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th 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    97        CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Mo/irfa^,  March  15,  1982 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982} 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
this  time  forth  and  for  evermore!  From 
the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  its  setting  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  praised!  The 
Lord  is  high  above  all  nations,  and 
His  glory  above  the  heavens.— Ps&lm 
113:  2-4. 

Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  Judge  of  all  the  Earth,  to  whom 
belongs  the  final  disposition  of  human 
affairs,  keep  us  from  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, and  Indifference  to  the  clear 
word  of  biblical  prophecy. 

Thy  word  declares,  "the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  like  a  thief,  and  then 
the  heavens  will  pass  away  with  a  loud 
noise,  and  the  elements  will  be  dis- 
solved by  fire,  and  the  Earth  and  the 
works  that  are  upon  it  will  be  burned 
up.**— II  Peter  3:  10.  As  we  read  this 
word,  written  2,000  years  ago,  which 
describe  with  such  precision  a  nuclear 
blast,  help  us  to  examine  our  thoughts 
lest  we  be  the  instruments  of  its  ful- 
fillment. 

Mighty  Lord,  Thy  word  reminds  us, 
"•  •  •  except  the  Lord  guards  the  city, 
the  watchman  keeps  awake  in  vain."— 
Psalm  127:  1.  Help  us  to  realize  the  fu- 
tility of  armed  protection  apart  from 
trust  in  Thee.  In  all  otir  preoccupation 
with  defense  and  the  consummate  de- 
structive force  of  nuclear  energy,  help 
us  to  discern  between  national  security 
and  national  suicide.  Dear  God,  re- 
strain us  from  self-destruction.  We 
pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask 
that  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  be 


unanimous  consent 
of  the  proceedings 
approved  to  date. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


re- 
ab- 

The 

pro- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President, 
serve  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  10  min- 
utes reserved  to  the  minority  leader  be 
preserved  until  he  can  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber or  have  someone  here  to  represent 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
RIEGLE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. .^_^^^^.^_ 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  339- 
RETROACTIVE  TAX  CHANGES 

(Submitted  by  Mr.  Riegie,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  a 
sense-of-the  Senate  resolution  which 
expresses  opposition  to  any  retroactive 
tax  increases  or  retroactive  elimina- 
tion of  tax  incentives,  and  to  'clearly 
state  that  any  changes  in  tax  law 
which  may  be  enacted  will  occur  no 


earlier  than  the  date  of  enactment  of 
any  new  tax  legislation. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  deal 
with  a  problem  that  has  arisen  within 
the  last  several  weeks.  * 

As  is  well  known,  the  massive  Feder- 
al deficits  that  are  now  projected  for 
1983  to  1987  have  spawned  an  ongoing 
discussion  of  how  bes't  to  reduce  their 
size.  Many  colleagues,  in  both  Cham- 
bers, have  offered  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther spending  cuts  and  various  tax  in- 
creases. 

Some  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  put  forward  reflect  the  assump- 
tion of  a  retroactive  tax  increase,  or 
the  retroactive  elimination  of  certain 
tax  provisions  to  the  beginning  of  this 
calendar  year.  This,  of  course,  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  un- 
certainty throughout  the  business 
community,  which  already  faces  great 
financial  uncertainties  stemming  from 
the  deep  recession  and  record  high  in- 
terest rates. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  new  Invest- 
ment incentives  for  business,  it  Is  vital 
that  we  not  further  complicate  the 
picture  by  changing  key  Investment 
tax  laws  retroactively. 

These  additional  uncertainties  are 
already  Interrupting  the  flow  of 
needed  business  investment.  At  a  time 
when  our  national  economy  is  In  a 
deep  recession.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  In  this  resolution  and 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  business 
community  that  any  tax  Increases.  If 
they  are  ultimately  enacted,  will  not 
apply  retroactively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  oljjectlon,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  339 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  any  amendment  of.  or  addition 
to.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which— 

(1)  is  enacted  into  law  during  1982.  and 

(2)  increases  taxes  or  decreases  Ux  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Code. 

shall  not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  such  amendment^r  addi- 
tion. 


This    'bullet*'  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolien  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  comments  at  this  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  earh. 


M-9  ARMORED  COMBAT 
EARTHMOVER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  regarding  a  piece 
of  military  equipment  linown  as  the 
M-9  armored  combat  earthmover.  or 
ACE. 

It  is  an  expensive  piece  of  equip- 
ment, and  it  is  getting  more  expensive 
all  the  time.  In  fact,  in  the  last  3 
months,  according  to  recently  pub- 
lished reports,  the  unit  price  quoted  to 
the  Army  by  the  manufacturer  has  in- 
creased by  S500.000.  The  Army  Is  in 
the  marlcet  for  25  earthmovers.  That 
means  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  has  in- 
creased by  $12.5  mUlion  in  the  last  3 
months,  and  they  do  not  even  have  an 
earthmover  to  show  for  it  yet. 

Mr.  President,  the  central  point  to 
note  here  is  that  the  Army  is  buying 
this  machinery  under  a  sole-source 
contract  arrangement.  No  competitive 
bidding  was  allowed. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
Itansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  eliminate  all  funds  for  the  ACE. 
Now.  I  am  not  yet  decided  about 
whether  to  support  that  measure,  be- 
cause I  will  not  argue  that  the  earth- 
mover  represents  an  unnecessary  pur- 
chase by  the  Army. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  the  ex- 
treme inefficiency  of  this  sole-source 
approach,  and  the  ACE  serves  as  an 
excellent  example. 

Mr.  President,  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation  has  been  watching 
the  ACE  issue  for  some  time.  A  compa- 
ny in  our  State  wanted  to  bid  on  the 
job.  and  thinks  it  can  produce  the  ma- 
chine cheaper  than  the  company  that 
has  received  the  sole  source  contract. 

On  behalf  of  that  company,  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  wrote  to  the  Army  and 
asked  that  the  company— Internation- 
al Harvester— be  given  the  chance  to 
bid  on  the  M-9.  Harvester  has  built 
this  machine  for  years  and  feels  it  can 
compete  favorably  with  any  other  pro- 
ducer. But  the  Aruiy's  response  was 
negative,  and  the  contract  has  re- 
mained closed  to  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  supported  in- 
creased expenditures  for  the  armed 
services  in  the  past,  and  I  will  again. 
But  I  have  never  been  inclined— and 
never  will  be— to  spend  money  foolish- 
ly and  it  is  foolish  to  award  any  con- 


tract on  a  sole  source  basis  when  com- 
panies of  good  reputation  are  anxious 
to  bid  competitively. 

I  simply  do  not  understand  how  the 
Army  can  defend  this  practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  now  in  the  process  of 
completing  a  report  on  the  awarding 
of  the  contract  for  the  M-9  earthmov- 
er. I  certainly  hope  that  Secretary 
Marsh  will  delay  any  expenditure  of 
money  on  this  project  until  that 
report  is  finished. 

I  believe  the  real  possibility  exists 
that  the  Army  could  save  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  seeking  competitive 
bids  on  the  M-9. 

I  believe  there  is  great  potential,  for 
saving  even  larger  amounts  of  money 
by  abandoning  the  sole-source  ap- 
proach to  procurement. 

To  paraphrase  the  late,  great  Sena- 
tor from  my  State.  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen: 

A  million  here,  a  million  there,  and  pretty 
soon  the  taxpayers  will  be  saving  some  real 
money. 


LILI  MEIER 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  book 
review  of  Sunday.  January  24.  tells  the 
story  of  Lili  Meier.  nCe  Jacob,  a  survi- 
vor of  the  Polish  concentration  camp 
Birkenau.  at  Auschwitz. 

LUi  Meier,  at  18  years  of  age,  was  de- 
ported to  Birkenau  in  May  1944  along 
with  other  members  of  her  large  Hun- 
garian Jewish  family.  Because  of  her 
youth  and  health,  she  was  assigned  to 
a  series  of  labor  caiJfps.  Her  family, 
not  as  fortunate,  died  In  the  gas  cham- 
bers. 

In  April  of  1945.  the  young  woman 
came  down  with  typhus  while  working 
at  Dora,  a  camp  In  central  Germany. 
When  the  American  forces  liberated 
Dora,  Lili  got  out  of  bed  to  watch. 
After  collapsing,  she  was  carried  into  a 
vacated  SS  barracks.  Searching  in  a 
cupboard  for  warm  clothing,  she  came 
across  a  photograph  album  containing 
pictures  of  the  chief  rabbi  from  her 
hometown,  as  well  as  family  members 
and  neighbors,  among  others. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the 
photographs  have  been  published  in 
the  "Auschwitz  Album."  The  division 
of  the  Jews  into  two  columns,  which 
determined  who  would  work  and  who 
would  go  to  the  gas  chambers;  and  the 
delousing  and  shaving  of  the  new 
workers  are  among  the  scenes  depict- 
ed. According  to  the  reviewer: 

The  photographs,  unquestionably  authen- 
tic, constitute  a  unique  historical  and  cul- 
tural resource  of  real  Importance. 

Mr.  President,  these  photographs 
serve  as  a  reminder  of,  and  testimony 
to,  the  atrocities  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  "final  solution."  I  refer  of 
course,  to  the  attempt  by  Nazi  Germa- 
ny, to  exterminate  members  of  the 
Jewish  religion. 


Under  tiie  Genocide  Treaty,  the  kill- 
ing of  members  of  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group  would 
become  an  International  crime.  How 
ironic  it  is,  that  both  East  and  West 
Germany  have  ratified  the  treaty. 
They  have  both  ratified  the  treaty,  as 
has  every  major  country  In  the  world, 
except  the  United  SUtes,  that  pro- 
posed the  treaty  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Only  the  U.S.  Senate  stands  in  the 
way  of  ratifying  that  basic,  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  treaty. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or.der  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consider  all  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  No.  616.  Frederic  N.  Andre: 
and  Calendar  No.  667.  Christian 
Hansen.  Jr.:  and  including  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  leader  will 
repeat  those,  please.  , 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  ah 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
No.  616,  Frederic  N.  Andre  and  Calen- 
dar No.  667,  Christian  Hansen,  Jr. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nominations. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pre- 
ceeded  to  read  various  nominations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  nominations  Just  identified  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  Is  agreed  to.  The  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank  op  the  Unitko  Statks 

Charles  HMwin  Lord,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Export-ImpoM  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes. 
vice  H.K.  Allen,  resigned. 
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Depaktmeht  op  Justice 
J.  Alan  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  vice  Robert  J.  Cindrich,  resigned. 

William  U  LuU,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  term  of  four  years,  vice 
Rufus  E.  Thompson,  resigned. 

David  D.  Queen,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  vice  Carlon  M.  O'Malley,  Jr. 
National  Mediation  Board 
George  S.  Roul^ls.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1984.  vice 
George  S.  Ives,  term  expired. 

Department  op  Commerce 
James  W.  Winchester,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
Associate    Administrator    of    the    National 
Oceanic   and   Atmospheric   Administration, 
vice  George  S.  Benton,  resigned. 
Coast  Guard 
The    following    officers    of    the    United 
SUtes  Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral. 
Capt.  James  C.  Irwin.  USCG. 
Capt.  Bobby  P.  HoUlngsworth,  USCG. 
Capt.  Edward  Nelson,  Jr.,  USCG. 
Capt.  Clyde  E.  Robbins,  USCG. 
Dipartmkht  op  State 
Peter  H.  Dailey,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Ireland. 
Nominations  Placed  on   thi  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard,  Department  op 
State 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wade 
A.  Mitchell,  to  be  Lieutenant,  and  ending 
Joseph  D.  Klimas,  to  be  Lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Reyord 
of  February  3,  1982. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rich- 
ard L.  Devries,  to  be  Commander,  and 
ending  Bruce  Y.  Arnold,  to  be  Commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  18,  1982,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  22, 
1982. 

E>epartmcnt  of  SUte  nominations  begin- 
ning Ralph  J.  Edwards,  to  be  Minister-coun- 
selor, and  ending  Miguel  De  La  Pena,  to  be 
Class  Two,  Counsular  Officer,  and  Secre- 
tary, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  8.  1982. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

the  nomination  op  JAMES  W.  WINCHESTER  TO 
BE  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  today  considering  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  James  Winchester  to  be  Associ- 


ate Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
rise  in  support  of  Mr.  Winchester's 
confirmation  as  NOAAs  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator. We  in  Mississippi  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  to  have  a  citizen 
with  such  Impressive  and  Impeccable 
qualifications  available  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Winchester  is  a  professional 
oceanographer  suid  has  many  years  of 
experience  in  this  field.  He  is  fully 
qualified  by  academic  training  and 
actual  experience  to  serve  as  Associate 
Administrator.  He  served  5  years  as 
the  Director  of  NOAA's  National  Data 
Buoy  Office  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  He 
holds  a  master's  degree  in  physical 
oceanography  awarded  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  as  well  as  a  master's 
degree  in  public  administration  award- 
ed by  the  American  Unive'-sity. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
has  endorsed  his  nomination,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
nomination  today.* 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Joint  resolution  designating  Febru- 
ary 11.  1983.  "National  Inventors' 
Day.'  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I 
^unanimous 


ask 
Senate 


consent  that  the 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Orders  Nos.  451.  452.  453.  and  454. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  140) 
designating  February  11.  1982.  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day,"  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2.  line  1,  strike  "1982."  and  Insert 
•1983,". 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  honor  of 
the  important  role  played  by  inventors  in 
promoting  progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  in 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  contribution 
of  inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our  people, 
February  11,  1983,  is  hereby  designated  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day  ".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution designating  February  11.  1983,  Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day'.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  149) 
to  designate  the  week  of  June  6.  1982. 
through  June  12.  1982.  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  accompanying  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  149 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
chUd  abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  an  estimated  two  million  chil- 
dren become  victims  of  child  abuse  In  this 
Nation  each  year; 

Whereas  an  estimated  five  thousand  of 
these  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year: 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  programs  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse  and  assist  parents  and 
family  members  in  which  child  abuse 
occurs: 

Whereas  Congress  has  expressed  its  com- 
mitment to  seeking  and  applying  solutions 
to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974; 

Whereas  many  dedicated  individuals  and 
private  organizations,  including  the  Nation- 
al Exchange  Club  Foundation  for  thr  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuse.  Parents  Anony- 
mous, the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuse,  American  Humane 
Association,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  are  working  to 
counter  the  ravages  of  abuse  and  neglect 
and  to  help  child  abusers  break  their  de- 
structive pattern  of  behavior 

Whereas  the  average  cost  for  a  public  wel- 
fare agency  to  serve  a  family  through  a 
child  abuse  program  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  self-help  programs  administered  by 
private  organizations; 

Whereas  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club  Foundation  for  the 
Prevention  ol  Child  Abuse.  Parents  Anony- 
mous and  other  members  of  the  National 
Child  Buase  Coalition  are  expediting  efforts 
to  prevent  child  abuse  in  the  next  genera- 
tion through  special  programs  for  abused 
children:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  focus  the  Na- 
tion's attention  upon  the  problem  of  child 
abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  6,  1982.  through  June  12.  1982,  Is  des- 
ignated as  'National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
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tlon  Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HAD  ASS  AH 

^The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  62)  to  congratulate  Hadassah.  the 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  on  the  celebration  of  its  "TOth 
anniversary,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  62 

Whereas  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  and  the  largest 
women's  volunteer  organization  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  on  February  24. 
1912: 

Whereas  Hadassah,  with  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  members  in  all  fifty 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  celebrates  its  seven- 
tieth anniversary: 

Whereas  Its  seven  decades  of  service  have 
contributed  to  the  health  and  education  of 
countless  thousands  of  [lersons  both  directly 
and  through  the  training  of  medical  person- 
nel: 

Whereas  Hadassah  created  and  maintains 
the  world  renowned  Hadassah-Hebrew  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  in  Jerusalem,  Israel, 
which  is  a  living  expression  of  the  common 
humanitarian,  social,  ethical,  religious,  and 
scientific  values  and  friendship  shared  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel: 

Whereas  the  Hadassah-Hebrew  University 
Medical  Center  and  its  facilities  have  been 
made  available  to  treat  all  peoples  of  the 
region  regardless  of  religion,  race  or  nation- 
ality in  the  tradition  of  this  oath  of  the 
hebrew  Physician:  You  shall  help  the  sick, 
base  or  honorable,  stranger  or  alien  or  citi- 
zen, because  he  Is  sick. ": 

Whereas  Hadassah  has  striven  to  help 
promote  democracy  and  create  a  better  soci- 
ety for  all  i>eoples: 

Whereas  Hadassah's  volunteerlsm  in  help- 
ing others,  exemplified  by  Its  founder.  Hen- 
rietta Szold.  has  provided  Inspiration  and 
encouragement  at  a  time  when  citizen 
groups  are  being  urged  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  promoting  the  general  well-t)elng:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  the  Congress 
congratulates  Hadassah  on  its  seventieth 
anniversary  and  extends  its  best  wishes  for 
many  more  decades  of  international  human- 
itarian service. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to^lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  "" 


DISTRIBUTION    OP   SLIDE   SHOW 
"MONTANA:  THE  PEOPLE 

SPEAK" 

The  bill  (S.  2166)  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  within  the  United  States 
of  the  International  Communication 
Agency  slide  show  entitled  "Montana: 
The  People  Speak,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2166 
Be  it  enacted  by  th^  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tJie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1461)- 

( 1 )  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  slide  show  entitled 
"Montana:  The  People  Speak ':  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency  in 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  slide  show  within 
the  United  SUtes,  shall  deposit  that  slide 
show  in  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  make  copies  of  that  slide 
show  available  for  purchase  and  public  view- 
ing within  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  POR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  rOR  RICXSS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TTTKSDAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  rOR  THX  RICOGRITION  OP  SENATOR 
ntrOR  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  for  a  special 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  PERIOD  POR  TRANSACTION  Or 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  order  Just  identified  on  tomor- 
row there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  10  minutes 
each. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  39 1  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  the  Senate  resume  the 
pending  business,  S.  391. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  my  time  under 
the  standing  order  was  reserved  for 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  PRO- 
POSALS WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  contains  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  shift  tier  I  benefit  payments  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
convert  tier  II  benefit  payments  to  a 
private  negotiated  system,  and  reduce 
the  dual  benefit  payment.  I  have 
heard  from  many  West  Virginia  rail- 
road workers  and  retirees  who  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  administra- 
tion's plan  and  oppose  it  vigorously.  I 
agree  that  this  proposal  is  unfair  and 
unwarranted. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  acted  to 
tighten  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  unconscionable  that  the 
administration  is  now  proposing  that 
this  system  be  disrupted.  Because  of 
the  concerns  of  my  constituents  and 
my  t>ellef  that  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  eliminating  a  Pederal 
agency  that  provides  a  basic  service  to 
the  railroad  workers  and  retirees  and 
whose  administrative  costs  are  fully 
funded  by  the  taxes  paid  by  the  rail- 
road management  and  employees.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  Introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  op- 
posing the  administration's  proposals 
with  respect  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment System, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Mr. 
MrrzENBADM's  resolution.  Senate  Res- 
olution 334. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  speak  today  on  the  subject 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  will  speak  until 
about  1  o'clock,  at  which  time  the 
agent  identities  bill  will  be  resumed. 
At  that  time  I  will  delay  the  further 
reading  of  my  statement  until  In  the 
afternoon  when  the  discussion  on  the 
agent  identities  bill  has  been  complet- 
ed. At  that  time  I  will  complete  the 
reading  of  my  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  readings  be  Joined  In  the  Record 
to  show  no  Interruptiori^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator 
that  morning  business  will  be  conduct- 
ed until  1:18. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

How  much  time  is  each  Senator  al- 
lowed to  speak  during  morning  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under 
the  previous  order.  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  5-mlnute  limitation  be  waived  for 
the  purposes  I  have  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

THE  SENATE  CENSITRES  ANDREW  JACKSON,  1833- 
1837 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  its  entire  history  the  United 
States  Senate  has  only  once  censured 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
even  then  it  later  revoked  its  own 
action.  We  know  that  In  1868  the 
Senate  sat  as  a  court  of  Impeachment 
on  President  Andrew  Johnson,  acquit- 
ting him  by  only  one  vote.  We  know 
also  that  the  Senate  was  preparing  to 
sit  as  a  court  again  for  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  In  1974.  prior  to  his  resigna- 
tion. But  I  refer  here  not  to  impeach- 
ment but  to  censure.  The  Senate  over 
the  years  has  censured  eight  of  its  own 
members,  but  only  one  president,  and 
that  was  Andrew  Jackson,  on  March 
28,  1834.  The  dramatic  story  of  how 
this  censure  came  about.  Its  equally 
dramatic  conclusion,  and  Its  historical 
significance,  will  be  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  today.  In  my  continuing  series 
of   addresses   on   the   history   of   the 

Incidentally,  this  Is  my  50th  state- 
ment on  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  censure  of  President  Jackson 
was  a  momentous  occasion  in  the  birth 
of  the  Whig  Party  and  the  reuniting 
of  three  of  the  most  famous  United 
States  Senators:  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 


tucky, John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  issue  behind  the  cen- 
sure was  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  about  which  I  spoke  at  length 
during  my  last  address  in  this  series. 
To  recapitulate  briefly.  President 
Jackson  had  vetoed  the  rechartering 
of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1832,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Bank  was  unconstitutional,  aristo- 
cratic, and  had  failed  to  establish  a 
sound  and  uniform  currency.  The 
Senate  attempted  and  failed  to  over- 
ride Jackson's  veto.  Later  that  year 
the  Bank  Issue  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1832.  in 
which  President  Jackson  won  a  deci- 
sive victory  in  his  reelection  over  the 
National  Republican  candidate.  Henry 
Clay. 

After  the  election,  in  November 
1832,  the  president  met  with  his  cabi- 
net to  discuss  the  government's  depos- 
its in  the  Bank.  At  that  meeting  Jack- 
son announced  that  he  believed  the 
Bank  to  be  insolvent  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  withdraw  Its  funds— 
both  to  protect  the  public  money,  and 
to  prevent  the  Bank  from  using  the 
funds  In  a  lobbying  attempt  to  Influ- 
ence Congress  to  override  the  presi- 
dential veto.  Jackson  asked  Congress 
to  Investigate  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment's deposits  In  the  Bank,  but  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  conduct- 
ed such  an  investigation  and  reported 
back  that  the  deposits  were  indeed 
safe,  the  president  simply  ignored 
their  unwanted  conclusion.  Since 
Treasury  Secretary  Louis  McLane  op- 
posed the  transfer  of  government 
funds,  on  the  grounds  that  Congress 
opposed  the  Idea,  Jackson  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State  and  appointed 
a  new  Treasury  Secretary.  William  J. 
Duane.  a  staunch  anti-Bank  man.  But 
Jackson  soon  discovered  that  Duane, 
to,  opposed  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment's deposits,  because  he  believed 
the  action  would  shake  the  public's 
confidence  and  cause  an  economic 
downswing.  Thus.  President  Jackson, 
strong-willed  as  he  was,  removed  a 
second  Treasury  Secretary.  This  time 
he  appointed  his  trusted  Attorney 
General.  Roger  Taney,  who  he  was 
confident  would  carry  out  presidential 
orders.  The  government  began  to  with- 
draw its  funds  from  the  national  bank 
and  deposit  them  In  a  variety  of  state 
banks.' 

As  Jackson  and  Taney  were  Imple- 
menting this  policy,  the  equally 
strong-willed  president  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  carrying  on  his 
own  plan  of  economic  sabotage.  Nicho- 
las Biddle  conducted  a  policy  of  re- 
stricting credit  and  calling  in  the 
Bank's  loans,  calculated  to  cause  an 
economic  contraction  that  would 
arouse  the  publiOk  against  Jackson's 
program.  At  one  fime.  historians  at- 
tributed the  depression  that  followed 


solely  to  the  clash  between  Jackson 
and  Biddle  over  the  Bank.  More  recent 
studies  have  found  the  American  de- 
pression of  the  1830's  to  have  l)een 
part  of  a  world-wide  depression,  made 
all  the  worse  in  the  United  States  by 
the  political  crises  over  the  nation's 
banking  system.'  But  whether  Nicho- 
las Biddle  was  a  major  cause  of.  or 
merely  a  contributor  to.  the  economic 
collapse,  certainly  he  and  his  political 
allies,  Clay  and  Webster,  believed  that 
the  hard  times  would  work  in  their 
favor  and  to  Jackson's  detriment. 
President  Jackson,  for  his  part,  re- 
fused to  move  an  inch.  "I  never  will 
charter  the  United  States  Bank,  or 
sign  a  charter  for  any  other  bank,  so 
long  as  my  name  is  Andrew  Jackson," 
he  told  one  group  of  businessmen.' 

When  the  Twenty-third  Congress 
met  in  December  1833.  the  Democrats 
had  a  comfortable  majority  of  147 
members  in  the  House,  as  opposed  to 
113  members  representing  the  Nation- 
al Republicans,  the  Anti-Masons,  the 
NuUifiers.  and  the  SUtes'  Rights  par- 
ties (all  of  which  would  soon  loosely 
combine  to  make  up  the  Whig  Party). 
In  the  Senate,  however,  the  C\&)/.  Cal- 
houn, and  Webster  combination  count- 
ed some  twenty-eight  senators  on  their 
side,  while  the  Democrats  had  only 
twenty. 

With  this  margin  behind  him,  the 
masterful  Henry  Clay  rose  In  the 
Senate  to  challenge  Jackson  on  the 
bank  issue.  On  December  10.  1833. 
Clay  called  his  colleagues'  attention  to 
"a  subject  perhaps  exceeding  in  impor- 
tance any  other  question  likely  to 
come  before  the  present  Congress."  By 
this  he  meant  Jackson's  removal  of 
the  government  deposits  from  the 
Bank.  The  time  had  now  come,  said 
Clay,  for  Congress  to  examine  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury's  reasons  for  re- 
moving the  funds,  and  to  determine 
whether  his  stated  reasons  were  fully 
justified.  Clay  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  requested  to  Inform  the 
Senate  whether  a  paper,  under  the  date  of 
the  18th  day  of  September.  1833,  purporting 
to  have  been  read  by  him  to  the  heads  of 
the  several  departments,  relating  to  the  de- 
posits of  the  public  money  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  alleged  to  have 
been  published  by  his  authority,  be  genuine 
or  not:  and.  If  It  be  genuine,  that  he  be  also 
requested  to  cause  a  copy  of  said  paper  to  be 
laid  before  the  Senate.* 

Mr.  President,  on  December  11,  1833. 
after  a  heated  debate,  the  Senate 
adopted  Clay's  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  18.  However,  the  next  day  Presi- 
'  dent  Jackson  sent  a  message  flatly  de- 
clining to  comply  with  tl.e  resolution. 
The  Executive  Is  a  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Government  equally 
with  the  Senate. 

Jackson  responded, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  under  what  constitu- 
tional authority  that  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  hu  a  right  to  require  of  me  an  account 
of  any  communic^on,  either,  verbally  or  in 
writinii.  made  to  the  heads  of  departments 
acting  as  a  cabinet  council.' 

Although  Jackson  did  not  use  the 
phrase,  he  was  invoking  what  we 
today  would  call  "executive  privilege." 

John  Quincy  Adams,  former  presi- 
dent and  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  noted  in  his 
diary  that  there  was  "a  tone  of  inso- 
lence and  insUlt"  in  Jackson's  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  particularly  his  re- 
sponse to  the  Senates  resolution,  and 
that  this  vone  has  increased  since 
Jackson's  reelection.  The  legislature, 
Adams  noted,  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  treatment.  "The  domineering 
tone  has  heretofore  been  usually  on 
the  side  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  the 
Executive,  and  Clay  has  not  been  spar- 
ing in  the  use  of  it.  He  is  now  paid  in 
his  own  coin."* 

Jackson's  refusal  led  Clay  to  escalate 
his  offensive.  On  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas in  1833,  Clay  introduced  two  reso- 
lutions of  censure  against  the  presi- 
dent. One  was  based  on  his  dismissal 
of  Treasury  Secretary  Duane.  and  the 
other  on  the  groimds  that  Jackson's 
stated  reasons  for  withdrawing  govern- 
ment deposits  from  the  Bank  were 
"unsatisfactory  and  insufficient."' 

Clay  defended  these  resolutions  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  Senate 
speeches.  "We  are,"  he  said,  "in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution,  hitherto  blood- 
less, but  rapidly  tending  towards  a 
total  change  of  the  pure  republican 
character  of  the  government,  and  to 
the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man."  Jackson  had  "par- 
alyzed" Congress  by  his  unprecedent- 
ed use  of  the  veto,  particularly  of  the 
pocket  veto  which  did  not  permit  a 
congressional  override.  Jackson  was 
undermining  the  Senates  authority  to 
approve  nominations  by  his  constant 
removal  of  officers  and  by  his  reap- 
pointment of  persons  whom  the 
Senate  had  already  rejected.  Worst  of 
all,  the  president  was  seeking  to  seize 
Congress'  power  of  the  purse,  thus 
combining  "the  two  most  Important 
powers  of  civil  government";  the  sword 
and  the  purse. 

With  wit,  eloquence,  logic,  and  ap- 
peals to  reason  and  to  passion,  Clay 
verbally  assaulted  the  president  and 
his  actions.  Clay's  speech  lasted  three 
days  and  filled  eighteen  pages  of  the 
Register  of  Debates.  The  president  had 
assumed  a  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional power,  said  Clay,  for  which  the 
Senate  must  censure  him. 

The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American 
people  are  anxiously  turned  to  Congress  .  .  . 
The  premonitory  symptoms  of  despotism 
are  upon  us;  and  if  Congress  does  not  apply 
an  instantaneous  and  effective  remedy,  the 
fatal  collapse  will  soon  come  on.  and  we 
shall  die— ignobly  die— base.  mean,  and 
abject  slaves:  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
mankind:  unpitied.  unwept,  unmoumed! 

With  these  words.  Clay  concluded 
his  speech,  and  the  Register  of  Debates 


reported  that  his  words  were  followed 
"by  such  loud  and  repeated  applause 
from  the  immense  crowd  which 
thronged  the  galleries  and  lobbies" 
that  Vice  President  Van  Buren  or- 
dered the  galleries  cleared.  ■ 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri 
and  other  Jacksonian  Democrats  then 
rose  to  the  president's  defense.  The 
debate  over  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its and  the  ceiuure  of  Jackson  lasted 
for  the  remainder  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Twenty-third  Congress,  from 
Jcmuary  through  March  1834.  This 
was  the  longest  period  the  Senate  had 
devoted  itself  to  a  single  subject  up  to 
that  time.  Henry  Clay  noted  that  "the 
period  which  has  elapsed  was-  long 
enough  for  a  vessel  to  have  passed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  have  made  a 
return  voyage  from  EXirope."*  Page 
after  page  of  the  Register  of  Debates 
are  devoted  entirely  to  the  deposits 
issue,  the  Bank,  and  the  "public  dis- 
tress" caused  by  the  economic  uncer- 
tainties. Memorials  were  received  from 
states,  citizens,  and  private  interest 
groups.  Senators  on  both  sides  lined 
up  impressive  and  intricate  statistics 
to  buttress  their  argtiments. 

Of  the  three  Senate  giants  lined  up 
against  the  president.  Clay.  Calhoun, 
and  Webster,  each  had  different  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  resolutions. 
Henry  Clay  wanted  to  embarrass  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren  politically,  and  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  n«w  political  coali- 
tion to  challenge  them.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn cared  little  about  the  Bank  as  an 
Issue.  He  could  just  as  well  have  sup- 
ported Jackson's  position,  except  for 
his  total  hostility  to  Jackson.  In  his 
speeches  in  the  Senate.  Calhoun  used 
the  Bank  issue  primarily  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  correctness  of  his  own  earli- 
er break  with  Jackson  over  the  Tariff 
and  Nullification.  Daniel  Webster  at 
first  attempted  to  assume  the  states- 
man's role  by  seeking  a  compromise 
among  Clay.  Calhoun,  and  Jackson. 
Webster,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  proposed  a  six- 
year  extension  of  the  bank's  charter  to 
allow  it  to  wind  up  its  business,  and 
for  the  redepositing  of  government 
fimds  in  the  bank.  Webster's  compro- 
mise, however,  satislfled  neither  side. 
Finally.  Webster,  too.  chose  sides  with 
the  anit-Jacksonians.  and  supported 
the  censure  resolution.'" 

Mr.  President,  the  coming  together 
of  these  three  senators  was  the  first 
step  In  the  formation  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can political  party,  the  Whig  Party, 
which  would  soon  absorb  the  old  Na- 
tional Republicans,  the  Anti-Masons, 
and  the  States'  Righters,  as  well  as  a 
few  Democratic  converts.  The  title 
"Whig"  came  from  British  politics  and 
was  popular  in  America  during  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  It  signified  op- 
position to  the  crown,  and  to  the 
"Tories"  who  supported  the  King— in 
this  case  "King  Andrew."  The  Whigs, 
however,  were  reluctant  to  allow  Jack- 


son's supporters  to  claim  a  monopoly 
on  the  coveted  title  "Democrats,"  and 
at  least  until  1840,  they  called  them- 
selves "Democratic  Whigs."  But  for 
the  most  part,  after  1834,  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene  was  divided  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Whigs.  The 
Bank  war  and  the  depression  that  fol- 
lowed caused  American  political  lead- 
ers to  choose  sides  between  the  two 
parties.  Historian  Michael  Holt  has 
pointed  out  that  twenty-eight  of  the 
forty-one  Democrats  who  voted  for  re- 
chartering  of  the  Bank  in  1832  had 
become  Whigs  by  1836.  Even  Jackson's 
trusted  friends  and  lieutenants  from 
Tennessee,  such  as  John  Overton, 
John  Eaton,  and  Hugh  Lawson  White, 
split  with  the  president  on  the  issue  of 
removing  government  deposits  from 
the  bank.  North  Carolina  Democrat 
Willie  P.  Magnum,  of  whom  the 
Senate  recently  acquired  a  handsome 
portrait  which  hangs  in  the  corridor 
just  outside  this  chamber,  bolted  from 
the  Democratic  Party  over  this  issue 
and  joined  the  Whigs.' ' 

That  old  Jacksonian,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  commented  on  the  uniting  of 
"Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster .  .  .  with  all  their  friends,  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,"  against 
General  Jackson.  In  a  very  shrewd 
analysis,  Benton  wrote  that  "Public 
men  continue  to  attack  their  adversar- 
ies in  power,  and  oppose  their  meas- 
ures, while  having  private  griefs  of 
their  own  to  redress,  and  personal 
ends  of  their  own  to  accomplish." 
Clay,  Benton  pointed  out.  was  re- 
sponding to  his  defeat  in  the  last  pres- 
idential election  to  Jackson.  Calhoun 
was  still  quarreling  with  the  president 
over  Jackson's  discovery  that  Calhoun 
had  sided  against  his  raid  of  Florida 
during  the  Monroe  Administration. 
"Their  movements  all  took  a  personal 
and  vindictive,  instead  of  a  legislative 
and  remedial,  nature."  '* 

Benton  did  not  add  Daniel  Webster 
to  this  list,  but  we  know  that  Webster 
also  had  "personal  ends"  to  accom- 
plish. At  the  very  time  that  Senator 
Webster  was  chairing  the  Finance 
Committee  and  leading  the  struggle 
against  Jackson's  Bank  plans.  Webster 
was  under  retainer  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States!  In  a  letter  to  Nicholas 
Biddle  on  De<;eaiber  21.  1833.  Webster 
reminded  Biddle  that  his  retainer  had 
not  been  "renewed,  or  refreshed,  as 
usual.  If  it  is  wished  that  my  relation 
to  the  Bank  should  be  continued,  it 
may  be  well  to  send  me  the  usual  re- 
tainer." This  surely  was  one  of  the 
most  egregious  breaches  of  ethics  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate,  and  one 
which  will  ever  stain  the  reputation  of 
E>aniel  Webster. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  strange  para- 
dox about  Daniel  Webster— the  "God- 
like Daniel"  whose  speeches  school- 
boys of  the  nineteenth  century  memo- 
rized,  and   whose   prodigious   efforts 
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helped  hold  this  nation  together  in 
the  perilous  years  before  the  great 
Civil  War,  and  'Black  Dan,"  whose 
personal  weaknesses,  particularly  over 
money,  kept  him  from  the  presidency 
he  sought.  The  two  sides  of  Daniel 
Webster  have  been  admirably  present- 
ed in  Irving  Bartlett's  recent  biogra- 
phy, Daniel  Webster,  and  in  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy's  stirring  book.  Pro- 
files in  Courage.^' 

As    Clay,    Calhoun,    and    Webster 
flailed   at  Jackson,   and  Benton  and 
other  Democrats  stood  in  his  defense, 
another   figure— a   surrogate   for  the 
president— watched    the    scene    with 
some    bemusement.    This    was    Vice 
President    Martin    Van    Buren.    the 
"Little  Magician"  who  had  helped  put 
together     the    Democratic     coalition 
which  elected  Jacksoi>.  and  who  had 
succeeded  Calhoun  in  the  vice  presi- 
dential chair.  Jackson  in  his  second 
term  was  an  old  and  ill  man,  who  at 
that  point  was  unlikely  to  run  for  a 
third  term.  Van  Buren  was  then  his 
probable   successor,   and  Henry  Clay 
went   out   of   his   way   to   draw   Van 
Buren   Into   the   fray.   At   one   point 
during  the  debate  over  Jackson's  cen- 
sure. Clay  rose  in  the  Senate  and  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  Van  Buren. 
the  presiding  officer.  Clay  urged  Van 
Buren  to  intercede  with  Jackson  to 
persuade  him  to  "abandon  his  fatal  ex- 
periment."  rGo    to    him,"    Clay    im- 
plored, "and  t^U  him.  without  exagera- 
tion,  but  in  the;  language  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  the  actual  condition  of  his 
bleeding  country.  Tell  him  it  is  nearly 
ruined  and  undone  by  the  measures 
which  he  has  been  induced  to  put  in 
operation."  Clay  was  playing  to  the 
galleries— both  those  present  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  those  who  would 
read    his   speech    reprinted    in   their 
newspapers.  Indeed,  there  were  loud 
sobbings  heard  from  the  ladies  in  the 
galleries  by  the  time  Clay  had  fin- 
ished. We  may  assume  that  his  object 
was  to  tie  Van  Buren  more  closely  in 
the  public's  mind  to  Jackson's  anti- 
Bank  activities,  and  to  have  him  share 
the  blame  for  the  existing  economic 
crisis.    Van    Buren,    clever    politician 
that  he  was,  clearly  recognized  what 
Clay  was  up  to.  According  to  Senator 
Benton's    Thirty    Years'    View,    Van 
Buren  "maintained  the  utmost  deco- 
rum of  countenance,  looking  respect- 
fully,   and    even    Innocently    at    the 
speaker,  all  the  while,  as  If  treasuring 
up  every  word  he  said  to  be  faithfully 
repeated  to  the  President."  But  when 
Clay   had   finished.   Van   Buren   mo- 
tioned to  another  senator  to  take  his 
seat    as    presiding    officer.    The    vice 
president    then    approached    Senator 
Clay.  But  Instead  of  responding  to  his 
oratory.  Van  Buren  merely  asked  for  a 
pinch  of  Clay's  fine  maccoby  snuff, 
and  having  taken  it.  turned  and  non- 
chalantly walked  away.'* 

Finally,  on  Friday,  March  28,  1834, 
the  Senate  was  ready  to  vote  on  Clay's 


resolutions.  Former  President  Adams, 
viewing  the  scene  from  the  House,  was 
greatly  opposed  to  the  censure  of  his 
nemesis  and  successor,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  lobbied  with  friends  in  the 
Senate  against  it.  However,  he  noted, 
they  voted  for  the  censure,  'under  the 
domineering  Influence  of  Mr.  Clay. "" 
By  a  vote  of  28  to  18  the  Senate  found 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  removal  of  govern- 
ment   funds    from    the    Bank    to    be 
unsatisfactory.  And  then,  by  a  vote  of 
26  to  20,  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
solved that  "the  President,  in  the  last 
executive   proceedings   In   relation   to 
the  public  revenue,  has  asaumed  upon 
himself  authority  and  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  and  laws, 
but  In  derogation  of  both."  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, and  Webster  all  voted  in  favor 
of  censuring  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son." 

Senator  Benton  found  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  "nothing  but  an  empty  ful- 
minatlon— a  mere  personal  censure- 
having  no  relation  to  any  business  or 
proceeding  In  the  Senate."  From  the 
moment     of     Its     passage.     Senator 
Benton  vowed  not  only  to  repeal  the 
offensive  resolution,  but  also  to  have  it 
striken    from    the    Senate    Journal. 
Vowing    to    keep    the    matter    alive, 
Benton  would  bring  the  motion  up  at 
the  start  of  each  session  of  Congress." 
For  his  part.  President  Jackson  re- 
jected the  resolution  as  Illegal  and  un- 
constitutional, and  refused  to  accept 
Its  rebuke  or  allow  it  to  change  his 
policies.    On    April    17    he    sent    the 
Senate  a  lengthy  protest,  filling  ten 
pages  of  the  Register  of  Debates.  The 
Constitution,   said   Jackson,   provided 
for   the   possible   impeachment   of   a 
president  by  the  House  and  conviction 
by  the  Senate,  but  not  for  his  censure 
by  a  single  body  of  Congress.  "The  res- 
olution  in   question   was   Introduced, 
discussed,  and  passed,  not  as  a  joint, 
but  as  a  separate  resolution,"  Jack- 
son's protest  went  on.  "It  asserts  no 
legislative  power;  proposes  no  legisla- 
tive action;  and  neither  possesses  the 
form  nor  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  leg- 
islative measure. " '»  After  defending 
his  policies  concerning  the  bank,  Jack- 
son concluded:  "The  resolution  of  the 
Senate  contains  an  imputation  upon 
my  private  as  well  as  upon  my  public 
character,  and  as  It  must  stand  forever 
on  their  Journals,  I  carmot  close  this 
substitute  for  that  defense  which  I 
have  not  been  allowed  to  present  In 
the  ordinary  form,  without  remarking, 
that  I  have  lived  in  vain,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  formal  vindication 
of  my  character  and  purposes  from 
such  an  Imputation."  Jackson  scoffed 
at  the  charge  that  he  was  motivated 
by  ambition.  "No;  the  ambition  which 
leads  me  on.  is  an  anxious  desire  and  a 
fixed  determination,  to  return  to  the 
people,  unimpaired,  the  sacred  trust 
they  have  confided  to  my  charge— to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  Constitution 


and  preserve  it  from  further  violation: 
to  persuade  my  countrymen,  so  far  as 
I  may.  that  It  Is  not  In  a  splendid  gov- 
ernment, supported  by  powerful  mo- 
nopolies and  aristocratic  esublish- 
ments.  that  they  will  find  happiness, 
or  their  liberties  protection,  but  In  a 
plain  system,  void  of  pomp— protecting 
all.  and  granting  favors  to  none— dis- 
persing its  blessings  like  the  dews  of 
heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt.  save  in  the 
freshness  and  beauty  they  contribute 
to  produce."  " 

Immediately  after  Jackson's  protest 
was    read    to    the    Senate.    Senator 
George  Polndexter  of  Mississippi  stood 
up  indignantly  to  denounce  the  mes- 
sage  and   to   move   that   the   Senate 
refuse  to  receive  It.  Thus,  while  one 
may  find  Jackson's  protest  In  the  Reg- 
ister of  Debates,  a  forerunner  of  the 
Congressional     Record,     the     Senate 
Journal  states  merely:  ""A  message.  In 
writing,   from   the   President   of   the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Donelson,   his 
Secretary,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate;   which,   having  been   read,   a 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Leigh,  the 
Senate  adjourned. "   Pour  days  later, 
the  Senate  again  debated  Polndexter's 
motion.  On  this  occasion  the  Senate 
voted  to  reject  the  message  on  the 
grounds  that  the  president    "assumes 
powers  in  relation  to  the  Senate  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and 
calculated  In  Its  consequences  to  de- 
stroy that  harmony  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  co-ordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  General  Government,  to 
interfere  with  the  Senate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  to  degrade  It  in 
the  public  opinion,  and,  finally,  to  de- 
stroy its  independence,  by  subjecting 
Its  rights  and  duties  to  the  determina- 
tion and  control  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate."" 

I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  had  relations  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  sunk  to  such 
depths,  and  perhaps  only  during  the 
impeachment  trial  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  thirty-four  years 
later,  were  executive-legislative  rela- 
tions strained  to  such  a  point  of  total 
alienation. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  with 
Its  solid  Democratic  majority,  refused 
to  endorse  the  Senate's  censure  of  the 
president,  nor  would  It  support  Clay's 
motion  to  restore  government  deposits 
to  the  bank.  The  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1834  also  demonstrated  that 
Henry  Clay  had  misread  the  American 
mood.  Instead  of  rallying  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Whigs  and  driving  the 
Jacksonlans  from  power,  the  voters  In- 
creased the  Democratic  margin  in  the 
House  to  145  to  98.  The  Whigs  also 
lost  their  majority  In  the  Senate  with 
only  25  senators  to  the  Democrats'  27. 
Even  more  significantly,  several  state 
legislatures  which  had  elected  Whig 
senators  switched  to  Democratic  con- 
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trol.  These  legislatures  now  voted  to 
"Instruct"  their  senators  to  vote  to  ex- 
punge the  censure  resolution  from  the 
Senate  JoumaL  This  matter  of  in- 
struction proved  embarrassing  to  a 
number  of  Whigs  who  endorsed  in- 
struction as  a  matter  of  principle  but 
who  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
vote  in  Jackson's  favor  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
United  States  senators  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  until  the  Seven- 
teenth Amendment  was  passed  in 
1914,  were  elected  by  state  legislatures 
rather  than  directly  by  the  people. 
Having  appointed  their  senators, 
many  of  these  legislatures  then  felt 
they  had  a  right  to  instruct  them  how 
to  vote  on  certain  issues.  Some  sena- 
tors rejected  the  right  of  instruction, 
on  the  grounds  that  their  offices  were 
created  by  the  federal  Constitution 
and  therefore  not  controlled  by  the 
state  governments.  The  states,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  South,  argued  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  legislature  that 
"the  people  are  acluiowledged  to  be 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  all  legis- 
lation," and  that  instruction  was  the 
essence  of  representative  govern- 
ment.*' 

The  North  Carolina  legislature  in- 
structed its  senators  to  vote  to  ex- 
punge the  censure  resolution,  but 
Whig  Senator  Willie  Mangum  refused 
to  comply  with  their  instructions.  The 
Virginia  legislature  also  introduced  its 
two  senators,  but  William  C.  Rives 
and  John  Tyler  resigned  rather  than 
comply.  Tyler— the  future  President  of 
the  United  SUtes— felt  he  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  resign,  since  his 
first  political  action  had  been  to  vote 
to  censure  Senator  William  Branch 
Giles  for  failing  to  follow  the  Virginia 
legislature's  instructions.  Tyler  could 
not  reverse  himself  now  in  good  con- 
science." After  Senator  Rives  re- 
signed, the  Virginia  legislature  elected 
Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  in  his  place. 
Leigh  had  been  the  principal  author 
of  the  Virginia  claim  to  Instruct  its 
senators,  but  Ironically  he  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  tampering  with 
the  Senate  JoumaL  Leigh  then  in- 
formed the  legislature  that  he  would 
not  obey  their  Instruction  because  he 
believed  expunging  the  Journal  to  be 
unconstitutional— however,  after  he 
stood  his  ground  on  this  issue,  he  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  a  few  months 
later. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  Benjamin 
Leigh  is  a  little  known  United  States 
senator  from  a  distant  past.  There  has 
never  been  a  published  biography  of 
his  life,  but  we  gain  a  colorful  word 
picture  of  the  man  from  an  account  by 
an  eyewitness,  Henry  A.  Wise.  In  his 
book.  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union. 
Wise  described  Senator  Leigh's  attack 
upon  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  his  ex- 
punging resolution,  in  a  Senate 
Speech  which  ended  with  the  words: 


"And  Mr.  President,  In  that  catechism 
which  I  learned  at  my  mother's  knee,  I 
was  taught  'to  keep— to  keep— to  keep' 
my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing, 
and  my  tongue  from  evil  speaking!" 
Wrote  Wise:  » 

He  was  not  a  vehement  orator  In  tone,  but 
he  was  most  earnest  in  utterance  and 
manner.  He  had  a  soft,  clear,  flutellke  voice, 
but  It  was  not  loud  ...  He  was  a  short  man. 
yet  in  speaking  seemed  large,  so  elevated 
was  he  by  his  theme,  and  so  gallant  and 
game  was  his  mien.  He  was  lame,  one  leg 
shortened,  and  wore  a  cork  sole  on  one  of 
his  boots.  When  about  to  be  emphatic,  he 
usually  caught  his  left  wrist  in  his  right 
hand  and  sank  back  on  his  lame  leg,  pausing 
to  poise  himself,  and,  as  he  rose  tq  the 
climax  of  what  he  was  about  to  utter,  would 
bear  upon  his  sound  leg  and  rise  on  it  with 
his  hands  free. 

Thus  when  Leigh  launched  into  his 
attack  on  Benton,  he  dropped  back  on 
his  lame  leg,  took  his  left  wrist  in  his 
right  hand,  and  gazed  intensely  at 
Benton. 

Senator  Leigh  began  low,  uttered  softly  as 
far  as  the  word  my  mother's  knee!'  raised 
his  voice  at  the  words  I  learned,'  and.  pro- 
nouncing the  words  to  keep'  three  times, 
each  time  louder  and  louder,  he  rose  upon 
his  sound  leg,  loosed  his  wrist,  and  putting 
forward  both  hands,  exclaimed.  'My  hands 
from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my  tongue 
from  evil  speaking.' 

According  to  Wise  a  pin  could  have 
been  heard  to  drop  on  the  floor  as 
Leigh  spoke.  Senator  Benton  sat  back 
looking  towards  the  wall,  swinging  his 
leg  over  his  chair,  and  avoiding  Leigh's 
glare." 

With  the  Democrats  in  the  majority 
in  the  Senate  during  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Congress,  Benton  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  way  and  strike  out 
the  censure  of  Jackson.  This  was  not 
strictly  a  pro  or  antlJackson  issue. 
Some  senators  opposed  any  changes 
made  to  the  Senate  Journal  for  any 
reason.  Benton  had  lost  a  chance  to 
expunge  the  Journal  in  1835,  when 
some  Whig  senators  tried  to  soften  his 
resolution  to  "rescind,  reverse,  make 
null  and  void"  the  censure  rather  than 
actually  to  remove  It  from  the  Jour- 
nal Benton  had  reluctantly  gone 
along  with  his  colleagues  at  first,  but 
then  E>aniel  Webster  had  risen  to 
crow.  'Men  may  change,  opinions  may 
change,  power  may  change,  but, 
thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the  Senate, 
the  records  of  this  body  do  not 
change."  Webster  charged  that 
Benton  had  attempted  to  falsify  the 
record  and  moved  to  have  Benton's 
resolution  tabled,  which  the  Senate 
did  by  a  vote  of  27  to  20.  Immediately. 
Benton  was  on  his  feet.  "The  exulting 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  restored  me  to 
my  courage,  "  Benton  later  reported, 
"—made  a  man  of  me  again."  He  sub- 
mitted his  resolution  anew  and  once 
again  pressed  for  ridding  the  record  of 
the  censure.'* 

Benton's  long  fight  ended  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congress  In   1837.  On 


Saturday  evening,  January  14.  1837, 
the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  caucused  at  a  Washington  res- 
taurant. Martin  Van  Buren  had  been 
elected  president  In  November,  defeat- 
ing the  Whig  candidate,  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Van  Buren  would  be 
Inaugurated  on  March  4.  An  old  and  111 
Andrew  Jackson  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  White  House  to  return  to 
the  Hermitage  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
Senate  Democrats  were  determined  to 
allow  "Old  Hickory  "  to  retire  without 
the  blot  of  censure  upon  his  name. 
Their  meeting  that  night.  Benton  re- 
ported, had  an  "air  of  convivial  enter- 
Uirunent."  Around  midnight  they  de- 
cided upon  a  method  of  procedure.  An 
oblong  square  of  black  lines  would  be 
drawn  around  the  original  censure  In 
the  Journal,  with  the  words:  ""Ex- 
punged by  order  of  the  Senate."  Each 
Democratic  senator  then  pledged  him- 
self to  support  it,  and  agreed  that 
there  would  be  no  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  after  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced until  It  was  passed.  Expecting  a 
long  and  arduous  session,  the  Demo- 
crats gave  orders  to  have  an  ample 
supply  of  cold  hams,  turkeys,  rounds 
of  beef,  pickles,  wines,  and  cups  of  hot 
coffee  ready  in  a  committee  room  off 
the  Senate  floor,  to  last  them  through 
the  debate." 

As  could  be  expected.  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Webster  all  spoke  out  against  the 
measure.  Webster  reminded  the 
Senate  of  Its  constitutional  duty  to 
keep  a  journal  and  Insisted  that  "a 
record  which  is  expunged,  is  not  a 
record  which  is  kept,  any  more  than  a 
record  which  Is  destroyed  can  be  a 
record  which  Is  preserve<L"  **  Despite 
Webster"s  eloquence,  and  his  vehe- 
mence, the  Democrats  would  not  be 
moved.  Democratic  senators,  knowing 
they  had  the  votes  to  win.  came  and 
went  from  the  Senate  chamber  during 
the  proceedings,  helping  themselves  to 
the  feast  they  provided  in  the  nearby 
committee  room,  and  inviting  their 
Whig  colleagues  to  join  them.  The 
Whigs,  it  appears,  had  lost  their  appe- 
tites. 

By  the  time  Webster  had  finished 
speaking  It  was  near  midnight.  ""The 
dense  masses  which  filled  every  inch 
of  the  room  in  the  lobbies  and  the  gal- 
leries remained  immovable,"  wrote 
Benton.  "No  one  went  out:  no  one 
could  get  in.  The  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  crammed  with  privileged  persons, 
and  it  seemed  that  all  Congress  was 
there  "  "  When  Benton  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  the  vote  was  24  to  19  to 
expunge  the  record. 

This  was  Benton's  great  moment  of 
triumph  and  he  arose  from  his  seat  to 
accept  congratulations  from  those 
about  him  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
mood  of  the  Whigs  and  bank  support- 
ers was  grim  and  the  situation  in  the^ 
chamber  was  tense.  Fearing  for  Ben- 
ton's life,  his  colleague  from  Missouri, 
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Lewis  Linn,  had  brought  pistols  into 
the  chamber  to  protect  him.  Benton's 
wife,  also  alarmed,  stood  at  her  hus- 
bands side.  But  the  ebullient  Benton 
pressed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  As 
Henry  Wise,  one  of  Benton's  Whig  op- 
ponents, watched,  Benton  "was  bois- 
terously moving  from  man  to  man, 
reaching  out  his  hand,  until  he  came 
to  the  Honorable  Baillie  Peyton,  of 
Tennessee,  who  waited  his  expected 
offer  of  a  touch  with  such  a  counte- 
nance of  contempt  and  detestation 
that  he  shrunk  back,  desisting  from 
his  gasconading,  and  resumed  his 
seat."  ** 

The  Senate  Journal  for  the  Twenty- 
third  Congress  was  carried  into  the 
Senate   chaml)er  and   placed  on  the 
desk    of    Secretary    of    the    Senate 
Asbury  Dickins.  just  in  front  of  the 
presiding  officer's  desk.  According  to 
Henry    Wise,    the    book     "seemed    to 
resist  the  opening,  the  back  was  stiff, 
and    it    shut    together    again,    until 
pressed  open  wide,  and  the  pages  so 
held  as  to  lay  upon  it  the  rule  by  the 
straight  edge  of  which  the  black  lines 
were  to  be  drawn.  We  could  not  but 
imagine  the  book  of  the  journal  as  re- 
sisting the  violation.  It  seemed  like  a 
living  victim  on  the  alter  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  scratch  of  the  pen  alone  was 
heard  in  the  awful  silence  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  gall  of  party  bitter- 
ness drew  its  lines  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness  around  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Senate.""  Henry 
Wise,  of  course,  was  grossly  exaggerat- 
ing, but  his  words  give  testament  to 
the  bitterness  which  the  Whigs  felt 
about  the  incident,  which  symbolized 
their  defeat  In  the  Bank  war,  in  the 
struggle  with  Jackson,  and  in  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1836. 

No   sooner   had   Secretary    Dlcklns 
carried  out  the  act.  drawn  the  lines 
and  expunged  the  censure,  than  the 
Senate  chamber  was  thrown  Into  tur- 
moil and  uproar.  The  Register  of  De- 
bates records  that  "hisses,  loud  and  re- 
peated, were  heard  from  various  parts 
of  the  gallery. "  Senator  William  R. 
King  of  Alabama,  then  serving  as  pre- 
siding officer,  ordered  that  the  galler- 
ies be  cleared.   But  Senator  Benton 
wanted  his  supporters  In  the  galleries 
to  witness  his  triumph,  and  asked  that 
they  be  permitted  to  remain  while  the 
"ruffians"   who   had  caused   the  dis- 
turbance  should   be   ejected.   Benton 
pointed  to  a  man  in  the  galleries  who 
had  ""cried  aloud  some  disorderly  re- 
sponse," and  ordered  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  to  seize  him.  "Here  Is  one  just 
above  me,  that  may  easily  be  identi- 
fied—the bank  ruffian! " 

Senator  King  revoked  his  drder  to 
clear  the  galleries,  and  had  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  John  Shackford  bring  forth  a 
tall,  well-dressed  man  in  ^  black  over- 
coat who  seemed  to  be  trfe  'ringlead- 
er" among  the  hecklers  in  the  galler- 
ies. After  the  man  was  brought  to  the 
well  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Benton 


then  said  that  "as  this  individual  had 
been  taken  from  the  respectable  audi- 
ence in  the  gallery,  and  had  been  pre- 
sented in  this  public  maimer,  with  all 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  had  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  punished  in  his  feel- 
ings." Benton  then  moved  to  discharge 
the   man   from   custody,   but   several 
Whigs  insisted  that  the  man  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  his  own  defense.  "A 
citizen  has  been  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the    Senate,"    said    Senator    Thomas 
Morris  of  Ohio,  "and  not  informed  for 
what  reason,  nor  of  what  offense  he 
stood  charged;  and  now  it  was  moved 
that,  without   a  hearing,   he  be  dis- 
charged from  custody.  Call  you  this 
the  justice  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes?"  Senator  King,  in  the  chair, 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  man 
had  been  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct In  the  presence  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  Senate  had  the  right  to 
protect  itself,  through  summary  pro- 
ceedings, against  such  disruptions,  "on 
the  evidence  of  its  own  senses. "  The 
Register    reports    at    this    time    that 
"some   confusion   prevailed"— as   well 
we  might  expect  it  would!  The  Senate 
finally  took  up  Benton's  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  unruly  visitor,  and  passed 
the  motion  by  a  vote  of  23  to  1.  But, 
instead  of  leaving,  the  Bank  supporter 
advanced   to   the   chair  saying:   "Mr. 
President,  am  I  not  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  in  my  own  defense?"  The  presid- 
ing officer  had  lost  all  patience  by 
that  time   and   shouted   to   the   Ser- 
geant-at-Arms:  "Take  him  out!"  "  The 
Senate  then  adjourned  after  this  mo- 
mentous and  tumultuous  session. 

Through  these  proceedings.  Henry 
Clay  had  been  ostentatiously  dressed 
entirely  in  black,  to  mark  his  mourn- 
ing for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Clay  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  a 
pinch  of  snuff  to  one  of  the  Democrat- 
ic senators  who  was  plarmlng  to  vote 
to   expunge,   a  breach   of   Senatorial 
courtesy  that  was  rare  for  the  Ken- 
tucky gentleman.  Outside  the  Capitol. 
Senators  Clay  and  Benton  came  face 
to  face.  The  two  men  were  political  en- 
emies but  personal  frlerids,  and  were 
even    related    by    marriage.    On    the 
street    they    vented    their    steam    in 
verbal  abuse  on  each  other  until  they 
calmed  down.  Senator  Benton  insisted 
on  seeing  Henry  Clay  home  and  then 
stayed  in  conversation  until  three  In 
the  morning." 

The  next  day,  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton's son  John  arrived  at  the  White 
House  with  a  present  for  President 
Jackson:  the  pen  which  had  stricken 
his  censure  from  the  Senate  JoumaL 
Needless  to  say,  Jackson  was  delighted 
and  deeply  touched.  He  kept  the  pen 
as  a  fond  remembrance  of  his  triumph, 
and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  be- 
queathed the  pen  back  to  Benton  "as 
an  evidence  of  my  high  regard,  and  ex- 
alted opinion  of  your  talents,  virtue, 
and  Patriotism."  A  few  weeks  later. 
Jackson  gave  a  grand  dinner  at  the 


White  House  for  the  "expungers"  and 
their  wives.  Being  too  ill  to  attend  the 
festivities  for  more  than  a  short  while. 
Jackson  sat  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the 
•head-expunger,"  in  his  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table." 

While  Benton   and   the   Democrats 
celebrated.     Clay     and     the     Whigs 
mourned  their  loss.  "The  Senate  Is  no 
longer  a  place  for  any  decent  man." 
Henry  Clay  complained.  His  weariness 
in  battle  was  also  evident  in  another 
letter  he  wrote  at  what  was  to  be  the 
midpoint  in  a  forty  year  career  in  the 
House  and  Senate:  "I  am  truly  sick  of 
Congress. "   Clay,   of   course,   did   not 
abandon  his  career,  and  indeed  was  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  by  the  Kentucky 
sUte  legislature  in  1837.  But  he  had 
suffered  a  long  string  of  defeats,  in  his 
presidential  campaign  against  Jackson, 
in  the  Bank  war,  and  in  his  other  legis- 
lative proposals  for  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  Internal  improvements,  and  a 
protective  tariff." 

Mr.  President,  having  recounted  the 
story  of  the  Senate's  censure  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,   and  of  Thomas   Hart 
Benton's    triumphant    expunging    of 
that  censure  from  the  JoumaL  I  think 
it  only  fitting  to  conclude  my  remarks 
with  fc  few  words  about  the  remarka- 
ble Henry  Clay  and  the  Whig  party 
which  he  built  and  with  which   his 
name  was  so  closely  associated.  The 
Whigs   are   not   well   remembered   in 
American    history.    They    lasted    less 
than  thirty  years,  and  were  perhaps 
the  unluckiest  political  party  in  our 
nation's  history.  Although  they  often 
controlled  one  or  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress,  they    elected   only    two    presi- 
dents,  William   Henry   Harrison   and 
Zachary  Taylor,  both  of  whom  died 
early  in  their  presidential  terms.  The 
party  which  could  boast  of  such  giants 
as  Clay.  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  could 
elect  none  of  them  president,  despite 
the  prodigious  efforts  of  all  three  of 
those  men  to  achieve  that  honor. 

Some     historians,     notably     Henry 
Adams,  have  dismissed  the  Whig  party 
for  being  "feeble  in  ideas. "  but  this  is 
an   unfair   assessment   of   the    party 
which    rallied    around    Henry    Clay's 
■American  System."  The  Whigs  repre- 
sented the  new  conunercial  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury America.  While  they  opposed  a 
strong  presidency,  they  were  not  op- 
posed to  an  active  federal  government. 
Indeed,  during  the  Panic  of  1837  we 
find  the  Jacksonian  president,  Martin 
Van    Buren,    complaining    that    the 
people  "looked  to  the  government  for 
too  much,"-and  have  we  heard  that 
recently-and      the     Whig     Senator 
Henry     Clay     responding     that     the 
people  were  "entitled  to  the  protecting 
care  of  a  paternal  government."  and 
have    we    heard    that    recently.    The 
Whigs  thought  of  themselves  as  the 
moral  party.  Many  Whigs  were  leaders 
in  movements  for  temperance,  public 
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education,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  other  social  reforms.  Senator  Clay 
once  introduced  a  resolution  for  a  day 
of  national  "humiliation  and  prayer" 
in  response  to  a  cholera  epidemic,  but 
the  Jacksonians  in  the  Senate  blocked 
the  resolution  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violated  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  ^*- 

There  is  obviously  much  to  admire 
in  the  programs  and  principles  of  the 
Whig  party,  but  we  must  balance  this 
with  the  observation  that  the  Whigs 
tended  to  be  the  party  of  big  business 
and  of  the  more  aristocratic  forces  in 
American    society.    Clay's    protective 
tariff  would  protect  mostly  the  textile 
manufacturers   of   New   England   and 
the   large   plantations   of   the   South 
which  supplied  their  cotton.  So  also 
the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  in- 
ternal   improvements,    would    benefit 
the  producing  class  first  and  foremost. 
In  his  recent  book  on   The  Political 
Culture  of  the  American  Whigs,  Profes- 
sor Oaniel  Walker  Howe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
noted  that  "Whig  policies  did  not  have 
the  object  of  redistributing  wealth  or 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  privi- 
leged .  .  .  For  all  their  innovations  in 
economic   policy,   the   Whigs   usually 
thought    of    themselves    as    conserv- 
atives." "  Thus  while  the  Whigs  repre- 
sented the  dominant  groups  in  society, 
they  failed  to  become  the  dominant 
party.  They  lost  critical  elections  to 
the  Jacksonian   Democrats  who   had 
become   more  clearly   identified   with 
labor,  small  farmers.  Immigrants,  and 
the  "common  folk." 

Mr.  President,  the  Whig  party, 
which  was  bom  in  Its  opposition  to 
President  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
Bank  policies,  came  together  first  in 
the  efforts  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  to  censure  Jackson.  The  Whigs 
lasted  for  another  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  its  leaders  struggled  gal- 
lantly to  hold  this  nation  together 
against  sectional  tensions  and  power- 
ful forces  of  disunity.  When  the  Whig 
party  finally  collapsed  it  caused  a 
major  realignment  in  American  poll- 
tics  and  contributed  to  the  coming  of  a 
terrible  Civil  War  that  divided  this 
nation  in  two.  But  the  events  of  this 
period  between  the  birth  and  demise 
of  the  Whig  party  will  be  the  subjects 
of  my  later  addresses  in  this  series. 
These  were  the  turbulent  years  when 
the  Senate  would  grow,  in  the  words 
of  the  commemorative  booklet  on  the 
Old  Senate  Chamber,  "from  a  small 
council  to  the  primary  forum  for  the 
great  national  debates  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century."  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  notes  to  Censure  Of 
Andrew  Jackson.  1833-1837." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: . 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

RuDMAN).    Is   there   further   morning 

business?  If  not.  morning  business  is 

closed. 


INTELUGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  report  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  391)  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  Identifying 
certain  United  SUtes  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  Informanu.  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  esUbllsh  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  Intelligence 
relationships. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
earlier  debate  on  S.  391,  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities'  Protection  Act,  I 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  ever  upheld  a  statute 
in  the  first  amendment  area  where  the 
only  criminal  intent  required  was  a 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  which 
the  Justice  Department  has  described 
as  a  negligence  standard.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  "reason  to  believe"  stand- 
ard have  not  cited  any  Supreme  Court 
precedent  upholding  a  statute  pro- 
scribing activity  In  the  first  amend- 
ment area  where  a  requirement  of  bad 
purpose  was  not  included  in  the  stat- 
ute. Senator  CHAm  did  cite  four 
lower  court  cases  which  discussed  a 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  In  nation- 
al security  crimes. 

When  I  earlier  talked  about  this,  Mr. 
President.  I  expressed  my  concern 
about  dangers  to  the  first  amendment 
and  stated  that  in  my  years  in  public 
life,  both  as  a  prosecutor  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, the  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  has  guided  me  the  most,  and 
certainly  guided  my  consideration  the 
most,  has  been  the  first  amendment. 

I  feel  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  our  Constitution.  Not 


only  does  everything  else  pale  beside 
the  first  amendment,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  last  long  without  the 
first  amendment. 

So  I  was  interested  In  the  cases  cited 
by  Senator  Chafte.  I  was  interested  in 
whether  a  negligence  standard  had 
been  applied  In  a  first  amendment 
case.  If  so,  then  I  would  be  quite  con- 
cerned that  we  might  see  a  quick  ero- 
sion of  the  first  amendment. 

I  found  that  none  of  the  cases  really 
addressed  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 
Three  of  the  cases  involved  no  first 
amendment  claims  whatsoever.  Two  of 
these  cases  concerned  sabotage  during 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
The  third  involved  a  related  crime  of 
producing  defective  war  material 
during  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. Clearly,  persons  engaged  in 
blasting  high  voltage  electric  power- 
lines,  burning  ROTC  buildings,  or 
knowingly  supplying  the  Army  with 
defective  airplane  parts  cannot  be 
compared  to  a  newspaper  reporter  le- 
gitimately Investigating  abuses  by  the 
Intelligence  community. 

Only  one  of  the  cases  cited  last  week 
by  Senator  Chafee,  the  Progressive 
case,  involved  any  first  amendment 
rights.  That  case  involved  no  prosecu- 
tion under  the  "reason  to  believe" 
standard.  Rather,  the  case  was  a  civil 
action  seeking  to  enjoin  the  Progres- 
sive magazine  from  publishing  materi- 
al classified  as  "restricted  data"  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  While  the  in- 
junction was  entered  at  the  district 
court  level,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Government  dropped  the  case  on 
appeal,  the  magazine  published  the 
data,  and  no  prosecution  under  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  ensued. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier.  This 
issue  is  too  serious  to  afford  the 
Senate  the  luxury  of  seeing  just  how 
close  to  the  constitutional  limit  we  can 
go  without  crossing  over  the  line. 

I  am  getting  very  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  matter  after  matter 
coming  before  the  Senate  of  late,  we 
try  to  see  how  far  we  can  push  the 
Constitution. 

I  see  more  and  more  the  position 
taken  that  we  really  should  not  act  on 
constitutional  issues  here,  but  simply 
pass  a  law  and  let  the  Supreme  Court 
straighten  out  whatever  mess  we 
might  create. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  duty  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Constitution, 
and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
indeed  do  that. 

Really,  with  no  legal  precedents  sup- 
porting the  position  put  forward  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  put  forward  out  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  protect  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  our  intelligence  agents,  a  desire 
shared  by  me— he  and  I  being  of  one 
mind  in  that  regard,  but  of  different 
minds  as  to  how  we  go  about  doing  it— 
with  no  legal  precedents  supporting 


his  position,  the  safer  thing  to  do,  the 
wiser  thing  to  do,  is  to  follow  the  only 
Supreme  Court  decision  clearly  on 
point  In  this  area,  the  Gorin  decision, 
and  Include  a  bad  purpose  or  intent 
standard  in  section  601(c)  in  the  bill. 

I  now  wish  to  present  a  summary  of 
the  facts  and  holdings  of  the  cases 
cited  by  Senator  Chafee. 

UniUd  StaUs  v.  Achlenberg,  459  P.2d  91 
(8th  Cir.  1972). 

In  Achtenberg  the  defendant  had  been 
convicted  of  violating  the  Sabotage  Act  due 
to  his  involvement  In  a  series  of  Incidents  In- 
cluding the  burning  of  an  Army  ROTC 
building  at  Washington  University  in  late 
1970.  The  SaboUge  Act  applies  only  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  On  appeal, 
the  court  determined  that  the  coverage  of 
the  Act  was  not  overbroad  and  that  its 
meaning  was  not  unconstitutionally  vague. 
"Reason  to  l>elieve"  was  among  those  terms 
held  not  unconstitutionally  vague.  Al- 
though the  statute  would  ordinarily  pro- 
scribe the  burning  of  an  Army  ROTC  build- 
ing as  something  which  might  injure.  Inter- 
fere with  or  obstruct  the  United  States  In 
preparation  for  war.  the  court  reversed  and 
remanded  for  a  new  trial  due  to  procedural 
errors  by  the  lower  court  which  had  result- 
ed in  prejudice  to  the  defendant. 

United  States  v.  Bishop,  555  F.2d  771 
(10th  Cir.  1977). 

The  defendant.  Bishop,  had  been  convict- 
ed of  bombing  and  destroying  four  high 
voltage  line  towers  which,  due  to  their  prox- 
imity to  and  use  by  federal  military  contrac- 
tors, an  Air  Force  Base  and  an  Arsenal,  were 
considered  under  the  protection  of  the  Sab- 
otage Act.  The  purpose  of  the  tK>mbings  had 
been  to  create  domestic  turmoil  which 
would  require  the  government  to  bring 
troops  back  from  Vietnam.  The  defendant 
asserted  that  terms  such  as  "reason  to  X>e- 
lieve"  were  unconstitutionally  vague.  The 
court  held  that  the  Federal  Sabotage  Act 
was  sufficiently  clear  to  give  fair  notice  of 
prohibited  acts  to  a  normally  intelligent 
person,  and  was  not  void  for  vagueness. 

Although  there  was  sufficient  evidence  re- 
garding the  defendant's  activities  for  convic- 
tion, the  court  held  that  the  declaration  of 
a  national  emergency  in  1950.  upon  which 
the  prosecution  was  based,  did  not  give  the 
defendant  sufficient  notice  that  the  Act. 
which  is  only  applicable  when  there  is  a  de- 
clarded  war  or  a  national  emergency,  would 
proscribe  his  conduct.  The  court  reversed 
the  conviction  with  the  direction  that  the 

Indlctnient  be  dropped. 

SchmeUer  v.  UniUd  States,  143  F2d.  S44 
(6th  Cir  1944). 

The  appellants  In  SchmeUer.  a  manager 
and  a  metallurgist  lor  a  foundry  company 
which  made  aluminum  castings  for  air- 
planes used  In  World  War  II.  had  been  con- 
victed under  a  federal  statute  that  prohibit- 
ed the  making  of  war  material  In  a  defective 
manner.  The  offense  must  be  "willful"  and 
done  with  'reason  to  believe "  that  the  act 
may  injure  or  Interfere  with  governmental 
war  measures.  That  statute  proscribes  such 
activity  only  "when  the  United  States  Is  at 
war  or  In  times  of  national  emergency. "  and 
requires  that  the  accused  know  he  Is  pro- 
ducing a  defective  product. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve "  standard  was  not  addressed  by  the 
court.  The  court  Instead  focused  on  the  evi- 
dentiary and  procedural  difficulties  encoun- 
tered In  the  court  below.  The  court  deter- 
mined that  the  minor  Imperfections  in  the 
casting  were  not  such  as  to  render  them 


"defective"  and  that  no  evidence  in  the 
record  supported  the  conviction  of  the  ap- 
pellants. The  judgments  and  the  sentences 
were  set  aside  and  the  lower  court  was  or- 
dered to  grant  defendants'  motion  for  a  di- 
rected verdict. 

United  States  v.  Progressive.  Inc..  467  F. 
Supp.  990  (W.D.  Wis.  1979);  485  F.  Supp.  5 
(W.D.  Wis.  1979).  appeals  dismissed,  610 
F.2d  819  (7th  Cir.  1979). 

In  Progressive,  the  United  Slates  brought 
a  civil  case  seeking  a  temporary  restraining 
order  to  enjoin  the  release  of  an  article  by 
Progressive  magazine  detailing  the  manu- 
facture and  assembly  of  the  hydrogen 
t)omb.  A  preliminary  injunction  was  sought 
on  the  basis  that  the  article  contained  gov- 
ernment Information  classified  within  the 
meaning  of  "restricted  area"  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  that  publication  of 
such  an  article  would  "likely  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Act."  That  Act  prohibits 
anyone  from  communic»ting.  transmitting, 
or  disclosing  any  restricted  data  to  any 
person  "with  reason  to  believe  that  such 
daU  will  be  utilized  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  for- 
eign nation. " 

The  court  determined  that  there  were 
concepts  presented  in  the  article  which 
came  within  the  definition  of  restricted  daU 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  court  found 
that  the  sUtute  and  standards  as  applied  in 
the  case  were  not  vague  or  overbroad.  The 
court  concluded  that  the  release  of  such  es- 
sentially classified  material  would  secure  an 
advantage  to  foreign  nations  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  by  assisting  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry and  accelerating  "the  membership  of  a 
candidate  nation  in  the  thermonuclear 
club." 

The  preliminary  injunction  was  entered 
by  the  district  court.  The  court  did  not  ad- 
dress the  question  of  whether  the  reason  to 
believe  standard  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
would  violate  the  First  Amendment.  Nor  did 
the  court  address  whether  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve standard  as  used  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  referring  to  willful  use  of  the  informa- 
tion to  injure  the  United  SUtes  or  advan- 
tage a  foreign  nation,  requires  a  showing  of 
bad  purpose.  See  Gorin  v.  United  StaUs.  312 
U.S.  19,  27-28  (1941)  (Intent  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  information  obUined  Is  to  be  used 
to  injure  the  United  SUtes  requires  a  show- 
ing that  defendant  acted  in  bad  faith). 

Later  developments  rendered  the  case 
moot  before  the  court  of  appeals  could 
review  the  decision.  While  awaiting  appeal, 
information  regarding  the  makeup  of  nucle- 
ar weaponry  became  public  knowledge, 
prompting  the  Justice  Department  to  drop 
lU  case.  The  article  in  question  was  ulti- 
mately published.  Although  the  Justice  De- 
partment reserved  its  right  to  bring  criminal 
charges  against  Progressive,  none  were  ever 
brought. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  address 
myself  briefly  once  more  on  this. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  in  the  Senate  are 
quite  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
Identities  of  our  agents,  abroad  or 
here,  are  protected.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  a  list  of  members  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  published,  especially  In 
countries  where  they  may  be  In  physi- 
cal harm. 

Contrary  to  the  view  that  some  have 
of  a  James  Bond  kind  of  superagent, 
so  many  of  our  intelligence  agents  are 
among  the  most  innocuous  people  you 
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will  meet.  Many  are  downright  profes- 
sorial. Their  duties  may  Involve  analy- 
ses of  the  published  reports  of  the  par- 
ticular country  in  which  they  serve, 
economic  analyses,  linguistic  analyses. 
These  agents  are  there  because  of 
their  economic  or  linguistic  abilities, 
certainly  not  because  of  their  martial 
arts  abilities  or  anything  of  that 
nature. 

All  of  these  agents  must  be  protect- 
ed. As  I  said  earlier.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  efforts  in  wanting  to 
protect  them. 

In  doing  so.  however,  we  protect 
them  because  by  protecting  them  we 
protect  the  interests  of  our  country. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  the 
greatest  interests  of  our  country  is  in 
protecting  our  own  Constitution,  the 
framework  of  our  own  Government, 
and  as  I  said  before,  the  foundation  of 
our  Constitution  has  to  be  the  tirst 
amendment.  If  the  first  amendment 
falls,  everything  fails  with  it.  If  we 
remove  the  right  of  free  press  and  the 
right  and  ability  of  people  to  speak 
out  In  this  country,  what  have  we  sac- 
rificed for  OY£r  200  years?  What  do  we 
stand  for  today?  What  does  this  body 
stand  for,  this  Chamber,  what  do  each 
of  us  as  Members  stand  for.  if  not  to 
protect  the  peoples  right  of  free 
speech? 

We  are  separate  and  apart  from 
every  other  country  in  the  world  be- 
cause of  our  first  amendment.  No 
other  country  has  such  rigid  right  of 
free  speech.  In  the  guise  of  protecting 
ourselves,  let  us  not  harm  ourselves  by 
cutting  back  on  that  right. 

I  would  urge  that  we  not  adopt  a 
negligence  standard,  something  that  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  less  stringent 
nature  of  civil  law. 

I  would  point  out  as  I  did  last  week, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Director  of  the  CIA 
have  both  said  that  the  provision 
passed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
BiDEN,  myself,  and  others,  would  be 
acceptable  to  them,  that  they  could 
prosecute  under  it.  and  it  would  give 
them  the  protection  they  needed.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  said  that  the  provi- 
sion proposed  by  us  would  pass  consti- 
tutional muster.  E>rerybody  appears  to 
agree  on  that. 

The  provision  proposed  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Rhode  Island, 
however,  does  not  have  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  whether  it  is  constitutional 
and.  for  that  reason  alone,  we  ought  to 
stay  away  from  it. 

Certainly,  if  we  have  a  provision 
that  can  pass  constitutional  muster, 
that  can  protect  our  agent  identities, 
then  that  is  the  one  that  we  should  go 
with. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDMCNT  NO.   iaS« 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  more  co- 
sponsors  be  added  to  my  amendment: 
Senator  McClure  of  Idaho  and  Sena- 
tor MuRKOwsKi  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  certain  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  which  has  covered 
a  period,  intermittently,  of  the  last  2 
weeks.  The  matter  which  we  are  ad- 
dressing is  the  amendment  which  I 
submitted,  amendment  No.  1256.  That 
is  the  pending  matter  on  the  floor. 

rOSITIOIf  OP  THE  ADMINISTaATIOM 

At  various  times  during  the  course 
of  consideration  of  the  identities  legis- 
lation and  my  amendment,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  committee  ver- 
sion—not my  amendment  but  the  com- 
mittee version— is  acceptable  to  the 
administration.  In  support  of  this  con- 
tention, proponents  of  the  committee 
version  have  introduced  Into  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  July  15,  1981. 
That  letter  was  from  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Mr. 
Casey,  to  Chairman  Boland  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee.  In  this 
letter.  Director  Casey  declared  hla 
willingness  to  support  what  was  then 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation.  The  proponents 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  version— 
which  is  on  the  floor  here  today— have 
cited  this  letter  but  have  consistently 
failed  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Direc- 
tor stressed  that  the  Chafee-Jackson 
version,  or  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  today,  is  preferable. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  letter.  After 
expressing  his  willingness  to  support 
what  was  then  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee's  version  of  the  bill.  Direc- 
tor Casey  said: 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  the^»d- 
mlnlstratlon's  preference  for  S.  391.  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Identities  Bill,  re- 
mains unchanged. 

What  he  is  referring  to  there  is  the 
bill  as  originally  Introduced,  which,  of 
course.  Is  the  amendment  which  I 
have  on  the  floor  today.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  thus,  that  when  the  Di- 
rector was  saying  the  House  language 
was  acceptable,  it  was  clearly  not  the 
preference  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Director  Casey's  letter  of 
July  15.  1981,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative BoLAND.  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CXKTRAL  INTKLLIGENCI  ACCNCY. 

Wathington.  DC.  July  IS.  1991. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Chairman.  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.    Houte  0/  Representative*. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  had  my  Gen- 
eral Counsel  look  carefully  at  the  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  4  which  you  sent  to  us 
on  24  June  As  you  will  note  from  the  en- 
closed memorandum,  he  believes  that  the 
proposed  amendment  may  be  deficient  In 
certain  respects  and  that  It  could  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation.  He 
has  set  forth  an.  alternative  which  would  be 
accepUble  under  cerUIn  conditions.  We 
would  be  prepajred  to  support  this  alterna- 
tive, which  I  uriderstand  Is  already  familar 
to  members  and  \taf f  of  your  Committee.  If 
Its  adoption  woul(l  ensure  House  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  Identities  Bill  directly  fol- 
lowing the  reporting  of  H.R.  4  from  your 
Committee.  I  must  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  Administration's  preference  for  S. 
391.  the  Senate  version  of  the  Identities 
Bill,  remains  unchanged. 

I  hope  that  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  Supreme  Courts  opinion  In 
Haig  v.  Agee.  which  was  handed  down  on  29 
June.  This  opinion  goes  a  long  way  toward 
dispelling  any  residual  concerns  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Identities  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  we  must  avoid  any  further 
delay  which  would  Jeopardize  our  mutual 
goal  of  securing  enactment  of  the  Identities 
Bill  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  will  move  forward  ex- 
peditiously In  reporting  H.R.  4  favorably. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Casey. 
i>trec/or  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill  on  March  4  of 
this  year,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  declared  that  he  had 
met  with  Director  Casey  twice  and 
that  Director  Casey  stated  that  he 
found  the  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  to  be  acceptable.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Casey  dated 
March  12.  1981.  which  I  believe  pro- 
vides the  definitive  statement  of  the 
intelligence  community's  position  on 
the  indentitles  bill.  I  wish  to  read  Mr. 
Casey's  letter  at  this  time.  This  Is  the 
Intelligence  community's  position  on 
this  legislation.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  me. 

CnrntAL  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  March  12,  1982. 
Hon.  John  H.  CHArck. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chafee:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that,  during  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act  on  4  March  1982, 
Senator  Specter  declared  he  had  met  with 
me  twice,  and  he  knew  that  I  find  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  version  of  S.  391  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  believe  It  is  important  that  you  have  the 
benefit  of  my  position.  CerUinly  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  version  of  the  Bill  would  be 
preferable  to  no  legislation  at  all:  but  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  Intelligence  Com- 
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munity  firmly  supports  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  President  In  their  belief  that  the 
verson  of  subsection  601(c)  passed  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  embodied  in 
the  Chafee-Jackson  amendment  to  S.  391  is. 
as  President  Reagan  put  It  in  his  letter  of  3 
February  1982  to  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  Senate,  "far  more  likely  to 
result  in  an  effective  law  "  I  believe  Senator 
Specter  fully  understands  that  this  Is  my 
position. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Casey. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  President 
Reagan's  letter  of  February  3.  1982.  to 
which  Director  Casey  refers,  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Before  that  goes  In.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  quote  just  a  few  words  from  It: 

Last  September  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives overwhelmingly  passed  the  Adminis- 
tration-supported version  of  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act.  The  Senate  is 
soon  to  take  up  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  you  will  have  before  you  two  ver- 
sions. While  I  believe  that  both  versions  are 
fully  protective  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. Attorney  (jeneral  Smith  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  original  version,  first  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Chafee  and  others,  is  far 
more  likely  to  result  In  an  effective  law  that 
could  lead  to  successful  prosecution. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  each  of  your  col- 
leagues to  support  the  carefully-crafted 
Chafee-Jackson  amendment  to  S.  391.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
this  legislation. 

That  is  signed  by  Ronald  Reagan 
and  this  letter,  which  was  also  sent  to 
the  minority  leader,  was  addressed  to 
the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker)  on 
February  3.  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 

Record,  as  follows: 


Chafee-Jackson    amendment    to   S.    391.    I 
cannot   overemphasize    the    importance   of 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  February  3,  1982. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker. 
Majority  Leader.^ 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  Legislation  to  make 
criminal  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  our  intelligence  officers  remains 
the  cornerstone  for  the  improvement  of  our 
intelligence  capabilities,  a  goal  that  I  know 
we  share.  Nothing  has  been  more  damaging 
to  this  effort  than  the  pernicious  disclosures 
of  the  names  of  officers  whom  we  send 
abroad  on  dangerous  and  difficult  assign- 
ments. Unfortunately,  these  disclosures  con- 
tinue with  impunity,  endangering  lives,  seri- 
ously impairing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
clandestine  operations,  and  adversely  affect- 
ing morale  within  our  intelligence  agencies. 

Last  September  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly  passed  the  Adminis- 
tration-supported version  of  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act.  The  Senate  is 
soon  to  take  up  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  you  will  have  before  you  two  ver- 
sions. While  I  believe  that  both  versions  are 
fully  protective  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. Attorney  General  Smith  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  original  version,  first  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Chaffee  and  others,  is  far 
more  likely  to  result  In  an  effective  law  that 
could  lead  to  successful  prosecution. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  each  of  your  col- 
leagues   to    support    the    carefully-crafted 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Justice  Department,  or  the  Intelli- 
gence community  with  respect  to  the 
Chafee-Jackson  amendment  to  this 
bin.  the  amendment  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

They  all  prefer  It.  They  want  it  to 
pass  the  Senate.  They  want  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language  to  be  subsec- 
tion 601(c)  of  S.  391. 

DlfTERENCE  BETWEEN  VERSIONS 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  consider- 
able debate  on  this  matter,  principally 
-<ed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On 
February  25.  1982,  some  statements 
were  made  by  that  distinguished  Sena- 
tor In  which  he  Implied  there  really 
was  no  difference  between  the  Intent 
language  and  the  reason  to  believe 
language  as  It  applied  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  legislation  in  securing  a 
successful  prosecution.  I  read  from 
Senator  Biden's  statement  in  the 
Record: 

The  Senator  says  we  have  these  guys  who 
are  publishing  these  bulletins  saying.  'Well, 
I  intended  to  help  America  when  I  disclosed 
the  name  of  Joe  Doakes.  who  is  an  agent  of 
the  CIA,  so  don't  find  me  guilty  because,  al- 
though I  intended  something.  I  did  not 
Intend  to  hurt,  I  Intended  to  help." 

I  submit  that  under  the  reason  to  believe 
standard,  he  can  say  the  same  thing. 

In   other   words.   Senator   Biden   is 
now  taking  Issue  with  the  amendment 
I    have    on    the    floor— namely,    the 
reason   to   believe   language— and   he 
suggests,  as  we  learn  through  this  quo- 
tation, that  he  thinks  a  defendant  can 
successfully    escape    prosecution    by 
saying  that  he  really  did  not  intend  to 
do  any  harm,  that  he  really  intended 
to  help  the  Intelligence  community. 
Senator  Biden  continues: 
I  submit  that  under  the  reason  to  believe 
standard.  he- 
Meaning  the  accused- 
can  say  the  same  thing.  He  can  stand  before 
the  Jury  and  say,  'Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
had  reason  to  believe  this  would  help  Amer- 
ica  when    I    disclosed    the    name    of    Joe 
Doalcs"— 
namely,  the  CIA  agent. 

That  completes  the  quotation  from 
the  record  of  February  25  of  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  the  implication  of  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  that  the  reason 
to  believe  standard  Is  really  just  as 
subjective  as  the  intent  to  impair  or 
impede  standard.  A  defendant  can 
claim  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe 
his  disclosure  would  impair  or  impede 
U.S.  intelligence  activities. 

Of  course,  a  defendant  can  claim  he 
hswl  no  reason  to  believe,  just  as  he 
can  claim  he  had  no  intent  to  harm 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States.   However,   that  is  not 


the  essential  i>olnt.  A  defendant  can 
claim  anything,  any  time. 

The  point  is  this:  Under  the  subjec- 
tive language— namely,  the  intent  lan- 
guage which  is  in  the  committee  bill— 
a  jury  must  find  that  the  defendant 
actually  possessed  the  requisite  intent 
to  impair  or  Impede  Intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  SUtes.  The  jury  has 
to  find  that  Intent  in  the  breast  of  the 
defendant. 

Under  the  reason  to  believe  lan- 
guage, which  we  have  in  my  amend- 
ment, the  jury  can  determine  that 
under  all  the  relevant  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, a  reasonable  person  would 
have  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
disclosure  would  impair  or  impede  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  objective  standard. 
The  reason  we  consider  the  reason  to 
believe  language  to  be  objective  Is  that 
you  can  look  at  the  facts  and  ask,  "Is 
this  what  a  reasonable  person  would 
have  had  cause  to  believe?  " 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  reason  to 
believe  standard  takes  the  jury  out  of 
the  breast  of  the  defendant,  out  of  the 
intent  to  Impair  and  impede,  and  re- 
<■  quires  the  jury  to  concentrate  on  the 
objective  facts  of  the  matter.  Surely, 
this  is  an  Important  difference. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  stated  that 
both  versions  of  the  bill  can  get  the 
job  done.  He  says: 

Why  take  a  chance  with  the  Chafee-Jack- 
son amendment,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
declared  unconstitutional? 


I  do  not  agree  that  both  versions  will 
get  the  job  done.  There  are  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  the  subjective 
intent  standard  in  the  committee  bill 
will  be  effective.  This  issue,  as  to 
whether  Senator  Bidew's  specific 
intent  standard  would  be  effective 
from  a  prosecutorial  standpoint,  was 
raised  before  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  last  year,  on  April  7,  1981. 
when  Mr.  Richard  WiUard.  counsel  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  Intelligence 
Policy,  stated  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  specific  Intent  requirement  could 
serve  to  confuse  the  Issues  to  the  point 
where  the  Government  could  be  unable  to 
esUblish  the  requisite  Intent  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  in  prosecutions  brought 
under  the  statute. 

This  Is  a  representative  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  speaking,  who  was  coun- 
sel to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Richard  WiUard  believes,  as  we 
note  here,  that  the  intent  requirement 
could  serve  to  confuse  the  issue,  to  the 
point  where  the  Government  would  be 
unable  to  establish  the  intent  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  Wlllard  dismissed  the  Intent  pro- 
vision. Then  he  moves  to  the  bill  that 
was  originally  introduced  which  con- 
tains my  language.  He  says: 

The  Senate  counterpart  of  this  bill.  S.  391. 
alleviates  these  potential  problems  by  re- 
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qulrlnc  only  that  a  defendant  be  shown  to 
have  had  "reason  to  believe."  rather  than 
specific  Intent,  that  the  dlscloaure  would 
Impair  or  Impede  U.S.  Intelligence  activities. 
This  objective  standard  Is  preferable  to  the 
Justice  Department  since  It  would  relieve 
the  difficult  burden  otherwise  Imposed  on 
the  Oovemment  to  prove  the  defendant 
acted  with  an  evil  sUte  of  mind.  This  type 
of  "reason  to  believe"  standard  has  been 
found  by  the  courts  to  be  valid  and  has  sur- 
vived constitutionally-based  charges  of  over- 
breadth and  vagueness.  See.  e.g..  United 
StaU*  V.  BUhop.  566  F.2d  771  (10th  CIr. 
1977):  Schmeller  v.  United  StaU*.  143  P.2d 
644  (6th  CIr.  1»44).  We  believe  this  standard 
would  be  more  easily  applied  and  sustained 
by  the  courts. 

That  concludes  the  statement  by 
Mr.  WlUard. 

So  this  reason-to-belleve  standard  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  not  something  we 
have  plucked  from  the  air.  This  is  a 
standard  that  exists  In  current  stat- 
utes, particularly  sUtutes  dealing  with 
espionage  and  related  activities,  and  it 
has  been  held  constitutional.  It  has 
been  held  constitutional  by  surviving 
the  challenges  both  on  overbreadth 
and  vagueness. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  extreme- 
ly Important  that  Congress  pass  an  ef- 
fective bill. 

(Mr.  MATTINOLY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  language  In  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  s  version 
has  already  been  rejected  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  The  lan- 
guage In  601(0  that  we  are  consider- 
ing here  in  the  Chamber  came  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee.  It  is 
the  exact  same  language  that  came 
onto  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  committee.  The  lan- 
guage was  changed  on  the  House  floor. 
It  was  rejected,  and  in  place  of  It  was 
substituted  the  very  language  I  have 
In  my  amendment.  That  language 
passed  overwhelmingly  In  the  House 
354  to  56  last  fall. 

If  we  want  a  bill  and  If  we  want  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  then  let  us 
adopt  the  amendment  I  am  proposing. 
Make  it  part  of  the  bill,  pass  the  bill, 
and  then  the  bills  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
practically  the  same.  There  will  be  no 
long  drawn  out  conference.  There  will 
be  no  problems.  We  will  have  legisla- 
tion. We  will  stop  "naming  names."  If 
we  reject  my  amendment  and  adopt 
the  committee  language,  then  we  have 
problems  resolving  this  difference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Then  I  could  not  make  any  prediction 
as  to  whether  we  will  indeed  have  leg- 
islation on  this  subject  this  year  or 
any  year. 

All  of  us  have  seen  situations  arise 
where  difierent  languages  are  passed 
in  each  House,  there  are  long  delays, 
and  sometimes  the  differences  are 
never  reconciled.  I  have  been  through 
conferences  where  conferees  never 
came  to  a  conclusion. 


So  if  we  truly  want  legislation.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  amendment. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve standard  is  more  likely  to  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  on  the  issue  in  the 
Agee  case.  The  court  specifically  said 
that  unauthorized  disclosures  of  intel- 
ligence identities  "are  clearly  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution." 

The  Ca»-ter  and  Reagan  Justice  De- 
partment have  both  favored  the  objec- 
tive reason-to-belleve  standard.  The 
reason-to-belleve  standard  is  contained 
In  a  numl>er  of  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes and  had  been  upheld  by  the 
courts. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  items: 

One,  a  listing  of  Federal  criminal 
statutes  employing  reason  to  believe, 
and  we  have  here  nine  separate  ones 
in  which  the  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard is  there.  I  will  not  give  the  United 
States  Code  numbers.  They  are  all  in 
18  U.S.C.  except  for  the  last  one  which 
is  42  U.S.C.  But  they  deal  with  gather- 
ing defense  information,  duplication 
of  defense  documents  or  objects,  re- 
ceiving defense  Information,  transmit- 
ting defense  information,  unauthor- 
ized possession  of  defense  information, 
providing  defense  information  to  aid 
foreign  governments,  destruction  of 
defense  facilities,  olwtructing  defense 
production,  and  communication  of  re- 
stricted data. 

All  these  statutes  have  the  language 
utilizing  the  reason-to-belleve  stand- 
ard. Sometimes  it  is  prefaced  by  the 
phrase  "with  Intent  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve." It  does  not  mean  "and  reason  to 
believe."  It  means  one  or  the  other. 

The  first  sUtute  refers  to  gathering 
defense  Information;  the  next  one  pro- 
hibits duplication  of  defense  docu- 
ments or  objects.  They  have  the  Intent 
or  reason-to-t>eIleve  language. 

The  next  statute  refers  to  receiving 
defense  Information.  The  language 
talks  about  knowing  or  having  reason 
to  believe  that  It  could  be  used  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Notice  there  Is  no  Intent  language 
whatever  In  there.  Knowing  or  having 
reason  to  believe  Is  the  language. 

The  next  statute  deals  with  trans- 
mitting defense  Information  find  has 
only  the  reason  to  believe  standard. 
There  Is  no  Intent  standard. 

Another  statute  prohibits  the  unau- 
thorized possession  of  defense  infor- 
mation, which  the  possessor  has 
reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to  the 
injury  of  the  United  States.  There  fs 
nothing  about  intent.  Instead  it  re- 
quires the  reason  to  believe  standard 
for  prosecution. 

The  destruction  of  defense  facilities 
legislation.  18  United  States  Code 
2153.  section  (a).  sUtes  that  the  de- 
fendant must  have  the  intent  or 
reason  to  believe  that  his  act  may 
injure  the  United  SUtes.  Again.  In  18 


United  States  Code  2154.  obstructing 
defense  production,  there  is  the  same 
standard:  Anyone  with  intent  or 
reason  to  believe  his  act  may  injure 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  42  United  SUtes  Code  2274(b). 
communication  of  restricted  data,  the 
act  states  that  whoever  communicates 
restricted  data  with  reason  to  believe 
such  dau  will  be  utilized  to  injure  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  punished. 

The  second  group  of  documents  is  a 
review  of  Federal  court  cases  Involving 
the  reason  to  believe  standard.  I  shall 
Just  quote  one:  Schmeller  v.  United 
States  (Sixth  circuit.  1944). 

Schmeller  and  others  were  convicted 
of  violating  a  Federal  statute  which 
reads  in  pertinent  part: 

"When  the  United  Sutes  is  at  war  •  •  • 

This  is  In  a  war  situation,  but  the 
pertinent  point  Is  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

•  '  *  whoever,  with  reason  to  believe  that 
his  act  may  Injure.  Interfere  with,  or  ob- 
struct the  United  States 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
sufficiency  of  the  indictment  under 
the  sUtute. 

Quoting  now  the  sixth  circuit: 

Under  the  latter  part  of  this  sUtute  the 
specific  intent  to  injure  or  Interfere  with 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
associate  nation  need  not  be  proved.  — 

There  is  no  necessity  to  prove  intent. 

The  aft  of  willfully  making  war  material  In 
a  defective  manner,  with  reason  to  believe 
that  the  act  may  Injure  or  Interfere  with 
governmental  war  measures,  constitutes  the 
offense. 

And  the  court  continued: 

The  appellants  are  clearly  apprised  of  the 
specific  offense  charged,  for  the  casting  is 
Identified  and  Its  heat  number  gives  the  ap- 
pellants the  precise  date.        " 

Mr.  President,  next  arc  highlights  of 
Supreme  Court  cases  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  governmental  interests  re- 
stricting the  first  amendment  in  cer- 
Uln  situations. 

I  wish  to  discuss  bri^y  Haig  v.  Agee, 
ipi  Supreme  Court''2766.  which  was 
iust  decided  last  year.  It  is  very  analo- 
gous to  the  first  amendment  argu- 
ments that  are  being  raised  on  the 
floor  here  today. 

In  that  case.  Philip  Agee,  an  Amerl-  . 
can  citizen  and  a  former  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  employee,  engaged  in 
activities  abroad  that  resulted  in  iden- 
tification of  alleged  undercover  CIA 
officers  and  intelligence  sources  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  accordance  with  a 
SUte  Department  regulation  issued 
under  the  Passport  Act  of  1926.  the 
SecreUry  of  State  revoked  Mr.  Agee's 
passport  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
causing  serious  damage  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  revocation  as 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  Passport  Act. 
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And  this  is  what  the  Chief  Justice 
said  with  regard  to  the  first  amend- 
ment: 

Assuming  arguendo  that  First  Amend- 
ment protections  reach  beyond  our  national 
boundaries.  Agee's  First  Amendment  claim 
has  no  foundation.  The  revocation  of  Agee's 
passport  rests  In  part  on  the  content  of  his 
speech:  specifically,  his  repeated  disclosures 
of  Intelligence  operations  and  names  of  in- 
telligence personnel.  Long  ago.  however, 
this  Court  recognized  that  "No  one  would 
question  but  that  a  government  might  pre- 
vent actual  obstruction  to  iU  recruiting 
service  or  the  publication  of  the  sailing 
dates  of  transports  or  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  Its  troops." 

The  Chief  Justice  continues: 
Agee's   dUclosuret,    among   other   things, 
have  the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  In- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
Intelligence  persornel.  They  are  clearlv  not 
■        protected   by   the   Constitution.    The   mere 
.    Vwrfact  that  Agee  Is  also  engaged  In  criticism  of 
the  Oovemment  does  not  render  his  con- 
duct beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

That  is  the  end  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  quote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
,  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
'  '  Record,  as  follows: 

CvRRDfT  Federal  Crimihivl  Statotis  Em- 
PLOTiNO  "Reason  To  Believe"  Scienter 
j  Standard 

Nine  separate  federal  criminal  offenses  In- 
clude the  "reason  to  believe"  scienter  stand- 
ard: 

(1)  18  U.S.C.  793(a):  Gathering  defense  in- 
formation: 

(2)  18  U.S.C.  793(b):  Duplication  of  de- 
fense documents  or  obJecU; 

(3)  18  U.S.C.  703(c):  Receiving  defense  In- 
formation; 

(4)  18  U.S.C.  793(d):  Transmitting  defense 
information; 

(5)  18  U.S.C.  793(e):  Unauthorized  posses- 
sion of  defense  information; 

(6)  18  U:S.C.  794(a):  Providing  defense  In- 
formatldn  to  aid  foreign  government; 

(7)  18  U.S.C.  2153:  Destruction  of  defense 
facilities; 

(8)  18  U.S.C.  2164:  Obstructing  defense 
production; 

(9)  42  U.S.C.  2274:  Communication  of  re- 
stricted daU. 

18  U.S.C.  793(a):  Oatherlng  defense  Infor- 
/     .       matlon: 

Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obUlnlng  In- 
formation respecting  the  national  defense 
with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
formation Is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation,  goes  upon,  enters,  files  over, 
or  otherwise  obtains  Information  concerning 
any  vessel,  aircraft,  work  of  defense,  navy 
yard,  naval  station,  submarine  base,  fueling 
sUtlon.  fort,  battery,  torpedo  sutlon,  dock- 
yard, canal,  railroad,  afsenal.  camp,  factory, 
mine,  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  or 
signal  sUtlon.  building  office,  research  labo- 
ratory or  sUtlon  or  other  place  connected 
with  the  national  defense  owned  or  con- 
structed, or  in  progress  of  construction  by 
the  United  SUtes  or  under  the  control  of 
the  United  SUtes.  or  of  any  of  Its  officers, 
departments,  or  agencies,  or  within  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 


any  place  In  which  any  vessel,  aircraft, 
arms,  munitions,  or  other  materials  or  in- 
struments for  use  in  time  of  war  are  being 
made,  prepared,  repaired,  stored,  or  are  the 
subject  of  research  or  development,  under 
any  contract  or  agreement  with  the  United 
SUtes,  or  any  department  or  agency  there- 
of, or  with  any  person  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or  otherwise  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  any  prohibited  place  so 
designated  by  the  President  by  proclama- 
tion In  time  of  war  or  in  case  of  national 
emergency  in  which  anything  for  the  use  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  Is  being  pre- 
pared or  constructed  or  stored,  information 
as  to  which  prohibited  place  the  President 
has  determined  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
national  defense;  or  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years  or  both. 

18  U.S.C.  793(b):  Duplication  of  defense 
documents  or  objects: 

Whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and 
with  like  Intent  or  reason  to  believe,  copies, 
takes,  makes,  or  obUlns.  or  attempU  to 
copy,  take,  make,  or  obUin.  any  sketch, 
photograph,  photographic  negative,  blue- 
print, plan,  map,  model.  Instrument,  appli- 
ance, document,  writing,  or  note  of  any- 
thing connected  with  the  national  defense: 
or  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

18  U.S.C.  793(c):  Receiving  defense  infor- 
mation: 

Whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  re- 
ceives or  obUlns  or  agrees  or  attempts  to  re- 
ceive or  obtain  from  any  person,  or  from 
any  source  whatever,  any  document,  writ- 
ing, code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photo- 
graph, photographic  vQegatlve,  blueprint, 
plan,  map,  model.  Instrument,  appliance,  or 
note,  of  anything  connected  with  the  na- 
tional defense,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe  at  the  time  he  receives  or  obtains,  or 
agrees  or  attempts  to  receive  or  obtain  It. 
that  it  has  been  or  will  be  obUlned.  taken, 
made,  or  disposed  of  by  any  person  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 
.  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or  both. 
18  U.S.C.  793(d):  Transmitting  defense  In- 
formation: 

Whoever,  lawfully  having  possession  of. 
access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted 
with  any  document,  writing,  code  book, 
signal  book,  sketch,  photograph,  photo- 
graphic negative,  blueprint,  plan.  map. 
model.  Instrument,  appliance,  or  note  relat- 
ing to  the  national  defense,  or  information 
relating  to  the  national  defense  which  Infor- 
mation the  possessor  has  reason  to  believe 
could  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation,  willfully  communicates,  delivers. 
transmlU  or  causes  to  be  communicated,  de- 
livered, or  transmitted  or  attempts  to  com- 
municate, deliver,  transmit  or  cause  to  be 
communicated,  delivered  or  transmitted  the 
same  to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  It. 
or  willfully  reUlns  the  same  and  falls  to  de- 
liver it  on  demand  to  the  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  entitled  to  receive  It; 
or  .  ,  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or 
both. 

18  U.S.C.  793(e):  Unauthorized  possession 
of  defense  Information: 

Whoever  having  unauthorized  possession 
of,  access  to.  or  control  over  any  document, 
writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  pho- 
tograph, photographic  negative,  blueprint, 
plan,  map,  model.  Instrument,  appliance,  or 
note  relating  to  the  national  defense,  or  in- 


formation relating  to  the  national  defense 
which  information  the  possessor  has  reason 
to  believe  could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation,  willfully  communicates,  de- 
livers. transmlU  or  causes  to  be  communi- 
cated, delivered,  or  transmitted,  or  attempU 
to  communicate,  deliver,  transmit  or  cause 
to  be  communicated,  delivered,  or  transmit- 
ted the  same  to  any  person  not  entitled  to 
receive  It.  or  willfully  retains  the  same  and 
fails  to  deliver  it  to  the  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes  entitled  to  receive  it; 
or  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

18  U.S.C.  2163:  Destruction  of  defense  fa- 
cilities: 

(a)  Whoever,  when  the  United  SUtes  is  at 
war,  or  in  times  of  national  emergency  as 
declared  by  the  President  or  by  the  Con- 
gress, with  Intent  to  injure.  Interfere  with, 
or  obstruct  the  United  SUtes  or  any  associ- 
ate nation  in  preparing  for  or  carrying  on 
the  war  or  defense  activities,  or.  with  reason 
to  believe  that  his  act  may  Injure.  Interfere 
with,  or  obstruct  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
associate  nation  In  preparing  for  or  carrying 
on  the  war  or  defense  activities,  willfully  In- 
jures, destroys,  contaminates  or  InfecU.  or 
attempU  to  so  Injure,  destroy,  contaminate 
or  infect  any  war  material,  war  premises,  or 
war  utilities,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  vio- 
late this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy,  pach  of  the  parties  to  such 
conspiracy  shall  be  punished  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

18  U.S.C.  2154:  Obstructing  defense  pro- 
duction: 

(a)  Whoever,  when  the  United  SUtes  is  at 
war,  or  in  times  of  national  emergency  as 
declared  by  the  President  or  by  the  Con- 
gress, with  Intent  to  injure.  Interfere  with, 
or  obstruct  the  United  SUtes  or  any  associ- 
ate nation  In  preparing  for  or  carrying  on 
the  war  or  defense  activities,  or.  with  reason 
to  believe  that  his  act  may  Injure,  interfere 
with,  or  obstruct  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
associate  nation  in  preparing  for  or  carrying 
on  the  war  or  defense  activities,  willfully 
makes,  constructs,  or  causes  to  be  made  or 
constructed  In  a  defective  manner,  or  at- 
tempts to  make,  construct,  or  cause  to  be 
made  or  constructed  in  i  defective  manner 
any  war  material,  war  premises  or  war  utili- 
ties, or  any  tool  implement,  machine,  uten- 
sil, or  receptacle  used  or  employed  in 
making,  producing,  manufacturing,  or  re- 
pairing any  such  war  material,  war  premises 
or  war  utilities,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  vio- 
late this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such 
conspiracy  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

42  U.S.C.  2274:  Conununlcation  of  restrict- 
ed data: 

Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having 
possession  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or 
being  entrusted  with  any  document,  writing, 
sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instru- 
ment, appliance,  note,  or  information  in- 
volving or  incorporating  Restricted  DaU— 

(a)  communicates.  transmlU,  or  discloses 
the  same  to  any  Individual  or  person,  or  at- 
tempts or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, with  intent  to  injure  the  United  SUtes 
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or  with  Intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any 
foreign  nation,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  both: 

(b)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses 
the  same  to  any  individual  or  person,  or  at- 
tempts or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, with  reason  to  believe  such  daU  will  be 
utilized  to  injure  the  United  SUtes  or  to 
sectire  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

HIOHUCHTS 

Suprme  Court 

GoHn  v.  U.S.  (1944)— "Reason  to  believe" 
characterized  as  sufficient  scienter  in  crimi- 
nal statute. 

CourU  0/  appeals 

U.S.  v.  Bishop  (10th  Clr.  1977)— "Reason 
to  believe"  standard  sufficiently  precise  for 
criminal  statute  to  withstand  vagueness 
attack. 

U.S.  V.  Achtenbeiv  (8th  Or.  1972)— 
"Reason  to  believe"  standard  sufficiently 
precise  for  criminal  statute  to  withstand 
vagueness  and  overbreadth  attack. 

Schmeller  v.  United  States  (6th  Clr. 
1944)— "Reason  to  believe"  criminal  sUtute 
upheld:  no  requirement  to  prove  specific 
Intent. 

District  court 

U.S.  V.  Progressive,  Inc.  (W.D.  Wise. 
1979)— "Reason  to  believe"  standard  with- 
stands vagueness  and  overbreadth  attack. 

OoRiM  v.  UNrrxD  States 
(312  UA  19(1971)) 

THZCASZ 

Oorln,  a  citizen  of  The  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  was  convicted  of  violat- 
ing sections  Kb).  2(a).  and  4  of  The  Espio- 
nage Act  of  1917  which  punished  copying 
national  defense  documents  and  furnishing 
them  to  a  foreign  government  "with  intent 
or  reason  to  believe  that  the  information 
obtained  is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation."  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  conviction  against  Oorln's  claim  that 
The  Espionage  Act  violated  due  process  be- 
cause of  indefinlteness. 

suFima  cooRT  on  rkason  to  bklikvx 

"But  we  find  no  uncertainty  in  this  stat- 
ute which  deprives  a  person  of  the  ability  to 
predetermine  whether  a  contemplated 
action  is  criminal  under  the  provisions  of 
this  law.  The  obvious  delimiting  words  in 
the  statute  are  those  requirlng^lhtent  or 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ii^urmation  to  be 
obtained  is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation.'  This  requires  those  prose- 
cuted to  have  acted  in  bad  faith.  The  sanc- 
tions apply  only  when  scienter  is  estab- 
lished." (27.  28)  (emphasis  added.) 

United  States  v.  Bishop 
(555  F.  2d  771  (10th  Clr.  1977)) 

THE  CASE 

Bishop  was  convicted  under  The  Federal 
Sabotage  Act  for  dynamiting  four  high-volt- 
age electric  line  towers.  The  Federal  Sabo- 
tage Act.  18  U.S.C.  2153(a).  read  in  pertinent 
part: 

"Whoever,  ...  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  The  President  or  by  The 
Congress,  .  .  .  with  reason  to  believe  that 
his  act  may  injure,  interfere  urith,  or  ob- 
struct  the   United  States  or  any   associate 


nation  In  preparing  for  or  carrying  on 
.  .  defense  activities,  willfully  injures,  de- 
stroys, contaminates,  or  infects  .  .  any  war 
material,  war  premises,  or  war  utilities,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  thirty  years,  or  both." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

While  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
conviction  on  the  ground  that  the  defend- 
ant had  constitutionally  insufficient  notice 
that  the  U.S.  was  In  a  sUte  of  national 
emergency,  the  Court  upheld  the  "reason  to 
believe"  standard  as  a  sufficiently  clear 
scienter  standard. 

cotn«T  or  APPEALS  on  reason  to  believe 

"Defendant  argues  that  Section  2151.  the 
definition  section  of  the  Sabotage  Act.  and 
Section  2153  are  void  for  vagueness.  The 
vague  terms  are  said  to  be  defense  actiW- 
tles."  reason  to  believe."  national  emergen- 
cy." 'preparing  for.'  'war  material.'  and  war 
premises.'  United  States  v.  Achtenberg  [clU- 
tion)  was  concerned  with  the  same  statuto- 
ry provisions  we  have  mentioned  and  held 
that  the  Act  is  sufficiently  clear  to  give  fair 
notice  to  a  normally  Intelligent  person.  We 
agree. " 

United  States  v.  Achtenberg 
(459  F.  2d  91  (8th  Clr.  1972)) 

THE  CASE 

Achtenberg  was  convicted  under  the  Fed- 
eral Sabotage  Act.  18  U.S.C.  2153(a),  for  set- 
ting fire  to  the  Army  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  building  at  the  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  The  Act 
reads  In  pertinent  part: 

"Whoever,  ...  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Congress.  .  .  .  viith  reason  to  believe  that  his 
act  may  injure,  interfere  iDith,  or  obstruct 
the  United  States  or  any  associate  nation  in 
preparing  for  or  carrying  on  .  .  .  defense  ac- 
tivities, willfully  injures,  destroys,  contami- 
nates, or  infects  .  .  .  any  war  material,  war 
premises,  or  war  utilities,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  thirty  years,  or  both."  (emphasis 
added.) 

Although  a  new  trial  wa£  ordered  due  to 
the  trial  judge's  errors  In  admitting  evi- 
dence, the  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
'reason  to  believe"  language  against  vague- 
ness and  overbreadth  challenges. 

COCTRT  or  APPEAU  ON  REASON  TO  BELIEVE 

"Defendant  In  his  attack  on  Section 
2153(a)  as  unconstitutional,  vague  and  over- 
broad states: 

"  The  vague  terms  are  "defense  activi- 
ties", "reason  to  believe"",  'national  emer 
gency"".  "preparing  for",  "war  material'  and 
"war  premises".  Both  the  terms  thenuelves 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  inter- 
linked or  applied  in  the  statute,  create  the 
constitutional  infirmity.' 

.  .  In  United  States  v.  Mechanic  8  Clr., 
454  F.  2d  849  (1971),  we  sUted: 

A  statute  may  not  forbid  the  doing  of  an 
act  In  terms  so  vague  that  men  of  common 
intelligence  must  necessarily  guess  at  its 
meaning  and  differ  as  to  Its  application,  (ci- 
tation! It  will  be  found  void  for  vagueness 
and  overbreadth  if  it  falls  to  give  a  person 
of  ordinary  Intelligence  fair  notice  that  his 
conduct  is  forbidden  by  statute,  (citation] 
We  think  that  Section  232.  read  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Section  231(aH3).  Is  sufficiently 
clear  that  a  normally  Intelligent  person 
could  ascertain  Its  meaning  and  would  be 
given  fair  notice  of  whether  or  not  his  con- 
duct is  forbidden  under  It." 

We  are  satisfied  that  such  test  is  met  in 
our  present  case."" 


SCKMELLER  V.  UNITED  STATES 

(143  F.  2d  544  (6th  Clr.  1944)) 

THE  CASE 

Schmeller  and  others  were  convicted  of 
violating  a  federal  sUtute  which  reads  in 
pertinent  part: 

"When  the  United  SUtes  is  at  war  .  .  . 
whoever,  with  reason  to  believe  that  his  act 
may  injure,  interfere  with,  or  obstruct  the 
United  States  or  any  associate  nation  in 
preparing  for  or  carrying  on  the  war,  shall 
willfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  in  a  de- 
fective manner,  or  attempt  to  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  In  a  defective  manner,  any  war 
material,  as  herein  defined,  or  any  tool,  im- 
plement, machine,  utensil,  or  receptacle 
used  or  employed  In  making,  producing, 
manufacturing,  or  repairing  any  such  war 
material,  as  herein  defined,  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty 
years,  or  both  "  (emphasis  added.) 

Although  the  convictions  were  set  aside 
due  to  the  trial  court's  failure  to  instruct 
the  Jury  to  disregard  inadmissible  evidence 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  the  sufficiency  of  the  in- 
dictment under  the  statute. 

COURT  OP  APPEALS  ON  REASON  TO  BELIEVE 

"Under  the  latter  part  of  this  sUtute  the 
specific  Intent  to  injure  or  Interfere  with 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
associate  nation  need  not  be  proved.  The  act 
of  willfully  making  war  material  in  a  defec- 
tive manner,  with  reason  to  believe  that  the 
act  may  injure  or  interfere  with  governmen- 
tal war  measures,  constitutes  the  offense." 
(548) 

"(Count  III  of  the  indictment!  charges 
that  with  reason  to  believe  that  the  United 
SUtes  or  the  associate  nations  would  be  in- 
jured, appellants  willfully  made  the  particu- 
lar casting  in  a  defective  manner'  by  weld- 
ing. The  appellanU  are  clearly  apprised  of 
the  specific  offense  charged,  for  the  casting 
is  Identified  and  lU  heat  number  gives  the 
appellanU  the  precise  date.  The  charge  that 
the  casting  was  made  in  a  defective  manner 
is  adequate,  for  the  allegation  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  defectively  made  by  welding  Is 
merely  another  method  of  sUting  that  It 
was  made  by  welding  defectively.  The  In- 
dictment therefore  sUtes  an  offense  under 
the  sUtute.""  (549) 

Supreme  Court  Cases  on  the  Interplay  Be- 
tween OOVERNMENTAL  INTERESTS  AND  FREE- 
DOM op  Speech 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Haig  v.  Agee  (1981)— disclosures  of  intelli- 
gence operations  and  the  names  of  under- 
cover intelligence  personnel  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

U.S.  V.  O'Brien  (1968)— when  speech  and 
nonspeech  elemenU  are  combined  in  a 
course  of  conduct,  important  governmental 
interesU  in  regulating  the  nonspeech  ele- 
ment Justifies  incldenUl  limlUtlons  on  the 
speec^^^ment. 

Chapnrukv  v.  New  Hampshire  (1942)— to 
further  important  governmental  interesU. 
the  government  may  restrict  utterances 
that  are  not  part  of  the  exposition  of  Ideas 
and  are  of  slight  social  value  as  a  step  to 
truth. 

Frohwerk  v.  U.S.  (1919)-The  First 
Amendment  was  not  Intended  to  immunize 
every  possible  use  of  language. 
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Haic  v.  Agee 

(—  \3S.  -.  101  S.  Ct.  2766  (1981)) 

THE  CASE 

Philip  Agee.  an  American  citizen  and  a 
formerCentral  Intelligence  Agency  employ- 
ee, en^iged  in  activities  abroad  that  result- 
ed in  identification  of  alleged  undercover 
CIA  officers  and  intelligence  sources  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  accordance  with  a  SUte 
Department  regulation  Issued  under  the 
Passport  Act  of  1926,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
revoked  Mr.  Agee's  passport  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  causing  serious  damage  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  revocation  as 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Passport  Act. 

SUPREME  COURT  ON  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
(PER  BURGER.  C.J.I 

"Assuming  arguendo  that  First  Amend- 
ment protections  reach  beyond  our  national 
boundaries.  Agee's  First  Amendment  claim 
has  no  foundation.  The  revocation  of  Agee"s 
passport  rests  in  part  on  the  content  of  his 
speech:  specifically,  his  repeated  disclosures 
of  intelligence  operations  and  names  of  in- 
telllgenct  personnel.  Long  ago,  however, 
this  Court  recognized  that  "No  one  would 
question  but  that  a  government  might  pre- 
vent actual  obstruction  to  lU  recruiting 
service  or  the  publication  of  the  sailing 
dates  of  transports  or  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  lU  troops."  [ciUtion]  Agee's  disclo- 
sures, among  other  things,  have  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  obstructing  Intelligence 
operations  and  the  recruiting  of  intelligence 
personnel.  They  ore  clearly  not  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  The  mere  fact  that  Agee  is 
also  engaged  in  criticism  of  the  Government 
does  not  render  his  conduct  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law.""  (2783)  (emphasis  added.) 

United  States  v.  O'Brien 
(391  U.S.  367(1968)) 

THE  CASE 

O'Brien  burned  his  selective  service  regis- 
tration certificate  publicly  to  influence 
others  to  adopt  his  antiwar  beliefs.  He  was 
convicted  of  violating  a  federal  sUtute  pro- 
hibiting the  knowing  destruction  or  mutila- 
tion of  such  a  certificate.  "The  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  conviction  against  a  First 
Amendment  challenge. 

SITPREME  COURT  ON  THE  PIRST  AMENDMENT 
(PER  WARREN.  C.J.I 

"We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  an  ap- 
parently limitless  variety  of  conduct  can  be 
labeled  "speech"  whenever  the  person  engag- 
ing in  the  conduct  intends  thereby  to  ex- 
press an  Idea.  However,  even  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  alleged  communicative  ele- 
ment in  0"Brien's  conduct  Is  sufficient  to 
bring  into  play  the  First  Amendment,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  registration  certificate  is  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech.  TTiis  Court  tias 
held  that  when  'speech '  and  'nonspeech '  ele- 
ments are  combined  in  the  same  course  of 
conduct,  a  sufficiently  important  govern- 
mental interest  in  regulating  the  nonspeech 
element  can  justify  incidental  limitations 
on  First  Ainendment  freedoms.  To  charac- 
terize the  quality  of  the  governmental  Inter- 
est which  must  appeal,  the  Court  has  em- 
ployed a  variety  of  descriptive  terms:  com- 
pelling: substantial:  suoordlnating;  para- 
mount: cogent:  strong.  Whatever  impreci- 
sion inheres  in  these  terms,  we  think  It  clear 
that  a  govemmenUl  regulation  is  sufficient- 
ly Justified  if  It  Is  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government:  If  it  furthers  an 
Important  or  substantial  govemmenUl  in- 


terest; If  the  governmental  Interest  is  unre- 
lated to  the  suppression  of  free  expression: 
and  if  the  incidental  restriction  on  alleged 
First  Amendment  freedoms  is  no  greater 
than  is  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
interest. "  (376-77)  (emphasis  added.) 

Chaplinsky  v.  New  Hampshire 
(315  U.S.  568(1942)) 

THE  CASE 

Chaplinsky  distributed  literature  of  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  on  the  streeU  of  Roch- 
ester. New  Hampshire.  A  hostile  crowd  com- 
plained to  the  City  Marshal  that  Cha- 
plinsky denounced  all  religion  as  a  racket. 
The  Marshal  replied  that  Chaplinsky's  ac- 
tivities were  lawful,  but  advised  Chaplinsky 
that  the  crowd  was  becoming  restless.  Sub- 
sequently, a  disturbance  occurred  and  a 
nearby  policeman  started  with  Chaplinsky 
for  the  police  sUtlon.  En  route  to  the  sU- 
tlon  they  encountered  the  City  Marshal  to 
whom  Chaplinsky  sUted  "you  are  a  god 
damned  racketeer."  "a  damned  Fascist  and 
the  whole  government  of  Rochester  are  Fas- 
cists or  agenU  of  Fascists."  Chaplinsky  was 
convicted  of  using  provocative  offensive 
words  directed  at  a  person  In  a  public  place. 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  conviction 
against  Chaplinsky"s  claim  of  protection  for 
the  speech  under  the  First  Amendment  as 
made  applicable  to  the  SUtes  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

supreme  cotntT  on  the  first  amendment  (per 

MURPHY,  J.) 

"Allowing  the  broadest  scope  to  the  lan- 
guage and  purpKkse  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  Is  well  understood  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  Is  not  absolute  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  There 
are  cerUln  well-defined  and  narrowly  limit- 
ed classes  of  speech,  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  which  have  never  been 
thought  to  raise  any  Constitutional  prob- 
lem. These  Include  the  lewd  and  obscene, 
the  profane,  the  libelous,  and  the  insulting 
or  "fighting""  words— those  which  by  their 
very  utterance  inflict  injury  or  tend  to 
incite  an  Immediate  breach  of  the  peace.  It 
has  been  well  observed  that  such  utterances 
are  no  essential  part  of  the  exposition  of  any 
ideas,  and  are  of  such  slight  social  value  as 
a  step  to  the  truth  that  any  benefit  that  may 
be  derived  from  them  is  clearly  outweighed 
by  the  social  interest  in  order  and  monUt- 
tv."  (572-73)  (emphasis  added.) 

Frohwerk  v.  United  States 
(249  U.S.  204(1919)) 

the  CASE 

Frohwerk  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  military  recruiting  In  violation  of 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  He  published  the 
Missouri  Staats  Zeitung  advocating  that  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  mutiny. 
The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  convic- 
tions against  a  First  Amendment  free 
speech  challenge. 

SUPREME  COURT  ON  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
I  PER  HOLMES.  J.I 

"(Tlhe  First  Amendment  while  prohbltlng 
legislation  against  free  speech  as  such 
cannot  have  been,  and  obviously  was  not.  in- 
tended to  give  immunity  for  every  possible 
use  of  language.  (ciUtlon!  We  venture  to 
believe  that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison, 
nor  any  other  competent  person  then  or 
later,  ever  supF>osed  that  to  make  criminal 
the  counselling  of  murder  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  Congress  would  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  free  speech.""  (206) 


Debs  v.  United  States 
(2<9U.S.  211(1919)) 

THE  CASE 

Debs  was  convicted  of  advocating  In  s 
public  speech  that  members  of  the  armed 
forces  should  refuse  to  fight.  In  violation  of 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  The  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  conviction  against  a  First 
Amendment  free  speech  challenge. 
sin>reme  court  on  the  first  amendment  (per 
Holmes,  j.) 

"The  defendant  (Debs!  addressed  the  Jury 
himself,  and  while  contending  that  his 
speech  did  not  warrant  the  charges  said  I 
have  been  accused  of  obstructing  the  war.  I 
admit  It.  Oentleman.  I  abhor  war.  I  would 
oppose  the  war  if  I  stood  alone.'  The  sUte- 
ment  was  not  necessary  to  warrant  the  Jury 
in  finding  that  one  purpose  of  the  speech, 
whether  Incidental  or  not  does  not  matter, 
was  to  oppose  not  only  war  In  general,  but 
this  war,  and  that  the  oppostion  was  so  ex- 
pressed that  lU  natural  and  Intended  effect 
would  be  to  obstruct  recruiting.  If  that  was 
intended  and  If.  in  all  the  circumstances, 
that  would  be  its  probable  effect.  It  would 
not  be  protected  by  reason  of  its  being  part 
of  a  general  program  and  expressions  of  a 
general  and  conscientious  belief. "  (214,  215) 

ScHENCK  V.  United  States 
(249  U.S.  47(1919)) 

THE  CASE 

Schenck  and  others  were  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  obstruct  recruiting  and  enlistment 
by  mailing  printed  circulars  to  draftees 
urging  them  to  evade  the  draft,  a  violation 
of  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  Schenck 
claimed  the  protection  for  his  speech  of  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  conviction  against  a  First 
Amendment  free  speech  challenge. 

SUPREME  COURT  ON  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  (PER 
HOLMES.  J.) 

"We  admit  that  in  many  places  and  in  or- 
dinary times  the  defendants  In  saying  all 
that  was  said  In  the  circular  would  have 
been  within  their  constitutional  righU.  But 
the  character  of  every  act  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  In  which  It  is  done.  (clUtion! 
The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from 
an  injunction  against  uttering  words  that 
may  have  all  the  effect  of  force.  (ciUtion! 
77i«  Question  in  every  case  is  whether  the 
iDortts  are  used  in  such  circumstances  and 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  they  vnll  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prevent  it  is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree."  (52)  (emphasis  added.) 
Addenda 

Kennedy  v.  Mendoza-Martinez.  37?  U.S. 
144.  160  (1963)  (passport  denial  to  citizen 
stripped  of  citizenship  for  draft  evasion  in- 
validated): 

.  .  (Wlhile  the  Constitution  protects 
against  Invasions  of  individual  rights.  It  Is 
not  a  suicide  pact." 

Broadrick  v.  Oklahoma,  413  U.S.  601.  611- 
12  (1973)  (First  Amendment  challenge  to 
ban  on  political  activity  by  SUte  employ- 
ees): 

"It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
First  Amendment  needs  breathing  space 
8  id  that  statutes  attempting  to  restrict.^r 
burden  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights  must  be  narrowly  drawn  and  repre- 
sent a  considered  legislative  Judgment  that 
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a  particular  mode  o(  expression  has  to  give 
way  to  other  compelling  needs  of  society." 

CBS  V,  DSC.  412  US.  94.  102-3  (FCC  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  on  access  to  media  upheld 
against  First  Amendment  challenge); 

"Professor  Chafee  aptly  observed;  once  we 
get  away  from  the  bare  words  of  the  [First] 
Amendment,  we  must  construe  It  as  part  of 
a  Constitution  which  creates  a  government 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  several  very 
Important  tasks.  The  (First!  Amendment 
should  be  interpreted  so  as  not  to  cripple 
the  regular  works  of  the  government." 

CASTKII  AOMIHISTKATtON  POSITION  OH 
"SraCinC  IHTEHT"  STAICDAIU) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  debate  on  the  issue  of 
the  'specific  intent"  standard  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  adopted  by  a 
very  narrow  margin  as  Its  language  in 
subsection  801(c).  and  the  'reason  to 
believe"  language  that  Senator  Jack- 
son and  I  have  incorporated  In  oiu* 
amendment. 

The  reasons  for  these  differences  In 
language  arise  out  of  the  debate  we 
had  on  this  issue  2  years  ago.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  extremely  Important.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  this  gets  to 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  here. 

In  January  of  1980.  over  2  years  ago. 
Senator  Jackson  and  I  Joined  Senators 

MOYNIHAN.    NUNN.    DaNTORTH.    DOMKN- 

ici.  and  others  in  introducing  the  In- 
telligence Reform  Act  of  1980  which 
was  then  S.  2216.  This  bill  contained  a 
section  designed  to  protect  agents' 
identities  which  depended  on  a  "spe- 
cific Intent"  standard.  In  other  words, 
the  bill  we  originally  introduced  had 
the  "specific  Intent"  standard  which 
Senator  Biden  is  defending  from  my 
amendment  now. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Conrftnltt^?  in  June  of  1980  a 
nimiber  of  witnesses  expressed  con- 
cern with  the  "specific  intent"  stand- 
ard. 

For  example,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's principal  witness  at  our  hear- 
•  ings.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Keuch.  Associate 
Deputy  Attorney  General— he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  prior  administration- 
argued  very  strongly  against  the  "spe- 
cific intent"  requirement,  and  this  is 
what  he  had  to  say: 

Section  SOl(b)  specific  intent  requirement 
V  that  an  Individual  must  have  acted  with 
Intent  to  Impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  ^uch  Intent  cannot  be  Inferred  from 
the  act  of  disclosure  alone,  is  not  a  fully 
adequate  way  of  narrowing  the  provision 
either  in  serving  the  First  Amendment 
values  or  In  facilitating  effective  prosecu- 
tions. 

The  specific  intent  requirement  may  itself 
have  the  effect  of  additionally  chilling  le- 
gitimate critique  and  debate  on  CIA  policy 
because  general  criticism  of  the  Intelligence 
community  could  seem  to'  corroborate  an 
Intent  to  Impair  or  impede. 

Now,  Mr.  Keuch  is  saying  so  far  that 
the  "specific  Intent"  requirement, 
which  is  the  language  in  the  commit- 
tee version  that  is  on  the  floor  here 
and  which  was  the  language  we  origi- 


nally considered  2  years  ago.  could 
chill  legitimate  criticism  of  the  CIA. 
because  general  criticism  of  the  CIA 
could  seem  to  then  corroborate  an 
Intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Keuch  goes  on  in  his  statement: 
A  mainstream  Journalist,  who  occasionally 
writes  stories  based  on  public  information 
concerning  which  foreign  leaders  -  are 
thought  to  have  intelligence  relationships 
with  the  U.S..  may  fear  that  such  stories 
about  foreign  leaders  and  other  stories  by 
him  critical  of  the  CIA  will  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  an  Intent  to  impede  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities. 

Speculation  and  debate  concerning  Intelli- 
gence activity  and  actors  would  seemingly 
be  more  hazardous  if  one  had  taken  a  geni- 
al position  critical  of  the  conduct  of  our 
covert  foreign  intelligence  policy. 

Mr.  Keuch  continues: 

Taking  the  problem  from  the  other  direc- 
tion, since  any  past  or  present  criticism  of 
the  CIA  might  provide  the  something  extra 
beyond  the  act  of  disclosure  to  prove  specif 
Ic  intent,  citizens  soon  may  be  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  speculative  discussion  of  covert  in- 
telligence policy  for  fear  they  will  unwit- 
tingly name  an  Intelligence  source  correctly. 

The  specific  Intent  requirement  also  can 
hamper  effective  enforcement  by  creating  a 
difficult  Jury  question.  Any  person  willing 
to  gamble  on  the  outcome  of  a  prosecution 
can  claim  to  a  Jury  that  his  Intent  was  to 
Inform  the  American  people  of  Intelligence 
activities  he  believed  to  be  improper  or  un 
necessary  rather  than  to  disrupt  successful 
intelligence  gathering.  The  Government 
may  often  find  it  difficult  to  convince  a  Jury 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  there  was 
intent  to  Impede  in  the  light  of  such  a 
claim. 

Mr.  Keuch  continues: 

A  related  serious  enforcement  problem  is 
that  the  serious  Intent  enforcement  prob- 
lem could  provide  an  opening  for  defend- 
ants to  use  the  trial  as  a  forum  to  demon- 
strate alleged  abuses  by  the  Intelligence 
community  or  to  press  for  disclosure  of  sen- 
sitive classified  information  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  relevant  to  show  their  Intent  was 
to  inform  rather  than  to  disrupt.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  is  concerned  that  the  spe- 
cific intent  element  will  facilitate  graymall 
efforts  to  dissuade  the  Government  from 
prosecuting  defendants. 

Mr.  Keuch  continues: 

In  my  appearance  last  January  I  was 
asked  by  the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
whether  the  Department  believes  section 
501(b)  of  H.R.  5615  or  S.  2216  would  be  held 
constitutional.  Our  sincere  answer  has  to  be 
that  we  do  not  know. 

In  other  words,  he  was  not  sure  that 
the  "intent"  standard  would  stand  up 
to.  withstand,  the  constitutional  chal- 
lenge. That  is  the  end  of  Mr.  Keuch's 
quote. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  Just  let  me  sum- 
marize what  Mr  Keuch  said  to  the  In- 
telligence Committee  nearly  2  years 
ago.  He  testified  as  follows:  First,  that 
the  "specific  Intent"  requirement  may 
chill  legitimate  critique  and  debate  on 
CIA  policy. 

Second,  he  said  that  the  specific 
intent  requirement  could  hamper  ef- 
fective prosecution  by  making  a  very 
difficult  Jury  question. 


Third,  he  said  the  specific  intent  re- 
quirement would  facilitate  "graymall" 
efforts. 

Let  me  explain  the  word  "graymall." 
"Graymall "  is  a  threat  that  if  you 
prosecute  a  defendant,  the  defendant 
will  demand  large  quantities  of  CIA 
documents  or  information  on  activities 
be  disclosed.  He  will  require  this  as 
part  of  his  defense.  The  so-called 
■graymall"  technique  occurs  quite  fre- 
quently when  the  Government  tries  to 
prosecute  those  guilty  of  handling  doc- 
uments to  foreign  nations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  defense  will  say.  'In  order  to 
prove  our  defense,  we  request  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reveal  all  Intelligence  doc- 
uments they  have  on  this  subject." 
And  the  Government  says.  "We  don't 
want  to  reveal  those."  Thus,  the  de- 
fendant will  plead  to  a  lesser  sentence: 
either  he  will  go  free  completely  or  he 
will  get  some  minor  punishment.  That 
is  what  we  call  "graymail." 

Mr.  Keuch  worries  about  the  "gray- 
mall"  threat  if  this  specific  intent  lan- 
guage remains  In  the  legislation. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  Mr.  Keuch  says 
that  the  Carter  administration  Justice 
Department  does  not  know  whether 
the  specific  Intent  requirement  would 
be  upheld  as  constitutional. 

Other  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  in  1980.  such  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  Abrams.  who  defended  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  Pentagon 
papers  case,  and  Mr.  Morton  Halperln, 
of  the  ACLU,  expressed  similar  con- 
cerns about  the  specific  Intent  require- 
ment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  expressed  con- 
cerns, the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee Staff  and  the  Justice  Department 
began  working  on  an  alternative 
standard  of  proof  which  would  remove 
the  problems  of  the  specific  intent 
standard.  In  other  words,  we  wrestled 
with  the  specific  intent  difficulty  that 
was  brought  up.  and  we  saw  the  prob- 
lems that  were  raised,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Keuch.  That  was  the  language 
we  originally  had  In  the  act.  but  we 
changed  it  because  of  the  objections 
that  were  raised.  We  came  up  with  the 
language  which  utilized  this  objective 
standard,  this  reason  to  believe  lan- 
guage. 

The  Carter  administration  Justice 
Department  endorsed  this  language. 
In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Bayh— who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee— Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Renfrew  wrote  as  follows 
about  the  objective  standard: 

This  formulation  substantially  alleviates 
the  Constitutional  and  practical  concerns 
expressed  by  the  Justice  Department  with 
regard  to  earlier  versions  of  this  bill  that  In- 
cluded a  requirement  that  prohibited  disclo- 
sures be  made  with  a  specific  "intent  to 
Impair  or  Impede"  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  matter, 
however.  It  has  been  our  view  from  the  be- 
ginning that  such  legislation  as  is  enacted 
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must  be  fair,  effective  and  enforceable.  Our 
position  has  been  and  remains  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an  intent  element  in  this  legislation 
will  accomplish  this  goal. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  by  Mr. 
Renfrew,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
under  the  prior  administration  of 
President  Carter,  to  Chairman  Bayh. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  the  Chafee-Jackson  lan- 
guage, for  this  subsection  is  the  only 
language  that  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Carter  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration Justice  Departments.  The 
Issues  which  this  legislation  involves 
have  been  heard  in  detail,  and  our 
wording  of  S.  391  has  been  carefully 
amended  and  refined  to  its  current 
state. 

If  the  Senate  goes  back  to  the  specif- 
ic Intent  standard,  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  narrowly  adopted,  we  will 
be  going  back  to  a  standard  which  the 
Carter  administration  Justice  Depart- 
ment declared  inadequate  over  2  years 
ago.  This  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

THE  HOSTILE    "MO'.E" 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  now 
address  the  issue  of  the  so-called 
"mole"  within  the  CIA,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  has 
dealt  with  in  a  hypothetical  which  he 
raised  on  this  floor  and  during  hear- 
ings on  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  said 
that  the  reason  to  believe  language 
would  prevent  exposure  of  a  hostile 
"mole"  within  the  CIA.  It  seems  to  me 
preposterous  to  suggest  that  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language  would  pre- 
vent a  "mole"  from  being  exposed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  Journalist  in  the 
"mole"  hypothetical  would  not  be 
prosecuted  imder  the  terms  of  my 
amendment  for  the  following  reason: 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  "mole"  identified  would  be  a 
covert  agent,  as  that  term  Is  precisely 
defined  in  the  bill.  The  "mole"  may  be 
an  overt  CIA  employee.  As  such,  his 
identity  would  not  be  classified  infor- 
mation under  the  definitions  in  sub- 
paragraph 606(4),  and  the  United 
States  would  not  be  taking  "affirma- 
tive measures  to  conceal  such  individ- 
ual's classified  intelligence  relation- 
ship." Accordingly,  no  prosecution 
would  be  brought  for  such  a  disclo- 
sure. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  in  this 
case  that  the  hypothetical  Journalist 
would  have  the  requisite  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  disclosure  would  impair 
or  impede  the  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States.  Di^lo- 
sure  of  the  identity  of  a  real  "nSle" 
would  not  impair  or  Impede  /but, 
rather,  assist  the  foreign  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States. 

Flnali;/,  there  is  nothing  in  £.  391 
that  would  prevent  the  Jour  lalist 
from  publishing  his  story  abou :  the 
penetration  without  Identifying^  the 
"mole."  Section  602(d)  expressly  fetates 


that  it  is  not  an  offense  to  transmit 
the  identification  to  the  Intelligence 
Committees,  the  one  in  the  House  and 
the  one  in  the  Senate.  And,  in  fact, 
this  would  be  an  ideal  route  for  the 
Journalist  to  take  since  efforts  that 
then  might  have  been  made  to  double 
the  "mole"  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States. 

This  act  encourages  disclosure  of  in- 
formation to  the  committees  them- 
selves. In  a  case  where  a  Journalist 
thinks  he  has  spotted  a  "mole,"  notifi- 
cation of  this  fact  to  the  congressional 
Intelligence  Conunittees  would  be  the 
best  course  of  action.  In  any  case  in- 
volving a  "mole",  and  Individual 
thought  to  be  a  "moie"  might,  in  fact, 
already  have  been  doubled  and  work- 
ing for  the  United  States.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, his  exposure  could,  in 
fact,  gravely  Impair  U.S.  intelligence 
activities. 

NEGLIGENCE  AND  GRXTlfAIL  ISSUES 

Mr.  President,  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  IndiBJia  stated  on  January  25  of 
this  year  that,  in  his  Judgment,  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language  was  a  negli- 
gence standard  and  it  also  creates 
what  we  call  "greymall"  problems.  In 
other  words,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  raising  the  "greymall" 
problem  as  it  pertained  to  the  lan- 
guage we  had,  the  so-called  reason  to 
believe  language.  Now,  let  me  discuss 
this  a  minute. 

This  is  what  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Indiana  had  to  say: 

First  of  all.  Intent  Is  the  appropriate  ele- 
ment for  a  criminal  statute.  Reason  to  be- 
lieve implies  a  negligence  st.andard  and  this 
Is  not  a  negligence  standard  substitute. 

Second,  the  objective  "reason  to  believe" 
standard:  "what  would  a  reasonable  man  be- 
lieve would  be  the  results  of  his  actions, " 
raises  serious  prosecutorial  questions.  For 
example,  it  would  force  the  Government  to 
make  public  at  the  trial  more  classified  in- 
formation than  It  would  want  to  and  cer- 
tainly more  than  It  requires  In  a  prosecution 
under  the  "Intent"  standard. 

The  Junior  Seiutor  from  Indiana, 
thus,  is  arguing  that  it  is  easier  to 
prosecute  under  the  Intent  standard, 
and  that  serious  difficulties  would  be 
raised  with  the  reason  to  believe. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  not  a  negligence  standard.  An 
examination  of  all  of  the  elements  of 
proof  required  in  the  Chafee-Jackson 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  reason 
to  believe  does  not  mean  that  a  negli- 
gence disclosure  of  an  identity  would 
be  a  criminal  offense.  Why  is  this  so? 
How  can  I  say  that  a  negligence  disclo- 
sure of  an  identity  would  not  be  a 
criminal  offense? 

First  of  all,  the  individual  making 
the  disclosure  must  know  that  the  in- 
formation he  discloses  does.  In  fact. 
Identify  a  covert  agent. 

That  Is  the  first  thing.  The  person 
making  the  disclosure  must  also  note 
that  the  United  States  is  taking  af- 
firmative measures  to  conceal  the 
agent's    classified    intelligence    affili- 


ation. Moreover,  the  disclosure  must 
be  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activi- 
ties intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents. 

And  finally,  the  person  making  the 
disclosure  must  have  reason  to  believe 
his  activities  would  Impair  and  impede 
foreign  intelligence  activities  in  the 
United  States. 

All  these  elements  must  be  proved. 
An  Individual  making  an  unauthorized 
disclosure  under  these  circimistances 
can  hardly  claim  negligence.  It  is  com- 
pletely fallacious  to  argue  that  stand- 
ing alone  "reason  to  believe"  is  the 
same  as  negligence  because  "reason  to 
believe"  does  not  stand  alone  in  sub- 
section 601(c).  It  is  preceded  by  five  ^ 
other  elements,  all  of  which  must  be 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

During  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's markup  of  the  legislation  that 
we  are  considering  on  October  6  of  last 
year.  Senator  Lkahy  raised  this  issue 
of  negligence,  and  he  directed  his 
question  to  Mr.  Richard  Wlllard,  the 
Attorney  General's  counsel  for  Intelli- 
gence Policy.  Senator  Leahy  directed 
the  following  question: 

Can  you  tell  us.  is  this  or  Is  this  not  a  neg- 
ligence standard? 

The  response  by  Mr.  Wlllard  who.  as 
I  mentioned,  was  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's expert  on  intelligence  law,  was 
as  follows: 

If  the  reason  to  believe  standard  stood  by 
itself  and  were  the  only  element  of  this  of- 
fense, I  believe  you  are  correct,  that  It 
would  in  many  ways  resemble  negligence. 
However,  as  Senator  Heflln  pointed  out. 
there  are  so  many  elements  of  proof  li>  this 
section  as  it  exists  that  there  Is  no  way 
someone  could  accidentally  or  negligently 
violate  the  law.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prosecute.  There  are  other  elements,  includ- 
ing one  of  specific  Intent  Intended  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents  which  exist  In 
Senator  Chafee's  bill.  Therefore,  while  that 
one  provision,  taken  in  isolation,  would  be 
sort  of  a  negligence  standard,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  five  other  elements  which  Involve 
actual  knowledge  and  specific  Intent. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  speaking  about 
"reason  to  believe"  as  if  it  were  the 
only  standard  of  proof  ii\  the  bill.  We 
must  not  allow  our  focus  on  the  differ- 
ences between  "reason  to  believe"  and 
intent  to  impair  or  impede"  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  we  are  talking 
about  one  of  six  elements  of  proof  re- 
quired by  the  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted and  by  the  legislation  that  has 
passed  the  House.  All  of  these  ele- 
ments must  be  proven  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Comparing  the  "reason 
to  believe"  standard  to  a  negligence 
standard  is  meaningless,  because  the 
comparison  Ignores  the  five  additional 
elements  of  proof  which  must  be 
present  before  "reason  to  believe"  is 
even  considered. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jimior  Senator 
from  Indiana  also  suggested  "reason 
to  believe"  would  lead  to  greater  pres- 
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sures  to  reveal  classified  information 
at  the  trial— in  other  words,  the  so- 
called  greymall  problem— and  it  would 
chill  prosecutorial  efforts. 

That  simply  is  not  the  case.  In  fact, 
it  is  Just  the  opposite.  The  subjective 
intent  standard  would  have  those  dif- 
ficulties. 

Under  the  intent  to  impair  or 
impede  standard  a  defendant  could 
press  for  disclosure  of  sensitive  classi- 
fied information  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  relevant  to  a  showing  that  his 
intent  was  to  expose  alleged  abuses 
rather  than  to  impair  or  Impede  Intel- 
ligence activities. 

The  "reason  to  believe"  standard 
avoids  this  problem  by  focusing  on 
overt  acts  rather  than  on  some  subjec- 
tive state  of  mind. 

The  whole  question  of  greymall  was 
raised  over  2  years  ago  when  the 
Carter  administration  Justice  Depart- 
ment testified  before  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  At  those  hearings. 
Mr.  Robert  Keuch.  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General  in  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, said: 

A  related  serious  enforcement  problem  is 
that  the  specific  Intent  requirement  could 
provide  an  opening  to  defendants  to  use  the 
trial  as  a  forum  to  demonstrate  alleged 
abuses  by  the  Intelligence  community,  or  to 
press  for  disclosure  of  sensitive,  classified  In- 
formation on  the  ground  it  was  relevant  to 
showing  their  intent  was  to  reform  rather 
than  to  disrupt. 

The  Justice  Department  is  concerned  that 
the  specific  intent  element  will  facilitate 
greymall  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Federal 
Oovemment  from  prosecuting  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  a  great  deal  of  expertise  on 
the  subject  of  greymall.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Justice  Department 
supports  the  Chafee-Jackson  language 
rather  than  the  specific  intent  lan- 
guage because  of  greymall  problems, 
we  ought  to  listen  to  them.  They  are 
expert  on  these  matters. 

lUSDirORlIATIOIl  m  DEBATX 

Mr.  President,  on  March  1  of  this 
year,  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont noted  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  misinformation  had  en- 
tered into  the  debate  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act.  Sena- 
tor Leahy  declared  that  the  amount  of 
misinformation  in  the  debate  was  so 
great  that  some  kind  of  prize  might  be 
in  order.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  correct  and  the  misinfor- 
mation campaign  continues.  The  prize 
which  Senator  Leahy  spoke  about 
might  well  be  awarded  to  the  New 
York  Times  for  its  editorial  of  March 
4.  1982.  called  The  Spy  Bill  Wrapped 
in  the  Flag. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  4.  1982.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  First,  however.  I  would  like  to 
read  excerpts  from  it. 

The  Times  had  this  to  say: 


Thi  Spy  Biu.  WRAPfn)  m  the.  Plao 

The  closer  the  Senate  gets  to  voting  on 
the  'Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act." 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  this  bill  danger- 
ously exceeds  its  announced  purpose.  It  was 
prompted  by  former  agents  who  break  their 
oaths  and  expose  American  secret  agents  In 
risky  Intelligence  work.  But  Congressional 
anger  soon  spread  to  individuals  who  never 
worked  for  the  Oovemment  but  engage  in 
similar  exposures  using  publicly  available 
information.  And  that,  in  turn,  has  raised 
concern  about  the  possible  use  of  the  act 
against  news  organizations. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  act  ex- 
fends  that  far.  it  has  now  been  put  to  rest. 
Senator  John  Chafee.  a  chief  sponsor,  has 
clarified  the  bills  threat  to  conventional 
journalism— and  public  discussion  generally. 

Asked  whether  a  prosecutor  could  use  the 
bin  against  reporters  and  news  organiza- 
tions for  exposing  crimes  and  abuses  by 
agents  and  informants,  the  Senator  has  this 
reply:  Tm  not  sure  that  The  New  York 
Times  or  The  Washington  Post  has  the 
right  to  expose  names  of  agents  any  more 
than  Mr.  Wolf  or  Mr.  Agee."  two  of  the 
bill's  main  targets.  "They'll  Just  have  to  be 
careful  about  exposing  the  names  of 
agents. " 

And  then  it  goes  on  with  severe  criti- 
cism of  Senator  Chafee.  The  article 
continues: 

Unfortunately,  to  cite  a  case  in  The 
Tlmes's  experience,  being  careful  .^doesn't 
help  decide  how  to  deal  with  former  spies 
like  Edwin  Wilson  and  Prank  Terpll.  The 
Times  put  together— carefully— stories 
about  how  the  former  agents  trained  terror- 
ist abroad  and  engaged  In  suspicious  weap- 
ons and  technology  deals.  The  stories  raised 
questions  about  the  former  spies'  connec- 
tions to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
whether  real  or  feigned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Yorh  Times,  Mar.  4.  1982] 
Thx  Spy  Bill  Wrapped  in  the  Plao 

The  closer  the  Senate  gets  to  voting  on 
the  "Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act," 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  this  bill  danger- 
ously exceeds  Its  announced  purpose.  It  was 
prompted  by  former  agents  who  break  their 
oaths  and  expose  American  secret  agents  In 
risky  intelligence  work.  But  Congressional 
anger  soon  spread  to  Individuals  who  never 
worked  for  the  Oovemment  but  engage  In 
similar  exposures  using  publicly  available 
Information.  And  that.  In  turn,  has  raised 
concern  about  the  possible  use  of  the  act 
against  news  organizations. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  act  ex- 
tends that  far,  it  has  now  been  put  to  rest. 
Senator  John  Chafee.  a  chief  sponsor,  has 
clarified  the  bill's  threat  to  conventional 
Journalism— and  public  discussion  generally. 

Asked  whether  a  prosecutor  could  use  the 
bill  against  reporters  and  news  organiza- 
tions for  exposing  crimes  and  abuses  by 
agents  and  Informants,  the  Senator  had  this 
reply:  "I'm  not  sure  that  The  New  York 
Times  or  The  Washington  Post  has  the 
right  to  expose  names  of  agents  any  more 
than  Mr.  Wolf  or  Mr.  Agee,"  two  of  the 
bill's  main  targets.  "They'll  Just  have  to  be 
careful  about  exposing  the  names  of 
agents. " 

Senator  Chafee  makes  the  bill's  danger 
explicit  without  seeming  to  understand  Its 
cost  to  public  discussion  of  security  Issues. 
Perhaps  Inadvertently,  he  makes  the  case 


for  trimming  back  this  inflated  piece  of  leg- 
islation. No  assurances  that  the  law  would 
be  carefully  administered  can  suffice  when 
the  warning  to  reporters  Is:  be  careful  about 
getting  the  Oovemment  mad. 

Unfortunately,  to  cite  a  case  in  The 
Tlmess  experience,  being  careful  doesn't 
help  decide  how  to  deal  with  former  spies 
like  Edwin  Wilson  and  Prank  Terpll.  The 
Times  put  together— carefully— stories 
about  how  the  former  agents  trained  terror- 
ists abroad  and  engaged  in  suspicious  weap- 
ons and  technology  deals.  The  stories  raised 
questions  about  the  former  spies'  coruiec- 
tlons  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
whether  real  or  feigned. 

At  a  minimum,  these  foreign  adventures 
challenged  the  country's  ability  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment by  once-trusted  employees. 
The  stories  brought  about  other  investiga- 
tions, by  Congress  and  the  C.I.A.  itself. 

But  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  how  much 
care  went  into  those  stories.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  much  they  have  been  supported 
by  official  Investigations.  None  of  that 
would  protect  the  paper  against  a  wrathful 
prosecutor  armed  with  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senate  should  restrict  It  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  people  like  Philip  Agee.  the 
former  spy  who  first  specialized  In  agent  ex- 
posure. Congress  cannot  reach  private  citi- 
zens like  Louis  Wolf,  publisher  of  the 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin,  with- 
out chilling  other,  more  precious  joumalism 
and  debate.  In  no  case  can  the  Senate  re- 
sponsibly follow  the  House's  reckless  exam- 
ple and  make  It  a  crime  to  Identify  an  agent 
without  even  requiring  proof  of  criminal 
Intent. 

Until  now,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
managed  to  wrap  this  bill  in  the  flag.  That 
conceals  its  danger  to  liberty— and  to  the 
public  knowledge  on  which  true  national  se- 
curity rests.  There  Is  a  difference  between 
patriotism  and  chauvinism.  Senators  Biden. 
Bradley,  Leahy,  Specter  and  Quayle  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  ex- 
posed at  least  some  of  the  bill's  excesses. 
The  entire  Senate  needs  equal  courage  and 
wisdom. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial tries  to  tell  us  the  recent  series  of 
articles  done  by  the  Times  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  former  CIA  officers,  and 
they  identify  them  in  the  editorial. 
Edward  Wilson  and  Frank  Terpll. 
could  not  have  published  if  the  identi- 
ties bill  had  been  law  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  previous  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley).  I  had  occasion 
to  discuss  the  definition  of  "covert 
agent"  in  this  legislation.  Senator 
Bradley  cited  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles  and  asked  whether  or  not  the 
authors  would  have  been  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  Chafee-Jackson 
amendment.  In  each  case.  I  told  Sena- 
tor Bradley  that  the  answer  to  his 
question  was  contained  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "covert  agent"  which  appears 
on  page  7  of  the  committee  bill— of  the 
committee  bill— as  reported.  This  defi- 
nition makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  S. 
391  defines  the  term,  "covert  agent." 
to  mean  only  current  CIA  officers  of 
employees  whose  identity  as  such  offi- 
cers or  employees  is  classified  and  who 
are  actuM^ly  serving  outside  the  United 
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States  or  have  done  so  within  the  last 
5  years. 

The  definition  of  "covert  agent" 
goes  on  to  Include  certain  other  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  whose  past  or  present 
intelligence  relationship  to  the  United 
States  Is  classified.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  normally  called  agents 
in  the  intelligence  community. 

The  definition  of  a  covert  agent  also 
includes  certain  U.S.  citizens  residing 
or  acting  outside  the  United  States 
and  who  are  associated  with  foreign 
counterintelligence  or  foreign  counter- 
terrorism  components  of  the  FBI. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
simply  that  former  CIA  agents  are  not 
covered  by  the  definition  of  "covert 
agent." 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  ap- 
plies to  whether  the  intent  language 
or  the  "reason  to  believe"  standard  is 
used.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Chafee  amendment.  I  do  not  quite  see 
why  the  Times  editorial  goes  after 
Senator  Chafee  on  this  particular 
point,  because  both  bills  use  the  same 
definition. 

Oddly  enough.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  managed 
to  wrap  this  bill  in  the  flag. 

Until  now,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
managed  to  wrap  this  bill  in  the  flag.  That 
conceals  its  danger  to  liberty— and  to  the 
public  knowledge  on  which  true  national  se- 
curity rests.  There  is  a  difference  l)etween 
patriotism  and  chauvinism.  Senators  Biden. 
Bradley,  Leahy.  Specter  and  Quayle  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  ex- 
posed at  least  some  of  the  bill's  excesses. 

Oddly  enough.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  those  gentlemen  is  supportive  of 
the  legislation  as  it  incorporates  the 
language  they  are  for.  namely,  the 
intent  standard,  yet  the  New  York 
Times  Is  critical  of  the  whole  bill.  So  it 
is  odd  that  they  are  so  generously 
praised,  but  I  am  glad  that  the  Times 
saw  fit  to  praise  some  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  debate  over  this  bill,  whether  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  or  In  the  editori- 
al pages  of  Influential  publications, 
should  at  least  be  based  on  what  the 
bill  says.  Certainly,  the  New  York 
Times  should  have  someone  on  its 
staff  who  is  capable  of  reading  the  bill 
and  coming  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  neither  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee version  of  the  bill  nor  the 
Chafee-Jackson  amendment  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  preventing  the 
naming  of  former  CIA  officers  who 
might  be  engaged  in  illegal  or  other- 
wise nefarious  activities.  The  bill  does 
not  cover  former  CIA  officers.  It  is  dis- 
concerting to  listen  to  the  recitation  of 
articles  which  have  been  published  in 
the  past  and  which,  it  is  alleged,  could 
not  have  been  published  had  the  iden- 
tities bill  been  law  at  the  time. 

We  have  dredged  out  these  articles 
and.  in  every  case,  the  allegation  can 


be  disposed  of  simply  by  referring  to 
the  definitions  in  the  legislation.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  name  revealed 
in  the  article  was  that  of  a  former  CIA 
officer  not  covered  by  the  definition  or 
of  a  U.S.  citizen  residing  in  the  United 
States  who  is  also  not  covered  by  the 
definition  of  a  covert  agent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  appears  to  understand  and 
accept  the  fact  that,  in  the  language  I 
have  presented,  an  Individual  must 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents. 

Let  me  quote  from  Senator  Bioen's 
statement  of  March  I.  Senator  Biden 
was  discussing  the  Chafee-Jackson 
amendment,  and  he  stressed  that  it 
contains  several  key  elements.  As  Sen- 
ator Biden  put  it: 

First,  a  pattern  of  activities;  second,  with 
an  Intent  to  Identify  or  expose;  and.  third, 
with  a  reason  to  believe  that  the  activity 
would  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Biden  went  on  to  say: 

In  the  Intent  to  identify  or  expose,  the 
Intent  goes  to  the  Identification  not  the  mo- 
tivation. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  intent  element  In  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language  is  a  pattern 
of  activities  Intended  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents.  Senator  Biden 
has  emphasized  that  it  is  theoretically 
possible  to  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language  for  exposing 
the  name  of  a  single  covert  agent,  so 
long  as  an  individual  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  prior  to  the  disclo- 
sure. 

The  point  that  Senator  Biden  keeps 
missing,  however.  Is  the  key  point  con- 
tained in  my  exchange  with  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  On  March  3,  1982.  In 
that  exchange.  Senator  Durenberger 
and  I  discussed  Senate  Report  96-896. 
which  is  the  only  legislative  history  of 
the  Chafee-Jackson  language.  This  is 
the  Intelligence  Committee  report  on 
the  identities  bill  that  was  pending  in 
the  96th  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  colloquy  between 
Senator  Durenberger  and  me  in  order 
to  understand  that  the  intent  require- 
ment of  the  Chafee-Jackson  language, 
the  requirement  that  an  individual 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents,  effectively  limits  the  coverage 
of  the  identities  bill  to  those  engaged 
in  the  purposeful  enterprise  of  reveal- 
ing names;  that  is.  to  those  in  the  busi- 
ness of  naming  names. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  before  us 
is  a  critical  one,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  treat  with  great  care  and 
more  than  a  few  grains  of  salt  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  raised  against 
the  Chafee-Jackson  amendment.  In 
many  cases,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
misinformation  and  misconceptions 
have  crept  into  the  public  debate  on 


this  issue.  We  should  not  be  misled  by 
this. 

RICHARD  S.  WELCH  mOIORIAL  PUITO 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  state  that  probably  this 
legislation  had  its  birth  in  the  execu- 
tion, or  murder,  that  took  place  of 
Richard  Welch,  a  CIA  station  chief  in 
Athens,  Greece,  who  was  shot  in  front 
of  his  home  as  he  returned  from  a 
Christmas  party  at  the  American  Am- 
bassador's home.  He  had  attended  a 
Christmas  party  in  December  1975,  at 
the  Ambassador's  home  and,  as  Mr. 
Welch  returned  to -ills  own  home,  his 
quarters  in  Athens,  he  tkras  executed— 
murdered.  That  assassination  occurred 
within  a  month  of  the  time  that  he 
was  publicly  identified  as  the  CIA  sta- 
tion chief  in  the  Athens  Daily  News. 
That  information  in  the  Athens  Daily 
News  came  from  Phillip  Agee's  Coun- 
terspy magazine. 

I  have  special  feeling  for  this 
murder.  Mr.  President,  because  Mr. 
Welch's  family  comes  from  my  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  Richard  Welch  grew 
up  in  Providence,  where  he  was  an 
honor  student  at  Classical  High 
School.  He  was  a  member  of  the  track 
team.  He  went  on  to  Harvard.  He  grad- 
uated in  1951  magna  cum  laude.  with  a 
degree  in  Greek  and  classical  lan- 
guages. 

What  a  prize.  What  a  man  to  have  in 
our  CIA.  Welch's  mother  and  wife 
were  both  from  Rhode  Island  and  a 
brother  and  sister  of  his  still  live 
there.  His  uncle  was  a  probate  Judge  in 
one  of  our  towns  and  a  former  clerk  in 
the  family  court. 

Richard  Welch  was  not  somebody  in 
a  trenchcoat,  wandering  around,  as 
many  CIA  officers  are  characterized 
incorrectly.  He  was,  as  many  CIA  offi- 
cers are,  a  well-educated,  able,  and  in- 
telligent family  man.  He  gave  up  what 
could  have  been  an  easy  life  at  home 
for  an  important,  though  dangerous, 
series  of  assignments  overseas  for  this 
Nation  and  for  us.  We  sent  him  there. 

We,  the  Members  of  Congress,  have 
set  up  the  CIA.  We  have  supported  it 
with  funds.  We  encourage  the  recruit- 
ment of  young  American  men  and 
women  to  go  into  the  CIA,  and  we  rec- 
ognize that  they  will  be  sent  abroad  on 
dangerous  missions. 

Richard  Welch  believed  in  the  pri- 
mary purpose  and  mission  of  the  CIA, 
which  is  to  collect  foreign  intelligence 
so  that  the  U.S.  policymakers  can 
make  informed  Judgments  here  at 
home.  He  died  for  those  beliefs  be- 
cause a  small  clique  of  individuals 
make  their  living  by  naming  names. 

Last  week,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Harvard  University  stating 
that  a  Richard  S.  Welch  Memorial 
Fund  Is  being  established  at  Harvard 
for  the  consideration  of  Intelligence 
and  its  role  in  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  policy.  That  fund 
will   be   Jointly   administered   by   the 
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John  P.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  Center  for  International 
Affairs  at  Harvard.  The  purpose  of 
this  endeavor  is  to  enhance  the  na- 
tional understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  role  of  intelligence  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  timely  opportunity  for  this  me- 
morial fund  to  be  established.  Nor  can 
I  think  of  smy  better  way  to  honor  this 
Intelligent  and  patriotic  U.S.  citizen, 
than  to  pass  the  legislation  which  will 
effectively  prevent  the  pernicious  ac- 
tivity of  "naming  names."  After  all. 
that  activity  was  responsible  for  Rich- 
ard Welch's  murder. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord  the 
letter  from  Harvard  in  connection 
with  this  memorial  fund  for  Richard 
Welch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Richard  S.  Welch 
Mnf  oRiAL  Pom). 

HaXVAHO  DHrvKRSITT, 

Cambridge,  Mat*.,  December  1981. 
DiAK  Sdiator  Chatcx.  Dick  Welch  '51 
died  at  the  hand  of  an  aasaasln  In  Athens  on 
December  23.  1975.  Since  then,  many  of  us 
have  sought  a  way  to  remember  that  bright- 
est and  wittiest  of  spirits,  that  consummate 
professional,  that  warmest  of  friends,  that 
special  man. 

Now  we  have  the  way.  We  are  establishing 
the  Richard  S.  Welch  Memorial  Fund  at 
Harvard  for  the  consideration  of  Intelli- 
gence and  its  role  In  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  U.S.  policy.  Through  this 
endeavor  to  enhance  the  national  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  Intelli- 
gence function,  we  commemorate  Dick  in  a 
combination  of  three  of  his  great  loves:  his 
college,  his  profession,  and  his  quest  for  un- 
derstanding In  the  cause  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  Center  for  International  Affairs 
will  Jointly  oversee  the  use  of  the  money 
from  the  Fund,  under  the  direction  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  Oraham  Allison  and 
Samuel  Huntington,  and  three  others. 

The  prime  aim  of  the  Memorial  F\md  will 
be  to  encourage  teaching  and  talking  about 
intelligence— with  students,  government  of- 
ficials, and  others,  at  Harvard  and  across 
the  country.  The  subject  matter  will  be  the 
rational  and  historical  importance  and  con- 
tribution of  intelligence  in  the  making  of  In- 
formed foreign  and  national  policy.  We  look 
forward  to  cooperation  between  those  work- 
ing at  Harvard  under  the  aegis  of  the  Me- 
morial Fund  and  those  teaching  and  talking 
about  intelligence  elsewhere. 

Dick  Welch  honored  us  by  his  life  and 
death.  Now  we  may  honor  him  by  perpet- 
uating his  memory  in  behalf  of  the  causes 
he  cherished.  We  ask  you  to  Join  us — our  im- 
mediate goal  is  $50,000.  Please  make  checks 
payable  to  the  Richard  S.  Welch  Memorial 
Fund,  and  send  them  to  Dean  Bayley  Mason 
at  the  Kennedy  School,  address  above.  All 
contributions  are  tax-deductible,  and  are 
credited  to  the  current  Harvard  Campaign. 
We  also  ask  you  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter 
with  your  personal  note  to  others  who  knew 
and/ or  esteemed  Dick  and  what  he  stood 
for.    We    shall    keep    you    advised    of    the 


progress  of  the  Fund  and  plans  for  its  use. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely. 

Johh  a.  Bross. 
Christophxr  May. 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair.)         

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  mentioned  the 
case  of  Richard  Welch  and  the  case  of 
the  Kinsman  family.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Kinsman  family,  on  July  4. 
1980.  was  stationed  in  Jamaica.  His 
name  was  published.  He  was  alleged  to 
be  a  CIA  officer.  His  license  numl)er, 
his  street  address,  and  the  color  of  his 
car  were  published  In  one  of  these  bul-  _ 
letins.  His  house  was  shot  up  and  an ' 
explosion  took  place.  A  bomb  was 
thrown  on  his  lawn.  Fortunately,  no 
one  was  hurt.  That  was  lucky.  Bullets 
went  through  his  house,  through  his 
young  daughter's  bedroom.  Fortunate- 
ly, she  was  not  In  the  hoijse  at  the 
time. 

There  are  others  whose  careers  were 
ruined  because  no  longer  can  they 
carry  out  the  missions  for  which  they 
have  been  trained  and  for  which  this 
Nation  needs  them. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
this  activity  is  not  something  that 
took  place  only  In  the  case  of  Welch 
and  Kinsman.  It  is  taking  place  con- 
stantly, and  it  is  Important  to  under- 
stand that. 

Two  weeks  ago.  In  Managua.  Nicara- 
gua, an  American  political  officer  was 
the  subject  of  official  harassment  be- 
cause he  was  identified  as  a  CIA  agent 
serving  in  the  Embassy.  This  Incident 
was  described  In  a  recent  article  by 
Roy  Gutman  In  Newsday.  a  newspaper 
published  on  Long  Island  with  which 
many  of  us  are  familiar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  excellent  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Newsday.  Mar.  12,  1982] 

Bam  or  Naming  Amkrican  Spics  Nkars 

Sknati  ok 

(By  Roy  Outman) 

WASHiifCTON.— On  the  pretext  of  a  traffic 
violation.  Nicaraguan  police  halted  the  U.S. 
Embassy  car  on  the  side  of  a  public  highway 
In  Managua.  They  seized  the  driver's  license 
and  car  registration.  State  security  men  ar- 
rived an  hour  later.  When  the  embassy  offi- 
cer refused  to  accompany  them,  police  took 
the  driver  and  car  away,  leaving  the  officer 
on  the  street. 

The  Incident,  as  reported  in  a  U.S.  Embas- 
sy cable  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago,  ended 
peacefully.  The  driver  was  interrogated  for 
two  hours,  and  the  car  taken  apart  and 
searched.  By  contrast,  between  Nov.  6  and 
Dec.  18,  three  women  employees  at  the  em- 
bassy were  assaulted,  bound  and  gaged  by 
armed  men  who  overpowered  guards  and 
broke  into  their  homes  In  Managua. 

What  all  four  had  in  conunon  Is  that  they 
were  listed  as  CIA  agents  In  a  progovem- 
ment  Managua  newspaper  on  Nov.  8.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  publication,  Philip  Agee 
visited  Managua  and  charged  at  a  press  con- 


ference that  at  least  10  CIA  agents  were 
"hiding"  in  the  embassy's  political  section. 

The  former  CIA  agent,  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  his  passport  and  is  now  reported 
to  be  living  in  Greece,  did  not  list  the  names 
but  said  they  "are  probably  in  the  hands  of 
sUte  security  already."  The  emt>assy  re- 
fused to  say  whether  or  not  the  people 
named  were,  in  fact,  agents. 

Successive  administration  and  CIA  direc- 
tors have  pleaded  for  laws  to  punish  Agee 
and  the  handful  of  other  former  agents  or 
private  citizens  connected  with  the  Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin  who  haveniade 
names  for  themselves  by  naming  othe«. 

Now  the  Senate  is  on  the  verge  of  approv- 
ing the  "Names  of  AgenU "  bill.  Support  Is 
overwhelming  (the  House  voted  354-46  for 
It  In  September),  and  there  Is  no  question  It 
will  pass.  The  debate  Is  over  the  spillover 
effect  on  Investigative  Journalism  in  this 
country. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  set  pen- 
alties of  up  to  $50,000  in  fines  and  10  years' 
imprisonment  for  disclosure  of  names  of 
CIA  agents  by  a  former  government  employ- 
ee and  up  to  $15,000  and  3  years  In  prison 
for  disclosure  by  a  private  citizen. 

While  "getting  the  bad  guys."  as  Sen. 
Joseph  BIden  (D-Del.)  put  it  In  a  Senate 
debate  last  week,  has  wide  support  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  civil  liberties  community  and 
among  many  constitutional  lawyers,  editors 
and  publishers,  the  bill  Is  viewed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  use  a  sledge-hammer  to  smash  a 
gnat. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
called  the  bill  unconstitutional  and  a  threat 
to  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  speech.  But  as  the  bill  seems  likely 
to  pass,  the  ACLU  has  tMxked  efforts  by 
Biden  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  Insert  more  restrictive 
language  in  It. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Senate  debate  so  far  is 
whether  the  bill  would  discourage  reporting 
such  as  the  New  York  Times  series  last  year 
that  revealed  that  ex-CIA  agents  Frank 
Terpll  and  Edwin  Wilson  had  trained  terror- 
ists on  t>ehalf  of  Libyan  leader  Moammar 
Khadafy. 

The  -nmes  editorialized  recently  that  no 
matter  how  much  those  reports  served  the 
U.8.  public  Interest,  "a  wrathful  prosecutor 
armed  with  the  pending  bill"  could  attack 
the  newspaper  for  publishing  them. 

Of  such  concerns,  the  bill's  chief  sponsor. 
Sen.  John  Chafee  (R-R.I.)  said:  "That  is  ab- 
solute nonsense.  The  people  who  say  this 
have  not  read  the  lei^latlon.  Wilson  and 
Terpll  were  former  agents,  and  disclosure  of 
their  names  would  not  be  penalized  under 
this  bill." 

The  rebuttal  that  Terpll  and  Wilson  still 
claim  to  be  CIA  Informants  and  might  t>e 
considered  current  agents,  thereby  trigger- 
ing the  law,  has  not  yet  been  addressed  in 
the  Senate  debate.  But  staff  aides  to  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  said  the  CIA 
had  flatly  denied  that  the  two  men  were 
still  connected  with  the  agency  In  any  way. 
BIden  wants  the  law  to  require  proof  that 
the  revelation  of  an  agent's  name  was  in- 
tended to  harm  foreign  intelligence-gather- 
ing. The  Chafee  version,  backed  by  the 
White  House,  would  require  only  the  Judg- 
ment that  damage  was  done.  Each  claims 
that  his  version  is  the  more  protective  of  le- 
gitimate Journalistic  enterprise. 

Senate  Intelligence  Committee  staff  chief 
Rob  Simmons  said  he^^though  Chafee  had 
the  votes  at  the  mome/it.  The  Biden  move. 
If  successful,  might  cripple  the  bill'^.  ?hances 
by   forcing  a  conference  with   tne  House, 
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which  already  adopted  language  similar  to 
Chafee's.  "If  we  have  a  conference  on  this 
issue,  we  may  not  have  a  bill  this  session." 
he  said. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  today.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
get  a  vote  on  this  matter  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  l)efore  we  do  vote.  Mem- 
bers will  take  the  occasion  to  read  and 
study  the  record  of  this  matter.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  principal  man- 
ager on  the  other  side,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  It  is  our 
hope,  too.  that  we  can  have  perhaps 
an  hour  and  a  half,  evenly  divided. 
before  we  vote  on  the  amendment, 
then  vote  on  the  amendment,  and 
then  vote  on  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  and  the  bill.  If  we  do  so 
we  are  confident  that  we  will  have  leg- 
islation in  this  matter. 

If  the  amendment  is  defeated  and 
the  bill  is  passed,  it  will  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  measure  that  has  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  the  Senator 
to  help  me  focus  my  view  on  the  issue 
that  will  be  in  dispute  on  the  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator's 
view  is  that  it  should  be  against  the 
law  for  an  American  to  needlessly 
identify  one  of  the  agents  of  the  CIA. 
particularly  an  agent  who  tends  to  try 
to  gather  information  on  a  covert  basis 
for  the  United  States. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  one 
of  the  most  controversial  features  Is 
the  question  of  whether  the  person 
who  identifies  the  CIA  agent  should 
do  so  with  the  intent  to  adversely 
affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  It  should  be  ade- 
quate that  to  identify  the  agent 
should  become  a  crime  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  without  re- 
quiring the  showing  of  an  intent? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  not  trying  to 
draw  out  my  answer,  but  the  answer  to 
the  first  question  is  this:  The  commit- 
tee bill  has  language  which  states: 

Whoever,  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
Identify  agents,  with  the  intent  to  impair  or 
Impede  the  foreign  intelligence— 

The  language  of  the  amendment  I 
have  presented  says: 

Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities Intended  to  identify  an  agent— 

So  there  is  an  intent  standard  at 
that  point.  I  continue: 
and  with  reason  to  believe  that  these  activi- 
ties would  Impair  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States. 

So  the  whole  difference  does  not 
hang  on  the  reason  to  believe  versus 
the  intent.  I  believe  it  would  t>e  an  In- 
adequate explanation  of  the  difference 
to  say  that  the  difference  is  solely 
that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  the  Senator  sug- 
gests   that    the    law    would    place    a 


burden  on  this  Government  to  prove 
that  there  was  an  intent  on  behalf  of 
the  perpetrator  to  adversely  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Under  the  committee 
language. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  I  want  to  know  what 
the  Senator's  position  is,  what  he  is 
advcx^ting  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  I  am  advocating 
is  that  the  existing  language  in  the 
committee  bill;  namely,  "Whoever,  in 
the  course  of  identifying  an  agent, 
with  an  intent  to  Impair  or  impede  the 
United  States"  is  chilling  to  the  news- 
man who  publishes  a  series  of  articles 
critical  of  the  CIA,  or  of  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence activities.  He  has  built  up  a 
background  which  would  be  indicative 
of  his  intent  to  Impair  or  impede, 
when  it  would  not  really  be  germane 
to  what  he  has  done. 

In  other  words,  when  you  go  Into 
somebody's  Intent  in  a  matter  such  as 
this,  it  Is  harmful  to  the  person,  and  It 
is  difficult  for  the  prosecution  as  well. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  prosecution,  be- 
cause the  defendant  says: 

True.  I  disclosed  the  names  of  these 
agents.  Admittedly.  I  publish  the  "Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin."  I  revealed 
Mr.  Welch's  name.  But  my  Intent  was  not  to 
Impair  or  Impede  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States.  My  Intent  was  to  im- 
prove them,  because  these  people  are  spoil- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  United  States  by 
what  they  are  doing  in  Nicaragua  or  Athens. 
Greece,  or  wherever  it  is.  They  are  Impair- 
ing the  United  States.  Thank  goodness  for 
me.  the  publisher  of  these  documents,  be- 
cause I  am  helping  our  Nation. 

Not  only  Is  that  a  defense  that  could 
be  undertaken,  but.  Indeed,  it  is  what 
they  are  presently  saying.  That  Is  one 
side  of  it.  That  is  looking  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Government's 
perspective. 

Look  at  It  from  the  other  side,  from 
the  side  of  a  newsman  who  discloses 
the  name  of  an  agent  inadvertently. 
But  who  has  been  extremely  liberal, 
let  us  say.  He  thinks  that  everything 
the  United  States  has  done  is  wrong 
and  that  the  CIA  hais  misbehaved.  He 
has  published  a  long  series  of  articles 
on  that.  He  also  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Justice  Department  Is  crooked. 
They  are  for  sale.  They  are  bad  actors. 
He  Is  critical,  critical,  critical.  Then. 
Inadvertently,  he  discloses  the  name  of 
an  agent. 

He  Is  prosecuted,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion says  his  intent  is  clear,  and  they 
bring  In  all  these  articles  from  the 
past  to  show  his  intent. 

In  my  Judgment  that  is  chilling  on 
writers  and  journalists.  The  reason  to 
believe  language  is  an  objective  stand- 
ard. We  ask  whether  a  person  would 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  disclo- 
sure Impedes  the  United  States,  rather 
than  try  to  get  within  the  breast  of 
the  defendant  and  ask  what  was  his 
Intent? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
a  good  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 


would  provide  very  little  protection  for 
our  agents  if  all  one  had  to  do  was  to 
indicate  that  he  has  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  the  CIA.  he  does  not 
think  there  should  be  a  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency;  he  thinks  it  has  done  a 
horrible  Job  and  should  be  abolished. 

Therefore,  one  could  well  argue,  and 
I  would  think  with  logic,  feeling  that 
way,  that  It  should  be  at>ollshed,  it 
should  not  operate  af  all.  There 
should  be  no  CIA;  that  under  those 
circumstances  if  he  publishes  the 
names  of  every  agent  of  whom  he  had 
any  knowledge  and  even  If  he  had 
once  been  In  the  CIA  and  knew  a  lot  of 
agents  he  could  take  the  view  he  was 
not  seeking  to  undermine  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  what  he  was 
doing,  according  to  him,  would  be  to 
further  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  because  he  does  not 
think  we  should  fight  a  war  with 
anyone  and  that  the  CIA  was  likely  to 
create  a  war  rather  than  prevent  one. 

So  if  one  wanted  to  take  that  point 
of  view,  he  could  very  well  take  the 
view  that  he  Is  not  guilty  of  crime  at 
all;  he  is  simply  doing  what  he  thinks 
Is  right  and  his  Intention  is  not  to  vio- 
late the  security  of  the  United  States, 
his  intent  is  prevent  the  United  States 
from  fighting  anybody  or  even  defend- 
ing Itself  against  anybody. 

I  can  see  how  that  ft  one  Is  going  to 
use  the  so-called  subjective  test,  what 
did  that  person  have  In  mind,  then  If 
that  person,  misguided  though  he  may 
be.  thought  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing that  was  In  the  ultimate  best  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  he  would 
not  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

I  think  that  the  test  the  Senator  Is 
suggesting  makes  better  sense.  If  that 
person  would  have  reason  to  believe  or 
a  reasonable  person  would  have  cause 
to  believe  that  to  identify  these  agent* 
would  adversely  affect  the  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  to  me  It 
makes  better  sense. 

Do  not  most  of  our  criminal  statutes 
work  on  the  basis  of  what  a  person 
would  reasonably  expect  under  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  what  that  par- 
ticular person  actually  thought? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  put  In  the  Record  a 
series  of  statutes. 

The  argriment  given  by  many  of  the 
former  prosecutors  around  here  Is 
that  you  always  have  to  prove  Intent. 
You  have  to  have  Intent  to  prove 
murder  or  what  It  might  be.  and  that 
this  reason-to-believe  standard  Is  a 
new  one  that  we  have  pulled  up  Just  to 
get  easier  prosecutions.  This  is  not  the 
situation  at  all. 

We  have  put  a  series  of  acts  on  our 
books  now  in  18  U.S.C.  dealing  with 
this  very  standard  that  the  Senator  so 
eloquently  spoke  to. 

It  is  not  a  new  standard  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  not  Just  this  element ' 
alone  that  one  has  to  prove:  That  he 
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would  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  Impair  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  six  other 
standards  of  proof.  There  has  to  be,  of 
course,  a  pattern  of  activities.  You 
have  to  prove  a  pattern  of  activities  in 
which  the  person  intended  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents.  So  there  is 
that  intent  in  our  language. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  find  myself  wondering 
whether  the  language  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  suggest  is  actually  strong 
enough.  I  mean  that  would  cause  this 
Senator  to  wonder.  Actually  what  we 
really  want  is  to  prevent  those  who 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  agents  to 
avoid  needlessly  identifying  those 
agents  to  our  enemies.  That  is  what 
we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  That  is  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  an  effective  statute  by  the 
time  we  are  through.  I  find  myself 
agreeing  with  the  Senator.  If  you  are 
going  to  make  It  depend  upon  the 
intent  of  the  person  who  Is  revealing 
the  identity  that  person  might  be  In 
good  faith  in  his  mind  In  seeking  to 
identify  them  all,  that  he  does  not 
think  there  should  be  a  CIA  anyway. 
and  If  that  were  the  case.  I  would 
think  one  would  feel  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  Intending  to  Injure  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Just  on  this  point  I 
quote  now  on  the  very  point  the  Sena- 
tor is  making.  This  is  the  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, on  the  last  day  of  January  last 
year,  January  1981,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  "Covert  Action 
Information  Bulletin"  which  special- 
izes in  naming  names.  Listen  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  Mr.  Schaap,  the  publisher. 

Oiu-  publication  ...  is  devoted  to  expoo- 
tn«  what  we  view  u  the  abuses  of  the  West- 
Vhi  Intelligence  agency,  primarily  though 
not  exclusively  the  CIA.  and  to  expose  the 
people  responsible  for  thoae  abuses. 

We  believe  the  best  thing  for  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  Dnlted  SUtes  would 
be  to  limit  severely.  If  not  abolish,  the  CIA. 

Our  intent  both  in  exposing  the  abuses  of 
Intelligence  agencies  and  In  exposing  the 
people  responsible  for  those  abuses  is  to  in- 
crease the  moral  force  of  this  Nation,  not  to 
lessen  it.  That  the  CIA  would  aasvune  our 
intent  Is  simply  to  Impair  or  Impede  their 
foreign  intelligence  also  seems  likely.  Patri- 
otism is  to  some  extent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder. 

In  their  eyes  they  are  patriots.  They 
are  doing  a  tremendous  service. 

And  that  is  exactly  the  point  the 
Senator  was  making. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  S.  391,  the  Agents  Identities 
Protection  Act.  We  should  not  adopt 
the  substitute  language  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chark). 

At  the  crux  of  this  debate  is  the 
Intent  issue  in  section  601(c)  of  the 
act.  That  Is  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  bill  reported  by  the  Judici- 


ary Committee,  and  the  language  of 
the  Chafee  amendment. 

The  difference  is  a  narrow  but  very 
important  one.  Both  versions  of  the 
bill  are  expressly  designed  to  permit 
prosecution  of  a  group  of  persons, 
such  as  Philip  Agee.  who  have  made  a 
clearly  determined  effort  to  disclose 
the  identity  of  intelligence  agents  and 
officers  for  the  sake  of  their  exposure. 

At  the  same  time,  advocates  of  t>oth 
versions  seek  to  reach  that  small 
group  without  encroaching  upon  the 
first  amendment  rights  of  those  who 
seek  informed  public  debate  on  foreign 
affairs. 

Many  scholars,  as  well  as  the  Jour- 
nalistic community  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  make  criminal  any  publica- 
tion based  wholely  on  unclassified 
sources.  After  careful  study  of  that 
Issue  I  have  concluded  that  In  careful- 
ly limited  circumstances  a  criminal 
penalty  Is  appropriate  and  constitu- 
tional. But  the  fact  that  we  are  tread- 
ing near  the  line  of  the  first  amend- 
ment In  that  regard,  should  make  us 
all  the  more  careful  In  writing  the 
standard  for  the  defendant's  state  of 
mind  required  for  prosecution. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  the  narrow  issue 
before  us.  No  Senator  approves  of  In- 
tentional efforts  to  endanger  our  con- 
vert Intelligence  officers  or  to  end 
their  usefulness.  The  qjM^tlon  is  how 
to  punish  such  attempts  "Without  ren- 
dering our  legislation  unconstitutional 
and  without  unnecessarily  chilling  a 
vigorous  free  press. 

But  If  we  overreach  In  regard  to  this 
legislation  It  will  work  against  the  ob- 
jective of  the  legislation  which  we  all 
share. 

Last  year  the  Judiciary  Committee 
agreed  to  my  amendment  to  make  this 
bill  constitutional.  In  a  subsequent 
effort  to  obtain  agreement  on  the  bill, 
I  proposed  an  alternative  modification 
to  insure  constitutionality.  That  pro- 
posal became  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  and  re- 
cently by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. We  can  pass  that  bill  today. 
We  could  have  passed  it  last  year. 
Those  of  us  concerned  about  the  out- 
rageous public  disclosure  of  intelli- 
gence agents  identities  simply  for  the 
sake  of  their  exposure  would  like  to 
see  legislation  passed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, which  win  be  upheld  in  the  courts 
and  put  those  reprehensible  efforts 
out  of  business. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  bill  re- 
quires proof  of  Intent  to  harm.  As  the 
many  hearing  witnesses  noted,  such  an 
intent  requirement  is  quite  common  in 
our  criminal  statutes.  Senator  CHArxE 
seeks  to  replace  that  Intent  require- 
ment with  a  so-called  objective 
"reason  to  believe"  test.  Under  that 
test,  a  violation  could  be  found  regard- 
less of  the  defendant's  Intent. 

The  CIA  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment  have   Indicated   on   the   record 


that   while   they   have   a   preference, 
they  can  live  with  either  version. 

The  CIA  has  cited  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  Haig  against 
Agee  that  upheld  revocation  of  Agee's 
passport.  In  his  July  15  letter  to  Sena- 
tors, Director  Casey  wrote  that: 

The  Court's  opinion  should  dispel  any  re- 
sidual concerns  about  the  constitutionality 
of  the  identities  legislation. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  opinion 
does  precisely  the  opposite.  That  case 
indicates  that  without  the  specific 
Intent  standard  In  the  committee  bill, 
the  legislation  would  raise  first 
amendment  question.  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  writing  for  the  Court,  noted 
that  the  passport  revocation  "rests  In 
part  on  the  content  of  Agee's  speech 
specifically  his  rei^ated  disclosures  of 
intelligence  operations  and  the  names 
of  intelligence  personnel."  Justice 
Burger  dismissed  th^^flrsL^amendment 
problems  becaiue^  Agee's)  expressed 
Intent  to  harm  mtelllgeilce"acttvities. 

Agee's  disclosures,  among  other  things, 
have  the  declartd  purpo$e  of  obstructing  In- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
Intelligence  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  (Halg  v.  Agee 
(Slip  opinion,  p.  31)  (IMl)  (emphasis 
added).) 

Some  officials  have  argued  that 
prosecution  would  t>e  easier  under  a 
"reason  to  believe"  standard.  In  my 
view,  a  more  thoughtful  analysis  sug- 
gests that  It  could  be  more  difficult  for 
the  Government  to  prosecute  under 
that  standard. 

Under  a  "reason  to  believe"  test,  de- 
fendants could  create  an  Insurmount- 
able "greymall  problem"  by  threaten- 
ing to  expose  other  sensitive  informa- 
tion at  the  trial.  For  example,  defen- 
sants  could  question  the  anonymity  of 
the  agent  who  was  exposed.  E>efend- 
ants  also  could  seek  discovery  of  coun- 
terintelligence information  about  the 
effectiveness  of  cover  amingements 
and  whether  hostile  intelligence  serv- 
ices or  terrorists  had  In  fact  already 
Identified  the  agent.  In  many  cases 
this  could  present  an  Itvsuperable  grey- 
mall problem  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  despite  the  greymall  statutes 
passed  In  the  last  Congress,  because 
the  matters  on  which  discovery  might 
be  sought  would  be  relevant  to  the  de- 
fense under  an  objective  reason  to  be- 
lieve standard.  The  greymall  statute 
allows  the  court  to  bar  discovery  only 
on  Issues  which  are  not  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  elements  of  the  offense. 
Under  the  reason  to  believe  test  de- 
fendants might  even  be  able  to  ask  for 
the  names  of  other  agents  whose  iden- 
tities had  l)een.  exposed  and  the 
damage  assessments  of  such  expo- 
sures. That  information  would  be  rele- 
vant to  determine  whether  there  was 
reason  to  t>elieve  that  the  disclosure  of 
the  particular  identity  Involved  would 
significantly  damage  the  intelligence 
efforts  of  our  Government. 
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Under  the  subjectlve-lntent  stand- 
ard, such  greymall  discovery  would  be 
of  slight  relevance  and  much  easier  to 
limit.  These  prosecutorial  difficulties 
of  a  reason  to  believe  standard  under- 
line the  disturbing  possibility  that  it 
would  not  deter  or  punish  those  at 
whom  It  Is  aimed,  and  that  It  would 
merely  chill  legitimate  Journalistic 
analysis  of  U.S.  policy  and  activities 
abroad. 

Last-minute  floor  statements  in  the 
context  of  conflicting  elements  of  leg- 
islative history  In  both  bodies  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  protect  even  specific 
categories  of  activities  which  everyone 
wants  to  exempt.  In  addition,  those 
few  examples  catuiot  possibly  antici- 
pate and  exhaust  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances In  which  legitimate  activi- 
ty could  be  deterred  by  this  criminal 
statute  with  severe  penalties. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  constitutional 
scholars,  civil  libertarians,  and  leaders 
of  the  news  media  have  expressed 
deep  concern  about  the  substitute  lan- 
guage proposed  by  Senator  Chafee. 

The  requirement  of  "Intent  to 
Impede  or  Impair"  the  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Is  a  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  limitation  to 
protect  the  first  amendment  activities 
of  Journalist,  scholars,  and  others 
whose  purpose  is  reporting,  analysis, 
and  criticism  of  controversial  or  ques- 
tionable actions  by  the  Government. 

The  Chafee  amendment  language 
would  reach  l)eyond  the  Philip  Agee's 
In  our  midst.  It  woudd  put  university 
presidents  concerned  about  covert  In- 
telligence agents  among  their  faculty, 
or  Journalists  reporting  on  the  activity 
of  rogue  Intelligence  employees  on 
behalf  of  foreign  terrorist  refrfmes.  In 
danger  of  Intimidation  by  Government 
investigators.  If  not  actual  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  reason  to  believe  standard 
simply  Is  not  adequate  protection  for 
legitimate  first  amendment  activities. 
Correspondents  may  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  results  of  their  In- 
vestigative reporting  could  have  some 
temporary  Impact  on  secret  Intelli- 
gence activities.  In  fact,  the  Justice 
Department  witness  told  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  In  the  De- 
partment's' view  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment would  subject  newsmen  to  crimi- 
nal prosecution  even  for  mere  negli- 
gence. This  would  create  a  very  chill- 
ing effect  on  a  free  press  and  be  as 
dangerous  to  our  society  as  the  evil  at 
which  the  bill  Is  properly  aimed. 

Hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
effective  and  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  conunittee  bill. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  to  S.  391. 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act.  Although  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Chafee's  original  legislation,  I 
believe  the  modifications  made  in  the 


Judiciary  Committee,  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  my  able  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  Biden,  preserve  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  bill  while  elimi- 
nating any  chilling  effect  that  the 
threat  of  prosecution  could  have  on  le- 
gitimate news  reporters  and  organiza- 
tions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  I  am  determined,  as  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  de- 
termined, to  take  strong  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  Identities  of  our  Nation's  In- 
telligence agents.  The  deliberate  dis- 
closure of  names  of  our  agents,  some 
of  whom  are  stationed  In  areas  where 
violent  forces  Inimical  to  U.S.  Interests 
operate  virtually  unchecked.  Is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  national  security, 
not  to  mention  to  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  agents  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  systematic  disclosure  of 
agents'  names  and  assignments  under 
the  guise  of  Investigative  Journalism  Is 
a  reprehensible  practice  that  must  be 
halted  by  providing  for  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  those  Individuals  who 
deliberately  endanger  the  lives  of 
agents  with  the  intent  of  sabotaging 
U.S.  intelligence  activities. 

As  urgent  as  this  need  Is,  however, 
we  must  take  care  that  our  response  to 
It  not  Impinge  on  the  constitutional 
rights  and  freedoms  of  legitimate  news 
organizations  and  reporters.  I  believe 
that  Congress  shotUd  always  tread 
carefully  when  legislating  In  areas 
that  touch  on  our  basic  constitutional 
rights,  and  that  any  potential  Intru- 
sion on  such  fundamental  tenents  of 
our  democracy  as  freedom  of  the  press 
must  be  minimized.  Our  way  of  life 
and  our  system  of  government  have 
survived  and  prospered  for  all  these 
years  largely  because  a  free,  unfet- 
tered and  aggressive  press  has  func- 
tioned to  Insure  an  informed  citizenry. 
I  would  not  want  to  see  this  Congress 
take  action  that  might  blunt  the  vital 
watchdog  role  of  the  press  In  seeking 
out  and  exposing  wrongdoing  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  or  agencies,  unless 
such  action  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  our  national  security  or  the 
lives  and  safety  or  our  citizens. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Chafee 
sunendment.  Including  representatives 
of  virtually  every  major  news  organi- 
zation In  this  country,  argue  that  the 
"reason  to  believe"  language  of  the 
Chafee  amendment  would  place  re- 
porters and  broadcasters  at  risk  of 
criminal  prosecution  for  reporting  In- 
formation that  could  lead  to  the  Iden- 
tification of  Intelligence  agents— even 
if  such  Information  had  already  been 
made  public,  and  even  if  the  intent  of 
the  reporter  or  broadcaster  was  to  fur- 
ther the  public  Interest.  For  example, 
they  argue  that  the  recent  disclosure 
of  questionable  activities  by  former 
CIA  agents  by  a  number  of  newspa- 
pers. Including  my  own  hometown 
paper,  the  Wilmington  News-Journal, 
could  subject  those  responsible  for  the 


articles  to  criminal  prosecution  be- 
cause they  had  "reason  to  l)elieve" 
such  disclosures  would  impair  U.S.  for- 
eign intelligence  activities. 

After  a  careful  review  of  these  argu- 
ments, as  well  as  those  offered  by  sup- 
porters of  the  Chafee  amendment.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  reason-to-be- 
lleve  standard  Is  unnecessarily  broad, 
and  that  It  could  tend  to  deter  legiti- 
mate news  organizations  from  pursu- 
ing and  reporting  Information  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  Intent  standard  In 
the  bin  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
halt  the  systematic  and  dellt)erate 
publication  of  the  names  and  assign- 
ments of  U.S.  Intelligence  agents.  In 
fact,  the  staff  of  the  Covert  Action  In- 
formation Bulletin,  a  publication  spe- 
cializing In  publishing  the  names  of  In- 
telligence agents  with  the  clear  Intent 
of  disrupting  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties, announced  In  the  October  1981 
Issue  of  the  Bulletin  that  the  "Immi- 
nent passage"  of  S.  391  had  forced 
them  to  discontinue  their  despicable 
practice  of  "naming  names"  of  Intelli- 
gence agents  "until  such  time  as  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  has  been 
decided  by  the  courts."  Thus,  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  publication  at 
least,  this  legislation  appears  to  have 
had  its  desired  effect  even  before  It  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality raised  by  the  editors  of 
the  Covert  Action  Information  Bulle- 
tin Is  also  of  concern  to  me,  but  for  an 
entirely  different  reason.  I  believe  It  Is 
vitally  Important  that  this  legislation 
clearly  stand  the  test  of  constitution- 
ality at  the  time  It  becomes  law,  so 
there  will  be  no  question  of  swift  pros- 
ecution and  punishment  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  deliberately  disclose  the 
Identities  of  Intelligence  agents.  If  the 
bill's  constitutionality  is  suspect,  some 
hardcore  purveyors  of  agents'  identi- 
ties may  be  willing  to  continue  their 
pernicious  activities  In  the  belief  that 
the  law  will  eventually  be  overturned 
by  the  courts.  I  believe  this  risk  Is  a  se- 
rious one.  No  less  a  constitutional  au- 
thority than  Prof.  Philip  Kurland. 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  said  of  the  reason-to-be- 
lleve  standard: 

I  have  little  doubt  that  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  cannot  see  how  a  law  that  Inhibits 
the  publication,  without  malicious  Intent,  of 
Information  that  Is  in  the  public  domain 
and  previously  published  can  be  valid  *  *  *  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  If  •  *  *  the 
*  *  *  courts  were  to  legitimize  what  Is.  for 
me,  the  clearest  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  attempted  by  Congress  In  this 
era. 

Rather  than  approving  legislation  of 
questionable  constitutionality,  and 
absent  any  convincing  showing  that 
those  responsible  for  such  publications 
as  the  Covert  Action  Information  Bul- 
letin would  be  able  to  avoid  conviction 
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under  the  "intent"  standard  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  bill.  I  believe  the 
wisest  course  for  the  Senate  to  follow 
at  this  Jujicture  Is  to  pass  the  bill  with 
the  "Intent"  standard  Intact,  thus 
minimizing  any  possible  intrvislon  into 
first  amendment  rights,  and  then  ob- 
serve its  effect  on  those  who  would 
damage  our  national  security  by  sys- 
tematically disclosing  the  names  of 
our  intelligence  agents.  If  this  practice 
continues,  and  If  it  subsequently  be- 
comes clear  that  Juries  are  unwilling 
to  convict  those  who  violate  the  law. 
the  Congress  could  then  reconsider 
and  strengthen  the  law  to  Insure  the 
certain  prosecution  and  Qonviction  of 
those  whom  the  law  is  Intended  to 
reach.  Thus.  In  opposing  the  Chafee 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  would  re-, 
serve  the  right  to  support  a  broader 
standard  for  prosecution  at  some  time 
in  the  future  if  such  a  standard  proves 
necessary  to  protect  the  Identities  of 
our  agents  and  the  vital  activities  of 
our  intelligence  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
entitled.  "Spies  Must  Spy  but  Freedom 
Must  Be  Preserved."  be  printfd  in  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 

News.  Oct.  27,  1981] 
Sfixs  Most  Srr  Bcr  rRXKOoif  Must  Be 

Pkxsexvkd 
Uneasiness  hss  always  surrounded  govern- 
ment efforts  to  secure  Information  clandes- 
tinely. Spying  may  be  a  necessary  compo- 
nent of  national  security.  The  principles  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  that  perme- 
ate our  society,  however,  demand  that  such 
government  operations  be  constantly  and 
vigilantly  supervised. 

We  are  used  to  assurances  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligerce  Agency  does  not  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  acceptable  morality— aJbelt 
such  bounds  are  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point  in  the  circles  of  international  Intrigue. 
We  are  also  aware  that  such  assurances 
have  been,  far  too  frequently,  little  more 
than  lies. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  is  expected  to  vote 
on  a  bill  that  could  make  It  all  but  Impossi- 
ble for  American  citizens  to  be  informed 
about  abuses  in  covert  activities  being  car- 
ried out.  presumably,  on  their  behalf. 

The  bill.  S.  391.  caUed  "The  Ntjies  of 
Agents  Bill"  Is  aimed  at  protecting  n.S. 
secret  agents.  There  is  no  quarrel  with  the 
Intent.  As  distasteful  as  some  secret  activi- 
ties might  be.  only  fools  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  deal  effectively  in  these 
times  without  some  form  of  covert  Interna- 
tional Intelligence  operations. 

Those  who  disclose  the  names  of  secret 
agents  with  the  expressed  Intent  of  Jeopard- 
izing the  agents'  positions  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  such  behavior.  There  have 
been  recent,  weil-publiclzed  examples  of 
such  reprehensible  actions.  Such  disclosures 
put  the  agents'  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
families  and  friends  in  danger.  And  such  dis- 
closures could  severely  damage  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Insofar  as  S.  391  and  the  similar  House 
version,  H.R.  4.  address  the  protection  of 
agents  and  the  safeguarding  of  national  se- 
curity, they  are  supportable.  But  the  House 
bill,  in  one  provision,  extends  the  govern- 


ment's right  of  self-protection  Into  a  consti- 
tutionally unaccepUble  area.  The  Senate 
bill,  thanks  largely  to  the  "Efforts  of  Dela- 
ware'k  Sen.  Joseph  R.  BIden  Jr..  does  not. 
But  when  the  bill  Is  debated  tomorrow,  ef- 
forts will  be  made  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
make  the  House  version  official  policy. 

The  House  version  would  subject  to  crimi- 
nal penalties  those  who  disclote. identities 
■in  the  course  of  a  pattern  ol  activities  In- 
tended to  Identify  and  ^pose  covert  agents 
and  with  rt<uon  to  believe  that  such  activi- 
ties would  Impair  or  impede  the  foreign  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  SUtes  " 

The  Senate  version,  with  the  BIden 
amendment.  w<^ld  apply  only  to  those  who 
disclose  Identities  "In  the  course  of  an  effort 
to  Identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with 
the  intent  Ajo  Impair  or  impede  the  foreign 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United  SUtte 
by  the  fact  of  such  Identification  and  expo- 
sure." 

At  stake  are  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press:  The  Senate  version  would,  rightly, 
punish  people  like  Phillip  Agee  whose  dis- 
closure of  agents'  names  put  their  lives  and 
national  security  In  danger.  The  House  ver- 
sion would  not  only  short-circuit  Mr,  Agee's 
kind  of  behavior  but  also  gag  responsible 
disclosure  of  Intelligence' abuses.  It  would 
punish  even  those  whu  secured  their  Infor- 
mation through  documents  open  to  the 
public  scrutiny. 

Under  the  House  version,  the  News-Jour- 
nal and  other  papers  which  disclosed  the 
highly  suspe^'t  activities  of  former  American 
spy  Edmund  Wilson  would  be  in  Jeopardy. 
Mr.  Wilson's  current  CIA  links  and  his  deal- 
ings with  international  terrorists,  possibly 
damaging  to  the  United  States,  are  precisely 
the  kind  of  Information  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know. 

The  Senate  version  would  protect  legiti- 
mate Journalistic  endeavor  and,  by  exten- 
sion, protect  the  right  of  Americans  to  gain 
luiowledge  of  and  thereby  Judge  the  activi- 
ties of  covert  intelligence  abuses,    i 

There  was  considerable  testimony  in  Con- 
gress that  the  House  version  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. Philip  Kurland.  the  conservative  con- 
stitutional scholar  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  described  the  "reason-to-belleve " 
version  as  "the  clearest  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment  attempt  by  Congress  In 
this  era."  If  the^iiouse  version  passes,  it 
likely  will  be  overturned  in  court.  But.  in 
the  interim  the  law  would  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  legitimate  Journalistic  pursuit. 

Those  who  seek  the  broad  prohibitions  on 
disclosure  use  an  old  tactic.  "If  you  don't 
buy  the  whole  package,  they  say  "then  you 
must  be  one  of  those  who  are  trying  to  tear 
down  the  country."  It  doesn't  wash. 

Secret  agents  must  be  protected.  But 
there  have  been  abuses  of  power  in  covert 
intelligence  operations.  When  covert  agents 
act  outside  the  circle  of  morality  defined  for 
them  they  damage  national  security.  They 
cannot  operate  unbound.* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WELCOME  PRESIDENT  SIAD 
BARRE.  DEMOCRATIC  REPUB- 
UC>OF  SOMALIA 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10  MaJ.  Gen.  Siad  Barre.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Somalia,  began  his  official  visit  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

On  this  occasion.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come President  Barre  to  our  country 
and  express  to  him  the  good  will  and 
sympathy  which  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
for  Somalia.  We  wish  to  work  with 
him  for  better  and  more  cordial  rela- 
tions in  the  future.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Somalia  desire  to  limit 
Soviet  suid  Cuban  influence  in  Africa 
and  insure  the  continued  development 
and  security  of  Somalia. 

The  United  States  has  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  Somalia,  both 
directly  and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. The  purpose  of  these  contribu- 
tions is  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Ogaden 
war.  develop  Somalia's  economy  and 
supply  needed  arms  to  the  Somalian 
army.  We  realize  these  efforts  have 
not  solved  the  underlying  problems  of 
refugee  influx  and  inadequate  arms, 
but  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  will 
extend  Increased  economic  aid  and 
FMS.  foreign  military  sales,  to  help  to 
develop  the  country  and  provide  for  its 
defense  needs.  In  turn,  the  Somali 
Government  extends  to  the  United 
States  use  of  air  facilities  at  Mogadi- 
shiu  and  Berbera  and  naval  facilities 
at  the  port  of  Berbera.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  friends  like  Somalia  in 
the  strategic  Horn  region,  which  Is 
threatened  by  Soviet  adventurism. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REQUIRE 

ABSCAM/FBI  INVESTIGATION 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  precedent 
establish  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  oversight  responsibility 
for  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  With  respect  to  the  FBI, 
that  responsibility  has  been  delegated 
by  the  committee  to  its  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism. 

Accordingly,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  proposed  investigation  of 
the  activities  of  the  FBI  v.ould  be 
properly  conducted  only  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  However,  in 
the  case  of  the  proposed  investigation 
of  FBI  and  Department  of  Justice  ac- 
tivities in  the  Harrison  Williams 
matter,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  the 
proper  forum  because  of  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  a  former  member  of  the 
Senate  and  f>ecause  of  the  issues 
which  wifl  necessarily  arise  due  to  that 
connection. 
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So  long  as  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion remains  narrowly  focused  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Senate  reso- 
lution now  under  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  as  that  resolution  specifies. 


the  cemetery  by  providing  additional  grave- . 
sites  for  veterans.  Be  It  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  each  member  of  the  South  Caroli- 
na Congressional  Delegation  in  Washington. 
DC. 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN 
FLORENCE,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
memorializing  Congress  to  promptly 
take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
purchase  land  presently  available  for 
acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing the  Florence.  S.C,  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  projected  that  the  Flor- 
ence National  Cemetery  will  reach  its 
capacity  by  the  middle  of  this  year.  If 
it  is  not  expanded,  only  one  national 
cemetery,  in  Beaufort,  S.C,  will 
remain  available  to  the  336,000  veter- 
ans of  our  State.  No  longer  will  the 
families  and  survivors  of  these  veter- 
ans be  assured  that  their  loved  ones 
will  be  Interred  locally,  rather  than  at 
some  distant  cemetery. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  explore  all  available 
methods  for  expanding  the  Florence 
National  Cemetery.  I  would  also  like 
to  restate  my  willingness  to  assist  in 
this  effort  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Hollings, 
and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCURREWT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  National  Cemetery  in  Flor- 
ence County,  South  Carolina,  provides  grave- 
sites  for  veterans  and  serves  the  commenda- 
ble purpose  of  permitting  the  interment  of 
veterans  In  a  special  local  place  of  honor;  and 

Whereas,  ninety-five  veterans  were  burled 
in  the  National  Cemetery  last  year,  leaving 
only  fifty-one  gravesites  available  for  subse- 
quent Interments:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable  that 
additional  gravesites  In  adequate  numbers 
be  made  available  for  deceased  veterans  of 
South  Carolina  so  that  the  families  and  sur- 
vivors of  such  veterans  are  assured  that 
their  loved  ones  will  be  interred  locally 
rather  than  at  some  distant  cemetery:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  memorialized  to 
promptly  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  purchase  land  presently  available 
for  acquisition  and  contiguous  to  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  In  Florence  County,  South 
Carolina,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of 


REGULATORY  REFORM  ARTICLE 
BY  SENATOR  LAXALT 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  article,  entitled  "Don't 
Be  Scared  Off  Regulatory  Reform." 
was  written  by  Senator  Laxalt,  who 
chairs  the  Regulatory  Reform  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee. As  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware.  Senator  Laxalt  is 
the  primary  sponsor  of  S.  1080,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act,  which  will 
shortly  be  coming  before  the  full 
Senate. 

In  his  article.  Senator  Laxalt  de- 
scribes In  general  the  provisions  of  S. 
1080,  discusses  in  greater  detail  the 
oversight  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  re- 
sponds to  the  criticisms  and  concerns 
expressed  by  Senator  Glenn  in  his 
February  25  Washington  Post  article 
regarding  executive  oversight  of  inde- 
pendent agencies.  In  light  of  the  im- 
portance of  issues  raised  by  this  legis- 
lation and  of  the  fact  of  imminent 
floor  consideration,  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Laxalt's  very  helpful  and  Informa- 
tive discussion  of  S.  1080  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15,  1982) 
EtoN'T  Be  Scared  Ott  Regulatory  Reform 

(By  Paul  Laxalt) 
Judging  by  opinion  polls,  the  American 
people  are  presenting  Congress  with  a 
unique  challenge  in  "regulatory  reform  ":  we 
must  curb  regulatory  excesses  while  main- 
taining our  cotnmitment  to  Important  na- 
tional goals— worker  safety,  clean  air  and 
water  and  the  like.  The  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  sponsored  by  Sens.  Patrick  Leahy,  Wll- 
'Uam  Roth,  Thomas  Eagleton.  myself  and  77 
other  senators,  and  soon  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate,  responsibly  meets  this  chal- 
lenge. Ehiactment  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
Is  long  overdue. 

Unfortunately,  some  would  unnecessarily 
shield  an  Important  part  of  the  activities  of 
so-called  "Independent"  agencies  from  effec- 
tive public  accountability.  The  views  of 
these  advocates  are  wrong  based  on  long- 
standing rules  of  law:  they  are  wrong  based 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act:  and  they  sue  wrong  based  on  the  bal- 
anced policies  our  constituents  expect  us  to 
put  In  place. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  update  our  admin- 
istrative procedures  to  meet  the  regulatory 
challenges  of  today,  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  federal  regulation,  to  decrease  Its 
unnecessary  burdens  and  to  Increase  the  ac- 
countability  of   federal   agencies.    How    to 


ensure  that  federal  agencies  comply  with 
the  law  and  execute  their  missions  fairly  re- 
mains one  of  the  central  challenges  of  ad- 
ministrative law.  To  achieve  agency  ac- 
countability, the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
contains  a  carefully  crafted  balance  of  limit- 
ed judicial  and  presidential  oversight,  a  bal- 
ance that  preserves  the  rule-making  author- 
ity given  to  all  agencies.  Amendments  to 
weaken  or  upset  this  balance  are  simply  un- 
acceptable. 

The  heart  of  this  act  Is  the  requirement 
for  the  regulatory  analysis  of  major  rules,  a 
process  by  which  agencies  must  publicly 
evaluate  the  tradeoffs  of  their  regulatory 
proposals  to  Improve  their  effectiveness  and 
reduce  their  costs.  Yet  because  detailed  Ju- 
dicial review  of  such  a  technically  complex 
process  is  generally  considered  to  lead  to  un- 
necessary delay  and  Judicial  second-guessing 
of  substantive  agency  expertise,  the  act  pre- 
cludes regulatory  analysis  from  being  an  In- 
dependent subject  of  judicial  review. 

To  ensure  some  oversight  of  such  a  cen- 
tral element  of  regulatory  reform,  the  act 
authorizes  the  president  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  regulatory  analysis.  Contrary  to 
suggestions  that  such  a  proposal  Is  unprece- 
dented, the  regulatory  reform  bills  reported 
both  by  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  and  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  9«th  Congress  con- 
tained broad  provisions  for  OMB  review  of 
regulations  without  any  distinction  between 
"executive"  and  'independent "  agencies. 
The  real  novelty  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  is  that  its  executive  oversight  Is  much 
more  carefully  circumscribed  than  the  pro- 
posals of  the  last  Congress. 

The  president  may  establish  procedures 
for  regulatory  analysis  only  after  publishing 
them  and  receiving  public  comment.  If  the 
president  delegates  this  authority  to  an  offi- 
cial other  than  the  vice  president,  that  offi- 
cial must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Most 
Importantly,  the  act  explicitly  ensures  that 
the  decision-making  authority  of  all  agen- 
cies is  not  altered. 

Both  existing  law  and  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  prevent  the  president  from 
using  this  authority  to  "blackmail"  an 
agency.  The  act  Itself  prohibits  the  presi- 
dent from  using  the  authority  merely  to 
delay  regulations.  Indeed,  If  an  agency  un- 
reasonably delayed  a  rule-making,  for  what- 
ever reason,  a  court  could  force  it  to  pro- 
ceed. And  any  regulation  must  be  supported 
by  the  public  record  of  the  rule-making  and 
must  comply  with  the  relevant  substantive 
statute.  A  reviewing  court  could  overturn 
the  rule  If  any  abuse  of  the  president's  au- 
thority made  the  rule  arbitrary  or  otherwise 
unlawful. 

In  short,  viable  oversight  of  regulatory 
analysis  Is  established  without  giving  the 
president  some  new  "veto"  authority  over 
agencies. 

In  addition,  this  oversight  authority  only 
applies  to  "major  rules, "  estimated  to 
number  only  165  each  year,  out  of  a  total  of 
about  7.000.  Surely  It  Is  a  most  outrageous 
exaggeration  to  characterize  the  executive 
oversight  In  this  bill  as  giving  the  president 
"day-to-day  oversight  and  management  au- 
thority over  key  actions'"  of  any  agency  as 
Sen.  John  Glenn  did  ["We  Can  Do  Without 
This  Regulatory  Reform."  "  op  ed.  Feb.  251. 
To  speak  of  executive  oversight  as  contra- 
dicting "the  very  notion  of  agency  inde- 
pendence "  is  to  miss  the  point.  Authority 
upon  authority— ranging  from  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee's  own  study  on 
federal  regulation  to  a  recent  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here— explains  that 
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these  agencies  are  "Independent"  because  of 
their  adjudicatory,  not  rule-making,  role. 
How  then,  as  Sen.  Glenn  contends,  would 
procedures  established  by  the  president  for 
regulatory  analysis,  which  Is  done  only  in 
major  rule-making  and  not  in  adjudications, 
contradict  "the  very  notion  of  agency  inde- 
pendence"? 

When  it  comes  to  rule-making,  why 
should  a  consumer  safety  rule  of  the  CPSE 
(an  "independent"  agency)  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  a  worker  safety  rule  of  OSHA 
(an  "executive"  agency)?  The  rules  of  "inde- 
pendent" agencies  are  Important,  but  are 
the  rules  of  "executive"  agencies  (such  as 
the  EPA)  any  less  Important?  The  very  im- 
portance of  all  major  rules  makes  outside 
oversight  of  their  regulatory  analyses  a 
practical  necessity. 

For  the  student  of  history,  a  list  of  horri- 
bles that  would  flow  from  this  limited  exec- 
utive oversight  provision  sjid  alarmed  com- 
ments from  the  "independent"  agencies  are 
familiar.  During  the  1945  hearings  on  the 
original  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wrote  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  saying  the 
act  "would  make  Impossible  the  perform- 
ance of  tome  of  our  important  duties." 
Could  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  that 
act  has  crippled  the  ICC.  or  any  other 
agency? 
^  We  must  not  turn  the  clock  back  and 
'^  allow  a  group  of  agencies  to  operate  with 
relatively  unbridled  discretion.  The  Ameri- 
can public  deser/es  better. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
.PRESIDENT 

Messr.ges  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commiuiicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  Uxiay  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18.  1982,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


EC-2953.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer 
rals  as  of  March  1.  1982:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget:  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry:  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation:  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs;  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business;  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs;  Jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 

EC-2954.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  waiving  of  a 
certain  proviso  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  480);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-295S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  relative  to  chemical 
weapons  and  warfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2956.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  North  American  Air  Defense 
Master  Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2957.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  de- 
cision to  convert  the  transient  aircraft 
maintenance  function  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base.  South  Dakota  to  performance 
under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2958.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  that  certain  service  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  counted  toward  re- 
tirement as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2959.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  selective  reserve  recruiting 
and  retention  Incentives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2960.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties of  1977  for  October  I.  1980  through 
September  30.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2961.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  maintenance 
and  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2962.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  Implement  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2963.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,   transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  necessity 
for  the  modification  of  Lake  Sherburne 
Dam.  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2964.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  delay  in  submitting  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  Wind 
Energy  Systems  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2965.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  comments  of  the  Council  on  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Issue  a  permit 
to  construct  an  entrance  channel  and  com- 
mercial marina  complex  In  Murrells  Inlet. 
CJeorgetown  County.  S.C:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-29M.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Its 
quarterly  report  for  Octot>er  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1981  on  funds  committed  or  out- 
standing for  financial  assistance  or  corpora- 
tion construction  projects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-29fl7.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  additional  se- 
curity and  development  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2988.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  in  compliance  with  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  years  1980 
and  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2969.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Officer.  National  Science 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  years  1980  and 
1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2970.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  the  statutory  deadline  for 
Interim  standards  under  the  building  energy 
performance  standards  (BEPS)  program, 
has  not  been  met;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2971.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
performance  of  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2972.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  In  compliance  with  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  for  calendar  year  1981:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2973.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator.  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  in  compliance  with  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  1981:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2974.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
In  compliance  with  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2975.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator.  General   Services   Admlnlstra- 
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tlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
in  compliance  with  the  fYeedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2976.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  refugee  assistance,  to 
make  certain  improvements  in  the  operation 
of  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2977.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eunend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
by  adding  a  new  section  3505  to  chapter  223 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  fourth 
amendment  exclusionary  rule  in  Federal 
court  proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2978.  A  communication  from  the 
President.  National  Safety  Council,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  council  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2979.  A  communication  from  a 
Member,  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  sixth  annual  report  on  the  arts  and 
artifacts  Indemnity  program  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2980.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (military  per- 
sonnel and  force  management).  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  aruiual  testing  report  for  school  year 
1981-82  for  the  overseas  dependents'  schools 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC'298I.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  Job  training 
programs  for  welfare  recipients,  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  out-of-school  youths,  and 
other  persons  who  are  In  particular  need  of 
such  training  to  obtain  productive  employ- 
ment In  the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
conunittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Max  L.  Frledersdorf.  of  Florida,  a  Member 
of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 
State,  to  be  a  Consular  Officer  and  Secre- 
tary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  97-52)  (to- 
gether with  Minority  Views). 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  \ie  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  10-per- 
cent Income  tax  rate  shall  apply  to  all  indi- 
viduals, and  to  repeal  all  deductions,  credits, 
and  exclusions  for  IndivlduaL'  other  than  a 
$2,000  deduction  for  each  personal  exemp- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  safe-harbor 
leasing  provision  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Laxalt.    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Hattielo, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 
Simpson): 
S.  2202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize certain  additional  measures  to  assure  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  title  II  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
soux*ccs> 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon): 
S.  2203.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  all  rights,  title 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  29,884 
acres,  more  or  less  (Battle  Mountain  Com- 
munity Pasture),  to  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Coiiservatlon  District  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.   

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pack  wood): 
S.  2204.  A  bill  to  promote  Interstate  com- 
merce by  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the 
writing  and  selling  of  Insurance  contracts, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG   (for   himself, 
Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr.    Hetlin,    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Denton. 
Mr.    Mattingly,   Mr.    Gorton,    Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr,  Qt7ayle,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs.  KAssESAtm.  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.    Stennis,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr. 
Httmphrey,      Mr.      D'Amato.      Mr. 
Jepsen,  Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens,    Mr.     Hatpiblo,     and     Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
1983  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


to  terminate  or  otherwise  weaken  the  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  program  under 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  341.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  committee  print  enti- 
tled, "Background  Information  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  SUtes 
Senate";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.   Con.   Res.   69.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Corrjnlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bradley): 
S.    Res.    339.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  effective 
date  of  any  1982  tax  Increases  or  tax  benefit 
decreases:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.   Res.   340.   Resolution   to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  action  l>e  taken 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 

self.      Mr.      Hayakawa,      Mr. 

DeConcini,    Mr.    Laxalt.    Mr. 

Cannon,  Mr.  Goldwatek,  Mr. 

Wallop,    Mr.     HAxriEU),    Mr. 

Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 

SiKPSON): 
S.  2202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to 
authorize  certain  additional  measures 
to  assure  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  title  II  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  CLEANUP 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
set  out  a  blueprint  for  an  ambitious— 
but  absolutely  essential— cleanup  of 
one  of  America's  most  Important 
rivers. 

The  1400-mile-long  Colorado  River  Is 
the  llfeblood  of  17  million  people  from 
Denver  to  San  Diego.  Thanks  to  the 
80-year  miracle  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902.  this  river  has  made  Ameri- 
ca's western  desert  bloom;  in  fact,  1.5 
million  acres  of  prime  farmland  are  ir- 
rigated by  it  today. 

And  yet,  this  magnlflcant  river  is 
being  slowly  poisoned  as  its  waters 
become  more  and  more  saline;  that  is. 
adulterated  by  dissolved  solids.  Salini- 
ty Is  caused  by  two  things:  salt  load- 
ing—which comes  from  contact  with 
very  saline  western  soils,  salty  mineral 
springs,  and  so  forth— and  salt  concen- 
trating—which is  caused  by  evapora- 
tion and  Increasing  consumptive  use  of 
the  river  as  the  seven  States  it  serves 
rapidly  develop.  At  its  headwaters,  the 
Colorado  River  has  less  than  50  milli- 
grams of  salt  in  every  liter  of  water;  at 
Imperial  Dam,  near  the  Mexican 
border,  that  number  leaps  to  over  800 
milligrams— an  increase  of  more  than 
1,600  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
quantified  some  of  the  economic 
damage  that  is  caused  by  this  extreme- 
ly saline  water  to  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  municipal  water  users  In 
the  western  United  States.  In  1981 
alone,  for  example,  this  damage  was 
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estimated  at  $97  million.  It  is  further 
calculated  that  the  damage  toll  will 
reach  an  annual  level  of  $237  million— 
in  constant  1981  dollars— by  the  year 
2000  if  tough  control  measures  are  not 
implemented  now.  These  are  estimates 
of  immediately  quantifiable  damage 
only  and  do  not  include  significant  en- 
vironmental losses,  damage  to  valuable 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  or  the  seri- 
ous health  problems  that  could  result 
from  the  fact  that  salinity  levels  are 
jdready  well  above  the  500  miUigram- 
per-Uter  mapiimum  recommended  by 
EPAs  "Secondary  Drinking  Water 
Standards." 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  salt  load- 
ing is  caused  by  natural  sources;  37 
percent  by  irrigation  in  saline  soils:  12 
percent  through  evaporation  from  res- 
ervoirs, which  increases  salt  density. 
and  4  percent  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  an  increase  of  just  1  mil- 
ligram in  every  liter  of  water— as 
measured  at  Imperial  Dam — causes  a 
verifiable  economic  loss  of  $472,000;  70 
percent,  or  $330,400  of  this,  is  borne 
by  the  municipal  and  industrial  sec- 
tors and  30  percent,  or  $141,600.  is  felt 
by  the  agricultural  sector.  By  the 
same  token,  however,  we  can  diminish 
that  damage  by  half  a  million  dollars 
every  year— in  1981  dollars— for  each 
milligram  per  liter  of  salt  we  keep  out 
of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River,  as  measured  at  Impe- 
rial Dam.  is  projected  to  Increase  from 
today's  already  unacceptable  level  of 
823  milligrams  per  liter  to  a  staggering 
1,200  milligrams  per  liter  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
are  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, notwithstanding  their  extreme  sa- 
linity in  the  lower  reaches.  It  is  a 
source  of  continuing  irritation  to 
Mexico,  our  important  neighbor  and 
ally,  that  they  receive  from  the  United 
States  the  saltiest  part  of  one  of  the 
most  saline  rivers  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
in  Aug\ist  1973.  the  United'  States 
signed  a  minute  with  Mexico  stipulat- 
ing that  its  entitlement  water— 1.36 
million  acre-feet  each  year— would 
have  a  salinity  of  no  more  then  115 
parts  per  million  above  the  level  at  Im- 
perial Dam.  This  is  an  absolute  obliga- 
tion of  international  law  and  we  have 
already  reached  this  ceiling.  Each  ad- 
ditional Impoundment  structure  on 
the  Colorado  River  and  every  increase 
in  consumptive  use  will  add  to  salini- 
ty—thus further  degrading  the  com- 
plex river  ecosystem  and  moving  us 
nearer  to  the  salinity  ceiling  agreed 
with  Mexico. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  seven 
Basin  States  agreed  with  EPA  in  1972 
that  the  Clean  Water  Act  nondegrada- 
tion  standards  for  Colorado  River 
water  would  be  879  milligrams  per 
liter.  At  823  milligrams  per  liter,  we 


are  already  very  near  that  ceiling 
too— and  well  above  the  500  level  set 
by  EPA's  "Secondary  Drinking  Water 
Standards."  Unless  decisive  action  is 
taken  swiftly,  this  double-vaulted  ceil- 
ing will  put  an  abrupt  halt  to  growth 
in  a  seven-State  area  that  comprises  26 
percent  of  the  land  mass  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States. 

Plainly,  something  has  to  be  done— 
and  it  has  to  be  done  now. 

In  1974,  Congress  recognized  the  ur- 
gency of  this  problem  by  passing  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act.  That  act  provided  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  salinity  control  units  at  several 
points  along  the  length  of  the  river. 
Now  it  is  time  to  take  another  step  In 
this  critical  effort  of  cleaning  up  the 
Colorado  River.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing has  four  Important  objectives: 

First,  authorization  of  six  new  salini- 
ty units,  to  be  constructed  within  the 
funding  ceiling  established  in  the  1974 
act.  One  of  these  units  is  a  salinity 
control  project  that  involves,  for  the 
first  time.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment land;  another  is  a  broadly  de- 
fined project  that  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  flexible  authority 
to  demonstrate  new  technologies  for 
disposing  beneficially  of  this  waste 
saline  water. 

Second,  improvement  of  a  large  net- 
work of  canal  and  lateral  systems, 
with  everything  but  the  salinity  bene- 
fits being  reimbursed  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  water  users  who 
benefit. 

Third,  replacement  of  incidental 
wildlife  or  other  environmental  values 
that  may  be  impaired  due  to  construc- 
tion of  salinity  control  projects. 

Fourth,  implementation  of  a  more 
streamlined  and  effective  on-farm  con- 
trol program  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  program  will  be 
entirely  voluntary  in  nature  and  pur- 


Wyoming  and  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  No  one  river  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  controversy  and  regu- 
lation than  the  Colorado  River.  The 
waters  of  the  Colorado  are  so  com- 
pletely allocated  by  compact  that  not 
one  drop  of  water  from  the  river 
enters  the  gulf.  Literally,  the  river  has 
made  the  desert  bloom. 

The  Colorado  River  is  in  serious 
trouble,  though.  The  salinity  levels  are 
increasing  at  an  unacceptable  rate.  Sa- 
linity, which  is  dissolved  minerals,  is 
caused  by  two  things:  Salt  loading, 
which  comes  from  contact  with  saline 
soils,  and  salt  concentrating,  which  is 
caused  by  evaporation  and  consump- 
tive use  of  the  water.  The  salinity  con- 
centration at  the  Colorado  River's 
headwaters  is  about  50  milligrams  per 
liter.  These  concentrations  increase 
progressively  downstream.  In  1978, 
there  was  an  average  of  about  810  mil- 
ligrams per  liter  at  Imperial  Dam. 
which  is  the  last  major  diversion  on 
the  river  in  the  United  States.  Salinity 
has  been  projected  to  increase  to  1.140 
milligrams  per  liter  by  the  turn  of  the 
century- 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
quantified  the  damage  caused  by  the 
increase  in  salinitv.  In  1981,  the 
damage  was  estimated  at  $97  million. 
It  is  further  calculated  that  the 
damage  will  reach  an  annual  level  of 
$237  million— constant  1981  dollars— 
by  the  year  2000.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  significant  losses  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  damage  to  fish  and 
wildlife  habiUU. 

The  salt  load  of  10  million  tons  an- 
nually which  enters  Lake  Mead  ad- 
versely affects  more  than  10  million 
people  and  1  million  acres  of  irrigated 
farmland.  According  to  the  Bureau,  an 
increase  of  1  milligram  in  every  liter  of 
water  causes  a  verifiable  economic  loss 
of  $472,000:  70  percent  of  this  is  borne 
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sued  cooperatively  with  private  land^-^  municipal  and  industrial  users, 
owners:  it  is  designed  to  improve  watfer  ^^jj^  ^^^  ^^^^^  jq  percent  is  borne  by 
management  and  conservation,  ^'^^'^^  ^oin-iculture 


reducing  watershed  erosion.  -^ 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  unanimous- 
ly supported  by  the  seven  Colorado 
Basin  States;  Wyoming,  Colorado.  New 
Mexico.  Utah,  Nevada.  Arizona,  and 
California.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration.  I  hope 
many  of  them  will  be  able  to  join  with 
us  in  supporting  this  critically  impor- 
tant, environmentally  sound  and  de- 
monstrably cost-effective  effort  to 
clean  up  and  rehabilitate  one  of  Amer- 
icas  most  relled-upon  and  spectaculsu- 
rivers.* 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  western  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  bill. 
The  Colorado  River  is  considered  the 
lifeline  of  the  West.  It  encompasses 
portions  of  se^en  States— Wyoming, 
Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Nevada. 
Arizona,  and  California,  as  it  travels 
1,400   miles   from  the   headwaters  in 


In  1974.  Congress  recognized  the  se- 
riousness of  the  problem  when  they 
passed  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salin- 
ity Control  Act.  We  have  learned 
much  from  our  experience  of  the  last 
several  years  in  trying  to  solve  the  sa- 
linity problem,  and  this  bill  represents 
an  important  step  toward  reaching 
that  goal.  The  proposed  legislation  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  SUtes.  Even  the  SUte 
of  Wyoming,  whose  water  is  relatively 
clean,  realized  the  importance  in 
taking  steps  to  solve  the  salinity  prob- 
lem. Up  until  now,  the  Upper  Basin 
States  have  developed  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  water  allocated  to 
them  under  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact. These  States  recognize  that 
unless  the  increase  in  salinity  is  dimin- 
ished, they  will  be  unable  to  fully  de- 
velop   their    share    of    the    Colorado 


River.  Consequently,  they  have  given 
their  full  support  to  this  measure. 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes 
the  need  for  more  flexibility  to  miti- 
gate the  damages  attributable  to  salin- 
ity. The  Basin  States  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  support  the  current 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  substantially  increasing  the 
States'  repayment  obligations  under 
this  bill.  In  addition,  farmers  cooperat- 
ing in  the  voluntary  onfarm  program 
would  contribute  up-front  moneys  to 
help  pay  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  the 
onfarm  measures. 

The  bill  does  not  only  address  a  seri- 
ous national  issue,  it  also  attempts  to 
resolve  an  important  international 
issue.  In  1973.  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Mexico  which 
limited  the  salinity  of  the  water  deliv- 
ered to  Mexico  under  the  1944  treaty 
to  no  more  than  115  milligrams  per 
liter  plus  30  milligrams  per  liter  great- 
er than  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  at 
Imperial  Dam.  This  legislation  is. 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  this  obligation. 

An  important  and  unique  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  is 
established  by  this  bill.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
the  legislation  and  I  urge  for  its 
speedy  enactment.* 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cannon): 
S.  2203.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  all 
rights,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  29.884  acres,  more  or  less 
(Battle  Mountain  Commvmity  Pas- 
ture), to  the  Pershing  County  Water 
Conservation  District  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

PERSHING  COUNTY  WATER  CONSERVATION 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Cannon. 
legislation  to  transfer  certain  lands  lo- 
cated near  Battle  Moimtain,  Nev., 
from  the  United  States  to  Pershing 
County  Water  Conservation  District. 

The  bill  would  transfer  29.884  acres 
of  land  that  was  bought  from  private 
owners  years  ago  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  assist  in  providing 
water  for  Lovelock  Valley,  Nev. 

The  Pershing  County  Water  Conser- 
vation District  paid  the  purchase  price 
of  the  land  in  1978,  when  it  paid  for 
the  Rye  Patch  Dam  reclamation  proj- 
ect. The  land  is  used  by  the  W8t«r  dis- 
trict as  community  pastureland.* 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pack  wood): 
S.  2204.  A  bill  to  promote  interstate 
commerce  by  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  the  writing  and  selling  of  insur- 
ance contracts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

FAIR  INSURANCE  PRACTICES  ACT 

•  Mr.     HATFIELT      Mr.     President. 
today,  I  wish  to  introduce  legislation 
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which  will  promote  interstate  com- 
merce by  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
the  writing  and  selling  of  insurance 
contracts.  I  am  pleased  to  have  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  Join  me  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  despite  progress  in 
combatting  sex  discrimination  in 
American  society  over  the  past  decade, 
significant  gaps  remain.  Perhaps  none 
is  so  large  and  pervasive  sis  that  dis- 
crimination which  occurs  in  the  insur- 
ance marketplace. 

This  provision  recognizes  a  national 
policy  which  has  been  appropriately 
reaffirmed  over  the  past  20  years: 
That  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  is  unfair  and  unlawful.  In- the 
proposed  Nondiscrimination  in  Insur- 
ance Act,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act.  that  policy  is  stated. 
As  it  should  be;  for  it  is  fundamentally 
unfair  to  stereotype  individuals  on 
these  bases.  Different  and  unequal 
treatment  of  like  individuals  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  the  employment  sector. 
Neither  can  it  be  tolerated  in  the  in- 
surance marketplace. 

In  the  abstract,  continuation  of  dis- 
criminatory policies  in  insurance  is  dis- 
couraging. But  in  its  practical  ramifi- 
cations, it  is  even  more  distressing.  For 
in  an  era  in  which  over  40  percent  of 
the  work  force  is  women— and  some  60 
percent  of  those  women  work  out  of 
economic  need— denial  of  access  to  in- 
surance at  fair  rates  can  have  severe 
economic  consequences. 

For  example,  today  there  are  report 
ed  to  be  7.7  million  single-parent  fami- 
lies headed  by  women.  These  families 
are  wholly  dependent  on  females  for 
financial  support.  Yet.  the  availability 
and  scope  of  insurance  for  them  are 
minimized  and  the  rates  often  maxi- 
mized because  of  their  sex.  This  policy 
can  effectively  prohibit  women  from 
achieving  the  basic  insulation  from  fi- 
nancial loss  which  is  the  benefit  of  in- 
surance. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  sex-based  classification  in  in- 
surance. Cited  here  are  a  few  others  as 
they  occur  in  various  types  of  insur- 
ance: 

In  disability,  many  types  of  insur- 
ance benefits  available  to  men  are  not 
available  to  women.  While  coverage 
hsis  improved  over  the  past  few  years, 
in  some  States,  disability  coverage  is 
not  available  to  women  on  any  terms, 
at  any  price.  In  other  States  where  it 
is  available,  its  cost  is  significantly 
greater,  i 

In  health,  waiting  periods  are  usual- 
ly much  longer  for  women,  and  benefit 
periods  shorter.  According  to  a  report 
on  sex  discrimination  in  insurance  pre- 
pared by  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that,  despite  higher  premiums  paid  by 
women,  the  benefits  they  receive  are 
much  lower.  Pregnancy  coverage,  de- 
spite its  centrality  to  women's  insur- 
ance ne.eds,  is  often  unavailable. 


In  life  insurance,  coverage  for 
women  is  often  limited  in  scope  and 
availability.  Certain  options,  common- 
ly available  to  men,  have  been  restrict- 
ed to  women. 

The  same  justification  for  differen- 
tial rates  can  be  made  for  discrimina- 
tion against  blacks  because  white  per- 
sons as  a  group  have  a  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy than  black  persons  as  a 
group.  However,  such  discrimination  is 
now,  and  should  be.  totally  rejected. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  basing  a  life  insurance 
policy  on  longevity.  However,  if  sex  is 
the  only  criterion  used  to  determine 
longevity,  it  is  clearly  unfair  and  rela- 
tively uru-eliable.  Instead  of  merging 
sex  with  all  the  other  criteria  effecting 
life  expectancy,  the  industry  has 
chosen  to  concentrate  exclusively  on 
it.  The  Industry  has  virtually  ignored 
other,  more  accurate  classification  cri- 
teria, such  as  smoking  habits,  family 
health  history,  physical  condition,  rec- 
reational, and  occupational  activities. 

Recent  investigations  have  demon- 
strated that  some  employer-sponsored 
life  Insurance  charged  women  more 
for  pension  coverage  on  the  assump- 
tion they  would  live  longer,  but 
charged  them  as  much  as  men  for  life 
insurance.  They  thus  ignored  sex  dif- 
ferences when  they  would  have  helped 
women.  According  to  a  study  complet- 
ed by  Dr.  Charles  Laycock,  a  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  law  professor,  some  com- 
panies make  a  smaller  allowance  for 
sex  differences  in  life  Insurance,  where 
the  difference  helps  women,  than  in 
annuities,  where  the  difference  helps 
men. 

Two  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  so-called  Manhart  decision, 
ruled  it  unlawful  to  treat  'individuals 
as  simply  components  of  a  racial,  reli- 
gious, sexual  or  national  class."  While 
this  ruling  applies  only  to  employer- 
operated  insurance  plans,  the  pro- 
posed bill  expands  the  prohibition  to 
private  and  individual  plans,  as  well.  ^^ 
The  insurance  Industry  has  claimed 
that  some  19  States  have  already 
adopted  a  model  regulation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners which  supposedly  accom- 
plishes the  same  objective  as  this  legis- 
lation. Thus,  the  need  for  Federal  leg- 
islation is  eliminated,  according  to  the 
industry. 

However,  this  model  regailation  does 
not  touch  on  the  aspects  of  disparate 
rates  and  benefits— merely  availability 
and  scope.  And  even  this  incomplete 
regulation  was  watered-down  further 
by  several  of  the  19  States  which  even- 
tually adopted  it.  If  it  is  discovered 
that  the  States  are  indeed  doing  their 
job*  with  respect  to  offering  fair  and 
just  insurance  policies  and  rates,  and 
enforcing  such,  I  would  have  no  hesi- 
tancy to  withdraw  my  support  for  this 
legislation.  The  bill  is  designed  to  en- 
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courage  the  States  to  adopt  nondis- 
criminatory policies. 

It  is  important  to  stress  nere  that 
the  Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance 
Act  will  in  no  way  remove  authority 
from  the  States  to  regulate  the  insur- 
ance industry.  No  Federal  mechanism 
for  administration  or  enforcement  is 
established,  and  not  one  bureaucrat 
would  spring  into  being  as  a  result  of 
this  bill. 

Classification  by  sex  is  clearly  not  a 
business  necessity,  as  some  parts  of 
the  iivsurance  industry  would  have  us 
believe.  It  was  adopted  by  the  industry 
only  30  years  8«o  as  a  convenient, 
though  incomplete,  method  of  classi- 
fying risks.  While  it  may  require 
minor  cost  adjustments  in  some  poli- 
cies and  practices,  such  an  argument 
caruiot  be  used  as  a  defense  for  dis- 
crimination. 

Again,  researchers  have  helped 
dispel  a  myth  commonly  touted  by  the 
insurance  industry:  that  if  sex  differ- 
ences are  ignored,  one  sex  will  subsi- 
dize the  other,  the  subsidizing  sex  will 
quit  buying  Insurance,  throwing  off 
the  necessary  balance  in  Insurance 
pools.  If  that  were  true,  according  to 
Professor  Laycock,  we  would  have  en- 
countered the  same  problems  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  other  groups  for  which 
the  insurance  industry  does  not  com- 
pute separate  actuarial  tables. 

We  have  discussed  previously  the 
differential  in  longevity  statistics  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  But  whites 
have  not  quit  buying  life  insurance. 
Rich  people  live  longer  than  poor 
people,  but  rich  people  have  not  quit 
buying  life  insurance.  The  difference 
in  life  expectancy  between  highly  and 
poorly  educated  women  is  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  sexes, 
but  educated  women  have  not  quit 
buying  life  insurance.  The  difference 
In  life  expectancy  between  married 
and  single  men  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes,  but  mar- 
ried men  have  not  quit  buying  life  In- 
surance. 

These  and  other  examples  demon- 
strate that  differences  In  group  aver- 
ages of  this  magnitude  do  not  cause 
many  memt>ers  of  the  lower  risk  group 
to  go  uninsured,  and  no  unmanageable 
problems  result.  Where  unisex  auto- 
mobile Insurance  is  used,  as  it  has 
been  in  three  States,  it  has  worked:  no 
unmanageable  problems  result,  and 
rate  changes  between  the  sexes  have 
been  insignificant. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  require 
the  pressure  of  the  courts,  of  civil 
rights  and  women's  groups,  ai  i  of  the 
public  opinion,  to  convince  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  treat  its  policyholders 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Support  of  a  significant  number 
and  type  of  groups  representing  the 
public.  Including  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  as 


well  as  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  are  supportive  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  will  use  that  support  to  help 
assure  that  a  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress some  16  years  ago  will  also  be  ap- 
plied in  the  insurance  marketplace.* 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Thurmond.      Mr. 
Hetlin.     Mr.     Randolph.     Mr. 
LucAR.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNCLY,     Mr.     Gorton,     Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.    Pryor.   Mr.   Kasten,   Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.     Mr.     Harry     F. 
Byrd.  Jr..  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Stennis,    Mr.    Domenici.    Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.   D'Amato,"  Mr. 
Jepsen.      Mr.      Rudman,      Mr. 
Boren.    Mr.    MuRKOWSKi.    Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.J.   Res.    165.   Joint   resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  proclaim  1983  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Bible":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

YEAR  or  THE  BIBLZ 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  privileged  to  introduce  today  along 
with  fellow  Senators  Thurmond, 
Hetlin,  Randolph,  Lugar,  Denton, 
Mattingly,  Gorton,  Symms.  Dole. 
Quayle.  Pryor,  Kasten,  Johnston, 
Andrews,  Kassebaum,  Harry  F.  Byro, 
Jr.,  DeConcini,  Stennis,  Domenici, 
Humphrey,  D'Amato,  Jepsen,  Rudman. 
Boren.  Murkowski.  Chiles,  Stevens, 
Hatpield,  and  Inouye,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  des- 
ignate 1983  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible.  " 

We  are  at  a  unique  point  In  our  splr- 
itusLl  development  as  a  nation.  This 
Nation  was  settled  by  Immigrants 
seeking  religious  freedom.  Our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  well  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  em- 
braced concepts  of  civil  government 
that  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. As  a  nation  we  have  been  led  by 
great  leaders— among  them  Presidents 
Washington,  Jackson.  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson— who  personally  knew  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  surpassing  influ- 
ence that  the  Bible  is,  in  the  words  of 
President  Jackson,  "the  rock  on  which 
our  Republic  rests." 

Now  we  are  beginning  our  third  cen- 
tury as  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights.  The  challenges  we  face  in  this 
third  century  of  government  are  as 
great  as  those  faced  and  met  in  our 
first  century.  Those  challenges  of  the 
late  1700 "s— economic  recovery,  inter- 
national tension,  trade  expansion, 
preservation  of  religious  freedom,  and 
all  the  rest— were  met  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
our  faith  and  trust  in  Him. 


The  challenges  of  the  1980's  are 
equally  great.  But  these  challenges 
can  be  met  if  we  follow  the  examples 
of  our  forefathers  and  renew  our 
knowledge  of  and  faith  in  God 
through  study  and  application  of 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1983  can  be  a  year  of  spiritual  re- 
newal as  a  nation.  That  is  why  I  and 
29  Senators  are  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  today  that,  once  passed,  au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to 
declare  1983  as  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 

Our  joint  resolution— introduced  on 
a  bipartisan  basis— is  straightforward. 
The  joint  resolution  notes  the  surpass- 
ing influence  the  Bible  has  had  in  the 
formation  of  this  Nation,  and  its  roots 
in  our  early  settlement  and  our  form 
of  civil  government.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion requests  the  President  to  desig- 
nate 1983  as  the  Year  of  th^  Bible  "in 
recognition  of  the  formative  influence 
the  Bible  has  been  for  our  Nation,  and 
of  our  national  need  to  study  and 
apply  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

My  hope  is  this  joint  resolution  can 
and  will  be  speedily  enacted.  Already 
plans  are  underway  to  use  1983  -as  a 
year  to  foster  Biblical  teaching  and 
study.  This  joint  resolution  honors 
and  encourages  these  voluntary  ef- 
forts. 

I  urge  quick  enactment  of  this 
timely  joint  resolution.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  ■>( 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
888.  a  bill  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams to  assure  equality  of  economic 
opportunities  for  women  and  men,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  l>everage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  16*3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1693.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  presence 
of  the  bald  eagle  on  the  official  seal  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

S.  1840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1840,  a  bill  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  that  may  be  de- 
ducted for  maintaining  exchange  stu- 


dents as  members  of  the  taxpayer's 
household. 

S.  2107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2107,  a  bill  to  extend  from 
May  1982  to  October  1982  the  month 
before  which  children  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
must  attend  postsecondary  schools  In 
order  to  qualify  under  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  for  entitlement  to  such 
benefits,  to  extend  from  August  1985 
to  August  1986  the  month  before 
which  any  such  entitlement  termi- 
nates, and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  notify 
all  individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
childs  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  of  the 
changes  made  In  the  eligibility  for, 
and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  3141 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Durenberger, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2141,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  a 
reasonable  need  of  a  business  for  pur- 
poses of  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
&ny  accumulation  of  earnings  by  such 

,  business  before  the  death  of  a  share- 
holder in  anticipation  of  section  303 

'  (a)  distributions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2150,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  any  unne- 
gotiated  social  security  check  shall  be 
returned  to  the  trust  fund  from  which 
the  check  was  issued. 

S.  2179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2179.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to 
require  specific  authorization  before 
the  introduction  of  any  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  in  El  Salvador, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.   D'Amato).   the 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Rudman).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  156,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  9.  1982, 
as  "POW-MIA  Commemoration  Day". 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156, 
supra. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  9,  1982,  as 
"National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen).  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zi- 
onist Organization  of  America  on  the 
celebration  of  its  70th  anniversary. 

senate  resolution  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  his  name  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  334.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
disapproving  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration with  respect  to  railroad  re- 
tirement for  fiscal  year  1983. 

amendment  NO.  1256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski), and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  1256  proposed  to  S. 
391,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  Information 
identifying  agents,  informants,  and 
sources  and  to  direct  the  President  to 
establish  procedures  to  protect  the  se- 
crecy of  these  intelligence  relation- 
ships. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION  69-URGING  THE  SOVIET 
UNION    TO    ALLOW    IDA    NUDEL 
TO  EMIGRATE  TO  ISRAEL 
Mr.   TSONGAS  submitted   the   fol- 
lowing   concurrent    resolution    which 
wjis  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  69 
Whereas,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Con- 
venant  on  Civil  and  Political  RighU  guaran- 
tee to  all  citizens  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
religion,  the  right  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference,  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  right  of  emigrate; 


Whereas  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  com- 
mits the  signatory  nations  to  respect  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedom,  specifically  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  one's 
choice  to  rejoin  their  relatives; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Euro|}e.  is  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  has  devoted  her  life  to 
the  plight  of  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  is  know  as  the 
"Guardian  Angel"  for  her  activities  on  their 
behalf; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  first  applied  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  in 
1971  in  order  to  rejoin  her  only  living  rela- 
tives: and 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  thereafter  endured 
seven  years  of  harassment  and  interrogation 
by  the  Soviet  authorities; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  developed  a  heart  con- 
dition in  1973  which  was  intentionally  mis- 
diagnosed as  alcoholism,  and  therefore 
never  treated  properly; 

Whereas  in  June  1978.  Ida  Nudel  was  con- 
victed by  the  Soviet  Government  of  "mali- 
cious hooliganism"  for  hanging  a  banner  on 
her  balcony  which  said  "KGB.  give  me  my 
visa"; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  was  then  sentenced  to 
four  years  of  exile  in  Siberia  after  a  trial  in 
which  no  witnesses  were  allowed  to  testify 
in  her  behalf: 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  is  in  grave  physical 
danger,  not  only  from  her  failing  health, 
but  from  citizens  around  her  who  have  been 
incited  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  harass 
and  threaten  her. 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased from  internal  exile  on  March  20. 
1982;  and 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  will  again  apply  for  an 
emigration  visa  upon  being  released  from 
Inprisonment:  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President, 
acting  directly  or  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  should— 

(1)  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  forced  exile  of  Ida 
Nudel; 

(2)  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  (A)  provide  her  with  adequate 
medical  care,  (B)  accept  Ida  Nudel's  visa  ap- 
plication, and  allow  her  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  to  Join  her  relatives.  In  accordance 
with  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights;  and 

(3)  inform  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  evaluating  Its  relations  with  other 
countries,  will  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  honor  their  com- 
mitments under  international  law,  especial- 
ly commitments  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  the  United  States. 
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IDA  irODKL 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  express  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  Soviet  authorities 
our  opposition  to  the  harsh  treatment 
of  Ida  Nudel.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
are  well  aware  of  the  tragic  story  of 
this  courageous  woman  who  has  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  In  order  to  rejoin  her  only  living 
relatives,  and  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
Soviet  Union's  abysmal  treatment  of 
its  Jewish  citizens  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate, Ida  Nudel  may  be  better  remem- 
bered as  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 
Throughout  her  life,  Ida  has  dedicated 
herself  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  As  one  Soviet  emigrant  re- 
marked upon  his  arrival  in  Israel,  "the 
one  person  above  all  others  who 
helped  to  keep  morale  and  who  con- 
stantly helped  with  letters  and  par- 
cels, the  person  rated  by  all  to  be  a  su- 
perhuman angel.  Is  Ida  Nudel." 

Mr.  President,  Ida  Nudel  has  suf- 
fered dearly  for  her  vsdiant  struggle 
against  Soviet  repression.  When  she 
and  her  sister,  Elana.  applied  for  emi- 
gration visas  In  1971,  Elana  was  grant- 
ed permission  to  leave,  while  Ida  was 
forced  to  remain  behind.  The  Soviet 
authorities  gave  no  Justification  for 
this.  Later,  when  Ida  developed  a 
heart  ailment,  Soviet  authorities  had 
the  gall  to  accuse  her  of  being  an  alco- 
holic, and  treated  her  illness  accord- 
ingly. In  1978,  In  an  act  of  utter  frus- 
tration, Ida  hung  a  banner  on  the  bal- 
cony of  her  Moscow  apartment  that 
stated  her  cause  very  simply.  It  read: 
"KGB,  give  me  my  visa."  In  response 
to  her  boldness,  Soviet  authorities  con- 
victed Ida  of  "malicious  hooliganism." 
and  sentenced  her  to  4  years  in  Siberi- 
an exile.  Ida.  of  course,  did  not  make  it 
easy  for  her  Soviet  oppressors.  When 
the  KGB  attempted  to  tear  her 
banner  down,  Ida  threw  buckets  of 
water  on  them.  After  her  arrest,  she 
refused  to  attend  her  own  trial  be- 
cause her  friends,  the  foreign  press, 
and  even  witnesses  on  her  behadf  were 
barred  from  the  courtroom.  Soviet  mi- 
litiamen were  forced  to  carry  her  to 
trial. 

In  the  desolate  city  of  Krivosheino 
in  Siberia,  where  she  was  exiled,  life 
was  made  extremely  difficult  for  Ida. 
At  first,  she  was  placed  in  a  barracks 
with  60  men.  She  was  the  only  woman 
living  among  them  and  kept  a  knife  by 
her  bed  for  protection  against  their 
drunken  outbursts.  The  outrageous 
persecution  of  Ida  Nudel  did  not  end 
there.  In  1980.  a  local  newspaper  ran 
an  article  attacking  her  as  "an  in- 
grate."  Even  the  local  population 
turned  on  her;  she  was  the  subject  of 
repeated  scorn  and  vicious  anonymous 
letters. 


As  a  result  of  worldwide  appeals.  Ida 
has  now  been  moved  to  a  one-room 
hut.  However,  the  hut  has  little  heat 
and  no  running  water,  and  Ida  must 
carry  firewood  and  provisions  long  dis- 
tances. 

Mr.  President,  Ida's  ordeal  in  Siberia 
may  soon  be  over.  I  have  learned  that 
she  may  be  released  from  internal 
exile  on  March  20,  1982.  At  that  time 
she  will  again  apply  for  an  emigration 
visa. 

However,  there  are  fears  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  may  be  laying  the 
groundwork  to  levy  additional  charges 
against  Ida.  This  could  mean  her 
transferral  to  a  mental  institutipn  or 
labor  camp,  instead  of  her  scheduled 
release  later  this  month.  Thus,  it  is 
critically  important  that  we  inform 
the  Soviet  Government  that  their  con- 
tinued refusal  to  allow  Ida  Nudel  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  supp>ort  this  resolution. 
A  courageous  woman's  life  may 
depend  upon  our  action. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  339-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  1982 
TAX  INCREASES  OR  DE- 
CREASES 

Mr.  RIEGLE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  339 

Reaolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  any  amendment  of.  or  addition 
to.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which— 

(1)  Is  enacted  Into  law  during  1983.  and 

(2)  increases  taxes  or  decreases  tax  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  code. 

shall  not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  such  amendment  or  addi- 
tion. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Riegle  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  In  today's 
Rbcord.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  340— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Res.  340 

Whereas  the  Senate  unanimously  reau- 
thorized the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
last  year  to  provide  funding  through  fiscal 
year  1984, 

Whereas  the  Administration  Is  proposing 
that  the  Community  Service  Employment 
Program  for  Older  Americans  under  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Whereas  loss  of  the  Community  Service 
Employment  Program  will  severely  Impact 
on  the  ability  of  local  agencies  to  provide 
other  services  funded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 


Whereas  the  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Program  under  title  V  provides  about 
54.000  part-time  jobs  nationwide  for  low- 
Income  older  Americans, 

Whereas  65  percent  of  all  participants  In 
the  Community  Service  HImployment  Pro- 
gram are  elderly  women,  and 

Whereas  most  participants  in  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Program  have  In- 
comes below  the  poverty  level:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  terminate 
or  otherwise  weaken  the  Conununlty  Serv- 
ice Employment  Program  under  title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

COimnNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYM ENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  submitting  a  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate or  otherwise  weaken  the  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  would  eliminate  the  special 
jObs  program  for  the  aged  under  title 
V,  a  program  that,  just  last  year,  the 
Congress  reauthorized  and  funded  at 
$28S  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Title 
V  provides  about  54.000  part-time  Jobs 
nationwide  for  low-income  senior  citi- 
zens. Sixty-five  percent  of  all  partici- 
pants are  elderly  women,  and  most 
participants  have  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  level. 

The  administration  Is  proposing  that 
this  program  be  merged  into  a  special 
target-group  employment  effort  in 
which  senior  citizens  would  vie  for  em- 
ployment with  migrant  workers,  dis- 
placed homemakers,  and  Indians  for  a 
total  funding  level  of  $274  million.  Ob- 
viously, reductions  of  this  magnitude 
would  mean  that  someone  will  be  un- 
employed, and  in  all  probability  that 
someone  will  be  the  elderly. 

There  are  about  690  senior  citizens 
employed  in  community  service  jobs  at 
minimum  wage  in  West  Virginia,  and  I 
have  heard  from  many  of  them.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
received  from  one  of  my  constituents 
in  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia, 
which  Is  representative  of  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  to  me: 

I  am  78  years  old  and  the  chances  of  me 
finding  another  Job  if  this  program  Is  dis- 
continued are  very  slim,  and  near  zero  per- 
cent. I  am  retired  on  social  security  and  re- 
ceive only  $296  per  month.  My  living  ex- 
penses are  as  follows:  $100  a  month  for  rent, 
$100  a  month  (or  utilities  (in  the  winter 
months  my  utilities  run  as  high  as  $250 
monthly),  plus  money  for  groceries,  plus  $50 
a  month  on  health  Insurance  premiums, 
plus  money  for  personal  needs.  My  wife  is 
diabetic  and  disabled,  and  has  to  buy  a  lot 
of  medicine  and  has  large  medical  expenses. 
Both  my  wife  and  I  reijuire  special  diet 
foods.  I  have  explained  this  to  help  you 
realize  that  should  this  program  be  discon- 
tinued. I  would  be  unable  to  make  It  finan- 
cially on  the  social  security  payment  of  $296 
a  month,  as  living  expenses  far  exceed  this 
amount. 
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These  are  proud  people  who  bring  a 
lifetime  of  experience  and  a  wealth  of 
understanding  to  the  Individuals  they 
serve.  Frankly,  these  people  are  hard 
pressed  to  make  ends  meet  even  with 
their  jobs.  To  eliminate  the  senior  Jobs 
program  would  simply  force  the  elder- 
ly onto  the  welfare  rolls  and  any  sav- 
ings that  would  be  assumed  by  elimi- 
nating this  program  would  be  borne  by 
another.  Further,  the  administration 
is  proposing  cutbacks  in  special  nutri- 
tion programs  for  the  elderly,  supple- 
mental security  Income,  and  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  How  will 
these  people  be  able  to  survive? 

I  caiuiot  support  the  termination  of 
a  program  that  provides  self-sufficien- 
cy to  Individuals  that  have  worked 
long  and  hard  all  of  their  lives— and 
continue  to  work— only  to  find  that 
their  "Golden  Years"  have  turned  to 
dross,  and  that  they  must  swallow 
their  pride,  lose  their  Independence, 
and  turn  to  welfare  In  order  to  survive, 
this  is  a  saA  commentary  for  a  nation 
such  as  ours,  and  I  will  not  be  a  part 
of  this  action. 


tion,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Conmiissioa.  This  hearing  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  contact  Ms.  Marilyn 
Burkhardt  or  Mr.  Howard  Useem  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-5205. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  341- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  PRINT 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  341 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
fifth  revised  edition  of  Its  committee  print 
entitled  "Background  Information  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  i;j.;nate". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOIOf  ITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation.  On  Monday.  April  19,  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S 
1885,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  the  Public  Utility  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  of  1978  to  place 
electric  utilities,  incudlng  members  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutilitles  with 
respect  to  encouraging  their  Invest- 
ment In  cogeneratlon  and  small  power 
production  facilities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  In  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

On  Monday,  April  26,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  programs  under  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
the  Economic  Regulatory  Administra- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  March  15,  at  9  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  S.  2036,  the 
CETA  reauthorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  16,  at  9  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  S.  2036,  the 
CETA  reauthorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  March  17,  at  9  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  S.  2036,  the 
CETA  reauthorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  18,  at  9  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  S.  2036,  the 
CETA  reauthorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mitte2  on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  be  authorized  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing  with  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor,    at    9    a.m.    on    Monday, 


Mfirch    15,    to    discuss    employment 
training  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  he  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  March  15,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Criminal 
Law  Subcommittee,  of  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  16,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  751,  S.  101,  and  S.  1995, 
dealing  with  the  exclusionary  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  March  15.  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  Department  of  Energy  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUSINESS  SUPPORT  FOR 
LOWERING  FEDERAL  DEFICITS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
suppose  everyone  In  the  Senate  Is 
aware,  the  prospect  of  Federal  deficits 
In  the  range  of  $100  billion  per  year  or 
more  over  the  next  several  years  has 
generated  considerable  concern  on  the 
part  of  economists,  financial  market 
analysts,  business  leaders,  and  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  here  in  Con- 
gress. The  basic  concern  is  that  the 
prospect  of  unprecedented  Federal 
deficits  will  cause  Interest  rates  to 
remain  at  such  high  levels  that  the 
needed  economic  recovery  will  simply 
not  occur. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  collegues  two  advertisements 
that  appeared  recently  in  national 
newspapers.  In  both  of  these  adver- 
tisements, business  leaders  expressed 
clearly  their  concerns  about  the  pro- 
spective deficits  and  their  effects  on 
interest  rates.  The  first  advertisement 
to  appear  was  by  the  Mobil  Corp.  It 
was  printed  in  the  February  25  New 
York  Times  as  well  as  in  other  newspa- 
pers. Mobil  calls  for  revising  the  I>resi- 
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dent's  budget  and  summarizes  its 
views  as  follows: 

It  is  not  unusual  to  adjust  timetables  as  a 
result  of  changed  economic  forecasts  with- 
out abandoning  the  long-term  achievement 
of  these  objectives.  Surely,  Interest  rates, 
unemployment,  and  the  recession  have 
changed  the  outlook  from  the  time  when 
the  President's  timetable  was  first  an- 
nounced. It  is  both  possible  and.  in  view  of 
the  projected  deficit,  desirable  to  adjust  the 
timetables  and  the  rates  of  expenditures 
and  tax  collections  in  a  way  that  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  deficit  and  strengthen 
the  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  long-term  objectives. 

The  Mobil  advertisement  specifically 
endorses  postponement  of  scheduled 
tax  reductions  and  slower  growth  in 
defense. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  by  calling 
attention  to  these  advertisements,  I 
am  not  endorsing  everything  In  them. 
I  want  especially  to  disassociate  myself 
from  one  part  of  the  Mobil  ad.  I  do 
not  endorse  the  notion  of  immediate 
decontrol  of  natural  gas,  coupled  with 
a  heavy  tax  on  that  industry,  both  of 
which  are  favored  by  Mobil. 

The  second  advertisement  that  I 
want  to  discuss  briefly  is  the  "open 
letter"  to  the  President  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  banking,  savings  and  loans,  home 
builders,  and  realtors,  which  was 
printed  in  the  March  3  Washington 
Post.  Again,  let  me  quote  a  portion  of 
this  ad: 

Prolonged  high  interest  rates  are  creating 
an  economic  and  financial  crisis  in  this 
country.  In  order  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down,  inunediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  massive  federal  budgst  deficits.  More 
than  anything  else.  It  is  the  spectre  of  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  deficit  financing 
which  haunts  housing  and  financial  mar- 
kets and  poses  the  threat  of  economic  and 
flnanical  conditions  not  seen  since  the 
1930s. 

Oiven  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to:  (I)  slowing  down  all  spending, 
not  excluding  defense  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams: and.  if  necessary.  (2)  deferring  previ- 
ously enacted  tax  reductions  or  increasing 
taxes.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  impact 
on  financial  markets,  these  actions  should 
be  taken  prior  to  any  Increase  in  the  ceiling 
on  the  federal  debt. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  both  of 
these  items  for  expressing  their  views 
on  the  budgetary  situation  the  Nation 
faces.  Their  statements  of  concern  and 
their  recommendations  for  action 
should  be  considered  by  all  of  us  in 
Congress  as  we  deal  with  the  crucial 
budget  decisions  that  we  will  be 
making  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  insert  the  complete 
text  of  both  advertisements  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25.  1982) 
Refocvsing  the  Deb  ATT 

Along  with  most  of  the  American  public, 
we  have  been  following  the  current  debate 
over  President  Reagan's  proposed  federal 
budget  and  the  Impact  and  Implications  of  a 
projected  deficit  in  excess  of  $90  billion. 


With  a  desire  to  be  constructive,  we  would 
suggest  a  change  in  the  focus  of  that 
debate. 

(A  second  debate  is  taking  place  regarding 
the  propriety  and  equity  of  many  of  the 
non-defense  budget  items.  Lower  interest 
rates  and  accelerated  economic  growth  will 
benefit  all.  including  those  adversely  affect- 
ed by  these  changes.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
well  be  that  some  adjustments  will  be 
needed:  this  can  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  integrity  of  the  budget.) 

There  seems  to  be  reasonable  agreement 
regarding  four  objectives. 

First,  that  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  income 
taxes  for  individuals  and  corporations. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  needs  to 
regularly  and  proportionately  strengthen  its 
defense  capability. 

Third,  while  it  may  not  be  as  whofeheart- 
edly  accepted  as  the  above  two  propositions, 
we  think  there  is  majority  support  amongst 
the  public  and  economic  analysts  in  favor  of 
a  free  market  energy  system. 

Fourth,  that  the  current  budget  deficit  In 
excess  of  $90  billion  needs  to  be  reduced  be- 
cause it  contains  the  seeds  for  renewed  ex- 
cessive inflation,  retarded  economic  growth, 
and  continued  high  interest  rates. 

With  substantial  majority  support  for 
these  four  concepts,  the  debate  should  now 
focus  on  the  narrower  Issues  of  whether 
current  timetables  for  tax  cuts,  defense  ex- 
penditures, and  energy/price  deregulation 
can  be  modified  In  order  to  reduce  the  pro- 
jected deficit. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  adjust  timetables  as  a 
result  of  changed  economic  forecasts  with- 
out abandoning  the  long-term  achievement 
of  these  objectives.  Surely,  interest  rates, 
unemployment,  and  the  recession  have 
changed  the  outlook  from  the  time  when 
the  President's  timetable  was  first  an- 
nounced. It  is  both  possible  and,  in  view  of 
the  projected  deficit,  desirable  to  adjust  the 
timetables  and  the  rates  of  expenditures 
and  tax  collections  In  a  way  that  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  deficit  and  strengthen 
the  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  long-term  objectives. 

These  adjustments  would  set  the  stage  for 
eventual  achievement  of  the  objectives  we 
all  seek.  Specifically,  we  would  suggest  the 
following: 

1.  That  the  tax  rate  reductions  for  individ- 
uals and  perhaps  corporations  scheduled  to 
take  effect  this  year  be  postponed  to  not 
earlier  than  January  1.  1983.  thereby  caus- 
ing 1982  Income  to  be  treated  as  It  was  In 
1981. 

2.  That  the  extent  of  increased  defense 
expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year  be  reduced. 
Increased  defense  expenditures  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis  are  desirable  and  should  be  at 
a  level  In  excess  of  inflation  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuing net  Improvement  in  our  defense  ca- 
pability. With  that  criteria  In  mind,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  proposed  Increases 
In  defense  expenditures  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  while  perhaps  desirable  from  a  de- 
fense point  of  view,  are  simply  too  large  In 
terms  of  the  projected  deficit.  Our  conclu- 
sion Is  that  defense  expenditures  should  be 
reduced  to  a  level  below  thai  projected  but 

.  In  excess  of  projected  1982  inflation. 

3.  That  all  price  controls  on  natural  gas  be 
phased  out  and  part  of  the  revenue  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  understand  and 
accept  the  view  that  the  immediate  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas  could  also  have  a  count- 
erproductive Impact  on  the  general  econo- 
my. Indeed,  we  have  always  believed  that 
phased  decontrol  of  natural  gas  would  prob- 
ably be  preferable.  This  is  consistent  with 


our  earlier  views  (as  far  back  as  1975)  in 
favor  of  phased  rather  than  immediate  de- 
control of  crude  oil  because  of  its  possible 
adverse  impact  on  the  economy  (a  view 
which  made  us  rather  unpopular  with  some 
of  our  friends  in  the  oil  industry).  Again,  we 
are  not  suggesting  that  the  objective  of  free 
market  pricing  of  natural  gas  should  be  de- 
layed for  one  day  longer  than  necessary. 
What  ought  to  be  debated  Is  a  tImeUble  for 
achieving  that  objective. 

In  our  view,  natural  gas  pricing  and  tax- 
ation should  contain  these  ingredients: 

First,  gas  yet  to  be  discovered  should  not 
carry  any  price  control  mechanism  nor  any 
special  excise  tax  which  would  operate  as  a 
disincentive  to  find  such  resources. 

Second,  gas  currently  flowing  and  under 
price  controls  should  have  such  price  con- 
trols phased  out.  perhaps  over  a  36-month 
period. 

Third,  a  special  excise  tax.  not  to  exceed 
50%.  should  be  enacted  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  controlled  price  of  current  pro- 
duction and  the  decontrolled  price,  with 
such  tax  taking  effect  at  each  step  of 
phased  decontrol.  (This  feature  probably 
win  also  not  make  us  popular  with  some  of 
Q)>r  friends  In  the  oil  Industry.)  This  tax 
would  contribute  substantial  new  revenues 
to  help  close  the  budget  deficit. 

Clearly,  the  Impact  caused  by  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  Is  minlmlztd  when,  as  Is  now  the 
case,  more  than  adequate  supplies  of  crude 
oil  are  yielding  declines  In  the  price  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

In  summary,  what  we  are  proposing  Is  a 
rededlcation  to  the  objectives  of  lower 
taxes,  a  stronger  military,  a  strengthened 
free  market,  and  a  program  which  would 
bring  lower  Interest  rates. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  suggesting  that 
the  timetables  and  levels  of  expenditures 
and  tax  collections  be  reviewed  In  light  of  a 
projected  budget  deficit  and  interest  rates 
which  could  Jeopardize  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives  and  cause  politicians  Inter- 
ested In  short-term  gain  to  propose  pro- 
grams that  would  set  back  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives  for  many  years. 

We  hope  that  these  suggestions  will  be 
viewed  In  a  constructive  light. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3.  19821 

An  Open  Lxtter  to  Prxsidkht  Rkacan  and 

Members  or  Congress:  March  3.  1982 

Prolonged  high  Interest  rates  are  creating 
an  economic  and  financial  crisis  In  this 
country.  In  order  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down.  Immediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  massive  federal  budget  deficits.  More 
than  anything  else.  It  Is  the  spectre  of  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  deficit  financing 
which  haunts  housing  and  financial  mar- 
kets and  poses  the  threat  of  economic  and 
financial  conditions  not  seen  since  the 
1930s. 

Given  these  circumstances,  there  Is  no  al- 
ternative to:  (1)  slowing  down  all  spending, 
not  excluding  defense  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams: and.  If  necessary.  (2)  deferring  previ- 
ously enacted  tax  reductions  or  Increasing 
taxes.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  Impact 
on  financial  markeU.  these  actions  should 
be  taken  prior  to  any  increase  In  the  celling 
on  the  federal  debt. 

Even  with  these  actioru.  the  restoration  of 
financial  stability  and  safety  will  be  a  pro- 
longed process.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt  Immediate  but  temporary  measures  to 
address  the  critical  problems  of  the  indus- 
tries which  finance,  market  and  produce 
housing  for  American  families.  These  Indus- 
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tries  have  unfairly  borne  the  brunt  of  de- 
structively high  Interest  rates.  Unless  Imme- 
diate and  effective  short-run  measures  are 
adopted,  the  continued  devastation  of  these 
industries  will,  directly  and  indirectly,  ag- 
gravate the  federal  budget  deficit  and  great- 
ly increase  the  prospect  of  a  general  eco- 
nomic and  financial  crisis. 

In  times  of  past  crises  In  this  nation,  our 
political  leaders  have  come  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  to  develop  effective  solu- 
tions In  the  common  Interest.  Our  nation  Is 
at  such  a  time  now.  There  will  be  no  politi- 
cal winners  If  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  fall  to  accommodate  differences 
and  cooperate  in  dealing  with  current  seri- 
ous economic  problems.  The  threat  to  our 
nation  demands  prompt,  effective  and  bipar- 
tisan action. 

Llewellyn  Jenkins.  President.  American 
Bankers   Association:    James   F.    Ayl- 
ward.  President,  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation: Fred  Napolltano,  President, 
National  AsscKlation  of  Home  Build- 
ers; Robert  R.  Masterton.  Chairman, 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks;  Julio  S.  Laguarta.  Presi- 
dent. National  Association  of  Realtors: 
Roy  G.  Green,  Chairman,  U.S.  League 
of  Savings  Associations 
Joint  Statement  of:  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America.   National   Ass(x:lation   of  Home 
Builders,  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings   Banks,   National   Ass(x:latlon   of 
Realtors,  n.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  STUDENTS 
WIN  TOP  THREE  PRIZES  IN  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  COMPETI- 
TION 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  more 
than  a  bit  of  awe,  that  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate three  New  York  City  stu- 
dents for  receiving  the  top  prizes  in 
the  annual  Westinghouse  science 
talent  search— the  most  prestigious 
competition  in  the  Nation  for  teenage 
scientists.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to 
my  colleagues  that  16-year-old  Reena 
Beth  Gordon  of  Midwood  High  School 
won  first  place  for  her  project  on 
mathematics  and  linguistics.  Ronald 
M.  Kantor  of  Riverdale  County  School 
won  second  place  for  his  study  of  nu- 
clear fusion,  and  Ogan  Gurel  of  Stuy- 
vesant  High  School  received  third 
place  for  his  experiment  in  computer 
programing. 

I  hope  that  these  awards  mark  only 
the  beginning  of  the  contributions  of 
these  young  scientists  to  the  field  of 
science— and   indeed   the   world.   The 
frontier  is  boundless  and  the  pursuit 
vital.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  article  honor- 
ing the  Westinghouse  science  talent 
search    winners    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2.  19821 
City's  Students  Win  Top  3  Prizes  in  a 
National  Science  Competition 
(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 
Washington,   March    1.— New   York   City 
students  won  the  top  three  prizes  today  In 


the  annual  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search,  one  of  the  most  prestigious  competi- 
tions in  the  nation  for  teen-age  scientists. 

Reena  Beth  Gordon  of  Brooklyn,  who 
worked  eight  months  on  an  experiment  in- 
volving mathematics  and  linguistics,  was 
awarded  the  first-place  $12,000  scholarship. 
Miss  Gordon.  16  years  old.  is  a  senior  at 
Midwood  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

Ronald  M.  Kantor.  17.  of  the  Riverdale 
Country  School  In  the  Bronx,  won  the 
second-place  $10,000  scholarship  for  a  study 
of  nuclear  fusion,  and  Ogan  Gurel.  a  17- 
year-old  student  at  Stuyvesant  High  School 
In  Manhattan,  won  the  third-place  scholar- 
ship of  $10,000  for  an  experiment  in  com- 
puter programming. 

In  her  project  for  the  contest,  Miss 
Gordon  developed  a  mathematical  model  to 
explain  how  people  contend  with  ambigu- 
ities of  the  English  language. 

She  said  In  an  Interview  that  her  linguistic 
research  merged  with  her  Interest  In  mathe- 
matics and  English.  "I've  always  been  fasci- 
nated with  symbols,  whether  In  math,  lan- 
guage or  music."  she  said. 

Miss  Gordon,  who  Is  ranked  at  the  top  of 
a  class  of  555  at  Midwood.  is  an  accom- 
plished classical  pianist  and  speaks  Hebrew 
fluently.  She  said  that,  despite  her  success 
today,  she  was  not  committed  to  science  as  a 
llfework. 

"Science  isn't  my  only  Interest,"  she  said. 
"I  took  a  course  In  law  last  year  and  really 
liked  it.  Just  don't  tell  that  to  the  Judges 
here." 

If  she  were  to  continue  with  science,  Miss 
Gordon  would  be  following  a  well-estab- 
lished pattern  of  success.  Since  1972.  Nobel 
I*rlzes  have  been  awarded  to  five  former 
winners  of  the  Westinghouse  program.  The 
contest  Is  conducted  by  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation. Science  Service,  for  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  the  sponsor. 

The  40  national  finalists  were  honored  to- 
night with  a  dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
In  Washington,  where  $74,500  In  scholar- 
ships was  divided  among  the  10  winners. 
The  other  30  each  received  $500  cash 
awards. 

Fifteen  of  the  finalists  were  from  New 
York  State;  six  won  scholarships.  The  other 
New  York  winners  were  Noam  David  Elkles, 
15,  a  student  at  Stuyvesant  High  School, 
eighth  place:  Saechln  Kim  of  Long  Island 
City,  ninth  place,  and  Lynne  Page  Snyder  of 
Smlthtown,  L.I.,  10th  place.  Each  received  a 
$5,000  scholarship. 

The  finalists  exhibited  their  projects  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  over  the 
weekend.  Winners  were  selected  after  the  fi- 
nalists completed  three  days  of  interviews 
with  a  a  panel  of  eight  Jurors,  all  of  them 
prominent  scientists,  one  a  psychiatrist. 

Miss  Snyder,  a  senior  at  Smlthtown  High 
School  West,  who  did  biochemistry  research 
at  the  SUte  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  illustrates  the  dedication, 
some  say  obsession,  of  many  of  the  Westing- 
house competitors. 

When  Miss  Snyder's  family  moved  to 
Rhode  Island  last  year,  she  remained  on 
Long  Island,  certain  she  would  not  be  able 
to  find  suiUble  facilities  In  New  England  for 
the  blood-cell  studies  that  today  won  her  a 
scholarship. 

"I  stayed."  she  said,  "because  I  just 
couldn't  see  giving  up  an  opportunity  like 
this."  She  now  lives  with  family  friends  and 
commutes  three  hours  most  weekdays  be- 
tween Smlthtown  and  the  lab  at  Stony 
Brook. 

The  domination  of  the  Science  Talent 
Search  by  New  York  State  students  was  a 


popular  topic  of  conversation  this  year,  as  It 
has  been  in  most  the  41  years  the  contest 
has  been  held. 

Judge%and  competitors  alike  agreed  that 
New  York's  science-oriented  high  schools 
and  its  numerous  research  laboratories  pro- 
vided New  Yorkers  with  an  advantage. 

Robert  Henderson,  a  Westinghouse 
spokesman,  said  New  York  teachers  were 
known  to  encourage  their  best  students  to 
begin  preparing  for  the  contest,  known  in 
scientific  circles  as  the  "Nobel  Farm  Club." 
years  in  advance. 

Five  of  this  year's  finalisU  attend  Stuyve- 
sant High  School,  two  the  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science. 

Other  winners  In  the  contest  were  Helen 
Elaine  Getto.  17,  of  Chicago,  fourth,  a 
$7,500  scholarship;  Theron  W.  Stanford.  17. 
of  San  Marlpo.  Calif.,  flfth.  $7,500;  Mitchell 
Tsal.  15.  of  Kent.  Ohio,  sixth.  $7,500:  NieU 
P.  Mayer.  17.  of  Corona  Del  Mar.  Calif.,  sev- 
enth. $5,000.* 


COCAINE-BIG  BUSINESS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Caucus,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  thought-provok- 
ing article  by  Dorothy  Gilliam  on  the 
severe  health  hazards  of  cocaine. 

It  is  viUl  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment focus  its  efforts  to  address  this 
Nation's  crippling  drug-abuse  prob- 
lems. The  billions  of  dollars  in  illegal 
drugs  entering  this  country  pose  a 
grave  threat  to  our  health,  to  our 
economy,  and  to  virtually  every  aspect 
of  our  daily  lives.  During  the  past 
year,  illegal  narcotics  profits  exceeded 
revenues  from  new-auto  sales. 

The  National  Narcotics  Intelligence 
Consumers  Committee  of  DEA  esti- 
mated that  sales  of  cocaine  increased 
by  over  $8  billion  in  1980,  from  $24.2 
billion  to  $32.2  billion.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  literally  declare 
war  on  drug  smugglers.  Our  children, 
our  local  enforcement  agencies,  and 
our  economy,  need  our  help  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
in  the  Washington  Post,  March  13. 
1982,  by  Dorothy  Gilliam,  be  printed 
into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Big  Business 

So  cocaine  is  Just  another  recreational 
drug,  all  right  for  snorting  on  social  occa- 
sions, no  riskier  than  drinking  scotch  or 
smoking  cigarettes.  It's  no  big  thing— as 
common  at  Hollywood  and  New  York  par- 
ties as  munching  smoked  almonds  and  pum- 
pernickel sticks,  common  enough  to  be  used 
by  an  estimated  40  to  75  percent  of  the  play- 
ers In  the  National  Basketball  Association. 
And  since  all  these  people  have  the  dough 
to  afford  It,  It's  nobody's  business  but  their 
own,  right? 

The  popular  wisdom  Is  that  cocaine  use  is 
exclusive  and  Indoor,"  without  the  dis- 
tasteful Images  of  heroin— the  dirty  alleys 
and  scary  "shooting  galleries."  Hurray, 
high-living  America.  You've  got  a  new  "drug 
of  choice."" 

Tell  that  to  the  folks  whore  mourning 
John  Belushi.  the  talented  comedian  who 
died  this  week  from  an  overdose  of  heroin 
laced  with  cocaine.  He  was  33. 
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Tell  it  to  comedian  Richard  Pryor.  He 
became  a  living  torch  in  1980  when  ether  he 
was  mixing  with  cocaine— called  free  base" 
In  "recreational  circles— exploded  in  his 
face. 

Tell  it  to  comedian  George  Carlin.  and  let 
him  tell  you  what  he  told  Playboy  magazine 
about  his  own  cocaine  use.  which  started  as 
something  recreational  and  bloomed  into  a 
full-fledged  "Incredible  abuse". 

"I  never  Icnew  or  cared  [about  the  money 
he  spent].  Of  course,  it  was  a  lot.  A  fortune. 
But  when  I  hear  people  tell  exactly  how 
much  they  spend  on  coke,  I  think  .  .  .  they 
care  more  aoout  the  money  than  the  drug 
...  In  terms  of  coke,  the  only  money  I  ever 
thought  about  was  that  dollar  bill  I  had 
stuck  up  my  nose." 

But  those  are  television  and  film  stars, 
you  say;  their  life  style  has  aways  been  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  The  hype  about  cocaine 
has  reached  close  to  home— not  Just  at  par- 
ties In  Georgetown  and  McLean,  but  east  of 
the  Potomac  River,  east  of  Rock  Creek 
Park,  where  some  of  the  gullible  try  to  ape 
the  high-living  "trend-setters." 

A  Washington  mother  of  two  I  talked 
with  at  Second  Genesis,  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion center  says.  "I  was  giving  my  sister  a 
birthday  party.  I  went  in  the  kitchen  and  I 
saw  this  man  and  woman.  I  didn't  really 
know  them— they  were  snorting  and  told  me 
to  try  it.  It's  fun.  So  I  tried  it  and  they  were 
right— the  music  started  sounding  better.  I 
felt  a  numbness,  a  cool  tingling  feeling  all 
over. "  She  started  snorting  regularly,  selling 
drugs  to  support  her  habit.  She  was  im- 
pressed with  the  company  she  kept. 

"We  used  to  go  out  partyln'.  We  used  to 
meet  doctors  and  lawyers  who  snorted  coke. 
Another  guy  was  a  teacher.  He  had  a  nice 
apartment  but  after  about  a  year  of  snort- 
ing coke,  he  didn't  have  anything— he 
couldn't  work  anymore." 

Don't  tell  law  enforcement  officials  in 
Florida  about  cocaine.  They  already  know. 
Cocaine  httt.  put  three  South  Florida  cities- 
Miami.  Port  Lauderdale  and  West  Palm 
Beach— among  the  FBI's  list  of  the  10  most 
crime-ridden  cities.  Cocaine  has  helped  earn 
Miami  a  dubious  distinction  as  the  murder 
capital  of  the  nation. 

Oade  County  officials  can  tell  you  about 
cocaine.  Seventy  percent  of  all  marijuana 
and  cocaine  imported  Into  the  U.S.  passes 
through  south  Florida.  More  than  2.350 
pounds  of  cocaine  worth  $5.8  billion  were 
seized  there  last  year.  About  nine  times  that 
amount  is  estimated  to  get  through  the  net. 

Down  there,  the  struggle  for  cocaine  prof- 
its has  pushed  terrified  residents  indoors, 
seeking  protection  from  the  random  danger 
created  by  gun-slinging  drug  dealers. 

But  then  cocaine  Is  business— big  business, 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  Bolivian  econo- 
my, for  Instance,  virtually  runs  on  cocadol- 
lars.  with  what  one  diplomat  has  called  a 
"narcokleptocracy"  of  military,  government 
and  drug  traffickers  taking  in  a  fortune 
from  the  sale  of  cocaine  and  other  contra- 
band. 

The  answer  will  not  come  from  other 
countries,  but  from  this  one.  which  must 
come  up  with  a  realistic  anttnarcotlcs  policy 
that  includes  subsidizing  a  new  crop  to  re- 
place the  economic  need  for  coca  in  South 
America.  It  needs  a  public  education  policy 
because  there  are  still  so  many  mistaken  be- 
liefs about  cocaine,  still  so  much  ignorance 
about  its  long-term  effects. 

The  best  jpolicy.  of  course,  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  cause  of  this  illness  and  not  the 
symptom,  to  get  rid  of  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  cocaine  and  other  kinds  of  drug  and 


alcohol  abuse.  But  nobody  wants  to  talk 
about  that.  It's  out  of  style.  Its  not  cost-ef- 
fective. And  besides,  cocaine  is  such  good 
business.* 


The  New  Richteousness  and  the 

UmVERSlTY 


NATIONAL  EASTER  SEAL 
SOCIETY  WORK  CENTERS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  deleted  the  words  "for 
crippled  children  and  adults"  from  its 
corporate  name  as  a  demonstration  of 
its  awareness  tnat  we  need  to  cele- 
brate the  independence— not  the  de- 
pendence—of disabled  Americans.  The 
National  Society  urged  its  affiliates  to 
act  similarly  and  many  have. 

Now  the  society,  through  actioh  of 
its  board  of  directors  on  February  13, 
1982  adopted  a  motion: 

That  the  Easter  Seal  Societies  shall  here- 
inafter utilize  the  designation  "work  cen- 
ters" when  referring  to  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation facilities  formerly  referred  to  as 
'sheltered  workshops.  "  Other  organizations, 
groups,  governmental  units,  and  clubs  are 
hereby  encouraged  to  adopt  such  language. 

Adoption  of  the  motion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reinforces  the  commitment  of 
the  Elaster  Seal  Society  to  recognizing 
ability  and  the  potential  for  growth  of 
all  disabled  Americans. 

I  congratulate  the  society,  its  offi- 
cers and  staff,  particularly  Mrs.  Tom 
Cook.  Jr.,  president;  Mr.  John  Garri- 
son, executive  director  and  Mr. 
Norman  Grunewald.  program  special- 
ist for  their  leadership  in  this  new 
Easter  Seal  policy  and  I  encourage 
public  and  private  organizations  pro- 
viding vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  consider  the  term  "work  cen- 
ters" as  a  preferable  alternative  to 
"sheltered  workshops." 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  Vocational  RehabiliUtlon 
Act  is  considered  for  reauthorization,  I 
will  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  matter.* 


FATHER  HEALY  ON  "THE  NEW 
RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY" 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16.  Father  Timothy  O.  Healy. 
president  of  Georgetown  University, 
published  an  article  in  America  maga- 
zine. Father  Healy's  message,  entitled 
"The  New  Righteousness  and  the  Uni- 
versity," is  a  powerful  and  moving 
statement. 

It  reminds  us  of  the  quUities  of  gen- 
erosity and  compassion  which  have 
always  characterized  America  at  its 
best,  and  which  are  threatened  by  the 
rancor  and  intolerance  of  the  new 
righteousness.  Father  Healy  has  given 
us  an  eloquent  reminder  not  only  of 
the  positive  mission  of  the  university 
but  of  the  values  which  must  continue 
to  be  nourished  and  promoted  in  these 
times.  I  enclose  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


(By  Timothy  S.  Healy) 

Universities  are  mirrors  to  the  civilizations 
which  they  serve  and.  at  times,  their  echo 
chambers.  Sometimes,  line  for  line  and  scar 
for  scar,  they  throw  back  a  face  that  is  ap- 
pallingly accurate.  Serious  and  hard  work- 
ing students  reflect  a  weak  market,  a  shaky 
economy  and  enough  distress  among  na- 
tions to  put  anyone's  nerves  on  edge.  Uni- 
versities can  also  echo  the  noises  in  the 
world  around  them,  magnifying  them,  dis- 
torting them,  sometimes  deepening  them. 
The  hurt  of  the  Vietnam  War  resounded  no- 
where more  than  in  universities  and  not 
only  because  they  housed  most  of  its  intend- 
ed victims. 

Standing  face  to  face  across  the  campus 
gates,  society  and  universities  care  for  each 
other  and  watch  each  other  closely.  The 
university  knows  that  its  life  and  rhythms 
and  structures  depend  upon  this  republic  in 
which  it  lives.  Society  too  knows  that  uni- 
versities are  the  keepers  and  shapers  of  its 
future  In  the  minds,  the  Imaginations  and 
the  hearts  of  the  nations  yoiing. 

For  this  reason  Its  particularly  disturbing 
to  watch  currents  run  through  America  that 
are  hostile  to  everything  for  which  universi- 
ties stand.  Let  me  disclaim  at  once  any  overt 
or  veiled  reference  to  political  parties.  Indi- 
vidual administrations  or  individual  reli- 
gious movements.  These  are  the  epipheno- 
mena  of  movement  and  change,  and  reflect 
rather  than  lead  a  nations  mood.  There  is  a 
new  souring  of  our  spirit  that  is  deeper, 
more  far  reaching,  and  more  threatening.  It 
is  a  "new  righteousness. "  to  echo  at  least 
one  of  the  names  it  wears  in  public.  By  Its 
very  nature  it  denies  two  graces  which  have 
always  marked  America,  generosity  and 
compassion.  The  signs  of  It  are  In  every 
day's  press.  The  sovereign  state  of  Texas, 
awash  in  oil.  cannot  face  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing 11.000  children  of  illegal  immigrants.  A 
welfare  mother  In  Miami  is  shouted  down 
because  she  must  beg  in  Spanish  We  blithe- 
ly accept  unemployment  rates  among  black 
youngsters  that  triple  or  quadruple  those 
among  young  whites.  We  have  never  built  a 
wall  to  keep  our  own  folk  In.  but  have 
mounted  a  good  watch  to  keep  the  stranger 
out.  Much  of  our  politics  have  sunk  to 
single-issue  campaigns  and  political  assassi- 
nation. Hatred  and  contempt  that  we  once 
swept  under  the  rug  we  now  blandly  pro- 
claim from  the  roof  tops.  We  divide  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white,  immigrant  and 
native,  believer  and  unbeliever.  Almost  all 
the  works  of  our  new  righteousness  threat- 
en universities  and  especially  universities 
that  still  own  a  belief  In  God. 

Most  talk  of  universities  footnotes  the 
work  of  two  men.  the  delightfully  dactylic. 
John  Henry  Newman  and  Alfred  North 
Whitehead.  Newman  calls  the  university  '"a 
seat  of  universal  learning  ...  an  assemblage 
of  learned  men.  zealous  for  their  own  sci- 
ences, and  rivals  of  each  other.  .  .  .  brought 
by  familiar  intercourse  and  for  the  sake  of 
intellectual  peace,  to  adjust  together  the 
claims  and  relations  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  They  learn  to  respect, 
to  consult,  to  aid  each  other.  Thus  is  cre- 
ated a  pure  and  clear  atmosphere  of 
thought.  which  the  student  also 
breathes.  ...  He  apprehends  the  great  out- 
lines of  knowledge,  the  principles  on  which 
It  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts.  Its  lights  and 
its  shades,  its  great  points  and  Its  little." 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  tells  us  how  that 
works  when  he  says  that  universities  keep 
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alive  "'the  coruiectlon  between  knowledge 
and  the  zest  of  life,  by  uniting  the  young 
and  the  old  in  the  Imaginative  consideration 
of  learning.  The  university  imparts  informa- 
tion, but  it  Imparts  it  imaginatively.  .  . 
This  atmosphere  of  exitement.  arising  from 
Imaginative  consideration.  transforms 
knowledge.  A  fact  is  no  longer  a  bare  fact:  it 
is  Invested  with  all  its  possibilities.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  burden  on  the  memory;  It  Is  ener- 
gizing as  the  poet  of  our  dreams  and  the  ar- 
chitect of  our  purposes. " 

Even  now,  many  years  after  these  words 
were  written,  they  are  still  moving.  No  uni- 
versity In  the  land  lives  up  to  them  In  its 
every  part,  but  all  of  us  who  live  and  work 
in  one  would  still  allow  that  the  further  we 
fall  off  from  the  Ideal  Newman  and  White- 
head set,  the  less  well  we  serve  ourselves. 
our  students,  society  and  the  Lord  God. 

If  we  translate  our  new  national  mood 
into  university  terms,  it  urges  upon  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  so  upon  those  of  us  who 
teach,  the  distrust  of  reason  which  gross 
simplification  Involves.  It  opens  our  process- 
es to  rancor  and  Intolerance  and  denies  the 
diversity  that  makes  us  Indeed  universal.  It 
overextends  revelation,  devalues  secular  re- 
ality and  begets  that  high  moral  hatred 
which  turns  academic  and  public  debate 
away  from  slow  groping  toward  truth  and 
toward  the  harsh  clash  of  virtue  and  sin. 
This  harshness  makes  life  impossible  In  the 
university  and.  as  the  Jesuit  poet  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  tells  us,  'winds  off  her 
once  skeined,  stained,  veined,  variety  ...  all 
on  two  spools; .  .  .  right,  wrong." 

Universities  live  on  complexity.  Newman's 
conxment  that  the  university  "educates  the 
Intellect  to  reason  well  In  all  matters "  is  at 
the  heart  and  center  of  his  own  argument, 
as  it  is  at  the  heart  and  center  of  a  universi- 
ty's being.  Faculty  teach  students  now.  but 
are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  teaching 
toward  a  future  which  neither  teacher  nor 
taught  can  fully  map.  The  burden,  however, 
of  our  teaching  is  the  complicated  reality  of 
our  world  Our  business  is  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  comes  in  many  layers  and  an 
almost  Infinite  variety  of  deUll.  Anything 
that  contracts  our  searching  and  teaching  Is 
deadly,  even  when  the  contracting  force  is 
belief.  Narrowness  has  an  Inverse  effect. 
One  would  think  It  would  make  a  man 
"modest  In  his  enunciations."  But.  to  con- 
tinue with  Cardinal  Newman,  "too  often  It 
happens  that  In  proportion  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  (a  person's]  knowledge  Is.  not  his 
dlstnist  of  it.  but  the  deep  hold  it  has  upon 
him.  his  absolute  conviction  of  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  his  positiveness  in  maintaining 
them. "  Through  all  our  history  narrowed 
minds  have  been  little  help  In  man's  long 
search  for  truth  and  bode  111  for  a  great  re- 
public. 

Newman  says  that  university  faculty 
members  must  learn  to  respect,  to  consult, 
to  aid  each  other,  so  that  they  might 
"adjust  together  the  claims  and  relations  of 
their  respective  subjects  of  Investigation." 
This  discipline  Imposes  upon  us  a  tolerance 
of  diversity,  far  greater  than  in  the  purely 
political  world,  far  greater  Indeed  than  we 
find  In  our  social  lives.  No  matter  how  out- 
landish, how  wrong  headed,  how  far  out. 
any  honest  research.  It  holds  within  it  some 
bit  of  a  complex  truth,  some  opening  toward 
the  future,  some  grain  of  discovery  from 
which  we  can  all  grow.  For  this  reason  uni- 
versities are  slow  to  condemn,  even  slower 
to  exclude.  Society  laughs  at  our  tolerance 
of  eccentricity,  the  comic  side  of  our  convic- 
tion. The  great  historian.  Oliver  Pantln.  was 
found  one  evening,  squatted  on  the  lawn  of 


All  Souls  under  an  umbrella.  When  the  be- 
mused porter  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  inquiringly.  "Sir?"  he  responded. 
"Shh.  I'm  a  mushroom."  The  porters  re- 
spect for  a  scholars  pretended  vegetable 
status  bore  witness  to  Oxford's  long  thirst 
for  every  drop  of  truth  that  can  be  squeezed 
by  the  human  mind  out  of  the  hard  stuff  of 
time. 

We  also  respect  diversity  in  our  students, 
both  as  groups  and  as  individuals.  George- 
town students  differ  in  color,  in  social  caste 
and  in  talent  to  mirror  the  nation's  young. 
In  a  distribution  as  fair  and  as  open  as  we 
can  make  it.  Differences  pale  before  the 
complexity  of  a  student's  mind.  Watching 
young  people  grow,  sometimes  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  is  a  heady  wine  for  any  teacher.  In 
Whitehead's  imaginative  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge." a  faculty's  learning,  experience  and 
fatigue  welcome  the  energy  and  imagination 
of  each  student  for  the  light  these  youthful 
qualities  bring  to  bear  on  knowledge.  The 
high  ground  at  agxjmlversity  Is  this  talk 
and  touch  betweenstudent  and  faculty. 

Catholic  universities  such  as  Georgetown. 
Notre  Dame  and  Fairfield  have  kept  in 
touch  with  their  religious  base  and  thus  add 
to  the  secular  work  and  being  of  the  univer- 
sity a  religious  thrust  as  well.  Complexity 
for  us  is  the  infinite  variety  to  be  found  In 
the  mind  of  God  as  mirrored  in  creation.  We 
reach  toward  Him  darkly  as  through  a  glass 
In  the  present  but  know  that  He  waits  for  us 
In  the  future  which  the  young  carry  on 
their  shoulders.  A  sacramental  universe  is 
no  easier  to  decode  than  a  secular  one.  In 
like  manner,  we  too  can  bear  diversity  out  of 
a  deep  Catholic  instinct.  The  church  In  all 
its  history  has  never  accepted  the  dichoto- 
my "elther-or."  but  has  always  labored  for 
the  far  more  satisfying  "both-and." 

The  late  Father  John  Courtney  Murray, 
said  that  Catholic  universities  "live  on  the 
borderline  where  the  church  meets  the 
world  and  the  world  meets  the  church."  He 
added  that  it  is  our  job  "to  interpret  the 
church  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  the 
church"  and  went  on  to  remark  that  since 
the  "borderline  Is  ever  shifting  ...  our  first 
task  Is  to  locate  It." 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  also  urges  re- 
spect for  the  honor  and  beauty  of  the  secu- 
lar world:  "If  by  the  autonomy  of  earthly 
affairs  we  mean  that  created  things  and  so- 
cieties themselves  enjoy  their  own  laws  and 
values  which  must  be  gradually  deciphered, 
put  to  use  and  regulated  by  men,  then  it  is 
entirely  right  to  demand  autonomy  .  .  .  not 
merely  as  required  by  modem  man,  but  har- 
monized also  with  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
By  the  very  circumstances  of  their  having 
been  created,  all  things  are  endowed  with 
their  own  stability,  truth,  goodness,  proper 
laws  and  order.  Man  must  respect  these  as 
he  Isolates  them  by  the  appropriate  meth- 
ods of  the  Individual  sciences  or  arts. "  Be- 
cause we  understand  the  sacred,  we  are  even 
more  bound  to  respect  the  secular.  The  best 
of  our  teaching  echoes  Hamlet's.  "Do  not 
o'er  step  the  modesty  of  nature." 

The  new  righteousness  falls  into  this  deli- 
cate university  balance  with  all  the  subtlety 
of  a  hurled  brick.  It  threatens  everything 
for  which  we  stand,  even  the  agreements 
that  make  our  standing  possible.  It  rises  out 
of  something  we  know  well:  fright  at  the 
discovery  that  there  are  limits  to  American 
power.  Americans  are  angry,  restless,  and 
not  a  little  frightened  because  our  easy  as- 
sumption of  power,  our  confidence  in 
growth,  our  safety  at  home  and  our  mission- 
ary zeal  abroad  are  all  shaken.  We  now  face 
a  challenged  power,  a  slowing  of  growth. 


awkward  questioning  of  all  our  Institutions 
and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  look 
out  on  an  Implacable  foe.  We  hear  "the  lion 
roaring  round,  searching  whom  he  shall 
devour."  and  we  are  afraid. 

The  fears  of  the  newly  righteous  are  un- 
derstandable, their  response  is  not.  The  gro- 
tesque mockery  of  their  Instrument,  televi- 
sion, twists  our  politics  out  of  shape  and  de- 
bases our  speech.  A  new  gospel  bids  us  let 
the  will  stand  for  reason:  we  are  urged  to 
show  moral  strength  against  our  mind's  am- 
biguities and  so  slice  through  the  Gordlan 
knots  of  economics,  politics  and  foreign 
policy.  Universities  that  know  that  there  are 
no  simple  answers  even  to  simple  problems, 
watch  parts  of  our  society  huddle  around 
new  prophets  who  preach  an  old  hercsey, 
the  denial  of  human  reason. 

In  fact,  more  than  reason  Is  denied. 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelation  has  been 
strained  and  stretched  to  solve  national  and 
international  problems.  rearmament. 
Taiwan,  the  Panama  Canal,  which  have 
never  fallen  within  Its  reach  and  never 
should.  Denying  secular  Irutitutions  their 
own  laws,  attacking  their  ambiguity  from 
the  high  clarity  of  theology  Is  useless  and 
misleading.  Whether  the  theocrat  be  John 
Calvin  In  Geneva.  Fra  Savonarola  In  Flor- 
ence. Julius  II  In  full  battle  armor  or  the 
wretched  and  murderous  Ayatollah.  pieties 
are  a  poor  exchange  for  statecraft  and  a 
worse  one  for  scholarship.  Single  issue  poli- 
tics are  bad  enough  when  they  speak  with 
the  voice  of  time,  far  worse  when  they  wrap 
themselves  like  animated  tamales  In  moral 
righteousness  and  scriptural  tags. 

When  we  let  our  politics  grind  down  to 
single  Issues,  we  argue  not  about  truth  and 
falsehood  but  about  right  and  wrong:  we  de- 
clare that  those  who  differ  from  us  are  not 
in  error  but  are  evil.  This  belief  begets 
hatred  of  an  emotional  Intensity  not  new  in 
our  history,  but  which  has  never  in  that  his- 
tory been  other  than  destructive.  Nothing 
America  wants  to  last  was  ever  built  by 
Klansmen.  or  Know-Nothlngs  or  any  of  our 
less  organized  spreaders  of  bigotry  and 
hatred.  These  brands  of  righteousness  have 
little  to  do  with  serious  moral  or  intellectual 
stands.  Moses  smashing  the  tablets  or 
Christ  cleansing  the  temple  acted  out  of  re- 
ligious anger.  But  neither  Moses  nor  Jesus 
ever  dealt  in  hatred  of  a  group,  a  people,  a 
belief,  or  a  man.  Whether  it  comes  wrapped 
In  a  white  sheet  or  the  Bible,  hatred  Is  still 
a  denial  of  learning  and  love. 

At  this  moment  In  our  history  the  voice  of 
hatred  rings  with  a  peculiar  Irony.  Here  the 
view  from  Washington  is  helpful.  The  civil- 
ity and  gentleness  of  our  President  and  hla 
grasp  of  the  decency  and  respect  upon 
which  all  dem.ocratlc  politics  rest  may  make 
sure  that  our  Government  survives  a  bout 
of  national  rancor.  Universities  are  more 
fragile.  Academic  civility  works  within  walU 
that  are  paper  thin:  high  emotion  and, 
above  all,  hatred  can  wreck  them.  If  univer- 
sities are  mirrors  of  society,  we  are  also  at 
times  ite  echo  chamber.  Violence  and  per- 
sonal hatreds  put  "rancors  in  the  vessel  of 
our  peace"  which  choke  us.  We  know  where- 
of we  speak  because  we  remember  Vietnam. 
No  institution  in  American  life  was  more 
hurt  luid  weakened  by  the  emotions  that 
conflict  let  loose  than  our  universities. 
There  are  still  among  us  thousands  of  facul- 
ty members  who  were  young  then  and  hurt 
then:  who  were  told  the  studies  to  which 
they  have  given  their  lives  were  Irrelevant 
and  meaningless;  who  learned  from  those 
they  taught  to  doubt  theriiselves:  who  must 
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now  recover  a  lost  faith  at  a  time  which 
seems  unpropltious. 

It  Is  easy  for  those  of  us  within  the  uni- 
versity to  cast  blame,  to  call  the  new  right- 
eousness frightening  and  sterile,  but  no  dis- 
cussion of  it  can  be  complete  without  ac- 
knowledging our  part  in  begetting  the  mon- 
ster that  now  slouches  toward  us.  Gradual- 
ly, after  World  War  II.  as  our  tribe  flour- 
ished and  our  numbers  increased,  universi- 
ties became  victims  of  a  kind  of  scientlsm 
that  destroyed  much  of  our  moral  and  ethi- 
cal reflection.  We  are  therefore  at  least  par- 
tially responsible  for  creating  the  vacuum, 
into  which  the  newly  righteous  rush.  In  our 
secondary  education  we  have  become,  as  a 
learned  critic  remarks,  increasingly  Instru- 
mental, technicist,  adversarial,  and  officially 
value-neutral,  all  the  result  of  good  inten- 
tions gone  awry,  and  an  uncritical  faith  in 
what  schools  can  do  to  solve  social  ills." 

In  higher  education  we  translate  this  into 
even  more  grotesque  terms.  We  reduce 
learning  to  a  purely  cognitive  work  which 
would  shock  Newman  and  Whitehead.  We 
are  far  too  preoccupied  with  what  works 
rather  than  with  what  matters.  Our  capac- 
ity for  swallowing  the  impossible  helps  us 
declare  ourselves  "value-neutr&l."  In  many 
Instances,  all  four  undergraduate  years  are 
seen  only  as  propaedeutic  to  serious  profes- 
sional studies  that  steer  students  into  the 
grim  business  of  earning  a  living.  The  imagi- 
native, the  contemplative,  the  symbolic,  we 
comfortably  ignore. 

We  allow  little  or  no  place  in  our  curricula 
for  the  study  of  ethics,  for  the  young  to 
debate  with  us  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
for  the  long  study  of  man's  destiny  and  dig- 
nity. Without  such  teaching,  it  grows  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  make  democracy  work 
or  life  liveable.  Such  a  learning  process  obvi- 
ously does  not  rely  on  any  kind  of  indoctri- 
nation. This  clearly  does  not  work.  We  can. 
however,  create  opportunity,  space  and  time 
in  which  to  work  over  the  great  questions 
which  man  has  pondered  since  he  began. 
Whether  we  seek  for  answers  in  Hamlet  or 
Kierkega&rd.  the  "Aeneid  '  or  The  Federal- 
ist Papers,"  in  Anthony  Hecht  or  in  Sopho- 
cles, doesn't  much  matter.  Instead  we  turn 
out  generation  after  generation  of  techni- 
cally prepared  young  minds,  ready  for  pro- 
fessional studies  and  hungry  to  achieve.  If 
our  silence,  our  cherished  "value-free"  at- 
mosphere, renders  them  moral  and  ethical 
Illiterates,  we  have  cut  their  futures  off  at 
the  knees.  Among  us  we  may  have  built  the 
house  of  glass  that  Invites  the  booby's 
stone.  America's  universities  share  in  this 
nation's  strengths  but  also  share  in  its 
weaknesses.  Universities  must  now  own  to 
sowing  at  least  some  of  what  the  nation 
Ipself  reaps. 

The  new  righteousness  may  Indeed  serve 
all  of  us  well.  For  all  Its  meanness  and  its 
many  distortions,  It  may  awaken  on  univer- 
sity campuses  the  all  too  frequently  forgot- 
ten moral  and  ethical  dimension  of  "the 
Imaginative  contemplation  of  learning." 
You  will  forgive  a  Jesuit  saying  that,  if  en- 
emies are  at  times  our  best  claim  to  fame, 
they  can  as  well  be  our  shrewdest  teachers. 
We  In  universities  must  defend  our  house 
against  foes  which  for  the  moment  seem 
largely  unopposed  In  the  society  around  us. 
We  might  also.  In  that  defense,  get  our  own 
ethical  rudders  deeper  Into  the  water,  and 
our  moral  compasses  realigned.  We  fight 
against  simplification,  hatred  and  bad  theol- 
ogy and  defend  diversity  and  compassion 
not  only  to  keep  our  ancient  and  Indeed  In- 
valuable Institutions  alive,  but  also  to  shel- 
ter America's  future  and  all  the  changes  It 


will  bring.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  uni- 
versity faculties  congratulated  themselves 
on  being  "imperial  spirits  who  rule  the 
present  from  the  past.""  There  has  never  yet 
gone  by  a  day  when  we  have  not  known  our- 
selves to  be  keepers  of  the  future.  Prom 
what  I  see  of  our  students,  that  future  is 
worth  fighting  for.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT: 
FEDERAL  DEBARMENT  AND 
SUSPENSION  PROCEDURES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management,  on  which  I 
am  Ranking  Minority  Member,  and 
Senator  Cohen  is  chairman,  -com- 
menced an  investigation  Into  Federal 
debarment  and  suspension  procedures. 
This  investigation  stemmed  from  our 
discovery  of  improprieties  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  a  local  housing  authority  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  using  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  The 
inquiry  gradually  developed  into  a 
full-scale  investigation  into  Federal  de- 
barment and  suspension  procedures- 
administrative  procedures  designed  to 
protect  Federal  agencies  from  fraudu- 
lent or  otherwise  irresponsible  con- 
tractors. 

This  administrative  remedy  is  a  dis- 
cretionary Executive  agency  adminis- 
trative procedure  used  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Federal  procurement 
process  by  prohibiting  the  award  of 
additional  contracts  to  firms  known  or 
suspected  to  have  defrauded  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  performed  poorly  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Mr.  President,  after  1  full  year  of  in- 
vestigation, the  subcommittee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  Federal  debar- 
ment amd  suspension  procedures  In 
March  I98I.  The.se  hearings  and  a  sub- 
sequent subcommittee  report  disclosed 
three  disturbing  facts  about  Federal 
debarment  and  suspension  efforts: 

First.  Many  agencies  do  not  take  the 
necessary  action  to  debar  or  suspend 
contractors  they  know  or  suspect  to  be 
fraudulent  or  Irresponsible; 

Second.  When  one  agency  does  act 
to  debar  or  suspend,  the  information 
on  that  debarment  or  suspension  is 
not  always  promptly  or  adequately 
communicated  to  other  agencies  so 
that  they  can  take  appropriate  action 
to  protect  themselves; 

Third.  Even  though  other  agencies 
know  of  one  agency's  suspension  or  de- 
barment of  a  firm,  they  often  fail  to 
honor  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking 
more  and  more  in  recent  years  about 
the  need  to  ferret  out  fraud  and  waste 
in  Government  programs.  The  debar- 
ment and  suspension  procedures  are 
very  effective  tools  for  agencies  to  use 
to  Insure  that  Federal  contracts  are 
not  routinely  awarded  to  crooked  con- 
tractors, so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment is  not  repeatedly  a  victim  of  the 
same  offense. 

Our  subcommittee  investigation  Into 
Federal  debarment  and  suspension  ef- 
forts is  not  over.  It  has  continued  to 
this  very  day,  and  will  continue  until 
such  time  as  Congress  as  a  whole  can 
see  that  agencies  are  effectively  tising 
debarment  and  suspension  procedures. 
In  fact,  as  a  result  of  our  intensive 
review  of  debarment  and  suspension 
procedures,  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted, additional  legislation  has  been 
proposed,  and  new  Federal  regulations 
are  being  adopted  (later  this  month). 

Consistent  with  our  continued  over- 
sight efforts  into  debarment  and  sus- 
pension, last  summer  I  became  inter- 
ested in  a  situation  involving  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  contracts  for 
bank  stabilization  work  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  a  very 
disturbing  situation  relative  to  these 
contracts  that  has  prompted  me  to  in- 
tensify my  oversight  efforts. 

On  Sepember  27.  1978.  16  companies, 
which  regularly  bid  on  and  which 
almost  exclusively  perform  the  corps' 
river  work  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
were  indicted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  bid  rigging,  mail  fraud,  and 
submission  of  false  statements  to  the 
Government  (United  States  against 
Anthony  J.  Bertucci  Construction  Co., 
Inc.,  et  al).  The  bid  rigging  consisted 
of  conspiracy  among  the  companies  to 
geographically  divide  the  responsibil- 
ity among  the  companies  for  corps 
contract  proposals,  such  that  one  of 
the  companies  would  always  have  a 
greater  chance  than  other,  nonlndlct- 
ed  firms  to  come  out  as  the  low  bidder 
for  receipt  of  the  contract  award. 

The  Justice  Department  prosecuted 
these  16  companies  both  on  criminal 
and  civil  charges.  Fifteen  companies 
were  convicted  on  varying  counts  in- 
volving violations  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts,  mail  fraud,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  false  statements.  The  16th 
defendant  company  was  dissolved  as 
part  of  a  plea  arrangement.  In  the 
civil  suit,  the  Government  estimated 
its  losses  due  to  the  bid  rigging  in  Just 
the  2-year  period,  1974-76.  at  $11.9 
million.  Settlement  agreements  on 
these  estimated  losses  were  reached 
with  all  15  companies  totaling  over  S7 
million. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  July  28.  1981. 
none  of  the  convicted  companies  had 
been  debarred  or  suspended  by  the 
corps  for  further  corps  contracts.  To 
my  knowledge  at  that  time,  debarment 
and  suspension  proceedings  against 
the  firms  had  not  even  been  consid- 
ered by  the  corps.  In  fact,  I  discovered 
at  that  time  that  new  contract  awards 
totaling  well  over  $250  million  had 
been  made  to  the  companies  since  the 
date  of  indictment.  Roughly  $90  mil- 
lion had  been  awarded  since  the  con- 
viction of  the  companies. 
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According  to  long-standing  Federal 
regulations,  indictment  for  fraud 
against  the  Government  clearly  consti- 
tutes grounds  for  suspension  of  a  com- 
pany. Simllwly,  conviction  for  fraud 
provides  a  clear  basis  for  debarment, 
the  more  severe  of  the  two  administra- 
tive actions.  "^ 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  ques- 
tionable situation,  which  I  just  de- 
scribed. I  brought  this  case  to  the  at- 
tention of  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Frank  CarlMCCi  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
July  28.  1981.  After  advising  Secretary 
Carlucci  of  these  details,  I  told  him 
that  I  found  this  situation  to  be  "un- 
believable." He  agreed,  and  said  that 
he  found  the  situation  to  be  "unbeliev- 
able" as  well. 

Following  that  hearing.  I  wrote  to 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  to  ask 
whether  or  not  debarment  or  suspen- 
sion proceedings  against  any  of  the  fif- 
teen firms  had  been  or  was  being  con- 
sidered. In  a  subsequent  response,  the 
Army  swlvised  me  that  it  was  still  con- 
sidering debarment  of  the  firms,  but 
that  it  had  not  completed  review  of 
"supplemental  debarment  reports" 
being  compiled  and  transmitted  to 
headquarters  by  corps  field  offices. 

In  an  October  19,  1981  press  release 
in  which  I  announced  my  findings  rel- 
ative to  the  Army's  response,  I  stated 
that. 

I  see  no  solid.  Justifiable  reason  for  not 
going  through  an  administrative  proce- 
dure—suspension or  debarment— with  re- 
spect to  these  companies  .  .  . 

Such  procedures  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts  as  providing  adequate 
due  process  to  firms  being  consi(lered 
for  debarment  or  suspension,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need 
for  agencies  to  prudently  follow  appro- 
priate procedures  in  all  cases. 

As  of  August  19,  1981.  the  corps  was 
in  active  consideration  of  debarment 
of  the  firms,  and  pending  the  final  de- 
barment decision  directed  all  corps 
field  offices  to  withhold  contract 
awards  whenever  one  of  the  convicted 
companies  appeared  as  low  bidder  on  a 
competitive  corps  solicitation. 

That  directive,  and  a  particular  con- 
tract for  dredging  work  in  Hawaii, 
prompted  several  legal  actions  that 
culminated  with  a  February  26,  1982 
decision  and  Judgment  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  contract  in  question  Is  known  as 
the  "Barber's  Point"  project,  valued  at 
approximately  $50  million.  One  of  the 
convicted  firms.  Peter  Kiewlt  Sons' 
Co..  Inc..  was  low  bidder  on  a  competi- 
tive solicitation  for  the  Barber's  Point 
project  in  the  fall  of  1981.  after  the 
August  19  corps  directive. 

Because  of  the  conviction  and  possi- 
ble debarment  of  Klewit.  the  contract- 
ing officer  determined  Klewit  to  be 
nonresponslble  for  the  Barber's  Point 
contract  award,  and  decided  to  award 
the    contract    to    the    second    lowest 


bidder  on  the  contract.  As  a  result  of 
this  decision.  Kiewlt  filed  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  here  in  Washington  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  against 
the  award  to  the  second  lowest  bidder. 
Kiewlt  claimed  as  a  part  of  its  case 
that  there  had  been  undue  congres- 
sional Interference,  referring  to  my  re- 
quest of  Deputy  Secretary  Carlucci 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  my  subsequent  letters 
to  the  Defense  Department  concern- 
ing this  issue.  Presiding  Judge  Charles 
Rlchey  accepted  Klewlt's  arguments, 
and  In  his  February  26,  1982  decision 
on  this  case,  found  that  the  corps  had 
been  unduly  Influenced  by  congres- 
sional interest  in  this  case,  that  there 
was  no  apparent  evidence  of  bid  rig- 
ging In  the  instant  procurement,  and 
ordered  that — 

Kiewlt  may  not  lawfully  be  denied  the 
award  of  the  Barber's  Point  contract  or  any 
other  contract,  where  unwarranted  reac- 
tions to  congressional  criticism  have  over- 
turned the  original  discretionary  judgment 
of  the  procuring  agency  that  Klewit  Is  re- 
sponsible and  poses  no  threat  to  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

Judge  Rlchey's  opinion  mistakenly 
presupposes  two  facts— one,  that  the 
corps  had  initially  decided  that  Klewit 
was  a  responsible  bidder  on  the  Bar- 
ber's Point  contract  and  two,  that  con- 
gressional contacts  on  the  subject 
caused  the  corps  to  reverse  its  opinion. 
My  review  of  the  events  in  this  matter 
does  not  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  contracting 
officer  on  the  Barber's  Point  contract 
Initially  found  Klewit  to  be  a  responsi- 
ble bidder,  his  superiors  at  the  time 
were  pursuing  possible  debarment  of 
the  company.  When  he  was  informed 
of  that  fact,  he  reevaluated  the  bid 
and  found  Klewit  to  be  nonresponsl- 
ble. Thus,  the  agency  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  said  to  have  fouiig  Klewit  to 
be  responsible,  since  the  contracting 
officer  acted  Initially  without  all  the 
relevant  facts.  Moreover,  the  decision 
that  Kiewlt  was  nonresponslble  was 
not  made  because  of  my  Interest  In  the 
Issue.  The  decision  to  debar  or  suspetid 
Klewit  had  been  an  open  question 
within  the  corps  for  some  time. 

Judge  Rlchey's  opinion  also  reflects 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  purpose 
for  the  debarment  and  suspension 
process.  It  Is  not  intended  as  a  punish- 
ment. It  Is  designed  to  protect  the 
Government.  Once  the  Government 
has  been  Injured  by  a  contractor,  that 
Injury  should  logically  be  used  as  a 
factor  In  predicting  future  conduct. 
Judge  Rlchey  suggests  that  the  vari- 
ous twitivities  of  a  company  should  be 
Isolated  and  what  happens  on  one  con- 
tract cannot  and  should  not  be  used  to 
Judge  performance  on  a  subsequent 
contract.  I  wholeheartedly  disagree 
and  can  only  observe  that  such  an 
opinion  Ignores  the  experience  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area. 

But  Judge  Rlchey's  opinion  In  this 
case  disturbs  me  greatly  for  two  other 


reasons.  One  is  the  chilling  effect  the 
decision  could  have  on  the  aggressive- 
ness of  agencies  to  pursue  future  de- 
barment and  suspension  proceedings 
and  two  is  the  adverse  Impact  this  de- 
cision could  have  on  future  congres- 
sional oversight  efforts. 

With  respect  to  the  first  concern,  it 
is  clear  from  our  hearings  that  agen- 
cies are  already  slow  to  use  the  debar- 
ment and  suspension  tools  as  legiti- 
mate administrative  stejjs  toward  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  .the  Federal 
procurement  process  from  allegedly  Ir- 
responsible contractors.  In  fsu:t,  we 
found  through  a  survey  of  31  Federal 
agencies  that  10  agencies  did  not  have 
administrative  procedures  for  debar- 
ment or  suspension,  though  such  pro- 
cedures could  have  been  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
procurement  regulations.  This  deci- 
sion will  discourage  these  agencies 
from  making  greater  use  of  these  tools 
where  appropriate. 

Also  greatly  disturbing  is  the  second 
concern.  Judge  Rlchey's  decision  could 
Jeopardize  legitimate  congressional 
oversight  of  agencies'  use  of  debar- 
ment and  suspension. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment In  1979,  I  was  given  certain  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority.  The  re- 
sponsibilities Included  a  directive  to 
assess  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  Government  programs  and  regula- 
tions. Despite  the  fact  that  I  am  no 
longer  chairman,  but  ranking  minority 
member,  the  responsibilities  given  me 
at  that  time  still  hold  true. 

I  am  not  about  to  let  dicta  in  a  court 
decision  usurp  my  responsibilities  as 
an  elected  official.  I  have  been 
charged  to  oversee  Government  pro- 
grams, and  I  will  continue  to  do  Just 
that. 

Judge  Rlchey's  decision  should  not 
be  allowed  to  Impact  congressional 
oversight  and  agencies'  future  use  of 
debarment  and  suspension.  From  a 
review  of  transcripts  of  the  trial 
before  Judge  Rlchey  that  led  to  his 
recent  decision.  I  am  already  con- 
vinced that  he  Is  not  fully  aware  of 
the  Intensive  congressional  and  agency 
Interest  In  the  use  of  debarment  and 
suspension,  nor  of  pending  legislation 
affecting  debarment  and  suspension 
procedures  that  requires  continued 
oversight  of  agencies'  use  of  these  ad- 
ministrative remedies.  I  question 
whether  Judge  Richey  even  under- 
stands the  importance  of  debarment 
and  suspension  or  of  the  practical,  in- 
dependent application  of  such  proce- 
dures by  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  even  clear  from 
the  transcript  that  Judge  Rlchey's  de- 
cision was  based  in  large  part  on  a 
quote  from  a  newspaper  article  that 
did  not  accurately  reflect  a  sUtement 
that  I  had  made.  Judge  Rlchey's  find- 
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ings  of  fact  quoted  me  as  saying, 
based,  believe  it  or  not,  on  a  newspa- 
per article,  that  I  saw— 

...  no  solid.  Justifiable  reason  why  the 
river  bank  companies  should  not  be  de- 
barred. 

When,  in  fact,  my  statement  read: 
I  see  no  solid.  Justifiable  reason  for  not 
going    through    an    administrative    proce- 
dure—suspension   or    debarment— with    re- 
spect to  these  companies  .  .  . 

It  is  the  effective  application  of 
these  procedures  that  I  have  contin- 
ued to  stress  upon  the  Army  corps.  I 
have  not  advocated  that  certain  com- 
panies should  be  debarred.  I  advocated 
that  procedures  be  followed.  The  deci- 
sion on  debarment  falls  totally  within 
the  corps'  purview. 

In  short.  Judge  Richey's  decision  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  ef- 
fective congressional  oversight  cannot 
be  overstated.  In  the  words  of  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Moss,  the  distin- 
guished former  Congressman  who 
served  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  26  years  and  who  paved  the  way 
toward  more  effective  modem  over- 
sight in  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations: 

...  If  savings  in  Government  are  to  be  re- 
alized, oversight  is  the  Itey.  If  administra- 
tion of  Government  is  to  be  improved,  over- 
sight is  the  key.  If  services  to  our  citizens 
are  to  be  enhanced,  oversight  is  again  the 
key  .  . . 

These  words  have  held  true  for 
many  years,  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide Inspiration  to  Congress  to  insure 
effective  implementation  of  our  laws. 

Mr.  President,  our  primary  function 
in  Congress  is  to  enact  laws  where  nec- 
essary. Inextricably  linked  to  that 
function  is  the  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  the  laws  are  carried  out  by  Ex- 
ecutive agencies.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  oversight.  Judge  Richey  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  corps,  through  appeal, 
have  the  ability  to  try  to  reverse  the 
pxjtentially  adverse  impacts  of  Judge 
Richeys  decision.  If  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  corps  let  Judge  Ri- 
chey's order  stand,  his  decision  may 
tend  to  chill  the  exercise  of  oversight 
responsibility.  I  hope  the  decision  is 
appealed.  I  also  hope  that  th^  Con- 
gress will  not  allow  this  decision  to  in- 
timidate future  oversight  efforts. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  GENEVA  CONVENTIONS 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
wreck  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
Am^can  University's  Washington 
College  of  Law  sponsored  a  conference 
^on  international  humanitarian  law 
marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  signing  the  first  of  four 
Geneva  Conventions— the  first  effort 
to  establish  laws  governing  armed  con- 
flict.    , 


Addressing  the  opening  session  of 
the  conference  was  Alexandre  Hay. 
President  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva. 

His  speech  reminds  us  of  the  impor- 
tant role  the  United  States  has  played 
in  the  development  of  international 
humanitarian  law.  It  also  tells  us  of 
the  continuing  challenges  we  and 
others  in  the  international  community 
face  in  carrying  forth  the  objectives  of 
the  first  Geneva  Conventions  in  light 
of  modem  warfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Hay's 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  a  report  on  the  confer- 
ence at  American  University. 

The  material  follows: 

IlfTERMATIONAL  PaRIXY  SLATKD  ON 

HuMAif iTARiAif  Law  at  AU 

Washington,  D.C— A  conference  on  Inter- 
national humanitarian  law.  which  will  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
signing  of  the  first  of  four  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, convenes  here  Thursday,  March  U. 

During  the  two-day  session  at  the  Ameri- 
can University's  Washington  College  of 
Law,  professors  of  international  law,  politi- 
cal science  and  International  relations,  mili- 
tary lawyers  and  Judges  will  discuss  the  ap- 
plication of  international  humanitarian  law 
to  contemporary  problents  related  to  Inter- 
national uid  Internal  armed  conflicts. 

This  unique  conference  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Wash- 
ington College  of  Law.  It  will  begin  with  a 
ceremony  presided  over  by  Secretary  of 
SUte  Alexander  Halg,  Jr.,  at  the  U.S.  SUte 
Department. 

The  actual  program  begins  in  the  after- 
noon at  AUs  New  Lecture  Hall  adjacent  to 
the  law  school.  Opening  remarks  will  be 
made  by  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross;  Judge  Thomas 
Buergenthal.  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  law  school;  and  Alexandre  Hay,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

Among  subjects  scheduled  for  discussion 
are: 

IntersUte  Armed  ConflicU  and  Wars  of 
National  Liberation  with  commentators 
from  Nigeria,  Switzerland  and  Israel. 

Civilian  Immunity  and  the  Principle  of 
Distinction,  which  addresses  the  Christmas 
bombing  of  Hanoi,  guerrilla  combatants  and 
prisoner  of  war  status. 

Non-International  Armed  Conflicts  with 
case  studies  of  El  Salvador,  Afghanistan. 
Kampuchea  and  Lebanon. 

The  United  SUtes  acceded  to  the  IMA 
Geneva  Convention  In  March  1882.  The  U.S. 
ratified  Uie  Geneva  Conventions  of  1940  In 
1955.  At  the  present  time.  146  countries 
have  ratified  or  acceded  to  the  1949  Conven- 
tions. Protocols  to  the  Conventions  were 
added  In  1977. 

The  guardian  of  the  Conventions  and  the 
Protocols  Is  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  composed  of  25  Swiss  citizens. 
The  committee  serves  as  a  neutral  interme- 
diary in  time  of  conflict  to  protect  victims  of 
war  In  accordance  with  the  Conventions  and 
Protocols. 

Address  by  President  Hay  at  the  Centen- 
nial Ceremony  or  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
In  International  humanitarian  law.  During 
the   War  of   Secession.    President   Lincoln 


called  upon  an  American  legal  expert  of 
Prussian  origin.  Francis  Lieber.  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  behaviour  for  American  armies  in 
the  field.  That  code  was  issued  in  1863  and 
immediately  applied  by  the  armies  of  the 
North,  attenuating  by  its  humanity  the  ef- 
fects of  that  fratricidal  war. 

When  the  1864  Geneva  Convention  had 
esUblished  the  first  provision  of  the  Red 
Cross  law  in  favour  of  the  wounded  and  sick 
of  armies  in  the  field,  the  precepts  which 
Lieber  included  in  his  famous  "Instructions 
for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Field",  were  of  momen- 
tous consequence.  It  was  InSeed  on  the  basis 
of  those  precepu  that  the  application  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  was  demanded  in  civil 
war.  One  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Lieber  was  that  the  rules  of  humanity  appli- 
cable to  prisoners  taken  In  war  between  na- 
tions should  be  applied  even  to  rebels. 

But  the  United  SUtes  was  not  only  a  pre- 
cuntor  of  International  humanitarian  law.  It 
set  an  example  also  In  action.  In  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  which  was  later  to  characterize 
the  Red  Cross  Societies. 

In  fact,  three  years  before  the  first  Euro- 
pean national  relief  committees  were  In 
their  Infancy  after  the  International  Com- 
mittee had  been  arousing  all  Europe  to  set 
up  such  committees  pursuant  to  the  1863 
Conference's  recommendations,  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  already  founded  a  form  of 
National  Society,  the  well-known  "United 
States  Sanitary  Commission". 

The  admirable  manner  In  which  that  civil- 
ian commission  carried  out  its  work  along- 
side the  medical  services  of  the  army  of  the 
North,  succouring  the  victims  of  the  War  of 
Seccesslon  with  inestimable  dedication, 
modem  methods  and  extraordinary  efficien- 
cy, served  for  a  long  time  as  a  model  for 
others.  In  this  way  the  United  SUtes  con- 
tributed to  overcoming  one  of  the  prejudices 
held  by  many  milltarjr  men  In  Europe  who 
considered  that  the  provision  of  relief  on 
the  battlefield  by  civilians  was  fanciful.  And 
while  the  members  of  the  commission  care- 
fully examined  the  best  of  what  Europe  had 
devised  to  provide  relief  in  conflict,  the  San- 
itary Commission's  excellent  brochures, 
based  on  experience  and  conveying  iU  own 
technical  discoveries,  was  the  admiration  of 
the  International  Committee.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  Dr.  Maunoir,  a  member  of 
the  International  Committee,  in  his  praise 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  United 
SUtes  SanitAry  Conmiission,  said  that  there 
was  then  only  one  idea  In  the  law  of  war 
and  the  rules  of  humane  behaviour  which 
Europe  could  teach  the  United  SUtes, 
namely  the  neutralization  of  the  medical 
personnel.  This  proposition  was.  iniact,  the 
basis  of  the  convening  of  the  International 
conference  In  August  of  1864. 

And  yet,  despite  IU  prior  achievemenU,  it 
took  the  United  SUtes  18  years  to  accede  of- 
ficially to  the  Geneva  Convention.  Clara 
Barton,  one  of  your  great  country's  hero- 
ines, whose  name  Is  never  to  be,f<^otten, 
was  won  over  to  the  Red  Cross  principles 
from  the  outset.  She  was  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  she  dedicated  all  the  strength  of  her 
conviction  to  persuading  the  government  to 
streamline  the  bureaucratic  process  which 
was  delaying  the  country's  accession  to  the 
Convention. 

On  16  March  1882.  one  century  ago,  your 
Senate  voted  unanimously  for  accession. 
How  delighted  the  International  Committee 
was  to  receive  from  Clara  Barton  her  tele- 
gram saying  simply  "Treaty  signed  "! 
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This  was  a  breakthrough  after  which  the 
United  SUtes  went  steadfastly  forward  in 
adopting  the  Geneva  treaties.  It  ratified  the 
1906  Convention  in  February  1907,  the  two 
1929  Conventions  In  1932,  and  those  of  1949 
in  1955. 

A  look  back  Into  history  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  present  but  will  not  invite 
us  to  rest.  Indeed,  since  1882,  resort  to  war 
has  multiplied,  methods  of  waging  war  have 
radically  changed  and  today's  weaponry  sur- 
passes any  imagination.  How  shall  the 
Geneva  law  cope  with  that  challenge? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  two  Protocols  ad- 
ditional to  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions, 
which  were  adopted  in  1977  In  Geneva,  "to 
reaffirm  and  develop  the  provisions  protect- 
ing the  victims  of  armed  conflicU  and  to 
supplement  measures  Intended  to  reinforce 
their  application  "  (In  the  words  of  the  Pre- 
amble to  Protocol  I).  The  Protocols  are  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  challenge  of  our  time 
which  I  just  mentioned. 

More  than  a  hundred  government  delega- 
tions participated  In  the  four  sessions  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  convened  by  Swit- 
zerland and  among  them  of  course,  the  dele- 
gation of  your  government,  under  the  very 
able  direction  of  Ambassador  Aldrich.  The 
mere  fact  that  on  the  10  June  1977,  102 
heads  of  delegation  signed  the  Pinal  Act,  In 
an  atmosphere  of  relief  and,  we  dare  to  say, 
of  Joy,  has  been  called  a  miracle.  In  view  of 
the  complexities  of  the  issues.  None  of 
those  who  participated  will  forget  the  strug- 
gle to  strike  a  balance  between  the  Interest 
of  the  civilian  population  and  other  victims 
of  wsu-  who  have  to  be  spared,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Interests  of  govemmenU  re- 
sponsible for  the  security  of  their  citizens 
and  for  the  defense  of  their  country,  on  the 
other. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  two  texts— your  advisors  are  more  quali- 
fied to  do  that  than  I  am.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion the  following  points: 

Protocol  I,  on  international  armed  con- 
flicts, makes  significant  contributions  to 
interPHtionol  humanlUrlan  law  in  two  di- 
rections. First,  it  improves  substantially  the 
protection  of  the  civilian  population  against 
the  effects  of  warfare  and  secondly,  it  opens 
international  humanitarian  law  to  the  world 
of  today,  achieving  thereby  a  more  univer- 
sal dimension  for  a  law  which  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  expression  of  mainly  European 
traditions  and  values.  And  that  aspect  has 
l)een  understood:  a  clear  majority  of  the 
countries  which  have  ratified  the  Protocols 
UP  to  now  are  from  the  Third  World. 

What  Protocol  I  has  to  say  about  safe- 
guarding civilians,  and  keeping  them  out  of 
hostilities.  Is  however  not  entirely  new: 
much  of  it  is  indeed  a  codification  and  up- 
dating of  universally  accepted  customary 
law.  It  is  therefore  hardly  a  surprise  that 
most  of  these  provisions  are  to  be  found  in 
existing  military  manuals.  I  understand  that 
In  this  respect  Protocol  I  does  not  add  sub- 
stantial novelties  to  what  is  already  part  of 
the  law  of  your  country  and  iU  armed 
forces. 

I  need  not  underline  how  urgent  it  is,  po- 
litically speaking,  to  define  clearly  the  con- 
tent and  limite  of  the  civilian's  immunity 
and  to  enforce  its  respect.  We  have  wit- 
nessed too  many  wars  fought  without  the 
respect  due  to  the  civilian  population,  where 
too  many  wounds  created  unsurmounUble 
obstacles  to  achieving  peace  even  once 
weapons  were  silent. 

Other  provisions  of  Protocol  I  respond  as 
well  to  very  strongly  felt  humanitarian  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  Immunity  given  to  medi- 


cal aircraft  or  the  new  rules  which  facilitate 
the  searching  and  keeping  of  records  for 
those  missing  in  action  and  the  protection 
of  the  remains  of  the  dead.  And  Protocol  II 
Improves  the  level  of  protection  in  non- 
international  armed  conflicts  In  a  substan- 
tial degree. 

Of  all  those  issues,  and  of  some  others, 
your  Government's  delegation  at  the  Diplo- 
matic Conference  expressed  praise,  in  par- 
ticular In  its  final  sUtement  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Protocols.  It  is  therefore  my 
hope  that  your  Government  will  soon  ratify 
these  humanitarian  instruments  in  whose 
negotiation  your  Government  played  a  lead- 
ing role. 

Although  I  think  I  have  already  made  my 
case  I  want  to  add  these  two  remarks: 

Your  Government  Is  Involved  In  talks  on 
the  global  balance  of  power  and— impllclt- 
ly_on  the  future  of  mankind.  Much  of  the 
responsibility  is  on  your  own  shoulders.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  ratification  of  the  1977 
Protocols  should  be  dealt  with  ouUide  that 
framework.  They  have  no  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  in  the  world.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  adoption  of  these  legal  instru- 
ments with  purely  humanitarian  purposes 
win  make  for  confidence-building  which 
might  faclliUte  talks  on  the  global  issues. 

Finally.  I  want  you  to  know  what  my  dele- 
gates regularly  report  from  their  talks  In  a 
great  number  of  countries,  of  all  political 
shades:  for  those  countries  the  United 
SUtes'  attitude  plays  an  Important  part  In 
their  own  evaluation  of  the  ratification 
issue.  Many  eyes  are  upon  you— also  in  this 
respect. 

The  world  Is  torn  by  conflicts  of  every 
kind  and  violence  knows  no  t>ounds  .  .  .  hu- 
manitarian law  and  principles  are  therefore 
all  the  more  Important  and  we  look  to  the 
USA  to  lead  In  ensuring  that  they  are  re- 
spected everywhere  with  vigor  and  determi- 
nation.* 


FAREWELL  TO  A  VOYAGEUR 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  month  Minnesota  and  the 
country  lost  a  great  environmentalist, 
Sigurd  Olson.  Sig's  contributions  will 
be  recognized  for  generations  to  come. 
Those  contributions  go  far  beyond 
his  ardent  defense  of  the  wilderness. 
Part  of  Sig's  genius  was  his  ability  to 
make  nature  come  alive  for  everyone. 
As  his  close  colleague  Chuck  Dayton 
said  about  Sig: 

Sigurd  Olson  knew  that  only  people  who 
truly  love  the  land  are  willing  to  fight  for  it, 
and  that  hU  sharing  of  that  love  helped  to 
give  others  the  will  and  commitment  to 
become  activists. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
Chuck's  thoughts  on  Sigurd  Olson  and 
I   ask   that   they   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Farewell  to  a  Voyageur 
(By  Charles  K.  Dayton) 
Sigurd  Olson:  the  very  name  conjures  up 
visions— the  North  Woods,  the  heavy  silence 
of  the  winter,  flickering  campfirellght  on  a 
leathery  face,  the  long  cry  of  the  loon  at 
sunset,  a  lone  canoe  slipping  silently 
through  the  mist. 

His  lyrical  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  the 
North  Country  expressed  the  feelings  of 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  there 
and  made  it  live  for  others  who  had  not.  But 


Sigurd  Olson  went  far  beyond  nature's 
beauty,  in  order  to  seek  Its  meaning  for 
mans  spirit,  and  therein  lies  his  greatness. 

His  experiences  as  a  guide,  a  naturalist 
and  a  teacher  had  filled  him  with  a  great 
love  which  demanded  release  and  expres- 
sion. 

"As  time  went  on  there  was  a  cerUin  full- 
ness within  me.  more  than  mere  pleasure  or 
memory,  a  sort  of  welling  up  of  powerful 
emotions  that  somehow  must  be  used  and 
directed.  And  so  began  a  groping  for  a  way 
of  satisfying  the  urge  to  do  something  with 
what  I  had  felt  and  seen,  a  medium  of  ex- 
pression beyond  teaching,  not  only  of  stu- 
dents, but  of  those  who  had  been  my  com- 
panions In  the  wilderness,  some  medium,  I 
hoped,  that  would  give  life  and  substance  to 
thoughts  and  memories,  a  way  of  recaptur- 
ing and  sharing  again  the  experiences  that 
were  mine." 

In  a  flash  of  Insight,  he  knew— he  must 
write. 

"Suddenly  the  whote  purpose  of  my  roam- 
ing was  clear  to  me,  the  miles  of  paddling 
and  poruglng,  the  years  of  listening,  watch- 
ing, and  studying.  I  would  capture  it  all. 
campsites  and  vistas  down  wild  waterways, 
the  crashing  waves  of  storms  and  the  roar 
of  rapids,  sparkling  mornings  to  the  calling 
of  the  loons,  sunsets  and  evenings,  white- 
throats  and  thrushes  making  music.  nighU 
when  the  milky  way  was  close  enough  to 
touch.  I  would  remember  laughter  and  the 
good  feeling  after  a  long  portage,  and 
friendships  on  the  trail. 

"The  little  raft  of  ducks  floating  out  in 
the  open  were  caught  that  very  Instant  In  a 
single  ray  of  light,  and  as  the  somber  brown 
hills  were  brushed  with  It,  the  glow  was 
around  and  within  me.  Then  the  sun 
dropped  behind  a  cloud  and  the  hills  were 
dark  as  before,  the  ducks  black  spou  against 
the  water. 

"But  for  a  time,  I  saw  them  as  they  were 
In  the  glow,  and  knew  nothing  could  ever  \x 
the  same  again." 

The  editors  of  his  earliest  stories  wanted 
only  simple  descriptions  of  adventure  In  the 
woods,  and  they  slashed  away  'bits  of  phi- 
losophy or  personal  conviction."  Finally,  the 
editors  accepted  an  article  with  a  philosoph- 
ical tone,  and  encouraged  him  In  his  belief 
that  the  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  that  he 
felt  for  the  wild,  his  belief  that  man  can 
sense  the  meaning  of  life  from  the  timeless 
cycles  of  nature,  should  be  expressed. 

"There  was  one  exception,  an  article  enti- 
tled "Search  for  the  Wild,"  in  which  I  quoted 
the  sUtement  of  Thoreau  beginning  We 
need  the  tonic  of  wlldneas,"  and  a  criticism 
by  John  Burroughs  In  which  he  said,  "Tho- 
reau went  to  nature  as  an  oracle,  question- 
ing her  as  a  naturalist  and  poet  and  yet 
there  was  always  a  question  in  his  mind 
•  •  •  a  search  for  something  he  did  not 
find.' 

"To  me  this  was  a  challenge,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  lifetime  search  of  Thoreau 
had  been  fruitful  and  what  he  sought  and 
found  In  the  woods  and  fields  around  Con- 
cord, Walden  Pond,  and  the  Merrimack 
River  was  what  we  all  seek  when  we  go  into 
the  bush,  I  tried  to  prove  that  the  never 
ending  search  for  the  essence  of  the  wild 
was  the  underlying  motive  of  all  trips  and 
expeditions. 

"I  had  dared  speak  of  my  deepest  convic- 
tions, and  for  once  there  were  no  deletions. 
The  first  real  encouragement  I  had  ever 
had,  it  convinced  me  there  was  a  field  for 
this  kind  of  writing."' 

He  viewed  nature  as  an  oracle!;  nature 
speaking  to  man  of  the  wonders  of  the  unl- 
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verse.  That  is  why  he  describes  his  peak  ex- 
periences In  the  metaphors  of  sound,  and 
urges  us  to  "listen"  also  to  "the  singing  wil- 
derness." "the  Pipes  of  Pan,"  "the  music  of 
the  spheres." 

"I  have  listened  to  it  on  mJsty  migration 
nights  when  the  darli  has  been  alive  with 
the  high  calling  of  birds,  in  rapids  when  the 
air  was  full  of  their  rushing  thunder,  at 
dawn  with  the  mists  moving  out  of  the  bays, 
and  on  cold  winter  nights  when  the  stars 
seemed  close  enough  to  touch.  The  music 
can  be  heard  In  the  soft  guttering  of  an 
open  fire  or  In  the  beat  of  rain  on  a  tent, 
and  sometimes  long  afterward,  like  an  echo 
out  of  the  past,  you  know  it  is  there  in  some 
quiet  place,  or  while  doing  a  simple  task  out 
of  doors.  •  •  • 

"After  years  of  searching  I  found  a  place 
of  my  own  and  called  it  Listening  Point,  be- 
cause only  when  one  comes  to  listen,  only 
when  one  is  aware  and  still,  can  things  be 
seen  and  heard.  It  would  speak  to  me  of  si- 
lence and  solitude,  of  belonging  and  wonder 
and  beauty.  Though  only  a  glaciated  spit  of 
rock  on  an  island-dotted  lake  with  twisted 
pines  and  caribou  moss,  I  knew  it  would 
grow  into  my  life  and  the  lives  of  aU  who 
shared  it  with  me.  However  small  a  part  of 
the  vastness  reaching  far  to  the  Arctic,  from 
it  I  could  survey  the  whole,  hear  the  singing 
of  the  wilderness,  and  catch  perhaps  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

What  is  this  music  of  which  he  writes? 
Perhaps,  like  a  symphony,  it  cannot  be  cap- 
tured completely  on  paper,  but  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  understood.  Notes  on  a  page 
can  tell  us  something  of  the  music,  and  Slgs 
words  can  convey  beautifully  his  sense  of 
the  wholeness  (and  holiness)  of  all  nature. 
But  if  we  are  to  hear  the  singing,  we  must 
ourselves  go  out,  be  still,  and  listen. 

.\nd  what  did  he  learn  from  a  lifetime  of 
listening?  Did  he  find  the  answer?  Did  he 
findOod? 

He  found  that  a  sense  of  mans  place  in 
the  universe,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
evolution  of  a  human  consciousness  capable 
of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  beauty,  is 
Iteself  sufficient. 

For  centuries,  the  searching  has  gone  on 
for  a  God  who  is  simple  ar>d  understand- 
able, one  who  can  be  incorporated  into  our 
lives  naturally.  How  much  better  to  feel  the 
presence  of  godliness  around  and  within  us 
than  to  conjecture  vainly  as  to  exactly  what 
form  He  should  take.  We  shall  never  really 
know  what  Ood  Is,  any  more  than  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Word. 

Man's  only  goal,  that  of  human  destiny,  is 
the  evolution  of  his  mind  to  the  point  where 
he.  and  mankind  as  a  whole,  t>ecomes  aware 
of  love,  beauty,  and  truth.  This  Is  the  emer- 
gent Ood.  and  If  man  works  toward  it  con- 
stantly in  his  outlook,  thoughts,  and  ac- 
tions, he  may  t>ecome  Godlike.  •  •  • 

"The  great  challenge  is  to  build  a  base  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  such 
depth,  clarity,  and  power  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  never  forget  that  the  suture  of 
man  and  the  development  of  his  culture  has 
Increased-because  of  beauty,  mystery,  and 
vision,  hot  through  ugliness,  warped  and 
twisted  psychosis.  Only  when  we  know  what 
a  balanced  ecology  really  means  can  we  live 
In  harmony:  only  when  we  know  intuitively 
that  such  values  are  more  Important  than 
all  others  will  we  restore  our  flagging  spir- 
its. ••  • 

"At  last  I  am  beginning  to  believe  I  am 
part  of  all  this  life  and  to  know  how  I 
evolved  from  the  primal  dust  to  a  creature 
capable  of  seeing  beauty.  This  Is  compensa- 
tion enough.   No  one  can   ever   take   this 


dream  away:  it  will  be  with  me  until  the  day 
I  have  seen  my  last  sunset,  and  listened  for 
a  final  time  to  the  wind  whispering  through 
the  pines." 

As  a  guide,  he  knew  the  magical  effect 
that  a  wilderness  experience  can  have,  par- 
ticularly upon  city  folk,  burdened  by  sched- 
ules and  deadlines.  He  soon  learned  the  Im- 
portance of  living  by  "the  timeclock  of  the 
wilderness  where  days  are  governed  by  day- 
light and  dark and  having  the  flexi- 
bility to  explore  or  Just  pick  berries  when 
you  feel  like  it. 

"With  this  kind  of  freedom  tension  and 
strain  disappeared  and  laughter  came  easily. 
Men  who  hadn't  sung  a  note  for  years  would 
suddenly  burst  into  song,  and  at  such  times 
I  always  thought  of  Buck  and  his  feeling 
that  loafing  and  having  fun  was  more  im- 
portant than  fishing.  When  one  recall;  the 
ages  men  lived  as  other  creatures  with  no 
dependence  on  set  routines,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  once  tl)e  pattern  has  been  broken, 
men  react  strongly.  No  wonder  when  they 
return  even  for  a  short  time  to  the  ancient 
system  to  which  they  are  really  attuned, 
they  know  release. " 

More  Importantly,  he  knew  that  wilder- 
ness must  be  preserved  for  the  human 
spirit. 

"I  sincerely  believe  If  we  can  somehow 
retain  places  where  we  can  always  sense  the 
mystery  of  the  unknown,  we  will  find 
strength  and  beauty.  In  this  day  of  strife, 
floundering  economies,  threat  of  war  and 
more  war,  we  have  need  of  the  philosophy 
our  forebears  accepted." 

When  snowmobiles  were  first  banned  in 
the  BWCA  in  1975.  a  disgruntled  snowmo- 
biler  derided  the  environmentalists'  efforts, 
complaining.  "They  think  the  Boundary 
Waters  Is  the  Holy  Land!"  For  Sigurd  Olson 
and  many  others,  it  is  a  sacred  place,  where 
foreign  sounds  are  heresy. 

"Wilderness  should  be  sacred  and  quiet. 
Just  as  the  Indians  felt  In  designating  cer- 
tain places  as  spirit  lands  where  no  one 
talked.  I  have  written  about  the 
Kawashaway  River  country  of  "no  place  be- 
tween."  where  the  Indians  always  traveled 
quietly  and  spoke  only  in  whispers.*  •  • 

"Where  Is  Joy  In  finding  new  campsites,  a 
place  no  one  has  camped  before,  where  the 
rocks  have  not  been  moved  since  they  were 
dropped  by  the  great  glacier  ten  thousand 
years  before,  rocks  unscuffed  by  human  feet 
and  covered  with  lichens  and  mooses  of 
many  hues.  In  such  a  haven  there  are  no 
scars  or  ax  marks,  no  Indications  of  use  by 
others.  To  me  they  are  holy  and  sacred  and 
must  not  be  disturbed,  and  I  am  careful  to 
step  softly  around  patches  of  caribou  moss 
so  as  not  to  crunch  the  brittle  growth  with  a 
careless  step,  for  one  has  the  feeling  there 
of  being  part  of  the  primeval.'  •  • 

"There  were  special  places  of  deep  silence, 
one  a  camp  on  a  small  island  above  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  on  Crooked  Lake,  a  rocky,  gla- 
ciated point  looking  toward  the  north,  a 
high  cliff  on  one  side  balanced  by  a  mass  of 
dark  timber  on  the  other.  Each  night  we  sat 
there  looking  down  the  waterway,  listening 
to  the  loons  filling  the  darkening  narrows 
with  wild  reverberating  music,  but  it  was 
when  they  stopped  that  the  quiet  descend- 
ed, an  all-pervading  stillness  that  absorbed 
all  the  sounds  that  had  ever  been.  No  one 
spoke.  We  sat  there  so  removed  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  with  such  a  sense  of 
complete  remoteness  that  any  sound  would 
have  been  a  sacrilege." 

His  Joy  in  the  natural  world  extended  to 
the  pleasure  of  hard  physical  work,  and  he 
gloried  in  it,   for  it  provided  a  link   with 


primitive  man  as  well  as  his  beloved  voya- 
geurs. 

"I  watched  a  couple  of  canoes  beating 
their  way  across  the  open  reaches  of  the 
lake.  The  boys  In  them  were  singing  and  I 
caught  snatches  of  their  song.  Stripped  to 
the  waist,  they  were  using  their  brawn  to 
keep  the  slender  craft  from  getting  out  of 
line  in  the  gale.  Traveling  by  primitive 
means,  I  knew  within  them  the  long  Inherit- 
ance of  a  nomadic  ancestry  was  surging 
through  their  minds  and  bodies,  bringing 
back  the  Joy  of  movement  and  travel,  adren- 
alin pouring  Into  their  veins,  giving  courage 
to  muscles  being  strained  to  the  utmost.  If  I 
had  been  close  enough.  I  might  have  heard 
the  laughter  in  their  song,  seen  the  glad 
light  in  their  eyes.  They  were  at  home, 
doing  what  men  had  done  for  uncounted 
centuries! " 

That  work  of  paddling  was  for  him  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  wholeness  that  wilder- 
ness travelers  sense. 

"During  the  day,  you  are  part  of  the 
waves.  Judging  them,  coasting  down  the 
long  slopes  between,  only  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  another  and  then  do  it  over  again, 
until  you  are  completely  drained  of  energy. 
Somehow  the  mind  Is  washed  clean,  and 
when  It  Is  over  the  cleaiwess  continues  until 
you  crawl  Into  your  bag  for  hours  of  dream- 
leas  sleep.'" 

His  sense  of  ecology,  and  the  unity  of  all 
things,  grew  slowly  but  unerringly.  In  the 
early  days,  he  saw  the  slash  and  bum  log- 
ging, and  the  poisoning  of  wolves.  He  sensed 
the  wrong,  but  made  little  fuss  then.  Gradu- 
ally, as  his  formal  scientific  training  com- 
bined with  his  deepening  sense  of  the  Im- 
portance of  wilderness,  every  fiber  of  his 
being  became  Imbued  with  the  belief  that 
nothing  Is  more  Important  than  wilderness 
preservation. 

"One  summer  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  several  months  with  a  scientific  expe- 
dition studying  the  Quetlco-Superlor  and  iu 
various  creatures  in  relation  to  their  habi- 
tat. It  was  then  I  first  caught  the  meaning 
of  ecology  as  a  concept,  and  as  I  look  back, 
one  thing  stands  out,  its  impact  as  a  t>asic 
understanding.  More  than  knowledge,  it  was 
deeply  Involved  with  my  own  attitude  and 
emotional  reaction  to  the  wilderness.  A  vis- 
ceral sort  of  thing  beyond  mind  and  factual 
Information,  It  was  an  Inherent  feeling  that 
went  down  Into  that  vast  primordial  well  of 
consciousness,  the  source  of  mans  original 
sense  of  oneness  with  all  creation,  a  perspec- 
tive reinforced  with  logic  and  reason,  cause 
and  effect,  and  scientific  method." 

And  so  he  Joined  the  great  battle  to  pre- 
serve the  remaining  wilderness  of  northern 
Mliuiesota  and  southern  Ontario,  the  Que- 
tlco-Superlor. Bom  In  1899,  his  birthdays 
nearly  coincided  with  the  numerical  years 
of  the  century,  and  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gles for  the  northem  wildemess  Is  the  story 
of  much  of  his  life.  In  the  early  twenties, 
and  his  earlv  twenties,  a  great  roadbuilding 
program  was  promoted  In  the  name  of 
resort  development.  No  sooner  had  that 
scheme  been  squelched  in  1926  than  a  huge 
dam  project,  which  would  have  flooded  the 
entire  Iwrder  country  for  power  reservoirs, 
was  promoted  and  finally  stopped  In  1934. 
Later.  SIg  wrote  of  a  night  during  that 
period  that  he  spent  at  CurUIn  Palls,  which 
would  have  been  flooded  by  the  dam  proj- 
ect. 

"My  next  camp  was  another  I  cherished,  a 
great  rock  overlooking  a  broad  expanse 
toward  the  west.  This  was  often  my  first 
stop  heading  out  with  a  canoe  party,  and 
the  last  when  I  retumed.  The  Islands  lay 
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like  black  silhouettes  against  the  glow  of 
sunset,  the  dusk  was  alive  with  the  calling 
of  loons.  That  night  it  seemed  Incredible 
that  anyone  would  want  to  transform  such 
a  scene  Into  kilowatts  and  profit,  and  I  knew 
In  my  heart  nothing  was  more  important 
than  saving  it.  Man  needed  t>eauty  more 
than  power,  solitude  more  than  dividends.  I 
could  hear  the  muted  roar  of  the  upper 
falls,  sometimes  clearly,  then  falling  away, 
until  it  blended  with  the  breathing  of  the 
trees  above  me.Thls  too  woud  be  stilled." 

In  the  forties,  Ely  became  the  largest 
inland  seaplane  base  on  the  continent,  and 
resorts  sprang  up  in  the  Interior,  even  at 
Curtain  Falls.  Sig  and  others  would  paddle 
and  portage  for  days  seeking  to  escape  the 
float  planes,  only  to  find  the  silence  shat- 
tered by  another  engine.  Finally,  after  the 
war  ended.  Presldefft  Tf&«jan  signed  the  ex- 
ecutive order  banning  airplanes  in  1948. 
Later.  In  the  1950s,  many  of  the  resorts  In 
the  roadless  areas  were  closed  down  under 
the  Thye-Blatnlk  Act. 

The  Wildemess  Act  of  1964  took  seven 
years  of  debate  and  controversy,  and  Slg 
was  a  key  part  of  that.  He  continued  to  be 
Involved  In  the  ongoing  battles  throughout 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  in  his  seventies. 
In  1972.  he  was  a  witness  in  the  lawsuit  to 
stop  logging  in  the  BWCA.  By  the  summer 
of  1974.  the  Forest  Service  had  completed 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  con- 
cerning logging,  as  had  been  required  by  the 
Court,  and  had  announced  Its  decision  to 
continue  logging  the  BWCA.  Environmen- 
talists realized  that  the  time  had  come  to 
ask  Congress  to  amend  the  Wildemess  Act 
to  ban  logging  In  this  last  large  stand  of 
-virgin  timber  In  the  eastem  half  of  the 
country.  A  national  BWCA  strategy  session 
was  held  In  Ely.  and  the  "Green  Mafia"  was 
there  including  Washington  lobbyists  for 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Wildemess  Society, 
and  representatives  of  all  the  major  groups. 
About  25  disciples  sat  on  the  floor  of  the 
Old  log  cabin  at  Listening  Point,  at  the  feet 
of  the  wise  old  master.  As  he  has  many 
times,  Sig  stressec*  that  if  any  of  the  battles 
to  preserve  wilderness  had  been  lost,  we 
simply  would  no  longer  have  It.  He  said.  'I 
have  traveled  all  over  this  continent,  but 
this  Quetlco-Superlor  country,  with  Its 
countless  glaciated  lakes  and  Interconnect- 
ing waterways  Is  a  gem.  it's  the  best  there  Is. 
there  Is  no  place  on  earth  like  It.  It  simply 
must  \x  preserved." 

Sigurd  Olson  knew  that  only  people  who 
truly  love  the  land  are  willing  to  fight  for  It. 
and  that  his  sharing  of  that  love  helped  to 
give  others  the  will  and  commitment  to 
become  activists.  Such  emotional  commit- 
ment and  love  helped  him  to  Ignore  the 
shouts  and  Jeers  of  his  lifelong  Ely  neigh- 
bors, who  hung  him  In  effigy  at  the  1977 
Congressional  hearing  In  Ely.  That  same 
year,  speaking  of  love  for  the  earth,  he 
wrote  prophetically: 

""It  is  what  gives  environmentalists  the 
strength  to  battle  for  the  land  they^love.  to 
take  scorn  and  epithets  In  their  stride, 
knowing  they  are  fighting  for  something 
eternal:  If  they  win,  the  world  will  be  a  more 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live.  They  have 
dedication  and  resolve,  an  Inherent  vision 
that  will  not  accept  defeat." 

He  died  with  his  snowshoes  on,  and 
whether  or  not  he  had  any  notion  that  the 
end  was  near,  his  writings  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  way  of  going  that  he  would 
have  approved.  Of  his  friend.  Blair  Fraser. 
who  died  running  a  rapids,  he  wrote.  "Blair 
went  the  way  he  wanted  to  go.  with  the 
sound  of  white  water  In  his  ears.""  Similarly. 


he  wrote  of  an  oldtlmer  he  had  known  In 
Wisconsin: 

"I  want  to  die  with  my  boots  on. "  he  told 
me  once.  'I  want  to  lay  down  under  a  pine 
tree  when  It's  all  over,  someplace  close  to 
the  river  where  I  can  hear  the  rapids  and 
listen  to  the  whitethroaU.  That's  all  I 
want.' 

"Not  long  ago.  when  he  was  almost  eighty, 
he  did  exactly  that,  and  now  lies  buried 
where  he  wanted  to  be,  beside  the  Nameka- 
gon  he  loved.  After  his  passing  I  thought  of 
Kahili  Glbran  where  he  says,  "For  life  and 
death  are  one  even  as  the  river  and  sea  are 
one  and  what  Is  It  to  die  but  to  stand  naked 
in  the  wind  and  to  melt  into  the  sun  and 
drink  from  the  river  of  silence."  Jack  had 
come  home  at  least,  had  melted  Into  the  sun 
and  drunk  of  the  river  of  silence. " 

He  believed  that  immortality  Is  found  In 
our  memories  of  those  we  cannot  forget. 

"I  am  satisfied  with  a  simpler  solution, 
which  brings  more  comfort  and  peace  to  me 
than  old  beliefs  no  matter  how  revered  and 
ancient  their  origins  may  be:  the  memories 
of  those  I  cannot  forget,  the  Joy  they  have 
given,  and  the  Impact  they  have  had.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  gone  physically  and  dust  to 
dust'  Is  no  empty  phrase,  but  the  real  truth 
In  what  they  were  and  did  lives  on,  each 
person  leaving  his  own  evidence  of  his  time 
on  earth.  It  is  like  a  stone  thrown  Into  a 
calm  pool,  its  ripples  spreading  wider  and 
wider,  possibly  Into  Infinity." 

Such  immortality  Is  already  his.  and  the 
banner  he  carried  will  be  borne  forward  by 
present  and  future  generations.  In  large 
measure  because  slgurd  Olson  had  the 
spirit,  the  will,  the  ability,  and  the  discipline 
to  give  expression  to  his  bursting  love  for 
the  wild.  For  many  who  knew  him.  or  who 
have  read  his  works.  Slg's  immortality  will 
be  most  Intense  when  one  Is  sitting  silently 
by  a  lake,  perhaps  In  the  last  level  rays  of 
the  sun  he  called  the  Ross  light,  listening 
for  the  haunting  music  of  which  he  wrote. 
May  the  wilderness  sing  to  us  and  to  our 
children  as  it  did  to  him  "of  silence  and  soli- 
tude, of  belonging  and  wonder  and  beauty." 

(Note:  The  quotations  are  from  "Open  Ho- 
rizons."  "Reflections  from  the  North  Coun- 
try." and  "Wilderness  Days. " 


The  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Mitchell  makes  several  important 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  which  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  exorbitant  costs 
involved  in  bringing  a  dumping  or  sub- 
sidies case.  The  bill  would  lower  the 
injury  standard  to  require  "sufficient 
evidence  of  injury"  rather  than  "rea- 
sonable Indication  of  injury."  This  lan- 
guage is  taken  directly  from  the  anti- 
dumping and  subsidies  codes  that  we 
negotiated  during  the  Tokyo  round  of 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
Thus,  the  amendment  lowers  the  cost 
of  bringing  a  case  by  lessening  the 
burden  of  proof  and  yet  keeps  the 
legal  standard  for  preliminary  deter- 
minations in  line  with  our  obligations 
under  the  GATT.  The  bill  also  reduces 
litigation  expense  by  transferring  ju- 
risdiction over  final  determinations 
and  negative  preliminary  determina- 
tions from  the  Court  of  International 
Trade  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

Finally,  the  bill  Improves  the  access 
of  smaller  industries  to  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  remedies  by 
establishing  an  Ombudsman  Office  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
would  provide  representation  for 
qualified  petitioners  seeking  relief.* 


SUPPORT  OF  MITCHELL  BILL  TO 
AMEND  ANTIDUMPING  AND 
COUNTERVAILING  DUTY  LAWS 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
cosponsoring  a  bill  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  on  March  11,  1982, 
which  would  amend  the  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  laws  In  an 
effort  to  make  the  remedies  provided 
under  those  laws  more  accessible  to 
small  and  financially  strained  domes- 
tic firms,  such  as  the  fishing  and  jew- 
elry Industries. 

Frequently,  it  is  the  smallest  and 
most  poorly  organized  industries  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  that  are  in 
greatest  need  of  the  relief  provided 
under  our  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  laws.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
usually  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception that  these  small  industries 
cannot  afford  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  remedies  provided  under  these 
laws.  For  example,  the  legar costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  filing  and  prosecution 
of  an  antidumping  case  can  be  as  high 
as  $1  million. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  February  25,  the  President 
announced  his  intent^  nominate  10 
individuals  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration's Board  of  Directors.  The 
names  of  9  of  the  10  nominees  were 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  1. 

I  am  told  that  the  name  of  the  10th 
nominee.  Annie  Laurie  Slaughter,  will 
soon  be  transmitted.  The  terms  of  all 

II  members  of  the  Board  had  expired 
by  July  13,  1981.  Although  these  indi- 
viduals legally  continued  to  serve  as 
directors,  the  uncertain  nature  of 
their  tenure  made  the  situation  a  diffi- 
cult one.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  seen  fit  to  officially  fill 
these  positions.  These  positions  are 
obviously  of  great  importance  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  smd  the  Corporation, 
in  turn,  is  essential  to  Insure  that 
those  in  our  country  who  cannot 
affort  a  lawyer  do  receive  adequate 
legal  representation. 

At  the  present  time,  litigation  Ls  un- 
derway challenging  the  validity  of  the 
recess  appointments  made  by  the 
President  last  December  to  install  the 
new  members  of  the  Board  without 
going  through  the  usual  process  of^' 
Senate  confirmation.  I  would  hope 
that  prompt  action  by  the  Senate 
either  approving  or  rejecting  these 
nominations  could  alleviate  the  confu- 
sion and  disruption  caused  to  the  di- 
rectors and  the  Corporation  by  these 
legal  uncertainties. 


/" 
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I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  will  give  careful  scrutiny 
to  each  of  these  nominees,  as  we  have 
done  for  all  nominees  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's Board.  I  think  that  it  is  useful  at 
this  point  to  briefly  discuss  the  crite- 
ria that  have  in  the  past  been  applied 
in  the  consideration  of  nominees  to 
the  Board.  The  Senate  committee 
report  accompanying  the  authorizing 
legislation  stated: 

In  exercising  iU  advice  and  consent  func- 
tion, the  Senate  will  want  to  review  the 
nominations  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
primary  criteria;  (Da  Board  membership 
which  Is  adequately  representative  of  the 
organized  bar.  legal  education,  legal  services 
attorneys,  the  client  community,  and  orga- 
nizations involved  in  the  development  of 
legal  assistance  for  the  poor  (3)  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  who  are  committed  to  the 
Corporation's  freedom  from  political  con- 
trol: (3)  the  assurance  that  the  Board  mem- 
bers understand  and  are  fully  committed  to 
the  role  of  legal  assistance  attorneys  and 
support  the  underlying  nrinciple  of  this  leg- 
islation that  is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
the  poor  have  full  access  under  law  to  com- 
prehensive and  effective  legal  services.  (S. 
Rep.  No.  93-145:  93d  Cong..  1st  Session.  10 
(1973).) 

The  directors  must  recognize  that 
the  Corporation  is  dominated  by  nei- 
ther the  Congress  nor  the  President 
nor  the  courts.  But  Instead  it  must  be 
responsive  to  the  concerns  and  inter- 
ests of  all  three. 

Of  the  original  nominees  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  the  Corporation,  three 
were  acctised  of  failing  to  meet  these 
criteria.  Two  withdrew  their  nomina- 
tions and  the  third  was  rejected.  The 
same  standards  must  continue  to  be 
applied  to  the  current  nominees. 

Before  concluding.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine which  included  an  article  by  Eliz- 
abeth Drew  on  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. The  article  by  Ms.  Drew  is 
an  excellent  and  incisive  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  Corporation,  and  a 
useful  analysis  as  we  prepare  to  con- 
sider these  nominations.  I  submit  this 
article  for  the  Record. 

A  RcpoRTXX  AT  Large:  Lccai.  SnvicEs 
(By  Enizabeth  Drew) 

In  1974.  Congress  approved  a  bill,  which 
had  bipartisan  backing,  and  which  Richard 
Nixon  signed  Into  law.  esUbllshIng  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  provide  legal  aid  to 
the  poor.  The  corporation  evolved  out  of  a 
program  begiin  In  the  mid-nineteen-sixties 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  ran  the  old. poverty  program.  The 
legal-services  program  helped  poor  people 
with  such  everyday  matters  as  divorces, 
evictions,  and  repossessions,  and  also  helped 
them  obtain  government  benefits— Social 
Security,  welfare  payments,  and  the  like— to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Sometimes  It 
brought  sulu  that  resulted  in  a  change  in 
the  policies  of  a  government  agency  or  of 
private  InteresU.  Inevlubly,  the  program 
became  controversial,  taking  on  as  It  did 
governmental  Institutions  and  commercial 
Interests,  and  handling  as  It  did  controver 
slal  Issues  and  clients,  and  manned  as  It  was 
by  people  who  believed  in  the  cause  of  help- 


ing the  poor.  One  major  figure  In  the  early 
controversies  was  Ronald  Reagan,  then 
Governor  of  California.  The  Idea  behind 
placing  the  program  In  a  congresslonally 
created  but  theoretically  Independent  cor- 
poration was  to  provide  It  with  some  protec- 
tion from  political  buffeting.  But  since  the 
government  still  funded  the  program,  the 
politics  and  controversy  followed  the  fund- 
ing. Nevertheless,  the  program  remained 
relatively  secure  through  the  Ford  and 
Carter  Administrations  and  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  organized  bar.  Including  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Since  taking 
office,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  been 
trying  to  abolish  the  program.  Last  year.  It 
failed,  and  this  year  it  is  trying  again.  Along 
the  way,  it  has  used  methods  that  are  un- 
usual and  that  some  argue  are  Illegal.     . 

The  theory  behind  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram Is  that  while  legal  help  to  the  poor  In 
civil  matters  has  not  been  held  to  be  consti- 
tutionally required.  It  is  consonant  with  the 
principle  of  "equal  Justice  under  law.  "  (In 
19«3.  the  Supreme  Court  held.  In  Oldeon  v. 
Walnwrlght.  that  the  poor  had  a  right  to 
counsel  In  criminal  cases  and  that  the  state 
was  required  to  provide  such  assistance.)  All 
the  major  Western  European  countries  and 
Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  provide 
legal  services  to  the  poor  In  civil  matters. 
Moreover,  while  the  private  bar  In  this 
country  had  been  providing  pro-bono-pub- 
Ilco  work  for  a  long  time.  It  would  not  and 
could  not  meet  the  full  range  of  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor.  Leaders  of  the  antlpover- 
ty  movement  In  the  nlneteen-slxtles  rea- 
soned that  legal  help  should  accompany  the 
other  services— health,  education.  Job  train 
Ing.  and  so  on— that  were  provided.  In  1964. 
Sargent  Shriver.  then  the  head  of  the 
O.E.O..  persuaded  Lewis  Powell,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  A.B.A.  and  is  now  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  that  there  should 
be  a  government  legal  program,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  ABA.,  not  exactly  a  radical 
organization,  reluctantly  endorsed  the  idea. 
The  A.B.A.  backing  gave  the  program  an 
aura  of  respectability  and  some  political 
protection. 

The  legal -services  program,  like  other  pov- 
erty-program projects,  was  to  serve  the  poor 
by  maintaining  offices  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. A  welfare  mother,  the  theory  went, 
might  not  find  her  way  to  a  blue-ribbon 
Wall  Street  or  Washington  law  firm,  and  if 
she  did  there  might  not  t>e  anyone  on  the 
premises  who  was  familiar  with  welfare  reg- 
ulations. Private  lawyers  who  did  pro-bono 
work  t«nded  to  be  Interested  In  the  more 
glamorous  Issues.  Existing  legal-aid  societies 
were  underfunded  and  understaffed.  In 
most  rurual  areas,  there  were  no  legal-aid 
lawyers,  and  In  some  there  were  no  lawyers 
at  all.  Sometimes  existing  legal-aid  lawyers 
and  societies  were  disinclined  to  lake  on 
local  commercial  Interests  or  government 
agencies.  Most  of  the  work  done  by  Legal 
Services  lawyers  has  to  do  with  helping  oth- 
erwise helpless  people  cope  with  landlords, 
finance  companies,  and  government  bu- 
reaucracies and  with  other  matters,  like  di- 
vorces, for  which  lawyers  are  often  required. 
Of  the  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  in  1980,  about  thirty  per 
cent  had  to  do  with  family  matters,  eight- 
een per  cent  with  housing,  seventeen  per 
cent  with  Income  maintenance,  fourteen  per 
cent  with  consumer  problems,  and  the  rest 
with  a  variety  of  other  problems.  The  eligi- 
bility of  cllenU  Is  set  at  a  maximum  Income 
level  of  about  S5.400  for  Individuals  and 
$10,000  for  a  family  of  four— the  so-called 
poverty  level.  Last  year,  sixty-two  hundred 


Legal  Services  lawyers,  reaching  every 
county  in  the  country,  handled  one  and  a 
half  million  cases.  Staff  attorneys  work  full 
time  and  are  paid  an  average  annual  salary 
of  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  estimates  that  It 
is  meeting  only  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  legal  needs  of  the  estimated 
thirty  million  poor  people  In  the  country. 
By  far  the  largest  number  of  the  cases 
taken  on  by  the  Legal  Services  program 
have  been  settled  by  offering  the  clients 
advice,  or  by  phone  calls,  persuasion,  or  ne- 
gotiation. In  recent  years,  only  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  cases  have  gone  to  litigation. 
In  some  Instances,  the  Legal  Services  law- 
yers have  not  taken  things  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  but  have  brought  class-action  suits  to 
obtain  certain  government  benefits  for  cer- 
tain groups  of  citizens  or  to  stop  certain 
kinds  of  government  action.  The  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawyers  have  won  about  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  suits  they  have  Ijrought.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  says  that  In 
recent  years  class  actions  represented  less 
than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  Its  suits. 
Some  cases,  especially  In  the  early  days, 
were  brought  deliberately  to  reform  welfare 
law.  Among  the  program's  early  victories 
were  decisions  striking  down  residency  re- 
quirements and  man-ln-the-house  restric- 
tions In  sevei^  states,  and  decisions  requir- 
ing a  hearing  before  welfare  benefits  can  be 
terminated:  It  won  suits  esUbllshIng  ten- 
ants' rights,  the  righu  of  aliens,  the  right  of 
poor  people  to  have  access  to  federally 
funded  hospitals  amd  the  right  of  debtors  to 
due  process  before  their  wages  can  be  gar- 
nlsheed. 

Inevlubly.  especially  In  the  sixties,  the 
program  drew  activists  who  believed  In  the 
then-fashionable  cause  of  eradicating  pover- 
ty. Inevitably,  some  of  these  people  said  and 
did  things  that  Irritated  established  powers 
and  those  who  were  not  so  committed  to  the 
cause— and  things  that  either  were  off 
limits  or  represented  questionable  political 
Judgments.  Some  of  the  program's  vulner- 
ability had  been  self-Induced.  All  these 
things  led  to  a  history  of  antipathy  to  the 
program,  and  of  anecdotal  criticism  de- 
signed to  discredit  It. 

To  a  certain  extent,  dislike  of  the  program 
paralleled  dislike  of  Its  clientele:  there  has 
been  a  high  correlation  between  those  who 
object  to  Its  methods  of  obtaining  delivery 
of  government  programs  to  Its  clients  and 
those  who  object  to  the  programs  them- 
selves. Confrontation  with  the  government 
was  unavoidable.  The  new  programs'  clients, 
being  poor,  were  on  Social  Security,  were  on 
welfare,  were  receiving  food  stamps,  were 
living  In  public  housing.  Every  one  of  the 
programs  was  established  under  a  federal 
law.  carried  out  through  federal  regulations, 
and  administered  by  a  federal,  state,  or  local 
agency.  Frequently,  then,  the  clients'  prob- 
lems were  with  a  government  agency,  and 
the  legal -services  lawyers  were  frequently 
suing  federal,  state,  or  l(x;al  officials. 

One  official  who  was  most  upset  by  the 
program  In  the  late  sixties  was  Governor 
Reagan.  The  California  Rural  Cegal  Assist- 
ance program,  or  C.R.L.A  — one  of  the 
O.E.O. -funded  poverty  programs  In  Califor- 
nia—successfully brought  cases  to  protect 
farm  laborers  (requiring  them  to  be  paid  the 
minimum  wag",  prohibiting  certain  working 
conditions  for  women  and  children,  and 
blocking  the  Importation  of  cheap  farm 
labor):  It  brought  other  actions  to  protect 
Spanish-speaking  Califomlans:  It  brought 
about  an  expansion  of  federal  food  pro- 
grams throughout  the  state:  and  It  forced 
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the  state  to  restore  cuts  totalling  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  dollars  in  the  Califor- 
nia Medicaid  program.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  C.R.L.A.'s  work  did  not  involve  either 
litigation  or  administrative  hearings,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  court  cases  It  did  bring  it  won. 
In  1968.  an  O.E.O.  advisory  committee  made 
up  of  leaders  of  the  bar  designated  it  "the 
outstanding  legal  services  program  of  the 
year."  In  1970,  when  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion was  in  office,  its  grant  was  renewed, 
and  the  O.E.O.  called  It  "one  of  the  best 
legal  services  programs  in  the  nation."  But 
the  C.R.L.A.  had  angered  California's  grow- 
ers and  its  Governor— who  had  called  the 
C.R.L.A.  lawyers  "Ideological  ambulance 
chasers"— and  shortly  after  the  grant  was 
renewed  Reagan  exercised  a  governor's 
right  to  veto  the  funding  of  a  program  In 
his  state.  The  O.E.O.,  which  had  the  au- 
thority to  override  a  veto,  appointed  a  panel 
of  three  state-support-court  Judges  (each 
from  a  different  state)  to  examine  the 
charges  against  the  program— a  himdred 
and  twenty-seven  of  them— drawn  up  by 
Reagan's  state  director  of  the  O.E.O.  The 
panel  concluded  that  there  was  "no  justifi- 
cation whatsoever  for  any  finding  of  Im- 
proper activities  by  C.R.L.A.."  and  that  the 
charges  brought  by  Reagan's  state  director 
"were  totally  irresponsible  and  without 
foundation."  It  recommended  that  the  proj- 
ect be  continued,  and  the  O.E.O.  agreed. 
These  events  were  handled  for  Reagan  by 
Edwin  Meese.  then  his  executive  assistant 
and  chief  of  staff.  The  state  director,  Lewis 
Uhler.  who  worked  with  Meese.  was  a 
former  classmate  of  Meese's  at  college  and 
law  school,  and  also  former  state  public-re- 
lations director  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Uhler  has  said  that  when  Meese  brought 
him  Into  the  Governor's  office  to  deal  with 
the  poverty  program  he  asked  him  to  focus 
particular  attention  on  the  legal-services 
program.  After  the  judges  issued  their 
report  and  the  project  was  refunded,  Meese, 
at  a  news  conference,  said  that  Reagan  had 
never  wanted  to  end  the  program  but  had 
Just  wanted  to  change  its  direction.  Meese 
also  said  that  he  had  not  read  the  Judges' 
report,  but  that  their  findings  were  "quite 
Immaterial." 

The  Reagan-C.R.L.A.  episode  and  certain 
moves  in  Congress  led  a  number  of  the  pro- 
gram's supFKjrters  to  search  for  ways  to 
make  It  less  politically  vulnerable.  The 
Nixon  Administration,  tired  of  being  caught 
In  the  middle  of  fights  over  the  program, 
was  looking  for  a  way  out,  and  In  1971 
Nixon  introduced  a  bill  to  turn  the  program 
Into  an  Independent  corpora  :lon.  But  Nixon 
and  the  Congress  were  unaDle  to  agree  on 
the  terms.  After  Nixon's  re<;lection.  In  1972. 
the  Administration  moved  lo  break  up  the 
poverty  program,  distributing  its  compo- 
nents among  Cabinet  offices  to  bring  them 
under  closer  political  control.  Howard  Phil- 
lips, a  young  conservative  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Young  Americans  for  FYee- 
dom,  who  had  been  an  associate  director  of 
the  O.E.O..  was  named  "acting  director"  of 
the  agency.  Nixon  did  not  submit  Phillips' 
name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  Actu- 
ally, Phillips  believed  that  the  entire  pover- 
ty program  should  be  abolished,  rather  than 
dispersed,  and  was  conducting  his  own 
battle  to  that  end  within  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. Phillips'  appointment  was  later 
declared  Illegal  by  a  federal  Judge,  because 
it  had  never  been  submitted  to  Congress, 
and  some  of  Phillips'  actions  were  over- 
turned. Phillips  had  set  out  to  abolish  the 
legal-services    program    In    particular,    and 


Vice-President  Spiro  Agnew  had  attacked  It 
as  "tax-funded  social  activism,"  but  after  re- 
ceiving strong  pressure  from  the  A.B.A. 
Nixon  again  proposed  a  legal-services  corpo- 
ration. He  signed  the  bill  into  law  two  weeks 
before  he  resigned  from  office.  In  1974.  In 
order  to  get  the  bill  through  Congress,  Its 
sponsors  agreed  to  a  number  of  restrictions 
on  the  activities  of  legal-services  lawyers,  in- 
cluding prohibitions  on  handling  cases  in- 
volving school-desegregation  suits,  "non- 
therapeutic"  abortloru.  and  draft  evasion. 

Placing  the  program  under  a  supposedly 
Independent  corporation  failed  to  Insulate  It 
from  politics.  There  Is  a  question  whether  a 
government-established  corporation  can  be 
truly  independent:  a  President  appoints  and 
the  Senate  confirms  its  board,  and  public 
funds  are  appropriated  for  it.  There  is  also  a 
question  whether  such  an  institution  should 
be  Independent  of  the  political  process:  In 
theory,  every  government  agency  Is  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  executive  or  Congress,  or 
both.  A  degree  of  Independence  can  be 
sought— for  a  regulatory  agency,  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  for  a  government 
corporation— by  having  Its  members  serve 
for  fixed  terms,  but  total  Independence 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  The  goose-gander 
theory  applies  here:  the  side  that  cries  "po- 
litical Interference  "  with  a  certain  agency  is 
altogether  likely  to  try  to  affect  Its  course 
when  the  other  side  Is  in  control. 

The  new  Ijcgal  Services  Corporation  was 
Immediately  subjected  to  a  dispute  over  ap- 
pointments to  Its  eleven-member  board: 
three  of  President  Ford's  nominees  came 
under  fire  from  the  program's  defenders  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  supporters  of 
It.  Two  of  those  nominees  withdrew.  The 
third,  sponsored  by  Governor  Reagan,  had 
been  a  critic  of  the  idea  of  a  corporation  and 
an  opponent  of  the  C.R.L.A..  and  his  nomi- 
nation was  not  approved  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Finally,  a  t>oard  was  established 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Roger  C.  Cram- 
ton,  a  traditional  Republican  and  former  of- 
ficial of  the  Nixon  Justice  Department  and 
then  dean  of  the  Cornell  Law  School.  Cram- 
ton  emerged  as  a  strong  proponent  and  pro- 
tector of  the  program. 

Through  the  Ford  and  Carter  years,  the 
critics.  Including  Phillips,  did  not  let  up.  A 
number  of  conservatives.  In  Congress  and 
out,  simply  argued  that  the  government 
should  not  pay  people  money  to  sue  the  gov- 
ernment. There  was  continuing  objection  to 
class  actions.  Cramton  explains  that  class- 
action  suits  are  an  efficient  way  of  avoiding 
litigation  over  the  same  issue  again  and 
again.  It  is  a  remedy  that  attorneys  for  pri- 
vate Interests  regularly  employ.  In  enacting 
social-welfare  statutes.  Congress  has  often 
passed  a  law  that  established  a  right  but 
was  deliberately  vague  about  how  that  right 
was  to  be  obtained.  A  number  of  the  class- 
action  suits  have  been  over  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  Congress  Intended.  Critics  of 
the  program  also  dislike  the  fact  that  it 
funds  what  are  referred  to  as  backup  cen- 
ters, which  specialize  in  the  problems  of 
particular  groups— welfare  recipients,  ten- 
ants, the  elderly,  migrants.  Indians,  and  so 
on.  The  centers  train  lawyers,  handle  appel- 
late litigation,  and  keep  the  neighborhood 
lawyers  (many  of  whom  are  young  and  Inex- 
perienced) apprised  of  what's  going  on  In 
the  field.  What  drives  the  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram—Phillips in  particular— crazy  Is  that 
sometimes  these  centers,  by  notifying  cli- 
ents or  an  organization  of  clients  (such  as 
tenant  groups  or  welfare-rights  groups),  will 
cause  a  suit  to  be  brought.  (Under  the  law, 
the  Legal  Services  lawyers  are  permitted  to 


represent  not  only  Individuals  but  also  orga- 
nizations composed  of  poor  people).  Philllpa 
sees  the  centers  as  populated  by  "social  ac- 
tivists" trying  to  reshape  society,  and  Legal 
Services  lawyers  as  stirring  up  cases.  Dan 
Bradley,  now  the  president  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  replies  that  just  as  a 
Washington  law  firm  will  apprise  its  clients 
of  a  change  in  government  policy  that 
might  affect  them.  Legal  Services  should  do 
the  same  thing.  He  says.  "What  Phillips 
would  prefer  Is  that  we  wait  until  a  client, 
who  may  be  illiterate,  reads  about  a  new 
regulation  In  the  Federal  Register  or  the 
New  York  Times."  Bradley  says  that  If.  for 
example,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department  Issues  a  new  regulation 
that  Legal  Services  lawyers  believe  Is  incon- 
sonant with  the  law  and  will  hurt  the  poor, 
they  will  notify  clients,  or  a  tenants'  organi- 
zation, and  ask  them  if  they  want  to  bring 
suit.  The  welter  of  federal  regulatlorvs  is  at 
least  as  nightmarish  for  the  poor  as  it  is  for 
those  better  situated— many  of  whom  are  in 
a  position  to  obtain  legal  help.  (Legal  ex- 
penses incurred  by  corporations  are.  of 
course,  tax -deductible.) 

Another  criticism  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  is  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  our 
excessively  litigious,  overlawyered  society. 
The  reply  that  is  offered  Is  that  we  may 
well  be  too  litigious  and  overlawyered.  but 
until  other  meaiu  of  settling  disputes  are  es- 
tablished the  poor  should  have  their 
chance.  Another  criticism  has  to  do  with 
lobbying  activities  by  Legal  Services  law- 
yers. The  law  restricts  the  lobbying  to  rep- 
resentation of  clients  or  to  matters  concern- 
ing the  corporation  Itself.  Defenders  of  the 
program  say  that  the  argument  that  Legal 
Services  lawyers  should  not  lobby  is  another 
attempt  to  prohibit  lawyers  for  the  poor 
from  doing  for  their  clients  what  other  law- 
yers do  for  theirs.  In  fact,  they  argue,  the 
statute  governing  the  corporation  requires 
Legal  Services  lawyers  to  follow  the  Canons 
of  Ethics  of  the  A.B.A.s  Model  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility,  which  state  that  a 
lawyer's  duty  Is  "to  represent  his  client  zeal- 
ously within  the  bounds  of  the  law,"  m^ 
also  that  "If  a  lawyer  believes  that  the  exist- 
ence or  absence  of  a  rule  of  law,  substantive 
or  procedural,  causes  or  contributes  to  an 
unjust  result,  he  should  endeavor  by  lawful 
means  to  obtain  appropriate  changes  in  the 
law."  Steven  Engelberg.  a  Washington  at- 
torney and  Carter-appointed  member  of  the 
Legal  Services  board,  says,  "It's  outrageotis 
to  say  that  a  lawyer  representing  a  poor 
person  or  group  of  poor  persons  cannot  use 
his  or  her  skills  before  a  legislature  or  a 
city,  state,  or  federal  agency.  Lobbying  is  a 
traditional  and  well-organized  aspect  of 
lawyering.  Not  only  do  thousands  of  lawyers 
In  Washington  do  it- 1  will  find  you  lawyers 
In  any  city  of  the  United  SUtes  who  do  It. 
It's  an  essential  aspect  of  private  lawyering 
to  represent  clients  before  legislative  and 
administrative  bodies.  Anyone  who  argues 
against  it  misunderstands  the  nature  of  the 
legal  systems." 

Cramton,  while  defending  the  program, 
says  that  there  is  a  point  to  one  criticism— 
that  the  program  gives  leverage  in  potential 
litigation  to  public-service  lawyers  In  that 
they  are  not  deterred  by  the  cost  of  what 
they  do.  Another  valid  point.  Cramton  says, 
is  that  Uxpayers'  funds  that  support  the 
program  should  be  spent  on  politically  neu- 
tral activities.  He  and  a  numl)er  of  those 
trying  to  protect  the  Legal  Services  program 
say  that  there  are  cerUin  things  they  wish 
had  not  been  done,  not  because  they  were 
beyond  the  corporation's  authority  but  be- 
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cause  they  are  embarrassing.  They  point 
out.  however,  that  the  program  is  a  prime 
example  of  local  control,  for  local  Legal 
Services  boards  set  the  priorities— under 
guidance  from  Washington  to  make  sure 
that  the  sUtute  is  being  adhered  to— and 
that  all  complaints  by  members  of  Congress 
or  local  politicians  are  Investigated  by  the 
national  staff,  and  on  occasion  a  local  pro- 
gram is  defunded.  They  also  point  out  that 
of  the  million  and  a  half  cases  Legal  Serv- 
ices handles  each  year,  a  few  are  bound  to 
be  embarrassing. 

Those  embarrassments  have  been  a  spe- 
cialty of  Howard  Phillips  in  his  continuing 
crusade  to  end  the  Legal  Services  program. 
Phillips  now  heads  the  Conservative 
Caucus,  which  concentrates  on  rallying  con- 
servative grass-roots  strength  on  certain 
Issues,  and.  along  with  his  New  Right  allies, 
such  as  Richard  Viguerie.  he  has  made  op- 
position to  Legal  Services  part  of  a  drive  to 
'defund  the  left."  As  this  group  sees  it,  the 
federal  government  is  granting  funds  to  or- 
ganizations-Planned Parenthood.  civU- 
rlghts  organizations  that  have  received 
money  for  Job-training  programs,  and  so 
on— that  have  liberal  goals.  Phillips  says 
that  the  Legal  Services  program  is  devoted 
to  social  change,  and  that  it  bypasses  the 
electoral  process  by  using  federal  funds  to 
Impact  on  the  bureaucracy  and  the  Judici- 
ary." He  objects  to  a  system  of  staff  attor- 
neys whose  full-time  occupation  is  to  do 
such  work.  He  says.  "These  people  have  a 
keen  sense  of  Justice;  so  do  L  Our  ideas 
differ.  It  angers  me  that  I  pay  for  it."  Phil- 
lips" style— In  testiir.ony.  conversation,  de- 
bates, mailings,  ads— Is  to  spray  anecdotal 
criticism  (some  of  the  anecdotes  check  out 
and  some  do  not),  misleading  information, 
exaggeration,  and  guilt  by  association.  For 
example,  a  full-page  newspaper  ad  that 
Phillips  ran  last  year  asked,  among  other 
things.  "Do  you  support  the  continued  as- 
signment of  L.S.C.  funds  to  recipient  organi- 
zations which  assign  policy  board  authority 
to  representatives  of  activist  groups  such  as 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Welfare 
Rights,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women,  and  the 
like?"  In  conversation.  Phillips  mentions  the 
Lawyers  Guild  frequently,  and  points  out 
that  the  director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Immigrants'  Rights,  one  of  the  backup  cen- 
ters, is  a  member  of  the  Lawyers  Guild. 
(The  Lawyers  Guild  Is  an  organization  that 
has  defended  leftist  causes.  It  came  under 
attack  during  the  McCarthy  period  for 
having  some  Conununlst  members,  but  It 
was  not  put  on  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  subversive  organizations. ) 

Phillips'  ad  also  asked— and  the  questions 
in  the  ad  were  Incorporated  In  testimony  he 
gave  before  Congress  last  year- "Do  you  be- 
lieve the  provision  of  federal  funds  for  sex 
change  operations  and  homosexual  rights 
law  suits  are  an  appropriate  priority  In  seek- 
ing aid  to  the  poor?"  Legal  Services  lawyers 
have  In  fact  brought  two  suits  on  behalf  of 
clients  seeking  Medicaid  coverage  for  sex- 
change  operations.  One  of  the  suits  was 
won.  and  one  was  lost.  The  sex-change  suits 
are  among  the  things  that  supporters  of  the 
program  find,  if  technically  permissible,  em- 
barrassing. After  repeated  requests  for  ex- 
amples of  legal  aid  for  suits  establishing  ho- 
mosexual rights.  Phillips'  office  came  up 
with  one  case  involving  custody  for  a  lesbian 
mother,  one  in  which  disability  payments 
were  won  for  a  transsexual  undergoing 
treatment  and  unable  to  work  because  of 
trauma,  and  an  Instance  In  which  a  Legal 
Services  back-up  center  offered  advice  to 
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the  Veterans  Administration  on  drawing  up 
rules  for  denial  of  benefits  to  veterans  dls 
charged  for  homosexual  acU.  Bradley  says 
that  he  knows  of  no  instance  In  which  Legal 
Services  helped  homosexuals  obtain  bene- 
fits and  rights  they  had  been  denied  be- 
cause they  were  homosexuals,  but  that 
qualified  homosexuals  were  given  help  with 
the  same  sorts  of  problenu  that  others  are 
helped  with.  In  1980.  Just  to  make  sure. 
Congress  prohibited  "legal  assistance  for 
any  litigation  which  seeks  to  adjudicate  the 
legalization  of  homosexuality."" 

Phillips  frequently  mentions  that  the  or 
ganization  has  represented  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  Legal  Services  Corporation  says 
that  the  only  example  of  this  is  that  the 
Chattanooga  program  was  appointed  by  the 
court  to  represent  an  Indigent  wha  is  a 
member  of  the  Klan  in  a  civil  suit  alleging 
violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  two  black 
plaintiffs.  Phillips"  ad  asks.  "Do  you  believe 
that  pro-Castro  activist  groups  like  the 
Gray  Panthers  should  receive  taxpayer-sub- 
sidized assistance  from  L.S.C. -funded  attor- 
neys?" The  Gray  Panthers  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  lobbies  for  old  peoples  rights  and 
benefits.  Phillips"  characterization  of  the 
group  as  "pro-Castro"  is  apparently  tMised 
on  an  announcement  of  a  trip  to  Cuba  that 
the  group  planned  to  sponsor  In  order  to 
study  Cubas  treatment  of  the  elderly.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  organization  says  that 
the  trip  never  took  place,  for  lack  of  enough 
Interested  people.  Maggie  Kuhn.  the  found- 
er and  leader  of  the  Gray  Panthers,  was 
deemed  respectable  enough  to  attend  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  late  last 
year.  A  charge  that  Legal  Services  employ- 
ees "participate  in  raising  funds  for  the 
anti-American  Castrolte  terrorists  and  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador"  thins  out  under  ques- 
tioning. Phi!'<;j8"  ads  carry  the  following 
quotation  from  a  National  Public  Radio 
broadcast  last  March:  "Several  hundred  pro- 
testers gathered  early  outside  the  theater 
demonstrating  against  United  States  poli- 
cies In  El  Salvador,  against  proposed  cuts  In 
Legal  Services  and  funding  for  the  arts  and 
medical  aid  In  welfare.  They  represented 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  United  Auto  Work 
ers.  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  Marxist-Len- 
inists of  New  York,  and  the  Ylpples.  who 
dressed  In  army  fatigues  and  tutus."  His  ads 
also  ask  how  conservative  and  A.B.A.  (which 
supports  the  "left-wing  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration") really  is.  since  it  has  supported 
legislation  for  federal  and  state  financing  of 
abortions  for  Indigent  women,  ratification 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  decrimi- 
nalization of  sexual  conduct  between  con- 
senting adults,  gun-control  legislation,  and 
the  metric  system. 

Soon  after  the  Reagan  Administration 
took  office  last  year.  It  recommended  In  its 
preliminary  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  1982 
that  Legal  Services  be  among  forty  pro- 
grams put  into  a  block  grant  to  the  states 
and  that  lU  budget  be  cut  by  twenty-five 
percelit.  Legal  Services  supporters  were 
alarmed,  for  they  assmed  that  the  states 
would  be  less  than  eager  to  continue  the 
program,  and  that  in  being  so  dispersed  It 
would  t>e  destroyed.  Putting  the  program  In 
a  bl(x:k  grant  would  mean  delivering  It  Into 
the  arms  of  government  agencies  It  has  op- 
posed and  making  It  compete  with  a  large 
number  of  programs  for  which  funds  were 
growing  scarcer.  When  the  Admlnlstratlon"s 
formal  budget  recommendation  went  to 
Capitol  Hill  In  March.  It  included  no  funds 
at  all  for  Legal  Services.  Legal  Services  sup- 
porters were  relieved,  because  at  least  the 
Issue  was  clarified:  Reagan  was  trying  to 


abolish  the  program.  The  A.B.A.  and  other 
supporters  of  the  program  rallied,  and.  after 
some  struggle.  Congress  granted  funds  for 
the  program  but  reduced  the  amount  by 
twenty-five  percent,  from  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  million  dollars  in  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  program's  statutory  au- 
thority had  run  out.  Three  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee-Tom Railsback.  of  Illinois.  Caldwell 
Butler,  of  Virginia,  and  Harold  Sawyer,  of 
Michigan— called  on  Reagan  to  ask  him  to 
keep  the  program  going.  Meese.  now  the 
President's  counselor.  Informed  Congress 
that  the  President  remained  opposed  to  the 
corporation  and  that  he  himself  would  rec- 
ommend that  Reagan  veto  an  extension  of 
It.  After  several  days  of  debate,  the  House, 
with  bipartisan  support,  reauthorized  It. 
However,  some  thirty  new  restrictions  were 
attached.  Among  them  were  a  total  prohibi- 
tion of  class-action  suits;  tightened  restric- 
tions on  abortion  cases,  lobbying,  and  help 
to  aliens;  and  a  provision  prohibiting  Legal 
Services  lawyers  from  taking  any  case  ""to 
promote,  defend  or  protect "  homosexuality. 
There  was  much  carrying  on  In  the  House 
debate  about  Legal  Services'  supposed  help 
to  homosexuals  In  obtaining  their  rights, 
but  no  examples  were  offered.  A  motion  to 
fold  the  program  Into  a  block  grant  was  re- 
jected. In  the  Senate,  which  Republicans 
control,  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the 
program— two  Republicans  voting  with  the 
Democrats.  The  authorizing  bill  Is  pending 
on  the  Senate  calendar,  and  the  program 
has  t>een  maintained  through  funding  under 
the  "continuing  resolution"  by  which  a 
large  number  of  federal  programs  are  being 
continued  and  funded.  Senator  Jesse  Helms. 
Republican  of  North  Carolina,  with  whom 
Howard  Phillips  has  woNted  closely  on  the 
Issue,  was  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  fight 
against  continuing  the  program.  Helms 
called  Legal  Services  "an  outlaw  program 
running  wild."" 

Key  Reagan  officials  made  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  program  clear  last  year.  David 
Stockman,  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  said  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  last  April.  "I  dont  believe 
there  is  any  entitlement,  any  basic  right  to 
legal  services  or  any  other  kinds  of  serv- 
ices." A  week  later,  on  "Meet  the  Press," 
Stockman  mitigated  this  bit  of  candor  by 
saying  that  the  Administration  wasn't  pro- 
posing to  abolish  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram—Just to  fund  It  differently.  Meese,  In 
an  Interview  with  U.S.  News  St  World 
Report,  said  that  the  Administration  was 

"very  much  In  favor  of  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  everyone  who  Is  In  need  of  them,  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  situation."  The 
Administration  Just  didn't  feel  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  was  the  best  way 
to  go  about  this,  he  said,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration was  talking  about  stimulating  new 
programs  to  go  beyond  what  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  has  been  willing  to  do  and 
promote  a  greater  involvement  of  the  legal 
profession."  He  added.  "We  dont  want 
money  going  for  promotion  of  social 
causes."  He  went  on.  perhaps  reminiscing  a 
bit.  "Frankly,  there  are  real  questions  about 
whether  It  has  been  the  best  use  of  federal 
funds  to  sue  the  state."" 

Having  failed  to  kill  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  last  year,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration next  tried  to  take  control  of  It.  by 
taking  over  Its  board— and  walked  right  Into 
another  bruising,  and  unnecessary,  fight. 
The  Administration  was  within  lU  rlghu  in 
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trying  to  take  control  of  the  corporation, 
but  the  manner  In  which  It  has  chosen  to  do 
so  raises  a  number  of  questions.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  terms  of  all  eleven  members  of  the 
corporatlon"s  board  had  expired  by  July  of 
last  year.  Five  members"  terms  had  expired 
in  July  of  1980.  and  Carter  had  resubmitted 
their  names,  but  Congress  had  not  con- 
firmed them  before  the  election;  the  terms 
of  the  six  other  members  expired  last  July. 
Under  the  law,  the  old  board  members  serve 
until  they  are  replaced.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration had  at  first  decided  not  to  name  its 
own  board,  because  it  was  planning  to  abol- 
ish the  corporation— to  nominate  new  board 
memt>ers  at  the  same  time  would  confuse 
the  issue.  Then,  after  it  became  clear  that 
Congress  would  fund  the  program  for  an- 
other year  (Phillips  was  extremely  annoyed 
with  Reagan  for  signing  the  continuing  res- 
olution that  contained  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram), the  Reagan  White  House  scrambled 
to  name  board  members  before  the  year  was 
out.  In  order  to  get  new  members  In  place 
before  the  corporation  granted  funds  to  Its 
local  projects  for  1982.  White  House  aides 
say  they  started  on  the  nominations  so  late 
that  they  were  not  able  to  complete  the  ""pa- 
perwork""—background  checks,  and  the 
like— before  Congress  adjourned,  on  Decem- 
ber 16th.  Phillips,  by  his  own  account  and 
that  of  his  allies,  worked  virtually  around 
the  clock  to  persuade  the  White  House  to 
get  the  new  appointments  made  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  On  December  30th,  the  White 
House  named  seven  [>eople  to  be  given  what 
are  called  recess  appointments  to  the  board. 
And  on  the  next  day.  New  Year's  Eve,  Wil- 
liam Olson  one  of  the  new  appointees, 
whom  the  White  House  had  designated 
acting  chairman,  suddenly  called  a  meeting 
of  the  t>oard  for  that  afternoon.  The 
Reagan  appointees  were  now  in  the  majori- 
ty. Six  board  members  were  out  of  town  and 
had  to  confer  by  telephone.  Steven  Engel- 
berg.  the  only  Carter  appointee  present,  ob- 
jected to  the  meeting  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  not  been  called  with  the  legally  re- 
quired notice  and  that  the  recess  appointees 
were  not  authorized  to  act.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  elect  Olson  chairman 
and  to  put  a  freeze  on  the  new  funding, 
pending  a  review  of  the  contracts.  One  prob- 
lem with  this  was  that,  as  was  customary, 
the  projects  for  the  next  year  had  been  ap- 
proved earlier  In  Decemt>er  and  funds  for 
the  first  two  months  had  already  been  sent 
out.  Moreover,  the  corporations  statute 
says  that  once  a  project  has  been  funded  it 
cannot  be  cut  off"  without  due  process. 
Olson  says  that  whether  these  grants  will  be 
continued  "Is  still  to  be  resolved."  Another 
problem  Is  that  the  whole  thing  may  have 
been  illegal— or.  at  least,  an  abuse  of  the 
recess-appointment  power.  (Under  the  Con- 
stitution, an  appointee  named  during  a 
recess  of  the  Senate  may  serve  through  the 
entire  next  session  of  Congress  without 
being  confirmed  by  the  Senate.)  According 
to  this  view,  corporation  board  members  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  government  officials, 
because  the  statute  establishing  the  corpo- 
ration, in  an  attempt  to  guarantee  It  some 
Independence,  says  that  "officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered officers  or  employees,  and  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  considered  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality,  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent."  Therefore,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  the  authority  to  make  recess  ap- 
pointments does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
icorporation  board  members.  The  old  board 
members,  headed  by  their  chairman  Wil- 
liam McCalpln.  a  Republican  and  secretary 


of  the  A.B.A..  are  preparing  a  suit  arguing 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  has  violat- 
ed both  the  statute  and  the  Constitution.  A 
regular  board  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
March  Slh,  and  a  collision  between  the  old 
board  and  the  new  appointees  is  possible. 
The  point  of  the  argument  is  not  that 
Reagan  cannot  make  his  own  appointments 
to  the  board  but  that  he  must  do  it  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  and  that  it  Is  illegal 
for  board  members  who  have  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  start  directing  the 
program.  (As  It  happens,  Jimmy  Carter 
made  five  recess  appointments  to  the  board 
in  late  1977.  but,  some  of  the  old  board 
members  argue,  this  took  place  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  The  nominations  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  before  it  re- 
cessed, and  were  resubmitted  shortly  afte^  It 
reconvened.  Although  the  new  members  did 
attend  a  scheduled  board  meeting  shortly 
before  they  were  confirmed,  the  old  t>oard 
members  argue  that  this  was  different  from 
what  the  Reagan  group  did.  because  the 
Carter  recess  appointees  had  already  been 
approved  by  a  Senate  conunlttee,  because 
the  five  were  not  In  a  position  to  take  over 
the  board,  and  because  the  existing  board 
members  raised  no  objections.  Cramton.  the 
Republican  chairman  at  the  time,  says  that 
there  was  no  fuss  about  the  meeting  then 
because  there  was  no  question  the  nominees 
would  be  approved.)  In  January  of  this  year, 
before  Congress  reconvened,  the  Reagan 
Administration  announced  three  more 
recess  appointments.  One  old  board 
member,  an  unemployed  woman  who  had 
been  a  client  of  the  program— the  law  re- 
quires that  the  program's  "clients"  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board— was  left  In  place  tem- 
porarily. People  in  the  Reagan  White  House 
tell  me  that  they  are  planning  to  send  the 
nominations  to  the  Senate,  but,  even  if  they 
do,  the  legal  question  of  whether  the  nomi- 
nees can  act  before  they  have  been  con- 
firmed remains.  Once  again,  the  Administra- 
tion's confrontational  style  may  bring  it 
grief. 

By  making  these  moves  suddenly  on  New 
Year's  Eve— when  they  could  be  expected  to 
get  little  press  attention— the  Reagan 
people  handed  the  program's  supporters  an 
issue.  They  handed  them  another  one  in  the 
appointments  they  made.  There  Is  a  ques- 
tion whether  some  of  the  nominees  would 
be  confirmed.  As  It  has  done  elsewhere,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  moved  to  put 
people  in  charge  of  a  program  who  are  op- 
posed to  its  purposes.  Naming  people  who 
wish  to  adjust  a  programs  direction  is  one 
thing;  naming  people  whose  mission  may  be 
to  effectively  end  it  is  another.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  Legal  Services  states  that 
Congress,  In  examining  the  merits  of  nomi- 
nees to  the  board,  is  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  "understand  and  are  fully  committed 
to  the  role  of  legal  assistance  attorneys  and 
support  the  underlying  principle  of  this  leg- 
islation: that  it  Is  In  the  national  interest 
that  the  poor  have  full  access  under  law  to 
comprehensive  and  effective  legal  service."" 
Some  of  the  Reagan  appointments  have  al- 
ready stirred  controversy.  Olson,  a  young 
conservative  attorney,  a  former  member  of 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  and  an 
associate  of  Phillips"  at  the  O.E.O..  headed 
the  Reagan  transition  team  on  Legal  Serv- 
ices and.  according  to  a  number  of  reports, 
recommended  that  the  program  be  abol- 
ished. Olson  declines  to  comment  on  this,  on 
the  ground  that  the  transition  reports  are 
confidential.  The  transition  report  Itself  rec- 
ommended that  the  program  be  continued, 
with  Its  funding  and  Its  role  reduced.  By  far 


the  most  controversy  has  surrounded  the 
name  of  Ronald  Zumbrun.  who  was  ru- 
mored last  fall  to  be  the  Reagan  Admlnls- 
tratlon"s  choice  for  chairman  of  the  corpo- 
ration"s  board  (actually,  the  board  itself  is 
supposed  to  select  the  chairman),  and  who, 
even  though  he  is  not  among  those  named 
thus  far,  according  to  White  House  sources 
will  still  be  appointed.  Olson  tells  me  that 
he  Is  chairman  only  temporarily.  A  White 
House  aide  told  me  that  since  the  paper- 
work on  some  names  had  not  been  complet- 
ed In  time,  some  people  who  had  been 
cleared  for  other  Jobs  were  temporarily 
tossed  onto  the  board.  Phillips  believes  that 
the  reason  Zumbrun"s  name  was  not  Includ- 
ed In  the  first  list  was  that  the  Administra- 
tion wanted  to  protect  him  from  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  recess  appoint- 
ments—and this  Is  one  of  the  few  matters 
on  which  Phillips  and  supporters  of  the 
Legal  Services  program  agree.  Phillips  tells 
me  he  believes  that  Zumbrun  would  be  "a 
good  chairman  of  the  board."" 

The  fuss  over  Zumbrun  has  arisen  because 
he  is  president  of  the  Pacific  Legal  Founda- 
tion, based  in  Sacramento,  which  was  estab- 
lished to  bring  cases  reflecting  the  conserva- 
tive and  pro-business  point  of  view.  The  Pa- 
cific Legal  Foundation  also  maintains  an 
office  in  Washington,  and  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  and  consults  with  Uke-mlnded 
groups,  such  as  the  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation,  which  used  to  be  headed  by  In- 
terior Secretary  James  Watt.  In  fact,  the 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation  last  year  Joined 
with  Mountain  States  In  bringing  a  suit 
against  Watt  to  get  Watt  to  do  something 
he  wanted  to  do— open  a  Montana  wilder- 
ness area  to  oil  and  gas  drilling— but  had 
been  barred  by  Congress  from  doing.  Zum- 
brun wrote  the  Justice  Department  that  he 
was  trying  to  help  Watt  achieve  his  "objec- 
tives." A  George  Washington  University 
Law  Sch(x>l  group  has  brought  charges  of 
collusion.  Last  year,  the  Mountain  States 
Foundation  filed  a  brief  in  federal  district 
court  charging  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion with  lobbying  In  its  own  behalf.  The 
court  dismissed  the  charges.  The  Pacific 
Legal  Foundation  has  opposed  the  C.R.L.A. 
In  some  cases,  and.  in  fact,  before  Zumbrun 
formed  the  Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  he 
had  served  under  Governor  Reagan  as 
deputy  director  of  legal  affairs  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Social  Welfare,  which 
had  a  number  of  battles  with  the  Legal 
Services  program.  And  the  Pacific  Legal 
Foundation  was  created,  with  corporate  and 
conservative-oriented  foundation  backing, 
explicitly  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Reagan  governorship  with  legal-services 
challenges.  We  have  come  full  circle.  Meese. 
before  he  came  to  Washington  to  Join  the 
Reagan  Administration,  served  on  one  of 
the  Pacific  Legal  Foundations  advisory 
boards.  Two  other  men  ass(x;lated  with  the 
foundation  have  also  been  named  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporations  board.  One, 
Marc  Sandstrom,  a  vice-chairman  of  the 
foundation,  is  executive  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  San  Diego  Federal 
Savings  <Sc  Loan  Association,  which  has  con- 
tributed funds  to  the  Pacific  Legal  Founda- 
tion and  has  been  involved  in  a  number  of 
cases  brought  against  it  by  L«gal  Services 
lawyers  on  charges  of  Illegal  foreclosures. 
Another  appointee  Is  William  Harvey,  a  law 
professor  and  former  dean  of  the  Indiana 
University  Law  School,  who  serves  on  a  Pa- 
cific Foundation  advisory  committee. 

Another  Reagan  appointee  to  the  Legal 
Services  board.  George  Paras,  resigned  last 
summer  as  a  Judge  on  the  California  Court 
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of  Appeal,  denouncing  the  state  supreme 
court  as  a  ■'left-wing  junta."  Paras  subse- 
quently made  news  when  he  opposed  the 
nomination  of  Cruz  Reynoso.  who  had  been 
the  director  of  the  C.R.L.A.  while  Reagan 
was  governor  to  the  state  supreme  court. 
Once  again,  we  have  come  full  circle. 
C.R.L.A.  Is  still  an  emotional  term  in  Cali- 
fornia. Reynoso,  who  is  considered  a  distin- 
guished man  by  a  large  segment  of  the  bar, 
had  served  on  the  appeals  court  with  Paras. 
When  Paras  resigned,  he  wrote  to  Rey- 
noso— and  later  made  the  letter  available  to 
a  commission  that  approves  court  nomina- 
tions—accusing him  of  espousing  "a  nice  so- 
cialistic philosophy  first  proclaimed  by  Karl 
Marx."  of  uttering  •gibberish. "  and  of  feel- 
ing It  "your  obligation  to  be  a  professional 
Mexican  rather  than  a  lawyer."  (A  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  California  bar  to  ex- 
amine judicial  nominations  found  Reynoso 
qualified  for  the  post.)  Harold  DeMoss.  a 
Houston  attorney  named  to  the  board,  has 
said  he  shares  the  Reagan  team's  "overview 
and  approach  "  to  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram. Annie  Slaughter,  a  black  woman 
named  by  Reagan,  has  served  with  Meese 
and  Olson  on  the  board  of  an  organization 
called  Crime  Victims  Legal  Advocacy  Group. 
Meese.  Olson,  and  Mrs.  Slaughter  were  all 
founders  of  the  organization.  Mrs.  Slaugh- 
ter told  me  recently.  "I'd  have  to  read  more 
about  the  Legal  Services  program  to  find 
out  what  my  views  are  on  whether  it  should 
be  abolished."" 

This  February,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion proposed  in  its  budget  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  be  abolished  outright. 
Making  no  bones  about  it.  the  Administra- 
tion said  that  no  further  funds  should  be 
provided,  and  that  the  program  should  be 
shut  down  by  the  time  the  continuing  reso- 
lution expires,  on  March  31st.  It  said  that 
the  states  may  use  money  from  block  grants 
for  legal  services  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  This, 
of  course,  they  are  most  unlikely  to  do.  The 
budget  message  also  says  that  private  law- 
yers "can  and  should  do  more  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  through  pro-bono-publico  serv- 
ices." People  on  both  sides  of  the  argument 
over  LegaJ  Services  agree  that  the  private 
bar  could  do  more  than  it  does  now  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  poor,  but  defenders  of 
the  program,  and  also  some  disinterested 
lawyers,  say  that  it  is  unrealistic  and  absurd 
to  expect  the  bar  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  that  the  program  has  been  trying  to 
serve.  Not  every  lawyers  is  sitting  in  a  well- 
appointed  office  in  Washington  or  New 
York,  earning  a  fortune,  and  some  areas  still 
don't  have  lawyers  at  all.  Lawyers  are  not 
likely  to  behave  with  the  salntliness  that  Is 
being  asked  of  them.  E>octors.  of  course,  are 
reimbursed  for  the  services  they  provide  to 
the  poor  under  Medicaid— which  last  year 
cost  the  federal  government  about  seven- 
teen billion  dollars.  Meese  and  others  talk 
about  extending  existing  "judlcare"  pro- 
grams. Legal  Services  has  experimented 
with  the  idea,  under  a  system  in  which  pri- 
vate lawyers  provide  help,  at  reduced  fees, 
for  poor  clients  referred  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program:  the  fees  are  paid  by  the  Legal 
Services  program.  But  if  there  is  no  pro- 
gram, there  is  the  question  of  who  would 
pay  the  fees.  The  Legal  Services  program 
has  found  that  the  success  of  judlcare  and 
other  methods  of  involving  private  attor- 
neys varies  from  place  to  place  but  that 
such  systems  would  not  be  cost-effective  on 
a  national  basis.  Even  if  a  large  part  of  the 
Legal  Services  program  could  be  transferred 
to  the  private  sector,  there  would  be  prob- 
lems of  distribution,  organization,  and  ex- 
pertise. 


If  the  program  closes  down,  a  large 
number  of  people,  who  also  have  other  new 
problems,  would  be  left  without  help.  The 
effect  of  last  year's  twenty-five-percent  cut 
In  the  program  is  already  being  felt:  Legal 
Services  centers  in  some  areas  are  shutting 
down,  and  in  others  some  clients  are  being 
turned  away.  The  Legal  Services  program  Is 
an  Inexpensive,  low-overhead  program.  So 
the  Issue  for  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
not  really  money.  And  it  may  be  that  in  this 
area,  as  In  some  others,  it  has  underestimat- 
ed the  depth— and  also  the  nature— of  the 
opposition.  Roger  Cramton.  the  Republican. 
Pord-appolnted  head  of  the  first  Legal  Serv- 
ices board,  says  of  the  Reagan  Adminlstra- 
tlons  approach  to  the  program.  "It's  irra- 
tional behavior  for  a  politician.  This  is  not  a 
social-welfare  program;  it's  an  enforcement- 
of-rlghts  program.  It  tells  us  that  our  ideals 
of  freedom  and  equality  are  there.  Alienat- 
ing the  American  Bar  Association  in  the 
way  that  they  are  doing  is  not  sensible. 
They  risk  gravely  alienating  an  entire  seg- 
ment of  the  population— lawyers,  many  of 
them  conservatives.  Some  of  us  are  getting 
hot  under  the  collar— and  it  carries  over  to 
other  issues. "  But  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's approach  to  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram has  its  own  rationale:  These  people 
are  carrying  old  grievances  and  their  own 
Ideology  to  their  logical  conclusion.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  the  hour  of  4:30 
p.m.  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
resolutions  and  the  submission  of 
statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OF  ACTION  ON  CON- 
FIRMATION OF  GEORGE  S. 
ROUKIS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  action  taken  today  by 
the  Senate  on  the  confirmation  of 
George  S.  Roukis,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  be  viti- 
ated, and  that  the  nomination  be  re- 
placed on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  requested  to  return  the 
notification    of   confirmation    to    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REALLOCATION  OF  TIME  ON 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor)  on  tomorrow  be 
transferred  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  16,  1982. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:53  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  16,  1982.  at 
10  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  15,  1982; 

Department  op  Justice 
Charles  H.  Turner,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Sidney  I.  Lezak.  re- 
signed. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing December  31.  1985.  vice  Thomas  A. 
Trantum.  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  15.  1982: 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Capt.  James  C.  Irwin.  USCG. 

Capt.  Bobby  F.  Holllngsworth.  USCG. 

Capt.  Edward  Nelson.  Jr..  USCG. 

Capt.  Clyde  E.  Robblns.  USCG. 
Department  op  Commerce 

James  W.  Winchester,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
Associate    Administrator    of    the    National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Department  op  State 

Peter  H.  Dalley.  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Ireland. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
Export-Import  Bank  op  the  United  States 

Charles  Edwin  Lord,  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Department  op  Justice 

J.  Alan  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  L.  Lutz.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

David  D.  Queen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  term  of  4  years. 


In  the  Coast  Guard 


Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wade 
A.  Mitchell,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Joseph  D.  Kllmas.  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
on  February  3.  1982. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rich- 
ard L.  Devrles.  to  be  commander,  and 
ending  Bruce  Y.  Arnold,  to  be  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 


Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  22.  1982. 

In  the  Foreign  Service 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Ralph  J.  Edwards,  to  the  class  of  Minister- 
Counselor,  and  ending  Miguel  de  la  Pena.  to 
be  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  2.  a 
Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (list  reported  and  confirmed  minus 
one  nomination  Max  L.  Priedersdorf ). 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  March  15.  1982: 

The  nomination  of  J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  31. 
1985.  vice  Thomas  A.  Trantum.  resigned, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  26. 
1982. 


"\ 
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The  Rouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  E>avid 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Encourage.  O  Lord,  all  people  of 
good  will  who  work  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  our  world  that  they  may  gain 
strength  realizing  that  their  labors  are 
not  in  vain.  We  thank  You,  O  Lord, 
that  our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  Inherited 
by  the  struggles  of  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

May  our  consciousness  of  living  in  a 
free  land  cause  us  to  respond  with  acts 
of  charity  and  Justice  toward  nations 
and  peoples  who  stand  in  great  need 
that  Your  will  may  be  done  on  Earth 
as  it  Is  in  Heaven.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  FAMILY 
HOUSING  PRODUCTION  ACT 
OP  1982 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Family 
Housing  Production  Act  of  1982  de- 
signed to  accomplish  simultaneously 
two  tasks:  First,  make  homeownershlp 
more  affordable  to  qualified  homebuy- 
ers  by  reducing  mortgage  Interest 
rates  by  up  to  4  percent;  and  second, 
increase  employment  in  the  housing 
industry  by  stimulating  housing  con- 
struction. 

As  we  have  all  been  made  plainly 
aware,  the  housing  industry  is  in  its 
worst  recession  since  World  War  II; 
now  in  its  39th  month  of  recession,  the 
construction  industry  has  been 
plagued  by  a  53-percent  increase  in 
business  failures,  and  unemployment 
in  the  industry  is  nearly  20  percent. 
This  downward  trend  in  the  housing 
industry  not  only  affects  homebuild- 
ers.  realtors,  and  construction  workers, 
but  also  all  the  suppliers  of  materials 
and  services  which  go  into  each  new 
home.  For  example,  one  of  the  major 
suppliers  for  housing  construction,  the 


lumber  industry,  currently  has  55  to 
60  percent  of  its  mills  closed,  or  they 
are  operating  on  curtailed  schedules. 

The  demographics  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom  indicate  that  demand  for 
housing  should  be  very  strong,  but  un- 
fortunately that  demand  cannot  and 
will  not  be  met  until  Interest  rates 
come  down.  Until  housing  can  be  made 
more  affordable,  the  housing  industry 
and  all  of  its  affected  industries  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  and  homeown- 
ershlp will  remain  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  Americans. 

Historically,  housing  has  been  a  oa- 
tional  priority.  With  the  passage  of 
the  1949  Housing  Act,  that  priority 
was  clearly  articulated  as  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family." 
That  priority  must  now  be  reaffirmed 
by  action  on  this  program  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  housing  which  is 
within  the  financial  reach  of  most 
Americans.  Such  a  stimulus  can  help 
to  turn  around  our  economy.  Just  as 
housing  recoveries  have  led  the  econo- 
my out  of  recessions  in  the  past. 

The  time  for  action  is  now;  delay 
runs  tremendous  risks.  First,  housing 
must  be  built  to  Insure  that  when  in- 
terest rates  come  down  and  the  pent- 
up  housing  demand  is  released,  this 
demand  will  be  met  by  an  adequate 
supply  of  housing  stock  to  avoid  bid- 
ding up  the  prices  of  housing  to  artifi- 
cially high  levels.  Second,  if  housing 
construction  continues  at  its  current 
low  rate,  we  will  see  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  housing  industry  all  the 
way  back  down  through  the  supply 
lines  of  the  Industry.  Once  these  lines 
of  supply  are  destroyed,  it  will  make 
economic  recovery  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  take  longer  to  achieve.  With- 
out Federal  Government  assistance  to 
reverse  this  trend,  the  homebuilding 
Infrastructure  will  be  destroyed. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Family  Housing  Production 
Act.  As  I  said  earlier,  this  legislation  Is 
designed  to  accomplish  two  tasks  si- 
multaneously. Let  me  explain  Just  how 
it  does  this. 

The  bill  provides  shallow  assistance 
in  the  form  of  a  recapturable  4-per- 
cent interest  write-down  for  the  first  5 
years  of  homeownershlp.  Beginning  In 
the  second  year— and  continuing  for 
the  next  5  years— the  homeowners 
annual  mortgage  payments  are  in- 
creased by  an  affordable  amount 
which  goes  directly  _is>  reduction  in 
principal.  This  grSwTng  equity  feature 


allows  the  homeowner's  payments  to 
gradually  increase  to  a  level  compara- 
ble to  the  market-rate  mortgage  pay- 
ment, thereby  easing  the  transition  off 
assistance. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
400,000  new  homes  can  be  produced 
under  this  program  with  the  $5  billion 
authorization.  An  approximately 
equivalent  amount  of  tax  revenue  can 
be  generated  through  this  program 
and  upward  of  700,000  man-years  of 
employment  can  be  generated;  this  in- 
cludes employment  In  construction, 
land  development,  manufacturing, 
mining,  transportation,  wholesale 
trade,  services,  and  other  industries. 
This  program  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  new  life  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

This  short-term  emergency  measure 
Is  needed.  I  am  aware  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  may  need  to  be  re- 
vised In  order  to  work  out  any  techni- 
cal problems  with  this  new  approach, 
but  with  the  help  of  my  colleagues.  It 
is  my  Intention  to  continue  the  dialog 
to  address  the  problems  facing  the 
housing  sector  so  that  we  may  take 
action  to  meet  these  problems. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Family 
Housing  Production  Act  is  an  emer- 
gency Jobs  bill  to  provide  Jobs  for  un- 
employed building  trades  men  and 
women,  and  to  save  the  homebuilding 
industry  from  severe  collapse.  It  is  not 
the  entire  solution  for  our  Nation's 
housing  needs.  I  also  strongly  support 
the  broader  housing  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. H.R.  5731.  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Gonzalez. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washiwctom.  D.C. 

March  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  0/ Representatives,    , 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mlAslon  granted  In  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  the  White 
House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  4:00 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  II.  1982  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 


O  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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wherein   he   transmits   the   fourth   annual 
report  on  nuclear  non-proliferation. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

EOMtrND  L.  HEIfSHAW.  Jr.. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


money  for  the  White  House  could  do 
just  that. 


FOURTH     ANNUAL     REPORT     OF 
NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERA- 

TION ACT  OF  1978-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read.  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  March  11,  1982.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  FREEZE  WHITE 
HOUSE  SPENDING  AT  1982 
LEVELS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
freeze  White  House  spending  for  1983 
at  1982  levels.  The  President,  in  his 
budget  requests,  asks  for  a  14-percent 
increase. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  holding  down  Federal  spend- 
ing. Passage  of  this  bill  can  do  that. 
My  Republican  colleagues  say  that 
cutting  $700,000  from  House  commit- 
tee budgets  will  demonstrate  that  com- 
mitment. Well,  if  they  enjoy  cutting 
committee  budgets,  they  should  be  de- 
lirious of  the  chance  to  cosponsor  this 
measure.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
slash  $12  million  of  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucratic baggage  from  a  $102  million 
budget  request. 

Imagine  a  14-percent  increase  for 
the  White  House  at  the  same  time  the 
President  Is  proposing  a  28-percent  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Pell  grant  re- 
cipients and  a  24-percent  drop  In  work 
study  grants.  Consider  a  17-percent 
hike  in  the  White  House  Office  while 
the  administration  wants  to  rescind 
$2.8  billion  in  rental  housing  subsidies. 
How  about  a  16.5-percent  increase  in 
the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  at  the  same  time  as 
a  7-percent  decrease  in  the  Mine 
Safety  Administration  is  proposed. 

A  week  or  so  ago  a  prominent  Re- 
publican Senator  publicly  suggested 
that  the  President  was  a  bit  out  of 
touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  Amer- 
ica today.  The  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  White  House  staff  tends 
to  confirm  this  view.  I  think  It  is  our 
job  to  bring  him  back  in  touch.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  freeze  the 


STUDENT  AID  CUTS 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  met  with  students  and  finan- 
cial aid  officers  from  the  five  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  my  dis- 
trict. They  helped  document  what  the 
budget  proposals  will  mean  to  stu- 
dents, to  their  families,  and  to  the 
schools  in  my  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  last 
year  Congress  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  by  tightening 
eligibility  requirements  and  by  cutting 
funding  in  student  aid  programs. 

Now  the  President  is  urging  Con- 
gress to  cut  far  deeper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposed  cuts  in 
education  do  not  represent  mere  belt 
tightening.  They  do  not  represent 
simply  a  desire  to  eliminate  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  They  represent  a  re- 
versal in  the  American  commitment  to 
education  at  a  time  when  educational 
expenditures  are  rising  rapidly.  These 
cuts  will  curtail  opportunity  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans. 

No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  advocating  a 
free  ride  for  every  college  student,  but 
we  are  advocating  a  fair  chance  for 
those  young  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  earn  an  education.  That 
chance  is  important  to  them  and  to 
their  families,  and  it  is  important  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  situation  is  com- 
pounded in  my  own  area  by  rapidly 
rising  unemployment  where  we  have 
not  one  county  in  my  district  of  12 
that  has  less  than  double-digit  unem- 
ployment, with  42,000  people  seeking 
work. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IM- 
PRISONMENT OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  time,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  Green,  so 
that  we  may  all  recognize  and  protest 
the  continuing  imprisonment  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  As  of  today, 
Shcharansky  has  spent  5  years  in 
Soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps.  It  is 
ironic  that  Shcharansky  was  arrested 
the  same  week  that  President  Carter 
made  his  first  major  speech  on  foreign 
policy  to  the  U.N.— the  speech  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  right  and 
duty  of  nations  to  speak  out  on  human 
rights.  That  seems  so  long  ago  now.  It 
angers  and  outrages  me  to  think  that 
during  these  past  5  years,  through  the 
Iranian  crisis,  through  the  launching 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  the  failure  of 
SALT  II.  through  nearly  the  entire 
Carter  administration  and  into  the 
Reagan  administration,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  has  been  unjustly  isolat- 
ed from  his  wife,  his  friends,  his 
family,  from  everything  beyond  the 
bleak  environment  of  Soviet  prisons 
and  labor  camps. 

Through  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  I  have 
adopted  Shcharansky  as  my  "Prisoner 
of  Conscience. "  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  secure  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  release.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  I  have  the  support  of  the 
Greater  New  York  conference  in  this 
effort  and  of  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Shcharansky  case  violates  the 
most  basic  principles  of  human  free- 
dom. Since  last  year  at  this  time,  con- 
ditions have  greatly  worsened  for 
Shcharansky.  In  September  he  col- 
lapsed from  hunger  as  a  result  of  an 
extended  stay  In  a  punishment  cell, 
and  was  hospitalized  for  33  days.  Upon 
his  release  from  the  hospital  in  No- 
vember, he  was  sent  back  to  Chistopol 
Prison  for  3  years  for  "continuing  to 
consider  himself  not  guilty."  Condi- 
tions in  prison  are  much  harsher  than 
those  in  the  labor  camp. 

In  January  1982  Shcharansky's 
mother  and  brother  were  permitted  to 
see  him  for  2  hours.  They  were  his 
only  visitors  in  the  last  16  months.  His 
mother  fears  that  the  severe  head- 
aches and  eye  disorders  from  which  he 
suffered  during  his  first  3  years  In 
prison  are  returning.  She  observed 
that  harassment  of  her  son  is  intensi- 
fying, and  that  he  did  not  seem  opti- 
mistic about  seeing  her  again. 

Shcharansky's  Imprisonment  Is  par- 
ticularly Inhumane  t>ecause  of  his  sep- 
aration from  his  wife.  Avital.  Avital 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israel  1  day  after  their  wed- 
ding on  July  4.  1977.  At  that  time  she 
was  promised  that  her  husband  would 
soon  follow.  It  has  now  been  over  5 
long  and  lonely  years. 

Soviet  authorities  must  realize  that 
we  shall  not  relent  in  our  efforts  to 
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free  Shcharansky  who  now  sits  in 
prison  solely  because  he  dared  to 
dream  of,  and  strive  for.  a  life  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  Avital  in  Israel.  It  is 
that  simple.  Shcharansky  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  In  prison  for  his 
"antl-Sovlet  activity."  But  his  real 
crimes  were  that  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  to  obtain  unrestricted 
rights  of  emigration.  He  was  also  a 
major  figure  in  the  movement  to  mon- 
itor Soviet  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  The  Shcharansky  case 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Soviet  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  Shcharansky  was 
deprived  of  the  barest  requirements  of 
due  process— a  lawyer  of  his  choice, 
the  right  to  call  defense  witnesses,  a 
copy  of  the  Judgment  against  him. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky.  himself,  in 
the  closing  statement  from  his  trial, 
eloquently  points  to  the  kind  of  Jiistice 
he  has  been  subjected  to.  We  also  see 
the  kind  of  man  he  is.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

In  March  and  April  1977.  during  the  pre- 
liminary Interrogations,  those  conducting 
the  Investigations  warned  me  that  in  view  of 
the  position  taken  by  me  during  the  investi- 
gation, the  one  which  I  have  maintained 
during  the  course  of  this  trial,  I  will  be 
likely  to  be  given  the  death  sentence,  or,  as 
a  minimum.  15  years  of  confinement.  I  was 
told  that  if  I  agreed  to  collaborate  with  the 
KGB  in  order  to  destroy  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion movement,  then  I  will  be  given  a  short 
sentence,  quick  release  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  Joining  my  wife. 

Five  years  ago.  I  applied  for  a  visa  to 
Israel,  but  now  I  am  further  than  ever  away 
from  the  attainment  of  my  dream.  It  might 
appear  that  I  must  have  regrets  about  what 
has  happened.  But  this  is  not  so.  I  am 
happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  honest- 
ly, in  peace  with  my  conscience,  and  have 
never  betrayed  my  soul,  even  when  I  was 
tlireatened  with  death.  I  am  happy  that  I 
have  helped  people.  I  am  proud  to  have 
known  brave  people  as  Sakharov.  Orlov. 
Ginsburg— they  who  are  continuing  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Russian  Intellectu- 
als. I  am  happy  that  I  can  be  a  witness  to 
the  redemption  of  the  Jews  in  the  USSR. 
These  absurd  accusations  against  me  and 
against  the  whole  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment will  not  hinder  the  liberation  of  my 
E>eople.  My  near  ones  and  friends  Imow  how 
I  wanted  to  exchange  activity  in  the  emigra- 
tion movement  for  a  life  with  my  wife. 
Avital.  In  Israel. 

For  more  than  2000  years  the  Jewish 
people,  my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  they  are.  wherever  Jews  are 
found,  each  year  they  have  repeated:  "Next 
year  in  Jerusalem."  Now.  when  I  am  further 
than  ever  from  my  people,  from  Avital. 
facing  many  arduous  years  of  imprison- 
ment. I  say.  turning  to  my  people,  my 
Avital:  Next  year  in  Jerusalem. 

The  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  cannot  continue.  We,  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  Shchar- 
ansky, shall  work  for  his  release  until 
the  day  we  see  him  free  and  reunited 
with  Avital  in  Israel.  We,  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  accuse  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  knowingly  keeping  an  inno- 


cent man  in  prison,  away  from  his 
family.  We  pledge  that  we  shall  not 
forget  Shcharansky  and  that  we  shall 
see  the  day  of  his  reunification  with 
Avital.  We  urge  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  make  a  positive  step  toward  good  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  by  free- 
ing this  good  and  iimocent  man,  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky. 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham),  in  holding  this  special 
order  to  conmiemorate  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  im- 
prisonment. 

Shcharansky  was  convicted  of  "tfta- 
son"  for  supposedly  having  ties  with 
the  American  CIA.  His  real  crime:  To 
apply  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  to  keep 
alive  Jewish  traditions  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  to  lead  Jewish  refuseniks  protest- 
ing the  oppression  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. American  officials  from  all  levels 
of  government— Including  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter— protested 
the  Soviets  assertion  of  Shcharansky's 
ties  with  the  CIA.  Shcharansky's  trial 
was  a  gross  distortion  of  Justice,  a 
travesty  of  the  understanding  em- 
bodied in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and,  sadly,  only  one  of 
the  many  examples  of  the  Soviets'  un- 
willingness to  uphold  the  most  basic 
human  rights. 

Shcharansky  was  by  profession  a 
computer  scientist.  He  also  specialized 
in  cybernetics,  and  worked  at  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  Oil  and  Gas.  He 
first  applied  to  emigrate  in  1973,  but 
was  denied  permission.  The  Soviets 
claimed  he  had  access  to  state  secrets, 
even  though  it  was  well  known  that 
his  work  at  the  Institute  was  not  clas- 
sified. In  1974  he  married  Avital 
Shcharansky.  She  left  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  day  after  their  marriage,  as  Anato- 
ly had  been  told  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  soon  thereafter.  As  we 
know,  he  was  misled  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. The  short  time  he  was  able 
to  spend  with  Avital  is  one  of  the  most 
poignant  aspects  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's tragic  story. 

After  his  forced  separation  from  his 
wife,  Shcharansky  intensified  his  work 
as  a  Jewish  cultural  leader.  He  partici- 
pated in  many  protest  marches  smd 
study  groups.  In  1975  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  Job  at  the  Moscow  Institute. 
The  KGB  frequently  warned  him  to 
cease  his  eictivism.  In  1976,  Shchar- 
ansky joined  a  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group.  During  this  period  in  his  life, 
Shcharansky  was  featured  on  an  anti- 
Semitic  television  special  entitled 
"Traders  in  Souls "  and  was  called  a 
soldier  of  Zionism. 

He  was  arrested  in  1977,  and  impris- 
oned exactly  5  years  ago.  The  Shchar- 
ansky trial  was  planned  as  a  large- 
scale  exercise  in  official  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism,  but  Shcharansky's  bravery, 
world  outrage  at  his  treatment,  and 


the  manifest  injustice  of  the  charges 
against  him  made  the  case  a  major 
human  rights  embarassment  for  the 
Soviets.  Shcharansky  received  an  un- 
usually harsh  sentence,  even  by  Soviet 
standards:  3  years  in  prison,  and  10  at 
hard  labor.  He  was  transferred  to  a 
labor  camp  near  Perm  in  April  of  1980. 

Conditions  in  Perm  were  so  harsh 
that  Shcharansky  was  hospitalized. 
His  mother.  Mrs.  Ida  Milgrom.  recent- 
ly visited  him  after  a  harrowing  500- 
mile  trip  from  Moscow.  She  said  that 
at  Perm  her  son  was  repeatedly  ac- 
cused of  trivial  violations,  and  pro- 
voked into  coiTimitting  punishable  in- 
fractions. Among  the  crimes  for  which 
he  was  punished  was  lighting  the  Ha- 
nukkah  candles,  and  refusing  to  do  a 
Job  which  would  have  meant  starva- 
tion for  the  old  man  who  had  formerly 
done  the  work.  As  punishment. 
Shcharansky  was  put  in  a  punishment 
cell.  In  a  cell,  a  prisoner  Is  fed  only 
once  every  other  day,  and  with  the 
smallest  ration,  which  includes  no 
meat.  Shcharansky  spent  over  185 
days  in  a  punishment  cell,  once  for  a 
75-day  stretch.  Because  of  this  brutal 
treatment,  he  was  hospitalized  for  33 
days  and  released  in  October.  Mrs. 
Milgrom  also  reports  that  Shchar- 
ansky's eye  troubles  and  headaches 
are  returning. 

Recently.  Shcharansky  wais  returned 
to  prison  at  Chlstopol  because  he 
steadfastly  refuses  to  recant.  His 
mother  is  very  worried  that  his  contin- 
ued Imprisonment  will  result  in  his 
death.  In  a  statement  for  reporters, 
she  wrote: 

The  victimization  of  my  son  continues  and 
the  harassment  Is  intensifying.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  persistent  lawlessness 
and  victimization  are  Intended  to  break  him 
physically  and  morally.  If  the  present  situa- 
tion continues,  it  will  surely  bring  on  the 
total  physical  destruction  of  a  sick  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  As  in  the  past,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  voice  our  outrage  and  offense 
at  the  Soviets  treatment  of  this  brave 
man.  The  United  States  will  not  stand 
silent  at  Soviet  abuse  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  right  to  live  freely  in 
Israel  with  his  wife.  Avital.  Especially 
on  this  fifth  armiversary  of  his  impris- 
onment, we  must  renew  our  pledge  to 
free  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  He  has 
been  in  prison  5  years  to  long  already. 
Let  us  put  the  Soviets  on  notice  that 
we  shall  not  tolerate  their  intransi- 
gence.* 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  to  speak  out  in  a 
strong  unified  pleas  on  behalf  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky. 

At  this  time,  more  doubt  than  ever 
exists  regarding  Anatoly's  physical 
and  mental  condition.  His  mother  re- 
cently reported  that  Anatoly  appears 
to  be  suffering  from  increased  harass- 
ment  at   the   Chlstopol    Prison.   She 
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stated  that  Anatoly  has  his  doubts 
about  even  seeing  his  family  again. 
Mrs.  Shcharansky  saw  Anatoly  in  Jan- 
uary, and  her  statements  are  most  dis- 
heartening for  those  of  us  who  share 
her  concern  for  her  son. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  now 
served  5  years  of  his  13-year  prison 
sentence.  He  is  obviously  continuing  to 
be  mistreated  by  prison  authorities  for 
his  brave  leadership  in  the  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  movement  and  his 
persistence  in  clinging  to  his  religious 
beliefs.  I  join  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  concerned  about  human 
rights  in  urging  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  to  grant  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky his  freedom.  There  is  only  so 
much  more  suffering  that  he  will  be 
able  to  endure. 

I  have  spoken  out  often  on  behalf  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  He  symbolizes 
the  spirit  and  courageousness  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to  live  free 
from  persecution  and  repression.  As 
long  as  it  has  been  since  I  met  Anatoly 
Shcharaiisky,  my  impression  of  his 
Inner  strength  and  fortitude  is  vivid. 
But  he  Is  a  human  being,  and  his 
weakened  physical  condition  may  not 
enable  him  to  survive  solely  on  his 
spiritual  capability. 

There  are  few  cases  which  deserve  a 
greater  effort  than  the  plight  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  I  know  all  my  col- 
leagues Join  in  a  continuing  effort  as 
strong  as  Anatoly's  devotion  to  his 
cause  in  seeking  his  freedom  to  live 
again  with  beloved  Avital  in  Israel. 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Soviet  dissi- 
dent .\natoly  Shchtu-ansky.  This  is 
indeed  a  very  sad  occasion.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  sits  gravely  ill  today  in  a 
Soviet  prison  camp  on  trumped  up 
charges  that  he  was  a  spy  for  the  CIA. 

But  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  So- 
viets have  continued  to  harass  and 
punish  Shcharansky  and  other  Jewish 
dissidents  because  they  had  the  cour- 
age to  speak  aloud  for  freedom  and 
conscience. 

The  world  knows  that  Shchar- 
ansky's only  "crime"  was  to  belong  to 
a  group  that  sought  to  monitor  the  So- 
viet's compliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. His  most  severe  punishment  was 
the  Soviet's  way  of  stating  that  dissent 
of  any  type  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that 
pressure  be  placed  on  the  Russians  by 
this  Nation  to  set  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky free.  This  brave  man  is  in  very 
ill  health  and  continued  imprisonment 
under  the  harsh  conditions  he  is  now 
tolerating  could  very  well  result  in  his 
death.  Last  September  he  was  hospi- 
talized for  33  days  after  collapsing 
from  hunger  in  a  Russian  punishment 
cell.  In  January,  his  mother  and 
brother  were  permitted  to  see  him  for 


2  hours.  They  were  the  first  visitors  he 
has  had  for  more  than  a  year.  His 
mother  reported  that  his  eye  disorders 
and  severe  headaches  are  a  continuing 
health  problem  and  she  feared  that 
she  might  never  see  him  alive  again. 

All  Anatoly  Shcharansky  wants  to 
do  is  to  leave  Russia  with  his  wife  and 
to  begin  a  new  life  In  Israel.  But  his 
desire  for  freedom  for  all  has  resulted 
in  his  being  sentenced  to  13  years  in  a 
Russian  cell. 

All  the  Soviet  Union  understands  is 
power.  Our  great  Nation  must  use 
every  means  at  its  disposal,  both  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic,  to  force  the  So- 
viets to  set  Shcharansky  free. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  symbol  to 
all  who  speak  out  against  oppression 
and  wrongdoing.  He  must  not  be  for- 
gotten.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  today  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  In  commemo- 
rating the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
Shcharansky's  continuing  imprison- 
ment and  deteriorating  condition  over 
this  last  year  are  a  sad  and  pessimistic 
reminder  of  the  Soviets'  unyielding  op- 
pression of  their  citizens.  It  demon- 
strates Just  how  far  we  still  have  to  go 
to  further  International  standards  of 
human  rights. 

In  this  last  year,  Shcharansky's 
story  has  become  even  more  tragic.  Be- 
cause of  an  extended  stay  In  a  punish- 
ment cell,  Shcharansky  was  hospital- 
ized after  collapsing  of  hunger  this 
past  November.  After  his  release  his 
recovery  period  has  been  spent  at  the 
harsh  Chlstopol  Prison.  In  January 
1982  his  mother  and  brother  were  al- 
lowed the  first  visit  to  Shcharansky  In 
16  months.  His  deteriorating  health 
underlines  the  harshness  of  prison 
conditions. 

And  of  what  reason,  we  may  ask,  has 
this  man  suffered  so  much?  Authori- 
ties respond  with  the  answer  "trea- 
son." Yet  when  did  an  Individual's 
desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  for  a  life 
with  his  wife  become  defined  as  "trea- 
sonous"? Shcharansky's  13-year  sen- 
tence Is  a  reminder  of  the  outrageous- 
ness  of  a  system  that  still  exists  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1977,  his  wife,  Avital 
Shcharansky,  was  forced  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Israel,  and  she  was 
told  that  her  husband  would  soon  be 
permitted  to  follow.  Yet  she  has 
waited  for  5V2  years. 

But  she  must  not  wait  alone.  We 
must  Join  in  a  vigil  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  isolated  case  is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds. Most  important  for  those  still 
awaiting  freedom  is  the  maintenance 
of  hope  that  can  only  come  from  our 
unyielding  efforts  to  pressure  Soviet 
authorities.  Our  voices  must  join  in 
condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 


treatment  of  its  citizens.  Our  support 
of  these  courageous  spirits  must  not 
waver.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  S«>eaker.  Anato- 
ly B.  Shcharansky  is  a  man  who  knows 
Justice,  but  who  has  never  experienced 
it.  He  knows  that  Justice  demands  the 
freedom  of  the  Innocent,  and  the  fair 
and  impartial  treatment  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  linows  that  justice  allows  no 
room  for  discrimination  or  oppression. 
He  knows  this,  yet  he  lives  in  a  land  In 
which  there  is  no  justice  for  those  who 
fall  out  of  favor  with  the  state.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bom  a  Jew  with  a 
conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  that  Shcharansky  sought  was 
the  upholding  of  basic  human  rights: 
the  fair  treatment  of  Jews  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  permission  to  emi- 
grate for  those  who  want  to  leave.  A 
just  society  would  allow  these  things. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  reacted  by  sen- 
tencing him  to  prison  and  hard  labor 
and,  most  recently,  by  trying  to  turn 
his  punishment  Into  a  hell  on  Earth. 
Reports  emerging  from  the  Soviet 
Union  reveal  that  he  has  been  starved. 
overworked,  isolated,  and  denied  the 
basic  right  to  practice  his  religion. 

Now  his  sentence  has  been  harsh- 
ened  by  an  additional  3  years  of  im- 
prisonment, because  Shcharansky  has 
refused  to  admit  guilt  for  crimes  he 
did  not  commit.  His  trial,  which  re- 
portedly lasted  only  5  minutes,  made 
Orwell's  vision  of  totalitarian  society 
look  optimistic.  The  charge  itself  was 
absurd— refusing  to  admit  to  a  crime 
which  the  state  had  created  and  for 
which  It  had  committed  him  to  a 
lengthy  sentence,  and  being  a  bad  In- 
fluence on  other  prisoners.  Against 
the  first  charge  there  was  no  defense 
short  of  abandoning  his  principles  and 
admitting  to  a  false  offense.  Against 
the  second,  Shcharansky  replied  that 
his  extensive  time  in  solitary  confine- 
ment made  him  unable  to  influence 
other  prisoners.  But  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities were  not  looking  for  facts, 
they  merely  wished  to  impose  addi- 
tional cruelty  In  their  unceasing  effort 
to  destroy  him. 

By  speaking  out  today  we  remind 
the  world  of  that  which  they  should 
already  know,  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  destroyed  freedom  within  its 
borders  and  that  it  is  brutally  perse- 
cuting those  who  would  resist  it.  Jews 
have  been  singled  out  for  particularly 
outrageous  treatment,  and  their  perse- 
cution has  worsened  In  recent  months. 
For  Jews,  emigration  provides  the  only 
hope  for  freedom  yet,  according  to  one 
publication,  by  the  end  of  1981  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  had  been  reduced  by  82 
percent  over  the  previous  2  years. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  one  of  the 
most  visible  symbols  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  brutality.  He  is  also  a  man 
who  has  faced  extraordinary  suffering. 
As  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  demo- 
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cratic  society  today,  let  us  remember 
Shcharansky  and  others  like  him.  Let 
us  also  raise  our  voices  to  gain  his  free- 
dom and  to  uphold  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
we  take  time  out  from  our  delibera- 
tions to  mark  a  dark  day  in  the  move- 
ment for  international  respect  of 
human  rights.  Five  years  ago  today. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  arrested 
and  Imprisoned  on  charges  of  treason 
and  espionage.  His  real  offense  was  a 
strong  desire  for  freedom  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Soviet  police  state.  He 
has  been  incarcerated  because  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  him  to  stand 
idle  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  in- 
justice and  he  bravely  protested  Soviet 
policies  preventing  emigration  and 
threatening  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice their  religion. 

For  those  who  do  not  consider  the 
Soviet  Government  a  threat  to  all  in- 
dividual liberty,  I  urge  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. Following  his  initial  request  for 
a  visa.  Anatoly  lost  his  job.  Soviet  au- 
thorities made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  marry  by  refusing  to  grant 
permission  for  a  civil  ceremony  and 
making  lame  excuses.  When  Anatoly 
finally  was  allowed  to  marry,  his  wife 
was  forced  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  1 
day  after  their  wedding.  This  was  only 
the  beginning  of  Shcharansky's  strug- 
gle. 

He  faced  3  years  of  repeated  harass- 
ment and  surveillance  by  the  KGB 
along  with  vicious  attacks  in  the 
Soviet  press.  His  wife  remains  waiting 
for  him  in  Israel.  Shcharansky  was  im- 
prisoned for  well  over  a  year  with  no 
trial  and  no  opportunity  to  visit  or 
even  communicate  with  friends  and 
family.  He  then  was  tried  and  received 
a  predetermined  sentence  totaling  13 
years.  He  continues  to  serve  that  sen- 
tence today  and  our  efforts  are  one  of 
his  few  hopes  for  early  release  and  the 
chance  to  be  reunited  with  his  wife. 

Last  evening.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
joining  four  of  my  colleagues  and  over 
800  residents  of  Long  Island  at  the 
Annual  Freedom  Dinner  of  the  Long 
Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  name  and  the  plight  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  were  cited  by  several 
speakers  as  an  example  of  the  horrors 
unleashed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
upon  its  Jewish  citizens.  Over  the  past 
year,  the  flow  of  emigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union  hsis  been  reduced  to  a 
trickle  and  increased  pressure  and  bru- 
tality are  the  price  for  those  who  state 
their  intention  to  leave. 

As  we  mark  this  sad  anniversary  of 
Soviet  Inhumanity.  I  ask  once  again 
that  all  who  have  the  honor  and  the 
freedom  to  speak  in  this  .Chamber, 
join  in  the  struggle  to  help  those  who 
are  deprived  of  the  rights  we  guard  for 
our  own  citizens.  For  the  thousands  of 
unfortunate  people  who  share  the  fate 


of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  we  must 
pledge  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  their 
behalf.* 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
calling  for  the  release  of  Soviet  re- 
fusenik  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Anato- 
ly's  imprisonment  by  the  Soviet  Gov 
emment  on  charges  of  trestson.  Yet. 
his  only  crime  was  his  request  to  emi- 
grate with  his  wife.  Avital.  to  Israel. 
Just  1  day  after  the  couple's  July  4. 
1977,  wedding.  Avital  was  forced  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel.  She 
was  told  that  her  husband  would  soon 
be  permitted  to  follow. 

It  has  now  been  5  years  that  Avital 
has  been  waiting  for  her  husband.  He 
has  spent  that  time  in  labor  camp  and 
prison,  most  recently  being  accused  of 
"continuing  to  consider  himself  not 
guilty." 

Anatoly's  only  visitors  in  the  last  16 
months  have  been  his  mother  and 
brother  who  were  allowed  to  spend  2 
short  hours  with  him  in  January  of 
this  year.  They  report  that  he  is  not 
well,  naving  been  hospitalized  for  33 
days  in  September  after  collapsing 
from  hunger. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  harassment 
by  Soviet  authorities  is  not  an  isolated 
incident.  All  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
today  more  than  any  time  in  the  previ- 
ous 10  years,  are  engaged  in  a  daily 
struggle  for  survival.  Soviet  authori- 
ties appear  to  be  implementing  a  cal- 
culated plan  to  close  the  doors  on  emi- 
gration and  suppress  all  Jewish  activi- 
ties. There  has  been  an  alarming  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Jews  allowed 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
recent  years.  In  1979  51,320  Jews  left 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  last  year  that 
figure  had  dropped  to  9.447. 

The  Soviet  Union's  continued  perse- 
cution of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  refuseniks  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  commitment  to  human  rights  the 
Soviets  made  when  they  signed  the 
Helsinki  accords.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
uphold  this  commitment  by  releasing 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  allowing 
him  to  join  his  wife  in  Israel.* 
*  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  frustra- 
tion and  anger  regarding  the  plight  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  a  Soviet  citizen 
who  today  marks  his  fifth  year  of  im- 
prisonment for  seeking  permission  to 
join  his  wife  in  Israel.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's health  is  falling  as  a  result  of 
his  lengthy  imprisonment  and  harsh 
treatment.  Despite  this,  he  is  certain 
to  endure  further  suffering  and  de- 
spair as  he  faces  several  more  years  in 
prison. 

Like  many  of  you.  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  increasingly  stringent  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  individuals  who  seek  exit 
visas.  And  I  am  concerned  for  those 
Soviet  citizens  who  endure  harassment 


and  persecution  by  their  neighbors 
and  their  government  because  they 
choose  to  practice  their  religious  faith 
or  seek  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  contin- 
ued imprisonment  is  an  unwarranted 
and  excessive  display  of  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  these  basic  human  rights. 

As  Americans,  we  enjoy  freedoms 
which  most  people  around  the  world 
can  only  dream  of.  The  freedom  of 
worship  and  the  right  to  emigrate  are 
especially  precious.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  honor  its  commitment  to 
these  principles  as  embodied  in  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  to  recognize  An- 
atoly Shcharansky's  right  to  emigrate 
and  join  his  wife  in  Israel.  I  urge  his 
immediate  release.* 
*  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  followed  with  outrage  the  step- 
by-step  deterioration  of  living  condi- 
tions for  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

This  is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
still  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Soviet  Jews  refused 
visas  are  in  prison.  He  Is  under  a  13- 
year  sentence  for  crimes  he  did  not 
commit.  Indeed,  his  only  offense  is  his 
desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  his 
wife. 

Since  last  we  marked  the  anniversa- 
ry of  his  imprisonment,  conditions 
have  worsened  for  Shcharansky.  In 
the  fall,  he  collapsed  from  hunger  as  a 
result  of  severe  punishment  and  was 
hospitalized  for  33  days.  Upon  his  re- 
lease from  the  hospital,  he  was  sent  to 
Chistopol  Prison  for  3  years  for  "con- 
tinuing to  consider  himself  not 
guilty."  There,  conditions  are  even 
harsher  than  those  in  the  labor  camp. 
His  mother  and  brother  were  al- 
lowed to  see  him  for  2  hours  earlier 
this  year.  But  those  were  his  only  al- 
lowed visitors  in  16  months,  and  there 
are  fears  that  the  harassment  of 
Shcharansky  is  intensifying. 

As  we  mark  with  sadness  yet  an- 
other year  of  his  imprisonment,  we 
continue  to  admire  the  courage  and 
strength  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  He 
is  a  symbolic  leader  of  the  dissident 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  Is 
one  of  the  major  forces  behind  the  re- 
fusenik  initiative,  for  he  founded  the 
group  to  monitor  Implementation  of 
the  Helsinki  accord  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
the  very  agreements  Intended  to  pro- 
tect the  civil,  political  and  human 
rights  of  all  Soviet  citizens. 

We  in  Congress  see  in  the  Shcha- 
ransky case  a  stark  reflection  of  the 
antl-SemlLlsm  that  is  a  part  of  official 
Soviet  policy— a  policy  that  results  in 
harassment,  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Soviet  Jews  at  an  alarming  rate.  We 
pledge  our  efforts  to  ending  this  injus- 
tice and  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lease Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  permit 
him  to  join  his  family  in  Israel.* 
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*  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rus- 
sian history  is  filled  with  nightmarish 
instances  of  justice  denied  and  subse- 
quent human  misery.  Who  can  forget 
Solzhenitsyn's  account  of  the  arbi- 
trary 10-  and  20-year  sentences  im- 
posed on  his  innocent  countrymen  for 
the  most  absurd  imagined  transgres- 
sions against  the  all-powerful  Soviet 
state? 

The  case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
just  such  a  nightmarish  Instance— the 
stuff  of  which  existentialist  novels 
would  be  written,  if  the  facts  were  not 
so  frightenlngly  real. 

Imprisoned  for  5  years  today, 
Shcharansky's  plight  makes  "catch 
22"  seem  rational  by  comparison. 

Shcharansky  applied  for  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  to  settle  there  in 
peace  with  his  newly  acquired  bride, 
Avital.  A  computer  specialist  by  trade, 
he  was  denied  that  permission  on  the 
specious  grounds  that  he  was  privy  to 
secret  state  technology  relating  to 
computers.  In  light  of  the  widely 
known  backwardness  of  Soviet  com- 
puter technology  in  comparison  to  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  Western 
World,  the  Soviet  rationale  becomes 
laughable. 

But  the  further  treatment  of  this 
man  takes  on  the  character  of  a  grim 
tragicomedy.  He  was  then  faced  with 
the  criminal  charge  of  having  worked 
as  an  agent  for  the  U.S.  intelligence 
organization,  the  CIA.  President 
Carter  investigated  and  accurately  In- 
formed the  world  that  this  was  so 
much  Soviet  fantasy.  Not  only  was  the 
Jewish  dissident  leader  not  a  function- 
ary of  the  CIA,  but  the  circumstances 
surrounding  his  life  make  it  ludicrous 
to  recommend  that  he  would  have 
ever  been  of  even  the  slightest  use  to 
the  CIA. 

At  a  mockery  of  a  trial  on  this  Soviet 
capital  offense,  Shcharansky  was 
denied  even  the  basest  of  "rights"  pre- 
sumably afforded  him  under  the  Sovi- 
ets' own  laws. 

He  was  then  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  16  months  prior  to  going  to 
trial  and  during  that  time  he  was 
denied  the  right  to  legal  counsel. 

He  was  then  tried,  found  guilty  on 
all  counts,  and  sentenced  to  3  years  in 
prison  and  an  additional  10  years  In  a 
forced  labor  colony. 

He  was  then  denied  access  to  the  of- 
ficial court  documents,  thereby 
making  an  appeal  virtually  Impossible. 
He  was  then  formally  denied  the 
appeal  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
Soviet  law. 

During  the  trial  one  of  the  supposed 
pieces  of  "evidence"  presented  against 
him  was  testimony  that  he  had  trans- 
ferred state  secrets  to  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  Robert  Toth.  These 
state  secrets  where  not  secrets  at  all. 
but  rather  the  readily  available  names 
and  addresses  of  other  Soviet  subjects 
who  had  been  denied  ^he  right  to  emi- 
grate on  the  grounds  that  they  had 


been  privy  to  classified  state  informa- 
tion. 

Shcharansky  was  clearly  cited  as  the 
source  of  the  information  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Was  this  the  activity 
of  a  "top  secret"  undercover  agent  for 
the  CIA? 

The  denial  of  legal  right  to  Shchar- 
ansky was  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  Toth  was  not  permitted  to  testify 
at  the  trial,  even  though  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  do  so. 

In  massive  violations  of  human 
rights,  Shcharansky  has  since  been 
systematically  tortured  by  Soviet 
prison  authorities.  He  has  been  denied 
access  to  his  prayer  book  and  other 
personal  religious  artifacts.  He  has 
been  systematically  starved  to  the 
point  where  his  weight  has  dropped 
from  134  pounds  to  91  pounds  and  he 
is  now  losing  his  eyesight  and  memory. 
He  has  been  denied  regular  visits  and 
mall  from  his  mother  and  wife.  He  has 
been  held  In  grueling  solitary  confine- 
ment for  days  and  weeks  on  end.  He 
has  been  assigned  hazardous,  back- 
breaking  work  details. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  other 
forms  of  physical  and  psychological 
torture  being  inflicted  upon  this  man. 
whose  only  crime  is  that  he  wants  to 
join  his  wife  In  Israel.  That  he  has 
seen  her  only  once  since  the  day  of 
their  wedding  is  the  true  Dostoevsklan 
absurdity  of  this  affair. 

The  treatment  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky is  merely  symptomatic  of  a  pat- 
tern of  increasingly  severe  treatment 
of  political  dissidents,  Jews,  apd  other 
ethnic  minorities  by  the  Soviets. 

This  is  In  clear  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory.  They  state: 

The  participating  states  will  promote  and 
encourage  the  effective  exercise  of  civil,  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  cultural  and  other 
rights  and  freedoms  all  which  derive  from 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human  person 
and  are  essential  for  his  free  and  full  devel- 
opment. 

If  those  are  to  be  more  than  mere 
words  inscribed  upon  a  parchment, 
then  Anatoly  Shcharansky  must  go 
free  and  be  allowed  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  All  of  us  must  join  to- 
gether in  the  understanding  that 
there  can  be  no  "business  as  usual" 
with  any  government  that  so  abuses 
the  basic  human  rights  of  Its  people.* 
*  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  rise  and  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  appealing  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  It 
was  5  years  ago  today  that  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  arrested.  As  we  all 
know,  Anatoly  received  a  severely  in- 
flated 13-year  prison  term  in  July 
1977— the  result  of  trumped-up  espio- 
nage charges.  The  13-year  sentence 
was  imposed  by  Soviet  authorities  de- 
spite Presidential  intervention  attest- 
ing that  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  not  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 


Now,  5  years  later  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  situation  has  worsened.  Ida 
Milgrom,  who  saw  her  son  at  Chisto- 
pol Prison  for  the  first  time  In  18 
months  reported  that  Anatoly  had 
been  on  a  starvation  diet  throughout 
1981  leaving  him  thin  and  pale,  unable 
to  read,  write,  or  perform  simple  tasks. 
She  also  reported  that  his  prison  sen- 
tence had  been  extended  3  years  fol- 
lowing a  5-minute  trial  at  the  end  of 
October  by  a  tribunal  which  heard  no 
defense. 

The  Soviets  handling  of  this  case 
has  been  recognized  worldwide  as  a 
blatant  example  of  injustice  and  a  vio- 
lation of  human  rights.  To  imagine 
such  an  unjust  series  of  events,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, can  actually  occur  in  modem 
times  is.  Indeed,  a  depressing  thought. 
As  civilized  people  with  an  Inherent 
respect  for  human  rights,  we  must  not 
relent  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We 
must  continue  to  persevere. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
shameful  injustices  in  the  case  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  I  can  only  hope 
that  civilized  people  worldwide  will 
not  relax  their  efforts  to  achieve  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  expeditious  release.* 

*  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  an  event  which 
brought  great  sadness  to  those  of  us 
concerned  with  human  rights  around 
the  world:  The  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
Shcharansky.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  was 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  to  join 
his  wife  in  Israel,  was  imprisoned  for 
his  work  to  improve  the  human  rights 
situation  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  last  November.  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky has  been  held  in  the  Chistopol 
Prison.  550  miles  east  of  Moscow.  He 
will  remain  there  for  3  years  and  will 
then  be  returned  to  the  labor  camp 
where  he  served  the  first  3  years  of  his 
12-year  term. 

The  Soviets'  brutal  treatment  of 
Shcharansky  has  left  him  weak  and 
emswjiated.  Yet  the  example  of  his 
bravery  and  commitment  to  justice 
thrive  stronger  than  ever.  Although 
imprisoned  and  subjected  to  inordi- 
nate cruelty,  he  adheres  to  his  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  his  dedication  to 
helping  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget  the 
tragic  plight  of  this  prlsloner  of  con- 
science, whose  fate  highlights  not  only 
the  barbarity  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
policy  toward  its  Jewish  citizens,  but 
also  the  courage  of  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  These  people  have  sacrificed 
everything  in  their  search  for  free- 
dom. We  must  be  vigilant  and  vocal  in 
condenming  their  persecution  by  the 
Soviet  Government.* 

*  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  In  the  special  order  taken  today 
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by  my  colleaRues  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Bingham  and  Congressman 
Green,  to  commemorate  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  imprisonment  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  I  have 
alerted  Secretary  Halg  to  my  concerns 
about  Shcharansky  and  all  other 
Soviet  Jews— who  are  being  persecuted 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. Last  September,  Shcharansky 
collapsed  from  hunger  as  a  result  of 
an  extended  stay  in  a  punishment  cell 
and  was  hospitalized  for  33  days.  Upon 
his  release  from  the  hospital,  he  was 
sent  back  to  Chistopol  Prison  for  3 
years.  All  of  this,  because  he  wishes  to 
emigrate  to  Israelite  be  with  his  wife. 

Sadly,  Mr.  Shcharansky's  circum- 
stances are  not  uncommon.  Those  of 
us  who  support  the  cause  of  human 
rights  must  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  tyranny  that  continues  to 
befall  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
countless  other  Soviet  Jews.* 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
Again,  we  must  speak  out  and  tell  the 
Soviet  Union,  Shcharansky  must  be 
released. 

Since  last  year  at  this  time  condi- 
tions have  greatly  worsened  for 
Shcharansky.  In  September  he  col- 
lapsed from  hunger  as  a  result  of  an 
extended  stay  in  a  punishinent  cell 
and  was  hospitalized  for  33  days.  Upon 
his  release  from  the  hospital  in  No- 
vember, he  was  sent  back  to  the  noto- 
rious Chistopol  prison  fo  the  3  years 
for  continuing  to  consider  himself  not 
guilty.  Conditions  In  prison  are  much 
harsher  than  those  in  the  labor  camp. 

In  January  1982  Shcharansky's 
mother  and  brother  were  permitted  to 
see  him  for  2  hours.  They  were  his 
only  visitors  in  the  last  16  months.  His 
mother  fears  that  the  severe  head- 
aches and  eye  disorders  from  which  he 
suffered  during  the  first  3  years  of 
prison  are  returning. 

The  Shcharansky  case  is  an  outrage 
that  offends  free  men  tmd  women  ev- 
erywhere. Shcharansky  was  convicted 
of  treason.  But  what  is  his  real  crime? 
Only  his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
with  his  wife.  For  that  crime  Shchar- 
ansky was  sentenced  to  13  years  im- 
prisonment. 

It  has  now  been  5  years.  Shchar- 
ansky's imprisonment  is  especially 
cruel  because  of  his  separation  from 
his  wife,  Avital.  Avltal  was  forced  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  1  day 
after  their  July  4,  1977,  wedding.  At 
the  time,  she  was  told  her  husband 
would  soon  be  permitted  to  follow. 
Avltal,  in  Israel,  has  been  waiting  for 
her  husband  for  5'/^  long  years. 

Our  message  today  is  loud  and  clear: 
Shcharansky  must  be  released.  We 
will  not  quiet  our  voices  until  the 
Kremlin  finally  allows  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  to  join  his  wife  in  free- 
dom. Shcharansky  must  be  released.* 


•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 

difficult  for  an  American  to  under- 
stand the  plight  of  a  person  such  as 
Anatoly  Shcharansky^  How  can  we  un- 
derstand the  imprisonment  of  a  person 
for  IS  years  because  he  wanted  to  emi- 
grate from  his  native  land? 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  remains  in 
prison,  in  ill  health.  He  has  never  been 
a  threat  to  the  Soviet  police  state,  but 
wanted  only  to  leave  to  join  his  wife  in 
Israel.  Last  September  he  collapsed 
and  was  hospitalized  for  33  days,  then 
returned  to  prison. 

The  situation  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky describes  the  condition  of  Soviet 
society.  Thousands  are  in  prisons,  or 
remote  labor  camps  because  they 
voiced  dissent.  It  is  government  by 
terror.  It  is  the  kind  of  government 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  would  extend 
across  the  Earth,  if  they  could. 

That  is  why  we  must  all  be  interest- 
ed in  the  case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  the  thousands  of  other  cases  like 
his.  They  show  us  what  the  future  will 
be  if  we  fail  to  maintain  the  will  and 
the  strength  to  resist  Soviet  advances. 

We  stand  for  something  far  better 
than  the  Soviet  vision  of  the  world. 
We  cherish  the  concept  of  individual 
liberty  and  today  we  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  this  value  by  appeal- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day, 
March  15,  1982,  marks  the  fifth  aimi- 
versary  of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous fighters  for  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  tragic  anniversary 
for  Shchairansky.  whose  struggle  with 
the  heartless  Soviet  regime  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  When  he 
was  seized  by  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
March  15,  1977,  there  was  a  worldwide 
reaction  of  shock  and  outrage.  It  was 
not  until  more  than  a  year  later  that 
the  Soviets  brought  Shcharansky  to  a 
show  trial  with  trumped-up  charges  of 
treason,  espionage,  and  anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivity. He  was  sentenced  to  a  13-year 
prison  term. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  really  sent 
to  prison  because  of  his  success  in 
alerting  the  world  to  the  Kremlin's 
unrelenting  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews,  not  because  of  treason  or  espio- 
nage. His  unrelenting  efforts  to 
achieve  freedom  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  others  brought  about  this  harsh 
Kremlin  action. 

Shcharansky's  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment has  brought  a  continued  torrent 
of  protests  from  around  the  world.  His 
fate  has  become  a  focal  point  for 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Senators,  and  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
joined  to  denounce  the  false  charges 
brought  against  Shcharansky.  and  to 
demand  that  he  be  set  free. 

But  in  the  past  year  conditions  have 
greatly  worsened  for  Shcharansky.  In 
September,  he  collapsed  from  hunger 


as  a  result  of  an  extended  stay  in  a 
punishment  cell,  and  was  hospitalized 
for  33  days.  Upon  his  release  from  the 
hospital  in  November,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Chistopol  Prison  for  3  years 
for  "continuing  to  consider  himself 
not  guilty."  Conditions  in  prison  are 
much  harsher  than  those  in  the  labor 
camp. 

In  January  1982.  Shcharansky's 
mother  and  brother  were  permitted  to 
see  him  for  2  hours.  They  were  his 
only  visitors  in  the  last  16  months.  His 
mother  fears  that  the  severe  head- 
aches and  eye  disorders  from  which  he 
suffered  during  his  first  3  years  in 
prison  are  returning.  She  observed 
that  harassment  of  her  son  is  intensi- 
fying, and  that  he  did  not  seem  opti- 
mistic about  seeing  her  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  March  14, 
1982.  I  had  the  great  honor  of  being 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  FYeedom  Award  for  1982, 
from  the  Long  Island  Committee  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  which  has  played  a 
major  role  in  fighting  for  Shchar- 
ansky's freedom  under  the  leadership 
of  Lynn  Singer.  The  Long  Island  Com- 
mittee has  established  this  award  to 
encourage  even  stronger  efforts  to  free 
this  unfortunate  victim  of  Soviet  per- 
secution. 

We  must  do  more  for  this  most 
heroic  man  whose  only  crime  is  his 
desire  for  freedom.  If  we  allow  this 
sort  of  inhumane  treatment  to  contin- 
ue without  protest,  it  will  simply  en- 
courage the  Soviets  to  increase  their 
persecution  of  the  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  seek,  with  Shcharansky,  to 
breathe  the  sweet  air  of  freedom  in 
Israel.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  our  demands  for  the  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  the  thou- 
sands like  him  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  combined  protests 
are  surely  to  be  heard,  even  behind 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.* 
*  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Bingham 
in  the  special  order  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

The  saga  of  this  man's  suffering, 
hardship,  and  the  wrongful  punish- 
ment he  has  endured,  compel  us  all  to 
protest  vociferously  and  again  call 
upon  the  Soviet  authorities  to  do  what 
is  right  and  release  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. Today,  we  mark  the  fifth  year 
of  his  Imprisonment  and  later  this 
year  will  bring  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
his  marriage  to  Avital.  She  has  persist- 
ently worked  for  her  husband's  free- 
dom since  her  release  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  just  1  day  after  their  marriage. 
The  Shcharansky's  have  lost  almost  5 
years  of  their  married  life  to  the 
shackle~  of  Soviet  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity. We  are  here  today  to  see  that 
they  are  soon  able  to  celebrate  their 
marriage  in  the  free  world. 
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Our  immediate  fear  is  that  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  health,  while  waning 
over  these  years,  has  grown  rapidly 
worse  and  he  cannot  withstand  indefi- 
nitely the  cruel  treatment  which  has 
created  and  which  prolongs  his  state 
of  ill  health.  Last  September,  Linda 
Katz  of  my  staff  met  with  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's brother,  Leonid,  and  his 
mother.  Ida  Milgrom  in  Moscow,  both 
of  whom  at  that  time  has  no  recent 
news  o.f  his  condition.  Later  in  Sep- 
tember, his  mother  received  a  letter 
from  him  dated  July  1,  during  which 
time  he  was  being  hospitalized  for 
blood  pressure  problems  and  a  gener- 
ally weakened  condition.  He  indicated 
then  that  he  weighed  about  118 
pounds  and  that  his  "eyes  almost 
hardly  "bother  me  nowadays  as  I  have 

been  reading  much  less. Most 

recently  we  have  learned  that  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  mother  and  brother 
were  permitted  to  visit  him  this  past 
January.  His  mother  feels  that  his 
condition  is  growing  worse,  that  Soviet 
authorities  have  Intensified  their  har- 
assment, and  that  her  son  is  not  hope- 
ful that  he  will  be  able  to  see  his 
mother  again. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  repeat- 
edly imposed  this  kind  of  arbitrary,  in- 
humane treatment  on  innocent  human 
beings  who  merely  want  the  freedom 
to  emigrate.  How  long  will  it  take 
before  the  Soviet  Government  ac- 
knowledges that  freedom  and  the 
dream  of  liberty  caimot  be  locked  up, 
starved,  or  hidden  away,  neither  can  It 
be  psychologically  erased.  This  dream 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  who 
are  oppressed  and  will  not  expire  at 
the  hands  of  force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  calling  this  special  order  for  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky.  I  know  that  our  pro- 
tests will  help  because  justice— albeit 
hard-won— will  triumph.* 
*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  join  once 
again  with  my  colleagues  In  calling  for 
the  Inunedlate  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

The  treatment  Mr.  Shcharansky  has 
endured  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  the  past  year  and  a  half  is 
beyond  belief.  The  sheer  time  and 
energy  that  is  spent  by  the  authorities 
in  oppressing  their  own  people  is  In- 
comprehensible. But  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime  being  committed  against  An- 
atoly Shcharansky.  his  family,  and  hu- 
manity itself,  is  an  absolute  outrage.  I 
am  sometimes  at  a  loss  as  to  how  we 
can  best  communicate  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  know  that  we  speak  a  different 
language.  But  do  we  not  have  at  least 
the  most  basic  of  human  needs  in 
common?  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  right 
even  to  live  Is  being  abrogated.  I  stand 
In  awe  of  him.  Through  all  of  the 
physical  and  psychological  torment, 
his  spirit  and  his  dignity  and  his  will 
remain  Intact. 


I  urge  the  Soviet  officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  atrocities  being  conmiltted 
against  Shcharansky,  to  try  for  just  1 
minute  to  imagine  the  sense  of  out- 
rage they  themselves  would  feel  if 
they  were  treated  as  he  has  been.  I 
urge  them  to  give  him  the  freedom 
which  is  his  right.* 

*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  as  we  mark 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  34-year-old  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. We  are  all  aware  of  the  shock- 
ing details  of  his  imprisonment  and 
the  plight  of  thousands  of  Jews  In 
Russia  who  choose,  like  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky, to  practice  the  religion  of  their 
fathers. 

We  must  continue  to  bring  this  mes- 
sage to  the  world  in  order  to  under- 
score the  continuing  Indifference  of 
Moscow  of  the  rights  to  political  and 
religious  freedom  of  its  citizens  as 
guaranteed  by  the  signers  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  The  valor  displayed  by 
Mr.  Shcharansky  In  light  of  his  brutal 
treatment  in  isolation  cells  and  subse- 
quent weakening  from  sickness  stands 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  inhumanity  of 
his  captors. 

What  Is  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
crime?  For  what  has  he  spent  5  years 
in  prison  camps  with  another  8  years 
yet  to  serve?  He  has  spent  this  time 
imprisoned  because  he  wished  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  he 
could  pursue  a  freedom  which  he  had 
not  known  In  Russia.  He  wished  to 
both  practice  his  religion  and  escape 
from  the  harsh  persecution  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
fighting  for  these  rights,  which  every 
American  takes  for  granted,  he  has 
become  a  living  example  of  what  he 
wished  to  escape.  Like  many  Soviet 
Jews  he  was  charged  with  treason  and 
sent  to  jail  on  trumped-up  charges. 

With  his  health  faUing,  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's mother,  brother,  and  friends 
appealed  for  help  in  trying  to  gain  An- 
atoly's  release.  To  date  government  of- 
ficials have  not  compiled  with  these 
requests,  and  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
health  continues  to  deteriorate. 

And  yet  the  Soviets  continue  their 
cruel  and  Inhumane  treatment.  His 
wife.  Avltal,  was  forced  to  leave  Russia 
in  1977,  1  day  after  the  couple  was 
married.  She  left  with  the  understand- 
ing that  her  husband  would  soon 
follow.  To  this  day  they  have  not  seen 
each  other  again.  With  each  attempt 
Mr.  Shcharansky  makes  to  get  his 
prayer  book  back,  the  Soviets  declare 
harsher  measures  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  Ida  Mlli- 
grom,  Anatoly's  mother,  should  be 
heard  all  over  the  world.  It  is  both  a 
message  and  a  question,  "Is  there  any 
way  that  this  world  can  prevent  the 
destruction  of  an  innocent  victim  of 
arbitrary  cruelty?" 

I  hope  for  the  world's  sake  that  the 
answer  Is  "Yes."  I  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  Anatoly  Shcharansky 


as  a  signal  to  the  world  and  to  its 
people  that  they  will  follow  the  Hel- 
sinki accord  of  1975  and  allow  its  citi- 
zens the  right  to  religious  freedom  and 
emigration.* 


TRAGEDY  IN  AMERICA'S 
NURSING  HOMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  in  the  hope  that  collec- 
tively working  together  we  can  pre- 
vent a  tragedy  in  the  making  In  Amer- 
ica. I  refer  specifically  to  the  situation 
In  America's  nursing  homes  and  the 
impact  on  those  homes  of  the  budget 
as  proposed  and  the  impact  as  a  result 
of  regulations  being  discussed  by  the 
administration. 

During  this  15  minutes.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  specifically  what  this  means 
In  the  country  and  very  specifically 
how  It  will  impact  the  nursing  homes 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  When  we 
talk  about  nursing  homes  in  America, 
1.3  million  Americans  who  are  there 
presently  under  funding  received  from 
medicare  and  medicaid,  more  often 
than  not  we  are  talking  about  the 
frailest  of  the  frail  elderly.  We  are 
talking  about  those  frequently  who 
are  forgotten  people  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Americans  who  probably  are 
in  their  late  seventies,  eighties,  or 
nineties. 

My  own  background  In  this  field  Is 
as  a  direct  result  of  State  service  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  1975  the 
then  Governor.  Ella  Grasso.  appointed 
me  to  chair  an  investigation  of  Con- 
necticut's nursing  homes.  Through 
that  investigation  and  through  later 
work  as  Connecticut's  cabinet  level 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  I  grew  to  real- 
ize the  very  sensitive  area  of  concern 
for  far  too  few  Americans. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  as  we 
talk  today,  there  are  30.000  Connecti- 
cut residents  living  In  500  nursing 
homes;  again,  the  frailest  of  the  frail, 
those  more  often  than  not  there 
through  funding  for  medicare  and 
medicaid  and  those  more  often  than 
not  there  without  family  and  without 
friends. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  homes  in  this 
country  and.  Indeed,  In  Connecticut, 
are  good  homes  with  good  staff  and 
with  good  quality  of  care.  But  I  found 
through  my  work,  first  as  an  investiga- 
tor and  then  as  a  commissioner,  that 
there  were  very  real  problems.  These 
problems  will  only  be  expanded  if  we 
approve  a  budget  which  will  cut  back 
on  Inspection,  which  will  cut  back  on 
medical  supervision,  which  will  cut 
back  on  the  presence  of  social  workers, 
and  will  cut  back  on  a  requirement 
that  the  day-to-day  staff  have  training 
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that  is  updated  to  the  most  contempo- 
rary medical  practices. 

Second,  if  the  regulations  being 
talked  about  are  put  in  place,  we  are 
guaranteeing  fewer  inspections,  fewer 
foUowup  inspections,  and  the  type  of 
tragedy  and  horror  stories  that 
marked  nursing  homes  in  America  in 
the  1970s. 

Now,  what  types  of  abuse  did  we  find 
in  Cormecticut? 

Wooden  frame  homes  with  fire 
alarm  systems  that  did  not  work.  Prail 
elderly  being  housed  on  the  second 
story  of  a  home  without  a  fire  escape. 

Patients  wandering  off  and  freezing 
to  death  because  of  inadequate  staff- 
ing and  improper  supervision. 

On  the  health  front,  we  found  pa- 
tients who  were  physically  abused.  We 
found  far  too  many  patients  who  were 
overtranquilized,  receiving  as  many  as 
five  prescription  drugs  daily:  two  of 
these  being  of  a  tranquilizing  variety. 

We  found  patients  who  were  too 
often  restrained,  kept  in  their  beds  or 
strapped  into  chairs. 

We  found  cases  of  understaffing, 
where  to  meet  Federal  codes  or  State 
needs  we  had  a  nurse  being  listed  by 
her  maiden  name  and  her  married 
name  to  show  that  there  were  two 
nurses  onboard  and  as  part  of  that 
sUff. 

And.  yes.  we  found  too  frequently 
patients  who  were  not  maintained 
properly  and  as  a  result  ended  up  with 
bad  back  cases  and  bed  sores. 

We  found  physical  abuse.  Two 
months  ago  in  Connecticut  a  nursing 
home  operator  pleaded  guilty  to  using 
Federal  funds  for  the  development  of 
what— not  quality  of  care  in  his  home, 
but  an  X-rated  movie,  using  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  produce  that  movie.  And  yet 
it  was  tolerated. 

We  found  the  case  in  Connecticut  in 
the  1970's  of  one  doctor  who  went 
back  for  the  regular  examination 
called  for  under  medicare  and  spent  an 
average  of  5  minutes  a  patient,  reim- 
bursing each  and  every  case  himself 
the  ma}0znum  under  medicare.  And  he 
ended^  up  with  a  nickname.  They 
called  him  in  Connecticut  "the 
Runner." 

And  yet  because  of  lack  of  oversight 
and  supervision,  this  took  place. 

Wt  found  in  one  home  as  many  as 
seven  corporations  set  up  because 
there  was  a  cost-related  reimburse- 
ment system  and  therefore  there  was 
one  corporation  to  buy  the  land,  an- 
other to  develop  the  land,  another  to 
lease  back  the  facility,  another  to 
manage  the  facility,  another  to  pro- 
vide cleaning  services,  linen,  and  laun- 
dry. Seven  corporations  in  one  home 
for  reimbursement  purposes. 

We  found  patients'  funds  commin- 
gled so  that  there  was  no  accountabil- 
ity as  to  what  happened  to  their 
money. 

And,  yes,  we  found  in  the  case  of 
clinical  laboratories  there  we  had  ex- 


aminations   that    were    being    reim- 
bursed that  had  not  been  performed. 

Now.  if  the  cutbacks  called  for  under 
the  administration's  budget  take  place, 
we  are  inviting  further  disaster  in  this 
area. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened 
in  Connecticut  as  a  result  of  these 
cuts. 

In  my  own  State,  cuts  for  inspecting 
nursing  homes  under  the  Federal 
system  have  been  reduced  from 
$738,000  to  $332,000.  As  a  result,  the 
inspection  staff  has  been  cut  from  43 
to  30. 

Fire  safety,  five  positions  deleted. 

Dietitians.  The  number  of  dietitians 
is  cut  in  half. 

Social  work  supervisor  eliminated. 
The  therapeutic  recreational  consult- 
ants eliminated.  And  the  fiscal  audit- 
ing scaled  back  dramatically. 

You  Icnow  and  I  know  if  this  contin- 
ues there  is  going  to  be  only  one 
result,  and  that  will  be  more  abuse. 

Then  in  the  area  of  proposed  regula- 
tion. The  budget  is  bad  enough  with 
what  it  will  produce.  But  in  the  area 
of  regulation,  in  the  name  of  deregula- 
tion, the  administration  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  there  be  a 
physician  director  for  each  nursing 
home.  Now,  what  that  means  is  a  nurs- 
ing home  without  a  physician  direct- 
ing it.  And  you  tell  me  what  that 
means.  It  means  quite  frankly  lack  of 
proper  medical  care. 

Second,  proposed  under  regulations 
that  are  being  floated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, no  requirement  for  a  social 
worker.  What  will  we  end  up  with? 
The  warehousing  of  patients.  The  for- 
gotten and  frail  elderly  will  be  ware- 
housed in  the  nursing  homes  of  this 
country. 

Third,  the  requirement  for  training, 
on-the-job  training,  to  stay  abreast  of 
medical  developments,  will  be  elimi- 
nated or  scaled  back. 

If  this  budget  is  approved,  if  these 
regulations  are  promulgated,  the 
impact  on  the  frail  elderly.  1.3  million 
in  nursing  homes  in  America,  can  be 
disastrous. 

So  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality 
of  care,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
cern for  human  dignity,  and  for  the 
concern  for  the  taxpayer  who  will  pay 
for  services  that  will  be  lacking  in  su- 
pervision, that  will  be  lacking  in  fiscal 
accountability,  and  will  lack  an  ele- 
ment of  basic  human  dignity.  I  call  on 
the  administration  to  revise  Its  budget 
and  above  all  to  submit  regulations 
that  will  keep  a  commitment  of  basic 
human  dignity  to  1.3  million  very  im- 
portant Americans  who  happen  to  be 
living  in  nursing  homes. 

I  include  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Schweiker. 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweikek. 
Secretary  of  Health   and  Human  Servicei. 
Wathinoton.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  write  as  a  former 
Commissioner   on  Aging  (or  the  State  of 


Connecticut  and  the  chairman  of  a  State 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
Nursing  Home  Industry  to  express  my  grave 
concern  with  Federal  budget  cuts  that  have 
made  difficult  the  task  of  surveying  nursing 
homes  for  compliance  with  Federal  stand- 
ards, and  with  proposed  regulatory  changes 
now  contemplated  by  your  Department  that 
will  effectively  deregulate  the  Industry. 

While  I  recognize  some  of  the  burdens 
placed  on  nursing  home  administrators  as  a 
result  of  the  maze  of  Federal  and  State  re- 
quirements. I  also  recognize  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  must  not  abrogate  a  most 
critical  function  that  stems  from  Its  enor- 
mous financial  commitment  to  the  care  of 
those  elderly  who  must  be  cared  for  In  an 
Institutional  setting— the  direct  regulation 
of  both  the  quality  and  safety  of  nursing 
homes  and  the  varied  services  they  deliver.  I 
Join  with  virtually  every  major  national  or- 
ganization representing  the  Interests  of 
older  Americans  in  urging  you  to  Immedi- 
ately terminate  all  departmental  activities 
relating  to  the  drafting  of  proposed  regula- 
tions in  this  area.  I  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed to  leam  that  present  plans  call  for 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  new  regula- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register  during  the 
April  congressional  recess.  Please  be  certain 
that  a  number  of  concerned  members  are 
prepared  for  that  possibility  and  are  com- 
mitted to  conducing  public  hearings  across 
the  country  to  Inform  citizens  of  the  traves- 
ty that  promulgation  of  such  regulations 
would  cause. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  concerns 
that  I  have.  Olven  the  urgency  o^  this 
matter.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  provide 
me  with  a  detailed  response  as  soon  as  Is 
possible  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  Some  nursing  home  operators  make  an 
understandable  claim  when  they  state  that 
the  Inspection  process  Is  oftentimes  duplica- 
tive, wasteful,  and  time  consuming.  The  req- 
uisite forms  for  completion  of  the  Inspec- 
tion process  may  well  take  days  to  fill  out. 
Indeed,  In  light  of  the  tremendous  variation 
In  the  quality  of  nursing  homes  and  the 
great  cost  and  time  associated  with  the  in- 
spection process,  those  homes  with  chronic 
deficiency  records  should  be  designated  the 
principal  targets  for  regular  inspections. 
This  must  not.  Mr.  Secretary,  be  construed 
as  an  Invitation  to  In  any  way  diminish  the 
Federal  role  In  the  Inspection  process.  Since 
the  horror  stories  of  the  early  seventies 
scores  of  sutMtandard  nursing  homes  have 
been  closed  the  result  of  increased  regula- 
tion. While  the  situation  has  Improved  dra- 
matically over  the  last  decade,  numerous  re- 
ports would  indicate  that  cases  of  fraud,  ne- 
glect, and  Inadequate  care  remain  wide- 
spread. Your  own  Inspector  General  will  no 
doubt  t>e  able  to  verify  the  llttany  of  cases 
that  are  spared  prosecution  each  year.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  you  have  proposed  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  level  of  Federal  fund- 
ing to  State  agencies  to  perform  survey  and 
certification  functions.  Never  has  the  need 
for  a  strong  Federal  role  l)een  greater,  par- 
ticularly when  State  governments  are 
unable  to  assume  the  costs  of  Increased  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  I  would  like  you  to 
address  this  seeming  Inconsistency,  and 
leam  of  your  own  view  as  what  the  appro- 
priate Federal  role  should  be  In  this  area. 

(2)  Further.  I  would  like  you  to  clarify 
some  confusion  that  exists  as  to  both  cur- 
rent and  proposed  levels  of  funding  for 
State  Inspection  and  certification  activities. 
In  the  appendix  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposals.  It  Is 
maintained  that  $37.1  million  was  expended 
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for  these  functions  In  fiscal  year  1981.  an  es- 
timated $21.1  milhon  In  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
that  $19.2  million  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  However.  State  officials  have  been  In- 
formed by  Federal  officials  that  only  $13.5 
million  will  actually  be  expended  In  fiscal 
year  1982  and  that  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  the  States  Is  based  upon  this  figure.  In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  funds  for  In- 
specting nursing  homes  and  other  medicare 
facilities  were  reduced  from  $738,000  last 
year  to  $332,000  this  year,  and  Its  Inspection 
staff  has  been  reduced  to  30  persons  from 
43.  This  has  resulted  In  the  loss  of  5  fire 
safety  Inspectors.  1  of  2  dieticians,  the  only 
social  work  consultant,  and  3  therapeutic 
recreation  consultants.  Further,  the  State  Is 
only  able  to  support  one  financial  auditor. 

With  limited  resources.  Inspections  have 
had  to  be  limited  to  only  those  homes  with 
poor  performance  records  In  the  past.  Thus, 
follow-up  of  any  kind  has  been  curtailed 
and  a  schedule  for  the  Inspection  of  other 
facilities  has  virtually  been  abandoned.  I 
would  appreciate  clarification  of  these  budg- 
etary questions,  as  well  as  your  comments 
on  the  changes  In  State  Inspection  person- 
nel and  procedures  that  Federal  funding 
cuts  as  necessitated. 

(3)  With  regard  to  aspects  of  the  most 
recent  drafts  of  proposed  new  nursing 
homes  regulations  that  I  have  became 
aware  of.  I  have  several  primary  concerns. 
First,  existing  statute  and  regulation  places 
the  greatest  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  an  appropriate  plan  of 
care  for  each  patient  and  proper  monitoring 
activities  with  at  least  on»  physician  direc- 
tor. The  delivery  of  virtually  all  services  is 
predicated  upon  physician  approval,  and 
certain  patient  rights  to  religious  observ- 
ance, free  association,  the  control  of  person- 
al property,  and  other  basic  rights  are  sub- 
ject to  the  discretion  of  the  consulting  phy- 
sician. Remarkably,  proposed  new  regula- 
tions under  study  by  your  Department 
would  not  only  repeal  the  requirement  that 
every  home  have  at  least  one  physician  con- 
sultant, but  also  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  a  social  worker.  I  can  think  of  no  two 
more  critical  ptofesslonals  In  the  determina- 
tion of  appropriate  care,  and  yet  these  pro- 
posed regulations  would  yield  to  the  opera- 
tor of  the  facility  in  determining  what  per- 
sonnel, if  any.  are  best  equipped  to  dis- 
charge these  critical  functions.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  conunents  on  these  changes 
that  are  contemplated,  and  in  addition  any 
Information  that  you  might  have  as  to  sug- 
gested changes  In  requirements  for  pharma- 
cy consultation,  and  the  use  of  other  outside 
resources. 

(4)  Finally.  I  am  vehemently  opposed  to 
any  changes  that  would  diminish  or  elimi- 
nate requirements  that  nursing  home  per- 
sonnel be  provided  with  In-servlce  training, 
that  procedures  be  established  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communicable  diseases,  and 
that  would  lessen  In  any  way  existing  re- 
quirements for  the  adherence  to  strict  fire 
and  safety  codes.  Your  thoughts  as  to  a  con- 
tinued federal  responsibility  In  these  areas 
would  also  be  most  helpful. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  In  your  ad- 
ministration responsible  for  early  drafts  of 
these  regulatory  changes  that  the  nursing 
home  industry  in  America  U  over-regulated 
and  that  reform  In  this  area  will  save  the 
Federal  Government  substantial  sums  of 
money.  It  Is  my  contention.  Mr.  Secretary, 
as  one  who  understands  these  issues  quite 
well  that  in  perhaps  no  other  Industry  has 
the  effect  of  Increased  regulation  been  so 
positive.  In  fact,  there  are  many  who  share 


my  view  that  there  are  areas  that  demand 
Federal  oversight  where  It  does  not  now 
exist,  and  that  there  are  relevant  statutes 
and  regulations  that  unwisely  go  unen- 
forced. Further.  I  fall  to  see  how  closer  scru- 
tiny of  nursing  home  financial  activity  and 
levels  of  care  will  result  In  greater  expense 
lib  the  Federal  Government.  Rather.  I  sus- 
*pect  that  such  action  will  only  help  con- 
■tunln  medicare  and  medicaid  costs  by  root- 
ing out  fraudulant  claims,  and  by  assuring 
the  delivery  of  appropriate  services  to  those 
who  need  them. 

Should  you  approve  the  promulgation  of 
these  regulatory  changes.  Mr.  Secretary, 
you  will  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  some  1.3 
million  elderly  that  reside  In  nursing  homes 
today  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. I  fear  that  the  deregulation  of  the 
nursing  home  Industry  that  these  changes 
would  effect  might  represent  a  major  step 
backward  in  our  critical  effort  to  provide 
safe  and  adequate  care  to  those  who  need  It. 
I.  for  one.  am  prepared  to  take  whatever 
action  necessary  to  prevent  the  Implementa- 
tion of  any  changes  In  existing  standards 
that  win  return  us  to  the  tragedies  and  the 
disgraces  that  marked  the  industry  only  a 
short  time  ago.  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
reject  any  proposals  for  changes  in  this 
area  I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  work 
with  you  and  your  staff  In  the  development 
of  changes  where  the  regulatory  burden  on 
the  Industry  Is  genuinely  excessive  and  un- 
necessary, and  on  areas  where  the  Federal 
role  must  be  strengthened. 

I  thank  you  for  your  personal  attention  to 
this  matter  of  great  importance,  and  look 
forward  to  your  Immediate  response  to  the 
concerns  mentioned  here. 
Sincerely. 

William  R.  Ratchtord. 

Member  of  Congress. 


prior  to  trial  is  mandated  in  all  cases 
involving  crimes  of  violence,  an  of- 
fense punished  by  life  imprisonment 
or  the  death  penalty,  and  certain  ixar- 
cotics  cases. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  on  th**  Feder- 
al level  to  stop  the  rising  crime  rate. 
This  bill  together  with  the  other  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  should  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  when  the  time 
comes  for  debate  and  vote  on  this 
floor. 


PRETRIAL  DETENTION 

(Mr.  SK£ltON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  week  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  deals  with 
the  all-Important  and  very  serious 
Issue  of  crime  control. 

The  bill  that  I  Introduce  this  week 
permits  pretrial  detention  of  certain 
dangerous  and  certain  violent  crimi- 
nals. The  bill  rounds  out  my  legislative 
program  which  is  designed  to  curb  and 
control  crime  In  this  country. 

Last  fall  I  Introduced  three  bills 
which  are  designed  to  toughen  the 
Federal  laws  to  help  curb  America's 
rising  crime  rate  by  strengthening  the 
existing  mandatory  penalties  for  using 
or  carrying  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  for  establishing 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  in  Feder- 
al cases,  and  providing  for  Federal 
criminal  penalty  for  certain  robberies 
involving  drugs. 

This  bill  that  I  am  introducing  this 
week  permits  the  Federal  courts  to 
deny  bail  to  persons  whose  release 
would  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the 
public.  Under  this  bill's  provisions,  a 
hearing  to  determine  If  someone  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  should  be  detained 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTOR 
LOBBYISTS 

Yhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  is  the  largest 
timber-producing  district  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  we  are 
presently  in  the  worst  unemployment 
situation  since  the  1950's.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  high  Interest  rates  that 
have  put  a  depression  on  the  housing 
Industry  and  the  huge  Federal  deficits 
over  the  years  that  are  projected  to  be 
even  larger  In  the  years  to  come. 

And  so  it  was  when  I  saw  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  Sunday  one 
more  story  about  defense  contractors 
trying  to  get  more  of  our  Federal 
budget  than  they  already  have;  when  I 
saw  in  the  Washington  Post  a  story  by 
Walter  Plncus  describing  the  lobbyists, 
the  defense  contractor  lobbyists  on 
the  Hill  who  are  trying  to  get  even 
more  money  for  their  weapons  ma- 
chines with  vast  cost  overruns,  trying 
to  gobble  up  more  of  the  Federal  tax- 
payers' money,  putting  my  congres- 
sional district  further  out  of  work,  I 
felt  deeply  outraged. 

I  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
story  it  talked  about  the  Army's  AH64 
Apache  attack  helicopter,  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  controversial  of  the 
Army's  new  weapons  programs.  The 
story  said  that  in  the  past  few  months 
the  Army's  projected  cost  estimate  for 
the  first  AH64's  has  risen  almost  40 
percent,  making  the  entire  $6  billion. 
356-hellcopter  program  a  prime  target 
for  legislators  seeking  to  cut  defense 
spending— as  it  should  be. 

But  then  the  lobbyists  are  coming 
into  town  to  protect  their  gravy  train 
at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
employment  and,  in  my  estimation, 
weakening  our  national  security. 

It  so  happens  that  one  defense  in- 
dustry lobbyist  was  at  a  dinner  several 
weeks  ago  at  which  one  of  my  aides 
was  present  and  they  began  discussing 
foreign  policy  and  national  security. 
My  aide  mentioned  that  he  worked  for 
me  and  that  I  opposed  the*^military  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador.  And  this  In- 
dividual leaned  over  to  my  aide  and 
said.  "Do  you  know  how  much  money 
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there  Is  to  be  made  in  El  Salvador?  We 
are  going  to  make  that  money." 

Now.  that  is  the  statement  of  the 
man,  one  of  the  men  coming  in,  trying 
to  get  more  money  for  their  defense 
contracts. 

Was  national  security  at  stake?  No. 
Was  our  position  in  the  world  at 
stake?  No. 

It  was  how  much  money  could  the 
defense  Industry  make  on  a  conflagra- 
tion such  as  exists  in  El  Salvador. 

He  leaned  over  to  my  aide,  and  said. 
"Do  you  know  how  much  money  there 
is  to  be  made  tn  El  Salvador?  We  are 
going  to  make  that  money." 

Another  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  year  has  as  its  headline  "De- 
fense Spending  Seen  Hurting  Econo- 
my" by  Hobart  Rowan.  It  begins: 

President  Reagan's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  says  the  sharp  Increase  he  has  pro- 
posed in  defense  spending  over  the  next  6 
years  will  create  "adverse  economic  effects" 
as  the  Pentagon  competes  with  rising  civil- 
ian demand  for  durable  goods. 

And  so  we  are  throwing  money  at 
the  Pentagon  to  the  detriment  of  our 
economy,  to  the  weakening  of  this 
Nation. 

One  person  in  this  body  was  quoted 
in  the  newspaper  as  saying  that  we 
have  thrown  so  much  at  the  Pentagon 
that  they  are  simply  vomiting  money, 
and  vomiting  does  not  create  national 
security  or  the  confidence  of  our 
people  in  our  Defense  E]stablishment. 

I  for  one  want  the  strongest  possible 
defense.  I  want  our  shores  to  be  com- 
pletely secure.  I  want  our  military  to 
be  proud  and  confident  as  well.  And  I 
will  support  any  valid,  good,  military 
program  that  will  increase  our  securi- 
ty. But  the  billions  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  that  su-e  being 
thrown  at  the  Pentagon  for  weapons 
systems  with  cost  ovemins,  with  waste 
and  extravagance  is  weakening  our  na- 
tional security. 

A  story  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. A  new  troop  carrier  leaps  hills, 
fires  on  the  nm.  But  after  20  years  of 
work  its  price  tag  has  hit  $1,880,000 
each. 

□  1230 

The  M-1  tank  that  requires  a  bull- 
dozer to  go  out  and  dig  its  holes  for  it, 
and  the  M-1  tank  itself  riddled  with 
cost  overruns,  and  a  transmission  so 
sensitive  that  it  does  not  work  much 
of  the  time— how  is  this  helping  us?  A 
stronger  defense  it  is  not. 

But,  what  does  this  administration 
want  to  do?  Build  more  hydrogen 
bomt>s.  Build  more  Apache  helicop- 
ters, and  M-1  tanks  and  sitting  ducks 
nuclear  carriers  at  a  cost  of  billions 
and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  and 
thereby  weakening  our  economy.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  worst  possible  thing 
we  could  do  to  keep  this  Nation  secure 
and  confident,  and  I  plead  with  this 
body  and  I  plead  with  the  administra- 
tion to  listen  to  the  people  of  this 


country,  who  know— who  know  that 
the  first  and  foremost  thing  we  must 
do  for  our  security  is  have  a  strong, 
confident  people  and  an  economy  that 
is  providing  jobs  for  the  people. 

But.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  In 
my  congressional  district  we  are  fast 
approaching  20-percent  unemploy- 
ment. In  some  parts  of  my  district  we 
have  50-percent  unemployment,  where 
the  timber  industry  is  brought  to  a 
complete  halt  because  of  high  interest 
rates  depressing  the  housing  industry. 
We  need  a  balanced  budget.  I.  for  one. 
have  voted  for  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years,  voting 
against  the  extravagance  in  all  the 
spending  programs.  There  is  nt>t  a 
Federal  program,  not  a  single  one, 
that  did  not  have  extravagance  in  it 
and  could  have  been  cut. 

But,  my  people  say,  "We  want  to  go 
back  to  work  and  we  want  a  balanced 
budget,  but  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  or  the  needy, 
and  now  even  the  middle  class,  who 
su-e  being  hurt  badly,  while  the 
wealthy  get  the  tax  breaks,  while  the 
oil  industry  and  the  nuclear  industry 
get  enormous  tax  loopholes  and  tax 
breaks.  We  want  it  to  be  fair,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  cut  so  deeply  that  our 
entire  educational  system  is  under- 
mined, our  true  hope  and  our  true  in- 
vestment for  the  future,  our  educa- 
tional system,  that  which  will  produce 
the  real  people,  the  young  people  of 
today  who  will  be  the  producers  of  to- 
morrow and  the  managers  of  tomor- 
row. They  are  the  investment  that  we 
must  make,  not  in  simple  gadgets  that 
create  more  junk  and  not  in  more  de- 
fense boondoggles  that  weaken  our  se- 
curity. "So.  therefore,  we  want  a  fair 
and  balanced  cut  in  our  Federal  pro- 
grams to  balance  the  budget,  and  one 
where  everyone  shares  and  shares 
alike  in  the  cuts,  in  the  tax  cuts  and  in 
the  budget  cuts." 

One  last  word  In  conclusion,  and 
that  is.  when  we  talk  about  military 
spending  in  relation  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  have  got  to  remem- 
ber one  thing:  that  is,  when  a  barber 
raises  his  price  of  his  haircut,  that  in- 
creases the  gross  national  product. 
When  there  Is  an  automobile  accident 
or  somebody  is  taken  to  the  hospital 
and  the  costs  are  counted  up.  that  in- 
creases the  gross  national  product.  But 
no  goods  are  produced  and  no  services 
are  really  produced.  But.  when  the 
military  budget  is  expanded,  that 
takes  hard  goods  and  that  takes  the 
core  of  our  economy's  resources  and 
puts  pressure  on  our  economy  and 
gives  nothing  in  return  in  terms  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  people.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  national  security  if  the 
money  is  spent  wisely,  but  in  terms  of 
the  economy  the  military  budget,  the 
money  put  out  for  the  military  budget, 
does  not  produce  goods  that  people 
are  then  going  to  buy  in  the  economy. 


So.  it  is  the  most  inflationary  kind  of 
spending  there  is.  and  draws  on  our  re- 
sources more  acutely  and  deeply  than 
any  other  kind  of  spending,  more  than 
when  the  barber  raises  his  price.  It 
puts,  in  effect,  nothing  back  into  the 
economy. 

So.  in  order  to  balance  the  budget 
we  simply  must  stop  the  cost  overruns 
of  these  enormously  expensive  weap- 
ons systems  and  get  the  military 
budget  back  in  line  and  get  a  lean, 
taut,  military  that  we  can  be  proud  of 
and  that  the  military  themselves  can 
be  proud  of;  get  the  budget  balanced 
and  by  putting  people  in  this  country 
back  to  work  building  a  stronger  econ- 
omy on  which  our  entire  security  is 
based. 


THE  1982  HOUSING  ACT 
HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  1982  Housing 
Act. 

Last  year's  housing  hearings  were 
the  most  extensive  ever  undertaken, 
and  this  year  again  the  subcommittee 
will  once  again  be  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Housing  is  as  vital  a  sector  as  any  in 
the  American  economy.  The  housing 
industry  today  is  in  the  deepest  and 
longest  distress  since  the  beginning  of 
statistical  measurements  of  the  indus- 
try. Nor  is  the  prospect  for  improve- 
ment cheerful,  with  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic policies  likely  to  keep  the  cost 
of  mortgage  money  out  of  sight,  and 
with  the  Reagan  political  aim  of  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  housing  indus- 
try permanently,  though  why  this 
should  be  done  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. Last  year,  housing  industry 
lobbies  were  content  to  watch  the 
Reagan  program  enacted:  this  year 
they  see  themselves  as  victims  of  that 
same  policy,  and  they  are  anxious  for 
help. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1982  aims  to 
provide  help  for  the  housing  industry, 
and  it  also  aims  to  provide  help  for 
those  citizens  who  need  to  find  low- 
cost  housing. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
low-cost  housing  is  not  the  same  as 
housing  programs  aimed  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  industry.  But  I  say  that  if 
the  middle  class  cannot  afford  hous- 
ing, then  the  j)oor  can  afford  it  even 
less.  If  we  help  only  some  of  those 
who  need  help,  and  exclude  those  who 
are  in  the  greatest  need,  we  are  com- 
mitting a  grave  error.  Those  who  need 
the  greatest  help  do  not  belong  to  and 
cannot  afford  to  contribute  to  political 
action  committees    and   I   hope   that 
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the  day  will  never  come  when  our  leg- 
islation speaks  only  to  the  need  of 
those  who  can  furuiel  contributions  to 
political  campaigns. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  have  a 
housing  policy  that  reaffirms  the  his- 
toric nations^  commitment  to  ade- 
quate housing  for  every  citizen,  and 
the  housing  bill  before  my  subcommit- 
tee would  do  exactly  that— reaffirm 
our  historic  national  commitment. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  heard  from 
the  most  humble  kind  of  people— ordi- 
nary residents  of  public  housing,  ordi- 
nary farm-workers  desperate  to  find 
decent  housing— as  well  as  from  the 
likes  of  administration  stalwarts  such 
as  David  Stockman.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  Our  policy  affects  the  poor 
and  humble,  and  so  it  must  be  shaped 
with  them  in  mind- not  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  administrators  whose 
theories  last  less  long  than  their  own 
tenure  in  office. 

We  must  have  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  housing  program.  That  is 
what  the  1982  housing  hearings  will 
demonstrate,  and  that  is  what  the  sub- 
committee bill  aims  to  achieve. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Thursday. 
March  4,  1982.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted: 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  16.  approving 
the  Journal  of  Wednesday.  March  3. 
1982: 

"Aye  "  on  rollcall  No.  17.  on  agreeing 
to  resolve  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House; 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  18.  passage  of 
H.R.  5118.  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and  to  settle 
Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims  in 
portions  of  the  Papago  Reservations; 
and 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  19.  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142.  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate 
March  21.  1982.  as  Afghanistan  Day.  a 
day  to  commemorate  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  against  the 
occupation  of  their  country  by  Soviet 
forces.* 


THE  ISSUE  IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA: JUSTICE  AND  DEMOCRA- 
CY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  for  Sunday.  March 
14,  contained  three  articles  on  the  sit- 
uation in  Central  America  which  were 


particularly  interesting  because,  de- 
spite the  diversity  of  background  and 
viewpoint  of  the  writers,  they  all 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.  That 
conclusion:  That  we  must  cease  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  get  into  the  position 
of  defending  the  indefensible  status 
quo  in  countries  where  the  population 
is  rebelling  against  military  repression 
and  economic  injustice  and  must  de- 
velop ways  of  assisting  the  growth  of 
centrist  democratic  elements. 

One  article  is  by  John  Bartlow 
Martin,  former  Ambassador  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  He  states  that  the 
causes  of  the  trouble  in  Central  Amer- 
ica are  simple,  "Indeed  they  are  one: 
Injustice."  Ambassador  Martin  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  debate  now  going  on 
between  the  Congress  on  the  one  hand 
and  Secretary  Haig  on  the  other  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  dangerous  assump- 
tion: That  if  Haig  can  produce  Irrefu- 
table evidence  that  Nicaragua,  Cuba, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  aiding  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  then  we 
would  be  justified  in  Intervening. 
Martin  points  out  that  that  is  the 
wrong  question,  that  we  should  be  de- 
bating a  political,  not  a  military,  solu- 
tion and  policies  to  help  shore  up  the 
vital  center  against  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left. 

A  second  article  is  by  William  E. 
Colby,  former  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  He  makes  the 
point  that  the  United  States  must 
have  a  bcfter  choice  than  a  brutal  dic- 
tator or  a  hostile  terrorist.  He  says 
that  the  missing  dimension  must  be 
vigorous  support  of  decent,  responsible 
centrist  leadership  and  political  forces 
in  Central  American  countries. 

The  third  article  is  by  columnist 
Richard  Cohen,  who  makes  up  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  specialist  on  Latin 
America  by  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  expresses  what  I  am  sure  are  the 
feelings  of  most  decent  Americans.  Let 
me  only  quote  here  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  article: 

I  have  a  dream.  I  dream  that  someday  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
peasants  in  some  civil  war. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  history  that  a  totali- 
tarian regime  like  the  Soviet  Union  gets  to 
use  the  rhetoric  of  social  progress  and  we 
get  stuck  on  the  side  of  privilege  and  reac- 
tion. It  would  be  nice  to  proclaim  our  Ideals, 
to  have  the  poor  and  underprivileged  of  the 
world  look  to  us— shout  our  slogans  and  con- 
sider us  their  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full   text  of  the 
three  articles  follows  these  remarks: 
Lism*  TO  Lopez  Portillo 
(By  John  Bartlow  Martin) 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  It  appeared  we  were 
headed  straight  for  military  Intervention  In 
El  Salvador.  Now,  thanks  to  the  press  and 
various  members  of  Congress,  and  to  Secre- 
tary Halg's  self-inflicted  wounds,  even  the 
secretary,  having  at  last  listened  to  what 
the  Mexicans  have  been  trying  to  tell  us. 
seems    to    have    paused    in    his    headlong 
charge.  Perhaps  we  can  use  the  breathing 
space  to  ask  what  it  Is  that  we  are  about. 


Of  199  U.S.  military  hostilities  abroad 
without  a  declaration  of  war  between  1798 
and  1972.  no  fewer  than  18  took  place  in  the 
Caribbean.  Early  In  this  century,  we  inter- 
vened there  mainly  because  of  our  anti-Kal- 
serism.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  inter- 
vened there  mainly  because  of  our  anti-com- 
munism. Usually  we  have  cried  panic  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Thus  our  Caribbean  policy  has  always 
swung  on  a  wider  hinge— the  hinge  of  our 
global  (and  domestic  political)  concerns. 
Isn't  it  about  time  we  devised  a  policy  lor 
the  Caribbean  itselP  We  have  not  had  one 
since  President  Johnson  killed  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  President  Nixon  buried  it. 
Recently,  President  Reagan  set  forth 
what  his  trumpeters  called  a  new  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  Its  three  main  proposals 
were  duty-free  entry  of  Caribbean  products 
into  the  United  SUtes  (with  certain  limiU- 
tlons).  incentives  to  U.S.  private  enterprise 
to  invest  in  the  Caribbean  and  supplemental 
aid. 

But  many  Caribbean  products  already 
enter  duty-free,  and  surely  President 
Reagan  knows  it  Is  highly  doubtful  that 
Congress  will  extend  the  list  over  the  an- 
guished outcries  of  domestic  industries  and 
labor  unions.  Surely  he  also  knows  that 
what  we  think  of  as  Investment  looks  to  the 
peoples  there  like  Yankee  Imperialism. 
Indeed,  in  many  Caribbean  countries,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  U.S.  private  enterprise  has 
much  of  a  future  at  all— they  don't  want  it. 
As  for  supplemental  aid.  most  of  it  will  go  to 
El  Salvador. 

Reagan's  whole  new  initiative  is  tightly 
tied  to  his  Caribbean  crusade  against  Nica- 
ragua. Castro  and  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
We  pay  heed  to  the  Caribbean  only  when 
something  goes  wrong.  We  are  the  only 
great  power  that  does  not  take  its  near 
neighlx)rs  seriously. 

Now  a  new  cycle  of  revolutions  from  below 
has  begun.  In  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas 
have  toppled  Somoza.  In  El  Salvador,  they 
seem  about  to  defeat  the  government  we 
support.  In  Guatemala,  the  Indians  are 
rising. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  trouble?  They 
are  simple.  Indeed,  they  are  one:  Injustice. 
In  some  places.  400  years  of  it.  In  some 
countries,  out  in  the  countryside,  campe- 
Glnos  ai?  poor  even  by  Asian  standards— 
they  never  see  $50  a  year,  yet  their  transis- 
tor radios  give  them  a  hint  of  what  life 
could  really  be.  For  Intellectuals,  and  for 
campeslnos  come  to  the  city,  injustice 
means  military  repression.  But  always  the 
root  cause  is  that  too  few  people  have  too 
much  land  and  money:  too  many  have  too 
little. 

Time  and  again  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
Join  these  revolutions.  Time  and  again  we 
have  defended  the  indefensible  sUtus  quo.  I 
can  think  of  only  one  decisive  turning  point 
where  we  threw  our  weight  solidly  against 
dicUtorship:  when  President  Kennedy  sent 
the  fleet  to  the  horizon  off  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  force  out  the  heirs  of  TruJlllo. 

But  our  present  national  debate  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  that  issue.  Instead.  It  is  addressed 
to  whether  foreign  communists  are  or  are 
not  aiding  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Haig 
sees  a  dark  conspiracy  running  straight  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  from  Nicaragua 
from  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
Castro  would  seem  to  have  more  to  gain 
from  accommodation  with  the  United  States 
than  from  helping  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las. The  Soviet  Union  would  scarcely  be 
eager  to  take  on  a  second  Latin  client  like  El 
Salvador. 
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Just  how  are  these  evil  conspirators  run- 
ning the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  from  Mana- 
gua? By  radio?  By  telephone?  By  courier? 
By  satellite  or  smoke  signal?  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  small  Caribbean  coun- 
tries, and  the  notion  that  an  apparatus  in 
Managua  could  direct  the  activities  of  guer- 
rillas in  the  caves  and  mountains  of  EI  Sal- 
vador is  simply  laughable. 

Behind  the  debate  now  going  forward  be- 
tween the  press  and  Capitol  Hill,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Haig  on  the  other,  lies  a  danger- 
ous assumption— that  if  indeed  Haig  can 
produce  ■irrefutable"  evidence  that  Nicara- 
gua. Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  really  are 
aiding  and  directing  the  guerrilla  movement 
in  El  Salvador,  then  of  course  we  will  be  Jus- 
tified in  intervening. 

But  that  is  the  wrong  question.  We  should 
be  debating  a  political,  not  a  military,  solu- 
tion to  the  Caribt>ean's  troubles— policies  to 
help  shore  up  the  vital  center  against  the 
extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left,  policies 
to  bring  peace.  We  should  start  with  the 
proposals  of  President  Lopez  Portlllo  of 
Mexico. 

Cdttrai.  Amxrica:  Caw  Wi  Shore  Up  the 

CElfTER? 

(By  William  E.  Colby) 

In  the  cries  of  El  Salvador's  parallel  to 
Vietnam,  emotion  overpowers  rationality.  A 
passive  electronic-listening  warship  in  inter- 
national waters  Is  equated  to  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  incident.  M16  rifles  in  the  hands  of 
three  American  advisers  are  equated  to  the 
landing  of  the  Marine  combat  forces  in 
1965.  The  problems  of  any  guerrilla  conflict 
are  equated  to  the  final  defeat  of  South 
Vietnam  at  the  hands  of  North  Vietnamese 
artillery  and  armor.  Perhaps  we  will  also  be 
presented  with  a  desperate  assault  on  the 
American  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  for  its 
media  impact  on  American  will— whatever 
its  failure  In  practical  terms. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  view  of  the  great 
American  nation  frightened  of  the  prospect 
of  military  action,  even  In  a  dispute  so  close 
to  lU  Interests.  What  doubts  must  assail 
allies  dependent  on  our  treaty  obligations  of 
collective  security  as  they  observe  this  quiv- 
ering panic  produced  by  a  few  guerrillas  in  a 
neighboring  cpuntry? 

Yet  there  is  some  basis  for  the  reaction. 
The  frustration  of  the  American  mlliUry 
effort  in  Vietnam  showed  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  ponderous  American  mili- 
tary machine  does  not  seem  applicable  to 
subversive  war  through  proxies.  The  over- 
throw of  the  shah  of  Iran  raises  questions 
about  the  stability  of  an  authoritarian  force 
against  revolutionary  passion,  whatever  the 
economic  and  social  Improvements  It  may  be 
making. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  for  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  and  Central  America  properly 
allocates  $5  for  economic  and  social  pro- 
gram^ for  every  $1  spent  on  security  assist- 
ance. This  recognizes  the  deep-seated  basis 
for  revolt  within  Central  Americas  oligar- 
chic societies,  grinding  poverty  and  histori- 
cally well-founded  suspicion  of  the  Yankee 
role.  Only  by  such  longer-term,  positive  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  can  a  change  t>e 
made  in  these  fundamentals  on  which  revo- 
lutions are  so  easily  founded. 

In  the  meantime,  security  assistance  is 
also  essential  to  those  nations  struggling  for 
their  existence  and  the  hope  of  a  more 
democratic  future.  Not  only  are  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  clear  in  their  virulent  hatred 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  examples  of 
Iran,  Vietnam  and  Cuba  and.  Increasingly, 
Nicaragua  also  demonstrate  that  their  au- 


thoritarianism will  be  more  intense  and 
brutal  than  what  they  propose  to  replace.  A 
short-term  security  contribution  to  prevent 
an  easy  success  of  the  proxy  Soviet  and 
Cuban  adventure  is  well  warranted. 

But  another  dimension  of  strategy  is  glar- 
ingly absent:  the  political.  The  administra- 
tion looks  to  elections  to  provide  legitimacy 
in  the  nations  of  Central  America,  as 
though  this  will  automatically  produce  pop- 
ular allegiance.  This  is  a  nice  theory,  but  It 
Is  obviously  inadequate.  It  assumes  that,  if 
the  revolutionary  forces  were  to  Join  the 
elections  and  win  them,  the  outcome  would 
be  quite  satisfactory.  It  also  ignores  the 
prospect  that  the  most  oligarchic  and  brutal 
forces  may  win  elections,  even  free  ones. 
The  first  outcome  gives  power  to  those  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States.  The  .second  en- 
sures repudiation  by  American  public  opin- 
ion. 

The  United  States  must  have  a  better 
choice  than  a  brutal  dictator  or  a  hostile 
terrorist.  The  missing  dimension  must  be 
vigorous  support  of  decent,  responsible  cen- 
trist leadership  and  political  forces  in  these 
countries. 

In  the  1950s  and  '60s,  this  duty  would 
have  been  quietly  assigned  to  the  CIA.  In 
West«m  Europe,  it  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  supporting  centrist  forces  against 
communist  subversive  compalgns.  But  after 
the  orgy  of  recrimination  against  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  in  the  mid  1970s,  it  is  clear 
that  assigning  this  mission  to  the  CIA  would 
be  quickly  revealed  and  denounced. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  to  the  covert 
approach.  Many  of  the  programs  which  In 
the  1950s  were  conducted  as  covert  oper- 
ations now  are  conducted  quite  openly  and 
consequently  without  controversy.  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting.  The  Asia  Foundation  and 
projects  to  build  labor  and  agricultural  or- 
ganizations are  now  supported  out  of  offi- 
cial AID  and  similar  funds. 

One  or  more  foundations  or  similar  orga- 
nizations should  be  openly  established  to 
assist  the  development  of  centrist  democrat- 
ic elements  in  Central  America.  They 
should  be  autonomously  managed  by  ap- 
pointed boards  and  funded  by  Congress. 
Schools,  publications,  activist  organizations, 
congresses  and  the  like  should  be  generated 
and  assisted,  to  enlist  supports  In  the  effort 
to  produce  a  better  society  under  local  lead- 
ers. Such  foundations  should  welcome  the 
support  of  political  groups  and  forces  from 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

These  foundations  would  of  course  have 
to  obtain  approval  from  local  governments 
for  their  activities,  and  to  act  In  the  open. 
But  official  American  support  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  sympathetic  ambassadors  in 
strong  terms.  This  would  undoubtedly 
arouse  protests  from  communist  and  proxy 
groups  throughout  the  world.  These  should 
be  given  the  same  consideration  that  we 
give  to  the  distinction  they  pretend  between 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet  government  and 
those  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  international  fronts. 

This  political  factor  would  give  cohesion 
to  the  economic,  social  and  security  ele- 
ments of  our  strategy  in  Central  America. 
Rather  than  waiting  hopefully  for  political 
results  to  come  from  economic  and  social 
programs.  It  would  mobilize  the  population 
to  achieve  them.  Rather  than  pretending 
neutrality  among  the  potential  winners  of 
free  elections.  It  would  link  the  United 
States  with  dynamic  and  healthy  leader- 
ship. And  it  would  have  no  historical  refer- 
ence point  In  Vietnam. 


Pipe  Dream 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 


I  have  a  dream.  I  dream  that  someday  the 
United  States  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
peasants  in  some  civil  war.  I  dream  that  we 
will  be  the  ones  who  will  help  the  poor  over- 
throw the  rich,  who  will  talk  about  land 
reform  and  education  and  health  facilities 
for  everyone,  and  that  when  the  Red  Cross 
or  Amnesty  International  comes  to  count 
the  bodies  and  take  the  testimony  of  women 
raped,  that  our  side  won't  be  the  heavies. 

It  would  t>e  nice  for  once  if  our  side  did 
not  wear  gaudy  military  uniforms  and  hide 
their  eyes  behind  dark  glasses.  I  would  love 
it  if  our  guys  wore  the  suspenders  and  the 
wide  hats  and  slept  at  night  in  the  country- 
side instead  of  behind  the  guarded  walls  of 
some  villa  with  a  wife  and  a  mistress  and  a 
Mercedes  Benz. 

I  suppose  that  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
would  like  us  once  to  l>e  on  the  side  of  histo- 
ry. It  would  have  l)een  nice  to  have  won  In 
Vietnam  and  China  before  that.  It  would 
have  been  terrific  to  have  been  the  Shah's 
enemy  and  the  friend  of  the  people  of  Iran. 
It  would  have  l>een  Just  great  to  have  not 
been  the  buddy  of  the  Somoza  family  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  pal  of  every  dictator  who 
sends  his  money  to  Switzerland  and  his  chil- 
dren to  American  military  schools.  Mayt>e 
then  things  would  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently. Maybe  then  we  would  not  be  looking 
Into  the  face  of  anti-American  zealots  like 
Khomeini. 

It  would  have  been  wonderful  if  we  were 
the  country  the  Sandinistas  turned  to  when 
they  started  their  revolution  in  Nicaragua. 
Why  not?  We  believe  In  democracy  and 
equality  and  in  freedom.  This  is  the  country 
that  was  formed  in  a  revolution  and  that  to 
this  day  is  so  unremittingly  democratic  that, 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention,  the 
5S-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  was  denounced 
as  government  oppression. 

E^^en  now  you  have  to  wonder  why  we 
have  this  argument  with  Nicaragua.  Why  do 
we  have  to  bolt  in  panic  from  any  country 
that  calls  Itself  Marxist  or  socialist?  So  what 
if  it  Is.  China  is  communist  and  It  is  our  new 
buddy.  Its  chief  enemies  are  other  commu- 
nist countries:  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietnamese,  In  turn,  fight  the 
Cambodians  and  the  Camt>odlans  fight  each 
other.  Communist  cohesiveness  exists  only 
In  American  myth. 

No  matter.  We  are  sort  of  at  war  with 
Nicaragua.  The  president  has  authorized 
$19  million  so  that  CIA  can  destabilize  " 
the  Sandinista  regime.  When  the  Libyans 
allegedly  sent  10  or  12  terrorists  here  to  de- 
stabilize" our  government,  we  predictably 
went  nuts.  Nations  can  not  do  these  sorts  of 
things  to  other  nations.  So  why  then  are  we 
doing  it  to  the  Nicaraguans? 

Once  again,  we  are  the  heavies.  Once 
again,  we  play  the  role  of  the  bully.  We  are, 
after  all,  past  masters  at  destabllization.  We 
have  destabilized  Nicaragua  before  with  the 
Marines  and  we  destabilized  Guatemala 
with  the  CIA  and  we  tried  to  destabilize 
Fidel  Castro  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  but  he  Just 
would  not  destabilize.  Now  Castro  Is  our  Im-  ^ 
placable  enemy. 

Only  a  dreamy  romantic  could  overlook 
the  realities  of  big  power  politics.  You  some- 
times have  to  make  unholy  alliances— deal 
with  the  sort  of  people  you  would  not  have 
to  dinner.  History  can  ensnarl  you.  We  are 
paying  now  in  Latin  America  for  the  sins  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co..  for  a  patronizing  view 
of    Central    and    South    Americans    that 
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showed  itself  in  a  thousand  movies  starring 
women  who  wore  bananas  on  their  heads. 

And  only  an  idiot  could  overlook  that 
rhetoric  is  only  words.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  terrific  slogans,  but  they  were  silent 
about  boat  people.  Sometimes  oppressive 
right  wing  regimes  are  replaced  by  more  op- 
pressive left  wing  ones— sometimes  atrocious 
ones  like  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia; 

But  that's  no  reason  to  settle  alwaysTOr 
the  status  quo.  to  attach  ourselves  like  bar- 
nacles to  whoever  is  in  power  and  to  compel 
the  forces  of  change  to  look  elsewhere  for 
support.  It  is  a  perversion  of  history  that  a 
totalitarian  regime  like  thfe  Soviet  Union 
gets  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  social  progress 
and  we  get  stuck  on  the  side  of  privilege  and 
reaction.  It  would  be  nice  to  proclaim  our 
Ideals,  to  have  the  poor  and  underprivileged 
of  the  world  look  to  us— shout  our  slogans 
and  consider  us  their  friend. 

There  are  difficulties  with  this,  I  know. 
Practical  considerations.  I  know.  Don't 
worry. 

It's  Just  a  dream. 


A     "DO-IT-YOURSELF"    CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows my  testimony  today  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  in  which  I 
suggest  the  Congress  can  resolve  the 
budget  crisis  itself  by  linking  repeal  of 
the  1983  tax  cut  to  the  upcoming  debt 
ceiling  vote,  and  by  attaching  a  con- 
gressional expression  on  monetary 
policy  to  the  budget  resolution.  My 
testimony  follows: 

This  country  is  in  trouble.  High  Interest 
rates,  recession,  unemployment,  and  bank- 
ruptcies are  tearing  us  apart  at  home  and 
eroding  our  position  In  the  world.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  sees  a  depression  Just 
around  the  comer.  But  I  do  see  a  destruc- 
tive period  of  stagnation  ahead,  unless  we 
change  our  course. 

And  on  the  course  immediately  ahead, 
there  is  a  veritable  minefield  of  dangers. 
The  first  budget  resolution  must  be  ap- 
proved not  later  than  May  15.  Already  there 
Is  talk  that  that  budget  resolution  is  an  im- 
possibility. Such  a  result,  which  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  budget  process,  would  be  a 
tragedy. 

E^qnally  Imminent  is  necessary  Congres- 
sional action  on  an  increase  in  the  debt  cell- 
ing, already  over  a  trillion  dollars.  That  cell- 
ing will  be  reached  In  early  May.  Already 
freshmen  Republicans  in  the  House  are  an- 
nouncing their  unwillingness  to  vote  for  an 
Increase  In  the  debt  celling.  Already  Demo- 
crats in  both  bodies  are  wondering  why  they 
should  undertake  an  unpopular  vote  to 
pierce  the  ceiling,  with  its  implied  endorse- 
ment of  the  deficits  in  the  Reagan  budget. 

Failure  to  have  a  bi-partisan  budget  reso- 
lution In  place  by  early  May  would  court  an 
extraordinary  peril.  In  the  absence  of  a  bi- 
partisan alternative  to  the  Reagan  budget 
and  its  multi-hundred  billion  dollar  deficits, 
a  resolution  to  extend  the  debt  ceiling  will 
l>ecome  a  referendum  on  the  economic  per- 
formance of  the  Administration.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  in  such  a  referendum  the  Ad- 
ministration will  fail.  Today,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  recoil  from  th^  harsh  ci- 
vilian spending  cuts,  the  extravagant  waste 


of  money  on  defense,  the  intransigence  on 
taxes,  from  the  deficits,  and  above  all  from 
the  manifest  economic  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Pew  Members  from  either 
party  would  stand  up  to  be  counted  in  favor 
of  the  Reagan  deficits  on  such  a  vote. 

Thus  the  great  drama  before  us  must 
unfold  to  its  conclusion  In  a  matter  of 
weeks— l)etween  now  and  the  middle  of  May. 
The  actors  In  the  great  drama  are  all  identi- 
fied—the two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  two 
great  parties,  a  President  locked  into  his 
program  and  unwilling  to  give  an  inch,  and 
a  central  bank  bent  on  over-tightening 
money  no  matter  what  the  cost  in  human 
misery. 

Is  there  a  way  out? 

I  believe  there  is.  It  is  the  United  States 
Congress— Senate  and  House,  Republicans 
and  Dem(x;rats— which  must  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Nation's  beleaguered  economy, 
and  must  do  so  within  the  next  sixty  days. 
It  would  be  nice  if  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  were  willing  to  enter  into  a 
fair  compact  with  the  Congress.  But  the 
clock  is  running,  and  we  cannot  wait. 

Let  us  not  ask  Mr.  Reagan  how  Congress 
shall  compose  its  budget.  Let  us  not  ask  Mr. 
Volcker  how  Congress  shall  exercise  its  Con- 
stitutional responsibility  (Article  I,  Section 
8)  to  ""coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of". 

Let  us  not  ask  them.  Let  us  tell  them. 
Here  is  how. 

In  quick  order,  we  need  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation: 

1.  A  First  Budget  Resolution,  with  the  fol- 
lowing four  features: 

a.  Repeal  the  July  1,  1983  ten  percent 
income  tax  reduction. 

b.  Increase  military  spending  at  no  more 
than  5  percent  per  year  in  real  terms— about 
half  the  real  rate  of  increase  which  the 
President  seeks. 

c.  Hold  non-military  spending  to  1982 
levels  in  real  terms. 

d.  Direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to  adjust  its 
monetary  targets  and  so  allow  interest  rates 
to  fall. 

2.  A  bill  on  the  debt  ceiling  and  taxes, 
which  must  originate  In  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  provides: 

a.  Whatever  debt  ceiling  adjustment  is 
needed  to  accommodate  the  recession-in- 
duced deficit. 

b.  A  repeal  of  the  July  1,  1983  income  tax 
reduction. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  the  clear 
burden  of  compromise  lies  with  the  support- 
ers of  the  President's  program.  The  sources 
of  our  difficulties  are  the  excesses  of  the 
program  proposed  by  the  President  and  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  last  year.  This  is  no 
secret.  The  tax  cuts  were  too  large.  The  de- 
fense buildup  is  vast,  extravagant,  and 
wasteful.  Monetary  policy  is  too  tight.  To 
command  bi-partisan  support,  you  cannot 
ask  the  poor,  working  people,  the  middle 
class  and  the  elderly  to  accept  a  greater 
burden  of  cuts,  while  these  three  facets  of 
the  Reagan  program  escape  revision.  If  the 
President  refuses  to  acknowledge  this,  then 
the  realistic  leaders  of  Congress  on  this 
Committee  must  simply  sweep  the  President 
out  of  your  way. 

Let  me  lay  out  for  you  what  I,  and  the 
Democrats  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, believe  to  be  the  four  basic  realities 
with  which  your  Committee  must  cope. 

ON  TAXES 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  modification  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  income  tax  reductions.  You 
can  do  It  by  subterfuge  or  you  can  do  it  di- 
rectly, but  you  must  do  it.  The  ten  percent 


reductions  scheduled  for  July  1,  1982  and 
July  1,  1983  are  the  prime  source  of  the  def- 
icit in  the  near  future.  No  amount  of  fid- 
dling with  corporate  taxes,  however  desira- 
ble, can  close  the  gap  opened  by  Kemp- 
Roth  and  Indexing.  Large-scale  loophole- 
closing,  however  desirable  on  the  merits, 
cannot  be  seriously  proposed  for  Immediate 
action.  And  excise  or  sales  taxes  currently 
under  discussion  in  some  circles  are  an 
insult  to  working  people  and  will  not  pass. 

The  single  most  dramatic  and  effective 
action  this  Committee  can  take  would  t>e  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  July  1,  1983,  10 
percent  tax  reduction.  To  ensure  passage 
and  to  guarantee  the  President's  signature, 
such  a  repeal  should  be  attached  to  the  debt 
ceiling  legislation  and  both  should  t>e  pre- 
sented for  Immediate  action. 

Given  such  a  guarantee  of  lower  deficits, 
conservatives,  moderates,  and  newly  awak- 
ened anti-deficit  liberals  would  support  you. 
A  major  crisis  In  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  averted.  Given  this  prospect 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  lower  interest 
rates,  the  financial  markets  would  relax. 
And  even  the  President  would  be  forced  to 
thank  you.  In  secret,  for  saving  him  from 
the  worst  aspects  of  his  own  folly. 

On  indexing,  which  takes  effect  in  1985, 
action  may  also  t>e  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  untenable  budget  deficits  down  the 
line. 

ON  mUTARY  SPENDING 

It  is  universally  agreed,  outside  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  White  House,  that  the  military 
buildup  proposed  in  the  President's  budget 
is  too  large  and  too  rapid.  Very  few  experts 
in  national  security  matters  argue  that  the 
size  and  pace  of  the  buildup  is  necessary  on 
national  security  grounds.  Many,  Indeed, 
fear  damage  to  national  security,  which  may 
stem  from  initiating  another  cycle  of  feast 
and  famine  In  military  affairs,  as  this  year's 
excess  Is  corrected  by  next  year's  retrench- 
ment. 

On  economic  grounds,  the  pace  and  extent 
of  the  buildup  entail  dangers  comparable  to. 
and   perhaps   greater   than,   those   experi- 
enced at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  held  a  series  of 
hearings  last  year  on  the  inflationary  dan-     y^ 
gers  of  production  bottlenecks,  labor  short -^^ 
ages,  and  unbalanced  macroeconomic  policir^ 
resulting  from  the  current  buildup.  We  urge 
that  the  buildup  be  scaled  back. 

By  how  much?  In  this  decision,  the  re- 
quirements of  sound  military  and  budget 
policy  must  weigh  against  the  need  for 
rapid  agreement.  The  compromise  initiated 
by  your  Chairman.  Senator  Domenici. 
which  would  limit  defense  spending  growth 
to  5  percent  after  inflation,  is  a  good  one.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  those  In  my  own 
Party,  with  great  expertise  on  military  mat- 
ters, including  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
this  Committee,  Senator  HoUings.  who  urge 
a  tighter  limit  on  both  security  and  budget 
grounds.  Bu*  agriLiiieilt  on  a  complete  by- 
partisan  budget  package  ought  not  be  held 
hostage  to  achieving  a  lower  target  than  the 
5  percent  real  growth  to  which  Meml)ers  of 
Congress  can  now  readily  agree. 

ON  CIVILIAN  SPENDING 

Congress  in  1981  enacted,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  sharp  cuts  in  discretionary 
social  programs,  in  grants-ln-^id  to  state  and 
local  governments,  and  In  entitlements. 
Many  Members  voted  for  these  cuts  In  the 
belief  that  the  economy  would  respond  to 
the  full  Reagan  program  with  a  surge  of  in- 
vestment and  growth,  and  so  severe  hard- 
ship would   not   result.  Specifically,  many 
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cuts  In  programs  supporting  working  people 
and  the  poor.  Including  unemployment  com- 
pemation.  nutrition  programs.  Medicaid. 
AFDC.  and  labor  training  assistance,  were 
enacted  in  belief  that  the  demand  for  labor 
from  the  private  sector  would  rise,  absorb- 
ing the  affected  individuals  in  productive 
private  sector  Jobs. 

This  of  course  did  not  happen.  Those  who 
lost  CETA  Jobs  are  on  the  street;  those  who 
lost  eligibility  for  Medicaid  and  welfare  and 
day  care  and  nutrition  are  eking  out  a  re- 
duced existence  on  the  dole;  and  many  for- 
merly productive  workers  are  bitterly  In 
need  of  protection  which  our  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  no  longer  pro- 
vides. Fiscal  distress  In  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  also  widespread.  In  the  Congress, 
those  who  believed  in  the  Reagan  program 
have  had  their  hopes  dashed.  Those  of  us 
who  doubted  have  had  our  fears  confirmed. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  situation  we  now 
confront  would  lead  to  irresistible  pressure 
to  Increase  spending  for  public  works  and 
social  welfare  programs.  I  believe  that, 
given  the  deficits  and  the  need  for  a  rapid, 
bi-partisan  agreement,  this  pressure  can  and 
should  be  resisted,  with  small  exceptions  in 
the  areas  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  labor  training. 

Further  consideration  of  deep  cuts  in 
social  spending  at  this  time,  however,  would 
doom  any  prospect  of  bi-partisan  coopera- 
tion to  prevent  a  fiscal  crisis  when  the  debt 
ceiling  Is  pierced,  and  would  lead  directly  to 
the  breakdown  of  the  budget  process.  Sharp 
cuts  in  the  social  sector  have  already  been 
made,  and  we  cannot  continue  to  ask  that 
the  burden  be  shared  unfairly. 

The  First  Budget  Resolution  should  hold 
the  line  on  discretionary  social  spending  in 
real  terms  at  1982  levels.  This  would  Imply 
neither  a  cut  nor  an  increase  in  current 
policy  and  programs.  While  many  in  my 
own  Party  would  regard  such  a  level  of 
spending  as  Inadequate  In  the  face  of  wide- 
spread distress.  I  would  again  urge  that  this 
Is  an  area  where  Democrats  can  compromise 
In  the  interest  of  rapid  agreement. 

ON  MONTr/UtT  POUCY 

We  now  come  to  a  final,  and  especially  dif- 
ficult area.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Con- 
gress to  address  monetary  policy  as  part  of 
the  budget  process.  This  year,  however,  we 
must  chart  a  new  course. 

Monetary  policy  will  determine  whether 
the  program  you  develop  in  the  areas  of 
taxes  and  spending  will  succeed  or  fail.  If  in- 
terest rates  fall,  you  will  succeed;  if  Interest 
rates  do  not  fall,  you  will  fail.  Any  program 
to  control  the  deficit  In  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1987  must  therefore  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  guarantee  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve that  the  corresponding  benefit— lower 
interest  rates— will  come  Into  effect  at  once. 
The  only  way  to  assure  that  result.  In  my 
Judgment,  la  to  write  the  Intent  of  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  monetary  policy  into  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  Itself. 

The  recession,  and  the  high  Interest  rates 
which  are  the  recession's  proximate  cause, 
are  not  simply  and  solely  the  consequence 
of  large  prospective  out-year  budget  deficits. 
They  result  from  the  Interaction  of  those 
deficits  with  the  sharply  contractionary 
monetary  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve In  1981.  And  If  monetary  policy  is  not 
corrected,  curing  the  future  deficits  will  be 
at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  do  and 
far  less  effective. 

In  Its  Economic  Recovery  Program  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1981,  the  Administration  set  out  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  course  for  mone- 
tary policy  from  1981  through  1986.  They 


suggested  that  the  growth  rate  of  the  mone- 
tary aggregates  be  reduced  slowly  from  1980 
levels  to  one-half  those  levels  in  1986.  Since 
the  growth  rate  of  MIB  was  7.3  percent  in 

1980,  the  Administration's  original  objective 
implied  a  reduction  in  annual  money  growth 
rates  of  3.65  percentage  points  over  six 
years,  or  a  progressive  reduction  of  about 
0.6  points  In  money  growth  In  each  year. 
This  was  the  assumption  that  underlay  the 
Admmlstration's  original  economic  fore- 
casts, and  Its  fulfillment  would  have  meant 
money  growth  averaging  above  6  percent 
annually  in  1981  and  1982. 

Instead,  as  you  know,  money  growth  In 
1981  was  only  2.2  percent,  well  below  the 
bottom  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  target 
range,  and  about  one-third  what  the  Admin- 
istration originally  assumed.  This  sharply 
reduced  money  growth  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  high  interest  rates  and  for  the  reces- 
sion, both  of  which  add  hugely  to  the  defi- 
cits, present  and  future. 

The  Administration  made  the  mistake  of 
supporting  the  shatp  reduction  In  money 
growth  below  their  original  assumptions  in 

1981.  Now  they  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
have  compounded  the  error,  by  adopting  a 
new  target  range  for  1982,  2.5-5.5  percent, 
whose  rate  of  growth  is  lower  than  for  1981, 
and  whose  base,  or  point  of  departure.  Is  the 
depressed  level  of  the  money  stock  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1981.  Now,  even  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  hits  the  top  of  Its  target 
range  In  1982,  the  resultant  level  of  the 
money  stock  will  be  far  below  the  Adminis- 
tration's own  original  assumptions  for  the 
end  of  1982,  and  will  be  inconsistent  with 
economic  recovery  and  lower  Interest  rates 
this  year.  Without  economic  recovery  and 
lower  Interest  rates,  you  w^Jl  not  begin  to 
approach  a  balanced  budget.  E\en  deficits 
lower  than  the  once  unthinkable  level  of 
one  hundred  billion  dollars  will  be  beyond 
your  grasp. 

There  Is  a  simple  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  Federal  Reserve  should  return  to  the 
original  targets  for  monetary  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Administration,  and  endeavor 
to  meet  those  targets  on  a  two-year  rather 
than  an  annual  basis.  This  would  require 
undoing,  in  1982,  the  super-tight  money  in- 
flicted on  the  economy  In  1981:  in  particular 
It  would  require  abandonment  of  the  exces- 
sively restrictive  2.5-5.5  percent  target  for 
Ml  which  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee formally  adopted  last  month.  With 
the  targets  relaxed,  markets  would  no 
longer  fear  that  the  present  spurt  in  bor- 
rowing and  money  creation  will  lead  Inevita- 
bly to  tighter  money  and  higher  Interest 
rates  In  the  immediate  future,  and  so  short- 
term  Interest  rates  would  fall.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  benefit  from  the  greater 
flexibility,  since  the  true  source  of  current 
high  money  growth  is  not  excess  demand 
and  purchasing  power,  but  rather  distress 
demand  from  companies  to  fund  Inventories 
and  meet  payrolls  In  the  face  of  falling  sales 
and  recession. 

Such  a  blennlallzatlon  of  the  monetary 
targets  would  In  no  way  imply  retreat  from 
the  goal  of  fighting  Inflation.  In  1982,  with 
manufacturing  capacity  utilization  at  70 
percent  and  unemployment  near  10  million, 
there  can  be  no  inflationary  pressure  from  a 
more  relaxed  monetary  policy.  Indeed,  as  In- 
terest rates  fall,  the  short-run  Inflationary 
pressure  of  Interest  on  costs  and  from  the 
federal  budget  deficit  will  subside.  And,  for 
1983  and  after,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
simply  return  to  the  gradualist  path  pre- 
scribed in  1981  by  the  Administration,  a 
path  which  all  agreed  was  consistent  with 
continued  progress  against  Inflation. 


How  to  convey  such  an  Instruction?  Sec- 
tion 301(a)<6)  of  the  Budget  Act  specifically 
authorizes  the  Budget  Resolution  to  Include 
"such  other  matters  relating  to  the  Budget 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act."  There  Is  no  additional 
subject  more  appropriate  to  the  debate  on 
the  budget  this  year  than  the  course  of 
monetary  policy.  Indeed,  If  we  do  not  have 
such  language,  many  Members  of  Congress 
will  hesitate  to  Impose  further  fiscal  sacri- 
fice on  their  voters.  We  Democrats  In  par- 
ticular are  past  the  point  of  buying  a  plg-ln- 
a-poke;  we  certainly  will  not  buy  one  from 
the  Administration,  and  I  doubt  that  many 
Democrats  will  buy  one  from  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

The  First  Budget  Resolution  is  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  Congressional  instruction 
to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Because  it  is  a  Reso- 
lution, which  goes  Into  effect  on  passage 
without  benefit  of  Presidential  signature,  an 
Instruction  contained  In  It  preserves  the  tra- 
ditional Independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve from  the  Executive,  and  the  tradition- 
al dependence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  on 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  we  In 
Congress  are  the  Federal  Reserves  masters. 
Once  a  Budget  Resolution  embodying  an  In- 
struction to  the  Federal  Reserve  went  Into 
effect.  It  would  be  binding.  And,  as  every 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In- 
cluding the  Incumbent  has  testified.  It 
would  be  obeyed. 

Language  along  the  following  lines  would 
constitute  an  appropriate  signal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  shall  adjust  the 
monetary  targets  In  effect  for  1982,  so  as  to 
permit  interest  rates  to  fall.  Should  chang- 
ing economic  conditions  render  a  departure 
from  this  directive  desirable,  the  Feaeral 
Reserve  shall  so  report  to  the  two  Banking 
Committees  of  the  Congress." 

I  do  not  offer  this  language  lightly.  It 
would  be  an  unprecedented  step.  It  Is  my 
belief,  however,  that  if  we  do  not  act  now  to 
change  the  course  of  monetary  policy  as 
well  as  that  of  taxes  and  spending,  we  Invite 
far  greater  legislative  risks  in  the  near 
future.  The  drumbeat  for  credit  controls, 
for  national  usury  laws,  and  for  political  dis- 
memberment of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  can  be  heard  quite  distinctly  on  the 
far  side  of  Capitol  Hill.  If  you  wish  to  avert 
far-reaching,  uncontrollable  and  perhaps  Ir- 
reversible action  later  this  year,  this  step 
could  bring  the  Federal  Reserve  back  to  Its 
senses  on  monetary  policy  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

In  summary.  I  have  proposed  a  First 
Budget  Resolution  based  on  four  simple  and 
sensible  guidelines,  which  I  believe  offer  the 
hope  of  achieving  bi-partisan  support  In  the 
time  remaining  before  we  confront  the  debt 
celling  crisis.  The  four  steps  are: 

(I)  Repeal  of  the  July  1,  1983  10  percent 
personal  Income  tax  reduction.  To  avert  a 
veto,  this  should  be  attached  to  the  debt 
celling. 

(3)  No  further  cuts  In  civilian  spending 
below  fiscal  year  1982  levels  In  real  dollar 
terms. 

(3)  Five  percent  real  annual  growth  In 
military  spending. 

(4)  A  return  of  monetary  policy  to  a  path 
of  gradual  deceleration  from  1980  levels,  in- 
volving an  undoing  of  the  super-tight  mone- 
Ury  policy  of  1981. 

What.  In  economic  terms,  would  such  a 
program  Imply?  To  provide  an  answer  to 
that  question,  we  submitted  these  four  as- 
sumptions  to   the   econometric   consulting 
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ury,  to  its  shame, 
credit     Senator 
budget    initiative: 
Data  Resources' 


firm  of  Data  Resources,  Incorporated,  and 
asked  them  to  compare  an  economic  policy 
based  on  those  assumptions,  with  a  forecast 
which  assumes  enactment  of  the  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1983  budget. 

The  results  are  provided  in  the  attached 
Table.  They  show  that  our  alternative  pro- 
gram would  produce  a  rapid  return  of  real 
GNP  growth  in  1983.  It  would  create*  two 
million  new  private  sector  Jobs  next  year.  It 
would  revive  the  housing  and  the  automo- 
tive sectors.  It  would  lower  Interest  rates.  It 
would  not  significantly  Increase  Inflation. 

Most  Important,  our  program  would  cut 
the  deficit  by  a  third  In  Fiscal  Year  1983, 
and  by  more  than  one-half  in  Fiscal  Year 
1984.  While  we  do  not  have  a  forecast  ex- 
tending further  into  the  future,  we  would 
put  the  country  clearly  on  the  track  toward 
a  balanced  budget— a  goal  shared  by  one 
and  all. 

Incldentlally.  we  let  Data  Resources 
handle  Its  own  model  processing,  rather 
than  doing  what  the  United  SUtes  Treas- 
did  in  Its  attempt  to  dls- 
Hollings'  commendable 
the  Treasury  hijacked 
model,  neglected  to  put 
into  the  computer  a  reasonable  Interest  rate 
projection,  and  thus  was  able  gleefully  to 
pronounce  Senator  Holllngs'  brainchild 
dead  on  arrival. 

This  immediate  action  program  can  and 
should  be  bi-partisan.  Every  single  one  of  Its 
recommendations  has  been  echoed  repeat- 
edly by  leading  Republicans  and  Democrats 
of  both  Houses.  While  there  could  be  added 
to  it  an  amendment  here,  a  gloss  there,  time 
Is  of  the  essence,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
two  bills  could  be  launched  in  their  pristine 
form. 

If  they  are  kept  simple,  I  am  confident 
that  they  would  fly. 

The  Budget  Resolution  so  far  as  it  affects 
military  and  non-military  spending  is  a 
matter  for  the  Congress,  and  requires  no 
Presidential  signature.  Perhaps,  many 
months  from  now,  specific  non-military  ap- 
propriaticrui  would  be  fought  out  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  in  the  battle 
of  the  veto  and  the  override.  But  I  would 
not  anticipate  that  the  brotu)  outlines  of  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  would  be  drastical- 
ly changed. 

As  to  the  monetary  directive  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  that  is  a  matter  of  Congress 
talking  to  Its  creature,  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Is  quite  properly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Administration,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration has  no  role  or  function  In  the 
directive.  But  the  Fed  is  responsible  to  the 
Congress. 

As  to  the  repealer  of  the  1983  Income  tax 
cut,  I  grant  you  that  this  Is  dear  to  the 
President's  heart.  It  Is,  after  all  the  last  ves- 
tige of  Ills  supply-side  fiasco.  But  the  tax  re- 
pealer would  be  linked  from  the  beginning 
to  the  debt  celling  legislation.  The  Congress 
would  made  clear  that,  should  the  President 
veto  such  legislation,  the  grinding  to  a  halt 
of  the  Nation's  government  and  financial 
system  would  be  the  President's  doing.  The 
Congress  should  have  no  intention  of 
coming  back  again. 

This  Is  the  bi-partisan  initiative  I  recom- 
mend. Let  the  Congress  assume  the  power 
and  the  opportunity  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  have  given  us.  Let  us  fashion  a 
Congressional  budget,  with  ancillary  debt 
legislation,  that  meets  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  Nation  Is  looking  for  bold  action.  It  Is 
Congress'  historic  opportunity.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I 
salute  you  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 


for  the  leadership  you  have  already  shown, 
and  I  offer  you  the  hand  of  bi-cameral  and 
bi-partisan  cooperation,  to  pull  the  ox  from 
the  ditch  into  which  It  has  sadly  fallen. 
Thank  you.* 

COMPARISON  OF  FORECASTS  OF  RESULTS  OF  REAGAN 
PROGRAM  AND  JEC  ALTERNATIVE 

[Prepared  by  DaU  Resources.  Inc  | 

1912   1983   1914 


Real  GNP  piwtti  (pefceMI 

Reaiaii' _ -0.7  4  3  4  0 

Wtenalive' 05  7  4  3.9 

Unetimtoimwl  (pemM): 

Reat» - - 94  8  7  7  8 

AHOTatiw 92  7  3  6  3 

Deficit  (fiscal  y«ar.  Mhb  of  dMn): 

Reaean       ; 1091  1001  93  7 

Kmutm 1017  653  38  7 

Hosnt  starts  (miiOM  of  urits): 

4agan U  16  17 

/Uternauve    14  22  21 

Auto  sales  (imlhim  of  wils): 

Reaian 8.9  100  106 

AJt^tnt 9  7  115  12  4 

3Hmntti  Titasury  M  rate  (pBteiil): 

Reaian 118  120  114 

AI1enutT»e 88  9.9  7  7 

Canswner  Price  bita  (pooeM  ckaMt): 

Reatan 7.4  73  71 

Altemalive - '. 7  4  80  80 

Prime  interest  rale  IpMMl): 

Reaiaii     1V2  155  146 

A^natM 12.9  129  111 

I  Data  Resources,   kc .   analysis  ol  Reaian  policies.  M    10.  1982 
'  Data  Resources.  Inc .   Fed    22.   1982.  simulatai  run  of  lofecastni 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT 
MILITARY  OR  PARAMILITARY 
ACTIVITIES  AGAINST  NICARA- 
GUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoiise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is 
recog  iized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  U.S.  Government  from  engaging  in 
or  supporting  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  against  Nicaragua. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  re- 
ported that  President  Reagan  has  au- 
thorized the  CIA  to  spend  $19  million 
to  recruit  and  train  500  Latin  Ameri- 
can commandos  to  operate  out  of  Hon- 
duras against  Nicaragua.  This  is  only 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  reports, 
all  imdenied  by  the  administration,  of 
planned  covert  activity  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  we  could 
do  anything  so  stupid.  I  would  remind 
the  President,  first  of  all,  that  this 
country  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
world's  foremost  proponent  of  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and 
noninterference  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries. 

I  would  f emind  him  further  that,  on 
those  occasions  when  we  abandoned 
these  principles  and  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  leftist  governments 
through  covert  action,  the  results 
have  been  disastrous.  The  overthrow 
of  Chile's  last  democratically  elected 
President,  with  CIA  help,  led  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  most  brutal  regime  in 
that  country's  history.  And  the  killing 
and  destruction  in  Guatemala,  which 


give  comfort  only  to  Cuba,  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  U.S.-supported  abortion 
of  a  reform  process  in  that  country  In 
1954.  Finally,  I  would  remind  the 
President  that  doing  a  Bay-of-Pigs 
number  on  Nicaragua  is  a  guaranteed 
way  to  insure  that  Nicaragua  becomes 
what  the  President  purports  not  to 
want  it  to  become:  A  state  which  has 
turned  irrevocably  toward  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  for  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  not  like  it,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment was  brought  to  power  by  a  revo- 
lution that  was  almost  universally  con- 
ceded at  that  time  to  have  overwhelm- 
ing popular  support.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  that  support  has  eroded,  and 
for  good  reason.  But  what  gives  us  the 
right  to  detennine  that  Nicaragua 
should  have  a  different  kind  of  gov- 
ernment? And  what  possible  advan- 
tage could  we  gain  from  allying  our- 
selves with  the  hated  Somocista  exiles 
in  trying  to  overthrow  a  government 
by  force  with  which  we  are  not  at  war 
and  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

The  administration  must  abandon 
its  dangerous  delusion  that  the  war  in 
El  Salvador  can  be  won  in  Nicaragua. 
The  way  to  deal  with  our  problems 
both  in  El  Salvador  and  with  Nicara- 
gua is  through  negotiations.  In  this 
regard.  I  am  encouraged  that  the  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  pursuing 
the  possibilities  contained  in  the 
Lopez-Portillo  initiative.  The  way  not 
to  deal  with  our  problems  in  the 
region  is  to  compKJund  our  errors  in  El 
Savador  by  destroying  any  hope  for  a 
constructive  relationship  with  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  hope  the  reports  of  U.S.-sponsored 
paramilitary  actions  against  Nicaragua 
are  not  t^ue.  But  it  would  be  naive  to 
assume  that.  So  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  telling  the  administra- 
tion is  clear  and  unequivocal  terms 
that  the  United  States  is  not  in  the 
business  of  overthrowing  other  gov- 
ernments. A  copy  of  my  bill  follows,  as 
well  as  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
and  an  article  by  former  Ambassador 
John  Bartlow  Martin  that  make  a  lot 
of  sense  on  this  issue: 

H.R.  5828 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  United  States  sup- 
port for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
In  Nicaragua 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  620F.  Military  or  Paramilitary 
Operations  in  Nicaragua.— (a)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  provide  any  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  or  otherwise  make  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  this  Act,  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for 
the  purpose  or  which  would  have  the  effect 
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of  supporting,  directly  or  indirectly,  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  or  against 
Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual. 

"(b>  The  provisions  of  this  section  may 
not  be  waived  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.". 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11.  19821 
NoMiirrravDrrioii 

Things  are  getting  out  of  hand  in  respect 
to  Nicaragua.  The  tone  and.  according  to 
the  latest  news  reports,  the  content  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  approach  are  getting  proges- 
sively  more  threatening.  Whether  the  Nica- 
raguans  are  Intimidated  is  not  clear  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Reagan  is 
moving  rapidly  toward  the  outer  limit  of  the 
support  he  can  reasonably  expect  from  the 
American  people  and  from  this  country's 
friends  in  the  hemisphere.  He  badly  needs 
to  slow  down,  collect  his  thoughts  and  put 
them  out  in  public  view. 

There  Is,  we  believe,  a  central  ambiguity 
to  the  line  the  administration  seems  to  be 
taUng  now,  an  ambiguity  fed  partly  by 
design  and  partly  by  indecision  and  careless 
thinking.  Is  the  American  purpose  merely  to 
prevent  the  Sandinista  rulers  of  Nicaragua 
from  imposing  on  and  disrupting  the  lives  of 
their  neighbors?  Or  is  it  to  put  an  end  alto- 
gether to  SandinlsU  rule?  The  administra- 
tion has  not  opeiUy  professed  that  more  am- 
bitious second  goal,  but  some  of  its  private 
words,  deeds  and  plans  ji;s?est  it  wishes  to 
proceed  toward  it,  or  to  get  the  Sandinistas 
to  believe  it  will.  In  that  latter  purpose,  by 
the  way.  it  has  succeeded.  The  Sandinistas 
do  believe  Mr.  Reagan  Intends  to  try  to  do 
them  in,  and  they  are  mobilizing  their  con- 
siderable diplomatic  and  propaganda  re- 
sources to  block  him. 

Should  this  country  try  to  destroy  the 
Sandinista  revolution?  The  reasons  to  say 
yes  may  be  seductive.  The  Sandinistas  are 
lending  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  for- 
eign countries  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  double-crossing  the  many  Nicara- 
guans  who  accepted  their  lead  in  the  anti- 
Somoza  struggle.  And  the  more  the  regime 
reveals  these  tendencies,  the  stronger  the 
tempution  in  the  United  SUtes  to  move,  in 
one  way  or  another,  against  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  dangerous  and 
wrong-headed  to  do  so.  Such  an  act  would 
cut  across  the  one  principle  that  offers  a 
basis  on  which  the  United  SUtes  has  a 
chance  to  avert  far  greater  trouble  than  it 
has  gotten  into  or  even  imagined  so  far.  The 
principle  is  that  of  nonintervention. 

It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  in  Latin 
America,  and  especially  in  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  is  viewed  as  the  Oreat  Inter- 
venor.  The  right-wing  police  regimes  of  the 
hemisphere  may  Join  Washington  In  an 
effort,  by  open  or  covert  means,  to  change 
the  regime  in  Managua— but  no  other  Latin 
government  or  element  will.  The  substantial 
support  the  United  SUtes  has  received  for 
its  effort  to  build  reform  In  El  Salvador  will 
IneviUbly  fade  away  as  Washington  is  seen 
to  be  returning  to  the  role  of  Intervenor  In 
Nicaragua.  The  American  public,  plenty 
leery  already,  would  not  put  up  with  such 
intervention:  nor  should  It.  The  ground  on 
which  the  United  SUtes  stands  as  it  asks 
others  to  oppose  Nicaraguan  intervention  in 
El  Salvador  crumbles  as  the  United  SUtes 
sponsors  Intervention  in  Nicaragua. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  purpose  of  the 
CIA's  anti-Nicaragua  operations  is  merely  to 
give  the  Sandinistas  second  thoughu  about 
their  help  in  Salvador,  not  to  otherthrow 
the  regime.  But  you  have  to  be  pretty  for 


getful.  or  pretty  dumb,  to  buy  that  argu- 
ment. Anyway.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  proved  itself  to  be  bad  at 
in  recent  years,  it  Is  subverting  Latin  re- 
gimes. There  has  been  no  "success"  in  this 
department  since  Guatemala  in  1954,  and 
the  resulu  there  are  no  advertisement  for 
more  of  the  same. 

It  follows  that  before  President  Reagan 
goes  any  further  he  should  clarify  the 
thrust  of  his  policy.  He  could  state  that  he 
regards  the  Sandinistas  as  bad  news,  for 
their  international  connections  and  revolu- 
tionary ambitions  as  well  as  for  their  repres- 
sive domestic  proclivities,  but  that  he  has 
decided  that  in  order  best  to  Influence  them 
he  will  forswear  an  intent  to  unseat  them. 
Instead,  he  will  honor  the  traditional  hemi- 
spheric ideal  of  nonintervention  and  call 
upon  others  to  Join  him  to  ensure  that  the 
SandinlsU  government  respects  that  ideal 
in  its  practical  affairs.  The  means  will  be 
hardheaded.  legitimate  and  generally  ac- 
cepUble  and  will  blunt  the  crippling  allega- 
tion that  he  seeks  to  "intervene." 

This  will  not  tie  up  every  loose  end  of 
American  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  But  it 
will  help  remedy  its  central  flaw.  Prom  the 
fundamental  decision  to  abandon  Interven- 
tionism.  everything  else  follows. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14.  19821 

LlSTCH  TO  Lore  PORTILLO 

(By  John  Bartlow  Martin) 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  It  appeared  we  were 
headed  straight  for  military  intervention  In 
El  Salvador  Now.  thanks  to  the  press  and 
various  members  of  Congress,  and  to  Secre- 
tary Haig's  self-inflicted  wounds,  even  the 
secretary,  having  at  last  listened  to  what 
the  Mexicans  have  been  trying  to  tell  us. 
seems  to  have  paused  in  his  headlong 
charge.  Perhaps  we  can  use  the  breathing 
space  to  ask  what  it  Is  that  we  are  about. 

Of  199  U.S.  military  hostilities  abroad 
without  a  declaration  of  war  between  1798 
and  1972.  no  fewer  than  81  took  place  in  the 
Caribbean.  Early  in  this  century,  we  inter- 
vened there  mainly  because  of  our  anti-Kal- 
serism.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  inter- 
vened there  mainly  because  of  our  antl- 
conununism.  Usually  we  have  cried  panic 
over  the  Panama  Canal. 

Thus  our  Caribbean  policy  has  always 
swung  on  a  wider  hinge— the  hinge  of  our 
global  (and  domestic  political)  concerns. 
Isn't  it  about  time  we  devised  a  policy  for 
the  Caribbean  itselP  We  have  not  had  one 
since  President  Johnson  killed  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  President  Nixon  buried  it. 

Recently,  President  Reagan  set  forth 
what  his  trumpeters  called  a  new  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  lU  three  main  proposals 
were  duty-free  entry  of  Caribbean  producU 
into  the  United  SUtes  (with  cerUin  limiU- 
tions).  Incentives  to  U.S.  private  enterprise 
to  Invest  in  the  Caribbean  and  supplemental 
aid. 

But  many  Caribbean  products  already 
enter  duty-free,  and  surely  President 
Reagan  knows  it  is  highly  doubtful  that 
Congress  will  extend  the  list  over  the  an- 
guished outcries  of  domestic  Industries  and 
labor  unions.  Surely  he  also  knows  that 
what  we  think  of  as  investment  looks  to  the 
peoples  there  like  Yankee  imperialism. 
Indeed,  in  many  Caribbean  countries,  it  is 
doubtful  that  U.S.  private  enterprise  has 
much  of  a  future  at  all— they  don't  want  it. 
As  for  supplemental  aid,  most  of  It  will  go  to 
El  Salvador. 

Reagan's  whole  new  initiative  is  tightly 
tied  to  his  Caribbean  crusade  against  Nica- 
ragua. Castro  and  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 


We  pay  heed  to  the  Caribbean  only  when 
something  goes  wrong.  We  are  the  only 
great  power  that  does  not  take  iU  near 
neighbors  seriously. 

Now  a  new  cycle  of  revolutions  from  below 
has  begun.  In  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas 
have  toppled  Somoza.  In  El  Salvador,  they 
seem  about  to  defeat  the  goverrunent  we 
support.  In  Guatemala,  the  Indians  are 
rising. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  trouble?  They 
are  simple.  Indeed,  they  are  one:  in  Justice. 
In  some  places.  400  years  of  it.  In  some 
countries,  out  in  the  countryside,  campe- 
jinos  are  poor  even  by  Asian  standards— 
they  never  see  $50  a  year,  yet  their  transis- 
tor radios  give  them  a  hint  of  what  life 
could  really  be.  For  intellectuals,  and  for 
camptsino3  come  to  the  city.  Injustice 
means  military  repression.  But  always  the 
root  cause  is  that  too  few  people  have  too 
much  land  and  money:  too  many  have  too 
little. 

Time  and  again  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
Join  these  revolutions.  Time  and  again  we 
have  defended  the  indefensible  sUtus  quo.  I 
can  think  of  only  one  decisive  turning  point 
where  we  threw  our  weight  solidly  against 
dicutorship:  when  President  Kennedy  sent 
the  fleet  to  the  horizon  off  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  force  out  the  heirs  of  TruJiUo. 

But  our  present  national  debate  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  that  issue.  Instead,  it  is  addressed 
to  whether  foreign  communists  are  or  are 
not  aiding  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Half 
sees  a  dark  conspiracy  running  straight  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  from  Nicaragua 
from  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
Castro  would  seem  to  have  more  to  gain 
from  accommodation  with  the  United  SUtes 
then  from  helping  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las. The  Soviet  Union  could  scarcely  be 
eager  to  take  on  a  second  Latin  client  like  El 
Salvador. 

Just  how  are  these  evil  conspirators  run- 
ning the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  from  Mana- 
gua? By  radio?  By  telephone?  By  courier? 
By  satellite  or  smoke  signal?  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  small  Caribbean  coun- 
tries, and  the  notion  that  an  apparatus  in 
Managua  could  direct  the  activities  of  guer- 
rillas In  the  caves  and  mounuins  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  simply  laughable. 

Behind  the  debate  now  going  forward  be- 
tween the  press  and  Capitol  Hill,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Haig  on  the  other,  lies  a  danger- 
ous assumption— that  if  indeed  Haig  can 
produce  "irrefuUble  "  evidence  that  Nicara- 
gua. Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  really  are 
aiding  and  directing  the  guerrilla  movement 
in  El  Salvador,  then  of  course  we  will  be  Jus- 
tified in  intervening. 

But  that  is  the  wrong  question.  We  should 
be  debating  a  political,  not  a  military,  solu- 
tion to  the  Caribbean's  troubles— policies  to 
help  shore  up  the  vital  center  against  the 
extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left,  policies 
to  bring  peace.  We  should  start  with  the 
proposals  of  President  Lopez  Portillo  of 
Mexico.* 


March  15,  1982 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  grant- 
ed: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  60  minutes,  March 
16, 

Mr.  James  K,  Coyne,  for  30  minutes. 
March  16. 

Mr.  Marks,  for  60  minutes,  March 
17. 

Mr,  Marks,  for  60  minutes,  March 
18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Ratchford,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patterson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annonzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  mihutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  suid  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Markey. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  March  10 
through  19  for  medical  reasons. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  ScHUMER  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  16.  1982  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  fjpm 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

3367.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  a  recission  R82-17  dated  February 
5,  1982.  pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

3368.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
supplemenUl  military  construction  for  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3369.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  and  written  re- 
ports that  eight  Navy  weapon  systems  have 
exceeded  their  baseline  unit  costs  by  more 
than  15  percent,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3370.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  written  reports  that 
six  Air  Force  weapon  systems  have  exceeded 
their  baseline  unit  costs  by  more  than  15 
percent,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3371.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Selected  Re- 
serve incentive  program  through  December 
31,  1981.  pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3372.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  conversion  to  contractor  performance  of 
the  transient  aircraft  maintenance  function 
at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3373.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  310(d):  to 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


the 


3374.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Elmergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  public 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3377.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel 
and  Force  Management),  transmitting  the 
annual  testing  report  for  the  overseas  de- 
pendents' school  for  school  year  1981-82. 
pursuant  to  section  1405  of  Public  Law  95- 
561;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3378.  A  letter  from  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  trans- 
mitting the  sixth  annual  report  on  the  arts 
and  artifacts  Indemnity  program  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  E^ducation  and  Labor. 

3379.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  National  Cancer  .Advisory 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 407(a)(7)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  community  health  centers  receiv- 
ing grants,  pursuant  to  public  law:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3381.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  1980  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  pursu- 
ant to  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce. 

3382.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting 
notice  of  waiving  the  requirement  of  section 
302(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  that  at  least  15  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  all  agreements  entered  Into 
title  I  in  fiscal  year  1981  also  be  entered  into 
under  the  provisions  of  title  III.  pursuant  to 
section  302(c)(2)  of  the  act  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
152);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3383.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
traiumitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  to  au- 
thorize additional  security  and  development 
assistance  programs  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3384.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3385.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Administration's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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3386.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Administrations  activities 
under  the  FYeedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3387.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b<J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3388.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, tnmsmltting  a  report  on  the 
Agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3389.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  University's  activities  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar 
year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3390.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Endowment's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3391.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Confer- 
ence's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1981,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3392.  A  letter  from  the  Board,  U.S.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting  notice 
of  proposed  new  record  system,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3393.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  the  second  biennial 
report  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  pursu- 
ant to  section  606  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3394.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Staff  Direc- 
tor. U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3395.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3396.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  foreign  service  recruit- 
ment results  and  plans,  pursuant  to  section 
10fi<d)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3397.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  ap- 
proval to  execute  the  contract  for  certain 
drainage  and  minor  construction  work  by 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age District,  Gila  project.  Arizona,  pursuant 
to  public  law;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions. 


March  15,  1982 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDAIiT.-  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5014.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  Advisory  Commission,  which  Is  pres- 
ently due  to  expire  October  27,  1982  (Rept. 
No.  97-457).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAIiI.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5539.  A  bill  to  amend 
and  supplement  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-458).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAIJ.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  146.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  historic  Camden  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-459).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  ANE^ 
RESOLUTIONS^ 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  intrcxluced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.    BARNES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.     LtLAND.     Mr.     Fauntroy,     Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal): 
H.R.  5828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  U.S.  support 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua;  jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  5829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  taxpayer 
compliance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act   to   repeal   the   requirement   that   new 
fossil  fuel  fired  sUtionary  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution comply  with  a  standard  of  perform- 
ance which  requires  a  percentage  reduction 
in  the  emissions  of  air  pollutants,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jettords): 
H.R.  5831.  A  bill  to  provide  lending  limiU 
for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5832.  A  bill  entitled  the  "War  Powers 
Resolution   Amendments  of   1982";   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Schneider): 
H.R.  5833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  the  financing  authority 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  in- 
clude projecu  for  district  heating  and  cool- 
ing and  for  municipal  waste  energy  recov- 
ery, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  PATTERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AuCoiN): 
H.R.  5834.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  single-family  residences:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself 
and  Ms.  Ferraro): 
H.R.  5835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  White 
House  Authorization  Act  to  freeze  White 
House  spending  during  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Senior  Center  Week  during  Senior  Citizen 
Month  as  proclaimed  by  the  President:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Coats,    Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mrs.    Fnt- 
WICK,  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo.   Mr.   Bonior   of   Michigan.   Mr. 
Howard.    Mr.    Roe.    Mr.    DeNardis. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.J.  Res.  438.  Joint  resolution  acknowl- 
edging   the    Big    Brothers/Big    Sisters    of 
America  for  its  achievements  and  recogniz- 
ing its  volunteers  for  their  service  to  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COLUNS  of  IlllnoU  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Walcren.  and  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler): 
H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  support 
the  fire  safety  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  lives  and  property 
damage  lost  by  fire;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    KEMP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bingham.     Mr.     Broompield,     Mr. 
Rosenthal.    Mr.    Shaw,    and    Mr. 
Wilson): 
H.  Con.  Res.  289.  Concurrent  resolution 
regarding  membership  in  the  United   Na- 
tions General  Assembly:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  390.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  951)  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Annttn- 
zio,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.   Blanchard,   Mr.   Hdbbard,   Mr. 
LaFalce.    Mr.    D'Amours,    Mr.    Lun- 
DINE,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr. 
Vento.    Mr.    Barnard,    Mr.    Garcia, 
Mr.    LowRY    of    Washington,    Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr  William  J. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio,    Mr.    Wylie.    Mr.    McKinney, 
Mr.   Leach  of   Iowa,   Mr.   Evans  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Bethdne.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY,    Mr.    Parris,    Mr.    Weber    of 
Ohio.  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Carman, 
Mr.    WoRTLEY,    Mrs.    Rodkema.    Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Dreier, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr. 
Snyder): 
H.  Res.  391.  Resolution  reaffirming  that 
deposits,   up  to  the  statutorily   prescribed 
amount,  in  federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

288.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
la.  relative  to  public  water  systems:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

289.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  rela- 
tive to  deregulation  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

290.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  unfair  trade  practices: 
to  the  Committee  on  Way*  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  909:  Mr.  Poglietta. 

H.R.  914:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Cheney,  and 
Mr.  Jeffries. 

H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Stttdds  and  Mr.  Mica. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  Kansas,  Mr.  Qdilleh,  Mr.  Loefflxr, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  5423:  Mr.  Gibbons. 


H.R.  5448:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

H.R.  5481:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  5485:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Courier,  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  5596:  Mr.  Porter,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Bafalis. 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr. 
Fuqua. 

H.R.  5711:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  5729:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr. 
Bafalis. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Carney,  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Washikgton,  Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 
H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  COR- 
rada,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 
Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Goldwater. 
H.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Foglietta. 
H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Broyhill. 
and  Mr.  Pashayan. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows; 

367.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
South  Alabama  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Mobile,  Ala.,  relative  to  the  senior 
community  employment  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

368.  Also,  petition  of  Pueblo  Area  Council 
of  Governments,  Pueblo.  Colo.,  relative  to 
the  senior  community  service  employment 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

369.  Also,  petition  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  Brussels,  Belgium,  relative  to  the 
recommendations  and  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  27th  annual  session  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly,  held  in  Munich  in  Octol)er 
1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

370.  Also,  petition  of  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil of  the  Borough  of  Highland  Park,  Mid- 
dlesex County,  N.J.,  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

371.  Also,  petition  of  32d  District  Demo- 
crats, Seattle,  Wash.,  relative  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  policies:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

372.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fairhaven  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Fairhaven,  Mass..  relative  to 
the  social  security  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Marvh  15,  1982 


SPEECH  AT  KEMPER  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, our  colleague.  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat  addressed  the  student  body  and 
staff  at  Kemper  Military  School  and 
College  In  Boonville.  Mo.  I  would  like 
to  share  his  comments  on  vital  issues 
which  our  Nation  faces  today. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATXMEirr  AT  Kkmper  Military  Academy, 
February  18,  1982 

Thank  you  for  that  warm  greeting.  Before 
I  begin.  I  must  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  General  Rhiddlehoover  for  Inviting 
me  to  speak  tonight.  I  also  want  to  say. 
thank  you  to  Congressman  Ike  Skxlton, 
who  represenU  this  district,  for  first  sug- 
gesting that  I  visit  Kemper.  He  had  the 
highest  praise  for  this  institution  and  I  can 
now  understand  why  he  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  a  great  school. 

Although  this  is  my  first  visit  to  Kemper, 
this  trip  marks  my  second  visit  to  Missouri. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  spent  an  enjoyable  period 
at  Pt.  Leonard  Wood,  where  I  reviewed  the 
hard-worlcing  Army  Reserves  from  Guam  on 
active  training  at  that  facility. 

One  item  which  particularly  pleases  me  is 
the  presence  here  of  nine  young  people 
from  Guam.  To  them  I  give  a  special  greet- 
ing, a  warm  Hafa  Adai,  as  we  say  it  on 
Guam.  Earlier  today.  I  met  them  and  was 
impressed  with  their  affection  for  Kemper, 
its  staff,  and  their  fellow  students.  General 
Rhiddlehoover  told  me  that  since  1967. 
Kemper  has  had  a  total  of  47  cadets  from 
Guam.  One  item  I  know  the  Guam  cadets 
and  I  feel  particularly  proud  about  is  the 
naming  of  a  hall  here  for  Second  Lieutenant 
Julie  Manglona  UUoa,  who  obviously  com- 
piled a  very  distinguished  record  here  at 
Kemper,  and  is  your  schools  first  woman 
graduate  to  be  commissioned  as  an  officer  In 
the  Army  Reserves. 

But  I  hope  that  my  fellow  Ouamanians 
here  have  assured  you  that  we  are  not  all 
work  and  no  play.  Because  you  have  had  so 
much  snow  this  year,  we  hate  to  brag  about 
Guam.  We  have  only  rain  and  sunshine.  I 
was  out  there  two  weeks  ago  and  the  tem- 
perature was  80  degrees,  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  and  a  lot  of  Japanese  tourists 
were  on  the  beaches.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  never  visited  Guam,  let  me  extend  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  a  warm  wel- 
come to  visit  our  island.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
let  me  suggest  that  General  Rhiddlehoover 
hold  your  next  winters  classes  on  Guam. 

Unfortunately,  life  in  the  islands  is  more 
than  warm  beaches,  beautiful  girls,  and  lazy 
days.  Islanders  who  live  in  one  of  America's 
territories  face  real  problems  Just  like  we 
who  live  here  in  what  I  call  the  States.'  As 
Guam's  Congressman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  do  what  I  could  to  bring  federal  as- 
sistance to  my  home  Island  In  the  hope  that 
this  aid  will  also  spur  needed  development. 


But  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  my  jurisdiction  includes 
oversight  functions  into  all  legislation  deal- 
ing with  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Northern 
Marianas.  This  is  a  big  responsibility  be- 
cause these  areas  EU-e,  In  many  respects,  the 
forgotten  areas  of  America.  Pew  people 
know  these  beautiful  islands  are  part  of  this 
nation,  and  even  fewer  are  aware  of  their 
importance  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  if  most  of  America 
has  forgotten  the  territories,  the  territories 
have  not  forgotten  America.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  Guam,  where  we  have  fought 
and  died  for  American  Democracy,  and 
where  we  take  our  United  States  citizenship 
with  great  seriousness.  These  areas  are  an 
important  part  of  this  nation,  much  as  is 
Alaska  or  Hawaii.  The  needs  of  territorial 
Americans  are  no  less  than  those  living  here 
or  in  New  York.  Obviously.  It  is  my  task  to 
work  with  the  delegates  from  the  other  ter- 
ritories to  call  attention  to  our  combined 
and  Individual  needs. 

Although  America's  territories  are  indeed 
exotic  in  nature,  they  face  difficult  econom- 
ic and  social  problems.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
in  Congress  can  provide  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  the  territories  with  the  support  they 
need  to  become  economically  self-sufficient. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  residents  of  Guam 
and  other  islands  are  very  proud  to  be 
Americans.  They  want  to  see  their  islands 
prosper  so  they  can  be  a  reflection  of  Ameri- 
can life  styles  and  show  that  American  de- 
mocracy Is  workable  everywhere  where 
people  want  true  freedom. 

Also,  as  a  member  of  two  other  congres- 
sional committees— Armed  Services  and  Vet- 
erans Affairs— my  interest  in  these  commit- 
tees stems  from  two  facts.  First.  I  am  deeply 
devoted  to  seeing  to  It  that  America  remains 
strong  and  vigilant.  Second,  my  own  island 
of  Guam  has  known  war  at  first  hand. 
Today.  Guam  remains  a  vital  link  in  Ameri- 
ca's defense  posture  in  the  Western  Pacific 
with  a  major  Air  Force  6-52  base  and  a  vital 
Naval  conununlcatlons  facility.  We  are 
equally  proud  to  have  two  reserve  units  on 
Guam,  and  Army  and  Air  Force  National 
Guard  outfits— the  newest  in  the  nation, 
yln  the  past  year.  Guam  saw  nearly  400 
young  men  and  women  volunteer  for  the 
military.  This  is  a  very  high  percentage  for 
an  island  of  only  over  100.000.  In  fact,  local 
military  recruiters  consistently  win  major 
awards  as  top  recruiters  In  their  areas.  Why 
are  they  so  successful  in  Guam?  Patriotism 
is  one  major  reason.  The  other  is  tradition. 
We  Guamanians  have  a  long  tradition  of 
military  service  to  this  nation,  and  I.  myself, 
have  had  four  of  my  family  In  the  service, 
including  two  who  were  officers! 

Our  decisions  in  Congress  will  be  guided 
by  many  factors.  After  a  number  of  years 
when  the  American  public  grew  uncon- 
cerned about  defense  Issues,  we  find  that 
there  is  again  a  growing  concerned  that  our 
military  might  be  shrinking  and  becoming 
helpless  against  powerful  enemies.  We  have 
seen  our  once  powerful  Navy  shrink  to  a 
shadow  of  Its  former  size.  Our  Air  Force  has 
been  restricted  to  less  than  15  hours  flying 
time  each  month  for  Its  fighter  planes.  We 
are  outnumbered  more  than  three  to  one  by 
Soviet  tanks,  submarines  and  other  military 


hardware.  And  we  certainly  do  not  have  the 
industrial  capability  that  we  enjoyed  in 
Worid  War  II 

This  is  not  to  say  we  have  to  match  the 
Soviets  tank  for  tank,  gun  for  gun.  plane  for 
plane.  This  we  cannot  do  nor  should  we. 
The  Soviets  have  thousands  of  miles  of  hos- 
tile borders  to  defend:  we  have  no  such  situ- 
ation. The  Soviets  are  up  to  their  arms 
trying  to  suppress  their  people:  we  are  not. 
Yet,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  losing  our  edge  in 
many  areas.  We  do  not  want  to  see  a  repeat 
of  World  War  II  when  we  were  largely  un- 
prepared to  fight  a  war.  I  can  all  too  well  re- 
member seeing  Japanese  troops  Invade  an 
undefended  Guam  and  rip  down  our  Ameri- 
can flag. 

That  scene  will  never  leave  me  and  I  am 
committed  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  seeing 
that  America  has  the  means  and  the  will  to 
block  aggression. 

Thankfully,  there  are  many  good  men  and 
women  in  the  Congress  who  remembered 
what  happened  in  World  War  II  when  we 
let  down  our  guard.  Men  such  as  my  good 
Friend.  Congressman  Ike  Skelton.  who  rep- 
resents this  district.  Is  well-known  as  an  ar- 
ticulate and  intelligent  defender  of  a  strong 
military.  Ike  Skelton  and  I  agree  on  many 
things,  including  these  issues.  Yet,  we  are 
not  hawks  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  We 
hate  war  and  the  suffering  It  brings.  But  we 
are  also  sworn  to  help  defend  this  great  de- 
mocracy of  ours.  And  this  means  ensuring 
that  Congress  gives  you,  who  will  serve  In 
the  military  tomorrow,  the  support  you 
need  today. 

Recently,  I  received  a  reminder  of  how 
much  this  nation  has  suffered  from  war. 
Since  1900,  over  35  million  Americans  have 
served  in  the  wartime  military:  over  I.I  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  wounded  in  these 
wars:  and  426,105  Americans  have  died  in 
battle.  That  last  figure  is  particularly  mean- 
ingful. Because  It  represents  a  total  greater 
than  the  current  (>opulation  of  such  major 
towns  as  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas,  or  Spokane.  Washington. 

Today.  Americans  are  returning  to  a 
policy  which  Is  better  balanced  in  many 
ways  than  those  we  followed  In  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  hard 
decisions  over  domestic  or  military  spending 
is  over— far  from  It.  In  fact.  But,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  Americans  are  willing  to  commit 
more  of  their  resources  to  defense  if  we  can 
prove  a  legitimate  need. 

This  is  where  the  Congress  will  and  can 
play  a  major  role  In  formulating  policy.  As 
you  know.  President  Reagan  has  submitted 
his  budget  proposals  to  Congress  for  1983. 
He  Is  asking  for  this  Nation  to  spend  $258 
billion  for  defense— a  budget  that  Includes  a 
whopping  $25  billion  dollar  increase  for  new 
weapons  and  equipment.  Ten  billion  of  this 
will  be  used  to  purchase  two  new  carriers, 
and  another  >8  billion  for  18  new  ships.  The 
Army  also  received  some  good  news  with 
proposals  to  purchase  over  500  new  M-I 
tanks,  plus  other  badly  needed  equipment. 
The  Air  Force  will  also  see  the  new  B-1 
bomber  come  on  line  in  the  next  few  years, 
plus  at  least  42  new  F-15  Eagles. 

We.  who  sit  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, will  be  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  President's  new  request.  It  will  be  Im- 
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peratlve  that  our  committee  and  our  sister 
conmilttee  in  the  Senate  work  with  the 
President  to  assure  a  sound  defense  policy 
in  the  years  to  come.  I  will  support  much  of 
the  President's  requests  for  new  defense 
spending,  but  not  without  some  reserva- 
tions. Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  deeply 
concerned  about  waste  In  defense  spending. 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  conmients 
made  to  us  last  week  by  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  that  his  office  was  fighting 
waste  and  corruption  as  hard  as  they  were 
fighting  Infiation.  Last  year,  the  Pentagon 
saved  a  reported  $1.2  billion  by  implement- 
ing 1.675  new  actions  to  save  funds. 

Equally  Important  is  to  make  certain  that 
we  get  the  biggest  value  for  your  dollars.  I 
doubt  there  are  many  of  you  in  the  audi- 
ence who  has  not  heard  stories  about  new 
weapons  systems  that  do  not  work.  The  M-1 
tank  I  mentioned  earlier  is  one  such  exam- 
ple that  has  worried  me  greatly. 

The  failure  of  the  M-16  rifle  to  perform 
well  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  Vietnam  War 
was  another  example  or  poor  planning.  And 
there  is.  of  course,  the  famous  case  of  the 
huge  C-5A  which  early  in  Its  life,  seemed  to 
develop  a  penchant  for  flying  without  Its 
wings. 

You  cannot  ask  the  American  taxpayer  to 
dig  deeper  into  his  or  her  pocket  unless  you 
control  this  kind  of  scandal.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  stressed  this  fact,  and  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  Pentagon  is  responding  by 
challenging  cost  overruns  rather  than 
paying  them  as  was  done  in  past  years. 
During  the  past  six  months.  Pentagon  con- 
tracting officers  turned  down  over  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  proposed  contractor  costs.  This  is  a 
good  start. 

Our  allies  can  also  l>ear  a  much  greater 
share  of  the  burden  than  they  presently 
bear.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  figure  why 
America  should  shoulder  the  cost  of  main- 
taining troops  in  Europe  to  defend  Europe- 
ans when  so  many  of  them  obviously  are  not 
interested  in  their  own  defense.  We  have 
been  dragged  Into  two  European  wars  in 
this  century  and  they  have  to  understand- 
as  do  we— mat  America  caiuiot  and  should 
not  be  a  global  policeman.  The  same  is  true 
for  Asia.  I  have  rei>eatedly  called  for  Japan, 
which  is  rich  beyond  description,  to  beef  up 
its  contribution  to  our  defense  role  there. 
And  finally,  we  have  to  choose  our  friends  a 
lot  more  carefully.  I  find  my  colleagues  and 
I  becoming  very  ill  at  ease  about  the  situa- 
tion In  South  America.  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  do  not  let  El  Salvador  become  another 
Vietnam.  We  should  have  learned  that 
lesson  in  Vietnam  where  we  fought  a  politi- 
cal war  which  we  lost— not  because  our 
fighting  men  and  women  failed  us,  but  be- 
cause our  politicians  let  us  down  in  the  first 
place. 

As  we  debate  and  vote  In  the  months  to 
come  over  the  future  of  the  defense  budget, 
many  factors  will  cross  our  minds.  One  will 
be  the  needs  of  Americans  In  other  walks  of 
life.  I  have  long  felt  that  social  programs 
have  become  too  bloated— despite  the  fact 
that  my  own  constituents  want  and  use  such 
programs  as  Food  Stamps.  The  trick  will  be 
to  find  a  happy  middle  ground  that  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  can  feel  comfortable  with— 
not  a  very  easy  task.  Understand  that  logic 
does  not  always  prevail  in  public  life.  What 
counts  Is  who  has  the  votes.  And  the  votes 
tend  to  go  all  too  often  where  the  screaming 
is  the  loudest.  Taking  away  social  pro- 
grams—even where  it  is  justified— Is  a  lot 
like  taking  candy  from  a  baby  or  perhaps 
given  a  "B "  grade  to  students  who  know 
that  they  deserve  at  least  an  "A "  plus.  I 
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think  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  screaming  and 
yelling  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  days  to  come. 
But  we  must  work  together  to  assure  that 
America  remains  strong,  and  this  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  do.* 


M 
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•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  ado 
clutters  both  the  print  and  electronic 
media  about  deficits.  People  who  have 
advocated  deficit  spending  for  decades 
suddenly  find  it  propitious  to  wring 
their  hands  and  cry  for  salvation.  Yet 
in  that  same  time  period,  those  who 
could  do  most  to  reduce  that  deficit 
merrily  proceeded  to  hand  out  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  money  at  a  rate 
unparalleled  in  history. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  March  8, 
1982  Wall  Street  Journal  succinctly 
hits  the  nail  on  its  head.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  cut  Federal  spending, 
and  it  is  time  we  realized  that  respon- 
sibility. We  should  put  up— cut  spend- 
ing—or shut  up.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
Deficit  Hypocrisy 
The  headlines  last  week  went  to  President 
Reagan's  defense  of  his  budget  deficits.  "A 
necessary  evil,"  he  called  them,  in  response 
to  a  congressional  drive  to  "narrow  the  defi- 
cit," which  are  code  words  for  raising  taxes. 
In  the  same  week,  meanwhile.  Congress  re- 
corded the  following  actions: 

The  Senate  Energy  Committee,  pondering 
the  current  world  oil  glut,  added  nearly  $2.2 
billion  to  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  for  Energy 
EUid  Interior  programs.  It  voted  to  keep  re- 
search on  alternate  fuels  and  conservation 
at  $1.9  billion,  rather  than  nearly  eliminate 
it  as  Mr.  Reagan  suggested,  and  refused  to 
save  administrative  funds  by  abolishing  the 
Energy  Department. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  adopt- 
ed a  program  for  commodity  price  supports 
and  conservation  that  ignored  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  20%  reduction.  Though 
in  a  sense  this  was  foreordained  by  the  farm 
bill  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  in  December,  it  represents  $2  billion, 
or  maybe  $5  billion,  in  aid  to  wealthy  land- 
owners. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee roasted  Education  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell 
over  the  administration's  cura  in  student- 
loan  funding.  With  self-proclaimed  conserv- 
atives such  as  John  Ashbrook  joining  the 
chonis,  members  predicted  they  would  re- 
store most  of  the  $3  billion  the  Reagan 
budget  had  cut  from  the  program,  thus  pre- 
serving arbitrage  opportunities  for  middle- 
class  families. 

An  informal  poll  of  authorizing  committee 
chairmen  found  that  collectively  they  pre- 
dicted they  would  bust  Mr.  Reagan's  budget 
by  $29  billion  in  spending  authority.  While 
this  translates  into  less  in  1983  spending. 
Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  Mark 
Hatfield  described  the  result  as  "stagger- 
ing." While  Mr.  Reagan  had  proposed  sav- 
ings of  $14  billion  from  1982  spending,  Mr. 
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Hatfield  said   "hold&ig  the  line  is  the  most 
optimistic  we  can  do." 

We  modestly  submit  that  the  next  Sena- 
tor or  Congressman  who  talks  of  "trimming 
the  deficit "  be  laughed  out  of  the  r(X)m. 

Congress  doesn't  care  two  hoots  about  the 
deficit.  It  cares  about  buying  votes  from 
synfuel  plant  entrepreneurs,  farmers,  par- 
ents of  college  students  and  so  on.  It  finds 
that  this  enterprise  requires  a  constantly 
swelling  percentage  of  all  funds  in  the  econ- 
omy. This  means  that  Uxes  must  go  up.  If 
Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  stabilize  the  tax 
level— which  is  about  all  his  Ux  program 
would  do— Congress  suddenly  discovers  the 
deficit  it  ignored  lo  these  many  years. 

This  deficit  hypocrisy  has  taken  in  a  lot  of 
people  who  understand  that  deficits  do 
matter,  and  many  of  them  have  sided  with 
the  Congress  and  against  the  President. 
Roll-with-the-punches  managers  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  siren  call  of  the 
conclusion  that  well.  Congress  will  be  Con- 
gress, and  we  may  as  well  give  It  a  tax  in- 
crease and  paper  things  over  a  few  more 
years.  Those  who  want  to  maintain  a  free- 
market  economy,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  be 
supporting  Mr.  Reagan's  efforts  to  call  a 
halt  to  Congress's  game. 

There  is  an  argument,  to  be  sure,  over 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  picked  the  best  way  to 
maximize  his  support.  As  we  suggested  In 
our  initial  comment  on  his  new  budget,  as 
long  as  he  was  going  to  be  blamed  for 
budget  cuts  he  might  as  well  have  done  the 
Job.  Even  his  proposals  do  not  deal  with 
huge  middle-class  subsidies  like  Social  Secu- 
rity. If  he  had  done  this  he  might  be  getting 
more  support,  not  less.  But  then  again,  this 
was  the  one  issue  on  which  he  was  handed 
his  head  in  Congress  last  year.  Perhaps  he 
will  get  further  with  Congress  attacking  his 
deficit  rather  than  his  compassion. 

To  make  this  work,  though,  Mr.  Reagan 
needs  to  dress  up  his  rhetoric.  He  under- 
stands quite  correctly  that,  little  Is  gained 
by  closing  a  deficit  with  higher  Uxes,  that 
the  only  useful  way  to  close  It  is  with  slower 
spending.  This  point  deserves  more  empha- 
sis. And  Mr.  Reagan  needs  not  to  defend 
deficits  but  to  turn  them  on  Congress.  A 
deficit  is  an  evil  all  right,  but  it  is  necessary 
only  in  the  sense  that  Congress  refuses  to 
control  its  spending.* 
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•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Na- 
tion's spokesman  for  matters  ranging 
from  the  building  of  dams  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources,  In- 
terior Secretary  James  Watt  has  inter- 
jected an  element  of  pure  and  simple 
commonsense  to  this  administration's 
conservation  philosophies.  As  he 
states  it: 

The  natural  recources  of  America  are  here 
for  us  to  use  for  our  needs— our  economic 
needs,  our  recreational  needs.  Wise  use  will 
not  diminish  these  values,  but  will  enhance 
them.  •  *  •  We  do  not  decide  resource  ques- 
tions without  regard  for  our  future  or  for 
the  future  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
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In  his  brief,  yet  productive  13 
months  as  administrator  of  our  vast 
Federal  land  and  natural  resource 
holdings.  Secretary  Watt  has  taken 
sound,  decisive  actions  to  maintain 
practical  use  of  our  natural  resources 
to  meet  both  economic  realities  and 
preserve  the  futuristic  conservation 
philosophies  we  all  share. 

Secretary  Watt  outlined  these  ac- 
complishments in  a  recent  speech  to 
the  Izaak  Walton  League.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  For  reasons  of  spatial  limita- 
tions. I  have  excerpted  key  segments 
of  the  Secretary's  remarks  regarding 
the  administration's  philosophies  on 
the  stewardship  of  our  lands. 

ASMINISTKATIOlf'S  COItSSItVATION 

Philosophy 

Hunters  and  fishermen  were  the  original 
conservationists— environmentalists  long 
before  that  word  became  fashionable.  Orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
were  established  by  people  who  realized 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  use  our  land, 
we  have  to  do  so  in  ways  that  will  assure 
that  the  land  and  Its  wildlife  renew  them 
selves.  J.  N.  Ding"  Darling— one  of  your 
members— was  following  this  philosophy 
when  he  launched  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp 
Program  almost  a  half  century  ago.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  we  have  to  give  nature  a 
helping  hand  to  assure  that  these  resources 
are  cared  for  properly. 

This  certainly  sums  up  my  philosophy  of 
stewardship— use  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources as  though  we  love  them,  harming 
them  as  little  as  possible  so  that  the  land 
and  water  will  continue  to  help  us  meet  our 
economic  needs,  help  us  to  enjoy  life  more 
fully,  help  us  to  survive  on  Earth. 

The  stewardship  philosophy  of  the 
Reagan  Administration- my  stewardship 
philosophy— Is  in  tune  with  the  hunters  and 
fishermen  of  America.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  America  are  here  for  us  to  use  for 
our  needs— our  economic  needs,  our  recre- 
ational needs.  Wise  use  will  not  diminish 
these  values,  but  will  enhance  them.  We  are 
not  destroyers  but  builders.  We  do  not  wan- 
tonly harvest  the  riches  of  the  land.  We  do 
not  decide  resource  questions  without 
regard  for  our  future  or  for  the  future  of 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Where  this  Administration  differs  from 
our  critics  Is  in  our  belief  in  the  full  stew- 
ardship equation: 

We  believe  that  use  is  a  part  of  the  equa- 
tion, that  you  who  hunt  and  fish  can  con- 
tribute to  conservation,  not  undermine  it. 

We  believe  in  management  of  natural  re- 
sources and  that  hunters  and  fishermen  are 
part  of  sound  management. 

We  believe  in  your  right  of  access  to  the 
public  lands:  your  right  to  responsibly  use 
and  enjoy  these  lands.  We  don't  think  that 
we  have  to  buy  up  and  loclc  up  huge  parts  of 
America  and  post  it  to  keep  you  out  to  pro- 
tect these  lands.  We  trust  you.  and  we  be- 
lieve that  you  and  organizations  like  yours 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  instill- 
ing the  environmental  ethic  in  America. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration will  oppose  and  fight  those  forces  in 
Washington  who  would  seelt  to  halt  hunting 
and  fishing  in  our  wilderness  areas.  Some  of 
those  purists  that  oppose  my  every  move 
don't  want  explosions,  like  rifle  shots.  In  the 
wilderness  areas.  Ill  fight  them. 

We  don't  think  that  Washington.  D.C..  Is 
the  fountain  of  all  wisdom.  We  don't  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  need  dictate 
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fish  and  wildlife  management  for  Iowa  or  Il- 
linois or  Missouri  or  wherever.  When  you 
want  a  program  or  policy  changed,  you 
should  be  able  to  take  your  case  down  the 
road  to  the  State  Capitol  to  demand 
action— not  travel  hat-in-hand  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
some  13  months  ago.  we  were  not  using  our 
natural  resources  wisely.  We  were  not  being 
good  stewards. 

There  was  too  much  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, the  national  parks  had  t>een  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  our  wildlife  ranges  and  refuges 
had  been  neglected,  and  our  multiple-use 
lands  had  not  been  managed  properly  for 
the  taxpayers  and  consumers  of  this  genera- 
tion and  those  yet  to  come. 

Even  though  our  public  lands  have  tre- 
mendous potential  for  meeting  our  people's 
energy  and  strategic  minerals  needs,  we 
were  Importing  from  foreign  sources  almost 
40  percent  of  our  crude  oil  needs,  and  the 
majority  of  the  strategic  minerals  needed 
for  military  might  and  Industrial  strength. 

America  was  on  a  starvation  diet  even 
though  our  pantry  of  natural  resources  was 
overflowing.  We  were  rapidly  losing  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  needed  to  sustain  the  envi- 
ronmental ethic  which  I  l>elieve  in.  which 
all  of  us  here  t>elleve  in. 

Poor  nations  make  poor  stewards. 

We  can  be  a  nation  of  envlronmentsLlists 
only  if  our  citizens  have  Jobs  and  incomes  to 
support  wise  conservation.  If  you  suffer  eco- 
nomically to  the  point  where  you  can  no 
longer  hunt.  fish,  hike— or  even  travel  to 
the  forests  and  streams— then  your  burning 
desire  to  conserve  is  going  to  dim  quickly, 
and  understandably  so. 

So  I  was  determined  to  make  changes  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  would 
restore  balance,  so  that  we  could  begin 
making  better  use  of  natural  resources  in 
order  to  maintain  the  economic  strength 
that  Is  fundamental  to  sound  environmental 
stewardship. 

These  changes  have  been  made,  and  this 
has  brought  howls  of  protest  from  a  few 
conservation  organizations,  including  your 
paid  staff  in  Washington.  Fewer  than  a 
dozen— out  of  the  220-plus  groups  which 
deal  with  Interior— are  trying  to  nail  my 
pelt  to  the  wall.  I  call  them  commercial  en- 
vironmentalists because  they  make  a  living 
off  of  being  what  you  folks  are  out  of  a  love 
for  the  land  and  Its  natural  life. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  some  of 
these  commercial  environmentalists  want  a 
government  which  dlcUtes  from  Washing- 
ton. They  become  supporters  of  central  gov- 
ernment because  It  Is  In  their  self-interest  to 
have  power  concentrated  In  Washington. 
Their  prestige  Is  diminished  when  decisions 
can  be  made  in  Des  Moines,  or  even  when 
we  discuss  Issues  with  and  listen  to  the 
states  and  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  quick  summary  of 
some  of  the  major  changes  we  have  made  at 
Interior  these  past  13  months. 

One  of  the  most  Important  changes  we 
have  msMle  is  to  refocus  stewardship  respon- 
sibilities on  taking  care  of  what  we  have. 

For  example,  we  have  launched  a  program 
to  repair  and  restore  our  National  Park 
System  which  was  neglected  to  a  shameful 
degree.  As  the  government  reached  out  for 
more  and  more  land.  It  did  less  and  less  to 
care  for  the  parks  we  already  had. 

I  said,  let's  begin  taking  care  of  the  parks 
we  have  and  go  slow  for  a  while  In  acquisi- 
tion of  parkland.  While  virtually  all  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government  were 
being  cut  back  this  year.  I  got  a  big  increase 
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in  funding  for  park  repair  and  maintenance. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  am  asking  for 
1191  million  for  this  effort.  That  U  S36  mil- 
lion more  than  Congress  gave  us  last  year 
and  more  than  twice  what  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  In  1982. 

I  have  Improved  programs  for  the  explora- 
tion and  production  of  oil  and  gas  both  on 
land  and  under  the  sea.  for  coal  leasing,  for 
oil  shale  development,  for  tar  sands,  and  for 
geothermal  resources.  In  every  case,  we 
have  been  careful  to  maintain  environmen- 
tal protections. 

These  improvements  are  important  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  controls 
some  730  million  acres— about  one-third  of 
America— and  well  over  one  billion  acres  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Estimates  are  that 
85  percent  of  the  crude  oil  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered in  America  is  likely  to  come  from  the 
540  million  acres  of  public  lands  open  to 
multiple  use.  as  will  40  percent  of  the  natu- 
ral gas.  35  percent  of  the  coal.  80  percent  of 
the  oil  shale,  nearly  all  of  the  tar  sands,  and 
substantial  portions  of  uranium  and  geo- 
thermal energy. 

We  simply  must  have  an  orderly,  phased 
development  of  these  resources  not  only  to 
meet  our  current  economic  needs  but  to 
avert  crisis  development  in  the  future  which 
would  be  devastating  to  the  environment 
and  to  our  liberties. 

Already  we  are  seeing  results.  We  are  cut- 
ting t>ack  on  the  drain  of  American  dollars 
and  jobs  which  occurs  when  we  Import  huge 
amounts  of  energy. 

During  1981.  oil  production  on  Federal 
lands  rose  from  427  million  barrels  to  more 
than  470  million:  natural  gas  production  in- 
creased slightly  to  5.8  trillion  cubic  feet,  and 
coal  production  was  up  31  percent  to  about 
94.6  million  tons. 

We  launched  a  good  neighbor  policy  U> 
work  closely  with  the  states  and  with  users 
of  public  lands.  Bureaucrats  who  once  ran 
roughshod  over  state  and  local  officials  and 
over  resource  users  have  either  changed 
their  ways  or  have  been  asked  to  find  other 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  And  when  I 
say  users  of  public  lands.  I  mean  hunters 
and  fishermen  tj\6  hikers  and  birdwatchers. 
as  well  as  ranchers,  loggers,  oilmen  and 
miners. 

In  addition  to  the  540  million  acres  of 
multiple  use  public  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  managing 
72  million  acres  dedicated  to  national  parks. 
84  million  acres  set  aside  as  wildlife  refuges 
and  ranges  (an  area  twice  the  size  of  the  six 
New  England  States).  The  Secretary  also 
has  responsibilities  for  various  aspects  of 
the  80  million  acres  of  the  Federal  lands  set 
aside  as  wilderness.  ^ 

Recently  I  proposed  to  Congress  a  neir  ap- 
proach for  settling  the  muddled  and  overly- 
emotional  debate  about  our  wilderness 
system. 

The  1964  law  establishing  the  wilderness 
system  provided  for  mineral  leasing  of  such 
areas  for  19  years.  Under  the  bargain  struck 
when  the  law  was  passed,  the  economic  in- 
terests were  to  have  their  chance  to  locate 
and  produce  energy  and  minerals  before 
areas  were  locked  away  forever.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  supposed  to  deliver 
on  this  bargain,  and  over  the  years  only 
about  50  leases  have  been  granted  In  wilder- 
ness areas— about  10  by  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor and  five  by  me. 

None  of  the  leases  approved  since  I 
became  Secretary  allows  access  or  occupan- 
cy of  the  surface  In  the  wilderness  areas. 
The  wilderness  values  cannot  t>e  disturbed. 
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Because  of  the  furor  over  wilderness  leas- 
ing. I  imposed  two  moratoriums  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  sort  out  exactly  what  national 
policy  changes  should  be  adopted.  When 
Congress  did  not  respond,  I  proposed  a  solu- 
tion. A  change  is  needed  because  under 
present  law,  mining  and  drilling  Is  permitted 
in  the  wilderness.  There  is  no  legal  reason 
to  deny  a  lease  if  proper  environmental 
safeguards  are  in  place. 

In  essence,  we  are  asking  that  all  wilder- 
ness areas  and  wilderness  study  areas  be 
withdrawn  from  drilling  or  mining  activity 
through  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

We  are  proposing  some  deadlines  on  wil- 
derness decisions  so  that  the  process  on 
Forest  Service  lands  will  be  completed. 
Where  Congressional  deadlines  are  not  met. 
areas  under  consideration  for  wilderness 
would  be  returned  to  their  prior  use  which 
might  include  primitive  areas,  natural  areas, 
wildlife  management  areas,  or  possibly  mul- 
tiple uses.  They  would  not  necessarily 
become  available  for  mining  or  oil  and  gas 
drilling. 

Our  proposal  is  an  effort  at  a  compromise 
between  two  extreme  positions— those  who 
want  wilderness  closed  now  and  forever  and 
those  who  want  another  20  years  of  explora- 
tion. As  a  compromise,  there  is  the  risk  it 
will  please  no  one.  but  It  should. 

Until  the  end  of  1983,  wilderness  areas 
generally  are  open  for  mineral  entry.  Fur- 
ther, even  after  closure,  any  future  Con- 
gress can  decide  to  reopen.  We  propose  a 
compromise:  close  wilderness  NOW  and 
specify  a  date.  January  1.  2000.  and  leave 
Congress  the  choice  of  what  to  do  thereaf- 
ter. The  date,  we  believe,  would  make  it 
harder  to  reopen  wilderness  between  now 
and  the  21st  Century. 

Further,  it  Is  clear  that  wilderness  areas 
would  continue  after  the  year  2000  with  or 
without  Congressional  action  and  entry 
thereafter,  while  permissable.  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  promulgate 
regulations  l)efore  that  would  occur. 

The  compromise  we  have  proposed  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  hammered  out  and  adopted  in 
December  of  1980  In  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
covering  56  of  the  80  million  acres  In  the 
Wilderness  System.  We  thought  it  might  be 
fair  to  apply  the  basic  formula  to  the  24  mil- 
lion acres  In  the  "Lower  48." 

Our  proposal  calls  for  a  continuous  study 
of  wilderness  and  proposed  wilderness  pro- 
vided the  means  of  doing  so  will  not  dimin- 
ish the  wilderness  characteristics  of  the 
areas.  By  the  end  of  the  century  our  coun- 
try should  have  acquired  substantial  data 
upon  which  to  make  rational  decisions 
about  how  to  better  protect  the  wilderness 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  our  national 
needs  for  energy  and  minerals  in  the  21st 
Century. 

This  proposal  also  provides  an  essential 
safety  value  to  protect  our  national  security. 
In  the  event  of  "urgent  national  need."  the 
President  could  issue  an  order  for  the  entry 
Into  a  specific  few  acres  of  wilderness  areas 
for  the  production  of  specific  needed  energy 
or  minerals.  Congress,  of  course,  could  coun- 
termand that  order  and  is  given  time  to  do 
so. 

This  proposal  would  tone  down  the  rheto- 
ric and  give  time  for  emotions  to  cool  so 
that  we  can  better  manage  and  protect 
these  wilderness  areas  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.  It  gives  this  Nation  time  to  clarify 
how  we  are  to  continue  stewardship  of  these 
Important  areas  In  the  21st  Century. 

Of  course,  people  who  are  making  hay  out 
of  this  issue  do  not  want  the  rhetoric  toned 
down;  do  not  want  emotions  to  cool;  and. 
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most  of  all.  they  seem  to  want  to  forestall 
the  possibility  of  future  deliberations  based 
upon  better  information  and  more  facts 
than  we  now  have.  They  fear  they  may  be 
proven  wrong. 

I  am  willing  to  trust  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  make  wise  decisions, 
especially  if  we  take  steps  to  see  that  they 
have  better  information  upon  which  to 
make  decisions.  There's  no  reason  for  any  of 
us  to  think  that  we  are  smarter  or  morally 
superior  to  those  who  will  be  the  decision- 
makers of  the  next  century. 

We  are  a  nation  of  environmentalists,  but 
we  must  base  our  resource  management  de- 
cisions upon  facts— upon  good  and  complete 
Information. 

A  study  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  demonstrates  that  many 
Americans— despite  the  good  work  of  orga- 
nizations such  as  yours— still  do  not  know 
much  about  animals  or  wildlife  conservation 
Issues.  For  example,  only  slightly  over  half 
the  people  surveyed  knew  that  veal  does  not 
come  from  lamb.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
people  surveyed  did  not  know  that  the 
coyote  is  not  an  endangerd  species. 

ResidenU  of  large  cities  showed  extremely 
little  knowledge  of  wildlife  and  conservation 
Issues.  People  In  large  cities  who  knew  the 
least  about  wildlife  were  the  most  opposed 
to  hunting. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  play 
to  the  emotions  of  people  who  know  little 
about  wildlife.  This  makes  it  difficult  for 
your  organization  and  for  me  to  do  our 
work.  We  have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  educat- 
ing people  about  wildlife  and  about  conser- 
vation In  general  so  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing that  managed  use  of  resources— 
whether  use  be  hunting,  fishing,  grazing, 
mining  or  drilling— is  an  essential  part  of 
the  equation  of  stewardship. 

My  job  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
quires me  to  play  many  roles.  I  am  the  chief 
environmentalist,  the  chief  oil  and  gas 
driller,  the  chief  wildlife  manager,  the  chief 
coal  leaser,  the  chief  national  park  ranger, 
the  chief  dam  builder,  the  chief  purchaser 
of  wetlands  for  migratory  bird  habitat,  and 
even  the  chief  Indian  trustee,  for  America. 

In  other  words,  I  must  try  to  consider  the 
broad  public  Interest  In  all  decisions  I  make. 
It  is  my  job  to  ask  everytlme  we  are  faced 
with  a  resource  management  decision:  How 
will  this  affect  the  environment?  How  will 
this  help  create  jobs?  How  will  this  impact 
on  our  national  security? 

In  response  to  these  questions,  I  have 
brought  a  year  of  change  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  just  as  President 
Reagan  has  brought  a  year  of  dynamic 
change  and  progress  for  the  entire  govern- 
ment. 

These  changes  are  crucial  so  that  we  can 
restore  America's  greatness,  so  that  we  can 
protect  our  liberties,  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  economy  and  our  environment  for 
ourselves  and  for  untold  generations  to 
come.* 


KEEP  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
SUPREME 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 
•  Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr    Speaker,    the 
March  6  edition  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  contained  an  excellent  edlto- 
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rial  which  opposes  legislation  that 
limits  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  in  the  areas  of  abortion,  busing, 
and  school  prayer. 

I  recommend  the  article,  which  fol- 
lows, to  my  colleagues  as  a  statement 
of  good  sense  and  sound  reasoning. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mar.  6. 

1982] 
Upsettihc  a  Delicate  Constitutional 
Balance 
Bills  that  would  strip  the  federal  courts  of 
Jurisdiction  over  specified  Issues  are  moving 
dangerously  close  to  becoming  law.  One  was 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  this  week,  and 
others  are  expected  to  pass  the  Senate  soon. 
The  prospect  of  passage  is  dangerous  be- 
cause the  bills  threaten  to  upset  a  delicate 
constitutional  balance  fundamental  to  this 
nation's  tripartite  governmental  system. 

Upsetting  that  balance  Is  not  the  bills'  pri- 
mary purpose.  Instead,  their  sponsors  seek 
an  easy  way  to  outlaw  abortions,  end  busing 
as  a  means  to  school  desegregation  and  put 
prayers  back  in  public  schools.  They  would 
do  indirectly  what  the  Constitution  will  not 
permit  them  to  do  directly. 

In  landmark  cases,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  sUte  laws  that  banned 
abortions,  permitted  racially  segregated 
public  schools  and  condoned  school  sponsor- 
ship of  prayers  in  public  classrooms  were 
unconstitutional.  Lower  federal  courts  have 
followed  those  binding  precedents  in  other 
cases— for  Instance,  by  ordering  busing  to 
desegregate  school  systems.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  sUte  legislatures  may  enact  laws 
contrary  to  those  decisions;  such  laws  would 
themselves  be  unconstitutional.  The  Consti- 
tution would  first  have  to  be  amended  to 
permit  what  it  now  forbids. 

By  design,  amending  the  Constitution  is 
difficult  to  do.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
Constitution  is  this  country's  fundamental 
governmental  document,  the  guarantor  of 
the  basic  rights  of  citizens.  It  could  not  ful- 
fill that  role  if  it  could  easily  be  changed  by' 
temporary  majorities.  The  court-stripping 
bills  are  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  safe- 
guards of  the  amending  process.  They 
would  allow  constitutional  rights  to  remain 
unchanged— but  prevent  their  enforcement 
by  federal  courts.  Whether  that  approach 
itself  is  constitutional  is  doubtful.  But  even 
if  constitutional,  the  bills  would  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  bills  are  con- 
stitutional point  to  the  'exclusions  clause" 
of  Article  III.  which  esUblishes  the  federal 
judiciary.  That  article  vests  judicial  power 
In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  "such  inferi- 
or courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  esUblUh'— currently,  the 
U.S.  District  Courts  and  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals.  It  outlines  the  scope  of  that 
power  and  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  over  some  cases— those  Involv- 
ing states  as  parties,  for  Instance.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  court  has  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion "...  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make  " 

But  most  constitutional  scholars,  even 
those  opposed  to  abortion,  busing  and  bans 
on  school  prayer,  argue  that  congressional 
power  under  the  exceptions  clause  Is  limited 
by  other  constitutional  provisions— by  the 
14th  Amendment's  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  law.  for  Instance,  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  due  process  in  both  the  Sixth  and 
14th  amendmenU.  Due  process,  when  a  con- 
stitutional right  is  at  stake,  may  require 
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that  a  citizen's  complaint  be  reviewed  by  a 
Judge  who  enjoys  the  protection  afforded 
the  federal  Judiciary  by  Article  III. 

If  enacted,  the  bills  would  clear  the  way 
for  circumvention  of  the  Constitution  where 
other  rights  are  at  stake.  Any  right  could  be 
voided,  although  it  remained  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  if  a  majority  in  Congress 
could  bar  its  enforcement.  That  should 
alarm  even  those  who  oppose  abortion, 
busing  or  prohibitions  of  school-sponsored 
prayer.  If  those  rights  can  be  voided  today, 
what  others  might  become  unpopular— and 
be  made  unenforceable— tomorrow?  Majori- 
ties change,  and  with  them  popular  opinions 
and  prejudices.  The  Constitution  and  the  In- 
dependent federal  Judiciary  were  designed 
to  afford  protection  against  temporary  po- 
litical and  social  pressures. 

Finally,  the  bills  are  an  affront  to  state 
courts,  which  by  default  would  gain  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  issues  taken  from  the  federal 
courts.  The  underlying  premise  of  the  bills 
is  that  state  Judges  would  uphold  unconsti- 
tutional legislation  that  the  federal  courts 
would  strike  down.  But  state  Judges,  like 
their  federal  counterparts,  are  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  The  assumption 
that  they  would  violate  that  oath  insults 
them. 

A  more  likely  result  is  that  state  courts 
would  follow  existing  Federal  precedents. 
Since  no  new  cases  would  be  heard  by  feder- 
al courts,  federal  case  law  would  be  frozen 
from  further  development.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  bills'  sponsors,  that  would  be  an 
ironic  result  when  an  increasingly  conserva- 
tive federal  Judiciary  shows  signs  of  modify- 
ing earlier  decisions  on  some  controversial 
issues.  Another  result— because  Judges  in  50 
separate  court  systems  could  not  apply  prec- 
edents to  new  cases  with  perfect  consisten- 
cy—would be  a  state-to-state  variance  in 
constitutional  rlghu.  Federal  Judicial  review 
is  designed  to  prevent  such  a  variance.  In 
Itself  a  denial  of  equal  protection. 

Americas  system  of  government  has  en- 
dured through  200  years  of  peace  and  war. 
prosperity  and  hard  times,  harmony  and 
discord.  It  has  done  so  largely  because  the 
Constitution  strikes  a  delicate  balance— be- 
tween different  branches  and  levels  of  "gov- 
ernment, with  different  responsibilities  and 
constituencies:  between  responsiveness  to 
the  popular  will  and  protection  of  unpopu- 
lar people  and  views.  It  would  be  shortsight- 
ed to  upset  that  balance  for  the  sake  of 
short-term  gain  on  Isolated  issues.  If  the 
Constitution  is  wrong,  it  should  be 
changed— using  the  process  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  sets  out  in  Article  V.  But  it  should 
not  be  overridden  or  circumvented  at  the 
whim  of  Congress  and  pressure  groups.* 


SCHOOL  PRAYER:  AN  ISSUE  TO 
BE  DECIDED  BY  THE  STATES; 
NOT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THl  HOtJSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  school  prayer 
that  was  included  in  my  March  1982 
newsletter: 
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School  Prayer 
The  issue  of  whether  voluntary  school 
prayer  should  be  allowed  In  our  public 
schools  should  be  decided  by  the  States  not 
the  federal  government.  The  people  of  our 
country  will  not  allow  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  Interfere  in  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. Congressman  Orisham  is  in  favor  of 
voluntary  school  prayer.  We  must  work  to 
strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of 
this  country.  Our  Founding  Fathers  never 
endorsed  a  concept  which  would  have  re- 
stricted the  freedom  of  any  American  to 
participate  in  silent  prayer.* 


ERNIE  PYLE:  WHERE  ARE  YOU? 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  months  now,  the 
Central  American  country  of  El  Salva- 
dor has  been  the  focus  of  attention  of 
the  Nation's  media.  Day  after  day.  the 
alleged  human  rights  violations  of  the 
Duarte  government  are  paraded  on 
the  front  pages  of  our  leading  newspa- 
pers and  on  our  television  screens 
while  the  exploits  of  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist guerrillas  are  lionized  and  the 
guerrillas  themselves  feted. 

It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  observa- 
tions of  our  time  that  advocacy  jour- 
nalism has.  in  many  instances,  re- 
placed straight,  factual  reporting. 
Indeed,  advocacy  Journalism  is  virtual- 
ly taken  for  granted  among  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  newer  breed  of 
Journalists.  In  the  good  old  days, 
which  really  were  not  so  very  long  ago, 
advocacy  Journalism  went  by  another 
name— it  was  called  the  editorial  page. 
Now.  it  seems,  an  Increasing  portion  of 
the  paper  Is  given  over  to  editorializ- 
ing, only  it  is  not  labeled  as  such. 
Whatever  happened.  I  wonder,  to 
truth  in  advertising? 

What  we  desperately  need.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  Journalists  of  the  mold  of 
Ernie  Pyle  who  took  his  Journalistic 
ethics  and  commitment  to  straight  re- 
porting seriously.  One  such  Journalist 
is  Bruce  Herschensohn  who  accompa- 
nied me  In  my  recent  visit  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Bruce's  observations  are  hard  hit- 
ting and  factual  as  well  as  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  regnant  liberal  orthO' 
doxy  that  has  been  imposed  on  the 
Nation  by  segments  of  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

Mr.  Speaker.   I  would   like  at  this 
time  to  submit  Mr.  Herschensohn  s  in- 
sightful observations  for  the  Record. 
KABC-TV.  Los  Amcelm.  Commeittary  No. 
1:  El  Salvador.  February  22.  1982 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  a  new  TV 
season  begins  there's  a  bunch  of  New 
shows?  Somehow,  most  of  them  seem  the 
same  as  other  series  that  you've  seen  before. 
In  one  of  them,  the  detective's  face  has 
changed  but  that's  all  that's  changed.  In  an- 
other the  people  living  in  the  New  'York 
apartment  look  different,  but  boy.  it  sure 
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seenu  like  that  series  was  such  a  success  last 
season.  Well,  there's  an  odd  remake  this 
season  and  It's  playing  on  the  network  news 
and  it's  unbelievable  that  they'd  want  to 
remake  this  thing  again,  but  they  are.  The 
name  has  changed,  but  I'll  tell  you  the  lot 
in  Just  a  few  sentences.  It's  about  a  country 
that's  being  taken  over,  and  the  United 
States  eventually  cuts  off  all  aid  to  the  side 
that's  friendly  to  us.  because  of  human 
rights  violations  there.  And  when  our  aid 
stops,  the  opposition  wins  the  war  and  the 
show  ends  with  them  violating  human 
rights  more  than  that  country  has  ever  seen 
and.  in  addition,  the  United  SUtes  has  a 
new  enemy  in  power,  whereas  it  used  to 
have  a  friend  in  power. 

It's  possible  that  because  the  weather  has 
been  so  good  lately  you  might  not  have  been 
watching  TV.  so  let  me  fill  you  In  so  you  can 
catch  on  with  the  weeks  ahead.  A  couple  of 
Senators  came  back  from  a  "Fact  Finding 
Trip"  to  that  country  and  now  that  they're 
back  they  believe  that  we  should  stop  our 
aid  to  the  friendly  side— the  government. 
They  felt  exactly  that  way  before  they 
made  the  trip  but  what  the  media  didn't  tell 
us  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  Fact  Finding 
Trip"  was  to  give  credibility  to  the  politi- 
cians old  beliefs. 

You  might  have  missed  it.  but  an  actor 
went  to  Washington  to  launch  his  campaign 
for  aid  to  the  other  side.  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
Fidel  Castro.  Yassar  Arafat  and  Ed  Asner 
are  now  all  on  the  same  side  supporting  the 
Marxists  there.  Then  there's  Ramsey  Clark. 
They  use  him  in  all  of  these  series.  In  case 
you  don't  remember  him.  he  played  the 
same  role  in  "Vietnam"  and  "Iran. "  In 
"Iran  "  he's  the  one  who  went  to  Iran  after 
Khomeini's  revolution  won.  to  participate  in 
a  conference  condemning  U.S.  actions.  He 
even  said  there  that  our  attempt  to  rescue 
Americans  was  "a  lawless  act."  So  he's  per- 
fect for  the  part  in  this  new  series.  All  three 
networks  are  running  it  now  and  it's  pretty 
tough  to  find  any  sequence  that  backs  the 
U.S.  Goverment's  position.  Most  of  the  re- 
ports and  commentaries  take  a  position 
against  the  U.S.  being  there.  It  does  sound 
familiar,  doesn't  It?  Well,  that's  because  you 
probably  saw  the  series  when  it  was  called 
"Vietnam "  or  "Angola"  or  "Cambodia "  or 
"Ethiopia"  or  "Laos"  or  "Iran  "  or  "Nicara- 
gua."  It's  called  "El  Salvador"  now  and  this 
remake  is  about  three  quarters  of  the  way 
through  its  nightly  telecasts.  I  don't  like  to 
give  away  the  ending  but  it  shouldn't  be  any 
surprise.  It  ends  with  the  media  covering 
the  opposition's  side  of  the  conflict  more 
and  more,  influencing  the  nation  against 
our  support  of  the  government,  and  then 
the  government  falls  and  there's  a  lot  of 
executions  and  the  new  government  forms 
an  alliance  with  other  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  It's  okay  if  you  miss  the  rest 
of  it.  It'll  be  on  again.  It'll  be  called  "Guate- 
mala" next  season.  And  then  the  big  specta- 
cle called  "Mexico"  will  follow  that  one. 
Someday,  thank  goodness,  it  will  all  be  over. 
They'll  run  out  of  countries.  That's  when 
we'll  realize  that  we  should  have  thought 
for  ourselves  rather  than  be  influenced  by 
those  who  helped  create  the  old  shows.  The 
ones  that  ended  so  tragically  for  the  peoples 
of  foreign  nations  and  for  the  future  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

KABC-TV  Los  Angelks.  Commentary  No.  2: 
El  Salvador.  February  24.  1982 

When  Nicaragua  fell  Just  two-and-a-half 
years  ago.  there  was  a  virtual  celebration  in 
our  State  Department,  and  a  virtual  celebra- 
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tlon  among  many  people  In  the  United 
States.  "Now, "  they  said.  "Nicaragua  can 
get  back  on  its  feet.  Repression  will  end. 
there  will  be  free  elections,  the  Sandinistas 
are  a  coalition  of  all  diverse  interests  and 
the  people  of  that  nation  will,  at  last,  have  a 
responsible  government." 

There    were    others    within    the    United 
States  who  regarded  the  revolution  differ- 
ently and  who  had  a  different  prophecy  of 
the  future.  Their  prophecy  was  that  repres- 
sion   would    be    far    worse,    that    elections 
would   not   be   held,   that   the  Sandinistas 
would  form  a  partnership  with  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  FLO  and  expand  that 
power  northwards  In  Central  America.  Now, 
it  is  two-and-a-half  years  later  and  we  know 
that  the  latter  prophecies  were  accurate; 
even  moderate  compared  to  the  truth  of 
Nicaragua  today  where,  beyond  the  proph- 
ecies that  came  true,  the  government  there 
praises  the  Soviet  Union  for  invading  Af- 
ghanistan.  NIcaraguan   Indians  are  driven 
from  their  lands  and  put  away,  and  the  new 
National  Anthem  of  Nicaragua  has  lyrics 
that  refer  to  us:  the  United  States,  as  "the 
enemy  of  mankind."  Okay,  now  we  know. 
Well,  you  would  think  that  at  least  some 
good  could  come  from  that  knowledge.  At 
least  having  seen  this  happen  within  our 
own   hemisphere   so   recently   that  we,   at 
least,  wouldn't  allow  It  to  go  further.  But 
no.  Not  even  that  amount  of  good  came 
from    it.    It's   ignored,    totally    Ignored    by 
those  who  are  now  saying  that  we  better  not 
aid  the  government  of  El  Salvador  from  a 
Marxist  takeover.  Let  it  go.  Some  here  even 
back  the  Marxists.  Are  we  crazy?  Don't  we 
see  what's  happening?  At  times,  I  don't  even 
see  how  we  can  talk  about  anything  else  be- 
cause it's  so  dangerous.  Now,  we're  not  talk- 
ing atmut  Central  Asia  or  Central  Africa, 
we're  talking  about  Central  America,  with 
everything  that  name  Implies.  I  hate  to  say 
it,  but  by  the  apathy  of  some,  and  the  plain 
ignorance   of   others,   of   course,   this   will 
spread    to    Guatemala    and    Mexico.    Can 
anyone  believe  that  El  Salvador  will  be  the 
end  of  it?  And  then  what?  Guerrillas,  terror- 
ists, on  the  southern  borders  of  our  own 
country?  What  is  to  prevent  that?  What's  to 
prevent  bandit  raids,  terrorism,  and,  there 
win  be  those  fools  within  the  United  SUtes. 
and  you  can  even  point  to  them  now,  identi- 
fy them,  who  will  say.  "Well,  wait  a  minute. 
You  know  they  have  a  point.  They  have  le- 
gitimate grievances  against  us. "  We're  no 
super  power.  Let's  knock  off  that  phrase. 
We're  no  super  power  at  all  if  we  fiddle 
around  with  this  threat  as  it  invades  the 
very   hemisphere  upon  which  we  live  and 
that  we  share  with  other  Americans.  Every- 
one in  this  hemisphere  is  an  American  and 
we  better  rush  to  preserve  their  future  and 
our  future.  Perhaps  the  main  problem  in 
this  country  is  that  too  many  people  appear 
to  be  sleeping.  toUlly  unaware  of  the  short 
distance    t>etween    El    Salvador    and    the 
United  SUtes.  ToUlly  unaware  of  the  short 
distance  between  the  past  and  the  future.  If 
we  don't  wake  up  now  by  a  shake  from  our 
friends,  we're  going  to  be  awakened  a  little 
later  by  a  surprising  noise  outside  our  very 
doors— made  by  our  enemies. 
KABC-TV.  Los  Angeles,  Commentary  No.  3: 
El  Salvador.  March  4.  1982 
Did  you  know  that  Americans  are  already 
massing  in  the  capital  city  of  El  Salvador 
for  the  big  fight?  I  don't  mean  U.S.  MiliUry 
Advisers.  I  mean  the  U.S.  press.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  them  are  there  already, 
and  maybe  it's  time  that  they  stopped  their 
involvement.   They've   massed   together   at 
the  El  Camino  Real  Hotel  as  they  massed 
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previously  at  the  Caravelle  in  Saigon  and 
the  Hilton  in  Teheran  and  the  Interconti- 
nental in  Managua.  And  they're  on  their 
way  to  victory  which  means  El  Salvador's 
defeat.   I  mention  the  hotels  not  to  give 
color  or  detail  but  because  it's  important. 
It's  a  massing  together,   most  often  at  a 
hotel,  that  gives  a  shared-opinion  to  Ameri- 
cans back   home.   Peter  Braestrip.   former 
Saigon  correspondent  for  the  Washington 
Post  admitted  to  intentional   bias,   taking 
part    in    shared-opinion-making    with    his 
peers,  as  did  Geraldo  Rivera   In  covering 
Panama  for  ABC  during  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  debates.  They  participated  in  it.  ad- 
vancing their  political  views  without  your 
knowledge.  Is  that  what  you're  now  getting 
regarding  El  Salvador?  Or  am  I  exaggerat- 
ing? Not  at  all.  Beth  Nissen.  correspondent 
in  El  Salvador  for  Newsweek  Magazine,  told 
me  that  she  believes  in  advocacy  JoumtUism 
and  that  Newsweek  does  take  sides.  What's 
wrong  with  that,  she  asks?  What's  wrong 
with  it  is  that  the  reader  in  led  to  believe 
it's  straight  news.  It's  not  labelled  as  com- 
mentary. Yes,  she  has  an  attraction  towards 
the  Marxists  guerrillas,  she  admits.  They're 
young,  she  says,  they  have  their  act  all  to- 
gether: the  government  doesn't:  they're  the 
underdog  .  .  .  those  are  all  her  words,  and 
she  also  reveals  that  Newsweek  is  planned 
for  a  seventh  grade  mentality.  But  that's 
only  Newsweek.  The  question  really  is.  is 
there  a  shared  political  bias  coming  from 
the   press   corps   at   the   El   Camino   Real 
Hotel?  Yes.  It's  always  the  fate  of  one  hotel 
Journalism.  It  has  to  be.  They  have  to  get 
stories,  they  have  to  meet  deadlines,  they 
want  to  get  tips  and  leads  on  which  to 
follow-up   and   their   greatest   sources   are 
each  other,  usually  at  night,  at  the  bar.  If 
some  brave  Journalist  casts  his  or  her  politi- 
cal leaning  outside  of  the  accepted  mode, 
that  person  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an 
outcast    and    hotel    sources    dry    up.    And 
there's  nothing  like  peer  pressure  within 
the   closed   community    of    "hotel-Journal- 
ism." As  a  result,  we  are  starting  to  be  as 
misinformed  about  the  conflict  In  El  Salva- 
dor as  we  were  about  so  many  conflicts 
before.  The  Marxist  guerrillas  have  a  mas- 
sive campaign  to  Influence,  not  the  El  Salva- 
dorans,    but    to    Influence    the    American 
media.  It's  public.  The  press  corps  at  the  El 
Camino  Real  knows  that  the  MarxisU  have 
a  blueprint  to  influence  them,  but  they  fall 
for  it  anyway.  They  are.  in  fact,  flattered  by 
it.  You  know  they're  right  when  they  say 
we're    going    to    have    another    Vietnam. 
They're  right.  Just  like  Vietnam,  the  press 
win  win,  our  aid  will  stop.  El  Salvador  will 
fall,  the  executions  will  start,  the  prison 
camps  will  be  built,  the  Boat  People  win  at- 
tempt escape.  Another  Vietnam.  And  those 
at  the  El  Camino  Real  will,  without  looking 
back,  move  on  to  the  next  conflict  at  the  El 
Dorado  Americana  in  Guatemala  City.  And 
then  the  big  one  at  the  Maria  Isabel  Shera- 
ton .  .  .  right  on  the  Reforma.  Good  resUu- 
rant.    Magnificent    bar.    That's    in   Mexico 
City. 

KABC-TV.  Los  Angeles,  Commentary  No. 

4:  El  Salvador,  March  S,  1982 
Before  concluding  this  series  on  El  Salva- 
dor on  the  Six  O'clock  News  tonight,  it's 
worth  spending  a  couple  minutes  reviewing 
when  and  how  the  present  crisis  started.  At 
the  beginning  of  1977.  Just  five  years  ago.  El 
Salvador  was  stable.  It  was  run  by  an  au- 
thoritarian government  as  is  true  through- 
out most  of  Latin  America,  in  fact,  true 
throughout  most  of  the  world,  but  it  was 
stable.  So  sUble.  in  fact,  that  only  6.2  per- 
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cent  of  its  national  budget  went  to  the  mili- 
tary. In  contrast.  32  percent  of  its  national 
budget  went  into  health  and  education.  Not 
a  bad  ratio:  6.2  percent  to  the  military.  32 
percent   to   health   and  education— and   in 
terms  of  foreign  policy  it  was  sUunchly  pro- 
U.S.    In    the    United    SUtes.    our    Human 
Rights  Campaign  was  Just  beginning  and 
along  with  Iran  and  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador 
was  made  one  of  the  first  targets  of  that 
Human  Rights  Campaign.  El  Salvador  was 
selected,  not  only  because  the  government 
was    repressive  .  .  .  there    were    countless 
countries  where  that  could  have  been  the 
sole   criterion,   but   because   following   the 
Presidential  election  of  1977.  in  El  Salvador, 
around  forty  people  were  knied.  and  the  evi- 
dence pointed  to  the  murderers  being  gov- 
errunent  troops,  and  the  President.  Hum- 
bert© Romero,  appeared  to  be  doing  nothing 
about  it.  By  1979.  when  our  Human  Rights 
Campaign    was    In    full    swing.    President 
Carter  was  getting  frustrated  with  President 
Romero  and  said  that  we'd  no  longer  help 
him.  That  was  because  repression  was  still 
being  reported  and  there  was  still  no  expla- 
nation for  those  forty  deaths  of  1977.  So.  we 
would  no  longer  aid  him  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment or  even  in  rural   housing.   We 
were,    in    fact,    through    with    him.    Right 
around  the  same  time  we  also  cut  aid  and 
were  through  with  Somoza.  next  door  in 
Nicaragua.  And  they  both  fen  quickly.  First. 
Somoza   in  July   and  then   three   months 
later.  Romero  In  October.  El  Salvador  was 
taken  over  by  a  JunU  and  our  government 
was  delighted.  Now  human  rights  violations 
could  end,  agricultural  reform  could  begin, 
and  banks  could  be  nationalized.  Our  Am- 
bassador was  to  assure  that  those  things 
would  happen  .  .  .  nationalization  and  so- 
cialization. 

The  Civil  War  began  In  full  Just  about  as 
soon  as  that  JunU  took  over.  The  country 
was  ripe  for  the  Marxist  assaulU.  with  Nica- 
ragua falling  three  months  earlier  and  the 
world  praising  iU  new  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  with  El  Salvador  in  governmental 
disarray.  That  war  has  now  claimed  over 
thirty-thousand  lives  by  most  estimates.  Re- 
member, that  we  started  our  Human  Rights 
Campcilgn  in  El  Salvador  primarily  because 
of  the  loss  of  forty  lives.  Whenever  there's  a 
war  there  are  always  different  people  citing 
different  causes,  but  there  are  few  people 
who,  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  war, 
would  cite  our  own  policy  of  1977  through 
1979  as  being  a  very,  very  Important  factor. 
Had  we  continued  our  economic  aid  and  not 
publicly  pointed  our  finger  at  repression  in 
friendly  countries,  but  rather,  did  it  private- 
ly, the  recent  history  of  that  country  as  well 
as  Nicaragua  next  door,  and  Iran  across  the 
globe,  would  be  entirely  different  today.  It's 
a  point  alv/ays  worth  remembering  as  we 
make  future  foreign  policy  decisions. 

KABC-TV.  Los  Angeles,  Commentary  No. 

5:  El  Salvador.  March  5.  1982 
See  if  you  can  figure  this  out.  I  can't  and 
I've  made  any  number  of  attempts.  It's  re- 
garding some  U.S.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men: Pell.  Leahy.  Long  and  Murtha  Please 
follow  this  step  by  step,  If  you  would,  be- 
cause If  you  miss  a  step,  it  won't  make  any 
sense.  That's  not  to  say  that  it  will  make 
sense  if  you  do  follow  it,  but  this  is  really  a 
weird  story. 

I'm  going  to  use  the  terms:  left,  moderate 
and  right.  They're  not  really  precise  at  all  in 
this  case,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  do 
this  without  going  through  long  explana- 
tions that  are  really  beside  the  point  of  this 
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true  sequence  of  events.  Pell.  Le&hy.  Long 
and  Murtha  have  for  some  time  been  op- 
posed to  the  present  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. They've  always  thought  of  it  as  being 
too  right-wing  and  they've  been  calling  for 
elections  to  be  held  there.  Now.  there  will 
be  elections,  but  as  you  luiow,  the  left  in  El 
Salvador  won't  Join  the  election  process 
though  they've  been  invited  to  Join  it.  The 
left  are  the  Marxist  guerrillas.  So  the  elec- 
tion Is  between  the  present  govenunent  and 
parties  that  are  considered  to  be  further 
right  than  the  present  government,  and  one 
of  them  looks  like  It's  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
votes.  Alright,  so  Pell.  Leahy.  Long  and 
Murtha  are  all  saying  that  if  the  right  wins 
this  election,  then  we  should  stop  all  of  our 
aid  to  that  country.  Now  you  realize  that 
what  they're  saying  is  that  though  they, 
themselves,  have  called  for  elections,  and 
electiotu  are  taking  place  after  all  parties 
have  been  invited  to  participate,  they  will 
not  go  by  the  will  of  the  people  unless  the 
present  government,  that  they  previously 
opposed,  wins.  We  can  certainly  assume  that 
had  the  Marxists  chosen  to  participate  in 
the  elections  and.  further,  if  they  won 
them,  that  Pell.  Leahy,  Long  and  Murtha 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  that.  Now 
you  could  say  to  me.  "Walt  a  minute.  How 
do  you  know?  Maybe  they  would  have  said, 
if  the  Marxists  win.  we  shouldn't  aid  them 
either!"  But  no.  That  isn't  true,  because.  If 
it  was.  why  would  they  have  called  for  elec- 
tions In  the  first  place?  They  already  had 
the  government  that  Is  the  only  one  that 
Pell,  Leahy,  Long  and  Murtha  would  want, 
II  they  don't  want  the  right  or  the  Marxists. 
What  was  their  big  call  for  elections  all 
about?  To  further  pin-down  that  they 
wouldn't  want  to  hold  back  our  aid  if  the 
Marxists  would  win,  remember,  that  these 
Members  of  Congress  did  vote  for  our  aid  to 
go  to  the  leftist  government  of  Nicaragua 
even  without  elections  in  that  country.  75 
million  dollars  worth  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  go  there  and  they  haven't  even  called  for 
that  government  to  hold  elections.  There 
Isn't  one  shred  of  consistency  to  what  they 
do.  except  for  the  perermial  consistency  of 
supporting,  with  your  money,  those  govern- 
ments or  prospective  governments  that  in 
each  situation,  are  the  most  hostile  ele- 
ments to  the  United  States  in  those  coun- 
tries. Consistent  on  that.  I'm  sure  it's  not  by 
Intent,  but  they're  helping  to  turn  the  world 
Into  a  collection  of  countries  led  by  anti-D.S. 
govenunents.  Why?  Could  they  be  so  lack- 
ing in  vision?  I  hope  so.  because  it's  the  only 
answer  imaginable  that  would  provide  any 
reasonable  explanation.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
CARIBBEAN  PLAN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILUNOIS 
Ilf  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Journal-Star  of  Peoria,  111.,  recently 
commented  editorially  on  President 
Reagan's  Caribbean  plan.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  our  colleagues  for  its 
grasp  of  the  complexities  and  the  pos- 
sibilities in  that  troubled  region.  The 
editorial  is  correct.  In  my  view,  when 
it  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
Cuba— the  island  itself,  not  the  politi- 
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cal  entity  now  ruled  by  Castro — to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  region. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Reagan's  Caribbean  Plan" 
from  the  Peoria  Journal-Star,  Sunday, 
Feb.  28,  1982. 

(Fkom  Thk  Pkoria  Journal-Star.  Feb.  28, 

19831 

Reagan's  Caribbean  Plan 

President  Reagan's  plan  for  the  Caribbean 
basin  will  not  solve  the  problem  there— but 
It  does  go  to  the  very  heart  of  what-that- 
problem-is  as  best  we  can. 

The  Caribbean  basin,  like  so  much  of  the 
Third  World,  is  made  up  of  countries  that 
are  too  small  and  too  Isolated  to  be  func- 
tionally Independent  economically. 

Our  own  country  was  In  terrible  shape  for 
years  after  the  Revolution  when  every  State 
had  its  own  currency,  its  own  duties  levied 
on  commerce,  its  own  private  borders,  and 
all.  The  adoption  of  a  Federal  constitution 
and  a  central  government  to  replace  the 
original  confederate  association  was  the  real 
beginning  of  American  economic  strength— 
and  we  covered  a  third  of  a  continent  then 
with  a  variety  of  conditions  and  resources. 

Most  of  the  tiny  Caribbean  countries  do 
not  have  varied  resources  and  simply  carmot 
begin  to  be  self-sufficient  in  everything 
from  food-production  to  energy  to  automo- 
biles. Some  are  smaller  in  population  than 
the  central  Illinois  area,  and  have  nothing 
like  the  resources  we  have  here  In  central  Il- 
linois. Not  agriculturally,  nor  industrially, 
nor  In  plentiful  availability  of  fresh  water 
and  other  basics. 

In  recent  years,  many  of  the  Islands,  espe- 
cially, have  ceased  to  complain  alx>ut  the 
former  ""colonialism"  and  have  charged  that 
the  former  colonial  powers  ""cut  them  off" 
and  "dropped  them  overboard"— marooned 
them  high  and  dry  .  .  .  and  nigh  hopeless. 
They  still  cuss  the  former  overlords,  thus, 
but  for  opposite  reasons. 

They  simply  cannot  survive  without  the 
means  to  purchase  foreign  things  not  avail- 
able at  home. 

They  have  to  have  foreign  exchange  for 
that.  Such  limited  things  as  they  have  to 
sell  must  have  a  less  restricted  market  if 
they  are  to  get  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  those  necessities  that  are  not  (and  in 
many  cases  caiuiot  be)  produced  at  home. 
They  need  to  buy  them  without  add-on 
taxes— as  cheaply  as  possible.  And  they  need 
the  maximum  development  of  such  things 
as  can  be  provided  locally. 

Hence,  they  must  have  free  exchange  with 
each  other  on  a  broadening  basis  for  start- 
ers, but  they  are.  by  and  large,  too  much 
alike  for  that  to  do  the  Job.  They  need  free 
exchange  with  us.  They  have  had  it  lately 
to  a  major  degree,  and  about  all  that 
Reagan  or  anybody  else  can  do  is  expand 
that  free  access  as  mll^  as  possible— and 
that  Is  the  keystone  of  what  he 
offered  .  .  together  with  addressing  the 
problem  of  development. 

In  the  end.  regardless,  association  with 
and  free  exchange  with  others  is  absolutely 
essential  to  their  survival.  They  are  not  and 
carmot.  realistically,  be  truly  "free  and  inde- 
pendent."  Nature,  herself,  has  ruled  other- 
wise. 

They  have  such  exchange  to  a  degree  in 
the  islands  and  in  Central  America— and 
they  need  It  between  the  Islands  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Reagan's  initiative  could  help 
broaden  such  a  free  trade  zone. 

The  Central  American  half  of  this  natural 
region  is  further  handicapped  by  political 
instability  and  a  long,  loose  tradition  of  po- 
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litical  violence— increased  and  intensified  by 
Communist  meddling. 

The  whole  matter  Is  further  complicated 
in  the  long  term  by  another  fact  of  nature. 
Ultimately,  the  basin  needs  to  be  (like  the 
original  U.S.)  unified  in  some  way  ...  at 
least  economically.  And  a  keystone  of  any 
such  combination,  like  It  or  not.  is  Cuba. 

Cuba  is  one  spot  In  the  zone  that  has  (or 
once  had)  the  proven  ability  to  produce 
more  food  than  its  own  population  needs.  It 
isn't  producing  enough  and  has  l>een  on  ra- 
tioning ever  since  Fidel  took  over,  but 
Cubans  have  the  soil  and  the  climate  for 
such  production.  Cuba  has  and  has  had  one 
of  the  most  energetic  Latin  populations. 
Cuba  has  a  key  location.  Cuba  has  great  po- 
tential, currently  wasted  on  ever-failing  ef- 
forts at  a  major  "'cash  crop"  (sugar  and  to- 
bacco) plus  three-million-dollars-a-day  from 
the  Soviet  Union— to  finance  an  outsize 
army  and  Its  escapades. 

It  is  a  fact,  sad  but  true,  that  even  if  he 
did  not  pose  a  threat  with  his  own  adventur- 
ous brand  of  militarism.  Castro's  holding 
Cuba  would  serve  to  disrupt  the  Caribbean 
economy  and  stand  as  a  bar  to  Its  ultimate 
salvation. 

This  combination  makes  the  "Caribbean 
problem"  one  of  the  hardest  nuts  to  crack 
anywhere  In  the  world— and  the  heart  of 
the  problem  is  not  philosophical.  It  is  the 
hard,  uncompromising  physical  facts  of 
nature.* 
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STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  P. 
MONDALE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day former  Vice  President.  Walter  F. 
Mondale.  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington.  D.C. 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Mondale  de- 
scribed the  changes  both  good  and  bad 
which  have  come  over  our  country  in 
the  last  20  years— and  outlined  the 
steps  we  must  take  to  master  those 
changes.  As  a  piece  of  analysis,  this 
speech  is  both  incisive  and  erudite.  As 
a  blueprint  of  our  future,  this  speech 
is  a  summons  to  action.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  Record. 

Statkmxnt  op  Walter  F.  Mondale 

Washington,  D.C,  March  9— Following  is 
the  text  of  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery 
by  Walter  F.  Mondale  to  the  National  Press 
Club  here. 

I'm  delighted  to  be  back  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  I 
spoke  here  to  make  the  Democratic  case 
before  a  midterm  election,  and  today  I'm 
proud  to  stand  here  again  as  a  Democrat 
and  speak  atraut  the  future  of  our  country. 

We  meet  today  against  a  very  bleak  land- 
scape. 

The  nation  is  locked  In  a  severe  recession. 
More  Americans  are  out  of  work  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Great  Depression.  Inter- 
est rates  have  reached  their  highest  real 
level  In  history.  Farmers  have  had  their 
worst  year  since  1933.  Autos  and  housing 
are  crippled.  And  over  17.000  businesses 
have  failed. 


Those  are  the  cold  statistics.  But  for  the 
millions  unemployed,  the  recession  is  felt  in 
personal  pain.  They  have  lost  more  than 
their  Jobs.  They  have  lost  their  independ- 
ence, their  pride,  and  maybe  their  homes. 
Families  are  strained.  Whole  communities 
are  cast  into  despair. 

Sometimes  you  can  blame  such  hardship 
on  forces  beyond  our  control— the  faceless 
business  cycle,  the  holders  of  foreign  oil,  a 
bad  harvest.  But  today  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster is  the  radical  economic  experiment  of 
this  administration.  It  has  failed— and  failed 
completely. 

This  is  a  recession  that  did  not  need  to 
happen.  It  should  not  have  happened.  Un- 
derlying factors  such  as  energy  and  food 
prices  have  been  behaving  very  well.  When 
this  administration  took  office,  the  leading 
indicators  were  improving.  But  as  soon  as 
their  program  took  hold,  that  program 
ended  the  shortest  economic  recovery  since 
1919.  This  administration  has  committed 
the  most  serious  economic  mistake  in 
modem  American  economic  history. 

In  1978,  when  the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  tax 
scheme  was  first  seriously  proposed,  I  said  it 
was  a  bad  idea.  I  said  it  in  1980,  and  others 
called  it  a  riverboat  gamble  and  voodoo  eco- 
nomics. And  I  said  it  again  in  1981.  But  it 
didn't  take  any  special  insight  to  see 
through  the  smoke  and  mirrors  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  was  obvious  even  to  a  fifth  grader 
that  you  could  not  massively  cut  taxes, 
sharply  increase  defense  spending,  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,  all  at  the  same  time. 

You  couldn't— and  they  haven't. 

The  result  of  this  colossal  mistake  is  the 
largest  deficit  in  history.  In  1983  the  deficit 
they  call  $90  billion  in  fact  will  exceed  $125 
billion,  and  $200  billion  or  more  in  1985. 
Unless  changes  are  made,  iTy  1984  this  ad- 
ministration may  have  added  more  to  the 
national  debt  in  four  years  than  was  added 
in  all  our  history  since  George  Washington 
took  office. 

But  what  is  even  more  frightening  is  that 
these  deficits  continue  and  grow  larger  for 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  In  the  latter  half 
of  this  decade,  under  the  Reagan  program, 
the  federal  government  will  be  borrowing 
nearly  50%  of  all  available  capital— crowd- 
ing out  private  borrowers,  pushing  up  real 
interest  rates,  bringing  new  Investment  and 
growth  to  a  standstill. 

We  should  act.  now,  to  dig  out  of  this  radi- 
cal program  and  start  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  What  should  we  do? 

First,  the  President  should  withdraw  the 
1983  budget  and  start  over.  Without  more 
than  a  handful  of  voters  for  his  budget  in 
the  Congress,  it's  not  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  "put  up  or  shut  up."  He  should 
exercise  his  responsibility  to  present  a  real- 
istic budget  to  the  Congress. 

Second.  Congress  should  repeal  the  per- 
sonal tax  cut  for  1983.  and  repeal  the  tax 
leasing  provision,  and  clean  out  other  un- 
supportable  tax  preferences. 

Third.  Congress  should  condition  the  in- 
dexing of  taxes  on  the  performance  of  the 
economy  and  the  size  of  the  deficit.  With 
the  repeal  of  the  1983  tax  cut,  this  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  over  $50  billion  in 
1985. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  accelerate  the 
1982  tax  cut  to  January  1st  to  stimulate 
growth  and  help  end  the  recession. 

Fifth,  we  should  control  the  growth  in  de- 
fense spending.  With  no  sacrifice  to  our  se- 
curity, we  can  save  at  least  $10  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

With  these  five  steps,  we  must  strike  an 
accord   with   the   Federal    Reserve   Board. 
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With  the  prospect  of  much  lower  deficits, 
we  must  insist  that  they  ease  up  on  the 
money  supply,  which  will  reduce  Interest 
rates  and  permit  the  economy  to  grow. 

These  are  the  preconditions  for  framing  a 
strategy  of  long-term  economic  growth. 

But  that  Is  Just  the  beginning.  It  is  not 
Just  this  administration's  numbers  which 
dismay  me.  It's  also  their  thinking. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  tremendous 
changes  for  the  good  have  strengthened  our 
country  in  ways  this  administration  doesn't 
comprehend. 

As  the  result  of  remarkable  economic 
growth  and  the  legislation  we  passed  in  the 
1960s— poverty  declined,  education  im- 
proved, minorities  began  moving  into  busi- 
ness and  professions,  public  health  was  im- 
proved, the  workplace  was  made  safer,  and 
the  environment  was  made  cleaner.  We 
became  a  more  open,  more  plural,  more  Just 
and.  I  believe,  a  stronger  society. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  there's  noth- 
ing incompatible  about  a  government  that 
fights  for  social  Justice  and  a  government 
that  Is  effective  and  well-managed.  There's 
nothing  heartless  about  the  public's  demand 
to  reduce  red  tape,  paperwork,  regulation 
and  bureaucratic  meddling  or.  for  that 
matter,  with  their  demand  for  a  fresh  effort 
at  invigorating  our  federal  system. 

But  there  is  something  Incompatible 
alx>ut  striving  for  nationid  strength  without 
social  Justice.  Our  history  tells  us  Justice 
without  prosperity  is  unattainable,  but  it 
also  tells  us  that  prosperity  without  Justice 
is  unacceptable.  This  administration  doesn't 
understand  that  a  ravaged  environment  im- 
perils our  economy,  unfairness  in  our 
budget  and  tax  code  undermines  public 
trust,  that  voting  rights  anchors  our  democ- 
racy, civil  rights  sustains  our  stability, 
women's  rights  affirms  equality,  and  Social 
Security  redeems  our  social  contract. 

By  reopening  these  issues,  this  adminis- 
tration is  taking  a  detour  to  the  past  that 
can  never  lead  to  the  future. 

But  it's  not  Just  the  good  changes  they 
have  missed.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  some  very  difficult  changes 
have  challenged  our  nation  in  ways  they 
equally  misunderstand. 

Twenty  years  ago.  America  was  the 
world's  economic  wonder,  with  the  strongest 
basic  Industries,  the  highest  productivity, 
and  the  best  technology.  All  of  that  is  now 
being  severely  challenged. 

Moreover,  our  nation  is  now  challenged  by 
an  alarming  build-up  of  Soviet  military 
forces:  our  security  is  undermined  by  a  con- 
tinuing dependence  on  foreign  oil:  and  our 
economy  is  weakened  by  dropping  produc- 
tivity rates:  and  by  persistent  high  liiflation 
and  unemployment. 

In  these  critical  ways,  our  world  has 
changed. 

There  is  much  we  must  do  to  master  these 
changes. 

First,  our  most  important  long-term  need 
is  steady,  more  productive,  less  Inflationary 
economic  growth.  Everything  we  care 
about— our  Jobs,  social  Justice,  and  a  strong- 
er national  defense— depends  on  that  goal. 
Because  that  goal  Is  more  elusive  than  ever 
before,  we  must  be  more  inventive  than  ever 
before  to  achieve  it.  We  must  target  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  high  technology,  re- 
search, and  plant  modernization.  We  must 
train  our  workers  and  encourage  small  busi- 
ness and  do  whatever  else  it  takes  to  achieve 
a  more  vigorous  economy. 

Where  vision  is  necessary,  the  only  long- 
term  growth  plan  this  administration  has  is 
to  take  an  axe  to  the  tax  code.  A  recent 
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Wall  Street  Journal  ad  said— and  I  quote— 
"If  your  company  still  plans  to  pay  taxes  In 
1981.  you  obviously  don't  know  enough 
about  the  new  tax  law."  I  believe  someone 
said  not  too  long  ago,  that  when  the  tax  bill 
was  passed,  '"The  hogs  were  really  feeding." 
For  a  number  of  privileged  corporations, 
paying  taxes  today  Is  like  glviiig  to  the 
United  Way— you  Just  send  what  you  feel 
you  can  afford. 

Second,  to  remain  internationally  com- 
petitive, we  must  refurbish  our  human  and 
intellectual  capital.  We  must  demand  high 
educational  standards,  support  our  re- 
searchers, invest  in  our  universities,  and  en- 
courage new  technology.  Every  dollar  we 
invest  in  science  returns  $100.  The  fact  la, 
most  of  our  wealth  derives  from  educated 
minds  and  trained  hands.  Right  now  this  ad- 
ministration is  liquidating  that  asset- by 
cutting  education,  worker  training,  student 
loans,  basic  research,  and  R^D  support. 

Third,  we  learned  in  the  1970s  that  both 
our  security  and  our  economy  are  under- 
mined by  over-dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Al- 
though energy  supplies  are  up  right  now,  we 
must  assume  that  the  oil  glut  Is  temporary. 
We  should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  avoid 
future  energy  blackmail.  But  this  adminis- 
tration, by  weakening  conservation  and  the 
development  of  alternative  sources,  refuses 
to  do  that. 

Fourth,  my  generation— the  first  to  cross 
the  threshold  into  the  nuclear  age— must 
bear  the  burden  of  bringing  these  weapons 
under  control.  We  now  have  enough  war- 
heads on  both  sides  to  bnng  about  what  I 
call  '"the  final  madness"— nothing  less  than 
the  extinction  of  the  human  race. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  nuclear 
freeze  initiative  and  urge  all  those  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  support  it  to  do  so. 

A  nuclear  luins  freeze  is  an  Important  ex- 
pression of  our  national  determination  and 
a  critical  element  of  our  leadership  for 
peace  in  the  world.  Building  on  this  e::pres- 
sion.  we  must  move  quickly  and  forcefully 
toward  significant  reductions  on  both  sides. 
The  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  funda- 
mentally changes  the  responsibilities  of 
Presidential  sutecraft.  If  America  does  not 
lead  the  effort  to  control  strategic  nuclear 
arms  and  curb  their  proliferation— it  won't 
be  done.  For  the  survival  of  humanity.  It 
must  be  done. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  shown 
disdain  for  the  nuclear  peril.  They  show  no 
Interest  in  our  nations  non-proliferation 
policies.  Arms  control  is  a  moral  and  securi- 
ty imperative  of  our  age  and  not  an  instru- 
ment of  propaganda. 

Fifth,  the  recent  Soviet  military  build-up 
requires  a  forceful,  disciplined  response  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

Yet  the  response  by  this  administration 
has  been  to  propose  a  defense  budget  with- 
out a  strategy:  an  M-X  without  protection: 
carriers  and  old  battleships  without  sailors: 
and  a  B-1  bomber  without  a  certainty  of 
penetrating  Soviet  defenses  over  most  of  its 
operational  life. 

Finally,  this  Administration  looks  at  the 
globe  only  in  terms  of  an  East-West  strug- 
gle. The  new  emerging  nations  do  not  want 
to  copy  our  system,  but  they  are  drawn  to 
us  because  they  see  in  America  the  same  lib- 
erty and  Justice  they  want  for  themselves. 
Yet  this  administration,  looking  through  lU 
narrow  prism,  does  not  grasp  this  crucial 
truth.  It  has  converted  human  righU  from  a 
principle  to  a  tactic.  It  has  allowed  our  Just 
criticism  of  repression  in  Poland  to  be  un- 
dercut by   our  tolerance  of  repression   in 
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Chile,  Argentina.  El  Salvador.  South  Africa. 
Turkey  and  elsewhere. 

At  home  and  abroad— our  foreign  policy  is 
being  mismanaged,  our  security  weakened, 
our  growth  neglected,  our  fairness  betrayed, 
and  our  future  squandered. 

The  tragedy  is  the  opportunity  were  miss- 
ing. 

The  country  that  leads  tomorrow  Is  the 
country  that  produces  trained  human  minds 
and  a  skilled  work  force:  the  society  that  re- 
wards creativity  and  multiplies  high  tech- 
nology: the  economy  that  surges  ahead  with 
competition,  entrepreneurs,  and  small  busi- 
ness: the  nation  which  attracts  the  world 
with  Its  devotion  to  freedom  and  human 
rights. 

No  country  Is  better  equipped  than  our 
own.  We  have  the  resources,  the  scientists, 
the  workers,  and  the  values.  Every  country 
in  the  world  comes  to  us  for  knowledge  and 
new  discoveries,  for  skills,  for  technology— 
and,  for  stability  and  freedom.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  lose  the  contest  for  national 
strength— if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  wage  it. 

To  wage  that  contest,  we  must  take  sever- 
al specific  steps.  The  number  one  priority, 
after  rejecting  the  Reagan  economic  experi- 
ment, is  to  promote  greater  economic 
growth. 

On  the  tax  side.  Congress  should  repeal 
the  tax  leasing  provision  and  reexamine  the 
depreciation  program  of  the  '81  tax  bill. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  vulnerable  Industries 
need  help  to  modernize.  Last  year.  Congress 
gave  them  the  largest  corporate  tax  reduc- 
tion in  history.  But  we've  seen  already  that 
while  this  tax  package  helped  some  ailing 
businesses,  it  did  not  help  others  enough— 
and  it  gave  enormous  giveaways  to  some  of 
the  most  profitable  corporations  In  the 
country.  In  the  search  for  tax  breaks  truly 
targeted  on  productive  Investments.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  explore  the  expensing 
of  capital  Investment,  a  refundable  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  a  rebatable  payroll  tax.  and 
more.  And  Congress  should  enact  a  fair  cor- 
porate minimum  tax. 

On  the  spending  side,  we  should  consider 
the  creation  of  a  capital  budget— as  part  of 
the  regular  budget— to  make  sure  we  Invest 
adequately,  as  we  are  not  doing  today,  in 
the  public  capital  necessary  for  economic 
growth.  Our  economy  simply  cannot  grow  If 
trucks  cannot  travel  across  roads  and 
bridges,  if  railroads  and  subways  do  not  run. 
or  if  ships  can't  dock  in  our  ports. 

The  second  priority  is  to  launch  a  national 
effort  for  a  more  competitive,  more  produc- 
tive economy— with  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology and  the  best  trained  workers.  That 
means  we  must  stand  by  our  commitment  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  pro- 
vide student  assistance  for  those  going  on  to 
college  and  vocational  school.  Job  training 
for  young  workers,  retraining  for  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  In  vulnerable  Indus- 
tries. New  resources  for  education  and  re- 
training must  be  combined  with  a  rigorous 
and  even  stem  adherence  to  high  staindards. 

But  beyond  reaffirming  our  basic  goals,  I 
propose  we  take  several  new  steps  to  build 
up  our  intellectual  capital.  We  should  main- 
tain full  funding  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  We  should  help  universities  reha- 
bilitate their  laboratories  and  research  fa- 
cilities. We  should  establish  basic  research 
graduate  fellowships,  with  Incentives  for 
business  participation.  And  we  should  Im- 
prove the  research  and  development  tax 
credit  for  business. 

Third,  we  should  relaunch  a  national 
energy  program,  with  emphasis  on  produc- 
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ing  more,  conserving  more,  developing  new 
sources,  and  filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  a  continuing  high  rate.  To  dis- 
courage consumption  and  reduce  the  trans- 
fer of  our  wealth  to  OPEC,  we  should  enact 
an  energy  tax.  We  should  rebate  the  tax  to 
help  low-income  people  pay  their  heating 
costs  and  possibly  relieve  the  general  tax 
burden:  we  should  allocate  the  remainder  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  pay  for  needed  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth,  we  must  have  a  concerted  policy 
to  expand  exports— including  a  highly  com- 
petitive export  bank  policy  to  permit  us  to 
compete  with  equivalent  institutions  from 
other  nations:  a  much  firmer  policy  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  against  American  sales 
In  Japan  and  elsewhere:  and  above  all,  lower 
Interest  rates  so  that  the  American  dollar  is 
not  exaggerated  in  value  and  our  exports 
are  not  punished. 

Finally,  our  nation's  security.  The  effort 
of  strengthening  our  defense  requires  disci- 
pline and  the  courage  to  make  tough 
choices.  The  Russian  military  buildup 
cannot  be  ignored.  But,  If  as  the  President 
has  told  us,  we  have  no  way  to  protect  the 
MX,  we  should  scrap  It  and  start  on  the  al- 
ternatives. If,  as  experts  say,  the  B-1  will 
cost  more  than  >400  million  apiece  and  yet 
be  unable  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  for 
long,  we  should  accelerate  Stealth  instead. 
If,  as  strategists  tell  us,  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  Interests  comes  from  Soviet  conven- 
tional forces,  then  it  is  our  conventional 
forces  that  must  have  the  highest  priority. 
If,  as  economists  tell  us,  the  huge  growth  in 
defense  spending  could  well  produce  more 
Inflation  than  additional  arms,  then  we 
should  pace  defense  increases  at  a  more  dis- 
ciplined and  sustainable  rate.  And  If.  as  is 
clear,  we  must  ask  the  American  people  to 
sacrifice  more  for  the  common  security, 
then  we  should  Insist  that  our  Allies  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  defense.  And  If,  as 
I  believe,  sound  arms  control  agreements 
strengthen  our  defense  and  save  money,  we 
should  proceed  towards  such  agreements 
with  determination. 

But  In  the  end,  the  purpose  of  our  In- 
creased military  might  is  not  war— but 
peace.  This  administration  has  no  peace 
plan. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  proposed  sale  of 
F-16S  and  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan  danger- 
ously escalates  the  arms  race,  as  well  as 
threaterM  our  ally  Israel.  In  El  Salvador, 
this  administration  has  increased  our  mili- 
tary involvement  for  more  than  a  year,  yet 
still  the  crisis  deepens.  The  time  has  come 
to  renew  the  Camp  David  process  at  the 
highest  levels:  to  Join  our  Allies  In  the 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  In  El  Sal- 
vador: and  to  restore  our  country  as  the 
active  seeker  of  peace. 

And  let  me  add:  Just  as  our  nation  must 
be  freed  from  security  threats— so  must  our 
political  process  be  freed  at  last  from  the 
special  interest  lobbies  funded  by  PACs.  To 
help  diminish  the  growing  specter  of  special 
Interest  government,  we  should  enact  public 
financing  of  Congressional  campaigns  to  let 
ballots,  not  dollar  bills,  control  our  political 
process. 

These  are  the  steps  to  a  better  future.  We 
are  not  taking  them.  But  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  this  administration  is 
taking  us  back  to  the  past.  It's  not  that 
simple.  Their  policies  rest  on  a  denial  of  the 
past. 

Throughout  our  history,  our  belief  has 
been  that  If  you  liberate  individuals  from 
the  conditions  that  chain  them,  and  give 
them  tools  with  which  to  compete,  they  will 
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not  only  pull  themselves  ahead— their  very 
striving  Is  the  foundation  of  our  country's 
strength.  People  pulling  ahead,  not  stopping 
where  they  are:  breaking  Into  new  careers, 
starting  new  businesses,  rising  higher  than 
their  parents  did— that  surging  ahead  is  the 
power  that  strengthens  our  country. 

The  American  idea  is  that  this  Nation  Is 
never  finished.  Its  history  runs  through 
doors  that  open  out.  Its  vitality  is  renewed 
with  people  moving  up.  No  static,  still  or 
quiet— out  vision  is  of  a  nation  In  motion. 
Whatever  freezes  that  motion  stalls  our 
greatness.  Whatever  stands  In  the  path  of 
opportunity— whether  Its  overregulatlon,  or 
poor  education,  or  discrimination,  or  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war— our  mission  Is  to 
remove  that  obstacle,  to  free  Individuals, 
and  to  strengthen  our  country. 

Fundamental  to  that  idea  Is  that  we  have 
a  profound  obligation  to  one  another  In 
America,  as  old  as  the  Republic. 

Our  Founders  did  more  than  Improve  an 
old  confederation:  they  created  a  new  com- 
munity. They  combined  not  Just  for  the 
common  defense:  but  also  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  was  not  for  a  selfish  reason  that 
th«y  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor— It  was  for  each  other. 

The  point  is  this:  In  America  we  don't  let 
people  sink  or  swim— we  swim  together.  We 
are  not  a  Darwinist- survival  of  the  fittest- 
society.  We  don't  salute  the  flag  of  some 
large  efficient  organization  of  people  on  the 
make— we  salute  a  great  civilization  with 
compassion. 

What  kind  of  a  country  are  we?  The 
Reagan  Administration  gives  us  a  cold 
answer.  Our  beliefs  give  us  another,  best  ex- 
pressed In  a  story  told  by  John  Gardner: 

A  puzzled  little  girl  brought  a  dollar  bill  to 
her  grandfather  and  asked  him,  'What  does 
E  Plurlbus  Unum'  mean?  "  "It  means,  out  of 
many,  one, "  he  replied.  "I  don't  under- 
stand," she  said.  So  he  tried  again.  "It 
means  that  we  are  collectively  a  whole. "  "I 
still  don't  understand. "  said  the  little  girl. 
And  then  her  grandmother  said,  "What  It 
really  means  is  that  we  need  each  other." 

And  so  we  do. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  OHIO  STATE 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  F.  BOWEN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
an  opportune  time  and  fitting  forum 
for  me  to  Join  with  my  E)emocratlc  col- 
leagues in  Ohio  and  the  Bowen  Appre- 
ciation Committee  in  honoring  SUte 
Senator  William  F.  Bowen  of  the  9th 
State  Senatorial  District  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  27.  1982.  my  good 
friend.  State  Senator  Bowen.  will  be 
honored  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

At  this  Juncture.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
prise my  colleagues  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  dedication  of  this  man  to 
the  State  government  and  the  people 
of  the  great  SUte  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  can  appreciate  the  character 
and  accomplishments  of  Bill  Bowen. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  dedicated  public 
servant  has  been  elected  to  the  Ohio 
State  Senate  from  the  9th  District 
three  times  and  has  served  two  terms 
in  the  Ohio  State  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  the  69th  District.  During 
his  public  service  career.  State  Senator 
Bill  Bowen  has  earned  the  reputation 
as  a  no-nonsense  advocate  of  the  dis- 
advantaged in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
particularly  has  earned  the  trust  and 
esteem  of  minority  business  owners  in 
Ohio. 

This  warrior  for  the  people  in  the 
Ohio  Senate  seemingly  has  dedicated 
every  waking  moment  to  developing 
legislative  strategies  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  working  class  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
in  this  regard.  Bill  Bowen  has  refused 
to  bow  to  any  legislative  measures 
.which  would  hurt  the  well-being  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  minorities  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend.  Bill  Bowen 
began  his  celebrated  career  as  a  State 
representative  in  1966  under  the  back- 
drop of  a  long  and  active  association  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  As  president  of  the  Cincin- 
nati branch  of  the  NAACP  from  1958 
to  1964,  Bill  realized  that  there  was  a 
dire  need  to  work  through  the  system 
in  Ohio  for  the  betterment  of  minori- 
ties and  the  neglected.  This  basic  prin- 
ciple has  proven  to  be  a  source  of  his 
unrelenting  motivation  to  work  in  the 
State  government  to  help  the  people 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motivation  was  ap- 
parent to  Bill's  colleagues.  In  his 
second  term  in  the  State  house,  Bill 
Bowen  served  as  the  house  minority 
whip. 

Mr.  Speaker.  State  Senator  Bowen 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  State  senatorial  district 
on  February  14.  1970.  He  ran  for  elec- 
tion that  same  year  and  reelection  In 
1974  and  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  2  productive 
years  in  the  State  house  and  3  in  the 
State  senate,  William  Bowen  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  one  of  the  major 
forces  In  Democratic  politics  In  Ohio. 

During  the  114th  general  assembly, 
he  serves  on  the  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  labor  committee,  the  fi- 
nance committee,  the  legislative 
budget  committee,  the  health  and 
human  resources  committee  and  the 
joint  committee  on  federal  funds.  I 
might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are 
some  choice  committee  assignments. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
committee  assignments.  State  Senator 
Bill  Bowen  is  a  masterful  legislator.  In 
the  113th  general  assembly,  he  was 
the  sponsor  of  several  bills  which 
passed  in  the  State  senate.  He  Is  cred- 
ited with  and  has  received  national 
recognition  for  his  legislation  for  the 
minority  business  development  loan 
program. 
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F\irthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill 
Bowen  is  the  initiator  of  the  unprece- 
dented establishment  of  relations  be- 
tween the  State  of  Ohio  and  Anambra, 
Nigeria  in  the  State's  first  black  Afri- 
can sister-statehood  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  State  Senator  William 
Bowen  Is  a  dedicated  member  and  vice 
president  of  the  black  elected  Demo- 
crats of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  nation- 
al Caucus  of  State  Legislators  and 
chairman  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Black  Caucus.  He  is  also  associated 
with  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
Minority  and  Economic  Development 
Braintrust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  his  continu- 
ing role  as  the  sentinel  In  the  State 
senate  and  In  the  community  on 
behalf  of  the  disadvantaged,  his  con- 
stituents In  the  ninth  senatorial  dis- 
trict and  minority  businessmen.  Wil- 
liam Bowen  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  and  citations.  They 
include  the  award  of  distinction  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Regional 
Minority  Women's  Employment  Con- 
ference, award  of  appreciation  of  the 
Ohio  Minority  Business  Community  In 
Columbus,  outstanding  public  service 
award  from  the  Ohio  Public  Transpor- 
tation Association  and  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Public  Service  Award. 

With  those  thoughts  In  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  State  Senator 
William  Bowen  has  made  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  State  Senate  and  State 
House  of  Representatives  In  Ohio.  His 
hard  work  and  diligence  have  earned 
him  laurels  from  diversified  groups 
and  associations.  However,  more  im- 
portantly, that  work  without  fanfare 
and  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  nineth 
senatorial  district,  has  earned  him  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  and  Ohio.  That.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  greatest  tribute  of  all. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  of  the 
21st  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  I 
salute  State  Senator  William  F.  Bowen 
on  this  occasion.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
at  this  time,  to  Join  me  in  saluting  one 
of  the  finest  legislators  I  know,  my 
good  friend— State  Senator  William 
Bow^.C 


MR.  FRANK  C.  SCHROLL 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  COHNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Schroll,  president  of  Schroll  Trans- 
portation in  East  Hartford.  Conn.,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Conference— Irregu- 
lar Route. 

The  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
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resents  some  600  trucking  companies 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Schroll,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
Pat  in  Glastonbury.  Conn.,  brings  to 
the  presidency  a  broad  background  of 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the 
trucking  industry,  including  27  years 
with  Schroll  Transportation  and  a 
recent  1-year  term  as  president  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Association  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  conference  has  chosen  well,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Schroll's  abili- 
ties have  been  recognized  by  his  peers 
in  the  trucking  industry.* 


ANOTHER  BATTLEGROUND 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  If  ICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
were  shocked  earlier  this  year  when 
the  Turkish  Consul  General  in  Los 
Angeles.  Kemal  Arikan.  was  murdered 
by  a  group  calling  itself  the  Justice 
Commandos  of  Armenian  Genocide. 
Our  colleague  Charles  Pashatan,  Jr., 
an  American  of  Armenian  descent, 
stated  for  the  record  a  very  moving  de- 
nouncement of  that  horrible  action. 
The  United  Armenian  Commemora- 
tive Committee's  central  California 
region  issued  a  fine  statement  In  oppo- 
sition, asking  that  "we  pray,  along 
with  all  people  seeking  Justice  and 
peace,  for  an  end  to  such  senseless  vio- 
lence." 

Unfortunately,  the  killing  of  Consul 
General  Arikan  now  is  1  of  20  Turkish 
diplomats  or  members  of  their  Imme- 
diate families  who  have  been  slain 
since  1973,  3  on  American  soil. 

In  past  months.  Turkish  diplomatic 
missions  In  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  have  been  bombed  and  Inno- 
cent bystanders  Injured.  Threats  and 
violence  have  prompted  cancellations 
of  performances  by  the  Turkish  State 
Folk  Dance  Troup)e  In  California. 

It  is  reported  that  two  groups  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  this  ter- 
rorism—the Justice  Commandos  and 
the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the 
Liberation  of  Armenia  (ASALA).  It  Is 
said  that  the  ASALA  is  one  of  the 
world's  newer  and  more  efficient  ter- 
rorist movements.  What  a  great  repu- 
tation—killers. ASALA  operates  In  a 
dozen  countries  and  is  believed  to  be 
headquartered  in  Beirut.  This  organi- 
zation is  Marxist  led  and  has  strong 
ties  to  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine  (PLEP),  the  Marx- 
ist group  that  has  pioneered  new 
forms  of  international  terror. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  As- 
sembly of  Turkish-American  Associa- 
tions have  attempted  to  bring  about 
public  awareness  of  this  horrible  de- 
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velopment  right  In  our  own  country.  I 
would  trxist  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  doing  Its  very  best 
to  stamp  out  these  terrorist  hate  and 
killing  actions. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  February  1,  1982.  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"Terrorism  at  Home."  as  well  as  an  ad- 
vertisement by  the  Assembly  of  Turk- 
ish-American Associations.  'Assassins 
In  Our  Midst  ■  which  appeared  in  both 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  month.  They  follow: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  1. 
1983] 

TnUIORISlt  AT  HOMX 

The  rescue  of  Oen.  James  L.  Dozier  may 
break  the  back  of  the  Red  Biigade  terrorist 
movement  in  Italy.  In  ItMlf  a  considerable 
blow  to  the  group's  mystique,  the  brilliant 
rescue  Is  also  testimony  to  the  progress 
Italy's  antl-terrorlst  police  have  made  In 
cracking  the  organization  and  arresting  its 
leaders. 

How  Ironic  that  on  the  same  day  Oen. 
Dozier  was  rescued,  the  Turkish  consul  was 
assassinated  at  a  stoplight  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
would  be  a  huge  mistake  to  view  the  killing 
of  consul  Kemal  Arlkan  by  Armenian  ter- 
rorists as  part  of  some  obscure  Byzantine 
quarrel.  There  is  every  reason  to  worry  that 
it  will  mark  the  start  of  the  same  sort  of 
process  with  which  the  Italians  are  so  pain- 
fully learning  to  cope. 

The  Armenian  grievances  against  the 
Turks  arise  from  massacres  committed  by 
the  Ottoman  empire  around  1915.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Ottoman  suppression 
of  the  Armenians  Involved  terrible  brutal- 
ity, not  excused  by  the  fact  that  It  was  de- 
liberately provoked  by  terrorist  groups  In 
the  hopes  that  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  would  protect  their  co-rellglonlsts 
from  the  Moslem  Turks  and  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate Armenian  state. 

E^ren  accepting  the  Armenian  massacres 
8LS  something  close  to  the  Holocaust, 
though,  what  excuse  tu«  they  for  assassinat- 
ing diplomats  who  were  not  even  bom  at 
the  time,  and  who  serve  a  vastly  different 
political  regime  than  the  one  that  existed 
then?  One  does  not  expect  to  find  Jewish 
terrorist  groups  gunning  down  German  am- 
bassadors or  consuls,  whether  from  West  or 
East  Germany. 

And  Indeed,  while  there  is  no  doubt  deep 
resentment  of  everything  Turkish  among 
Armenian  communities  everywhere,  the 
wave  of  assassinations  did  not  start  until 
some  two  generations  after  the  massacres. 
Suddenly  in  the  early  to  mid-1970s,  a  wave 
of  highly  professional  and  well-coordinated 
killings  began,  sometimes  during  the  same 
week  at  locations  separated  by  oceans.  More 
than  a  score  of  Turkish  diplomats  have  now 
perished.  Mr.  Arlkan  was  the  third  to  die  in 
the  United  States. 

Adding  to  the  mystery,  nothing  was 
known  about  the  leadership  of  the  most 
prominent  terrorist  group,  the  Armenian 
Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia. 
Another  group,  the  Justice  Commandos  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide,  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  last  week's  killing. 

The  Armenian  Secret  Army's  literature  Is 
fascinating.  Armenia,  a  publication  Issued  in 
Beirut  In  Arabic.  Armenian  and  English.  Is 
one  example.  One  Issue  Is  particularly  ex- 
plicit. The  aim  of  the  group,  it  says,  is  to  lib- 
erate Armenian  lands  occupied  by  Turkey. 
That  is,  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
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which  borders  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Because  of  the  massacres  few 
Armenians  still  live  there,  but  it  does  con- 
tain airfields  from  which  planes  could  over- 
fly the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Armenian  Secret  Army's  magazine 
further  explicitly  stipulates  that  the  Arme- 
nian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is  already  lib- 
erated. Indeed,  it  proclaims  that  after  Arme- 
nian lands  in  Turkey  are  liberated,  they 
should  achieve  "unity  with  the  Armenian 
S.S.R."  In  short,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
leading  Armenian  terrorist  group  is  to 
detach  a  strategic  hunk  of  NATO  real  esUte 
and  attach  It  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Armenian  assault  on  Turkish  diplo- 
mats, of  course,  came  in  conjunction  with  a 
well-financed  terrorist  assault  within 
Turkey  itself,  leading  to  the  current  hiatus 
In  Turkish  democracy.  Propaganda  broad- 
casts were  directed  from  East  Germany  to 
Turkey,  and  terrorists  were  known  to  find 
refuge  in  Bulgaria.  The  killings  within 
Turkey  reached  28  per  day  before  the  mili- 
tary Intervened  to  take  over  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  has  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  killings,  and  as  It  proceeded  to 
arrest  terrorists,  has  seized  weapons  worth 
more  than  $250  million.  Turkish  authorities 
estimate  that  total  financing  of  terrorism 
came  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  the 
equivalent  of  NATO  military  aid  to  Turkey 
over  the  same  period. 

Given  this  history,  Armenian  dlssldence  In 
the  U.S.  clearly  deserves  the  highest  scruti- 
ny. There  is  plenty  of  room  to  wonder 
whether  law  enforcement  officials  have 
taken  It  seriously  enough,  since  the  Arlkan 
killing  comes  In  the  wake  of  public  demon- 
strations on  Turkish-Armenian  Issues  In 
recent  weeks  and  the  bombing  of  the  Turk- 
ish consulate  in  Beverly  Hills  three  months 
ago.  But  the  terrorist  outbreak  In  Los  Ange- 
les should  be  viewed  as  neither  solely  a  local 
law  enforcement  Issue  nor  mainly  a  result  of 
ancient  wrongs.  It  would  be  nice  to  be  reas- 
sured that  the  highest  levels  of  the  U.S. 
government  understand  that  this  Is  not  an 
Isolated  aberration  but  In  all  likelihood  part 
of  a  world-wide  struggle. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Los 

Angeles  Times.  Feb.  4.  19821 

AasAssiMS  In  Our  Midst 

Thankfully,  General  Dozier  Is  safe  and  at 

least  physically  unharmed.  But  not  so  the 

late  Colonel  Charles  Ray  in  Paris  or  Kemal 

Arlkan.  the  Turkish  Consul  General  In  Los 

Angeles,  the  third  Turkish  diplomat  to  be 

slain  in  the  United  SUtes  and  the  twentieth 

Turkish  diplomat  or  family  member  to  be 

murderd  throughout  the  world  since  1973 

by  Armenian  terrorists. 

The  Armenian  Justice  Commandos  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  recent  assassi- 
nation In  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  for  the  mur- 
ders of  Turkish  diplomats  In  Europe  and 
Australia.  With  ASALA.  an  Armenian  com- 
munist terrorist  group,  the  "Commandos" 
also  assassinated  the  son  of  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador to  the  Netherlands  and  the  Turk- 
ish Embassy  press  counselor  In  Paris. 

That  these  acts  of  terrorism  are  linked  to- 
gether should  by  now  be  obvious  to  all. 
They  are  all  part  of  a  well  calculated  plan, 
engineered  from  a  central  point,  with  the 
single  objective  of  disabling  the  NATO 
allies.  The  discovery  of  the  lUllan  Red  Bri- 
gade's hideout  revealed  plans  to  attack 
other  NATO  targets:  the  wanton  murder  of 
the  20  Turkish  diplomats  or  members  of 
their  immediate  families  has  been  claimed 
variously  by  so-called  'Llt>eratlon  Armies  " 
of  Armenians  known  to  be  trained  with  the 
support  of  International  communism. 
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Exactly  one  year  ago,  after  the  release  of 
the  hostages  In  Iran,  both  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  of  SUte  Haig  vowed  that  ter- 
rorism would  be  a  central  target  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Yet  terrorism  continues 
unabated. 

Equally  tragic  for  Americans  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  form  of  racism  on  our  own 
soli,  paralleling  the  anil-black,  antl-semltic 
bigotry  of  past  decades.  Now.  one  minority 
has  taken  to  terrorizing  another  minority 
on  every  available  front  here  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  the  past  year,  Armenian  groups  have 
disrupted  Turkish-American  cultural  sym- 
posiums. Turkish  folk-dance  groups  have 
had  their  appearances  cancelled  following 
bombings  of  performance  facilities.  No 
longer  satisfied  with  name-calling,  these  ex- 
tremist Armenians  have  chosen  violence 
against  Turkish-Americans,  as  well  as 
Turks,  as  the  Instrument  for  defining  their 
ethnic  Identify. 

The  wellspring  of  extremist  Armenian  ef- 
forts has  been  the  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  complicated  tragedy  that  occurred 
three  generations  ago  during  World  War  I— 
before  today's  victims  of  Armenian  terror- 
Ism  were  even  bom.  That  war-time  tragedy 
65  years  ago  claimed  2.5  million  Turkish 
lives,  as  well  as  perhaps  300.000  Armenians, 
through  hostilities,  famine  and  epidemics. 
Yet  an  Armenian  extremist  hate  machine 
propagates  vicious  antl-Turklsh  allegations 
about  that  event— allegations  that  are  with- 
out factual  l>ase8  and  are  disputed  by  disin- 
terested scholars. 

Indeed,  a  main  objective  of  Armenian  ter- 
rorist attacks  Is  to  create  opportunities  to 
publicize  the  85-year-old  myth.  Too  often, 
news  media  reporting  on  such  terrorist  acts 
unwittingly  contribute  to  their  success,  par- 
tlcuarly  when  Armenian  charges  are  reiter- 
ated In  news  stories  without  being  labeled  as 
"allegations." 

We  Americans  must  respond  or  face  an 
era  of  continuing  crisis.  The  survival  of  our 
Ideals,  our  liberties,  our  way  of  life  Is  threat- 
ened. The  problem  of  terrorist  attacks  In 
our  country,  by  Armenians  or  anyone  else,  is 
not  one  that  we  can  ""muddle  through."  for 
that  Is  equivalent  to  doing  nothing  at  all. 
And  to  do  nothing  is  to  collaborate  in  the 
victory  of  terrorism. 

We  Turkish  Americans  are  not  a  large 
ethnic  community  In  the  United  SUtes.  but 
the  collective  trauma  which  we  are  enduring 
here  In  our  own  country  threatens  to  dehu- 
manize not  only  us  but  also  our  fellow 
Americans  who  fall  to  condemn  the  cam- 
paign of  hate  and  violence  that  is  directed 
against  us.  We  Turkish  Americans  bear  no 
hostility  toward  Armenians.  Neither  do  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Turks  living  In  Turkey 
whose  parents  or  grandparents  died  at  the 
hands  of  Armenian  forces  during  World 
War  I.  They  have  put  aside  the  bitterness  of 
the  past  and  have  achieved  reconciliation. 

We  urge  all  Americans.  Including  the 
great  majority  of  Armenian  Americans  of 
goodwill,  who  we  believe  deplore  the  ex- 
cesses we  have  been  made  to  endure,  to  Join 
in  unambiguous  condemnation  of  the  antl- 
Turklsh  terrorist  hate  campaign  and  of  the 
assassins  in  our  midst. 

We  also  urge  the  American  government  to 
deal  effectively  with  this  scourge,  not  only 
by  punishing  the  assassins,  but  also  by 
stamping  out  the  sources  and  the  accom- 
plices of  this  Intematlonal  conspiracy.* 
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WATT  VERSUS  CONGRESS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

or  TfaCNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents 
of  the  vote  in  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  recommending  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James 
G.  Watt,  be  found  in  contempt  of  Con- 
gress are  attempting  to  portray  the 
committee  as  motivated  by  partisan 
purposes.  That  argument  ignores  the 
committee's  history.  For  example,  in 
1978,  the  Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  a  Democrat, 
voted  to  find  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  suid  Wel- 
fare, in  contempt  of  Congress  for  fail- 
ure to  provide  subpenaed  materials. 
The  matter  was  resolved  prior  to  a  full 
committee  vote. 

In  the  case  of  Secretary  Watt,  a 
compromise  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  6  weeks 
before  the  scheduling  of  the  subcom- 
mittee vote  was  completely  ignored. 
Once  the  vote  was  scheduled,  the  De- 
partment submitted  some,  but  not  all, 
the  withheld  documents  to  the  sub- 
committee. Following  a  vote  at  the 
subconimittee  level,  the  Department 
produced  the  answers  to  questions 
posed  at  a  hearing  last  August. 

But  there  remain  14  docimients 
identified  by  the  Department  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  subpena.  Again,  before 
the  committee  vote,  the  chairman  of- 
fered a  compromise  solution  which  has 
not  been  accepted. 

The  following  editorial  discusses  the 
Congress  obligation  to  assure  that  the 
laws  it  enacts  are  faithfully  executed. 
That  is  what  the  subcommittee  has 
been  trying  to  do:  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  Secretary  faithfully  executed 
his  responsibilities  under  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  respond  to  the 
threat  of  foreign  takeovers  of  Ameri- 
can companies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Mar.  2, 

19821 

Watt  Versus  Congress 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee was  justified  In  citing  Interior  Secre- 
Ury  James  Watt  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
The  Reagan  administration  ought  to  turn 
over  the  documents  sought  by  the  commit- 
tee before  the  confronUtlon  becomes  a 
crisis. 

Some  Republicans  charge  that  this  whole 
affair  Is  an  attempt  by  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Energy  Committee  to  embarrass 
Watt  t>ecau8e  Democrats  don't  like  him.  Not 
so.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  right  of  Congress 
to  carry  out  Its  duties,  including  the  writing 
of  laws  and  the  oversight  of  the  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  by  the  executive  branch. 
Watt  was  cited  for  contempt  because  he  has 
engaged  in  what  Energy  Committee  Chair- 
man John  Dingell  (Dem.,  Mich.)  has  called 
"a  pattern  of  obstructionism  ...  to  legiti- 
mate requests  for  Information." 
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The  confronUtlon  arose  when  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Energy  Committee  began  In- 
vestigating complaints  by  some  U.S.  compa- 
nies that  they  were  being  discriminated 
against  under  Canada's  new  energy  policies, 
which  aim  to  Increase  Canadian  ownership 
of  Canadian  land  and  resources.  The  compa- 
nies charged  that  Canadian  Investors  were 
being  wrongly  allowed  to  exploit  mineral  re- 
sources on  U.S.  land  owned  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  Investigation  focused  on  a  provision 
of  the  Mineral  Liands  Leasing  Act  designed 
to  block  discrimination.  It  allows  foreign  In- 
vestors to  hold  financial  Interest  In  mineral 
leases  on  U.S.  federal  lands  only  if  their 
home  country  does  not  discriminate  against 
U.S.  investors.  If  Canada  were  found  to  be 
discriminating.  Canadian  citizens  would  be 
barred  from  holding  interests  in  federal 
lands. 

Because  the  secretary  of  interior  Is  the  en- 
forcer of  this  law.  the  subcommittee  last 
summer  asked  Watt  to  provide  documents 
relating  to  his  administration  of  the  law. 
Watt  has  provided  many  of  the  documents 
requested,  but  has  held  back  11  that  he  says 
are  protected  by  executive  privilege. 

As  RepresenUtive  Thomas  Tauke  (Rep., 
la.)  noted,  the  claim  seems  weak,  because 
the  documents  were  not  even  seen  by  the 
president  until  he  was  asked  to  claim  execu- 
tive privilege  for  them. 

The  dispute  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern  in 
which  Watt  has  been  uncooperative  with 
House  committees.  He  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten that,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
is  not  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. If  Watt  continues  to  refuse  to  yield 
tiie  documents,  the  House  will  have  no  re- 
si>onslble  choice  but  to  cite  him  for  con- 
tempt and  order  him  prosecuted.* 


DR.  MORRIS  CHARNER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1982,  Rabbi  Dr.  Morris 
Chamer  will  be  honored  for  his  30 
years  of  dedicated  service  as  principal 
of  the  Rabbi  Dov  Revel  Yeshlva  of 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  Today,  I  want  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  man  who  has  dedicated  a  major 
portion  of  his  lifetime  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  Jewish  community,  both 
here  and  overseas. 

Prior  to  his  tenure  with  the  yeshiva 
in  Forest  Hills,  Dr.  Chamer  served  as 
principal  at  the  Mizrachl  High  School 
in  Israel  and  the  yeshlva  in  Hartford. 
Among  his  numerous  achievements. 
Dr.  Chamer  earned  masters  and  doc- 
toral degrees  from  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, as  well  as  membership  to  two  edu- 
cational honor  societies.  Kappa  Delta 
Pi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  At  Hunter 
College  he  spent  7  years  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  Judaic  studies.  For  12  years,  Dr. 
Chamer  acted  as  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Yeshlva  English  Princi- 
pals' Association,  and  for  8  years  he 
served  as  the  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Association  of  Yeshlva  Princi- 
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pals.  One  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments was  the  founding  of  the  Joseph 
and  Sylvia  Shaw  Synagogue  of  Dov 
Rel,  where  he  also  spent  25  years  as 
rabbi  for  the  congregation 

Morris  Chamer's  dedicated  religious 
and  educational  pursuits  have  made 
him  an  intelligent,  effective,  and  well- 
liked  leader.  Those  of  us  in  Queens  are 
honored  and  proud  that  he  has  used 
them  to  improve  both  the  lives  of  our 
young  people  and  our  community  as  a 
whole. 

I  wish  him  mazel  tov  in  his  future 
endeavors.* 


HONORS  TO  THE  LATE  ARMAND 
A.  GRANITO 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OPNKW  l|pRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  ceremony  that  will  take  place  April  2 
in  North  Bellmore  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

On  that  date,  friends  and  fellow 
workers  will  gather  to  unveil  a  plaque 
honoring  one  of  the  finest  men  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know,  the  late 
Armand  A.  Granito. 

My  good  friend  was  a  most  success- 
ful insurance  and  real  estate  broker 
and  appraiser.  He  was  considered  an 
expert  in  the  fields  of  municipal  plan- 
ning and  zoning.  But  his  professional 
duties  occupied  but  a  part  of  his  tre- 
mendously busy  life. 

Few  men  have  given  as  much  of 
themselves  to  their  commimlty  as 
Armand  Granito  gave  to  his  beloved 
community  of  North  Bellmore,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Hempstead, 
where  he  served  for  21  years  on  the 
zoning  board  of  appeals.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  that  distinguished  body 
for  15  years  until  his  retirement  De- 
cember 31.  1980. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Armand 
Granito  unstintingly  devoted  his  time 
and  services  to  community  projects; 
organizing  and  improving  community 
organizations;  and  to  the  solution  of 
community  problems.  His  civic  activi- 
ties touched  every  facet  of  life,  from 
his  first  post  as  chairman  of  the  North 
Bellmore  Citizens  Committee  on  Safe 
Streets  through  organizational  and  of- 
ficial positions  with  the  North  Bell- 
more Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Friends  of  North  Bellmore  Library, 
North  Bellmore's  first  Little  League, 
the  Klwanis  Club  of  the  Bellmores, 
the  Nassau  County  Boy  Scout  Council 
and  other  civic,  religious  and  charita- 
ble organizations  far  too  numerous  to 
list. 

Despite  these  many  community  ac- 
tivities,   Armand    Granito    never    ne- 
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glected  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  serving 
for  more  than  15  years  as  civil  defense 
director  for  North  Bellmore.  and  play- 
ing a  successful  and  important  role  in 
the  political  life  of  his  community  as 
Republican  Executive  leader  of  North 
Bellmore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  dedication  and 
unselfish  efforts  of  Americans  like 
Armand  Granito  which  have  helped 
make  our  Nation  become  the  envy  of 
the  world.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  Join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  out- 
standing man,  truly  a  great  citizen.* 


FUNDING  FOR  FARM  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TEMRC8SXB 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today,  along  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Jetpords,  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  funding  authori- 
zation levels  for  farm  and  rural  devel- 
opment loan  programs  which  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  Under 
such  programs,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration makes  real  estate,  operat- 
ing, and  natural  disaster  loans  to 
farmers,  and  water  and  sewer  facility, 
industrial  development,  and  communi- 
ty facility  loans  for  rural  development. 
These  loans  may  be  both  Insured 
(direct)  or  guaranteed  through  the 
FmHA. 

Section  346  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  re- 
quires that,  beginning  October  1,  1979, 
and  for  each  3-year  period  thereafter, 
lending  limits  must  be  established  for 
the  program  authorized  under  the  act. 
The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
will  fulfill  the  section  346  requirement 
by  providing  lending  limits  for  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984.  and  1985. 

In  addition  to  providing  program 
lending  limits,  this  bill  would  also  rees- 
tablish a  25-percent  minimum  as  the 
portion  of  real  estate  and  operating 
loans  which  must  be  allotted  to  low- 
income,  limited  resource  borrowers. 
The  25-percent  minimum  level  was 
originally  mandated  in  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
amendments  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
438).  However.  Congress  last  year  in 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  lowered 
the  minimum  allocation  for  these  low- 
income,  limited  resource  loans  from 
the  original  25  percent  to  the  current 
20  percent.  In  addition  to  this  change, 
the  interest  rate  for  these  loans  was 
increased  substantially.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion now,  as  it  has  continued  to  he  since 
1980,  that  a  25-percent  minimum  allo- 
cation is  not  only  warranted,  but  nec- 
essary. You  only  need  to  look  at  the 
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impossible  situation  now  facing  young, 
beginning  farmers  today  to  know  that 
a  need  exists  for  this  special  loan  pro- 
gram, and  at  a  level  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  special  sector  of 
farmers.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  be- 
lieves a  25-percent  allocation  is  not  out 
of  line. 

Another  provision  contained  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would,  for 
the  first  time,  establish  a  "credit  else- 
where" test  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's industrial  loan  program, 
commonly  known  as  the  business  and 
industrial  loan  program.  It  would  re- 
quire that  for  borrowers  to  be  eligible 
for  loans  in  this  program,  they  must 
be  otherwise  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  on  reasonable  terms  from 
commercial  lending  institutions.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  reasonable  requirement, 
and  one  which  will  both  benefit  the 
program  and  help  insure  the  integrity 
of  the  loans  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation,  Credit,  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, I  have  conducted  extensive 
hearings  this  year  on  PmHA's  farm 
and  rural  development  loan  programs. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Jim  Jettords,  and  I 
have  worked  closely  on  developing  this 
legislation,  and  I  believe  the  loan 
limits  set  forth  in  this  bill  are  bare- 
bones,  while  still  retaining  a  minimum 
level  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
America's  farmers  and  rural  communi- 
ties which  depend  so  heavily  on  these 
FmilA  programs. 

I  would  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

H.R.  5831 
A  bill  to  provide  lending  limits  for  fiscal 

years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  for  prograins 

under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 

Development  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 346  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Loans  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983,  1984.  and  1985  are  authorized  to  be  In- 
sured, or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  or 
guaranteed  under  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  F\ind  as  follows; 

•■(A)  real  estate  loans.  »1.000.000.000: 

"(B)  operating  loans.  $1,510,000,000:  and 

"(C)  emergency  Insured  and  guaranteed 
loans  in  amounts  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  resulting  from  natural  disasters. 
Not  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  Insured 
loans  authorized  for  farm  ownership  pur- 
poses and  not  more  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  Insured  loans  authorized  for  farm  oper- 
ating purposes  may  be  for  applicants  other 
than  low-Income,  limited-resource  borrow- 
ers. 

"(2)  Loans  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983.  1984.  and  1985  are  authorized  to  be  In- 
sured, or  made  to  be  sold  and  Insured,  or 
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guaranteed  under  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  as  follows: 

'(A)  insured  water  and  sewer  facility 
loans.  $500,000,000: 

'  (B)  industrial  development  loans, 
$1,000,000,000:  Provided,  That  such  loans 
may  be  Insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  In- 
sured, or  guaranteed  only  with  respect  to 
applicants  which,  in  the  case  of  Insured 
loans,  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  community  In  or 
near  which  the  applicant  is  located  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time, 
and.  In  the  case  of  guaranteed  loans,  are 
unable,  without  a  guarantee,  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  from  commercial  lending  insti- 
tutions at  reasonable  rates  and  terms, 
taking  such  factors  Into  consideration:  and 

"(C)  Insured  community  facility  loans, 
$300,000,000.    • 


TAXPAYER  COMPUANCE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

m  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  the  Taxpayer  Com- 
pliance Improvement  Act  of  1982.  The 
bill,  which  was  introduced  earlier  in 
the  other  body  by  Senators  Dole  and 
Grassley,  is  the  result  of  their  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  voluntary  Fed- 
eral tax  compliance  system  and  repre- 
sents a  commendable  effort  to  effect 
the  first  real  reform  of  that  system 
since  1954.  The  revenue  yield  from  the 
legislation  has  been  estimated  at  $3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  98.1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $9.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  compliance  gap— the  difference 
between  the  Federal  income  tax  that 
is  owed  and  the  amount  actually  col- 
lected—has been  widening  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  in  recent  years.  In  1973.  it  was 
$21  billion.  By  1981,  it  had  broadened 
to  $76  billion,  and,  if  unchecked,  could 
reach  $102  billion  by  1985.  Estimates 
indicate  that,  of  the  present  gap,  84 
percent  represents  underreporting  of 
individuals'  legal  income,  with  the  bal- 
ance attributable  to  underreporting  of 
illegal  and  corporate  income. 

A  source  of  the  gap  problem  may  be 
indicated  through  a  review  of  estimat- 
ed compliance  rates  for  various  types 
of  individual  income.  In  declining 
order,  those  rates  are  as  follows: 
wages,  99  percent:  farm  business,  92 
percent;  interest,  89  percent:  divi- 
dends, 85  percent:  State  income  tax  re- 
funds, 81  percent:  pensions.  80  per- 
cent: nonfarm  business,  80  percent: 
capital  gains.  56  percent:  tips  and  ille- 
gal sources  income,  less  than  20  per- 
cent. 

The  bill  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
compliance  gap  problem  in  four  basic 
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ways.  First,  there  are  measures  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  information 
reporting  system.  Second,  there  is  a 
new  system  of  penalties  applicable 
when  taxpayers  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  information  reporting  system  or 
the  general  tax  laws. 

Third,  there  are  provisions  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  IRS  resources  ena- 
bling the  Service  to  do  the  job  it  is  ex- 
pected to  do.  These  provisions  incorpo- 
rate the  administration's  previously 
requested  enforcement  staff  increases. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  progressive,  volun- 
tary, withholding  system  applied  to 
pensions:  essentially,  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  (IRA's)  and  Keogh 
plans  for  the  self-employed. 

Although  this  bill  was  not  designed 
specifically  as  an  alternative  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  withhold- 
ing on  dividend  and  interest  Income,  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  view  it  in  such 
a  light.  It  seems  to  me  a  preferable  al- 
ternative, in  that  sense. 

I  believe  the  elements  of  this  bill,  in 
the  aggregate,  represent  a  progressive 
effort  to  deal  with  a  major  and  grow- 
ing problem.  Without  imposing  broad- 
based  withholding,  and  without  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  audit  coverage,  it 
should  increase  substantially  public 
compliance  with  Federal  tax  laws. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  this  meas- 
ure appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of.  March  11,  1982  on  pages 
4024-4026.* 


T£T  EL  SALVADOR  BE  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
conscientious  Americans  are  deeply 
troubled  by  what  they  perceive  to  be 
an  inconsistency  in  American  policy  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  quite  properly  spoken 
out  firmly  and  taken  action  against 
the  Russian  engineered  suppression  of 
freedom  in  Poland.  Many,  however, 
feel  that  American  involvement  with  a 
repressive  military  regime  in  El  Salva- 
dor detracts  from  the  moral  force 
which  we  bring  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Poland  and  elsewhere  in  East- 
ern Europe.  A  group  of  students  at  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University  have  recently  or- 
ganized a  group  to  give  expression  to 
this  sentiment,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  House  an  announce- 
ment of  their  group's  formation  which 
gives  expression  to  their  views.  The 
statement  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Boston  Group  Seeks  Reagan  Support  por 
"Let  El  Salvador  Be  El  Salvador"  Tele- 
vision Extravaganza 

Boston,  Mass.— A  newly  formed  group 
calling  itself  the  "Let  El  SpJvador  Be  El  Sal- 
vador Committee"  today  aiinounced  plans 
to  produce  a  "star-studded  entertainment 
tribute  to  the  freedom-loving  people  of  El 
Salvador,"  a  tribute  they  hope  will  be 
funded  by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

"We're  confident  that  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  situation  in  El  Salvador  and  that 
in  Poland  will  compel  the  President  to  fund 
our  program  out  of  fairness, "  said  the  com- 
mittee spokesperson  Michael  Shea.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Reagan  Administration  funded  a 
$350,000  television  special  entitled  "Let 
Poland  Be  Poland"  which  was  broadcast  to 
selected  foreign  countries  to  reflect  Interna- 
tional concern  for  the  plight  of  the  Polish 
people. 

The  Boston-based  committee  was  formed 
by  men  and  women  "concerned  about  the 
repressive  situations  In  both  Poland  and  El 
Salvador."  Shea  said. 

"Ronald  Reagan  made  It  clear  in  his  stand 
against  Soviet  Intervention  In  Poland  that 
he  is  opposed  to  superpower  interference  In 
the  affairs  of  people  fighting  for  freedom  In 
their  own  lands. '  Shea  said. 

"We  know  that  Ronald  Reagan  doesn't 
have  a  repressive  bone  In  his  body,  and  that 
If  he  Is  against  the  military  crackdown  by 
the  Soviet's  puppet  Polish  government,  he 
must  In  fairness  also  oppose  what  the  U.S.  Is 
doing  In  El  Salvador  today." 

Shea  pointed  out  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  strongly  opposed  both  the 
Soviet-supported  Imposition  of  martial  law 
in  Poland  and  the  United  States'  support 
for  the  government  In  El  Salvador. 

The  committee  announced  today  that  It 
had  sent  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  re- 
questing funding  for  the  television  program. 
They  also  sent  a  letter  to  Frank  Sinatra, 
asking  that  he  appear  In  "Let  El  Salvador 
Be  El  Salvador,"  just  as  he  appeared  In  the 
earlier  production  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland." 

The  committee  statement  said:  "President 
Reagan  promised  to  Initiate  a  consistent 
and  coherent  foreign  policy.  If  It  is  adminis- 
tration policy  to  allow  the  Polish  people  to 
decide  their  own  future.  It  would  seem  con- 
sistent to  allow  the  people  of  El  Salvador  to 
do  the  same." 

"We  know  that  President  Reagan  Is  an 
honest  and  fair  man,  but  we  feel  he  has 
been  manipulated  by  people  around  him 
Into  misconceptions  about  the  situation  In 
Central  America  ...  as  when  he  confused 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  during  a  recent 
press  conference."  Shea  continued.  "We  feel 
that  a  White  House  showing  of  'Liet  El  Sal- 
vador Be  El  Salvador'  will  help  clear  up 
some  of  the  President's  confusion,  and  that 
a  nation-wide  broadcast  of  the  program  will 
help  all  Americans  see  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  Soviet  role  in  Poland  and  our  role 
In  El  Salvador." 

"Those  of  us  who  stayed  awake  during  the 
Vietnam  War  have  no  desire  to  relive  it,  or 
get  Involved  In  another  nation's  civil  war." 

The  members  of  the  committee,  most  of 
whom  are  attending  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University,  are:  Mi- 
chael Shea.  Ann  Fitzgerald.  Judith  Shaw, 
Paul  Shone,  Eric  Elbot.  Joseph  Roberts. 
Diane  Doherty,  Evelyn  Martinez.  Eugene 
Sullivan.  Susan  Brophy.  William  McDer- 
mott.  Linda  Bassett.  Clark  Zelgler.  Amy 
Stursberg,  Betsy  Houghtellng.  and  Patricia 
Moore.* 
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STRANGLING  EDUCATION  WITH 
BUDGET  CUTS-AMERICA  AT 
RISK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  American  students  are  falling 
behind  their  counterparts  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  West  Germany  aca- 
demically, particularly  in  terms  of 
math  and  science,  the  Reagan  educa- 
tion budget  promises  to  cripple  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  their  effec- 
tiveness in  Improving  achievement 
levels  of  our  young  people. 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee where  these  programs  began.  I  am 
outraged  that  this  administration 
would  seek  to  cut  these  progranfis— 
such  as  title  I— by  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent. Education  is  the  lifeblood  of  this 
Nation.  Every  muscle  of  productivity 
is  fed  by  this  vital  resource.  By  retard- 
ing its  circulation,  we  retard  economic 
growth  and  render  ourselves  unable  to 
compete  in  a  highly  technological  soci- 
ety. 

In  its  initial  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  for  1983,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  yes- 
terday clearly  rejected  recommending 
funding  levels  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary programs.  In  our  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  in  setting  a  recom- 
mended spending  target  for  these  pro- 
grams, the  committee  rejected  the  $1.9 
billion  funding  level  for  title  I  and  In- 
creased this  to  $5.2  billion.  Por  the 
block  grant  under  chapter  II.  the  com- 
mittee raised  its  level  to  $1  billion 
from  the  President's  proposal  of  $432 
million.  While  these  numbers  are  tar- 
gets and  not  binding— they  nonethe- 
less represent  our  sentiments  about 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1983  propos- 
als for  education. 

Title  I  is  a  prime  example  of  the  re- 
gressive mentality  that  characterizes 
this  budget.  First  enacted  in  1865,  this 
program  is  designed  to  provide  remedi- 
al instruction  in  reading  and  math  for 
disadvantaged  children.  During  the 
1980-81  school  year,  approximately  5.4 
million  students,  preschool  through 
grade  12,  received  title  I  services.  As  a 
result  of  last  year's  cut  in  this  pro- 
gram, only  40  percent  of  all  eligible 
children  are  now  participating  in  this 
program. 

If  the  proposal  to  trim  this  program 
by  40  percent  from  current  funding 
levels,  some  2.5  million  needy  children 
will  be  cut  from  this  program  in  the 
1983-84  school  year— half  of  all  those 
served  in  1981-82.  In  addition,  some 
100,000  teachers  and  student  aides 
would  also  be  lost— many  being  title  I 
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parents  for  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  other  employment. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  these 
cuts  would  be  disastrous.  Already  over- 
burdened by  last  year's  cuts,  the 
system  would  lose  $16.1  million,  elimi- 
nating services  to  75,500  of  the  400,000 
students  now  being  served  as  well  as 
500  full-time  positions.  By  1984,  the 
city  could  lose  a  total  of  1,140  full-time 
teaching  positions  affecting  158,000 
students.  The  cuts  in  other  programs 
that  would  be  sustained  if  this  budget 
were  adopted  include:  $1.1  million  for 
the  education  block  grant:  $1.2  million 
in  bilingual  dollars:  and  $2.2  million  In 
vocational  smd  adult  education  funds. 

According  to  the  date,  these  compen- 
satory education  programs  are  both 
cost-effective  and  well  as  successful  in 
achieving  their  goals.  The  singular 
success  of  title  I  was  even  echoed  by 
Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell— 
who  came  before  our  committee  last 
week  to  defend  these  cuts. 

In  a  national  evaluation  of  education 
programs  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  title  I  reading  stu- 
dents were  found  to  improve  10  to  17 
percent  more  than  similar  nontitle  I 
students  in  grades  1  through  3.  Title  I 
is  also  cited  with  eliminating  over  40 
percent  of  the  difference  in  reading 
achievement  between  minority  and 
nonminority  children. 

As  the  Federal  Government  tightens 
its  belt,  we  are  supposed  to  accept  title 
I  cuts  as  an  Inevitability.  Yet.  in  1 
week,  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
vours what  it  would  cost  to  fund  the 
entire  title  I  program.  Clearly,  the 
cuts  in  this  area  have  been  dispropor- 
tionate and  any  further  ones  must  be 
forestalled. 

Cuts  to  our  other  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  such  as  the  highly  suc- 
cessful TRIO  programs,  will  debilitate 
these  projects  which  encourage  sec- 
ondary school  students  to  continue 
their  educational  careers.  Upward 
Boimd  is  schedxUed  to  be  reduced  from 
$446  to  $175  million,  eliminating 
23,000  students.  Educational  opportu- 
nity centers  and  the  Talent  Search 
project  will  be  terminated— affecting 
270,000  students.  Federal  funding  Tor 
Indian  education,  which  provides  sup- 
port to  200  tribally  operated  schools 
and  public  schools  which  serve  Indians 
would  also  be  slashed  by  $18  million. 

Education  cannot  be  expected  to 
answer  the  needs  of  our  Nation,  if  our 
Nation's  Government  refuses  to 
answer  the  needs  of  education.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  these  proerrams,  I 
will  work  vigorously  to  preserve  ade- 
quate funds  for  all  these  programs  so 
that  our  progressive  system  of- educa- 
tion will  be  preserved.  To  do  anything 
less,  would  be  to  cripple  the  minds  of 
today  for  the  world  of  tomorrow.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  re- 
jecting these  education  cuts.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UFE  INSURANCE  INDUSTRY'S 
STATEMENT  ON  ECONOMIC 
POUCY  ISSUES  OP  1982 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1982 
•  Mr.  S07ARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
the  trade  association  representing  the 
Nation's  life  insurance  business,  has 
recently  submitted  a  statement  on  eco- 
nomic policy  issues  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  This  anijual  state- 
ment sets  forth  the  views  of  America's 
life  insurance  companies  on  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  facing  the  country 
and  suggests  some  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  address  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  are  currently  expe- 
riencing. 

The  life  insurance  business  has  a 
particular  interest  in  the  state  of  the 
country's  economy.  It  is  a  major 
source  of  long-term  investment  in  the 
United  States.  In  1981,  alone,  it  invest- 
ed over  $28  billion  in  new  funds  in  the 
Nation's  economy.  Last  year,  life  in- 
surance companies  paid  $5  billion  in 
benefits  through  private  pension 
plans.  The  life  Insurance  business  is 
responsible  for  the  guaranteed  protec- 
tion of  147  million  policy  holders. 

While  I  do  not  endorse  the  ACLI 
statement.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  we  encourage  an  open  and  active 
discussion  of  those  economic  policy 
issues  which  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  must  address  in 
the  coming  weeks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  the  ACLI  statement  in  today's 
Record  and  commend  it  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention: 

STATKurirr  on  Econoif  ic  Policy  Issues  or 

1982 

suBMirrn)  to  thi  joiirr  Ecoitomc  comoT- 

rtX  or  THE  COIfORKSS  BY  THE  AMERICAK 
COUWCIL  or  LIFE  INSURANCE,  rEBRUARY  33. 
1983 

This  sUtement  Is  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  a 
national  trade  association  with  a  member- 
ship of  524  companies  which  account  for  96 
percent  of  the  legal  reserve  life  Insurance  In 
force  and  9''  percent  of  the  total  assets  of 
all  U.S.  life  insurance  companies.  At  the  end 
of  1981.  total  asseU  of  the  life  Insurance 
business  aggregated  more  than  1520  billion. 
Invested  mainly  In  corporate  and  Govern- 
ment securities  and  mortgage  loans  to  busi- 
ness and  Individuals.  These  funds  represent 
the  savings  that  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
life  Insurance  business  by  millions  of  Indi- 
vidual policyholders  and  employee  benefit 
plans.  We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  the  views  of  our  business  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  as  part  of  its 
deliberations  over  national  economic  poli- 
cies. 

THE  ntAMEWORK  FOR  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

We  believe  that  the  major  emphasis  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  for  1982  should  be  to 
promote  economic  recovery  while  further 
reducing  the  rate  of  Inflation.  We  are  gratl- 
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fled  by  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
over  this  past  year  In  bringing  down  the  in- 
flation rate  from  the  12-  to  13-percent  range 
of  late  1980  to  a  current  level  of  about  8  per- 
cent. If  appropriate  economic  policies  are 
pursued,  there  Is  a  definite  prospect  that  in- 
flation can  be  lowered  still  further  by  year- 
end  to  perhaps  the  7-percent  range. 

Nevertheless,  prospects  for  the  economy 
In  1982  are  far  from  favorable.  The  economy 
is  currently  In  a  cyclical  recession  which 
promises  to  boost  the  unemployment  rate  to 
9  percent  and  beyond,  while  the  plant  utili- 
zation rate  hovers  Just  above  70  percent  of 
capacity.  Many  forecasters  both  In  Govern- 
ment and  In  private  Industry  are  predicting 
that  a  trough  will  be  reached  within  the 
next  few  months,  but  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  strength  of  the  recovery  that 
is  In  prospect  for  the  latter  half  of  1982. 

A  major  reason  for  expecting  a  weak  re- 
covery Is  'i.he  drag  on  economic  activity  ex- 
erted by  the  current  high  levels  of  Interest 
rates.  In  spite  of  the  current  economic 
downturn,  long-term  rates  have  recently 
moved  back  up  toward  the  record  highs  that 
were  reached  last  fall,  which  In  turn  exceed- 
ed the  earlier  peak  levels  registered  at  the 
end  of  1980.  In  real  terms,  adjusted  for  the 
current  inflation  rate,  long-term  Interest 
rates  today  have  reached  levels  higher  than 
at  any  time  In  this  century.  Including  even 
the  years  1907.  1920  and  1931-32-years  that 
are  notable  In  economic  history  as  periods 
of  extreme  financial  stress.  One  goal  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  must  be  to  facilitate 
a  reduction  In  real  Interest  rates  In  order  to 
foster  economic  recovery,  but  without  trig- 
gering an  upturn  In  the  inflation  rate. 

OUTLOOK  rOR  THE  rEDERAL  BUDGET 

In  our  view,  a  major  barrier  to  achieving 
the  goals  of  sustainable  economic  growth, 
lower  Interest  rates,  and  further  reductions 
in  Inflation  Is  the  outlook  for  the  Federal 
budget.  In  his  annual  Budget  Message,  the 
President  has  projected  a  deficit  of  $99  bil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year,  followed  by  a 
$92  billion  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983.  Indeed,  ouUlde  observers  are  fearful 
that  the  deficits  in  fiscal  1983  and  beyond 
will  register  a  succession  of  rising  deficits, 
ranging  well  above  $100  billion.  This  out- 
come could  result  from  an  unfortunate  cycle 
in  which  incomplete  economic  recovery 
holds  down  tax  revenues  and  enlarges  the 
deficit,  and  the  expended  need  for  borrow- 
ing then  raises  Interest  outlays  on  the  debt, 
and  leads  to  still  larger  def  IclU. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  now  in 
prospect  is  intolerable.  The  Congress  must 
find  ways  to  achieve  a  substantial  reduction 
In  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  and  thereby 
break  the  potential  cycle  of  escalating  defi- 
cits In  future  years.  This  can  be  achieved, 
we  believe,  by  a  three-part  program  which 
scales  down  the  proposed  levels  of  military 
expenditures,  cuts  back  on  the  high  volume 
of  outlays  for  Federal  transfer  payments, 
and  Increases  budget  receipts  by  various 
methods  to  improve  tax  collections. 

As  to  military  spending,  we  note  that  the 
Budget  Message  proposes  that  defense  out- 
lays over  the  next  few  years  would  rise  from 
5,6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  In 
1981  to  7.3  percent  In  1987.  Taken  as  a  share 
of  the  total  Federal  budget,  defense  would 
climb  from  24  percent  last  year  to  37  per- 
cent In  1987.  While  we  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  strong  position  for 
our  national  security,  we  question  whether 
this  sharp  acceleration  In  military  ouMays  is 
consistent  with  atulnment  of  broader  na- 
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tional  goals.  In  our  view,  it  would  be  short- 
sighted to  subordinate  the  Imperative  of  a 
healthy  economy  to  the  goal  of  strengthen- 
ing our  defense  posture.  We  have  learned  In 
earlier  periods  of  military  activity  thf  the 
most  vital  underpinning  of  a  strong  defense 
is  a  strong  and  productive  economy.  In 
order  to  further  the  goal  of  reducing  the 
projected  budget  deficit  by  a  significant 
amount,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  examine 
every  possible  avenue  for  achieving  greater 
efficiencies  in  the  application  of  our  defense 
dollars. 

THE  ROLE  or  TRANSrER  PAYMENTS 

Another  area  of  Federal  outlays  that  re- 
quires close  scrutiny  is  the  area  of  transfer 
payments,  comprising  such  functions  as 
social  security,  medicare.  Federal  retirement 
programs,  veterans'  benefits,  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  the  like.  We  recognize  that  these 
many  and  varied  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped over  the  years  to  meet  very  genuine 
needs  In  our  society— the  poor,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  elderly.  But  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  outlays  for 
these  programs  threaten  to  expand  beyond 
our  capacity  to  support  them. 

Federal  transfer  payments  to  persons 
amounted  to  4.6  percent  of  gross  national 
product  in  the  early  1960's,  but  this  share 
had  risen  by  1981  to  9.6  percent  of  QNP. 
The  order  to  hold  back  a  continuation  of 
this  upward  trend  and  also  to  achieve  signif- 
icant reduction  In  future  deficits,  we  urge 
that  Federal  transfer  payments  be  held 
within  the  bounds  of  a  simple  guideline, 
namely  that  such  payments  rise  no  faster 
than  the  growth  In  GNP  in  future  budget 
years. 

The  third  essential  means  for  reducing 
the  outsized  budget  deflclt  in  1983  Is 
through  Federal  tax  policy  that  would  in- 
crease the  volume  of  tax  collections.  Meth- 
ods should  be  chosen  that  would  not  disturb 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate income  tax  reductions  that  were  legis- 
lated last  summer,  to  take  effect  in  a  series 
of  steps.  There  are  various  ways  that  could 
be  adopted  to  raise  billions  of  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  benefit  of  our  na- 
tional budget  position,  without  Jeopardizing 
incentives  to  work  and  invest.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  pursue  these  avenues  in  tax 
policy  as  one  means  of  reducing  the  poten- 
tial upward  trend  in  budget  deficits. 

THE  ROLE  or  MONETARY  POLICY 

A  critical  element  In  achieving  our  nation- 
al goals  of  renewed  economic  growth  and 
greater  price  stability  Is  the  effective  appli- 
cation of  monetary  policy.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  recently  reaffirmed  its 
1982  policy  targets,  setting  forth  a  range  of 
2'/i  percent  to  5V4  percent  for  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  (Ml).  This  target  repre- 
sents a  reduction  In  the  upper  limit  of  one- 
half  percentage  point  from  the  comparable 
monetary  target  for  1981  and  Is  designed  to 
achieve  further  progress  In  reducing  price 
inflation. 

As  a  broad  rule,  we  believe  that  monetary 
policy  should  seek  to  assure  that  growth  in 
the  money  supply  will  be  sufficiently  con- 
strained to  bring  down  the  rate  of  Inflation, 
while  still  leaving  room  for  some  real 
growth  in  economic  activity.  This  Is  not  an 
easy  balancing  act  to  achieve  in  practice, 
but  it  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  results  desired  for  our  economy  cannot 
be  achieved  without  persistent  application 
of  this  approach  over  a  considerable  time 
period. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  advocat- 
ed a  monetary  policy  of  successively  lower 
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growth  rates  in  the  money  supply.  Indeed, 
we  regard  such  a  policy  as  a  crucial  element 
in  the  complex  of  national  policies  to  bring 
about  a  lower  rate  of  Inflation.  We  there- 
fore support  the  monetary  targets  an- 
nounced recently  by  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Volcker.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
tolerate  Ml  growth  in  1982  near  the  upper 
end  of  its  2Vk-  to  5Vi-percent  target  range,  so 
as  not  to  stifle  emerging  credit  needs  of  the 
private  sector  as  the  economy  moves  into  a 
recovery  phase  later  in  the  year. 

SUMMARY 

The  current  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  and 
the  likely  upward  trend  in  deficits  are  Intol- 
erable. The  potential  harm  to  the  economy 
from  high  "real"  Interest  rates  demands  a 
reconsideration  of  the  size  of  proposed  In- 
creases in  defense  outlays  as  well  as  the 
scope  and  size  of  transfer  payments.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  examine  various  possibilities 
for  raising  tax  revenues  as  one  necessary 
way  to  hold  down  the  size  of  deficits.  With- 
out a  strong  economy  we  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  and  meet  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  other  programs  which 
Government  must  provide.* 


THE  63D  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATED BY  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  celebrate  the  63d  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  their  fine  orga- 
nization. It  was  on  this  date  in  1919 
that  delegates  from  the  First  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force  met  in  Paris, 
France,  to  acknowledge  that  their  re- 
sponsibility to  each  other  and  to  their 
country's  citizens  did  not  end  with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  agreement.  At 
that  time,  they  pledged: 

To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  democra- 
cy, and  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  com- 
radeship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpful- 
ness. 

The  dedication  of  Legionnaires  to 
these  ideals  has  never  wavered.  The 
American  Legion  has  grown  to  a  mem- 
l>ership  of  2.7  million  with  an  auxilia- 
ry membership  of  approximately  I 
million.  Deeply  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation's  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  the  Legion  and  auxiliary 
have  sponsored  numerous  programs 
and  events  for  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. 

,  The  Legion  sponsors  an  oratorical 
contest  for  high  school  students  wish- 
ing to  compete  for  college  scholar- 
ships, with  $66,000  in  prizes  awarded 
annually.  The  contest,  requiring  stu- 
dents to  give  an  oration  on  some  phase 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  helps  stu 
dents  understand  and  appreciate  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  citizen. 
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American  Legion  baseball,  well 
known  to  many,  is  in  its  57th  year, 
with  participation  by  80,000  youth— to- 
taling 4,000  teams.  Through  this  pro- 
gram youth  improve  their  physical  fit- 
ness and  develop  a  keener  sense  of 
good  sportsmanship,  good  citizenship 
and  fair  play.  Over  55  percent  of  the 
active  major  league  players  received 
American  Legion  baseball  training 
during  their  youth  playing  days. 

Receiving  valuable  experience  per- 
taining to  the  functions  of  city, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, 30.000  high  school  juniors  an- 
nually participate  in  Boys  States  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation  and  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  State  attend 
Boys  Nation. 

The  American  Legion  School  Medal 
Award  is  given  to  thousands  of  yoimg 
students  each  year.  This  program  en- 
courages the  recognition  of  young 
people  who  display  outstanding  per- 
formance in  the  areas  of  courage, 
honor,  leadership,  patriotism,  scholar- 
ship, and  service. 

Supported  for  many  years,  thou- 
sands of  Legion  and  auxiliary  volun- 
teers give  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
special  Olympics  program  each  year. 
As  a  prime  sponsor,  the  Legion  con- 
tributes approximately  $800,000  annu- 
ally to  fund  those  events. 

The  American  Legion  has  taken  a 
leading  role  in  educating  the  public 
about  Reye's  syndrome,  a  disease  af- 
flicting children  which  is  on  the  list  of 
least  known  smd  understood  diseases. 
The  Legion  has  distributed  over 
150,000  brochures  on  Reye's  syn- 
drome, reaching  3-million  families. 

The  American  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Foundation  has  awarded  nine  grants, 
totaling  $118,219,  to  voluntary,  non- 
profit organizations  actively  engaged 
in  research  to  benefit  youth.  Programs 
such  as  Reye's  syndrome,  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention,  cystic  fibrosis, 
immune  deficiency  diseases  and  Tour- 
ette  syndrome  have  been  supported  oy 
these  grants. 

A  career  and  scholarship  handbook, 
"Need  A  Lift?"  which  is  revised  and 
expanded  annually  by  the  Legion  is  of- 
fered to  interested  parents  and  stu- 
dents. This  handbook  has  become  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  complete 
sources  of  this  information  available 
in  the  United  States. 

Maintaining  an  active  role  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Blood  Com- 
mission, the  Legion  donated  281,732 
pints  of  blood  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  last  year. 

Working  on  the  community  level. 
Legionnaires  are  actively  involved  in 
national  crime  resistance,  energy,  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs.  The 
Legion  also  provides  and  distributes  a 
"Get  Out  the  Vote"  promotion  kit  to 
increase  voter  participation. 

Last  year  alone  Legionnaires  spent 
2,237,256     hours     volunteering     their 
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services  at  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  5,606,713  hours  volun- 
teering their  services  at  the  communi- 
ty level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
American  Legionnaries  in  my  own 
11th  District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, and  all  over  this  Nation  as  they 
commemorate  their  anniversary,  suid  I 
extend  to  all  of  them  my  best  wishes 
for  success  as  they  continue  to  build 
on  their  splendid  record  of  excellence 
and  achievement  in  service  to  Amer- 
ica.* 


POLLUTION  PREVENTION  PAYS 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OP  MIRNCSOTA 
IN  THZ  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of 
the  blame  for  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment can  correctly  be  assumed  by 
nearly  every  segment  of  our  society. 

As  a  supporter  of  strong  measures  to 
protect  our  air.  water,  and  soil.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  called  to  my  attention 
the  pollution  prevention  program  in- 
augurated by  a  major  manufacturing 
company  in  my  State  of  Minnesota, 
well  known  to  everyone  as  3M. 

In  the  December  1981  issue  of  Fin- 
ancier Magazine,  an  article  appeared 
in  which  3Ms  Board  Chairman  Lewis 
W.  Lehr  described  the  impact  of  this 
7-year-old  initiative.  His  enthusiasm 
and  the  name  of  the  program,  "Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Pays."  should  encour- 
age similar  action  by  companies  fear- 
ing adverse  economic  effects  of  pollu- 
tion contairunent  measures.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 
[FYom  Financier  Magazine.  December  1981] 

Prkvxhtikc  PoLLonoH  Pays  Brrrxx  Thau 

COIfTROLUNG  It 

(By  Lewis  W.  Lehr) 

(If  you  make  no  mess,  you  have  nothing 
to  clean  up.  That  Is  an  environmental 
truism  that  Is  not  nearly  so  simplistic  as 
might  appear  upon  first  thought.  Mr.  Lehr 
declares  In  this  article  written  for  Financier. 

(In  (act.  he  notes,  that  Idea  lies  behind  an 
alternative  approach  to  environmental  pro- 
tection that  has  gained  a  foothold  In  recent 
years  and  holds  great  promise  for  the  '80s 
and  beyond. 

(This  Is  the  concept  of  pollution  preven- 
tion, as  distinct  from  pollution  control,  the 
Chairman  of  3M  points  out.  It  means  doing 
away  with,  or  reducing,  the  sources  of  pollu- 
tion before  clean-up  problems  occur,  which 
in  turn  reduces  the  need  for  pollution  con- 
trols. 

(Practical  application  of  this  concept  has 
saved  his  company  nearly  $100  million  since 
1975.) 

Pollution  Prevention  Is  the  environmental 
aspect  of  conservation-oriented  technology, 
which  Is  based  on  conservation  in  all  as- 
pects, from  raw-material  supply  and  produc- 
tion to  consumption  and  disposal. 

The  Idea  is  to  use  a  minimum  of  resources 
to  accomplish   objectives  and  to  create  a 
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minimum  of  pollution.  It  also  means  learn- 
ing to  create  resources  from  pollution,  such 
as  the  making  of  nylon  and  other  materials 
from  the  waste  by-products  of  petroleum,  as 
■MtLS  done  some  years  ago. 

The  envlronmenUl  benefits  and  economic 
Incentives  In  this  approach  to  pollution 
abatement  are  evident.  Financial  and  natu- 
ral resources  can  be  saved,  and  technology 
iiuiovatlons  can  be  achieved. 

To  see  where  we  are  heading  in  this  direc- 
tion, however,  requires  a  thoughtful  look  at 
where  we  have  been.  Governments  and  In- 
dustries alike  traditionally  have  been  preoc- 
cupied with  controlling  pollution  Instead  of 
eliminating  Its  sources. 

This  occurred  at  least  partially  because 
the  original  battery  of  environmental  laws 
and  regulations  that  followed  Earth  Day 
was  a  reaction  to  problems  that  already  ex- 
isted, instead  of  an  intent  to  prevent  new 
ones. 

TRKATINC  THX  SYMPTOlf  S 

Hindsight  has  made  it  clear  that  we  have 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  pollution  con- 
trol. We  have  been  treating  the  symptoms 
by  relying  on  complex  mechanisms,  at- 
tached at  great  expense  to  the  end  of  a  pro- 
duction line. 

The  tendency  Is  to  catalogue  these  con- 
trols as  "black  boxes"  and  to  avert  the  eyes 
from  pollution  problems,  as  long  as  the 
black  boxes  work,  and  regulators  are  satis- 
fied. 

These  black-box  controls,  however,  merely 
shift  the  problem  from  one  form  of  pollu- 
tion to  another,  and  they  are  contrary  to 
the  Immutable  Law  of  Conservation. 

This  law  states  that  we  can  change  the 
form  of  matter,  but  matter  does  not  disap- 
pear. Purifying  waste  water  creates  sludge. 
Burning  chemical  wastes  creates  particulate 
matter  and  fumes.  Both  residues  are  pollu- 
tion and  create  disposal  problems  of  their 
own. 

By  using  control  measures,  we  also  have 
been  responsible  for  creating  off-site  pollu- 
tion—generated by  those  who  produce  the 
energy  and  materials  we  use  for  abatement 
measures. 

That  Includes  such  things  as  the  fossil 
fuel  consumed  and  sulfur  dioxide  and  par- 
ticulates wafted  Into  the  air  by  a  power 
plant  located  far  away,  but  which  generates 
electricity  for  our  environmental-control 
purposes. 

The  black-box  approach  also  has  been  a 
major  drain  on  the  U.S.  economy  In  terms 
of  energy  and  natural  resources  consumed 
to  control  pollution  and  In  the  dollars  thus 
diverted  away  from  production. 

In  one  year  alone,  for  example.  Just  146 
chemical  companies  In  North  America  con- 
sumed the  energy  equivalent  of  61  trillion 
BTU's  for  pollution  control— 7.3  percent  of 
their  total  energy  requirements,  and  enough 
energy  to  supply  a  year's  heat  and  electrici- 
ty for  300,000  typical  homes  In  a  climate  as 
severe  as  Chicago's. 

These  same  companies— 130  In  the  United 
States  and  16  In  Canada— also  estimated 
that  their  pollution-control  spending  for 
two  recent  years  at  8.1  percent  of  total  cap- 
ital Investment,  which  was  double  their  rate 
of  pollution-control  Investment  in  the 
decade  1961-1972. 

The  Council  for  Environmental  Quality 
estimates  that  the  toul  U.S.  bill  for  pollu- 
tion control  In  1979  was  $55.9  billion,  which 
was  more  than  2  percent  of  ONP  and  more 
than  14  percent  of  gross  private  Investment. 

Of  this  amount,  the  Industrial  sector 
alone  spent  $13  billion  for  Just  air-  and 
water-pollution   control— the   equivalent  of 
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$170  for  every  household  In  the  country.  In 
the  decade  through  1988.  this  spending  was 
forecast  at  $167.5  billion  in  constant  (1979) 
dollars,  or  about  $1,900  per  household. 

OPERATING  COSTS  ESCALATS 

While  capital  costs  remain  a  significant 
portion  of  this  spending,  operating  costs  in- 
creasingly are  becoming  a  major  burden  as 
well,  and  one  which  threatens  to  escalate 
out  of  control. 

In  a  hypothetical  example,  a  municipal 
waste-water  treatment  facility  can  be  built 
for  $1.8  million  to  process  1  million  gallons 
dally. 

If  the  facility  is  amortized  over  20  years, 
the  annual  caplUl  cost  Is  $90,000.  which  be- 
comes about  $180,000  when  Interest  charges 
and  other  financial  factors  are  included. 

The  operating  costs  would  be  about  35 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  of  treated  waste 
water,  or  about  $128,000  to  treat  365  million 
gallons  annually. 

This  means  that  the  operating  cost  of  the 
plant  Is  more  than  half  the  annual  amor- 
tized capital  cost.  It  also  can  be  projected 
that  these  operating  costs  will  rise  eventual- 
ly to  exceed  the  annual  cost  of  capital 
equipment. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  pollution  control, 
the  resources  consumed  and  the  residue  pro- 
duced Increase  exponentially  as  removal 
percentages  rise  to  the  last  few  points. 

In  other  words,  the  unit  cost  becomes  four 
or  five  times  greater  when  you  try  to  get 
from  a  base  level  of  85  percent  removal  to  a 
goal  of  95  percent  than  It  was  to  achieve  the 
85  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of 
residue  produced  per  ton  of  p>ollutlon  re- 
moved Is  Increased  by  200  percent  for  the 
advance  beyond  85  percent. 

When  all  of  these  factors  are  considered. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  black-box  approach, 
at  some  point,  creates  more  pollution  than 
It  removes  and  consumes  valuable  resources 
out  of  proportion  to  Its  benefits. 

It  also  explains  why  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Ling, 
3M's  vice  president  of  environmental  engi- 
neering and  pollution  control.  Is  fond  of 
quoting  from  Catch  22,  Joseph  Heller's 
satire  about  war.  Dr.  Ling  says  that  Mr. 
Heller  deals  with  paradox  and  Irony,  and 
"these  often  seem  to  be  staples  of  an  envi- 
ronmental engineer's  diet  as  well." 

Dr.  Ung  finds  a  Catch-22  situation  In  the 
use  of.  pollution  controls.  In  that  It  takes  re- 
sources to  remove  pollution.  Pollution  re- 
moval generates  residue.  It  takes  more  re- 
sources to  dispose  of  this  residue— which 
disposal  also  prcxluces  pollution.  Paradox 
and  Irony.  Indeed,  abound. 

In  addition,  pollution  controls  work  best 
with  simple  pollution  present  In  large  quan- 
tities. They  are  not  effective  In  dealing  with 
those  pollutants  that  are  the  by-product  of 
sophisticated  technology  and  which  exist 
only  In  minute  quantities— expressed  in 
parts  per  billion  or  trillion. 

It  Is  only  recently  that  technology  has  ex- 
isted with  which  to  measure  such  tiny  quan- 
tities of  pollution,  let  alone  remove  them. 

UNATTAIN AILZ  OK  VKXY  CXPCMStVE 

Removal  of  these  tiny  amounts  of  pollu- 
tion Is  either  technically  unattainable  or  ex- 
traordinarily expensive  In  both  money  and 
consumption  of  energy  and  other  natural 
resources. 

When  all  of  these  factors  are  considered, 
along  with  the  flagging  economy  and  energy 
shortages  of  the  mld-'70s.  It  becomes  appar- 
ent why  the  emphasis  began  to  shift  from 
pollution  controls  to  pollution  prevention. 
At  present,  this  shift  Is  more  evolutionary 
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than  revolutionary,  but  nevertheless  a  shift 
Is  taking  place. 

The  use  of  pollution  controls  has  become 
recognized  as  a  wasteful  and  Ineffective  way 
of  Improving  the  envlrorunent.  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  If  an  alternative  Is  avail- 
able. The  world  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
natural  limits  on  Its  resources  can  form  a 
constricting  noose. 

This  realization  has  created  an  Intensity 
of  attention  similar  to  that  which  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  described  when  he  said: 
"Depend  upon  it,  sir,  when  a  man  knows 
he's  to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight.  It  concen- 
trates his  mind  wonderfully."" 

Concentration  of  that  Intensity  on  the  en- 
vironment Is  shown  by  a  growing  Interna- 
tional awareness  and  Interest  In  conserva- 
tion-oriented technology,  with  emp'iasis  on 
pollution  prevention. 

In  1976,  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  held  a  conference  in  Paris  on  "Non- 
Waste  Technology  and  Production, "  which 
drew  participation  from  more  than  25  coun- 
tries. Technical  papers  were  presented  on 
all  aspects  of  resource  conservation— from  a 
model  for  administering  conservation-ori- 
ented technology  to  a  case  study  of  how  to 
glean  minerals  from  the  residue  of  coal 
mining. 

A  year  later,  the  U.S.  EPA  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Joined  with  representa- 
tives of  industry  to  hold  four  regional  pollu- 
tion-prevention conferences. 

Also  In  1977.  Dr.  Michael  Royston,  an 
Internationally  recognized  environmental 
specialist  from  the  Centre  d"E^udes  Indus- 
trielles  In  Geneva,  published  perhacu  the 
first  book  specifically  about  resource-conser- 
vation-oriented technology.  It  was  titled 
■"Pollution  Prevention  Pays." 

The  book  had  special  significance  for  us  at 
3M,  because  Dr.  Royston  selected  as  the 
book's  title  the  name  of  our  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Pays  Program,  which  was  thought 
out  in  1974  and  Introduced  throughout  our 
company  beglruing  In  1975. 

The  3P  Program  Is  an  effort  that  we  con- 
tinue toda>  and  will  emphasize  as  far  Into 
the  future  as  we  can  project.  It  has  been  so 
effective  that  It  would  be  continued  for  eco- 
nomic and  technological  reasons  alone,  even 
if  the  environment  and  conservation  Incen- 
tives were  Ignored. 

In  addition  to  those  factors,  we  were  inter- 
ested In  pursuing  a  pollution-prevention 
effort  because  of  additional  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  and  other  legislation  and  regulations 
that  are  Involved  with  product  use. 

TYPE  A.  TYFE  B 

Pollution  controU  work  only  against  pol- 
lution created  during  the  manufacturing 
process  which  we  call  Type  A  pollution. 
They  do  not,  and  cannot,  cope  with  pollu- 
tion related  to  product  use,  which  we  call 
Type  B  pollution. 

Type  B  pollution  Involves  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  products  after  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  Is  beyond  solving  by  con- 
trols In  manufacturing. 

The  two  types  of  pollution  are  Inter- 
IcKked,  however,  t>ecause  the  Type  B  pollu- 
tion for  a  manufacturer  can  become  a  Type 
A  problem  for  the  user  of  his  product. 

If  the  user  is  another  manufacturer,  that 
company  will  have  to  build  pollution  con- 
trols to  cope  with  the  problem,  or  find  a 
substitute  product  to  purchase— Instead  of 
ours. 

3M  has  been  very  concerned  -about  the 
Type  B  problem.  Our  scientists,  for  exam- 
ple, have  eliminated  a  mercury  catalyst 
from  an  electrical  Insulating  resin,  which 


did  away  with  any  mercury-related  pollu- 
tion problem  for  the  user  of  that  resin.  This 
type  of  activity  contributes  to  one  of  the 
measurements  we  use  to  gauge  the  effective- 
ness of  our  3P  Program.  "Sales  retained  of 
products  that  otherwise  might  become  envi- 
ronmentally unacceptable." 

Since  1975,  the  3P  approach  to  product 
design  and  process  development  has  become 
standard  within  the  company.  Our  effort  fo- 
cuses on  eliminating  pollution  sources 
through  product  reformulation,  process 
modification,  equipment  redesign  and  recov- 
ery of  waste  material  for  reuse. 

The  program  has  produced  considerable 
dollar  savings  from  pollution-control  equip- 
ment and  operating  costs  that  could  be 
eliminated  or  delayed.  It  also  has  eliminated 
significant  amounts  of  pollution  discharges 
annually. 

Prom  1975  through  the  first  half  of  1981. 
when  the  most  recent  3P  status  report  was 
published,  the  program  has  produced  total 
savings  of  $82  million.  This  includes  $62.5 
million  from  U.S.  Operations  and  $19.5  mil- 
lion from  International.  Estimated  savings 
through  year-end  1981  were  $96  million. 

In  the  United  States.  3P  savings  Include 
$17  million  for  p>ollutlon-control  equipment 
and  facilities;  $32.5  million  for  operating 
costs;  $2.3  million  for  energy  savings  not  In- 
cluded In  operating  costs  and  $19.7  million 
for  sales  retained  of  products  that  might 
have  been  taken  off  the  market  as  environ- 
mentally unacceptable.  60  to  70  percent  of 
operating-cost  savings  are  repeated  annually 
but  are  not  Included  in  the  totals. 

Each  year,  the  program  has  eliminated  en- 
vironmental discharges  that  average  112 
million  tons  of  air  pollution.  2,800  tons  of 
water  pollutants,  870  million  gallons  of 
waste  water  and  4,500  tons  of  sludge  and 
solid  waste. 

In  addition,  the  program's  annual  energy 
savings  are  estimated  at  945  billion  BTU, 
the  equivalent  of  172,000  barrels  of  oil. 
These  results  have  accrued  from  105 
projects  in  the  United  States  and  another 
400  projects  overseas,  where  the  program 
has  been  put  Into  use  by  16  of  our  subsidi- 
ary companies. 

The  3P  Program  was  established  to 
achieve: 

An  Improved  envlrorunent. 

Reduced  capital  and  operating  costs  for 
pollution  control. 

Reduced  material  and  energy  costs. 

Increased  sales  of  products  with  reduced 
pollution  potential. 

The  spin-off  of  technologies,  perhaps 
leading  to  commercial  development  of  new 
products. 

The  name  Pollution  Prevention  Pays  was 
selected  after  considerable  debate  over 
whether  the  word  "'pays"  should  be  associat- 
ed with  pollution  prevention. 

Since  the  program  strives  for  environmen- 
tal and  cost-control  payoffs.  It  was  decided 
that  payoff  not  only  should  be  equated  with 
the  effort  but  was  an  essential  motivating 
factor. 

To  be  eligible  for  recognition  under  the  3P 
Program,  technical  activity  must  meet  sev- 
eral criteria.  It  has  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
actual  or  potential  pollution  and  have  a  po- 
tential monetary  benefit  to  3M.  It  also  has 
to  represent  a  genuine  technical  accom- 
plishment and  personal  effort. 

Contributors  to  the  program  have  proven 
to  be  among  3M"s  most  creative  technical 
employees,  and  this  recognition  serves  to  re- 
inforce their  reputations  and  contribute  to 
career  growth.  Recognition  Is  the  only  Im- 
mediate award,  because  It  Is  an  employee 


satlsfier.  and  the  company  avoids  prizes  or 
cash  awards  that  smack  of  contests  and  pro- 
motions. 

Because  3M  is  a  new-products-oriented 
company,  products  and  processes  always  are 
being  invented  or  modified,  and  It  has  been 
comparatively  easy  for  us  to  Incorporate 
pollution  prevention  Into  our  technical  ac- 
tivity. 

In  some  Industries,  however,  processes 
cannot  be  changed,  or  at  least  not  easily, 
without  disrupting  or  halting  total  produc- 
tion. Changeover  may  be  too  costly,  or  there 
^may  be  no  resource-conservation  technology 
*to  eliminate  the  pollution  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, many  heavy  Industries  have  no  real- 
istic alternative  to  conventional  abatement 
methods  and,  hence,  a  3P  Program  would 
not  be  very  effective  for  them. 

DEVELOP  OWH  TECHNOLOGIES 

Our  reconunendation  is  to  use  resource- 
conservation  technology  wherever  and 
whenever  possible  and  practical.  Overall, 
success  in  this  type  of  endeavor  depends 
upon  Individual  companies  or  Industries  de- 
veloping their  own  technologies  to  prevent 
pollution,  as  they  develop  their  own  tech- 
niques to  produce  goods  and  services. 

Indications  are  that  society  Is  moving 
away  from  the  trap  of  thinking  that  tomor- 
row "s  technology  will  be  the  same  as  today  "s. 

Solutions  to  our  present  and  future  envi- 
ronmental problems  will  come  from  new  and 
better  technology,  based  on  conservation- 
oriented  systems  and  the  pollution-preven- 
tion approach.^ 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  BYRL 
SHOEMAKER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  educators 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  at  this  time  in  sa- 
luting Dr.  Byrl  Shoemaker  for  the 
yeoman's  job  he  has  done  as  the  direc- 
tor of  vocational  education  and  execu- 
tive director  of  vocational  and  career 
education  and  school  food  service  in 
Ohio.  It  is  primarily  because  of  the 
vision  and  dedication  of  Dr.  Shoemak- 
er that  the  division  of  vocational  edu- 
cation can  boast  of  exemplary  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Buckeye  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  77  percent  of  eligible 
students  in  the  eight  major  cities  in 
Ohio  were  enrolled  in  vocational 
faunily  life  or  job  training  programs  in 
1980.  The  rate  of  placement  for  gradu- 
ates in  those  same  cities  in  1980 
reached  94  percent.  These  statistics 
are  a  testimonial  to  the  perseverance 
of  Dr.  Shoemaker  on  behalf  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  in  a  ceremony 
hosted  by  East  Cleveland  City  Schools 
Superintendent  Dr.  Rondle  Edwards. 
Dr.  Shoemaker  was  cited  for  his 
achievements  on  behalf  of  vocational 
education.  I  t>elieve  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  juncture  to  share 
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some  of  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Shoemaker  has 
been  the  catalyst  for  insuring  that  vo- 
cational education  programs  in  Ohio 
are  efficient  and  productive.  Since 
1962,  when  he  accepted  the  post  as  di- 
rector of  vocational  education.  Dr. 
Shoemaker  has  been  the  shepherd 
who  has  guided  and  given  direction  to 
the  program  in  Ohio.  He  simulta- 
neously helped  to  elevate  the  subject 
of  vocational  education  on  the  State's 
priority  list  of  education  programs. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Dr. 
Shoemaker  became  the  head  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Ohio,  the  program 
has  grown  to  be  a  major  educational 
program  in  the  State.  In  1962.  the 
State's  vocational  education  program 
served  only  7  percent  of  the  youth  in 
the  last  2  years  of  high  school.  In 
1980,  that  figure  had  increased  to  57 
percent  sUtewide.  Similarly,  in  1962. 
only  97,000  adults  were  being  served 
by  vocational  training  programs.  In 
1980,  that  figure  had  increased  to  over 
340,000.  Today,  over  98  percent  of  all 
youth  in  Ohio  have  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  available 
to  them. 

Furthermore,  the  2-year  post-high 
school  technical  education  programs 
now  operated  by  the  board  of  regents 
in  Ohio  were  initiated  by  the  division 
of  vocational  education  In  the  early 
1960's.  The  career  development  pro- 
grams to  assist  youth  to  make  better 
choices  for  professional,  technical,  or 
vocational  education  were  developed 
by  the  division  of  vocational  education 
in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  separate  the  success  of  the  voca- 
tional education  program  In  Ohio 
from  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Byrl 
Shoemaker.  The  expansion  of  that 
program  is  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker. 

Everyone  associated  with  vocational 
education  in  Ohio  Icnows  of  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker. However.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  no- 
toriety does  not  end  there.  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker has  held  many  national  offices 
in  professions^  associations  including 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  His  exhaustive  list  of 
achievements  Includes  serving  on  nu- 
merous committees  and  boards  across 
this  Nation  and  giving  vltsil  testimony 
to  committees  of  this  body  on  numer- 
ous occasions. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pause 
and  salute  the  man  who  has  made  an 
indelible  mark  on  vocational  education 
In  Ohio— Dr.  Byrl  Shoemaker.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MIDDLE     EASTS     FUTURE     AND 
ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 

DISCUSSED 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  Of  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  unusually  in- 
sightful speech  delivered  to  the  World 
Affairs  Council /American  Jewish 
Committee  in  Portland.  Oreg..  on  Jan- 
uary 14  by  our  colleague  Les  AuCoin. 
In  his  address.  Mr.  AuCoin  discusses 
the  future  of  the  Middle  Blast  and  the 
administration's  policies  for  that 
region.  His  assessment  Is  a  most 
thoughtful  one.  dealing  with  a  com- 
plex subject  in  a  mainner  that  cuts 
through  to  a  clear  statement  of  U.S. 
interests  and  concerns. 
Mr.  AuCoiif 's  remarks  follow: 

Thi  Middle  East— What  Nixt? 
In  asse88in«  the  future  of  the  Middle  East 
this  evening,  I'd  like  to  discuss  the  sutus  of 
Amerlc&n  relations  with  Israel,  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  Oolan  Heights,  and 
then  speculate  on  the  likely  events  after 
Israel  returns  the  Slnal  to  Egypt  this  April. 
When  President  Reagan  took  office,  he 
announced  that  his  top  foreign  policy  priori- 
ty would  be  the  Soviet  Union.  Within  a  few 
months,  however,  the  Middle  East  moved  to 
the  top  of  the  agenda.  The  administration 
then  tried  to  develop  policies  that  could 
meet  the  Soviet  threat  In  the  region,  while 
playing  down  the  significance  of  regional 
tensions.  Including  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
I  believe  that  was  a  devastlng  mistake  which 
triggered  a  sequence  of  events  which  now 
leaves  the  United  SUtes  with  less  Influence 
with  all  parties  in  the  region. 

The  administration  believed  that  Its  antl- 
Soviet  objectives  would  be  served  by  the  sale 
of  advanced  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Including  offensive  enhancements 
for  the  F-15A  Jet  fighter  and  the  sale  of  S 
AW  ACS  command  planes.  Accordingly,  they 
concluded  an  18.5  billion  deal  transferring 
this  technology  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  Is  always  difficult  to  disagree  with  a 
president  on  a  major  foreign  policy  initia- 
tive. It  is  particularly  difficult  to  oppose  a 
popular  president  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term.  Despite  tremendous  pressure  from  the 
administration  and  corporate  lobbying,  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  the  White 
House. 

Indeed.  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
congressional  resolution  of  disapproval.  I 
spoke  out  against  the  sale  on  the  House 
floor  and  here  at  home. 

I  did  not  then  and  do  not  now  believe  that 
the  AWACS  sale  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  AWACS  are 
so  sensitive,  so  advanced,  that  we  do  not 
even  allow  our  NATO  allies  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive control  that  Saudi  Arabia  demanded 
and  got. 

I  objected  to  selling  these,  the  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  in  our  arsenal,  because 
of  the  following  facts:  Saudi  Arabia  is  po- 
tentially unstable:  Saudi  Arabia  rejects  the 
Camp  David  peace  process:  Saudi  Arabia 
has  declared  an  Islamic  holy  war  against 
Israel— a  war  to  the  finish,  a  war  of  extinc- 
tion: Saudi  Arabia  could  not  guarantee  the 
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security  of  the  AWACS:  Saudi  Arabia  wlU 
not  allow  American  bases  on  Its  territory: 
Saudi  Arabia  finances  and  supports  the  ter- 
rorist PLO:  Saudi  Arabia  raised  its  oil  price 
from  $12  a  barrel  at  the  time  of  the  last  big 
sale  in  1978  to  (33  a  barrel  in  1981. 

But  there  were  also  three  other  reasons 
congressional  opponents  objected  to  this 
sale: 

First,  It  violated  a  pledge  to  Congress  that 
this  type  of  equipment  would  never  be  sold 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Second,  we  believed  that  the  Unlt«d 
States  did  not  receive  enough  In  return— we 
did  not  gain  access  to  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia; 
we  did  not  receive  assurances  on  the  peace 
process  or  on  oil  pricing.  It  was  a  one-sided 
empty  bargain. 

But  third,  and  most  Important,  the  sale 
undermines  the  security  of  Americas  most 
dependable  ally  In  the  Middle  East-Israel. 
In  addition  to  jeopardizing  the  existence  of 
Israel,  the  Increasing  of  the  arms  race  In  the 
region  presents  Israel  with  a  budget  crisis 
that  it  cannot  afford. 

I  was  gratified  that  the  entire  Oregon  del- 
egation agreed  with  these  assessments  and 
that  every  Member  from  our  state  voted 
against  the  sale. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  House  passed  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  by  a  vote  of  301- 
111.  I  believe  that  the  vote  would  have  been 
similar  In  the  Senate  If  the  Senators  had 
voted  purely  on  the  merits  of  the  sale. 

However,  the  final  vote  In  the  Senate  did 
not  reflect  the  meriu  of  the  Issue.  In  that 
vote,  the  Issue  became  a  referendum  on  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  presidency  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  this  president's  policy. 

It  Is,  In  fact.  Ironic  that  the  same  man 
who  urged  the  Congress  to  reject  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  the  Salt  11" 
Treaty  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  correct  flawed  policies  of  a 
president,  should  claim  here  that  congres- 
sional rejection  of  his  White  House  policies 
would  weaken  the  power  of  the  presidency 
Itself. 

Finally,  I  was  disturbed  by  the  undertones 
that  marked  the  argumenU  of  some  of  the 
proponents  of  the  sale  because  of  what  It 
might  portend.  When  this  sale  called  for  a 
choice  between  "Reagan  or  Begin"  and 
when  It  was  asked  whether  "the  Jews 
should  run  American  foreign  policy"  It  calls 
into  doubt  the  patriotism  of  Americans— 
and  is  totally  unaccepUble  In  a  free  society. 
Even  the  President's  comment  that  he  did 
not  want  "foreign  nations"  to  Interfere  In 
the  foreign  policy  process  of  the  United 
States  was  a  direct  slap  at  American  Jews 
and  Israel.  Parenthetically.  I  must  note  that 
this  comment  was  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Administration  was  going  all  out  to 
assist  Prince  Bandar  of  Saudi  Arabia  to 
lobby  for  the  sale. 

I  cannot  express  In  strong  enough  terms 
my  rejection  of  anything  that  remotely 
smacks  of  antl-semitism  and  charges  of 
"dual  loyalty."  These  charges  are  not  new. 
But  they  are  repugnant  and  should  not 
have  been  ressurected  on  this  issue  or  any 
other. 

Even  though  the  AWACS  sale  has  been 
approved,  it  Is  Important  In  assessing  what 
comes  next  In  the  Mideast  to  examine  the 
effects  of  the  sale— particularly  the  actions 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  administration  tried  to 
gain  support  for  its  AWACS  position  by  ar- 
guing that  Saudi  behavior  would  moderate 
If  the  sale  was  approved.  But  unfortunately, 
since  the  sale  the  Saudis  have:  Raised  their 
price  of  oil  to  $34  a  barrel  and  lowered  pro- 
duction by  1  million  barrels  per  day:  pres- 
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sured  the  country  of  Oman  to  reject  Ameri- 
can facilities;  urged  Omlh  not  to  participate 
In  op>eratlon  Bright  Star  and  even  offered  a 
$1.2  billion  bribe  to  this  effect;  contributed 
an  additional  $28  million  to  the  PLO:  and 
pushed  the  Fahd  "Peace  Plan,"  which  calls 
for  a  Palestinian  state  with  "East  Jerusa- 
lem" as  Its  capital. 

This  Is  »  "friend?" 

This  is  an  "ally?" 

This  is  'moderation?" 

Whether  we  here  tonight  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  Saudi  peace  plan,  we  ought 
to  be  appalled  that  it  was  rejected  because 
radicals  like  Syria  and  Libya  thought  it  was 
"too  moderate"  toward  Israel.  It's  interest- 
ing to  me  further  to  note  that  Prince  Fahd 
recently  met  with  President  Assad  of  Syria. 
One  hour  after  their  meeting,  the  Prince 
cancelled  his  scheduled,  long-awaited  trip  to 
the  United  States— no  doubt  under  pressure 
from  Assad. 

Thus,  In  my  review  of  the  facts,  I  have  not 
seen  the  promised  moderation  from  the 
Saudis. 

Shortly  after  the  AWACS  vote,  the  ad- 
ministration considered  selling  an  advanced 
telecommunications  satellite  system  to  a 
consortium  of  Arab  states  called  Arabstat. 
The  members  of  this  group  Include  Libya, 
Yemen,  Syria,  and  the  PLO.  Not  only  would 
this  sale  have  military  advantages  for  the 
very  countries  listed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  supporting  terrorism,  it  would  be  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  PLO.  At  this  time 
the  administration  is  still  considering 
whether  to  proceed. 

Let  me  turn  next  to  the  current  status  of 
U.S.-Israel  relations.  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Halg  told  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  November  12,  1981,  that 
"If  our  friends  are  more  secure,  they  will  be 
more  willing  to  take  risks  for  peace."  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  this  statement,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  current  American  foreign 
policy  has  been  adhering  to  these  guide- 
lines. Recent  U.S.  actions,  statements,  and 
policies  have  had  the  effect  of  Increasing  Is- 
rael's nervousness  about  the  strength  and 
depth  of  American  support. 

Israel  is  t>eginning  to  see  the  United 
States  as  a  fickle  and  unreliable  ally,  quick 
to  abrogate  agreements,  contractual  and 
otherwise.  It  sees  the  United  States  as 
frightened  of  offending  the  Arabs  and  irra- 
tionally concerned  about  Moscow.  As 
Jordan  recently  proved,  any  nation  that 
even  threatens  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
succor  gains  entre  in  Washington,  even  if 
the  threatened  link  to  Moscow  poses  a  great 
danger  to  that  country.  The  raid  on  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  facility  last  spring  results,  in 
part,  from  Israel's  convictions  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  anyone  else  really 
cared  about  the  Iraqi  nuclear  threat  and 
failed  to  do  anything  to  help  despite  Israeli 
pleas. 

To  a  degree,  I  believe  that  Israel's  recent 
actions  In  the  Oolan  Heights  are  a  direct  re- 
percussion of  the  AWACS  sale  and  other 
American  actions. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
concerlng  the  Oolan  Heights— let  me  briefly 
explain  the  situation. 

'The  essence  of  what  Israel  did  was  to 
extend  civil  Juridlctlon  in  place  of  the  mili- 
tary law  which  had  prevailed  in  the  area 
since  the  1967  war.  In  the  words  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Israel  merely  "Imposed  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury  on  18,000  Arabs  and 
Jews  In  the  Oolan." 

This  action  did  not  foreclose  the  option  of 
negotiations  on  the  final  settlement  of  the 
territory.  These  negotiations  are  unlikely. 
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however,  because  Syria  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  Israel. 

There  were  numerous  Syrian  actions 
which  led  up  to  the  Israeli  move.  Let's  count 
them:  First,  Syria  Invaded  Israel  three  times 
through  the  Golan  Heights;  second,  in  the 
19  years  preceding  the  1987  War,  Syria  used 
the  Heights  to  stage  devastating  artillery 
mortar  fire  on  civilian  settlers  below  In  the 
Galilee:  third,  Syria's  actions  In  southern 
Lebanon,  including  the  placement  of  more 
SAM  batteries,  endanger  Israel's  security: 
fourth,  the  Syrians  totally  rejected  Philip 
Hablb's  efforts  to  remove  the  Syrian  mis- 
siles: fifth,  Syrian  actions  resulted  In  the 
collapse  of  the  so-called  Arab  peace  summit 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Fahd  peace  plan. 
This  plan  was  uncompromising  and  unac- 
ceptable to  Israel,  but  even  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  Saudi  willingness  to  recognize 
Israel  was  unacceptable  to  Syria;  sixth, 
Syria  has  signed  a  friendship  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Is  clearly  a  Soviet  sur- 
rogate. 

I  was  upset  that  the  United  States  voted 
In  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  condemn 
Israel  for  its  Golan  actions  and  took  unilat- 
eral steps  to  punish  Israel.  This  Is  an  unfor- 
tunate signal  to  send.  It  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  Israel,  rather  than  the  Soviet  sur- 
rogate Syria,  is  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  funda- 
mental friendship  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  continues.  Thus,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  administration's  actions  were 
well  thought  out. 

Conversely,  I  was  also  upset  at  the  exces- 
sive rhetoric  used  by  Prime  Minister  Begin 
In  response  to  American  actions.  This  was 
reckless.  Insulting,  and  dangerous  rhetoric.  I 
hope  that  calmer  heads  will  prevail  and  that 
America's  relations  with  Israel  will  rebound 
from  their  current  status.  When  there  is  a 
storm,  the  dust  eventually  settles.  The  cur- 
rent problems  do  nothing  to  change  the  es- 
sential need  for  strong  United  States-Israel 
ties.  This  Is  In  the  best  interest  of  both  of 
our  nations. 

On  April  25  Israel  Is  scheduled  to  return 
the  last  part  of  the  Slnal  to  Egypt.  This  will 
complete  the  return  of  92  percent  of  the  ter- 
ritory taken  in  the  1967  war  as  a  result  of 
Arab  agression  against  Israel. 

As  April  25th  approaches,  Arab  pressure 
on  Egypt  will  mount.  Thus  far.  President 
Mubarak  has  given  every  indication  of  con- 
tinuing the  good  relations  established  with 
Israel  by  President  Sadat.  Egypt  has  real- 
ized the  benefits  it  gains  from  peace  with 
Israel. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  Arab  states  are 
making  efforts  to  weaken  the  relationship. 
It  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  dis- 
associate itself  from  these  Arab  efforts. 
There  have  been  troubling  indications  and 
statements  by  prominent  Americans  urging 
a  shift  away  from  the  Camp  David  process.  I 
cite  the  statements  by  former  Presidents 
Carter  and  Ford,  the  Seven  Springs  Report 
by  Harold  Saunders  and  Philip  Klutznlk. 
the  administration's  flirtation  with  the 
Fahd  peace  plan,  and  a  background  paper 
prepared  for  the  prestigious  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  by  Malcolm  Kerr  recom- 
mending new  U.S.  approaches  to  the  PLO. 
These  types  of  statements  and  actions  only 
serve  to  intensify  the  concerns  already  ex- 
pressed In  Israel. 

As  we  look  forward  to  future  American 
policies  in  the  Middle  East,  many  pitfalls 
and  problems  remain.  Israel's  security  must 
be  preserved,  particularly  after  the  return 
of  the  Sinai  in  April.  1982.  The  instability  In 
southern  Lebanon,  particularly  the  Increas- 
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ing  number  of  Syrian  and  PLO  troopa  and 
armaments  Is  a  potential  crisis.  Soviet  activ- 
ity in  the  region,  the  actions  of  Qadhafl, 
and  Western  reliance  on  Middle  Eastern  oil 
are  just  a  few  more  Issues  that  must  be 
dealt  with  In  a  constructive  and  careful 
manner.  Your  Interest  and  your  participa- 
tion in  the  American  political  process  are 
causes  for  optimism.  It  Is  largely  because  of 
people  like  you.  people  who  are  Informed, 
active  and  Involved,  that  we  can  be  confi- 
dent that  America's  future  actions  will  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  peace.* 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  FOREIGN  POUCY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  vast 
attention  has  been  given  to  media  and 
congressional  efforts  to  prevent  our 
Government  from  taking  a  strong 
stand  against  Communist  imperialism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  present  attempted  armed 
takeover  of  El  Salvador. 

Many  of  us  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  grim  implications  of  the 
Soviet-directed  military  buildup  on  the 
mainland  of  Central  America,  just  as 
we  are  capable  of  recognizing  the  well- 
developed  pattern  of  revolutionary 
warfare  manifesting  Itself  In  El  Salva- 
dor—and In  the  United  States,  where 
the  propaganda  has  been  rather  one- 
sided. We  face  an  enemy  which  will 
take  advantage  of  every  display  of 
weakness,  and  who  is  not  impressed  by 
words;  we  face  an  enemy  which  does 
believe  in  "military  solutions." 

Therefore,    I   am   inserting    in    the 
Record    a    letter    sent    to    President 
Ronald  Reagan  on  March  11.  signed 
by  the  following  Members  of  Congress: 
HoosE  or  Reprxsentatives. 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  March  11,  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagah. 
77ie  President  of  the  UniUd  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Once  more,  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  basic 
fact  of  Conununlst  intrusion  Into  the  vital 
space  of  our  American  hemisphere.  Previous 
Administrations  failed  to  pursue  effective 
policies,  and  we  now  face  the  consequences 
of  that  failure,  the  abandonment  of  friends 
and  allies,  the  visible  collapse  of  policy,  and 
the  advance  of  a  hostile  imperialism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Today  we  have  Soviet-directed  puppet 
governments  in  the  Caribbean  which  are 
more  powerfully  armed  than  ever  before. 
Somehow,  we  have  been  Induced  to  accept 
the  construction  of  hostile  military  bases 
and  the  intrusion  of  foreign  miliury  forces 
Into  regions  strategically  vital  to  the  United 
States. 

During  the  Carter  Administration.  Af- 
ghanistan was  Invaded,  opening  a  whole  new 
front  In  southern  Asia.  The  betrayal  of  a 
friendly  government  to  hostile  fanatics 
added  another  powerful  element  of  Instabil- 
ity to  the  Middle  East  picture.  Soviet  ag- 
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gresslon.  through  the  use  of  Cuban  troops 
and  East  German  specialists  In  internal  se- 
curity, was  permitted  to  reap  considerable 
rewards  in  Africa. 

Then,  as  if  this  were  insufficient,  the 
Carter  Administration  deliberately  collabo- 
rated with  the  Marxist  Sandinistas  to  de- 
stroy the  friendly  government  of  Nicaragua. 
That  country  has  been  converted  Into  a  new 
Soviet  base,  with  military  power  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  all  of  its  neighbors  com- 
bined. The  proposed  "balance  of  democratic 
forces"  in  Nicaragua  has  proven  to  be  no 
more  than  another  puppet  regime.  The 
SUte  Department  "White  Book"  of  1981 
demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  Nicara- 
gua had  become  an  arsenal  and  base  of  sup- 
port for  further  imperialist  ventures  dis- 
guised as  wars  of  liberation. 

If  El  Salvador  is  allowed  to  fall  under  the 
control  of  foreign-directed  guerrillas,  we 
must  realize  that  "liberation  fronts"  for  ad- 
jacent nations  are  already  named  and  in 
training— or,  in  the  case  of  Guatemala,  they 
are  already  In  action. 

Mr.  President,  you  were  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  because  they  were  sickened  by  for- 
eign policies  which  have  led  to  a  thirty-year 
chain  of  unrelieved  defeats  in  the  face  of 
Communist  imperialism.  You  promised  vig- 
orously that  Central  America  would  not  be 
a  source  of  fresh  victims. 

However,  at  present,  individuals  with  gen- 
erous access  to  the  mass  media  are  condi- 
tioning the  American  people  to  the  accept- 
ance of  yet  another  Communist  victory,  tell- 
ing us  that  the  Marxist  will  win,  that  any 
effort  to  prevent  this  outcome  Is  doomed  to 
failure.  We  see  no  effective  answer  to  this 
propaganda  from  your  Administration. 

We  have  sent  money,  some  equipment, 
and  military  training  personnel  to  El  Salva- 
dor, but  we  seem  committed  to  the  earlier 
losing  pattern  of  doing  too  little,  too  late, 
and  apologetically  as  well.  Passive  accept- 
ance of  the  displacement  of  one  small  gov- 
ernment after  another  through  the  unop- 
posed practice  of  Communist  revolutionary 
warfare  merely  hastens  our  own  way  of 
reckoning. 

We  must  not  talk  of  a  "negotiated  politi- 
cal solution"  in  El  Salvador.  This  is  a  stand- 
ard tactic  to  gain  advantage  when  neither 
bullets  nor  balloU  have  brought  victory.  An 
offer  to  mediate  such  a  solution  has  come 
from  Mexican  President  Jose  Lopes  Portillo. 
who  has  oeen  an  open  supporter  of  the 
guerrillas  for  more  than  a  year.  President 
Lopez  Portillo  has  also  recently  brought  his 
own  country  to  a  knife-edge  of  instability  by 
means  of  a  drastic  devaluation  of  the  peso. 
In  this  policy,  he  follows  in  the  foouteps  of 
his  radical  predecessor.  Luis  Echeverrta, 
who  enthusiastically  desUblllzed  his  own 
country's  economy.  Surely  It  Is  possible  to 
inform  Prealdent  Lopez  Portillo  that  it  Is 
unwise  to  undercut  the  March  elections  in 
El  Salvador  by  dealing  with  the  five  MarxUt 
political  "fronts"  which  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  violent  disruption  of  the 
electoral  process. 

Further.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  all  of  the 
"human  rights'  propaganda  Is  directed 
against  Communist-targeted  governments, 
while  the  hundreds  of  millions  reduced  to 
slavery  and  penury,  or  driven  from  their 
homes  or  murdered  by  Communist  dictator- 
ships around  the  world  are  simply  written 
Off  by  these  highly  one-sided  critics.  Those 
who  attempt  to  defend  their  countrymen 
from  this  fate  are.  Instead,  attacked  as 
•hameful  violators  of  human  rights. 

It  Is  well  past  time  to  bring  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  degree  of  sophistication  about 
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the  nature  of  propaganda  and  revolutionary 
warfare.  If  the  continual  message  of  defeat- 
Ism  to  which  we  are  subjected  Is  not  coun- 
tered sooner  or  later,  we  will  hand  our  en- 
emies an  Incredibly  cheap  and  final  victory. 
Mr.  President,  the  accelerating  collapse 
which  threatens  Central  America,  then 
Mexico,  and  ultimately  the  United  States 
must  be  forestalled  now.  A  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  and  prompt  action,  on 
whatever  scale  is  necessary.  Is  needed  to 
prevent  even  faster  deterioration  of  the  sit- 
uation. If  you  believe  that  a  blockade  of 
Cuba  is  necessary,  then  that  step  must  be 
taken.  All  of  us  show  leadership  and  rally 
the  non-Communist  majority  throughout 
this  hemisphere  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 
It  is  now  or  never.  Mr.  President.  The 
forces  directed  from  Moscow  sensed  great 
weakness  in  our  last  Administration,  ant!  en- 
joyed widespread  victories  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  weakness.  They  braced  for  set- 
backs when  you  took  office,  but  they  are 
discovering  that  words  are  not  matched  by 
actions,  and  they  are  once  more  on  the 
march. 

We  must  not  tolerate  the  continual  pro- 
gram of  aggression  which  has  as  Its  final  ob- 
jective the  extinction  of  all  freedom  every- 
where, including  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America. 
Sincerely. 
George  Hansen.  Jim  Jeffries,  Philip  M. 
Crane,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Floyd 
Spence.  Doug  Barnard.  Jr..  Albert  Lee 
Smith.  Jr..  Carlos  J.  Moorhead.  Larry 
P.  McDonald.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
E>anlel  B.  Crane.  Eugene  Johnston. 
Gene  Taylor,  John  LeBoutiUler.  Larry 
E.  Craig.  David  Dreler.  Bill  Lowery. 
Thomas  F.  Hartnett.  Robert  K. 
Doman,  Bill  Dickinson.  John  T. 
Myers.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  James 
M.  Collins,  Billy  Lee  Evans,  Dan  Mar- 
riott. Ralph  M.  HaU,  J.  K.  Robinson. 
Newt  Gingrich.  Hal  Daub.  Bob 
McEwen.  Jack  Fields.  Bill  Danne- 
meyer.  Carroll  A.  Campbell.  Jr.. 
Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon.  John  H.  Rous- 
selot,  Norman  D.  Shumway.  G.  Wil- 
liam Whitehurst.  Dan  Daniel.  Bob 
Stump.  Bob  Badham.  Don  Young. 
Duncan  Hunter.  Thomas  N.  Kindness. 
Earl  Hutto.  Bill  McCollum.* 


PROTECTING  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT 
OP  INCOME  TAXES:  A  GUIDE 
FOR  TAXABLE  YEAR  1981 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HEW  YORK 
IW  THI  HOUSK  or  RXPRCSDrrATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1982 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  am  most  familiar 
with  the  economic  pressures  faced  by 
our  elderly  citizens  at  a  time  when  In- 
flation threatens  to  drastically  change 
the  spending  habits  of  those  on  fixed 
Incomes.  To  Insure  that  older  Ameri- 
cans do  not  lose  additional  Income, 
this  checklist  has  been  prepared  so 
that  seniors  may  take  advantage  of  all 
legal  tax  reduction  measures  available. 
I  submit  this  checklist  for  the  Record 
and  urge  my  colleague  to  share  this  in- 
formation with  their  own  elderly  con- 
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stituents  as  they  prepare  their  taxes 
for  1981. 
The  checklist  follows: 

PROTKCTiitG     Older     Americans     Against 
Overpayment  or   Income  Taxes   (A   Re- 
vised Checklist  op  Tax  Return  Inporma- 
TiON  POR  Use  in  Taxable  Year  1981) 
A.  piling  requirements 
Single  individuais 
Single   individuals   under  the  age  of  65 
must  file  a  return  if  they  had  gross  income 
of  $3,300  of  more  for  the  year.  Those  over 
age  65  must  file  If  they  had  gross  Income  of 
$4,300  or  more. 

Married  individuals 

Married  individuals  under  the  age  of  65 
must  file  a  return  If  the  couple's  combined 
gross  Income  was  $5,400  or  more.  If  only  one 
spouse  Is  age  65  or  older,  the  filing  level  Is 
$7,400. 

An  individual  who  Is  married  and  whose 
spouse  files  a  separate  return  must  file  a 
return  if  gross  income  was  $1,000  or  more. 

Qualifying  widotc  or  widower 

Qualifying  widows  or  widowers  must  file  a 
return  if  they  had  gross  Income  of  $4,000  or 
more  during  the  year.  For  qualifying  widows 
or  widowers  who  are  65  or  older,  the  filing 
level  is  $5,400. 

Self-employed  penona 

Self-employed  individuals  must  file  a 
return  If  they  had  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  of  $400  or  more. 

B.  PKKSONAL  EXEMPTIONS 

Each  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  $1,000  per- 
sonal exemption.  Married  taxpayers  gener- 
ally are  entitled  to  an  additional  $1,000  ex- 
emption for  their  spouses.  Puthermore,  ad- 
ditional exemptions  are  provided  for  age  (65 
or  older)  and  blindness.  Individuals  may 
take  an  exemption  for  each  person  who 
qualified  as  a  dependent.  A  taxpayer  may 
not  claim  the  age  and  blindness  exemptions 
for  a  dependent. 

C.  ZXXO  BRACKET  AMOUNT 

The  sero  bracket  amount  (formerly,  the 
standard  deduction)  Is  the  portion  of  an  in- 
dividual's income  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
tax.  The  zero  bracket  amount  is  (1)  $3,400 
for  married  individuals  filing  jointly,  or 
qualifying  widows  or  widowers:  (2)  $2,300 
for  single  Individuals,  or  heads  of  house- 
holds; and  (3)  $1,700  for  married  individuals 
filing  separately. 

D.  EXCLUSIONS 

Dividend*  and  interest  (form  1040  and 
1040A,  line  8) 

For  1981.  Individuals  may  exclude  up  to 
$200  ($400  on  a  joint  return)  of  interest 
and/or  dividends  received  during  the  year. 
The  maximum  $400  exclusion  Is  available 
regardless  of  which  spouse  received  the  In- 
terest or  dividend  income. 

Interest  earned  on  All-Savers  certificates 
(up  to  $1,000  for  a  single  taxpayer  and  up  to 
$2,000  for  taxpayers  filing  a  joint  return)  Is 
excludable  from  taxation.  These  certificates 
are  available  from  September  30.  1981  until 
January  1.  1983. 

Capital  gain*  (form  1040,  lines  12  and  13— 
Attach  schedule  D—Not  permitted  to  use 
form  1040AJ 

In  general.  60  percent  of  net  long-term 
capital  gain  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income. 
A  special  alternative  tax  for  1981  provides 
that  a  maximum  20  percent  rate  (I.e..  a  50 
percent  maximum  rate  times  40  percent  of 
net  capital  gains  equals  a  20  percent  mini- 
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mum  tax)  on  net  capital  gains  applies  to 
sales  or  exchanges  occurring  after  June  9. 
1981.  Sales  or  exchanges  prior  to  this  date 
which  result  In  long-term  capital  gain  are 
taxed  at  a  maximum  28  percent  rate. 
Disability  income  exclusion  Iform  1040,  line 
2S— Attach  form  2440 J 

An  exclusion  of  up  to  $100  per  week 
($5,200  per  year)  of  disability  Income  is  pro- 
vided by  law.  In  general,  to  qualify  for  this 
exclusion,  an  Individual  must  be  under  age 
65.  must  have  retired  on  disability,  and  must 
have  retired  because  of  permanent  and  total 
disability.  The  exclusion  is  reduced  (by  an 
adjusted  gross  income  phaseout)  dollar  for 
dollar  for  adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of 
$15,000.  Married  taxpayers  must  file  a  joint 
return  unless  they  lived  apart  at  all  times 
during  the  year.  While  each  spouse  is  enti- 
tled to  the  $100-a-week  exclusion  for  disabil- 
ity Income  (sick  pay)  the  adjusted  gross 
income  phaseout  applies  on  a  per-retum 
basis.  A  further  explanation  Is  contained  in 
Disability  Payments  issued  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  Publication  522. 
Sale  of  personal  residence  (form  2119— Not 
permitted  to  u*eform  1040A) 

Gain  from  the  sale  of  taxpayer's  principal 
residence  is  generally  taxable.  However,  if 
another  residence  is  purchased  or  built 
within  the  prescribed  rollover  period,  the 
taxpayer  may  qualify  for  the  nonrecognl- 
tion  of  all  or  part  of  the  gain  on  the  sale  of 
the  old  residence,  thus  deferring  tax  on  the 
nonrecognlzed  gain.  The  rollover  period 
runs  18  months  t>efore  and  after  a  sale  or 
exchange  which  took  place  before  July  20, 
1981.  The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  has  extended  the  rollover  period  to  2 
years  after  that  date.  In  addition,  the  2-year' 
period  is  extended  to  those  transactions 
which  occurred  before  July  20,  1981.  where 
the  previous  18-month  rollover  period  had 
not  expired. 

Individuals  who  are  age  55  or  older  may 
elect  to  exclude,  on  a  one-time  basis,  up  to 
$100,000  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  per- 
sonal residence  sold  prior  to  July  20,  1981. 
The  exclusion  has  been  raised  to  $125,000 
for  sales  made  after  July  20,  1981.  The  ex- 
clusion applies  to  a  taxpayer  for  at  least  3  of 
the  5  years  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 
This  exclusion  is  elective  and  may  be  used 
only  once.  Additional  Information  is  avail- 
able from  Internal  Revenue  Service  Publica- 
tion 523.  Tax  Information  on  Selling  Your 
Home. 

E.  tax  credits 

Credit  for  political  contributions  (form 

1040.  line  38;  form  1040A.  line  13A) 

Taxpayers  may  take  a  credit  for  up  to 
one-half  of  political  contributions  made 
during  the  year.  Political  contributions  are 
defined  as  monetary  donations  made  to 
nominate  or  to  elect  a  political  condldate  to 
office  or  made  to  a  campaign  committee,  a 
newsletter  fund,  or  a  national.  State,  or 
local  committee  of  a  national  political  party. 
The  maximum  credit  is  $50  on  a  single 
return  and  $100  on  a  joint  return. 

Credit  for  the  elderly  (tax  schedules  R  or 
RP) 

Individuals  who  are  age  65  or  older,  or 
who  are  under  age  65  and  receive  a  taxable 
pension  or  aiuiulty  from  a  public  retirement 
system,  may  be  entitled  to  claim  the  credit 
for  the  elderly.  Under  current  law.  individ- 
uals who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  are  al- 
lowed a  tax  credit  of  15  percent  on  their 
taxable  retirement  income.  All  types  of  tax- 
able Income  are  eligible  for  the  credit,  in- 
cluding retirement  income,  earned  income 
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and  investment  income.  The  maximum  base 
for  computing  the  credit  is  $2,500  for  a 
single  taxpayer  65  or  over  or  for  a  married 
couple  filing  a  joint  return  where  both  are 
65  or  older,  and  $1,875  for  a  married  Individ- 
ual 65  or  over  filing  a  separate  return.  The 
maximum  base  must  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  tax-exempt  retirement  Income, 
such  as  Social  Security.  The  maximum  base 
must  also  be  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  by 
which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
exceeds  the  following  levels:  $7,500  for 
single  taxpayers.  $10,000  for  married  cou- 
ples filing  a  joint  return,  and  $5,000  for  a 
married  Individual  filing  a  separate  return. 

Under  the  rules  applicable  to  public  retir- 
ees, retirement  Income  of  an  individual 
under  65  includes  only  income  from  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity  under  a  Federal.  State  or 
local  retirement  system.  For  an  individual 
who  Is  65  or  over,  retirement  Income  In- 
cludes Income  from  pensions  and  annuities, 
interest,  rents,  dividends,  interest  from  re- 
tirement bonds,  and  income  from  individual 
retirement  programs.  If  a  public  retiree  is 
under  65  but  his  or  her  spouse  is  65  or  over 
(and  thus  eligible  for  the  credit  of  the  elder- 
ly described  above),  the  couple  may  elect  to 
compute  their  credit  under  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  elderly.  The  maximum  base 
must  be  reduced  by  earned  income  if  the  In- 
dividual has  not  attained  age  72  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year.  If  an  individual  is 
under  62.  the  maximum  base  must  t)e  re- 
duced by  earned  Income  in  excess  of  $900.  If 
an  individual  is  62  or  over  but  under  72  the 
maximum  base  must  be  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent of  earned  Income  in  excess  of  $1,200 
and  under  $1,700  and  by  all  earnings  over 
$1,700.  Because  of  the  earned  income  cut- 
back, the  adjusted  gruaa  income  phase  out 
does  not  apply.  The  prior  earnings  require- 
ment is  eliminated  for  public  retirees.  Publi- 
cation 524.  Credit  for  the  Elderly,  is  avail- 
able free  from  your  local  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Office. 
Earned  income  credit  (form  1040.  line  57: 

form  1040A.  line  13C— Worksheet  provided 

in  instructions) 

Taxpayers  with  dependent  children  gener- 
ally are  entitled  to  a  refundable  credit  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  first  $5,000  of  earnings 
(for  a  maximum  credit  of  $500).  The  credit 
remains  at  $500  for  incomes  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000  but  It  phases  out  at  a  rate  of  12.5 
percent  as  income  rises  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  (that  is,  the  credit  is  reduced  by  12V4 
cents  for  each  additional  dollar  of  income). 
A  more  detailed  explanation  can  be  found  In 
Earned  Income  Credit,  Publication  596 
issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Child  and  disabled  dependent  care  credit 

(form  1040.  line  40  and  form  2441)— Not 

permitted  to  use  form  1040A) 

Taxpayers  may  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amount  paid  for 
the  care  of  a  dependent  under  the  age  of  15, 
a  disabled  dep^endent,  or  a  disabled  spouse, 
if  the  payment  is  made  to  enable  the  tax- 
payer to  work.  For  a  taxpayer  with  one 
qualifying  dependent,  the  maximum  credit 
is  $400.  If  there  are  two  or  more  qualifying 
dependents,  the  maximum  credit  is  $800. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
changed  the  rules  for  the  child  and  disabled 
dependent  care  credit  for  the  1982  tax  year 
and  subsequent  years.  Beginning  in  1982. 
the  maximum  amount  of  employment-relat- 
ed expenditures  ellglbe  for  the  child  care 
tax  credits  is  Increased  from  $2,000  to  $2,400 
for  taxpayers  with  one  dependent  and  from 
$4,000  to  $4,800  for  taxpayers  with  two  or 
more  de{>endents.  In  addition,  the  rate  of 
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the  child  care  credit  is  increased  from  20 
percent  to  30  percent  for  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes of  $10,000  or  less.  The  rate  of  the 
credit  is  reduced  by  one  percentage  point 
for  each  $2,000  of  income,  or  fraction  there- 
of, above  $10,000  until  the  lowest  rate  (20 
percent)  is  reached  for  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes above  $28,000.  More  information  can 
be  obtained  by  asking  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  Publication  503  entitled  "Child 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care. " 

Residential  energy  credit  (tax  form  $695) 
Taxpayers  (both  owners  and  renters)  are 
entitled  to  a  credit  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  first  $2,000  spent  on  qualifying  energy- 
saving  Items  installed  In  their  principal  resi- 
dence (See  Internal  Revenue  Service  Publi- 
cation 903.  'Energy  Credits  for  Individuals." 
for  further  details).  Qualifying  energy- 
saving  Items  Include:  insulation,  storm  or 
thermal  windows  or  doors,  caulking  or 
weather  stripping,  clock  thermostats,  fur- 
nace replacement  burners,  flue  opening 
modifications,  and  meters  that  display  the 
cost  of  energy  use. 

In  addition,  taxpayers  may  receive  an  ad- 
ditional energy  credit  for  amounts  spent  on 
solar,  wind-powered,  or  geothermal  equip- 
ment for  their  homes.  This  credit  is  for  40 
percent  of  the  first  $10,000  oi  those  costs. 

p.  itemized  deductions 

Checklist  of  itemized  deductions  of  schedule 

A  (form  1040) 

Insurance  Premiums  (Schedule  A.  Lines  1 
and  5) 

One-half  of  medicel.  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limita- 
tion for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  t>e  deduct- 
ed, but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 
Drugs  and  Medicines  (Schedule  A.  Lines  2. 
3.  and  4) 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 

the  3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  the  extent 

that  they  exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross 

income  (Line  31.  Form  1040). 

Drugs  and  Medicines  (Schedule  A.  Lines  2. 

3.  and  4) 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  income. 
Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses are: 

Abdominal  supports  (prescril)ed  by  a 
doctor). 

Acupuncture  services. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  You  should  have  an 
Independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clear- 
ly the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner.  authorlEed. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treat- 
ment only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g..  cleaning.  X-ray.  fill- 
ing teeth). 
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Dentures. 

DemuitoloKlst. 

EyegUnes. 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for  your  reg- 
ular diet:  physician's  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

LabteatA. 

Upreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you. 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

OrsJ  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examination. 

Physical  therapist. 

Physician. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part 
B)  under  medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Television  set  If  Individual  has  a  hearing 
Impairment  and  the  set  is  specially  equipped 
with  a  visual  display  of  the  audio  portion  of 
television  programs.  Similarly  the  cost  of  an 
adaptor  for  a  conventional  television  that 
performs  the  same  function  is  now  consid- 
ered a  medical  device  eligible  for  the  deduc- 
tion by  the  IRS. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (9  cents  per  mile,  plus  parUng  and 
tolls  or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc). 

Vaccines. 

'Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purpoaea. 

X-rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is 
repaid. 

For  additional  information  see  Publication 
502  Issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
known  as  Medical  and  Dental  Expenses. 

Taxes  (Schedule  A,  Lines  11  to  16  and  34) 

Real  Estate. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  Ubles  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deductions,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  Ubles  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  follow 
ing  items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles, 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  materials 
used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are 
your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income. 
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For  example:  social  security,  workmen's 
compensation,  veterans'  pensions  or  com- 
pensation payments,  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuities, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  cap- 
ital gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  divi- 
dend exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  public  as- 
sistance payments. 
Interest  (Schedule  A,  Lines  17  to  20  and  35) 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchase  (televison,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) 

Bank  credit  cards— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charge,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards— you  may  deduct  as  in- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 
money  and  only  if  the  charging  of  points 
represent  charges  for  services  rendered  by 
the  lending  Institution  (e.g.,  VA  loan  points 
are  service  charges  and  are  not  deductible  as 
Interest).  Not  deductible  If  paid  by  seller 
(are  treated  as  selling  expenses  and  repre- 
sent a  reduction  of  amount  realized).  Penal- 
ty for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage— deducti- 
ble as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts— you  may 
deduct  the  separately  stated  "finance 
charge"  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate. 

A  further  explanation  of  this  deduction 
can  be  found  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Publication  545,  Interest  and  Expense. 

Contributions  (Schedule  A,  Lines  21  to  24 
and  36) 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  the  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
your  adjusted  gross  income  (Form  1040,  line 
31).  However,  contributions  to  certain  pri- 
vate nonprofit  foundations,  veterans  organi- 
zations, or  fraternal  societies  are  limited  to 
20  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (I)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes:  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals:  or  (3) 
P^eral.  State  or  local  government  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible). 

Fair  market  value  of  property  (e.g..  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  special  rules  apply.  Contact  your 
local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  of  9  cents  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depre- 
ciation In  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  char- 
itable activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organization  (deduction  is  limited  to  $50  per 
month). 

Casualty  or  Theft  Losses  (Schedule  A,  Lines 
25  to  29  and  37  or  Form  4684) 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  automobile  accident  provided  not  caused 
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by  willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses— the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generally  the  lesser  of  (I)  the  de- 
crease In  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  Insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100  limi- 
tation. If  more  than  one  item  was  involved 
in  a  single  casualty  or  theft,  or  If  you  had 
more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during  the 
year,  you  may  use  Form  4684  for  computing 
your  personal  casualty  loss.  Two  publica- 
tions, 547  and  584,  are  available  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  help  in  properly 
filing  for  this  deduction. 

Miscellaneous  (Schedule  A.  Lines  30  to  33 
and  38) 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  returns. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  chamber  of  commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  used  to 
store  income-producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers:  special  masks  worn  by  weld- 
ers). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  your  employment 
(deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  If  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Transportation  expenses  for  business  pur- 
pose (20  cenU  per  mile  for  the  first  15.000 
miles,  and  11  cents  per  mile  in  excess  of 
15,000  miles  plus  parking  and  tolls  or  actual 
fares  for  taxi,  buses,  et  cetera). 

G.  onm  TAX  RXTUKM  iirroiutATioii  imfs 
Rate  Ttdwctxon  and  vnUiholding 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
provides  cummulatlve  reductions  in  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates  of  1V«  percent  in  1981, 
10  percent  In  1982.  19  percent  In  1983  and  23 
percent  In  1984  and  subsequent  years.  These 
tax  reductions  will  be  reflected  in  reduced 
withholding  on  October  1,  1981.  July  1. 
1982.  and  July  1.  1983.  For  1981.  the  rate  re- 
ductions are  reflected  in  the  tax  tables  used 
to  compute  the  amount  of  tax  owed,  unless 
the  taxpayer  Is  subject  to  the  maximum  tax 
on  personal  service  Income  or  Income  aver- 
ages, in  which  case  the  taxpayer  receives  a 
credit  equal  to  1  ■/,  percent  of  regular  tax  li- 
ability before  other  credits. 
Tax  tables 

Tax  tables  have  been  developed  to  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  find  your  tax  if  your 
income  is  under  certain  levels.  Even  if  you 
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itemize  deductions,  you  may  be  able  to  use 
the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax  more  easily. 
In  addition,  you  do  not  have  to  deduct 
$1,000  for  each  exemption  because  these 
amounts  are  built  into  the  tax  table  for  you. 

Presidential  election  campaign  fund 
checkoff  (front  of  form  1040  and  1040al 
An  individual   taxpayer  may  voluntarily 
earmark  $1  of  taxes  ($2  on  a  Joint  return) 
each    year    for    the    Presidential    Election 
Campaign  Fund.  (This  does  not  result  in 
any  increase  or  decrease  of  the  tflk  liability.) 
Multiple  support  agreements 
In  general,  a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer,  provided 
five  tests  are  met: 

(1)  Support. 

(2)  Gross  income. 

(3)  Member  of  household  or  relationship. 

(4)  Citizenship. 

(5)  Separate  return. 

But  in  some  cases,  two  or  more  individuals 
provide  support  for  an  individual,  and  no 
one  has  contributed  more  than  half  the  per- 
son's support.  However,  it  still  may  be  possi- 
ble for  one  of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled 
to  a  $1,000  dependency  deduction  if  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  are  met  for  multiple 
support: 

(1)  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of 
whom  could  claim  the  person  as  a  depend- 
ent if  it  were  not  for  the  support  test. 

(2)  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

(3)  Each  of  the  others  must  fUe  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The 
statement  must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.* 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 
REPORT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  most  recent  report  issued 
by  my  Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  entitled  "Lost  At  Sea: 
What  the  U.S.  Stands  to  Lose  With 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty." 

This  comprehensive  report  is  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Research  Conunittee  which 
is  so  ably  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Edward  Madigan. 

The  text  of  the  report,  written  by 
my  able  staff  director.  Suzanne  Reed, 
follows: 

Lost  at  Sea:  What  the  U.S.  Stands  To  Lose 
Wrni  THE  Law  or  the  Sea  Treaty 

It  has  been  11  years  since  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  voted  on  December 
17,  1970.  to  convene  the  Third  U.N.  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  What  has  ensued  since 
that  vote  has  been  a  classic  diplomatic 
struggle  between  the  industrialized  nations 
of   the   West   and   the   world's   developing 
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countries  (known  as  the  Group  of  77)  over 
the  future  use  and  development  of  the 
world's  oceans.  More  than  160  nations  are 
now  locked  in  deliberations  to  draft  the 
final  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  which  will  set 
precedents  for  critical  issues  such  as  access 
to  the  resources  of  the  international  deep 
seabed,  production  controls  on  strategic 
minerals  extraction,  and  the  promulgation 
of  international  regulations  impacting  on 
navigational  rights,  fishing  rights,  and 
marine  research. 

Delegates  to  the  Conference  had  intended 
to  complete  work  on  the  treaty  last  summer 
with  the  formal  signing  in  Caracas  in  the 
faU  of  1981.  Fortunately  for  the  United 
States,  President  Reagan,  shortly  after 
taking  office,  ordered  an  extensive  review  to 
determine  whether  the  draft  treaty  was 
compatible  with  U.S.  economic,  political, 
and  national  security  interests.  What  that 
review  uncovered  is  that  highly  question- 
able positions  were  taken  and  undesirable 
language  was  agreed  upon  by  former  U.S. 
administrations  which  would  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  our  national  interests. 

In  effect,  U.S.  negotiators  had  agreed  to  a 
treaty  which  would:  Lock  us  into  funding 
almost  25  percent  of  the  budget  of  a  mas- 
sive, international  regulatory  body  whose 
membership  would  be  dominated  by  Third 
World  and  Soviet-bloc  countries:  severely 
limit  our  access  and  ability  to  ever  mine  the 
deep  seabed  and  pierpetuate  our  continued 
dependence  on  critical  stragetic  minerals; 
preclude  us  from  guaranteed  representation 
(on  this  international  body)  that  would  be 
conunensurate  with  the  amount  of  financ- 
ing we  would  be  obligated  to  provide:  and 
force  us,  as  a  precondition  to  mining  the 
deep  seabed,  to  turn  over  not  only  pre-pro- 
spected  mining  sites,  but  also  our  advanced 
mining  and  processing  technology  to  the 
Third  World  and  a  competing  mining  entity 
at  an  arbitrary  price  and  without  normal 
commercial  protections. 

The  review  by  the  Presidents  interagency 
task  force  is  now  complete.  The  conclusion 
It  reached  Is  that  the  U.S.  should  go  back  to 
the  next  negotiating  session  and  attempt  to 
gain  concessions  from  the  Third  World.  It  is 
expected  that  delegates  from  the  developing 
countries  will  take  a  hard  line  approach  to 
suggestions  of  renegotiating  already-com- 
pleted sections  of  the  treaty.  They  recognize 
that  most  of  the  changes  the  U.S.  is  expect- 
ed to  push  for  would  undermine  the  very 
purpose  of  the  treaty— the  Third  World's 
drive  to  redistribute  political  power  and 
wealth  from  the  developed  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world. 

Congress  will  eventually  become  directly 
involved  in  the  treaty  process.  The  Senate 
must  consent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty  (if 
indeed  there  is  one)  by  a  two-thirds  vote: 
then,  the  House  and  Senate,  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote,  must  concur  on  Implementing 
legislation. 

major  objections 

The  damaging  aspects  (or  losses)  to  the 
United  States  are  apparent  if  one  examines 
the  major  objections  to  the  treaty. 
77ic  New  International  Economic  Order  and 
the  Common  Heritage  of  Mankind 

Adoption  of  the  present  law  of  the  Sea 
(LOS)  Treaty  will  further  advance  two  con- 
cepts firmly  held  In  the  Third  World:  the 
New  International  Economic  Order  (NIEO) 
and  the  "common  heritage  of  mankind." 
The  Intent  of  the  NIEO  is  to  facilitate  a 
global  redistribution  of  wealth  and  political 
power  from  the  developed  to  the  undevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  This  would  be  ac- 
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complished  through  the  restructuring  of  ex- 
isting   international    political,    commercial, 
and    economic    organizations.    The    Third 
World  is  promoting  the  LOS  Treaty  as  the 
primary  instrument  for  initiating  this  redis- 
tribution of  power  and  wealth.  Under  the 
"common  heritage  of  mankind  concept,"  the 
deep  seabed  and  Its  resources  could  only  be 
exploited  with  the  common  consent  of  all 
nations   of   the   international    community. 
This  concept  would  abrogate  the  freedom  of 
the   high   seas   doctrine   under   which   the 
United  SUtes  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  operating  for  centuries. 
Burdensome  International  Regulation 
The  treaty  would  concentrate  enormous 
political  and  economic  power  In  a  massive, 
complex,  international  regulatory  body— the 
International  Seabed  Authority  (ISA).  The 
ISA  would  be  a  government  in  and  of  Itself 
whose  elements  would  consist  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Council,  the  Enterprise,  the  Eco- 
nomic Plaimlng  Conunisslon,  the  Legal  and 
Technical  Commission,  and  the  Internation- 
al Tribunal  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  This 
massive  entity  would  employ  several  thou- 
sand people.  The  ISA  would  control  devel- 
opment of  all  resources  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  located  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction.  This  amounts  to  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  submerged  lands. 
Representation  on  the  Council 
A  separate  arm  of  the  ISA,  the  Council, 
will  be  responsible  for  adopting  and  apply- 
ing rules  and  regulations  pending  final  As- 
semb^  approval,  and  will  make  case-by-case 
decisions    on    approving    or    disapproving 
mining  applications.  The  body  will  be  com- 
posed of  36  seats— 18  representing  various 
geographical  areas  and  18  representing  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  Because  of  concessions 
agreed  to  by  U.S.  negotiators  during  the 
Carter  administration,  the  Soviet-bloc  will 
be  assured  of  at  least  three  seats  on  the 
Council,  while  the  United  States  will  not  be 
assured  of  even  one  seat.  Thus,  we  would 
find  ourselves  a  party  to  a  treaty  In  which 
we  have  agreed  to  provide  substantial  cap- 
ital and  technology  assistance  to  developing 
countries,   yet  will  have  no  assurance  we 
could  now,  or  in  the  future,  exert  propor- 
tional influence  on  important  operational 
decisions. 

Funding 
Parties  to  the  treaty  would  be  obligated  to 
provide  start-up  funding  for  the  ISA  and  its 
mining  entity,  the  Enterprise.  Each  party 
would  be  assessed  according  to  Its  contribu- 
tion level  to  the  United  Nations.  For  the 
United  SUtes,  this  would  amount  to  at  least 
$156  million  in  long-term,  interest-free  loans 
and  $156  million  in  loan  guarantees— almost 
25  percent  of  the  total  start-up  funding.  Ad- 
ditional funds  would  come  from  tax  reve- 
nues and  fixed  fees  collected  by  the  ISA 
from  private  mining  companies.  Depending 
on  the  profitability  of  each  mining  project, 
the  ISA  could  receive  as  much  as  $527  mil- 
lion to  $1.3  billion  per  site  (or  in  some  cases 
up  to  70  percent  of  the  net  profiU  during 
the  project's  second  year  of  operation).  Ad- 
ditionally, private  companies  would  have  to 
pay  a  $500,000  fee  Just  for  the  processing  of 
an  application  to  mine. 

Revenue  Sharing 
A  very  disturbing  provision  contained  in 
the  draft  treaty  concerns  the  unprecedented 
sharing  of  revenues.  The  text  imposes  an 
International  legal  obligation  on  parties  to 
mining  contracts  to  share  revenues  derived 
from  the  exploitation  of  seabed  resources, 
not  only  with  developing  nations,  but  also 
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with  groups  "who  have  not  attained  full  in- 
dependence or  other  self-governing  status." 
Thus,  liberation  groups,  such  as  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  and  the 
South  West  African  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  would  be  able  to  share  in  the  rev- 
enues (generated  by  American  companies 
among  others)  earmarlied  for  the  Enter- 
prise and  for  compensating  developing  coun- 
tries whose  economies  were  deemed  "ad- 
versely affected"  by  seabed  mining. 
Lack  ofAuurtd  Access 

Deep  seabed  mining  provisions  in  the 
draft  treaty  would  not  provide  American 
companies  (nor  other  developed  countries) 
with  assured,  continuous  access  to  critical 
strategic  minerals.  The  treaty  t>estows  upon 
the  ISA  complete  control  over  access  to  vid 
mining  of  the  deep  seabed.  Power  is  vested 
in  a  plenary  Assembly  within  the  ISA  to  set 
general  policies  which  include  production 
limits  and  controls  on  seabed  mining,  and 
the  arbitrary  awarding  of  mining  contracts 
and  production  authorizations.  Voting 
would  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  sov- 
ereign equality  (one  nation,  one  vote). 
There  would  be  no  "great  power  veto"  as  In 
the  United  Nations.  This  type  of  voting 
structure  heavily  favors  the  interests  of 
Third  World  and  Soviet-bloc  countries,  ef- 
fectively eliminates  any  veto  power  from 
the  developed  nations,  and  casts  serious 
doubt  on  the  amount  of  access  U.S.  and 
other  developed  nations  will  have  to  the 
deep  seabed. 

Cornpetition  for  Mining  Sites 

The  LOS  Treaty  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
mining  entity  (the  Enterprise)  which  would 
compete  with  private  and  State  mining  com- 
panies for  sites.  Unfortunately,  this  entity 
will  enjoy  a  highly  competitive  edge  and  will 
be  heavily  subsidized  from  the  outset.  As  a 
precondition  to  receiving  the  right  to  mine, 
a  private  company  must  turn  over  to  the 
ISA  two  fully-prospected  *lt«i  One  of  these, 
sites  is  then  turned  over  to  cither  the  Enter- 
prise or  to  a  developlnr'country  for  exploi- 
tation of  minerals.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  the  private  company  which  prospected 
the  two  sites  at  its  own  expense  (tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  site  Is  not  uncommon) 
will  be  awarded  the  other  site.  Further, 
even  if  the  company  was  awarded  the  site, 
there  is  no  assurance  it  will  ever  receive  the 
essential  production  authorization.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  receiving  pre-pro- 
spected  sites,  the  Enterprise  would  also 
enjoy  guaranteed  financing,  and  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  anti-monopoly  provi- 
sions, and  revenue-sharing  obligations.  Pri- 
vate companies,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  subject  to  all  these  restrictions.  The  cre- 
ation of  such  a  climate  could  maXe  It  impos- 
sible for  private  companies  to  compete  with 
the  Enterprise.  Further,  such  provisions  act 
as  impediments  to  the  financing  of  mining 
ventures.  Officials  of  the  banking  communi- 
ty acknowledge  that  the  present  treaty  cre- 
ates such  adverse  political,  production  and 
market  risks  that  they  are  unwilling  to  fi- 
nance deep  seabed  mining  projects  unless 
major  changes  are  made  to  the  treaty. 
Mandatory  Technology  Transfer 
Requirements 

Included  in  the  contractual  agreement  be- 
tween the  ISA  and  private  companies  Is  an 
extraordinary  provision  for  the  mandatory 
transfer  of  technology  to  the  Enterprise, 
and  in  some  cases,  to  developing  countries 
as  well,  from  the  private  mining  sector.  The 
Enterprise  would  receive  technology  from 
competing  private  companies  on  a  mandato- 
ry basis  if  the  technology  was  determined  to 
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be  needed  and  otherwise  unavailable  to  the 
Enterprise  on  the  open  market  at  'fair  and 
reasonable "  commercial  terms.  Disputes 
over  "fair  and  reasonable  "  terms  will  be  set- 
tled by  the  International  Tribunal  for  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  This  body  is  expected  to  be 
Third  World-dominated.  Technology  trans- 
fer will  pertain  not  only  to  mining  technolo- 
gy, but  also  to  processing  of  minerals  and 
training  of  personnel.  Technology  owned  by 
other  companies  but  being  utilized  by  pri- 
vate mining  companies  on  an  ISA  awarded 
site  would  also  tie  subject  to  mandatory 
transfer.  Failure  to  turn  over  technology 
could  result  In  the  compsLny  being  precluded 
from  using  the  technology  on  the  site,  loss 
of  the  contract  and  the  right  to  mine  the 
site. 

Production  Limitations 

Artificial  limits  on  the  amount  of  manga 
nese  nodules  single  companies  can  min'e  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  production  were 
agreed  to.  These  provisions  contain  anti-mo- 
nopoly and  anti-density  language  limiting: 
the  numt>er  of  mining  operations  In  a  specif- 
ic area;  the  number  of  mine  sites  available 
to  any  one  company;  the  number  of  mining 
contracts  that  can  be  granted  to  a  single 
country;  and  the  amount  of  minerals  single 
companies  can  mine  for  the  first  twenty 
years  of  production.  The  intent  is  to  insu- 
late land-based  producers  (e.g.  Canada. 
Zaire)  from  the  effects  of  competition  with 
seabed  mining.  Such  provisions  would  effec- 
tively monopolize  seat>ed  mineral  produc- 
tion by  the  Enterprise  and  would  serve  to 
perpetuate  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  im- 
ports of  critical  strategic  minerals,  disrupt 
world  markets,  and  artificially  Inflate  world 
mineral  prices. 

Investment  protection 

The  draft  lacks  provisions  for  protecting 
major  investments  made  by  private  mining 
companies  prior  to  the  treaty  entering  into 
force.  Without  adequate  investment  protec- 
tion for  those  companies  who  were  operat- 
ing under  the  terms  of  existing  U.S.  seabed 
mining  legislation,  firms  would  almost  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  initiate  or  even  continue 
seabed  mining  under  the  proposed  treaty.  A 
recent  OAO  report  confirms  the  fact  that 
Investment  in  developing  seabed  mining 
technology  and  hardware  la  declining  dra- 
matically Companies  cite  the  absence  of 
any  kind  of  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 
to  mine  on  those  sites  In  the  future  as  the 
prime  reason  for  the  dramatic  decline  in  in- 
vestments. 

Dispute  settlement 

Disputes  arising  between  parties  to  the 
treaty  will  be  settled  by  an  arm  of  the  Inter- 
national Tribunal  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
called  the  Seabed  Dispute  Chamber.  The 
Tribunal  will  decide  the  representation  of 
the  Chamber  Unfortunately,  Western  coun- 
tries are  assured  of  only  3  of  the  21  seats  on 
the  Tribunal.  This.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  this 
body  win  be  dominated  by  Judges  from 
Third  World  countries.  What  Is  Just  as 
likely  is  that  provisions  for  settling  disputes 
could  be  arbitrary,  subject  to  political  pres- 
sures, and  slanted  towards  promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  developing  countries. 
LOS  Review  conference 

Fifteen  years  after  commercial  recovery  of 
seat>ed  minerals  begins,  a  review  conference 
will  be  assembled.  The  purpose  will  be  to  de- 
termine whether  policies  initiated  during 
those  fifteen  years  have  successfully 
achieved  the  goals  of  the  initial  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention.  Provisions  of  the  treaty 
will  be  open  to  amendment  after  five  years 
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of  negotiations  and  ratification  of  the 
amendments  by  two-thirds  of  the  States.  A 
threat  thus  emerges  to  the  United  States  in 
that  the  Third  World  and  the  Soviet-bloc 
could  direct  the  future  course  of  seabed 
mining.  Since  they  would  control  the  major- 
ity of  votes  In  the  Assembly,  they  would 
hold  a  tremendous  voting  advantage  for 
amendments  t>enefitting  their  interests.  The 
United  Stale.s  could  find  Itself  in  a  position 
of  being  unable  to  block  potentially  damag- 
ing amendments.  More  importantly,  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  internation- 
al treaty  arrangements  would  be  circum- 
vented, effectively  reducing  U.S.  national 
sovereignty. 

CONCLUSION 

Close  examination  of  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  reveals  that  it  is.  unques- 
tionably, not  in  the  best  long-term  interests 
of  the  United  Sutes.  The  treaty  is  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  Interests  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Third  World,  and  to 
adopt  it  as  drafted  would  perpetuate  our 
continued  dependence  on  unstable  foreign 
suppliers  for  such  strategic  minerals  as 
manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  It  creates  a 
political  climate,  so  adverse  to  private  in- 
vestment and  free  market  principles,  that 
quite  possibly  no  American  company  would 
dare  take  the  risks  Involved  or  Invest  the 
billions  of  dollars  required  to  pursue  not 
only  deep  seabed  mining,  but  quite  possibly 
oil  and  gas  development  in  international 
waters.  More  importantly.  U.S.  agreement 
to  the  proposed  text  would  have  some  far- 
reaching  Implications  for  the  future.  It 
would  set  dangerous  precedents  for  other 
treaties  and  international  institutions 
weighted  towards  the  interesU  of  the  Third 
World  and  Its  ultimate  goal  of  a  redistribu- 
tion of  global  wealth  and  power  (e.g.  trea- 
ties encompassing  the  Moon.  Outer  Space, 
and  the  Antarctic). 

RCCOMMENDATIONS 

The  United  SUtes  is  scheduled  to  go  back 
to  the  eleventh  and  "final"  negotiating  ses- 
sion scheduled  to  begin  in  New  York  on 
March  8.  1982.  At  that  time  our  negotiators 
should  seek,  at  a  minimum,  the  following 
changes  to  the  treaty: 

Guaranteed,  permanent  U.S.  represents 
tion  on  the  Council  with  a  weighted  voting 
system  and  a  one- nation  veto  on  all  Issues; 

Elimination  of  all  production  control  pro- 
visions; 

Elimination  of  mandatory  technology 
transfer  provisions; 

Elimination  of  all  provisions  which  allow 
liberation  groups  to  participate; 

Elimination  of  the  15-year  Review  Confer- 
ence provisions: 

Insist  on  interim  and  long-term  invest- 
ment protection  to  assure  that  investments 
made  prior  to  and  after  a  treaty  goes  into 
force  are  protected;  and 

Many  of  the  financial  terms  of  the  treaty 
(e.g.  percentage  of  U.S.  start-up  funding,  ap- 
plication fees,  production  charges,  profit- 
sharing)  are  highly  discriminatory  to  the 
U.S.  and  other  developed  countries  and 
should  be  renegotiated. 

In  the  event  our  negotiators  are  unable  to 
obtain  these  concessions,  the  United  States 
should  then  pull  out  of  the  negotiations 
permanently.  At  that  point,  other  altema 
lives  to  the  treaty  could  be  pursued. 

The  most  likely  alternative  at  this  time  is 
the  reciprocating  states  agreement  recently 
negotiated  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  and  West  Germa- 
ny. This  agreement,  a  requirement  of  the 
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Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act  of 
1980  (P.L.  96-283),  provides  that  nations 
having  the  capability  to  mine  the  deep 
seabed  agree  to  respect  mining  claims  of 
other  reciprocating  nations.  This  agreement 
could  be  enlarged  to  encompass  other  na- 
tions with  policies  similar  to  the  reciprocat- 
ing states.  The  agreement  also  preserves 
and  perpetuates  the  existing  Ixxly  of  inter- 
national law  which  has  served  the  world 
well  for  centuries.* 


MACK  HANNAH.  JR.-PIONEER 
AND  LEADER 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
might  call  a  man  like  Houston's  Mack 
Hannah.  Jr..  a  groundbreaker— a  pio- 
neer. During  the  77  of  years  of  his  life 
in  Texas.  Mr.  Hannah  established  the 
first  financial  Institution  for  minori- 
ties and  became  the  first  black  man  to 
head  the  boards  of  two  State  universi- 
ties. The  list  does  not  end  there.  He 
was  also  the  first  black  policeman  in 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  the  first  All- 
Amerlcan  football  player  to  come  out 
of  Bishop  College. 

One  might  also  call  Mr.  Hannah  a 
statesman  Under  former  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  he  served 
as  consul  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
and,  in  1966.  then-President  Johnson 
appointed  him  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative to  the  Economic  Conference 
In  Niamey,  Nigeria. 

Take  it  a  little  further  and  call  Mack 
Hannah,  Jr.,  a  sophisticated  politico. 
It  was  Mr.  Hannah,  after  all,  who  de- 
livered the  crucial  3.000  votes  that 
made  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  a  U.S. 
Senator  In  1949.  It  was  Mr.  Hannah, 
also,  who  made  the  Black  community 
of  Jefferson  County  a  powerful  politi- 
cal force. 

Paragraphs  full  of  other  accolades 
also  apply  to  Mr.  Hannah— civil  rights 
activist,  hiunanitarian,  successful  busi- 
nessman, education  activist.  Each  title 
is  documented  with  equally  lengthy 
lists  of  accomplishments. 

They  are  not  just  labels.  Mack 
Harmah,  Jr..  Is  the  man,  after  all.  to 
whom  Port  Arthur  citizens  come  when 
they  are  down  on  their  luck.  According 
to  the  clgar-smoklng  Texan,  If  the 
people  In  his  office  did  not  protect 
him,  his  pockets  would  be  empty.  And 
it  was  Mr.  Hannah  who  was  honored 
recently  by  1.200  past  and  present 
Port  Arthur  residents  while  he  lay  111 
In  a  hospital  bed.  The  occasion  was 
the  Port  Arthur  National  Reunion 
Dlrmer  and  the  organizing  committee 
had  named  the  Brenham.  Tex.,  native 
as  Port  Arthur's  most  Influential  black 
man. 

Mr.  Hannah  was  honored  again  last 
month  at  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Southwest  Regional  Forum  in 
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Houston.    The    gala    banquet    In    his 
honor  capped  the  weekend's  activities. 

In  short,  one  may  heap  whatever 
praise  one  chooses  upon  Mack 
Hannah,  Jr.  I  call  him  a  great  man. 
Please  take  a  minute  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  and  find  out  why  I,  and 
so  many  others,  are  proud  to  call  Mack 
Harmah,  Jr.,  a  friend: 

[From  The  Black  Millionaires] 
Henry  Mack  Hannah.  Jr. 
(By  Louie  Robinson.  Jr.) 

"When  I  get  a  little  short  of  cash.  I  Just 
run  over  to  Port  Arthur  and  borrow  some 
from  my  cousin.  Mack  Hannah.  "—Texas 
millionaire  Hobart  Taylor. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who,  when  they 
are  a  little  short  of  cash,  run  over  to  Port 
Arthur  to  see  Henry  Mack  Hannah,  Jr.  At 
sixty-eight  he  is  the  wealthiest  black  man  in 
the  state  of  Texas,  and  he  admits  to  being  a 
soft  touch  for  a  good  sales  or  hard-luck 
pitch.  If  the  people  in  his  office  did  not  pro- 
tect him.  he  says,  his  pockets  would  be 
empty. 

"Mrs.  Hannah  doesn't  want  me  in  the 
Port  Arthur  office."  Hannah  says,  "because 
she  knows  these  old  timers  will  give  me  sob 
stories." 

Rotund,  clgar-smoklng  Mack  Hannah  is  a 
wheeler-dealer  In  the  Texas  style,  engineer- 
ing business  and  political  nuuieuvers  that 
less  imaginative  men  would  never  dream  of. 
and  less  hardy  souls  would  never  dare. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mack  Hannah 
has  been  a  political  power  In  the  state  of 
Texas.  It  was  he  who.  in  1949.  delivered 
more  than  three  thousand  critical  votes  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  enabling  Johnson  to 
win  his  U.S.  Senate  seat  by  an  eighty-seven- 
vote  margin.  It  was  the  beglimlng  of  a  long 
friendship  between  Hannah  and  the  man 
who  fourteen  years  later  would  become 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Former  Governor  Allan  Shivers  of  Texas 
also  probably  owes  his  attaining  that  office 
to  Hannah.  For  it  was  Hannah  who  traveled 
throughout  the  state  urging  blacks  to  "vote 
for  my  home  boy,  Allan  Shivers,  for  lieuten- 
ant-govemor."  Despite  strong  opposition 
(some  of  it  led  by  another  wealthy  Negro, 
the  late  Gooseneck  Bill  McDonald)  the  ma- 
jority of  the  black  vote  went  to  Shivers,  who 
took  office  on  the  strength  of  a  32.000  ma- 
jority. Shivers  later  succeeded  Governor 
Buford  Justice  upon  the  latter's  death. 

Mack  Hannah  has  long  been  able  to  look 
down  the  road  and  see  the  shape  of  things 
to  come.  When  he  graduated  from  Lincoln 
High  School  in  Port  Arthur  in  1922.  he  went 
to  work  running  a  gas  station  next  door  to 
the  commissary  at  the  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany. Hannah,  who  came  from  a  family  of 
some  means,  quickly  learned  that  workmen, 
who  were  Issued  scrip  for  commissary  use, 
were  willing  to  sell  ten-dollar  books  of  It  for 
$.50  cash  money.  Pretty  soon  young  Hannah 
was  buying  up  scrip  and  loaning  money. 

His  father.  Mack  Hannah,  Sr..  a  saloon- 
keeper, did  not  think  much  of  his  son's  ac- 
tivities. The  only  thing  the  senior  Hannah 
knew  was  that  the  refinery  was  sitting  out 
on  the  gulf  belching  ugly  smoke,  which  he 
did  not  like,  and  he  did  not  like  the  scrip 
either,  because  his  register  and  safe  were 
full  of  it  and  he  doubted  Ite  eventual  worth. 
But  young  Mack  went  ahead  and  cultivat- 
ed a  friendship  with  the  manager  of  the 
commissary,  and  pretty  soon  he  was  buying 

thousands    of    dollars    worth    of    scrip    at 

twenty-five  percent  discount.  With  lots  of 
scrip  and  a  good  commissary  connection. 
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Hannah  began  ordering  ten  or  so  freight 
carloads  of  sugar— only  after  carefully  read- 
ing the  newspapers  to  determine  when 
sugar  prices  were  on  the  rise- through  the 
refinery  commissary,  which  bought  It  In 
forty-  to  fifty-carload  shipments.  Hannah 
also  began  picking  up  five  carloads  of  Car- 
nation Milk.  Says  Hannah:  "There  was 
enough  margin  with  the  twenty-five  percent 
discount,  and  I  was  buying  the  sugar  as 
cheap  as  a  wholesaler  could  through  the 
power  of  the  refinery,  so  I  was  wholesaling 
sugar  to  soda  water  factories  and  candy 
kitchens  and  grocery  stores  and  selling  Car- 
nation Milk." 

Within  the  year.  Hannah  was  making  big 
money. 

In  1924  Hannah  gave  it  all  up  to  enter 
Bishop  College  where,  after  his  graduation 
in  1927.  he  Uught  for  a  year. 

It  was  during  his  days  at  Bishop  College 
that  Hannah,  who  admits  to  having  "always 
liked  all  the  ladles."  spied  a  young  lady 
from  Waxahachle.  Texas,  crossing  the 
campus.  He  was  fascinated  by  her  walk. 
("They  must  have  been  wearing  short 
dresses  on  those  days. "  he  commented  years 
later.)  When  Hannah  inquired  as  to  who  she 
was.  he  was  told:  "That's  your  friend  Arthur 
Johnson's  girl." 

The  girl  was  Reba  Othelene  Hicks,  a 
bright  young  scholar  majoring  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  As  Hannah  recalls  his  campaign:  "I 
kept  trying  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
when  she  and  Arthur  weren't  doing  so  well, 
and  I  asked  her  if  I  could  take  her  to  the 
picture  show.  I  got  that  opportunity  and  I 
never  lost  hold.  I  knew  then  that  I  wanted 
her  for  my  wife." 

When  the  pair  finished  college.  Reba  went 
back  to  Waxahachle  without  any  talk  of 
marriage  between  them.  One  day  Hannah 
telephoned  her  and  asked  her  where  she 
planned  to  teach.  "I  have  one  offer  In 
Huntsvllle  with  Professor  Sam  Houston,  and 
another  one  In  Oklahoma, "  she  told  him. 
Hannah  told  her  he  thought  he  could  beat 
that. 

Hannah  then  went  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  who  with  pride  had  recently 
hired  him  In  Port  Arthur,  and  declared: 
"Mr.  Sims.  I  want  you  to  employ  a  girl  that 
I'm  gonna  marry.  She  doesn't  know  it.  but  I 
am.  I  understand  you  need  a  Latin  teacher." 
Very  shortly  there  was  another  telephone 
call  to  Waxahachle  and  Reba  was  told  she 
had  a  Job  awaiting  her  arrival  In  Port 
Arthur.  "She  got  a  little  indignant  about 
it. '  Hannah  recalls.  "Just  wondering  how 
could  she  do  that  without  having  made  an 
application,  and  she  hadn't  said  anything  to 
her  daddy.  I  told  her  that  she  didn't  need  to 
say  anything  to  her  daddy.  I  had  her  a  job 
and  to  report  for  work." 

Soon  after  her  arrival  In  Port  Arthur, 
Hannah  got  Reba  into  his  car  and  told  her 
they  were  driving  over  to  a  nearby  town  to 
see  one  of  her  old  boyfriends.  Instead. 
Hannah  drove  to  the  courthouse,  where  he 
was  told  the  Judge  was  at  home.  Hannah 
went  to  the  Judges  house  forthwith  where 
he  found  the  Jurist  asleep  In  a  hammock  on 
the  front  porch. 

Hannah  awakened  him  and  announced: 
"Judge.  I  want  to  get  married. " 

"Who  are  you?  "  the  sleepy  Judge  asked 
grumpily. 

"I'm  Mack  Hannah," 
/^Youre   not   Mack   Hannah,"   the  Judge 
Challenged.    "I've  been  hunting  all  through 
these     thickeU     for     years     with     Mack 
Hannah. " 

"Well,  that's  my  daddy." 
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The  Judge  walked  barefoot  over  to  the  car 
and  there,  without  benefit  of  witnesses, 
made  them  man  and  wife. 

At  Bishop.  Hannah  had  been  a  first  all- 
America  football  player,  and  It  was  with 
great  anticipation  that  he  had  accepted  a 
coaching  Job  at  his  old  high  school.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  rewarding  experience  for 
Hannah  and  a  disaster  for  the  football 
team.  Even  so.  the  superintendent  of 
schools  was  glad  to  have  Hannah  in  the 
system  and  was  mightily  disappointed  when 
Hannah  suddenly  resigned. 

But  it  was  not  that  he  had  produ^d  a 
losing  team  that  bothered  Hannah:  It  was 
the  money.  In  that  year  of  1928  he  was 
earning  eighty-nine  dollars  a  month,  a 
rather  paltry  sum  compared  to  what  he  had 
made  at  the  refinery  his  first  year  out  of 
high  school.  While  he  was  mulling  this  over, 
he  came  across  a  bit  of  Intelligence  that 
really  proved  to  be  the  final  straw.  The  next 
morning,  he  announced  to  a  faculty  friend: 
"I  Just  read  in  last  night's  paper  that  Tom 
Dennis  (the  white  high  school  coach)  makes 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  sat  on 
the  bench  at  the  University  of  Texas  while  I 
was  all-America  at  Bishop.  I'm  not  going  to 
work  for  this  kind  of  salary. " 

The  friend  wanted  to  know  what  Hannah 
intended  to  do  when  he  quit.  What  Hannah 
did  was  go  to  work  as  a  salesman  for  the 
Orange  Casket  Company,  becoming  the  first 
black  man  in  the  country  to  travel  as  sales- 
man for  a  major  white  casket  house. 

For  nearly  fourteen  years  Hannah  trav- 
eled through  Texas.  Louisiana,  portions  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  Into  a  few 
towns  in  Oklahoma  and  Florida.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Hannah  decided 
there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  Negro  to 
go  into  the  casket  business  in  New  Orleans. 
He  made  friends  with  a  Creole  named 
Joseph  A.  Porter  and.  hiding  his  own  identi- 
ty, although  he  owned  the  controlling  inter- 
est In  the  firm.  Hannah  Joined  Porter  In 
opening  up  the  Joseph  A.  Porter  Company. 
Inc.  on  Rampart  Street.  The  new  casket 
manufacturing  firm  did  a  thriving  business, 
employing  nearly  two  dozen  people.  Hannah 
and  Porter  traveled  the  territory  together, 
selling  to  the  same  customers— Hannah  for 
the  Orange  Casket  Company,  and  Porter  for 
Joseph  A.  Porter.  Inc. 

Later  Hannah  bought  out  Porter's  inter- 
est. Ten  years  ago  the  Rampart  Street  prop- 
erty, which  had  cost  $7,800  when  he  bought 
It  in  the  thirties,  was  sold  by  Hannah  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

By  1941.  with  wartime  gasoline  rationing 
curtailing  automobile  travel.  Hannah  came 
In  off  the  road  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  Influ- 
ential friends  he  had  made  years  before.  (He 
knew  the  rich  Mellon  family  because  their 
private  railroad  car  had  often  parked  on  a 
sidetrack  adjoining  the  gasoline  station  he 
ran.  and  he  began  taking  meals  with  their 
chef  aboard  the  car.  Another  man  whose 
bags  he  had  once  carried  when  he  came  In 
to  do  a  radio  show  for  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany. Homer  P.  Ar buckle,  was  to  become 
secretary-treasurer  of  a  combine  of  five 
major  oil  companies.  Nature's  Butane  Com- 
pany, which  made  America's  first  synthetic 
rubber.  A  young  boy  he  had  bought  Ice 
cream  and  candy  for,  Brackett  Dorsey,  grew 
up  to  become  president  of  Gulf  Refining 
Company. ) 

Soon  Mack  Hannah.  Jr..  was  in  politics  as 
well  as  business  In  Jefferson  County.  Noting 
that  there  were  two  strong  factions  of 
whites.  I  could  readily  see  that  all  they 
needed  was  a  strong  organization  of  Negroes 
and   whatever   way   the  solid   majority   of 
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blacks  voted,  so  went  the  election."  Hannah 
proceeded  to  build  his  own  political  machin- 
ery and  finance  It.  taking  money  from 
nobody.  There  was  little  Hannah  and  his 
people  could  do  In  the  state  capital  of 
Austin  in  those  days  of  the  "separate-but- 
e<iual "  doctrine  which  was  always  long  on 
"separate"  but  short  on  "equal"  for  blacks, 
but  Hannah  certainly  saw  to  it  that  who- 
ever I  wanted  on  the  local  levels  In  the 
county,  from  sheriffs  to  Judges,  made  It."  In 
his  district  nobody  got  the  postmaster's  Job 
unless  Hannah  okayed  it. 

The  political  stronghold  that  Hannah  was 
building  eventually  caused  his  wife  to 
become  somewhat  fearful  for  his  safety. 

Meanwhile  Hannah  was  building  a  small 
business  empire  as  well:  an  insurance  com- 
pany, a  funeral  home,  savings  and  loan  firm, 
housing  developments,  fifty  percent  interest 
in,,  a  white  construction  firm  that  builds 
churches. 

A  black  man  who  moved  as  boldly  as  Mack 
Hannah,  of  course,  was  sure  to  make  en- 
emies in  Texas,  and  in  1959  he  suddenly 
found  himself  getting  Into  a  political  fight 
that  threatened  horrendous  consequences. 
It  Involved  some  housing  subdivisions  he 
was  developing  outside  the  city  limits  of 
Port  Arthur.  There  was  competition  coming 
In  from  Houston  and.  without  help  from  the 
city  of  Port  Arthur.  Hannah  had  to  put  In 
his  own  water  and  gas  lines.  So  he  organized 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District 
Number  Eleven  with  some  partners,  bor- 
rowed $750,000  and  put  In  the  needed  im- 
provements. 

Having  good  connections,  Hannah's  group 
finally  decided  they  wanted  the  subdivisions 
to  be  annexed  by  the  city  to  take  the  debt 
off  their  district.  The  mayor  of  Port  Arthur 
and  two  of  the  city's  seven  commissioners 
resisted.  Hannah  won  over  the  other  com- 
missioners and  got  his  way. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  busy  raising  a 
half-mllUon  dollars  with  which  to  organize 
Standard  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  as 
well  as  being  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Texas  Southern  University,  to  which  he  was 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  time.  He  hardly  no- 
ticed that  with  the  city  having  assumed  the 
obligations  of  Water  District  Number 
Eleven,  some  of  the  political  enemies  he  had 
made  were  suddenly  demanding  records, 
making  charges,  and.  as  he  put  it:  "They  de- 
cided to  wreck  Mack  Hannah  politically  and 
financially.  They  set  out  to  spend  possibly 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  trying  to 
have  me  Indicted. "  As  he  was  to  recall  later: 
"It  was  really  a  dark  day— It  really  looked 
bad  for  a  while. " 

But  Just  as  Hannah  had  his  strong  en- 
emies, so  did  he  have  powerful  allies.  The 
latter  ranged  from  prominent  Baptist  minis- 
ters to  the  governor  of  Texas,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  bitter  struggle  Hannah  and  his 
partners  were  vindicated. 

As  Hannah  stroked  his  way  through  the 
deep  waters  of  Texas  political  life,  many 
blacks  themselves  became  critical  of  his 
form.  He  was  a  man  who  stuck  by  his 
friends,  some  of  whom  were  less  liberal  can- 
didates for  office  than  were  their  oppo- 
nents. For  twenty  years  he  was  a  shrlmp- 
flshlng  partner  of  Louisiana's  famed  white 
segregationist  Leander  Perez  (whom 
Hannah  claims  was.  In  fact,  a  Creole  whose 
actual  record  of  birth  was  destroyed  in  a 
mysterious  courthouse  fire). 

Fishing  was  one  of  Hannah's  favorite 
ways  of  getting  away  from  the  political  and 
business  wars  during  his  younger  days,  and 
New  Orleans  was  his  favorite  spot  for  It.  He 
also  enjoyed  hunting,  shooting  deer  in  the 
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Davis  Mountains  near  the  Mexican  border, 
going  for  quail  around  Natchez.  Mississippi, 
and  squirrel  in  Louisiana.  "I  stayed  In  the 
marshes  and  In  the  thickets,"  Hannah  says 
of  his  days  as  a  sportsman,  "but  after  we  got 
all  these  dty-slick  hunters,  I  began  to  get 
fearful  of  my  life,  and  I  stopped." 

Hannah's  Joy  as  a  sportsman  was  a  hold- 
over from  his  boyhood  days  when  his  father 
would  take  him  deep-sea  fishing  out  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  or  on  Sabine  Lake,  or  hunt- 
ing for  bear  and  deer.  "Before  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,""  recalls  Hannah,  "I  was  a  crack 
shot  with  wildlife,  especially  ducks  and 
geese.  I  knew  how  to  skin  muskrats.  I  had 
an  exciting  life." 

There  apparently  had  been  considerable 
excitement  all  along  the  Hannah  bloodline 
before  Mack,  Jr.,  came  along.  His  mother, 
Daisy  Brown  of  Brenham.  Texas,  where 
Mack  Hannah.  Jr..  was  bom,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  saloon-keeper,  and  his  father.  Mack. 
Sr..  who  ran  away  from  his  home  near  Sum- 
mersvlUe.  Texas,  to  seek  his  fortune  In 
Houston,  became  a  professional  gambler 
who  would  "bet  on  anything. '"  He  later 
opened  a  saloon  in  a  rough  section  of  Beau- 
mont. Texas,  where  whites  used  the  front 
door  and  blacks  the  back.  "We  used  to 
laugh. "  remembers  Mack.  Jr.  "He'd  haul  the 
money  every  Monday  morning  down  to  the 
bank.  He  was  integratin"  way  back  then." 

Besides  his  parents,  however,  there  was  a 
group  of  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  all  of 
whom  were  certainly  not  black  and  many  of 
whom  became  rather  well  known  In  the 
area.  They  were,  as  Hannah"8  mother  put  It. 
simply  "recognized  kinship."  and  It  was 
through  an  older  cousin  that  Hannah  final- 
ly learned  what  he  calls  ""the  naked  truth" 
about  some  of  the  family's  interracial  blood 
strains. 

A  good  portion  of  Hannah's  later  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  both  Bishop  Col- 
lege and  Texas  Southern  University.  He  has 
lived  a  quieter  life  In  recent  years,  especially 
after  a  serious  Illness  In  1968  caused  hUn  to 
have  to  undergo  surgery  In  what  his  doctors 
described  as  "'a  pretty  close  call."  He  now 
gets  a  medical  checkup  every  three  months. 

Still,  Hannah  does  not  find  much  spare 
time  away  from  his  business  interests  even 
today,  although  about  once  a  month  he 
likes  to  attend  a  bouie.  "That's  where  you 
meet  with  a  group  of  your  peers,  let  your 
hair  down,  have  a  few  drinks,  say  a  few  cuss 
words,  have  dinner.  You  know,  let  yourself 
go. " 

The  Hannahs  have  homes  In  Houston  and 
Port  Arthur,  although  they  spend  most  of 
their  time  at  the  latter.  Like  his  cousin. 
Hobart  Taylor,  he  does  not  live  ostenta- 
tiously. Mrs.  Hannah  drives  a  Ford  LTD. 
and  he  has  given  up  driving.  After  his  secre- 
tary wrecked  a  Buick  he  owned,  he  twiight  a 
Duster.  "Thats  for  the  girls  in  the  office  to 
go  to  the  store  or  on  errands  for  me." 

The  Hannahs  have  two  daughters,  and  a 
son.  Mack  Hannah.  Ill  who  now  mamages 
most  of  his  father's  interests. 

Hannah,  who  for  more  than  a  decade  was 
United  States  Consul  of  Liberia,  has  a 
simple  secret  for  success.  It's  "knowing  an 
opportunity  when  you  see  It  and  acting. 
Dont  talk  about  It.  Talk  later.'"* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
PAVLICK-KOSTER  POST  2640 
OP  WALLINGTON,  N.J.  ON 
THEIR  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  IN 
OUTSTANDING  DEDICATED 

SERVICE    TO     OUR    VETERANS 
OP  POREIGN  WARS,  OUR  COM 
MUNITY.  STATE.  AND  NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JKRSCY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  27,  the  people  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  Join  together  with  our  veterans  of 
foreign  wars  in  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Pavlick-Koster  Post 
2640.  VFW  of  Walllngton.  N.J.  whose 
half-century  of  highly  commendable 
service  to  veterans  and  their  families 
has  truly  enriched  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  the  warmth  and  history 
of  this  distinguished  organization  of 
veterans  who  served  our  country  over- 
seas. This  brief  history  as  related  to 
me  by  the  post  officers  is.  as  follows: 

HISTORY  OP  PAVLICK-KOSTER  POST  3640,  VPW 

The  Pavlick-Koster  Post  2640.  VFW 
has  grown  in  stature  from  a  small 
group  of  dedicated  citizens,  37  in  all,  to 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  veterans 
organizations  in  our  State  and  Nation. 
With  a  membership  of  almost  1.400,  it 
is  the  second  largest  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Post  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
membership  of  over  400  ladies  makes 
it  the  largp5;t  auxiliary  post  in  New 
Jersey. 

By  the  same  token,  to  quote  our 
VFW  ritual— "One  by  one.  as  the  years 
roll  on.  we  are  called  upon  to  fulfill 
these  sad  duties  of  respect  to  our  de- 
parted comrades"— 330  members  of 
the  post,  and  44  ladies  auxiliary  mem- 
bers have  departed  this  Earth  since 
the  inception  of  this  organization. 

Just  50  years  ago.  a  group  of  the 
Borough  of  Wallington's  leading  citi- 
zens who  had  served  their  country 
overseas  in  World  War  I  decided  to  or- 
ganize a  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
jLinit  in  Walllngton.  The  post  was  orga- 
nized and  its  officers  installed  on  July 
23,  1932.  The  name  chosen  was  in 
honor  of  the  borough's  two  war  heroes 
who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  our 
liberty.  Stephen  Pavllck  and  Walter 
Koster,  whose  memory  is  immortalized 
by  the  choice  of  Pavlick-Koster  as  the 
name  of  our  post. 

From  that  day.  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  post  has  met  in  a 
meeting  room  provided  for  their  use 
by  the  borough  fathers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
hundreds  of  local  overseas  veterans, 
upon  their  return,  joined  with  the 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  com- 
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bined  efforts  proceeded  to  make  the 
Pavlick-Koster  Post  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  in  New  Jersey. 

The  large  membership,  combined 
with  a  growing  ladies  auxiliary,  made 
the  need  for  additional  space  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

A  building  and  finance  committee 
was  formed  and  through  their  com- 
bined efforts,  along  with  physical  help 
from  untold  numbers  of  veterans,  a  co- 
lonial type  structure  was  built  on 
property  donated  by  the  Borough  of 
Walllngton.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
in  1951.  and  the  building  was  complet- 
ed and  occupied  in  1952. 

Over  the  years,  our  post  increased  in 
membership  and  in  its  activities,  both 
on  the  veteran  and  community  level. 
The  participation  in  the  community 
and  educational  level,  on  the  individ- 
ual and  group  level,  is  so  large  and 
varied  that  it  extends  to  all  branches, 
from  mayor  and  council— present 
mayor  is  a  member— to  the  board  of 
education,  and  throughout  the  various 
levels  of  municipal  and  county  govern- 
ment. We  have  a  county  freeholder  as 
a  member  of  the  ladies  auxiliary,  and 
a  county  clerk  who  is  a  past  command- 
er. 

As  we  celebrate  our  golden  jubilee, 
attaining  50  years  of  service,  we  pledge 
to  our  community,  our  citizens,  and 
our  friends  a  continuation  of  dedicated 
service  to  our  State,  our  county,  our 
community,  and  to  our  fellow  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  respectfully  re- 
quest you  and  our  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  also  in  commendation  of  the 
excellence  and  quality  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  people  who  worked  so  hard 
over  the  past  five  decades  in  dedicated 
service  to  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  this  VFW  post.  I  know  it  is 
impossible  to  list  all  of  their  members 
throughout  the  years,  but  in  paying 
tribute  to  their  present  officers,  past 
commanders,  past  presidents  of  their 
ladies  auxiliary,  charter  members,  and 
the  deceased  members  of  their  post, 
we  can  express  to  all  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  our  deepest  apprecia- 
tion and  heartfelt  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done  in  service  to  our  country. 
The  roster  of  these  VFW  officers  is,  as 
follows: 

POST  OFFICERS 

The  Honorable:  Commander  Henry 
Kroner;  Sr.  Vice  Commander  William  Weiss; 
Jr.  Vice  Commander  John  McAndrews; 
Quartermaster  Edward  Puterko.  P.C;  Adju- 
tant Joseph  Salko.  P.C;  Judge  Advocate 
Stephen  Flejzor.  P.C:  Chaplain  John  Spell- 
man;  Officer-of-Day  Chester  Sembarski, 
P.C;  Service  Officer  Joseph  Hlavenka.  P.C; 
and  Sergeant-at-Arms  Michael  Swomlak. 

LADIES  AUXILIARY  OFFICERS 

The  Honorable:  President  Margaret 
Kullaf;  Sr.  Vice  President  Victoria  Puterko; 
Jr.  Vice  President  Wanda  Baneky:  Treasur- 
er Mildred  Syrek;  Chaplain  Helen  Radice; 
Guard  Susan  Puglia:  Secretary  Anna 
Maclag;  Trustee  Helen  Hlavenka;  Trustee 
Frances  Kasperski;  and  Trustee  Mary  Ann 
Pandorf. 
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PAST  COMMANDERS 

The  Honorable: 

Andrew  Dvorschak.  ■ 1933-33 

Andrew  Dvorschak,' 1933-34 

Herbert  Handel,' 1934-35 

Joseph  McQuillan, ' 1935-38 

Prank  Sharry,' 1938-37 

Thomas  Kaczor.  Sr..' 1937-38 

Peter  Pavllck 1938-39 

Frank  Davis,' „.  1939-40 

ComeluU  Opthoff,' 1940-41 

James  Griffith,' 1941-42 

James  Griffith. ' 1943-43 

Nick  Rocco,' ; 1943-44 

Joseph  McQuillan, ' 1944-45 

Joseph  McQuillan, ' 1945-48 

John  Kraska,' 1948-47 

Edward  A.  Zavatsky 1947-48 

John  Dovlak „ 1948-49 

Stephen  P.  Pleyzor 1949-50 

Paul  Cedar,  Jr 1950-5 1 

James  Clark.  Jr 1951-52 

Joseph  E.  Salko 1953-53 

John  Jaworski 1953-54 

Edmund  Czalkoski 1954-55 

Carl  Hartmann,  Jr 1955-58 

Emil  J.  Sondey 1958-57 

Edward  Puterko 1957-58 

Edward  Majewskl „ 1958-59 

Stephen  Pluclnsky 1959-80 

Emll  Furtak 1980-81 

Walter  Smagula 1981-83 

Edward  Flejzor 1983-63 

L.  Frank  Rusconi „.. 1983-64 

Joseph  Hlavenka 1984-65 

Eugene  Mahallck 1965-88 

Chester  Sembarski 1968-67 

Joseph  Bodgan,' 1987-68 

Stanley  Syrek 1968-69 

John  Kielbowlcz 1969-70 

Alfred  Wojclk 1970-71 

Alexander  Tushinsky 1971-72 

Harry  Cannizzaro » 1972-73 

Albln  Giemza 1973-74 

Robert  Skok 1974-75 

Thomas  Kavlnskl 1975-76 

LouU  Bayarsky 1976-77 

Paul  Klym 1977-78 

John  Ziemba 1978-79 

Chester  Sembarski 1979-80 

DennU  O'Connell 1980-81 

Henry  Kroner 1981-82 

'  Deceased. 

PAST  PRESIDENTS  LADIES'  AUXIUARY 

The  Honorable: 

Nellie  Pavllck 1933-34 

Margaret  Eelman ' 1934-35 

Johanna  Dvorschak... 1935-36 

Mary  Molnar „ 1936-37 

Anna  Fiola ' „ 1937-38 

Ida  Opthoff ' 1938-39 

Nellie  G.  Stewart ' 1939-40 

Mae  Sakac 1940-41 

Ida  Opthoff 1941-42 

Ida  Opthoff 1942-43 

Ida  Opthoff ' 1943-44 

Lottie  Yedlick 1944-45 

Estelle  Handel ' 1945-46 

Nellie  Harrigan ' -....  1946-47 

Margaret  Lynch ' 1947-48 

»  Anna  Antonluk ' 1948-49 

LoretU  Nellley 1949-50 

Julia  Klepar' 1950-51 

Helen  Pavllck 1951-52 

Shirley  Mahallck 1952-53 

Violet  Kraska ' „ 1953-54 

Doris  Mahallck .-. 1954-55 

Helen  Trotter ' /....  1955-56 

Catherine  Keller 1956-57 

Caroline  Fleyzor ' 1957-58 

Nora  Skok 1958-59 

Laura  Onufer 1959-60 

Marie  Zaleskl 1960-61 
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Bertha  Niemlec 1961-62 

Rose  McCormlck 1962-63 

Mary  Pelka 1963-64 

Mary  Skola 1964-65 

Helen  Hlavenka 1965-66 

Lillian  Sukennik 1966-67 

Adela  Buhanick 1967-68 

Leona  DeCaro 1968-69 

Lois  McKeeby 1969-70 

Prances  Davis .*■  1970-71 

Anna  Maciag ^ 1971-72 

Mildred  Syrek 1972-73 

Marie  IDembowski 1973-74 

Prances  Kasperskl 1974-75 

Ullian  Gutches _ 1975-76 

Agnes  Fleming 1976-77 

Sally  Skok 1977-78 

Mary  Ann  Pandorf 1978-79 

Carol  Ann  Pandorf 1979-80 

Margaret  Kullaf 1960-81 

■Deceased. 

VrW  CHARTKR  IfXMBEXS 

The  Honorable:  Thomas  Baker.  Peter  Bar- 
cewski.  David  Conley,  Cornelius  De  Groot. 
Hedley  Dreher.  Andrew  Dvorschack.  Wil- 
liam Eelman,  Emil  Penska.  Philip  Plola, 
Daniel  Freeland.  Christian  Genneken. 
Jacob  Gustina.  Herbert  Handel,  Joseph 
Hicswa.  Konstanty  Himillk.  Thomas 
Kaczor,  Theodore  Kozlowski,  Michael  Ka- 
puscinski, Joseph  Kempinski.  John  Lesko, 
Stephen  McCabe,  John  Macik.  Julian  Mices- 
zewski,  John  Molnar,  Peter  Pavlick,  Morris 
Rothenberg.  John  Sakac.  Prank  Sharry, 
Jacob  E)eKoyer,  George  Shelepets.  Albert 
Shufnara.  Joseph  Sroka,  William  Stewart. 
Andrew  Sudeck,  Joseph  Sura.  Cornelius 
Wagner,  and  Joseph  Zyska. 

LADIES'  AOXIUARY  CHARTKlt  MEMBERS 

The  Honorable:  Olga  Bobitz.  Anna  Bud- 
zyko.  Mae  Preher.  Minnie  DeKoyer.  Johan- 
na Dvorschak,  Margaret  Eelman,  Anna 
Penska.  Anna  Plola,  Prances  Genneken, 
Mary  Jacoby,  Marie  Kaczor.  Caroline  Kapu- 
shlnski.  Mary  Molnar.  Nellie  Pavlick.  Helen 
Pavlick.  Veronica  Sakac.  Anna  Shelepets. 
Mary  Shufnara,  Bertha  Sossel.  Anna  Sroka, 
Anna  Sudeck.  Mae  Sudeck.  Mary  Wagash, 
and  Lottie  Yedlick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to 
call  this  golden  anniversary  observ- 
ance to  your  attention  and  seek  this 
national  recognition  of  the  outstand- 
ini^  dedicated  service  rendered  by  this 
most  distinguished  organization  of  vet- 
erans. We  do  indeed  salute  the  offi- 
cers, members,  and  ladies  auxiliary  of 
Pavlick-Koster  Post  2640.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Wallington.  N.J.  upon 
the  celebration  of  their  50th  anniver- 
sary.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
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mation.  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  16.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
•Armed  Services 
Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Air  Force  tactical 
programs  and  other  procurement. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  E.  Burnett,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

357  Russell  Building 
•Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with   the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.   2036.  S. 
2184.  H.R.  5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills 
providing  for  State  and  local  employ- 
ment   and    training    assistance    pro- 
grams, and  on  other  related  measures. 
2175  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice.   Commodity    Credit    Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Department  of  Agriculture. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  D^artment  of  Commerce. 
i  235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Sulxommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan -termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  Insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training 
activities  overseas.  Department  of 
Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority,  focusing  on  tax  ex- 
penditures. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  422,  extending 
from  50  to  80  years  the  period  for  re- 
payment of  revenue  bonds  Issued  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1'30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Caribbean 
basin  initiative. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor,     HHS.     Education,     and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
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tary  and  secondary  education,  educa- 
tion block  grants,  and  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  focusing  on  fossil 
energy  and  nuclear  energy,  other  than 
breeder  reactor  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  to  discuss  Iraq.  Syria, 
and  South  Yemen  and  their  relation- 
ship to  international  terrorism. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  fund  for 
the  improvement  of  post-secondary 
education  (FIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 

8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  1662,  esUblishlng  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

212  RusseU  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold,  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  Air 
Force  programs  of  the  Department  of 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recoRunended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority,  focusing  on  defense 
programs. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
•Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  J  983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 231,  providing  for  an  inventory  of 
U.S.  assets,  to  estimate  their  market 
value,    identify    which    are   unneeded 
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and  can  be  sold,  and  recommend  legis- 
lative and  administrative  actions  to 
streamline  the  liquidation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  S. 
2184.  H.R.  5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills 
providing  for  State  and  local  employ- 
ment   and    training    assistance    pro- 
grams, and  on  other  related  measures. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service.  Office  of  Transportation.  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service,  and  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

SUte,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxjommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Patent  and  Tradework  Office,  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  Service, 
and  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

235  Russell  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Scier^e,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  open  to  be  followed  by  closed 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  SUte  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions,  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

Near   Eastern   and   South   Asian   Affairs 

Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   on    Department   of 

Commerce  regulations  on  exports  to 
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Iraq.  South  Africa.  Syria,  and  South 
Yemen. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resurpe  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's prot>osals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  Air  Force  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministrations  tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 

2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  amphibi- 
ous shipping  Naval  gunfire  support 
and  sealif  t  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 

MARCH  19 

8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic    and    Theater    Nuclear    Forces 

Subconunittee 

To    hold    closed    hearings    to    review 

budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 

for  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 

SUtes. 

212  Russell  Building 

9:00  a.m. 
•Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's Ux  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
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velopment  programs,  foctiaing  on 
energy  research.  Inertial  confinement 
fusion,  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  SutKom- 
mittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  major 
strike  platforms  (Naval  aircraft  carri- 


334  Russell  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Herman  W.  Nickel,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 

Republic  of  South  Africa. 

4321  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  airlift 
programs. 

334  Russell  Building 
Finance 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

3331  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

335  RusaeU  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  alleged  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany  and 
Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism  In  South 
Africa. 

3338  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  natural  gas 
policy  and  regulatory  matters.  Includ- 
ing related  proposals  modifying  exist- 
ing law. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  compliance  gap 
and  the  proposed  Taxpayer  Compli- 
ance Improvement  Act. 

3331  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  33 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
Bureau  of  LAnd  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
•  Biiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  natural 
gas  policy  and  regulatory   issues,   in- 
cluding   related    proposals    modifying 
existing  law. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations    ' 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  »he 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judldary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  E>:onomic  and 
Statistical  Analysis. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  weath«r  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

335  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

3338  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6336  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiiq^es  for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1334  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95) 

4300  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3338  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  34 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Helsinki  Commission.  Board  for  Inter- 
national   Broadcasting.    Japan-United 
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States  Friendship  Commission.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3094.  proposed 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act. 
and  other  related  measures. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

6336  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism  In 
South  Africa. 

3228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785. 
increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction,  in- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowlng  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4333  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunisslon. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3303  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1446.  proposed 
act    for    the    implementation    of    the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Nuclear  Material. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

3338  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education.  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Indian  Relocation  Commls- 
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slon,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Conunerce.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national organizations.  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Board. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
Closed   briefing   to   discuss   the   recent 
progress  in  the  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear force  negotiations. 

4219  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  dives- 
titure of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, focusing  on  its  effect  on  local 
rates. 

413  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  In  fomenting  terrorism  in 
South  Africa. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

1234  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution  and  status  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserves. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
-    Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1932  and  H.R. 
2098.  bills  establishing  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Justice,  and  Treas- 
ury and  in  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  and  on  other  related 
measures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Piul  H.  Nltze,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador whUe  serving  as  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  intermediate 
range  nuclear  force  negotiations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  review  the 
general  agricultural  outlook,  and  to 
review  the  overall  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subconmiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101.  S.  751. 
and  S.  1995.  bills  providing  for  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Tony  E.  Gallegos.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
effects  of  merger  policy  on  the  nation- 
al  railroad   system,   focusing   on   the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1250.  proposed 
Professional         Standards         Review 
Amendments  of  1981,  and  S.  2142,  pro- 
posed Peer  Review  Improvement  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  public  buildings  program  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

324  Russell  Building 


4203 

Appropriations 

TransporUtlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subconxmittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  State  grant,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  solar  energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  food  for 
peace  program  (Public  Law  480). 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development.  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  .     „  ». 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  TransporUtlon. 

1334  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee ,      , 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  95-192). 

324  RusseU  Building 


4204 

Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Ware  legislative  recommenda 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

4nterior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserves  and  Naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

UUDirtuen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775.  making 
the    Federal    Government    liable    for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendent  in  all  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Envirorunental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations  for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1724,    proposed    Federal    Employees" 
Compensation  Act  Antlfraud  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workera 
in  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  review  budget  proposals  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  In- 
spector General,  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation 
al  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 


235  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heiu'ings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and 
Conrail. 

SI  28.  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisioru  of  the  Indian  Self-de- 
termination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  93-638 ). 

6226  Dirksen  Bulldinc 

APRILS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Elmployment   and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S   810.  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied 
on     commerical     transportation     on 
inland  waterway  projects,  amendment 
No.   32   thereto,   expediting   the   con- 
struction of  inland  waterway  projects, 
and  assuring  that  the  usera  of  such 
projects  repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  works,  amendment  No. 
637.  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams. Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 


March  15,  1982 


ties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
current  funding  status  of  programs  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  hHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
to  receive  testimony  from  congression- 
al witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  E>lucation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building. 
Select  on  Indian  Affaire 
To  hold  overelght  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


March  15,  1982 


APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1885,  to  place 
electric  utilities,  including  members  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutilities  to  en- 
courage their  investment  in  cogenera- 
tion  and  small  power  production  facili- 
ties. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
current  funding  status  of  programs  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functioiu  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
SUte,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,   focusing  on   the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration 01  foreign  affaire. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds      for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS.     Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  yeare  1983  and  1984 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
stitution to  promote  international 
peace  and  resolution  of  international 
conflict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  22 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  related 
programs. 

S-.146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volunta- 
rism in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.   1018. 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 


4205 

from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
t>eaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istra..ion  (OSHA).  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtion 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments  of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  overelght  hearings  to  review 
programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector.  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transpwrtation  System  and  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resources 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


4206 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   Eklucation   Amendments  of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Diriuen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent    Agencies    Sut>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  its  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
certain  tnuisportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  non-sporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  aiinounced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  E^duca- 
tion.  and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  on  cer- 
tain transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.in. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
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plemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  On  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Sut>conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
conunittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Buslne^  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Lat>or.     HHS.     Education,    and    Related 

Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 

from    public    witnesses    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  prop>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resimie  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds   for   programs   which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Sulxjommit- 
tee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs   which    fall 
under  ite  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds    for   programs   which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 


4207 

To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittees  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation    over    which    the    United 
States  exercises  criminal  jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    legislative    recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the  Federal  Government  liable  for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  In  all  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 

family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  David  L.  Fleming. 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Urbana, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God.  you  have  shown  us 
what  is  good  in  Your  sight:  that  we 
might  indeed  do  justice,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  You.  Uphold 
our  Nation  and  all  persons  who  guide 
its  work  that  our  claim  of  trust  in  You 
may  be  well  demonstrated.  Wherever 
and  whatever  our  particular  arena  of 
decisionmaking,  O  God.  we  beg  for 
wisdom  that  transcends  self  and 
guides  us  toward  common  good.  Make 
of  us.  as  a  nation,  a  continuing  vehicle 
for  the  justice  and  peace  which  is 
Your  historic  agenda  for  all  Your 
people.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
special  work  of  this  body,  give  to  these 
servants  consciousness  of  responsibil- 
ity of  a  high  order,  discipline,  pa- 
tience, trust,  and  wisdom.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
joint  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2166.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dUtribu- 
tion  within  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  "Montana:  The  People  Speak  "; 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11.  1983,  ■National  Inventors" 
Day": 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  6.  1982,  through  June  12, 
1982.  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week":  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America,  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  Its  70th  anniversary. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4326.  SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVA- 
TION DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.    FUQUA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Science  and  Technology  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight.  Tuesday, 
March  16,  1982,  to  file  a  late  report  on 
H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual.bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDIA.  CHRIS- 
TOPHER. EZRA.  VERMILUON. 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia. 
Christopher.  Ezra.  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Revesz. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  DAVID  PASS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3171) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David  Pass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 3171 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That 
Doctor  David  Pass  of  Reston,  Virginia.  Is  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  tS.226.45  which  represents 
the  amount  claimed  to  be  overpaid  to  him 
when,  due  to  administrative  oversight. 
Doctor  Pass  was  erroneously  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses  Incurred  between  December 
22,  1973.  and  July  2.  1974.  while  Doctor  Pass 


was  employed  as  a  consultant  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Doctor  David 
Pass  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
any  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section. 

(b)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  paid  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  liability  dealt  with  in  this 
Act.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RUTHERFORD  K.  CLARKE  AND 
IDA  T.  CLARKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3835) 
for  the  relief  of  Rutherford  K.  Clarke 
and  his  wife  Ida  T.  Clarke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3835 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  8  of  the  Govern- 
ment Losses  in  Shipment  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
738a).  the  five  $5,000,  9'/«  per  centum  United 
States  Treasury  Notes,  Series  A- 1989.  num- 
bered 5427.  5428.  5429,  5430.  and  5431. 
bought  by  Rutherford  K.  Clarke  and  his 
wife  Ida  T.  Clarke  on  July  27.  197(>.  and  all 
the  interest  coupons,  except  those  which 
were  paid  In  November  of  1979.  attached  to 
such  notes,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in 
fact  destroyed  on.  and  not  to  have  been  paid 
before,  January  22.  1980. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  J.  GRAUF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4350) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  J.  Grauf . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4350 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $3,674  to  Arthur  J. 


Grauf  (social  security  numbered,  179-14- 
5217)  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  in  full  set- 
tlement of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
his  residence  necessitated  by  his  transfer  in 
1973  as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  from  his  official  station  at  the 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  in  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  to  his  official  station  at 
the  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation  in 
Annville,  Pennsylvania. 

Sec.  2.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  any  attorney  or  other  agent  as 
consideration  for  service  rendered  to  Arthur 
J.  Grauf  in  connection  with  the  claim  to 
which  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applies. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  '$3,674"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$2,408  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


forth.  Junior,  an  amount  equal  to  any 
amount  paid  by  him  and  any  amount  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him  for  re- 
duction of  the  liability  relieved  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  paid 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  In 
connection  with  the  claim  referred  to  in  this 
Act,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  this  section  shall  be  considered 
a  misdemeanor  and  any  person  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symltol  identines  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


LEHI  L.  PITCHFORTH.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4490) 
for  the  relief  of  Lehi  L.  Pitchforth.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4490 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Lehi  L.  Pitchforth,  Junior, 
of  Westminster,  California,  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  sum  of 
$1,898.02  in  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  certain  real 
estate,  travel,  and  relocation  expenses  he 
and  his  family  incurred  at  the  time  of  his 
transfer  of  duty  station  in  1972  from  Con- 
cord. California,  to  Long  Beach.  California. 
These  expenses,  which  failed  to  qualify  for 
reimbursement,  were  incurred  in  good-faith 
reliance  on  Department  of  Labor  Travel  Au- 
thorization Numbered  OSHA  72-104,  which 
stated  that  his  real  estate  expenses  and  the 
expenses  for  his  dependents  were  author- 
ized at  Government  expense. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Lehi  L.  Pitchforth,  Junior,  is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $1,544.18.  plus  any  interest  or 
penalty  assessed  or  accrued  in  connection 
with  such  liability.  The  amount  of  $1,544.18 
represents  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due  to 
the  United  States  for  sums  advanced  in 
error  by  the  United  States  to  cover  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
duty  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  of  liability  relieved  by 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lehi  L.  Pitch- 


DOLLY  AKERS 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
262)  for  the  relief  of  Dolly  Akers.  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  262 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $55,305  to  Dolly  Akers,  Port  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana.  Such  sum 
shall  t>e  paid  to  Dolly  Akers  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  her  claims  for  damages,  including 
claims  for  damages  against  the  United 
States,  sustained  by  her  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  certain  lands  through  an 
administrative  error  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  All  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
Dolly  Akers  In  the  certain  lands  is  extin- 
guished. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  to.  or  received  by  an 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  thL«  sec- 
tion is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec.  4.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  receiv- 
ing payment  of  compensation  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  said  Dolly  Akers  shall  execute 
such  releases  and  other  documents  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  are 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
and  remove  any  cloud  on  the  title  of  certain 
lands. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  Thursday,  March  11,  1982, 
this  is  the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  EXCHANGE 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  IDAHO 
AND  WYOMING 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
634)  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  634 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  exchange  the  parcel  of  land  de- 
scribed in  section  2  (parcel  A)  currently 
owned  by  the  United  States,  for  the  parcel 
of  land  described  in  section  3  (parcel  B)  and 
any  improvements  thereon,  currently  owned 
by  Richard  Hendricks  of  Preston.  Idaho. 
Such  exchange  shall  be  made  without  addi- 
tional consideration  and  in  lieu  of  receiving 
monetary  payment. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  parcel 
A  shall  consist  of  the  following  described 
tract  of  land  consisting  of  approximately 
81.78  acres:  Township  33  north,  range  119 
west,  6th  principal  meridian,  Lincoln 
County.  Wyoming,  section  14,  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter  and  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  containing  ap- 
proximately 80  acres,  and  township  35 
north,  range  119  west,  6th  principal  meridi- 
an, Lincoln  County,  Wyoming,  section  28, 
beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  lot  2, 
thence  north  15  rods,  thence  east  19  rods, 
thence  south  15  rods,  thence  west  19  rods  to 
the  point  of  lieglnnlng. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  parcel 
B  shall  consist  of  the  following  described 
tract  of  land,  consisting  of  approximately 
5.9  acres:  That  portion  of  the  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  of  section  8, 
township  9  south,  range  42  east,  Boise  me- 
ridian. Caribou  County,  Idaho,  beginning  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  of  section  8,  thence 
west  376  feet,  more  or  less,  to  an  intersec- 
tion with  the  easterly  right-of-way  of  the 
Oregon  Shortllne  Railroad,  thence  north.  7 
degrees  10  minutes  east,  131  feet  to  a  point 
of  spiral:  thence  northerly  along  a  curve  to 
the  left,  the  said  centerline  of  main  track 
has  a  spiral  angle  of  3  degrees  30  minutes 
with  6  by  38  foot  chords,  a  distance  of  232 
feet  to  a  point  of  spiral  curve;  thence  along 
a  curve  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of  2,010.1 
feet  a  distance  of  520  feet:  thence  south  87 
degrees  22  minutes  east  a  distance  of  269 
feet,  thence  north  428  feet,  more  or  less: 
thence  east  30  feet;  thence  south  along  the 
east  line  of  said  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  1,320  feel,  more  or  less,  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  conveyance  of  parcel  B 
and  any  improvements  thereon  from  Rich- 
ard Hendricks  by  warranty  deed  to  the 
United  States  acting  through  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  parcel  A 
to  Richard  Hendricks:  Provided,  That  the 
conveyance  of  parcel  A  shall  be  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights  of  third  parties  and  a 
reservation  by  the  United  States  of  all  min- 
eral interests  and  of  the  existing  road  right 
of  way  in  land  section  14:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  conveyance  of  parcel  B  to  the 
United  States  may  be  subject  to  a  reserva- 
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tlon  of  all  mineral  InteresU  therein  to  Rich- 
ard Hendriclu. 

Sec.  5.  The  lands  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  thU  Act  shall,  upon  acquisition, 
become  part  of  the  Caribou  National  Forest 
and  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  National  Forest  System. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  after  "land"  insert  "and  Im- 
provements". 

Page  2.  line  21.  strike  "376"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  Insert  "306". 

Page  2.  line  23.  after  "FUilroad."  insert 
"said  point  being  100  feet  easterly  measured 
at  right  angles  from  the  centerllne  of  the 
main  track  of  said  railroad.". 

Page  2.  line  25,  after  "east."  insert  "being 
paraUel  to  and  100  feet  easterly  from  said 
centerllne  of  main  track.". 

Page  3.  line  4.  strike  "by"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  Insert  "x". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  PRESIDENTIAL 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asiied  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Spealser,  for  the 
past  several  months  I  have  taken  the 
floor  quite  often  to  speak  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  action  in 
turning  back  the  clock  on  education 
and  unnecessarily  on  many  other 
social  programs. 

Yesterday  I  finally  had  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  response  from  the  White 
House.  In  Nashville,  Tenn..  the  Presi- 
dent said,  in  addressing  a  group,  that 
he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  while 
he  had  heard  that  his  administration 
was  trying  to  turn  back  the  clock,  that 
they  were  not  turning  back  the  clock. 

Well.  I  guess  that  is  a  recognition  of 
a  statement  made  on  the  floor  here, 
but  in  truth  what  this  administration 
is  doing  today  is  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  education;  but  it  is  still  time, 
Mr.  President,  to  come  on  board  and 
Join  your  fellow  Republicans  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  who  are 
now  joining  with  the  Democrats  in 
saying  no  more  cuts  for  education. 


ONE  WHITE  HOUSE  IS  ENOUGH 

(Mr.  OUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
this  morning's  news  reports,  it  sounds 
like  the  Government  is  building  its 
own  movie  set  in  suburban  Maryland. 
It  is  a  11.6  million  mockup  of  the  fa- 


cades of  the  White  House  and  Blair 
House  along  with  a  duplicate  of  Lafay- 
ette Park,  statues  and  all.  The  pur- 
pose: To  train  Secret  Service  agents  to 
protect  the  President  and  his  guests. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  that 
these  people  cannot  be  trained  'on  lo- 
cation,"  particularly  when  the  Presi- 
dent Is  away  from  Washington  like  he 
is  today.  After  all,  that  is  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

I  certainly  want  to  see  our  President 
well  protected  and  secure.  But  neces- 
sary security  agents  can  be  trained 
without  this  kind  of  ridiculous  expend- 
iture. One  White  House  is  enough. 

It  looks  like  conmionsense  precau- 
tion has  given  way  to  paranoia,  and  it 
is  becoming  mighty  costly.  We  should 
pass  up  the  new  movie  set  and  keep 
training  Secret  Service  agents  "on  lo- 
cation." It  is  $1.6  million  we  can  afford 
to  save. 


GE  GETS  TAX  REFUND  ON 
BILUONS  PROFIT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Washington  Post  reports,  in  an 
article  on  the  front  page,  that  the 
General  Electric  Corp..  which  had 
pretax  earnings  of  $2.66  billion  in 
1981.  capitalized  so  successfully  on  the 
Reagan  tax  act  that  passed  last  year 
that  they  will  not  only  pay  no  taxes 
but  will  get  a  net  tax  refund  of  be- 
tween $90  million  and  $100  million  on 
that  $2.66  billions  of  earnings. 

This  is  the  procedure  whereby  com- 
panies that  have  net  profits  can  buy  or 
lease  the  tax  benefits  of  other  compa- 
nies. It  has  become  a  scandal.  If  we 
want  to  end  this  scandal  and  still  give 
companies  that  have  a  loss  an  incen- 
tive to  invest  in  new  productive  equip- 
ment, we  should  adopt  my  bill.  H.R. 
5305,  which  gives  a  20-percent  refund- 
able investment  tax  credit  to  compa- 
nies making  Investments,  but  zero  to 
companies  that  make  no  investment 
and  that  simply  borrow  the  tax  leases 
of  others. 


PERMISSION  FOR  PERMANENT 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4326.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INNOVATION  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 


report  to  accompany  H.R.  4326.  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABANDONED  HAZARDOUS  CHEM- 
ICAL WASTE  DUMPS-A  DISAS- 
TER 

(Mr.  GORE  asked«nd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
published  its  long-awaited  national 
contingency  plan  describing  their  ap- 
proach to  cleaning  up  abandoned  haz- 
ardous chemical  waste  dumps.  It  is  a 
disaster.  It  represents  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  hazardous  chemical  waste  as  the 
American  people  want  to  see  It  dealt 
with. 

Two  days  later,  EPA  announced  that 
it  was  eliminating  the  reporting  re- 
quirement that  now  calls  on  compa- 
nies to  tell  the  EPA  where  it  has 
dumped  its  hazardous  wastes  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  100  billion  pounds  of 
hazardous  chemical  wastes  are  still 
dumped  in  this  country  each  year. 
There  are  still  3,000  abandoned  dump 
sites  that  have  not  been  cleaned  up. 

The  American  people.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  conservatives 
and  liberals  alike,  want  to  see  this 
problem  dealt  with.  This  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  interested  only  in 
making  certain  that  the  chemical  in- 
dustry is  not  in  the  least  unhappy 
with  any  steps  it  takes  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  time  for  change. 
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CONTROVERSIAL  SALE-LEASE- 
BACK  PROVISION  OP  1981  TAX 
ACT 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  build  on  the 
comments  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

In  today's  Post  there  is  a  headline, 
"G.E.  Gets  Tax  Refund  on  Billions 
Profit. "  I  would  like  to  read  the  first 
couple  paragraphs. 

Oeneral  Electric,  which  had  pre-tax  earn- 
ings of  $2.66  billion  in  1981.  capitalized  so 
successfully  on  the  bill  Congress  passed  last 
year  letting  corporations  buy  and  sell  tax 
breaks  that  It  will  get  a  net  tax  refund  of 


$90  million  to  $100  million  from  the  federal 
government. 

A  second  highly  profiUble  firm  that 
bought  up  tax  breaks  last  year,  Amoco, 
which  had  a  pre-tax  Income  of  $3.46  billion, 
was  able  to  reduce  Its  federal  liability  by 
$159  million  through  tax  "leasing. ' 

What  they  are  talking  about  is  the 
sale-leaseback  provision  of  the  1981 
Tax  Act,  1  of  8  new  tax  expenditures 
that  this  Congress  passed  last  year. 
We  expanded  22  others,  while  elimi- 
nating only  2. 

The  cost  of  this  particular  tax  ex- 
penditure will  amount  over  a  5-year 
period  to  approximately  $30  billion. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  place  is 
questioning  why  we  are  approaching 
deficits  of  $150  billion? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  serious- 
ly at  adopting  a  ceiling  for  tax  expend- 
itures in  the  next  budget  resolution. 

THE  PUGHT  OP  HOUSING 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
this  morning  on  the  floor  about  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  funds  that  are 
given  through  tax  leasing  schemes  out 
of  the  tax  bill  passed  by  this  Congress 
last  year.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  re- 
flect on  the  plight  of  housing.  While 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  given  to 
corporations  that  do  not  need  the 
funds,  the  sad  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  this  administration  has  dropped 
housing  and  homeownership  as  a  na- 
tional economic  priority.  In  this  con- 
text I  warit  lo  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  joined 
with  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Patter- 
son) in  offering  and  Introducing  for 
the  Members'  consideration  a  housing 
production  program,  a  housing  pro- 
duction bill,  a  bUl  that  will  provide 
700.000  man-years  of  employment  In 
related  industries  to  housliig.  a  bill 
that  will  provide  over  the  next  5  years. 
400.000  new  housing  starts. 

This  Is  a  bill  that  attacks  one  of  the 
glaring  weaknesses  of  this  administra- 
tion's economic  plan,  a  plan  that  says 
that  there  is  no  valid  purpose  nation- 
ally, strategically,  for  homeownership 
and  housing  production.  That  Is  a  very 
sad  mistake  to  make.  That  reconciles 
many  regions  of  this  country.  Includ- 
ing my  own,  to  poverty  and  that  con- 
signs millions  of  Americans  to  unem- 
ployment. This  bill  is  a  step  in  correct- 
ing that  problem. 
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ECONOMY  IS  IN  PRECARIOUS 
STATE 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  testify- 
ing before  the  Budget  Committee  this 
morning  is  Mr.  Henry  Kaufman,  the 
respected  economist  who  testified  in 
part,  and  I  quote,  "Our  economy  and 
financial  markets  are  more  fragile 
than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. "  He  urges  that  there  be 
changes  made  In  the  tax  cut.  He  urges 
that  there  be  reductions  In  defense. 
And  he  urges  other  steps  In  order  to 
reduce  the  record  deficits  we  face. 

You  do  not  have  to  talk  to  Investors 
or  economists  or  workers,  or  the  un- 
employed, to  understand  that  our 
economy  is  in  its  most  precarious  state 
in  a  long,  long  time.  It  is  a  time  when 
we  have  to  make  necessary  changes  In 
the  budget  resolution,  and  it  Is  a  time 
when  we  have  to  develop  a  bipartisan 
compromise.  And  yet.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  spends  his  time  cam- 
paigning on  this  issue  and  reducing 
the  budget  debate  to  its  lowest  politi- 
cal denominator.  Very  frankly,  there 
cannot  be  a  compromise  In  that  atmos- 
phere. 

The  consequences  of  that  kind  of  dl- 
vlslveness  are  not  going  to  fall  Just  on 
the  President,  but  on  all  of  us.  So  I 
would  urge  this  institution,  since  the 
President  obviously  is  unwilling  to 
assume  that  responsibility,  for  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  Democratic 
and  Republican,  to  Join  together  to  de- 
velop a  necessary  bipartisan  compro- 
mise on  the  budget.  As  Mr.  Kaufman 
emphasizes,  this  country  does  not 
have  very  much  more  time  left. 


LET  US  CREATE  A  TAX 
LOOPHOLE  FOR  MIDDLE  CLASS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral Members  have  noted  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  article  pointing 
out  that  General  Electric  is  expecting 
a  tax  refund  of  about  $90  million 
while  earning  more  thsji  $2.6  billion 
last  year.  This  Is  but  another  example 
of  how  Reaganomlcs  tax  laws  favors 
big  business. 

I  recall  that  last  year,  during  the 
debate  on  Reaganomlcs.  that  the 
Reagan  tax  cut  was  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  promise  that  it 
would  stimulate  private  Investment  by 
expanding  business  activity,  creating 
jobs  and,  therefore  an  economic  recov- 
ery but,  instead  of  economic  recovery. 
Reaganomlcs  has  created  giant  corpo- 
rate loopholes  giving  Wall  Street  a  tax 
break. 

Now,  If  the  Reagan  administration 
could  use  Its  tax  prowess  to  devise  an- 


other scheme,  to  permit  poor  people  to 
have  a  tax  break  of  poverty  to  sell  to 
the  middle-Income  taxpayers.  While 
Reaganomlcs  will  not  produce  an  eco- 
nomic recovery,  at  least  this  loophole 
would  give  the  average  taxpayer  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  the  President 
has  given  his  friends  on  Wall  Street. 
GE  Gets  Tax  Refund  oh  Biluohs  PKoriT 

(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall) 
General  Electric,  which  had  pre-tax  earn- 
ings of  $2.66  billion  in  1981,  capitalized  M 
successfully  on  the  bill  Congress  passed  last 
year  letting  corporations  buy  and  sell  tax 
breaks  that  It  will  get  a  net  tax  refund  of 
$90  million  to  $100  million  from  the  federal 
government. 

A  second  highly  profitable  firm  that 
bought  up  Ux  breaks  last  year.  Amoco, 
which  had  a  pre-tax  Income  of  $3.46  billion, 
was  able  to  reduce  iU  federal  liability  by 
$159  million  through  tax  "leasing."  al- 
though the  oil  company  did  still  pay  several 
hundred  million  dollars  In  federal  taxes. 

These  figures  emerged  from  annual  re- 
ports for  1981  that  are  Just  being  released 
and  from  interviews  with  company  officials. 
(3E  and  Amoco  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  among  the  most  active  firms 
buying  up  tax  breaks.  They  bought  the 
credits  and  depreciation  write-offs  from 
such  companies  as  Chrysler.  Pan  American, 
Cleveland  Electric.  Commonwealth  Edison, 
and  Phelps  Dodge. 

The  benefit  was  most  dramatic  In  the  case 
of  GE.  which  went  from  $428  million  In  tax 
payments  In  1979  and  $330  million  in  1980, 
down  to  Its  refund  of  $90  million  to  $100 
million. 

The  company  was  able  to  achieve  this  neg- 
ative tax  situation  largely  through  the  pur- 
chase of  tax  credits  and  depreciation  write- 
offs by  a  subsidiary.  General  Electric  Credit 
Corp.  OECC  bought  tax  breaks  from  at 
least  nine  different  companies  and  utilities 
through  paper  transactions  called  "leases"  . 
on  about  $1.4  billion  worth  of  equipment. 

The  1981  tax  bill  allowed  companies  to 
buy  and  sell  tax  breaks  through  leases:  a 
company  "leases"  a  piece  of  machinery  and 
acquires  the  tax  breaks  associated  with  lU 
cost.  The  provision  was  sold  to  Congress  as  a 
benefit  for  weaker  companies.  It  has  become 
highly  controversial  largely  as  a  result  of 
disclosures  that  proflUble  firms,  like  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  are  also  selling  their  un- 
needed  tax  breaks. 

Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  has  warned 
that  he  Intends  to  seek  repeal  of  the  leasing 
provisions  retroactive  to  Feb.  19. 

On  the  surface,  the  GE  report  Indicates 
the  company  was  preparing  to  pay  $529  mil- 
lion In  federal  taxes  for  1981.  In  the  more 
detailed  notes,  however,  the  firm  pointed 
out  that  the  credit  company  subsidiary, 
OECC,  produced  "provisions  for  taxes  re- 
coverable" of  $633  million  for  1981. 

This  $633  million,  about  one  third  of 
which  resulted  from  buying  tax  beneflU, 
was  used  both  to  reduce  the  1981  tax  liabil- 
ity and  to  get  a  refund  on  prior  year's  taxes, 
according  to  John  P.  McCoy,  the  firm's  tax 
manager. 

Although  GE  did  not  spell  out  the  proc- 
ess, McCoy  noted  that  federal  law  restrlcU 
the  use  of  Investment  tax  credits,  the  major 
first-year  benefits  from  tax  sales,  so  that  a 
company  can  only  eliminate  80  percent  of 
Its  federal  liability  by  this  means. 
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As  a  result,  he  said,  the  firm  had  to  pay 
1981  taxes  of  between  $50  million  to  $60  mil- 
lion—he would  not  provide  precise  details— 
but  then  it  was  able  to  turn  around,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same  leases,  collect  a  refund  on 
past  years  of  about  tlM  million,  for  a  net 
gain  of  t90  million  to  $100  m'llion. 

McCoy  noted  that  "even  though  we  have 
reduced  our  1981  liability  and  have  generat- 
ed credits."  GEs  benefit  was  not  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  savings  because  it  had  to 
pay  out  significant  amounts  of  cash  to  buy 
the  tax  breaks. 

Amoco— Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)— said 
directly  in  its  annual  report  that  "income 
tax  expense  for  1981  has  been  reduced  by 
$159  million,  reflecting  the  effect  of  tax 
benefits  purchased." 

The  company  said  it  expects  to  pay  $390 
million  In  federal  taxes  in  1981.  compared  to 
$433  million  In  1980.  although  it  was  not 
clear  whether  the  reduction  resulted  pri- 
marily from  buying  tax  breaks. 

Amoco  did.  however,  note  that  Investment 
tax  credits  for  1981  Increased  sharply  from 
1980.  going  from  $108  million  to  $334  mil- 
lion, although  no  breakdown  was  provided 
to  show  how  much  of  the  credits  resulted 
from  investments  for  the  firm  and  from 
purchased  credits. 

The  effective  tax  rate  when  all  state, 
local,  foreign  and  federal  taxes  are  calculat- 
ed dropped  from  48.7  percent  In  1980  to  44.4 
percent  in  1981  "primarily  due  to  higher  in- 
vestment tax  credits  associated  with  tax 
leasing  arrangements, '  Amoco  said  in  its 
report. 


MEMBERS  SHOULD  TAKE  PAY 
CUT 

'  (Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deficit 
for  this  year  is  in  the  amount  of  about 
$100  billion.  The  massive  deficit  is 
draining  needed  capital  from  the  pro- 
ductive sector  of  our  economy.  This 
condition  continues  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  affordable  consumer  credit. 
Interest  rates  continue  to  be  exceed- 
ingly high. 

The  President  has  embarked  on  a 
program  of  fiscal  restraint  and  has 
recommended  remedies  for  recovery. 

The  Congress  is  conunitted  to  a  co- 
operative spirit.  We  must  remember 
that  members  of  the  work  force,  in  the 
auto  and  construction  industries,  and 
other  employees  in  the  general  work 
force  across  the  Nation,  are  taking  vol- 
untary reductions  in  their  salaries. 

Therefore,  today.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  proposing  that  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  take  a  5- 
percent  cut  of  their  official  salaries  for 
1  year,  1  fiscal  year,  and  hope  the 
other  body,  congressional  employees, 
and  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment wilT  do  the  same. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  share  with  you  my  con- 
cern, and  the  concern  of  the  people  I 
represent  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  about  the  harsh  repression 
of  the  300.000  members  of  the  Baha'i 
faith  in  Iran. 

Bahaism  evolved  in  the  19th  century 
as  an  offshoot  of  Islam  which 
preaches  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
and  espouses  world  peace.  There  are 
members  of  this  faith  throughout  the 
world,  and  I  am  proud  to  represent  the 
Spiritual  Assembly  of  the  Baha'is  of 
Middletown  Township,  which  is  in  my 
district. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Islamic 
government  of  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini, a  holy  war  has  been  declared 
against  this  peace-loving  minority  that 
numbers  300,000.  As  mentioned  in  an 
article  in  Newsweek— 

The  Islamic  fundamentalists  of  the  Kho- 
meini regime  confiscated  Baha'i  properties, 
expropriated  Baha'i  owned  corporations, 
closed  their  schools,  fired  them  from  their 
jobs  and  sacked  their  temples. 

In  the  past  several  months  Muslim 
militants  have  systematically  mur- 
dered scores  of  Baha'i  leaders,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Baha'is  National 
Spiritual  Assembly. 

I  deplore  these  genocidal  actions  of 
the  Khomeini  regime  and  I  call  on  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  speak  out  on  this 
flagrant  violation  of  human  rights. 


HARSH  REPRESSION  OF  BAHA'I 
FAITH  IN  IRAN 

(Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


DO-NOTHING  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  begin 
another  week  of  intense  legislative  ac- 
tivity that  could  be  characterized  like 
that  of  a  melting  mushroom.  We  are 
today  doing  nothing,  tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  take  off  for  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
and  Thursday  we  are  going  to  address 
the  Hoboken  Pier  project.  In  a  time 
period  of  3  months  we  have  taken  up 
such  exciting  things  as  National  Peach 
Month,  the  PTA  Membership  Month, 
National  Agriculture  Day.  National 
Medic-Alert  Week. 

What  have  we  accomplished?  Abso- 
lutely nothing.  This  has  been  a  do- 
nothing  Congress  with  a  do-nothing 
leadership.  I  hesitate  to  suggest  this, 
because  I  realize  we  do  not  want  to 
bring  any  more  legislation  to  this 
floor,  but  maybe  the  leadership  should 
introduce  a  bill  called  National  Do- 
Nothing  Month  which  commends 
them  for  accomplishing  absolutely 
nothing,  because  that  is  what  this 
leadership  has  done.  Clearly,  if  Nero 
fiddled  while  Rome  burned,  the  lead- 
ership of  this  Congress,  the  liberal 
leadership  of  this  Congress,  deserves 
to  be  an  entire  violin  section  in  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


TIME    TO    ADDRESS    THE    PROB- 
LEM AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his       ? 
remarks.)  f 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  this  Congress  adopted  the 
Washington  National  Airport  policy 
which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  conges- 
tion that  is  rampant  at  that  facility. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  address 
the  principal  problem  at  National  Air- 
port, which  is  safety. 

Several  days  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  the  FAA  to 
study  the  installation  of  restraining 
devices  at  the  ends  of  the  jet  runway  '* 
at  National  Airport,  which  is  the 
shortest  runway  of  any  major  aviation 
facility  in  the  United  States,  and  to  ac- 
complish its  installation  if  it  is  found 
to  be  feasible.  That  bill  has  been  cate- 
gorized variously  as  Buck  Rogers,  or 
Mickey  Mouse,  or  worse.  But  my 
intent  is  not  to  secure  a  breakthrough 
or  reinvent  the  wheel,  but  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  existing  technology 
that  has  been  developed  over  the  past 
few  years. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  ac- 
curate to  say  we  cannot,  and  should 
not,  put  a  hook  on  the  back  of  a  727 
and  land  it  like  on  an  aircraft  carrier. 
Everybody  knows  that.  But  we  also 
cannot  ignore  the  technology  that  has 
been  developed  since  these  devices 
were  initially  approved  by  the  FAA 
many  years  ago.  This  equipment  is 
now  in  operation  in  1,400  installations 
in  32  coiuitries  around  this  world.  It 
will  stop  a  220,000-pound  airplane  in 
900  feet  with  moderate  impact  on  pas- 
sengers. It  will  assist  in  an  aborted 
takeoff  or  an  uncontrolled  landing. 
Through  the  use  of  nylon  belts,  switch 
timing  plates,  computers,  and  energy 
dissipaters  it  can  in  net  effect  extend 
the  effective  length  of  the  runway  in 
an  emergency  situation.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  spend  an  estimated  $1  mil- 
lion out  of  an  $800  billion  budget  to 
save  lives  of  people  who  travel  in  and 
out  of  Washington  National  Airport, 
we  have  not  served  the  traveling 
public  properly. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  determine  whether  or  not  this 
equipment  is  feasible  to  be  used  for 
commercial  traffic  at  this  airport  and 
if  it  is.  we  should  adopt  this  legislation 
at  an  early  date.  If  we  are  not  willing 
to  take  these  reasonable  steps  to  im- 
prove safety  at  National  Airport,  let  us 
close  it. 


END  FORCED  BUSING 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  Speaker's  desk  you  have  the 


Senate  bill  that  would  end  forced 
schoolbusing.  This  came  back  to  the 
House  last  week  and  we  ask  that  you 
submit  this  bill  to  the  full  House  floor. 

The  House  spoke  on  this  subject  on 
June  9,  1981.  When  they  passed  my 
amendment  to  end  forced  busing,  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  265  to  122.  and 
that  was  9  months  ago. 

Forced  schoolbusing  has  seen  high 
school  graduates'  academic  level  in  the 
past  15  years  drop  by  10  percent  in 
this  Nation.  We  need  to  concentrate 
on  quality  education  where  the  young- 
sters in  America  can  leam  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  and 
get  a  basic  education.  Youngsters 
should  be  entitled  to  go  to  their  neigh- 
borhood school  as  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1954  with  the  famous  Brown 
decision.  As  we  recall,  in  this  case  a 
youngster  lived  7  blocks  from  school 
and  they  forced  this  little  girl  to  go  27 
blocks  to  another  school.  The  court 
said  she  was  entitled  and  should  defi- 
nitely go  to  the  school  nearest  to  her 
home.  Congress  must  take  action  to 
see  that  this  intention  of  children 
going  to  the  neighborhood  schools  is 
reestablished. 


WHY  DOESN'T  CONGRESS  GET 
TO  WORK? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  talk  here  this  afternoon 
about  the  tax  leasing  provisions,  and 
one  company's  ability  to  avoid  taxes 
under  that  provision.  That  was  obvi- 
ously the  Democratic  doubt  of  the 
day.  Well,  I  happen  to  believe  that  tax 
leasing  provisions  should  be  repealed. 
There  is  legislation  available  to  do  just 
that. 

I  also  believe  that  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  to  make  certain  profita- 
ble corporations  pay  taxes  should  be 
enacted.  But  none  of  these  things  are 
getting  done  around  here.  Why.  the 
American  people  are  asking,  are  these 
things  not  being  talked  about  on  the 
House  floor,  debated  on  this  floor  and 
passed?  Why  do  the  Democrats  just 
talk  about  problems  and  then  refuse 
to  act?  Why  does  this  House  not  get  to 
work? 


IT  AIN'T  PERFECT.  BUT  IT  IS 
PROGRESS 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker .^  I  was 
deeply  concerned  as  I  heard  some  re- 
marks from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
earlier  attacking  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  economy.  I  think  there 
are  too  many  who  have  forgotten 
where  we  came  from. 


In  January  1977  we  swore  in  a  new 
administration  that  had  total  control 
of  the  Congress.  At  that  time  the 
prime  rate  of  interest  in  America  was 
6V4  percent.  At  that  time  inflation  in 
America  was  under  5  percent.  Four 
years  later,  when  they  left,  the  infla- 
tion rate  in  America  was  averaging 
12.4  percent  and  the  prime  rate  of  in- 
terest had  hit  21  Vs  percent,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  misery 
index  had  gone  up  56  percent  during 
that  administration. 

Now  under  this  administration,  the 
misery  index  has  come  down  37  per- 
cent. The  prime  rate  has  come  down 
5V^  percent,  and  inflation  has  been  cut 
virtually  in  half. 

It  ain't  perfect,  but  It  is  some 
progress. 


want  to  criticize  the  excesses,  talk 
about  that,  but  do  not  talk  about  the 
Reagan  tax  proposal  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  problem. 


REAGAN  TAX  PROPOSAL  NOT 
THE  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
previous  speakers  have  taken  the  well 
and  criticized  the  Reagan  tax  proposal 
and  suggested  that  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  news  that  we  see  in  the 
papers  today  where  some  rather  large 
corporations  have  been  able  to  escape 
taxation. 

I  hate  to  sound  like  a  broken  record 
down  here,  but  it  seems  that  we  have 
to  repeat  and  repeat  and  repeat  for 
some  people  to  remember. 

D  1230 

That  is.  this  President.  President 
Reagan,  asked  this  Congress  for  two 
very  simple  things:  He  asked  us  for  an 
across-the-board  tax  cut  for  all  individ- 
ual citizens,  and  he  asked  for  an  accel- 
erated depreciation  for  businesses  so 
that  we  could  get  our  businesses  and 
our  workers  on  a  par  with  those  that 
we  compete  with  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

It  was  not  until  the  proposals  got  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  con- 
trolled on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
might  add.  that  we  had  the  tremen- 
dous auction  that  started  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  being  the  chief  auctioneer. 
At  that  point  the  President  was  con- 
fronted with  the  decision,  does  he 
completely  lose  control  and  not  have 
even  one  little  bit  of  his  tax  proposal 
go  through,  or  does  he  enter  into  the 
debate  and  enter  into  the  auction  and 
accept  those  things  that  were  being  of- 
fered on  the  other  side  as  a  means 
toward  getting  his  firm  principles 
through. 

He  went  that  route;  we  did  some 
things  that  many,  perhaps  some  of  us, 
disagree  with.  We  ought  to  get  those 
things  out.  We  will  join  you  on  this 
side,  but  let  us  leave  the  essential 
Reagan  tax  proposal  as  it  is.  If  you 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  Thursday.  March  18,  1982. 


HOBOKEN  PIER  TERMINALS 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3620)  transfer- 
ring certain  Federal  property  to  the 
city  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  transfer 
at  a  price  to  be  negotiated  and  which  may 
be  less  than  fair  market  value,  as  is  and 
without  warranty  of  any  kind,  to  the  city  of 
Hoboken.  New  Jersey,  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  real 
property  described  in  schedule  A  appended 
to  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  December  3.  1918. 
except  that  the  following  property  may  not 
be  transferred  under  this  section— 

(a)  the  property  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  by  the  Second  De- 
ficiency Act.  fiscal  year  1929. 

(b)  the  property  excluded  by  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  April 
19.  1930  (46  SUt.  220).  and 

(c)  the  property  beginning  at  a  point  in 
the  easterly  line  of  River  Street,  distant  10 
feet  southerly  from  the  intersection  formed 
by  the  northerly  line  of  Second  Street  ex- 
tended with  the  easterly  line  of  River 
Street,  running  thence;  north  13  degrees  04 
minutes  east  and  along  the  easterly  line  of 
River  Street  a  distance  of  250.20  feet  to  a 
point,  thence  south  76  degrees  56  minutes 
east  a  distance  of  108  feet  to  a  point,  thence 
south  13  degrees  04  minutes  west  and  paral- 
lel to  River  Street  a  distance  of  154.62  feet 
to  a  point  of  curvature,  thence  on  a  curve  to 
the  right  having  a  radius  of  256  feet  and  an 
arc  distance  of  97.95  feet  to  a  point,  thence 
north  76  degrees  56  minutes  west  and  paral- 
lel to  the  second  course  a  distance  of  89.49 
feet  to  a  point  in  the  easterly  line  of  River 
Street,  said  point  being  the  point  or  place  of 
beginning.  Said  parcel  lying  in  city  block 
231  and  beinK  a  part  of  lot  3  as  shown  on 
the  official  assessment  map  of  the  city  of 
Hoboken.  Hudson  County.  New  Jersey;  con- 
current with  a  transfer  of  title  to  said  real 
property,  the  city  of  Hoboken;  New  Jersey 
shall  agree  to  assume  sole  responsibility 
with  respect  to  said  property  and  to  Indem- 
nify and  hold  harmless  the  United  States 
against  any  obligation,  past,  present,  or 
future,  with  respect  to  said  property. 
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Sk.  2.  The  Act  of  April  19.  1930  (46  SUt. 
219).  and  the  Act  of  June  21.  1938  (52  SUt. 
833).  are  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoifES)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carney)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3620.  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  sale  of  the  Hoboken 
pier  terminals  to  the  city  of  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

This  property,  expropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1917,  was  con- 
sidered essential  for  national  security 
purposes  at  that  time.  In  fact,  during 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  it 
was  a  major  embarkation  point  for  sol- 
diers shipping  off  to  the  European 
Theater. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  or  its 
predecessor  agencies,  has  had  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Hoboken  terminals  since 
the  1920's.  Laws  enacted  in  1930  and 
again  in  1938  authorized  the  sale  of 
the  terminals,  but  imposed  maritime 
use  restrictions  on  them.  However,  be- 
cause the  Maritime  Administration 
continued  to  believe  that  the  location 
was  essential  to  the  national  defense, 
and  the  fact  that  there  were  no  inter- 
ested parties,  the  property  has  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Times  have  changed,  and  the  Feder- 
al  Government  no  longer  wishes  to 
retain  jurisdiction  over  the  terminals. 
In  addition  to  being  insignificant  for 
military  purposes,  the  terminals'  value 
as  a  commercial  shipping  center  has 
similarly  declined.  Shipping  container- 
ized cargo  requires  vast  areas  of  land 
to  store  the  huge  containers.  The  Ho- 
boken pier  terminals  comprise  only 
about  50  acres  of  land,  35  of  which  are 
under  water.  As  a  consequence,  the 
property  has  been  sitting  idle  since  the 
onset  of  the  "container  revolution" 
marked  at  around  1978. 

In  order  to  provide  a  legislative  vehi- 
cle to  allow  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  divest  itself  of  the  pier  termi- 
nals, the  Honorable  Frank  Gxiarini 
introduced  H.R.  3620  on  May  19.  1981. 
The  bill  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
the  property  without  compensation  by 
the  city  of  Hoboken.  Certain  parcels 
still  used  by  the  United  States  remain 
U.S.  property  and  are  not  included  in 
the  transfer. 

In  its  report  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  several  changes 
In  the  original  bill.  The  administration 
proposed  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  negotiate  the 
sale  of  the  property  at  a  price  which 


could  be  for  less  than  fair  market 
value.  This  recommendation  was  the 
result  of  lengthy  discussions  among 
the  Maritime  Administration,  GSA 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  report  that  was  submit- 
ted to  the  committee  reflected  their 
concerted  opinions.  On  Noveml)er  18, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  amended  H.R.  3620  to  reflect 
the  administration's  proposals  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  full  committee. 

The  reason  the  sale  for  less  than  fair 
market  value  was  approved  was  In  def- 
erence to  the  burdens  imposed  on  the 
city  of  Hoboken,  a  fiscally  troubled 
city,  by  the  Federal  Government's 
ownership.  One  example  of  this 
burden  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  city  has  lost  approximately  $68 
mUlion  in  taxes  since  the  property  was 
expropriated  In  1917.  Nevertheless,  let 
me  hasten  to  add.  this  provision 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that 
the  property  is  to  be  sold  for  a  nomi- 
nal amount.  Rather,  the  GSA  should 
negotiate  the  sale  at  a  price  which  is 
equitable  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  the  city  of  Hoboken. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  mean 
that  the  city  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  revitalize  a  dead  section  of  town. 
This  translates  into  several  advantages 
to  Hoboken— Including  the  return  of 
the  property  to  its  tax  rolls  (after  an 
absence  of  64  years)— and  the  possibili- 
ty of  new  jobs  and  housing.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  too,  will  reap  bene- 
fits. It  will  be  rid  of  property  it  does 
not  want  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  be 
benefited  by  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New    Jersey     (Mr. 

GUARINI). 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding 
and  for  his  help  in  advancing  this  leg- 
islation, which  Is  of  great  importance 
to  my  district  and  my  State. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee 
chairman.  Mario  Biagci,  for  his  dili- 
gence in  fashioning  this  legislation. 

H.R.  3620  authorizes  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  negotiate 
the  sale  of  the  Hoboken  Pier  Termi- 
nals, an  area  containing  piers  A.  B. 
and  C.  to  the  city  of  Hoboken,  N.J. 
The  Important  words  are  "to  negotiate 
the  sale"  with  the  city  of  Hoboken. 
This  bill  does  not  transfer  these  piers 
without  compensation,  but  simply  au- 
thorizes the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  enter  Into  negotiation  with 
the  city  of  Hoboken  for  the  sale  of 
this  property. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  note 
that  the  legislation  as  presented  to  the 
House  today  has  the  full  support  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Transportation, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
the     Office     of     Management     and 


Budget,  and  the  city  of  Hoboken.  At 
the  time  of  the  subcommittee's  delib- 
erations, all  three  administration 
amendments  were  accepted  as  part  of 
the  bill's  language. 

By  passing  the  bill,  we  aid  Hoboken 
and  Hudson  County  In  my  State  with- 
out doing  any  harm  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  realize  some  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  this  surplus  property. 

When  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
propriated this  property  from  two 
German  steamship  companies  in  1917. 
these  piers  were  the  scene  of  great 
economic  activity.  Over  3.000  people 
worked  on  these  piers.  During  the  war. 
thousands  of  doughboys  left  the 
States  for  World  War  I  to  Europe 
from  the  same  piers. 

After  the  wau-,  the  forenmner  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  took  control 
of  these  piers.  At  this  time  It  was  be- 
coming evident  that  the  maritime  use 
in  the  Hoboken/Hudson  County  area, 
which  Henry  Hudson  had  first  marked 
by  his  arrival  in  1660.  was  beginning 
its  downward  trend.  These  piers  had 
employed  3.000  at  one  time  and  only 
employed  500  after  the  war.  The  popu- 
lation of  Hoboken.  which  was  at  one 
time  during  World  War  I  67.000 
people,  started  to  drop.  Today,  this  di- 
amond-shaped city  called  the  mile 
square  city  across  the  Hudson  from 
the  Manhattan  skyline,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  42.000.  While  the  mari- 
time industry  continued  its  slide,  the 
city  acted  in  1952  to  try  to  revitalize 
its  deteriorating  waterfront.  It  Joined 
with  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration in  an  effort  to  restore 
what  it  had  lost.  The  city  entered  into 
a  50- year  lease  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  pier  property  we  are 
debating  today,  and  also  a  50-year 
option.  The  city  leased  the  piers  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  $1  a  year 
and  then  turned  around  and  leased 
them  to  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  agreed  to  spend  $15 
million  in  rehabilitating  these  piers. 
Included  in  the  Government's  lease 
was  a  clause  the  restricts  the  piers  for 
maritime  use  only,  and  this  is  a  restric- 
tion which  prevents  the  further  devel- 
opment of  this  area. 

By  1978  not  a  single  person  was  em- 
ployed on  these  piers.  Because  of  the 
container  revolution  In  shipping,  the 
piers  quickly  became  obsolete  for  ship- 
ping purposes.  They  have  sat  idle  ever 
since  1978. 

Not  only  have  they  sat  idle,  they 
have  sat  deteriorating.  A  fire  has  dam- 
aged the  middle  pier,  pier  B.  Except 
for  the  occasional  docking  of  a  ship 
every  now  and  then,  next  to  the  pier, 
they  have  been  useless  to  everyone 
and  have  blocked  the  development  of 
the  Hoboken  waterfront. 
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This  legislation.  H.R.  3620.  allows  us 
to  remedy  the  situation.  It  allows  the 
Federal  Government  to  finally  rid 
itself  of  this  property  by  negotiated 
sale.  To  Hoboken.  it  means  the  return 
of  property  to  the  city's  tax  rolls  and 
it  means  incorporation  Into  the  city's 
redevelopment  plans. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
expand  upon.  Since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  controlled  this  property, 
the  city  has  lost  almost  $70  million  In 
tax  revenues,  a  shocking  figure  when 
you  consider  that  Hoboken  has  the 
highest  property  tax  rate  of  any  mu- 
nicipality in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  there  is  a  current  unemployment 
rate  of  16.1  percent,  and  this  $70  mil- 
lion is  in  accumulated  moneys,  not 
capitalized,  but  $70  million  over  a  65- 
year  period. 

Second,  under  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership of  Mayor  Stephen  Capplello. 
Hoboken  has  embarked  on  an  econom- 
ic revltalization  of  great  dimensions. 
By  restoring  this  area  we  are  helping  a 
city  which  is  currently  helping  itself. 
The  Federal  Government  would  be  re- 
lieving itself  of  responsibilities  for 
piers  which  are  currently  useless,  gain 
revenue,  free  Itself  from  the  responsi- 
bility for  future  repairs  and  liability, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  Hobo- 
ken the  opportunity  of  restoring  its 
waterfront  for  nonmaritime  use  and 
continuing  the  great  renaissance  of 
the  city,  which  has  been  planned  and 
which  is  underway  in  Hoboken. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  of 
helping  to  revitalize  an  urban  Ameri- 
can city  by  not  costing  the  taxpayers  a 
cent.  In  fact,  we  will  realize  revenue. 
This  mile-square  city  is  ready  to  find  a 
developer  who  can  shape  this  area  into 
a  viable  economic  development  plan 
consistent  with  both  nonmaritime  use 
and  the  growth  of  the  New  Jersey 
shoreline  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of 
the  river.  There  are  already  underway 
rehabilitation  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  and  providing  a  better 
tax  base. 

Again,  this  bill  has  the  full  support 
of  the  administration,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  MIRAD.  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, for  which  I  am  grateful,  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  and  city  of  Hoboken. 

I  ask  the  Members  for  their  support 
today  for  this  measure.  It  means  so 
much  to  the  future  development  of  a 
city  which  is  trying  to  help  itself  and 
have  an  area  which  is  very  sorely  de- 
pressed In  Hudson  County. 

Again,  I  thank  Chairman  Jones  and 
Chairman  Biagci  for  their  efforts  In 
leading  this  fight  for  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  address  the  bill 
under  consideration,  H.R.  3620. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  favorably  reported  out 
H.R.  3620  on  December  7,  1981. 
During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  the  bill,  many  questions  were 
raised,  particularly  by  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  conveying  this  parcel  of 
Government  surplus  land  directly  to 
the  city  of  Hoboken.  N.J. 

The  bin  as  Introduced  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee would  have  required  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  give 
the  property  to  the  city  of  Hoboken 
without  any  compensation.  However. 
several  Members  on  this  side  objected 
to  the  property  being  given  away.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  committee  hearing,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  Gen- 
eral Counsel  stated  in  a  letter  to  our 
chairman,  Walter  B.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  three  suggested  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  would  remove  the  ad- 
ministration's bases  for  nonsupport. 
These  three  amendments  were  added 
during  the  subcommittee  markup  on 
November  18,  1981,  and  are  included  in 
the  bin  being  considered  today. 

E^ssentially,  these  three  amendments 
would  require  the  General  Services 
Administration,  instead  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  to  sell  the 
property  to  the  city  of  Hoboken  at  a 
price  which  may  be  less  than  fair 
market  value.  Finally,  language  was 
added  to  Insure  that  the  United  States 
will  have  no  continuing  obligation  on 
the  land  once  it  is  conveyed. 

Although  there  has  been  some  con- 
tinued skepticism  expressed  concern- 
ing the  bill  by  at  least  one  member  of 
the  committee,  I  am  aware  of  no 
formal  objection  to  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

D  1245 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntder),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
address  the  bill  under  consideration. 
H.R.  3620. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  this  bill  stumble  its 
way  through  the  committee  process 
and  now,  to  the  floor.  As  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Carney,  has  already  pointed  out, 
this  bill  began  as  a  complete  giveaway 
to  the  city  of  Hoboken.  The  bill  would 
have  eliminated  the  maritime-use  re- 
strictions accompanying  the  property 
and  therefore  increased  the  value  of 
the  property,  yet  required  the  city  of 
Hoboken  to  pay  absolutely  nothing  in 
exchange. 

Accordingly,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  markup 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  ad- 


ministration. My  amendment  essen- 
tially made  three  changes  in  the  bill. 
It: 

First,  gave  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration authority  over  the  trans- 
fer instead  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation: 

Second,  required  that  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  negotiate  a  price 
with  the  city  of  Hoboken  which  may 
be  less  than  fair  market  value;  and 

Third,  included  a  provision  holding 
the  United  States  harmless  regarding 
any  past,  present  or  future  obligation 
with  the  land. 

My  concern  over  this  bill  might  have 
ended  with  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  in  subcommittee  markup, 
had  not  an  incredible  fact  come  to 
light  Just  prior  to  the  full  committee 
markup  on  December  7.  1981.  The 
committee  became  aware,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  was  a  Federal  build- 
ing standing  on  the  very  property 
which  this  bill  would  have  given  away 
to  the  city  of  Hoboken.  Had  not  this 
fact  come  to  light  in  a  timely  manner, 
we  on  the  committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress may  have  been  placed  In  the 
very  embarasslng  position  of  giving 
away  to  the  city  of  Hoboken.  NJ., 
Federal  building  which  was  being  ac- 
tively used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Although  the  administration  must 
shoulder  part  of  the  blame  for  not 
bringing  the  existence  of  this  building 
to  the  committee's  attention.  I  believe 
that  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  along  with  local  repre- 
sentatives from  the  city  of  Hoboken 
must  be  held  the  most  accountable. 
This  is  their  bill.  They  are  the  ones 
that  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
and  lobbied  members  of  the  committee 
to  not  oppose  the  bill.  Yet  they  either 
did  not  know  or  did  not  care  to  dis- 
close the  fact  the  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  research  facilities 
present  on  the  land.  Whether  their 
lack  of  disclosure  was  due  to  ignorance 
or  due  to  deceit  makes  no  difference  to 
me.  Neither  explanation  is  excusable. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  ob- 
structionist in  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion, I  do  continue  to  have  serious  res- 
ervations concerning  this  transfer  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  even  with  the  cor- 
recting amendment  which  we  added  in 
subcommittee  and  full  committee,  the 
committee  has  succeeded  in  curing  all 
of  the  deficiencies  contained  in  this 
bill. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  saying 
which  we  have  back  home,  that:  "The 
cook  may  roast  and  disinfect  it  as 
much  as  she  will,  but  the  scent  of  the 
skunk  remains  with  it  still." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 

ask.  is  this  the  famous  Hoboken  Pier 
bill  that  we  are  debating  here  now,  the 
bill  that  wa^  previously  scheduled  last 
week  to  be  considered  in  the  House 
and  then,  for  unknown  reasons,  was 
pulled  off  the  calendar  so  we  ended  up 
taking  up  the  single  bill  last  week,  the 
Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act? 
Is  this  the  same  bill  as  that  one,  the 
Hoboken  Pier  biU? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  But  I  might  add  that 
the  bill  was  not  pulled  for  reasons  that 
the  bill  was  not  a  significant  bill  and 
one  which  deserves  to  be  considered.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  was  pulled.  Cer- 
tainly that  does  not  cause  me  to 
waiver  In  my  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  was 
the  real  question  I  had.  I  was  wonder- 
ing why  it  was  taken  off  last  week 
when  we  certainly  did  not  have  very 
much  on  the  schedule  and  we  could 
have  taken  up  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  gentleman  knows  why  it 
was  orglnally  scheduled  and  then 
pulled  off  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Waucdi)  that 
it  was  simply  a  misunderstanding.  This 
committee  requested  that  the  bill  be 
scheduled  for  today  on  suspension. 
There  was  a  breakdown  in  the  commu- 
nications, and  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing when  the  House  scheduled 
the  suspensions  posted  last  week.  That 
is  simply  the  auiswer.  There  was  no 
collusion:  there  was  no  fear  of  bring- 
ing the  bill  up.  We  have  a  good  bill: 
there  was  no  objection  to  it.  It  was 
Just  a  breakdown  in  communications. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldiing. 

Do  I  understand  correctly,  then, 
that  there  was  a  mistake  made  in  an- 
nouncing the  schedule  for  the  week 
previous,  and  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  had  really  requested  that 
the  bill  be  brought  up  this  week  but 
the  leadership  on  that  side  made  a 
mistake  when  they  announced  the 
schedule  that  included  the  Hoboken 
Pier  bill  for  the  previous  week? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
are  a  little  like  that  side  of  the  aisle: 
we  are  not  without  fault  at  times. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  I  further  under- 
stand it.  the  schedule  announced  for 
last  week  should  have  included  Just 
the  one  bill,  the  Potato  Research  and 


Promotion  Act.  and  it  should  not  have 
had  this  bill  Included  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  add  that  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  on  the  merits  of  this 
bill.  This  bill  has  become  somewhat 
famous  for  reasons  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  bill  but 
having  to  do  with  the  scheduling  of 
legislation.  I  understand,  to  the  frus- 
tration of  my  colleagues  over  here. 
But.  nevertheless,  the  bill  is  here,  and 
it  deserves  our  consideration.  It  is  a 
good  bill,  and  we  should  not  be  com- 
paring apples  and  oranges.  My  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Waucer).  does  make  a  good  point. 
However.  I  hope  that  would  not  cloud 
the  minds  of  my  other  colleagues  in 
the  full  House  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  and  in  sum- 
mary of  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  this  bill  has  been  under  the 
scrutiny  of  GSA  management, 
budget — you  name  it— the  E>epartment 
of  Transportation,  and  all  the  agencies 
downtown,  and  the  administration 
supports  this  bill. 

We  have  a  piece  of  property  up 
there  that  is  no  good  to  anyone.  It  did 
not  bring  in  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "one  red  cent":  it  did  not  do  the 
city  of  Hoboken  any  good  whatsoever. 
If  we  can  transfer  this  property  and 
get  it  on  the  tax  books,  at  least  it  will 
derive  some  benefit  to  the  city  of  Ho- 
boken. plus  the  fact— and  I  say  this  for 
emphasis— that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  receive  some  sort  of  pay- 
ment for  this  piece  of  property.  We 
are  retaining  all  we  believe  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  port  In  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government's  needs. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  us  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  pass  this  bill.  It  has 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  it  cleaned  up.  Even  the 
minority  side  can  find  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  I  agree  that  in  its  original  in- 
ception, in  its  introduction  with  no 
payment  In  part,  I  could  not  accede  to 
that  myself,  and  I  Join  with  the  minor- 
ity in  insisting  some  pajmient  be  made 
to  the  United  States  for  the  transfer 
of  this  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  add  this.  I 
have  a  great  love  and  admiration  for 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  I  would  hate 
for  the  Hoboken  Pier  to  become  more 
famous  than  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  So 
I  hope  that  we  can  move  this  bill 
through  now  so  this  matter  can  once 
and  for  all  be  put  to  rest. 


•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
lend  my  support  to  H.R.  3620.  which 
would  provide  for  the  sale  of  water- 
front property  now  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  back  to  the  city  of 
Hoboken.  N.J. 

As  the  unanimous  support  which 
this  bill  enjoyed  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
makes  clear,  this  is  a  beneficial  bill  on 
which  most  of  us  should  agree.  The 
Government  no  longer  needs  this 
property  for  the  transfer  and  storage 
of  cargo,  and  Hoboken  wants  to  buy  it. 
What  is  exciting  about  this  bill  is  the 
context  of  renewal  which  Hol)oken 
and  other  older  cities  of  northern  New 
Jersey  are  now  experiencing.  People 
are  coming  back  to  these  convenient 
locations  and  fixing  up  good  houses  In 
areas  recently  plagued  by  economic 
decline.  Business  is  finding  imagina- 
tive uses  for  historic  urban  properties, 
and  it  is  testifying  to  its  confidence  in 
urban  revitalization  by  making  sub- 
stantial investments.  Local  officials, 
business  leaders,  and  individual  citi- 
zens and  families  are  working  together 
to  give  these  neighborhoods  new  life 
with  a  promising  future.  Acquisition  of 
the  old  shipping  facilities  by  the  city 
of  Hoboken  will  help  it  to  move  for- 
ward In  its  efforts  to  revitalization  of 
the  heart  of  downtown. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  Hoboken's 
Representative,  the  Honorable  Frank 
GuARiNi.  to  forward  New  Jersey's 
urban  renewal  process  through  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  constructive  legislation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3620. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


SECRET  SERVICE  ZONES  OP 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4468)  to  amend  chapter  84,  sec- 
tion 1752  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  zones  of  pro- 
tection for  certain  persons  protected 
by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4468 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representativet  of  tht  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  a3semt>led.  That  sec- 
tion 1752  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  by  amending  the  title  of  such  section 
to  read  as  follows:  "Temporary  residences 
and  offices  of  the  President  and  others": 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (aMlKi)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  any  building  or  grounds  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  temporary 
residences  of  the  President  or  other  person 
protected  by  the  Secret  Service  or  as  tempo- 
rary offices  of  the  President  and  his  staff  or 
of  any  other  person  protected  by  the  Secret 
Service,  or": 

(c)  by  inserting  the  words  "or  other 
person  protected  by  the  Secret  Service" 
after  the  word  "President"  In  subsection 
(aXlKil): 

(d)  by  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  to  designate  by  regulations  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  which  constitute  the  tem- 
porary residences  of  the  President  or  other 
person  protected  by  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  temporary  offices  of  the  President  and 
his  staff  or  of  any  other  person  protected  by 
the  Secret  Service,  and": 

(e)  by  inserting  the  words  "or  other 
person  protected  by  the  Secret  Service" 
after  the  word  "President"  in  subsection 
(d)(3):  and 

(f)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'other 
person  protected  by  the  Secret  Service' 
means  any  person  authorized  by  section 
3056  of  this  title  or  by  Public  Law  90-331,  as 
amended,  to  receive  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  when  such 
person  has  not  declined  such  protection 
pursuant  to  section  3056  of  this  title  or  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  90-331,  as  amended." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3056  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  "$300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Moorhead)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(H.R.  4468)  amends  section  1752  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  by  insert- 
ing a  reference  to  "other  persons  pro- 
tected by  the  Secret  Service"  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (d)  and  by  defining 
that  term.  As  amended,  the  section 
would  extend  to  all  persons  protected 
by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  the  same 
"zone  of  protection"  authority  which 
presently  exists  for  the  protection  of 
the  President  under  the  section.  The 
amended  bill  would  further  amend  sec- 
tion 3056  of  title  18.  to  increase  the 
maximum  fine  specified  for  violation 
of  that  section  from  $300  to  $1,000. 

The  bill  implements  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  in  an  executive  communica- 
tion to  the  Congress.  The  amendment 
was  also  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assas- 
sinations in  the  95th  Congress. 

Section  1752  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  now  provides  that  the 
violation    of    a    zone    of    protection 


around  the  President,  or  an  attempt  or 
conspiracy  to  violate  such  zone  of  pro- 
tection is  punishable  by  a  $500  fine  or 
imprisonment  of  up  to  6  months.  This 
bill  will  extend  these  criminal  sanc- 
tions to  violations  of  zones  of  protec- 
tion established  for  the  protection  of 
other  persons  protected  by  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service.  Those  other  persons 
are  defined  in  section  3056  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  In  Public  Law 
90-331  (82  Stat.  170),  as  amended— 
major  Presidential  or  Vice-Presidential 
candidates  and  spouses.  Protected  per- 
sons include,  among  others,  the  Vice 
President,  the  families  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  visiting  heads 
of  State  of  officially  designated  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
dates and  their  spouses,  the  President- 
elect and  the  Vice-President-elect  and 
their  families,  and  distinguished  for- 
eign visitors  who  may  be  afforded 
Secret  Service  protection  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

As  is  explained  in  the  executive  com- 
munication, the  "zone  of  protection" 
concept  is  a  standard  protective  proce- 
dure utilized  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice. It  is  utilized  to  keep  the  protected 
individual  within  an  area  to  which 
only  authorized  individuals  are  admit- 
ted. The  zone  is  maintained  at  all 
times  and  in  all  locations  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment stated  that  it  becomes  more  im- 
portant in  areas  where  the  protected 
person  is  spending  a  significant  period 
of  time,  such  as  a  temporary  residence 
or  office. 

At  a  hearing  on  Septeml>er  17,  1981, 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  indicated  that  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice already  provides  zones  of  protec- 
tion for  persons  that  It  is  authorized 
to  protect.  This  biU  would  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secret  Service  to  es- 
tablish such  zones  of  protection,  and 
would  provide  crlminai  penalties  for 
individuals  who  violate  such  zones.  In 
this  connection,  the  executive  commu- 
nication pointed  out  that  under  sec- 
tion 1752  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  it  Is  a  misdemeanor  to  violate  a 
designated  "zone  of  protection"  estab- 
lished for  the  security  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Treasury 
Department  stated  that  it  believes 
that  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  in  pro- 
tecting all  other  persons  entitled  to 
physical  protection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3056  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  Public  Law  90-331.  as 
amended,  may  rely  upon  its  inherent 
protective  mandate  as  the  source  for 
Its  authority  to  establish  such  a  zone. 
However,  existing  law  does  not  provide 
a  specific  criminal  offense  for  viola- 
tions. The  proposed  legislation  would 
correct  this  deficiency. 

Criminal  penalties  for  attempts  or 
conspiracies  to  enter  a  zone  of  protec- 
tion are  currently  provided  for  In  sec- 
tions 1752  (b)  and  (c)  of  title  18.  This 
bill  would  expand  the  scope  of  current 


law  by  making  the  violation  of  zones 
of  protection  established  by  the  Secret 
Service  for  other  protected  persons  a 
criminal  offense.  The  scope  and  effect 
of  the  attempt  and  conspiracy  provi- 
sions applicable  under  current  law  will 
be  similarly  expanded. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, would  also  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3056  of  title  18  to  increase 
the  maximum  fine  provided  for  viola- 
tions of  that  section  from  $300  to 
$1,000.  H.R.  4468.  in  a  new  subsection 
(f )  to  be  added  to  section  1752  of  title 
18,  specifically  refers  to  section  3056  in 
defining  the  term  "other  person  pro- 
tected by  the  Secret  Service." 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's 
consideration  of  the  bill.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  both  sections  1752  and  3056 
provided  fines  and  imprisonment  as 
penalties  for  violations  of  those  sec- 
tions. The  maximum  penalties  provid- 
ed in  section  1752  are  a  fine  of  $500 
and  Imprisonment  for  6  months  or 
both.  In  section  3056,  the  maximum 
penalties  are  a  fine  of  $300  and  impris- 
onment of  1  year  or  both.  When  thus 
compared,  the  maximum  fine  in  sec- 
tion 3056  is  inconsistent  with  that  pro- 
vided In  section  1752  and  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  longer  period  of  1  year 
imprisonment  provided  in  section 
3056.  Accordingly,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended the  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum fine  in  section  3056  from  $300  to 
$1,000.  This  Is  a  logical  and  appropri- 
ate amendment  to  the  section. 

The  committee  based  Its  recommen- 
dations on  the  facts  and  consider- 
ations presented  in  the  executive  com- 
munication and  at  the  subcommittee 
hearing  held  on  September  17.  1981.  I 
recommend  that  the  amended  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 

D  1300 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  report  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assas- 
sinations a  number  of  specific  legisla- 
tive recommendations  were  made. 
H.R.  4468  is  one  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Currently,  the  zone  of  protection 
statute  applies  exclusively  to  the 
President.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
zone  of  protection  to  all  current  pro- 
tectees of  the  Secret  Service.  While 
the  Secret  Service  has  responsibility 
to  protect  many  persons  besides  the 
President,  they  do  not  have  authority 
to  investigate  or  arrest  persons  break- 
ing a  zone  of  protection.  Reliance 
must  be  placed  on  local  officials  and 
local  law  to  supply  the  authority  for 
investigation  and  arrest.  Local  law 
varies  and  local  officials  are  sometimes 
incapable  of  providing  adequate  sup- 
port. Consequently.  Secret  Service 
agents  are  frequently  uncertain  as  to 
what  to  do.  . . 
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Therefore,  this  bill  enhances  and 
supplements  local  law  by  giving  the 
Secret  Service  the  authority  they  need 
to  fulfill  their  sUtutory  responsibility. 
No  new  budget  authority  Is  needed 
because  the  Secret  Service  is  already 
charged  with  protecting  those  persons 
mentioned  In  18  U.S.C.  3056.  This  bill 
merely  creates  a  Federal  misdemeanor 
for  the  Imowing  and  willful  violation 
of  a  zone  of  protection  and  the  Secret 
Service  thereby  has  authority  to  inves- 
tigate and  arrest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R. 
4468  because  it  fills  a  dangerous  gap  In 
the  law.  by  giving  Secret  Service 
agents  an  authority  that  Is  in  keeping 
with  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween terrorists  and  malcontents  no 
public  figure  is  safe  today.  Criminal 
kidnaping  and  assassinations  masking 
as  political  acts,  have  become  routine 
occurrences.  Wisely,  the  Congress  In 
1970  passed  legislation  establishing  a 
physical  zone  of  protection  for  the 
President.  Intruders,  willfully  violat- 
ing this  zone  of  protection,  are  subject 
to  arrest  by  Secret  Service  agents. 
Before  enactment  of  that  law  agents 
had  to  rely  on  local  officials  operating 
under  local  law  to  arrest.  Frequently, 
local  law  had  no  provision  which  dealt 
with  a  physical  zone  of  protection  or 
local  officials  were  incapable  of  provid- 
ing adequate  protection.  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  could  not  fulfill  their  statu- 
tory duties  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  Inspired  the  ciirrent  zone  of 
protection  law  applicable  exclusively 
to  the  President. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  that  law 
creates  a  Federal  misdemeanor  for 
persons  violating  a  zone  of  physical 
protection  established  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Today,  through  H.R.  4468.  we 
extend  the  current  law  to  all  the  pro- 
tectees of  the  Secret  Service.  No 
longer  will  agents  be  uncertain  as  to 
their  authority,  nor  will  they  have  to 
rely  exclusively  on  local  officials  for 
Investigation  or  arrest. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  no  new 
budget  authority  is  required  by  this 
legislation.  No  new  protectees  are 
sulded  to  the  list  of  persons  now  eligi- 
ble for  protection  under  section  3056 
in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  simi- 
lar legislation  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  the 
proverbial  ounce  of  prevention. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Stvar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4468.  as 
amended. 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


MILITARY    PERSONNEL    AND    CI- 
VIUAN      EMPLOYEES'      CLAIMS 
ACT  OF  1964  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend   the  rules  and   pass  the   bill 
(H.R.  4688)  to  amend  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000    the    maximum    amount    that 
the  United  States  may  pay  in  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  under  section  3  of  that 
act,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4688 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  asaembled.  That  (a) 
sections  3(»HI)  and  3(bKl)  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1»«4-<31  U.S.C.  241  (aKl)  and  (bKD). 
are  amended  by  strUlng  out  "$15,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  claims  arising  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

(c)  Sections  (3Ha)  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  10«4  (31  U.S.C.  241(a)  (1)  and 
(3))  are  amended  by  striking  "the  Treasury  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  ".hereof  "TransporU- 
tlon". 

Sec.  2.  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  before  October  1,  1M2. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Stuar)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  4668 
amends  section  3  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees  Claims 
Act  of  1964  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  payable  for  losses  of  personal 
property  of  Federal  personnel  Incident 
to  their  service  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000.  The  Department  of  Defense 
recommended  this  Increase  in  an  exec- 
utive communication. 

The  committee  acted  after  it  con- 
ducted oversight  hearings  on  claims 
administration  in  March  1981  and  also 
after    reviewing    the    need    for    this 


amendment  at  a  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  October  29.  1981.  The  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees 
Claims  Act  provides  the  authority  for 
the  Government  to  compensate  its  ci- 
vilian employees  and  servicemen  when 
they  suffer  losses  of  their  personal 
property  in  a  manner  related  to  their 
work. 

The  larger  property  loss  claims  stem 
from  moves  Incident  to  change  in  duty 
stations.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  military  services  and  civilian  agen- 
cies such  as  the  State  Department 
which  require  their  employees  to  move 
on  a  regular  basis.  Information  from 
the  respective  military  claims  services 
indicates  that  on  the  average  in  1981, 
losses  exceeded  the  $15,000  limit  im- 
posed under  current  law  in  1  out  of 
1.358.689  military  moves.  After  consid- 
eration of  the  claims  and  the  losses 
had  been  evaluated,  it  was  found  that 
only  1  out  of  every  2.187  claims  paid 
exceeded  $15,000.  At  the  hearing,  the 
testimony  presented  established  that 
though  individual  claims  rarely  exceed 
the  current  statutory  maximum,  the 
heavy  losses  suffered  in  those  few 
cases  that  do  cause  serious  morale 
problems.  While  Consumer  Price 
Index  statistics  do  not  exclusively  re- 
flect actual  price  increases  for  house- 
hold goods,  the  statistics  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  il- 
lustrate that  the  purchasing  power  of 
$15,000  in  1974— the  year  in  which  the 
maximum  was  last  raised— is  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  of  $25,000  today. 

In  recommending  this  Increase,  the 
committee  has  taken  Into  consider- 
ation the  factor  of  inflation  as  well  as 
Individual  hardship  and  morale  prob- 
lems which  occur  when  losses  exceed 
the  current  maximum.  The  bill  would 
raise  the  present  limitations  on  pay- 
ment for  claims  under  the  act  to  a 
level  consistent  with  rising  costs  of 
repair  and  replacement  of  personal 
property.  As  noted,  these  increased 
costs  are  due  primarily  to  the  general 
inflationary  trend  that  has  occurred 
over  the  last  several  years. 

The  committee  carefully  weighed 
the  potential  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated a  Government-wide  annual  cost 
for  the  next  5  years  of  from  $700,000 
to  $1  million.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense recognized  that  while  the  cost  to 
the  Government  would  increase  as  in- 
flation would  cause  additional  claims 
to  amount  to  more  than  $15,000.  the 
estimated  cost  for  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
$300,000.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  Increase  over  a  5-year  period  to 
an  annual  DOD-wide  cost  of  $480,000. 
In  view  of  the  numbers  of  Federal 
personnel  affected,  these  projected 
Government  costs  are  not  large.  The 
significance  of  the  increase  provided  in 
this  bill,  particularly  for  military  per- 
sormel,  is  vital  and  could  mean  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  bothersome  prob- 
lem of  having  to  repair  or  replace  per- 
sonal property  and  the  devastating, 
uncompensated  loss  of  such  property. 
The  assurance  that  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  will  not  face  such  a 
tragic  loss  without  compensation  from 
the  Government  should  not  be  lost  to 
the  effects  of  inflation. 

Since  the  Increase  recognizes  the  ef- 
fects of  Inflation,  raising  the  limit  to 
$25,000  would  serve  to  maintain  the 
level  of  protection  that  was  previously 
considered  appropriate  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  type  of  property  covered 
by  the  act.  With  respect  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  act,  nothing  has  changed 
since  the  last  increase  In  the  payment 
ceiling  7  years  ago.  The  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  report  at  the  time  of 
the  1974  increase  (H.  Rept.  93-1320. 
August  22.  1974,  page  3)  states  that 
the  increase  would  "serve  to  maintain 
the  level  of  protection  that  was  previ- 
ously considered  appropriate  for  this 
property  by  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
fairness,  support  for  morale,  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel.  As  to  the  Armed 
Forces  such  protection  would  be  a  fur- 
ther Inducement  for  entering  and  con- 
tinuing membership  In  the  Armed 
Forces." 

The  amended  bill  also  provides  for  a 
technical  amendment  to  correctly 
refer  to  the  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion" in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment authority  provided  for  the  Coast 
Guard  In  section  3(a)  of  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 3(b)  has  the  correct  reference  and 
"this  amendment  merely  conforms  the 
two  subsections. 

The  amendments  provided  by  this 
bill  meet  a  clearly  defined  need.  They 
are  required  to  enable  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  deal  fairly  with 
their  employees  and  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  when  they  suffer 
losses  of  their  personal  property  while 
performing  their  duties.  I  urge  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  amended 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Military  personnel  and  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  required  to  bear  personal 
losses  that  should  be  borne  by  the 
Government.  Morale  suffers  and  effi- 
ciency is  thwarted  under  the  current 
law. 

When  servicemen  or  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  are  assigned  to 
new  duty  stations,  household  effects 
must  also  be  shipped  to  the  new  sta- 
tion. Frequently,  household  effects  are 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  shipment  and 
the  current  law  puts  a  celling  of 
$15,000  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
collected  for  these  losses.  Anything 
over  that  figure  must  be  borne  by  the 
employee.  At  today's  prices  more  and 
more  of  those  losses  are  absorbed  by 
the  employee  or  the  serviceman.  It  is 
also  well  to  note  that  the  Government 


takes  title  to  the  claim  by  subrogation 
tmd  proceeds  against  the  shipper. 
Therefore,  these  claims  are  not  entire- 
ly at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury.  In 
many  instances  the  Govenunent  re- 
coups a  substantial  part  of  the  losses. 

By  comparison  we  must  look  at  what 
occurs  In  the  private  sector  when  an 
employee  of  a  corporation  moves.  The 
company  takes  care  of  the  entire  cost 
and  even  goes  to  the  extent  of  finding 
the  person  a  new  place  to  live.  When 
the  private  sector  gives  fringe  benefits 
like  this,  what  Incentive  is  there  for 
quality  servicemen  and  civilian  em- 
ployees to  remain  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  In  terms  of  real  purchas- 
ing power,  this  amendment  is  not  an 
increase  at  all.  It  merely  maintains  the 
current  level  of  purchsising  power 
when  inflation  is  factored  In.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  use  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  the  measure  it  would 
justify  raising  the  ceiling  to  $26,000  or 
$27,000. 

To  sum  up  when  we  are  not  really 
raising  the  claims  ceiling  we  are 
merely  maintaining  the  current  level. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bUl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
subcommittee  hearings  amply  demon- 
strate the  need  to  raise  the  celling  on 
these  claims  for  personal  property 
damage  from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  Since 
1974,  the  last  time  that  this  law  was 
amended,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
would  justify  raising  the  ceiling  to 
$27,000. 

Most  of  the  claims  are  in  connection 
with  Government  directed  transfer  of 
personnel.  Household  effects  accompa- 
ny this  transfer  and  the  damage 
occurs  In  shipment.  All  losses  In  excess 
of  $15,000  must  be  borne  by  the  em- 
ployee or  servicemen;  there  is  no  re- 
course against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Because  of  inflation  many  of 
these  losses  now  exceed  $15,000  and 
therefore  more  Government  employ- 
ees have  out  of  pocket  expenses. 
Morale  suffers  because  of  this  luifair- 
ness,  and  even  if  the  ceiling  is  raised  to 
$25,000  some  employees  would  still 
have  to  bear  losses  personally. 

A  private  Insurance  scheme  was 
tried  and  found  to  be  totally  unwork- 
able. Commercial  Insurers  were  reluc- 
tant to  Insure  military  personnel  or 
had  large  deductibles.  Slow  claims 
payments  were  also  common.  In  the 
long  run  a  private  insurance  scheme 
was  found  to  be  more  costly  than  the 
present  system  under  the  1964  act. 

This  good-faith  attempt  to  find  an 
alternate  system  only  served  to  point 
out  how  the  present  scheme  is  the 
most  cost  effective. 


In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  is  urgency  to  this  legislation  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  It. 

□  1315 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4688.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


OF 
OP 


WITHDRAWAL      OF      NAME 
MEMBER    AS    COSPONSOR 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  265 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Resolution  265. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  PATENT  AND  TRADE- 
MARK LAWS  AND  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS  ACT 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3345)  to  make  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  in  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  and  In  the  Civil  Rights 
of  Institutionalized  Persons  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3345 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— CHANGES  IN  THE  PATENT 
AND  TRADEMARK  LAWS 

Src.  101.  Title  35  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  41(a)  by 
striking  out  "of  Patents"; 

(2KA)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
41(b)  by  striking  out  "the  first  day  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  one 
calendar  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 
1982"; 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  41(b) 
by  striking  out  "the  first  day  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  one  calen- 
dar year  after  enactment"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1982"; 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  41(c)  by 
striking  out  "the  fifteenth  fiscal  year  fol- 
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lowing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 
19M": 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  41(d) 
by  striking  out  "the  first  day  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  l>eglnnlng  on  or  after  one  calen- 
dar year  after  enactment"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1982"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  chapter  38  as  chapter 
18  and  transferring  that  chapter  from  the 
end  of  part  IV  to  the  end  of  part  II: 

(6)  In  the  analysis  of  part  II  by  inserting 
the  following  item  after  item  17: 

"18.    Patent    Rights    in    Inventions 

Made  with  Federal  assistance 200": 

and 

(7)  in  the  analysis  of  part  III  by  inserting 
the  following  item  after  item  39: 

"30.   Prior   Art   CiUtions   to  Office 

and  Reexamination  of  Patents 301". 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of 
Public  Law  96-517  (94  SUt.  3027)  and  the 
amendment  made  by  it  are  repealed. 

Sbc.    103.   The   first   sentence   of  section 
31(a)  of  the  Trademarli  Act  of   1946  (15 
U.S.C.  1113(a))  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  Patents". 
TITLE     II— CHANGES     IN     THE     CIVIL 

RIGHTS      OP      INSTITUTIONALIZED 

PERSONS  ACT 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  That  portion  of  section  4<a) 
of  the  avU  Rights  on  Institutionalized  Per- 
sons Act  which  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3". 

(b)  That  portion  of  section  8  of  the  Civil 
Rights  of  Institutionalized  Persons  Act 
which  precedes  paragraph  (1)  thereof  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Attorney"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  General". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  nile,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Syhah)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3345  makes  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  in  title 
35,  United  SUtes  Code,  Patents, 
Public  Law  96-517,  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946.  and  the  Civil  Rights  of  Insti- 
tutionalized Persons  Act. 

The  bill  was  prepared  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  correct  certain 
technical  errors  in  those  laws.  The  bill 
does  not  make  any  substantive  change 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleague  In 
supporting  enactment  of  H.R.  3345.  a 
bill  to  make  technical  and  conforming 
changes  in  the  patent  and  trademark 
laws  and  in  the  Civil  Rights  of  Institu- 
tionalized Persons  Act. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar)  stated,  this  bill 
makes  no  substantive  change  in  exist- 
ing law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3345. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3345. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provision  of  clause  5.  rule  I. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion 
will  be  postponed. 


CHEROKEE  NATION  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move-to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2329)  conferring  juris<Jiction  on 
certain  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
hear  and  render  judgment  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  claims  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  Oklahoma,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  VniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  sections  2401  and  2501  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  section  12 
of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946,  as  amended 
(the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  60  SUt. 
1049,  1052:  25  U.S.C.  70k),  Jurisdiction  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  or  upon  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Oklahoma,  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment,  under  the  Jurisdictional  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  August  13,  1946,  as  amended 
(60  SUt.  1049.  1050:  25  U.S.C.  70a).  on  any 
claim  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa may  have  against  the  United  SUtes 
for  any  and  all  damages  to  Cherokee  tribal 
assets  related  to  and  arising  from  construc- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation 
System,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
value  of  sand,  gravel,  coal,  and  other  re- 
sources taken,  the  value  of  damsites  and 
powerheads  of  dams  constructed  on  that 
part  of  the  Arkansas  rivert>ed  within  Chero- 
kee domain  in  Oklahoma,  without  the  au- 
thority or  consent  of  said  Cherokee  Nation: 
and  also  on  any  claim  which  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  may  have  against  the 
United  SUtes  resulting  from  any  action 
under  section  14  of  the  Act  of  April  26.  1906 
(34  SUt.  137.  142).  wherein  the  United 
SUtes  gave  away  to  third  parties  lands  for 
what  are  known  as  sutlon  grounds  of  rail- 
roads, said  lands  being  segregated  from 
Cherokee  Nation  tribal  lands  without  com- 
pensation to  said  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa therefor:  all  of  said  lands  or  interests 
therein  being  held  by  said  Cherokee  Nation 
by  virtue  of  treaties  and  by  patent  Issued  by 
the  United  SUtes  granting  said  lands  to  said 
Cherokee  Nation  in  fee  simple,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  2401  and 
2501  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Act  approved  August  13,  1946 
(25  U.S.C.  70k).  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Oklahoma  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  the  same  extent  as  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  Act  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  any  claim  of  the  ChocUw 
Nation  and  on  any  claim  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  against  the  United  States  for  any 


damages  to  any  tribal  assets,  lands,  or  inter- 
ests of  such  Nations  arising  from  the  actions 
of  the  United  SUtes  described  in  such  sub- 
section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu-  ■ 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MooRHEAD)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  as  amended, 
waives  the  statute  of  limitations  appli- 
cable to  two  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  of  Oklahoma.  The  claims 
are  for  damages  to  tribal  assets  stem- 
ming from  the  construction  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Navigation  System,  and 
for  the  loss  of  certain  lands  acquired 
for  use  as  station  grounds  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

On  December  9.  1981,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  held  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  2329.  At  that  hearing  the 
subconmiittee  heard  testimony  from 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Anthony 
Liotta,  Mr.  Ross  Swimmer,  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa, and  myself. 

During  the  first  35  years  of  the  19th 
century,  the  Federal  Government 
granted  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw,  and 
Choctaw  Nations  fee-simple  patent  in 
certain  lands  located  in  what  is  now 
the  SUte  of  Oklahoma.  Included  in 
that  patent  was  some  96  miles  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  The  tribes  have  con- 
sistently asserted  their  claim  of  title  to 
the  river  property.  A  dispute  arose 
shortly  after  statehood  of  Oklahoma 
in  1907  concerning  ownership  of  the 
riverbed.  In  response,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  1908,  by  letter  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  stated  that  the  title  to 
the  riverbed  was  vested  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  by  virtue  of  the  Equal 
Footing  Doctrine.  In  1946  the  Federal 
Government  commenced  construction 
of  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  System.  In  the  course  of 
constructing  the  McClellan-Kerr  Ar- 
kansas River  Navigation  System  the 
Federal  Government  removed  sand, 
gravel  and  other  minerals  from  the 
bottom  of  the  portion  of  the  Arkansas 
River  claimed  by  the  Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw, and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

Ownership  of  the  bed  and  banks  of 
the  Arkansas  River  was  not  settled 
until  1970.  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled.  In  CTiocfoic  Nation  v. 
Oklahoma,  379  U.S.  620  (1970).  that 
the  Cherokee.  Choctaw,  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations  owned  the  riverbed.  In 
1973.  1974.  and  1975  Congress  appro- 
priated $440,000  annually  to  fund  a 
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study  to  determine  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  Arkansas  River  bed  owned 
by  these  tribes.  The  study  and  apprais- 
als of  the  assets  of  the  riverbed  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  by  competent  ap- 
praisers under  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  apprais- 
ers reported  the  loss  of  over  $8.5  mil- 
lion worth  of  sand,  gravel,  and  coal  as 
a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Navigation  System. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  in- 
vited the  Cherokees  to  negotiate  the 
settlement  of  the  riverbed  claim  in 
1976.  The  Cherokee  Nation  negotiated 
in  good  faith  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  late  1977  actually 
agreed  to  a  settlement  proposed  by  the 
Department.  However,  in  1978,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  informed  the 
Cherokees  that  it  would  not  settle  the 
claim.  By  the  time  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  refused  to  settle,  the  time 
for  bringing  suit  prescribed  by  statute 
had  elapsed,  and  the  Cherokees  were 
left  with  no  Judicial  remedy  for  the 
loss  of  their  property. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  defers  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment which  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  The 
completed  text  of  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  reprinted 
in  the  appendix  of  the  committee 
report.  The  committee  does  not  agree 
with  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  the  doctrine  of  navi- 
gational servitude  necessarily  requires 
that  the  issue  of  compensation  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
This  issue  is  appropriate  for  adjudica- 
tion by  the  courts. 

The  conunittee  recommends  that 
the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations  be  permitted  to  settle 
their  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  losses  due  to  the  construction  of 
the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  System  in  Federal  court, 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

Pursuant  to  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, Creek,  and  Seminole  Indian  Na- 
tions set  aside  from  their  tribal  lands 
owned  in  fee  simple  certain  lands  to  be 
used  by  such  railroad  companies  as 
the  Congress  should  designate.  The 
U.S.  Congress  did  authorize  certain 
railroad  companies  to  construct  rail- 
ways through  lands  owned  by  these 
Indian  nations.  The  Congress  author- 
ized the  railroads  to  use  lands  for 
rights  of  way  and  also  reserved  certain 
lands  outside  the  rights  of  way  for  use 
by  the  railroads  as  station  grounds. 
Pursuant  to  statute,  the  ownership  of 
these  lands  was  to  revert  to  the  In- 
dains  whenever  they  were  abandoned 
by  the  railroads. 

In  due  course,  the  railroads  took 
lands  outside  their  rights  of  way  for 
use  as  station  grounds,  but  never  de- 
veloped them  for  any  type  of  railroad 


use.  Finally,  pursuant  to  section  14  of 
the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  railroaids  could  pur- 
chase these  lands  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Upon 
failure  of  purchase  or  abandonment 
by  the  railroads.  Congress  provided 
that  title  to  the  property  would  vest 
either  in  the  individual  who  owned  the 
subdivision  of  which  the  abandoned 
land  was  a  part  or  in  the  municipality 
within  which  the  land  was  located. 
Thus,  Congress  extinguished  the  re- 
versionary interest  In  these  station 
ground  lands  owned  by  various  Indian 
nations. 

In  section  18  of  the  act  of  April  26, 
1906,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
authorized  to  file  suit  in  the  name  of 
any  of  the  five  Indian  nations  referred 
to  in  the  act  to  recover  any  moneys  or 
lands  claimed  by  the  respective  tribes. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  failed  to  pursue  any  of  these  sta- 
tion ground  claims  on  behalf  of  any  of 
the  affected  Indian  nations. 

In  1924,  Congress  authorized  the 
above  tribes  to  file  suits  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  against  the  United 
States  for  claims  arising  out  of  treaties 
and  acts  of  Congress.  The  Creek  and 
Seminole  Nations  as  well  as  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Nations  pursued 
claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  loss  of  their  station  ground  lands 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  the 
Jurisdiction  created  by  this  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  Court  of  Claims  dismissed 
the  claim  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
tribes  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed that  dismissal  in  Creek  and 
Seminole  Nations  v.  United  States,  318 
U.S.  629  (1943).  The  Cherokee  Nation 
failed  to  file  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  their  station 
grounds  In  1924.  The  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  did  not  pursue  an 
appeal  when  their  claim  was  dismissed 
by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

In  1946  Congress  enacted  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act,  60  Stat.  1049 
and  in  1951  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
Nations  filed  yet  another  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  loss  of 
their  station  grounds.  This  claim,  how- 
ever, was  based  on  the  fair  and  honor- 
able dealings  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act.  The  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dismissed  the  case 
on  grounds  of  res  Judicata.  On  appeal, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  reversed  the 
Commission  in  part  and  upheld  the 
claim  for  the  value  of  station  grounds 
lands  given  away  to  municipalities. 

Though  there  is  clear  precedent  for 
a  claim  against  the  United  States  by 
the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations  for  the  loss  of  those  sta- 
tion ground  lands  transferred  to  mu- 
nicipalities, there  is  no  Jurisdiction  for 
adjudication  of  these  claims  since  they 
arose  in  1909  when  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion were  transferred  to  municipalities 
wHhout  compensating  the  Indians. 


The  committee  recommends  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  be  waived 
with  regard  to  these  claims  and  recom- 
mends that  this  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  two  sepa- 
rate claims  in  it.  The  first  claim  deals 
with  the  Arkansas  River  bed  and  the 
minerals  extracted  therefrom  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Since  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  Choc- 
taw Nation  against  Oklahoma  that  the 
Cherokee  Nation  owns  the  riverbed, 
they  should  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion. The  matter  has  been  carefully 
studied  for  several  years  under  several 
administrations.  All  parties  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Cherokees 
were  entitled  to  compensation.  Negoti- 
ations began  in  earnest  and  papers 
were  drawn  up  to  conclude  the  matter 
but  the  Government  backed  out.  I  sus- 
pect the  past  administration  was  ne- 
glectful in  settling  this  matter  with 
the  Cherokees.  This  bill  does  not  ask 
for  any  money— it  merely  seeks  au- 
thority to  battle  the  issue  in  court. 

With  respect  to  the  railroad  station 
land  claims,  all  of  the  facts  are  Just 
not  available.  Our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings never  looked  that  closely  as  to  the 
details  of  the  station  claims  and  the 
impact  it  might  have,  I  supported  an 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Ohio.  ToM  Kindness,  to  separate  the 
riverbed  claims  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion claims  so  that  the  latter  could  be 
sent  to  committee  for  a  closer  look. 
That  amendment  lost,  unfortunately. 
I  believe  this  bill  should  be  defeated 
and  sent  back  to  committee  for  separa- 
tion of  the  matter  and  that  the  rail- 
road station  clsdms  should  not  be  ap- 
proved without  further  study. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  essence  this  bill 
waives  the  statute  of  limitations  with 
respect  to  certain  claims  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  Oklahoma.  It  will  confer 
Jurisdiction  on  certain  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  hear  and  render  judg- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Cherokee 
claims.  SpecificaUy,  H.R.  2329  deals 
with  two  types  of  claims.  The  first 
deals  with  compensation  for  the  re- 
moval of  minerals  from  the  Arkansas 
River  bed.  The  Supreme  Court  decided 
in  1970  that  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  owned  the  riv- 
erbed. Following  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior studied  the  matter  and  deter- 
mined the  value  of  the  minerals  re- 
moved from  the  river  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  E^nglneers  to  be  over  $8  mil- 
lion. Settlement  negotiations  began  in 
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earnest  but  the  Government  backed 
out.  During  this  time  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  been  tolled.  Therefore. 
I  believe  the  Arkansas  River  bed 
claims  are  still  valid.  I  would  support 
the  waiver  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
on  that  issue  so  the  Cherokees  can 
bring  their  claim  to  court. 

With  respect  to  the  second  claim 
dealing  with  abandoned  railroad  sta- 
tion lands  within  municipalities.  I  am 
not  so  sure.  These  claims  should  be 
separated  from  the  riverbed  claims  be- 
cause they  are  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Even  though  the  Indian  na- 
tions are  only  seeking  authority  to  go 
to  court,  the  Congress  nevertheless 
has  a  responsibility  to  look  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  matter. 

To  sum  up  then  I  do  support  this 
legislation  on  the  rlVerbed  claims. 
However.  I  think  it  would  be  prudent 
to  separate  the  railroad  station  claims. 

D  1330 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  KiHsmcss). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
emphasize  that  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did 
not  establish  a  record  with  respect  to 
Just  what  we  are  dealing  with  with 
regard  to  the  railroad  station  lands 
claims. 

So  I  emphasize  that  point. 

That  is  a  very  great  distinction,  I 
think,  between  that  part  of  the  bill 
and  the  other  type  of  claim  which  has 
been  subjected  to  study.  There  has 
been  a  determination  of  Just  what  is 
involved  in  the  mineral  values  in  the 
gravel  and  sand  taken  from  the  river- 
bed, and  that  is  a  situation  that  gave 
rise  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  in 
the  last  Congress  and  the  Congress 
before  and  the  controversy  has  been 
pretty  well  focused  and  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a  position  of 
having  exhibited  good  faith  with  re- 
spect to  the  claims  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  those  mineral  rights  in  the 
riverbed. 

I  do  feel  that  by  adding  in  the  rail- 
road station  lands  in  the  same  bill  it  is 
to  a  certain  degree  getting  a  free  ride. 
A  different  set  of  legal  principles  at 
least  seem  to  me  to  be  involved.  I  wish 
that  the  subcommittee  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  more  information  about 
Just  what  the  implications  would  be  of 
passage  of  this  bill  with  the  waiver  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  relating  to 
those  railroad  station  land  claims. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  lands  are 
exactly.  We  do  not  know  the  amount 
of  acreage  Involved.  We  do  not  know 
the  value  attributable  to  those  lands. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  doing 
a  thing  that  may  indeed  be  a  very 
small,  almost  an  inestimatably  small 
act,  or  it  might  be  a  very  great  thing. 


It  mfght  be  opening  the  door  to  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  ft  may  be  practi- 
cally a  futile  thing  if  the  lands  that 
are  probably  involved  in  these  claims 
happen  to  turn  out  to  be  relatively  few 
acres  in  relatively  nonvaluable  loca- 
tions. 

But  as  was  used  metaphorically  or 
rhetorically  in  the  subcommittee  dis- 
cussion, suppose  it  was  30  acres  of 
downtown  Tulsa?  We  are  assuming 
that  is  not  involved.  But  nonetheless 
suppose  you  had  some  very  valuable 
acreage  used  for  other  purjjoses  in  the 
heart  of  a  municipality  for  a  number 
of  years,  with  quite  a  bit  of  value  at- 
tributed to  those  lands  and  the  build- 
ings built  oft  them?  What  kind  of  dis- 
ruptions are  likely  to  be  caused? 

We  are  talking  mainly  about  dam- 
ages to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of 
course.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
court  would  apply  the  values  as  of 
1906  when  the  conversion  occurred  or 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

I  think  we  cannot  necessarily  make 
that  assumption  that  it  would  be  1906 
values  that  would  be  used. 

So  a  lot  of  these  unknown  answers 
to  questions  that  are  yet  to  be  articu- 
lated and  made  record  of  really  should 
have  been  determined  before  the  rail- 
road station  lands  claim  portion  of 
this  bill  came  forward  for  consider- 
ation by  the  House. 

It  was  our  thinking  that  very  likely 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  would  have  examined 
this  bill  in  sequential  referral.  That,  as 
I  understand  it,  did  not  occur.  It  was 
rather  summarily  dealt  with,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  by  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  without  the 
kind  of  hearings  that  would  give  rise 
to  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  have  an  in- 
complete record  on  which  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  brought  up 
under  a  rule  so  that  the  amendment 
could  be  presented  to  separate  these 
two  claims  and  to  eliminate  from  this 
bill  the  one  relating  to  the  railroad 
station  lands  claims. 

I  think  it  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  and  it  may  indeed,  when  the 
record  is  made,  prove  to  be  every  bit  as 
proper  a  claim,  but  at  this  point  we  do 
not  have  that  record  to  exhibit  that 
and  I  would  urge  that  the  bill  be  de- 
feated on  suspension. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlemsin  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walkir). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  2329. 

I  have  appreciated  the  discussion  of 
the  railroad  claims  portion  of  the  bill 
and  I  think  that  it  makes  adequate 


enough  reason  for  voting  against  the 
bill  under  suspension. 

However.  I  also  want  to  point  out  to 
the  membership  that,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  this  legislation 
would  waive  a  clear  policy  of  Congress, 
that  of  the  statute  of  limitations  appli- 
cable to  Indian  claims.  By  enactment 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Act  of  1946,  Con- 
gress established  an  unambiguous  stat- 
utory policy  that  all  tribal  claims 
which  arose  prior  to  August  13,  1946, 
were  to  be  filed  within  5  years  and 
that  no  claim  not  so  presented  "may 
thereafter  be  submitted  to  any  court 
or  administrative  agency  for  consider- 
ation, nor  will  such  claim  thereafter 
be  entertained  by  Congress." 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  con- 
cerned that  part  of  H.R.  2329  would 
permit  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa to  bring  suit  on  any  claim  it  be- 
lieves it  has  for  damage  to  tribal  assets 
arising  out  of  the  construction  of  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  system.  I 
note  that  the  bill  does  not  say  that 
there  is  any  such  claim.  It  does  not 
give  any  credence  to  the  legitimacy  of 
such  a  claim. 

I  raise  this  issue  because  notwith- 
standing the  ownership  rights  of  the 
tribe  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
United  States  is  simply  not  obligated 
to  compensate  for  any  destruction  of 
property  resulting  from  a  Federal 
project  In  the  aid  of  navigation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  H.R.  2329  per- 
mits the  institution  of  legal  action, 
and  only  the  institution  of  legal 
action.  It  will  be  a  lawsuit  that  will 
have  a  predetermined  result.  That  is, 
there  is  no  legitimate  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  the  exercise  of 
its  navigational  servitude. 

What  we  are  permitting  here  Is  to 
allow  the  tribe  to  file  a  lawsuit,  have 
the  United  States  defend  the  action, 
and  have  the  courts  render  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Government  on 
the  claim  that  the  tribe  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  activities  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  the 
navigational  servitude. 

H.R.  2329  certainly  does  not  waive 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise Its  authority  under  the  commerce 
clause,  nor  does  it  provide  that  there 
should  be  any  compensation  paid.  The 
resources  of  the  Justice  Department, 
the  tribe  and  the  courts  would  be 
wasted.  I  believe  that  Congress  is 
simply  passing  the  decision  to  another 
fonun.  the  courts.  I  believe  we  should 
exercise  our  responsibility  directly. 

Because  H.R.  2329  abrogates  a  long 
held  policy  of  the  Congress,  a  policy 
that  has  been  subject  to  few  excep- 
tions, and  because  it  permits  litigation 
over  an  issue  which  can  have  only  one 
result,  along  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  I  oppose  passage  of  H.R.  2329. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 
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the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2329,  a  bill  to  allow 
the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chicka- 
saw Tribes  to  bring  certain  claims 
against  the  United  States  in  Federal 
courts. 

This  legislation  was  jointly  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Because  of  the  complete  and 
thorough  Job  done  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  its  subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  these  commenda- 
ble efforts,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  decided  to  allow 
the  Judiciary  to  bring  the  bill  on  the 
floor  without  further  action  by  the 
committee. 

The  bill,  as  amended  and  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  is  not 
an  adjudication  of  these  claims  in 
these  tribes'  favor  or  not  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  these  tribes.  It  just 
waives  applicable  statute  of  limitations 
and  allows  the  three  tribes  to  file  their 
claims  in  Federal  courts  so  that  the 
courts  can  decide  whether  legally, 
these  tribes  are  entitled  to  any  dam- 
ages. Since  the  bill,  as  reported,  will 
only  allow  the  three  tribes  to  have 
their  day  in  court  I  urge  passage  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary concerning  those  remarks. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Coaofrmi  oh  Iiitkrior  and  Insu- 
lar ArPAiRs. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1982. 
Hon.  Prrra  W.  RoDmo.  Jr.. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the   Judiciary, 
Hoiue  of  Representative*,   Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  ordered,  the  bill.  H.R.  2329  reported 
with  an  amendment.  As  you  know,  this  leg- 
islation was  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  because 
It  contained  matter  within  our  Jurisdiction. 

This  Committee's  staff  has  worked  closely 
with  your  staff  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill.  They  have  advised  me  that  the  bill 
as  ordered  reported  by  your  Committee  Is 
supported  by  the  Cherokee  Tribe  and  other 
concerned  parties.  In  order  to  avoid  the  du- 
plication of  the  efforts  of  your  Committee, 
this  Is  to  advise  you  that  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor 
when  and  as  you  deem  appropriate  without 
further  action  by  our  Committee.  This  pro- 
cedure also  has  been  cleared  with  the  rele- 
vant minority  memliers  of  this  Committee. 

Nothing  In  this  letter  should  be  construed 
to  waive  or  impair  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
over  relevant  matter  In  the  bill.  H.R.  2329. 
Sincerely. 

Morris  K.  Udall. 

ChairmarL 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
happen  to  be  on  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affair  Committee  and  I  think  that 
this  Is  a  case  that  is  crying  out  for  ap- 
proval by  this  House. 

The  issue  is  a  very  simple  one.  Is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
going  to  hide  behind  a  technicality  to 
prevent  the  Cherokees  and  the  other 
Indian  nations  affected  from  having 
their  day  in  court? 

Now.  it  is  a  sad  irony  that  one  of  the 
most  black  marks  on  this  Nation's  his- 
tory was  the  treatment  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  back  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury. If  any  of  you  have  gone  to  Cher- 
okee. N.C..  where  the  Cherokee  Nation 
originated,  and  attended  the  wonder- 
ful dramatic  presentation  there  that 
goes  on  each  evening  during  the 
simuner.  or  have  read  the  history  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  you  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  was  inflicted  upon  these 
people  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  famous  march  of  tears  under 
which  all  of  the  Cherokees  that  could 
be  rounded  up.  in  North  Carolina, 
were  marched  on  foot,  in  terrible, 
severe  weather,  all  the  way  from 
North  Carolina  to  Oklahoma,  many  of 
them  dying  on  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  acts  in  our  history.  It  is 
comparable  to  the  infamous  Bataan 
death  march  that  the  Japanese  inflict- 
ed on  our  soldiers  in  World  War  II. 

So  here  we  have  a  Native  American 
nation  with  which  we  have  been  work- 
ing to  make  some  sort  of  restitution  to 
wipe  out  that  kind  of  blot  on  our  his- 
torical record  and  one  of  the  things  we 
did  was  a  generous  land  settlement  for 
those  who  went  to  Oklahoma.  Among 
other  things,  that  land  settlement 
gave  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  title 
to  the  lands  in  question  in  this  bill. 

Now  there  is  not  any  question  but 
that  at  one  time  they  could  have 
brought  an  action  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  or  the  Court  of  Claims.  Why  was 
not  an  action  brought?  Well,  in  the 
case  of  the  riverbed  claims,  it  was  not 
brought  l>ecause  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  negotiating,  and  nego- 
tiated for  several  years,  and  gave  the 
Cherokees  cause  to  believe  that  they 
would  achieve  a  settlement  by  agree- 
ment rather  than  having  to  go  to 
court.  But  then  after  the  statute  of 
limitations  expired,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  said,  in  effect.  "So  sorry, 
we  have  decided  we  are  not  going  to 
agree  with  you  and  now  you  cannot 
bring  an  action  because  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  expired."  Is  this  Jus- 
tice? 

That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  to  see 
that  Justice  is  done. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  station 
Isolds  claims,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  trustee  at  that  time 
for  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  country, 
had  a  fiduciary  duty  to  assert  those 


claims  in  a  timely  manner.  They  failed 
to  do  so.  Can  they  now  be  heard  to  say 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run 
and  the  court  proceedings  are  no 
longer  applicable  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  even  allow  these  people  to 
have  their  day  in  court? 

The  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
raised  some  questions  about  what  the 
exact  nature  of  the  claims  were  and 
where  the  lands  were  located  and  what 
the  amounts  were.  That  is  not  the  job 
is  this  body  to  decide.  That  is  what  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  for.  They  can  sort 
out  the  facts.  They  can  sort  out  the 
amounts  involved  and  they  can  come 
to  a  decision.  They  may  well  hold  that 
in  some  cases  there  are  no  valid 
claims. 

But  that  is  not  our  job  to  decide  and 
that  is  not  what  this  bill  decides.  All 
this  bill  does  is  say  that  these  people 
should  be  entitled  to  their  day  in 
court.  In  view  of  the  long  and  tragic 
history  of  injustices  inflicted  on  these 
Indian  peoples,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
see  that  they  are  entitled  to  that.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  heard  a  more  articulate  or 
eloquent  statement  as  to  what  is  at 
stake  here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  the 
Cherokee  Nation  a  great  service.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  appropriately 
pointed  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, whose  failure  to  act  has  made 
this  bill  necessary.  But  most  of  all  the 
gentleman  has  done  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma  a 
great  service  and  on  their  behalf,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  want  to  point  out  that  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Subcommittee,  has  the 
responsibility  beyond  dumping  every- 
thing off  to  the  Court  of  Claims  that 
might  come  to  us.    . 

If  we  sent  everything  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  bills  coming  before  our  sub- 
committee, the  courts  would  really  be 
swamped  and  their  expenses  would  l)e 
much  greater  than  they  should  be. 

The  subcommittee  has  certain  re- 
quirements and  certain  standards  that 
we  keep  before  referring  anything  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  before  approv- 
ing an  amount  of  money. 

D  1345 

Our  point  is  that  we  do  not  believe 
those  standards  were  met  as  to  the 
second  part  of  this  bill.  We  feel  we 
have  a  responsibility  beyond  Just  send- 
ing something  off  to  a  court  where  ex- 
penses are  going  to  be  borne. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  just  another  technicality 
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to  hide  behind.  It  is  a  very  important 
principle  of  law  on  every  level.  If  we 
did  not  have  the  statute  of  limitations, 
our  courts  would  be  so  swamped  that 
they  would  never  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  reponsibilities  that  they  are 
given  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

We  waive  that  statute  on  occasion 
where  principle  requires  us  to.  but  we 
do  not  waive  it  without  looking  into 
the  facts  smd  finding  what  they  are. 
first.  That  was  not  done  with  the 
second  half  of  this  bill  in  an  adequate 
fashion  to  convince  me  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
our  responsibility  was  met. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Well,  on  the  first 
point  the  gentleman  makes.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  subcommit- 
tee is  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee overruled  its  subcommittee,  so 
that  disposes  of  the  subcommittee's 
approach. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  felt  that 
the  subcommittee  should  have  taken  a 
different  approach. 

Second.  I  agree  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  important,  but  it  is  a 
technical  requirement  of  the  law.  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  see 
that  justice  is  done.  Where  the  admin- 
istration's hands  are  not  clean,  in  that 
they  abdicated  their  trusteeship  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  they  misled 
people  into  relying  on  good-faith  nego- 
tiations, to  their  detriment,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  that  point  justice 
demands  that  we  waive  what  is  basical- 
ly a  technical  feature  of  the  law. 

It  is  an  important  feature,  but  one 
that  we  have  waived  before  and  we 
should  do  it  again  and  the  committee 
felt  that  this  was  an  appropriate  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tleman please.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  first  portion  of 
the  bill  and  I  so  stated  as  I  made  my 
argimient.  that  it  should  be  paid,  it 
should  be  handled:  but  there  is  no 
showing  whatsoever  that  those  same 
facts  were  present  with  the  second 
part  of  the  bill— the  railroad  station 
claims. 

What  we  are  objecting  to  is  some- 
thing added  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  The  gentleman,  who  is 
a  distinguished  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, will  recall  that  when  the 
Justice  Department  testified  on  this 
bill,  there  was  no  mention  whatsoever 
of  any  opposition  by  the  Department 
to  the  station  grounds  case.  If  they 


were  going  to  object  to  it.  why  did 
they  not  testify  at  that  time? 

There  was  no  mention  of  their  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  As  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  any  other  de- 
partment, our  decisions  are  not  based 
upon  what  they  want  or  what  they  do 
no  want.  They  are  based  upon  what  we 
think  is  right  as  we  handle  the  cases 
that  come  before  the  Administrative 
Law  Subcommittee.  We  try  not  to  be 
hard-shelled  in  the  way  we  handle 
these  things. 

I  think  the  gentleman  may  very  well 
prove  his  case.  The  gentleman  may  be 
right  as  to  the  end  result,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  make  that  decision 
without  those  facts. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
conclude  today  by  saying  very  simply 
that  I  represent  the  area  around  the 
Arkansas  River. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
was  concise  and  articulate  in  summa- 
rizing what  the  issue  is  here.  It  is  a 
question  of  justice.  Have  we  been  just 
in  our  dealings  with  the  Indian  tribes? 

Second,  has  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  exercised  its  obligations  as 
trustee  for  those  Indian  tribes? 

I  think  when  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  ask  those  two  ques- 
tions they  will  find  that  justice  has 
not  been  served  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  failed  in  its 
trust  responsibility. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fuHher  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2329.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chairs 
prior  armouncement.  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


REAFFIRMING  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
THEIR  INSURANCE  ON  SAV- 
INGS DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  290)  reaffirming  that  deposits,  up 
to  the  statutorily  prescribed  amount. 
In  federally  insured  depository  institu- 
tions are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  290 

Whereas,  since  the  1930°s.  the  American 
people  have  relied  upon  pyderal  deposit  In- 
surance to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of 
their  funds  In  federally  Insured  depository 
Institutions:  and 


Whereas  the  security  of  such  funds  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  American  financial 
system:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  that  deposits,  up  to  the  statutorily 
prescril)ed  amount,  in  federally  Insured  de- 
pository institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

The  'SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  frohi  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
GERMAIN)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton  I  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  numerous  re- 
ports and  newsstories  have  discussed 
serious  problems  in  the  thrift  Indus- 
try, raising  fears  among  some  deposi- 
tors that  their  funds  might  be  jeop- 
ardized if  there  were  large-scale  fail- 
ures of  depository  institutions. 

The  resolution  before  the  House 
today  confirms  that  depositors  whose 
accounts  are  federally  insured  up  to 
the  sUtutory  $100,000  limit  of  Federal 
insurance  are  completely  protected  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  since 
the  1930's  the  American  people  have 
relied  upon  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
to  insure  the  safety  and  security  of 
their  funds  in  federally  Insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  and  that  the  security 
of  those  funds  is  an  essential  element 
of  our  American  financial  system. 

In  recent  times,  as  I  have  said,  the 
condition  of  certain  depository  institu- 
tions has  caused  some  depositors  to  be 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  their 
funds  in  such  depository  institutions 
and  to  seek  reassurance  regarding  the 
Federal  commitment  to  safeguard  the 
availability  of  these  funds. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  reaffirms 
that  deposits  up  to  the  statutorily  pre- 
scribed amount  in  federally  insured 
depository  Institutions  are.  indeed, 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  contents  of  this  resolution  have 
been  discussed  with  the  other  body 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  consensus 
on  the  contents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of- 
my  time. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
good     friend,     the    gentleman     from 
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Rhode  Island,  in  support  of  this  con- 
current resolution  which,  I  might  add, 
has  been  discussed  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  auid 
which  reflects  agreement  between  the 
two  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  mainly  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
restating  the  obvious.  For  over  50 
years  it  has  been  recognized  through- 
out our  country  that  insured  deposits 
are  supported  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. As  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980.  individual  deposits 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

This  legislation  simply  restates  that 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  states  that, 
indeed,  not  only  are  they  Insured  but 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is 
behind  these  deposits. 

Some  say  that  this  step  that  we  are 
taking,  is  totally  unnecessary,  but  we 
were  asked  to  do  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
It  wholeheartedly  and  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  our  friend  and  fellow  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  rise  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Recent  events  have,  indeed,  caused 
some  depositors  to  become  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  their  savings  ac- 
counts in  these  institutions.  We  are 
here  today  merely  to  express  the  sen- 
timent of  Congress  that  depositors  in 
federally  Insured  institutions  need  not 
be  concerned  about  their  accounts, 
which  in  many  cases  may  be  their 
entire  life  savings. 

Deposit  insurance  was  first  discussed 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
created  in  1913.  It  was  finally,  enacted 
into  law  in  1933  with  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
insurance  at  that  time  was  $2,500.  I 
might  say.  Today,  of  course,  we  know 
that  deposits  are  insured  up  to 
$100,000. 

I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out  here 
on  the  House  floor  today  that  not  one 
single  account  has  ever  lost  any  money 
or  put  another  way  not  one  single  in- 
sured depositor  has  ever  lost  any 
money  in  these  institutions  since  the 
accounts  have  been  insured. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  have  adequate  funds  to 
meet  all  their  needs:  but  we  are  restat- 
ing it  here  that  the   full   faith   and 


credit  of  the  United  States  is  behind 
these  insurance  funds. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Moffett). 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  security  hallmark 
of  the  American  financial  system  is  de- 
posit insurance.  Since  its  initiation  in 
1934.  it  has  been  the  single  most  im- 
portaint  factor  in  creating  and  main- 
taining public  confidence  in  our  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Today,  the  sanctity  of  our  financial 
system  is  being  challenged  by  the 
problems  threatening  the  thrift  indus- 
try. Since  the  late  1970's,  the  indus- 
try's defined  mission  of  borrowing 
short  and  lending  long  to  finance 
home  mortgages  has  undercut  the  re- 
serve position  of  most  thrift  institu- 
tions. Rising  and  increasingly  volatile 
interest  rates  accompanying  inflation, 
together  with  the  creation  of  new 
market-rate  financial  instruments  and 
the  emergence  of  less  regulated  com- 
petition in  the  form  of  money  market 
mutual  funds  have  caused  the  cost  of 
money  to  thrifts  to  exceed  the  return 
on  their  mortgage  portfolios.  Current- 
ly, the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
depositors,  11.5  percent,  exceeds  the 
average  rate  of  return  from  mortgage 
investments.  10  percent,  for  a  negative 
spread  of  150  basis  points.  This  nega- 
tive profitability  has  been  translated 
into  a  gravely  deteriorating  net  worth 
for  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Compounding  the  profitability  prob- 
lem is  the  thrift  industry's  inability  to 
attract  new  deposits.  The  thrifts' 
share  of  retail  deposits  has  been  de- 
clining sharply  since  1979,  and  last 
year,  the  industry  experienced  a 
record  net  savings  outflow  of  $25.5  bil- 
lion. While  this  was  due  in  part  to  the 
weakening  competitive  position  of  reg- 
ulated financial  intermediaries  as  com- 
pared to  money  market  mutual  funds 
and  other  alternative  forms  of  savings, 
thrifts  have  been  losing  ground  to 
commercial  banks  as  well.  Clearly  de- 
positors have  come  to  feel  that  their 
money  may  now  be  safer  if  held  at 
commercial  banks.  In  the  case  of 
money  market  certificates,  for  exam- 
ple, where  thrifts  and  commercial 
banks  offer  virtually  identical  Instru- 
ments, balances  in  1981  decreased  by  1 
percent  at  thrifts  but  rose  almost  22 
percent  at  commercial  banks. 

Such  public  acknowledgement  of  the 
deteriorating  financial  condition  of 
the  thrift  industry  has  all  the  ear- 
markings  of  a  quiet  run.  An  open  run 
was  experienced  last  month  by  Hart- 
ford Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 


tion. As  the  plight  of  the  thrift  Indus- ' 
try  receives  more  attention  in  the 
media— perhaps  ironically  as  a  result 
of  efforts  to  rescue  it— a  nationwide 
rush  to  withdraw  funds  could  materi- 
alize. In  such  a  panic,  the  public— es- 
pecially that  part  of  it  old  enough  to 
recall  the  Depression— is  not  likely  to 
distinguish  between  thrifts  and  other 
depository  institutions. 

The  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Federal  agencies  which 
insure  deposits,  contain  $6.6  billion. 
$11.6  billion,  and  $178  million,  with  a 
$750  million.  $3  billion,  and  $100  mil- 
lion line  of  credit  respectively.  Public 
concern  is  growing,  however,  as  to 
whether  these  funds  are  sufficient  to 
cover  deposits  in  all  institutions  that 
may  fail.  There  is  particular  anxiety 
among  the  financially  more  sophisti- 
cated who  know  that  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury is  not  bound  legally  to  replenish 
the  insurance  funds  once  they  are  ex- 
hausted. 

In  order  to  stem  a  potential  panic 
and  to  restore  public  confidence  in  all 
types  of  federally  insured  depository 
institutions,  we  must  insure  that  funds 
will  be  available  to  every  depositor 
who  seeks  to  withdraw  them.  That  is 
what  this  resolution  reaffirms— that 
the  full  financial  resources  of  the  U.S. 
Government  stand  behind  federally  in- 
sured deposits  up  to  the  statutorily 
prescribed  amount.  I  urge  wide  biparti- 
san support  for  this  resolution.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  categorically  clear 
that  no  depositor  will  ever  lose  money 
in  an  insured  account  in  a  federally  in- 
sured depository  institution.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Depression  is  to  be 
learned,  not  repeated. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  think  that  in 
passing  the  resolution,  I  understand 
from  the  gentleman's  explanation 
what  he  intends  and  what  the  chair- 
man intends  on  the  bill,  but  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  get  in  the  record, 
though,  that  we  are  passing  this  reso- 
lution not  out  of  any  panic  that  there 
is  something  happening  within  the 
economy,  that  might  cause  people  to 
think  that  this  was  a  necessary  emer- 
gency kind  of  action.  If  I  understand 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman, 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  simply  pro- 
viding assurance  that  has  always  been 
there  that,  indeed,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  stand  behind  the  deposits 
of  people,  particularly  in  the  savings 
and  loans  of  the  country,  and  that  we 
are  not  taking  any  kind  of  emergency 
step  here. 
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Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  The  gentle- 
man's assumption  is  absolutely  correct 
and  I  am  glad  he  brought  it  up  if  he 
had  that  thought  in  mind  at  all.  No; 
this  is  something,  as  I  say.  that  has 
been  there  for  50  years.  This  is  stating 
the  obvious  and  I  am  Just  very  happy 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
,       Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  It  is  a  reaffirma- 
'    tion  as  we  approach  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  deposit  Insurance. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  I  want  to  Join  in  the  comments  of 
my  esteemed  chairman  in  that  regard, 
but  I  would  like  to  address  a  question 
to  the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  strong  support  of  it.  but  I 
would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  that  if 
necessary  to  increase  the  Treasury 
drawing  rights,  which  are  approxi- 
mately $750  million  as  of  today,  if  that 
became  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  this  resolution,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  opinion  that  this  Con- 
gress should  and  probably  would  do  so 
If  it  became  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Once  again. 
I  assure  the  gentleman.  I  would  abso- 
lutely endorse  the  idea  if  it  ever 
became  necessary  that  additional 
funds  were  needed  at  that  time  and  I 
wish  to  assure  the  gentleman  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  not  only 
would  I  support  It.  but  the  House 
would  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  fiirther  requests  for  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  290  reaffirming  to 
the  American  people  that  the  United 
States  stands  behind  their  Insured  de- 
posits. 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  some 
circles  to  raise  the  specter  that  Feder- 
al deposit  insurance  is  inadequate. 
This  talk  is  irresponsible  and  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  the  United  States 
stands  behind  the  Federal  agencies 
that  insure  each  depositors'  account 
up  to  $100,000. 

Articles  in  popular  magazines  and 
television  shows  about  the  1929  crash 
have  also  contributed  to  raising  base- 
leas  fears.  In  one  town  a  combination 
of  a  newspaper  report  and  a  television 
movie  led  to  a  temporary  run  on  a 


local  savings  institution.  If  depositors 
had  only  stopped  for  a  minute  to  re- 
member that  their  deposits  are  in- 
sured by  the  United  States,  they  could 
have  saved  themselves  wasted  time 
suid  effort. 

The  resolution  that  we  consider 
today  reaffirms  and  reenforces  to  the 
American  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment fully  stands  behind  their  insured 
deposits.  Many  of  us  lived  through  the 
Depression  and  we  recall  the  effect  of 
bank  failures  on  small  savers.  Life  sav- 
ings were  wiped  out  overnight.  To  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  the  Congress  insti- 
tuted Federal  deposit  insurance.  Since 
we  began  that  insurance  nearly  50 
years  ago.  not  one  American  has  ever 
lost  1  cent  of  his  insured  deposits. 
That  is  a  record  that  we  will  keep 
Intact  this  year,  next  year,  and  for  as 
long  as  the  United  States  exists.  Every 
depositor  in  every  insured  institution 
can  rest  assured  that  his  or  her  depos- 
it is  completely  safe  up  to  the  $100,000 
insurance  limit. 

Today  85  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies own  their  own  homes.  That  phe- 
nomenal rate  of  homeownership  is  due 
to  the  great  success  that  thrift  institu- 
tions have  had  in  attracting  the  depos- 
its of  American  savers.  A  large  comer- 
stone  that  guaranteed  the  attraction 
of  those  deposits  is  the  knowledge  that 
the  money  is  insured  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  safety  of  that  money 
has  contributed  in  large  part  to  this 
Nation's  ability  to  provide  the  money 
necessary  to  build  affordable  housing 
for  the  average  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does  not 
add  any  new  legal  rights  backing  de- 
posit insurance.  No  new  rights  could 
be  added  since  the  United  States  al- 
ready fully  stands  behind  these  depos- 
its. It  is  unfortunate  that  media  sto- 
ries concerning  the  condition  of  thrift 
institutions  have  led  to  unreasoned 
fear  about  the  safety  of  deposits. 
These  deposits  are  safe,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  As  President  Roose- 
velt, who  helped  found  deposit  insur- 
eince  said,  "we  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself."* 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 290  which  reaffirms  that  federal- 
ly insured  deposits  will  be  protected  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  set 
the  record  straight  and  to  allay  the 
fears  of  those  depositors  who  remem- 
ber too  clearly  the  days  before  Federal 
Goverrmient  account  insurance  was  in 
force— the  days  before  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  were  cre- 
ated. Since  these  insurance  programs 
were  created  during  the  1930's.  it  has 
been  implicit  that  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  stand 
behind  every  deposit  in  an  insured  in- 
stitution, up  to  the  account  insurance 


limit.  By  passing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  290,  we  can  explicitly  reas- 
sure our  constituents. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  safety  and  soundness  of  de- 
pository institutions  is  being  pre- 
served. Yet  public  anxiety  has  been 
aroused  by  news  stories.  Consequently, 
problems  exist.  Without  this  backing, 
these  institutions  will  be  hard  put  to 
assist  economic  recovery  through  lend- 
ing for  houses,  automobiles,  and  other 
consumer  goods,  not  to  mention  loans 
for  small  businesses  and  the  agricul- 
tural sector. 

This  Is  a  needless  and  self-defeating 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  self-de- 
feating because  individuals  making 
withdrawals  are  draining  the  very  cap- 
ital pool  they  must  rely  upon  for  len- 
dable  funds.  It  is  further  self-defeating 
for  those  who  are  having  to  pay  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  law  for  early 
withdrawal.  It  is  needless  because, 
since  the  1930's.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  its  agencies  has  insured 
savings  deposits.  Currently,  the  level 
of  that  Insurance  is  $100,000  per  ac- 
count. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290.  It  is 
important  that  we  pass  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  these  finan- 
cial Institutions,  and.  by  so  doing,  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  recovery 
which  this  Nation  so  desperately 
needs.* 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  House  re- 
alize the  meaning  and  ramifications  of 
this  resolution  before  voting  on  It. 
Since  the  resolution  was  Introduced 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  and  is  not  yet 
in  print.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  explain  its  meaning. 

Present  law  does  not  affirm  that  the 
"full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States"  stand  behind  all  insured  de- 
posits. The  use  of  the  word  "reaffirm- 
ing" is  seriously  misleading,  causing 
some  to  think  that  the  House  is  simply 
restating  present  law.  It  is  not.  Depos- 
its are  backed  only  by  the  insurance 
funds'  reserves.  Premiums  paid  by  de- 
pository institutions  are  the  source  of 
those  reserves,  not  tax  revenues.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  limited  borrowing  au- 
thority from  the  Treasury. 

These  insurance  funds  were  sup- 
posed to  operate  like  private  insurance 
funds,  with  claims  paid  out  of  reserves 
accumulated  through  premiums.  This 
resolution  changes  the  whole  method 
of  backing  the  deposits. 

This  resolution  neither  appropriates 
funds  nor  allows  the  insurance  agen- 
cies-FDIC.  FSUC,  and  NCUSIF-to 
draw  funds  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury. But  I  am  confident  such  funds 
would  be  appropriated  or  made  avail- 
able in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  is  a  major  new 
commitment  of  the  Government,  con- 
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stltutlng  a  moral  obligation  of  enor- 
mous proportions. 

Third,  the  present  reserves  of  the 
three  Insurance  agencies  are  about  1.4 
percent  of  the  insured  deposits.  There 
are  approximately  $1.5  trillion  in  in- 
sured deposits,  but  only  $22  billion  In 
reserves.  By  contrast,  the  reserves  of 
the  life  Insurance  companies  amount 
to  about  11  percent  of  their  insurance 
in  force,  with  additional  assets  besides. 
If  the  reserves  of  the  funds  are  inad- 
equate, and  they  obviously  are.  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  institutions 
should  be  raised.  There  is  no  reason 
the  taxpayers  should  be  rolled  in 
order  to  compensate  for  our  present  ir- 
responsible policy  of  low  premiums. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  pub- 
lic's growing  fear  for  the  safety  of 
their  deposits.  This  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  reassure  the  public.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  may  actually  precipi- 
tate a  panic.  If  things  are  so  bad— and 
they  apparently  are— that  measures 
such  as  this  are  necessary,  any  alert 
depositor  is  going  to  take  prompt 
action  to  protect  his  assets. 

Finally,  for  too  long  we  have  been 
trying  to  fool  the  American  people 
with  our  paper  money,  fractional  re- 
serve banking  system.  Now  the  chick- 
ens are  coming  home  to  roost.  This 
resolution  makes  it  clear  that  our  re- 
sponse to  a  banking  panic  will  be  hy- 
perinflation of  the  currency.  The 
proper  question  is  not.  Will  the  deposi- 
tors get  their  money?  It  is  rather.  Will 
their  money  be  worth  anything  when 
they  get  it?  It  is  too  late  to  continue 
patching  up  the  holes  in  our  sinking 
monetary  system;  Congress  has  bam- 
boozled the  people  for  too  long.  Let  us 
not  pabii  this  resolution  ignorant  of  its 
meaning  and  hope  that  the  problems 
we  have  caused  will  disappear.* 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  290.  reaffirming  that 
deposits,  in  federally  insured  deposito- 
ry institutions,  up  to  the  statutorily 
prescribed  amount,  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

High  interest  rated  and  overacceler- 
ation  of  the  deregulation  efforts  re- 
garding the  thrift  Industry  have 
threatened  the  livelihood  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Combined  with  profitability 
problems  caused  by  high  and  volatile 
interest  rates,  the  industry  has  en- 
countered difficulty  in  attracting  new 
deposits  to  their  institutions.  There- 
fore, while  their  cost  of  funds  has  in- 
creased dramatically,  their  return  on 
assets  has  risen  too  slowly  in  all  but  a 
few  cases.  These  short-term  problems, 
however,  can  be  overcome  as  long  as 
.confidence  in  the  system  remains. 

This  resolution  simply  restates  the 
fact  that  these  deposits  are  insured 
and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  stand  behind  them.  The 
devastating  effect  that  high  interest 
rates  have  had  on  all  sectors  of  our 


economy  is  certainly  of  concern  to  all 
of  us.  However,  those  individuals  who 
have  deposited  their  hard  earned 
funds  in  federally  insured  accounts 
need  not  worry.  While  I  hope  this  res- 
olution is  urmecessary.  I  stand  behind 
it  100  percent.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  290. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  win  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE  ACT 
OF  1982 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
4717)  to  delay  for  1  year  the  effective 
date  of  certain  provisions  recognizing 
gain  on  certain  dispositions  of  LIFO 
inventories,  to  make  adjustments  in 
the  net  operating  loss  carryback  and 
carry-forward  rules  for  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  and  to 
require  Information  returns  with  re- 
spect to  safe  harbor  leases,  with  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  consists  of  the  text 
of  H.R.  5836.  insist  on  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  I-TAX  PROVISIONS 
SECTION   101.  SHORT  TITLE   AMENDMENT  OF   1»S4 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of  1982  ". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  CoDE.-Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 


a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  I«2.  DELAY  IN  PROVISION  RECOGNIZING  GAIN 
ON  CERTAIN  DISPOSITIONS  OF  LIFO 
INVENTORIES. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  403(b)  of  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 
(relating  to  effective  date  for  recognition  of 
gain  on  certain  dispositions  of  LIFO  inven- 
tories) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  31.  1982". 

SEC.  1*3.  ADJl'STMENTS  TO  NET  OPERATING  LOSS 
CARRYBACK  AND  CARRYFORWARD 
RULES  FOR  FEDERAL  NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

(a)  10- Year  Carryback  and  5- Year  Carry- 
PORWARS  POR  Losses  Other  Than  Mortgage 
Disposition  Losses.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 172(b)  (relating  to  net  operating  loss 
carrybaclis  and  carryovers)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  and  (I)  as 
subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J),  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (O)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  a  net  operating  loss  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981- 

"(l)  such  loss,  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
FNMA  mortgage  disposition  loss  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (D).  shall  be— 

"(I)  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  10  Uxable  years  preceding  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  loss,  and 

••(ID  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the 
taxable  year  of  the  loss,  and 

"(11)  the  FNMA  mortgage  disposition  loss 
shall  be— 

•'(I)  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable 
year  of  the  loss,  and 

"(II)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the 
taxable  year  of  the  loss."". 

(b)  Rules  Relating  to  FNMA  Mortgage 
Disposition  Loss.— Section  172  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (I)  and  (J)  as 
subsections  (J)  and  (k).  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•(I)  Rules  Relating  to  FNMA  Mortgage 
Disposition  Loss.- 

•■(1)  FNMA  mortgage  dispobition  loss  de- 
pined.— 

'•(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (bKlMH)  and  this  subsection,  the  term 
FNMA  mortgage  disposition  loss"  means  for 
any  taxable  year  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  losses  for  such  year  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  mortgages,  securities,  and 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  over 

••(ID  the  gains  for  such  year  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  such  assets. 

■•(B)  FNMA  mortgage  disposition  loss 
cannot  exceed  the  net  operating  loss  por 
THE  YEAR.— The  amount  of  the  FNMA  mort- 
gage disposition  loss  for  any  Uxable  year 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  net  operating 
loss  for  such  year. 

••(C)  Foreclosure  transactions  not  in- 
cluded.—In  applying  subparagraph  (A),  any 
gain  or  loss  which  Is  attributable  to  a  mort- 
gage foreclosure  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

•■(2)  Coordination  wrrn  subsection 
iBMji.- In  applying  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b).  a  FNMA  mortgage  dUposltlon 
loss  shall  be  treated  In  a  manner  similar  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  foreign  expropria- 
tion loss  is  treated."". 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 
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(1)  Subpangraph  (A)  of  section  173(b)(1) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "(H),  and  (I)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(H),  (I),  and 
(J)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(bHl) 
l>  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (I)"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(H).  and  (J)". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (I)  of  section  172(bHl), 
as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a).  Is  amend- 
ed by  strilLlng  out  subsection  (i)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof   subsection  (J)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  172(J>.  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (b).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (bKlKH)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"8UbsecUon(bKlXI)".  s 

(d)  Erracrm  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  net  oper- 
ating losses  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1981. 

SBC  IM.  AWAROmC  Of  REA80NABLK  UTICATION 
C08T8  TO  TAXPAYKK  WHUUC  TAXPAY- 
n  PUVAILS  AND  imiTKD  STATES 
POSITION  WAS  ITOKEASONABLS. 

<a)  In  Onmua.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
76  (relating  to  proceedings  by  taxpayer  and 
third  parties)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  7430  as  section  7431  and  by  inserting 
after  section  7429  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  74SS.  AWABOING  OF  RBASONABLB  LITIGA- 
TION <X)flT8  WHBBB  TAXPAYBB  PltE- 
VAILS  AND  UNTTBD  STATBS  POSITION 
WAS  UNBBASONABLB. 

"(a)  In  OKNCtAL.— In  the  case  of  any  civil 
proceeding  which  is— 

"(1)  brought  by  or  against  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  determina- 
tion, collection,  or  refund  of  any  tax.  Inter- 
est, or  penalty  under  this  title,  and 

"(2)  brought  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  Tax  C^urt), 
if  the  position  of  the  United  States  In  such 
proceeding  was  unreasonable,  the  prevailing 
party  may  be  awarded  a  Judgment  for  rea- 
sonable litigation  costs  incurred  In  such  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(b)  LnOTATIONS.— 

"(1)  Aw  ABO  MAT  NOT  BZCBBD  ISO.OOO.— The 

amount  of  reasonable  litigation  costs  which 
may  be  awarded  under  subsection  (a)  «rith 
respect  to  any  proceeding  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000. 

"(2)     RXQUIXBlfBNT     THAT     AOMINISTKATIVB 

K-TMBDiKs  SB  BXRAusTBS.— A  Judgment  for 
reasonable  litigation  costs  shall  not  be 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
court  determines  that  the  prevailing  party 
has  exhausted  the  administrative  remedies 
available  to  such  party  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

"(3)  Only  costs  allocablx  to  tmx  Unitbd 
Statbs.— An  award  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  only  for  reasonable  litigation 
costs  which  are  aUocable  to  the  United 
States  and  not  to  any  other  party  to  the 
proceeding. 

"(4)  Exclusion  or  obcuuutokt  xudqhxnt 

PBOCKXDINOS.— 

"(A)  In  oenbbal.— No  award  for  reasonable 
litigation  costs  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  declaratory 
Judgment  proceeding. 

"(B)  ExcBPTioN  poa  sicnoH  sokcks)  d«- 
tbrmihation  rxvocation  pkocxbsings.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
ceeding which  involves  the  revocation  of  a 
determiiuitlon  that  the  organization  Is  de- 
scribed In  section  501(cK3). 

"(c)  DBTiNinoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"( 1 )  RBASONABLB  UTIOATION  COSTS.— 

"(A)  In  obnbkal.- The  term  reasonable 
litigation  costs'  includes— 


"(1)  reasonable  court  costs. 

"(U)  the  reasonable  expenses  of  expert 
witnesses  in  connection  with  the  civil  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(ill)  the  reasonable  cost  of  any  study, 
analysis,  engineering  report,  test,  or  project 
which  Is  found  by  the  court  to  be  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  party's  case,  and 

"(tv)  reasonable  fees  paid  or  Incurred  for 
the  services  of  attorneys  in  connection  with 
the  civil  proceeding. 

"(B)     PXBSONS     AnTHOKIZBD     TO     PRACTICB 

SBPORB  TAX  cotjRT.— In  the  case  of  any  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Tax  Court,  fees  for  the  serv- 
ices of  an  individual  (whether  or  not  an  at- 
torney) who  Is  authorized  to  practice  before 
the  Tax  Court  shall  be  treated  as  fees  for 
the  services  of  an  attorney. 

"(2)  Pbbvailihc  pabty.— 

"(A)  In  gbnbbal.— The  term  'prevailing 
party'  means  any  party  to  any  proceeding 
described  in  subsection  (a)  (other  than  the 
United  States  or  any  creditor  of  the  taxpay- 
er Involved)  which— 

"(i)  has  substantially  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  in  controversy,  or 

"(11)  has  substantially  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  significant  issue  or  set  of 
Issues  presented. 

"(B)  Spbcial  rulb  por  section  BOKCMSI 
organizations.— In  any  proceeding  where— 

"(I)  the  most  significant  Issue  (or  set  of 
Issues)  presented  Is  the  deductibility  under 
section  170.  S42(c).  2055.  210«(aM2).  or  2522 
of  a  transfer  to  or  for  the  use  of  an  organi- 
zation described  in  section  501(cM3)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a).  and 

"(II)  a  party  to  such  proceeding  has  sub- 
stantially prevailed  with  respect  to  such 
Issue  (or  set  of  Issues), 

such  organization  may  also  be  treated  as  a 
prevailing  party. 

"(3)  DrrBBmNATIONS  as  to  trWRBASONABLB- 

NBSS  AND  AS  TO  PRXVAiuNO  PABTT.— Any  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)  as  to 
whether  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  proceeding  was  unreasonable,  and  any 
determination  under  paragraph  (2)  as  to 
whether  a  person  Is  a  prevailing  party,  shall 
be  made— 

"(A)  by  the  court,  or 

"(B)  by  agreement  ot  the  parties. 

"(4)  Crvn.  pboczxding  includes  cvm. 
ACTION.— The  term  'dvU  proceeding*  in- 
cludes a  civil  action. 

"(d)  Procbdubb  on  Appeal.- An  order 
granting  or  denying  an  award  for  reasonable 
litigation  costs  under  subsection  (a),  in 
whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  the  decision  or  Judgment  In  the  case. 

"(e)  Coordination  Wfth  Other  Provi- 
sions op  Law.— Section  2412  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
costs,  fees,  and  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subsection  (b)). 
Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  pre- 
vent the  awarding,  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  2412  of  title  28.  of  costs  enumerated 
In  section  1920  of  title  28  (as  In  effect  In  Oc- 
tober 1. 1981). 

"(f)  TBamNATioN.— This  section  (other 
than  subsection  (e))  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceeding  commenced  after  September  30, 
1984." 

(b)  Penalty  pob  Using  Tax  Court  Pro- 
ceedings POR  Delay:  Penalty  por  Frivolous 
OR  Groundless  Procebding.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6873  (relating  to  damages 
assessable  by  Instituting  proceedings  before 
the  Tax  Court  merely  for  delay )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Whenever  It  appears  to 
the  Tax  Court  that  proceedings  before  It 


have  been  instituted  or  maintained  by  the 
taxpayer  primarily  for  delay  or  that  the 
taxpayer's  position  In  such  proceedings  is 
frivolous  or  groundless,  damages  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $5,000  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Tax 
Court  In  Its  decision." 

(c)  Conporminc  Amxndiibnts.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  76  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  7430  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  Items: 

"Sec.  7430.  Awarding  of  reasonable  litiga- 
tion costs  where  taxpayer  pre- 
vails and  United  States  posi- 
tion was  unreasonable. 
"Sec.  7431.  Cross  references." 

(2HA)  The  section  heading  of  section  6673 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Mbbxlt  pob 
Delay."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pbi- 
MABiLY  POR  Delay.  Etc.  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"merely  for  delay."  in  the  Item  relating  to 
section  6673  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"primarily  for  delBy,  etc." 

(d)  Eppective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  Oenbbal.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  b^ 
this  section  shall  apply— 

(A)  to  any  action  or  proceeding  (not  in  the 
Tax  Court)  which  is  pending  on  October  1, 
1981,  or  commenced  on  or  after  such  date, 
and  » 

(B)  to  any  action  or  proceeding  in  the  Tax 
Court  commenced  after  December  31.  1982. 
Such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  any 
costs,  fees,  or  other  expenses  awarded 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Penalty.— The  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)(2)  shall  apply  to  any 
action  or  proceeding  in  the  Tax  Court  com- 
menced after  December  31,  1981. 

sec  IM.  UMITATION  on  acceleration  or  AC- 
CBUAL  or  TAXES  not  to  APPLY  TO 
CEBTAIN  TAXPAYERS. 

(a)  Section  461(dXl)  Not  to  Apply  to 
Cebtain  Taxpayers.— Section  461  (relating 
to  general  rule  for  taxable  year  of  deduc- 
tion) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Subsection  (d)(1)  Dobs  Not  Apply  to 
Cebtain  Taxpayers.- 

"(1)  Tazpaybxs  not  pbbviously  subject 
to  the  accblbbatbd  tax.- 

"(A)  In  oenbbal. —Subsection  (d)(1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  action  of  a  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a 
new  taxpayer. 

"(B)  New  taxpateb  dbpined.— Por  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  a  taxpayer  Is  a 
new  taxpayer  with  respect  to  an  action  If,  at 
no  time  before  such  action  took  effect,  was 
the  taxpayer  (or  a  predecessor)  liable  for 
any  tax  the  time  for  accrual  of  which  was 
accelerated  by  such  action. 

"(2)  Taxpayer  who  elects  suspense  ac- 
count.— 

"(A)  In  oenbbal.— Subsection  (dMl)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  action  of  a  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tion If  the  taxpayer— 

"(1)  makes  an  election  under  this  para- 
graph, and 

"'(ii)  establishes  a  suspense  account  for 
each  tax  the  accrual  of  which  was  acceler- 
ated by  such  action. 

"(B)  Initial  opening  balance.— For  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  the  election  ap- 
plies, the  opening  balance  of  the  suspense 
account  with  respect  to  any  tax  shall  be  the 
largest  amount  of  such  tax  which  would 
have  been  allowable  as  a  deduction  to  the 
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taxpayer  for  any  of  the  3  immediately  pre- 
ceding taxable  years. 
"(C)  Adjustments  in  suspense  account.— 
"(1)  Reduction.— At  the  close  of  each  tax- 
able year,  the  suspense  account  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  opening  balance  of  the  suspense 
account  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(II)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  (of  the  current  year 
and  the  2  immediately  preceding  taxable 
years)  for  which  the  deduction  for  the  tax 
involved  was  (or  would  have  been)  the  larg- 
est. 

"(11)  Increase.— At  the  close  of  each  tax- 
able year,  the  suspense  account  shall  be  in- 
creased (but  not  in  excess  of  the  initial 
opening  balance)  by  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
"(I)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  for  the  tax  Involved, 
over 

"(II)  the  opening  balance  of  the  expense 
account  for  the  taxable  year. 
"(D)  Income  adjustments.— 
"(I)  Reduction  allov^ted  as  a  deduction.— 
In  the  case  of  any  reduction  under  subpara- 
graph (C)(i)  in  the  account  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount  equal  to  such  reduction 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(11)  Increase  added  to  gross  income.— In 
the  case  of  any  increase  under  subpara- 
graph (C)(ll)  in  the  account  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount  equal  to  such  increase  shall 
be  included  in  gross  income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(ill)  Addition  to  gross  income  where 
initial  opening  balance  is  based  on  deduc- 
tion por  preceding  taxable  year.— If  the 
amount  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  deduction  which 
would  have  been  allowable  (for  the  tax  in- 
volved) for  the  taxable  year  preceding  the 
first  taxable  year  for  which  the  election  Is 
effective,  then  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  included  in 
gross  income  for  such  first  taxable  year. 

"(E)  Assumptions  por  preceding  yeas 
computations.— Por  purposes  of  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (CHI),  and  (DKiil),  the  amount 
of  a  deduction  for  any  preceding  taxable 
year  shall  be  determined  by  assuming  that— 
"(1)  the  election  under  this  paragraph  ap- 
plied to  all  preceding  taxable  years,  and 

"(11)  the  action  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  was  made  was  in  effect  at  all  times 
during  all  preceding  taxable  years. 
"(F)  Election.— 

"(I)  In  general.— An  election  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary.  Such  an  election  shall 
be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe  and  shall  be 
made  for  any  taxable  year  not  later  than 
the  time  4^^cribed  by  law  for  filing  the 
return  for  such  taxable  year  (including  ex- 
tensions thereof). 

"(ii)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
An  election  under  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  It  Is 
made  and  for  all  succeeding  taxable  years, 
unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  t  ec- 
tlon. 

"(G)  Coordination  with  section  48i.— 
The  establishment  of  a  suspense  account 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  lieu  of  ap- 
plying section  481  to  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary (by  reason  of  the  action  referred  to  in 
subsection  (dKD)  to  prevent  amounts  from 
being  duplicated  or  omitted. 

"(H)  Computation  under  election  treat- 
ed AS  method  op  accounting.— Except  to  the 
extent  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 


this  paragraph,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  computation  of  taxable  income  under 
an  election  made  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  treated  as  a  method  of  accounting. 

"(3)  Substantially  similar  taxes  treated 
AS  SAME  TAX.— Under  regxilatlons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, if  any  tax  is  enacted  as  a  substitute 
for  a  substantially  similar  tax,  such  taxes 
shall  be  treated  as  the  same  tax. 

"(4)  Treatment  op  certain  nonrecogni- 
TioN  transactions.— The  application  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  which 
is  a  party  to  any  transaction  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  nonrecognltlon  of  gain  or  loss 
to  any  party  by  reason  of  subchapter  C  or  K 
or  any  other  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary." 

(b)  EppEcnvE  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Taxpayers  not  previously  subject  to 
THE  ACCELERATED  TAX.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 461(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  actions  of  taxing  Juris- 
dictions taken  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Transitional  rule  por  cebtain  tax- 
payers who  became  subject  to  pbanchise 
tax  based  on  income  apteb  it  was  accblbb- 
ATBD.- 

(A)  Taxpayer  may  elbct  not  to  have  sec- 
tion 4ei(d)(i)  apply  to  continuous  period.— 
If- 

(i)  an  action  of  a  taxing  Jurisdiction  in- 
volved a  franchise  tax  based  on  income, 

(11)  at  no  time  before  such  action  took 
effect  was  the  taxpayer  (or  a  predecessor) 
liable  for  such  tax, 

(ilDrfor  a  continuous  period  which  begins 
with  the  first  taxable  year  in  which  the  tax- 
payer (or  a  predecessor)  was  subject  to  such 
tax,  the  taxpayer  (and  his  predecessor,  if 
any)  consistently  accrued  such  tax  in  the 
year  in  which  It  would  have  accrued  without 
regard  to  section  461(dKl)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(xle  of  1954,  and 

(Iv)  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
section  46l(hK2)  of  such  Code  (with  respect 
to  the  action  of  the  taxing  Jurisdiction)  for 
the  taxpayer's  first  or  second  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

then  the  taxpayer  may  make  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  to  have  section 
461(dKl)  of  such  Code  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  action  by  the  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tion for  such  continuous  period. 

(B)  No  suspense  account  whebb  THkaB  18 

NO  GAP  BETWEEN  CONTINUOUS  PEBIOD  AND  PBO- 

SPEcnvE  ELECTION.— If  B  taxpayer's  election 
under  this  paragraph  applies  to  a  continu- 
ous period  which  ends  with  the  taxable  year 
immediately  preceding  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  the  election  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (AKiv)  applies,  such  taxpayer 
shall  not  be  required  to  establish  a  suspense 
account  under  section  461(hK2)  of  such 
Code  by  reason  of  the  election  described  in 
subparagraph  (AKIv). 

(C)  Time  and  manneb  op  election.— An 
election  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  except  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  to  the  making  of  such  an  elec- 
tion may  not  be  required. 


SEC  IM.  niEATMENT  OP  CEBTAIN  LENDING  OB  PI- 
NANCE  BUSINESSES  POR  PIRPOSES 
OP  "fHE  TAX  ON  PERSONAL  HOLDING 
Ct)MPANIES. 

(a)  Removal  op  Limitation  on  Amount  op 
Ordinary  Gross  Income  From  Lending  or 
Finance  Business  Taken  Into  Account — 
Clause  (ID  of  section  542(cK6HC)  (relating 
to  exceptions  from  definition  of  personal 
holding  company)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  not  $1,000,000". 

(b)  Changes  in  DEPiNmoN  op  Lending  ob 
Finance  Business.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
S42(dMlKB)  (relating  to  exceptions  from 
definition  of  lending  or  finance  business)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  making  loans,  or  purchasing  or  dis- 
counting accounts  receivable,  notes,  or  In- 
stallment obligations,  if  (at  the  time  of  the 
loan,  purchase,  or  discount)  the  remaining 
maturity  exceeds  144  months:  unless— 

"(I)  the  loans,  notes,  or  Installment  obliga- 
tions are  evidenced  or  secured  by  contracts 
of  conditional  sale,  chattel  mortgages,  or 
chattel  lease  agreements  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  g(x>d8  or  services  in  the  course  of  the 
borrower's  or  transferor's  trade  or  business, 
or 

"(II)  the  loans,  notes,  or  installment  obli- 
gations are  made  or  acquired  by  the  taxpay- 
er and  meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (C),  or". 

(c)  iNDBmnTX  BCatubtty  Cbxdit  Tbanbac- 
TiONS.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  542(d)  (re- 
lating to  special  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  iNDBPnnTB  MATUBnr  CBBDn  tbansac- 

noNS.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(BKI),  a  loan,  note,  or  installment  obligation 
meeU  the  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph if  it  Is  made  under  an  agreement— 

"(1)  under  which  the  creditor  agrees  to 
make  loans  or  advaitces  (not  in  excess  of  an 
agreed  upon  tn*Tiiniim  amount)  from  time 
to  time  to  or  for  the  account  of  the  debtor 
upon  request,  and 

"(11)  under  which  the  debtor  may  repay 
the  loan  or  advance  In  full  or  in  install- 
ments." 

(d)  Eppbctivb  Datbb.— 

(1)  SuBSBCTiON  (a).— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981. 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  ant  (c).— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1980. 

SBC    in.    ADOmONAL    RKPUNDS    RELATING    TO 
REPEAL  OP  KXCI8K  TAX  ON  BUSES. 

(a)  Time  pob  Tiuno  Claim.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  23(cK3)  of  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  refunds  with  re- 
spect to  certain  consumer  purchases)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "that  first  day  of 
such  10th  calendar  month"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31. 1982". 

(b)  PBOCEDtnu  pob  Passing  Trbouch 
Repund.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
23(cK2)  of  such  Act  U  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  ",  or,  in  lieu  of  evi- 
dence of  reimbursement,  he  makes  such  re- 
imbursement simultaneously  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  refund  under  an  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  such  Secretary  which 
assures  such  simultaneous  reimbursement". 
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TITLE    II-UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPEN 
SATION  AND  WELFARE  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  USE  OF  CERTAIN  AMOl'NTS  TRANSFERRED 
TO  STATE  I  NEMPLOYMENT  Fl  NDS. 

<a)  OnnxAi.  Rulc— Paraffr&ph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 903(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "twenty-four"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty-four",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "twenty-fourth"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "thirty-fourth". 

(b)  Restoration  op  Amouiits  Used  To  Pay 
Bdtxftts.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  903  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•(3MA)If- 

'(i)  amounts  transferred  to  the  account  of 
a  State  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  were  used  in  payment  of  un- 
employment benefits  to  individuals,  and 

"(11)  the  Governor  of  such  State  submits  a 
request  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such 
amounts  be  restored  under  this  paragraph, 
then  the  amounts  described  in  clause  (i) 
shall  be  restored  to  the  status  of  funds 
transferred  under  .subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  which  have  not  been  used  by 
eliminating  any  charge  against  amounts  so 
transferred  for  the  use  of  such  amounts  in 
the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  amounts  described  in 
clause  (1)  of  such  subparagraph  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  then  in  the  State's  ac- 
count. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  State  has  a  balance  of  advances  made  to 
its  account  under  title  XII  of  this  Act. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  are 
met  with  respect  to  any  request,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
that  such  requirements  are  met  with  respect 
to  such  request  and  the  amount  restored 
under  this  paragraph.  Such  restoration 
shall  be  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the 
notification  is  made." 

SEC.  tn.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  SERVICES  PER- 
FORMED BY  8TVOENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  330«(cK10)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (defining  employment)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  the  age  of 
22". 

(b)  EmcTTVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  performed  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.    M3.   TREATMENT   OF   CERTAIN    ALIEN    FARM 
WORKERS. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  330«(cXl)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing employment)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1.  1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1.  1984". 

SEC.  ZM.  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFTrS  PAID  TO  EX- 
SERVICE  MEMBERS. 

(a)  Restoration  or  Previous  Eligibility 
Requirements.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 8521(a)(1)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  that  service,  the  indi- 
vidual- 

"(i)  was  discharged  or  released  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable;  and 

"(ii)  was  not  given  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge or.  if  an  officer,  did  not  resign  for 
the  good  of  the  service;". 

(b)  Increase  in  Requires  Length  or  Serv- 
ice.—Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  8521(aKl) 
of  such  title  5  is  amended  by  striking  out 


"365  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "730 
days". 

(c)  Period  roa  Which  BENEriTS  Payable.— 
Section  8521  of  such  title  5  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(cMl)  An  individual  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  compensation  under  this  subchapter  for 
any  week  before  the  fifth  week  beginning 
after  the  week  in  which  the  individual  was 
discharged  or  released. 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  under  this  subchapter  to  any 
Individual  with  respect  to  any  benefit  year 
shall  not  exceed  13  times  the  individual's 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  total  unemploy- 
ment." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  terminations  of  service  on  oa  after 
July  1.  1981.  but  only  for  puriMses  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  benefits  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

205.  supplemental  SECURITY  INCOME  ACCOUNT- 
ING PERIOD. 

(a)  Repeal  or  Reconciliation  Act  Provi- 
sion.—Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
section  2341  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  are  repealed,  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

(b)  Establishment  or  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  Accounting  Period.— Section 
1661(c)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  individual's  eligibility  for  a  benefit 
under  this  title  for  any  month,  and  the 
amount  of  such  benefit,  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  individual's  (and  eligible 
spouse's,  if  any)  income,  resources,  and 
other  relevant  chacterlstics  in  such  amount. 
Eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits shall  be  redetermined  at  such  time  or 
times  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b).  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2341(b)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  months  after 
the  first  calendar  quarter  which  ends  more 
than  two  months  aifter  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

SEC  M*.  TREATMENT  OF  UNNECOTIATED  CHECKS 
IWDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
INCOME  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1631(l)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  section 
2343(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"included  tn  all  checks  payable  to  individ- 
uals entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title  but" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Included  in  all  such  benefit 
checks ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  sut>sectlon  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive October  1.  1982. 

SEC.  WT  COLLECTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 
FOR  NONAID  TO  FAMILIF^  WITH  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN  SUPPORT  EN- 
FORCEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  454(6)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Including,  at  the  option 
of  the  State,  support  collection  services  for 
the  spouse  (or  former  spouse)  with  whom 
the  atisent  parent's  child  Is  living  (but  only 
if  a  support  obligation  has  been  established 
with  respect  to  such  spouse). "  after  "with 
the  State. "  in  clause  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "services  under  the 
SUte  plan  (other  than  collection  of  sup- 


port)" in  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  services";  and 

(3)  by  amending  clause  (C)  to  read  as  fol-. 
lows:  '"(C)  any  costs  In  excess  of  the  fee  so 
Imposed  may  be  collected  from  such  individ- 
ual by  deducting  such  costs  from  the 
amount  of  any  recovery  made,  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  from  the  parent  who 
owes  the  child  or  spousal  support  obligation 
Involved". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  454  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended— 

(A)  by  adding  "'and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 18); 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (19);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (20)  as 
paragraph  (19). 

(2)  Section  2333(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""Section  453(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Section  455(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  ". 

(3)  Section  303(e)(2MAKIli)(II)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "454(20)(B)(i)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '454(19HB)(i)". 

(c)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  of 
October  1,  1981. 

SEC.  MS.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  CHILD  SUP- 
PORT ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS  IN 
RECONCILIA'nON  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4S2(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "certify"  and  all  that  follows  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  collection  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  6305  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  amount  of 
any  child  support  obligation  (Including  any 
support  obligation  with  respect  to  the 
parent  who  is  living  with  the  child  and  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A)  which  is  assigned  to  such 
State  or  is  undertaken  to  be  collected  by 
such  State  pursuant  to  section  454(6)." 

(2)  Section  303(eK2HAMi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsec- 
tion"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  para- 
graph (1)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  of 
October  1,  1981. 

8SC  Ml.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  AND  FOSTER  CARE  PROVI- 
SIONS IN  RECONCILIATION  A(T. 

(a)  Use  in  Territorial  Social  Services 
Programs  of  Certain  Amounts  Not  Needed 
in  Public  Assistance  Programs.— Section 
1108(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Each  jurisdiction  speci- 
fied in  this  subsection  may  use  in  Its  pro- 
gram under  title  XX  any  sums  available  to 
It  under  this  subsection  which  are  not 
needed  to  carry  out  the  programs  specified 
in  this  subsection. " 

(b)  Allotment  Formula  Under  Social 
Services  Programs— Section  2003(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  In  the  matter  following 
clause  (2)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands)"  after  "'the  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  States". 

(c)  Participation  of  Territories  in 
Social  Services  Program.- Section 
1101(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "American  Samoa,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands'"  and  Inserting  instead 

"Guam,    and    the    Northern    Mariana    Is- 
lands". 
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(d)  Foster  Care  Standards.— Section 
2353(r)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(r)  Section  471(B)(iO)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  provides  for  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  a  State  authority  or  authori- 
ties which  shall  l>e  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  standards  for  foster 
family  homes  and  child  care  institutions 
which  are  reasonably  In  accord  with  recom- 
mended standards  of  national  organizations 
concerned  with  standards  for  such  institu- 
tions or  homes,  including  standards  related 
to  admissions  policies,  safety,  sanitation, 
and  protection  of  civil  rights,  and  provides 
that  the  standards  so  established  shall  be 
applied  by  the  State  to  any  foster  family 
home  or  child  care  Institution  receiving 
funds  under  this  part  or  part  B  of  this 
title;'." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  of 
October  1.  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  for  further  eluci- 
dation about  this  procedure  and  this 
measure  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Let  me  express  at  the  outset  my  in- 
tention not  to  object,  but  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  this  information  only. 

D  1400 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
reason  for  our  simply  not  moving  to 
conference  on  this  measure  is  primari- 
ly the  chairman's  intention  of  preserv- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  House,  be- 
cause of  somp  selectivity  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body  in  the  measures 
they  choose  to  put  in  their  version  of 
the  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  also,  and  I 
would  like  the  chairman  to  confirm 
this,  that  If  the  motion  is  accepted,  it 
is  his  intention  to  go  to  conference 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  some- 
thing that  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  urging  the  chairman 
to  do.  and  that  although  we  do  not 
accept  all  the  provisions  of  the  Hoc  e 
bill,  and  have  resisted  some  of  them, 
that  would  remain  outstanding,  to  be 
resolved  by  the  conference.  Included 
among  those  is  the  so-called  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-service 
personnel,  which  would  increase  out- 
lays by  about  $100  million  and  Is  a 
controversial  measure,  not  included  in 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  conference.  Al- 
though the  House  passed  it  back  in 
December  in  connection  with  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  4961,  any  sup- 
port for  going  to  conference  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  support  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  necessarily  for  that 
particular  somewhat  expensive  provi- 
sion of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 


It  is  my  understanding  also  that 
some  of  the  measures  substituted  have 
to  do  with  technical  corrections  that 
have  been  discovered  since  the  1981 
reconciliation  bill  passed  the  House, 
suid  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
straighten  them  out  in  the  procedure 
that  the  chairman  is  suggesting. 

There  are  provisions  in  here  for 
which  there  is  substantial  support  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  relating  to  alien 
farm  workers,  for  instance,  and  in 
some  cases  child  support  amendments, 
other  issues  of  a  technical  or  not  terri- 
bly substantive  nature.  There  are  the 
issues  of  the  rollover  of  gains  on  FCC 
ordered  disposition  of  broadcast  prop- 
erty, for  which  I  know  there  is  some 
support  on  this  side. 

Generally,  my  understanding  is  that 
the  chairman's  intention,  if  this  meas- 
ure is  passed,  is  to  go  to  conference 
and  to  let  the  conferees  work  their  will 
in  the  normal  procedure. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  must  commend  the  gentleman  for 
so  eloquently  stating  the  chairman's 
position.  The  gentleman  is  quite  accu- 
rate in  all  his  observations. 

H.R.  4717  is  one  of  two  miiscellane- 
ous  bills  which  passed  the  House  on 
December  15,  1981,  containing  various 
minor  revenue  and  Social  Security  Act 
provisions.  The  Senate  amended  H.R. 
4717  to  include  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  other  miscellaneous  bill  (H.R. 
4961),  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
and  requested  a  conference  with  the 
House.  This  request  today  would 
simply  agree  to  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  adding 
to  H.R.  4717  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4961  that  have  not  been  otherwise  en- 
acted into  law  in  order  that  the  provi- 
sions of  both  bills  would  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  conference  on  H.R.  4717. 

This  procedural  request  in  effect  is 
seeking  to  consolidate  in  one  bill  provi- 
sions which  passed  the  House  in  two 
separate  bills.  It  contains  no  provisions 
that  were  not  approved  by  the  House 
in  exactly  the  same  form  on  December 
15. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
provisions  of  the  family  rental  tax 
which  were  somewhat  controversial, 
and  were  part  of  H.R.  4961,  have  al- 
ready been  passed  into  law  and  are  In 
no  way  affected  by  the  measure  now 
before  us;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  If  he  has  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  under  his  reservation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned one  concern  of  mine  that  was  in 
there.   The   family   rental   provisions 


were  the  parts  of  the  bill  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  originally  dealt  with  tax 
breaks  for  Members  of  Congress  that 
were  in  this  bill. 

As  the  Acting  Speaker  knows,  I  am 
somewhat  suspicious  of  unanimous- 
consent  requests  that  include  provi- 
sions relating  to  things  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  that  Is  not  In  this 
particular  legislation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  has  already  been  passed 
into  law.  much  to  his  sorrow  and, 
therefore,  is  not  at  issue  in  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  get  some  clarification,  if  I 
could.  In  looking  through  some  mate- 
rial that  was  given  me  with  regard  to 
the  bill  that  we  have  before  us.  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  though  we  are  repeal- 
ing a  number  of  sections  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  that 
was  passed.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
revenue,  possible  revenue,  impact  of 
repealing  several  sections  of  that  bill. 

Could  I  get  an  explanation  as  to 
what  these  are?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  lot  of  what  we  are  doing 
here  Is  technical  in  nature  and  would 
have  no  revenue  impact.  But  I  want  to 
be  assured  that  we  are  not  doing  some- 
thing here  that  would  put  us  out  of 
kilter  with  the  budget  decisions  made 
in  that  Reconciliation  Act. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  one  of  the  items 
repealing  a  provision  of  Public  Law  97- 
35,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act, 
did  terminate  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation eligibility  of  ex-servicemen 
who  left  the  military  voluntarily.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  version  of  H.R. 
4961  partially  reinsUted  that  and, 
thus,  that  is  one  of  the  issues.  Since  it 
is  not  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
that  will  be  before  the  conference, 
whether  or  not  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  provision  will  be  reversed  or 
not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  other  words,  that  is  a 
$100  million  revenue  item. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  is  a  $100  million 
outlay  item,  but  it  remains  to  be  re- 
solved In  the  conference. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out.  that  Is  in  conference 
and  remains  controversial.  However, 
all  the  other  SSI  provisions  that 
amend  the  Reconciliation  Act  are 
measures  that  save  money;  really,  they 
correct  mistakes  In  the  reconciliation 
bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  that  ex- 
planation. I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 


,'.♦ 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
there  are  any  other  questions  that  any 
Member  would  like  to  address  to  the 
chairman  on  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
them.  Otherwise.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  Intention  of  objecting  to  the  move 
that  the  chairman  suggests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Arroiimfzirr  op  coifnotKn  on  h.r.  4  t  i  t 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  without  objection,  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  RosTto*- 
KowsKi,  Gibbons.  Ramgel.  Stark. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Conable.  DxmcAN. 
and  Prenzel. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  POUCY  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  currently  undertaking 
a  close  examination  of  water  resources 
development  issues.  The  ambitious 
goals  that  the  subcommittee  has  set 
for  itself  this  year  include  enactment 
of  legislation  dealing  with  ports,  wa- 
terways, and  general  water  resources 
development.  Our  efforts  are  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  produce  new  water  resources 
legislation  for  several  years.  In  light  of 
this  situation.  I  am  today  introducing 
comprehensive  water  policy  reform 
legislation  designed  to  fiu;llltate  water 
resources  development  while  address- 
ing structural  changes  that  must  be 
made  in  the  water  policy  process. 

As  one  who  has  opposed  water  re- 
sources legislation  in  the  past.  I  would 
like  to  explain  my  position  on  this 
ianie.  My  efforts  in  this  area  have  not 
Ignored  the  importance  of  water  devel- 
opment to  our  national  economy,  nor 
do  I  fail  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  legislation  we  must  attempt  to 
produce  this  year.  I  have  objected  to  a 
,  water  policy  too  often  dominated  by 
political  Influence  of  individual  Con- 
gressmen rather  than  economic  and 
environmental  merit  of  Individual 
projects.  My  objections  are  not  moti- 
vated by  vlndictiveness  but  rather  by  a 
profound  disappointment  at  our  his- 
toric inability  to  come  up  with  a  water 
policy  based  strictly  on  merit  and 
equity.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
examine  the  problems  which  have 
stalled  water  policy  legislation  in 
recent  years. 


There  have  been  practically  no  new 
starts  on  water  projects  in  the  5  years 
that  Congress  has  failed  to  produce 
legislation.  Spending  on  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  construction  projects  is 
half  of  what  it  was  15  years  ago  in  real 
dollars.  A  backlog  of  $30  billion  in  un- 
built projects  continues  to  grow  while 
Congress  searches  for  a  way  to  deal 
with  this  Issue.  And  despite  my  efforts 
to  stop  certain  projects  like  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway.  I  do  un- 
derstand the  frustration  my  colleagues 
feel  when  confronted  with  a  legitimate 
water  resources  need  in  their  State.  It 
takes  26  years  to  move  a  typical  corps 
project  from  the  point  when  a  study  is 
authorized  to  the  time  when  construc- 
tion begins,  and  construction  may 
then  take  another  decade.  Further- 
more, this  problem  of  delay  and  disin- 
vestment is  symptomatic  of  a  pattern 
of  neglect  of  our  national  public  works 
infrastructure  which  threatens  to  lit- 
erally rot  our  economic  base. 

To  those  who  would  blame  water 
policy  reformers  for  the  delays  and 
headaches.  I  would  answer  that  the 
water  policy  process  Itself  Is  to  blame. 
The  public  has  recognized  and  con- 
demned the  pork  barrel  politics  of 
water  development,  and  the  Nation 
has  suffered  as  a  result.  These  prob- 
lems are  becoming  even  more  acute  as 
time  continues  to  burden  the  current 
system.  We  must  resolve  these  Issues  if 
we  are  to  have  an  effective  water  re- 
sources program  to  meet  the  challeng- 
es of  the  rest  of  the  century  and 
beyond.  In  resolving  these  Issues  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  public 
confidence  in  the  Congress  and  Feder- 
al water  policy.  Water  is  a  potential 
national  crisis  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  coming  decade.  Water  policy  has 
become  mired  in  controversy,  and 
many  of  us  who  fully  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  issue  have  been  forced 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  legislation  that 
we  found  unacceptable.  I  now  want  to 
offer  my  services  in  a  very  construc- 
tive way  in  order  to  move  our  neces- 
sary water  development  legislation 
while  recognizing  the  structural 
changes  which  must  be  made. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  named  Water  Resources 
Policy  and  Development  Act  of  1982. 
This  title,  which  parallels  legislation 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
DoMENici  and  Moynihan.  would  grant 
more  authority  to  the  States  In  water 
resources  planning,  reallocate  water 
development  funding.  Implement  a 
consistent  plan  for  local  cost  sharing, 
and  redefine  the  role  of  Congress  in 
the  water  policy  process.  The  second 
title,  the  Water  Supply  RehabiliUtion 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1982.  directly 
addresses  the  regional  equity  in  water 
development  while  also  focusing  on  a 
national  plan  for  water  conservation. 
The  legislation  is  also  designed  to  be 
compatible  and  consistent  with  cur- 
rent and  proposed  measures  to  imple- 


ment equitable  user  fee  legislation  for 
navigation  and  other  water  resource 
projects.  Title  I  of  my  bill  accom- 
plishes the  four  goals  set  by  the  Do- 
menici-Moynihan  bill  (S.  621): 

First,  it  sets  up  a  method  for  auto- 
matically studying  the  needs  identified 
by  the  States  and  then  to  authorize 
the  projects  that  the  States  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  develop: 

Second,  it  establishes  a  system  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  their  use  in 
priority  projects  to  be  built  by  the 
Federal  agencies,  using  Federal  de- 
signs, with  75  percent  Federal  funds. 
25  percent  local  funding; 

Third,  it  creates  a  means  of  deau- 
thorizlng  old.  unneeded  projects;  and 

Fourth,  it  sets  up  a  special  national 
category  of  regional.  Interstate 
projects  to  be  built  by  traditional 
methods  with  total  congressional  over- 
sight and  determination.  This  is  likely 
to  be  focused  on  major  navigation  and 
water  supply  projects. 

The  second  title  of  my  bill  accom- 
plishes and  emphasized  two  additional 
goals: 

First,  it  authorizes  and  directs  the 
corps  to  address  the  special  needs  of 
urt>an  areas  which  face  serious  dete- 
rioration of  water  supply  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Second,  it  requires  communities  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  in  providing 
water  supply  to  implement  water  con- 
servation and  sets  forth  model  water 
conservation  programs  to  be  used  by 
the  Federal  agencies  in  guiding  com- 
munities to  conserve  water. 

The  system  of  block  allocations  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  water 
development  set  up  In  title  I  of  this 
bill  is  designed  to  achieve  two  pur- 
poses. First,  States  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  select  those  priority 
projects  which  should  go  forward 
within  their  SUtes.  Second,  the  mlsal- 
location  of  an  Inequity  of  water  devel- 
opment funding,  which  has  been  large- 
ly concentrated  in  particular  regions 
and  States,  would  be  addressed  by  the 
formula  allocation  of  funds  on  the 
basis  of  a  State's  land  area  and  popu- 
lation. The  land  area/population  for- 
mula is  considered  the  most  conven- 
ient and  reasonable  benchmark  for 
each  State's  share  of  the  national 
need  for  water  development.  The  bill 
also  establishes  a  system  for  automati- 
cally authorizing  new  projects  that 
have  been  studied  by  the  corps  and 
the  other  Federal  water  resource  agen- 
cies. This  eliminates  the  protracted 
congressional  review  process  which 
has  become  totally  bogged  down  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Congress  has  become  an  obstacle  to 
water  development.  For  the  average 
project,  there  Is  a  total  lagtime  of 
nearly  a  decade  while  studies  wait  to 
be  funded,  projects  wait  to  be  author- 
ized, and  construction  awtdts  appro- 
priations. Title  I  of  this  bill  also  seeks 
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to  reconcile  the  approximately  160  dif- 
ferent cost-sharing  arrangements  in 
the  water  resources  program,  placing 
all  projects  which  are  not  authorized 
by  Congress  as  national  projects  on  a 
basis  of  25  percent  local  cost  sharing. 
The  authorization  level  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  water  development  pro- 
gram would  be  $2.5  billion,  approxi- 
mately the  present  level  of  water  de- 
velopment funding.  Authorization 
levels  under  this  program  would  be 
limited  by  the  difficult  budget  situa- 
tion we  now  face;  however,  the  overall 
program  would  assure  that  limited  dol- 
lars are  spent  more  wisely  and  fairly 
and  that  projects  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  are  actually  implemented 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  second  title  of  my  bill  focuses 
on  water  supply  rehabilitation  and 
water  conservation.  While  title  I, 
through  its  reallocation  of  Federal 
funding,  implies  that  States  previously 
receiving  little  Federal  water  develop- 
ment assistance  ought  to  receive  a 
bigger  share,  title  II  directs  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  toward  the  mission  for 
which  this  money  is  allocated.  Urban 
centers  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
and  in  other  regions  of  the  country 
have  traditionally  not  received  Federal 
assistance  for  the  unique  needs  caused 
by  old  and  deteriorating  water  supply 
Infrastructure.  Yet  other  water  supply 
needs  have  been  generously  addressed 
by  Federal  water  resource  agencies. 
For  example,  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect is  a  federally  funded  water  supply 
project  for  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson 
areas  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  and  for  agriculture.  Proj- 
ect costs  of  over  $2  billion  are  being 
borne  by  the  general  taxpayer,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  is 
constructing  the  CAP.  is  restricted  by 
law  to  operating  within  17  Western 
States.  Meanwhile,  the  water  supply 
system  of  New  York  City  Is  headed  for 
disaster.  The  explosion  2  weeks  ago  of 
a  water  main  In  the  city,  which 
stopped  subway  service  and  left  many 
New  Yorkers  without  water,  Is  merely 
a  warning  of  the  disasters  which  will 
occur  In  our  older  cities  if  there  is  not 
a  major  effort  to  rehabilitate  urban 
water  supply  Infrastructure. 

New  York  needs  a  $1  billion  third 
water  tunnel,  Philadelphia's  water 
system  dates  to  the  I8th  century.  New 
Jersey  suffered  severe  drought  condi- 
tions only  last  year,  and  Boston  re- 
portedly still  has  wooden  water  pipes 
in  place.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the 
abundant  availability  of  surface  and 
ground  water  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  parts  of  the  country.  Feder- 
al water  development  has  traditionally 
ignored  the  water  development  needs 
of  these  regions.  However,  these  needs 
are  now  becoming  very  urgent.  The 
systems  which  supply  water  to  our 
cities  and  towns  are  in  danger  of  col- 
lapse. Both  the  massiveness  of  the 
problem  and  the  equity  issues  I  out- 


lined earlier  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  seek  solutions  to  this  im- 
minent crisis.       -^ 

The  final  aspect  of  my  bill  addresses 
water  conservation.  Over  the  long 
term,  this  is  the  key  to  any  solution  of 
the  impending  water  crisis.  While 
water  is  the  quintessential  renewable 
resource,  the  messes  we  now  place  on 
regional  water  supply  and  water  qual- 
ity require  that  we  treat  this  resource 
with  care  and  foresight.  Water  conser- 
vation saves  not  only  water  but  also 
saves  energy  and  reduces  the  volume 
of  sewage  which  must  be  treated  to 
preserve  water  quality.  Methods  of 
water  conservation  are  clear,  simple, 
and  cost-effective.  Given  the  massive 
Federal  Investments  we  have  commit- 
ted to  water  supply  and  water  quality 
Infrastructure.  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
put  into  place  a  strong  water  conserva- 
tion policy. 

To  this  end.  my  bill  would  require 
water  conservation  on  the  part  of  all 
communities  served  by  federally  assist- 
ed water  supply  projects.  The  bill  also 
lays  out  a  model  water  conservation 
program  indicating  to  communities 
and  to  the  Federal  agencies  the  tjrpes 
of  activities  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
while  granting  flexibility  for  innova- 
tive approaches  and  the  differing  cir- 
cumstances and  capabilities  of  local 
governments.  Local  officials  have  al- 
ready recognized  and  expressed  to  me 
their  recognition  of  the  value  of  such 
conservation  techniques  as  enhanced 
plumbing  codes  and  metering,  leak 
repair,  public  education,  drought  plan- 
ning, and  other  methods.  These  ef- 
forts deserve  to  be  supported  and  em- 
phasized at  the  Federal  level  given  the 
great  Federal  Involvement  and  Invest- 
ment In  water  supply  and  water  qual- 
ity. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  recognized  as  an  attempt  to 
elicit  debate  on  water  policy  reform 
which  I  believe  is  desperately  needed. 
Senators  Domenici  and  Motnihan.  in 
pursuing  their  proposals  In  the 
Senate,  have  often  expressed  their 
openness  to  better  suggestions  on  the 
broad  questions  addressed  in  this  pro- 
posal. I  do  the  same  In  requesting  the 
comments  of  my  House  colleagues  and 
other  Interested  parties.  I  do  believe 
that  these  suggestions,  both  those 
which  I  have  borrowed  from  the  Sena- 
tors and  those  which  I  have  originated 
myself,  are  the  best  Ideas  on  the  table 
at  this  moment.  I  very  firmly  believe 
that  the  tjrpes  of  reforms  I  am  Intro- 
ducing would  be  a  vast  Improvement 
over  the  current,  outmoded.  Inequita- 
ble, and  Ineffective  procedures  for 
water  resource  development.  In  short, 
I  Invite  constructive  criticism  of  this 
legislation. 

I  also  view  this  proposal  as  perfectly 
consistent  with  President  Reagan's 
philosophy  of  turning  over  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  the  States.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve  that   this   Is  one   of   the   areas 


where  strictly  Federal  policymaking 
has  been  a  notable  and  historic  fail- 
ure—I  l)elieve  there  have  been  notable 
successes  in  other  areas— and  I  cannot 
understand  why  an  administration  en- 
dorsing State  and  local  control  has  not 
slezed  upon  these  concepts  in  the  area 
of  water  policy.  I  therefore  encourage 
the  Reagan  administration  and  it« 
supporters  in  Congress  to  do  so. 

In  the  interest  of  furthering  the 
debate  on  water  policy  reform,  I  In- 
clude a  summary  of  this  legislation  for 
printing  In  the  Record. 

Summary  or  H.R.  5840:  Water  Resources 
Policy  ard  Development  Act  or  1982  aro 
Water  Supply  Rekabiutatioh  arb  Cor- 
SERVATiOH  Act  op  1982 

TITLE  I 

Section  101.  Findings  and  Intent.  Con- 
gress finds  that  existing  arrangements  for 
water  resources  development  have  led  to  ex- 
cessive delay  In  the  ImplemenUtion  of 
water  resources  projects.  The  delay  Is  In 
part  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
and  state  governments  to  establish  their  pri- 
ority of  projects  and  management  plans 
most  needed  to  further  the  development  of 
the  national  economy.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  place  greater  reliance  on  the 
states  for  funding  and  establishing  priorities 
for  water  resources  development. 

Section  102.  Peastblllty  Studies.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  states  to  request  specific  fea- 
sibility studies  of  water  resources  projects. 
Each  year  $150,000,000  shaU  be  distributed 
among  the  Federal  water  agencies  to  fi- 
nance the  planning,  design  and  engineering 
of  these  studies.  Before  a  study  Is  Initiated. 
the  non-Federal  interest  must  agree  to  pay 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  study  following 
Ite  completion.  The  sutes  wlU  also  be  reim- 
bursed for  persons  appointed  to  work  with 
the  Federal  agency  on  the  study.  Any  Fed- 
eral water  resources  agency  may  contract 
with  a  sUte  or  sUtes  for  the  preparation  of 
a  study. 

The  states  shall  annually  submit  to  the 
Water  Resources  Council  a  list  of  project 
feasibility  studies  In  order  of  their  priority. 
To  the  extent  possible,  the  Council  shall  al- 
locate among  the  states  funds  for  studies  on 
the  same  basis  as  funds  are  allocated  for 
construction.  The  Federal  and  sUte  agen- 
cies shall  attempt  to  complete  studies 
within  three  years. 

Section  103.  Project  Authorization  and 
Construction.  Each  state  Is  required  to  de- 
velop a  priority  list  for  water  projects  each 
year  and  submit  the  list  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council.  The  list  shall  be  approved 
In  60  days  provided  that  the  Council  finds 
that  the  list  was  developed  with  the  benefit 
of  public  hearings  and  public  participation. 

Projects  whose  studies  were  conducted 
under  Section  102  of  this  Act  will  become 
authorized  for  construction  90  days  after 
the  study  Is  approved  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  However,  If  the  governor  or  gover- 
nors of  neighboring  sUtes  object  to  the 
project  on  the  grounds  that  the  project  will 
adversely  affect  the  water  quantity  or  water 
quality  In  that  governor's  state,  then  the 
project  must  receive  Congressional  authori- 
zation. Furthermore,  if  a  project  has  not 
been  endorsed  by  the  Federal  water  agency, 
then  the  Water  Resources  Council  must 
first  approve  the  project  before  such  project 
could  be  authorized  and  eligible  for  funding 
under  this  Act. 
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Projects  under  construction  at  the  time  of 
enkctment  of  this  Act  mAy  become  eligible 
for  funding  under  the  terms  of  this  section 
at  the  discretion  of  the  governor  or  gover- 
nors of  the  state  or  states.  Projects  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  designed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  Such  evaluation  shall  fully  incor- 
porate the  estimation  of  the  project's  re- 
gional development  benefits  and  other 
social  effects.  A  project  may  be  constructed 
notwithstanding  the  computation  of  the 
project's  national  economic  benefits  and 
costs  as  long  as  the  project  Is  on  a  state's 
priority  list  and  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

This  section  authorizes  12.5  billion  in  FY 
1983.  $2.8  billion  in  FY  1984.  $3.1  billion  in 
FY  1985.  $3.4  billion  In  FY  1986.  $3.7  billion 
In  FY  1987.  and  $4.0  billion  annually  there- 
after. Funds  allocated  to  states  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  provided  the  state 
or  non-Federal  Interest  agrees  to  pay  or  con- 
tribute In  lilnd  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing such  project  and  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  such  proj- 
ect upon  Its  completion. 

Revenue  produced  from  projects  providing 
electrical  power  or  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  shall  be  shared  between  the  non-Fed- 
eral Interest  and  the  Federal  agency  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  contributed  to  the 
cost  of  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
projects  may  be  implemented  by  the  appro- 
priate non-Federal  Interest  In  consultation 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Section  104.  State  Allocation.  Funds  au- 
thorized in  Section  103  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Water  Resources  Council  among  the 
states  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
on  the  basis  of  land  area  and  population.  No 
state  shall  receive  less  than  0.33  percent  and 
no  more  than  3  percent. 

Funds  allocated  to  sUtes  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  a  three  year 
period,  after  which  the  Council  shall  reallo- 
cate the  funds  according  to  the  original  allo- 
cation described  In  this  section. 

Section  105.  Deauthorlzatlon.  Projects  au- 
thorized for  construction  prior  to  this  Act 
but  on  which  no  construction  has  begun 
within  years  following  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  cease  to  be  authorized  five  years 
after  enactment  unless  the  project  is  placed 
on  a  state's  priority  list. 

Section  106.  Special  Regional  Projects. 
The  Council  or  Congress,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, may  for  the  study  of  such 
projects — from  among  previously  authorized 
projects— the  Council  shall  select  up  to  ten 
projects  of  national  significance  which  shall 
be  eligible  for  funding  by  direct  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tations of  this  Act.  Projects  constructed 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  must 
produce  national  economic  benefits  that 
exceed  the  cost  of  such  project  using  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  Interest  set  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council. 

Projects  studied  under  this  section  and 
subsequently  authorized  by  Congress  shall 
be  constructed  at  full  Federal  cost  provided 
that  the  users  of  the  projects  pay  a  fee  de- 
signed to  recover  all  or  an  appropriate  per- 
centage of  the  projects  cost  with  Interest  in 
addition  to  Its  cost  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. The  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  available  to  repay  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  costs  for  commercial  Inland  navigation 
projects. 

Section  107.  Operation  and  Maintenance. 
This  section  authorizes  $1,000,000,000  annu- 


ally for  the  purpose  of  operating  and  main- 
taining water  resources  facilities. 

Section  108.  Clarifications.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  alter  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional EUiivlronmental  Policy  Act.  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  or  the  En 
dangered  Species  Act.  Projects  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  Incorporate  the  best 
available  techniques  for  the  conservation  of 
water. 

Section  109.  Studies.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Council  shall  conduct  a  number  of 
studies  to  estimate  national  water  needs  and 
priorities  to  the  year  2000.  Individual  state 
water  needs,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
most  efficient  use  of  water  supplies  may  be 
made  at  existing  Federal  projects.  The 
Water  Resources  Council  shall  also  review 
present  cost-sharing  mechanisms  for  water 
resources  projects.  This  section  authorizes 
$5,000,000  for  use  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  conduct  these  studies.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  transmit  the  studies  to  Congress  no 
later  than  January  1.  1984. 

Section  110.  Definitions.  Water  resources 
agencies  Include  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Water  project  means  any  publicly-owned 
water  resources  facility,  device,  system,  or 
non-structural  management  plan  designed 
for  flood  protection,  erosion  control,  recla- 
mation (Including  the  renovation  of  existing 
projects),  hurricane  protection,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  (including  the 
renovation  of  existing  projects),  navigation, 
power  generation,  saline  water  conversion, 
water-based  recreation,  dam  safety,  sedi- 
ment control,  water  conveyance,  or  related 
water  puri)oses. 

TITUt  n 

Section  201.  Findings.  Congress  finds  that 
deteriorating  water  supply  systems  In  urban 
areas  require  a  federal  commitment  to  reha- 
bilitate and  upgrade  urban  water  supply. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  been 
authorized  or  directed  to  carry  out  urban 
water  supply  rehabilitation.  It  Is  advisable 
to  promote  water  conservation  in  all  situa- 
tions where  the  federal  government  Is  In- 
volved In  providing  water  supply. 

Section  202.  Water  Supply  RehablliUtion. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  survey,  plan,  and  carry  out 
rehabilitation  of  existing  urban  water 
supply  Infrastructure.  The  Corps  will  study 
the  most  cost-effective  means  of  urban 
water  supply  rehabilitation  as  well  as  meth- 
ods of  maintaining  and  preserving  water 
supply  Infrastructure  and  report  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Section  203.  Water  Conservation.  Federal 
assistance  for  water  supply  will  not  be 
granted  to  any  community  which  does  not, 
to  the  best  of  its  ability,  undertake  a  model 
water  conservation  program  or  Its  Innova- 
tive equivalent.  The  model  water  conserva- 
tion program  Is  defined  as  consisting  of 
plumbing  codes,  metering,  rate  schedules, 
leak  repair,  public  education,  drought  plan- 
ning, and  utilization  of  pressure  devices  to 
promote  water  conservation. 


SHOULD  SPACE  SHUTTLE  GO 
COMMERCIAL? 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  recent  months,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the 


role  that  private  industry  should  play 
in  the  development  of  space  and  space- 
related  technologies.  One  company, 
the  Space  Transportation  Co..  has  pro- 
posed that  the  private  sector  fund  and 
operate  the  fifth  shuttle  orblter  for 
commercial  operations.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  company's  proposal,  the 
investment  needed  for  purchase  of  the 
fifth  orblter  by  the  private  sector  will 
be  recovered  from  the  marketing  of 
STS  to  commercial  and  foreign  users. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  has  already 
received  strong  mixed  reactions  from 
both  government  and  industry.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  proposal  which  many 
of  us  will  want  to  examine  closely  In 
the  months  ahead. 

The  Congressional  Space  Caucus 
will  sponsor  a  briefing  today  by  Dr. 
Klaus  Heiss.  president  of  the  Space 
Transportation  Co.,  on  his  proposal  to 
purchase  the  fifth  shuttle  orblter  for 
commercial  operations.  This  briefing  is 
open  to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
their  staff.  The  briefing  will  take  place 
today,  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m..  in  2359 
of  the  Raybum  Building.  I  urge  all  of 
my. colleagues  not  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  Dr.  Helss  on  this 
provocative  proposal. 

The  Congressional  Space  Caucus 
now  has  42  members  and  Is  rapidly 
growing.  As  a  matter  of  routine,  the 
caucus  win  sponsor  briefings,  work- 
shops, and  seminars,  in  an  effort  to  be 
an  important  information  source  on 
space  and  space-related  technologies.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  this  rapidly 
growing  body  of  concerned  Members 
today,  so  that  Indeed.  America  can 
have  a  space  program  worthy  of  her 
past. 

The  briefing  sponsored  by  the  Space 
Caucus  today  is  one  that  should  not  be 
missed.  I  therefore  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  2359  of  the 
Raybum  Building,  today,  from  2:30  to 
4:30  to  talk  with  Dr.  Klaus  Helss. 
president  of  the  Space  Transportation 
Co. 

I  Include  an  article  entitled  "Firm 
Sets  Down-Payment  for  Buy  of  Space 
Shuttle"  for  Insertion  in  the  Congrcs- 
sioNAL  RicoRO  immediately,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Aviation  Week  A  Space 

Technology,  Jan.  18,  19821 

Firm  Srrs  Doww-PAYifxifT  pok  Boy  op 

Space  Shuttle 

(By  Craig  Co  vault) 

Washington.— Space  Transportation  Co. 
is  prepared  to  provide  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  $200-300 
million  by  early  1983  for  transfer  to  Rock- 
well International  as  the  initial  down-pay- 
ment on  a  $l-billlon  investment  to  finance 
privately  construction  of  the  fifth  shuttle 
orblter. 

The  company  will  present  a  formal  pro- 
posal to  NASA  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion within  the  next  two  to  six  months  and 
It  expects  approval  will  be  grcjited  soon. 
The  company  will  then  begin  marketing  the 
space  transportation  system  to  commerical 
and  foreign  users  In  late  1982  or  1983. 
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BANKING  SUBSIDIARY 

Space  Transportation  Co.  Is  the  subsidiary 
of  a  large  U.S.  Investment  banking  firm. 
William  Sword.  Inc.  the  venture  to  procure 
the  fifth  orblter  has  strong  backing  In  the 
investment  l>anklng  community  (AW&ST 
Jan.  4.  p.  23).  The  company's  proposal  to 
the  federal  government  will  consist  of: 

Marketing— In  return  for  its  investment 
the  company  wants  to  take  over  from  NASA 
all  marketing  of  space  transportation 
system  launch  services  to  commercial  and 
foreign  users.  The  company  envisions  sell- 
ing shuttle  payload  space  In  the  same 
manner  Arianespace  markets  European 
Arlane  launch  services.  By  providing  fund- 
ing for  the  fifth  orblter,  the  firm  would 
create  for  Itself  a  financial  risk  recoverable 
by  sales  of  shuttle  capacity  to  commercial 
and  foreign  users.  "To  make  the  marketing 
people  hustle  the  system  aggressively,  we 
must  have  financial  risk  involved, "  accord- 
ing to  Klaus  Helss,  company  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Econ.  That  organi- 
zations  cost/benefit  analysis  helped  lay  the 
groundwork  for  shuttle  Justification  in  the 
early  1970s.  NASA's  marketing  structure 
does  not  have  the  financial  risks  or  capabili- 
ties to  be  efficient  In  the  commercial 
market,  he  said. 

Orblter  use— In  exchange  for  the  funding 
and  commercial /foreign  marketing  responsi- 
bility, the  fifth  shuttle  orblter  would  be  op- 
erated as  a  normal  part  of  the  shutle  fleet 
without  restriction  or  costs  charged  to  the 
government  for  its  use.  The  prices  charged 
commercial  and  foreign  users  would  follow 
the  current  user  policy  of  NASA  or  any 
shuttle  operations  organization  that  might 
evolve  from  shuttle  operations. 

Cost  reimbursement— 111  return  for  financ- 
ing the  fifth  orblter  and  conducting  more 
aggressive  worldwide  marketing  of  the  shut- 
tle system,  the  company  would  reimburse 
NASA,  or  the  designated  operator  of  the 
shuttle  system,  for  all  direct  costs  required 
to  launch  commercial  and  foreign  payloads. 
Fixed  cosU  would  remain  the  responsibility 
of  NASA.  Under  this  concept,  external 
tanks  and  solid  rocket  boosters  would  be 
,  paid  for  by  the  company  for  the  appropriate 
launch  support  of  commercial  and  foreign 
payloads.  Routine  non-flight  activities  to 
mainUin  the  pads  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  for  example,  would  not  be  the  <»m- 
pany's  responsibility.  This  approach  Is  al- 
ready in  practice  between  Defense  Dept. 
and  NASA  for  Defense  Dept.  launches. 
Helss  said.  The  company  holds  that  since  it 
would  be  providing  about  $1  billion  to  na- 
tional shuttle  operations,  commercial  and 
foreign  users  should  receive  equal  treat- 
ment. The  company  believes  the  NASA/De- 
fense Dept.  cost  split  is  about  50:50.  Based 
on  an  approximate  $60-mllllon  total  cost  per 
flight  in  1982  doUars.  NASA  would  receive 
$30  million  from  the  company  for  each  full 
commercial  or  foreign  mission. 

Capacity— The  company  says  that  projec- 
tions for  the  1980s  and  1990s  show  commer- 
cial and  foreign  users  will  make  up  about  20 
percent  of  the  total  shuttle-user  market, 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  20  percent  of  ca- 
pacity that  would  t>e  provided  by  the  pri- 
vately financed  fifth  orblter  of  a  five-vehicle 
fleet.  The  company  proposal  envisions  that 
at  the  end  of  each  year  an  accounting  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  space  transportation 
system  capacity  provided  by  the  fifth  orblt- 
er as  compared  with  the  amount  of  commer- 
cial and  foreign  traffic  flown  by  the  entire 
orblter  fleet.  The  company  proposes  that  if 
the  orblter  has  provided  more  capacity 
through  missions  than  there  was  commer- 


cial and  foreign  traffic.  NASA  would  reim- 
burse the  company  for  that  extra  capacity. 
If  more  traffic  in  commercial  and  foreign 
launches  was  flown  than  the  fifth  orblter 
capacity,  the  company  would  reimburse 
NASA.  The  company  expects  the  latter 
would  occur  since  this  would  help  fulfill 
return  on  investment  and  Indicate  the  mar- 
keting was  effective. 

No  guarantees— The  company  is  not  seek- 
ing any  government  guarantees  on  its 
return  on  investment.  It  does  expect  com- 
mercial and  foreign  users  to  be  given  equal 
priority  in  mission  scheduling  with  civil  U.S. 
government  payloads. 

Defense  missions- The  company  wanU  no 
restrictions  placed  on  defense  priorities  over 
shuttle  scheduling.  In  order  for  private  fi- 
nancing to  be  approved,  the  company  needs 
political  support  from  defense  interests  and 
is  willing  to  submit  to  any  defense  require- 
ments. 

Aerospace    corporate    involvement— Heiss 
stresses    that    the    company's    concept    is 
strictly  a  financial  arrangement  and  one 
that  will  not  accept  a  large  aerospace  com- 
pany as  a  financing  partner.  Heiss  is  con- 
cerned that  if  one  of  the  main  aerospace 
contractors  were  to  l)ecome  involved  as  a 
direct    funding    party,    concerns    could    be 
raised  about  such  a  company  cornering  and 
taking  over  key  elements  of  shuttle  capabil- 
ity. It  is  possible  aerospace  companies  could 
be  Involved  In  the  marketing  effort  for  shut- 
tle payloads.  however.  Boeing  has  studied 
the  concept  of  private  financing  of  a  shuttle 
orblter.  and  Boeing  and  the  Space  Trans- 
portation Co.  have  shared  substantial  data. 
"We  think  if  you  want  to  see  a  timely  agree- 
ment to  fund  a  fifth  orbiter.  a  very  impor- 
tant Ingredient  is  to  stay  away  from  choos- 
ing any  particular  aerospace  company  as  a 
backer  or  promoter  of  the  idea,"  Heiss  said. 
Financing— Heiss  said  some  of  the  nation's 
leading   Investment    banking   organizations 
are  ready  to  support  the  procurement  if  the 
government  will  agree  to  the  basic  elements 
of  the  company  proposal.  In  addition,  the 
company  has  assembled  a  board  of  directors 
drawn   from   large   investment   firms.   The 
members  already  have  been  involved  in  fi- 
nancing projects  exceeding  $1  billion,  such 
as  oil  and  gas  pipelines. 

Initially.  Space  TransporUtlon  Co.  is  in- 
terested only  in  financing  the  fifth  orblter. 
but  If  the  concept  is  approved  this  year  the 
company  will  examine  financing  other  key 
elements  of  the  system  such  as  the  fabrica- 
tion of  Martin  MarietU  external  tanks.  It 
also  will  examine  the  potential  for  private 
financing  of  orblters  beyond  the  fifth  vehi- 
cle. 

If  the  preferred  proposal  Is  not  accepted, 
the  company  would  consider  other  options 
that  it  believes  do  not  have  as  clear  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  company  or  space  transpor- 
tation system. 

One  such  option  is  a  lease  arrangement 
where  the  orblter  would  be  privately  fi- 
nanced and  then  leased  to  NASA.  Helss  does 
not  believe  this  would  promote  commercial 
Involvement  In  shuttle  as  well  as  the  initial 
proposal.  The  company  would  still  want  to 
maintain  a  strong  marketing  involvement 
under  a  lease  arrangement,  according  to 
Thomas  Huntington,  a  company  director 
and  former  vice  president  of  Trans  World 
Airlines. 

RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

"If  we  are  told  to  go  the  lease  route,  the 
marketing  responsibility  would  be  at  a  lesser 
level  because  we  would  get  some  recovery  on 
Investment  out  of  the  lease. "  he  said. 


"We  still  believe  very  strongly  that  the  vi- 
ability of  thU  is  dependent  on  private  mar- 
keting, and  we  want  to  see  private  market- 
ing develop  no  matter  what."  Huntington 
said. 

Another  option  Is  to  adopt  a  half-lease, 
with  the  other  half  of  the  investment  recov- 
ered through  sales  of  payloads  to  the  com- 
mercial and  foreign  sector.  This  would  be  a 
half-lease/halfrisk  recovery  route. 

If  the  company  is  able  to  obtain  approval 
on  the  concept  this  summer,  it  will  l)egln  In 
mid  to  late  1982  to  formulate  a  functional 
marketing  structure  worldwide.  Heiss  be- 
lieves it  is  possible  a  group  of  NASA  oper- 
ations managers  could  be  based  at  the  com- 
pany to  help  transition  from  NASA  to  com- 
pany marketing. 


PITPALLB  OP  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
emperor's  new  clothes  but  sometimes 
we  are  so  close  to  an  issue  we  are 
unable  ourselves  to  discern  what  those 
not  so  close  immediately  grasp. 

Down  in  my  district,  there  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  set  out.  chapter  and 
verse,  the  path  our  foreign  policy  is 
likely  to  be  driven  down  in  the  matter 
of  El  Salvador. 

The  following  letter  was  received 
last  week  from  Mr.  K.  W.  Bowie  of 
Nathalie.  Va.  His  logic  is  right  on 
target  and  his  perceptiveness  beyond 
challenge. 

I  commend  the  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues' reading: 

After  watching  the  media  build  up  on  the 
subject  of  El  Salvador,  I  felt  compelled  to 
write  and  give  you  my  views  on  the  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
falling  Into  a  pattern  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal wars  waged  by  guerrillas  of  the  type 
that  are  battling  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

First,  the  U.S.  Government  decides  that  it 
should  help  the  country  In  question  with 
military  and  economic  aid  and  proceeds  to 
send  help. 

Second,  after  a  period  of  time,  the  new 
media  (aided  by  leftists)  decides  that  the 
government  of  the  country  in  question  is 
"brutal  and  repressive "  and  a  media  cam- 
paign is  launched  for  the  cessation  of  all 
aid— military  first,  then  economic  later. 

Third,  when  this  campaign  builds  up  to  a 
huge  enough  level,  all  U.S.  aid  Is  then 
stopped. 

Fourth,  the  country  then  falls  to  the 
Communist  Insurgents. 

Fifth,  the  United  SUtes  is  then  deluged 
with  a  wave  of  refugees— who.  incidentally 
did  not  flee  the  previous  government,  but 
always  flee  the  CommunisU. 

This  scenario  held  true  for  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  and  Nicaragua,  and  It  appears 
that  it  is  about  to  happen  In  Bl  Salvador. 

The  fine  point  that  Is  raised  Is  that  of  U.S. 
troop  Involvement— scare  tactics  to  the 
American  public— I  think.  Central  America 
Is  important  to  us  and  there  are  a  numt)er 
of  things  we  could  do  to  help  defend  it  with- 
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out  sending  U.S.  troops— such  as  getting  a 
third  party  to  help  if  required  and  use  U.S. 
Forces  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Russia  has  taken  over  a  number  of  places 
without  the  use  of  Russian  troops  (Afghani- 
stan excepted)  by  using  Cubans  and  East 
Germans. 

My  whole  point  is  that  we  should  not  help 
our  friends  and  then  when  the  going  gets 
tough  in  the  local  news— then  drop  them.  If 
we  continue  this  we  would  not  have  a  friend 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  BILL 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oi>- 
portunity  to  urge  hearings  in  regard  to 
H.R.  5137,  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Amend- 
ments Act.  Action  has  been  taken  on 
this  legislation  in  the  other  body. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts 
formerly  served  by  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  know  how  essential  freight 
rail  service  is  to  our  economic  survival. 
In  1977.  291.4  million  bushels  of  grain 
were  shipped  from  Kansas  country 
elevators.  Of  this,  199.2  million  bush- 
els were  shipped  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  export.  If  our  producers  did  not 
have  the  temporary  rail  service  provid- 
ed by  other  rail  carriers,  the  cost  of 
shipping  their  grain  would  have  taken 
an  additional  24.6  cents  per  bushel  di- 
rectly out  of  the  farmer's  pocket. 
Using  1977  figures,  this  translates  into 
a  $50  million  increase  for  farmers  to 
market  their  grain  in  the  gulf  export 
channel.  This  loss  cannot  be  tolerated 
In  conjunction  with  the  ctirrent  de- 
pressed grain  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5137  meets  two 
urgent  needs  of  those  previously 
served  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
First  of  all.  my  bill  facilitates  the  pur- 
chase of  rail  lines  by  responsible  carri- 
ers. Carriers  interested  in  purchasing 
portions  of  the  old  Rock  Island  have 
been  frustrated  repeatedly  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Rock  Island  trustee.  An 
Impasse  in  negotiations  already  has  re- 
sulted in  the  termination  of  service 
over  a  750-mile  stretch  of  line  being 
operated  under  temporary  authority 
by  the  Oklahoma-Kansas-Texas  Rail- 
road. Both  S.  1879  and  H.R.  5137  in- 
volve the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  a  purchase  price  arbiter  to 
see  that  the  public  Interest  is  served. 
The  current  situation  has  hurt  all  af- 
fected parties:  Carriers,  shippers,  rail- 
road employees.  Rock  Island's  credi- 
tors, and  the  States  which  are  owed 
between  $25  to  $35  million  in  back 
taxes  by  the  Rock  Island  estate.  These 
taxes  consist  mostly  of  property  taxes 
and  hurt  the  vitality  of  our  school  dis- 
trict and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5137  also  author- 
izes the  ICC  to  continue  Issuing  tem- 
porary operating  authority  to  Interest- 
ed carriers  until  a  plan  or  reorganiza- 


tion or  liquidation  Is  approved  by  the 
ICC  and  the  bankruptcy  court.  Due  to 
legislative  action  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  ICC  will  have  this  authority 
until  May  15  of  this  year.  After  that 
date.  Interim  carriers  will  lose  their 
only  bargaining  chip  with  the  trustee. 
When  they  lose,  we  all  lose. 

Both  the  ICC  and  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  have  testified  In 
favor  of  S.  1879.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  ICC  have  no  objections 
on  constitutional  or  other  grounds. 

Quick  action  on  H.R.  5137  Is  war- 
ranted. It  Is  my  hope  that  hearings 
can  be  scheduled  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  markup  begun  soon  after.  It 
would  be  a  shame  if  the  quick  action 
of  the  other  body  on  this  vital  legisla- 
tion Is  not  met  with  equally  quick 
action  In  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  five  more  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Taokje.  Mr.  Bereutkr, 
and  Mr.  E^^ans  of  Iowa  have  joined  as 
cosponsors  to  H.R.  5137,  making  a 
total  of  12  cosponsors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GDOaiAL  UCAVK 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFENSE  BURDEN  SHARING 
WITH  OUR  NATO  ALLIES 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  discuss  the  cost 
burden  to  the  United  States  of  provid- 
ing a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
the  defense  capabilities  of  our  allies. 
Last  week,  we  discussed  this  Issue  with 
respect  to  Japan.  I  wish  to  concentrate 
on  this  Issue  with  respect  to  our 
NATO  allies. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  the 
major  provider  of  the  free  world's  de- 
fense. Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of 
these  are  learned  from  our  experi- 
ences shortly  after  the  Second  World 
War. 

In  the  late  1940's.  It  became  appar- 
ent to  the  United  States  and  most  Eu- 
ropean nations  that  our  former  ally, 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  threat  to  our  Nation  and  to  de- 
mocracy in  most  European  nations. 
Almost  immediately  after  World  War 
II.  the  Soviets  began  building  up  their 
military  and  putting  these  forces  to 
use  intimidating  Eastern  European  na- 
tions Into  establishing  socialist  govern- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  the  Western 
European   nations   had   suffered   the 


greatest  damage  to  both  their  econo- 
mies and  their  military  capabilities. 

When  the  United  States  joined  In 
the  formation  of  NATO  to  show  resist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union,  this  Nation 
agreed  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  resi- 
dent military  force  to  protect  our 
allies  while  their  devasted  economies 
were  given  time  and  assistance  to  re- 
cover. The  Marshaill  plan  was  set  Into 
motion  as  part  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery effort.  In  1949.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  advised  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Western  Europe  would 
likely  be  needed  for  quite  some  time. 

Succeeding  American  Presidents 
supported  the  continuation  of  the 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Western 
Europe,  but  a  number  of  philosophical 
variations  developed  in  each  adminis- 
tration. Increasingly,  the  sentiment 
became  that  the  United  States  should 
not  be  expected  to  permanently  pro- 
vide the  military  shield  under  which 
the  economies  of  Western  Europe 
could  grow  and  eventually  prosper.  As 
early  as  1951.  the  Senate  passed  Reso- 
lution 99  which  Insisted  that  the  Presi- 
dent certify  that  the  European  nations 
were  making  realistic  efforts  to  Im- 
prove their  own  defense. 

During  the  early  1960's.  the  Kenne- 
dy and  Johnson  administrations  Initi- 
ated policies  by  which  the  nations  ben- 
efiting most  from  U.S.  military  sup- 
port, principally  West  Germany, 
would  attempt  to  offset  the  costs  of 
this  support  by  purchasing  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States.  In 
later  years,  the  purchases  were  ex- 
panded to  include  U.S.  treasury  bonds. 
The  purpose  of  these  offsetting  pur- 
chases was  to  counteract  the  balance 
of  payments  deficiencies  that  had  oc- 
curred. These  offset  agreements  ex- 
pired In  1975. 

Growing  concern  over  the  adverse 
direction  of  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  sev- 
enties prompted  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  proclaim  the  Nixon  doctrine 
which  encouraged  our  allies  to  Im- 
prove their  defensive  capabilities  while 
the  United  States  pledged  not  to 
reduce  our  forces  In  Europe  unless  our 
adversaries  responded  with  reciprocal 
reductions  to  their  forces  In  the  area. 

In  1975.  the  NATO  nations  agreed 
that  each  member  nation  would  at- 
tempt to  Increase  Its  defense  capabili- 
ties by  up  to  5  percent  per  year  in  real 
growth. 

President  Carter  endorsed  the  previ- 
ous administration's  doctrine,  but  rec- 
ognized that  the  up  to  5  percent  goal 
of  the  1975  agreement  was  unsuccess- 
ful largely  because  it  was  lacking  In 
substance.  In  May  of  1977,  the  Carter 
administration  proposed  a  long-term 
defense  program  for  NATO  by  which 
all  of  the  member  nations  participat- 
ing In  the  Integrated  command  struc- 
ture would  attempt  to  meet  the  guld- 
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ance  of  Increasing  their  respective  de- 
fense efforts  by  annual  Increases  of  at 
least  3  percent  In  real  terms.  A  May 
1978  NATO  summit  approved  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

Today,  the  Reagan  administration 
continues  to  seek  greater  contribu- 
tions to  NATO  defense  from  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  with  emphasis  on  In- 
creased host  nation  support. 

What  effect  have  our  previous  ef- 
forts In  the  past  three  decades  had  on 
total  NATO  defense  spending?  Right 
now.  the  United  States  Is  spending 
over  6  percent  of  Its  gross  national 
product  for  defense.  As  I  noted  last 
Tuesday,  the  Japanese  Government 
continues  to  spend  less  than  1  percent 
of  Its  GNP  for  defense.  None  of  our 
NATO  allies  are  committing  nearly  as 
great  a  portion  of  their  GNP's  for  de- 
fense—none are  even  close  to  the 
United  States.  On  average,  our  Euro- 
pean allies  expend  ony  3.6  percent  of 
their  GNP's  for  free  world  protection 
and  security.  Furthermore,  nearly  all 
of  their  defense  costs  are  specifically 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  nations. 
By  contrast,  the  U.S.  defense  costs  are 
of  great  benefit  to  aU  free  world  na- 
tions, especially  Japan  and  our  NATO 
allies. 

If  during  the  past  decade,  our  de- 
fense expenditures  were  the  same  per- 
centage of  our  GNP  that  our  NATO 
allies  had  maintained  for  each  of  these 
years,  we  would  have  saved  nearly  half 
a  trillion  dollars.  This  amount  of 
funds  could  then  have  been  available 
for  capital  Investment,  balancing  the 
budget,  or  funding  the  many  programs 
that  we  are  now  being  forced  to  se- 
verely reduce  or  totally  eliminate. 

During  the  years  since  the  Inception 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  forma- 
tion of  NATO,  a  generation  of  Europe- 
ans have  grown  up  to  see  their  econo- 
mies achieve  virtual  parity  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  per  capita 
GNP  of  the  United  States  now  ranks 
seventh  among  our  15  NATO  allies. 
Now  that  we  are  squarely  In  the 
middle  of  this  group.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  our  defense 
expedltures  would  be  at  a  parity  as 
well.  However,  the  current  trend  In 
these  costs  does  not  Indicate  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

Our  NATO  allies  have  received  other 
forms  of  benefit  to  their  nations  as  a 
result  of  our  Nation's  Influence  In  the 
world.  The  flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  has  continued  Into  Western 
Europe,  thanks  In  no  small  part  to  our 
peace-keeping  efforts  In  that  area  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  our  naval 
presence  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  same 
naval  presence  In  the  North  Atlantic 
has  facilitated  the  shipping  trade 
which  our  allies  require.  Our  presence 
In  the  Pacific  also  enables  their  heavy 
trade  with  Japan  and  the  developing 
nations  of  the  Far  East. 


To  their  credit,  most  of  our  NATO 
allies  have  made  earnest  efforts  to 
take  on  a  greater  portion  of  the  de- 
fense burden.  Their  military  forces  are 
now  larger,  numbering  about  3  million 
active  duty  personnel  with  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  in  the  reserves.  This 
compares  with  U.S.  forces  of  just  over 
2  million  troops  with  a  much  smaller 
Reserve  strength  that  brings  the  total 
available  force  up  to  about  3  million. 
The  European  active  duty  forces  are 
receiving  better  training  than  ever 
before.  Their  military  systems  are  un- 
dergoing extensive  modernization. 

The  NATO  aUles  have  taken  on  a 
much  larger  share  of  foreign  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries  than  In 
the  past.  In  fact,  In  nearly  all  of  these 
NATO  nations,  the  percentage  of  GNP 
that  Is  applied  to  such  foreign  assist- 
ance substantially  exceeds  the  0.28 
percent  that  the  U.S.  allocates  for 
such  purposes.  Norway's  foreign  assist- 
ance Is  nearly  1  percent  of  Its  GNP— a 
larger  percentage  than  Japan  allocates 
to  defense. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Etiropean 
NATO  nations  have  Increased  the  per- 
centage of  their  respective  GNP's  used 
for  defense.  The  rate  of  this  growth 
over  the  period  averaged  out  to  about 
2.1  percent  annually.  During  that 
same  period  of  time,  the  U.S.  percent- 
age of  its  GNP  for  defense  was  drop- 
ping by  about  the  same  rate  until  this 
past  year,  when  this  trend  was  re- 
versed. 

Unfortunately.  European  trends 
have  likewise  been  reversed,  such  that 
the  improved  burden  sharing  Is  now 
backsliding.  It  Is  this  fact  that  alarms 
me. 

In  all  fairness.  It  must  be  realized 
that  the  means  of  measuring  defense 
contributions  are  necessarily  subjec- 
tive. Constantly  fluctuating  currencies 
make  measurements  difficult.  Further- 
more, the  types  of  governments  and 
degree  of  democracy  In  the  NATO 
member  nations  vary  considerable;  the 
quality  of  these  forces  differs  from 
one  nation  to  the  next,  particularly 
among  those  nations  which  still  utilize 
some  form  of  conscription.  Some  na- 
tions devote  more  of  their  defense 
budgets  to  capitalization  and  modern- 
ization—areas  which  tend  to  have 
more  lasting  effects  than  do  the  num- 
bers of  troops. 

Attitudes  toward  defense  are  con- 
trolled a  great  deal  by  the  traditions 
of  the  many  peoples  In  the  NATO  na- 
tions. These  traditions  are  quite  differ- 
ent among  the  countries.  Traditions  of 
neutrality  or  only  small  standing 
forces  are  more  prevalent  In  Scanda- 
navlan  coimtrles  such  as  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Nuclear  forces  are  banned 
In  many  member  nations,  but  are 
relied  upon  heavily  In  others. 

Most  Europeans  have  quite  different 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  threat  than  do  most  Americans. 
They  see  the  Soviets  as  having  been 


noticeably  weakened  by  their  actions 
In  Afghanistan  and  their  Involvement 
with  Poland.  Curiously  enough,  while 
most  Americans  see  the  Polish  crisis  as 
a  threat  to  world  peace,  many  Western 
Europeans  feel  that  It  Is  somewhat  re- 
assuring that  the  Soviet  Union  must 
first  be  concerned  about  dissent  within 
Its  own  house  before  It  could  consider 
any  form  of  aggression  In  Western 
Europe. 

There  Is  also  a  basic  philosophical 
difference  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  European  attitudes  about  defense. 
Europeans  seem  to  be  resigned  to  their 
landst^elim  the  world's  battlefield.  His- 
tory M^roven  this  to  be  so.  Thus, 
they  prefer  to  tailor  their  forces 
toward  deterrence  rather  than  the 
U.S.  policy  of  repulsion. 

There  also  exists  In  Europe  an  atti- 
tude that,  should  the  unthinkable 
occur,  the  next  world  war  would  In- 
clude the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
Eiu'opean  soil  and  the  virtual  annihila- 
tion of  these  lands.  Thus,  these  people 
believe  that  It  Is  useless  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  scarce  resources  to  engage 
In  a  war  of  annihilation. 

The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  consid- 
er and.  on  occasion,  enact  measures  to 
attempt  to  rectify  the  defense  spend- 
ing dichotomy.  Former  Senate  Majori- 
ty Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  unsuccess- 
ful resolutions  In  1966.  1967,  1969,  and 
1970  as  well  as  his  similarly  Ill-fated 
amendment  to  the  draft  extension  bill 
In  1971  would  have  unilaterally  halved 
the  300.000  U.S.  troops  In  Europe.  In 
1973.  Senators  Alaii  CiuufSTOif  and 
Mansfield  collaborated  on  a  bill  that 
would  have  withdrawn  40  percent  of 
our  troops  overseas.  This  was  also  nar- 
rowly defeated. 

In  the  same  year.  Senators  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Harry  Byrd  guided  an 
amendment  through  the  Senate  which 
would  have  forced  the  withdrawal  of 
110,000  troops  overseas.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  House  conferees 
and  never  enacted.  In  1974.  the  Jack- 
son-Nunn  amendment  to  the  1974 
DOD  Authorization  Act  required  that 
DOD  certify  that  the  Allies  were  Im- 
proving their  contributions  to  defense 
or  else  some  marginal  troop  withdraw- 
als would  have  to  occur.  Allied  Im- 
provements were  reported  and  the 
troop  levels  were  maintained. 

More  recently,  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered measures  similar  to  the  Jack- 
son-Nunn  plan  that  would  cause  troop 
reductions  If  the  NATO  3-percent 
annual  real  growth  goals  were  not 
met.  Last  year.  Senator  Eagleton 
withdrew  his  amendment  to  this  effect 
upon  receiving  assurances  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would  continue 
to  keep  pressure  on  our  allies  to  up- 
grade their  defense  capabilities. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  time  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  Ini- 
tiatives to  bring  about  a  fairer  sharing 
of  the  European  defense  burden.  I  dls- 
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agre«  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger's contention  in  his  report  to  the 
Congress  last  March  that  the  NATO 
Billies  have  met  the  spirit  of  the  3-per- 
cent-real-growth  tenet  of  the  NATO 
long-term  defense  program.  Of  the 
members  of  the  integrated  military 
structure,  only  Portugal,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  United  States  have  met  or  ex- 
ceeded the  3-percent  goal.  France,  the 
only  NATO  nation  which  is  not  a 
member  of  this  structure,  also  met  the 
3-percent  figure.  Other  nations  have 
not  only  fallen  short  of  this  target, 
but  have  even  shown  declines  in  their 
real  defense  spending.  Perhaps  the 
United  States  should  limit  its  real  de- 
fense spending  growth  to  only  3  per- 
cent growth. 

I  am  not  appeased  when  I  hear  that 
many  member  nations  are  suffering 
hard  economic  times.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
such  problems.  Neither  am  I  im- 
pressed when  our  allies  blame  much  of 
their  economic  problems  on  the  high 
U.S.  interest  rates.  This  only  under- 
scores the  dependence  of  our  allies  on 
the  United  States. 

The  fragility  of  many  governments 
in  Western  Europe  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  factor  in  the  reluctance  of 
these  governments  to  move  out  toward 
better  defense  efforts.  The  lack  of 
such  initiatives  by  their  governments 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  fragile 
conditions.  Furthermore,  delicate  coa- 
lition govertunents  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  most  of  these 
countries.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  greater  stability  occurs. 

What  are  we  receiving  in  return  for 
protecting  for  so  much  of  Western 
Europe?  The  $1  billion  in  rent-free 
barracks  in  West  Germany  are  of 
questionable  value  when  we  see  the 
deplorable  state  that  most  of  these  are 
in.  We  have  received  basing  facilities 
for  reserve  forces  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Norway,  and  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries, but  of  what  great  benefit  are 
these  in  peacetime?  Instead  of  grati- 
tude for  our  protective  services,  we 
have  seen  protest  after  protest  in 
I  Europe  about  our  troops  and  weapons. 
It  should  not  have  been  that  President 
Reagan  had  to  be  on  the  defensive 
about  our  nuclear  force  plans  in 
Europe  prior  to  his  zero  option  procla- 
mation of  last  November. 

This  Congress  should  insist  that  our 
NATO  allies  take  many  long-overdue 
steps  to  improve  their  defensive  capa- 
bilities. Our  allies'  active  duty  training 
is  noticeably  improved,  but  the  train- 
ing of  their  3  million  reserve  forces  is 
very  far  behind.  Their  maritime  stocks 
are  very  low;  their  mine  countermeas- 
ure  capabilities  are  outdated;  logistics 
are  generally  poorly  organized. 

Our  allies'  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bilities are  marginal,  at  best.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Soviets  are  engaged  in 
an  extensive  program  which  might  ex- 
ploit this  weakness.  Our  allies'  elec- 


tronic warfare  capabilities  are  far 
behind  those  of  the  United  States  and 
our  principal  adversary.  European 
lines  of  communication  are  very  vul- 
nerable to  disruption.  European  air 
bases  are  barely  adequate  for  the 
forces  present  today.  They  could 
hardly  handle  the  requirements  of  a 
full  armed  conflict.  I  call  upon  our 
allies.  President  Reagan,  and  our  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense  to  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  should  not 
continue  its  heavy  assumption  of  the 
free  world's  military  burden.  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  those  called  upon  will 
renew  their  efforts  to  seek  a  more  eq- 
uitable distribution  of  this  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  voice  their  opinions  of  this 
crisis  situation,  both  today  in  this  spe- 
cial order  and  in  the  future  in  any  leg- 
islation which  would  seek  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  of  equity  which  I  have 
set  out  today. 

a  1415 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Aooabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula)  for  yielding.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  dispropor- 
tionate contributions  to  NATO  by  the 
United  States  and  by  our  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  March  9  I  dis- 
cussed the  specifics  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate defense  burden  that  the 
United  States  carries  compared  with 
our  Japanese  allies.  What  was  not 
available  to  me  at  the  time  was  a  clas- 
sified GAO  report  dated  March  4,  1982 
entitled  "U.S.  Military  Coproduction 
Programs  Assist  Japan  in  Developing 
Its  Aircraft  Industry."  This  report  was 
received  by  my  subcommittee  only  last 
week,  and  it  signals  another  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  our  friends  and  allies  not 
normally  considered  when  discussing 
the  defense  burden  sharing. 

According  to  the  GAO  report,  key 
objectives  of  Japan  and  other  purchas- 
ing countries  when  entering  into  mili- 
tary coproduction  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  are  obtaining  ad- 
vanced technology,  enhancing  their 
high-technology  employment  base,  de- 
veloping future  export  industries,  and 
increasing  their  military  self-sufficien- 
cy. The  DOD  estimates  that  coproduc- 
tion of  some  items  costs  Japan  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  purchasing  the 
equipment  from  U.S.  production  lines. 
Apparently.  Japan  considers  the  cost 
premium  worth  the  investment  in 
future  industrial  capability  and  in- 
creased military  self-sufficiency. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  had 
been  so  far  ahead  technologically  In 
the  defense  area,  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  from  Japan.  In  recent  years, 
however,  GAO  found  that  Japan  has 


progressed  in  some  areas,  such  as  elec- 
tronics and  laser  technology,  to  the 
point  that  some  officials  believe  the 
United  States  can  benefit  from 
Japan's  achievements.  To  date,  howev- 
er, military  technology  transfer  con- 
tinues to  be  a  one-way  street  with  the 
technology  flowing  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan. 

GAO  pointed  out  that  when  enter- 
ing into  coproduction  programs,  na- 
tional security  objectives  are  of  prime 
consideration  for  the  United  States. 
However,  in  pursuing  the  political  and 
military  objectives  of  coproduction, 
the  United  States  has  not  devoted  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  impact  these  ar- 
rangements could  have  on  the  U.S. 
economy.  Under  the  current  adminis- 
trative arrangement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment approves  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment negotiates  and  Implements 
military  coproduction  programs  with 
little  or  no  Input  from  other  agencies. 
GAO  believes  that  State  and  Defense 
have  too  narrow  a  perspective  to  ade- 
quately address  the  attendant  domes- 
tic and  international  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  labor  interests  and  perspec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  today's 
discussion  Is  the  share  of  the  defense 
burden  assumed  by  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies.  I  believe  that  the 
same  case  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
military  technology  transfer  to  our 
NATO  allies,  as  was  made  by  GAO  In 
the  above  report.  As  you  recall,  a  few 
short  years  ago  the  United  States  em- 
barked on  a  program  with  NATO 
countries  entitled  "Rationalization, 
Standardization,  and  Interoperability" 
(RSI).  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  very 
little  technology  available  in  Western 
Europe  has  flowed  to  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  who  will  argue 
that,  for  the  most  part,  technology 
transfer  to  NATO  countries  continues 
to  flow  to  Europe  except  in  a  few  Iso- 
lated instances.  This  Is  another  consid- 
eration that  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  evaluating  the  proportionate 
share  of  the  defense  of  E^irope  that 
NATO  nations  contribute  when  com- 
pared to  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  section  1006(c)  of 
Public  Law  9«-342.  the  1981  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  required  to  submit  annually 
a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
contributions  of  NATO  allies  and 
Japan  to  the  common  defense.  The 
first  report  was  submitted  in  March 
1981  in  an  unclassified  form.  A  second 
report  was  submitted  in  March  1982  in 
a  classified  version. 

At  the  outset,  these  reports  make  It 
clear  that  there  currently  exists  no 
agreed  mathematical  formula  that  en- 
ables us  to  combine,  with  appropriate 
weighing,  all  of  the  major  elements  of 
burden  sharing  into  a  precise  super  in- 
dicator of  fair  shares.  Based  on  the 
major  quantifiable  measures  examined 
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In  these  reports,  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  doing  somewhat  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  the  NATO  and  Japan 
total. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  points  out 
that  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  can  provide 
the  forces  necessary  to  meet  the 
Soviet  threat  and  to  execute  agreed 
NATO  strategy.  Collectively  we  have 
more  than  adequate  resources- 
human,  industrial,  technological,  and 
financial— to  provide  a  reasonable 
margin  of  security.  What  we  often 
have  lacked  in  the  past  is  the  will  to 
organize  and  provide  these  resources 
for  the  common  defense.  The  United 
States  has  made  a  major  effort  In 
recent  years  to  urge  its  allies  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  common 
defense  burden. 

The   Secretary   explained   that   the 
United  States   has  pressed   hard   for 
achievement  of  the  NATO  goal  of  a  3- 
percent  real   increase   in  defense   re- 
sources. The  3-percent  commitment— 
which  applies  to  a  country's  entire  de- 
fense budget— was  made  In  the  1977 
NATO     Ministerial     Guidance     and 
agreed  to  by  NATO  Defense  Ministers. 
There     was     widespread     agreement 
among  allies  that  serious  deterioration 
in  NATO's  military  capabilities  vis-a- 
vis the  Warsaw  Pact  would  soon  occur 
unless  NATO  increased  defense  spend- 
ing and  cooperated  more  effectively. 
The  3-percent  commitment  represents 
acceptance  of  a  goal  to  increase  de- 
fense spending  in  the  region  of  3  per- 
cent in  real  terms  annually  over  the 
period  1979-84.  The  commitment  was 
reaffirmed  In  1979  as  Ministerial  Guid- 
ance  for   1981-86.   National   perform- 
ance has  been  mixed  over  the  years, 
with  only  four  of  the  participating  na- 
tions achieving  the  goal  of  3  percent 
or  more  in  1979-80.  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  NATO  countries  achieving 
the   3-percent   goal   or   more   in   the 
1980-81  time  frame.  The  United  States 
has  exceeded  the  goal  in  each  of  the  2 
years  mentioned.  The  trend  in  achiev- 
ing the  3-percent  goal  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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The  Secretary's  report  explains  that 
the  relatively  modest  German  percent- 
age can  be  attributed  In  part  to  con- 
straints on  force  size  by  the  Western 


European  Union  and  the  German  con- 
stitution that  limits  German  active 
duty  military  strength  to  500.000  men. 
The  dramatic  increase  for  Canada  in 
1980  over  1979  is  attributable  to  the 
long-raoige  Improvement  program  an- 
nounced in  December  1975  whereby 
the  Canadians  are  sicquiring  new  mari- 
time patrol  aircraft  and  tanks,  and 
during  the  next  several  years  will  be 
replacing  their  combat  aircraft  and 
major  surface  combatants. 

The  significance  of  not  meeting  the 
3-percent  goal  by  our  NATO  allies  is 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  his  1979  report.  He  states  that  po- 
litically, the  failure  of  our  allies  to 
achieve  at  least  the  3-percent  Judged 
necessary  to  keep  the  East-West  bal- 
ance from  tipping  further  against 
NATO  could  be  seen  In  Moscow  as  a 
weakening  of  our  collective  resolve. 
Militarily,  failure  of  the  allies  to 
achieve  the  3-percent  goal  would 
affect  equipment  modernization  plans, 
delay  Implementation  of  the  long-term 
defense  program,  and  result  in  wide- 
spread shortfalls  in  meeting  NATO 
force  goals. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  indi- 
cators to  determine  how  our  NATO 
Allies  and  Japan  are  doing  in  sharing 
the  common  defense.  Probably,  the 
most  popular  of  all  indicators  of  de- 
fense burden  sharing  is  the  total  de- 
fense spending  as  a  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product  (GDP).  By  defini- 
tion. GDP  reflects  the  total  value  of 
all  goods  and  services  produced  by  a 
country  and  it  is  widely  used  for  com- 
paring defense  burdens  among  na- 
tions. The  magnitude  of  GDP  varies 
greatly  among  NATO  countries  and 
Japan— ranging  In  1979  from  $4  billion 
for  Luxembourg  to  $2.4  trillion  for  the 
United  States  and  over  $1  trillion  for 
Japan.  In  1979,  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  38  percent  of  the  NATO 
and  Japan  total,  and  46  percent  of  the 
NATO  total,  which  were  about  the 
same  shares  we  had  in  the  early 
1970's.  These  percentages  did  not  ma- 
terially change  in  1980. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that 
between  1971  and  1980.  the  U.S.  real 
GDP  grew  31  percent  while  Japan's 
GDP  grew  an  Impressive  54  percent 
during  the  same  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  U.S.  share  grew  from 
5.2  percent  in  1979  to  only  5.6  percent 
in  1980.  the  U.S.  GDP  grew  from 
about  $2.4  trillion  In  1979  to  almost 
$2.6  trillion  In  1980,  which  provides  a 
more  meaningful  measure  of  the 
amount  of  dollars  the  United  States 
spends  on  defense.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  defense  spending  as  a 
percent  of  GDP  by  NATO  countries 
and  Japan: 
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As  Indicated  on  the  foregoing  table, 
in  1980  eight  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  Increased  defense 
spending  as  a  percent  of  GDP  over  the 
1979  level,  four  countries  decreased 
their  levels,  and  three  countries  re- 
mained the  same.  While  the  U.S.  share 
in  1979  was  5.2  percent,  the  average 
for  the  rest  of  NATO  was  3.4  percent. 
According  to  recent  DOD  estimates, 
the  trend  in  the  U.S.  percentage  of 
GDP  allocated  to  defense  will  contin- 
ue to  increase  to  5.9  percent  in  1982. 
6.3  percent  in  1983,  6.5  percent  in  1984, 
6.9  percent  in  1985,  7.1  percent  in  1986. 
and  7.2  percent  in  1987. 

Another  indicator  reviewed  Is  the 
percentage  of  central  government 
budget  devoted  to  defense.  Here, 
again,  the  United  States  leads  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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According  to  recent  DOD  estimates, 
the  trend  in  the  United  SUtes  increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  central  govern- 
ment budget  devoted  to  defense  will 
continue  as  shown  In  the  following 
table: 

Percentage  o/  total  budget 

Fiscal  year: 

1982 25.2 

1983 28.5 

1984 30* 

1985 32.9 

1986 35.0 

1987 36.6 

Other  relatively  popular  indicators 
are:  One.  peacetime  active  duty  mili- 
tary and  civilian  manpower  resources 
allocated  to  defense  and  two.  the 
human  resources  available  to  each 
nation  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
NATO  and  Japan  population.  These 
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statistics  are  displayed  on  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  In 
the  category  of  peacetime  active  duty 
manpower  resources  allocated  to  de- 
fense, the  United  States  Is  far  ahead 
of  any  other  NATO  nation  and  Japan. 
In  the  second  category,  the  percentage 
of  human  resources  available  com- 
pared with  total  NATO  and  Japan 
population,  the  United  States  is 
double  that  of  Japan,  the  second  larg- 
est country. 

Mi.  Speaker,  when  we  look  at  other 
indicators  the  results  are  the  same.  Ac- 
cording to  1979  figures,  the  United 
States  contributes  far  more  armored 
division  equivalents  (38.82  percent), 
far  more  naval  force  tonnage  (67.25 
percent),  and  more  tactical  air  force 
combat  aircraft  (44.94  percent)  as  a 
percentage  of  the  NATO  and  Japan 
total.  For  1980.  these  percentages 
remain  about  the  same— 38.62  percent 
for  U.S.  armored  division  equivalents, 
66.73  percent  for  U.S.  naval  force  ton- 
nage, and  44.72  percent  for  U.S.  tacti- 
cal Air  Force  combat  aircraft.  Some  30 
days  after  mobilization,  the  United 
States  would  have  25  percent  of  allied 
groimd  force  combat  unit  strength  in 
Europe,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  air 
strength,  and  some  70  percent  of 
NATO's  naval  tonnage. 

In  an  attempt  to  moderate  some- 
what our  European  allies'  poor  show- 
ing in  the  foregoing  statistics,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  points  out  that  the 
United  States  has  received  agreement 
in  principle  from  Germany,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Benelux  coimtries 
for  comprehensive  wartime  host 
nation  support.  Norway  has  taken  a 
significant  step  in  supporting  preposl- 
tlonlng  for  U.S.  reinforcements  In  the 
northern  region.  We  also  have  been 
successful  In  increasing  both  the  size 
and  the  spending  rate  of  the  NATO  in- 
frastructure program,  NATO's  largest 
common-funded  arrangement,  and  the 
United  States  Is  attempting  to  expand 
this  program  even  further. 


The  NATO  infrastructure  program 
costs  about  $1.2  billion  annually.  Ice- 
land does  not  participate  because  it 
has  no  military  forces,  and  Prance  par- 
ticipates only  on  a  selective  basis  as  it 
has  no  military  forces  committed  to 
NATO.  What  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
falls  to  acknowledge  is  that  the  United 
States  pays  between  23.8  and  27.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  infrastructure  pro- 
gram, depending  on  whether  or  not 
France  participates.  Current  funding 
of  the  U,S.  share  totals  some  $300  to 
$400  million  per  year,  with  the  remain- 
ing 70  plus  percent  paid  by  the  other 
NATO  countries.  The  German  share 
r\ins  between  23  and  26.5  percent  of 
the  total. 

The  NATO  civil  budget  Is  shared  by 
aU  15  NATO  countries.  This  civil 
budget  funds  NATO  headquarters  and 
its  international  staff  personnel  at 
Brussels,  and  certain  small  civilian 
projects.  The  civil  budget  nins  about 
$70  million  annually.  Here,  again,  the 
IJnlted  States  pays  24.2  percent  of  the 
NATO  civil  budget,  or  about  $17-18 
million  of  the  total.  The  U.S.  share  is 
budgeted  and  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  NATO  military  budget  program 
covers  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  NATO  International  military 
headquarters  and  agencies,  as  well  as 
common  funding  of  NATO-wide  infra- 
structure system  projects  not  covered 
under  the  NATO  infrastructure  pro- 
gram. The  military  budget  program 
runs  at  a  NATO  total  of  about  $400 
million  annually.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  United  States  pays  between  25 
and  30  percent  of  this  program,  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  France  is 
participating.  Thus,  the  U.S.  share 
represents  about  $100  to  $120  million 
annually. 

Defense  Ministers  from  12  alliance 
nations  agreed  to  a  December  1978 
multilateral  memorandum  of  under- 
standing to  acquire  a  conunon  force  of 
18  E-3A  NATO  airborne  early  warning 
and  control  aircraft.  In  1981.  Belgium 
Joined  the  program.  The  United  King- 
dom, rather  than  participate  in  the  E- 
3A  aircraft  funding,  agreed  to  contrib- 
ute 11  British  Nimrod  airborne  early 
warning  aircraft.  The  U.S.  share  for 
the  cost  of  the  E-3A  aircraft  for 
NATO  Is  42.1  percent  or  nearly  $800 
million  of  this  $1.8  billion  program. 
Germany  contributes  30.7  percent  of 
the  total  cost,  with  the  11  other 
NATO  countries  contributing  signifi- 
cantly less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  contri- 
butions that  the  United  States  makes 
to  NATO  that  are  not  Included  in  the 
foregoing  NATO  sUtlstlcs.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  examples.  The  Defense 
budget  contains  an  amount  each  year 
for  claims.  Defense.  About  $30  million 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  In 
fiscal  year  1982  was  earmarked  for 
claims  to  foreign  governments  to  pay 
for   so-called   maneuver   damages.    In 


other  words,  if  the  United  States  and 
German  military  forces  hold  a  Joint 
military  exercise  in  Germany  and  a 
U.S.  tank  causes  road  damage  or  drives 
across  a  German  farmer's  land  causing 
damage  to  some  of  the  crops,  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  repairs  the  road  or  reim- 
burses the  German  farmer  for  the 
damage.  According  to  GAO,  two-thirds 
of  the  $30  million  goes  to  the  German 
Government  for  what  I  call  the  West 
German  public  works  program.  There- 
fore, most  of  the  maneuver  claims  is 
purely  aid  to  German  residents  and 
state  and  local  governments  t>ecause 
the  local  German  governments  actual- 
ly budget  to  receive  these  damage  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  each 
year.  Just  imagine,  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
Is  asked  to  pay  damages  resulting  from 
military  maneuvers  designed  to  pro- 
tect Western  Europe  from  Soviet 
attack.  For  fiscal  year  1983,  DOD  is  re- 
questing $55.7  million  for  maneuver 
damage,  an  increase  of  90  percent  In 
Just  1  year.  You  can  be  certsin  that  we 
shall  make  a  careful  review  of  this  re- 
quest In  the  forthcoming  months. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  Defense  budget 
contains  $44  million  for  additional 
equipment  and  training  for  army 
guard  and  reserve  combat  service  sup- 
port units.  If  you  think  this  request  Is 
for  our  U.S.  Army  Guard  and  Reserve 
units,  you  are  wrong.  DOD  is  propos- 
ing to  spend  over  $300  million  in  the 
next  5  years  to  equip  and  train  93.000 
West  German  army  giuu-d  and  reserv- 
ists to  provide  combat  support  to  U.S. 
troops  that  may  be  deployed  to 
EXirope  in  the  event  of  a  breakout  of 
hostilities. 

Similar  inequities  are  present  in 
status  of  forces  agreements  with  cer- 
tain European  countries  and  a  defense 
agreement  with  Iceland  relating  to 
employment  of  foreign  nationals, 
which  causes  a  severe  financial  impact 
on  Navy  exchanges  operating  in  those 
countries.  Local  nationals  working  in 
Navy  exchanges  are  paid  30  to  40  per- 
cent more  than  U.S.  dependents  em- 
ployed at  the  same  exchanges.  The 
high  cost  for  local  nationals  when 
compared  to  U.S.  employees  is  due  in 
part  to  increased  annual  leave,  re- 
duced workload,  and  additional  admin- 
istrative leave.  In  Iceland,  for  exam- 
ple, not  only  does  a  local  national  re- 
ceive double  the  base  pay  of  a  U.S. 
sales  clerk  per  hour,  but  the  local  na- 
tional is  entitled  to  almost  twice  the 
number  of  days  vacation  and  is  given 
almost  twice  the  number  of  holidays 
compared  with  U.S.  sales  clerks. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  NATO  burden 
sharing  Indicators  will  bring  you  to 
only  one  conclusion— the  United 
States  is  doing  far  more  in  sharing  the 
common  defense  burden  than  it 
should.  This  disproportionate  burden 
sharing  by  the  United  States  will  in- 
crease both  as  a  percentage  of  GDP  al- 
located to  defense  and  as  a  percentage 
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of  the  Federal  budget  devoted  to  de- 
fense over  the  next  5  years.  This  ad- 
ministration is  asking  the  American 
people  to  support  an  unbelievable  $1.7 
trillion  defense  burden  over  the  next  5 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  adminis- 
tration predicts  staggering  budget 
deficits  of  $246.3  billion  over  the  next 
3  years. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  has  questioned  the  administra- 
tion's estimates  and  assumptions.  CBO 
predicts  the  deficit  will  Increase  $389.1 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  CBO's 
technical  ansJysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's Federal  budget  estimates  sug- 
gests that  revenues  may  be  overstated. 
Furthermore,  the  administration's 
forecast  for  Inflation  and  real  growth 
is  more  optimistic  than  CBO's.  The 
slower  growth  expected  by  CBO  is 
largely  the  consequence  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  in  Its  forecast,  which 
would  dampen  the  recovery  in  eco- 
nomic activity.  And  more  Importantly, 
a  EKDD  study  last  year  suggested  that 
the  $1.7  trillion  estimate  for  defense 
over  the  next  5  years  may  be  under- 
sUted  by  $750  billion. 

Gentlemen,  this  country  is  In  a  seri- 
ous economic  crisis.  Proposed  defense 
spending  of  the  magnitude  proposed 
by  this  administration  will  exacerbate 
our  already  precarious  economy.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
Congress  to  make  an  impartial  evalua- 
tion of  why  our  NATO  allies  apparent- 
ly do  not  share  the  U.S.  view  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Western  Europe.  If 
the  NATO  countries  agree  with  the 
U.S.  assessment  of  the  growing  Soviet 
threat,  why  is  it  that  our  European 
allies  show  little  signs  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  U.S.  view  by  significantly  in- 
creasing defense  spending?  It  is  appar- 
ent to  me  that  so  long  as  the  United 
States  continues  to  accept  the  dispro- 
portionate share  of  defending  Europe, 
our  NATO  allies  will  continue  to  play 
a  token  role  in  sharing  that  burden.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  spending 
$1.7  trillion  on  U.S.  defense  over  the 
next  5  years  will  give  encouragement 
to  our  allies  to  do  more.  Increased  U.S. 
defense  spending  in  past  years  has  had 
minimal  Impact  on  our  NATO  allies  in 
that  regard. 

Another  factor  is  also  clear  to  me. 
No  one  in  either  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
appears  to  be  protecting  the  American 
taxpayer  when  negotiating  with  our 
NATO  allies  on  any  aspect  of  sharing 
proportionately  the  cost  of  defending 
Europe.  Look  at  the  examples  I  cited 
concerning  the  sharing  of  NATO 
AW  ACS  aircraft  costs,  the  maneuver 
damage  claims  against  the  United 
States,  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
equipping  West  German  guard  and  re- 
servists, the  inequities  In  salaries  for 
local  nationals  compared  with  salaries 
for  U.S.  dependents  at  naval  ex- 
changes overseas,   and   the  one  way 


street  in  technology  transfer  to  NATO 
countries  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  past  and  current  ad- 
ministrations have  had  difficulty  in 
encouraging  our  NATO  allies  to  do 
more  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  send  a 
signal  to  our  NATO  friends  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  carrying 
an  inordinate  share  of  the  defense 
burden  in  that  area  of  the  world.  I 
also  believe  that  Congress  cannot 
accept  the  loss  of  revenues,  the  defi- 
cits, and  higher  Interest  rates  em- 
bodied in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  for  future  fiscal 
years.  And,  in  the  reordering  of  prior- 
ities, the  Defense  budget  must  be  re- 
duced accordingly.  Perhaps  In  this  way 
our  NATO  allies  will  receive  the  mes- 
sage that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  de- 
fense burden  the  U.S.  economy  can  re- 
alistically accept,  and  that  greater  ef- 
forts should  be  made  by  the  NATO 
countries  to  redress  the  defense  imbal- 
ance that  exists  today  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies. 

D  1430 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
AsDABBO).  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  for  a  thought- 
ful and  meaningful  statement  both 
this  week  and  last  week.  I  think  these 
Ideas  contribute  a  lot  to  the  continu- 
ing dialogue  that  we  need  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICiCS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  requesting  this  special  order.  It 
deals  with  an  Important  and  timely 
topic,  and  complements  the  discussion 
of  March  9  on  burden  sharing  with 
Japan. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  concerns  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  defense  area 
from  my  conversations  with  NATO 
parliamentarians.  And  I  also  recognize 
that  our  NATO  allies  contribute  the 
majority  of  troops  inunedlately  avail- 
able for  any  European  action. 

But  I  have  to  frankly  admit  that  I 
am  disappointed  by  the  performance 
of  the  NATO  allies  as  a  whole  in  meet- 
ing their  agreed  upon  commitment  to 
provide  improvements  in  their  defense 
forces  through  real  increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  I  am  convinced  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  made  a  mistake  when 
he  told  our  allies  that  he  would  not 
hold  them  accountable  for  the  3-per- 
cent real  growth  commitment.  Far  too 
many  of  them  have  used  this  to  devel- 
op excuses  on  why  they  cannot  meet 
that  conmiltni«nt.  although  recent  de- 
velopments In  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  provide  some  source  of  en- 
couragement. 


Overall,  the  picture  of  NATO  is  one 
In  which  the  United  States  bears  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden, 
and  the  imbalance  Is  Increasing.  A 
comparison  of  the  percentage  of  each 
nation's  GNP  devoted  to  defense  is 
one  glaring  way  to  highlight  the  dis- 
crepancy of  effort;  particularly,  when 
one  considers  that  it  is  the  Exiropean 
nations  who  are  directly  threatened  by 
the  millions  of  Warsaw  Pact  troops 
poised  across  their  borders. 

A  most  Irritating  sticking  point  is 
the  Europeans'  reluctance  to  play  any 
role  in  protection  of  petroleimi  re- 
sources in  Southwest  Asia  while  at  the 
same  time  decrying  suggestions  that 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  Europe  might 
be  reduced  somewhat  to  offset  our  In- 
creased role  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  frustration  of  Americans  on  this 
issue  can  most  starkly  be  seen  In  the 
increasingly  common  calls  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Europe.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  move  would 
be  in  the  Interest  of  either  the  Europe- 
ans or  ourselves.  But  our  allies  must 
understand  that  the  patience  of  the 
American  people  is  wearing  thin. 

This  special  order  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  our  allies  on  the  depth  of  the 
concern  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  firmly 
hope  the  administration  will  continue 
to  emphasize  Its  concerns  on  this 
issue.  It  Is  especially  Important  that 
these  efforts  not  be  undercut  by  con- 
flicting sipials.  In  this  regard  the  Initi- 
ation of  theatre  nuclear  force  negotia- 
tions and  the  continuation  of  Selective 
Service  registration  are  important  sig- 
nals that  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  our  allies 
and  is  willing  to  do  Its  share  in  pro- 
moting common  goals  and  sharing  sac- 
rifices. 

Again  I  commend  the  able  Member 
from  Ohio  for  helping  us  focus  on  this 
critical  defense  issue. 

Itx.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks)  for  his  contribution. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Rkjitla)  for  his  series 
of  special  orders  on  the  crucial  Issue  of 
defense  burden  sharing  among  our 
allles. 

I  am  a  captain  In  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  each  January  I  do  2  weeks  of 
active  duty.  Last  January.  I  went  to 
NATO  for  this  purpose  and  I  came 
away  with  several  impressions  that  I 
believe  are  worth  noting.  Some  of 
them  relate  to  the  issue  of  Europe's 
relatively  easy  ride  on  defense,  and 
others  bring  Into  question  the  future 
course  of  NATO  and  the  defense  of 
the  West.  Given  the  wave  of  antinucle- 
ar  demonstrations  in  Europe  during 
the  last  year,  the  disparity  of  conven- 
tional forces  there,  and  the  essential 
parity  of  nuclear  forces  between  East 
and  West,  it  Is  clear  that  we  have  come 
to  something  of  a  crossroads  in  Europe 
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and  we  must  begin  to  rethink  our  de- 
fense policies  there. 

After  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  withdrew  the  bulk  of  its  con- 
ventional forces  from  Europe,  leaving 
our  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons  as 
the  deterrent  to  a  conventional  war. 
NATO  was  then  designed  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  and  we  sent  six  divisions 
to  Europe  to  support  those  countries 
until  they  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  war.  Though  the  Soviets  soon 
developed  nuclear  weapons,  we  re- 
tained nuclear  superiority  until  the 
1970"s.  This  policy  led  to  a  neglect  of 
conventional  forces  in  terms  of  both 
numbers  and  conditions.  Not  only  do 
the  Soviets  have  a  clear  advantage  in 
conventional  terms,  but  many  of  our 
375,000  troops  stationed  in  Europe  live 
under  deplorable  conditions.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  spend  over  $100 
billion  per  year  on  NATO-related  ex- 
penses—over $20  billion  of  which  is  for 
weapons  procurement.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  now  deterring  conventional  war 
in  Europe  largely  at  our  own  expense 
with  nuclear  weapons.  However,  the 
realities  have  now  shifted  because  of 
essential  parity  In  strategic  forces. 

During  my  active  duty,  NATO  offi- 
cials expressed  confidence  in  our  abili- 
ty to  deter  a  nuclear  war.  But  they 
Questioned  the  credibility  of  deterring 
conventional  war  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons now  that  there  is  parity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  unlikely  that  either  side 
will  push  "the  button"  because  we  are 
in  a  no-wln  situation  with  nuclear 
weapons.  However,  the  nuclear  stale- 
mate makes  the  conventional  imbal- 
ance more  of  a  concern  than  it  has 
ever  been  since  World  War  II. 

If  this  is  the  case,  what  are  the  im- 
plications for  U.S.  policy?  First,  it 
means  that  those  who  protest  station- 
ing nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  should 
consider  the  consequences  of  not 
having  them  there.  It  is  not  construc- 
tive to  bemoan  the  fact  that  we  rely 
on  nuclear  weapons  to  keep  the  peace. 
We  would  all  like  to  do  away  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  it  is  not  a  simple 
task.  It  certainly  cannot  be  done  uni- 
laterally. Also,  it  is  Interesting  to 
ponder  what  the  U.S.  response  should 
be  if  the  Soviets  were  to  propose  a 
zero  level  for  strategic  and  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  Such  a  course  would 
clearly  put  the  United  States  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

To  me  it  is  apparent  that  we  must 
consider  the  problem  of  conventional 
disparities  when  we  consider  strategic 
anns  control.  But  most  importantly, 
we  must  Involve  our  European  allies  in 
talks  about  the  future  of  NATO  that 
take  these  factors  into  account.  A 
more  realistic  system  must  be  devised 
by  which  NATO  doctrine  becomes 
modernized  and  by  which  those  who 
benefit  from  a  credible  defense  in 
Europe  have  more  of  a  share  in  paying 
for  it.« 


•  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  begin  to  consider  this  Nation's  larg- 
est peacetime  budget  for  national  de- 
fense, it  is  in  order  that  we  debate  not 
only  our  own  defense  expenditures  but 
what  is  known  as  burden-sharing  by 
our  allies,  whose  stake  in  a  free  world 
is  or  ought  to  be  as  great  as  ours. 

Last  week  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Ralph  Regula,  requested  time  for 
a  special  order  on  Japanese  defense 
spending  and  this  week  on  non-U.S. 
NATO  defense  spending.  I  commend 
him  for  this  because  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
and  in  some  areas  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  chastised  by  its  elder  broth- 
ers of  Western  Europe  for  a  lot  of 
things.  I  seem  to  recall  in  the  late  six- 
ties we  were  criticized  by  some  for  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  artificially  low- 
interest  rates.  Now,  that  has  a  quaint 
sound  to  it. 

We  have  also  been  berated  because, 
as  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of 
NATO  countries,  we  were  not  carrying 
enough  of  the  international  defense 
spending 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  major  cause 
of  the  world's  ills  is  our  budget  deficit. 
Such  statements  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  West  German  deficit  is  higher  rel- 
ative to  the  size  of  the  economy  and 
that  of  the  24  leading  industrial  na- 
tions, big  deficits  exist  in  a  majority. 

I  am  begirming  to  believe  that  per- 
haps the  driving  force  behind  a  great 
deal  of  this  criticism  is  the  hope  that 
it  will  take  the  world's  mind  off  the 
disjointment  that  presently  exists  be- 
tween the  amount  we  spend  on  de- 
fense and  the  spending  of  some  of  our 
allies. 

Quite  often  the  debate  centers  on 
whether  or  not  the  free  world  nations 
possess  the  resources  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  their  common  defense.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  do.  The  NATO 
allies  plus  Japan  compared  with 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  have  80  percent 
greater  population,  four  times  the 
gross  domestic  product  and  more  than 
double  the  per  capita  gross  domestic 
product. 

Our  problem,  then,  it  not  a  lack  of 
resources  but  an  unwillingness  to  rec- 
ognize and  even  more  importantly,  to 
bring  our  allies  to  recognize  the  threat 
and  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
devote  more  resources  to  defense  and 
to  obtain  the  maximum  end  product 
from  our  common  defense  efforts. 

This  is  not  a  task  easily  accom- 
plished. There  Is  no  agreed  mathemat- 
ical formula  that  would  distill  all  the 
elements  of  burden-sharing  into  some 
sort  of  superindicator.  But.  by  any 
number  of  measures  of  all  the  NATO 
allies,  the  United  States  contributes 
far  and  away  the  largest  share  of  gross 
domestic  product  to  defense.  In  1980 
we  allocated  5.6  percent  of  our  gross 
domestic    product    to    defense.    The 


United  Kingdom's  portion  Is  5.1  per- 
cent, Turkey,  4.3  percent,  and  Prance, 
4.  1  percent.  All  of  the  remaining  na- 
tions have  shares  of  3.6  percent  or  less. 
By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  alone 
annually  devotes  some  12  to  14  per- 
cent of  gross  domestic  product  to  al- 
ready massive  military  forces. 

Only  about  one-half  the  NATO  na- 
tions have  achieved  the  3-percent  real 
increase  goal  in  a  single  year.  In  1979. 
the  weighted  non-U.S.  average  was  2.2 
percent,  in  1980,  2.6  percent,  and  in 
1981  somewhere  between  2.2  and  2.6 
percent.  For  1982,  the  non-U.S.  aver- 
age is  expected  to  be  t>etween  1  and  2.1 
percent. 

In  1978,  the  NATO  nations  endorsed 
a  new  long-term  defense  program  to 
jointly  upgrade  alliance  military  capa- 
bilities throughout  the  decade  of  the 
eighties.  Three  years  into  the  program 
there  is  less  than  satisfactory  perform- 
ance in  at  least  60  percent  of  the  areas 
addressed.  There  has  been  a  serious 
reduction  in  force  modernization  and 
critical  shortfalls  and  deficiencies  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  most  areas.  Addition- 
ally, host  nation  support  agreements 
have  still  not  been  finalized  and 
master  restationing  plans  are  little 
more  than  pipedreams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  useless  exercise 
to  expect  a  perfect  division  of  the 
burden  of  defense  spending  but  as  our 
own  efforts  intensify,  we  must  demand 
that  other  nations  meet  our  common 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  the 
free  world.* 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this 
discussion  of  NATO  defense  burden 
sharing.  This  topic  is  not  new  to  me:  I 
have  been  pursuing  this  issue  for  quite 
some  time. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  called  on  the  President  to  ask 
pertinent  member  nations  of  NATO  to 
meet  or  exceed  their  pledges  for  de- 
fense spending— 40  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  that  resolution. 

We  have  been  reluctant  in  the  past 
to  really  press  this  issue  with  our  allies 
because  they  are  just  that:  our  allies, 
not  our  enemies.  At  the  same  time, 
they  must  realize  their  obligations  and 
commitments  to  the  burden  sharing 
for  our  common  defense.  We  as  a 
nation  of  individuals  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  support  the  military  initia- 
tives required  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
NATO's  defense  program  without  an 
improved  contribution  from  our  allies. 

By  glancing  around  the  Chamber 
today  it  becomes  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  nation- 
al concern.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  according  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins Prof.  David  P.  Calleo,  by  rough 
estimate,  the  United  States  spends  $81 
billion  a  year  on  the  defense  of  West- 
em  Europe— 
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By  any  objective  measurement  of  relative 
resources  the  United  States  plays  a  dispror- 
tionate  role  In  European  defense. 

We  are  not  asking  our  allies  to  carry 
the  ball,  we  are  just  asking  for  a  more 
equitable  balance.  Commitment  can  be 
spoken  or  it  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is 
time  for  some  demonstration  of  sup- 
port from  our  allies.* 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  discussion  on  the 
issue  of  defense  burden  sharing  with 
our  NATO  allies.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  initi- 
ative in  this  important  matter. 

After  World  War  II,  much  of  Europe 
lay  in  ruins.  The  military  capacity  and 
economy  of  our  country  emerged  rela- 
tively strong  from  that  war  when  com- 
pared to  our  allies  across  the  Atlantic. 
Our  policymakers  determined  it  was 
essential  to  help  the  Europeans  re- 
build their  economics  and  military  ca- 
pabilities if  Western  stability  as  well 
as  the  freedoms  and  liberties  we  all 
held  dear  were  to  be  preserved. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  is 
vastly  different.  Many  European 
economies  are  stronger  than  our  own 
with  higher  per  capita  incomes.  Yet, 
the  United  States  still  assumes  a  level 
of  the  defense  burden  which  belongs 
to  our  European  allies. 

Our  economy  is  in  the  depths  of  a 
recession  and  we  cannot  afford  to  pay 
an  unfair  share  of  NATO's  defense. 
Our  economic  difficulties  are  partly 
due  to  high  interest  rates  which  result 
from  huge  budget  deficits.  We  cannot 
ask  the  American  people  to  do  without 
important  government  services  on 
which  they  depend  while  Europeans 
enjoy  defense  protections  paid  for  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  threat  has  not  dimin- 
ished over  the  last  few  years,  as  evi- 
denced by  an  unprecedented  arms 
buildup,  and  adventurism  in  Afghani- 
stan, the  Horn  of  Africa,  Central 
America,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Poland. 
President  Reagan  has  proposed  that 
the  United  States  modernize  and  in- 
crease its  military  capabilities  so  that 
we  can  meet  the  Soviet  challenge. 
Western  Europe  shares  our  commit- 
ment to  upholding  the  principles  and 
values  of  a  free  society  and  must  be  ca- 
pable to  defend  these  liberties  if  the 
situation  arises. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  for  the 
past  few  years  the  Congress  has  called 
on  our  NATO  allies  to  pay  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  U.S.  efforts  to  defend 
their  interests  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  military  con- 
struction appropriations  and  authori- 
zation bills  were  the  primary  vehicles 
to  send  our  message  to  our  allies.  It  is 
Imperative  that  since  the  United 
States  is  paying  the  full  cost  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Persian  Gulf  oil 
supplies,  other  NATO  members  should 


pay  for  some  of  the  costs  of  certain 
U.S.  facilities  in  Europe. 

I  am  hopeful  that  an  agreement  on 
this  issue  can  be  reached  amicably 
with  our  allies  in  Europe.  If  the  in- 
equitable defense  burden  sharing  rela- 
tionship with  our  NATO  allies  is  not 
addressed,  the  American  people  may 
force  Congress  to  seek  reductions  in 
the  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  Europe.* 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  by  almost  any  meas- 
ure, the  United  States  spends  more 
than  our  allies  do  to  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  the  NATO  alliance.  Now  that 
our  country  is  facing  severe  economic 
pressures,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  our  NATO  allies  absorb  a 
fairer  share  of  the  costs  of  keeping  the 
alliance  secure. 

History  shows  us  that  the  disparity 
between  what  we  spend  on  defense 
and  what  our  NATO  allies  spend,  has 
occurred,  ironically,  in  large  measure 
by  American  design.  After  World  War 
II,  when  the  economies  of  the  allies 
were  very  weak,  the  United  States 
openly  encouraged  the  allies  to  con- 
centrate on  rebuilding  their  economic 
base.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  absorb  most  of  the 
costs  of  maintaining  European  securi- 
ty. For  West  Germany,  in  particular, 
the  United  States  placed  very  strict 
limits  on  the  extent  to  which  that 
country  would  ever  be  able  to  rearm 
itself. 

As  a  result  of  American  largesse,  the 
economies  of  our  allies  have,  in  gener- 
al, flourished  compared  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  Central  to  this  economic 
heyday  is  the  absence  of  a  meaningful- 
ly allocation  of  resources  to  defense. 

Now  the  United  States  and  the  allies 
disagree  not  only  about  how  much 
should  be  spent  on  defense,  but  also 
about  what  the  appropriate  military 
response  to  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be.  One  fundamental  difference  is  that 
the  allies  prefer  to  concentrate  on  de- 
terrance,  while  the  United  States  pre- 
fers to  focus  on  maintaining  the  capa- 
bility to  repel  any  Soviet  attack  on  Eu- 
ropean soil. 

Actual  defense  expenditures  for  1980 
reflect  this  difference  in  approach. 
While  the  United  States  spent  $564 
per  person  on  defense.  Denmark  spent 
only  $298  per  person,  and  Turkey 
spent  only  $68.  In  terms  of  percentage 
of  GNP,  the  United  States  heads  the 
list  with  5.6  percent  of  GNP.  while 
Italy  spent  2.4  percent  and  Norway 
spent  2.9  percent.  If  the  amount  of 
money  committed  to  defense  is  not  to 
become  a  real  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
alliance,  these  numbers  will  have  to 
change,  and  change  soon. 

An  option  always  available  to  the 
United  States,  should  the  situation 
worsen,  would  be  to  reduce  U.S.  forces 
stationed  in  Europe.  This  is  obviously 
not  an  attractive  option,  and  one 
which  I  hope  will  not  become  a  reality. 


One  way  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing would  be  to  require  that  the  allies 
actually  offset  some  of  the  financial 
burdens  of  providing  for  their  securi- 
ty, by  asking  for  direct  payments  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  U.S.  arms  and 
men,  stationed  in  Europe.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  the  power  of  this  ap- 
proach when,  during  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  authorization  bill 
for  military  construction,  it  struck  a 
$6.4  million  authorization  which  was 
to  have  been  used  to  increase  protec- 
tion for  tactical  aircraft  in  Europe. 

The  Congress  also  retains  the  au- 
thority to  pass  resolutions  which 
would  require  that  the  President 
pursue  more  actively  increased  allied 
defense  conmiitments.  One  such  meas- 
ure, sponsored  by  my  fellow  Ohioan 
Representative  Pease,  has  garnered 
considerable  support.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  types  of  resolutions,  com- 
bined with  this  special  order  today, 
will  send  a  clear  signal  to  our  allies 
that  we  in  Congress  want  them  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  defense 
burden.* 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  request 
the  Japanese  Government  to  take  on  a 
larger  share  of  its  own  defense  respon- 
<-<bilities.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  justify  for  our 
constitutents  a  policy  of  defending  an 
ally  which  is  seen  by  many  voters  as 
making  inadequate  efforts  for  its  own 
defense.  This  perception  becomes  even 
more  volatile  when  that  same  nation 
has  been  making  tremendous  inroauls 
into  American  domestic  industries, 
such  as  automobiles,  consumer  elec- 
tronics, optical  equipment,  and  com- 
puters. 

At  this  time  of  economic  stringency, 
I  believe  it  is  critical  for  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  defense-related  commit- 
tees to  raise  such  issues  for  congres- 
sional consideration.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  have  become  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous burden  that  the  United  States 
has  assumed  in  trying  to  protect  the 
interests  of  not  only  our  own  Nation, 
but  also  those  of  the  NATO  alliance 
and  of  Japan  itself  in  such  critical 
areas  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  several 
Navy  officers  have  pointed  out.  our 
fleet  is  being  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point  in  coping  with  such  operations, 
which  from  a  logistic  point  of  view  are 
among  the  most  difficult  operations 
for  power  projections  that  we  have 
ever  attempted  on  a  sustained  basis. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  look  at  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Japan  and  to  other 
American  allies  in  that  region,  we  see 
a  pattern  of  increasing  Soviet  power 
and  a  ready  appreciation  for  the  tradi- 
tional currency  of  power  politics: 
Weapons  and  forces  in  being  that  are 
situated  on  critical  chunks  of  terri- 
tory. The  Soviets  have  deployed  their 
most   modem    IRBM.    the   SS-20.    in 
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their  far  eastern  districts.  Against 
strong  Japanese  protests,  they  have 
occupied  the  former  Japanese  territo- 
ries of  the  Kuriles  Islands  just  north 
of  Japan  and  have  moved  several 
thousand  troops  onto  those  islands. 
They  presently  deploy  Backfire  bomb- 
ers out  of  east  Siberian  and  Pacific  dis- 
trict airfields.  They  deploy  their  Delta- 
class  ballistic  missile  submarines  out 
of  naval  bases  in  that  area.  Mean- 
while, they  operate  a  modem  shipyard 
for  building  such  submarines  in  Kom- 
somolsk— an  indication  of  their  long- 
term  commitment  to  build  up  a  major 
strategic  complex  in  that  part  of  their 
territory. 

In  essence,  the  Soviet  threat  to 
Japan  has  increased  in  recent  years 
across  the  board,  not  only  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  itself— where  Soviet-spon- 
sored disturbances  could  easily  stop 
the  flow  of  oil  to  the  Western  na- 
tions—but also  along  Japan's  tanker 
lifeline  and  in  Northeast  Asia  itself. 
For  example,  the  Soviets  may  have 
access  to.  or  operating  rights  out  of, 
former  American  naval  complexes  and 
airfields  in  South  Vietnam.  This  would 
permit  them  to  literally  sit  on  Japan's 
tanker  lines  of  transit  that  run 
through  such  "chokepoints"  as  the 
Malacca  Straits.  Their  large  TU-95D 
surveillance  aircraft  fly  reconnais- 
sance missions  around  Japanese  air- 
space. A  few  years  ago,  the  porous 
nature  of  Japanese  air  defenses  was 
demonstrated  by  the  ease  with  which 
a  Soviet  defector  flew  his  late  model 
Mig-2S  from  a  Siberian  base  right  to  a 
Japanese  airfield  without  'oeing  detect- 
ed. 

What  has  been  the  answer  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  these  omi- 
nous developments,  not  only  as  a  re- 
sponse to  increasing  American  pres- 
sures to  contribute  more  toward  the 
common  defense,  but  also  as  a  meas- 
ure of  its  own  awareness  of  the  Soviet 
peril  to  its  own  territories  and  sea 
lines? 

From  an  objective  point  of  view,  the 
response  may  be  inadequate.  For  ex- 
ample, this  past  January  the  Japanese 
Cabinet  increased  defense  spending 
for  1982  by  7.75  percent  which  fits  the 
trend  for  1981  which  saw  a  7.6-percent 
increase.  Despite  strong  American  ap- 
peals for  increasing  the  proportion  of 
Japan's  gross  national  product  that 
goes  into  defense,  that  proportion  was 
increased  last  January  by  exactly  two- 
hundredths  of  1  percent— from  0.91 
percent  of  GNP  to  0.93  percent. 

How  in  the  world  can  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  view  Japan  as  a  very 
critical  ally  possibly  explain  such  ac- 
tions by  another  government  to  our 
own  constituents,  when  their  inevita- 
ble consequence  will  be  a  much  great- 
er Japanese  military  dependence  upon 
our  overstrained  forces  in  that  region? 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  for  several 
decades  the  basic  defense  budget  for 
Japan  has  been  the  American  budget. 


When  we  look  at  the  grinding  tempo 
of  American  naval  deployments  into 
the  Indian  Ocean— which  take  our 
sailors  away  from  their  families  for 
long  months  at  a  time— and  when  we 
look  at  how  thinly  stretched  our 
forces  are  in  the  North  Pacific,  how 
can  we  possibly  Justify  Ijpger  U.S.  de- 
fense budgets  to  take  up  the  slack  for 
inadequate  allied  efforts?  Once  again, 
how  can  we  possibly  justify  this  to 
constituents  disturbed  by  larger  de- 
fense budgets  and  cutbacks  in  social 
spending  programs? 

The  American  public  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily supportive  of  our  com- 
mitment to  allies  located  thousands -of 
miles  from  our  shores.  Politically  and 
historically  speaking,  the  continuation 
of  that  support  for  so  many  years  is 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  But  there 
have  been  warning  signs  aplenty  this 
yeair  that  many  American  voters  are 
getting  unhappy  about  the  massive 
protests  against  the  United  States  in 
Europe  and,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
may  become  much  more  educated  and 
discerning  about  the  comparative 
levels  of  allied  defense  efforts.  The 
recent  hearings  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  about  our  NATO 
deployments,  for  example,  demon- 
strated that  Members  of  Congress  are 
beginning  to  hear  from  constituents 
upset  about  our  NATO  Allies. 

It  may  be  fortunate  that  we  have 
been  saved  from  an  even  greater  popu- 
lar reaction  against  our  allies  by  the 
Soviet-approved  crackdown  in  Poland, 
which  left  the  leaders  of  the  EXiropean 
appeasement  camp  temporarily  si- 
lenced. But  it  is  critical  for  the  leaders 
of  an  ally  like  Japan,  which  by  most 
standards  of  measure  is  a  first-class 
world  power,  to  understand  the  power- 
ful "sea  change"  in  American  public 
opinion. 

What  we  request  of  the  Japanese  is 
not  another  "grand  deployment"  of 
massive  forces  out  of  their  homeland— 
for  which  they  have  a  genuine  and 
Justifiable  revulsion— but  rather  for 
increased  Japanese  efforts  for  national 
self-defense.  The  defense  of  their  na- 
tional air  space,  of  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity, particulary  of  the  Island  of 
Hokkaido,  which  is  especially  viilnera- 
ble  to  Soviet  moves  down  from  the 
Kuriles,  and  their  ability  to  control 
their  sealines  of  communication,  are 
legitimate  and  highly  affordable  mili- 
tary roles.  But  we  also  need,  beyond 
these  immediate  requirements,  a  more 
Justifiable  division  of  labor  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  as  our  re- 
quirements in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  loom  ever  larger. 
Given  the  tremendous  and  grinding 
pressures  on  American  men.  ships,  and 
machinery  of  operations  at  the  very 
end  of  logistic  lines  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  I  feel  that  such  a  division  of 
labor  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
both  nations. 


But  this  division  of  labor  should 
extend  not  only  to  conventional  or 
general-purpose  forces,  but  also  to 
strategic  capabilities,  especially  In 
strategic  defense. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress should  put  itself  on  record  as 
supporting  Secretary  Weinberger's 
support  for  Japanese  initiatives  in  de- 
fending their  airspace  and  in  protect- 
ing their  sealanes  out  to  a  distance  of 
1.000  miles  from  their  home  islands. 

Second,  I  believe  that  Japan  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  naval  forces 
capable  of  crisis  deployments  to  areas 
such  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
possibly  Into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their 
presence  on  their  own  tankers'  "choke- 
points"  will  be  a  critical  signal  to  any 
Soviet  forces  operating  out  of  Viet- 
namese bases  that  Japan  recognizes 
the  gravity  of  the  Soviet  threat  to  its 
Middle  East  pipeline.  In  short,  such 
deployments  could  serve  as  a  crisis 
control  force.  Japanese  logistic  sup- 
port—possibly including  the  construc- 
tion of  dedicated  ships— for  our  own 
Indian  Ocean  forces  inlght  be  another 
very  legitimate  initiative,  particularly 
if  this  substitution  could  free  up  U.S. 
Navy  auxiliaries  or  logistic  units  for 
service  elesewhere. 

Third.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  strongly  encourage  the 
Japanese  to  develop  nonnuclear  strate- 
gic defenses  against  Soviet  cruise  mis- 
siles and  perhaps  ballistic  missiles  as 
well.  Presently  the  United  States  con- 
ducts the  free  world's  only  technology 
development  effort  in  ballistic  missile 
defense  (BMD).  However,  it  is  one 
that  has  been  severely,  and  deliberate- 
ly, starved  for  funds  for  almost  a 
decade,  thanks  in  large  part  to  a  his- 
torically unique  ideological  excursion 
in  strategic  policy  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

This  excursion  identified  mandatory 
homeland  vulnerability  and  calculated 
population  targeting— both  of  them 
relics  of  1920-30  alrpower  theorizing— 
as  the  only  way  to  assure  strategic  sta- 
bility. Consequently,  we  deliberately 
reduced  our  BMD  effort  to  accom- 
modate this  mythology.  While  our 
moral,  conceptual,  and  technological 
recovery  from  such  an  excursion  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  time,  there  are 
other  nations  that  urgently  need  iden- 
tical defenses  against  increasing  Soviet 
offensive  nuclear  power.  I  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  every  interest  in 
encouraging  such  collateral  develop- 
ment by  well-endowed,  high-technolo- 
gy nations  such  as  Japan. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  Members  of 
Congress  to  begin  devoting  as  much 
time  to  the  Pacific  balance  of  power  as 
we  do  to  the  balance  in  Europe.  Our 
foreign-policy  orientation  is  still  over- 
whelmingly "Atlanticist:  We  are 
Europe-firsters."  Yet  what  we  see  in 
the  Northwest  Pacific  is  a  geopolitical 
collision   of   the   world's   four   major 
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powers:  The  United  States,  with  the 
largest  economy;  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  economically  No.  2  and  mili- 
tarily No.  1;  China,  the  most  populous 
nation  in  history:  and  Japan,  which  is 
third  in  GNP  and  yet  has  every  poten- 
tial of  surpassing  the  Soviet  Union  in 
everything  but  military  power  during 
this  decade.  This  collision  extends 
from  the  American  Aleutians  down 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  through 
the  Kuriles  Islands,  down  through 
Japan.  Taiwan,  and  the  two  Koreas, 
along  the  Chinese  coast,  and  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Malacca  Straits. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  encourage  a  stronger 
Japanese  defense  effort.  The  West  is 
at  a  critical  balance  point  in  creating 
the  balance  of  power  that  will  exist 
for  the  balance  of  this  century.  We 
wUl  either  succeed  in  restraining  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  we  will  pay  the  price 
of  a  Sovietlzed  world  order— one  whose 
outlines  we  caimot  discern,  any  more 
than  the  hapless  nations  of  Europe 
could  understand  in  1935  what  was  to 
descend  on  them  4  years  later. 

Our  relationship  with  Japan  shows 
every  prospect  of  becoming  as  impor- 
tant as.  or  even  more  important  than, 
our  relationship  with  NATO.  Never- 
theless, we  In  the  Congress  must  be 
candid  with  our  friends— and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  nation  of  Japan  under- 
stands the  significance  of  certain  polit- 
ical developments  in  the  domestic  poli- 
tics of  American  foreign  policies.* 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  taking  the  initiative  to  commence 
this  discussion  about  relative  levels  of 
defense  contributions  among  our 
NATO  partners.  There  is  a  growing 
amount  of  concern,  particularly  as  the 
U.S.  economy  has  weakened,  that  our 
allies  are  not  meeting  their  commit- 
ments to  the  common  defense  in  the 
NATO  area.  While  there  is  room  for 
such  questioning.  It  is  also  true  that 
our  allies  can  make  a  positive  case 
about  their  commitment  to  meeting 
their  mutual  defense  obligations  that 
is  not  often  heard  in  the  United  States 
but  is  vigorously  made  by  parliamen- 
tarians of  our  European  allies  in  vari- 
ous interparliamentary  meetings.  I 
hope  that  discussions  such  as  today's 
will  permit  U.S.  citizens  to  develop  a 
more  balanced  view  of  the  situation. 

I  anticipate  that  others  participating 
in  today's  discussion  will  point  out  the 
places  where  allied  contributions  have 
lagged  and  I  plan  to  leave  that  ground 
to  those  individuals,  although  I  do  not 
Intend  to  underrate  the  Importance  of 
achieving  greater  levels  of  effort  from 
our  allies  for  NATO  defense.  They  are 
needed.  One  area  that  comes  to  mind 
in  particular  is  the  deficiency  in  logis- 
tical equipment,  such  as  ammunition 
and  other  stocks  needed  to  sustain  our 
defense  capability.  Our  allies  have 
lagged  badly  in  procuring  such  equip- 
ment apparently  with  the  view  that 


they  can  rely  on  U.S.  supplies  in  an 
emergency. 

However,  today,  I  would  like  to  make 
four  points  concerning  allied  coopera- 
tion that  I  hope  will  be  helpful  but 
also  place  the  discussion  in  some  per- 
spective. 

First,  as  hard  as  we  try  to  quantify 
relative  contributions  to  defense,  some 
important  factors  do  not  fit  these  sta- 
tistical lists.  One  particular  item  that 
cannot  be  quantified  is  the  fact  that 
all  of  our  allies,  except  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  conscript  their 
active  forces.  Conscription,  although 
not  easily  quantifiable  in  economic 
terms,  involves  a  significant  human 
and  political  burden  on  these  coun- 
tries—a burden  the  United  States  does 
not  choose  to  accept.  A  fact  that  is 
often  overlooked  is  the  extent  of  our 
allies'  contribution  to  NATO's  total 
forces.  They  provide  4.3  million  men 
and  women  to  the  defense  of  NATO. 

Second,  while  much  is  being  made 
about  the  higher  levels  of  defense  ex- 
penditures achieved  by  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  as  compared  to 
allied  contributions,  the  fact  is  that 
our  European  allies  have  maintained  a 
more  consistent  and  adequate  rate  of 
growth  of  defense  expenditures  over 
the  past  10  years  than  the  United 
States.  Our  allies  are  therefore  some- 
what unhappy  about  ciirrent  U.S. 
claims  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
their  contributions  since,  when  meas- 
ured over  time,  their  record  compares 
very  favorably  with  that  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  European 
share  of  the  total  NATO  defense 
budget  has  increased  from  37.6  per- 
cent to  45  percent,  while  the  U.S. 
share  has  decreased  from  62.4  percent 
to  55  percent— a  long-term  trend  we 
seldom  hear  about. 

Third,  underljing  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  NATO  member  levels  of  con- 
tribution is  the  implication  that  high 
defense  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  are  having  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  U.S.  economy.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  assertion  and,  in  fact,  do 
not  believe  it  is  correct.  Defense  ex- 
penditures create  Jobs  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  having  major  bene- 
fits in  maintaining  U.S.  technology 
leadership.  Even  further,  such  an  as- 
sertion implies  the  United  States 
cannot  maintain  adequate  levels  of  de- 
fense expenditures  and  meet  other  do- 
mestic economic  priorities  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  regard,  I  would  offer  for 
consideration  a  comment  from  the 
recent  statement  of  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin, 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office: 

In  every  year  from  1955  to  1962.  defense 
spending  accounted  for  more  than  8  percent 
of  ONP.  and  by  today's  standards,  those 
were  years  of  rem&rkable  price  stabHity.  If 
defense  budget  authority  grows  at  a  real 
annual  rate  of  7  percent,  then  the  share  of 
OKP  going  to  defense  will  rise  from  its  cur- 
rent level  of  about  6  percent  to  about  7  per- 


cent by  1987.  The  Federal  Oovemment  can 
certainly  afford  to  devote  7  percent  of  ONP 
to  defense,  provided  we  pay  for  the  defense 
effort  either  by  reducing  spending  In  other 
portions  of  the  budget  or  by  increasing  reve- 
nues. 

But  more  to  the  point  on  the  issue 
of  U.S.  Jobs— an  issue  we  are  all  vitally 
interested  in- 1  might  point  out  that 
the  defense  expenditures  of  allies  in 
U.S.  markets  now  accoumt  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  an  important  fact 
we  should  keep  in  mind. 

Additionally,  as  we  criticize  our 
allies  for  relative  levels  of  defense  ex- 
penditures, we  should  recognize  that 
they  face  a  different  but  equally  diffi- 
cult internal  political  problem  in  main- 
taining appropriate  levels  of  defense 
spending.  Our  NATO  allies  buy  13 
times  more  defense  equipment  from  us 
than  we  buy  from  them  on  an  annual 
basis.  This  drain  on  their  own  trade 
balances  is  significant  and  Is  an  issue 
they  continually  highlight  in  discus- 
sions. As  they  accurately  point  out,  in- 
ternal defense  Industries  help  to 
create  Jobs  and  the  constituencies  for 
overall  political  support  for  maintain- 
ing their  obligations  to  NATO.  As  we 
press  to  achieve  greater  levels  of  de- 
fense spending  for  NATO,  we  must 
also  be  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that 
this  may  not  necessarily  mean  more 
purchases  from  the  United  States— or 
even  provide  a  rationale  for  less  de- 
fense spending  by  the  United  States— 
but  rather  may  in  fact  encourage  over- 
seas competition  for  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustries for  NATO  defense  funds. 

While  neither  the  United  States  nor 
its  allies  are  blameless  concerning  de- 
fense expenditure  levels,  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  is  that  the  al- 
liance has  been  successful  in  its  princi- 
pal purpose— maintaining  peace  in 
Europe,  and  this  overriding  concern 
should  not  be  endangered  by  hopeful- 
ly transitory  economic  difficulties.  As 
Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  said  re- 
cently before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Given  the  commonality  of  our  heritage, 
and  our  social,  political,  and  cultural  aspira- 
tions, the  future  of  the  democratic  nations 
In  Western  Europe  and  North  America  will 
remain  Inextricably  linked. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  combat  capa- 
bilities of  our  NATO  allies  are  not  in- 
substantial. They  provide  60  percent 
of  the  armored  forces;  52  percent  of 
the  tactical  combat  aircraft;  an  37  per- 
cent of  the  naval  force  tonnage. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  put  precise 
dollar  values  on  many  types  of  allied 
contributions,  I  think  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  the  allies  have 
agreed  to  very  extensive  host  nation 
support  arrangements  as  part  of  an 
overall  burden-sharing  effort.  For  ex- 
ample, Germany  will  provide  90,000  re- 
servists in  wartime  to  support  U.S. 
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combat  forces  operating  in  Germany. 
This  eliminates  the  U.S.  requirement 
to  train  and  maintain  such  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  our  NATO  allies  can  and 
should  do  more  in  the  common  de- 
fense and  I  applaud  Mr.  Regula's  initi- 
ative in  focusing  the  attention  of  this 
House  on  the  issue.  However,  I  do  not 
want  us  to  lose  sight  of  our  objective— 
which  is  to  make  NATO  stronger  and 
ourselves  more  secure. 

Assuming  that  we  are  doing  it  all 
alone  is— as  I  have  pointed  out— a 
clear  overstatement  of  the  fact.  And 
assuming  that  we  can  force  our  Euro- 
pean allies  to  do  more  by  threatening 
to  withd.-aw  some  of  our  forward  de- 
ployed forces  from  Europe  is  danger- 
ous and  misguided.  Withdrawal— or 
even  the  threat  of  withdrawal— will 
lessen  American  influence  on  the  Con- 
tinent, weaken  the  resolve  of  our 
allies,  and  increase  the  threat  to  our 
own  security. 

Great  nations  lead  by  example,  not 
by  impatience  or  punitive  actions 
against  their  allies— of  which  the 
United  States  already  has  too  few.  To 
punish  our  allies  is  to  trifle  with  secu- 
rity arrangements  that  have  served  us 
well  for  more  than  30  years.  Let  us  be 
firm.  But  let  us  not  be  foolish.* 
•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
this  second  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
sharing  of  the  burden  of  defense 
spending  by  our  friends  and  allies. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  also 
concerned  that  by  only  concentrating 
on  direct  defense  spending  we  are 
overlooking  a  very  important  aspect  of 
the  mutual  defense  responsibilities.  I 
am  referring  to  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

We  and  our  allies,  particularly  our 
friends  in  Europe,  must  get  together 
and  realize  that  the  technology  we  sell 
or  trade  has  a  direct  and  lasting 
impact  on  every  defense  dollar  we 
spend.  Regardless  of  whether  its 
catching  up  or  staying  ahead  in  mili- 
tary capability,  the  scarce  defense  dol- 
lars allocated  to  improvements  in  tech- 
nology will  only  be  as  good  as  the  edge 
in  the  quality  and  effectiveness  in  oiir 
systems  performance. 

Both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  While  we 
carry  much  of  the  burden  in  defense 
R.  &  D.  spending,  the  key  to  contin- 
ued technological  improvement,  our 
allies  commit  their  available  resources 
as  well.  But  the  tendency  of  our  allies 
is  to  guard  their  investment  vis-a-vis 
the  capability  developed  by  the  United 
States.  What  we  must  do  is  transfer 
that  sense  of  secrecy  they  have  toward 
their  comparatively  small  R.  &  D.  in- 
vestment into  a  recognition  that  all 
defense  technology,  and  much  of  the 
commercially  developed  technology,  is 
as  Important  once  it  falls  into  Soviet 
hands. 


The  sharing  of  the  technology 
among  our  friends  demands  a  sharing 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  deliberate 
deployment  and  protection  of  techno- 
logical advances. 

We  also  have  to  increase  and  en- 
hance our  vigilance  on  illegal  acquisi- 
tions of  military  designs.  If  anyone 
saw  "60  Minutes"  on  March  14.  it  is 
obvious  that  espionage  activity  is  still 
a  threat  and  must  be  countered. 

The  employee  from  Hughes  Aircraft 
who  cooperated  with  Polish  agents 
traded,  for  cash  and/or  gold,  some  of 
our  most  advanced  radar  and  missile 
guidance  designs.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance was  the  potential  compromlse-of 
our  radar  system  for  the  B-1  bomber 
and  the  advanced  technology  bomber 
which  incorporates  many  of  the 
Stealth  technologies. 

Additional  defense  dollars  may  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  systems  or  to 
Invest  in  more  advtuiced  countermeas- 
ures. 

Yet.  our  continued  vigilance  in  this 
assault  on  our  mutual  technology  base 
underscores  two  important  facts.  First, 
the  Soviet  Union  in  no  way  underesti- 
mates the  importsince  of  technology 
into  its  programs. 

Second,  we  must  be  better  in  curbing 
the  technology  we  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  legally.  Whether  its 
our  European  allies.  U.S.  corporate 
subsidiaries  in  Europe,  or  U.S.-based 
corporations,  a  concerted  effort  is 
needed  to  stem  the  flow  of  rensitive 
and  strategic  technology  to  the  East. 

It  matters  not  how  the  technology  is 
obtained.  The  result  will  be  the  same: 
a  higher  rate  of  investment  to  improve 
our  defense  systems  so  that  they 
remain  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
develop  these  two  points  to  indicate 
why  we  need  to  become  more  con- 
cerned in  this  area,  and  where  we  can 
begin  to  address  this  problem. 

We  se«in  to  have  the  technological  Initia- 
tive now  In  areas  where  that  Initiative  Is 
truly  Important  to  lu  to  maintain  an  appro- 
priate military  balance.  That  Initiative  and 
the  technology  balance  are  fragile  In  a  tech- 
nologically competitive  world  where  the 
Soviet  Union  l5  agresslvely  seeking  such  an 
Initiative  In  the  face  of  systemic  and  other 
admitted  deficiencies  In  Its  R.  &  D.  process. 

This  statement  is  part  of  an  interest- 
ing and  pointed  chapter,  written  by 
Bruno  Augenstein.  in  "Arms.  Men,  and 
Military  Budgets,"  "Military  R.D.T.  & 
E.:  Raison  DEtre  and  Policy  Back- 
ground". 

While  published  in  1978.  the  Intent 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  integrate  West- 
em  technology  with  its  existing  indus- 
trial base  was  recognized  as  a  major 
goal  to  be  met  by  imports.  While  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  military  impact,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  much  of  the 
advances  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
and  does  make  is  a  direct  result  of  its 
access  to  commercial  Western  R.  &  D. 
systems  which  survive  because  of  the 


integration    of   civilian    and    military 
product  development. 

I  am  including  in  this  statement  a 
part  of  Mr.  Augenstein's  chapter  for 
the  Member's  information: 

Todays  Soviet  leadership  Is  highly  tech- 
nology-oriented and  trained.'  In  addition, 
the  picture  sketched  by  historians  Is  consist- 
ent with  some  features  of  modem  Soviet 
technology  emphasis  and  technology  devel- 
opment style  that  continue  to  puzzle  and 
amaze  Western  observers.  These  features  In- 
clude: response  to  a  technological  challenge, 
rather  than  the  Innovation  of  new  technolo- 
gy: the  sudden  realization  of  a  technology 
gap,  spurring  a  saw-tooth  pattern  of  occa- 
sional major  surges  of  technology  develop- 
ment, followed  by  "coasting "  (or  Incremen- 
tallsm):  the  priority  emphasis  on  military 
technology  and  its  Industries:  the  conse- 
quent development  of  an  incentive  structure 
highly  biased  towards  the  military  technol- 
ogies: the  Increasing  premium  on  response 
to  challenges  whose  time  separation  Is  being 
continually  reduced:  the  emphasis  on  the 
Importance  of  technology,  leading  to  a  rela- 
tive continuity  of  effort,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously motivated  by  the  historical  circum- 
stances of  Russian  confrontation  with  tech- 
nological challenges:  contentment  with  the 
"mastering"  of  the  technique  of  the  West 
up  to  the  contemporary  level  at  which  It 
had  vindicated  Itaelf  In  Western  hands:  and 
the  like. 

A  significant  danger  Is.  of  course,  the  com- 
bination of  the  Soviet  historical  perception 
of  the  Importance  of  technology  with  a  re- 
duction In  Western  emphasis  on  technologi- 
cal prowess.  It  Is  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  could  prompt  (and  may 
now  be  prompting)  the  Soviet  technological 
emphasis. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  can  make  the  general  case  that.  In  re- 
ality, civilian  and  military  technologlaU  de- 
velopment in  high-technology  Industries  Is 
so  Intertwined  that  it  makes  little  sense  to 
try  to  segregate  the  end  products  of  such  In- 
dustries on  the  basis  of  either  civilian  or 
military  relevance.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is 
precisely  all  those  components  of  the  tech- 
nology infrastructure  that  are  really  the 
stock  In  trade  wherein  the  United  SUtes 
has  a  nujor  military  advantage  which 
should  not  be  relinquished  lightly. 

It  should  be  evident  that  military  and  ci- 
vilian technologies  are  Intertwined  In  many 
ways  In  the  technologies  of  highly-devel- 
oped countries.  It  Is  clear  that  this  must 
generally  t>e  so.  because  the  presence  of  a 
strong  civilian  Industrial  base  allows  oppor- 
tunities for  the  diffusion  and  application  of 
technologies  which  might  otherwise  be  pe- 
culiarly military.  In  the  process,  more  ex- 
perts on  the  technologies  and  a  higher  gen- 
eral level  of  expertise  can  be  developed  by 
this  broader  technology  base.  At  the  same 
time,  the  existence  of  a  large  civilian  Indus- 
try provides  one  enormous  Impetus  to  cost- 
reducing  developments  which  is  not  strong- 
ly present  when  a  technology  exists  which  Is 
peculiarly  and  solely  of  military  relevance. 
This  Impetus  exists  because  of  the  different 
effective  market  structures  In  the  civilian 
and  military  industries  Since.  In  the  civilian 
or  commerlcial  market,  product  must  com- 
pete on  cost  as  well  as  quality,  a  very  signifi- 
cant driving  force  for  cost  reductions  of 
components  and  subsystems  results. 

These  cost  reductions.  In  turn,  extend 
back  Into  the  military  market  area,  and 
allow  next-generation  military  products  to 
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be  developed  at  substantially  lower  costs 
than  they  would  have  been  In  the  absence 
of  commercial  markets.  That  is;  while  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  many  other  ad- 
vanced nations,  military  technology  Is  still 
often  the  leading  edge  of  sulvanced  technol- 
ogy, the  presence  of  larger  commercial  mar- 
kets drives  producers  toward  gosUs  of  cost 
reductions  of  a  very  substantial  magnitude; 
and  these  cost  reductions  allow  the  produc- 
ers for  military  markets  to  develop  more  so- 
phisticated and  complex  articles  at  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  cost  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  USSR  is  trying  to  acquire,  via  tech- 
nology transfer,  a  number  of  US  develop- 
ments and  advances  In  several  aspects  of 
computer  assistance  to  manufacturing.  The 
USSR  is  thus  trying  to  overcome  continued 
lags  In  its  indigenous  development  of  auto- 
mated manufacturing.  Such  advances  have 
already  taken  place  in  the  United  States  In 
such  critical  areas  as  advanced  aircraft 
design  and  production.  There  are,  however 
areas  which  are  at  least  as  Important  In 
which  both  the  US  and  USSR  could  gain 
major  advantages,  although  neither  country 
currently  has  exploited  the  advances  possi- 
ble—even though  the  United  States  could 
generate  those  advances  more  confidently 
and  sooner  than  the  USSR.  Such  an  area  Is 
reflected  by  the  potential  of  further  auto- 
mation In  the  production  of  small  lots  of 
items— that  is.  batch  production.  Any  prog- 
nosis of  comparative  future  developments  In 
military  manufacturing  technology  by 
either  the  US  or  USSR  must  consider  the 
possible  Impact  of  advances  in  these  areas. 
Such  advances  can  have  a  pronounced 
Impact  on  military  manufacturing,  as  well 
as.  of  course,  on  manufacturing  appropriate 
to  domestic  (civil)  needs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Neither  the  current  technological  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  USSR  nor  the  prob- 
lems of  diffusing  the  technology  through- 
out the  economy  should  be  considered  suffi- 
cient reason  to  prevent  Soviet  automation. 
Indeed,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Soviets  may  find  It  both  easier  and  more 
necessary  to  automate  than  the  United 
States.  It  Is  known  that  the  USSR  uses  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
latwr  as  the  United  States  to  produce  a  simi- 
lar output  of  engineering  products.  As  long 
as  the  labor  supply  is  plentiful,  such  ex- 
penditures of  manpower  are  acceptable. 
Quite  recently,  however.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent to  the  Soviets  that  their  ability  to 
expand  the  labor  force  to  Increase  industrial 
output  according  to  present  plans  would  call 
for  more  workers  than  are  available 
through  natural  Increases  In  the  labor  force. 
Consequently,  the  USSR  can  no  longer  rely 
on  a  rapidly  growing  industrial  force  to  sus- 
tain and  Increase  production.  Soviet  indus- 
tries must  look  for  other  means  to  increase 
productivity.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has  a 
fundamentally  compelling  reason  to  adopt 
means  of  production  that  increase  produc- 
tivity per  worker,  thereby  releasing  surplus 
labor  for  other  uses.  There  Is  now  a  real 
need  for  technological  Innovation  and  diffu- 
sion, and  for  faster  Introduction  of  t(x>ls  and 
techniques  that  will  Improve  machiner^i) 
create  more  efficient  management  proce- 
dures, and  automate  production  facilities. 

Thus,  an  economic  Incentive  to  innovate 
and  to  diffuse  technology  exists  In  spite  of 
the  modest  progress  made  in  trying  to  auto- 
mate parts  of  Soviet  industry  In  the  past. 
The  Soviets  seem  to  be  trying  to  respond  to 


this  economic  Incentive.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  shown  Interest  In  planning  for 
mechanization  and  automation  of  produc- 
tion processes  in  the  past,  and  is  currently 
evincing  substantial  interest  In  this  matter. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  automate  the 
metal  working  and  machine  building  indus- 
tries, applicable  benefits  could  be  reaped 
within  these  Industries.  Judging  from  results 
hypothesized  for  the  US  counterpart.  More- 
over, these  benefits  would  extend  beyond 
the  immediate  industry  sectors  to  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  economy.  Increased  efficiency 
in  the  machining  and  assembly  parts  of  pro- 
duction would  release  more  workers  for 
other  Jobs.  Production  of  the  Industry 
would  Increase,  and  presumably  price  per 
item  might  drop.  More  necessary  goods 
would  be  available  for  civilian  consumption 
as  well  as  export.  Surely  the  military  would 
benefit  from  the  increased  efficiency  and 
capacity  generated  by  automation.  The 
metal  working  and  machine  building  indus- 
try of  the  Soviet  Union  is.  as  it  Is  In  the 
United  States,  the  key  Industrial  sector  for 
defense-related  work.  Many  of  the  factors 
facilitating  automatic  production  are  cur- 
rently practices  Is  use  in  Soviet  weapons  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  official  Soviet  desire  to 
automate,  coupled  with  Soviet  design  capa- 
bility, could  unite  to  promote  automation 
more  rapidly  and  successfully  than  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  manufacturing-related  area  Is  conse- 
quently one  of  those  more  paradoxical  areas 
In  which  the  payoffs  to  both  countries 
would  be  great:  neither  one  has  yet  made 
major  moves:  and  yet  the  United  States  Is  In 
a  better  technological  position  to  implement 
the  potential  advances.  US  Inhibitions 
weighing  against  such  advances  have  been 
significantly  in  the  institutional  and  policy 
constraints  surrounding  this  type  of  market 
intervention.  The  significant  funding  re- 
quired has  also  been  an  issue.  The  USSR  is 
In  a  better  position  to  overcome  such  con- 
straints. Such  an  ability,  plus  the  acquisi- 
tion of  purely  technological  know-how. 
could  bring  the  USSR  to  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence. On  the  other  hand,  US  pursuit  of 
this  field  in  the  military  production  area 
could  apparently  begin  to  compensate,  in  an 
affordable  way,  for  the  current  starkly 
greater  capacity  of  the  USSR  to  produce 
military  hardware. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  concentrating  on  this 
problem  is  of  no  importance  unless  we 
begin  to  develop  the  necessary  steps  to 
reform  our  system.  In  fact,  identifying 
possible  solutions  has  already  begun. 

There  Is  in  the  other  body  an  effort 
to  evaluate  an  eight-point  program  to 
get  control  of  the  transfer  of  sensitive 
technology.  Among  the  possible  alter- 
natives include  a  tieing  of  credit  con- 
trols to  strategic  trade  policy, 
strengthened  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  developing 
tougher  cooperative  agreements  with 
our  allies. 

Here  in  the  House,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  received  testimony  that  the 
present  export  control  system  in  this 
county  needs  improvement.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  have 
adequate  statutory  authority  to  pro- 


vide an  effective  review  of  technology 
licenses  and  exports. 

This  is  a  function,  of  course,  in  the 
way  we  have  delegated  the  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  For  example,  both  the  Act  and 
the  Conunerce  Department  prefer  to 
favor  technology  transfer  In  the  ab- 
sence of  compeling  evidence  against 
such  tranfers.  In  addition,  such  provi- 
sions that  require  time  limits  on  the 
review  of  applications  further  serve  to 
discourage  a  complete  evaluation  of 
exported  technologies.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  failure  to  meet  the 
time  limitation  is  an  automatic  basis 
for  approval. 

The  subcommittee  also  received  tes- 
timony supporting  the  assumption 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  receive  all  of  the  export  cases  for 
review  that  it  should.  And.  when  the 
Department  indicates  a  negative  rec- 
ommendation on  a  technology's 
export,  they  are  faced  with  a  Com- 
merce Department  that  is  willing  to 
trade  one  technology  transfer  for  an- 
other. 

The  example  used  in  the  subcommit- 
tee was  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
jection of  a  shipment  of  polysUicon, 
which  is  used  In  the  production  of 
microelectronics.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment came  forward  with  a  propos- 
al to  have  DOD  sign  off  on  a  series  of 
computer  shipments  to  the  eastern 
bloc  In  exchanges  for  adding  polysUi- 
con to  the  critical  technologies  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  work  a  lot 
harder  with  our  allies,  and  within  our 
Government  agencies,  to  Improve  the 
identification  and  processes  employed 
to  trsoisfer  technology.  We  need  a 
fresh  perspective.  We  need  to  realize 
that  while  our  technology  licensing 
and  export  system  has  provided  suc- 
cesses in  the  past,  it  may  need  refine- 
ment. As  was  suggested  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  may  need  to  have  built  into 
the  technology  transfer  system  a  rec- 
ognition that  unless  there  is  a  demon- 
strable service  to  our  national  interest 
by  authorizing  a  technology  export, 
we  should  presume  that  the  transfer 
not  be  made. 

It  is  time  to  open  this  subject  up  to 
full  debate. 

This  special  order  has  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  identify  where  we,  our 
friends,  and  our  allies  can  come  to- 
gether for  our  common  interests  and 
defense.  Technology  transfers  is  one 
of  these  areas  that  we  must  face  on  a 
united  front.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  a  discus- 
sion on  defense  spending  by  our 
NATO  allies.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  has  willingly 
taken  it  upon  itself  to  be  the  defender 
of  the  free  world  as  well.  Following 
the  devastation  in  Europe  following 
the  Second  World  War  it  was  only  nat- 
ural for  the  United  States  to  assume 
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such  a  role.  Eventa  have  slKnificantly 
changed  over  the  years,  however,  and 
our  NATO  allies  are  much  stronger 
economically  now  than  in  1945.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  they  should  thus 
be  more  responsible  for  their  own  de- 
fense as  well. 

Following  are  two  charts.  The  first 
one  shows  defense  spending  of  NATO 
countries  as  a  percent  of  gross  domes- 
tic product  (ODP). 
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The  second  chart  shows  the  percent 
of  each  Government's  budget  which  is 
devoted  to  defense. 
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As  one  can  see.  the  United  States  is 
clearly  ahead  of  virtually  all  our 
NATO  allies  in  both  areas. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  provided  a  nuclear  umbrel- 
la or  shield  for  our  allies  since  the  late 
1950'8  and  early  1960's.  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  as  a  percent  of  GDP  and 
national  budget,  the  United  States  far 
outstrips  most  of  our  allies,  former 
President  Carter  in  1977  proposed  that 
our  NATO  allies  strive  for  a  3-percent 
growth  rate  in  defense  outlays 
through  1984.  This  proposal  was  rati- 
fied by  NATO  Defense  Ministers  and 
later  extended  through  1986.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  among  our 
allies  in  meeting  this  goal  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  following  chart: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  216.000  American 
troops  in  western  Europe,  which  ac- 
cording to  an  aide  to  Senator  Stkyshs. 
costs  the  United  SUtes  $32.1  billion  a 
year  to  maintain.  It  is  perfectly  accept- 
able for  our  NATO  allies  to  assume*  a 
greater  role  in  maintaining  for  their 
own  defense.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  3 
percent  growth  rate  goal  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  colloquy  among  the  Members 
today  will  send  a  signal  to  our  NATO 
allies  that  we  expect  them  to  live  up  to 
the  commitments  reached  back  in  1977 
and  later  in  1979.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
DAVID  A.  LEVINE 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostknkow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  and 
sorrow  that  I  now  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  David  A.  Levine.  David,  who 
served  the  Congress  as  a  page  from  my 
city  of  Chicago,  died  of  cancer  March 
5.  at  the  age  of  18. 

During  his  service  from  September 
1980  through  June  1981  as  a  page  in 
the  Democratic  cloakroom.  David 
clearly  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
capable,  motivated,  and  highly  mature 
young  man.  It  seemed  he  always  had  a 
way  of  handling  the  most  hectic  situa- 
tion with  grace  and  dignity. 

David  was  an  intelligent  young  man 
whose  academic  achievements  were 
noteworthy  at  both  New  Trier  High 
School  and  the  Capitol  Page  School. 
Yet  these  qualities  of  maturity  and  in- 
telligence portray  only  a  small  portion 
of  this  most  unusual  individual. 

Beyond  these  qualities  there  was  a 
young  man  of  compassion  and 
warmth.  It  seemed  David's  warmth 
came  from  his  sincere  and  genuine 
concern  for  others.  He  always 
searched  for  individuals'  positive  quali- 
ties and  downplayed  their  weaknesses. 
In  his  cheerful  maimer  David  seemed 
to  never  envy  anyone— he  always 
seemed  most  comfortable  with  him- 
self. 

I  admired  this  young  man  and  I  re- 
spected him. 

To  David's  father.  Roy.  and  his 
mother.  Saralyn.  I  offer  my  condo- 


lences. But  amidst  my  sadness  I  must 
express  that  I  have  been  deeply  hon- 
ored to  have  known  a  young  man  of 
David's  stature. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Rbcori)  the  eulogy  Mr.  Donnald  K. 
Anderson  delivered  at  David's  funeral. 
As  we  all  know  Mr.  Anderson,  as  the 
manager  of  the  Democratic  cloak- 
room, was  David's  supervisor.  But 
more  than  David's  supervisor.  Mr.  An- 
derson was  David's  mentor,  friend  and 
confidant.  We  will  all  miss  this  young 
man. 

EULOCT  lY  DOItMAU)  K.  AlfOtaSOM 

Por  the  Members  and  staff  of  the  United 
States  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  I  and 
many  of  my  co-workers  have  come  from 
Washington  to  offer  our  heartfelt  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  friend.  David  Levine. 

During  the  nine  months  David  served  the 
House  as  a  page  in  the  Democratic  cloak- 
room. I  was  his  supervisor.  This  was  a  time 
of  extraordinary  happiness  for  him  and  for 
the  many  of  us  who  dally  worked,  studied, 
ate.  played,  talked  and,  yes,  even  occasional- 
ly argued  with  him. 

We  deeply  mourn  David's  death,  but  far 
more  significantly  we  celebrate  his  beautiful 
life,  and  are  grateful  to  Ood  for  having 
made  us  a  part  of  It  until  his  life  was  ful- 
flUed. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  David's  life, 
though  short,  was  Indeed  fulfilled  and  In 
the  very  finest  sense.  On  David's  birthday 
last  week,  one  of  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  a  tribute  to  David  from  the  House 
floor,  observed  that  Washington  is  a  city 
filled  with  monuments  and  with  people  who 
sometimes  confuse  themselves  with  those 
monuments. 

David  was  not  one  of  those  people  to 
whom  the  Congressman  referred,  for  he 
became  for  us  In  his  own  right,  a  monument 
to  the  nobility  of  the  human  spirit.  Unaf- 
fected by  the  Imposing  setting  In  which  he 
lived  and  worked.  David  affected  us  Indeli- 
bly and  powerfully  with  his  simple  direct- 
ness, his  straightforward  statements  of  per- 
sonal morality  and  ethics,  his  unfailing  re- 
spect for  people  and  their  institutions,  his 
real  compassion,  and  his  ability  to  t>alance 
genuine  good  humor  with  serious  discussion. 

David's  strong  religious  belief  and  love  of 
Ood  were  ever  reflected  In  his  expressions 
of  kindness  and  love  for  us.  his  friends. 
David  and  I  frequently  discussed  Ood  al- 
though we  embraced  different  faiths.  David 
spoke  so  wisely  and  so  confidently  as  to 
cause  me  to  forget  that  he  was  less  than 
half  my  age. 

We  believe  that  each  of  us  is  a  unique  and 
unrepeatable  creation  of  Ood.  Might  Ood 
have  once  been  Inclined  to  copy  from  his 
own  creation,  he  may  have  done  so  In 
David's  dear  brother,  Robbie,  who  possesses 
David's  most  beautiful  qualities  and  yet 
with  the  distinct  Imprint  of  his  own  person- 
ality. 

Roy  and  Saralyn  have  been  blessed  with 
two  sons  who  bring  honor  to  their  name. 
I>avld  and  Robbie  have  been  likewise 
blessed  with  the  rich  Inheritance  of  their 
parents'  wisdom  and  love,  their  gift  of  life's 
most  profound  values,  and  the  strength  of 
character  which  comes  only  when  family 
members  truly  understand  and  support  one 
another. 

I  would  share  with  you  our  mutual  im- 
pressions of  David's  short  but  abundantly 
successful  life:  David  achieved  success  be- 
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cause  he  lived  well,  laughed  often  and  loved 
much;  enjoyed  the  trust  and  respect  of  in- 
telligent men  and  women,  and  the  love  of 
children:  David  always  looked  for  the  best 
in  others  and  always  gave  them  the  best  he 
had;  David  filled  his  niche  and  accom- 
plished his  task;  David  never  lacked  the  ap- 
preciation of  Earth's  beauty  or  failed  to  ex- 
press It;  David  has  left  the  world  better 
than  he  found  it:  David's  life  has  been  an  In- 
spiration: David's  memory  is  a  benediction. 

David  had  a  formula  for  success:  be  polite, 
prepare  yourself  for  whatever  you  are  asked 
to  do,  keep  yourself  tidy,  be  cheerful,  don't 
be  envious,  be  honest  with  yourself  so  that 
you  will  be  honest  with  others,  be  helpful. 
Interest  yourself  In  your  Job.  don't  pity 
yourself,  be  quick  to  praise,  be  loyal  to  your 
friends,  avoid  prejudices,  be  Independent, 
interest  yourself  in  politics,  and  read  the 
newspapers. 

A  successful  man  when  once  asked  the 
secret  of  his  success  observed  that  it  could 
be  summed  up  in  three  words  .  .  .  "And 
then  some".  These  three  words,  h»  said,  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  ordinary 
people  and  really  top  people.  The  top  people 
always  do  what  Is  asked  of  them  .  .  .  and 
then  some.  Our  friend.  I>avid  always  did 
what  was  asked  of  him  . . .  and  then  some. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  moment  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  tribute  paid  to 
David  by  his  sponsor  ipf  this  House, 
the  gentleman  from  I^fnois  (Mr.  Ros- 

TENKOWSKI). 

There  really  is  not  much  consola- 
tion, to  put  it  simply,  in  the  death  of  a 
young  person.  I  find  it  particularly 
touching  that  this  House  would  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  one  of  those 
challenges  which  life  has  for  us  and  to 
which  we  must  respond. 

Yoimg  people  do  die.  Tragedy  not- 
withstanding, it  is  something  with 
which  we  must  deal,  something  which 
we  must  accept. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  several  of  us  stood 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  wish  a 
happy  18th  birthday  to  David.  We 
knew  at  that  time,  but  as  far  as  I 
know,  he  did  not  know,  that  in  all  like- 
lihood that  would  be  his  last  birthday. 
I  recall,  as  does  the  gentleman,  the 
kind  of  warmth  that  was  brought  to 
this  Chamber  and  to  its  anterooms  by 
this  young  man  from  Chicago.  It  is  a 
very  special  gift  that  he  had.  He 
shared  It  very,  very  generously  with 
those  of  us  who  were  here  and  all 
those  who  are  privileged  to  be  here. 

I  Just  hope  that,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is.  we  will  respond  in  a 
way  that  I  think  would  do  him  the 
honor  he  deserves.  As  you  know, 
human  nature  is  such  that  we  usvially 
wait  until  a  tragedy  of  this  dimension 
to  awaken  ourselves  from  the  kinds  of 
trivia  to  which  we  generally  devote  so 
much  of  our  attention,  and  our 
energy,  and  our  time. 

So  often  and  so -sadly,  it  takes  the 
loss  of  a  member  of  our  family  or  a 


loved  one  or  a  close  friend  to  Jolt  us 
out  of  the  ways  in  which  we  waste  so 
much  of  our  time  and  so  much  of  our 
energy,  particularly  in  this  Capital  of 
international  business  in  which  we 
work  at  this  time. 

So  perhaps  the  best  honor  we  could 
give  to  this  young  man  is  to  try  to  re- 
member that  there  are  more  impor- 
tant things  than  those  to  which  we 
give  so  much  of  our  own  attention, 
and  to  thank  him  at  this  point  and  in 
this  way  for  reminding  us  of  those 
things  and  the  way  he  lived,  and  as  I 
say,  if  we  can  conduct  ourselves  in 
that  fashion  in  the  future,  then  his 
presence  here  will  have  been  very  spe- 
cial indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  having  brought  him  here,  and  I 
thank  him  for  this  opportunity  to  pay 
this  tribute. 

Mrs.  BO(3GS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI)  for  taking  the 
time  to  pay  this  tribute  to  a  splendid 
young  man. 

I  was  really  greatly  saddened  when  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  David  Levine. 
David  was  one  of  those  rare  people 
who  think  only  the  best,  give  only 
their  best,  expect  only  the  best,  and 
deserve  only  the  best. 
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He  was  a  very  shining  example  of 
the  kind  of  students  that  we  are  privi- 
leged, as  Members  of  Congress,  to  be 
associated  with  among  the  pages.  I  am 
sure  that  his  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
his  dedication  to  his  Job  and  to  this  in- 
stitution wiU  set  standards  to  which 
the  other  pages  can  repair. 

As  you  know,  David  Levine  lived  and 
died  fighting.  He  fought  the  good 
cause  for  everything  that  was  right,  as 
a  person  and  as  a  student,  and  then  he 
fought  the  great  struggle,  of  course, 
against  the  devastation  of  cancer. 

Each  of  us  is  a  better  person  for 
having  known  David  and  we  will  carry 
his  ideals  forward  all  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  special 
condolences  to  David's  parents  and  to 
his  brother  Robbie,  and  to  his  friends. 
His  absence  will  be  greatly  felt  by  all 
of  us  here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday.  March  5.  1982. 
David  A.  Levine  lost  a  9-month  battle 
with  cancer.  David  served  as  a  Demo- 
cratic cloakroom  page  here,  in  the 
House,  from  September  1980  to  June 
1981. 

David  Levine  excelled  in  both  pur- 
suits—he was  an  outstanding  student. 


and  worked  assiduously  to  execute  his 
page  duties.  Unfortunately,  the  many 
tiring  evenings,  pressurized  days,  and 
formidable  tasks  in  the  life  of  a  page 
are  Just  not  acknowl^ged  enough  by 
those  of  us  who  rely  so  heavily  on 
their  services. 

David  Levine  was  one  of  our  young 
people  whose  life  disputes  the  myth 
that  all  youth  sire  only  concerned 
about  having  fun  times  and  avoiding 
work.  David  ranked  near  the  top  in 
both  the  Ci^itol  Page  School,  and 
prior  to  that.  In  his  home  school  in 
Chicago.  It  is  Just  a  bit  comforting  to 
know  that  he  was  among  those  youth 
eager  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
legislative  process  while  serving  the 
lawmakers  daily. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  David's  family, 
and  in  assuring  them  that,  although 
their  son's  life  was  short.  It  was.  none- 
theless full  with  the  admiration 
gained  by  his  service  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostcm- 
KowsKi)  for  taking  this  special  order. 
Here  we  are  in  this  Nation  caught  in 
the  grips  of  all  sorts  of  potential  inter- 
national calamities,  and  our  domestic 
situation  threatens  us  each  day.  This 
Congress,  in  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve,  is  beset  by  problems  that  almost 
seem  to  defy  solution.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  of  that  chaotic  activity.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  stop  and  pay 
tribute  to  a  spirit,  a  very  beautiful 
spirit  which  David  Levine  had.  I 
teased  him  a  lot.  I  know  we  were 
friends.  I  would  tell  him  to  "Wake  up, 
you  are  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of 
the  Congressmen."  He  was  wide 
awake.  He  would  always  have  some 
teasing  remark  to  give  back  to  me. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  establish 
our  own  friendships  in  this  Congress. 
But  to  establish  a  friendship  with  a 
young  person  is  so  meaningful  because 
there  is  no  hidden  agenda,  there  is 
Just  the  honesty  and  sincerity  and  de- 
cency. 

I.  too.  share  th3  grief  that  I  know 
his  parents  must  feel,  and  I  would  say 
to  them  some  words  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy Is  alleged  to  have  read  over  and 
over  and  over  again  at  the  time  of  the 
tragic  death  of  his  brother.  John. 
Those  words  go: 

Even  In  our  sleep,  pain  which  cannot 
forget  falls  dro[$  by  drop  upon  the  heart 
until  out  of  our  despair,  even  against  our 
will,  comes  wisdom  through  the  awesome 
grace  of  God. 

I  think  if  his  parents  and  brother 
ponder  on  those  words  there  might  t>e 
something  to  assuage  the  pain  that 
they  must  feel. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former   teacher   and   the   parent   of 
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three  children.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  many  young  people 
in  the  course  of  the  years.  David  A. 
Levine,  who  served  here  as  a  page,  was 
one  of  the  few  truly  outstanding 
young  men  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  and  the  honor  to  meet.  He 
was  a  real  gentleman,  a  fine  intellect, 
had  high  ideals  and  a  keen  sense  of 
morality. 

I  chatted  with  David  on  several  occa- 
sions here  In  the  House  Chamber,  and 
one  day  while  he  was  securing  a  tele- 
phone for  me.  I  told  David  that  if  my 
children  would  grow  up  to  be  as  fine  as 
he  was,  I  would  consider  myself  a  suc- 
cessful parent.  These  words  were 
spoken  from  the  heart  and  David  ac- 
cepted them  with  boyish  embarrass- 
ment and  genuine  gratitude. 

Those  whose  lives  he  has  touched 
are  better  for  the  fact  that  they  knew 
David  Levine. 

Ux.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  young  man  of 
strong  character,  remarkable  Intelli- 
gence, and  great  courage. 

Most  of  us  knew  David  Levine 
during  his  service,  here  as  a  page  in  the 
Democratic  cloakroom.  Those  of  us 
who  did  where  impressed  by  his  dili- 
gence—his unflagging  devotion  to  his 
Job,  and  his  studies. 

More  importantly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  impressed  by  a  level  of  maturity 
so  rare  in  one  so  young. 

David's  strength  of  character  was  no 
secret  to  his  many  friends.  It  was  un- 
derscored by  the  bravery  he  showed  In 
his  fight  against  the  disease  that  trag- 
ically claimed  his  life. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  David  Le- 
vlne's  family  and  friends,  and  nothing 
anyone  can  do  or  say  will  make  it 
easier. 

But  his  parents.  Roy  and  Saralyn 
Levine,  and  his  brother.  Robby.  can  be 
proud  of  what  he  accomplished  in  the 
limited  time  he  had. 

I  think  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  In 
saying  that  all  who  knew  him  will  miss 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  things 
that  has  happened  to  me  sis  a  Member 
of  Congress  Is  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  and  work  with  those  young  men 
and  women  who  are  the  pages  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  bright;  they  are  articulate;  they 
are  concerned;  they  are  highly  moti- 
vated and  they  demonstrate  every  day 
a  strong  social  concern. 

In  working  dally  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  these  young  men  and 
women  I  come  away  with  a  good  feel- 
ing about  them  and  about  America 


and.  yes,  about  America's  future. 
David  to  me  exemplified  all  that  Is 
good  with  the  Capitol  pages  and.  yes. 
about  young  people  In  America. 

In  addition  to  being  bright,  articu- 
late, concerned,  highly  motivated,  and 
a  person  of  strong  social  conscience, 
David  Levine  showed  me,  especially 
over  the  past  several  months,  the  true 
meaning  of  courage.  The  great  Ameri- 
can author,  Ernest  Hemingway,  once 
described  courage  as  grace  under  pres- 
sure. David  In  every  respect.  In  every 
day.  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  ex- 
emplified the  true  meaning  of  courage. 

To  you.  his  sponsor,  above  all  to  his 
family,  and  to  that  group  that  I  know 
Is  feeling  this  so  much,  his  peers,  the 
Capitol  Hill  pages,  David,  you  exempli- 
fied courage.  For  those  of  us  who 
knew  you,  our  lives  have  been 
touched.  We  are  indeed  better  for 
what  you  have  meant  to  us. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  a  young  person  Is  always 
tragic,  particularly  someone  with  as 
much  demonstrated  ability  and  as 
much  potential  as  David  Levine. 

David  was  an  exemplary  page,  and  a 
very  fine  person.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  maturity.  He  was 
always  willing  to  take  on  any  task  re- 
quested of  him.  I  lived  in  Evanston. 
111.,  from  1943  to  1946,  and  having 
gone  to  Evanston  Township  High 
School,  I  used  to  have  some  lively  dis- 
cussions about  the  rivalry  with  New 
Trier  High  School. 

David's  untimely  death  moved  me 
very  much,  and  I  want  to  offer  my  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  parents.  Roy 
and  Saralyn  Levine.  and  his  younger 
brother.  Robby.  In  fact,  this  last  week- 
end a  local  radio  station  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  conducted  a  24- 
hour  radiothon  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Leukemia  Society  and  since  part 
of  their  research  funds  go  to  finding 
the  cause  and  a  cure  of  lymphonia.  I 
contributed  to  that  cause  on  his 
behalf. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  he  was  a 
participant  in  the  page  program  and 
that  we  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  such  an  outstanding  individual. 
We  can  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
it  was  a  time  of  extreme  happiness  for 
him. 

David  touched  many  lives  while  he 
was  here.  The  warmth  and  carlnc  that 
he  showed  Is  reflected  now  in  the 
sorrow  that  we  all  feel  on  his  loss. 

Perhaps  the  truest  form  of  testimo- 
nial to  an  individual  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words,  but  in  the  number  of 
people  that  he  influenced  during  his 
lifetime.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  David 
Indeed  that  he  touched  so  many  of  us. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  more 
than  2  weeks  ago  I  stood  before  the 
House  to  offer  birthday  wishes  to 
I>avid  Levine.  a  Democratic  cloakroom 
page  who  spent  months  in  his  Chicago 
home  and  in  the  hospital  battling 
nobly  against  life-threatening  cancer. 
On  that  occasion,  all  of  us  familiar 
with  David's  condition  hoped  against 
hope  that  he  would  emerge  victorious 
and  eventually  return  to  us. 

On  March  5.  1982.  David  Levine  lost 
his  courageous  fight  and  died.  All  of 
us  in  Congress  join  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  David's  parents, 
brother,  friends,  and  fellow  pages.  As  a 
hard-working  page  and  an  outstanding 
student,  David  exemplified  the  excel- 
lence that  we  all  associate  with  the 
valuable  services  performed  by  pages 
every  day. 

David  Levine's  personal  contribu- 
tions should  not  be  overlooked.  That 
side  of  him  can  best  be  depicted  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  his  friends 
and  fellow  pages.  One  good  friend  and 
fellow  page,  Andrew  Olick,  whom  we 
all  know  from  his  role  in  the  Demo- 
cratic cloakroom,  has  asked  me  to 
share  with  you  his  thoughts  on  the 
loss  of  David  Levine.  I  am  honored  to 
share  with  you  now  his  personal 
"Tribute  to  a  Friend": 

A  Tribijtk  to  a  Phikhd 
(By  Andrew  Gllck) 

Brian  Piccolo  was  once  a  star  football 
player  for  the  Chicago  Bears.  However.  Just 
as  his  career  began  to  accelerate,  the  doc- 
tors discovered  that  he  had  cancer,  and 
Brian  subseqently  died  from  this  cancer. 

I  do  not  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
Brian  Piccolo  but  of  another  Chlcagoan  who 
died  of  cancer  at  a  very  young  age.  David  A. 
Levine. 

David  died  of  cancer  on  Friday,  March  5. 
1982;  he  had  Just  turned  18  four  days  earli- 
er. David  worked  in  the  United  SUtes  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  Democratic  Cloalc- 
room  Page  between  September  1980  and 
June  1981.  He  was  a  very  dedicated  person, 
and  he  served  with  the  utmost  dignity. 
David  was  a  favorite  of  all  the  people  in- 
volved with  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
and  this  love  was  seen  during  his  duty  as  a 
page  and  during  the  time  of  his  illness.  I 
know  many  of  my  readers  feel  as  sad  as  I  do 
at  the  passing  of  such  a  wonderful  and 
loving  person. 

David's  illness  began  last  June  when  he 
was  finishing  his  duties  as  a  page.  He 
became  quite  111.  and  he  was  admitted  into 
Georgetown  Hospital  where  they  discovered 
that  he  had  cancer.  He  then  went  home  to 
Chicago  where  he  was  admitted  Into  the  Bil- 
lings Hospital.  He  went  through  two  sets  of 
chemotherapy  treatments  that  lasted  for 
six  months.  They  were  very  long  and  pain- 
ful sessions,  but  David  had  the  courage  to 
fight  them  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  stay 
alive. 

Six  months  later.  In  December,  the  time 
came  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  Holiday  of 
Channukah.  This  holiday  Is  the  celebration 
of  llghU,  of  hope,  and  of  life.  I  arrived  home 
on  the  first  day  of  Channukah  and  David 
called   to  tell  me  that  his  chemotherapy 
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treatments  were  finished  and  that  he  was 
going  to  get  well.  Many  people  came  into 
Chicago,  and  we  celebrated  his  recovery.  We 
were  all  relieved  that  this  nightmare  was 
over,  but  we  were  soon  to  find  out  that  it 
was  not. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  doctors  discovered  an 
adhesion  on  David's  liver  and  had  to  oper- 
ate. They  found  more  cancer  but  It  had  not 
gone  into  his  liver.  They  removed  as  much 
as  possible,  and  immediately  started  chemo- 
therapy again. 

One  month  later,  David's  father  called  the 
Democratic  Cloakroom  and  told  us  that  the 
doctors  found  cancer  in  David's  liver  and 
that  he  was  only  going  to  live  for  a  few 
more  weeks.  At  this  time.  David's  18th 
birthday  was  Just  five  days  away.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Mellody,  and  I  went  to  Chicago 
for  his  birthday,  but  our  real  purpose  was  to 
say  good-by  to  a  dear,  dear  friend. 

We  went  to  his  house  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 28th,  the  day  before  David's  birthday. 
We  went  upstairs  to  talk  to  David  for 
awhile.  He  was  in  bed  and  In  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  When  we  were  about  to  leave,  the 
three  of  us  went  to  say  good-bye  to  David.  I 
shook  his  hand  and  wished  him  a  happy 
birthday.  I  then  walked  out  of  the  room  and 
started  to  cry  like  I  never  had  done  before. 
We  left  the  house  knowing  that  we  would 
never  see  David  alive  again.  We  were  right- 
five  days  later  David  died  of  cancer. 

A  group  of  us  went  to  Chicago  for  the  fu- 
neral, where  we  represented  a  number  of 
people  that  knew  and  loved  David.  I  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  being  a  pall  bearer  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  facing  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  of  my  life.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  was  very,  very  scared  and  did  not  know 
how  I  was  going  to  react.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult, and  as  I  put  on  the  gray  gloves  to  carry 
the  casket,  my  hands  became  numb  and  I 
started  to  cry  as  I  had  done  throughout  the 
funeral  service.  I  know  many  of  my  readers 
were  crying  with  me,  even  the  ones  that 
were  not  present. 

I  know  that  eventually  the  Levine  family 
will  read  this  article.  I  would  like  to  convey 
to  them  how  loved  David  was  by  so  many 
friends,  and  that  we  are  going  to  miss  him 
greatly.  His  memory  will  live  with  us  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI)  for  requesting 
this  time  today  to  speak  in  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  David  Levine,  one  of 
our  pages,  who  is  no  longer  with  us.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  time.  I  think  it  is 
very  difficult  for  all  of  us  to  stand 
before  our  colleagues  and  to  try  to  say 
in  a  few  words  what  one  young  individ- 
ual meant  to  all  of  us. 

D  1500 

I  think  those  people  who  come  to 
the  Congress  to  work  as  pages,  come 
to  leam  and  to  find  out  what  this  po- 
litical system  is  all  about.  Sometimes 
some  are  only  observers,  and  what 
they  observe  is  probably  not  so  good. 
Sometimes  they  leave  and,  for  a  lot  of 
us.  we  hardly  remember  that  they 
have  even  been  here.  That  was  not  the 
case  with  David,  who  has  made  a  tre- 


mendous lasting  impression  on  all  of 
us. 

A  few  short  days  ago,  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  stood  here 
on  the  House  floor  to  wish  him  well  on 
his  birthday.  I  think  at  the  same  time 
we  were  wishing  him  well  on  his  life, 
which  was  to  be  short.  We  are  here 
today  to  tell  his  family  and  his  friends 
that  we  do  remember  him  and.  in  fact, 
that  David  has  made  a  tremendous 
impact  on  all  of  us.  I  believe  that 
David  has  left  a  small  but  indelible 
mark  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  granting  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
providing  this  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers to  express  their  regrets  at  the 
death  of  David  A.  Levine  and  to 
extend  to  his  family  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

All  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
David  during  his  service  as  a  page  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  all 
of  us  held  him  in  very  high  regard.  In 
spite  of  his  heavy  responsibilities  as  a 
cloakroom  page,  David  consistently 
ranked  near  the  top  of  his  class  in  the 
Capitol  Page  School,  as  he  had  at  his 
home  school.  New  Trier  East,  in  Chi- 
cago. 

A  Congressman  is  so  often  called 
upon  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  passing 
of  the  many  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.  But  what  words  can  be  used 
for  a  passing  so  sadly  out  of  season? 
David  died  on  March  5,  only  4  days 
past  his  18th  birthday. 

I  know  that  these  words,  and  those 
of  my  colleagues,  will  bring  small  com- 
fort to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Levine,  and  David's  brother,  Robby, 
but  I  want  them  to  know  the  respect 
and  affection  in  which  David  was  held 
and  that  we  all  share  some  part  of 
their  loss. 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5,  David  Levine  who  served 
from  September  1980  until  June  1981 
lost  his  brave  battle  against  cancer. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  David  during 
his  service  in  the  cloakroom  never 
ceased  to  be  amazed  at  his  energy  and 
willingness  to  be  of  help  to  us.  He  had 
a  concern  for  others  and  enjoyment  of 
his  work  that  made  him  a  pleasure  to 
be  with.  I  know  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  moments  in  his  struggle 
against  his  illness,  these  qualities 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  David  was  a 
very  special  individual,  and  his  deter- 
mination and  courage  will  serve  as  a 
source  of  strength  for  his  family  and 
friends  in  their  loss.  My  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  the  Levine  family  at 
this  time.* 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  courageous  young 


man.  David  Levine.  My  deepest  sympa- 
thies are  extended  to  his  parents  Roy 
and  Saralyn  Levine  and  to  his  younger 
brother,  Robbie  Levine. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know 
David  when  he  worked  in  the  Demo- 
cratic cloakroom  last  year.  He  was  an 
exceptional  young  man— very  much  in- 
terested in  doing  the  best  possible  Job 
in  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  to  the 
Hoiise,  and  he  was  genuinely  dedicated 
to  obtaining  the  maximum  education 
provided  from  his  experience.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  such  an  intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic  young  person.  He  is 
easily  remembered  as  a  young  man 
who  inspired  confidence  in  our  young- 
er generation  and  in  our  future. 

We  all  mourn  this  tragic  end  to 
David  Levine's  life— a  life  full  of  prom- 
ise.* 

•  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untime- 
ly death  of  any  young  person  is  a  spe- 
cial tragedy,  and  the  tragedy  is  com- 
pounded when  the  death  is  in  our  own 
Capitol  family.  In  that  regard.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  deep  personal  condolences  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  David  A. 
Levine,  who  served  with  us  as  a  page. 

David  was  one  of  the  bright,  tireless 
young  people  who  we  take  too  much 
for  granted  in  the  page  program.  He 
was  an  outstanding  student,  a  diligent 
worker,  and  a  young  person  whose  life 
was  filled  with  promise.  Now.  his 
death  this  month  after  a  9-month 
struggle  with  cancer  fills  this  Cham- 
ber with  sadness. 

While  I  know  that  our  words  this 
day  cannot  ease  the  sorrow  of  David's 
loved  ones.  I  believe  It  is  important 
that  we  come  together  in  tribute  to 
this  fine  young  man.  We  are  honored 
by  the  fact  that  David  and  other 
young  people  like  him  have  chosen  to 
work  with  us.  They  work  for  little  pay, 
accept  adult  responsibilities  early  in 
life,  and  endure  a  rigorous  work  sched- 
ule in  addition  to  their  schooling. 

This  was  the  case  with  David.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  tough  work  auid  study  en- 
vironment of  the  page  school.  He 
served  loyally  and  without  complaint, 
and  his  early  death  shocks  us  into  spe- 
cial recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  David's  family  this  day. 
On  behalf  of  me  and  my  staff,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  the  Congress  in  sa- 
luting David  A.  Levine  for  the  tribute 
he  paid  to  us  all  by  his  service  in  our 
midst.  We  were  enriched  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  we  will  suffer  with  his  loss.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quality  of  life  hits  home  to  us  each 
time  we  hear  of  the  passing  of  some- 
one we  know. 

Young  David  Levine  was  stricken 
with  cancer  shortly  before  he  complet- 
ed his  duties  as  a  Democratic  page. 
There  are  great  lessons  for  us  to  be 
learned  from  his  courage  and  his  forti- 
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tude.  As  we  honor  David,  we  thank 
him  for  his  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  setting  a  high 
standard  for  each  one  of  us  in  how  to 
handle  the  burdens  and  the  challenges 
of  life. 

I  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  my 
condolences  and  sympathies.* 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  David  Le- 
vlne's  death  last  week.  During  the 
months  which  David  spent  here  on  the 
Hill,  he  became  known  as  a  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  hard-working  young  man. 
He  was  weU  liked  by  his  fellow  pages, 
and  by  the  Congressmen  with  whom 
he  worked.  David  was  also  a  bright 
and  promising  student.  His  death,  at 
so  early  an  age,  is  a  great  loss.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress  in  expressing  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Levlne.  and  to  his  younger  broth- 
er Robby.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bfr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  is  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURE:  OUR  NATIONS 
MOST  BASIC  AND  BIGGEST  IN- 
DUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Chxnct) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Idr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  agriculture  is  our  Na- 
tion's most  basic  and  biggest  Industry. 
It  Is  the  common  goal  of  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  make  sure  that  Ameri- 
ca's farming  and  ranching  families  are 
able  to  continue  that  unparalleled  pro- 
duction, operating  above  a  safety  net 
of  a  sound,  market-oriented  farm  and 
food  policy. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  worked  closely  with  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  in  establish- 
ing sound  party  positions  regarding 
major  agricultural  Issues  facing  Amer- 
ica today. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  we 
review  what  was  achieved  for  farm 
families  and  their  consumer  ciistomers 
in  this  1st  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

The  1981  session  produced  many 
major  new  laws  affecting  agriculture.  I 
commend  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 


Wampler).  for  his  effective  leadership 
of  his  fellow  minority  members  of  the 
committee  over  the  past  year.  Com- 
mendations are  due  ajso  to  all  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  committee  whose 
initiatives  helped  to  enact  better  bills 
on  numerous  occasions  and  to  avoid 
bad  legislation  on  others.  These  ef- 
forts do  reflect  the  positive  role  of  Re- 
publicans on  the  conmiittee  and  are 
deserving  of  some  elaboration  on  their 
achievements.  Let  me  start  in  order  of 
seniority  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  Wiixiam  C. 
Wamflkr.  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  con- 
sumed more  of  the  energies  and  legis- 
lative time  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee than  any  other  single  bill.  As  with 
any  legislation  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive nature,  not  everyone  would  agree 
with  all  of  its  provisions.  It  might  even 
seem  to  some  that  the  new  Farm  Act 
is  "damned  with  faint  praise." 

But.  as  Mr.  Wampler  has  pointed 
out  on  a  number  of  occasions: 

The  new  farm  act  Is.  in  reality,  legislation 
that  provides  for  the  best  farm  and  food 
programs  the  House-Senat«  conferees  could 
develop,  given  the  funding  constraints  that 
the  administration  must  Impose  In  order  to 
limit  the  Federal  budget  deficits  forecast 
during  the  four-year  life  of  the  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  cor- 
rectly felt  the  pulse  of  American  agri- 
culture when  he  said: 

Farmers,  not  unlike  other  Americans, 
want  to  see  Inflation  brought  under  control 
and  Interest  rates  reduced.  That  Is  the  best 
farm  program  this  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration can  provide  to  our  entire  farm 
sector. 

Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  four 
bills  which  Mr.  Wampler  introduced 
which  are  vital  to  the  continuation  of 
a  sound  agricultural  system,  in  my 
opinion.  He  was  Joined  in  cosponsor- 
ship  of  these  bills  by  several  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 

The  first  was  H.R.  23.  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1981,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wampler  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  97th  Congress. 
This  bill  was  subsequently  modified 
and  introduced  Jointly  by  Mr.  Wam- 
pler and  Mr.  Brown  of  California  on 
March  13.  1981.  as  H.R.  2561.  This  bUl 
was  incorporated  as  title  XIV  in  the 
1981  Farm  Act.  Title  XIV  was  a  Wam- 
pler initiative  in  the  1977  act  and  the 
new  amendments  will  extend  and  im- 
prove it.  The  most  important  features 
are:  First,  a  provision  for  a  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
manage  and  speak  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  itself,  and 
throughout  the  Federal  budget  and  re- 
search and  education  system,  a  task 
that  has  not  been  accomplished  for 
several  decades:  second,  a  provision 
Improving  upon  existing  arrangements 
and  establish  in  the  statutes  a  lasting 


basis  for  Federal-State  cooperative 
partnership  in  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  in  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences  at  the  SUte  land  grant 
colleges  and  universities;  third,  a  pro- 
vision to  increase  the  membership  of 
traditional  agricultural  advisory  bodies 
under  the  title  and  change  the  submis- 
sion dates  of  reports  by  these  advisory 
bodies,  thus  making  the  receipt  of  this 
data  more  timely  and  practical: 
fourth,  a  provision  to  place  added  em- 
phasis on  animal  disease  and  health 
programs;  fifth,  a  provision  for  new 
initiatives  to  establish  aquacultural 
and  rangeland  research  and  extension 
programs  within  USDA  and  among 
the  States  authorized;  sixth,  a  provi- 
sion for  funding  authorizations  for  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams in  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences are  reestablished  and  extended 
for  another  4  years;  seventh,  a  provi- 
sion to  include  authorization  for  a  re- 
search and  extension  program  for 
rural  development  and  small  farm 
problems;  and  finally,  eighth,  a  provi- 
sion to  include  provisions  to  increase 
the  funding  for  research  and  exten- 
sion at  the  16  so-called  1890  black  land 
grant  colleges  plus  Tuskegee  Institute 
based  on  a  revised  formula  funding 
system. 

Another  proposal  which  Mr.  Wam- 
pler also  introduced  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  97th  Congress  was  H.R.  638. 
the  National  Science  Council  Act  of 
1981.  This  bill  previously  introduced  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  96th  Congress 
has  been  widely  applauded  as  a  move 
to  bring  scientific  reason  to  the  regula- 
tory system  by  Individual  scientists, 
scientists  who  work  for  agricultural 
producers  and  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries, and  large  segments  of  industry 
which  produce  chemicals  or  work  with 
chemical  products  alleged  to  cause 
health  hazards.  The  need  for  the  bill 
arose  when  numerous  scientists,  pro- 
ducers, and  consumers  opposed  the  sci- 
entific basis  used  by  Government  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  ban  or  phase  out  a 
number  of  widely  used  chemical  prod- 
ucts or  derivative  substances— for  ex- 
ample, saccharin,  a  substitute  for 
sugar,  nitrites,  a  food  preservative  for 
meats,  poultry,  and  fish;  the  herbicide 
2.4,5-T.  an  aid  to  timber  reforestation; 
and  other  products. 

Mr.  Wampler's  bill  would  transfer  to 
an  Independent  blue  ribbon  science 
council  the  determination  of  relevant 
questions  of  scientific  fact  involved  In 
Federal  regulatory  decisionmaking 
dealing  with  chemicals.  These  chemi- 
cals are  involved  in  the  production  of 
food  and  other  products  or  found  in 
the  workplace  or  in  the  environment 
generally. 

In  June  1981.  Mr.  Wampler  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Mr.  DC  la  Garza,  of  Texas, 
Jointly  sponsored  the  Food  Safety 
Amendments  of  1981,  H.R.  4014.  This 
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legislation  considers  a  nimiber  of 
changes  in  present  food  safety  poli- 
cies. Among  other  provisions  this  bill 
would  require  that  the  current  basis 
for  triggering  the  harming  of  a  food 
additive  be  based  on  a  finding  of  a  sig- 
nificant risk,  rather  than  the  absolute 
"zero  risk"  principle  required  under 
the  so-called  Delaney  clause.  A  signifi- 
cant-risk trigger  is  already  required  by 
the  Federal  courts  for  dealing  with 
substances  or  conditions  that  cause 
most  health  hazards,  except  those 
found  in  food  additives.  Another 
major  feature  of  this  bill  is  a  provision 
requiring  an  independent  scientific 
peer  review  of  scientific  factual  issues 
in  cases  that  arise  during  regulatory 
decisionmaking  with  respect  to  the 
safety  of  foods  and  additives  to  foods. 
This  provision  purposely  follows  the 
general  concept  for  independent  scien- 
tific review  advocated  by  Mr.  Wampler 
in  his  science  council  legislation. 

In  the  pesticide  area,  Mr.  Wampler's 
amendments  to  H.R.  3271,  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  Federal  Fungicide, 
Insecticide  and  Rodenticlde  Act  pro- 
grams, reduced  the  authorization  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  operate  the  pesticide  control  pro- 
grams during  fiscal  year  1982  from 
$72.1  million  in  the  Carter  budget  to 
$62.1  million  in  the  Reagan  budget. 
His  amendment  also  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  the  FIPRA  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel.  Mr.  Wampler  also 
joined  Mr.  Browm.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations, Research  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture, to  hold  a  number  of  hearing  and 
markup  sessions  to  develop  substan- 
tive amendments  to  the  current 
FIPRA  Act.  This  culminated  in  a  clean 
committee  bill  being  introduced.  H.R. 
5203,  at  the  close  of  this  session.  At 
this  time  it  is  contemplated  that  this 
bill  will  be  a  first  order  of  business  of 
the  subconunittee  in  the  new  session. 

Bill  Wampler  has  always  had  a 
strong  interest  in  food  and  nutrition 
Issues.  He  has  said  on  many  occasions 
that  he  does  support  the  food  stamp 
program  and  that  the  program,  when 
it  helps  the  elderly  and  the  disabled 
and  those  low-income  people  who  are 
in  need,  is  a  very  worthwhile  program. 
However,  Bill  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  the  growth  and  the  cost  of 
the  food  stamp  program  and  support- 
ed all  actions  that  eliminate  fraud  and 
legitimately  reform  that  program, 
such  as  those  that  were  contained  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

Because  of  this  concern  for  a  sound 
program.  Bill  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  farm  bill  to  insure  that  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  will  contin- 
ue to  have  access  to  food  stamp  rec- 
ords at  the  State  level.  Over  the  past 
several  years  the  GAO  has  conducted 
Investigations  and  prepared  reports  at 
the  request  of  Members  of  Congress. 
These  reports  have  been  the  basis  of 


some  of  the  reforms  in  the  food  stamp 
program  and  other  programs.  Bill 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  despite  some 
questions  raised  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  GAO  to  review  State 
food  stamp  records,  that  the  GAO  will 
continue  to  have  clear  access  to  the 
records  necessary  for  them  to  do  their 
Job.  Bill's  amendment  was  accepted 
and  is  a  part  of  the  1981  Farm  Act. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  different 
type  of  nutrition  program  which  Bill 
Wampler  supports  wholeheartedly. 
This  is  the  expanded  food  and  nutri- 
tion education  program  (EFNEP). 
This  program  is  operated  by  the 
States'  cooperative  extension  services 
and  was  designed  to  help  low-income 
families,  on  a  1  to  1  basis,  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
achieve  nutritious  diets.  The  families 
receiving  EFNEP  services,  many  of 
whom  receive  food  stamps,  are  taught 
the  Importance  of  nutrition  and  how 
to  prepare  meals  on  a  limited  Income. 
Bill  believes  in  programs,  such  as 
EFNEP,  that  teach  people  sound  nu- 
trition and  buying  habits. 

The  increasing  importance  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  farmers  and  to 
the  national  economy  was  emphasized 
in  a  series  of  hearings  to  review  export 
issues  and  problems  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Wampler  Is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  this  panel  and  he  is 
Joined  in  active  interest  by  fellow  Re- 
publicans—Mr. Thomas  of  California, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Emerson 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Paxtl  Finsley  has  championed 
market-oriented  agriculture  since  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1960.  In  the 
past  year,  he  led  the  administration's 
fight  to  reduce  Government  involve- 
ment in  agriculture,  first  Introducing 
the  administration's  farm  bill,  and 
then  working  hard  with  his  Agricul- 
ture Committee  colleagues  to  assure 
that  the  final  bill  would  provide  farm 
Income  protection  without  breaking 
the  Treasury. 

Paul  Findley  is  not  afraid  to  take 
on  the  tough  issues.  Last  spring,  he  led 
the  fight  to  forgo  the  April  1  price 
support  adjustment  on  milk,  saving 
the  Government  an  estimated  $147 
million.  During  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill,  he  consistently  worked  for 
enactment  of  administration  proposals 
to  limit  dairy  price  supports  to  levels 
which  will  discourage  surplus  produc- 
tion. While  he  has  been  criticized  by 
some  dairy  lobbyists,  he  probably  has 
done  more  to  protect  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. By  working  to  see  to  it  that  pro- 
gram costs  are  kept  under  control,  he 
has  helped  head  off  potential  future 
overreactlons  which  might  have  elimi- 
nated the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  also 
fought  hard  to  limit  price  support  in- 


creases that  encourage  surplus  produc- 
tion on  marginal  lands  that  should  be 
devoted  to  other  land  conserving  uses. 
He  knows  that  farm  economic  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  inflationary 
Treasury  outlays;  that  throwing 
money  at  these  problems  makes  them 
worse,  rather  than  solving  them. 

Instead,  he  urged  restraint  in  spend- 
ing, arguing  that  farm  programs 
should  encourage  farmers  to  produce 
for  markets  rather  than  for  Govern- 
ment stocks. 

Paul  Finolet's  market  orientation 
does  not  stop  at  home. 

He  believes  that  you  cannot  have  a 
market-oriented  domestic  policy.  If 
you  do  not  have  a  market-oriented  for- 
eign policy.  That  is  why  he  was  out 
front  in  convincing  President  Reagan 
to  lift  the  Carter  embargo  of  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  worked 
closely  with  the  administration  to 
assure  that  agrlctiltural  Interests  are 
properly  represented  In  international 
trade  relations.  He  worked  hard  to 
assure  that  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive Bill  Brock  knew  there  would  be 
congressional  support  for  administra- 
tion efforts  to  head  off  soybean 
import  restrictions  In  Europe.  He  has 
worked  to  generate  support  for  U.8. 
efforts  to  head  off  European  and  Jap- 
anese restrictions  on  meat  imports. 
And  he  has  strongly  supported  STR 
efforts  to  resolve  a  6-year-old  dispute 
over  Ehiropean  Economic  Community 
wheat  flour  export  subsidies. 

While  a  strong  supporter  of  Oovem- 
ment  efforts  to  assure  adequate  nutri- 
tion for  poor  people  In  this  country 
and  overseas,  Paul  Pindlet  recognizes 
the  value  and  dignity  of  American 
principles  regarding  work.  For  this 
reason,  he  might  be  called  the  father 
of  American  woiiifare.  Under  work- 
fare,  people  work  for  their  food 
stamps.  As  a  result  of  successful 
projects.  Congress  this  year  adopted  a 
Plndley  amendment  to  expand  the 
woiUare  program  to  any  community 
that  wants  to  participate  in  it. 

One  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  dairy 
farmers'  interests  in  the  Congress  is 
Jim  Jeppords,  of  Vermont.  Even  those 
of  his  colleagues  who  took  a  differing 
position  during  dellt>eration  of  the 
farm  bill,  in  conference  and  on  the 
floor,  must  admit  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  fights  hard  for  his  con- 
victions. While  the  dairy  support  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981  feU  far  short  of  Mr. 
Jeppords  objectives,  several  of  his  pro- 
posals found  support  and  became  a 
part  of  the  1981  farm  law. 

Distribution  of  surplus  stocks  of 
cheese  to  needy  families  throughout 
the  United  States  are  being  carried 
out  under  authority  of  an  amendment 
to  the  farm  bill  sE>onsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Vermont. 
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Although  he  was  among  the  leaders 
of  opposition  to  the  final  version  of 
the  1981  fann  bill,  Mr.  JErroRos  had 
strong  praise  for  the  first  action  taken 
by  President  Reagan  under  that  legis- 
lation—the announced  distribution  of 
30  million  pounds  of  surplus  processed 
cheese  to  needy  families  through 
States  and  charitable  organizations. 

Noting  that  his  amendment  also 
allows  direct  distribution  of  surplus 
dairy  products  to  recipients  of  federal- 
ly funded  nutrition  programs,  Mr.  Jcr- 
roRos  has  expressed  his  hope  that 
larger  quantities  of  the  surplus  stocks 
will  be  used  In  this  way  in  the  near 
future. 

Other  amendments  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jefporos  which  remained  in  the 
final  version  of  the  farm  bill  passed 
Into  law  included  a  new  Federal  policy 
favoring  protection  of  prime  farmland 
from  conversion  to  development,  a 
strsngthened  soil  conservation  effort, 
and  extension  of  Vermont's  pilot  pro- 
gram to  cash  out  food  stamp  benefits 
for  elderly  and  disabled  persons. 

As  the  fourth  ranking  memt>er  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
Tom  Hagesorn  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  leaders  in  defending  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  this  Nation's 
most  important  Industry. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  President  Reagan's  tax  plan  and  in- 
troduced legislation  to  assist  U.S.  farm 
families  in  maintaining  possession  of 
their  farmland  through  changes  in  the 
estate  tax  laws.  His  proposals  to  allow 
unlimited  transfer  of  property  be- 
tween spouses  with  no  payment  of 
estate  or  gift  taxes  and  to  allow  special 
use  valuation  of  farm  property  at  the 
time  of  a  farmer's  retirement  rather 
than  at  death  will  help  preserve  the 
structure  of  the  independently  owned 
business  and  farm. 

Tom  Hagedorn  is  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Livestock.  Dairy, 
and  Poultry  Subcommittee.  As  such, 
he  has  been  very  instrumental  in  deal- 
ing with  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing these  vital  industries.  His  accom- 
plishments include:  Introduction  of  a 
bill  requiring  humane  treatment  of 
horses  being  transported  for  the  inten- 
tion of  slaughter;  recommendations  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  in- 
dustry concerning  the  control  and 
eradication  of  pseudorabies  in  swine; 
exhorting  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  all  existing  and  potential 
outlets  to  dispose  of  surplus  dairy 
products;  cosponsorship  a  bill  suspend- 
ing import  duties  of  sulfa  drugs  neces- 
sary for  use  by  hog  producers  in  treat- 
ing their  herds.  In  addition.  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn was  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  make 
improvements  in  current  food  safety 
laws. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  a  move  to  cancel  the  grain 
embargo  and  has  advocated  increasing 
agricultural  exports  abroad,  particu- 
larly dairy  products. 


F^ally,  Tom  Hagedorn  has  been  a 
theless  legislator  in  the  development 
of  the  1981  farm  bill.  He  sought  to  de- 
velop a  bill  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate stability  and  inc6me  protection 
while  trying  to  operate  within  the 
budget  restrictions  to  develop  appro- 
priate modifications  and  improve- 
ments that  will  enhance  basic  agricul- 
tural programs. 

Tom  Coleman,  of  Missouri,  has  been 
the  leader  on  the  Republican  side 
when  it  comes  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. As  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer 
Relations,  and  Nutrition  Subcommit- 
tee he  has  been  in  the  forefront  for 
reform  of  the  food  stamp  program 
while  insuring  that  this  program  also 
helps  those  poor,  elderly,  and  disabled 
who  are  truly  in  need. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  contained 
true  legislative  form  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  rather  than  the  artificial 
savings  originally  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  included  such  major  reforms 
as  mandating  retrospective  accounting 
and  periodic  reporting  for  food  stamp 
recipients,  elimination  of  boarders  and 
outreach  from  the  program,  tighten- 
ing of  the  eligibility  criteria  and  provi- 
sions for  a  block  grant  for  nutritional 
assistance  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Savings  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
food  stamp  program  exceeded  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  the  Reconciliation  Act.  Due  to 
Tom's  leadership  an  additional  $700 
million  was  saved  through  legislation 
contained  in  the  farm  bill.  Total  sav- 
ings for  1982  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram exceeded  $2.3  billion. 

Because  of  Tom  Coleman's  desire  to 
make  sure  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram serves  only  those  truly  in  need 
he  has  watched  closely  the  activities 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
who  are  responsible  for  both  program 
administration  and  the  elimination  of 
fraud  from  the  program.  Through 
these  activities  Tom  has  observed  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. Although  this  is  the  one  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigating criminal  fraud  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  it  did  not  have  basic 
law  enforcement  authority  for  pursuit 
of  criminal  fraud. 

The  USDAs  Office  of  Inspector 
General  has  originated  and  participat- 
ed in  criminal  investigations  of  food 
stamp  fraud  resulting  in  almost  800  in- 
dictments In  fiscal  year  1981.  They  un- 
covered activities  in  which  food 
stamps  were  sold  at  a  discount  and  the 
money  used  to  buy  such  Items  as  guns 
and  illegal  drugs.  Tom  Coleman  has 
stated  that  food  stamps  are  used  Just 
like  money— that  they  are  a  second 
currency  in  this  country— and  that 
this  type  of  involvement  by  criminals 
in  a  program  for  low-income  people 
must  be  stopped. 


Therefore  he  introducted  H.R.  4530, 
the  Food  Stamp  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1981.  This  legislation  which  was  In- 
corporated into  the  1981  farm  bill  will 
provide  basic  law  enforcement  author- 
ity for  the  USD  A  Office  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  so  that  they  may  contin- 
ue and  increase  their  activities  aimed 
at  the  elimination  of  criminal  activity 
in  the  food  stamp  program. 

As  you  all  know,  the  1981  farm  bill 
incorporates  food  stamp  legislation  as 
well.  As  I  mentioned  before,  through 
Mr.  Coleman's  efforts  and  by  working 
closely  with  the  majority,  the  1981 
farm  bill  contains  an  additional  sav- 
ings in  the  food  stamp  program  of 
$700  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Addi- 
tionally there  are  other  reforms  aimed 
at  curtailing  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
food  stamps,  such  as  tightening  the 
work  requirements. 

E>espite  what  some  people  may  be- 
lieve, the  food  stamp  program  is  not 
an  entitlement  program.  The  one 
factor  that  prevents  it  from  becoming 
an  entitlement  program  is  the  cap  on 
authorization  for  appropriations.  Tom 
Coleman  has  been  active  to  make  sure 
that  this  cap  stays  on  the  program  and 
that  the  cap  is  set  at  a  realistic  level, 
incorporating  both  a  specific  sum  to 
those  truly  in  need  and  the  reforms 
necessary  for  this  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been 
reauthorized  only  for  fiscal  year  1982 
therefore  we  can  all  expect  that  Mr. 
Coleman  will  continue  to  work  dili- 
gently on  the  food  stamp  issue  so  that 
only  those  who  need  food  stamps  re- 
ceive them  and  that  work  continues  on 
the  elimination  of  criminal  activity  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  food 
stamp  subcommittee.  Tom  Coleman. 
was  hard  at  work  on  farmer  programs 
as  well.  It  was  Mr.  Coleman  who  at- 
tempted to  get  a  2-year  farm  bill 
through  the  House,  thereby  maintain- 
ing target-and-loan  prices  for  the 
major  commodities  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  had  passed  on.  The 
measure  failed  by  a  narrow  13  votes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conservation, 
Credit,  and  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, he  was  concerned  with  soil 
and  water  conservation  issues  as  well 
as  the  credit  problem  confronting  Mid- 
western farmers,  cattlemen,  and  hog 
producers. 

Mr.  Ron  Marlenee.  an  aggressive 
supporter  of  grain  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers, has  been  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  during 
this  first  session. 

The  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
from  a  wheat-growing  area,  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE's  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  to 
protect  farmers  who  summer  fallow 
from  excessive  set-aside  programs  was 
accepted  by  the  House-Senate  farm 
bill  conferees. 
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Mr.  Marlenee  was  named  a  House 
conferee  on  the  1981  farm  bill  and  also 
fought  hard  during  conference  com- 
mittee action  to  raise  loan  rates  for 
grain,  and  submitted  a  proposal  that 
would  have  meant  an  additional 
export  revenue  of  $3  billion  to  grain 
producers.  The  proposal  was  accepted 
unanimously  by  House  conferees  but 
was  rejected  5  to  3  by  Senate  confer- 
ees. 

A  leading  advocate  of  increased 
export  sales,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana sponsored  a  demonstration  for 
Congress  of  a  coproduct  from  gasohol 
production  that  could  lead  to  larger 
foreign  grain  sales.  The  coproduct,  a 
high  protein  mash,  could  be  easily 
shipped  and.  since  it  is  preprocessed, 
the  mash  would  be  easier  to  use  and 
consume  by  Third  World  countries. 

In  another  effort  to  stir  up  foreign 
sales,  Mr.  Marlenee  traveled  to  Roma- 
nia, Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Spain  to  expand  and  solidify  grain 
agreements  with  those  countries.  Mr. 
Marlenee  and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Wampl£R.  and  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn, held  discussions  with  foreign 
trade  representatives  to  reinforce 
America's  leadership  position  on  the 
world  trading  market. 

In  an  effort  to  Insure  that  the  door 
to  wheat  exports  is  not  slammed  In 
the  face  of  producers  again  through 
an  embargo,  Mr.  Marlenee.  with  Mr. 
English,  sponsored  a  bill  that  would 
protect  grain  producers  from  selective 
embargoes. 

Mr.  Marlenee  also  has  shown  his 
concern  for  livestock  growers  by  intro- 
ducing, again  with  Mr.  English,  a  bill 
that  would  require  that  aU  imported 
beef  be  labeled  as  imported.  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee was  also  vocal  in  his  support  of 
legislation  accepted  by  the  conference 
committee  that  requires  imported  beef 
face  the  same  testing  standards  as  do- 
mestic beef.  A  vigorous  advocate  of  im- 
proved predator  control  program,  he 
has  cosponsored  legislation  that  calls 
for  use  of  1080  to  combat  coyotes  that 
prey  on  animals  on  America's  ranches. 

Mr.  Marlenee  also  spearheaded  an 
effort  to  maintain  low-Interest  loans 
for  rural  REA  electric  and  telephone 
consumers,  and  was  successful  In  keep- 
ing the  rural  telephone  bank  funded. 

Mr.  Marlenee  also  has  inVoduced 
legislation  that  would  convey  small 
and  disjoined  Forest  Service  land 
tracts  to  local  landowners  or  local  gov- 
ernments. Both  the  Forest  Service  and 
Congress  hailed  the  Marlenee  bill  as  a 
benefit  to  taxpayers,  private  landown- 
ers, and  the  Government. 

Larry  J.  Hopkins,  of  Kentucky  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  and  Pea- 
nuts, deserves  credit  for  his  efforts  In 
helping  to  preserve  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

During  consideration  of  the  1981 
farm  bill,  elimination  of  the  tobacco 
program  was  sought  by  amendment  on 


the  House  floor.  To  prevent  the  eco- 
nomic disruption  that  would  have  re- 
sulted with  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment, Hopkins  and  other  Members 
representing  tobacco-producing  areas, 
including  Bill  Wampler  and  John 
Napier,  undertook  a  massive  orienta- 
tion program  designed  to  familiarize 
other  Members  with  the  operation  and 
benefits  of  the  tobacco  price  support 
and  marketing  programs. 

They  participated  in  briefing  ses- 
sions, met  with  other  Members  one  on 
one,  and  provided  informational  mate- 
rials, all  of  which  served  to  alleviate 
common  misconceptions  about  the  to- 
bacco program.  Their  efforts  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  and 
preservation  of  the  tobacco  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to 
commend  my  colleague  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  Representa- 
tive Bill  Thomas,  for  his  work  during 
the  past  year  on  behalf  of  American 
agriculture. 

While  recognizing  the  role  of  Feder- 
al stabilization  programs  in  helping 
our  Nation's  farmers  through  lean 
years,  Mr.  Thomas  believes  that  in  too 
many  cases,  Federal  assistance  is  being 
relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
marketplace.  His  goal  in  shaping  na- 
tional farm  policies  has  been  to  begin 
turning  these  programs  more  toward 
the  marketplace— the  International 
marketplace— for  returns  on  the  farm- 
er's labors. 

An  example  of  this  is  Mr.  Thomas' 
amendments  to  the  cotton  portions  of 
the  1981  farm  bill.  He  was  responsible 
for  tying  the  cotton  target  price  to  the 
cotton  loan  rate,  which  is  already 
closely  related  to  market  prices.  He 
argued  against  amendments  which 
would  have  returned  cotton  to  the 
acreage  allotment  system. 

As  a  conferee  on  cotton  standards 
and  fees  in  the  conference  on  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act,  Mr.  Thomas 
also  was  instnimental  In  bringing 
members  of  the  cotton  industry  to- 
gether with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  arriving  at  cotton  class- 
ing and  inspection  fees  which  the  in- 
dustry could  accept,  while  also  staying 
within  tight  budget  requirements. 

Mr.  Thomas  achieved  a  similar  com- 
promise in  the  pink  bollworm  research 
and  control  program,  supplementing 
grower  fees  with  Federal  assistance 
which  remained  within  budget  con- 
straints. These  funds  had  originally 
been  deleted  from  the  1982  farm 
budget. 

As  a  farm  bill  conferee.  Mr.  Thomas 
worked  to  keep  farm  programs  for  all 
commodities  within  responsible  spend- 
ing levels,  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's compromise  proposal  which  con- 
ferees agreed  upon. 

American  farmers  are  the  world's 
most  productive,  which  requires  an  ag- 
gressive export  program.  Mr.  Thomas 
believes  in  the  importance  of  a  strong 
farm    export    program,    and    he    has 


worked  in  Congress  and  with  Federal 
agencies  to  promote  this  goal. 

For  example.  U.S.  rice  growers  have 
lost  millions  of  dollars  In  potential  rice 
sales  overseas  to  Japan,  simply  be- 
cause the  Japanese  undersold  them  in 
clear  violation  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  rice  agreement.  Yet  our  Gov- 
ernment has  neglected  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  this  important  trade 
agreement.  There  was  poor  communi- 
cation between  the  various  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  agreement. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Thomas'  pointed 
inquiries  at  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  United  States-Japan  rice  agree- 
ment, administration  of  that  agree- 
ment will  no  longer  be  clouded  by  the 
recommendations  of  a  nonagricultural 
agency,  the  State  Department.  In- 
stead, at  his  suggestion,  the  USDA  has 
established  a  policy  team  which  will 
place  our  agricultural  export  interests 
foremost.  U.S.  growers  will  keep  their 
traditional  overseas  rice  markets,  and 
Japan  will  resume  its  legal  trade  role 
as  a  residual  supplier  only. 

Mr.  Thomas  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  agricultural  exports  and  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  Office  in  reme- 
dying discriminatory  duty  treatment 
against  U.S.  farm  products  by  foreign 
countries.  His  most  recent  inquiry  won 
concessions  for  citrus  products  during 
multilateral  negotiations  on  the  gener- 
al agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade. 

At  farm  export  hearings  convened 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
Research,  Operations  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture, Mr.  Thomas  brought  to 
public  attention  the  problem  of  export 
barriers  facing  specialty  crops  grown 
in  the  United  States.  In  many  cases, 
these  barriers  are  thrown  up  by  our 
own  Government,  such  as  the  lack  of 
credit  available  to  U.S.  farm  exporters 
who  must  compete  In  International 
markets  with  heavily  subsidized  for- 
eign producers. 

Another  Government  barrier  which 
concerns  Mr.  Thobjas  is  inflexible  Fed- 
eral environmental  regulations  which 
seriously  hinder  farmers  trying  to  pro- 
tect their  crops  and  livestock  through 
use  of  pesticides.  He  participated  in 
subcommittee  field  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act  with  the  aim  of  finding 
ways  to  allow  quicker  registration  of 
new  pesticides  while  maintaining  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  successful  in  steer- 
ing legislation  through  Congress 
which  protects  against  infestation  of 
our  crops  by  foreign  insects  such  as 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  This  legis- 
lation, prompted  by  the  California 
Medfly  emergency,  gives  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  take  emer- 
gency action  to  control  such  out- 
breaks when  efforts  by  State  govern- 
ments are  Ineffectual.   Authority  al- 
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ready  exists  for  controlling  animal  dis- 
ease outbreaks:  extending  it  to  include 
plant  pests  provides  much-needed  pro- 
tection for  a  multibillion-doUar  farm 
produce  industry  at  minimal  Federal 
cost. 

Because  of  Mr.  Thomas'  efforts.  I  be- 
lieve American  agriculture  has  gotten 
better  treatment  in  the  international 
marketplace  and  from  its  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Congressman  George  Hansen  began 
service  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  the  89th  Congress  and  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  agricultural 
matters  during  his  six  terms  spanning 
two  decades. 

The  Idaho  Congressman  also  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  holding  high 
office  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  3  yearff'  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Affairs 
and  as  Administrator  of  State  and 
county  operations  for  the  Nation's 
farm  programs  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Services  (ASCS). 

Mr.  Hansen  helped  shape  significant 
parts  of  the  landmark  farm  legislation 
passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  cur- 
rent Congress  and  led  the  early  efforts 
requested  by  President  Reagan  to  suc- 
cessfully reduce  artificially  high  dairy 
supports. 

One  of  the  major  changes  to  the 
food  stamp  program  of  the  1981  Agri- 
culture Act  was  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Hansen  when  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture  accepted  his  amendment 
to  prohibit  strikers  from  receiving 
food  stamps  if  they  did  not  otherwise 
qualify.  This  provision  was  later  incor- 
porated into  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  in  August  and  l>ecame 
effective  on  October  1.  1981. 

The  Hansen  amendment  brought 
about  a  basic  change  in  the  food 
stamp  program  which  Members  of 
Congress  had  discussed  and  debated 
since  1968— the  perspective  that  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  leave  a  Job 
should  not  receive  Government  assist- 
ance while  on  strike  on  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  become  financially  involved  in  a 
labor-management  dispute. 

Congressman  Hansen  has  led  the 
fight  in  Congress  and  in  the  courts  to 
protect  family  farmers  from  identified 
Inmilgratlon  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice abuses  regarding  the  hiring  of  farm 
labor.  Contending  that  the  civil  rights 
of  fanners  and  the  human  rights  of 
migrants  miist  be  preserved,  he  has 
used  his  position  on  the  committee  to 
secure  hearings  and  investigations  and 
develop  legislation  to  protect  Ameri- 
can Jobs  for  American  citizens  while 
assuring  the  means  necessary  to  pro- 
vide needed  employees  for  American 
farmers.  He  contends  that  we  should 
not  make  felons  out  of  farmers  and  fu- 
gitives out  of  aliens  to  conduct  the 
business  of  American  agriculture. 


Congressman  Hansen  has  worked  ef- 
fectively with  key  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  pro- 
vide Important  programs  for  such 
items  as  sugar,  FIFRA.  beef  inspec- 
tion, timber  sales,  and  Forest  Service 
problems.  Also,  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee,  he 
has  done  much  effective  work  on 
many  related  issues  vital  to  the  farm- 
ing community  such  as  financing, 
animal  damage  control,  and  water  and 
reclamation  law. 

As  a  lifelong  farmer.  Congressman 
Aklan  Stancelano  was  especially 
pleased  to  Join  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  In  this,  his  third  term  and 
participate  in  the  writing  of  the  1981 
farm  bill. 

Among  the  major  legislative  accom- 
plishments this  session  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  were  his  amend- 
ments to  this  year's  House  farm  bUl 
establishing  price  supports  for  sugar 
and  sunflowers. 

Mr.  Stangeland  was  at  the  forefront 
in  assuring  that  a  sugar  program  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1981  farm  bill.  With 
more  sugar  t>eet  acreage  in  his  con- 
gressional district  than  any  other  in 
the  Nation,  Mr.  Stangeland  fought 
hard  and  successfully  for  a  sugar  sup- 
port program.  His  proposal  for  a  sup- 
port program  for  sugar  beets  and  sug- 
arcane was  adopted  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  but  deleted  from 
the  farm  bill  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  However,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota.  In  his  capac- 
ity as  a  conferee  on  the  farm  bill,  con- 
tinued to  push  for  a  sugar  program. 
His  efforts  paid  off  because  a  sugar 
program  was  agreed  to  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  and  ultimately 
became  part  to  the  1981  Farm  Act. 

While  Congressman  Stangeland's 
amendment  to  establish  a  sunflower 
price  support  program  was  not  includ- 
ed in  the  farm  bill  conference  commit- 
tee agreement,  he  was  successful  in 
getting  this  program,  important  to 
Minnesota  sunflower  producers, 
passed  for  the  first  time  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  full 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Con- 
gressman was  further  able  to  persuade 
the  House-Senate  conferees  to  insert 
strong  language  in  the  conference 
committee  report  urging  the  USDA  to 
seriously  consider  using  Its  discretion- 
ary authority  to  Implement  a  sunflow- 
er program  in  the  event  of  future 
transportation  tie-ups  or  other  market 
disruptions. 

Congressman  Stangeland  also  Joined 
several  other  farm  State  Congressmen 
and  Senators  in  urging  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Conunission  (ITC)  to 
limit  casein  Imports.  Congressman 
Stangeland's  testimony  before  the 
ITC  pointed  out  the  detrimental 
impact  these  imports  have  had  on  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 


gram and  our  Nation's  individual  dairy 
producers. 

Mr.  Stangeland  was  also  among  the 
many  farm  State  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  successfully  urged  USDA 
Secretary  Block  to  announce  a  volun- 
tary wheat  set-aside  program  as  a 
means  of  controlling  production  and 
hiking  up  commodity  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  advocates  for  the  inter- 
ests of  agricultural  producers  in  the 
Great  Plains  Is  Pat  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  During  his  first  year  in  the 
Congress  he  became  a  leading  spokes- 
man for  the  wheat  country,  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  dubbed  by  the 
Washington  Post  as  the  "Congressman 
from  Wheat." 

Pat  Roberts  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  1981  farm  bill 
of  the  co8t-of-productlon  board  of 
farmers  and  representatives  of  the  ag- 
ricultural community  to  review  the 
methodology  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  determining 
cost-of-production  estimates.  He  also 
was  a  leading  architect  of  the  grain 
embargo  provisions  in  the  farm  bill 
which  provide  financial  protection  for 
U.S.  grain  producers  in  the  event  of  a 
future  embargo.  In  addition,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  an  original  cosponsor  and 
supporter  of  another  provision  includ- 
ed in  the  farm  bill  authorizing  short- 
term  credit  to  be  made  from  a  new  re- 
volving fund  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  fund  would 
be  used  to  finance  agricultural  exports 
that  would  develop  U.S.  export  mar- 
kets or  expand  existing  ones. 

Protection  of  agricultural  producers 
against  elevator  bankruptcies  is  a 
problem  that  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  effort  from  Pat  Roberts 
and  others  this  past  year  resulting  in 
the  likelihood  of  substantive  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  Issue  in  1982.  Recog- 
nizing the  need  to  Inform  and  help 
educate  urban  Congressmen  about  the 
facts  of  farm  country,  the  "Congress- 
man from  Wheat"  sponsored  a  series 
of  seminars  In  1981  to  do  Just  that  and 
to  help  gain  support  for  constructive 
farm  legislation  of  benefit  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Another  top  legislative  priority  of 
Pat  Roberts  in  this  Congress  was  the 
revision  of  estate  tax  laws  that  often 
require  the  forced  sale  of  family  farms 
and  small  businesses  by  surviving 
family  members.  He  was  an  early 
sponsor  and  supporter  of  legislation  to 
accomplish  this,  and  those  who  Joined 
in  that  effort  saw  their  hard  work 
bring  success  in  1981.  As  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  the  leading  advocate  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
of  recognizing  special  needs  in  rural 
areas,  including  health  care  and  trans- 
portation. He  spoke  out  against  regu- 
lations and  programs  that  do  not  work 
in  rural  areas. 
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Finally,  it  is  rare  for  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress  to  have  a  bill 
passed,  but  Pat  Roberts  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  adoption  of  a  pro- 
vision during  the  closing  dates  of  the 
first  session  of  Congress  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  the  Rock  Island  Line,  a  rail- 
road that  serves  rural  Kansas.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  very  effective  first-term  Con- 
gressman from  Kansas. 

Even  though  one  of  the  newest 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  having  been  appointed  in 
this  session.  Bill  EImerson  of  Missouri 
has  taken  a  very  active  role  in  the 
work  of  the  conunlttee,  not  only  on 
the  farm  bill,  but  in  trying  to  protect 
the  interests  of  farmers  whose  grain  is 
Involved  in  grain  warehouse  bankrupt- 
cy proceedings. 

Mr.  Emerson's  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced simultaneously  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Dole  and  Dantorth,  Is  de- 
signed to  allow  farmers  to  take  posses- 
sion of  property  stored  in  insolvent 
grain  storage  facilities  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  tjrpe  of  economic  hardship 
endured  by  some  farmers  in  southeast- 
em  Missouri  and  elsewhere  In  our 
farm  country. 

The  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  would  address  this  need 
by  providing  an  expedited  procedure 
for  the  release  of  grain  assets  involved 
in  proceedings  filed  by  an  insolvent 
commodity  warehouse,  granting  a  stat- 
utory lien  to  farm  producers  on  crops 
delivered  to  a  warehouse  upon  a  sales 
contract  for  which  the  producer  has 
not  been  paid,  and  granting  a  priority 
position  to  farm  producers  In  any  dis- 
tribution of  assets  to  unsecured  credi- 
tors. 

Mr.  Emerson's  bill  also  would  estab- 
lish a  timetable  for  the  bankruptcy 
court  to  insure  that  farmers  would  not 
only  be  assured  of  possession  of  their 
assets,  but  that  they  would  not  face  in- 
tolerable delays,  and  thus,  costly  dis- 
ruptions in  their  farming  operations. 
The  bill  is  part  of  a  Judicial  reform 
measure  on  the  Speaker's  desk  await- 
ing a  decision  to  go  to  conference. 

As  with  many  of  our  Members  from 
farming  districts,  Mr.  Emerson  took 
up  the  cudgel  on  behalf  of  his  rural 
constituents  in  urging  President 
Reagan  to  end  the  selective  embargo 
on  sales  of  U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  imposed  by  the  prior  adminis- 
tration. In  a  letter  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Emerson  argued  eloquently  that 
never  again  should  America's  farmers 
be  asked  to  stand  alone  in  sacrifice  for 
our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

As  with  other  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  spent  many  hours  out 
of  many  days  in  hammering  out  the 
new  1981  Farm  Act. 

John  L.  Napier  of  South  Carolina 
has  proven  to  be  another  hard  worker 
among  the  freshmen  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Focusing  on  the  vital 


tobacco  price  support  program,  he  was 
a  leading  element  in  congressional 
strategy  designed  to  prevent  antito- 
bacco  legislation  from  passing  in  the 
House.  Through  his  efforts  to  forge  a 
bipartisan  coalition,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram was  continued. 

During  farm  bill  and  budget  recon- 
ciliation hearings.  Representative 
Napier  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
rural  telephone  bank  and  rural  electri- 
fication program,  and  worked  to  see 
that  these  programs  were  maintained 
at  adequate  funding  levels  and  their 
administrators  allowed  access  to  the 
Federal  financing  bank. 

Additionally,  Representative  Napier 
supported  legislation  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
to  implement  set-aside  programs  and 
urged  the  Secretary  to  implement  set- 
aside  programs  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
supplies  and  raise  prices.  He  also  sup- 
ported efforts  to  expand  commodity 
exports. 

"The  farmer  emergency  loan  program 
was  supported  by  Representative 
Napier  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate financial  support  exists  for 
small,  undercapitalized  farms.  His  ap- 
proach of  continuation  of  the  program 
was  designed  to  insure  adequate 
sources  of  credit  for  small,  minority, 
and  young  farmers. 

Working  to  promote  Farmers  Home 
Administration  programs  of  agricul- 
tural interest,  Representative  Napier 
also  aided  efforts  to  tailor  programs  to 
the  FmHA's  original  purpose:  to  devel- 
op farm  and  smaU  community  basic 
services. 

Another  freshman  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Joe  Skeen  of 
New  Mexico,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
long  legislative  work  involved  in  devel- 
oping farm  legislation  this  year.  Draw- 
ing on  his  practical  experience  from 
his  family's  sheep  ranching  operation. 
Mr.  Skeen  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving the  Integrity  of  the  Wool  Act. 
embodied  in  the  1981  farm  legislation. 

As  the  only  freshman  Member  from 
the  House  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  farm  bill, 
he  was  able  to  educate  the  conferees— 
as  he  did  colleagues  in  the  House— 
with  respect  to  the  unique  structure  of 
this  program. 

The  Senate— as  a  result  of  commit- 
tee action— has  repealed  section  705  of 
the  act,  which  mandated  that  pay- 
ments made  to  the  producer  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  duties  collect- 
ed on  imported  wool. 

This  provision  is  important  for  many 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
it  sets  a  cap  on  the  cost  of  the  wool 
and  insures  that  the  program  does  not 
financially  shoot  through  the  roof  as 
had  been  the  case  with  many  of  the 
other  conunodities.  The  payments 
made  to  the  producers  cannot  exceed 
70  percent  of  the  duties  collected. 
Moreover,  when  originally  passed  in 
1954,  Congress  clearly  intended  that 


the  cost  of  the  Wool  Act  would  be 
offset  by  the  revenues  raised  from 
these  duties. 

Repeal  of  section  705  would  have 
rendered  the  Wool  Act  Just  another 
support  program,  thus  undermining 
the  popular  support  it  has  enjoyed  for 
26  years.  More  importantly,  the  ra- 
tionale for  continued  duties  on  import- 
ed wool  would  have  been  eliminated. 
So  long  as  Wool  Act  payments  are  tied 
to  the  duties  collected,  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  reduce  or  eliminate  those  duties. 
In  the  absence  of  section  70S,  duties 
on  wool  would  likely  have  been  re- 
duced. Since  the  National  Wool  Act 
was  started  in  1954,  duties  on  imported 
wool  have  exceeded  Wool  Act  pay- 
ments by  over  $500  million. 

Mr.  Skeen's  message  was  that  any 
reduction  in  duties  collected  on  incom- 
ing wool  would  seriously  threaten  the 
production  of  American  wool  and  that 
because  of  wool's  strategic  importance. 
Congress  should  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  prevent  this. 

As  a  farmer  for  25  years  and  a  State 
legislator  for  14,  Sid  Morrison  brings 
a  unique  combination  of  skills  to  Agri- 
culture Conunlttee  proceedings.  His 
solid  professional  background  has 
made  him  a  crucial  Information  source 
on  timber  and  agriculture  Interests  In 
the  Northwest. 

Morrison  is  a  former  member  of  the 
USDA  Research  Advisory  Committee 
and  has  a  strong,  basic  research  and 
extension  background.  In  addition,  he 
has  held  leadership  roles  within  the 
agriculture  industry  in  Washington 
State.  He  actively  promoted  North- 
west products  and  encouraged  opening 
of  new  markets  as  chairman  of  the 
Washington  State  Apple  Conunission. 

During  this  first  legislative  session, 
the  Washington  Congressman's  famili- 
arity with  Northwest  concerns  was  in- 
valuable to  formulation  of  a  new.  com- 
prehensive farm  bill.  Morrison  sup- 
ported workable  programs  for  his 
dairy  and  grain  growing  constituents 
and  pushed  for  reinstatement  of  a 
nontaxpayer  funded  sugar  program  to 
encourage  a  return  of  the  sugar  beet 
industry  to  central  Washington. 

Morrison  cosponsored  embargo  pro- 
tection legislation  which  was  added  to 
the  farm  bill  providing  price  support 
loan  levels  if  export  of  a  single  com- 
modity in  embargoed. 

Another  Morrison  cosponsorship 
gives  some  tax  relief  to  all  taxpayers, 
but  particularly  farmers.  An  estate 
and  gift  tax  provision  passed  Congress 
last  summer  as  part  of  the  tax  pack- 
age. Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  have 
often  been  the  final  blow  to  young 
farmers  struggling  to  keep  what  their 
relatives  have  left  them.  The  new  pro- 
visions eliminate  estate  taxes  on  inter- 
spousal  transfer,  allow  transfer  of  up 
to  $600,000  tax  free,  and  reduce  the 
top  estate  tax  rate  from  70  percent  to 
50  percent. 
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In  an  effort  to  correct  some  misguid- 
ed Federal  regulatory  zeal,  Morrison 
is  cosponsorlng  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractors Reform  Act.  This  legislation 
would  clarify  some  of  the  ambiguous 
language  in  the  current  act  and  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  focus  on 
protecting  migrant  workers  and  regu- 
lating crew  leaders  rather  than  harass- 
ing farmers. 

In  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  Wash- 
ington State  tradition  that  has  been  in 
Jeopardy  for  the  last  several  years, 
Morrison  is  cosponsorlng  legislation 
which  would  clarify  Federal  regula- 
tions that  prohibit  10-  and  11-year-olds 
from  picliing  berries.  Amendments  to 
^  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA) 
in  1977  have  lieen  interpreted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  mean  that 
children  under  12  cannot  work  in  the 
berry  fields  unless  the  individual 
grower  proves  that  the  level  of  pesti- 
cide toxicity  in  the  fields  is  in  compli- 
ance with  Federal  standards. 

However,  without  the  10-  and  11- 
year-olds,  there  is  not  enough  help  to 
harvest  the  fruit  in  time,  and  berries 
are  rotting  in  the  field.  Morrison's 
bill  would  amend  the  FLSA  by  trans- 
ferring the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  toxicity  of  chemicals  and 
pesticides  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  It  would  also  clarify 
the  agricultural  chemical  safety  stand- 
ard to  put  it  more  in  line  with  congres- 
sional intent. 

Morrison's  luiowledge  of  agricultur- 
al concerns  and  the  sensitivities  of  the 
export  market  has  prompted  him  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  question 
of  user  fees.  He  is  cosponsorlng  legisla- 
tion to  impose  a  compromise  uniform 
national  waterway  user  fee  which 
would  leave  some  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Because  the  user  fee 
would  be  applied  nationally  it  would 
prevent  shipping  interests  on  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  Rivers  from  bearing 
the  entire  brunt  of  the  user  tax. 

Another  very  active  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  is  Clint 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts introduced  legislation  on  family 
enterprise  estate  and  gift  taxes  geared 
primarily  to  protecting  family  farms. 
Many  provisions  of  his  bill  were  incor- 
porated into  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1981. 

Like  others  whose  farm  constituents 
were  impacteo.  Mr.  Roberts  was  a 
strong  proponent  of  lifting  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  and  he  worked  with  key 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  urge  the  President  to  end  the 
embargo,  an  effort  that  was  singularly 
8^ccessf\^k 
/fias^on  that  experience.  Clint  also 
)i  spearheading  efforts  to  urge  the  ad- 
^mlnlstratlon  to  refrain  from  imposing 
y  s^ective  grain  embargo  against  the 
yylet  Union  because  of  the  situation 
inPoland. 


On  the  home  front,  Mr.  Roberts  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  establish  a 
workfare  system  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  bill  was  partially  incor- 
porated in  the  1981  farm  bill.  It  now 
enables  localities  nationwide  to  adopt. 
If  they  wish  to  do  so,  workfare  pro- 
grams under  which  some  able  bodied 
food  stamp  recipients  are  required  to 
perform  public  service  work  in  return 
for  their  stamps. 

Clint  was  active  in  other  areas  of 
public  concern  as  well  during  this  first 
session.  He  cosponsored  legislation  on 
suiimal  damage  control,  suspension  of 
export  sales,  bankruptcy  reform  with 
regard  to  farm  produce  storage  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  aid  farm  families  and  the  rural 
communities  of  our  Nation. 

The  American  dairyman  has  found 
another  outstanding  advocate  in  fresh- 
man Congressman  Steve  Ounderson 
of  Wisconsin.  From  the  outset,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  vigorously 
opposed  significant  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent dairy  price  support  program  fear- 
ing that  such  alterations  were  "an 
overreactlon  to  a  temporary  problem 
of  overproduction." 

As  early  as  March  1981,  he  presented 
a  four-point  program  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  that  could  have  elimi- 
nated much  of  the  present  overpro- 
duction problem  In  the  dairy  industry 
and,  at  the  same  time,  required  little 
change  in  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Similarly,  during  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill  by  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  introduced  an 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  casein  imports  material- 
ly interfere  with  the  domestic  dairy 
price  support  program,  and  therefore, 
should  be  limited.  While  the  rules  of 
the  House  prevented  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  from  considering  the 
amendment  at  that  time,  an  identical 
amendment  on  casein  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  later  adopted  by  the 
House  as  part  of  the  farm  bill  confer- 
ence report. 

Congressman  OtTNDERSON  also  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill 
that  would  permit  greater  use  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  Public  Law  480  (Food  for 
Peace)  program  by  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  the 
CCC  at  less  than  the  export  market 
price  for  excess  dairy  commodities 
used  in  that  program. 

Mr.  GuNDERsoN  has  also  worked 
hard  to  promote  the  interests  of 
America's  family  farmers  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  young  and  beginning 
family  farmer.  Time  and  again  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  from  the  well  of  the  House  he  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  molding 
both  new  and  existing  farm  programs 
so  as  to  preserve  the  family  farm 
structure.  As  a  member  of  the  Conser- 
vation, Credit  and  Rural  Development 


Subcommittee,  he  has  also  promoted 
strong,  sound  conservation  programs 
to  insure  the  well-being  of  our  crop- 
lands for  future  generations  of  farm- 
ers and  consumers. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the 
early  leaders  of  the  move  to  upgrade 
the  inspections  required  of  foreign 
meat  products  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
further  entry  of  adulterated  meat 
products  into  the  United  States.  Clear- 
ly, both  producers  and  consumers 
alike  will  benefit  from  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Congressman  Gunderson. 

As  a  first  term  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  its  Agriculture 
Committee,  Congressman  Cooper 
Evans  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  agriculture  through  both  agri- 
cultural and  tax  legislation.  His 
amendment  to  H.R.  4242,  the  Tax  In- 
centives Act  of  1981.  clarifies  the  spe- 
cial use  valuation  for  farm  estates. 
The  law  expands  the  bounds  for  estate 
tax  breaks  to  family  farms  and  small 
business  when  the  heir  continues  to 
participate  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  or  business.  The  determination 
of  this  participation  has  been  expand- 
ed to  include  renting  the  land  on  a 
cash  basis  as  well  as  a  crop  arrange- 
ment. 

A  strong  advocate  of  soil  conserva- 
tion, Mr.  E}VANS  of  Iowa  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  allow  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  those  conservation 
expenditures  which  exceed  25  percent 
of  gross  income,  or  because  the  per- 
sons incurring  such  expenditures  have 
no  income  from  fanning. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa's 
bills  on  soil  conservation  was  adopted 
as  an  amendment  to  the  1981  farm 
bill.  Through  incentive  payments, 
farmers  will  be  encouraged  to  remove 
farmland  from  production  for  one 
growing  sea^n  to  install  permanent 
conservation  structures.  This  assist- 
ance will  only  be  provided  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  frost  in  the  ground,  thus  prohibit- 
ing certain  construction  from  taking 
place  in  the  winter  months. 

The  1981  farm  bill  extends  power  to 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  county  commit- 
tees to  forgive  minor  violations  of 
ASCS  regulations  relating  to  commod- 
ity loans.  Thus  farmers  who  inadvert- 
ently violate  a  regulation  will  not  be 
faced  with  the  unexpected  financial 
burden  of  repaying  the  loan. 

Another  provision  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa  added  to  the  1981  farm  bill  up- 
dates the  language  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  The  1977  act  restricted 
the  redemption  of  food  stamps  by 
retail  grocers  to  commercial  banks. 
Since  1977  the  structure  of  savings 
and  loans  institutions  have  evolved  so 
that  they  function  like  commercial 
banks.  This  provision  will  allow  retail 
grocers   to   redeem   the   food   stamps 
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they   receive   at   either   savings   and 
loans  or  commercial  banks. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  has  an  interest  in 
preserving  prime  farmland  for  agricul- 
tural use.  This  led  him  to  Include  in 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
a  provision  to  direct  PmHA.  when 
making  loans  for  nonfarm  develop- 
ment on  prime  farmland,  to  charge  an 
interest  rate  2  percent  higher  than  on 
other  loans. 

First-termer  Gene  Chappie  from 
northern  California  has  also  been  am 
active  participant  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  where  he  has  put  his  31 
years  of  government  experience  to 
work.  With  12  national  forests  in  his 
congressional  district.  Gene  sought  as- 
signment on  the  Forest,  Family 
Farms,  and  Energy  Subcommittee  be- 
cause of  its  oversight  responsibilities 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

In  early  December.  Gene  traveled  to 
the  Northwest  to  participate  in  field 
hearings  with  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Weaver  on  possible  initiatives  to 
revive  the  deeply  depressed  timber  in- 
dustry. Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Interi- 
or Committee  held  field  hearings,  at 
Gene's  request,  where  he  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  northern  Califomians  on  the 
California  wilderness  bill  and  Chap- 
pie's bill,  H.R.  3053.  H.R.  3053.  which 
opens  up  the  possibility  for  skiing  on 
Mount  Shasta,  was  ultimately  incorpo- 
rated into  the  California  wilderness 
bill  which  is  currently  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Land-use  issues  remain  an  important 
concern  to  Gene  Chappie  and  he  has 
cosponsored  measures  such  as  the  Wil- 
derness Review  Act  of  1981  and  the 
Small  Tracts  Act  which  are  designed 
to  remedy  longstanding  problems. 

Of  particular  note  is  House  passage 
of  H.R.  2863  which  Mr.  Chappie  spon- 
sored. The  bill  deals  with  the  sale  of 
property  currently  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Squaw  Valley.  Calif. 

During  the  next  session.  Gene  will 
continue  to  concentrate  on  his  over- 
sight duties  and  support  efforts  to 
streamline  farm  programs  and  in- 
crease farm  productivity.* 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  RESUME 
FUNDING  FOR  MOUNT  ST. 
HELENS  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  scien- 
tists are  now  predicting  that  Mount 
St.  Helens  likely  will  erupt  within  1  to 
5  days.  Elarthquakes  have  been  occur- 
ring in  the  vicinity  nearly  every  day. 
The  dome  in  the  crater  is  swelling  in  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  observed  before 
previous  dome-building  eruptions. 

If  there  is  a  dome-building  eruption, 
a  thick  flow  of  lava  will  continue  to 
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form  the  mountain's  new  cone.  Scien- 
tists still  caution,  however,  that  a  thin- 
ner lava  flow  could  run  down  the 
mountain.  An  explosive  eruption  also 
is  possible. 

The  threat  of  this  new  eruption  ex- 
poses the  senseless  gamble  our  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  with  the  communi- 
ties that  live  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
St.  Helens. 

By  refusing  to  provide  funding  for 
dredging  in  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle 
Rivers,  the  administration  has  turned 
its  back  on  the  people  of  southwest 
Washington.  This  shortsightedness 
may  soon  prove  disasterous. 

A  major  eruption  could  induce  a 
rapid  snowmelt  and  widespread  flood- 
ing that  would  devastate  communities 
in  Cowlitz  County.  Wash.  Even  if  a 
major  eruption  does  not  occur,  a  warm 
rain  could  cause  heavy  snowmelt. 

Consistent  refusal  to  fund  dredging 
work  represents  a  false  economy. 
While  administration  officials  cling  to 
their  budget  ledgers  with  their  fingers 
crossed,  a  far  more  costly  disaster  is 
waiting  to  happen.  And  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  with  or  without  a 
major  eruption. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  spent  $272  million  since  the  May 
18  eruption  on  recovery  measures 
aimed  at  protecting  the  local  area. 
Without  additional  funding  to  contin- 
ue these  efforts,  this  work  is  literally 
being  washed  away. 

In  addition,  the  Corps  has  projected 
that  $3  billion  in  losses  could  occur 
within  the  next  5  years  if  their  work  is 
not  continued.  Most  of  these  losses 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  disaster  relief 
programs. 

Due  to  the  administration's  policy, 
dredging  was  halted  in  September. 
Two  weelts  ago.  one  of  the  debris  re- 
taining structures  built  by  the  Corps 
was  breached.  The  other  is  full. 
Dredge  spoil  sites  are  eroding  back 
into  the  river,  which  has  been  filled  in 
as  much  as  7  feet  in  places. 

Should  a  major  eruption  or  heavy 
rain  occur,  the  Longview/Kelso  Area 
£uid  smaller  communities  such  as 
Castle  Rock  would  be  in  danger.  A 
severe  flood  could  spill  over  into  the 
Columbia  River,  disrupting  commerce 
and  causing  a  ripple  effect  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  economy. 

This  eruption  may  not  be  a  major 
one.  but  let  this  serve  in  no  uncertain 
terms  as  a  warning. 

The  administration  should  immedi- 
ately commit  itself  to  completing  this 
work  in  an  anticipatory  fashion, 
rather  than  waiting  for  a  tragedy  to 
occur.  The  taxpayers'  dollars  will  be 
more  wisely  spent  preventing  a  disas- 
ter than  picking  up  after  one. 

State  and  county  representatives  re- 
cently met  with  Federal  officials  and 
came  away  dismayed  and  disappointed 
that  no  one  in  the  Government  seems 
to  care. 


I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  regarding  those 
meetings,  which  appeared  in  the  Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning  Daily  News  of 
Longview. 

D.C.  Frustrates  Flood  Lobbyists 
(By  RickSeifert) 

"The  Reagan  administration  has  written 
off  Cowlitz  County." 

That  was  the  grim  assessment  of  County 
Commissioner  Van  Youngqulst  after  four 
days  of  lobbying  in  Washington.  D.C.  to  get 
the  federal  government  to  resume  funding 
for  Mount  St.  Helens  flood  prevention. 

The  administration  refuses  to  "put  one 
more  dime  into  the  work  until  there  are 
more  studies."  which  could  take  one  to  six 
years,  said  a  frustrated  Youngqulst. 

An  emergency  doesn't  exist  on  the  Cowlitz 
and  Toutle  rivers  now,  he  admitted,  but 
there  could  be  one  as  early  as  next  year  if 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  doesn't 
resume  dredging,  rip-rapping  levees  and 
cleaning  out  behind  two  huge,  sediment-en- 
gorged dams  on  the  Toutle. 

Because  Democrats  say  they  can't  influ- 
ence President  Reagan,  the  fate  of  the  fund- 
ing drive  now  depends  on  pressure  from 
three  key  Republicans— Gov.  John  Spell- 
man.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and 
Sen.  Slade  Gorton  of  Washington,  said 
Youngqulst. 

Praising  the  Northwest's  congressional 
delegation  for  its  help,  he  said  the  sUte- 
county  delegation  hopes  the  politicians  can 
change  the  administration's  tight-fisted  po- 
sition. 

Another  source  of  political  pressure  could 
be  a  possible  60  Minutes  television  program 
on  the  funding  deadlock. 

The  Youngqulst  group  met  Wednesday 
afternoon  with  a  program  official  at  CBS 
offices  In  New  York.  By  Thursday,  word 
came  back  to  the  delegation  that  he  was  al- 
ready researching  the  story. 

And  when  an  official  at  the  Department 
of  Management  and  Budget  heard  that  60 
MinuUs  might  be  Interested,  "his  Jaw 
dropped  to  the  floor,'  said  Youngqulst. 

Conversations  with  OMB  and  the  Army 
Corps  left  the  Impression  that  "it  Is  too  ex- 
pensive to  protect  Cowlitz  County"  and  too 
much  money  may  already  have  been  spent 
here. 

At  one  point  BUI  Gianelli,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  public  works,  said 
buying  out  river  property  owners  might  be 
the  best  solution.  Youngqulst  said.  But  the 
delegation  doubted  the  administration 
would  pay  for  a  buy-out  when  It  wouldn't 
pay  for  flood  prevention. 

Gianelli  told  the  group  that  the  Army 
wanted  to.  as  Youngqulst  put  It.  "back  up 
and  look  at  the  problems  and  cost-effective 
solutions."  The  administration  also  wants 
state  and  local  governments  to  agree  to 
share  the  cost  first. 

Youngqulst  called  Glanelll's  remarks  a 
change  for  the  Army,  whose  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  already  spent  $275  million  on  the 
Cowlitz  and  Toutle. 

Youngqulst  blamed  the  new  hesitancy  on 
OMB.  where  the  group  ran  Into  a  stone 
wall. 

In  September.  Don  Cluff .  OMB  director  of 
water  resources,  used  budget  balancing  to 
justify  spending  no  more  money  here.  But 
this  week,  despite  the  administrations 
abandonment  of  a  balanced  budget.  Cluff 
said  there  would  still  be  no  money  for  the 
project. 
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•They  still  aren't  Interested  in  saving  lives 
and  property. "  Toungqutst  said,  adding  that 
Rep.  Don  Bonker.  D-Wash..  who  represents 
this  area,  "tore  (Cluff)  apart"  (or  his  atti- 
tude. 

At  one  point  Cluff  said  the  Corps  hadn't 
requested  the  money,  but  Gianelli  said  the 
Corps'  request  had  been  made  and  turned 
down. 

'Somebody  was  not  telling  the  truth. " 
Bonker  said. 

"And  I  think  it's  rather  obvious  who. " 
Youngquist  added  this  morning,  fingering 
OMB. 

Cluff  reneged  on  a  promise  to  meet  with 
the  Youngquist  group  and  Oianelli.  Bonker. 
Gorton  and  Sen.  Henry  Jackson.  D-Wash.. 
leaving  Gianelli  to  take  the  heat. 

Youngquist.  who  called  the  trip  "gruel- 
ing." was  joined  by  Hugh  Fowler.  (Urector  of 
Washington's  Department  of  Emergency 
Services:  Martin  Carty.  CowMtz  County 
Community  Development  Department  di- 
rector, and  Sarah  Deatherage.  a  community 
development  planner. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  PEACE  INITIA- 
TIVE IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  McHdgh) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  recent  reports  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  authorized  a  program  of 
covert  operations  and  paramilitary  ac- 
tivities to  destabilize  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  However,  other  press  re- 
ports deny  that  paramilitary  activities 
are  involved,  and  the  resulting  confu- 
sion has  been  reinforced  by  the  imder- 
standable  refusal  of  key  U.S.  officials 
to  comment  in  public. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be.  these  re- 
ports raise  serious  questions  to  which 
the  Congress  must  respond.  For  this 
reason.  Representative  Coim:  and  I 
are  today  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

The  United  SUtes  should  not  en- 
courage or  support,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  efforts  to  destablize  the 
government  of  any  nation  in  Central 
America; 

Other  nations  In  the  region  share  a 
similar  responsibility;  and 

All  of  the  interested  parties  should 
encourage  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts  in  the  region  through  negoti- 
ations on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral 
basis. 

Whatever  else  may  be  true.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  spread  of  violence  in  Central 
America  threatens  to  engulf  the 
United  States  and  its  neighbors  in  pro- 
tracted conflict  from  which  none  of  us 
is  likely  to  benefit.  Mr.  Coirre  and  I 
believe  that  the  initiation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  covert  operation  and/or  para- 
military activities  against  Nicaragua 
would  seriously  escalate  the  level  of  vi- 
olence in  that  troubled  region  and 
would  do  little  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace. 


We  also  believe  that  other  nations  in 
the  region  have  a  similar  responsibil- 
ity. For  example,  it  is  wrong  for  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  to  be  infil- 
trating arms  to  guerrilla  forces  seeking 
to  overthrow  a  government  in  El  Sal- 
vador with  which  Nicaragua  maintains 
diplomatic  relations.  To  the  extent 
that  Nicaragua  is  doing  so,  its  actions 
must  be  condemned. 

Beyond  this,  we  believe  that  the  op- 
portunities for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
outstanding  grievances  have  not  been 
exhausted,  and  that  the  Congress 
should  encourage  all  of  the  parties  in- 
volved to  engage  in  unconditional  ne- 
gotiations on  both  a  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral basis. 

The  prospects  for  success  of  a  pro- 
gram of  covert  operations  and 
paramilitary  activities  directed  against 
Nicaragua  are  questionable  at  best.  As 
you  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Governmental  Operations  with  Re- 
spect to  Intelligence  Activities  con- 
cluded that  covert  operations  were 
most  likely  to  succeed  when  they  are 
"consistent  with,  and  in  tactical  sup- 
port of.  policies  which  have  emerged 
from  a  national  debate  and  the  estab- 
lished processes  of  government  •  *  *." 
Yet.  as  we  all  know,  there  is  no  nation- 
al consensus  to  support  military  or 
paramilitary  intervention  in  Central 
America. 

The  committee  was  especially  trou- 
bled by  paramilitary  activities,  such  as 
those  that  are  reportedly  being  put 
into  operation  now. 

The  Committee's  findings  on  paramilitary 
activities  suggest  that  these  operations  are 
an  anomaly,  if  not  an  aberration,  of  covert 
action.  Paramilitary  operations  are  among 
the  most  costly  and  controversial  forms  of 
covert  action.  They  are  difficult.  If  not  im- 
possible, to  conceal.  They  lie  in  the  critical 
gray  area  between  limited  influence,  short 
of  the  use  of  force,  and  overt  military  inter- 
vention. 

On  the  basis  of  its  detailed  examina- 
tion of  paramilitary  activities,  the 
committee  came  to  two  fundamental 
conclusions.  The  first  was  that  "para- 
military operations  have  great  poten- 
tial for  escalating  into  major  military 
conunitments."  The  second  was  that 
"on  balance  *  •  *  the  evidence  points 
toward  the  failure  of  paramilitary  ac- 
tivities as  a  technique  of  covert 
action." 

I  believe  that  the  escalation  of  vio- 
lence in  Central  America  will  serve 
only  the  Interests  of  those  with  the 
guns,  the  extremists  of  the  right  and 
the  left.  U.S.  policy  should  be  designed 
to  encourage  moderates  throughout 
the  region  who  are  prepared  to  seek 
peaceful  solutions  to  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

The  resolution  that  Mr.  Conte  and  I 
are  introducing  today  would  put  the 
Congress  squarely  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  covert  efforts  by  any  party  to 
destabilize  governments  in  Central 
America,  and  in  favor  of  negotiations 


designed  to  achieve  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  region's  complex  problems. 
We  urge  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  support  this  initiative. 


D  1510 
ARMS  SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
sell  24  F-16  fighters  to  Venezuela,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $625  million.  These  planes 
are  to  be  delivered  over  a  4-year 
period,  and  they  are  to  replace  F-5 
and  Mirage-type  planes  now  used  by 
the  Venezuelan  Air  Force. 

Mexico  is  buying  a  dozen  F-S  air- 
craft, and  a  few  days  ago  accepted  de- 
livery of  two  (3eanny-class  destroyers. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  What  exter- 
nal enemy  is  it  that  requires  these 
countries  to  invest  in  so  much  hard- 
ware? Mexico,  after  all,  already  labors 
under  a  huge  foreign  debt.  Its  money 
might  better  be  spent  developing  agri- 
culture, for  the  nation  is  unable  to 
produce  enough  food  to  meet  its  own 
needs.  Notwithstanding  the  great— the 
Immense— oil  reserves  of  Mexico,  it  is  a 
land  tormented  by  the  inability  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  anything  even  approach- 
ing those  who  seek  work,  by  the  vast 
gulf  between  the  haves  and  have  nots. 
and  by  the  fear  that  someday  all  the 
bitterness  will  explode  in  a  revolution 
not  unlike  those  that  torture  Mexico's 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

For  all  its  vast  oil  wealth,  Mexico  is 
a  haunted  land— haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  revolutionaries  who  cried 
out  for  land  and  liberty;  cries  that  if 
heard  today  would  be  called  Marxist, 
but  btu:k  then  were  the  simple  cries  of 
a  people  who  lived  too  long  in  pain, 
who  had  never  heard  of  Marx,  and 
whose  war  was  against  oligarchs.  The 
pain  is  still  there,  the  shadow  of 
Zapata  still  long,  and  Mexico  is  a  land 
filled  at  once  with  peril  and  promise. 

Yet  our  policy  does  not  give  priority 
to  helping  Mexico  meet  the  needs  of 
her  people;  it  does  not  emphasize  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  more  a  quest 
for  symbols— a  quest  that  substitutes 
Presidential  meetings  at  border  towns 
for  hard  talks  about  mutual  interests, 
that  substitutes  sales  of  Jet  fighters 
for  less  beautiful,  but  more  needed, 
tools  and  credit  for  simple  farming. 

At  the  moment,  the  question  is  one 
of  whether  the  United  States  is  using 
or  being  used  by  Mexico.  President 
Lopez  Portillo  longs  for  his  country 
and  Venezuela  to  be  the  premier  focus 
of  leadership  in  Central  America— nat- 
ural enough  since  they  are  the  biggest 
and  richest  powers  in  the  area.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  seems  con- 
tent to  let  the  burden  of  leadership 
slip  away— without  thinking  where  our 
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own  interests  lie.  and  without  thinking 
about  how  to  stem  the  tide  of  violence 
in  Central  America. 

Nobody  pretends  that  Marxist  dicta- 
torships will  be  of  help  to  anybody  in 
Central  America.  Yet  here  we  are. 
asking  Mexico  to  use  its  good  offices 
to  broker  an  agreement  of  some  kind 
in  El  Salvador— when  it  is  this  same 
Mexico  that  winks  and  smiles  while 
the  arms  flow  from  Nicaragua  south 
into  that  tormented  little  land.  It  was 
only  last  weekend,  at  long  last,  that 
Foreign  Minister  Jorge  Castaneda  ad- 
mitted that.  well.  yes.  the  arms  would 
have  to  stop  flowing  if  there  was  to  be 
any  settlement,  any  end  to  the  civil 
war. 

Mexico's  aim  is  not  to  reflect,  not  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Nobody  is  going  to  promote  our 
interests  except  ourselves.  Mexico  is 
interested  in  expanding  its  own  influ- 
ence and  power,  not  ours. 

Wherein  does  our  interest  lie?  Our 
arms  manufacturers  may  like  to  make 
cash  sales,  or  even  credit  sales  to  eager 
customers.  But  our  efforts  can  no 
longer  be  that  narrow  or  self-serving. 

If  we  want  to  prevent  bloodshed  in 
Latin  America,  and  if  we  want  to  pro- 
mote our  own  long-term  interests,  our 
policy  must  be  one  that  is  on  the  side 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  ordi- 
nary people.  It  has  to  be  one  that 
speaks  for  social  progress,  economic 
development,  and  human  liberty.  The 
day  of  the  Somozas  is  over.  We  cannot 
work  through  a  country  like  Mexico 
that  has  its  own  terrible  problems;  we 
have  to  hold  the  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity for  ourselves.  And  if  we  want  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  free  enterprise 
and  liberty,  we  have  to  do  so  with 
more  than  lip  service,  more  than  arms 
sales.  We  have  to  do  it  with  a  commit- 
ment to  our  own  principles. 

It  is  worthless  to  keep  on  with  a 
public  relations  campaign  to  show  that 
Nicaragua  is  bad  and  that  El  Salva- 
dor's rebels  are  Marxists.  That  may  be 
so.  but  such  claims  do  nothing  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  people  who  are 
tired  of  waiting  for  justice.  If  we 
would  send  a  symbol  of  freedom, 
would  it  be  a  schoolbook  or  a  military 
rifle?  If  we  were  to  send  a  symbol  of 
hope,  would  it  be  a  military  truck  or  a 
farm  tractor?  If  we  would  send  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  would  It  be  a  com- 
mitment to  build  jobs,  or  a  contract  to 
build  a  military  airfield? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Our  sign  for 
too  many  years  has  been  an  easy  com- 
mitment to  arms  sales,  and  for  a  tight 
fist  for  human  opportunity.  It  is  easier 
to  buy  a  year's  worth  of  repression 
than  a  month's  worth  of  genuine 
human  progress.  It  is  easier  to  buy  a 
Somoza  than  it  is  to  build  schools  or 
factories  or  houses. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  provide  real  lead- 
ership, to  stand  for  the  things  that 
people  want  most— land  and  liberty, 


jobs  and  freedom.  Such  a  course  is  not 
easy.  Yet  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
who  are  the  real  revolutionaries  of  the 
world?  It  is  ourselves.  It  is  we  who 
have  stood  for  individual  freedom, 
human  decency,  and  human  dignity.  It 
is  we  who  have  trusted  the  informed 
judgment  of  free  human  beings— not 
the  Marxists,  whose  last,  very  last 
trust  is  in  people.  They  substitute  one 
kind  of  dictatorship  for  another— sub- 
stitute a  cage  of  one's  own  making  for 
a  cage  made  by  somebody  else.  Our 
message  is  that  there  should  be  no 
cage  at  all.  Yet  we  persist  in  failing  to 
promote  our  own  best  message— we 
leave  leadership  to  would-be  power 
brokers  like  Mexico,  whose  claim  to 
fame  Is  a  benign  one  party  system— 
hardly  a  substitute  for  the  malignant 
variety  found  so  easily  elsewhere. 

Mexico  does  not  rest  easy  at  night. 
The  shadow  of  Zapata  is  long  indeed. 
How  ironic,  how  pitiful  it  is,  that  the 
United  States  should  lay  down  the 
mantle  of  leadership  to  a  nation  that 
is  barely  able  to  keep  afloat  economi- 
cally, a  nation  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, a  nation  of  great  potential  and 
endlessly  frustrated  hope. 

We  have  to  speak  for  ourselves  and 
act  for  ourselves.  No  one  else  will  do  It 
for  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  sell  arms 
always,  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment off  and  on,  and  to  utter  nos- 
trums about  freedom.  If  we  are  com- 
mitted to  freedom,  let  us  start  with  a 
commitment  to  stand  with  people  who 
want  to  learn  how  to  read,  but  lack 
books:  people  who  want  to  farm  but 
lack  land  and  implements;  people  who 
want  work,  but  are  shut  out;  people 
who  want  houses,  but  lack  opportuni- 
ty; people  whose  only  ambition,  really, 
is  to  sleep  free  of  hunger  and  free  of 
fear.  Is  that  too  much?  Of  course  it  is 
not.  That  is  what  freedom  is— a  chance 
in  life,  freedom  from  arrogant  and  ca- 
pricious government,  hope  for  the 
future.  If  we  cannot  offer  those 
things,  no  amount  of  arms  sales  and 
no  amount  of  power  brokering  will 
make  any  difference. 

If  we  do  stand  for  human  freedom 
and  human  decency,  we  will  be  stand- 
ing for  our  own  revolutionary  princi- 
ples—the same  principles  that  have 
made  us  the  light  of  the  world.  It  Is 
not  just  our  money  people  want,  it  is 
our  liberty.  If  we  stand  for  liberty,  if 
we  stand  for  progress,  the  Marxists 
have  no  message  to  offer.  If  we  deny 
our  own  principles,  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  The  average  El 
Salvadoran  or  Nicaraguan  or  Guate- 
malan has  never  heard  of  Marx,  any 
more  than  Zapata  had.  He  spoke  to 
pain  and  offered  release.  We  can  do  no 
less. 

Our  course  cannot  be  easy.  Let  it  at 
least  be  one  that  Is  true  to  ourselves.* 


PROHIBITION  OF  COVERT 
OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  year  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly dismayed  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's policies  toward  Nicaragua. 
While  I  have  not  always  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment or  been  entirely  convinced  of 
their  conunitment  to  a  pluralist  socie- 
ty, I  had  hoped  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  encourage  Nicaragua  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  Its  ties  to  the 
West.  Instead  I  find  that  the  state- 
ments and  actions  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration have  consistently  been 
hostile  and  destructive. 

Justifying  its  policies  with  the  as  yet 
undocumented  charge  that  Nicaragua 
has  continued  to  arm  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas, the  State  Department  has  treat- 
ed the  Sandinista  government  as  an 
enemy.  This  adversarial  relationship 
was  only  reinforced  by  the  strong  anti- 
Communist  stance  adopted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  remarks  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Given 
the  current  climate  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, it  would  seem  to  me  that  more 
carefully  considered  words,  combined 
with  a  constructive  policy,  are  in 
order— not  rhetoric  aimed  at  alien- 
ation. 

In  particular,  I  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's threats  to  destabilize  the  Sandi- 
nista government.  The  kind  of  para- 
military^peration  which  numerous  re- 
ports in  the  press  attribute  to  the  CIA 
violates  the  most  basic  principles  of 
national  sovereignty  and  noninterven- 
tion. Rather  than  offer  my  own  specu- 
lations as  to  U.S.  plans  for  covert  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua,  I  would  like  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
undenled  press  report  by  Patrick  Tyler 
and  Bob  Woodward  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  asserts  that  CIA  plans  in- 
clude the  formation  of  a  paramilitary 
force  of  Latin  Americans  that  would 
eventually  attempt  to  disrupt  the  Nic- 
araguan economy.  The  article  will 
follow  this  statement. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that,  in  recent 
discussions  with  Mexican  Foreign  Min- 
ister CasUneda.  Secretary  Haig  was 
somewhat  more  receptive  to  the  idea 
of  negotiations  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Goverrmient.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  those  negotiations  will  take  place 
and  will  bear  fruit.  Past  experience 
with  the  Reagan  administration  would 
indicate,  however,  that  reliance  on  ex- 
ecutive prerogative  yields  militaristic 
rather  than  negotiated  solutions.  Con- 
gress allowed  the  President  to  retain 
discretion  over  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador with  certain  preconditions. 
What  have  we  seen  as  a  result?  We 
have    seen    a    flimsy    certification    of 
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human  rights  Improvements  coupled 
with  increasing  demands  for  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  We  have  seen  no 
apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department  or  the  President  to 
i  urge  a  negotiated  settlement  in  El  Sal- 

vador. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  passively 
hope  that  the  Reagan  administration 
**  will  not  entangle  us  in  military  and 

paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  allow  the  threat 
of  covert  operations  to  push  the  Nica- 
raguans  further  toward  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans.  Neither  the  Reagan 
administration  nor  the  Congress  wants 
I  to  see  Nicaragua  dominated  by  the  So- 

viets. 

Yet  as  long  as  the  United  States  re- 
mains hostile  to  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, they  in  turn  will  maintain 
the  arms  buildup  in  Nicaragua,  thus 
increasing  their  dependence  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Cuba.  The  United  SUtes 
then  uses  the  arms  buildup  to  Justify 
covert  operations  and  continued  hos- 
tile relations.  It  is  a  vicious  and  sense- 
less cycle.  As  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two  nations,  the  United  States  should 
be  striving  to  break  the  cycle,  not  to 
perpetuate  it. 

Covert  operations  against  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government  also  undermine 
our  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  non- 
repressive  governments  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  make  a  travesty  of  our 
condemnation  of  Nicaraguan  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador.  How  can  we  on 
one  hand  defend  El  Salvador's  right  to 
self-determination  without  external 
Interference,  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  working  to  destabilize  the  rec- 
ognized Government  of  Nicaragua? 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  U.S.  plans  for  covert  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  bill  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Barnes.  H.R.  5828.  which  would  pro- 
hibit U.S.  support  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  similar  bill 
which  would  require  congressional  ap- 
proval of  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations there.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Clark  amendment  prohibiting  such  op- 
erations in  Angola,  which  the  Con- 
gress last  year  wisely  decided  to  leave 
In  effect,  my  bill  prescribes  procedures 
guranteeing  speedy  consideration  of 
legislation  approving  military  or  para- 
military operations. 

U.S.  Afprovks  Covsht  Puuf  iw  Nicaragua 

(By  Patrick  E.  Tyler  and  Bob  Woodward) 

President  Reagan  has  authorized  covert 
operations  against  the  Central  American 
nation  of  Nicaragua,  which,  administration 
officials  have  charged,  is  serving  as  the  mili- 
tary command  center  and  supply  line  to 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

According  to  Informed  administration  offi- 
cials, the  president  has  ruled  out  the  use  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  direct  anti-Nicara- 
guan  operations.  But  the  authorized  covert 
plan  directs  the  CIA  to  begin  to  build  and 
fund  a  paramilitary  force  of  up  to  500  Latin 
Americans,  who  are  to  operate  out  of  com- 


mando camps  spread  along  the  Nicaraguan - 
Honduran  border. 

The  officials  stressed  that  it  will  take 
months  for  the  paramilitary  force  to  be  re- 
cruited, trained  and  positioned  to  begin  op- 
erations. They  did  not  say  precisely  when 
the  cross-border  operations  are  scheduled  to 
begin. 

As  part  of  this  plan,  the  commandos  even- 
tually would  attempt  to  destroy  vital  Nica 
raguan  targets,  such  as  power  plants  and 
bridges,  in  an  effort  to  disrupt  the  economy 
and  divert  the  attention  and  the  resources 
of  the  government.  CIA  strategists  believe 
these  covert  operations  inside  Nicaragua 
will  slow  the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salvador 
and  disrupt  what  they  claim  is  a  Soviet-  and 
Cuban-controlled  government  in  Nicaragua. 

Operating  under  a  tl9  million  CIA  budget, 
the  planned  500-man  force  coulrf  be  in- 
creased in  size  If  necessary,  officials  said. 
The  CIA  force  would  be  supplemented  by 
another  Latin  American  commando  force  of 
up  to  1.000  men— some  of  whom  currently 
are  undergoing  training  by  Argentine  mili- 
tary officials. 

This  is  the  plan  for  CIA  covert  operations 
first  reported  in  The  Washington  Post  on 
Feb.  14  as  part  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's strategy  In  the  region.  At  the  time.  It 
could  not  have  been  determined  whether 
the  president  has  authorized  the  CIA's  plan 
to  build  a  paramilitary  force  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

Several  Informed  sources  now  say  that  the 
president,  did  formally  authorize  the  pro- 
posal, but  the  precise  timing  of  his  authori- 
zation could  not  be  determined.  It  may  have 
occurred  late  last  year. 

The  covert  action  proposal  was  developed 
by  the  CIA  and  first  presented  in  detail  to 
President  Reagan  by  CIA  Director  William 
J.  Casey  at  the  Nov.  16  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  It  was  supported  by 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr. 
and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberg- 
er, according  to  knowledgeable  officials. 

Administration  officials  familiar  with  the 
CIA  covert  program  stressed  that  the  deci- 
sion to  focus  on  economic  targets  was  based 
on  a  desire  to  disrupt  the  Nicaraguan  arms 
supply  line  to  El  Salvador  in  a  manner  that 
Is  relatively  Inexpensive  and  least  threaten- 
ing to  the  civilian  population. 

'If  you  blow  up  a  dam.  you  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble,  but  you're  not  killing  people."  one 
high-level  official  said. 

In  his  Feb.  18  press  conference.  Reagan 
was  asked  if  the  United  SUtes  was  planning 
covert  operations  in  Nicaragua,  but  he  de- 
clined to  conunent. 

Nicaragua  currently  is  ruled  by  the  Sandi- 
nista National  Liberation  Front,  whose 
guerrilla  forces  overthrew  the  government 
of  dlcutor  Anastasto  Somoza  in  July  1079. 

Honduras  has  a  close  military  relationship 
with  the  United  SUtes.  and  Honduran  offi- 
cials fear  that  the  political  upheaval  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  will  spill  into  their 
country.  As  a  separate  part  of  the  U.S.  strat- 
egy In  the  region,  the  U.S.  mlllUry  current- 
ly Is  engaged  in  two  operations  in  neighbor- 
ing Honduras  to  indirectly  support  antl-Nlc- 
araguan  efforts,  informed  administration  of- 
ficials said. 

According  to  highly  classified  NSC  rec- 
ords, the  initial  CIA  proposal  in  November 
called  for  "support  and  conduct  of  political 
and  paramilitary  operations  against  the 
Cuban  presence  and  Cuban-Sandlnista  sup- 
port structure  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere 
in  Central  America. "  The  CIA.  in  seeking 
presidential  authorization  for  the  $19  mil- 
lion   paramlUUry    force,    emphasized    that 


"the  program  should  not  be  confined  to 
that  funding  level  or  to  the  500-man  force 
described."  the  records  show. 

Covert  operations  under  the  CIA  proposal, 
according  to  the  NSC  records,  are  Intended 
to: 

"Build  popular  support  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Nicaragua  for  an  opposition  front 
that  would  be  nationalistic.  anti-Cuban  and 
antl-Somoza. 

""Support  the  opposition  front  through 
formation  and  training  of  action  teams  to 
collect  Intelligence  and  engage  in  paramili- 
Ury  and  political  operations  in  Nicaragua 
and  elsewhere. 

"Work  primarily  through  non-Americana" 
to  achieve  these  covert  objectives,  but  In 
some  cases  the  CIA  might  "take  unilateral 
paramilitary  action— possibly  using  U.S.  per- 
sonnel— agaiast  special  Cuban  targets." 

After  the  initial  presenUtlon.  the  CIA 
proposal  was  turned  over  to  the  national  se- 
curity planning  group,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  NSC.  as  a  draft  "presidential  finding. " 
which  sUtes  the  need  for  specific  covert  op- 
erations. Under  national  security  sututes. 
no  funds  can  be  expended  for  covert  actions 
"until  the  president  finds  that  each  such  op- 
eration Is  important  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  SUtes. " 

Senior  U.S.  defense  and  Intelligence  offi- 
cials have  said  in  recent  weeks  that  without 
a  slowdown  in  the  arms  supply  to  El  Salva- 
dor by  air.  land  and  sea  routes  from  Nicara- 
gua, the  position  of  government  forces  In 
the  war-torn  country  could  deteriorate  rap- 
idly, potentially  prompting  an  escalation  of 
Salvadoran  requests  for  U.S.  miliUry  assist- 
ance. Such  requests  are  likely  to  run  into 
strong  congressional  and  public  resistance. 

According  to  administration  officials,  the 
covert  plan  is  part  of  a  broader  program 
through  which  the  administration  hopes  to 
achieve  long-term  sUblUty  In  Central  Amer- 
ica by  creating,  nurturing  and  supporting 
new  political  coalitions  of  centrist  forces  in 
Nicaragua  and  other  key  countries. 

Central  America  currently  Is  experiencing 
a  series  of  armed  rebellions,  and  officials 
here  say  U.S.  Intelligence  has  obUined  de- 
tailed outlines  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  long 
term  financial,  military  and  political  plans 
to  support  armed  Insurgencies  in  the  region. 
This  outline  of  Soviet  intentions— along 
with  intelligence  of  current  Soviet  and 
Cuban  activity  in  the  area— has  alarmed  the 
presidents  national  security  advisers  and. 
according  to  officials,  is  a  central  reason  for 
the  administrations  covert  program. 

Several  senior  officials  argue  that  intelli- 
gence gathering  efforts  in  Central  America 
lapsed  significantly  under  presidents  Nixon. 
Ford  and  Carter  and  that  each  of  those  ad- 
ministrations underestimated  the  problems 
of  Central  American  governments  and  the 
strength  of  opposition  movements. 

The  CIA  sUtlon  in  El  Salvador,  for  exam- 
ple, was  closed  for  about  five  years— roughly 
from  1973  to  1978— to  save  money,  and  the 
United  SUtes  had  virtually  no  Intelligence 
sources  there  during  that  period. 

""It  takes  a  long  time  to  develop  this  intel- 
ligence, spread  money  around  and  put 
people  In  crucial  places  and  make  the  kind 
of  friends  we  need."  one  official  said  last 
week. 

Only  In  the  past  year,  offlcals  said,  has 
the  United  States  learned  deUlls  of  what 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans  hope  to  gain  In  the 
region.  U.S.  intelligence  reports  now  show 
that  In  1978  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  com- 
mitted the  money  and  resources  for  a  major 
effort  to  support  Cuban-style  rebellions  in 
Central  America. 
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One  senior  offical  said.  "If  you  look  what 
the  goals  were  in  1978  and  realize  how  far 
they  have  come  by  1982.  then  where  they 
want  to  be  in  1987  has  to  be  taken  seriously 
and  that  would  concern  anyone"  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Other  officals  said  they  are  alarmed  by 
convincing  intelligence  reports  that  one 
Soviet-Cuban  goal  in  the  region  is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  active  insurgency  to  desUbi- 
llze  Mexico  during  this  decade. 

Some  intelligence  reports  reaching  the 
president  support  the  administration  charge 
of  an  increased  Soviet  and  Cuban  threat  in 
Central  America.  One  recent  report  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  is  training  Latin 
American  pilots  to  fly  the  most  advanced 
Soviet  fighter,  the  Mlg  25  Foxbat,  which 
has  a  radar  system  capable  of  directing 
other  planes  in  a  large  battle  area. 

The  nationalities  of  the  Latin  American 
pilote  being  trained  on  the  Foxbat  are  not 
clear.  Cuba  already  has  acquired  a  squadron 
of  Mlg  23  supersonic  fighters,  and  previous 
Intelligence  reports  have  confirmed  that 
Nicaraguans  have  trained  on  less  sophisti- 
cated Mlg  fighters. 

Further.  Guatemala,  potentially  the  most 
prosperous  Central  American  country,  is 
also  being  threatened  by  a  leftist  Insurgency 
and  the  most  current  CIA  estimate  is  that 
the  government  will  undergo  a  major 
change  of  sUtus  within  18  months. 

While  some  members  of  the  administra- 
tion remain  skeptical  about  broad  claims  of 
spreading  Soviet  and  Cuban  Influence  In  the 
region,  knowledgeable  officials  say  this  is 
the  InterpreUtlon  that  has  been  largely 
adopted  by  President  Reagan.* 


is  so  minuscule  as  to  be  financially  ir- 
relevant to  its  owner,  such  interest 
cannot  descend  by  intestacy  but  shall 
escheat  to  the  tribe  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  lands.  The  bill  would 
also  allow  such  allotments  to  be  pur- 
chased at  fair  market  value  by  tribes 
or  Indians  if  over  50  percent  of  the 
owners  of  such  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  consent  to  the  sale. 

Finally,  this  bill  recognizes  that 
trust  lands  were  allotted  for  the  l)ene- 
fit  of  Indians  and  as  such,  only  Indi- 
ans should  be  able  to  inherit  trust  or 
restricted  lands  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions. This  bill  would  allow  tribal  gov- 
ernments, if  they  so  choose  to  do  so,  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  restrict 
intestate  inheritance  of  such  lands  to 
Indians.* 


INDIAN  LAND  CONSOUDATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  allow 
Indian  tribes  to  consolidate  their 
tribal  landholdings  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  small,  so-called  fractionat- 
ed heirship  interests  In  some  trust  al- 
lotments. 

Under  present  law.  lands  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Indians  cannot  be  sold  or  parti- 
tioned without  the  consent  of  aU  the 
owners  and  the  United  States.  Since 
the  allotment  process  started,  at  the 
turn  of  this  century,  msuiy  of  these 
lands  have  passed  from  generation  to 
generation  by  Intestate  succession 
since  the  practice  of  making  wills  was 
not  common  among  Indians.  As  a 
result,  today,  many  of  these  allot- 
ments are  owned  in  imdlvided  inter- 
ests by  a  substantial  number  of  heirs 
and  some  interests  are  as  low  as  one- 
himdredth  of  1  percent  of  the  original 
allotment.  Adding  to  this  problem  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  heirs  do 
not  even  know  that  they  own  an  inter- 
est in  any  allotments.  Yet  because  of 
technicalities  in  the  law,  such  proper- 
ty cannot  be  sold  or  partitioned  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  owners. 

This  bill  will  allow  tribal  govern- 
ments to  enact  legislation  providing 
that  whenever  an  interest  in  such  land 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  THE  VERY 
ELDERLY  OF  OUR  NATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  correct  an  unintended  hardship 
which  has  been  imposed  through  the 
provisions  included  in  the  budget  cuts 
adopted  in  1981.  This  problem  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  vari- 
ous elderly  constituents  of  mine  who 
have  been  severely  affected  by  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  payment  of 
the  social  security  lump-sum  death 
benefit  to  funeral  homes. 

As  you  know,  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit  has  previously  been  payable  to 
funeral  homes  directly  In  the  event  an 
Insured  individual  died.  Many  elderly 
persons,  particularly  those  with  no 
surviving  spouse  or  children,  have  en- 
tered Into  contracts  with  funeral 
homes  which  depend  on  the  $255  sum 
being  paid  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  the  funeral  homes  di- 
rectly, after  the  death  of  the  individ- 
ual in  question. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  budget 
cuts,  however,  the  law  was  amended  to 
allow  no  direct  payments  to  funeral 
homes,  and  to  allow  payments  only  to 
eligible  spouses  or  children.  While  it 
certainly  does  make  sense  to  tighten 
this  benefit  so  it  is  only  used  for  the 
purpose  it  was  intended— covering  the 
cost  of  death  arrangements  where 
families  are  needy— it  is  cruel  to 
impose  this  requirement  on  elderly 
persons  with  no  surviving  spouse  or 
child.  I  have  heard  from  constituents 
of  mine,  for  example,  who  had  already 
entered  into  contracts  with  funeral 
homes  before  the  enactment  of  the 
budget  cuts,  who  now  have  no  way  to 
tap  Into  the  $255  benefit  because  they 
have  no  surviving  children  or  spouse. 
It  Is  unfair  to  penalize  only  those  in 
this  situation,  while  allowing  those 
with  children  or  a  spouse  to  receive 
the    benefits    of    this    payment.    For 


those  individuals  suddenly  Impacted 
by  this  change.  It  means  being  faced 
with  paying  a  mortuary  or  funeral 
home  the  entire  costs  of  burial  or  un- 
dergoing the  psychological  pain  of 
knowing  no  arrangements  have  been 
made.  For  these  lonely  senior  citizens, 
this  sudden  change  has  dealt  a  strong 
blow  to  their  sense  of  security  and  psy- 
chological well-being. 

I  do  feel  that  the  basic  intent  of  the 
change  in  law  was  correct,  and  thus  do 
not  seek  to  amend  the  laws  governing 
payments  to  funeral  homes  prospec- 
tively. However,  for  those  who  already 
had  written  contracts  with  funeral 
homes  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Reconciliation  Act,  I  believe  that 
the  Government  owes  it  to  these  per- 
sons to  carry  through  on  its  side  of  the 
bargain.  Thus.  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  restore  the 
payability  of  the  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment to  funeral  homes  and  other  such 
businesses,  provided  that  a  written 
contract  t>etween  a  senior  citizen  exist- 
ed with  such  a  business  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act,  and  provided  they  have  no  surviv- 
ing spouse  or  child. 

Clearly,  this  Is  a  very  conservative 
measure,  designed  to  aid  those  who 
have  experienced  the  most  suffering 
with  the  enactment  of  the  lump-sum 
death  benefit  provision  of  the  act.  The 
fiscal  impact  of  this  legislation  would 
be  negligible,  but  the  benefits  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  many  of  our  oldest 
seniors  would  be  positively  affected. 
For  those  who  find  themselves  with- 
out a  spouse  or  child  on  whom  to  rely 
for  funeral  arrangements,  a  certain 
degree  of  security  Is  provided  by  know- 
ing that  a  funeral  home  will  comply 
with  the  deceaseds  wishes  for  provid- 
ing a  funeral.  In  addition,  a  very  real 
assistance  is  provided  by  the  $255 
which  these  senior  citizens  can  count 
on  being  provided  to  the  home.  To 
make  up  this  amount  with  their  own 
funds  In  many  cases  would  be  Impossi- 
ble, as  most  seniors  in  this  position  are 
poor. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  In  this  effort  to  restore  a  modicum 
of  security  to  the  neediest  and  oldest 
in  our  society,  who  have  counted  on 
receiving  this  benefit. 

H.R. 5848 
A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  restrictions  on  the  lump- 
sum death  payment  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  in  the  event  of  previ- 
ously executed  written  agreements  with 
funeral  homes,  to  cases  in  which  there 
would  be  surviving  beneficiaries 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2202(b)  of  the  Onmibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35:  95 
SUt.  834)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply— 

"(l)  only  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
die  after  August  1981.  and 
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"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  described 
in  paraflraph  ( 1 )  who  had  in  effect,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  written 
agreement  with  a  funeral  home  providing 
for  the  burial  of  such  individual  upon  his 
death,  only  if  there  is  with  respect  to  such 
individual,  as  of  such  date,  another  individ- 
ual who  would  be  a  survivor  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  202(i)  of  the 
Social  siecurity  Act  (as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion) if  such  individual  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  had  died  on  such  date.".* 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  deficit  last  fiscal  year  was  $57.9 
billion.  The  public  debt  this  fiscal  year 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  $9  billion  a  month  and  the 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  could  total 
$108  billion.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates,  on  the  basis 
of  the  administration's  most  recent 
budget  proposal,  deficits  during  the 
next  3  years  could  total  another  $389.1 
billion.  This  is  fiscal  absurdity.  During 
these  5  short  years,  budget  deficits 
could  total  $555  billion  or  more  than 
half  a  trillion  dollars.  As  James  Dale 
Davidson,  chairman  of  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  has  said,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever. 

More  than  3  years  ago,  soon  after 
being  elected  to  Congress,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  218.  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Early  last  year,  I  again  proposed 
a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment.  House  Joint  Resolution 
180.  Alternative  versions  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  have  also  been  in- 
troduced by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Each  of  these  has  earned  a 
degree  of  support.  Unfortimately.  as 
the  public  debt,  deficits,  and  projected 
deficits  have  continued  to  increase, 
support  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  has  been  divided 
among  these  proposed  alternatives. 

The  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  the  means  for  building 
the  consensus  support  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  is  needed,  but 
does  not  now  exist,  for  the  passage  of 
a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. As  James  Dale  Davidson  has 
said,  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
Is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  the  text  of 
the  amendment  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  well  as  the  useful  expla- 
nation of  a  balanced  budget  and  tax 
limitation  constitutional  amendment 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Tax-Limitation  Committee. 


H.J.  Res.  439 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  if  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  after 
its  submission  to  the  States  for  ratification; 

"ARTICLI  — 

"SKcnow  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shall  adopt  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  outlays  for  that  year  In  which  total  out- 
lays are  no  longer  greater  than  total  re- 
ceipts. The  Congress  may  amend  .such  state- 
ment provided  revised  outlays  are*  no  great- 
er than  revised  receipts.  Whenever  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses 
deem  it  necessary.  Congress  In  such  state- 
ment may  provide  for  a  specific  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  by  a  vote  directed 
solely  to  that  subject.  The  Congress  and  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  actual  outlays 
do  not  exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  such 
statement. 

"Sec.  2.  Total  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year 
set  forth  In  the  statement  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  article  shall  not  increase  by  a  rate 
greater  than  the  rate  of  Increase  In  national 
income  in  the  last  calendar  year  ending 
before  such  fiscal  year,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  passed  a  bill  directed  solely 
to  approving  sc)eciflc  additional  receipts  and 
such  bill  has  become  law. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  a  declaration  of  war  Is  in  effect. 

"Sec.  4.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  except  those  de- 
rived from  borrowing  and  total  outlays  shall 
Include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  repayment  of  debt  princi- 
pal. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  take  effect  for 
the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Its 
ratification." 

Explanation 

The  Tax  Limitation/Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  would  require  Congress  to 
adopt  a  budget  statement  ahead  of  each 
fiscal  year  under  which  outlays  would  not 
exceed  receipts.  In  addlton,  the  annual  in- 
crease In  planned  or  budgeted  receipts 
would  be  limited  to  the  rate  of  growth  In  na- 
tional Income  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

As  the  year  progressed,  actual  receipts 
would  not  necessarily  equal  budgeted  re- 
ceipts, but  actual  outlays  could  not  exceed 
budgeted  outlays.  This  one  provision  effec- 
tively limits  the  growth  In  Federal  spending 
to  the  growth  In  national  income. 

Exceptions  are  provided.  In  any  year,  pro- 
jected outlays  could  exceed  receipts.  Con- 
gress could  plan  a  deficit  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  whole  membership  of 
each  house. 

The  Increase  in  planned  tax  receipts  could 
exceed  the  rate  of  growth  In  national 
income  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
membership  In  each  house  and  approved  by 
the  President. 

The  provisions  of  the  article  could  be 
waived  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  a  decla- 
ration of  war  were  In  effect. 

Critics  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
promote  fiscal  discipline  argue  that  It  would 
be  Inflexible  and  would  hamstring  contracy- 


clical  fiscal  policies.  Actually,  the  Tax  Limi- 
tation/Balanced Budget  Amendment  would 
put  neither  the  economy  or  the  Congress  In 
a  policy  straltjacket.  Deficits  could  still 
occur  without  extraordinary  votes  in  reces- 
sions as  actual  revenues  fell  short  of  those 
in  the  budget  plan  and  vice  versa  In  expan- 
sionary periods.  Moreover,  the  Congress 
could  deal  with  emergency  conditions  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  on  deficits  or  a  majority 
vote  on  taxes.* 


SEEKING  THE  CENTER  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peiinsylvania  (Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  first  begin  by  encouraging 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to 
participate  In  this  special  order  as  a 
fellow  Member  who  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience as  L  did  over  the  past  several 
weeks. 

Recently  public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  growing  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  struggles  in  Central 
America,  especially  those  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua.  Much  of  this 
public  debate  had  been  shaped  by  re- 
ports from  several  visiting  Congress- 
men and  an  international  press  corps 
that  has  been  accused  of  sloppy,  if  not 
biased,  reporting. 

Few  people  can  claim  to  be  an  expert 
on  the  complex  sociopolitical  equation 
that  frames  this  continuing  drama  a 
few  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
border.  I  did  not  believe  that  in  the 
space  of  5  days  I  would  become  an 
expert  on  the  situation  in  Central 
America,  but  I  did  feel  that  I  could 
formulate  my  approach  to  the  debate 
on  U.S.  policy  that  clearly  lay  ahead, 
both  more  responsibly  and  more  effec- 
tively, if  I  acquired  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  relevant  Issues. 

I  arrived  in  El  Salvador  on  February 
17  with  three  principal  concerns: 

First.  Is  the  turmoil  in  El  Salvador  a 
political  quagmire  in  which  the  United 
States  might  become  militarily  bogged 
down? 

Second,  was  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment making  "significant  progress"  in 
controlling  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions that  had  appalled  U.S.  citizens 
and  earned  international  condemna- 
tion? 

Third,  to  what  degree  are  the  Cuban 
and  Nicaraguan  regimes  supporting 
the  Salvadoran  rebels? 

As  I  see  it.  the  challenges  we  face  is 
to  synthesize  the  answers  to  those 
three  questions  in  order  to  determine 
how  the  United  States  might  foster  a 
free  and  democratic  system  in  El  Sal- 
vador without  Involving  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. I  am  disturbed  by  the  partisan 
and  prejudiced  propaganda  that 
emerges  from  both  the  left  and  the 
right  on  this  issue,  and  I  seek  to  iden- 
tify a  path  of  accommodation. 
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Not  surprisingly,  I  returned  after 
this  6-day  trip  with  more  questions 
than  answers.  But  I  will  Insist  on  dis- 
passionately posing  those  questions 
until  credible  soiswers  emerge  from 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  crucible. 

In  El  Salvador,  we  were  both  well  re- 
ceived and  well  treated  by  the  Govem- 
mAit  of  President  Napoleon  Duarte. 
We  met  with  President  Duarte.  with 
Defense  Minister  Gulllermo  Garcia, 
with  U.S.  Ambassador  Deane  Hlnton. 
with  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting  and 
with  leaders  of  the  church  and  busi- 
ness conmiunity.  We  took  advsuitage 
of  the  President's  offer  to  travel  wher- 
ever we  pleased  by  visiting  the  village 
of  San  Antonio  Abad  smd  the  Mariona 
Prison,  where  many  of  the  political 
prisoners  of  the  Government  are  cur- 
rently held  in  San  Salvador. 
'  I  was  favorably  Impressed  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  commitment  of  President 
Duarte.  I  believe  that  he  enjoys  broad 
support  among  his  people  and  that  he 
will  continue  to  implement  his  popular 
program  of  political  and  economic 
reform.  He  stressed,  however,  that  the 
constituent  assembly  elections  sched- 
uled for  March  28  are  a  critical  ele- 
ment to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  El  Salvador,  a  position  with  which  I 
strongly  concur. 

My  favorable  impression  of  the  civil- 
ian government,  however,  is  in  con- 
trast to  my  perception  of  El  Salvador's 
military  leadership.  Few  of  the  mili- 
tary leaders  with  whom  I  met  seem  to 
embrace  the  democratic  ideals  of 
President  Duarte.  I  believe  that  this 
attitude  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  apparent  coverup  of  human  rights 
violations  which  I  will  discuss  later. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  my  pri- 
vate meeting  with  President  Duarte,  I. 
concluded  that  the  military  is  not  rep- 
resenting the  will  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  when  I  con- 
fronted President  Duarte  with  the  in- 
formal weapons  requests  which  had 
been  made  earlier  in  the  day  by  De- 
fense Minister  Garcia,  he  was  shocked, 
and  he  assured  me  that  such  a  massive 
allocation  of  military  aid  was  totally 
urmecessary. 

The  Defense  Minister  had  informal- 
ly requested  enough  helicopters  to 
move  2,000  soldiers,  which  I  calculated 
would  require  the  transfer  of  more 
than  180  helicopters. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  he  needed  only  10  or 
fewer  helicopters  at  the  present  time. 
As  I  met  with  government  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  I  concentrated  on  the 
three  concerns  which  I  wished  to  con- 
front, and  I  think  the  Issues  began  to 
come  into  focus. 

D  1520 

I  found  that  drawing  analogies  with 
the  sequence  oi  events  that  led  us 
down  the  path  toward  extended  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  were  Inescap- 
able,  but   for   each   similarity    there 


were  dozens  of  significant  differences. 
In  Vietnam  there  was  a  war  of  reunifi- 
cation between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. In  El  Salvador,  however.  It  Is  a 
war  of  political  and  class  division. 

In  Vietnam  the  most  dominant  na- 
tional figure  was  certainly  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  the  primary  leader  of  the  north. 
In  El  Salvador,  the  most  popular  na- 
tional figure  is  more  than  likely  Napo- 
leon Duarte  himself,  America's  ally. 

In  Vietnam,  U.S.  troops  were  de- 
manded by  the  governments  we  sup- 
ported, while  in  El  Salvador  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  U.S.  troops  are 
neither  required  nor  requested.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  adamantly  re- 
fused by  no  less  a  figure  then  Defense 
Minister  Garcia  himself. 

The  list  of  differences  between  Viet- 
nam and  El  Salvador  can  continue  at 
some  greater  length,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  salient  point  is  that  we 
should  learn  lessons  from  our  past  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  but  we  must 
not  allow  this  partial  analogy  to  ob- 
scure our  view  of  the  reality. 

The  human  rights  question  is  equal- 
ly difficult  to  fathom,  not  only  be- 
cause one  quickly  concludes  that  both 
generals  and  guerrillas  alike  often  dis- 
tort the  truth,  but  because  the  ques- 
tion is  shaped  by  historical  and  socio- 
logical tradition  as  much  as  by  current 
day  standards  of  military  professional- 
ism. Nevertheless.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  General  Garcla's  miliUry 
forces  exercised  far  too  much  auton- 
omy and  freedom  from  review,  judicial 
or  otherwise.  In  El  Salvador,  the  local 
commanders,  especially  in  rural  areas 
outside  of  the  main  cities,  have  an  au- 
thoritarian power  that  transcends  ci- 
vilian control,  especially  in  the  smaller 
areas  distant  from  the  oversight  of  the 
common  commanders  In  El  Salvador. 

We  accepted  the  tragedy  of  San  An- 
tonio Abad  as  exemplary  of  the  confu- 
sion that  often  surrounds  alleged  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  perpetrated  in 
a  wartom  area.  And  in  light  of  this,  I 
sought  to  discern  the  truth  about 
what  occurred  there.  I  visited  this 
town  and  heard  the  stories  of  local 
residents  that  on  one  night  this  past 
January,  members  of  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces  dragged  citizens  from 
their  homes  and  systematically  mur- 
dered them.  Those  whose  families  had 
been  'visited"  In  the  night,  retrieved 
the  bodies  of  their  lifeless  relatives  the 
next  morning  from  a  stack  of  20. 

When  we  confronted  General  Garcia 
with  this  gruesome  tale,  he  and  his 
lieutenants  denied  that  the  murders 
were  systematic  and  offered  another 
version  of  the  events.  He  insisted  that 
his  soldiers  surrounded  the  town  In 
hopes  of  locating  a  guerrilla  strong- 
hold. He  contended  that  the  soldiers 
were  fired  upon  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  ensuing  battle  20  ci- 
vilians were  caught  In  the  crossfire. 

We  were  shocked  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  stories  and  impressed 


by  the  difficulty  of  discerning  the 
truth.  The  most  conclusive  evidence, 
however,  was  contributed  by  a  U.S. 
Embassy  official  who  had  viewed  the 
bodies  at  the  morgue  and  determined 
that  most  were  shot  In  the  back  of  the 
head  at  close  range.  This  story  discred- 
ited the  version  of  Colonel  Palacios 
and  General  Garcia  and  damaged 
their  credibility  and  the  credibility  of 
the  miliUry  In  El  Salvador,  at  least  In 
my  eyes. 

I  concluded  that  the  Salvadoran 
military  command  does  not  have  con- 
trol over  Its  frontline  forces  and. 
therefore,  cannot  prevent  further  vio- 
lations of  the  human  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens at  this  time. 


I  believe,  however,  that  President 
Duarte  is  dedicated  to  harnessing  this 
traditionally  uncontrollable  military 
machine  and  will  do  what  he  can  to 
correct  the  situation.  If  we  provide 
him  the  encouragement  and  the  incen- 
tive to  do  so.  It  is  already  clear  that 
the  tough  international  scrutiny  to 
which  General  Garcia  Is  subjected  is 
bringing  him  to  the  realization  that  he 
must  "clean  up  his  act." 

However,  I  should  point  out  that 
there  are  continuing  violations  of 
himian  rights  equally  egregious  from 
the  left  In  El  Salvador.  Those  of  us 
who  hear  arguments  that  the  revolu- 
tionary left  must  be  supported,  ask 
back,  "What  evidence  do  we  have  to 
suggest  that  their  civilian  leadership 
can  control  their  military  were  they  In 
power?"  There  are  clear  examples  of 
dramatic  violations  of  human  rights 
by  the  guerrillas,  stories  which  are 
equally  hard  to  believe  and  which 
demand  full  scrutiny  by  U.S.  press, 
public  and  politicians  alike. 

On  February  20,  I  left  El  Salvador 
for  Nicaragua,  with  the  hope  that  I 
might  be  able  to  address  my  third  con- 
cern regarding  the  provision  of  aid  for 
the  rebels  in  El  Salvador  by  the  Nica- 
raguan Government,  by  Cuban  sources 
and,  of  course,  by  the  Soviets  as  well.  I 
also  sought  to  Identify  a  course  of 
action  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  that 
might  strengthen  the  democratic 
strains  In  that  country  and  at  the 
same  time  diminish  the  antagonisms 
which  are  clearly  growing  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

During  our  stay,  I  met  with  Coman- 
dante  Daniel  Ortega,  the  leader  of  the 
ruling  Sandinista  junU  in  Nicaragua, 
but  also  I  met  with  Alfonso  Robelo. 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  pairty  in 
Nicaragua  and  with  Enrique  Dreyfus, 
a  business  leader,  who  only  2  days 
before  our  arrival  had  been  released 
from  a  cruel,  extended  detainment  in 
the  Managua  prison.  I  also  met  with 
church  officials  and  others,  both 
within  the  Sandinista  ruling  junta  and 
without.  My  visit,  unfortunately,  was 
framed  by  a  background  of  strident 
anti-American  rhetoric,  due  in  part  to 
the    public    commemoration    of    the 
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death  of  Augiisto  Sandino,  who  I 
learned  was  the  founder  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  movement.  While  I  recognize 
that  a  residue  of  anti-American  senti- 
ment might  be  expected  in  a  country 
in  which  we  have  been  so  directly  in- 
volved in  past  decades.  I  was  dismayed, 
shocked  and  terrified,  to  discover  that 
this  hatred  is  being  perpetuated  and 
employed  by  the  Government  as  a  dis- 
traction for  the  masses  from  the  obvi- 
ous shortcomings  of  their  own  politi- 
cal rule. 

In  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Sandinista  regime.  I  encountered  an 
unwillingness  on  their  part  to  dimin- 
ish their  belligerent  accusations  lev- 
eled against  the  United  States  and,  I 
concluded  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment clearly  prefers  to  tilt,  in  fact 
overwhelmingly  tilt,  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba. 

I  asked  Daniel  Ortega.  "Comandan- 
te.  suppose  I  go  back  to  the  United 
States  and  somehow  the  U.S.  Congress 
can  be  persuaded  to  change  dramati- 
cally its  relationship  with  Nicaragua, 
to  take  steps  that  would  lead  to  a  res- 
toration of  economic  aid  and  to  a  guar- 
suitee  of  no  external  military  interven- 
tion. What  then  could  I  say  to  the  U.S. 
people,  to  our  Congress,  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  do  in  return? 
Would  you.  for  example,  be  willing  to 
say  that  you  would  not  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  build  an  air  force  base  in  Nicsu^- 
gua?  Would  you  be  persuaded  to  dis- 
courage Nicaraguan  support  for  other 
revolutionary  movements  in  Central 
America?" 

Sadly.  I  report  that  Comandante 
Ortega  said  no  to  all  my  offers  for 
compromise. 

While  the  Sandinistas  did  enjoy 
broad  support  at  the  inception  of  their 
rule,  it  is  clear  that  this  support  is 
quickly  eroding. 

I  was  told  that  the  original  Sandi- 
nista movement  was  supported  by 
almost  95  percent  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  3  years  ago.  but  Just  last 
month  I  was  informed  that  today  only 
a  third  of  the  people  in  Nicaragua  sup- 
port the  course  that  country  is  follow- 
ing. 

The  Sandinista  government  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  middle  class  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Just  a  week  before  my  arrival,  all 
seven  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  Nicaragua  condemned  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  the  ruthless,  forced  resettle- 
ment of  the  Miskito  Indians  and  the 
killing  of  innocent  Miskito  Indians 
who  were  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  in  this  resettlement 
program. 

Both  the  church  and  the  middle 
class  are  condemning  this  government 
for  its  repression,  and  sadly  they  have 
"oecome  the  new  victims  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas' rhetorical  abuse  as  a  result. 

I  found  my  Interview  with  Enrique 
Dreyfus  and  Alfonso  Robelo  particu- 
larly enlightening.  Both  of  these  lead- 


ers confirmed  allegations  that  the  re- 
pressive policies  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  have  caused  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  popularity  of  the  government. 

I  found  the  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua  to  be  no  less  repre- 
hensible than  those  in  El  Salvador, 
though  obviously  I  recognize  that  the 
actual  loss  of  life  due  to  those  viola- 
tions and  due  to  the  continuing  war  in 
El  Salvador  is  considerably  greater. 

I  am  particularly  outraged,  however, 
by  the  suffering  that  these  Miskito  In- 
dians are  enduring  at  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  Sandinistas  have  sys- 
tematically relocated.  Jailed  and 
caused  great  suffering  to  thousands  of 
Indians  in  the  northeast  section  of 
Nicaragua.  We  heard  numerous  re- 
ports about  Indians  who  lost  their 
lives  at  the  hands  of  government  sol- 
diers. 

When  the  congressional  delegation 
requested  an  opportunity  to  travel  to 
the  riverfronts  along  the  Coco  River, 
where  these  villages  have  been  burned 
and  where  massacres  allegedly  have 
taken  place,  we  were  flatly  denied  the 
chance  to  make  a  visit.  This  is  in  clear 
contrast  to  our  experience  in  El  Salva- 
dor, where  the  Duarte  government  al- 
lowed us  a  free  rein  and  a  free  pass- 
port throughout  the  country. 

My  visit  to  Managua  clearly  demon- 
strated the  broad  extent  of  Cuba's  in- 
volvement in  that  country,  a  role  that 
neither  the  Sandinistas  nor  the 
Cubans  seem  to  deny. 

Although  Mr.  Ortega  did  not  discuss 
the  Nicaraguan  role  in  supplying  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador,  both  Mr.  Drey- 
fus and  Mr.  Rubelo  confirmed  that 
the  transfer  of  military  assistance  is 
extensive. 

This  trip  left  me  with  a  great  many 
impressions  that  I  needed  to  assess.  I 
had  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  need 
of  our  Government  to  act  fairly  and 
decisively  in  an  effort  to  bring  peace 
and  democracy  to  Central  America, 
both  to  left  and  right  wing  govern- 
ments. 

Following  are  several  of  my  recom- 
mendations. 

I  believe  that  President  Duarte  and 
the  political  and  economic  reforms  he 
has  implemented  deserve  our  continu- 
ing support. 

Because  the  constitutent  assembly 
elections  scheduled  for  March  28  are  a 
critical  element  of  President  Duarte's 
plan  to  restore  democracy  to  his  coun- 
try, we  must  affirm  our  belief  in  the 
importance  of  these  elections  and 
strive  to  insure  that  they  are  fair  and 
representative.  Attainment  of  this  goal 
will  be  more  feasible  if  we  enlist  the 
support  of  our  NATO  and  other  Latin 
American  allies  in  overseeing  the 
voting  process. 

This  support  of  free  elections  should 
be  accompanied  by  negotiations  aimed 
at  involving  as  many  political  groups 
as  realistically  possible  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  has  been  suggested  by  Bishop 


Rivera  y  Damas  and  President  Lopez 
Portillo  of  Mexico. 

Furthermore,  I  applaud  President 
Reagan's  Caribbean  basin  initiative  as 
a  recognition  that  economic  growth 
can  promote  political  stability  in  this 
region. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  guerrillas' 
effort  to  undermine  the  economic  in- 
frastructure of  the  country  is  at  least 
as  dangerous  as  an  effort  to  overthrow 
the  government. 

President  Duarte,  for  example,  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  buses,  point- 
ing out  that  Just  in  the  past  few  weeks 
almost  200  buses  have  been  destroyed 
in  El  Salvador. 

I  am  opposed  to  further  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  at  this  time,  however, 
not  only  because  I  believe  that  the 
military  command  has  not  adequately 
protected  the  citizens  of  El  Salvador 
from  violations  of  human  rights,  but 
also  because  I  think  that  granting 
military  aid  at  this  time  will  strength- 
en the  military  faction  of  the  govern- 
ment, especially  in  these  weeks  leading 
\x\j  to  the  elections,  which  cannot  be 
supportive  of  a  solution  based  on  rec- 
onciliation achieved  through  peaceful 
means. 

Furthermore,  in  recognition  of  the 
demonstrated  gap  in  communication 
between  the  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers we  must  clarify  that  our  support  is 
for  the  civilian  government's  efforts  to 
achieve  a  political  and  economic  solu- 
tion and  not  for  the  military's  at- 
tempts to  achieve  victory  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Despite  the  unfriendly  rhetoric 
which  is  emerging  from  Nicaragua,  I 
believe  that  we  must  not  pass  up  this 
chance  to  negotiate  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas, but  obviously  we  need  a  third 
party  intermediary. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  use  our  le- 
verage to  do  anything  possible  to  dis- 
courage the  Nicaraguans  from  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  flow  of  arms  to 
the  rebels  in  El  Salvador. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  supported 
the  initiative  proposed  by  President 
Portillo  of  Mexico  to  establish  sub- 
stantive negotiations  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

In  this  process,  however,  we  must 
not  ignore  the  violations  of  human 
rights  that  have  been  committed  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  Just  as 
we  do  not  ignore  the  violations  in  El 
Salvador. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  U.S. 
military  intervention  in  Nicaragua  is 
not  the  avenue  to  the  institution  of 
peace  and  democracy  in  that  country. 

I  believe  that  our  evolving  policy 
toward  the  turmoil  in  Central  America 
must  stress  the  importance  of  fair  and 
free  elections  and  negotiations,  where 
appropriate,  in  an  effort  to  foster  de- 
mocracy and  stability  and  to  avert  fur- 
ther military  conflict. 
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I  believe  that  the  President's  Carib- 
bean basin  initiative  is  this  type  of  re- 
sponse and  I  am  strongly  supportive  of 
our  efforts  to  promote  economic  and 
hence  political  stability. 

I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  support 
the  notion  that  further  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  at  this  time  will  be  a  con- 
structive influence  in  this  process,  es- 
pecially when  we  are  trying  to  do  all 
that  we  can  to  encourage  a  moderate 
conclusion  in  the  election  process  just 
2  weeks  away. 

Finally,  I  maintain  that  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  employ  the  human  rights 
records  of  other  countries  as  a  crite- 
rion in  the  provision  of  U.S.  aid.  then 
we  must  apply  that  requirement  fairly 
and  consistently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  now  to  see  if  there 
may  be  other  members,  other  col- 
leagues, who  would  like  to  participate. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  COYNE.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia on  the  position  he  has  taken  and 
add  a  few  thoughts  about  what  I 
found  when  I  was  down  in  El  Salvador 
in  particular. 

I  met  with  basically  the  same  people 
that  the  gentleman  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  did.  and  I  found  basical- 
ly that  the  Defense  Minister  and  the 
President  had  been  sensitized  to  the 
criticism  in  the  United  States  and  they 
were  trying  to  improve  the  himian 
rights  violations  in  their  country. 

Even  the  bishop  admitted  there  was 
a  slight  improvement  of  human  rights. 
And  he  was  very  careful  to  go  on  to 
offer  the  suggestion  that  as  long  as 
there  was  Communist  aid  coming  into 
El  Salvador,  he  requested  and  suggest- 
ed that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  military  and  economic  aid. 
And  he  was  very  clear  about  this,  be- 
cause I  aked  him  to  repeat  it.  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  there  was  no  confusion 
that  acting  Archbishop  Rivera  y 
Damas  would  say  yes,  he  thought 
there  was  an  Improvement  in  human 
rights  and  he  also  felt  we  should  con- 
tinue our  aid. 

The  basic  thing  that  I  heard  more 
than  anything  else  was  that  as  long  as 
there  Is  Communist  aid  coming  in 
through  Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador, 
that  if  our  aid  were  to  stop  the  coun- 
try would  fall. 

The  land  reform  program  that  has 
been  instituted  is  a  radical  land  reform 
program.  It  is  supported  by  the  masses 
of  people.  I  think  it  has  gained  tre- 
mendous widespread  support  for  the 
Government  itself. 
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The  thing  that  I  cautioned  the 
people  that  I  met  with  was,  and  they 
told  me  in  turn  they  agreed,  that  they 
could  not  tell  who  was  going  to  win 


the  election,  and  they  went  on  to  say 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
right  wing  would  win,  and  then  they 
predicted  the  land  reform  would  stop 
and  that  also  the  repressions  would 
continue  or  be  escalated.  If  that  is 
true,  then  I  recommended  to  the  State 
Department  when  I  came  back  that 
the  United  States  cut  off  all  foreign 
aid.  and  we  should  not  be  involved  any 
longer.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point.  President  Duarte  said  very 
clearly,  "Give  us  a  chance.  Let  us  try 
to  work  these  problems  out.  Let  us 
work  through  the  election  process." 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Marx- 
ists to  prove  why  they  should  not  be 
involved  in  the  election  process  itself, 
because  in  a  sense  that  is  the  negotia- 
tion. Then,  once  the  election  is  over, 
nhen  the  United  States  should  perhaps 
advise  El  Salvador  on  negotiation,  but 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  if  the  election  is 
honest  and  it  goes  to  the  moderates, 
we  have  a  chance  to  have  a  moderate 
government  improve  its  human  rights 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
ally  of  the  United  States. 

So,  I  have  taken  a  very  careful  posi- 
tion on  what  is  going  on,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  fair  election.  I  hope 
that  the  moderates  will  win  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  that  we  will,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  be  able  to  have  an  ally 
In  Central  America. 

I  am  quite  concerned  that  If  El  Sal- 
vador were  to  go  to  the  right  and  then 
eventually  to  the  left,  or  go  to  the  left 
at  sometime  in  the  future,  of  course 
that  whole  area  would  deteriorate. 

So,  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
said,  and  I  met  vrith  a  group  of  Meth- 
odist clergymen  who  had  been  down  to 
El  Salvador  2  or  3  weeks  before  we 
had.  and  they  endorsed  the  moderate 
position  that  we  have  taken  entirely. 
This  is  a  group,  the  Institute  for  Reli- 
gion In  Democracy.  They  were  down 
there  for  7  days,  and  they  deplored 
the  violence,  as  we  do.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions, but  they  also  see  the  aid  coming 
into  the  Communist  side,  and  they  are 
suggesting  that  we  should  wait  and  see 
what  happens  In  the  election  and 
make  a  decision. 

They  endorsed  the  same  proposition 
I  have  made,  that  If  the  right  were  to 
win  we  should  divorce  ourselves  from 
El  Salvador. 

The  one  other  thing  I  learned,  the 
thing  the  gentleman  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  the  American 
troops  were  not  only  not  required  or 
requested,  they  were  declined  in  all  re- 
spects. I  think  it  would  be  a  real  mis- 
take for  American  troops  to  be  In- 
volved in  El  Salvador  because  all  of  us 
know  that  is  really  not  the  crux  of  the 
problem  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks, 
and  underscore  that  we  are  both,  I 
think,  trying  to  define  the  center  in 


Central  America.  It  is  Ironic  to  call  it 
Central  A^ierica,  because  sometimes 
you  go  down  there  and  do  not  see  any- 
thing but  extreme  left  or  extreme 
right,  but  I  think  the  vast  majority  of 
civilians  in  El  Salvador,  and  perhaps  in 
Nicaragua,  do  their  best  to  share  our 
ideals,  to  find  peace  and  prosperity,  to 
advance  their  economic  and  social 
standing.  They  certainly  do  not  want 
to  see  the  left  or  totalitarian  position 
of  the  right,  which  is,  of  course,  why  I 
am  also  looking  forward  to  these  elec- 
tions as  a  high  watermark  in  shaping 
both  of  our  policy  toward  El  Salvador 
and  of  the  hopes  of  the  Salvadoran 
people. 

I  think  between  now  and  then  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to 
strengthen  the  chances  of  the  Duarte 
regime.  It  is  ironic  to  note  that  only  15 
years  ago,  Duarte,  who  was  then  the 
mayor  of  San  Salvador,  was  considered 
too  radical  to  allow  U.S.  aid  to  go  to 
him.  This,  I  should  point  out,  was 
during  the  Johnson  administration. 
Now,  of  course,  we  see  a  situation 
where  a  lot  of  people  perceived  Duarte 
to  be  something  other  than  what  he  Is, 
something  other  than  a  man  who  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  hope  that 
whatever  U.S.  aid,  economic  or  mili- 
tary, that  flows  to  El  Salvador,  we 
make  it  clear  that  Duarte  is  the  man 
who  has  the  leverage  to  continue  de- 
manding that  aid  from  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  generals,  who  do 
not  yet  in  my  view  fully  share  the  view 
of  the  country's  progress  that  Presi- 
dent Duarte  does. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Speaker 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  House. 


THE  REAL  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANtEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  day  all  of  our  offices  are  bom- 
barded with  the  opinions  of  experts  In 
the  matter  of  El  Salvador.  Some  of 
what  we  receive  Is  factual  but  most  is 
opinion  masquerading  as  fact  and 
most,  I  regret  to  say,  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  should  have  two  primary 
concerns. 

The  first  concern  is  where  do  the  in- 
terests of  this  nation  rest?  And  the 
second  is,  how  can  we  improve  the 
well-being  of  Salvadorans  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  first  concern. 

The  March  29  issue  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine puts  this  unfortunate  country's 
recent  history  in  better  prospective 
than  I  have  seen  in  public  print.  The 
total  absence  of  inflammatory  rhetoric 
and  reliance  upon  facts  should  make  it 
required  reading  for  all  In  this  body 
right  now. 
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Thk  Real  El  Salvador 
(By  Allan  Dodds  FY&nk) 

(What  do  we  have  against  nuns?  Prom 
what  most  Americans  learn  from  the  news— 
on  television  and  radio  and  in  the  newspa- 
pers—it would  appear  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  aiding  and  abetting  a  military  dicta- 
torship in  EI  Salvador  that  butchers  Ameri- 
can nuns  and  thousands  of  its  own  peasant 
people. 

(The  real  Issues  in  El  Salvador  go  beyond 
which  side  is  the  bigger  butcher.  EI  Salva- 
dor's past  is  different  from  what  you  may 
have  been  told,  and  so  is  its  present.  It  is  a 
country  where  conscientious  reformers  are 
battling  tremendous  odds  In  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  modem  society.  That  El  Salvador 
story  has  been  lost  in  a  propaganda  war 
that  is  l>eing  won  by  Marxist  Insurgents.) 

They  called  El  Salvador's  industrious 
people  the  Israelis  of  Central  America. 
HardworJLlng.  sharp  traders  and— for  Latin 
America— business  innovators. 

On  a  resource-poor  spot  of  land  only  170 
miles  long  and  SO  miles  wide,  split  by  two 
mountain  ranges  and  marlced  with  more 
than  20  volcanoes,  the  approximately  5  mil- 
lion people  of  El  Salvador  created  the  finest 
infrastructure  in  Central  America.  Two  rail- 
roads stretched  across  the  nation,  one  pri- 
vately owned,  one  government  run,  and 
more  than  5.400  miles  of  roads,  nearly  half 
paved,  were  in  place.  There  was  a  good  deep- 
water  port  on  the  Pacific  and  an  interna- 
tional-class airport.  The  most  extensive  use 
of  fertilizer  in  Central  America  produced 
three  strong  export  crops:  coffee,  sugar  and 
cotton.  Before  the  invasion-rebellion,  there 
was  real  progress,  too.  The  industrial  sector 
was  growing  fast  and  so  was  per  capita 
Income.  As  recently  as  1976-78.  gross  domes- 
tic product  ceal  growth  was  averaging  4%. 
and  domestic  investment  was  averaging 
17%. 

Why  then  is  El  Salvador  so  poor,  with 
GDP  per  capita  only  a  fifth  of  Puerto 
Rico's?  Leftists  blame  the  Yanquis  or  cap- 
italism, which  buys  raw  materials  cheaply 
and  sells  back  industrial  goods  dearly. 
That's  not  just  a  myth.  Its  a  bald-faced  lie. 

Others  blame  an  oligarchy  that  controlled 
more  than  its  share  of  the  land  and  wealth. 

But  the  truth  is  El  Salvador  is  poor  be- 
cause It's  a  tiny  overcrowded  country.  The 
population  growth  rate  is  twice  Puerto 
Rico's,  and  the  average  family  size  is  six. 
The  population  density  is  8%  greater  than 
India's— 582  per  square  mile,  against  539  in 
India.  Even  an  ideal  economy  might  be  able 
to  support  a  population  of  at  most  3.5  mil- 
lion to  4  million,  experts  say  El  Salvador. 
1  ..e  so  much  of  the  developing  world,  has 
become  a  victim  of  its  own  progress.  Be- 
cause infant  mortality  shrank  and  life  ex- 
pectancy widened,  the  population  exploded. 
The  industrious  people  of  EI  Salvador  had 
trouble  keeping  ahead  of  their  own  fecundi- 
ty—"the  Malthusian  problem. "  one  expert 
calls  it.  The  war.  meanwhile,  has  destroyed 
the  progress  being  made.  GDP  fell  an  aver- 
age 8.9%  annually  the  past  three  years,  ex- 
ports are  down  22%.  investment  has  col- 
lapsed. 

The  seeds  of  todays  struggle  sprouted  in 
19«9  with  the  so-called  Soccer  War  with 
neighl>oring  Honduras,  says  UCLA  professor 
of  Latin  American  history  James  Wilkie.  an 
acknowledged  expert  on  the  area.  What 
started  as  a  brawl  among  fans  in  a  three- 
game  series  of  national  teams  was  used  as 
an  excuse  by  the  Hondurans  to  expel  thou- 
sands of  Salvadorans  who  had  l)een  squat- 
ters in  Honduras.  It  brought  all  this  pres- 
sure back  on  El  Salvador,  which  could  not 


handle  them. "  says  Wilkie.  and  it  ultimate- 
ly destroyed  the  Central  American  Common 
Market.  It  also  left  a  large  no-man's  land  be- 
tween the  two  countries  where  the  guerril- 
las could  make  a  base. "  That  was  1969.  and 
for  the  next  decade,  while  guerrillas  trained 
in  the  no-man's  land,  the  country  went 
through  the  beginnings  of  political  change 
and  reform. 

Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  then  leader  of  the 
opposition,  probably  won  the  election  of 
1972.  But  the  military  imprisoned  and  then 
deported  Durate.  In  October  of  1979.  howev- 
er, a  group  of  reform-minded  officers  over- 
threw the  goverrunent.  brought  back 
Duarte.  and  early  in  1980  began  a  series  of 
dramatic  economic  moves,  taking  over  the 
largest  farms,  nationalizing  banks  and  ex- 
ports. If  it  was  authoritarian,  it  i^as  pro- 
reform  authoritarianism.  A  New  Deal 
backed  by  force.  The  aim  was  equally  to 
curb  the  left  and  right— Marxist  guerrillas 
who  had  built  their  war  chest  with  kidnap- 
ping and  murder,  and  the  murderous  right- 
wing  forces  of  Roberto  D'Aubuisson.  an  ex 
pelled  army  major,  and  other  security  forces 
abetted  by  some  military  men. 

The  bloodshed  was  unleashed  by  those 
who  opposed  reform.  Those  on  the  right 
wanted  to  keep  the  status  quo  ante.  Those 
on  the  left  wanted  power,  pure  and  simple. 
"The  Salvadoran  people,  as  a  group,  have 
the  best  reputation  In  Central  America  for 
being  productive. "  says  a  U.S.  State  Depart 
ment  official.  "I  have  to  admit  they  also 
have  the  repuUtion  for  being  the  most  vio- 
lent people  around  Central  America,  which 
is  saying  quite  a  lot."' 

Violent  or  not,  history  also  tells  us  that 
small  crowded  nations  can  create  successful 
economics  with  efficient  agriculture  or  in- 
dustrialization or  both  and  a  measure  of 
social  justice  and  disctpUne.  Examples 
abound  from  Belgium  to  Hong  Kong.  That 
type  of  development  is  possible  in  a  free  El 
Salvador  when  peace  comes:  expansion  of 
light  industry  tied  to  leather;  shoes;  other 
labor-intensive  products;  semifinished  prod- 
ucts from  cotton  and  coffee  and  push  into 
new  exports  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

The  linchpin  of  these  hopes  was  the  land 
reform  program,  aimed  at  splitting  the  large 
farms  of  the  wealthy  class  and  creating  a 
new  middle  class  of  freeholders.  So  much 
has  been  done  in  this  regard  that  one  won- 
ders what  the  leftists  really  want— other 
than  power  and  blood. 

So  far.  in  Phase  I  of  the  plan,  326  planU- 
tions  of  1,235  acres  or  more  have  been 
turned  over  to  peasant-owned  private  coop- 
eratives with  nearly  60,000  members.  Phase 
II.  which  was  to  have  confiscated  smaller 
farms— 250  acres  and  up— was  killed  by 
widespread  resistance  and  the  realization 
that  the  owners  were  middle  class,  not 
upper  class.  A  third  phase  of  the  reform, 
the  Land  to  the  Tiller  program,  alms  to  give 
title  to  150.000  tenant  farmers  for  the  small 
plots— up  to  17  acres— they  now  rent. 

"The  land  reform  has  just  about  broken 
the  back  of  the  old  oligarchy."  says  Jack 
Heberle  of  the  AFL-CIO-funded  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development.  The 
land  reform  had  been  the  desire  of  the  cam- 
pesinos  for  the  last  20  years.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  be  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Salvadoran  economic,  political  and 
social  backdrop." 

Mary  Temple,  an  official  of  the  Land 
Council,  a  New  York-based  group  support- 
ing the  land  program,  points  out:  "Success- 
ful land  reform  did  happen  in  Japan. 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea."  It  might  have 
happened  in  Salvador  as  well,  had  not  a  re- 
bellion nurtured  from  outside  disrupted  it. 


There's  another  alternative,  of  course,  the 
Marxist  solution  that  some  Americans  seem 
to  think  makes  sense.  Considering  the  vio- 
lence of  the  civil  war.  a  rebel  victory  prob- 
ably would  bring  on  a  massive  refugee 
flight,  larger,  even,  than  those  of  Cuba  or 
Vietnam,  with  the  regime  eager  to  get  rid  of 
people  and  the  middle  class  fleeing  for  its 
life.  There  would  be  the  usual  military 
buildup,  the  massive  bureaucracy:  land 
reform  would  turn  into  collectivization  and 
industrial  and  farm  production  would  stag- 
nate. 

If  there  is  one  thing  Marxist-Leninists 
hate,  it  is  genuine  social  and  economic 
reform.  Probably  the  leftisU  do  not  really 
think  they  can  seize  power  soon;  but  they 
can  disrupt  reform  and  thus  pave  the  way 
for  their  own  eventual  takeover.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  many  allies  in  the  U.S.. 
the  well-meaning  but  misinformed  or  will- 
fully ignorant  who  prattle  that  Salvador  is 
another  Vietnam.  "The  only  similarity  with 
Vietnam  is  this  erroneous  concept  of  l)Ody 
counts."  says  Wilkie.  who  ediU  the  SUtUti- 
cal  Abstract  of  Latin  America.  "Why  not  say 
its  another  Malaysia,  where  a  democratic 
government  is  trying  to  put  down  insurgents 
armed  from  the  outside?" 

With  a  period  of  relative  peace  following 
the  Mar.  28  elections,  in  which  the  U.S.  is 
counting  on  President  Duarte's  favored 
Christian  Democratic  Party  to  win.  the 
short-term  prospects  for  the  economy  aren't 
all  bad.  The  U.S.  expects  imports  to  increase 
this  year.  U.S.  aid  is  going  to  be  up  sharply 
from  the  $160  million  of  last  year,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  is  expected  to 
produce  another  $50  million.  Given  a  couple 
years  of  sUbility.  a  State  Department 
expert  says,  "people  who  are  still  in  the 
country  and  have  sent  money  out  might 
start  bringing  It  l>ack. " 

'"El  Salvador's  production  capacity,  de- 
spite large-scale  economic  sabotage,  remains 
largely  intact. "  reported  Senators  Claiborne 
Pell  (D-R.I.)  and  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.). 
after  a  trip  there  in  February.  "The  private 
sector,  one  analyst  told  us.  is  on  its  knees 
right  now.  but  not  on  its  back. " 

The  seeds  of  social  justice  and  economic 
progress  have  l>een  planted.  All  they  need  is 
a  little  peace  and  some  time  to  grow. 

"Most  people  want  to  try  a  reasonable 
form  of  democratic  government."  says  Er- 
nesto Rivas-Oallont.  El  Salvador's  ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.S.  "I  think  Central  America 
will  become  more  democratic.""  Unless,  that 
is,  the  American  people  are  persuaded  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  budding  Salvadoran 
democracy. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bethune  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoETFLER)  to  revlse  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Coats,  for  60  minutes.  March  31. 


Mr.  Cheney,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHuGH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  BoNKER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McHuGH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annonzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHuGH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials: ) 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SENATE    BILL.    AND    JOINT    AND 

CONCURRENT        RESOLUTIONS 

REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2166.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  States  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  "Montana:  The  People  Speak ";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.J 
the  week 

1982,  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America,  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  seventieth  anniversary;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoEiTLER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Ms.  Fiedler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHuGH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Levitas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 
Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElDGAR. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  five  instances; 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Ratchpord. 


No.  82-48).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3399.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain service  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  shall  be  counted  as 
service  creditable  toward  retirement  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\"- 
ices. 

3400.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 


Defense  (Research  and  Engineering).  trans- 
Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate  fitting  the  annual  report  of  independent 
eek  of  June  6,  1982,  through  June  12?^  research  and  development  and  bid  and  pro- 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18,  1982.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  12. 
1982.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  recognition  of  the 
1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  diplomatic 
and  trade  relations  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States;  and 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday.  March  17.  1982. 
at  3  p.m. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3398.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  en  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  sale 
of  defense  equipment  to  Egypt  (Transmittal 


posal  costs  pursuant  to  section  203  of  the 
1971  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3401.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Research  and  Engineering),  trans- 
mitting detailed  data  from  which  the 
annual  report  of  independent  research  and 
development  and  bid  and  proposal  costs  was 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  1971 
Department  of  Defense  Aopropriation  Au- 
thorization Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3402.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
training  of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  NATO  member  countries,  Japan.  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3403.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
curement, for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescril)e 
personnel  strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3404.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  4-164.  SUble  and  Reli- 
able Source  of  Revenues  for  WMATA  Act  of 
1982,  "  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3405.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  4-165,  "  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  SUtute  of  LimiUtions  Act 
of  1982,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3406.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  4-166.  "Candy,  Confec- 
tionary. Soft  Drink,  and  Chewing  Gum 
Sales  Tax  Amendment  Act  of  1981."  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3407.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  4-167.  "  Reprograming 
Policy  Act  of  1980  Amendments  Act  of 
1982. "  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3408.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  82-48).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
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Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3409.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Adviser, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112tXa):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3410.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3411.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Small  Business  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  Administration's  annual  report 
under  the  freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3412.  A  letter  ifrom  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchiuige  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  office's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  CK>vemment 
Operations. 

3413.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  (jovem- 
ment  Operations. 

3414.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Labor,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  proposed  computer  match  of  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  beneficiaries 
against  the  Veterans'  Administration  com- 
pensation pension  payment  recipients,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3415.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b<j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3418.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Officer,  National  Science  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  years  1980  and  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b<j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3417.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  donations 
received  and  allocations  made  from  the 
fund  "14x8563  Funds  Contributed  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Indian  Race.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs"  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to 
public  law:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3418.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  deferral 
of  payment  of  the  1981  annual  construction 
charge  installment  due  for  H.  &  R.W.  Irri- 
gation District,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program.  Nebraska,  pursuant  to  section 
17(b)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3419.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
mitting comments  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  the  proposal  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  issue  a  permit  to  construct  an 
entrance  channel  and  commercial  marina 
complex  in  Murrells  Inlet.  Georgetown 
County,  S.C,  pursuant  to  section  202(b>  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


3420.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  13  prospectuses  for  alterations 
at  the  several  identified  locations,  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3421.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Ponce  regional 
water  resources  management.  Puerto  Rico, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-611;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

3422.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  Depart- 
ment's delay  in  completing  a  comprehensive 
program  management  plan  for  wind  energy 
systems  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  submission, 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  Public  Law  96-345; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

3423.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee 
loans  to  refinance  liens  on  mobile  homes 
and  to  purchase  mobile  home  lots;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3424.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  U.S. 
chemical  warfare  deterrence  program  for 
1982  pursuant  to  section  818  of  Public  Law 
94-106;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3425.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Great  Plains  coal 
gasification  project  lo»n  guarantee,  Febru- 
ary 1982,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-238; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Science  and  Technology. 

3426.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  sixth  quarterly 
report  on  biomass  energy  and  alcohol  fuels, 
covering  the  period  ended  December  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  218(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
294:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture, Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

3427.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  tentative  pro- 
posed final  5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  and  gas  leasing  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3428.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  delay  In  issuing  interim  standards 
under  the  building  energy  performance 
standards  program  by  Augiist  1.  1981,  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  94-385;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3429.  A  letter  from  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  for  fiscal  year  1982.  pursuant  to 
section  307(d)(1)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
House  Administration. 

3430.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
transmitting  the  Board"s  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  cover  the  in- 
crease in  the  pay  cap  and  the  4.8-percent 
pay  raise  in  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to 


title  III  of  Public  Law  93-633:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3431.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
transmitting  the  Board's  1983  budget  sub- 
mission, pursuant  to  section  304(b><7)  of 
Public  Law  93-633;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

3432.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of 
1977  for  the  period  October  1.  1980.  through 
September  30.  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
3301  of  Public  Law  96-70;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follow: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms  in  feder- 
ally funded  research  and  development,  and 
to  utilize  Federal  research  and  development 
as  a  base  for  technological  Iruiovation  to 
meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-349,  Pt. 
III).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  small.  Innovative  firms  In  federally 
funded  research  and  development,  and  to 
utilize  Federal  research  and  development  as 
a  base  for  technological  innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my; with  and  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-349. 
Pt.  IV).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  small.  Innovative  firms  in  federally 
funded  research  and  development,  and  to 
utilize  Federal  research  and  development  as 
a  base  for  technological  innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my; (Rept.  No.  97-349,  Pt.  V).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
small,  innovative  firms  in  federally  funded 
research  and  development,  and  to  utilize 
Federal  research  and  development  as  a  base 
for  technological  Innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy;  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  97-349.  Pt.  VI).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms  In 
federally  funded  research  and  development, 
and  to  utilize  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  base  for  technological  innovation 
to  meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to 
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the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-349,  Pt.  VII).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4627  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  April  22,  1982,  for  consideration  of 
such  portions  of  title  IV  of  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  as  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  under  clause  1(1),  rule  XI. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  5836.  A  bill  to  make  miscellaneous 
changes  In  the  tax  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  5837.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  assist- 
ance for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  5838.  A  bill  to  remove  the  column  1 
rate  of  duty  and  fix  the  column  2  rate  of 
duty  on  certain  small  toy  and  novelty  items: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  5839.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  hosiery  knitting  machines:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  5840.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Water  Resources  Policy  and  Development 
Act  of  1982,  to  direct  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  act  as  the  coordinating  body  for 
a  program  of  water  resources  assistance  to 
the  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Conunittees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.    Interior    and    Insular    Af- 
fairs, and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PISH; 
H.R.  5841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  spe- 
cial immigrant  status  for  certain  aliens  clas- 
sified or  previously  classified  as  G-4  nonim- 
migrants and  for  certain  members  of  their 
immediate  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  5842.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  5843.  A  bill  to  recapture  overall  for- 
eign losses  in  termination  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  5844.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery  or  attempted  robbery  of  any 
controlled  substance  from  any  pharmacy:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.R.  5845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  conven- 
tions, et  cetera,  held  on  cruise  ships  docu- 


mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  certain  rules  relating  to  foreign  con- 
ventions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  5846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority for  the  provision  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care  by  contract  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the 
Virgin  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  that  Veter- 
ans' Administration  nurses  who  work  two 
12-hour  regularly-scheduled  tours  of  duty 
over  a  weekend  shall  be  considered  to  have 
worked  a  full  basic  workweek;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  5848.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  recently  enacted  restrictions  on  the 
lump-sum  death  payment  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  In  the  event  of  pre- 
viously executed  written  agreements  with 
funeral   homes,   to   cases   in   which   there 
would    be   surviving   beneficiaries;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  5849.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  shared  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  5850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  make  grants  to  carry 
out  local  programs  to  prevent  community 
crime  and  to  improve  relations  between  resi- 
dents and   personnel   of  law   enforcement 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  5851.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
Federal  penalty  for  cerUin  Federal.  SUte. 
and  local  criminal  violatloris  committed 
while  released  on  Federal.  State,  or  local 
ball,  probation,  parole,  or  other  similar  form 
of  release:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  5852.  A  bill  to  require  administrators 
of  Federal  employment  and  training  serv- 
ices to  secure  commitments  from  employers 
to  employ  individuals  who  complete  specific 
training  programs  provided  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  those  administrators,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  5853.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  voluntary  re- 
duced worktime  as  an  alternative  to  reduc- 
tions in  force  within  the  civil  service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON; 
H.R.    5854.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consider- 
ation of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting 
pretrial    release    conditions,    to    eliminate 
surety  bond,  to  permit  pretrial  detention  of 
certain  offenders,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK; 
H.R.  5855:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deductions 
for  interest  paid  or  incurred  on  loans  in  con- 
nection with  an  unfriendly  takeover,  or  at- 
tempted takeover,  of  a  corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  Indian  lands:  for  the  elimination 


of  small  fractional  interests  in  Indian  lands: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.J.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  altering 
Federal  budget  pr<x:edures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  440.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28.  1982.  as    National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   ST  GERMAIN   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Aitwuit- 
zio.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
FAUifTROY.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.   Blanchard.   Mr.   Hubbard.   Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  EvAifs  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
D'AMOURS.  Mr.  LONDINE.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.   Mattox.   Mr.   Vekto,   Mr.   Bar- 
hard,    Mr.    Garcia.    Mr.    Lowry   of 
Washington,     Mr.     Schttmer.     Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Shomway.  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.    Carman.    Mr.    Wortley,    Mrs. 
Rookema,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.    Dreier,    Mr.    Gephardt,    Mr. 
Dicks,  and  Mr.  Sn-yder): 
H.  Con.  Res.  290  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  that  deposits,  up  to  sUtutorlly 
prescribed  amount.  In  federally  Insured  de- 
pository institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WIRTH    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MiNETA.    Mr.    Pahetta.    Mr.    Aspik. 

and  Mr.  Gephardt)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

the    President    should    submit    a    revised 

budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30.  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

By  Mr.  DYSON  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

BOGGSi: 

H.  Con.  Res.  292.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  President's  prospective  Impoundment  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  for  civil  works;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE): 

H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ac- 
tivities designed  to  desUbilize  or  overthrow 
the  government  of  any  nation  in  Central 
America  are  inappropriate,  and  that  out- 
standing grievances  between  different  na- 
tions of  the  region  should  be  resolved 
through  peaceful  negotiations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 

H.  Res.  392.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  that 
the  President  should  take  all  possible  ac- 
tions to  insure  adequate  funding  for  the 
work-study,  college  student,  financial  assist- 
ance program  based  on  campus;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  . 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 

H.  Res.  393.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  take  no 
action  to  preempt  any  State  law  limiting 
due-on-sale   clauses,   or   any   other  similar 
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provision:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 

H.  Res.  394.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  changes  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUDD: 

H.  Res.  395.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  Members' 
salary  cuts  in  view  of  recent  economic  condi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.  Res.  396.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  a  motion  to  re- 
consider a  voice  vote  on  final  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  adjusts  the  pay  or  affects  the 
limitations  on  outside  earned  income  of 
Members:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.  Res.  397.  Resolution  concerning  the  ob- 
servance by  the  Government  of  Romania  of 
the  human  rights  of  the  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania,  especially  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

291.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  funding  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  Georgetown  and  Port  Royal 
Harbors.  S.C:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

292.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
tax  advantages  from  Investing  in  residential 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

293.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  nuclear  weapons:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

294.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Utah,  relative  to  nuclear  test- 
ing: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

295.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  the  Apa- 
lachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint  Rivers  water- 
way system:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS: 
H.R.  5857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Birsen 
Yurtseven:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  5858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mocatta 
Si  Goldsmid.  Ltd.,  Sharps.   Plxley  &  Co.. 
Ltd..  and  Primary  MeUI  &  Mineral  Corp.:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILER: 
H.R.  5859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivel  Pal- 
miter:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 


sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Loeffler. 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  151:  Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Dymally  and  Mr.  Gcjden- 

SON. 

H.R.  1376:  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr  Lee. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ginn. 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Beard. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  3117:  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  D' Amours,  and  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. 

H.R.  3355:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 

H.R.  3752:  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Dwyer.  and 
Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  3998:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER.  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  4592:  Mr.  Santini. 

H.R.  4830:  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Dymally.  and 
Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  5086:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  5133:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  DwYER.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon. Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Strat- 
TON.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  McKin- 
NBY,  Mr.  Ektel.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Fdrd  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Moakuy,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5137:  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Bereuter.  and 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
KoGOvsEK.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Swin.  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  5211:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  5318:  Mr.  Goodlino. 

H.R.  5332:  Mr.  Heftel  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  5346:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  FiTHiAN,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
WoLPB,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
LuNDiNK.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  5414:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  5416:  Mr.  Snyder. 

H.R.  5428:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  5439:  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Synar.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Anthony,  M-s.  Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Walgrkn,  Mr.  Conte.  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  5448:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  5457:  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  5459:  Mr.  Zablocki. 


H.R.  5540:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wright,  and 
Mr.  Zeferbtti. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  5584:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Bliley.  and 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

H.R.  5585:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  5699:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  5729:  Mr.  F^enzel. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Howard.  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly. Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr. 
Gradison. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mrs.  Heckler. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  and  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  434:  Mr.  DeLuco.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Bolling.  and 
Mr.  Fary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Corco 
ran.  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr, 
WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Zefer 
ETTi.  Mr.  Skclton.  Mr.  Nelligan.  and  Mr. 
Livingston. 

H.  Con.  Res.  251:  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor 
nia.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr 
FooLiETTA,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr 
Edgar.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Faunt 
ROY,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr 
Mattox,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.  Res.  269:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr 
Kildee.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr 
Yatron,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Liv 
inoston. 

H.  Res.  374:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr 
James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Clay. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  265:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

373.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
N.Y..  relative  to  telephone  rates:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Rabbi  Rafael  G.  Grossman, 
Senior  Rabbi,  Baron  Hirsch  Congrega- 
tion, Memphis,  Tenn.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  G-d  and  G-d  of  our  fathers, 
who,  in  time  of  trial  and  tribulation, 
sustains  us  with  loving  kindness  and 
mercies  that  never  fail.  Unto  Thee,  G- 
d  of  all  that  lives,  do  we  submit  this 
petition  of  prayer.  As  we  stand  in  this 
august  Chamber,  which  is  man's 
shrine  of  democracy  and  freedom,  we 
ask  that  You  inspire  the  hearts  of  our 
legislators  with  wisdom  and  profound 
love,  as  Thy  servants  here  wrestle  with 
problems  that  affect  the  weal  and  woe 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world.  In  times 
fraught  with  peril  and  saddled  with 
designs  of  evil  men,  who  blaspheme 
Thy  name  and  Thy  word,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  give  strength  unto  this  Nation 
so  that  its  banner  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice will  prevail  throughout  this  land 
and  every  land. 

Thou,  who  has  given  unto  America 
prophets  of  freedom,  who  were  the  in- 
carnation of  the  blessings  of  democra- 
cy, decency  and  justice,  as  Thou  hast 
spoken  on  Mount  Sinai  of  old,  which 
has  made  this  Nation  a  light  unto  all, 
bring,  we  pray  Thee,  this  light  unto 
every  darkened  comer  of  man's  heart. 
Let  our  bells  of  liberty  ring  loud  for 
the  tired  and  hungry,  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed who  yearn  to  be  free.  This 
Nation  gives  haven  to  G-d's  children 
and  binds  the  wounds  of  their  broken 
hearts.  This  Nation  which  kindled  the 
fires  of  hope  for  all  people  who  sur- 
vived man's  most  beastly  acts.  Six  mil- 
lion were  armihilated  for  the  sole 
reason  of  their  faith  and  birth.  Mil- 
lions more  have  suffered  cruelty  t^nly 
because  hate  reigned.  To  the  chil(iren 
of  the  martyred  and  abused,  America 
said  we  shall  help  you  and  you  shall 
have  a  land  and  a  friend.  For  we  the 
American  people  are  our  brothers' 
keepers. 

Yes,  dear  G-d,  America  is  a  nation 
and  a  hope,  a  dream  and  a  symbol.  It 
symbolizes  Your  love  for  all  of  us,  that 
you  gave  a  land  whose  flag  is  red, 
white  and  blue:  not  all  red,  not  all 
white,  not  all  blue;  not  all  Catholic, 
not  all  Protestant,  not  all  Jew,  but 
every  faith,  every  creed,  every  race, 
and  every  way.  Today  some  despair; 
today  some  doubt  and  though  "weep- 


ing endures  the  night,"  and  as  sure  as 
morning  dispells  the  darkness,  so  shall 
the  L-rd  bless  this  land  of  the  free 
with  a  new  dawning  and  a  new  Sun, 
whose  light  will  pierce  the  darkest 
clouds  of  human  hate  and  enmity,  out 
of  which  shall  shine  forth  the  great 
American  ideal,  and  it  shall  proclaim 
hope  and  brotherhood  from  sea  to 
shining  sea,  from  behind  curtains  of 
iron  and  chambers  of  incarceration. 
May  the  leaders  of  this  land,  its  people 
and  ideals,  behold  for  all  of  us  that 
day  when  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
believe  in  Thee  are  fulfilled,  as  G-d's 
salvation  will  be  brought  to  the  ends 
of  the  Earth.  "And  all  nations  which 
Thou  hast  made,  shall  come  before 
Thee,  O  L-rd,  and  give  honor  to  Thy 
name."— Psalms  86:  9.  Thy  name  is  Jus- 
tice, liberty  and  righteousness. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RABBI  RAFAEL  GROSSMAN, 
GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
Rabbi  Grossman  to  the  Senate  as  our 
guest  chaplain.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  him  here  and  to  hear  his  inspira- 
tional prayer.  It  is  a  special  honor  for 
me  to  welcome  him  as  a  fellow  Tennes- 
sean. 

I  understand  that  Rabbi  Grossman 
is  celebrating  the  25tl^  anniversary  of 
his  investiture  and  ordination  as  a 
rabbi.  We  congratulate  him  for  that. 


guished  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  will  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, £is  previously  ordered,  to  extend 
not  past  11  a.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  10  min- 
utes each. 

At  11  a.m.,  also  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  391,  the  In- 
telligence Identities  Protection  Act  of 
1981.  and  will  continue  to  debate  that 
matter  until  12  noon,  at  which  time 
the  Senate  will  recess  until  2  p.m.,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  require- 
ments of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  caucuses  of  an  official  nature, 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  1 2  NOON  TO  3  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  President,  is  there  an  order  now 
for  the  Senate  to  recess  from  12  noon 
until  2  p.m.?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Arjcstrong).  The  Chair  advises  the 
majority  leader  that  the  order  has  not 
been  entered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  for  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  2 
p.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1981.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  complete  its 
action  on  this  measure  today. 

I  encourage  the  managers  on  both 
sides  and  the  principal  sponsors  of 
amendments  to  consider  the  possibili- 
ty of  time  limitations  which  will 
produce  that  result. 

There  are  other  important  matters 
which  must  be  attended  to  by  the 
Senate  this  day  and  beyond,  and  I 
hope  we  can  have  final  disposition  of 
this  measure  -before  this  calendar  day 
is  over. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ADDRESS 
BEFORE  JOINT  SESSION  OF 
THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  my  home  State  of  Tennessee, 
President  Reagan  delivered  an  uplift- 
ing and  determined  speech  before  the 
State  assembly.  He  said: 

Ours  is  not  a  negative  administration 
trying  to  turn  back  the  clock,  our  goal  is  to 
undo  the  damage  of  the  big-taxing,  big- 
spending    policies    that    have   put    average 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Americans  of  every  race  and  creed,  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  into  the  financial 
bind  they  feel  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  these 
words,  and  I  want  to  once  again  ex- 
press my  pleasure  at  the  President's 
visit  to  Tennessee;  all  of  us  there  hope 
he  will  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  President's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  address  follows: 
Tbxt  or  Rkmarks  by  the  Presidei«t  to  a 

Joint  Session  or  the  Tennessee  State 

Legislature 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  In  Tennessee— 
your  motto  is.  "America  At  Its  Best."  which 
is  why  all  Americans  will  be  proud  when 
Tennessee  plays  host  to  the  world  this 
summer  at  the  Knoxville  World's  Pair.  And 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  in  Nash- 
ville, the  world's  center  for  bluegrass  and 
country  music— where  Minnie  Pearl  and 
Roy  Acuff  live,  and  where  the  Oak  Ridge 
Boys  have  made  their  fortune. 

It  is  an  honor  to  come  to  the  home  State 
of  my  good  friend  Howard  Baker,  who  has 
led  the  U.S.  Senate  so  ably  and  whose  lead- 
ership is  key  to  the  bipartisan  coalition  we 
must  have  to  bring  progress  to  our  Nation. 
Together,  with  the  rest  of  your  fine  con- 
gressional delegation  and  your  Innovative 
State  leadership,  we  have  the  chance  to 
make  government  work  again— to  finally  get 
it  off  our  backs  and  out  of  our  pockets.  And 
let  me  add  a  special  thank  you  to  Repre- 
senUtive  John  Bragg  for  his  help  in  work- 
ing out  our  Pederal  initiative. 

You  know,  flying  in  here  thU  afternoon, 
looking  out  over  your  beautiful  countryside, 
bordered  by  the  blue  Smokies  on  one  side 
and  Old  Man  River  on  the  other.  I  was  re- 
minded of  how  many  great  leaders  this 
State  has  shaped,  and  how  much  our  coun- 
try has  relied  on  them.  Some  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  heroes— Davy  Crockett,  John 
Sevier,  Sam  Houston  and  Andrew  Jackson- 
all  were  Tennessee  Volunteers.  Its  a  history 
to  be  proud  of. 

All  were  known  for  their  bravery  and  re- 
sourcefulness but  chief  among  them  was  the 
man  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today. 
The  first  U.S.  President  to  be  bom  in  a  log 
cabin,  Jackson  spoke  for  the  average  citizen 
and  fought  the  vested  interests.  Just  a  few 
hours  ago  I  laid  a  wreath  on  his  grave. 

It  was  Jackson  who  reminded  us,  "One 
man  with  courage  makes  a  majority. " 
Throughout  his  stormy  life,  he  lived  by  that 
motto,  defending  his  honor,  our  Union  and 
the  inalienable  rights  of  every  American  cit- 
izen, regardless  of  station. 

"The  eyes  of  all  nations  are  fixed  on  our 
Republic.  .  .  .  Great  is  the  stake  placed  in 
our  hands;  great  is  the  responsibility  which 
must  rest  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes.  " 

Those  are  Andrew  Jackson's  words,  but 
they  still  ring  true.  You  and  I  have  come  to 
office  in  a  time  of  crisis  for  our  country.  But 
we  are  working  our  way  out  of  an  inherited 
economic  mess  that  Is  the  worst  this  coun- 
try has  seen  in  the  last  40  years. 

Our  Pederal  Government  has  become  so 
bloated  and  fat  that  Jackson  would  not  rec- 
ognize it.  Lines  of  responsibility  between 
the  levels  of  government  have  blurred 
beyond  distinction.  The  Ux  and  spend  poli- 
cies of  the  past  have  dragged  this  economy 
into  a  painful  recession,  throwing  millions 


of  Americans  out  of  work,  and  sending  in- 
terest rates  soaring. 

We  have  strayed  far  from  the  path  blazed 
for  us  by  this  frontier  President  who  l>e- 
lieved  so  much  in  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  the  common  man.  We  got  in  this  predica- 
ment precisely  because  our  leaders  forgot 
what  you  luiow  so  well  in  Tennessee;  that 
we  built  this  Nation  on  individual  genius, 
courage  and  effort.  Our  greatness  comes 
from  the  kind  of  character  found  in  the 
people  who  made  their  homes  in  the  hills 
and  fields  of  Tennessee,  not  from  the  handi- 
work of  professional  spenders  dispensing 
the  Pederal  dole  in  Washington,  D.C. 

We've  gone  astray  from  our  first  princi- 
ples. The  Pederal  Government  has.  at  great 
cost,  been  attempting  to  perform  tasks  that 
are  not  its  proper  function.  Those  who  led 
us  down  that  path  had  good  intentions. 
They  just  didn't  see  how  far  they  were 
taking  us  from  the  Constitution.  So  today 
we  seek  to  restore  the  Tenth  Amendment, 
which  says  the  Pederal  Government  will  do 
only  those  things  called  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  other  [>owers  shtUl  remain  with 
the  States  or  the  people. 

Governments  first  duty  is  to  protect  the 
people,  not  run  their  lives. 

While  the  Pederal  Government  has  been 
assuming  an  ever-larger  role  in  our  daily 
lives,  it  has  devoted  a  smaller  and  smaller 
portion  of  its  resources  to  the  one  area  for 
which  it  is  clearly,  solely  responsible:  our 
national  defense. 

Nothing  tells  the  story  half  so  well  as  our 
changing  budget  priorities.  In  1962,  defense 
spending  took  46  percent  of  all  Pederal 
spending,  while  social  programs  accounted 
for  29  percent.  Today  those  numbers  have 
been  reversed.  Today.  29  percent  of  the 
budget  is  for  defense  while  more  than  50 
percent  is  spent  on  the  social  programs  that 
mushroomed  during  the  Great  Society. 

In  the  last  10  years.  Pederal  spending  has 
increased  more  than  300  percent.  Medicaid 
and  medicare  have  gone  up  by  more  than 
500  percent.  Pood  stamps,  in  15  years,  have 
increased  by  16.000  percent.  While  this  was 
going  on,  our  soldiers  were  cannibalizing 
equipment  for  spare  parts  and  the  readiness 
of  our  armed  forces  began  to  decline. 

I  grew  up  in  the  Depression.  I  watched 
one  Christmas  Eve  as  my  father  opened 
what  he  thought  was  a  greeting  from  his 
boss  only  to  find  that  he  was  fired.  I  know 
the  humiliation  every  family  feels  when  the 
head  of  the  household  can't  find  work,  and 
I  know  there  are  times  when  only  Govern- 
ment can  help. 

But  let  us  not  confuse  the  Ideals  that 
launched  the  last  40  years  of  uncontrolled 
Government  growth  with  the  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  that  has  resulted.  We  must 
recognize  the  good  we  have  done,  but  also 
the  damage  that  Is  mounting  so  fast  we  soon 
may  be  unable  to  undo  It. 

These  are  not  easy  times  for  any  of  us— 
whether  we're  elected  officials  trying  to  do 
our  best  for  the  people  we  serve,  or  average 
working  Americans  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  and  build  a  better  future.  But  that's 
exactly  why  this  is  such  an  important  time 
for  us  and  our  country.  It  has  fallen  to  our 
generation  in  our  day  to  make  basic  choices 
and  right  basic  wrongs  that  will  affect  not 
only  our  futures,  but  the  futures  of  so  many 
American  generations  to  come. 

To  the  young  couple  who  wants  to  buy 
their  own  home  but  can't  afford  today's  In- 
terest rates,  I  have  a  simple  message:  Our 
whole  program  for  economic  recovery  Is 
geared  to  a  healthier  economy   that   will 


have  lower  interest  rates  and  make  the 
dream  of  your  own  home  come  true. 

To  the  laborer  looking  for  work  in  a  tight 
Job  market:  It  isn't  easy  today,  because 
we're  suffering  from  generations  of  Govern- 
ment over-taxing  and  over-spending.  Our 
whole  program  Is  geared  to  generating  new 
Jobs  and  new  opportunity  for  you  and  for  all 
the  working  people  of  this  Nation. 

To  the  pensioners  and  senior  citizens  who 
are  pinched  by  inflation:  We've  finally 
begun  to  break  the  bacU  of  Inflation.  I 
promise  you.  we  are  going  to  hold  the  line 
on  Government  spending  and  taxing  so  that 
Inflation  will  never  again  become  a  night- 
mare for  the  working  and  retired  people  of 
America. 

To  the  young  and  the  disadvantaged  of 
our  country  who  may  fear  that  Goverrmient 
is  "turning  its  back  "  on  them:  We  are  not. 
We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  create  an 
economy  and  a  society  In  which  there  are 
work  and  opportunity  for  all  who  are  willing 
to  try,  compassion  for  those  who  cannot, 
upward  mobility  for  all  who  still  dream  the 
American  dream. 

Ours  Is  not  a  negative  Administration 
trying  to  turn  back  the  clock.  That's  what 
some  of  our  opponents  would  like  to  do— to 
go  back  to  the  bankrupt  policies  of  the  past. 
Our  goal  Is  to  undo  the  damage  of  the  big- 
taxing,  big-spending  policies  that  have  put 
average  Americans  of  every  race  and  creed, 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  into  the  fi- 
nancial bind  they  feel  today. 

We  are  determined  to  change  things  for 
the  better— to  make  America  work  again. 
But  we  can't  do  that  through  more  spending 
and  more  taxing— that's  how  we  got  into 
this  mess.  We've  got  to  return  to  the  people 
more  of  the  resources  that  have  been  gob- 
bled up  by  big  Government. 

Our  policy  isn't  a  narrow  party  position  or 
some  vague  theory— It's  common  sense  and 
it  is  humanitarian.  It  Is  designed  to  help 
people,  not  special  Interests.  In  or  out  of 
Government. 

The  budget  monster  has  been  raging  out 
of  control.  We  have  proposed  a  plan  to  rein 
It  In,  to  cut  back  the  growth  of  spending. 
We  welcome  any  proposal  to  cut  even  more, 
as  long  as  It  doesn't  Jeopardize  our  security. 
We  can  no  longer  choose  lietween  national 
security  and  national  welfare.  The  two  have 
become  one  and  the  same. 

We  must  strive  to  balance  the  budget,  of 
course,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  our  freedom. 
America's  survival  requires  that  we  go  for- 
ward with  our  defense  spending  program. 
The  most  sobering  experience  I've  had  In 
this  Job  Is  learning  of  the  growing  danger 
that  we  face.  Even  with  the  budget  we  have 
proposed,  we  will  not  begin  to  close  the  gap 
with  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  middle  of 
this  decade— or  later. 

We  in  America  seek  to  live  in  peace.  War 
is  repugnant,  and  we  are  rightly  awed  by 
forces  of  nuclear  destruction  in  the  world 
today.  When  I  accepted  my  party's  nomina- 
tion for  this  office.  I  said  we  must  not  be 
naive  or  foolish.  Pour  times  in  my  lifetime 
America  has  gone  to  war.  sending  its  young 
men  to  die  on  foreign  soil,  and  never  once 
did  we  go  to  war  because  we  were  too  strong. 
Our  challenge  today  Is  to  ensure  that  for- 
eign aggressors  are  not  templed  again  by  a 
false  perception  of  American  weakness. 

We  have  made  clear  our  commitment  to 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world,  and  our 
willingness  to  negotiate  mutual  arms  reduc- 
tion with  potential  adversaries.  But  no 
American  President  must  ever  sit  across  the 
negotiating  table  from  someone  dedicated  to 
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the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life  unless  our 
military  strength  is  such  that  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Uble  have  a  reason— a 
good  reason— to  legitimately  negotiate  a  re- 
duction of  weapons  for  their  own  feeling  of 
security. 

It  is  being  argued  that  we  should  cut  de- 
fense spending  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Well,  If 
we  eliminated  all  of  the  major  weapons  pro- 
grams that  are  scheduled,  we  would  reduce 
next  year's  deficit  by  only  $6.5  billion  in  our 
$3  trillion  economy.  Most  of  the  money  in 
our  defense  budget  is  not  for  newfangled 
equipment  or  the  latest  in  weaponry.  Most 
of  it  will  go  for  essential  manpower,  mainte- 
nance and  readiness.  The  American  people 
expect  their  planes  to  fly,  their  ships  to  sail 
and  their  helicopters  to  sUy  aloft.  There 
will  be  no  retreat  in  the  commitment  of  this 
Administration  to  make  sure  that  they  do. 

There  are  others  who  say  the  only  way  to 
balance  the  budget  is  to  raise  your  taxes. 
Our  taxes  went  up  by  more  than  200  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years.  And  during  those 
10  years  we  ran  up  the  biggest  string  of 
budget  deficits  in  our  history.  How  can  they 
believe  It  would  be  any  different  now? 

Oppressive  taxation  Is  like  a  ball  and 
chain  on  our  economy,  weighing  it  down  by 
discouraging  initiative,  by  punishing  hard 
work,  by  making  investment  no  longer 
worth  the  risk. 

When  President  Johnson  asked  for  in- 
creased taxes  to  balance  the  budget,  he  had 
a  surplus  that  first  year.  But  within  2  years, 
the  deficits  were  back,  big  as  ever.  Quick 
fixes  are  not  the  answer  to  what  ails  our 
economy. 

We  think  we  have  replaced  patchwork 
policy  with  a  long-term  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  will  work  if  we  can  find 
the  courage  and  patience  to  let  it  work. 

Last  year  an  ovewhelming  majority  of  the 
Congress  Joined  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  cut 
taxes,  cut  the  budget,  cut  regulations  and 
begin  the  process  of  returning  power  and  re- 
sources to  the  SUtes.  Today,  an  informal 
poll  reveals  that  some  who  didn't  support 
that  effort  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  fur- 
ther cuts  we  believe  must  be  made,  they  are 
talking  of  adding  almost  $30  billion  to  the 
proposed  budget.  At  the  same  time,  they 
would  raise  taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  American  people  are  already  Uxed  up 
to  their  eyeballs.  Our  budget  deficit  didn't 
come  about  because  we're  not  taxing 
enough.  We've  got  a  deficit  because  we 
spend  too  much. 

I  haven't  given  up  on  a  balanced  budget.  I 
still  believe,  as  I  have  since  we  started 
spending  more  than  we  took  in,  that  deficits 
have  been  a  plague  on  our  economy.  But  the 
cure  lies  in  reducing  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment, in  controlling  programs  that  hereto- 
fore have  been  labeled  "uncontrollable." 

I  want  to  erase  the  red  ink  from  the 
bottom  line  of  our  budget,  but  not  by  taking 
more  money  from  the  working  people  in 
order  to  do  it.  We  must  not  raise  taxes  on 
men  and  women  who  are  already  taking  pay 
cuts  Just  to  keep  their  Jobs. 

Many  of  the  same  people  who  want  to 
raise  your  taxes,  who  don't  believe  you 
should  be  able  to  keep  a  little  more  of  your 
own  money,  also  don't  trust  you  to  run  your 
own  affairs.  These  same  people,  who  over 
the  decades  have  pushed  this  country  to  the 
point  of  economic  collapse,  don't  trust  you 
to  show  compassion  to  your  needy  or  justice 
to  your  disadvantaged.  They  consider  sUte- 
houses  such  as  this  one  to  be  the  backwater 
of  American  politics. 
I've  got  news  for  them.  Here  in  Tennessee 


you've  always  had  a  balanced  budget.  You 
tell  me  who  is  the  better  manager. 

Por  too  long  too  many  of  our  leaders  have 
been  afraid  to  trust  the  people  who  sent 
them  to  office.  As  they  hoarded  power  in 
Washington,  our  economy  came  unglued, 
our  productivity  sank  and  unemployment 
hit  the  roof.  Currents  of  dissatisfaction  are 
running  deep  in  this  land.  Those  who  Ignore 
them  do  so  at  their  peril.  The  Naysayers— 
those  who  are  resisting  our  drive  to  return 
our  Government  and  our  economy  to  the 
people— are  defending  the  status  quo,  and  as 
we  all  know  "status  quo "  is  Latin  for  the 
mess  we're  in. 

A  citizen  with  a  problem  should  be  able  to 
take  a  bus  to  city  hall  for  an  answer.  He 
shouldn't  have  to  take  a  jet  to  Washington. 
Removing  the  possibility  of  solving  prob- 
lems where  they  occur,  forcing  Americans  to 
accept  the  dictates  of  a  faraway  bureaucra- 
cy, has  to  be  one  of  the  more  serious  mis- 
takes of  this  century. 

We  have  proposed  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
plan  to  restore  accountability  to  Govern- 
ment. It  includes  the  transfer  to  the  States 
of  more  than  40  Pederal  programs  in  the 
areas  of  education,  transportation,  commu- 
nity development  and  social  services.  And 
we  want  to  send  back  the  tax  sources  to  pay 
for  them,  as  well.  The  centerpiece  of  the 
proposal  is  the  almost  dollar-for-dollar  swap 
of  two  of  the  largest  areas  of  welfare.  The 
Pederal  Government  would  take  over  medic- 
aid in  exchange  for  State  assumption  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  and 
food  stamps. 

This  proposal  is  still  in  the  planning 
stages.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  the  weelcs  and  months  ahead  as 
we  develop  the  deUils  and  discuss  the  alter- 
natives that  will  make  it  work.  But  there  is 
one  aspect  on  which  all  should  be  clear:  We 
will  not  turn  our  backs  on  people,  communi- 
ties or  States  in  need  of  help.  We  will  not 
create  winners  and  losers,  turning  States 
and  regions  against  each  other.  Our  goal 
has  been  and  will  remain  to  bring  prosperity 
to  all  Americans  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try. We  will  hold  fast  to  the  guarantees  of 
equal  justice  and  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  will  protect  those  precious  civil 
rights  that  define  what  it  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  young  Senator  from 
Tennessee  rose  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  said.  "I  believe  .  .  . 
the  most  urgent  .  .  .  problem  confronting 
this  Republic  today  Is  the  threat  to  the  tra- 
ditional system  of  federalism."  Such  a 
system,  he  said,  has  produced  the  most  good 
for  the  most  people  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  The  future  of  the  country  depends 
on  our  ability  to  preserve  this  idea  of  part- 
nership. 

The  Senator  was  Howard  Baker,  and  his 
helper  at  the  time  was  an  up-and-coming 
congressional  aide  by  the  name  of  Lamar  Al- 
exander. 

Nearly  140  years  before  Howard  made  his 
plea  in  the  Senate,  another  Tennessean  rose 
In  Washington  to  speak  on  the  same  sub- 
ject—Andrew Jackson.  Nowhere  was  the 
forthrlghtness  for  which  he  was  famous 
more  evident  than  at  that  Jefferson  Day 
banquet  In  the  spring  of  1830.  Rumors  of  se- 
cession swept  the  city.  In  the  crowded  ban- 
quet room  of  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel.  24 
men  rose  to  toast  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Then  the  President  rose  to  his 
ramrod-straight  six-feet-one.  and,  beneath 
his  thick  brush  of  iron-grey  hair,  his  eyes 


fixed  as  bright  and  fierce  as  an  eagle's  on 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

He  said.  "Our  Pederal  Union— it  must  be 
preserved!" 

They  were  only  seven  words,  but  they 
were  among  the  most  Important  any  Ameri- 
can has  ever  spoken. 

As  history  passes  we  find  our  system  of 
goverrmient  pulled  and  twisted  first  in  this 
direction  and  then  in  that.  Jackson's  con- 
temporaries sought  to  destroy  it  by  tipping 
the  balance  too  far  toward  the  States.  In 
our  time  it  is  threatened  by  those  who 
would  place  all  the  weight  in  a  centralized 
National  Government. 

Like  Jackson  we  must  cleave  to  that  well- 
charted  course  first  laid  out  for  us  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  Like  Jackson  we  must 
govern  through  coalition,  trusting  In  the 
people  who  sent  us  to  office. 

In  this  time  when  we  and  our  people  are 
so  severely  tested,  it  will  help  to  remember 
the  courage  President  Jackson  could 
summon  from  the  convictions  In  his  heart. 
Let  us  draw  on  the  same  strength  as  we  face 
the  hard  decisions  ahead,  as  we  withstand 
the  swirling  tides  of  changing  political 
trend.  Like  Jackson,  let  us  simply  do  what  is 
right  to  preserve  our  Pederal  Union,  which 
Is  in  fact  a  federation  of  sovereign  SUtes. 
This  Is  the  last  best  hope  of  man  on  Earth. 


POEM  RECITED  AT  THE  FUNER- 
AL OP  FORMER  SENATOR 
CASE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem  was  recited  at  the  funeral 
of  Senator  Clifford  Case  of  New 
Jersey.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  when  I 
say  that  he  will  truly  be  missed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  poem  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

On  a  Public  Occasion 
(By  Archibald  MacLelsh) 
Rinsing  our  mouths  with  praise    .  . 
Tin  cup, 
limestone  spring  In  the  cool  of  the  mlntbed 

Earlier  generations  knew  this  place, 

made  their  way  through  the  fern.  We  have 

forgotten  it; 
we    have    kepi    to    the    streeU   too    long. 

tongues 
stale,  hearts  thirsty. 

Listen  to  me! 

God's  will  in  the  world  If  we  could  learn  It, 

test   It   on   our   lips,   would   taste   of 

praise. 
Why  else  should  the  world  be  beautiful? 

Why  should  the 
leaves  look  as  they  do,  the  light,  the  water? 
Rinsing  our  mouths  with  praise  of  a  good 

man  .  .  . 
I  say  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  say 
a  good  man  in  a  bad  time. 
All  times  are  bad  when  the  man  falls  them. 
I  say: 

A  good  man  in  a  time  when  men  are 
scarce,  when  the  intelligent  foregather, 
follow  each  other  around  in  the  fog  like 
sheep,  bleat  in  the  rain,  complain 
because  Godot  never  comes,  because 
all  life  is  a  tragic  absurdity- Sisyphus 
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sweating  away  at  his  rock,  and  the  rock 

wont— because  freedom  and  dignity  .  .  . 

Oh,  weep,  they  say.  for  freedom  and  dignity! 

You're  not  free:  its  your  grandfather's  itch 
you're  scratching. 

You  have  no  dignity:  you're  not  a  man. 

you're  a  rat  in  a  vat  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

you  think  you've  chosen  the  rewards:  you 
haven't: 

the  rewards  have  chosen  you. 

Aye!  Weep! 

Rinsing  our  mouths  with  praise  of  a  good 

man 
In  a  time  when  men  are  scarce,  when  the 

Word 
chirps  like  a  cricket  on  the  cellar  floor 
on  the  stone— when  the  mind  maunders  .  .  . 

A  good  man!  Look  at  him  there  against  the 
time! 

He  saunters  along  to  his  place  in  the  world's 
weather. 

lights  his  pipe,  hitches  his  pants. 

talks  back  to  accepted  opinion. 

Congressional  Committees  hear  him  say: 

"Not  what  you  think:  what  you  haven't 
thought  of." 

He  addresses  Presidents.  He  says: 

■'Governments  even  now  still  have  to 
govern: 

no  one  is  going  to  invent  a  self-governing 
holocaust." 

The  Pentagon  receives  his  views: 

"science."  he  says,  "is  no  substitute  for 
thought. 

Miracle  drugs  perhaps;  not  miracle  wars." 

Adviser  to  Presidents,  the  papers  call  him. 

Adviser.  I  say.  to  the  young. 

It's  the  young  who  need  competent  friends, 
bold  companions 

honest  men  who  won't  run  out, 

won't  write  off  mankind,  sell  up  the  coun- 
try. 

quit,  the  venture.  Jibe  the  ship. 

I  love  this  man. 

I  rinse  my  mouth  with  his  praise  in  a  fright- 
ened time. 

The  taste  in  the  cup  is  of  mint, 

of  spring  water. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  requirement  for  my  time 
under  the  standing  order,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accommodate  the  request 
of  any  Senator  for  time.  I  see  no  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  will  consult  with  the  minority 
leader  as  to  whether  he  wants  to 
retain  that  time.  If  I  can  reserve  that 
time. 

I  understand  that  the  minority 
leader  will  permit  me  to  use  approxi- 
mately 2  minutes  of  his  time,  and  I 
will  now  proceed. 


RABBI  RAPAEL  GROSSMAN, 
GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Rabbi 
Grossman  for  his  prayer  this  morning. 
It  was  a  moving  praVer.  He  briefly 
mentioned  the  holocaust  in  Europe,  in 
which  6  million  Jews  were  exterminat- 
ed—a terrible,  terrible  action. 

It  Is  a  matter  some  of  us  have  been 
addressing  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Senate,  because  we  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  Genocide 
Treaty,  the  adoption  of  which  this 
country  has  secured  before  the  United 
Nations,  unanimously,  in  1949:  and  it 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  32 
years  longer  than  any  other  treaty  in 
history. 

I  hope  that  the  helpful  words  of  the 
distinguished  Rabbi  Grossman  from 
Tennessee  will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  to  begin  to  move  to  address  that 
treaty,  which  movement  is  long  over- 
due. 


TRAGEDY  IN  EAST  TIMOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  of  genocide  Is  not  some  forgot- 
ten relic  of  World  War  II  and  the  Nazi 
Holocaust.  There  is  no  question  that 
that  was  the  worst  example  of  geno- 
cide In  history.  In  this  era  of  great 
technological  progress,  human  nature 
has  not  changed.  Those  who  would 
disrupt  or  destroy  entire  peoples,  for 
whatever  reason,  have  found  their 
work  criminally  easy.  Prom  Nicaragua 
to  Iran,  from  the  Miskito  Indians  to 
the  Bahals.  the  testimony  Is  plain:  Op- 
pressors apparently  feel  they  can  act 
without  fear  of  retribution,  without 
the  concern  that  someday  they  might 
l)e  brought  to  justice. 

Just  recently,  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  reminded  us  of  the 
plight  of  East  Timor.  Six  years  ago. 
the  Indonesians  Invaded  this  formerly 
Independent  nation,  using  American 
arms.  Since  then,  nearly  100,000  E^t 
Timorese  have  died,  either  directly 
from  war  or  Indirectly  from  starvation. 
That  number  is  one-sixth  of  East 
Timor's  population— a  number  of  im- 
comprehensible  proportions. 

Even  today  the  dying  continues.  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  recounts 
charges  that  "farmers  were  used  as  a 
'humsui  fence'  to  keep  (Timorese)  re- 
sistance fighters  and  their  families  on 
the  run."  Of  course,  this  took  the 
farmers  away  from  their  fields,  and 
now  it  seems  likely  that  starvation  will 
once  again  wipe  out  a  large  section  of 
East  Timor's  population. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  live  is  by 
definition  the  most  precious  of  human 
rights. 

If  there  is  any  value  which  Congress 
should  find  of  extreme  Importance.  It 
is  human  life.  That  is  the  first  priori- 
ty. It  is  a  right  too  often  denied  such 


people  as  those  of  East  Timor.  But  it 
Is  a  right  that  the  United  States,  as 
leader  of  the  free  world,  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  champion. 

America  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  human  rights. 
Yet.  inexplicably,  since  1949.  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  the  one 
human  rights  covenant  that  deals  with 
this  most  basic  right  to  live— the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  we  delayed  acting  so  long  on  a 
treaty. 

One  wonders  why  the  Senate  has 
not  ratified  this  treaty.  All  legal  argu- 
ments against  it  have  been  refuted  by 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  would  serve  our 
best  international  interests,  would 
rebut  Soviet  charges  of  U.S.  hypocrisy, 
and  would  improve  our  relations  with 
the  Third  World.  It  is  supported  by 
every  religious  denomination.  Yet. 
most  importantly,  the  treaty  is  a  sig- 
nificant moral  statement.  With  so 
many  people  under  attack  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  with  people  like 
the  East  Timorese  constantly  faced 
with  the  threat  of  eradication,  can  we 
fail  to  support  the  most  important 
right  of  all— the  right  to  live? 

Mr.  f*resldent.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  this  treaty  and  make  plain  the 
American  people's  view  of  this  heinous 
crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
not  often  these  days  that  one  hears  a 
good  word  said  about  Government 
agencies  and  Government  employees. 
Tragically.  Government  service  has 
become  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
scorn  by  too  many  self-serving  dema- 
gogs whose  caricature  of  bureaucrats 
as  shiftless,  overpaid,  paper  shufflers 
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unfortunately  has  engraved  itself  on 
the  public  mind. 

These  attacks  on  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  for  the  most  part  are 
highly  qualified,  dedicated,  and  moti- 
vated servants  of  the  public  interest 
are  a  distinct  disservice  to  our  goal  of 
making  Government  more  responsive 
and  efficient.  They  serve  to  shatter 
the  morale  of  those  now  in  Govern- 
ment service  and  to  discourage  the 
kind  of  dedicated  Individuals  we  hope 
to  attract  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  my  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  one  Government 
agency  and  one  group  of  public  serv- 
ants. That  agency  is  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  which,  in  its  ex- 
emplary response  to  the  recent  hotel 
collapse  In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  repre- 
sents the  highest  level  of  Government 
service. 

In  the  days  which  followed  the  col- 
lapse of  the  skywalks  in  the  Hyatt  Re- 
gency Hotel,  there  was  great  confusion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  tragedy  and  anx- 
iety about  the  possibility  of  similar 
disasters  occurring.  In  the  interest  of 
alleviating  those  concerns.  I  contacted 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
inquire  what  assistance  it  could  offer 
to  the  city  and  people  of  Kansas  City. 
The  response  of  the  agency,  under  its 
fine  Director.  Dr.  Ernest  Ambler,  and 
especially  its  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Building  Technology.  Dr.  Richard 
Wright,  was  immediate.  Without  hesi- 
tation, they  agreed  on  the  spot  to 
make  available  a  team  of  experts  to  go 
to  Kansas  City  and  engage  in  a  pains- 
taking reconstruction  of  the  incident 
and  try  to  establish  the  cause. 

Dr.  Ambler  and  Dr.  Wright  asked 
only  three  things.  First,  they  wanted 
an  invitation  from  local  authorities  to 
make  their  services  available.  Mayor 
Richard  Berkley  promptly  issued  such 
an  invitation  with  the  support  of 
myself.  Congressman  Bolling  and 
Senator  John  Danforth.  Second,  they 
wanted  assured  access  to  the  site  and 
to  such  materials  as  they  would  need 
to  conduct  a  thorough  study.  The 
owners  of  the  Hyatt  Regency  cooper- 
ated in  that  regard.  Finally,  the 
Bureau  wanted  it  understood  by  all 
concerned  that  its  study  would  be  ob- 
jective, unvarnished,  and  would  be  the 
subject  of  a  public  report  upon  its 
completion. 

Despite  my  offer  to  the  Bureau  to 
assist  it  in  obtaining  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
study,  the  Bureau  declined,  saying  it 
would  manage  to  carry  out  the  assign- 
ment within  existing,  available  re- 
sources. By  itself,  that  may  astound 
those  who  live  by  the  stereotype  of 
Government  agencies,  but  It  Is  a  fact. 

The  Bureau  began  Its  Investigation 
on  July  22.  1981  and  issued  its  report 
on  February  25.  1982.  The  report  was 
superbly  done.  It  was  objective,  it  was 
unvarnished.     It     was     unambiguous 


about  the  cause,  but  appropriately 
avoided  any  fingerpointing  about  who 
was  responsible  for  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  this  statement 
by  again  expressing  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  this  fine  agency.  I  like 
to  believe  that  its  work  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Hyatt  tragedy,  while  ex- 
traordinary in  every  respect,  is  not 
that  untypical  of  the  service  offered 
day  In  and  day  out  in  less  spectacular 
matters  by  Government  employees 
throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  Kansas  City  Times  on  February 
27,  1982,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bureau  of  Standards 

On  July  18.  1981.  no  one  in  this  area  was 
prepared  mentally  or  technically  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  or  causes  of  Kansas  City's 
worst  disaster.  Two  days  later.  Sen.  Thomas 
F.  Eagleton.  followed  by  Mayor  Richard  L. 
Berkley,  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth  and  Rep. 
Richard  Boiling,  called  on  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Galthersburg.  Md.. 
to  investigate  the  collapse  of  the  Hyatt  Re- 
gency sky  walks. 

For  those  politicians  it  was  second  nature 
to  turn  to  the  unique  resources  of  the  feder- 
al government  for  a  thorough  and  impartial 
study  that  no  party  involved— not  the  city, 
the  hotel  owner,  the  builder  or  anyone 
else— could  have  provided.  The  mandate  of 
the  NBS  is  "to  strengthen  and  advance  the 
nation's  science  and  technology  and  to  fa- 
cilitate their  effective  application  for  public 
t)eneflt."  The  NBS  is  singularly  suited  to  in- 
vestigate such  complex  disasters  as  the 
Hyatt. 

In  the  Hyatt  investigation,  the  client  is 
the  public  of  the  entire  country,  the  people 
who  use  buildings  In  the  course  of  their 
lives.  The  NBS  study  is  paid  for  with  tax- 
payers' money  and  the  results  are  matters 
of  public  record,  for  all  Interested  parties  to 
see  and  leam  from. 

Ultimately,  the  results  of  the  study  could 
revolutionize  building  design  and  inspection 
procedures.  Such  a  move  would  start  from  a 
broader  base  of  public  acceptance  because 
of  the  impartial  manner  In  which  the  NBS 
team  worked  to  meet  its  primary  obligation 
to  satisfy  the  public's  right  to  know  what 
happed  and  why. 

Imagine  how  different  the  results  of  the 
Hyatt  study  might  have  been  had  no  pool  of 
experts  existed  at  the  NBS  headquarters. 
Imagine  where  the  public  would  be  had 
there  been  no  such  specialized  federal 
agency  for  this  confused,  bewildered  city  to 
turn  to  in  its  time  of  great  need. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  10  minutes 
each. 


RABBI  RAFAEL  G.  GROSSMAN 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  was  convened 
with  prayer  by  a  great  American  reli- 
gious leader.  Rabbi  Rafael  G.  Gross- 
man, the  senior  rabbi  of  the  Baron 
Hirsch  Congregation  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  occasion  is  his  25th  anni- 
versary in  the  rabbinate. 

It  has  been  my  genuine  pleasure  to 
know  Rabbi  Grossman  and  I  want  to 
use  this  occasion  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  majority  leader, 
to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Rabbi  Grossman  is  known  through- 
out the  free  world  as  one  of  the  great 
spokesmen  for  religion  today.  He  is  a 
pillar  of  the  Jewish  conununity  and  a 
strong  voice  for  the  things  this  Nation 
stands  for.  His  congregation,  the  larg- 
est Orthodox  Jewish  congregation  in 
the  United  States,  has  flourished  as  a 
result  of  his  leadership.  This  Nation 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  wisdom 
and  dedication. 

Rabbi  Grossman's  career  has  been 
exemplary  and  inspiring.  He  has  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  many  Americans 
and  their  profound  appreciation.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  rouse  world 
opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  has  spoken  out  for 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
rabbi,  the  52d  consecutive  generation 
of  rabbis  in  his  family,  celebrates  a 
quarter  century  of  his  ministry. 
During  this  period  of  time,  he  has 
served  as  national  vice  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Council  of  America,  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Rabbinic  Cabi- 
net and  has  appeared  before  distin- 
guished audiences  throughout  the 
world  where  he  has  won  wide  acclaim. 
His  scholarly  contributions  In  the 
areas  of  Biblical  teaching  and  human 
behavior  are  universally  recognized. 

It  Is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate Rabbi  Grossman  «uid  his 
congregation  and  to  wish  them  contin- 
ued success. 


FEDERAL  GRANT  SUBSIDIES 
FOR  THE  MEDICAID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  legislature 
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and  which  has  been  received  by  the 
Office  of  the  President  pro  tempore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rksolution  27 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio: 

Whereas.  For  the  last  generation  employ- 
ment has  been  Ohio's  greatest  product:  and 

Whereas.  Employment  In  Ohio  has  been  a 
pivotal  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the 
goieral  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
dUwns  of  the  State:  and 

Whereas.  The  OPEC  oil  embargo  and  the 
increased  importation  of  foreign  automo- 
biles has  had  a  profound  and  negative 
Impact  on  the  U.S.  national  economy,  and 
on  Ohio  in  particular:  and 

Whereas.  Ohio  ranks  second  among  the 
States  in  the  vital  automotive  industry:  and 

Whereas.  Manufacturing  has  been  the 
bedrock  of  Ohio  industry  tmd  employment, 
with  a  heavy  dependence  on  the  production 
of  steel,  rubber,  glass,  automobiles  and  re- 
lated manufactured  products,  distribution, 
sales  and  services:  and 

Whereas.  The  foregoing  factors  and  the 
national  economic  downturn  has  reduced 
Ohio  to  the  nation's  second  most  economi- 
cally depressed  State,  with  a  chronic  month- 
ly unemployment  rate  which  exceeds  the 
national  average  by  more  than  two  per  cent; 
and 

Whereas.  Ohio's  population  is  highly  con- 
centrated in  urbanized  centers,  and  the 
state  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
among  the  nation's  states:  and 

Whereas,  Severe  economic  dislocation,  ir- 
retrievable manufacturing  losses  and  in- 
creased out-migration  of  industrial  and 
skilled  work-force  population  groups,  pro- 
tracted periods  of  unemployment  and  in- 
creasing rates  of  worker  unemployment 
compensation  expirations  sind  further  im- 
paction of  welfare  and  Medicaid  rolls  in 
highly  concentrated  areas  of  population  are 
Inimicable  to  the  public  health,  welfare,  and 
safety:  and 

Whereas.  Ohio's  current  federal  medical 
assistance  percentage  of  Medicaid  appro- 
priations severely  restricts  Ohio's  capacity 
to  render  vital  and  necessary  health  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Economic  Recovery 
Program  and  developing  public  policy  will 
further  reduce  and  restrict  federal  assist- 
ance to  states  for  Medicaid  and  related 
social  sevices  programs:  and 

Whereas,  It  is  a  proper  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  an  adequate  safety  net 
of  basic  medical  assistance  to  help  citizens 
who  cannot  help  themselves  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  state  of  good  physlcial  health: 
now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  114th  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly to  memorialize  the  97th  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  amend  Sec.  1905.  Title  XIX  of  the 
"Social  Security  Act, "  as  amended,  which  al- 
locates from  the  federal  Medicaid  appro- 
priation medical  assistance  grants  to  states 
solely  on  a  per  capita  Income  basis  (FMAP). 
to  grant  additional  compensatory  pro  rata 
share  payments  to  states  whose  annual  av- 
erage unemployment  rate  for  the  preceding 
12  months  exceeds  that  of  the  U.S.  unem- 
ployment average  for  the  same  12  months, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  clerk  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  transmit 
duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House 


of  Representatives,  to  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Ohio  congressional 
delegation. 


DELAY  URGED  IN  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  DEREGULATION  OP 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legis- 
lature and  which  has  been  received  by 
the  Office  of  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcsoLtrrioN  No.  34 

Whereas  the  current  economic  climate  of 
the  United  States  Is  very  susceptible  to  the 
possibility  of  further  economic  chaos; 

Whereas  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  is 
shrouded  In  an  atmosphere  of  economic  un- 
certainty: 

Whereas  Congress  passed  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  which  sets  forth  guide- 
lines for  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas: 

Whereas  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
except  as  set  out  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  could  result  In  huge  and  Immediate  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  natural  gas; 

Whereas  such  Increases  would  contribute 
to  more  economic  Instability  and  could  lead 
to  catastrophic  economic  consequences  na- 
tionwide: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  2d  Session 
of  the  38th  Oklahoma  Legislature: 

That  the  Oklahoma  SUte  Senate  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  delay  for  one  year  any  consider- 
ation of  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
except  as  set  out  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  dis- 
patched to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  Members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  and  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma. 


SECRETARY  HAIGS  TALKS 
WITH  MEXICAN  FOREIGN  MIN- 
ISTER JORGE  CASTENEDA 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  Secretary  Haig  and 
the  Reagan  administration  for  their 
new  receptivity  to  proposals  for  Cen- 
tral American  regional  accords. 

When  these  proposals  were  first  put 
forward  3  weeks  ago  by  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Jose  Lopez  Portlllo.  the  Reagan 
administration  offered  little  support. 

But  it  is  clear  from  statements  made 
in  New  York  yesterday  by  Secretary 
Haig  and  Foreign  Minister  Casteneda 
that  thp  administration  is  giving  these 
worthwhile  proposals  new  and  serious 
consideration. 

I  applaud  this  forward-looking  move. 
I  believe  it  is  a  farsighted  approach 
which  looks  to  direct  talks  with  re- 
gional powers  such  as  Mexico  and  dis- 
cussions with  other  troubled  nations. 


such  as  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  I  believe 
such  discussions  could  go  far  toward 
reducing  the  sources  of  military  con- 
frontation which  promise  a  bleak 
decade  ahead  for  Central  America  if 
negotiations  are  not  pursued. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  that  a  few  negotiat- 
ing sessions  with  potential  adversaries 
can  resolve  the  problems  of  social  in- 
justice, political  repression  and  exter- 
nal intervention  which  have  brought 
so  much  turmoil  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can region.  No  talks  can  eradicate  this 
troubled  legacy. 

But  I  do  believe  a  dialog  can  prove 
constructive.  It  could  reduce  the  flow 
of  arms  from  such  Soviet  surrogates  as 
Cuba  to  the  rebels  In  El  Salvador.  It 
could  reduce  the  sense  of  insecurity 
which  has  spawned  the  unwarranted 
Nicaraguan  military  buildup.  And  it 
could  help  achieve  a  climate  where  a 
nonmilitary  solution  to  the  El  Salva- 
doran  civil  war  might  have  a  greater 
chance  of  success. 

I  encourage  the  administration  to 
pursue  aggressively  the  possibilities 
raised  by  Mexico's  offer  to  mediate 
discussions  on  regional  sources  of  ten- 
sion, I  believe  such  a  constructive  ap- 
proach could  win  strong  bipartisan 
support  here  in  Congress. 


GEORGE  H.  DUNLAP-A  TRUE 
LEADER  OP  THE  COOPERATIVE 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President. 
it  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  able  to  say  something  today  about  a 
man  I  deeply  respect  and  who  deserves 
and  enjoys  the  respect  of  thousands 
who  know  him,  and  who  know  and  ap- 
preciate his  accomplishments, 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  an 
event  that  occurred  this  morning  in 
Washington.  D.C.  honoring  George  H. 
Dunlap.  a  native  of  my  home  State  of 
Ohio  and  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Nationwide  Insurance  Organization. 
Nationwide  is  an  industry  leader  in 
property,  casualty  and  life  insurance, 
with  IVt  million  policies  in  force  in  the 
United  States.  Nationwide  also  has 
international  insurance  operations  and 
a  growing  broadcasting  subsidiary. 

This  morning,  Mr.  President,  the 
board  room  of  the  offices  of  the  coop- 
erative league  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (CLUSA)  was  dedicated  in 
honor  of  the  lifelong  leadership  of 
George  H,  Dunlap  to  Nationwide  and 
the  entire  cooperative  movement.  The 
Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Cos. 
have  been  members  of  the  Cooperative 
League  since  1934.  The  George  H. 
Dunlap-Cooperative  League  Hall  of 
Fame  Board  Room  is  a  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  Mr. 
Dunlap  over  more  than  half  a  century 
and  it  will  remain  a  constant  reminder 
to  all  who  meet  there  that  the  cooper- 
ative  way   of  doing   business   in   the 
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United  States,  as  well  as  developing 
nations  abroad,  is  an  effective  method 
of  enabling  people  to  participate  dem- 
ocratically in  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

George  H.  Dunlap  was  bom  near 
Cadiz,  Ohio  on  February  14,  1908.  He 
was  raised  on  the  farm  where  he  was 
bom.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  active  in  cooperatives. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  one  of  the  incorpor- 
ators of  the  Harrison  County  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association  and 
was  its  first  secretary-treasurer.  Since 
1931.  he  has  been  a  director  of  Farm- 
ers Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Harrison 
County.  Having  been  elected  a  director 
of  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
1933,  he  served  on  its  board  for  15 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation in  Columbus,  Ohio,  known 
today  as  Landmark,  Inc. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  elected  a  director  of 
what  became  the  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Cos.  in  1939  and  began  serving  as 
the  chairman  of  its  casualty  company 
board  in  1941.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  Nationwide's  affiliated  organization. 
He  became  a  director  of  the  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  USA  (CLUSA)  in 
1953,  representing  the  Nationwide 
Mutual  Insurance  Cos. 

He  was  a  member  of  his  county 
school  board  from  1937  to  1958  and 
served  as  vice  president  of  New  Coop- 
erative Co.,  in  Dillonvale,  Ohio,  from 
1947  to  1948,  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  an  Ohio  legislative  advisory 
subcommittee  on  Agriculture  in  1950. 

George  H.  Dunlap  is  known  very 
well  for  his  support  of  people  and  the 
ability  of  people  to  "do"  for  them- 
selves. He  bellves  that  when  you  are  in 
business  to  serve  others,  you  must 
never  lose  sight  of  those  you  are  serv- 
ing. As  a  young  adult.  George  Dunlap 
learned  his  insurance  fundamentals 
from  the  small  county  mutual  insiu*- 
ance  company  that  his  grandfather 
started  and  operated.  In  those  days,  he 
also  served  as  director  of  his  county 
farm  bureau  when  at  the  age  of  27  he 
was  the  youngest  director  ever  elected 
by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
serving  In  that  position  for  over  15 
years. 

From  1969  until  his  retirement, 
George  Dunlap  served  as  general 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Nationwide  Organization,  including 
the  presidency  of  Nationwide  Corp., 
the  downstream  holding  company  that 
today  includes  five  life  insurance  com- 
panies among  its  11  subsidiaries. 

Upon  his  retirement  in  1972,  Mr. 
Diuilap  was  named  honorary  chair- 
man of  Nationwide  and  he  has  contin- 
ued to  maintain  an  active  interest  in 
his  companies.  According  to  the 
present  general  chairman,  John 
Fisher: 

Its  a  very  good  thing  that  George  Dunlap 
has  been  looking  over  our  shoulders  all 
these  years.  If  he  hadn't  been  doing  that. 


I'm  not  sure  that  we'd  be  where  we  are 
today. 

George  Dunlap  has  clearly  given 
dedicated  leadership  to  the  coopera- 
tive movement  and  organizations  at  all 
levels  from  his  home  county  to  the 
international  scene  where  he  has 
served  as  a  delegate  to  many  congress- 
es of  the  International  Cooperative  Al- 
liance (ICA)  and  its  central  committee, 
headquartered  in  London.  England. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  in  the 
cooperative  community.  George 
Dunlap  has  given  great  support  to  the 
education  of  others  through  his  Serv- 
ice on  local  school  boards  and  as  a 
longtime  trustee  of  Otterbein  College 
In  Westerville.  Ohio,  which  has  hon- 
ored him  with  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree. 

According  to  John  Fisher  at  Nation- 
wide: 

When  you  couple  Mr.  Dunlap's  ability  to 
master  and  analyze  all  fomft  of  information 
with  his  ability  to  work  with  people  and  to 
understand  them,  you  have  the  qualities  of 
a  leader. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  recognize  the  outstanding  abilities 
and  leadership  given  by  this  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  him 
congratulations  on  the  dedication  of 
the  facilities  in  Washington  in  his 
honor  this  morning  and  continued 
good  health  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mom- 
ing  business  is  closed. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  S.  391,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  391)  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1941  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  Identifying 
certain  United  SUtes  Intelligence  officers, 
agenU,  InformanU,  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  Intelligence 
relationships. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr,  DENTON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
brief.  I  want  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  S,  391  and  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Chatee. 
Having  had  years  of  experience  and 
associating  with  the  intelligence-gath- 
ering community,  particularly  in  my 
capacity  as  vice  chairman  of  the  first 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Intelligence  Community,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  protect  the  intelligence-gath- 
ering capability  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  already  operate  at  a  substantial 
disadvantage  in  this  connection  in 
competing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  society,  with  a 
vastly  greater  intelligence  network 
than  that  possessed  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  proscribed  by  no  rules  and 
by  no  moral  standards. 

Now,  we  would  certainly  not  want  to 
trade  our  situation  for  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  prefer  an  open  socie- 
ty, whatever  its  disadvantages  may  be. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  take 
reasonable  steps  to  protect  our  in- 
telligence-gathering capability,  consid- 
ering the  fact  the  Soviet  Union,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  enormous  intelligence  net- 
works, maintains  a  clandestine  infra- 
structure in  virtually  every  country  in 
the  world.  In  the  Third  World,  they 
are.  for  the  most  part,  well  organized, 
well  disciplined,  well  funded,  and.  too 
often,  well  armed.  Sometimes  they  are 
not  so  clandestine.  We  must  have  some 
capability  to  counter  the  threat  that  is 
posed  by  this  enormous  Soviet  capabil- 
ity. 

So  I  think  it  is  essential  that  this 
legislation  pass.  I  think  without  it  we 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  ful- 
fill the  intelligence  needs  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  wiU  find  it  difficult 
to  get  the  support  of  the  intelligence 
services  of  friendly  countries  that,  in 
fact,  as  a  result  of  our  investigation,  in 
the  midseventies,  in  many  instances, 
diminished  their  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  for  fear  that  our  passion 
for  doing  so  many  things  in  the  open 
and  forbear  the  operations,  that  some- 
times the  sources  and  methods  of 
our  intelligence-gathering  community 
might  compromise  their  own  intelli- 
gence-gathering efforts. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  our  effort 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  free  world 
to  provide  a  hedge  against  enormous 
global  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  order  to  deter  the  military  and  po- 
litical ventures  that  they  engage  in 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  have 
the  most  effective  possible  intelli- 
gence-gathering community.  This  is 
reasonable  legislation  and  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  strongly  urge  its 
passage  and  the  passage  of  the  Chafee 
amendment. 
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Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECXSS  UlfTTL  3  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

At  12  noon,  the  Senate  recessed 
until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lugar). 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  9355(a).  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stkvcns),  Appropriations:  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), Appropriations;  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowater). 
Armed  Services;  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt),  at-large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
6968(a).  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy:  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClurz).  Appropriations; 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepskn), 
Armed  Services;  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  Ap- 
propriations; and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanxs),  at-large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  title  46.  section 
1126(c).  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy;  and  the  Chair  announces, 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  (Mr  Packwood).  his 
appointments  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  as 
members  of  the  same  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Chair  and  the  Vice 
President  for  the  distinction  they  have 
graciously  conferred  In  ap{>olnting  me 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
an  honor  which  I  very  much  cherish 
and  of  which  I  hope  to  be  worthy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  title  14.  section  194(a).  of 
the  United  States  Code,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 


to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy;  and  the  Chair 
announces,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  his  appointments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visito.^. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  391. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  S.  391,  the  Intellige'nce 
Identities  Protection  Act  of  1981,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

On  January  24,  1980,  I  introduced 
the  Intelligence  Reform  Act  of  1980, 
one  of  whose  sections  was  similar  to 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act  we  are  considering  today. 

At  that  time.  I  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  the  relevant  section  as  follows: 

In  order  to  provide  greater  security  for 
those  who  undertake  Intelligence  work,  our 
proposal  will  make  criminally  liable  any  in- 
dividual who  discloses  the  name  of  an  intel- 
ligence operative.  If  he  has  learned  the 
name  as  a  result  of  his  authorized  access  to 
such  Information,  or  if  he  discloses  it  with 
the  Intent  of  impairing  or  Impeding  the  for- 
eign Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  the  Intelligence  Reform 
Act  was  introduced,  the  cosponsors 
and  I  recognized  that  the  part  of  the 
bill  which  dealt  with  disclosures  by 
outsiders— which  Is  to  say.  by  those 
who  had  not  had  authorized  access  to 
the  identifying  Information— posed  a 
substantial  constitutional  problem. 

The  bill  had  to  be  drafted  so  as  to  be 
respectful  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
enshrined  In  the  first  amendment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  usable 
against  those  who.  In  effect,  had  set 
up  private  counterintelligence  oper- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
and  exposing  U.S.  intelligence  opera- 
tives, and  clearly  thereby  impairing  or 
impeding  the  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  on  which  I 
now  serve  as  vice  chairman,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
wrestled  with  this  problem,  which  pre- 
sents ambiguities  and  difficulties  to  all 
of  us  in  this  Chamber. 

Some  have  tried  to  argue  that  this 
problem  Is  Insoluble  and  that  Congress 
has  no  choice  but  to  allow  persons 
such  as  the  publishers  of  the  Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin  to  contin- 
ue their  private  Intelligence  operations 
against  the  United  States  and  to  con- 
tinue their  practice,  as  they  put  It.  of 
"naming  names."  for  the  explicit  pur- 
pose of  impeding  our  Intelligence  capa- 
bilities. 


I  recongnize  the  weight  of  this  argu- 
ment and  certainly  acknowledge  its 
historical  antecedents  and  the  full  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  propound  it;  yet,  I 
dispute  it. 

In  taking  this  position.  I  rely  in  part 
on  the  majority  opinion  in  Haig 
against  Agee.  which  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  June  29  of  last 
year.  In  commenting  on  the  activities 
of  Philip  Agee— activities  which  also 
would  be  banned  by  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration.  Agee  having  had 
authorized  access— the  Court  said: 

Agee's  disclosures,  among  other  things, 
have  the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  In- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
Intelligence  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  mere 
fact  that  Agee  is  also  engaged  in  criticism  of 
the  Government  does  not  render  his  con- 
duct beyond  the  reach  of  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  process  of  striking 
a  balance  between  the  Government's 
legitimate  need  to  protect  its  intelli- 
gence activities  and  the  right  of  the 
press  to  report  what  It  Is  able  to  learn 
of  the  workings  of  Government  has 
been  a  long  and  difficult  one. 

I  believe  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  struck  a  proper  balance,  surely 
the  best  balance  available  to  us.  and 
that  its  version  of  the  bill  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  S.  391 
would  Impose  a  criminal  penalty  on 
persons  who  disclose  a  covert  agent's 
identity  in  the  "course  of  an  effort  to 
Identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with 
Intent  to  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  by  the  fact  of  such  Identifica- 
tion and  exposure." 

An  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  would  strike 
the  specific  intent  element  and  substi- 
tute what  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  the  less  strin- 
gent requirement  of  proof  of  reason  to 
believe  that  the  conduct  would  cause 
harm  to  U.S.  Intelligence  activities. 

Here.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we 
speak  from  a  large  and  ancient  corpus 
of  common  law.  statutory  law.  and 
case  law  that  reason  to  believe  re- 
quires a  lesser  standard  of  proof  than 
Intent. 

It  Is  the  general  case,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  I  do  not  speak  here  as  a 
legal  scholar,  that  in  matters  of  large 
consequence  intent  is  the  characteris- 
tic standard  against  which  proof  must 
be  offered  by  the  State  in  criminal 
trials. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  also  contains  a 
course  of  conduct  requirement,  called 
a  'pattern  of  activities",  which  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  a  "course  of 
effort ". 

The  purposes  sought  by  the  several 
versions  over  the  past  several  years 
have  remained  the  same.  Each  succes- 
sive change   has   represented   an   at- 
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tempt  to  be  more  precise  In  codifying 
these  purposes  In  the  most  satisfac- 
tory legal  language  given  the  constitu- 
tional dilemma  which  I  described  at 
the  outset  of  these  remarks. 

In  reporting  the  Intelligence  Reform 
Act  2  years  ago.  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  explained  its  legislative 
purpose.  The  report  stated: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  conunittee  •  *  *  to 
preclude  the  inference  and  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  casual  discussion,  political 
debate,  the  journalistic  pursuit  ef  a  story  on 
intelligence  or  the  disclosure  of  Illegality  or 
impropriety  in  Government  will  be  chilled 
by  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  grant  that  it  is  one  thing  for  a  com- 
mittee to  say  this  and  another  thing  to 
insure  that  it  will  be  the  case.  But  It  Is 
in  any  event  within  our  power  to  do 
more  than  to  say  we  have  no  Intent  to 
chill,  we  have  no  Intent  In  any  way  to 
inhibit  the  legitimate  activities  of  the 
press  and  the  necessary  and  tradition- 
al purposes  of  political  debate. 
And  the  committee  went  on  to  state: 
The  standard  adopted  *  *  *  applies  crimi- 
nal penalties  only  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances to  deter  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  ferret  out  and  publish  the  iden- 
tities of  agents.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
affect  the  first  amendment  rights  of  those 
who  disclose  the  identities  of  agents  as  an 
integral  part  of  another  enterprise  such  as 
news  media  reporting  of  intelligence  failures 
or  abuses,  academic  studies  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policies  and  programs,  or  a  private  or- 
ganization's enforcement  of  its  internal 
rules. 

The  specific  intent  standard  adopted 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  consti- 
tutes In  my  judgment,  constituted 
then  and  constitutes  now.  a  more  accu- 
rate statutory  expression  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee's  objectives.  In  ad- 
dition. It  Is  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration. This  surely  must  be  a  matter 
that  carries  weight  in  this  Chamt>er. 
as  we  are  engaged  In  an  effort  to  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  this  administra- 
tion as  we  were  the  objectives  of  the 
preceding  one. 

In  this  regard,  In  AprU  1981,  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Casey,  wrote  to 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  'would  support 
enactment"  of  either  version.  Now  I 
would  hope  it  would  be  attended  to  in 
this  Chamber  that  the  present  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  has  stated 
in  writing  that  either  version  Is  accept- 
able, that  either  version  would  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  then  our  responsibility  to 
choose  the  l)etter  of  the  two. 

In  May  1981,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Security  and  Terrorism  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Richard  Wlllard,  then  counsel  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  Intelligence 
policy,  testified  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  support  either  version 
and  that  both  "would  be  a  great  Im- 
provement over  the  present  situation 
and  both  would  be  held  constitutional 
and  would  be  enforceable." 


I  emphasize  that  latter  point.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  the  counsel  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  Intelligence 
policy,  says  both  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  present  situation, 
both  would  be  held  constitutional,  and 
both  would  be  enforceable. 

While  the  administration  continues 
to  support  both  alternatives,  let  me 
concede  that  It  has  expressed  "a  pref- 
erence" for  the  "reason-to-belleve" 
language  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  the 
ground  that  It  will  more  likely  lead  to 
effective  prosecution. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  the  specific  intent  standard 
would  put  the  Govertunent  to  a  more 
exacting  standard  of  proof,  and  surely 
we  acknowledge,  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
we  do  intend  to  put  the  Government 
to  an  exacting  standard  of  proof. 

This  is  an  unusual  exercise  by  our 
Government  and  our  Congress. 

We  have  not.  In  the  last  35  years,  if 
memory  holds,  that  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  existed,  had  any 
criminal  statute  dealing  with  protect- 
ing the  Identities  of  covert  agents. 
Indeed  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  after  a  rather  too  precipitate 
beginning  in  the  1790's  when  we 
adopted  all  manner  of  sedition  laws- 
some  directed  at  the  not  overly  omi- 
nous actlvites  of  Quaker  gentlemen 
who  sought  to  negotiate  peace  here 
and  there  In  the  world— with  a  degree 
of  concern  for  treason  and  espionage 
which  was  rather  characteristic  of 
that  time,  we  did  very  little  In  the  sub- 
sequent century.  We  passed  the  Espio- 
nage Act  of  1917  In  the  height  of  a  war 
fever  and  to  our  credit,  we  have  wisely 
left  it  on  the  books  ever  since.  So  we 
come  to  this  matter  with  only  inter- 
mittent, spare,  and  cautious  acts  In 
our  own  time. 

We  are  proposing  an  act  which  could 
bring  journalists  before  the  courts  to 
be  prosecuted  by  their  Government 
for  their  journalistic  activity.  To  re- 
quire a  more  exacting  standard  of 
proof  of  government  is  hardly  an  im- 
prudent or  unwise  course,  becasue  It 
reasonably  reflects  the  traditional 
judgment  of  this  Nation  that  our  In- 
terests In  preserving  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  transcend  in  importance  the 
value  of  prosecutorial  convenience. 

We  are  not  enacting  this  bill  to  ease 
the  burdens  of  the  U.S.  attorneys.  We 
are  enacting  this  bill  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  In 
the  face  of  a  new  phenomenon,  the  de- 
liberate effort  on  the  part.  In  some 
cases,  of  previous  members  of  the  In- 
telligence community,  and  in  other  in- 
stances, persons  altogether  outside,  to 
harass,  to  Impede,  to  Impair  the  for- 
eign Intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  new.  This  Is  not  a  decade  old 
In  our  experience,  and  just  as  It  Is  new 


In  our  experience,  so  ought  we  to  be 
cautious  in  our  response. 

This  standard  of  proof,  which  we 
propound,  properly  takes  into  account 
that  the  chief  characteristic,  which 
distinguishes  a  person  who  engages  in 
the  business  of  naming  covert  agents 
as  against  a  journalist  who  reveals 
agents'  names  as  part  of  a  legitimate 
news  story.  Is  the  Intent  with  which 
each  acts. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  Mr. 
President,  may  I  repeat  that  the 
standard  of  proof  which  we  propose 
takes  into  accotmt  that  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  between  a 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of 
naming  covert  agents  and  a  journalist 
who  reveals  names  as  part  of  a  legiti- 
mate news  story  is  the  intent  with 
which  each  acts.  i 

The  namer  of  names  intends  t9 
expose  the  Identity  of  agents  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  disrupting  intelli- 
gence operations.  The  journalist's  pur- 
pose In  disclosing  the  identity  of  an 
agent  Is  not  to  disrupt  intelligence  ac- 
tivities In  the  large.  In  general,  but  to 
Inform  readers  of  things  a  journalist 
feels  the  reader  has  a  right  to  know, 
not  the  least,  the  possibility  of  abuse 
or  wrongdoing. 

We  have  had  In  the  Interval  since 
these  matters  have  come  before  our 
committees  and  this  Chamber  an  ex- 
ample of  the  disclosure  by  journalists 
of  activities  of  former  members  of  thfe 
Intelligence  community  on  behalf  of 
avowed  adversaries  of  the  United 
States.  This  disclosure.  It  surely  would 
be  agreed  today— any  Member  of  this 
Chamber  would  agree— was  very  much 
in  the  interests  of  the  intelligence 
community  and  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  no  way  in- 
tended to  impair  or  impede  intelli- 
gence activities.  Yet  It  involved  the 
disclosure  of  names  which  had  at  least 
heretofore  not  been  public  property. 

The  reason-to-believe  standard  is 
simply  not  an  adequate  statutory  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  of  its  support- 
ers to  protect  press  freedom.  May  I  be 
most  explicit  in  that  regard?  I  have 
not  the  least  question  of  the  purpose 
of  the  supporters  of  the  reason-to-be- 
lleve standard— I  do  not.  at  least,  deny 
that  their  purpose  Is  to  protect  press 
freedom.  We  ask  does  their  standard 
do  this  as  well  as  the  standard  which 
we  propose?  Contrary  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  some  of  my  colleagues, 
the  speclflc-lntent  standard  would  not 
make  the  statute  Ineffective  as  a  pros- 
ecutorial tool  against  persons  who 
assume  the  trappings  of  the  journalis- 
tic profession  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
closing the  Identities  of  covert  agents. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wlllard 
of  the  Justice  Department  to  that 
effect. 

One  should  t)e  confident  that  pros- 
ecutors and  juries  will  be  able  to 
detect  those  who  assume  the  mantle 
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of  Journalism  for  illegitimate  pur- 
poses. Just  as  they  infer  an  illegitimate 
intent  in  other  cases  in  the  criminal 
law  where  convictions  require  proof  of 
specific  intent.  This  Is  a  familiar 
standard  in  criminal  Jurisprudence, 
one  which  has  served  us  well  in  the 
widest  range  of  instances,  and  will  also 
serve  us  well  here. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  stated  that  this 
standard  would  indeed  be  enforceable. 
That  is  their  word,  "enforceable,"  and 
I  would  also  refer  my  colleagues  to  the 
statement  in  the  Record  of  March  4  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Sfcctcx).  drawing  upon  his  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  prosecutor.  The 
Senator  strongly  confirmed  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  an  intent  standard  would  not  be  a 
barrier  to  effective  enforcement.  The 
criminal  code  is  replete  with  intent 
standards  which  have  been  enforced 
for  as  long  as  conunon  law  and  statu- 
tory law  have  existed. 

I  recognize  that  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve  version  may  be  interpreted  to 
achieve  substantially  similar  results  as 
a  specific-intent  standard.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Intelligence  Committee's 
report  on  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act 
of  1980  Indicated  in  effect  that  the 
Government  would  be  required  to 
prove  that  a  person  who  engaged  in 
the  prohibited  pattern  of  activities 
had  as  his  principal  purpose  the  expo- 
sure of  covert  agents. 

Referring  to  that  report  in  a  collo- 
quy on  March  3  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Dukxnberger)  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chatee)  indicated  that  Journalists 
need  not  fear  prosecution  if  they  dis- 
close an  agent's  name  as  an  anticipat- 
ed incidental  side  effect  of  a  news 
story  intended  to  expose  wrongdoing 
or  report  on  some  other  controversial 
issue  or.  in  other  words,  if  the  main  di- 
rection of  their  efforts  is  not  exposure 
of  covert  tigents. 

This  is  a  helpful  interpretation  of 
the  intent  requirement  in  the  pattem- 
of-activities  clause  but  it  gives  too 
much  latitude  to  prosecutors  and  to 
Juries  to  determine  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  prohibited  conduct  and 
protected  press  activities. 

As  I  indicated,  the  key  distinction 
should  not  be  whether  the  disclosure 
of  an  agent's  name  was  or  was  not  an 
incidental  side  effect.  Indeed,  where 
the  disclosure  of  an  agent's  name  is 
central  to  the  news  story  a  Journalist 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  deny  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  expose  the  agent's 
identity.  He  would  proceed  at  his  peril 
that  a  prosecutor  and  a  Jury  might 
find  that  his  principal  purpose  was  to 
expose  covert  agents. 

To  say  that  again,  in  slightly  differ- 
ent words,  a  Journalist,  aware  that  cer- 
tain names  are  central  to  the  matter 
about  which  he  is  writing,  could 
hardly  deny  that  he  intended  to  make 


the  name  public  and.  in  doing  so,  he 
would  put  himself  in  peril  that  a  pros- 
ecutor and  a  Jury  could  find  that  this 
was  his  principal  purpose.  The  only  ef- 
fective way  to  draw  the  line  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  defendant's  mental  state 
as  to  whether  he  did  or  did  not  intend 
to  harm  the  U.S.  intelligence  oper- 
ations. 

The  only  effective  way  to  draw  that 
line  is  on  the  question  of  intent.  Did 
you  intend  to  cause  harm?  The  reason- 
to-belleve  standard  draws  this  line  at 
much  too  low  a  place  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  would  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  press  freedom.  It  would, 
Mr.  President,  encroach  on  the  prov- 
ince of  press  freedom.  It  would  permit 
a  prosecutor  to  seek  an  Indictment  and 
a  Jury  to  convict  on  the  basis  of  proof 
that  damage  to  intelligence  operations 
was  the  reasonably  foreseeable  conse- 
quence of  the  Journalists  disclosure  of 
names,  when.  Indeed.  It  was  a  foreseea- 
ble consequence  of  the  Journalist's 
action,  but  not  his  Intent. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
before  us  state  that  the  reason-to-be- 
lleve  standard  establishes  an  objective 
standard  which,  in  effect,  would 
permit  the  prosecutor  and  the  Jury  to 
make  a  Judgment  of  what  damage  a 
defendant  reasonably  foresaw  in  the 
light  of  what  they,  the  prosecutor  and 
Jury,  think  most  reasonable  men 
would  foresee  In  the  same  circum- 
stances. In  other  words.  It  could  poten- 
tially allow  conviction  even  If  the  Jury 
found  that  the  defendant's  bona  fide 
conscious  purpose  was  not  to  harm  In- 
telligence activities  but  to  expose 
wrongdoing  or  to  report  on  other  im- 
portant issues. 

I  put  this  matter  again:  Under  the 
reason-to-believe  standard  a  Jury  could 
find  that  a  defendant's  bona  fide  con- 
scious purpose  was  not  to  harm  intelli- 
gence activities  but  rather  to  expose 
wrongdoing  or  achieve  other  legiti- 
mate purposes,  and  yet  still,  his  ac- 
tions having  had  the  probable  conse- 
quence in  the  Jury's  Judgment  of  Im- 
pairing or  Impeding.  It  could  find  such 
a  person  guilty. 

This  would  profoundly  subvert  the 
purposes  of  our  legislation. 

I  understand  the  desire  of  the  propo- 
nents that  the  reason-to-believe  test 
would  facilitate  prosecution  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  business  of  naming 
the  names  of  our  Nation's  covert 
agents. 

There  are  not  that  many.  They  liter- 
ally could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  This  Is  not  a  large  Industry 
In  the  United  States.  It  might  be  in 
the  Kremlin;  I  am  sure  It  is.  But  we 
recognize  we  deal  with  only  a  very  few 
cases,  and  I  would  hope  we  would  deal 
with  even  fewer  as  the  Nation  comes 
to  its  senses  in  these  matters. 

Even  so,  this  vague  standard  would 
vest  far  too  much  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  prosecutors  which  would  un- 
dermine the  stated  objective  of  the 


statute  which  is  that  it  not  be  used  to 
chill  legitimate  Journalism. 

The  word  •chill"  is  In  itself  an  inex- 
act term,  and  yet  It  refers  to  a  real 
phenomenon,  the  prospect  of  embroil- 
ment with  the  Government,  and  of 
being  faced  with  charges  which  cannot 
but  cause  concern  to  anyone  against 
whom  they  are  brought,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  the  action. 

There  can  be  such  events.  There  are. 
In  some  cases  we  have  statutes  intend- 
ed to  chill  certain  behavior  because  we 
wish  to  do  that.  We  do  not  wish  that 
here.  We  are  dealing  with  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  we  are  dealing  with 
an  American  Interest  In  a  free  and  in- 
quiring and.  If  need  be.  cantankerous 
press. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  a  pros- 
ecutor might  employ  the  reason-to-be- 
Ueve  standard.  In  his  October  6.  1981. 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Counsel  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  Intelligence 
Policy,  Mr.  Wlllard.  explained  the  ad- 
ministration's preference  for  the 
standard. 

The  problem.  Mr.  Wlllard  said,  is 
that: 

Senator  Biden's  (specific  Intent)  approach 
would  Invite  evasion  of  the  will  because 
people  .  .  .  like  (the  publisher  of  Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin!  and  others 
would  say.  "Well,  my  Intent  was  to  help  In- 
telligence activities  by  disclosing  uruavory 
activities. '  and  that  would  give  them  a  de- 
fense that  they  would  seek  to  use.  That  is 
why  we  felt  the  objective  reason  to  believe 
standard  which  Senator  Chafee  introduced 
to  be  better. 

Listen  to  that.  The  implication  of 
this  analysis  must  be  disconcerting  to 
this  body.  The  arm  of  Government, 
the  E)epartment  of  Justice,  which  will 
enforce  this  law  seems  to  be  saying 
that  it  wishes  to  minimize  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  successful  defense  based  on  a 
claim  that  the  person  was  Intending  to 
Inform  the  public  of  wrongdoing  or 
abuse  by  intelligence  agencies. 

Can  we  go  over  this  once  more?  Mr. 
Wlllard.  counsel  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, said.  If  we  have  this  Intent  stand- 
ard, anyone  we  bring  into  court  can 
simply  say,  "My  intentions  were  credi- 
ble." and  this  could  prove  a  successful 
defense. 

That  very  proposition  reversed  says 
that  the  Justice  Department  would 
wish  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  defense  based  on  a  claim 
that  the  disclosure  was  intended  to 
Inform  the  public  about  wrongdoing  or 
abuse  by  substituting  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve standard  for  the  Intent  standard. 

Under  the  "preferred"  standard,  you 
might  say,  the  prosecutors  would  seek, 
and  the  court  might  well  Issue.  In- 
structions to  the  Jury  that  they  could 
convict  should  they  find  that  such 
harm  was  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
consequence  of  the  defendant's  con- 
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duct,  even  if  the  defendant  did  not 
intend  that  result. 

I  have  even  had  responsible  editors 
in  our  country  say  to  me.  "In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  holy,  can  you  not 
conceive  a  situation  where  indeed  we 
would  publish  names  of  covert  agents 
knowing  that  It  would  impair  or 
impede  IntelUgency  activities  In  order 
to  inform  the  public  of  conduct  we 
Judged  to  be  profoundly  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States?" 

I  am  vaguely  aware  from  the  Sunday 
morning  book  reviews  that  the  newest 
blockbuster  novel  out  of  Washington 
has  to  do  with  a  former  CIA  man  who 
is  advised  the  President  Is  going  crazy, 
or  is  himself  going  crazy,  or  in  any 
event  someone  Is  about  to  start  a  third 
world  war. 

Suppose  this  case  were  noticed  by 
the  Associated  Press.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  and  salutary  for  the  Associated 
Press  to  so  inform  us?  Alas,  there  are 
few  things  that  can  be  imagined  by 
novelists  that  do  not  happen  In  Wash- 
ington, and  fewer  and  fewer  that  can 
be  imagined  that  have  not,  in  fact,  al- 
ready happened. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  have  the  Jus- 
tice Department  suggest  that  It 
wanted  a  standard  which  would  make 
convictions  easier  and  would  make 
convictions  possible  where  Intent  to 
harm  did  not  exist,  but  only  a  reason 
to  foresee  harm  did  exist. 

To  be  sure,  this  standard  would 
make  It  easier  to  Impose  criminal  pen- 
alties on  the  persons  in  the  business  of 
naming  names,  but  it  also  places  at 
greater  risk  of  prosecution  the  legiti- 
mate Journalist  who  discloses  identi- 
ties of  covert  agents  in  order  to  expose 
wrongdoing,  in  order  to  do  his  duty  as 
it  would  be  understood  in  his  profes- 
sion and  as  it  is  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Not  for  nothing  was  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  di- 
rected to  this  freedom  for  all  of  us. 

I  also  find  disquieting  the  Justice 
Department's  suggestion  that  the 
reason  to  believe  standard  constitutes 
a  "negligence"  standard. 

On  May  8.  1981.  Mr.  Wlllard.  speak- 
ing for  the  Department,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
which  stated  that  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve language  would  permit  prosecu- 
tion of  a  person  who  "can  be  shown 
either  to  have  luiown  of.  or  disregard- 
ed, the  risk  of  harm,  or  to  have  been 
negligent  In  overlooking  the  evident 
consequences  of  his  actions  for  U.S. 
foreign  Intelligence  activities." 

When  have  we  begun  to  consider  It 
reasonable  to  send  a  Journalist  to 
prison  because  he  or  she  was  negli- 
gent? Negligent?  What  are  the  stand- 
ards for  negligence?  It  Is  a  vague  term 
and  It  Is  usually  employed  with  respect 
to  misdemeanors  and  small  matters. 

But  In  espionage  matters,  where  the 
U.S.  Government  declares  that  a 
person  has  damaged  the  security  of 


this  country,  should  it  be  able  to 
obtain  a  conviction  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  negligent  with  respect  to 
the  spelling  of  names  or  the  checking 
of  dates  or  the  handicraft  of  journal- 
ism? Espionage  is  not  a  matter  to  turn 
on  negligence  and  neither  Is  Its  near 
cousin  with  which  we  deal.  To  send 
someone  to  prison  for  having  been 
negligent  with  regard  to  these  matters 
would  be  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  to  make  it  possible  would 
be  a  great  failing  in  legislation  by  the 
Senate. 

With  an  interpretation  so  expansive 
as  to  Include  even  negligence,  It  Is  no 
wonder  the  Attorney  General  prefers 
the  reason  to  believe  standard,  and  all 
the  more  reason  for  us  to  reject  It. 
While  It  Is  admittedly  unclear  what 
specific  meaning  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  would  impart  to  the 
reason  to  believe  standard,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  would  agree  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  note  that,  In 
support  of  his  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  cited  Gorln  against  United 
States.  That  case  held  that  reason  to 
believe,  when  used  in  the  espionage 
statutes  which  prohibit  the  gathering 
and  communicating  of  national  de- 
fense information  with  intent  or 
reason  to  believe  that  It  Is  to  be  used 
to  Injure  the  United  States  or  give  ad- 
vantage to  a  foreign  nation,  requires  a 
showing  of  bad  faith,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  lawyers,  scienter,  which  is  to 
say  guUty  knowledge,  a  much  higher 
standard  than  negligence. 

However,  the  Gorln  case  deals  with 
statutes  which  are  considered  by  lead- 
ing constitutional  scholars  to  be  Inap- 
plicable to  information  gathering, 
public  speech,  and  publication  which 
is  pursuant  to  a  good  faith  purpose  to 
criticize  Government  policy  or  to 
Inform  the  public. 

Another  espionage  provision  with  a 
reason  to  believe  standard  which  was 
cited  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  held  by  the 
district  court  decision  In  the  Pentagon 
papers  case  to  be  inapplicable  to  publi- 
cation activities.  This  Is  In  United 
States  against  New  York  Times  Co. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  espio- 
nage statutes  which  the  courts  have 
held  to  require  only  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  consequence  of  events  have 
been  held  not  applicable  to  publica- 
tions. In  contrast  to  the  espionage 
laws,  which  focus  on  the  clandestine 
transfer  of  our  Nation's  secrets  to  for- 
eign nations,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  would  express- 
ly criminalize  the  publication  of  Infor- 
mation which  may  be  drawn  entirely 
from  unclassified  sources.  We  make  It 
possible  for  Information  drawn  from 
unclassified  sources  to  be  the  cause  of 
criminal  sanctions. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
formation concerns  not  sensitive  tech- 


nical secrets  or  policy  secrets,  if  there 
are  such,  but  the  identities  of  persons 
who  are  the  instruments  for  carrying 
out  such  policies.  Their  conduct  and, 
at  times,  their  Identities  may  be  of  Im- 
portance to  public  debate.  I  submit 
that  a  reason  to  t>elieve  standard  has 
no  place  in  such  a  law.  Even  if  this 
standard  were  interpreted  to  require 
scienter  or  guilty  knowledge,  as  It 
were,  or  knowledge  of  probable 
damage  to  Intelligence  activities,  it 
could  still  permit  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  a  Journalist  who  disclosed 
agent  Identities  for  the  bona  fide  pur- 
pose of  disclosing  wrongdoing  or  dis- 
cussing other  Issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  standard  could  easily  be  turned 
Into  an  Instrument  of  mischief  or 
worse  by  a  government  which  may 
seek  to  suppress  any  news  stories  In 
which  covert  agents  are  identified, 
however  limocent  or  even  laudatory 
the  intentions. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  desire  of  anybody  In  this  body, 
least  of  all  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  to  penalize  or  discour- 
age the  kind  of  news  reporting  that  oc- 
curred In  the  Wllson-Terpil  case.  But 
again,  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  give  no  comfort  to  a  newsman 
who  wishes  to  pursue  that  kind  of 
story.  If  it  involved,  as  it  well  might, 
current  undercover  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

During  the  hearing  on  May  8,  1981, 
before  the  Committee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism.  Senator  Bidbn— Senator 
BiDEN,  here  on  the  floor,  valiant  and 
indefatigable  in  these  matters  as 
always— asked  Mr.  Wlllard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  whether  a  Jour- 
nalist who  engages  for  3  years  In  a  pat- 
tern of  activity  Intended  to  Identify 
double  agents  or  moles  in  the  CIA.  and 
writes  articles  naming  such  person  or 
persons,  would  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  activities  would  impair  Intelli- 
gence activities.  He  is  informing  the 
public  that  there  Is  a  spy  In  the  CIA 
who  Is  on  the  CIA  payroll. 

Suppose  that,  by  some  happy  cir- 
cumstance of  diligence  or  good  fortune 
or  overheard  conversation,  a  newspa- 
perman learns  of  that  spy  and  reports 
it.  Senator  Biden  asked,  would  that  in- 
dicate reason  to  believe  that  his  activi- 
ties would  impair  intelligence  perform- 
ance, perhaps  because  it  would  give 
the  agency  a  less-than-complete  repu- 
tation for  security? 

Mr.  Wlllard  equivocated.  He  equivo- 
cated. He  did  not  say,  "No.  of  course 
not." 

He  suggested,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
exposing  double  agents  might  assist 
American  Intelligence,  but  on  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  "hard  to  predict  from 
such  a  bare  hypothesis  exactly  now 
,  the  standard  would  be  applied."  But 
he  acknowledged  that  there  Is  at  least 
a  "question"  whether  a  crime  would 
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have  been  committed.  But  here  we  are. 
Mr.  President,  already  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  saying.  "Let  us  see. 
is  there  a  question  here  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed?"  When,  up  until 
the  day  of  this  testimony,  I  do  not 
thinlc  there  was  an  American  alive 
who  would  have  thought  such  an  act 
might  be  a  crime. 

May  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  if.  prior  to 
May  8.  1981.  anyone  would  have 
thought  for  a  moment  that  it  was  a 
crime  for  a  Journalist  to  report  that 
there  was  a  KGB  agent  in  the  employ 
of  the  National  Security  Agency? 
Why.  you  would  say,  in  such  matters 
Pulitzer  Prizes  are  won  tmd  the  pub- 
lic's thanks  are  deeply  forthcoming. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  WiUard  in  particular,  a  man 
schooled  in  the  law.  helping  to  write 
the  law  in  this  case,  was  not  sure 
whether  or  not  the  reporter  in  that 
hypothetical  case  would,  in  fact.  t>e 
guilty  of  a  crime,  what  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  think  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  would  have  to  do 
when  he  sat  down  with  that  reporter 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  New 
York  Times  should  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  would,  in  fact,  impair  or 
Impede  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  would  ask  him 
himself  whether  that  reporter  was 
married  and  how  many  children  he 
had. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
probably  right  and  I  think  that  is 
what  we  call  in  the  business  a  chilling 
effect. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  chilling  factor. 

The  Senator  has  visited  nuclear  es- 
tablishments where  one  may  be  ex- 
posed to  some  radiation.  He  is  familiar 
with  that  little  badge  you  get  when 
you  go  in  and.  as  you  go  out,  they 
check  that  little  badge  and  see  if  you 
have  had  a  dose  of  radiation  above  an 
acceptable  level  while  you  are  in  the 
plant.  I  can  see,  in  newsrooms  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  they  will  check  wheth- 
er you  might  have  committed  a  crime 
that  day.  And  maybe  they  will  say, 
"We'll  allow  you  a  certain  level  of 
dosage  over  the  year.  You  must  not  ac- 
quire more  than  five  probable  crimes 
or  you  are  risking  causing  the  legal  de- 
partment too  much  expense." 

After  all.  even  the  New  York  Times 
can  only  afford  to  defend  so  many  re- 
porters in  a  year.  It  costs  money.  The 
U.S.  Government  can  destroy  a  news- 
paper by  suing  it. 

I  say  this  to  the  Senator:  The  U.S. 
Government  has  endless  resources  in 
the  courtrooms.  They  are  the  U.S. 
Governments  courtrooms,  as  a  matter 


of  fact.  They  can  destroy  a  journal  by 
suing  it. 

Only  a  few  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try can  sustain  the  kinds  of  costs  the 
New  York  Times  incurred  in  New 
Jersey  when  a  journalist  refused  to 
show  notes  in  a  murder  case— hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  were  in- 
volved. Not  many  newspapers  could 
afford  that.  And  none  can  indefinitely. 

First,  you  sue  the  newspaperman, 
then  you  sue  the  copy  editor,  then  you 
sue  the  city  night  editor,  then  you  sue 
the  linotypers— just  consider  what  a 
government  intent  on  impairing  or  im- 
peding the  freedom  of  the  press  could 
do  with  the  standard  Mr.  Willard  sug- 
gests. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  long 
enough  in  this  matter.  But  I  want  to 
conclude  with  a  simple,  final  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  colleagues, 
I  regret  to  say— because  he  knows  of 
my  high  personal  regard  for  him— has 
not  shared  my  concerns  at  all  in  this 
matter.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  expressed  his 
opinion  as  follows: 

There  is  no  national  Interest  of  greater 
importance  than  national  security.  What- 
ever intrusion  there  may  be  upon  first 
amendment  rights  here— 

I  interpolate  now:  as  the  result  of 
the  amendment  before  the  Senate. 

They  are  modest  and  gentle  and  consist- 
ent with  the  overriding  need  to  protect  the 
great  national  security  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hysteria  of 
wartime,  we  have  made  mistakes  In 
this  Chamber,  but  we  never  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  intrusions  upon 
constitutional  rights.  In  the  hysteria 
of  wartime,  it  may  be  that  we  have  in- 
truded on  constitutional  rights,  or  in 
the  hysteria  of  the  cold  war,  it  may  be 
that  we  have  intruded  on  constitution- 
al rights.  But  we  have  never  knowingly 
and  avowedly  done  so. 

I  inquire:  What  is  a  gentle  intrusion, 
a  modest  intrusion? 

I  am  reminded  of  Dr.  Swift's  modest 
proposal  for  resolving  the  difficulties 
of  the  then  troubled  state  of  Ireland, 
as  we  approach  the  "Patron's  Day." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  there  was 
much  famine  in  the  land.  There  was 
much  hunger.  There  was  great  dissat- 
isfaction and  distress,  as  well  as  over- 
population. 

Dean  Swift,  in  a  volume  entitled  "A 
Modest  Proposal"- it  was  hardly  more 
than  a  pamphlet— said,  "Why  not 
butcher  the  babies  and  eat  them?"  He 
suggested  fricaseeing,  baking,  roasting, 
frying.  He  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  aware  of  all  the  vitamins, 
nutrients,  and  proteins  that  could  be 
gained  thereby;  but  he  thought  that  a 
modest  amount  of  cannibalism  would 
be  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Are  we  to  suggest  that  we  will  have 
only  a  modest  intrusion  into  constitu- 
tional rights?  I  think  not. 


Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  we  cannot  blithely  dismiss  this 
amendment  as  only  a  modest  and 
gentle  intrusion  on  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  the  press. 

When  the  first  amendment  is  threat- 
ened, so  indeed  is  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  late  and  beloved  Judge  Murray 
Gurfein  reminded  us  of  this  in  his 
1971  decision  denying  the  Government 
an  order  enjoining  the  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  papers.  I  read  from  his 
decision: 

The  security  of  the  Nation  is  not  at  the 
ramparts  alone.  Security  also  lies  in  the 
value  of  our  free  Institutions.  A  cantanker- 
ous press,  an  obstinate  press,  an  ubiquitous 
press  must  be  suffered  by  those  In  authority 
In  order  to  preserve  the  even  greater  values 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know. 

I  cannot  suppose  there  could  be  any 
finer  sununation  of  this  argument  save 
perhaps  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  wrote: 

The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  newspa- 
pers without  a  government.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter. 

Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  the  courts  and 
the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson  I  plead 
with  my  colleagues  not  to  accept  the 
amendment  before  us  but  to  abide  by 
the  wise  counsel  and  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
its  great  patience  during  this  lengthy 
discourse. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  an  extremely  eloquent  speech  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  obviously  incorporated  con- 
siderable thought  and  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator,  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  areas  he  ad- 
dressed. As  he  mentioned,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  He  is  the  vice  chairman, 
and  he  has  acted  as  chairman  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  Senator 
GoLDWATiR,  was  having  a  hip  oper- 
ation. 

The  only  problem  I  have  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  particularly  in  his  final  quota- 
tions, is  that  a  listener  caiuiot  help  but 
conclude  that  there  should  be  no  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

It  is  true  that  both  versions  are  con- 
sidered unconstitutional  and  objec- 
tionable by  those  who  profess  to  be 
principally  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  press. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  men- 
tioned frequently,  has  consistently  edi- 
torialized against  both  versions.  They 
do  say  that,  faced  by  the  possibility  of 
one  or  the  other,  they  would  prefer 
the  committee  versions.  But  this  pref- 
erence is  totally  unenthusiastic. 
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I  read  now  from  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  in  which  the  colum- 
nist, Mr.  Stuart  Taylor,  Jr.,  wrote: 

More  than  100  scholars  signed  a  letter  in 
the  fall  of  1980  denouncing  the  Chafee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  as  unconstitutional. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  in  discussing  both 
bills: 

Both  bills  would  permit  prosecution  of 
Journalists  and  others  .  .  . 

The  article  concludes: 

"Because  there  is  a  steamroller  to  pass  a 
bill,  we  are  asking  the  Senators  to  pass  the 
least  damaging  bill."  Jerry  Berman,  legisla- 
tive counsel  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  said  today.  But  he  added  that  "we 
are  prepared  to  challenge  this  bill  in  court," 
whether  or  not  it  includes  the  "intent"  lan- 
guage. 

So,  editorial  after  editorial  in  the 
press— and  we  have  submitted  them 
for  the  record— has  little  to  say  in 
favor  of  any  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  view  of  the  press  is  that  it 
is  unfortunate  these  publications,  such 
as  the  "Covert  Action  Information 
Bulletin"  are  "naming  names,"  but 
that  is  one  of  the  prices  of  a  free  socie- 
ty. Maybe  Richard  Welch  is  murdered 
on  assignment  in  Athens.  Maybe  the 
Kinsman  home  is  shot  up  in  Jamaica. 
Maybe  the  careers  of  agents  or  alleged 
agents  of  the  CIA  throughout  the 
world  are  ruined.  But  that  is  life.  We 
caruiot  help  that  in  a  free  society,  and 
we  should  not  have  any  type  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  proposed— subsection 
601(c)— in  both  bills. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  waiting  patiently, 
since  December  16.  to  speak,  so  I  will 
be  brief. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  spoke 
of  both  versions  being  acceptable  to 
the  CIA.  That  is  true.  However,  Mr. 
Casey  has  made  it  very  clear,  in  letters 
to  this  committee,  to  me.  and  to  vari- 
ous Senators,  that  he  believes  that  the 
best  version  is  the  so-called  Chafee- 
Jackson  version.  This  will  best  accom- 
plish the  job  according  to  Mr.  Casey. 

I  refer  to  a  letter  to  me  dated  March 
12  of  this  year,  from  Mr.  Casey,  in 
which  he  wrote: 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  you  have  the 
benefit  of  my  position.  Certainly  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  version  of  the  Bill  would  be 
preferable  to  no  legislation  at  all— 

No  legislation— which  is  the  position 
of  the  news  media. 

but  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Intelligence 
Community  firmly  supports  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  in  their  belief 
that  the  version  of  subsection  601(c)  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Chafee-Jackson  amendment 
to  S.  391  is,  as  President  Reagan  put  it  in 
his  letter  of  3  February  1982  to  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate,  "far 
more  likely  to  result  in  an  effective  law."  I 
believe  Senator  Specter  fully  understands 
that  this  is  my  position. 

Sincerely,  ^  ,  ^ 

William  J.  Casey. 

The  next  point  that  the  Senator 
made  dealt  with  the  subject  of  negli- 
gence, and  it  was  his  suggestion  that 


what  we  have  adopted  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  negligence  standard.  He  is 
horrified  or  astonished  that  for  the 
first  time,  as  he  indicates,  one  can  be 
prosecuted  criminally  for  something 
that  is  considered  negligence. 

I  wish  to  discuss  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  markup  that  took  place 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
last  October,  October  6,  in  which  this 
issue  of  negligence  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy). 
He  directed  his  question  to  Richard 
Willard,  the  Attorney  General's  coun- 
sel for  intelligence  policy. 

Senator  Leahy  said.  "Can  you  tell 
us,  is  this  or  is  this  not  a  negligence 
standard?" 

The  response  by  Mr.  Willard,  who  I 
mentioned  was  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's expert,  was  as  follows: 

If  the  reason  to  believe  standard  stood  by 
itself,  if  you  only  had  the  reason  to  believe 
standard  and  it  were  the  only  element  of 
this  offense  I  believe  you  are  correct,  that  it 
would  in  many  ways  resemble  negligence. 
However,  as  Senator  Heflln  pointed  out 
there  are  so  many  elements  of  proof  in  this 
section  as  it  exists  that  there  is  no  way 
someone  could  accidentally  or  negligently 
violate  the  law.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prosecute.  There  are  other  elements,  includ- 
ing one  of  specific  intent,  intended  to  identi- 
fy or  expose  covert  agents  which  exist  in 
Senator  Chafee's  bill.  Therefore,  while  that 
one  provision  taken  in  isolation  would  be 
sort  of  a  negligence  standard.  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  five  other  elements  which  involve 
actual  knowledge  and  specific  intent. 

So  I  believe  the  negligence  argument 
is  demolished. 

I  briefly  wish  to  address  the  matter 
of  intent.  Is  the  intent  standard  the 
best  one?  Is  the  intent  standard  the 
standard  that  will  most  likely  protect 
those  inadvertent  disclosures  in  the 
press  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  concerned  about? 

What  we  address  now  are  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Keuch.  Mr.  Keuch  was 
the  Associate  Deputy  Attorney  Gener- 
al under  the  prior  administration.  This 
is  what  he  said  about  the  specific 
intent  language,  the  language  that  is 
in  the  conunittee  version  before  us 
now. 

By  the  way,  in  that  version  it  was 
501(b);  now  it  is  601(c): 

Section  S01(b)'8  specific  intent  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  acted 
with  "intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the  foreign 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States" 
and  that  such  intent  cannot  t>e  inferred 
from  the  act  of  disclosure  alone  is  not  a 
fully  adequate  way  of  narrowing  the  provi- 
sion, either  in  serving  First  Amendment 
values  or  in  facilitating  effective  prosecu- 
tions. 

The  specific  Intent  requirement  may  Itself 
have  the  effect  of  additionally  chilling  le- 
gitimate critique  and  debate  on  CIA  policy 
because  general  criticism  of  the  intelligence 
community  could  seem  to  corroborate  an 
intent  to  impair  or  Impede. 

The  point  Mr.  Keuch  is  stressing 
there  is  when  you  have  an  overall  crit- 
icism of  the  intelligence  community 
after  which  you  name  a  name,  intent 


is  inferred.  You  meant  to  be  critical  of 
the  agency  and  disclosed  in  order  to 
impair  or  impede  intelligence  activi- 
ties. 
Mr.  Keuch  goes  on: 

A  mainstream  Journalist  who  occasionally 
writes  stories  based  on  public  information 
concerning  which  foreign  leaders  are 
thought  to  have  intelligence  relationships 
with  the  United  States  may  fear  that  and 
other  stories  by  him  critical  of  the  CIA  will 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  Intent  to  Impede 
foreign  intelligence  activities. 

Speculation  and  debate  concerning  intelli- 
gence activity  and  actors  would  t>e  seeming- 
ly more  hazardous  if  one  had  ever  taken  a 
general  position  critical  of  the  conduct  of 
our  covert  foreign  Intelligence  policy. 

Taking  the  problem  from  the  other  direc- 
tion- 
Mr.  Keuch  continues: 
since  any  past  or  present  criticism  of  the 
CIA  might  provide  the  something  extra 
beyond  the  act  of  disclosure  to  prove  specif- 
ic intent,  citizens  may  be  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  speculative  discussion  of  covert  in- 
telligence policy  for  fear  they  will  unwit- 
tingly name  an  intelligence  source  correctly. 

What  Mr.  Keuch  is  saying  here  is 
that  your  overall  criticism  of  the  Intel- 
ligence community  and  then  your  in- 
advertent disclosure  of  a  name  may  be 
used  to  infer  intent  that  you  are  out  to 
impair  and  impede  the  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Keuch's  statement  I  commend 
to  each  of  you,  and  I  will  briefly  quote 
a  little  more  here: 

The  specific  Intent  requirement .  .  . 

Mr.  Keuch  continues: 

.  .  .  also  can  hamper  effective  enforce- 
ment .  .  . 

Now  he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  He  is  looking  at  it  from  the  en- 
forcement side— 

...  by  creating  a  difficult  Jury  question. 
Any  person  willing  to  gamble  on  the  out- 
come of  a  prosecution  can  claim  to  a  Jury 
that  his  intent  was  to  Inform  the  American 
people  of  intelligence  activities  he  believed 
to  be  Improper  or  unnecessary  rather  than 
to  disrupt  successful  intelligence  gathering; 
the  government  may  often  find  It  difficult 
to  convince  a  Jury  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  was  intent  to  impede  in 
light  of  such  a  claim. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  address  that 
very  point  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
dismissing  as  ridiculous  the  fact  that 
the  publishers  of  bulletins  such  as 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin 
could  in  any  way  ever  claim  that  it  was 
their  intent  to  Improve  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  let  us  turn  to  the  testimony  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence last  year  by  an  editor  of  the 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin, 
Mr.  William  Schaap.  Now  this  is  what 
he  said.  This  Is  what  apparently  he 
strongly  believes.  Obviously  this  would 
be  his  defense  if  accused: 

Our  publication  ...  is  devoted  to  expos- 
ing what  we  view  as  the  abuses  of  the  West- 
em  intelligence  agencies  primarily  though 
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not  exclusively  the  CIA.  and  to  expose  the 
people  responsible  for  those  abuses. 

We  believe  the  best  thing  for  the  security 
and  well  beinn  of  the  United  SUtes  would 
be  to  limit  severely,  if  not  abolish  the  CIA. 

This  Is  his  view. 

And  then  he  goes  on: 

Our  Intent  .  .  . 

This  Is  his  intent— 

.  .  .  both  in  exposing  the  abuses  of  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  in  exposing  the  people 
responsible  for  those  abuses  is  to  increase 
the  moral  force  of  this  Nation,  not  to  lessen 
it. 

That  the  CIA  would  assume  our  intent  is 
simply  to  impair  or  impede  their  foreign  in- 
telligence also  seems  likely.  Patriotism  is  to 
some  extent  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

This  is  their  defense. 

And  so  to  suggest  that  it  is  prepos- 
terous that  such  a  claim  could  be 
made  is  in  my  Judgment  obvious.  This 
is  not  in  my  Judgment  alone  but  in  the 
burden  of  proof  here,  in  the  state- 
ments of  those  handful  of  people,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  discussed, 
in  their  very  view  this  is  what  they  be- 
lieved. This  is  their  intent. 

The  Senator  also  suggested  that  the 
reason  to  believe  standard  which 
exists  in  current  statutes  in  section  18 
of  the  code  does  not  apply  to  speech  or 
publication. 

That  is  not  entirely  accurate. 

As  we  pointed  out  yesterday,  in  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  and  in  title  42, 
United  States  Code,  there  are  a  series 
of  acts  which  are  forbidden  in  which 
the  proof  of  the  Ck>vemment  is  based 
upon  the  reason  to  believe  standard. 

Now  let  us  see  If  any  of  them  apply 
to  speech.  I  refer  you  to  42  U.S.C.  2274 
dealing  with  conununication  of  re- 
stricted data.  It  talks  about  anyone 
who  communicates,  transmits,  or  dis- 
closes. Disclosing  obviously  covers 
speech  or  publication. 

In  section  (b)  it  goes  on  to  say,  "at- 
tempts or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing,  with  reason  to  believe." 

So  there  it  seems  to  me  is  an  obvious 
case  where  reason  to  believe  applies  to 
a  disclosure,  be  it  by  publication  or  by 
speech  offense. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the 
mole  argument.  That  is  an  au-gument 
that  Senator  Biden  has  raised,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware, 
several  times.  The  question  is.  Under 
my  language,  could  you  disclose  the 
existence  of  a  mole  in  the  CIA? 

First  of  all.  the  mole,  a  mole  within 
the  CIA  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
covert  agent  within  the  definition  of 
the  term  as  we  have  it  in  the  act.  The 
famous  moles  who  have  existed,  such 
as  Mr.  Philby  in  England,  worked  for 
the  Intelligence  community.  Everyone 
knew  this.  He  was  overt. 

If  one  of  those  employees  of  our  CIA 
was  involved,  he  might  also  be  an 
overt  CIA  employee.  If  we  do  not 
know  he  existed,  and  he  was  a  covert 
agent,  it  might  well  be  that  we  would 
have  to  display  caution.  This  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  prosecution  but 


bec&use  in  many  of  the  situations  the 
so-called  mole  has  been  doubled. 

For  those  who  indicate  the  despair 
over  the  effect  of  this  act,  let  me  just 
say  that  in  nearly  every  instance— the 
Wilson  case,  the  Terpil  case,  the  clear- 
cut  cases  where  they  were  not  covert 
agents— these  men  were  not  employees 
of  the  CIA.  That  is  acknowledged. 
That  was  acknowledged  by  the  CIA. 
They  are  no  longer  employees.  They 
are  former  employees. 

For  someone  to  suggest  that  disclo- 
sures of  their  wrongdoing  could  not 
take  place  is  really  to  drag  a  red  her- 
ring across  a  very  important  discussion 
that  should  be  devoted  to  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  before  us. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  some- 
thing the  Republicans  have  dredged 
up.  This  legislation  has  the  support 
not  only  of  this  administration,  of  the 
current  Director  of  the  CIA,  but  of  the 
prior  Director  of  the  CIA,  the  prior 
Attorney  General,  the  prior  Justice 
Department,  under  a  completely  dif- 
ferent administration  of  a  completely 
different  party. 

Both  of  those  administrations,  both 
of  those  Attorneys  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  both  of  those  Di- 
rectors of  the  CIA  have  pleaded  with 
us  to  pass  the  amendment  that  is  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  up 
for  consideration.  They  all  want  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  the  amendment 
that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  one  of  our  colleagues 
to  come  to  speak  on  this  Chafee 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  raise  a 
couple  of  points  and  hopefully  clarify 
the  record.  These  are  not  major  Issues 
but  they  do.  in  a  cumulative  sense, 
impact  upon  some  of  the  arguments 
made  thus  far  on  this  names  of  agents 
bill  and  particularly  the  Chafee 
amendment. 

One  of  the  points  which  has  been 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  concerns  the  intent 
language,  presently  In  the  Senate  bill, 
which  Senator  Chafee  is  attempting  to 
remove.  It  is  that  if  that  language 
passes  the  Senate  it  will  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  a  delay  and  a  conference 
will  never  be  called  by  the  House  side. 
The  House  has  already  passed  a  bill 
which  incorporates  the  direction  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  If  the 
version'  I   am  supporting   passes   the 


Senate,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  though  not  saying  straight  out. 
implies,  in  effect,  that  we  will  not  have 
a  billi>r  it  will  be  hard  to  get  a  bill. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  the  chairman  . 
of  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  Mr.  Edward  P. 

BOLAND. 

It  reads: 

March  15.  1982. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  I  understand  that  it 
has  t>een  suggested  that,  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  the  Chafee  Amendment  in  the 
Senate,  the  House  might  elect  not  to  seek  a 
Conference  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween H.R.  4  and  S.  391. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  insofar  as  I  am 
able  to  influence  the  decision,  the  House 
would  seek  a  Conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  differences  between  the  two  bodies  on 
the  issue  of  the  protection  of  intelligence 
Identities— regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  on  the  Chafee  Amendment. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

CTiotrman. 

I  would  note  further  for  the  Record 
that  we  have  spoken  with  the  chair- 
man's office  on  the  House  side  and  he 
not  only  suggested  there  would  not  be 
a  delay  but  also  that  he  would  prompt- 
ly move  for  a  conference  to  resolve  the 
differences. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like 
to  raise  is  that  during  this  debate.  Sen- 
ator Chafee  indicated  that  the  reason 
to  believe  standard  is  more  effective 
than  the  intent  standard  and  he  relies 
on  the  testimony  of  Richard  K.  Wil- 
lard.  Counsel  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Intelligence  Policy,  who  is  in  the 
record  identified  as  a  Democratic  hold- 
over. 

I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  important  that 
he  is  a  Democratic  holdover  or  not. 
However.  Mr.  Wlllard  came  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  I  am  told  he  Ls  not  a 
Democratic  holdover  but  a  Reagan  ap- 
pointee at  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Second,  the  best  testimony  to  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  intent  lan- 
guage is  Senator  Specter,  who,  I 
would  argue,  has  more  prosecutorial 
experience  than  Mr.  Wlllard  does,  who 
happens  to  work  for  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Although  Mr.  Specter  is  a 
Senator  now.  for  years  he  was  a  pros- 
ecutor. 

We  use  Mr.  Wlllard  constantly  as 
Justification  for  which  standard  is 
better  because  he  is  an  "expert,"  and 
he  is  with  the  Justice  Department. 

The  third  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  Senator  Chafee  argues 
that  there  are  a  number  of  statutes 
and  cases  where  the  standard  of 
reason  to  believe  can  be  used  to  con- 
vict someone  under  the  espionage  stat- 
utes. There  are  a  number  of  statutes 
that  do  have  the  reason  to  believe 
standard,  but  none  of  them  involve 
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publication  or  at  least  none  have  ever 
been  used  to  prosecute  someone  for 
publication.  Therefore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  involve  the  direct  first 
amendment  issue  of  free  speech  and 
publication  and  they  involve  usually 
covert  communications  or  clandestine 
collections  and  distribution  to  the 
enemy,  which  does  not  involve  the 
protected  interest  Inherent  in  the  first 
amendment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  publish  a  name  and 
be  subject  to  the  standard  of  reason  to 
believe.  It  can  be  published  in  an 
American  newspaper.  I  think  we  can 
all  argue  that  at  least  the  first  amend- 
ment can  be  debated,  whether  or  not 
it  comes  into  play.  It  is  another  thing 
to  publish  it  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
KCiB.  I  do  not  see  where  the  first 
amendment  issue  really  comes  forward 
there.  There  may  be  some  reason  to 
believe  standard  in  an  espionage  stat- 
ute where  if  I  identify  the  name  of  an 
agent  or  an  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  is  involved,  or  a 
covert  action  that  is  underway,  and  I, 
in  fact,  commimicate  that  to  a  hostile 
power,  that  is  not  the  same  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  first  amendment 
comes  into  play  even  though  there  is  a 
publication.  It  is  a  publication  in  an- 
other country's  internal  files  and 
memoranda  used  for  purposes  of  dam- 
aging the  U.S.  interests. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  not  a  direct 
corollary  between  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve language  and  the  espionage  stat- 
utes and  the  reason  to  believe  lan- 
guage as  it  applies  to  the  first  simend- 
ment. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  proponents  of 
the  bill  as  drafted  make  light  of  the 
argument  I  have  made  that  there  is 
really  no  difference  between  reason  to 
believe  and  intent  vis-a-vis  the  ability 
to  argue  that  he  had  the  benevolent 
intent.  We  hear  time  and  again  on  this 
floor  from  those  who  support  Senator 
Chafee's  position,  and  from  Senator 
Chafee,  that  the  real  reason  why  they 
are  concerned  about  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  as  before 
the  Senate,  the  real  reason  they  are 
afraid  of  the  Intent  language,  is  that  it 
wiU  be  able  to  be  skirted;  it  wUl.  in 
effect,  be  so  difficult  to  prosecute 
someone  and  to  prove  intent  that  we 
will,  in  effect,  not  be  able  to  protect 
our  agents. 

They  go  on  further  to  say,  time  and 
time— I  will  bet  you  the  following  as- 
sertion appears  30  times  in  the 
Record— "Philip  Agee  and/or  anyone 
else  who  publishes  the  name  of  an 
agent  in  an  effort  to  name  names,  as 
the  saying  goes,  if  that  person  is  re- 
quired to  be  found  guilty  under  an 
intent  statute  all  they  have  to  do  is 
waltz  into  the  courtroom,  get  up  on 
the  stand,  and  on  direct  examination 
from  the  defense  counsel  turn  and 
look  to  the  Jury  and  say,  'Laldies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  didn't  intend 
to  hurt  anyone.  I  did  not  intend  to 


hurt  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
didn't  intend  to  impair  or  impede.  And 
because  I  said  I  did  not  intend  to,  you 
must  accept  that.  Therefore.  I  cannot 
be  found  guilty  of  intending  to  impair 
or  impede.'  " 

Well,  that  sounds  good.  It  sounds 
pretty  nice.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  is  not  how  the  system  works. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  a  long-time  prosecutor,  one 
of  the  most  successful  prosecutors  in 
the  country  in  one  of  the  largest  juris- 
dictions in  the  country,  Philadelphia, 
pointed  out  very  well  why  the  intent 
standard  would  be  easier  under  our 
system  of  Justice  to  prosecute  and  find 
someone  guilty  of  a  reason  to  believe. 
Let  me  quote  from  his  statement.  He 
says: 

In  our  system  of  justice,  criminal  cases 
have  traditionally  required  proof  of  crimi- 
nal intent.  That  practice,  which  has  t>een 
generally  followed  In  this  country  for  nearly 
200  years,  has  proven  to  be  both  realistic 
and  fair.  The  practice  Is  workable  even 
though  we  cannot  get  Inside  the  accused's 
head- 
Let  me  digress  for  a  moment.  Keep 
in  mind,  you  have  heard  that  phrase  a 
number  of  times  on  the  floor.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  my  opposition,  if  we 
have  an  intent  standard,  then  we 
really  have  to  get  inside  the  head  of 
the  person  who  published  the  name  of 
the  agent  in  order  to  be  able  to  find 
him  guilty,  the  implication  being  that 
unless  they  say,  "Yes,  I  intended  to 
hurt,"  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
find  them  guilty. 

Back  to  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania: 
to  examine  his  Intentions  because  of  two 
well  established  legal  doctrines.  First,  the 
accused  is  deemed  to  intend  the  "natural 
and  probable  consequences"  of  his  actions. 
Second,  his  intent  need  not  be  proved  by 
direct  evidence,  such  as  his  statements,  but 
may  be  inferred  from  his  actions.  Juries  are 
Instructed  by  the  court  that  specific  Intent 
"may  be  determined  from  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case."  Even 
where  the  accused  proclaims  that  his  intent 
was  Innocent,  Juries  often  discount  such 
statements  and  Infer  the  requisite  intent. 
On  the  basis  of  considerable  personal  expe- 
rience in  such  cases,  I  know  that  the  doc- 
trine of  inferred  intent  works  and  works 
well. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from 
the  statement  by  Senator  Specter. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
notion  that  if  we  have  an  intent  stand- 
ard, we  will  allow  the  Philip  Agees  to 
slide  out  from  under  prosecution  be- 
cause we  cannot  get  into  their  heads  is 
a  specious  argument.  When  we  were  in 
law  school,  we  used  to  call  it  a  red  her- 
ring. If  does  not  relate  to  the  debate 
here  at  all. 

I  have  said  this  before  and  it  bears 
saying  again:  I  believe  if  a  defendant 
can  walk  into  a  courtroom  and  say,  "I 
did  not  intend  to  impair  or  impede," 
they  can  make  the  same  argument 
with  the  standard  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  insists  we  put  into 


the  bill,  which  says  "reason  to  be- 
lieve." Why  cannot  a  defendant  walk 
in  and  say,  "Yes,  I  published  the 
name.  Yes,  I  knew  it  was  the  name  of 
an  agent.  Yes.  I  did  that.  But  I  did  not 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
impairing  or  impeding.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  I  was  helping."  and  then  go 
through  the  same  arguments  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  uses  all 
the  time  when  he  is  making  his  assault 
on  the  intent  language?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  whether  it  is  reason  to 
believe  or  intent  language  in  the  bill. 
Juries  are  going  to  look  and  weigh  the 
evidence  and  infer  from  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  actions  of  the  de- 
fendant whether  or  not  they  meant  to 
do  it  or  did  not  mean  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  really  hope  we  stop 
all  this  talk  about  whether  or  not 
intent  would  allow  people  to  slide  out 
from  under  prosecution  merely  by 
saying.  "I  did  not  intend  to  do  any- 
thing wrong." 

I  was  on  the  other  side  of  those  legal 
cases  as  a  lawyer  when  I  practiced.  I 
was  not  a  prosecutor;  I  was  a  defense 
attorney.  Let  me  give  a  specific  case. 
This  actually  happened. 

I  was  defending  a  fellow  who  was  ar- 
rested for  purse  snatching,  but  he  was 
charged  with  robbery.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  purse  snatching  and 
robbery.  Robbery  is  a  more  violent 
crime  and  you  put  the  person  from 
whom  you  are  taking  possession  in 
fear  of  or  give  reason  to  believe  they 
are  in  danger.  That  has  a  more  severe 
punishment  than  someone  who 
snatches  something  from  you  and  you 
do  not  even  know  it  is  gone.  It  is  like 
the  difference  between  a  pickpocket 
and  someone  holding  a  gun  on  you. 
But  he  was  charged  with  robbery. 

The  robbery  was  related  to  having 
been  found  as  he  turned  the  comer  at 
a  very  brisk  pace  with  a  woman's  pock- 
etbook  under  his  arm.  He  literally 
banged  into  a  policeman  as  he  turned 
this  comer  around  this  diner.  This  is 
an  actual  case  I  happened  to  defend. 
He  smashed  into  a  policeman.  The  po- 
liceman fell  down. 

Not  many  men  in  Delaware  carry 
purses.  The  policeman  thought  he 
probably  took  it  from  somebody.  So 
the  policeman  stood  up,  took  out  his 
gun  and  said,  "Sir,  will  you  stand  up 
and  let  me  see  your  purse?"  Coming 
down  the  hill  toward  the  same  diner  is 
a  lady,  mildly  hysterical,  who  Just  had 
her  purse  snatched  from  her. 

I  had  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  appointed  by  the  court  to 
defence  this  noble  young  man.  I  went 
out  to  prison  to  meet  with  him.  and  I 
sat  on  the  table  you  see  in  rooms  when 
you  visit  in  prisons  and  you  are  a 
lawyer.  This  happened  to  b$  a  very 
tall  young  gentleman,  about  6  feet  5.  I 
said,  'Look,  you  are  charged  with  rob- 
bery. People  convicted  of  robbery  get 
an  average  sentence— this  was  1971— of 
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9  years.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  you  acknowledge  that  you  took 
this  purse  and  plead  guilty  and  we 
may  be  able  to  get  it  reduced"  to  what 
I  think  it  really  was,  a  purse-snatching 
case.  This  would  not  carry  with  it  an  8- 
or  9-year  sentence." 

He  said.  "I  didnt  do  it." 

I  said.  "What  do  you  mean,  you 
didn't  do  it?  You  had  the  purse.  The 
police  officer  literally,  within  20  sec- 
onds of  your  taking  it  from  the  woman 
on  the  other  street,  as  you  turned  the 
comer  from  Concord  Avenue  onto 
Market  Street,  bumped  into  you  while 
you  were  running.  You  had  it  in  your 
hand.  How  do  you  expect  me  to  go 
into  court  and  defend  you?" 

He  said.  "You  don't  understand." 

I  said.  "I  don't.  Explain  it  to  me." 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  actual  case.  I 
promise  you. 

He  got  up  from  the  chair,  there  was 
a  little  skinny  table  like  those  in  front. 
He  said.  "Man,  take  a  look  at  me." 

I  looked. 

He  said,  "You  see  how  I  got  these 
long  arms?" 

He  did  have  particularly  long  arms.  I 
said,  "Yes." 

He  said,  "Man,  when  I  run.  I  run  like 
this,  my  arms  swing  back  and  forth." 

This  is  the  truth.  I  promise  you. 

He  said.  "My  arms  swing  back  and 
forth.  This  is  my  style  of  rxinning." 

He  said,  "I  was  running  down  Con- 
cord Avenue  to  catch  the  bus  and,"  he 
said.  "I  was  going  full  speed  and  as  I 
turned  the  comer.  I  looked  up  and.  my 
God,  that  purse  was  right  on  my  arm. 
The  only  thing  I  can  figure  is  as  I 
passed  that  woman,  my  arm  got 
caught  in  her  arm  and  her  purse  came 
off  onto  my  arm." 

I  said.  "You  are  kidding.  You  want 
me  to  go  into  court  and  tell  people 
that?" 

He  said,  "You're  my  lawyer,  aren't 
you. Jack?" 

I  said.  "I  am  your  lawyer,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  you.  But  I  don't 
believe  you.  I  have  to  believe  you  to 
defend  you  when  you  walk  into  court." 

He  said,  and  he  was  a  better  lawyer 
than  I  am.  'The  way  I  understand  it. 
you  Just  call  me  up  to  the  stand  and  I 
will  explain  it." 

I  said.  "OK.  it  is  your  neck." 

He  got  up  and  said  to  the  jury,  "I  did 
not  intend  to  take  that  lady's  purse.  I 
didn't  intend  to  do  it.  My  arms  flap 
when  I  run  and  I  was  going  to  catch 
the  bus." 

Colncidentally.  there  was  a  bus 
coming  as  the  police  officer  and  he 
banged  Into  one  another.  He  cited  that 
as  evidence. 

And  guess  what?  We  summed  up.  My 
summation  was.  "You  heard  my  client. 
Thank  you."  That  was  about  my  sum- 
mation. The  Jury  then  retired  to  the 
Jury  room. 

This  is  a  case  where  it  was  required, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware,  for   the   prosecution   to   prove 


beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
defendant  intended  to  take  that  lady's 
purse.  He  stood  there  and  told  them. 
"I  didn't  intend  it.  It  was  an  accident." 

Guess  what.  Mr.  President?  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  12 
jurors  tried  and  true,  walked  into  the 
Jury  room,  which  was  off  courtroom  6. 
did  not  even  bother  to  take  their  seats, 
looked  at  one  another  and  said,  "Any- 
body believe  it?"  the  foreman  said, 
"No,  we  do  not  believe  it." 

Within  2  minutes,  there  was  a  knock 
on  the  door.  "Your  Honor,  we  have  a 
verdict." 

The  judge  said.  "Are  you  sure?"  He 
had  not  even  gotten  off  the  stajid,  to 
go  back  to  his  office. 

Guess  what.  The  jury  did  not  believe 
the  intent  argument,  that  he  did  not 
intend  it. 

You  probably  all  think  I  am  Just 
being  facetious  in  reciting  this.  It  is  a 
bit  of  a  humorous  story  and  it  did 
really  happen.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Juries  every  day  can 
infer  intent  from  one's  actions. 

There  was  an  action  here.  The 
action  was  the  purse  somehow  got 
from  the  lady's  arm  to  his  arm.  Some- 
how, he  had  been  running  down  the 
street.  Somehow,  he  banged  into  a 
police  officer.  And  somehow,  the  lady 
came  down  and  said,  "he  took  my 
purse." 

Now,  that  is  what  happens  in  all  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

We  had  a  fellow  named  Wayne  Wil- 
liams down  in  Georgia,  accused  of 
murdering  children,  and  specifically 
accused  of  murdering  two  in  that  trial, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  They  did  not  get 
inside  his  head.  The  jury  did  not  es- 
tablish, did  not  have  established  for 
them  Wayne  Williams'  saying,  "Yes,  I 
did  it."  They  did  not  have  anybody 
else  saying,  "Wajrne  Williams  told  me 
he  did  it."  They  did  not  have  any 
Wayne  Williams  cell  mate  coming  in 
and  saying,  "Wayne  Williams  did  it  be- 
cause I  heard  him  talk  in  his  sleep  and 
say  he  did  it. " 

Wayne  Williams,  throughout  the 
trial,  said,  "I  didn't  do  it."  The  pros- 
ecution introduced  a  great  deal  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Yet,  guess  what? 
The  jury  was  able  to  determine 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
Wayne  Williams,  had  the  intent— the 
mens  rea  to  kill  and,  in  fact,  did  kill  at 
least  two  young  men. 

Wayne  Williams  Is  in  serious  trou- 
ble. He  was  convicted.  I  expect,  from 
what  I  know  of  the  case,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  it,  that 
that  is  likely  to  be  upheld.  Wayne  Wil- 
liams may  very  well  depart  this  world 
in  a  consequence  of  inferred  intent. 

That  is  the  way  the  system  works.  It 
has  worked  that  way  for  800  years  in 
our  English  Jurisprudence  system. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  dis- 
abuse themselves  of  the  notion  that 
when  you  have  a  requirement  in  the 
statute  for  specific  intent,  that  raises  a 


standard  that  is  difficult  for  presecu- 
tors  to  meet.  It  is  not.  It  is  done  every 
day  in  the  courtrooms  of  this  country, 
day  in  and  day  out. 

I  thought  the  basic  standard  of  crim- 
inality in  this  country  was  to  establish 
guilt.  What  is  so  special  about  the 
reason  to  believe  standard?  There  is  a 
little  difference  here. 

The  reason  to  believe  standard,  as 
my  colleague  acknowledges,  is  an  ob- 
jective standard.  What  does  that 
mean,  as  opposed  to  a  subjective 
standard? 

A  subjective  standard  for  criminali- 
ty—whether I  go  to  Jail— is  what  is  in 
my  head,  so  to  speak,  as  is  the  phrase 
used  by  those  who  oppose  this  bill.  Did 
I  mean  to  do  it,  or  did  I  not  mean  to 
dolt? 

The  objective  standard,  to  be  a  little 
more  graphic,  is  that  I  can  have  an 
intent  not  to  do  anything  wrong.  But 
if  my  four  colleagues  who  are  in  the 
Chamber,  from  the  four  States  repre- 
sented, think  that  I  should  have  had 
reason  to  believe  that  something  was 
right  or  wrong,  even  though  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  anything  wrong,  even 
though  I  thought  I  was  doing  some- 
thing right,  even  though  I  thought  I 
was  being  a  patriotic  American,  they 
are  going  to  imply  to  me  a  negligence 
standard,  a  civil  standard.  That  is  a 
^standard.  I  respectfully  suggest,  which 
should  be  kept  to  negligence  cases, 
civil  cases,  not  criminal  cases. 

I  see  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  great  State  of  Washington 
has  arrived.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  was  laid  before  the  Senate  last  De- 
cember, I  briefly  addressed  certain 
concerns  I  had  with  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  contending  sides  over 
appropriate  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  disclosure  of  the  identity  of 
covert  agents  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  time,  I  suggested  an  approach 
which  I  believed  could  be  the  basis  for 
a  possible  compromise. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
their  differences  concern  the  standard 
of  proof  which  will  be  required  in 
prosecutions  pursuant  to  section 
601(c)  of  the  act.  The  bill,  as  Intro- 
duced, required,  to  support  a  convic- 
tion, only  that  an  individual  have 
"reason  to  believe  that  the  disclosure 
would  Impair  or  Impede  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States." 
The  bill  as  reported,  however,  requires 
that  an  individual  have  the  "Intent  to 
impair  or  Impede  the  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States."  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that,  as  reported,  the  bill 
would  require  proof  of  specific  intent. 
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the  criminal  standard  most  difficult 
for  a  prosecutor  to  meet.  I  understand 
that  those  who  advocate  the  specific 
intent  standard  do  so,  in  part,  because 
of  the  potentially  expansive  scope  that 
could  be  given  to  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" language. 

I  believe  that  there  is  merit  in  both 
approaches  as  well  as  merit  in  the  crit- 
icism each  side  has  for  the  other's  pro- 
posal. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve a  compromise  to  be  in  order. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  bit  of  the  frustration  I 
have  felt  in  the  past  several  months  in 
attempting  to  suggest  a  compromise 
which  would  address  many  of  the  con- 
cerns I  have  heard  raised. 

CHROItOLOCY  or  COMPROIf  ISE  ATTEMPTS 

My  first  attempt  to  find  a  compro- 
mise was  offered  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  December  16.  1981.  This 
approach  would  accept  the  structure 
of  the  intent  standard  as  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  But 
It  would  go  on  to  Include  the  following 
language  in  the  way  of  defining  intent: 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  proof  of 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  exposure: 

( 1 )  May  be  established  by  proof  of  specific 
intent:  or 

(2)  May  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  such 
identification  and  exposure  where  the  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  have  been  impaired  or  impeded,  and 
the  impairment  eft'  impediment  is  a  natural 
and  probable  consequence  of  such  identifi- 
cation and  exposure. 

The  purpose  underlying  this  propos- 
al was  to  offer  a  standard  somewhere 
between  the  intent  and  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" approaches.  I  was— and  I 
remain— concerned  that  the  House 
language  may  be  so  broad  or  vague 
that  it  would  cause  a  chilling  effect 
upon  the  exercise  of  protected  first 
amendment  rights;  but  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  language,  in  requir- 
ing proof  of  specific  intent,  may  man- 
date such  an  arduous  burden  of  proof 
that  the  act  will  be  very  difficult  to 
enforce.  My  proposal  sought  the 
middle  ground  by  allowing  conviction 
upon  proof  of  specific  intent,  but  also, 
in  circumstances  in  which  specific, 
rather  than  generic,  harm  to  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States 
did  occur,  conviction  could  be  obtained 
by  a  showing  of  general  Intent.  This 
latter  standard  Ls  less  strict  thant  the 
specific  intent  requirement,  and  could 
be  inferred  where  the  court  found  the 
harm  to  have  been  the  natural  and 
probable  consequence  of  the  exposure 
of  the  agent's  Identity. 

This  proposal  was  misunderstood. 
Some  believed  it  would  adopt  the  spe- 
cific intent  standard,  but  would  allow 
circumstantial  proof  of  specific  intent 
only  where  harm  occurred.  I  did  not 
intend  to  suggest  that  either  type  of 
intent  could  be  proved  only  with  direct 
evidence.  The  distinction  my  proposal 
made  was  between  specific  intent  and 


general  intent,  either  of  which  always 
could  be  established  with  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  but  which  differ  signifi- 
cantly with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
proof  required. 

Others  objected  to  this  initial  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  the  language 
would  imply  that  harm  to  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States 
would  not  occur  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  identities  of  covert  agents  were  ex- 
posed—and that  this  implication  was 
objectionable  since  proof  of  harm 
would  require  intelligence  agencies  to 
reveal  sensitive  classified  information. 

In  any  case,  it  became  clear  that  my 
first  effort  could  not  be  the  basis  for 
an  agreed  compromise  amendment. 
My  next  attempt  followed  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gorin  v. 
United  States  (312  U.S.  19  (1941)).  In 
that  case  the  Supreme  Court  inter- 
preted language  in  the  Espionage  Act 
of  1917  punishing  certain  activities  ac- 
complished "with  intent  or  reason  to 
believe  that  the  information  obtained 
is  to  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation."  The  Court  said 
that  this  statute— 

[Rlequires  those  prosecuted  to  have  acted 
in  bad  faith.  The  sanctions  apply  only  when 
scienter  is  established.  (312  U.S.C.  at  28.) 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, Richard  K.  Willard,  counsel  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office 
of  Intelligence  Policy  and  Review,  tes- 
tified that  he  believed  that  the  Gorin 
interpretation  may  not  apply  to  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  in  the 
context  of  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act.  He  suggested  that  the 
"reason  to  believe"  language  in  this 
context  might  Impose  merely  a  negli- 
gence standard  which  would  not  neces- 
sarily even  require  an  actual  apprecia- 
tion of  the  risk  or  a  "reckless  disre- 
gard" standard.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. House  of  Representatives, 
97th  Congress,  1st  session,  regarding 
H.R.  4,  pages  36,  38,  and  40  (April  7 
and  8,  1981). 

My  second  effort  to  find  a  workable 
compromise  was  simply  to  try  to  find 
acceptable  language  which  would  clar- 
ify in  the  statute  Itself  that  the  Gorin 
doctrine  would  apply  to  the  "reason  to 
believe"  language  in  the  context  of  S. 
391— that  at  least  some  badfaith  re- 
quirement would  be  involved.  I  was 
frustrated  once  again  in  finding  specif- 
ic language  which  both  sides  would 
accept. 

My  next  try  at  finding  the  elusive 
middle  ground  involved  a  proposed  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  In 
that  exchange,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  stated  that  the  language 
of  his  amendment  should  be  Interpret- 


ed to  mean  that  the  scope  of  the 
"reason  to  believe"  language  is  in  fact 
limited  in  a  way  that  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  his  proposal  does  not  in  itself 
suggest— at  least  to  me.  Mr.  Chafee  in- 
dicated that  under  his  amendment  the 
only  class  of  persons  who  could  be 
prosecuted  would  be  those  In  the  busi- 
ness of  naming  names  of  covert 
agents.  Newspaper  reporters,  gadflies, 
and  even  radicals  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions of  the  CIA  in  which  the  expo- 
sure of  covert  agents  was  an  "antici- 
pated side  effect"  rather  than  "the 
main  direction"  of  their  efforts,  could 
not  be  prosecuted  since  in  such  case 
the  requisite  "pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents"  would  not  exist. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  means  of 
limiting  the  statute's  scope  is  prefera- 
ble to  that  inherent  in  my  initial  pro- 
posal of  December  16.  1981.  In  fact,  I 
prefer  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
believe  that  it  could  provide  an  accept- 
able means  of  resolving  concerns 
about  the  chilling  effect  of  Mr. 
Chafee's  proposal  on  first  amendment 
rights.  As  I  indicated,  however,  the 
language  of  the  amendment  itself  is 
not  as  narrow  on  its  face  as  the  collo- 
quy suggests  the  intent  of  the  drafters 
to  have  been.  It  does  not  say  explicitly 
that  the  intent  to  identify  agents  must 
be  the  sole  or  primary  focus  of  the 
"pattern  of  activities."  The  colloquy  is 
helpful  and  thoughtfully  and  careful- 
ly prepared,  but,  of  course.  It  is  not 
binding.  I  am  afraid,  in  fact,  that  It 
might  even  add  to  the  potential  consti- 
tutional problems  which  we  have  been 
discussing  during  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

In  any  case.  It  would  be  far  prefera- 
ble to  incorporate  into  the  language  of 
the  statute  itself  words  limiting  the 
statute  to  the  scope  described  by  the 
colloquy.  I  floated  a  number  of  draft 
proposals  designed  to  accomplish  that 
end,  including  one  which  would  have 
simply  provided  that  the  "pattern  of 
activities"  must  be  "primarily  intend- 
ed to  identify  and  expose  covert 
aigents."  Meeting  stubborn  resistance 
once  again.  I  finally  settled  upon  what 
seemed  to  be  the  least  intrusive  possi- 
ble language  which  would  still  add 
meaningful  clarification  to  the  stat- 
ute. I  suggested  simply  taking  some  of 
the  language  from  the  colloquy  itself 
and  adding  it  to  the  definition  of  "pat- 
tern of  activities"  which  currently  ap- 
pears on  page  9  of  S.  391.  This  last 
proposal  would  provide.  "(t)he  main 
direction  of  said  pattem  of  activities 
must  be  to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents,"  Even  this  simple  proposal  was 
rejected  as  a  basis  for  an  agreed  com- 
promise even  though  It  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Chafee  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
language  of  his  amendment.  I  simply 
do  not  understand  the  rationale  for 
that  rejection. 
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I  am  faced,  therefore,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  voting  for  the  bill  as  reported 
or  the  bill  as  modified  by  the  Chafee 
amendment.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  principals  of 
these  proposals  in  a  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  proposals  is  pref- 
erable, there  are  some  basic  questions 
for  which  we  all  ought  to  have  the 
same  answers  or  at  least  an  under- 
standing that  the  disputants  disagree 
and  precisely  how  they  do  so.  For  the 
record,  I  would  like  briefly  to  pose 
some  questions  which  kept  occurring 
to  me  in  the  course  of  my  attempts  to 
offer  a  compromise,  if  only  because  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  no  agreement 
as  to  the  answers. 

First— from  a  rhetorical  point  of 
view  before  I  get  to  the  specifics— 
what  is  the  danger  against  which  we 
are  attempting  to  protect?  What  activ- 
ity creates  the  threat  of  that  danger? 
Is  it  necessary  to  regulate  all  activity 
that  creates  the  threat  or  only  some  of 
that  activity?  What  method  will  we 
choose  to  regulate  that  activity?  And, 
does  the  regulation  of  the  activity  in- 
hibit or  restrict  the  exercise  of  any 
constitutional  right? 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
question  both  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  his  oppo- 
nent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  in  order  to  clarify  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  for  myself 
and  for  the  entire  Senate  as  they 
apply  to  their  respective  proposals. 

If  they  will  do  so  I  will  start  with  the 
first  one  by  referring  to  page  1 1  of  the 
committee  report,  committee  finding 
No.  3.  That  finding  states: 

The  disclosure  of  such  relationships  to  un- 
authorized persons  Is  detrimental  to  the 
successful  and  efficient  conduct  of  foreign 
Intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and 
counter-terrorism  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

My  question  for  t)Oth  Senator 
CHArEE  and  for  Senator  Biden  is:  Did 
the  committee  by  that  finding  Intend 
to  find  that  every  disclosure  causes  a 
harm  sufficient  for  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  disclosure,  that  is,  does  this 
finding  recognize  a  generic  harm  on 
the  part  of  such  disclosures? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
the  last  part  of  the  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Did  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  that  is,  disclosure  of  such  rela- 
tionships to  unauthorized  persons  is 
detrimental  to  successful  and  efficient 
conduct  of  various  intelligence  activi- 
ties, intend  to  find  every  disclosure 
causes  a  harm  sufficient  for  Congress 
to  regulate  the  disclosure? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No.  What  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  there,  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  disclosures  which  in  fact 
are  very  detrimental  to  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
this  Nation  and  were  the  disclosure  of 
those    relationships    made    known    it 


would  render  the  activity  useless  and/ 
or  harmful.  It  would  thwart  the  legiti- 
mate intelligence  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Only  some  such  dis- 
closures and  not  all  disclosures? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Judgment  would  be 
made  obviously  by  the  agency  in  con- 
junction with  the  Justice  Department 
to  determine  whether  or  not  to  pursue 
a  certain  disclosure  as  opposed  to 
other  disclosures.  For  example,  there 
are  certain  people  who  are  CIA  agents 
who  may  not  be  working  in  any  field, 
that  is.  they  may  be  analysts  out  at 
Langley.  They  may  be  about  to  retire. 
They  may  be  bookkeepers,  et  cetera. 
The  name  of  that  agent— he  is  'still  a 
CIA  agent— he  still  works  for  CIA- 
disclosure  of  that  name  may  be  judged 
by  the  agency  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment not  to  have  something  that  im- 
paired or  impeded  or  in  this  case  the 
language  talked  about  would  negative- 
ly affect  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
various  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  agrees  that  the 
committee  in  his  own  amendment  does 
not  intend  to  prohibit  every  such  dis- 
closure but  only  some. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  say  the  Sena- 
tor asked  two  questions.  The  Senator 
asked  first  a  question  whether  there  is 
a  generic  finding  that  disclosure  is 
harmful  and  did  we  intend  to  regulate 
every  disclosure.  So  we  have  to  answer 
both  questions. 

The  answer  is,  yes.  Congress  made  a 
generic  finding  that  the  disclosure  of 
any  covert  agent's  status  is  harmful, 
but  Congress  did  not  regulate  every 
disclosure  because  of  the  awareness 
that  the  first  amendment  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

That  is  why  we  find  in  section  601(c) 
two  additional  elements,  that  are  not 
found  in  sections  601(a)  or  601(b). 
There  is  a  total  of  six  elements  the 
Goverrunent  has  to  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  before  the  defendant 
can  be  found  guilty  under  601(c).  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  just  the  disclo- 
sure that  is  required.  There  is  also  the 
pattern  of  activities  and  a  reason  to 
believe  that  this  disclosure  would  be 
harmful. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  think  my  next 
question  then  would  be  only  for  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Since  his 
answer  to  the  first  half  of  my  question 
as  he  interpreted  it  was  yes.  that  there 
was  a  finding  that  all  such  disclosures 
were  harmful,  how  does  that  square 
with  his  statement  in  the  course  of  his 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  in  any  prosecution 
brought  pursuant  to  section  601(c)  the 
defendant  could  contest  the  logic  of 
the  Government's  assertion  that  a 
given  disclosure  would  cause  harm  if 
Congress  has  in  fact  already  found 
that  every  such  disclosure  would  cause 
harm? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  just  went  through 
the  six  elements  that  must  be  proven. 

Mr.  GORTON.  So  the  defendant  is 
not  bound  by  this  congressional  find- 
ing? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  There  are  six  ele- 
ments of  proof  that  must  be  met.  The 
Government  has  to  prove  them 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  We  are  not 
setting  them  up  as  defenses  that  the 
defendant  has  to  raise.  They  are  the 
six  elements  of  proof  the  Government 
has  to  prove  and,  absent  them,  the 
case  is  dismissed  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  knows  from  his  vast  expe- 
rience as  a  prosecutor. 

The  Goverrunent  has  to  prove  as  one 
of  the  elements  that  the  defendant 
had  reason  to  believe  his  activities 
would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GORTON.  But  if  I  may  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
none  of  those  six  elements  which  the 
Government  has  to  prove  is  that  there 
was  harm  caused  to  its  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Given  that  the  Senator  has  as- 
serted at  one  point  that  we  are  making 
a  finding  here  that  harm  takes  place 
under  the  circumstances  of  every  dis- 
closure, but  he  told  Senator  Ddrew- 
BERGER  that  the  defendant  could  con- 
test the  logic  of  the  Government's  as- 
sertion that  a  given  disclosure  would 
cause  harm:  but  that  is  not  going  to  be 
a  defense.  I  take  it.  So  why  would  he 
contest  it? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Give  me  the  question 
again. 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  went  through 
the  six  elements  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  prove.  In  those  six  ele- 
ments. I  take  it.  we  do  not  include 
proof  that  harm  resulted  from  the  dis- 
closure. The  Senator  has  stated  that  it 
is  the  finding  or  the  basis  both  of  the 
committee's  proposal,  and  I  take  it  of 
his  own.  that  harm  does  Result  from 
every  such  disclosure.  Yet  tne  Senator 
has  told  Senator  Durenberczr  in  a  col- 
loquy in  which  he  engaged  with  him 
that  the  defendant  could  cpntest  any 
assertion  that  the  given  disclosure 
caused  harm:  but  now  he  isi  saying  the 
Government  does  not  have  to  prove 
harm  anyway,  so  the  proof  that  it 
would  not  cause  harm  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  would  not  be  a  defense 
and  would  do  him  no  good,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  go  through 
those  six  elements.  First,  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  prove  that  there  was  an 
intentional  disclosure  of  the  informa- 
tion which  indeed  did  identify  a  covert 
agent  and.  second,  the  Government 
has  to  prove  that  the  individual  who 
received  the  information  was  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  classified  informa- 
tion. Next,  the  Government  has  to 
prove  that  the  person  making  the  dis- 
closure knew  the  information  disclosed 
did  identify  a  covert  agent,  and  fourth. 
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the  Government  has  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  was  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  the  covert  agent's 
classified  intelligence  affiliation. 

And  then  the  last  two  elements  are 
the  ones  I  already  mentioned,  namely, 
there  was  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  expose  agents'  identities  and 
that  the  person  making  the  disclosure 
had  reason  to  believe  his  activities 
would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GORTON.  But  there  is  no  re- 
quirement of  proof  that  harm  resulted 
from  the  disclosure? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  may  interrupt,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct,  there  is 
no  requirement. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  go  on  then  to  my 
next  question  and  I  will  ask  perhaps 
for  an  answer  from  both  Senators.  If 
in  fact  the  committee  found,  and  Sen- 
ator Chafee  agrees,  that  harm  does 
result  from  every  disclosure,  why  do 
we  not  have  a  bill  before  us  which  pro- 
hibits every  disclosure? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  answer  to  that  is 
we  are  balancing  two  interests.  We  are 
balancing  the  first  amendment  against 
the  national  security  and  that  is  the 
whole  careful  exercise  we  are  going 
through.  We  have  not  said  that  it  is  an 
offense  every  time  to  disclose  the 
name  of  an  agent.  That  is  why  we 
have  these  elements  of  proof  which  I 
have  gone  through  before  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  assume  the  Senator 
also  wants  me  to  respond  to  that.  The 
Senator's  first  question  was  very  inci- 
sive in  pointing  out  what  we  are 
moving  toward  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  require- 
ment of  showing  harm.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement of  showing  harm.  Every  dis- 
closure is  assumed  to  be  harmful,  as- 
suming one  other  thing,  the  crime 
only  comes  into  effect  if,  in  fact,  you 
intended  to  harm.  The  harm  portion 
in  the  terms  of  the  jury  determining 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  harm 
done  goes  on  its  face  to  the  mere  dis- 
closure of  the  name  which,  in  this  bill, 
is  in  fact  the  reason  through  which 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  can  move  to 
prosecute.  They  then  have  to  beyond 
that  prove  that  you  intended  to  do 
harm. 

Really  what  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish—maybe I  will  just  stick  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Perhaps  this  brings 
me  to  my  next  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  am  back 
again  to  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

My  understanding  in  that  respect 
was  that  one  of  the  distinctions  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
garded as  quite  important  was  that 
the  primary  intent  of  the  disclosure 
did  have  to  be  directed  at  same  kind  of 
harm  to  the  United  States  liefore  you 
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wish  to  have  criminal  penalties 
adhere:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  you  should 
quote  from  the  colloquy  that  you  are 
suggesting. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  you  would,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  In  the  course  of  the 
colloquy,  Senator  Chafee,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  Mr.  Durenberger's  questions 
was  this  statement: 

This  crucial  distinction  between  the  main 
direction  of  one's  conduct  and  the  side-ef- 
fects that  one  anticipates  but  allows  to 
occur,  because  of  one's  other  goals,  forms  an 
important  safeguard  for  civil  liberties.  The 
amendment  before  us  would  bring  that  safe- 
guard Into  play,  would  It  not? 

The  answer  from  Mr.  Chafee: 

Yes,  it  would.  Senator  Durenberger. 

Now  that  seems  to  me  fairly  to  con- 
clude that  the  primary  intent  of  the 
conduct  must  be  the  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  the  agents.  If  I  may,  I  will  go 
on  to  the  bottom  line  of  this  proposal 
which  is  if  that  is  in  fact,  the  case, 
given  your  answer 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  finish  this  part. 

Mr.  GORTON.  All  right. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
concede  the  very  point  you  are  making 
and  that  you  are  suggesting. 

Senator  Durenberger.  in  his  ques- 
tion ends  up: 

A  newspaper  reporter,  then,  would  rarely 
have  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  activities  with 
the  requisite  Intent  "to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents."  Instead,  such  a  result  would 
ordinarily  be  "the  (anticipated)  side  effect 
of  his  conduct." 

This  is  dealing  with  the  pattern  of 
activities  which  we  discussed,  this  cru- 
cial distinction  between  the  main  di- 
rection of  one's  conduct  and  side  ef- 
fects that  one  anticipates  but  allows  to 
occur— is  this  where  you  are? 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  is  exactly  where 
I  am. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  "Forms  an  important 
safeguard  for  civil  liberties.  The 
amendment  before  us  would  bring 
that  safeguard  into  play,  would  it 
not?"  The  answer  is: 

Yes  It  would.  Senator  Durenberger.  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  believe  that  my 
version  is  actually  better  for  civil  liberties 
than  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  harm  to 
the  United  States.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  disclosure  of  the  name  of  an 
agent. 

Mr.  GORTON.  But  it  certainly  does 
have  to  do  with  the  primary  intent  un- 
derlyins  the  pattern  of  activities,  does 
it  not?  If,  in  fact,  that  is  the  thrust  of 
your  proposal.  My  question  is  why  not 
include  language  in  your  proposal 
which  points  out  that  fact  in  the  body 
of  the  provision  rather  than  simply  in 
this  colloquy? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  heading  in  two  directions.  It 
seems  to  me  you  started  off  this  after- 


noon by  suggesting  that  there  had  to 
be  harm  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  that  was  a  defense.  Both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  I  have  point- 
ed out  that  that  is  not  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  proof.  Either  it  has  to  be 
with  an  intent  to  impair  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States 
or,  my  language,  which  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve. 

But  now  you  are  taking  this  other 
language  and  somehow  suggesting 
that  in  the  colloquy  I  had  with  Sena- 
tor Durenberger  this  is  what  I  said. 
And  that  is  not  what  I  said  at  all. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Chafee,  the  first 
proposal  that.  I  made  to  you  and  to 
Mr.  Biden  did  have  an  alternate 
method  of  proof  which  included  harm, 
although  it  also  left  the  specific  intent 
standard,  which  does  not  require 
harm. 

Our  last  suggestion,  however,  was 
simply  that  the  definition  of  the  term 
"pattern  of  activities"  which  you  use 
in  your  statute,  have  added  to  it,  and  I 
quote,  "the  main  direction  of  said  pat- 
tern of  activities  must  be  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents."  That  does 
not  include  any  test  or  implication  of 
actual  harm  whatsoever.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  totally  consistent  with 
your  answer  to  Senator  Durenberger. 
My  question  is.  therefore,  why  do  you 
oppose  its  inclusion  in  that  definition? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  language  you 
have  proposed  deals  with  and  uses 
words  that  are  not  statutory  words. 
Was  not  the  language  you  proposed 
"main  direction"? 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  is. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  just  as  nebu- 
lous, and  it  is  on  that  basis  we  thought 
that  was  inappropriate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  But  it  is  taken  from 
the  Senator's  colloquy.  Was  it  nebu- 
lous there?  Is  the  colloquy  going  to  be 
used  in  court?  If  it  is  not  nebulous 
there,  why  is  it  nebulous  as  a  part  of 
the  statute? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Because  in  the  collo- 
quy, one  is  setting  forth  the  back- 
ground, making  a  record,  as  it  were, 
which  is  different  from  the  specific 
language  one  uses  in  a  statute.  In  the 
statute  we  used  a  word  which  has  been 
discussed  here  to  a  considerable  extent 
today:  namely,  "intent"  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents. 

Mr.  GORTON.  At  this  point  I  am 
not  asking  a  question  about  intent  at 
all.  I  am  simply  dealing  with  the  defi- 
nition in  the  statute  of  the  term  "pat- 
tern of  activities,"  which  "requires  a 
series  of  acts  with  a  common  purpose 
or  objective,"  and  then  asking  why 
that  should  not  be  further  clarified  by 
adding  the  language,  "The  main  direc- 
tion of  said  pattern  of  activities  must 
be  to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents." 

I  think  that  is  totally  consistent 
with  your  colloquy  with  Senator 
Durenberger.   I   do  not  believe   that 
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you  have  disagreed  with  me  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Is  your  only  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment  that  you  think  the  lan- 
guage which  you  used  yourself  in  the 
colloquy  is  too  vague? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Paidon?  The  last 
words  you  said  were  what? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  the  only  reason 
you  disagree  with  adding  that  kind  of 
an  amendment  the  fact  that  you  think 
the  language  in  your  colloquy  is  too 
vague  to  be  included  in  the  statute? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes.  There  is  no  his- 
tory of  the  use  of  such  language.  Fur- 
thermore, the  problem  is  you  do  not 
like  my  answers,  but  I  cannot  go  any 
further  with  you. 

The  language,  the  intent,  which  we 
have  included  is  sufficient,  in  my  judg- 
ment. The  language  that  you  seek 
does  not  have  a  Judicial  history  to  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Does  Senator  Bidem 
have  any  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  seems  to  me  it  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  on  the  point.  It  seems  to 
me  you  are  right  about  the  pattern  of 
activities.  A  pattern  of  activities,  by 
the  way.  to  take  it  a  step  further,  need 
not  be  established  in  testimony,  need 
not  be  a  pattern  of  disclosure.  It  needs 
to  be  only  a  pattern  of  activities  which 
resulted  in  disclosure. 

I  do  not  see  how  your  suggestion  of 
clarification  is  harmful.  It  is  consist- 
ent with  what  I  think  the  Senator  set 
out  today— what  Senator  Chafxe  said 
it  would  do. 

I  would  like  to  at  some  point  to  go 
back  to  your  first  point  about  the 
question  of  harm.  I  am  not  sure  you 
want  to  do  that  now.  I  think  when  we 
get  to  that  I  can  show  you  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  you  need  a 
tougher  standard,  an  intent  standard, 
rather  than  a  reason  to  believe  stand- 
ard. If.  in  fact,  the  Government  does 
not  have  to  show  there  is  actual  harm 
done,  then,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the 
burden  should  be  greater  upon  the 
Government  to  show  that  you  intend- 
ed to  do  harm.  But  I  am  not  sure  you 
want  to  get  to  that  right  now. 

(Mr.  EAST  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  note  in  the  opening 
statement  of  Senator  Chafee  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  of  this  year,  he  stated  "The 
pattern  of  activity  includes  more  than 
one  disclosure."  By  that  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  a  disclosure  of  more  than 
one  name  or  the  disclosure  of  a  single 
name  more  than  once,  or  both? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  quote  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  That  might  be 
helpful.  I  will  quote  from  page  22: 

A  Journalist  writing  stories  about  the  CIA 
would  not  be  engaged  In  the  requisite  "pat- 
tern of  activities."  even  if  the  stories  he 
wrote  Included  the  names  of  one  or  more 
covert  agents,  unless  the  government  proved 
that  there  was  Intent  to  identify  and  expose 
agents  and  that  this  effort  was  undertaken 
with  reason  to  believe  it  would  impair  or 
impede  foreign  intelligence  activities.  The 
fact  that  a  journalist  had  written  articles 


critical  of  the  CIA  which  did  not  identify 
covert  agents  could  not  be  used  as  evidence 
that  the  purpose  was  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents.  To  meet  the  standard  of  the 
bill,  a  discloser  must  be  engaged  in  a  pur- 
poseful enterprise  of  revealing  names— he 
must,  in  short,  be  in  the  business  of 
"naming  names." 

Then  there  are  some  illustrations 
that  are  given  in  this  report  language. 
There  it  is.  I  do  not  know  what  more  I 
can  give  you,  along  with  the  definition 
that  we  have  in  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Gorton.  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  report  language.  I  was  referring  to 
the  statement  the  Senator  made  in  his 
opening  salvo,  in  his  argument  on  the 
floor.  I  think  my  question  was  fairly 
simple  and  is  not  answered  by  -the 
report  language.  It  involves  proof  of  a 
pattern  of  activity.  You  say  this  re- 
quires more  than  one  disclosure.  But 
that  is  somewhat  imprecise.  I  simply 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Senator 
meant  by  that  the  disclosure  of  more 
than  one  name  or  the  disclosure  of  a 
single  name  more  than  once.  If  there 
is  any  implication  in  your  answer  by 
reading  from  the  committee  report,  it 
may  be  that  it  was  a  disclosure  of  a 
name  more  than  once.  Am  I  correct  on 
that  or  not? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  go  back  and 
look  at  my  statement.  The  Senator  is 
taking  the  statement  I  made.  Let  me 
just  say  this:  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Senator  has  misunderstood  that.  I  did 
not  say  a  pattern  of  activity  necessari- 
ly includes  more  than  one  disclosure.  I 
said  the  pattern  of  activity  requires  a 
series  of  acts  with  a  common  purpose 
and  objective.  It  is  not  necessarily  one 
disclosure.  It  is  a  pattern  of  activities 
to  impair  or  impede  U.S.  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities. 

Thus,  there  must  be  proof  not  only 
with  regard  to  a  particular  disclosure 
but  also  with  respect  to  a  pattern  of 
activities  in  which  the  disclosure 
occurs. 

The  evidence  must  show  that  such 
activities  were  undertaken  both  to 
identify  and  to  expose  covert  agents. 
That  was  the  quote  that  I  gave  In  my 
statement. 

In  other  words,  one  disclosure,  plus  a 
series  of  acts  leading  to  that  disclo- 
sure, could  be  a  pattern  of  activities. 
Many  disclosures  could  also  be  a  pat- 
tern of  activities.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  state  that  this  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities must  t)e  done  with  the  required 
intent.  I  do  not  think  you  can  brush 
that  aside. 

We  are  looking  at  this  act  without 
considering  the  six  elements  of  proof 
which  I  have  time  and  time  again 
stressed.  The  pattern  of  activities 
must  be  done  without  the  intent  to 
identify  and  expose.  In  other  words, 
you  have  to  have  a  pattern  of  activi- 
ties and  you  have  to  have  the  intent  to 
expose. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  Just  say  one 
other  thing.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the 


language  of  the  bill  and  the  accompa- 
nying legislative  history  that  an  indi- 
vidual could  be  liable  for  a  single  dis- 
closure of  a  single  name  under  either 
of  these  versions,  either  under  the 
Biden  language  or  under  the  language 
that  I  have  proposed. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  other 
elements  would  have  to  be  proved  as 
well. 

Mr.  GORTON.  With  that  statement 
I  certainly  agree.  Did  Senator  Biden 
wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond. Do  not  get  carried  away  with 
the  language  in  the  report  which  talks 
about  revealing  or  being  in  the  busi- 
ness of  naming  names.  You  do  not 
have  to  name  names.  You  only  have  to 
name  one  name.  No.  1. 

No.  2.  the  Justice  Department  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  was  that 
their  interpretation  of  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivity would  mean  that  a  single  report- 
er going  out  and  identifying  a  single 
name,  if  he  or  she  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  find  out  that  name  contacted 
several  people,  establishes  a  pattern.  A 
pattern  can  be  established  by,  literal- 
ly, if  I  am  a  reporter,  going  to  see  the 
intelligence  committee  spokesperson 
and  saying,  "Is  John  Smith  an  agent?" 
They  say,  "No  comment." 

Then  they  go  over  and  look  in  some 
old  military  records  to  see  if  John 
Smith  had  ever  been  in  intelligence. 
That  Is  another  thing  they  have  done. 
Then  they  go  out  to  Langley. 

They  have  established  a  pattern  by 
that.  The  pattern  of  activity  that  Sen- 
ator CHAnx  keeps  talking  about  as 
one  of  the  six  protections  is  in  fact  no 
protection  at  all.  There  is  not  any  pro- 
tection. 

He  is  quite  correct,  under  the  intent 
provision  we  do  not  require  that  there 
be  a  pattern  of  activity.  The  term  pat- 
tern of  activity  just  requires  a 
common  purpose  or  objective.  The 
conunon  purpose  Is  established  if  you 
can  show  that  the  pattern  was  de- 
signed and  activity  undertaken  to  dis- 
close a  name.  That  is,  again,  all  the 
more  reason  why  there  is  a  need  for 
the  "additional  standard  protection  of 
requiring  Intent." 

The  pattern  of  activity  Is  not  any 
protection. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  case  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  cited  In  sup- 
port of  his  language  seems  to  me  does 
not  He.  It  Is  clear,  under  his  definition, 
that  someone  seeking  to  track  down 
the  name  of  an  agent  and  who  gets 
the  name  of  an  agent  and  publishes  It 
after  going  through  this  effort,  would 
be  guilty  under  the  Biden  language.  I 
do  not  see  what  defense  the  reporter 
would  have  in  that  instance. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Both  Senator  Biden 
and  I  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  my  point. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  Senator  Chafee  and  those  who 
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support  his  position  constantly  refer 
to  the  establishment  of  a  pattern  of 
activity  as  one  of  the  six  sacred  safe- 
guards. "The  Government  has  to 
prove  six  elements  here  and  one  is  a 
pattern  of  activity." 

Well,  that  Is  not  much  of  a  hurdle  to 
overcome.  A  pattern  of  activity  can  be 
easily  established  and  because  it  can 
be.  and  because,  further,  there  is  not  a 
requirement  for  the  Government  to 
prove  that  harm  was  done  to  the  Gov- 
ernment—neither of  those  require- 
ments exist— that  Is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  have  to  err  on  the  side 
of  sticking  to  the  time-honored  juris- 
prudential standard  of  requiring 
Intent. 

Mr.  GORTON.  In  this  colloquy,  I  am 
still  not  totally  persuaded,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  about 
that  point  In  Its  entirety.  It  certainly 
leads  to  my  next  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  Under  the 
Chafee  amendment,  to  support  a  con- 
viction must  the  primary  intent  of  the 
defendant  have  been  to  disclose  the 
Identity  of  agents  as  opposed  to  the 
disclosure  simply  being  a  side  effect  of 
the  pattern  of  activities? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
state the  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Let  me  repeat  it. 

Under  the  Chafee  amendment.  In 
order  to  support  a  conviction  must  the 
primary  Intent  of  the  defendant  have 
been  to  disclose  the  Identity  of  an 
agent  or  agents  as  opposed  to  that  dis- 
closure being  a  mere  side  effect  of  a 
pattern  of  activities? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  stresses.  He  seems  to 
be  taking  over  the  definitions  that 
come  from  our  act  and  describing 
them  as  the  pattern  of  activities  and 
the  Intent  being  the  same  standard.  I 
do  not  believe  so  at  all.  Nor  are  they 
meant  to  be. 

The  pattern  of  activities  Is  as  de- 
fined. That  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Intent  to  disclose. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
suggesting  they  are  synonymous. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
handle  my  section  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  can  handle  his. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Fair  enough. 

Mr.  CHAPTE.  In  response  to  these 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, in  his  very  question,  he  pro- 
poses that  the  intent  is  part  of  the 
pattern  of  activities.  That  is  not  so. 
The  intent  to  disclose  an  agent  is  an 
element.  Indeed,  an  individual  might 
have  an  intent  to  disclose  the  name  of 
an  agent,  but  the  question  remains- 
was  this  a  part  of  a  pattern  of  activi- 
ties? It  could  well  be  that  It  was  not 
and  the  absence  of  a  pattern  of  activi- 
ties would  be  a  successful  defense. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  per- 
missible for  me  to  respond  to  that,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senators  are  making 
a  very,  very  important  point? 


The  reason  for  the  notion  of  wheth- 
er or  not  it  was  a  primary  intent  or  a 
side  effect  In  the  disclosure  is  that  the 
pattern  of  activity  which  took  place 
resulted  In  the  disclosure  of  an  agent. 
For  example,  someone  could  be  out 
writing  a  book  about  how  the  CIA 
works  and  be  trying  to  establish  a  par- 
ticular point.  In  the  process,  as  a  side 
effect,  he  discloses  a  name.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  primary  purpose  or  secondary 
purpose  or  side  effect.  That  Is  why  we, 
those  who  took  my  position,  aban- 
doned that  whole  attempt  to  establish 
Intent  as  It  relates  to  disclosure.  It  Is  a 
nonwlnnlng  game.  It  is  hard  to  pin 
down  how  that  relates  to  disclosure. 

Intent  relates  to  the  question  of  dis- 
closure of  a  name  In  the  Chafee  bill. 
We  abandoned  that  In  our  bill  and 
Intent  goes  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  was  an  Intent  to  do  harm, 
not  to  disclose  a  name  or  not  disclose  a 
name. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  Is 
making,  whether  he  Intended  it  or  not, 
a  perfect  case  why  the  Intent  provision 
as  it  appears  in  the  Chafee  language  is 
meaningless. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
frustrated  by  this  exchange  because, 
in  fact,  I  read  the  Durenberger  collo- 
quy as  being  a  very  constructive  step 
forward. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  that  is  what  It  really 
means. 

Mr.  GORTON.  One  which  would 
have  persuaded  me  to  vote  for  the 
Chafee  amendment  were  I  persuaded 
that  the  courts  would  Interpret 
"reason  to  believe"  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  explained  it  to  Mr. 
Durenberger.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  an  answer  from  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  which  would  allow  me  to 
do  that.  I  do  not  think  my  last  ques- 
tion was  a  trick.  I  think  that  the  way  I 
read  his  colloquy  with  Senator  Duren- 
berger. when  a  disclosure  is  a  mere 
side  effect  of  the  pattern  of  activities, 
there  Is  not  a  sufficient  degree  of 
proof  to  sustain  a  conviction  under  the 
Chafee  amendment.  It  must  be  the 
primary  Intent  of  the  defendant  to  dis- 
close the  Identity  of  agents. 

I  think  that  Is  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  told  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  My  frustration  comes 
from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  that, 
standing  alone,  his  language  leads  to 
that  conclusion.  I  simply  wanted  to 
propose  a  change,  not  from  "reason  to 
believe"  to  Senator  Biden's  "Intent," 
but  simply  to  put  into  the  statute 
Itself  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said  his  amendment  meant. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Believe  it  or  not,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr. 
President.  If  I  am  going  to  defend  my 
amendment,  I  want  to  do  the  defend- 
ing. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  that  Is  a  good 
Idea. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wants  to  address  a  matter, 
he  is  perfectly  free  to  do  so.  But  I  do 
not  want  him  describing  my  amend- 
ment. I  am  perfectly  capable  of  under- 
taking that  by  myself. 

If  he  has  a  question,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  should  go  ahead  and 
ask  it.  But  in  all  fairness,  he  has  been 
against  this  amendment  right  along, 
so  I  do  not  know  what  has  changed  all 
of  a  sudden  that  made  it  palatable  to 
him.  If  it  can  be  made  palatable.  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  delighted  to  do  so 
within  the  realm  of  what  Is  legal  lan- 
guage and  would  hold  up  In  court. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  I  carmot  speak,  of  course,  for  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  can,  howev- 
er, speak  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
felt  that  I  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  I  could  support  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  when  I  read  his 
colloquy  with  Senator  Durenberger. 
This  was  true,  except  for  the  fact  that, 
as  a  cautious  lawyer,  I  did  not  feel 
that  what  I  understood  from  the  collo- 
quy was  apparent  simply  from  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" language  in  the  amendment 
itself. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  suggested 
the  softest  possible  amendment,  an 
amendment  which  did  not  change  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but  which 
simply  attempted  to  take  the  words 
out  of  his  own  colloquy  with  Senator 
Durenberger  by  adding  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "pattern  of  activity,"  the  lan- 
guage, "The  main  direction  of  the  pat- 
tern of  activities  must  be  to  Identify  or 
expose  covert  agents." 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said  that  in  fact  is  an  accu- 
rate reading  of  what  he  said  and 
meant  In  his  colloquy  with  Senator 
Durenberger.  My  frustration  stems 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
put  it  In  the  statute. 

It  Is  just  as  simple  as  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
Chafee  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  And.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Then  why  can  we  not 
add  that  language  to  the  Chafee 
amendment?  I  suspect  It  would  also 
secure  the  votes  of  a  number  of  people 
who  prefer  the  intent  language. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  /do 
not  know  what  else  we  can  do.  The 
Senator  wants  the  changes  made.  The 
language  which  we  have  in  here— we 
are  plowing  old  ground  now— deals 
with  an  intent  to  Identify  and  expose 
agents.  Why  is  that  not  clear  enough? 
What  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  propose  to 
change  that  language.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  propose  to  change  a  single  word 
in  that  language.  I  simply  propose  to 
change  the  definition  of  "pattern  of 
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activities"  to  incorporate  in  It  the  ex- 
planation of  that  term  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  accepted  in 
his    colloquy    with    Senator    Duren- 

BURGER. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  gone  over  this  before  and  we  can 
repeat  it.  Obviously,  in  a  colloquy,  one 
is  not  using  exact,  specific  legal  terms. 
A  colloquy,  history  of  the  act,  a  report, 
all  go  into  the  makeup.  But  the  specif- 
ic language  the  Senator  was  seeliing.  I 
believe,  is  something  different.  Can  he 
repeat  his  language,  the  main  thrust, 
as  it  were? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  can.  President,  and 
I  shall  be  even  more  specific.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  on  page  9.  subsec- 
tion 10.  That  subsection  says  this: 

The  term  "pattern  of  activities"  requires  a 
series  of  acts  with  a  conunon  purpose  or  ob- 
jective. 

That  is  the  entire  definition  as  the 
bill  appears  now.  I  would  add  to  that: 

The  main  direction  of  said  patterns  of  ac- 
tivities must  be  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents. 

I  believe  that  this  language— I  do 
not  mean  to  try  to  mislead  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  in  any  respect 
whatsoever— is  the  precise  thrust  of 
what  he  said  that  term  "pattern  of  »c- 
tivities"  did  mean  in  answering  ques- 
tions of  Senator  Durenberger  early  in 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

If  I  may  say  so— 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  just  answer 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  He  is 
an  experienced  lawyer,  formerly  attor- 
ney general  of  his  State.  What  does  he 
think  of  language  that  has  words  like 
"main  direction?" 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  would  suppose 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Has  he  ever  seen  it? 

Mr.  GORTON  [continuing].  That  if 
I  were  a  judge  and  I  were  dealing  with 
a  prosecution  under  this  act  and  I  had 
to  give  a  Jury  instruction  as  to  what 
the  term  "pattern  of  activities"  means, 
and  I  were  referred  by  either  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  or  by  the  defense 
counsel  to  the  debate  over  this  in  Con- 
gress because  I  was  attempting  to  find 
out  what  it  means,  and  I  read  the 
Chafee-Durenberger  colloquy,  I  might 
very  well  make  an  instruction  read 
that  the  term  "pattern  of  activities" 
requires  a  series  of  acts  with  common 
purpose  or  objective,  and  the  main  di- 
rection of  said  pattern  of  activities 
must  be  to  identify  or  expose  covert 
agents. 

I  think  I  might  very  well  take  that 
right  out  of  the  debate  over  this  bill. 
In  my  view,  to  a  juror,  that  would  be 
quite  meaningful.  That  is  plain,  simple 
English;  it  is  not  even  a  particularly 
long  sentence.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, why  make  the  judge  gruess  at 
making  that  instruction? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this 
language  is  vague  or  general,  anymore 
than  anything  else  in  this  proposal  is. 
It  is  not  something  new.  It  is  not  in  a 


foreign  language.  They  are  simple 
words. 

I  suppose  that  the  reason  that  I 
bring  this  up  is  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
in  this  entire  debate.  If  provides  the 
great  strengthening  from  his  colloquy 
with  Senator  Durenberger  by  putting 
into  the  statute  language  which  clari- 
fies what  he  says  it  means. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  remove  the  word  "intent" 
on  line  8,  page  3,  subsection  (O? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Would  the  Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Would  the  Senator 
then  remove  the  word  "intent"  in 
601(c),  where  we  say,  "Whoever,  in  the 
course  of  a  pattern  of  activities,  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose ? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
was  not  proposing  to  make  any 
changes  there. 

I  was  not  proposing  to  strike  any- 
thing from  the  Senator's  amendment 
or  from  the  bill.  I  was  simply  propos- 
ing to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"pattern  of  activities." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  In  the  language  we 
have,  the  pattern  of  activities  has  to 
have  the  intent.  It  has  to  be  a  pattern 
of  activities,  and  it  has  to  have  the 
intent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  proposing  is 
what  we  have  in  there.  In  the  colloquy 
with  Senator  Durenberger— and  I  re- 
member it— we  put  considerable  stress 
on  the  very  point  of  the  intent. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  believe  that  is  so.  A 
fair  question  in  the  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ator Durenberger  was  whether  or  not 
we  were  dealing  with  what  might  be 
called  the  primary  intent  of  the  pat- 
tern of  activities  rather  than  a  second- 
ary or  merely  incidental  intent.  It  was 
to  clarify  that  question  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  both  set  up  the 
colloquy  and  answered  as  he  did. 

So,  no,  I  do  not  think  I  would  want 
to  remove  the  word  "Intent"  from  the 
other  portion  in  the  statute.  We  prob- 
ably could  reach  the  same  goal  by 
simply  putting  "primary"  before  the 
word  "intent"  earlier  in  the  act.  How- 
ever, I  understood  the  Senator  to 
object  to  that  as  being  too  drastic.  I 
think  this  is  a  less  drastic  method  of 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  take  it  under 
consideration.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  move  on,  if  he  has  other  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  GORTON.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  this  is  the  central  point  in 
my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  since  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  if  he  accepts 
this  proposal,  the  only  conclusion  I 
have  here  in  my  speech  depends  on 
what  his  answer  is  to  my  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  shall  have  to  consid- 
er that.  We  are  not  through  yet.  Obvi- 


ously, we  will  be  on  this  measure  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  consider 
this  proposition  overnight  and  to 
obtain  an  answer  later.  At  that  point,  I 
may  have  something  further  to  say  to 
Senator  Biden. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  All  right.  By  "all 
right,"  I  mean  that  I  heard  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  appreciate  his  suggestion. 

Since  the  Senator  has  indicated  that 
he  is  going  to  vote  against  me,  anyway, 
I  can  only  go  up  with  regard  to  con- 
forming to  his  wishes  and,  perhaps  se- 
curing his  vote. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  debate  of  yesterday 
concerning  the  statement  I  made  on 
January  25  of  this  year  with  respect  to 
two  fundamental  c>oints. 

One.  the  appropriate  element  for  a 
criminal  statute,  the  Issue  there  being 
the  "reason  to  believe"  standard 
versus  the  "intent"  standard;  and  two, 
the  question  of  gray  mail. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yesterday 
made  some  observations  to  which  I 
should  like  to  respond. 

First,  the  fact  that  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" language  implies  a  negligence 
standard  is  well-founded  throughout 
the  legal  community  and  by  interpre- 
tation in  the  courts.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  points  out,  with  testimo- 
ny from  the  Justice  Department  on 
October  6  of  last  year  that: 

If  the  "reason  to  believe"  standard  stood 
by  itself  and  were  the  only  element  of  this 
offense.  ...  it  would  in  many  ways  resem- 
ble negligence. 

So  the  Justice  Department  said,  in 
response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Leahy,  that  just  by  itself,  yes,  "reason 
to  believe"  language  would  be  a  negli- 
gence standard.  Then  the  Justice  De- 
partment goes  on  and  is  quoted  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Therefore,  while  that  one  provision,  tal(en 
in  isolation,  would  be  sort  of  a  negligence 
standard,  it  is  accompanied  by  five  other 
elements  which  involve  actual  knowledge 
and  specific  Intent. 

Mr.  President,  "intent"  is  the  stand- 
ard for  a  criminal  statute.  "Reason  to 
believe"  is  the  standard  for  a  negli- 
gence statute. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Justice  Department 
goes  to  the  actual  knowledge  and  spe- 
cific intent  we  are  debating  here 
today.  I  hope  this  body  will  view  the 
debate  in  that  context— that  even  the 
Justice  Department  is  saying  actual 
knowledge  and  specific  intent  are  ele- 
ments of  the  crime.  Yet,  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  Chafee 
amendment  to  insert  "reason  to  be- 
lieve." 
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The  second  point  that  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
brings  up  concerns  the  very  important 
debate  on  the  issue  of  gray  mail,  and 
the  possibility  that  what  the  Chafee 
amendment  would  promote  has  been 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  arguments  are  complex,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that,  nonetheless,  they 
are  easily  confused. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Chafee  amendment  would  pose  no 
problem  of  gray  mail.  With  all  due  re- 
spect. I  must  disagree.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said  yesterday: 

The  "reason  to  believe"  standard  avoids 
this  problem  by  focusing  on  overt  acts 
rather  than  on  some  subjective  state  of 
mind.  "~ 

I  ask  this:  What  other  evidence, 
beside  exposure  of  these  overt  acts, 
can  be  used  to  establish  proof  of  guilt 
in  such  cases?  What  other  evidence, 
beside  exposure  of  such  overt  acts, 
would  be  thrown  up  as  a  defense? 

I  go  back  to  the  March  15  statement 
in  the  Record,  where  again  the  Justice 
Department  is  called  upon  to  provide 
us  with  wisdom  in  correcting  any  un- 
certainties we  may  have.  I  read  from 
the  Record,  page  4120,  quoting  Mr. 
Robert  Keuch.  Assistant  Deputy  At- 
torney General  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration: 

The  Justice  Department  is  concerned  that 
the  specific  intent  element  will  facilitate 
gray  mail  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Federal 
Government  from  prosecuting  offenders. 

What  the  Justice  Department  does 
not  tell  us  is  what  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" standard  will  do  to  facilitate 
gray  mail  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  prosecuting  of- 
fenders. 

Mr.  President,  this  Issue  is  much 
simpler  than  it  is  given  credit  for 
being.  Obviously,  the  intent  standard 
is  more  narrow;  it  is  more  difficult  to 
prove.  The  "reason  to  believe"  stand- 
ard is  broader  in  its  context;  it  is  more 
encompassing.  Therefore,  by  logical 
sense,  the  "intent"  standard  in  discov- 
ery elements  will  be  more  restricted, 
and  the  "reason  to  believe"  standard 
in  discovery  will  be  expanded.  That  is 
the  case  we  are  arguing.  That  is  the 
issue  of  gray  mail. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  will  have 
to  ask  ourselves  one  very  fundamental 
question,  and  it  is  this:  Given  a  crimi- 
nal statute,  do  we  want  a  criminal 
standard?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  language 
should  stand.  If  the  answer  is  no,  then 
I  suppose  it  would  be  advisable  for 
those  willing  not  to  have  a  criminal 
standard  to  vote  for  the  Chafee  lan- 
guage. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
the  recent  colloquy  I  heard  between 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  colloquy  left  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  be  willing  to  consider  the 


proposition  put  forth  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  did  not  give  us  any  indi- 
cation of  what  that  consideration 
would  be,  but  at  least  the  discussion 
left  me  with  the  impression  that  he 
would  be  openminded  with  respect  to 
the  Gorton  amendment,  which  keeps 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Chafee 
amendment  intact  but  does  not  agree 
with  the  precise  language  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  find  very  disturbing  what  could 
happen  here. 

We  have  the  "intent"  and  "reason  to 
believe"  language  adopted  by  the 
House  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  overturned  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
the  "reason  to  believe"  or  the  "intent" 
language  adopted  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  a  chance  of  being 
overturned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
We  have  two  committees  in  both 
Houses  which  have  paid  far  more  at- 
tention to  this  issue  than  90  percent  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  90  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  That  is  the  way 
the  committee  system  works. 

If  we  adopt  the  Chafee  language 
without  the  amendment  or  without 
the  suggestions  from  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  conference  on  this  disputed  lan- 
guage. There  will  be  no  middle  ground. 
And  we  will  in  fact  have  both  Houses 
overturning  committees  on  a  very  im- 
portant and  substantive  issue. 

Speculation  is  that  the  vote  is  going 
to  be  reasonably  close.  I  would  say  to 
those  who  are  listening  and  to  those 
who  are  not  here  today  that,  if  there 
is  a  question  In  their  minds  on  wheth- 
er the  Chaf^  amendment  is  the 
proper  language,  they  vote  against  the 
Chafee  amendment,  unless  Senator 
Chafee  is  willing  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition put  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Otherwise,  we  will  be  doing  some- 
thing that  ultimately  we  could  be 
sorry  for. 

Deliberations  have  taken  place  in 
both  conunittees,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  there  is 
a  chance  now  that  those  conunittees 
will  be  overturned. 

Not  even  looking  at  the  merits,  but 
just  looking  at  the  simple  process  of 
overturning  the  committees  and  thus 
not  having  that  item  conferenceable,  I 
believe  would  be  a  serious  mistake  in 
the  legislative  process  that  we  so  fer- 
vorishly  support. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  the  last  point  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  and 
then  I  will  address  the  others.  The 
point  he  seems  to  be  making  here  is 


lleve  that  that  is  the  thrust  of  his  ar- 
gument. 

First  of  all,  if  we  want  to  follow  that 
through.  If  he  accords  such  significant 
consideration  in  the  committees  to  the 
language  that  therefore  we  are  bound 
to  follow  it  here  on  the  floor  at  great 
risk  if  we  do  not  do  so.  certainly  is 
plowing  a  new  path  in  senatorial  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  may  finish,  he 
will  recall  that  this  matter  was  set 
before  and  was  considered  in  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  something  like  4  months  and  there 
the  subcommittee  approved  the 
Chafee  language.  Then  it  came  to  the 
full  committee  in  a  rather  short  time. 
They  overturned  it  by  vote  of  9  to  8.  Is 
it  your  suggestion  that  based  on  that 
narrow  vote  which  indeed  reversed  the 
vote  of  the  subcommittee— and  if  you 
want  to  allocate  time  considered  I 
would  suspect  the  subcommittee  de- 
voted more  hours  than  were  devoted 
to  the  amendment  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. Then  the  matter  came  to  the  floor 
where  this  is  hardly  being  rushed 
through.  We  first  considered  it  in  De- 
cember 1981,  and  it  has  been  pending 
since  then.  We  have  debated  it  here  4 
hours  today  and  3Vi  hours  yesterday 
and  there  is  plenty  of  time  remaining. 
We  stopped  only  because  no  one  else 
wanted  to  speak  or  be  heard  on  the 
matter. 

So  if  that  is  the  thnist  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argument,  that  we  should  not 
overturn  a  9-8  vote  in  a  senatorial 
committee,  because  we  do  not  know 
the  substance  of  this  measure,  that  is 
an  argument  I  really  would  have  to 
reject,  even  though  the  man  pro- 
pounding it 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
before  he  has  to  reject  the  proposal? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  man  proponding 
the  argument  is  such  a  knowledgeable 
person  that  his  mere  suggestion  of  it 
brings  great  weight  to  the  argument. 
But  even  considering  the  meritorious 
factors  that  go  with  the  proponent  of 
this  argument,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  I  really  have  to  say  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  much 
weight,  contrary  to  most  of  the  argu- 
ments he  presents. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  weighty  question? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield: 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  wonder  in  the  Sena- 
tor's astute  participation  and  observ- 
ance of  the  legislative  process  over 
these  years  if  whether  in  fact  he  can 
recall  such  action  being  taken  where 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  going  to 
in  fact  overturn  committee  decisions.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  and  do  not  mean 


that  when  committees  have  considered,  to  say  or  to  leave  the  impression  that 
language,  woe  betide  the  rest  of  us  on  this  body  certainly  does  not  have  the 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  should  we  con-  right  to  do  it.  This  body  certainly  has 
sider  changing  that.  I  just  cannot  be-    been  deliberate.  I  only  point  out  to  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  there  are  a  total  of,  let  us 
see.  three  Senators  on  the  floor  at  this 
particular  time  listening  to  this 
debate.  There  obviously  is  a  question 
of  whether  the  Chafee  amendment  is 
right.  We  have  had  a  very  prolonged 
debate.  There  is  going  to  be  consider- 
ation of  the  Gorton  amendment.  What 
I  am  suggesting  to  those  who  may  not 
be  completely  comfortable  at  this  time 
accepting  the  Chafee  amendment  is 
that  they  should  vote  against  it  with 
the  anticipation  of  getting  a  compro- 
mise between  the  reason  to  believe 
standard  and  the  intent  standard. 

What  I  am  saying  and  warning  this 
body  is  if  in  fact  we  adopt  the  Chafee 
amendment,  there  Is  no  time  left  for 
negotiation  on  an  In-between  position 
on  "reason  to  believe"  and  "intent." 
That  is  the  thrust  of  my  argument.  I 
am  not  doing  any  kind  of  violence  to 
this  process,  or  casting  any  kind  of 
question  upon  the  deliberate  body  of 
the  Senate.  But  I  do  want  to  caution 
those  waivering  Senators  that  they 
might  find  it  convenient  in  the  search 
of  a  compromise  which  many  like  to 
see  to  not  vote  for  the  Chafee  lan- 
guage because  we  are  not  going  to  get 
a  compromise  if  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment prevails. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  respond  to 
that. 

First  of  all.  can  I  cite  a  situation 
where  an  amendment— not  the  whole 
act,  but  an  amendment— has  been 
adopted  in  such  a  fashion  in  both 
Houses?  I  do  not  know.  I  am  certainly 
sure  that  it  is  because  the  full  bodies 
frequently  go  against  the  committees 
themselves. 

Second,  this  amendment  has  been 
thoroughly  considered.  It  is  not  as 
though  we  stumbled  into  it.  We 
carmot  observe  only  the  fact  there  are 
three  Senators  on  the  floor.  Obvious- 
ly, there  are  Senators  listening  on 
their  listening  boxes  in  their  offices. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  measure  that  has  seen 
Senators  from  both  sides  proselytized 
by  the  newspaper  association,  by  the 
ACLU,  by  a  host  of  different  organiza- 
tions, including  those  interested  in  the 
intelligence  agencies  of  our  country. 
So  it  is  not  something  that  has  just 
popped  up  and  is  being  adopted  in 
rapid  fire  fashion. 

So,  as  to  the  question  of  compro- 
mise, this  is  not  something  that  lends 
itself  to  compromise.  There  are  two 
different  approaches:  Approach  A  and 
approach  B.  We  cannot  have  an  ap- 
proach C  that  blends  them  both.  I 
mean  there  is  a  difference  here.  When 
the  Senator  talks  as  though  there  is 
some  magic  way  of  weaving  both 
forms  of  language  in  the  amendment. 
It  is  not  possible  because  the  problem 
Is  this:  Even  though  the  United  States 
Code  has  examples  of  statutes  which 
state  a  person  can  have  either  "intent 
or  reason  to  believe,"  the  opponents  of 
my  amendment  are  objecting  to  the 


reason  to  believe  standard.  And  so  a 
compromise,  for  example,  that  went 
along  with  those  statutes  I  have  cited 
previously  in  18  United  States  Code 
where  we  have  a  choice  of  both  stand- 
ards would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  a  compromise  float- 
ing around  in  the  nature  of  the 
Gorton  amendment,  and  if  I  heard  the 
colloquy  correctly,  that  you  left  the 
impression— and  I  tried  to  write  it 
down  here— that  you  would  consider 
the  proposition  that  has  been  -put 
forth.  You  did  not  give  us  an  answer 
one  way  or  another,  but  certainly  you 
would  consider  it,  keep  an  open  mind, 
because  there  is  not  a  difference  be- 
tween A  and  B,  that  there  could  be  a 
logical  and  preferable  path,  and  that 
would  be  C. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
do  though  if  we  adopt  the  Chafee  lan- 
guage is  to  cut  off  any  kind  of  a  com- 
promise, which  would  be  the  C  ele- 
ment and  not  A  and  B  as  the  Senator 
describes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  let  me  just  say 
this:  I  do  not  think  even  Senator 
Gorton  would  suggest  that  his  propos- 
al is  a  C  as  opposed  to  an  A  or  B. 

He  had  various  proposals  for  the 
modification  of  601(c),  the  language 
which  is  the  crucitU  element  which  we 
are  debating  here.  But  he  withdrew 
those  and  now  his  proposal  solely  goes 
to  adding  a  few  words,  something  like 
six  words,  to  the  definition  of  "pattern 
of  activities,"  which  exist  in  section 
606  of  the  act. 

It  is  under  the  definition  portion 
rather  than  under  the  crucial  section 
601(c). 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  just 
read  a  March  11.  1982.  letter  from  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  first 
paragraph: 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  compromise  Is  none- 
theless still  a  possibihty  if  the  bill  proceeds 
to  a  conference  on  this  Issue.  That  will  not 
happen,  of  course.  If  the  Chafee  amendment 
Is  adopted.  Thus,  even  though  I  (Senator 
Gorton)  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  In  the 
Chafee  form  I  will  vote  against  the  Chafee 
amendment  and  hope  the  conference  will 
work  out  a  suitable  compromise  In  light  of 
this  debate. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
This  is  not  compromise  if  the  Chafee 
amendment  is  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  you  heard  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. He  suggested  we  added  to  the 
definition  of  "pattern  of  activities" 
words  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
him. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  looking  at  this 
act  would  say  that  that  goes  to— 
changes  the  very  heart  of  either  my 
amendment  or  the  committee  bill  that 
is  on  the  floor  here  this  afternoon. 


I  think  one  other  point  we  should 
m"ke  is  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  currently 
existing  situation  with  regard  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  names  of  our  agents. 
One  of  the  many  virtues  in  voting  for 
the  Chafee  amendment  is  that  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment I  am  confident  that  the  act  will 
pass  here.  We  then  would  be  confident 
of  swiftly  having  a  bill,  and  thus  the 
protection  would  be  afforded  rather 
quickly  for  our  agents. 

I  know  that  early  in  the  day  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  E)elaware  in- 
troduced a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  in  the 
House  in  which  he  said: 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  Influence  the  deci- 
sion, the  House  would  seek  a  conference  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome. 

I  believe  that  was  followed  up  but 
not  only  would  they  seek  a  conference 
but  also  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  rei>eated  a  telephone  conver- 
sation in  which  he  said  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee would  swiftly  seek  a  confer- 
ence. That  may  be.  That  is  splendid. 

But  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana knows  so  well,  having  been  experi- 
enced in  the  House,  these  things  just 
do  not  happen  that  quickly.  They  do 
not  get  conferences  that  fast.  You 
may  have  a  conference,  you  may  have 
it  swiftly  if  the  vacations  can  coincide 
and  the  times  can  be  worked  out.  But 
in  addition  to  that  I  have  sat  on  con- 
ferences, and  undoubtedly  you  have 
sat  on  conferences,  that  never  came  to 
a  conclusion.  Nothing  happened. 

We  had  an  E^conomic  Development 
Administration  conference  with  the 
House  in  which  neither  side  gave,  and 
we  never  had  a  bill. 

So  one  of  the  virtues  in  voting  for 
the  Chafee  amendment  is  we  know  we 
will  have  a  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  one  point, 
we  will  have  to  have  a  conference 
anyway,  let  us  make  that  clear,  no 
matter  what.  If  the  Chafee  language  Is 
adopted— and  I  will  stand  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong— it  is  my  clear  understand- 
ing that  we  have  to  have  a  conference 
anyway.  There  are  other  differences  in 
the  bill,  not  as  fundamental  as  the 
intent  difference,  on  which  there  will 
have  to  be  a  conference. 

But  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  cor- 
rect, there  will  be  no  compromise  on 
what  we  agree  on  if  the  Chafee  lan- 
guage is  adopted  here.  The  relevant 
portion  is  the  same  as  what  is  in  the 
House  language,  and  there  will  not  be 
any  chance,  to  compromise  on  that. 

But  the  notion  that  a  conference 
will  not  be  called  swiftly  or  if  that  lan- 
guage is  passed  there  is  no  need  for  a 
conference  should  be  disabused.  We 
have  to  have  a  conference  anyway. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  say.  in  re- 
sponse to  that,  if  I  might,  yes.  there 
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would  be  differences.  If  the  Chafee 
amendment  is  adopted  there  will  be 
differences  in  the  languages.  The  Sen- 
ator is  quite  correct  when  he  said  they 
were  not  major  but  minor.  I  believe 
they  are  minor.  I  believe  the  House 
still  has  the  language  pertaining  to 
cover  provisions.  But  that  Is  a  kind  of 
matter  that  indeed  can  probably  be 
worked  out.  I  think  we  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  where  you  never  even  actu- 
ally go  to  conference,  it  is  worked  out 
without  meeting. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  you  made  reference  to  holi- 
days and  times,  and  whatever,  as  if 
that  was  an  impediment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  difference  is  that 
when  you  do  not  have  matters  of  sub- 
stance, sometimes  they  can  be  worked 
out.  really,  without  a  conference.  The 
two  chairmen  get  together  and  that  Is 
It.  But  I  think  the  crucial  point  is  If 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  suggesting 
that  there  Is  some  magic  compromise 
that  is  possible,  he  should  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  have 
been  working  on  this  matter  for  some 
time.  There  has  never  been  a  compro- 
mise suggested.  I  mean  this  Is  lan- 
guage that 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  compromise.  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
sider this  language  and,  quite  frankly, 
the  Gorton  language  which  adds: 

The  main  direction  of  said  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities must  be  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents. 

I  think  that  does  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  Issue  on  which  we  have  a  disagree- 
ment. It  is  one  I  do  not  like  as  much  as 
the  intent  language,  but  it  is  one  I  am 
willing  to  consider,  and  if  we  can  get  a 
compromise  on  it,  It  Is  better  than  the 
language  that  exists.  It  Is  a  significant 
change.  I  am  willing  to  do  that,  I  am 
willing  to  go  Into  that. 

But  I  do  not  discard  that  out  of 
hand  because  it  really  does  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference.  The  additional  lan- 
guage added  by  Senator  Gorton  is 
very  critical,  for  example.  The  whole 
thing  would  read  then: 

The  term  "pattern  of  activities"  would  re- 
quire a  series  of  acts  with  a  common  pur- 
pose or  objective.  The  main  direction  of  said 
pattern  of  activities  must  be  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents. 

It  thus  requires  the  courts  to  go 
back  to  the  language  in  which  the 
reason  to  believe  standard  is  con- 
tained, and  If  those  six  elements  are 
approved  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  constantly  refers  to. 
which  have  some  real  teeth  In  them. 
In  order  to  establish  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities, you  have  to  show  that  It  would 
be  the  burden  on  the  State  to  prove 
that  the  main  direction  of  the  pattern 
was  to  Identify  and  to  expose. 

Therefore,  a  logical  defense  would 
be  "My  main  direction  was  not  to 
expose  the  name  of  Charlie  Smith,  the 
agent.  My  main  direction  was  to  un- 
cover a  mole  in  the  agency." 


Then,  in  effect,  the  Gorton  language 
is  not  quite  as  strong  as  "intent"  but 
the  Government  essentially  has  to 
prove  Intent.  So  It  is  substantive,  it  is 
real.  It  is  a  compromise  I  would  con- 
sider. But  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  can  disagree  with 
the  effect  of  the  Gorton  compromise. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  saying  there  Is  a  potential 
for  compromise.  The  Gorton  language 
does  not  suite  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  in  all  manners,  but 
it  Is  certainly  preferable  than  leaving 
it  as  is. 

I  believe  that  we  are  in  this  posture, 
as  was  first  brought  out  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
that  there  Is  a  potential  of  compro- 
mise. Well,  certainly  there  Is  not  going 
to  be  any  magic  wand  waved  to  get  a 
compromise  between  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware.  They  have  been  work- 
ing too  long  and  too  hard  on  this  Issue. 
But.  at  the  final  hour,  as  we  come 
down  to  and  prepare  to  vote  for  this, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  put 
forth  what  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
compromise.  At  least  one  element  of 
this  friendly  confrontation  that  has 
been  going  on  for  months  is  willing  to 
accede  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  reasona- 
ble compromise. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  add.  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  it  is  not  merely  that 
it  is  reasonable,  it  is  a  substantive 
change  in  both  positions.  Keep  In 
mind  the  reason  to  believe  standard 
would  then  be  modified  by  a  definition 
of  the  pattern  of  activity  that  essen- 
tially required  proof  of  an  Intent  to  do 
something  other  than  to  write  a  story 
about  uncovering  a  mole  in  the 
agency.  The  Government  would  have 
to  be  able  to  prove,  under  the  Gorton 
language,  that  the  main  direction,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  activity  that 
the  writer  engaged  In  was  to  expose  an 
agent. 

If.  In  turn,  that  writer,  that  newspa- 
per person,  could  come  Into  court  and 
defend  and  say,  "No,  I  can  establish  by 
the  following  27  witnesses— ask  my 
editor,  ask  my  wife,  ask  the  CIA  agent 
I  went  to.  they  sdl  know  the  reason  I 
was  going  after  this.  I  didn't  care 
about  John  Smith's  name.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  was  an  ille- 
gality going  on." 

They  can  offer  that  proof  as  a  de- 
fense and  it  has  to  be  rebutted  by  the 
State.  The  State  would  then  have  to 
say.  "No,  no.  The  main  direction  of 
your  pattern  was  to  disclose  It." 

That  Is  an  additional  safeguard. 
That  is  substantive.  That  Is  real.  I  do 
not  think  It  goes  as  far  as  my  intent 
language,  which  I  prefer,  but  it  is  not 
cosmetic.  It  is  real. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  made  progress  here. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  just  say  this  In 
response   to  what  the  Senator  from 


Delaware  is  saying.  When  we  get  Into 
the  very  problem  that  has  been  testi- 
fied to  by  representatives  of  two  sepa- 
rate administrations,  you  get  into  this 
business  of  the  defense  saying,  "No, 
no.  That  wasn't  my  main  direction. 
Ask  my  wife,  ask  my  publisher,  ask  my 
adviser.  My  main  direction  was  really 
to  write  a  terrific  book  about  the  oper- 
ations of  the  U.S.  Government.  My 
secondary  direction  was  to  Identify 
and  expose  agents,  but  that  wasn't  my 
principal  reason." 

That  is  why  you  found  me  having 
such  reluctance  in  connection  with 
this  suggestion  of  Senator  Gorton 
and.  Indeed,  my  refusal  to  accept  It 
here. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  guess  the  Senator  does 
not  like  the  Gorton  language.  Is  that 
what  he  Is  trying  to  say? 

Mr.    QUAYLE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  say  that  he  would 
certainly  take  this  language,  consider 
this  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  So  we  now  have  one-half 
of  the  debaters  saying,  "Well,  it  is  a 
compromise.  I  don't  particularly  like 
It.  but  I  will  support  it. "  We  have  the 
other  half  saying.  "I  am  going  to  take 
It  under  advisement." 

I  would  say  we  are  moving  toward  a 
resolution  on  this  issue.  All  of  us  want 
an  agent  identities  bill,  at  least  this 
Senator  does.  There  may  be  some  Sen- 
ators that  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  by 
opposing  the  Chafee  amendment  that 
anyone  ought  to  be  put  In  the  catego- 
ry of  not  wanting  to  see  this  bill 
passed  as  fast  as  possible.  I  want  to  see 
It  pass  for  the  very  reasons  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
working  on  this  for  how  long?  Two 
years,  three  years? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Two  and  a  half  years. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Two  and  a  half  years 
of  his  distinguished  career  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  been  contributed  toward 
this  legislation. 

I  want  to  see  it  pass,  but  I  also  want 
to  see  It  In  the  best  language  possible. 
I  think  we  have  the  makings  of  a  com- 
promise, at  least  we  are  moving  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  are  not  moving 
far  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  us  move  a  little 
further. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  This  Senator,  this  ad- 
ministration, the  prior  administration, 
both  Justice  Departments,  both  U.S. 
attorneys,  and  both  heads  of  the  CIA 
want  legislation  that  protects  first 
amendment  rights  and  prohibits  these 
activities  that  have  gone  on.  So.  as  I 
said.  I  would  consider  it.  But  that  does 
not  mean  I  will  take  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
place  to  end  the  discussion. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  that  is  a  splen- 
did place.  But  I  do  not  want  anybody 
walking  out  of  here,  or  I  do  not  want 
any  newspaper  reporters  to  say  this  is 
a  magnificent  solution  that  is  going  to 
settle  all  problems.  We  will  review  it. 
We  are  always  open  to  reviewing  any- 
thing. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  intentionally  and 
maliciously  expose  the  identities  of 
this  Nation's  intelligence  agents  must 
be  stopped.  Those  who  disclose  the 
names  of  these  agents  with  the  ex- 
press intent  of  jeopardizing  the 
agents'  positions  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions.  Recent, 
well  publicized  examples  of  such  rep- 
rehensible conduct  have  resulted  in  at 
least  one  tragedy  as  well  as  the  endan- 
germent  of  the  lives  of  countless  num- 
bers of  our  intelligence  agents  and 
their  families. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  for  our 
Nation  to  have  intelligence  informa- 
tion which  is  timely  and  accurate.  The 
United  States  can  collect  this  vital  in- 
telligence only  through  the  operations 
officers  of  its  intelligence  agencies. 
But  the  identities  of  these  loyal  Amer- 
icans has  been  shown  by  the  recent 
turn  of  events  to  be  in  need  of  more 
stringent  protection,  particularly  from 
those  who  make  it  their  business  to  be 
in  the  business  of  naming  names. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  our  national 
security  and  to  stop  this  reprehensible 
conduct,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  reported  S.  391,  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  of 
1981. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  intent 
of  this  legislation,  as  we  draft  the  spe- 
cific provisions  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  protections  provided  to  individuals 
by  the  Constitution.  Any  attempt  to 
prohibit  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion must  be  balanced  with  the  Consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  This  issue  before 
us  is  not  whether  we  should  protect 
the  CIA.  Rather  the  issue  is  whether 
we  should  draft  legislation  to  protect 
the  CIA  that  is  careful  not  to  impinge 
upon  constitutional  guarantees. 

The  language  of  601(c),  as  currently 
written  in  the  bill,  both  protects  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  sufficiently  penalizes  those 
who  undertake  to  identify  covert 
agents  "with  the  intent  to  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States." 

The  basic  rule  of  constitutional  law, 
as  written  by  Justice  Holmes  in  1919  is 
"whether  the  words  are  used  in  such 
circumstances  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congress  has  a 
right  to  prevent."  Schenck  v.  United 
States  249  U.S.  47  (1919).  In  other 
words.  Congress  can  only  place  restric- 
tions on  speech  where  the  damage 
from  speech  is  imminent,  where  the 


danger  outweighs  the  need  for  free  ex- 
pression and  where  the  means  chosen 
to  restrict  speech  are  not  overbroad. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter:  The  means  chosen  which  will 
least  burden  that  constituional  guar- 
antee of  free  speech.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  defined  Congress  limits  in 
Broadrick  v.  Oklahoma,  413  U.S.  601. 
607  (1972)  when  it  is  said: 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  First 
Amendment  needs  breathing  space  and  that 
statutes  attempting  to  restrict  or  burden 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights 
must  be  narrowly  drawn  and  represent  a 
considered  legislative  judgment  that  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  has  given  way  to 
other  compelling  needs  of  society. 

I  believe  the  intent  standard  cur- 
rently in  this  legislation  will  satisfy 
this  requirement  and  withstand  subse- 
quent judicial  scrutiny.  The  standard 
adopted  in  section  601(c)  applies  crimi- 
nal penalties  only  to  deter  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  ferret  out 
and  publish  the  identities  of  agents. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  affect 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  those 
who  disclose  the  identities  of  agents  as 
an  integral  part  of  another  enterprise 
such  as  news  media  reporting  of  intel- 
ligence failures  or  abuses,  academic 
studies  of  U.S.  Govenunent  policies 
and  programs,  or  a  private  organiza- 
tion's enforcement  of  its  internal 
rules. 

The  bill  erects  a  number  of  hurdles 
against  prosecution  to  protect  the 
journalist  and  intelligence  critic.  The 
Govenunent  would  have  to  prove  each 
of  the  following  elements  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt: 

First,  that  there  was  an  intentional 
disclosure  of  information  which  did  in 
fact  identify  a  covert  agent: 

Second,  that  the  disclosure  was 
made  to  an  individual  not  authorized 
to  receive  classified  information: 

Third,  that  the  person  who  made 
the  disclosure  knew  that  the  informa- 
tion disclosed  did  in  fact  identify  and 
disclose  a  covert  agent: 

Fourth,  that  the  person  who  made 
the  disclosure  knew  that  the  United 
States  was  taking  affirmative  meas- 
ures to  conceal  the  covert  agent's  clas- 
sified intelligence  affiliation: 

Fifth,  that  the  disclosure  was  made 
in  the  course  of  an  effort  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents:  and 

Sixth,  that  the  person  making  the 
disclosure  did  so  with  the  intent  of  im- 
pairing or  impeding  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

A  newspaper  reporter,  acting  in  a 
professional  capacity  is  not  likely  to 
have  engaged  in  disclosing  information 
with  the  requisite  intent  'to  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  by  the  fact  of 
such  identification  and  exposure."  In- 
stead, such  a  result  would  ordinarily 
tie  the  side  effect  of  his  conduct  and 
thus  outside  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


In  my  view,  the  •reason-to-believe" 
standard  being  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  does  not  strike 
the  correct  balance  between  criminal- 
izing the  conduct  we  all  agree  should 
be  stopped  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving important  press  protections. 
More  than  100  constitutional  law  ex- 
perts share  this  perspective  and  be- 
lieve the  Chafee  standard  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. The  "reason-to-believe" 
standard  is  simply  too  broad  to  fall 
within  the  limit  defined  in  Broadrick 
against  Oklahoma.  It  would  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  press. 

It  is  this  chilling  effect  that  the 
intent  standard  in  the  committee  bill 
will  effectively  avoid,  while  preserving 
much  needed  sanctions  for  those  who 
represent  a  very  real  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  therefore  oppose  the 
Chafee  amendment,  but  strongly  sup- 
port S.  391.  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Commit  tee.  # 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  voted 
in  favor  of  S.  391,  as  originally  intro- 
duced. I  intend  to  reaffirm  my  strong 
support  for  the  bill  here  today  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  restore  the  bill  to  its 
original  form. 

In  this  bill,  as  in  other  bills  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  studied  in 
this  and  the  prior  session,  we  have 
been  asked  to  balance  first  amend- 
ment rights  agaii\st  the  Government's 
ability  to  suppress  information  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  men  and  women  of 
the  intelligence  community,  whose 
secret  work  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

Some  have  opposed  this  legislation. 
The  opposition  states  that  the  bill  un- 
dermines first  amendment  rights.  But, 
overwhelmingly,  it  has  been  viewed 
and  it  should  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  bolster  or  protect  our  covert  intelli- 
gence and  counterintelligence  agents. 

Controversy  over  this  legislation  has 
focused  on  the  specific  intent  require- 
ments of  the  bill.  The  intent  standard 
in  the  Chafee  amendment  "to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents,"  rather  than 
an  intent  "to  impair  or  impede  the  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States"  establishes  an  objective 
standard  that  the  defendant  must  be 
engaged  in  a  conscious  plan  to  seek 
out  and  expose  undercover  intelligence 
operatives  where  such  conduct  would 
impair  U.S.  intelligence  efforts. 

I  have  been  convinced  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  prohibit  the  systematic  ex- 
posure of  agents'  identities  under  cir- 
cumstances that  pose  a  clear  threat  to 
intelligence  activities  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  this  bill  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
distinguish  between  the  ghoulish  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  with  information  that 
invites  and  facilitates  violence  against 
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its  agents  and  mere  reporting.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  this  bill 
and  the  protection  that  it  affords.  I 
encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  its  goals.* 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  S. 
391,  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1981.  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant bill,  and  I  have  been  noting  its 
progress,  along  with  the  progress  of  its 
counterpart  in  the  other  Chamber, 
H.R.  4,  with  great  interest.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  provide  adequate 
protection  to  our  intelligence  agents. 

The  pernicious  practice  of  naming 
names  of  U.S.  intelligence  agents  must 
be  brought  to  a  halt.  This  practice  has 
a  negative  impact  on  our  Intelligence 
gathering  system  in  two  ways:  not 
only  does  it  compromise  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  by  hampering  the 
effectiveness  of  our  intelligence  activi- 
ties, it  also  has  the  more  immediate 
and  tragic  effect  of  placing  the  lives 
and  freedom  of  our  individual  agents 
in  the  field  In  danger. 

There  are,  however,  other  interests 
which  we  must  take  into  account,  and 
it  is  one  such  additional  interest  which 
has  led  me  to  support  Senator  Biden's 
language,  which  is  currently  a  part  of 
S.  391.  over  the  language  proposed  by 
Senator  Chafee.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  proposals  involves  the 
standard  of  proof  necessary  to  obtain 
a  conviction  under  section  601(c)  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Chafee's  language 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  that, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  under  the  bill,  a 
person  must  have  specific  intent  "to 
impair  or  impede  intelligence  activities 
by  the  fact  of  identification  and  expo- 
sure" of  agents.  The  amendment 
would  substitute  "reason  to  believe" 
for  "specific  intent."  thereby  reaching 
any  investigative  reporter  who  writes 
an  article  which  identifies  a  covert 
agent.  The  individual's  lack  of  purpose 
to  impair  or  impede  intelligence  activi- 
ties, and  even  his  lack  of  knowledge 
that  such  a  result  would  occur,  would 
be  irrelevant.  Thus,  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" standard  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  negligence  standard. 

I  feel  that  such  a  standard  would 
have  a  substantial  chilling  effect  on 
the  legitimate  activities  of  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers  and  news  media,  an 
effect  that  could  well  bring  the  law 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  first 
amendment.  Indeed,  I  have  recently 
conferred  with  several  representatives 
of  the  new  media  from  my  home  State 
of  Arizona,  and  they  indicated  to  me 
that  the  language  authored  by  Sena- 
tor BiDEN  would  grant  them  the  con- 
stitutionally requisite  freedom  of 
action  in  this  area  of  press  activity.  I 
believe  that  S.  391,  with  Senator 
BiDEN's  language  intact,  will  allow  us 
to  stop  the  purposeful  revelation  of 
our  agents'  identities  which  currently 
threaten  our  intelligence  activities, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  this 


Nation's  news  media  to  continue  their 
legitimate  reporting  and  investigatory 
activities  as  envisioned  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

I  am  certain  that  this  bill  will  meet 
the  concerns  that  were  expressed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  that  it  will  raise  morale 
significantly  within  that  agency.  I 
urge  the  active  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill  so  that  we  may 
enact  it  into  law  as  quickly  as  possible. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  protocol  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  accession  of 
Spain:  that  the  treaty  be  advanced 
through  its  various  parliamentary 
stages,  up  to  and  including  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification:  and,  that,  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  there  be  the 
following  time  agreement:  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
or  their  designees:  and  that  no  reser- 
vations, amendments,  declarations,  or 
understandings  be  in  order:  and  that, 
following  conclusion  of  that  treaty, 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  nomination  of 
Max  L.  Friedersdorf.  of  Florida  to  be 
consular  officer  and  secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States,  under  a  time  agreement  as  fol- 
lows: 30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  or  their  designees 
and  that,  following  that,  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  confirmation  of  Calendar 
Nos.  616  and  667. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
shall  not  object.  I  am  authorized  by 
Mr.  Pell  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  agreements  that  have  been  stated 
by  the  distinguished  assistant  Republi- 
can leawler,  so  there  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  time  agree- 
ment agreed  to,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROTOCOL  TO  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC TREATY  ON  THE  AC- 
CESSION OF  SPAIN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  pursuant  to  that  agreement 
and  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  protocol  under  the 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and 
without  objection,  the  treaty  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through 
its  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 


and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  ttwo-thirdt  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  on  the  Accession  of  Spain,  signed  In 
Brussels  on  December  10.  1981.  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  parties  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  see  in 
the  Chamber  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  today, 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  pleasure 
and  privilege,  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
discharge  a  very  significant  responsi- 
bility. 

In  these  time  when  we  all  spend  our 
days  grappling  with  international 
crises  and  intractable  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems,  it  is  a  lift  to  the  spir- 
its to  turn  to  the  business  of  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  on  the  accession  of  Spain. 

On  November  26,  1981,  the  Spanish  . 
Senate  authorized  the  Government  of 
Spain  to  seek  an  invitation  to  join 
NATO.  In  Brussels,  on  December  10, 
1981.  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  NATO 
members  signed  the  protocol  of  Span- 
ish accession  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  President  Reagan  on  January 
26.  1982.  transmitted  the  protocol  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advise  and  consent 
to  ratification,  calling  Spain's  rededi- 
cation  to  the  values  and  purposes  un- 
derlying the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  her  decision  to  seek  full  partner- 
ship in  NATO  "historic  developments 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  in  these 
troubles  times."  The  Committee  on' 
Foreign  Relations  considered  the  pro- 
tocol, reporting  it  to  the  full  Senate 
favorably  and  without  reservation  on 
March  9,  recommending  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advise  and  consent  to 
ratification.  Today  we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  show  our  support  for 
the  new  Spanish  democracy,  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  and  demonstrate  the  vitality 
of  common  Western  values  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Spain's  transition  to  democracy  is  an 
example  of  what  a  people  determined 
to  control  its  own  destiny  can  accom- 
plish. The  death  of  General  Franco  in 
1975  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  Spanish  history.  Since  that 
time.  Spain  has  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  restoration  and 
strengthening  of  her  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Senate  endorsement  of  Span- 
ish entry  into  NATO  would  confirm 
American  support  for  this  process. 

U.S.  relations  with  Spain  have,  for 
many  years,  been  characterized  by  a 
deep  mutual  respect  and  understand- 
ing. The  United  States  places  great  im- 
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portance  on  continuing  this  climate  of 
cooperation.  Since  1953.  the  United 
States  and  Spain  have  enjoyed  a  close 
bilateral  military  relationship,  and 
Spain  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  Western  security.  Spanish 
NATO  membership  will  broaden  this 
bilateral  cooperation  and.  at  the  same 
time,  substantially  enhance  Western 
unity  and  security. 

Spain,  occupying  the  major  part  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  fronting 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  is  of  unique  strategic  impor- 
tance. Spanish  accession  will  not  only 
Integrate  Spain's  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  peace  and  security  of 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  into  alliance 
defense  planning.  It  will  also  insure 
that  Spain  again  takes  its  rightful 
place  among  the  councils  of  Western 
nations.  Spanish  participation  in  the 
defense  of  Western  values  and  institu- 
tions is  only  natural  for  a  nation 
which  has  so  greatly  influenced  the 
development  of  our  civilization. 

We  hope  the  Spanish  people  will  see 
our  vote  as  an  affirmation  of  close 
United  States-Spanish  ties.  We  intend 
it  that  way.  The  American  people  will 
see  Spanish  accession  to  NATO  as  a 
recommitment  to  the  values  and  pur- 
poses underlying  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  determination  "to  safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage, 
and  civilization  of  their  peoples, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democra- 
cy, individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of 
law."  Spain's  historic  decision  to 
uphold  these  principles  in  every  aspect 
of  her  national  life,  and  to  become  a 
full  partner  in  the  common  defense  of 
these  principals  through  NATO  earns 
the  immense  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  American  people. 

Swift  action  now  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  contribute  to  the  process  of 
prompt  and  convinced  action  by  the 
legislatures  of  other  NATO  members. 
Pour  nations  have  already  completed 
the  ratification  process— Canada.  Ice- 
land. Norway,  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  hoped  that  remaining  NATO 
member  governments  will  complete 
ratification  this  spring,  so  that  Spain 
can  be  welcomed  formally  into  NATO 
councils  and  the  alliance  take  proper 
pride  in  this  significant  strengthening 
of  its  defense  strength  and  common 
democratic  purposes. 

As  President  Reagan  affirmed  on 
the  occasion  of  King  Juan  Carlos'  visit 
to  Washington  in  October  of  1981: 

We  support  Spain's  decision  to  enter 
NATO.  As  Spain  pursues  its  Western  voca- 
tion, it  can  count  on  the  United  States  as  a 
strong  and  willing  supporter. 

Therefore,  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's conxmitment,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
have  the  honor  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
give  its  advise  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  protocol  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  on  the  accession  of 
Spain. 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  deep 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Am- 
bassador from  Spain.  Jos6  Llado.  who 
has  attended  our  hearings,  who  always 
has  been  available  for  advice  and 
counsel,  and  who  is  a  great  friend  of 
Spanish-American  relationships  and  of 
this  treaty.  We  are  also  happy  to  wel- 
come Alonso  Alvarez  de  Toledo. 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Spain,  and  Navy 
Captain  Jos6  Luis  Pauste.  Defense  At- 
tache of  Spain. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly 
30  years— ever  since  1953— the  United 
States  has  been  joined  with  Spain  in 
formal  mutual  defense  arrangements. 
Unfortunately,  during  much  ot  this 
period,  the  relationship  suffered  from 
a  basic  ambivalence.  Por  its  own  rea- 
sons, each  Government  valued  the 
military  aspects  of  the  relationship. 
But  on  the  political  side.  United 
States-Spanish  relations  were  conduct- 
ed at  arm's  length,  as  the  United 
States  sought  to  avoid  too  close  an  as- 
sociation with  the  repressive  regime  of 
Gen.  Prancisco  Franco. 

From  one  side  came  the  argument 
that  our  policy  had  fallen  into  the  per- 
verse trap  of  alining  itself  with  fascism 
in  order  to  strengthen  our  cold  war  po- 
sition against  communism.  From  the 
other  side  came  the  rebuttal  that, 
given  Spain's  strategic  significance 
and  Western  Europe's  rejection  of 
Franco,  a  tenuous  United  States-Span- 
ish connection  represented  the  best 
practical  compromise  for  Western  se- 
curity—at least  until  Franco's  depar- 
ture made  possible  the  emergence  of 
Spanish  democracy. 

In  1976  this  issue  was  squarely 
joined  when  the  Senate  considered  a 
newly  negotiated  defense  agreement 
with  Spain,  proposed  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty.  Some  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  myself  included,  worried 
that  unqualified  endorsement  by  the 
Senate  would  send  the  wrong  message 
to  Spain,  providing  both  to  the  Franco 
government  and  its  opponents  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  Americans 
were  content  with  the  Spanish  status 
quo.  Thus,  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion, the  committee  attached  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  a  clearly 
worded  declaration  that  U.S.  policy 
envisioned  and  supported  the  evolu- 
tion of  democratic  institutions  in 
Spain. 

At  the  time,  the  Ford  administration 
resisted  this  Senate  initiative.  And 
when  it  was  nevertheless  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  thereby  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
new  treaty,  the  Spanish  Government 
reacted  with  discernible  displeasure. 
Yet  the  Senate's  action  soon  proved 
itself  to  be  more  than  prudent.  Within 
a  matter  of  months.  Ftanco  was  dead. 
And  in  the  tumultuous  and  uncertain 
period  which  followed,  the  United 
States  was  plainly  strengthened  in  its 
relations  with  Spain's  new  leaders  by 
having  taken  that  position  of  princi- 


ple. It  was.  one  might  say.  a  classic  di- 
vision of  labor:  the  Senate  having  tem- 
pered the  Executive's  strategic  efforts 
with  a  necessary  emphasis  on  human 
rights. 

Fortunately.  Franco's  passing  did 
indeed  release  the  Spanish  democratic 
impulse  which  Franco's  policies  had  so 
severely  repressed.  And  under  the 
adroit  leadership  of  King  Juan  Carlos, 
political  freedom  has  been  nurtured 
and  given  life.  The  result  today  is  that 
a  Spain  long  ostracized  by  the  Europe- 
an democracies  has  been  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. Detailed  negotiations  on  Span- 
ish entry  into  the  Common  Market  are 
well  underway:  and  Spanish  accession 
to  the  Atlantic  alliance  has  been  ap- 
proved by  all  15  NATO  governments, 
subject  to  requisite  procedures  of  rati- 
fication In  each  country. 

In  some  alliance  nations,  such  steps 
have  already  been  completed.  And  our 
positive  action  today  would  render  the 
necessary  consent  for  American  ratifi- 
cation. Since  this  action  represents  a 
hope  the  Senate  enunciated  some  6 
years  ago— Spain  joining  the  family  of 
Western  democracies— I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome  of  our  vote.  On 
behalf  of  the  many  Americans  who 
have  cared  for  the  Spanish  people 
through  their  long  years  of  travail  on 
the  way  to  democracy,  I  welcome 
Spain  to  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  Tower,  who 
has  supported  this  concept  from  its  in- 
ception and  has  urged  to  speedy  action 
by  the  Senate.  I  have  been  very 
pleased  to  continue  to  report  to  him  as 
we  have  made  progress  through  the 
hearing  process,  and  so  forth.  We 
deeply  appreciate  his  great  support  in 
this  matter,  as  a  strong,  staunch  de- 
fender of  NATO  from  its  outset. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  last  November  25,  our 
counterparts  in  Madrid,  members  of 
the  Spanish  Senate,  voted  to  approve 
the  Government  of  Spain's  initiative 
to  seek  membership  In  NATO.  Two 
weeks  later,  on  December  10  in  Brus- 
sels. NATO  foreign  ministers,  includ- 
ing Secretary  Haig.  signed  the  proto- 
col on  Spanish  accession  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Now.  in  a  ratification 
process  underway  in  all  15  member 
states— and  I  should  note  already  com- 
pleted in  5— national  legislatures  are 
being  asked  to  ratify  this  protocol. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
Senate  ratification  of  the  protocol  on 
Spanish  accession  to  NATO. 

Less  than  1  month  ago,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  to  Madrid  at  this 
auspicious  moment  in  Spanish  history, 
and  I  can  assure  this  body  that  demo- 
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cratic  institutions  there  are  thriving.  I 
met  with  many  officials,  including 
Prime  Minister  Calvo  Sotelo,  Foreign 
Minister  Perez  Llorca,  Defense  Minis- 
ter Oliart,  and  the  Spanish  Senate's 
Defense  Committee— a  group  whose 
members  will  visit  us  later  this  month 
in  Washington.  What  was  clear  from 
my  trip  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  all  segments  of  Spanish  socie- 
ty—business people,  the  military,  the 
church,  politicians— strongly  support 
Spain's  post-Franco  trsinsition  to  de- 
mocracy. The  change  is  remarkable:  In 
7  short  years  Spain  has  constructed  a 
democratic  way  of  life  that  will  greatly 
complement  those  of  the  partners  of 
the  alliance  that  Spain  now  seeks  to 
join. 

This,  then,  is  a  paramount  reason 
for  our  acting  swiftly— and  hopefully 
unanimously— today  in  ratifying  this 
protocol.  Spain's  membership  in 
NATO  will  further  strengthen  her 
commitment  to  democracy  and  wel- 
come her  back  to  the  family  of  West- 
em  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  the 
strategic  importance  of  Spain  and  the 
very  real  contribution  Spain  will  make 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance's 
military  capabilities.  Spain's  Armed 
Forces  will  help  monitor  the  Western 
Mediterranean  and  will  fortify  the 
West's  defense  with  a  strong  antisub- 
marine warfare  force  that  is  already 
near  NATO  standards.  With  a  strong 
modernization  effort,  the  Spanish 
Army  will  provide  additional  deterrent 
strength  to  the  Alliance. 

I  note  that  the  Spanish  military  is 
undergoing  an  8-year  modernization 
program  that  is  rational,  well  planned, 
and  I  think  will  enable  Spain  to  make 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  Western  democracy. 

Perhaps  far  more  important  than 
the  additional  military  hardware  and 
men  Spain  will  bring  to  NATO  is  the 
inspiration  for  Americans  and  West 
Europeans  who  see  that  even  in  these 
troubled  times  democracy  has  an  irre- 
sistible appeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  conunend  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Percy  and  Senator 
Pell,  for  timely  action  on  this  matter. 
I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we  act 
now.  It  is  essential  that  Spain  gain  full 
accession  to  NATO  prior  to  NATO's 
summit  meeting  scheduled  for  late  in 
the  spring  to  take  her  place  along  with 
leaders  of  the  other  Western  democra- 
cies who  form  the  bulwark  against  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  free  world. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  now  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  other  nations 
who  have  not  yet  acted  to  ratify  this 
accession  which  hopefully  we  will  do 
in  a  seasonable  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  unanimously  endorse,  advise,  and 
consent  to  this  protocol. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  European  Affairs  Sut)Com- 
mittee  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  greatly 
pleased  with  the  recent  return  of 
Spain  to  democracy,  I  join  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Percy,  in  warmly  and  strongly  endors- 
ing full  Spanish  membership  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Spanish  membership  in  NATO  rep- 
resents a  reaffirmation  and  enhance- 
ment of  Spain's  traditional  and  impor- 
tant ties  to  the  defense  of  Western 
democratic  values.  It  is  in  the  interests 
of  both  Spain  and  NATO  that  the 
newly  reconstituted  Spanish  democra- 
cy become  an  active  and  full  partner 
in  the  defense  of  the  Western  alliance. 

Spanish  entry  into  NATO  is  also  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  values  and  pur- 
poses underlying  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  With  this  in 
view,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  with  me  in  giving  their 
unanimous  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  Spanish  entry  into 
NATO. 

SPAIN  WILL  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OF  NATO 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  delighted  that  Spain 
will  become  a  part  of.  a  member  of, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. I  have  felt  for  many  years  that 
Spain  could  and  would  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  NATO. 

Many  years  ago  I  urged  that  Spain 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  I 
am  glad  it  is  now  coming  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  speeches  I  made  on 
this  subject  in  earlier  years  be  printed 
in  the  Record  tomorrow.  I  do  not  have 
the  speeches  available  to  insert  to- 
night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  desire  to  speak  on 
our  side.  I  think  we  can  yield  back  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  this  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

All  those  in  favor,  please  stand:  all 
those  opposed,  please  stand. 

On  a  division,  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  of  ratification  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Max  L.  Prieders- 
dorf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Max  L.  Frieders- 
dorf.  of  Florida,  to  be  consular  officer 
and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Max 
L.  Friedersdorf  as  a  consular  officer  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States.  With  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  have 
great  respect  for  Mr.  Friedersdorf  and 
for  the  kind  of  work  ne  has  done 
during  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  public  service  including  his 
service  as  President  Reagan's  chief 
legislative  liaison,  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  as 
staff  director  of  the  Senate's  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  and  as  a  special 
assistant  to  President  Nixon  on  legisla- 
tive affairs. 

I  am,  however,  deeply  concerned 
that  his  appointment  as  consul  gener- 
al to  Bermuda  would  set  a  precedent 
for  political  appointees  to  fill  positions 
traditionally  reserved  for  career  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Service.  The  ap- 
pointment of  nonprofessionals  to  such 
positions  would  seriously  undermine 
the  morale  of  our  Foreign  Service  and 
could  do  considerable  harm  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  representation 
abroad. 

This  appointment  has  been  vigorous- 
ly opposed  by  the  representatives  of 
our  professional  service.  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Haig,  the  president  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
Ambassador  Charles  Whitehouse  has 
written: 

Assigning  noncareer  officers  as  consuls 
general  will  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  Foreign 

Service  *  •  •  what  appears  to  be  the  bla- 
tantly political  character  of  this  assignment 
will  be  widely  criticized  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice which  will  be  opposed  not  only  to  this 
particular  case  but  will  view  it  also  as  the 
opening  wedge  for  further  noncareer  assign- 
ments to  other  similar  posts. 

As  a  principal  author  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  I  also  share  Am- 
bassador Whitehouse's  view  that  the 
appointment  of  noncareer  persons  as 
consuls  general  may  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  502(b)  of  that  act, 
which  states. 

Positions  designated  as  Foreign  Service 
positions  normally  shall  be  filled  by  the  as- 
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signment   of   members   of   the   Service    to 
those  positions. 

I  believe  the  rare  exceptions  to  this 
rule  were  intended  to  allow  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  senior  specialists  to  the 
senior  Foreign  Service  and  not  for  po- 
litical appointees. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
virtually  unprecedented  nature  of  this 
appointment.  Since  the  creation  of  the 
Foreign  Service  in  1924  only  two  men 
who  were  not  career  Foreign  Service 
officers  have  been  appointed  consuls 
general.  Both  men,  William  Howard 
Taft  III  and  Harris  H.  Huston,  were 
appointed  consul  general  more  than  20 
years  ago  and  both  had  considerable 
experience— at  least  7  years— in  the 
State  Department  before  receiving  the 
appointment.  Two  exceptions,  both  of 
whom  had  reasonable  qualifications, 
in  58  years  underscores  the  extent  to 
which  the  position  of  consul  general 
has  been  the  preserve  of  the  career 
service. 

My  concern  Is  that  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Priedersdorf  will  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  the  expansion  in  the 
number  of  Foreign  Service  jobs  filled 
by  nonprofessionals.  While  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee did  not  join  in  opposing  this 
nomination,  they  concurred  in  the 
view  it  should  not  set  a  precedent.  To 
quote  the  Majority  report  on  the  Frle- 
dersdorf  nomination: 

[A]s  was  clearly  expressed  at  the  March  9 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  members  of 
the  committee  emphasized  that  the  Prie- 
dersdorf nomination  is  an  exception  to  the 
well  established  practice  of  reserving  consul- 
ar appointments  for  career  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service.  The  contunlttee  believes 
that  the  Priedersdorf  nomination  should 
not  be  considered  a  precedent  and  that  only 
in  rare  Instances  should  noncareer  appoint- 
ments even  be  considered  for  such  posts. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  this 
nomination  is  in  no  sense  personal.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  statement.  I 
have  the  highest  esteem  for  Mr.  Prie- 
dersdorf and  his  many  achievements 
in  Government.  I  deeply  regret  the 
President  did  not  see  fit  to  use  Mr. 
Priedersdorf  "s  talents  in  a  more  appro- 
priate—and certainly  higher  level, 
though  not  necessarily  career— posi- 
tion. 

I  do.  however,  fully  expect  that  Mr. 
Priedersdorf  will  be  confirmed— in 
spite  of  my  rather  lonely  stand— and  I 
do  wish  him  well.  I  am  also  confident 
he  will  perform  his  tasks  in  Bermuda 
with  the  same  level  of  excellence  he 
has  applied  to  this  other  Government 
service. 

My  opposition  to  this  nomination 
therefore  is  based  on  the  potential  it 
has  for  undermining  the  professional- 
ism of  the  Foreign  Service  and  hence 
our  effectiveness  abroad.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  administration  will  consider 
my  views,  and  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  and  make  no  further 
political  appointments  to  posts  of  this 
kind. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  fact  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  he  comes  to  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  chairman  or  the 
committee  does  so  in  a  very  agreeable 
way  and  never  makes  any  attempt  to 
hold  up  action  of  the  Senate  or  the 
committee  but  always  forthrightly  ex- 
presses his  viewpoints  as  he  has  in  this 
particular  case. 

I  concur  with  him  in  the  fine  things 
he  has  had  to  say  about  Max  Prieders- 
dorf. 

Max  Priedersdorf  has  been  praised 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hous'e  of 
Representatives  for  his  high  profes- 
sional standards,  his  ability  to  work  ef- 
fectively with  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  and  his  expertise  as  a  com- 
municator of  the  President's  legisla- 
tive objectives. 

Certainly.  I  think  we  could  say  he  is 
an  experienced  diplomat.  Anyone  who 
can  get  along  as  well  as  Max  Prieders- 
dorf has  through  the  years  with  the 
congressional  branch  of  Government 
representing  the  President  many  times 
on  highly  controversial  issues  and 
ends  up  with  as  many  friends  as  he 
has  is  exercising  diplomacy  in  the 
highest  regard. 

I  think  in  principle  Senator  Pell  has 
recognized  and  has  high  esteem  for  his 
confidence  and  for  his  capability.  In 
this  case  Senator  Pell  has  a  difference 
of  principle.  The  principle  has  been 
breached  on  two  occasions  in  the  past. 
There  were  unusual  circumstances  in- 
volved there.  There  are  unusual  cir- 
cumstances involved  here. 

I  join  together  with  my  colleague  in 
saying  this  should  not  become  a  prece- 
dent, but  there  is  precedent  for  a  non- 
career  person  getting  a  nomination, 
and  in  this  case,  not  being  an  active 
Foreign  Service  officer,  and  Max  Prie- 
dersdorf is  not. 

The  position  of  the  E>epartment  of 
State,  however,  is  very  clear.  That  po- 
sition is  pointed  out  in  our  report  in 
which  the  State  Department  says: 

The  appointment  of  a  noncareer  consul  at 
this  time  Is  not  any  way  Inconsistent  with 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Rich- 
ard Fairbanks  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  State. 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  28.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Chairman  Percy:  Your  staff  has  In- 
dicated   that   Senator    Pell    has    requested 
background  Information  regarding  previous 
appointments  to  Consul  General  positions 
of   persons  who   were   not   career   Foreign 
Service.  We  are  happy  to  provide  you  with 


the   following   Information   regarding  such 
appointments: 

There  have  been  two  Consuls  General 
who  were  not  career  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers: 

William  Howard  Taft.  Ill-was  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  State  Department  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Ireland  1953-57.  In  1957  and  1958. 
he  was  a  GS  employee  and  a  member  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff.  In  1959.  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  FSR-2  and  assigned  January  10. 
1960  as  Consul  General  to  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques. Mozambique. 

Harris  H.  Huston— entered  the  State  De- 
partment as  a  GS-16  In  1953.  He  was  subse- 
quently promoted  to  GS-17  and  served  as 
Deputy  Administrator  and  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  He  was  appointed  as  FSR-1  in 
October  1961  and  assigned  as  Consul  Gener- 
al to  Curacao  December  24.  1961. 

Moreover.  I  would  also  like  to  note  that 
the  appointment  of  a  non-career  consul  at 
this  time  Is  not  In  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  That  Act 
clearly  Indicates  through  the  phrasing  of 
Section  502(b)  that  Congress  intended  to 
grant  the  Department  flexibility  to  permit 
occasional  appointment  of  persons  who, 
while  qualified  In  other  respects,  are  not 
career  officers  to  positions  generally  filled 
by  career  members  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
Specifically.  Section  502(b)  notes  that  "posi- 
tions designated  as  Foreign  Service  posi- 
tions normally  shall  be  filled  by  the  assign- 
ment of  members  of  the  Service  to  those  po- 
sitions."  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  the  term  "members  of 
the  Service"  includes  non-career  appoint- 
ments In  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  replying  to  Senator  Pell's  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  said  in  the 
committee  that  the  Priedersdorf  nomi- 
nation is  an  exception  to  the  well-es- 
tablished practice  of  reserving  consul- 
ar appointments  for  career  members 
of  the  diplomatic  service.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  Priedersdorf 
nomination  should  not  be  considered  a 
precedent,  and  that  only  in  rare  in- 
stances should  noncareer  appoint- 
ments even  be  considered  for  such 
posts. 

Consequently,  taking  account  the 
positive  position  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  Priedersdorf  nomination 
as  well  as  the  committee's  view  on  the 
appointment  of  noncareer  consuls  to 
the  diplomatic  service,  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  12-to-l  urges  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  nomination  of  Max  L. 
Priedersdorf. 

I  would  like  to  Just  comment,  in  clos- 
ing, however,  on  what  an  area  Bermu- 
da is  gaining  in  this  respect.  Bermuda 
is  gaining  a  seasoned  diplomat  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term  in  that  he  does 
know  how  to  negotiate,  he  knows  how 
to  represent  opposing  points  of  view, 
he  knows  how  to  take  into  account  his 
constituents  and  to  represent  those 
views  in  the  finest^^possible  way.  Also 
he  carries  with  him  something  that  is 
terribly    important.    He    carries    with 
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him  clout.  He  knows  the  White  House 
intimately.  He  is  known  by  the  Presi- 
dent intimately,  and  that  cannot  be 
said  of  many  of  the  appointments  that 
have  been  made,  nominations  which 
have  been  made,  by  the  President. 

He  knows  the  power  structure,  he 
knows  government,  he  knows  how  it 
really  operates  and  how  it  works. 

Going  to  a  very  important  area  I 
think  this  is  important  for  them  to 
recognize  that  in  a  sense  the  President 
has  paid  the  highest  compliment  to 
Bermuda  by  having  his  personal  repre- 
sentative designated  in  the  form  of 
Max  Priedersdorf. 

So  I  strongly  recommend  to  the 
Senate  its  overwhelming  support  for 
Max  Priedersdorf 's  nomination  to  be  a 
consular  officer  and  secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States    in    representing    the    United 

States  in  Bermuda.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations (Mr.  Percy).  I  have  known 
Max  Priedersdorf  a  long  time.  He  is  a 
tremendously  able  individual.  I  feel 
confident  he  will  do  a  splendid  job  in 
his  new  assignment,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  support  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  National  Journal  of  March  7. 
1981  entitled  "The  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Connection— Making  Peace  on  Capitol 
Hill,"  and  with  the  subhead  "The 
White  House  Congressional  Liaison 
Office,  Headed  by  Max  Priedersdorf, 
Is  Off  And  Running  And  Even  Demo- 
crats On  Capitol  Hill  Have  Words  Of 
Praise,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thfe 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Connection- 
Making  Peace  on  Capitol  Hiu. 
(By  Dick  Klrschten) 
In  the  perennial  war  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  few  warriors 
are  as  unsung  as  those  who  toil  in  the  no 
man's  land  In  between. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  the  White  House  con- 
gressional relations  staff,  the  presidential 
envoys  whose  job  it  Is  to  forge  a  truce  be- 
tween two  forces  that  In  recent  years  have 
behaved  as  natural  enemies. 

When  Congress  approves  the  executive's 
program,  the  praise  Is  generally  bestowed 
upon  the  President  and  his  policy  advisers. 
But  when  the  White  House  Is  rebuffed,  the 
finger  of  blame  often  points  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  managing  the  Administration's 
congressional  relations. 

President  Reagan's  assistant  for  legisla- 
tive affairs,  Max  L.  Priedersdorf,  has  as- 
sumed a  particularly   formidable  task.   He 


represents  an  Administration  that  Is  bent 
on  dismantling  great  chunks  of  government 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
worked  hard  to  build  and  defend. 

The  new  Republican  majority  In  the 
Senate  Is  a  big  help,  but  In  the  House, 
where  Democrats  still  prevail,  charges  are 
already  being  made  that  the  Reagan  team  Is 
withholding  the  details  of  Its  economic  pro- 
posals while  putting  on  the  heat  for  quick 
congressional  action. 

A  Feb.  24  bulletin  from  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  charged  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  Imposed  "what  amounts  to 
a  gag  rule  on  the  program  and  agency  ex- 
perts who  know  the  most  about  the  effects 
of  the  [proposed  budget]  cuts.  The  Informa- 
tion released  thus  far  Is  vague.  Incomplete, 
confusing,  lacking  In  detail,  and  includes 
questionable  economic  premises  and  projec- 
tions." 

There  has  also  been  grumbling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  about  the  availability 
of  White  House  information.  Michael  John- 
son, press  aide  to  House  Minority  Leader 
Robert  H.  Michel,  R-Ill..  said  requests  by 
Members  of  Congress  for  advance  copies  of 
Reagan's  economic  speeches  had  been  re- 
fused. The  White  House  engendered  further 
ill  will,  he  said,  because  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  and  the  press  got  copies  of  the 
"black  book"  of  proposed  Administration 
budget  cuts  before  most  GOP  Meml>ers  of 
Congress  saw  It. 

Priedersdorf,  a  veteran  of  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  congressional  liaison  staffs.  Is  no 
stranger  to  the  partisan  acrimony  that 
comes  with  his  job.  "You  have  to  be  a  cer- 
tain type  of  personality,  able  to  put  up  with 
a  lot  and  come  up  smiling  the  next  day,"  he 
said.  "If  you've  got  thin  skin,  you  can't  do 
this  kind  of  work." 

Frank  B.  Moore,  chief  of  congressional  li- 
aison in  the  Carter  Administration,  was 
widely  criticized  for  his  performance,  and 
Priedersdorf,  appearing  at  a  press  briefing 
at  Reagan  transition  headquarters  last  Dec. 
17,  duly  promised  to  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  predecessors. 

But  In  a  February  interview,  Priedersdorf 
refused  to  speak  ill  of  Moore,  claiming  little 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Carter  team's 
operations  on  the  HIU.  "I  would  be  reluctant 
to  characterize  what  we  are  doing  as  an  im- 
provement,"  he  added  diplomatically. 

Frledersdorf's  deputies.  Powell  Moore  for 
the  Senate  and  Kenneth  M.  Duberstein  for 
the  House,  go  their  boss  one  better.  Both 
praise  their  predecessors,  Danny  C.  Tate 
and  WlUam  H.  Cable,  and  have  relied  upon 
them  to  help  get  started  in  their  new  jobs. 
On  Capitol  Hill,  there  Is  little  hesitation 
to  compare  the  Reagan  and  Carter  lobbying 
efforts.  A  top  aide  to  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  D-Mass.,  credited 
Frledersdorf's  team  with  having  "learned 
the  lessons  of  the  past. " 

"With  Max  running  the  show,  they  are 
experienced,  •  said  S.  Ariel  Weiss,  executive 
director  of  the  House  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee.  "Initially,  their 
moves  have  clearly  been  good." 

A  veteran  Republican  aide,  secretary  of 
the  Senate  William  P.  Hildenbrand,  de- 
scribed the  Priedersdorf  team  as  "the  best 
we've  seen  In  recent  years,  since  LBJ's  guys 
operated  up  here."  He  noted  that  Powell 
Moore,  an  aide  to  former  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell.  D-Ga.,  Is  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  "They  wont  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  minority.  I  see  them  working 
hard  to  make  Democrau  feel  part  of  a  bi- 
partisan approach." 

In  a  White  House  that  is  finely  attuned  to 
the    projection    of    Images,    Frledersdorf's 


staff  has  been  given  offices  in  the  East 
Wing— symbolically  closer  to  the  seat  of 
power  than  the  office  occupied  by  Frank 
Moore's  staff  in  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Priedersdorf,  like  Moore,  has  an 
office  In  the  prestigious  West  Wing.  He  Is 
among  the  five  top  aides  who  meet  with 
Reagan  each  morning. 


GETTING  organized 

Within  10  days  of  his  election.  Reagan  set 
up  a  congressional  relations  office  at  his 
transition  headquarters  In  Washington. 
Tom  C.  Korologos.  who  headed  that  office. 
Is  an  old  colleague  of  Priedersdorf.  Both 
had  started  work  as  HIU  lobbylste  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  same  day— April  1.  1971. 
In  December,  Priedersdorf,  who  was  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  was  recruited  to  become  Rea- 
gan's assistant  for  legislative  affairs.  By 
that  time,  the  Reaganites  were  gearing  up 
for  Cabinet  confirmation  hearings,  most  of 
which  were  held  prior  to  Inauguration  Day. 
Dorologos  stayed  on  to  work  almost  full 
time  on  the  hearings  for  Secretary  of  SUte 
Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr..  who  was  the  most 
controversial  of  Reagan's  appointments. 

The  Reagan  team  made  one  of  Its  more 
skillful  lobbying  moves  to  pave  the  way  for 
Haig's  nomination.  At  a  Jan.  7  luncheon 
with  Senate  Democrats,  Reagan  announced 
that  he  Intended  to  retain  former  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.. 
as  ambassador  to  Japan. 

Between  courtesy  calls  to  congressional 
leaders,  Priedersdorf  spent  his  time  recruit- 
ing personnel  and  tending  to  the  other  con- 
firmation hearings.  He  assembled  a  staff  of 
27,  Including  12  professionals,  which  Is  con- 
siderably leaner  than  the  Carter  legUlatlve 
team  of  41  staffers.  Including  8  detallees 
from  other  agencies.  Two  members  of  the 
transition  staff,  Moore  and  Nancy  Risque, 
moved  on  with  Priedersdorf  to  the  White 
House. 

Three  members  of  the  staff,  led  by  Moore, 
devote  full  time  to  the  Senate,  and  Duber- 
stein heads  a  contingent  of  five  House  lob- 
byists. Priedersdorf  regards  them  all  as 
"generallsts"  who  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  all  issues,  and  none  is  assigned  to  any 
particular  congressional  faction.  In  a 
crunch,  they  are  prepared  to  help  out  on 
either  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Moore  said  he  and  hU  sUff  serve  two  sets 
of  masters.  "We  see  our  role  as  people  who 
are  advocates  for  the  President  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  advocates  for  the  Senate  Inside  the 
White  House.  If  we  don't  deliver  in  the 
White  House  [with  respect  to  congressional 
requests],  then  were  not  going  to  deliver  for 
the  President  on  the  HIU. " 

He  added  that  White  House  aides  who  are 
Involved  In  personnel  and  policy  decisions 
must  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  congres- 
sional suggestions.  He  noted  that  he  already 
has  met  with  deputy  attorney  general 
Edward  C.  Schmults  to  discuss  the  Senates 
"constitutional  role  of  advice  and  consent" 
In  the  appointment  of  federal  judges. 

On  the  House  side,  Duberstein  and  his  col- 
leagues accept  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
some  tough  going  In  a  chamber  dominated 
by  Democrats.  "We  need  218  votes  on  every 
Issue  and  that  means  that  we  need  Demo- 
cratic votes,"  he  said. 

With  that  In  mind,  Duberstein— as  well  as 
Reagan  himself— has  been  particularly  cor- 
dial to  sophomore  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sten- 
holm,  D-Texas,  who  has  organized  the  Con- 
servative Democratic  Forum,  with  42  mem- 
bers. 
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Counting  heavily  on  public  support  for 
Reagan's  economic  program,  the  House  lob- 
byist expressed  confidence  that  many 
Democrats  will  accept  cuts  in  cherished  pro- 
grams for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good  of 
reducing  inflation. "  Dubersteln  and  his  as- 
sociates visited  each  of  the  439  House  of- 
fices In  the  first  days  after  the  inaugural  to 
■introduce  ourselves,  offer  to  be  of  help  and 
to  let  people  know  that  they  will  be  seeing  a 
lot  of  us.'  he  said.  We  plan  to  live  on  the 
Hill." 

Priedersdorf  himself  has  joined  the  effort 
to  esUblish  a  White  House  presence  at  the 
Capitol.  A  day  seldom  passes  that  he  does 
not  commute  at  least  once  from  one  end  of 
Peruisylvania  Avenue  to  the  other. 

He  also  has  a  keen  interest  in  establishing 
close  worltlng  relationships  between  his  rel- 
atively small  staff  and  the  must  larger  con- 
gressional relations  units  in  the  executive 
branch  agencies.  Priedersdorf  and  his  staff 
have  been  active  in  recommending  and 
screening  candidates  for  the  top  legislative 
affairs  posts  in  the  agencies. 

An  early  task  has  been  to  coordinate  his 
work  with  that  of  the  major  actors  In  the 
development  of  the  economic  Initiatives 
that  Reagan  is  sending  to  Congress.  Janna 
L.  OtUen.  chief  congressional  liaison  officer 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  has  been  a  daily  participant  in  the 
morning  meetings  of  the  Priedersdorf  staff. 
OMB  director  Dave  Stockman  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  have  themselves 
been  fre<]uent  visitors  to  the  Hill.  "Lately 
I've  seen  Don  Regan  more  than  I've  seen  my 
wife. "  Priedersdorf  said. 

The  champion  congressional  lobbyist  thus 
far  in  the  Reagan  Administration  has  been 
the  President  himself.  He  has  agreed  to 
meet  on  a  monthly  basis  with  the  bipartisan 
House-Senate  leadership,  an  agreement 
dramatized  by  his  Peb.  4  trip  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  meet  the  legislators  on  their  own  turf. 
Additionally,  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
diverse  parade  of  legislators  In  and  out  of 
the  Oval  Office.  Speaker  O'Neill  was  a 
dinner  guest  at  the  White  House  two  days 
before  the  President's  economic  address  to 
the  Congress. 

MAX  THK  'PIIO' 

White  House  staff  director  David  R. 
Oergen  described  Priedersdorf's  operation 
thus  far  as  a  great  success.  Max  Is  a  pro. 
He  is  very  experienced  and  he  has  a  person- 
ality that  lends  Itself  to  this  kind  of  work 
He  makes  friends  well  and  he  understands 
the  issues." 

Priedersdorf  came  to  "this  kind  of  work" 
after  beginning  his  career  as  a  Journalist. 
He  was  a  reporter  for  newspapers  in  Louis- 
ville. Indianapolis  and  Chicago  before 
coming  to  Washington  In  1961  to  become  an 
aide,  and  eventually  administrative  assist- 
ant, to  former  Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
R-Ind.  After  hU  first  tour  as  White  House 
lobbyUt.  from  1971-77.  he  served  as  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  before  being  appointed  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  In  1979. 

Along  the  way.  Priedersdorf  has  become 
well  versed  In  the  ways  of  Congress  and  Is 
not  likely  to  make  enemies  inadvertently. 
But  Reagan's  program  Is  controversial,  and 
there  will  be  fierce  fights  over  many  of  his 
proposals. 

"It  Is  hard  to  judge  how  effective  the  Ad- 
ministration's lobbying  is  going  to  be.  since 
not  much  has  come  to  a  vote  yet."  observed 
House  Democratic  aide  Weiss.  'The  Presi- 
dent has  Initially  given  people  a  sense  of 
being  briefed.  If  not  consulted.  But  I'm  not 
sure  If  that  will  translate  Into  support.  The 


Administration's  moves  to  promote  public 
support  may  be  more  Important  In  that  re- 
spect." 
Republican  aide  Hlldenbrand  agreed  that 
it  Is  easy  now  and  things  will  get  hairy 
later.  But  when  the  fights  come,  they  aren't 
likely  to  be  long  and  drawn  out.  When  they 
are  over,  people  will  still  be  friends.  There 
won't  be  the  personal  vindlctiveness  that  de- 
veloped In  the  last  Administration  " 

Moore  stresses  the  Importance  of  atten- 
tion to  small  details,  such  as  Informing  legis- 
lators of  decisions  that  affect  them  before 
they  hear  about  them  from  the  press.  "So 
much  of  this  business  Is  looking  after  the 
little  things  and  the  big  things  will  take  care 
of  themselves." 

Back  on  Dec.  17.  when  Priedersdorf  was 
introduced  as  Reagan's  choice  for  the  post, 
he  laughingly  made  the  same  point:  "I  still 
remember  what  brand  of  cigars  Tip  O'fJeill 
likes.' 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Max  Priedersdorf  to  serve  as 
Consul  General  of  the  United  States 
to  Bermuda. 

While  there  may  be  those  who  raise 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  this  diplo- 
matic post  should  be  filled  by  a  career 
foreign  service  representative,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  well  served  by  Max 
Priedersdorf.  No  one  questions  the 
ability,  the  integrity,  and  the  loyalty 
of  Max  to  carry  out  this  important  as- 
signment. 

It  represents  another  step  in  a  long 
career  of  public  service  for  Max  Prie- 
dersdorf. A  native  of  my  Hoosier  State 
of  Indiana.  Max  brings  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience gained  from  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  this  new  position. 

He  began  his  service  in  Washington 
In  1961  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Congressman  Richard  Roudebush  of 
Indiana.  Later  he  moved  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  where  he 
served  under  Donald  Rumsfeld  as  di- 
rector of  congressional  relations.  He 
served  three  Republican  Presidents  in 
their  relationships  with  the  Congress. 
Max  served  as  staff  director  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  before 
being  appointed  by  President  Carter 
to  the  Pederal  Election  Commission. 

He  returned  to  the  White  House  in 
1981  as  assistant  to  the  President  for 
congressional  relations. 

He  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate.  Throughout  his  years  of  serv- 
ice In  Washington,  he  demonstrated  a 
gift  of  worliing  with  people.  He  knows 
the  legislative  process  and  under- 
stands the  special  concerns  and  prob- 
lems which  face  Members. 

Now  he  is  prepared  to  serve  our 
Nation  In  another  Important  capacity. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  an  out- 
standing representative  of  the  United 
States  In  Bermuda.  The  President  has 
made  an  excellent  choice  in  sending 
not  only  a  Consul  General  to  Bermu- 
da—but he  has  sent  an  able  team  In 
Max  and  Prlscllla  Priedersdorf. 

I  deem  It  a  privilege  to  urge  the  con- 
firmation of  Max  Priedersdorf.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
those  in  favor  of  a  division?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  will  please 
stand. 

Senators  standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
opposed. 

Senators  standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
"ayes"  appear  to  have  It.  the  "ayes" 
have  It.  and  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  616  and  667.  pursuant  to  the 
previous  agreement,  be  taken  up  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Frederic  N.  Andre, 
of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Christian  Hansen. 
Jr..  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  District  of  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  Is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes 
by  which  the  nominations  were  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


March  16,  1982 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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PATRICKS       DAY 
OP   THE   FRIENDS 


JOINT        ST. 
STATEMENT 
OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  1982  St. 
Patrick's  Day  statement  by  members 
of  the  Friends  of  Ireland  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  St.  Patrick's  Day  Statement. 
Priends  or  Ireland 
St.  Patrick's  Day  1982  marks  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Priends  of 
Ireland— a  bipartisan  enterprise  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  the  Irish  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  st>ecial  goal  has  been  to 
work  together  in  the  Congress  for  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  and  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  community  that  has  suffered  so 
much  from  a  decade  of  killing  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Por  all  of  us  committed  to  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Ireland,  1981  was  often  a  year  of 
anguish.  The  extended  hunger  strike,  the 
continuing  bombings  and  random  sectarian 
murders,  the  assassination  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives, the  relentless  appeals  to  religious 
hatred,  the  rise  of  sectarian  demagogery  to 
new  levels  of  virulence— these  and  other 
events  bore  violent  witness  to  the  worsening 
tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  past 
year. 

Other  events  in  1981  gave  cause  for  hope. 
In  particular,  we  were  heartened  by  the 
summit  conference  last  November  between 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  their  creation  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
Inter-Governmental  Council,  and  their  sig- 
nificant agreement  on  "the  need  for  efforts 
to  diminish  the  divisions  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  community  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  to  reconcile  the  two  major  tradi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  two  parts  of  Ireland. " 
And  we  note  with  interest  the  growing 
debate  in  both  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  role  of  Northern 
Protestants  In  Ireland's  future.  We  regard 
all  of  these  developments  as  signs  of  the 
good  will  and  commitment  to  cooperation 
by  both  governments  in  the  common  search 
for  peace. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  support  ex- 
pressed for  the  Priends  of  Ireland  by  both 
the  Irish  and  the  British  Governments.  We 
have  met  in  the  past  year  with  representa- 
tives of  those  governments  and  with  leaders 
of  the  political  parties  In  Northern  Ireland. 
We  have  tried  to  be  a  forum  in  the  Congress 
to  inform  the  American  people  about  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  and  the  most  hopeful 
means  to  end  it. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  Intend  to  pursue 
the  path  of  peace  in  every  way  we  can. 
Toward  this  goal,  the  Priends  of  Ireland  Is 
honored  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the 
Speaker  of  Dall  EIreann  for  a  delegation 
from  the  Priends  of  Ireland  to  visit  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  a  suitable  time  this  spring. 


We  also  commend  President  Reagan  for 
his  commitment  to  peace  In  Ireland,  his  con- 
cern for  an  end  to  the  violence,  and  his  sup- 
port for  the  Priends  of  Ireland.  We  welcome 
the  President's  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Haughey  tomorrow  at  the  White  House. 
And  we  urge  the  President  to  take  the  occa- 
sion of  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Europe  in 
June  to  make  a  substantial  visit  to  Ireland. 
As  Priends  of  Ireland,  we  are  also  united 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  violence  on  both 
sides  in  Northern  Ireland.  More  than  2,100 
men  and  women  and  children  have  died 
since  the  conflict  began,  and  more  than 
23.000  have  been  Injured.  We  therefore 
renew  our  earnest  appeal  to  our  fellow 
Americans  to  support  positive  policies  for 
peace,  to  reject  the  path  of  violence,  and  to 
refuse  to  participate  by  word  or  deed  or 
dollar  in  any  effort  that  supports  or  con- 
dones the  violence.  No  action  in  the  daily 
life  of  any  American  should  contribute  in 
any  way  to  the  daily  toll  of  death  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Pinally,  as  Priends  of  Ireland,  we  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  goal  of  Irish  unity 
as  the  most  effective  means  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace.  The  unity  we  favor  is  an  Ire- 
land united  on  the  basis  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Irish  Protestant  tradition  and  the 
Irish  Catholic  tradition.  It  is  a  unity  to  be 
achieved,  not  by  the  bomb  or  by  the  bullet, 
nor  by  the  official  coercion  of  any  section  of 
the  community,  but  by  the  consent,  freely 
given,  of  a  majority  of  all  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

U.S.  Senate 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.);  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan  (D-N.Y.);  Christopher  J. 
Dodd  (D-Conn.);  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.  (D- 
Del.);  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.);  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton  (D-Mo.);  Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.): 
John  Heinz  (R-Penna.);  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
(D-Haw.):  Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.);  Patrick  J. 
Leahy  (D-Vt.):  Carl  Levin  (D-Mlch.); 
George  J.  Mitchell  (D-Me.);  Claiborne  Pell 
(D-R.I.);  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.);  Paul 
E.  Tsongas  (D-Mass.);  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr. 
(R-Conn.). 

House  or  Representatives 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  (D-Mass.);  Thomas 
S.  Poley  (D-Wash.);  James  M.  Shannon  (D- 
Mass.);  Charles  F.  Dougherty  (R-Penna.); 
Prank  Annunzio  (D-Ill.);  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  (D-N.Y.);  Edward  P.  Boland  CD- 
Mass.);  Don  Bonker  (D-Wash.);  Silvio  O. 
Conte  (R-Mass.);  Baltasar  Corrada  CD- 
Puerto  Rico);  William  J.  Coyne  (D-Penna.); 
Norman  D.  Dicks  (D-Wash.);  Bernard  J. 
Dwyer  (D-N.J.);  Roy  Dyson  (D-Md.);  Joseph 
D.  Early  (D-Mass.);  Don  Edwards  (D-Calif.); 
Millicent  Fenwlck  (R-N.J.);  Geraldine  A. 
Perraro  (D-N.Y);  Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (R- 
N.J.). 

Barney  Prank  (D-Mass.);  Samuel  Gejden- 
son  (D-Conn.);  Bill  Green  (R-N.Y.):  James 
J.  Howard  (D-N.J.);  William  Lehman  (D- 
Fla.);  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.);  Paul  N. 
McCloskey.  Jr.  (R-Callf.);  Joseph  M. 
McDade  (R-Penna.);  Joseph  G.  MInlsh  (D- 
N.J.);  Austin  J.  Murphy  (D-Penna.);  Henry 
S.  Reuss  (D-Wis.);  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (D- 
N.J.);  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.);  Stephen 
J.  Solarz  (D-N.Y.);  Al  Swift  (D-Wash.);  Bob 
Traxler  (D-Mlch.);  Pat  Williams  (D-Mont.). 
Governors 
Hugh  L.  Carey  (New  York):  J.  Joseph  Gar- 
rahy  (Rhode  Island). 


PRIVATE  EXPRESS  STATUTES 
Mr.    STEVENS:    Mr.    President,    as 
chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 


Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services,  I  am  often  asked  the  impor- 
tance of  the  private  express  statutes, 
those  laws  which  protect  the  Postal 
Service's  monopoly  of  first-class  letter 
mail,  to  the  viability  of  maintaining  a 
universal  postal  service.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice monopoly  In  first-class  letter  mail 
be  weakened  In  order  to  provide  pri- 
vate industry  the  opportunity  to  deliv- 
er first-class  mail.  Those  of  us  who 
represent  people  living  in  rural  areas 
should  be  particularly  alert  to  the 
dangers  to  our  constituents  If  these 
proposals  should  see  daylight. 

One  of  the  most  succinctly  written 
comments  on  the  history  and  prob- 
lems related  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
private  express  statutes  appeared  In 
the  February  20  issue  of  the  National 
Rural  Letter  Carrier.  This  article  out- 
lines the  position  of  the  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association 
with  regard  to  retaining  these  stat- 
utes. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  the  complete  text  of  the  arti- 
cle outlining  the  NRLCA's  position  re- 
garding the  private  express  statutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Position  op  the  National  Rural  LmxR 

Carriers'    Association    Rccaroinc    the 

Private  Express  Statutes 

1.  What  are  they? 

The  Private  Express  Statutes  are  a  group 
of  Federal  laws  which  are  collectively  codi- 
fied in  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  Section 
1693-1699  and  1724,  and  Title  39,  United 
SUtes,  Code  Sections  601-606.  They  confer 
on  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  carry  letters  subject  to  cer- 
tain exceptions.  Based  substantially  on 
court  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  U.S.  At- 
torneys General  and  of  its  chief  legal  offi- 
cers, the  PosUI  Service  has  defined  a  letter 
as  a  message  directed  to  a  specific  person  or 
address  and  recorded  in  or  on  a  tangible 
object. 

2.  Recent  changes  in  the  sututes: 

In  November  1979  restrictions  on  private 
delivery  were  suspended  for  "extremely 
urgent "  letters,  where  It  was  demonstrated 
the  PosUl  Service  could  not  competitively 
provide  such  timely  service.  On  October  10. 
1980.  an  additional  suspension  was  adopted 
for  adveri.lsements  which  accompany  ad- 
dressed merchandise  or  periodicals.  Pinally. 
certain  clarification  to  the  regulations  were 
made.  Including  the  position  that  a  message 
is  considered  to  be  "addressed  "  and  subject 
to  the  restrictions  If  It  is  marked  for  deliv- 
ery to  a  specific  person  or  place  or  delivered 
in  accordance  with  a  "selective  delivery" 
plan. 

3.  Enforcement: 

Violations  of  the  Statutes  are  punishable 
by  fine.  Imprisonment,  or  both.  The  Stat- 
utes may  also  be  enforced  by  means  of  an 
Injunction.  Violators  may  be  required  to  pay 
the  PosUl  Service  for  postage  revenue 
losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  violations. 

4.  Why  are  they  needed? 

Essentially,  the  Statutes  protect  the  reve- 
nue of  the  PosUl  Service  so  as  to  allow  the 
Postal  Service  to  fulfill  the  Constitutional 
mandate  that  It  provide  "prompt,  reliable, 
and  efficient  service  to  citizens  In  all  areas. " 
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and  to  "render  postal  services  to  all  commu- 
nities." They  provide  for  a  "natural  monop- 
oly" to  avoid  high  duplicate  capital  expendi- 
tures of  resources. 

Comparisons  can  be  made  with  other  busi- 
ness entities  in  the  public  utilities  field, 
such  as  the  phone,  electric  and  gas.  and 
water  companies.  The  revenue  sources  pro- 
tected by  the  Statutes,  in  short,  help  to 
maintain  fairly  stable  and  affordable  rates 
to  insure  a  universal  postal  service  by  dis- 
bursing irrevocable  fixed  costs  over  a  wider 
revenue  base. 

The  Private  Express  Statutes  also  insure 
smooth  domestic  postal  operations  with  104 
foreign  postal  administrations.  Through  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service,  which  no  private 
entrepreneur  would  establish,  the  Postal 
Service  provides  comprehensive  legal  con- 
trols over  mail  to  guard  against  fraud  and 
false  representation,  as  well  as  guaranteeing 
the  sanctity  of  the  mall.  Finally,  the  Postal 
Service  maintains  appropriate  records  and 
forwards  mail  for  the  20-25  percent  of 
Americaru  who  move  each  year. 

5.  What  Would  Competition  Do? 

Private  firms  which  exist  primarily  to 
make  a  profit  would  obviously  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  densely  populated  areas 
where  high  mail  volume  can  be  anticipated. 
Avoiding  the  Investment  in  fixed  costs  and 
excessive  logistical  commitments,  their  con- 
centrated activities  no  doubt  would  be  prof- 
itable and  could  result  In  lower  postal 
rates— but  at  the  expense  of  providing  serv- 
ice to  rural  communities  and  even  innercity 
ghetto  areas.  Since  their  businesses  would 
be  localized  or  even  regionalized,  what  mail 
is  left  would  find  its  way  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  it  would  in  fact  have  a  monopoly  by 
default,  in  the  areas  avoided  by  private  en- 
terprise. The  consequence  of  this  would  be 
higher  postal  costs  to  those  using  the  Postal 
Service  or  greater  subsidies  from  the  federal 
treasury  to  overcome  the  disparity  of  lost 
volume  and  revenue  and  the  fixed  costs 
which  can  not  be  reduced  proportionately. 

Private  enterprise  would  not  provide  those 
services  described  above  nor  would  they 
assume  the  role  of  facilitator  to  numerous 
government  programs  in  which  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  involved— such  as  Draft 
Registration,  Alien  Registrations,  Pood 
Stamp  and  Duck  Stamp  distribution  and  an 
outlet  for  Treasury  Department  Programs. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
Postal  Service  can  and  must  be  improved  to 
achieve  more  reliable,  efficient  and  cost- 
stable  service  to  all  our  citizens,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  competition  is  not  the  pana- 
cea. 

We  therefore,  strongly,  recommend  the 
retention  of  the  Private  Express  Statutes. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE 

SENATE  MEMORIALIZES  CON- 
GRESS TO  CONTINUE  AVAIL- 
ABILITY OF  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT BONDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  local  economic 
development  and  create  needed  jobs, 
Congress  enacted  the  Industrial  Reve- 
nue Bond  Act  of  1960.  Through  this 
device,  local  governments  may  Issue 
tax  exempt  bonds  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  economic  development  of  their 
areas. 

On  December  16,  1981,  our  col- 
league. Senator  Metzenbaum,  proposed 
an  amendment  to  a  miscellaneous  tax 


bill.  H.R.  4717.  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  The  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  forbid  the  use  of  tax 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds  in 
the  financing  of  certain  recreational 
ventures.  Additionally,  President 
Reagan,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage of  January  26,  1982,  mentioned  a 
proposal  to  restrict  the  use  of  tax 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds. 

In  response  to  these  actions,  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
adopted  a  resolution  which  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  provide  for  Industrial 
development  through  the  Industrial 
Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1960. 

Mr.  President,  In  behalf  of  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  resolution  printed 
In  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

A  Senate  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Industrial  Revenue  Bond 
Act  of  I960  was  enacted  by  Congress  to  en- 
courage local  economic  development  and  Job 
creation:  and 

Whereas,  industrial  revenue  bonds  provide 
an  alternative  source  of  financing  for  indus- 
try that  is  an  incentive  for  new  and  expand- 
ing industrial  development;  and 

Whereas,  industrial  revenue  bonds  Influ- 
ence an  investment  decision  which  would 
not  be  made  otherwise  and  encourage  in- 
vestment in  depressed  areas:  and 

Whereas,  in  times  of  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  industry's  ability  to  grow  and 
expand  is  increasingly  dependent  upon  at- 
tractive financing:  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  this  type  of  industrial  reve- 
nue bond  financing  and  should  not  restrict 
or  otherwise  limit  the  use  of  these  funds  by 
industrial  users.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina: 

That  the  members  of  the  Senate  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  provide  for  industrial 
development  through  the  Industrial  Reve- 
nue Bond  Act  of  1960. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


"HAPPY*  CHANDLER  ELECTED 
TO  BASEBALL  HALL  OP  FAME 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  a  great 
honor  that  has  come  the  way  of  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  and  a 
former  Governor  of  Kentucky,  A.  B. 
"Happy  "  Chandler,  who  last  week  was 
elected  to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

This  tribute  is  not  only  well  deserved 
but  long  overdue  for  a  man  who  has 
certainly  left  his  mark  In  professional 
baseball,  politics,  and  government  as 
well. 

Governor  Chandler  represented 
Kentucky   in   the   U.S.   Senate    from 


1939-45  when  he  resigned  to  become 
baseball  commissioner.  He  served  as 
commissioner  until  1951.  He  also  was 
elected  to  serve  two  terms  as  Ken- 
tucky's Governor. 

At  the  age  of  83,  Governor  Chandler 
is  still  in  good  spirit  and  health,  living 
at  home  in  Versailles,  Ky.  He  will  be 
inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown,  N.Y..  on  August  2. 

As  a  fellow  Kentuckian,  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  to  see  this  honor  be- 
stowed on  him.  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Governor  Chandler  on  this 
impressive  achievement  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  March  11  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  detailing  his  election  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chandleh  Eixcted  to  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame 

(By  Glenn  Rutherford) 

Versailles,  Ky.— Kentucky's  one-of-a- 
kind  A.  B.  "Happy"  Chandler,  twice  gover- 
nor, thrice  senator  and  once  commissioner 
of  baseball,  was  elected  to  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  yesterday. 

The  telephone  at  Chandlers  home  in  Ver- 
sailles rang  with  the  news  at  12:20  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  it  seldom  stopped  ringing 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

With  his  ever-present,  bluegrass-bright 
smile,  the  man  who  is  easily  the  state's 
youngest  83-year-old  held  court  in  his  den 
for  a  dozen  radio,  television  and  newspaper 
reporters  after  the  announcement. 

Dressed  in  gray  slacks,  a  blue  sweater, 
down  Jacket,  white  socks  and  wing-tipped 
shoes,  and  equipped  with  one  of  the  best 
memories  this  side  of  the  Appalachians. 
Chandler  admitted  that  this  latest  honor 
ranked  right  at  the  top  of  all  the  others  he 
has  garnered. 

"It  was  an  emotional  moment,"  he  said, 
beaming  at  the  reporters  gathered  near  the 
fireplace.  "Just  so  happened  that  my  son, 
Ben,  was  here  with  his  family,  so  I  grabbed 
Mama  (his  wife,  Mildred)  and  surrounded 
myself  with  all  of  them.  I  broke  down  a 
little.  I  really  did." 

In  between  phone  calls.  Chandler  said  he 
knew  he  was  being  considered  for  a  place  in 
the  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  shrine,  but  he 
wasn't  certain  he'd  get  the  necessary  votes. 

"I've  been  away  from  the  conunissioners 
office  for  31  years,"  he  said,  "so  I  thought 
that  maybe  they'd  forgotten  me. " 

But  they— the  Hall  of  Fame's  Veterans 
Committee— hadn't  forgotten. 

How  could  they? 

How  could  they  ever  forget  one  of  the  two 
men  most  responsible  for  opening  baseball 
to  blacks? 

How  could  they  forget  the  commissioner 
who  once  gave  manager  Leo  Durocher  a 
year's  suspension  for  allegedly  consorting 
with  gamblers? 

And  how  could  they  forget  the  man  who 
first  negotiated  television  contracts  for  the 
World  Series  and  All-Star  games? 

Money  from  those  contracts  is  placed  in 
the  players'  pension  fund,  and  yesterday 
Chandler  said  he  was  proud  that  the  players 
had  one  of  the  best  retirement  programs  in 
the  country. 
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But  it  is  for  his  role  in  bringing  blacks  to 
baseball  that  Commissioner  Chandler  is 
probably  best  remembered. 

He  was  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
baseball  club  owners  decided  he  was  the 
man  to  succeed  Judge  Kenesaw  "Mountain" 
Landis  in  1945.  Chandler  kept  the  job  until 
1951. 

For  more  than  two  decades.  Chandler 
said.  Landis  and  the  game's  owners  had  re- 
fused to  allow  blacks  to  play  for  major- 
league  teams. 

"They  probably  thought  that  if  the  (race) 
decision  ever  came  up,  I'd  go  the  other 
way,"  he  said.  "They  knew  I  was  a  Confed- 
erate boy:  they  knew  my  granddad  was  shot 
at  Shiloh.  Granddad  always  said  we  could've 
whipped  the  Yankees  with  cornstalks,  but 
they  wouldn't  fight  with  cornstalks. " 

But  the  Confederate  boy  didn't  see  things 
the  way  the  owners  had  anticipated. 

"I  was  there  at  that  meeting  in  New  York 
when  they  voted  15  to  1  against  letting  the 
blacks  play,"  Chandler  remembered. 

That  one  vote  belonged  to  Branch  Rickey 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  He  had  a  young 
black  infielder  named  Jackie  Robinson  play- 
ing for  him  in  Montreal  (then  a  Dodgers 
minor-league  franchise),  and  Rickey  wanted 
to  see  Robinson  in  a  Brooklyn  uniform. 

"So  he  came  to  see  me,  and  we  sat  right 
out  back  in  my  cabin  and  talked  about  it," 
Chandler  recalled.  "Most  of  the  important 
decisions  I've  made  in  my  political  life  and 
in  baseball  were  made  out  there,  and  this 
one  was  too." 

Rickey  said  he'd  need  the  commissioner's 
support  to  get  Robinson  into  the  big 
leagues,  and  the  man  from  Kentucky  said 
he  already  knew  that. 

"I  told  him,  "One  of  these  days  I'll  have  to 
meet  my  maker,  and  if  he  asks  me  why  I 
kept  that  boy  from  playing  and  I  say  be- 
cause of  race,  that  won't  be  a  sufiicient 
answer.' 

"So  I  said,  "I'll  approve  the  transfer  of  his 
contract  from  Montreal  to  Brooklyn,  and 
then  we'll  make  the  fight.'  " 

And  make  it  they  did. 

Chandler  has  always  been  proud  of  his 
strength  and  determination.  "Tough  as  a 
Mississippi  boardinghouse  steak,"  he  said 
yesterday.  And  some  say  that  toughness 
may  have  cost  him  the  commissioner's  job. 

"The  black  thing  may  have  worked  both 
ways,"  he  said  yesterday. 

But  there  was  no  question  that  his  ac- 
tions, both  on  the  blacks  issue  and  in  his 
dealing  with  players,  made  some  enemies 
among  the  owners. 

"Fred  Saigh  didn't  like  me  and  he  went  to 
Jail  (for  tax  evasion),"  Chandler  said. 

Saigh.  who  was  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  asked  Chandler  to  approve 
Sunday  night  games. 

Chandler  said  no:  the  idea  violated  his  re- 
ligious convictions. 

"Bill  DeWitt  (former  owner  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds  and  an  executive  with  five  other 
major-league  teams)  didn't  like  me  either," 
Chandler  said,  "and  he  just  died." 

For  whatever  reason,  the  owners  asked 
Chandler  to  leave  the  commissioner's  office 
in  1950,  though  he  worked  for  another  year 
while  they  searched  for  a  successor. 

It  was  a  job,  he  said  yesterday,  that  he 
could  have  been  comfortable  in  for  a  life- 
time. 

As  it  was,  his  tenure  in  baseball  provided 
the  financial  break  all  his  political  efforts 
had  failed  to  produce. 

"I  made  $10  a  day  as  a  state  senator,"  he 
recalled.  "Fifteen  dollars  a  day  as  lieutenant 
governor.  Then  I  got  (6,500  a  year  my  first 


term  as  governor,  and  $10,500  as  a  U.S.  sena- 
tor." 

"All  of  a  sudden  they  want  me  to  be  base- 
ball conunissioner,  and  it  pays  $75,000  a 
year.  So  we  had  a  family  meeting  and  decid- 
ed the  thing  to  do  was  take  it. " 

Baseball  paid  him  for  all  seven  years  of 
his  contract,  and  Chandler  said  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  invest  well  and  save  the 
money  necessary  to  put  his  children 
through  school. 

And  as  it  turned  out,  he's  glad  he  didn't 
last  a  lifetime  as  commissioner. 

"I  got  to  be  governor  of  Kentucky  again, 
and  that  was  more  dear  to  me  than  any- 
thing," he  said.  "If  had  em  all  to  give  up 
save  one,  I'd  keep  governor  of  Kentucky  be- 
cause of  my  love  and  devotion  to  the  people 
of  this  state." 

Chandler  said  all  this  with  his  famous 
smile  that  crinkles  his  bright  eyes  into  a 
squint  ...  a  smile  that's  infectious  to  those 
around  him. 

And  he  smiled  at  the  thought  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame  induction  ceremonies  Aug.  2  in 
Cooperstown.  He'll  step  into  history  along- 
side Hank  Aaron  and  Frank  Robinson,  who 
were  voted  into  the  hall  recently  by  baseball 
writers,  and  former  New  York  Giant  short- 
stop Travis  Jackson,  who  was  chosen  with 
Chandler  by  the  Veterans  Committee  yes- 
terday. 

"They've  honored  me  beyond  my  due,"  he 
said  as  the  reporters  prepared  to  leave  yes- 
terday. 

They  couldn't  get  out  the  door,  though, 
without  feeling  the  former  governor's 
biceps.  "Here,  feel  that  arm,"  he  said. 

It  was  hard  as  the  walnut  logs  In  his 
cabin,  and  as  he  laughed  about  his  strength. 
Chandler  took  time  to  answer  one  last  ques- 
tion. 

Just  what  do  you  want  the  people  to  say 
about  you.  Governor,  after  you're  gone? 

""Say  I  was  sober  and  meant  to  do  every 
damn  thing  I  did." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:01  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dolly 
Akers,  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions.  In  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4  through 
10,  1982,   "National  Medic  Alert  Week":  and 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  international  ballet 
competition. 

enrolled  joint  resolution  signed 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18,  1982,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day. " 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4  through 
April  10.  1982.  "National  Medic  Alert 
Week ":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  international  ballet 
competition:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  March  16,  1982,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18,  1982,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day. " 


EXECUTI'VE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-2982.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  rela- 
tive to  a  rescission  of  library  construction 
and  services  funds  in  the  eighth  special  mes- 
sage of  the  President:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  20,  1975. 

EC-2983.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
revising  a  prior  draft  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  military  construction  ap- 
propriations: to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2984.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notification  of  the  intention  to  contract 
out  without  a  cost  comparison  the  motion 
picture  film  processing  function  at  the 
Naval  Audiovisual  Center,  Washington. 
D.C:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2985.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  eight  Navy  weapons  sys- 
tems which  have  exceeded  their  baseline 
unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2986.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the 
data  transcription/data  entry  function  at 
the  Naval  Construction  BatUlion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  to  performance  under 
contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2987.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  personnel  for  the  Department  of 
Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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EC-2988.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Egypt:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2989.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  enhance  the  transfer 
of  technical  information  to  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  the  general  public  by  establishing 
the  Technical  Information  Clearinghouse 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation; 

EC-2d90.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  supplemental  budget  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2991.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Board's  1983  Budget:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2992.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  February  1982  energy  projections 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2993.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  collect  fees  and  charges  for  serv- 
ices and  privileges  in  administering  its  regu- 
latory programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2994.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
Main  Report  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  the  Baltimore  Harbor  and 
Channels  deepening  project,  the  proposed 
deepening  project  of  the  Norfolk  Harbor 
and  Channels:  to  the  Committee  on  Blnvi- 
ronment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2995.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
his  determination  that  peaceful  nuclear  co- 
operation by  the  United  SUtes  with  EURA- 
TOM  should  be  continued  for  an  additional 
12  months:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2996.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
project  performance  audit  reports  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  Interamerican  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2997.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney-Adviser. Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes  within  the  previ- 
ous 60  days:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  342.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  Background  Informa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. United  SUtes  Senate  "  (5th  revised 
edition),  as  a  Senate  document:  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1422.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  donation  of 
surplus  property  to  any  SUte  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  criminal  jus- 
tice facilities  (Rept.  97-322). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request)> 

S.  2205.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  benefits  under  the 
survivor  benefit  plan  to  the  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children  of  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
die  after  completing  service  requirements 
for  participation  in  that  plan  but  before 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  elect  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  under  the  plan  to  de- 
pendent children  of  meml)ers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  die  on  active  duty  after  becom- 
ing entitled  to  or  qualified  for  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DuRENBERGER  and  Mr.  Qdayle): 

S.  2207.  A  bill  relating  to  the  financing  of 
the  activities  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 

S.  2208.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  Incurred  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  promotion  program  for 
wool  and  the  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram for  poUtoes,  including  costs  incurred 
for  the  conduct  of  the  wool  and  poUto  ref- 
erendums:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  2209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recovery  of 
costs  associated  with  the  postage,  printing, 
and  handling  of  market  Information  and 
statistics  pursuant  to  the  Cotton  SUtlstics 
and  Estimates  Act  and  the  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 
Rodman.  Mr.  Nunn.  and  Mr.  Chilzs): 

S.  2210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  to  reduce  fraud  and  improve 
the  administration  of  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request): 

S.  2211.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  2212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  disallow  a  deduction  for 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  illegal  sale  of  drugs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  standards 
used   for  determining  whether  individuals 


are  not  employees  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployment taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Grass- 
L£Y.  and  Mr.  Mattimcly): 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial  exclu- 
sion for  dividends  and  Interest  received  and 
to  eliminate  the  deduction  for  consumer  in- 
terest paid  or  accrued:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Jepsen. 
Mr.   Long.   Mr.   Sarbanes.   and   Mr. 
Tower): 
S.  2215.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion knovTi  as  the  National  Association  of 
SUte  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Inc.:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request): 
S.  2216.  A  bill  to  reform  habeas  corpus 
procedures,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Mattikcly): 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  esUblish  nationally  uni- 
form duties  or  Uxes  for  purposes  of  financ- 
ing operations,  maintenance,  and  develop- 
ment of  deep-draft  commercial  channels 
and  harbors,  and  to  provide  for  an  expedit- 
ed pr(x:edure  for  the  approval  and  permit- 
ting of  approved  navigation  improvement 
projects  and  related  landside  facilities  in 
deep-draft  ports,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  2218.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  programs  of  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  through  the  use  of  funds 
obtained  from  the  development  of  methane 
gas  resources  within  the  FounUin  Avenue 
landfill  site  by  the  city  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.     BoscHwiTZ,     Mr.    Levin,     Mr. 
RiEGLX,  and  Mr.  DixoN): 
S.  2219.  A  bill  to  cancel  all  bonds  issued  by 
the  Saint   Lawrence  Seaway   Development 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3146  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  bail, 
to  require  judicial  officers  who  release  indi- 
viduals charged  with  drug  offenses  to  re- 
quire  an   appearance   equal   to   the   street 
value  of  the  drugs  seized:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2221.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger.   Mr.   Baucus.   Mr.   Burdick. 
Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr.    Cannon.    Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  LuGAR.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Glenn.    Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28.  1982.  as    "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY;  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  342.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  "Background  Informa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  SUtes  Senate "  (5th  revised 
edition),  as  a  Senate  document:  to  the  Com- 
'  mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.   Eagleton,  Mr.   Exon. 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Heplin,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  federally  Insured  deposits:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Congress 
must  coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  Insure  that  economic  recovery  and  sUble 
economic  growth  are  not  hindered  by  exces- 
sively restrictive  monetary  policy  and  high 
interest  rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
military  construction  authorization  act, 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2205 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1983". 
TITLE  I-ARMY 
authorized  army  construction  projects 
Sec.  101.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  insUllations 
and    facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing, 
converting,  rehabiliuting,  or  insUlling  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
following  acquisition  and  construction: 


Inside  the  United  States 
tm ITEO  states  army  forces  command 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  $25,120,000. 
Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  $10,650,000. 
Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  $11,900,000. 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  $3,200,000. 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $7,950,000. 
Fort  Irwin,  California,  $31,340,000. 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  $21,700,000. 
Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  $2,500,000. 
Fort  Ord.  California.  $14,700,000. 
Fort  Polk.  Louisiana.  $16,850,000. 
Camp  Roberts,  California,  $2,050,000. 
Fort  Stewart.  Georgia,  $23,000,000. 
Fort  Walnwright,  Alaska.  $3,020,000. 
Yakima      Firing      Center.      Washington. 
$2,950,000. 

united  states  army  western  command 

Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii.  $20,730,000. 

united  states  army  training  and  doctrine 

command 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $15,500,000. 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  $21,300,000. 
Port  Eustls.  Virginia.  $6,400,000. 
Port  Knox.  Kentucky,  $8,400,000. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  $44,200,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri  $11,000,000. 
Fort  McClellan,  Alabama.  $7,500,000. 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  $17,750,000. 
Fort  Story,  Virginia,  $13,800,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  READINESS  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland, 
$9,400,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas,  $19,650,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas. 
$39,000,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  UUh,  $4,150,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico. 
$5,500,000. 

AMMUNITION  FACIUTIES 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Indi- 
ana, $2,910,000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Iowa. 
$1,030,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kansas, 
$7,200,000. 

Longhom  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Texas.  $230,000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Lou- 
isiana. $3,410,000. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see. $5,500,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Virgin- 
ia, $2,400,000. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Kansas,  $3,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  $7,550,000. 

mtlTED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detrick.  Maryland.  $1,700,000. 

Fltzsimons  Army  Medical  Center,  Colora- 
do, $3,600,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  $9,800,000. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Classified  Locations,  $20,000,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 

EIGHTH  united  STATES  ARMY 

Korea.  $68,300,000. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

National  Missile  Range.  $21,600,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 

Panama.  $6,800,000. 
Egypt.  $53,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  EUROPE 

Germany.  $248,090,000. 


Turkey,  $7,050,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Johnston  Island,  $1,050,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 

Germany.  $3,950,000. 

EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties by  proceeding  with  construction  made 
necessary  by  changes  in  missions  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  t>een  occasioned 
by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considerations, 
(2)  new  weapons  developments.  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements. (4)  improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  in  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  millUry  insUUation  or 
facility  or  for  environmental  considerations, 
if  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  inclusion 
in  the  next  MiliUry  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  inter- 
ests of  national  security  and,  in  connecMon 
therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabiliute.  or  insUll  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment  in  the  total  amount  of 
$20,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
EUiy  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  esUte  actions  per- 
Ulnlng  thereto.  This  authorization  shall 
expire  on  October  1,  1983,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
whichever  Is  later,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  such 
date. 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projecU  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  in  the  amount  of 
$62,760,000. 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
or  the  Secretary's  designee,  is  authorized  to 
construct  or  acquire  sole  Interest  in  existing 
family  housing  unlU  In  the  numbers  and  at 
the  locations  hereinafter  named,  but  no 
family  housing  construction  shall  be  com- 
menced at  any  such  location  in  the  United 
SUtes  until  the  SecreUry  shall  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  to  the  availability  of 
suiUble  private  housing  at  such  location.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  suiUble  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives.  in 
writing,  of  such  difference  of  opinion,  and 
no  contract  for  construction  at  such  loca- 
tion shall  be  entered  into  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen days  after  such  notification  has  been 
given.  This  authority  shall  include  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in 
land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  acquire 
less  than  sole  interest  in  existing  family 
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housing  units  in  foreign  countries  when  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  sole  interest  in  privately- 
owned  or  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-held  family  housing 
units  in  lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  family  housing  authorized  by  this 
section,  if  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's 
designee,  determines  such  action  to  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  but 
any  family  housing  units  acquired  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  limitations  specified  in  this  section 
for  the  project  nor  the  limitations  on  size 
specified  in  section  2684  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  In  no  case  may  family  housing 
units  be  acquired  under  this  subsection 
through  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  au- 
thority, and  in  no  case  may  family  housing 
units  other  than  those  authorized  by  this 
section  be  acquired  in  lieu  of  construction 
unless  the  acquisition  of  such  units  is  here- 
after specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  Family  Housing  units  and  community 
service  facility  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  $70,095,000:  five  hundred  seventy-two 
units: 

Port  Irwin,  California,  one  hundred  forty- 
four  units.  $13,754,000. 

Port  Lewis.  Washington,  one  hundred  fif- 
teen units.  $9,962,000. 

Grafenwoehr.  Germany,  one  hundred 
forty-three  units.  $17,214,000. 

Hohenfels.  Germany,  thirteen  units. 
$1,565,000. 

Wildfleclien.  Germany,  one  hundred  fifty 
seven  units.  $18,900,000. 

Aliamanu.  Hawaii,  consolidated  communi- 
ty center.  $8,700,000. 

(d)  The  projects  sind  amounts  authorized 
by  subsection  (c)  include  the  costs  of  shades, 
screens,  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other 
installed  equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of 
the  family  housing  unit,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, overhead,  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, installation  of  utilities,  and  solar 
energy  systems. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  is  authorzied  to  accom- 
plish alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or 
extensions,  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
to  existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $109,680,000.  of  which  $43,800,000. 
shall  be  available  only  for  energy  conserva- 
tion projects. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  within  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (e).  is  authorized  to  ac- 
complish repairs  and  improvements  to  exist- 
ing family  housing  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
the  dollar  limitation  presented  in  Section 
610(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1968  (Public  Law  90-110.  81  Stat. 
305).  as  amended,  as  follows: 

Port  Hamilton.  New  York,  one  hundred 
eight  units.  $4,800,000. 

(g)  Section  505  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1976  (Public  Law 
94-107:  89  SUt.  561)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$195,000"  in  the  item  relating  to  Fort 
McNalr.  Washington.  D.C..  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$223.000'. 

DETICIEMCY  AUTHORIZATION  fOR  PRIOR  YEAR 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  105.  Section  702  (1)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization 
Act  1982  (Public  Law  97-99):  95  Stat. 
1375),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


(1)  for  title  I:  inside  the  United  States 
$391,356,000:  ouUide  the  United  States 
$395,006,000:  minor  construction 

$34,150,000:  for  a  total  of  $820,512,000  " 

PORT  LEWIS,  WASHINGTON— WEYERHAEUSER 
LAND  EXCHANGE 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Corporation,  Tacoma. 
Washington,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  five  (5)  parcels 
of  land  aggregating  approximately  three- 
hundred  (300)  acres  located  along  the  west- 
erly boundary  of  the  Port  Lewis  Military 
Reservation,  Pierce  County,  Washington, 
together  with  the  Improvements  on  such 
land.  Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  shall  include  the  following  reservations: 

(Da  training  easement  over  Tract  1-US, 
and 

(2)  an  access  easement  over  Tract  4-US. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Corporation  shall— 

(1)  convey  or  cause  to  l)e  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
two  (2)  parcels  of  land  aggregating  approxi- 
mately 290  acres,  together  with  improve- 
ments, to  be  equivalent  in  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  the  land  con- 
veyed under  subsection  (a)  and  that  are  oth- 
erwise acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  pay  all  costs  ass(x;iated  with  surveying, 
installing  boundary  monuments,  and  fenc- 
ing costs. 

(3)  shall  not  reserve  any  easements  in  the 
lands  to  t>e  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  two  easements  over 
roads  in  Tract  1-W. 

(c)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  determined  by 
surveys  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d>  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
an  agreement  with  the  responsible  officials 
of  Pierce  County,  Washington,  whereby  the 
reversionary  interest  of  Pierce  County  in 
the  United  States  lands  to  be  conveyed 
under  subsection  (a)  is  extinguished  and  re- 
placed with  a  reversionary  interest  in  the 
lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under 
subsection  (b). 

TITLE  1 1 -NAVY 

AUTHORIZZD  NAVY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preptiration.  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
united  states  maxiifk  corps 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort. 
South  Carolina.  $4,650,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina.  $28,550,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia. $33,965,000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $31,800,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia. $7,200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  $1,450,000. 


Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris 
Island.  South  Carolina.  $1,550,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantico.Virginia.  $23,250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego. 
California.  $27,100,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Tustin.  Califor- 
nia. $7,350,000. 

OPPICE  OP  NAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington, 
DUtrict  of  Columbia.  $1,800,000. 

CHIEP  OP  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland. 
$16,900,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Base.  Kings 
Bay.  Kingsland.  Georgia,  $147,750,000. 

Commandant  Naval  District  of  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  $15,400,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  San  Francisco, 
California,  $1,400,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP.  UNITED  STATES  ATLANTIC 
PLEET 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Cecil  Field.  Florida. 
$9,300,000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na. $12,250,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. $1,850,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida. 
$15,800,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London. 
Groton.  Connecticut.  $5,900,000. 

Commander  Oceanographic  System  Atlan- 
tic, Norfolk,  Virginia.  $3,100,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters  Support  Ac- 
tivity, Norfolk,  Virginia.  $2,085,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
$2,150,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP.  UNITED  STATES  PACIPIC 
PLEET 

Naval  Facility.  Adak.  Alaska.  $1,900,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California. 
$3,650,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California. 
$10,700,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Moffett  Field.  Califor- 
nia. $11,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  Califor- 
nia. $31,070,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Pearl  HarLx>r.  Hawaii, 
$14,400,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  San  Diego.  California. 
$27,300,000. 

Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity. 
San  Diego.  California.  $14,100,000. 

Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity. 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  $7,000,000 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. $1,200,000. 

KAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center.  Atlantic. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  $1,700,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas. 
$2,800,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois. $1,850,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
$8,400,000. 

Naval  Eklucation  and  Training  Center. 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  $1,100,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
$5,400,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Florida. 
$5,500,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida. 
$5,400,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  Pensa- 
cola. Florida.  $4,450,000. 
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Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Training 
Center  Pacific,  San  Diego,  California. 
$3,950,000. 

BUREAU  OP  MEDICINE  AND  SITRGERY 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Oakland, 
California,  $9,700,000. 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center.  Camp  Le- 
jeune. North  Carolina.  $2,800,000. 

NAVAL  MATERIAL  COMMAND 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Alameda.  Cali- 
fornia. $1,400,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  $1,140,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  $5,550,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia. $8,700,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center.  Dahlgren. 
Virginia.  $10,800,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
IllinoU.  $3,400,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia. $2,250,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center,  New- 
port. Rhode  Island,  $6,500,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia. $160,000,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, $16,030,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  North  Island, 
California,  $18,500,000. 

Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  $1,400,000. 

Naval  Ship  Weapon  System  Engineering 
SUtion,  Port  Hueneme,  California. 
$7,800,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $4,430,000. 

Naval  Mine  Engineering  Facility,  York- 
town,  Virginia,  $3,250,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California.  $9,800,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  Klttery. 
Maine.  $2,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Warmin- 
ster. Pennsylvania.  $1,400,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  White 
Oak.  Maryland.  $5,700,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  SU- 
tion Eastern  Pacific,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
$6,300,000. 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $1,850,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 

UNITED  states  MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Butler,  Okina- 
wa. Japan.  $2,000,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Iwakuni.  Japan. 
$1,350,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP.  UNITED  STATES  ATLANTIC 
PLEET 

Naval  Facility.  Keflavlk.  Iceland. 
$1,400,000. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk.  Iceland. 
$8,800,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP.  UNITED  STATES  PACIPIC 
PLEET 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Atsugi.  Japan, 
$1,700,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Cubi  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  $10,400,000. 

Naval  Support  Facility.  Diego  Garcia. 
Indian  Ocean.  $80,630,000. 

Naval  Activities.  Kenya.  $8,300,000. 

Naval  Activities.  Somalia.  $30,000,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP,  NAVAL  PORCES.  EUROPE 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center.  Europe. 
London,  England,  United  Kingdom, 
$3,250,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Sigonella.  lUIy. 
$31,900,000. 


NAVAL  MATERIAL  COMMAND 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  $2,050,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  SU- 
tion Western  Pacific.  Guam.  $1,750,000. 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion, Mediterranean,  Naples,  Italy. 
$2,500,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion.  Thurso. 
Scotland.  $1,400,000. 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell, 
Scotland,  $9,390,000. 

HOST  NATION  INPRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT 

Various  Locations,  $3,000,000. 

EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties by  proceeding  with  construction  made 
necessary  by  changes  in  missions  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considerations, 
(2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements, (4)  Improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  In  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  Installation  or 
facility  or  for  environmental  considerations, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  Inclusion 
In  the  next  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  inter- 
ests of  national  security  and,  in  connection 
therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehablllUte,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment  In  the  total  amount  of 
$20,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  Im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion. Including  those  real  esUte  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  shall 
expire  on  October  1,  1983,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  is  later,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtlves  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  such 
date. 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  In  the  amount  of 
$61,068,000. 

PAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  is  authorized  to 
construct  or  acquire  sole  Interest  in  existing 
family  housing  units  in  the  numbers  and  at 
the  locations  hereinafter  named,  but  no 
family  housing  construction  shall  be  com- 
menced at  any  such  l(x;ation  In  the  United 
SUtes  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  to  the  availability  of 
suiUble  private  housing  at  such  location.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  suitable  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  In 


writing,  of  such  difference  of  opinion,  and 
no  contract  for  construction  at  such  loca- 
tion shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen days  after  such  notification  has  been 
given.  This  authority  shall  include  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in 
land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  acquire 
less  than  sole  Interest  in  existing  family 
housing  units  in  foreign  countries  when  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government. 

(b>  With  respect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  sole  Interest  in  privately- 
owned  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-held  family  housing 
units  in  lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  family  housing  authorized  by  this 
section,  if  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's 
designee,  determines  such  action  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes,  but 
any  family  housing  unlU  acquired  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  llmlUtions  specified  In  this  section 
'  for  the  project  nor  the  llmlUtions  on  size 
specified  in  section  2684  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code.  In  no  case  may  family  housing 
units  be  acquired  under  this  sutMectlon 
through  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  au- 
thority, and  In  no  case  may  family  housing 
units  other  than  those  authorized  by  this 
section  be  acquired  In  lieu  of  construction 
unless  the  acquisition  of  such  units  Is  here- 
after specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  Family  housing  units  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  $83,513,000:  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  unite: 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  four  unite. 
$9,112,000. 

Marine  Corps  Mountain  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Bridgeport.  California,  seventy- 
seven  unite.  $10,908,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Long  Beach.  California, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  unite. 
$33,090,000. 

Naval  Air  Training  Center.  Patuxent 
River.  Maryland,  one  thousand  unite. 
$5,000,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba, 
two  hundred  unite.  $25,403,000. 

(d)  The  projecte  and  amounte  authorized 
by  subsection  (c)  include  the  coste  of  shades, 
screens,  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other 
Installed  equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of 
the  family  housing  unit,  supervision.  Inspec- 
tion, overhead,  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, installation  of  utilities,  and  solar 
energy  systems. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  ninety-one  acres  of  real 
esUte  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in 
support  of  a  future  project  to  construct 
family  housing  unite  at  the  Naval  SUtion. 
Mayport.  Florida. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  is  authorized  to  accom- 
plish alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or 
extensions,  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
to  existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $47,333,000  of  which  $7,574,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  energy  conservation 
projecte. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Sec- 
reUry's  designee,  within  the  amounte  speci- 
fied in  sulKection  (f),  is  authorized  to  ac- 
complish repairs  and  Improvemente  to  exist- 
ing family  housing  in  the  amounte  in  excess 
of  the  dollar  llmlUtions  prescribed  in  Sec- 
tion 610(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
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thorteatlon  Act,  19M  (PubUc  Law  90-110.  81 
SUt.  305).  as  amended,  as  follows: 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland,  three  hundred  and  thirty  units. 
$16,800,000. 

Naval  SUlion.  Ouantanamo  Bay.  Cuba, 
one  unit.  875.000. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

AUTMORIZKB  AlK  rORCC  C01t8T«UCT10W 
PHOJXCTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  esUbllsh  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
inc.  converting.  rehabiliUting.  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in 
cludliu   land   acquisition,   site   preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  th«  Uhitib  States 
aik  rorck  locistics  command 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah,  $5,845,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $12,000,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$9,000,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia, 
84.700.000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oiaahoma, 
$10,650,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
$32,186,000. 

\IR  rORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  Eiiglneering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee.  $6,600,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$13,100,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $13,200,000. 

Fort  MacArthur.  California.  $1,900,000. 

Laurence  O.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base. 
Massachusetts.  $10,650,000. 

Cape  Canaveral.  Florida.  $15,700,000. 

Moffett  Naval  Air  SUtion.  California. 
$1,900,000. 

Suiuiyvale  Air  Force  Station..  California. 
$11,700,000. 


AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Force      Base. 


Illinois. 


Chanute      Air 
$11,460,000. 

Columbus    Air    Force    Base.    Mississippi, 
$1,150,000. 

Goodfellow     Air     Force     Base.     Texas. 
$15,300,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
$9,000,000. 

LadUand  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$6,100,000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$5,770,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
$13,050,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama. 
$15,150,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$3,900,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $3,750,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$5,500,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 
$8,700,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Alasiia.  $6,580,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$4,800,000. 

Galena  Airport  Alaska.  $2,050,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$1,200,000. 

Various  Locations.  Alaska.  $43,600,000. 

MILITARY  AIRT.IPT  COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
$1,060,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
$13,200,000. 


Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia. $4,200,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caroli- 
na. $1,550,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Delaware. 
$2,500,000. 

kirtiand  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$3,570,000. 

Uttle  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$5  500  000 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$3  700  000 

Mcduire  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey. 
$16,000,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$1  300  000 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina. 
$4,400,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois.  $4,850,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$2,400,000. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  COMMAND  CENTER 

Pentagon  Building.  Virginia.  $3,300,000. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  AEROSPACE  DEFENSE  COMMAND 

NORAD  Cheyene  Mountain  Complex. 
Colorado.  $1,900,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$2,595,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$1,350,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$54  500  000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $1,650,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  OakoU. 
$1  350  000 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyo- 
ming. $4,150,000. 

Falrchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$3,740,000. 

Orifflss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
$49  050  000 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$4,450,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base.  Maine.  $38,420,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Montana. 
$49,900,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$1,550,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Kaivsas. 
$3,000,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska. 
$13,355,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
$67,700,000. 

Powell.  Wyoming.  $1,250,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$91,459,000. 

Various  Locations,  Continental  United 
States.  $1,900,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$1,800,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$5,450,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$1,800,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 
$11,950,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$1,400,000. 

Gila  Bend  Air  Force  Auxiliary  Field.  Ari- 
zona. $1,700,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico. 
$3,902,000 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
$1,500,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia. 
$15,550,000. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
$3,700,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$2,550,000. 


Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho. 
$4  350  000 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  $19,900,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina.  $3,620,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina. 
$1,150,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
$6,300,000. 

Various  Locations.  Maine.  $7,200,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colora- 
do. $6,050,000. 

M-X 

Various  Locations.  ContlnenUl  United 
SUles.  $207,000,000. 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base.  Colora- 
do. $1,100,000. 

Otis  Air  National  Guard  Base.  Massachu- 
setU.  $3,440,000. 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Westover  Air  Force  Reserve  Base.  Massa- 
chuaetu.  $2,700,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
military  airlift  command 
Lajes  Field  Azores.  Portugal.  $55,700,000. 
Rhein  Main        Air        Base.        Germany. 
$7,270,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Camp  Long.  Korea.  $1,750,000. 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $14,380,000. 

Diego  Garcia  Air  Base.  Indian  Ocean. 
$36,550,000 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan.  $15,950,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $36,490,000. 

Kwang-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea.  $2,450,000. 

Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  $6,600,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $44,000,000. 

San  Miguel.  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
$1,750,000. 

Yaedake  Radio  Relay  SUtion.  Japan. 
$1,300,000 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam. 
$2,440,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Keflavik        Naval        SUtion.        Iceland. 
$3,600,000. 
Various  Locations.  Worldwide.  $45,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Egypt.  Various  Locations.  $125,600,000. 
Germany.  Various  Locations.  $23,794,000. 
Avlano  Air  Base.  lUly.  $7,200,000. 
Oman.  Various  Locations.  $60,350,000. 
Torrejon  Air  Base.  Spain.  $4,000,000. 
Incirllk  Air  Base.  Turkey.  $7,290,000. 
Various     Locations.      United      Kingdom, 
$64,610,000. 
Various  Locations.  $128,330,000. 

EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  esUblish  or  develop  insUllatlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  missions  and 
responsibilities  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considerations. 
<3)  new  weapons  developments.  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements. (4)  Improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  In  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  insUllatlon  or 
facility  or  for  envlronmenUl  considerations. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  inclusion 
In  the  next  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  inter- 
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ests  of  national  security  and.  in  connection 
therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  convert. 
rehabiliUte.  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment  in  the  total  amount  of 
$20,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
or  the  SecreUry's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  esUte  actions  per- 
Uining  thereto.  This  authorization  shall 
expire  on  October  1,  1983,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  is  later,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtlves  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  such 
date. 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is 
authorized  to  accomplish  minor  construc- 
tion projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  In  the  amount  of 
$104,691,000. 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  SecreUry's  designee.  Is  author- 
ized to  construct  or  acquire  sole  interest  In 
existing  family  housing  units  in  the  num- 
bers and  at  the  locations  hereinafter  named, 
but  no  family  housing  construction  shall  be 
commenced  at  any  such  location  in  the 
United  SUtes  until  the  Secretary  shall  have 
consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  suiUble  private  housing  at  such  loca- 
tion. If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  sulUble  private 
housing  at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  or  the  Secretary's  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  writing,  of  such  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  Into  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  days  after  such  notification 
has  been  given.  This  authority  shall  include 
the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  interests 
In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire less  than  sole  interest  in  existing 
family  housing  unlU  In  foreign  countries 
when  determined  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Government. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Air  Force  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  sole  interest  in  privately- 
owned  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-held  family  housing 
units  In  lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  family  housing  authorized  by  this 
section,  if  the  SecreUry,  or  the  Secretary's 
^  designee,  determines  such  action  to  be  in 
the  best  InteresU  of  the  United  States,  but 
any  family  housing  units  acquired  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  llmlUtions  specified  in  this  section 
for  the  project  nor  the  limitations  on  size 
specified  in  section  2684  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code.  In  no  case  may  family  housing 
units  be  acquired  under  this,  subsection 
through  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  au- 
thority, and  in  no  case  may  family  housing 
units  other  than  those  authorized  by  this 
section  be  acquired  in  lieu  of  construction 


unless  the  acquisition  of  such  units  is  here- 
after specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  Family  Housing  units  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  $100,550,000;  nine 
hundred  sixty  uniU: 

Fort  MacArthur,  California,  two  hundred 
uniU.  $20,000,000. 

Powell.  Wyoming,  fifty  units.  $3,850,000. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  forty 
units.  $3,200,000. 

Incirllk  Air  Base.  Turkey,  two  hundred 
units.  $20,000,000. 

Bentwaters  Royal  Air  Force  SUtion, 
United  Kingdom,  three  hundred  units, 
$35,000,000. 

Greenham-Common.  United  Kingdom, 
one  hundred  seventy  units.  $18,500,000. 

(d)  The  projects  and  amounts  authorized 
by  subsection  (c)  include  the  costs  of  shades, 
screens,  rangers,  refrigerators,  and  all  other 
Installed  equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of 
the  family  housing  unit,  supervision.  Inspec- 
tion, overhead,  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, installation  of  utilities,  and  solar 
energy  systems. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  the 
SecreUry's  designee,  Is  authorized  to  accom- 
plish alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or 
extensions,  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
to  existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $76,500,000  of  which  $17,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  energy  conserva- 
tion projects. 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  the 
Secretary's  designee,  within  the  amounts 
specified  in  subsection  (e).  Is  authorized  to 
accomplish  repairs  and  improvements  to  ex- 
isting family  housing  In  amounts  In  excess 
of  the  dollar  llmlUtlon  prescribed  in  Sec- 
tion 610(a)  of  the  MiUUry  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1968  (Public  Law  90-110.  81 
SUt.  305),  as  amended,  as  follows: 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  four  hun- 
dred units,  $13,080,000. 

F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming, 
one  hundred  sixty-two  units.  $5,783,300. 

Kirtiand  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  twenty-five  units,  $4,123,700. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
one  hundred  forty-two  units,  $4,253,600. 

Ramsteln  Air  Base,  Germany,  one  hun- 
dred twenty  unlU,  $7,630,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom, 
thirty-six  units,  $1,569,700. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United  Kingdom, 
eighteen  units.  $934,900. 

DEFICIENCY  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRIOR  YEAR 
PROJECT 

Sec.  305.  The  MiliUry  Construction  Act. 
1977  (Public  Law  No.  94-431.  90  Stat.  1349). 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  301  concerning  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center,  Tennes- 
see, delete  "$519,010,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$561,010.000".  and 

(2)  In  clause  (3)  of  section  602  delete  the 
phrases  ■$759,759,000 '  and  "$816,409,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$801,759,000  "  and 

"$858,409,000  ".  respectively. 

LAND  CONVEYANCE,  FLORIDA 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  restora- 
tion provisions  of  the  Second  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1940.  Public  Law  668.  Ch. 
437.  54  SUt.  628.  655  (1940).  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "SecreUry")  is  authorized 
to  adjust  the  base  boundaries  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.  Florida,  to  resolve  encroach- 
mente  by  both  the  Air  Force  and  private 
property  owners  resulting  from  reliance  on 
inaccurate  surveys.  In  doing  so  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  (1)  to  disclaim  intent  to 
acquire  property  by  prescription,  which  dis- 


claimer shall  be  binding  on  all  parties,  (2)  to 
dispose  of  tracts  by  gift,  sale  or  exchange 
for  privately-owned  land  adjoining  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  to  parties  in  possession  of  such 
tracts  who  mistakenly  believed  that  they 
had  acquired  title  to  such  tracts,  and  (3)  to 
acquire  tracts  by  purchase,  donation  or  ex- 
change for  government -owned  land  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base. 

(b)  Conveyances  pursuant  to  this  action 
may  be  made  without  consideration  at  the 
SecreUry"s  discretion. 

(c)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  all  properties  are  to  be  determined 
by  surveys  which  are  accepUble  to  the  Sec- 
reUry. 

TITLE  IV-DEPENSE  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  FOR  THE 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
esUblish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting.  rehablllUtlng.  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment,  for  de- 
fense agencies  for  the  following  acquisition 
and  construction: 

Inside  "the  United  States 
defense  logistics  agency 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Elmen- 
dorf Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  $27.00,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Aerospace  Center,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
$24,141,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland. 
$75,500,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Activity.  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia, 
$2,100,000. 

£>efense  Foreign  Language  Institute.  Mon- 
terey. California.  $31,000,000. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  $4,600,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
defense  locistics  agency 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Guam, 
$43,900,000. 

E>efense  Persormel  Support  Center.  Kal- 
serslautem,  Germany,  $5,100,000. 

Various  Locations.  Korea,  $29,000,000. 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

Classified  Location.  $13,000,000. 
Mariana  Islands.  $35,000,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Classified  Locations.  $8,557,000. 

department  of  defense  dependents  SCHOOLS 

Bamberg.  Germany,  $3,470,000. 

Kaiserslautem  Air  Base.  Gennany, 
$7,967,000. 

Karlsruhe,  Germany,  $7,380,000. 

Mainz.  Germany.  $2,830,000. 

Nuremberg.  Germany.  $2,820,000. 

Ramsteln  Air  Base.  Germany.  $1,460,000. 

Wuerzburg.  Germany.  $3,920,000. 

Zwelbruecken  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$1,780,000. 

Comiso.  lUly.  $15,280,000. 

YokoU  Air  Base,  Japan.  $5,660,000. 

RAF  Greenham  Common.  United  King- 
dom. $15,250,000. 

RAF  Woodbridge.  United  Kingdom. 
$1,200,000. 

EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
esUblish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  viui  to  the 
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security  of  the  United  States  and.  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $30,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

MINOR  coRSTRncnoii 
Sic.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  the  amount  of 
(13.460.000. 

FAM ILT  HODSINO 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  is  authorized  to 
construct  or  acquire  sole  Interest  in  existing 
family  housing  units  In  the  numbers  and  at 
the  locations  hereinafter  named.  This  au- 
thority shall  include  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  interests  in  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Oovemment-owned 
land,  or  otherwise.  The  Secretary  of  I>e- 
fense,  or  the  Secretary's  designee.  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  less  than  sole  Interest  in  ex- 
isting family  housing  units  in  foreign  coun- 
tries when  determined  to  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Government. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the 
Secretary's  designee.  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire sole  Interest  in  privately-owned  family 
housing  units  in  lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  family  housing  authorized  by 
this  section,  if  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secre- 
tary's designee,  determines  such  action  to  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
but  any  family  housing  units  acquired 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  limitations  specified  In  this 
section  for  the  project  nor  the  limitations 
on  size  specified  in  section  2684  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  In  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  other  than  those  authorized 
by  this  section  be  acquired  in  lieu  of  con- 
struction unless  the  acquisition  of  such 
units  Is  hereafter  specifically  authorized  by 
law. 

(c)  Family  Housing  units  for  the  National 
Security  Agency.  $1,009,000:  five  units: 

Classified  locations  overseas,  five  units, 
$1,009,000. 

(d)  The  project  and  amount  authorized  by 
subsection  (c>  Includes  the  costs  of  shades, 
screens,  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other 
Installed  equipment  and  fixtiu-es.  the  cost  of 
the  family  housing  unit,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, overhead,  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, installation  of  utilities,  and  solar 
energy  systems. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  is  authorized  to  accom- 
plish alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or 
extensions,  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
to  existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $33,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies. 

TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
0R0AN12:ATI0N  INFRASTRUCTURE 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized  to  incur  obligations  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $375,000,000  for  the  United 
States'  share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  pro- 
grams for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
military  facilities  and  Installations  (includ- 


ing international  military  headquarters)  for 
the  collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar-year  quarter,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  a 
description  of  obligations  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  quarter 
for  the  United  States'  shire  of  the  cost  of 
such  multilateral  programs. 
TITLE     VI-AUTHORIZATION     OP     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS    AND     ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE   PROVISIONS    WAIVER    OF    RE- 
STRICTIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  ihls 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
529).  and  sections  4774  and  0774  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion Incident  to  construction.  That  author- 
ity may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
Is  approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  lands 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land  and  Interests  In  land  (including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Oovemment-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1982,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
appropriations  for  public  works  projects  au- 
thorized by  titles  I.  II.  III.  rv.  and  V.  shall 
not  exceed— 

(1)  for  title  I:  military  construction  Inside 
the  United  SUtes  $489,540,000:  military  con- 
struction outside  the  United  States 
$409,840,000:  minor  construction 
$62,760,000:  family  housing  construction 
$179,775,000;  family  housing  support 
$905,678,000:  homeowners  assistance  under 
section  1013  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  S  3374).  Including  acquisition  of 
properties.  $4,000,000:  for  a  total  of 
$2,051,593,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  military  construction  Inside 
the  United  States  $857,120,000:  military  con- 
struction outside  the  United  States 
$199,820,000:  minor  construction 
$61,068,000:  family  housing  construction 
$131,846,000;  family  housing  support 
$659,439,000:  for  a  total  of  $1,909,293,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  military  construction 
Inside  the  United  SUtes  $1,080,002,000:  mili- 
tary construction  outside  the  United  States 
$696,404,000:  minor  construction 
$104,691,000;  family  housing  construction 
$177,050,000;  family  housing  support 
$809,535,000;  for  a  total  of  $2,867,682,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  military  construction 
Inside  the  United  SUtes  $140,041,000;  mili- 
tary construction  outside  the  United  SUtes 
$204,574,000:  minor  construction 
$13,460,000;  emergency  construction 
$30,000,000;  family  housing  construction 
$1,042,000:  family  housing  support 
$17,279,000;  for  a  total  of  $405,396,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  for  a  total  of  $375,000,000. 

(b)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  family  housing  support  may  be 
increased  to  the  extent  additional  funds  are 
necessary  for  increased  pay  costs  associated 
with  actions  taken  pursuant  to  law. 


COST  VARIATIONS 


Sec.  603.  (a)  Overall  Title  Total  Limita- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (d),  the  total  cost  of  all 
construction  and  acquisition  In  each  of  titles 
I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V.  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
that  title. 

(b)  Variations  in  Installation  Totals- 
Unusual  Variations  in  Cost.— Any  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  titles  I.  II.  III.  and  IV 
of  this  Act  (other  than  In  sections  103.  203. 
303.  and  403)  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  mlliUry  department  or  Di- 
rector of  the  defense  agency  concerned,  be 
Increased  If  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment or  Director  of  the  defense  agency 
concerned  determines  that  such  increase  ( 1 ) 
is  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting 
unusual  variations  In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Variations  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Total.— When  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  title  V  for  the  United  SUtes' 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  program  must  be  in- 
creased, the  Secretary  may  incur  obligations 
in  excess  of  such  amount  if  the  amount  of 
the  Increase  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  percent  the  amount  set  forth  in  such 
title.  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  the  amount  set  forth  in  title  V 
of  this  Act  must  be  exceeded  by  more  than 
25  percent  for  the  United  SUtes'  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization Infrastructure  program,  the  Secre- 
tary may  proceed  with  such  construction  or 
acquisition  after  a  written  report  of  the 
facU  relating  to  the  increase  of  such 
amount,  including  a  sUtement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  increase,  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
either  (1)  fifteen  days  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  submission  of  such  report,  or  (2) 
both  committees  have  Indicated  approval  of 
such  construction  or  acquisition.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  in  prior  MillUry 
Construction  Authorization  Acts,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
prior  Acts. 

(d)  Cost  and  Scope  Variations  or  Individ- 
ual Projects:  Reports  to  Congress.- No  in- 
dividual project  authorized  In  sections  101. 
104.  201.  204.  301.  304.  401.  and  404  of  this 
Act  for  any  specifically  listed  military  In- 
stallations for  which  the  current  working 
estimate  is  greater  than  the  sUtutory  upper 
limit  for  minor  construction  projects  may  be 
placed  under  contract  If — 

( 1 )  the  approved  scope  of  the  project  is  re- 
duced in  excess  of  25  percent:  or 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  construction  of 
such  project  exceeds  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent the  amount  authorized  for  such  project 
by  the  Congress: 

until  a  written  report  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  reduced  scope  or  Increased  cost  of  such 
project.  Including  a  sUtement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  reduction  in  scope  or  increase  in 
cost,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  either  fifteen  days 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  report  or  both  committees  have  indi- 
cated approval  of  such  reduction  In  scope  or 
Increase  In  cost,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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(e)  Annual  Report  to  Congress.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee, shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  Identifying  each  individual  project 
(other  than  a  project  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 103,  203,  303,  or  403)  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  l>efense,  based  upon  bids 
received,  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  percent.  The  Secre- 
Ury  shall  also  include  in  such  report  each 
Individual  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
scope  was  reduced  by  more  than  25  percent 
in  order  to  permit  contract  award  within 
the  available  authorization  for  such  project. 
Such  report  shall  include  all  pertinent  cost 
information  for  each  individual  project,  in- 
cluding the  amount  in  dollars  and  percent- 
age by  which  the  current  working  estimate 
based  on  the  contract  price  for  the  project 
exceeded  the  amount  authorized  for  such 
project  by  the  Congress. 

construction  supervision 
Sec.  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by    the    United    SUtes    for    performance 
within  the  United  SUtes  and  Its  possessions 
under  this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army;  the 
"  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy:  or  such  other  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  mlllUry  departments  recom- 
mend  and   the   Secretary   of   Defense   ap- 
proves to  assure  the  most  efficient,  expedi- 
tious, and  cost-effective  accomplishment  of 
the    construction    herein    authorized.    The 
Secretaries    of    the    military    departments 
shall  re[>ort  annually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  breakdown  of  the  dollar  value 
of  construction  contracts  completed  by  each 
of  the  several  construction  agencies  selected 
together  with  the  design,  construction  su- 
pervision,  and   overhead   fees   charged   by 
each  of  the  several  agents  In  the  execution 
of  the  assigned  construction.  Further,  such 
contracts  (except  architect  and  engineering 
contracts  which,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  shall  continue  to  be 
awarded  In  accordance  with  presently  esUb- 
lished   procedures,   customs,   and   practice) 
shall  be  awarded  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  If  the  national  security  will  not  be 
impaired  and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
shall  report  annually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives   with    respect    to    all    contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Such  re- 
ports shall  also  show,  in  the  case  of  the  ten 
sj'chitect-engineering  firms  which,  in  terms 
of  total  dollars,  were  awarded  the  most  busi- 
ness; the  names  of  such  firms;  the  total 
number  of  separate  contracU  awarded  each 
firm;  and  the  total  amount  paid  or  to  be 
paid  in  the  case  of  each  such  action  under 
all  such  contracts  awarded  such  firm. 
repeal  or  prior  year  authorization: 
exceptions 
Sec  605.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1983,  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  MlliUry  Con- 
stuction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  whichever  is  later,  all  authorizations 
for  military  public  works,  including  family 
housing,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  mlliUry  department  in  connection 


with  the  establishment  or  development  of 
InsUllatlons  and  facilities,  and  all  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  therefor  that  are 
contained  In  titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  of 
the  MlllUry  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-99;  95  Stat.  1359), 
and  all  such  authorizations  contained  In 
Acts  approved  before  December  23,  1981  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a 
later  authorization  are  repealed  except— 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and  for 
appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth  in 
those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  conUin  the  gen- 
eral provisions:  and 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracU, land  acquisition,  or  paymenU  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  before  October  1,  1983,  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  whichever  Is  later,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
705  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1982,  (Public  Law  97-99;  95  Stat. 
1377),  authorizations  for  the  following  items 
authorized  in  section  101  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1981. 
(Public  Law  96-418:  94  Stat.  1770),  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  I,  1984,  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Temperature  Control/Heat  Recovery 
Construction  In  the  amount  of  $2,300,000  at 
Baumholder,  Germany. 

(2)  Temperature  Control/Heat  Recovery 
Construction  In  the  amount  of  $2,270,000  at 
Hanau,  Germany. 

(3)  Temperature  Control/Heat  Recovery 
Construction  in  the  amount  of  $2,500,000  at 
Giessen,  Germany. 

(4)  Energy  Monitor  and  Control  Systems 
In  the  amoimt  of  $840,000  at  Karlsruhe, 
Germany. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  of  section  705 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-99;  95  SUt.  1377), 
authorizations  for  the  following  items  au- 
thorized in  section  201  or  such  authoriza- 
tions as  were  extended  in  section  605  of  the 
MillUry  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (PubUc  Law  96-418;  94  SUt.  1770). 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  October  I.  1984, 
or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  whichever  is  later; 

(1)  Municipal  Sewer  Connection  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $2,500,000  at  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Center,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island. 

(2)  Nautilus  Memorial  In  the  amount  of 
$1,930,000  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Connecticut. 

(3)  Energy  Monitoring  and  Control 
System  In  the  amount  of  $765,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel 
Housing  Modernization  In  the  amount  of 
$4,700,000  at  the  Fleet  Combat  Training 
Center,  Atlantic,  Dam  Neck,  Virginia. 

(5)  Land  Acquisition  in  the  amount  of 
$330,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Fallon. 
Nevada. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  section  705  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1982  (Public  Law  97-99;  95  Stat.  1377). 
authorizations  for  the  following  items  au- 
thorized in  section  301  of  the  Military  Con- 


struction Authorization  Act.  1981  (PubUc 
Law  96-418;  94  sUt.  1770).  Shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1.  1984.  or  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  MillUry  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
whichever  is  later; 

(1)  Various  Rapid  Deployment  Force  Fa- 
cilities. In  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  at 
Lajes  Air  Base,  Portugal. 

(2)  Energy  Showcase  Initiatives  in  the 
Amount  of  $1,600,000  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base.  California. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  PROJECT  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  606.  Titles  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1982. 

TITLE  VII-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACIUTIES 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FACILITIES 

Sec.  701.  Subject  to  Chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  esUbllsh  or  develop  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 
Including  the  acquisition  of  land  therefor, 
but  the  cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  amounU: 

( 1 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  $33,000,000;  and 

(b)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $28,500,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$21,900,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
(a)  for  the  Air  National   Guard  of  the 

United  SUtes.  $89,800,000;  and 

WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
esUblish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C.  529)  and  sections  2662.  4774. 
and  9774  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  authority  to  place  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary Improvements  on  lands  Includes  au- 
thority for  surveys,  administration,  over- 
head, planning,  and  supervision  incident  to 
construction.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised before  title  to  the  land  is  approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  SUtutes. 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255)  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  esUte  or  land  includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land 
and  Intereste  in  land  (Including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

NOTIFICATION  ON  USE  OF  LUMP  StTM  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  703.  Section  2233a(a),  of  Title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  "thirty"  after  the 
words  "until  after  the  expiration  of"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "fifteen  ", 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives"  after  the  words 

"Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  noti- 
fies the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  ", 

(3)  by  striking  the  words  "Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives '■  after  the  words 

"damaged  or  destroyed,  where  the"  In  ex- 
ception (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives", 
and, 

(4)  by  adding  an  additional  exception,  sub- 
section (c).  as  follows: 

"(c)  Facilities  contained  on  the  list  of 
projects  supporting  the  annual  lump  sum 
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authorization,  providing  that  the  location  or 
nature  of  the  facility  have  not  changed,  and 
that  the  estimated  cost  is  within  125  percent 
of  the  amount  indicated  on  the  supporting 
list.". 

TITLE  VIII-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REVISIONS  TO  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 

AUTHORITY 

See.  801.  Subsection  2674  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(a)  Deleting  in  paragraph  (b)<2HA)  the 
word  "Defense"  and  substituting  therefor 
"the  military  department  or  the  Director  of 
a  defense  agency  concerned",  and  providing 
a  i)eriod  after  the  word  "Congress"  and  de- 
leting paragraph  (b)(2)(B)  entirely. 

(b)  Deleting  paragraph  (SKA)  entirely, 
and  renumbering  paragraph  (3HB)  to  (3), 
and, 

(c)  Deleting,  in  paragraph  (f)  the  words 
"Secretary  of  Defense,  for"  and  substituting 
therefor  "Directors  of". 

CONTRACTS  POR  KNKRGY  OR  FUKL  FOR  MIUTARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Sic.  802.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  miscellaneous  Pro- 
curement Provisions  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"t  2393.  ContracU  for  energy  or  fuel  for  military 

inatallationi 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  if  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment or  the  Director  of  a  defense  agency  de- 
termines that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  or  Di- 
rector concerned  may: 

"(1)  develop  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  any  geothermal 
energy  resource  within  lands  under  his  Ju- 
risdiction, including  public  lands,  if  such  de- 
velopment will  not  deter  commercial  devel- 
opment and  use  of  other  portions  of  such 
resource  if  offered  for  leasing. 

"(2)  contract,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
years.  (A)  for  the  provision  and  operation  of 
energy  production  facilities  on  real  property 
under  the  Secretary  s  or  Director's  control 
or  on  private  property  and  (B)  for  the  pur- 
chase of  energy  produced  from  such  facili- 
ties. 

"(3)  contract,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
years,  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  derived  from 
waste  materials,  commonly  Itnown  as  refuse 
derived  fuel  (RDP),  or  other  waste  sources. 
Contracts  for  refuse  derived  fuel  may  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  solid 
waste  from  a  military  installation  and  for 
the  delivery  to  a  military  Installation  of 
refuse  derived  fuel  that  exceeds  such  instal- 
lation's generation  of  solid  waste. 

"(b)  Any  contract  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  made  only  after  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  of  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  contract,  including 
the  estimated  dollar  value  of  such  contract 
and  the  estimated  amount  of  energy  or  fuel 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Government  under 
such  contract." 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  613  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1978  (Public  Law 
95-82:  91  Stat.  380). 

(2)  Section  803  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1979.  as  amended, 
(Public  Law  95-356:  92  SUt.  585). 
AOVANCKD     PLANNING.     CONSTRUtmON     DESIGN 

AND  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING   SERV- 
ICES 

Sec.  803.  Section  612  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1967.  as  amend- 


ed.   (80    SUt.    756.    codified    at    31    U.S.C. 
i  723a).  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  delete  "S250.000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •50%  of  the  amount  set  forth  in 
}  2674(a)  of  title  10,  U.S-  Code  ".  and  (2) 
delete  "30  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■15." 

RECYCLABLE  MATERIAL 

Sec.  804.  Section  612  of  the  MiliUry  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1975  (Public 
Law  93-552:  88  SUt.  1765.  1766)  U  amended 
as  follows:  (1)  delete  "$50,000  "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ••$200.000'.  and  (2)  delete  the 
last  sentence. 

restoration  or  replacement  op  FACILITIES 
DAMAGED  OR  DESTROYED 

Sec.  805.  Section  2673  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  after  notifying 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  may 
acquire,  construct,  rehabiliute.  and  install 
temporary  or  permanent  public  works,  in- 
cluding appurtenances,  utilities,  equipment, 
and  the  preparation  of  sites,  to  restore  or 
replace  facilities  that  have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed.  The  project  for  replacement  or 
restoration  shall  adhere  to  Department  of 
Defense  building  criteria,  and  may  be  of  suf- 
ficient size  as  to  accommodate  the  most  up- 
to-date  requirements  of  the  mission  or  func- 
tion served  by  the  damaged  or  destroyed  fa- 
cility." 

FAMILY  HOUSING  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  806.  Section  610(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1968 
(Public  Law  90-110.  81  SUt.  305).  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  further  by  striking  out 
""$20,000"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

LEASING  OP  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  807.  Section  2675(d)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  family 
housing  in  foreign  countries  (Including  the 
cost  of  operation,  maintenance  and  utilities) 
may  not  exceed  $1,400  per  month  for  any 
one  unit,  provided,  that  not  more  than 
29,132  family  housing  units  may  be  leased  in 
foreign  countries  at  any  one  time,  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  not  more  than  250  such 
housing  units  may  exceed  the  cost  llmlU- 
tions  conUined  herein  so  long  as  such  unlU 
are  leased  for  Incumbents  of  special  posi- 
tions or  for  personnel  assigned  to  Defense 
Attache  offices  or  are  leased  In  countries 
where  the  excessive  cost  of  housing  would 
cause  an  undue  hardship  on  Department  of 
Defense  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
18.573  units,  of  which  25  unlU  may  exceed 
the  maximum  dollar  limiution  prescribed  in 
this  subsection. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  1.874 
units,  of  which  47  units  may  exceed  the 
maximum  dollar  limlUtlon  prescribed  in 
this  subsection. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
8,028  units,  of  which  seven  units  may  exceed 
the  maximum  dollar  limiution  prescribed  in 
this  subsection. 

(4)  for  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
354  unlU.  of  which  170  units  may  exceed 
the  maximum  dollar  limiution  prescribed  In 
this  subsection. 

(5)  for  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  one 
unit,  which  may  exceed  the  maximum 
dollar  limiution  prescrlt>ed  In  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(6)  for  the  National  Security  Agency.  302 
unlU." 


MAXIMUM  LIMITATIONS  ON  SPACE 

Sec.  808.  Section  2684  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  The  maximum  llmiUtions  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)  do  not  apply  to  family 
quarters  acquired  or  constructed  by  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  for  (xcupancy  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  SUte 
Department  missions." 

WAIVER  OP  RESTRICTIONS  ON  UNITED  STATES 
ORIGIN  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 

Sec.  809(a).  Section  906  of  the  MiliUry 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1982, 
Public  Law  No.  97-99.  95  Stat.  1384  (1981)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  sut>section  (a)  delete  the  phrase 
'"subsections  (b)  and  (c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "sutisections  (b).  (c)  and  (d). "  and, 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(d)  In  extraordinary  cases  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  project  manager  under  sub- 
section (c)  to  authorize  the  use  of  materials 
not  produced,  manufactured,  or  refined  in 
the  United  SUtes  is  Insufficient  to  ensure 
the  orderly  and  timely  construction  of  such 
projects,  the  SecreUry  of  the  MlllUry  De- 
partment concerned  may  waive  the  restric- 
tions of  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Section  405  of  the  MlllUry  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1981  Public  Law  No. 
96-418.  94  SUt.  1761  (1980)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  delete  sut>sectlon  (e).  and. 

(2)  amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  <c)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201 
and  301  for  the  construction  of  a  naval  sup- 
port facility  at  Diego  Garcia. " 
TITLE  IX 

Sec.  901.  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1984  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense and  the  SecreUrles  of  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  esUblish  or  develop  mili- 
tary Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

General  Counsel  op  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Waahington.  DC.  February  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  2212  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
there  is  forwarded  herewith  a  draft  of  legis- 
lation "To  authorize  cerUin  construction  at 
military  insullatlons  for  Fiscal  Year  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes".  This  legislation  is 
consistent  with  the  Budget  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  as  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  February  8.  1982.  Appropria- 
tions in  support  of  Titles  I  through  IX  of 
this  legislation  are  discussed  in  that  Budget. 

Titles  I.  II.  III.  and  IV  of  this  proposal 
would  authorize  $7,233,964,000  In  new  con- 
struction and  family  housing  support  re- 
quirements for  the  Active  Forces  as  follows: 
$2,051,593,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  $1,909,293,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy;  $2,867,682,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  and.  $405,396,000  for 
the  Defense  Agencies.  Also  included  In  Title 
I.  pursuant  to  Section  138  of  Title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended,  is  authori- 
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zatlon  for  construction  of  production  base 
support  at  Army  Ammunition  ?V:ii'.Ues. 

Title  V  would  authorize  $375,000,000  for 
the  United  SUtes'  share  of  the  NATO  Infra- 
structure Program. 

Title  VI  conUlns  Authorization  for  Appro- 
priations and  recurring  Administrative  Pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  MiliUry  Construc- 
tion Program.  Title  VIII  conUins  nonrecur- 
ring general  provisions  applicable  to  the 
Military  Construction  Program. 

Title  VII,  totaling  $202,200,000.  would  au- 
thorize construction  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  as  follows:  $33,000,000  for  the 
Army  National  Guard;  $28,500,000  for  the 
Army  Reserve;  $21,900,000  for  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $89,800,000  for 
the  Air  National  Guard:  and.  $29,000,000  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  These  authorizations 
are  In  lump  sum  amounts,  and  will  be  uti- 
lized in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Chapter  133,  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Title  IX  provides  authorization  for  Fiscal 
Year  1984  to  meet  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344). 

The  projects  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine if  environmental  impact  sUtements 
are  required  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
91-190.  Required  environmental  statements 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
MiliUry  Departments. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Tapt  IV. 
Enclosure. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits under  the  survivor  benefit  plan  to 
the  spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
members  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  die 
after  completing  service  requirements 
for  participation  in  that  plan  but 
before  being  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  elect  participation  in  the  plan  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  annu- 
ities under  the  plan  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  die  on  active  duty  after  becoming 
entitled  to  or  qualified  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1983 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
1972.  the  92d  Congress  enacted  land- 
mark legislation  which  established  the 
military  survivor  benefit  plan  (SBP). 
The  new  law.  Public  Law  92-425.  gave 
military  careerists  survivor  benefits 
for  their  widows,  similar  to  those  en- 
joyed by  other  Federal  employees. 

Although  the  original  survivor  bene- 
fit plan  contained  basic  inequities,  the 
Congress  has  passed  subsequent  legis- 
lation to  correct  several  of  the  flaws 
and  inequities  contained  in  Public  Law 
92-425. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
addresses  some  of  the  remaining  defi- 
ciencies. When  taken  in  conjunction 
with  S.  1411  and  S.  611.  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  we  will  have  ad- 
dressed the  current   inadequacies   in 


the  survivor  benefit  plan  for  military 
widows, 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  primarily  for  widows 
of  our  reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men, would  make  several  vital 
changes. 

My  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  payment  of  an  annuity  to  a 
surviving  spouse  or  a  dependent  chila 
of  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
uniformed  services,  who  was  eligible 
for  retired  pay  but  who  died  before 
reaching  age  60.  Under  Public  Law  92- 
425,  enacted  in  1972.  members  of  Re- 
serve components  were  allowed  to  join 
the  Ret>erve  components  survivor  ben- 
efit plan.  Yet,  if  these  members  died 
prior  to  reaching  age  60.  after  attain- 
ing service  eligibility,  their  spouse 
could  not  receive  any  portion  of  the 
armuity  until  Public  Law  95-397  was 
enacted  in  1978.  Unfortunately.  Public 
Law  95-397  did  not  include  any  retro- 
active provisions.  My  bill  would  allow 
those  families  of  eligible  Reserve  serv- 
ice member  or  retirees,  who  died  be- 
tween 1972  and  1978.  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  annuity. 

This  legislation  would  also  permit 
service  members  who  die  during  the 
long  delay  between  qualification  for 
retired  pay  and  notification  of  eligibil- 
ity to  be  covered  under  the  Reserve 
components  survivor  benefit  plan. 
This  coverage  would  result  in  an  annu- 
ity being  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse 
or  dependent  child  of  such  persons 
just  as  if  the  person  had  elected  to 
fully  participate  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents survivor  benefit  plan. 

Under  current  law.  In  calculating  the 
cost  to  the  Individual,  the  retiree  pays 
2Vi  percent  of  the  first  $300  of  base 
pay  and  10  percent  of  the  remainder 
of  base  pay.  This  bill  would  change 
the  minimum  base  amount  of  $300  to 
$750.  The  reason  for  increasing  the 
base  amount  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
retiree  is  that  since  1972.  when  the 
present  reduction  formula  was  enacted 
under  Public  Law  92-425.  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. Yet,  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  portion  of  re- 
tired pay  subject  to  the  2V4-percent 
rate  reduction.  By  increasing  the  base 
amount  to  $750  at  2V2  percent  and  10 
percent  of  the  remainder,  the  retiree 
would  not  have  to  pay  an  excessive 
amount  for  his  SBP. 

Finally,  this  proposal  would  author- 
ize payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  de- 
pendent children  of  an  Armed  Forces 
member  who  dies  on  active  duty  after 
becoming  entitled  to  retired  pay,  if 
there  is  no  eligible  spouse. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  carefully  study 
this  proposal  and  join  me  in  removing 
these  inequities  in  the  survivor  benefit 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 


Congressional  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■"Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Survivor  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1448  (a)  (2)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(C)  to  a  person  who  dies  before  being  no- 
tified under  section  1331  (d)  of  this  title 
that  he  has  completed  the  years  of  service 
required  for  eligibllty  for  retired  pay  under 
chapter  67  of  this  title  if  on  the  date  of 
death  the  person  (1)  had  completed  the 
years  of  service  required  for  eligibility  for 
retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of  this  title, 
and  (ii)  was  married  or  had  a  dependent 
child:  and 

"(D)  to  a  person  who  dies  during  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  he  receives 
notification  under  section  1331  (d)  of  this 
title  that  he  has  completed  the  years  of 
service  required  for  eligibility  for  retired 
pay  under  chapter  67  of  this  title  if  on  the 
date  of  death  the  person  (1)  has  not  made 
an  election  under  clause  (B)  to  participate 
in  the  Plan,  and  (11)  was  married  or  had  a 
dependent  child.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1448  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  a  member  of  an  armed  force  dies 
on  active  duty  after  he  has  become  entitled 
to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or  tfter  he  has 
qualified  for  that  pay  except  that  he  has 
not  applied  for  or  been  granted  that  pay, 
and  his  spouse  or  dependent  child  is  eligible 
for  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion under  section  411  (a)  or  section  413  of 
title  38  in  an  amount  that  is  less  than  the 
annuity  the  spouse  or  dependent  child 
would  have  received  under  this  subchapter 
if  It  had  applied  to  the  member  when  he 
died,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  to 
the  spouse  or  dependent  child  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  difference  between  that 
amount  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation and  55  percent  of  the  retired  or 
reUlner  pay  to  which  the  otherwise  eligible 
spouse  or  dependent  child  described  in  sec- 
tion 1450  (a)  (1)  or  1450  (a)  (2)  of  thU  title 
would  have  been  entitled  if  the  member  had 
been  entitled  to  that  pay  based  upon  hU 
years  of  active  service  when  he  died.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1450  (J)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "An  annuity  payable  by  virtue  of 
clause  (C)  or  (D)  of  section  1448  (a)  (2)  of 
this  title  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
after  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
Plan  applies."". 

(b)  Section  1452  (a)  (1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$300"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"$750  ". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  an  annuity  to  any  individual  who  Is  the 
surviving  spouse  or  a  dependent  child  of  a 
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member   or    former    member    of    the    uni- 
formed services  who— 

(1)  died  during  the  period  beginning  on 
September  21.  1972.  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978:  and 

(2)  at  the  time  of  his  death  would  have 
been  eligible  for  retired  pay  under  chapter 
67  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  under  60  years  of  age. 

(b)  An  annuity  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  member 
or  former  member  had  died  after  September 
30.  1980.  and  hftd  elected  under  section  1448 
(a)<2MB)  of  such  title  to  participate  in  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  established  by  such 
subchapter  and  had  made  a  designation 
under  section  1448  (e)  of  such  title  to  pro- 
vide an  annuity  to  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  after  his  death. 

(c)  If  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  this  section  is  also  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  sulxhapter  II  of  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  based  upon  a 
subsequent  marriage,  the  individual  may 
not  receive  both  annuities  but  must  elect 
which  to  receive. 

<d)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  "Uniformed  services"  means  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  commissioned  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

(2)  "Surviving  spouse"  has  the  meaning 
given  the  terms  "widow"  and  "widower"  in 
section  1447  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  "Dependent  child"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  1447  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(4)  "Secretary  concerned"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  101  (8)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  includes 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  with  respect  to 
matters  concerning  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
with  respect  to  matters  concerning  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Sic.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2,  3.  and  4  and  the  provisions  of  section  5 
shall  apply  to  annuity  payable  and  to  reduc- 
tions in  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  months 
beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  to 
any  person  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  any  period  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By    Mr.    DIXON:    (for    himself. 
Mr.     DuRENBESGER.     and     Mr. 

QUAYLE): 

S.  2207.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  activities  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

ST.  LAWREIfCK  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION  REPINANCING  ACT  OP  i9a3 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  Re- 
financing Act  of  1982. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  com- 
pleted in  1959  at  a  cost  of  $133  million. 
The  seaway  receives  no  Federal  appro- 
priations and  the  debt  retirement  and 
operation  and  maintenance  cost  are 
covered  by  the  existing  tolls.  It  is  the 
only  U.S.  waterway  to  charge  tolls. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  end  of  the 
1980  shipping  season,  the  U.S.  St.  Law- 


rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion had  returned  $24.8  million  in 
principal  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  re- 
payment for  its  full  construction  cost 
of  $133  million.  The  Seaway  Corpora- 
tion has  also  paid  an  additional  $37.6 
million  in  interest  charges  on  the  con- 
struction cost.  These  interest  charges 
were  eliminated  in  1970.  However,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  has  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  a  total  of  $62.4  million,  while 
at  the  same  time  paying  all  of  its  own 
bills  and  covering  its  entire  cost  of  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  entity  in 
Government  is  burdened  with  such  a 
construction  repayment  debt,  nor  has 
one  ever  performed  so  efficiently, 
while  not  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  1  cent. 

Mr.  FYesident,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Corporation  is  still  required  to 
repay  a  balance  of  $109  million  on  the 
construction  cost.  The  seaway  present- 
ly collects  about  $10  million  in  tolls 
per  year  with  the  annual  debt  repay- 
ment costs  running  about  $2  million. 
This  cost  will  increase  substantially  in 
1986  to  $9.5  million.  The  tolls  on  the 
seaway  will  have  to  be  raised  consider- 
ably. The  increase  in  these  tolls  will  be 
catastrophic  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
This  financial  burden  will  greatly 
hamper  the  Great  Lakes  competitive 
position  and  eliminate  the  limited 
international  general  cargo  trade 
which  remains  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
will  also  substantially  reduce  bulk 
cargo  exports,  such  as  coal  and  grain, 
and  reduce  the  total  revenue  to  the 
Seaway  Corporation,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  Corporation  from  meeting  its 
debt  obligation  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Present,  in  1978,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion along  with  the  Seaway  Authority 
of  Canada,  agreed  to  increase  the  tolls 
on  the  seaway  by  100  percent  over  a  3- 
year  period.  The  increased  tolls  have 
been  a  major  contributing  factor  in 
the  decline  of  vessel  shipping  since 
then.  For  example,  shipping  at  Chica- 
go dropped  from  a  high  of  351  in  1977 
to  153  in  1980— Duluth  from  462  to  273 
and  these  are  Just  2  examples. 

Mr.  President,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system  is  a  great  natural  re- 
source, which  should  be  developed  fur- 
ther. It  affords  the  significant  farming 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
Midwest  access  to'  low  cost  water 
transportation  serving  the  world  mar- 
kets. This  system  encourages  competi- 
tion among  modes  of  transportation 
and  results  in  lower  transportation 
costs.  Just  one  example  is  the  freight 
rates  governing  Public  Law  480  "food 
for  peace"  shipments.  During  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  season.  1980.  ship- 
ping costs  for  this  food  ranged  from 
$119  to  $136  per  gross  ton.  When  the 
seaway  closed  for  the  season,  the  same 
commodity    shipped    from    the   same 


point  of  origin  was  quoted  at  rates 
ranging  from  $142  to  $160  per  gross 
ton. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  gives 
equity  to  the  Great  Lakes,  our  Na- 
tion's fourth  seacoast.  Through  this 
bill  Congress  would  restructure  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation.  The  legisla- 
tion simply  converts  the  $109  million 
construction  debt  into  equity  owner- 
ship by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
does  not  require  the  use  of  any  tax- 
payers' moneys. 

Mr.  President,  the  tolls  will  remain 
sufficient  to  meet  all  operations  and 
maintenance  costs  and  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  continue 
to  negotiate  the  amount  of  these  tolls 
with  the  Canadians. 

Mr.  President,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  already  converted  this  debt 
to  equity  restructuring.  It  is  time  we  in 
Congress  did  the  same.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  me  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2208.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  in- 
curred by  the  £>epartment  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  promotion  pro- 
gram for  wool  and  the  research  and 
promotion  program  for  potatoes,  in- 
cluding costs  incurred  for  the  conduct 
of  the  wool  and  potato  referenda;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

S.  2209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recovery 
of  costs  associated  with  the  postage, 
printing  and  handling  of  market  infor- 
mation and  statistics  pursuant  to  the 
Cotton  Statistics-^d  Estimates  Act 
and  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  AgricMlture.  Nurtition. 
and  Forestry.  \^ y^      \ 

WOOL.  POTATO.  COTTON.  AND  TOBACCO 
PROCRAMS  S, 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  atjhe 
request  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  R.  Block,  I  am  today  introducing 
two  bills.  The  first  amends  the  Nation- 
al Wool  Act  of  1954  and  the  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
cover its  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams under  these  acts. 

The  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  these  acts  are 
funded  through  producer  check-offs. 
However,  the  Department  has  histori- 
cally performed  certain  administrative 
and  supervisory  functions  and  con- 
ducted referenda  in  connection  with 
these  programs  as  necessary.  The  costs 
incurred  by  the  Department  in  per- 
forming these  functions  are.  under 
current  law,  required  to  be  paid  for 
from  appropriated  funds. 

This  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  funding  of  the  Departments 
costs  incurred  under  these  programs 
by  authorizing  the  reimbursement  of 
these  costs  from  funds  collected  from 
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producers  in  the  case  of  the  potato 
program  and  from  payments  due  to 
producers  under  the  wool  support  pro- 
gram. If  enacted  into  law  this  bill  will 
place  these  two  programs  on  an  equal 
footing  with  all  of  the  other  similar  re- 
search and  promotion  programs  sub- 
ject to  oversight  activities  by  the  De- 
partment. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the 
Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act 
and  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  recover  its  costs  associated  with  the 
postage,  printing,  and  handling  of 
market  Information  and  statistics  dis- 
tributed under  these  acts.  This  bill  is 
necessary  to  clarify  the  language  of 
these  two  acts  to  provide  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  recovery  of  such  costs 
under  these  two  acts  as  was  included 
in  the  1981  farm  bill  with  respect  to 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  re- 
ports and  publications  by  the  Depart- 
ment generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bills  and  the  transmittal  letters  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2208 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 708  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1787)  Is  amended  In  the  third  sen- 
tence by  adding  after  the  word  "thereun- 
der" the  phrase  ".  Including  costs  incurred 
by  the  Secretary,  or  such  costs  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  incurred,  in  the 
administration  of  promotional  activities  and 
conduct  of  the  referendum  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  section."  and  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "deducted"  the  phrase  ".  in  excess 
of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary,  or 
such  coste  which  the  Secretary  estimates 
will  be  incurred,  in  the  administration  of 
promotional  activities  and  conduct  of  the 
referendum  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  308(e)  of  the  PoUto  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2617(e)) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  semicolon  after 
the  words  "subsection  (d)  of  this  section" 
and  Inserting  the  following  phrase  ",  includ- 
ing costs  estimated  to  be  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  in  any  referendum  and  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  the  program:". 

Sec.  3.  Section  308(f)(1)  of  the  PoUto  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2617(f)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "potato  products"  the  phrase  ",  any 
referendum,  administrative,  and  supervisory 
costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary". 

Department  op  Agriculture. 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  18,  1982. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bdsh. 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
recover  costs  incurred  by  the  Department  in 
the  administration  of  the  promotion  pro- 
gram for  wool  and  the  research  and  promo- 
tion program  for  potatoes,  including  costs 


Incurred  by  the  Department  for  the  conduct 
of  the  wool  and  potato  referenda." 

The  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  this  proposed  bill. 

The  Department  provides  oversight  on  re- 
search, education  and  promotion  programs 
for  a  number  of  agricultural  commodities. 
With  the  exception  of  the  programs  for 
wool  and  potatoes,  the  Department  is  fully 
reimbursed  for  its  cosU.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  place  the  research  and  promo- 
tion programs  for  wool  and  potatoes  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  other  similar  type 
programs  which  the  Department  oversees. 

The  Department  proposes  to  eliminate 
Federal  funding  of  costs  incurred  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams carried  out  pursuant  to  the  National 
Wool  Act  and  the  Potato  Research  and  Pro- 
motion Act  as  conUined  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  Budget.  Such  action  will 
reduce  1983  outlays  by  $63.000— $23,000  for 
wool  which  is  currently  funded  under  the 
Marketing  Services  appropriation  and 
$40,000  for  poutoes  which  is  financed  from 
Section  32  funds.  Costs  to  be  borne  by  the 
wool  and  poUto  industries  will  approximate 
23  cents  per  wool  producer  per  year  and 
about  $3  per  poUto  producer  per  year.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  bill  provides  for  re- 
covery of  the  Department's  costs  incurred  in 
the  conduct  of  the  wool  and  poUto  refer- 
enda. Estimated  reimbursement  to  the  De- 
partment for  cosU  of  the  wool  referendum 
which  is  to  be  conducted  in  1982  is  $128,000 
or  about  $1.28  per  producer.  Reimburse- 
ment to  the  Department  for  conduct  of  the 
poUto  referendum  will  approximate  $10,000 
to  $15,000.  depending  upon  mailing  costs  at 
the  time  of  the  referendum,  or  about  $1  per 
producer. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 
Enclosure. 

S.  2208 
A  bill  to  recover  costs  Incurred  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
motion program  for  wool  and  the  research 
and  promotion  program  for  potatoes.  In- 
cluding costs  Incurred  for  the  conduct  of 
the  wool  and  potato  referenda. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Nation- 
al Wool  Act  of  1954  and  the  PoUto  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  are  amended  as 
follows: 

Sec.  1.  Section  708  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1787)  is  amended  in 
the  third  sentence  by  adding  after  the  word 
"thereunder"  the  phrase  ".  including  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary,  or  such  costs 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  in- 
curred. In  the  administration  of  promotional 
activities  and  conduct  of  the  referendum 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section."  and  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "deducted"  the 
phrase  ",  in  excess  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  Secretary,  or  such  costs  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  be  incurred.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  promotional  activities  and 
conduct  of  the  referendum  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  section. ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  308(e)  of  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  (7  U.SC.  2617)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  semicolon  after 
the  words  "subsection  (d)  of  this  section  " 
and  Inserting  the  following  phrase  ",  Includ- 
ing costs  estimated  to  be  Incurred  by  the 


SecreUry  In  any  referendum  and  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  the  program;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  308(f)(1)  of  the  PoUto  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2617)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"potato  products  "  the  phrase  ".  any  referen- 
dum, administrative,  and  supervisory  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  ". 

S.  2209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Cotton  SUtlstics  and  Estimates  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  471-476)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  7  to  read: 

"Sec.  7.  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  may, 
by  regulation,  charge  and  collect  such  fees 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  cover  costs  of  postage,  printing 
and  handling  of  marketing  information  and 
sutistics  authorized  under  sections  1  and  3b 
of  this  Act,  and  the  fees  collected  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  that  incurs  the  cost 
of  such  services.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act  (7  U.S.C.  51  Ih)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "without  cost  to  the 
grower",  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  to  read:  "The  Secretary  may. 
by  regulation,  charge  and  collect  such  fees 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  cover  costs  of  posUge.  printing 
and  handling  of  such  marketing  informa- 
tion, and  the  fees  collected  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  that  Incurs  the  cost  of  such 
services.". 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  22,.  1982. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  SenaU, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posal bill  "To  provide  for  recovery  of  costs 
associated  with  the  postage,  printing  and 
handling  of  market  information  and  sUtls- 
tlcs  pursuant  to  the  Cotton  SUtlstics  and 
Estimates  Act  and  the  Tobacco  Inspection 
Act." 

The  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  This  legislation, 
coupled  with  amendments  conUined  In  the 
1981  Farm  Bill,  will  enable  the  Department 
to  recover  coste  associated  with  the  postage, 
printing  and  handling  of  printed  market 
news  reports  for  all  commodities.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1983  Budget  proposes  a  re- 
duction in  appropriations  of  $1,250,000  for 
these  activities,  with  the  coste  of  such  ac- 
tivities to  be  borne  by  the  reclplente  of 
mailed  market  news  reporte. 

The  Market  News  Program  administered 
by  the  Department's  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  (AMS)  provides  current  reporte 
on  prices,  supplies,  movement,  demand,  and 
quality  for  frulte  and  vegeUbles,  peanute. 
ornamentals,  livestock,  meat.  wool,  poultry, 
eggs,  dairy  producte.  grain,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  Timely  and  equal  access  to  the 
latest  market  Information  and  sUtlstlcs  is 
provided  to  those  who  want  the  informa- 
tion; i.e..  formers,  shippers,  packers,  dealers, 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  reUilers.  to 
help  them  decide  the  best  time  and  the  best 
place  to  buy  and  sell  their  producte.  The 
Market  News  Program  Is  Currently  funded 
by  an  annual  appropriation. 

The  1981  Farm  Bill  provides  general  au- 
thority to  the  Department  to  recover  coste 
associated  with  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  certain  printed  reporte  and  publlca- 
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tions.  However,  because  of  the  language  and 
legislative  histories  of  both  the  Cotton  Sta- 
tistics and  Estimates  Act  and  The  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act.  market  news  information  is 
currently  provided  without  charge  to  its  re- 
cipients. To  provide  uniformity  and  consist- 
ency in  the  administration  of  the  total 
Market  News  Program,  legislation  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  explicit  authority  for  the 
Department  to  charge  postage,  printing  and 
handling  costs  for  market  information  and 
statistics  for  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposed  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  fund  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  Into  which 
fees  collected  for  such  costs  will  be  deposit- 
ed and  utilized  to  maintain  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Market  News  Program.  This  change 
is  also  consistent  with  authority  contained 
In  the  1981  Farm  Bill  providing  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  for  the  deposit  of  fees 
collected  for  printed  reports  and  publica- 
tions. 

Upon  enactment,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide for  recovery  of  approximately  $300,000 
of  the  projected  $1,250,000  to  be  collected 
for  printed  market  news  reports. 

The  Department  will  initiate  action  In  FY 
1982  to  develop  a  plan  whereby  annual  sub- 
scription rates  will  be  charged  to  all  recipi- 
ents of  mailed  market  news  reports,  except 
for  cotton  and  tobacco.  Subscription  rates 
will  be  based  on  the  frequency  of  mailings. 
the  number  of  pages,  postage  costs,  and 
other  factors  Involved  at  the  time  of  imple- 
mentation. A  similar  plan  will  be  instituted 
for  printed  cotton  and  tobacco  market  news 
reports  upon  passage  of  this  proposal. 

The  Department  urges  final  action  by  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation.  In  so  doing,  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  effect  its  pro- 
gram to  charge  subscription  rates  for  print- 
ed market  news  reports  in  an  orderly  and 
uniform  manner. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Buxk. 

Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

S.  2209 

A  bill  to  provide  for  recovery  of  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  postage,  printing  and  han- 
dling of  market  information  and  statistics 
pursuant  to  the  Cotton  Statistics  and  Esti- 
mates Act  and  The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act. 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Cotton  SUtistics  and  Estimates  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  471-476)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  7  to  read: 

•Sk.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may. 
by  regulation,  charge  and  collect  such  fees 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  cover  costs  of  postage,  printing 
and  handling  of  marketing  information  and 
statistics  authorized  under  sections  1  and  3b 
of  this  Act,  and  the  fees  collected  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  that  Incurs  the  cost 
of  such  services.". 

Sk:.  2.  Section  9  of  the  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act  (7  U.S.C.  51  ih)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "without  cost  to  the 
grower",  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  to  read:  "The  Secretary  may. 
by  regulation,  charge  and  collect  such  fees 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  cover  costs  of  postage,  printing 
and  handling  of  such  marketing  informa- 
tion, and  the  fees  collected  shall  be  credited 


to  the  account  that  Incurs  the  cost  of  such 
services.".* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,   Mr.   NUNN,   and   Mr. 
Chiles): 
S.  2210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  to  reduce  fraud 
and    improve    the    administration    of 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

COMMODITY  ntAUD  BILL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, which  I  Chair,  held  3 
days  of  public  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  commodity  investment  fraud 
schemes.  The  hearings  focused  pri- 
marily upon  off-exchange  trading, 
rather  than  activities  occurring  on  the 
floor  of  an  exchange,  and  were  espe- 
cially concerned  with  marketing  oper- 
ations conducted  outside  of  the  realm 
of  legitimate  conmiodity  exchanges. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  victims, 
schemers,  receivers.  State  auid  Federal 
Government  officials,  and  subcommit- 
tee staff. 

E^vidence  adduced  at  these  hearings 
clearly  indicates  the  significance  of 
the  problem  and  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  ability  of  Federal  au- 
thorities to  cope  with  commodity 
fraud  imder  existing  law. 

Fraudulent  conmiodity  sales  oper- 
ations, using  the  facade  of  legitimate 
commodities  trading  to  lure  unwary 
investors,  represent  a  well-organized 
criminal  element  which  systematically 
billcs  the  American  public  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
Based  upon  current  figures  gathered 
by  the  staff  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  since  1975  customer  losses 
have  totaled  at  least  $739  million  and 
if  it  is  assumed  that  CFTC  is  suing 
only  one-half  of  the  perpetrators  the 
figure  rises  to  $1.5  billion.  This  is  par- 
ticularly devastating  to  the  many  indi- 
viduals who  invest  their  life  savings 
while  seelting  ways  to  hedge  against 
high  inflation. 

Currently,  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  charges  the  Commodities 
Futures  Trading  Commission  with  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  commodities 
regulation.  The  agency  has  only  a 
small  staff  with  which  to  police  com- 
modity frauds  nationwide.  By  preserv- 
ing "exclusive"  jurisdiction  in  the 
Commission.  State  officials  eager  to 
render  assistance  in  these  cases  are  ef- 
fectively preempted  from  doing  so.  Al- 
though the  act  was  amended  in  1978 
permitting  State  officials  to  appear  in 
Federal  court  to  enforce  the  act  or  to 
proceed  under  their  own  general  anti- 
fraud  statutes,  such  actions  have 
seldom  occurred.  In  most  instances, 
State  officials  require  special  authori- 
zation from  their  State  legislatures  in 
order  to  appear  in  Federal  court  and 
lacli  of  familiarity  with  the  Federal 


court  system  has  created  procedural 
obstacles  for  State  officials.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission's  interpretation 
of  section  8(e)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  precludes  effective  coop- 
eration with  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials by  providing  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  share  information  with 
the  States.  Several  State  securities 
commissioners  expressed  frustration 
with  this  restriction  which  often  ham- 
pers State  and  local  investigations. 
Willis  P.  Kirkpatrlclt,  director  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Economic  Development.  Division  of 
Banking.  Securities,  Small  Loans,  and 
Corporations,  is  Just  one  of  the  State 
officials  who  expressed  concern  in  this 
regard.  He  noted: 

The  so-called  permission  to  allow  states  to 
take  action  against  commodity  operators  via 
the  "amicus  curiae"  approach  much  publi- 
cized by  the  CFTC  Is,  in  practice,  virtually 
Impossible  for  a  small  state.  The  staff  of  the 
division  has  found  that  prosecutors  are  very 
reluctant  to  take  on  any  commodity  fraud 
case  as  long  as  the  blanket  federal  preemp- 
tion exists  due  to  the  possibility  of  having 
to  fend  off  the  federal  government  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  proposed  respondent  In 
order  to  defend  its  "turf",  the  complexities 
of  preparing  the  case  In  light  of  federal  In- 
volvement, and  the  question  of  whether  any 
conviction  or  injunction  would  stand  up  due 
to  the  yet  unresolved  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions. 

Current  law  is  also  unclear  as  to  the 
right  of  individual  commodity  custom- 
ers to  bring  suits  under  the  act.  While 
a  customer  reparations  program  does 
exist  at  the  Commission,  testimony  at 
the  hearings  indicates  that  such  pro- 
ceedings are  almost  totally  inadequate 
in  view  of  the  enormous  caseload.  The 
Commission  currently  has  a  backlog  of 
over  2.000  cases,  each  requiring  an  av- 
erage of  40  months  to  completion,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  very  nature  of 
commodity  fraud  requires  swift  action 
in  order  to  retain  control  of  illegally 
gained  assets.  Subcommittee  estimates 
reveal  that  only  some  2.9  percent  of 
the  reparations  claims  are  actually  re- 
covered. 

Concerns  over  the  existing  CFTC 
registration  requirements  were  also 
voiced  during  the  hearings.  Salesmen 
are  constantly  "recycled"  throughout 
the  Industry  and  the  recidivist  rate 
among  conmiodity  fraud  schemes  is 
particularly  high.  Despite  these  facts, 
under  existing  regulations  only  mini- 
mal registration  requirements  have 
been  established  with  virtually  no 
background  investigation  conducted 
regarding  past  associations  or  job 
qualifications.  Although  the  Commis- 
sion was  granted  authority  for  finger- 
printing and  testing  registrants  in 
1978,  neither  of  these  procedures  has 
been  implemented.  The  GAO  has  com- 
mented on  this  in  its  CFTC  reauthor- 
ization report.  Thus,  salesmen  who  are 
"registered"  with  the  CFTC  move 
freely  from  one  boilerroom  operation 
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to  another  under  the  guise  of  legitima- 
cy. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Senator  Logar  in- 
troduced, on  behalf  of  the  Commod- 
ities Futures  Trading  Commission,  a 
comprehensive  legislative  package  ad- 
dressing the  entire  commodities  indus- 
try. While  this  bill  includes  provisions 
which  cover  a  number  of  important 
areas,  my  bill  more  directly  addresses 
the  commodities  fraud  concerns  raised 
before  the  subcommittee.  For  this 
reason.  Senator  Rudman  and  I  are 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  facilitate 
effective  regulatory  action  against 
criminals  operating  in  the  off-ex- 
change commodity  area.  This  measure 
will  permit  State  enforcement  of  com- 
modity or  security  antifraud  laws 
except  against  contract  markets,  clear- 
inghouses and  floor  brokers,  and 
remove  current  limitations  on  State 
jurisdiction  regarding  leverage  con- 
tracts, dealer  options,  and  any  con- 
tracts not  traded  on  a  contract 
market— of f-exchange  contracts. 

The  bill  will  extend  Federal  registra- 
tion requirements  to  persons  associat- 
ed with  commodity  pool  operators  and 
commodity  trading  advisors,  and  will 
require  the  Commission  to  notify 
States  of  registrants  intending  to  do 
business  in  their  jurisdictions.  Our  bill 
will  allow  the  State  the  means  to  peti- 
tion the  Commission  and  provide  rele- 
vant information  relating  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  applicant  for  registra- 
tion. Such  procedures  will  aid  in  the 
identification  of  individuals  previously 
Involved  in  fraudulent  activity  who 
have  become  undisclosed  principals  In 
other  operations,  many  of  which  are 
themselves  fraudulent.  This  recom- 
mendation was  discussed  at  the  hear- 
ings by  Michael  Unger,  securities  com- 
missioner for  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  behalf  of  the  North  American 
Securities  Administrators  Association. 
Inc..  who  noted: 

Such  a  procedure  puts  a  minor.  If  any. 
regulatory  burden  on  Industry  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  those  authorities  closest 
to  the  fraudulent  activities,  the  state  securi- 
ties administrators,  to  bring  such  activities 
to  the  attention  of  the  CFTC  and  possibly 
assist  in  the  CFTC's  investigation. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  share  Investigative  information 
with  States  and  will  make  explicit 
Congress  intent  to  provide  for  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  under  the  act. 

The  criminal  penalties  provision  will 
be  extended  to  cover  conmiodity  pool 
operators  who.  like  futures  commod- 
ities merchants,  receive  commission 
from  their  customers.  Also,  penalties 
for  failure  to  comply  with  a  Commis- 
sion reparation  order  will  be  stiffened. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  amend  current 
law  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
Commission  to  give  notice  prior  to 
seeking  a  temporary  restraining  order, 
where  not  otherwise  required  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 


I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  provided  for  in  this  bill  will 
strike  a  telling  blow  at  the  commodity 
con  artists  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  it  carefully. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commodity 
Exchange  Act  Fraud  Amendments  of  1982  ". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.). 

JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN  orT-EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  first  proviso  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  2(a)(1)  (7  U.S.C.  2)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  transactions 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  19  of  this  Act'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  supersede  or  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  a  SUte  regarding  leverage,  as  de- 
fined by  section  19  of  this  Act,  dealer  op- 
tions, as  defined  by  section  14c  (d)  of  this 
Act,  or  any  other  contract  not  traded  on  a 
contract  market  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act ". 

EMPLOYEES,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  CONSULTANTS  OF 
COMMODITY  POOL  OPERATORS  AND  COMMODI- 
TY TRADING  ADVISORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4n(l)  (7  U.S.C.  6n  (D)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "any";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".or  any  person  employed 
by,  associated  with,  or  serving  as  a  consult- 
ant to  a  commodity  trading  advisor  or  com- 
modity pool  operator  other  than  In  a  cleri- 
cal capacity"  before  "may ". 

(b)  Section  40(2)  (7  U.S.C.  60(2))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  commodity  pool  oper- 
ator" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  com- 
modity pool  operator,  or  person  employed 
by,  associated  with,  or  serving  as  a  consult- 
ant to  a  commodity  pool  operator  or  com- 
modity trading  advisor  other  than  In  a  cleri- 
cal capacity ". 

(c)  Section  4p  (7  U.S.C.  6p)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "futures  commission 
merchants,  floor  brokers,  and  those  persons 
associated  with  futures  commission  mer- 
chants or  floor  brokers, "  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "persons 
required  to  be  registered  under  this  Act "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  futures  commission 
merchants,  floor  brokers  and  those  persons 
associated  with  futures  commission  mer- 
chants or  floor  brokers, "  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  the  second  and  third  sentences;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "customers  of  futures 
commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers"  In 
the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "public". 

REGISTRANT  NOTIFICATION  OF  STAJES 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  section  after  section  4p  (7 
U.S.C.  6p): 


"4q.  (a)  A  futures  commission  merchant, 
commodity  pool  operator,  commodity  trad- 
ing advisor,  or  a  person  associated  with  such 
a  merchant,  operator,  or  advisor  who  Is  reg- 
istered or  regulated  under  section  4d.  4f.  4k, 
4m,  4n,  4p,  or  8a.  l>efore  engaging  In  activi- 
ties for  which  he  must  be  registered,  shall 
notify— 

••(1)  the  Commission  of  the  SUtes  In 
which  he  is  operating  as  a  futures  commis- 
sion merchant,  commodity  pool  operator, 
commodity  trading  advisor,  or  person  associ- 
ated with  such  a  merchant,  operator,  or  ad- 
visor; and 

(2)  the  appropriate  official  In  such  SUtes 
of  such  operation. 

"(b)  An  appropriate  official  of  any  SUte 
may  petition  the  Commission  to  suspend  or 
revoke  the  registration  of  a  futures  commis- 
sion merchant,  commodity  pool  operator, 
commodity  trading  advisor,  or  person  associ- 
ated with  such  a  merchant,  operator,  or  ad- 
visor who  is  operating  within  such  SUte. 
The  Commission  shall  promptly  ascerUIn 
whether  cause  for  suspension  or  revocation 
exists  under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 8a(2)  and.  If  it  does  so  exist,  proceed 
under  section  6(b).". 

ex  parte  restraining  orders  and 
injunctions 

Sec.  5.  Section  6c  (7  U.S.C.  13a-l)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Court"  In  the  first 
sentence. 

STATE  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  VIOLATION  OF 
STATE  ANTIFRAUD  STATUTES 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  6d  (7 
U.S.C.  13a-2(7))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  prohibit  an  authorized  SUte  official 
from  proceeding  in  a  State  court  or  In  a 
SUte  administrative  proceeding  on  the  basis 
of  an  alleged  violation  of  any  general  civil  or 
criminal  antifraud  sUtute  of  such  SUte  or 
on  the  basis  of  a  commodity  or  security 
antifraud  sUtute  on  such  SUte.  except  that 
the  Commission  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  any  case  involving  a  contract 
market,  clearinghouse,  or  floor  broker .". 

DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION  TO  STATES  AND 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  8(e)  (7  U.S.C.  12(e))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "a  SUte.  or  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment." after  "United  SUtes."  In  the 
third  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  fourth  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "However,  any  Information 
furnished  under  this  subsection  to  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency.  SUte.  or  foreign 
government  shall  be  furnished  on  the  condi- 
tion that  such  department  or  agency.  SUte. 
or  foreign  government  may  disclose  such  In- 
formation only  in  an  action  or  proceeding 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  SUte. 
or  a  foreign  government  to  which  It.  the 
Commission,  the  United  SUtes.  a  SUte.  or  a 
foreign  government  Is  a  party.". 

APPLICATION  OF  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  TO 
REGISTRANTS 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(a)  (7 
U.S.C.  13(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "futures  commission 
merchant"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  person  required  to  X>e  registered  under 
this  Act ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commission  mer- 
chant" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "person". 
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rURNISHING  ENPORCEMENT  INFORMATION  TO 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  9.  Section  12(a)  (7  U.S.C.  16(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  pericxl  at  the  end  thereof:  "and  shall 
furnish  information  necessary  for  enforce- 
ment purposes  to  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government,  any  State,  territory,  dis- 
trict, or  possession,  or  department,  agency, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
person". 

REPARATIONS  DAMAGES:  PRIVATE  RIGHT  OP 
ACTION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  14  (7  U.S.C.  18)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (h)  by  inserting  "and  he 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission, 
be  liable  for  treble  the  damages  originally 
assessed  against  him"  after  "fifteen-day 
period":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impair 
the  right  of  a  person  complaining  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  to  bring  a  suit  based  on  that 
violation  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  plaintiff  resides 
or  in  which  the  defendant  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  within  three  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrues. 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  action  in  a  State  court 
against  a  person  required  to  be  registered 
under  this  Act." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  violations  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LEVERAGE  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  U.  Section  19,  relating  to  leverage 
transactions  (7  U.S.C.  23)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  a  State  from  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  a  person  soliciting  or  accepting  an 
order  for  purchase  or  sale  under  a  standard- 
ized contract  described  in  subsection  (a)  or 
prescribing  rules  with  respect  thereto,  inso- 
far as  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  does 
not  conflict  with  this  Act.  or  rule  prescribed 
or  order  issued  thereunder.". 

EFPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  12.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
(10)(b)  of  this  Act,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or 
Commodity  Fraud  Amendments  or  1982 

Section  1:  Title  of  Bill. 

Section  2:  Amends  Section  2  (a)  (10)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  (the  Act)  [Defini- 
tions) by  specifying  those  areas  to  which 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Commission 
shall  extend.  This  amendment  provides  ex- 
clusive CoRunission  jurisdiction  over  trans- 
actions on  approved  contract  markets,  but 
provides  that  States  may  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  transactions  involving  leverage, 
dealer  options  and  contracts  for  sale  of  fu- 
tures contracts  that  are  not  traded  on  ex- 
changes approved  by  the  Commission.  This 
amendment,  in  conjuction  with  Section  6  of 
this  bill,  would  allow  the  States  to  join  the 
Commission  in  the  regulation  of  commodity 
futures  contracts  and  related  instruments. 

Section  3:  Amends  Section  4n  of  the  Act 
(Commodity  Trading  Advisors  and  Com- 
modity Pool  Operators— Registration  Proce- 
dure] by  requiring  registration  of  persons 


associated  with  CPOs  and  CTAs.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  help  ferret  out  in- 
dividuals previously  involved  in  fraudulent 
activity  who  become  undisclosed  principals 
in  other  operations  many  of  which  are 
themselves  fraudulent. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  also  amends  Section 
4o  and  4p  of  the  Act  to  include  persons  asso- 
ciated with  CPOs  and  CTAs  within  the 
fraudulent  transactions  prohibitions  (Sec. 
4o)  and  fitness  standards  (Sec.  4p)  addressed 
in  these  sections  by  the  Act.  The  rationale  is 
the  same  as  that  l>ehind  requiring  registra- 
tion of  persons  associated  with  CPOs  and 
CTAs. 

Section  4:  Adds  a  new  Section  to  provide 
that  the  States  will  be  notified  of  any  appli- 
cation for  registration  with  the  CFTC,  al- 
lowing the  States  the  means  to  petition  the 
CFTC  and  provide  any  relevant  information 
relating  to  the  suitability  of  the  applicant 
for  registration.  This  proposal  is  seen  as  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  allowing  States  to 
require  registration  under  their  Blue  Sky 
laws. 

Section  5:  Amends  Sec.  6c  of  the  Act  [Re- 
straining Orders]  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  the  Commission  to  give  notice  prior  to 
seeking  a  temporary  restraining  order.  Gen- 
erally, notice  will  still  be  required  pursuant 
to  Rule  65(b).  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure: however,  that  Rule  provides  for  cer- 
tain limited  exceptions  which  should  be  per- 
mitted in  commodity  litigation  providing 
the  Commissioner  can  make  the  requisite 
showing. 

Section  6:  Amends  Sec.  6(d)(7)  [Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States]  to  permit  State  enforce- 
ment of  commodity  or  security  anti-fraud 
laws  except  against  contract  markets,  clear- 
inghouses and  floor  brokers.  This  amend- 
ment will  relieve  the  CFTC  from  the  neces- 
sity of  policing  commodity  frauds,  particu- 
larly off-exchange  commodity  frauds,  na- 
tionwide. Since  the  CFTC  has  only  approxi- 
mately 10  investigators  to  handle  these 
types  of  cases,  it  will  receive  much  needed 
assistance  in  Its  enforcement  effort.  Such  an 
amendment  has  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  States  and  is  supp)orted,  at  least  in 
part,  by  some  segments  of  the  legitimate  in- 
dustry. 

This  proposal  is  further  reaching  than  the 
legislative  proposal  of  the  CFTC  (S.  2109, 
introduced  by  Senator  Lugar)  which  would 
only  grant  state  Jurisdiction  over  unregis- 
tered, off-exchange  operators.  Since  many 
commodity  con  artists  are  registering,  the 
CFTC  proposal  is  seen  as  inadequate. 

Section  7:  Amends  Sec.  8(e)  of  the  Act 
(Disclosure  of  Traders  or  Boards  of  Trade] 
to  allow  the  CFTC  to  share  investigative  in- 
formation with  the  States.  Section  9  amends 
Sec.  12(a)  of  the  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
information  can  be  shared  with  the  States. 

Section  8:  Amends  Sec.  9(a)  of  the  Act 
(Criminal  Penalties]  to  make  its  criminal 
penalties  applicable  to  commodity  pool  op- 
erators since,  like  PCMs.  COPs  receive  com- 
missions from  customers. 

Section  9:  Amends  Section  12(a)  of  the  Act 
to  provide  that  the  Commission  will  supply 
information  to  State  and  local  authorities  to 
facilitate  enforcement. 

Section  10:  Amends  Section  14  [Repara- 
tions Procedure]  of  the  Act  to  make  explicit 
Congress'  intent  to  provide  for  a  private 
right  of  action  under  the  Act  in  the  United 
States  District  Courts  by  adding  14j.  This 
issue  of  whether  Congress  previously  in- 
tended to  grant  such  a  right  is  currently 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  view  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  reparations  pro- 
gram a  private  right  operation  seems  essen- 
tial. 


This  section  of  the  bill  also  amends  Sec- 
tion 14h  to  make  more  severe  the  penalties 
for  failure  to  comply  with  a  CFTC  repara- 
tion order.  Study  has  shown  that  the  repa- 
rations process  is  largely  ineffective  and 
that  the  CFTC's  reparations  orders  are  fre- 
quently ignored  by  the  perpetrators. 

Section  11:  Amends  Section  19  [Leverage 
Transactions]  to  permit  State  regulations  of 
so-called  "leverage"  transactions.  Staff 
study  has  shown  more  than  $1  billion  worth 
of  business  being  done  annually  by  these 
off-exchange  leverage  firms:  no  comprehen- 
sive set  of  regulations  has  ever  been  promul- 
gated to  cover  their  operations  yet  the 
States  continue  to  be  preempted.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  economic  or  social 
justification  for  allowing  the  firms  to  avoid 
regulations  while  they  maintain  a  monopoly 
in  this  leverage  field  as  a  result  of  this 
"grandfather  clause"  treatment. 
•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator  Roth 
for  his  role  in  convening  the  commodi- 
ty fraud  hearings  before  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
The  result  is  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  provide  en- 
hanced enforcement  of  the  law  and  a 
strong  hearing  record  to  supplement 
the  broad  reauthorization  hearings 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  its 
Subconmiittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation. 

The  recent  history  of  the  commod- 
ities industry  reflects  a  rapid  change 
which  has  talten  place  over  the  last 
decade.  During  this  time  the  market 
has  grown  and  the  distinction  between 
commodities  and  securities  has  eroded. 
In  1970  there  were  12.4  million  futures 
contracts  for  nonagricultural  conmiod- 
ities;  in  fact,  over  10  percent  were 
Treasury  bond  contracts.  Now,  the 
CFTC  has  approved  applications  for 
contracts  on  stock  indexes,  a  move 
which  during  our  hearings  was  termed 
the  introduction  of  a  national  lottery. 
Also,  even  the  once  banned  commodity 
option  contracts  are  being  authorized 
under  a  pilot  program,  without  the 
safeguards  reconmiended  by  the  CFTC 
chief  of  enforcement.  In  all,  19  new 
contracts  were  authorized  by  the 
CFTC  last  year.  Many  of  these  highly 
speculative  investments  are  similar  to 
investments  in  securities.  However,  the 
safeguards  currently  in  place  under  se- 
curity regulations  are  missing  under 
commodities  regulations.  There  are  no 
customer  suitability  requirements 
under  commodities  regulations;  there 
is  a  shield  of  secrecy  surrounding  large 
futures  positions;  dual  trading,  al- 
though prohibited  on  the  floor  of  se- 
curities exchanges,  is  prevalent  on 
commodities  exchanges;  and  State  ju- 
risdiction has  been  effectively  pre- 
empted by  the  Corrunodities  Exchange 
Act. 

Many  of  the  above  issues  will  be 
fully  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
It  was  the  last.  State  preemption  issue 
that  we  were  primarily  concerned  with 
during  hearings  before  the  Permanent 
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Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  The 
issue  has  caused  considerable  discus- 
sion, and,  in  fact,  the  CFTC  has  pro- 
pounded a  proposal  similar  to  our  own. 
However,  there  are  several  key  differ- 
ences between  the  two  proposals. 

First,  although  the  CFTC  agrees 
that  the  State  preemption  should  be 
reduced,  they  would  continue  to 
exempt  leverage  transactions  from 
State  regulation.  Leverage  is  a  $1.89 
billion  industry  and  would  not  be  regu- 
lated by  the  SEC.  and  the  commodity 
industry's  self-regulating  body,  the 
NFA.  does  not  intend  to  undertake 
this  responsibility.  Consequently, 
under  the  CFTC  proposal,  leverage 
would  continue  under  the  auspices  of 
the  CFTC  but  no  comprehensive  set  of 
regulations  has  ever  been  issued.  Our 
bill  carries  forward  our  strong  belief 
that  States  should  have  a  role  in  com- 
modities regulation,  and  would  subject 
the  leverage  industry  to  State  laws 
and  regulations. 

A  second  difference  between  the  two 
proposals  is  in  the  area  of  registration. 
Uncierstandably.  the  commodities  in- 
dustry and  the  CFTC  oppose  sugges- 
tions that  would  allow  States  to  regis- 
ter members  of  the  industry.  They  do 
so  because  they  fear  the  extra  burden 
and  duplication  of  effort  that  could 
arise  from  registration  by  both  Feder- 
al and  State  authorities.  Unfortunate- 
ly, under  the  present  structure,  regis- 
tration operates  as  nothing  more  than 
a  shield  for  unscrupulous  operators. 
Although  we  are  sympathetic  to  the 
industry's  position  regarding  State 
registration,  we  are  also  aware  that 
States  can  perform  a  vital  function  in 
the  area  of  registration,  especially  in- 
volving Information  at  the  local  level, 
and  the  ability  to  protect  against  the 
introduction  of  criminal  elements  into 
the  industry.  Therefore,  we  have  de- 
vised an  innovative  registration  con- 
cept which  should  prove  to  be  an  ef- 
fective compromise.  Our  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  notify  States 
of  registrants  doing  business  in  their 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  would  also  permit 
the  States  to  petition  the  CFTC  to 
suspend  or  revoke  the  registration  of  a 
registered  person  if  State  officials  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person 
should  not  be  granted  registration  by 
the  CFTC.  In  this  manner.  States 
would  play  an  important  role  without 
imposing  an  added  burden  on  the  in- 
dustry. 

A  third  area  of  deviation  between 
the  two  proposals  deals  with  the 
CFTC's  ability  to  enjoin  illegal  oper- 
ation of  suspected  operators.  The 
CFTC  proposal  authorizes  the  CFTC 
to  obtain  ex-parte  orders  only  to  pro- 
hibit the  destruction  of  books  and  rec- 
ords and  removal  of  funds.  Our  pro- 
posal would  allow  the  CFTC  to  obtain 
ex-parte  orders  for  any  circumstance 
in  which  a  court  would  allow  such  an 
action.  The  law  in  this  area  is  suffi- 
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ciently  established  to  provide  reasona- 
ble safeguards  for  the  industry. 

Finally,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  in- 
clude in  our  bill  a  provision  specifical- 
ly recognizing  a  private  right  of  action 
against  violators  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  Presently,  there  are 
cases  pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  present  the  issue  as  to 
whether  a  private  right  of  action 
exists.  Although  we  feel  that  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  support  the  right, 
the  fact  that  the  issue  has  been  raised 
suggests  that  it  should  be  addressed  in 
our  legislation.  Certainly,  there  should 
be  little  argument  that  this  right 
should  be  available. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are 
various  other  issues  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed during  reauthorization  of  the 
CFTC.  Considering  the  present  dismal 
status  of  productive  commerical  in- 
vestment, we  must  closely  scrutinize 
the  introduction  of  increasingly  specu- 
lative, nonproductive  investments.  It  is 
also  the  proper  time  for  recognition  of 
the  States'  traditional  role  in  combat- 
ting all  types  of  fraud.  We  must  insure 
that  conmiodity  fraud  is  no  longer  safe 
from  State  enforcement.  This  is  the 
purpose  for  introduction  of  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate's  support.* 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Roth  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. If  enacted,  it  will  establish 
the  framework  for  better  enforcement 
of  the  laws  designed  to  prevent  fraud 
in  commodities  trading. 

Recently,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  held  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  fraud  in 
commodity  investment  operations. 
Those  hearings  uncovered  a  massive, 
organized  network  of  unscrupulous 
con  men  who  bilk  unsuspecting  inves- 
tors out  of  literally  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  We  heard 
from  persons  who  had  lost  thousands 
of  dollars— in  some  cases  their  life  sav- 
ings—as a  result  of  phony  investments 
they  purchased  from  smooth  talking, 
high  pressure  salesmen  who  operate 
out  of  "boiler  rooms"  set  up  specifical- 
ly to  defraud  innocent  citizens.  The 
basic  scam  was  simple:  a  salesman  calls 
up  a  person  on  the  phone,  and  plays 
upon  that  person's  fear  of  inflation. 
The  salesman  offers  a  "risk  free"  in- 
vestment, one  which  will  be  a  hedge 
against  inflation  and  which  holds  the 
promise  of  sizable  future  gains.  So  the 
unwary  customer  buys  a  contract— for 
gold,  or  oil-and-gas  leases,  or  foreign 
currency— only  to  find  out,  weelts  or 
months  later,  that  the  contract  is 
worthless.  In  some  instances,  the  cus- 
tomer is  informed  that  he  owes  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  people  who  sold 
him  what  was  characterized  as  a  "risk 
free"  investment.  In  fact,  little  or  none 
of  the  customer's  money  was  ever  in- 
vested. It  all  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  "boiler  room"  operators,  who,  not 
surprisingly,  become  difficult  to  get  in 


touch  with  when  the  customer  wants 
his  money  back.  Florida's  climate  and 
its  proximity  to  offshore  banking  fa- 
cilities, where  shell  corporations  can 
be  easily  set  up  and  the  profits  can  be 
"laundered",  unfortunately  have  made 
Florida  an  attractive  place  for  com- 
modity fraud  rings  to  set  up  headquar- 
ters. Today,  between  50  and  100  such 
boiler  rooms  are  in  operation  in  Flori- 
da, according  to  Mr.  Norris  Penland,  a 
postal  inspector  based  in  Florida  who 
testified  at  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee 
hearings  were  able  to  establish  the 
reasons  for  the  growth  in  commodity 
scam  operations:  There  are  gaps  in  the 
Federal  laws  which  hinder  enforce- 
ment, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  (CFTC)  places 
too  little  emphasis  on  breaking  up 
these  rings.  The  bill  being  introduced 
today  will  shore  up  many  of  the  short- 
comings in  the  present  laws,  and  help 
shut  down  the  boiler  room  operations 
and  put  the  con  men  who  run  them 
behind  bars. 

The  bill  will  extend  the  antifraud 
penalties  of  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Act  to  more  of  the  people  asso- 
ciated with  commodities  trading. 
Today,  gaps  in  the  law  have  the  effect 
of  shielding  some  of  the  telephone 
salesmen  from  anything  but  the  mild- 
est of  penalties.  In  fact,  our  hearings 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  pool  of 
experienced  telephone  con  men  whom 
the  boiler  room  operators  can  choose 
from  to  staff  their  operations.  The 
salesmen's  attitude  is.  "Give  me  a 
phone  and  an  hour  to  learn  a  little  bit 
about  the  prixluct,  and  I  can  sell  it  to 
anyone."  All  too  often,  these  salesmen 
get  off  the  hook  when  a  boiler  room 
operation  is  uncovered,  and  simply 
move  along  to  another  boiler  room. 
This  bill  will  help  put  some  of  these 
unscrupulous  people  in  jail.  The  bill 
would  also  require  more  persons  to 
register  with  the  CFTC.  so  that 
anyone  who  was  previously  Involved  in 
any  sort  of  commodities  fraud  will  be 
quickly  identified.  The  bill  also  en- 
hances the  CFTC's  ability  to  move 
quickly  against  boiler  room  operations 
by  making  it  easier  for  the  CFTC  to 
get  a  preliminary  court  order  suspend- 
ing boiler  room  operations.  Finally, 
the  bill  amends  the  so-called  "repara- 
tions" provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  make  it  easier  for 
persons  who  have  been  victimized  by 
commodities  fraud  to  recover  their 
money.  Our  hearings  showed  that  the 
system  in  place  today  simply  has  not 
been  effective. 

Other  provisions  would  help  assure 
better  enforcement  of  the  antifraud 
laws  by  giving  State  law  enforcement 
officials  the  authority  to  get  involved 
in  prosecuting  commodity  fraud 
schemes.  Today,  the  law  gives  the 
CFTC  exclusive  jurisdiction   to  pros- 
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ecute  commodities  fraud;  this  bill 
would  enable  the  States  to  get  in- 
volved in  all  off-exchange  activities.  It 
provides  for  registration  information 
concerning  commodity  operations  and 
individuals  registering  to  be  passed 
along  to  State  officials,  and  it  man- 
dates Federal/ State  cooperation  and 
information  sharing  in  enforcement 
efforts.  These  provisions  would  result 
in  more  effective  enforcement,  as 
more  resources  could  be  directed  to 
breaking  up  commodity  fraud  scams. 
Florida's  law  enforcement  authorities, 
already  overwhelmed  by  drug  traffick- 
ing and  violent  crime  investigations. 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  stop  these 
sophisiticated  con  men.  I  am  confident 
that  our  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, armed  with  the  powerful  new 
tools  this  bill  would  provide  to  them, 
will  be  able  to  move  forward  to  help 
bring  these  criminals  to  justice. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  finding 
made  by  the  subcommittee  was  the 
woeful  lack  of  resources  devoted  to  po- 
licing commodity  fraud  activities.  The 
CPTC  only  has  10  Investigators  and  25 
lawyers  who  are  assigned  to  investi- 
gate the  types  of  fraudulent  activities 
uncovered  in  our  hearings.  The  in- 
volvement of  State  officials  will  help 
beef  up  enforcement.  But  we  must  also 
look  at  the  enforcement  resources  in 
the  CPTC  itself,  and  make  sure  that  it 
has  the  people  and  the  capabilities  it 
needs  to  do  its  Job  effectively. 

Taken  together,  these  changes 
would  help  change  the  approach  to 
commodities  fraud  enforcement  from 
a  reactive  posture  to  a  proactive  pos- 
ture, one  In  which  we  are  one  step 
ahead  of  the  con  men  instead  of  two 
steps  behind  them.  That  task  will  not 
be  an  easy  one,  since  we  are  dealing 
with  sophisticated  criminals  who  be- 
lieve that  crime  does  pay.  One  impor- 
tant step  in  the  fight  will  be  to  put 
these  con  men  in  Jail,  and  not  to  let 
them  off  with  Just  a  fine.  They  have 
the  resources  to  pay  the  fines:  to  them 
a  fine  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  tax 
on  their  business.  But  these  pinstriped 
bandits  who  bilk  people  out  of  their 
life  savings  are  every  bit  as  deserving 
of  a  stiff  prison  sentence  as  are  violent 
street  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  com- 
mend Senator  Roth  for  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  in  calling  for  these  hear- 
ings and  in  drafting  this  bill.  This  bill 
is  particularly  timely,  since  it  comes 
Just  as  we  in  Congress  are  considering 
re-authorizlng  the  CPTC.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  reforms  set  out  in  this  leg- 
islation will  be  carefully  considered 
and  incorporated  into  any  new  Com- 
modity Futures  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. I  certainly  plan  to  work  with 
Senator  Roth  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  to  get  these  much 
needed  reforms  enacted  into  law.« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
PATXNT  AND  TRADEMARK  OmCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  at 
the  request  of  the  administration 
which  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  is 
the  repository  and  center  for  process- 
ing for  the  thousands  of  patent  and 
trademark  applications  filed  each  year 
by  American  and  foreign  inventors. 
This  Office  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Federal  Government,  gaining  its  herit- 
age directly  from  article  I.  section  8  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  states 
that  Congrss  shall  have  power  'to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries." 

Unfortunately,  inventors  have  had 
to  endure  with  great  patience  in 
recent  years  the  determination  of 
whether  a  patent  was  to  be  issued  or 
not.  Currently,  a  patent  applicant 
must  wait  an  average  of  almost  23 
months  to  receive  a  patent.  Only  in 
the  last  Congress  did  patent  holders 
receive  some  relief  with  the  enactment 
of  a  patent  reexamination  bill  which 
permits  the  court  to  ask  for  the  re- 
examination of  a  patent  by  the  Patent 
Office  in  an  infringement  suit. 

This  proposed  bill  seeks  to  build  on 
these  efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
It  establishes  user  fees  as  a  means  to 
update  and  streamline  the  processing 
of  patents  and  trademarks.  The  in- 
creases sought  for  user  fees  will  not  be 
without  controversy,  however,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  con- 
sider carefully  the  merits  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  and  also  the 
view  of  those  who  believe  the  fee  in- 
creases proposed  in  this  bill  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  patent  and  trade- 
mark system. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
held  Jurisdiction  over  patent  and 
trademark  matters  for  years.  For  the 
first  time,  however,  there  is  an  author- 
ization bill  for  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
be  closer  to  the  Office,  its  needs  and 
that  of  the  patent  and  trademark 
system  generally.  We  must  continue  to 
encourage  innovative  development  in 
America  and  this  legislation  will  help 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal,  a 
section-by-section    analysis,    and    the 


bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3311 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemt>led.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  to  l>ecome 
available  October  1.  1982.  t68.086.000  and 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee  beneflU 
authorized  by  law.  When  so  specified  and  to 
the  extent  provided  In  an  appropriation  act, 
any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  and.  in  addition,  such  fees  as  shall 
be  collected  pursuant  to  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1051  et  seq.), 
may  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office, 
>121.461.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  such  additional  or  sup- 
plemenUl  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  In  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  3(a).  Section  41(b)  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  "25" 
and  Inserting  in  Its  place  "not  more  than 
50":  and  (2)  by  deleting  "50"  and  inserting 
In  iu  place  "100". 

(b)  Section  41(c)  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "25  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  Its  place  the 
phrase  ".  together  with  fees  collected  under 
subaection  (b)  of  this  section.  100  per 
centum". 

(c)  Section  41  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  as  subsection  (e), 
(f),  (g)  and  (h).  respectively:  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  sut>sectlon  (d): 

"(dKl)  The  Commissioner  may  accept  the 
payment  of  any  maintenance  fee  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  after  the 
six-month  grace  period  If  the  delay  In  pay- 
ment is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  to  have  been  unavoidable. 
The  Commissioner  may  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  surcharge  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
cepting payment  of  any  maintenance  fee 
after  the  six-month  grace  period.  If  the 
Commissioner  accepts  payment  of  a  mainte- 
nance fee  after  the  six-month  grace  period, 
the  patent  shall  be  considered  as  not  having 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  grace  period. 

(2)  No  patent,  the  term  of  which  has  been 
malnUined  as  a  result  of  the  acceptance  of 
a  payment  of  a  maintenance  fee  under  this 
subsection,  shall  abridge  or  affect  the  right 
of  any  person  or  his  successors  in  business 
who  made,  purchased  or  used  after  the  six- 
month  grace  period  but  prior  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  maintenance  fee  under  this  sub- 
section anything  protected  by  the  patent,  to 
continue  the  use  of.  or  to  sell  to  others  to  be 
used  or  sold,  the  specific  thing  so  made,  pur- 
chased or  used.  The  court  before  which 
such  matter  Is  In  question  may  provide  for 
the  continued  manufacture,  use  or  sale  of 
the  thing  made,  purchased  or  used  as  speci- 
fied, or  for  the  manufacture,  use  or  sale  of 
which  substantial  preparation  was  made 
after  the  six-month  grace  period  but  before 
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the  acceptance  of  a  maintenance  fee  under 
this  subsection,  and  It  may  also  provide  for 
the  continued  practice  of  any  process,  prac- 
ticed, or  for  the  practice  of  which  sutetan- 
tial  preparation  was  made,  after  the  six- 
month  grace  period  but  prior  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  maintenance  fee  under  this  sub- 
section, to  the  extent  and  under  such  terms 
as  the  court  deems  equitable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investments  made  or  business  com- 
menced after  the  six-month  grace  period 
but  t>efore  the  acceptance  of  a  maintenance 
fee  under  the  subsection." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  31  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1113),  is  amended  by  deleting  "50" 
and  inserting  In  Its  place  "100". 

(e)  Section  42(c)  of  title  35.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Pees  available  to  the  Commissioner 
under  section  31  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1113).  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  processing  of  trade- 
mark registrations  and  for  other  services 
and  materials  related  to  trademarks." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "not  more  than  fifteen":  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  the  phrase  "appointed  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  title"  immediately  after  the 
phrase  "examiners-ln-chief". 

Sec.  5.  Section  111  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Application  for  patent  shall  be  made,  or 
authorized  to  be  made,  by  the  inventor, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  in 
writing  to  the  Commissioner.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  include:  (Da  specification  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  112  of  this  title:  (2)  a 
drawing  as  prescribed  by  section  113  of  this 
title:  and  (3)  an  oath  by  the  applicant  as 
prescribed  by  section  115  of  this  title.  The 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  fee 
required  by  law.  The  fee  and  oath  may  be 
submitted  after  the  specification  and  any 
required  drawing  are  submitted,  within  such 
period  and  under  such  conditions,  including 
the  payment  uf  a  surcharge,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Upon  failure 
to  submit  the  fee  and  oath  within  such  pre- 
scribed period,  the  application  shall  be  re- 
garded as  abandoned,  unless  It  Is  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
the  delay  in  submitting  the  fee  and  oath 
was  unavoidable.  The  filing  date  of  an  appli- 
caton  shall  t>e  the  date  on  which  the  specifi- 
cation and  any  required  drawing  are  re- 
ceived in  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  " 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  116  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "Joint  inventors"  from  the  title  and 
inserting  in  \ts  place  "Inventors":  and  (2)  in 
the  third  paragraph,  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"a  person  Is  Joined  in  an  application  for 
patent  as  Joint  inventor  through  error,  or  a 
joint  inventor  is  not  Included  in  an  applica- 
tion through  error"  and  inserting  In  Its 
place  the  phrase  "through  error  a  person  is 
named  in  an  application  for  patent  as  the 
Inventor,  or  through  error  an  Inventor  is 
not  named  In  an  application". 

(b)  Section  256  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  256.  Correction  of  named  inventor 

"Whenever  through  error  a  person  is 
named  in  an  Issued  patent  as  the  inventor, 
or  through  error  an  Inventor  is  not  named 
In  an  issued  patent  and  such  error  arose 
without  any  deceptive  Intention  on  his  part, 
the  Commissioner  may.  on  application  of  all 
the  parties  and  assignees,  with  proof  of  the 
facts  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 


be   Imposed,   issue  a  certificate  correcting 
such  error." 

"The  error  of  omitting  Inventors  or 
naming  persons  who  are  not  Inventors  shall 
not  invalidate  the  patent  in  which  such 
error  occurred  If  It  can  be  corrected  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section.  The  court  t)efore 
which  such  matter  is  called  in  question  may 
order  correction  of  the  patent  on  notice  and 
hearing  of  all  parties  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  issue  a  certificate  ac- 
cordingly." 

Sec.  7.  Section  6  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph  (d) 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1058(a)). 
is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  "still ': 
and  (2)  by  inserting  the  phrase  'in  com- 
merce" immediately  after  the  word  "use". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1058(b)).  Is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  "still": 
and  (2)  by  inserting  the  phrase  "in  com- 
merce" Immediately  after  the  word  "use". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1063),  is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "a  veri- 
fied" and  inserting  in  Its  place  the  word 
"an":  (2)  by  adding  the  phrase  "when  re- 
quested prior  to  the  expiration  of  an  exten- 
sion" immediately  after  the  word  "cause": 
and  (3)  by  deleting  the  fourth  sentence. 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1064),  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  word  "verified". 

Sec.  10.  Section  IS  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1065),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "the  publi- 
cation" an  inserting  in  Its  place  the  word 
"registration  ". 

Sec.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  16  of 
the  Trademark  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1066),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Upon  petition  showing  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  Commissioner  may  declare 
that  an  interference  exists  when  application 
is  made  for  the  registration  of  a  mark  which 
so  resembles  a  mark  previously  registered 
by  another,  or  for  the  registration  of  which 
another  has  previously  made  application,  as 
to  be  likely  when  applied  to  the  goods  or 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  the  applicant  to  cause  confusion  or  mis- 
take or  to  deceive." 

Sec.  12.  Section  21  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "Day  for  taking  action  falling  on 
Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holiday"  from  the 
title  and  Inserting  In  its  place  the  phrase 
'Filing  date  and  day  for  taking  action"':  (2) 
by  inserting  the  following  as  subsection  (a): 
"(a)  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  any  paper  or  fee  required  to  be 
filed  in  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
will  be  considered  filed  in  the  Office  on  the 
date  on  which  It  was  deposited  with  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  or  would  have 
been  deposited  with  the  United  States 
PosUl  Service  but  for  postal  service  inter- 
ruptions or  emergencies  designated  by  the 
Commissioner.'": 

(3)  by  designating  the  existing  paragraph 
as  subsection  (b):  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  word  "federal "  In  sub- 
section (b),  as  designated  above,  immediate- 
ly after  the  word  "a"". 

Sec.  13.  Section  6(a)  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
word  "and"",  third  occurrence,  and  inserting 
in  lU  place  a  comma:  (2)  by  inserting  the 
phrase  ",  or  exchanges  of  Items  or  services' 
Immediately  after  the  word  •programs'":  and 
(3)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "or  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office "  immediately  after  the  word  'law"", 
second  occurrence. 

Sec.  14(a).  Section  115  of  Title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ( I )  deleting  the 
phrase  "shall  be"  and  inserting  In  its  place 
the  word  "is":  and  (2)  inserting  the  follow- 
ing immediately  after  the  phrase  "United 
SUtes".  third  occurrence:  "",  or  apostllle  of 
an  official  designated  by  a  foreign  country 
which,  by  treaty  or  convention,  accords  like 
effect  to  apostilles  of  designated  officials  In 
the  United  SUtes". 

(b)  Section  261  of  Title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended,  in  the  third  paragraph, 
by  inserting  the  following  immediately  after 
the  phrase  "United  SUtes",  third  occur- 
rence: ",  or  apostllle  of  an  official  designat- 
ed by  a  foreign  country  which,  by  treaty  or 
convention,  accords  like  effect  to  apostilles 
of  designated  officials  in  the  United  SUtes". 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1061).  Is  amend- 
ed by  (1)  deleting  the  phrase  "shall  be", 
first  occurrence,  and  Inserting  In  lU  place 
the  word  "Is":  and  (2)  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing Immediately  after  the  phrase  "United 
SUtes'",  third  occurrence:  ".  or  apostllle  of 
an  official  designated  by  a  foreign  country 
which,  by  treaty  or  convention,  accords  like 
effect  to  apostilles  of  designated  officials  in 
the  United  SUtes '". 

Sec.  15.  Section  13  of  title  35.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "(a)9" 
and  Inserting  In  lU  place  "(e)"'. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Sections  1-4,  7,  and  13-15  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Increased  percent- 
age recovery  of  Office  cost*  from  mainte- 
nance fees  In  section  3(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  patents  applied  for  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Until  mainte- 
nance fees  under  section  41(c)  of  this  title, 
as  amended  by  section  3(b)  of  this  Act.  are 
In  full  effect,  fees  under  section  41(b)  of  this 
title  for  the  processing  of  an  application  for 
a  patent,  other  than  for  a  design  patent, 
from  filing  through  disposition  by  issuance 
or  abandonment,  shall  recover  In  aggregate 
50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average  cost 
to  the  Office  of  such  processing. 

(b)  Sections  5,  6.  and  8-12  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  enactment. 
The  Secrttary  or  ComoxcE, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes  ".  together  with  a  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

This  proposed  bill  will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  revitalizing  the  United  SUtes  patent  and 
trademark  systems.  It  will  esUblish  the  user 
fees  necessary  to  achieve  this  Administra- 
tion "s  goals  of  accepuble  patent  and  trade- 
mark processing  times  in  the  1980s  and  a 
fully  automated  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  in  the  1990s. 

Today,  a  patent  applicant  must  wait  an 
average  of  almost  twenty-three  months  to 
receive  a  patent.  During  fiscal  year  1981, 
20.000  patent  applications  were  added  to  an 
already  unaccepUble  backlog,  bringing  the 
total  of  pending  applications  to  over 
200,000.  An  average  of  six  to  seven  percent 
of  the  estimated  24  million  documents  in 
the  patent  search  Tiles  are  missing  or  mis- 
filed,  and  the  percentage  is  higher  in  rapid- 
ly developing  fields. 
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The  trademark  operation  ts  equally  In 
need  of  improvement.  It  takes  nearly  two 
years  to  regUter  a  trademark,  about  twice  as 
long  as  it  should.  Last  year.  6.500  trademark 
applications  were  added  to  the  backlog, 
which  reached  a  record  high. 

This  Administration  has  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  but  realistic  course  of  action  to 
reverse  the  situation  and  give  the  country  a 
first-class  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  We 
plan  to  reach  an  average  patent  application 
pendency  time  of  eighteen  months  by  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  first  step  in  this  plan  Is  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  additional 
patent  examiners  needed  to  stem  the  totally 
unacceptable  growth  in  backlog. 

For  trademarks,  we  plan  by  fiscal  year 
1985  to  issue  an  examiner's  first  action  or 
ruling  on  registrability  in  three  months  and 
dispose  of  the  application  within  thirteen 
months. 

Our  other  major  goal  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  is  to  move  realistically 
toward  a  fully  automated  Office  by  the 
1990's.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
place  available  commercial  data  bases  in  the 
hands  of  examiners  and  in  the  Public 
Search  Room.  In  addition,  the  first  draft  of 
an  automation  study  mandated  by  section  9 
of  Public  Law  96-517  has  been  prepared  and 
distributed  widely  for  review  and  comment. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  important  goals 
under  current  fiscal  constraints,  we  are  rec- 
ommending in  the  enclosed  bill  that  user 
fees  be  increased  substantially  over  those 
currently  charged.  Specifically,  the  enclosed 
bill  would  amend  35  U.S.C.  41  and  15  US.C. 
1113  to  achieve  100  percent  cost  recovery 
for  patent  and  trademark  application  proc- 
essing. In  patents,  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
processing  would  be  recovered  by  filing  and 
issue  fees  and  50  percent  through  mainte- 
nance fees  paid  at  three  intervals  during  the 
seventeen -year  life  of  a  patent. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  patent  and  trademark  laws  to 
enhance  to  the  effectiveness  of  those  sys- 
tems in  serving  Industry  and  inventors. 
These  amendments  are  fully  explained  in 
the  enclosed  section-by-sectlon  analysis. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  the  enclosed 
bill  is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Balorigc. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  nec- 
essary expenses  of  the  Office.  For  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  this  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $68,086,000  plus  such  additional 
and  supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  any  increases  in  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  or  employee  benefits  which  may 
be  authorized  by  law.  In  addition,  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  1051  et  seq.).  will  aug- 
ment the  authorized  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  needed  to  conduct  the  op- 
erations of  the  Office  for  FY  1983.  The 
total  resources  for  the  Office  in  FY  1983, 
that  is.  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  plus  fees  collected  pursuant 
to  the  patent  and  trademark  laws,  which 
will  be  available  to  the  Office,  is  estimated 
to  be  $154,934,000.  Any  supplemental 
amounts  to  cover  increases  in  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
which  may  be  authorized  by  law  will  be  in 


addition  to.  and  will  therefore  increase,  that 
program  level.  Finally,  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  fees 
collected  under  Public  Law  96-517  will 
remain  available  without  any  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

Section  2.  This  section  provides  that,  not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  $121,461,000  and  such  additional 
or  supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
or  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law.  This  section  increases  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  by  $2.5  million  over  that  authorized 
in  Public  Law  97-35.  The  President  is  recom- 
mending a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  for  fiscal  year  1982  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  program  recommendations  included 
in  his  fiscal  year  1983  Budget. 

Section  3.  This  section  increases  the  per- 
centage of  pro  costs  recovered  from  patent 
and  trademark  fees.  The  full  costs  of  proc- 
essing applications  for  patents,  from  filing 
through  abandonment,  will  be  recovered 
through  a  combination  of  "front-end"  fees 
(filing  and  issuance)  and  maintenance  fees. 
The  front-end  fees,  other  than  for  design 
patents,  will  be  Increased  to  recover  not 
more  than  50%  of  the  processing  costs.  In  15 
years,  the  remainder  of  the  processing  costs 
necessary  to  achieve  full  recovery  of  such 
costs  will  be  recovered  through  maintenance 
fees.  However,  until  maintenance  fees  are  in 
full  effect,  front-end  fees  for  other  than 
design  patent  applications  will  recover  In  ag- 
gregate 50%  of  Office  processing  costs. 
Aiter  maintenance  fees  are  In  full  effect, 
the  Commissioner  may  adjust  fees  so  that 
maintenance  fees  recover  more  than  50%  of 
Office  costs,  while  front-end  fees,  according- 
ly, recover  less  than  50%  of  Office  costs. 
Fees  for  processing  design  patents,  which 
would  remain  front-end  fees,  will  be  in- 
creased to  recover  100%  of  Office  costs. 
Trademark  fees  will  be  Increased  to  recover 
100%  of  Office  costs,  but  these  revenues 
may  be  used  only  to  carry  out  activities  of 
the  trademark  registration  process. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  inequitable  loss  of 
patent  rights,  the  Commissioner  is  given  the 
authority  to  accept  payment  of  any  mainte- 
nance fee  after  the  six-month  grace  period 
if  it  Is  established  that  the  delay  in  payment 
was  unavoidable.  It  Is  intended  that  the 
Commission  will  issue  regulations  establish- 
ing guidelines  for  acceptance  of  late  pay- 
ment. Aiter  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
perl(xl  of  time,  the  patentee  would  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof  that  the  delay  was 
unavoidable.  A  surcharge  may  be  imposed 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  precondition  to 
acceptance  of  a  late  fee.  This  surcharge  may 
be  in  addition  to  any  surcharge  imposed  for 
payment  during  the  grace  period. 

A  provision  is  included  to  protect  the 
rights  of  one  who  began  using  or  who  took 
steps  to  begin  use  of  a  patent  which  expired 
for  failure  to  pay  a  maintenance  fee  and 
which  was  subsequently  reestablished  by  ac- 
ceptance of  the  late  payment.  The  interven- 
ing rights  provision  in  section  41(d)<l)  is 
similar  to  the  intervening  rights  provision  in 
35  U.S.C.  252  concerning  reissued  patents. 

A  provision  is  inserted  In  section  42(c)  of 
title  35  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  trade- 
mark fees  collected  are  used  to  fund  pro- 
grams for  the  processing  of  trademark  regis- 
trations and  not  the  processing  of  patent 
applications. 

Section  4.  Section  3  of  title  35  is  amended 
by  deleting  specific  reference  to  the  number 


of  examiners-in-chief  in  the  first  sentence. 
Elimination  of  the  upper  limit  on  the 
number  of  permanent  members  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals  would  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  filling  most  of  lu  personnel 
needs,  thereby  avoiding  an  excess  of  exam- 
iner details.  The  authority  to  appoint  acting 
examiners- in-chief,  however,  is  maintained 
in  order  that  temporary  fluctuations  in  the 
workload  of  the  Board  may  be  accommcxlat- 
ed. 

Section  5.  Under  revised  section  111  of 
title  35.  the  filing  date  of  an  application 
would  be  that  on  which  the  specification 
and  drawings  are  received  by  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  The  oath  and  filing  fee 
could  be  submitted  at  such  later  time  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner,  without  any 
loss  of  the  original  filing  date.  Under  the 
amendment,  an  applicant  could  either  file 
the  oath  (including  the  applicant's  signa- 
ture) and  fee  together  with  an  application 
or  submit  them  at  a  later  time  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner.  The  Commis- 
sioner would  normally  set  this  time  period 
to  expire  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  examination  process  of  the  application 
in  question,  as  it  could  be  useful  for  the  ex- 
aminer to  be  able  to  rely  on  certain  aver- 
ments made  in  the  oath  or  declaration.  The 
section  would  also  authorize  the  imposition 
of  a  surcharge  as  a  condition  for  accepting 
payment  of  the  oath  or  filing  fee  after  the 
filing  date  of  the  application.  Since  an  ap- 
plication filed  without  the  oath  would  not 
be  signed  or  "made "  by  the  applicant,  the 
amendment  permits  an  attorney  or  agent, 
authorized  by  the  applicant,  to  submit  an 
application  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
filing  date. 

Should  the  applicant,  however,  fail  to  file 
the  oath  or  pay  the  filing  fee  within  the 
time  limits  set  by  the  Commissioner,  the  ap- 
plication would  be  regarded  as  having  been 
abandoned.  The  requirements  for  reviving 
an  abandoned  application  would  t>e  the 
same  as  those  which  have  to  be  met  in  con- 
nection with  abandoned  applications  under 
section  133  of  title  35. 

Section  6.  The  third  paragraph  of  section 
116  of  title  35  is  amended  to  enlarge  the 
possibilities  for  correcting  misnamed  inven- 
tive entities.  As  a  consequence,  correction 
would  be  permitted  also  in  cases  where  the 
person  originally  named  as  Inventor  was  in 
fact  not  the  Inventor  of  the  subject  matter 
contained  in  the  application.  If  such  error 
occurred  without  any  deceptive  Intention  on 
the  part  of  the  true  Inventor,  the  Commis- 
sioner would  have  the  authority  to  substi- 
tute the  true  inventor  for  the  erroneously 
named  person.  Although  probably  rarer,  in- 
stances such  as  changes  from  a  mistakenly 
identified  sole  Inventor  to  different,  but 
actual.  Joint  inventors,  conversions  from  er- 
roneously identified  Joint  inventors  to  dif- 
ferent but  actual  Joint  inventors,  and  con- 
versions from  erroneously  identified  Joint 
inventors  to  a  different,  but  actual,  sole  in- 
ventor would  also  be  permitted.  In  each  in- 
stance, however,  the  Commissioner  must  be 
assured  of  the  presence  of  innocent  error, 
without  deceptive  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  true  inventor  or  inventors,  before  per- 
mitting a  substitution  of  a  true  Inventor's 
name. 

Section  256  of  title  35,  which  is  a  compan- 
ion to  section  116,  would  be  amended  to 
similarly  enlarge  the  possibilities  for  correc- 
tion of  misnamed  inventors  In  issued  pat- 
ents. 

Section  7.  Section  6(d)  of  title  35,  which 
provides  for  the  allocation  of  appropriated 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  funds  to  the 
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Department  of  State  for  payment  of  United 
SUtes  financial  obligations  under  the 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty,  is  deleted.  The 
Department  of  State  has  traditionally  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  financial  obliga- 
tions for  international  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  adheres. 

Section  8.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  Is  amended  to  clarify  that  the  continued 
use  required  to  be  shown  in  the  sixth  year 
be  use  "in  commerce  ".  Although  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  that  omission  of  the  words 
"in  commerce"  may  have  l)een  inadvertent 
in  the  1946  Act.  this  section  has  been  inter- 
preted so  that  use  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
use  in  Intrastate  commerce.  Is  sufficient. 
Such  interpretation  is  fundamentally  in 
conflict  with  other  requirements  of  the  Act. 
Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  is  also  amended  to 
clarify  that  the  continued  use  required  to  be 
shown  in  the  sixth  year  be  use  "in  com- 
merce" for  registrations  published  under 
section  12(c)  of  the  Act.  (This  pertains  to 
registrations  issued  under  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1881  and  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905). 

The  word  "stin"  has  been  deleted  from 
sections  8(a)  and  8(b).  Thus,  the  owner  of  a 
registration  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  foreign 
registration  under  the  provisions  of  section 
44(e)  of  the  Act  will  have  to  submit  an  affi- 
davit to  the  effect  that  the  mark  is  In  use  in 
conunerce.  Since  the  mark  need  not  be  used 
In  commerce  when  it  is  registered,  the  regis- 
trant cannot  be  required  to  state  that  it  is 
■■still  ■  In  such  use. 
'  Section  9.  Section  13  of  the  Trademark 
Act  is  amended  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  an  opposition  be  verified.  The  sentence 
which  allowed  an  unverified  application  to 
be  verified  at  a  later  date  has  been  deleted. 
In  addition,  a  phrase  has  been  added  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  subsequent  extension 
of  time  to  file  an  opposition,  beyond  the 
first  extension,  must  be  requested  before 
the  end  of  the  preceding  extension. 

Section  14  of  the  Trademark  Act  would 
also  t>e  amended  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  a  petition  to  cancel  a  registration  be 
verified 

Section  10.  Section  15  of  the  Trademark 
Act  is  amended  to  change  the  term  ■'the 
publication "  to  ■registration"  in  the  first 
sentence.  This  change  makes  the  date  of 
registration  rather  than  the  date  of  publica- 
tion the  crucial  date  for  purposes  of  incon- 
testability. It  will  also  make  section  15  con- 
sistent with  sections  22  and  33  of  the  Act. 

Section  11.  Section  16  of  the  Trademark 
Act  is  amended  to  limit  the  declaration  of 
interferences  to  those  situations  where  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Commissioner  shows  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  exist.  Unless  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  exist,  the  rights 
of  the  parties  can  be  determined  adequately 
by  the  existing  opposition  and  cancellation 
procedures.  Additionally,  if  an  interference 
is  declared  between  an  application  and  a 
registration  and  the  applicant  wins,  a  can- 
cellation must  still  t>e  Initiated  against  the 
registration. 

Section  12.  A  new  subsection  (a)  has  been 
added  to  section  21  of  title  35  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks to  give  as  the  filing  date  of  any  paper 
or  fee  which  is  required  to  be  filed  In  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  the  date  on 
which  the  paper  or  fee  was  deposited  with 
the  United  States  Postal  Service.  The  Com- 
missioner may  also  give  as  the  filing  date  of 
any  paper  or  fee  which  was  required  to  be 
filed  in  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
the  date  it  would  have  been  deposited  with 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  but  for 
postal  service  Interruptions  or  emergencies 


which  the  Commissioner  designates.  The  re- 
quirements governing  whether  any  given 
paper  or  fee  may  l)e  given  the  filing  date  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was,  or  would  have 
been,  deposited  with  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  will  be  set  forth  in  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  21(b)  of  title  35  Is  identical  to  ex- 
isting section  21  with  two  minor  amend- 
ments. The  word  federal "  has  been  insert- 
ed before  the  phrase  "holiday  within  the 
District  of  Columbia "  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  the  holiday. 

Section  13.  This  section  clarifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  in  section  6(a) 
of  title  35  to  enter  into  a  wide  range  of  coop- 
erative agreements  concerning  the  patent 
and  trademark  laws  or  the  administration  of 
the  I»atent  and  Trademark  Office.  These 
agreements  are  in  addition  to  the  exchange 
of  publications  authorized  in  35  U.S.C.  11(b) 
and  12.  These  cooperative  agreements  may 
take  the  form  of  studies,  programs,  ex- 
changes, and  other  similar  ventures.  Thus, 
the  PTO  could,  for  example,  exchange 
patent  copies,  non-patent  literature,  tapes, 
or  services  in  return  for  goods  or  services  of 
value  to  the  PTO. 

Section  14.  The  amendments  of  35  U.S.C. 
1 15  and  Section  1 1  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  recognize  the  Hague  "Convention 
Abolishing  the  Requirement  of  Legalization 
for  Foreign  Public  Documents'  which  en- 
tered into  force  in  the  United  States  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  1981.  The  Convention  abolishes 
the  requirement  of  diplomatic  or  consular 
legalization  for  foreign  public  documents 
among  countries  adhering  to  the  Conven- 
tion. 

For  documents  from  all  other  countries, 
diplomatic  or  consular  legalization  will  still 
be  required. 

The  amendment  of  35  U.S.C.  261  is  intend- 
ed to  give  affirmative  effect  to  acknowledg- 
ments executed  pursuant  to  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

Section  15.  This  section  corrects  an  incor- 
rect citation.  Public  Law  96-517  amended 
section  41  of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  in 
a  way  which  eliminated  35  U.S.C.  S  41(a)(9). 
Unfortunately,  section  13  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  was  not  amended  accordingly 
by  P.L.  96-517.  This  section  corrects  that 
oversight. 

Section  16.  Section  16  specifies  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  Act.  Increased  filing  fees 
resulting  from  the  increased  percentage  re- 
covery of  Office  costs  will  apply  to  all  appli- 
cations applied  for  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Increased  issue  fees 
will  apply  to  applications  on  file  in  the 
Office  on  such  date.  Increased  maintenance 
fees  shall  only  apply  to  applications  filed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Until  the 
maintenance  fees  prescribed  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  are  in  full  effect,  front-end  fees  for 
other  than  design  patent  applications  must 
recover  In  aggregate  50%  of  Office  process- 
ing costs.  After  maintenance  fees  are  in  full 
effect,  the  Commissioner  may  adjust  fees  so 
that  maintenance  fees  recover  more  than 
50%  of  Office  costs,  while  front-end  fees,  ac- 
cordingly, recover  less  than  50%  of  Office 
costs. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  a  de- 
duction for  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  illegal  sale  of 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  ASSOCIATED  WITH  SALE  OP 
ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  President, 
incredible  though  it  may  seem,  drug 
traffickers  are  now  permitted  by  cur- 
rent tax  law.  as  interpreted  by  the  Tax 
Court  to  deduct  from  their  income 
taxes  all  expenses  incurred  in  illegal 
drug  transactions. 

These  tax  breaks  for  lawbreakers 
should  immediately  be  repealed,  in  my 
opinion.  Today  I  am  introducing  such 
legislation,  and  I  urge  on  behalf  of 
every  American  taxpayer,  that  this 
legislation  should  quickly  be  enacted. 

This  issue  came  to  my  attention  by  a 
incredulous  taxpayer  who  read  a  U.S. 
Tax  Court  ruling  last  October  that  al- 
lowed a  dealer  of  cocaine,  marihuana, 
and  amphetamines  to  deduct  expenses 
incurred  in  his  drug  business.  This 
ruling  is  nothing  short  of  bizarre. 

The  case  involved  a  taxpayer  who 
filed  an  income  tax  return  reporting 
$105,300  as  the  cost  of  amphetamines, 
cocaine,  and  marihuana  sold  during 
the  year.  The  taxpayer  also  claimed 
deductions  for  telephone,  transporta- 
tion, packaging,  and  apartment  rent— 
all  incurred  as  part  of  his  drug  sale 
business  which  he  operated  at  least 
partially  from  home. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  disal- 
lowed the  deductions,  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  goods  sold. 

The  Tax  Court,  in  a  letter  ruling,  re- 
versed the  IRS  position,  in  part  saying 
"the  taxpayer's  automobile,  packag- 
ing, and  telephone  expenses  were  all 
deductible  as  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  m  connection  with 
his  business." 

If  that  is  what  the  law  says,  it  is 
clearly  not  what  Congress  meant.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
clear  up  any  confusion  that  now  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  our  judicial  system 
about  tax  treatment  of  illegal  drug 
traffic  and  legitimate  business.  In  the 
future.  I  do  not  want  any  court  to  be 
similarly  mistaken  that  Congress  in- 
tended such  drug  related  deductions  to 
be  honored. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
straightforward.  Tax  deductions  will 
not  be  provided  to  any  taxpayer  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  or  business  associated 
with  the  sale  of  illegal  substances,  as 
defined  in  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  The  effect  of 
this  bill  is  to  make  sure  a  stiff  tax  is 
paid  on  any  Income  earned  through  il- 
licit drug  activity. 

This  bill  also  underscores  that  there 
are  countless  tax  loopholes  in  current 
law  thought  ought  t©  be  closed,  and 
fast. 

I  urge  quick  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  court  case  that  precipitat- 
ed this  legislation,  as  written  by  Com- 
merce Clearing  House,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

7M5DP(M>— yc/7rev  Edmonson,  a/k/a  Je/f 
Edmonton  v.  Commissioner,  CCH  Dec. 
38.379<M):  Dkt.  4586-76,  October  26.  1981.  T. 
C.  Memo.  1981-623.  opinion  by  Judge  Goffe. 
(Appealable,  barring  stipulation  to  the  con- 
trary, to  CA-8.— CCH.) 

Code  Sees.  61.  162  and  6651 

Gross  income:  Cost  of  goods  sold:  Illegal 
drug  business:  Business  expenses:  Business 
use  of  apartment:  Additions  to  tax:  Failure 
to  timely  file.— The  Commissioner  improp- 
erly disallowed  portions  of  the  taxpayer's 
cost  of  goods  sold  in  his  illegal  drug  busi- 
ness. The  record  as  a  whole  supported  the 
cost  of  goods  sold  claimed  by  the  taxpayer 
on  his  return.  The  taxpayer  was  also  enti- 
tled to  deduct  one-third  of  his  rental  ex- 
pense on  his  apartment  because  he  made 
substantial  use  of  the  apartment  in  his  drug 
business.  Finally,  the  taxpayer  was  liable 
for  an  addition  to  tax  for  failure  to  timely 
file  his  return. 

During  the  1974  taxable  year,  the  taxpay- 
er was  self-employed  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  selling  amphetamines,  cocaine,  and 
marijuana.  The  taxpayer  received  various 
amounts  of  the  above  drugs  on  consignment 
during  the  taxable  year,  but  kept  no  records 
of  those  transactions.  On  his  1974  return, 
the  taxpayer  reported  that  his  cost  of  goods 
sold  for  those  products  was  $105,300.  During 
the  year,  the  taxpayer  also  incurred  various 
expenses  in  his  business,  including  tele- 
phone expenses,  automobile  expenses,  pack- 
aging expenses  and  rent  for  his  apartment, 
which  was  his  only  place  of  business.  The 
Commissioner  disallowed  all  of  these  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  disallowing  a  portion  of 
the  taxpayer's  claimed  cost  of  goods  sold. 

The  amount  claimed  by  the  taxpayer  as 
cost  of  goods  sold  was  upheld.  The  nature  of 
the  taxpayer's  role  in  the  drug  market,  to- 
gether with  his  appearance  and  candor  at 
trial,  caused  the  court  to  believe  that  his  re- 
construction of  income  from  his  illegal  ac- 
tivities was  candid  and  honest.  The  taxpay- 
er was  also  entitled  to  deduct  one  third  of 
his  rental  expense  on  his  apartment  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense. 
The  taxpayer  made  substantial  use  of  his 
apartment  in  his  drug  business  as  that  was 
his  only  place  of  business.  The  taxpayer's 
automobile,  packaging  and  telephone  ex- 
penses were  all  deductible  as  ordinar>  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  his  business. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner's  determina- 
tion that  the  taxpayer  was  liable  for  an  ad- 
dition to  tax  for  failure  to  timely  file  was 
sustained.  The  taxpayer  made  no  effort  to 
show  that  his  failure  to  timely  file  was  due 
to  reasonable  cause.  Back  references: 
1652.0771.  1382.51  and  5524.48.« 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
standards  used  for  determining  wheth- 
er individuals  are  not  employees  for 
purposes  of  the  employment  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INDEPSlfDEirr  COHTRACTOR  TAX  STATUS 
CLARinCATIOIf  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  clear  guidelines  for  classifying 
workers  as  employees  or  independent 
contractors.  It  is  essential  that  such 
guidelines  be  established  so  that  work- 


ers and  those  for  whom  they  provide 
services  understand  their  respective 
obligations  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Independent  contractors  are 
an  important  part  of  our  economy  and 
play  a  key  role  in  individual  entrepre- 
neurship  in  small  business. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  IRS 
has  taken  the  position  that  many  indi- 
viduals who  considered  themselves  to 
be  independent  contractors  should  be 
treated  as  employees.  Toward  that 
end.  the  IRS  hats  attempted  to  reclas- 
sify particular  categories  of  persons  as 
employees.  As  a  result  of  these  at- 
tempted reclassifications,  the  recipient 
of  the  worker's  services  would  have 
become  liable,  retroactively,  for  a  vari- 
ety of  employment  taxes. 

In  1978.  in  response  to  growing  criti- 
cism. Congress  imposed  a  moratorium 
on  certain  reclassifications  by  the  IRS 
to  allow  the  Congress  time  to  study 
the  issue.  This  moratorium,  which  was 
at  one  time  scheduled  to  end  on  De- 
cember 31,  1980,  now  expires  on  June 
30.  1982.  With  that  deadline  rapidly 
approaching,  the  Congress  must  ad- 
dress the  employee-independent  con- 
tractor classification  issue  in  the  near 
future. 

As  in  other  areas  of  taxation,  if  the 
classification  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween worker  and  payor  can  be  made 
by  taxpayers  with  ease  and  certainty, 
there  will  be  more  equitable  treatment 
of  all  taxpayers  who  are  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. There  will  also  be  greater 
taxpayer  compliance.  My  bill,  which  is 
similar  to  H.R.  4531.  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Conable. 
would  provide  a  method  by  which  tax- 
payers may  determine  with  certainty 
whether  they  will  be  treated  as  inde- 
pendent contractors. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  does  not  directly 
deal  with  classification  of  licensed  pro- 
fessionals such  as  emergency  room 
physicians.  Attention  will  have  to  be 
given  to  this  problem.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  can  deal  with  this  issue 
in  a  forthright  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2213 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE:    AMENDMENT   Of    l»S4 
CODE 

(a)  Short  title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Independent  Contractor  Tax  SUtus 
Clarification  Act  of  1982  ". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


SEC  I.  ALTER.NATIVE  STANDARDS  FOR  DETERMIN- 
INC  FOR  Pt'RPOSES  OF  EMPMIYMENT 
TAXF.S  WHETHER  INDIVIMALS  ARE 
NOTEMPU)VF,i:S. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  25  (relating  to 
general  provisions  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

~SE('.  UM.  ALTERNATIVE  STANDARDS  FOR  DETER- 
MINING FOR  Pt  RPUSES  OF  EMPU>V- 
MEVr  TAXES  WHETHER  INDIVIDIALS 
ARE  NOT  EMPLOYEES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  solely  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle  (other  than  chap- 
ter 22)  and  chapter  2.  If  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  are  met  with  respect 
to  service  performed  by  any  individual- 

"(1)  such  service  shall  be  treated  as  being 
performed  by  an  individual  who  is  not  an 
employee,  and 

"(2)  the  service- recipient  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  employer  with  respect  to  such 
service. 

"(b)  Requirements —For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  met  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed by  any  individual  if— 

"(1)  Control  or  hours  worked.— The  in- 
dividual controls  the  aggregate  number  of 
hours  worked  and  substantially  all  of  the 
scheduling  of  the  hours  worked. 

"(2)  Place  op  business.- The  individual 
does  not  maintain  a  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or,  if  he  does  so,  his  principal  place  of 
business  In  not  provided  by  the  service- 
recipient,  or,  if  it  is  so  provided,  the  indi- 
vidual pajrs  the  service-recipient  rent  there- 
for. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  in- 
dividual shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  a  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  If  he  does  not  per- 
form substantially  all  the  service  at  a  single 
fixed  location 

"(3)  Investment  or  income  pluctuatioii.— 

"(A)  The  individual  has  a  substantial  in- 
vestment In  assets  used  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  the  service,  or 

"(B)  The  individual  risks  income  fluctua- 
tions because  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
remuneration  (whether  or  not  paid  in  cash) 
for  the  performance  of  the  service  Is  direct- 
ly related  to  sales  or  other  output  (which 
term  includes  the  performance  of  services) 
rather  than  to  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "other  output "  does  not  Include  piece- 
work. 

"(4)  Written  contract  and  notice  op  tax 
responsibilities.— 

"(A)  The  individual  performs  the  service 
pursuant  to  a  written  contract  between  the 
Individual  and  the  service-recipient— 

"(1)  which  was  entered  into  before  the  per- 
formance of  the  service,  and 

"(11)  which  provides  that  the  individual 
will  not  be  treated  as  an  employee  with  re- 
spect to  such  service— 

"(I)  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and 
Income  tax  withholding,  and 

"(II)  for  purposes  of  the  employee  benefit 
provisions  specified  in  subsection  (e>(2):  and 

"(B)  The  Individual  is  provided  (in  such 
contract  or  at  the  time  such  contract  is  exe- 
cuted) written  notice  which  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  individual  understands  his 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  Federal  self-employment  and  Income 
taxes. 

""(5)  Filing  op  required  returns.— The 
service-recipient  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  6041A  in  respect  of  such  service  at 
the  times  prescribed  therefor  (Including  ex- 
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tensions  thereof)  unless  the  failure  to  meet 
such  requirements  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect, 
"(c)  Depinitions  and  Special  Rules.— 
"(1)  Service-recipient.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  service-recipient' 
means  the  person  for  whom  the  service  is 
performed. 

"(2)  Section  not  to  apply  to  certain  in- 
dividuals.—This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
an  Individual  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  3121(d)  (relating  to  certain  agent- 
drivers,  commission-drivers,  full-time  life  in- 
surance salemen,  homeworkers.  and  travel- 
ing or  city  salemen).  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  determination  of 
whether  an  individual  is  described  in  such 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  such  individual  Is  also  de- 
crlbed  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 

3121(d).  

"(3)  Special  rule  por  contracts  entered 

INTO  BEPORE  JUNE  30.    1»8J.— With  respCCt  tO 

contracts  entered  Into  before  June  30.  1982, 
subparagraph  (b)(4)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  such  contract  clear- 
ly indicates  that  the  individual  is  not  an  em- 
ployee (either  by  specifying  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  an  independent  contractor  or  oth- 
erwise), provided  that  the  type  of  notice  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (bK4HB)  Is  given 
before  August  31,  1982. 

"(4)  OoVERNlfENT  REGULATION  AND  COORDI- 
NATION OP  PERFORMANCE  OF  SERVICE.— Con- 
formance with  government  regulatory  re- 
quirements, operating  procedures  and  speci- 
fications of  the  service-recipient  pursuant  to 
contract,  or  coordination  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service  imposed  by  persons 
other  than  the  service-recipient  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  determination  of  whether 
the  individual  meets  the  requlremente  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(5)  SUBSTANTIAL  INVESTMENT  IN  ASSETS.— 

The  individual  snaii  be  deemed  to  have  a 
substantial  Investment  in  assets  under  sub- 
paragraph (bK3)(A)  of  this  section  If  the  in- 
dividual furnishes  the  asset  or  assets  cus- 
tomarily us#»d  In  the  performance  of  the 
service  and  Is  entitled  to  an  allowance  for 
depreciation  under  section  167  or  an  invest- 
ment credit  under  section  38  with  respect  to 
such  asset  or  assets,  or  Is  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction under  section  162(a)(3)  provided  the 
property  has  a  useful  life  of  3  years  or 
longer. 

"(d)  No.  INPKRXNCE  Where  Standards  Are 
Not  Met.— If  not  all  of  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  are  met  with  respect  to  any 
service— 

"(1)  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  infer  that  the  service  Is  performed 
by  an  employee  or  that  the  service-recipient 
is  an  employer,  and 

"(2)  any  determination  of  such  an  issue 
shall  be  made  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"(e)  Relationship  to  Other  Provisions 
OP  Law.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  fact  that  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  are  met  with 
respect  to  service  performed  by  an  Individ- 
ual— 

'"(A)  shall  not  be  construed  to  infer  that, 
for  purposes  of  any  provision  of  law  other 
than  chapters  2,  21.  23.  and  24,  the  service  is 
not  performed  by  an  employee  or  the  serv- 
ice-recipient is  not  an  employer,  and 

"(B)  any  determination  of  such  an  issue 
shall  be  made  as  If  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"(2)  Individual  not  entitled  to  exclu- 
sion FOR  CERTAIN  BENEFITS.— If  all  of  the  re- 


quirements of  subsection  (b)  are  met  with 
respect  to  service  performed  by  an  individ- 
ual such  individual  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  employee  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
provisions  of— 

"(A)  section  79  with  respect  to  group-term 
life  Insurance  purchased  for  employees, 

"(B)  section  101(b)  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees' death  benefits, 

"(C)  sections  104,  105,  and  106  with  re- 
spect to  accident  and  health  Insurance  or 
accident  and  health  plans, 

"(D)  section  120  with  respect  to  group 
legal  service  plans, 

"(E)  section  127  with  respect  to  education- 
al assistance  programs,  and 

"(F)  subtitle  A  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions to  or  under  a  stock  bonus,  pension, 
profit  sharing,  or  annuity  plan  and  with  re- 
spect to  distributions  under  such  a  plan,  or 
by  a  trust  forming  part  of  such  a  plan. 
Subparagraph  (F)  shall  not  apply  to  Individ- 
uals treated  as  employees  under  section 
401(cKl)  (relating  to  self-employed  individ- 
uals)." 

(b)  Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act.— 
Section  210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Alternative  Standards  for  Determining 
Whether  Individuals  Are  Not  Employees 
"(p)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  rules  of  section  3508  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  apply 
and  any  reference  In  such  section  to  chapter 
2  or  21  of  such  Code  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude a  reference  to  this  title." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  25  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  3508.  Alternative  standards  for  deter- 
mining for  purposes  of  employ- 
ment taxes  whether  individuals 
are  not  employees." 


8KC  y  INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PAY- 
MENTS TO  INDEPENDENT  CONTRAC- 
TORS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  B  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to 
Information  concerning  transactions  with 
other  persons)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  8041  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  WMIA.  RETURNS  REGARDING  PAYMENTS  TO 
INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTORS. 

"(a)  Payment  of  $600  or  More.— If— 

"(1)  any  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness pays  in  the  course  of  such  trade  or 
business  during  any  calendar  year  remu- 
neration to  any  Individual  for  services  per- 
formed by  such  Individual  as  an  independ- 
ent contractor,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  of  such  remuneration 
paid  to  such  individual  during  such  calendar 
year  is  $600  or  more. 

then  such  person  shall  make  a  return,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  setting  forth  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  payments  and  the 
name,  address,  and  identification  number  of 
the  recipient  of  such  payments. 

"(b)  Services  Performed  as  an  Independ- 
ent Contractor.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, services  shall  be  treated  as  performed 
by  an  Individual  as  an  independent  contrac- 
tor if  a  statement  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices is  not  required  to  be  furnished  under 
section  6051,  6052.  or  6053. 

"(c)  Applications  to  Governmental 
Units.— In  the  case  of  any  payment  by  the 
United  SUtes.  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or 


more  of  the  foregoing,  any  return  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  officer  or 
employee  having  control  of  the  payment  or 
appropriately  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  return. 

(d)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Furnished.— Every  person  making  a 
return  under  subsection  (a)  shall  furnish  to 
each  individual  whose  name  is  set  forth  in 
such  return  a  written  statement  showing— 

"(l)  the  name,  address,  and  Identification 
number  of  the  person  making  such  return, 
and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to 
the  individual  as  shown  on  such  return. 
The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
individual  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made. 

"(e)  Recipient  To  Furnish  Name.  Ad- 
dress. AND  Identification  Number.— When 
necessary  to  make  effective  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  name,  address,  and  iden- 
tification number  of  the  recipient  of  the 
payment  shall  be  furnished  upon  demand  of 
the  person  making  the  payment." 

(b)  Penalties.— Section  6652  (relating  to 
failure  to  file  certain  information  returns, 
registration  statements,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (1) 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(g)  Returns  and  Statements  Relating  to 
Payments  or  Sales  to  Independent  Con- 
tractors.—In  the  case  of  each  failure— 

"(1)  to  make  the  return  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  604 lA  with  respect  to 
any  individual,  or 

"(2)  to  furnish  a  statement  required  under 
section  6041A(d)  to  any  Individual, 
on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing),  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect,  there  shall  be  paid  (on  notice  and 
demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  Ux)  by  the  person  failing  to  so 
make  the  return  or  furnish  the  sUtement. 
$10  for  each  such  failure,  but  the  total 
amount  imposed  under  this  subsection  on 
any  person  for  all  such  failures  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000. 
"(h)  Denial  of  Deduction  Where  Second 

OR  SUBSEQtTENT  FAILURE.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If— 

"(A)  but  for  this  subsection,  an  amount 
would  be  Imposed  under  subsection  (g)  with 
respect  to  any  person  for  a  calendar  year, 
and 

"(B)  an  amount  was  Imposed  under  sub- 
section (g)  (before  the  date  prescribed  for 
filing  the  return  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6041A  for  such  calendar  year) 
with  respect  to  such  person  for  a  prior  cal- 
endar year. 

then  there  shall  be  paid  (on  notice  and 
demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  tax)  by  such  person  an  amount 
equal  to  the  additional  liability  for  ux 
which  would  arise  under  chaper  1  if  there 
were  disallowed  all  deductions  under  section 
162  for  payments  with  respect  to  which 
there  was  a  failure  described  in  subsection 
(g)  for  the  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Penalty  in  lieu  of  subsection  lo 
PENALTY.- The  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  shall  be  imposed  for  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  a  person  only  if  it  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  for  such  person  for  such  year,  and 
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"(B)  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  imposition  of 
any  amount  under  subsection  (g)  with  re- 
spect to  such  person  for  such  year." 

(c)  Tbchnical  Amendment.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  6041  (relating  to  information  at 
source)  is  Eunended  by  inserting  "6041A(a)" 
before  ■•6042(aXl).  6044(a)(1)". 

(d)  CuEHicAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
6041  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6041  A.  Returns  regarding  payments  to 
independent  contractors." 

SEC.  4.  PETITION  TO  TAX  COURT:  DEFICIENCY  PRO- 
CEDURES MADE  APPLICABLE. 

(a)  Definition  or  Deficiency. —Section 
6211(a)  (relating  to  definition  of  a  deficien- 
cy) is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  "and  excise  taxes  im- 
posed by  chapters  41,  42,  43,  and  44"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "excise  taxes  im- 
posed by  chapters  41.  42.  43.  and  44.  and  em- 
ployment taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  C  (other 
than  chapter  22)  on  account  of  a  reclassifi- 
cation of  an  individual  who  had  been  treat- 
ed as  not  being  an  employee  by  a  taxpayer," 
and 

(2)  by  striliing  out  "subtitle  A  or  B"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle  A,  B,  or  C 
(other  than  chapter  22)  on  account  of  a  re- 
classification of  an  individual  who  had  been 
treated  as  not  being  an  employee  by  a  tax- 
payer," and 

(b)  Further  Deficiency  Letters.— Section 
6212(c)(1)  (relating  to  further  deficiency  let- 
ters restricted)  is  amended  by  inserting  "of 
employment  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  C 
(other  than  chapter  22)  on  account  of  a  re- 
classification of  an  individual  who  had  been 
treated  as  not  being  an  employee  by  a  tax- 
payer." after  "of  estate  tax  in  respect  of  the 
taxable  estate  of  the  same  decedent." 

(c)  Technical.  CoNroRMiNC.  and  Clerical 
Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  6161(b)  (relating  to  the 
amount  determined  as  deficiency  when 
granting  an  extension  of  time)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "chapter  1.  12"  wherever 
it  appears  "21,  23.  24,  25". 

(2)  Section  6201(d)  (relating  to  deficiency 
proceedings)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  certain  excise  taxes."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  certain  employment  and 
excise  taxes." 

(3)  Section  6211(b)(2)  (relating  to  the 
term  "rebate")  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subtitle  A  or  B "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subtitle  A.  B.  or  C  (other  than  chapter 
22)  on  account  of  a  reclassification  of  an  in- 
dividual who  had  been  treated  as  not  being 
an  employee  by  a  taxpayer." 

(4)  Section  6212(a)  (relating  to  notice  of 
deficiency)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
title A  or  B"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•subtitle  A.  B,  or  C  (other  than  chapter  22) 
on  account  of  a  reclassification  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  treated  as  not  being  an 
employee  by  a  taxpayer,". 

(5)  Section  6212(b)(1)  (relating  to  address 
for  notice  of  deficiency)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  title  thereof 
"Income  and  giit  taxes"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  "Income,  cirr  and  employment 

TAXES." 

(B)  by  inserting  "chapter  21.  chapter  23. 
chapter  24.  chapter  25."  after  "chapter  12." 

(C)  by  inserting  "chapter  21.  chapter  23. 
chapter  24.  chapter  25."  after  "chapter  12." 
the  last  place  it  appears. 

(6)  Section  6213(a)  (relating  to  restrictions 
applicable  to  deficiencies:  petition  to  Tax 
Court)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subtitle 
A  or  B"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "sub- 
title A.  B  or  C  (other  than  chapter  22)  on 


account  of  a  reclassificaiton  of  an  individual 
who  had  been  treated  as  not  being  an  em- 
ployee by  a  taxpayer." 

(7)  Section  6213(f)(1)  (relating  to  return) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "subtitle  A  or  B" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  of  "subtitle  A.  B.  or  C 
(other  than  chapter  22)". 

(8)  Section  6213(f)(2)(E)  (relating  to 
mathematical  or  clerical  error)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subtitle  A  or  B"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle  A.  B.  or  C 
(other  than  chapter  22)". 

(9)  Section  6213(d)  (relating  to  final  deci- 
sions of  Tax  Court)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subtitles  A  or  B"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subtitles.  A.  B.  or  C  (other  than 
chapter  22)". 

(10)  Section  6503(a)(1)  (relating  to  Issu 
ance  of  statutory  notice  of  deficiency)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  certain  excise 
taxes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  ",  and 
certain  excise  and  employment  taxes." 

(11)  Section  6512(a)  (relating  to  effect  of 
petition  to  Tax  Court)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "employment  taxes  im- 
posed by  subtitle  C  (other  than  chapter  22)" 
after  "income,  estate,  gift."  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "of  employment  taxes  im- 
posed by  subtitle  C  (other  than  chapter  22) 
for  the  same  calendar  quarter"  after  "of 
estate  tax  in  respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of 
the  same  decedent.". 

(12)  Section  6512(bHl)  (relating  to  Juris- 
diction to  determine  overpayment  deter- 
mined by  Tax  Court)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "of  employment  taxes  imposed  by  sub- 
title C  (other  than  chapter  22)  for  the  same 
calendar  quarter"  after  "of  estate  tax  in  re- 
spect of  the  same  taxable  estate  of  the  same 
decedent,". 

(13)  Section  6601(c)  (relating  to  suspen- 
sion of  interest  in  certain  cases)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "Employment."  after 
"Income.  Estate.  Oin."  in  the  title  thereof, 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  certain  excise 
taxes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
certain  employment  and  excise  taxes". 

(14)  Section  6653(cKl)  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  under  payment)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  heading  thereof 
"AND  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  certain  employment  and 
EXCISE  taxes",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  certain  excise 
taxes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
certain  employment  and  excise  taxes". 

(15)  Section  6659(b)  (relating  to  procedure 
for  assessing  certain  additions  to  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  certain  excise 
taxes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
certain  employment  and  excise  taxes". 

(16)  Section  6676(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  certain  excise  taxes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  em- 
ployment and  excise  taxes ". 

(17)  Section  6677(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  certain  excise  taxes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  em- 
ployment and  excise  taxes". 

(18)  Section  6679(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  and  certain  excise  taxes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  em- 
ployment and  excise  taxes". 

(19)  Section  6682(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  certain  excise  taxes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  em- 
ployment and  excise  taxes". 

(20)  Section  6678(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  as  amended  by  In- 


serting "employment"  after  "income,  estate, 
gift,". 

(21)  Section  6693(b>  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  certain  excise  taxes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  em- 
ployment and  excise  taxes '. 

(22)  Section  6696(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  certain  excise  taxes "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  em- 
ployment and  excise  taxes". 

(23)  Section  6697(c)  (relating  to  cerUin 
deficiency  procedures  not  to  apply)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  certain  excise 
taxes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
certain  employment  and  excise  taxes". 

(24)  Section  6698(d)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  apply)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  certain  excise  taxes"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  employ- 
ment and  excise  taxes". 

(25)  Section  7422(e)  (relating  to  sUy  of 
proceeding  in  civil  actions  for  refund)  is 
tunended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "employment  taxes  im- 
posed by  subtitle  C  (other  than  chapter 
22),"  after  "Income  tax,  estate  tax.  gift  tax." 
the  first  time  it  appears,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  gift  tax"  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "gift  tax.  or  employ- 
ment tax". 

SEC.  S.  CERTAIN  TRAVELING  OR  CITY  SALESMEN 
TREATED  AS  EMPLOYEES  FOR  PUR- 
POSES OF  INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLD- 
ING. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3401  (defining 
employee  for  purposes  of  withholding)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  term  'employ- 
ee' also  includes  any  individual  described  in 
subparagraph  (D)  of  section  3121(dK3). " 

SEC.  «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

"I^  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  payments  after  June  30.  1982. 
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Summary  op  S.  2213 


Section  1.  Short  Title:  Independent  Con- 
tractor Tax  Status  Clarification  Act  of  1981 
Section  2.  General  "safe  harbor" 
Under  the  proposal's  first  test,  five  re- 
quirements would  have  to  be  met  In  order 
for  a  worker  to  qualify  as  an  Independent 
contractor.  These  five  standards  involve 
control  of  hours,  place  of  business,  invest- 
ment or  income  fluctuation,  written  con- 
tract and  notice  of  tax  responsibilities,  and 
filing  of  required  returns. 

1.  CONTROL  OP  hours 

This  standard  would  require  that  the  indi- 
vidual control  the  aggregate  number  of 
hours  actually  worked  and  substantially  all 
of  the  scheduling  of  the  hours  worked.  Spe- 
cial rule  excludes  from  "control"  conform- 
ance with  government  regulation  and  co- 
ordination of  service  by  a  third  party. 

3.  PLACE  or  BUSINESS 

This  next  requirement  would  be  met  by  an 
individual  In  any  one  of  four  situations: 

(a)  an  individual  who  does  not  maintain  a 
principal  place  of  business: 

(b)  an  individual  who  maintains  a  princi- 
pal place  of  business  which  is  not  provided 
by  the  payor: 

(c)  an  individual  who  maintains  a  princi- 
pal place  of  business  and  pays  rent  to  the 
payor  for  providing  the  individual  with  it:  or 

(d)  an  individual  who  is  deemed  not  to 
have  a  principal  place  of  business  because 
he  does  not  perform  substantially  all  the 
service  at  a  single  fixed  location. 


3.  INVESTMENT  OR  INCOME  FLUCTUATION 

This  alternative,  Investment  or  Income 
fluctuation  requirement  would  be  fulfilled 
by  a  worker,  either  if  he  or  she  has  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  In  assets  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  the  service,  or 
If  he  or  she  risks  Income  fluctuations  be- 
cause his  or  her  remuneration  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  sales  or  other  output  rather  than  to 
the  number  of  hours  actually  worked. 

(a)  Investment.— Interpretation  of  the 
•substantial"  Investment  test  requires, 
under  a  special  rule,  that  the  investment 
conform  to  the  Ux  code  provisions  relating 
to  depreciation.  Investment  credit,  and  serv- 
ice life. 

(b)  Income  fluctuation.— To  meet  the 
income  fluctuation  requirement,  an  Individ- 
ual would  have  to  risk  income  fluctuations 
because  more  than  90  percent  of  the  remu- 
neration (whether  or  not  paid  In  cash)  for 
the  Individual's  performance  of  the  service 
is  directly  related  to  sales  or  other  output 
(but  not  piecework),  rather  than  to  the 
number  of  hours  worked. 

4.  CONTRACT  AND  NOTICE 

This  requirement  would  be  fulfilled  if  the 
individual  performs  the  service  pursuant  to 
a  written  contract  between  the  Individual 
and  the  person  for  whom  such  service  is  per- 
formed. It  must  be  entered  Into  before  the 
performance  of  the  service,  and  must  pro- 
vide that  the  individual  will  not  be  treated 
as  an  employee  with  respect  to  such  service 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and 
income  withholding.  In  addition,  the  indi- 
vidual would  have  to  be  provided  with  writ- 
ten notice  of  his  or  her  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  self-employment 
and  Federal  Income  taxes. 

5.  FIUNG 


This  requirement  provides  that  the  person 
for  whom  service  Is  performed  must  file  any 
Information  returns  required  In  respect  of 
the  service  under  section  6041(a). 

(a)  No  Inlerence  nUe.— The  proposed  stat- 
ute contains  a  "no  Inference"  rule  which 
would  provide  that.  In  cases  where  none  of 
the  alternative  "safe  harbor"  tests  is  met, 
the  statute  may  not  be  Interpreted  to  create 
an  Inference  that  an  employment  relation- 
ship exists. 

(b)  Relationship  to  other  laws.— The  bill 
also  would  provide  that  the  fact  that  the 

"safe  harbor"  criteria  are  met  and  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  an  employee  for  purposes  of 
self-employment  Uxes,  social  security  taxes. 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  taxes, 
and  Federal  Income  tax  withholding,  shall 
not  create  any  inference  that  the  individual 
Is  not  an  employee  and  the  service-recipient 
Is  not  an  employer  for  purposes  of  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Determinations  of 
employment  status  under  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  other  than  chapters 
2.  21,  23,  and  24,  would  be  made  under 
common  law  principles,  as  If  the  "safe 
harbor"  test  were  not  enacted. 

The  bin  would  provide  that  If  an  Individ- 
ual Is  treated  as  an  Independent  contractor 
under  the  •'safe  harbor"  criteria  of  the  bill, 
the  individual  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  em- 
ployee for  the  purpose  of  certain  employer- 
provided  benefits  which.  If  provided  by  em- 
ployers to  their  employees,  are  not  subject 
to  Ux  under  the  Code.  The  individual  would 
be  denied  the  statutory  exclusions  provided 
under  Code  sections  79  (relating  to  group- 
term  life  insurance  purchased  for  employ- 
ees), 101(b)  (relating  to  employees  death 
benefits).  104.  105.  and  106  (relating  to  acci- 


dent and  health  Insurance  or  accident  and 
health  plans).  120  (relating  to  group  legal 
service  plans),  section  127  (relating  to  edu- 
cational assistance  plans),  and  under  sub- 
title A  (relating  to  contributions  to  or  under 
a  stock  bonus,  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  an- 
nuity plan  and  with  respect  to  distributions 
under  such  a  plan,  or  by  a  trust  forming 
part  of  such  a  plan). 

Also,  the  bill  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  a 
clerical  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  ,    , 

Section  3.  Information  requirement  for 
payments  to  independent  contractors 

The    changes    in    information    reporting 
would  Increase  the  IRS'  ability  to  adminis- 
ter the  tax  laws  and  to  ascertain  compliance 
with  the  applicable  income  and  employment 
taxes.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  penalty  for 
failure-to-file  information  returns  is  insuffi- 
cient to  effect  appropriate  compliance  with 
the    Information    reporting    requirements. 
Therefore,  the  fallure-to-flle  penalty  con- 
forms to  the  newly  enacted  provisions  of  PL 
97-34  with  additional  penalties  for  a  second 
or  subsequent  failure  to  file. 
Section  4.  Petition  to  tax  court 
Many  controversies  have  developed  over 
the  years  concerning  the  proper  treatment 
of  workers  either  as  employees  or  independ- 
ent contractors  for  Federal  employment  tax 
purposes.  These  controversies  often  have  se- 
rious tax  consequences  because  an  IRS  re- 
classification of  a  worker  (who  previously 
was  treated  as  an  Independent  contractor) 
as  an  employee,  make  the  payor  liable  for 
employment  taxes,  withholding,  social  secu- 
rity, and  unemployment.  Under  present  pro- 
cedure, the  payor  must  pay  the  assessment 
and  then  sue  for  a  refund.  The  changes  In 
this  bill  would  enable  the  payor  to  go  direct- 
ly to  tax  court  and  pay  only  If  he  or  she 
loses. 

Section  5.  Defining  certain  salesmen  as 
employees,  and  Section  6.  Effective  Date.* 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Grassley.  and  Mr.  Mat- 

TINGLY): 

S.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
partial  exclusion  for  dividends  and  in- 
terest received  and  to  eliminate  the 
deduction  for  consumer  interest  paid 
or  accrued:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 


SAVINGS  AND  INVES"rMENT  INCENTIVES  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Packwood,  Senator 
Symms,  Senator  Grassley,  and  Sena- 
tor MA"mNGLY.  which  is  designed  to 
provide  a  real  and  effective  incentive 
for  the  public  to  increase  its  rate  of 
personal  saving  and  investment.  This 
legislation  will  not  only  provide  an 
added  stimulus  to  economic  recovery, 
it  will  also  have  a  positive  impact  on 
our  current  high  rates  of  interest  by 
increasing  the  available  pool  of  nation- 
al capital. 

Interest  rates  are  the  price  of  money 
and  like  any  other  commodity  they 
move  in  accord  with  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  source  of  our 
current  high  interest  rates  can  be 
traced  directly  to  two  factors:  First, 


the  expected  rate  of  inflation  and. 
second,  the  existence  of  strong 
demand  for  credit  by  government, 
business  and  individuals  who  compete 
with  one  another.  Coupled  with  a  lim- 
ited supply  of  capital  resulting  from 
our  low  rate  of  personal  savings  this 
process  has  led  to  sustained  high 
levels  of  interest  rates  in  spite  of  cur- 
rently low  and  decreasing  inflation. 

The  solution  to  our  interest  rate 
problem  is  threefold.  The  first  is  to 
bring  inflation  under  control.  The 
second  is  to  restrain  the  amount  of 
Federal  borrowing  in  our  financial 
markets,  in  other  words,  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  But  the  third  aspect  of 
the  solution  is  often  overlooked,  and 
that  is  the  need  to  expend  the  supply 
of  credit.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  Americans  increase  their 
rate  of  saving. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rate 
of  personal  savings  in  the  United 
States  is  critically  low.  The  savings 
rate  has  fallen  47  percent  in  the  past  8 
years,  from  8.6  percent  in  1973  to  5.3 
percent  in  1981.  This  rate  is  especially 
low  when  compared  to  the  savings 
rates  ot  other  industrialized  nations. 
The  Department  of  Conunerce  pro- 
vides the  following  data  on  the  savings 
rates  of  the  major  industrialized  na- 
tions: 

Savings  rate,  1980 
Country:  Percent 

Japan  ( 1979) ^'-^ 

United  Kingdom 151 

Germany I*-' 

France 1*-* 

Canada !*•* 

United  SUtes 5' 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  sav- 
ings is  the  prime  source  for  invest- 
ment, and  that  investment  is  the  gen- 
erator of  increased  productivity  and 
employment.  Investment  means  new 
plant  and  equipment,  as  well  as  new 
jobs  to  build  production  facilities  and 
operate  machinery.  If  the  critical  ele- 
ment  of   personal   savings   is   absent 
from  this  equation,  then  production 
and  employment  suffer.  To  achieve 
the  economic  goals  of  full  employment 
and  price  stability  that  are  the  ex- 
pressed objectives  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic policy,   it  is  crucial   that  our 
economy    generate    increased    invest- 
ment through  increased  savings.  By  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  available  capiUl 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  credit  by 
government,  business,  and  consumers, 
interest    rates    will    fall.    Decreasing 
demand  for  credit  simultaneously  can 
aid  such  a  lowering  trend  for  interest 
rates.  Now  more  than  ever,  incentives 
are  needed  to  encourage  savings  while 
discouraging  consumer  credit  expan- 
sion   in    order    to    stimulate    badly 
needed  business  investment. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  amends  current  law  which  pro- 
vides for  a  15-percent  tax  exemption 
of  net  interest  income  effective  Janu- 
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ary  1.  1985.  Net  Interest  income  is  de- 
fined as  the  interest  income  earned  in 
a  given  year  minus  any  interest  pay- 
ments on  consumer  credit.  Interest  ex- 
penses related  to  residential  mortgages 
and  investments  are  not  included  in 
calculating  net  interest  income. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today 
would  change  current  law  in  four 
ways.  First,  it  would  expand  the  per- 
centage of  tax  exempt  net  interest 
Income  from  15  percent  to  25  percent. 
Second,  dividend  income  would  also 
become  eligible  for  the  25-percent  ex- 
emption. Third,  the  effective  date  for 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
moved  up  from  January  1.  1985,  to 
July  1.  1982.  Fourth,  the  deductibility 
of  consumer  interest  expense,  with  the 
exception  of  residential  mortgage, 
automobile,  and  investment  interest 
expense  would  be  eliminated  on  a 
gradual  basis,  so  that  25  percent  would 
not  be  deductible  beginning  July  1. 
1982.  50  percent  in  1983.  75  percent  in 
1984.  and  100  percent  in  1985  and 
beyond. 

The  provision  to  include  dividends 
provides  incentive  to  those  who  use 
their  available  capital  to  invest  in 
firms  rather  than  saving  that  same 
capital  at  a  depository  institution.  In- 
vestors should  be  given  incentives  like 
savers,  because  that  investment  in- 
creases the  supply  of  capital  available 
for  businesses  much  the  same  as  sav- 
ings. A  tax  exemption  increases  the  ef- 
fective dividend  yield,  to  encourage 
continuing  investment,  which  is 
needed  to  bolster  productivity  and  em- 
ployment. 

Expansion  of  the  percentage  of  tax 
exempt  net  interest  Income  from  15  to 
25  percent  would  provide  an  even 
stronger  Incentive  to  save  than  pres- 
ently available,  at  any  level  of  interest 
income.  Change  in  the  enactment  date 
to  an  earlier  date  1  year  sooner  will 
provide  adequate  incentive  to  start 
saving  immediately,  rather  than  post- 
poning savings  for  further  in  the 
future.  Savings  must  increase  in  the 
short  run  to  experience  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  incentives  in  the  near  future, 
since  a  time  lag  exists  between  in- 
creased investment  and  the  actual  con- 
struction of  new  factories,  increase  in 
employment,  and  other  benefits  to  be 
gained. 

An  important  component  of  the  leg- 
islation I  am  presenting  today  is  that 


it  gradually  removes  the  incentive  for 
consumers  to  go  into  debt  by  eliminat- 
ing the  deductibility  of  consumer  in- 
terest expense.  The  elimination  of  this 
incentive  to  borrow  is  essential  in  light 
of  the  present  credit  explosion  we 
have  seen  occur  In  the  recent  past. 

CURRENT  ALTntNATIVCS  TO  STIMULATE  SAVIMCS 

Under  current  law.  there  are  alter- 
natives available  that  attempt  to 
create  an  incentive  to  save.  However, 
they  have  also  created  some  problems 
with  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 
The  all-savers  certificate  was  promised 
to  be  a  benefit  for  all  savers,  but  this 
simply  has  not  been  the  case.  The  all- 
savers  certificate  is  limited  in.  dollar 
amount,  because  of  the  ceiling  of 
$1,000  interest  income  per  single  tax 
return  and  $2,000  interest  income  per 
Joint  tax  return.  In  order  to  have  any 
substantial  impact  on  the  national  sav- 
ings rate,  an  incentive  proposal  must 
offer  a  benefit  to  those  who  do  the 
majority  of  the  saving.  According  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  85  per- 
cent, or  $41  billion  out  of  $48  billion  of 
savings  in  this  country  was  accom- 
plished by  those  who  earn  more  than 
$1,000  interest  annually,  based  on  the 
latest  available  data.  Therefore,  the 
all-savers  certificates  provide  virtually 
no  Incentive  effect  for  those  who  do 
the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  savings,  be- 
cause there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to 
earn  more  than  $1,000  interest. 

In  addition,  studies  show  that  inves- 
tors with  marginal  tax  rates  below  40 
percent  could  realize  larger  after-tax 
rates  of  return  through  investing  di- 
rectly in  Treasury  bills.  A  study  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  states, 
"Only  when  an  investment  exceeds 
$9,000  with  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  40 
percent,  or  $6,000  with  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  50  percent  does  a  1982  invest- 
ment in  all-savers  certificates  produce 
a  greater  after-tax  yield  than  the  same 
investment  in  Treasury  bills  in  1981." 
In  the  final  analysis,  these  facts  show 
that  the  all-savers  certificates  are  not 
for  all  savers  as  touted,  but  for  few 
savers:  Only  those  in  the  40-percent- 
tax  bracket  with  enough  capital  to 
invest  in  these  certificates  to  earn 
$1,000  interest.  Finally,  all-savers  has 
been  a  failure  in  relative  terms  to  in- 
crease the  overall  rate  of  savings,  one 
of  its  chief  objectives. 

Other  set  dollar  amount  tax  exemp- 
tions have  similar  limitations,  because 

TABUl 


they  do  not  provide  incentives  to  save 
beyond  that  specific  dollar  amount. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  pro- 
vides incentives  in  a  marginal  sense  so 
that  all  savers  and  investors  can  bene- 
fit, while  helping  the  economy 
through  expanding  our  pool  of  capital. 
Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  indeed  be  an 
Incentive  for  all  savers.  By  increasing 
the  exemption  of  net  interest  Income 
from  15  to  25  percent,  and  including 
dividends  in  this  exemption,  the  real 
after-tax  rate  of  return  on  savings  and 
investment  would  be  increased.  This 
would  result  in  a  shift  in  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  savings  versus  con- 
sumption and  would  actually  change 
the  propensity  of  the  public  to  save. 
This  exclusion  from  taxation  of  inter- 
est and  dividend  income  will  effective- 
ly reduce  the  tax  burden  on  savings 
and  dividend  income  for  all  savers  and 
investors  by  approximately  one-quar- 
ter. For  example,  an  individual  in  the 
28-percent-tax  bracket  would  see  the 
effect  marginal  tax  rate  on  savings 
and  dividend  income  fall  to  21  percent. 
The  40-percent  bracket  would  effec- 
tively fall  to  30  percent,  and  the  50- 
percent  bracket  to  37Vi  percent.  This 
would  result  in  substantial  increases  In 
savings,  a  switch  out  of  tax  shelters, 
reduced  interest  rates,  and  less  pres- 
sure on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  create 
money.  It  is  a  progrowth.  anti-infla- 
tionary step  that  will  have  great  effec- 
tiveness in  our  economy  that  is  greatly 
needed. 

IirmtMATIONAL  INDICATORS 

Table  1  shows  the  comparison  of 
savings  rates,  inflation  rates,  and  GNP 
growth  among  several  industrialized 
nations.  The  anemic  level  of  U.S.  sav- 
ings as  compared  to  these  nations  of 
the  world  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  de- 
clining GNP  growth  rate  and  high  in- 
flation rate  of  the  United  States  as 
measured  against  such  nations  as 
Japan  and  Germany.  It  is  essential  to 
note  as  well  that  both  of  these  coun- 
tries offer  considerably  greater  incen- 
tives to  savings  and  Investment  than 
does  the  United  SUtes.  The  fact  that 
the  savings  rate  as  a  percentage  of  dis- 
posable Income  for  1981  was  lower 
than  that  of  1980  reinforces  the  need 
for  incentives  here  In  the  United 
SUtes. 
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CREDIT  EXPLOSION 

As  Stated  earlier,  this  legislation 
would  provide  a  disincentive  against 
the  use  of  consumer  credit  through 
the  net  interest  Income  concept.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  reality  that  we  have 
become  a  nation  of  debtors,  with  a 
consciousness  of  borrowing  for  today 
rather  than  saving  for  tomorrow. 
Credit  is  available  everywhere:  with 
consumer  loans.  Installment  loans,  and 
credit  cards,  even  the  Inexperienced 
can  quickly  build  up  a  large  credit  line 
that  Is  a  constant  temptation  to  use. 
Inflationary  expectations  have  aggra- 
vated this  credit  explosion  to  create  a 
self-fulfilling  prophesy  to  fan  the 
flames  of  inflation  in  the  attempt  to 
buy  now.  pay  later.  This  excessive 
demand  for  credit  has  pushed  interest 
rates  to  all  time  highs. 

The  Tax  Code  has  supported  this  ex- 
treme credit  demand  through  the 
itemized  deduction  of  Interest  ex- 
pense. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  industrial- 
ized nation  that  permits  this  deduc- 
tion. 

The  demand  for  consumer  Interest 
expense    discriminates    against   those 
who  do  not  Itemize,  and  favors  high 
income  groups.  For  example,  if  two 
people    purchase    television    sets    on 
credit  at  18  percent  Interest,  they  each 
have  the  potential  to  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion on  their  next  tax  return  for  the 
Interest  paid  on  the  credit.  However,  if 
one  of  the  two  people  does  not  Itemize 
his  tax  return,  he  will  not  benefit  from 
the  deduction,  and  will  pay  the  full  18- 
percent    Interest.    The   other   person, 
who  may  be  in  the  50-percent  bracket, 
has  more  to  gain  from  itemizing,  will 
take   advantage   of   the   opportunity, 
and  cut  his  Interest  rate  by  half.  In 
other  words,  the  tax  law  discriminates 
against    lower    income    groups    while 
giving   higher   income   groups   a   tax 
break  to  make  borrowing  less  expen- 
sive. Eliminating  this  deduction  on  a 
gradual  basis  will  eventually  eliminate 
this  inequitable  provision. 

Like  any  other  commodity,  the  cost 
of  money  is  a  function  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  we  are  really  serious  about 
bringing  down  high  interest  rates, 
then  we  must  increase  our  supply  of 
savings,  and  where  consistent  with  our 
free  market  principles.  reduce 
demand.  This  need  to  reduce  the  ex- 


ploding consumer  demand  for  credit 
was  recognized  during  the  Carter  swl- 
ministration.  but  regrettably,  while 
the  diagnosis  was  correct,  the  medi- 
cine was  Ineffectual.  President  Carter 
ordered  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
Impose  credit  controls.  We  know  that 
this  effort  was  a  failure  and  why.  The 
point  is  that  it  Is  absurd  to  Implement 
a  far-reaching  program  of  Govern- 
ment regulatory  control  of  credit. 
whUe  through  the  Tax  Code,  we  are 
subsidizing  borrowers  and  encouraging 
them  to  go  farther  into  debt. 

The  combination  of  a  reduced  sav- 
ings rate  and  a  high  demand  for  credit 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  busi- 
ness sector,  and  consumers,  has  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  interest  rates  to 
rise.  We  have  an  economy  that  saves  a 
meager  5  or  6  percent  of  GNP.  but 
tries  to  borrow   15  percent  of  GNP. 
Demand  for  money  far  exceeds  supply, 
and  the  net  effect  is  higher  Interest 
rates.  The  only  way  to  reverse  this 
upward  cycle  Is  to  provide  Incentives 
for  consumers  to  become  savers.  If  this 
imbalance      between      supply      and 
demand  is  not  corrected.  Interest  rates 
will  not  fall  In  the  long  run.  We  all 
know  that  the  Federal  printing  press 
cannot  lower  high  interest  rates  with 
more  money  pumped  into  the  system 
without       accompanying       inflation. 
There  Is  no  such  qulck-flx.  Incentives 
must  be  provided  to  change  the  Ameri- 
can psyche  from  a  nation  of  overcon- 
sumers  to  savers  Interested  In  long- 
term  benefits. 

All  aspects  of  the  economy  and  all 
segments  of  our  population  would  ben- 
efit from  the  legislation  presented 
today.  Low-  and  moderate-income 
people  will  benefit  in  two  ways.  First. 
from  lower  taxes;  and  second,  from 
the  job  production,  real  income 
growth,  and  overall  Increase  in  eco- 
nomic prosperity  that  will  result  from 
the  greater  Inflows  of  savings  and  In- 
vestment Into  our  economy.  Older 
Americans,  on  fixed  Incomes,  facing 
high  Inflation  rates,  will  benefit 
through  an  improved  rate  of  return  on 
their  savings  that  are  often  used  to 
derive  many  living  expenses. 

A  larger  exemption  for  income  de- 
rived from  Interest  and  dividends  is  es- 
sential if  the  economy  of  the  1980's  is 
to  be  one  of  strong,  real  growth.  Full 
employment    and    low    inflation    can 


only  be  achieved  if  there  is  sufficient 
capital  to  finance  the  investments  re- 
quired to  make  new  discoveries,  tech- 
nologies, and  build  new  plants.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  a  close  correlation 
between  rates  of  growth  and  the  rates 
of  savings  and  investment  Internation- 
ally. It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the 
United  States,  with  the  lowest  rate  of 
savings  among  major  industrialized 
nations,  is  affected  with  stagnating 
economic  growth. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  employment  levels  re- 
sulting from  the  increased  savings  and 
Investment  would  lead  to  Increased 
revenue,  while  stimulating  the  econo- 
my without  burdening  it  with  addi- 
tional taxes.  The  combination  of 
gradually  eliminating  the  revenue  loss 
of  the  consumer  interest  deduction 
coupled  with  the  expansion  from  15  to 
25  percent  of  the  personal  exemption 
for  net  interest  has  been  estimated  to 
actually  Increase  Federal  revenues  by 
$2  to  $4  blUlon  through  1986.  In  this 
way  we  can  create  an  economically 
feasible  and  effective  incentive  to  save 
without  additional  burden  upon  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  in  the 
past  the  United  SUtes  has  uninten- 
tionally created  a  tax  system  that  Is 
heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  debt  and 
consumption,  and  against  savings  and 
investment.  This  bill  is  intended  as  a 
complement  to  steps  already  made  to 
reverse  the  weighted  scales,  and  is  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  the  hoped-for  In- 
creases In  savings  and  Investment  that 
our  economy  must  have  If  It  is  to  grow 
will  in  fact  occur.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  support  to  this  bill,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2214 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asseml>led, 

SECTION    1.    PARTIAL   EXtLlSION   OF   DIVIDENDS 
AND  INTEREST. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  116  (relating  to 
partial  exclusion  of  dividends  received  by  In- 
dividuals) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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•tXC.  II*.  PARTIAL  eXCLL'SION  OF  DIVIDENDS  AND 
IIXTEREST  RECEIVED  BY  INDIVID- 
UALS. 

"(a)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Incomk.— 
Gross  income  does  not  Include  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  received  during  the  taxable 
year  by  an  individual  as— 

"<1)  a  dividend  from  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion, or 

"(3)  Interest. 

"(b)  UmlUtions.- 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount.  —The  ag- 
grecate  amount  excluded  from  the  gross 
income  of  a  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  $2,000  ($4,000  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  under  section  6013),  or 

"(B)  the  excess  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  Interest  and  dividends 
received  by  such  taxpayer  during  such  tax- 
able year,  over 

"(11)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  63(12)  to  such  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  plus 

"(II)  the  amount  of  qualified  interest  ex- 
penses of  such  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year. 

'(2)  Transitional  rull— For  purposes  of 
applying  paragraph  (1)  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning In  calendar  year  1982.  12.5  percent" 
shall  be  substituted  for  '25  percent'. 

"(3)  Certain  dividends  rxcludes.— Subjec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  dividend 
from  a  corporation  which,  for  the  taxable 
year  of  the  corporation  In  which  the  distri- 
bution is  made,  or  for  the  next  preceding 
t&xable  year  of  the  corporation,  is  a  corpo- 
ration exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
(relating  to  certain  charitable,  etc..  organi- 
zations) or  section  521  (relating  to  farmers' 
cooperative  associations). 

"(c)  Detinitions;  Special  Rules.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Interest  defined. —The  term  Inter- 
est" means— 

"(A)  interest  on  deposits  with  a  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  581), 

"(B)  amounts  (whether  or  not  designated 
as  Interest)  paid,  in  respect  of  deposits.  In- 
vestment certificates,  or  withdrawable  or  re- 
purchasable  shares,  by— 

"(1)  an  institution  which  Is— 

"(I)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  credit  union,  or 

"(II)  any  other  savings  or  thrift  institu- 
tion which  is  chartered  and  supervised 
under  Federal  or  State  law, 
the  deposits  or  accounts  in  which  are  In- 
sured under  Federal  or  State  law  or  which 
are  protected  and  guaranteed  under  State 
law, 

"'(ii)  an  industrial  loan  association  or  bank 
chartered  and  supervised  under  Federal  or 
State  law  In  a  manner  similar  to  a  savings 
and  loan  Institution. 

"(C)  interest  on— 

"(I)  evidences  of  Indebtedness  (Including 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  certificates) 
issued  by  a  domestic  corporation  in  regis- 
tered form,  and 

"(ID  to  the  extent  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  issued  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration of  a  type  offered  by  corporations  to 
the  public, 

"(D)  interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
SUtes,  a  SUte,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (not  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  under  any  other  provision  of 
law), 

"(E)  Interest  attributable  to  participation 
shares  in  a  trust  established  and  mainUlned 


by  a  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
Federal  law.  and 

"(F)  interest  paid  by  an  insurance  compa- 
ny under  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  on— 

"(I)  prepaid  premiums. 

"(ID  life  insurance  policy  proceeds  which 
are  left  on  deposit  with  such  company  by  a 
beneficiary,  and 

"(ill)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  policyholder  dividends  left  on  de- 
posit with  such  company. 

"(2)  Distributions  prom  regulated  in- 
vestment COMPANIES  AND  REAL  ESTATE  INVEST- 
MENT TRUSTS.— Subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  dividend  from— 

""(A)  a  regulated  Investment  company, 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  sec- 
tion 8S4(b)(2).  or 

"■(B)  real  estate  Investment  trust,  subject 
to  the  limitations  provided  In  section  8S7(c). 

'"(3)  Certain  nonresident  aliens  ineligi- 
ble POR  EXCLUSION.— In  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident alien  individual,  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  only— 

"(A)  In  determining  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section 
871(bKl)  and  only  in  respect  of  dividends 
and  Interest  which  are  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  SUtes.  or 

"'(B)  in  determining  the  tax  imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  877(b). 

"(4)     QUALIPIED     INTEREST     EXPENSES— The 

term  "qualified  Interest  expenses'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  all  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued within  the  taxable  year  on  Indebted- 
ness incurred  by  a  taxpayer,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  all  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued within  the  taxable  year  on  indebted- 
ness incurred  by  such  taxpayer  In— 

"(1)  acquiring,  constructing,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  rehabilitating  property  which  Is  pri- 
mtuily  used  as  a  dwelling  unit  (as  defined  in 
section  280A(fMl)),  or 

"(11)  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business  of 
such  taxpayer.". 

(b)  Repeal  op  Partial  Exclusion  op  In- 
terest Provided  in  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.— Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
section  302  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  interest"  after  "dividends"  In 
the  Item  relating  to  section  116. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  265  (relating  to  Interest)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "subtitle"  the  following: 
'",  or  to  purchase  or  carry  obligations  or 
shares,  or  to  make  deposits  or  other  invest- 
ments, the  Interest  on  which  Is  described  In 
section  116  (c)  to  the  extent  such  Interest  Is 
excludable  from  gross  Income  under  section 
116". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  854  (relating 
to  other  dividends)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  Taxable  Interest"  in 
the  caption  after  "Dividends", 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  caption  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
duction under  section  243.—"', 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  exclusion  under 
section  116  and  "  In  paragraph  (1), 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively, 

(E)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(2)  Exclusion  under  section  ik.— In 
the  case  of  a  dividend  (other  than  a  divi- 
dend described  In  subsection  (a))  received 
from  a  regulated  Investment  company— 

""(A)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 853(a)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  it 
paid  the  dividend. 


'"(B)  the  aggregate  Interest  received  by 
which  during  the  taxable  year  is  less  than 
75  percent  of  its  gross  income,  and 

"■(C)  the  aggregate  dividends  received  by 
which  during  the  taxable  year  Is  less  than 
75  percent  of  Its  gross  Income, 

then.  In  computing  the  exclusion  under  sec- 
tion 116,  there  shiJI  be  taken  into  account 
only  that  portion  of  the  dividend  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
dividend  as  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  divi- 
dends received  and  aggregate  Interest  re- 
ceived bears  to  gross  Income.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  gross  income  and 
aggregate  Interest  received  shall  each  be  re- 
duced by  so  much  of  the  deduction  allow- 
able by  section  163  for  the  taxable  year  as 
does  not  exceed  aggregate  interest  received 
for  the  taxable  year.  ". 

(F)  by  striking  out  "section  116  (b)""  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (D)  of  this 
paragraph)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  116(b)(3)"', 

(G)  by  striking  out  "section  116  (c)"  In 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  re- 
designated)  and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof 

"section  116(c)(2)"",  and 

(H)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
(as  redesignated)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  The  term  "aggregate  Interest  re- 
ceived' Includes  only  Interest  described  In 
section  116(c)(1). ". 

(4)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter M  of  chapter  1  la  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  taxable  Interest"  after  "divi- 
dends' In  the  Item  relating  to  section  854. 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  857  (relating 
to  restrictions  applicable  to  dividends  re- 
ceived from  real  esUte  Investment  trusU)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(c)  Limitations  Applicable  to  Dividends 
Received  From  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trusts.- 

'"(1)  Capital  gain  dividend.— For  purposes 
of  section  116  (relating  to  exclusion  for  divi- 
dends and  Interest  received  by  individuals), 
a  capital  gain  dividend  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3)  (O)  received  from  a  real  esUte 
Investment  trust  shall  not  be  considered  a 
dividend. 

"(3)  Other  dividends.- In  the  case  of  a 
dividend  received  from  a  real  esUte  Invest- 
ment trust  (other  than  a  dividend  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )),  if— 

"(A)  the  real  esUte  investment  trust 
meeu  the  requiremenU  of  this  part  for  the 
taxable  year  during  which  It  paid  the  divi- 
dend, and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  interest  received  by 
the  real  esUte  Investment  trust  for  the  Ux- 
able  year  is  less  than  75  percent  of  Its  gross 
Income, 

then.  In  computing  the  exclusion  under  sec- 
tion 116,  there  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
only  the  portion  of  the  dividend  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
dividend  as  aggregate  interest  received  bears 
to  gross  income. 

"(3)  Adjus'tment  to  cross  income  and  ag- 

GREGA'TE  INTEREST  RECEIVED.— For  purpOSes  Of 

paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  gross  Income  does  not  Include  the  net 
capital  gain, 

"(B)  gross  Income  and  aggregate  Interest 
received  shall  each  be  reduced  by  so  much 
of  the  deduction  allowable  by  section  163 
for  the  taxable  year  (other  than  for  interest 
on  mortgages  on  real  property  owned  by  the 
real  estate  Investment  trust)  as  does  not 
exceed  aggregate  Interest  received  for  the 
Uxable  year,  and 
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"(C)  gross  Income  shall  be  reduced  by  the  "(C)  a  reasonable  allowance  for  meals  and  standing  their  time  or  branch  of  serv- 

sum  of  the  Uxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (4),  lodging  for  such  student  while  so  enrolled."",  jce,  their  background,  or  their  experi- 

(5),  and  (6)  of  section  857  (b).  (4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this  g^ce  in  the  armed  services. 

"(4)    Aggregate    interest    RECEivED.-For  subsection "  in  subsection  (e)(3)  (as  redeslg-  -j.j^g   National   Association   of   State 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  aggre-  nated)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "For  Di^gctors  of  Veterans  Affairs  had  its 

gate  Interest  received"^  means  only  interest  P^fP^^^  of  *|if^^^X"°";^_„„  _  inception  at  a  conference  of  represent- 

descril)ed  in  section  116  (c)  (1).  (b)  Conforming  amendments.—  ^.         ,                  »  _«  »v,„  at^t^^  n,v>i/.vi 

"(5)      Notice      to      sHAREHOLDERs.-The  d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  483  (f)  of  such  atives  from  most  of  the  States  Which 

amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  real  estate  Code  (relating  to  interest  on  certain  de-  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Air 

investment  trust  which  may  be  taken  Into  f erred  payments)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Corps  in  early  1945.  The  organization 

account  as  a  dividend  for  purposes  of  the  "section  163  (b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there-  ^as  founded  in  1946  at  the  behest  of 

exclusion  under  section  116  shall  not  exceed  of  "section  163  (c)'".  General  Graves  B.  Erskine.  then  Ad- 

the  amount  so  designated  by  the  trust  in  a  (2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  703  of  such  niinistrator  of  the  Federal  Retraining  = 

written  notice  to  lU  shareholders  mailed  not  Code  (relating  to  partnership  competitions)  Rppmnlnvmpnt  Administration   to 

later  than  45  days  after  the  close  of  Its  tax-  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  163  (d)""  *"i|:,^„^!"Pi°^^1,"' ^'T^  ^r^!^^^^^ 

able  year.  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  163  encourage  each  State  to  Provide  serv- 

"(6)  Cross  reference.—  (e)".  '^es  to  veterans  returning  from  World 

"For  restriction  on  dividends  received  by  a  o)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1055  of  such  War  II.  At  this  organizational  confer- 

corporatlon,  see  section  243  (c)  (2).".  Code  (relating  to  redeemable  ground  rents)  ence  held  here  in  Washington.  D.C., 

SEC  t  ELIMINATION  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  CERTAIN  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  163  (c)"  the  association  adopted  the  following 

CONSUMER  INTEREST  PAID  OR  AC-  ^nd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  163  declaration  of  purpose: 

(a)  IN  GiSL:-Sectlon  163  of  the  Inter-  ^**(4j  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1255  (b)  of  The  purposes  of  th«  /^latlon  are  to 

nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Inter-  ^J^^  code  (relating  to  gain  from  dUposltlon  P^'O^*'^^  »  "'^.f.^  '?[  ^Lthut^'re^lprS 

est)  is  amended-  of  section  126  property)  Is  amended  by  strlk-  |n<l    Information.  ,^.   '•5"''*;*„/^^'P,'^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Interest"  In  subsection  ^^^^  ..gection  163  (d)"  and  Inserting  In  f  ^^^^^  v  M«nf?^i!L^^  nmhie^^ 

(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "qualified  g,  ,,ereof  "section  163  (eV.  ^^^^f  ;£;^  N^-J^-JJIiXyKX  S 

(l^bv  redesignating  subsections  (b)    (c).  SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DA"res.  all  the  SUtes  and  the  Territories;  to  main- 

(d)   aJd  (e)  Sl^Slftio^T)  ?^.  (e):  and  ^  (a)^Partlal  Exclusion  of  Dividends  and  In-  ^  ^  j^^^,^,  j„  ^,  .^terans"  legislation. 

(n're«ioprtlvelv  terest.—                    „        ,                ,j  .4   .  The    Association    recognizes    the    great 

3)  bylnslrtlng  after  subsection  (a)  the       <1>   I"   GENERAL^-Except   as   provided   In  ^h  and  merit  of  all  existing  congresslon- 

following  nfTsuteJctl^n-  paragraph  (2),   the  amendments  made  by  ^j     chartered  veterans  organizations,  and 

TbTQu^med^r^"  Deflned.-For  pur-  section  1  shall  apply  wUh  respect  to  Uxable  ^^^  ^  willingness  to  cooperate  with  such 

poses  of  this  section-  ^^^^  beginning  after  December  31.  1981.  organizations.  It  further  declares  a  deep  and 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  term    qualified  In-        (2)  Repeal.—  abiding  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  all  veter- 

terest"  means-                                                          <A)  In  GENiRAL.-The  provisions  of  ^t  on  ^^   regardless  of  organizational  affiliation 

"(A)  the  amount  of  Interest  paid  or  ,ic-  Kb)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j  j^ 

n^ln^^rS  T-  '"*'''  '""  ""  '"''''''''  ""(B)  'S^c'^tiJn  op  coDE.-The  Internal  The  association  had  its  first  national 

^D^ouwAg    constructing    reconstruct-  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  and  convention  in  Chicago.  111..  In  June  of 

ing  or^erbmtat^rirojerty  w^rrpri-  administered  as  If  the  subsections  repealed  1947.  At  that  time,  the  associat  on  de- 

marily  used  as  a  dwelling  unit  (as  defined  In  by  section  Kb),  and  the  amendmente  made  termlned  to  hold  a  yearly  meetmg  in 

section  280A  (f)(1)),  by  the  subsections  so  repealed,  had  not  been  Washington,  D.C.,  in  conjunction  with 

"(11)    acquiring    a    passenger    automobile  enacted.  the   Washington   Conferences   of   the 

(within  the  meaning  of  title  V  of  the  Motor  (b)     Deductibility     op     iNTERES'r.-The  y^^igrican  Legion  or  the  Veterans  of 

Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act),  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall  apply  p^    ,       ^fJaTs    The  National  Associa- 

"(111)  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  with  i^t   to   taxable   years   beginning  f^^^^^g^^^g  Directors  of  Veterans  Af- 

the  Uxpayer.  or  after  December  31,  I98i.«                                   """  "*  ,,,  ,.     i.   ,  j. i»„  latu  annual 

"■(iv)    paying    the    higher    education    ex-                                   ^       ^,  fairs  wi  1  be  holding  its  36th  winuiU 

penses  of  the  Uxpayer  or  of  a  dependent  of  By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him-  convention  later  this  month  here  in 

the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning  of  section  self,  Mr.  Bentsen,   Mr.   Bump-  Washington.  D.C. 

152),  or  ERS.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr,  Long,  Mr.  The  National  Association  of  State 

••(B)  Investment  Interest  (as  defined  in  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  TowER):  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs  was  in- 

subsectlon  (e)  (3)  (D)).  g  2215  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga-  corporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

"lA)^?,5^r-l^h"e  esse  of  taxable  nization  known  as  the  National  Asso-  on  March  12.  1973  It  ^  the  only  orga- 

years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981.  ciation  of  State  Directors  of  Veterans  nization  representing  the  SUte  veter- 

and  before  January  1.  1985.  the  term  quail  Affairs,  Incorporated;  to  the  Commit-  ans  affairs  agencies.  The  function  01 

fled  Interest'  includes,  in  addition  to  the  tee  on  the  Judiciary.  the  association  is  to  advise  veterans  of 

amount  of  Interest  described  in  paragraph  recognition  op  national  association  of  available  benefits  and  services;  to  co- 

( 1).  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  per-  ^^^^  directors  of  veterans  affairs  ordinate  the  activities  and  purposes  of 

centage  of  the  amount  of  Interest  other  THURMOND     Mr.    President,  the  several  States  and  territorial  agen- 

than   Interest   described   In   paragraph   (1)  "^r-     i"un.mv-»rjL^.    ""'    ^'J;,"       '  „»«  of fprtlne  veterans"  tO  serve  as  liai- 

whlch  is  paid  or  accrued  within  the  taxable  today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  cies  affecting  ^'^if^' ^  ^"'A^^^  ^on- 

year  on  Indebtedness.  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Nation-  son  between  the  Governor  aJid  con 

"(B)  APPLICABLE  percentage. -The  appllca-  al   Association  of  State  Directors  of  cemed  officials  on  tne  reaerai  levci. 

ble  percentage  shall  be  determined  In  ac-  Veterans  Affairs,  Incorporated.  I  am  and  to  maintain  close  contact  witn  ail 

cordance  with  the  following  table:  pleased    to    have    Senators    Bentsen.  branches  of  the  Armed  Services.  The 

If      the      taxable      year    The   applicable   percent       BUMPERS,  jEPSEN.  LONG,  SaRBANES.  and      aSSOCiatiOn   OpCratCS   WhOlly    for  chari- 

begins  in:                       age  is:  TowER  join  With  me  as  cosponsors  of  table,  educational,  historical,  patriotic. 

1».»2 87.5  .wj   hill  and  research  purposes. 

l^g ^"sS       Many' of  you  may  be  familiar  with  The  national  scope  of  the  associa- 

„     :" "  the  work  of  this  organization.  The  Na-  tion    is   clear   from    its   membership. 

puSs^^'T'thrsu^ll^tloT'^^rTfi?^  ?oU"L°ociaUoroT state  Directors  -J^'f ---"g^^^^^^^^^ 

•hlghereducatlon  expenses  means-  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  a  nonprofit  serv-  tives  from  48  ^tates^i  te™"!f  • '^^^ 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en-  ice  organization  of  professionals  who  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  otner  or 

roUment  or  attendance  of  a  student  at  an  are  dedicated  to  assisting  veterans  and  ganization  exists  which,  in  aaaiiion  10 

Institution  of  higher  education  (within  the  their  families  without  regard  to  their  its  other  services,  coordinates  the  ef- 

meaning  of  section  481  or  1201  (a)  of  the  affixation    with    any   special    interest  forts  and  policies  of  the  State  and  ter- 

Hlgher  Education  Act  of  1965).  veterans  erouD   The  association  has  a  ritorial    veterans    affairs    agencies    in 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  veterans  group,  iiic  ^"^'"^""''  '  "^  .      .     insure  the  fair  and  equiUble 

required  for  courses  of  instruction  of  such  profound   and    enduring   concern    for  o™"Jf^  '^"^^^^ 

student  at  such  an  institution,  and  the  welfare  of  all  veterans,  notwith-  treatment  of  veterans  througnoui  our 
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country.  The  association  is  a  vital  edu- 
cational organization  which  fills  the 
critical  role  of  liaison  between  the 
Federal  structure  of  veterans'  services 
and  entitlements  and  the  various  State 
structures  of  resources  devoted  to 
serving  the  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
families. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  qui- 
etly served  the  needs  of  veterans  and 
veterans'  organizations  for  36  years, 
and  epitomizes  the  private  initiative 
that  has  made  our  Nation  great.  A 
Federal  charter  will  express  the  recog- 
nition of  Congress  for  the  association's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  countless  veterans 
and  their  families.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  early  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  2215 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Slates  oj 
America  in  Congress  assemtUed, 

CHAHTm 

SscTioif  1.  The  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Incor- 
porated, organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  hereby  recognized  as 
such  and  is  granted  a  charter. 

POWKKS 

Sac.  3.  The  National  Association  of  SUte 
Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'corpora- 
tion") shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  It  through  tu  bylaws  and  articles  of  In- 
corporation filed  In  the  State  or  States  In 
which  It  Is  Incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  SUte  or  States. 

OBjxcTs  AHD  puarosES  or  corporatioh 
Sac.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  for  which 
the  corporation  is  organised  shall  be— 

(1)  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
between  veterans  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions of  ideas  and  Information. 

(2)  to  foster  a  better  understanding  of  the 
national  veterans'  problems. 

(3)  to  promote  uniformity  and  equality  of 
service  to  veterans  In  all  the  SUtes  and  ter- 
ritories, 

(4)  to  maintain  an  Interest  In  all  veterans' 
affairs, 

(5)  to  disseminate  advice  and  information 
to  veterans  or  their  dependents,  regardless 
of  their  membership  affiliation  with  any 
veteraiu'  organizations, 

(6)  to  actively  participate  In  the  national 
conventions  of  congresslonally  chartered 
veterans'  organizations  and  service  organiza- 
tions recognized  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  to  perform  liaison  work 
and  to  cooperate  with  these  organizations  at 
their  national.  local,  or  Washington  office 
headquarters,  and 

(7)  to  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  four 
branches  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  wherever  located. 

The  corporation  shall  function  as  an  educa- 
tional, patriotic,  civic,  historical,  and  re- 
search organization  as  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes  wherein  It  Is  In- 
corporated. 


SEHVICI  or  PROCESS 

Sac.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  SUtes  in  which  It  is  incorporated  and 
those  SUtes  In  which  It  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  Its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MCMBEKSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

BOAKO  or  directors:  composition: 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  In  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes  In 
which  It  Is  Incorporated. 

omcERS  OP  corporation 
Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  In  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  In  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes  wherein  it  is 
incorporated. 

restrictions 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  office,  or  director  of  the  coriwra- 
tion  or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
In  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  Its  actlvltes. 

UABILTTY 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records:  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  conx>ratlon  Involving  any  of 
Its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  of  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

ACDrr  OP  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counU  of  private  corporations  esUbllshed 
under  Federal  Law ",  approved  August  30. 


1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(57)  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors of  Veterans  Affairs,  In- 
coriwrated. " 

ANNUAL  report 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  1 1  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND 
OR  REPEAL  CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEPINITION  op  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"SUte  "  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  Its 
sUtus  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  fails  to  mainUIn 
such  sUtus,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fall  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  Charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 


By    Mr.    THURMOND    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.   2216.   A   bill   to   reform   Habeas 
Corpus  procedures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

REFORM  OP  HABEAS  CORPUS  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  an  importar^t 
proposal  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  to  reform 
the  habeas  corpus  procedures  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  executive  communication 
on  the  measure  from  the  Attorney 
General  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2216 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Habeas  Corpus 
Reform  Act  of  1982  ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2244  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  When  a  person  In  custody  pursuant 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  sUte  court  falls  to 
raise  a  claim  in  sUte  proceedings  at  the 
time  or  In  the  manner  required  by  state 
rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not  be 
entertained  in  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  unless  actual  prejudice  re- 
sulted to  the  applicant  from  the  alleged 
denial  of  the  federal  right  asserted  and— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  properly 
or  to  have  It  heard  in  state  proceedings  was 
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the  result  of  sUte  action  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(2)  the  federal  right  asserted  was  not  rec- 
ognized prior  to  the  procedural  default;  or 

"(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

"(e)  A  one  year  period  of  llmiUtlon  shall 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  Judgment  of  a  state  court.  The  llmiU- 
tlon period  shall  run  from  the  latest  of  the 
following  times: 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  sUte  remedies  are 
exhausted; 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  Impediment  to 
filing  an  application  created  by  sUte  action 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  removed,  where  the  ap- 
plicant was  prevented  from  filing  by  such 
state  action; 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  federal  right 
asserted  was  Initially  recognized;  or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2253  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2253.  Appeal 

"In  a  habeas  corpus  pnx^edlng  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title 
before  a  circuit  or  district  Judge,  the  final 
order  shall  be  subject  to  review,  on  appeal, 
by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where 
the  proceeding  Is  had. 

"There  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from 
such  an  order  In  a  proceeding  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  a  warrant  to  remove,  to  another 
district  or  place  for  commitment  or  trial,  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  SUtes,  or  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  his  detention  pending  removal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  the  final  order  in  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  where  the  detention  com- 
plained of  arises  out  of  process  Issued  by  a 
sUte  court,  or  from  the  final  order  In  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title, 
unless  a  circuit  Justice  or  judge  issues  a  cer- 
tificate of  probable  cause." 

Sec.  4.  Federal  Rule  of  Appellate  Proce- 
dure 22  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rule  22. 

"HABEAS  CORPUS  AND  SECTION  3355 
PROCEEDINGS 

"(a)  Application  for  an  Original  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  An  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  made  to  the  appro- 
priate district  court.  If  application  Is  made 
to  a  circuit  judge,  the  application  will  ordi- 
narily be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court.  If  an  application  Is  made  to  or 
transferred  to  the  district  court  and  denied, 
renewal  of  the  application  before  a  circuit 
Judge  Is  not  favored;  the  proper  remedy  Is 
by  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  the 
order  of  the  district  court  denying  the  writ. 

"(b)  Necessity  of  Certificate  of  Probable 
Cause  for  Appeal.  In  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding In  which  the  detention  complained 
of  arises  out  of  process  Issued  by  a  sUte 
court,  and  In  a  motion  proceeding  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.C.  2255.  an  appeal  by  the  appli- 
cant or  movant  may  not  proceed  unless  a 
circuit  judge  issues  a  certificate  of  probable 
cause.  If  a  request  for  a  certificate  of  proba- 
ble cause  is  addressed  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. It  shall  be  deemed  addressed  to  the 
judges  thereof  and  shall  be  considered  by  a 
circuit  judge  or  judges  as  the  court  deems 


appropriate.  If  no  express  request  for  a  cer- 
tificate Is  filed,  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  request  addressed  to 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals.  If  an 
appeal  is  taken  by  a  sUte  or  the  government 
or  Its  represenUtlve.  a  certificate  of  proba- 
ble cause  Is  not  required." 

Sec.  5.  Section  2254  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  "(e)"  and  "(f)"  as  subsections 
"(f)"  and  "(g)"  respectively,  and  Is  further 
amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  it  appears  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able In  the  courts  of  the  SUte,  or  that  there 
is  either  an  absence  of  available  SUte  cor- 
rective process  or  the  existence  of  circum- 
stances rendering  such  process  Ineffective  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  applicant.  An  ap- 
plication may  be  denied  on  the  merite  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  the  applicant  to 
exhaust  the  remedies  available  in  the  courts 
of  the  SUte."; 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  reading 
as  follows: 

"(d)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  SUte  court  shall 
not  be  granted  with  respect  to  any  claim 
that  has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  in 
sUte  proceedings.";  and 

(c)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as 
subsection  "(e),"  and  amending  It  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  In  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  a 
person  in  custody  pursuant  to  the  Judgment 
of  a  SUte  court,  a  full  and  fair  determina- 
tion of  a  factual  Issue  made  In  the  case  by  a 
SUte  court  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct. 
The  applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  re- 
butting this  presumption  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence." 

Sec.  6.  Section  2255  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
second  paragraph  and  the  penultimate  para- 
graph thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■'When  a  person  fails  to  raise  a  claim  at 
the  time  or  in  the  manner  required  by  fed- 
eral rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not 
be  enterUlned  In  a  motion  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  actual  prejudice  resulted  to  the 
movant  from  the  alleged  denial  of  the  right 
asserted  and— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  proper- 
ly, or  to  have  It  heard,  was  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action  In  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(2)  the  right  asserted  was  not  recognized 
prior  to  the  procedural  default;  or 

"(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

"A  two-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  a  motion  under  this  section.  The 
limitation  period  shall  run  from  the  latest 
of  the  following  times: 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  the  judgment  of 
conviction  becomes  final: 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  Impediment  to 
making  a  motion  created  by  governmental 
action  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  is  removed,  where 
the  movant  was  prevented  from  making  a 
motion  by  such  governmental  action: 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  right  asserted 
was  Initially  recognized:  or 


"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence. " 

Oppice  op  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  DC.  March  3.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  referral  Is  a  legislative 
proposal,  "To  reform  habeas  corpus  proce- 
dures." 

The  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Justice's  legislative  program  for  the  97th 
Congress.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  me  that  this  legislation 
is  in  accord  with  the  legislative  program  of 
the  President.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
this  legislation  Its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  administration  Is  firmly  committed  to 
the  enforcement  and  protection  of  federal 
rights  Including  the  federal  rights  of  crimi- 
nal defendants  In  sUte  proceedings.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  Is  no  Justification 
in  the  present  day  for  the  availability  of 
federal  halieas  corpus  as  a  routine  means  of 
review  of  sUte  criminal  convictions.  In  light 
of  the  expansion  and  development  of  sUte 
collateral  remedies  In  recent  years  and  the 
present  competence  and  outlook  of  sUte 
judges  concerning  federal  rights,  review  of 
sUte  Judgments  by  the  lower  federal  courts 
through  habeas  corpus  Is  at  most  Justifiable 
as  a  backstop  or  fail-safe  mechanism  to 
guard  against  the  rare  Instances  in  which 
sUte  courts  may  have  acted  in  defiance  or 
disregard  of  federal  law.  Moreover,  federal 
habeas  corpus  procedures  should  reflect  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  integrity  of  sUte 
procedures  and  an  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  sUte  courts  as  trustworthy  expositors 
of  federal  law. 

Judged  against  these  standards,  present 
habeas  corpus  procedures  have  been  widely 
recognized  to  be  seriously  deficient  and  In 
need  of  legislative  reform: 

"The  most  controversial  and  friction-pro- 
ducing Issue  In  the  relation  between  the  fed- 
eral courts  and  the  sUtes  Is  federal  habeas 
corpus  for  sUte  prisoners.  CommenUtors 
are  critical  of  Its  present  scope,  federal 
Judges  are  unhappy  at  the  burden  of  thou- 
sands of  mostly  frivolous  petitions,  sUte 
courts  resent  having  their  decisions  reexam- 
ined by  a  single  federal  district  Judge,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  terms  has 
shown  a  strong  inclination  to  limit  Its  avail- 
ability. Meanwhile,  prisoners  thrive  on  It  as 
a  form  of  occupational  therapy  and  for  a 
few  It  serves  as  a  means  of  redressing  consti- 
tutional violations." 

Wright,  Miller  &  Cooper,  Federal  Practice 
and  Procedure:  Jurisdiction  J  4261,  at  588 
(1978). 

In  part,  the  current  problems  with  the 
rules  governing  habeas  corpus  reflect  an  ex- 
cessive concern  with  procedural  formalisnw 
which  do  little  In  substance  to  promote  the 
interests  of  justice,  but  can.  by  the  burdens 
they  create,  defeat  the  essential  objectives 
of  our  criminal  justice  system.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  Identified  this  danger  as  long 
ago  as  1923: 

"Our  dangers  do  not  lie  In  too  little  ten- 
derness to  the  accused.  Our  procedure  has 
been  always  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  In- 
nocent man  convicted.  It  Is  an  unreal  dream. 
What  we  need  to  fear  is  the  archaic  formal- 
ism  and    the    watery   sentiment    that    ob- 
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strucU,  delays,  and  defeats  the  prosecution 
of  crime." 

United  States  v.   Ganaon,  291  F.  646.  649 

(S.D.N.y.  1923). 
In  putting  forward  our  proposals,  we  do 

not  mean  to  disparage  the  salutary  meas- 
ures the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  in  recent 
years  to  establish  a  more  appropriate  scope 
of  review  of  state  court  judgments  in  such 
areas  as  guilty  pleas,  fourth  amendment  ex- 
clusionary rule  claims,  and  procedural  de- 
faults. See  McMann  v.  Richardson,  397  U.S. 
759  <1970):  Stone  v.  Potcell  428  U.S.  465 
(1976);  Wainwright  v.  Sykes.  433  U.S.  72 
(1977).  We  believe,  however,  that  further  re- 
forms are  necessary  and  should  be  accom- 
plished through  legislation.  This  reflects,  in 
part,  our  general  view  that  the  creation  of 
legal  remedies,  and  the  delineation  of  the 
scope  of  such  remedies,  are  most  appropri- 
ately legislative  functions.  It  also  reflects 
the  limitations  under  which  the  courts  oper- 
ate in  instituting  such  reforms— the  con- 
straints imposed  by  precedent  and  the  lan- 
guage of  existing  statutes  and  the  need  to 
proceed  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  reacting  to 
the  facts  of  particular  cases.  We  are 
strengthened  in  our  conviction  concerning 
the  need  for  legislative  action  by  the  recent 
sUtement  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  1981 
Year  End  Report  on  the  Judiciary  urging 
Congress  to  consider  limiting  federal  collat- 
eral review  of  sUte  court  criminal  convic- 
tions. 

While  our  proposals  rest  primarily  on  con- 
siderations of  federalism  and  appropriate 
recognition  of  the  dignity  and  Independent 
stature  of  the  state  courts,  we  believe  that 
they  will  also  tend  to  reduce  the  level  of  re- 
sources required  of  the  sUtes  and  the  feder- 
al courts  under  the  current  system,  and  will 
accord  more  appropriate  weight  to  the  in- 
terest in  finality  in  criminal  adjudication. 
The  latter  considerations  are  also  pertinent 
to  applications  for  collateral  relief  by  feder- 
al prisoners  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  {  2255. 
Accordingly,  we  are  also  advancing  certain 
proposals  in  connection  with  i  2255  motions 
by  federal  prisoners. 

The  specific  changes  pro|x>sed  by  our 
amendments  are  as  follows: 

The  amendments  would  ordinarily  l»ar 
consideration  by  a  federal  habeas  corpus 
court  of  a  claim  that  has  not  been  properly 
raised  in  state  proceedings  where  the  state 
has  provided  an  opportunity  to  raise  the 
claim  that  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  federal  law. 

The  amendments  would  establish  a  one 
year  limitation  period,  normally  commenc- 
ing at  the  time  when  sUte  remedies  are  ex- 
hausted, for  application  for  federal  habeas 
corpus,  and  a  corresponding  limitation  for 
i  2255  motions. 

The  amendments  would  vest  the  authority 
to  Issue  certificates  of  probable  cause  for 
appeal  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings  exclu- 
sively in  the  courts  of  appeals  and  would 
Impose  a  similar  requirement  In  relation  to 
appeals  by  federal  prisoners  in  J  2255  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  amendments  would  clarify  that  appli- 
cations for  wrtts  of  habeas  corpus  can  be 
denied  on  the  merits  without  requiring  ex- 
haustion of  state  remedies. 

The  amendments  would  require  deference 
to  state  determinations  of  factual  and  legal 
matters  that  have  been  fully  and  fairly  ad- 
judicated In  state  proceedings. 

We  believe  that  these  reforms  would  es- 
Ubllsh  a  more  appropriate  scope  and  func- 
tion for  federal  collateral  remedies  without 
jeopardizing  the  legitimate  protection  of 
federal  rights.  We  look  forward  to  working 


with  Congress  to  achieve  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

William  French  Smith, 

Attorney  General 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Mat- 

TINGLY); 

S.  2217.  A  bill  to  establish  nationally 
uniform  duties  on  taxes  for  purposes 
of  financing  operations,  maintenance 
and  development  of  deep-draft  com- 
mercial channels  and  harbors,  and  to 
provide  for  an  expedited  procedure  for 
the  approval  and  permitting  of  ap- 
proved navigation  improvement 
projects  and  related  landslide  facilities 
in  deep-draft  ports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NATIONAL  DETENSE  PORT  SYSTEM  ACT  Of  1983 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  7 
months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1586. 
which  would  have  established  a  uni- 
form national  user  fee  for  the  use  of 
ports  and  waterways  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  relatively  simple  bill, 
designed  to  provoke  comment  among 
authorities  on  this  subject  and  to  pre- 
sent an  alternative  to  the  administra- 
tion's port  specific  user  charge  bill,  S. 
809.  which  I  considered  damaging  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation's 
ports.  That  bill  served  its  purpose  very 
well.  Subsequent  to  its  introduction,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
issue  with  many  Senators  from  States 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  port  and 
waterway  user  fees.  Two  gentlemen. 
Senators  Thvtruokd  and  Mattingly, 
demonstrated  deep  concern  and 
proved  their  willingness  to'spend  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  personal  and  staff 
effort  in  creating  a  vehicle,  based  upon 
a  national  uniform  user  fee,  which 
would  embody  the  comprehensive  and 
sophisticated  approach  necessary  to 
turn  this  concept,  into  a  useful  final 
draft  which  can  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  funding 
necessary  in  both  amount  and  form,  to 
retain  the  vital  system  of  ports  neces- 
sary for  the  economic  health  of  this 
Nation  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
this  $300  million  burden  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Several  months  of  work 
have  gone  into  it.  Port  authorities 
throughout  the  Nation,  administration 
officials,  legislators.  State  officials, 
shippers  and  others  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  such  a  bill  have  been  con- 
sulted. While  we  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  each  person  we  have  spoken  to, 
we  can  claim  widespread  support 
throughout  all  of  those  sectors  for  the 
bill  which  we  will  Introduce  today.  Ne- 
gotiations have  been  protracted  and 
no  one  has  received  everything  he  or 
she  desires.  Nonetheless,  I  think  we 
have  created  a  framework  which  pro- 
vides the  most  workable  situation  for 
the  ports  which  are  already  in  exist- 
ence: which  maintains  the  value  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  invested 


in  the  Nation's  deepwater  ports:  and 
which  partially  accommodates  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  see  the  U.S. 
port  industry  expanded  on  the  basis  of 
the  marketplace  philosophy  favored 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  this  bill  will  serve  the  Nation's 
port  system  well  by  recognizing  that 
its  status  as  part  of  an  overall  trans- 
portation system  designed  to  permit 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to 
our  neighbors  around  the  world.  By 
way  of  explaining  how  we  have 
achieved  this  end.  I  would  like  to  out- 
line the  bill  briefly. 

In  essence,  the  bill  addresses  two 
major  areas  of  concern:  the  provision 
of  funds  to  ports  to  continue  dredging 
for  operation  and  maintenance  and 
new  construction  and  the  acceleration 
of  Corps  of  Engineers'  task  of  permit- 
ting construction  by  the  ports  of  new 
channels  and  other  Improvements. 

The  task  of  providing  funds  to  the 
ports  Is  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  a  trust  fund.  The  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  create  a 
task  force  which  will  compose  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
to  charge  all  Imports  and  domestic 
movements  carried  on  bottoms  with  a 
draft  over  14  feet  for  the  use  of  the 
dredged  channels.  The  task  force 
meets  every  3  years  or  upon  demand 
of  the  Secretary.  Once  It  creates  the 
schedule,  the  Secretary  can  revise  any 
Item  on  the  schedule  by  10  percent 
above  or  below  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendation. This  Is  an  attempt  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some 
flexibility  In  his  administration  of  this 
schedule  while  prohibiting  an  attempt 
by  the  Secretary  to  "bootstrap"  the 
tariff  on  any  commodity  based  on  a 
prior  Increase  of  10  percent.  I  think  It 
Is  Important  to  mention  that  the  task 
force  will  contain  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
President's  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
two  port  representatives.  This  is  im- 
portant because  it  puts  the  ports  in 
control  of  these  funds  to  a  large 
extent  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
great  degree  of  participation  In  decid- 
ing how  much  money  is  needed  and 
therefore,  how  much  they  are  willing 
to  assess  themselves. 

Once  the  assessment  is  made,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  authorized 
to  collect  the  excise  on  all  imports  and 
domestic  cargo  movements  which 
enter  Into  a  port,  at  the  time  of  un- 
loading. This  assures  that  no  matter 
how  many  ports  a  ton  of  cargo  tra- 
verses, it  Is  only  taxed  once  for  the  use 
of  the  system.  In  practice,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  delegate  collecting  responsi- 
bility to  the  U.S.  Customs  Bureau. 
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In  deciding  how  to  assess  charges  for 
the  fund,  a  difficult  situation  was  en- 
countered. The  U.S.  Constitution,  In 
section  9,  says,  "no  tax  or  duties  shall 
be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State."  This  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  mean  no  Feder- 
al tax.  In  section  10,  the  Constitution 
says,  "no  States  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  imposts  or 
duties  in  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  Imports 
laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  ex- 
ports, shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all 
such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revi- 
sion and  control  of  the  Congress." 
However,  these  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution run  afoul  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  a 
multilateral  trade  treaty  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  partner,  which  re- 
quires that  any  duties  imposed  on  for- 
eign commerce  for  the  use  of  ports  be 
imposed  equitably  on  both  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate these  two  conflicting  pas- 
sages, our  bill  gives  consent  of  the 
Congress  for  local  ports  to  tax  exports 
using  the  same  schedule  of  fees  that 
the  Federal  Government  uses  to  tax 
imports  and  domestic  movements.  If 
the  port  chooses  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fund,  It  will  be  required  to  tax  ex- 
ports. If  It  does  not  want  to  tax  Its  ex- 
ports It  will  not  have  access  to  the 
fund  and  will  still  pay  the  Federal  as- 
sessment on  imports  and  domestic 
movements.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  authority  to 
impose  a  vessel  charge  on  vessels  de- 
parting from  any  port  which  does  not 
assess  its  exports  for  use  of  the  trust 
fund  for  operations  and  maintenance 
of  new  construction  in  ports.  While 
this  is  certainly  a  complicated  proce- 
dure, it  does  accommodate  both  the 
GATT  and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  purpose  of  the  trust  is  to  cover 
the  needs  of  ports  for  operations  and 
maintenance  and  some  new  construc- 
tion. As  such,  the  task  force  will  have 
the  duty  of  determining  port  needs  as 
part  of  Its  process  of  determining  the 
schedule  of  fees.  It  should  be  very 
clear  that  only  those  needs  may  be 
met  under  this  legislation,  and  no 
excess  funds  may  be  collected  for  any 
other  purpose. 

With  the  money  collected  in  the 
trust  fund,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers will  be  required  to  contract 
with  the  ports,  as  they  are  presently 
doing,  to  fund  100  percent  of  present 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  as- 
sumed by  the  l(x:al  port  districts.  This 
will  Insure  that  any  port  which  is  pres- 
ently in  operation  will  be  able  to 
remain  in  operation  at  Its  present  level 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  necessary  provision  in  order 
to  avoid  further  economic  disruption 
in  small  port  communities  which  have 


already  received  blow  after  economic 
blow  as  a  result  of  high  interest  rates. 
It  will  also  insure  a  large  number  of 
access  points  between  the  United 
States  and  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners. 

The  trust  fund  will  cover  90  percent 
of  all  new  construction  under  45  feet 
which  is  presently  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  local  port  dis- 
trict will  be  required  to  come  up  with 
the  other  10  percent.  In  requiring  a  10- 
percent  contribution  from  local  port 
funds  we  hope,  in  some  small  way,  to 
acconunodate  the  administration  mar- 
ketplace test  for  viable  ports.  The 
many  port  authorities  suid  other  inter- 
ested parties  with  whom  we  spoke  in- 
dicated that  there  were  a  number  of 
cases  where  small  ports  might  face 
large  improvement  projects  which 
would  make  them  much  stronger  and 
In  a  much  better  position  to  entice  for- 
eign trade.  Thus,  we  were  reluctant  to 
require  a  small  community  to  come  up 
with  a  more  significant  percentage  of 
its  local  share  of  new  construction 
after  assessing  these  funds  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  trust  fund.  However,  most 
authorities  agree  that  requiring  a  port 
to  provide  10  percent  of  the  funding 
for  any  new  construction  under  45  feet 
was  not  unreasonable. 

No  fund  moneys  are  available  for 
new  construction  or  maintenance  over 
45  feet.  As  many  members  are  aware, 
40  feet  is  the  maximum  draft  for  the 
vast  majority  of  commercial  vessels 
which  haul  commerce  Into  and  out  of 
the  United  States.  Very  few  ships  have 
drafts  up  to  50  feet  and  these  are  pri- 
marily for  the  export  of  coal  and  the 
import  of  oil.  There  appears  to  be 
some  potential  for  hauling  grain  on 
these  deep  bottoms  as  well.  However, 
we  decided  that  the  relatively  few 
ships  which  will  be  calling  at  U.S. 
ports  at  which  will  draw  more  than  45 
feet  make  it  difficult  to  promote  an  ar- 
gument that  these  ships  serve  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans.  Therefore,  we 
chose  to  exempt  the  improvements  for 
channels  over  45  feet  from  the  trust 
fund.  Any  jurisdiction  which  decides  it 
is  in  its  best  interest  to  dredge  to  55 
feet  will  be  required  to  make  that  deci- 
sion and  fund  that  decision,  locally.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  our  bill  calls  for 
a  45-foot  nominal  depth  which  Is.  in 
fact,  whatever  depth  Is  necessary  to 
provide  safe  navigation  for  a  40-foot 
ship.  I  have  understood  that  there  are 
a  few  areas  where  a  40-foot  ship  will 
need  more  than  5  feet  under  the  bow 
In  order  to  navigate  certain  areas 
safely. 

Senator  Thurmond  will  discuss  the 
fastrack  provision  briefly.  There  Is  one 
other  change  which  this  bill  will  make 
in  the  law  and  which  I  wanted  to  spe- 
cifically note  this  afternoon.  Until 
now,  the  Great  Lakes  region  has  been 
treated  as  a  region  apart.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Corporation  has  levied 
tolls  on  all  traffic  coming  into  the 


Great  Lakes  and  has  been  using  that 
to  dredge  those  channels.  This  has 
always  struck  port  officials  as  an 
anomaly,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  responsible  for  all 
other  public  channels  and  ports  within 
the  United  States. 

Our  bill  will  eliminate  that  anomaly 
by  including  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
trust  fund  recipient  class  and  assessing 
ships  passing  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Canal  at  the  same  rate 
as  all  other  U.S.  trade.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Corporation  will  contin- 
ue to  exist  and  to  discharge  its  other 
responsibilities  such  as  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  bridges  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  ships  travers- 
ing the  canal.  Our  bill  also  retires  the 
debt  which  the  Seaway  Corporation 
owes  the  United  States  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  this  has  been  the  only  situation 
of  its  kind  in  U.S.-held  territory. 

I  have  mentioned  that  this  bill  had 
been  negotiated  for  several  months.  I 
would  like  to  thank  a  number  of  staff 
people  from  the  various  Senator's 
staffs  as  well.  Mr.  Cliff  Humphrey  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Mattingly.  Mr. 
Brls  Marchant  and  Mr.  Mark 
McKnight  of  Senator  Thurmond's 
staff  have  worked  hour  after  hour  on 
this  legislation.  Tom  Maglnnls  of  my 
staff  has  also  been  deeply  Involved  In 
conjunction  with  these  gentlemen.  I 
would  also  like  to  note  the  contribu- 
tions of  port  adv(x;ates  from  the  ports 
of  Portland,  Oreg..  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.C. 
together  with  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Experts  from  these  ports 
have  been  invaluable  in  drawing  up 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2217 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Defense 
Port  System  Act  of  1982  ". 

TITLE  I-FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  main- 
tain and  develop  a  viable  marine  transporta- 
tion system  within  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a  network  of  commercial  deep-draft 
seaports  adequate  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
promote  economic  stability  and  provide  for 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  system  of  transportation  necessary 
to  promote  and  accommodate  foreign  and 
domestic  waterbome  commerce  has  t>een  ac- 
complished through  a  productive  partner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Government.  States, 
port  authorities  and  private  commercial  en- 
terprises. In  which  the  Federal  Government 
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h«s  developed  and  maintained  the  navigabil- 
ity of  deep-draft  channels  and  harbors  and 
facilitated  maritime  commerce,  while 
States,  port  authorities  and  private  commer 
cial  enterprises  have  provided  the  necessary 
landslde  port  facilities  and  other  navigation 
al  Improvements  necessary  to  accommodate 
foreign  and  domestic  waterbome  commerce. 

(3)  while  each  of  the  deep-draft  ports  has 
Its  own  concerns,  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties which  affect  the  flow  of  international 
and  domestic  commerce,  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  treat  each  port  as  an  essential 
component  of  the  National  Port  System  to 
facilitate  the  waterbome  commerce  of  the 
Nation; 

(4)  ports  In  the  United  SUtes  are  signifi- 
cant generators  of  national  and  regional 
revenue  and  customs  revenues  and  are  pro- 
moters of  exports  to  improve  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade,  providing  economic 
stability  and  growth;  domestic  and  foreign 
shippers,  producers,  consumers  and  receiv- 
ers of  international  commerce  have  been 
well-served  by  the  Nation's  unified  seaport 
system; 

(5)  there  have  been  unnecessary  and 
costly  delays  in  the  authorization  of.  and 
the  granting  of  required  Federal  permits 
for.  new  deep-draft  navigation  projects,  and 
there  Is  a  backlog  of  economically  Justified 
projects  which,  if  implemented,  would  en- 
hance the  overall  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
waterbome  transportation  system;  and 

(6)  due  to  the  general  sUte  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  Federal  budgetary  restrain  U 
there  is  currently  a  need  to  more  directly  re- 
cover the  costs  associated  with  the  oper 
atton,  maintenance  and  new  construction  re- 
lating to  deep-draft  commercial  channels 
and  harbors. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  provide  a  national  policy  that  recog- 
nizes the  significant  role  and  Importance  of 
waterbome  commerce  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  establish  a  procedure  to  faciliute  the 
orderly  authorization  of  necessary  mainte- 
nance, operation  and  construction  projects 
for  deep-draft  navigational  Improvements 
and  to  provide  consistency  and  predictabil- 
ity in  the  granting  of  required  Federal  per- 
mits with  respect  to  such  projects; 

(3)  provide  the  means  to  recover  the  coats 
of  operation,  maintenance  and  construction 
of  navigation  projects  to  promote  the  effi- 
cient movement  of  domestic  and  foreign  wa- 
terbone  commerce  by  authorizing  the  impo- 
sition of  nationally  uniform  duties  or  Uxes 
upon  Items  of  cargo  and  by  esubllshing  a 
trust  fund  consisting  of  revenues  from  such 
fees,  while  also  ensuring  that  such  cost  re- 
covery does  not— of  Itself— Introduce  any 
new  element  which  creates  competitive  dis- 
advantages among  existing  deep-draft  port 
facilities  and/or  Impair  the  viability  of  any 
commodity  or  item  of  commerce  In  the 
World  market;  and 

(4)  liquidate  the  ouUtandIng  obligations 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  to  the  United  SUtes  and  In- 
clude the  operation,  maintenance  and  Im 
provement  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Great  Lakes  ports  in  a  nationally  uni- 
form system  of  financing  navigation 
projects. 

DBrilflTIORS 

8mc.  102  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "deep-draft  commercial  chan- 
nel or  harbor "  shall  mean  any  channel  or 
harbor  in  a  port  or  other  place  in  any  SUte 
which  channel  or  harbor— 

(A)  is  operated  as  either  a  private  com- 
mercial enterprise  or  as  an  agency  of  a  SUte 


or  is  operated  under  authority  granted  by  a 
SUte; 

(B)  is  open  to  public  navigation,  or  is  uti- 
lized by  an  individual,  partnership  or  corpo- 
ration for  the  commercial  transportation  of 
items  of  cargo  by  means  of  vessels  with  a 
draft  exceeding  fourteen  feet;  and 

(C)  is  used  primarily  by  such  vessels  en- 
gaged in  domestic  or  foreign  commerce; 

(2)  the  term  'Item  of  cargo"  shall  mean 
any  commodity,  class  or  category  of  com- 
modities or  classification  of  articles  of  com- 
merce, including  the  carriage  or  transporU- 
tion  of  passengers  for  hire; 

(3)  the  term  "authorized  navigation  im- 
provement project"  shall  mean— 

(A)  a  project  authorized  by  the  Congress 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  increase 
the  depth,  width,  capacity  or  otherwise  Im 
prove  any  deep-draft  channel  or  harbor 
beyond  Its  depth,  width  or  capacity  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  which  project 
has  received  all  required  Federal  permits, 
and  shall  also  include— 

(i)  thoae  navigation  projecu  which  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  for  which  initial  funding  has  been  ap- 
propriated prior  to  fiscal  year  1982;  or 

(11)  those  navigation  improvement  projects 
which  have  previously  been  authorized  by 
Congress  and  for  which  an  environmental 
impact  sUtement  was  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  after  September  30.  1975; 

(4)  the  term  ""qualified  operations  and 
maintenance  costs  "  shall  mean  all  costs  as- 
sociated with  dredging  or  otherwise  main- 
taining eligible  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 
bors at  their  nominal  depths  and  widths  as 
authorized  by  the  Congress;  other  deep- 
draft  channels  and  harbors  in  operation  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
load  or  unload  Items  of  cargo  subject  to 
duty  or  tax  pursuant  to  sections  4231  or 
4233  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
or  in  the  case  of  locally  financed  projects 
constructed  pursuant  to  section  402  of  this 
Act.  those  projecu  which  have  entered  into 
an  operations  and  maintenance  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  provided 
in  such  section:  Pnvided,  hoicev^r,  that  the 
term  "qualified  operation  and  maintenance" 
shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  the  deepen- 
ing or  widening  of  any  channel  or  harbor  to 
a  depth  or  width  greater  than  the  greatest 
depth  and  width  actually  maintained  during 
the  5  years  period  immediately  preceding 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(5)  the  term  ""eligible  deep-draft  commer- 
cial channel  or  harbor"  shall  mean  any 
deep-draft  channel  or  harbor  for  which  a 
duty  or  tax  is  Imposed  and  collected  upon 
items  of  cargo  loaded.  If  any.  for  foreign 
destinations  in  accordance  with  section 
4233(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  or  upon  which  a  vessel  or  tonnage  Ux 
is  levied  in  accordance  with  section  4233(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(6)  the  term  "SUte  "  shall  mean  any  of  the 
several  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
and  any  other  territory  or  possession  over 
which  the  United  SUtes  exercises  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(7)  the  term  "State  port  authority  "  shall 
mean— 

(A)  a  SUte; 

(B)  a  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte; 

(C)  any  authority  esUbllshed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  0[>erating.  promoting,  developing  or 
managing  a  port  having  a  deep-draft  chan- 


nel or  harbor  under  an  Interstate  compact 
or  under  a  law  or  ordinance  of.  or  charter 
issued  by.  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof; 

(D)  any  individual  or  other  nongovern- 
mental legal  entity  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  a  deep-draft  channel  or  harbor  for  the 
commercial  waterbome  transportation  of 
Items  of  cargo  by  means  of  vessels  with  a 
draft  exceeding  fourteen  feet: 

(8)  the  term  forty-five  feet  nominal 
depth"  shall  mean  deep-draft  channels  and 
harbors  designed  to  accommodate  vessels 
with  a  draft  of  forty  feet  (at  mean  low  tide), 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  element(s) 
of  such  channel  or  harbor  may  necessitate 
maintenance  or  Improvement  to  an  actual 
depth  in  excess  of  forty-five  feet  to  allow 
safe  passage  of  such  vessels; 

(9)  the  term  "landslde  facilities"  shall 
mean  facilities  for  the  transfer,  handling  or 
storage  of  Items  of  cargo  at  the  point  of 
loading  or  unloading  between  deepwater 
transporutlon  and  land  or  Inland  water- 
bome transporUtlon. 

■HTLE  II-CREATION  OF  TASK  FORCE 
AND  TRUST  FUND  TO  ADMINISTER 
DUTIES  OR  TAXES 

TASK  rOKCX 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  esUbllshed  the 
Deep-Draft  Port  Task  Force  ( hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Task  Force  "). 

(bHI)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed 
of  five  Members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

(A)  two  Members  shall  be  represenutives 
of  SUte  port  authorities  which  Members 
shall  be  from  differing  coasUl  ranges  or 
Great  Lakes  area,  and  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  on  a  routing  basis  to  provide  equiU- 
ble  represenUtlon: 

(B>  one  Member  shall  be  a  represenUtive 
of  domestic  and/or  foreign  water  carriers 
who  use  ports  having  deep-<lraft  channels  or 
harbors,  or  a  represenUtive  of  exporters 
and  importers  who  use  such  carriers; 

(C)  one  Member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  or  his  designee:  and 

(D)  one  Member  shall  be  the  Special  Rep- 
resenUtive for  Trade  Negotiations,  or  his 
designee. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  for  Members  of  the 
Task  Force  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  subsection  (bKl)  shall  be  5  years. 
Members  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
all  travel  and  other  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  performance  of  their  duties.  Vacan- 
cies shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Task 
Force  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(cMl)  The  Task  Force  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury regarding— 

(A)  the  uniform  rate  of  Federal  duty  or 
tax  which  will  be  Imposed  by  section  4231 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on 
Items  of  cargo  unloaded  at  a  deep-draft  com- 
mercial channel  or  harbor  In  the  United 
SUtes.  and 

(B)  the  uniform  rate  of  duty  or  Ux  which 
may  be  Imposed  upon  the  export  of  Items  of 
cargo  by  a  SUte  port  authority  pursuant  to 
section  4233(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(C)  the  uniform  rate  of  vessel  or  tonnage 
charges  which  may  be  Imposed  upon  deep- 
draft  commercial  vessels  utilizing  a  deep- 
draft  commercial  channel  or  harbor  located 
in  a  SUte  which  does  not  Impose  and  collect 
the  duty  or  tax  upon  Items  of  cargo  as  au- 
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thorized  by  section  4233(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and 

(D)  the  uniform  rate  of  vessel  or  tonnage 
charges  which  may  t>e  Imposed  upon  deep- 
draft  commercial  vessels  utilizing  a  deep- 
draft  commercial  channel  or  harbor,  but 
from  which  vessel  Items  of  cargo  are  neither 
unloaded  nor  loaded  at  any  United  States 
port.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  use  of 
such  channel  or  harbor  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience, bunkering,  refitting  or  repair  as 
provided  by  section  4231(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  In  making  such  recommendations  re- 
garding rates  of  duty  or  tax.  the  Task  Force 
shall  consider  the  factors  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (b)(1)  (A)  through  (F)  of  section 
4232  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(d)  The  Task  Force  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  making  recommendations  under  subsec- 
tion (c).  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  lK>oks,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers  and  other  d(x;uments  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  by  regu- 
lation prescrtt>e,  and  may  acquire  from  any 
Federal  or  SUte  agency  all  available  infor- 
mation useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
and  such  agency  shall  cooperate  by  furnish- 
ing all  Information  requested  by  the  Task 
Force  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  available  upon  request  of  the  Task 
Force  such  necessary  staff  and  personnel 
and  such  necessary  financial  and  adminis- 
trative services  through  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  as  he  deems  reasonable 
and  necessary  for  the  Task  Force  to  carry 
out  iU  duties,  and  shall  advance  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  such  sums  as  are  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  meet  the  Initial  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Task  Force  until  such  time  as 
the  schedule  of  duty  or  tax  on  items  of 
cargo  prescribed  in  section  4231  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  becomes  effec- 
tive. Sums  su  advanced  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  Trust  Fund. 

"TRUST  rUMD 

Sec.  202.  (aXI)  There  Is  esUbllshed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  triist  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  '"National  Port  System 
Trust  Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"TYust  Fund")  consisting  of  such  amounts 
as  are  transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  and  any 
amount  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  under 
subsection  (cK3)  of  this  section.  The  Trust 
Fund  shall  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limiution  and  the  amounts  In  the 
Trust  Fund  may  be  used  only  for  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
the  triistee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  on  the  operation  and  sUtus 
of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  the  Trust  Fund's  antici- 
pated operation  and  sUtus  during  the  five 
years  immediately  following  such  fiscal 
year. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Trust  Fund— 

(A)  all  revenues  from  the  duty  or  Ux  Im- 
posed by  section  4231(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  during  each  fiscal 
year,  and 

(B)  all  revenues  received  into  the  Treas- 
ury from  imposition  of  vessel  or  tonnage 


charges  pursuant  to  sections  4231(c)  and 
4233(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  and 

(C)  all  revenues  received  Into  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  fiscal  year  from  any  port 
duty  or  tax  imposed  by  a  State  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4233(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and 

(D)  any  revenues  paid  into  the  general 
fund  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
5(b)  of  the  Act  of  May  13.  1954  (33  U.S.C. 
985).  and 

(E)  any  other  funds  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
qualified  operations  and  maintenance  or  for 
authorized  navigation  improvement  projects 
for  eligible  deep-draft  commercial  channels 
and  harbors. 

(2)  Such  revenues  shall  be  so  transferred 
at  least  quarterly  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  any 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of,  or 
less  than,  the  actual  revenues  from  such 
duties  or  Uxes  for  preceeding  quarters. 

(c)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  Is  not.  in  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  l)e  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(2)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(3)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to, 
and  form  a  part  of,  the  Tnist  Fund. 

(dHl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  out  of  amounts 
In  the  Trust  Fund  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  pay— 

(A)  100  percent  of  the  qualified  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  each  eligible  deep-draft  commercial 
channel  or  harbor  for  each  fiscal  year.  In- 
cluding qualified  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  or  in  the  Great 
Lakes  or  any  of  their  connecting  waters,  and 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  any  locks 
or  other  works  In  such  Seaway,  Lakes  or 
waters  to  the  extent  that  the  United  SUtes 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  the  responsibility  for 
such  operation  and  maintenance;  provided 
hovoever,  if  any  deep-draft  commercial  chan- 
nel or  harbor  is  improved  to  a  depth  exceed- 
ing forty-five  feet  nominal  depth  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  then  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  determine  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  operation  and  maintenance 
for  that  portion  of  such  channel  or  harbor 
in  excess  of  forty-five  feet  nominal  depth, 
and  such  additional  expense  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  Con>s  of  Engineers  by  the 
SUte  port  authority  operating  such  channel 
or  harbor; 

(B)  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  authorized 
navigation  Improvement  projects  for  eligible 
deep-draft  channels  and  harbors  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  those  projects  not  exceeding 
forty-five  feet  nominal  depth; 

<C)  100  percent  of  the  coste  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  201  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  No  amount  may  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Trust  Fund  unless  the  law  authorizing 


the  expenditure  for  which  the  amount  if  ap- 
propriated expressly  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriation is  to  be  made  out  of  the  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  any  program,  project  or  other 
activity  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

TITLE     III-CONSTRUCrriON     AND     FI- 
NANCING OF  NAVIGATION  IMPROVE- 
MENT PROJECTS  TO  INCREIASE  THE 
DEPTH    OF    DEEP-DRAFT    COMMER- 
CIAL CHANNELS  AND  HARBORS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
annually  recommend  to  the  Congress  new 
construction     of    navigation     improvement 
projects  which,  in  his  Judgment,  should  be 
authorized  for  deep-draft  commercial  chan- 
nels and  harbors  upon  completion  of  the  re- 
quired Federal  studies  and  cost  estimates. 
Projects    shall    l>e    authorized    only    after 
agreement  with  a  State  port  authority  to 
pay    and    reimburse    the   Federal    Govern- 
ment— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  new  construction 
projects  not  exceeding  forty-five  feet  nomi- 
nal depth,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  project 
construction  costs  and  expenditures  that 
are  directly  allocated  and  attributable  to 
commercial  navigation,  including  interest, 
and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  new  construction 
projects  exceeding  forty-five  feet  nominal 
depth,  100  percent  of  the  project  construc- 
tion costs  and  expenditures  that  are  directly 
allocated  and  attrlbuUble  to  commercial 
navigation,  including  Interest. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  SUte  port  author- 
ity concerned  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
conUlning  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  under  which- 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  agrees  to  Implement  the 
project  and  to  provide  to  such  SUte  port  au- 
thority, to  the  extent  provided  for  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  advance  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project,  and 

(2)  the  SUte  port  authority  agrees  to  re- 
imburse the  United  SUtes  for  the  appropri- 
ate percentage  of  such  construction  costs  as 
provided  in  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (aM2)  of 
this  section,  plus  interest,  and  provides  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  evidence  that  it 
has  esUbllshed  a  mechanism  that  will 
assure  payment  of  such  amount. 

(c)  The  entire  amount  of  the  new  con- 
struction expenditures  to  be  reimbursed 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding interest  during  construction,  shall 
be  reimbursed  within  the  life  of  the  project, 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  fifty  years  after 
the  date  the  project  becomes  available  for 
use,  as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. The  rate  of  interest  shall  be  equal  to 
the  current  rate  for  the  longest  term  issue 
of  United  SUtes  Treasury  securities  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  agreement  descrll)ed  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  requirement  in  the  Act  for  reim- 
bursement by  a  State  port  authority  for 
new  construction  of  an  authorized  naviga- 
tion improvement  project  applies  to  any 
construction,  rehabilitation  or  alteration 
project  to  widen  or  deepen  or  otherwise  im- 
prove a  deep-draft  commercial  channel  or 
harbor  for  which  Initial  construction  funds 
are  provided  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  or 
after  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  This  Act  should  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  or  otherwise  Interfere  with  any  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  other  Federal  au- 
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thority  to  operate,  maintain  or  improve  any 
deep-dralt  commercial  channel  or  harbor  of 
the  United  States  for  purt>oses  of  Coast 
Guard  navigation  requirements,  or  for  the 
defense  and  security  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  require  any  State  port  au- 
thority or  other  non-Federal  contribution 
for  navigation  costs  allocable  to  national  de- 
fense transportation  requirements  or  to 
vessels  not  engaged  In  commercial  service. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Transpor- 
tation and  Treasury  shall  establish  cost  allo- 
cation guidelines  to  carry  out  this  section 
that  shall  designate  a  cost  allocation  of  or 
for  national  defense  and  noncommercial 
purposes. 

(f)  In  cases  where  a  natural  disaster  may 
occur  at  a  deep-draft  commercial  charmel  or 
harbor  undergoing  .in  authorized  navigation 
Improvement  project,  a  State  port  authority 
or  other  non-Pederal  entity  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  or 
maintenance  required  because  of  said  disas- 
ter, but  such  rehabilitation  shall  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  general  fund  or  from  Trust 
Fund  monies,  as  the  Congress  may  direct. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  construction  of  navi- 
gation improvements  pursuant  to  section 
402  of  this  Act. 

( h )( 1)  The  Congress  consents  under 
clauses  2  and  3  of  section  10  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  to  the  levying  by  the 
States  of  a  duty  or  tax  on  Items  of  cargo 
loaded  or  unloaded  at  a  deep-draft  commer- 
cial channel  or  harbor  within  the  State 
from  any  conunerclal  vessel  with  a  draft  In 
excess  of  forty-five  feet  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions— 

(A)  revenue  derived  from  such  levey  of 
duty  or  tax  shall  be  used  by  the  State  port 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
non-Federal  portion  of  the  costs  of  oper- 
ations, maintenance  or  Improvement  pursu- 
ant to  section  202  and  section  301  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  such  levy  is  made  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  all  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  consent  granted  by  it 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
State  if  at  any  time  In  the  view  of  Congress 
the  conditions  of  consent  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  are  not  being  com- 
plied with  by  the  State. 

TITLE  IV-IMPOSITION  OF  DUTY  OR 
TAX  ON  DEEP-DRAFT  CARGO 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  facilities 
and  services)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
subchapter  B  the  following  new  subchapter. 

"Subchapter  A— Deep-Draft  Facilities" 
"Sec.  4231.  Imposition  of  duty  or  tax. 
"Sec.  4232.  Rate  of  duty  or  Ux. 
"Sec.  4233.  Duty  or  tax  on  exports." 

SEC.  4131.  IMPOSITION  OF  DITY  OR  TAX. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  duty  or 
tax  on  each  Item  of  cargo  unloaded  from 
any  commercial  vessel  with  a  draft  greater 
than  fourteen  feet  at  any  deep-draft  com- 
mercial channel  or  harbor  In  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  If  the  State 
port  authority  at  the  point  of  such  unload- 
ing levies  and  collecU  a  duty  or  tax  on  items 
of  cargo  loaded  or  unloaded  from  vessels 
with  a  draft  exceeding  forty-five  feet  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  301(h)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Port  System  Act  of  1982.  then  the 
duty  or  tax  imposed  by  this  section  and  au- 
thorized by  section  4233  hereof  shall  not 
apply  to  such  vessels. 


(b)  Liability  for  payment  of  the  duty  or 
tax  Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  until  paid,  such  duty  or  tax  shall 
constitute  a  valid  lien  against  both  the 
vessel  and  the  Item  of  cargo  In  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Payment  of  all  duties  or 
taxes  imposed  shall  be  collected  by  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  determine. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  es- 
tablish a  nationally  uniform  schedule  of 
vessel  or  tonnage  charges  which,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Deep-Draft  Com- 
mercial Port  Task  Force,  may  be  Imposed 
upon  deep-draft  commercial  vessels  which 
utilize  deep-draft  channels  and  harbors,  but 
from  which  vessels  Items  of  cargo  are  nei- 
ther unloaded  nor  loaded  at  any  Uhlted 
States  port.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
use  of  such  channels  and  harbors  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  bunkering,  refitting  or 
repair. 

SEC.  4»2.  RATE  OF  DITY  OR  TAX. 

(a)  In  OEifERAL.— The  amount  of  the  duty 
or  tax  Imposed  by  section  4231  on  any  Item 
of  cargo  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
a  nationally  uniform  rate  established  with 
respect  to  such  Item  of  cargo  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  Recolatioks.— 

(1)  In  cenerai..— In  prescribing  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  duty  or  tax  on  an  Item  of  cargo,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  potential  effect  on  International 
and  domestic  trade  of  the  duty  or  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4231  on  such  Item  of  cargo, 

(B)  the  potential  diversion  of  trade  of 
such  Item  of  cargo  to  foreign  ports  due  to 
the  imposition  of  such  duty  or  tax  on  such 
Item  of  cargo, 

(C)  the  potential  effect  on  deep-draft  com- 
mercial channels  and  harbors  located  within 
the  United  States  by  the  Imposition  of  such 
duty  or  tax  on  such  Item  of  cargo, 

(D)  the  ability  of  such  Item  of  cargo  to 
compete  In  the  marketplace  when  such  duty 
or  tax  Is  Imposed  on  such  Item  of  cargo, 

(E)  the  aggregate  revenue  from  the  duty, 
tax  or  vessel  or  tonnage  charges  Imposed  by 
section  4231  and  imposed  by  section  4233  of 
this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  sum  of— 

(I)  100  percent  of  the  qualified  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  all  eligible  deep-draft  commercial 
channels  and  harbors  during  such  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  202(dMlKA)  of  this 
Act,  plus 

(II)  the  portion  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  Incurred  by  chtuinels  or  harbors 
improved  to  a  depth  greater  than  forty-five 
feet  nominal  depth  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  section  202(d)<lKA)  of  this 
Act.  and 

(III)  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  fund- 
ing requirements  under  section  202(d)(1)(B) 
of  this  Act  for  authorized  navigation  Im- 
provement projects  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(F)  recommendations  of  the  £>eep-Draft 
Commercial  Port  Task  Force  with  respect  to 
such  rate  of  duty  or  tax  on  such  Item(s)  of 
cargo  for  domestic.  Import  and  export  com- 
merce. 

(c)  Review.— The  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  review  each  rate  of  duty  or  tax  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  at  least  once 
every  two  years. 

(d)  Task  Force  Recommendations.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  solic- 
it the  recommendations  of  the  Deep-Draft 


Commercial  Port  Task  Force  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  sections  4231  and 
4233  of  this  Act  on  any  Item(s)  of  cargo 
prior  to— 

(A)  the  initial  establishment  of  such  rate 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 

(B)  the  review  of  such  rate  required  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  be  bound  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  regard- 
ing such  rates  of  duty  or  tax.  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (dM3)  of  this  section. 

(3)  ExcETTioNS.- The  Secretary  may  In- 
crease or  decrease  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4231  or  the  rate  of  duty  or  tax  al- 
lowed by  section  4233  on  any  Item(s)  of 
cargo,  provided- 

(A)  the  amount  of  such  increase  is  less 
than  10  percent  or  of  such  decrease  Is  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  latest  rate  of  tax  rec- 
ommended by  the  Task  Force,  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  has  solicited  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  Task  Force  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  such  Item  of  cargo  at 
least  once  within  the  previous  2-year  period. 

SEC.  403.  STATE  DITY  OR  TAX  ON  EXPORTS 

(a)  The  Congress  consents,  under  clauses  2 
and  3  of  section  10  of  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  levying  by  the  States  of  duties 
or  taxes  on  Items  of  cargo  destined  for 
export  from  a  State's  deep-draft  commercial 
channels  and  harbors,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  levy  Is  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  consent  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  consent  of  Congress  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  granted  with  respect  to  any  State 
on  behalf  of  any  State  port  authority  oper- 
ating a  deep-draft  commercial  port  facility 
In  such  State,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(1)  such  levy  may  be  imposed  only  upon 
those  Items  of  cargo  which  are  loaded  onto 
any  vessel  having  a  draft  greater  than  four- 
teen feet  at  any  deep-draft  commercial  port 
located  In  such  State,  and  which  Items  of 
cargo  are  to  be  unloaded  from  such  vessel  at 
a  port  located  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(2)  such  levy  may  be  Imposed  upon  such 
Items  of  cargo  only  In  compliance  with  the 
uniform  rate  suggested  for  such  Items  of 
cargo  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
suant to  section  4232  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year,  and 

(3)  except  for  the  costs  directly  allocated 
and  attributable  to  the  collection  of  such 
duty  or  tax.  the  net  proceeds  of  all  such  col- 
lections shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished herein,  and 

(4)  the  SUte  authorizes  the  United  SUtes 
Customs  Service  to  collect  payment  of  such 
tax  on  behalf  of  the  State  from  the  person 
liable  for  the  payment  thereof,  or  provides 
an  adequate  means  for  the  collection  of 
such  duty  or  tax  from  the  person  liable  for 
payment  thereof,  and 

(5)  the  State  Imposes  penalties  on  any 
person  who  falls  to  pay  such  duty  or  tax 
which  are  similar  to  the  penalties  imposed 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on 
persons  who  fall  to  timely  pay  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4231  of  such  Code,  and 

(6)  If  the  State  elects  not  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  to  collect 
payment  of  such  duty  or  tax,  then— 

(A)  the  State  must  provide  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  upon 
his  request,  such  books,  documents,  papers 
or  other  Information  as  the  Comptroller 
General  considers  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
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priate  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  audit 
required  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

(B)  the  State  must  designate  an  officer  or 
other  authorized  representative  of  each 
State  port  authority  within  the  State  to  re- 
ceive export  declarations  from  shippers, 
consigners  and  terminal  operators,  cargo 
manifests  and  such  other  documentation  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Imposition,  compu- 
tation and  collection  of  the  outy  or  tax  on 
exported  items  of  cargo. 

(c)  The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  consent  granted  by  it 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
State  if  at  any  time  in  the  vlev  of  Congress. 
(1)  the  conditions  of  consent  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are  not  being 
complied  with  by  the  State,  or  (2)  an  im- 
pediment to  compliance  with  any  of  such 
conditions  is  Imposed  under  State  law. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  carry  out  periodic  audits 
of  the  deep-draft  commercial  harbor  oper- 
ations of  States  that  have  elected  not  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  Customs  Service 
to  accept  payment  of  the  duty  or  tax  levied 
under  this  section  In  order  to  ascertain  if 
the  conditions  of  consent  are  being  com- 
plied with.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  to  each  House  of  Congress  a  written 
reix>rt  containing  the  findings  resulting 
from  each  such  audit  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate 
regarding  the  compliance  of  each  State  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  es- 
tablish, after  soliciting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Deep-Draft  Commercial  Port 
Task  Force,  a  nationally  uniform  schedule 
of  vessel  or  tonnage  charges  which  shall  be 
Imposed  on  deep-draft  commercial  vessels 
utilizing  the  deep-draft  channels  or  harbors 
of  a  State  which  elects  not  to  Impose  and 
collect  the  duty  or  tax  upon  Items  of  cargo 
as  authorized  by  this  section. 

LOCAIXY  FINANCED  CONSTRUCmON 

Set  402.  (B)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  State  port  authority  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  build  and  maintain 
any  locally  financed  Improvements  to  any 
port  located  In  such  State  without  the  au- 
thorization of  such  locally  financed  Im- 
provement by  the  Congress. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"locally  financed  Improvement"  means  any 
Improvement  which— 

(1)  is  undertaken  In  compliance  with  all 
applicable  Federal  and  State  law,  and 

(2)  is  financed  without  any  Federal  funds, 
loans,  guarantees,  or  other  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

(c)  The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  legally  financed  improvements  shall 
constitute  qualified  operations  and  mainte- 
nance costs  to  such  extent  as  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  State  port  author- 
ity responsible  for  such  Improvement  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  May 
13,  1954  (33  U.S.C.  985).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"FINANCING 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  any  revenue  received  by  the  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used  to  finance  any  activity 
of  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  pay  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  on  a  quarterly 
basis  beginning  with  the  effective  date  of 
sections  4231  and  4233  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  the  amount.  If  any,  of  the 


revenue  received  by  the  Corporation  under 
33  U.S.C.  988  (a)  during  such  quarter  during 
which  revenue  exceeds  the  sum  collected 
pursuant  to  activities  authorized  by  33 
U.S.C.  984(a)(10)  and  (a)(ll). 

"(c)  Upon  establishment  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to' 
sections  4231.  4232  and  4233  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  establishing  rates  of 
duty  or  tax  upon  Items  of  cargo,  all  author- 
ity of  the  Corporation  to  levy  tolls  or  other 
charges  shall  cease,  except  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  under  33 
U.S.C.  984(a)(10)  and  (a),  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  National  Defense  Port 
System  Act  of  1982,  and  which  is  outstand- 
ing on  such  effective  date,  is  hereby  termi- 
nated. 

(c)  In  33  U.S.C.  984(a>(10)  strike  and 
repeal  the  words  "...  and  facilities  neces- 
sary In  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Seaway". 

(d)  In  33  U.S.C.  988(a)  strike  and  repeal 
the  words  "Any  formula  for  a  division  of 
revenues  which  takes  Into  consideration 
annual  debt  charges  shall  include  the  total 
cost.  Including  both  Interest  and  debt  princi- 
pal. Incurred  by  the  United  States  In  financ- 
ing activities  authorized  by  this  chapter, 
whether  or  not  reimbursable  by  the  Corpo- 
ration.". 

(e)  To  finance  any  non-federal  share  of  its 
improvement  activities,  the  Corporation 
may  Issue  revenue  bonds  subject  to  applica- 
ble Federal  laws.  The  total  face  value  of  all 
bonds  Issued  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall  have  matu- 
rities not  In  excess  of  fifty  years  and  shall 
be  redeemable  before  maturity  In  such 
manner  as  be  stipulated  therein,  but  the  ob- 
ligations thus  redeemed  shall  not  be  refi- 
nanced by  the  Corporation. 

TITLE  V— EXPEDITED  PROCEDURE 
FOR  APPROVAL  OF  NAVIGATION  IM- 
PROVEMENT PROJECTS  AND  RELAT- 
ED LANDSIDE  FACILITIES  PROJECTS 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  PROJECT  SCHEDULE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Not  later  than  seventy-five 
days  after  a  navigation  Improvement  project 
Is  authorized  by  the  Congress  or  upon  peti- 
tion by  a  State  port  authority  on  behalf  of  a 
locally  financed  navigation  Improvement 
project  authorized  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In 
consultation  with  appropriate  agencies, 
shall  establish  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  project  schedule  for  all  agency 
decisions  relating  to  such  project  and  for  all 
agency  decisions  relating  to  landslde  facili- 
ties which  were  Included  In  the  final  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  connection 
with  such  project  as  part  of  an  overall  plan 
of  Improvement  for  the  port.  Each  project 
schedule  shall  clearly  Identify  the  deadlines 
applicable  to  such  decisions.  The  project 
schedule  shall  also  suggest  concurrent 
review  of  applications  and  joint  hearings  by 
such  agencies.  Each  project  schedule  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  provide 
that  all  agency  decisions  governed  by  such 
schedule  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  establishment  of 
the  project  schedule. 

(b)  The  project  schedule  established 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  project  and  relat- 
ed landslde  facilities  shall  apply  In  lieu  of 
any  schedule  which  would  otherwise  apply 
and  shall  be  binding  on  the  agency  and  on 
all  other  persons  to  whom  the  project 
schedule  applies. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  agency  decision  or 
action  subject  to  the  project  schedule,  the 
agency  may  modify  any  schedule  applicable 


to  such  action  or  decision  (Including  a 
schedule  relating  to  actions  of  any  applicant 
or  other  person  and  Including  any  schedule 
established  by  statute)  where  the  agency  de- 
termines that  such  mcxliflcatlon  will  facili- 
tate compliance  by  the  agency  with  the  proj- 
ect schedule.  No  such  agency  may  modify 
the  project  schedule. 

(d)  The  project  schedule,  and  any  sched- 
ule which  Is  modified  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  shall  t>e  reasonably  designed 
to  ensure  adequate  consideration  of  sdl  mat- 
ters concerning  such  project  and  the  related 
landslde  facilities  under  applicable  law  and 
to  ensure  adequate  participation  by  Interest- 
ed parties  In  ^1  applicable  proceedings. 

(e)  All  agencies  shall  consolidate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Its  proceed- 
ings respecting  actions  and  decisions  which 
are  subject  to  the  project  schedule  with  the 
proceedings  of  other  agencies  respecting  ac- 
tions and  decisions  which  are  also  subject  to 
such  schedule. 

(f)  In  consultation  with  any  person  re- 
sponsible for— 

(1)  filing  on  behalf  of  a  proposed  naviga- 
tion improvement  project  and  related  land- 
side  facilities  any  application  or  other  peti- 
tion for  any  agency  decision,  or 

(2)  taking  any  other  action  on  behalf  of 
such  project  or  facilities  which  Is  necessary 
before  such  agency  decision  may  be  made, 
and  with  appropriate  agencies,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  Include  In  the  proj- 
ect schedule  deadlines  for  submissions  by 
such  person  for  any  license,  permit,  or  other 
approval  which  must  be  obtained  In  connec- 
tion with  the  project  or  faclllUes.  The 
schedule  shall  Indicate  the  date  on  which 
any  such  filing  shall  be  made  and  the  mate- 
rials which  must  be  submitted. 

(g)  Upon  the  petition  of  any  agency  to 
which  the  project  schedule  applies,  or  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  own  initiative, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  modify  the 
project  schedule  at  any  time.  No  extension 
of  any  time  period  applicable  to  any  agency 
under  such  schedule  may  be  granted  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 
that- 

(1)  such  agency  has  exercised  all  due  dili- 
gence In  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
schedule  and  Is  nonetheless  unable  to 
comply  with  such  schedule:  or 

(2)  It  would  be  Impracticable  for  the 
agency  to  reach  a  decision  or  to  complete 
the  required  action  within  the  specified 
time,  taking  into  account  the  personnel  and 
funds  available  to  the  agency  for  complying 
with  such  schedule. 

In  no  event  may  any  such  modification  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  time  for  an  agency 
decision  beyond  the  twelve-month  period  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  decision. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  moni- 
tor compliance  with  the  project  schedule  by 
the  agencies  and  persons  to  whom  the  proj- 
ect schedule  applies  and  may  require  such 
agencies  and  persons  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  such  Information  regard- 
ing compliance  with  such  schedule  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  for  such 
purposes.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  de- 
termines that  an  authorized  navigation  Im- 
provement project  or  the  development  of  re- 
lated landslde  facilities  Is  being  delayed  or 
threatened  with  delay,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  determine  the  reason  for  such 
delay  or  threatened  delay  and  notify  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  other  persons  of  his 
determination.  Following  such  notification, 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Army  may  take  such 
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actloiu  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  bring 
such  agency  and  other  persons  into  compli- 
ance with  the  project  schedule. 

See.  503.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  503(b>,  and  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  pursuant  to  the  establishment 
or  modification  of  a  deadline  or  timetable 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  section 
501  or  503(aK2HA)  or  pursuant  to  the  modi- 
fication of  a  schedule  by  an  agency  under 
section  SOKc).  the  project  schedule  and 
each  agency  decision  and  other  action  with 
respect  to  which  a  deadline  or  timetable  Is 
specified  on  the  project  schedule  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  statutory  obligations  ap- 
plicable to  the  agencies  governed  by  such 
schedule. 

(b)  Except  as  permitted  under  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  noth- 
ing in  this  title  shall- 

(1)  affect  the  application  to  any  author- 
ized navigation  improvement  project  or  re- 
lated landside  facility  of  any  requirement 
establishment  by.  or  pursuant  to.  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law. 

(3)  affect  the  basis  on  which  any  agency 
decision  is  made  with  respect  to  such  a  proj- 
ect or  facility,  or 

(3)  affect  or  influence  the  outcome  of  any 
such  agency  decision. 

DKISIOHS  BT  TRX  SBCRZTARY 

S«c.  503.  (aKl)  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  determines  that  an  agency  has  failed, 
or  is  reasonably  likely  to  fail,  to  make  an 
agency  decision  within  the  time  required  by 
the  project  schedule,  the  Secret&ry  of  the 
Army  shall  provide  notice  of  his  determina- 
tion to  the  appropriate  agency,  the  person 
responsible  for  filing  on  behalf  of  the  proj- 
ect and  related  landside  facilities  the  appli- 
cation or  other  petition  for  the  agency  deci- 
sion Involved,  and  any  oarties  to  the  agency 
proceeding  concerned.  During  the  period 
which  is  at  least  thirty  but  not  more  than 
forty-five  dajrs  after  such  notification,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  conduct  on  an 
expedited  basis  an  Inform&l  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  determlnli\g  the  cause  of  the 
delay  and  the  actions  taken  to  achieve  com- 
pliance. A  transcript  shall  t>e  kept  of  any 
such  hearing. 

(2>  Within  thirty  days  after  any  hearing 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may.  in  furthervice  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act— 

(A)  modify  the  project  schedule  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  an  extension  of 
time  for  that  agency  to  make  the  agency  de- 
cision involved  If — 

(I)  such  agency  has  exercised  all  due  dili- 
gence in  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
schedule  and  is  nonetheless  unable  to 
comply  with  such  schedule,  and  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  the  agency  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion or  to  complete  the  required  action 
within  the  specified  time,  and 

(II)  a  previous  extension  has  not  been  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  for  that  agency 
decision:  or 

(B)  make  a  decision  In  lieu  of  the  agency 
action  or  decision  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

In  no  event  may  any  modification  of  the 
project  schedule  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  subsection  provide  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  an  agency  decision  beyond  the 
twelve-month  period  esUbllshed  under  sub- 
section 501(a)  for  such  agency  decision.  No 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and 
no  modification  of  a  project  schedule  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  under  subparagraph 
(aM3)<A)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  except  as  may  be  required 


by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  If. 
following  modification  of  the  project  sched- 
ule under  subparagraph  (a)<2)(A)  of  this 
section,  the  agency  fails  to  make  the  agency 
decision  concerned  in  compliance  with  such 
modified  schedule,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  take  action  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  without  conducting  a  further 
hearing  as  required  by  paragraph  (a)(1)  of 
this  section. 

(b)(1)  If.  upon  completion  of  the  hearing 
required  under  subsection  (aKl)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  de- 
termine that  an  agency  action  or  decision  is 
not  forthcoming  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  project  schedule  and  that  an  extension 
of  time  for  the  agency  to  make  the  agency 
action  or  decision  Involved  as  provided  by 
subparagraph  (aM3HA)  of  this  section  would 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  but  only  lead 
to  further  delay  in  the  process  governed  by 
the  project  schedule,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  agency  to  trans- 
mit all  records  of  that  agency  pertinent  to 
that  decision  or  action  to  the  Secret&ry  of 
the  Army  for  his  action  or  decision  in  lieu  of 
the  agency  action  or  decision  Involved. 
Notice  of  any  such  order  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmitted  to 
the  agency  and  the  person  responsible  for 
filing  on  behalf  of  the  project  the  applica- 
tion or  other  petition  for  the  agency  deci- 
sion involved.  Any  order  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review, 
except  as  may  be  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  an  order 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  agency  Involved 
shall  transmit  forthwith  all  records  in  the 
possession  of  the  agency  pertinent  to  that 
decision  or  action.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  take  whatever  additional  action 
authorized  under  this  Act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  an  adequate  record  for  a  final 
decision. 

(3KA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall, 
within  the  twelve-month  period  established 
under  subsection  501(a).  promptly  Issue  a 
decision  under  this  subsection  after  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  record  for  such  decision. 
The  decision  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(B)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  under  this  subsection  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  any  requirement  established  by.  or 
puraiumt  to.  Federal.  State,  or  local  law 
which  would  be  applicable  In  the  absence  of 
an  order  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  No  requirement  of  Federal  law  which 
Is  enacted  or  promulgated  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  project  schedule  for  a  project 
and  related  landslide  facilities  under  this 
Act  and  before  the  commencement  of  any 
activity  relating  to  the  completed  project  or 
landslide  facilities  shall  apply  to  such  proj- 
ect or  facilities,  respectively. 

JUDICIAL  RKVtXW 

Sk.  504.  (aKl)  Any  action  for  review  of 
any  final  agency  decision  which  is  covered 
by  a  project  schedule  may  only  be  brought 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  the  project  concerned, 
or  related  landside  facilities,  are  or  are  pro- 
posed to  be  located  and  may  only  be 
brought  within  forty-five  days  following  the 
date  on  which  notice  is  published  that  such 
decision  has  become  firuU.  An  agency  deci- 
sion made  pursuant  to  a  project  schedule  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  and  a  decision 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
section  503(b)  in  lieu  of  such  an  agency  deci- 
sion are  final  agency  decisions  for  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(3)  The  court  shall  assign  any  action  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sutwection 


for  hearing,  and  shall  complete  such  hear- 
ing, at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Such 
action  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practica- 
ble, take  precedence  over  all  other  matters 
pending  on  the  docket  of  the  court  at  that 
time,  and  shall  be  consolidated,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  with  other  actions  re- 
lating to  the  same  project  which  may  be 
brought  in  such  court. 

(3)  Any  agency  decision  with  respect  to 
which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  any  other  proceeding. 

(4)  In  issuing  a  final  judgment  In  any 
action  for  review  of  any  final  agency  deci- 
sion which  is  governed  by  a  project  sched- 
ule, the  court  may  award  costs  of  litigation 
(including  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees) 
to  the  prevailing  party  when.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  court,  such  action  was  liuti- 
tuted  without  g(x>d  cause  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delay. 

(5)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  injunctive  relief  with  respect  to 
agency  decisions  covered  by  a  project  sched- 
ule except  in  conjunction  with  a  final  Judg- 
ment entered  in  a  case  involving  a  claim 
filed  under  this  Act.  Review  of  an  appeal- 
able Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  made  In  accordance  with  this 
section  may  be  had  only  upon  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  project  sched- 
ule under  this  Act  and  any  action  to  extend 
or  modify  such  a  schedule  shall  not  be  sut>- 
Ject  to  Judicial  review,  except  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr,  HATFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  to  my  consponsor  and  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  this  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly). 

rORT  COST  MCOVERY 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President,  in 
1978  the  total  waterbome  commerce 
of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
almost  2.1  billion  tons.  Of  this  some 
1.1  billion  tons  was  domestic  com- 
merce—either point  to  point  within 
the  Nation,  or  goods  carried  inland  as 
a  result  of  exports  and  imports— while 
foreign  trade  amounted  to  about  1  bil- 
lion tons.  Since  that  date,  the  amount 
of  cargo  carried  on  inland  waterways 
and  shipped  from  American  ports  has 
continued  to  increase. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program  to 
begin  a  process  or  recovering  the  costs 
of  Federal  activities  from  those  who 
most  directly  benefit  from  any  specific 
Government  expenditure.  In  the  case 
at  hand,  the  Reagan  administration 
proposes  to  recover  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  ongoing  operations  and  mainte- 
nance costs  expended  on  U.S.  ports, 
harbors,  and  waterways,  as  well  as 
moneys  needed  to  make  navigational 
improvements.  The  1982  cost  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  alone  is  ap- 
proximately $617  million. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
would  attempt  to  achieve  cost  recov- 
ery by  allowing  each  port  to  assess  a 
'user  fee"  against  vessels  on  a  port-by- 
port  basis.  While  I  support  the  admin- 
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istration's  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  and  while  I  generally  favor 
the  effort  to  recover  a  portion  of  costs 
Incurred  in  maintaining  and  improving 
our  national  system  of  waterways  and 
harbors.  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the 
Moynihan-Abdnor  bill  because  it's 
port-by-port  fee  system  would  result  in 
a  disastrous  situation  for  medium  and 
smaller  sized  ports  by  creating  a  dis- 
tinct economic  disadvantage  for  them. 
The  committee  proposal  would  provide 
that  cargoes  shipped  from  New  York 
Harbor  would  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  ton.  while  Sa- 
vannah cargo  would  bear  a  tax  of  6.8 
cents  per  ton.  Charleston  would  be  6.8 
cents  per  ton,  and  yet  Miami  would 
only  be  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton. 
This  would  cause  many  cargoes  to  seek 
out  the  least  expensive  port,  and 
would  cause  the  economic  decline  of 
most  of  our  southeastern  facilities. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  Senators  Hatfield,  Thurmond. 
and  others  to  present  this  alternative 
proposal  which  creates  a  nationally 
uniform  user  fee  to  recover  costs.  This 
is  the  only  fair  and  equitable  method 
which  will  provide  for  cost  recovery, 
and  yet  not  create  an  economic  disad- 
vantage for  lower  volume  ports  whose 
maintenance  costs  are  proportionately 
higher  than  ports  like  Long  Beach, 
N.Y.,  and  Miami.  Our  legislation  also 
includes  provisions  to  streamline  and 
speed  up  the  process  of  obtaining  per- 
mits for  harbor  improvements  which 
currently  results  in  years  of  delay  with 
significantly  increased  costs. 

Our  objectives  in  proposing  this  leg- 
islation were: 

First,  to  provide  a  mechanism  which 
allows  cost  recovery  for  operations, 
maintenance,  and  improvements  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  conjunction  with  commercial 
ports  and  harbors. 

Second,  that  the  mechanism  should 
provide  ftmding  levels  which  are  ade- 
quate to  insure  that  authorized 
projects  and  those  anticipated  by  the 
corps  will  be  completed  expeditiously. 

Third,  that  the  mechanism  be  struc- 
tured in  a  manner  which  does  not 
create  competitive  disadvantages 
among  existing  facilities,  or  impair  the 
viability  of  any  one  commodity  of  good 
in  the  world  market. 

This  mechanism  will  be  similar  to 
the  highway  trust  fund  which  has 
served  well  the  entire  country.  If  each 
section  of  the  country  had  competed 
according  to  traffic  for  interstate 
highway  funds,  there  would  be  many 
States  Isolated  today  without  a  single 
interstate  crossing  their  borders. 

The  Moynihan-Abdnor  bill  would 
bring  about  severe  economic  disrup- 
tion. Carriers  would  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  move  to  ports  where  their 
costs  were  lower.  This  would  force 
shippers  to  transport  their  cargoes 
longer  distances  overland  with  higher 
costs.  Industries  now  thinking  of  locat- 


ing near  smaller  ports  would  have  to 
consider  the  impact  of  this  policy. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  have 
a  strong,  viable  system  of  ports  and 
harbors.  The  Government  has  safe- 
guarded that  system  for  more  than 
150  years.  Congress  must  pass  a  law 
that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all. 
We  cannot  cut  the  throats  of  the 
small-  and  medium-sized  ports  in  this 
country. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  approach  to  the  continued 
funding  of  our  Nation's  essential  ports 
system.  Believe  me,  this  measure  is 
Just  as  important  to  inland  States  as  it 
is  to  coastal  areas. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  meas- 
ure. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PORT  SYSTEM  ACT  OP 
IBSa 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
bill  to  establish  nationally  uniform 
duties  or  taxes  for  purposes  of  financ- 
ing operations,  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  deep-draft  commercial 
channels  and  harbors,  to  provide  for 
an  expedited  procedure  for  the  ap- 
proval and  permitting  of  approved 
navigation  improvement  projects  and 
related  landside  facilities  in  deep-draft 
ports,  and  for  other  purposes,  is  pres- 
ently being  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Hattield.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Mattincly,  and 
myself. 

Since  the  foimding  of  our  great 
Nation,  its  ports  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  its  commerce  and  defense.  Mil- 
lions of  tons  of  cargo  worth  billions  of 
dollars  pass  through  these  ports  each 
year,  destined  for  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic markets. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  existing  harbors  and 
channels,  as  well  as  constructing  new 
ones,  has  increased  dramatically  over 
the  past  few  years.  Historically,  these 
costs  have  been  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  out  of  general  revenues. 
With  the  ever-Increasing  demands  on 
the  limited  Federal  budget,  however, 
there  has  been  a  call  for  these  costs  to 
be  borne  by  those  who  use  our  ports 
and,  therefore,  benefit  most  directly 
from  their  continued  operation  and 
maintenance. 

The  proposal  introduced  today,  in 
my  opinion,  properly  responds  to  this 
call  by  establishing  a  nationally  uni- 
form system  of  commodity-specific 
port  user  fees.  Under  this  bill.  Con- 
gress would  create  a  task  force  which 
would  make  reconrmiendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
nationally  uniform  rate  of  duties  or 
taxes  to  be  imposed  upon  specific 
items  of  commerce  loaded  or  unloaded 
at  our  Nation's  ports. 

Once  the  appropriate  duty  or  tax 
has  been  established,  the  revenues 
generated  by  their  imposition  would 
be  deposited  into  a  separate  trust  fund 
within    the   Treasury    of   the   United 


States.  This  fund  would  then  be  used 
to  finance  future  port  maintenance 
and  improvements 

This  measure  does  not  stop  here, 
however.  The  prolonged  delay  often 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
Federal  permits  after  a  port  improve- 
ment project  has  been  authorized  is  a 
problem  which  has  plagued  our  ports 
for  far  too  long.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses this  problem  by  providing  an 
expedited  procedure  for  obtaining  and 
reviewing  such  permits.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
would  publish  a  timetable  with  which 
the  affected  Federal  agencies  would  be 
required  to  comply.  Moreover,  chal- 
lenges to  any  final  Federal  agency 
action  governed  by  this  timetable 
would  go  directly  to  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals  for  expedited  consider- 
ation. 

I  believe  this  procedure  is  sound  and 
will  provide  an  effective  mechanism 
for  resolving  the  problems  presented 
by  the  current  delays  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  Federal  permits  for  previ- 
ously authorized  port  improvement 
projects.  At  the  same  time,  this  proce- 
dure will  not  sacrifice  the  safeguard 
provided  by  close  Judicial  scrutiny  of 
Federal  agency  action. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
consider  the  merits  of  this  proposal.  I 
feel  that  it  provides  the  most  accepta- 
ble vehicle  for  solving  some  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  currently  con- 
fronting our  Nation's  ports. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  2218.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  the 
recreation  facilities  and  programs  of 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
through  the  use  of  funds  obtained 
from  the  development  of  methane  gas 
resources  within  the  Fountain  Avenue 
landfill  site  by  the  city  of  New  York: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

FOUNTAIN  AVENUE  LANDFILL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  authorizing  statute. 
Public  Law  92-592.  to  provide  for 
greater  public  recreation  and  use  of 
Gateway  and  for  utilization  of  the 
energy  sources  located  at  the  Fountain 
Avenue  landfill. 

New  York  City  deeded  the  Fountain 
Avenue  landfill  to  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1974.  for  inclusion  in  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area.  In 
deeding  the  land  to  the  National  Park 
Service  the  city  reserved  for  itself  the 
right  to  continue  to  landfill  at  Foun- 
tain Avenue  until  December  31,  1985. 

Since  1974.  it  has  become  feasible  to 
extract  methane,  natural  gas  from 
landfills.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  its  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  and  to  pro- 
mote alternative  energy  sources.  New 
York  City  has  begun  to  develop  a  com- 
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prehensive  methane  recovery  pro- 
gram, and  would  like  to  include  Foun- 
tain Avenue  in  this  program.  The 
Fountain  Avenue  landfill  could 
produce  the  equivalent  of  over  600.000 
barrels  of  oil  annually. 

This  bill  would  give  to  the  city  the 
rights  to  the  methane  which  has  been 
generated  as  a  result  of  the  city's  use 
of  this  property  as  a  landfill.  New 
York  City  would  pay  to  the  National 
Park  Service  a  percentage  of  Its  pro- 
ceeds, which  in  turn,  would  be  dedicat- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  Gateway. 

This  methane  recovery  project  is 
one  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  support.  However.  I  am  not 
talking  about  financial  support;  there 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Not  a  single  taxpayer's  dollar 
will  be  spent  on  this  project.  However, 
there  will  be  substantial  benefits  to 
the  public. 

An  alternative  energy  resoxxrce  will 
be  developed  with  a  promising  new 
technology,  putting  a  landfill  to  good 
use.  The  recreation  area  will  be  made 
a  safer  and  healthier  place  because 
the  methane  will  be  removed.  I  might 
add  that  this  land  cannot  be  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
until  the  methane  is  extracted.  In  ad- 
dition. Gateway  will  receive  moneys  to 
be  used  for  the  improvement  of  its 
recreation  facilities  and  programs. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  quickly  to 
pass  this  legislation.  Each  day  of  delay 
wastes  10  million  cubic  feet  of  meth- 
ane, which  evaporates  into  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 


S.  2218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  92-592  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

(i)  The  United  States  hereby  conveys  to 
the  City  of  New  York  all  rlghU  to  the  meth- 
ane gas  and  associated  byproducts  resulting 
from  solid  waste  decomposition  on  the  area 
within  the  Jamaica  Bay  Unit  known  as  the 
FounUln  Avenue  Landfill  site,  subject  to 
payments  to  the  United  SUtes  of  12  per 
centum  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  city 
of  New  York.  If  any.  from  the  development 
of  such  rlghU.  All  such  payments  to  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priations of  the  National  Park  Service,  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  Oate- 
way  National  Recreation  Area* 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself.    Mr.    Boschwitz.    Mr. 

Levin.    Mr.    Riegle.    and    Mr. 

Dixon): 

S.  2219.  A  bill  to  cancel  all  bonds 

issued  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 

Development     Corporation;     to     the 

Committee      on      Environment      and 

Public  Works. 

SKAWAY  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  legislation  we  Introduce 
today  is  designed  to  lift  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
debt  from  the  shoulders  of  Great 
Lakes  ports  and  midwestem  farmers. 

This  measure  removes  an  inequity 
which  the  users  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  have  borne  in  silence  for  the 
past  23  years.  It's  an  inequity  unique 
in  its  application,  since  the  seaway  is 
the  only  waterway  in  American  histo- 
ry compelled  to  generate  revenues  suf- 
ficient to  cover  its  initial  construction 
costs  and  its  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses.  This  singular 
burden  has  placed  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  region  at  a  competitive  disad- 


vantage, a  disadvantage  that  will 
worsen  considerably  If  a  new  system  of 
user  fees  Is  imposed  on  top  of  the  ex- 
isting cost  recovery  structure.  What 
we  seek  with  this  legislation  is  com- 
petitive equity— so  that  Great  Lakes 
ports  and  the  shippers  that  depend  on 
them  can  compete  on  their  own 
merits. 

Minnesota's  role  in  development  of 
the  seaway  is  now  nearly  a  century 
old.  In  1892.  a  Congressman  from  New 
Ulm.  Minn..  John  Lind.  introduced  the 
first  legislation  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  water  route  to  the  sea.  Thirty 
years  later.  Charles  P.  Craig,  a  lawyer 
from  Duluth.  Minn.,  founded  the 
Great  Lakes-Sl.  Lawrence  Tidewater 
Association,  the  first  Washington  lob- 
bying group  to  promote  a  seaway. 
Today,  another  Minnesotan,  David 
Oberlin.  begins  his  13th  year  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Corporation  other 
Minnesotans  strived  so  hard  to  create. 
And  today.  90  years  after  John  Lind 
introduced  the  first  seaway  legislation. 
I  am  introducing  the  Seaway  Equity 
Act  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  90  years 
of  sustained  efforts  by  Minnesota  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  seaway  is  an  expensive  facility 
to  operate  and  maintain.  But  as  the 
following  chart  illustrates,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration has  met  these  expenses,  and 
has  not  charged  1  cent  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  In  fact,  the  Corporation 
has  returned  money  to  the  Treasury.  I 
ask.  Mr.  President,  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  detailing  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation's 
revenue,  expenditures,  and  payments 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  we  introduce  today  will 
have  a  negligible  impact  on  Federal 
outlays.  Its  costs  are  minor  in  compari- 
son with  most  other  water,  navigation, 
and  public  works  projects.  Our  efforts 
are  based  simply  on  fiscal  equity,  and 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  Great 
Lakes  Governors  and  port  directors. 
So  that  all  Senators  can  have  the  ben- 
efit of  further  background  on  the 
Seaway  debt  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  history  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  legrislation  be 
printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial   ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 
S.  2219 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
bond  issued  under  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
May  13.  1954  (68  SUt.  94:  33  U.S.C.  985)  Is 
hereby  canceled  together  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  such  bond. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway:  A  Narrative 

History 

(By  Jacques  LesStrang) 

Not  since  the  building  of  the  pyramids, 
has  mankind  conceived,  let  alone  realized,  a 
civil  engineering  feat  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  When  it  was  readied  for  navigation 
in  1959.  the  Seaway  had  opened  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  sea.  creating  two  score  interna- 
tional deep-draft  ports,  tying  the  heartland 
of  North  America  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  permitting  ships  from  Casablanca 
and  Rotterdam  and  Le  Havre  to  find  ports 
of  call  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and  Duluth. 

In  other  words,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
created  a  new  coastline  for  the  United 
States— a  fourth  coast— and  for  Canada, 
opening  a  bold,  new  chapter  In  the  maritime 
history  of  North  America. 

Compared  to  the  construction  of  the 
Seaway,  the  digging  of  the  Suez  Canal  was 
certainly  a  lesser  accomplishment,  as  was 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal— al- 
though both  have  l>een  memorialized  on  a 
much  grander  scale  In  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy books  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
minds  of  virtually  everyone. 

The  geographer,  looking  at  a  geodesic 
globe  of  the  world,  would  note  that  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America— the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  In  the  world— connects 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
An  economist  would  note,  further,  however, 
that  albeit  a  series  of  small  locks,  the  Great 
Lakes  might  well  t>e  landlocked:  In  terms  of 
world  transportation  economics,  the  Lakes 
were  virtually  nonexistent.  A  shallow  draft, 
plus  white-water— the  Lachlne  Rapids,  the 
Soulanges  and  the  swift-flowing  Interna- 
tional Rapids— made  It  Impossible  for  the 
ocean  shlE>s  which  carried  the  commerce  of 
the  world  to  enter  or  leave  the  Lakes  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

And  so  the  maritime  commerce  that  grew 
up  In  the  Great  Lakes  was  primarily  region- 
al-shipping went  mostly  from  small  lake 
port  to  small  lake  port,  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada. 

And  so  It  remained  during  most  of  the 
19th  century. 


The  physical  task  of  building  the  Seaway 
was  immense.  Each  section  of  the  112-mile 
construction  site  developed  Its  own  seeming- 
ly unsurmountable  obstacles:  at  Montreal, 
for  instance,  the  Jacques  Cartler  Bridge  had 
to  be  raised  80  feet  to  provide  a  12-foot 
clearance  for  ships.  A  single  mile  of  channel 
between  Canada's  Lower  and  Upper  Beau- 
hamois  Locks  was  dug  out  of  a  hard,  abra- 
sive Potsdam  sandstone  which  had  to  be 
blasted  foot-by-foot,  yard-by-yard,  for  a  cost 
of  $50  million  for  that  one  mile  of  Seaway. 

After  five  years  and  the  dredging  of  over 
360  million  tons  of  rock,  after  the  resettle- 
ment of  thousands  of  people,  and  entire 
towns,  after  changing  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  the  homes  and  habits  of  thousands  of 
its  inhabitants— seven  new  locks  and  the 
world's  largest  joint  power  facility  were 
completed.  (Two  of  those  locks,  near  Mas- 
sena,  N.Y.,  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  SUtes) 

Ships  could  enter  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
at  the  Atlantic,  and  through  these  gigantic 
new  locks,  along  with  the  Welland  Canal 
and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Locks,  rise  the 
height  of  a  60-story  building,  stair  stepped 
from  the  ocean  to  a  freshwater  sea  a  full 
600  feet  above  the  ocean.  And  here,  new 
international  inland  ports  of  two  nations 
awaited  them. 

Ships  now  could  travel  2,300  miles  via 
Inland  waterways  to  the  heart  of  a  conti- 
nent. Vessels  could  now  carry  grain  from 
Duluth-Superior  and  the  Canadian  Lake- 
head  directly  overseas.  Bulk  carriers  of  the 
domestic  Great  Lakes  fleet  once  hampered 
by  shallow  channels  could  now  be  loaded  to 
a  draft  of  25  feet,  9  inches,  each  ship  carry- 
ing 27,000  tons— more  than  a  million  bush- 
els of  grain:  the  yield  from  more  than  50.000 
acres  of  prairie  farmland. 

And  so  the  Seaway  took  the  midsection  of 
the  continent  and  linked  it  to  the  world. 
Factors  of  savings  of  money  and  time  and 
fuel  became  apparent.  Because  most  maps 
are  Mercator  projections  It  was  at  first  diffi- 
cult for  mariners  and  Industry  alike  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
Cleveland.  Toledo,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and 
many  others— because  of  the  Great  Circle 
Route,  were  now  actually  closer  to  ports  in 
the  North  Europe  and  Great  Britian  ranges 
than  ports  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

For  Instance,  the  distance  from  Baltimore 
to  Liverpool  was  3.936  miles.  From  Detroit 
to  Liverpool,  the  distance  was  236  miles  less. 
The  236  mile  difference  assumed  a  greater 
importance  to  shippers  when  overland 
travel  of  604  miles  from  Detroit  to  Balti- 
more was  added  on.  So,  it  became  apparent 
that  a  savings  of  over  840  miles— just  short 
of  20  percent  of  the  total  distance— was  real- 
ized In  shipping  via  the  Seaway  rather  than 
from  the  tidewater  port. 

Today  the  importance  of  these  savings 
can  be  realized  when  we  consider  that,  while 
coastal  regions  are  normally  the  dominating 
areas  of  a  nation,  in  North  America,  it  is  the 
midcontinent  that  Is  economically  the  most 
Important  in  agriculture,  population,  indus- 
trial production  iknd  employment.  This  mid- 
continent  region  of  North  America,  in  fact, 
out  produces  all  of  the  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  or  the  whole  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today,  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
greatness  of  the  Seaway  region— from  the 
water  gateway  at  Montreal  to  the  lakehead 
ports  of  Superior  and  Michigan— Is  une- 
qualled In  any  other  area  of  the  world.  The 
five  Lakes  with  95.000  square  miles  of  navi- 
gable waters,  serve  some  50  ports  that  each 
handle  more  than  a  million  tons  of  cargo 


annually,  from  a  tributary  hinterland  area 
of  17  states  and  four  provinces. 

Historically,  by  the  end  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry, a  full  third  of  United  SUtes  tonnage 
shipped  by  water  travelled  between  the 
comparatively  small  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Locks  had  been  built  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1855.  and  by  the  turn  of  the  Centu- 
ry, the  tonnage  that  passed  through  this 
minimum  lock  and  canal  operation— mostly 
bulk  cargoes  such  as  iron  ore,  grain  and 
coal— doubled  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
time  was  right.  It  seemed,  to  talk  about 
building  a  good  and  proper  canal  to  put 
Midwestem  grain  directly,  by  water.  Into 
the  ports  of  Europe,  breaking  the  strangle- 
hold which  the  railroads  had  for  so  long 
held  over  the  prairie  farmer. 

A  Swedish  immigrant  from  the  farm  dis- 
tricts of  MiruiesoU.  John  Lind,  became  the 
first  of  a  long,  long  line  of  legislators  to  in- 
troduce legislation  calling  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  water  route  to  the  sea.  Lind. 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  farmers  around 
New  Ulm.  MlnnesoU,  in  1892  sponsored  a 
congressional  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
joint  United  SUtes-Canadian  Investigation 
of  the  possibility  of  Improving  the  water 
transporUtion  system  from  "the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  ...  to  the  sea" 

Two  years  later,  in  1894,  a  Canadian  group 
formed  what  they  called  a  Deep  Waterways 
Association  and  voted  their  support  for  the 
Lind  bl-natlonal  resolution.  Even  then, 
though,  opposition  to  a  Seaway  was  emerg- 
ing from  the  Eastern  railroads,  and  strange- 
ly enough,  from  the  owners  of  the  lake 
ships— water  transporUtion  interesU  who 
feared  the  potential  competition  of  larger 
ships  brought  into  the  Lakes  through  an 
access  to  the  sea. 

Of  course,  improvements  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence had  begun  as  far  back  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  when  various 
small  and  crude  locks  and  channels  were 
dug.  The  now  famous  Welland  Canal  was 
completed  in  1829,  bypassing  the  Niagara 
escarpment  and  thereby  allowing  unob- 
structed vessel  traffic  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  Five  years  later  a  nine-foot 
channel  was  started  at  Cornwall.  Ontario, 
and  similar  canals  had  been  dug  by  1908  all 
along  the  system,  to  permit  a  14-foot  draft 
In  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  success  of  the  Und  proposal  and  the 
ultimate  esUbllshment  by  President  Grover 
Cleveland  of  a  Joint  United  SUtes-Canadian 
International  commission  to  study  alterna- 
tives for  deep-draft  ocean  ships  to  enter  the 
Lakes  was  to  be  the  first- and  for  nearly 
half  a  century  the  last— major  victory  for 
the  proponents  of  a  Seaway. 

The  Deep  Waterways  Association  promot- 
ed similar  activity  in  Canada  where  Prime 
Minister  Mackenzie  Borden  supported  the 
action.  A  Joint  United  SUtes-Canadian  com- 
mission was  formed,  and  l)efore  much  time 
had  passed.  It  had  affirmed  that  the  best 
route  to  the  ocean  was  to  seek  the  Canadian 
seaboard  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  emphasis  for  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century 
seemed  to  deviate  from  navigation  to  power. 
The  need  for  electric  power  to  support  the 
rapidly  growing  St.  Lawrence  region  gave 
rise  In  1906  to  a  Canadian  public  utility 
called  Ontario-Hydro.  Later,  a  request  for  a 
public  power  system  in  upsUte  New  York 
came  from  New  York's  Conference  of 
Mayors.  In  the  meantime,  downstream,  the 
Canadians  had  decided  to  deepen  the  Wel- 
land Canal  to  25  feet. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Canada  signed  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  in  1909  which  ere- 
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ated  the  IntematloruU  Joint  Conuni^lon 
and  enabled  that  all  boundary  waters  "shall 
for  ever  continue  to  be  free  and  open  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce."  The  treaty  al- 
lowed each  nation  to  levy  tolls  for  the  use  of 
canals  within  its  own  terrrltory,  provided 
that  charges  apply  equally  to  citizens  and 
vessels  of  both  countries. 

Following  World  War  I.  a  Duluth  lawyer 
named  Charles  P.  Craig  convinced  several 
Great  Lakes  sUtes  that  they  should  provide 
delegates  to  form  a  Washington  lobby  to 
promote  a  Seaway.  The  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Tidewater  Association  emerged 
from  the  meeting  of  those  delegates,  imd  for 
sixteen  years,  that  powerful  group  pushed 
relentlessly,  if  unsuccessfully,  for  its  con- 
struction. 

Further  International  Joint  Commission 
studies  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  were  fol- 
lowed in  1930-21  by  hearings  which  outlined 
to  Congress  clearly  for  the  first  time,  the 
combined  potential  benefits  of  transporta- 
tion and  power  to  emerge  from  this  region. 

Discussions — and  arguments — consumed 
most  of  the  next  decade.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  a  young  Congressman.  Ber- 
trand  Snell.  from  upsUte  New  York  and  St. 
Lawrence  County  Republican  Chairman 
Harry  Ingram,  the  Power  Authority  of  The 
State  of  New  York  was  created,  authorized 
to  develop  St.  Lawrence  power  and  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Federal  government  in  im- 
proving navigation  on  the  River. 

The  United  States  now  seemed  eager  to 
plan  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  But  Canada  seemed  unwilling  to 
proceed.  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Macken- 
zie King  was  able  to  create  delay  after  delay 
In  discussions  relating  to  the  physical  con- 
struction of  the  waterway  until  In  1930  the 
unresolved  Seaway  was  one  of  the  major 
issues  which  caused  him  to  lose  the  national 
election. 

Within  two  years,  the  new  Prime  Minister. 
R.  B.  Bennett,  and  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  had  come  to  grips  with  the  Seaway 
issue,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  two 
heads  of  state— a  treaty  to  build  a  Seaway  to 
a  draft  of  Y\  feet,  making  the  United  States 
responsible  for  completing  work  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Lake  Erie.  Canada  to  be  In 
charge  of  work  in  its  national  section  of  the 
River.  Under  the  treaty,  costs  for  work  al- 
ready accomplished  would  be  shared  equal- 
ly. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  opposition  to  the 
Hoover-Bennett  Treaty  was  strong,  immedi- 
ate and  vocal:  The  railroads,  privately 
owned  utilities,  coal.  Eastern  and  Gulf  port 
interests,  and  regional  waterway  organiza- 
tions had  joined  forces  to  oppose  the 
Seaway. 

The  Hoover-Bennett  Treaty  did  not  come 
up  for  ratification  by  Congress  before  the 
1932  elections,  and.  of  course,  by  then  the 
nation  was  gripped  in  the  Great  Depression. 

It  was  not  until  the  30's  had  passed  from 
view  that  truly  strong  Interest  in  the 
Seaway  presented  Itself  once  more.  It  was  in 
1940.  in  fact,  that  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  in  a  statement  to  a  Great  Lakes/ 
Seaway  and  power  conference  said  that  a 
seaway  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  along 
with  its  benefits  to  national  defense,  will 
contribute  to  the  peacetime  welfare  of  a 
multitude  of  laborers,  small  businessmen, 
home  owners  and  farmers.  .  .  .  Such  a  de- 
velopment as  we  propose  to  carry  out  in  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  unquestion- 
ably will  result  in  greater  activity  for  all 
ports  and  transportation  agencies.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  all  new  navigation 
projects,     and     improvments    directed     to 


better  commercial  conununication  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  The  fear 
that  the  Seaway  will  result  in  injury  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  or  to  our  Atlantic  ports  is 
groundless." 

And  in  a  personal  message  to  Canada's 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King,  less  than  a 
year  later.  FDR  noted.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  deep  water- 
way to  afford  an  outlet  for  naval  and  cargo 
ships  constructed  in  Great  Lakes  shipyards, 
far  from  representing  a  diversion  of  funds 
and  resources  from  the  defense  effort, 
would  have  the  opposite  effect.  Our  ship- 
building program,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  defense,  will  call  for  a  great  expansion  of 
shipyards  with  their  associated  machine 
shops  and  adequate  supplies  of  skilled  labor. 

"I  know  of  no  single  project  of  this  nature 
more  important  to  this  country's  future  Jn 
peace  or  war.  Its  authorization  will  demon- 
strate to  the  enemies  of  democracy  that, 
however  long  the  effort,  we  Intend  to  out- 
strip them  in  the  race  of  production.  In  the 
modem  world  that  race  determines  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations." 

On  June  18.  1941.  Frank  Knox.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  told  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee. "We  are  going  to  live  in  a  dlsturt>ed 
world  for  a  long  time,  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  the  war  may  be,  and  In  that 
world  which  is  out  of  balance  and  struggling 
for  a  new  and  secure  footing,  the  control  of 
the  seas  Is  going  to  be  of  Immense  Impor- 
tance." 

It  was  not  until  1943  that  the  Senate  actu- 
ally turned  Its  active  attention  to  the  still 
unratified  Hoover-Bennett  Treaty  of  1932. 
Craig  and  his  Tidewater  Association  fought 
furiously  for  It.  But  by  a  vote  of  46  yea  and 
42  nay,  falling  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  to  ratify  a 
treaty,  the  measure  failed. 

The  Senate  votes  against  the  Seaway  had 
been  regional,  of  course,  coming  largely  out 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  from  the  East 
and  Gulf  coast  regions;  the  geographic  fi- 
nancial centers  of  strong  tidewater  and  pri- 
vate utility  lobbies:  and  the  interlock  of  the 
forces  of  railroads,  unions,  private  power 
and  financial  Interests. 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  at  a  White 
House  press  conference  held  on  the  day  of 
the  vote— March  14,  1943— said  that. 
"Whether  the  thing  goes  through  this  after- 
noon or  not  makes  no  difference  at  all.  The 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  going  to  be  built. 
Just  as  sure  as  God  made  green  apples  .  . 

And  there  the  matter  rested  until  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  when.  In  the 
early  1950's  great  new  iron  ore  fields  were 
discovered  in  the  Labrador  wilderness- an 
iron  strike  comparable  to  the  discovery  on 
the  great  MesabI  Range  in  Northern  Minne- 
sota. These  rich  ore  fields  required  only  a 
transportation  system  to  get  the  ore  out  of 
the  vast  wilderness,  and  so  a  railroad  was 
planned  to  carry  it  out.  over  350  miles— to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

By  now.  the  Tidewater  Association  was 
dead.  A  group  known  as  the  National  St. 
Lawrence  Association  was  doing  what  it 
could  to  keep  the  Seaway  concept  alive.  Its 
director.  Julius  Barnes,  and  Dr.  N.  R. 
Daniellan.  decided  that  now  was  the  oppor- 
tune time  to  restructure  and  reorganize 
their  organization  into  the  kind  of  strong 
fighting  force  that  the  Tidewater  Associa- 
tion had  been  under  Charles  Craig. 

And  that  they  did.  Bringing  power  Inter- 
ests Into  the  group.  Barnes  molded  a  new 
Great  Lakes  St.  Lawrence  Association,  with 
a  Duluth  banker,  Lewis  Castle,  as  Its  execu- 
tive committee  chairman,  and  Daniellan  as 


executive  vice  president.  By  1951  the  asso- 
ciation boasted  a  staff  of  12,  and  by  then 
Daniellan  had  become  both  the  heart  and 
the  brains  of  the  group.  The  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  was  soon  seen  as  the  logical  way 
to  carry  the  ore  from  Labrador  wilderness 
to  U.S.  mills. 

The  fact  of  Increased  up-bound  cargoes  of 
iron  ore  to  balance  the  downbound  cargoes 
of  grain  also  helped  demonstrate  the  Sea- 
ways  value.  Militarily,  too,  a  submarine-free 
access  from  ore  field  to  mill  was  cited  as 
being  substantially  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  national  defense.  A  lot  of  people  now,  as 
a  result  of  the  Labrador  ore  discovery,  were 
beginning  to  pay  close,  positive  attention  to 
the  Seaway. 

The  Importance  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project  to  national  secu- 
rity was  outlined  in  a  document  prepared  by 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  cov- 
ering such  areas  as  power,  the  safe  trans- 
port of  iron  ore.  and  shipyard  availability. 

"If  the  Seaway  Is  not  built."  the  1950 
report  stated,  a  delay  of  at  least  18  months 
or  more  after  the  outbreak  of  war  protwbly 
would  l>e  needed  to  produce  a  dependable 
route  for  moving  the  large  amount  of  ore  vi- 
tally needed  for  war  production.  The 
Seaway  route  is  capable  of  being  more  thor- 
oughly, easily  and  cheaply  protected  than 
alternate  routes  Involving  long  stretches  of 
open  ocean  .  . 

It  was  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Louis  St. 
Laurant  who  provided  the  next  impetus  for 
Seaway  construction.  Now  tired  of  delays. 
Canada  decided  it  would  build  its  own  all- 
Canadian  Seaway. 

The  United  States  t>egan  to  show  concern. 
Antagonistic  forces  said  Canada  was  bluff- 
ing, that  it  would  not,  could  not  expend  the 
manpower  or  the  resources  to  construct  the 
waterway  alone. 

A  new  Seaway  bill  was  Introduced  to  Con- 
gress In  1951.  but  was  tabled  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  by  a  vote  of  15  to 
12.  Following  this  latest  U.S.  legislative 
defeat.  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  came  to 
Washington  to  seek  President  Truman  "s 
support  for  the  all-Canadian  Seaway.  It  was 
no  bluff.  Canada  was  moving  ahead  on  her 
own.  While  Harry  Truman  wanted  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  Seaway,  he  nonetheless  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  help  St.  Laurent  by  ap- 
proving American  participation  in  the 
power  aspect  of  the  Canadian  project.  A  Ca- 
nadian Seaway  was  better  than  no  Seaway 
at  all,  the  man  from  Missouri  reasoned. 

The  Canadians  moved  quickly  now.  The 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  was  created 
by  Parliament  in  1951  and  empowered— 
either  on  its  own,  or  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States— to  build  a  Seaway  from  Mon- 
treal to  Lake  Erie. 

A  new  wave  of  concern  swept  Washington. 
Seaway  proponents  in  the  United  States, 
feeling  with  Truman  that  a  Canadian 
Seaway  was  t>etter  than  no  Seaway  at  all. 
threw  their  weight  toward  the  Canadian 
venture.  Congress  became  alarmed,  realizing 
that  tolls  paid  by  American  shippers  for  use 
of  the  Seaway  would  cover  most  of  the  cost, 
but  that  Canada  would  control  and  own  the 
Seaway— an  access  Into  the  heart  of  the 
American  nation. 

Chief  spokesman  for  the  Seaway  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  been  John  A. 
Blatnik,  a  Democrat-farm-labor  Congress- 
man from  Duluth.  Coming  to  the  Congress 
In  1947  with  strong  ideas  regarding  the 
Seaway.  Blatnik  had  back  then  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  construction  of 
the  Seaway,  thus  joining  the  decades-long 
fight  for  a  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
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Over  the  next  seven  years,  he  improved 
and  refined  his  legislation,  and  after  St. 
Laurent  came  to  see  Truman  on  Canada's 
Seaway  effort,  brought  the  Seaway  measure 
back  for  consideration  in  Congress. 

General  Lewis  Pick,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  had  by  now  given 
his  full  support  to  the  measure  as  had  John 
D.  Small.  Chairman  of  the  powerful  U.S. 
Munitions  Board. 

Truman  went  to  work  again,  telling  Con- 
gress (January  28.  1952)  that  the  question 
before  it  was  ""no  longer  whether  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  should  be  built.  The  ques- 
tion before  Congress  now.""  Truman  said,  '"is 
whether  the  United  States  shall  participate 
in  its  construction  and  thus  maintain  Joint 
operation  and  control  ...  It  Is  obviously  of 
great  significance  for  us  to  have  an  equal 
voice  with  Canada  .  .  . 

"In  the  event  the  United  States  does  not 
elect  to  proceed  with  joint  completion  of 
the  Seaway,  Canada's  Seaway  Authority  is 
to  construct  all  the  navigation  works  re- 
quired to  complete  the  Seaway  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Montreal  .  .  . 

""  .  .  .  It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me," 
Truman  said,  "that  the  Congress  should 
allow  any  local  or  special  Interest  to  divest 
our  country  of  its  rightful  place  In  the  Joint 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  In 
the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

In  June.  1952,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  40,  the 
Senate  killed  the  Seaway  bill.  A  Canadian 
Seaway  it  was  to  be— or  so  it  seemed,  until 
Dwight  Eisenhower  came  into  office. 

President  Eisenhower  supported  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Seaway.  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (D.  Wise.)  and  In 
the  House.  Congressman  George  A.  Don- 
dero  (R.  Mich.),  Introduced  virtually  identi- 
cal legislation  sUting  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  share  In  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
national section  of  the  Seaway. 

On  May  13.  1954  President  Elsenhower 
signed  into  law  the  Act  that  created  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration—counterpart to  the  existing  Cana- 
dian St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority— to 
construct  the  U.S.  portions  of  the  Seaway. 
Lewis  Castle,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Associa- 
tion, was  named  to  serve  as  Administrator 
for  the  newly  formed  Seaway  Corporation. 
In  Canada,  Lionel  Chevrier  was  named 
President  of  the  Ctmadian  Seaway  Author- 
ity. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bernard  L.  Robinson,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  SUtes  Army, 
told  legislators  in  June  1953,  that  "The 
Dondero  Bill  provides  for  Imposition  of  tolls 
to  liquidate  the  United  SUtes  cost  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Seaway. 
The  costs  to  be  covered  include  the  full 
costs:  namely,  charges  for  Interest,  amorti- 
zation, maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs. 
Under  the  Canadian  authorizing  legislation 
of  1951,  the  Canadian  Government  likewise 
contemplates  corresponding  liquidation  of 
Its  Seaway  costs. 

Gen.  Robinson  concluded,  ""the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  with  a  27-foot  channel  depth 
will  contribute  greatly  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  to  our  peace-time  economy. 
It  Is  economically  justified  by  a  wide  margin 
on  the  basis  of  sound  estimates  of  cost.  It 
will  be  a  self-liquidating  project,  paying  its 
own  way  without  placing  a  burden  on  our 
taxpayers.  Moreover,  it  is  a  project  that  will 
be  built  by  Canada  alone  If  we  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  last  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  Its  construction.  Such  unilateral 
action  would  not  l)e  In  the  l)est  Interests  of 


this  nation  from  either  defense  or  commer- 
cial consideration.  I  therefore  urge  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  the  Congress 
authorize  United  States  participation  with 
Canada  In  this  Improvement,  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  nation."' 

In  April,  1953,  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  Senator  Wiley.  "At  my  request,  the 
National  Security  Council  has  considered 
the  national  security  Intereste  in  the  St. 
Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Seaway  Project.  The 
Council  has  advised  me: 

"1.  Early  initiation  and  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Seaway  is  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

"2.  The  United  SUtes  should  promptly 
take  whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  to 
clear  the  way  for  commencement  of  the 
project,  whether  by  Canada  alone,  or.  as 
may  be  later  developed,  by  Canada  and  the 
United  SUtes  jointly. 

"3.  It  Is  desirable  that  the  United  SUtes 
participate  in  the  construction  of  the 
Seaway;  the  extent  of  and  Umiations  upon 
such  participation  to  be  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rated determination  by  authority  other 
than  the  Council. 

"The  Council's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions have  my  approval,"  Eisenhower  said, 
"and  I  propose  now  to  discuss  with  the  Cabi- 
net the  extent  of  and  llmlUtions  upon 
United  SUtes  participation  In  the  project." 
It  was  now  time— and  for  certain,  the  last 
time— for  a  vote  on  U.S.  participation  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

That  some  month,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  HUl,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approved  the  Wiley  Bill  13  to  2,  but 
Congress  adjourned  before  further  action 
could  be  taken. 

Early  In  1954,  the  Administration  went  to 
work  again  In  earnest  for  the  Wiley  Bill— 
and  through  a  series  of  political  maneuvers, 
succeeded  in  finding  the  votes  to  pass  it.  On 
May  6,  1954,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  241- 
158,  passed  the  Dondero  Bill,  and  with  the 
Senate's  acceptance  of  a  few  minor  changes 
in  the  House  BiU,  the  Wlley-Dondero 
Seaway  Act  was  passed. 

And  so.  after  defeaU  In  1918,  1934.  1942, 
1944.  1948  and  1952,  after  Canadian  delays 
In  1914,  1922  and  procrastination  In  the 
whole  decade  of  1920-30,  a  joint  United 
SUtes-Canadlan  Seaway  was,  at  least  on 
paper,  at  last,  a  reality. 
The  fight  had  been  won. 
Having  been  placed  under  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  by  Executive  Order,  the  Seaway 
Corporation  designated  the  Crops  of  Engi- 
neers as  its  design  and  contracting  agency 
for  actual  construction  on  the  U.S.  part  of 
the  navigation  project  started  In  1956.  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  navigation  project 
was  over  $470  million,  of  which  Canada  paid 
$336.5  million  and  the  United  SUtes,  $133.8 
million.  (The  power  portion  of  the  project 
cost  some  $600  million  and  was  shared 
equally  by  the  two  nations.)  Two  years  later 
Congress  authorized  the  Corps  to  deepen 
Great  Lakes  connecting  channels  to  27  feet, 
thereby  opening  the  port  cities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  deep  draft  ocean  commerce,  turn- 
ing them  into  true  world  ports. 

In  1958,  a  year  before  the  Seaway  opened, 
another  Executive  Order  transferred  the 
Seaway  Corporation's  supervision  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Six  months  later,  on  January  29. 
1959,  the  United  SUtes  and  Canadian 
Seaway  entities  entered  into  their  first  joint 
agreement  on  tolls.  Tolls  were  levied  on 
both  St.  Lawrence  River  locks  and  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  with  a  29  percent  United  SUtes. 
71  percent  Canada  division  of  St.  Lawrence 


revenues.  The  split  was  based  upon  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  operation  anticipated  by  each 
nation.  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  tolls  were 
levied  at  .90/net  ton  for  general  and  .40/ton 
for  bulk  cargoes,  with  .04  per  gross  regis- 
tered ton  for  vessels.  On  the  Welland  Canal. 
.05/ton  for  general  and  .02/ton  for  bulk 
cargo  was  levied,  with  an  added  .02/ton  for 
the  registered  vessel  weight.  The  Welland 
tolls  were  suspended  in  1962. 

Although  the  Seaway  was  officially  dedi- 
cated on  June  26.  1959.  the  waterway  was 
actually  opened  to  traffic  some  three 
months  earlier,  on  April  25— to  iron  out 
whatever  "kinks"  might  exist  In  the  com- 
plex system  of  locks  before  It  officially  came 
into  existence.  Official  dedication  ceremo- 
nies were  held  at  Montreal  and  Massena 
and  Included  among  the  dignitaries  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  representing 
Canada  and  U.S.  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

And  so  the  Seaway  opened  the  Great 
Lakes  to  world  commerce.  The  Flags  of 
Great  BriUin.  Sweden,  Greece,  South 
Africa,  the  Netherlands.  France  and  Germa- 
ny t>egan  flying  In  the  harbors  of  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Duluth,  Toledo— as  the  conunerce 
of  the  world,  at  first  slowly,  then  with  in- 
creased volume,  began  to  move  into  the 
inland  seas  of  North  America. 

Tonnage  through  the  new  Seaway  for  the 
year  1963  reached  30  million  and  two  years 
later,  it  topped  40  million. 

In  March,  1961,  Deputy  Administrator 
Martin  Ottershagen  was  named  Administra- 
tor of  the  Seaway  Corporation  following  the 
death  of  Lewis  Castle,  a  post  Ottershagen 
held  until  Decemt>er  of  that  same  year, 
when  Joseph  McCann  was  appointed  to  the 
post. 

In  October,  1966,  the  Department  of 
TransporUtion  was  formed  by  Public  Law 
89-670,  which  also  amended  the  Seaway  Act, 
bringing  the  Seaway  Corporation  under  the 
policy  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion.  A  move  to  In- 
crease Seaway  tolls  came  about  two  months 
later.  In  December,  and  In  negotiations 
which  lasted  until  the  end  of  March,  1967. 
Canada  sought  both  an  Increase  In  St.  Law- 
rence River  tolls  and  lockage  charges  on  the 
Welland.  The  United  SUtes  wanted  no  In- 
crease. 

The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  was  that 
tolls  were  not  Increased  on  the  Seaway 
locks,  but  the  United  SUtes  surrendered  2 
percent  of  the  toll  revenue  to  Canada,  pro- 
viding them  with  73  percent  of  all  St.  Law- 
rence tolls  rather  than  71  percent.  A  lock- 
age fee  was  installed  on  the  Welland  of  $20 
per  lock  for  each  of  the  eight  locks,  with  a 
shared  Increase  of  $20  per  lock  per  year 
until  a  maximum  lockage  fee  was  reached  of 
$100  per  lock  in  1971.  ThU  income  was  re- 
tained by  Canada. 

On  August  11,  1969,  at  the  urging  of  Great 
Lakes  Interests,  David  W.  Oberlln,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Seaway  Port  of  Duluth, 
was  appointed  Seaway  Corporation  Admin- 
istrator by  the  President.  That  same  year 
saw  l>oth  the  commemoration  of  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Seaway  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  1,200  foot  long  Poe  Lock  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  The  opening  of  the  toll-free  Poe 
paved  the  way  for  the  eventual  construction 
of  1,000-foot  bulk  cargo  vessels  and  the  l)e- 
glnnlng  of  a  new  chapter  In  the  history  of 
Intra-lake  cargo  movement. 

By  1970,  amendments  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  were  adopted,  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  the  Seaway  Corporation  to 
pay  interest  on  Its  construction  debt,  and  es- 
tablishing  seacoast   status    for   the   entire 
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Seaway  system— a  milestone  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  Great  Ijikes  shipbuilding 
industry  and  Great  Lakes  ports.  The  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  soon  established  re- 
Kional  offices  in  the  Great  Lakes,  giving  the 
Great  Lakes-Seaway  system  for  the  first 
time  equal  status  with  other  coastal  ranges 
and/or  maritime  regions  in  the  nation  as 
contemplated  by  the  1970  Act. 

Later  that  year,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1970  created  the  "Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Navigation  Season  Exten- 
sion Demonstration  Program"— an  initial 
$6.5  million  effort  which  established  the 
multi-agency  Great  Lakes/Seaway  Winter 
Navigation  Board  and  authorized  an  investi- 
gation into  the  economic  benefit  and  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  extending  the  shipping 
season  in  the  system. 

Efforts  toward  evaluating  an  extended 
season  have  continued  through  additional 
Congressional  funding.  The  Season  Exten- 
sion Project  has  determined  that  an  ex- 
tended season  for  both  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  upper  Lakes  is  engineerlngly 
feasible,  is  to  the  specific  benefit  of  the 
nation,  and  does  not  present  any  apparent 
significant  environmental  hazards. 

By  the  close  of  1970.  Seaway  lonnage 
topped  50  million  tons— an  all  time  record. 

In  1975.  Congress  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  stability  in  the  management  of  a 
government  corporation  and  changed  the 
status  of  the  Seaway  Administrator's  Presi- 
dential appointment  to  a  seven  year  term. 
Oberlln  was  nominated,  then  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  as  the  first  Administrator  to  op- 
erate under  the  seven  year  mandate. 

In  1977,  another  Seaway  cargo  record  was 
set  when  tonnage  moved  well  in  excess  of  SO 
million  tons— a  resounding  63.3  million. 

The  year  previous,  1976,  Canada  had 
again  initiated  talks  concerning  toll  in- 
creases and  on  March  20,  1978,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  exchanged  diplomatic 
notes  formalizing  a  revised  Joint  Seaway 
Tariff  of  Tolls  which  restored  the  original 
St.  Lawrence  revenue  split  and  incremental- 
ly raised  tolls  over  a  three  year  period  on 
both  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Welland 
Canal— the  first  toll  increase  since  the 
Seaway  opened  19  years  previously. 

Even  today  most  people  do  not  realize 
that,  although  a  goverrunent  corporation, 
functioning  for  the  general  good  of  the 
nation,  the  Seaway  Corporation  does  not 
cost  the  tax-paying  public  one  cent.  All  ex- 
penses for  the  operation,  maintenance  and 
improvements  to  the  Seaway  locks  comes 
from  user  charges  (tolls)— and  this  figure  in- 
cludes the  more  than  $58  million  the 
Seaway  Corporation  has  paid  back  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Through  1978.  in  fact,  the  Seaway  Corpo- 
ration has  redeemed  $20.8  million  in  reve- 
nue bonds,  reducing  its  original  bonded  debt 
from  $133.8  million  to  $113  million.  In  addi- 
tion, $37.6  million  in  interest  payments  had 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 21,  1970,  when  the  requirement  for 
past  and  future  interest  payments  was 
eliminated.  The  Seaway  Corporation  has 
never  requested  appropriated  funds  from 
Congress. 

The  Seaway  at  20,  an  important  part  of 
the  nation's  transportation  plan,  looks  to  a 
new  decade  of  challenge  and  opportunity 
with  one  enthusiasm  bom  of  struggle  and 
matured  by  an  ability  to  get  things  done. 
Historically,  both  the  construction  and  the 
continuing  operation  and  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  interna- 


tional cooperation  in  Ihr  world— an  example 
of  two  nations  working  side  by  side,  sharing 
costs,  problems— and  strong  economic  bene- 
fit—for the  good  of  its  respective  people.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3146 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  bail,  to  require  judicial  officers 
who  release  individuals  charged  with 
drug  offenses  to  require  an  appear- 
ance equal  to  the  street  value  of  the 
drugs  seissed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SETTING  or  BAIL  FOR  DRUG  OPTENSES 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  that  bail  bonds  for  drug  deal- 
ers and  traffickers  be  set,  at  a  mini- 
mum, at  the  street  value  of  the  drug 
seized  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.  The 
street  value  of  the  drug  would  be  de- 
termined at  the  detention  hearing  at 
which  bail  would  be  set. 

Mr.  President,  the  appalling  growth 
in  drug  abuse  and  addiction  in  this 
country  need  not  be  chronicled  again 
here.  Growth  has  occurred  not  only  in 
amoimts  by  types  as  well.  Cocaine, 
once  little  used,  is  today  the  leading 
recreational  drug  behind  marihuana. 

Cocaine,  marihuana,  heroin,  illicit 
pills  and  other  illicit  drugs  flood  the 
streets  of  this  country.  According  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
3.6  to  4.3  metric  tons  of  heroin  retail- 
ing between  $7.9  and  $9.5  billion  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  1980;  40  to 
48  metric  tons  of  cocaine  retailing  in 
today's  market  between  $26.8  and 
$32.2  billion  were  smuggled  into  this 
country  the  same  year;  10.200  to 
15.000  metric  tons  of  marihuana  retail- 
ing between  $18.3  and  $26.8  billion  en- 
tered the  same  year.  The  illicit  trade 
in  controlled  pills  exceeded  $14  billion. 
For  1980.  the  total  amount  of  illicit 
drugs  retailed  between  $68.5  and  $90 
billion.  In  the  recent  Operation  Ti- 
buron,  conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard 
In  the  fall  of  1981,  840,000  pounds  of 
marihuana  were  seized.  The  traffic 
continues  relentlessly. 

The  drug  dealer  and  trafficker  is  the 
linchpin  in  these  smuggling  oper- 
ations. Once  apprehended,  however, 
the  dealer  or  trafficker  can  often  draw 
on  large  financial  resources  to  meet 
the  bail  bond  Imposed  with  very  little 
effect  on  those  resources.  Once  on  the 
street,  the  dealer  disappears  or 
promptly  returns  to  his  former  busi- 
ness. With  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
hope  to  end  the  outrageous  flaunting 
of  our  bail  bond  system.  I  am  propos- 
ing a  realistic  approach  to  insure  that 
the  purposes  of  the  bail  bonding 
system,  assurance  of  appearance  and 
protection  of  the  community,  are  truly 
met. 

The  only  constitutional  right  con- 
ferred by  the  ball  provision  of  the 
eighth  amendment  is  that  bail  not  be 
excessive.  Ball  is  not  excessive  when 
the  amount  set  is  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances  to  guarantee  the  ap- 


pearance of  the  accused  at  trial.  With 
large  resources  at  his  command,  the 
dealer  and  trafficker  can  easily  meet 
large  bail  bonds,  even  those  in  excess 
of  a  million  dollars. 

In  a  recent  seizure  in  Miami.  Fla.. 
some  3.570  pounds  of  cocaine  were 
seized.  This  amoimt  of  cocaine  exceeds 
$800  million  in  value.  Would  a  bond  of 
$1  million  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  trafficker  involved  or  insure  that 
the  community  would  be  safe?  Al- 
though this  particular  seizure  was 
larger  than  most,  identical  principles 
apply  In  smaller  seizures. 

Mr.  President,  the  struggle  against 
drug  smuggling  has  been  long  and  ex- 
pensive—it will  continue  to  be  long 
and  expensive  until  we  begin  to  con- 
trol aspects  of  this  insidious  traffic 
with  practical  and  direct  devices  like 
the  one  embodied  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3146  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (a),  in  a  case  that  Involves  an 
offense  for  which  a  maximum  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  ten  years  or  more  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
951  et  seq.).  or  section  1  of  Public  Law  96- 
350  (21  U.S.C.  955a).  the  Judicial  officer 
shall  require  the  execution  of  a  bail  bond  In 
an  amount  equal  to  or  above  the  street 
value  of  the  drugs  seized  Incident  to  the 
arrest.  The  street  value  of  the  drugs  shall  be 
determined  at  a  detention  hearing  by  the 
Judicial  officer  and  subject  to  verification  by 
expert  testimony.". 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S,  2221.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

rKDERAI.  TRADE  COMMISStOIf  ACT  or  1983 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
short  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2221 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  1982". 
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FALSE  OR  DECEPTIVE  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  rules  which  define  with  specificity- 

"(i)  false  or  deceptive  commercial  advertis- 
ing in  or  affecting  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  or 

"(ID  other  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  or  affecting  commerce  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  5(a)(  1 )  of  this  Act); 
except  that  the  Commission  shall  not  devel- 
op or  promulgate  any  trade  rule  or  regula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  standards 
and  certification  activities  pursuant  to  this 
section.". 

(b)  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  false  or  deceptive 
commercial  advertising  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce,"  immediately  after  "affecting  com- 
merce" the  first  time  it  appears  therein. 

STATE-REGULATED  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  suljsection: 

"(n)  The  state  action  doctrine  applicable 
to  actions  under  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  2, 
1890,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  action  under  this  section  al- 
leging conduct  constituting  unfair  methods 
of  competition  under  this  Act.". 

RULEMAKING  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6(g)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46(g))  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  '.  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  not  have  authority  to 
make  substantive  rules  principally  based  on 
unfair  methods  of  competition". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (45  U.S.C.  57a(aK2))  is  re- 
pealed. 

DEriNITION  OF  UNFAIR  METHODS  OF 
COMPETiIlON  AND  UNFAIR  ACTS  OR  PRACTICES 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45),  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(o)  As  used  in  this  section,  'unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition'  means  conduct  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  sections  1 
or  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  2,  1890.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  or  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  as  emended  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.). 

"(p)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  unfair 
acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
are  acts  or  practices  which  have  resulted  in 
or  will  cause  substantial  injury  to  consum- 
ers, and  such  injury  is  neither  reasonably 
avoidable  by  consumers  themselves  nor  out- 
weighed by  countervailing  benefits  to  con- 
sumers or  competition.". 

CIVIL  IN-.ESTIGATIVE  DEMAND  AtlTHORITY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  20(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57b- 1  (2)  and  (3))  are  amended  by  inserting 
"unfair  methods  of  competition  or"  immedi- 
ately before  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices ". 

(2)  Section  20(a)(7)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(7))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "unfair  method  of 
competition  or "  immediately  before  'unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice". 

(b)  Section  20(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57t>-l(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "unfair  methods  of 


competition  or"  immediately  before  "unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices". 

(c)  Section  20(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(c)>  is 
amended  by  inserting  "unfair  methods  of 
competition  or"  immediately  ijefore  'unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices". 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  RULES 

Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  24  and  25  as  sections  25  and 
26.  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 23  the  following  new  section: 

"CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  RULES 

"Sec.  24.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  promulgating  any  final  rule, 
shall  submit  that  final  rule  to  the  Congress 
for  review  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  final  rule  shall  be  delivered  to  each 
House  of  Congress  on  the  same  date  as  the 
Commission  transmits  the  rule  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register.  Any  final  rule 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress while  it  is  in  session.  The  final  rule 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House,  respectively. 

"(2)  The  final  rule  shall  become  effective 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  unless,  before 
the  end  of  the  period  of  45  days  of  continu- 
ous session  after  the  date  the  final  rule  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  either  commit- 
tee orders  reported  or  is  discharged  from 
consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disappioval 
with  respect  to  that  rule.  The  rule  may  not 
thereafter  become  effective  If— 

"(A)  within  30  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  either 
committee  reports  or  is  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  that  resolution,  one 
House  of  Congress  agrees  to  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  with  respect  to  the  rule; 

"(B)  within  30  additional  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
to  the  other  House,  the  other  House  agrees 
to  that  resolution  of  disapproval:  and 

"'(C)  within  10  additional  days  after  the 
Joint  resolution  is  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  has  not  vetoed  or  not 
signed  the  Joint  resolution. 

"'(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  Joint  resolu- 
tions which  are  subject  to  this  section,  and 
these  provisions  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
with  those  other  rules;  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(2)(A)  Any  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
a  final  rule  of  the  Commission  shall,  upon 
introduction  or  receipt  from  the  other 
House  of  the  Congress,  be  referred  immedi- 
ately by  the  presiding  officer  of  that  House 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  Whenever  either  committee  reports  a 
Joint  resolution  of  disapproval  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be 


accompanied  by  a  committee  report  specify- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  committee's  action. 

"(C)  If  either  committee  to  which  a  joint 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  referred  does 
not  report  the  joint  resolution  before  the 
end  of  the  period  of  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
resolution  is  submitted  under  subsection 
(a HI)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  to  discharge  any  such  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

"(D)(i)  A  motion  to  discharge  in  the 
Senate  may  be  made  only  by  a  Member  fa- 
voring the  joint  resolution,  shall  be  privi- 
leged (except  that  It  may  not  be  made  after 
the  committee  has  reported  a  joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  final  rule  of 
the  Commission),  and  debate  on  such 
motion  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  motion.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  If  the  motion 
to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to,  the 
motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  an- 
other motion  to  discharge  the  committee  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  other  joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  final  rule  of 
the  Commission. 

"(ii)  A  motion  to  dlschsu'ge  in  the  House 
may  be  made  by  presentation  In  writing  to 
the  Clerk.  The  motion  may  be  called  up 
only  if  the  motion  has  been  signed  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  The 
motion  Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  the  same  rule).  Debate  on 
such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  motion.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is 
not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(3)(A)  When  a  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of.  a  joint  resolution.  It  shall  be  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  in  the  Senate  and 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  shall  not  be  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(B)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  2  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  such  joint  resolu- 
tion. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall 
not  be  debatable.  An  amendment  to.  or 
motion  to  recommit,  the  Joint  resolution 
shall  not  be  In  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  such  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(4)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  joint  resolution  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection.  If  a  House  has  approved  a 
joint  resolution  with  respect  to  any  final 
rule  of  the  Commission,  then  It  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  consider  In  such  House  any  other 
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joint  resolution  with  respect  to  the  s&me 
final  rule  which  originates  in  that  House. 

"(cMl)  If  a  final  rule  of  the  Commission  is 
disapproved  by  the  Congress  under  subsec- 
tion (aM2).  the  Commission  may  promulgate 
a  final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts 
or  practices  as  the  final  rule  disapproved  by 
the  Congress  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  final  rule— 

"(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 

"(i)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  final 
nile  disapproved  by  the  Congress:  or 

"(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Commission  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  existing  rulemaking 
record:  and 

"(B)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule  under  this  subsection,  shall 
submit  the  final  rule  to  the  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(d)  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejec- 
tion of.  a  Joint  resolution  of  disapproval 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
an  expression  of  approval  of  the  final  riile 
Involved,  and  shall  not  be  construed  to 
create  any  presumption  of  validity  with  re- 
spect to  such  final  rule. 

"(eKl)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of 
the  second  regular  session  of  Congress:  and 

"(B)  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  15  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  periods  specified 
in  subsection  (aM2)  and  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  If  an  adjourment  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  the  second  regular  session  of  Congress 
occurs  after  the  Commission  has  submitted 
a  final  rule  under  subsection  (a)(1),  but  such 
adjournment  occurs— 

"(A)  before  the  end  of  the  period  specified 
In  subsection  (aK2):  and 

"(B)  before  both  Houses  have  adopted  a 
Joint  resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect 
to  any  final  rule  submitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section: 
the  Commission  may  resubmit  the  final  rule 
involved  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regu- 
lar session  of  the  succeeding  Congress.  The 
Commission  may  amend  any  final  rule 
which  it  resubmits  under  this  paragraph. 
The  period  specified  in  subsection  (aM2) 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  such  resubmis- 
sion. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  Joint  resolution'  means  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  dis- 
approves the  final  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  dealing  with  the 

matter  of  which  final  rule  was 

submitted  to  the  Congress  on 

(The  blank  spaces  shall  be  filled  appropri- 
ately.): and 

"(2)  rule'  means  any  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act.  other 
than  any  rule  promulgated  under  section 
18(aXlKA)  of  this  Act  (15  U.8.C. 
57a(aKIKA)).". 

PXNALTIBS 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(1))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  maximum  civil  penalty  for 
which  related  series  of  violations  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000.". 


(b)  Section  5(m)(l)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
45(m)(l)  (A)  and  (B))  are  each  amended  by 
adding  at   the  end  thereof  the  following: 

The  maximum  civil  penalty  for  any  related 
series  of  violations  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  11.000.000.". 

CXASE  Airo  DESIST  ORDEKS 

Sec.  9.  Section  5(g)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(g)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  all  after  "(1)" 
through  "time"  the  second  time  It  appears 
therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Unless  the  court  in  which  such  a 
petition  has  been  filed  issues  a  stay  of  the 
applicability  of  such  an  order  pending 
review  of  the  order.". 

CONFORMIIfC  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  3.  5.  8  and  9(b)  oi  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  (15 
U.S.C.  S8a.  68c.  68f  and  68g(b)  are  amended 
by  striking  "an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion, and" 

(b)  Sections  3(a)  through  (e),  6(b),  and 
10(b)  of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  69a  (a)  through  (e),  69d(b),  and  69h 
(b))  are  amended  by  striking  "an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  and" 

(c)  Sections  3  (a)  through  (c),  5(a),  6(c).  9. 
and  10(b)  of  the  Texile  Fiber  Products  Iden- 
tification Act  (15  U.S.C.  70a  (a)  through  (c). 
70c(a).  70d(c).  70g,  and  70h(b))  are  amended 
by  striking  "an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion, and". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  U.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  as  amended  by  (15  U.S.C. 
57c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1981:":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ":  not 
to  exceed  $68,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983:  not  to  exceed 
$70,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984:  and  not  to  exceed 
$72,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.". 

Fedexai.  Trade  Commission  Reacthoriza- 
TiON  Legislation.  Section-by-Section 
Analysis 

section  1— title 
section  a— false  or  deceptive  advertising 

This  section  would  amend  the  section  18 
rulemaking  authority  of  the  PTC  Act  to 
provide  that  the  Commission  may  issue 
rules  with  respect  to  commercial  advertising 
to  prohibit  "false  or  deceptive  commercial 
advertising".  This  Is  an  extension  of  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  FTC  Improvements  Act 
of  1980.  which  would  eliminate  "unfairness" 
as  a  basis  for  rulemaking  In  the  commercial 
advertising  &r?a. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  this  sec- 
tion also  includes  a  provision  which  would 
eliminate  "unfairness"  as  a  basis  for  Com- 
mission case-by-case  adjudication  relating  to 
commercial  advertising. 

SECTION  3— STATE  REGULATED  ACnVITT 

This  section  would  clarify  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  authority  expressly 
noting  that  the  "state  action"  doctrine  (as 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court)  is  applicable 
to  FTC  actions  Just  as  it  is  to  actions  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

SECTION  4— RULEMAKING  AUTHORITY 

This  section  clarifies  that  substantive 
rules  principally  based  on  unfair  methods  of 
competition  cannot  be  promulgated  under 
section  6(g)  and  is  included  for  purposes  of 
discussion  at  the  oversight  hearing. 


SECTION  5— DEFINITION  OF  UNFAIR  METHODS  OF 
COMPETITION  AND  UNFAIR  ACTS  OR  PRACTICES 

The  first  part  of  this  section,  included  in 
the  bill  to  promote  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  issue,  expressly  confirms  and  endc^^s 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition. "Unfair  methods  of  competition  "  is 
defined  as  "conduct  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Sherman  or  Clay- 
ton Act",  a  definition  grounded  in  well  de- 
veloped principles  of  current  law.  This 
would  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  FTC 
to  aggressively  pursue  anticompetitive 
mergers  and  acquisitions  or  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  protect  small  businesses 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  second  part  of  this  section  incorpo- 
rates the  elements  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posed definition  of  "unfair "  as  used  in  the 
term  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
in  or  affecting  commerce".  ""Unfair  acts  or 
practices"  are  defined  as  those  which  have 
resulted  In  or  will  cause  substantial  Injury 
to  consumers,  and  such  Injury  Is  neither 
reasonably  avoidable  by  consumers  them- 
selves nor  outweighed  by  countervailing 
benefits  to  consumers  or  competition. 

SECTION  •— CIVIL  INVESTIGATIVE  DEMAND 
AUTHORITY 

This  section  simply  extends  the  current 
requirement  to  focus  the  scope  of  overly 
broad  subpoenas  in  the  consumer  protection 
area  to  subpoenas  Issued  under  the  agency's 
competition  authority. 

SECTION  T— CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OP  RULES 

This  section  extends  for  the  life  of  the  au- 
thorization a  provision  to  require  Congres- 
sional review  of  rules  with  expedited  proce- 
dures for  this  review.  Since  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  legislative  veto  is  in  question 
and  pending  in  the  Federal  courts,  this  pro- 
vision requires  a  Joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval which  requires  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

SECTION  S— PENALTIES 

This  section  places  a  ceiling  on  the  maxi- 
mum civil  penalty  which  the  Commission 
can  assess. 

SECTION  •— CEASE  AND  DESIST 

This  section  simply  states  that  there  is  no 
automatic  stay  when  an  appeal  is  filed  in 
the  District  Courts. 

SECTION  10— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

This  section  provides  conforming  amend- 
ments to  reflect  other  changes  in  the  Act 
made  by  the  bill. 

SECTION  II— AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  extends  the  authorization  of 
the  agency  for  three  years  at  the  same  level 
of  funding  as  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

It  carries  forward  current  funding  levels 
which  are  higher  than  the  proposed  levels 
of  the  President's  budget.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Grasslcy,  Mr. 
OuRCNBERGER.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
LucAR,  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Melcher.  and  Mr.  Roth): 
S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating   April    28,    1982.    a&     "National 
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Nursing  Home  Residents  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME  RESIDENTS  DAY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
which  proclaims  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  designate  Wednesday. 
April  28,  1982.  as  "National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day." 

Older  Americans  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  Nation.  The 
Joint  resolution  I  am  introducing  will 
take  a  significant  step  toward  honor- 
ing a  most  importtmt  segment  within 
the  senior  citizens  population— the 
more  than  1.3  million  citizens  who 
reside  in  nursing  homes  throughout 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  growing  shift  in  our  population— 
what  is  commonly  called  the  graying 
of  America.  Currently,  the  more  than 
25.5  million  senior  citizens  make  up  a 
full  11.3  percent  of  our  population.  It 
has  been  projected  that,  by  the  year 
2000,  32  million  Americans— an  in- 
crease of  nearly  26  percent  over  the 
next  20  years— will  be  65  years  of  age 
or  more. 

But  perhaps  even  more  significant 
than  this  general  shift  in  the  popula- 
tion is  the  very  dramatic  shift  that  is 
taking  place  within  the  over-65  popu- 
lation itself.  I  am  referring  to  the  fact 
that  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
the  oldest  part  of  our  senior  citizens 
population— those  85  years  and  over- 
will  be  growing  most  rapidly.  With 
this  growth  in  ntunbers  of  the  ex- 
tremely aged  population  comes  a 
greater  need  for  the  types  of  services 
that  our  nursing  homes  provide. 

This  demographic  shift  translates 
into  some  very  real  challenges  for  our 
institutions.  It  also  demands  a  reas- 
sessment of  our  own  personal  atti- 
tudes toward  our  elderly,  and  specifi- 
cally toward  that  group  of  elderly 
whose  contributions  are  all  too  often 
forgotten— the  institutionalized  elder- 
ly of  our  Nation.  These  citizens  are  an 
invaluable  source  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. It  is  our  responsibility  to  foster 
reintegration  of  this  group  into  their 
community— to  Join  in  support  of,  and 
to  take  fullest  advantage  of,  this  valu- 
able resource  that  has,  throughout  the 
years,  helped  to  make  our  Nation 
great.  We  in  the  Congress  have  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  assuring 
that  the  safety,  health,  and  personal 
rights  of  all  nursing  home  residents  be 
preserved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  in  sponsoring  and 
work  toward  enactment  of  this  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  April  28,  1982, 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  Residents 
Day."  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  we  will  be  «ble  to 
yearly  establish  the  last  Wednesday  in 
April  as  a  day  to  honor  nursing  home 
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residents.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  will  in- 
troduce an  identical  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  following  Senators  Join  me  today 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution;  Senators 
Chiles.  Grassley,  Durenberger. 
Baucus,  Burdick,  DeConcini,  Cannon. 
Bumpers,  Kassebaum,  Randolph,  Do- 
MENici,  Bradley,  Lucar,  Hawkins, 
Melcher,  and  Roth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  166 

Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside  In  nursing  homes  and  one  In  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  in  nursing 
homes  at  some  time: 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience: 

Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  In  the 
life  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  Into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  the  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing homes  residents: 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Ote  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  April 
28,  1982,  is  designated  as  "National  Nursing 
Homes  Residents  Day ",  a  time  of  renewed 
recognition,  concern  and  respect  for  the  Na- 
tion's nursing  home  residents.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  351,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977 
to  provide  that  the  provisions  of  such 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand  work. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  658,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Act  of 
1938  to  exempt  employees  who  are 
under  18  years  of  age  from  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6  of  that  act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  ISIB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1325,  a 
bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating  to 
former  Presidents. 

S.  1328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1326.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  a  service  pension  of 
up  to  $150  per  month  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  for  certain  surviving 
spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
such  veterans. 

S.   1898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollincs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1698,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
preferential  treatment  in  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

S.   1759 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollincs),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1759,  a  bill  to  clarify  congression- 
al intent  regarding  the  full  application 
of  section  1073  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  State  felony  parental 
kidnaping  cases. 

S.  1932 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1932,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  to  es- 
tablish offices  of  inspector  general  in 
certain  departments  and  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1947,  a  bill  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  infor- 
mation. 

S.  195t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1958.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of  hos- 
pice care  under  the  medicare  program. 

S.  1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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S.  3043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IKOOYE).  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2043.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  mailing  of  identifica- 
tion documents  bearing  a  false  birth- 
date. 

S.  30«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2061.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  improvement 
of  natural  and  cultural  resources  lo- 
cated on  public  and  Indian  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  214T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2147.  a  bill  to  require  amendment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  simple  income  tax  with  low 
marginal  rates  and  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  propose  leg- 
islation to  establish  such  an  income 
tax. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baocus,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2178.  a  bill  to  prohibit  user  fees  for 
hunters  and  fishermen  on  Federal 
lands. 

SENATE  JOIIfT  RESOLUTION  13* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  was  added  a£  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
138,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  18,  1982,  through  April 
24.  1982,  as  "National  Coin  Week. " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144,  a  joint  resolution  de- 
claring that  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  encourage  un- 
conditional negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  cease-fire  and  a  po- 
litical settlement  to  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1!>« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  156,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  9.  1982, 
as  "POW-MIA  Commemoration  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  fourth  Monday  in 


June  of  1982  as  "National  NCO/Petty 
Officer  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
165.  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
1983  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  and  the-Sen- 
ator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  299.  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  4.  1982,  as  "International 
Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  33S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  338.  a  resolution  providing 
for  an  Investigation  and  report  by  a 
standing  or  select  Senate  committee 
regarding  the  propriety  of  executive 
branch  activities  allegedly  designed  to 
create  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of,  or  to  develop  Information  that 
might  be  used  In  attempts  to  compro- 
mise. Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  340.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate or  otherwise  weaken  the  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americaivs 
Act  of  1965. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU 
TION  70— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  FEDER- 
ALLY INSURED  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Hefxin,  Mr. 
Huddleston.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  70 

Whereas  depository  institutions  are  the 
backbone  of  the  American  economic  system, 
providing  capital  for  community  growth  and 
secure  investments  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses; 

Whereas  the  high  interest  rate  environ- 
ment continues  to  encourage  the  outflow  of 


depositor  dollars  from  local  institutions  and 
from  productive  use  in  local  communities: 

Whereas  high  interest  rales  are  expected 
to  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future: 

Whereas  reports  of  the  outflows  caused  by 
high  interest  rates  create  public  doubt 
about  the  future  solvency  of  all  depository 
Institutions: 

Whereas  a  decrease  in  confidence  could 
accelerate  the  already  dangerous  rate  of  dis- 
intermediation: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/,  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  full  coverage  of  all  the  deposits 
and  accounts  which  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  upon  documented  notifi- 
cation of  need  by  such  agencies. 

FEDERALLY  INSURED  DEPOSITS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  frequently  given  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  Interest  rates  to  drop.  In 
the  face  of  lowered  levels  of  Inflation, 
is  the  lack  of  investor  confidence  on 
Wall  Street  in  the  economic  recovery 
plan.  A  less  discussed  but  equally 
pressing  concern  Is  the  level  of  confi- 
dence among  Individual  depositors. 

However  you  feel  about  high  inter- 
est rates— and  I  do  not  Intend  to  take 
the  floor  again  today  to  talk  specifical- 
ly on  that  point— it  is  a  simple,  obvious 
fact  that  the  continuation  of  high  In- 
terest rates  has  caused  serious  prob- 
lems for  our  depository  Institutions. 
Individual  deposits  are.  of  course,  in- 
sured up  to  $100,000;  but  I  think  we 
need  to  look  carefully  at  the  relation- 
ship between  the  aggregate  amount  of 
insured  deposits  and  the  actual  cash 
on  hand  In  the  Insurance  funds.  The 
1981  figures  will  not  be  out  until  April, 
but  it  is  a  safe  estimate  that  they  will 
reflect  a  less  favorable  picture  regard- 
ing, for  example,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  In 
1980.  the  FSLIC,  which  covers  deposits 
in  approximately  3,800  savings  and 
loan  associations  amounting  to  about 
$465  billion,  had  $6.8  billion  in  Its  In- 
surance fund  and  $750  million  in  bor- 
rowing authority. 

The  S.  &  L.'s  problems,  along  with 
the  above  data  on  the  FSLIC,  have 
been  widely  reported  in  the  national 
news  media  and  have  caused  under- 
standable concern  among  depositors 
across  the  country  about  the  safety  of 
their  money.  The  cover  story  of  News- 
week magazine  from  the  week  of 
March  15  amply  demonstrates  the  eco- 
nomic problems  threatening  our  Na- 
tion's depository  institutions.  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  outflow  of 
funds  from  our  thrift  institutions— $39 
billion  in  1981  alone.  And  now  many 
small  savers  are  worried  about  the  se- 
curity of  their  deposits,  virtually  at 
the  point  of  making  withdrawals  out 
of  fear.  Any  threat  to  the  general  con- 
sensus that  an  Individual's  savings  are 
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safe  is  a  threat  to  the  very  underpin- 
nings of  the  industry. 

As  all  of  us  are  well  aware,  the 
threat  to  the  thrift  industry  repre- 
sents a  commensurate  threat  to  home- 
building  and  other  housing-related  in- 
dustries. A  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  time  and  time  again  In  an 
effort  to  focus  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress on  the  need  to  respond  to  our 
housing  crisis.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  thrift  industry  has 
been  at  the  heart  of  homeownershlp 
for  almost  half  a  century:  If  there  is  a 
crisis  of  confidence  of  major  propor- 
tions in  the  thrift  Industry,  any  recov- 
ery In  housing  will  be  held  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  March  15  Newsweek  arti- 
cle on  this  matter  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  Safe  Are  Your  Savings? 
Amid  the  obvious  disruptions  of  a  reces- 
sionary economy,  a  deeper  and  more  silent 
crisis  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Years  of  infla- 
tion and  backbreaking  interest  rates  have 
profoundly  eroded  an  industry  that  holds 
billions  of  dollars  of  small  savings  deposits. 
As  a  group,  the  nation's  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  savings  banks  lost  a  stagger- 
ing $6.4  billion  in  1981— far  more  than  the 
losses  of  the  beleaguered  auto  and  airline 
Industries  combined.  Faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  even  larger  losses  this  year,  hun- 
dreds of  thrift  institutions  will  simply  not 
survive. 

There  is  no  chance  that  individual  deposi- 
tors will  ever  lose  their  savings:  accounts  of 
up  to  $100,000  are  fully  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  regulators  are  making 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  even  the  largest 
de|x>5itors  cf  a  falling  thrift  institution  are 
made  completely  whole  (page  55).  In  addi- 
tion, the  government  has  developed  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  depositors  can  be  paid 
off  quickly.  When  Chicago's  Economy  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  was  liquidated  last  May.  it 
took  only  five  days  for  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.  to  begin  paying 
its  customers.  If  another  liquidation  were  to 
take  place  today.  FSLIC  insists  that  it  could 
l>egin  paying  depositors  immediately. 
"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  safety  of  de- 
posits in  our  insured  financial  institutions." 
declares  Utah  Sen.  Jake  Gam.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  "There  is 
absolutely  no  way  the  Congress  would  or 
will  walk  away  from  its  commitment  to 
guarantee  savings." 

Reassuring  as  that  promise  may  be.  it  also 
represents  an  open-ended  obligation  of  the 
Federal  government.  Declaring  that  the  na- 
tion's thrifts  face  "an  imminent  crisis."  the 
United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions and  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  called  last  week  for  a 
bailout  with  an  estimated  first-year  price 
tag  of  $10  billion.  Reagan  Administration 
officials  are  resisting  that  and  other  costly 
rescue  plans  being  contemplated  in  Con- 
gress. But  the  insurance  pool  backing  $515.5 
billion  of  S&L  deposits  may  not  t>e  big 
enough,  and  an  emergency  cash  infusion 
may  soon  t>e  necessary.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  gradual  erosion  of'  thrift-in- 
stitution deposits  ever  grows  into  something 
more  severe,  the  costs  to  the  government 
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could  be  immense.  "Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  the  depositor,  there  is  really  no  reason  to 
be  concerned, "  says  Brookings  Institution 
research  associate  Andrew  S.  Carron.  "But 
everyone  should  be  concerned  as  borrowers, 
businessmen,  employees  and  taxpayers. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a  bailout  of  some  kind 
now.  and  it  can  get  very  expensive. " 

Just  how  expensive  depends  on  the  mood 
of  the  saver— and  by  some  indications  he 
may  be  getting  worried.  Jerome  Baron,  a 
savings-and-loan  analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch. 
Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith  says  that  the  first 
question  people  used  to  ask  him  at  cocktail 
parties    was    when    Interest    rates    would 
become  affordable.   "Now. "   he  says,   "the 
first  question  that  comes  up  is.  Is  my  depos- 
it safe?'  "  It  is.  of  course,  but  there  are  a  few 
disquieting  signs  that  some  people  are  be- 
ginning   to    doubt    it.    Late    last    month. 
Miami's  Biscayne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  said  it  might  well  exhaust  its 
$12.5    million    in    net    worth    within    six 
months,  and  after  that  announcement,  says 
an  official,  withdrawals  were  "larger  than 
normal."  Earlier  In  February,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  experi- 
enced the  closest  thing  to  a  run  by  savers 
since  the  thrift-industry  crisis  began.  After 
the  institution  disclosed  a  big  1981  loss,  de- 
positors flocked  to  its  eleven  branches  and 
withdrew  $3  million- much  of  It  cash  pro- 
vided by  FSLIC— before  the  scare  subsided. 
Erosion:  The  Hartford  episode  may  have 
been  an  Isolated  case,  but  thrift-institution 
deposits  continue  to  dwindle  (chart).  The 
erosion  is  partially  due  to  competition  from 
money-market  mutual  funds  (page  52).  but 
also  to  what  Carron  calls  a  "quiet  run."  Of 
the  $39  billion  that  flowed  out  of  the  thrifts 
In  the  past  year,  about  one-third  was  trans- 
ferred into  commercial-bank  accounts  yield- 
ing identical  interest  rates  and  backed  by 
identical  Insurance.  "The  only  reason  for 
this  flow  can  be  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
thrift  institution."  says  Carron.  "You  and  I 
can  argue  that  the  concern  is  foolish,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  the  quiet  run  isn't  occur- 
ring. It  Is  going  on— and  has  to  be  stopped." 
The  ultimate  nightmare,  of  course,  is  that 
the   quiet   nm   could   somehow   turn    into 
something   very   loud   and   insistent.   That 
possibility  is  extremely  remote,  but  In  such 
a  doomsday  scenario,  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  pump  out  gigantic  sums  of  money, 
creating    vast    inflationary    pressures    and 
threatening  the  solvency  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  "The  greatest  potential  crisis  is  the 
crisis  of  confidence."  says  Baron  of  Merrill 
Lynch.   "The   financial  system   is  nothing 
more  than  a  big  confidence  game,  and  confi- 
dence is  coming  down  fast  and  hard." 

To  keep  confidence  from  unraveling  fur- 
ther. House  Banking  Committee  chairman 
Femand  St  Germain  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings this  month  on  a  $7.5  billion  bailout 
package  of  his  own.  In  addition.  Richard  T. 
Pratt,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  has  asked  the  President  to  re- 
affirm the  government's  commitment  to 
guarantee  all  savings  deposits.  The  danger  is 
that  the  very  attention  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem may  undermine  the  confidence  it  is  in- 
tended to  bolster.  But  savings  officials  insist 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to  becoming 
more  outspoken.  "We  have  waited  for  inter- 
est rates  to  fall. "  says  U.S.  League  chairman 
Roy  G.  Green,  "but  we  can  wait  no  longer." 
Red  Ink:  Interest  rates  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  thrift-industry  crisis.  Like  other  bank- 
ing institutions,  the  thrifu  borrow  money 
from  their  depositors  in  the  hope  of  relend- 
Ing  it  at  a  higher  interest  yield.  Unlike  com- 
mercial banks,  however,  the  thrifts  are  le- 


gally required  to  concentrate  most  of  their 
loans  in  long-term,  fixed-rate  mortgages— 
and  when  the  cost  of  raising  funds  exceeds 
their  mortgage  income,  the  savings  instit.i- 
tions  are  driven  into  the  red  (chart). 

That  is  precisely  what  happened  last  year. 
Some  80  percent  of  the  thrifts  lost  money  In 
1981,  and  most  of  those  that  were  profitable 
were  only  barely  so.  Forced  to  live  on  its 
past  earnings,  the  industry  saw  its  financial 
position  sharply  erode.  The  net  worth  of 
the  savings  and  loans  alone  dropped  from 
$34  billion  to  $27  billion  during  the  year. 
Balance  sheets  deteriorated  dangerously  at 
many  individual  thrifts,  and  Federal  and 
state  regulators  moved  to  merge  the  failing 
and  near-failing  institutions  with  stronger 
ones. 

By  last  January,  the  thrifts  were  forced  to 
pay  an  average  of  11.5  percent  to  attract 
savings  while  their  own  mortgage  invest- 
ments were  paying  only  10.1  percent.  And 
there's  no  quick  relief  In  sight  on  either  side 
of  the  equation.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
thrifts'  mortgages  still  yield  under  9  per- 
cent, and  the  old  mortgages  are  turning 
over  less  frequently  both  because  of  the  cur- 
rent slump  in  housing  sales  and  because 
homeowners  simply  luiow  a  good  deal  when 
they  see  it.  The  thrifts'  costs  could  drop  to 
profitable  levels  again  if  interest  rates  de- 
clined, but  the  money  markets'  fear  of  huge 
Federal  budget  deficits  seems  to  rule  out  a 
significant  drop  anytime  soon.  Those  defi- 
cits would  only  go  higher  if  the  thrifU  have 
to  be  balled  out. 

Merging:  Meantime,  the  list  of  troubled 
Institutions  has  grown  longer.  The  net 
worth  of  the  American  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  of  Southfield.  Mich.,  fell  from  $18.1 
million  to  $4.4  million  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  and  the  thrift  is  seeking  a  merger  with 
a  stronger  partner.  So  are  the  troubled 
Freedom  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  in 
Worcester.  Mass..  with  $300  million  in 
assets,  and  the  New  York  Bank  for  Savings 
in  New  York  City,  which  lost  $34.7  million 
in  the  fourth  quarter  alone.  Others  are  fast 
approaching  the  day  when  reserves  may  be 
exhausted.  Another  ManhattAn-based 
thrift.  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank,  estimates  it 
can  stand  the  current  earnings  drain  for 
slightly  more  than  a  year. 

Most  big  thrifts  have  their  computers  pro- 
gramed to  tell  them  Instantly  just  how  close 
they  are  to  judgment:  on  command,  the  ma- 
chines tell  them  exactly  how  many  quarters 
they  have  to  go  before  they  hit  zero  net 
worth.  An  executive  In  another  industry 
who  recently  moved  to  Washington  says  a 
fringe  benefit  of  the  switch  was  that  he  had 
to  resign  as  a  director  of  a  big  savings  bank. 
"I  don't  have  to  look  at  that  slow-motion 
countdown  to  oblivion  anymore. "  he  says. 
"Twelve  quarters  to  zero,  eleven  quarters  to 
zero,  ten  quarters  to  zero,  nine  quarters  to 
zero.  . 

Last  week  top  White  House  advisers  were 
urging  the  President  to  propose  a  limited 
relief  package  for  the  thrifts,  but  hard- 
liners in  the  Treasury  were  resisting.  For 
the  moment,  the  Reagan  Administration 
must  treat  the  thrifts'  problems  with  the 
creaky  machinery  already  in  place.  In  most 
cases  the  rescues  involve  mergers  arranged 
by  FSLIC  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp..  which  insures  savings  banks. 
FSLIC  says  that  in  "normal"  years,  there 
were  50  or  so  mergers  of  savings  and  loans 
annually,  and  few  of  those  were  due  to  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  But  in  1980.  the  number 
of  marriages  jumped  to  139— eleven  Involv- 
ing the  infusion  of  FSLIC  funds— and  to  294 
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in  1981.  wtth  FSLIC  putting  up  money  In  33 
of  them. 

Pratt  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banli 
Board  predicts  the  merger  rate  may  rise  at 
an  even  more  alarming  rate  this  year.  As 
many  as  1,000  to  1.200  consolidations  may 
occur,  he  says,  involving  assets  of  $50  billion 
to  1 100  biUion.  Pratt  InsisU  that  PSUC  can 
manage  by  borrowing  manpower  from  other 
agencies.  But  others  wonder  whether  the  in- 
surance fund  will  be  rich  enough  to  do  the 
Job.  FSUC's  official  assets  are  $7  billion. 
but  after  adjusting  for  previous  commit- 
ments and  the  low  marltet  value  of  the 
mortgages  and  securities  acquired  from  fall- 
ing thrifts,  less  than  two-thirds  of  that 
amount  would  actually  be  available. 

Alarm:  In  order  to  save  Its  cash,  the 
FSLIC  has  resorted  to  some  creative  ac- 
counting practices.  Last  May.  for  Instance,  it 
liberalized  its  own  rules  of  spotting  and 
then  merging  troubled  SAL's.  A  thrift  now 
rates  an  "alarm"  if  Its  net  worth  drops  to  3 
percent  of  assets  rather  than  the  previous  4 
percent.  And  the  FSLIC  does  not  force  a 
merger  until  an  Institution's  net  worth 
drops  to  zero:  previously,  the  threshold  was 
about  1  percent.  The  agency  also  told  S4bL  s 
that  if  they  toolt  over  weaker  thrifts,  they 
could  write  off  thrifts,  they  could  write  off 
losses  on  the  mortgages  they  acquired  over 
periods  of  as  long  as  30  years— reducing  the 
Impact  on  current  earnings,  and  making  it 
far  more  attractive  to  merge. 

More  recently.  FSLIC  has  also  shored  up 
troubled  thrifts  with  pieces  of  paper.  In- 
stead of  cash,  the  agency  gives  an  SAL  what 
it  calls  "income  capital  certificates."  The 
savings  institution  is  in  reality  no  richer, 
but  the  FSLIC  counts  the  paper  as  part  of 
its  net  worth.  FSLIC  would  convert  the  cer- 
tificates to  cash  only  if  the  thrifts  in  ques- 
tion had  to  be  liquidated.  So  far,  the  agency 
has  Issued  about  $100  million  In  these  certif- 
icates. FSLIC  director  H.  Brent  Beesley  says 
his  agency  cannot  afford  more  conservative 
accounting.  "The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
we  don't  have  the  wherewithal  to  close  (all 
of  the  troubled  thrifts]  today, "  he  says. 

Inadequate:  Even  with  these  liberalized 
standards,  some  of  the  merged  thrifts  may 
tw  inadequately  capitalized.  Chicago's 
Talman  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan, 
for  example,  became  the  seventh  largest 
S&L  in  the  country  last  month  when  It  ac- 
quired three  troubled  sister  thrifts.  But 
Talman  had  lost  $55  million  in  1981;  to  keep 
the  merged  institutions's  net  worth  at  about 
2  percent  of  its  assets,  FSLIC  has  Issued  $10 
million  in  certificates  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide up  to  $20  million  more. 

"There  are  only  so  many  thrifts  around 
that  can  take  over  other  thrifts. "  says.  Mi- 
chael Lewis,  an  analyst  at  E.F.  Hutton.  Fed- 
eral regulators  have  t>egun  to  encourage 
strong  SAL'S,  especially  the  California- 
based  giants,  to  take  over  weaker  sisters  in 
other  states,  giving  the  biggest  S&L's  a 
chance  to  expand  across  sUte  lines— a  move 
heretofore  banned.  Already,  California  Fed- 
eral has  acquired  three  thrifts  In  the  South- 
east, Home  Savings  and  Loan  of  Los  Angeles 
has  taken  over  two  Institutions  in  Missouri 
and  one  In  Pompano  Beach,  Fla..  and  Glen- 
dale  Federal  has  picked  up  a  thrift  In  Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Benefit:  The  regulators  also  see  a  chance 
of  expanding  the  number  of  strong  merger 
partners  by  relaxing  their  rules  to  let  com- 
mercial banks  buy  thrifU.  Weak  savings  in- 
stitutions might  not  be  great  buys,  but  they 
would  offer  the  big  banks  yet  another  way 
to  break  down  the  regulations  against  na- 
tionwide banking.  Takeovers  by  commercial 


banks  could  have  another  benefit:  infusions 
of  cash  from  the  FDIC.  which  has  far  great- 
er reserves  than  PSUC.  The  first  acquisi- 
tion of  a  thrift  by  a  bank,  however,  was  an 
intrastate  affair.  Last  month  the  Marquette 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  took  over  the 
Farmers  ti  Merchants  Savings  Bank  In  the 
same  city,  but  commercial  bank-thrift  merg- 
ers across  state  lines  appear  almost  a 
coming  certalntly. 

Today's  frantic  bailout  efforts  stand  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  historic  position  of 
the  thrifts.  Until  recently,  savings  banks 
and  S4cL's  have  had  a  single  purpose:  to 
take  in  savings  and  lend  them  back  out  in 
the  form  of  mortgages  on  homes.  The  Fed- 
eral government  provided  the  thrifts  with 
some  important  advantages,  allowing  them, 
for  example,  to  pay  one-quarter  of  a  per- 
centage point  more  in  interest  thaiv  the 
commercial  banks.  Through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  so-called  "Regulation  Q,"  a 
limit  was  set  on  interest  rates  that  could  t)e 
paid  to  savers.  With  that  ceiling,  the  thrifU 
could  charge  mortgage  customers  2  to  3 
points  more  than  they  were  paying  their  de- 
positors and  still  offer  cheap  lending  rates. 
All  through  the  postwar  t>oom  years,  run- 
ning a  thrift  was  almost  a  license  to  print 
money. 

But  inflation  ultimately  began  to  take  Its 
toll.  Sophisticated  investors  began  demand- 
ing higher  Interest  rates  to  protect  their 
capital.  Smaller  savers  quickly  caught  on 
and  started  to  divert  money  from  the  thrifts 
and  put  it  where  they  could  earn  higher 
rates  (chart,  page  51).  First,  they  bought 
Treasury  bills,  but  since  these  transactions 
required  minimum  investments  of  $10,000, 
the  thrifts  managed  to  hang  onto  their 
small  passbook  accounts.  But  when  innova- 
tive money-market-fund  managers  began  of- 
fering high  returns  for  investments  of 
$2,500,  the  thrifts'  prolems  accelerated. 

Boost:  In  1978  the  government  allowed 
the  thrifts  to  compete  for  funds  by  selling 
six-month  savings  certificates  pegged  to 
money-market  rates.  The  move  boosted 
thrift  deposits,  but  it  also  significantly  in- 
creased their  cost  of  doing  business.  Mean- 
while a  battery  of  Federal  and  state  regula- 
tions prevented  them  from  increasing  their 
mortgage  rates  as  fast  as  the  rates  they 
were  paying  for  their  money.  Eventually, 
Federal  and  state  governments  overturned 
most  usury  laws  and  allowed  the  thrifts  to 
issue  variable-rate  mortgages,  generally 
pegged  to  market  rates.  But  by  then,  mort- 
gage rates  had  risen  so  high  that  few  pro- 
spective home  buyers  could  afford  them. 

The  regulators  have  continued  their  ef- 
forts to  help,  but  the  results  have  been  con- 
tradictory. Last  year,  for  instance.  Congress 
created  the  new  All  Savers  certificates, 
whose  tax-exempt  Interest  was  designed  to 
entice  funds  into  the  thrifts  at  reasonable 
cost.  At  about  the  same  time,  though,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  lifted  the  ceiling  on 
rates  that  could  be  paid  on  30-month  sav- 
ings certificates.  When  the  rate  Jumped, 
savers  moved  quickly  to  lock  up  a  high 
return  for  two  and  a  half  years.  "Any  help 
that  the  All  Savers  certificates  gave  us  was 
totally  negated  by  raising  the  ceiling  on  the 
30-month  rate. "  says  John  B.  Zellars.  presi- 
dent of  Georgia  Federal  Savings  and  Loan. 
"It  was  a  stupid  act. " 

Diversifying:  Critics  of  the  thrift  Industry 
often  charge  that  It  is  poorly  managed,  but 
recently  it  has  been  Just  as  poorly  regulated. 
"The  thrifts  are  in  trouble  for  doing  just 
the  same  thing  that  the  regulators  and  Con- 
gress told  them  to  do— charge  low  interest 
rates  on  long-term  mortgages."  says   New 


York  State  banking  superintendent  Muriel 
Siet>ert.  Here  are  names  that  came 
through  the  Civil  War.  the  world  wars,  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  bank  holidays- 
only  to  get  In  trouble  now  " 

Not  all  of  the  5.000  or  so  thrift  institu- 
tions are  in  trouble,  of  course.  The  industry 
still  has  $650  billion  in  assets  and  many  In- 
stitutions can  operate  under  current  condi- 
tions for  years.  The  big  California  S&L's 
were  able  to  issue  variable-rate  mortgages 
sooner  than  most  others,  for  instance,  and 
many  have  higher-yielding  portfolios  as  a 
result.  Some  thrifts  have  started  hedging 
their  mortgage  holdings  by  trading  interest- 
rate  futures  contracts.  Others  have  survived 
by  diversifying.  Ten  years  ago.  Arlington 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  in  Arlington. 
Mass..  saw  the  coming  squeeze  and  began 
shifting  from  mortgages  to  installment 
loans  and  bonds,  which  although  hurt  by 
rising  rates,  can  at  least  be  easily  sold.  As  a 
result,  it  has  less  than  40  percent  of  Its 
assets  in  mortgages  and  last  year  earned 
$2.8  million. 

Many  thrifts  have  gone  into  mortgage 
banking,  where  they  originate  mortgages, 
sell  them  off  to  other  investors,  continue  to 
service  them— and  live  off  the  fees.  Commu- 
nity Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
in  Hialeah.  Fla.,  for  instance,  opened  a  sub- 
sidiary In  McLean,  Va..  five  months  ago  to 
handle  mortgages  on  condominium  conver- 
sions: last  month.  Community  Federal 
turned  a  profit  for  the  first  time  since  Sep- 
tember 1980. 

One  of  the  most  profitable— and  contro- 
versial—thrifts today  is  Los  Angeles-based 
Financial  Corp.  of  America.  It  earned  $17.4 
million  last  year,  even  though  It  suffers 
from  the  same  negative  spread  on  interest 
rates  that  plagues  the  industry.  FCA  makes 
its  profits  on  fees  it  charges  builders  and 
home  buyers  for  issuing  mortgages  on  con- 
struction loans  and  on  the  company's  own 
real-estate  Investments.  Chairman  Charles 
W.  Knapp  says  the  negative  spread  is  mean- 
ingless because  he  does  not  intend  to  keep 
any  mortgage  in  his  portfolio  for  long.  Some 
critics  blanch  at  such  an  approach,  while 
others  warn  that  Knapp  could  run  into 
trouble  if  some  of  the  construction  loans  in 
his  portfolio  go  bad.  But  Knapp  insists  new 
ideas  are  needed.  "We're  out  there  doing 
something. "  he  says,  "rather  than  waiting 
for  the  Lone  Ranger  and  Tonto  to  come 
over  the  hill  to  the  rescue." 

Bailout:  But  such  successes  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule— and  last  week  thrift-industry 
leaders  made  their  plight  explicit  with  their 
petition  for  a  $10  billion  bailout.  Specifical- 
ly, they  requested  a  Federal  subsidy  to  help 
them  carry  about  $250  billion  in  mortgages 
yielding  9  percent  or  less.  Under  that 
scheme  the  government  would  pay  the 
thrifts  half  the  difference  between  the  rate 
on  each  mortgage  and  the  yield  on  30- 
month  Treasury  securities.  The  estimated 
cost  to  the  government:  $7.5  billion  In  the 
first  year  alone.  The  thrifts  also  requested  a 
new  series  of  promissory  notes  from  the 
Treasury— akin  to  the  FSLIC  paper— that 
would  t>e  considered  assets  on  their  books. 
Finally,  the  Industry  proposed  that  it  would 
knock  a  percentage  point  off  the  going  rate 
on  mortgages  and  the  government  would 
subsidize  an  additional  3-point  reduction  for 
the  home  buyer.  "We  feel  this  would  be  a 
tremendous  Impetus  to  the  housing  market 
and  put  some  one-half  million  people  back 
to  work."'  says  Green  of  the  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations. 

There  was  no  rush  of  congressmen  to  em- 
brace the  thrifts'  specific  platform,  but  with 
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the  industry's  problem  deepening,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  lawmakers  are  beginning  to 
agree  with  Republican  Rep.  Barber  Conable 
of  New  York  who  says.  "One  way  or  an- 
other, we're  going  to  have  to  bail  them  out. " 
House  Banking  Committee  chairman  St 
Germain  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  Administration  to  lend  up  to 
$7.5  billion  to  Institutions  whose  net  worth 
slipped  below  2  percent  of  assets.  A  Senate 
banking  subcommittee  has  also  held  hear- 
ings on  a  proposal  that  would  allow  the 
thrifts  to  package  low-yielding  mortgages 
and  sell  them  as  tax-free  investments.  If  the 
interest  on  the  investment  were  not  taxable, 
the  mortgages  would  command  a  far  higher 
price  in  the  marketplace.  All  of  the  propos- 
als would  be  costly— and  quite  possibly 
counterproductive.  Billions  in  aid  for  the 
thrifts  could  swell  the  budget  deficit  fur- 
ther, sending  interest  rates  still  higher  and 
putting  the  thrifts'  low-yielding  mortgages 
further  under  water. 

Options:  So  far,  the  White  House  has  re- 
mained unmoved  by  the  pleas.  "Nobody  ever 
guaranteed  any  S&L  or  its  management 
perpetual  bliss, "  says  an  Administration 
aide.  But  after  a  briefing  by  FHLBB  chair- 
man Pratt.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  ordered  up  a  list  of  options  for  possi- 
ble use  in  dealing  with  the  crisis.  Among  the 
possibilities:  a  public  statement  by  Regan  or 
the  President  himself  that,  in  effect,  the 
Treasury  has  an  open  checkbook  to  pay  off 
savers:  approval  of  a  new  kind  of  account 
that  would  allow  thrifts  to  pay  money 
market  interest  rates  on  checking-account 
balances  of  $2,500  or  more,  and  the  tempo- 
rary restoration  of  the  thrifts'  privilege  of 
paying  interest  of  one-quarter  of  a  point 
more  than  commercial  bajiks. 

Regan  denied  that  any  strong  action  was 
imminent,  though  he  did  announce  his  sup- 
port for  changes  to  allow  the  thrifts  to  com- 
pete more  readily  In  the  changing  market- 
place. If  necessary,  he  said,  the  United 
States  will  pledge  its  "full  faith  and  credit " 
to  protect  deposlMors.  But  given  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  savings  and  loans,  the  gov- 
ernment may  not  have  much  time  before  it 
must  take  stronger  action.  "We  are  no-fool- 
ing scared  now."  says  one  official  of  the  sav- 
ings league.  "The  problem  is  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  something  while  not  shaking 
depositor  confidence  any  more."  Even  the 
most  ardent  of  the  Administration's  free- 
market  Ideologues  agrees  that  the  govern- 
ment must  intervene  in  a  thrift-institution 
crisis.  If  the  White  House  waits  untU  the 
crisis  really  ripens,  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury—and the  impact  on  the  economy  could 
well  be  enormous. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
required  of  Congress  at  this  point,  in 
view  of  the  growing  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  depositors  across  the  coun- 
try, is  a  unanimous  reaffirmation  of 
our  ability  and  intent  to  support  the 
FDIC.  the  FSLIC.  and  the  NCUA 
Board.  In  this  regard.  I  would  note  the 
quotation  cited  in  this  past  Saturday's 
Washington  Post,  from  the  days  when 
President  Roosevelt  called  on  Ameri- 
cans to  bring  themselves  out  of  the 
throes  of  anxiety  about  their  financial 
institutions: 

You  must  not  be  stampeded  by  rumors  or 
guesses.  Let  us  unite  in  banishing  fear.  We 
have  provided  the  machinery  to  restore  our 
financial  system:  it  is  up  to  you  to  support 
and  make  it  work. 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70  is 
a  step  we  can  take  immediately  to  help 
us  unite  in  banishing  fear  about  the 
security  of  our  Nation's  savings  depos- 
its. I  understand  the  House  will  pass  a 
similar  measure  Thursday,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  timely  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  Senate  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  House  in  this  matter  on 
which  we  undoubtedly  agree.  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  the  Washington 
Post  article  from  Saturday,  March  13. 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  13.  1982] 
Hnx.  Reagan.  Set  Pledges  oh  Savings:  Plan 
TO  Reassure  Public  on  Saftty  or  Its  De- 
posits 

(By  Nancy  L.  Ross) 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  expected 
to  pass  a  resolution  next  week  pledging  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  government 
behind  the  $100,000  federal  insurance  on 
funds  deposited  in  U.S.  banks  and  savings 
Institutions.  The  Senate  probably  will 
follow  suit. 

Moreover,  administration  sources  said  yes- 
terday it  was  likely  that  President  Reagan 
or  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  would 
make  a  similar  public  statement  within  the 
next  10  days. 

The  House  resolution,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced Monday  at  the  request  of  the  thrift 
industry  and  its  regulators,  seeks  to  reassure 
Americans,  worried  by  reports  of  the  Indus- 
try's financial  difficulties,  that  their  money 
Is  safe. 

"Persons  with  deposits  of  $100,000  or  less 
are  totally  safe,  and  there  is  no  way  anyone 
will  lose  a  dime,"  declared  Rep.  Pemand  St 
Germain  (D-R.I.),  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee. 

He  said  the  resolution  was  necessitated  by 
"numerous  reports  and  news  stories  [that] 
have  discussed  serious  problems  in  the 
thrift  industry,  raising  false  fears  that  de- 
positors would  face  problems  If  there  were 
large-scale  failures  of  institutions." 

A  story  last  month  in  a  local  newspaper 
about  the  operating  losses  and  possible 
merger  of  a  small  Connecticut  savings  and 
loan  allegedly  caused  customers  to  withdraw 
$3  million  in  deposits  In  three  days. 

There  have  l)een  articles  questioning 
whether  the  resources  of  the  government 
insurance  agencies,  particularly  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp..  would  be 
adequate  if  substantial  numbers  of  S&Ls 
should  fail  or  be  merged.  Legal  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  whether  a  guarantee 
from  a  federal  agency  is  as  good  as  one  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Last  year  savings  and  loans  suffered  a  $25 
billion  net  outflow  of  deposits.  The  thrift  in- 
dustry has  complained  for  several  years 
about  uninsured  money  market  mutual 
funds,  which  it  claims  are  siphoning  money 
from  savings  accounts  as  people  are  attract- 
ed by  higher  rates. 

How  much  of  the  drain  can  t>e  attributed 
to  competition  and  how  much  to  lack  of 
confidence  is  difficult  to  measure.  The 
Brookings  Institution  recently  reported  that 
one-third  of  the  savings  withdrawn  from 
thrift  institutions  went  into  commercial 
bank  accounts  with  Identical  interest  rates. 
The  idea  of  addressing  the  issue  publicly 
In  hopes  of  dispelling  any  notion  of  danger 


to  insured  savings  appears  to  have  evolved 
last  month.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  recommended  that  "the  federal 
government  should  make  clear  and  explicit 
its  responsibility  to  maintain  the  viability  of 
the  financial  system,  including  a  commit- 
ment to  use  whatever  resources  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  that  goal." 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Chair- 
man Richard  Pratt  urged  last  month  and 
again  this  week  that  Congress  or  the  admin- 
istration provide  reassurance.  The  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Associations  wrote  the 
president  last  Tuesday  requesting  a  public 
statement. 

Should  Reagan  do  so.  It  apparently  would 
be  the  first  time  since  the  Depression  that  a 
president  has  had  to  reassure  Americans 
publicly  that  the  banking  system  is  safe. 
Forty-nine  years  ago  yesterday.  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  devoted  his  first 
fireside  chat  to  explaining  the  banking 
system  in  nontechnical  language,  "so  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  .  .  .  would  be 
relieved  of  their  anxiety  as  to  whether  they 
would  ever  see  their  money  again." 

Of  course,  the  situation  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent then:  the  nation's  banks  were  shut 
after  some  had  failed,  and  there  was  no  gov- 
ernment insurance.  But  the  message  is  the 
same:  "You  people  must  have  faith. "  FDR 
said.  "You  must  not  be  stampeded  by 
rumors  or  guesses.  Let  us  unite  in  banishing 
fear.  We  have  provided  the  machinery  to  re- 
store o\ir  financial  system:  it  is  up  to  you  to 
support  and  make  it  work." 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  I  believe  we  can  and 
should  pass  this  resolution  by  the  end 
of  this  week.  It  will  let  depositors 
across  the  country  know  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  prepared  to  make  good 
on  its  deposit  insurance  commitments, 
whatever  the  contingency.  That  is  an 
extremely  important  point  to  make  in 
today's  turbulent  economic  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70 
Senators  Badcos,   Borem,   Robert  C. 

B'TRD.        CANWON.        EaGLETON.        EXOW. 

Gorton,  Hefliw.  HtrDOLESTON,  Levim, 
Matsunaga.  Melcher,  Mitchell, 
Pryor,  Randolph,  and  Sarbanes.9 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 71-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  MONE- 
TARY  POUCY  AND  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  QUAYLE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  71 
Whereas  long-  and  short-term  interest 
rates  have  remained  six  to  ten  percent 
above  the  current  rate  of  inflation: 

Whereas  persistently  high  and  volatile  In- 
terest rates  have  depressed  the  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  needed  for  a  grow- 
ing and  competitive  economy: 

Whereas  high  Interest  rates  have  crippled 
housing  production,  created  twenty  percent 
unemployment  in  the  construction  trades, 
and  deprived  millions  of  Americans  of  the 
ability  to  purchase  a  new  home: 
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Whereas  high  interest  rates  have  de- 
pressed automobile  sales  and  created  an  un- 
precedented level  of  unemployment  in  the 
auto  industry: 

Whereas  high  interest  rates  have  deprived 
millions  of  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
of  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  investments,  and  have 
brought  the  rate  of  bankruptcy  to  its  high- 
est level  in  fifty  years; 

Whereas  high  Interest  rates  have  deprived 
State  and  local  governments  of  capital 
needed  to  meet  the  basic  Infrastructure  re- 
quirements of  the  nation: 

Whereas  high  interest  rates  have  de- 
pressed American  agriculture  export  sales 
by  inflating  the  value  of  the  dollar: 

Whereas  recovery  and  growth  in  the 
American  economy  and  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment can  only  be  sustained  if  interest 
rates  stabilize  at  a  level  representing  a 
smaller  premium  over  the  inflation  rate: 
and 

Whereas  high  Interest  rates  have  been 
maintained  by  a  combination  of  growing 
Federal  deficits,  restrictions  on  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply,  and  erratic  fluctua- 
tions in  the  growth  of  the  money  supply: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives concvrringK  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  must  work  together  to  reduce 
substantially  the  budget  deficits  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  following  years: 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  must  take  appropriate  and 
timely  action  to  assure  that  interest  rates 
remain  at  a  level  commensurate  with  a  vig- 
orous and  stable  economic  recovery:  and 

(3)  the  goal  of  monetary  policy  must  be  to 
stabilize  interest  rates  at  a  level  close  to  the 
historical  average  relationship  between 
nominal  Interest  rates  and  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

MONTTARY  POLICY 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Nation  stands  at  an  economic 
crossroads.  Production  has  declined 
since  last  summer,  and  there  has  been 
no  net  growth  in  the  economy  since 
1979.  Unemployment  standards  at  8.8 
percent,  close  to  the  post-war  high;  5.6 
million  people,  the  highest  number 
ever  recorded,  are  working  part  time. 
Despite  the  most  important  and  much 
needed  reduction  in  corporate  tax- 
ation approved  last  summer,  the  Na- 
tion's industries  are  projecting  less  net 
Investment  in  1982  than  in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  American  business 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  investment 
necessary  to  spur  growth  and  make 
American  industry  more  competitive 
around  the  world.  The  reason  for  this 
is  simple.  Interest  rates  are  too  high. 
What  corporation  can  afford  to 
borrow  at  16.5  percent  to  build  new  or 
more  efficient  plants?  What  family 
can  afford  to  pay  16.5  percent  for  a 
long-term  mortgage?  What  farmer  can 
afford  to  pay  16.5  percent  to  buy  seed 
and  fertilizer  to  plant  this  year's 
crops?  What  businessman  can  afford 
to  finance  his  inventory  with  16.5 
money  when  prices  are  falling? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  seen  the 
devastating    Impact   of   high    interest 


rates  on  the  American  economy  and  in 
our  own  States  and  hometowns.  Let 
me  just  recite  a  few  statistics  which 
underscore  ^  the  magnitude  of  the 
impact  persistent  high  interest  rates 
are  having  on  individuals,  on  business- 
es, and  on  the  long-term  health  of  the 
American  economy. 

The  housing  industry  has  been  the 
hardest  hit.  Last  year  new  housing 
starts  fell  to  their  lowest  level  since 
1946,  and  housing  construction  has 
fallen  even  further  in  1982.  Sales  of 
existing  housing  declined  by  40  per- 
cent between  1978  and  1981.  Since  the 
baby  boom  generation  has  now 
reached  the  age  of  starting  families, 
and  since  the  rate  of  household  forma- 
tion is  the  highest  in  our  history, 
there  is  a  huge  demand  for  housing. 
The  only  way  to  avert  a  serious  hous- 
ing shortage  in  the  near  term  is  to 
maintain  a  rate  of  new  housing  con- 
struction close  to  the  average  for  the 
1970's.  This  cannot  be  done  with  inter- 
est rates  hovering  around  16  to  18  per- 
cent. 

In  the  past  20  years  American  farm- 
ers have  more  than  doubled  their  pro- 
ductivity, allowing  us  to  enjoy  unprec- 
edented abundance  and  adding  to  our 
ability  to  provide  food  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  American  farmer  has 
done  this  by  investing  heavily  in 
modem  equipment,  fertilizers,  and 
seed.  In  the  process  he  has  frequently 
gone  into  debt  to  finance  the  modern- 
ization of  his  farm.  On  top  of  this,  the 
modem  farmer  must  make  large  out- 
lays for  fertilizer,  feed  and  fuel  when 
he  plants  in  the  spring  or  fall.  As  a 
result  of  all  these  factors,  the  follow- 
ing requirements  of  most  farmers  has 
grown  dramatically.  Total  outstanding 
farm  debt  increased  by  600  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980.  Low  farm  prices 
have  made  the  financing  of  this  debt 
much  more  difficult  in  the  last  2 
years.  Farmers  simply  cannot  continue 
to  finance  their  modem  operations 
when  interest  rates  hover  around  16  or 
17  percent.  The  problems  of  farmers, 
as  we  all  know,  also  have  an  effect  on 
related  Industries.  We  all  know  the 
problems  of  International  Harvester, 
but  do  we  really  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  other  equipment  manufactur- 
ers, fertilizer  producers,  and  seed  pro- 
ducers? 

The  problems  of  small  business  are 
starkly  reflected  in  recent  bankruptcy 
statistics.  Last  year  we  had  17.043 
bankruptcies,  a  number  Just  32  less 
than  the  high  since  the  depression. 
This  year  business  failures  are  run- 
ning 50  percent  above  the  1981  rate, 
which  suggests  that  even  strong  and 
well  managed  firms  are  being  squeezed 
out  by  high  interest  rates  and  sluggish 
sales. 

Many  larger  corporations  have  tradi- 
tionally financed  their  opfrations 
through  long-term  bonds.  This  avenue 
of  financing  has  effectively  been 
closed  off  by  the  punishing  level  of  in- 


terest rates  in  the  long-term  markets. 
As  a  consequence,  corporations  must 
turn  to  the  short-term  markets.  Com- 
mercial paper  issues  have  increased 
dramatically  since  last  year.  Use  of 
short-term  debt  places  great  strains  on 
the  week-to-week  cash  flow  of  any 
business,  especially  when  sales  are 
weak  and  higher  costs  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  consumers.  As  a  result  of 
this  explosion  of  short-term  borrow- 
ing, the  balance  sheets  of  thousands  of 
corporations  are  extremely  precarious. 
Any  default  on  commercial  paper  by  a 
major  corporation  could  lead  to  a  seri- 
ous credit  squeeze  like  the  one  in  1970. 
I  hesitate  to  speculate  on  the  conse- 
quences of  another  similar  credit 
squeeze. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  difficulties 
created  by  high  interest  rates.  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of 
State  and  local  goverrunents.  These  ju- 
risdictions normally  finance  their 
basic  investments  in  roads,  hospitals, 
sewers,  airports,  schools,  and  also  help 
to  finance  housing  through  mortgage 
revenue  issues,  through  long-term 
bonds.  These  bonds  are  typically 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  One 
index  of  these  State  and  local  bonds 
calculates  their  average  interest  cost 
at  13  percent,  which  represents  an  un- 
precedented level  of  return  to  the  in- 
vestor. Yet  it  also  places  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  which  must 
support  them.  If  we  are  to  provide 
basic  public  services  needed  by  a 
strong  and  competitive  economy,  then 
we  must  bring  the  interest  rate  down 
on  long-term  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  pointless 
to  recite  these  statistics  if  they  only 
represented  a  passing  or  cyclical  phe- 
nomenon that  will  quickly  reverse 
itself.  Recessions  historically  result  in 
a  reduction  in  interest  rates,  as  indeed 
we  would  predict  under  classical  eco- 
nomic theory.  The  problem  is  that  we 
have  suffered  these  high  interest  rates 
for  over  2  years,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  in  sight.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
cession keeps  getting  worse  cmd  classi- 
cal economic  theory  offers  no  explana- 
tion for  the  unprecedented  high  inter- 
est rates. 

I  am  getting  more  and  more  worried 
that  we  simply  will  not  have  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  because  high  interest 
rates  will  stop  it  dead  in  its  tracks.  If 
interests  rates  are  at  16.5  percent  now. 
In  the  midst  of  our  most  serious  reces- 
sion since  the  1930's.  I  hesitate  to 
think  what  they  will  be  when  the  re- 
covery starts  and  loan  demand  picks 
up.  People  will  want  to  buy  cars  and 
homes,  and  businesses  will  want  to 
invest  in  plant  and  equipment  and  to 
shift  their  debt  from  short  to  long 
term. 

Classical  economic  theory  also 
teaches  us  that  slowdowns  in  economic 
activity  should  reduce  inflationary 
pressures.  This  has  indeed  happened 
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over  the  past  year,  and  I  think  the 
most  recent  inflation  figures  show 
that  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion. But  economists  also  have  argued 
that  there  is  some  fairly  constant  rela- 
tionship between  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates.  Savers  and  investors  want 
some  return  on  their  lending;  tradi- 
tionally they  have  received  2  to  4  per- 
cent at>ove  the  inflation  rate. 

Today,  however,  this  relationship  no 
longer  holds.  Investors  seem  to  be  re- 
quiring a  so-called  inflation  premium 
of  anywhere  between  6  and  10  percent, 
double  or  triple  the  historical  premi- 
um. I  would  like  to  ask,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  will  happen  when 
the  economy  recovers  and  the  normal 
inflationary  pressures  of  a  growing 
economy  are  felt?  Will  interest  rates 
again  soar  to  new  highs? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  causes 
of  high  interest  rates.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  the  conditions  we  are  ex- 
periencing today  might  only  be  exacer- 
bated when  the  economy  picks  up 
steam  again.  We  are  headed  for  seri- 
ous problems  indeed  if  the  projected 
economic  recovery  is  cut  short  by  an- 
other roimd  of  soaring  interest  rates. 

I  believe  there  are  two  major  causes 
for  these  extremely  persistent  high  in- 
terest rates:  uncontrolled  and  expand- 
ing Federal  deficits  and  excesively  re- 
strictive monetary  policy.  If  we  do  not 
attack  these  two  problems  together, 
than  we  run  the  risks  of  worsening  our 
economic  situation  even  further. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  recently  about  the  effects  of 
Government  deficits  on  interest  rates. 
Some  think  that  Federal  borrowing 
crowds  out  private  borrowing  and 
some  think  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  debt  and  the  ONP 
has  some  immutable  tie  to  interest 
rates.  One  thing  is  fairly  clear:  the 
Federal  deficits  projected  over  the 
next  5  years  have  fueled  the  inflation- 
ary expectations  of  most  investors. 
Even  though  I  am  not  a  psychologist, 
and  shy  away  from  analyzing  the  psy- 
chology of  Wall  Street,  I  believe  that 
these  expectations  are  a  reality.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  one  of  the  reasons 
investors  are  demanding  such  a  high 
premium  in  terms  of  real  Interest 
rates.  We  will  not  see  a  sustained  re- 
covery in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
bring  these  projected  budget  deficits 
down  substantially.  We  absolutely 
must  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  In  the 
Federal  Government  if  we  are  ever  to 
accomplish  this.  I.  for  one,  am  pre- 
pared to  consider  some  hard  choices  to 
achieve  this  goal.  I  am  prepared  to 
look  at  all  aspects  of  the  Federal 
budget,  including  entitlements  and  de- 
fense spending  as  well  as  the  revenue 
sude.  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  must  allow  enough 


growth  in  the  money  supply  to  accom- 
modate the  lower  interest  rates  so 
badly  needed  for  an  economic  recovery 
to  succeed.  I  realize  that  the  tight 
monetary  policy  of  the  last  2'/4  years 
has  helped  us  to  lower  inflation,  but 
we  must  not  kill  the  patient  with  the 
cure  to  this  disease.  Furthermore.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  some  easing  of 
monetary  policy  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  type  of  inflation  we  saw  in  the 
1970's.  For  one  thing,  excessive  Feder- 
al spending  was  a  major  cause  of  the 
inflation  at  that  time,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  can  bring  spending  under 
control.  For  another,  some  of  the  ex- 
ogenous factors  causing  inflation,  such 
as  a  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  and 
sudden  increases  in  demand  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products,  are  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  near 
future. 

Finally,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can 
really  control  the  supply  of  money  as 
closely  as  it  would  like.  Changes  in  the 
financial  services  industry  over  the 
past  few  years  have  made  the  defini- 
tion of  money  itself  questionable,  and 
have  made  it  difficult  for  the  Fed  to 
control  the  creation  and  growth  of 
what  it  calls  money.  The  large  in- 
crease in  Ml  during  December  and 
January  has  never  been  adequately  ex- 
plained, even  by  Chairman  Volcker. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  devote  our  exclusive 
attention  to  keeping  monetary  growth 
within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  a  goal 
very  hard  to  achieve,  and  success  in  ac- 
complishing it  can  lead  to  very  mixed 
results. 

I  would  argue,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  primary  objective  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  conjunction  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  to  assure  that  interest  rates 
are  at  a  level  allowing  a  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  economic  health 
of  the  Nation  should  take  precedence 
over  any  experiment  with  a  particular 
monetary  theory.  I  certainly  hope 
that  responsible  action  by  Congress  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficits  will  be 
enough  to  lower  interest  rates.  I  am 
convinced  that  monetary  policy  must 
also  be  conducted  in  a  way  to  achieve 
the  lower  level  of  Interest  rates  so  vital 
to  our  economic  recovery  and  long 
term  economic  growth. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  today  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  work  to- 
gether to  assure  that  interest  rates  are 
stabilized  at  a  level  permitting  a  sus- 
tained and  strong  economic  recovery.  I 
believe  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
have  too  long  been  treated  separately. 
I  believe  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
Nation  is  endangered  by  a  continuing 
collision  between  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  urgent 
that  all  three  policymaking  groups  co- 


ordinate their  policy  with  the  single 
goal  of  economic  recovery  foremost  in 
their  minds. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  342- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OP 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  342 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
entitled  "Background  Information  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United 
States  Senate "  (fifth  revised  edition),  shall 
l>e  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL 
RULEMAKING 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1337 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Badcus.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hoddleston, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mattincly.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.  NoNN.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
RUDMAN.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  require 
Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  effects 
of  rules  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  decrease  their  compliance  costs; 
to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes. 

LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Grassley,  and  others.  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1080,  provid- 
ing for  congressional  review  of  pro- 
posed agency  rules.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  and  analysis  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMXNDIfXlfT  No.  1337 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowins: 

CONGRKSSIONAL  REVIKW 

Sk.  .  (a)  Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
chapter  7  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  8— CONGRESSIONAL 

REVIEW  OF  AGENCY  RULE  MAKING 

'801.  Definitions. 

"802.    Congressional    review    of    agency 
rules. 

"803.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval. 
^Ml.  DcflniUoni 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'agency'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551(1)  of  this  title: 

"(2)  the  term  rule'  means  any  rule  which 
is  subject  to  section  553  of  this  title: 

"(3)  the  term  resolution  of  disapproval' 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule 
issued  by  dealing  with  the  matter 

of  ,  which  rule  was  transmitted  to 

the  Congress  on  .'.  the  first  blank 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  agency  is- 
suing the  rule,  the  second  blank  being  filled 
with  the  title  of  the  rule  and  such  further 
description  as  may  be  necessary  to  Identify 
it.  and  the  third  blank  being  filled  with  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  the  rule  to  the  Con- 
gress: and 

"(4)  the  term  appropriate  committee' 
means  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  and  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  has  primary  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  sutute  pursuant  to  which 
an  agency  Issues  a  rule. 
"8802.  ConcTcwional  review  of  afcncy  niica 

"(axi)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  rule  for  which  an  agency  makes 
a  finding  under  section  553(b)<3)  of  this 
title: 

"(B)  any  nile  of  particular  applicability 
that  approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future 
rates,  wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances 
therefor,  corporate  or  financial  structures, 
reorganizations,  mergers,  or  acquisitions 
thereof,  or  accounting  practices  or  disclo- 
sures bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing:  and 

(C)  any  rule  If— 

"(l)  the  agency  made  a  finding  with  re- 
spect to  such  rule  under  section  5S3(bK2)  of 
this  title:  or 

"(11)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  the  rxile  is  being  issued  in  response  to 
an  emergency  situation  or  other  exceptional 
circumstances  requiring  immediate  agency 
action  in  the  public  Interest:  and 

"(111.)  on  the  date  on  which  the  agency 
Issueri'the  rule,  the  head  of  the  agency  sub- 
mite  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  appropriate  committees  a 
written  notice  specifying  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  agency  under  clause  (i) 
or  (ID. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  earlier  withdrawn  by  the 
agency  or  earlier  set  aside  by  judicial  action, 
a  rule  to  which  paragraph  (1)  (C)  applies 
shaU  terminate  120  days  after  the  date  on 
which  It  is  issued. 

"(bMDNotwithstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  final  rule  subject  to  this 


section  shall  be  considered  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  agency  to  the  Congress  and  shall 
have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless 
such  rule  has  become  effective  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(2MA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  may  become  effective  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  period  of  45  days  of  continuous 
session  ot  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  rule  is  received  by  the  Congress  under 
paragraph  (4).  If  before  the  expiration  of 
such  45-day  period,  either  appropriate  com- 
mittee orders  reported  or  Is  discharged  from 
consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  such  rule,  such  rule  may  not 
become  effective  if  within  30  days  of  contin- 
uous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  such  committee  orders  reported  or  is 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  rule 
and  within  30  additional  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  to 
the  other  House,  such  other  House  agrees  to 
such  resolution  of  disapproval. 

"(B)  Whenever  an  appropriate  conunlttee 
reports  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  resolution  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  committee  report  specifying 
the  reasons  for  the  committee's  action. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a 
recommended  final  rule  may  become  effec- 
tive at  any  time  after  the  day  on  which 
either  House  of  Congress  defeate  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  and.  in  the  case  of  the 
Senate,  a  motion  to  reconsider  such  resolu- 
tion is  disposed  of. 

"(3HA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  If  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at 
the  end  of  a  Congress  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  periods  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  with  respect  to  a  recommended  final 
rule,  the  rule  shall  not  become  effective 
during  that  Congress.  The  agency  which 
issued  such  recommended  final  rule  may 
transmit  such  rule  at  any  time  after  the 
first  day  of  the  following  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (4).  and  the  peri- 
ods specified  In  paragraph  (2KA)  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  rule  shall  tycln  on  the 
date  such  rule  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(B)  If- 

"(i)  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
periods  specified  in  paragraph  (2KA)  with 
respect  to  a  recommended  final  rule: 

"(ID  an  agency  transmlte  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  to  the  Congress  at  least 
forty-five  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  day  on  which  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress:  and 

"(ill)  either  House  of  Congress  does  not 
adopt  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommended  final  rule  prior 
to  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress,  such  rule  may 
become  effective  at  any  time  after  the  day 
on  which  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the 
end  of  a  Congress. 

"(4)  (A)  On  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  Is  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Register,  an  agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  of  the  complete  text  of  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  and  a  copy  of  any  other 
materials  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  such  rule. 

(B)  (1)  If  either  House  of  Congress  Is  not 
In  session  on  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  is  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal   Register,  the  periods 


specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  with  respect 
to  such  rule  shall  begin  on  the  first  day 
thereafter  when  both  Houses  of  Congress 
are  in  session. 

"(ID  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
authorized  to  receive  recommended  final 
rules  and  materials  transmitted  under  this 
paragraph  on  days  when  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  not  in  session. 

"(C)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receive  a  recommended 
final  rule  and  the  materials  transmitted 
with  such  rule,  or  if  a  recommended  final 
rule  and  such  materials  are  transmitted  on  a 
day  when  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  In 
session,  on  the  first  day  thereafter  on  which 
both  Houses  are  In  session,  the  Secretary 
and  the  clerk  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
rule  and  such  materials  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

"<c)(l)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  Is  disapproved  under  this  section, 
the  agency  may  issue  a  recommended  final 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acte  or  prac- 
tices as  the  disapproved  rule.  Such  recom- 
mended final  rule— 

"(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 

"(I)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress: or 

"(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  agency  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  this  title.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  agency  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing rulemaking  record:  and 

"(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the 
agency  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
including  such  changes  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  the  rule. 

"(2)  An  agency,  after  Issuing  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  under  this  sutwectlon. 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  rule 
shall  only  become  effective  In  accordance 
with  such  subsection. 

"(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 

"§  803.  Procedure*  for  contMeratton  of  reaolu- 
tlon*  of  diaapyroTal 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  801,  and  para- 
graphs (2)(B)  and  (4MC)  of  section  802(b) 
are  enacted  by  Congress- 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  of 
disapproval:  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsist- 
ent therewith:  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
resolutions  of  disapproval  shall,  upon  intro- 
duction or  receipt  from  the  other  House  of 
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Congress,  be  immediately  referred  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(cMlHA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  has  l)een  referred  does 
not  report  such  resolution  within  30  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  the  recommended 
final  rule  to  which  such  resolution  relates, 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution. 

"(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  transmitted  from  the 
other  House  has  been  referred  does  not 
report  such  resolution  within  20  days  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  resolution 
from  the  other  House,  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  to  discharge  such  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  must  be  sup- 
ported in  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  the  House 
of  Congress  involved,  and  is  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  (except  that  It  may  not  be  made 
after  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has  been 
reported  with  respect  to  the  same  rule);  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  l>etween 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  t>e  divided  in  the 
Seiutte  equally  between,  and  controlled,  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order. 

"(dKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  it  shall 
be  in  order,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  any  time 
thereafter  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  l>een  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution.  The  notion  is  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order. 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution  and 
which  shall  l>e  divided  in  the  Senate  equally 
between,  and  controlled,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  is 
not  in  order.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion 
,  to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  in  order  only 
on  the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs  on  the 
resolution  of  ciisapproval,  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  Any  other  motions  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(e)  If.  prior  to  the  adoption  by  one  House 
of  Congress  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
which  has  been  reported  or  ordered  dis- 
charged from  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred,  that  House  receives  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  with  respect  to  the  same  rule 
from  the  other  House,  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  other  House  shall  be  placed 


on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the  first 
House. 
"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress:  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  15  days  are  excluded  in  the  com- 
putation of  days  of  continuous  session.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  7  the  following: 

"8.  Congresiional  Review  of  Agency  Rule  Making 

(c)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congre.'^s. 

Section-by-Sectiom    Analysis    or    Amehd- 

MENT  TO  S.   1080.  PrOVIDIMC  FOR  COHORES- 

siORAL  Review  or  Agency  Rules 
This  amendment  would  amend  S.  1080,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  To  require  federal  agencies  to  analyze 
the  effecte  of  rules  to  improve  their  effec- 
tiveness and  improve  their  compliance  coste, 
and  to  provide  for  periodic  and  possible  dis- 
approval by  both  Houses  of  applicable  rules. 

SECTION  801.  DETINITIONS 

This  section  defines  the  following  terms: 
"agency"  as  defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title 
5;  "rule"  as  defined  in  section  553;  ""resolu- 
tion  of  disapproval"  as  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  indicates  congressional  disap- 
proval of  a  recommended  final  rule  issued 
by  an  agency:  '"appropriate  committee"  as 
the  House  or  Senate  committee  with  pri- 
mary legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  statute 
pursuant  to  which  an  agency  issues  a  rule. 

SECTION  802.  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  Or 
AGENCY  RULES 

Subsection  (a)  makes  the  congressional 
review  provisions  inapplicable  to  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  rules: 

Any  rule  for  which  an  agency  makes  a 
finding  under  section  553(b)(3).  when  an 
agency  for  good  cause  finds  that  notice  and 
public  procedure  thereon  are  unnecessary 
because  of  the  insignificant  impact  of  the 
rule  and  publishes  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  therefor: 

Any  rule  of  particular  applicability  that 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future  rates, 
wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances  there- 
for, corporate  or  financial  structures,  reor- 
ganizations, mergers,  or  acquisitions  there- 
of, or  accounting  practices  or  disclosures 
bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing:  and 

Any  rule  if  an  agency  for  good  cause  finds 
that  providing  notice  and  public  prixiedure 
prior  to  effectiveness  is  impracticable  or 
contrary  to  an  important  public  interest  and 
publishes  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
this  finding;  or 

The  head  of  an  agency  determines  that 
the  rule  Is  being  Issued  in  response  to  an 
emergency  situation  and  has  submitted  a 
reason  for  this  determination  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
appropriate  committees. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  emergency  rules  shall  terminate  120 
days  after  the  date  of  Issuance  unless  earlier 
withdrawn  or  earlier  set  aside  by  Judicial 
action. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
final  rule  subject  to  section  802  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  recommendation  of  the  agency 
and  shall  have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule 
unless  it  has  become  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  section. 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  may  become  effective  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  period  of  45  days  of  continuous 
session  after  the  date  Congress  receives  the 
recommended  rule.  If  before  the  expiration 
of  the  45-day  period,  either  appropriate 
committee  orders  reported  or  is  discharged 
from  consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, the  rule  may  not  become  effective  if 
within  30  days  of  continuous  session  after 
the  reporting  or  discharge,  one  House 
agrees  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
within  30  additional  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  transmittal  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  the  other  House,  that  other 
House  agrees  to  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. 

A  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  committee  report  specifying 
the  reasons  whenever  a  committee  reports  a 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Notwithstanding  the  4S-day  requirement, 
a  recommended  final  rule  may  become  ef- 
fective at  any  time  after  the  day  on  which 
either  House  defeate  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and.  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  dispos- 
al of  a  motion  to  reconsider  such  resolution. 
Except  as  provided  below,  if  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  periods  specified 
with  respect  to  recommended  final  rules, 
the  rule  shall  not  become  effective  during 
that  Congress.  The  agency  may  resubmit 
the  rule  in  the  next  Congress  and  time  peri- 
ods begin  on  the  date  of  resubmission. 

If  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the  end  of 
a  Congress  prior  to  expiration  of  periods 
specified  for  review,  an  agency  transmlte  a 
recommended  final  rule  at  least  45  days  of 
continuous  session  prior  to  the  date  of  ad- 
journment sine  die.  and  either  House  does 
not  adopt  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  the 
rule  may  become  effective  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress. 

An  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  a  copy 
of  the  complete  text  of  a  reconunended 
final  rule  and  copy  of  other  materials  on 
the  day  on  which  a  recommended  final  rule 
is  submitted  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  periods  of  congressional  review  begin 
on  the  first  day  when  both  Houses  arc  In 
session  if  either  House  is  not  in  session  on 
the  day  of  transmittal  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of 
the  House  are  authorized  to  receive  recom- 
mended final  rules  on  days  when  their  re- 
spective bodies  are  not  in  session. 

The  Secretary  or  Clerk  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  a  reconunended  final  rule  and  ac- 
companying materials  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees on  the  day  either  officer  receives 
them  or.  if  received  when  either  House  is 
not  in  session,  on  the  first  day  thereafter  on 
which  both  Houses  are  in  session. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  If  a  recommend- 
ed final  rule  Is  disapproved,  the  agency  may 
Issue  a  new  recommended  final  rule  that  re- 
lates to  the  same  acte  or  practices  as  the  dis- 
approved rule.  The  new  rule  shall  be  based 
upon  the  rule  making  record  of  the  disap- 
proved recommended  final  rule,  or  that  rule 
making  record  and  the  record  established  in 
supplemental  rule  making  proceedings,  and 
may  reflect  such  changes  as  the.  agency  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate  In  light  of 
the  congressional  debate  on  the  resolution 
of  disapproval.  The  new  recommended  final 
rule  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  and  shall 
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become    effective    in    accordance   with    the 
congressional  review  process. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  congressional 
inaction  or  rejection  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval shall  not  be  deemed  an  expression 
of  approval  of  the  rule. 

SECTION  S03.  PROCEDURES  rOR  CONSIDERATION 
or  RESOLOTIONS  OF  DISAPPROVAL 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  certain  provi- 
sions are  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making power  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House  and  are  enacted  with  full  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  either  House 
to  change  the  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  either  House. 

Subsection  (b)  indicates  that  resolutions 
of  disapproval  shall  be  immediately  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Subsection  (c)  relates  to  discharge  of  com- 
mittees. A  motion  to  discharge  is  in  order  if 
the  committee  to  which  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval has  been  referred  does  not  report 
it  within  30  days  of  continuous  session  after 
the 'date  of  transmittal  or  if  the  committee 
to  which  a  resolution  transmitted  from  the 
other  House  does  not  report  it  within  20 
days  after  transmittal  from  the  other 
House.  Any  motion  to  discharge  must  be 
supported  in  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  Involved  and  is 
highly  privileged  In  the  House  and  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  t)een  reported  with  respect  to  the  same 
rule).  Debate  is  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  the  time  to,  be  divided  In  the 
House  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  motion  and  in  the 
Senate  equally  between  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader  or 
their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  discharge  is  not  In  order. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  it  shall  be  in 
order  anytime  thereafter  to  proceed  to  im- 
mediate consideration  of  a  resolution. 
Debate  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval  is  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  House  between  propo- 
nents and  opponents  and  in  the  Senate  by 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader  or 
their  designees.  No  motion  to  limit  debate, 
amend,  or  recommit  the  resolution  Is  in 
order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  is  in 
order  only  on  the  day  on  which  the  vote 
occurs  and  is  not  debatable.  Other  motions 
are  decided  without  debate. 

Subsection  (e)  states  that  If.  prior  to  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  either 
House  receives  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
other  House,  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
calendar  of  the  first  House. 

Subsection  (f)  indicates  that  continuity  of 
session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  15 
days  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
days  of  continuous  session.  It  amends  the 
Uble  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  by  inserting  after  chap- 
ter 7  "8.  Congressional  Review  of  Agency 
Rule  Making".  The  effective  date  of  this 


section  is  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress. 

Thomas  J.  Nicoua. 
Legislative  Attorney. 
American  Law  Division. 
March  16.  1982. 


DONATION    OF    SURPLUS    PROP 
ERTY    TO    STATES    FOR    MOD 
ERNIZATION        OF        CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  FACIUTIES 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1331 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1442)  to  authori^  the 
donation  of  surplus  property  to  any 
State  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  criminal  Justice  facilities. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SCBCOMMITTEX  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
SulKommittee  on  Securities  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  April  27,  1982.  to  hear 
testimony  on  variotis  proposals  to 
amend  or  repeal  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bills  to  be  considered  are  S. 
1869,  S.  1870.  S.  1871,  and  S.  1977. 

I  anticipate  that  such  additional 
hearings  as  may  l)e  necessary  will  be 
scheduled  to  occur  at  some  point  after 
May  15. 

The  April  27  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
Persons  or  organizations  desiring  to 
testify  at  the  April  27  hearing  or  later 
hearings  should  submit  a  written  re- 
quest to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  further  information.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  Diane  Sanger 
of  my  staff  at  (202)  224-6524  or  John 
Daniels  of  the  Banking  Committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-1561. 

SUBCOMMITTKE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OP  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  IRSs  tax- 
payer assistance  programs  on  Wednes- 
day, March  24.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annotmce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public  a 
change  In  location  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power  hearing 
scheduled  for  March  27  on  S.  956.  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  of  1978.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  in  the  capitol  west  wing,  confer- 
ence room  800.  1700  West  Washington. 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  APPAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 


of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
will  continue  its  hearings  on  the  I*resi- 
dent's  New  Federalism  initiatives.  On 
Thursday.  March  18.  1982  at  10  a.m. 
the  committee  will  receive  testimony 
from  Dr.  Terry  Herndon.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Andrew  Mott.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Center  for  Community 
Change.  Mr.  Jule  Sugarman.  president 
of  the  Human  Services  Information 
Center,  and  Mr.  Robert  Greenstein.  di- 
rector of  the  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities.  The  committee  will 
meet  In  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Link  Hoew- 
ing  or  Mike  Mitchell  at  224-4751. 

An  additional  hearing  on  this  issue 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday.  March  24. 
1982.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  3302.  Testi- 
mony will  be  received  from  Gov. 
Pierre  DuPont  of  Delaware  and  Gov. 
George  Busbee  of  Georgia. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law.  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m.  on  Tuesday.  March  16.  to  discuss 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  APPAIRS 

Mr.  DENTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  t>e  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  March 
16,  to  discuss  the  President's  Federal- 
ism initiatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources, of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  March 
16.  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  to 
review  the  capacity,  distribution,  and 
status  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, of  the  Latxjr  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  be  authorized  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing  with  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
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and  Labor,  at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
March  16.  to  discuss  employment 
training  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  be  authorized  to  hold  a 
Joint  hearing  with  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities, 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Lat>or.  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
March  17,  to  discuss  employment 
training  progrtims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  be  authorized  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing  with  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  at  9  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
March  18.  to  discuss  employment 
training  programs.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTKE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Conmilttee  on  Energy 
and  Natual  Resources  he  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  17.  at  2  p.m.,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  OP  THE 
INTELLIGENCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1983 
intelligence  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WATER  RESOURCES  FUNDS 


•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
recently  received  from  Mr.  John  Pon- 
Setto,  commissioner  of  the  Vermont 
Department  of  Water  Resources. 
Since  1981,  the  budget  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  been 
cut  almost  40  percent.  In  a  year  in 
which  a  multitude  of  Government  pro- 
grams have  suffered  huge  cuts,  we 
often  lose  sight  of  the  real  Impact  of 
these  cuts  on  our  cities  and  towns. 


The  most  important  part  of  the 
letter  is  the  five  pages  of  examples  of 
how  these  funds  have  been  used  In  the 
past.  Our  State  environmental  agen- 
cies, using  Federal  funds,  help  the 
small  businesses  and  towns  which  we 
all  represent  to  comply  with  our  envi- 
rorunental  laws  through  cooperation 
and  technical  assistance. 

What  this  letter  shows  is  that,  if 
these  cuts  are  approved,  local  environ- 
mental protection  efforts  will  become 
confrontational  and  Ineffective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  will  lead  efforts 
this  year  to  assure  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  our 
State  environmental  agencies  have  the 
funds  they  need  to  enforce  the  laws 
Congress  has  enacted  to  protect  the 
health,  safety,  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Ponset- 
to's  letter  and  materials  accompanying 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

State  or  Vermont, 
Montpelier,  VL,  March  3,  1982. 
Re  EPA  Fiscal  Year  1983  Budget. 
Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Senator.  RusseU  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  We  understand 
from  the  media  and  from  Mr.  Cubic  of  your 
staff  that  you  recently  expressed  concern 
over  the  impact  that  substantial  reductions 
in  EPA's  budget  request  would  have  on  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  various  pieces 
of  environmental  legislation.  We  share  this 
concern  and  write  to  provide  you  with  some 
details  of  the  types  of  activities  we  feel 
would  be  Impacted  by  such  reductions. 

The  Vermont  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Environmental  Engineering 
conducts  the  state's  water  pollution  control, 
air  pollution  control,  solid  waste  manage- 
ment and  hazardous  waste  management 
programs.  In  addition  to  other  activities  re- 
lated to  water  resource  management,  hy- 
drology, groundwater,  subdivision  and 
public  buildings,  we  operate  with  a  budget 
of  approximately  $4.8  million  of  which  $1.6 
million  Is  from  program  support  grants,  pri- 
marily from  EPA. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  environmental  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1983  envisions  substantial  reduc- 
tions to  the  operating  budget  of  EPA  on  the 
premise  that  a  significant  portion  of  their 
programs  will  be  delegated  to  the  states  for 
ImplemenUtlon.  At  the  same  time  that 
budget  proposes  that  the  program  support 
grants  to  the  states  be  reduced  by  an  aver- 
age of  20  percent.  It.  therefore,  appears  that 
the  states  will  be  expected  to  do  substantial- 
ly more  in  the  environmental  management 
field  with  significantly  less  resources  to  do 
it  with.  This  concerns  us  greatly. 

During  fiscal  year  1982  Vermont  received 
$902,400  in  program  support  funds  to  assist 
the  state  In  conducting  iU  water  pollution 
control,  air  pollution  control,  hazardous 
waste  management  and  underground  injec- 
tion control  programs.  A  proposal  of  the 
present  for  fiscal  year  1983  would  reduce 
this  to  $729,900.  This  is  a  reduction  of  over 
$170,000.  When  faced  with  a  reduction  of 
this  magnitude  the  state  agency  is  forced  to 
retain  its  sUtutorlly  mandated  functions 
and  to  reduce  the  non-statutory  functions 
which  involve  assistance  to  the  people  seek- 
ing to  comply  with  environmental  regula- 


tions. In  a  state  like  Vermont,  where  its  mu- 
nicipalities and  industries  are  small  and  lack 
indepth  technical  administrative  capabili- 
ties, the  reduction  In  such  assistance  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  ability  to 
meet  the  environmental  goals  with  a  mini- 
mal burden  on  the  applicant. 

You  will  find  attached  hereto  a  document 
which  outlines  the  type  of  technical  assist- 
ance beyond  that  required  by  statute  which 
we  provide  and  which  is  vulnerable  when 
the  budget  is  cut. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  take  those  ac- 
tions which  you  feel  prudent  to  insure  that 
the  total  resources  available  for  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  environmental  pro- 
grams are  available  and  that  environmental 
management  is  not  rendered  ineffective  by 
Inappropriate  funding  limitations. 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  further  informa- 
tion in  this  regard  pl^lase  do  not  hesiute  to 
contact  me. 

Sincerely. 

John  R.  Ponsetto. 

Commissioner. 


Technical  Assistance  in  Wastewater 
Treatment 

The  PermiU  Section  and  Operation  and 
Maintenance  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  and  Environmental  Engi- 
neering devote  about  25  percent  of  their 
time  to  technical  assistance  to  polluters  to 
aid  them  In  solving  problems  that  are  pre- 
venting them  from  complying  with  their  dis- 
charge permits.  This  assistance  Is  beyond 
the  statutory  obligations  of  either  Section 
but  is  consistent  with  the  charge  of  the  De- 
partment to  protect  the  waters  of  the  SUte. 
Technical  assistance  to  polluters  Is  often 
the  most  cost  effective  way.  for  all  parties, 
to  bring  a  violator  into  compliance  with  its 
permit.  Adversary  relations  are  usually  time 
consuming  with  uncerUin  resulte.  Technical 
assistance  has  been  well  received  by  public 
and  private  treatment  facility  owners. 
Listed  below  are  several  examples  of  techni- 
cal assistance  projects  carried  out  over  the 
past  two  years. 

SPRINGPIELD 

Problem:  A  dairy  processing  plant  located 
In  North  Springfield  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  its  discharge  permit.  The  industry  has 
a  treatment  plant  but  it  cannot  produce  an 
accepuble  effluent.  The  discharge  into  the 
Black  River  is  upstream  of  the  dam  in 
Springfield.  The  cost  of  building  an  ade- 
quate treatment  plant  and  operating  it  was 
substantial  for  the  dairy.  The  Town  of 
Springfield  has  an  overloaded  municipal 
treatment  plant  in  North  Springfield  and  a 
large  new  underloaded  plant  in  the  main 
part  of  Town.  There  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sewer  systems,  thus  limiting 
growth  In  the  North  part  of  Town. 

Solution:  The  State  suggested  that  the 
dairy  and  town  might  economically  solve 
their  wastewater  treatment  problems  by 
connecting  the  North  Springfield  System  to 
the  Main  System,  abandoning  the  North 
Plant  and  hooking  the  pretreated  dairy 
waste  into  the  Town  System.  The  State 
then  acted  as  negotiator  between  the  two 
parties  and  advisor  on  contracts,  user 
charges  and  sewer  ordinance  modifications. 
An  agreement  was  reached  that  will  elimi- 
nate one  satellite  treatment  plant,  provide 
sewering  to  the  entire  Town,  and  provide 
adequate  treatment  of  the  dairy's 
wastewater. 

Manpower:  The  State  expanded  about  one 
man-month  in  negotiating  this  solution. 
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VERGENNES 

Problem:  Shortly  after  the  new  Vergennes 
municipal  treatment  plant  began  operation, 
the  lagoons  suddenly  went  septic.  Upon  In- 
vestigation It  was  determined  that  the  plant 
had  many  small  designs,  construction  and 
operational  problems  and  an  Industrial 
waste  which  contained  pollutants  In 
strengths  not  anticipated  in  the  design  of 
the  plant. 

Solution:  The  SUte  assisted  the  City  In 
identifying  the  many  problems,  evaluating 
their  importance,  and  finding  solutions.  In 
the  end  each  problem  was  solved  and  the 
plant  lagoons  were  cleaned  and  restored. 
The  Industry  was  stopped  from  discharging 
Its  harmful  waste,  which  created  a  problem 
for  them  as  it  was  considered  a  hazardous 
waste  for  purposes  of  transport.  However,  it 
was  proved  by  the  City  with  the  assistance 
of  the  SUte  that  this  waste  could  be  used 
elsewhere  In  the  City  Plant  to  remove  phos- 
phorus. Now  a  substantia]  portion  of  this 
troublesome  waste  Is  used  In  place  of  expen- 
sive chemicals  to  remove  phosphorus  to  the 
benefit  of  both  the  City  and  the  Industry. 
As  more  treatment  plants -J|||gin  to  remove 
phosphorus  In  Vermont  a  n^ket  for  all  the 
company's  waste  should  be  fouKd- 

Manpower:  About  two  manVpionths  of 
State  effort  was  expended  on  this  project. 

BXRLIN 

Problem:  The  Town  of  Berlin  has  an  aging 
treatment  plant  with  severe  hydraulic  llml- 
Utlons  that  caused  It  to  fail  to  meet  Its 
permit  requirements.  The  plant  also  had  a 
commercial  contributor  that  placed  a  signif- 
icant hydraulic  load  on  It. 

Solution:  The  SUte  ran  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation on  the  plant  and  Its  operation 
Including  sampling.  The  hydraulic  charac- 
teristics of  the  plant  were  defined  and  a 
chemical  addition  program  Instituted.  By 
following  the  recommendations  of  this 
study  the  Town  is  now  meeting  its  permit 
llmiutlons. 

Manpower.  About  two  SUte  man-months 
were  devoted  to  this  project. 

WIIXIAMSTOWN 

Problem:  An  industrial  laundry  discharged 
to  a  small  municipal  treatment  plant  organi- 
cally overloading  It  and  contributing  large 
quantities  of  oil  and  grease  and  toxic  sub- 
stances. The  municipal  plant  went  septic 
causing  serious  odor  problems,  and  a  septic 
tank-lUte  effluent  was  discharged  to  a  small 
stream. 

Solution:  The  SUte  acted  as  a  moderator 
between  the  Town  and  industry  as  well  as  a 
party  during  a  ten  month  negotiating 
period.  In  the  end  court  action  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  final  agreement  of  the 
parties.  The  SUte  caused  the  Industry  to 
change  their  cleaning  operations.  Install 
pretreatment,  run  toxic  scans  on  their 
waste,  and  reach  a  financial  settlement  with 
the  Town.  The  SUte  assisted  the  Town  In 
esUblishIng 

Solution:  Their  legal  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, building  a  successful  legal  case 
against  the  Industry,  planning  the  cleaning 
of  their  treatment  lagoons  and  renovation 
of  equipment,  supervising  the  clean-up  oper- 
ation. esUblishlng  safe  clean-up  techniques 
and  disposing  of  their  oily  sludge  by  com- 
posting and  landfill  cover  spreading.  After 
the  problem  was  resolved  the  SUte  aided 
the  laundry  by  helping  design  and  Install 
some  of  their  pretreatment  and  sampling  fa- 
cilities. 

Manpower:  About  three  State  man- 
months  were  spent  on  negotiating  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  About  one  SUte  man- 


month  was  spent  assisting  the  Town  clean- 
up their  lagoons  in  an  environmentally  safe 
maimer.  About  two  SUte  man-weeks  were 
spent  assisting  the  Industry  setup  sampling 
and  pretreatment  equipment. 

LARGE  PAPER  MILL 

Problem:  The  paper  company  discharges 
secondary  treated  wastewater.  The  company 
is  consistently  and  substantially  In  excess  of 
Its  discharge  permit  for  organic  material 
during  the  winter  months.  Furthermore  the 
paper  company  Is  unable  to  develop  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

Solution:  As  an  alternative  to  Immediate 
and  strict  enforcement  of  this  discharge 
permit  SUte  Personnel  responded  by  pro- 
viding assistance  In  studying  the  problem.  A 
performance  report  on  the  wastewater 
treatment  facility  was  produced  afteran  in- 
vestigation. Specific  causes  for  the  permit 
violations  were  pinpointed  Including  ex- 
tremely low  winter  time  water  temperature, 
organic  overloading  and  lack  of  adequate 
operational  testing.  Presently  SUte  Person 
nel  are  working  with  the  paper  company  to 
Improve  operational  testing  methods  and  to 
identify  waste  streams  within  the  plant 
which  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Manpower:  The  SUte  spent  approximate- 
ly one  man-month  In  the  Initial  study  and 
report  development.  Follow-up  assistance 
for  operational  testing  and  wastewater 
stream  Identification  will  Involve  an  addi- 
tional two  to  three  man-weeks. 

WINDSOR 

Problem:  Windsor  has  a  primary  treat- 
ment plant  that  suffers  from  hydraulic 
short-circuiting  and  disinfection  problems. 
A  cheese  manufacturer  also  moved  into 
Town  and  discharged  a  high  organic  waste 
to  the  Town  Treatment  Plant,  without  any 
permission,  and  aggravated  the  problems 
there. 

Solution:  The  SUte  worked  with  the 
Town  to  gain  control  of  this  discharger  and 
to  set  pretreatment  requlremenU.  The  SUte 
suggested  a  chemical  addition  pretreatment 
system  to  allow  the  Cheese  Company  to 
continue  to  discharge  to  the  Primary  Plant. 
The  SUte  is  also  assisting  the  Town  In 
modifying  their  plant  to  Improve  its  per- 
formance, especially  disinfection. 

Manpower:  About  one  man-month  of 
SUte  manpower  has  been  expended  on  this 
project  to  date  with  at  least  another  half  a 
man-month  anticipated. 

HINKSBUIIG 

Problem:  A  cheese  manufacturer  dis- 
charges very  high  strength  wastewater  Into 
a  municipal  lagoon-type  treatment  plant. 
The  load  Imposed  Is  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  plant  to  treat.  The  Town  Plant  has 
gone  septic,  producing  very  foul  odors  and  Is 
severely  polluting  the  receiving  stream.  The 
cheese  company  has  refused  to  comply  with 
its  pretreatment  permit  for  many  years. 

Solution:  The  SUte  has  kept  pressure  on 
the  company  and  worked  with  the  Town  to 
resolve  the  problem.  The  SUte  has  caused 
the  company  to  begin  to  design  a  pretreat- 
ment system.  The  SUte  supplied  technical 
and  legal  suppori  to  the  Town  In  court 
action  against  the  company.  The  SUte 
aided  In  a  negotiated  settlement  backed  by  a 
court  order  which  sets  a  short  schedule  to 
bring  the  company  Into  compliance.  The 
State  has  aided  the  Town  In  setting  up  a 
monitoring  system  on  the  company  dis- 
charge. The  SUte  has  begun  to  collect  In- 
formation and  Intends  to  further  assist  the 
Town  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
clean-up  and  renovation  of  Its  treatment 
plant.  The  SUte  Is  also  collecting  samples  of 


the  company's  discharge  to  assist  in  enforce- 
ment. 

Manpower  About  two  man-months  of 
technical  and  legal  time  has  been  expended 
to  date  on  this  case.  About  an  equal  amount 
is  anticipated  or  required  before  this  prob- 
lem is  solved  late  this  summer. 

SPECIALTY  PAPER  MILL 

Problem:  A  Specialty  Paper  producer  was 
regularly  bypassing  lu  treatment  plant  and 
dumping  raw  paper  waste  Into  a  river.  An 
investigation  was  carried  out  and  the  mill 
prosecuted.  The  mill  ceased  Its  Illegal  dis- 
charge but  had  difficulty  operating  its  pre- 
treatment plant.  This  also  caused  the  mu- 
nicipal plant  that  received  the  treated  waste 
problems  with  fibers  and  color. 

Solution:  The  SUte  at  the  request  of  the 
Town  and  the  mill  assisted  the  mill  In  learn- 
ing to  operate  Its  treatment  facility  proper- 
ly. The  proper  operating  procedures  and 
treatment  chemical  choices  were  found. 
This  allowed  the  mill  to  comply  with  lU 
permit  and  prevented  problems  at  the  mu- 
nicipal plant. 

Manpower  The  SUte  expended  about  one 
man-week  of  effort  on  this  project  after  the 
investigation  and  prosecution.* 


THE  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  ERRS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hearing  with  increasing  frequency 
from  distinguished  attorneys  across 
the  country  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Is  no  longer  representing  the 
majority  opinion  of  U.S.  attorneys  on 
various  matters  Involving  the  law  and 
the  Constitution. 

Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  am  In  no  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  degree  of  this  rising 
concern.  I  do  acluiowledge  that  the 
ABA  has  had  a  history  of  service  to 
the  Nation.  Congress  has  often  been 
the  beneficiary  of  ABA  studies  and 
advice. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  reminding  a  great 
many  citizens  that  It  is  not  Impossible 
of  error.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  scores 
of  fine  attorneys  who  have  written  to 
me.  that  the  ABA  Is  wrong— dead 
wrong— In  Its  opposition  to  congres- 
sional restriction  of  Judicial  excesses.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
lawyers  In  America,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  citi- 
zens, are  In  strong  disagreement  with 
the  strange  posture  of  the  ABA  on 
this  Important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution.  Congress  Is  clearly 
given  power  to  regulate  both  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  general  Jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  courts.  The  granting  of  such 
power  to  Congress  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  Founding  Fathers'  theory 
that  our  Government  is  one  of  checks 
and  balances  among  three  branches  of 
Government.  Each  branch  has  consti- 
tutional means  for  checking  abuses 
and  usurpations  of  the  others.  One 
certain  method  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  check  on  Judicial  excesses  Is  Its 
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constitutional  power  to  regulate  court 
Jurisdiction 

That  Congress  has  such  power  Im- 
poses upon  it  a  duty  to  use  it  when  the 
courts  exceed  their  proper  function. 
The  Senate  has  recently  done  so  in 
the  area  of  forced  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  There  are  other  areas 
of  Judicial  excess  where  similar  con- 
gressional action  may  be  required.  In 
the  long  run  such  action  will  be  highly 
salutary  In  that  it  may  not  only  cor- 
rect actual  errors  but  it  also  serves  as 
a  warning  to  the  courts  that  they 
must  stay  within  the  bounds  of  Judi- 
cial competence. 

The  ABA  has  been  rather  outspoken 
In  opposing,  as  an  Institutional  matter, 
congressional  withdrawal  of  Jurisdic- 
tion as  a  check  on  Federal  Judges.  On 
this  point  I  believe  that  the  ABA  Is 
wrong.  Should  the  ABA's  view  prevail, 
our  tripartite  system  of  government 
would  be  weakened  by  the  presence  of 
one  brsuich  which  would  have  become, 
to  a  large  extent,  supreme.  Certainly 
there  are  methods  In  addition  to  with- 
drawal of  Jurisdiction  by  which  Con- 
gress can  provide  a  check  on  the 
courts.  But  the  presence  of  other  vehi- 
cles does  not  negate  the  Jurisdictional 
one. 

Mr.  President.  William  P.  Buckley. 
Jr.,  is  an  outstanding  American  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  this  body.  A 
recent  column  by  Mr.  Buckley  sheds 
light  on  the  subject  of  congressional 
withdrawal  of  Jurisdiction— and  the 
somewhat  peculiar  machinations  of 
the  ABA.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues In  considering  the  proper  role 
of  Congress  I  ask  that  the  Buckley 
colimin.  published  In  the  March  19, 
1982,  edition  of  National  Review,  be 
printed  in  thQ  Record. 
The  column  follows: 

Retormuig  the  Court 


New  York.— Mr.  David  Brink  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  recently  elected  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  written  to 
me  to  criticize  a  recent  analysis  supporting 
the  right  of  Congress  to  modify  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts.  Mr.  Brink  Is  given 
to  prose  so  apocalyptic  that  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  quote  Fritz  Mondale,  whose  rhetor- 
ical specialty  Is  despair  over  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  pass  a  100  per  cent  tax  sur- 
charge on  anyone  whose  income  Is  over  15 
grand  or  so.  Anyhow.  Mr.  Brink  informs  me 
that  Mr.  Mondale  has  said,  "If  sUtutory  ef- 
forts to  alter  constitutional  rights  and  reme- 
dies could  be  made  successful  merely  by  re- 
citing the  word   Jurisdiction,'  the  Congress 
could  overrule  any  court  decision,  and  the 
Constitution    would    be    Just    a    piece    of 
paper."   What  he  does  not  understand  is 
that  in  the  view  of  a  growing  number  of  re- 
sponsible Americans,  the  Constitution  has 
become  exactly  that— a  piece  of  paper,  sit- 
ting there,  available  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  which  to  transcribe  Ite  legislative  will.  If 
this  sounds  extreme,  permit  me  to  remind 
Mr.  Brink  that  nothing  I  have  said  has  not 
been  said  with  equal  emphasis  by  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  who  deplore  the 
Court's  penchant  to  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion—to  make  it  exacUy  that,  a  piece  of 
paper. 


Mr.  Brink  writes  that  I  am  obviously  moti- 
vated by  a  disagreement  with  certain  court 
decisions.    "These   happen   to   be   areas   In 
which  .  .  .  you  are  In  sharp  disagreement 
with  constitutional  InterpreUtlons  by  the 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  which 
constitutional  interpreUtlon  was  entrusted 
by    our    Constitution,     namely    abortion, 
prayer  in  public  schools,  and  busing  and 
other  means  of  school  desegregation."  Now 
that  is  a  most  astonishing  sUtement  coming 
from  any  lawyer,  let  alone  the  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  It  would  be 
fascinating  to  learn  just  where  In  the  Con- 
stitution the  courts  were  vested  with  the 
power  to  write  policy  on  prayer  In  public 
schools,  abortion,  and  busing  as  a  means  of 
desegregation.  The  Constitution  says  plain- 
ly that  all  legislative  power  shall  reside  with 
Congress.  Is  It  not  for  the  Legislature  to 
decide  what  are  the  appropriate  means  of 
achieving  desegregation?   If  abortion   is  a 
civil  right,  can  Mr.  Brink  kindly  advise  how 
It  Is  that  this,  l>elng  so  plain  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  not  discovered  until  1973?  I  will  go 
further  and  ask  Mr.  Brink,  who  I  assume 
graduated    from    law    school    before    1973. 
kindly  to  point  out  where  he,  when  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
was  merely  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  announced, 
like  Christopher  Columbus  making  a  land- 
fall, that  he  had  discovered  a  "constitution- 
al right"  heretofore  virtually  undreamed  oP 
Mr.  Brink  goes  on:  "Neither  the  propo- 
nenU  [of  the  redefinition  of  Juridical  au- 
thority)  nor   you,    I   beUeve.   would   favor 
stripping  the  federal  courts  of  power  to  pro- 
tect,  for   example,   our   First   Amendment 
right  to  free  speech,  free  assembly,  or  the 
free  exercise  of  religion. "  Well,  It  is  in  pur- 
suit of  the  free  exercise  of  religion  that  a 
number  of  congressmen  wish  to  pass  legisla- 
tion   authorizing     prayer    in    the     public 
schools.  What  Mr.  Brink  Is  saying  Is  that 
anything  the  Supreme  Court  affirms  can 
only  be  revoked  by  passing  a  constitutional 
amendment.  In  so  doing  he  professes  a  kind 
of   judicial   ultramontanism    that   is   thor- 
oughly alien  to  a  society  that  set  out  to  be 
self-governing.  You  cannot  simultaneously 
be  governed  by  elected  representatives  and 
by  appointed  Judges.  The  whole  argument  is 
about  the  division  of  authority,  and  such  to- 
talism  as  Mr.  Brink  expresses  amounts  to  a 
supine     and     anti-historical     genuflection 
before  a  kind  of  Judicial  authority  never 
contemplated  by  the  same  people  who  wrote 
the  Constitution. 

The  psychology  of  some  lawyers  Is  an  In- 
teresting subject.  They  are  men  brought  up 
In  the  adversary  process,  and  in  almost  any 
such  situation  only  the  antlnomlans  will 
reject  the  kind  of  relief  experienced  from 
The  Last  Word.  The  Supreme  Court,  for 
such  gentlemen,  is  The  Last  Word.  And  It 
comes  as  something  of  a  relief,  given  the  dif- 
ficulty they  tend  to  encounter  In  esUblish- 
Ing right  and  wrong,  truth  and  untruth.  In  a 
complicated  world  of  litigation. 

Most  lawyers  will  go  along  in  admitting 
that  the  Court,  in  exercising  authority,  has 
made  a  few  mistakes.  Most  people  will  admit 
it  was  a  mistake  to  permit  the  Internment  of 
Japanese-Americans  during  the  war,  and 
before  that,  to  uphold  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
poinU  north  and  west,  with  their  slaves. 

Mr.  Brink  should  acknowledge  that  the 
weight  of  tradition  and  scholarship  simply 
does  not  hold  Congress  powerless  to  act  In 
the  event  of  usurpation,  any  more  than  the 
Courts  or  the  Executive  are  powerless  when 
faced  with  extravagant  claims  by  sister 
branches  of  government.  It  is  very  difficult 


to  understand  exactly  how  the  proponents 
of  a  careful  manicuring  of  the  predatory 
claws  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  acting  other 
than  as  guardians  of  American  liberty.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1982,  marked  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  a  free 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  as  a  sov- 
ereign State  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
As  my  distinguished  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  the  Ukraine  has  been  suf- 
fering under  the  iron-fisted  control  of 
the  Kremlin  since  a  Soviet  Invasion 
put  an  end  to  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  in  1920. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  this  coun- 
try is  sadly  reminiscent  of  the  fate  of 
other  nations  now  suffering  Russian 
domination.  The  Soviets  have  contin- 
ually persecuted  the  Ukrainian  people, 
denying  them  many  of  their  basic 
rights  for  over  60  years.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  stating  that  Russia's 
inhuman  treatment  and  persecution  In 
Ukraine  is  one  of  history's  great  holo- 
causts. In  the  past,  the  Soviets  have 
resorted  to  extortion.  Imprisonment, 
and  even  mass  murder  in  order  to 
break  the  back  of  Ukrainian  resist- 
ance. In  the  early  1930s,  more  than  6 
million  Ukrainian  farmers  died  during 
a  famine  contrived  by  the  Soviets  to 
punish  those  who  opposed  collectiviza- 
tion. More  recently,  we  have  seen  the 
arrest  and  enslavement  of  Ukrainian 
dissidents  who  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  Soviet  rule. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  consistently  promoted  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
However,  this  Soviet  propaganda  has 
in  no  way  hid  the  imperialistic  and  re- 
pressive nature  of  Soviet  control. 

Despite  the  trials  and  hardships  of 
Russian  domination,  the  Ukrainians 
have  fought  bravely  to  assert  their 
own  nationalism.  Ukrainian  freedom 
fighters  have  effectively  opposed 
Soviet  oppression  by  using  petitions, 
demonstrations,  and  underground  pub- 
lications. Here  in  America,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Inc..  which  has  been  commended  by 
four  different  Presidents  for  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, has  worked  tirelessly  on  behalf 
of  Ukrainian  brothers  and  sisters, 
hoping  to  gain  independence  for 
Ukraine. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  vital 
that  we  raise  the  Issue  of  Soviet  Impe- 
rialism in  Ukraine  and  around  the 
world  in  all  appropriate  forums.  Thus. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  in  the 
Senate  recognize  and  support  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  Ukrainians,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  who  resist  §p^^et 
oppression.  They  must  know  that/tney 
are  not  alone  In  their  fight  for  free- 
dom. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that.  In  honor  of 
Ukrainians,  we  insert  into  the  Record. 
several  proclamations  declaring  Janu- 
ary 22.  1982,  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
A  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  free  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public as  the  sovereign  State  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people  will  be  observed  on  January  22, 
1982;  and 

Whereas,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  not 
accepted  the  status  of  the  Communist  Rus- 
sian enslavement  and  are  continuing  to 
struggle  to  regain  their  national  sovereignty 
and  independence:  and 

Whereas.  Ukrainian  Americans  in  Massa- 
chusetts appeal  to  President  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  M.  Halg 
to  take  affirmative  action  at  International 
forums  for  the  Implementation  of  national 
and  human  rights  In  captive  Ukraine  and  In 
all  captive  nations  under  Soviet  Russian 
domination:  and 

Whereas,  Ukrainian  Americans  in  Massa- 
chusetts urge  President  Ronald  Reagan  to 
use  the  power  of  the  United  States  Presi- 
dency to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government 
to  release  Yurly  Shukhevych.  Mykola  Ru- 
denko,  Oksana  Meshko.  Vyacheslav  Chor- 
noovil.  Lev  Lukianenko,  Ivan  Hel,  Oles 
Berdnyk,  Petro  SIchko.  and  hundreds  of 
other  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  from 
Soviet  Jails. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  on  January  22,  1982,  Ukrainian 
Americans  In  Boston  will  mark  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  free  and 
sovereign  Ukrainian  National  Republic:  and 

Whereas,  the  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  provides  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
continuous  violations  of  national  and 
human  rights  In  captive  Ukraine  by  the 
Soviet  government:  and 
^  Whereas,  the  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  dramatizes  the  le- 
gitmate  right  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
of  all  captive  nations  to  pursue  freedom  and 
national  Independnce. 

Proclamation— Boston  City  Cooncil 

Whereas,  January  22.  1982.  Is  obsened  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  Boston  and 
In  Massachusetts,  commemorating  the  64th 
Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence: 

Whereas,  fifty  million  Ukrainians  do  not 
have  national  human  and  religious  righU 
and  cannot  freely  observe  this  Anniversary, 
because  Ukraine  Is  a  captive  country;  and 

Whereas.  Ukrainian  Americans  in  Boston 
continue  to  support  the  right  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian and  all  captive  nations  for  full  national 
Independence: 

Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Boston  City  Council 
joins  Ukrainian  Americans  in  Boston  In 
reaffirming  Its  support  for  the  Ukrainian 
people,  and  all  captive  peoples  under  Com 
munlst  Russian  domination,  for  national 
self-determination; 

Further,  that  the  Boston  City  Council 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
exert  all  the  possible  means  on  the  Soviet 
government  for  the  restoration  of  national 
and  human  rights  In  Ukraine,  as  well  as  ap- 
peals for  public  pressure  on  the  Soviet  gov 
emment  for  the  release  of  all  Ukrainian  po- 
litical prisoners  from  Soviet  Jails  and  con- 
centration camps— Yurly  Shukhevych,  VJa- 


cheslav  Chomovil,  Lev  Lukianenko.  Rev. 
Wasyl  Romanluk.  Yosyf  Terelya.  Ivan  Hel. 
Ivan  Kandyba.  Oles  Berdnyk.  Mykola  Ru- 
denko.  Oksana  Meshko,  Oleksly  Tykhyj  and 
hundreds  of  others. 


THE  SOVIET  RECORD  IN  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.   EAST.   Mr.   President,   in   the 
February   1982  issue  of  the  National 
Security  Record.  No.  41,  published  by 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  there  is  a 
report  entitled  "Arms  Control  and  the 
Permanent  Government."  This  article, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my   colleagues,    details    the    problems 
within  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA)  in  this  adminis- 
tration. It  is  the  burden  of  this  article 
that    President     Reagan's    campaign 
promises  on  arms  control  are  in  the 
process  of  being  subverted  by  the  pres- 
ence    of     Carter     holdovers     within 
ACDA.     The     Heritage     Foundation 
points   out   that   the  Strategic   Arms 
Limitation  Treaty  of  1979  (SALT  II) 
negotiated  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration could  not  have  been  ratified  if 
it  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
The  lack  of  faith  of  the  Senate  In  the 
proposed   SALT    II   Treaty    was   due 
mainly  to  the  inability  of  the  United 
States    to    verify    Soviet    compliance 
with  its  terms  and  the  apparent  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Carter 
ACDA  In  producing  a  verifiable  treaty. 
The     Heritage     article     demonstrates 
that  several  of  the  Individuals  involved 
in  ACDA  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion are  present  in  the  same  agency  in 
this  administration,  and  it  quotes  an 
insider    as    stating.    "Why    does    the 
Reagan   administration   think   it   can 
obtain     Senate     confirmation     of     a 
START  treaty,  when  it  has  hired  the 
same  people  who  tried  to  sell  SALT 
for  Carter?" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  the 
National  Security  Record  article,  but  I 
am  more  concerned  that,  whoever  is  In 
office,  a  future  strategic  arms  treaty 
will  not  take  into  account  the  key 
issue  of  verification  and  that  it  will 
ignore  the  very  serious  allegations  of 
past  Soviet  violations  of  the  existing 
SALT  I  Treaty.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  review  these  problems 
and  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  I 
will  not  support  any  arms  control 
treaty  that  is  not  verifiable  and  does 
not  provide  for  preventing  Soviet  vio- 
lations. Indeed,  the  history  of  Soviet 
violations  of  SALT  I  is  so  outrageous 
that  I  must  admit  that  I  am  skeptical 
of  any  arms  control  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

soviet  deception  in  salt 

I.  SS-19 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Nixon  administration  and  its  negotia- 
tors during  the  SALT  I  negotiations 
and  afterward  that  the  treaty  did  not 
allow   Soviet    deployment    of   a   new 


ICBM  into  launchers  more  than  15 
percent  larger  in  volume  than  the 
present  land-based  ICBM  launcher  di- 
mensions. The  SS-19.  however,  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
SALT  I,  is  45-50  percent  larger  in 
volume  than  the  SS-11  and  4  to  5 
times  its  throwweight. 

2.  SEA-LAUNCHEO  BALLISTIC  MISSILES  <SLBMi 

The  Soviets  presently  maintain  more 
modem  nuclear  submarines  (SSBN) 
than  allowed  by  SALT  I  and  are  con- 
structing more.  The  protocol  to  the  in- 
terim agreement  of  1972  limited  the 
Soviets  to  62  SSBNs  and  740  SLBM 
launchers  and  allowed  them  to  replace 
deactivated  SS-7  and  SS-8  ICBM's  or 
SLBM  launchers  with  up  to  210  addi- 
tional SLBM  launchers.  Yet  reports 
from  authoritative  sources  continue  to 
allege  that  the  Soviets  now  possess 
more  than  the  permitted  82  SSBNs, 
and  both  Secretary  Laird  and  Admiral 
Zumwalt  testified  in  1972  that  having 
more  than  62  SSBN's  under  construc- 
tion would  violate  the  treaty. 

3.  MOBILE  ICBM'S 

In  May  1972.  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Brezhnev  gave  mutual  as- 
surances that  neither  country  would 
build  land-mobile  ICBM's.  The  United 
States  thereafter  issued  a  unilateral 
statement  affirming  that  deployment 
of  operational  land-based  ICBM 
launchers  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment. Yet  It  is  known  that  the  Soviets 
have  secretly  produced  significant 
numbers  of  SS-16  mobile  ICBM's. 
While  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  may  be  technically  consistent 
with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  unilat- 
eral declaration,  it  clearly  violates  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  declaration 
and  of  the  hiterim  agreement. 

4.  ICBM  SILOS 

The  Interim  agreement  forbids  the 
construction  of  new.  fixed  land-based 
ICBM  launchers  after  July  1.  1972. 
The  Soviets,  by  1973.  were  building  be- 
tween 150  and  200  new  silos.  They 
claimed  that  these  were  launch-con- 
trol facilities,  yet  observed  characteris- 
tics of  these  facilities  indicate  that 
they  have  the  capacity  to  launch 
ICBM's. 

S.  DISMANTLING  OF  ICBM  LAOTfCHEXS 

The  interim  agreement  allowed  each 
side  to  construct  new  SLBM  tubes  as 
replacements  for  older  ICBM  launch- 
ers, which  would  be  dismantled.  While 
the  Soviets  proceeded  with  new  SLBM 
launchers,  they  delayed  the  disman- 
tling of  the  41  older  ICBM  silos.  The 
United  States  noted  and  inquired 
about  this  delay.  Secretary  of  SUte 
Cyrus  Vance  was  persuaded  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  being  met.  al- 
though certain  unclarified  expressions 
in  his  report  to  the  Congress  suggested 
that  the  process  of  dismantlement  had 
not  been  completed. 
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f.  ABM  VIOLATIONS 

The  Soviets,  according  to  Secretary 
Laird  and  other  observers,  have  tested 
radars  for  antiballistic  missile  (ABM) 
purposes  and  have  ignored  U.S.  pro- 
tests of  this  violation  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  There  is  also  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  at  least  initiated  con- 
struction of  radar  systems  along  the 
northern  missile  routes  to  the  United 
States  that  could  be  the  basis  for  a 
new  ABM  system  in  violation  of  the 
agreement.  The  Soviets  have  also  re- 
portedly tested  surface-to-air  missiles 
(SAM'S)  in  "an  ABM  mode."  also  vio- 
lating the  agreement.  Furthermore, 
evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  mobile  ABM  compo- 
nents since  the  conclusion  of  the 
SALT  Treaty  and  have  installed  an 
ABM  radar  site  on  the  Kamchatka  Pe- 
ninsula. Both  developments  would  vio- 
late the  ABM  Treaty. 

7.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  VERIFICATION 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  Soviet 
deception  In  the  negotiations  and  im- 
plementation of  SALT,  the  Soviets 
have  taken  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  verifying  their  adherence  to  the 
treaty.  Although  the  national  techni- 
cal means  (NTM)  of  Intelligence  col- 
lection through  satellites  and  electron- 
ic monitoring  enjoys  an  almost  mythi- 
cal reputation  of  infallibility,  the 
truth  is  that  NTM  is  vulnerable  to  de- 
ception In  several  ways.  Camouflage, 
construction  of  dummies,  imderground 
or  nocturnal  testing,  and  encryption  of 
telemetrlc  data  are  techniques  that 
can  prevent  the  United  States  from 
verifying  Soviet  adherence  to  arms 
control  agreements.  The  Soviets  have 
frequently  made  use  of  such  methods, 
and  the  unverifiability  of  SALT  II  was 
the  principal  objection  to  Its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate  in  1979. 

These  violations  and  deceptions  by 
the  Soviets  on  observance  of  the  terms 
of  the  SALT  Treaty  have  long  been 
noted  by  reliable  observers,  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Utah. 
Senator  Hatch,  and  many  other  legis- 
lators In  both  Chambers  during  the 
SALT  debate  deserve  the  highest 
credit  for  publicizing  them. 

The  implications  of  this  record  are 
clear.  The  Soviet  Union  will  exploit 
any  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  deceive  us  and  to  ad- 
vance its  own  strategic  forces  at  our 
expense.  Moreover,  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  verifying  Soviet  adherence  to 
an  arms  control  treaty.  Obviously, 
those  who  negotiate  auid  promote  the 
ratification  of  such  treaties  come  to 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  claiming  that 
they  are  successful  and  are  being  ob- 
served. The  history  of  previous  admin- 
istrations is  full  of  the  evasive  lan- 
guage of  bureaucrats  and  politicians  in 
the  discussions  and  reports  of  Soviet 
violations.  Seemingly,  some  negotia- 
tors will  seize  on  any  excuse  to  assure 
the  Congress  and  the  Americain  people 


that  their  treaties  are  being  observed 
and  will  Ignore,  excuse,  or  cover  up  re- 
ported violations.  President  Carter 
toward  the  end  of  his  term  in  the 
White  House  was  forced  to  undergo 
the  humiliation  of  admitting  that  the 
Soviets  had  lied  to  him  about  Afghani- 
stan. It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  he  began  his  admin- 
istration with  a  frank  and  fully  accu- 
rate recognition  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  hesitate  to  lie  and  cheat  to  achieve 
their  ultimate  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  arms  negotiators  will 
bear  this  recognition  in  mind  If  and 
when  they  Initiate  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  AUSTIN 
BAKER 


•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  farmers.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  John 
Austin  Baker,  who  died  March  2,  1982, 
at  the  age  of  68. 

Mr.  Baker  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  an  agricultural  econ- 
omist. Over  the  years  he  held  many 
important  positions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

In  1937,  Mr.  Baker  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
which  converted  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration into  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,, 
which  today  provides  rural  credit  as- 
sistance for  farm  loans,  rural  housing, 
and  rural  community  development. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  U.S.  Navy,  assigned  to 
the  military  government  In  Okinawa 
as  an  economic  and  agricultural  offi- 
cer. In  1947  and  1948.  he  was  deputy 
director  of  national  land  administra- 
tion for  the  U.S.  military  government 
In  South  Korea.  During  that  time,  he 
assisted  In  developing  land  reform 
plans  in  South  Korea  and  Japan. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  USDA 
where  he  served  sis  an  economist,  pro- 
gram analyst,  and  executive  assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
From  1951  to  1961.  Mr.  Baker  served 
as  the  legislative  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  As  the  head  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  Washing- 
ton legislative  staff.  Mr.  Baker  was 
widely  respected  as  a  farm  legislation 
architect  and  strategist. 

In  1961.  Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  to  be  USDA's  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Credit:  and  in 
1962.  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Rural  Devel- 
opment and  Conservation. 

In  1964.  he  created  and  won  accept- 
ance of  the  "adjusted  parity  ratio. " 
which  appears  monthly  in  the  USDA 
Agricultural  Prices  report.  The  adjust- 


ed parity  ratio  measures  the  relation 
between  farm  prices  received  and 
prices  paid  for  specific  items  used  in 
production. 

After  leaving  USDA  in  1969.  Mr. 
Baker  became  a  private  consultant  on 
rural  development  and  authored  a 
1970  document.  "Guide  to  Federal 
Programs  for  Rural  Development." 

In  1972,  he  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
being  engaged  by  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 
That  act  has  contributed  to  the  Im- 
provement in  living  standards  and 
working  conditions  for  millions  of 
farmers  and  smalltown  residents. 

Later,  he  became  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  Green  Thumb  program,  a  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  provide  senior  citizens  com- 
munity employment.  He  administered 
this  program,  during  a  period  when  It 
had  major  growth,  until  his  retire- 
ment In  December  1979. 

During  his  career.  John  Baker 
worked  to  weld  together  consumer  and 
farmer  interests:  he  was  a  percepth/e 
observer  of  the  political  scene  and  a 
realistic  vote  counter.  He  was  a  leading 
proponent  and  defender  of  the  farm 
parity  concept  and  a  respected  author- 
ity on  a  variety  of  agricultural  issues. 
John  Baker  was  bom  February  22. 
1914.  in  Paris  (Logan  County).  Ark.« 


BEWARE  THE  OIL  GLUT 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  joy  of  consumers  and  businesses 
alike,  prices  for  gasoline  and  home 
heating  fuel  have  dropped  in  recent 
weeks  to  their  lowest  point  in  more 
than  a  year.  The  seemingly  endless 
rise  In  these  prices  has  been  reversed 
and  experts  say  that  we  can  expect  a 
period  of  stable  energy  prices.  Ostensi- 
bly, this  seems  to  be  the  best  news  on 
the  energy  front  since  the  United 
States  began  its  struggle  with  its 
energy  costs  during  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo in  1973.  But.  as  I  have  wamed 
before,  we  must  be  wary  of  the  oil  glut 
and  take  a  note  of  foreboding  from 
the  present  euphoria. 

While  depressed  oil  prices  may  cause 
OPEC  to  scramble  to  lower  prices  and 
reduce  production,  lower  energy  costs 
also  have  a  harmful  effect  on  our 
energy  future.  Lower  prices  may 
remove  the  conservation  ethic  that 
has  become  instilled  In  the  American 
fabric.  However,  conservation  must 
remain  one  of  our  courses  of  attack  to 
prevent  the  depletion  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

Lower  prices  may  remove  the  Incen- 
tive for  small  businessmen,  entrepre- 
neurs, and  capital  managers  to  develop 
alternative  energy  plans.  However,  we 
must  continue  to  develop  alternative 
energy  resources.  With  less  assistance 
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from  the  Federal  Government  In 
future  years  for  this  development,  it  is 
essential  that  private  enterprise  have 
the  Incentive  to  make  investments  to 
develop  alternative  methods. 

During  the  past  weelt.  several  edito- 
rials have  appeared  which  recognize 
the  predicament  of  which  I  speak.  I 
wish  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  hope  that  they  will 
stimulate  a  discussion  over  some  of 
the  methods  which  we  must  pursue  as 
we  chart  our  difficult  energy  course. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times.  Washington  Post,  and 
Business  Week  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Trx  EifncT  Caisis  Crisis 

'Tna  not  saying  the  enerjy  crisis  is  over." 
cautions  Ener«y  Secretary  James  Edwards. 
But  many  othera  are.  Oil  prices  have  fallen 
in  the  wake  of  the  slump  in  world  demand. 
And  it  Is  possible  that  prices  wUl  not  recover 
for  years,  as  exporters  scramble  lor  shares 
of  a  declining  market. 

That.  alas.  Is  not  the  only  possibUlty.  The 
difference  between  glut  and  shortage  is  iust 
a  few  million  barrels  a  day.  And  oil  consum- 
ers remain  terribly  dependent  on  the  steady 
flow  of  fuel  from  the  politically  unstable 
Persian  Oulf. 

Even  If  the  oil  does  How.  there  is  a  danger 
of  rapid  price  fluctuations  that  undermine 
the  American  economy  and  prolong  depend- 
ence on  Imported  energy  Simple  prudertce 
dictates  that  we  insulate  the  economy  from 
oU  shocks.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  still 
energy  taxes. 

Its  no  wonder  OPEC  is  in  a  Jam.  Oil-im- 
porting countries  responded  to  the  1979-80 
run-up  in  oil  prices  (and  the  recession  that 
followed)  with  a  dramatic  conservation 
effort.  America  has  cut  imports  strikingly. 
by  nearly  a  third.  In  recent  weeks  oU  has 
changed  hands  for  M  to  M  a  barrel  less 
than  the  official  OPEC  price. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  oil  importers 
have  been  shocked  by  a  price  explosion  and 
then  lulled  by  price  erosion.  That's  Just 
what  happened  between  1974  and  1979.  The 
lull  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  of  course,  with 
the  Iranian  revolution.  Overnight,  ther« 
were  gasoline  lines  again.  Oil  prices  doubled. 
Something  quite  similar  could  happen  again 
today  as  the  result  even  of  rumors  that  ex- 
ports from  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  interrupt- 
ed by  war  or  boycott. 

Such  cycles  do  not  merely  unsettle  energy 
markets:  they  disrupt  whole  economies.  To 
contain  the  inflationary  Impact,  govern- 
ments create  recessions.  The  world  output 
lost  in  reaction  to  the  1973-74  price  increase 
may  have  been  as  much  as  $500  billion. 
Then  the  damage  is  compounded  when  oil 
prices  eventually  work  their  way  down  again 
as  businesses  that  planned  for  high  energy 
prices  are  stuck  with  the  conse^iuences. 

Today,  for  example.  Detroit  s  huge  invest- 
ment in  fuel  efficient  cars  is  threatened  by 
falling  gasoline  prices.  So.  too.  are  projects 
to  develop  secure  higher-cost  fuels  like  nat- 
ural gas  from  unconventional  sources  and 
high-viscosity  oil. 

That  dreary  cycle  suggesU  first  the  need 
for  international  agreements  to  limit  crisis 
buying  and  for  internal  plans  to  limit  con- 
sumer demand  in  emergencies.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  insulate  the  American  economy 
from  rapid  changes  in  world  oil  prices. 


How  might  that  be  done?  A  stiff  fee  on 
imported  oil— increasing  its  cost  by  a  third 
or  more— would  buffer  the  shock  of  falling 
oil  prices.  And  it  would  make  rapid  price  in- 
creases less  likely  by  reducing  demand. 
Much  the  same  result  could  be  accom- 
plished with  a  tax  on  gasoline. 

None  of  this  would  be  easy  to  achieve. 
Consuming  nations  are  reluctant  to  tie  their 
hands  with  purchasing  agreements.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  emergency  system  for  apportioning 
temporary  domestic  shortages.  And  hardly 
anyone  who  covets  public  office  in  America 
is  willing  to  support  energy  taxes. 

But  unless  Americans  are  willing  to  act 
now  when  the  oil  is  flowing  freely,  we 
remain  at  risk  the  minute  it  stops.  As 
former  Energy  Secretary  James  Schlestnger 
puts  It:  'The  energy  crisis  is  over  until  our 
next  energy  crisis." 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
ENncT  IN  PnspicTivi 

Ever  since  1973,  the  energy  policy  pendu- 
lum has  swung  with  depressing  regularity 
from  crisis  to  glut  and  back  again.  A  steady 
resting  point  somewhere  between  has  not 
been  reached.  That  would  be  a  point  at 
which  transient  fluctuations  in  oil  prices 
were  not  Jarring  and  where  American  policy 
would  accept  the  reality  of  a  permanent 
shift  from  t3-a-barrel  oil  to  tSO-a-barrel  oil. 

Currently,  we  are  in  the  glut  phase.  The 
combined  effects  of  the  1979  oil  price  dou 
biing  and  the  current  recession— themselves 
related— have  cut  deeply  Into  demand.  Pro- 
ducers are  being  forced  to  drop  prices  sharp- 
ly. And  once  again  we  hear  that  the  energy 
crisis  Is  over.  It  Isn't.  Economic  recovery 
alone  would  soak  up  much  of  the  excess  in 
today's  oil  market.  Another  war  or  revolu- 
tion In  the  Persian  Gulf— which  any  pru- 
dent person  would  have  to  consider  possi- 
ble—could swiftly  send  the  oil-importing  na- 
tions back  into  crisis. 

In  the  United  SUtes.  imports  have 
dropped  by  half  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Domestic  production  is  up,  and  consumption 
is  down.  The  administration  uses  this  im- 
proved ouUook  to  buttress  lU  case  for  dis- 
solving the  Department  of  Energy.  But  the 
appearance  of  reduced  vulnerabUlty  to  an- 
other oil  supply  interruption  is  deceptive 
and  dangerous. 

Some  Important  changes  in  American 
energy  use  have  occurred.  The  price  of  oil 
has  been  decontrolled,  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  is  finally  beii«  filled,  industry  is 
using  energy  much  more  efficiently  and  the 
gas  guzzler  Is  an  endangered  species.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  price  of  natural  gas  Is 
still  artificially  low.  consumers  still  have  no 
reliable  source  of  help  for  reducing  energy 
use  in  their  homes  and  apartments,  mass 
transit  facilities  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  advanced  nation  are  terrible,  and  the 
lack  of  a  substantial  gasoline  tax  helps  to 
keep  that  from  changing. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reagan  administration 
argues  that  higher  energy  prices  have  led  to 
energy  conservation  and  that  there  is  there- 
fore no  reason  for  further  federal  support 
of  research  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams. But  the  real  Issue  is  how  much  of 
what  would  be  economically  beneficial  is 
not  happening,  and  will  not  happen,  under 
current  policies.  Do  most  types  of  energy 
use— technologies  for  supply  and  distribu- 
tion, consumer  information,  manufacturing 
processes  and  the  rest— reflect  the  reality  of 
expensive  energy  or  the  past  history  of 
cheap  energy? 

The  answer  varies  by  sector.  Large  busi- 
nesses with  access  to  expertise  and  capital 


have  adjusted  well.  Most  other  sectors  have 
not.  In  residental  and  commercial  buildings, 
which  consume  a  quarter  of  all  the  energy 
used  in  this  country,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  economically  desirable  savings  Is  being 
captured. 

In  short,  a  good  t>eg1nning  has  been  made, 
but  it  Is  only  a  beginning.  To  abandon  con- 
servation programs  and  dismantle  research 
efforts  now  is  to  save  small  amounts  of  fed- 
eral dollars  at  a  very  large  longer-range  cost 
to  the  economy.  And  hopeful  talk  about  the 
end  of  the  energy  crisis  ignores  the  painful 
lessons  of  the  past  decade. 

(Prom  Business  Week.  Mar.  8.  1982] 
A  Plam  Po*  Nrw  Revenues 

It  is  clear  that  the  incentives  pushed 
through  by  the  Reagan  Administration  will 
substantially  Increase  the  nation  s  pool  of 
savings.  But  while  Administration  spokes- 
men, such  as  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan,  insist  that  new  savings  will  t>e  ample 
both  for  fueling  private  growth  and  financ- 
ing budgetary  deficits,  many  private  econo- 
mists are  raising  doubU.  President  Reagan 
has  rightly  decided  not  to  tamper  with  the 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax  cuts  al- 
ready In  place  (though  his  proposed  mini- 
mum corporate  lax  would  partly  offset  the 
business  tax  cuts),  but  he  should  coruider 
other  ways  of  generating  new  revenues  that 
would  help  reduce  future  deficits  and 
produce  other  benefits  as  well. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax.  With  gasoline 
prices  now  falling,  there  could  be  no  better 
time  to  enact  such  a  levy.  It  would  generate 
revenues,  of  course:  equally  important,  it 
would  act  as  a  continuing  curb  on  gasoline 
consumption  and  be  a  healthy  reminder 
that  despite  all  the  talk  about  gluts  and 
price  cuts,  the  country  is  still  dangerously 
dependent  on  foreign  oil.  A  local  war  In  the 
Middle  East  or  any  other  interruption  of  oil 
production  could  quickly  return  gasoline 
consumers  to  rising  prices  and  lines  at  serv- 
ice stations.  Finally,  a  gas  tax,  by  decreasing 
the  dollars  the  U.S.  is  sending  to  the  OPEC 
producers,  would  benefit  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

A  second  useful  revenue  source  would  be  a 
speedup  in  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas  and 
imposition  of  a  windfall-profits  tax.  The 
Treasury  Dept.  estimates  that  even  with 
level  inflation,  such  a  tax  could  produce 
from  $9  billion  to  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
revenue. 

These  new  levies  would  not  In  themselves 
eliminate  deficits.  But  they  would  reassure 
the  financial  markets  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  a  serious  program  for  bringing  the 
deficits  under  control.  Additional  spending 
cuts  are  also  required,  and  along  with  trim- 
ming social  programs  the  Administration 
must  subject  the  defense  budget  to  meticu- 
lous scrutiny  not  only  for  waste  and  duplica- 
tion but  also  for  redundant  programs.  The 
budget  must  reflect  a  defense  strategy  that 
goes  beyond  simply  providing  more  of  every- 
thing. This  not  only  would  save  money  but 
also  would  demonstrate  that  the  Adminis- 
tration Intends  to  make  defense  bear  some 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  essential  spend- 
ing cuts.* 
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takes  on  added  significance  in  light  of 
recent  aggressive  Soviet  actions 
throughout  the  world,  in  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  final  act 
of  the  Helsinki  accords.  All  who  cher- 
ish the  fundamental  right  of  liberty 
for  all  peoples  of  the  world  share  the 
Estonian  people's  sense  of  dispair  at 
the  continued  violation  of  that  right 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  Estonian  people  continue 
to  live  in  the  shadow  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion, history  may  give  us  some  reason 
to  hope  for  a  brighter  day.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  at  the  time  Estonian  inde- 
pendence was  declared  In  1918,  that 
country  was  controlled  by  the  German 
Army.  Soon  after  the  Germans  with- 
drew. In  November  of  that  year,  the 
Russian  Army  attacked  the  fledgling 
state.  Rallying  to  the  call  to  anus  of 
their  great  military  commander,  Col. 
Johan  Laldoner,  the  Estonian  Army 
successfully  held  the  Russians  at  bay 
until  Finish  and  British  aid  could  help 
them  carry  the  day.  Russia  was  sound- 
ly defeated,  and  when  the  peace  treaty 
between  Elstonla  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  signed  on  February  2.  1920.  the 
latter  "voluntarily  and  forever"  re- 
nounced Its  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory  and  people  of  Estonia. 

Today.  Estonians  everywhere  retain 
the  same  sense  of  duty  to  country  suid 
love  of  liberty  that  characterized  the 
actions  of  their  forefathers.  It  Is  to  the 
E^stonlan  people,  who  have  endured  so 
much  In  the  past,  and  continue  to  sac- 
rifice so  much  In  their  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  dream  of  freedom,  that  I  pay 
a  special  tribute. 

To  that  end,  I  would  urge  all  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  legislation  I  recently  Intro- 
duced to  declare  June  14  "Baltic  Free- 
dom Day."  in  commemoration  of  the 
continuing  struggles  of  all  the  Baltic 
peoples  to  regain  their  Independence.* 


advantage  of  the  provision  of  the  law 
which  permits  the  leasing  of  tax  cred- 
its to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of 
paying  taxes,  it  will  get  a  net  tax 
refund  of  $90  to  $100  million  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  story  to 
which  I  refer  also  cites  other  large  cor- 
porations which  were  profitable  in 
1981  which  were  able  to  buy  up  tax 
breaks  and  thus  substantially  reduce 
their  Income  tax  liability.  For  exam- 
ple, the  story  asserts  that  Amoco, 
which  had  a  pretax  Income  of  $3.46 
billion,  was  able  to  reduce  Its  Federal 
tax  liability  by  $159  million  through 
the  paper  transaction  designated  as 
"leases." 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
use  of  this  tax  provision  In  such  a 
manner  results  In  an  outrageous  raid 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
wealthy  corporations  who  take  advan- 
tage of  this  tax  provision  to  shelter 
their  profits.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  massive  deficits.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  taxpayers  will  take 
kindly  to  this  situation. 

A  mistake  was  made.  Mr.  President. 
In  passing  this  tax  provision.  We  must 
rectify  this  mistake  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  longer  we  delay,  the 
more  tax  loss  the  Treasury  suffers.  I 
again  urge  that  this  matter  be  taken 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  an  urgent  and  expedited 
basis  and  that  these  conunlttees  report 
out  legislation  which  will  repeal  this 
unwarranted  and  unjustified  provision 
of  the  tax  law.* 


Mr.  President,  knowing  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard's caring  attitude,  and  knowing  also 
of  the  worthy  pursuits  of  the  Boys 
Town  Institute  for  Communications 
Disorders.  I  have  no  doubt  that  great 
things  will  come  of  this  visit. 

And  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  In  thanking  Mrs. 
Frances  Humphrey  Howard  for  taking 
an  interest  in  both  Boys  Town  and  the 
problems  of  hearing-impaired  chil- 
dren. Through  many  years  of  dedicat- 
ed service,  she  truly  has  "given  of  her- 
self" many  times  over.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 24  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence.   The    recognition    of    this   date 


TAX  CREDIT  LEASES 

•  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  which  would 
repeal  that  provision  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  which 
allows  smd  permits  the  sale  of  tax 
credits  from  one  company  to  another 
through  paper  transactions  designated 
as  "leases."  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  several  occasions  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  have 
also  written  Senator  Bob  Dole.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, urging  that  his  committee  take 
up  this  matter  on  an  urgent  and  expe- 
dited basis  and  reiTort  out  legislation 
which  would  repeal  or  amend  this  un- 
warranted and  unjustified  provision  of 
the  tax  law.  The  committee  has  not 
yet  taken  any  action  on  this  matter. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  Is  a  story  which  says  that  Gener- 
al Electric,  which  had  pretax  earnings 
of  $2.66  billion  In  1981  was  able  to  take 


MRS.  FRANCES  HUMPHREY 
HOWARD 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  a 
wise  man  once  said. 

You  give  but  little  when  you  give  of  your 
possessions.  It  is  when  you  give  of  yourself 
that  you  truly  give. 

I  am  sure  those  of  us  here  will  all 
agree  with  that  one  individual  who  ex- 
emplifies this  thought  Is  Mrs.  Frances 
Humphrey  Howard,  sister  of  our  late 
colleague  and  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 

Long  Involved  with  a  variety  of 
worthwhile  organizations.  Mrs. 
Howard  recently  took  the  time  to  visit 
my  hometown  of  Omaha,  Nebr..  and 
tour  the  Boys  Town  Institute  for  Com- 
munications Disorders  In  Children. 

Her  2-day  visit  stemmed  from  her 
position  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Hearing  Educational  Aid  and  Re- 
search Foundation.  Inc..  of  Washing- 
ton. With  other  board  members,  Mrs. 
Howard  met  with  Boys  Town  execu- 
tive director  Father  Robert  Hupp  and 
discussed  medical  and  educational 
problems  of  hearing  impaired  chil- 
dren. 

She  was  seeking  possible  cooperative 
projects  in  which  Boys  Town  and  the 
foundation  could  be  involved. 


ON  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  BY 
THE  SOVIET  AUTHORITIES 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  Im- 
prisonment of  the  noted  Soviet  dissi- 
dent Anatoly  Shcharansky.  For  half  a 
decade  now,  this  dedicated  human 
rights  activist  has  been  held  hostage 
by  his  own  government  despite  the  ap- 
peals of  the  world  community  for  his 
freedom. 

On  March  15.  1977,  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky was  arrested  on  the  fabricated 
charges  of  treason,  after  having  been 
accused  of  being  an  agent  of  the  CIA. 
After  being  held  for  over  a  year  In  pre- 
trial isolation,  Shcharansky  was  sen- 
tenced on  July  14,  1978  to  3  years  in 
prison  and  10  years  in  strict  regimen 
camp. 

The  real  motive  behind  the  Soviet 
Government's  Imprisonment  of  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  attempted  to  make  the  authorities 
live  up  to  the  pledges  they  made  when 
the  Helsinki  final  act  was  signed  In 
1975.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki monitoring  group,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  his  attempts  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  made  him  a  prime  target  for 
harassment  and  arrest  by  the  KGB. 

As  co-chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  which  monitors  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  accords,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  extremely  concerned 
with  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  situation, 
and  have  written  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  Chairman  Brezhnev  on  his 
behalf.  Further,  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
case  has  been  raised  officially  and  at 
the  diplomatic  level  several  times  at 
the  Madrid  review  conference  on  the 
Helsinki  agreements. 

CRUEL  AND  INHUMAN  PUNISHMENT 

The  flagrant  travesty  of  justice  that 
led  to  Shcharansky's  sentencing  was 
compounded  by  the  outrageous  treat- 
ment he  was  subjected  to  at  Chistopol 
prison  and  later  at  a  labor  camp  near 
Perm.  Solitary  confinement,  a  starva- 
tion-level diet,  and  lack  of  medical  at- 
tention have  left  him  In  a  very  serious 
state  of  ill  health,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
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those  who  have  managed  to  visit  him 
in  his  captivity. 

Recently.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  sent 
back  to  Chistopol  prison  for  the  al- 
leged crime  of  "considering  himself 
not  guilty"  of  the  false  charges  that 
resulted  in  his  internment  in  1977. 
After  his  harsh  and  degrading  experi- 
ences in  the  labor  camp.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  now  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to  even  more  brutal  conditions 
while  he  is  held  in  prison. 

Now.  5  years  after  his  arrest,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  remains  a  political  pris- 
oner of  the  Soviet  system.  Yet,  this 
courageous  man  still  endures,  and 
dreams  of  one  day  being  reunited  in 
Israel  with  his  wife.  Avital.  It  is  my 
hope  that  one  day  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky will  be  able  to  realize  his 
dream— until  that  day  let  him  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  all.  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
failure  to  honor  its  human  rights  obli- 
gations.* 


NASHVILLE  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 
WINS  CONSERVATION  AWARD 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  honor  today  a  leader— a  modem 
pioneer— in  the  field  of  energy  conser- 
vation and  management,  the  Nashville 
Electric  Service  (NES).  NES  has  been 
awarded  first  place  in  the  utility 
energy  conservation  program  competi- 
tion conducted  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Envirorunental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Industry  Council. 
The  annual  award  was  given  to  the 
utility  that  demonstrated  outstanding 
technological  achievement  and  leader- 
ship in  the  use  of  energy  conservation 
programs.  NES  expanded  existing 
technology  for  the  industry  while 
saving  the  ratepayers  of  Nashville  sig- 
nificant amounts  in  their  electric  bills. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  Nashville 
Electric  Service  for  its  great  achieve- 
ment. I  also  want  to  commend  NES 
general  manager  Paul  Hembree  and 
his  special  assistant  Thomas  Green  for 
their  foresight  and  leadership  in  initi- 
ating NES's  energy  conservation  proj- 
ect. 

The  project  which  NES  has  pio- 
neered has  been  adopted  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant recognition  of  success  in  its 
own  right,  but  the  recognition  by  the 
CEQ  and  the  Environmental  Indus- 
tries Council  places  NES's  accomplish- 
ments on  still  a  higher  level.  The  na- 
tional environmental  industry  awards 
have  been  called  "the  most  prestigious 
in  the  environmental  field,"  by  United 
Press  International. 

The  Nashville  Electric  Services 
energy  conservation  program  faced 
the  problem  of  delivering  a  compre- 
hensive community  energy  conserva- 
tion program  to  a  residential  user 
group  of  over  600.000  people,  of  which 
an  estimated  15  percent  were  in  severe 
economic  need  of  energy  assistance. 


In  1977.  before  the  Federal  Residen- 
tial Conservation  Service  (RCS)  pro- 
gram was  established  to  spread  utility 
involvement  in  conununity  energy  con- 
servation to  a  national  scale.  Nashville 
Electric  Service  designed  a  program  to 
provide  low-income  homeowners,  the 
elderly,  and  other  community  resi- 
dents with  the  benefits  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  and  financing. 

The  project  has  important  techno- 
logical significance  as  well.  Many  cus- 
tomers could  afford  the  necessary  in- 
vestments because  NES  offered  low-in- 
terest loans.  New  people  were  em- 
ployed, adding  to  Nashville's  trained 
labor  force.  A  model  solar  program  /or 
both  active  and  passive  solar  energy 
applications  particularly  adaptable  to 
the  Nashville  climate  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  TVA. 

Again  finally.  NES  initiated  a  unique 
outreach  and  marketing  program  for 
home  energy  conservation  measures. 

And.  I  commend  Paul,  Tom,  and 
NES  for  their  good  work.* 


NATIONAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 
IN  HONOR  OF  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
in  honor  of  Israel,  held  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  on  February  10.  Among 
those  who  were  on  hand  for  this  sig- 
nificant occasion  were:  Dr.  Ben  Arm- 
strong; the  Honorable  Robin  Beard. 
U.S.  Representative;  Mr.  John  Beck- 
ett; Rabbi  David  Ben-Ami;  the  Honor- 
able Morton  Blackwell;  Adviser  to  the 
President;  Dr.  Bill  Bright;  the  Honora- 
ble John  Conlan.  former  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative; Rabbi  Yachiel  Eckstein;  the 
Reverend  Mike  Evans;  Mr.  John 
Oilman;  the  Reverend  John  Giminez; 
Mrs.  Fob  James;  Ms.  Dorothy  B. 
James;  Dr.  G.  L.  Johnson;  Mr.  Ed 
McAteer;  Mr.  Ivan  Novick;  Dr.  Derek 
Prince;  Mr.  James  Robinson;  Dr. 
Gideon  Shomron;  the  Honorable 
Mark  Siljander.  U.S.  Representative: 
the  Honorable  Albert  Lee  Smith,  U.S. 
Representative;  Dr.  Bailey  Smith;  Ms. 
Kim  Wickes;  Mr.  Bernard  White. 

Mr.  Harry  Hurwitz.  Minister  of  In- 
formation for  the  Israeli  Embassy,  de- 
livered the  principal  address.  It  was  a 
message  of  remarkable  candor,  insight, 
and  power. 

But  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  entire  event  was  the  "Proclama- 
tion Of  Blessing."  which  was  signed  by 
most  of  those  who  were  in  attendance. 
The  proclamation  sums  up  succinctly 
the  view  of  many  American  Christians 
whose  support  for  the  SUte  of  Israel 
arises  not  only  from  practical  and  po- 
litical considerations,  but  also  from  a 
far  more  fundamental  spiritual  basis.  I 
commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  proclamation. 

Proclamation  or  Blessing 

As  Bible-believing  Americans,  we  believe 
there  exists  an  iron-clad  bond  between  the 


SUte  of  Israel  and  the  United  Slates.  We 
believe  that  bond  to  be  a  moral  Imperative. 

Representing  the  vast  majority  of  evan- 
gelicals In  the  United  States,  we  have  gath- 
ered together  at  this  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast to  reaffirm  our  support  and  prayers, 
that  this  bond  not  be  weakened  or  dimin- 
ished. 

We  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  our 
President: 

"That  a  secure,  strong  Israel  Is  in  Ameri- 
ca's self-interest.  Israel  Is  a  major  strategic 
asset  to  America.  Israel  Is  not  a  client,  but  a 
very  reliable  friend." 

"To  weaken  Israel  Is  to  destabilize  the 
Middle  East  and  risk  the  peace  of  trie  world, 
for  the  road  to  world  peace  runs  through 
the  Middle  East  " 

We  support  Israel's  right  to  their  land 
spiritually  and  legally.  History  records  that 
God  deals  with  nations  In  accord  with  how 
these  nations  deal  with  Israel.  We  rejoice 
that  here  In  America,  for  206  years,  we  have 
been  committed  to  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Jewish  people  have  found  refuge  here:  they 
have  found  a  people  who  love  them:  and  we 
can  take  pride  In  saying  that  Israel  Is  not  an 
exclusively  Jewish  Issue. 

Blble-bellevlng  evangelicals  consider  the 
support  of  Israel  a  biblical  mandate.  Re- 
gardless of  contrary  opinion,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve Israel  has  to  offer  sm  excuse  for  lis  ex- 
istence. Israel  lives  today  as  a  right!  A  right 
that  has  been  hallowed  by  the  Bible,  by  his- 
tory, by  sacrifice,  by  prayer,  and  by  the 
yearning  for  peace. 

■"I  will  restore  the  captivity  of  my  people. 
Israel.  ...  I  will  plant  them  In  their  land, 
and  they  will  not  again  be  rooted  out  from 
their  land,  which  I  have  given  them,  says 
the  Lord  your  God."  (Amos  9:14.  15) 

We  l>elleve  one  of  the  reasons  America  has 
been  blessed  over  the  years  Is  t>ecause  we 
have  stood  with  Israel.  This  promise  is 
taken  form  Genesis  12:3,  "I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee.'"  And  so,  for  biblical  reasons 
first  and  foremost,  we  support  the  State  of 
Israel.  For  humanitarian  reasons  we  sup- 
port the  Jewish  people.  For  historical  rea- 
sons, believing  that  Palestine  belongs  to  the 
Jewish  people,  we  support  the  State  of 
Israel.  For  legal  reasons,  dating  back  to 
1948.  and  even  further  to  the  establishment 
of  the  British  Mandate,  we  believe  the  land 
of  Palestine  belongs  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Israel  ^nd  the  United  States  are  not  sepa- 
rate and  distinct— we  are  one.  We  share 
common  Ideals  and  common  democracy. 
What  unites  us  across  the  ocean,  and  brings 
Jew  and  Christian  together.  Is  the  recogni- 
tion that  Israel  Is  a  nation  that  Is  a  manifes- 
tation of  what  America  was  and  is. 

America  has  a  strong  Interest  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  affirm  our  belief  that  the 
nation  of  Israel  Is  the  key  to  that  Interest 
l>ecause  of  our  common  bonds,  our  common 
values,  our  common  belief  in  social  justice, 
and  the  godly  principles  on  which  our  two 
countries  were  founded. 

In  affirmation  of  these  beliefs,  we  hereby 
set  our  hands  this  10th  day  of  February. 
1982. 
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ANALYSIS  CONCERNING  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
when  S.  1080.  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  comes  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  am 
sure  that  the  concept  of  legislative 
veto  will  l)e  debated  at  length.  The 
amicus  curiae  brief  filed  by  the  Ameri: 


can  Bar  Association  in  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  against 
Chadha.  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  provides  a  superb  analysis  of 
the  applicable  constitutional  and 
policy  issues  implicated  by  the  legisla- 
tive veto  concept.  The  ABA  forcefully 
argues  that  legislative  veto  in  uncon- 
stitutional, and  unsound  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  I  commend  this  brief  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  brief  follows: 
(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October    Term,    1981.    Nos.    80-1832.    80- 
2170.80-2171) 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Appellant,  v.  Jagdish  Rai  Chadha,  et  oL, 
Appellees 
Unites  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Petitioner,  v.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  el  oL,  Respondents 
United  States  Senate.  Petitioner,  v.  Immi- 
gration AND  Naturalization  Service,  et 
aL,  Respondents 
(On  appeal  from  and  writs  of  certiorari  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit) 

BRIEF  OF  AMERICAN  RAR  ASSOCIATION  AS 
AMICUS  CITRIAE 

The  American  Bar  Association  respectful- 
ly submits  this  brief  as  amicus  curiae  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  nullification  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Executive  In  execution  of  a  statute  is 
unconstitutional. 

Interest  of  amicus  curiae 

The  interest  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion (the  "ABA"  or  the  "Association"")  is  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  Motion  for  Leave  to 
File  this  brief. 

INTRODUCTION 

Petitioners  have  sought  to  portray  this 
case  as  Involving  a  unique  and  disincentive 
statutory  provision  which,  while  falling 
within  a  general  class  called  "'legislative 
veto,""  can  only  be  assessed  individually  In 
light  of  its  own  peculiar  history  and  pur- 
pose. Such  an  approach,  which  would 
eschew  any  generally  applicable  basis  of  de- 
cision. Ignores  the  compelling  need  for  guid- 
ance by  this  Court.  It  would  effectively  con- 
demn the  administrative  process  to  contin- 
ued impairment  by  the  legislative  veto  into 
the  indefinite  future. 

Hundreds  of  legislative  veto  provisions 
have  been  enacted,  most  within  the  last 
decade.  These  Include  one-house  vetoes.' 
two-house  vetoes.'  so-called  one-and-one- 
half-house  vetoes.'  what  might  be  called  re- 
verse vetoes  (I.e..  requirements  for  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  approval  before  agency 
action  becomes  effective).'*  two-house  vetoes 
by  two-thirds  vote.'  even  vetoes  that  alter- 
nate from  one  house  to  the  other'  or 
change  from  one-house  to  two-house^  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  Issue  Involved. 

As  to  triggering  mechanisms.  Congress 
has  enacted  veto  provisions  activated  auto- 
matically whenever  the  Executive  takes  cer- 
tain action.*  veto  provisions  triggered  only 
by  disagreement  regarding  the  action  be- 
tween the  President  and  an  independent 
agency.*  or  between  the  President  and  one 
of  his  subordinates.  1°  veto  provisions  acti- 
vated by  congressional  committee  dis<ip- 
proval.  ■ '  and  even  negative  veto  provisions 
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(requirement  of  resolution  of  approval)  trig- 
gered by  congressional  committee  disap- 
proval." 

As  to  subject  matter,  some  legislative  veto 
provisions  affect  the  very  content  of  legisla- 
tion, by  permitting  the  President  to  amend 
it  (absent  legislative  veto)."  by  eliminating 
entirely  the  powers  that  It  confers.'*  by 
eliminating  the  powers  that  It  confers  on  a 
selective"  or  sectlon-by-sectlon  basis."  or 
even  by  altering  (as  opposed  to  merely 
eliminating)  statutory  provisions."  Those 
more  numerous  legislative  veto  provisions 
that  seek  to  affect  executive  application  of 
the  law  rather  than  the  law  lUelf  may  apply 
to  the  exercise  of  delegated  authority  that 
Is  merely  permissive.'*  or  delegated  author- 
ity that  Is  mandatory.'*  or  authority  that  is 
not  delegated  at  all  but  is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent "s  Inherent  Article  II  powers  (although 
controllable  to  some  degree  by  Congress)." 

As  to  those  whose  actions  are  subject  to 
legislative  vetoes,  they  range  from  the 
President,  to  the  President"s  subordinates, 
to  the  heads  of  Independent  agencies,  to 
federally  chartered  corporations,  and  even 
to  this  Court  Itself  (see  page  20  infra). 

In  urging  the  Court  to  regard  this  case  as 
presenting  an  individualized  determination, 
petitioners  are  In  effect  suggesting  that  this 
proliferating  collection  of  legislative  veto 
provisions  be  inspected  and  classified  one  by 
one.  even  though  only  one  (Section  244(c)) 
has  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  this  Court  in 
the  49  years  since  enactment  of  the  first 
such  provision.  The  volume  of  enacted  legis- 
lative veto  provisions  and  the  Increasing  ex- 
ercise of  them  are  a  sufficient  circumstance 
for  urging  the  Courts  resolution  of  the  un- 
derlying issues  in  this  case.  It  is  the  ABA"s 
position  that  the  constitutional  infirmities 
of  Section  244(c)  are  neither  created  by.  nor 
can  be  validated  by.  Its  own  peculiar  history 
and  purpose,  but  rather  arise  from  the  ge- 
neric invalidity  of  the  legislative  veto  device. 
A  decision  which  recognizes  this  invalidity 
can  prevent  continued  harm  to  our  constitu- 
tional system  in  general  and  our  system  of 
administrative  law  In  particular.  By  correct- 
ing Congress's  misapprehensions."  the 
Court  can  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
Executive  to  make,  statute  by  statute,  the 
govemmentally  disruptive  choice  of  either 
observing  the  veto  or  appearing  to  disregard 
the  law. 

Summary  ofartrument 

As  shown  in  the  Introduction,  there  is 
compelling  need  for  guidance  by  the  Court 
in  this  field.  Congress  has  enacted  literally 
hundreds  of  legislative  veto  provisions  with- 
out authoritative  determination  of  their  va- 
lidity. A  decision  that  appropriately  sets 
forth  a  clear,  generally  applicable  principle 
to  determine  the  validity  of  this  form  of 
congressional  action  can  eliminate  this 
harmful  uncertainty. 

As  shown  In  Point  I.  the  legislative  veto 
violates  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers.  That  doctrine  not  only  protects,  but 
pre-eminently  protects,  the  Executive  obli- 
gation to  "take  care  that  the  Laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."'  In  principle,  unilateral  con- 
gressional control  of  implementation  of  a 
statute  represents  an  Impairment  of  that 
function.  In  practice,  the  effect  of  the 
veto— as  exemplified  by  its  application  to 
administrative  rulemaking— has  significant- 
ly disrupted  the  Executives  performance  of 
its  function. 

As  shown  In  Point  II.  the  legislative  veto 
represents  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  signature. 


Whether  viewed  as  Involving  the  invalida- 
tion of  executive  action  or  the  acceptance  of 
executive  "recommendations",  the  legisla- 
tive veto  produces  congressional  action  that 
is  legislative  In  character  and  effect.  It 
therefore  requires  observance  of  the  consti- 
tutionally prescribed  procedures  for  legisla- 
tion. 

As  shown  in  Point  III.  the  legislative  veto 
Is  Invalid  whether  or  not.  In  the  particular 
case.  It  deprives  the  President  of  pwwers  he 
would  otherwise  possess,  and  regardless  of 
whether  he  acquiesces  in,  or  even  urges,  its 
creatl()n.  The  constitutionally  required  pro- 
cedures for  legislation  were  Intended  not 
only  to  protect  the  Executive  from  the  Con- 
gress, but  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
two  branches  combined. 

As  shown  in  Point  IV.  there  Is  no  unique 
or  Irreplaceable  legitimate  function  served 
by  the  legislative  veto.  It  Is  not  a  necessary, 
or  even  an  effective,  means  of  assuring  ap- 
propriate congressional  control. 

ARGUMENT  I 

77ic  legislative  veto  violates  the  coTistitu- 
tional  principle  of  separation  of  powers 

Both  petitioners  In  this  case  attempt  to 
portray  the  central  Issue,  on  the  merits,  as 
one  of  separation  of  powers  rather  than  the 
observance  of  constitutionally  mandated 
legislative  procedures.  The  House  brief  de- 
votes less  than  three  pages  to  the  latter 
issue  (House  Br.  39-41),  and  the  Senate 
brief  explicitly  states  the  view  that  "the 
fundamental  Issue  in  this  case.  If  the  merits 
should  l>e  reached,  is  the  separation  of 
powers  and  not  Issues  ^  legislative  formali- 
ties." (Senate  Br.  32.)  As  discussed  in  Point 
II  below,  the  ABA  does  not  agree  with  this 
analysis,  but  even  if  it  were  correct,  the  leg- 
islative veto  Is  Invalid  on  separatlon-of- 
powers  grounds  alone. 

As  this  Court  explained  in  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson.  103  U.S.  168.  191  (1881): 

•  •  •  "It  is  •  •  •  essential  to  the  successful 
working  of  this  system  that  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  power  in  any  one  of  these 
branches  shall  not  be  permitted  to  encroach 
upon  the  powers  confided  to  the  others,  but 
that  each  shall  by  the  law  of  its  creation  be 
limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appro- 
priate to  Its  own  department  and  no  other."" 

This  constitutional  principle  Is  of  special 
importance  in  Its  application  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch." 

"The  legislative  department  derives  a  su- 
periority In  our  governments  from  other  cir- 
cumstances. Its  constitutional  powers  being 
at  once  more  extensive  and  less  susceptible 
of  precise  limits.  It  can  with  the  greater  fa- 
cility, mask  under  complicated  and  indirect 
measures,  the  encroachments  which  It 
makes  on  the  co-ordinate  departments."  The 
Federalist.  No.  48.  at  334  (J.  Cooke  ed.  1961) 
(J.  Madison). 
A.   Governmental   Functions   Delegated   to 

the  Executive  Are  Protected  by  the  Doc- 
trine of  Separation  of  Powers 

The  House  brief  (House  Br.  25-26)  asserts 
that  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  is 
violated  by  Congress  only  if  Congress  Inter- 
feres with  some  executive  function  other 
than  the  obligation  to  take  care  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed  "  (Art.  II.  {  3). 

3  his  In  fact  reverses  the  main  thrust  of  the 
octrlne.  The  execution  of  law.s  enacted  by 
Congress  Is  the  very  core  of  the  Executive's 
responsibility,  as  the  title  "Executive  "  alone 
should  suggest.  And  It  Is  precisely  when  the 
President  Is  executing  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress that  the  need  for  clear  separation  of 
powers  is  most   pronounced.   The   passage 
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from  Montesquieu,  quoted  In  The  Federalist 
to  provide  a  "demonstration  of  the  mean- 
ing" of  separation  of  powers,  reads: 

"When  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  united  in  the  same  person  or 
body  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  liberty,  because 
apprehensions  may  arise  lest  the  same  mon- 
arch or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical  laws, 
to  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner." 
The  Federalist,  No.  47.  at  326  (J.  Cooke  ed. 
liMl)  (J.  Madison,  quoting  Montesquieu. 
The  Spirit  of  Laws)  (emphasis  In  original). 

The  House  and  Senate  briefs  attempt  to 
avoid  the  force  of  this  principle  by  seeking 
to  equate  It  with  "the  discredited  notion 
that  the  separation  doctrine  means  total 
separation  of  each  of  the  three  great  func- 
tions of  government"  (House  Br.  22;  see 
Senate  Br.  34).  It  is  not  the  same.  The  issue 
Is  not  whether,  as  the  House  brief  puts  it 
(House  Br.  24).  Congress  may  "blend  and 
mix"  the  functions  of  government.  It  as- 
suredly may— by  delegating  to  the  Execu- 
tive, for  example,  functions  of  a  characteris- 
tically legislative  or  Judicial  nature.  Rather, 
the  issue  Is  whether,  once  functions  of 
whatever  nature  have  been  delegated.  Con- 
gress may  continue  to  exercise  and  control 
them  unilaterally  as  though  they  were  still 
within  Its  own  domain.  A  principle  of 
"blending  and  mixing"  in  this  sense  would 
amount  to  a  nullification  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers." 

Congress  may  constitutionally  confer 
upon  the  Executive  a  wide  range  of  govern- 
mental functions,  but,  once  conferred,  they 
are  insulated  from  direct  congressional  con- 
trol except  through  the  process  of  legisla- 
tion. 

B.  The  Legislative  Veto  Disrupts  Executive 
Functions 

Not  all  congressional  Impingement  upon 
executive  action  violates  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  The  test,  as  expressed  by 
this  Court,  Is  whether  the  congressional 
action  "prevents  the  Executive  Branch  from 
accomplishing  its  constitutionally  assigned 
functions."  Nixon  v.  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  433  U.S.  425.  433  (1977). 

The  result  of  that  test  applied  to  a  legisla- 
tive veto  should  be  clear,  since  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  legislative  veto  is  to  trans- 
fer back  to  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress 
dispositive  control  of  implementation  of  a 
sUtute.  Nonetheless,  the  ABA  wishes  to  call 
the  Court's  attention  to  the  concrete,  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  the  legislative  veto,  par- 
ticularly In  the  critical  context  of  agency 
rulemaking. 

Experience  with  the  actual  operation  of 
the  legislative  veto  had  shown  that  it  pro- 
duces an  ad  fioc.  after-the-fact,  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  formulation  of  general 
policy."  The  veto  of  a  rule  belonging  to  an 
intergrated  regulatory  scheme  leaves  only  a 
void  which  can  distort  or  even  destroy  a 
comprehensive  program."  It  permits  Con- 
gress to  avoid  the  difficult  task  of  devising 
an  alternative  rule,  while  providing  little 
guidance  to  an  agency  seeking  to  fulfill  its 
statutory  mandate." 

The  legislative  veto  inevitably  Increases 
delay  and  uncertainty  in  the  administrative 
process."'  Such  delay  infects  rulemaking 
prior  to  the  submission  of  rules  to  Congress. 
as  agency  staffs  engage  In  protracted, 
tripartite  negotiations  with  committee 
staffs  of  both  houses,  or  as  agencies  await  a 
politically  propitious  moment  for  the  sub- 
mission of  rules.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  a  rule  veto,  agencies  may  choose  to 
formulate  their  policy  through  case-by-case 
adjudication  rather  than  notice-and-com- 
ment    rulemaking,    with    consequently    re- 


duced guidance  to  the  regulated.  Disapprov- 
al of  a  rule  halts  the  process  of  governing 
when  an  agency  and  either  house  differ  irre- 
concilably over  statutory  interpretation  or 
administrative  policy.  Even  agency  rules 
that  are  not  disapproved  bear  the  hidden 
cost  of  postponed  implementation  during 
the  review  period.  With  delay  comes  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  form  and  effective  date  of 
regulations,  a  burden  borne  by  all  who  must 
plan  and  act  on  the  basis  of  govenunental 
decisions. 

The  legislative  veto  tends  to  undermine 
notice-and-comment  rulemaking  subject  to 
the  safeguards  of  the  APA.  replacing  it  with 
informal  negotiations  between  the  agencies 
and  the  staffs  of  congressional  commit- 
tees.** These  negotiations  can  take  on  a  life 
of  their  own,  leading  to  the  effective,  it  not 
readily  recognized,  amendment  of  statutes. 
While  apparent  power  lies  in  agencies  going 
through  the  process  of  public  rulemaking, 
actual  power  is  wielded  by  committee  staffs 
operating  beyond  the  public  eye. 

Even  if  a  congressional  committee  were 
disposed  to  review  all  the  agency  rules  com- 
mitted to  its  charge  by  a  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision, and  even  if  staff  attention  were 
deemed  an  adequate  subsltute  for  personal 
consideration  by  elected  representatives,  a 
staff  large  enough  to  conduct  the  task  is  not 
likely  to  be  available.**  In  fact,  however, 
congressional  intervention  through  the 
threat  or  exercise  of  a  legislative  veto  has 
been  sporadic  and  unpredictable,  often  re- 
sponding to  the  political  strength  of  the  in- 
terests affected  by  the  proposed  rule.*° 
There  is  no  standfxd  for  exercise  of  a  legis- 
lative veto  and  no  discipline  to  assure  con- 
sistency of  treatment  from  one  session  of 
Congress  to  the  next. 

The  Judicial  review  stage  of  the  rulemak- 
ing process  is  also  Impaired.  When  Congress 
disapproves  a  rule  on  the  ground  that  the 
rule  is  not  in  accord  with  the  authorizing 
sUtute's  intent,  it  is  effect  preempts  the  Ju- 
dicial review  function.  Moreover,  when  a 
court  reviews  under  Section  70«  of  the  APA 
a  rule  that  has  passed  challenge  In  the  Con- 
gress, the  court  will  be  reluctant  to  apply 
normal  standards— perhaps  appropriately  so 
if  petitioners'  theory  that  the  failure  to  veto 
constitutes  congressional  "acceptance"  of  a 
•  recommendation  "  is  to  be  credited. 

Some  examples  of  the  legislative  veto  in 
operation  make  these  adverse  effects  clear: 

1.  In  Nixon  v.  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services.  433  U.S.  425  (1977).  thte  Court  had 
before  it  the  Presidential  Recordings  and 
Materials  Preservation  Act.  Title  I.  88  SUt. 
1695,  44  U.S.C.  I  2107  note  (1974).  The  act 
required  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices to  submit  to  Congress  proposed  regula- 
tions governing  public  access  under  the  act 
and  provided  that  they  would  be  Ineffective 
if  disapproved  by  either  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  Administrator's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  that  he 
submit  the  proposed  regulations  within  90 
days  of  the  enactment  of  the  act.  no  regula- 
tions were  yet  in  effect  two  and  one-half 
years  later  when  this  Court  rendered  its 
opinion.  The  Court  described  the  genesis  of 
this  deadlock  as  follows: 

.  .  .  "The  Initial  set  (of  regulations]  pro- 
posed by  the  Administrator  was  disapproved 
pursuant  to  f  104(bKl)  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Senate  also  disapproved  seven 
provisions  of  a  proposed  second  set.  al- 
though that  set  had  been  withdrawn.  .  .  . 
The  House  disapproved  six  provisions  of  a 
third  set.  .  .  .  The  Administrator  is  of  the 
view  that  regulations  cannot  become  effec- 
tive except  as  a  package  and  consequently  Is 


preparing  a  fourth  set  for  submission  to 
Congress."  433  U.S.  at  437  (dUtions  omit- 
ted). 

2.  Another  example  of  the  actual  workings 
of  the  legislative  veto  Is  provided  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971."  as 
amended  by  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974." 

By  the  time  of  this  Court's  decision  in 
Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1  (1976).  holding 
that  the  appointment  of  four  members  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  by  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  1974  amendments  vio- 
lated the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers." 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  had  al- 
ready produced  rules  to  implement  the  1974 
amendments.  One  of  these  had  provided  for 
initial  filing  of  reports  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  with  the  Commission,  with 
copies  Co  be  forwarded  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  The  House  had  vetoed  that  pro- 
posed rule  on  the  ground  that  It  conflicted 
with  the  provision  of  Section  438(d)  of  the 
act  that  reports  were  to  be  ""received  by" 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  "as  custodian  for  the  commis- 
sion." " 

The  Conunisslon  has  also  proposed  a  rule 
to  the  effect  that  contributions  received  by 
an  Incumbent  federal  officeholder  to  defray 
the  costs  of  office  were  subject  to  the  statu- 
tory limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 40  Fed.  Reg.  32951  (1975).  A 
Senate  committee  had  criticized  this,  where- 
upon the  Commission  had  submitted  a  re- 
vised proposal."  This  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Senate."  its  committee  having  conclud- 
ed that  the  Commission  "may  have  exceed- 
ed" its  statutory  authority." 

When  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
was  reconstituted  after  this  Court's  decision 
in  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  It  proposed  new  regula- 
tions and  held  a  series  of  Informational 
meetings  in  various  regions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  formal  hearings.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  the  legislative  veto  provisions,  no 
regulations  had  become  effective  by  the 
time  of  the  1976  election: 

"Despite  the  FEC's  careful  preparation,  or 
perhaps  because  of  it,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions were  again  negated  by  Congress.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  open  vote  on  a 
veto  resolution  in  one  of  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress, but  a  legislative  version  of  the  pocket 
veto."  When  the  Ninety-Fourth  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die  on  October  I,  1976,  The 
FEC's  rules  had  lain  before  it  for  only 
twenty-eight  of  the  required  thirty  legisla- 
tive days.  Congress  had  rejected  requests  by 
the  Commission  that  It  remain  In  session  for 
two  more  days  so  that  the  rules  could  take 
effect  before  the  1976  elections;  thus  the 
rules  were  left  in  limbo.  "  Bruff  Si  Oellhom, 
Congressional  Control  of  Administrative 
Regulation:  A  Study  of  Legislative  Vetoes, 
90  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1369.  1408  (1977)  (footnotes 
omitted). 

3.  The  history  of  energy-related  legisla- 
tion provides  further  examples  of  the  paral- 
ysis of  executive  action  which  is  effected  by 
the  legislative  veto.  For  Instance,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
Pub.  L.  No.  93-159,  87  SUt.  627  (1973).  gave 
the  Executive  Branch  power  to  exempt  cer- 
tain petroleum  products  from  allocation  and 
price  controls,  subject  to  a  legislative  veto. 
For  nearly  two  years,  repeated  attempts  by 
the  Executive  to  exercise  this  delegated  au- 
thority were  frustrated  by  the  threat  and 
exercise  of  this  veto  power.  See  Bruff  St 
Oellhom,  Congressional  Control  of  Admin- 
istrative Regulation:  A  Study  of  Legislative 
Vetoes.    90    Harv.    L.    Rev.    1369.    1390-92 
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(1977).  Finally.  Congress  resolved  the  Issue 
by  legislation.  Id.  at  1392. 

In  sum.  experience  with  operation  of  the 
legislative  veto,  as  it  has  proliferated  in  the 
field  of  administrative  rulemaking  during 
the  last  decade,  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  it  prevents  the  Executive  Branch  from 
performing  its  constitutionally  assigned 
functions.  A  fortiori,  the  legislative  veto  can 
be  expected  to  have  a  disruptive  effect  when 
applied  to  administrative  adjudicatory  ac- 
tions, as  In  this  case  now  before  the  Court. 

II 
The  legislative  veto  is  on  invalid  attempt  to 

avoid  the  legislative  procedures  mandated 

by  the  Constitution 

Even  though  the  legislative  veto  Is  invalid 
on  separatlon-of-powers  grounds  alone,  that 
doctrine  is  not— contrary  to  petitioners'  as- 
sertions—the sole  Issue  in  this  case.  That 
issue  arises  only  as  a  result  of  Congress's 
failure  to  observe  what  petioners  refer  lo 
(and  dismiss)  as  "legislative  formalities."  No 
one  contends  that  Congress'  enactment  of  a 
law  rescinding  an  agency  rule  or  even  revok- 
ing an  agency  order  would  t>e  unconstitu- 
tional insofar  as  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  is  concerned  (although  issues 
might  be  presented  under  the  ex  post  facto 
or  bill  of  attainder  clauses).  Congress  has 
acknowledged  power  to  make  or  change  the 
programs  and  policies  to  be  implemented  by 
the  Executive,  and  the  only  issue  is  how  it 
may  do  so.  the  other  constitutional  points 
raised  by  respondents  below  (evasion  of  the 
presidential  veto  and  of  the  requirement  of 
bicamerallty)  also  turn  upon  the  observance 
of  "legislative  formalities. "  Ultimately,  the 
central  Issue  with  respect  to  the  legislative 
veto  is  when  Congress  must  follow  the  pro- 
cedures for  legislation  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

During  the  145  years  of  our  national  his- 
tory before  enactment  of  the  first  legislative 
veto  provision  (and  perhaps  the  more  than 
175  years  before  the  first  exercise  of  a  legis- 
lative veto)  it  was  quite  clear  when  "legisla- 
tive formalities"  had  to  be  observed.  As  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stated  In  1897, 
all  of  them— not  only  the  requirement  of 
presidential  participation,  but  also  the  re- 
quirement of  concurrent  action  by  the  two 
houses— must  turn  "not  upon  [the]  mere 
form  (of  the  resolutions],  but  upon  the  fact 
whether  they  contain  matter  which  is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  legislative  in  its  char- 
acter and  effect"  S.  Rep.  No.  1335.  54th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  8  (1897)  (emphasis  added). 

A.  The  Invalidation  of  Executive  Action  Is 
Legislative  in  Character  and  Effect 

The  invalidation  by  Congress  of  executive 
action— whether  In  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion or  Issuance  of  binding  regulations— is 
action  by  Congress  that  Is  "legislative  In  Its 
character  and  effect ".  The  major  proportion 
of  federal  legislation  consists  of  authoriza- 
tion for  executive  action;  and  elimination  or 
repeal  of  that  authorization  is  a  legislative 
act  as  well.  The  legislative  veto  consists  of 
an  announcement  in  a  statute  authorizing 
executive  action  that  Congress  reserves  the 
right  to  eliminate  that  authorization  by  a 
means  other  than  plenary  legislation.  The 
announcement  might  appear  plausible  In 
that  Congress  does  not  have  to  confer  the 
authorization  in  the  first  place— so  It  would 
seem  Congress  may  confer  it  with  such  limi- 
tations as  It  desires.  In  law.  however,  the 
greater  does  not  always  Include  the  lesser. 
The  power  to  withhold  does  not  import  un- 
restricted power  to  condition  the  grant. 
Congress  may.  for  example,  refuse  entirely 
to   fund   a   particular   program,    but    If   it 


chooses  to  do  so  it  may  not  limit  the  benefi- 
ciaries to  whites,  or  to  Republicans,  or  in 
any  other  fashion  that  would  violate  consti- 
tutional prescriptions."  So  also  here.  To 
affirm  that  Congress  in  a  case  such  as  this 
may  withhold  the  immigration  parole  power 
from  the  Executive  is  not  to  establish  that 
it  may  grant  that  power  with  the  limitation 
that  it  be  controlled  or  withdrawn  in  an  un- 
constitutional fashion. 

In  its  particular  application  to  rulemak- 
ing, the  legislative  veto  is  sometimes  defend- 
ed on  the  ground  that  the  congressional 
action  need  not  follow  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  legislation  because  it  makes 
no  change  in  the  law.  To  the  contrary,  it  Is 
asserted,  vetoing  a  rule  prevents  a  change  of 
law  from  occurring.  This  argument  does  not 
use  the  ambiguous  term  "law"  In  the  rele- 
vant sense.  Used  In  one  sense,  law  is  the 
body  of  governmental  prescriptions  binding 
upon  the  public,  including  agency  rules— so 
that  violation  of  a  valid  INS  regulation  is 
said  to  be  a  "violation  of  law".  Used  in  an- 
other sense,  law  connotes  only  those  pre- 
scriptions that  are  the  work  of  Congress, 
many  of  which  empower  or  restrict  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  government  but  do  not 
affect  citizens  directly— so  that  a  valid  INS 
regulation  Is  said  to  be  "authorized  by  law". 
It  is  possible  to  "change  the  law"  In  one  of 
these  senses  without  changing  It  In  the 
other,  but  only  a  change  In  the  legislature- 
made  sense  is  relevant  to  the  need  for  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  procedures. 
Thus,  when  an  agency  issues  a  new  regula- 
tion, the  law  is  not  changed  In  the  legisla- 
ture-made sense  even  though  there  Is  a 
change  In  the  law  that  binds  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Congress  repeals  a 
rulemaking  authorization,  the  law  is 
changed  In  the  legislature-made  sense  even 
though  the  law  binding  upon  the  public 
may  be  unaffected— as  would  be  the  case  If 
the  rulemaking  authorization  had  not  been 
used  by  the  authorized  agency. 

The  exercise  of  a  legislative  veto  makes 
the  same  sort  of  change  in  legislature-made 
law  as  repeal  of  a  rulemaking  authorization, 
because  forestalling  implementation  of  a 
valid  rule  is  equivalent  to  rescinding  the 
statutory  authorization  for  that  rule.  While 
in  the  enabling  statute  that  confers  authori- 
zation for  the  rule  Congress  can  give  notice 
(through  inclusion  of  a  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision) that  it  reserves  the  unilateral  right 
to  rescind,  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  veto 
Is  no  less  a  rescission,  no  less  a  "change  in 
the  law"  in  the  relevant  sense.  Congress'  ad- 
vance specification  that  it  intends  to  disre- 
gard constitutionally  required  procedures  in 
no  way  renders  that  disregard  more  pemissi- 
ble.  Cf  Smith  v.  Maryland,  442  U.S.  735.  741 
n.  5(1979). 

B.  The  Acceptance  of  Executive  Recommen- 
dations Is  Legislative  In  Character  and 
Effect 

Petitioners  advance  another  interpreta- 
tion of  the  legislative  veto  provisions  at 
issue  In  this  case.  According  to  the  House 
brief.  "[a]t  no  point  .  .  .  has  Congress  dele- 
gated to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  INS 
any  final  power  to  determine  which  illegal 
aliens  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  Congress  has  retained 
that  power  unto  itself".  (House  Br.  28)  The 
Senate  brief  argues  that  "Ctlhe  nature  of 
the  Attorney  General's  role"  is  "recom- 
mendatory".  and  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  Attorney  Oeneral's  "recommendation", 
"the  Congress  exercises  Its  own  judgment 
whether  permanent  residence  should  be 
granted. "  (Senate  Br.  29.  30) 


Such  a  characterization  is  not  consistent 
with  the  language  and  structure  of  Section 
244(a).  delegating  the  power  of  status  deter- 
mination to  the  Attorney  Oeneral."  Even  If 
It  were,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
would  alter  the  case.  It  amounts  to  an  ad- 
mission that  the  very  same  congressional 
"Judgment  whether  permanent  residence 
should  be  granted",  which  used  to  be  made 
through  the  normal  legislative  process  in 
the  consideration  of  private  bills,  is  now 
made  through  the  legislative  veto  process.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  how  that  action 
can  t>e  legislative  in  Its  character  and 
effect "  in  one  Instance  but  not  in  the  other. 
To  put  the  matter  another  way.  what— 
other  than  Congress's  own  flat  in  Section 
244(c)— permits  Congress  to  accept  the  At- 
torney General's  "recommendation" 
through  pure  inaction,  though  It  can  only 
accept  the  recommendations  of  Its  own  staff 
through  the  enactment  of  legislation?  Or 
may  it  extend  this  technique  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  lU  sUff  as  well?  The  Idea  is 
not  as  far-fetched  as  it  might  seem.  Since  its 
relatively  recent  birth  in  1932.  the  legisla- 
tive veto  has  been  progressively  extended 
from  action  (or  "recommendation"")  by  the 
President.*'  to  action  by  his  subordinates 
(e.g.,  the  legislation  at  Issue  in  the  present 
case,  involving  action  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral). to  action  by  Independent  agencies.*' 
to  action  by  this  Court  (the  legislative  veto 
of  Court-adopted  amendments  to  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Evidence  *'),  to  action  by  a  fed- 
erally chartered  corporation  that  Is  a  feder- 
al Instrumentality,"  to  action  by  a  federally 
chartered  corporation  that  is  not  a  federal 
instrumentality .  * ' 

In  short,  neither  of  petitioners"  suggested 
theories  suffices  to  explain  why  the  legisla- 
tive veto  Is  entitled  to  dispensation  from 
normal  legislative  procedures.  Viewed  as  a 
device  to  elicit  executive  "recommenda- 
tions" to  Congress,  It  runs  afoul  of  the  re- 
quirement for  the  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed procedures  when  those  recommen- 
dations are  accepted.  And  viewed  as  a  dele- 
gation subject  to  defeasance.  It  runs  afoul  of 
the  requirement  for  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  procedures  when  the  action  ef- 
fecting defeasance  Is  taken.  Nor  does  It  save 
the  veto  process  In  the  present  case  to  de- 
scribe it  as  "nothing  more  than  a  request 
for  legislative  mercy".  (House  Br.  40)  Legis- 
lative mercy,  like  legislative  Justice,  or  for 
that  matter  legislative  severity,  must  be 
meted  out  by  legislation. 
Ill 
The  legislative  veto  unconstitutionally  aug- 
ments the  combined  power  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches 
There  runs  through  the  House  and  Senate 
argxmients  in  this  case— as  there  runs 
through  most  arguments  seeking  to  Justify 
the  legislative  veto— the  notion  that,  after 
all,  the  Executive  is  not  really  harmed. 
"Section  244."  the  Senate  brief  asserts 
(Senate  Br.  28).  "augmenU.  and  In  no 
manner  infringes  upon,  executive  power." 
Before  1940,  after  all.  the  Executive  had  no 
role  (except  through  the  President's  partici- 
pation in  the  legislative  process)  in  the  can- 
celing of  deportations;  now.  it  has  "the  im- 
portant but  limited  role  of  suspending  de- 
portations and  reporting  to  the  Congress." 
(Senate  Br.  29)  Moreover,  since  the  cancel- 
lation only  occurs  when  the  Pl-esident  (who, 
through  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  proposes  it) 
and  l)oth  houses  (which,  through  failure  to 
veto,  approve  it)  agree,  it  is  in  effect  legisla- 
tion in  reverse.  Therefore  the  Executive  is 
not  harmed;  therefore  the  principle  of  sepa- 
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ration  of  powers  is  not  violated:  and  there- 
fore the  device  Is  constitutional. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  as  a  general 
matter  the  Executive  is  not  harmed  by  the 
legislative  veto.  Viewed  in  a  realistic  fash- 
ion, it  is  Impossible  to  say  that  the  device 
does  not  profoundly  affect  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  first  two  branches. 
With  respect  to  the  vast  majority  of  execu- 
tive authorizations  to  which  the  legislative 
veto  has  been  attached,  the  choice  is  not  be- 
tween no  executive  authorization  and  execu- 
tive authorization  with  a  legislative  veto. 
Congress  has.  to  be  sure,  the  power  to  with- 
hold the  authorization  unless  the  veto  is  at- 
tached to  it:  but  as  a  practical  matter  it  will 
not  often  do  so.  For  example,  the  realistic 
choice  is  not  whether  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  have  rulemaking 
functions  with  the  legislative  veto  attached 
or  no  rulemaking  functions  at  all:  it  Is 
whether  EPA  rulemaking,  which  is  sure  to 
exist,  will  or  will  not  be  encumbered  by  the 
veto.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the  Attorney 
General's  function  at  Issue  in  the  present 
case. 

But  even  If  the  Executive  were  not 
harmed,  the  legislative  veto  would  nonethe- 
less distort  our  system  of  government.  The 
"legislative  formalities"  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution,  which  in  Article  I,  Section  7 
give  the  President  a  role  in  the  legislative 
process,  do  serve  to  protect  the  Executive 
against  encroachment  upon  his  powers. 
More  Importantly,  however,  those  formali- 
ties were  designed  to  protect  the  people. 
The  damage  done  to  the  people  by  ignoring 
them  happens  to  be  greatest  when  the 
damage  done  to  the  Executive  is  least— that 
is.  when  it  Is  Indeed  true  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  received  the  delegated  author- 
ity subject  to  a  legislative  veto  he  would  not 
have  received  the  authority  at  all.  In  these 
situations.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
sometimes  have  combined  to  erect  a  struc- 
ture that  will  deprive  the  people  of  their 
democratic  right  to  have  their  representa- 
tives vote  on  major,  often  controversial, 
changes  from  the  status  quo— changes 
which  Congress  has  not  unconditionally  ap- 
proved, but  which  it  later  approves  by  inac- 
tion, in  declining  to  veto  the  Executives 
"proposal." 

Congress  may  "reserve  the  decision  to 
itself"  instead  of  committing  It  to  the  Exec- 
utive, but  If  Congress  considers  the  decision 
that  Important,  then  when  It  decides.  It 
must  do  so  with  observance  of  legislative 
formalities  that  Include  not  merely  Presi- 
dential participation  in  its  decision  (through 
Article  I.  Section  7)  but  also  affirmative 
action  by  both  houses.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  not  unaware  that  this  was  a  cum- 
bersome process,  in  which  the  forces  of  fac- 
tionalism, regionalism,  institutional  Jealousy 
and  personal  ambition  would  render  legisla 
tive  action  difficult.  But  they  regarded  It  as 
a  necessary  assurance  against  not  merely 
the  weakening  of  Executive  authority  but 
also  the  Impairment  of  minority  rights  and. 
quite  simply.  Ill-considered  legislation. 

"Another  advantage  8u;cruing  from  this  In- 
gredient [of  equal  State  represenUtionl  In 
the  constitution  of  the  senate,  is  the  addi- 
tional Impediment  it  must  prove  against  Im- 
proper acts  of  legislation.  No  law  or  resolu 
tlon  can  now  be  passed  without  the  concur- 
rence first  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
then  of  a  majority  of  the  states.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  complicated  check 
on  legislation  may  in  some  Instances  \x  In- 
jurious as  well  as  beneficial.  .  .  .  But  ...  as 
the  facility  and  excess  of  law-making  seem 
to  be  the  diseases  to  which  our  governments 


are  most  liable.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
part  of  the  constitution  may  be  more  con- 
venient In  practice  than  it  appears  to  many 
In  contemplation."  The  Federalist  No.  82.  at 
417  (J.  Cooke  ed.  1961)  ij.  Madison). 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  that 
this  cumbersome,  bicameral,  affirmative  leg- 
islative process  can  be  avoided,  or  converted 
Into  a  process  of  mute  legislation,  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  'reserving  Its  decision",  nor 
even  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  Branches. 

IV 

77ie  legislative  veto  is  not  a  needed  means  of 
congressional  control 

Evaluation  of  the  legislative  veto's  consti- 
tutionality should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
mistaken  belief  that  it  is  an  essential  device 
of  modem  government. 

Petitioners  contend  that  Section  344(c)  is 
one  of  the  "hybrids  that  work  ":  that  it  has 
"benefited  thousands  of  deportable  aliens 
over  the  past  forty  years ":  and  that  it  has 
"served  an  entirely  beneficial  purpose." 
(Senate  Br.  24)  But  if,  as  petitioners  sug- 
gest, that  purpose  were  merely  to  permit 
congressional  acceptance  of  executive  "rec- 
ommendations."" could  not  those  recommen- 
dations have  been  presented  in  the  form  of 
proposed  bills  as  the  Constitution  envisions? 
The  houses  of  Congress  could  even  modify 
their  procedures  to  permit  expedited  consid- 
eration of  such  recommendations,  so  that 
the  proposed  bills  would  be  (almost  always) 
routinely  passed— just  as  under  Section 
244(c)  the  legislative  veto  is  (almost  always) 
routinely  not  exercised.  Nothing  of  sub- 
stance would  be  lost  except  the  ability  of 
Congress,  under  the  present  arrangement, 
to  "accept"  the  recommendations  without 
acting  upon  or  even  considering  them. 

In  the  present  era  of  broad  delegation  of 
rulemaking  authority  to  administrative 
agencies,  the  legislative  veto  is  sometimes 
portrayed  as  an  indispensable  means  of 
reasserting  the  power  of  a  Congress  that  is 
displeased  with  agency  excesses  but  that 
has  no  means  available  for  "getting  control 
of  the  bureaucracy."  This  portrayal,  while 
generous  in  its  treatment  of  Congress.  Is  not 
accurate.  Congress  has  at  hand  numerous 
means  of  control.  It  may.  of  course,  legislate 
with  more  specificity  in  the  first  place.  It 
may  reverse  agency  rules  by  legislation— a 
course  it  pursued,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  Department  of  Transportation  automo- 
bile seatbelt  requirements.*'  It  may  by  legis- 
lation stay  agency  rulemaking  and  restrict 
agency  authorization— a  course  it  pursued 
recently  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.*'  It  may  decline  to  authorize 
or  appropriate  funds  for  agency  rulemaking 
that  It  disapproves.**  Instead  of  conferring 
authority  to  promulgate  rules.  It  may  confer 
authority  to  propose  legislation— which  was 
the  power  It  originally  granted  to  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission.**  Or  it  may  subject 
rulemaking  to  a  "report  and  wait"  provision, 
requiring  the  rule's  effective  date  to  be  de- 
layed for  a  specified  period,  during  which 
Congress  may  act  to  stay  or  reverse  It.*" 

Besides  these  direct  means  of  congression- 
al control,  many  Indirect  means  are  avail- 
able. The  reality  of  government  Is  that 
every  Item  for  which  an  agency  requires 
congressional  action— from  authorization 
for  new  programs,  to  funding  for  old  ones, 
to  appointment  of  new  officials— can  be 
made  the  occasion  for  congressional  Influ- 
ence upon  any  activities  of  the  agency.  The 
agency's  continuing  dependency  upon  Con- 
gress assures  that  congressional  reports  and 
investigations,  committee  recommendations, 
speeches  on  the  floor,  even  suggestions  from 


individual  members  of  the  agency's  over- 
sight or  appropriations  committees,  are 
rarely  ignored.  In  short,  the  notion  that  the 
legislative  veto  fills  some  gap  in  Congress's 
power  to  perform  its  legitimate  functions  is 
without  foundation. 

While  there  may  be  problems  in  Con- 
gress's monitoring  of  the  administrative 
government  It  has  created,  those  problems 
appear  traceable  not  to  a  lack  of  adequate 
means  but  to  (1)  the  sheer  volume  and  di- 
versity of  broad  authority  delegated  to  a 
multitude  of  specialized  agencies."  and  (2) 
the  compartmentalized  nature  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  structure,  which  gen- 
erally requires  legislation  pertaining  to  an 
agency  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  by  a  com- 
mittee and  staff  whose  point  of  view  is 
likely  to  be  as  specialized  as  that  of  the 
agency  Itself.  Far  from  solving  these  prob- 
lems, the  legislative  veto  may  well  aggravate 
them.  Its  existence  serves  to  encourage 
broader  and  vaguer  delegations  by  the  im- 
plicit promise  (which,  as  a  practical  matter, 
can  rarely  be  redeemed)  that  actions  pursu- 
ant to  those  delegations  will  be  scrutinized 
by  Congress:  and  Its  major  effect  Is  augmen- 
tation of  the  power  of  congressional  com- 
mittees and  their  staffs." 

CONCLUSION 

A  member  of  Congress  might  vote  for  a 
legislative  veto  of  executive  action  on  one  or 
more  of  three  grounds,  each  of  which  dem- 
onstrates the  constitutional  defect  in  its  ex- 
ercise: 

1.  He  might  wish  to  veto  the  executive 
action  because  he  believes  that  action  to  be 
contrary  to  or  in  excess  of  the  legislated 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  passed  the  origi- 
nal statute:  but  that  Is  to  say  that  the  exec- 
utive action  is  violative  of  law— an  interpre- 
tive function  which  belongs  to  the  courts 
and  not  to  the  legislature. 

2.  He  might  wish  to  veto  the  executive 
action  because,  although  he  t>elieves  that 
action  to  be  in  accord  with  the  legislated 
Intent  of  the  original  statute  and  therefore 
not  unlawful,  he  simply  disagrees  with  the 
manner  In  which  the  executive's  discretion 
under  that  sUtute  has  been  exercised:  but 
that  is  usurping  the  Executive's  authority 
under  the  original  sUtute  (and  it  can  surely 
make  no  difference  that  Congress  served 
notice  in  the  original  statute  that  it  intend- 
ed to  usurp). 

3.  He  might  wish  to  veto  the  executive 
action  because  he  believes  the  legislated 
intent  of  the  Congress  which  passed  the 
original  statute  Is.  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, unwise  and  that  the  scope  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive's discretion  should  be  altered:  but 
that  requires  an  act  of  legislation  which 
must  observe  the  required  constitutional 
"formalities". 

For  these  reasons.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, as  amicus  curiae,  respectfully  re- 
quests that  the  Court  affirm  the  Judgment 
entered  by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peaU  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  on  December  22, 
1980. 
Dated:  January  8.  1982. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

David  Ryrie  Brink. 

Counsel  of  Record. 
Antonin  Scalia, 
Richard  B.  Smith, 
Attorneys /or  American  Bar 
Association  as  Amicus  Curiae. 

rOOTNOTBS 

'  Set.  t.g..  Frdrnl  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1974,  |20»<c),  8«  SUt.  12a7.  2  U.S.C. 
M3B<c)<1974). 
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'See.  e.g..  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980.  121.  94  Stat.  374.  15  U.S.C. 
iS7a-l  (1980). 

'See,  e.g..  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Pub.  U  No.  97-35.  i  1207(a).  95  SUt.  718 
(1981)  (veto  by  one  house  Invalidates  executive 
action  unless  other  house  affirmatively  approves). 

'See.  e.g.,  Export-Import  Bank  Amendments  of 
1974.  18,  88  SUt.  2336.  12  U.S.C.  i635e(b)  (1975). 

'See,  e.g..  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958.  Pub.  L.  No  85-686.  16.  72  SUt.  676  (1958).  re- 
duced to  a  simple  majority  of  each  house  by  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  i351(aK2KB).  76  SUt.  899. 
19  VS.C.  1 1981(a>(2)<B)  (1962). 

•  See,  e.g..  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  1209(C),  88  SUt.  1287.  2  U.S.C. 
1438(0(1974). 

'  Compare,  e.g..  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovem- 
ment  and  OovemmenUl  Reorganization  Act,  Pub. 
U  No.  93-198,  i  602(c)  (1).  87  SUt.  814  (1973)  (cer- 
tain District  actions  subject  to  disapproval  by  both 
houses  acting  concurrently),  with  id.  at  i  602(c)  (2) 
(other  District  actions  subject  to  disapproval  by 
either  house  acting  alone). 

•  See,  for  example,  the  legislative  veto  at  Issue  in 
the  present  case. 

•  See.  e.g.,  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958,  Pub.  L.  No.  85-686,  I  6,  72  SUt.  676  (1958).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  Committee  report,  "'ttlhe 
committee  did  .  .  .  agree  that  Congress  might  well 
be  tlie  adjudicator  when  the  President  differs  with 
the  Tariff  Commission,  especially  since  the  original 
constitutional  responsibility  and  jurisdiction  Is 
vested  In  the  Congress."  S.  Rep.  No.  1838.  85th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  4  ( 1958). 

"See,  e.g..  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  of  1975.  i  709(c),  88  SUt.  408,  50 
use.  app.  (2403-1(0  (1975)  (President  may  ap- 
prove export  application,  despite  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's contrary  recommendation,  unless  Congress 
adopts  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval). 

' '  See,  e.g..  Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1958.  Pub.  L.  No.  85-599.  i  3.  72  SUt.  514 
(1958). 

"  See,  e.g..  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act.  i  208(a).  88  SUt.  274.  43  U.S.C.  i  1598(a) 
(1974). 

>'  See.  e.0..  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  ch.  314.  i  407.  47 
SUt.  414(1932). 

'•See.  e.g..  Act  to  Promote  the  Defense  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ch.  11,  55  SUt.  32  (1941). 

"See,  e.g..  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949.  ch.  626,  i  405(d),  63  SUt  718  ( 1949). 

'•  See,  e.g..  The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
ch.  932  i  716(c)(2).  64  SUt.  822  (1950). 

"  See.  e.g..  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  82-51,  I  1(J),  65  SUt.  80  (1951). 

"See,  e.g..  the  authority  at  issue  in  the  present 
case,  which  may  t>e  exercised  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral "in  his  discretion'".  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  I  244(a).  66  SUt.  216.  8  US.C.  i  1254(a) 
(1952). 

"See.  e.g..  Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act.  i  104.  88  SUt.  1696.  44  U.S.C. 
12107  note  (1974). 

">  See,  e.g..  War  Powers  Resolution,  i  5(b).  87  SUt. 
556.  50  use.  I  1544(b)  (1973). 

"  The  absence  of  any  decision  by  this  Court  that 
the  leglslallve  veto  Is  unconstitutional  has  been 
argued  in  Congress  to  be  an  Indication  that  the  leg- 
islative veto  is  constitutional.  See.  e.g.,  8.  Rep.  No. 
96-184.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  18  (1979)  (additional 
views  of  Senators  Schmitt  and  Goldwater): 

.  .  .  ■It  is  clear,  however,  that  If  [the  legislative 
veto]  were  unconstllulional.  we  would  surely  know 
It  by  now:  since  1932.  Congress  has  enacted  over  295 
provisions  of  law  with  legislative  review  or  veto 
powers.  On  those  (xxasions  where  the  veto  has 
been  challenged  In  court,  it  has  not  been  ruled  un- 
constitutional " 

"  "Legislative  power,  as  distinguished  from  exec- 
utive power,  is  the  authority  to  make  laws,  but  not 
to  enforce  them  ..."  Springer  v.  Philippine  It- 
lands,  277  US.  189,  202  (1928). 

"Such  unilateral  congressional  control  is  imper- 
missible whether  or  not  the  delegated  functions  are 
of  a  characteristically  legislative  or  Judicial  nature. 
In  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1  (1978),  the  Federal 
Election  Commission's  "broad  administrative 
powers"  {id.  at  140).  Including  rulemaking,  though 
conceded  to  l>e  "more  legislative  and  Judicial  In 
nature  than  .  .  .  the  Commission's  enforcement 
powers"  {id.  at  140-141).  were  nonetheless  held  to 
trigger  the  President's  exclusive  constitutional  pre- 
rogative to  appoint  "officers  of  the  United  Slates' 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  II.  section  2.  clause  2 


of  the  Constitution.  The  approach  of  that  case  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  Constitutions 
structural  division  of  powers  Is  somehow  altered 
when  "blended  and  mixed"  functions  are  at  issue. 

"See,  e.g.,  symposium.  197t  Bicentennial  Insti- 
tute—Oversight and  Review  of  Agency  Decision- 
making, 28  Ad.  U  Rev.  569.  581  (1976)  (sUtement  of 
Roderick  M.  Hills.  Chairman  of  the  SEC):  id.  at 
671.  698-699  (sUtement  of  Marcus  A.  Rowden. 
Commissioner.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission). 

"See,  e.g..  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Study  on  Federal  Regulation  II:  Con- 
gressional Oversight  of  Regulatory  Agencies,  8.  Doc. 
No.  26,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (hereinafter  "'Study  on 
Federal  Regulation  lit  120  (1977):  122  Cong.  Rec. 
31639  (Sept.  21.  1976)  (remarks  of  RepresenUtive 
Anderson). 

"See,  e.g..  Study  on  Federal  Regulation  II  at  120 
(testimony  of  Lloyd  N.  Cutler). 

"See,  e.g.,  126  Cong.  Rec.  S1090  (Feb.  6,  1980) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Muskle),  Study  on  Federal  Reg- 
ulation It,  at  118-19:  Hearings  on  S.  22SS,  S.  2716. 
S.  2»tZ.  S.  2S7S.  S.  2903,  S.  292S,  S.  331S,  and  S.  342S 
Be/ore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, 94th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  [hereinafter  "S.  22SS 
Hearings']  545  (1976)  (sUtement  of  Roderick  M. 
Hills,  Chairman  of  the  SEC);  Bruff  &  Gellhom, 
CongressioncU  Control  of  Administrative  Regula- 
tion. A  Study  of  LegUlative  Vetoes,  90  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1369,  1379-80,  1397,  1400  (1977):  McOowan,  Con- 
press.  Court,  and  Control  of  Delegated  Power,  77 
Colum.  L  Rev.  1119.  1146-47  (1977). 

"See,  e.g.,  126  Cong.  Rec.  S1096  (Feb.  6,  1980) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Ford):  Bruff  &  Gellhom,  Con- 
gressional Control  of  Administrative  Regulation:  A 
Study  of  Legislative  Vetoes.  90  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1369, 
1377-78,  1404,  1412-14,  1417-20  (1977). 

"See,  eg..  126  Cong.  Rec.  S1080  (Feb.  6,  1980) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Hart);  id.  at  S1095  (remarks  of 
Senator  Rlblcoff);  122  Cong.  Rec.  31636  (Sept.  21. 
1978)  (remarks  of  RepresenUtive  Prenzel),  id.  at 
31639  (remarks  of  RepresenUtive  Bingham):  Bruff 
8e  Gellhom,  Congressional  Control  of  Administra- 
tive Regidation:  A  Study  of  Legislative  Vetoes.  90 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1369.  1415  (1977);  McCiowan.  Con- 
gress, Court,  and  Control  of  Delegated  Power.  77 
Colum.  L.  Rev.  1119,  1146,  (1977). 

"See.  eg..  126  Cong  Rec.  S1080  (Feb.  6,  1980) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Hart);  id.  at  S1081  (remarks  of 
Senator  Btden);  122  Cong.  Rec.  31639  (Sept.  21, 
1976)  (remarks  of  RepresenUtive  Bingham);  S.  2258 
Hearings,  at  496  (sUtement  of  Karl  E.  Bakke, 
Chairman  of  the  FMC),  i<t  at  547  (sUtement  of 
Roderick  M.  Hills,  Chairman  of  the  SEC). 

"Pub.  U  No.  92-225,  86  SUt.  3  (1972). 

"Pub.  L.  No.  93-443.  88  SUt.  1263  (1974). 

"The  Court  expressly  noted  that  it  was  not  pass- 
ing upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  legtslr.tlve 
veto  provisions  of  the  1974  amendments.  424  U.S.  at 
140  n.l76. 

'•H.R.  Res.  No.  780.  94th  Cong..  1st  Sess.;  121 
Cong.  Rec.  33664-74,  33699  (1975). 

"S.  Rep,  No.  94-409.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  2 
(1975). 

"S.  Res.  No.  275,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.;  121  Cong. 
Rec.  31776(1975). 

"S.  Rep.  No.  94-409,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  3 
(1975). 

"41  Fed.  Reg.  21571.  21891  (1976). 

"See,  eg..  Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  374  U.S.  398  (1963). 

••In  this  case,  the  Attomey  General  suspended 
deporUtion  pursuant  to  sulwectlon  (a)  of  Section 
244,  8  U.S.C.  I  1254,  which  provides.  In  part: 

.  .  .  "[Tlhe  Attomey  General  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, suspend  deporUtion  and  adjust  the  status  to 
that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence.  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  applies  to  the 
Attomey  General  for  suspeiulon  of  deporUtion 
and— 

(1)  Is  deporuble  .  .  .:  has  been  physically  present 
in  the  United  SUtes  for  a  continuous  period  of  not 
less  than  seven  years  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  such  application,  and  proves  that  during  all 
of  such  period  he  was  and  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character;  and  is  a  person  whose  deporUtion  would. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Attomey  General,  result  in 
extreme  hardship  of  the  alien  .  . 

The  House  of  RepresenUtlves  then  vetoed  the 
Attomey  Generals  suspension  order  pursuant  to 
subsection  (O  of  Section  244,  which  sUtes: 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  sutMection  (a)  of  this  section— 

if  during  the  session  of  the  Congress  at  which  a 
case  is  reported,  or  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress  next  following  the  session  at  which 
a  case  Is  reported,  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 


of  RepresenUtlves  passes  a  resolution  sutlng  In 
substance  that  it  does  not  favor  the  suspension  of 
such  deportation,  the  Attomey  General  shall  there- 
upon deport  such  alien  or  authorize  the  alien's  vol- 
unUry  departure  at  his  own  expense  under  the 
order  of  deporUtion  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law.  If,  within  the  time  above  specified,  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  shall  pass 
such  a  resolution,  the  Attomey  General  shall 
cancel  deporUtion  proceedings." 

"See  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  ch.  314.  47  SUt.  414 
(1932). 

"E.g.,  Federal  "Trade  Commission  ImprovemenU 
Act  of  1980.  Pub  L  No.  96-252.  94  SUt.  374  (19W». 

"See  Federal  Rule  of  Evidence  1102,  28  VS.C. 
12076(1975). 

••See  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration Act  of  1972,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-578,  86  SUt.  1266 
(1972). 

•'See  Section  8  of  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act 
of  1975,  Pub.  L.  No.  94-25,  89  SUt.  90  (1975). 

•'See  Motor  Vehicle  and  Schoolbus  Safety 
Amendments  of  1974,  Pub.  L  No.  93-492.  88  SUt. 
1470(1974). 

•'See  Federal  Trade  Commission  ImprovemenU 
Act  of  1980,  i|7,  11,  19,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-252,  94  SUt. 
374(1980). 

••See,  e.g..  Act  Making  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Lattor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  for  Fiscal  Year  1974. 
Pub.  L.  No.  93-192.  87  SUt.  746  (1973). 

••Act  to  Create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
16(f).  38  SUt.  717(1914). 

"See.  eg..  Act  to  Amend  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  1620(b),  89  SUt.  773,  20  U.S.C. 
11411  note  (1975).  This  was  a  technique  used  by 
Congress  when  It  acted  through  legislation  to  stay, 
and  ultimately  to  revise  in  some  respecU.  this 
Court's  proposed  Rules  of  EMdence.  Compart  Act 
of  March  30.  1973.  Pub.  L  No.  93-12.  87  SUt.  9 
(1973).  with  Act  of  Jan.  2.  1975,  Pub.  U  93-595.  88 
SUt.  1926(1975). 

"See  ABA  Commission  on  Law  and  Economy. 
Federal  Regulatiori:  Roads  to  Reform,  ch.  5  (1979). 

"See  generally  Bruff  &  Gellhom.  Congressional 
Control  of  Administrative  Regulation:  A  Study  of 
Legislative  Vetoes.  90  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1369  (1977).* 


THE  USE  OF  SAFE  HARBOR 
LEASING 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  and  today's 
Washington  Post  carry  stories  describ- 
ing the  use  of  safe  harbor  leasing  by 
General  Electric  Co.  Safe  harbor  leas- 
ing will  allow  General  Electric  to 
reduce  its  taxes  from  $330  million  to 
no  more  than  $60  million— a  reduction 
of  over  80  percent.  That  $60  million  of 
tax  win  be  paid  on  Income  of  $1.65  bil- 
lion, an  effective  rate  of  3.6  percent. 

This  example  confirms  what  many 
of  us  have  anticipated  for  some  time— 
the  current  safe  harbor  leasing  rules 
are  an  enormous  windfall  to  many 
high-income  lessors.  In  remarking 
this.  I  do  not  mean  to  castigate  Gener- 
al Electric  Credit  Corp..  the  leasing 
arm  of  GE.  or  to  single  it  out  for 
public  criticism.  GE  only  took  advan- 
tage of  the  existing  law.  Indeed,  at 
that  time  repeal  or  substantial  limita- 
tion of  safe  harbor  leasing  had  not  yet 
emerged  as  the  most  likely  outcome  of 
our  further  congressional  review.  The 
situation  is  different  now.  I  stand 
behind  my  statement  on  February  19, 
that  corporations  entering  into  such 
transactions  after  that  date  do  so  at 
their  own  risk. 

I  ask  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Washington  Post  articles  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  JounuU.  Mar.  IS. 

1982] 

OETt  HtTOK  Tax-Lbasino  Bxifxrrra  Exracns 

To  HziOHTDi  CoimovxiisT  Ovn  IMl  Law 

(By  Scott  R.  Schmedel) 

Niw  Yowt.— When  General  Electric  Co.. 
which  earned  $1.05  billion  In  IMl  at  the 
blfgest  U.S.  electrical  manufacturer,  file*  its 
federal  Income-tax  return  Sept.  15.  It  may 
have  a  bit  of  a  surprise  for  Uncle  Sam: 

OE  expects  to  pay  1981  taxes  of  t50  mil- 
lion to  tM  million,  compared  with  1330  mil- 
lion for  1960. 

And  It  will  claim  a  refund  of  more  than 
1150  million  of  taxes  for  prior  years,  mainly 
for  1978. 

Refunds  are  rare  for  OE  and  refunds  of 
that  size  are  rare  for  anyone. 

The  source  of  the  larvesae  is  the  $435  mil- 
lion in  investment  tax  credits  that  OE  piled 
up  in  1981.  About  one-third  of  the  credits 
stem  from  a  OE  subsidiary's  avid  participa- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  tax  benefits  under 
the  1981  ta^c  act's  controversial  tax- leasing 
provision. 

In  the  hands  of  the  critics  of  tax-benefit- 
transfer  leasing,  the  disclosure  of  Its  value 
to  OE  is  li^ly  to  become  a  political  Molotov 
cocktail,  although  a  OE  official  says  the 
company  simply  has  carried  out  the  eco- 
nomic purpose  of  the  new  law. 

The  seven-month-old  leasing  provision  is 
under  fire  because  of  congressional  desires 
to  raise  tax  revenue  and  shrink  President 
Reagan's  projected  budget  deficits.  Leasing 
also  has  become  a  symbol  to  critics  who 
charge  the  administration's  tax  cut  last  year 
was  too  generous  to  buaineas. 

Both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
about  to  consider  widely  supported  propos- 
als to  trim  back  the  leasing  provision.  The 
Senate  panel's  chairman.  Robert  Dole  (R.. 
Kan.),  announced  last  month  that  he  would 
seek  repeal  and  warned  businessmen  to 
beware  of  making  new  deals. 

The  Treasury,  which  insists  that  tax  leas- 
ing Is  essential  to  Its  program  to  stimulate 
capital  spending  for  equipment.  Is  due 
before  the  end  of  the  month  to  deliver  Its 
first  analysis  of  the  results  of  leasing  so  far. 

Tax  leasing  mainly  was  Intended  to  help 
companies  that  don't  make  a  profit,  or  not 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  acceler- 
ated-depreciation provisions  of  the  tax  cut. 
The  new  law  lets  them  keep  title  to  new 
equipment,  but  "sell"  the  tax  breaks  to  af- 
fluent concerns  for  cash  representing  a 
chunk  of  the  tax  breaks.  The  buyers  become 
nominal  lessors  and  gain  the  bulk  of  the 
benefits  over  a  period  of  years. 

Criticism  of  leasing  arose  partly  because 
rich  concerns  such  as  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  that  pay  low  U.S.  taxes  because  of  for- 
eign credits  also  have  sold  unusable  tax  ben- 
efits for  cash. 

OE,  however.  Is  a  wealthy  buyer.  It  In- 
creased Its  net  Income  In  1981  by  9%  from 
1980's  on  a  9%  rise  In  sales  to  $37.24  billion. 
Its  subsidiary  Oeneral  Electric  Credit  Corp. 
already  was  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the 
conventional -lease  business.  The  OE  annual 
report  Issued  Friday  shows  that  In  1981.  OE 
Credit  bought  $1.9  billion  of  equipment 
through  conventional  leases:  that's  about  a 
42%  increase  from  $1.2  billion  in  1980. 

OE  Credit  Jumped  into  tax  leasing  last 
fall  with  all  fours.  Only  some  of  the  effects 
of  tax  leasing  are  indicated  by  the  OE 
annual  report.  More  Information  was  made 
available  in  an  interview  with  John  F. 
McCoy,  manager,  tax  accounting  operation, 
for  Fairfield.  Conn.-based  OE.  Mr.  McCoy 
disclosed  that  OE  Credit  in  1981  acquired  an 


additional  $1.4  billion  of  equipment  through 
tax-benefit-transfer  transactions  with  such 
concerns  as  Chrysler  Corp.  that  couldn't  use 
the  new  tax  benefits. 

OEs  $435  million  In  1981  investment  cred- 
lU  represenU  10%  of  the  $3.3  billion  of 
equipment  that  OE  Credit  acquired  through 
tax  and  conventional  lease  transactions, 
plus  the  $95  million  credit  that  OE  gets  on 
equipment  It  bought  for  Its  own  use.  The 
total  was  far  more  than  OE  could  absorb  In 
1981.  Tax  law  limits  the  crediU  offset  to 
80%  of  a  company's  precredtt  Ux  liability: 
the  excess  credlU  may  be  carried  back  to 
the  three  prior  years  or  carried  forward  up 
to  15  years. 

OE's  annual  report  shows  some  tax  data, 
but  it  doesn't  show  the  expected  refund  or 
how  much  OE  expects  to  pay  in  1981  taxes 
on  the  corporate-return  deadline  of  S^t. 
15.  Mr.  McCoy  wouldn't  disclose  the  figures, 
either.  But  he  said  an  Industry  report  of  a 
$300  million  refund  was  "somewhat  over- 
sUted"  and  that  a  figure  of  more  than  $150 
million  would  be  "in  the  ballpark." 

The  refund  is  derived  from  excess  credits 
carried  back  and  "substantially  all "  applied 
to  1978  payments.  Mr.  McCoy  said.  Al- 
though about  a  third  of  the  total  credits 
came  from  tax  leasing.  Mr.  McCoy  cau- 
tioned that  It  wouldn't  be  acctirate  to  say 
that  a  third  of  the  refund  would  come  from 
that  source,  because  he  couldn't  say  which 
credits  would  be  applied  to  which  years. 

The  amount  carried  back  Indicates  OE 
was  able  to  apply  less  than  $375  million  of 
crediU  to  Its  1981  tax  liability.  From  that, 
and  figures  in  the  annual  report,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  OE's  1981  tax  payment  would  be 
$50  mUllon  to  $80  million. 

Mr.  McCoy  didn't  dispute  the  number, 
which  Is  $270  million  to  $280  million  less 
than  the  $330  million  federal  tax  OE  paid 
for  1980.  But  he  said  the  difference  Is 
"roughly  equal"  to  the  amount  OE  Credit 
paid  to  seven  large  and  needy  corporations 
for  tax  leases. 

The  seven  were  Chrysler,  Amtrak  (Nation- 
al Railroad  Passenger  Corp.).  Pan  American 
World  Airways  Inc..  UAL  Inc..  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.  and  two  electric  utilities. 

"These  are  the  kind  of  companies  the  leas- 
ing law  Is  trying  to  help. "  Mr.  McCoy  said. 

Moreover,  he  noted,  the  big  refund  check 
from  the  Treasury  won't  pad  OE's  wallet;  It 
wUl  partly  offset  the  $300  million  to  $400 
million  that  OE  shelled  out  to  the  sellers  of 
the  tax  benefits.  He  said  OE  paid  20%  to 
30%  of  the  value  of  the  acquired  equipment 
for  the  beneflU.  That  covered  the  10%  in- 
vestment credit  and  part  of  the  depreciation 
write-offs  "that  flowed  through  to  the  sell- 
ers," he  added. 

"The  Incentive  in  tax  leasing  for  the 
lessor  Isn't  in  cutting  taxes  in  the  first  year, 
because  the  initial  benefit  has  been  passed 
along  to  the  sellers, "  Mr.  McCoy  continued. 
"The  economic  benefit  to  OE  has  yet  to 
come.  It  will  come  in  future  years  from  the 
depreciation  ■ 

Proponents  of  tax  leasing  argue  that  it 
doesn't  create  extra  tax  beneflU:  It  simply 
distributes  existing  benefits  that  otherwise 
wouldn't  be  used.  The  short-term  impact  of 
the  OE  refund  check,  however,  may  lessen 
their  long-term  chances  to  prove  their  case. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  18.  1982] 
OE  Orrs  Tax  RxTtntD  on  Billions  Pkofit 

(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall) 
Oeneral  Electric,  which  had  pretax  earn- 
ings of  $2.88  billion  In  1981.  capitalized  so 
successfully  on  the  bill  Congress  passed  last 
year  letting  corporations  buy  and  sell  tax 


breaks  that  it  will  get  a  net  tax  refund  of 
$90  million  to  $100  million  from  the  federal 
government. 

A  second  highly  profiubie  firm  that 
bought  up  tax  breaks  last  year.  Amoco, 
which  had  a  pre-tax  Income  of  $3.48  billion, 
was  able  to  reduce  Its  federal  liability  by 
$159  million  through  tax  leasing."  al- 
though the  oil  company  did  still  pay  several 
hundred  million  dollars  In  federal  taxes. 

These  figures  emerged  from  annual  re- 
ports for  1981  that  are  Just  being  released 
and  from  interviews  with  company  officials. 

OE  and  Amoco  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  among  the  most  active  firms 
buying  up  tax  breaks.  They  bought  the 
credits  and  depreciation  write-offs  from 
such  companies  as  Chrysler.  Pan  American, 
Cleveland  Electric.  Commonwealth  Edison 
and  Phelps  Dodge. 

The  benefit  was  most  dramatic  in  the  case 
of  OE.  which  went  from  $426  million  in  tax 
paymenU  In  1979  and  $330  million  In  1980. 
down  to  iu  refund  of  $90  million  to  $100 
million. 

The  company  was  able  to  achieve  this  neg- 
ative tax  situation  largely  through  the  pur- 
chase of  tax  credits  and  depreciation  write- 
offs by  a  subsidiary,  Oeneral  Electric  Credit 
Corp.  OECC  bought  tax  breaks  from  at 
least  nine  different  companies  and  utilities 
through  paper  transactions  called  "leases" 
on  about  $1.4  billion  worth  of  equipment. 

The  1981  tax  bill  allowed  companies  to 
buy  and  sell  tax  breaks  through  leases:  a 
company  ""leases"  a  piece  of  machinery  and 
acquires  the  tax  breaks  associated  with  its 
cost. 

The  provision  was  sold  to  Congress  as  a 
benefit  for  weaker  companies.  It  has  become 
highly  controversial  largely  as  a  result  of 
disclosures  that  profitable  firms,  like  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  are  also  selling  their  un- 
needed  tax  breaks. 

Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.).  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  has  warned 
that  he  intends  to  seek  repeal  of  the  leasing 
provisions  retroactive  to  Feb.  19. 

On  the  surface,  the  OE  report  Indicates 
the  company  was  preparing  to  pay  $529  mil- 
lion in  federal  taxes  for  1981.  In  the  more 
detailed  notes,  however,  the  firm  pointed 
out  that  the  credit  company  subsidiary, 
OECC.  produced  "provisions  for  taxes  re- 
coverabie '"  of  $833  million  for  1981. 

This  $633  million,  about  one  third  of 
which  resulted  from  buying  tax  benefits, 
was  used  both  to  reduce  the  1981  tax  liabil- 
ity and  to  get  a  refund  on  prior  year's  taxes, 
according  to  John  P.  McCoy,  the  firms  tax 
manager. 

Although  OE  did  not  spell  out  the  proc- 
ess. McCoy  noted  that  federal  law  restricts 
the  use  of  investment  tax  credits,  the  major 
first-year  beneflU  from  Ux  sales,  so  that  a 
company  can  only  eliminate  80  percent  of 
IU  federal  liability  by  this  means. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  firm  had  to  pay 
1981  taxes  of  between  $50  million  to  $60  mil- 
lion—he  would  not  provide  precise  details— 
but  then  It  was  able  to  turn  around,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same  leases,  collect  a  refund  on 
past  years  of  about  $150  million,  for  a  net 
gain  of  $90  million  to  $100  million. 

McCoy  noted  that  "even  though  we  have 
reduced  our  1981  liability  and  have  generat- 
ed crediU."'  OE's  t>eneflt  was  not  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  savings  because  It  had  to 
pay  out  significant  amounU  of  cash  to  buy 
the  tax  breaks. 

Amoco— Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)- said 
directly  In  IU  annual  report  that  "income 
tax  expense  for  1981  has  been  reduced  by 
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$159  million,  reflecting  the  effect  of  tax 
beneflU  purchased." 

The  company  said  it  expecU  to  pay  $390 
million  in  federal  taxes  in  1981,  compared  to 
$433  million  in  1980.  although  it  was  not 
clear  whether  the  reduction  resulted  pri- 
marily from  buying  tax  breaks. 

Amoco  did,  however,  note  that  investment 
tax  crediU  for  1981  Increased  sharply  from 
1980.  going  from  $106  million  to  $334  mil- 
lion, although  no  breakdown  was  provided 
to  show  how  much  of  the  credlU  resulted 
from  investmenU  for  the  firm  and  from 
purchased  credlU. 

The  effective  tax  rate  when  all  state, 
local,  foreign  and  federal  taxes  are  calculat- 
ed dropped  from  46.7  percent  in  1980  to  44.4 
percent  in  1981  "primarily  due  to  higher  in- 
vestment tax  crediU  associated  with  tax 
leasing  arrangemenU."  Amoco  said  in  iU 
report.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  my  colleag:ues  an  article 
by  former  Director  of  the  CIA.  WU- 
liam  Colby,  which  appeared  in  the 
"Outlook"  section  of  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  14.  Entitled  "Central 
America:  Can  We  Shore  Up  the 
Center?"  the  article  makes  the  point 
that  political  action  is  an  essential  cor- 
ollary to  security  assistance  if  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  are  to  be  saved 
from  economic  collapse  and  revolu- 
tionary dictatorship. 

Mr.  Colby  argues  that  the  United 
States  must  provide  support  to  the 
"decent,  responsible  centrist  leader- 
ship in  these  countries."  Praising 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  for  its  direct  attack  on  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  roots 
which  underlie  the  revolt  of  the 
masses  in  Central  America,  Colby 
argues  that  we  should  make  greater 
use  of  radio— in  similar  fashion  to 
Radio  Free  Ehirope  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty—foundations and  private  American 
organizations  in  working  with  the 
forces  of  moderate  change.  Such  enti- 
ties should  work  with  "schools,  publi- 
cations, activist  organizations,  con- 
gresses," and  so  forth,  "to  produce  a 
better  society  under  local  leaders."  By 
stressing  the  political  factor,  Colby  be- 
lieves that  cohesion  would  be  given  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  security  ele- 
ments of  our  strategy  in  Central 
America.  Furthermore,  rather  than 
waiting  for  political  results  to  come 
about  from  such  programs,  the  popu- 
lation would  be  mobilized  to  achieve 
them. 

As  most  observers  agree  that  the 
problems  of  Central  America  carmot 
be  solved  by  a  solely  military  ap- 
proach, it  seems  to  me  there  is  much 
food  for  thought  in  Mr.  Colby's  recom- 
mendations. I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
the  administration  to  give  them  care- 
ful consideration,  and  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Colby's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 


Central  America:  Can  We  Shore  Up  the 
Center? 
(By  William  E.  Colby) 
In  the  cries  of  El  Salvador's  parallel  to 
Vietnam,  emotion  overpowers  rationality.  A 
passive  electronic-listening  warship  in  inter- 
national waters  is  equated  to  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  incident.  M16  rifles  in  the  hands  of 
three  American  advisers  are  equated  to  the 
landing  of  the  Marine  combat  forces  in 
1965.  The  problems  of  any  guerrilla  conflict 
are  equated  to  the  final  defeat  of  South 
Vietnam  at  the  hands  of  North  Vietnamese 
artillery  and  armor.  Perhaps  we  will  also  be 
presented  with  a  desperate  assault  on  the 
American  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  for  IU 
media  impact  on  American  will— whatever 
IU  failure  in  practical  terms. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  view  of  the  great 
American  nation  frightened  of  the  prospect 
of  military  action,  even  in  a  dispute  so  close 
to  IU  interesU.  What  doubU  must  assail 
allies  dependent  on  our  treaty  obligations  of 
collective  security  as  they  observe  this  quiv- 
ering panic  produced  by  a  few  guerrillas  in  a 
neighboring  country? 

"Yet  there  is  some  basis  for  the  reaction. 
The  frustration  of  the  American  military 
effort  in  Vietnam  showed  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  ponderous  American  mili- 
tary machine  does  not  seem  applicable  to 
subversive  war  through  proxies.  The  over- 
throw of  the  shah  of  Iran  raises  questions 
about  the  stability  of  an  authoritarian  force 
against  revolutionary  passion,  whatever  the 
economic  and  social  improvemenU  it  may  be 
making. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  for  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  and  Central  America  properly 
allocates  $5  for  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams for  every  $1  spent  on  security  assist- 
ance. This  recognizes  the  deep-seated  basis 
for  revolt  within  Central  America's  oligar- 
chic societies,  grinding  poverty  and  histori- 
cally well-founded  suspicion  of  the  Yankee 
role.  Only  by  such  longer-term,  positive  eco- 
nomic and  social  progranvs  can  a  change  be 
made  in  these  fundamentals  in  which  revo- 
lutions are  so  easily  founded. 

In  the  meantime,  security  assistance  is 
also  essential  to  those  nations  struggling  for 
their  existence  and  the  hope  of  a  more 
democratic  future.  Not  only  are  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  clear  in  their  virulent  hatred 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  examples  of 
Iran.  Vietnam  and  Cuba  and,  increasingly. 
Nicaragua  also  demonstrate  that  their  au- 
thoritarianism will  be  more  Intense  and 
brutal  than  what  they  propose  to  replace.  A 
short-term  security  contribution  to  prevent 
an  easy  success  of  the  proxy  Soviet  and 
Cuban  adventure  is  well  warranted. 

But  another  dimension  of  strategy  is  glar- 
ingly absent:  the  political.  The  administra- 
tion looks  to  elections  to  provide  legitimacy 
in  the  nations  of  Central  America,  as 
though  this  will  automatically  produce  pop- 
ular allegiance.  This  is  a  nice  theory,  but  it 
is  obviously  inadequate.  It  assumes  that,  if 
the  revolutionary  forces  were  to  Join  the 
elections  and  win  them,  the  outcome  would 
be  quite  satisfactory.  It  also  ignores  the 
prospect  that  the  most  oligarchic  and  brutal 
forces  may  win  elections,  even  free  ones. 
The  first  outcome  gives  power  to  those  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States.  The  second  en- 
sures repudiation  by  American  public  opin- 
ion. 

The  United  States  must  have  a  better 
choice  than  a  bruUI  dictator  or  a  hostile 
terrorist.  The  missing  dimension  must  be 
vigorous  support  of  decent,  responsible  cen- 
trist leadership  and  political  forces  in  these 
countries. 


In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  this  duty  would 
have  been  quietly  assigned  to  the  CIA.  In 
Western  Europe.  It  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  supporting  centrist  forces  against 
communist  subversive  campaigns.  But  after 
the  orgy  of  recrimination  against  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  in  the  mid  1970s,  it  is  clear 
that  assigning  this  mission  to  the  CIA  would 
be  quickly  revealed  and  denounced. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  turn  to  the  covert 
approach.  Many  of  the  programs  which  In 
the  1950s  were  conducted  as  covert  oper- 
ations now  are  conducted  quite  openly  and 
consequently  without  controversy.  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting.  The  Asia  Foundation  and 
proJecU  to  build  labor  and  agricultural  or- 
ganizations are  now  supported  out  of  offi- 
cial AID  and  similar  funds. 

One  or  more  foundations  or  similar  orga- 
nizations should  be  openly  established  to 
assist  the  development  of  centrist  democrat- 
ic elemenU  in  Central  America.  They 
should  be  autonomously  managed  by  ap- 
pointed boards  and  funded  by  Congress. 
Schools,  publications,  activist  organizations, 
congresses  and  the  like  should  be  generated 
and  assisted,  to  enlist  supporU  in  the  effort 
to  produce  a  better  society  under  local  lead- 
ers. Such  foundations  should  welcome  the 
support  of  political  groups  and  forces  from 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

These  foundations  would  of  course  have 
to  obtain  approval  from  local  govemmenU 
for  their  activities,  and  to  act  in  the  open. 
But  official  American  support  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  sjmipathetlc  ambassadors  In 
strong  terms.  This  would  undoubtedly 
arouse  protesU  from  communist  and  proxy 
groups  throughout  the  world.  These  should 
be  given  the  same  consideration  that  we 
give  to  the  distinction  they  pretend  between 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet  government  and 
those  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  iU  International  fronu. 

This  political  factor  would  give  cohesion 
to  the  economic,  social  and  security  ele- 
menU of  our  strategy  in  Central  America. 
Rather  than  waiting  hopefully  for  political 
resulU  to  come  from  economic  and  social 
programs.  It  would  mobilize  the  population 
to  achieve  them.  Rather  than  pretending 
neutrality  among  the  potential  winners  of 
free  elections.  It  would  link  the  United 
SUtes  with  dynamic  and  healthy  leader- 
ship. And  it  would  have  no  historical  refer- 
ence point  in  Vietnam.* 


MARYLAND  ACTS  TO  CONTROL 
HANDGUNS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  State  of  Maryland  joined  the 
growing  ranks  of  State  and  municipal 
governments  in  enacting  legislation  to 
gain  control  over  the  criminal  use  of 
handguns  in  our  society. 

By  a  vote  of  28  to  16,  the  Maryland 
Senate  voted  in  support  of  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  J.  Joseph  Curran. 
Jr..  of  Baltimore,  to  increase  the  pen- 
alty for  illegally  carrying  a  handgun. 

Senator  Curran  has  introduced  this 
measure  over  a  period  of  10  years,  and 
has  been  a  strong  and  responsible  ad- 
vocate for  the  control  of  handgtins.  I 
commend  Senator  Curran  and  the 
Maryland  Senate  for  their  action, 
which  I  hope  will  challenge  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  enact  reasonable  handgun 
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control  legislation  at  the  Federal  level. 
For  until  we  act  at  the  national  level. 
State  laws  will  never  be  completely  ef- 
fective, as  important  as  they  are.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OROnt  rOR  THX  RECOGNITION  OF  VARIOUS 
SENATORS  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  asl( 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentseh).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grasslky).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  just  identified  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  •  A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  March  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  3«1 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  immediately 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  pending  busi- 
ness win  be  the  agent  identities  bill  at 
that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEMOCRATIC  SENATORS'  SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR  BREAKING 
THE  BUDGET  DEADLOCK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  afternoon  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  conference  unani- 
mously agreed  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
President  containing  specific  sugges- 
tions for  breaking  the  budget  deadlock 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  and  which 
has  lasted  for  about  6  weeks. 

After  an  initial  review  and  several 
meetings  of  an  18-member  group  of 
Senators  which  I  asked  to  scrutinize 
the  budget  and  to  recommend  ways  to 
alter  the  current  course  away  from 
huge  deficits— huge  deficits  that  are 
inherent  in  the  President's  budget— 
the  conference  voted  unanimously,  as 
I  say,  to  adopt  the  group's  recommen- 
dations and  I  was  instructed  to  send 
them  to  the  President. 

We  Democrats  believe  that  these 
recommendations  represent  a  valuable 
first  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
realistic  alternative  which  will  provide 
for  a  course  on  the  road  leading  to  re- 
duced deficits  and  bringing  interest 
rates  down. 

Our  letter  is  not  Intended  as  a  com- 
prehensive alternative  in  any  sense, 
but  it  does  contain  recommendations 
which  will  save  roughly  $100  billion, 
which  is  no  small  start. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  we 
Democrats  have  moved  at  this  time. 
The  first  is  that  the  economy  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  continued  ad- 
ministration-congressional deadlock 
on  the  budget. 

Second,  the  administration  budget 
proposal  now  on  the  table,  taken  along 
with  those  things  that  the  President 
has  placed  off  limits,  is  not.  itself,  a  re- 
alistic and  credible  document. 

There  is  virtual  consensus  among 
members  of  both  parties  that  what  the 
President  has  placed  off  limits  cannot 
remain  off  limits  because  the  prospect 
of  cutting  out  60  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  what  we  would  have 
to  do  to  balance  the  President's  budget 
in  1985,  under  the  President's  condi- 
tions—from which  he  is  refusing  thus 
far  to  budge— is  not  within  the  realm 
of  the  real.  I  used  a  rather  revealing 
chart  of  CBO  figures  to  illustrate  this 
point  at  the  press  conference  following 
the  conference's  actions. 

The  message  should  be  clear.  Senate 
Democrats  have  made  some  specific 
recommendations.  We  are  willing  to 
consider  any  and  all  recommendations 
that  the  President  may  come  forward 
to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  prepared  remarks  at  the 
press  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  also  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  I  was  instructed  by  the 
Democratic  conference  to  write  to  the 
President  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  to 
THE  News  Conference.  March  6.  1982 

Today  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments talking  about  the  budget  deadlock  we 
are  in.  why  this  stalemate  exists,  and  what 
steps  I  think  are  needed  to  get  us  moving. 

We  have  seen  many  stories  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  including  those  in  the  Post  and  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  I  think  accurately 
depict  the  intense  bipartisan  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  fashion  an  alternative  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget,  that  would  end  the  ' 
budgetary  paralysis  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Leading  Senate  Republicans  met  again 
today  and  reached  no  conclusions  on  what 
to  do  about  the  budget  and  the  huge  defi- 
cits. Republicans  at  the  Tidewater  Confer- 
ence, feeling  the  same  frustration,  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  a  balanced  budget 
by  1985.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  defi- 
cits projected  in  this  budget  are  unaccept- 
able t9  everyone,  and  no  solution  is  [>ossible 
as  long  as  those  things  the  President  has 
placed  off  limits  remain  off  limits. 

We  simply  cannot  get  there  from  here. 

We  are  In  a  deadlock  because  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  provide  us  with  a 
meaningful  place  to  start  the  debate.  I  will 
explain  briefly  what  I  mean,  using  figures 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
looking  to  the  year  1985  since  the  Republi- 
cans voted  this  weekend  to  support  a  budget 
balance  by  that  year. 

Living  within  our  means  in  1985  would 
mean  limiting  expenditures  to  $776  billion, 
since  that  is  the  President's  1985  revenue 
level  as  CBO  re-estimates  it.  The  President 
has  said  he  will  not  touch  defense  or  social 
security,  and  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  must  be  paid.  These  three  untouch- 
ables toUl  $644  billion,  using  CBO  re-esti- 
mates. 

That  leaves  us  with  $132  billion  to  spend. 
That  is  $132  billion  to  cover  every  other 
services  of  the  federal  government.  Unfortu- 
nately, CBO  estimates  those  services,  at  cur- 
rent levels,  would  cost  $385  billion.  This 
leaves  us  with  a  projected  1985  shortfall  of 
$226  billion. 

It  Is  this  shortfall  coupled  with  all  those 
Items  that  the  President  has  put  off  limits, 
that  has  forced  us  to  choose  between  truly 
frightening  deficits  or  unimaginable  cuts. 

Let's  say.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
we  preserve  programs  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  millions— health  care  and  unem- 
ployment. If  we  keep  Just  those  two  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  what  he  has  placed  off 
limits,  we  are  left  with  no  funds  for  any- 
thing else  In  the  government. 

No  one  is  going  to  seriously  propose  such 
a  thing,  but  while  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  have  poured  their  sweat 
and  energy  into  devising  a  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma that  this  Administration  "voodoo  ec- 
onomics" has  placed  us  in.  the  Administra- 
tion has  stonewalled  during  six  precious 
weeks  of  economic  deterioration. 

We  have  heard:  "You  can't  touch  reve- 
nues. You  cant  touch  the  largest  propor- 
tional defense  Increase  In  peacetime  history. 
You  can't  touch  social  security"— which.  I 
might  add,  Democrats  successfully  defended 
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last  session  from  the  President's  proposed 
cuts. 

This  stalemate  can't  go  on  any  longer. 
Playing  politics  with  the  budget  does  no  one 
any  good.  That  Is  why  I  am  releasing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  President.  The 
Democrats'  goal  is  to  help  us  get  off  center, 
and  to  get  the  economy  moving  again. 

My  letter  said  In  part: 

"At  the  Instruction  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Conference.  I  am  writing  to  you  about 
the  frightening  budget  outlook. 

"You  recently  said  that  these  large  defi- 
cits are  a  necessary  evil.  We  do  not  agree 
with  that. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  the  budget  will 
never  be  balanced  under  your  conditions.  To 
eliminate  deficits  by  1985  without  altering 
your  defense  or  tax  policies  would  require  a 
60  percent  cut  in  all  non-defense,  non-social 
security  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment'. This  is  not  a  political  statement,  nor 
an  ideological  one. 

"This  is  a  statement  of  simple  arithmetic. 
We  cannot  get  there  from  here  under  your 
conditions. 

"Mr.  President,  we  are  not  attempting  to 
provoke  a  political  deadlock  but  to  avoid 
one.  For  our  part.  Senate  Democrats  are 
willing  to  consider  carefully  all  of  your 
spending  cut  proposals.  We  will  also  give  re- 
sponsible consideration  to  your  revenue  en- 
hancers and  management  initiatives. 

"We  ask  that  you  submit  a  new  FY  1983 
budget  incorporating  lower  deficits  and  a 
commitment  to  a  balanced  budget.  To  that 
end.  we  suggest  that  you  consider  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  designed  to  help  meet 
these  goals: 

"1.  Scrutinize  all  parts  of  the  federal 
budget  including  the  Pentagon  budget  to 
eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  to  im- 
prove management,  and  to  explore  all  areas 
of  potential  savings. 

"2.  Defer  the  third  year  of  the  1981  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  cut: 

"3.  Defer  Indexing  of  the  tax  code; 

'"4.  Significantly  modify  the  leasing  provi- 
sion of  the  1981  tax  cut.  and  close  other  tax 
loopholes. 

"'Furthermore,  we  believe  that  this  effort 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  must  be  met  by 
a  more  moderate  monetary  policy.  Only 
then  will  interest  rates  be  reduced  and  re- 
covery permitted.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  Administration  urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  response  to  fiscal  tighten- 
ing, to  move  to  a  less  restrictive  monetary 
policy  and  thereby  reduce  interest  rates. 

"Mr.  President,  our  economy  needs  a  new 
economic  policy.  The  American  people 
rightly  expect  us  to  quit  trying  to  blame 
each  other  and  to  work  together  in  a  non- 
partisan fashion  to  help  solve  our  nation's 
serious  problems.  We  are  ready  to  work  with 
you  to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise  that 
will  get  our  economy  moving  again." 

It  is  my  ho[)e  that  by  making  this  propos- 
al public,  and  by  graphically  showing  the 
extent  of  the  problem  we  are  facing,  we  can 
begin  the  dialogue  which  Is  so  necessary  to 
end  this  deadlock,  which  is  threatening  our 
country's  economy. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  Democratic  Leader. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  IS,  1982. 
The  President. 
The  While  Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  At  the  instruction  of 
the  Senate  Democratric  Conference.  I  am 
writing  to  you  about  the  frightening  budget 
outlook.  According  to  the  bipartisan  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  your  deficits  will 
add  $390  billion  to  the  national  debt  In  the 
next  three  years.  The  deficit  will  be  $140 
billion  in  FY  1985  alone.  Deficits  of  this 
magnitude  will  contribute  significantly  to 
continued  high  interest  rates  which,  in  turn, 
will  retard  or  abort  economic  recovery. 
Unless  swift  and  effective  action  is  taken  to 
reduce  these  deficits  we  will  face  continued 
recession  and  high  unemployment,  record 
business  failures,  the  possible  collapse  of 
the  housing,  auto  and  thrift  industries  and. 
according  to  many  economic  forecasters,  a 
possible  depression.  The  country  needs  an 
immediate  mid-course  correction  in  the  eco- 
nomic plan. 

You  recently  said  that  these  large  deficits 
are  a  "necessary  evil."  We  do  not  agree  with 
that.  You  have  also  said  that  any  budget  re- 
duction by  Congress  must  come  without 
changes  in  your  defense  buildup  or  the  1981 
tax  act.  We  do  not  agree  with  that  either. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  budget  will 
never  be  balanced  under  your  conditions.  To 
eliminate  deficits  by  1985  without  altering 
your  defense  or  tax  policies  would  require  a 
60%  cut  in  all  non-defense,  non-social  securi- 
ty activities  of  the  federal  government.  This 
is  not  a  political  statement,  nor  an  ideologi- 
cal one.  This  Is  a  statement  of  simple  arith- 
metic. We  cannot  get  there  from  here  under 
your  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  attempting  to 
provoke  a  political  deadlock  but  to  avoid 
one.  We  believe  that  the  seriousness  and 
magnitude  of  our  present  economic  crisis 
permits  neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans, 
neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  position  of  ideological  or 
political  rigidity.  For  our  part.  Senate 
Democrats  are  willing  to  consider  carefully 
all  of  your  spending  cut  proposals.  We  will 
also  give  responsible  consideration  to  your 
revenue  enhancers  and  management  initia- 
tives. 

We  ask  that  you  submit  a  new  Fiscal  Year 
1983  budget  Incorporating  lower  deficits  and 
a  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget.  To  that 
end,  we  suggest  that  you  consider  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  designed  to  help  meet 
these  goals: 

1.  Scrutinize  all  parts  of  the  federal 
budget  Including  the  Pentagon  budget  to 
eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  to  im- 
prove management,  and  to  explore  all  areas 
of  potential  savings: 

2.  Defer  the  third  year  of  the  1981  l*divid- 
ual  income  tax  cut; 

3.  Defer  indexing  of  the  tax  code; 

4.  Significantly  modify  the  leasing  provi- 
sion of  the  1981  tax  cut.  and  close  other  tax 
loopholes. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  this  effort 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  must  be  met  by 
a  more  moderate  monetary  policy.  Only 
then  will  interest  rates  be  reduced  and  re- 
covery permitted.  Therefore,  we  recommend 


that  the  Administration  urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  In  response  to  fiscal  tighten- 
ing, to  move  to  a  less  restrictive  monetary 
policy  and  thereby  reduce  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  our  economy  needs  a  new 
economic  policy.  The  American  people 
rightly  expect  us  to  quit  trying  to  blame 
each  other  and  to  work  together  in  a  non- 
partisan fashion  to  help  solve  our  nations 
serious  problems.  We  are  ready  to  work  with 
you  to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise  that 
will  get  our  economy  moving  again. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  delaying  In  the  hope  that 
we  might  have  a  time  agreement  on 
the  Chafee  amendment  for  tomorrow. 
I  am  sorry  to  report  that  we  do  not 
have  that  agreement. 

Under  the  circimistances,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  pursuant  to  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:52  p.m.,  recessed  tmtll  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  17,  1982, 
at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  16.  1982: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Frederick  N.  Andre,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981. 

The  Above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requesU  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 

Christian  Hansen.  Jr..  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  Member  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Department  of  SUte  to 
be  Consular  Officer  and  Secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America: 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf .  of  Florida. 
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REAOAN'S  PROPOSAI^  WOULD 
DEVASTATE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  nw  TORK 

Of  THZ  HOUSE  or  RJEPRSSOrrATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan's  proposal  to  slash  the  student 
financial  aid  programs  would  effective- 
ly cripple  higher  education  in  this 
country.  By  abandoning  our  Federal 
commitment  to  higher  education,  the 
administration  would  Jeopardize  the 
future  of  millions  of  our  youth,  and  ul- 
timately, the  future  of  our  country. 

As  students  and  their  families  are 
painfully  aware,  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  in  Congress 
succeeded  in  steamrolling  through 
Congress  massive  cuts  in  education 
and  student  aid  programs.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  25  years  that  Con- 
gress retrenched  on  our  national  com- 
mitment to  expanding  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  students.  Drastic  cuts 
in  Pell  grants  and  other  needs-based 
programs  will  fall  disporportionately 
on  minority  and  low-income  students, 
many  of  whom  wlU  be  forced  to  forgo 
a  college  education.  Thousands  of  stu- 
dents from  middle-income  families  will 
be  denied  guaranteed  student  loans  or 
be  faced  with  increased  borrowing 
costs. 

In  an  especially  callous  move,  Con- 
■gress  at  the  administration's  behest 
eliminated  social  security  benefits  for 
college  students  whose  parents  have 
died,  retired,  or  become  disabled.  By 
the  end  of  September,  over  400,000 
students  will  lose  part  of  this  vital 
source  of  income  and  200.000  students 
will  be  denied  all  benefits.  To  redress 
this  gross  injustice.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  restore  the  social  securi- 
ty student  benefits  for  all  eligible  re- 
cipients. 

The  administration's  1983  budget 
goes  far  beyond  last  year's  cuts  to 
launch  a  fuU-scale  war  against  student 
aid.  In  order  to  finance  a  tax  bonanza 
for  the  wealthy  and  an  unprecendent- 
ed  military  buildup,  the  President  pro- 
poses a  staggering  50-percent  cut  in 
student  aid.  Over  700.000  students  will 
lose  their  eligibility  for  Pell  grants  if 
the  Reagan  cut  of  40  percent  is  adopt- 
ed. An  additional  1.3  million  student 
grants  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  new  Federal 
moneys  for  the  supplemental  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants— SEGG— na- 
tional direct  student  loans— NDSL— 
and  the  State  student  incentive 
grants— SSIG— and   the   dramatic   re- 


duction in  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, currently  providing  relatively 
low  interest  loans  to  3.5  million  stu- 
dents, is  slated  for  another  round  of 
cuts  which  the  administration  wants 
implemented  by  April.  Reagan's  pro- 
posals would  dramatically  increase  the 
cost  of  loans  for  all  student  borrowers 
and  would  completely  deny  this  assist- 
ance to  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents. These  changes  would  seriously 
threaten  the  continuation  of  many 
graduate  and  professional  programs 
wd  force  many  undergraduates  to 
stend  lower  cost  institutions,  delay 
their  education,  or  simply  atuuidon 
their  plans  altogether. 

The  administration's  shortsighted 
policies  overlook  the  fact  that  our  Na- 
tion's potential  will  not  be  realized  if 
we  close  the  door  to  educational  op- 
portunity. A  nation  committed  to 
increasing  economic  productivity,  de- 
veloping technological  capacities  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life,  and  broad- 
ening cultural  and  intellectual  hori- 
zons must  also  be  a  nation  dedicated 
to  expanding  educational  quality  and 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  office 
is  not  alone  in  the  hundreds  of  letters 
we  have  received  from  students  and 
their  families  who  will  suffer  as  a 
result  of  these  cuts.  Americans  every- 
where are  sending  Congress  an  impor- 
tant message— they  wUl  not  accept  an 
atMuidonment  of  our  respect  for,  and 
commitment  to,  education.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  heed  this  public  mandate 
and  to  support  these  important  pro- 
grams. 

The  New  York  Times  has  printed  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  status  of  the 
student   aid   programs   and   the   pro- 
posed cuts.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  28. 1M3] 
Tough  New  Tnufs  pok  Stuskkt  Loans 
(By  Deborah  Rankin) 

Of  the  many  Oovemment  programs  that 
have  come  under  the  Reacan  Administra- 
tion's budget  knife,  college  financial  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  especially  hard.  Fund- 
ing for  some  of  the  Oovemment-tMtcked  pro- 
grams has  already  been  slashed  twice  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  now  the  White 
House  is  proposing  further  cuts. 

If  it  is  successful  and  the  latest  cuts  are 
adopted,  some  could  take  effect  as  early  as 
April  1.  affecting  the  aid  available  to  college 
students  In  the  1982-83  academic  year. 

The  reductions  In  aid  levels  have  been  so 
frequent  that  most  guide  books  and  Oovem- 
ment financial  aid  publications  are  outdat- 
ed, and  students  applying  for  grants  and 
scholarships  are  understandably  bewildered. 
The  following  Is  a  review  of  the  current 
status  of  the  largest  Oovemment  financial 


aid  programs  and  the  outcome  If  the  Admin- 
istration proposals  are  enacted. 

Pell  grants.  These  grants,  designed  for 
low-  and  middle-Income  students  and  named 
for  Claiborne  Pell.  Democratic  Senator  of 
Rhode  Island,  are  the  backbone  of  most  col- 
lege financial  aid  programs. 

Last  December.  Congress  raised  the  maxi- 
mum grant  to  11.800.  from  $1,670.  effective 
for  the  1982-83  academic  year.  But  It  also 
tightened  the  standards  for  who  qualifies 
for  such  aid.  Currently,  families  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  of  up  to  $37,000  are  eli- 
gible, but  next  year  the  maximum  will  drop 
to  $36,000. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  did  liberalize 
the  amount  of  assets  a  family  can  own  with- 
out having  the  holdings  count  against  them 
for  purposes  of  the  eligibility  formula.  In 
the  coming  academic  year,  the  first  $25,000 
in  home  equity  and  the  first  $25,000  In  ac- 
counts at  financial  institutions  (including 
money  market  funds)  will  t>e  exempt,  along 
with  the  first  $80,000  In  equity  in  a  closely 
held  business  or  family  farm. 

The  current  exemption  is  $25,000  for 
home  equity  and  bank  accounts  combined, 
and  $50,000  for  a  small  business  farm. 

The  real  crunch,  however,  could  come  In 
the  1983-84  academic  year.  The  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  $900  million  cut  in  the 
program,  reducing  the  budget  for  Pell 
grants  to  $1.4  billion.  The  result  would  be 
that  families  with  adusted  gross  Incomes 
over  $14,000  would  no  longer  qualify  for 
help,  and  the  maximum  grant  would  be  re- 
duced to  $1,600.  Furthermore,  because  the 
size  of  a  Pell  grant  Is  related  to  the  cost  of 
the  college  attended,  poor  students  who  oth- 
erwise qualify  for  maximum  grants  but  who 
enroll  in  low-cost  community  schools  might 
receive  awards  far  lower  than  the  celling. 

Campus-based  aid  programs.  This  catego- 
ry, which  has  been  hit  by  budget  cuts  and 
will  be  affected  by  the  new  budget  propos- 
als, includes  three  aid  programs  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  administered 
by  college  financial  aid  officers.  (Pell  grants 
are  directly  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.) 

Funding  for  the  Supplemental  Education- 
al Opportunity  Grant  Program,  which  is 
based  on  need  and  pays  a  maximum  of 
$2,000  a  year,  is  designed  to  allow  under- 
graduate students  to  continue  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  drop  out.  It  has  already 
been  cut  twice  this  year.  The  result  is  that 
poor  students  get  aid  no  matter  where  they 
go,  but  middle  Income  students  generally 
qualify  only  if  they  attend  a  high-cost 
school  such  as  Harvard,  which  puts  more  of 
a  strain  on  their  parents  resources.  Some 
615.000  students  now  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
eliminating  this  program  entirely  as  of  Oc- 
tober. While  such  a  move  would  not  affect 
high  school  seniors  entering  college  in  Sep- 
tember. It  would  affect  them  and  their  older 
colleagues  beginning  in  the  1983-84  academ- 
ic year. 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  a  28 
percent  funding  cut  In  the  College  Work 
Study  Program,  which  provides  $550  million 
to  permit  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
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students  to  work  on  campus  for  nonprofit 
organizations  at  the  minimum  wage. 

Even  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program,  which  provides  5  percent  loans  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who 
demonstrate  need,  has  not  been  immune 
from  the  White  House  cost  cutters.  Its 
budget  has  already  been  reduced  twice  this 
year,  to  $186  million  from  $286  million. 

While  the  Administration's  latest  proposal 
would  spare  this  program  further  budget 
cuts.  It  would  also  deny  It  any  additional 
Federal  funding.  The  program  would  con- 
tinue but  only  to  the  extent  that  students 
who  take  the  loans  repay  them.  Because  not 
all  of  them  do  repay,  the  American  Council 
of  Education,  the  umbrella  organization 
representing  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, estimates  that  266,000  students,  or 
about  half  of  all  In  the  program,  will  be 
knocked  out. 

State  student  incentive  grants.  This  a 
matching  program  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  $77  million  a  year, 
and  the  states  from  where  the  students 
come  then  match  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
basis.  Some  300.000  students  receive  the 
grants,  which  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
need.  The  White  House  has  proposed  that 
the  Government  withdraw  entirely  from 
this  program.  The  states  of  course,  would  be 
free  to  continue,  but  It  Is  unlikely  they 
could  make  up  the  shortfall. 

Guaranteed  student  loan  program.  The 
Administration  has  reserved  its  harshest 
cuts  for  this  program,  which  in  the  past 
served  as  the  basic  form  of  financial  aid  to 
the  middle  class.  It  provides  $1.77  billion  an- 
nually at  9  percent  interest  on  loans  for  up 
to  $2,500  a  year  for  undergraduates  and  up 
to  $4,500  a  year  for  graduate  students. 

It  used  to  be  open  to  anyone  regardless  of 
need,  but  earlier  this  fiscal  year  the  Admin- 
istration limited  the  no-questlons-asked  pro- 
vision to  students  from  families  with  in 
comes  below  $30,000.  U  required  that  stu- 
dents from  families  with  more  than  $30,000 
in  adjusted  gross  income  pass  an  additional 
needs  test  that  severely  reduced  borrowing 
opportunities  for  those  attending  low-cost 
state  schools.  It  also  imposed  a  5  percent 
"origination"  fee.  which  would  reduce  the 
proceeds  on  a  $2,500  loan  to  $2,375,  affect- 
ing all  those  in  the  program. 

Effective  April  1,  the  Administration  pro- 
poses to  subject  everybody,  even  those  with 
income  under  $30,000,  to  the  needs  test.  It 
aiso  wants  to  double  the  origination  fee,  to 
10  percent.  Furthermore,  the  9  percent  in- 
terest rate  would  now  be  Increased  to  the 
market  Interest  rate  two  years  after  a  stu- 
dent begins  repayment. 

But  worst  of  all,  graduate  students  would 
no  longer  qualify  for  the  guaranteed  loans, 
a  move  that  has  enraged  college  officials.  Fi- 
nancial aid  officers  estimate  that  some 
600.000  students— or  50  percent  of  all  gradu- 
ate students— would  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
such  assistance. 

Auxiliary  loans  to  assist  students.  The 
White  House  hopes  that  this  new  program, 
sometimes  known  by  the  acronym,  ALAS, 
will  help  to  pick  up  the  slack  caused  by  cuts 
In  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
Parents,  Independent  under  graduates  and 
graduate  students  can  receive  loans  of  as 
much  as  $3,000  a  year,  at  an  interest  rate  of 
14  percent,  under  this  program. 

But  there  are  two  hitches.  Repayment  on 
the  parental  and  graduate  student  loans 
must  begin  within  60  days,  and  only  14 
states.  Including  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  have  enacted  t>anklng  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  program  to  be  set  up.« 
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FAA  RESPONDS  TO  CONGRESS- 
MAN FROST'S  INQUIRY  ON 
PASSENGER  SECURITY 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

or  TEXAS 
Ur  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10,  1982,  I  inserted  into  the  Record  a 
letter  that  I  mailed  to  Mr.  J.  Lynn 
Helms,  Administrator,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  in  Washington. 
The  letter  was  dated  March  4,  1982. 

On  March   12,   1982.  Mr.  Alan  W. 
Read,  Acting  Director  of  Civil  Aviation 
Security,  responded.  I  included  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  that  letter: 
U.S.  Departhknt  op  Tramsporta- 
TioH.  Federal  Aviatioh  Admimis- 

TRATIOK. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  12,  1982. 
Hon.  Martin  Frost, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Frost:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Mach  4  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
which  was  referred  to  this  office  for  re- 
sponse. 

As  you  know,  the  FAA.  through  the  Office 
of  Civil  Aviation  Security,  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Se- 
curity Program  mandated  by  Public  Law  93- 
366.  Immediately  after  the  La  Guardla  Air- 
port bomb  incident  In  1975  a  Government/ 
Industry  task  force  was  created  to  study  the 
alternatives  available  to  U.S.  carriers  to  pre- 
vent the  Introduction  of  explosive  devices 
Into  cargo  and  checked  baggage  abroad  an 
aircraft.  The  physical  Inspection  of  all  cargo 
and  checked  baggage  was  considered  totally 
Inappropriate.  Passenger  facilitation.  In  con- 
Junction  with  technical  limitations,  preclud- 
ed the  use  of  X-ray  or  other  electronic  In- 
spection systems  for  this  purpose.  As  an  al- 
ternative, the  task  force  developed  a  system 
designed  to  identify  cargo  and  checked  bag- 
gage that  might  be  a  potential  hazard  to  air 
transportation  through  use  of  a  "profile." 
Cargo  or  baggage  that  Is  Identified  under 
this  system  Is  subjected  to  additional  securi- 
ty scrutiny.  In  addition,  the  receipt  of  credi- 
ble Information  Indicating  a  bomb  threat 
will  trigger  the  initiation  of  a  number  of 
procedures  to  Include  the  search  of  air  cargo 
and  baggage  by  an  explosive  detection  dog 
team. 

Our  Inquiry  Into  the  March  4  Incident  re- 
vealed that  the  procedures  to  be  used  by  the 
airlines  to  handle  checked  baggage  were 
properly  applied:  however,  the  specific  and 
unique  circumstances  of  this  case  did  not 
prompt  the  initiation  of  additional  security 
scrutiny.  Although  the  system  could  not 
guarantee  absolute  security.  It  has  been  In 
use  for  the  last  six  years  and  has  proven  to 
be  effective. 

FAA  has  long  recognized  the  potential 
problem  posed  by  cargo  and  checked  bag- 
gage and  has  had  a  very  active  research  and 
development  effort.  Several  technical  ap- 
proaches for  effective  and  efficient  detec- 
tion of  explosives  In  checked  baggage,  cargo, 
and  mall  are  being  developed  and  tested.  As 
part  of  that  effort,  we  are  evaluating  vari- 
ous vapor  detection  and  electronic  systems 
manufactured  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
Progress  Is  being  made  in  these  efforts: 
however,    even    after    a    technical    break- 
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through,  the  cost  for  such  equipment  sys- 
temwide  may  be  prohibitive. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  over  the 
March  4  incident  and  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  continue  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  system  to  Improve  existing  security  pro- 
cedures and  safeguards. 
Sincerely, 

Alah  W.  Read, 
Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Aviation  Security. 

Mr.  Read's  letter  appears  to  give 
little  comfort  to  airline  passengers, 
and  I  have  urged  Chairman  Normam 
Mineta  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion to  ascertain  the  adequacy  of  the 
FAA's  response. 

I  include  in  the  Record  my  letter  to 
Chairman  Miiteta: 

HCCSE  OP  REPRESEItTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  12,  J9S2 
Hon.  Normam  Mihkta, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  ^tnatton.  Kay- 
bum  House  Office  Building.  Washino- 
lon,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairmam  Miittta:  On  March  4. 1  re- 
quested the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, via  a  letter  to  Chairman  J.  Lynn 
Helms,  to  conduct  'a  full  Investigation"  of 
the  discovery  of  a  homemade  bomb  that 
passed  through  two  airport  security  systems 
without  being  detected.  My  concern  cen- 
tered around  the  apparent  absence  of  ade- 
quate procedures  to  screen  checked  baggage 
for  possible  explosive  devices.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Helms  and  a 
copy  of  the  response  of  the  FAA. 

In  that  letter  dated  March  12,  1983,  Mr. 
Alan  W.  Read,  Acting  Director  of  ClvU  Avia- 
tion Security,  sUtes.  "FAA  ...  has  had  a 
very  active  research  and  development 
effort.  Several  technical  approaches  for  ef- 
fective and  efficient  detecUon  of  explosives 
in  checked  baggage,  cargo,  and  mail  are 
being  developed  and  tested.  As  part  of  that 
effort,  we  are  evaluating  various  vapor  de- 
tection and  electronic  systems  .  .  .  progrea 
Is  being  made  In  these  efforts:  however, 
even  after  technical  breakthrough,  the  cost 
for  such  equipment  systemwide  may  be  pro- 
hibitive." 

I  would  request  that  your  Subcommittee 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  FAA's  proce- 
dures for  identifying  cargo  and  checked  bag- 
gage that  may  hold  "more  severe  conse- 
quences in  the  future",  and  the  FAA's 
progress  and  potential  in  securing  the  detec- 
tion that  are  de«;ribed  In  Mr.  Reads  letter. 

I  remain  concemed  that  the  Nation's  pas- 
senger fllghU  appear  to  have  a  severe  secu- 
rity problem,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  your  ConmUttee  as  to  the  programs 
described  In  the  FAA's  response  to  my 
letter— both  those  on  the  drawing  board  and 
those  now  In  use. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Martin  Frost. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion's airline  passengers  cannot  be 
overstated,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
results  of  the  committee's  efforts.* 
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FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ARREST  OF  ANATOIY  SHCHAR- 
ANSKY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHEUEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
15,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  arrest 
of  Anatoly  Shcharanslcy,  is  a  date 
which  must  never  go  unnoticed  as  long 
as  the  groundless  and  unjustifiable 
persecution  of  this  innocent  man  con- 
tinues. The  indiscriminate  violations 
of  international  law  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ought  to  serve  to  remind  us 
once  again  that  we  must  continue  to 
sustain  our  fight  for  worldwide  Justice. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  sole  crime 
was  listening  to  his  own  conscience 
which  demanded  only  the  application 
of  human  rights,  both  for  himself  and 
others.  In  1973  he  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  to  Israel  and  soon  thereafter 
became  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  gain 
unrestricted  freedom  to  emigrate  for 
all  citizens,  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike. 

Now  he  is  imprisoned  in  a  labor 
camp,  suffering  from  a  variety  of  de- 
bilitating physical  disorders:  back  and 
stomach  pains,  spinal  disease,  head- 
aches, and  eye  disorders.  The  only  visi- 
tors he  has  had  in  the  past  IVt  years 
have  been  his  mother  and  brother:  he 
has  not  seen  his  young  wife  in  5  years. 
In  1976  he  helped  found  the  Commit- 
tee To  Monitor  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ments which  had  promised  to  "respect 
himian  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief."  Now  he 
is  incarcerated  for  voicing  the  very 
principles  the  agreement  was  intended 
to  uphold. 

I  am  deeply  offended  and  outraged 
by  this  callous  display  of  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  an  international  agreement 
and  more  significantly,  their  nonad- 
herence  to  the  three  most  fundamen- 
tal human  rights:  The  right  to  free 
thought,  the  right  to  conscience,  and 
above  all  else,  the  right  to  basic 
human  dignity.  The  rights  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  have  been  crushed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  5  years,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  crushed  if  we  do 
not  remind  the  world  of  these  shame- 
less transgressions.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
lead. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  most  impor- 
tant side  of  this  issue:  the  human  side. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  simply  a 
human  being  who  desires  nothing 
more  than  freedom.  He  is  courageous 
and  tenacious  enough  to  cling  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  dream  despite  all  priva- 
tions. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  saluting  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  this  brave  and  de- 
termined man  who,  despite  all  the  ef- 
forts of  his  own  oppressive  Govern- 
ment, is  committed  to  fight  for  what  is 
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right.  Furthermore,  let  it  be  resolved 
that  we  will  not  stand  by  and  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  commit  such  out- 
rageous abuses  of  international  law. 
and  far  more  importantly,  of  basic 
human  dignity.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment must  be  called  continually 
before  the  court  of  world  opinion  for 
the  condemnation  they  have  called 
upon  themselves.* 


HYATTSVILLE  LIONS  CLUB 
ANNIVERSARY 


March  16,  1982 

want  to  join  me  in  wishing  their  capa- 
ble president,  Mr.  William  Kola,  and 
all  those  gathered,  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  appreciation  for  their 
4'/i  decades  of  public  service.  We  wish 
them  every  success  as  they  proceed 
toward  their  golden  anniversary  still 
active  in  humanitarian  qauses.* 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  one  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.'s  most  active  and  effec- 
tive Lions  Club  chapters.  That  chap- 
ter, the  Hyattsville  Lions  Club,  is  cele- 
brating its  45  years  of  service  to  the 
community,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to 
them  our  heartfelt  congratulations. 

The  Hyattsville  Lions  Club  was  origi- 
nally called  an  exchange  club;  howev- 
er, in  1937  it.  along  with  its  50  mem- 
bers, was  sponsored  into  Lionism  by 
the  Anacostia  Lions  Club.  Still  today, 
there  are  many  charter  members  on 
the  rolls  such  as  Carroll  Beatty,  the 
first  district  governor  of  this  region. 
Walter  Green  and  Ernest  Maier.  Car- 
roll Beatty  and  Ernest  Maier  have 
been  honored  as  life  members  of  the 
club,  joining  Joe  Rabbitt,  Charles 
Cover.  Harry  Hall,  and  Harry  McFar- 
lin  who  have  also  been  honored  as  life 
members  for  their  efforts  in  Lionism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  every 
American  is  well  aware  of  the  true 
commitment  each  Lion  makes  to  his 
fellow  man  when  he  undertakes  the 
Lion  oath.  The  Lions'  efforts  for  the 
needy,  the  blind,  the  deaf  have  provid- 
ed many  thousands  of  dollars  over  the 
years  to  assist  In  their  treatment  and 
Improving  their  well-being.  More  Im- 
portant even  than  fundralsing.  which 
is  remarkable.  Is  the  time  and  personal 
Involvement  each  Lion  donates  to 
these  causes.  Their  motto.  "Be  a 
Lion— for  the  good  of  yourself  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community."  connotes 
the  kind  of  spirit  of  giving  these 
people  possess.  Their  individual  contri- 
butions to  helping  the  blind,  collecting 
discarded  eyeglasses,  collecting  blood, 
providing  wheelchairs,  sponsoring  girls 
and  boys  clubs,  and  hosting  Christmas 
parties  for  handicapped  children  are 
indicative  of  the  time  and  unselfish 
energies  they  all  expend  on  behalf  of 
those  in  need. 

On  Friday.  March  26.  1982.  the 
members  and  guests  of  the  Hyattsville 
Lions  Club  will  be  assembled  at  the 
Maryland  Inn  in  celebration  of  their 
45th  anniversary.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  know 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
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HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Wednesday.  March 
10.  1982.  President  Slad  Barre  of  So- 
malia began  his  official  state  visit  to 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  the  out- 
come of  his  visit  will  be  even  more  cor- 
dial relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Somalia  is  located  at  the  strategic 
crossroads  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  where  much  of  our 
oil  passes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  a  location  strongly  contested  by 
the  U.S.S.R..  Cuba,  and  East  Germa- 
ny. 

The  Soviets  and  their  surrogates 
have  complete  control  over  South 
Yemen  from  which  one-third  of  the 
population  has  emigrated  since  1975. 
The  Soviets  have  substantial  control 
over  E^thiopla,  the  most  populous  smd 
important  country  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  region.  Libya  has  recently 
joined  the  Soviets  in  signing  a  treaty 
with  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen, 
adding  Libyan  money  and  terrorist 
knowhow  in  an  attempt  to  destabilize 
other  Horn  countries,  particularly  So- 
malia smd  the  Sudan. 

Somalia  has  offered  us  its  hand  in 
friendship  as  early  as  1978.  After  some 
regrettable  delays,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration finally  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Somalia  In  August  1980  In 
which  Somalia  provided  us  the  use  of 
Its  air  and  naval  facilities  at  the  Port 
of  Berbera.  close  to  the  Straits  of  Bab 
el-Mandeb  connecting  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  air  fa- 
cilities at  the  capital.  Mogadishiu.  We 
promised  to  extend  some  FMS  and 
ESF  to  Somalia  In  return. 

The  Reagan  administration  expand- 
ed our  relations  with  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Somalia.  Answering  the 
plea  of  women  and  children  in  refugee 
camps  of  Somalia  who  had  fled  the 
Ogaden  because  of  Ethiopian  and 
Cuban  brutalities,  the  United  States  in 
1980  and  1981  extended,  through  the 
UNHCR.  substantial  help  of  a  human- 
itarian nature.  This  aid  helped  prevent 
further  starvation  and  it  also  dimin- 
ished health  hazards. 
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Somalia  participated  in  September 
1981  In  the  military  exercise  Bright 
Star,  letting  our  troops  land  at  the 
Berbera  coast,  and  our  Navy  is  study- 
ing expansion  of  the  Berbera  facilities. 

In  fiscal  year  1982  we  are  extending 
$30  million  economic  support  funds 
and  $20  million  FMS  to  Somalia  in  ad- 
dition to  sizable  aid  In  development  as- 
sistance and  Public  Law  480  funds. 

Both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  aware  of  the  friendly  re- 
lations and  the  strategic  location  of 
Somalia.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
help  Somalia  overcome  its  manifold 
economic  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  refugee  flow  and  the  years  of  the 
Sahel  drought  and  supply  its  legiti- 
mate defense  needs  arising  from  the 
lopsided  military  superiority  of  the 
Cuban-backed  Ethiopian  forces  In  the 
Ogaden. 

I  wish  President  Siad  Barre  God- 
speed and  success  in  his  work  to  devel- 
op his  nation  and  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  his  brethren  In  the  Ogaden. 

Somalia  must  remain  independent 
and  non-Communist.  This  will  benefit 
the  Somali  people,  the  United  States, 
and  the  free  world.* 
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Bishop  McGann  currently  serves  as 
president  of  Mercy  Hospital.  Diocesan 
Services.  Inc..  and  Diocisan  Commod- 
ities. Inc.  He  Is  also  chairman  of  Good 
Samaritan.  St.  Charles,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospitals  and  of  Consolation  Resi- 
dence. In  1977  he  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  humanities 
by  Molloy  College. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  wish  to  add  my 
commendation  to  the  worthy  efforts 
and  dedicated  service  of  one  of  Long 
Island's  most  outstanding  citizens. 
Bishop  John  R.  McGann.» 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  R. 
McGANN 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1982.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  the  Sky  Island  Club  of 
Long  Island.  N.Y..  will  induct  the  Most 
Reverend  John  R.  McGann  into  the 
Long  Island  Hall  of  Fame.  Bishop 
McGann  is  l^eing  honored  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  and  dedicated 
leadership  to  the  people  of  Long 
Island.  I  consider  it  a  deep  personal 
privilege  to  bring  Bishop  McGaim's  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  McGann 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  and  or- 
dained on  June  3.  1950  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Huntington.  Long  Island.  He  has 
served  Long  Island  at  St.  Anne 
Church.  St.  Joseph  Convent  and  Acad- 
emy, and  Pilgrim  State  Hospital,  all  in 
Brentwood.  Bishop  McGann  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  career  of  service  to  the 
Diocese  of  Rockvllle  Centre,  the 
people  of  Long  Island,  and  mankind. 
In  1959  he  was  elevated  to  Papal 
Chamberlain,  jn  1967  he  was  appoint- 
ed vice  chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rockvllle  Centre,  in  1971  he  was  made 
Titular  Bishop  of  Morobisdus  and 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  In 
1971  he  became  Vicar  General  and 
Episocopal  Vicar  of  Suffolk  County, 
and  In  1976  he  was  Installed  as  Bishop 
of  Rockvllle  Centre. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY;  CON- 
GRESSIONAL CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
It  Is  urgent  that  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reiterate  to  the  Soviet  Union 
our  concern  about  the  plight  of  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky  and  the  2  million 
other  Jews  who  cannot  emigrate. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  the  dy- 
namic leader  of  the  Jewish  movement 
to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords  signed  In  1975  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  33 
other  nations.  On  July  10.  1978. 
Shcharansky  was  brought  to  trial  on 
charges  of  treason  and  slander  against 
the  Soviet  state.  Four  days  later. 
Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  3  years 
In  prison  and  10  years  hard  labor.  One 
reporter  concluded  of  the  trial  that— 

No  political  trial  in  the  last  decade  has 
contained  the  array  of  issues  and  emotions 
that  this  proceeding  *  •  '  holds  for  people 
Inside  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  No  case 
against  a  human  rights  advocate  has  been 
seen  as  such  a  vivid  indicator  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Soviet  policy,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  is  headed. 

In  January  1982,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's mother  and  brother  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  him  for  the  first  time  In 
a  year  and  a  half.  Following  their  con- 
versation, Shcharansky's  mother,  Ida 
Milgrom,  made  the  following  appeal  in 
behalf  of  her  son: 

In  March  1977,  my  son  Anatoly  was  ar- 
rested and  accused  of  spying  for  the  CIA. 
On  July  14.  1978,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Russian  Federated  Socialist  Republic— In  a 
farce  resembling  the  Dreyfus  Trial- handed 
him  a  brutal,  unfounded  sentence  of  13 
years  deprived  of  freedom:  3  years  in  prison 
and  10  years  in  forced  labor  camp  under  the 
most  severe  conditions. 

At  the  so-called  trial,  my  son  declared  that 
his  case  had  been  trumped  up  in  order  to 
crush  the  Jewish  emigration  movement  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  blackmail  and 
threats  of  capital  punishment,  he  did  not 
plead  guilty  and  proclaimed  that  the  accusa- 
tions against  him  were  absurd. 
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Anatoly  spent  3  terrible  years  in  a  prison 
and  then  was  transferred  to  a  forced  labor 
camp.  Acts  of  lawlessness  and  humiliation 
have  been  continuously  committed  against 
him.  We  have  Just  found  out  that  from  Jan- 
uary through  October  1981.  Anatoly  was 
isolated  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  inter- 
nal prison  In  the  camp.  Between  October 
1980.  and  October  1981.  he  spent  185  days  In 
the  infamous  special  punishment  cell.  Sev- 
enty-five days  of  this  torture  was  given  In 
succession.  (The  •kartser'— the  special  pun- 
ishment cell  is  so  severe  that  even  Soviet 
law  forbids  a  prisoner  to  be  confined  In  It 
for  more  than  15  days  at  a  time.) 

The  food  ration  in  the  internal  prison  of 
the  camp  Is  a  starvation  one.  containing  ab- 
solutely no  meat  or  fats.  In  the  special  pun- 
ishment cell,  this  ration  Is  given  only  once 
In  2  days.  In  this  way  my  son  was  tortured 
by  full  starvation  for  93  days  and  by  partial 
starvation  for  an  equal  amount  of  time.  As  a 
result,  he  became  completely  physically  ex- 
hausted and  had  to  be  removed  from  prison 
and  taken  to  a  hospital.  Prom  the  hospital. 
Anatoly  was  medically  transferred  directly 
to  the  special  punishment  cell. 

At  the  end  of  October  1981.  another  scene 
of  this  grotesque  farce  took  place.  Anatoly 
was  put  on  one  more  trial.  This  one  was 
held  at  the  camp  and  took  exactly  5  iQln- 
utes.  Only  a  prosecutor,  a  Judge,  and  two 
Jury  members  were  present.  No  lawyer  par- 
ticipated. This  so-called  trial  hardened  the 
already  monstrous  sentence. 

The  "guilt"  found  was  that  my  son  still 
would  not  plead  guilty  for  the  crimes  which 
he  was  Incriminated  In  the  1978  •trial". 

My  son  is  now  sentenced  to  3  more  years 
of  labor  camp  under  the  strict  regime  condi- 
tions described  above.  The  repression  is  con- 
tinuing, the  humility  Is  growing.  They  want 
to  break  my  son  physically  and  morally. 

Is  there  any  way  this  world  can  prevent 
the  destruction  of  an  Innocent  victim  of  ar- 
bitrary cruelty? 

Conditions  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  steadily  worsened  since 
1979.  That  year  51.320  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate.  In  1980.  however, 
the  number  dropped  to  21.471.  In  1981 
to  9.447.  and  If  the  pattern  of  the  first 
2  months  of  1982  continues,  an  esti- 
mated 2.438  Jews  will  be  permitted  to 
emigrate,  the  lowest  number  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  emigration 
movement. 

We  must  not  forget  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. the  work  he  did  as  a  leader  of 
the  refusenlk  community  in  Moscow, 
and  the  conditions  he  is  now  forced  to 
endure.  My  distinguished  predecessor. 
Father  Robert  Drinan.  who  serves  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
has  been  a  leading  spokesman  for 
those  who  are  seeking  his  release. 
Drinan  once  said  that  we  must  all 
••  •  •  rekindle  the  flame  of  hope  for  a 
better  future  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  for  all  other  ostracized  dissidents 
and  their  relatives  around  the  world. 
May  this  endeavor  never  fall  short  of 
success. "  If  we  are  to  fulfill  this  goal, 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  in  the 
House  to  record  our  ongoing  concern 
for  the  plight  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. 
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On  the  anniversary  of  Shchar- 
ansky's  arrest.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  release  him  from  prison  and  allow 
him  to  Join  his  wife  in  Avltal  in 
Israel.* 


NICARAGUA'S  RECORD 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

^  or  MICHICAlt 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRZSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  by  Louis  Halasz 
that  appeared  in  the  March  7  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  shows  that 
despite  declarations  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
regime  to  the  American  media  that  it 
really  is  supportive  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy, its  voting  record  in  the 
United  Nations  demonstrates  that  it 
alines  itself  with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  at  almost  every  turn.  One  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Junta's  star  spokes- 
men, Daniel  Ortega,  is  further  quoted 
in  the  article  as  praising  the  virtues  of 
Libya's  Qadhafi.  North  Korea,  the 
PLO,  and  Cuba. 

Clearly,  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution 
has  been  taken  over  by  Cuban  and 
Soviet  Communist  supporters.  Their 
rhetoric  demonstrates  it,  their  actions 
in  support  of  the  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador demonstrate  it,  and  their  voting 
record  in  the  United  Nations  demon- 
strates it.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  M&r.  7.  1082] 

UJ4.  VoTi  Rkcords  DoriNK  Ckhthai. 

Amxxicah  Lkaning 

(By  Louia  Halasz) 

Whether  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  M. 
Halg  has  "overwhelming  and  Irrefutable" 
evidence  that  the  Inaurgents  In  El  Salvador 
are  controlled  and  directed  from  Nicaragua 
may  still  be  open  to  question,  but  United 
Nations  records  provide  ample  proof  of  a 
sponsor-client  relationship  between  the  San- 
dinistas In  Nicaragua  and  the  opposition 
forces  In  El  Salvador. 

These  records  also  show  that  Nicaragua's 
position  on  key  International  Issues  Is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  assumed 
by  Cuba  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  little  over  two  weeks  ago  the  Nlcara- 
guan mission  at  the  U.N.  brought  along  a 
group  that  called  Itself  a  "Central  American 
antl-lmperlallst  tribunal"  (apparently  fash- 
ioned after  the  antl- American  "war  crimes 
tribunal"  of  the  Vietnam  era). 

The  leaders  of  the  group.  Clarlbel  Alegrla 
of  El  Salvador.  Xavler  Chamorro  of  Nicara- 
gua and  Molses  Torrljos  of  Panama,  brother 
of  the  late  leader,  wanted  to  hand  over  some 
100.000  signatures  they  said  they  had  col- 
lected to  U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perea  de  Cuellar. 

They  didn't  get  quite  that  far— apparently 
the  U.N.'s  new  boss  had  no  desire  to  be  di- 
rectly entangled  in  such  a  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous web— but  his  undersecretary.  Diego 
Cordovez.  "undertook  to  convey'  to  him 
their  letter  demanding  that  he  "repudiate 
the  White  House  policy,  which  threatens 
world  peace." 

Afterward  the  group  went  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan mission  to  give  a  press  conference.  In 
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the  course  of  which  Ms.  Alegrla  said  that  If 
the  U.S.  Intervenes  In  EI  Salvador.  It  "will 
evoke  conflagration  in  Central  America, 
and.  if  extended  to  the  Caribbean,  it  will 
bring  in  the  great  powers,  which  In  turn  will 
cause  a  world  explosion,  bordering  on  global 
nuclear  catastrophe." 

Dire  threats  of  this  type  as  well  as  the 
vaguely  uncomfortable  nature  of  the  group 
must  have  been  the  reason  the  Ntcaraguans 
shied  away  from  direct  sponsorship  of  a 
press  conference  on  U.N.  premises  and  re- 
stricted their  support  to  providing  the  facili- 
ties of  their  mission. 

That  was  not.  however,  the  case  last  fall 
when  the  coordinator  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Junta.  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  took  along 
"Comrade  OulUermo  Ungo."  the  leader  of 
the  El  Salvador  opposition,  to  the  General 
Assembly  hall  as  a  member  of  his  mitelon. 
and  read  out,  on  his  behalf,  the  proposal  of 
the  Salvadoran  Revolutionary  Democratic 
front  "to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  civilian 
and  military  representatives"  of  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte. 

Mr.  Ortega  also  produced  Mr.  Ungo  in  a 
press  conference.  In  the  course  of  which  the 
mild-mannered  erstwhile  political  friend  of 
President  Duarte  stressed  that  the  front 
and  Its  military  branch  were  ready  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  central  government  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  observers. 

Mr.  Ungo's  restrained  presentation  was  In 
sharp  contrast  with  Mr.  Ortega's  angry 
words  about  an  American  "campaign  of 
lies, "  and  his  outrage  at  questions  concern- 
ing Nlcaraguan  elections.  "Our  main  con- 
cern is  not  elections. "  Mr.  Ortega  said;  "our 
main  concern  is  Invasion  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

He  was  quite  vituperative  In  his  Assembly 
address,  nearly  outdoing  Cuba's  foreign 
minister,  Isidoro  Malmlerca  Peoli.  who  had 
charged  that  "the  imperialists,  the  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  government,  are  using  biological 
weapons  against  the  people  of  Cuba. "  Mr. 
Ortega  spoke  of  "the  aggressive  will  of 
Yankee  expansionism"  and  of  American 
"blackmail"  through  the  presence  of  the 
U.S.  fleet,  and  claimed  that  "our  country  Is 
threatened  by  aggression  on  a  scale  higher 
than  that  which  we  have  known  so  far." 

Anti-Yankeelsm  is.  of  course,  a  phenome- 
non freely  indulged  In  by  most  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, whether  of  the  right  or  left,  and,  as 
diplomats  are  only  too  well  aware,  not  with- 
out some  reason.  E^'en  Guatemala's  Castillo 
Valdes,  whose  government  Is  a  sworn  enemy 
of  C^lba,  Nicaragua  and  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas,  decried  In  his  speech  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  "creating  a  monopoly  In  Cen- 
tral American  intervention.  " 

But  Mr.  Ortega's  espousal,  in  exuberant 
words,  of  the  virtues  of  Muammar  el  Kada- 
fls  Ldbya,  of  the  PLO,  of  North  Korea,  of 
"revolutionary  Cuba,"  of  the  guerrillas  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  Independence,  of  "heroic" 
Vietnam,  and  his  expression  of  solidarity 
with  all  of  them  represented  an  unmistak- 
able political  commitment  to  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  side  of  the  Ideological  fence. 

This  political  profile  was  reinforced  by 
the  voting  pattern  of  Caribbean  nations  on 
key  Issues,  such  as  Kampuchea.  Afghani- 
stan, the  U.S.  charges  of  Soviet-equipped 
germ  warfare  against  Asians,  as  well  as  the 
Items  dealing  with  human  rights  violations 
in  El  Salvador  and  Chile. 

Cuba— and  little  Grenada— quite  naturally 
voted  with  the  Soviet  bloc  on  all  these 
issues,  defending  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kam- 
puchea, ridiculing  the  American  charges  of 
"yellow  rain."  and  condemning  both  the 
Salvadoran  and  Chilean  governments. 
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The  Nlcaraguan  voting  pattern,  particu- 
larly when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Caribbean  basin  nations— 19  all  told  In  the 
U.N. —was  a  close  approximation:  It  voted 
with  Cuba  and  Russia  on  Kampuchea,  El 
Salvador  and  Chile,  but.  In  order  to  main- 
tain nonaligned  credentials  it  abstained  on 
Afghanistan  and  on  the  issue  of  "yellow 
rain." 

The  other  Caribbean  basin  delegations  re- 
fused to  vote  with  the  Soviet  bloc:  some  of 
them,  such  as  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Gua- 
temala and  Honduras,  went  with  the  U.S.  all 
the  way.  while  others,  like  Panama.  Trini- 
dad-Tobago, Jamaica  and  Haiti  were  more 
restrained,  abstaining  on  the  more  ticklish 
Issues. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  has 
no  doubt  where  the  Sandinistas  of  Nicara- 
gua belong.  Speaking  recently  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  she  said  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  dictator  Anastaslo  Somoza  De- 
bayle  and  the  Sandinistas  was  that  the 
former  was  "friendly. "  while  the  latter  In- 
cluded In  their  anthem  a  line  about  the 
United  States  being  the  "enemy  of  man- 
kind " 

Asked  about  that,  the  NIcaraguans  indig- 
nantly said  the  line  was  not  in  the  anthem 
but  in  the  marching  song  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
front— as  If  that  would  make  any  difference. 
And  speaking  before  a  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee, Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  added  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas were  involved  In  "a  coup  d'etat  by  in- 
stallments,"  against  "one  sector  at  a  time," 
but  were  aiming  for  "the  consolidation  of 
power  by  Nicaragua's  one-party  dictator- 
ship." 

As  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Haig,  Mrs.  Klrkpa- 
trick's  assessment  also  falls  short  of  the 
kind  of  "smoking  gun."  U.N.  diplomats 
would  require,  but  the  evidence  of  Nlcara- 
guan behavior  In  speeches  and  votes  certain- 
ly tends  that  way. 

The  Impression  Gulllermo  Ungo  created 
in  his  U.N.  appearances  Is,  however,  of  quite 
a  different  nature.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  his  sincerity,  and  his  outrage  over  the  ex- 
cesses of  some  of  the  Salvadoran  military  Is 
shared  by  most.  But  Just  as  Mr.  Duarte  Is 
being  compromised  by  the  fascists  of  the 
ultra  right.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr. 
Ungo  could  avoid  being  tainted  by  the 
Marxists  of  the  ultra  left. 

He  insists  that  he  would  remain  free  even 
after  victory.  Asked  about  his  Marxist  guer- 
rilla allies,  he  says.  "I  need  them  and  they 
need  me. " 

If  this  writer's  experiences  In  his  native 
Hungary  during  the  second  World  War  are 
any  yardstick.  Mr.  Ungo  Is  kidding  himself. 
Making  common  cause  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  the  anti-Nazi  underground  was  one 
thing;  maintaining  one's  democratic  inde- 
pendence after  victory  was  quite  another. 
Hitler's  brown  was  exchanged  by  Stalin's 
red,  and  the  only  choice  was  between  politi- 
cal prostitution  or  exile. 

But  Gulllermo  Ungo  would  not  have  to  go 
back  so  far  In  time  and  so  far  away  In  space 
to  know  what  may  be  in  store  for  him.  He 
would  have  only  to  ask  Hubert  Matos.  Fidel 
Castro's  closest  comrade  in  the  fight  against 
Fulgenclo  Batista,  and  after  victory  the 
Inmate  of  Cuban  prisons  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades for  the  unforgiving  sin  of  trying  to 
remain  a  free  man.  Western  style.* 
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ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  IfTW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTrATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
years  ago  today  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  Joining  many  of  my  coUegaues 
today  in  denunciation  of  this  blatant 
violation  of  internationally  recognized 
standards  of  human  rights. 

Many  people  are  in  Soviet  prisons 
today  for  the  same  reason  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky:  they  are  Jewish.  The 
Shcharansky  case,  however,  Ls  the  ar- 
chetype of  repression  against  Soviet 
Jews.  It  is  the  most  glaring  example  to 
two  characteristics  of  repression 
Soviet  style. 

First,  the  Soviet's  treatment  of 
Shcharansky  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
legal  principles  which  they  claim  to 
adhere  to.  For  example,  the  crack- 
down on  Jewish  emigration  which  has 
occurred  over  the  past  year  has  often 
been  Justified  by  a  new  Soviet  law  re- 
quiring a  "first-degree"  relative  resid- 
ing In  Israel.  Shcharansky's  wife. 
Avltal.  has  lived  in  Israel  since  1977. 
With  legal  pretenses  stripped  away, 
the  Soviet  authorities  continue  to  hold 
Shcharansky  in  Chistopol  prison  for. 
in  their  words,  "continuing  to  consider 
himself  guilty." 

Second,  the  Shcharansky  case  epito- 
mizes one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
continuing  state-sjjonsored  repression 
of  Soviet  society,  the  destruction  of 
many  of  the  most  talented,  most  cou- 
rageous individuals  of  each  generation. 
Shcharansky  has  been  singled  out  by 
both  the  Soviet  authorities  and  de- 
fenders of  Soviet  Jewry  t)ecause  he 
was  a  skilled  leader  of  the  struggle  for 
human  decency  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  speeches  such  as 
this  on  March  15,  1983.  More  impor- 
tantly, though,  let  us  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  doing  what  we  can  as 
long  as  the  Shcharansky's  of  the 
world  are  imprisoned,  stripped  of  their 
rights  and  their  dignity.  That  is  surely 
what  Anatoly  Shcharansky  would  be 
doing,  if  he  were  not  languishing  in  a 
prison  cell.* 


BAY  OF  PIGS  REVISITED  IN 
NICARAGUA? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury  on   March    12.    1982.    Recently. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy over  the  extent  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  admission  by  the  administra- 
tion of  CIA  funding  of  paramilitaries 
involved  in  the  destabilization  at- 
tempts against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  only  furthers  these  con- 
cerns. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
article  very  interesting. 

Bay  or  Pics  Rbvisitkd  in  Nicaragua? 
Why  send  the  Marines  when  you  can  hire 
a  small,  efficient,  private  army  Instead?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  and  CBS 
News,  President  Reagan  is  contracting  out 
the  desUblllzation  of  Nicaragua.  Reported- 
ly, President  Reagan  has  authorized  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  build  and 
fund  a  500-man  paramilitary  force  to  con- 
duct raids  Into  Nicaragua  from  camps  along 
the  Honduran  border.  The  guerrillas  are 
supposed  to  destroy  power  plants,  dams  and 
bridges,  forcing  the  Marxist  regime  to 
defend  Itself  rather  than  export  revolution 
to  neighboring  countries.  But  don't  tell  any- 
body. It's  a  secret.  *' 

Is  this  for  real?  The  New  York  Times  says 
the  commando  force  Is  being  organized  by 
several  South  American  governments,  In- 
cluding Argentina  and  Venezuela,  but  that 
the  United  States  declined  to  participate  l>e- 
cause  of  the  involvement  of  pro-Somoza  of- 
ficers. Acccording  to  the  Times,  Reagan  has 
agreed  only  to  finance  Individuals  and 
groups  In  Nicaragua  that  seek  to  preserve 
"moderate  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions." 

Administration  officials  have  refused  to 
comment  on  the  Post  story,  although  the 
deputy  director  of  the  CIA  did  note  that  $19 
million  won't  buy  much  sabotage  these 
days:  none  of  the  allegations  has  been 
denied. 

True  or  false,  the  stories  are  based  In  the 
Reagan  administration's  fear  that  Nicara- 
gua is  becoming  another  Cuba,  an  agent  of 
Soviet  adventurism.  Aerial  reconnaissance 
photos  released  Tuesday  show  Nlcaraguan 
officials  have  lied  about  the  extent  of  the 
military  buildup,  which  has  been  aided  and 
equipped  by  the  Soviets,  Cubans  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  countries.  A  group  of  former 
senior  government  officials  left  a  State  De- 
partment briefing  Wednesday  saying  they 
were  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  Nlcara- 
guan and  Cuban  aid  to  guerrillas  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Already  Nicaragua  has  launched  a  propa- 
ganda counterattack.  Agricultural  Minister 
Jaime  Wheelock  complained  to  United  Na- 
tions diplomats  this  week  that  his  nation 
fears  "an  incident  may  be  fabricated  "  to  Jus- 
tify a  U.S.-backed  attack  from  El  Salvador, 
Honduras  and  Guatemala.  Four  rival  parties 
In  Nicaragua  united  in  asking  worldwide 
condenmatlon  of  "U.S.  economic,  political 
and  military  Imperialist  aggression. " 

We  have  a  few  observations: 

A  CIA  operation  whose  details  appear  In 
the  WasWngton  Post,  and  other  newspapers 
across  the  country.  Is  no  longer  covert.  If 
there  Is  a  $19  million  rent-a-guerrllla  plan, 
and  if  It  goes  ahead,  the  world  will  know 
that  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  subvert 
the  government  of  a  foreign  country  whose 
policies  Washington  dislikes.  The  United 
States  will  look  like  an  Imperialist  aggres- 
sor. It  will  be  an  Imperialist  aggressor. 

President  Reagan  will  be  unable  to  de- 
nounce Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan,  or 
Cuban  subversion  In  Central  America,  or 
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Libyan  intervention  In  Chad,  If  he  is  known 
to  have  a  private  army  on  the  CIA  payroll. 
Latin  America  will  resent  bitterly  the  as- 
sumption that  the  United  SUtes  has  a  right 
to  decide  what  governments  are  acceptable 
In  this  hemisphere.  Yes  the  Soviet  Union 
does  that  in  Its  sphere  of  Influence,  but 
America  l.<t  not— thank  God— the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  had  dreamed  before  of 
controlling  events  through  proxies.  The  Bay 
of  Pigs  was  a  disaster  of  the  '60s:  Vletnam- 
Ization  was  a  disaster  of  the  '70s.  Even  with- 
out advance  stories  In  the  Washington  Post, 
proxy  forces  are  correctly  seen  as  puppets 
of  the  United  SUtes.  U.S.-plcked  leaders " 
are  discredited  before  their  own  people. 

There  is  an  authentic,  nationalist  opposi- 
tion to  the  Marxist  regime:  the  SandlnlsU 
revolt  against  Somoza  Included  many  non- 
communists  who  have  been  pushed  out  of 
the  ruling  government.  Creation  of  a  puppet 
army  will  label  all  anti-regime  NIcaraguans 
as  puppets  of  the  United  States. 

In  purely  practical  terms,  a  500-man  force 
is  unlikely  to  defeat  or  even  seriously  annoy 
a  standing  army  estimated  at  25.000-30.000 
and  a  militia  of  70.000.  It  stands  as  though 
someone  has  been  sUylng  up  late  watching 
old  World  War  War  II  movies  on  television. 
This  Is  not  to  belittle  the  dangers  that 
Nicaragua  poses  to  the  rest  of  Central 
America.  The  SandlnlsU  regime  now  openly 
proclaims  Itself  to  be  Marxist,  and  the  cor- 
rupt oligarchies  of  Central  America  are  ripe 
for  revolution.  Nicaragua's  new  army,  large 
and  well-equipped,  could  disturb  the  mili- 
tary balance  of  power  In  the  region— al- 
though claims  the  army  Is  needed  for  self 
defense  are  looking  more  and  more  credible. 
But  Nicaragua  is  not  Cuba:  1982  Is  not 
1961.  The  Sandlnlsta  regime  Is  nationalist  as 
well  as  Marxist,  and  it  is  not  InevlUbly  hos- 
tile to  the  United  SUtes.  Making  these  dis- 
tinctions should  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

By  refusing  to  deal  with  Nicaragua  as  an 
independent  nation,  by  cutting  off  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations,  above  all.  by 
hiring  guerrillas  to  raid  the  country,  the 
Reagan  administration  risJcs  making  Nicara- 
gua Into  a  Soviet  satellite. 

If  the  United  SUtes  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty of  other  nations,  even  small  nations 
nearby,  to  run  their  own  affairs,  it  would 
make  an  Immense  improvement  In  U.S.  for- 
eign relations.  Washington  might  learn  to 
deal  with  Its  Central  American  neighbors 
through  diplomacy  and  trade  rather  than 
rented  commandos. 

If  there  is  any  validity  to  the  stories  about 
a  CIA  army— and  we  fear  there  is- then  pre- 
sumably those  who  leaked  the  information 
did  so  In  order  to  kill  the  operation  through 
publicity.  We  hope  they  succeed.* 


FLORIO  RESOLUTION  ON 
MORTGAGE  ASSUMPTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSrY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Housing 
has  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Government  preempt  any  State  law 
prohibiting  due-on-sale  clauses  in 
home    resales.    The    Department    of 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
considering  a  proposal  to  require 
future  PHA  mortgages  carry  a  due-on- 
sale  clause. 

In  response  to  these  developments.  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  no 
action  to  override  the  right  of  States 
to  regulate  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage assumptions. 

Record  high  mortgage  interest  rates 
have  d^^tated  the  housing  sector 
and  havlSliiFced  millions  of  prospec- 
tive home  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the 
housing  market.  Sixty  percent  of  all 
used  home  sales  are  successfully  trans- 
acted through  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage assumptions.  Seventeen  States 
have  acted  to  limit  the  rights  of  lend- 
ers to  impose  due-on-sale  clauses,  and 
preserve  the  right  of  homeowners  to 
pass  oh  their  existing  mortgages  to 
prospective  buyers. 

Even  in  those  States  which  have  not 
directly  banned  or  limited  mortgage 
due-on-sale  clauses,  the  absence  of  a 
Federal  preemption  has  encouraged 
lending  institutions  to  agree  to  a  mort- 
gage assumption  at  a  negotiated  inter- 
est rate,  above  the  old  mortgage  but 
below  current  market  rates. 

During  present  economic  conditions, 
mortgage  assumptions  provide  the 
principal  means  through  which  homes 
may  be  purchased  at  affordable  mort- 
gage interest  rates.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors  estimates  that  a 
Federal  override  of  State  laws  limiting 
the  use  of  due-on-sale  clauses  would 
exclude  up  to  500,000  additional 
people  from  the  home  purchase 
market,  and  further  depress  our  hous- 
ing industries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  that  ah  Members  will  realize 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and 
join  me  in  preserving  mortgage  as- 
sumptions as  an  effective  home  resale 
instrument.  I  would  be  pleased  to  add 
my  colleagues  as  cosponsors  of  this 
House  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  393 

To  express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  take  no  action  to  preempt  any  state 
law  limiting  due-on-sale  clauses,  or  any 
other  similar  provision. 

Whereas  record  high  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  forced  millions  of  prospective 
home  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  housing 
market; 

Whereas  record  high  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  contributed  to  the  longest  reces- 
sion in  the  housing  sector  or  our  economy  in 
our  nation's  history: 

Whereas  1981  was  the  second  year  in  a 
row  when  the  resale  of  single-family  homes 
declined,  marking  the  lowest  level  of  home 
resale  activity  since  1974; 

Whereas  record  high  Federal  borrowing 
will  encourage  interest  rates  to  remain  high, 
further  diminishing  housing  opportunities 
for  all  Americans,  and  impose  particular 
hardship  on  41  million  Americans  who  will 
enter  their  prime  home  buying  years  during 
this  decade; 

Whereas  mortgage  assumptions  and  seller 
financing  occur  in  60  percent  of  all  single 
home  resales,  and  provide  the  principal 
means  through  which  homes  may  be  pur- 
chased at  affordable  mortgage  interest 
rates; 

Whereas  17  states  limit  the  enforcement 
of  due-on-sale  clauses  in  home  resale  trans- 
actions through  statutory  law  or  court  deci- 
sion; 

Whereas  a  preliminary  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Housing 
calls  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
empt any  state  law  prohibiting  due-on-sale 
clauses; 

Whereas  a  Federal  preemption  of  states' 
rights  to  limit  due-on-sale  clauses  would  en- 

U.S.  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  F0«  ASSISTANCE  TO  EGYPT  AND  ISRAEL 
(FboI  yon  1973  nraHi  1«1.  miian  ol  dabn) 


March  16,  1982 


courage  lending  institutions  to  set  mortgage 
interest  rates  on  home  resales  at  current 
market  rates; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  a  Federal 
preemption  of  state  laws  prohibiting  due-on- 
sale  clauses  would  increase  the  monthly 
payment  of  the  average  home  by  $170.  and 
thereby  make  home  ownership  unaffordable 
for  500,000  additional  persons  and  further 
exasperate  our  housing  crisis:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  reject  the  preliminary 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
Housing  for  a  Federal  preemption  of  state 
law  permitting  mortgage  assumptions. 

Section  2:  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
neither  the  President  nor  Federal  agency  or 
department  shall  take  any  action  to  limit 
the  righU  of  states  or  the  courts  to  prohibit 
or  impose  limits  on  the  use  of  due-on-sale 
clauses.* 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  FOR  AID  TO 
ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  indicating  the  consider- 
able budget  outlays  resulting  from  the 
substantial  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance provided  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
since  1973.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  estimates  that  over  $15 
billion  in  budget  outlays  have  resulted 
from  the  programs  for  these  two 
Middle  East  states. 
The  table  follows: 
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THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  GIRL  SCOUTS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 


or  BtAKYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  was  on  March  12,  1912,  when  Juli- 
ette Gordon  Low  formed  the  first  Girl 
Scout  troop  in  Savannah,  Ga.  From 
this  single  council,  the  Girl  Scouts 
have  developed  into  the  largest  volim- 
tary  organization  for  girls  and  women 
in  the  world. 

Since  its  Inception,  more  than  44 
million  girls,  women  and  men  have  en- 
riched their  lives  by  participating  in 
the  Girl  Scouts  program.  Troops  are 
established  in  almost  every  country  in 
the  world  and  more  than  13  million 
Scouts  can  be  found  from  England  to 
the  South  Pacific. 

The  Girl  Scouts  association  is  com- 
mitted to  developing  the  potential  of 
each  member.  Through  its  unique  pro- 
gram, young  girls  become  productive, 
self-co^ifident  and  socially  responsible 
women.  These  goals  are  accomplished 
through  the  numerous  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

The  organization  takes  great  pride 
in  its  educational  program  which  high- 
lights nonstereotyped  career  educa- 
tion, the  sciences,  sports  for  women 
and  mainstreaming  the  disabled  into 
the  Girl  Scouts  program.  From  its  in- 
ception. Girl  Scouting  has  encouraged 
its  members  to  look  beyond  them- 
selves to  the  larger  community.  Prom 
the  early  days  in  Savannah  when  field 
trips  and  lessons  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences were  a  vital  part  of  the  activi- 
ties, to  today's  lessons  in  advanced 
orienteering  and  programs  in  art,  cul- 
ture and  government,  the  Girl  Scouts 
have  offered  an  unlimited  array  of  op- 
portunities for  young  women. 

But  young  people  are  not  the  only 
beneficiaries  of  scouting.  More  than 
500,000  adults  benefit  through  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership  and  manage- 
ment skills,  enhancing  personal 
growth.  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  national 
executive  director  in  1926  expressed  it 
best  when  she  said,  "Nothing  finer 
comes  out  of  Girl  Scouting  than  the 
spirit  of  the  adult  volunteer." 

Local  Girl  Scout  councils  are  funded 
through  the  sales  of  the  well-known 
Girl  Scout  cookies  and  calendars,  with 
some  participation  from  the  United 
Way.  The  annual  cookie  sales  provide 
not  only  needed  revenues,  but  also 
teaches  skills  in  salesmanship,  market- 
ing and  money  management. 

This  year  the  Girls  Scouts  have  de- 
signed a  special  series  of  activities  for 
girls  to  perform  as  part  of  the  70th  an- 
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niverssu-y  celebration.  In  keeping  with 
the  organization's  interest  in  preserv- 
ing and  discovering  the  environment, 
and  recognizing  the  United  Nation's 
designation  of  the  1980's  as  the  Inter- 
national Water  Decade,  these  activi- 
ties will  be  water  related.  They  will 
join  the  proficiency  programs  in  com- 
puter science,  auto  mechanics,  commu- 
nications and  meteorology  in  which 
girls  earn  badges  and  awards. 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  began  the 
tradition  of  Scouting  in  England.  His 
philosophy,  which  became  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  the  entire  Scout- 
ing movement  expresses  best  the  rea- 
sons for  promoting  the  Girl  Scout  as- 
sociation. 

"Look  wide!"  he  said,  "And  when 
you  think  you  are  looking  wide,  look 
wider  still." 

I  hope  you  will  all  Join  me  in  recog- 
nition of  the^jgutstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  GirT  Scouts  of  America 
on  their  70th  anniversary.* 


A  PUNITIVE.  TRAGIC 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1982.  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  a  "resolution 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  21,  condemning 
Israel  for  its  failure  to  comply  with  a 
number  of  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions. The  passage  of  a  resolution 
which  calls  for  the  suspension  of  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  technological  as- 
sistance cooperation,  as  well  as  the 
severance  of  diplomatic,  trade,  and 
cultural  relations  with  Israel  is  a  true 
tragedy.  It  makes  the  search  for  peace 
in  the  Mideast  more  difficult,  while  at 
the  same  time  u§es  the  United  Nations 
as  an  instrument  to  deepen  divisions 
and  exacerbate  conflicts.  We  have 
cause  for  alarm  when  the  United  Na- 
tions passes  resolutions  which  are 
little  more  than  ill-disguised  antiseml- 
tlsm.  grasping  at  any  excuse  to  Isolate 
or  even  obliterate  Israel. 

In  addition,  the  charges  of  Illegality 
against  Israel  for  Its  extension  of  civil 
law  to  the  Golan  Heights,  which  pre- 
cipitated this  resolution,  are  disputed 
by  experts  in  the  field  of  International 
law.  One  such  authority.  Dr.  Julius 
Stone,  distinguished  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  Law,  has  published  an  excel- 
lent article,  which  discusses  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  law  to  the  Golan  Heights 
in  terms  of  International  law.  Dr. 
Stone's  analysis  represents  many  of 
my  views.  I  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  that  article,  which  follows: 
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The  Golan  Heights  and  International  Law 
(By  Julius  Stone) 
The  charges  of  illegality  against  Israel  for 
its  extension  of  civil  law  to  the  Golan 
Heights  has  two  counts.  The  first  is  that  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242  of  1967  for- 
bids any  unilateral  territorial  change  by 
Israel.  The  second  is  that  general  interna- 
tional law  forbids  any  formal  change  in  sov- 
ereignty In  Golan  affecting  former  Syrian 
territory. 

As  to  Security  Council  Resolution  242  of 
November  22,  1967.  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
it  is,  along  with  Resolution  338  after  the 
1973  war,  the  most  authoriUtive  U.N.  pro- 
nouncement concerning  peace  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict.  The  operative  part  of  that 
resolution,  drafted  and  sponsored  by  British 
representative  Lord  Caradon.  Instructed  the 
Secretary  General  through  his  representa- 
tive "to  promote  agreement  and  assist  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  set- 
tlement in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
and  principles"  set  out  in  the  resolution.  Se- 
curity CouncU  Resolution  338.  which  based 
the  cease-fire  after  the  Syrian-Egyptian 
attack  on  Israel  in  1973,  decided— even  more 
expliclUy— that  the  Arab  sUtes  and  Israel 
should  proceed  •Immediately  and  concur- 
rently with  the  cease-fire"  with  'negotia- 
tions" for  "a  just  and  durable  peace  ". 

So  that,  for  the  last  14  years,  Security 
Council  resolutions  have  called  for  the  Arab 
states  to  negotiate  peace  with  Israel.  Those 
states  have  for  14  years  Intransigently  re- 
fused to  obey.  Their  consistent  war  cry  has 
been:  No  recognition  of  Israel,  no  negotia- 
tions with  Israel,  no  peace  with  Israel.  The 
one  exception  was  Egypt,  and  the  Israel  re- 
sponse was  generous— In  agreeing  to  a  peace 
process  involving  return  of  the  whole  of 
Sinai. 

Resolution  242  did  not  conunand  with- 
drawal of  Israel  from  all  the  territories  oc- 
cupied In  the  1967  war.  Arab  sUtes  and 
their  supporters  did  try  to  compel  Lord  Car- 
adon to  change  his  resolution  so  as  to  re- 
quire this.  It  is  on  the  record  that  he  and 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council  de- 
clined to  do  so.  The  legal  result,  as  already 
shown,  is  that  the  operative  part  of  the  res- 
olution is  precisely  to  require  the  parties  to 
negotiate  on  the  extent  of  Israel  withdrawal 
and  ite  other  provisions.  This  is  what  Israel 
has,  for  14  years,  been  trying  to  do,  and 
what  Its  Arab  foes  have  refused. 

The  other  count  in  the  charge  of  illegality 
seems  to  be  that,  apart  from  these  Security 
Council  resolutions,  international  law  re- 
quires Israel  to  "hand  back "  all  occupied 
territories  to  the  Arab  sUtes,  to  which  they 
"belong".  So  far  as  Sinai  is  concerned,  Israel 
is  already  in  the  process  of  returning  this  to 
Egypt  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
procedures  of  the  Camp  David  agreements. 
As  to  Gaza,  there  is  no  basis  under  general 
international  law  for  requiring  return  of 
this  either  to  Egypt  or  any  other  Arab  sUte. 
No  other  Arab  sUte  has  ever  had  any  legal 
or  de  facto  claim  to  Gaza.  Elgypt  Itself  only 
entered  Gaza  in  the  course  of  an  unlawful 
attack  on  Israel  In  1948.  International  law 
accorded  Egypt  no  sovereign  rights  there,  as 
Egypt  itself  admitted.  As  to  the  so-called 
"West  Bank "  (Judea  and  Samaria).  Jordan 
did  claim  title.  Its  entry,  too.  was  illegal,  in 
the  course  of  the  war  of  aggression  in  1948- 
1949.  International  law  clearly  negated  that 
claim,  and  virtually  no  third  state— not  even 
the  Arab  League  states— recognized  the  Jor- 
danian claim. 

The  Golan  HeighU  area  is  of  course  dif- 
ferent. It  did,  indeed,  belong  to  Syria  before 
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the  Arab  offensive  acainst  Israel  In  1967. 
Syria  used  it  consistently  for  many  years 
before  that  to  bombard  mercilessly  the 
peaceful  Israel  farms  and  villages  in  north- 
em  Israel  which  it  overlooks. 

Does  this  mean  that  international  law 
now  forbids  Israel  to  change  the  territorial 
status  of  this  area?  The  answer  is  emphati- 
cally In  the  negative,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. 

The  Oolan  Heights  became  territory  law- 
fully occupied  by  Israel  in  the  course  of 
halting  the  Syrian  attack  on  it  in  1967. 
What  international  law  provides  In  this  situ- 
ation is  that  the  lawful  occupant  may  stay 
in  place,  exercising  the  necessary  powers  of 
security  and  administration,  until  the  dis- 
placed sovereign  (here  Syria)  negotiates  the 
terms,  including  the  territorial  terms,  of  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  Syrian  refusal  for  14  years  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  of  peace  has.  however,  made 
any  agreed  territorial  adjustment  impossi- 
ble. There  Is  no  rule  of  international  law 
which  requires  a  lawful  military  occupant, 
in  this  situation,  to  wait  forever  before  put- 
ting the  control  and  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory on  a  permanent  basis.  Many  intema- 
tiodiil  lawyers  have  wondered,  indeed,  at  the 
long-suffering  patience  which  led  Israel  to 
wait  as  long  as  it  has  before  establishing 
that  permanent  basis. 

International  law  allows  formal  annex- 
ation after  conquest  in  lawful  self-defense, 
and  after  a  deliberate  repudiation  of  a  pre- 
vailing cease-fire,  international  law  restores 
belligerent  rights  to  both  sides  in  the  con- 
fUct.« 


MEYERSDALE— AN  ALL  AMERICA 
CITY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PEIfMSTLVAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  as  their  com- 
munity has  been  named  an  All-Amer- 
ica City  by  the  National  Mimicipal 
League. 

Having  visited  Meyersdale  frequent- 
ly, and  worked  with  their  community 
leaders.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  designation  made  on  the  basis  of 
accomplishments  in  employment, 
housing,  and  community  appearamce. 
facilities,  and  pride. 

The  10  members  of  the  Citizens  Tree 
Committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Sharon 
Clapper  and  Mr.  John  J.  Kane,  de- 
serve great  praise  for  presenting  the 
case  for  Meyersdale  and  making  its 
progress  and  outstanding  qualities 
clear. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  arti- 
cle from  the  March  13.  1982,  Johns- 
town Tribune-Democrat,  outlining  de- 
tails of  this  award. 

The  article  follows: 
TiMT  Mkykxsdalz  Earns  Aix-America  City 

DiSTIKCTIOH 

Metersoalb.— This  southern  Somerset 
County  community  has  been  named  an  All- 
America.  City. 

it 
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Meyersdale.  with  a  population  of  2.S81. 
was  the  smallest  of  10  municipalities  to 
achieve  the  title  this  year.  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

populace  ■■deuchted" 

"Were  just  delighted.'  said  Sharon  Clap- 
per, secretary  of  the  local  Citizens  Tree 
Committee,  who  presented  the  borough's 
case  for  the  award  at  the  Nov.  16  judging  in 
Pittsburgh.  "We  feel  Meyersdale  deserved 
it." 

Mrs.  Clapper  said  the  approximately  10 
people  who  worked  to  prepare  the  borough's 
entry  for  the  competition  have  not  complet- 
ed plans  for  local  celebrations  on  receiving 
the  award. 

"I  do  know  we  will  be  having  a  dinner  and 
one  director  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  will  be  coming  down  to  present  the 
award  and  banner."  she  said. 

The  All-America  Cities  Citizens  Action 
Awards  program  bases  its  decisions  on  citi- 
zens' voluntary  efforts  to  develop  coopera- 
tive solutions  to  their  community's  prob- 
lems. The  program  focuses  on  the  methods 
used  to  attain  goals,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  a  community's  projects. 

In  November.  Meyersdale  was  among  18 
finalists  gleaned  from  an  initial  field  of 
more  than  100  entrants  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion before  a  jury  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Judg- 
ing was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
87th  national  Conference  on  Government. 

The  borough's  presentation  of  an  allotted 
10  minutes  was  given  by  Mrs.  Clapper  and 
John  J.  Kane,  former  borough  manager. 
Their  program  focused  on  three  general 
areas  of  accomplishments— employment, 
housing  and  community  appearance,  facili- 
ties and  pride. 

DDAG  SUCCESS 

The  employment  Eispect  centered  on  a  citi- 
zens advisory  committee's  success  in  obtain- 
ing two  federal  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants  for  industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties, citizen  and  local-organization  support 
of  construction  of  a  nursing  home  and  a 
Chamber  of  CoRunerce  study  of  business 
needs  and  opportunities. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  accomplishments 
were  noted  in  adopting  a  fair-housing  ordi- 
nance and  building-safety  codes,  surveying 
rental-housing  needs,  preparing  letters  of 
support  for  developers  of  rental-assisted 
housing,  receipt  of  Small  Town  Emphasis 
program  funding  for  purchase  and  conver- 
sion of  large  Victorian  homes  to  apartments 
and  aiding  in  gaining  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion that  will  bring  an  estimated  80  owner- 
occupied  homes  up  to  code  standards. 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

Community  appearance,  facilities  and 
pride  projects  included  raising  money  for  a 
new  senior  citizen  center,  expansion  of  the 
annual  Maple  Festival,  formation  of  a  vol- 
unteer committee  to  deal  with  the  closing  of 
the  community  center  and  a  tree-planting 
campaign. 

In  addition  to  Meyersdale.  the  1982  All- 
America  City  winners  are  Blacksburg.  Va.; 
Bloomington.  Ind.:  Cleveland.  Ohio:  Oes 
Moines.  Iowa:  Grand  Island.  Neb.:  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.:  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Roanoka. 
Va.:  and  Valdez.  Alaska. 

The  eight  runners-up  are  Anaheim,  Calif.; 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.:  Bay  City.  Mich.:  Laur- 
inburg.  N.C:  Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.:  Naperville.  111.;  and  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.Y.* 
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ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  March  15,  1982,  marks  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  His  desire  to 
seek  freedom  from  political  and  reli- 
gious oppression  has  cost  him  his  lib- 
erty and  forced  him  into  a  life  behind 
bars  until  March  1990. 

In  1977.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  making  contact 
with  agents  of  the  CIA— a  charge 
which  the  United  States  has  repeated- 
ly denied.  He  is  currently  serving  the 
remainder  of  his  13-year  sentence  for 
treason  in  the  Perm  labor  camp,  while 
his  only  "crime  "  was  his  leadership 
and  effort  in  assisting  Jews  in  exercis- 
ing their  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  emigrate. 

Our  expression  of  outrage  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  failure  to 
uphold  their  agreement  with  the  other 
nations  in  signing  the  Helsinki  accords 
should  continue  and  we  demand  that 
they  recognize  and  provide  basic 
human  rights  and  religious  freedoms 
to  their  citizens. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  should  not  be 
imprisoned.  But  while  he  is,  it  is  up  to 
those  of  us  who  are  free  to  continue  to 
spread  his  message  of  freedom.  We 
must  not  allow  the  pressure  to  subside 
as  long  as  there  is  an  America  which 
serves  as  the  beacon  of  world  freedoms 
or  as  long  as  this  man  and  others  like 
him  cannot  be  free.* 


ON  THE  PASSING  OP  ONE  OF 
HIGHLAND  PARKS  GREATEST 
CITIZENS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  are  few  people  left  in  the  world 
who  know  about  real  struggle,  strife. 
and  degradation.  There  are  even  fewer 
individuals  left  who  have  the  determi- 
nation and  strength  to  step  into  the 
vanguard  of  struggle  to  combat  injus- 
tices that  cause  human  suffering.  An 
individual  of  this  caliber,  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen Bright,  who  unfortunately  passed 
away  recently,  was  such  a  person. 

She  was  an  outstanding  member  of 
my  constituency  in  Highland  Park. 
Mich.,  where  she  was  the  first  black 
elected  official  in  any  capacity.  This 
was  very  commendable,  considering 
the  obstacles  one  had  to  transcend  to 
go  from  a  secretarial  science  major  at 
Tennessee  State  College  in  the  early 
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I920's,  to  a  highly  respected  elected 
official. 

Mrs.  Bright  became  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Highland  Park,  whose  popula- 
tion is  84  percent  black,  in  the  year 
1923.  In  that  same  year,  blacks  repre- 
sented less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Despite  the  obvious  obsta- 
cles that  faced  her.  she  did  not  let 
odds  deter  her  in  seeking  to  lift  black 
residents  of  Highland  Park  to  a  higher 
level  of  educational,  political,  and  eco- 
nomical respectibility. 

The  residents  of  Highland  Park 
shared  a  great  love  and  admiration  for 
her.  which  was  evidenced  by  the  re- 
naming of  the  Willard  Elementary 
School  in  Highland  Park  in  her  honor. 
She  joins  the  ranks  of  such  great 
Americans  as  Ralph  Bunche.  Booker 
T.  Washington.  Malcolm  X.  Paul 
Robeson,  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  who 
have  had  schools  named  after  them. 
Mrs.  Bright  was  also  honored  in  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  in  November  1979. 
where  a  resolution  was  presented  to 
her  by  the  Highland  Park  Board  of 
Education  that  included  the  following: 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Bright  is  highly  respected 
and  admired  for  her  warmth,  friendliness, 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  quiet  dignity, 
deep  understanding  of  human  values  and 
conscious  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  community. 

Had  a  long  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  school  and  community. 

Set  an  example  of  pioneering  leadership 
for  black  citizens  of  Highland  Park,  and 

Expended  enormous  amounts  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  twin  causes  of  the  betterment 
of  education  and  equal  opportunities  for  the 
students  In  Highland  Park. 

This  great  citizen  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  person,  educator,  and  com- 
munity leader  our  country  so  desper- 
ately needs  at  this  time.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  embrace  the  memory  of 
the  individuals  who  stand  steadfastly 
to  achieve  the  basic  human  rights  we 
take  for  granted.  We  who  live  In  High- 
land Park  will  miss  her  presence  and 
contributions,  as  she  meant  so  much 
to  all  of  us.« 


COAST  GUARD  ROLES  AND 
MISSION  STUDY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
drafted  a  substitute  bill  for  H.R.  4996, 
the  Coast  Guard  Transfer  Act,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  implement  some  of 
the  constructive  suggestions  I  have  re- 
ceived for  the  legislation  since  I  intro- 
duced it  last  November.  While  my 
Intent  to  transfer  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  into  the  Defense  Department  is 
unchanged.  I  have  altered  the  bill  to 
reflect  independent  status  for  the 
Coast  Guard  within  DOD  during 
peacetime.  The  Coast  Guard  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  placed  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  during  wartime. 

This  should  relieve  many  of  the 
fears  that  have  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  this  legislation.  Fears  that 
the  Coast  Guard  would  not  survive 
within  the  Navy  Department,  fears 
that  Coast  Guardsmen  would  soon  be 
riding  Navy  ships  if  the  bill  passed, 
and  fears  that  the  legislation  would 
result  in  undue  administrative  tasks 
for  the  Navy.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  this  legislation  would  not  In 
any  way  hamper  the  Coast  Guard's 
ability  to  enforce  law,  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
drug  interdiction  mission,  and  also 
does  not  add  a  new  Department  of  the 
Coast  Guard  or  Secretary  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  our  administrative  burden. 

The  purpose  behind  this  bill  is 
simple.  The  Coast  Guard  is,  by  law.  at 
all  times  an  armed  force.  We  cannot 
allow  them  to  become  useless  to  us  in 
this  crucial  role.  Coast  Guardsmen 
have  served  in  every  U.S.  military  con- 
flict since  the  17th  century.  They  are 
expected  to  be  ready  to  Eissume  their 
military  role  at  any  time.  Yet.  sadly, 
they  are  being  neglected  and.  to  my 
surprise,  by  an  administration  admira- 
bly dedicated  to  insuring  our  national 
security.  Clearly  the  Transportation 
Department  does  not  view  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  national  treasure,  or  the 
unique  bargain  they  represent  to  all 
our  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  memo  In  which 
our  National  Security  Adviser  William 
P.  Clark  expresses  concern  about  the 
civilianization  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R. 4996: 

The  White  House, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C.,  February  16,  1982. 
Memorandum  for  the  Honorable  Andrew  L. 

Lewis,  Jr..  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Subject:  Coast  Guard  roles  and  missions 
study. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  direction  we 
appear  to  be  headed  in  the  ongoing  Coast 
Guard  Roles  and  Missions  Study.  In  recent 
correspondence,  the  Defense  Department 
has  expressed  grave  reservations  with  the 
draft  paper  on  "Military  Operations/Mili- 
tary Preparedness/Reserve  Training."  My 
staff  has  reviewed  the  most  recent  draft  of 
this  paper.  We  believe  that  the  Issues  articu- 
lated by  Defense  are  significant  and  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  Roles  and  Missions 
Study  Policy  Committee  in  their  March 
review. 

We  appreciate  your  need  to  examine  op- 
portunities for  improved  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions, however,  must  take  full  cognizance  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  contribution  to  national 
security.  A  call  for  major  changes  to  the  or- 
ganizatlons  military /civilian  personnel  mix. 
or  to  the  provisions  for  statutory  transfer  to 
the  Navy  in  time  of  war  may  well  dilute  our 
Administration's  long-overdue  improvement 
in  defense  capabilities. 
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Would  you  please  ensure  that  your  Policy 
Committee  considers  these  views  in  their 
forthcoming  deliberations. 

William  P.  Clark. 
(For  the  President).* 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR. 
ROSENBERG 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  more  eloquent  constituents,  Mr. 
Fred  Rosenberg,  sent  me  the  following 
indictment  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  its  policies.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Rosenberg,  a  73-year-old  retired 
schoolteacher,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policies  have  produced  in  many 
citizens  "•  '  •  an  almost  paralysis  of 
fear,  a  concatenation  of  despair,  frus- 
tration, cynicism,  and  hopelessness." 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  will  all  see  more 
clearly  the  actions  of  this  administra- 
tion and  its  disastrous  Impact  on  the 
coimtry  through  Mr.  Rosenberg's  ar- 
ticulate fears: 

Dear  Sir:  A  frightening  crisis  faces  our 
country,  and  possibly  the  world.  Hence.  I'm 
taking  the  time  to  endeavor  to  articulate  my 
fears— and  they  are  many. 

President  Reagan  frightens  me.  His  utter 
lack  of  sensitivity  and  compassion  for 
human  beings,  his  verbal  bellicosity  towards 
the  Soviet  Union,  his  hypocritical  ignoring 
of  our  own  lack  of  Human  Rights,  his  una- 
shamed support  of  Fascist  rulers  (El  Salva- 
dor), his  relentless  erosion  of  progressive 
and  humane  legislation— a  complete,  almost 
180"  turn  in  attitude.  His  New  federalism  is 
a  blatant  bit  of  demagoguery— and  his  ob- 
sessive, almost  maniacal,  determination  to 
build  "Defense"  and  cut  human  social 
needs— his  tenacious  effort*  to  minimize 
criticism- his  almost  hectoring  tactics— fill 
me  and  millions  of  Americans  with  appre- 
hension. I  thought  Mr.  Nixon  reached  the 
nadir  point  of  criminality,  but  Mr.  Reagan's 
megalomanlcal  pursuit  of  his  own  plans,  de- 
spite the  dangers.  Is  unique— and  deadly. 
Stories  of  his  mean  callous  disregard  for  the 
"underclass  "—food  stamps.  Medicaid,  wel- 
fare—his "cutting"'  the  budget  In  one  fell 
swoop  regardless  of  its  Draconian  effect 
makes  me  feel  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  almost  sa- 
distic. Ironically,  his  movie  "Image"— his 
contrived  glossy  Hollywood  smile— his  "nice 
guy  "  projection  Is  a  facade  and  slowly— too 
slowly— the  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  truth. 

Many,  many  people  I  speak  with  express 
fear  of  the  President.  Not  merely  a  perfunc- 
tory disagreement  with  a  bit  of  legislation— 
rather,  they  fear  his  dehumanized  disregard 
for  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  etc.  And 
frankly.  I  feel  that  his  coterie  of  advisors— a 
cabal  of  Haig.  Weinberger,  et  al.-are  plan- 
ning to  get  us  into  a  war. 

Congress  kept  silent  while  Lyndon  John- 
son connived  (Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution). 
Will  the  Congress  again  remain  silent  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  bucking  the  higher- 
ups?  Will  they  puslllanimously  remain 
silent  while  the  Haigs  and  company  beat  the 
War  Drums  re  Cuba.  Nicaragua.  Russia,  etc. 
Will  they  become  victims  of  an  artificial. 
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manufactured,  war  hysteria  to  divert  us 
from  our  economic  problems?  If  yes.  then 
they.  Congress,  are  the  arch  vlUlans  because 
"all  that  Is  necessary  for  tyranny  (fascism] 
to  grow  is  for  enough  good  men  to  remain 
silent. "  (Edmund  Burke) 

And  I  dread  the  summer  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  minority  young  people  de- 
prived of  Jobs,  because  of  the  Sacrosanct 
"budget." 

Thousands.  I'm  sure,  feel  the  way  I  do. 
and  lethargy  keeps  them  from  writing. 

I  realize  you  are  only  one— I  trust  that 
you  will  speak  up  and  stem  this  frightening, 
dangerous  trend  to  economic  disaster,  to 
human  suffering,  and  finally,  inexorably,  to 
war  or  to  the  Ultimate  In  annihilation- 
Atomic  decimlnatlon. 
Respectfully. 

Fred  Rosenbehg. 

P.S.— Can  you  visualize  this  approaching 
spring  and  summer  with  millions  of  unem- 
ployed youths  "hanging  out"— no  Jobs— cyn- 
icism rampant?  Can  you  visualize  the  In- 
crease in  crime  (already  astronomic)? 
People  are  psychologically  barricading 
themselves— psychologically  behind  closed 
doors.  But  even  then.  Ironically,  they  are 
still  unsafe.  Is  this  America?  Our  quintes- 
sential freedom  (security)  gone?  Is  this  the 
New  Federalism?  Our  President  and  Con- 
gressmen are  acquiescing  by  their  silence.* 


KNBC-TV.  LOS  ANGELES.  EN- 
DORSES TOTAL  DECONTROL 
OP  NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALlrCRNIA 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
T\iesday.  March  16.  1982 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  by  KNBC-TV  in  Los 
Angeles  in  which  the  station  endorsed 
the  total  deregulation  of  old  and  new 
natural  gas.  The  station's  statement  Is 
a   succinct    defense   of    decontrol.    It 
points  out  that  decontrol  of  wellhead 
prices  is  in  the  consumers'  long  term 
interest. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recently  decided  not  to 
submit  a  natural  gas  legislative  pack- 
age to  Congress  for  consideration.  The 
problems  in  the  natural  gas  markets  of 
the  country  will  simply  not  go  &way. 
At  a  minimum,  we  must  hold  congres- 
sional hearings  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  parties  to  present  the 
varied  arguments  on  this  Important 
issue.  KNBC-TV  has  outlined  the  per- 
fect solution  by  noting: 

But  In  the  long  run.  price  controls  do  us 
and  our  children  no  favor,  and.  we  think, 
ceilings  should  be  eliminated  completely. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  full  text  of 
the  editorial  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  It  was  broadcast  on  Pebruary 
11.  15.  and  16.  1982. 

DERCCnLATING  THE  PRICE  OF  NATURAL  GaS 

Political  blood  at  least  will  flow  in  the 
streets  of  Washington  if  Congress  speeds  up 
the  removal  of  price  ceilings  on  natural  gas 
In  old  wells,  but.  we  think,  it's  a  move  that 
should  come,  for  the  long  term  interesU  of 
all  us  gas  consumers. 
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Right  now.  price  controls  that  have  been 
in  place  for  nearly  30  years  are  scheduled  to 
be  lifted  about  halfway  by  1985.  gradually. 
At  that  point,  gas  prices  will  be  roughly  half 
the  price  of  the  equivalent  amount  of  oil. 

The  reasons  we  favor  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  price  controls  on  all  gas.  old  and 
new.  are  first  that  keeping  prices  down 
guarantees  shortages  and  confusion.  Get- 
ting rid  of  price  ceilings  will  make  It  worth 
while  for  gas  producers  to  crank  up  extrac- 
tion of  gas  from  old  wells,  so  supply  will 
soon  exceed  demand  and  start  pushing 
prices  down,  the  same  thing  that's  happen- 
ing now  with  oil  and  gasoline.  We're  paying 
more.  sure,  but  it's  available,  without  stand- 
ing in  line,  and  people  are  using  less. 

The  other  reason  we  want  to  take  price 
controls  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  is 
that  It  does  not  seem  either  fair  or  ^ven 
wise  to  pay  Canada  and  Mexico  double  and 
triple  the  price  we're  willing  to  pay  our  own 
citizens.  This  is  a  foreign  subsidy  that 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Politically.  It  will  be  tough  to  speed  up 
natural  gas  deregulation.  All  of  us  who  vote 
have  a  warm  spot  in  our  hearts  for  Con- 
gressmen who  appear  to  keep  prices  low  for 
a  commodity  as  vital  as  natural  gas.  But  in 
the  long  run.  price  controls  do  us  and  our 
children  no  favor,  and.  we  think,  ceilings 
should  be  eliminated  completely.* 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  support  of  ade- 
quate funding  of  the  college  work- 
study  program. 

The  campus-based  college  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  program  provides 
aid  in  the  form  of  salaries  for  positions 
in  student  support  services,  research 
and  nonprofit  community  organiza- 
tions. Pederal  funds  are  used  to  pay  80 
percent  of  the  student's  salary,  and 
the  employer  contributes  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent.  Because  the  financial 
assistance  is  dispensed  directly  to  the 
student  as  a  salary,  the  college  work- 
study  program  is  well  appreciated  by 
both  the  students  and  their  employ- 
ers. 

In  the  budgetary  package  we  passed 
last  year.  Congress  authorized  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  to  be  funded 
at  a  level  of  $550  million  per  year  for 
1983  and  1984.  Under  the  continuing 
resolution  effective  through  this 
month.  Congress  Included  funding  for 
the  college  work-study  program,  at  a 
level  which  would  enable  880,000  stu- 
dents to  participate  In  the  program  In 
school  year  1981-82.  If  the  proposed 
funding  level  Is  accepted.  Maine  would 
lose  over  $1.6  million  In  work-study 
funds,  denying  over  2.500  students 
access  to  this  program. 

Overall,  the  administration's  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1983  Includes  a 
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$2.1  billion  reduction  In  programs  for 
college  student  assistance.  While  we 
all  recognize  the  necessity  of  reducing 
Pederal  spending  in  hopes  of  reducing 
the  Pederal  deficit.  I  believe  the  hope 
of  our  Nation's  future,  our  college  stu- 
dents, should  not  be  required  to  shoul- 
der the  tremendous  and  disproportion- 
ate burden  of  funding  reductions  as 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  college  work-study  program  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  college 
students  while  instilling  leadership 
and  community  service  values  Into 
their  educational  experience.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  expressing 
our  support  for  this  valuable  program 
by  cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


BUY  AMERICAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  causes  of  the  reces- 
sion that  plagues  our  economy  today, 
but  one  major  cause  Is  perfectly 
clear— the  accelerating  flood  of  Im- 
ported goods  In  the  American  market- 
place. Millions  of  Americans  are  out  of 
work  because  the  goods  they  produced 
have  been  displaced  from  the  domestic 
market  by  cheaper  imports.  And  those 
unemployed  Americans  can  no  longer 
contribute  to  the  economy.  They 
cannot  produce  anything:  their  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  wiped  out: 
they  no  longer  pay  taxes:  they  are  re- 
duced to  becoming  a  drain  on  our 
social  welfare  system. 

The  flood  of  cheap  Imports  has  left 
American  factories  Idle  or  at  half  ca- 
pacity and  has  created  millions  of 
newly  unemployed  workers.  But  Its  ef- 
fects do  not  stop  there.  Por  In  every 
community  where  a  factory  stands 
Idle,  retail  stores,  groceries,  gas  sta- 
tions, bars  and  restaurants,  and  other 
businesses  all  suffer  sales  declines  and 
a  loss  of  income. 

The  ripple  effect  of  a  plant  closing 
or  major  layoff  Is  obvious  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  town  or  city,  but  the 
ripple  effect  does  not  stop  there. 
When  an  automobile  factory  closes  In 
Cleveland,  jobs  are  lost  and  the  econo- 
my suffers  In  Pennsylvania  steel  val- 
leys, Indiana  glass  towns,  Alabama  tire 
centers,  and  North  Carolina  mill 
towns.  Every  Imported  car  represents 
a  loss  to  Americans  all  across  the 
Nation. 

As  the  following  article  by  Chicago 
Tribune  writer  Bob  Wledrlch  points 
out,  every  American  is  faced  with  a 
choice.  Will  you  buy  an  imported  prod- 
uct to  save  a  few  dollars  now  and  risk 
your  neighbor's  job?  Or  will  you  vol- 
untarily buy  American?  The  job  you 
save  may  be  your  own. 
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(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Mar.  5.  1982] 

Why  Btnr  American?  To  Save  Our  Own 

Jobs 

(ByBobWiedrich) 

A  colleague   recently   upbraided   me   for 

having    written    what    he    considered    an 

attack  on  his  patriotism  for  not  buying  an 

American-made  car. 

He  said  that  it  was  unfair  to  suggest  that 
we  all  buy  American  when  imported  prod- 
ucts often  give  people  better  service  for 
their  money. 

'<Jt's  my  right  to  buy  the  best  product 
available."  he  declared. 

Then  he  went  on  to  describe  his  successes 
with  a  Toyota  he  purchased  nine  years  ago 
and  on  which  he  has  spent  less  than  $300  In 
repairs. 

It  has  no  rust,  he  said.  It  probably  is  good 
for  another  50.000  miles.  And  when  people 
are  good  to  him.  he  comes  back  for  more,  he 
asserted  In  announcing  his  fidelity  to  the 
Japanese  automobile  maker's  products. 

He  said  he  was  getting  weary  of  my  writ- 
ing what  he  characterized  as  a  "vain  hope" 
that  Americans  would  voluntarily  buy  U.S.- 
bullt  autos  to  bolster  the  sagging  economy. 
And  I  replied  that  I  wasn't  questioning  his 
patriotism,  but  his  personal  sense  of  eco- 
nomic survival.  His  salary,  after  all.  is  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  state  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  So  Is  mine. 

Therefore.  If  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  and 
other  retail  merchants  don't  purchase  ad- 
vertising In  my  newspaper  In  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  newspaper  a  profitable 
business,  he  and  I  soon  could  t>e  out  of  Jobs. 
Thus,  it  would  behoove  him  and  me  to  sup- 
port those  who  support  us— the  economic 
community  In  which  we  live  and  work. 

If  It  does.  In  fact,  cost  my  colleague  a  few 
more  bucks  to  buy  and  maintain  a  domesti- 
cally produced  car.  he  should  consider  It 
money  In  the  bank,  an  Investment  In  his 
own  Job  security  iind  life-style. 

If  the  United  States  collapses  economical- 
ly and  plunges  into  political  chaos,  that  life- 
style will  be  threatened.  Forget  about  his 
paycheck.  Just  consider  his  personal  free- 
dom. 

Remember  that  this  nation  was  fortunate 
in  having  a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Instead  of 
an  Adolf  Hitler  or  a  Benito  Mussolini  avail- 
able to  assume  leadership  during  the  Great 
Depression. 

In  essence,  the  same  seeds  that  precipitat- 
ed the  rise  of  dictators  In  Germany  and 
Italy  also  were  present  In  the  United 
States— economic  turmoil  and  people  des- 
perate for  work  and  financial  stability. 

Things  haven't  gotten  that  bad  again— 
yet.  We're  still  a  long  way  from  the  25  per- 
cent unemployment  of  those  years. 

But  also  remember  that  you're  playing 
with  dynamite  if  you  permit  your  economy 
to  become  sorely  battered  and  then  expect 
it  to  rise  like  a  phoenix,  reconstituted  and 
ready  to  go  again.  You've  got  to  act.  You 
cannot  sit  back  and  trust  to  fate. 

I  don't  like  protectionism  any  more  than 
my  colleague.  But  If  you  can  accomplish  the 
same  end  voluntarily  rather  than  through 
legislation,  then,  by  all  means,  buy  Ameri- 
can, even  If  it  hurts,  so  that  you  will  save 
your  job  and  that  of  your  neighbors. 

It  boggles  the  mind  that  people  have  to  be 
reminded  where  their  best  Interests  lie. 
Sure.  It's  my  colleague's  right  to  buy  what- 
ever he  pleases.  He  is  free  to  fly  a  kamikaze 
mission  by  buying  another  Japanese-made 
car. 

Granted,  that  is  an  individual  act..  But  a 
lot  of  Individual  acts  have  a  cumulative 
effect.  And  that  is  what  has  been  happen- 
ing. 
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steel  is  largely  dependent  on  auto  produc- 
tion. So  are  rubber,  glass,  textiles  for  car  in- 
teriors, smd  so  on. 

That  ripple  effect  throws  out  of  work 
other  people  who  make  batteries,  radios, 
electronic  parts,  mechanical  fasteners,  hub- 
caps and  paint.  And  that  means  that  retail- 
ers cannot  afford  to  buy  advertising  space  in 
a  newspaper  because  unemployed  workers 
cannot  afford  to  buy  their  wares. 

So  the  guy  on  the  street  had  better 
become  astute  enough  to  recognize  that 
when  he  starts  to  see  a  proliferation  of  for- 
eign cars  on  his  block,  including  the  one 
parked  in  front  of  his  house,  he  is  cutting 
his  own  throat  with  a  hunk  of  imported 
chrome  trim. 

Paced  with  the  reality  that  you're  helping 
shut  down  American  factories  with  import- 
ed car  purchases,  you  should  start  to  weigh 
the  relative  differences  between  the  two 
products.  And  those  differences  might 
become  negligible  when  such  fine  discern- 
ment results  In  a  gross  increase  in  the  un- 
employment rolls. 

Times  have  gotten  so  rough  that  Streator. 
111..  Is  desperately  bidding  to  have  a  state 
prison  built  there  In  the  hope  of  hyping  Its 
economy.  In  other  words.  Incarcerating 
human  beings  has  become  a  profitable  ven- 
ture for  some. 

If  this  recession  grows,  state  prisons  might 
emerge  as  the  only  growth  industry  left  in 
America.  And  that  would  be  the  saddest 
commentary  of  all.« 
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HONORING  THE  TOWN  OP 
GRAPTON 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  marking 
the  date  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
arrest  by,  Soviet  authorities  5  years 
ago  today  on  March  15,  1977.  This  cou- 
rageous man  has  been  forced  to 
endure  these  past  5  years  In  Soviet 
labor  camps.  Today  we  are  showing 
that  we  care;  that  we  will  not  Idly 
watch  the  Soviet  Union  continually 
abuse  the  rights  of  Innocent  individ- 
uals whose  only  crimes  were  request- 
ing permission  to  leave  a  nation  l>ent 
on  denying  them  the  freedom  to  prac- 
tice their  religious  beliefs. 

A  recent  visit  by  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
mother  brought  reports  of  his  deterio- 
rating health  and  rapid  loss  of  eye- 
sight. The  harsh  living  conditions,  in- 
adequate food,  and  limited  communi- 
cation with  his  loved  ones  are  taking 
their  toll.  It  is  feared  that  he  will  not. 
live  to  see  the  day  of  his  eventual  re- 
lease unless  drastic  changes  In  his  situ- 
ation occur. 

At  his  trial,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
stated.  "Now  I  say.  turning  to  my 
people,  my  Avital.  next  year  in  Jerusa- 
lem."  The  Soviet  Union  should  Uke 
note  of  the  worldwide  concern  for  Mr. 
Shcharansky.  We  will  continue  to 
voice  our  outrage  until  our  voices  are 
heard  and  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  given 
the  freedom  he  has  sought  for  so 
long.* 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  honor  the  town  of  Grafton  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  175th  anniversary.  Por 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  hereby 
present  the  following  historical  sketch 
of  this  outstanding  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  On  March  20,  1807,  a 
law  was  enacted  Incorporating  the 
town  of  Grafton  as  a  separate  entity; 
and  that  law  read  as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  town  of  Troy,  and  so 
much  of  the  west  side  of  Petersburg,  as 
shall  make  seven  miles  in  width  from  the 
east  line  of  the  town  of  Brunswick,  cut  off 
by  a  line  to  commence  on  the  north  line  of 
Petersburg,  seven  miles  east  of  the  north- 
east comer  of  Brunswick;  thence  southerly 
parallel  to  the  east  line  of  said  Brunswick  to 
the  south  line  of  Petersburg,  shall  be  a  sepa- 
rate town,  by  the  name  of  Grafton;  and  the 
first  town-meeting  shall  be  held  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  Nathan  Hakes. 

Subsequently,  the  first  town  meeting 
was  held  in  the  home  of  Nathan  Hakes 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April  of  1807; 
and  the  town  of  Grafton  has  grown 
mightily  since  that  date.  The  first 
record  of  inhabitants  in  1807  shows  an 
accounting  of  property  owners  and  les- 
sees which  Includes  169  men  and  2 
widows,  the  second  Is  a  census  of  1810 
which  shows  a  population  of  1,410  and 
the  last  census  shows  a  population  of 
1,665. 

The  Initial  upsurge  in  population 
was  due  to  the  generosity  and  charity 
of  General  Van  Rensselaer  who  of- 
fered an  Inducement  of  200  acres  to 
soldiers  and  their  families  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and 
Connecticut  who  had  lost  all  of  their 
possessions  through  the  ravages  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

These  early  settlers  with  experience 
in  dairying,  raising  food,  building 
homes,  and  a  deep  Interest  In  govern- 
ment help  the  town  grow  rapidly. 

Logging  has  always  been  the  chief 
Industry  of  the  town,  and  to  this  day 
Grafton  has  held  its  people  closely  de- 
spite the  fact  most  leave  home  early  In 
the  morning  to  earn  a  living  In  the 
surrounding  cities,  but  always  return 
home  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Graf- 
ton. 

On  March  20,  1982,  celebrations  will 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nelson  C.  Darling,  Jr.,  chairman;  Mr. 
John  E.  Darling,  cochalrman;  Mrs. 
Janet  Smith,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Irma 
Wagar.  secretary  to  mark  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Grafton. 
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Congratulations  are  due  all  the  resi- 
dents of  this  wonderful  community  on 
the  occasion.* 


BUSINESS  OPPOSITION  TO 
REAGAN  GROWING 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  I«rW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
were  thought  to  gain  the  most  from 
Reaganomics.  leaders  of  the  business 
community,  have  begun  to  recognize 
the  dangerous  flaws  in  it.  Soon  after 
publication  of  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1983.  business  leaders  began 
to  mobilize  against  the  Reagan  plan. 
In  fact,  the  Business  Roundtable,  rep- 
resenting the  Nations  largest  corpora- 
tions, announced  recently  its  displeas- 
ure with  the  administration's  latest 
budget  proposal.  They  have  begun  to 
see  what  many  of  us  have  been  warn- 
ing against  for  over  a  year,  that  even 
big  business  will  pay  exorbitant  future 
costs  for  the  irresponsibility  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  policy. 

Big  business  opposition  to  Reagan- 
omics  may  be  the  strongest  Indictment 
of  the  President's  recliless  budget  cuts 
so  far.  This  new  source  of  dissent  was 
represented  with  great  eloquence  by  J. 
Richard  Munro.  president  of  Time, 
Inc.,  in  an  address  to  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  media  worii- 
shop  in  New  York  City  on  February 
25,  1982.  In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Munro 
articulates  his  misgivings  about  the  si- 
lence of  his  fellow  business  men  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Munro,  are  dazzled 
by  the  goodies  Reagan  has  provided 
for  business. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  Mr. 
Munro's  remarks  with  his  permission. 
Hopefully,  they  will  provoke  other 
business  leaders  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  Reaganomics.  and  help  my  col- 
leagues recognize  that  the  Reagan 
plan  benefits  nobody. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
RncARKs  BT  J.  Richard  Munro.  Prxsiddtt. 
TiMX.  Inc.  at  thi  Association  or  Nation- 
al AOVTRTISERS  MDIA  WORKSHOP 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  Introduction.  Con- 
gratulations on  another  fine  television  and 
media  workshop— and  for  exploring  some  of 
the  major  challenges  of  our  business. 

Its  an  exciting  business— full  of  creativity 
and  rewards— and  with  a  bright  future.  At 
Time.  Inc.,  we  look  to  the  new  video  and 
print  technologies  for  a  host  of  new  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  I  don't  Intend  to  speak  on  this  subject 
today.  I  hope  I  don't  disappoint  you  on  that. 

I  want  to  talk  Instead  about  something 
that  affects  all  of  business  and  all  of  our  so- 
ciety. Let  me  add  that  these  are  my  person- 
al views  and  not  that  of  our  editors. 

I'm  concerned  that  the  Reagan  Revolu- 
tion Is  doing  grave  damage  to  the  quality  of 
life  In  America. 
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And  I'm  concerned  at  the  silence  about 
this  from  my  fellow  business  executives.  Is 
It  because  we  don't  realize  what's  happen- 
ing? That's  what  I'd  like  to  think. 

Perhaps  we're  still  dazzled  by  the  goodies 
from  Washington  for  business,  especially 
the  tax  cuts.  We  got  10-5-3  and  other  corpo- 
rate tax  cuts  we  didn't  imagine  getting  In 
our  wildest  dreams. 

And  now.  as  an  ad  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal stated:  "If  your  company  still  plans  to 
pay  taxes  In  1981.  you  obviously  don't  luiow 
enough  about  the  new  tax  law  " 

Our  personal  Incomes  are  sheltered  better 
than  ever— what  with  a  25  percent  cut  In 
rates,  capital  gains  cuts,  IRA's,  and  stock 
option  tax  cuts. 

Also,  we've  Just  seen  the  1983  fiscal  year 
budget  go  to  Congress,  with  plenty  of  pro- 
grams to  benefit  business,  especially  If  you 
can  tap  the  defense  budget.  And  we've  seen 
one  business  regulation  after  another  slip 
away. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  business. 

But  for  everyone  else,  it's  been  a  year  of 
great  uncertainty— for  the  poor,  a  new  host 
of  sacrifices— and  for  us  all,  a  decline  In  the 
ethic  of  common  obligation. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  1983  budget,  which 
raises  defense  spending  by  18  percent— $34 
billion— but  deeply  cuts  social  programs 
which  affect  the  poor. 

Last  year.  70  percent  of  the  $35  billion  In 
cuts  came  from  programs  which  affect  the 
poor.  This  year,  roughly  90  percent— about 
$23  billion  of  the  $26  billion  total  cuts- 
come  from  these  programs. 

I'd  like  to  detail  some  of  those  proposed 
cuts: 

With  the  highest  U.S.  unemployment 
since  the  depression,  and  headed  higher,  the 
public  service  Jobs  program  is  all  but  wiped 
out.  The  Job  Corps,  our  most  successful 
long-term  training  program.  Is  cut  by  one- 
third.  The  employment  service— which 
helps  the  Jobless  find  work— Is  cut  again 
sharply-to  haU  its  1981  level. 

The  poor  served  by  Medicaid  will  have  to 
begin  paying  a  share  of  their  bills.  When  I 
say  poor.  I  mean  poor.  To  qualify  for  Medic- 
aid, a  family  of  four  has  to  earn  less  than 
$6,000  in  New  York.  $3,700  in  Delaware,  and 
$1,700  in  Texas— four  people  living  on  $1,700 
a  year. 

Aid  to  families  with  children  Is  cut  by  30 
percent,  on  top  of  a  1982  cut  of  half  that 
amount. 

One  of  the  proposals  to  cut  costs  in  this 
program  I  find  astounding— rounding  the 
cents  on  each  check  to  the  next  lowest 
whole  dollar.  The  budget  proposes  the  same 
"rounding  down"  for  unemployment  checks. 

Food  stamps  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
families  will  be  cut  an  average  of  25  percent. 
Child  nutrition  programs  will  get  a  15  per- 
cent cut.  Already  because  of  1982  cuts,  an 
estimated  one  million  fewer  needy  children 
now  get  a  school  lunch. 

As  for  legal  aid  for  the  poor— all  funds  are 
eliminated. 

I  don't  want  to  pile  on  a  lot  of  details 
about  this.  I'm  not  a  budget  expert.  I'm  a 
businessman.  But  I'm  disturbed  about  both 
the  practical  and  social  Impact  of  this 
budget— about  Its  effect  on  the  poor  and,  ul- 
timately, the  rest  of  us. 

We  all  know  that  there^was  fat  In  these 
social  programs.  But  the  budget  last  year 
cut  deeply  Into  the  muscle.  This  new  one 
cuts  Into  the  heart. 

Hand-ln-hand  with  these  deep  cuts— and 
Just  as  disturbing— is  the  New  Federalism. 

The  social  programs  proposed  for  return 
to  states  win  bring   huge  new  costs  with 
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them.  The  excise  taxes  meant  to  pay  for 
them  expire  in  a  few  years,  leaving  the 
states  to  pay  In  full.  The  pressure  on  states 
to  raise  taxes  will  be  enormous. 

Just  as  important,  the  states  will  also 
start  cutting  programs.  In  one  capltol  after 
another,  we  can  expect  the  fiscal  equivalent 
of  triage,  as  states  decide  which  of  the  poor, 
the  handicapped,  the  elderly  to  exclude 
from  aid. 

SUtes  which  already  do  little  for  social 
programs  will  have  to  do  even  less.  For  ex- 
ample, Tennessee  provides  a  family  of  four 
with  $148  a  month  In  aid  now.  Under  the 
Administration  proposal.  It  could  cut  that 
aid  almost  at  will. 

States  which  try  to  provide  adequate  help 
win  face  either  much  higher  taxes  or  sharp 
cuts  In  services— not  Just  welfare,  mind  you, 
but  everything  from  education  for  the 
handicapped  to  road  projects. 

And  If  you  buy  the  notion  that  people  will 
vote  with  their  feet— Imagine  a  mass  exodus 
of  the  dependent  poor  going  north,  with  the 
productive  skilled  headed  south. 

After  all.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  the 
southern  poor  left  by  the  millions  for  the 
Jobs  and  social  services  of  Chicago.  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other  northern 
cities. 

The  migration  didn't  stop  until  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1960s  and  70s  tried  to  extend  a 
minimum  of  support  for  the  poor  in  every 
state.  At  long  last,  the  poor  could  afford  to 
stay  in  the  south. 

The  minimum  could  well  disappear  in  a 
few  years— and  there  simply  won't  be  a 
safety  net  for  the  poor  in  many  states. 

Besides  the  budget  cuts  and  New  Federal- 
Ism,  there  Is  a  third  area  that  concerns  me— 
the  hasty  retreat  from  government  regula- 
tion. 

Highway  safety.  Job  safety  and  health,  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  consumer  protec- 
tions are  being  severely  weakened— far  more 
than  Justified  by  the  need  for  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

Since  the  mine  safety  budget  was  cut 
sharply  last  year,  deaths  in  the  mines  are  al- 
ready higher  than  any  year  since  1976. 

I  have  a  special  concern— the  retreat  from 
civil  rights  enforcement.  The  equal  employ- 
ment agency  and  labor  department  have  ex- 
empted so  many  employers  that  the  heat's 
off  for  affirmative  action— companies  can  go 
back  to  business  as  usual. 

Time  Inc.  does  not  Intend  to  do  that— and 
takes  affirmative  action  very  seriously.  We 
are  going  ahead  aggressively. 

Also,  the  administration  recently— and 
shamefully— reversed  a  longstanding  denial 
of  tax  exemptions  to  segregationist  private 
schools. 

And  when  It  comes  to  the  most  successful 
civil  rights  law  of  this  century— the  Voting 
Rights  Act— the  Administration  proposes  to 
weaken  It  seriously. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  are  many  areas 
where  government  regulations  are  neces- 
sary—that retreat  from  them  Is  dangerous— 
and  that  we  need  to  take  stock  of  what 
we've  done. 

Now,  despite  what  you  may  fear.  I  won't 
go  on  about  this  all  afternoon.  But  I  want  to 
add  a  bit  of  philosophical  context  to  this. 

There  Is  a  crying  need  In  our  country  for 
Improved  productivity— for  new*  Invest- 
ments—for greater  Incentives  to  take  risks- 
and  for  economies  that  pay  long-term  divi- 
dends. We  all  accept  that. 

Yet  the  program  begun  last  year  has 
chosen  short-term  economies  that  either 
shift  large  costs  elsewhere  or  Ignore  needed 
long-term  Investments. 
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Critics  have  already  deUiled  how  the 
social  cuts  directly  can  prevent  the  poor 
from  working— and  force  many  on  welfare. 

I'll  Just  mention  one  example,  cited  by  an 
Illinois  congressman.  He  told  of  what  hap- 
pened when  federal  CETA  job  program 
funds  stopped  for  one  employee  of  a  small 
day -care  center: 

"When  that  CETA  employee  was  cut  off, 
the  center  couldn't  continue.  It  folded. 

"The  result:  The  former  CETA  employee 
is  now  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; the  four  women  who  were  full-time 
employees  of  the  day  care  center  are  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation;  four  of 
the  women  who"  were  able  to  work  because 
they  had  a  place  to  leave  their  children 
have  had  to  quit  their  Jobs  and  go  on  wel- 
fare. 

"And  so  the  bottom  line:  One  CETA  em- 
ployee's salary  saved,  and  nine  added  to  the 
welfare  and  unemployment  compensation 
rolls.  Everyone  Is  a  loser  including  the  tax- 
payers." 

That's  Just  one  small,  but  telling,  example 
of  how  this  approach  is  backfiring. 

And  If  we're  serious  about  our  decline  In 
productivity  growth,  we  must  think  about 
our  human  capital,  as  well  as  physical  and 
financial  capital. 

We're  rapidly  entering  a  high-tech  econo- 
my that  Alvin  Toffler  has  called  the  'third 
wave." 

Yet  we  can  foresee  shortages  of  workers 
to  build  weapons,  string  our  cable  TV  lines, 
program  computers,  operate  word  proces- 
sors, repair  robots— to  do  the  millions  of 
complex  Jobs  we're  creating— while  lower 
birth  rates  have  already  dried  up  future 
supplies  of  skilled  labor. 

Yet  the  people  who  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  labor  bottlenecks  and  unim- 
peded growth— they're  going  nowhere  In 
back-country  areas  or  city  slums— poorly 
housed.  In  111  health.  Illiterate,  becoming 
parents  when  they're  13  or  14  years  old— 
with  the  odds  against  them  at  every  step  of 
their  lives— and  the  odds  growing  worse 
with  every  new  Federal  budget. 

We  must  realize  that  the  notion  that 
there's  no  free  lunch  applies  to  cuts  In 
social  spending  too— that  there  will  be  high 
costs  for  business  to  pay  In  years  to  come. 

For  that  matter,  I  can't  forget  how  I— and 
ma^y  of  you— benefitted  from  one  of  the 
biggest  social  programs  in  this  century. 

I  went  to  college  on  the  O.I.  Bill,  after  I 
served  In  the  Marine  Corps  in  Korea.  It  paid 
for  books,  tuition,  living  expenses. 

The  O.I.  Bill  helped  nine  million  World 
War  II  and  Korean  War  veterans— and  the 
payoff  was  huge. 

The  World  War  II  O.I.  BUI  alone  pro- 
duced 450.000  engineers,  360,000  teachers- 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  professionals  In 
medicine,  law,  and  science— and  many  more 
In  skilled  trades. 

We  should  be  grateful  that  Dave  Stock- 
man was  Just  in  nursery  school  back  then. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  large  public  In- 
vestments needed  to  ensure  an  expansive 
and  productive  future.  Cutting  budgets 
doesn't  make  the  needs  go  away— It  Just  lets 
them  pile  up. 

We  need  to  begin  making  those  invest- 
ments again— In  our  cities,  for  one  thing— 
but  more  broadly.  In  the  human  potential  of 
people  who  otherwise  will  have  nothing  to 
add  to  our  economy. 

Let  me  make  a  final  point:  To  me,  the  big- 
gest weakness  of  the  Reagan  Revolution  Is 
that  it  Is  Just  plain  unfair. 

Deficits  are  soaring  t>ecause  of  Internal 
contradictions  In  the  Administration's  pro- 
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gram— that  were  obvious  from  the  start.  We 
all  knew  that,  but  we  went  along  anyway. 

There's  no  way  we  could  spend  a  trilllon- 
and-a-half  dollars  for  defense— cut  taxes  by 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion— hold  Social  Se- 
curity steady— balance  the  budget— go 
through  a  deep  recession— and  have  money 
left  over  for  anything  else. 

Yet  who  gets  the  blame?  The  poor.  Who 
makes  the  sacrifices?  The  poor.  And  who 
had  less  to  do  with  this  mess  than  anyone 
else?  The  poor. 

I  agree  with  Norman  Miller  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  wrote  this  two  weeks 
ago: 

"Until  the  supply-side  miracle  occurs.  If  it 
ever  does,  the  I*resident's  harsh  social  pro- 
gram cuts  will  impose  more  pain  and  sacri- 
fice on  the  poorest  members  of  society- 
while  the  rest  of  us  enjoy  a  bonanza  of  im- 
mediate benefits." 

We've  come  a  long  way  In  our  two  centur- 
ies as  a  nation.  We  have  a  lot  at  stake  In  sus- 
taining both  our  material  and  human 
progress. 

As  business  executives,  we  need  an  econo- 
my that  provides  a  strong,  expanding  base 
for  our  companies  to  prosper. 

As  citizens,  we  need  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  our  country— even  when  our 
direct  interests  aren't  Involved. 

And  as  Individuals,  we  need  to  preserve 
the  web  of  common  obligation  that  makes 
our  society  a  decent  place  to  sustain  family 
life,  to  reach  our  individual  potential,  and  to 
live  In  peace  with  each  other. 

That  Indeed  would  be  a  step  forward— and 
not  the  step  backward  we  are  now  taking.* 


REAFFIRMATION  OF  U.S.  ROLE 
IN  MIDDLE  EAST  PROPOSED 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  address  by  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Ron  Wyden  of  Oregon,  before 
the  World  Affairs  Council  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  1982.  Mr.  W-yoEN  proposes  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
Middle  East  to  restore  momentum  to 
the  peace  process.  I  commend  Mr. 
W-TDEN's  remarks  to  my  colleagues: 

First  of  all,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  tonight. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  outline 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  my 
views  on  the  direction  American  policy 
should  take  In  this  strategic  area. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago.  two  young 
United  States  Congressmen  named  Jack 
Kennedy  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Jr.  visited 
the  new  state  of  Israel.  While  on  this  trip, 
the  two  Americans  paid  a  visit  to  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Ourlon. 

During  the  visit.  Congressman  Kennedy 
raised  the  Issue  of  Arab  fears  of  an  Israeli 
Invasion.  Prime  Minister  Ben-Ourlon  re- 
plied. "We  were  once  In  Egypt,  and  have  no 
desire  to  return." 

The  Prime  Minister's  reference  to  the  his- 
toric struggle  for  freedom  Is  an  indication  of 
the  rich  and  vibrant  history  of  the.  Middle 
East— which  Is  the  birthplace  of  three 
major  religions  of  the  world. 

Congressman  Kennedy's  question  about 
Arab  fears  of  Invasion  by  Israel  also  identl- 
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fies   the   vast   changes   which   have   taken 
place  In  three  short  decades. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  the  historic, 
moral  and  strategic  importance  of  the 
Middle  East.  As  the  leader  of  the  Free 
World,  we  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
Israel,  our  strongest  and  most  dependable 
ally  in  the  region,  and  its  only  democracy. 
Even  before  President  Truman's  recognition 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  future  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Israelis  were  linked  through  our 
shared  dreams  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

And.  as  events  in  Afghanistan.  Iran  and 
the  Horn  of  Africa  underscore— this  area  of 
the  globe  is  one  of  unparalleled  strategic  im- 
portance. The  choke  point  of  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  and  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 
must  remain  open  and  free.  Our  strategic 
and  economic  future,  and  that  of  our  allies, 
demands  it. 

We  have  made  dramatic  progress  in  recent 
years— culminated  in  1979  by  the  Camp 
David  Accords— which  brought  two  longtime 
antagonists  together  in  a  mountain  retreat 
with  a  persistent  American  President  and 
produced  a  meaningful  framework  to  end 
the  bloodshed.  But.  when  Israel  withdraws 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Sinai  peninsula 
on  April  25.  the  Camp  David  process  as  we 
know  It  today  may  be  over.  And  despite  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  United  SUtes.  Egypt 
and  Israel,  we  will  be  at  an  Impasse. 

We  can  see  from  President  Mubarak's  trip 
to  Washington  last  week  that  he  intends  to 
maintain  Egypt's  friendship  with  the  United 
SUtes  and  with  Israel— but  he  Is  charting  a 
more  indep>endent  course  for  his  nation 
than  Anwar  Sadat. 

The  challenge  before  President  Mubarak 
is  to  maintain  the  close  relationship  with 
the  United  SUtes  and  Israel,  but  mend 
fences  with  the  other  Arab  nations. 

Initially,  he  must  strengthen  his  domestic 
position.  The  woeful  economy  of  Egypt  was 
one  of  the  most  persistently  troublesome 
problems  for  President  Sadat.  It  will  be  an 
even  greater  challenge  for  President  Muba- 
rak. And  the  economic  problems  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  fundamentalist  religious  vio- 
lence, spearheaded  In  Iran,  which  has 
brought  civil  strife  to  the  region. 

President  Mubarak  wants  to  mend  fences 
with  the  other  Arab  nations,  and  that  Is 
why  he  has  not  budged  In  the  negotiations 
for  Palestlnean  Autonomy.  If  he  concedes 
anything  to  Israel  before  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Slnal,  It  would  appear  that  he  gave 
in  before  he  received  anything. 

But  if  he  waits  until  after  April  25,  he  can 
claim  much  of  the  credit  for  regaining  the 
land.  This  would  strengthen  his  hand  and 
enhance  his  prestige  as  a  leader  In  the  Arab 
world. 

In  Israel.  Prime  Minister  Begin  presides 
over  a  fragile  coalition  that  could  unravel  at 
the  seams  when  Israel  returns  the  remain- 
der of  the  Sinai.  This  thorny  issue  is  a 
source  of  political  discomfort  for  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  and  a  strong  test  of  his  lead- 
ership. This  may  have  provided  the  major 
reason  for  extending  Israeli  law  to  the 
Golan  Heights,  thus  disarming  Begins  crit- 
ics on  the  right  who  were  vehemently  pro- 
testing the  withdrawal. 

The  diplomatic  climate  also  ties  the  hands 
of  Prime  Minister  Begin.  Israel  U  Increas- 
ingly Isolated  In  the  world  community.  The 
question  of  the  Oolan  HelghU  simply 
brought  to  a  head  the  Increasing  tension  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States.  Our 
"suspension"  of  the  strategic  agreement, 
and  Prime  Minister  Begins  sharp  rebuke 
crysUlized  the  concern  Israel  feels  about 
our  reliability  as  an  ally. 
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I  am  convinced  that  both  President  Muba- 
rak and  Prime  Minister  Be^in  will  continue 
to  pursue  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But 
both  are  constrained  by  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  Middle  East  process  is  crying  out  for 
an  injection  of  creativity  from  the  partners 
at  the  table. 

The  burst  of  creativity  that  rescued  a 
framework  for  peace  from  the  hopeless 
talks  at  Camp  David. 

The  burst  of  creativity  that  brought  long- 
time enemies  to  an  embrace  on  the  South 
Lawn  of  the  White  House. 

The  burst  of  creativity  which  assures  Is- 
raelis and  Egyptians  that  they  will  visit 
each  other's  land  with  cameras  and  chil- 
dren, instead  of  guns  and  tanks. 

This  injection  of  creativity  would  re- 
invigorate  the  momentum  that  has  slowed 
since  the  Camp  David  Accords. 

Archimedes  once  said,  "Give  me  a  lever 
long  enough  and  a  fulcrum  strong  enough, 
and  I  can  move  the  world. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
use  our  prestige  and  our  influence  to  serve 
as  the  fulcrum  which  gives  the  peace  proc- 
ess new  momentum  and  creativity. 

We  must  move  beyond  the  seemingly  end- 
less stream  of  visits  to  the  Middle  East  by 
cabinet  Secretaries  and  special  envoys. 

We  must  move  beyond  the  constant  shut- 
tling from  Tel  Aviv  to  Cairo. 

To  restore  the  momentum  we  had  at 
Camp  David,  the  United  States  must  speak 
and  act  clearly  without  hesitation  to  define 
our  role  in  the  Middle  East. 

First,  we  must  act  to  assure  Israel  of  our 
unwavering  commitment  to  her  safety.  The 
recent  twid  actions  by  Israel,  for  which  she 
was  highly  criticized,  are  actually  the  result 
of  Israel's  anxiety. 

I  believe  the  Israelis  currently  view  the 
United  States  as  a  "summer  soldier"  and 
hesitant  ally  who  breaks  her  promises.  We 
must  work  to  restore  our  credibility  with 
Israel,  so  she  is  once  again  prepared  to  take 
a  chance  for  peace. 

The  United  States  must  continue  our 
steadfast  support  for  Israel  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  find  the  kangaroo  court  atmos- 
phere of  the  UN  debate  over  Israel's  action 
in  the  Cktlan  Heights  to  be  repugnant,  we 
must  use  all  available  resources,  from  diplo- 
macy to  economic  assistance,  to  stop  the 
United  Nations  from  being  a  platform  to 
attack  Israel. 

Second,  we  must  state  without  equivoca- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  defend  the 
partners  in  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  terrorist  excur- 
sions of  such  people  as  Libyan  leader 
Muammar  Qaddafi. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  first  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  the  Congress  passed,  and 
put  Libya  on  notice  that  business  as  usual 
with  the  United  SUtes  Is  over. 

Third,  it  is  essential  for  the  United  States 
to  reach  out  to  those  Arab  nations  who 
show  they  are  willing  to  work  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  We  need  to  encourage  and 
nurture  these  nations  to  bring  them  into 
the  process. 

In  order  to  gain  their  trust^^we  must  quit 
looking  at  the  region  through  Cold  War 
glasses  manufactured  in  the  19S0's.  The  Ad- 
ministrations  irrational  preoccupation  with 
the  Soviets  is  only  an  invitation  to  other  na- 
tions to  play  one  super  power  against  the 
other. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Secretary  Haigs  shift 
in  priorities  in  the  Middle  East  from  the 
"strategic  consensus "  campaign  of  last  year 
to  the  role  of  mediation  apparent  in  his 
most  recent  trip. 
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By  clearly  definining  our  role  in  the 
Middle  East  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  sow 
the  seeds  that  can  restore  momentum  to  the 
process.  This  restored  momentum  will 
permit  the  parties  involved  to  take  risks 
vital  for  peace. 

When  Israel  completes  the  return  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  to  Egypt  we  will  enter  a 
new  phase  in  the  process.  This  new  phase 
will  demand  the  infusion  of  creativity  and 
momentum. 

Last  fall  the  Administration  handed  the 
Congress  a  real  lemon  in  the  form  of  the 
proposed  sale  of  AWACS,  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  the  F-15  Fighters,  sidewinder  mis- 
siles and  tankers  which  give  these  planes  an 
offensive  capacity. 

I  t>elieve  we  should  take  this  lemon  and 
make  some  diplomatic  lemonade  using  our 
new  leverage  gained  from  the  sale  of 
AWACS.  The  first  evidence  of  this  new  le- 
verage is  the  defense  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  an- 
nounced Tuesday  by  Secretary  Weinberger. 
This  unusually  visible  agreement  is  the  first 
glimmer  of  moderation  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  I  hope  it  portends  further  break- 
throughs. 

It  also  means  that  the  Saudis  are  con- 
cerned about  their  position  in  the  region. 
The  Saudi  Arabian  military,  chronically 
plagued  by  manpower  shortages,  needs  the 
assurance  of  United  States  protection  from 
hostile  forces  in  the  region. 

Building  on  this  clue  of  Saudi  cooperation. 
I  urge  the  Administration  to  take  two  im- 
portant steps  after  April  25. 

First,  call  on  Syria  and  Israel  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations on  the  status  of  the  Golan 
Heights.  To  forge  good  faith  negotiations 
between  these  two  hostile  neighbors  would 
present  evidence  to  the  region  that  much 
can  be  accomplished  when  they  are  willing 
totaU. 

Second,  I  urge  the  Administration  to  set 
the  stage  for  Camp  David  II— bringing  to- 
gether Israel,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan 
and  hopefully  Syria. 

This  bold  step  would  expand  the  process 
and  inject  new  momentum  and  creativity 
into  talks  that  are  running  out  of  steam. 

This  idea  is  fraught  with  risk,  but  we  must 
ask  ourselves  what  holds  greater  risk?  To 
work  as  an  honest  broker  who  is  willing  to 
put  superpower  prestige  on  the  line  in  the 
interest  of  peace:  or  to  continue  to  let  this 
dangerous  region— where  children  are 
taught  to  hate  each  other  at  birth- boil 
until  it  erupts? 

What  has  greater  risk— to  continue  pour- 
ing nearly  every  kind  of  weapon  manufac- 
tured in  the  world  today  into  the  region,  or 
to  sit  down  face  to  face,  hour  after  hour, 
meeting  after  meeting  until  you  reach  an 
agreement? 

What  has  greater  risk— to  force  these  na- 
tions to  starve  their  economies  in  order  to 
purchase  the  tools  of  war.  or  to  take  the 
gamble  for  peace  that  will  bring  economic 
vitality  to  nations  plagued  with  inflation 
that  runs  nearly  100  percent? 

I  believe  that  Jordan,  and  perhaps  other 
moderate  Arab  nations  would  follow  if 
Saudi  Arabia  could  be  persuaded  to  negoti- 
ate with  Israel.  Even  belligerants  can  nego- 
tiate without  formal  recognition.  This  step 
would  be  a  catalyst  the  process  must  find 
after  April. 

While  I  believe  Jordan  would  follow  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel,  she  does  not  have  the 
economic  or  diplomatic  strength  to  be  first. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  United  States 
returns  to  our  traditional  role  as  a  staunch 
and  certain  ally  of  Israel  we  would  no  longer 
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see  the  kind  of  bold  actions  she  feels  she 
must  take  to  t>e  secure.  This  would  permit 
the  United  States  to  exercise  our  new  lever- 
age with  Saudi  Arabia  to  expand  the  peace 
process  and  bring  renewed  momentum  to 
our  quest  for  peace. 

To  cynical  observers  this  gamble  would 
bring  only  failure  and  disarray.  But  who 
would  have  thought  that  we  could  come  this 
far.  A  courageous  initiative  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  end  our  current  policy  of  pouring 
weapons  of  every  kind  into  the  region— and 
then  holding  our  breath,  praying  notwdy 
will  use  them. 

Traditionally,  the  so-called  experts  are 
abysmal  pessimists— It's  safer  to  be  a  pessi- 
mist. But  it  will  take  conunitted  optimists 
like  the  late  President  Anwar  Sadat— at  Je- 
rusalem and  at  Camp  David— to  make 
peace.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  COAL  SLURRY 
PIPELINES 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  eminent  domain  for 
interstate  coal  slurry  pipelines.  Be- 
cause the  House  will  soon  be  consider- 
ing coal  slurry  legislation,  H.R.  4230,  I 
would  like  to  offer  for  the  Record  a 
February  17.  1982.  editorial  from  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune  entitled  "Time 
to  Pipe  Coal." 

Time  to  Pipe  Coal 

More  than  half  the  electricity  used  by 
Americans  is  generated  from  coal.  The  cost 
of  moving  coal  from  mine  to  powerplant  Is  a 
major  factor  in  the  light  bills  millions  re- 
ceive every  month. 

That  cost  is  higher  than  it  needs  to  be. 
But  for  20  years,  the  railroads— which  carry 
65  percent  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  coun- 
try—have been  blocking  the  only  feasible  al- 
ternative to  the  large-scale  transport  of  coal 
between  inland  states. 

The  alternative  is  to  pulverize  coal,  mix  it 
with  water  or  some  other  liquid  and  send 
the  resulting  slurry  through  pipelines. 

The  only  operating  coal  slurry  pipeline 
pumps  4.8  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  from 
Arizona  to  Nevada  at  a  cost  less  than  half 
what  It  would  be  if  shipped  by  rail. 

There  could  be  more  such  pipelines,  but 
the  railroads  won"t  let  them  cross  their 
tracks. 

Here  in  New  Mexico,  the  Public  Service 
Co.  of  New  Mexico,  the  prime  electric  sup- 
plier to  most  of  the  businesses  and  resi- 
dences of  the  state,  converted  its  electric 
generating  stations  to  use  coal  several  years 
ago.  PNM  constructed  major  generating 
plants  in  the  Four  Comers  area  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  coal  deposits  in  that  region. 

Bills  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  would 
grant  coal  slurry  pipelines  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  similar  to  that  granted  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  during  World  War  11  (Also 
over  rail  industry  opposition). 

Yet  for  some  curious  reason,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  taken  the  position  that 
this  would  be  an  unwarranted  federal  intru- 
sion into  a  matter  better  left  to  the  states. 
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We  say  it's  curious,  because  coal  pipelines 
clearly  involve  interstate  commerce  and  it 
was  the  federal  government  which  granted 
railroads  their  rlghte-of-way  back  in  the 
19th  century. 

The  railroads  have  tried  to  justify  their 
opposition  by  pointing  out  that  many  West- 
em  sUtes  are  already  short  of  water. 

This  is  a  smokescreen.  Not  only  can  slurry 
be  made  with  oil  or  methanol,  but  the  latest 
development  is  to  put  powdered  coal  in  cap- 
sules and  propel  them  with  air  pressure. 

Ccal  slurry  pipelines  would  introduce 
some  much-needed  competition  into  the 
business  of  transporting  coal  and  lower 
prices  for  consumers.  Congress  should  pass 
the  legislation  giving  them  the  chance.* 


THE  MORAL  ISSUE  OF  MONEY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OP  GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  various 
countries  and  civilizations  have  had 
difficulty  with  inflation,  debased  cur- 
rency, and  the  value  or  "honesty"  of 
the  money  circulated  by  the  govern- 
ment or  the  monarch.  Dr.  Gary  North 
recently  discussed  this  subject  in  the 
Freeman  magazine  of  February  1982. 
It  contains  some  useful  thoughts  that 
are  applicable  to  our  debates  on  the 
upcoming  budget.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  economics 
profession— "guild"  might  be  a  better 
word— it  Is  necessary  to  put  quotation  marks 
around  the  words,  "honest  money."  Econo- 
mists will  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  avoid 
the  use  of  moral  terms  when  they  discuss 
economic  issues.  This  has  been  true  since 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  when  early 
mercantlllstic  pamphlet  writers  tried  to 
avoid  religious  controversy  by  creating  the 
illusion  of  moral  and  religious  neutrality  In 
their  writings.  This,  they  falsely  Imagined, 
would  produce  universal  s^reement,  or  at 
least  more  readily  debatable  disagreements, 
since  "'scientific  "  arguments  are  open  to  ra- 
tional Investigation.  The  history  of  both 
modem  science  and  modem  economics  since 
the  seventeenth  century  has  demonstrated 
how  thoroughly  unreconcilable  the  scien- 
tists are,  morality  or  no  morality. 

Nevertheless,  traditions  die  hard.  Econo- 
mists are  not  supposed  to  inject  questions  of 
morality  into  their  analyses.  Economics  is 
still  supposedly  a  "positive"  science,  one 
concerned  strictly  with  questions  of  "if  .  .  . 
then."  If  the  government  does  A,  then  B  is 
likely  to  result.  If  the  government  wants  to 
achieve  D,  then  it  should  adopt  policy  E. 
The  economist  is  completely  neutral,  of 
course.  He  is  just  an  observer  who  deals 
with  means  of  achieving  ends.  The  econo- 
mist can  therefore  deal  with  "complete  neu- 
trality."  with  this  sort  of  problem:  "If  the 
Nazis  wish  to  exterminate  50.000  people, 
which  are  the  most  cost-effective  means?" 
No  morality,  you  understand,  just  simple 
economic  analysis. 

The  problem  with  the  theory  of  neutral 
economics  is  that  people  are  not  neutral,  ef- 
fects of  government  policies  are  not  neutral, 
social  systems  are  not  neutral,  legal  systems 
are  not   neutral,   and  when   pressed,   even 
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economists  are  not  neutral.  Because  soci- 
eties are  not  neutral,  the  costs  of  violating  a 
society's  first  principles  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  no  economist  can  do  any 
more  than  guess  about  such  costs.  There  is 
no  known  way  to  assess  the  true  costs  to  so- 
ciety of  having  iU  political  leaders  defy  fun- 
damental moral  principles  and  adopt  any 
given  policy.  And  if  the  economists  guess 
wrong— not  an  unlikely  prospect,  given  the 
hypothetical  moral  vacuum  in  which  econo- 
mists officially  operate— then  the  whole  so- 
ciety will  pay.  (This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
policy-makers  listen  to  economists.) 

The  inability  of  economists  to  make  accu- 
rate cost-benefit  analyses  of  any  and  all 
policy  matters  is  a  kind  of  skeleton  in  the 
profession's  closet.  The  problem  was  debat- 
ed back  In  the  late  1930s,  and  a  few  econo- 
mists still  admit  that  it  is  a  real  theoretical 
problem,  but  very  few  think  about  It.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  simple:  there  is  no 
measuring  device  for  balancing  total  individ- 
ual utility  vs.  total  disutility  for  society  as  a 
whole.  You  cannot,  as  a  scientist,  make 
interpersonal  comparisons  of  subjective  util- 
ity. The  t>etter  economists  know  this,  but 
they  prefer  not  to  think  about  it.  They  want 
to  give  advice,  but  as  scientists  they  cannot 
say  what  policy  is  better  for  society  as  a 
whole.' 

This  is  why  politicians  and  policymakers 
have  to  rely  on  intuition,  just  as  the  econo- 
mists do.  There  Is  no  scientific  standard  to 
tell  them  whether  or  not  a  particular  policy 
should  be  imposed.  Without  a  concept  of 
morality— that  some  policy  is  morally  su- 
perior to  another— the  economists' 
"if  .  .  .  then"  game  will  not  answer  the 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered.  With- 
out moral  guidelines,  there  is  little  hope  of 
guessing  correctly  concerning  the  true  costs 
and  beneflts  to  society  as  a  whole  of  any 
policy.  The  economist,  as  a  scientist,  is  in  no 
better  position  to  make  such  estimations 
than  anyone  else.  If  anything,  he  is  in  a 
worse  position,  since  his  academic  training 
has  conditioned  him  to  avoid  mixing  moral 
issues  and  economic  analysis.  He  is  not  used 
to  dealing  with  such  questions. 

WHAT  is  honest  MONEY? 

Honest  money  is  a  social  institution  that 
arises  from  honest  dealings  among  acting 
individuals.  Money  is  probably  best  defined 
as  the  most  marketable  commodity.  I  accept 
a  dollar  in  exchange  for  goods  or  services 
that  I  supply  only  because  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  someone  else  will  do  the  same 
for  me  later  on.  If  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
others  will  refuse  to  take  my  dollar  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods  and  services  in  the 
future,  I  will  be  less  willing  to  take  that 
dollar  today.  I  may  ask  the  buyer  to  pay  me 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Just  to  compensate 
me  for  my  risk  in  holding  that  dollar  over 
time. 

A  currency  unit  functions  as  money— a 
medium   of  voluntary   exchange— only   be- 


'Por  thoee  who  are  curious  about  this  great 
detwte  over  the  Impossibility  of  making  Interper- 
sonal comparisons  of  subjective  utility,  see  the  ex- 
change that  took  place  between  Sir  Roy  Harrod 
and  Uonel  Robblns:  Roy  F.  Harrod,  "Scope  and 
Methods  of  Economics,"  The  Economic  Journal 
(Sept..  1938)  and  Uonel  Robblru.  ■Interpersonal 
Comparisons  of  Utility:  A  Comment.  The  Econom- 
ic Journal  (Dec.,  1938).  For  some  "new  left""  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  results  of  this  debate,  see 
Mark  A.  Lutz  and  Kenneth  Lux,  The  Challenge  of 
HumanUtIc  Economics  (Menlo  Park,  Calif.:  Benja- 
min Cummlngs,  1979).  pp.  83-89.  For  my  own  obser 
vatlons  on  Its  Implications,  see  Gary  North.  The 
Dominion  Covenant;  Genesis  (Tyler.  Texas:  Instl 
tute  for  Christian  Economics.  1982),  ch.  4. 
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cause  people  expect  it  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
One  reason  why  they  expect  a  particular 
currency  unit  to  be  acceptable  in  the  future 
is  that  it  has  been  acceptable  in  the  past.  A 
monetary  unit  has  to  have  historic  value  in 
most  instances,  if  it  is  to  function  as  money. 
Occasionally,  meaning  very  rarely,  a  govem- 
ment  can  impose  a  new  currency  unit  on  its 
citizens,  and  sometimes  this  works.  One 
go<xl  example  is  the  introduction  of  the  new 
German  mark  in  November  of  1923.  which 
was  exchanged  for  the  old  mark  at  a  trillion 
to  one.  But  normally  the  costs  are  so  high  In 
having  people  rethink  and  releam  a  new 
currency  unit  that  governments  avoid  such 
an  imposition. 

HISTORIC  STABILITY 

The    question    policy-makers    must    ask 
themselves  is  this:  To  avoid  the  necessity  of 
imposing  a  totally  new  currency  unit  on  a 
population,  what  can  be  done  to  convince 
people  that  the  future  usefulness  of  the  cur- 
rency  in  voluntary  exchange   will   remain 
high?  What  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  his- 
toric value  of  money  in  the  future?  In  other 
words,  when  people  in  a  year  or  a  decade 
look  back  at  the  performance  of  their  na- 
tion's currency  unit,  will  they  say  to  them- 
selves:  "This  dollar  that  I'm  holding  today 
buys  pretty  much  what  it  bought  back  then. 
I  think  It's  safe  for  me  to  continue  to  accept 
dollars  In  exchange  for  my  goods  and  serv- 
ices, since  people  trust  its  buying  power.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  purchas- 
ing power  will  fall  In  the  future,  so  I  can 
take  the  risk  of  accepting  payment  in  dol- 
lars today."  If  people  do  not  say  this  to 
themselves,    then    the   dollar's    purchasing 
power  is  undermined.  People  will  demand 
more  dollars  in  payment,  meaning  prices 
will  go  up,  if  they  suspect  that  prices  will  go 
up.  This,  in  turn,  convinces  more  people 
that  the  historic  value  of  their  money  has 
been  unreliable,  which  then  leads  to  higher 
prices. 

The  economist  will  tell  you  that  prices 
cannot  continue  to  go  up  unless  the  govem- 
ment.  working  with  the  central  bank,  ac- 
commodates price  inflation  by  expanding 
the  currency  base.  The  economist  is  correct 
in  the  long  run,  whatever  the  long  run  is 
these  days,  or  will  be  in  a  few  years.  But 
governments  have  a  pemlcious  tendency  to 
accommodate  price  inflation.  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums  was  forthright  about  this  back  in 
1976: 

"These  days  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  now 
and  then  described  as  pursuing  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is  de- 
scribed as  being  engaged  In  a  struggle 
against  inflation.  The  Federal  Reserve  is 
even  charged  with  being  more  concerned 
about  inflation  than  about  unemployment, 
which  is  entirely  false.  It  Is  by  generating 
inflation,  or  permitting  Inflation,  that  we 
get  unemployment  on  a  massive  scale  even- 
tually. Bui  let  us  In  the  Federal  Reserve  ask 
this  question:  Are  we  accommodating  infla- 
tion at  the  present  time  or  not?  The 
answer— the  only  honest,  professional 
answer-is  that,  to  a  large  degree,  we  are  ac- 
commodating the  inflation;  in  other  words, 
are  making  it  possible  for  inflation  to  con- 
tinue." ' 


'  Federal  Reserve  Consulutlons  on  the  Conduct 
of  Moneury  Policy.  Hearings  Before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing.  House  of 
Representatives.  94lh  Congress.  2nd  Session  (July 
27  and  28,  1976).  pp.  26-27.  Printed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C. 
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So  we  get  a  kind  of  self-fulfilling  prophe- 
cy. The  government  expands  the  money 
supply  in  order  to  finance  Its  deficiU.  or 
create  a  temporary  economic  boom,  or  what- 
ever, and  the  prices  for  goods  and  services 
rise.  Everyone  in  the  'great  American  auc- 
tion" has  more  dollars  to  use  in  the  bidding 
process,  so  prices  rise.  Then  the  public  gets 
suspicious  about  the  future  value  of  money, 
because  they  have  .seen  the  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  past.  They  demand  higher 
prices.  Then  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 
encouraged  by  politicians  to  accommodate 
the  price  inflation.  In  order  to  keep  the 
boom  going  (to  keep  the  "auction"  lively). 
The  dollar  loses  its  present  value,  because  it 
has  lost  Its  historic  value,  which  encourages 
people  to  discount  sharply  Its  future  value. 

The  secret  of  reUining  the  publics  confi- 
dence In  any  currency  unit  is  simple 
enough:  convince  users  of  the  money  that 
the  issuers  are  responsible,  reliable,  and 
trustworthy.  Government  and  Its  licensed 
agents  have  a  monopoly  of  money  creation. 
Private  competitors  are  called  counterfeit- 
ers. Sadly,  in  our  Oav.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  Just  what  It  Is  that  counterfeit- 
ers do.  economically  speaking,  that  govern- 
ments are  not  already  doing.  Plat  money  Is 
fiat  money.  (Perhaps  the  real  legal  issue 
ought  to  be  the  illegal  use  of  the  govern- 
ment's copyrighted  material.  Copyright  in 
fringement  makes  a  much  more  logical  case 
for  Federal  prosecution  than  counterfeit- 
ing.) 

WHO  GUAKOS  THX  GUAIIOIANS? 

There  is  an  ancient  question  that  every 
society  must  answer:  "Who  guards  the 
guardians?"  Or  in  more  contemporary 
usage.  "Who  referees  the  referees?"  The 
public  needs  an  impersonal  guardian  to  re- 
strain the  actions  of  those  who  hold  a  legal 
monopoly  of  money  creation:  the  govern- 
ment, the  central  bank,  and  the  commercial 
banks.  The  public  can  guard  the  guardians 
if  citizens  have  the  right  to  go  down  to  the 
local  bank  and  receive  payment  in  gold, 
silver,  or  some  other  money  metal.  The  issu- 
ers of  money  need  only  stamp  on  the  paper 
money  (or  check,  or  deposit  book  entry) 
that  the  holder  of  the  currency  unit  has  a 
legal  right  to  redeem  his  warehouse  receipt 
for  a  stated  weight  and  fineness  of  a  specific 
metal.'  Whenever  the  issuing  agencies  begin 
to  issue  more  receipts  than  they  have  re- 
serves of  metal,  the  public  has  the  option  of 
"calling  the  bluff '  of  the  issuers,  and  de- 
manding payment,  as  promised  by  law.  It  Is 
this  restraint— implicit  economically,  but  ex- 
plicit legally-whlch  serves  as  the  imperson- 
al guardian  of  the  public  trust. 

The  government  can  always  change  the 
law.  Govemmenu  do  this  all  the  time. 
Whenever  there  is  a  major  war,  for  exam- 
ple, governments  suspend  specie  payments. 
They  also  suspend  civil  liberties,  and  for  the 
same  reason:  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
sUte  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens.  Govern 
ments  in  peacetime  are  frequently  unwilling 
to  reestablish  pre-war  taxes,  pre-war  civil 
liberties,  and  pre-war  convertibility  of  cur- 
rencies, long  after  the  war  Is  over.  Civil  lib- 
ertarians have  not  generally  understood  the 
case  for  a  gold  standard  as  a  case  for  civil 
liberties,  despite  the  obvious  historical  cor- 
relation between  wartime  suspension  of  civil 
liberties  and  wartime  suspension  of  specie 
payments. 

When  the  authorities  declare  the  convert- 
ibility of  paper  into  specie  metals  "null  and 


'  On  money  as  a  warehouse  receipt,  see  Murray 
N.  RothlMrd.  Man.  Economy  and  State  (New  York 
New  York  University  Press.  (19621  1»75).  pp  700-3 
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void."  it  sends  the  public  a  message.  "Atten- 
tion!" This  is  your  government  speaking.  We 
are  no  longer  willing  to  subject  ourselves  to 
your  continual  Interference  In  our  govern- 
mental affairs.  We  no  longer  can  tolerate  il- 
legitimate restrictions  on  our  efforts  to 
guard  the  public  welfare,  especially  from 
the  public.  Therefore,  we  are  suspending 
the  following  civil  right:  the  public's  legal 
right  to  call  our  bluff  when  we  guarantee 
free  convertibility  of  our  currency.  This 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  Immoral  act 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Contracts 
are  not  moral  Issues.  They  are  strictly  prag- 
matic. However,  we  assure  you.  from  the 
bottom  of  our  collective  heart,  that  we  shall 
never  expand  the  money  supply,  or  allow 
the  historic  value  of  the  currency  to  depre- 
ciate. It  will  be  just  as  If  we  had  a  gold 
standard  restraint  on  our  printing  presses. 
However,  such  restraints  are  unnecessary, 
and  besides,  they  are  altogether  too  re- 
straining." 

REDEEMABILITY  REQUIRED 

Critics  of  the  gold  standard  tell  us  that 
the  value  of  any  currency  is  dependent  on 
public  confidence,  not  gold.  But  what  the 
critics  refuse  to  admit  Is  that  the  existence 
of  the  civil  liberty  of  redeemable  money  is 
an  Important  psychological  support  of  the 
public's  confidence  In  money.  Even  when 
the  public  does  not  understand  the  gold 
standard's  theoretical  Justification— an  Im- 
personal guard  of  the  monopolistic  guard- 
ians—citizens can  exercise  their  judgment 
on  a  daily  basis  by  either  demanding  pay- 
ment in  gold  (or  silver,  or  whatever)  or  not 
demanding  payment.  Like  the  free  market 
Itself,  it  works  whether  or  not  the  bulk  of 
the  participants  understand  the  theory. 
What  they  do  understand  Is  self-interest:  If 
there  is  a  profit  to  be  made  from  buying 
gold  at  the  official  rate,  and  selling  It  Into 
the  free  market  (including  foreign  markets) 
at  a  higher  price,  then  some  people  will 
enter  the  markets  as  middlemen,  "buying 
low  and  selling  high,'  until  the  government 
realizes  that  lu  bluff  has  been  called,  and  It 
therefore  Is  forced  to  reduce  the  expansion 
of  the  money  supply. 

What  Is  the  morality  of  a  gold  standard? 
Simple:  It  Is  the  morality  of  a  legal  contract. 
A  government's  word  Is  its  bond.  A  govern- 
ment promises  to  restrain  Itself  In  the  ere 
ation  of  money,  in  order  to  assure  citizens 
that  the  monopoly  of  money-creation  will 
not  be  abused  by  those  holding  the  monopo- 
ly grant  of  power.  The  gold  standard  Is  very 
much  like  a  constitution:  an  impersonal,  re- 
liable institution  which  has  as  its  premier 
function  the  counterbalancing  of  potential- 
ly damaging  monopolistic  power. 

nXXIBLB  MONST 

Flexible  money  is  a  euphemism  for  the 
government's  ability  to  increase  (but,  his- 
torically speaking,  rarely  to  decrease)  the 
money  supply.  The  degree  of  flexibility  is 
determined  by  the  political  process,  not  by 
the  direct  response  of  those  affected, 
namely.  Individual  citizens  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  the  right  to  demand  payment  in 
gold.  Flexible  money  means  monetary  infla- 
tion. Very  flexible  money  means  a  whole  lot 
of  monetary  Inflation.  Monetary  Inflation 
means,  within  24  months,  price  inflation. 

Civil  libertarians  Instantly  recognize  the 
danger  of  "flexible  administrative  law."  or 
"flexible  censorship."  or  "flexible  enforce 
ment  of  speed  traps. "  Yet  they  have  great 
difficulty  In  recognizing  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  evil  in  "flexible  monetary  policy.  " 
The  threat  comes  from  the  same  institution, 
the  civil  government.  It  comes  for  the  same 
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reasons:  the  desire  of  the  government  to  In- 
crease its  arbltary  exercise  of  monopolistic 
power  over  the  citizenry,  and  to  limit  public 
resistance. 

The  Inflationary  implications  of  ""flexible 
monetary  policy"  can  be  seen  In  a  revealing 
exchange  between  Arthur  Bums  and  Henry 
^euss: 

Dr.  Burns.  Let  me  say  this,  if  I  may:  the 
genius  of  monetary  policy— Its  great  virtue- 
is  that  it  Is  flexible.  With  respect  to  the 
growth  ranges  that  we  project  for  the 
coming  year,  as  I  have  tried  to  advise  this 
committee  from  time  to  time— and  as  I  keep 
reminding  others,  including  meml)ers  of  my 
own  Federal  Reserve  family— our  goal  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  not  to  make  a  particular 
projection  come  true:  our  goal  Is  to  adjust 
what  we  do  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  good 
performance  of  the  economy.  If  at  some 
future  time  I  should  come  to  this  committee 
and  report  a  wide  discrepancy  between  our 
projection  and  what  actually  happened  In 
the  sphere  of  money  and  credit,  I  would  not 
be  embarrassed  In  the  slightest.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  feel  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  done  well  and  I  would  even  anticipate  a 
possible  word  of  praise  from  this  generous 
committee. 

Chairman  Reuss.  You  would  get  It,  and 
the  word  of  praise  would  t>e  even  louder  and 
more  deeply  felt  If  you  came  up  and  said 
that  due  to  the  change  in  circumstances  you 
were  proving  once  again  that  you  were  not 
locked  on  automatic  pilot  and  were  willing 
to  become  more  expansive  If  the  circum- 
stances warranted.  Either  way  you  would 
get  praise  l>eyond  belief.* 

Praise  beyond  belief!  Who  wants  anything 
less?  Just  take  the  monetary  system  off 
"automatic  pilot, "  and  turn  it  over  to  those 
whose  short-run  political  goals  favor  a 
return  of  the  inflation-generated  economic 
boom,  once  the  t>oom  has  worn  off  t>ecause 
the  printing  presses  are  not  accelerating  the 
output  of  fiat  money— flat  money  t>elng  de- 
fined as  former  warehouse  receipts  for 
metal.  In  which  even  the  pretense  of  a  ware- 
house has  been  abandoned.  Gold  is  a  tough- 
minded  automatic  pilot. 

Politically,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  flexibil- 
ity in  monetary  affairs.  Few  people  even 
pretend  to  understand  monetary  affairs, 
and  most  of  those  who  do  really  do  not  un- 
derstand the  logic  of  the  gold  standard.  The 
logic  Is  very  simple,  very  clear,  and  univer- 
sally despised:  It  is  cheaper  to  print  money 
than  It  is  to  dig  gold.* 


HONORING  CRAZY  HORSE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Postal  Service  issued  a  stamp  as 
part  of  its  great  American  series  hon- 
oring Crazy  Horse.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle by  Samuel  A.  Tower  which  de- 
scribes some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  recognize  this  great  Sioux 
leader  who  fought  to  preserve  a  nation 
of  people  and  a  way  of  life.  The  article 


■Federal  Reserve  Consultations,  p.  13. 
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also  describes  the  sculpture  of  Crazy 
Horse  being  done  in  the  Black  Hills. 
The  artist  is  Korczak  Ziolowski,  well 
known  as  the  sculptor  of  Mount  Rush- 
more. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  10.  19821 
New  13-Ceht  Issue  Pays  Tribute  to  Crazy 
Horse 
(By  Samuel  A.  Tower) 
The  United  SUtes  is  issuing  this  Friday  a 
stamp  to  honor  an  Indian  chief  who  fought 
to  keep  his  people  free  a  century  ago  and 
not    subjugated    by    a    great    power.    The 
Indian  Is  Crazy  Horse,  chief  of  the  Oglalas 
and    the    military    genius    of    the    Sioux 
Confederacy. 

Crazy  Horse  was  crushed,  but  the  cause  he 
fought  for— freedom— Ls  never  crushed,  and 
today  he  is  remembered  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  appears  on  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Great  Americans  Series,  a  13-cent  stamp  for 
the  new  higher  rate  for  postal  cards. 

The  first-day  ceremony  is  being  held,  ap- 
propriately, in  the  little  town  of  Crazy 
Horse  in  the  Black  Hills  area  of  South 
DakoU.  Both  the  first-day  ceremony  and 
the  unveiling  ceremony  last  fall  were  held 
In  the  Indian  Museum  of  North  America. 
The  museum,  created  by  sculptor  Korczak 
Ziolowski  and  his  two  sons.  Adam  and  Casi- 
mir.  and  made  of  native  pine,  houses  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  2,000  artifacts  repre- 
senting more  than  50  Indian  tribes. 

The  symbolism  of  the  new  stamp  was  de- 
fined during  the  unveiling  ceremony  by 
Eugene  C.  Hagburg,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  who  said  in  part: 

"We  are  honoring  Crazy  Horse  because  he 
was  one  of  history's  most  able  military  tacti- 
cians. At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recall  why  he  fought  as  well  as  how. 
Crazy  Horse  fought  not  for  his  own  glory, 
nor  for  personal  gain.  He  fought  valiantly 
for  two  reasons:  to  protect  the  very  lives  of 
his  people  and  to  preserve  their  valued  way 
of  life.  To  comprehend  the  history  of  Crazy 
Horse  is  to  understand  his  struggle  and  the 
struggle  of  his  people.  It  is  to  witness  pain 
and  to  respect  the  power  of  the  human 
spirit  to  endure  and  triumph. 

"It  is  also  to  recognize  that  although  the 
life  span  of  this  leader  may  have  been  brief 
in  terms  of  years,  his  courage,  conviction 
and  sense  of  commitment  have  lived  to  In- 
spire others.  As  long  as  human  beings  value 
loyalty  and  life,  they  will  share  Crazy 
Horses  vision  of  a  world  of  freedom,  peace 
and  dignity  for  all  the  children  of  the  Great 
Spirit." 

Korczak  Ziolowski,  now  73,  has  been  de- 
voting some  four  decades  of  his  life  to  carv- 
ing out  from  Thunderhead  Mountain  in  the 
southern  Black  Hills  a  monument  to  Crazy 
Horse.  The  undertaking  is  described  as  the 
largest  sculpture  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  will  be  taller  than  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

The  carving  depicts  Crazy  Horse  advanc- 
ing toward  his  foe  on  a  rearing  horse.  As  an 
indication  of  scale,  the  horse's  left  eye  is 
higher  than  a  two-story  house  and  is  some 
30  feet  in  length. 

The  design  of  the  stamp,  which  is  domi- 
nated by  a  portrait,  Is  based  on  a  model  cre- 
ated by  the  sculptor  for  his  mountain  carv- 
ing, since  there  is  no  known  photograph  of 
the  Indian  chief.  He  refused  to  allow  any 
pictures  of  him  to  be  taken.  The  sculptor 
based  his  model  on  detailed  first-hand  de- 
scriptions provided  a  number  of  years  ago 
by  a  handful  of  Indian  warriors  who  had 
fought  by  the  side  of  Crazy  Horse.  In  turn, 
the  designer   t>ased   his  portrait,   a  pencil 
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sketch,  on  the  model  and  other  studies  by 
the  sculptor.  He  Is  Brad  Holland  of  New 
York  City,  a  newcomer  to  philatelic  design. 
The  stamp  is  light  maroon  in  color  and 
has  been  produced  by  intaglio.  The  name 
runs  up  the  right  side  of  the  design  from 
bottom  to  top.  The  postal  data  Is  In  the 
upper  left  comer.  It  has  been  produced  In 
post  office  panes  of  100  and  there  is  one 
group  of  plate  numbers. 

Crazy  Horse,  as  his  Indian  name  was 
translated,  was  bom  sometime  in  1849.  The 
name  is  said  to  stem  from  the  incident  of  a 
wild  pony  dashing  through  his  village  at  the 
time  of  his  birth.  As  a  young  man  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  taken  an  active  part  In  the 
campaigns  of  the  noted  Oglala  chief.  Red 
Cloud,  against  the  forts  and  settlemenU  of 
Wyoming  in  1865-1868.  He  married  a 
woman  of  the  Cheyennes.  This  brought  him 
in  closer  affiliation  with  that  tribe,  which  at 
various  times  provided  him  with  most  of  his 
following. 

In  1874.  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black 
Hills.  The  United  SUtes,  under  an  1868 
treaty,  had  guartuiteed  the  Sioux  that  the 
Powder  River  country.  Including  the  Black 
Hills,  was  to  be  theirs  forever  and  that  no 
white  men  should  ever  be  permitted  to  pass 
over  this  land  or  settle  in  it. 

However,  following  word  of  the  gold  strike 
a  few  prospectors  stole  in.  then  more  and 
more.  The  Sioux  protested  and  protested. 
The  government  tried  another  tack.  It  of- 
fered $6  million  to  buy  the  mining  rights. 
The  Sioux  said  more  than  that  had  already 
been  taken  out.  The  Sioux  said  if  the  Great 
White  Father  wanted  to  get  rich,  they  did 
too.  and  demanded  $50  million. 

The  Goverrunent  saw  that  other  means  of 
persuasion  would  have  to  be  found,  so  an 
order  went  out:  The  bands  of  Sioux  would 
have  to  come  in  and  be  "enrolled. "  Most  of 
the  bands  obeyed. 

Crazy  Horse  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
"hostUes"  who  ignored  the  War  Depart- 
ment's order  that  all  roving  bands  be  back 
on  the  Indian  reservations  by  Jan.  1.  1876. 
So  was  Sitting  Bull,  a  chief  of  the  Teton  Da- 
kotas,  who  well  understood  what  was  behind 
the  order  and  made  plain  he  had  no  land  to 
sell.  A  second  order  went  out:  The  Army 
would  act  if  the  chief  did  not  come  in.  "You 
can  find  me  easily,"  said  Sitting  Bull.  "I  will 
not  run  away." 

So  the  Sioux  War  of  1876-1877  began,  as 
the  Goverrunent  turned  to  persuasion  by 
the  gun. 

On  June  25,  1876.  In  the  famous  battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  this  camp  was  attacked 
by  a  regiment  of  U.S.  cavalry.  The  attack 
was  defeated.  Crazy  Horse,  shouting. 
"Today  is  a  good  day  to  fight,  today  is  a 
good  day  to  die. "  led  a  counterattack  that 
cut  off  half  of  the  attacking  troopers.  Every 
man  in  this  surrounded  group  of  cavalry- 
men was  killed  in  a  desperate,  blazing  fight 
that  lasted  less  than  a  half  hour. 

The  attacking  force  had  b^  the  elite 
Seventh  Cavalry.  The  force  had  been  led  by 
Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer,  who  had 
fought  with  distinction  In  the  Civil  War. 
Custer  and  more  than  260  of  his  men  were 
all  killed  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  in 
American  history  as  "Custer's  Last  Stand." 

The  news  of  the  defeat  reached  the  nation 
about  July  4.  1876.  in  the  midst  of  Its  cele 
bration  of  Its  centennial.  The  reaction  was 
Inevitable.  Such  a  humiliating  defeat  by  a 
band  of  ""savages'"  could  not  be  tolerated  by 
a  modem  nation  of  40  million,  especially  as 
it  was  congratulating  Itself  on  the  greatness 
It  had  attained  In  its  first  100  years. 

The  Indian  victory  at  the  Little  Big  Horn 
was  In  effect  the  end  of  the  war  of  the 
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plains.  Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting  Bull  had 
lost  by  winning.  From  that  point  on  U.S. 
troops  harried  them  without  mercy,  and  the 
Indians  had  no  means  of  keeping  a  standing 
army  in  the  field  indefinitely. 

After  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Crazy  Horse 
sought  to  acquire  ammunition,  supplies  and 
recruiU  but  was  foiled  by  the  close  pursuit 
of  U.S.  soldiers.  The  Indian  band  took  up 
winter  quarters  in  the  Wolf  Mountains  near 
the  head  of  the  Rosebud  River  in  Montana. 
There,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
daring  battles  of  the  war.  Crazy  Horse  was 
attacked  by  a  force  with  artillery  pieces.  His 
village  was  broken  up.  though  he  retired  in 
good  order. 

With  supplies  and  ammunition  exhausted, 
his  Cheyenne  allies  bitter  and  his  own 
tribesmen  deserting  him.  Crazy  Horse  t>egan 
to  be  receptive  to  pleas  that  he  give  up  the 
hopeless  struggle.  But  he  held  out  four 
months  longer.  Finally,  on  May  6,  1877, 
with  about  1,100  men,  women  and  children, 
he  arrived  at  the  Red  Cloud  Indian  agency 
near  Camp  Robinson  in  Nebraska  and  sur- 
rendered. 

He  was  not  a  subdued  and  defeated  warri- 
or. He  was  actually  starved  out.  and  came  in 
to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  the 
military  authorities  for  his  suffering  people. 
He  asked  only  for  rest  and  peace  for  himself 
and  his  tribesmen. 

For  four  months  after  the  surrender  all 
went  well.  Then  authorities  In  Washington 
apparently  had  misgivings  and  he  was  or- 
dered arrested.  He  willingly  accompanied 
Army  officers  to  the  guardhouse  until  he 
saw  the  cells  and  some  prisoners  in  irons 
and  suddenly  realized  that  he  was  going  to 
be  locked  up.  He  drew  from  his  clothing  a 
knife  and  attempted  to  fight  his  way  out.  In 
the  confused  fighting,  he  was  subbed  in  the 
abdomen  and  in  a  few  hours  was  dead.  On 
Sept.  5.  1877  the  body  was  given  to  his  aged 
parents,  who  buried  It  secretly  somewhere 
in  the  hills  near  the  camp. 

Except  for  a  grace  period  of  30  days  in- 
stead of  the  customary  fortnight  for  send- 
ing in  orders  for  flrst-day-of-issue  cancella- 
tions, the  usual  altematlve  procedures  for 
acquiring  covers  prevail. 

Collectors  affixing  stamps.  Collectors  ac- 
quiring stamps  and  affixing  them  on  enve- 
lopes, which  must  be  addressed,  should  send 
their  orders,  postmarked  no  later  than  Feb. 
14.  to  "Customer-Affixed  Envelopes.  Post- 
master. Crazy  Horse.  S.D.  57730-9991  "  If 
the  stamp  is  affixed  to  an  envelope,  an  addl' 
tlonal  7  cents  postage  must  be  added  for  the 
first-class  rate.  No  remittance  is  required. 

Postal  Service  affixing  stamps.  Collectors 
wishing  first-day  servicing  by  the  United 
SUtes  PosUl  Service  should  send  their  ad- 
dressed envelopes  to  "Crazy  Horse  Stamp. 
Postmaster.  Crazy  Horse.  S.D.  57730-9992  " 
Postal  Service  will  add  7  cents  additional 
postage  to  meet  the  20-cent  rate  when  enve- 
lopes are  sent  In.  The  cost  per  envelope  is  20 
cents.  Personal  checks  are  accepted  in  pay- 
ment but  not  cash  or  postage  stamps. 
Orders  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
Feb.  14.« 
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IMPRISONMENT  OP  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ON  THE  SITUATION  OF 
HUNGARIANS  IN  ROMANIA 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NKW  YORK 
lit  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp 
is  a  gross  abuse  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Memt>ers  of  Congress.  On 
this  occasion,  the  5th  anniversary  of 
his  imprisonment,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  question  what  it  is  that  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  has  done  wrong  and  why 
it  is  that  he  is  not  a  free  man. 

In  1977,  Shcharansky  was  convicted 
of  treason  and  sentenced  to  13  years  in 
prison  merely  for  desiring  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  to  rejoin  his  wife.  After  being 
forced  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  day  following  their  wedding. 
Shcharansky's  wife.  Avltal.  was  told 
that  her  husband  would  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  follow.  She  still  waits,  more 
than  5  years  later. 

In  the  past  year.  Shcharansky's 
plight  has  worsened.  He  has  received 
only  one  visit  during  that  period,  from 
his  mother  and  brother.  After  the 
visit,  which  lasted  only  two  hours, 
Shcharansky's  mother  reported  that 
he  suffered  from  headaches  and  visual 
disorders.  This  came  only  three 
months  after  Shcharansky  had  col- 
lapsed from  hunger  and  was  hospital- 
ized. Immediately  upon  his  release 
from  the  hospital,  he  was  returned  to 
Chistopol  prison.  Reportedly,  condi- 
tions there  are  abhorrent. 

The  treatment  of  Shcharansky, 
whosejiealth  is  threatened  because  of 

le  poor  care  he  receives,  reveals  a 

roader  picture  of  the  abuse  of  rights 

bd  overall  mistreatment  of  Soviet 
J^s.  Though  an  official  emigration 
policy  has  been  in  place  for  more  than 
13  \  years  in  the  Soviet  Onion,  the 
Soviet  Government  contihues  to  make 
emigration  a  difficult^d  exhausting 
ordeaL  .(n  fact,  emigration  is  nearly 
unobtaintkWe  for^Soviet  Jews.  And, 
ShcharanskyCft-et^  shows  that  there 
is  apparently  no  end  In  sight  to  this  in- 
discriminate abuse. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been  tar- 
geted for  displaying  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  Soviet  inhumanity.  He  has 
been  deemed  a  criminal  for  longing  to 
leave  and  for  no  other  reason.  Now,  he 
languishes  in  a  prison  camp  as  his 
physical  condition  worsens. 

For  these  reasons,  we  must  continue 
to  work  for  the  immediate  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  so  that  he  can 
be  reunited  with  his  wife  in  Israel.  Our 
calls  for  his  freedom  must  be  relent- 
less, because  as  long  as  the  human 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  are  abused,  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  jus- 
tice in  the  Soviet  Union.* 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  raiNSYLVAN lA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  requesting 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
human  and  national  self-determina- 
tion rights  of  the  Hungarians  in  Tran- 
sylvania with  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  and 
with  other  appropriate  governments. 

The  resolution  has  a  long  and  event- 
ful background  in  the  House.  As  early 
as  March  1965  nine  members  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  and  dozens  of 
speeches  were  held  on  the  floor  be- 
tween 1965-68  and  1975-82  on  this 
issue.  In  1966.  52  Members  wrote  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
outlining  the  human  rights  grievances 
of  the  Hungarians  in  Romania,  and  in 
March  1976.  68  of  my  colleagues.  In- 
cluding myself  wrote  to  the  then 
President  Ford  asking  for  American 
diplomatic  intervention  in  favor  of  the 
persecuted  Hungarian  minority. 

Among  outside  organizations,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  bore 
the  burden  of  the  fight.  Between  1965 
and  1973  it  presented  countless  well- 
balanced  and  documented  memoran- 
dums on  specific  cases  of  human 
rights  violations  and  continuous  dis- 
crimination against  the  2.5  million 
Hungarians  of  Transylvania  with  Dr. 
Z.  Michael  Szaz.  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Relations,  as  its  chief  spokesman.  Two 
other  organizations.  The  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  in  Romania  and 
The  Transylvanian  World  Federation 
joined  the  fight  after  1976  and  carried 
it  on  by  providing  valuable  data  and 
information  on  the  ongoing  discrimi- 
nation and  persecutions  against  those 
insisting  on  human,  educational,  and 
cultural  rights  of  this  ethnic  group 
which  has  ruled  Transylvania  from 
the  10th  century  to  1920. 

Since  1979  a  much  broader  based 
group,  the  National  Confederation  of 
American  Ethnic  Groups.  Inc.,  which 
represent  35  national  and  state  organi- 
zations of  17  different  American  Herit- 
age groups  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Caribbean  also  registered  its  concerns 
about  the  suppression  of  nationality 
groups  in  Romania.  Again  the  work  is 
being  done  by  Dr.  Szaz  who  since  April 
1979  serves  as  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  group. 

Based  upon  the  above  documenta- 
tion my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino)  sent  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
M.  Haig.  Jr.  on  December  8.  1981 
which  was  cosigned  by  120  other  mem- 
bers including  myself.  At  this  time  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
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and  Under  Secrek.ary  of  State  Walter 
J.  Stoessel's  reply  of  January  7.  1982 
be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

Recent  events  in  Romania,  including 
the  temporary  default  on  CCC  loan  re- 
payment by  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  and  the 
President's  decision  not  to  grant  an 
additional  $65  million  of  CCC  credit  to 
Romania  as  well  as  the  improved  text 
of  the  "Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1981  "  on  the  Hun- 
garians in  Romania  give  us  hope  that 
the  administration  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  government's 
human  rights  violations  against  its 
citizens  in  general  and  the  Hungarians 
in  Transylvania  in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  our  eco- 
nomic leverage  toward  Romania  has 
considerably  increased  in  the  last  6 
months  and  will  play  an  even  more  im- 
portant role  in  the  weeks  and  months 
to  come.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
to  raise  the  issue  of  an  abatement  of 
discrimination  and  persecution  of  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania  as  well  as 
economic  reforms  already  demanded 
by  the  IMF  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  our 
understanding,  patience,  and  possible 
financial  assistance. 

We  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  must  send  an  appro- 
priate signal  to  our  administration  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  on  this  issue. 

The  Hungarian  minority  comprises 
2.5  million  people.  If  it  were  independ- 
ent, it  would  constitute  the  49th  most 
populous  state  in  the  world.  We  are 
talking  here  about  the  second  largest 
national  minority  in  Europe  outside  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  people  who  have  greatly 
contributed  to  Western  culture  and 
civilization,  whose  princes  were  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  (Gabriel  Bethlen) 
and  with  the  golden  age  of  Poland 
(Stefan  Batory).  and  whose  first  sons 
came  to  the  New  World  with  John 
Smith  in  1603.  To  countenance  their 
slow  but  steady  ethnocide  would  do  in- 
justice to  our  Ideals,  commitment  to 
freedom,  justice,  and  the  human 
rights  of  people  everywhere. 

This  resolution  establishes  how  the 
House  of  Representatives  feels  about 
the  human  and  national  self-determi- 
nation rights  of  the  Transylvanian 
Hungarians  and  strengthens  the  hand 
of  the  administration  in  its  dealings 
with  Romania. 

To  outline  the  specifics  of  the  case 
would  take  hours.  Testimony  was  pre- 
sented every  year  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  since 
1975  in  connection  with  the  hearings 
on  Romania's  MFN  status  by  the 
aforementioned  American  Hungarian 
organizations.  In  1978.  1979.  and  1981 
testimony  was  also  presented  by  Dr. 
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Szaz  before  the  above  committees  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Foreign  Policy 
Institute.  I  am  aware  that  further  ma- 
terials have  been  collected  and  would 
be  Introduced  in  the  near  future  by 
several  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  pertinent  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee— that  is.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East— will  take  early  action  on  this 
resolution. 

Under  Secretary  or  State 

roR  Political  ArrAiRs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  7,  1982. 
Dear  Mr.  Lagomarsino:  I  have  been  asked 
to  reply  to  the  letter  you  and  120  of  your 
colleagues  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 8  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  In  Transylvania  by  the  Ro- 
manian Government. 

The  Department  has  kept  itself  informed 
of  the  status  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Transylvania  for  many  years,  and  has  exam- 
ined with  care  numerous  reports  to  the 
effect  that  the  Romanian  Government  sys- 
tematically has  pursued  a  policy  of  depriv- 
ing Hungarians  In  Romania  of  their  rights. 
The  Department  has  concluded,  as  indi- 
cated in  our  Human  Rlghte  reports  over  sev- 
eral years,  that  although  the  Romanian 
Government  permits  some  expression  of  the 
Hungarian  minority's  cultural  traditions, 
that  expression  Is  limited.  I  have  enclosed  a 
copy  of  our  1980  Human  Rights  Report  on 
Romania  for  perusal. 

The  Romanians  maintain  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Transyl- 
vania Involves  questions  of  Internal  Roma- 
nian policy.  Nonetheless,  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  raised  with  the  Romanian 
Government  our  concerns  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Romania. 
Where  spe^'lfically-documented  cases  of 
human  righU  violations  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
protest  to  the  Romanian  Government.  On 
other  occasions  we  have  called  to  the  Roma- 
nian Government's  attention  the  negative 
Impact  which  its  perceived  poor  treatment 
accorded  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Roma- 
nia has  had  on  our  bilateral  relations.  We 
intend  through  these  periodic  U.S.  ap- 
proaches to  the  Romanian  (government  to 
help  preserve  the  cultural  traditions  of  the 
Hungarian  ethnic  minority.  You  may  be 
sure  we  shall  continue  to  follow  the  issue 
closely  and  will  continue  to  raise  it  with  the 
Romanian  Government  in  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr.. 
Secretary   of  State,    Department    of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Haig:  We,  the  under- 
signed, members  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  continued  deprivation  of 
human  and  self-determination  rights  of  the 
national  minorities  In  Transylvania,  particu- 
larly those  Hungarians  assigned  to  Romania 
in  the  1947  Paris  Peace  Treaty. 

These  2.5  million  Hungarians  of  Transyl- 
vania, a  province  that  had  constituted  part 
of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  for  a  millenni- 
um, was  assigned  originally  to  Romania  In 
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the  1920  Trianon  Peace  Treaty— which  the 
United  States  had  never  ratified. 

The  fate  of  the  Transylvania  Hungarians 
was  systematic  denationalization  and  dis- 
crimination under  the  royal  Romanian 
regime  as  well  as  under  Antonescu's  Fascists 
and  the  Communist  rule  of  Gheorghlu-Dej 
and  Ceaucescu. 

In  the  1947  Peace  Treaty,  where  the 
United  SUtes  had  yielded  to  extreme  Soviet 
pressure  to  allow  the  reattachment  of 
Northern  Transylvania  to  Romania,  the 
four  great  powers  compelled  Romania  to 
guarantee  the  human  rights  of  its  citizens,  a 
promise  repeatedly  broken  since  1947. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Romanian 
pressures  against  the  Hungarians  of  Tran- 
sylvania assumed  characteristics  of  ethno- 
cide including  complete  suppression  of  the 
social  and  youth  activities  and  the  Internal 
independence  of  the  Hungarian  churches: 
destruction  of  the  Hungarian-language 
schools  still  in  existence  In  1958  and  their 
replacement  with  a  steadily  declining 
number  of  Hungarian-language  'sections" 
In  the  Romanian  schools;  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  the  documents  of  the  Hungari- 
an past  of  the  province  and  finally  a  con- 
scious dispersal  of  the  Hungarian  Intelligen- 
tsia and  the  settlement  of  large  number  of 
Romanians  amidst  the  Hungarian  regions  of 
the  province. 

Under  these  circumstances  may  we  ask 
you  to  discuss  the  above  grave  violations  of 
human  rights  and  national  self-determina- 
tion, guaranteed  In  the  Declaration  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  of  August  U  1975  and  in  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civic  and  Political 
Rights  In  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania and  In  Ulks  with  the  other  guaran- 
tors of  the  1947  Peace  Treaty— the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
issue  concerns  both  human  rights  and  the 
self-determination  rights  of  the  Hungarians 
in  Romania,  living  mostly  In  Transylvania. 

To  do  so  would  be  In  harmony  with  our 
205-year  old  Ideals  of  liberty,  self-determina- 
tion and  human  rights  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  steadily  pursued  by  many  Administra- 
tions. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

LIST  or  NAMES  or  the  signatories 

Guy  Vander  Jagt.  G.  William  Whltehurst, 
Peter  W.  Rodtno.  James  J.  Howard,  Stan 
Parrls,  Arlan  Stangeland.  Robert  J.  Lago- 
marsino. Frank  Horton.  Ronald  M.  Mottl, 
Mary  Rose  Dakar.  John  LeBoutlUier, 
Norman  Mlneta. 

Don  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Tom  Lantos. 
Benjamin  A.  Gilman,  Richard  Schulze, 
Eugene  Atkinson,  Floyd  Spence.  Don  Rltter, 
Prank  Annunzlo.  Paul  Simon,  John  J. 
Rhodes.  Joseph  M.  McDade.  Lawrence 
Coughlin.  Charles  Wilson.  John  Edward 
Porter,  Claudine  Schneider,  John  M.  Ash- 
brook. 

Bill  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Dennis  Eckart. 
Milllcent  Fenwick.  Robert  Roe.  Marjorle  S. 
Holt,  Robert  K.  Dornan  of  California,  John 
G.  Fary,  Robert  A.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Robert  Badham.  Samuel  Stratton.  Thomas 
B.  Evans,  Jr.  of  Delaware.  Gus  Yatron. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Doug 
Walgren.  Joseph  G.  Mlnish. 

Carlos  J.  Moorhead.  Ted  Weiss.  William 
Hendon.  Anthony  Toby  Moffett,  Don 
Young  of  Alaska,  C.  W.  (Bill)  Young  of  Flor- 
ida. Henry  J.  Hyde.  James  Nelligan.  Robert 
McClory.  G.  William  Whltehurst.  Paul 
Trlble.  Frank  R.  Wolf.   Bob  Stump.  L.  A. 
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(Skip)  Bafalis.  Edwin  B.  Porsylhe.  James 
Oberstar.  Guy  V.  Molinari. 

Roy  Dyson.  Bill  Green.  Brian  Donnelly. 
Jim  Leach  of  Iowa.  Don  Bonker.  John  H. 
Rousselot,  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  Jr..  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo,  Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Clair  W.  Bur- 
gener,  Sam  Gejdenson.  Ralph  Regula.  Mark 

D.  Siljander.  Jack  Kemp,  Fred  Richmond, 
Bob  McEwen.  Ed  Weber. 

Geraldlne  Ferraro.  James  Courter.  Daniel 

E.  Lungren.  Jerry  Lewis.  Peter  Peyser.  Mat- 
thew McHugh.  Christopher  H.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Barbara  G.  Mikulski.  Dave 
Evans  of  Indiana.  Donald  Mitchell  of  New 
York.  Bobbie  Fiedler.  George  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer.  Jack  Fields.  Robin 
Beard. 

Bob  Livingston,  Bud  Shuster.  BUI  Chap- 
pell,  Marc  L.  Marks.  Lawrence  DeNardis. 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos.  Ken  Kramer.  William 
Hughes,  Daniel  Mica.  Stephen  J.  Solarz, 
Dan  Marriott,  Michael  Barnes.  William  J. 
Coyne,  Leon  Panetta.  Don  Clausen. 

Henry  J.  Nowak,  Dante  B.  Fascell.  Harold 
Sawyer.  Tom  Corcoran.  Howard  Wolpe. 
Silvio  Conte,  Larry  P.  McDonald,  William  S. 
Broomfleld.  Charles  Stenholm.  Ray  Kogov- 
sek,  Norman  D.  Shumway,  Tom  Bliley,  Phil- 
lip Burton.* 


REMEMBERING  STEVEN 
WICKBOLDT 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmilER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  mourn 
the  passing  of  an  American  hero,  who 
was  too  young  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
what  assuredly  would  have  been  a  long 
and  valuable  life  of  service  and  accom- 
plishment. 

Steven  Wickboldt  was  one  of  nine 
men  reported  missing  and  now  pre- 
sumed dead  when  the  Golden  Dophin 
oil  tanker  exploded  2  weeks  ago  off 
the  coast  of  Jamaica.  Steven  Wick- 
boldt was  a  special  person,  and  his  col- 
leagues as  well  as  those  not  knowing 
him  from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  in  Kings  Point.  N.Y..  deeply 
grieve  his  passing. 

Steven  was  a  special,  laudible 
person.  He  was  an  extremely  bright 
student,  and  he  always  gave  of  his  in- 
tellectual skills  in  order  to  help  other 
cadets.  His  prowess  earned  him  a  well- 
paying  merchant  seamen's  job,  and  he 
gave  much  of  his  earnings  to  his  par- 
ents, family,  and  cadets. 

The  prayer  that  those  who  knew 
Steven  say  that  he  himself  would  have 
chosen  as  a  eulogy  speaks  gently  and 
poignantly  to  the  life  of  Steven,  and  to 
the  loss  that  a  sorrowful  community 
feels: 

As  for  me.  the  hour  has  come  for  me  to  be 
sacrificed:  the  time  is  here  for  me  to  leave 
this  life.  I  have  done  my  best  in  the  race,  I 
have  run  the  full  distance,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  And  now  the  prize  of  victory  is  wait- 
ing for  me  •  *  • 


^ 
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Steven  Wickboldt  ran  a  distance  far 
better  than  most  people  ever  run,  but 
there  would  have  been  greater  gains 
had  he  lived.  His  life  of  hso-d  work,  ac- 
complishment, bravery,  and  compas- 
sion are  the  things  that  true  heroism 
is  made  of.  Steven  Wkkboldt  deserves 
the  condolences  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
when  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  parents.  Richard  and  Katherina 
Wickboldt. 

Stevens  friends  and  relations  speak 
of  him  in  the  most  moving  terms,  and 
their  impressions  were  recorded  in  an 
especially  moving  article  by  Laura 
Durkin  in  Long  Island's  Newsday.  I 
wish  to  reprint  Ms.  Durkin 's  story 
below: 

Recalunc  a  Seaman  Who  Lived  at  His  Best 
(By  Laura  Durkin) 

Kiifcs  Poiirr— He  was  the  kind  of  Kings 
Pointer  who  stayed  up  all  night  tutoring 
plebes  even  though  he  had  a  test  the  next 
day.  the  kind  of  student  who  had  a  3.9  aver- 
age all  the  way  through  the  academy  even 
though  he  racked  up  demerits  for  forgetting 
to  spitshlne  his  shoes. 

He  was  also  the  kind  of  man  who  lived  for 
12  straight  months  on  an  oil  tanker,  in  an 
age  when  most  sailors  come  ashore  after 
two  or  four  months,  because  the  chief  engi- 
neer couldn't  bear  to  lose  his  services.  And 
with  the  190.000  he  earned  for  that  year's 
hard  work,  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
bought  his  family  a  30-room  home  on  a  12- 
acre  lot  in  New  Hampshire  and  slipped  $20 
bills  to  the  always-broke  midshipmen  on 
campus. 

And.  because  of  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 
the  communities  of  Great  Neck  and  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point 
will  come  together  tonight  to  remember 
Steven  Wickboldt's  legacy. 

Wickboldt.  24,  was  one  of  nine  men  report- 
ed missing  and  presumed  dead  when  the 
Qolden  Dolphin  oil  tanker  exploded  Satur- 
day 700  miles  off  the  coast  of  Jamaica.  Six- 
teen other  sailors  were  rescued.  Wickboldt. 
who  friends  said  was  a  whiz  at  repairing  ma- 
chinery, apparently  was  one  of  the  nine 
men  inside  the  tank  when  the  explosion  oc- 
curred. 

Word  got  around  that  Wickboldt,  a  1979 
Kings  Point  graduate,  was  one  of  the  nine 
victims,  and  phone  calls  about  a  memorial 
service  started  lighting  up  the  switchboard 
at  Kings  Point.  As  a  result,  the  service  will 
be  held  at  8  tonight,  in  the  academy's 
chapel.  It  will  be  attended  by  people  from 
Wickboldt's  youth  and  manhood.  Including 
the  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scout  troop  he  be- 
longed to.  the  minister  at  the  Episcopal 
church  where  the  troop  was  based,  his 
pastor,  members  of  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment his  father  belongs  to.  the  midship- 
men he  helped  tutor  and  as  many  of  his 
classmates  as  can  fly  in  from  around  the 
country. 

"I  sort  of  like  to  think  that  Steve  went 
down  trying  to  help  someone  else  when  that 
tanker  exploded  "  said  Eric  Heckel.  now  a 
senior  at  Kings  Point.  "He  died  a  true  sail- 
or's death,  and  he'd  be  angry  If  he  thought 
people  were  sulking." 

Heckel  said  that  he  and  Wickboldt  had 
talked  about  death  several  years  ago  when  a 
former  Kings  Pointer  died  in  another  ship 
accident.  Steve  had  the  attitude,  that  I 
think  you  should  have,  that  Hey.  that's  re- 
ality—but the  fact  that  you  have  to  live 
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with  the  loss  of  one  Hfe  is  enough  without 
ruining  another.'  That  was  Steve." 

In  the  family  home  yesterday,  at  25  Beach 
Rd..  Great  Neck.  Wickboldt  s  parenU.  Rich- 
ard and  Katherina.  said  it  was  still  hard  to 
believe  that  he  was  gone.  He's  been  away 
at  sea  so  long."  Mrs.  Wickboldt  said.  "It's 
the  same,  only  now  he's  gone  forever." 

The  Wickboldts  said  that  after  they  were 
sure  that  their  son  was  one  of  the  victims, 
they  and  Mrs.  Wickt)oldt's  parents  went  to 
Jones  Beach.  "There  is  an  old  German  song 
that  my  mother  used  to  sing."  Mrs.  Wick- 
boldt said.  "It  goes.  \o\x  can't  grow  flowers 
on  a  sailor's  grave.'  We  took  roses  and  threw 
them  into  the  ocean." 

"He  was  academically  brilliant— sixth  in  a 
class  of  two  hundred  fifty-three."  said  class- 
mate Thomas  McWeeney  of  Massapequa. 
"But  as  smart  as  he  was.  he  was  sorl  of 
absent-minded.  He'd  forget  things  on  his 
uniform;  his  shoes  were  always  really  bad. 
We  sort  of  mothered  him  on  things  like 
that.  He  was  the  Wick.'  You  didn't  expect 
him  to  know  those  things." 

Heckel  said  that  he  had  asked  to  read  a 
prayer  at  the  service.  It  is  one  he  believes 
Wickboldt  would  have  chosen: 

"As  for  me.  the  hour  has  come  for  me  to 
be  sacrificed:  the  time  is  here  for  me  to 
leave  this  life.  I  have  done  my  best  In  the 
race.  I  have  run  the  full  distance,  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  And  now  the  prize  of  victory 
Is  waiting  for  me  .  .  ."• 


INSPECTION  OP  PROCESSED 
MEAT  AND  POULTRY 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

or  HEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John 
Quinn,  a  constituent  of  mine  and  legis- 
lative officer  for  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Goverrunent  Employees  for 
Pood  Inspection  Local  No.  2205,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  Insertion  into 
the  Record  his  letter  of  February  15, 
1982,  and  a  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture communication  dated  Febru- 
ary 5,  1982,  pertaining  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  processed  meat  and  poultry 
products. 

Amxkcan  Federation  or  Govern- 
icKNT  Employees,  Food  Inspec- 
tion Local  No.  2205. 

Albany.  N.Y..  February  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  Donald  J.  Mitchell, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  9th  and  the  enclosed  answer  from 
USDA.  Please  be  advised  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  this  answer  and  that  it  is  full  of 
half  truths  and  misconceptions. 

We  have  seen  plants  which  do  only  simple 
operations  that  are  in  need  of  the  same  cov- 
erage as  more  complicated  canning  plants. 
Unclean  equipment,  dirt  and  filth  are  not 
limited  to  canning  operations.  Consumer 
protection  will  be  lowered  if  USDA  Is  al- 
lowed to  decide  that  some  plants  do  not 
need  continuous  Inspection.  And  this  will 
also  result  In  different  levels  of  Inspection 
for  basically  similar  plants  all  across  the 
country. 
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While  it  is  true  that  small  plants  are  on 
patrol  assignment,  the  plants  still  know  that 
the  inspector  will  be  in  each  plant  every  day 
at  least  once  and  that  he  can  return  at  tiny 
time.  This  Is  the  deterrent.  In  regard  to  the 
Kangaroo  scandal.  USDA  Is  completely  in 
error  in  stating  that  there  has  never  been 
100  percent  Inspection  of  imports.  All  lots  of 
Boneless  Beef  previously  were  sampled  and 
inspected,  but  under  the  present  system  If  a 
plant  has  a  good  history,  only  one  or  two 
lots  out  of  ten  will  even  be  sampled.  We 
have  to  sign  that  this  product  Is  Inspected 
and  passed  when  we  do  not  even  look  at  it. 
A  computer  in  Boston  decides  If  a  lot  should 
l}e  looked  at.  There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  some  product  which  would  have  l)een 
rejected  and  condemned  under  the  old  pro- 
cedures Is  now  being  passed  and  used  In 
products  sold  to  the  American  consumer. 
This  is  an  at>solute  statistical  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  deficiencies  found  by 
GAG  in  slaughter  plants,  many  of  them  are 
also  found  In  processing  plants  and  even 
with  a  Inspector  on  duty  every  day  there  are 
still  some  unsanitary  conditions.  What  will 
It  be  like  without  us  there  every  day?  Are 
we  going  to  come  In  after  something  has 
happened  and  the  consumer  is  sold  contami- 
nated product  and  then  after  the  horse  is 
gone,  lock  the  bam  door?  There  Is  absolute- 
ly no  doubt  that  If  we  are  not  In  the  planu 
on  a  dally  basis  that  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
consumer  protection. 

Since  the  letter  from  USDA  was  written 
there  have  been  many  more  outbreaks  of 
either  Salmonella  Food  Poisoning  or  of 
meat  contaminated  with  Salmonella  bacte- 
ria One  of  the  main  reasons  that  we  have 
had  these  problems  is  that  USDA  lowered 
the  processing  requirements  for  these  prod- 
ucts while  at  the  same  time  there  was  not 
any  additional  Inspection  coverage.  More  In- 
spector presence  to  more  closely  check  these 
processing  procedures  could  have  made  a 
difference  in  some  of  the  cases.  New  York 
State  officials  went  to  Washington  to  urge 
USDA  to  change  Its  processing  require- 
ments to  better  protect  the  consumer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  the  daily 
visits  of  processing  Inspectors  are  eliminated 
that  far  greater  problems  will  develop.  Con- 
sumers will  be  eating  more  contaminated 
product  and  will  have  a  far  greater  statisti- 
cal chance  of  becoming  ill  or  even  dying. 

Please  do  not  allow  this  change  to  be  put 
Into  effect.  Please  help  us  maintain  a  strong 
inspection  program  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumer.  On  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bership, we  thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation of  this  most  vital  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Iacovelli. 

President 
John  H.  Quinn, 

Legislalivt  Officer. 

Department  op  Agriculture. 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  S.  1982. 
Hon.  DoNAU)  J.  Mitchell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mitchell:  Thank  you 
for  your  January  12  Inquiry  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  John  H.  Quinn  concerning  the  inspec- 
tion of  processed  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Department  Is  proposing  that  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act  be  amended  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
to  adjust  the  staffing  of  plants  based  on  the 
performance  of  the  company  and  the  degree 
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of  public  health  risk  associated  with  a  given 
type  of  product.  For  example,  plants  that 
produce  canned  products  might  require 
greater  inspectional  coverage  than  plants 
that  merely  cut  up  steaks  and  roasts  be- 
cause of  the  greater  risk  inherent  in  the 
canning  process.  We  expect  the  proposal  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  early  Feb- 
ruary as  part  of  the  Department's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Under  the  present  law.  we  must  have  an 
Inspector  In  a  plant  every  day  the  plant  op- 
erates, regardless  of  the  product.  Consumer 
protection  would  not  be  endangered  by  a 
change  in  staffing  of  certain  processing  op- 
erations, and  we  would  be  able  to  make 
better  use  of  resources.  If  this  concept  is 
adopted,  it  would  not  apply  to  slaughtering 
plants.  An  Inspector  would  still  he  required 
to  t)e  present  during  all  slaughter  oper- 
ations. 

We  would  like  to  note  that  we  do  not  now 
have  an  inspector  present  in  all  processing 
plants  at  all  times.  Some  processing  plants 
are  under  "patrol"  Inspection:  insjjectors  on 
patrol  assignment  are  responsible  for  sever- 
al plants  within  a  commuting  area  and  visit 
each  plant  at  least  once  a  day.  About  one- 
half  of  processed  meat  and  poultry  produc- 
tion now  under  Federal  inspection  is  in- 
spected on  a  patrol  basis. 

In  his  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Quinn  mentioned 
the  Importation  of  horsemeat  and  kangaroo 
meat.  As  you  know,  in  August  we  discovered 
that  shipments  of  Australian  toneless  beef 
had  been  adulterated  with  horsemeat,  and 
we  impounded  all  Australian  boneless  beef 
shipments  in  this  country  for  testing. 
During  the  testing  program  we  also  found 
evidence  of  kangaroo  meat. 

As  a  result  of  that  incident,  we  have  im- 
plemented a  routine  sampling  program  for 
species  verification  testing  for  all  Imported 
boneless  beef.  We  have  also  l)egun  routine 
species  verification  testing  for  domestic 
product,  and  we  will  require  countries  ship- 
ping boneless  beef  to  this  country  to  have 
controls  that  would  prevent  species  adulter- 
ation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
has  never  conducted  100  percent  inspection 
of  imported  product  because  such  Inspec- 
tion is  not  feasible.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment does  conduct  random  sampling  of  all 
imported  product  to  ensure  that  it  meets 
USDA  standards. 

On  the  question  of  the  recent  report  on 
plant  sanitation  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  we  would  first  like  to  note 
that  the  report  (dated  July  30.  1981)  con- 
cerned slaughter  plants  only.  As  we  said, 
any  proposal  we  make  concerning  the  con- 
tinuous inspection  requirement  would  not 
affect  slaughter  plants,  and  Inspectors 
would  still  be  required  to  t)e  present  during 
all  slaughter  operations.  We  would  like  to 
add,  however,  that  many  of  the  deficiencies 
that  GAO  found  were  only  temporary  con- 
ditions that  are  the  result  of  normal  operat- 
ing procedures  and  are  routinely  corrected 
during  the  day.  Even  when  fully  staffed 
with  inspectors,  plants  may  go  in  and  out  of 
compliance  with  sanitation  requirements  l)e- 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  operations.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Department  is  committed  to 
finding  innovative  ways  to  conduct  Inspec- 
tion more  effectively  and  is  undertaking  a 
number  of  Initiatives  involving  sanitation  as 
a  result  of  Its  own  studies.  Many  of  these 
programs  follow  GAO's  recommendations. 

Mr.  Quinn  Is  correct  that  there  have  been 
recent  outbreaks  of  salmonellosis— specifi- 
cally, outbreaks  in  some  Northeastern 
States  Involving  pre-cooked  rare  roast  beef. 
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Our  investigations  of  the  incidente  have 
shown  that  the  problems  occurred  because 
of  post-processing  contamination  in  two 
plants— that  is.  product  that  had  been 
cooked  was  contaminated  after  coming  into 
contact  with  raw  roast  beef. 

Handling  procedures  within  the  two 
plants  that  were  involved  in  the  incidents 
were  corrected,  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  in  all  plants 
that  produce  cooked  roast  l)eef.  The  inspec- 
tion program  has  developed  a  booklet  to  in- 
struct inspectors  and  plant  management  on 
recognition  of  the  critical  control  factors  in 
roast  beef  production.  Since  the  investiga- 
tion, plants  that  produce  cooked  roast  beef 
have  also  been  required  to  install  thermom- 
eters that  record  the  temperature  continu- 
ously through  production  so  that  inspectors 
are  able  to  monitor  the  entire  process.  The 
investigation  did  not  reveal  that  the  prob- 
lem was  related  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  food  inspector  during  production. 

We  hope  this  information  is  helpful.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  if  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Claitde  W.  Gippord, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs.* 


THE  PRIVATE/PUBLIC  PARTNER- 
SHIP FOR  JOBS  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation,  en- 
titled the  "Private/Public  Partnership 
for  Jobs  Act  of  1982",  which  would 
take  a  significant  step  toward  insuring 
the  effectiveness  and  relevance  of  Fed- 
eral jobs  training  programs. 

The  bill  would  require  that  local  ad- 
ministrators of  those  programs  enroll 
at  least  50  percent  of  their  trainees  In 
training  programs  with  a  commitment 
from  a  specific  employer  or  group  of 
employers  to  hire  that  Individual.  The 
legislation  also  provides  greater  re- 
sources to  those  local  administrators 
In  securing  those  commitments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  would  strength- 
en the  linkage  between  job  training 
and  vocational  education  programs. 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  my 
legislation,  I  think  it  Is  Important  to 
point  out  the  context  In  which  this  is 
being  Introduced.  Congress  this  year 
will  be  working  on  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  a  Federal  role  in  jobs  training 
programs.  While  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  the  actual  value 
of  the  existing  programs,  I  think  there 
are  few  who  would  disagree  with  the 
premise  that  there  is  a  significant 
need  to  improve  the  training  compo- 
nents. To  do  so  win  require  a  signifi- 
cant restructuring  of  the  relationship 
with  the  business  community,  which 
ultimately  will  provide  the  employ- 
ment. 

Significant  improvements  have  al- 
ready occurred  with  the  elimination  of 
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public  service  employment  programs 
and  the  consequent  focusing  on  train- 
ing, which  has  shown  a  much  greater 
employment  success  rate.  However,  as 
I  am  sure  most  members  of  this  body 
are  aware,  the  available  funds  for 
these  programs  are  dwindling  and. 
unless  great  strides  are  made  this  year 
in  devising  the  most  efficient,  effective 
programs  possible,  a  continued  Feder- 
al role  in  job  training  may  be  com- 
pletely abandoned  or  significantly 
eroded. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  an  absolute  ne-'^ 
cessity  that  the  private  sector  play  a 
stronger  role  In  the  development, 
plarming  and  operation  of  the  job 
training  programs.  Most  would  agree 
that  a  serious  stiunbllng  block  has 
been  an  attitude  of  dlstnist  and  dissat- 
isfaction on  the  part  of  the  business 
community.  They  have  had  only  a 
very  small  role  in  developing  the  pro- 
grams. Not  only  are  they  outsiders, 
but  they  are  totally  alienated  by  the 
redtape  and  bureaucratic  labyrinths 
which  have  come  to  characterize  these 
programs. 

Yet.  It  Is  clear  In  recent  years  that 
leaders  In  the  business  conununity  are 
more  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a 
greater  Involvement  on  their  part  in 
the  programs.  This  has  arisen  in  part 
due  to  conunendable  social  concerns, 
but  also,  not  surprisingly,  out  of  an 
awareness  that  i.  healthy  business 
community  depends  on  a  healthy 
social  structure.  As  Reginald  Jones, 
former  chairman  df  the  General  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  has  noted: 

Businessmen  have  come  to  recognize  in 
structural  unemployment  a  threat  to  the 
business  system  Itself.  Realistically,  how 
long  can  that  system  survive  if  we  have  in 
our  body  social  a  large  group  of  fnistrated 
and  Jobless  youth,  turned  off  by  the  system, 
and  demanding  fundamental  changes? 

Even  more  importantly,  the  business 
community  Is  aware  of  the  growing 
need  for  a  larger  pool  of  skilled  work- 
ers In  our  economy.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity  last 
spring.  Dr.  R.  F.  Mettler,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  CEO  of  TRW.  Inc. 
stated: 

•  •  •  the  primary  focus  of  employment 
and  training  policy  should  be  to  Improve  na- 
tional productivity  through  improved  labor 
quality.  Improving  the  skills  of  workers  can 
make  as  important  a  contribution  to  restor- 
ing economic  vlUllty  as  Improvements  In 
the  nation's  capital  stock  and  technology. 

It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  the 
Congress  will  be  making  a  serious 
effort  to  improve  this  situation.  In  the 
major  bills  introduced  thus  far  by 
House  Employment  Opportunities 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont,  James  M.  Jeffords. 
and  Senate  Employment  and  Produc- 
tivity Subcommittee  Chairman  Dan 
QuAYLE  (whose  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced  In   the   House   by   our   dlstln- 
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guished  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  E.  PrrRi),  key  provisions  are 
included  as  necessary  components  of 
those  bills  which  would  strengthen  the 
involvement  of  the  business  communi- 
ties at  the  local  level  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  jobs  training  pro- 
grams. These  bills  are  under  consider- 
ation in  hearings  currently  being 
jointly  conducted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  subcommittees. 

I  must  emphasize  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  the  necessary  relation- 
ship between  the  legislation  I  am  of- 
fering today  and  the  effort  toward 
greater  business  participation  in  the 
programs  and  the  vital  need  for  a 
structured  private  sector  component  in 
the  Federal  job  training  programs. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  we  simply  pro- 
vide private  sector  involvement  in  the 
plaiming  and  implementation  of  the 
programs,  we  are  not  going  as  far  as 
we  can  and  should  to  insure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs.  Clearly,  the 
most  important  role  for  the  business 
community  is  to  hire  the  program 
graduates.  The  most  effective  device 
for  Increasing  the  probability  that  an 
employer  will  want  to  hire  a  program 
graduate  is  to  involve  the  employer 
before  the  training  begins.  Such  in- 
volvement is  the  sensible,  practical. 
and  effective  way  for  the  business 
community  to  participate  In  the  Jobs 
training  system. 

Currently,  most  program  operators 
report  that  they  train  only  for  occupa- 
tions which  the  available  data  suggest 
will  be  in  demand.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage report  that  this  training  is 
linked  to  specific  job  openings  at  spe- 
cific firms.  Increasing  this  percentage 
would  significantly  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  job  training  ef- 
forts. Programs  linked  in  this  manner 
have  several  advantages.  There  is  no 
dependence  upon  imprecise  forecasts 
of  occupational  demand.  Before  train- 
ing begins,  an  employer  has  indicated 
his  willingness  to  consider  program 
graduates.  Most  importantly,  the 
probability  of  placing  program  gradu- 
ates is  high  because  trainee  selection 
and  curriculum  development  would  be 
tailored  more  specifically  to  particular 
Job  openings. 

Data  from  a  Department  of  Labor 
evaluation  of  CETA  effectiveness  sup- 
port this  position.  They  suggest  that 
CETA  on-the-job  training,  which  is  in- 
herently linked  to  a  specific  vacancy, 
is  three  times  as  cost  effective  as 
CETA  classroom  training  which  is 
seldom  linked  to  a  specific  Job  vacan- 
cy. Furthermore,  the  costs  per  trainee 
are  much  lower  in  on-the-job  training 
programs  ($6,088  per  service  year  in 
fiscal  year  1980)  than  in  classroom 
training  ($8,046)  and  public  service 
employment  ($9,030).  The  long-term 
benefits  of  on-the-job  training  are  also 
impressive.  Studies  of  the  effects  on 
earnings  of  trainees  enrolled  in  fiscal 
year   1976   programs  showed   that,   2 
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years  later,  on-the-job  training  gradu- 
ates had  earnings  averaging  15  percent 
over  a  control  group  receiving  no 
training.  This  compared  to  a  10-per- 
cent increase  among  classroom  train- 
ees and  an  8-percent  increase  among 
public  service  employment  graduates. 

Therefore,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire Job  training  administrators  to 
enroll  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
trainees  in  what  would  be  called  "part- 
nership training."  that  is,  on-the-job 
training,  upgrading  or  retraining  of 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers,  pre- 
hire  customized  training,  preappren- 
ticeship  training,  apprenticeships,  or 
other  general  or  remedial  training  con- 
ducted with  a  commitment  by  afi  em- 
ployer or  group  of  employers  to 
employ  an  individual  upon  successful 
completion  of  that  training.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  current  nationwide 
percentage  of  trainees  in  these  pro- 
grams is  only  about  15  percent.  I  have 
arrived  at  a  50-percent  requirement 
because,  with  other  improvements  in 
this  program  contained  In  this  bill 
(discussed  below)  and  the  others  cur- 
rently under  consideration  (notably, 
the  expanded  role  of  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  the  programs),  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  program  admin- 
istrators to  insure  positions  for  at  least 
half  of  their  trainees. 

In  many  instances  the  current  low 
percentage  can  be  attributed  to  an  In- 
ertia created  by  the  lack  of  specific  re- 
quirements for  securing  employer 
commitments.  Yet,  one  will  often  find 
a  clear  preference  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployment and  training  administrators 
for  these  kinds  of  training  positions, 
due  to  their  cost-effectiveness  and  in- 
sured success  in  gaining  employment 
for  the  trainees.  Unfortunately,  their 
hands  are  tied  by:  First,  negative  senti- 
ments In  the  business  community 
which  I  have  already  discussed,  and 
second,  statutory  limitations  on  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  administrators 
in  providing  incentives  to  employers  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  trainees.  I 
have  already  indicated  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity that  the  former  impediment  be 
removed  through  greater  business  par- 
ticipation in  the  plaiming  and  oper- 
ation of  the  programs.  Meanwhile,  my 
legislation  specifically  addresses  the 
latter  problem  by  strengthening  the 
resources  available  to  the  program  ad- 
ministrators. First,  an  employment 
bonus  would  be  available  to  any  em- 
ployer making  a  prehire  commitment 
to  a  trainee  engaged  in  training  that  is 
not  directly  provided  by  that  employ- 
er. This  would  allow  a  retroactive  pay- 
ment by  the  program  administrator  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  first  6  months 
wages  of  the  trainee  after  that  6- 
month  period  Is  over.  In  the  case  of 
on-the-job  training,  administrators  are 
already  permitted  to  subsidize  about 
50  percent  of  the  wages  of  trainees. 
However,  the  exact  amount  is  limited 
to  the  difference  between  the  wage 
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and  the  training  costs  and  lower  pro- 
ductivity associated  with  the  individ- 
ual. My  bill  would  allow  an  additional 
20-percent  wage  subsidy  to  be  applied 
retroactively  after  the  trainee  has 
been  employed  6  months  and  the  em- 
ployer makes  a  commitment  to  keep 
the  employee. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  some- 
thing toe  done  to  eliminate  the  ineffi- 
ciencies being  caused  by  the  great 
overlaps  between  employment  and 
training  programs  and  the  vocational 
education  programs.  To  a  large  extent, 
this  occurs  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
two  programs  and  their  different  de- 
livery systems.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
still  gaps  which  can  and  should  be 
eliminated  to  insure  cost-effectiveness 
and  restore  confidence  in  our  job 
training  and  vocational  education  sys- 
tems. Therefore,  my  bill  would  require 
that,  where  viable  vocational  educa- 
tion institutions,  both  secondary  and 
postsecondary,  exist  within  the  com- 
munity, the  jobs  training  administra- 
tor is  required  to  utilize  their  facilities 
and  services  to  avoid  duplication  in 
any  programs  on  which  Federal  jobs 
training  dollars  are  being  spent.  Cur- 
rent law  on  this  question  leaves  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discretion  to  the 
program  administrator  and  this  discre- 
tion would  be  removed  by  my  bill. 

With  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  Jobs  training  programs  that  are 
presently  under  consideration  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
feel  that  the  desirable  private/public 
partnership  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  both  feasible  and  desira- 
ble. The  ensuing  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  the  jobs 
skills  necessary  for  a  healthy  econo- 
my, in  addition  to  providing  a  brighter 
future  for  those  individuals  who  are 
motivated  to  improving  their  own  oc- 
cupational and  economic  situation.^ 


DESERTED  BY  THE  EPA 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

or  ccoRciA 

II«  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
often  take  for  granted  the  clean  water 
we  drink,  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the 
safety  of  the  environment  in  which  we 
live.  But  the  progress  of  the  past  dec- 
ades in  protecting  our  environment 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  con- 
scious policy  decisions  to  prevent  haz- 
ardous pollution  of  our  environment. 
It  now  seems,  however,  that  under  the 
Reagan  administration  environmental 
safety  is  being  eroded  as  a  responsibil- 
ity and  priority  of  government. 

An  editorial  in  ^oday's  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution tells  the  story  well.  As  the  ar- 
ticle  points   out,    the   Environmental 
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Protection  Agency  has  retreated  from 
environmental  protection  efforts  by 
eliminating  annual  reports  from  com- 
panies on  hazardous  waste  dumping, 
by  lifting  the  ban  on  unsafe  hazardous 
waste  dumping,  by  deemphasizing  sup- 
port for  public  sewage  treatment,  and 
by  moving  nowhere  on  setting  water 
pollution  control  standards  on  toxic 
waste  from  industrial  plants. 

Georgia  is  fortunate  to  have  a  con- 
scientious and  effective  State  environ- 
mental protection  division,  but  not  all 
States  do.  And  even  where  effective 
State  programs  are  in  place,  many  en- 
vironmental problems  are  national  in 
nature  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a 
State-by-State  basis. 

Winds  blow  and  waters  flow  in  utter 
disregard  for  man-made  boundaries. 
Environmental  problems  are  ones 
which  often  transcend  State  borders, 
and  thus  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  a  responsible  partner  with 
the  States  in  efforts  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. Unfortunately,  however,  as 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  editorial 
points  out,  the  EPA  under  the  Reagan 
administration  is  deserting  the  States 
In  these  efforts. 

At  this  point,  I  enter  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  editorial  In  the  Record 
and  ask  that  all  of  my  colleagues  read 
it,  keeping  in  mind  what  these  policies 
will  mean  for  their  own  States. 
Deserted  by  the  EPA 

Oeor^a  Is  fortunate  In  having  one  of  the 
more  effective  state-administered  environ- 
mental-protection programs  in  the  country. 
So  perhaps  we  will  not  suffer  as  much  envi- 
ronmentally from  the  federal  government's 
continuing  abdication  of  its  responsibilities 
in  the  environmental  area. 

The  latest  sign  of  retreat  comes  In  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administration's  de- 
cision to  eliminate  required  annual  reports 
on  hazardous  wastes  from  companies  that 
generate  such  materials.  That  alone  may 
seem  Insignificant— just  another  welcome 
attempt  to  reduce  paperwork.  But  taken  In 
the  context  of  other  EPA  actions  and  inac- 
tions, the  latest  decision  can  only  be  seen  as 
a  signal  to  the  polluters  to  keep  it  up. 

In  recent  months,  the  EPA  also  has  lifted 
a  ban  on  dumping  hazardous  liquids  into 
landfills.  Georgia's  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Division  has  maintained  a  strict  ban  on 
such  dumping. 

In  addition.  EPA  some  time  ago  called  on 
the  states  to  develop  plans  for  controlling 
industrial  odors  from  paper  mills  and  such. 
Oeorgia  worked  up  such  a  plan,  that  would 
have  cost  Georgia  industries  $200  million  to 
implement,  only  to  discover  that  EPA  had 
backed  away  from  the  program  and  intend- 
ed to  take  no  action  on  odor  control. 

EPA  was  charged  with  setting  water  pollu- 
tion-control standards  on  toxic  waste  from 
industrial  plants.  It  has  barely  moved  off 
square  one  in  meeting  its  responsibility  in 
this  vital  area  of  environmental  protection. 

The  ReagBin  administration  has  made 
much  of  "returning  responsibilities  to  the 
states"  in  a  number  of  areas,  including  envi- 
ronmental protection.  That  is  fine.  But. 
even  as  EPA  appears  to  be  bowing  out,  fed- 
eral funding  to  aid  in  pollution  abatement  is 
lessening.  Georgia's  most  severe  environ- 
mental problem  is  water  pollution  by  mu- 
nicipalities. Yet,  federal  funds  to  Georgia  to 
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facilitate  construction  and  expansion  of 
waste-water  facilities  have  been  cut  by  one- 
third,  and  that  amounts  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars over  the  next  few  years.  In  addition. 
Georgia  is  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
federal  dollars  for  enforcement  and  training 
programs. 

In  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  great  strides 
were  made  at  the  urging  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  cleaning  up  the  environment. 
Georgia,  at  the  behest  of  the  feds  and  with 
good  leadership  locally,  built  an  outstanding 
environmental  program.  It  is  sad  to  see  the 
federal  government  now  retreat  from  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  area  of  keeping  our  land, 
water  and  air  clean.  The  sUte  Environment- 
al Protection  Division  should  continue  its 
unflagging  efforts  to  protect  our  resources 
and  not  follow  the  sorry  example  being  set 
in  Washington.* 


JUDGE  MARY  T.  O'HARE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
my  colleagues  would  want  to  Join  me 
in  sending  heartfelt  condolences  to 
the  family  of  Mary  T.  O'Hare.  who 
died  on  Saturday,  March  13.  There 
was  probably  no  person  more  beloved 
in  the  Upper  Marlboro  Courthouse 
than  the  Honorable  Judge  O'Hare. 
Nor.  might  I  add,  was  there  one  more 
dedicated  to  the  needs  and  problems 
of  those  persons  who  came  before  her 
court. 

Mary  O'Hare  served  as  a  Judge  of 
the  orphans  court  since  1966.  Follow- 
ing her  reelection  in  1970,  then  Gover- 
nor Marvin  Mandel  appointed  her 
chief  Judge.  She  came  to  the  court  Just 
at  a  time  when  the  caseload  was  dra- 
matically increasing,  along  with  the 
county's  population.  Despite  the 
added  workload,  she  was  able  to  mod- 
ernize the  court  and  bring  to  It  a  level 
of  professionalism  not  seen  before  her 
tenure. 

Judge  O'Hare  often  referred  to  the 
orphan's  court  as  her  "second  love." 
But  it  was  most  evident  that  her  first 
love  was  for  her  family.  Judge  O'Hare 
was  married  to  the  former  People's 
Court  Judge  George  T.  O'Hare.  a  fine 
and  able  jurist.  Together  they  raised 
eight  children,  many  of  whom  contin- 
ue in  their  parents'  tradition  of  public 
service.  Judge  O'Hare  had  14  grand- 
children, and  many  of  her  contribu- 
tions outside  her  career  centered 
around  the  concerns  of  children. 

Over  the  years.  Judge  O'Hare  donat- 
ed her  considerable  skills  and  energies 
to  the  causes  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Ardmore  Center  for  the  Retarded,  the 
Heart  Fund.  March  of  Dimes.  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health,  and  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis campaigns. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Mary  L. 
and  Dr.  Francis  J.  McQuillan,  founder 
of  the  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  De- 
partment  at   Providence   Hospital   in 
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the  District  of  Columbia.  Mary  O'Hare 
graduated  in  1935  from  Chestnut  Hill 
College  in  Philadelphia  with  a  baiche- 
lor  of  arts  degree  and  a  teaching  cer- 
tificate in  secondary  education.  She 
taught  school  for  4  years  and  tutored 
young  people  during  the  summer 
months.  Her  involvement  with  local 
Democratic  clubs  and  her  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench  opened  up  new  ave- 
nues for  this  vital  and  active  woman. 

Her  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate,  the  troubled,  the  young, 
and  the  old  struggling  to  maintain 
their  dignity  in  her  court  never 
flagged.  While,  in  these  past  months, 
her  energies  failed  her,  her  dedication 
and  will  remained  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  T.  O'Hare  was  a 
fine  and  good  lady,  and  her  contribu- 
tions, not  only  to  the  court  system  of 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  but  also 
to  the  people  who  have  always  found 
Justice  and  equity  in  her  courtroom, 
will  long  be  remembered.  Mary  O'Hare 
has  left  a  legacy  of  public  service  and 
public  spirit,  and  the  memory  of  her 
tremendous  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  county  will  always  be  with 
us.« 


BOB  RICKLES-EULOGIES 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  Robert  Rickles, 
died  February  10,  1982.  at  the  age  of 
46.  At  his  fimeral  service  on  February 
12.  two  of  his  closest  friends.  Ray 
Gerson  and  Harold  Holzer.  delivered 
moving  eulogies  which  caught  the  es- 
sence of  this  remarkable,  compelling, 
and  complex  man.  I  am  privileged  to 
Insert  the  eulogies  to  Bob  Rickles  into 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

Eulogy  Delivered  by  Ray  Gerson 

Bob  Rickles  was  my  first  boss,  one  of  my 
closest  friends,  my  most  infallible  advisor 
and  my  partner  (some  would  say  co-con- 
spirator) In  the  fishing  business. 

There  was  a  special  bond  between  us. 
After  all.  two  neurotic.  Jewish,  doctoral 
chemical  engineers  who  have  foresaken 
their  professional  discipline  need  each  other 
for  the  constant  reassurance  that,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  completely  nuts.  We  worked  to- 
gether in  the  environmental  movement— 
where  Bobs  quotable  quips  about  Asthma 
Alley"  and  "2,000  babies  dying"  if  Con 
Edison  had  its  way  in  Astoria— brought  him 
the  recognition  he  deserved  as  a  strong  and 
forceful  advocate.  We  worked  together  in 
the  McGovem  campaign,  gubernatorial  and 
mayoral  campaigns,  and  Bob's  own  cam- 
paign for  Congress.  We  discussed  literally 
scores  of  business  ideas— from  fanning  in 
Florida  to  calamarl  In  Maryland.  Some  were 
good,  most  were  bad.  but  all  were  interest- 
ing, challenging,  creative  and  fun.  And  we 
talked  about  ourselves  and  our  lives,  some- 
times ad  nauseum. 
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Perhaps  the  best  way  to  remember  Bob  Is 
to  remember  his  overwhelming  intellect  and 
the  continuing  variety  of  his  life,  his  vision 
of  the  world  and  his  compassion.  There  is 
not  a  person  who  Itnew  Bob  who  would  dis- 
agree that  he  lived  a  full,  full  live  in  his  46 
years,  a  life  that  most  of  us  can  only  envy. 
He  was  an  engineer,  and  Arthurian  Imlght. 
a  public  servant,  a  public  advocate,  a 
consultant  in  many  fields,  a  businessman,  a 
son.  a  hust>and.  a  father  to  two  very  special 
children.  lArry  and  Fred,  a  friend,  and  an 
Inspiration  to  us  all. 

For  me.  and  for  all  of  us.  the  world  is  a 
lesser  place  without  Bob  RicUes.  and  we 
should  honor  him  by  living  up  to  the  lofty 
aspirations  he  had  for  us  all. 

Eulogy  Dklivkhkd  bt  Haxolo  Hoi.zn 

Just  yesterday  afternoon,  a  reporter  from 
Newsday  called  me.  He  was  doing  a  story  on 
subway  crime,  he  explained,  and  had  Just 
phoned  Bob's  office— not  luiowing  he'd 
passed  away— to  get  his  views  on  the  latest 
citywide  effort  to  make  the  subways  safer. 
And  now,  with  no  one  else  to  turn  to.  the  re- 
porter had  called  me  to  say:  "What  am  I 
going  to  do  without  Bob  Rlcklea?  " 

My  only  answer  was  that  we'd  yet  to  come 
up  with  an  aivswer  to  that  question  our- 
selves: what  are  any  of  us  going  to  do  with- 
out Bob  RicUes? 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  dispute  the  as- 
sessment that  Bob  Rickles  was  an  original. 

Nobody  else  looked  like  him.  Nobody 
thought  like  him.  Nobody  talked  like  him. 
laughed  like  him,  shouted  like  him.  or  never 
whispered  like  him.  Nobody  was  quite  as 
happy  as  he  was  when  he  was  happy; 
nobody  quite  as  despondent  when  he  was 
sad.  Yes.  he  was  moody,  and  he  was  diffi- 
cult. But  he  was  also  smart— and  sensitive— 
and  sentimental.  A  man  to  whom  birthdays. 
for  instance,  were  so  unexpectedly  impor- 
tant—even the  75th  birthday  of  the  sub- 
ways. Who  else  •but  Bob  would  have  thrown 
a  diamond  jubilee  for  the  IRT,  serving  wine 
and  cheese  alongside  the  vagrants  of  City 
Hall  Park? 

Theresas  no  one  quite  like  him.  And  I 
suspect  there  never  will  be. 

Many  of  us  here  shared  parts  of  his  life 
with  him— politics,  engineering,  consulting 
work,  business  or  research— I  suspect  he  had 
so  much  to  give  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  share  everything  with  every- 
one. To  me  he  was  friend,  adviser,  partner 
and  collaborator.  We  wrote  together.  I'm 
very  proud  of  the  work  I  did  with  Bob,  be- 
cause of  Bob,  and  I  know  he  was,  too. 

Of  course,  when  he  wasn't  writing  with 
me.  he  was  consulting,  speaking,  doing  tech- 
nical books,  ruiming  for  office,  helping 
other  people  run  for  office— and  that  was 
his  schedule  on  Mondays.  He  used  his  Sun- 
days to  write  with  me — Saturdays  were 
always  reserved  for  watching  his  son  play 
footlMll— and  if  we  ever  stopped  typing  our 
current  story,  even  for  a  minute.  Bob  would 
begin  badgering  me  about  what  we  could 
write  next.  Or  he  would  call  ten  times  a  day 
demanding  the  final  draft  of  the  next 
precis,  or  have  his  assistant.  Shirley  Marcus, 
call,  or  phone  In  himself  from  Albany,  or 
Washington,  or  Florida,  or  wherever.  I  used 
to  think  that  for  a  man  like  Bob.  whose 
enormous  reach  was  frtistrated— stymied— 
by  the  current  political  climate,  for  whom 
opportunities  to  serve  had  been  reduced, 
this  new  drive  to  write  was  an  Important 
outlet.  I'm  forever  grateful  I  got  to  share  It 
with  him. 

There  was  no  rest  for  weary  friends  with 
Bob.  Fortunately,  he  had  enough  energy  for 
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all  of  us.  The  great  pity  is  that  he  didn't 
save  enough  for  himself  to  last  the  lifetime 
he  wanted  him  to  have. 

And  he  was  unique  In  other  ways:  impossi- 
ble to  understand  if  you  didn't  lake  the 
trouble,  difficult  to  penetrate  even  If  you 
did.  How  many  of  us.  alter  all.  knew  all 
about  Bob?  He  was  simply  too  complex, 
heading  in  too  many  different  directions, 
for  us  to  take  full  measure  of  him. 

And  what  made  him  even  more  challeng 
Ing  was  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  abiding 
trait  that  defined  Bob  Rickles  was  a  contra 
diction:  he  was  the  most  perplexing  but 
most  stimulating  combination  of  idealism 
and  cynicism  I've  ever  encountered— never 
angry  enough  to  lose  his  optimism,  but 
never  optimistic  enough  to  discard  his  skep- 
ticism. Both  emotions  were  always  cl(Ae  to 
the  surface,  ready  to  pour  out,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  If  necessary,  whether  at  a  political 
meeting,  a  rally,  a  press  conference,  a  board 
meeting,  a  restaurant  or  a  street  comer.  E^v■ 
eryone  within  earshot  knew  where  Bob 
Rickles  was— and  more  important,  why  he 
was  there. 

I  don't  have  to  recite  his  crediU.  We  all 
know  them  and  lived  through  them  with 
him.  He  did  good  work,  for  himself,  his  city, 
the  people  he  believed  in  and  the  people 
who  believed  in  him.  More  than  enough 
good  work  for  any  man— except  perhaps 
Bob. 

With  Bob.  behind  the  great  humor,  the 
ability  to  laugh  or  make  other  people  laugh, 
there  was  always  lurking  concurrently  the 
more  somber  figure  of  a  life  he  felt  was  at 
least  partially  unfulfilled— of  expectations 
yet  to  be  realized— and  potential  still  to  be 
reached. 

So  rich  was  the  talent,  so  fertile  the  mind, 
so  substantial  the  knowledge,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  best  was  yet  to  t>e— and 
would  have  been. 

So  in  a  sense,  the  loss  we  all  feel  today, 
and  will  continue  to  feel  for  months  and 
years  to  come,  is  of  that  remaining  promise 
unfulflUed. 

And  there  Is  that  personal  void  that  he 
leaves,  too.  this  larger-than-life  figure  with 
the  larger-than-life  voice,  who  unashamedly 
told  his  friends  he  loved  them  if  he  did.  the 
man  who  laughed  at  himself  so  genuinely 
and  heartily,  who  taught  us  to  take  risks 
when  the  cause,  not  necessarily  the 
moment,  was  right. 

In  the  last  time  of  the  last  article  we 
wrote  together  for  New  York  Magazine.  Bob 
and  I  quoted  MTA  Chairman  Dick  Ravitch 
as  questioning  his  ability  to  stay  on  the  Job 
long  enough  to  witness  the  fulfillment  of 
his  dreams.  Ravitch  had  high  hopes  for  the 
future,  but  admitted:  "I  may  not  be  around 
to  cut  any  rit>bons." 

Ironically.  Bob  Rickles  didn't  live  long 
enough  to  cut  as  many  ribbons  as  he  de- 
served, but  we'll  think  of  you.  Bob.  every 
time  one  of  the  projects  you  introduced  or 
designed  or  inspired  or  nurtured  sees  the 
light  of  day. 

We  promise  you:  when  we  do  cut  the  rib- 
bons, we'll  be  thinking  of  you. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
we'll  have  to  be  consoled  until  then  by  the 
knowledge  that  even  if  he  didn't  have  time 
for  all  his  plans  to  work  out.  at  least  we 
shared  the  excitement  and  stimulation  of 
making  them;  that  If.  In  the  end.  his  ship 
did  not  always  come  In.  at  least  we  were 
privileged,  and  enlightened,  to  be  along  for 
a  helluva  rlde.« 
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BUSINESS  UBER  ALLES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tain of  our  businessmen  have  been 
champions  of  East-West  trade  since 
World  War  II.  They  have  aided  and 
abetted  the  erroneous  idea  that  in- 
creased trade  lessens  the  chances  of 
war  and  tension.  It  did  not  matter  how 
anti-United  States  the  country  in- 
volved was  if  a  dollar  was  to  be  made. 
In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  many 
of  our  Nation's  large  bankers  have 
made  loans  of  various  sorts  to  nations 
who  could  realistically  never  repay 
these  loans,  counting  on  their  leverage 
with  the  U.S.  Government  to  bail 
them  out  in  case  of  trouble.  Now  these 
chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost  in 
Poland,  Romania,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Who  Is  going  to  pay— the  American 
taxpayers  again?  I  conunend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Patrick 
Buchanan's  recent  column  on  this  sub- 
ject that  appeared  In  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  March  8.  1982. 
Bdsihess  Ubir  Allcs 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

Washiwctoh  — "Merchants  have  no  coun- 
try. The  mere  spot  they  stand  on  does  not 
constitute  so  strong  an  attachment  as  that 
from  which  they  draw  their  gains. " 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  who  risked  "our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  our  sacred  honor"  in  the  War  of 
Independence  against  Great  Britain,  penned 
that  line  during  the  War  of  1812.  What 
would  the  old  patriot  have  made  of  David 
Rockefeller? 

The  retired  chairman  of  Chase-Manhat- 
tan, the  child  of  abundance  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  capitalism,  explained  to 
reporters  in  Zimbabwe  the  other  day  that 
the  presence  of  Russian  advisers  and  20.000 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola  really  "has  no 
direct  bearing  on  American  business  oper- 
ations. Clearly,  It  has  not, "  said  Rockefeller, 
"interfered  with  our  own  banking  rela- 
tions." 

In  an  expansive  mood.  Rockefeller  said  It 
would  be  "to  the  advantage "  of  the  United 
SUtes  If  President  Reagan  would  dump  his 
present  policy  and  recognize  the  puppet  the 
Soviets  Installed  when  Agostino  Neto  passed 
away.  "The  more  I've  seen  of  countries  that 
are  allegedly  Marxist  in  Africa,  the  more  I 
have  a  feeling  It  Is  more  labels  and  trap- 
pings than  reality."  Andy  Young  could  not 
have  put  it  better. 

In  the  Rockefeller  view.  Marxist  dIcUtors 
like  Edouard  dos  Santos  In  Angola  and 
Samora  Machel  In  Mozambique  have  as 
their  primary  interest  "to  Improve  the  lot  of 
their  people  and  strengthen  the  economies 
of  the  country."' 

Dealing  with  communist  regimes  "really 
does  not  cause  us  [at  Chase  Manhattan] 
any  problems  at  all.  .  .  .  We  do  business 
with  at  least  125  countries."  Rockefeller 
proudly  underscored  the  fact  that  his  was 
the  first  American  bank  with  a  branch  In 
Moscow,  first  with  a  branch  In  Peking.  The 
general  secreUry  may  have  threatened  the 
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nuclear  castration  of  Teng's  China  in  1969, 
but  the  communist  giants  have  something 
in  common:  a  friend  at  Chase  Manhattan. 

The  great  Trilateralist  then  laid  down 
what  may  be  called  Rockefeller's  Rule  for 
the  Moral  Neutralism  of  Multinational  Cor- 
porations. "I  don't  think  an  international 
bank  such  as  ours  ought  to  try  to  set  Itself 
up  as  a  Judge  of  what  kind  of  government  a 
country  wishes  to  have.  We  have  found  we 
can  deal  with  Just  about  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment, provided  they  are  orderly  and  respon- 
sible." 

Orderly  and  responsible. 

While  that  description  apparently  fits 
Peking  and  Moscow,  one  wonders  If  it  would 
have  fit  13  rebellious  colonies  with  a  dismal 
credit  rating  and  worthless  money  seeking 
liberty  from  Great  Britain. 

Orderly  and  responsible.  A  relevant  de- 
scription of  the  type  of  government  a  new 
chancellor  of  Germany  imposed— to  bring 
an  end  to  the  chaos  and  turmoil  of  the 
Weimar  Republic. 

"Who  knows  what  system  works  best?  All 
we  ask  is:  Can  they  pay  their  bills?"  Thus 
did  Rockefeller's  banking  colleague  Thomas 
Theobold  of  Citibank  endorse  the  Rockefel- 
ler Rule  when  pressed  on  the  vast  sums 
Western  banks  have  been  transferring  to 
Moscow  and  Warsaw. 

When  FDR  spoke  of  driving  the  money- 
changers from  their  high  seaU  in  the 
temple  of  our  civilization,  he  was  not  entire- 
ly wrong.  It  is  a  sentiment  to  which  Reagan 
should  hastily  subscribe  for  the  good  of  his 
party,  to  which  Rockefeller  and  his  like- 
minded  baiUiing  friends  profess  allegiance. 

The  speech  could  be  short,  but  to  the 
point.  He  could  speak  with  appropriate  dis- 
giist  of  a  rank  political  amorality  that  mas- 
querades as  worldly  sophistication.  He  could 
tell  his  followers  that  Reaganism  stands  for 
higher  values  than  the  bottom  line  on  a  bal- 
ance sheet;  that  what  is  good  for  Citibank 
and  Chase  Manhattan  is  not  necessarily 
good  for  America;  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  something  more  than  the  political 
action  committee  of  the  Fortune  500;  that, 
unfortunately,  our  party,  too.  is  rife  with 
the  collaborationists  Lenin  had  in  mind 
when  he  coined  the  phrase  "the  useful 
idiots." 

•"We  have  to  save  the  West  even  if  it 
means  we  have  to  save  the  [expletive!  bank- 
ers." said  a  late  anti-communist  conservative 
intellectual.  Perhaps  so. 

But  if  we  are  at>out  to  enter  an  age  of  bar- 
barism, brought  on  by  the  vast  and  evil 
Soviet  Empire,  the  certain  luiowledge  that 
some  of  these  bankers  will  be  thrown  up 
against  the  same  wall  will  surely  provide  a 
measure  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of 
Western  civilization.* 
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Forty  years  ago  John  had  a  dream  of 
creating  a  unique  experience  for  these 
special  children.  As  a  former  cowboy 
In  the  movies.  John  thought  it  entirely 
appropriate  that  a  western-style  town 
for  the  theme  of  the  ranch. 

Recently  the  people  of  our  Nation 
had  a  chance  to  share  with  those  of  us 
who  know  John  the  pride  he  has  in  his 
accomplishments  with  handicapped 
children  through  its  showcasing  on  na- 
tional television.  Along  the  way  John 
has  received  many  awards  and  honors 
for  his  work  with  children  Including 
being  named  one  of  the  top  25  Ameri- 
cans over  50. 

The  net  effect  of  the  hard  work  and 
devotion  John  has  shown  is  the  re- 
markable results  he  has  achieved  with 
handicapped  children. 

Several  years  ago  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Moorhead, 
described  John  by  saying  that  he  "has 
been  wearing  cowboy  gear  so  long  and 
so  comfortably  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  where  the  man  begins  and  the 
leather  ends."  I  would  amend  that, 
Mr.  Speaker  to  say  that  It  Is  hard  to 
tell  where  the  man  ends  and  the  love 
begins. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  a  grateful 
community  In  congratulating  John 
and  the  Heaven  On  Earth  Ranch  for 
40  years  of  selfless  service  to  handi- 
capped children  and  to  wish  him  at 
least  40  more.* 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
HEAVEN  ON  EARTH  RANCH 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1982 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  very  happy  event— the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Heaven  On  Earth 
Ranch.  I  want  to  especially  give  my 
thanks  to  John  Carpenter  wlio  has 
given  his  heart  and  soul  to  making 
this  home  for  handicapped  children. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  LEARN 
QUICKER  BY  USING  COMPUTER 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  125  students  have  been  using  a 
computer  to  Improve  their  skills  in 
reading,  math,  and  basic  education. 

These  remedial  students  are  so  en- 
thused by  learning  that  they  actually 
volunteer  to  study  at  the  terminals  in 
the  afternoons.  As  their  principal  put 
It,  they  would  come  in  on  Saturdays  if 
the  school  were  open,  according  to  Dr. 
Anne  Emery  of  Walbrook  High  School 
in  Baltimore. 

I  want  to  share  a  report  Dr.  Emery 
wrote  about  the  progress  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  program.  The  success  of 
the  Walbrook  program  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  every  school  district  in  the 
Nation.  Every  student  should  have 
access  to  this  advanced  education 
system,  for  the  sake  of  the  student 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  country.  After 
all,  America  depends  on  the  talent  and 
innovation  of  young  people  to  build  a 
better  future. 

The  report  follows: 
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PLATO  System  Spurs  Baltimore  Studei«t8 
TO  New  Achievements 
<By  Anne  O.  Emery) 
Last  June  (1979).  200  of  the  538  Walbrook 
High  School  seniors  failed  City  of  Baltimore 
mathematics    and/or    reading    proficiency 
tests  mandatory  for  the  first  time  for  grad- 
uation. Needing  a  quick,  effective  solution, 
we  decided  to  reeducate  the  students  with  a 
concentrated,    computer-based    basic    skills 
learning  program. 

After  60  days  of  using  the  Control  Data 
PLATO  system  for  basic  skills  Instruction, 
all  but  nine  seniors  passed  the  mandatory 
tests. 

Although  we  have  used  the  PLATO 
system  at  Walbrook  for  more  than  five 
years,  including  a  small  pilot  operation,  we 
have  only  12  terminals.  Many  of  the  seniors 
who  failed  the  tests  last  June  hadn't  had 
access  to  the  computer-based  education 
system.  If  we  had  our  "druthers."  we  would 
have  100  terminals  because  a  large  number 
of  students  enter  Walbrook  High,  an  Inner- 
city  school,  with  reading  and  math  skills 
below  the  sixth-grade  level.  The  staff  of  Just 
110  teachers  has  only  three  years  to  work 
with  2.500  pupils. 

Fortunately,  though.  90  percent  of  the 
students  chosen  for  the  PLATO  program  In- 
crease their  achievement  levels.  Youngsters 
at  l)oth  ends  of  the  learning  spectrum  have 
advanced  as  many  as  three  grades  within  a 
single  school  year.  Because  of  those  results, 
we  apply  the  PLATO  system  as  much  as 
possible. 

More  than  200  studente  currently  are 
taking  basic  skills,  about  half  of  them  In 
mathematics  and  half  In  reading.  Another 
60  are  in  foreign  language  classes,  and  we 
have  a  smattering  of  gifted  youngsters 
taking  subjecte  not  usually  Uught  at  Wal- 
brook. 

Altogether,  about  125  children  receive 
PLATO  Instruction  dally,  usually  spending 
half  of  a  50-mlnute  period  at  a  terminal, 
learning  a  skill,  and  the  other  25  minutes  In 
a  more  conventional  teacher-classroom  ses- 
sion, learning  how  to  apply  the  skills. 

Our  staff  recommends  students  for  the 
PLATO  program;  department  heads  give  ap- 
proval. Seniors  needing  remediation  have 
priority.  Based  on  Information  from  a  pre- 
test taken  by  a  child  at  a  terminal,  the 
PLATO  system  then  suggesU  where  the  stu- 
dent should  be  placed  in  the  curriculum  and 
which  instructional  material  should  be  uti- 
lized. A  youngster  usually  spends  one  semes- 
ter on  the  system. 

Getting  students  to  use  the  terminals  is 
no  problem.  They  are  clamoring  for  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day;  we  h^ve  to  chase 
them  away  in  the  afternoon,  and  they 
would  come  in  on  Saturdays  if  the  school 
were  open. 

Moreover,  some  parents  have  moved  into 
the  Walbrook  district  so  their  children,  both 
gifted  and  those  needing  remediation,  could 
take  advantage  of  the  PLATO  system. 

Computer-based  education  Is  Just  one  of 
several  approaches  we  use  to  motivate  our 
children.  But  It  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
because  the  PLATO  terminals  provide  an  In- 
dividualized, self-paced  training  environ- 
ment In  which  the  student  competes  only 
against  himself  or  herself,  eliminating  un- 
necessary peer  pressure  and  embarrassment. 
This  defuses  the  hostility  found  In  a  child 
who  has  experienced  a  lack  of  success  In  the 
past  and  anticipated  a  lack  of  It  In  the 
future. 

Each  unit  within  the  PLATO  Basic  Skills 
curriculum    has    one    or    more    objectives 
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which  the  student  must  master  before  he  or 
she  can  move  on  to  another  unit.  The  begin- 
ning units  have  several  simple  objectives;  as 
the  student  progresses,  the  objectives 
become  more  complex.  However,  the  stu- 
dent may  repeat  all  activities  in  a  unit  as 
many  times  as  necessary  to  master  a  given 
objective.  And  no  one.  not  even  other  stu- 
dents working  at  terminals  alongside  is 
aware  of  how  long  it  takes. 

By  presenting  material  in  small  incre- 
ments, the  PLATO  method  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  build  a  history  of  successes.  It  en- 
courages him  with  immediate  feedback.  Im- 
possible in  a  conventional  classroom  system. 
This  reinforces  and  supports  the  successes 
and  motivates  the  student  to  work  harder 
because  he  sees  that  he  can  learn.  By  con- 
trast, the  conventional  learning  approach 
may  take  so  long  that  the  child  is  turned  off 
and  quits  trying. 

Student  interest  remains  high  while  the 
child  receives  PLATO  Instruction  thanks,  in 
part,  to  course  content,  to  dynamic,  animat- 
ed cartoon  displays  and  to  the  "interactive" 
nature  of  the  presentation.  The  students  re- 
spond by  simply  touching  the  terminal's 
screen  or  keying-ln  data.  They  can  even 
choose  paths  of  instruction,  thereby  gaining 
greater  control  of  their  own  learning  envi- 
ronments. 

The  Basic  Mathematics  Skills  course  in- 
cludes number  concepts:  arithmetic  oper- 
ations involving  numbers,  fractions  and 
decimals:  and  special  applications  topics  in- 
volving ratio,  proportion,  percent,  geometry 
and  measurement.  The  Basic  Reading  Skills 
course  includes  fundamentals  of  word  struc- 
ture, fundamental  vocabulary  development 
and  basic  comprehensive  skills.  Also  avail- 
able, but  not  currently  used  at  Walbrook.  is 
a  Basic  Language  Skills  course  which  In- 
cludes language  structure  and  word  usage: 
sentence  and  paragraph  structure:  and  me- 
chanics and  conventions  in  writing. 

The  PLATO  system  provides  the  type  of 
individual  remediation  that  most  teachers 
in  typical  classroom  situations  simply 
cannot  give.  It  stores  data  on  each  student's 
progress,  which  allows  the  teacher  to  evalu- 
ate the  child's  efforts. 

For  example,  if  a  youngster  is  spending 
too  much  time  on  the  tutorial  aspects,  the 
teacher  can  surmise  that  he  or  she  is  having 
a  problem  determining  the  task  or  inter- 
preting the  reading  matter,  which  requires 
only  a  third-grade  reading  level. 

At  that  point,  the  teacher  will  spend  more 
time  with  the  student.  With  half  of  the  av- 
erage basic  skills  class  on  the  terminals  at 
any  one  time,  the  teacher  has  more  time  to 
work  with  students. 

The  purpose  of  PLATO  Is  to  assist  our 
staff,  not  replace  it.  In  fact,  without  PLATO 
computer-based  education,  we'd  have  lost 
our  entire  Latin  program  due  to  budget 
cuts. 

The  PLATO  system  has  benefited  honor 
students,  who  can  use  the  terminals  unsu- 
pervised to  expand  their  opportunities  in 
higher  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages.  For  instance,  one  gifted  student 
studies  trigonometry,  not  usually  offered  at 
Walbrook,  via  the  terminals.  He  is  now 
doing  mathematics  at  the  college  level  and 
has  been  accepted  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Good  academic  standing  is  required  to 
participate  in  athletics,  of  course.  And.  if  a 
student  is  on  probation,  he  can't  use 
PLATO.  This  is  a  real  motivator,  because 
the  youngsters  will  sacrifice  much  to  keep 
that  privilege. 

Significantly,  the  PLATO  experience  has 
shown  that  the  dichotomy  is  not  always 
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that  great  between  youths  needing  remedi- 
ation and  the  gifted.  As  an  example,  a 
senior  student  was  referred  to  the  PLATO 
system  as  a  falling  student  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  He  is  now  an  outstanding  scholar, 
studying  computer  programming,  helping 
develop  programs  and  assisting  Control 
[>ata  representatives  in  demonstrating  the 
Basic  Skills  programs  to  educators  in  other 
cities. 

In  summary,  at  Walbrook  High  School  we 
use  many  means  to  challenge  students  and 
motivate  them  to  achieve  here  so  they  can 
meet  the  challenges  of  college  and/or  the 
world  of  work. 

The  PLATO  system  is  Just  one  of  those 
means,  and  it  has  been  uniquely  successful 
in  helping  students  make  quantum  strides 
in  basic  mathematics  and  reading.  Master- 
ing those  vital  areas  is  essential  if  our  ydung 
people  are  going  to  succeed  In  life,  no 
matter  what  yardstick  we  use  for  success. 

The  only  shortcoming  we  currently  find 
with  the  system  is  our  one  dozen  terminals. 
As  I  Indicated  earlier,  we  wish  we  had  100.* 


CLASSIFICATION  EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence is  one  of  several  committees 
with  an  interest  in  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  issue  a  new  executive 
order  on  the  classification  of  national 
security  information. 

Changes  in  the  executive  branch's 
rules  are  felt  far  beyond  the  executive 
agencies  which  deal  with  classified  in- 
formation, as  the  classification  system 
affects  the  flow  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  In  addition,  several  statutes  are 
directly  tied  to  the  classification 
system.  The  most  topical  is  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Others  are 
portions  of  the  espionage  laws,  the 
oversight  provisions  of  the  1981  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act,  and  the 
Classified  Information  Procedures  Act. 
The  pending  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  would  be  another. 
Whether  or  not  someone  can  be  pros- 
ecuted and  convicted  under  it  depends 
on  whether  the  identity  disclosed  was 
properly  classified  according  to  the 
terms  of  whichever  executive  order  on 
classification  is  in  effect. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  draft 
order  and  have  transmitted  my  con- 
cerns to  the  White  House.  The  major 
changes  proposed  are  unnecessary 
from  a  classification  standpoint  and 
unsustainable  as  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems the  Government  perceives  it  has 
in  Freedom  of  Information  Act  litiga- 
tion. 

I  have  received  several  letters  and 
telephone  calls  expressing  opposition 
to  the  proposed  executive  order.  One 
of  these  letters,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  was 
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written  by  Ambassador  Samuel  R. 
Gammon,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  The 
letter  follows: 

Amehican  Historical  Association. 

Washington.  DC.  March  4.  1982. 
Representative  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Chairman,  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  grave  concern  about 
the  proposed  executive  order  concerning 
document  classification.  We  urge  that  you 
give  this  order  your  closest  scrutiny. 

As  you  know,  for  the  past  thirty  years 
presidents  have  issued  executive  orders  on 
the  standards  and  procedures  governing  the 
classification  of  goverrunent  information. 
The  successive  orders  issued  by  presidents 
Elsenhower,  Nixion,  and  Carter  have  re- 
flected a  continuing  bipartisan  effort  to 
weigh  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  Informed  about  govern- 
ment activities  and  operations  with  the  gov- 
ernment's real  and  legitimate  need  to  pro- 
tect secrets  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  the  conduct  of  diplomacy. 

As  a  retired  Foreign  Service  Officer,  and 
as  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  managing  large  bureaucracies,  I 
share  some  of  the  reservations  many  have 
expressed  about  the  existing  Executive 
Order  12065  of  1979.  That  order  has  per- 
haps increased  the  risk  that  senstitive  infor- 
mation may  accidentally  or  erroneously 
t)ecome  declassified.  However,  the  draft 
order  goes  too  far  in  the  other  direction  and 
would  result  In  a  dangerous,  extreme,  and 
unwarranted  reversal  of  past  policy.  Nation- 
al security  concerns  are  real:  in  a  free  socie- 
ty the  right  of  inquiry  In  pursuit  of  truth  is 
equally  deserving  of  protection. 

As  the  executive  director  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  the  major  national 
association  of  historians  with  a  world-wide 
interest  in  history,  I  can  report  to  you  that 
the  Draft  Order  will  have  a  damaging 
impact  on  the  progress  of  historical  scholar- 
ship in  America.  Our  concern  is  that  sub- 
stantial bodies  of  Important  Information 
having  only  the  remotest  relevance  to  na- 
tional security  will  be  withheld  Indefinitely 
from  scholars  and  historians.  Some  of  the 
sections  of  the  Draft  Order  that  most  con- 
cern us  Include  the  following: 

1.  Sec.  1.1(c)  E.O.  12065  directed  that 
when  there  is  'substantial  doubt"  about 
classification,  the  determination  should 
favor  releasing  the  information.  The  Draft 
Order  reverses  the  presumption,  making 
doubt  a  cause  for  classification.  I  assure  you 
that  In  a  bureaucracy,  the  urge  for  playing 
it  safe  needs  no  such  reinforcement.  Materi- 
als with  absolutely  no  relevance  to  national 
security  conceivably  may  be  needlessly  clas- 
sified as  a  result  of  this  unnecessary  exhor- 
tation to  overclasslfy. 

2.  Sec.  1.3(a><2)  significantly  expands  the 
categories  of  consideration  for  classification 
by  including  information  on  the  ■vulnerabil- 
ities or  capabilities  of  systems,  installations, 
projects,  or  plans  relating  to  national  securi- 
ty." The  breadth  and  impact  of  this  change 
is  impossible  to  estimate  because  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  "systems"  and  projects"  to 
multiple  definitions.  The  thrust  is  again 
toward  overclassifying. 

3  Sec.  1.3(a)(3)  alters  the  standards  for 
classifying   information   from   E.O.    12605's 

Could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
identifiable  damage  to  national  security"  to 
'could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
damage  to  national  security."  The  deletion 
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of  "'identifiable"'  introduces  vagueness  and 
makes  the  definition  of  damage  highly  dis- 
cretionary and  uncertain.  Moreover,  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  decisions  will  be  trans- 
ferred under  the  order  to  lower-level  person- 
nel. 

4.  Sec.  1.3(b)  introduces  a  new  and  trou- 
bling "mosaic"  standard  for  determining 
classification.  Documents  or  information  in 
themselves  entirely  unrelated  to  national  se- 
curity concerns  may  become  classified  if  "in 
the  context  of  other  Information"  they  will 
damage  national  security.  Such  construc- 
tions by  their  nature  are  highly  arbitrary 
and  a  further  prod  toward  overclassifica- 
tion. 

5.  E.O.  12065  contains  provisions  for  the 
automatic  declassification  of  material  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  unless  it  is  specifical- 
ly determined  that  a  document  should 
remain  classified.  The  rule  provides  for  the 
orderly  release  of  historical  documents 
without  danger  to  those  very  few,  highly 
sensitive  documents  requiring  longer  protec- 
tion. The  Draft  Order  contains  no  time  limi- 
tation whatsoever.  There  Is  no  schedule  for 
mandatory  review  of  classification.  Docu- 
ments may  be  declassified  only  when  they 
no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  national  security. 
Because  there  is  no  mandatory  review,  ut- 
terly harmless  Information  could  be  with- 
held from  researchers  forever.  The  only  rec- 
ords subject  to  systematic  review  are  those 
accessioned  into  the  Archives  or  any  Presi- 
dential papers  in  the  Archivists'  possession 
and  control.  Even  this,  though,  is  threat- 
ened by  the  substantial  budget  reductions 
proposed  for  NARS. 

6.  Sec.  6.1(d)  expands  the  categories  for 
classification  under  foreign  government  In- 
formation. Information  obtained  frdm  any 
part  of  a  foreign  government  becomes  classi- 
fied if  the  information  was  received  with  an 
"express  or  implied"  promise  of  confiden- 
tiality. In  effect,  this  would  abdicate  the 
control  of  classification  of  our  own  docu- 
ments by  our  own  government.  As  a  senior 
diplomat,  I  regularly  in  my  own  words  re- 
ported to  the  State  Department  on  situa- 
tions in  the  countries  in  which  I  served. 
These  reports  were  based  largely  on  oral  In- 
formation received  from  foreign  govern- 
ment officials.  The  Draft  Order  would  obli- 
gate us  to  follow  foreign  government  assess- 
ment of  sensitivity  Instead  of  our  own. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  society, 
and  certainly  one  that  distinguishes  us  from 
totalitarian  regimes,  is  the  great  regard  we 
hold  for  freedom  and  openness.  Not  only  is 
access  to  Information  vital  to  informed 
debate  and  inquiry  on  current  Issues,  but  it 
is  essential  to  the  construction  of  a  bal- 
anced, honest  and  accurate  written  record 
of  our  nation's  past.  Secrecy  has  always 
been  the  accomplice  of  suspicion  and  un- 
founded allegation.  It  opens  the  door  to  the 
manipulation  of  information  for  the  narrow 
purposes  of  self  promotion  or  self-justifica- 
tion, aims  which  pose  an  incalculable 
danger  to  our  country  by  eroding  public 
confidence  In  government. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  our  view  that  the  Draft 
Order  Is  unacceptable  in  its  open-ended 
present  form.  It  will  lead  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  new  materials  of  dubious  national  se- 
curity value:  it  establishes  a  presumption 
for  classification:  it  hinders  legitimate  his- 
torical and  scholarly  research  by  eliminat- 
ing the  schedule  for  release  of  historical 
documents.  In  the  Interests  of  our  country, 
and  of  sound  and  honest  scholarship,  we 
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hope  that  you  can  suggest  positive  changes 
In  the  Order. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  R.  Gammon, 
Embassador  (Retiredl, 

Executive  Director.m 
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THE  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX 
ACT 


THE  FEAST  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  island 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  a  nation  whose  strength 
comes  from  the  diversity  of  its  people 
and  their  culture.  In  our  great  Nation, 
this  cultural  diversity  contributes  to 
the  enrichment  and  enlightenment  of 
everyone's  life.  Within  each  of  these 
ethnic  or  cultural  groups,  certain  days 
are  set  off  as  a  day  of  remembrance 
and  celebration  of  who  they  are— 
where  they  have  been  and  where  they 
are  going. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  celebra- 
tion of  one  of  these  ethnic  groups, 
who  have  in  the  course  of  little  over  a 
hundred  years,  made  many  important 
contributions  to  American  society, 
namely  Italo  Americans.  March  19 
marks  the  date  of  the  Feast  of  St. 
Joseph,  a  saint  who  has  become  the 
special  patron  of  Italo  Americans. 
Though  the  feast  is  a  day  of  rever- 
ence, its  importtmce  and  significance 
goes  much  deeper  than  that.  For  Italo 
Americans,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
many  of  them  have  chosen  the  great 
State  of  Rhode  Island  as  their  home, 
it  is  a  reaffirmation  of  those  qualities 
which  are  their  hallmark:  AIn  open 
and  generous  nature,  the  firm  bond  of 
fraternity  and  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity spirit.  There  are  no  strangers 
to  Italo  Americans,  only  friends  they 
haven't  met. 

St.  Joseph's  Day  is  also  a  joyous  re- 
flection on  those  contributions  and 
achievements  which  Italo  Americans 
have  made  in  all  areas  of  American  so- 
ciety. If  I  may  at  this  point  just  men- 
tion a  few  of  those  Italo  Americans 
whose  contributions  to  America  are 
widely  recognized  and  acknowledged: 
Enrico  Fermi,  Fiorello  LaGuardia, 
Arturo  Toscanini.  Rhode  Island  her- 
self is  proud  to  have  as  one  of  her 
native  sons  the  first  Italo  American 
U.S.  Senator,  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Pastore,  who  served  Rhode  Islanders 
and  the  Nation  with  integrity  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  Congress  for  many 
years.  His  dedication  and  commitment 
to  people  suid  public  service  are  an 
outstanding  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
Italo  Americans. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues for  allowing  me  the  time  to 
share  with  them  this  recognition  and 
acknowledgement  of  the  important 
place  which  Italo  Americans  have  in 
the  history  and  society  of  America.* 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  new  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  S.  Theodore  Reiner  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
paper  which  Mr.  Reiner  delivered  to 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  School 
of  Business  Administration's  market- 
ing association.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Reiner  makes  some  good  statements  In 
his  presentation  and  the  effect  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  on  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  and  Its 

Eftect  on  New  Mexico  Industries 

(By  S.  Theodore  Reiner) ' 

introduction 

On  August  13,  1981,  the  President  signed 
The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  (laiTA). 
This  Act  is  one  of  the  most  significant  reve- 
nue Acts  enacted  In  the  past  27  years.  It 
constitutes  an  attempt  to  Infuse  a  degree  of 
economic  rationality  Into  law  better  known 
for  Its  economic  irrationality  and  disincen- 
tives than  for  its  economic  rationality. 

This  discussion  of  ERTA  wlK  proceed  In 
three  stages:  (I)  the  philosophical  basic  of 
the  Act,  (2)  some  of  its  major  provisions, 
and  (3)  prognostications  as  to  ERTA's  ef- 
fects, especially  with  regard  to  New  Mexico 
taxpayers. 

philosophical  basis 

No  tax  Is  without  a  philosophical  basis. 
ERTA  is  no  different.  However,  unlike  other 
laws,  ERTA's  philosophical  basis  rests  in  ec- 
onomics rather  than  In  sociology  or  politics. 
In  reviewing  the  philosophical  basis  of 
ERTA,  one  must  understand  that  there  are 
certain  basic  premises  from  which  one  devel- 
ops an  understanding  of  that  philosophy: 
(1)  Individuals  can  and  do  make  rational 
choices.  (2)  Increases  In  price  for  a  particu- 
lar good  tend  to  lower  demand.  (3)  Increases 
in  price  for  a  particular  good  tend  to  In- 
crease supply.  (4)  Individual  demand  Is  a 
function  of  individual  net  spendable  income. 
(5)  Supply  of  a  good  is  also  a  function  of 
cost  for  that  good,  in  that  where  demand 
sets  a  price  for  a  particular  good,  manufac- 
turers whose  cost  of  manufacture  of  that 
good  Is  in  excess  of  that  price,  will  not  man- 
ufacture the  good. 

Each  of  these  premises  relates  to  a 
market-type  exchange.  Each  Individual  has 
differing  basic  needs,  not  merely  needs  con- 
nected to  existence,  but  needs  relating  to 
the  individual's  quality  of  life.  In  developing 
and  obtaining  that  particular  quality  of  life, 
it  is  the  individual  who  must  make  the 
choices  for  himself.  Trade  and  the  market 
exchange  enable  an  individual  to  arrive  at 
the  highest  possible  quality  of  life,  in  that 
Individuals  opinion,  that  is  obtainable  with 
that  individual's  resources. 

A  market  exchange  situation  is  graphical- 
ly Illustrated  in  Figure  1."  This  graph  repre- 
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sents  the  demand  schedule  and  supply 
schedule  for  good  A.  Curve  D-D  Illustrates 
the  fact  that  there  la  an  Increase  In  demand 
as  price  decreases,  and  a  decrease  In  demand 
as  price  Increases.  Curve  S-S,  representing 
the  supply  schedule,  illustrates  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  supply  as  price  In- 
creases and  a  decrease  In  supply  as  price  de- 
creases. Where  the  two  curves  intersect 
there  is  an  eouilibrium.  illustrating  that  at 
price  P.  there  is  a  supply  Q.  available  in  the 
market. 

With  this  basic  idea  in  mind  we  can  view 
the  Laffer  Curve  (Figure  2)  and  consider  its 
derivation.  It  is  the  bottom  half  of  an  egg 
laid  on  its  side  within  the  positive/positive 
graphic  quadrant.  The  vertical  axis  repre- 
sents tax  rates  while  the  horizontal  axis 
represents  gross  governmental  revenue. 
This  graph  Illustrates  the  theory  that  there 
is  an  optimal  overall  tax  rate  which  will 
produce  maximum  gross  governmental  reve- 
nue. In  all  other  situations,  there  will  be 
two  overall  tax  rates  which  will  produce  a 
particular  amount  of  gross  governmental 
revenue.  We  arrive  at  this  intuitively, 
simply  because  we  have  not  had  the  experi- 
ence over  a  long  period  of  time  to  establish 
it  experimentally.  However,  by  analyzing 
some  past  tax  reduction  and  tax  increase 
Acts,  there  does  appear  to  be  empirical  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  Indicate  that  the 
theory  is  valid. 

If  one  thinks  about  it  for  a  moment  one 
can  understand  the  intuitive  basis  for  the 
theory.  If  there  is  no  tax,  then  there  will  be 
no  gross  revenue  to  the  goverrunent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  100  percent  tax,  then 
there  will  also  probably  be  no  revenue  to 
the  government,  because  there  will  be  no  in- 
centive to  produce.  As  the  tax  rate  increases 
from  zero,  revenue  to  the  government  will 
increase.  As  the  tax  rate  decreases  from  a 
confiscation  point,  there  will  be  more  and 
more  producers  entering  into  the  economic 
stream,  resulting  In  production  of  a  taxable 
good  which  will  further  result  in  an  increase 
in  gross  revenue. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  attempting  to  uti- 
lize this  intuitive  idea  in  relation  to  any  par- 
ticular taxing  model  is  that  the  lack  of  hard 
information  prevents  one  from  pointing  to 
any  particular  point  on  the  curve  and  saying 
definitively,  this  is  where  we  are  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  on  the  upper  curve  or  the  lower  curve, 
or  at  its  apex.  My  sole  criticism  of  that  por- 
tion of  ERTA  which  relies  upon  the  Laffer 
Curve  for  Its  basis  is  that  perhaps  it  is  too 
fast  with  too  much.  The  other  side  of  the 
coin  is  the  argument  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  something  drastic  to  establish  credibUlty. 
There  Is,  currently  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment, a  small  model  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  government  is  utilizing  a  Kemp- 
Roth-Laffer  type  overall  tax  reduction  of  5 
percent  per  year  over  a  three- year  period. 
Tentative  results  show  that  implementation 
of  this  reduction  has  brought  about  an  in- 
crease in  gross  revenues  to  the  common- 
wealth. Considerable  analysis  is  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  was  In  fact 
the  tax  reduction  that  triggered  the  in- 
crease of  gross  revenues.  However,  it  does 
appear  to  be  that  way. 

Figure  3  (not  reproduced  in  Record)  Is  a 
hypothetical  graph  of  the  demand  schedule 
for  a  particular  good  at  a  particular  price. 
The  particular  good  described  in  this  graph 
Is  "leisure",  which  we  will  define  as  nonpro- 
ductive use  of  time.  As  the  cost  of  that  lei- 
sure increases,  less  will  be  spent  on  leisure, 
and  more  will  be  spent  on  productive  en- 
deavors. Leisure  Is  not  necessarily  a  trip  to 
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Mazatlan  or  Acapulco:  it  is  simply  nonpro- 
ductive use  of  time.  Thus,  there  is  a  trade- 
off between  leisure  and  productive  use  of 
time,  or  work.  What  Is  the  effect  of  the  tax 
rate  on  the  work/leisure  trade-off?  When  an 
individual  is  in  the  70  percent  marginal  tax 
bracket,  it  means  that  every  dollar  he  pro- 
duces from  work  is  taxed  at  70  percent.  The 
producer  keeps  only  30  cents  out  of  that 
dollar.  To  trade  off  work  against  leisure 
costs  that  person  30  cents.  The  price  of  lei- 
sure in  that  scenario  is  relatively  low.  If 
that  same  taxpayer  is  in  a  50  percent  mar- 
ginal Ux  bracket,  he  keeps  50  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  earned.  The  cost  of  not  work- 
ing, the  cost  of  leisure,  with  respect  to  that 
additional  dollar,  is  fifty  cents.  The  price  of 
leisure  has  gone  from  30  cents  to  50  cents 
per  unit  of  leisure  as  the  tax  rate  decreaqpd 
from  70  percent  to  50  percent.  Thus  as  the 
marginal  tax  rate  decreases,  the  cost  of  lei- 
sure Increases,  and  going  back  to  our  basic 
premises,  as  the  cost  of  the  good  increases, 
the  demand  for  that  good  decreases.  As  the 
demand  for  leisure  decreases,  work.  i.e.  pro- 
ductivity. Increases. 

Now  If  one  views  this  in  connection  with 
what  Laffer  Is  saying,  one  must  conclude  In- 
tuitively that  he  Is  correct. 

Let's  skip  to  one  more  aspect  of  the  philo- 
sophical underplrmlngs  of  ERTA.  For  the 
past  several  years  we  have  heard  much 
about  supply  side  economics  versus  demand 
side  economics.  We  should  understand  that 
both  of  these  theories  involve  a  tampering 
with  the  open  market.  The  demand  side 
people  would  Increase  income  so  as  to  shift 
demand.  The  supply  side  would  decrease 
costs  so  as  to  shift  the  supply  curve. 

The  graph  In  Figure  4  depicts  a  subsidy 
type  situation.  D-D  is  the  demand  curve  for 
a  particular  good.  S-S  is  the  supply  curve 
for  a  particular  good.  P.-P.  is  the  point  of 
Intersection  between  the  demand  curve  and 
the  supply  curve.  The  curve  S'-S'  is  the 
supply  curve  where  a  subsidy  has  been  given 
to  the  producers  to  enable  them  to  reduce 
prices.  The  curve  Is  shifted  down  and  to  the 
right.  Intersecting  D-D  at  P,-Q,.  In  the 
graph  one  can  see  that  there  has  been  an  In- 
crease In  supply  and  an  Increase  In  quantity 
from  Q.  to  Q,  and  th|k(-there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  price  fromPi  to  Pi. 

ERTA  has  attempted  to  do  two  things: 
first,  it  has  attempted  to  make  the  cost  of 
leisure  more  expensive;  and  second,  It  has 
attempted  to  shift  the  supply  curve  down 
and  to  the  right  by  an  Indirect  subsidy  to 
producers.  How  has  It  attempted  to  accom- 
plish this? 

TAX  raovisioNs 

There  are  three  major  sections  of  ERTA 
considered  In  the  confines  of  this  brief  phil- 
osophical discussion:  (1)  tax  reduction,  (3) 
cost  reduction,  and  (3)  estate  tax  reduction. 
The  tax  reduction  provisions  relate  primari- 
ly to  Individuals  to  increase  the  cost  of  lei- 
sure. The  cost  reduction  provisions  relate 
primarily  to  businesses  to  sut>sldlze  supply 
indirectly.  The  estate  tax  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  capital  pool  and  aid  the 
states. 

TAX  REDUCTIONS 

ERTA  provides  for  a  progressive  reduction 
of  rates  over  a  three-year  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  tax  rate  reductions,  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary. 1985,  there  will  be  an  Indexing  of  the 
zero  tax  bracket  and  personal  exemptions, 
in  order  to  continue  to  maintain  the  Integri- 
ty of  the  rates.  This  is  to  avoid  inflation 
creep,  which  occurs  when  someone's  real 
Income  remains  stable  but  his  actual  dollar 
income  increases  by  virtue  of  Inflation.  As  a 
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result  thereof  he  is  moved  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket.  The  impact  is  that,  after  taxes,  his 
real  income  had  decreased  because  he  is 
paying  a  higher  tax  rate  on  his  real  income. 
In  general  the  rate  reductions  are  such  that 
in  viewing  the  new  rates  In  comparison  with 
the  1980  tax  rates.  1981  will  be  1.25  percent 
lower  than  the  1980  rate.  1982—11  percent 
lower,  and  1983—19  percent  lower  than  the 
1980  rate.  The  1984  rate  will  be  23  percent 
lower  than  the  1980  rate,  and  In  1985  the 
rates  will  be  indexed.  The  other  major  rate 
change  Is  that  the  maximum  tax  rate  was 
reduced  from  70  percent  to  50  percent. 
There  was  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
maximum  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  fom  28 
percent  to  20  percent. 

The  tax  exempt  savings  certificate  was 
created  to  encourage  savings.  It  provides  for 
a  once-in-a-lifetime  exclusion  of  up  to 
$1,000,  or  $2,000  on  a  Joint  return,  of  inter- 
est earned  on  a  depository  institution  sav- 
ings certificate  which  is  issued  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  and  before  December  31, 
1983.  The  certificate  must  be  issued  by  a 
bank,  a  savings  and  loan,  or  similar  Institu- 
tion and  yield  interest  equal  to  70  percent  of 
the  yield  of  52-week  T  Bills. 

To  continue  to  encourage  savings  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1984,  the  new  law 
provides  for  an  interest  exclusion  of  15  per- 
cent on  up  to  $3,000  ($6,000  for  taxpayers 
filing  a  Joint  return)  of  net  Interest  Income, 
or  an  exclusion  of  $450  a  year,  or  $900  on  a 
Joint  return. 

Pre-ERTA  law  contained  provisions  for 
IRAs  and  Keogh  plans.  IRAs  are  Individual 
Retirement  plans  which  could  be  entered 
Into  by  Individuals  who  were  not  covered  by 
any  other  plan;  Keogh  plans  are  self-em- 
ployed Individual  pension  plans.  Under  prior 
law  one  could  Invest  up  to  $1,500  as  an  indi- 
vidual in  an  IRA.  One  could  also  create  a 
spousal  IRA  Into  which  a  married  couple 
could  contribute  up  to  $1,750.  The  new  law 
has  changed  these  provisions.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  contribution  to  IRAs  by  partici- 
pants in  employer  sponsored  plans  or  gov- 
ernment plans  has  been  removed,  and  every- 
one can  now  make  contributions  to  IRAs. 
The  contribution  limit  has  been  Increased 
from  the  lesser  of  $1,500  or  15  percent  of 
earned  Income— to  the  lesser  of  $2,000  or 
100  percent  of  earned  Income.  And  where 
both  the  husband  and  the  wife  have  earned 
Income  to  $2,000,  the  100  percent  of  Income 
limit  applies  to  each  separately.  This  en- 
ables people  to  earn  an  extra  $2,000  which 
will  not  be  included  at  any  tax  rate  now.  but 
will  be  taxed  upon  receipt.  It  also  means 
that  the  self-employed  individual  who  has 
hit  a  maximum  of  the  contributions  Into  his 
Keogh  plan  can  form  an  IRA  and  get  an  ad- 
ditional $2,000  contribution  as  an  individual. 
The  Keogh  plan  limit  used  to  be  $7,500  per 
year  or  15  percent  of  the  individual's  earn- 
ings from  self  employment.  This  has  been 
increased  to  $15,000.  These  are  considerable 
work  and  savings  incentives. 

There  were  many  other  changes  that  ap- 
plied generally  to  individuals,  but  these 
aforementioned  are  sufficient  to  give  an  un- 
derstanding of  approach  and  hoped  for  re- 
sults. 

COST  REDUCTION 

The  cost  reduction  aspect  of  ERTA  Is 
based  upon  an  understanding  that  taxes  are 
a  component  of  cost.  The  major  cost  reduc- 
tion aspects  of  ERTA  relate  to  the  rapid  ex- 
pensing of  capital  costs.  By  permitting  a 
rapid  expensing  of  capital  costs  there  is  a  di- 
rected tax  reduction.  The  taxes  are  reduced 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  producer  under- 
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takes  to  invest  in  means  of  production.  One 
provision  provides  that  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  1981,  taxpayers  may  elect  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  new  or  used  personal 
property  Immediately  when  It  Is  placed  in 
service,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  a  year  in 
1982  and  1983:  up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,500  a 
year  in  1984  and  1985;  and  up  to  $10,000  a 
year  after  1985. 

Another  major  method  of  rapid  expensing 
of  capital  costs  is  the  new  Accelerated  Cost 
Recovery  System  (ACRS).  Under  old  depre- 
ciation systems,  cm  Item  was  depreciated  at 
a  rate  over  the  useful  life  of  the  property.  It 
could  be  a  straight  line  method  dividing  the 
useful  life  in  years  Into  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty, less  salvage  value,  or  a  rapid  cost  re- 
covery system,  either  a  percentage  declining 
balance  method  or  a  sum-of-the-years-digit 
method.  But  under  either  method  the 
useful  life  of  the  property  was  significant. 
Under  ACRS  the  useful  life  of  the  property 
is  not  significant.  Concern  Is  solely  with  re- 
covery periods.  Recovery  periods  are  gener- 
ally 3,  5,  10,  and  15  years  depending  upon 
the  type  of  property.  Those  classes  relate  to 
tangible  personal  property. 

Real  property  has  a  different  set  of  class- 
es. Real  property  can  generally  be  depreci- 
ated over  fifteen  years.  There  are  special- 
ized situations  where  they  can  be  depreciat- 
ed over  shorter  periods  of  time. 

This  is  a  considerable  advantage  over  the 
useful  life  over  which  the  property  was  pre- 
viously depreciated. 

Because  innovative  development  is  impor- 
tant to  the  well  being  of  United  States  econ- 
omy, ERTA  added  a  credit  to  the  tax  code 
for  incremental  research  and  experimental 
expenditures  paid  or  incurred  after  June  30. 
1981.  The  credit  is  based  on  the  excess  of  re- 
search expenditures  for  the  year  over  the 
average  yearly  amount  for  such  expendi- 
tures during  a  particular  base  period,  which 
consists  of  the  three  immediately  preceding 
years.  The  credit  amounts  to  25  percent  of 
these  incremental  research  and  experimen- 
tation expenses.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  is  not  a  deduction.  This  is  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  credit  against  tax.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  credit  Is  not  In  lieu 
of  a  deduction.  It's  an  incentive  to  increase 
the  research  and  experimental  costs  in  that 
the  government  is  subsidizing  increased  re- 
search and  development. 

ESTATE  TAX  CHANCES 

There  have  been  major  changes  in  the 
estate  tax  area.  The  marital  deduction  is 
now  unlimited.  A  spouse  can  pass  property 
to  the  other  sptouse  without  immediate  tax- 
ation. Under  the  old  law  there  was  only  a  50 
percent  marital  deduction.  Several  years  ago 
Congress  recognized  that  in  order  to  save 
the  family  farm,  ranch,  etc..  It  was  neces- 
sary that  special  use  provisions  must  be  in- 
troduced Into  the  Code  with  respect  to  valu- 
ation. Traditionally  evaluation  has  been  fair 
market  value,  considered  at  its  best  use.  Be- 
cause of  return  on  investment  and  other  cri- 
teria, ranching  or  farming  is  often  not  the 
best  use  to  which  a  particular  property  can 
be  placed.  Its  value  for  estate  tax  purposes 
was  generally  higher  than  its  value  as  a 
ranching  business.  The  drastic  increase  in 
the  value  and  resulting  increase  in  the 
estate  tax  often  made  It  unprofitable  for 
pecple  to  continue  using  the  property  as  a 
farm  or  ranch.  To  coiTect  this  there  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Code  a  concept  of  special 
use  valuation.  Under  the  old  law  the  total 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  value  of  a  prop- 
erty for  special  use  purposes  in  any  estate 
was  limited  to  only  $500,000.  That  has  been 
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increased  on  a  phase-in  schedule  from  the 
present  $500,000  limit  up  to  $750,000. 

Another  change  worthy  of  attention  in 
the  estate  tax  area  is  a  modification  of  the 
provisions  for  Installment  payments  of 
estate  taxes  where  much  of  the  estate  value 
is  tied  up  In  a  closely-held  business.  The 
new  law  permits  a  five-year  deferral  of 
estate  taxes  followed  by  a  ten-year  payment 
period  if  interest  in  a  closely-held  business 
exceeds  35  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  of 
the  estate.  Under  prior  law,  it  used  to  l>e  65 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate. 

The  last  estate  tax  item  of  major  impor- 
tance relates  to  the  size  of  the  estate  that 
can  be  passed  tax  free.  There  is  a  credit  for 
estate  taxes.  The  equivalency  in  taxable 
estate  dollars  at  present  Is  $225,000.  In  1985 
that  will  increase  to  $600,000,  so  that  a 
single  estate  will  be  able  to  pass  free  of  any 
taxation  at  least  $600,000  of  the  estate  to  an 
individual  other  than  the  spouse. 

The  purpose  of  the  estate  tax  provisions  is 
not  to  ( 1 )  reduce  individual  tax  rates  which 
Increase  the  cost  of  leisure  time,  or  (2) 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  particular  good  that  has 
been  produced,  thereby  shifting  a  supply. 
Their  purpose  is  to  try  to  avoid  disruption 
of  a  productive  asset  and  to  keep  money  at 
home.  The  general  theory  Is  that  heirs  of 
decedents  in  New  Mexico,  for  example,  will 
retain  their  prcxluctive  assets  In  New 
Mexico. 

PROGNOSTICATIONS 

The  economic  mix  In  New  Mexico  is  some- 
what different  from  that  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northeastern  states,  as  might  be  expected. 
Agriculture  comprises  5  percent;  mining,  9 
percent;  construction,  8  percent;  manufac- 
turing. 7  percent;  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness, 15  percent;  finance,  insurance,  real 
estate,  4.3  percent;  transportation,  public 
utilities  and  communications,  8.2  percent; 
service  businesses,  16.7  percent;  and  govern- 
ment activities.  25  percent. 

ERTA  benefits  agriculture  very  little,  pri- 
marily because  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
haven't  been  making  a  great  deal  of  money 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  consequently 
the  reduction  In  the  rates  to  them  Is  mini- 
mal. Most  of  the  ranchers  haven't  been 
paying  any  taxes  because  they  haven't  been 
receiving  any  income.  They  have  Just  been 
surviving. 

Mining 

Mining  operations  have  a  continual  need 
for  heavy  machinery.  The  mining  industry 
will  benefit  considerably  from  ERTA  be- 
cause the  rapid  cost  recovery  system  makes 
financing  of  these  machineries  through  tax 
sheltered  partnerships  very  attractive.  Es- 
sentially this  means  that  more  and  more 
machinery  will  be  available  for  natural  re- 
source exploitation,  and  this  should  produce 
a  not-inconsiderable  boom  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Construction 

There  is  nothing  In  ERTA  that  will  In- 
crease residential  construction  other  than 
the  tax-free  saving  certificates,  which  are 
designed  to  make  more  money  available  for 
residential  real  estate,  and  IRAs  invested  In 
Savings  and  Loans.  However,  by  virtue  of 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  commercial  real 
estate  and  commercial  residential  property, 
there  should  be  an  Increase  In  that  area  of 
the  construction  industry.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  commitments  to  large  commercial  and 
residential  proJecU  in  Albuquerque  now. 
through  tax  shelter  partnerships. 
Manufacturing 

To  the  extent  that  the  manufacturer  does 
not  have  all  of  his  equipment,  or  to  the 
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extent  that  he  has  obsolete  equipment,  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  will  at  least 
cause  him  to  consider  purchasing  or  replac- 
ing equipment.  Unfortunately,  manufactur- 
ing is  relatively  new  to  New  Mexico,  so  that 
plants  are  not  yet  obsolete.  On  the  other 
hand.  ERTA  does  encourage  manufacturers 
to  set  up  new  plants.  We  are  now  seeing  a 
gradual  Increase  In  this  state  of  businesses 
moving  in  from  the  frost  belt.  My  prediction 
is  that  ERTA  will  encourage  this  trend  even 
further. 

Wholetale  and  retail 

There  Is  very  little  additional  incentive 
given  by  ERTA  for  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  but  as  the  general  economy  Improves 
so  will  the  wholesale  and  retail  business. 
Banking  and  insurance 

The  finance-insurance  industry  can  antici- 
pate good  growth  as  construction  and  manu- 
facturing In  the  state  increase. 

Transportation,  public  utUities  and 
communications 

There  are  some  incentives  in  the  tax  law 
for  transportation  and  public  utilities,  but 
these  industries  are  relatively  stable  so  that 
a  substantial  Improvement  in  the  economy, 
while  beneficial,  will  not  cause  so  dramatic 
an  upsurge  as  in  the  other  Industries. 
Service  industries 

Their  sole  incentives  will  come  from  the 
different  and  various  ways  in  which  they 
can  utilize  reduced  tax  rates.  Service  indus- 
tries tend  to  flow  dramatically  with  the 
economy.  As  this  economy  improves,  so  will 
the  service  industries. 

While  the  upside  benefits  that  flow  into 
New  Mexico  from  ERTA  are  not  so  great  as 
they  will  be  for  the  other  sutes,  simply  be- 
cause of  our  industrial  mix,  at  least  none  of 
our  industries  or  portions  of  our  economy 
are  going  to  t>e  damaged  by  any  of  the  pro- 
visions in  ERTA,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  some  of  the  prior  tax  Acts.* 


A  DREAM 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHU&nTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
Cohen's  column  in  this  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  House. 
He  speaks  for  what  is  best  in  this 
country  and  in  its  people.  Perhaps 
someday,  we  will  also. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14, 19821 
Pipe  Dream 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
I  have  a  dream.  I  dream  that  someday  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
peasants  in  some  civil  war.  I  dream  that  we 
will  be  the  ones  who  will  help  the  poor  over- 
throw the  rich,  who  will  ulk  about  land 
reform  and  education  and  health  facilities 
for  everyone,  and  that  when  the  Red  Cross 
or  Amnesty  International  comes  to  count 
the  bodies  and  take  the  testimony  of  women 
raped,  that  our  side  won't  be  the  heavies. 

It  would  be  nice  for  once  If  our  side  did 
not  wear  gaudy  military  uniforms  and  hide 
their  eyes  behind  dark  glasses.  I  would  love 
It  If  our  guys  wore  the  suspenders  and  the 
wide  hats  and  slept  at  night  In  the  country- 
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side  instead  of  behind  the  guarded  wsUls  of 
some  villa  with  a  wife  and  a  mistress  and  a 
Mercedes  Benz. 

I  suppose  that  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
would  like  us  once  to  be  on  the  side  of  histo- 
ry. It  would  have  been  nice  to  have  won  in 
Vietnam  and  China  before  that.  It  would 
have  been  terrific  to  have  been  the  Shah's 
enemy  and  the  friend  of  the  people  of  Iran. 
It  would  have  been  Just  great  to  have  not 
been  the  buddy  of  the  Somoza  family  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  pal  of  every  dictator  who 
sends  his  money  to  Switzerland  and  his  chil- 
dren to  American  military  schools.  Maybe 
then  things  would  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently. Maybe  then  we  would  not  be  looking 
into  the  face  «f  anti-American  zealots  like 
Khomeini. 

It  would  have  been  wonderful  if  we  were 
the  country  the  Sandanistas  turned  to  when 
they  started  their  revolution  In  Nicaragua. 
Why  not?  We  believe  In  democracy  and  in 
equality  and  in  freedom.  This  is  the  country 
that  was  formed  in  a  revolution  and  that  to 
this  day  Is  so  unremittingly  democratic  that, 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention,  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  was  denounced 
as  government  oppression. 

Even  now  you  have  to  wonder  why  we 
have  this  argument  with  Nicaragua.  Why  do 
we  have  to  bolt  in  panic  from  any  country 
that  calls  Itself  Marxist  or  socialist?  So  what 
if  it  is.  China  Is  Communist  and  It  Is  our 
new  buddy.  Its  chief  enemies  are  other  com- 
munist countries:  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese,  in  turn,  fight  the 
Cambodians  and  the  Cambodians  fight  each 
other.  Communist  cohesiveness  exists  only 
in  American  myth. 

No  matter.  We  are  sort  of  at  war  with 
Nicaragua.  The  president  has  authorized 
$19  million  so  the  CIA  can  "destabilize"  the 
Sandanlsta  regime.  When  the  Lyblans  alleg- 
edly sent  10  or  12  terrorists  here  to  "destabi- 
lize" our  government,  we  predictably  went 
nuts.  Nations  can  not  do  these  sorts  of 
things  to  other  nations.  So  why  then  are  we 
doing  It  to  the  Nicaraguans? 

Once  again,  we  are  the  heavies.  Once 
again,  we  play  the  role  of  the  bully.  We  are. 
after  all.  past  masters  at  destablllzation.  We 
have  destabilized  Nicaragua  before  with  the 
Marines  and  we  destabilized  Guatemala 
with  the  CIA  and  we  tried  to  desUbilize 
Fidel  Castro  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  but  he  Just 
would  not  destabilize.  Now  Castro  Is  our  im- 
placable enemy. 

Only  a  dreamy  romantic  could  overlook 
the  realities  of  big  power  politics.  You  some- 
times have  to  make  unholy  alliances— deal 
with  the  sort  of  people  you  would  not  have 
to  dinner.  History  can  ensnarl  you.  We  are 
paying  now  in  Latin  America  for  the  sins  of 
the  United  Pruit  Co.,  for  a  patronizing  view 
of  Central  and  South  Americans  that 
showed  Itself  in  a  thousand  movies  starring 
women  who  wore  bananas  on  their  heads. 

And  only  an  Idiot  could  overlook  that 
rhetoric  is  only  words.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  terrific  slogans,  but  they  were  silent 
about  boat  people.  Sometimes  oppressive 
right  wing  regimes  are  replaced  by  more  op- 
pressive left  wing  ones— sometimes  atrocious 
ones  like  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia. 

But  that's  no  reason  to  settle  always  for 
the  status  quo.  to  attach  ourselves  like  ba<  ■ 
nacles  to  whomever  Is  In  power  and  to 
compel  the  forces  of  change  to  look  else- 
where for  support.  It  is  a  perversion  of  his- 
tory that  a  totalitarian  regime  like  the 
Soviet  Union  gets  to  use  the  rhetoric  of 
social  progress  and  we  get  stuck  on  the  side 
of  privilege  and  reaction.  It  would  be  nice  to 
proclaim  our  Ideals,  to  have  the  poor  and 
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underprivileged  of  the  world  look  to  us— 
shout  our  slogans  and  consider  us  their 
friend. 

There  are  difficulties  with  this.  I  know. 
Practical  considerations.  I  know.  Don't 
worry. 

It's  Just  a  dream.* 


March  16,  1982 


GE  GETS  TAX  REFUND  ON 
BILLIONS  PROFIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  confirmed  this 
morning  what  so  many  of  us  had 
feared  to  be  true.  The  1981  tax  bill's 
"leasing"  provision  has  given  big  busi- 
ness a  chance  to  escape  its  tax  liabil- 
ity. So  while  middle-income  families 
face  the  prospect  of  layoffs  and  the 
loss  of  student  aid  for  their  college-age 
children.  General  Electric  can  receive 
a  refund  of  $90  million  despite  rolling 
up  pretax  earnings  of  $2.66  billion  last 
year.  I  am  sure  they  are  not  alone  in 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  asked  the  working 
people  of  this  Nation  if  they  are  better 
off  now  than  a  year  ago,  their 
answer— as  we  all  have  heard  from 
constituents  in  our  districts— would  be 
"no."  Ask  a  few  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions, however,  and  the  response  will 
surely  be  different. 

The  article  follows: 
OE  Orrs  Tax  Rktuhd  on  Billions  Pkofit 
(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall) 

General  Electric,  which  had  pre-tax  earn- 
ings of  $2.66  billion  In  1981.  capitalized  so 
successfully  on  the  bill  Congress  passed  last 
year  letting  corporations  buy  and  sell  tax 
breaks  that  It  will  get  a  net  tax  refund  of 
$90  million  to  1100  million  from  the  Federal 
government, 

A  second  highly  profitable  firm  that 
bought  up  tax  breaks  last  year.  Amoco, 
which  had  a  pre-tax  Income  of  $3.46  billion, 
was  able  to  reduce  its  Federal  liability  by 
$159  million  through  tax  "leasing."  al- 
though the  oil  company  did  still  pay  several 
hundred  million  dollars  In  Federal  taxes. 

These  figures  emerged  from  annual  re- 
ports for  1981  that  are  Just  being  released 
and  from  Interviews  with  company  officials. 

GE  and  Amoco  tu-e  generally  believed  to 
have  been  among  the  most  active  firms 
buying  up  tax  breaks.  They  bought  the 
credits  and  depreciation  write-offs  from 
such  companies  as  Chrysler.  Pan  American. 
Cleveland  Electric.  Commonwealth  Edison 
and  Phelps  Dodge. 

The  benefit  was  most  dramatic  In  the  case 
of  OE.  which  went  from  $436  million  In  tax 
payments  In  1979  and  $330  million  in  1980, 
down  to  lU  refund  of  $90  million  to  $100 
million. 

The  company  was  unable  to  achieve  this 
negative  tax  situation  largely  through  the 
purchase  of  tax  credits  and  depreciation 
write-offs  by  a  subsidiary.  General  Electric 
Credit  Corp.  GECC  bought  tax  breaks  from 
at  least  nine  different  companies  and  utili- 
ties through  paper  transactions  called 
"leases"  on  about  $1.4  billion-  worth  of 
equipment. 


The  1981  tax  bill  allowed  companies  to 
buy  and  sell  tax  breaks  through  leases:  a 
company  "leases"  a  piece  of  machinery  and 
acquires  the  tax  breaks  associated  with  Its 
cost.  The  provision  was  sold  to  Congress  as  a 
benefit  for  weaker  companies.  It  has  become 
highly  controversial  largely  as  a  result  of 
disclosures  that  profitable  firms,  like  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  are  also  selling  their  un- 
needed  tax  breaks. 

Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  (RKan.).  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  has  warned 
that  he  Intends  to  seek  repeal  of  the  leasing 
provisions  retroactive  to  Feb.  19. 

On  the  surface,  the  GE  report  Indicates 
the  company  was  preparing  to  pay  $529  mil- 
lion In  federal  taxes  for  1981.  In  the  more 
detailed  notes,  however,  the  firm  pointed 
out  that  the  credit  company  subsidiary. 
GECC.  produced  "provisions  for  taxes  re- 
coverable"  of  $633  million  for  1981. 

This  $633  million,  about  one-third  of 
which  resulted  from  buying  tax  benefits, 
was  used  both  to  reduce  1981  tax  liability 
and  to  get  a  refund  on  prior  year's  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  John  F.  McCoy,  the  firm's  tax 
manager. 

Although  GE  did  not  spell  out  the  proc- 
ess. McCoy  noted  that  federal  law  restricts 
the  use  of  investment  tax  credits,  the  major 
first-year  benefits  from  tax  sales,  so  that  a 
company  can  only  eliminate  80  percent  of 
its  federal  liability  by  this  means. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  firm  had  to  pay 
1981  taxes  of  between  $50  million  to  $60  mil- 
lion—he would  not  provide  precise  details— 
but  then  it  was  able  to  turn  around,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same  leases,  collect  a  refund  on 
past  years  of  about  $150  million,  for  a  net 
gain  of  $90  million  to  $100  million. 

McCoy  noted  that  ""even  though  we  have 
reduced  our  1981  liability  and  have  generat- 
ed credits."  GE's  benefit  was  not  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  savings  because  It  had  to 
pay  out  significant  amounts  of  cash  to  buy 
the  tax  breaks. 

Amoco— Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)— said 
directly  In  its  annual  report  that  "Income 
tax  expense  for  1981  has  been  reduced  by 
$159  million,  reflecting  the  effect  of  Ux 
benefits  purchased. " 

The  company  said  It  expects  to  pay  $390 
million  in  federal  taxes  In  1981.  compared  to 
$433  million  In  1980.  although  It  was  not 
clear  whether  the  reduction  resulted  pri- 
marily from  buying  tax  breaks. 

Amoco  did.  however,  note  that  Investment 
tax  credits  for  1981  Increased  sharply  from 
1980.  going  from  $106  million  to  $334  mil- 
lion, although  no  breakdown  was  provided 
to  show  how  much  of  the  credits  resulted 
from  Investments  for  the  firm  and  from 
purchased  credits. 

The  effective  tax  rate  when  all  state, 
local,  foreign  and  federal  taxes  are  calculat- 
ed dropped  from  46.7  percent  in  1980  to  44.4 
percent  in  1981  primarily  due  to  higher  in- 
vestment tax  credits  associated  with  tax 
leasing  arrangements. "  Amoco  said  In  Its 
report.* 


SURPRISING  TRUTHS  BEHIND 
EL  SALVADOR'S  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  critics  of  the  Government  of  El 
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Salvador  characterize  the  revolution- 
ary governing  Jimta  as  a  typical  mili- 
tary dictatorship  preserving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  elite.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  junta  is  governing  are 
quite  different  from  the  historical 
Latin  example.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  Reader's 
Digest  article  describing  the  revolu- 
tion that  took  place  in  El  Salvador  in 
1979  and  the  reforms  that  have  been 
taking  place  since  then. 
Surprising  Truths  Behtnt)  El  Salvador's 
Revolution 

MANY  people  ARE  STILL  RELUCTANT  "fO  BELIEVE 

it:  omcERS  or  a  once  rEARED  and  corrupt- 
ed ARMY  TURNING  THEIR  BACKS  ON  THEIR 
RICH  LANDOWNER  PA"rRONS  AND  EMBRACING 
DEMOCRACY 

(By  Max  Singer) 

In  1938.  at  age  12.  Jos«  Luis  Ramirez  went 
to  work  at  San  Cayetano.  one  of  the  great 
flncas  (plantations)  owned  by  the  Regalado 
family  of  El  Salvador.  For  the  next  42  years 
he  herded  cattle  and  worked  in  the  cane 
fields.  Then  on  March  6.  1980.  the  revolu- 
tionary governing  Junta,  which  had  come  to 
power  two  months  earlier,  enacted  a  land- 
reform  law.  Jos6  Luis  still  works  in  the 
fields.  But  now  he  is  also  part  owner  of  the 
finca. 

As  president  of  the  supervisory  committee 
of  the  peasants'  cooperative  that  operates 
San  Cayetano.  Jos6  Luis  meets  with  other 
cooperative  members  and  government  tech- 
nical advisers  to  decide  how  to  run  the  farm. 
He  is  enthusiastic  about  plans  to  add  new 
crops,  to  t>egin  rebuilding  dairy  herds,  and 
to  reduce  the  farm's  bank  debt. 

Life  has  also  changed  for  the  Regalados 
and  more  than  200  other  great  landholding 
families  who  had.  with  the  support  of  the 
military,  dominated  EH  Salvador  for  over  50 
years.  Now  their  estates  have  been  taken  by 
the  government  and  sold  to  their  workers 
and  tenant  farmers.  The  former  oligarchs 
are  being  paid  for  their  property  with  long- 
term  bonds  and  cash.  Nobody  in  El  Salvador 
now  owns  more  than  500  hectares  of  farm- 
land. Before  the  revolution  the  Regalados 
alone  held  more  than  20.000  hectares. 

This  turn  of  events  surprised  the.  Sal va- 
doran  people,  who  had  witnessed  many  un- 
successful land-reform  attempts  in  the  past. 
They  didn't  believe  that  the  army  would 
ever  carry  out  a  program  that  threatened 
the  landowning  families.  While  elections 
were  held  every  few  years,  the  army  always 
made  sure  that  its  candidate,  usually  a  colo- 
nel, won.  Many  believed  that  the  big  land- 
lord interests  chose  the  army  candidates. 

Then,  during  the  late  1970s,  a  number  of 
graduates  of  El  Salvador's  military  academy 
became  convinced  that  the  army  should  not 
be  used  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  wealtfiy 
landlords.  But  more  fundamentally  they 
felt  that  democratic  principles  and  the  rule 
of  law  had  to  prevail. 

Mostly  from  relatively  poor  families,  these 
men  had  won  their  way  into  the  military 
academy  by  competitive  examination.  Of 
1.000  applicants,  no  more  than  150  were 
chosen— and  of  these  only  about  25  graduat- 
ed. Once  established  In  their  careers,  the 
young  officers  resented  being  blamed  by 
their  countrymen  for  activities  in  which 
most  of  them  had  no  part— corruption  and 
repression  by  the  army's  security  forces  of 
the  campesinos  (peasants). 

By  1979  there  were  enough  officers  who 
felt  this  way  for  them  to  turn  their  ideas 
into  action.  They  had  seen  how  the  generals 
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stole  the  1972  election  from  Christian 
Democratic  leader  Jos6  Napole6n  Duarte. 
had  him  arrested  and  beaten,  then  forced 
him  to  leave  the  country— and  how  the 
ruling  oligarchy  forced  the  withdrawal  of 
land-reform  proposals  in  1976.  There  was 
also  pressure  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  over 
civil-rights  violations  of  Salvadoran  citizens. 
And  the  officers  were  Jolted  by  a  revolution 
In  Nicaragua  in  which  the  officer  corps  was 
brought  down  because  of  its  association 
with  the  corrupt  government  of  Anastasio 
Somoza. 

In  early  1979  Col.  Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez 
and  a  few  others  from  his  class  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  began  recruiting  officers  in 
each  army  cuartel  (garrison)  to  take  part  in 
a  revolution.  They  found  a  receptive  audi- 
ence, and  Col.  Jos6  GuiUermo  Garcia,  now 
El  Salvador's  defense  minister.  Joined  their 
group. 

The  revolutionaries  agreed  on  four  goals: 
(I)  stop  government  violence  and  corrup- 
tion; (2)  redistribute  wealth  by  means  of 
land  reform  and  other  measures;  (3)  estab- 
lish civilian  government  based  on  free  elec- 
tions; and  (4)  make  peace  with  Honduras, 
with  whom  El  Salvador  had  been  on  hostile 
terms  for  a  decade. 

At  8  a.m.  on  October  15,  1979,  the  revolu- 
tionaries arrested  the  commanders  of  all  but 
four  of  the  army  cuarteles.  And  at  10  a.m. 
Colonel  Gutierrez,  a  quiet  but  tough  engi- 
neer officer,  called  Gen.  Carlos  Humberto 
Romero,  the  fraudulently  elected  president, 
and  told  him  to  leave  the  country.  All  politi- 
cal prisoners  were  released,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  feared  security  forces  were 
replaced. 

Two  days  later  the  first  Revolutionary 
Governing  Junta  (JRG),  composed  of  Colo- 
nel Gutierrez  and  others,  was  set  up.  Its 
new,  mostly  civilian  cabinet  represented  a 
wide  range  of  parties  and  groups,  from  the 
Communist  Party  front  to  businessmen.  But 
most  members  were  well  left  of  center. 

El  Salvador's  democratic  revolutionaries 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  govern  in  peace  for 
long.  The  first  assault  came  from  several  ex- 
treme-left guerrilla  groups,  headed  by  ad- 
mirers of  Fidel  Castro,  who  soon  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  together  In  an  effort  to  de- 
stroy El  Salvador's  moderate  revolution.' 

These  Marxist  guerrilla  groups  carried  out 
attacks  in  the  countryside  and  violent  dem- 
onstrations in  San  Salvador,  the  capital. 
Buildings  and  hostages  were  seized,  the  U.S. 
embassy  was  attacked,  newspapers  were 
bombed.  Terrorist  forays,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  peasants  and  others  have  been 
killed,  continue  today. 

The  Junta's  efforts  soon  deteriorated  into 
chaos.  Instead  of  preparing  reforms,  the 
left-wing  politicians  bickered  and  maneu- 
vered for  power.  Some  even  worked  closely 
with  the  guerrilla  groups  that  were  trying 
to  destroy  the  government.  When  extremist 
members  of  the  teachers'  association  dem- 
onstrated against  the  government,  Educa- 
tion Minister  Salvador  Samayoa  left  his 
office  and  Joined  them  in  the  street.  Later, 
on  TV.  Samayoa  announced  that  he  was 
leaving  the  cabinet  to  Join  a  guerrilla 
group— some  of  whose  armed  and  masked 
members  appeared  with  him. 

After  the  government  collapsed  in  Janu- 
ary 1980.  the  army  did  not  turn  to  the  busi- 
ness community  or  to  the  old  oligarchs,  nor 
did  It  try  to  run  the  country  on  its  own.  In- 
stead It  sought  out  the  Christian  Democrat- 


'  See  "El  Salvador"s  Made-ln. Havana  Revolution." 
Reader"s  Digest,  July  1981. 
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Ic  Party,  the  main  left-wing  opposition 
group  under  the  old  regime.  The  party  was 
led  once  again  by  Duarte.  who  had  recently 
returned  from  exile.  The  army  and  the 
Christian  Democrats  signed  a  pact  that 
reaffirmed  the  army"s  original  revolutionary 
proclamation  and  led  to  the  civilian  govern- 
ment, made  up  mostly  of  Christian  Demo- 
crats, which  will  be  in  office  at  least  until  an 
election  this  March  of  a  constitutional  as- 
sembly. 

Soon  sifter  the  formation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, the  army's  reforms  finally  began 
to  be  enacted.  On  March  6.  1980.  the  JRG 
announced  plans  to  expropriate  263  of  the 
largest  estates.  Next,  the  JRG  nationalized 
private  banks  and  coffee-  and  sugar -export 
businesses. 

On  April  28  the  JRG  enacted  another 
land  reform— the  '"Land  to  the  Tiller"  law. 
This  law  automatically  transferred  owner- 
ship of  all  farmland  worked  under  tenancy 
agreements  from  the  landlords  to  the  ten- 
ants. Thus.  150.000  landless  rural  families 
theoretically  became  landowners.  To  docu- 
ment their  ownership,  however,  they  have 
to  receive  land  titles  from  the  government. 
Many  landlords  are  trying  to  prevent  the 
program  from  working.  Some  evicted  "ten- 
ants" who  hadn't  yet  received  title  docu- 
ments; others  lied  to  the  titling  agency 
about  which  campeslnos  had  been  working 
their  land. 

Several  of  the  former  landowning  families 
ordered  death  squads  to  kill  government 
supporters.  Jose  Rodolfo  VIera,  head  of  the 
land-reform  agency,  was  one  assassination 
victim.  In  some  regions,  the  old  landlord 
class  used  local  security  forces  to  fight  an 
underground  war  against  the  Land  to  the 
Tiller  program. 

When  the  new  revolutionary  leadership 
took  control  of  the  security  forces,  they 
faced  a  difficult  task  in  ending  the  mili- 
tary's brutal  activities  in  behalf  of  the  land- 
lord groups— many  of  whom  were  accus- 
tomed to  paying  the  salaries  of  local  soldiers 
and  policemen.  Col.  Reynaldo  Lopes  Nulla, 
who  took  command  of  the  National  Police, 
dismissed  146  policemen  for  criminal  of- 
fenses. Including  murder,  perjury  and  many 
lesser  crimes.  He  transferred  or  disciplined 
many  others.  All  officers  and  men  received 
training  in  proper  police  procedures,  includ- 
ing how  to  respect  citizens'  rights  and  how 
to  behave  when  operating  checkpoints,  con- 
trolling demonstrations,  questioning  sus- 
pects, and  Investigating  political  and  other 
crimes. 

Control  by  the  leadership  Is  still  imperfect 
and  killings  still  occur.  LAndlord  resistance 
to  the  government  continues— especially  in 
areas  that  have  become  nearly  lawless  be- 
cause of  guerrilla  fighting. 

Despite  bloody  attacks  from  both  right 
and  left,  however.  El  Salvador's  moderate 
revolutionaries  have  pressed  their  reforms. 
They  have  reorganized  and  expanded  the 
school  system,  for  example.  Instead  of 
having  all  schools  supervised  by  the  Educa- 
tion Ministry  In  San  Salvador,  the  country 
has  been  divided  into  hundreds  of  "nuclei. " 
In  each  area,  the  schools  are  run  by  a  board 
elected  by  local  teachers  and  parents.  In  the 
smaller  cities.  20  new  high  schools  have 
been  created  so  that  now  most  teenagers 
can  go  to  high  school  while  living  at  home. 
As  a  result  of  the  authority  given  to  parents 
and  teachers,  the  schools  have  benefitted 
from  an  outpouring  of  creativity  and 
effort— and  have  been  protected  against  na- 
tionwide disruption. 

The  United  States  Is  providing  substantial 
help  to  the  Salvadoran  government— both 
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to  battle  Kuerrillas  and  economic  as- 
sistance. Most  of  the  free  countries  of  Latin 
America  support  the  new  leadership.  But 
many  people  around  the  world— «md  even  in 
El  Salvador— have  been  slow  to  recognize  El 
Salvador's  great  'surprise"  army  revolution- 
aries who  believe  in  democracy— a  form  of 
democracy  not  unlike  the  kind  in  which  we 
believe.* 


SPOTUGHT  EDITOR'S 
CONFESSIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  caoKGiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  the  tabloid  Spotlight,  the 
organ  of  Liberty  Lobby  and  Willis 
Carto.  has  conducted  a  campaign  of 
vilification  against  American  conserv- 
atives and  anti-Communists.  The  tar- 
gets have  included  this  Congressman 
and  John  Rees.  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Review  of  the  News.  Lib- 
erty Lobby /Spotlight  commenced  its 
scuiTilous  campaign  after  we  noted  its 
strange  alliance  with  the  totalitarian 
Communist  cult  headed  by  Lyndon 
LaRouche,  the  U.S.  Labor  Party,  now 
calling  itself  the  National  E>emocratic 
Policy  Committee. 

James  Tucker,  for  6  years  Spot- 
light's managing  editor,  came  to  my 
office  not  long  ago  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  apology: 

January  U.  1982. 
Hon.  Laxkt  McDonald. 
Member,  U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAii  Mr.  McE>ohaij>:  For  the  first  time  in 
my  six-plus  years  at  Liberty  Lobby,  as  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Spotlight.  I  am  at  liber- 
ty to  tell  you  how  very  much  I  regret,  and 
how  energetically  I  resisted,  publishing  sto- 
ries that  demeaned  you  and  Mr.  John  Rees. 

This  is  because  I  have  at  last  resigned,  as  I 
felt  compelled  to  do.  over  policy  differences 
reflected  above  which  cannot  be  reconciled. 

My  struggle  began  with  the  direct  orders 
to  publish  stories  reflecting  favorably  on 
the  Labor  Party  which  had  made  state- 
ments which  some  people  at  Lit>erty  Lobby 
appreciated.  I  argued  then  and  now  that 
there  is  no  way  to  quote  self-avowed  com- 
munJat*— even  if.  on  a  single  matter,  they 
should  be  right— and  maintain  credibility. 

What  followed,  since  the  days  we  collabo- 
rated so  well  in  the  Canal  fight,  was  a  trage- 
dy ••  •. 

Cordially, 

Jim  Tt;cKZR.» 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY:  EDITH 
STRATTON  KITT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  part  in  the  special  order 
today  to  honor  one  of  Arizona's  re- 
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nowned  pioneers.  Edith  Stratton  Kitt. 
Mrs.  Kitt  was  bom  in  Florence.  Arizo- 
na territory,  on  Deceml)er  15.  1878. 
She  began  the  rough  life  of  home- 
steading  at  the  age  of  1'/^  in  a  small 
adot>e  house  on  her  family's  ranch 
north  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Moun- 
tains and  taught  school  at  many  of  Ar- 
izona's tough  mining  camps.  Her  book. 
"Pioneering  in  Arizona,"  provides  us 
with  a  unique  insight  into  the  life  of 
an  early  pioneer. 

As  president  of  the  Arizona  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Kitt 
helped  Arizona  women's  groups  to 
t>ecome  active  and  to  speak  with  a  uni- 
fied voice  in  Arizona  politics. 

Her  concern  for  conservation  in- 
spired her  to  work  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  Arizona's  historical  sites  and 
scenic  wonders.  Because  of  that  dedi- 
cation to  Arizona  history,  she  was  in- 
stalled as  the  Secretary  of  the  Arizona 
Pioneers'  Historical  Society  in  1925. 
She  was  the  librarian,  researcher  and 
the  prime  mover  of  the  society  and 
under  her  leadership  the  society's  re- 
search expanded  to  include  all  facets 
of  Arizona  and  western  history. 

We  are  thankful  to  have  had  such  a 
prominent  citizen  who  preserved  so 
much  of  Arizona's  heritage  and  left  us 
with  an  invaluable  account  of  our 
past.  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Arizona's 
important  historical  figures.* 


NAVAL  ANNIVERSARIES-THE 

SEABEES,  THE  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEERING CORPS.  AND  PORT 
HUENEME,  CALIF. 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

or  CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  the  honor,  this  week,  of  celebrat- 
ing two  distinguished  naval  anniversa- 
ries: The  40th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Navy's  Con- 
struction Battalions,  the  famous  "Sea- 
bees"  and  the  115th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  Civil 
E}ngineerlng  Corps. 

The  Seabees  were  formed  40  years 
Eigo.  It  was  a  time  when  America's  for- 
tunes on  the  field  of  battle  were  low. 
Our  resolve,  however,  was  high,  and  it 
was  realized  that  to  gain  the  victory  in 
the  reaches  of  the  far  Pacific  required 
a  force  to  create  bases  where  before 
there  were  only  coral  and  sand.  It  was 
a  task  without  precedent,  and  to  carry 
it  out  there  emerged  a  force  without 
precedent— the  Seabees.  The  original 
Seabees  may  not  have  had  the  glam- 
our of  youth— sailors  were  cautioned 
never  to  hit  a  Seabee,  he  might  turn 
out  to  be  your  grandfather— but  they 
certainly  had  ability.  Throughout  the 
war  in  the  Pacific,  the  Seabees  were 
on  the  scene,  building  airstrips,  ports. 
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supply  dumps,  usually  under  enemy 
fire.  Their  contribution  to  the  Pacific 
war  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
Indeed,  even  Adm.  Bill  Halsey.  a  man 
not  given  to  outbursts  of  emotion,  said 
"Every  time  I  pass  a  bulldozer,  I  want 
to  stop  and  kiss  it. " 

The  Naval  Civil  Engineer  Corps  are 
also  builders.  Starting  in  the  dock- 
yards of  the  age  of  wooden  ships  and 
iron  men,  they  have  grown  to  be  plan- 
ners and  builders  of  installations  that 
would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  in 
the  year  of  their  founding,  often  in 
places  that  were  not  then  even  on  the 
map.  Where  the  Seabee's  role  is  spe- 
cialized—the building  of  forward  bases 
in  the  combat  zone— the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  mission  is  broad  and  en- 
compassing many  activities. 

Today,  the  proud  heritage  of  these 
groups  lives  on.  The  Seabees  remain  as 
ready  today  as  they  were  40  years  ago 
to  make  the  global  mission  of  our 
Navy  possible.  The  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  still  plans  and  builds— if  it  is 
Navy  and  it  does  not  float  or  fly,  they 
are  probably  responsible  for  it.  We  are 
fortunate  indeed  in  having  major  ac- 
tivities of  both  organizations  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.:  The  Seabee  Center 
and  the  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 
The  Navy's  role  at  Port  Hueneme  also 
dates  back  to  the  Second  World  War, 
but  it.  like  the  organizations  that 
make  it  up,  remains  active  and  vital,  as 
important  to  the  area  where  they  are 
stationed  as  they  are  to  the  Nation 
that  they  serve. 

Admiral  Viscount  Andrew  Cun- 
ningham, the  great  British  sailor  of 
the  Second  World  War.  once  said  that 
while  it  takes  3  years  to  build  a  ship,  it 
takes  300  years  to  build  a  tradition. 
With  all  due  respect  to  Admiral  Cun- 
ningham. I  believe  that  we  have  estab- 
lished a  tradition  of  excellence  in 
somewhat  less  time.  Indeed,  we  can 
boast  of  a  splendid  and  interlocking 
set  of  traditions— of  the  Seabees.  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Corps,  and  of 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  all.  in  their  dif- 
ferent yet  interdependent  ways, 
among  the  very  best.* 


THE  CONFUCT  IN  CYPRUS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  22  Congressman  William 
Broompielo  and  I  will  t>e,  conducting  a 
special  order  calling  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus, 
Since  1974,  Turkish  military  forces 
have  occupied  this  small  island  nation 
with  U.S.  armaments.  The  results  of 
this  unjustified  and  illegal  occupation 
are  tragic.  During  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion 200,000  Cypriots  were  forced  to 
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flee  from  their  homes  and  villages  and 
have,  since  1974,  lived  as  refugees  in 
their  own  homeland.  These  proud  and 
hard-working  people  have  been  strug- 
gling for  almost  8  years  to  attain  the 
basic  necessities  of  life.  As  long  as 
Turkish  troops  remain  in  the  country, 
the  economy  will  continue  to  deterio- 
rate and  the  basic  human  rights  of  the 
Cypriots  will  be  abused  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations 
Special  Representative  on  Cyprus  has 
been  conducting  intercommunal  nego- 
tiations between  Greek  Cypriot  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  representatives  in 
hopes  of  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  this  tragic  conflict.  For  well 
over  a  year  these  negotiations  have 
produced  nothing  more  than  ambigu- 
ous diplomatic  rhetoric  about  the  posi- 
tive atmosphere  in  which  these  talks 
have  been  conducted. 

The  stark  realities  of  this  deplorable 
situation  remain  the  same  since  1974. 
The  people  of  Cyprus  will  never  real- 
ize their  own  political  destiny  as  long 
as  Turkish  forces  are  stationed  in 
their  homeland.  Pressure  must  be 
placed  on  the  United  Nations  by  the 
United  States  to  press  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Turkish  troops  from  Cyprus 
and  for  the  unification  of  this  trou- 
bled Aegean  Nation  under  one  flag 
representing  all  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Congressman 
Broompield  has  been  an  outspoken 
leader  of  the  Cypriot  cause  and  it  is 
our  hope  this  special  order  will  attract 
strong  bipartisan  participation  so  that 
the  Congress  can  send  a  message  to 
the  people  of  Cyprus  and  the  United 
Nations  that  an  equitable  and  peaceful 
settlement  to  this  ill-fated  dispute  is  a 
primary  foreign  policy  objective  of  the 
United  States.* 


FLEXITIME  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  BE  REAUTHORIZED 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  reauthorizing  legislation  is 
passed  by  the  Congress  before  March 
29  the  Federal  Government's  alterna- 
tive work  schedules  experiment  will 
expire.  I  think  this  would  be  a  retreat 
on  an  innovative  policy  that  has  found 
wide  acceptjmce  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors.  It  is  disappointing 
to  both  the  workers  who  participated 
In  the  program  and  for  managers  who 
saw  the  value  In  using  alternative 
work  schedules. 

The  3-year  experiment  has  been 
very  successful.  The  program  has  im- 
proved employee  morale  by  offering 
employees  more  control  over  their 
work  schedules.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  benefited  the  Government  by  re- 
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ducing  tardiness,  absenteeism,  and  sick 
leave.  It  has  also  increased  the  number 
of  hours  that  most  organizations  were 
open  and  available  to  serve  the  public. 

Use  of  alternative  work  scheduling  is 
no  excuse  for  sloppy  management 
inside  or  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  it  should  encourage 
managers  to  review  their  management 
style.  To  assure  a  successful  program, 
managers  must  do  careful  planning 
and  insure  that  accountability  is  main- 
tained. Employees  on  alternative  work 
schedules  are  still  required  to  put  in 
their  full  40-hour  week.  They  are  al- 
lowed, however,  greater  flexibility  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  workday  or 
workweek,  within  the  context  of  the 
agency's  program. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Denver  Post  about 
the  flexible  and  compressed  work 
hours  program  in  Colorado. 
Pending  Demise  or  Flexitime  Irks  Federal 
Employees 
(By  John  Toohey) 

The  possible  demise  next  month  of  the 
nearly  three-year-old  flexitime  program  for 
federal  employees  would  upset  established 
home  routines,  cause  an  increase  in  Denver- 
area  air  pollution  and  generally  be  the  "last 
straw"  for  some  civil  servants. 

That  Is  the  impression  given  by  a  number 
of  federal  employees  interviewed  at  random 
in  the  downtown  Denver  Federal  Office 
Building  by  The  Denver  Post. 

The  flexitime  program,  enacted  in  1978.  is 
scheduled  to  run  out  March  29.  The  House 
of  Representatives  recently  voted  255-142 
for  an  indefinite  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  that  tally  fell  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority  needed. 

Under  the  program,  federal  employees— 
with  approval  of  their  supervisors— have 
been  allowed  to  set  varying  work  hours  so 
long  as  they  worked  a  total  of  80  hours 
during  a  two-week  period. 

Some  employees  worked  four  10-hour 
days,  others  came  In  early  or  left  earlier 
than  the  traditional  5  p.m.  end  of  shift. 

Of  more  than  three  dozen  federal  employ- 
ees asked  about  the  program's  uncertain 
future,  more  than  70  percent  said  the  pro- 
gram should  be  continued.  Said  one,  "That's 
too  bad.  We  federal  employees  are  taking  it 
on  the  chin  recently  with  budget  cuts,  RIFs 
(reductions  in  force)  and  transferring  our 
Jobs  to  state  agencies,  and  now  they  do  this 
to  us." 

A  report  prepared  last  July  by  the  Denver 
regional  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  showed  that  44 
Denver-area  federal  agencies  have  taken 
part  in  the  program  and  12,560  of  the  33,000 
employees  were  involved. 

The  study  showed  that  employees  drove 
less  under  the  program  because  many 
worked  only  four-day  weeks,  and  others 
made  greater  use  of  car  pools,  with  resulting 
reductions  in  air  pollution  and  gasoline  con- 
sumption. 

A  related  finding  was  that  not  only  did 
employees  drive  fewer  miles  to  and  from 
work,  but  personal  travel  was  down  49  per- 
cent compared  with  employees  in  agencies 
not  on  flexitime.  But  the  study  found  no 
reason  why  flexitime  appeared- to  reduce 
personal  driving. 

The  Denver  Federal  Executive  Board  had 
hoped  the  program  would  reduce  employee 
work  miles  driven  by  20  percent.  A  reduc- 
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tlon  of  about  15  percent  was  achieved,  the 
study  said. 

Several  agencies  said  their  extended  office 
hours  also  allowed  better  service  to  the 
public.  Other  supervisors  said  morale  and 
staff  efficiency  improved,  and  productivity 
either  increased  or  remained  stable  as  a 
result  of  the  staggered  hours. 

One  disadvantage  was  that  energy  use  in 
some  federal  buildings  increased  because 
they  were  open  longer. 

The  Denver  Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments worked  with  local  federal  officials  to 
plan  the  study  and  hired  an  outside  consult- 
ant to  finish  the  work. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  Denver  ex- 
perience proves  flexitime  can  work. 

The  program  still  has  a  chance  of  resur- 
rection in  the  House.  A  new  version  of  the 
bill  extending  the  program  is  pending,  and 
will  be  taken  through  regular  voting  chan- 
nels, which  require  only  a  simple  majority 
for  passage. 

Hearings  also  are  under  way  in  the  Senate 
on  the  question  of  extending  the  legislation, 
but  with  some  mcxlificatlons.  including  more 
supervisory  control  over  work  schedules  and 
periodic  reports  on  employee  productivity.* 


VINCENZO  AND  TERESINA  MAR- 
ANTO  CELEBRATE  7 1ST  WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN.  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vln- 
cenzo  and  Tereslna  Maranto  recently 
celebrated  their  71st  wedding  anniver- 
sary. 

The  Marantos  have  enjoyed  a  histo- 
ry In  the  finest  American  tradition. 
Vlncenzo  Maranto,  now  94  years  old. 
first  traveled  to  America  from  Sicily  in 
1899  at  the  age  of  12.  He  returned  to 
Sicily  10  years  later  to  marry  his  wife 
Tereslna  Cesare.  Vlncenzo  served  In 
the  Italian  Army  and  In  1912  returned 
to  America.  Mrs.  Maranto  and  their 
first  daughter  Mary  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  a  year  later. 

The  young  Maranto  family  settled 
for  a  short  time  in  Missouri  and  then 
moved  to  Gary.  Ind..  where  they  pur- 
chased a  neighborhood  grocery  store. 
Mrs.  Maranto.  now  87  years  old,  oper- 
ated the  store  while  her  husband 
worked  for  the  Elgin.  Jollet  it,  Eastern 
Railway. 

The  Marantos  moved  to  East  Hazel- 
crest.  111.,  In  1923  where  Mr.  Maranto 
worked  for  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. For  more  than  25  years,  the 
couple  owned  and  operated  a  grocery 
store  and  a  tavern. 

The  proud  children  of  Vlncenzo  and 
Tereslna  Maranto  are  Mrs.  Frank 
(Mary)  Valenzuela  of  East  Hazelcrest. 
111.;  Mrs.  Leo  (Genevieve)  Sacco  of  Cal- 
umet City.  111.:  Mrs.  Pearl  (the  late 
Sam)  Bushemi  of  Merrlllvllle.  Ind.; 
Mrs.  Paul  (Frances)  Eilers  of  Hazel- 
crest.  111.;  Melo  (Isabel)  Maranto  of 
Hazelcrest.  111.,  and  Anthony  (Doro- 
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thy)  Maranto  of  Harbert,  Mich.  The 
Marantos  have  16  grandchildren,  19 
great-grandchildren  and  12  great- 
great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Marantos  are  a 
tribute  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Their  71  years  together  represent 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  their 
family  and  community.  It  also  repre- 
sents the  virtue  of  love,  commitment, 
and  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  congratulate  the 
Marantos  today  as  a  tribute  to  their 
heritage  and  to  the  fiber  of  America. 
May  their  example  of  human  respect 
and  toll  remind  all  Americans  that  the 
adopted  country  of  the  Marantos  will 
always  be  the  land  of  opportunity  if 
there  is  an  unending  contribution  of 
love,  respect,  and  labor.  The  71  years 
of  marriage  and  their  success  and  that 
of  their  family  are  living  testimony.* 


TIMOTHY  C.  EVANSON,  MON- 
TANA'S WINNER  IN  VFW  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MOIfTAIf  A 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Montana  winner  of  this  year's  VFW 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  is  a  young 
man  from  my  district,  Timothy  C. 
Evanson  of  Great  Falls.  Tim  is  a 
jimlor  at  Great  Falls  High  School. 
Based  on  the  theme  of  "Building 
America  Together,"  Tim  has  eloquent- 
ly expressed  his  thoughts  on  his  love 
for  America  and  his  optimistic  view  of 
today's  young  men  and  women  who 
will  be  tomorrow's  leaders.  Tim  has 
not  lost  faith  in  the  American  dream 
and  expresses  that  the  continued 
buUding  of  this  Nation  "lies  in  the 
dreams  of  our  people  and  that  these 
dreams  must  be  forged  into  reality, 
brought  to  the  people  of  America,  and 
then  beyond."  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  Tim's  moving  entry  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

BUILOINO  AmXRICA  TOGTTHrR 

America.  This  Is  our  country. 

We  go  about  our  ways  oblivious  to  the 
world  around  us.  Yet  at  one  time  people 
were  not  apathetic  to  America  and  our  life- 
style. They  looked  and  saw  their  country, 
and  they  dreamed. 

They  dreamed  of  America  as  a  ship— a 
ship  that  must  go  to  the  stars,  plunge  Into 
the  seas  and  soar  through  the  vast  expanses 
of  the  air.  They  built  her  out  of  the  steel  of 
a  courageous  heart,  out  of  the  wonderous 
alloys  of  her  Industries.  Her  skin  is  tita- 
nium, able  to  withstand  the  heat  of  a  thou- 
sand suns.  She  Is  streamlined,  a  sleek 
stream  of  quicksilver.  She  has  swept-back 
wings  of  gold.  America's  massive  engines 
provide  the  thrust  from  her  peoples' 
dreams.  Her  hull  is  a  quicksilver  hue.  bur- 
nished and  gleaming.  Inside.  America  Is  a 
future  today.  The  deep  crush  piled  carpet  Is 
a    golden    wheat    color.    Deep    mahogany 
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panels  lend  to  the  luxury.  Your  every  wish, 
every  want.  Is  Instantaneously  fulfilled  by 
the  near  omnipotent  electronics  conducting 
America's  operations. 

All  this  seems  like  a  dream,  a  wonderland. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  It  Is— a  home  long 
ago  destroyed. 

For  In  reality  we  live  In  an  America  whose 
land  has  been  raped.  She  has  been  defiled— 
not  only  by  the  trash,  refuse  and  garbage 
we  throw  onto  its  land,  but  by  Its  people. 
We  have  rioted,  whereas  before  we  accepted 
or  peaceably  changed  the  laws.  We  have  not 
voted.  We  have  not  voiced  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  through  our  public  servanu.  We 
have  destroyed  our  governmental  system  by 
refusing  to  nourish  Its  roots.  We  have 
become  apathetic  to  our  country's  needs 
and  wants. 

We  failed  in  our  patriotism— failed  to  sup- 
port America.  We  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  problems  we  and  other  countries  had 
and  let  them  grow  Into  nightmares,  sucking 
more  and  more  people  down  Into  poverty 
and  despair. 

We  have  forgotten  and  wasted  our  re- 
sources—the natural  beauty  of  our  country. 
We  allowed  the  rape  of  our  land,  allowed  It 
to  be  defaced. 

We  have  failed  to  be  stewards  of  America. 
We  have  failed  our  civic  duty,  failed  to  sup- 
port our  homeland,  failed  to  protect  our 
pristine  wilderness  and  abundant  resources. 

We  have  failed  .  .  .  failed. 

And  yet  hope  still  glimmers  down  the 
murky  tunnel— hope  In  the  form  of 
dreams— dreams  found  burning,  roaring  in 
the  furnaces  of  our  youth  and  adults.  Those 
old  enough  remember  the  Golden  Years, 
hoping  to  restore  them.  Those  young 
enough  need  to  know  about  the  American 
Dream  and  need  a  purpose  to  accomplish. 

And  this  Is  our  purpose:  to  rebuild  our 
America,  to  restore  its  beauty,  to  once  again 
participate  in  our  heritage,  our  government 
and  our  dreams.  We  must  learn  to  dream 
new  dreams  and  turn  them  into  reality.  We 
must  once  again  preserve  and  use  wisely  our 
bountiful  country.  This  is  a  return  to  the 
Golden  Age  of  yesteryear— a  return  to  to- 
morrow. 

Our  building  of  America  lies  in  the  dreams 
of  our  people.  These  dreams  must  be  forged 
into  reality,  brought  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and  then  beyond. 

We  can  rebuild  her.  We  have  the  technol- 
ogy. We  have  the  power  to  build  America  to- 
gether by  Joining  together  our  dreams, 
hopes  and  hearts  in  one  mass  outpouring  of 
pride  and  patriotism. 

We  can  do  It  together— If  we  only  dream.* 
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for  more  than  25  years,  serving  as  an 
infantry  unit  commander.  Special 
Forces  officer,  and  Ranger-Parachut- 
ist. In  March  1964,  Colonel  Thompson 
was  captured  by  Communist  forces 
and  was  held  as  a  POW  in  Vietnam 
longer  than  any  other  American  in 
military  history.  During  his  9  years  of 
imprisonment,  Colonel  Thompson  at- 
tempted to  escape  several  times  but 
was  recaptured  on  each  occasion.  He 
suffered  torture,  physical  and  emo- 
tional trauma,  and  5  years  of  solitary 
confinement  but  his  actions  were 
always  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  services  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  himself  and 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Since  his  release  and  recovery  from 
Vietnam,  Colonel  Thompson  has  fre- 
quently spoken  to  community  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  regard- 
ing his  POW  experiences.  However,  on 
February  26.  1981.  Colonel  Thompson 
suffered  a  massive  and  permanently 
disabling  stroke.  Although  his  condi- 
tion has  improved  somewhat  with  the 
assistance  of  speech  and  physical  ther- 
apy, his  prognosis  for  independence  in 
communication  is  guarded. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
and  salute  this  well-deserving,  patriot- 
ic man  for  his  bravery  and  honor  in 
service  to  his  country.* 


COL.  FLOYD  J.  THOMPSON,  VIET- 
NAM HERO'S  NINTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  9  years 
ago  today.  March  16,  1973,  Col.  Floyd 
James  Thompson  was  released  from  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  in  Vietnam.  On 
January  29.  1982,  Colonel  Thompson 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  his  heroism  in  Vietnam 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Colonel  Thompson  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  armed  services 


RABBI  ALVIN  M.  MARCUS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW  JERSrV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  on  this  coming 
Sunday.  March  21.  Congregation 
Ahawas  Achim  B'nai  Jacob  and  David 
of  West  Orange.  N.J.,  will  hold  its  16th 
annual  dinner.  What  Is  special  this 
year  is  that  the  congregation  will 
extend  life  tenure  to  its  distinguished 
rabbi,  Alvln  M.  Marcus,  who  has 
served  as  its  spiritual  leader  since 
1968.  This  is  an  especially  appropriate 
honor  on  Rabbi  Marcus'  bar  mitzvah 
anniversary  with  the  community,  and 
the  30th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
from  Yeshiva  University's  Rabbi  Isaac 
EHchanan  Theological  Seminary.  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  this  festive 
occasion  for  Rabbi  Marcus,  his  congre- 
gation, and  the  whole  community  of 
West  Orange. 

Congregation  Ahawas  Achim  B'nai 
Jacob  and  David  is  an  important  part 
of  West  Orange.  The  oldest  orthodox 
synagogue  in  E^ex  County  has  ab- 
sorbed many  of  the  historical  congre- 
gations of  Newark  and  West  Orange, 
and  it  now  consists  of  some  400  fami- 
lies. 

Rabbi  Marcus  has  brought  vigorous 
yet  sensitive  leadership  to  this  distin- 
guished    religious     community.     The 
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growth  of  average  adult  Sabbath  at- 
tendance from  30  people  when  Rabbi 
Marcus  arrived  to  over  300  today  may 
be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  his 
appeal,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
growth  of  religious  services  and  educa- 
tional and  family  activities  through 
these  years. 

The  remarkable  man  who  fostered 
such  progress  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  social  work  at  Yeshiva  University. 
He  has  found  time  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Metropolitan 
New  Jersey,  the  board  of  di.  ctors  of 
the  Daughters  of  Israel  .'leasant 
Valley  Way  Home,  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Essex  County  Ritua- 
larium  (mlkveh).  He  is  cochairman  of 
the  rabbinic  division  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  cochairman  of  the 
Joint  Chaplaincy  Commission  of  Essex 
County,  a  member  of  the  Rabbinic 
Cabinet  for  Israel  Bonds,  and  a  found- 
ing member  of  Vaad  HaKashruth  of 
E^ex  County.  Rabbi  Marcus  is  a  direc- 
tor and  chairman  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  the  Hebrew  Youth  Academy 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Council  of 
Orthodox  Rabbis  of  'Essex  County. 
Beyond  our  local  area,  he  serves  as 
president  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
New  Jersey  and  vice  president  of  the 
Rabbinic  Alumni  of  Yeshiva  Universi- 
ty. A  member  of  the  Rabbinical  Coun- 
cil of  America,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  chairman  of  its  education  com- 
mission from  1974  to  1976.  The  extent 
and  quality  of  Rabbi  Marcus'  selfless 
service  In  these  and  other  activities  Is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  kind  of 
person  he  is. 

Rabbi  Marcus  has  found  time  In  the 
face  of  all  these  demands  to  enjoy  a 
rich  family  life  with  his  lovely  wife 
Marylin.  his  sons  Jay.  Joshua,  and 
Saul.  Saul's  wife  Phyllis  and  their  two 
children.  I  think  that  the  rabbi's  warm 
personal  qualities  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  his  great  energy,  impressive 
credentials,  and  sincere  religious  feel- 
ing In  making  him  such  an  effective 
spiritual  leader  of  his  congregation 
and  a  force  for  good  In  the  community 
at  large. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Schulder,  Dr. 
Schrader.  Mr.  Levitt  and  the  whole 
congregation  for  allowing  me  the 
chance  to  participate  in  some  measure 
in  this  auspicious  occasion  in  Rabbi 
Marcus'  life.  His  tenure  only  recog- 
nizes the  permanent  place  he  has 
earned  In  our  community,  and  our  de- 
light in  the  continuity  of  his  good 
work  and  his  friendship.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT   "AL  " 
JEWELL 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  VOLUN- 
TARY REDUCED  WORKTIME 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  saddened  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues the  death  of  Albert  "Al" 
Jewell,  former  mayor  and  police  chief 
of  Oxnard,  Calif. 

Mr.  Jewell  died  Thursday,  February 
18,  1982.  at  Beverly  Glen  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles  after  recent  emphysema 
surgery. 

Mr.  Jewell  was  bom  in  July  of  1909, 
in  Frederick,  Okla.  He  then  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  employed 
In  law  enforcement  work  from  1937  to 
1941.  He  then  served  as  deputy  sheriff 
in  that  area  for  2  years  before  his  em- 
ployment as  a  special  agent  in  enforc- 
ing liquor  laws  hi  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 
He  held  that  position  until  being  hired 
as  a  patrolman  for  Oxnard  on  May  1, 
1948. 

Al  Jewell  steadily  rose  in  rank  until 
becoming  the  Oxnard  police  chief 
from  1953  until  1970. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he 
vowed  he  would  remain  active  In  civic 
affairs.  In  accordance  with  his  prom- 
ise. Mr.  Jewell  took  out  nomination 
papers  for  a  city  council  seat  just  2 
days  after  retiring  from  the  police 
force.  He  won  the  election  handily  in  a 
12-candldate  race  In  April  of  1970. 

During  his  4-year  term  on  the  coun- 
cil. Al  Jewell  served  11  months  as 
mayor,  having  been  elected  to  that 
office  by  his  colleagues.  He  became 
the  city's  first  elected  mayor  in  1974. 
He  retired  in  1976  after  44  years  of 
public  service  in  St.  Louis  and  Oxnard, 
with  28  of  them  in  Oxnard. 

Mr.  Jewell  was  known  to  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  as  a  fine  man  of 
great  integrity  and  dedication  to  serv- 
ice. One  of  his  officers.  Lt.  Joe  Haw- 
kins, described  him  as  being  "the  gre- 
test  boss  and  friend  a  man  could  ever 
have.  He  backed  his  officers  all  the 
way,  even  to  giving  up  his  badge.  If 
necessary,  if  he  knew  they  were  in  the 
right,  but  would  punish  them  If  they 
were  In  the  wrong." 

I  count  It  a  privilege  to  have  known 
and  been  a  friend  of  Al  Jewell.  In  clos- 
ing. I  would  like  to  extend  my  sympa- 
thy and  condolences  to  his  wife. 
Marie,  his  daughter,  Joyce,  and  to  his 
two  grandchildren.* 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  * 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
allow  Federal  employees  to  reduce 
their  work  hours  voluntarily  as  a  way 
to  avoid  mandatory  reductions  in  force 
(RIF's).  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
could  reduce  the  paralyzing  disruption 
which  RIF's.  furloughs  and  rumors  of 
RIF's  and  furloughs  cause  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  contraction  in  the  Federal 
sector.  Whether  or  not  President 
Reagan  wins  approval  of  his  proposals 
for  New  Federalism,  abolition  of  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  Educa- 
tion, and  reduced  social  functions,  it  is 
clear  that  taxpayers  do  not  believe  the 
Federal  work  force  has  to  be  as  big  as 
it  is.  Reductions  in  the  size  of  the 
work  force  are  inevitable. 

These  reductions  can  be  done  either 
In  a  humane  way  or  in  an  inhumane 
way.  Unfortunately,  so  far,  the  latter 
method  has  been  preferred.  Civil  serv- 
ants retiring,  quitting,  and  switching 
jobs  can  account  for  more  than  the 
annual  number  of  reduced  Federal 
slots  the  President  proposes.  I  strongly 
believe  that  no  involuntary  actions, 
like  RIF's  and  furloughs,  should  be 
used  until  attrition  proves  incapable  of 
meeting  the  reduction  goal. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  specialized 
skills  and  bureaucratic  barriers  be- 
tween agencies,  attrition  may  not  do 
the  whole  job.  Further,  when  func- 
tions are  changed,  more  rapid  changes 
than  attrition  allows  may  be  required. 
At  this  point,  the  Government  has  tra- 
ditionally moved  to  RIF's.  I  think 
there  should  be  an  intermediate  point. 
Management  should  ask  employees 
whether  they  are  willing  to  share  the 
pain,  by  voluntarily  reducing  their 
work  hours  and  pay. 

The  Federal  Employees  Voluntary 
Reduced  Worktime  Act  would  allow 
for  this  better  way  of  handling  a  re- 
duction. It  would  require  agencies  to 
poll  employees  who  are  in  the  work 
force  affected  by  the  RIF  or  furlough. 
If  enough  hours  are  offered  up  to 
meet  the  required  reduction,  no  RIF 
or  furlough  could  occur.  If  not,  a  RIF 
could  be  taken  only  to  the  extent  not 
made  up  by  the  voluntary  reduction. 

Last  year,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission  permitted 
employees  to  convert  from  full  time  to 
part  time  to  prevent  a  RIF.  Forty-four 
did  so.  Similarly,  400  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Solic- 
itor volunteered  to  take  10  days  leave 
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without  pay  to  save  50  jobs.  If  given 
the  opportunity,  more  Federal  em- 
ployees would  volunteer  their  time  in 
exchange  for  saving  their  jobs  and  the 
jobs  of  their  colleagues. 

We  all  know  that  RIF's  are  destroy- 
ing the  equal  employment  gains  which 
have  been  made  over  the  last  few 
years.  Minorities  are  getting  RIPed  at 
a  rate  50  percent  higher  than  nonmi- 
norlties.  Women  in  GS-12  positions 
and  above  are  being  RIFed  at  a  rate 
134  percent  of  that  of  men  in  similar 
positions.  If  we  believe  in  a  Federal 
Government  representative  of  the  di- 
versity of  our  citizens,  we  must  not 
adlow  RIFs  to  eliminate  the  female 
and  minority  representation  which 
has  been  achieved. 

Beyond  EEO.  reductions  in  the  work 
force  are  crippling  Government  pro- 
ductivity. We  are  placing  some  of  our 
very  best  people  out  on  the  streets  or 
in  positions  for  which  they  are  grossly 
overqualified  and  overpaid.  Further, 
some  agency  managers  have  used 
RIF's  and  reorganizations  as  a  way  of 
getting  back  at  career  civil  servants 
who  they  think  are  disloyal  to  the 
goals  of  this  administration.  This  bill 
would  prevent  misuse  of  these  person- 
nel tools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  pre- 
serve its  productivity  through  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.* 


CaSPONSOR  OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  278  TO 
CONTINUE  SENIOR  COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NrW  YORK 
III  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  join  Repre- 
sentatives Panetta  and  Conte  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 278. 

This  measure  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  in  support  of  a  level  of  funding 
that  would  maintain  or  increase  the 
number  of  employment  positions  for 
the  title  V  senior  community  service 
employment  program  (SCSEP)  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

This  action  is  necessary  because  the 
administration  wants  to  terminate 
funding  for  title  V  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
This  would  cause  nearly  54.200  low- 
income  older  persons  to  lose  their  jobs 
this  coming  October. 

The  administration  argues  that  title 
V  is  no  longer  needed  because  a  new 
title  II-B  special  targeted  program  in 
the  draft  1982  Training  Act  would  pro- 
vide similar  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  older  persons. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  The  special 
targeted  program  would  not  provide 
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paid  community  service  employment 
opportunities  for  low-income  older 
Americans.  In  fact,  it  prohibits  the 
payment  of  wages  and  training  allow- 
ances. This,  of  course,  would  discour- 
age older  Americans  from  participat- 
ing in  the  program  because  income  is 
their  most  basic  need. 

The  training  and  supportive  services 
authorized  in  the  special  targeted  pro- 
gram would  probably  be  of  little  value 
now.  primarily  because  private  sector 
jobs  are  scarce  or  virtually  nonexistent 
for  older  persons  with  obsolete  work 
skills  and  limited  education. 

Moreover,  the  special  targeted  pro- 
gram is  grossly  underfunded  to  Serve 
the  long  laundry  list  of  groups  to  be 
assisted.  The  draft  proposal  calls  for 
$200  million  to  help  older  persons, 
native  Americans,  migrants  and  other 
seasonal  farmworkers,  displaced  home- 
makers,  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  offenders,  and  others. 
This  Is  $564  million  below  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation  for  programs 
serving  these  groups.  Title  V  alone  is 
now  funded  at  about  $274.  or  $74  mil- 
lion above  the  total  amount  the  ad- 
ministration recommends  for  the 
entire  special  targeted  program. 

Over  the  years,  the  SCSEP  has 
proved  its  value  and  worth  to  older 
Americans,  the  communities  they 
serve,  and  our  Nation.  A  program  as 
successful  and  effective  as  title  V 
should  be  continued.  Instead  of  termi- 
nated. 

It  has  enabled  low-income  older  per- 
sons to  help  themselves  while  helping 
others  in  their  communities  at  the 
same  time.  Its  administrative  costs 
have  been  kept  at  rock  bottom  levels, 
permitting  more  disadvantaged  older 
persons  to  participate  In  the  program. 
And.  It  has  operated  free  of  fraud  and 
abuse. 

Title  V  is  needed  now  more  than 
ever.  Poverty  among  persons  55  or 
older  has  Increased  by  800.000.  from 
5.1  mlUion  in  1978  to  1980.  About 
630.000  persons  55  or  older  are  now 
unemployed— almost  100.000  above  the 
level  of  last  July.  This,  however,  un- 
derstates the  problem  because  there  is 
a  substantial  amount  of  hidden  unem- 
ployment among  the  elderly.  People, 
for  example,  who  drop  out  of  the  labor 
force  after  a  prolonged  and  futile 
search  for  a  job  are  not  counted  as  un- 
employed. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  are  al- 
ready serious  problems  for  older 
Americans.  They  would  be  intensified 
if  title  V  is  terminated. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reaffirm  my 
support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 278  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sponsor  this  important  measure  to  put 
the  administration  on  notice  that  Con- 
gress wants  the  title  V  SCSEP  contin- 
ued, at  a  bare  minimum,  at  the  cur- 
rent jobs  level  of  54.200  positions.* 


March  16,  1982 

REMEDY  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
STUDENT  BENEFIT  CUTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.R.  5792,  to  establish 
a  new  grant  to  remedy  student  aid 
modifications.  This  bill  will  redress  the 
harm  that  was  done  to  the  recipients, 
and  potential  recipients,  of  the  so- 
called  adult  student  social  security 
benefit  which  was  modified  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  last  year. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
monthly  cash  benefits  were  formerly 
paid  to  the  adult  children  of  insured 
workers  who  died,  became  disabled,  or 
retired  If  those  children  are  age  22  or 
under  and  are  college  students,  these 
benefits  were  counted  on  by  workers 
and  taken  Into  account  as  they 
planned  their  retirement  or  bought  in- 
surance. When  the  benefits  were  cut 
as  a  result  of  our  zeal  to  cut  the 
budget,  the  children  of  those  workers 
were  left  with  but  few  resources  to  fi- 
nance their  educations. 

In  December  of  1980.  about  800.000 
Individuals  were  receiving  adult  stu- 
dent benefits.  The  Reconciliation  Act's 
provisions  will  decrease  the  monthly 
benefits  of  those  attending  college  full 
time  before  May  1  by  25  percent  each 
year  for  the  next  4  years  and  will  also 
cut  out  aid  payments  during  the 
summer  months.  Students  enrolling  in 
college  after  April  30  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  In  the  social  security 
adult  student  benefit  program. 

My  bill  will  create,  a  new  subpro- 
gram within  the  Pell  grant  program. 
Any  student  whose  social  security  ben- 
efit was  reduced  or  eliminated  by 
reason  of  the  passage  of  the  Reconcili- 
ation Act  will  be  eligible  for  an  addi- 
tional Pell  grant  of  the  same  amount, 
providing  that  financial  aid  was  dem- 
onstrated—that is.  provided  that  the 
cost  of  Instruction  justified  such  a 
grant  and  that  the  Individual  student 
or  his  parents  did  not  have  sufficient 
resources  to  finance  the  education 
themselves. 

This  bill  will  require  an  explicit  ap- 
propriation for  this  new  program: 
funds  will  not  be  taken  from  existing 
Pell  grant  funds  to  pay  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  become  cosponsors  of  this 
measure,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  H.R.  5792  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


March  16,  1982 


H.R. 5792 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  grants  to  offset  reduc- 
tions In  other  forms  of  student  financial 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part 1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  411  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"GRANTS  TO  REMEDY  STUDENT  AID 
MOOiriCATIONS 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  during 
the  period  beginning  October  1.  1982,  and 
ending  September  30,  1986.  increase  the 
amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  paid  to  each  eligi- 
ble student  under  section  411  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

■'(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amount  by  which  the  Pell 
Grant  to  any  student  shall  be  Increased 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Administrator 
of  Social  Security,  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  by  which  payments  to  or  on  ac- 
count of  that  student  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  are  reduced  or  eliminated  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  amendments  made  by.  and 
the  other  provisions  contained  In.  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

"(2)  Notwlthstar.ding  paragraph  (1).  no 
Pell  Grant  shall  be  increased  to  an  amount 
which  exceeds  the  difference  between  the 
expected  family  contribution  for  a  student 
and  the  cost  of  attendance  at  an  institution 
at  which  that  student  is  in  attendance  (as 
required  by  division  (ii)  of  section 
411(aH2)(B)).  A  Pell  Grant  may  be  so  in- 
creased to  an  amount  which  exceeds  the 
maximum  dollar  amount  established  under 
section  411(a)(2)(A)(i)  and  the  maximum 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  attendance  estab- 
lished under  section  411(a)(2)(B)(i). 

"(c)  tunds  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
Pell  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
propriated separately  from  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  section  411.  If  the  funds  so  appropri- 
ated are  not  sufficient  to  increase  each  stu- 
dent's Pell  Grant  by  the  amount"  for  which 
that  student  is  eligible  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  the  amount  of  each  such  increase 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.* 


THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  which  we  are  considering 
today  should  never  have  been  neces- 
sary. It  should  never  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reaffirm  obligations  to  bank 
depositors  that  have  been  the  very 
core  of  the  American  banking  system 
for  the  past  half-century.  The  Govern- 
ment's guarantee  of  deposits  In  banks 
has  provided  the  bedrock  of  stability 
and  lending  in  the  country  ever  since 
the  New  Deal.  But  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's   economic    policies,    which 
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threaten  hundreds  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  across  the  Nation  with 
bankruptcy,  and  its  dismal  record  of 
broken  promises  in  general,  have 
brought  us  to  this  resolution.  Last 
spring,  the  administration  claimed 
that  its  policies  would  bring  a  new  era 
of  massive  economic  growth  to  the 
economy.  Now.  barely  a  year  later,  the 
Congress  has  to  state  publicly  that  the 
Government  will  honor  the  letter  of 
the  law.  when  a  financial  institution 
collapses  under  the  weight  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

It  is  the  administration's  projected 
deficits  which  force  us  to  pass  this  res- 
olution. Ronald  Reagan  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  balanced  budget,  a  man 
who  spent  the  last  25  year  decrying 
deficits  and  their  consequences.  But 
now  President  Reagan  has  presented 
the  Nation  with  his  bill  for  Pentagon 
waste  and  a  tax  code  which  benefits 
only  the  truly  wealthy— $500  billion  in 
deficits  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
$500  billion  figure  is  on  the  conserva- 
tive side,  according  to  all  reputable  es- 
timates. I  do  not  include,  of  course, 
the  administration's  figures,  which  no 
one  other  than  the  administration  re- 
gards as  realistic.  The  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  alone  will  generate  a  deficit  of 
nearly  $160  billion,  unless  Congess 
makes  massive  and  totally  unwarrant- 
ed slashes  in  vital  social  services. 
These  would  come  on  top  of  the  disas- 
trous cuts  imposed  last  year,  which 
have  seriously  impacted  the  health, 
education,  and  jobs  of  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans.  Even  if  the  cuts  are 
made  for  fiscal  year  1983.  which  the 
administration  requests,  it  projects  a 
record  deficit  of  nearly  $100  billion. 
This  would  be  more  than  a  50-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  record  defi- 
cit In  American  history— that  under 
Gerald  Ford,  in  1976,  when  the  deficit 
was  $66  billion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  took 
the  first  187  years  of  American  history 
to  accumulate  a  national  debt  of  about 
$340  billion.  Yet  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration will  exceed  that  figure  in  just 
2V4  years  of  its  economic  policies. 

These  record  deficits  will  absorb  as 
much  as  three-fourths  of  all  the  credit 
available  In  the  economy,  according  to 
the  most  recent  estimates.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem  facing  us  today— 
that  the  Reagan  deficits  will  produce  a 
credit  crunch  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions. It  is  the  anticipation  of  that 
crunch  that  sustains  high  interest 
rates,  even  when  the  rate  of  inflation 
has  fallen.  The  real  rate  of  interest— 
the  spread  between  the  prime  rate  and 
the  inflation  rate— is  greater  now  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Today  the  real  rate  is  over  8  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  postwar  average 
of  just  2  percent.  The  spread  on  utility 
bonds  is  7.53  percent,  the  highest  since 
World  War  II.  This  enormous  real  rate 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  anticipated 
credit  crunch. 

The  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
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business  community,  not  to  mention 
the  American  people.  By  a  margin  of  2 
to  1,  Americans  now  want  to  control 
Impending  deficits  by  reducing  the 
scheduled  tax  cuts.  They  also  want  to 
repeal  the  ludicrous  tax  breaks  award- 
ed to  wealthy  corporations  in  the  1981 
Reagan  tax  bill.  The  Washington  Post 
reports  today  that  General  Electric,  a 
prime  t>eneficiary  of  the  leasing  of  tax 
credits  in  the  Reagan  bill,  will  receive 
a  refund  of  $100  million  from  the  IRS, 
on  profits  of  $2.66  billion,  for  1981. 
That  is  Reaganomics  for  you— when  a 
corporation  with  profits  of  $2.66  bil- 
lion is  entitled  to  a  $100  million  subsi- 
dy from  the  taxpayers. 

The  growing  crisis  of  confidence 
that  these  policies  have  generated  can 
be  seen  In  the  latest  figures  on  busi- 
ness expansion.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  yesterday  that  businesses 
have  scaled  back  their  plans  for  this 
year,  in  anticipation  of  very  weak 
sales,  to  a  1-percent  fall  in  growth. 
Among  small  business  CEO's,  the 
number  who  anticipated  future  higher 
sales  has  dropped  21  percent  since 
September— from  52  percent  to  41  per- 
cent. Yet  it  was  the  administration 
which  claimed  that  its  tax  breaks, 
which  effectively  eliminated  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  would  provide  a 
great  thrust  of  business  expansion. 
Exactly  the  reverse  has  occurred,  as 
businesses  have  refused  to  expand  In 
the  face  of  recession,  current  and 
future  high  Interest  rates,  and  future 
massive  deficits. 

An  even  greater  crisis  of  confidence 
is  engulfing  the  savings  and  loans  in- 
dustry, which  has  been  caught  in  a 
terrible  squeeze  between  having  to  pay 
17  to  20  percent  for  money,  but  only 
getting  8  percent  on  the  mortgages 
they  have  in  their  portfolios.  The 
result  has  been  a  record  number  of 
forced  mergers,  in  order  to  prevent 
total  collapse.  An  estimated  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  Nation's  S.  &  L.'s 
are  threatened  by  bankruptcy.  In  my 
own  State  last  month,  the  Hartford 
Federal  Savings  Si  Loan  Association 
was  hit  by  panic  withdrawals,  and  lost 
$3  million  in  a  2-day  period:  $3  million 
in  2  days.  It  was  forced  to  merge  with 
another  S.  &  L.  in  Schenectady.  N.Y. 
It  is  the  administration's  reckless  and 
ill-conceived  policies  which  are  produc- 
ing this  kind  of  panic  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  our  savings  institutions. 

But  we  really  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. After  all.  look  at  the  record  of 
broken  promises.  The  administration 
claimed  that  its  tax  breaks  and  budget 
policies  would  create  an  economic 
boom,  and  Instead— and  quite  predict- 
ably—we have  the  second-worst  reces- 
sion since  World  War  II.  It  may  well 
become  the  worst  since  the  Depres- 
sion. We  have  an  administration  which 
promised  to  preserve  a  safety  net  for 
the  truly  poor,  but  which  Instead 
pushed  through  the  first  cuts  In  social 
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security  benefits  since  social  security 
was  created.  The  only  people  to  have 
benefited  from  Reaganomics  so  far  are 
the  truly  wealthy,  and  the  truly 
wealthy  corporations.  Yet  business 
leaders  have  so  little  faith  in  the  ad- 
ministration's ecomomic  mythology 
that  their  most  eminent  organization, 
the  Business  Roundtable,  voted  last 
week  to  ask  for  a  reversal  in 
Reaganomics.  The  Roundtable  leaders 
went  to  the  White  House  last  week  to 
plead  their  cause,  only  to  be  told  by 
the  President  that  he  was  committed 
to  his  policies.  Similarly,  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  major  financial  institu- 
tions' organizations  asked  2  weeks  ago 
for  an  increase  in  taxes,  and  a  cut  in 
defense  spending,  in  order  to  reduce 
projected  deficits.  They  asked  for 
these  changes  because  they  recognized 
that  economic  policies  which  impover- 
ish the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
not  healthy  for  busniess.  When  Ameri- 
cans cannot  afford  to  buy  automobiles, 
homes,  appliances,  and  other  goods, 
the  economy  goes  into  a  tailspin. 

Consider  just  a  few  statistics.  At  14.5 
percent,  the  average  priced  home  in 
the  country— $71.000— will  actually 
cost  the  buyer  nearly  $291,000  with  a 
30-year  mortgage.  More  than  85  per- 
cent of  all  American  households 
cannot  afford  the  mortgage  costs  of 
the  average-priced  home  today.  Simi- 
larly, high  Interest  rates  have  driven 
the  costs  of  the  average-priced  car  up 
to  15  percent  of  the  gross  median 
household  income.  This  is  a  50-percent 
increase  over  the  10  percent  level  that 
prevailed  in  1975.  Is  it  any  surprise 
that  industry  is  in  trouble  when  only 
15  percent  of  American  families  can 
afford  the  two  keys  to  the  American 
economy— autos  and  housing? 

Consider  a  few  more  statistics:  Busi- 
ness failures  have  risen  300  percent 
since  1978.  In  1978.  they  were  28  per 
10.000  businesses.  Today  they  are  83 
per  10.000.  Housing  starts  have 
dropped  43  percent  since  the  same 
time  last  year.  In  the  North  Central 
States,  where  the  depression  in  autos 
haiS  hit  hardest,  the  housing  starts 
Tiave  fallen  an  incredible  57.7  percent 
since  1  year  ago.  National  unemploy- 
ment is  near  9  percent,  although  this 
omits  the  millions  who  have  given  up 
looking  for  work,  or  who  are  no  longer 
eligible  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  media  are  reporting  on 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
begun  roaming  the  country,  in  search 
of  work.  The  absolute  number  of  un- 
employed is  higher  now  than  at  any 
time  since  1939.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  poverty  has  risen  as  a 
result  of  drastic  cuts  in  social  services 
and  benefits,  due  to  the  Reagan 
budget. 

These  statistics  reveal  the  failure  of 
Reaganomics.  The  failure  to  invest,  on 
the  part  of  business,  reveals  the  fail- 
ure of  confidence  in  the  business  com- 
munity. The  fact  that  we  are  reduced 
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to  having  to  vote  on  a  resolution  reaf- 
firming the  Government's  guarantee 
of  the  banking  system— an  action  that 
has  not  been  necessary  for  half  a  cen- 
tury—is something  truly  pathetic.  Yet 
the  President  keeps  repeating  that  he 
will  not  budge  on  either  his  proposed 
cuts  in  vital  social  services,  his  pro- 
posed increases  in  truly  unnecessary 
Pentagon  spending,  or  his  proposed 
reckless  deficits.  The  question  is.  then, 
just  where  does  that  leave  the  Ameri- 
can people?* 


FAMILY  PLANNING  AND 
PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSC  Of  REFRESEirTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
controversial  item  on  the  present 
agenda  of  public  health  issues  con- 
cerns new  regulations  governing  the 
family  planning  programs  under  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Specifically,  Secretary  Schweiker  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  has  recommended  that 
clinics  funded  by  title  X.  Federal 
funds  be  required  to  notify  the  par- 
ents of  minor  children  within  10  days 
of  the  provision  of  prescription  contra- 
ceptives. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
member,  has  already  held  1  day  of 
hearings  on  the  regulations.  Addition- 
al sessions  may  be  held  during  the 
coming  year.  The  regulations  raise  an 
important  philosophical  question  as  to 
the  rights  of  parents  and  children  in 
the  context  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  come 
between  parent  and  child  in  this  sensi- 
tive area.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
requirement  for  parental  notification 
after  the  fact  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  is 
only  the  first  step.  Some  have  argued, 
and  quite  correctly,  that  Congress 
ought  to  examine  the  legislative  lan- 
guage in  title  X.  on  the  matter  of  pa- 
rental involvement. 

In  light  of  recent  media  attention.  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
bring  an  op-ed  piece  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  "Yes.  Parents 
Should  Know."  was  written  by  Eunice 
Kennedy  Shriver.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.. 
Foundation.  It  is  an  excellent  presen- 
tation of  the  case  for  parental  involve- 
ment both  as  a  means  of  preventing 
possible  health-related  problems  asso- 
ciated with  certain  contraceptives  and 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
parent-child  family  network  that 
serves  as  the  means  of  communicating 
moral  values. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  full  text  of  the  article  reprinted  at 
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this  point  in  the  Record.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  it  carefully. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12.  19821 
Ybs.  PARcirrs  Should  Know 
(By  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver) 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker  Is  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy over  the  comparative  rights  of  parents 
and  children.  The  controversy  concerns 
changes  in  regulations  requiring  notifica- 
tion of  parents  whose  minor  children  17  and 
under  are  given  prescription  contraceptives 
by  federally  funded  agencies. 

As  a  mother  of  five  children  and  a  worker 
with  pregnant  teen-agers.  I  support  Secre- 
tary Schweiker  I  l>elleve  that  while  minor 
children  have  rights,  parents  have  rights 
too.  These  rights  Include  the  right  at  least 
to  know  when  their  children  are  embarking 
on  any  course  that  is  hazardous  to  their 
health  and  well-being:  the  right  to  know 
when  secrets  are  being  encouraged  that  can 
destroy  family  communication  and  family 
trust. 

What  are  the  facts  about  these  regula- 
tions? 

First,  the  regulations  require  parental  no- 
tification within  10  days  of  the  provision  of 
contraceptive  mater*als  to  the  minor  child. 

Second,  they  apply  only  to  prescription 
methods  of  contraception:  that  is.  pills,  dia- 
phragms and  lUOs.  They  do  not  apply  to 
non-prescrlptlon  methods  such  as  condoms 
or  spermicides.  They  do  not  apply  to  family 
planning  Information,  counseling  or  testing 
for  pregnancy. 

Third,  they  specifically  protect  the  child 
by  withholding  parental  notification  that 
could  result  In  physical  abuse,  ejection  from 
the  home  or  similar  harm. 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

The  first  is  to  alert  parents  to  the  possible 
hazards  to  the  health  of  their  children 
through  the  use  of  contraceptive  pills  or 
lUDs. 

These  hazards  range  from  a  significant  In- 
crease In  pelvic  Infections,  uterine  Inflam- 
mations and  ectopic  pregnancies  among  ado- 
lescents to  a  variety  of  long-term  hazards  to 
health  associated  with  the  pill,  including 
hypertension,  blood  clotting  problems,  pul- 
monary embolisms,  tumors  and  strokes,  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

No  parents  should  be  kept  in  the  dark 
about  their  children's  exposure  to  such  dan- 
gers. No  physician  should  be  asked  to  treat 
a  child  without  knowing  she  is  on  the  pill. 
No  child  should  be  encouraged  to  l>ear  such 
risks.  Including  always  the  risk  of  pregnan- 
cy, alone  and  in  secret. 

But  the  argument  concerning  hazards  to 
health  is  only  one  reason  why  these  regula- 
tions should  be  approved.  The  second  and 
more  compelling  reason  Is  that  notification 
can  expand  and  strengthen  the  support 
system  of  the  family.  It  rejects  the  notion 
that  there  is  a  natural  antagonism  between 
the  generations. 

A  leading  family  therapist.  Dr.  Salvadore 
Minuchln.  has  said.  "I  have  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  parents  are  concerned 
with  their  children's  well-t>eing.  Intervening 
within  the  family  network  is  a  support  for 
adolescents.  For  what  we  are  addressing  Is 
their  growth  and  development  into  maturi- 
ty." 

When  children  are  on  drugs  or  alcohol, 
when  they  are  driving  recklessly  or  perform 
acts  of  vandalism.  It  is  the  parents  who  are 
held  accountable.  Will  anyone  say  that  they 
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are  less  accountable  for  actions  that  can 
harm  the  emotional  and  physical  health  of 
a  13-,  14-  or  IS-year-old  girl,  perhaps  for  life, 
or  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  pregnancy, 
injury  or  disease? 

Some  say  that  counseling  the  adolescent 
Is  the  answer.  I  have  found  that  counseling 
the  child  without  the  parents  is  empty  and 
futile.  It  perpetuates  misunderstandings 
and  widens  the  gulf  between  generations. 
What  Is  more.  It  does  not  work. 

There  are.  however,  some  significant  ex- 
amples where  mobilizing  the  family  support 
system  has  made  a  difference.  Families  have 
intervened  to  reduce  significantly  the  use  of 
marijuana  among  high  school  students  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  about  the  health 
of  their  children.  This  same  mobilization  of 
the  faimlly  support  network  is  also  possible 
in  the  area  of  sexual  activity  among  chil- 
dren. Moral  discourse  should  t>e  fostered  t>e- 
tween  generations  which  affirms  that  good 
sexual  relationships  are  built  on  the  human 
values  of  love,  commitment  and  family— and 
yes,  even  marriage,  though  this  Idea  may 
seem  remote  and  old-fashioned. 

In  the  adolescent  pregnancy  programs  I 
have  worked  with  such  as  the  one  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Baltimore,  re- 
search has  shown  that  when  the  family  is 
Involved,  the  young  women  are  more  likely 
to  stay  and  finish  school,  have  a  t>etter 
chance  of  getting  a  job,  are  less  likely  to 
have  an  early  repeat  pregnancy,  are  more 
likely  to  take  better  care  of  their  babies  and 
have  more  respect  for  themselves.  If  this 
type  of  family  support  works  with  adoles- 
cents already  pregnant,  why  shouldn't  it 
work  for  the  non-pregnant  teen-ager? 

The  new  regulations  will  encourage  this 
kind  of  family  network  and  support  system 
for  families,  and  will  give  parents  the 
chance  to  decide  the  course  of  action  they 
will  take  when  they  are  aware  of  their  chll- 
drens'  sexual  lives.  They  can  choose  to  do 
nothing,  but  I  t>elleve  the  vast  majority  will 
deal  with  the  situation  responsibly  and  with 
love.  I  believe  also  that  most  children  will 
be  relieved  that  an  Intense  and  troubling 
part  of  their  lives  does  not  have  to  be  lived 
in  secret. 

At  the  very  least,  our  nation's  laws  and 
regulations  should  give  parents  the  chance 
to  communicate  with  and  support  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  what  the  new  regulations  seek 
to  accomplish.  Then  It  is  up  to  us  as  parents 
to  provide  the  kind  of  understanding,  moral 
guidance  and  protective  love  that  will  make 
us  a  community  of  caring,  not  a  society  of 
coldness,  secrecy  and  misunderstanding. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  children 
and  for  ourselves.* 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  critical 
deficiency  in  foreign  language  skills  in 
our  country.  This  past  week  was  desig- 
nated as  Foreign  Language  Week.  The 
fact  that  this  week  was  so  designated 
is  a  symbol  of  the  increased  awareness 
of  the  serious  lack  we  Americans  have 
in  the  areas  of  foreign  languages  and 
International  studies.  Publicity  sur- 
rounding   this    problem    has    moved 
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from  special  Interest  newsletters  to 
more  widely  read  publications  such  as 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and  the 
Washington  Post.  For  a  nation  that 
prides  itself  on  having  a  highly  edu- 
cated citizenry,  it  is  ironic  that  we 
have  difficulty  in  filling  overseas  intel- 
ligence, military,  and  agricultural  posi- 
tions because  of  lack  of  people  quali- 
fied in  languages.  This  lack  of  lan- 
guage ability  and  understanding  of 
other  cultures  does  not  go  unnoticed 
by  people  of  other  nations,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  impression  that  Ameri- 
cans are  parochial  and  arrogant.  For 
us  to  be  stereotypyed  this  way  is,  of 
course,  unfair,  but  there  certainly  is 
an  urgent  need  for  improvement  on 
our  part. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  United 
States  to  have  only  one  in  five  univer- 
sities require  a  foreign  language  for 
admission,  for  only  15  percent  of  our 
high  school  students  studying  foreign 
language;— and  for  only  1  percent  of 
high  school  students  studying  lan- 
guages which  are  spoken  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  population. 
Other  nations  rank  way  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  language  abil- 
ity. 

There  are.  however,  some  hopeful 
signs  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  ad- 
dress our  foreign  language  and  inter- 
national studies  program— the  exist- 
ence of  an  International  Study  Group 
in  Congress,  the  successful  effort  last 
year  in  turning  around  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  on  its 
proposal  to  cut  its  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  Division  by  55  per- 
cent, and  the  fiscal  year  1983  ICA 
budget  proposal  which  does  not  re- 
quest the  drastic  cuts  put  forward  last 
year.  And  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider 
H.R.  3231.  the  Foreign  Language  Im- 
provement Act. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
H.R.  3231  which  provides  incentives  to 
elementary,  secondary,  and~  postsec- 
ondary  schools  which  provide  foreign 
language  instruction.  On  the  elemen- 
tary level,  there  would  be  a  system  of 
competitive  grants  for  State  model 
programs  and  on  the  college  level 
there  would  be  incentives  for  foreign 
language  instruction  based  on  enroll- 
ment in  foreign  language  classes.  The 
expenditures  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  be  an  investment  in  our  nation- 
al security,  in  our  international  trade, 
and  in  the  quality  of  American  life.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3231  when  it  comes  to  the  House  floor. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  two  letters  regarding  H.R. 
3231  and  the  need  for  expanded  for- 
eign language  and  international  stud- 
ies. One  is  from  H.  A.  Linares  and 
Dayton  Cook,  past  president  and  presi- 
dent, respectively,  of  the  South 
Dakota  Foreign  Language  Association 
and  the  other  is  from  Jo  Faulman  of 
Dakota  State  College. 
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NoRTHEKN  State  College 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak..  March  11.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  Daschle. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Daschle:  It  has  now  t>een 
almost  two  and  one-half  years  since  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Studies  reported 
that  "Americans'  incompetence  in  foreign 
languages  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous, 
and  It  is  t>ecomlng  worse."  As  you  are  aware, 
not  enough  has  t>een  done  to  reverse  this 
trend,  even  though  It  should  be  clear  by 
now  that  increased  foreign  language  study 
Is  In  the  best  interest  of  Individual  Ameri- 
cans and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Attempts  to 
Improve  our  position  in  defense,  diplomacy, 
and  International  commerce  must  be  linked 
with  efforts  to  Improve  our  ability  to  com- 
municate with  our  friends  and  enemies  In 
their  own  tongues.  Therefore,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  National  Foreign  Language  Week, 
we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
continuing  efforts  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commission 
through  appropriate  legislative  action.  We 
particularly  applaud  your  support  of  HR 
3231,  the  National  Security  and  Economic 
Growth  through  Foreign  Language  Im- 
provement Bill. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  LiRAltIS, 

Past  President. 
South  Dakota  Foreign  Language 
Association. 
Daytom  G.  Cook, 

President, 
South  Dakota  Foreign  Language 
Association. 

Dakota  State  College. 
Madison,  S.  Dak.,  March  8,  198Z. 
Congressman  Tom  Daschle, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Daschle:  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  urge  you  to  support  House  Bill 
3231  that  will  make  Federal  funds  available 
to  elementary  secondary  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  foreign  lan- 
guage study. 

Dakota  SUte  College  and  the  Madison 
coRununlty  have  been  Involved  In  several 
endeavors  recently  that  have  caused  those 
at  the  college  and  In  the  community  to  real- 
ize the  growing  need  to  speak  a  language  In 
addition  to  English.  As  you  are  aware,  this 
community  has  hosted  a  large  group  of  Jap- 
anese students  for  two  summers.  Their  abili- 
ty to  communicate  In  English  and  to  func- 
tion In  the  community  has  t)een  most  en- 
lightening. According  to  these  young  Japa- 
nese, English  language  Instruction  in  their 
country  is  quite  widespread,  and  the  young- 
ster who  does  not  study  English  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

Another  event  which  has  occurred  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  has  Involved  the 
college  taking  a  very  careful  look  at  lU 
future  through  an  Intensive  long  range 
planning  effort  that  I  have  coordinated. 
This  planning  process  has  been  rather 
unique  In  that  we  Initially  took  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  society  in  which  the  college 
functions.  With  the  help  of  many  persons 
from  around  the  state  we  researched  areas 
such  as  the  future  of  energy,  the  economy, 
population/demography,  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  lifestyles.  Several  recommenda- 
tions and  direction  for  the  college  have  been 
Identified  through  this  process.  The  need  to 
internationalize  our  curriculum,  particular- 
ly offering  additional  language  Instruction, 
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is  an  area  targeted  by  these  committees. 
Even  though  South  Dakota  is  a  great  dis- 
tance from  an  area  where  language  other 
than  English  is  spoken,  we  can  no  longer 
function  in  isolation.  Our  futures  are  going 
to  be  increasingly  influenced  by  those  in 
other  countries.  With  this  growing  influ- 
ence we  have  a  responsibility  to  strongly  en- 
courage our  students  to  study  other  lan- 
guages so  that  they  will  be  able  to  communi- 
cate through  the  written  and  spoken  words 
with  peoples  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 

I  feel  that  this  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  important  in  a  state  such  as  South 
Dakota  whose  economy  is  so  dependent  on 
agriculture  and  tourism.  As  you  undoubted- 
ly know,  for  the  first  item  in  modem  history 
foreign  tourist*  to  this  country  outnum- 
bered citizens  from  the  United  States  travel 
ling  abroad.  South  Dakota  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  vie  for  these  visitors.  The  need 
for  employees  in  the  tourism  industry  who 
are  bi-llngual  is  becoming  Increasingly  criti- 
cal. 

College  and  university  graduates  entering 
the  field  of  tigrlculture  are  also  facing  the 
need  to  communicate  in  other  languages.  A 
recent  article  In  the  Sioux  Palls  Ar^us 
Leader  spoke  of  the  desirability  to  trade  di- 
rectly with  other  countries.  It  will  become 
imperative,  therefore,  to  Include  foreign 
language  instruction  In  the  curriculum  for 
those  intending  to  enter  agriculture. 

With  the  identification  of  these  specific 
needs  and  the  research  done  at  Dakota 
State  College  pointing  to  the  need  for  grad- 
uates to  be  prepared  to  function  in  the 
"world  community,"  it  Is  critical  that  the 
federal  government  recognizes  its  responsi- 
bility In  helping  to  Initiate  and  encourage 
foreign  language  study  at  all  levels.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
have  students  graduating  from  schools, 
either  secondary  or  college,  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  for  language  instruc- 
tion. 

I  trust  that  you  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
and  will  support  House  BUI  3331. 
Sincerely. 

Jo  PADUtAint, 

Comprehensir^e  Planner.  • 


VIEWERS'  GUIDE  TO  THE  TELE- 
VISED PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE 
U.S.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  of  my  constituents  in  the  east 
bay  area  are  reporting  an  Interest  In 
the  television  coverage  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  cable  stations. 

While  some  days  we  may  not  Justify 
malcing  the  Nielsen  ratings,  on  other 
days,  the  House  can  be  very  good  thea- 
ter—good debate,  and  fairly  fast-paced 
action  on  issues  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  and  the  world. 

On  all  days,  however,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  can  be  confusing. 
With  many  of  the  motions  and  tradi- 
tions traceable  to  the  parliaments  of 
600  years  ago.  it  is  understandable 
that  not  everything  that  appears  on 
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the  TV  screen  is  intelligible.  Even  the 
best  parliamentarian  can  get  confused 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  the  situa- 
tion can  become  needlessly  mysterious 
to  the  television  viewer. 

Several  years  ago,  the  House  Broad- 
casting Service  made  available  a  pam- 
phlet which  helped  explain  the  play- 
ers and  the  rules  to  the  television 
viewing  audience.  Unfortunately  that 
publication  is  now  out  of  print.  It  was 
very  good,  however:  so  to  provide  some 
help  to  the  television  viewers  who  are 
increasingly  watching  House  proceed- 
ings, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  portions  of  that 
earlier  publication,  entitled  "Viewers' 
Guide  to  the  Televised  Proceedings  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  " 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Viewers'  Guide  to  the  Televised  Proceed 
iNcs  OP  THE  U.S.  House  op  Representa- 
tives 

NOTES 

Text— Descriptions  and  references  to  posi- 
tion throughout  this  Guide  are  set  in  rela- 
tion to  the  TV  viewer.  "Left'  and  •right' 
thus  refer  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  screen 
when  looking  at  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

HOUSE  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 

Proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  is  extended  for 
home  viewers— currently  a  potential  audi- 
ence of  15  million  people— by  the  Cable  Sat- 
ellite Public  Affairs  Network  (C-SPAN). 
This  non-profit  news  and  public  affairs  net- 
work distributes  the  broadcast  to  approxi- 
mately 700  cable  television  outlets  in  all  50 
states.  C-SPAN  carries  the  House  coverage 
gavel-to-gavel:  in  other  words,  from  the  time 
a  day's  session  is  opened  until  it  ends. 

Each  day's  broadcast  begins  with  a  listing 
of  the  tentative  legislative  schedule  for  that 
day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week.  During 
the  session,  cameras  will  follow  those  speak- 
ing from  the  major  activity  areas.  In  some 
views,  background  activity  will  be  visible. 
During  a  vote  or  quorum  call,  vote  counts 
and  identifying  Information  about  the  issue 
will  be  shown  using  "live  "  data  fed  in  from 
the  Electronic  Voting  System.  At  the  end  of 
the  broadcast  the  screen  again  will  display 
the  tentative  schedule  for  the  week,  the 
time  of  adjournment  and  time  of  next  meet- 
ing. 

ROUSE  CHAmEX  AND  SEATING  OP  MEMBERS 

The  House  of  Representatives  meeU  In 
the  Capitol  In  a  room  called  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  commonly 
known  as  the  House  Chamber. 

The  presiding  officer  (usually  the  Speaker 
of  the  House)  sits  in  the  front  of  the  Cham- 
ber at  a  desk  elevated  on  a  rostrum.  Also  on 
this  rostrum  are  seats  for  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  a  number  of  clerks  and  pages. 

Each  person  on  the  rostrum  has  a  defined 
role  In  the  flow  of  activity  in  the  Chamber. 
For  the  Officers  of  the  House  these  duties 
are  prescribed  by  House  Rules.  For  the 
staffs  of  these  Officers— the  clerks  and 
pages— the  duties  represent  extensions  of 
their  supervising  Officer  and  have  come 
about  primarily  as  legislative  activity  in- 
creased through  the  years. 

Members  of  the  House  sit  on  the  benches 
placed  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  rostrum. 
A  central  aisle  divides  the  seats  used  by 
Democratic  Members  (on  the  left)  from  the 
seats  of  the  Republican  Members  (on  the 
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right).  This  division  gives  rise  to  a  common 
Congressional  phrase  "My  respected  col- 
league across  the  aisle  "  which  is  a  polite 
way  of  saying  "from  the  opposing  party." 
Seats  are  not  assigned:  Members  sit  wherev- 
er they  choose,  sometimes  even  among 
Members  of  the  opposite  party.  Many  Mem 
bers  have  favorite  seats. 

In  the  center  of  each  party's  seats  stand 
the  leadership  and  committee  tables. 
During  debates  in  which  the  respective 
party  leaders  have  an  active  interest  they 
are  seated  at  these  tables.  Also,  the  commit- 
tee chairman  (and  ranking  minority 
Member  on  the  Republican  side),  committee 
members,  and  staff  specialists  sit  here  when 
a  bill  from  their  committee  is  being  consid 
ered. 

Above  the  Chamber  is  the  gallery.  The 
section  of  the  gallery  behind  the  Speaker"s 
rostrum  is  reserved  for  the  press— reporters 
and  Journalists  representing  newspapers  di- 
rectly above  the  Speaker"s  chair,  periodical 
press  to  the  left,  and  radio  and  television 
network  personnel  to  ..le  right.  Most  of  the 
gallery  seating  is  for  the  public  and  staff. 

THE  SPEAKER  AND  OPPICERS  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  elected 
presiding  officer.  The  Speaker  may  call 
Members  of  his  own  party  to  the  Chair  at 
various  points  during  the  dally  sessions. 
Also,  he  may  designate  a  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (for  the  time  being)  by  letter  for  up  to 
three  days  (or  up  to  ten  days  In  case  of  his 
illness).  For  longer  periods  and  In  order  to 
execute  the  Speaker's  signatory  power,  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  must  be  elected  by  res- 
olution. 

The  Speaker"s  position  is  powerful,  by 
Rule  and  by  tradition.  As  a  head  of  the  Ma- 
jority party,  he  helps  to  decide  when  the 
House  should  coiuider  each  bill.  During 
dettate.  he  recognizes  Members  who  wish  to 
speak,  decides  points  of  order  (see  Parlia- 
mentarian) and  maintains  order  in  the 
House  (see  Sergeant  at  Arms).  Since  the 
Speaker  is  also  a  Member  of  the  House,  he 
may  vote  on  all  questions  but  does  so  rarely 
except  to  break  a  tie  or  to  add  the  prestige 
of  his  vote  to  the  question. 

The  Speaker  must  leave  the  Chair  and 
designate  another  Member  to  preside  when 
the  House  resolves  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union.  The  House  conducts  much  of  its 
business  in  this  hybrid  form.  The  '"Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole"  is  a  parliamentary  device 
with  its  own  rules,  more  restrictive  than 
those  which  govern  the  House,  which 
enable  it  to  expedite  consideration  of  major 
bills. 

The  Parliamentarian  Is  seen  to  the  left  of 
the  Speaker.  His  function  is  to  advise  the 
presiding  officer  and  Members  of  Congress 
on  parliamentary  questions.  In  addition,  he 
prepares  compilations  of  the  precedents  of 
the  House,  and,  under  the  Speaker's  direc- 
tion refers  introduced  legislation  and  other 
communications  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. It  is  the  Speaker  who  will  announce 
decisiorvs  on  points  of  order,  but  usually  his 
announcement  will  reflect  the  Parliamen- 
tarian's advice,  and  very  rarely  is  a  Parlia- 
mentarian's counsel  rejected. 

Another  person  vital  to  the  conduct  of 
business  Is  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  who  must 
enforce  House  Rules  and  maintain  decorum 
in  the  Chamber.  In  his  keeping  is  the  Mace, 
prime  symbol  of  parliamentary  power  and 
authority. 

Beside  him  sits  the  Speaker's  Page,  actual- 
ly on  the  staff  of  the  Doorkeeper,  but  as- 
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signed  especially  to  serve  the  Speaker's  com- 
munication needs  during  each  day's  session. 

If  you  watch  the  beginning  of  a  days  ses- 
sion, you  will  see  the  Chaplain  of  the  House 
(or  a  visiting  clergyman)  offer  a  prayer  from 
the  Clerks  lectern.  The  action  is  mandated 
by  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  must  take 
place  before  any  business  is  conducted.  The 
prayer  is  not  official  business,  thus  even  a 
request  for  a  quorum  call  cannot  displace 
the  opening  prayer. 

To  the  right  of  the  Speaker  is  seen  the 
formal  seat  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  As 
the  chief  administrative  and  fiscal  officer, 
he  has  a  multitude  of  responsibilities  relat- 
ing to  operation  of  the  House.  His  roles  In 
the  Chamber  comprise  taking  all  votes  and 
certifying  passage  of  bills,  processing  all  leg- 
islation introduced,  and  overseeing  record- 
keeping for  all  House  activities  including 
dally  debates  and  floor  proceedings.  It  Is 
also  the  Clerk  who  presides  over  each  new 
Congress  until  a  Speaker  Is  elected.  He  is  as- 
sisted Ip  the  Chamber  by  several  clerks  with 
specific  duties.  These  clerks  operate  within 
the  framework  of  the  Clerk's  defined  role, 
thus  they  can  be  considered  extensions  of  a 
single  Officer.  For  example,  it  is  a  duty  of 
the  Clerk  to  read  each  Item  of  business  to 
the  House  when  It  Is  brought  up  for  consid- 
eration. 

Actually,  this  function  Is  performed  by 
Reading  Clerks  who  sit  on  a  lower  level  of 
the  rostrum  and  read  from  the  Clerk's  lec- 
tern In  the  center  of  that  level.  As  a  further 
note,  the  formal  seat  of  the  Clerk,  Is  during 
a  session,  usually  occupied  by  the  Timekeep- 
er who  Is  really  on  the  staff  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian. 

The  Timekeeper's  Job  encompasses  the 
critical  function  of  watching,  computing, 
and  reporting  on  time  use  during  House  ac- 
tivities (I.e..  making  sure  "the  gentleman 
from  Indiana"  who  was  granted  one  minute 
to  express  an  idea,  does  not  use  70  seconds 
or  Is  not  deprived  of  some  of  his  time). 
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To  the  right  of  the  Clerks  seat  you  will 
see  two  Documentation  Pages  (like  all 
pages,  they  are  part  of  the  Doorkeepers 
staff).  These  pages  provide  to  those  on  the 
floor  copies  of  all  items  or  supplementary 
materials  needed  for  work  throughout  the 
day's  session.  They  also  transport  input 
from  the  floor  to  the  Reading  Clerks,  and 
operate  the  legislative  lights  and  bells  signal 
system  which  alerts  Members  away  from 
the  Chamt)er  concerning  actions  such  as 
votes,  quorum  calls,  or  adjournment. 

Also  among  the  people  you  will  see  are  the 
Doorkeeper  and  members  of  his  staff  who 
deliver  official  messages  to  the  House  (e.g., 
messages  from  the  President  and  Senate) 
and  escort  official  visitors.  The  Doorkeeper 
Is  the  Officer  of  the  House  who  supervises 
the  Cloakroom  adjacent  to  the  Chamber, 
makes  arrangements  for  Joint  Sessions  and 
Joint  Meetings  of  Congress,  and  issues  all 
House  gallery  passes. 

The  middle  level  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum 
is  occupied  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In  the 
person  of  his  agents— the  Journal  Clerk, 
Tally  Clerk,  and  Reading  Clerk(s).  Also,  this 
level  houses  the  Clerk's  lectern  from  which 
business  Is  read  to  the  House  and  other  ac- 
tions are  announced. 

To  the  left  of  the  Clerk's  lectern  Is  seen 
the  Tally  Clerk.  He  supervises  votes  and 
quorum  calls,  relying  now  most  of  the  time 
on  the  Electronic  Voting  System  which  he 
controls  through  a  computer  terminal  set 
Into  his  area  of  the  worktable.  Committees 
file  with  the  Tally  Clerk  the  Conference 
and  House  reports  they  produce:  by  him  are 
compiled  the  dally  House  Calendar,  and 
Members'  Individual  voting  records. 

To  the  extreme  left,  you  see  the  Journal 
Clerk,  responsible  for  maintaining  the  offi- 
cial record  of  proceedings  as  required  of 
each  House  by  the  Constitution. 

Reading  Clerks  use  the  seats  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  lectern.  Among  their  duties  are 
reading  each  item  of  business  brought  up 
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for  consideration  by  the  House,  preparing 
the  "true  copy"  of  bills  to  \x  considered 
(word  for  word  these  versions  of  bills  will  be 
accepted  or  rejected  and  an  error— which 
can  be  devastating— must  be  corrected  by 
separate  action  of  the  House).  These  mem- 
bers of  the  Clerk's  sUff  serve  as  messengers 
to  the  other  House  of  Congress,  carrying  de- 
cisions and  messages  in  strict  accordance 
with  House  Rules  and  traditions  governing 
interaction  of  the  two  bodies. 

The  lowest  level  of  the  rostrum  Is  occu- 
pied by  a  changing  cast  of  House  personnel 
whose  duties  center  on  the  keeping  of  the 
various  records  of  House  action. 

To  the  right  are  Reporters  of  Debates:  ste- 
nographers whose  verbatim  notes  are  used 
to  prepare  the  account  of  debates  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Each  Report- 
er works  approximately  15  minutes  at  a 
time,  then  Is  replaced  so  that  his  notes  can 
be  reviewed  and  transcribed. 

In  the  center,  the  Clerks  to  the  Official 
Reporters  work  busily  on  a  huge  book  on 
the  leaves  of  which  they  assemble,  by 
number,  all  pieces  of  documenUtlon  (e.g.. 
transcripts,  speech  texts,  pairs  lists)  that 
represent  the  day's  proceedings.  These  col- 
lected Items  also  l)ecome  part  of  the  text  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

At  the  left  of  center  are  seaU  which  may 
be  used  by  staff  of  several  bodies  that  need 
to  have  representation  on  the  floor  at  cer- 
tain times,  e.g.,  representatives  of  the  En- 
rolling Digest  Office  charged  with  tracking 
major  actions  for  the  House  Digest.  The  last 
seat  seen  to  the  left  Is  used  by  the  Bill 
Clerk,  In  whose  charge  is  the  Hopper— the 
box-like  device  into  which  bills  are  placed 
upon  Introduction  (one  could  well  think  of 
this  as  the  National  Suggestion  Box).  The 
Bill  Clerk  receives  not  only  bills  and  resolu- 
tions being  Introduced  but  also  other  items 
like  lists  of  co-sponsors  and  texts  of  amend- 
ments to  be  published  In  the  Concrkssional 
Record.* 
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March  17,  1982 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982 J 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thdrmokd). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer:  ' 

Let  us  pray: 

Gracious  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
as  the  Senate  moves  more  deeply  Into 
its  demanding  legislative  agenda, 
strengthen  its  unity.  We  are  one  as 
humans,  one  as  Americans,  one  in 
leadership  and  purpose.  Our  goals  are 
one.  We  differ  in  the  means  by  which 
those  goals  axe  to  be  achieved.  Let  not 
the  differences  dominate  and  destroy 
the  oneness.  Help  us  to  see  that  diver- 
sity is  of  the  essence  of  unity,  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  fabric  of  de- 
mocracy Is  woven. 

Grant  O  God,  the  will  to  unity.  In 
the  awareness  that  "without  a  vision 
the  people  perish,"  give  us  a  fresh 
vision  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Help  us  to  see  afresh  the  power  in 
unity  with  diversity;  unity  among  our- 
selves In  respect,  honor,  and  love  for 
one  another.  Help  us  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  each  individual  In  this 
large  Senate  family.  Help  us  to  appre- 
ciate our  need  of  each  other  that  we 
may  be  an  effective,  productive  team. 
Help  there  to  be  unity  between  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  Give  us  all 
the  grace  to  find  the  "better  way"  for 
all  the  people.  Deliver  as  from  un- 
righteousness in  our  private  and  public 
lives.  Free  us  from  selfishness  and 
greed  and  pride.  We  ask  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  In  whom  all  virtue  came 
together.  Amen. 


allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  more  than  15 
minutes  In  length  In  which  Senators 
may  spealc  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each  as  ordered  on  last  evening. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
391,  at  which  time  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment will  be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  order  in 
my  favor  among  those  listed  in  the 
provisions  of  special  orders.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  me  pn  special  order  this 
morning  be  assigned  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  which  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  time  allocated  to  him  on  special 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  immediate  need  for  any  further 
time  und.f  the  standing  order.  I  am 
prepared  now  to  yield  it  to  the  minori- 
ty leader  If  he  wishes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
will  accept  the  time  and  I  yield  the 
time,  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  Just  yielded  to  me,  if  he  has 
no  need  to  have  it  back  at  some  point, 
to  Mr.  Baucxis. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered  a  series 
of  Senators  will  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  or  the  yielding  back  of  the  time 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  yield  the  time  under  my 
order.  10  minutes  of  it  to  Mr.  Batjcus 
and  5  minutes  of  it  to  Mr.  Proxmirje. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
I).  The  Senator  from  Montana 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is 
the  time  allotted  under  special  orders 
for  Senator  Mathias  and  myself. 

May  I,  inquire  of  the  Chair  If  that  Is 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  special  order  Is  for  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson). 

The  leadership  time  of  some  15  min- 
utes Is  available  to  Senator  Baucus  at 
this  moment  for  use  as  he  may  choose. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  time  allotted  to  me  at  this  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  with  the 
understanding  that  subsequent  to  the 
time  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 


Mathias)  may  then  proceed  to  their 
special  orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SIMPSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  thank  my  good  colleague  and  my 
neighbor  from  Montana,  Senator 
Baucus.  I  enjoy  very  much  working 
with  him  In  the  Senate. 
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S.  2222-IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
present  immigration  law  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  no  longer  serve  the 
national  Interest.  They  no  longer  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  Indeed,  Immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  Is  out  of  con- 
trol. This  fact  Is  very  clearly  perceived 
not  only  by  the  American  people  but 
by  people  all  over  the  world. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  uncontrolled 
Immigration  is  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that— while 
having  just  a  bit  of  a  Western  propen- 
sity to  exaggerate— in  this  instance  I 
do  not.  I  deeply  feel  that  there  is 
much  to  be  lost  through  uncontrolled 
immigration,  much  potential  harm  to 
our  country— to  American  values,  tra- 
ditions, institutions,  and  to  our  way  of 
life.  In  contrast  controlled  immigra- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  remarkable  heritage.  We 
have  no  desire  to  terminate  that. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  present  a  few 
statistics.  When  I  served  on  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  suid  when  I  took  on  the  task 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  I 
hoped  that  we  would  never  reach  that 
point  where  we  talked  so  much  about 
"numbers,"  since  behind  every  number 
Is  a  very  real  human  being.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  must. 

In  the  last  5  years  total  legal  perma- 
nent admissions  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  a  little  over  450,000  in 
1976  to  800,000  in  1980-if  the  135,000 
Cubans  and  Haitians  entering  that 
year  are  counted  that  is  the  figure.  As 
recently  as  1965  the  total  was  under 
300,000.  During  the  same  5-year 
period,  the  category  of  "immediate  rel- 
atives" of  U.S.  citizens  has  grown  40 
percent— from  114,000  to  152,000. 
Please    keep    in    mind    that    under 
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present  law  there  are  no  numerical 
limits  on  this  type  of  family  reunifica- 
tion. 

In  this  same  period,  refugee  admis- 
sions have  ranged  from  5,000  In  1977 
to  over  200,000  In  1980,  four  times  the 
50,000  level  specified  as  the  normal 
flow  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  A  sa- 
lient fact:  The  United  States  today  is 
taking  in  more  legal  Immigrants  and 
refugees  for  permanent  resettlement 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined— 
perhaps  twice  as  many. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Illegal  Immigrants  now  cross  our 
borders  each  year.  Some  estimate  the 
net  annual  Inflow  at  500.000.  The 
present  inflow  is  probably  substantial- 
ly higher  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  At 
least  some  indication  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  dramatically  increased 
number  of  apprehensions.  In  1967,  the 
number  was  162,000.  In  10  years  it  had 
Increased  to  over  1  million.  Those  are 
people  apprehended. 

Just  4  years  ago  applications  for 
asylum,  that  is  those  who  are  refugees 
who  apply  for  asylum  here  Instead  of 
In  their  country,  was  6.000.  That  was 
several  years  ago.  And  today  that 
backlog  is  over  106,000.  That  system  is 
in  total  disarray  and  has  been  severely 
gimmlcked. 

The  number  of  illegal  aliens  already 
in  the  country  is  unknown.  The  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  used  the  figure  of  3.5  to  6 
million  as  the  number  for  1978.  Obvi- 
ously there  are  more  now. 

Immigration— legal  plus  illegal— now 
appears  to  be  accounting  for  30  to  50 
percent  of  our  annual  population 
growth  of  about  2  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  thinking 
"Why  should  any  of  that  concern  us?" 
Let  me  try  to  explain  why  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  concerned. 

At  the  present  time,  net  immigra- 
tion—that is  legal  plus  Illegal— prob- 
ably exceeds  750,000  per  year.  A  net 
annual  Immigration  of  750,000  would 
lead  to  a  U.S.  population  in  100  years 
of  300,000,000,  even  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  fertility  rate  of  the  existing 
population  remains  at  its  present  low 
level— which  is  unlikely— and  the  fer- 
tility rate  of  the  new  immigrants  im- 
mediately declines  to  that  of  the 
present  population  as  a  whole— which 
is  even  more  unlikely.  One-third  of 
this  300,000.000  would  consist  of  immi- 
grants arriving  after  1980  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

Indeed,  these  figures  actually  under- 
estimate the  impact  of  immigration, 
which  is  concentrated  in  only  a  few  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

For  example,  under  the  same  as- 
sumptions, and  assuming  continuance 
of  existing  settlement  patterns,  the 
population  of  California  would  double 
by  2080. 

The  problems  which  may  be  caused 
by   excessive   population   growth   are 


well  known  and   I  shall  not  discuss 
them  here. 

Not  only  do  we  observe  this  high 
total  number  of  legal  and  illegal  inrnii- 
grants,  but  only  a  small  fraction  of 
them  are  individually  admitted  for 
qualities  which  are  likely  to  benefit 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  this  Is  lim- 
ited only  to  an  analysis  of  Job  market 
impact.  Less  than  5  percent  even  of 
new  legal  immigrants  are  certified  by 
the  Labor  Department  as  not  causing 
unemployment  or  adversely  affecting 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
U.S.  workers. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  labor  certification 
process  is  probably  of  limited  effec- 
tiveness. I  believe  there  are  serious  ad- 
verse job  Impacts,  especially  on  low- 
skilled  Americans. 

Although  population  and  job  market 
Impacts  are  of  great  significance.  I 
think  most  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  national  interest  of  the  American 
people  also  includes  certain  even  more 
important  and  fundamental  aspects- 
such  as  preservation  of  freedom,  per- 
sonal safety,  and  political  stability,  as 
well  as  the  public— and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "public"— cultural  qualities 
and  the  political  institutions  which  are 
their  foundation. 

Let  me  here  say  that  I  wish  to  reem- 
phasize  my  deep  personal  belief  that 
no  individual  applying  to  this  country 
lawfully  in  search  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity, and  desiring  to  Integrate 
fully  Into  American  society,  should  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  race, 
color,  or  religion— which  we  have  cer- 
tainly sometimes  done  in  our  past.  I 
say  this  to  you  because  I  realize  that 
what  I  am  about  to  say  is  directed  to  a 
most  sensitive  and  complex  Issue  and 
there  Is  every  risk  of  misunderstand- 
ing. 

If  immigration  is  continued  at  a  high 
level,  but  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  new  persons  and  their  descend- 
ants do  not  integrate  fully  into  the  so- 
ciety, they  may  well  create  in  America 
some  of  the  same  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems  which  exist  In  the 
countries  from  which  they  have 
chosen  to  depart.  Furthermore,  if  lan- 
guage and  cultural  separatism  rise 
above  a  certain  level,  the  unity  and  po- 
litical sUbility  of  the  Nation  wlU-in 
time— be  seriously  eroded.  Pluralism 
within  a  united  American  nation  has 
been  our  greatest  strength.  That  unity 
comes  from  a  common  language  and  a 
core  public  culture  of  certain  shared 
values,  beliefs,  and  customs,  which 
make  us  distinctly  "Americans." 

Mr.  President.  I  and  my  fine  col- 
league. Ron  Mazzoli.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee. Intend  to  do  our  utmost  to  achieve 
the  type  of  reform  of  U.S.  immigration 
law  and  enforcement  procedures 
which  the  American  people  desire  and 
deserve— and  upon  which  America's 
future  depends.  It  is  not  our  intention 


to  seek  to  isolate  the  United  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Immigra- 
tion can  continue  to  benefit  the 
United  States  if  the  law  is  reasonably 
amended  to  be  appropriate  for  present 
conditions— and  If  the  law  can  be  en- 
forced. 

Today  Congressman  Mazzoli  and  I 
are  Introducing  In  our  respective 
Houses  a  bill  Intended  to  bring  Immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  back 
under  the  control  of  the  American 
people.  The  bill  contains  what  we  feel 
are  the  minimum  features  required  to 
meet  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in 
present  law  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures. 

Let  me  review  with  you  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  more  detailed  summary 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
after  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Most  importantly, 
the  bill  will  contain  provisions  intend- 
ed to  reduce  the  problem  of  illegal  im- 
migration. 

Intense  illegal  Immigration  pressure 
on  the  United  States  will  decline  only 
if  (a)  the  availability  of  U.S.  employ- 
ment is  eliminated,  (b)  the  disparity  In 
wages  and  working  conditions  Is  re- 
duced—either through  Improvement 
In  the  Third  World  or  deterioration  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  will  say,  too,  we  should  do  all  In 
our  power  to  assist  development  In  the 
Third  World.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  achievement  of  substantially 
higher  living  standards  is  a  long-term 
prospect  at  the  very  best.  Since  dete- 
rioration In  the  United  States  Is  cer- 
tainly not  an  attractive  resolution, 
only  one  approach  remains:  prohibit- 
ing the  knowing  employment  of  illegal 
aliens. 

In  order  to  protect  both  employers 
and  members  of  minority  groups  legal- 
ly in  this  country,  particularly  Hispan- 
ic Americans,  we  will  require  a  secure 
system  to  enable  employers  to  verify 
that  Job  applicants  are  authorized  to 
work  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  new  ver- 
ification system  would  pose  a  threat  to 
privacy  and  civil  liberties. 

I  have  given  much  sincere  thought 
as  to  how,  say,  changing  the  form  of 
the  social  security  card,  which  Is  one 
of  the  available  alternatives,  could 
pose  risks  to  our  liberty. 

I  have  asked  that  question  of 
many— from  the  ACLU  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
but  no  one  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Others— never  known  for  their 
neglect  of  civil  and  human  liberties- 
agree  with  me.  Including  Father  Ted 
Hesburgh,  former  chairman  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  and  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights:  my  great 
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colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Sena- 
tor Ted  Keknbdy,  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
which  I  chair;  and  let  me  at  this  point 
thank  the  meml>ers  of  that  subcom- 
mittee—Senator KntwiDY.  and  the  mi- 
nority staff  director.  Jerry  Tinker, 
have  been  most  helpful,  most  support- 
ive; Ted  Kennedy  chaired  this  subcom- 
mittee for  15  years  in  this  body  and 
brought  a  depth  of  understanding  and 
experience  to  our  work  that  is  critical- 
ly important,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
serious  interest;  and  Senator  Chuck 
Grasslet.  who  has  spent  many  hours, 
who  has  sat  through  many  hearings, 
and  who  has  learned  much,  and  who 
has  earned  my  great  admiration;  and 
Stkom  Thurmond,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  so  very  help- 
ful, available  for  counsel  and  advice 
and  guidance,  a  fine  chairman  and  a 
gentleman;  and  Dennis  DeConcini  of 
Arizona,  participating  thoroughly. 
Joining  in  the  process,  attentively  as- 
sisting—his efforts  au-e  appreciated;  so 
Indeed  then,  we  see  the  editorial  writ- 
ers of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror,  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Chicago 
Herald-Tribune,  and  other  major 
newspapers  around  the  country  em- 
bracing the  critical  aspects  of  a  univer- 
sal employment  authorization  verifica- 
tion system. 

The  bill  also  provides,  of  course, 
sanctions  or  penalties  against  employ- 
ers who  knowingly  employ  illegal 
aliens,  and  also  penalties  against  per- 
sons who  knowingly  recruit  or  refer 
for  employment  such  illegal  aliens. 

The  bUl  provides  if  employers  and 
those  who  recruit  or  refer  for  employ- 
ment can  show  that  they  have  in  good 
faith  followed  the  procedures  outlined 
In  the  bill  with  respect  to  a  particular 
Job  applicant,  they  will  not  be  subject 
to  any  penalties.  Tough  criminal  pen- 
alties are  provided  for  the  production, 
sale,  or  use  of  fraudulent  documents. 
We  will  bring  that  virulent  cottage  in- 
dustry under  control. 

The  bill  requires  the  executive 
branch  within  3  years  to  design  and 
implement  a  new  and  secure  system  to 
verify  work  authorization.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  that  system  will  not  be 
available  for  any  purpose  other  than 
verification  of  eligibility  to  work.  If. 
for  example,  the  system  were  to  utilize 
a  card,  it  would  not  be  one  required  to 
be  carried  on  the  person,  it  would  not 
be  required  to  be  kept  in  one's  home, 
it  would  not  be  an  Internal  passport  or 
national  worker  ID  card.  It  would  have 
to  be  presented  only  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  verifying  eligibility  to  work  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  core  bill  also  contains  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  our  exclusion 
and  asylum  adjudication  procedures. 
It  provides  a  summary  exclusion  pro- 
ceeding without  an  appeal  for  those 
who  enter  the  country  without  docu- 
ments   and    who    are    not    claiming 


asylum.  For  asylum  cases,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  hearing  before  a  specially 
trained  administrative  law  judge  and 
one  administrative  appeal  to  an  inde- 
pendent immigration  board  outside  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

The  bill  streamlines  the  adjudication 
procedure  for  both  deportation  and 
exclusion. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  it  is  a 
criminal  offense  knowingly  to  trans- 
port an  alien  to  the  United  States 
other  than  in  accordance  with  prior 
authority. 

We  fully  realize  and  recognize  the 
possibility  that  a  substantial  adverse 
economic  impact  might  occur  on  cer- 
tain employers  who  have  quite  lawful- 
ly become  dependent  upon  illegal  for- 
eign workers.  We  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  problem  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
gram would  not  apply  to  illegal  aliens 
hired  before  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Second,  the  legalization  program, 
which  I  discussed  and  will  discuss  later 
when  my  complete  remarks  are  en- 
tered into  the  Record,  will  legalize 
many  current  illegal  workers. 

Third,  the  existing  labor  certifica- 
tion, which  must  be  obtained  for  cer- 
tain job-related  Immigrant  visa  catego- 
ries, will  be  modified  to  allow  a  more 
efficient  and  accurate  determination 
of  when  a  foreign  worker  is  needed. 

Finally,  the  bill  streamlines  the  H-2 
program  in  order  that  employers  who 
demonstrate  a  genuine  need  for  a  for- 
eign worker  for  temporary  services  or 
labor  will  receive  an  approval  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

In  addition  to  reducing  illegal  immi- 
gration, the  bill  is  Intended  to  bring 
legal  immigration  under  control,  as 
well. 

Although  Immediate  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  would  continue  to  be 
exempt  from  numerical  limitations, 
the  number  available  for  other  family 
reunification  categories  could  be  deter- 
mined by  subtracting  the  number  of 
such  immediate  relatives  admitted  in  a 
prior  year  from  the  figure  of  325.000. 
A  similar  approach  is  provided  for  im- 
migrants admitted  under  the  economi- 
cally related  categories,  using  a  base 
figure  of  100.000.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  is  that  for  the  next  decade,  at 
least,  the  total  of  all  new  immigrants, 
excluding  refugees,  will  not  exceed 
425,000.  which  I  remind  you  is  ap- 
proximately the  current  level. 

The  bill  makes  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent system  of  allocating  inunigrant 
visas: 

The  family  preference  categories 
will  not  include  what  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  fifth  preference,  that  is  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  adult  U.S.  citi- 
zens—although those  who  have  al- 
ready received  fifth  preference  status 
and  are  in  the  pipeline  will  be  protect- 
ed; the  second  preference  will  be  nar- 
rowed somewhat  to  cover  spouses  and 


minor  children  of  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

The  independent  categories  will  in- 
clude as  one  additional  category  inves- 
tors creating  jot>s  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas. 

The  bill  also  will  provide  special  im- 
migrant visas  for  certain  children  of 
American  servicemen— American  chil- 
dren—in Korea  and  Indochina,  and  for 
certain  children  and  widowed  spouses 
of  employees  of  international  organi- 
zations such  as  the  U.N.  and  the 
World  Bank,  if  they  have  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

Finally,  the  bill  allows  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
establish  a  pilot  visa  waiver  program 
to  waive  the  requirement  of  a  visitor's 
visa  in  a  certain  country.  It  will  allow 
for  user  fees  on  aliens  who  utilize  the 
entry  system.  It  will  reform  the  law 
completely  in  regard  to  legal  and  ille- 
gal immigration. 

Last,  but  not  least— certainly  not 
least  in  the  controversy  department— 
we  come  to  the  subject  of  legalization 
or  amnesty. 

We  seek  three  major  goals  there: 

The  first  is  to  avoid  wasteful  use  of 
INS's  limited  enforcement  resources. 

The  second  goal  is  to  allow  depend- 
ent employers  to  continue  lawfully 
hiring  from  this  pool  of  labor. 

The  third  is  to  eliminate  from  our 
soclety  the  illegal  and  fearful  subclass 
now  present  in  our  society  and  afraid 
to  use  our  police  system,  afraid  to  use 
our  hospital  system,  unless,  of  course, 
it  is  for  a  birth,  which  then  gives  rise 
to  a  new  American  citizen,  and  afraid 
to  go  to  their  employers  who  say,  "If 
you  do  that,  I  will  report  you  to  the 
INS." 

The  final  issue  on  legalization, 
which  I  guess  to  me  is  a  prrngmatlc 
rascal,  is  the  question,  "If  you  could 
not  find  them  coming  In,  how  are  you 
going  to  find  them  to  get  them  out?" 

The  bill  provides  for  two  categories 
of  legalization. 

First,  illegal  aliens  who  have  con- 
tinuously resided  in  the  United  States 
since  January  1.  1978  will  qualify  for 
permanent  resident  status. 

Second,  those  who  have  continuous- 
ly resided  in  the  United  States  since 
January  1.  1980  or  who  are  in  the 
Cuban/Haitian  "entrant"  status,  will 
qualify  for  a  temporary  residence 
status,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  per- 
manent status  after  2  years.  Aliens  in 
the  temporary  status  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  most  forms  of  public  assistance 
with  certain  exceptions  for  aged, 
blind,  disabled,  and  those  requiring 
emergency  medical  care. 

Certain  aliens  will  not  be  eligible  for 
either  category  of  legalization,  includ- 
ing persons  convicted  of  certain 
crimes:  those  who  have  persecuted 
others;  those  who  would  endanger  the 
welfare,    safety,    or   security    of    the 
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United  States:  Commimists,  anar- 
chists, and  those  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  Government. 

I  will  leave  you  with  a  final  thought. 

As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out, 
the  pressure  of  immigration  is  Just  be- 
ginning. The  low  economic  and  high 
population  growth  rate  of  the  Third 
World— neither  of  which  Is  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States— present 
a  dismal  prospect,  as  does  the  fact 
that  many  developing  countries  of  the 
world  Stf-e  only  a  walk  or  a  short  boat 
trip  away. 

As  mortals,  we  live  in  a  world  of 
limits— and.  tragicaUy.  that  must  in- 
clude limits  to  our  charity.  Each  man 
and  woman  here  faces  daily  in  his  or 
her  life  the  moral  dilemma  posed  by 
other  human  beings  in  need:  each 
must  decide  where  to  draw  the  line  in 
helping  others.  It  is  tough— but  we  all 
have  done  that  or  we  would  not  be 

here  today. 

If  we  in  Government  or  politics  are 
not  able  to  bridle  our  compassion  for 
the  less  fortunate  people  of  other 
lands  sufficiently  to  protect  our  na- 
tional interest,  then  not  only  will  we 
have  faUed  in  our  primary  official 
duty,  including  our  duty  to  the  least 
advantaged  in  our  own  Nation,  but 
there  is  a  substantial  risk  that  in  the 
long  nin  the  American  people  will  be 
uiiable  or  unwilling  to  respond  at  all.  I 
refer  to  this  potential  unwillingness  to 
respond  as  "compassion  fatigue."  The 
signs  are  all  around  us  that  this  is  al- 
ready developing. 

So  this  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
should  well  serve  as  a  symbol  of  fair 
reform  and  one  without  the  repugnant 
aspects  of  racism,  which  has  most  un- 
fortunately characterized  most  other 
reform  attempt*  in  our  past. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  again— 
what  a  rich  privilege  it  has  been  to 
work  with  my  friend.  Ron  Mazzoli 
and  his  fine  staff  of  Harris  Miller. 
Skip  Endres,  Gene  Pugliese  and  Ed 
Grossman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee. And,  I  want  to  commend  the  fine 
staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee. 
Dick  Day.  chief  counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector, the  principle  drafter  and  coun- 
sel Arnold  Leibowitz.  special  counsel 
Chip  Wood  and  special  counsel  Donna 
Alvarado.  They  brought  much  of 
themselves  into  this  legislation. 

I  commend  the  measure  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Exhibit  1 

Imf  iGRATioif  RKroRM  AND  CoimoL  Act  op 
1B83 

I.  The  Bill  contains  provisions  to  Increase 
control  over  illegal  Immigration. 

A.  nCPLOTra  PKIf  ALTIKS 

Penalties  against  persons  who: 

Knowingly  hire,  recruit,  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment In  the  U.S..  an  alien  who  Is  not  au- 
thorized for  such  employment; 

Knowingly  continue  to  employ  unauthor- 
leed  aliens  (except  those  hired  before  the 
date  of  enactment): 

Knowingly  hire,  recruit,  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  person  (whether  a  citizen  or 


alien)  without  complying  with  the  minimal 
verification  procedures. 

It  Is  an  affirmative  defense  against  a 
charge  of  unlawful  hiring,  recruitment,  or 
referral  If  the  verification  procedures  have 
been  followed  In  good  faith. 

Transitional  (first  3  years)  verification 
procedure:  person  who  hires,  recruits,  or 
refers  must  attest,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
that  he  has  examined  documents  which  es- 
tablish both  (a)  eligibility  to  work,  and  (b) 
identity  (showing  that  the  Individual  pre- 
senting proof  of  eligibility  to  work  Is  not 
presenting  documents  relating  to  another 
Individual).  A  U.S.  passport  would  esUbllsh 
both.  Otherwise  one  document  of  each  type 
would  be  presented:  (a)  Social  Security  card 
or  birth  certificate,  and  (b)  INS-lssued  card, 
drivers  license,  other  SUteissued  I.D.  card, 
or  other  document  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

President  Is  directed  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment a  new.  secure  system  to  verify  work 
eligibility  within  3  years.  Such  system  would 
not  be  available  for  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment purpose  and.  If  It  were  to  Involve  the 
use  of  a  card,  such  card  would  not  be  re- 
quired for  any  purpose  except  verification 
of  work  eliglbUlty. 

Penalty  for  failure  to  follow  verification 
procedure:    $500   civil    fine    per    individual 
(whether  citizen  or  alien). 
Penalties  for  sulistantive  violation: 
First  6  months  (education  period):  no  pen- 
alty: 

Second  6  months:  warning  for  first  of- 
fense: 

First  offense  (after  warning  during  second 
6  months):  $1,000  civil  fine  for  substantive 
violation: 
Second  offense:  $2,000  civil  fine; 
After  2  offenses:  criminal  misdemeanor 
penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  fine.  6  months  Im- 
prisonment, or  both: 

Pattern  or  practice  of  knowingly  continu- 
ing to  hire:  Attorney  General  may  seek  In- 
junction. 

Felony  penalty  (up  to  $5,000  fine  or  5 
years  Imprisonment  or  both)  for  activities 
Involving  the  use.  manufacture,  or  sale  of 
counterielt  or  altered  identification  docu- 
ments. 

B.  mCBZASED  BORSDt  AND  OTHER  EKTORCEMEHl, 
DSEX  PEES 

Creates  new  criminal  misdemeanor  for 
bringing  an  alien  to  the  U.S..  knowing,  or  In 
reckless  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  alien 
had  not  received  prior  official  authorization 
to  enter. 

States  the  sense  of  Congress  that  re- 
sources for  border  patrol  and  other  enforce- 
ment activities  should  be  increased. 

SUtes  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  use  his  present  au- 
thority to  Impose  fees  for  the  use  by  aliens 
of  border  and  other  INS  faculties  and  serv- 
ices in  an  amount  commensurate  with  cost. 

C.  ADJTIDICATIOH  PROCEDXTRXS  AND  ASYLUM 

Summary  exclusion  of  alien  entering  with- 
out documents  unless  he  asserts  some  rea- 
sonable basis  for  entering  the  U.S.  or  claims 
asylum.  In  which  case  he  shall  have  a  hear- 
ing before  a  specially  trained  asylum  adjudi- 
cation officer  and  by  the  newly  established 
U.S.  Immigration  Board  (see  below). 

Exclusion  (other  than  summary  exclu- 
sion) and  deportation  cases,  and  cases  in- 
volving an  asylum  claim  by  a  legal  nonimmi- 
grant, to  be  adjudicated  by  a  specially 
trained  administrative  law  judge  with  an 
appeal  to  the  6  member  Immigration  Board: 

Board  would  be  appointed  to  6  year  term 
by  the  Preslder  '  with  advice  and  consent  of 
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the  Senate,  and  would  operate  In  panels  of 
3. 

AU  decisions  would  be  reversible  by  the 
Board  if  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

No  judicial  review  In  exclusion  cases 
(except  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  habeas  corpus). 

No  Judicial  review  with  respect  to  Issue  of 
asylum. 

Judicial  review  of  deportation  cases  Is 
available  in  circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

D.  AOJCSTMKNT  OP  STATUS 

Adjustment  of  status  procedure  would  not 
be  available  to  aliens  who  have  violated  the 
terms  of  their  nonimmigrant  v*sa. 

II.  The  Bill  reforms  legal  Immigration  in 
order  to  better  serve  the  national  Interest. 

A.  IMMICRANTS 

Annual  celling: 

"Immediate  relatives  "  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
"special  Immigrants'  remain  numerically 
unlimited  In  accordance  with  our  historical 
commitment: 

The  ceiling  on  numerically  limited  family 
reunification  immigranis  Is  325.000,  minus 
the  nimjber  of  "Immediate  relatives"  In 
prior  year.  For  various  categories  and  allo- 
cations, see  chart  attached; 

The  celling  on  numerically  limited  inde- 
pendent Immigrants  Is  100.000.  minus  the 
number  of  "special  immigrants"  In  prior 
year.  For  the  various  categories  and  alloca- 
tions, see  chart  attached: 

The  present  total  of  aliens  issued  Immi- 
grant visas  or  adjusting  their  status  to 
lawful  permanent  resident  (excluding  refu- 
gees) Is  approximately  425.000.  Therefore, 
no  reduction  of  the  current  level  of  legal  im- 
migration will  occur. 

Except  for  our  contiguous  neighbors. 
Mexico  and  Canada,  the  "per-country  cell- 
ing" for  a  country  will  remain  20,000.  minus 
the  number  of  "Immediate  relatives"  and 
"special  Immigrants"  admitted  from  such 
country  In  the  prior  year  In  excess  of  20.000. 
For  Mexico  and  Canada,  each  country  will 
have  a  quota  of  40.000  and  either  country 
will  be  entitled  to  the  unused  visas  of  the 
other  country  from  the  prior  year. 

New  family  reunification  preference  cate- 
gories, along  with  their  share  of  the  total 
celling  for  such  categories,  are  as  follows: 

(aKl)  unmarried  adult  sons  and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens  (present  first  preference) 
15%: 

(aK2)  spouses  and  minor  children  of 
lawful  permanent  residents  (present  second 
preference,  minus  adult  sons  and  daughters) 
65%: 

(aMS)  married  adult  sons  and  daughters  of 
U.S.  citizens  (present  fourth  preference) 
10%: 

(aK4)  brothers  and  sisters  of  adult  U.S. 
citizens  whose  visa  petition  has  already  been 
approved  (the  present  fifth  preference  back- 
log as  of  March  1.  1982)  10%: 

New  Independent  preference  categories, 
alonfe  with  their  share  of  the  total  celling 
for  such  categories,  are  as  follows: 

(bHl)  aliens  of  exceptional  ability  (similar 
to  present  third  preference)  will  be  allowed 
up  to  the  ceiling: 

(b)(2)  skilled  workers  needed  In  the  U.S. 
(part  of  present  sixth  preference),  numbers 
unused  In  (bKl): 

(bK3)  Investors  of  $250,000  In  a  new  enter- 
prise creating  at  least  ten  jobs  In  high  un- 
employment areas,  numbers  unused  In 
(bxi)  and  (b)(2): 

(bK4)  unskilled  workers  needed  in  the 
U.S.  (part  of  present  sixth  preference), 
numbers  unused  In  (bKl)— (bK3): 
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(bKS)  nonpreference  workers  (present 
Donpreference),  unused  In  (bxi) — <b)<4). 

Labor  certlllcatlon  will  be  grvited  on  the 
basis  of  nationwide  Job  market  data.  Instead 
of  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  Certification  must 
Include  a  finding  that  sufficient  U.S.  work 
era  could  not  t>e  trained  within  a  reasonable 
Ume. 

Relief  provisions  provided  for  certain 
Ameraslan  children. 

Relief  provisions  are  provided  for  certain 
children  and  widowed  spouses  of  employees 
of  International  organizations 

■.  IfOHIMMIGltAJfTS 

Special  procedure  established  for  H-2  sea- 
sonal workers  in  acriculture: 

The  employer  need  not  apply  more  than 
80  days  In  advance  of  need; 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  provide  a  de- 
cision on  the  certification  no  later  than  30 
days  in  advance  of  need  (otherwise  the  ap- 
plication for  certification  Is  deemed  ap- 
mnved): 

If  the  Secretary  c!  Labor  determines  that 
a  certain  number  of  qualified  U.S.  workers 
will  be  available  at  the  time  needed,  but  at 
the  determined  time  those  workers  are  not 
qualified  and  available,  an  expedited  7-day 
procedure  to  determine  continued  need 
would  be  available. 


After  the  INS  has  Implemented  an  auto- 
matic data  processing  system  to  properly 
track  the  entry  and  exit  of  nonimmigrants, 
the  State  Department  may  establish  a  pilot 
visa  waiver  program  for  5  countries  which 
provide  a  similar  benefit  to  the  U.S.  If  the 
visa  refusal  and  visa  abuse  rates  for  the  na- 
tionals of  such  countries  are  minimal,  and  If 
the  visitor  has  a  nonrefundable  roundtrip 
ticket. 

Adjustment  of  status  will  not  t>e  available 
to  a  nonimmigrant  student  until  he  has  re- 
turned and  resided  in  his  home  country  for 
two  years,  unless  such  a  student  Is  an  "im- 
mediate relative  "  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  these  educational 
programs  for  foreign  students. 

III.  Legalization: 

Immediate  premanent  resident  states  (not 
citizenship)  for  aliens  who  have  continuous- 
ly resided  in  the  U.S.  since  January  1,  1978. 

Temporary  legal  status  for  (a)  aliens  who 
have  continuously  resided  in  the  U.S.  since 
January  1.  1980.  and  (b)  "Cuban/Haitian  en- 
trants" who  were  previously  given  special 
legal  status: 

Persons  receiving  temporary  status  will  be 
able  to  adjust  to  permanent  resident  status 
two  years  from  date  of  enactment. 


Federally  funded  public  assistance  (other 
than  medical  care,  aid  to  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, and  public  health)  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  those  in  the  2  year  temporary  sUtus 
(other  than  "Cuban/Haitian  entrants"). 

Persons  will  not  be  eligible  for  legalization 
who: 

Have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  3  mis- 
demeanors committed  In  the  U.S.: 

Have  assisted  In  political  persecution: 

Have  l>een  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude,  or  2  or  more  offenses  for 
which  sentences  aggregating  5  or  more 
years  were  imposed: 

The  government  has  reason  to  believe 
seek  to  enter  for  activities  Inimical  to  the 
welfare,  safety  or  security  of  the  U.S.: 

Are.  or  have  been,  anarchists.  Commu- 
nisu,  or  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government: 

Are  Nazis: 

Would  engage  In  subversive  activities; 

Have  been  convicted  of  a  drug  violation, 
other  than  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or 
less  of  marijuana: 

Was  a  nonimmigrant  exchange  alien  sub- 
ject to  a  two  year  foreign  residency  require- 
ment. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslL  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
spond for  3  minutes  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  the  great  work  he  has  been  doing 
on  the  subject  of  immigration.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
has  worked  harder  and  in  a  more  dedi- 
cated manner  to  meet  a  very  Impor- 
tant responsibility  of  our  country,  of 
this  Senate,  and  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee than  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  He  has  spent  many  days, 
long  days;  he  has  made  many  trips:  he 
has  held  many  conferences,  and  he 
has  done  a  fine  Job  on  this  immigra- 
Uon  bill. 

Upon  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Judiciary  Conmiittee,  I  realized 
that  immigration  was  one  of  the  most 


important  responsibilities  of  this  com- 
mittee. In  looking  over  the  member- 
ship. I  particularly  selected  him  for 
this  assignment  because  I  knew  of  his 
expertise,  his  interest  in  this  particu- 
lar work,  and  I  felt  that  no  one  would 
perform  a  better  Job  on  the  question 
of  Immigration  than  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  back  this 
bill  and  will  expedite  it  to  get  it 
through.  It  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming reflects,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
countless  hours  of  work  that  has  gone 
into  this  difficult  area  of  the  law.  Cer- 
tain subjects  In  the  bill  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  controversial.  Employ- 
er penalties  for  those  who  hire  aliens 
not  authorized  for  employment  has 
many  in  the  business  community  con- 
cerned. 

A  legalization  program  that  would 
permit  the  adjustment  of  status  for 
aliens  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
January  1.  1978.  is  also  an  issue  which 


will  be  debated  thoroughly  during  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

On  the  whole,  however.  I  support 
the  thnist  of  the  Slmpson-Mazzoli  bill. 
It  places  an  overall  ceiling  of  approxi- 
mately 425.000  on  annual  admissions. 
It  permits  summary  exclusion  of 
undocumented  aliens  and  minimizes 
many  of  the  legal  impediments  of  the 
Government  to  deport  nonimmigrants. 
A  modified  H-2  worker  program  is  es- 
tablished that  seeks  to  protect  U.S. 
Jobs,  while  permitting  seasonal  work- 
ers into  the  United  States  to  take  Jobs 
that  cannot  be  filled  with  U.S.  work- 
ers. 

I  intend  to  work  with  Senator  Simp- 
son suid  the  administration  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.  We  do  need  to 
retain  control  of  our  borders  and  this 
legislation  takes  the  steps  necessary  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

Again,  in  closing.  I  Just  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  outstanding 
Job  that  he  has  done. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  has  been  most  gra- 
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clous  to  me  and  most  helpful.  I  appre- 
ciate his  confidence  and  his  support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy.  Senator  Simpsoh.  for  the 
initiative  and  leadership  he  has  shown 
today  in  Introducing  a  critically  impor- 
tant immigration  reform  bill. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  closely  worked 
with  Senator  Simpson  on  the  many 
Immigration  issues  before  us— as  I  did 
In  the  last  Congress  as  a  colleague 
wltVi  him  on  the  Select  Conunisslon  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy, 
chaired  by  Father  Ted  Hesburgh  of 
Notre  Dame. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  Record  that  I 
fully  support  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
Introduced  today  by  Senator  Simpson 
and  by  Congressman  Mazzoli,  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee.  It 
closely  follows  the  recommendations 
of  the  select  commission,  which  I 
voted  to  support,  and  it  advances  our 
efforts  to  achieve  long-term  reform  of 
our  outdated  Immigration  law. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  few  areas 
where  I  disagree.  But  I  look  forward  to 
narrowing  these  differences  during 
the  Joint  hearings  that  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  Senator 
Simpson  and  Congressman  Mazzoli 
have  introduced  an  extraordinarily  im- 
portant bill,  bridging  many  of  the  con- 
flicts and  controversies  that  exist  in 
this  area,  and  I  pledge  my  best  efforts 
to  move  it  through  Congress. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 


8.     2223-MULTILATERAL     TRADE 

AGREEMENTS      ENFORCEMENT 

ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  2223  to  promote 
U.S.  exports  through  the  active  use  of 
the  existing  multilateral  trading 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  resting  on  its  laurels.  Three  years 
ago.  we  approved  and  Implemented 
amendments  to  the  general  agreement 
on  tariffs  and  trade  (GATT).  Those 
amendments  were  designed  to  put 
some  spine  into  the  GATT.  At  the 
time.  Ambassador  Robert  Strauss,  who 
negotiated  the  agreements,  warned  us 
that  if  the  United  States  did  not  en- 
force those  agreements,  they  were 
worthless.  Well,  Mr.  President,  our  en- 
forcement effort  is  lagging.  We  have 
consulted  and  cajoled  foreign  govern- 
ments about  their  implementation  of 
those  agreements,  and  they  have 
issued  communiques  and  done  studies, 
but  very  little  has  changed. 


Every  time  it  comes  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  will  Institute  a 
formal  investigation  of  foreign  govern- 
ment practices  that  are  inconsistent 
with  these  multilateral  agreements 
and  institute  international  proceed- 
ings against  them,  a  committee  meets 
downtown  to  decide  whether  to  take 
GATT  actions. 

This  committee  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  agencies  con- 
cerned in  the  Government,  and  usual- 
ly there  are  a  few  folks  at  those  meet- 
ings who  say,  "Now.  wait  a  minute— if 
we  start  formal  GATT  action  against 
that  foreign  government,  they  are 
going  to  be  offended."  And  with  that, 
our  Government  decides  on  another 
consultation  or  another  study,  or 
whatever. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Government 
has  Initiated  a  number  of  GATT  cases 
recently,  but  that  was  at  the  insistence 
of  private  Industry.  That  Is  good,  but 
It  is  only  the  beginning.  When  I  say 
"enforcing"  multilateral  agreements.  I 
mean  an  upfront  Government  policy 
of  pressing  our  rights  under  these 
agreements  based  on  the  national  in- 
terest. 

We  have  given  the  administration  sdl 
the  tools  it  needs  for  this.  The  admin- 
istration is  like  a^an  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Journey  who  has  the  car  gassed  Up 
and  ready  to  go  but  has  a  backseat  full 
of  relatives  telling  him  to  drive  so 
carefully,  he  cannot  move  at  all.  What 
my  bill  does  is  to  give  him  a  roadmap. 
I  want  that  committee  of  bureaucrats 
downtown  to  use  the  process  we  gave 
them  to  improve  our  exports. 

As  we  look  around  the  world  today. 
Mr.  President,  we  can  see  the  doors  of 
trade  creaking  shut.  We  need  to  attack 
that  problem  by  taking  steps  to  open 
those  doors:  not  steps  that  will  get 
them  slammed  in  our  faces.  That 
means  using  the  multilateral  system. 

Today  in  the  Congress  we  see  steps 
to  invoke  the  old  principle  of  reciproci- 
ty—now Interpreted  to  mean  access  to 
foreign  markets  equivalent  to  that 
provided  by  the  United  States— to 
solve  our  trade  problems.  Well,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  be  careful;  we  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face  if  we  announce  to  the  world  that 
It  is  our  policy  to  enforce  trade  agree- 
ments mainly  when  foreign  treatment 
is  not  the  same  as  ours;  other  coun- 
tries will  see  in  that  the  specter  of  U.S. 
protectionism. 

Moreover,  as  a  practical  matter,  does 
the  U.S.  Congress  really  want  to  close 
this  market  in  ways  that  other  mar- 
kets are  closed  to  us?  What  if  our 
problem  is  with  only  one  foreign  coun- 
try acting  unlike  the  United  States- 
do  we  close  our  market  in  some  prod- 
uct or  in  some  fashion  to  nonoffenders 
as  well  as  the  one  offender?  Or  is  reci- 
procity really  Just  a  return  to  bilat- 
erally negotiated  quotas? 

I  fear  that  either  we  will  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  with  the  reciprocity  au- 


thority or  we  will  destroy  free  trade 
with  it. 

The  better  approach,  in  my  view— 
the  one  that  is  plainly  set  out  in  the 
law— Is  for  the  administration  to  iden- 
tify what  this  coimtry  really  wants  out 
of  trade.  For  example,  what  do  we 
think  we  can  sell  in  Japan?  Now  I  am 
sure  someone  in  the  Government  has 
such  a  list,  and  if  they  do  not.  they 
ought  to.  Now  let  us  identify  what 
trade  agreements  are  being  violated  to 
keep  our  products  out.  Finally,  let  us 
identify  what  we  can  do  about  it;  for 
example,  will  other  countries  support 
us  if  we  bring  up  the  problem  in 
GATT. 

A  policy  like  that— a  policy  of  en- 
forcing trade  agreements  to  get  the 
market  access  we  want— that  policy 
would  send  a  free  trade  message  to  the 
world:  The  United  States  henceforth 
will  fight  for  its  rights  under  trade 
agreements. 

A  lot  of  nervous  Nellies  are  going  to 
say.  "Maybe  enforcing  trade  agree- 
ments will  net  work."  Well,  it  is  worth 
a  try. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  I  pointed  out  to 
our  present  U.S.  Trade  Ambassador, 
the  very  able  Bill  Brock,  that  Canadi- 
an practices  in  the  energy  field  were 
impairing  U.S.  concessions  on  customs 
duties  for  goods,  even  though  those 
regulations  related  only  to  investment 
in  Canada.  The  reason  was  that  in  reg- 
ulating investment.  Canadian  authori- 
ties were  terrorizing  American  inves- 
tors into  purchasing  their  supplies  in 
Canada. 

I  suggested  that  negotiations  and 
consultations  with  Canada  were  not 
going  to  change  that  policy,  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  take  Canada  to  the 
GATT.  WeU.  we  did  not  use  GATT:  we 
Just  talked.  Eventually,  Canada 
changed  the  language  of  its  policy  but 
not  the  Intent.  And  as  a  result  Ambas- 
sador Brock  now  Is  actively  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  GATT  action 
against  Canada,  even  though  he  has 
no  private  industry  petition  on  the 
subject.  Obviously,  he  thinks  a  GATT 
action  is  at  least  worth  trying. 

In  fact,  even  Canadian  officials  have 
announced  that  they  believe  multilat- 
eral action  against  their  practices  Is 
the  proper  way  to  raise  the  issue. 

Japan  has  impaired  every  concession 
the  United  States  ever  got  from  it.  By 
an  affirmative  Japanese  policy  to 
make  sure  that  the  United  States  and 
every  other  country  never  gets  to 
import  the  products  covered  by  Japa- 
nese concessions.  Japan  is  Just  plain 
violating  Its  international  obligations. 
I  believe  some  people  in  Japan  realize 
this,  and  that  if  we  begin  GATT  cases 
against  them  on  this  theory,  we  will 
eventually  induce  them  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly their  restrictions  on  access 
to  their  markets  without  ever  having 
to  close  our  own. 
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Earlier  this  year,  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  in  the  Finance  Conunittee.  I  said 
the  same  policy  ought  to  apply  to  Eu- 
ropean agricultural  export  subsidies 
and  to  other  practices  which  offend 
the  principles  of  the  multilateral 
system. 

In  each  of  these  cases.  GATT  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  instituted  by  the 
U.S.  Government  simply  because  of 
the  significance  of  the  foreign  prac- 
tices to  our  national  economic  life. 

Japan's  refusal  to  accept  Imports 
makes  our  economic  recovery  more 
difficult  and  increases  our  unemploy- 
ment; Canada's  investment  practices 
limit  the  ability  of  American  manufac- 
turers to  supply  products  to  American 
companies  investing  in  Canada;  Eu- 
rope's agricultural  practices  are  with- 
ering our  farmers'  support  for  free 
trade  by  causing  the  most  massive  re- 
ductions in  prices  seen  in  this  century 
in  agricultural  commodities. 

And  in  growth  industries,  the  indus- 
tries of  the  future  for  the  United 
States— outright  protectionism  is 
rampant,  thus  denying  us  access  to  po- 
tential markets  that  will  provide  us 
with  the  returns  we  need  to  continue 
investment  in  the  United  States  into 
the  21st  century.  If  we  continue  to  rest 
on  our  rights  in  all  these  cases,  the 
consequences  for  our  economy  could 
be  tragic. 

Many  countries  will  support  our  en- 
forcement efforts,  Mr.  President. 
These  foreign  practices  are  reducing 
overall  total  trade  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  every  country  party  to  the 
GATT.  particularly  the  poor  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  consult  is 
behind  us.  We  need  to  have  a  program 
for  enforcing  these  agreements  that 
will  give  American  business  some  con- 
fidence that  if  they  invest  in  an  export 
plant  there  will  be  a  relatively  open 
market  available  for  them  to  exploit. 

My  "roadmap  "is  straightforward.  It 
simply  requires  existing  inters^ency 
committees  in  the  executive  branch  to 
come  up  with  national  trade  estimates 
which  identify  foreign  practices  that 
are  important  violations  of  foreign 
government  trade  obligations  or  major 
burdens  on  U.S.  commerce,  and  then 
evaluate  practical  factors  involved  in 
starting  formal  GATT  proceedings, 
such  as  what  retaliation  we  can  take  if 
we  win  the  GATT  case  that  will  not 
amount  to  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot;  how  available  is  the  necessary  in- 
formation; and  what  governments  will 
support  us  in  GATT?  If  a  GATT  case 
is  likely  to  succeed,  the  President  must 
proceed. 

I  have  also  provided  two  minor 
changes  In  existing  law  that  recent 
witnesses  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  said  discourage  sulminlstra- 
tion-initiated  cases:  A  90-day  delay  in 
commencing  GATT  proceedings  to 
allow  for  Information  gathering;  and 
improved  guarantees  of  confidentiality 


for  business  and  trade  information.  Of 
course,  the  President  will  be  subject  to 
existing  requirements  of  consultation 
with  private  industry  and  public  notice 
and  hearing  in  self-initiated  cases,  just 
as  he  is  subject  to  these  requirements 
in  cases  initiated  by  private  petition. 

Finally,  my  bill  contains  a  special 
roadmap  for  using  GATT  to  promote 
foreign  market  access  for  the  indus- 
tries of  the  future— our  growth  indus- 
tries. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  in- 
vestor in  research  and  development  in 
the  world,  so  our  capacity  to  produce 
new  products  is  awesome.  But  we  need 
markets  to  be  able  to  produde  the 
income  necessary  to  finance  continu- 
ing innovation. 

Other  countries,  especially  Japan 
and  France,  have  public  industrial 
policies  designed  to  promote  industries 
which  will  produce  these  products  of 
the  future.  But  their  plans  include 
producing  the  products  behind  protec- 
tionist tariff  and  nontariff  barriers, 
hoping  later  to  be  able  to  export  them 
to  the  wide-open  American  market. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  protec- 
tionist actions  in  the  world  today,  be- 
cause they  stifle  future  trade. 

What  is  more,  since  they  are  becom- 
ing widespread,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
effectively  enforce  our  trade  agree- 
ment rights  to  get  at  them.  What  do 
we  do  then?  As  a  last  resort.  I  would 
advocate  using  trade  agreements  ag- 
gressively, by  unbinding  our  duty 
levels. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  in  this  bill 
an  aggressive  policy  to  pry  open  and 
keep  open  the  international  market- 
place for  U.S.  exports  of  growth  indus- 
tries. 

To  aid  in  doing  this,  I  have  suggest- 
ed in  this  legislation  a  process— entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  GATT— that 
would  give  the  President  a  basis  for 
such  negotiations.  This  process,  known 
as  the  unbinding  of  customs  duties, 
can  be  the  most  affirmative  force  for 
providing  open  world  markets  under 
the  multilateral  system. 

I  am  assuming  in  proposing  duty  un- 
binding that  no  U.S.  tariffs  will  ever 
be  raised.  Rather,  I  expect  countries 
that  are  trying  to  build  such  industries 
would  be  delighted  to  agree  to  open 
their  markets  if  we  will  only  agree  to 
reblnd  ourselves  to  open  markets.  My 
bill  also  would  permit  the  President  to 
negotiate  mutual  reductions  of  duties 
in  these  products,  when  those  coun- 
tries decide  to  come  to  the  bargaining 
Uble. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  pick  up 
this  roadmap  I  have  drawn,  amend  it. 
or  embellish  it  as  necessary  but  in  any 
event  get  driving  down  the  path  of 
economic  development  that  it  lays  out. 
Wasting  time  in  bilateral  negotiations 
and  in  agreements  on  quota  levels  only 
postpones  the  date  on  which  we  will 
ultimately    make    the    hard    decision 


that  we  must  insist  upon  our  interna- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  this  bill  on  enforcing  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Scction-By-8bction  Analysis  or  thi  Bnrr- 

scN  Bill  on  ENroRciitc  the  ImxxNATioNAL 

Trading  Systkii 

Sections  1  uid  3:  Title  SUtement  of  pur- 
poses.—The  statement  of  purposes  pro- 
claims the  basic  objective  of  the  bill,  to  use 
existing  multilateral  agreements  and  sUtu- 
tory  authorities  to  promote  U.S.  exports, 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  domestic  ex- 
[wrter  petitions,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional economic  Interests. 

Section  3:  The  National  Trade  Estimate.— 
This  section  sets  up  a  procedure  for  enforc- 
ing International  muitUateral  trade  agree- 
ments In  the  Interests  of  total  U.S.  trade. 

The  heart  of  this  procedure  Is  the  "Na- 
tional Trade  Estimate'  The  bill  requires 
the  existing  Interagency  system  constantly 
to  develop  estimates  of  major  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports  and  to  study  those  factors 
which  would  argue  for  and  against  starting 
action  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  leading  to  disputes  settlement  under 
muitUateral  trade  agreements  to  reduce  or 
abolish  those  foreign  trade  restrictions. 
Note,  however,  that  the  existing  bases 
under  the  law  for  commencing  section  301 
cases— basically,  activities  inconsistent  with 
trade  agreements  and  actions  that  Impair 
U.S.  commerce— are  not  augmented.  The 
bill  has  no  "reciprocity"  clause. 

At  present,  section  301  cases  are  not  usual- 
ly self-Initiated  In  the  Executive  Branch 
against  major  trade  obstacles.  (Most  cases 
are  Initiated  on  the  basis  of  private  peti- 
tions.) The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  en- 
courage already  established  Interagency 
bodies  to  take  into  consideration  both  the 
harm  to  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  result- 
ing from  denial  of  trade  agreement  benefits 
and  those  practical  considerations  that  rea- 
sonably ought  to  be  considered  In  deciding 
whether  to  proceed  with  trade  agreement 
enforcement  cases— such  as  the  degree  of 
support  for  the  U.S.  position  from  other 
countries  and  the  availability  of  domestic 
Industry  Information. 

Subsection  <c)  of  Section  3  of  the  bill  re- 
quires the  President  to  Initiate  such  cases 
on  his  own  motion  where  these  factors  are 
favorable  to  multilateral  disputes  settle- 
ment procedures.  The  ultimate  standard  for 
him  In  making  this  decision  is  whether 
action  under  International  agreements  Is 
likely  to  result  in  Improving  U.S.  exports  by 
reducing  the  effect  of  or  eliminating  acts, 
policies,  or  practices  inconsistent  with  trade 
agreements  or  Interfering  with  U.S.  com- 
merce. Existing  law  requiring  the  President 
to  consult  with  U.S.  Industry  would  apply 
following  Initiation  of  the  Investigation: 
such  consultation  Is  not  barred  ahead  of 
time. 

Section  3  also  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
that  Is  necessary  in  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent takes  action  on  his  own  motion  to  en- 
force International  trade  agreements.  This 
section  of  the  bill  permits  the  President  an 
additional  90  days  In  which  to  proceed  to 
international  disputes  settlement  In  section 
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301  cases  he  initiates  on  his  own  motion. 
Under  present  law.  consultations  with  for- 
eign govemmenU  on  U.S.  trade  complaints 
must  begin  on  the  same  day  on  which  a 
President  decides  to  initiate  his  Uivestiga- 
tlon.  Present  law  may  be  appropriate  for 
cases  arising  from  private  petitions,  where 
the  private  complalnanU  may  have  already 
done  adequate  factual  research,  but  In  cases 
Initiated  by  the  President,  an  additional  90 
days  after  he  determines  to  Institute  a  sec- 
tion 301  case  U  necessary  before  he  decides 
to  proceed  to  International  disputes  settle- 
ment In  order  to  allow  him  to  define  the 
facU  of  the  U.S.  case  and  to  discuss  the  case 
with  possible  International  allies.  Once  the 
President  begins  disputes  settlement,  time 
limiU  under  present  law  begin  to  apply. 

Section  4:  Confidentiality-Section  4.  as 
section  3.  Is  a  technical  amendment  to  exist- 
ing section  301  designed  to  promote  the  af- 
firmative use  of  trade  enforcement  laws.  It 
responds  to  a  concern  expressed  In  recent 
Finance  Committee  hearings  that  sensitive 
business  Information,  such  as  company  mar- 
keting plans,  customer  llsU.  and  i)rices  may 
not  be  adequately  protected  by  existing  law 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  necessary  to 
make  out  a  GATT  case.  For  example,  "un- 
derpriclng"  Is  one  definition  of  an  effect  in- 
consistent with  the  standards  of  Article  10 
of  the  Subsidies  Code  (the  agricultural  sub- 
sidies article),  yet  such  Information  Is  now 
difficult  to  obtain  because  It  Is  usually  con- 
tained in  sealed  bids.  This  section  provides 
absolute  insulation  for  this  material  under 
the  so-called  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  5. 
U.S.  Code  553.  This  should  provide  addition- 
al security  to  businesses  approached  by  the 
Executive  Branch  for  information  to  aid  of 
trade  agreement  enforcement  proceedings 
initiated  by  the  President. 

Section  5:  Supplementary  trade  negoua- 
tions.— This  provision  provides  a  special  ne- 
gotiating authority  for  products  in  which 
export  growth  Is  possible.  It  also  sets  out  a 
formal  program  for  usUig  present  V&.  au- 
thorities under  ArUcle  XXVIII  of  the 
OATT,  the  article  on  unbinding  or  modifica- 
tion of  duties.  ^   ,   ^    ... 

This  section  Identifies  growth  Industries 
as  an  area  of  foreign  trade  where  free  trade 
is  particularly  threatened.  Current  Informa- 
tion Is  that  Industrial  policies  in  other  coun- 
tries are  frequently  to  protect  government- 
identified  growth  industries  whUe  hoping 
exports  to  the  reUUvely  open  United  SUtes 
market  will  make  these  Industries  profita- 
ble. 

This  section  provides  for  "unbinding" 
duties  on  such  products  as  a  last  resort 
means  of  creating  incentives  for  such  nego- 
Uatlons.  The  authority  In  this  section  Is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  President  to  carve  out 
and  unbind  duUes  for  tariff  schedule  sub- 
categories that  will  be  applicable  to  prod- 
ucts now  being  developed  of  which  we  may 
expect  to  receive  Unportations— as  well  as  to 
be  able  to  export— in  the  future,  but  do  not 
now. 

Most  U.S.  duties  are  now  "bound,  mean- 
ing that  the  United  SUtes  has  agreed  not 
only  to  a  rate  of  duty,  but  also  not  to  raise 
those  rates  in  the  future.  Unbinding  those 
duties,  which  requires  compensation,  would 
give  the  United  SUtes  an  absolute  authority 
under  the  OATT  to  raise  the  duties  or  even 
embargo  Importation  of  the  products  cov- 
ered, but  It  would  not  require  It. 

Compensation  for  unbinding  usually 
means  the  United  SUtes  reduces  Its  duties 
on  Imports  of  other  products  from  the  coun- 
tries adversely  affected.  This  is  anticipated 
by  the  legislation,  which  contains  special 


compensation  authority  for  this  purpose. 
However.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  products 
chosen  for  the  unbinding  technique  would 
be  ones  In  which  U.S.  Imports  are  at  present 
very  small;  only  anticipated  Imports  would 
be  large.  Under  existing  GATT  precedent, 
the  "coste"  In  terms  of  U.S.  concessions  for 
unbinding  these  duties  would  be  small. 

This  section  also  provides  an  authority  to 
raise  or  lower  a  limited  class  of  U.S.  duties 
by  limited  amounte  In  order  to  arrive  at 
trade  agreements  which  result  In  reductions 
of  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  exports.  Thus.  If 
unbinding  U.S.  duties  results  in  reducing  or 
removing  the  protectionist  effect  of  foreign 
government  Industrial  policies  in  growth  In- 
dustries, the  President  is  empowered  to  sub- 
stantially liberalize  U.S.  trade  In  such  arti- 
cles of  commerce. 

Provision  for  consulUtlons  with  U.S.  in- 
dustries on  unbindUig  programs  consistent 
with  past  consulUtlon  procedures  and  open 
hearings  and  public  notice  are.  of  course, 
also  provided.  Also,  since  this  program  pro- 
vides a  substantial  advantage  for  qualifying 
exporters,  the  bill  provides  that  If  duties  are 
raised  under  the  section,  they  may  not 
remain  high  unless  the  U.S.  exporters  at 
least  double  their  exports  in  the  next  five 
years  after  the  duties  go  up. 


S.  3333 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rej>re»entatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MuitUateral 
Trade  Agreements  Enforcement  Act". 
SEC.  3.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  Improve  and  augment  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  enforce  multinational  trade 
agreements. 

(3)  to  encourage  the  President  to  engage 
in  practical  and  productive  analysis  of  exist- 
ing multilateral  international  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  objective  of  Increasing 
United  SUtes  exports  of  products  by  pursu- 
ing United  SUtes  rights  under  such  agree- 
menU.  and 

(3)  to  Improve  and  augment  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  retaliate  in  cases  arising 
under  multilateral  intemaUonal  agreements 
and  to  expand  United  SUtes  exports  of 

products.  

SEC.  3.  NA-nONAL  TRADE  ESTIMATES. 

(a)  In  Gehhial.— Chapter  1  of  title  3  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3411  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  section: 

"SEC.  307.  NA-nONAL  TRADE  ESTI- 
MATES. 

"(a)  Analysis  of  Porkon  Tradi.— The 
interagency  trade  organization  esUbllshed 
pursuant  to  section  343(a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1963.  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve  as  provided  \n  section  141(cXl)(E).  shall 
be  responsible  for  continually  analyzing  the 
acU.  policies,  and  practices  of  foreign  coun- 
tries or  their  instnmientallties  to  determine 
whether  such  acU.  policies,  or  practices 
are— 

"(1)  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of.  or 
otherwise  deny  the  beneflte  due  to  the 
United  SUtes  under,  any  trade  agreement, 
or 

"(3)  unjustifiably,  unreasonably,  or 
discriminatortly  burden  or  restrict  United 
SUtes  commerce.  Including  exports  of 
goods. 

The  interagency  trade  organization  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  such  analysis,  make  estimates 


with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Inconsist- 
encies, burdens,  or  restrictions. 

■(b)  Factors.— In  connection  with  the 
analysis  required  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Interagency  trade  organization  shall  take 
into  account  the  following  factors  with  re- 
spect to  any  major  act,  policy,  or  practice 
analyzed  under  subsection  (a): 

"(1)  Countervailing,  offsetting,  or  retalia- 
tory measures  the  United  SUtes  may  take 
(with  special  regard  for  those  measures  not 
inconsistent  with  United  SUtes  obligations 
or  harmful  to  United  SUtes  objectives 
under  International  multilateral  trade 
agreements)  If  an  affirmative  determination 
Is  made  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  availability  in  information  to 
document  prices,  market  shares,  and  other 
phenomena  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
effects  of  acts,  policies,  or  practices  Identi- 
fied under  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  Member  countries  of  International 
multilateral  agreemenU  who  have  or  might 
have  interests  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(4)  Other  factors  which  might  bear  upon 
the  likelihood  of  reducing  the  effects  of.  or 
eliminating  acts,  policies,  or  practices  Identi- 
fied under  subsection  (a)  by  means  of  the 
use  of  international  multilateral  trade 
agreemente. 

The  Interagency  trade  organization  shall  in- 
clude Information  with  respect  to  such  fac- 
tors in  Its  estimates  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Report  by  Agency —The  Interagency 
trade  organization  shall  submit  its  estimates 
under  subsection  (a),  together  with  the  In-r 
formation  under  subsection  (b).  to  the  Presl-\ 
dent  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
"(d)  Action  by  UNrntD  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative.— 

"(1)  In  general. -The  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  shall— 

"(A)  consider  the  national  trade  estimates 
(and  analysis  relating  thereto)  under  sub- 
section (a),  and 

"(B)  determine  whether  international  dis- 
pute resolution  is  likely  to  result  In  reducing 
the  effect  of.  or  eliminating,  any  Inconsist- 
ent, burdensome,  or  restrictive  major  act. 
policy,  or  practice  Indentlfled  In  such  esti- 
mates. 

"(3)  ArWRMATIVE  DETERMINATIONS.— If  the 

United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve  makes 
an  affirmative  determination  under  para- 
graph (1KB)  with  respect  to  any  matter, 
such  matter  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
an  affirmative  determination  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  such  matter  under  sec- 
tion 303(b)(2)  on  the  date  of  such  notice. 

"(3)  Time  por  consult ation.— Notwith- 
standing section  303— 

"(A)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve may  delay  for  90  days  any  request  for 
consulUtlons  with  respect  to  any  case  de- 
scribed Ui  paragraph  (3).  and 

"(B)  If  such  consulUtlons  tje  delayed, 
each  time  llmlutlon  under  section  304  shall 
be  extended  for  the  period  of  such  delay 
(but  not  In  excess  of  90  days). 

"(4)  Consultation.— The  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtlve  shall,  before  making 
any  determination  under  paragraph  (1KB), 
consult  with  represenUtlves  of  the  private 
sector  described  in  section  135  with  respect 
to  any  action  to  be  taken  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  1  of  title  III  of  the 
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Trmde  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  307.  National  Trade  Estimates.". 

(c)  EiTKTivi  Dati.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  4.  CONFIDENTIAUTY  OP  INPOR 
B4ATION. 

(a)  In  ODmiAL.— Section  305  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  US.C.  2415)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  CxxTAiN  Busimss  IirroRMATioN  Not 
Maui  Available.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  (Including  section  552 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code),  no  Informa- 
tion requested  and  received  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  in  aid  of  any 
Investigation  under  this  chapter  arising 
under  section  307  shall  be  made  available 
If- 

"(1)  the  person  providing  such  informa- 
tion certifies  that— 

"(A)  such  information  is  business  confi- 
dential. 

"(B)  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
would  endanger  trade  secrets  or  profitabil- 
ity, and 

"(C)  such  Information  is  not  generally 
available. 

"(2)  the  United  States  Trade  Represenu- 
tlve  determines  that  such  certification  is 
well  founded,  and 

"(3)  the  person  providing  such  informa- 
tion provides  a  nonconfidential  summary  of 
such  information.". 

(b)  Emxrrwx  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  requests 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  SUPPLEMENTARY  TRADE  NE- 
OOTIATIONS. 

(a)  Supplementaky  Trade  Negotiatiows.— 
If  the  President  determines  that— 

(1)  existing  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions or  policies  of  any  foreign  government 
are  unduly  burdening  or  restricting,  or  are 
likely  to  unduly  burden  or  restrict,  trade  in 
any  product. 

(2)  the  United  States  has  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  expand  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  products, 
and 

(3)  at  the  time  of  the  determination,  there 
is  a  substantial  probability  of  export  growth 
and  that  the  imports  of  such  product  are 
relatively  low  in  valu«. 

then  the  President  may  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  instru- 
mentalities to  reduce  their  tariff  or  nontar- 
iff  barriers  to  such  products. 

•       (b)      PUESIDEKTIAL     AOTHORrTT     TO     TAKE 
AcnOM    IN   CoWHECTlOlf   WITH   SurPLZlfKIfTA- 

■T  Tkaob  Necotiatioms.— 

(1)  lit  cEifiRAL.— In  connection  with  sup- 
plementary trade  negotiations  authorized 
under  subsection  (a),  the  President  may— 

(A)  withdraw,  suspend,  or  modify  any 
international  obligation  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  instrumentality  thereof 
with  respect  to  such  products,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  withdrawing  from,  suspend- 
ing, or  modifying  agreements  not  to  raise 
rates  of  duty  previously  reduced: 

(B)  terminate  (In  whole  or  in  part)  any 
proclamation  made  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (or  similar  provision  of  law)  with  re- 
spect to  such  products: 

(C)  proclaim  with  respect  to  any  such 
product  increases  or  decreases  in  the  rate  of 
duty  for  such  products  in  rate  column  num- 
bered   1   of   the   Tariff  Schedules   of   the 


United   States,   except   that  such   rate  of 
duty— 

(1)  after  any  such  increase  shall  not  be 
higher  than  the  rate  which  is  50  percent 
above  the  rate  set  forth  in  rate  column 
numbered  2  of  such  Tariff  Schedules:  and 

(11)  after  any  such  decrease  shall  not 
(unless  the  Initial  rate  of  duty  was  not  more 
than  5  percent  ad  valorem)  be  lower  than 
the  rate  set  forth  in  such  column  numbered 
2  reduced  by  40  percent:  and 

(D)  renew  concessions  on  rates  of  duty 
withdrawn,  modified,  or  terminated  pursu- 
ant to  this  pargraph. 

(2)  CoMPEKSATiOH.- The  President  may. 
pursuant  to  his  authority  under  section  123 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  compensate  coun- 
tries adversely  affected  by  withdrawal, 
modification,  or  termination  of  trade  agree- 
ments under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Public  hoticb.  rrc.— In  taking  action 
under  this  subsection,  the  President  shall— 

(A)  give  public  notice  of  the  negotiating 
objectives  under  this  subsection  and  of  the 
trade  agreements  to  be  modified,  with- 
drawn, or  terminated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, 

(B)  consult  with  Industry  advisors  pursu- 
ant to  section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
and 

(C)  permit  public  comment  on  any  pro- 
posed actions  to  be  taken  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

<c)  AoornoitAL  Authoritt.— Any  author- 
ity provided  the  President  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  authority 
provided  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(d)  Export  PxxroRMAJtcK.- 

(1)  IM  GEifKRAL.— If  the  domestlc  Industry 
producing  a  product  like  or  most  nearly  like 
that  product  with  respect  to  which  duties 
have  been  increased  under  subsection 
(bKlHc)  does  not  expand  exports  of  such 
product  by  at  least  100  percent  in  terms  of 
value  during  the  five-year  period  following 
the  effective  date  of  such  increase,  then  the 
President  shall  proclaim  as  the  rate  of  duty 
for  such  product  the  rate  of  duty  in  effect 
for  such  product  under  column  numbered  1 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  the  date  of  such  increase. 

(2)  EfTBCTivE  DATE.- Any  rate  of  duty  pro- 
claimed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  the  30th  day  following  such  proclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Joining  Senators  Bentsen  and  BRADLry 
in  cosponsoring  a  bill  entitled  "En- 
forcement of  Multilateral  Trade 
Agreements  and  for  Other  Purposes." 
The  bill  expresses  what  I  believe 
should  be  the  major  goals  of  our  trade 
policy:  To  insure  the  full  enforcement 
of  our  rights  under  our  multilateral 
international  trade  agreements,  and  to 
expand  U.S.  exports. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  having  to 
deal  with  high  unemployment,  infla- 
tion, and  high  interest  rates,  and  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  international 
economic  declines  through  increased 
restrictive  trade  barriers  in  foreign 
markets,  it  is  very  tempting  to  re- 
spond, as  we  did  in  the  1930's,  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  rigid  reciprocity 
or  by  erecting  restrictive  trade  barriers 
to  protect  our  domestic  market. 

Recognizing  our  international  eco- 
nomic interdependence,  including  the 


growing  proportion  of  our  GNP  stem- 
ming from  export  and  import  trade, 
our  focus  should  be  on  opening  over- 
seas markets,  not  on  imposing  retalia- 
tory trade  barriers.  In  pursuing  this 
goal  we  should  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparative  advantage  and 
should  not  base  our  actions  solely  on 
the  size  of  our  trade  deficit  with  a  par- 
ticular nation  or  nations.  We  should 
sell  those  goods  and  services  that  we 
produce  most  efficiently  and  we 
should  allow  foreign  countries  to 
export  to  the  United  SUtes  those 
products  which  they  produce  most  ef- 
ficiently. 

In  a  dynamic  trading  system  it  is 
wrong  to  expect  equivalent  market 
access.  What  is  right  to  expect  is  the 
kind  of  market  access  guaranteed  in 
our  multilateral  trade  agreements.  Be- 
cause a  foreign  country  has  10  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market  for  a  product,  we 
should  not  expect  to  have  10  percent 
of  that  country's  market  for  the  same 
product.  However,  we  should  expect 
that  in  foreign  markets  our  items  will 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  do- 
mestic firms  receive  in  that  market. 

While  I  believe  that  we  should  steer 
clear  of  reciprocity  and  should  instead 
pursue  the  goal  of  enforcing  trade 
agreements.  I  do  not  ignore  the  very 
real  and  serious  trade  barriers  which 
are  affecting  the  expansion  of  U.b.  ex- 
ports, particularly  in  Japan.  I  believe 
that  at  this  time,  our  response  to  these 
barriers  should  be  twofold. 

First,  we  should  set  up  a  mechanism 
to  respond  to  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices that  violate  oiu-  rights  under  the 
GATT.  Second,  the  President  should 
make  an  assessment  of  whether  It 
would  be  in  our  national  economic  in- 
terest to  take  steps  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  those  barriers.  If  the  President 
so  finds,  he  must  file  an  action  under 
section  301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

The  bill  that  I  Join  Senator  BiirrsEif 
and  Senator  Bradley  in  introducing 
today  accomplishes  both  of  these  ob- 
jectives. Section  2  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes an  interagency  system  to  con- 
duct an  ongoing  analysis  of  major  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  exports  and,  in  those 
cases  where  necessary,  to  bring  action 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such  bar- 
riers. 

If  the  action  under  301  is  likely  to 
improve  U.S.  exports,  the  President  is 
required  to  file  such  an  action.  The 
bill  also  allows  the  President  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  to  conduct  informal  ne- 
gotiations prior  to  initiating  an  action 
under  section  301. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  section 
which  deals  with  supplementary  trade 
negotiating  authority  under  section 
125  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
mote exports  in  industries  with  high- 
growth  potential. 

Under  this  section,  the  president's 
authority  to  unbind  duties  would  be 
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expanded  to  include  the  ability  to 
lower  tariffs  on  products  in  which  im- 
ports of  such  products  are  low,  but  the 
product's  export  potential  is  high. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  The 
challenges  to  open  markets  and  multi- 
lateralism in  trade  may  be  as  great 
today  as  they  have  t>een  during  any 
period    since    the    Great    Depression. 
Slow  growth  and  Joblessness  now  af- 
flict   most    of    the    developed    world. 
These  conditions  create  pressure  on 
governments  to  Intervene  in  markets 
and  close  off  trade  borders.  No  matter 
that  history  demonstrates  that  protec- 
tion   reduces    national    Income,    ulti- 
mately   weakens    national    industries 
and  can  precipitate  global  depression. 
Yet.  governments  still  find  it  difficult 
to  resist  handy  short-term  protection- 
ist remedies  even  though  they  injure 
prospects     for     long-term     economic 
growth. 

In  the  current  economy,  govern- 
ments are  becoming  restless  about 
their  multilateral  trade  obligations. 
Abroad,  and  here,  they  seem  to  be 
looking  for  ways  to  bail  out  or  work 
around  their  international  conunit- 
ments.  all  the  while  hoping  that  no 
one  else  will  notice  and  retaliate. 
Prance  and  Italy  have  ceilings  on  auto- 
mobile imports  from  Japan.  Canada 
imposes  investment  performance  re- 
quirements under  its  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Review  Agency  and  plans  to 
Canadianize.  Japan  has  a  stubborn 
network  of  licenses,  standards,  and  in- 
formal commercial  relationships 
which  chill  foreign  business  activity. 
And  the  United  SUtes  has  its  own 
package  of  voluntary  arrangements  to 
which  many  Americans  would  like  to 
add  retaliatory  powers  against  individ- 
ual countries  we  Judge  to  be  prevent- 
ing our  access  to  specific  product  mar- 

Everyone  has  their  Justification  for 
protection  and  some  are  quite  legiti- 
mate. But  the  sum  of  these  proliferat- 
ing individual  restrictions  is  greater 
than  its  parts.  They  may  well  add  up 
to  a  force  able  to  shake  the  multilater- 
al trading  system.  Yet  it  was  this 
system,  based  on  essentially  open  bor- 
ders and  multilateral  guarantees,  that 
brought  the  world  out  of  depression 
and  postwar  ruin  into  an  era  of  unri- 
valed global  prosperity. 

During  this  period  of  economic  slug- 
gishness and  discontent  about  the  fair- 
ness of  foreign  trading  practices,  it  is 
natural  to  see  the  system  of  GATT 
rules  as  a  glass  half  empty  rather  than 
half  full.  Criticism  of  the  GATT  fail- 
ures comes  more  easily  than  apprecia- 
tion of  its  achievements,  or  faith  in  its 
potential.  But  almost  40  years  of  re- 
ducing tariffs  to  nearly  insignificant 
levels  in  the  major  trading  countries 
of  the  world  is  no  meager  achieve- 
ment. Nor  should  we  discount  the  po- 
tential value  of  GATT's  consultative 


and  dispute  settlement  procedures,  or 
that  of  the  new  codes  disciplining  vari- 
ous national  laws  and  practices  that 
act  as  nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 

In  truth,  we  have  come  far  in  setting 
rules  that  support  a  world  of  liberal 
trade. 

On  the  whole  the  trouble  is  not  so 
much  the  weakness  of  existing  rules 
and  laws.  Surely  they  warrant 
strengthening,  but  our  worst  omission 
is  our  failure  to  use  and  enforce  them. 
Defending  our  rights  under  GATT 
rules  and  making  U.S.  law  consistent 
with  them  is  not  protectionist.  On  the 
contrary,  it  strengthens  the  use  of 
multilateral  rules  and  procedures 
against  recourse  to  unilateral  retalia- 
tion. ,  . 

The  gains  from  free  and  fair  trade 
can  best  be  defended  by  preserving  our 
trade  discipline.  Particularly  during 
this  period  of  economic  stress,  our  top 
trade  priority  should  be  to  make  sure 
that  our  system  works.  Preserving  and 
extending  what  we  have  is  more  Im- 
portant than  breaking  new  ground. 
We  should  seek  to  extend  GATT's 
multilateral  discipline  through  negoti- 
ations to  those  important  areas  out- 
side its  coverage,  such  as  services  and 
investment,  or  new  nontariff  barriers. 
But  we  should  be  cautious  about  en- 
acting new  unilaterally  determined 
trade  principles  and  retaliatory  proce- 
dures such  as  reciprocity. 

In  the  spirit  of  seeking  to  preserve, 
strengthen,  and  work  within  GATT 
system  of  multilateral  discipline.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  In  introducing  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  President's 
ability  to  enforce  multilateral  trade 
agreements.  I  believe  the  provisions  of 
this  blU  encourage  the  President  to 
take  the  leadership  in  using  GATT 
procedues  to  enforce  trade  discipline, 
and  thereby  preserve  and  enhance  the 
GATT  system  in  the  face  of  protec- 
tionist pressures  threatening  to  erode 
it.  The  bill  also  sets  an  orderly  basis 
for  negotiations  to  expand  GATT  to 
practices  not  now  covered  by  multilat- 
eral agreements,  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  existing  U.S.  trade  obliga- 
tions. 

The  bill  has  two  major  features. 
First,  it  strengthens  the  President's 
ability  to  challenge  foreign  practices 
which  impair  U.S.  benefits  under 
international  agreements  or  otherwise 
restrict  U.S.  international  commerce. 
It  does  this  by  providing  for  the  regu- 
lar production  of  national  trade  esti- 
mates by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Special 
Trade  RepresenUtive.  These  estimates 
would  inform  the  President  of  foreign 
practices  that  impair  U.S.  trade  and 
assess  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  document  and  offset  the  impair- 
ment. Such  information  would  provide 
the  President  with  a  sound  basis  for 
challenging  unfair  trade  practices 
under  GATT  procedures  and  U.S.  law 
and  defining  the  remedies  necessary  to 


correct  them.  In  addition,  national 
trade  estimates  would  provide  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  changes  in 
the  world  economy.  Having  a  clearer 
picture  should  enable  us  to  formulate 
a  more  effective  trade  strategy,  and 
enable  U.S.  business  to  compete  more 
effectively  in  foreign  markets.  The 
proposal  for  national  trade  estimates 
borrows  from  the  idea  of  reports  on 
barriers  In  Senator  Dahtorth's  bill,  S. 
2094. 


Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  existing  powers  under 
U.S.  law.  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  GATT  obligations,  to  negotiate 
the  reduction  of  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  to  products  with  high  export 
growth  potential.  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  withdraw,  suspend,  or 
modify  U.S.  obligations  or  tariff  find- 
ings concerning  export  growth  Indus- 
tries, in  a  manner  consistent  with 
GATT  provisions  for  making  such 
changes.  It  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  In 
these  areas.  These  authorities  assure 
that  the  President  will  have  effective 
means  for  achieving  U.S.  negotiating 
objectives,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  in 
these  industries,  while  preserving  U.S. 
obligations  under  GATT. 

The  procedures  outlined  In  this  bill 
for  obUlning  relief  from  foreign  bar- 
riers, particularly  barriers  not  explicit- 
ly covered  under  existing  GATT  agree- 
ments, build  on  and  strengthen  the 
GATT  framework.  Concessions  are 
modified  or  withdrawn  or  augmented 
on  a  multilateral  basis.  If  they  are 
withdrawn  or  modified,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  offer  compensation,  as 
required  under  GATT.  Compensation 
is  likely  to  be  low  l)ecause  of  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  President's  power 
to  modify  such  concessions,  and  in  any 
case  are  subject  to  negotiation  with  af- 
fected parties. 

The  sUtement  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  describes  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  greater  detail 
and  I  will  not  repeat  them.  In  my  view, 
the  most  Important  contribution  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  strengthens  the  ne- 
gotiating power  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  using  existing  U.S.  law  in  concert 
with  GATT  rules  and  procedures.  It 
offers  us  an  option  to  make  the  system 
work.  If  we  show  that  it  can  work  for 
us.  we  will  also  show  that  it  can  work 
for  others. 

Finally,  one  reason  the  bill  particu- 
larly appeals  to  me  is  that  it  should 
help  set  the  conditions  necessary  for 
domestic  economic  growth.  Today  U.S. 
economic  growth  depends  on  our  abili- 
ty to  compete  in  global  markets,  par- 
ticularly in  those  industries  where  our 
production  factors  afford  us  a  compar- 
ative advantage.  Although  no  one  has 
a  crysUl  ball  about  where  future  U.S. 
comparative  advantage  will  lie,  our  na- 
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tional  strength  In  knowledge,  skilled 
labor  and  capital  suggests  that  we  will 
do  our  best  in  industries  that  rely 
heavily  on  high  technology,  highly 
skilled  labor,  and  information. 

Our  domestic  policies  must  remove 
luwarranted  obstacles  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  our  potential  in  competi- 
tive U.S.  industries.  By  the  same 
token,  our  trade  policies  must  vigor- 
ously seek  the  removal  of  unjustified 
obstacles  to  the  export  of  competitive 
U.S.  products.  This  bill  focuses  our 
trade  efforts  on  where  they  promise  to 
reap  a  maximum  return  to  our  econo- 
my. In  the  past.  Industries  with  the 
greatest  export  potential  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  attention  from  U.S. 
trade  officials  and  Congress.  The  em- 
phasis in  this  bill  on  expanding  ex- 
porting opportunities  for  such  indus- 
tries begins  to  correct  that  imbalance. 
Accordingly,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  read 
as  a  challenge  to  U.S.  industries  with 
export  potential  to  adopt  a  global  ori- 
entation, improve  their  product  com- 
petitiveness and  aggressively  penetrate 
foreign  markets. 


RECOONmON  OP  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucusi  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ATTEMPTS  TO 
LIMIT  FEDERAL  COURT  JURIS- 
DICTION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  what  I  see  as  a  pro- 
found assault  on  the  independence  of 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government— the  Federal  Judici- 
ary. Recent  developments  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Judicial  branch  is 
facing  an  attack  of  coajor  proportions: 

In  April  of  1979.  the  then  democrat- 
ically controlled  Senate  voted  51  to  40 
in  favor  of  an  amendment,  offered  by 
Senator  Jkssk  Hxlms  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  a  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction 
bill.  The  amendment  would  have 
eliminated  Supreme  Court  and  lower 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction  over  the 
issue  of  school  prayer.  Identical  legis- 
lation is  currently  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

Last  year,  subcommittees  of  both 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees held  hearings  on  the  overall  issue 
of  congressional  attempts  to  limit  the 
Federal  courts. 

On  July  10  of  last  year,  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  favorably 
reported  legislation  that  would  elimi- 
nate lower  Federal  court  Jurisdiction 
in  certain  abortion  cases.  Identical  leg- 
islation is  pending  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

Last  fall,  the  Separation  of  Powers 
and  the  Constitution  Subcommittees 


reported  legislation  designed  to  pre- 
vent lower  Federal  courts  from  issuing 
any  busing  orders.  Both  bills  are  cur- 
rently pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  entire  Senate  recently  complet- 
ed a  prolonged  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Justice 
Authorization  bill  which  would  severe- 
ly limit  those  instances  in  which  a 
Federal  court  could  issue  a  busing 
order. 

At  last  count,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 30  separate  pieces  of  legislation 
pending  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  would  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

Clearly,  the  issue  of  congressional 
control  over  the  Federal  courts  is  not 
merely  an  academic  exercise.  Rather, 
the  issue  may  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant item  on  our  Nation's  noneco- 
nomic  agenda  in  the  1980's.  In  my 
view,  the  outcome  of  this  debate  will 
determine  the  status  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties  in  this  country  for 
decades  to  come. 

IMPACT  ON  THX  CONSTITUTIOIf 

The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  de- 
signed a  Judicial  branch  which  could 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Alexander  Hamilton  stated  in 
Federalist  Paper  78  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  courts  "to  declare  all  acts  con- 
trary to  the  manifest  tenor  of  the 
Constitution  void.  Without  this."  he 
observed,  "all  reservations  of  particu- 
lar rights  or  privileges  would  amount 
to  nothing." 

This  concept  of  the  Judicial  branch 
was  reaffirmed  and  expanded  In  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison.  Until  recently,  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  final 
arbiter  over  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  not  been  seriously  challenged. 

During  the  past  200  years,  on  four 
different  occasions,  our  Nation  has  re- 
sponded to  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decisions  by  utilizing  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  process.  Even  in 
the  wake  of  the  infamous  Dred  Scott 
decision,  which  held  that  black  Ameri- 
cans were  not  citizens.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  proper  way  to  alter  that 
decision  was  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

But  today,  several  single-issue  con- 
stituencies have  failed  to  mobilize  suf- 
ficient support  to  pass  constitutional 
amendments  to  overturn  constitution- 
al decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
with  which  they  disagree.  Instead, 
they  have  begun  to  advocate  a  series 
of  proposals  that  would  permit  Con- 
gress to  overturn  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions by  simple  statute.  These  con- 
stituencies would  have  Congress  re- 
spond to  a  court  decision  it  disagreed 
with,  by  stripping  the  courts  of  the 
power  to  hear  that  category  of  cases. 

The  proponents  of  these  bills  argue 
that  the  "exceptions  clause"  in  article 
III,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides Congress  with  the  authority  to 
enact  these  bills. 


However,  Mr.  President,  if  the  fram- 
ers  were  trying  to  provide  a  significant 
legislative  check  on  the  Judicial 
branch,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  designed  a  check  like  the 
"exceptions  clause."  Robert  Bork. 
President  Reagan's  nominee  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
has  commented: 

Literally,  that  language  of  the  "exceptions 
clause"  would  seem  to  allow  this  result. 

I  think  it  does  not  allow  this  result  be- 
cause It  was  not  Intended  as  a  means  of 
blocking  a  Supreme  Court  that  had.  In  Con- 
gress' view,  done  things  It  should 
not  .  .  .  The  reason  I  think  It  was  not  In- 
tended Is  that  clearly  in  the  most  serious 
kinds  of  cases,  where  the  Supreme  Court 
might  do  something  that  the  Congress  re- 
garded as  quite  Improper,  the  "exceptions 
clause"  would  provide  no  remedy. 

For  example.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should 
undertake  to  rule  upon  the  constitutionality 
or  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  war.  and  the 
Congress  was  quite  upset,  thinking  that  Is 
not  the  Supreme  Court's  business,  as  Indeed 
I  agree  it  Is  not.  to  use  the  "exceptions 
clause"  to  remove  Supreme  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion would  have  the  result  not  of  returning 
power  to  the  Congress  but  of  turning  the 
question  over  to  each  of  the  SUte  court  sys- 
tems. We  could  not  tolerate  a  situation  In 
which  50  SUtes  were  deciding  through  their 
own  Judges  the  constitutionality  of  a 
war  .  .  . 

I  think  the  answer  Is  that  the  Pramers 
would  not  have  devised  a  check  upon  the  Ju- 
diciary which  does  not  return  power  to  the 
Congress  but  returns  power  to  the  State  Ju- 
diciary systems,  from  which  It  probably 
cannot  be  removed.  When  one  perceives 
that  It  Is  the  result,  then  I  think  one  has  to 
say  the  Pramers  did  not  Intend  this  as  that 
kind  of  a  check  upon  the  Court. 

This  perspective  on  the  "exceptions 
clause"  is  most  instructive.  The  glar- 
ing deficiencies  of  the  clause  are  an  ef- 
fective retort  to  the  argument  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  signifi- 
cant check  on  the  Judicial  branch. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  deficiencies 
of  the  "exceptions  clause"  are  much 
less  troubling  than  Its  ultimate  power 
to  undo  the  protections  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Under  the  analysis  offered  by  the 
proponents  of  these  bills.  Congress  au- 
thority under  the  "exceptions  clause" 
is  without  limit.  Theoretically,  the 
Congress  could  dismantle  any  part  of 
the  Constitution  it  wished  and  para- 
lyze the  courts  from  reviewing  the 
conduct.  It  Is  this  theoretical  opening 
which  makes  the  premise  underlying 
the  court-stripping  bills  most  distress- 
ing. Under  their  analysis,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  only  free  to  enforce  a  consti- 
tutional guarantee  if  51  percent  of 
Congress  does  not  preclude  it  from 
doing  so. 

mrACT  CM  THX  COOIITS 

In  the  face  of  these  legitimate  and 
seemingly  overwhelming  constitution- 
al concerns,  the  court-stripping  bills 
are  still  being  actively  considered  in 
Congress.  This  is  in  large  part.  I  think, 
because  some   Members   of  Congress 
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believe  the  courts  have  blatantly  vio- 
lated their  constitutional  authority. 
They  see  these  bills  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  get  the  courts  back  into  line 
and  encourage  them  to  engage  in  more 
"traditional"  and  "stable"  conduct. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
any  set  of  proposals  more  inconsistent 
with  the  goals  of  stability  or  cerUinty 
in  our  Judicial  system  than  the  court- 
stripping  bills.  No  one  really  knows 
precisely  what  impact  they  would  have 
on  a  specific  body  of  law. 

These  bills  could  have  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  they  are  intended  to 
have.  Withdrawing  court  Jurisdiction 
over  abortion  would  not  outlaw  abor- 
tion. Withdrawing  court  Jurisdiction 
over  school  prayer  would  not  return 
prayer  to  the  schools.  Instead  of  pro- 
hibiting abortion  or  promoting  school 
prayer,  these  bills  will  elevate  the  last 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  subject 
to  the  "permanent "  law  of  the  land. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  no  longer  be  able  to  en- 
force Its  previous  decisions.  The  spon- 
sors of  these  bills  are  actually  promot- 
ing open  invitations  to  State  court 
Judges  to  alter  or  reverse  controlling 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  The  court- 
stripping  bills  would  have  no  substan- 
tive impact  unless  State  court  Judges 
were  willing  to  seize  this  opportunity. 
This  aspect  of  the  court-stripping 
bills  was  recently  criticized  by  the 
Conference  of  State  Court  Chief  Jus- 
tices. Their  resolution  observed  in 
part: 

These  proposed  sUtutes  give  the  appear- 
ance of  proceeding  from  the  premise  that 
State  court  Judges  will  not  honor  their  oath 
to  obey  the  U.S.  Constitution,  nor  their  obli- 
gations to  give  full  force  to  controlling  Su- 
preme Court  precedents. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  court-stripping  proposals  remove 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction  while  offer- 
ing State  court  Judges  no  real  Indica- 
tion of  what  Judicial  standard  they 
should  follow.  It  is  ironic  that  those 
who  are  complaining  about  Judicial 
usurpation  of  the  legislative  function 
are  promoting  legislative  solutions 
devoid  of  any  substantive  direction 
and  inviting  further  and  potentially 
more  disparate  decisions.  The  more 
helpful  solutions  would  be  ones  that 
actually  set  a  new  sutwtantive  stand- 
ard for  the  courts  to  follow. 

IMTACT  oil  CORCRKSS 

The  Impact  of  these  bills  on  the  Ju- 
dicial system,  I  think,  has  been  under- 
estimated. The  same  is  true  of  the 
Impact  of  these  bills  on  Congress 
itself.  If  Congress  decides  to  enter  this 
arena,  the  pressure  to  respond  to  a 
wider  range  of  constitutional  rulings 
will  Increase.  Every  constituency  that 
feels  victimized  by  an  adverse  constitu- 
tional ruling  will  come  rxinning  to 
Congress  for  a  jurisdiction  withdrawal 

bill. 

The  proponents  of  these  bills  sug- 
gest these  fears  of  congressional  abuse 


are  exaggerated.  They  argue  that  the 
Jurisdiction  bills  each  represent  a 
narrow  "surgical"  removal  of  a  limited 
area  of  jurisdiction.  However,  a  review 
of  the  proposals  being  considered  by 
the  97th  Congress  Is  illuminating  as  to 
how  the  Congress  might  actually  uti- 
lize this  jurisdiction  power. 

One  bin.  H.R.  114.  would  actually 
remove  lower  Federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  "any  order  of  a  court  of  a 
State  If  such  order  is.  will  be.  or  was, 
subject  to  review  by  the  highest  court 
of  such  State." 

This  hardly  represents  a  carefully 
circumscribed  removal  of  Federal  ju- 
risdiction. 

Another  bill.  H.R.  2791.  the 
"Women's  Draft  Exemption  Act,"  is 
equally  instructive.  It  would  remove 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving 
sex  bias  In  the  Selective  Service. 

This  bin  Is  particularly  troubling.  It 
Is  another  excenent  example  of  why 
the  court  stripping  approach  Is  totally 
Inappropriate  In  so  many  Instances. 
The  sponsor  was  attempting  to  main- 
tain an  aU-male  draft.  However,  the 
solution  being  offered  Is  to  leave  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  the 
armed  services  to  50  separate  State 
courts.  The  totany  imsatlsfactory 
result  Is  that  women  from  Permsylva- 
nla  might  be  constitutionally  required 
to  be  drafted  whne  women  from  Arizo- 
na might  be  Immune  from  Induction. 

The  proponents  of  these  bUls  want 
us  to  believe  that  court  stripping  win 
only  be  used  In  the  most  flagrant  cases 
of  judicial  excess.  But  In  this  case,  the 
jurisdiction  removal  was  being  pro- 
posed before  the  Supreme  Court  had 
even  rendered  Its  decision.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  court  had  abused 
Its    constitutional    authority    in    this 

area. 

If  Congress  can  remove  Supreme 
Court  jurisdiction  over  an  all-male 
draft  before  the  Court  has  ruled  in  the 
case,  why  cannot  it  pass  stringent  gun 
control  legislation  and  include  a  provi- 
sion to  prevent  Supreme  Court  review 
of  any  case  Involving  the  right  to  bear 
arms?  Why  could  not  Congress  Impose 
onerous  and  discriminatory  taxes  and 
Include  a  provision  to  prevent  Su- 
preme Court  review  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  all  Federal  taxation  cases? 
Why  could  not  Congress  attempt  to  to- 
tally preempt  the  States  from  engag- 
ing In  conduct  traditionally  within 
their  power  and  remove  Supreme 
Court  jurisdiction  over  the  10th 
amendment? 

These  hypothetlcals  are  the  reasona- 
ble extension  of  the  strategy  being  put 
forth  in  these  court  stripping  bills. 
These  potential  abuses  of  the  excep- 
tions clause  ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

COHCLDSIOH 

The  question  presented  by  the  court 
stripping  proposals  is  simply  this: 
Should  we  adopt  measures  that  violate 


the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  In  order 
to  address  the  Issues  of  today? 

That  was  the  same  question  that 
faced  Congress  In  1937  when  President 
Roosevelt  proposed  to  Increase  the 
size  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  deeply  troubled  by  a  series  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  threat- 
ened the  success  of  his  national  recov- 
ery program.  He  hoped  to  alter  the 
composition  of  the  Court  so  that  the 
Court  would  uphold  the  constitution- 
ality of  his  economic  plan. 

The  people  and  Congress  rose  up 
and  resoundingly  defeated  that  plan. 
The  American  public  and  a  majority 
of  its  Representatives  saw  the  court- 
packing  plan  for  what  it  was— a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  Independence  of  the 
judicial  branch. 

As  we  consider  the  courtstripping 
bills  before  us  today,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  wise  words  of  those  who 
successfuny  defended  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1937. 

I  wish  to  conclude  with  the  words 
that  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana  delivered  45  years  ago  which 
apply  with  equal  force  today: 

So  I  say  it  Is  morally  wrong  to  do  by  Indi- 
rection what  cannot  be  done  by  direction.  It 
Is  morally  wrong  to  change  the  Constitution 
by  coercive  interpreUUon  •  •  •  Of  course. 
Mr.  President,  there  have  been  abuses  in 
the  court.  I  have  been  one  who  has  dis- 
agreed with  them,  and  I  expect  to  disagree 
with  them  again,  but  I  am  unwilling  on  the 
basis  of  some  specious  argument  or  of  some 
subterfuge  that  defies  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  participate  in  setting  one  of  the 
most  dangeroui"  precedents  that  has  ever 
been  conceived  by  this  Congress  or  any 
other  •  •  •  , 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  time  to  speak  on  this  Issue  today. 
There  are  other  Senators  who  I  think 
wish  to  speak  on  this  issue.  I  see  one 
of  them  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment,  and  if  he  wishes  to  address 
this  point.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
the  time  allotted  to  me  so  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  may  speak  to  this 
issue. 

RKCOCNITIOH  OP  8KNATOR  KATHIAS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  requested  of  the  Senate  2  hours 
today  to  discuss  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  many  court  curbing 
proposals  that  are  pending  before  us. 
and  to  encourage  support  for  preserv- 
ing the  historic  Independence  of  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

In  more  than  20  years  in  Congress.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  concerted  as- 
sault on  the  Federal  courts  as  has 
been  mounted  during  this  97th  Con- 
gress. We  already  have  before  us  some 
30  court-curbing  bills.  Several  of  them 
would  drastically  curtail  Federal  court 
jurisdiction.  The  sponsors  of  these 
bills  are  very  candid.  They  make  no 
bones  about  their  purpose.  They  want 
to  abolish  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
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over  some  very  specific  and  controver- 
sial areas  of  the  law.  Abortion,  school 
prayer  busing,  and  the  ail-male  draft 
are  among— not  limited  but  among— 
the  issues  they  would  remove  from 
lower  court  and  Supreme  Court  JuMs- 
dlction. 

I  have  heard,  as  I  am  sure  many 
Senators  have  heard,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  complain  on  occa- 
sion about  the  very  heavy  workload  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  What  Judge  does 
not  complain  about  the  Judicial  work- 
load these  days? 

But  I  siispect  that  very  few  Federal 
Judges  would  take  kindly  to  the  kind 
of  a  radical  solution  that  is  being  pro- 
posed to  the  workload  problem. 

Indeed,  none  of  us  should  view  these 
proposals  without  some  sense  of 
alarm,  although  I  must  point  out  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  court-curbing 
has  been  a  hot  topic  in  America.  It  all 
began  in  1793  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  States  could  be  sued 
in  Federal  court.  That  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Chis- 
holm  against  Georgia.  That  decision 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  of  dreadful  pro- 
portions. 

One  newspaper  said  that  it  "involved 
more  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Amer- 
ica than  the  claims  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  tax  us  without  our  consent. 
•  •  ••• 

The  Oeorgla  House  of  Representa- 
tives reacted  even  more  violently.  It 
passed  a  bill  providing  that  anyone 
who  executed  any  process  Issued  in 
the  case  would  be  "guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  by  being  hanged." 

I  suppose  we  should  be  grateful,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  I.  that 
such  resort  to  violence  is  not  being 
proposed  today. 

Fortunately,  for  the  citizens  of 
Georgia,  that  bill  died  in  the  Georgia 
Senate,  but  a  national  pastime  had 
been  bom.  Since  then,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  legislative  proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  and  in 
State  legislatures  to  counteract  con- 
troversial court  decisions  or  to  pre- 
clude unwanted  Judicial  pronounce- 
ments. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
abortive  attempt  in  1937  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  with  Justices  who 
would  support  his  New  Deal  was  only 
the  most  flamboyant  in  a  long  line  of 
efforts  to  curb  the  Court. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  considered 
constitutional  amendments  that  would 
allow  it  to  review  and  veto  certain 
high  court  rulings.  It  has  contemplat- 
ed amendments  that  would  require 
more  than  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  invalidate  an  act  of 
Congress.  It  has  entertained  a  bill  that 
would  require  a  unanimous  court 
agreement  to  void  any  act  of  Congress, 
State  law  or  State  constitutional  provi- 
sion. And  it  has  even  deliberated  over 
a  resolution  that  called  for  a  constitu- 


tional amendment  providing  that  Su- 
preme Court  justices  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  panel  composed  of  one 
judge  from  each  of  the  highest  State 
tribunals. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
in  1954.  almost  every  controversial 
high  court  ruling  has  provoked  a  legis- 
lative response  aimed  at  limiting  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction.  Rulings  on  reap- 
pointment, obscenity,  criminal  confes- 
sion, school  segregation  and  Commu- 
nist subversion,  all  of  them  have  trig- 
gered such  proposals. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bills  currently 
before  the  Congress  are  quite  outspo- 
ken about  their  intention  to  bypass 
constitutional  rulings. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Helms,  in  intro- 
ducing his  school  prayer  Jurisdiction 
bill  earlier  this  year,  laid  his  cards 
right  on  the  table.  As  I  said  earlier  the 
sponsors  of  these  resolutions  are 
candid  and  honest  about  it.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  said.  "The 
limited  and  specific  objective  of  this 
bill  is  to  restore  to  the  American 
people  the  fundamental  right  of  vol- 
untary prayer  in  the  public  schools." 

Neither  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  nor  any  of  the 
other  sponsors  of  these  court  jurisdic- 
tion bills,  questions  their  legitimacy 
under  the  Constitution. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  question 
their  legitimacy  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  do  question  whether  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional way  to  proceed.  Constitu- 
tional interpretations  are  subject  to 
change  either  by  the  process  provided 
within  the  Constitution  Itself— in  this 
case,  by  invoking  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution—or when  the  Supreme  Court 
alters  one  of  its  prior  constitutional 
holdings.  There  is  Just  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  what  these  bills  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  find  a  back  door  for 
changing  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  a 
radical  proposal. 

By  approving  the  bills  now  before  it. 
Congress  would  preclude  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  Federal  courts  from 
dealing  with  important  constitutional 
Issues.  Once  you  go  down  this  road, 
once  you  take  this  route,  there  is  no 
area  of  human  endeavor  that  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  simple  act  of  Con- 
gress altering  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  control  the  outcome 
of  cases.  Tomorrow,  our  most  basic 
constitutional  protections  could  be  at 
stake.  In  fact,  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights 
could  be  up  for  grabs.  The  entire  Bill 
of  Rights  could  be  defeated  by  a 
simple  majority  of  Congress. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution 
were  worldly  men.  They  were  scholars 
steeped  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
They  knew  how  the  human  race  had 
dealt  In  the  past  with  problems  of  gov- 
ernment, authority,  power,  and  con- 


flict. They  knew  what  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  what  had  failed.  And  they 
distilled  this  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  mankind  into  the  Constitution. 

A  proper  division  of  power  among 
the  three  branches  of  Government 
was  the  keystone  to  their  theory  of 
government.  So.  the  Founding  Fathers 
constructed  strong  and  independent 
branches  of  Government  specifically 
to  prevent  the  concentration  of  too 
much  power  in  one  branch.  Then,  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  branch  would 
dominate  the  others,  they  added  some 
institutional  checks  and  balances.  One 
was  Judicial  review— the  power  given 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  void  State 
and  Federal  laws  that  It  Judged  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution. 

Alexander  Hamilton  pointed  out  the 
fundamental  importance  of  this  power 
in  Federalist  78.  "Without  this, "  he 
wrote,  "all  the  reservations  of  particu- 
lar rights  and  privileges  would  amount 
to  nothing."  Yet.  it  is  precisely  this 
check— the  power  of  Judicial  review- 
that  the  bills  now  in  Congress  would 
emasculate. 

But  the  danger  is  not  limited  to  this. 
These  bills  also  undermine  the  doc- 
trine of  judicial  Independence,  which 
is  a  principle  worth  preserving.  It  is 
not  a  new  principle.  It  is  an  ancient 
one.  Its  origins  can  be  traced  back  long 
before  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written. 

Herodotus,  the  historian  of  ancient 
Greece,  has  passed  down  to  us  this  de- 
scription of  the  Persian  legal  system 
of  his  day: 

The  Royal  Judges  are  men  chosen  from 
among  Persians,  who  continue  In  office 
until  they  die  or  they  are  convicted  of  some 
Injustice.  They  determine  causes  between 
the  Persians  and  are  the  interpreters  of  the 
ancient  Constitutions  and  all  questions  re- 
ferred to  them. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  read  Her- 
odotus. They  were  aware  that  by 
grafting  Judicial  independence  into 
the  Constitution,  they  were  embody- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  ages  into  our  or- 
ganic law.  In  this  area,  they  were  not 
creating  a  new  experiment  in  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  they  were  all  too  famil- 
iar personally  with  the  abuses  associ- 
ated with  a  dependent  judiciary  and 
they  were  determined  to  avoid  them. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  grievances 
listed  against  the  British  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  that  the 
King  had  made  the  colonial  Judges 
"dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  sala- 
ries." 

As  a  result,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention adopted  a  system  of  life 
tenure  for  Federal  Judges,  subject  only 
to  the  power  of  impeachment,  and 
protected  their  salaries  from  dimunl- 
tion.  It  also  specifically  rejected  the 
concept  of  legislative  control  over  the 
Judiciary  by  defeating  a  proposal  to 
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create  "a  national  Judiciary  *  *  *  to 
consist  of  one  or  more  Supreme  tribu- 
nals, and  of  inferior  tribunals  to  be 
chosen  by  the  National  Legislature  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior." 

The  third  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion at  issue  here,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  is  how  our  organic  law  is 
changed.  The  Founding  Fathers 
wanted  the  procedures  for  amending 
the  Constitution  to  be  more  flexible 
than  those  in  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, which  required  the  uiuuilmous 
agreement  of  the  SUtes.  But  they  did 
not  want  to  make  the  process  too  easy. 

Only  after  lengthy  debate  was  a 
compromise  struck  which,  to  quote 
James  Madison,  "guards  equally 
against  that  extreme  facility  which 
would  render  that  Constitution  too 
mutable;  and  the  extreme  difficulty, 
which  might  perpetuate  its  discovered 
faults." 

If  these  court-curbing  bills  make 
their  way  through  Congress,  It  will  be 
a  sad  day  for  Justice  In  this  country.  If 
enacted,  these  bills  would  shift  the 
legal  battleground  for  controversial 
social  Issues  from  the  Federal  to  the 
State  courts.  Unlike  their  colleagues 
on  the  Federal  bench,  most  State 
Judges  are  elected  to  office.  They  do 
not  have  the  security  of  life  tenure. 
They  are  not  free  from  political  pres- 
sures. They  are  very  vulnerable  to  the 
public  mood  and  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority. 

The  American  Bar  Association  made 
this  same  point  recently  when  it 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the 
pending  court  Jurisdiction  bills.  It  em- 
phasized that  "•  •  •  Congress  should 
not  subjert  State  Judges  to  often  hard 
choices  between  oath  and  career." 

This  point  was  reiterated  recently  by 
the  Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices 
when  it  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing "concern  about  the  impact  of 
these  bills  on  State  courts"  and  stating 
that  these  proposals  are  "a  hazardous 
experiment  with  the  vulnerable  fabric 
of  the  Nation's  Judicial  systems."  In  its 
report  accompanying  the  resolution, 
the  Justices  noted  that: 

First,  these  proposed  statutes  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  state  court  Judges  will  not  honor  their 
oaths  to  obey  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, nor  their  obligation  to  follow  Supreme 
Court  decisions  Interpreting  and  applying 
that  constitution,  thus  breaking  with  a  200 
year  practice  and  tradition.  So  viewed,  these 
efforts  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  to  the  state 
courts  for  these  purposes  neither  enhance 
the  image  of  those  institutions  nor  demon- 
strate confidence  that  state  court  judges 
will  do  their  duty. 

Last  year,  we  saw  a  strenuous  at- 
tempt in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  force  a  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee to  commit  herself,  prior  to  confir- 
mation, to  voting  to  overturn  the 
Court's  1973  decision  on  abortion.  It 
does  not  take  much  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  pressures  that  would  be 
brought  to  bear  to  elicit  such  assur- 


ances from  State  Judges  during  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  system  is  that  we  have  not 
allowed  our  Constitution  to  be  pulled 
and  hauled  with  each  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  tug-of-war  in  Congress  over 
these  court-curbing  bills  threatens  to 
rend  the  fabric  of  our  Constitution— 
"the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man." 

We  must  not  let  that  happen.  We 
cannot  adopt  the  cavalier  attitude  of 
George  Washington  Plunkett,  a  Tam- 
many Hall  ward  heeler,  who  was  fond 
of  asking:  "What's  the  Constitution 
among  friends?" 

Among  friends  and  foes  alike,  the 
Constitution  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  Justice  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Arizona  Republic  enti- 
tled "Barry  Jumps  Ship,"  an  article 
entitled  "When  Is  a  Conservative  Not 
a  Conservative?"  and  an  article  from 
today's  Washington  Post  by  David  S. 
Broder  entitled  "Civil  Rights: 
Detour  .  .  ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

Barry  Jumps  Ship 

If  Arizoiut  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  is  the 
conscience  of  the  nation's  conservative 
movement,  he  also  has  become  something  of 
a  guiding  light  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Ooldwater  has  defied  expectations,  and 
parted  company  with  those  who  depended 
on  him  for  me-toomanshlp. 

For  example,  he  has  taken  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense.  and  rebuked  it  for  project- 
ed higher  costs  of  an  attack  helicopter.  For 
one  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  energetic 
supporters  of  the  military,  this  attack  may 
seem  startling.  Further,  the  helicopter  he  is 
attacking  would  be  manufactured  in  Arizo- 
na. 

However,  he  has  not  lost  his  verve  for  sup- 
porting a  strong  military  establishment.  But 
he  has  a  greater  obligation  to  prudence  and 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  re- 
sources. 

And  there's  more. 

Ooldwater  now  has  announced  that  he 
will  defy  his  conservative  brethren  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  and  fight  their  efforts  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  federal  courts  on 
matters  involving  school  busing,  abortion 
and  school  prayer. 

It  Isn't  that  Ooldwater  favors  busing, 
abortion  or  the  denial  of  prayers  in  the 
classroom. 

But  Ooldwater  has  expressed  a  higher  ob- 
ligation—to maintain  the  traditional  separa- 
tion of  powers  between  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches. 

"I  think  It  Is  dangerous  for  the  country  to 
limit  the  actions  of  the  courts." 

And  he  Is  correct. 

The  minute  that  a  substantial  majority  in 
any  session  of  Congress  got  Its  back  up  over 
a  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  thought  It 
should  In  effect  veto  the  court's  decisions 
through  a  new  law.  the  separation  of  powers 
would  be  a  mockery. 

The  Congress  would  become  a  superior 
among  equals,  interpreting  the  Constitution 


from  one  session  to  the  next,  and  In  a  fash- 
ion that  no  one  could  predict  from  year  to 
year. 

Senators  have  their  hands  full  enough 
with  their  own  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities without  trying  to  annex  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Whoi  is  a  Cohsxrvatttx  Not  a 
coiiservativk? 

(By  Theodore  R.  Mann) 

There  are  approximately  20  bills  pending 
in  the  United  States  Congress  which  com- 
prise the  legislative  agenda  of  the  New 
Right  and  the  so-called  Moral  Majority. 

Many  of  these  bills  would  eliminate  feder- 
al court  jursldictlon  to  hear  cases  involving 
laws  or  regulations  which  relate  to  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools,  to  abortion,  to 
public  school  assignments  based  on  race, 
creed,  color  or  sex.  or  which  impose  qualifi- 
cations for  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Others  would  eliminate  federal  court  juris- 
diction to  review  the  constitutionality  of  all- 
male  draft  registration  laws.  Still  other  bills 
would  prohibit  the  Judiciary  from  barring 
released  time  for  required  parenthood  edu- 
cation courses  conducted  by  churches,  from 
interpreting  "life"— as  that  term  is  used  in 
the  14th  Amendment— to  exclude  a  fetus 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  and  from 
implementing  a  plan  to  assign  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Another  bill  would  cut  off  federal  funds  to 
educational  agencies  which  prohibit  volun- 
tary prayer,  which  promote  courses  incul- 
cating values  or  modes  of  behavior  contra- 
dicting the  beliefs  and  values  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  which  purchase  or  prepare  school 
materials  diminishing  the  role  differences 
between  the  sexes  as  those  differences  have 
been  understood  historically  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  likewise  cut  off  funds  to 
educational  agencies  which  fall  to  ensure 
that  parents  and  religious  groups  partici- 
pate in  establishing  courses  on  religion,  or 
fall  to  provide  for  parental  review  of  text- 
books prior  to  their  use  in  the  classroom. 

Federal  funds  would  also  be  denied  to  or- 
ganizations which  care  for  persons  suffering 
from  spousal  or  parental  abuse,  or  provide 
assistance  to  ninaway  children:  for  pro- 
grams which  provide  contraceptive  devices, 
abortion  services  or  venereal  disease  treat- 
ments to  unmarried  minors  without  first  no- 
tifying the  parents:  and  to  any  entity  which 
presents  homosexuality  as  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative life  style.  Federal  legislation 
would  also  t>e  prohibited  in  such  fields. 

"Dm  proposed  legislation  would  also  pro- 
hibit entitles  funded  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  from  challenging  criminal  con- 
victions, from  attempting  to  compel  institu- 
tions to  perform  or  fund  abortions,  from 
seeking  to  desegregate  public  schools,  and 
from  litigating  violations  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  or  homosexual  rights  cases. 

As  will  be  seen,  at  least  as  far  as  the  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  Supreme  Court's  appel- 
late jurisdiction  is  concerned,  the  legislation 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Yet.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  nation  If  the  proposals  were 
defeated  legislatively  rather  than  Judicially. 
A  direct  confrontation  between  two 
branches  of  the  government  is  not  likely  to 
end  with  a  judicial  decision.  The  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  believe  that  the  Congress 
may  deprive  the  judiciary  of  Its  power  to 
review:  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  they  will 
graciously  accede  when  the  judiciary  holds 
otherwise. 

The  pending  legislative  battle  may  create 
one  of  those  rare  opportunities  when  wide- 
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spread  debate,  within  and  without  the  Con- 
gress, renews  In  many  Americans  an  under- 
standing of  the  real  nature  of  our  system. 
There  are  occasions  when  we  are  forced  to 
look  beyond  our  Immediate  selfish  Interests 
and  consider  what  kind  of  country  It  is  that 
we  want  to  be  living  In. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  was  one  such  event;  Richard 
Nixon's  "Saturday  Night  Massacre"  was 
surely  another.  These  were  attempted  presi- 
dential power  grabs,  recognized  as  such  even 
by  those  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  Ini- 
tiators. 

The  national  debate  on  these  bills  could 
have  the  same  beneficent  effect.  It  should 
be  a  debate  about  the  proper  role  of  govern- 
ment and  its  several  parts.  At  a  deeper  level 
it  should  be  a  debate  about  the  proper  role 
of  all  Institutions  In  our  society— not  only 
government.  And  at  the  deepest  level  It 
should  be  a  debate  about  power— how  much 
of  It  is  necessary  for  a  well- functioning  and 
relatively  free  society,  and  how  it  should  be 
distributed,  not  only  within  government  but 
within  the  totality  of  our  institutions. 

Although  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
regard  themselves  as  "conservatives,"  I 
question  whether  these  bills  constitute 
"conservative"  legislation. 

What  Is  meant  by  "conservative"  is  not  at 
all  clear.  Generally,  when  we  speak  of  politi- 
cal conservatism  we  refer  to  Edmund 
Burke's  Ideal  of  attaining  political  unity 
through  slow,  organic  growth.  In  the 
modem  vernacular  such  a  conservative 
would  live  by  the  maxim,  "If  It's  not  broke, 
don't  fix  It, "  or  Don't  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  wash. "  But  to  test  this  proposed 
legislation  against  the  Burkean  ideal  would 
be  engaging  In  straw  man  polemics. 

Legislation  which  would  so  radically  and 
suddenly  wrench  apart  the  Intricate  power 
balances  built  Into  a  constitution  that  has 
served  the  society  so  well  for  two  centuries 
has  little  to  do  with  Burkean  conservatism, 
and  the  point  need  not  be  belabored.  More 
likely  these  legislators  view  themselves  as 
"conservatives"  in  the  sense  that  they 
champion  limited  government,  as  President 
Reagan  did,  for  example.  In  his  Independ- 
ence Day  message  to  Americans: 

"Ours  was  a  revolution  that  changed  the 
very  concept  of  government.  Let  the  Fourth 
of  July  always  be  a  reminder  that  here  In 
this  land,  for  the  first  time.  It  was  decided 
that  man  was  bom  with  certain  God-given 
rights:  that  government  Is  only  a  conven- 
ience created  and  managed  by  the  people, 
with  no  powers  of  Its  own  except  those  vol- 
untarily granted  to  It  by  the  people.  We 
sometimes  forget  that  great  truth  and  we 
never  should." 

Let  us  assume  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  regard  themselves  as  conserv- 
atives because  they  believe  that  in  America 
governmental  power  is  severely  limited,  and 
that  the  greatness  of  the  American  experi- 
ment lay  In  the  concept  that  government 
may  not  exercise  powers  withheld  from  it 
by  the  people.  Let  us  assume  It  In  order  to 
ask  whether  the  spate  of  legislation  we  are 
considering  Is  consistent  wlih  that  view  of 
the  American  experiment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  decided 
that  legislative  efforts  to  restrict  abortions 
early  In  a  pregnancy,  or  to  require  religion 
to  be  taught  in  public  schools,  exceed  the 
powers  granted  by  the  people  to  their  gov- 
ernment. If  the  national  or  a  state  legisla- 
tive were  now  to  decide  that  a  woman 
should  not  have  the  right  to  abort  a  fetus 
within  her,  whence  would  It  derive  the 
power  to  Interfere  In  such  a  personal  deci- 


sion? Or  If  such  a  legislature  were  now  to 
decide  that  church  prepared  courses  In  reli- 
gion are  to  be  taught  in  school,  on  what 
grant  of  power  by  the  people  would  it  stake 
such  a  claim? 

Alexander  Hamilton  held  the  view  that 
because  government  could  not  exercise 
powers  not  explicitly  granted,  a  Bill  of 
RighU  was  not  essential.  The  people  did  not 
accept  that  view.  The  withholding  of  gov 
emmental  power  in  the  area  of  religion, 
speech,  press  and  assembly  was  therefore 
explicitly  enshrined  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment. How  do  these  "conservative"  legisla- 
tors square  their  desire  to  legislate  in  such 
areas  with  their  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
limitations  on  governmental  power? 

Power  to  Interfere  with  the  Interior  life  of 
the  Individual  was  withheld  even  frooi  our 
democratically  elected  government  because, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  later  noted,  "the  tyran- 
ny of  the  majority  Is  now  generally  Included 
among  the  evils  against  which  society  re- 
quires to  be  on  Its  guard." 

Another  anomaly  In  this  legislative  effort 
also  requires  special  note.  These  "conserva- 
tive" legislators,  who  would  allow  legislative 
Interference  in  the  most  Intimate  personal 
matters,  would  prohibit  federal  legislation 
In  the  fields  of  child  and  spousal  abuse  and 
deny  federal  funds  to  organizations  which 
care  for  abused  children  and  spouses. 

How  can  legislators  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  two-week-old  fetus  In  the  womb  of  a 
rape  victim  and  deny  funding  for  organiza- 
tions which  care  for  abused  children?  Exact- 
ly such  "misapplied  notions  of  liberty."  di- 
rectly contrary  to  conservative  principles, 
were  commented  upon  by  Idill  more  than  a 
century  ago: 

"One  would  almost  think  that  a  man's 
children  were  supposed  to  be  literally,  and 
not  metaphoricaJly  a  part  of  himself,  so 
Jealous  Is  opinion  of  the  smallest  Interfer- 
ence of  law  with  his  absolute  and  exclusive 
control  over  them.  .  .  .  When  we  compare 
the  strange  respect  of  mankind  for  liberty 
with  their  strange  want  of  respect  for  it.  we 
might  imagine  that  a  man  had  an  Indispen- 
sable right  to  do  harm  to  others,  and  no 
right  at  all  to  please  himself  without  giving 
pain  to  anyone." 

Thirdly,  how  committed  can  these  "con- 
servatives"' be  to  the  concept  of  limited  gov- 
ernment—of  government.  In  President  Rea- 
gan's words,  "with  no  powers  of  its  own 
except  those  voluntarily  granted  to  It  by  the 
people  "—If  they  would  deny  Jurisdiction  to 
the  courts  to  determine  when  government 
has  exceeded  those  powers? 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  respond 
that  they  do  not  seek  to  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  courts.  But  that  is  dlslngen- 
uousness  run  rampant.  They  are  attempting 
to  eliminate  federal  Jurisdiction  In  respect 
of  constitutional  Issues  already  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  obvious  expecta- 
tion of  different  decisions  by  state  court 
Judges,  who  do  not  have  the  life  tenure  and 
independence  which  our  constitution  gives 
the  federal  Judiciary. 

One  would  think  that  conservatives  would 
be  especially  appreciative  of  our  Judicial 
branch  of  government.  It  Is  the  least  demo- 
cratic of  the  three  branches,  least  subject  to 
majoritarlan  pressures,  almost  aristocratic, 
surely  elltest  in  concept.  Instead,  these  al- 
leged champions  of  limited  government 
would  prefer  to  have  the  question  whether 
they  have  exceeded  the  powers  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  people,  reviewed  by  a  state  Ju- 
diciary over  which  they  have  greater  con- 
trol. 

Powers  not  granted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment by   the  Constitution,   reside   in   the 


states  or  in  the  people.  That  principle  Is  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  In  the  10th  Amendment. 
But  it  is  not  a  self -executing  principle,  and 
obviously  cannot  be.  Someone  must  decide 
when  the  exerelse  of  legislative  or  executive 
power  has  exceeded  the  power  granted. 
That  somebody  Is  our  courts.  In  reality, 
there  are  no  withheld  powers  except  those 
which  the  Judiciary,  ultimately  the  Su- 
preme Court,  decides  were  Intended  to  be 
withheld.  As  one  respected  conservative  put 
It: 

"Limitations  (on  legislative  power]  can  be 
preserved  In  practice  no  other  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  courts  of  Justice, 
whose  duty  It  must  be  to  declare  all  acts 
contrary  to  the  manifest  tenor  of  the  Con- 
stitution void.  Without  this,  all  the  reserva- 
tions of  particular  rights  or  privileges  would 
amount  to  nothing."  (Hamilton.  FedemlUt 
No.  78) 

The  powers  expressly  withheld  from  gov- 
ernment, federal  and  state,  are  substantial. 
The  large  number  of  cases  In  which  It  has 
been  Judicially  determined  that  although 
withheld,  they  were  nevertheless  exercised, 
testifies  to  the  need  for  a  Judicial  Institution 
to  give  our  constitution  substance  and  make 
It  live.  Those  who  would  deny  the  Supreme 
Court  Jurisdiction  to  determine  when  legis- 
lative power  has  been  abused,  are  obliged  to 
tell  us  what  equally  Independent  body,  if 
any,  will  make  that  determination. 

Courts  are  not  always  popular.  It  Is  not 
endearing  to  have  the  function  of  telling  a 
President  or  a  Congress  that  they  have 
overstepped  their  bounds.  But  some  Inde- 
pendent institution  must  have  that  func- 
tion, or  else  the  whole  concept  of  govern- 
ment with  limited  powers  Is  meaningless. 
The  courts  "were  designed  to  be  an  Interme- 
diate body  between  the  people  and  the  legis- 
lature ...  to  keep  the  latter  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  their  authority."  (Hamil- 
ton. Federalut  No.  78).  By  and  large  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  has  exerelsed  this  critical 
function  with  admirable  self-restraint. 

FinaUy.  the  Jurisdiction-limiting  bills  raise 
serious  doubts  about  the  proponents'  com- 
mitment to  ""states"  rights"  as  well.  It  Is  true 
that  the  legislation  would  diminish  federal 
limitations  on  state  action  In  a  number  of 
ways.  Yet.  one  of  the  prominent  rights  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  states  under  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution  Is  their  role  In  the 
process  by  which  our  constitution  may  be 
amended.  Amendments— whether  proposed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  or  by  a 
convention— must  l>e  ratified  in  either  case 
by  three-quarters  of  the  states.  The  bills 
would  change  the  constitution  profoundly 
by  simple  legislative  flat,  thereby  by-passing 
the  state  legislatures  entirely. 

And  so  It  Is  clear,  at  least  to  this  observer, 
that  this  legislation  Is  not  "conservative" 
legislation  at  all,  by  any  definition  of  that 
term,  no  matter  what  Its  sponsors  may 
choose  to  call  themselves.  They  would  ex- 
tinguish ability  to  determine  whether  the 
powers  exerelsed  by  government  exceed  the 
powers  granted  to  It  by  the  people.  Thus, 
they  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  conservatism 
grounded  in  a  belief  that  government  has 
""no  powers  of  its  own  except  those  voluntar- 
ily granted  to  it  by  the  people. " 

They  would  radically,  and  abruptly, 
change  the  structural  power  balance  within 
government  created  two  centuries  ago  and 
developed  carefully  since  then.  Thus,  they 
can  hardly  lay  claim  to  being  conservatives 
in  the  tradition  of  Edmund  Burke.  Burke 
believed  In  change,  because  '"a  state  without 
the  means  of  some  change  Is  without  the 
means  of  Its  conservation."'  But  he  l>elleved 
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in  slow  change.  In  preserving  even  while  re- 
forming. ,  ^  , 

Both  the  speed  with  which  these  legisla- 
tors would  make  such  fundamental  changes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  changes  themselves, 
mark  them  as  dangerous  Innovators,  alto- 
gether too  ready  to  experiment  with  the  lib- 
erties of  Americans.  Individual  liberty.  If 
they  have  their  way,  will  exist  or  not  exist 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
legislature.  Another  observation  by  Burke  is 
In  order. 

"To  make  a  government  requires  no  great 
prudence.  Settle  the  seat  of  power:  teach 
obedience,  and  the  work  Is  done.  To  give 
freedom  Is  still  more  easy.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  guide:  It  only  requires  to  let  go  the 
rein.  But  to  form  a  free  government;  that  Is 
to  temper  together  these  opposite  elements 
of  liberty  and  restraint  In  one  consistent 
work,  requires  much  thought,  deep  reflec- 
tion, a  sagacious,  powerful,  and  combining 
mind.  This  I  do  not  find  In  those  who  take 
the  lead  In  the  National  Assembly." 

Nor  can  It  be  found  In  those  who  are  pro- 
posing the  legislation  In  question. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  legisla- 
tion U  not  consistent  with  Its  proponents' 
asserted  belief  in  a  government  of  strictly 
limited  powers,  we  assumed  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  American  experiment  lay  In  the 
concept  of  withheld  powers.  In  truth.  It  did 
not:  it  Uy  In  the  concept  of  carefully  bal- 
anced powers. 

It  Is  true  that  our  sUte  papers  are  perme- 
ated with  the  concept  that  power  not  direct- 
ly or  by  necessary  implication  granted  by 
the  people  may  not  be  exercised.  But  the 
founding  fathers  Intended  nevertheless  to 
create  a  powerful  central  government.  They 
knew  that  government  was  no  mere  "con- 
venience," as  President  Reagan  called  It.  It 
was  utterly  essential  If  men  were  not  to  eat 
each  other  up  alive  In  the  orgy  we  call  anar- 
chy, and  required  substantial  power  to  func- 
tion properly.  The  enigma  lay  In  the  fact 
that  while  a  powerful  central  government 
was  essential,  that  very  power  could  extin- 
guish individual  liberties.  The  circle  was 
squared  by  "so  contriving  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  government,"  to  use  Hamilton's  (or 
Madison's)  phrase  (Federalist  No.  51)  or  cre- 
ating such  an  "antagonism  of  Influences" 
(to  use  Mill's  phrase)  as  would  prevent  any 
single  branch  of  government  from  obtaining 
too  much  power,  and  yet  not  paralyze  the 
whole. 

"Ambition  must  be  made  to  counteract 
ambition.  ...  It  may  be  a  reflection  on 
human  nature  that  such  devices  should  be 
necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  is  government  Itself  but  the 
greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  nature? 
If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would  be 
necessary."  (Federalist  No.  51) 

The  conventional  wisdom  about  power- 
that  it  "pollutes  whate'er  It  touches";  that 
It  "tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely"— Is  somewhat  off  the 
mark.  Power,  at  least  when  It  Is  not  abso- 
lute, is  not  Inherently  good  or  bad.  It  is 
merely  the  magnifier  of  already  existing 
characteristics  of  those  who  wield  It;  It  Is 
they  who  are  good  or  bad. 

More  accurately,  the  founding  fathers  un- 
derstood more  profoundly  than  any  other 
nation  buUdcrs  before  or  after  them,  that 
all  of  us  are  both  good  and  bad  and  that 
this  duality  Is  the  permanent  nature  of 
man.  This  was  the  "given,"  upon  which  the 
Constitution  was  built.  To  the  degree  that 
power  magnifies  what  is  bad  rather  than 
what  Is  good.  It  can  crush  the  liberties  of  all. 
Other,  antagonistic  power  must  confront  It 
In  constant  balance. 


At  bottom  our  protection  from  govern- 
ment does  not  lie  in  the  concept  of  "with- 
held powers. "  It  lies  rather  in  the  exquisite 
Intricacy  of  a  system  of  potentially  antago- 
nistic Influences  which  allow  for  the  use. 
but  prevent  the  abuse,  of  power. 

The  constitutional  concept  of  "limited 
power"  by  virtue  of  the  "people"  withhold- 
ing It.  was  accompanied  by  the  grant  of 
power  to  one  of  those  antagonistic  Influ- 
ences—the Judiciary— to  declare  void  the  at- 
tempts by  other  branches  of  government  to 
exceed  the  powers  granted  them.  Stripped 
of  all  Its  pretenses,  the  current  attempt  to 
curb  that  Judicial  power  U  In  reality  an  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  make  It  unlimited. 

The  legislation  In  question  Is  an  attempt 
at  a  legislative  coup,  a  legislative  power 
grab,  no  less  than  the  attempt  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Saturday  Night 
Massacre  were  executive  power  grabs. 

Civil  Rights:  DrronH  .  .  . 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

If  you  ask  most  people,  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  changes  of  the  past  generation 
have  erased  many  of  the  regional  differ- 
ences In  the  United  SUtes  and  have  blunted 
the  sharp  moral  edges  of  controversy  over 
public  Issues.  The  conventional  wisdom  Is 
that  we  are  a  homogenized  society,  gov- 
erned by  people  of  adaptable  conscience. 

Both  those  beliefs  were  sharply  chal- 
lenged this  month  In  the  Senate  debate  over 
legislation  to  restrict  the  federal  courts  and 
the  Justice  Department  from  using  busing 
as  a  remedy  for  proven  cases  of  school  seg- 
regation. 

The  final  Senate  vote  on  the  bill  contain- 
ing the  restrictive  language  was  57-37. 
Among  senators  from  outside  the  Old  Con- 
federacy, the  vote  was  34-36  against  the 
measure.  Among  the  senators  from  the  Con- 
federate states,  the  vote  was  23-1  in  favor. 

The  one  southern  senator  who  voted 
against  the  bill  was  Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkan- 
sas. OuUlde  his  own  state,  not  much  was 
made  of  the  fact.  But  his  action  Is  more 
than  a  rebuke  to  the  majority  In  the  Senate, 
which  pushed  through  this  radical  and  dan- 
gerous abridgment  of  the  Independence  of 
the  judiciary  and  the  Justice  Department.  It 
was  equally  a  reprimand  to  those  who  tend 
to  see  politics  as  a  "go-along-get-along " 
scramble  for  the  safest  pereh  from  which  to 
prepare  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  point  Is  not  to  elevate  Bumpers  to  po- 
litical sainthood.  He  Is  as  fallible  In  his  Judg- 
ment as  anyone  else.  But  he  comes  from  a 
sUte  that  In  1980  voted  out  of  office  two 
other  DemocraU.  President  Carter  and  Gov. 
Bill  Clinton,  who  were  moderates  on  race 
Issues  and  opposed  to  the  court-stripping  ef- 
forts. He  knew  what  the  risks  were  in  the 
stand  he  took  In  Isolating  himself  from 
every  other  southern  senator  of  both  par- 
ties, including  his  own  colleague,  David  H. 
Pryor. 

This  is  what  he  said  In  explaining  his 
stand:  "My  words  here  this  morning  will  not 
change  a  single  vote.  I  rise  to  speak  on  this 
issue  because  I  do  not  want  either  my  chil- 
dren or  my  constituents  to  think  I  acqui- 
esced In  or  only  mildly  objected  to  what  we 
are  about  to  do  here.  I  want  them  and  any 
[>erson  within  earshot,  or  whoever  may  read 
my  words  to  know  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  constitutional  guarantees  In  this 
nation  occurred  over  my  strenuous  and  ve- 
hement protest. " 

The  essence  of  his  argument  was  the  same 
one  made  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  chief   Justices   of   the   state   supreme 


courts.  Sen.  Barry  M.  Ooldwater  (R-Arlz.) 
and  other  conservative  Individuals  and  insti- 
tutions, who  were  prepared  to  risk  offending 
popular  prejudices  In  order  to  protect  the 
Constitution. 

The  argument  was  that  In  barring  the 
Justice  Department  from  seeking  busing 
orders  or  the  courts  from  Issuing  them 
(beyond  five  miles  or  15  minutes'  travel 
time),  no  matter  what  the  findings  about 
segregation  In  the  sch(x>l  system,  the  Senate 
was  short-clreultlng  the  Constitution  and 
undercutting  the  Independence  of  collateral 
branches  of  government. 

The  argument  did  not  prevail  In  the 
Senate,  and  it  may  not  prevail  In  the  House, 
where  pressures  are  building  on  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  permit  a  vote  on  a  simi- 
lar measure. 

Even  writing  atx>ut  Bumpers'  stance,  two 
weeks  after  the  (act,  might  be  considered  Ir- 
relevant, were  It  not  for  one  other  point  the 
senator  made. 

'"Completely  aside  from  my  own  chagrin, 
dismay  and  repugnance  over  our  action 
today."  Bumpers  said.  "I  am  equally  ap- 
palled by  the  virtual  silence  of  the  press, 
which  either  does  not  understand  the  Impli- 
cations of  this  action  ...  or  just  has  not 
been  paying  attention." 

The  precedent  of  this  law.  he  pointed  out, 
can  easily  be  used  to  restrict  the  federal 
courts  from  reviewing  libel  decisions  against 
the  standard  of  the  First  Amendment  or  ex- 
amining police  searches  of  newspaper  prem- 
ises for  possible  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

Of  course,  there  was  regular  coverage  of 
the  nine-month  effort  by  Sen.  Lowell  P. 
Welcker  Jr.  (R-Conn.)  and  a  few  others  to 
block  this  legislation.  But  In  journalistic 
shorthand.  It  was  usually  described  as  a  con- 
troversy about  busing  and  a  liberal-conserv- 
ative fight.  The  real  constitutional  Issue  was 
submerged. 

In  time,  I  think  the  South  will  be  glad 
that  one  of  Its  senators  said  what  Bumpers 
said  about  this  assault  on  the  Constitution. 
And  the  press  will  be  ashamed  that  more  of 
us  did  not. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

May  I  Inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  used  18  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Then  I  presume  I 
have  12  minutes  remaining. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 
Mtcociirnoif  or  senator  spkctex 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  had  intended  to 
speak  after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  indicated  1  would 
rather  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  speak  first  because  I 
find  his  remarks  illuminating.  But  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
speak  following  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the  57 
to  37  Senate  vote  on  March  2,  1982. 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on 
bvising  may  well  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
While  blacks  and  whites  alike  agree 
that  busing  has  been  a  failure,  the  real 
impact  of  that  vote  was  the  precedent- 
limiting  court  Jurisdiction  rather  than 
the  underlying  substantive  issue  on 
busing. 

If  Congress  can  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  busing,  then 
Congress  can  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  first  amend- 
ment rights  such  as  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Bad  as  that  is.  that  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  assimtiing 
Congress  can  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  busing,  then 
Congress  can  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  what  is 
the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction. 

Up  to  this  moment,  no  one  has  con- 
tended that  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  make  the  ultimate  decision  on 
whether  a  congressional  enactment  is 
unconstitutional.  Since  Marbury 
against  Msulison.  no  one  has  contested 
the  Supreme  Court's  power  to  invali- 
date congressional  enactments  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  Those  who  argue 
that  Congress  can  limit  the  Court's  ju- 
risdiction do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  ex  parte  McCardle. 
Implicit  In  that  argimient.  at  least  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  the  principle 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  invali- 
date on  constitutional  grounds  any 
congressional  enactment  to  limit  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  whether  by  over- 
ruling or  merely  distinguishing  the 
McCardle  case. 

But  that  advocacy  position  is  subject 
to  change,  given  the  intensity  of  the 
issue  and  the  implications  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  Court's 
jurisdiction. 

When  Congress  asserts  the  power  to 
limit  the  court's  Jurisdiction  on  busing 
or  any  other  substantive  issue,  there  Is 
nothing  to  stop  Congress  from  enact- 
ing supplemental  legislation  which 
would  say:  Congress  hereby  limits  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  whether  it  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  busing  legislation  or  over  this  leg- 
islation which  takes  away  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  to  decide  whether  it  had 
jurisdiction. 

Then  there  would  be  constitutional 
gridlock. 

Given  Marbury  against  Madison  and 
the  high  Improbability  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  for  that  matter  any  govern- 
mental body,  voluntarily  ceding  long- 
standing authority,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  doubtless  declare  uncon- 


stitutional a  congressional  enactment 
which  says  that  the  Court  does  not 
have  the  jurisdiction  to  decide  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislation 
taking  away  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

After  that  decision.  Congress  could 
say  the  Supreme  Court's  action  was  a 
nullity  just  like  the  Supreme  Court 
had  said  that  the  congressional  action 
was  nullity. 

What  then  would  be  the  next  step? 

In  theory,  the  executive  branch, 
through  the  U.S.  Marshals  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  out  the  Court's 
orders.  Except  in  rare  situations,  the 
beauty  of  our  judicial  system  is  that 
the  Court's  orders  never  need  to  be 
carried  out.  Customarily,  no  matter 
how  bitter  the  dispute,  the  losing' liti- 
gant accepts  the  decision  of  the  high- 
est appellate  court  and  abides  by  that 
decision.  There  have  been  rare  excep- 
tions when  President  Eisenhower  sent 
troops  to  Little  Rock  or  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  to  Alabama  on  school  seg- 
regation cases. 

In  such  a  gridlock  between  Congress 
and  the  Court,  the  issue  might  rest 
with  the  U.S.  marshal,  or  his  superi- 
ors, and  then  we  would  be  back  to  days 
when  Marshal  Matt  Dillon  was  the 
only  law  around. 

Hopefully,  events  will  not  be  carried 
so  far.  I  believe  that  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  the  Jeopardy  for 
constitutional  government  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  American  people  will 
speak  as  one  that  they  value  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  much 
more  than  any  single  Issue  or  combi- 
nation of  issues. 

It  is  in  my  judgment  insufficient  to 
say  that  the  congressional  action  deals 
only  with  remedies  and  not  with  con- 
stitutional rights.  If  a  right  cannot  be 
enforced,  it  immediately  ceases  to  be  a 
right.  Rights  and  remedies  are,  realis- 
tically viewed,  mirror  Images  that  se- 
mantics cannot  gloss  over. 

The  success  of  the  American  experi- 
ment and  the  American  dream  has 
been  rooted  in  the  freedom  which 
flows  from  the  Bill  of  Rights.  To  pre- 
serve that  system  and  constitutional 
government,  let  us  abandon  any  fur- 
ther congressional  effort  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  subordinate  Federal  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  the  floor 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

THX  XtntlSDICTIOIf  or  PKDDtAL  COUKTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  move  into  the  discussion  of  the 
issue  of  denying  to  the  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  over  certain  cases,  the  ar- 
gument is  going  to  be  raised  on  both 
sides  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  do  so.  Those 
who  want  to  limit  the  Federal  courts' 
jurisdiction  will  cite  a  variety  of  cases. 


including  ex  parte  McCardle.  to  indi- 
cate that  this  Congress  has  the  right 
to  deny  to  this  district  court  of  ap- 
peals or.  for  that  matter,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Jurisdiction  over  any 
issues  we  want  to  take  away  from 
them. 

Others  will  cite  the  contrary.  They 
will  distinguish  McCardle  as  an  unusu- 
al case  that  does  not  hold  what  its  pro- 
ponents say  it  does. 

It  is  fair  to  say.  however,  that  what- 
ever we  pass  in  Congress  limiting  the 
courts'  jurisdiction  will  be  tested  in 
court  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  consti- 
tutional. 

I  think  for  us  to  ask  here  whether 
what  we  are  attempting  to  pass  is  con- 
stitutional begs  the  question.  I  think 
we  would  be  wiser  to  ask:  Is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  pass  good  policy? 
Should  this  Congress  be  involved  in 
taking  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  general,  and  the' 
Supreme  Court  specifically.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  issues  because  we  do  not  like 
the  decisions  they  have  made? 

That  is  what  the  nub  of  this  contro- 
versy is,  and  I  would  like  to  think  that 
at  bottom  this  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  before  we  ever  got  to  the  issue 
of  constitutionality,  would  say: 

For  the  sake  of  all  of  our  liberties  If  we  do 
not  like  Supreme  Court  decisions  we  will  try 
to  change  them  in  the  way  that  our  found- 
ers Intended,  which  was  a  constitutional 
amendment  rather  than  attempting  to  take 
away  the  Jurisdiction  by  statute  which  re- 
quires only  a  majority  vote. 

I  know  the  arguments  that  are 
made:  Busing  never  was  an  issue  at  the 
time  this  Constitution  was  founded. 
Nobody  had  any  concept  of  busing  and 
racial  Integration.  Besides  that,  the 
public  is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
busing  and.  therefore,  take  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  over  the 
issue  of  busing  away  from  them.  The 
public  does  not  support  busing. 

On  the  issue  of  prayer:  Polls  will  be 
cited  to  show  that,  perhaps,  by  a 
margin  of  2  to  1  the  public  wants  to 
reinstitute  prayer  in  public  schools,  so 
the  proponents  of  court  curtailment 
would  say  the  public  wants  prayer 
back.  'Take  away  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court." 

But  when  we  come  to  the  issue  of 
abortion,  on  that  subject  in  terms  of 
polls  by  roughly  a  margin  of  2  to  1, 
the  public  says: 

We  think  a  woman  should  have  a  right  to 
make  a  choice  whether  or  not  she  wants  an 
abortion.  We  support  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  giving  a  woman  that  choice. 

At  that  stage  those  who  want  to  take 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  away  say: 

Oh.  well,  we  don't  care  what  the  public 
wants.  This  Is  murder. 

Well,  my  fellow  Senators,  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You  cannot 
say  "We  will  vote  to  take  away  from 
the  Court  all  of  those  rights  that  the 
public  by  a  majority  vote  decides  they 
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do  not  like  the  Court's  decision  on," 
and.  at  the  same  time.  say.  "Well,  that 
does  not  count  if  the  public  opinion  is 
not  on  our  side." 

I  would  like  to  think  we  have  not 
come  to  a  place  in  this  country  where 
fundamental  liberties  are  going  to  be 
decided  by  a  49-  to  51-percent  vote,  be- 
cause if  we  have  reached  that,  then 
picture  this  situation,  and  as  surely  as 
we  are  in  this  Chamber  today  it  will 
happen. 

You  have  a  kidnap  case,  perhaps  a 
Lindbergh  situation  or  I*atty  Hearst 
situation.  A  person  is  caught  and  ac- 
cused of  the  kidnaping.  Let  us  assume 
a  murder  had  followed  after  the  kid- 
naping. 

The  issue  goes  to  a  State  court  for 
trial.  Some  statements  that  were  made 
by  the  defendant  to  the  police  officers 
or.  perhaps,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
are  admitted  in  court  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  defense.  The  defendant 
does  not  take  the  stand  and  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted. 

Then  the  case  goes  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  eventually,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  reverses  the  decision  and 
they  say.  "The  entry  of  those  docu- 
ments violated  the  defendant's  right 
against  self-incrimination." 

If  the  passion  in  this  country  Is  as 
high  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Lind- 
bergh kidnaping  and  murder  or  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Patty  Hearst 
kidnaping,  had  she  been  murdered,  I 
can  picture  very  easily  a  biU  sliding 
through  this  Congress  which  would 
say  that  henceforth  the  Federal  courts 
will  be  denied  the  right  to  pass  on  the 
issue  of  self-incrimination. 

In  a  slightly  analogous  situation,  pic- 
ture n  heyday  of  our  fear  of  commu- 
nism, radicals,  and  you  have  a  situa- 
tion where  the  local  police  break  Into 
someone's  house,  seize  evidence,  the 
evidence  is  quite  incriminating  as  to 
radical  or  subversive  activities. 

Defendants  are  put  on  trial  and  con- 
victed In  the  State  court.  The  case 
goes  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Supreme  Court  reverses  it  saying  that 
the  seizure  of  the  evidence  violates  the 
constitutional  protection  against 
search  and  seizure.  Again  this  Con- 
gress, worked  up  by  public  opinion, 
passes  a  law  that  says  that  henceforth 
the  Federal  courts  will  have  no  right 
to  pass  on  cases  Involving  the  constitu- 
tional protection  against  search  and 
seizure. 

And  it  can  go  right  on— freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press— because 
there  are  moments  when  this  country 
becomes  very  agitated  because  of  what 
certain  Journalists  write  or  say.  They 
offend  us  on  occasion.  They  violate 
our  sense  of  proprieties  or  morals  or 
patriotism.  "They  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  say  that,"  we  say.  "Take 
away  from  the  Federal  courts  their 
protections." 

My  fellow  Senators.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  have  reached  a  place  in 


this  country  where  we  have  enough 
history  behind  us  that  we  realize  the 
civil  liberties  of  every  one  of  us  is  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  least  of  us. 

Unfortunately,  for  those  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  defense  of  civil  liberties  it 
is  often  not  a  defense  of  some  properly 
suited  short-haired  attractive  defend- 
ant. It  is  often  the  defense  of  a  wild- 
eyed,  wooly  haired,  radical-looking  de- 
fendant who  runs  against  the  grain  of 
America.  And  we  defend  his  rights  be- 
cause if  his  can  be  taken  away  proce- 
durally, ours  can  be  taken  away  proce- 
durally. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
effort  to  take  away  court  Jurisdiction, 
in  terms  of  whole  great  bodies  of 
cases,  over  whole  subjects,  is  relatively 
new  to  this  Republic. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  indicated  we  have  tried  to 
take  away  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
before  in  our  history,  and  indeed  we 
have.  But  it  was  Jurisdiction  over  a  rel- 
atively narrow  issue.  In  the  case  of 
McArdle,  right  after  the  CivU  War,  it 
had  to  do  with  an  issue  of  a  statutorily 
created  habeas  corpus,  which  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  middle  of  the  case,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  case  had 
been  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  before  the  decision,  re- 
pealed the  law. 

I  quote,  however,  from  a  memoran- 
dimi  from  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Leland  Beck,  one  of  their  legislative 
attorneys,  in  which  he  said: 

Prior  to  1956  there  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  substantial  proposals  to  except 
particular  classes  of  cases  from  the  Court's 
Jurisdiction  •  •  • 

Beginning  in  1956,  numerous  proposals 
have  been  Introduced  to  except  a  particular 
specie  of  cases  from  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  entire  memo  be  printed 
in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HiSTORICAI.  PKOrOSALS  TO   EXCTPT   PARTICU- 
LAR Cases  From  thx  Appellati  JtTKisoic- 

TIOR  OP  THX  St;PRZMX  COURT  OP  THX  l7ifrrKD 

States 

(By  Leland  E.  Beck) 

This  report  reviews  the  major  historical 
proposals  to  except  particular  cases  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction. 
The  Constitutional  premise  for  these  bills  Is 
the  Exceptions  and  Regulations  Clause  of 
Article  in,  I  2.  of  the  Constitution.  After 
enumerating  the  types  of  Jurisdiction  con- 
templated In  the  Constitution  and  specify- 
ing when  that  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  trial  in 
nature,  the  Constitution  provides:  "In  all 
other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Excep- 
tions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

Prior  to  1956  there  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  substantial  proposals  to  except 
particular  classes  of  cases  from  the  Court's 
jurisdiction.  The  authority  exercised  by 
Congress  was  limited  to  the  regulation  of 
processes  of  review  by  the  Court.  Numerous 
calls  were  made  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 


public for  the  abolition  of  the  Court's  Juris- 
diction to  review  decisions  of  the  State 
courts  of  last  resort,  but  none  of  these  pro- 
posals succeeded:  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  steady  Increase  in  the  scope  of  both  the 
Supreme  and  Inferior  federal  courts'  Juris- 
diction. ' 

Beginning  In  1956,  numerous  proposals 
have  been  Introduced  to  except  a  particular 
specie  of  cases  from  the  Court's  Jurisdic- 
tion.* The  purpose  of  these  proposals  has 
been  to  stop  the  Court  from  further  elabo- 
rating particular  areas  of  constitutional  law. 
The  proposals  have  Included  both  generic 
rights  and  particular  types  of  prospective 
legislative  review.  Including:  due  process  In 
subversive  activities  regulation,  contempt  of 
Congress,  desegregation  of  schools,  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislative  bodies,  regula- 
tion of  obscenity,  prayer  in  public  schools, 
abortion,  gender  discrimination  in  military 
conscription,  and  others.  We  will  here 
review  the  proposals  which  have  received  se- 
rious Congresaloital  attention. 

The  first  bill  to  receive  formidable  consid- 
eration was  introduced  by  Senator  Jenner  In 
19S7.  S.  2646  proposed  to  except  from  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  "any  case  where  there  is 
drawn  into  question  the  validity  of"  five  dif- 
ferent areas  of  governmental  regulation  or 
activity.  At  the  time  of  hearings,  the  bill 
provided: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
1253,  1254.  1257  of  this  chapter,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  no  Jursidlctlon  to 
review,  either  by  appeal,  writ  of  certiorari, 
or  otherwise,  any  case  where  there  is  drawn 
into  question  the  validity  of— 

(1)  any  function  or  practice  of,  or  the  Ju- 
risdiction of.  any  committee  or  sut>commlt- 
tee  of  the  United  States  Congress,  or  any 
action  or  proceeding  against  a  witness 
charged  with  contempt  of  Congress; 

(2)  any  action,  function,  or  practice  of.  or 
the  Jurisdiction  of.  any  officer  or  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  in  the  Administration  of  any  pro- 
gram established  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  otherwise  for  the  elimination  from 
service  as  employees  In  the  executive 
branch  of  individuals  whose  retention  may 
Impair  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment; 

(3)  any  statute  or  executive  regulation  of 
any  State  the  general  purpose  of  which  is  to 
control  subversive  activities  within  such 
SUte; 

(4)  any  rule,  bylaw,  or  regulation  adopted 
by  a  school  board,  board  of  education,  board 
of  trustees,  or  similar  body,  concerning  sub- 
versive activities  In  Its  teaching  body;  and 

(5)  any  law,  regulation  of  any  State,  or  of 
any  board  of  bar  examiners  or  similar  body, 
of  any  action  or  proceeding  taken  pursuant 
to  any  such  law,  rule,  or  regxilation  pertain- 
ing to  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  within  such  State.* 

By  way  of  correlation,  the  first  exception 
was  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  regarding  witnesses  and 
the  power  of  contempt  of  Congress,  and  was 
In  response  to  the  Court's  decision  In  Wat- 
kin*  v.  United  Stale*.*  Second,  the  bill 
would  have  removed  Jurisdiction  to  review 
any  program  to  assure  the  loyalty  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  in  response  to  the 
Court's  decisions  In  Service  v.  DvUet*  and 
Cole  v.  Young.*  The  third  excision  of  Juris- 
diction centered  on  state  "subversive  activi- 
ties "  controls  in  response  to,  among  other 
cases,  Penn*vlvania  v.  Nelton.''  A  still  more 
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[MUtlcuUr  Jurladlctlon&l  removal  centered 
on  rule*  or  reguUtlons  of  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  like  bodies  concerning  subversive 
activities"  by  members  of  their  teaching 
staff  In  response  to  the  Court's  decision  In 
Slochover  V.  Board  of  Hightr  Education.* 
Finally  the  Jenner  bUl  would  have  removed 
Jurisdiction  to  review  bar  admissions  prac- 
tices and  policies,  a  response  to  Schwart  v. 
Board  of  Bar  Examinert*  and  Konigtbery)  v. 
State  Bar  of  Caii/omia."'  All  of  these  deci- 
sions were  handed  down  during  1»5«  and 
1967  and  limited  the  Cold  War  loyalty  and 
security  procrams.  The  bill  was  thus  a 
major  political  response  tuned  to  the  per- 
ceived crisis  of  Its  time.  The  style  of  the  bill, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  first  attempt  to 
utilize  In  the  strict  linguistic  sense  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  "exceptions"  to 
the  Court's  appellate  Jursldlctlon. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  and  a  sub- 
stantially revised  and  more  limited  version 
was  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate." 
After  It  became  apparent  that  the  leader- 
ship would  not  call  up  the  Jenner  bill,  pro- 
ponents of  the  measiire  moved  to  attach  It 
to  another  blU  dealing  with  the  federal 
courts.  Both  the  new  parent  bill  and  the 
amendment,  however,  were  laid  on  the  table 
and  were  extinguished  at  adjournment  sine 
die."  Less  problematic  responses  to  another 
court  decision  were  more  successful.'* 

A  second  major  attempt  to  remove  a  par- 
ticular subject  matter  from  the  Courts  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  was  In  response  to  the 
reapportionment  decisions;  Baker  v.  Corr'« 
and  RevnoUU  v.  Simmt."  H.R.  1192«  wi«  In- 
troduced In  1»«4  by  Congressman  Tuck  to 
remove  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
and  to  deprive  the  inferior  federal  courts  of 
trial  Jurisdiction  In  all  cases  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  representation  In  state 
legislative  bodies. '  •  The  bUl  was  referred  to 
the  House  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  but 
the  Committee  gave  no  evidence  of  inten- 
tion to  act  on  the  bill.  Therefore,  propo- 
nents of  the  measure  Introduced  a  procedur- 
al resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  reported  out.  to  dis- 
charge the  Judiciary  Committee  from  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  calendar  the  bill 
for  Immediate  action  by  the  full  House." 
After  an  acrimonious  debate,  the  resolution 
was  passed  and  the  bill  was  called  for  con- 
sideration." By  nearly  the  same  margin, 
the  bill  was  subsequently  passed  "  Howev- 
er, the  Tuck  bill  died  In  the  Senate  without 
further  action  being  taken."  In  the  case  of 
the  Tuck  bill,  the  House  was  affirmatively 
on  record  In  a  formidable  way  as  disapprov- 
ing of  a  particular  doctrine  enunciated  by 
the  Court,  and  one  pecxillarly  close  to  the 
political  question  doctrine  of  Justiciability. 
The  relevant  language  of  the  Tuck  bill  was 
as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  review  the  action  of  a  Federal  court 
or  a  sUte  court  of  last  resort  concerning  any 
action  taken  upon  a  petition  or  complaint 
seeking  to  apportion  or  reapportion  any  leg- 
islature of  any  State  of  the  Union  or  any 
branch  thereof.  .  .  . 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction to  entertain  any  petition  or  com- 
plaint seeking  to  apportion  or  reapportion 
the  legislature  of  any  State  of  the  Union  or 
any  branch  thereof.*' 

The  lack  of  action  In  the  Senate  on  this 
bill  is,  however,  Illusory.  The  Senate  had 
considered  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Dlrkaen  which  would  have  required  that  In 
cases  before  the  federal  courts  which  com- 
plained of  malapportionment,  the  court,  on 
petition,  would  be  required  to  stay  further 


action  until  two  regular  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature Involved  had  passed.  The  House 
action  In  passage  of  a  stronger  measure  was 
seen  as  a  possible  method  of  acquiring  the 
Senate's  approval  of  a  leaser  version;  in  fact, 
this  was  not  to  be  successful." 

Other  than  the  Jenner  Bill  In  19M  and 
the  Tuck  BlU  In  19W.  no  substantial  activity 
took  place  In  Congress  to  except  subjects 
from  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Co«!rt 
until  the  spring  of  1979.  During  debate  on 
the  esUbllshment  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Senator  Helms  proposed  an 
amendment  to  exclude  from  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  and  the  Inferior  federal 
court's  Jurisdiction  as  a  whole,  any  cases 
drawing  Into  question  the  validity  of  sUte 
or  local  statutes  or  ordinances  permitting 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  or  other 
public  buildings." 

Subsequently,  on  the  premise  that  the  "De- 
partment of  Education  bill  would  not  other- 
wise pass,  the  Helms  Amendment  was  added 
to  a  bill  abolishing  for  the  most  part  the 
mandatory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court— I.e. 
The  Appeals  Docket— thus  permitting  the 
Court  complete  control  and  discretion  as  to 
what  cases  it  would  hear."  Thereafter,  the 
Senate  reconsidered  the  Helms  Amendment 
as  added  to  the  education  bill  and  tabled  it: 
both  the  Department  of  Education  bill  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  bill  was 
passed  and  sent  to  the  House." 

In  the  House,  the  Supreme  Court  Jurlsdlc 
tlon  bill,  with  the  Helms  amendment,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
but  the  Committee  took  no  action.  Con- 
gressman Crane  filed  a  petition  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  further 
responsibility  for  the  bill,  thus  allowing  In- 
dividual Members  to  Indicate  whether  they 
desired  the  bill  brought  before  the  full 
House.  The  petition  for  discharge,  which  is 
filed  with  the  Rules  Committee.  Is  essential- 
ly the  written  version  of  the  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  procedural  resolution  which 
brought  the  Tuck  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  1964.  and  requires  a  majority  of 
Members'  signatures  to  become  effective. 
Thereafter  the  Judiciary  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  held  hearings  on 
the  school  prayer  amendment."  However, 
neither  the  Committee  nor  the  discharge 
petition  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  and 
the  measure  died  at  adjournment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Congress. 
Senator  Helms  reintroduced  his  pi-oposal  as 
a  free  standing  bill.  On  the  House  side.  Rep- 
resentative Crane  Introduced  an  Identical 
bill.  The  language  is  as  follows: 

i  1359  AppeUate  Jurisdiction.  llmiUtlons 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1263.  1364.  and  1367  of  this  chapter 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review,  by  appeal,  writ  of  certiorari, 
or  otherwise,  any  case  arising  out  of  any 
State  statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of  any  act 
Interpreting,  applying,  or  enforcing  a  State 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  or  regulation, 
which  relates  to  voluntary  prayers  in  public 
schools  and  public  buildings. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
voluntary    prayer'    shall    not    Include   any 
prayer  composed  by  an  official  or  employee 
of  a  State  or  local  government  agency. 
I  1364  LlmiUtlons  on  Jurisdiction 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  district  courts  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction of  any  case  or  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  under  section  1269  of  this  title.*' 


Like  Its  predecessors,  the  Helms  bill  re- 
sponds to  a  perceived  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  Court,  in 
this  Instance  to  the  cases  of  Engel  v. 
Vitale"  and  Atnnglon  School  DUtrict  v. 
Schempp."  Engel  held  that  the  regulated 
recitation  of  the  "Regents'  Prayer "  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  day  violated  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Schempp  held  that  mandatory  Bible 
reading  violated  the  Establishment  Clause. 
The  doctrinal  development  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  Free  Exercise  Clauses  has  been 
steady  since  the  mid-1960's.  Most  recently, 
the  Court  held  that  a  University  could  not 
prohibit  religious  services  held  by  students 
at  Its  facilities.  In  Widmar  v.  VincenL"  The 
bills  to  limit  Jurisdiction  In  Instances  of 
State  regulation  relating  to  voluntary 
school  prayer  would  appear  to  preclude  ad- 
judications such  as  Widmar."  The  bills  in- 
troduced In  the  97th  Congress  are  pending 
before  the  respective  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  only  other  substantial  action  in  this 
area  occurred  in  1966  during  consideration 
of  what  Is  now  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  StreeU  Act.  18  U.S.C.  i  3600  et  «««. 
(1976).  Similar  provisions  were  Included  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Court  in  State  crimi- 
nal confessions  cases,  but  these  were 
dropped  before  passage."  Other  bills  have 
not  received  attention  on  either  Floor,  the 
bulk  of  proposals  Introduced  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  or  remedies  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  been  relntroductlons  of 
prior  bills. 

POOTHOTBS 

'  See,  oenemtlt.  P  FVmnkfiuter  and  J  lAraUa.  The 
Butineu  a/  the  Supreme  Court  ( 193S):  C.  Warren. 
rh(  Supreme  Court  In  Untied  Slatet  HUtory  (3 
»ol«.,  1923);  P  Preund.  ed..  HUlory  a/  Uie  Supreme 
Court  0/  the  United  StateM  (Holma'  Drvtae.  4  of  II 
vols.,  beslnnlns  In  1971). 

■  We  would  luste*!  that  In  exoea  of  100  such  bUU 
exist  1/  the  coniroUlnc  factor  la  the  exception  of  a 
particular  (pecle  of  case,  but  there  If  t  marked  vari- 
ation u  to  the  Inclusion  of  Inferior  courts,  whether 
the  bills  are  effectively  Ilmltsllons  on  remedy,  not 
authority  to  hear  and  decide,  etc 

•8  3644.  SSth  Cons  .  1st  Scm.  (19»7)  Umttation 
0/  Af.peUaU  Jurudiction  of  Uu  United  Statet  Su- 
preme Court  Hearlns*  before  a  Suboommlttee  to 
Investlsate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  Internal  Security  Laws.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate.  SSth  Cont.. 
1st  and  2d  Seas  (19M)(4  vola) 

•SM  U.8   178(1967) 

•364  US.  381(1967) 

•361  U.8.  63«(196«). 

'360  U.8  4r>(196«). 

•360  U.8  661 (19S4) 

•363  U.8.  232(1967) 

'•363  UB.  262(1967). 

"8  Kept.  •6-168S.  S6lh  Cone..  2d  Seas.  (May  16. 
196«). 

'•104  Cons  Rec  1S436  16490  (196«).  Cf  H.R. 
10776.  Uth  Cons..  2d  Seas  <196«)  See.  cencraUy. 
W.  Murphy.  Conffreu  and  Ott  Court  A  Cote  Studt 
<a  Uu  American  Potitical  Proceu  (Chlcaso  Univer- 
sity of  Chlcaso  Preas.  1942):  C  PTItchett.  Congress 
verwut  the  Supreme  Court  1967-1940  (Minneapolis: 
University  of  MlnneaoU  Preas.  1941) 

'  ■  The  lack  of  slnculaniy  In  orientation  Is  per- 
haps  beat  Illustrated  In  bills  which  were  also  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  to  subatanllvely 
alter  the  process  under  the  JenckM  rule  that  soureca 
of  Information  must  be  disclosed  u>  defense  counsel 
and  statements  provided  See.  JenckM  v  Untied 
StateM.  363  US  457  (1957 1  The  flnt  round  of  sub- 
stantive debates  ended  when  a  point  of  order  was 
raised  In  the  Senate  that  the  conference  report  of  a 
new  bUl  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
Houses  Included  a  compromise  of  new  lansuace. 
and  therefore,  the  new  lansuase  was  not  (ermane. 
The  second  round  of  substantive  debate  resulted  In 
the  JencU  Act.  18  VSC  13600  (1974)  Sec.  W 
Murphy.  Congresj  and  the  Court  A  Cote  Study  In 
Me  American  PoHlieml  Proeett.  tupra  note  12. 
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■•349U.S.  184(1942). 

••377  U.8.  533  (1944). 

'•H.R.  11934.  88thCong.  2d  Seas.  (1964). 

■'  H.  Res.  893.  88th  Cong..  2d  Seas.  (1964). 

'•  110  Cons  Rec  20213-20221  ( 1984). 

>•  110  Cons.  Rec.  20231  (1984). 

'•110  Cons.  Rec.  31070  (1084).  Because  of  the 
procedure  taken  In  the  House,  there  Is  no  Commit- 
tee Report  In  support  of  the  bill;  Indeed,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  did  not  hold  hearlnss. 

"  Supra,  note  14. 

■■  R.  McKay.  Court,  Consreas  and  Reapportion- 
ment, 43  Mich.  L.  Rev.  255.  248  (1944)  A  conference 
between  Senators  and  Justice  Etepartment  officials 
produced  an  amended  version  which  was  substitut- 
ed, 110  Cong  Rec  18444  (August  13.  1944).  but  the 
bill  died  when  a  motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  debate 
failed  by  a  margin  of  thirty  to  sixty-three.  110 
Cons.  Rec.  21234  (September  10.  1984). 

••8.  210,  94th  Cons.  1st  Seas.,  (1979).  125  Cons. 
Rec.  7677-7581  (April  5,  1979). 

••  S.  450.  94th  Cons.,  1st  Seas.  1979). 

••  125  Cong  Rec.  7430-7457  (April  9,  1979). 

••  Prayer  In  Public  SchooU  and  BuUdingt,  Hear- 
lnss before  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  CIvU  Lib- 
erties and  the  Administration  of  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  VS.  Houae  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  94th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  (1980). 

•'  S.  481,  H.R.  846,  97th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1081). 

■•370U3.  431  (1943). 

"374  VS.  303(1983). 

•0 VS. (No.    80-489.    December    8.    1981). 

Widmar  Involved  a  regulation  which  prohibited  re- 
ligious services  on  university  property  by  recog- 
nized student  organliatlons  while  other  non-rell- 
gloux  services  could  be  held  by  similar  groups.  The 
Court  held  that  the  regulation  was  not  a  content- 
neutral  regulation  of  speech  necessary  to  serve  a 
compelling  state  Interest. 

' '  The  primary  distinction  In  the  factual  settings 
between  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  the 
one  hand  and  colleges  and  universities  on  the  other 
has  been  recognized  In  constitutional  doctrine  by 
the  Court.  However,  the  use  of  the  generic  term 
"schools"  In  legislation  would  normally  require  a 
broader  reading  inclusive  of  colleges,  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  post-secondary  education. 
••  8.  917.  Title  II.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1947).  See. 
77k  Supreme  Court  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  US  Senate.  90th  Cong.  3d  Sess.  (1968). 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo 
of  January  18,  1982.  by  David  Acker- 
man,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  enti- 
tled "Adoption  of  Bills  Limiting  Feder- 
al Court  Jurisdiction  Over  Prayer. 
Btising,  and  Abortion  by  Either  House 
or  Senate,  and  Bills  Pending  in 
Present  Congress"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 
AoomoR  OP  BiLX,s  Limiting  Federal  CotniT 

JUKISDICTION    Ovra    PrAYEK.    BUSIIfC,    AMD 

Abortion   by   Either   House  or  Senate, 

AND  Bills  Pending  in  Present  Congress 
(By  David  M,  Ackerman) 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a 
listing  of  bills  limiting  Federal  court  Juris- 
diction over  prayer,  busing,  or  abortion 
which  have  been  adopted  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate,  and  for  a  listing  and  brief 
description  of  such  bills  pending  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress. 

With  respect  to  prayer,  the  Senate  on 
April  9.  1979.  adopted  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Helms  denying  the  Federal 
district  courts  all  original  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  all  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, over  any  case  arising  out  of  any  State 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of  an  Act  inter- 
preting, applying,  or  enforcing  a  State  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  rule,  or  regulation  which  re- 
lates to  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools 
and  public  buildings. 


Several  days  earlier  the  Senate  had  Initial- 
ly added  this  amendment  to  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  E>lucatlon  by  a 
vote  of  47-37  after  rejecting.  43-43.  a  motion 
to  table  the  amendment. '  But  on  April  9  the 
Senate  deleted  the  amendment  from  that 
bill  and  added  it  Instead  to  a  minor  bill  (S. 
460)  which  specifically  concerned  federal 
court  Jurisdiction.*  That  bill  was  then 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  became  the  sub- 
ject both  of  an  unsuccessful  discharge  peti- 
tion campaign  in  the  House  and  of  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Liber- 
ties, and  the  Administration  of  Justice  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  But  no  fur- 
ther legislative  action  was  taken  on  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  abortion,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  has  adopted  any  re- 
striction on  the  federal  courts'  Jurisdiction, 
although  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  bill  (S.  168)  which 
would,  inter  alia,  deny  the  federal  courts  ju- 
risdiction to  Issue  any  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  or  declaratory  judgment 
with  respect  to  any  state  statute  or  munici- 
pal ordinance  protecting  fetuses  or  regulat- 
ing abortions  and  an  Identical  bill  (S.  1741) 
has  been  placed  directly  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar. 

Congressional  action  with  respect  to  limi- 
tations on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to 
employ  busing  as  a  remedy  In  desegregation 
cases  Is  detailed  In  the  enclosed  CRS  report, 
"A  Legislative  History  of  Federal  Anti- 
Busing  Legislation:  1964  To  1981." 

With  respect  to  bills  in  this  Congress  re- 
lating to  grayer,  abortion,  and  busing  which 
would  limit  or  eliminate  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  courts,  three  constitutional 
amendments  and  thirty  statutory  limita- 
tions have  been  proposed.  Each  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendments— H.J.  Res.  66,  H.J. 
Res.  91.  and  H.J.  Res.  96— would  bar  the  fed- 
eral courts  from  requiring  that  a  student 
attend  a  particular  school  because  of  race. 
Eight  of  the  proposed  bills— H.R,  340.  H.R. 
761,  H.R.  869,  H.R  1079,  H.R.  1180.  H.R. 
3333,  S.  1005.  and  S.  1647— would  similarly 
extinguish  federal  court  jurisdiction  to 
order  the  attendance  of  children  at  particu- 
lar schools,  whUe  three  bills— H.R,  3047,  S. 
628,  and  S.  1743— would  limit  federal  court 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  transportation  of 
any  student  except  in  specified  circum- 
stances. Six  bUls- H.R,  73.  H.R.  900.  H.R. 
3336,  S,  168,  S.  683,  and  S.  1741— would  bar 
the  lower  federal  courts  from  issuing  any  In- 
junctive or  declaratory  relief  with  respect  to 
state  statutes  and  municipal  ordinances  pro- 
tecting fetuses  or  limiting  abortions,  while 
another  blll-H.R.  867-would  eliminate  aU 
original  and  appellate  federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  matters  relating  to  abortion. 
Eleven  bills-H.R.  73,  H.R.  311,  H.R.  336. 
H.R.  408.  H.R,  866,  H.R.  989,  H.R.  1336. 
H.R.  3347.  H.R.  4766,  S,  481,  and  S.  1743- 
would  eliminate  all  original  and  federal 
court  Jurisdiction  over  state  statutes  and 
regulations  relating  to  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  buildings.  Finally,  one  blll-H.R. 
114— would  bar  the  federal  courts  from 
modifying  any  order  of  a  state  court  that  Is 
or  was  reviewable  In  the  highest  court  of  a 
state.  Enclosed  is  a  more  detailed  summary 
of  most,  although  not  all.  of  these  bills. 


'  126  Cong.  Rec.  7577-7581  (April  5,  1979). 

■  On  April  e  the  Senate  added  an  Identical  amend- 
ment to  S.  450  by  a  vote  of  51-40.  then  voted  to  re- 
consider its  earlier  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Education  bill  by  a  margin  of  60-43  and  voted  to 
table  that  amendment.  53-40.  See  135  COn;.  Rec. 
7630-7657  (April  9,  1979). 


I  hope  the  above  is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest. If  we  may  be  of  additional  assistance, 
please  call  on  us. 

Mr.  PACKWCXDD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  indicated,  the  attempts  to 
limit  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  or 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction  have  not 
solely  been  limited  to  the  issues  of 
busing,  prayer  and  abortion.  Those  are 
the  hot  issues  right  now.  But  in  the 
memorandimi  I  Just  offered  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Recoiu)  you  will  find  all 
kind  of  efforts  to  limit  Federal  court 
Jurisdiction  over  things  that  some 
Member  of  Congress  Is  offended  by. 
Often  the  argument  is  made,  "Well, 
this  Congress  would  not  attempt  to 
limit  court  Jurisdiction  over  real  civil 
liberties."  And  the  proponents,  the 
people  who  make  those  statements, 
try  to  distinguish  between  what  are  re- 
garded as  historical  traditional  civil 
liberties  in  this  coimtry— press,  speech, 
religion— and  what  they  regard  as 
newly-established  civil  liberties— abor- 
tion or  the  prohibition  against  prayer. 
They  say,  "We  would  not  try  to  limit 
the  right  of  the  court  in  terms  of  real 
civU  Uberties." 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  has  at- 
tempted to  do  Just  that.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  establishment 
of  religion  clause  in  the  first  amend- 
ment in  our  bill  of  rights  is  one  of  the 
original  civil  liberties  of  this  country. 
We  added  that  in  our  first  amendment 
because  we  had  seen  the  danger  of  an 
established  church  as  it  existed  in 
Great  Britain  and  we  wanted  none  of 
it  here. 

And  yet  on  April  9.  1979.  this  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  attempting  to 
take  away  from  the  Federal  courts  the 
right  to  review  the  issue  of  voluntary 
school  prayer.  You  can  crisscross  it 
any  way  you  want  it,  but  the  issue  of 
school  prayer,  voluntary  or  otherwise, 
is  an  issue  involving  the  establishment 
of  religion  and  one  that  the  court  has 
had  a  right  to  pass  on  from  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  this  country. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
memo  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
entitled  "The  Constitutionality  of  the 
Withdrawal  of  All  Federal  Court  Ju- 
risdiction Over  Questions  Involving 
Sponsored  Prayer  in  Public  Schools 
and  Public  Buildings." 

On  April  9.  1979.  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  deny  the  federal 
district  courts  all  original  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  all  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, over  "any  case  arising  out  of  any  SUte 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of  an  Act  Inter- 
preting, applying,  or  enforcing  a  State  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  rule,  or  regulation  which  re- 
lates to  voluntary  prayers  In  public  schools 
and  public  buildings." 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  memo: 

That  Is.  under  this  amendment,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Helms,  no  case  challenging  the 
constitutloruUlty  of  a  sUte  sUtute  relating 
to  voluntary  prayer  In  the  public  schools 
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could  be  he*rd  In  any  federal  district  court. 
Such  c«»e«  could  be  adjudicated  only  In 
state  courts.  Moreover,  no  decision  by  the 
highest  court  of  any  stale  concerning  such  a 
statute  or  regulation  could  be  reviewed  In 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  later  stages  of  this  memo  the 
author  concludes  as  follows: 

As  noted  above.  Congress  has  since  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Nation  provided  for  Supreme 
Court  review  of  SUte  court  decisions  Involv- 
ing substantial  questions  of  Federal  law. 
Thus,  the  Senate  amendment  to  S.  450 
would,  if  enacted  into  law.  be  an  unprece- 
dented llmlUtlon  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  this  memorandum  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRS.  as  follows: 

Thx  Lib«ajiy  or  Cowcriss. 
CoRaRXssioHAi.  RxsKAXCH  Sexvicx, 
Wathington,  D.C. 
The  ComTiTUTiowAUTT  or  the  Withdraw- 
al or  Au.  Federal  CotniT  Jitrisdictioh 
Over   QtrEsnoHS    Ihvolvthg   State -Spom  ■ 
SORED    Prater    in    Pobuc    Schools    kkd 
Public  Buildihos 

In  the  case  of  Eiigel  v.  VitaU,^  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion clause  of  the  First  Amendment  to  be 
violated  by  a  state  requirement  that  school 
children  say  aloud  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  day  the  following  prayer 

■Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country." 

The  following  year  the  Court  similarly 
held  unconstitutional,  in  the  case  of  Abing- 
ton  School  District  v.  Sc/iempp.'  a  sUte  re- 
quirement that  at  least  ten  verses  from  the 
Holy  Bible  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  day  and  that  students  join  in  the 
unison  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
Court  found  these  requirements  to  consti- 
tute establishments  of  religion  notwlth 
standing  that  In  both  cases  the  states  made 
provision  for  the  excusal  or  nonparticipa- 
tlon  of  students  either  at  their  own  request 
or  at  the  request  of  their  parenWs)  or 
giiardlan(s). 

On  April  9.  1979,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  deny  the  federal 
district  courts  all  original  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  all  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, over  "any  case  arising  out  of  any  State 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of  an  Act  inter- 
preting, applying,  or  enforcing  a  State  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  rule,  or  regulation  which  re- 
lates to  voluntary  prayers  In  public  schools 
and  public  buildings.  "* 

That  is,  under  this  amendment,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Helms,  no  case  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  a  &  ite  statute  relating 
to  voluntary  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
could  be  heard  in  any  federal  district  court. 
Such  cases  could  be  adjudicated  only  In 
state  courts.  Moreover,  no  decision  by  the 
highest  court  of  any  state  concerning  such  a 
statute  or  regulation  could  be  reviewed  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Each  state's  highest 
court  would  be  Its  own  final  arbiter  in  such 
cases.  Engel  and  Schemjtp  would  continue  to 
stand  as  controlling  precedents,  but  future 
litigation  on  the  Issue  could  be  heard  only 
In  state  courts,  with  no  opportunity  for 
review  by  any  federal  court. 


The  issue  addressed  In  this  report  is 
whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  eliminate  completely  all  federal 
court  Jurisdiction  over  a  matter  involving  a 
constitutional  right.  Assuming  the  efficacy 
of  the  Senate-adopted  amendment,*  the 
constitutional  right  that  Is  Implicated  Is  the 
First  Amendment  right  to  be  free  from  gov 
emmental  establishments  of  religion,  in  this 
iiutance.  as  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Engel  and  Schempv.  state-sponsored  volun- 
tary prayer  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  remove  all  feder- 
al court  Jurisdiction,  both  original  and  ap- 
pellate, over  all  cases  related  to  such  sUte- 
sponsored  prayer.  The  issue  Is.  does  Con- 
gress have  that  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

COMORBSSIONAL  POWER  OVER  THE  JXTRI8DICTION 
or  THE  LOWER  rEDERAL  COURTS 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  defines  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
following  terms: 

•Section  2.  The  Judicial  Power  shall 
extend  to  all  Cases.  In  Law  and  Equity,  aris- 
ing under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;— to  all 
Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls.— to  all  Cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  Jurisdiction:— to  Con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  Party:— to  Controversies  between  two 
or  more  States:— between  a  State  and  Citi- 
zens of  another  State:— between  Citizens  of 
different  States:  and  Citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  Lands  under  Orants  of  dif- 
ferent SUtes.  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  SUtes,  Citi- 
zens or  SubJecU. " 

Article  III  does  not  by  iU  terms  create  any 
of  the  Inferior  federal  courts,  but  Instead 
confers  that  power  on  Congress: 

"Section  1.  The  Judicial  Power  of  the 
United  SUtes,  shall  be  vested  In  one  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  esUblish.  .  .  . 

This  Congressional  power  is  also  affirmed 
in  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  concerning 
the  legislative  power,  which  sUtes: 

"Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
Power  ...  To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court." 

It  would  appear  to  be  generally  conceded 
that  under  the  provisions  In  Articles  I  and 
III  Congress  has  extensive  control  over  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal  courts.  In 
Carv  v.  Ourti*,*  for  Instance,  the  Supreme 
Court  sUted: 

"...  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
SUtes.  although  It  has  lU  origin  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  (except  In  enumerated  In- 
stances, applicable  exclusively  to  this  court) 
dependent  for  its  distribution  and  organiza- 
tion, and  for  the  modes  of  Its  exercise,  en- 
tirely upon  the  action  of  Congress,  who  pos- 
sess the  sole  power  of  creating  the  tribunals 
(inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court)  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Judicial  power,  and  of  Investing 
them  with  Jurisdiction  either  limited,  con- 
current, or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding  Ju- 
risdiction from  them  In  the  exact  degrees 
and  character  which  to  Congress  may  seem 
proper  for  the  public  good.  .  .  .  (T)he  orga- 
nization of  the  Judicial  power,  the  definition 
and  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  federal  tribunals,  and  the  modes 
of  their  action  and  authority,  have  been, 
and  of  right  must  be,  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lature. 44  U.S.  (3  Howard)  at  345. " 

Similarly,  in  Palmort  v.  United  State** 
the  Court  construed  Congress'  power  over 


the    Jurisdiction    of    the    Inferior    federal 
courts  to  be  virtually  plenary: 

'Article  III  describes  the  judicial  power  as 
extending  to  all  cases,  among  others,  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes:  but. 
aside  from  this  Court,  the  power  Is  vested 
'In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  esUblish.'  The 
decision  with  respect  to  Inferior  federal 
courts,  as  well  as  the  task  of  defining  their 
Jurisdiction,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress.  That  body  was  not  constitutional- 
ly required  to  create  inferior  Art.  Ill  courts 
to  hear  and  decide  cases  within  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  SUtes  •  •  *.  Nor,  if  In- 
ferior federal  courts  were  created,  was  it  re- 
quired to  invest  them  with  all  the  jurisdic- 
tion it  was  authorized  to  bestow  under  Art. 
III.  411  US.  401." 

And  again  In  JTline  v.  Burke  Construction 
Co.^  the  court  sUted: 

"The  Constitution  simply  gives  to  the  In- 
ferior courts  the  capacity  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  enumerated  cases,  but  it  requires 
an  act  of  Congress  to  confer  it.  And  the  Ju- 
risdiction having  been  conferred  may,  at  the 
will  of  Congress,  be  taken  away  in  whole  or 
In  part  •  •  V  260  U.S.  at  234." 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the 
language  of  Article  III  compels  Congress  to 
vest  the  entire  judicial  power,  as  defined  by 
that  Article,  In  some  federal  court,*  but 
Congressional  practice  and  the  course  of  Ju- 
dicial decisions  since  1789  would  seem  to 
sanction  extensive  Congressional  discretion 
in  this  matter.  Not  until  1875,  for  Instance, 
did  Congress  vest  the  Inferior  federal  courts 
with  general  federal  question  jurisdiction,* 
and  It  has  consistently  predicated  such  Ju- 
risdiction on  a  minimum  amount  In  contro- 
versy. Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  upheld  such  Congressional  ac- 
tions over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inferior 
federal  courts  as  (1)  withdrawing  Jurisdic- 
tion even  as  to  pending  cases,'*  (2)  delimit- 
ing federal  court  jurisdiction  over  a  particu- 
lar cause  of  action  to  a  single  tribunal,'  ■  and 
(3)  selectively  withdrawing  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  lower  federal  courts  to  adjudicate 
particular  Issues  or  to  order  particular  reme- 
dies." 

Nonetheless,  It  has  occasionally  been  sug- 
gested that  Congressional  power  to  with- 
draw Jurisdiction  once  granted  to  the  Feder- 
al courts  may  be  subject  to  other  Constitu- 
tional provisions.  For  Instance,  In  the 
Portal-to- Portal  Act  of  1947  •»  Congress  re- 
moved federal  court  jurisdiction  over  suits 
claiming  overtime  compensation,  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.'*  for  activities 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  principal  em- 
ployment activity  of  the  day.  The  Supreme 
Court  had  held  such  activities  as  walking  to 
and  from  employee's  work  sUtlons,  chang- 
ing clothes,  and  cleaning  up  to  be  compensa- 
ble under  the  FLSA.'*  Congress  responded 
by  passing  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  defining 
such  activities  as  not  compensable  and,  fur- 
ther, removing  all  federal  court  Jurisdiction 
over  suits  claiming  compensation  for  such 
activities.  In  the  leading  case  of  Battaglia  v. 
Oenerai  Motors  Corporatiori, '  •  however,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit held  the  validity  of  the  withdrawal  of 
jurisdiction  to  depend  on  the  validity  of 
Congress'  redefinition  of  compensable  ac- 
tivities: 

"We  think  .  .  .  that  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  Its  control  over  jurisdiction  is  sub- 
ject to  compliance  with  at  least  the  require- 
ments of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  That  Is  to 
say.  while  Congress  has  the  undoubted 
power  to  give,  withhold,  and  restrict  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  courts  other  than  the  Supreme 
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Court.  It  must  not  so  exercise  that  power  as 
to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law  or  to 
take  private  property  without  just  compen- 
sation. Thus  regardless  of  whether  subdivi- 
sion (d)  of  section  2  (withdrawing  federal 
court  jurisdiction)  had  an  Independent  end 
in  Itself,  if  one  of  Its  effects  would  be  to  de- 
prive appellants  of  property  without  due 
process  or  just  compensation.  It  would  be  In- 
valid, 169  F.  2d  at  257." 

In  other  words,  the  court  said  that  Con- 
gress cannot  use  Its  power  over  jurisdiction 
to  deprive  persons  of  rights  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution. 

Similarly,  several  cases  suggest  that  Con- 
gress may  exceed  its  power  over  Jurisdiction 
if  It  uses  it  to  deny  a  person  all  Judicial  rem- 
edies to  a  claimed  deprivation  of  a  federal 
right.  In  Cory  v.  Curtis,  supra.  Justice 
McLean  argued  In  dissent  that  the  majority 
misconstrued  the  effect  of  a  Congressional 
sUtute.  The  sUtute  in  question  had  the 
effect  of  barring  the  traditional  remedy  of 
suing  a  customs  collector  personally  for 
duties  paid  under  protest  or  for  Indetermi- 
nate assessment.  The  sUtute  required  the 
collector  to  turn  the  moneys  over  to  the 
Treasury  upon  receipt  and  authorized  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
complainants,  without  any  Judicial  review. 
Justice  McLean  argues  that  this  sUtute  sub- 
mitted citizens  to  summary  executive  action 
without  any  possibility  of  judicial  review, 
and  that,  so  construed,  the  sUtute  exceeded 
Congress'  power  over  the  courts.  The  sUt- 
ute, he  said,  violated  the  Independence  and 
necessary  function  of  the  judiciary: 

"In  this  aspect,  then.  I  say,  the  act  Is  un- 
constitutional and  void.  It  not  only  strikes 
down  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  but  It  In- 
fllcU  a  blow  on  the  judicial  power  of  the 
country.  It  unites,  in  the  same  department, 
the  executive  and  Judicial  power.  ...  In  my 
judgment,  no  principle  can  be  more  danger- 
ous than  the  one  mentioned  In  this  case.  It 
covers  from  legal  responsibility  executive  of- 
ficers. ...  If  he  cannot  be  sued,  what  may 
he  not  do  with  impunity.  44  U.S.  (3  Howard) 
at  280  (McLean.  J.,  dissenting)." 

The  majority  avoided  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument by  saying  that  the  sUtute  in  ques- 
tion did  not  have  the  asserted  effect,  that 
other  avenues  of  Judicial  redress  remained 
open  to  aggrieved  citizens. 

Again.  In  Yakus  v.  United  States,  supra, 
the  Court  upheld  the  unusual  Judicial 
review  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  which  barred  the  issue  of  the 
validity  of  regulations  issued  under  the  Act 
from  being  raised  as  a  defense  In  criminal 
prosecutions  of  alleged  violations  of  the  reg- 
ulations. The  Act  provided  that  the  validity 
of  the  regulations  could  be  challenged  only 
upon  an  administrative  protest  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  subsequently  upon  review 
of  his  action  by  a  specially-created  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals.  In  upholding  this 
unusual  procedure,  the  Court  seemingly  im- 
plied that  some  Judicial  review  was  a  consti- 
tutional necessity: 

"'Unlike  most  penal  sUtutes  and  regula- 
tions whose  validity  can  t>e  determined  only 
by  running  the  risk  of  violation,  the  present 
sUtute  provides  a  mode  of  testing  the  validi- 
ty of  a  regulation  by  an  Independent  admin- 
istrative proceeding.  There  Is  no  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  that  test  be  made  in 
one  tribunal  rather  than  in  another,  so  long 
as  there  is  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
for  judicial  review  which  satisfies  the  de- 
mands of  due  process,  as  Is  the  case  here. 
321  U.S.  at  444. " 

In  sum,  it  is  clear  that  Congress'  power 
over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inferior  federal 


courts  is  extensive.  Moreover.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  even  In  those  cases  where  the 
courts  have  suggested  possible  limiutions 
on  Congress'  power,  they  have  upheld  the 
particular  expressions  of  that  power  In  the 
cases'before  them.  In  other  words,  the  sug- 
gested limiutions  have  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed by  the  courts  as  actual  constraints. 

CONGRESSIONAL  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  APPEL- 
LATE jxnusDicnoN  or  the  supreme  court 
Congressional  power  over  the  appellate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
appear  to  be  more  problematic.  In  part  this 
Is  due  to  the  language  of  Article  III  itself. 
As  noted  above.  Section  1  of  Article  III  pro- 
vides that: 

"The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  SUtes, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  esUblish," 

More  specifically.  Section  2  of  Article  III 
defines  the  original  and  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  as  follows: 

""In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  SUte  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Excep- 
tions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

Thus.  Article  III  confines  Congesslonal 
power  over  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  making  of  "Excep- 
tions and  .  .  .  Regulations  ..."  a  power 
seemingly  less  complete  on  its  face  than 
Congress'  power  to  "ordain  and  esUblish  " 
the  Inferior  courts.  Uncertainty  also  stems 
from  the  fact  that  beginning  with  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  1789"  Congress  has  made  no 
attempt  to  sharply  curtail  the  appelate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thus 
the  possible  limits  of  its  power  have  not 
been  fully  tested.  This  Is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  Supreme  Court  review  of 
sUte  court  decisions  concerning  federal 
rights: 

"(T)he  Supreme  Court  has  always  had  au- 
thority, under  certain  circumstances,  to 
review  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  sUte  in  which  a  decision 
could  be  had.  where  .  .  .  the  judgment  turns 
upon  a  substantial  federal  question  Moort's 
Federal  Practice,  Vol.  1  (2nd  ed.).  Section 
0.6(6),  pp.  252-53." 

Nonetheless,  numerous  sUtements  by  the 
Supreme  Court  can  be  found  describing 
Congress'  power  over  its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  terms  as  sweeping  as  those  it  has 
used  to  describe  Congress'  power  over  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  federal  courts.  In 
DurovLSseau  v.  United  States.^*  for  Instance. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  sUted: 

"The  appellate  powers  of  this  court  are 
not  given  by  the  judicial  act.  They  are  given 
by  the  constitution.  But  they  are  limited 
and  regulated  by  the  Judicial  act,  and  by 
such  other  acts  as  have  been  passed  on  the 
subject. 

"When  the  first  legislature  of  the  union 
proceeded  to  carry  the  third  article  of  the 
constitution  Into  effect,  they  must  be  under- 
stood as  Intending  to  execute  the  power 
they  possessed  of  making  exceptions  to  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  have  not,  indeed,  made  these  excep- 
tions In  express  terms.  They  have  not  de- 
clared that  the  appellate  power  of  the  court 
shall  not  extend  to  cerUln  cases:  but  they 
have  described  affirmatively  its  Jurisdiction, 
and  this  affirmative  description  has  been 
understood  to  imply  a  negative  on  the  exer- 
cise of  such  appellate  power  as  is  not  com- 
prehended within  It.  10  U.S.  (6  Cranch)  at 
314." 


Similarly,  in  The  "Francis  Wright"  '• 
Chief  Justice  Waite  sUted: 

"...  while  the  appellate  power  of  this 
court  under  the  Constitution  extends  to  all 
cases  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  SUtes,  actual  Jurisdiction  under  the 
power  is  confined  within  such  llmlU  as  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  prescribe.  .  .  .  What  (the 
Court"s  appellate  powers)  shall  be,  and  to 
what  extent  they  shall  be  exercised,  are, 
and  always  have  been,  proper  subjects  of 
legislative  control.  Authority  to  limit  the  ju- 
risdiction necessarily  carries  with  it  author- 
ity to  limit  the  use  of  the  jurisdiction.  Not 
only  may  whole  classes  of  cases  be  kept  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  altogether,  but  particular 
classes  of  questions  may  be  subjected  to  re- 
examination and  review,  while  others  are 
not.  105  US.  at  385-88." 

Most  significantly,  in  the  leading  case  of 
Ex  parte  McCardle"  the  Court  dismissed 
for  want  of  Jurisdiction  an  appeal  of  a 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  when  Congress  re- 
pealed the  sUtute  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
appeal  was  taken,  even  though  the  case  had 
been  argued  before  the  Court  and  was 
awaiting  final  decision.  McCardle  had  been 
Imprisoned  by  the  post-Civil  War  military 
government  in  Miaslssippi  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Reconstruction  AcU  for  publish- 
ing allegedly  libelous  and  Incendiary  articles 
in  his  newpaper.  Under  the  authority  of  an 
1867  sUtute  he  sought  a  writ  of  hat)ea» 
corpus  In  federal  circuit  court  alleging  that 
the  Reconstruction  AcU  were  unconstitu- 
tional, and  when  that  was  denied  brought 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  author- 
ity by  the  1887  sUtute.  The  Court  held  that 
it  had  jurisdiction  of  the  appeal  under  the 
1867  sUtute  "  and  heard  oral  argument  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  But  before  the  Court 
could  render  a  final  decision.  Congress  re- 
pealed that  part  of  the  1887  sUtute  which 
authorized  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  reargument  on  the  effect  of  the 
repeal,  the  Court  dismissed  the  case,  stat- 
ing: 

"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine Into  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  is 
given  by  express  words. 

"'What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  repealing 
act  upon  the  case  before  us?  We  cannot 
doubt  as  to  this.  Without  jurisdiction  the 
court  cannot  proceed  at  all  In  any  c»use.  Ju- 
risdiction is  power  to  declare  the  law,  and 
when  It  ceases  to  exist,  the  only  function  re- 
maining to  the  court  Is  that  of  announcing 
the  fact  and  dismissing  the  cause.  74  U.S.  (7 
Wallace)  at  514," 

Other  cases  contain  similar  sweeping 
sUtements." 

Notwithstanding  these  assertions,  howev- 
er, some  llmlUtlon  would  still  appear  to 
attach  to  Congress'  control  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction.  In  Ex  parte 
McCardle  itself  and  subsequently  in  Ex 
parte  Verger"  the  Court  emphasized  that 
the  repeal  of  the  1887  sUtute  did  not  de- 
prive It  of  all  appellate  power  over  cases  in- 
volving the  constitutional  right  of  hat)eaa 
corpus: 

""The  act  of  1888  does  not  exempt  from 
that  Jurisdiction  any  cases  but  appeals  from 
Circuit  Courts  under  the  act  of  1867.  It  does 
not  affect  the  jurisdiction  which  was  previ- 
ously exercised.  74  U.S.  (7  Wallace)  at  515." 
"That  is,  under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789 
the  Court  had,  prior  to  1867,  exercised  the 
authority  to  review  lower  federal  court  deci- 
sions concerning  habeas  corpus,  not  by 
appeal  but  by  a  writ  of  certiorarL  In  Ex 
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parte  Yerger  it  wms  argued  that  the  1867  act 
authorizing  direct  appeals  Implicitly  re- 
pealed the  Jurladictlon  granted  In  the  1789 
act,  and  that  the  gutwequent  repeal  of  the 
1867  act  deprived  the  Court  of  all  appellate 
Jurladlction  over  habea*  corpus  proceedings. 
But  the  Court  rejected  the  argument,  stat- 
ing: 

.  .  it  la  too  plain  for  argument  that  the 
denial  to  this  court  of  appellate  Jurisdiction 
In  this  class  of  cases  must  greatly  weaken 
the  efficacy  of  the  writ,  deprive  the  citizen 
in  many  cases  of  its  benefits  and  seriously 
hinder  the  establishment  of  that  uniformity 
In  deciding  upon  questions  of  personal 
rlghU  which  can  only  be  attained  through 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  exercised  upon  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  original  Jurisdiction. 
In  the  particular  class  of  cases,  of  which 
that  before  the  court  is  an  eximple.  ...  it  is 
evident  that  the  Imprisoned  citizen,  howev- 
er unlawful  his  Imprisonment  may  be  in 
fact,  is  wholly  without  remedy  unless  It  be 
found  in  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this 
court. 

"These  considerations  forbid  any  con- 
struction giving  to  doubtful  words  the  effect 
of  withholding  or  abridging  this  Jurisdic 
tlon.  Ex  parte  Yerger.  75  U.S.  (8  WaUace)  at 
103-103." 

The  Court  deemed  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  Jxirtsdlction  in  McCanOe  to  be  Justified  by 
"some  Imperious  public  exigency  .  .  .  within 
the  constitutional  discretion  of  Congress  to 
determine.  .  .  .'*  But  It  refused  to  construe 
the  1867  and  1868  statutes  as  withdrawing 
.  .  the  whole  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  recognized  by  law.  and 
exercised  from  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment hitherto.  .  .  .  Bx  parte  Yerger,  75 
U.S.  (8  Wallace)  at  106." 

Subsequently,  in  United  States  v.  Klein  " 
the  Court  held  a  partictilar  Congressional 
statute  limiting  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  original  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  case  concerned  the  effect  to  be  given 
to  Presidential  pardons  of  those  who  had 
aided  and  abetted  the  rebellion  during  the 
ClvU  War.  Several  Presidential  proclama- 
tions during  and  after  the  war  had  offered 
pardon  and  restoration  of  rights  of  property 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  or  aided  and 
abetted  the  rebellion  upon  the  taking  and 
keeping  of  a  prescribed  oath.  In  1869  the 
Court  of  Claims  ruled  in  a  case  involving  a 
claimant  named  Padelford  and  another  In- 
volving Klein  that  such  pardons  cured  any 
effects  of  having  participated  in  the  rebel- 
lion and  held  them  entitled  to  the  proceeds 
of  cotton  that  had  been  seized  and  sold  by 
the  U.S.  as  abandoned  during  the  conflict. 

In  1870  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  in 
United  States  v.  Padelford  **  that  claimants 
so  pardoned  were  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of 
their  seized  property.  Congress  then  at- 
tached a  proviso  to  an  appropriations  bill 
providing  that  such  pardons  could  not  be  in- 
troduced In  evidence  In  support  of  a  claim 
against  the  U.S..  that  proof  of  such  a 
pardon  would  deprive  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  Jurisdiction 
over  a  claim  against  the  U.S..  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  no  further  Juris- 
diction over  any  pending  case  in  which  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  based 
on  a  pardon. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  this  proviso  un- 
constitutional as  Infringing  the  powers  both 
of  the  Judiciary  and  of  the  President.  With 
respect  to  the  Judiciary  the  Court  held  that 
the  proviso  was  not  within    'the  acknowl- 


edged power  of  Congress  to  make  exceptions 
and  prescribe  regulations  to  the  appellate 
power"  because  it  had  the  effect  of  prescrib- 
ing what  the  Court  must  decide  In  the  case 
pending  before  It: 

"...  the  language  of  the  proviso  shows 
plainly  that  it  does  not  intend  to  withhold 
appellate  Jurisdiction  except  as  a  means  to 
an  end  .  .  .  (T)he  denial  of  Jurisdiction  to 
this  court,  as  well  as  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
is  founded  solely  on  the  application  of  a 
rule  of  decision,  in  causes  pending,  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

"Congress  has  already  provided  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  on 
appeal.  Can  It  prescribe  a  rule  In  conformity 
with  which  the  court  must  deny  to  Itself  the 
Jurisdiction  thus  conferred,  because  and 
only  because  Its  decision.  In  accordance  with 
settled  law.  must  be  adverse  to  the  govern- 
ment and  favorable  to  the  suitor?  This  ques- 
tion seems  to  us  to  aiuwer  itself.  80  U.S.  (13 
Wallace)  at  145-147."*' 

Other  cases  suggest  further  possible  limi- 
tations based  on  the  supremacy  clause  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  which  states: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursu- 
ance thereof:  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land:  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding." 

It  is  argued  that  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion would  be  a  nullity  If  there  were  not  a 
single  supreme  tribunal  with  the  authority 
to  Interpret  and  pronounce  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  federal  law. 
Thus,  Justice  Taney,  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,** 
suted: 

"But  the  supremacy  thus  conferred  on 
this  Government  (by  the  supremacy  clause) 
could  not  peacefully  be  maintained,  unless 
It  was  clothed  with  Judicial  power,  equally 
paramount  in  authority  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution: for  If  left  to  the  courts  of  Justice  of 
the  several  States,  conflicting  decisions 
would  unavoidably  take  place  .  .  .  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government,  would  soon  re- 
ceive different  Interpretations  In  different 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  soon  become  one  thing  In  one 
State  and  another  thing  In  another.  It  was 
essential,  therefore,  to  Its  very  existence  as 
a  Government,  that  ...  a  tribunal  should 
be  established  In  which  all  cases  which 
might  arise  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
finally  and  conclusively  decided  .  .  .  And  it 
is  manifest  that  this  ultimate  appellate 
power  in  a  tribunal  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  was  deemed  essential  to  soffure^ 
the  Independence  and  supremacy  of  the 
General  Government  in  the  sphere  of 
action  assigned  to  it:  (and)  to  make  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  uni- 
form, and  the  same  In  every  State  ...  63 
U.S.  (31  Howard)  at  517-18." 

With  even  more  dramatic  flourish  Justice 
Story  Justified  Supreme  Court  review  of 
State  court  decisions  as  follows: 

"A  motive  of  another  kind,  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  most  sincere  respect  for 
State  tribunals,  might  induce  the  grant  of 
appellate  power  over  their  decisions.  That 
motive  is  the  importance,  and  even  necessity 
of  uniformity  of  decisions  throughout  the 
whole  United  States,  upon  all  subjects 
within    the   purview   of   the   Constitution. 


Judges  of  equal  learning  and  Integrity,  in 
different  States,  might  differently  Interpret 
a  statute,  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States, 
or  even  the  Constitution  itself:  If  there  were 
no  revising  authority  to  control  these  Jar- 
ring and  discordant  Judgments,  and  harmo- 
nize them  into  uniformity,  the  laws,  the 
treaties,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  be  different  in  different 
States,  and  might,  perhaps,  never  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  construction,  obligation,  or 
efficacy,  in  any  two  States.  The  public  mis- 
chiefs that  would  attend  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  truly  deplorable:  and  it 
caruiot  be  believed  that  they  could  have  es- 
caped the  enlightened  convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  .  .  .  (T)he  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  must  continue  to  be  the 
only  adequate  remedy  for  such  evils.  Martin 
V.  Hunter's  Lessee,  supra,  at  347-348." 

In  other  words,  a  Supreme  Court  with  au- 
thority to  review  and  revise  lower  and  state 
court  Judgments  may  be  constitutionally 
necessary  to  assure  the  national  uniformity 
and  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  fed- 
eral law." 

Another  argument  related  to  the  above 
stems  from  the  due  process  clause.*"  If  ap- 
pellate review  by  the  Supreme  Court  were 
denied  in  cases  involving  a  constitutional 
right,  and  if  as  a  consequence  different  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  developed  In  the 
various  states  or  federal  Judicial  circuits, 
then  the  effect  would  be  unequal  treatment 
of  persons  similarly  situated.  That  is,  per- 
sons asserting  the  same  right  would  be 
treated  differently  in  different  Jurisdictions. 
This  result.  It  has  been  suggested,  would  be 
"a  manifest  abuse  of  due  process,  one  of  the 
bases  of  which  Is  equal  treatment  before  the 
law."*'  Thus,  appellate  review  may  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  due  process,  "if 
such  an  appeal  is  necessary  to  secure  uni- 
form treatment  before  the  law."  »* 

In  sum.  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  full  scope 
of  Congress'  power  over  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
been  tested,  but  It  would  appear  that  some 
limitations  exist.  Klein  establishes  that 
Congress  may  not,  in  Jurisdictional  guise. 
mandate  a  rule  of  decision  for  particular 
cases.  McCardle  and  Yerger  establish  that 
Congress  can  extinguish  one  means  for  ob- 
taining appellate  review  of  an  asserted  con- 
stitutional right  when  other  means  remain 
available,  or.  conversely,  that  the  courts  will 
narrowly  construe  Jurisdictional  statutes 
when  to  do  otherwise  would  have  the  effect 
of  extinguishing  a  constitutional  right. 

Other  cases  suggest  that  fundamental 
constitutional  limitations  on  Congress' 
power  may  stem  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
essential  functljUMtrf  giving  uniformity  and 
jtattonal  supremacy  to  federal  law  or  from  a 
due  process  right  that  constitutional  free- 
dpms  not  depend  on  geographic  location  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Nonetheless.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  limitations  remain 
indefinite  and  uncertain.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Klein,  no  Congressional  restrictions 
on  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion have  been  struck  down. 

But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
there  been  many  such  restrictions:  Congress 
has  generally  accorded  the  Court  a  broad 
scope  of  appellate  review,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  the 
Court  to  address  possible  limitations  on 
Congress'  power.  Thus,  the  possible  limita- 
tions remain,  for  the  most  part,  indetermi- 
nate. 
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COHGRKSS'  POWER  AHB  THI  SENATE  AMEIfSlIEIfT 

As  noted  above.  Congress  has  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nation  provided  for  Supreme 
Court  review  of  state  court  decisions  involv- 
ing substantial  questions  of  federal  law. 
Thus,  the  Senate  amendment  to  S.  450 
would.  If  enacted  Into  law,  be  an  unprece- 
dented llmiUtlon  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts.  Prior  Jurisprudence  is  no 
sure  guide  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
amendment  because  the  amendment  raises 
questions  concerning  the  Constitutional  sep- 
aration of  powers  which  Congress  and  the 
judiciary  have  generally  avoided  putting  to 
the  test  in  the  past.  As  Justice  Jackson  com- 
mented In  the  ati&logous  context  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  mills: 

"A  Judge,  like  an  executive  adviser,  may 
be  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  reaUy  useful 
and  unambiguous  authority  applicable  to 
concrete  problems  of  executive  power  as 
they  actually  present  themselves.  Just  what 
our  forefathers  did  envision,  or  would  have 
envisioned  had  they  foreseen  modem  condi- 
tions, must  be  derived  from  materials 
almost  as  enigmatic  as  the  dreams  Joseph 
was  called  upon  to  interpret  for  Pharaoh.  A 
century  and  a  half  of  partisan  debate  and 
scholarly  speculation  yields  no  net  result 
but  only  supplies  more  or  less  apt  quota- 
tions from  respected  sources  on  each  side  of 
any  question.  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Co.  v.  Savoyer  343.  U.S.  579.  634-35  (1953) 
(Jackson.  J.,  concurring)." 

Nonetheless,  it  would  seem  clear  that  sev- 
eral of  the  possible  limitations  on  Congress' 
power  suggested  by  the  cases  discussed  in 
the  previous  two  sections  would  not  be  rele- 
vant to  the  Senate-passed  amendment.  The 
amendment  does  not.  for  instance,  deny  ag- 
grieved parties  all  Judicial  remedies:  The 
state  courts  would  remain  open  to  suits  con- 
cerning state-sponsored  voluntary  prayer. 
Nor  can  the  amendment  be  said  to  mandate 
a  rule  of  decision  in  cases  concerning  state- 
sponsored  voluntary  prayer  that  might 
come  before  the  courts  or  directly  deprive 
persons  of  their  constitutional  right  to  be 
free  of  sUte-sponsored  voluntary  prayer. 
Engel  and  Schempp  would  continue  to  stand 
as  controlling  precedents  in  this  area,  pre- 
sumably binding  on  state  court  Judges  as 
they  ruled  on  related  cases. 

The  primary  llmiUtlon  that  might  affect 
the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment 
would  appear  to  be  lU  effect  on  the  suprem- 
acy clause  and  the  Supreme  Court's  role  in 
giving  effect  to  that  clause.  As  discussed  In 
the  preceding  section,  that  potential  llmiU- 
tlon asserts  that  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
and  particularly  as  manifested  In  the  su- 
premacy clause  contemplates  a  single  Judi- 
cial tribunal  capable  of  resolving  divergent 
InterpreUtions  of  the  Constitution  and  fed- 
eral law  and  imposing  those  resolutions  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  These  func- 
tions of  maintaining  the  uniformity  and  su- 
premacy of  federal  law.  It  is  claimed,  are  es- 
sential constitutional  functions.  Conse- 
quently, legislation  that  would  block  or  pre- 
clude altogether  the  Supreme  Court  from 
performing  these  essential  functions  would 
be  an  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  the 
Court. 

This  argument  would  seem  to  have  the 
sanction  of  several  Court  decisions  early  in 
the  nation's  history  upholding  the  Court's 
power  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  sUte 
courts  in  various  contexU.** 

But  each  of  those  decisions  constituted  an 
interpreUtion  of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  as 
affirmatively  granted  or  recognized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  Whether 
the  argument  has  independent  constitution- 


al force  against  a  Congressional  denial  of  Ju- 
risdiction has  yet  to  be  adjudicated. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment possesses  some  of  the  constitutional 
infirmity  the  Court  found  in  United  States 
v.  Klein,  supra.  As  in  Klein,  the  Senate 
amendment  would  make  the  exercise  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
depend  on  a  determination  as  to  whether  "a 
cerUln  sUte  of  things  exists."  As  In  Klein, 
the  Jurisdictional  predicate  Is  a  finding  of 
fact— the  grant  and  acceptance  of  a  pardon 
In  Klein,  the  voluntariness  of  the  prayer  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  As  In  Klein,  the 
Senate  amendment  gives  to  that  finding  of 
fact  an  effect  on  the  legal  rights  Involved 
contrary  to  earlier  decisions  of  the  Court. 

That  is.  In  Klein  the  Court  has  held  the 
grant  and  acceptance  of  pardon  to  be  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  sUtutory  conditions 
for  recovery  of  the  proceeds  of  captured  and 
abandoned  property  were  met.  Congress  by 
sUtute  gave  It  the  opposite  effect  and  re- 
quired Jurisdiction  to  cease  If  the  Court 
found  a  claim  was  based  on  a  pardon.  Simi- 
larly, in  Engel  and  Schempp  the  Court  has 
held  the  voluntariness  of  sUte-sponsored 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  to  be  Irrelevant 
to  the  Issues  of  constitutionality,  but  the 
Senate  amendment  would  make  voluntari- 
ness of  the  determinative  factor  for  Jurisdic- 
tion. Finally  in  Klein  the  Jurisdictional 
predicate  was  legislated  in  order  to  produce 
a  particular  outcome  in  pending  and  future 
cases;  the  Senate  amendment  similarly  has 
as  its  purpose  the  production  of  a  particular 
Judicial  result.'* 

The  analogy  is  not  perfect,  however.  The 
constitutional  vice  in  Klein  was  that  the 
deprivation  of  Jurisdiction  had  the  effect  of 
deciding  a  pending  case  as  well  as  future 
ones  in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties,  namely 
the  government,  and  this,  the  Court  said, 
"passed  the  limit  which  separate  the  legisla- 
tive from  the  Judicial  power."  The  Senate 
amendment  could  have  a  similar  effect: 

If  a  decision  were  rendered  by  a  sUte's 
highest  court  in  favor  of  sUte-sponsored 
prayer  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  then 
forced  to  riinmiM  an  appeal  for  want  of  ju- 
risdiction on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  the 
prayer  in  question  was  voluntary,  the  effect 
would  be  similar,  that  is,  the  government 
would  prevail.  But  it  would  prevail  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason  than  in  Klein,  namely,  be- 
cause it  had  prevailed  In  the  sUte  court,  not 
because  there  had  been  a  sUtutory  change 
in  the  significance  to  be  given  certain  evi- 
dence. The  constitutional  vice  in  this.  If 
there  be  one.  would  seem  to  be  more  akin  to 
the  supremacy  clause  and  essential  func- 
tions argument  detailed  above  than  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Judicial  power  struck 
down  in  Klein. 

Thus,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Senate 
amendment  cannot  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  existing  precedenU. 
The  force  of  the  supremacy  clause  and  es- 
sential functions  argiunent,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  Klein  holding  that  Congress' 
power  over  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
Jurisdiction  Is  limited  by  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine,  would  seem,  at  the  least,  to 
cast  some  doubt  on  Its  constitutionality.  But 
the  paucity  of  past  Congressional  action  so 
extensively  limiting  federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  particular  class  of  cases  and  of 
consequent  Judicial  InterpreUtions  of  Con- 
gress' power  makes  that  conclusion  neces- 
sarily tenUtive. 

David  M.  Ackxrmah. 
Legislative  Attorney. 
American  Law  Division. 


POOTNOTES 


>  370  U.S.  431  (1M3). 
'374U.S.  303(1M3). 

'  On  April  5,  1979.  the  Senate  had  first  added  this 
amendment  to  S.  310.  a  bill  to  ettabUih  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  by  a  vote  of  47-37.  But  on  April 
9  the  Senate  added  the  amendment  Inctead  to  8. 
450,  which  specifically  concerned  federal  court  Ju- 
risdiction, by  a  vote  of  51-40.  then  voted  by  a 
marcln  of  50-43  to  reconsider  Its  earlier  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Education  bill  and  subse- 
quently tabled  that  amendment.  53-40.  See  135 
Cons.  Rec.  7577-7580  (April  5.  1978)  and  7831-7667 
(April  9.  1979). 

*  Several  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
In  accompUshlns  Its  purpose  of  depriving  the  feder- 
al courts  of  Jurisdiction,  for  Instance.  It  has  been 
sutcested  that  the  federal  courts  could  stUI  assert 
Jurisdiction  In  prayer-related  cases  simply  by  hold- 
ins  that  the  state-sponsored  exerdses  In  question 
were  not  "voluntary."  TtM.  Issue  was  not  resolved 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  Engel  and 
Schempp.  because  the  voluntarlnea  of  the  exer- 
cises was  not  deemed  material  to  their  constitution- 
ality. This  report,  however,  assumes  the  efficacy  of 
the  Senate  amendment  In  depriving  the  federal 
courts  of  all  Jurisdiction  over  all  cases  relating  to 
state-sponsored  voluntary  prayer  In  the  public 
schools. 
'  44  U.S.  (3  Howard)  3S6  (1845). 
•411  D.8.  389(1973). 
'360  0^.336(1933). 

■Justice  Story.  In  Martin  v.  Hunteri  Leute.  14 
0.8.  (1  Wheaton)  304.  330-31  (1816),  argued: 

"Congress  cannot  vest  any  porUon  of  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  Onlted  States,  except  In  courts  or- 
dained and  established  by  Itself:  and  If  In  any  of  the 
cases  eoumerated  in  the  oonsUtutlon.  the  state 
courts  did  not  then  poaeas  Jurladlction  the  appel- 
late Jurladlction  of  the  supreme  court .  .  .  could  not 
reach  those  eases,  and.  consequently,  the  Injunc- 
Uon  of  the  eonsUtuUon.  that  the  Judicial  power 
"shall  be  vested"  would  be  disobeyed.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  follow,  that  umgiess  are  bound 
to  create  some  Inferior  courts,  in  whkh  to  vest  all 
that  Jurladlction  which,  under  the  oonsUtuUoo.  Is 
ezcliisiiielv  vested  in  the  Onlted  Statea.  and  of 
which  the  supreme  court  cannot  take  original  oog- 
nlsanoe  .  .  .  (T)he  whole  Judicial  power  of  the 
Onlted  States  should  be.  at  all  times,  vested  either 
In  an  original  or  appellate  form,  in  some  courts  cre- 
ated under  Its  authority." 

See  also  EisetUruoer  v.  Forrestal  174  P.  M  961 
(D.C.  Ctr..  1949).  rtversed  on  other  grounds  nb  nem 
Johnson  v.  Eitentnger.  339  X3S.  763  (1980). 

•18  SUt.  470,  Sec.  1  (Mar.  3.  1875).  In  1801  Con- 
gress had  briefly  granted  the  Inferior  federal  couru 
Jurisdiction  over  "all  cases  In  law  and  equity,  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Ot^ted 
SUtes  (3  SUt.  89.  Sec.  11  (Feb.  13.  1801).  but  a  year 
later  repealed  that  grant  (3  Stat.  133  (Mar.  3. 
1803)). 

"Bmner  v.  Vnited  States.  343  0.8.  113  (1953) 
(amendment  of  sUtute  concerning  claims  for  serv- 
ice to  O.8.— the  Thicker  Act— withdrawing  federal 
district  court  Jurisdiction  over  claims  by  employees 
as  well  as  officers,  without  any  reservation  as  to 
pending  cases,  requires  rtlsmlsml  of  pending  cases). 
See  also  Dt  La  Rama  Steamship  Co..  Ine  v.  United 
States  344  V£.  386  (1953)  (general  authority  of 
Congress  to  withdraw  federal  court  Jurisdiction 
even  as  to  pending  cases  affirmed,  but  General  Sav- 
ings Clause  held  to  preserve  pending  claims  In  in- 
stant case). 

"  E.g.,  the  EmergerKy  Price  Control  Act  of  1943 
(56  SUt.  23)  required  all  challenges  to  the  validity 
of  regulations  adopted  to  enforce  It  to  be  brought 
in  a  single  Emergency  Court  and  barred  all  other 
federal.  sUte.  or  territorial  courts  from  asserting 
JurisdlcUon  over  such  challeives.  The  decisions  of 
the  Emergency  Court  were  reviewable  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  TYils  unusual  Jurisdlctloital  scheme 
was  held  to  be  within  Congress'  constitutional 
power  In  Lockertt  v.  PhiUips.  319  O.8.  183  (19U) 
and  Yakia  v.  United  States.  331  414  (1944)  Similar- 
ly, the  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965  (79  SUt  437,  43 
O.S.C.  1973)  limited  Jurisdiction  over  proceedings  to 
terminate  the  coverage  of  the  Act  In  a  particular 
area  to  a  single  court  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  this  was  upheld  In  South  Carolina  v.  Katsen- 
bach  383  VS.  301  (1966)  See  also  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  as 
created  by  the  Economic  Stabilisation  Act  of  1970 
(PX.  91-379.  13  08C  1001)  and  as  further  defined 
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Id  Uie  ttncnency  Petroleum  AUoc&tlon  Act  of  1973 
(P.U  9S-159.  r\  Stat  63S.  IS  USC  7S  et  $eq.J  and  the 
Eneny  Policy  and  ConMrvatlon  Act  of  1*75.  (P.L. 
M-K3.M  Stat.  871). 

"In  1839  CoDtTtm  by  lUtute  (Act  of  Mar.  3. 
IU9.  chap.  S3.  Mc.  3)  dlaaUoved  nilts  In  aMumpait 
■calnM  the  ooUecton  of  customa  dutlea  «hlch  were 
allagedly  aMcaaed  unlawfully,  md  thla  waa  upheld 
In  Gary  v.  CurtU.  lupra.  In  the  Norrta-LaOuardla 
Act  (47  Stat.  70,  39  USC  101  el  teQ..  Congnm  re 
ftrtctad  the  Jurtidtctlon  of  the  federal  courti  to 
lauc  reitTalnlnc  orden  or  temporary  or  permanent 
InJuDCUoiM  In  labor  dilutes,  and  this  was  upheld 
In  La%fy.  M.  O.  S/iinner  *  Co..  »0»  VA.  331  (193*). 
In  the  Anti-Injunction  Act  (36  VAC.  7431  <a).  fint 
adopted  In  1M7.  ConsrcM  barred  all  courtj  from 
entertalnlnc  suits  to  restrain  the  isseasment  or  col- 
lection of  any  tax.  and  this  was  most  recently 
upheld  In  Bob  Jones  Untvertity  v  Simon.  418  US. 
738  (1974).  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  exempted 
from  the  federal  courts'  diversity  Jurisdiction  those 
cases  In  which  dlTerslty  resulted  from  an  ssslsn- 
ment  of  a  chose  in  action,  and  this  exemption  was 
upheld  In  SluUon  v.  SiU,  49  U.8.  (8  Howard)  441 
(lUO). 

■•81  Stat.  84-90:  39  DB.C.  3S1-383. 

'•39  0.S.C.  316(b). 

'•iln4«r*oii  V.  ML  Clcmsiu  Fottem  Co..  338  0.8. 
6M. 

■•  169  pad  384  (3nd  Clr..  19M).  e«rl  den.  335  U.8. 
8«7(1»U>. 

"1  Stat.  73. 

••10U3.  (15  Otto)  38  (1810). 

■•106U.&  (15  Otto)  381  (1881). 

••74  VA.  (7  WaUaoe)  506  (1868). 

••  73  UA  (6  Wallace)  318  ( 1848). 

••In  Turner  v.  Son*  of  North  America.  4  OA  (4 
Dallas)  8.  10  ( 1799).  Justice  Chase  lUted: 

"The  notion  has  frequently  been  entertained, 
that  the  federal  Courts  derive  their  Judicial  power 
Immediately  from  the  constitution:  but  the  political 
truth  Is.  that  the  dlapoaal  of  the  Judicial  power, 
(except  In  a  few  spedfled  Instances)  beloncs  to  con- 
gTBM  If  eoDgreas  has  flren  the  power  to  this  Court, 
we  possBM  It.  not  otherwise:  and  If  (xmcreas  hss  not 
fiven  the  power  to  us.  or  to  any  other  Court.  It  stUi 
remains  at  the  leflslatlve  disposal.  Besides,  con- 
gress Is  not  bound,  and  It  would,  perhaps,  be  inex- 
pedient, to  enlarie  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
Courts,  to  every  subject.  In  every  form,  which  the 
constitution  mlcht  warrant. " 

In  Oaateb  v.  RaOToad  Company,  70  O.8.  (3  Wal- 
lace) 350.  354  (1865)  the  Court  sUted: 

"The  orldnal  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  Its 
power  to  receive  appellate  Jurisdiction,  are  created 
and  defined  by  the  ConsUtutkm:  and  the  le«ialative 
department  of  the  (ovemment  can  enlarge  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  But  It  Is  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  far.  within  the  limits  of  (spacity  of  this 
court  to  take,  appellate  Jurisdiction  shall  be  given, 
and  when  conferred.  It  can  be  exercised  only  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  In 
these  respects  It  Is  wholly  the  creature  of  legiala- 
tloo." 

••75  VA  (8  Wallace)  85  (1868). 

»« Id..  104. 

••80U.S.  (13  Wallace)  138(1871). 

••  76  UA  (9  Wallace)  531  (1870). 

•'  With  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Presidency, 
the  Court  found  the  pardootng  power  to  be  granted 
'without  limit"  to  the  KxecuUve  and  held  the  Con- 
greasional  provision  to  be  an  unconstitutional  Im- 
pairment of  that  Independent  power. 

••83U.8.  (31  Howard)  506  (1858). 

"Tor  fuller  development  of  this  argument,  see 
Ratner.  "Congressional  Power  over  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court."  Univertity  of 
Ptnmylvania  Lav  Reviev  109:  157.  16&-67  (1960) 
In  Hart  and  Wechaler'i  famous  dialogue  on  Con 
grass'  power  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  the  limitation  ssserted  as  to  Congress 
power  over  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurlsdlc 
tlon  Is  simply  that  "  .  the  exceptions  must  not  be 
such  as  will  destroy  the  essential  role  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  In  the  constitutional  plan."  Bator. 
MIshkin.  Shapiro,  and  Wechsler.  Hart  and 
WecKtler't  77l«  Federal  Coarts  and  Oie  federal 
Sftem.  (2nd  ed.,  1973).  p.  331. 

••  Sedler.  'UmlUtions  on  the  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court."  Univertitt  of  PttU- 
burtH  Lav  Reviev  30:  99.  113-114  (1958). 

"Id.,  at  US 

••Id.,  at  114. 

'•  Ableman  v.  BootK  rupra;  CoAens  v.  Virginia.  8 
Wheaton   364  (1831):   ITartln  v.   Hitntefi  Leuee. 
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■•Senator  Helms  stated  on  offering  his  amend- 
ment: 

"The  limited  and  specific  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment, then.  Is  to  restore  to  the  American  people  the 
fundamental  right  of  voluntary  prayer  In  the 
public  schools."  (135  Cong.  Rec.  S4130  (April  S, 
197»).r 
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Basis."  41  Minnesota  Law  Review  53  (1962). 

Nagel,  "Court-Curbing  Periods  in  Ameri- 
can History."  18  Vanderbilt  Law  Review  925 
(1965). 

Note.  "Congressional  Power  over  State 
and  Federal  Court  Jurisdiction:  The  Hill- 
Burton  and  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Exam- 
ples." 49  Nev)  York  Univertity  Law  Review 
131  (1974). 
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Note,  "Limitation  on  the  Appellate  Juris- 
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Courts  and  the  Problem  of  School  Busing," 
64  Oeori^etown  Law  Journal  839  ( 1976). 

Thompson  and  PoUitt.  "Congressional 
Control  of  Judicial  Remedies:  President 
Nixon's  Proposed  Moratorium  on  Busing' 
Orders",  SO  North  Carolina  Law  Review  809 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
that  was  an  effort  that  passed  this 
Senate.  We  are  not  talking  about  an 
abstraction.  It  passed  this  Senate  In 
1979.  Fortunately,  It  died  In  the 
House.  Taking  away  from  every  Feder- 
al court  In  this  country— district  court, 
courts  of  appeals.  Supreme  Court— the 
right  to  Interpret  the  establishment  of 
religion  clause  part  of  our  first  amend- 
ment as  it  relates  to  voluntary  school 
prayer,  is  that  what  this  Congress 
wants  to  do.  start  down  that  road? 
Where  does  the  animus  for  these  bills 
come  from? 

My  fellow  Senators,  it  is  very  cleju"— 
it  certainly  is  not  unique  to  today- 
there  is  a  group  in  this  country  that  is 
convinced  the  Supreme  Court,  espe- 


cially in  the  areas  of  prayer  and 
busing  and  abortion,  have  been 
making  immoral  or  ungodlike  deci- 
sions. And  they  are  convinced  that 
somehow  this  country  is  becoming  im- 
moral and  turning  away  from  God  be- 
cause of  these  decisions  and  that  it  is 
our  right  and  purpose  to  change  those 
decisions  so  that  the  law  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  those  who 
introduce  them  because  those  views 
are  right  in  their  minds. 

How  long  has  it  been— not  long- 
since  we  heard  the  chant  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  demonstrators 
about  "Power  to  the  people"?  Are  we 
that  far  removed  from  the  Chicago 
Seven  case  and  the  attacks  on  Judge 
Hoffman  and  the  whole  Federal  Court 
System  by  those  who  opposed  the 
Vietnam  War  who  said  the  establish- 
ment was  rotten,  the  court  system  did 
not  work  and  that  the  real  decisions 
for  the  laws  would  be  In  the  hands  of 
the  people? 

How  many  of  us  opposed  that?  How 
many,  especially  those  that  are  con- 
servatives, denied  the  statement  of 
'■power  to  the  people"  and  Instead 
said,  "power  in  the  process,"  the  proc- 
ess of  legislation,  tlie  process  of  elec- 
tions, the  process  of  court  decisions, 
because  we  felt  so  strongly  that  those 
processes  were  the  processes  that  pro- 
tected the  fabric  of  democracy  in  this 
country? 

Quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  17.  1982,  is  the  following 
statement: 

Just  because  the  Supreme  Court  says  it, 
doesn't  mean  it  Is  the  law.  The  people  are 
the  law  of  the  land. 

That  Is  not  a  statement  from  Jerry 
Rubin  or  Abby  Hoffman.  That  is  a 
quote  from  Arthur  Martin,  of  Plne- 
vUle,  La.,  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board  where,  in  contra  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  they  are  still  directing 
school  prayer  in  the  local  school. 

Let  me  read  it  again. 

Just  because  the  Supreme  Court  says  It, 
doesn't  mean  it  Is  the  law.  The  people  are 
the  law  of  the  land. 

My  fellow  Senators,  if  that  philoso- 
phy becomes  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phy in  this  country,  then  we  are 
indeed  back  to  vigilante  justice.  And 
we  are  Indeed  back  to  a  time  when  the 
majority— any  majority,  no  matter 
how  inflamed  or  impassioned,  no 
matter  on  what  issue— is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  say,  "The  people  are  the  law  of 
the  land  and  if  we  don't  like  the  deci- 
sions that  the  courts  make  In  the  de- 
fense of  civil  liberties,  the  people  have 
the  right  to  take  those  liberties  away." 

Are  we  that  far  removed  from  the 
roots  of  our  history?  If  our  constitu- 
tional founders  understood  anything, 
they  understood  popular  passion,  and 
that  is  why  they  so  carefully  crafted  a 
Constitution  that  first  set  up  three 
branches  of  government  and  made 
those  branches  Jealous  of  one  another 
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and  did  the  best  they  could  to  Insti- 
tute a  program  of  checlLs  and  balances 
so  that  each  one  of  those  branches 
could  attempt  to  check  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  legislative  check  on  the 
Supreme  Court  is  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  cannot 
pass  on  it.  The  President  cannot  sign 
it.  He  does  have  to.  It  goes  directly 
from  the  Congress  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures for  ratification.  That  Is  the 
check  on  an  abusive  Judiciary. 

And  our  founders  very  carefully  un- 
derstood that  In  addition  to  the  three 
branches  checking  one  another,  there 
were  some  liberties  so  fundamental 
that  no  single  branch  alone  should  be 
allowed  to  take  them  away.  So  they 
wrote  those  liberties  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  most  specifically  into  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Our  founders  said  as  to 
these  liberties,  press,  speech,  religion, 
self-incrimination,  search  and  seizure, 
no  branch  of  government  can  take 
those  away.  Only  the  people  In  their 
wisdom,  after  great  deliberation  and 
great  time,  shall  even  have  the  right 
to  think  about  taking  those  away,  and 
then  only  by  the  process  of  amending 
the  Constitution,  which  very  clearly 
the  recent  debate  over  the  equal  rights 
amendment  indicates  is  a  very  long 
smd  laborious  process,  and  was  Intend- 
ed to  be  so. 

No.  I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators.  I 
hope  we  do  not  adopt  the  philosophy 
of  Arthur  Martin  of  Plnevllle.  La., 
that  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  Is 
the  law  Is  not  the  law  If  you  do  not 
like  It.  If  we  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. If  we  are  prepared  by  a  majority 
vote  to  try  to  take  away  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Federal  courts 
the  right  to  pass  on.  preserve,  and  pro- 
tect the  very  fundamental  liberties  of 
this  country,  then  the  very  thing  that 
distinguishes  this  country  from  all  but 
a  handful  of  other  countries  In  the 
world  will  be  endangered  and  lost. 
That  is  that  precious  right  of  Individ- 
ual liberty,  freedom  to  be  what  you 
want,  to  do  what  you  want,  to  say 
what  you  want. 

When  that  unique  American  quality 
Is  diminished  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed, then  there  will  be  not  much 
left  that  distinguishes  us  from  most 
other  countries  In  the  world  that  have 
no  liberties. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  not  Just  look  long  and  hard  at 
these  bills  to  take  away  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  look  at  them  and  reject 
them  by  such  overwhelming  margins 
that  we  would  say  to  every  person  in 
this  country.  "Your  liberties  were 
given  to  you  by  the  Founders  of  this 
country,  and  passed  along,  and  will 
continue  to  be  protected,  and  pre- 
served. Those  of  us  In  Congress,  by 
turning  down  this  legislation,  will  at- 
tempt to  pass  them  along  to  our  chil- 
dren a  bit  more  secure  than  we  re- 
ceived them  from  our  ancestors." 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

mssouRi  cHisr  jus'tice  Donnelly's  propos- 
al: DANGEROUS  PRESCRIPTION  POR  CONSTITD- 

TIONAL  EROSION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
anger  and  frustration  often  are  the  op- 
ponents of  rational  thinking. 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  the 
perennial  public  debate  over  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  in 
our  society.  Far  too  often,  otherwise 
responsible  men  and  women  have  let 
their  rage  over  particular  court  rulings 
lead  them  to  remedies  which,  however 
expedient  in  the  short  run,  would  sub- 
vert the  basic  guarantees  of  our  consti- 
tutional democracy. 

Thus,  sadly,  the  record  of  the  great 
Franklin  Roosevelt  is  tarnished  by  an 
Ill-advised  scheme  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  judges  more  sympa- 
thetic to  New  Deal  programs.  So,  too, 
in  the  last  few  years,  increasing  num- 
bers of  citizens  and  legislators  alike 
have  vented  their  hostility  toward  con- 
troversial Judicial  decisions  by  seeking 
to  strip  the  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to 
rule  over  particular  classes  of  cases. 
The  Senate  recently  participated  in 
this  unfortunate  exercise  as  legitimate 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  court-or- 
dered busing  led  a  majority  to  seek  an 
absolutely  illegitimate  and  unconstitu- 
tional remedy:  a  statutory  limit  on  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
Justice  Department. 

These  Jurisdiction-stripping  efforts— 
and  we  will  face  several  more  before 
this  year  is  out— should  be  branded  for 
what  they  are:  Nothing  more  than  dis- 
guised efforts  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion through  passage  of  a  mere  stat- 
ute, rather  than  through  the  only 
means  our  Founding  Fathers  deemed 
legitimate  when  they  crafted  our  Con- 
stitution—a constitutional  amendment 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  sover- 
eign States.  The  proponents  couch 
their  proposals  in  the  cynical.  Catch- 
22  argument  that  constitutional  rights 
will  still  be  fully  protected  by  the 
State  courts.  Yet,  if  proponents  of  ju- 
risdiction-stripping bills  did  not  Intend 
to  alter  the  outcome  of  the  constitu- 
tional decisions  now  emanating  from 
the  Federal  courts,  why  would  they 
bother?  Clearly,  these  bills  Intend  a 
substantial  change  In  the  very  nature 
and  direction  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation, and  the  argument  about 
State  courts  is  Just  a  disingenuous  at- 
tempt to  hide  the  true  intent.  These 
Jurisdiction-stripping  proposals  are  not 
only  unconstitutional  as  a  matter  of 
law.  but  egregious  examples  of  public 


policy  by  expediency,  undertaken  on 
an  end-Justlfies-the-means  basis. 

Regrettably,  the  distressing  Impulse 
to  toss  aside  the  Constitution  In  an 
effort  to  undo  objectionable  judicial 
decisions  has  taken  a  new  form  and  ac- 
quired a  new  force  In  my  home  State 
of  Missouri.  Recently,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Missouri  State  Supreme  Court. 
Robert  T.  Etonnelly,  devoted  his 
annual  address  to  the  Missouri  State, 
Legislature  to  a  broadside  attack  on  , 
his  brethren  in  the  Federal  Judlciaryc. 
Dramatically  departing  from  the  tradi- 
tional subject  of  the  chief  Justice's 
annual  ad(iress,  the  problems  of  judi- 
cial administration  faced  by  Missouri 
courts.  Justice  Donnelly  accused  the 
Federal  Judiciary  of  a  ""greed  for 
power"  constituting  "an  insidious  dis- 
ease.'" The  Justice's  speech  worked  up 
to  a  rhetorical  fever  pitch  and  even 
hinted  that  certain  Federal  ""Judicial 
elites"  might  be  subject  to  removal 
from  office  on  grounds  they  violated 
the  "'good  behavior"  required  by  our 
Constitution  for  continued  Judicial 
tenure. 

But  Chief  Justice  Donnelly  went  far 
beyond  mere  rhetoric,  proposing  a 
breathtakingly  sweeping  and— to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge— unprecedented 
change  In  the  status  of  Supreme  Court 
decisionmaking.  The  chief  Justice  ac- 
tually suggested  that.  If  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  either  the  U.S.  Congress 
or  the  State  legislatures  so  decided. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  could  not 
become  ""the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  binding  on  the  States"  unless  the 
decision  Is  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  In  case  you  thought  you 
did  not  hear  me  correctly,  let  me 
repeat:  Upon  the  initiative  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Congress  or  the 
State  legislatures,  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  would  be  treated  like  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  would  have  no 
binding  force  imtil  ratified  by  the  req- 
uisite number  of  States. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  our 
counterparts  In  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture registered  the  disapproval,  or  at 
least  the  shock,  for  which  this  unor- 
thodox, unbelievable  proposal  cries 
out.  To  the  contrary,  according  to 
press  reports,  many  legislators  were 
supportive  of  both  the  Justice's  gener- 
al sentiments  and  specific  suggestion. 
In  fact,  59  legislators  thought  enough 
of  the  proposal  to  cosponsor  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  my  Missouri  congres- 
sional colleagues  and  me  to  recom- 
mend the  scheme  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Particularly  In  light  of  the  call  for 
congressional  support,  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  stand  Idly  by  without  giving  my 
assessment  of  the  Donnelly  proposal. 
In  my  view,  it  is  simply  yet  another 
constitutionally  corrosive  attack  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Jurisdiction- 
stripping   proposals    pose   substantial 
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dangers  from  both  a  legal  and  public 
policy  standpoint.  However,  unlike 
Justice  Donnelly's  proposal,  they  do 
not  question  the  fundamental  power 
of  the  Federal  courts— and  particular- 
ly, the  Supreme  Court— to  render  au- 
thoritative Interpretations  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  While  the  proposals 
commit  the  constitutionally-fatal  error 
of  assuming  that  these  authoritative 
decisions  can  be  changed  by  statute, 
they  recognize  the  general  legitimacy 
of  the  role  of  Federal  courts  in  giving 
meaning  to  our  constitutional  guaran- 
tees unless  steps  are  taken  to  change 
decisions  on  a  single  subject.  Not  so 
Justice  Dormelly.  While  avoiding  the 
sin  of  the  jurisdiction-strippers  who 
seek  to  change  court  decisions  by  stat- 
ute—his far-reaching  proposal  would 
be  set  into  place  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution—the Justice  follows  a  far  more 
dangerous  course  by  attacking  the 
basic  authority  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  rule  decisively  on  any  subject.  This 
can  be  seen  clearly  In  the  very  ques- 
tions that  the  Justice  put  to  his  audi- 
ence early  in  his  speech.  I  quote: 

In  1065.  when  I  first  became  n  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  I  swore  that 
I  would  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  so  doing,  did  I  also  bind 
myself  to  follow  the  latest  pronouncement 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  a  given 
question  as  If  such  pronouncement  equates 
with  the  express  language  of  the  United 
States  Constitution? 

And  Just  a  little  later  in  the  speech, 
the  Justice  Inquires: 

(Ilf  a  case  ruled  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  IllinoU  Is  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  an  opinion  Is  handed  down 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Is  that  opinion 
"the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land"  and.  there- 
fore, binding  on  me  In  Missouri  when  I  am 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation?  Are  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  "the  su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land"  prescribed  in  Arti- 
cle VI  of  the  U.S.  Constitution? 

Anyone  who  has  taken  a  basic  con- 
stitutional law  course— indeed,  anyone 
who  has  taken  a  high  school  civics 
course — will  recognize  the  questions 
Justice  Dormelly  raises.  They  are 
questions  raised  and  answered  early 
and  decisively  In  our  Nation's  history. 
They  were  Initially  answered  In  1803, 
In  Justice  John  Marshall's  landmark 
decision  in  Marbury  against  Madison, 
that  "it  is  emphatically  the  province 
and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to 
say  what  the  law  js^'  Questions  about 
the  Constitution-interpreting  role  of 
the  Federal  courts  have  continued  to 
be  answered  in  a  steady,  affirmative 
series  of  cases  holding  that  Federal 
court  decisions  are  binding  on  the  Na- 
tional Government,  the  political 
branches  of  State  governments  and— 
most  pertinent  to  Justice  Donnelly's 
questions— the  State  courts.  The  legiti- 
macy of  Federal  court  rulings  in  the 
constitutional  arena  has  been  tested 
and  afflnned  in  a  variety  of  crises,  in- 


cluding the  recent  politically-charged 
climate  of  United  States  against 
Nixon.  There,  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  stated:  "Many  decisions  of  this 
Court  •  •  *  have  unequivocally  reaf- 
firmed the  holding  of  Marbury  against 
Madison." 

Of  course,  Justice  Dormelly  knows 
all  this.  He  is  more  than  passingly 
aware  of  nearly  200  years  of  American 
legal  history.  It  is  likely  that  he  does 
not  really  question  that  as  a  matter  of 
law  Supreme  Court  interpretations  are 
to  be  given  authoritative  weight.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  swim  against  a  strong, 
consistent  tide  of  legal  practice  and 
precedent  and  the  only  logical  conclu- 
sion from  a  constitution  which  de- 
clares itself  to  be  "the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land"  and  gives  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary jurisdiction  over  legal  questions 
involving  that  supreme  law. 

What  is  more  likely  is  that  Justice 
Donnelly  has  merely  decided  that  the 
trend  toward  judicial  "arrogance." 
"subjectivism"  and  "power  grabs"  re- 
quires a  fundamental  revision  in  the 
way  our  Oovenmient  functions.  Under 
Justice  Donnelly's  formulation.  Mar- 
bury against  Madison— and  the  Consti- 
tution—would be  rewritten  to  read:  it 
is  "the  province  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment to  say  what  the  law  is."  as  long 
as  the  legislative  departments  agree. 
What  he  proposes  is  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  Judicial  branch  of 
Government.  How  else  would  one 
characterize  a  system  in  which  the 
status  of  Supreme  Court  opinions  as 
the  "Supreme  Law  of  the  Land"  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  acquiescence  of 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures? 

Is  there  really  so  little  value  or 
wisdom  to  the  constitutional  scheme 
we  have  lived  with  since  1787?  Do  the 
excesses  of  our  judicial  system  begin 
to  warrant  this  t)ri>e  of  fundamental 
assault? 

In  my  view.  Justice  Dormelly's  pro- 
posal flies  in  the  face  of  two  related, 
fundamental  principles,  which  under- 
lie both  the  constitutional  scheme  of 
separation  of  powers  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

First,  in  our  system,  the  power  to 
make  the  laws  and  the  power  to  inter- 
pret them  do  not  reside  in  the  same 
hands.  This  is  a  basic  check  against 
abuse  of  power.  If  Congress  enacts  a 
law.  the  constitutionality  of  which  is 
challenged,  we  leave  it  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  rule  on  the  validity  of  the 
law.  By  legal  precedent  and  logic,  the 
courts  give  Congress  a  reasonable 
degree  of  deference,  particularly  in 
areas  where  individual  rights  are  not 
directly  involved.  But  the  ultimate  de- 
cision rests  with  a  disinterested  judici- 
ary. Justice  Donnelly's  proposal  would 
allow  the  same  Congress  which  en- 
acted the  law  to  overturn  the  court's 
decision  that  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional, essentially  by  approving  its  own 
handiwork.  Does  concentrating  power 
in  that  way  really  have  any  appeal?  It 


certainly  had  no  appeal  to  our  found- 
ing fathers,  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion against  a  growing  concern  about 
the  power  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  I  submit  it  has  no  great- 
er appeal  today. 

Second,  our  most  precious  constitu- 
tional rights  are  individual  rights:  The 
first  amendment  right  of  free  speech, 
religion,  and  press:  the  fourth  amend- 
ment right  to  be  free  from  unlawful 
search  and  seizure:  the  14th  amend- 
ment right  to  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  History  teaches 
that  those  individual  rights— the 
rights  of  a  criminal  suspect  who  is 
beaten  until  he  confesses:  the  rights  of 
a  newpaper  to  publish  when  the  Gov- 
ernment says  no— are  always  vulnera- 
ble to  overriding  by  the  political  ma- 
jority. Our  Founding  Fathers  were 
duly  concerned  that  the  Constitution 
would  become  a  dead  letter  if  individ- 
ual rights  were  protected  only  by  the 
same  political  majorities  which  threat- 
en them.  Yet.  this  is  certainly  what 
Justice  Donnelly's  proposal  would 
invite.  How  many  precious  constitu- 
tional rights  would  have  been  washed 
away  If  they  needed  the  approval  of 
the  courts  and  the  Congress,  or  the 
courts  and  State  legislatures?  As  Jus- 
tice Black  wrote  in  Chambers  against 
Florida.  "Under  our  constitutional 
system,  courts  stand  against  any  winds 
that  blow  as  havens  of  refuge  for 
those  who  might  otherwise  suffer  be- 
cause they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnum- 
bered, or  because  they  are  victims  of 
prejudice  and  public  excitement." 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  Justice 
Donnelly  is  not  the  first  person  to  be 
aggrieved  by  Judicial  decisions.  I  have 
been  troubled  by  some  of  the  decisions 
of  both  the  Warren  Court  and  the 
Burger  Court.  I  expect  to  be  troubled 
at  times  In  the  coming  years,  given  the 
fact  that  the  Court  will  soon  be  domi- 
nated by  Justices  appointed  by  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Reagan,  whose  juris- 
prudential philosophies  differ  from 
mine.  But  in  light  of  the  compelling 
principles  that  made  sense  when  our 
Constitution  was  written  and  are  Just 
as  compelling  today,  I  would  take  my 
chances  on  a  Supreme  Court  made  up 
of  nine  Warren  Burgers  or  William 
Rehnqulsts  any  day  rather  than  play 
the  game  of  constitutional  Russian 
roulette  which  Justice  Donnelly  ap- 
parently has  in  mind.  The  unanticipat- 
ed consequences  which  can  result  from 
pulling  at  the  seamless  web  which  is 
our  Constitution  are  likely  to  be  enor- 
mous. 

So  far.  I  have  presented  the  funda- 
mental dangers  of  the  Donnelly  pro- 
posal. It  also  has  some  features  that 
are  simply  unworkable.  It  commits 
some  of  the  basic  errors  fotmd  In  the 
court-stripping  proposals,  but  en- 
hances these  defects  by  adding  its  own 
strange  and  inexplicable  twists. 
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For  example,  the  Donnelly  plan 
shares  with  the  Jurisdiction-limiting 
proposals  the  problem  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  be  removed  as  a 
force  for  reconciling  differing  State 
court  Interpretations  of  the  same  con- 
stitutional provision.  The  resulting 
risk  of  Inconsistent,  haphazard  devel- 
opment of  the  Constitution  has  been 
criticized  by  a  wide  range  of  legal 
scholars  and  experts.  Including  the 
very  Conference  of  SUte  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  which  Justice  Donnelly  is  a 
memljer.  That  Conference  made  quite 
clear  in  a  January  30.  1982.  statement 
its  concern  about  relegating  Federal 
constitutional  questions  to  the  State 
courts: 

Without  the  unifying  functions  of  Su- 
preme Court  review,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
could  well  mean  something  different  In  each 
of  the  SO  SUtes.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
effect  of  this  anomaly  on  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens, the  resulting  Inconsistencies  In  legal 
precedent  and  the  more  frequent  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  would  further  overload  SUte 
courts. 

Not  only  does  Justice  Donnelly 
ignore  the  sage  counsel  of  his  peers; 
he  would  further  exacerbate  the  un- 
certainty In  State  court  constitutional 
adjudication  by  two  "refinements." 

First.  Justice  Donnelly's  plan  only 
applies  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Unlike 
the  vast  majority  of  jurisdiction-strip- 
ping proposals,  the  lower  Federal 
courts  would  continue  to  hear  consti- 
tutional cases.  Yet,  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  be  able  to 
serve  Its  time-honored  role  or  reconcil- 
ing differences  among  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial circuits  by  rendering  definitive 
Judgements,  inconsistent  and  conflict- 
ing constitutional  rulings  from  the 
Federal  courts  would  be  added  to  in- 
consistent and  conflicting  State 
courts.  In  fact,  citizens  of  a  single 
State  might  find  that  they  are  subject 
to  Irreconcilable  rulings  from  their 
State  and  Federal  Judicial  authorities 
on  the  most  essential  of  constitutional 
matters. 

Second,  another  unsettling  new  twist 
of  the  Donnelly  plan  is  that,  unless  it 
were  to  become  an  absolute  mockery, 
not  every  Supreme  Court  opinion 
would  be  subjected  to  the  legislative 
ratification  process.  This  would  create 
hopeless  confusion,  with  some  court 
cases  being  "the  law  of  the  land"  while 
others  would  float  in  a  kind  of  legsJ 
limbo  pending  an  imcertaln,  time-con- 
suming resolution.  I  submit  that  the 
lower  Federal  and  State  courts  would 
face  a  nightmare  in  dealing  with  the 
constitutional  crazy  quilt  which  the 
Donnelly  plan  would  create. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  public  officials  reject  the  siren 
song  of  political  expediency  and  recog- 
nize that  a  higher— indeed  the  high- 
est—principle is  at  stake  here:  the  very 
survival  of  our  constitutional  democra- 
cy. It  is  high  time  that  we  reject  the 
false  prophets  who  urge  us  to  abandon 
almost  200  years  of  experience  with 


our  Constitution  in  favor  of  ludicrous 
proposals. 

The  alternative— a  society  in  which 
supposedly  enduring  constitutional  lib- 
erties endure  only  until  the  next  legis- 
lative rollcall— is  simply  too  dangerous 
to  contemplate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MET25ENBAUM.  Surely.  Mr. 
President. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATIOIt  TO  RESTRICT  THE 
JURISDICTION  OP  THE  PEDERAL  COURTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  Senator  Mathias,  Sena- 
tor Baucus,  Senator  Eagleton,  Sena- 
tor Leahy,  Senator  Packwood,  and 
Senator  Specter  for  their  initiative  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  congression- 
al attempts  to  limit  the  power  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  lower  Federal  courts.  Such  legisla- 
tion may  have  serious  constitutional 
Implications,  and  it  is.  therefore,  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  engage  in  such  a  discussion. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  substantive  constitution- 
al issues  involved  In  the  20-odd  bills 
now  pending  in  this  Congress  to  re- 
strict Federal  court  jurisdiction.  Much 
has  been  debated  on  the  contours  of 
the  article  III  power  granted  to  Con- 
gress to  make  exceptions  and  regula- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  establish  Inferior  tribu- 
nals. But  not  enough  has  been  said 
about  the  potential  impact  of  such  leg- 
islation on  our  State  judiciary  systems 
and  ultimately  on  the  delicate  balance 
between  State  and  Federal  power. 

The  language  of  article  VI  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  reminds  us  that  not 
only  Federal  but  all  Judicial  officers 
including  those  of  the  several  States, 
shall  be  boimd  by  solemn  oath  to 
uphold  that  Constitution.  Our  State 
Judges,  then,  are  required  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  without  regard  to 
local  prejudice  or  personal  predilec- 
tion. 

The  Conference  of  Chief  Justices, 
comprised  of  the  55  chief  Justices  from 
the  States  and  territories  across  our 
Nation  has.  In  a  resolution,  expressed 
Its  concern  over  the  Impact  of  these 
bills  on  State  courts  and  "views  them  a 
hazardous  experiment  with  the  vul- 
nerable fabric  of  the  Nation's  Judicial 
system." 

The  resolution  rightly  addresses  the 
dubious  assumption  that  State  court 
judges  will  not  honor  their  oath  to 
obey  the  U.S.  Constitution  nor  their 
obligations  to  give  full  force  to  con- 
trolling   Supreme    Court    precedents. 


Those  who  believe  that  stripping  juris- 
diction from  the  Federal  courts  will 
result  in  the  abdication  of  the  consti- 
tutional duties  charged  to  our  State 
court  judges  are  greatly  mistaken.  Our 
State  judiciary  will  continue  to  regard 
the  current  holdings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  unchangeable  law  of  the 
land,  absent  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  the  State 
Supreme  Court  to  overrule. 

Yet.  even  when  a  State  judge  is 
doing  his  mortal  best  to  discharge  his 
oath  of  office,  without  the  final  ver- 
dict of  Supreme  Court  review,  there 
lies  the  very  real  possibility  of  55  Inde- 
pendent jurisdictions  delivering  55  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  the  document 
which  was  explicitly  Intended  to„t>e 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  land.  "The 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  recog- 
nized In  Its  resolution  the  inevitable 
divergence  and  confusion  that  would 
occur  regarding  the  meaning  of  our 
U.S.  Constitution  if  the  unifying  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
eliminated. 

The  resolution  also  speaks  to  the 
concern  of  the  corifusion  and  uncer- 
tainty that  will  occur  regarding  how 
Federal  acts  will  be  enforced  in  State 
courts,  how  the  States  can  properly 
act  against  Federal  officers,  and  how 
the  State  courts  could  effectively  de- 
clare a  Federal  law  violative  of  the 
Constitution.  The  absence  of  constitu- 
tional procedures  in  these  cases  may 
lead  to  irreconcilable  conflicts  between 
Congress  and  the  several  States. 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty 
would  be  msignified  by  the  added  case- 
load burden  which  the  State  courts 
would  have  to  l)ear.  Before  considering 
any  jurisdiction-stripping  proposals, 
we  must,  as  a  practical  matter,  exam- 
ine with  a  skeptical  eye  the  capacity  of 
our  State  courts  for  taking  on  this  re- 
sponsibility, especially  in  a  time  where 
State  resources  are  limited  and  Feder- 
al funding  is  unlikely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  be  printed  as  part  of  the 
Record. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutioh    I— Resolutioii    Relating    to 

Proposed  Lbgislation  To  Restrict  the 

Jurisdiction  op  the  Federal  Courts 

Whereas,  there  are  presently  pending  In 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  approximately 
twenty  bills  that  would  strip  the  federal 
courts,  including  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court,  of  substantive  jurisdiction  in  certain 
areas  Involving  prayer  In  public  schools  tj\6f 
buildings,  abortion,  school  desegregation 
and  busing,  and  sex  discrimination  In  the 
armed  services:  and 

Whereas,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices^ 
without  regard  to  the  merlU  of  constitution- 
al Issues  Involved,  expresses  Its  concern 
about  the  impact  of  these  bills  on  sUte 
courts  and  views  them  as  a  hazardous  exper- 
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iment  with  the  vulnerable  fabric  of  the  na- 
tion's Judicial  systems,  arriving  at  this  posi- 
tion for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others: 

A.  These  proposed  statutes  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  state  court  Judges  will  not  honor  their 
oath  to  obey  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion, nor  their  obligations  to  give  full  force 
to  controlling  Supreme  Court  precedents; 

B.  If  those  proposed  statutes  are  enacted, 
the  current  holdings  of  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  targeted  by  this  legislation 
will  remain  the  unchangeable  law  of  the 
land,  absent  constitutional  amendments, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  or  state  supreme  courts  to 
alter  or  overrule. 

C.  State  court  litigation  constantly  pre- 
sents new  situations  testing  the  boundaries 
of  federal  constitutional  rights.  Without  the 
unifying  function  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  review,  there  inevitably  will  be  diver- 
gence In  state  court  decisions,  and  thus  the 
United  States  Constitution  could  mean 
something  different  in  each  of  the  fifty 
states: 

D.  Confusion  will  exist  as  to  whether  and 
how  federal  acts  will  be  enforced  in  sUte 
courts  and.  If  enforced,  how  states  may 
properly  act  against  federal  officers; 

E.  The  proposed  statutes  would  render  un- 
certain how  the  state  courts  could  declare  a 
federal  law  violative  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion and  whether  Congress  would  need  to 
wait  for  a  majority  of  the  state  courts  to  so 
rule  before  conceding  an  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional: 

Y.  The  added  burden  of  litigation  engen- 
dered by  the  proposed  acts  would  seriously 
add  to  the  already  heavy  caseload  Ln  state 
courts;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  expresses  Its  serious  concerns  relat- 
ing to  the  above  legislation,  approves  the 
report  of  the  Conference's  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  State-Federal  Relations, 
and  directs  Its  officers  to  transmit  that 
report,  together  with  this  resolution,  to  ap- 
propriate Members  of  Congress. 

Adopted  at  the  Midyear  Meeting  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia  on  January  30.  1983. 
RXCOGirmoif  or  snt ator  icrrzxKBAUit 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  today.  I  think  it  is  a  rather  mo- 
mentous occasion  when  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  come  to  the 
floor  to  Indicate  their  concern  about 
the  effort  of  Congress  to  move  in  on 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  If  there  is  anything 
that  has  made  this  Nation  great,  it  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  this  tripartite 
kind  of  Government— legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  Judicial— and  the  checks 
and  balances  that  have  grown  up  over 
a  period  of  200  years,  utilizing  to  the 
fullest  those  checks  and  balances. 

Now  we  find  that,  by  reason  of  two 
or  three  or  four  issues,  there  is  a  real 
effort  being  made  to  take  away  from 
the  courts  Jurisdiction  in  particular 
areas. 

Regaxdless  of  the  merits.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, regardless  of  the  views  that  any 
may  have  pertaining  to  those  subjects 
such  as  abortion  or  busing  or  school 


prayer  or  any  of  the  other  issues,  the 
facts  are  that  we  are  dealing  with 
something  far  more  fundamental 
about  our  Government.  We  are  deal- 
ing truly  with  the  concept  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. In  an  effort  to  deal  with  a 
specific  issue,  we  are  saying,  come  hell 
or  high  water,  we  are  going  to  move  in 
and  deal  with  that  issue  and  if  that 
means  changing  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment, we  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

This  Senator  is  not  prepared  to  do 
so,  Mr.  President.  In  some  instances.  I 
may  or  may  not  be  in  agreement  with 
respect  to  a  particular  issue,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  very,  very  dangerous 
precedent  that  we  would  be  establish- 
ing once  we  start  to  deny  the  couft  Ju- 
risdiction on  any  of  the  particular 
social  issues  that  are  before  us  today. 

To  those  who  are  most  apt  to  come 
forward  with  these  proposals.  I  throw 
up  a  note  of  caution  and  say  that  they, 
and  all  of  us  who  do  have  a  concern 
about  property  rights,  should  be  fore- 
warned and  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
entirely  likely  and  entirely  possible 
that,  on  that  day  when  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  against  private  property 
rights,  when  there  is  a  feeling  of  great 
unrest  in  the  coimtry,  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  deny  the  courts  Jurisdiction 
in  issues  such  as  appropriation  with- 
out Just  compensation. 

Maybe  there  should  not  be  Just  com- 
pensation, maybe  there  should  be.  But 
the  fact  is.  if  we  take  away  the  right  to 
decide  that  issue  from  the  court,  then 
we  have,  indeed,  moved  backward  a 
long  way. 

What  would  happen  if  the  States 
were  suddenly  to  impair  the  validity  of 
contracts  and  if  we  in  Congress  were 
to  say  that  the  courts  were  not  to  have 
Jurisdiction  in  connection  with  such 
matters?  Would  anybody  reasonably 
believe  that  that  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation?  But  If  Con- 
gress can  do  it  in  certain  areas,  then 
there  is  no  limit  as  to  what  Congress 
can  do.  Congress  can  move  In  and  go 
as  far  as  it  actually  wants  in  Impairing 
the  validity  of  contracts.  But  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  means 
something.  The  citizens  of  our  Nation 
have  always  been  able,  in  appropria- 
tion cases,  in  the  question  of  impair- 
ment of  contracts,  in  the  question  of 
States  imposing  confiscatory  zoning 
and  pollution  control  requirements,  to 
turn  to  the  courts  to  provide  a  consti- 
tutional protection. 

If  we  move  forward  on  this  road 
having  to  do  with  one  or  two  or  three 
issues  and  say  we  are  going  to  deny 
court  Jurisdiction,  then  the  day  will 
not  be  far  when  some  will  suggest  that 
we  deny  the  court  Jurisdiction  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  protecting 
property  rights. 

How  appropriate  and  how  insightful 
it  WHS.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Chief  Justices  saw  fit  on 
their  own  to  indicate  that  they  did  not 
want  that  to  happen.  In  January  of 


this  year,  the  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  "its  concern 
about  the  impact  of  the  court-strip- 
ping bills  on  State  courts."  It  viewed 
them  as  a  "hazardous  experiment  with 
the  vulnerable  fabric  of  the  Nation's 
Judicial  system."  These  were  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  State  courts  themselves 
speaking. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  very 
dangerous  territory.  I  believe  it  is  erro- 
neous to  move  in  that  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  those  on  both  sides  of  these 
Issues  that  are  so  controversial  ought 
to  think  again  about  whether  they 
really  want  to  change  the  concept  of 
this  Nation's  Government,  change  the 
constitutional  protections  in  an  effort 
to  pass  one  or  more  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  may  or  may  not  have  validi- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  an  op  ed  piece 
in  the  New  York  Times,  written  by 
Howard  Pink,  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Ohio  State  University, 
be  included  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXCKRPTS  FIlOM  jAlfUAJIT  1981  NEW  YORK 

Times  Op  Ed  Piece  bt  Howaeo  P.  Pink 

The  court-stripping  bills,  if  passed  and 
upheld  by  the  courts,  would  undo  the  feder- 
alist victory  led  by  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall in  the  early  1800's  under  which  the 
Republic  has  flourished.  The  bills  would  un- 
dermine the  security  of  property  rights  as 
well  as  those  personal  rights  that  Americans 
long  have  taken  for  granted. 

WhUe  we  usually  thinlc  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  primarily  protecting  personal  free- 
doms such  as  free  speech  and  the  right  to 
vote,  what  is  equally  important  Is  that  It 
also  protects  property  rights.  Businesses 
and  Individuals  are  protected  from  having 
their  property  appropriated  by  the  State 
without  Just  compensation,  from  having 
SUtes  impair  contracU  already  entered 
into,  from  SUtes  imposing  confiscatory 
zoning  and  pollution  control  laws,  and  from 
SUtes  setting  arbitrary  limiUtions  on  the 
IntersUte  movement  of  goods  and  on  the 
rates  that  railroads  and  utilities  might 
charge. 

The  system  esUblUhed  by  the  Federalists 
encouraged  Investments  from  the  Extern 
SUtes  In  our  developing  West  and  from  for- 
eign countries  In  the  United  SUtes.  Inves- 
tors Imew  that  their  property  was  safe- 
guarded by  the  Federal  courts  ^from  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  distant  sUtes  that  might 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  antlproperty  political 
forces,  and  was  safeguarded  also  In  those 
times  when  even  the  Congress  might  adopt 
a  populist  course. 

If  the  principle  is  esUbllshed  and  accept- 
ed that  Congress  ultimately  controls  the 
subJecU  with  which  the  courts  can  deal, 
then  constitutional  rights,  whether  personal 
or  property  rlghu.  will  depend  upon  which 
coalitions— James  Madison  called  them  fac- 
tions—control Congress  or  a  particular 
SUte  government. 

Just  as  today's  rightwing  faction  would  re- 
verse the  decisions  that  increase  personal 
freedom  and  protect  blacks,  tomorrow's  ex- 
tremisU  could  go  after  business  interests  by 


tailing  away  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  in 
eminent  domain,  zoning,  pollution  control, 
bank  regulation,  and  utility  rate  setting 
cases. 

Investments  are  premised  on  the  assump- 
tion of  long-range  stability  and  certainty. 
Eliminate  this  sense  of  security  and  Inves- 
tors become  reluctant  to  commit  their  cap- 
ital. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion. 

The  American  Bar  Association  ap- 
proved a  resolution  in  August  of  last 
year  opposing  legislative  curtailment 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction  to  effect 
changes  in  constitutional  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  questioning  the  constitutional- 
ity of  court-stripping  proposals,  the 
ABA  questioned  the  public  policy 
wisdom  of  these  proposals: 

The  committee  recommends  to  the  asso- 
ciation the  adoption  of  this  resolution  be- 
cause of  one  overriding  conviction:  The  ne- 
cessity to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  courts 
of  this  Nation.  Federal  and  SUte.  from  mis- 
directed legislative  efforts  to  achieve  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  only  through  consti- 
tutional amendment  .  .  .  [t]he  real  Issue, 
the  only  Issue.  Is  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  of  constitutional  permissibility, 
this  Nation  Is  going  to  adopt  a  device  where- 
by each  time  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  lower  Federal  court  offends  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  courts  to  hear  that 
Issue  win  be  stripped  away.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Is  a  system  the  Pramers  Intended 
nor  one  that  we  should  strive  to  institute. 

The  Pramers  provided  In  article  V  a 
means  of  changing  the  Constitution  and  de- 
liberately made  It  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
"leaden-footed  process  of  constitutional 
amendment, "  as  Justice  Frankfurter  called 
It,  with  the  requirement  of  extraordinary 
majorities  In  Congress  and  among  the 
SUtes,  was  designed  to  make  sure  that  tran- 
sient majorities  could  not  easily  change  our 
fundamental  law.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
after  constructing  this  formidable  barrier  to 
easy  change,  the  Pramers  intentionally  or 
inadvertently  also  put  in  place  a  system  in 
which  simple  majorities  could  bring  about  a 
rewriting  of  constitution  law? 

In  No.  78  of  "The  Federalist.  "  Alexander 
Hamilton  explained  that  Federal  judges  had 
been  given  the  maximum  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  protection  possible  because 
they  had  a  critical  function  to  perform. 
They  must  assure,  he  said,  that  the  limiU- 
tions on  legislative  authority  are  enforced. 
"LimiUtions  of  this  kind  can  be  preserved 
in  practice  no  other  way  than  through  the 
medium  of  the  courts  of  Justice,  whose  duty 
It  must  be  to  declare  all  acts  contrary  to  the 
manifest  tenor  of  the  Constitution  void. 
Without  this,  all  the  reservations  of  particu- 
lar rights  or  privileges  would  amount  to 
nothing." 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  great  rights  set 
out  in  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  "amount  to 
nothing."  We  deem  It  critical  to  their  con- 
tinued meaningfulness  that  these  bills 
under  consideration  and  other  like  them  be 
defeated. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee members  last  month,  David  Brink, 
president  of  the  ABA.  said: 

If  .  .  .  pending  proposals  to  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  or  deny  reme- 
dies should  be  adopted,  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent would  be  esUbllshed.  However  Indlvld- 
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uals  may  feel  about  limiting  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  on  these  particular 
issues,  there  would  be  no  stopping  the  proc- 
ess of  sulKtltutlng  action  by  Congress  for 
the  process  of  constitutional  amendment 
once  it  Is  begun.  A  future  Congress  could 
similarly  take  away  Federal  jurisdiction  or 
remedies  on  rights  that  the  proponents  of 
the  present  prop)osals  hold  most  dear.  In 
fact,  if  these  bills  succeed,  jurisdiction  over 
all  constitutional  rights  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  Federal  courts,  one  at  a  time,  or  all 
together. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  too  many 
pressing  issues  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with— Jobs,  interest  rates.  Inflation,  El 
Salvador,  Poland— we  should  not  be 
engaging  In  these  "hazardous"  efforts 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  "vulner- 
able fabric"  of  our  Nation's  independ- 
ent Judicial  system. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  call  for  the  quorum  not 
be  taken  out  of  any  unused  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand I  have  31  minutes  remaining, 
but  I  further  imderstand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermo-it  has  his  own  special 
time,  so  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  LEAHT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  limit- 
ing Federal  court  jurisdiction  to  make 
changes  In  the  nature  and  quality  of 
rights  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court 
under  the  Constitution  Is  not  new.  It 
seems  that  every  generation  is  bound 
to  test  the  strength  and  the  limits  of 
the  principles  of  an  Independent  Judi- 
ciary and  the  separation  of  powers.  I 
compare  the  current  assault  on  Feder- 
al court  Jurisdiction  to  attacks 
through  our  history  on  the  first 
amendment.  It  Is  by  now  a  truism  that 
the  first  amendment  is  most  ardently 
embraced  when  there  is  relatively 
little  dissent  In  the  society  and  most 
challenged  when  unpopular  views 
seem  to  disturb  the  placid  consensus. 

Much  the  same  can  be  stid  of  our 
courts,  the  branch  of  government  de- 
voted to  interpreting  our  Constitution 
and  laws,  free  of  the  pressures  of  the 
passing  majority.  A  healthy  and  inde- 


pendent Judiciary  is  never  more  neces- 
sary than  at  a  time  when  there  is  im- 
patience and  discontent  with  the  way 
the  Supreme  Court  chooses  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution. 

There  are  numerous  bills  before  the 
Senate  that  seek  to  limit  or  eliminate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
on  issues  like  abortion,  school  prayer, 
and  busing.  On  some  of  the  issues  a 
majority  of  this  body  will  agree  with 
the  underlying  social  goals  of  particu- 
lar bills.  The  busing  provisions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill  provide  such  an  example.  This 
Senate  was  willing  to  adopt  a  measure 
that  would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  the  lower  Federal  courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court  In  order  to  limit 
busing.  But  much  more  than  busing, 
school  prayer,  and  abortion  are  at 
stake,  and  much  more  than  court  Ju- 
risdiction will  be  limited  If  we  let  expe- 
diency become  the  engine  of  change. 

In  all  of  these  examples,  the  right 
Involved  Is  a  right  declared  and  pro- 
tected by  the  courts.  The  Impatience 
and  outrage  of  some  Americans  is  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  the  courts  move 
more  slowly  than  legislative  bodies, 
and  a  change  in  the  law  is  brought 
about  not  in  response  to  a  public 
outcry  for  change  but  as  a  byproduct 
of  a  legal  dispute  arising  under  our 
laws— that  is,  a  case  or  controversy. 

In  normal  times  we  all  perceive  a 
great  personal  stake  in  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  courts.  No  one  can  safely 
predict  whose  rights  will  depend  on 
that  Independence  In  the  future. 
Therefore,  we  favor  a  strong  judiciary, 
under  law,  rather  than  a  judiciary 
that  bends  first  In  one  popular  direc- 
tion, then  In  another.  But  to  make 
this  system  work,  no  one  has  the  right 
to  look  to  the  courts  for  a  quick  fix. 
No  one  has  a  stake  in  courts  that  can 
be  easily  persuaded  to  follow  the 
howls  rather  than  the  law. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
if  Congress  creates  lower  Federal 
courts,  it  must  endow  them  with  un- 
limited authority  to  vindicate  every 
federally  created  right.  There  have 
been  limitations  on  Federal  court  Ju- 
risdiction, such  as  increases  In  the  Ju- 
risdictional amount,  changes  in  the 
nature  of  diversity  and  removal  juris- 
diction, and  a  few— very  few— in- 
stances where  Congress  has  limited 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction  altogether, 
such  as  the  Norrls  LaGuardia  Act  and 
the  Tax  Injunction  Act  of  1937. 

But  not  even  the  few  instances 
where  Congress  limited  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  in  specific 
subject  areas  did  Congress  ever  go  so 
far  as  to  remove  from  the  total  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  courts  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 
Through  the  lengthy  and  sometimes 
tumultuous  history  of  Congress,  many 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  do  just 
that,    and    none    has    ever    passed. 
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Through  that  long  history  the  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  lower  Federal 
courts  and  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  exercised  to  adjust  the 
scope  and  authority  of  the  Judiciary  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  litigants, 
to  promote  efficiency,  to  maintain  a 
healtliy  balance  between  the  State 
and  Federal  systems. 

But  there  should  be  a  clear  distinc- 
tion in  the  minds  of  every  Senator  be- 
tween legislation  to  improve  the 
courts  and  legislation  to  use  the  courts 
to  accelerate  changes  in  substantive 
constitutional  law.  The  thrust  of  the 
court-stripping  bills  now  before  the 
Senate  is  to  short-circuit  the  normal 
processes  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  are  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming. But  they  are  difficult  and 
time  consuming  for  a  reason.  The  Con- 
stitution should  reflect  the  wise  re- 
solve of  the  people,  tested  over  time. 

In  the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  court  jurisdiction  conduct- 
ed last  May  and  June,  we  observed  the 
Nation's  finest  legal  scholars  in  a  sin- 
cere and  technically  complex  discus- 
sion of  the  constitutionality  of  various 
proposals  to  limit  lower  and  appellate 
Federal  court  jurisdiction  on  an  issue- 
by-issue  basis.  It  Is  hard  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  that  same  debate  in  the 
courts,  simply  because  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  precedents  truly  on  point.  The 
scarcity,  however,  results  from  the  de- 
votion of  past  Congresses  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  shared  powers  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  buy  fast  changes  in  law  at  a 
steep  constitutional  price. 

Among  the  eminent  law  professors 
who  appeared  before  the  Constitution 
Subconunittee  a  few  believed  that 
there  were  few  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  Constitution  on  Congress  under 
article  III  and  that  an  underlying  pur- 
pose of  Congress  to  extinguish  par- 
ticular rights  did  not.  in  general, 
signal  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
But  it  is  Interesting  that  most  of  the 
scholars  who  read  article  III  broadly— 
and  that  Includes  all  of  those  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  besides 
two  committed  supporters  of  S.  158, 
the  human  life  statute— also  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Con- 
gress to  forego  the  self-restraint  that 
has  united  each  generation  with  the 
next. 

One  witness.  Prof.  Martin  Redish  of 
Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
believed  that  Congress  has  a  broad  au- 
thority under  article  III  and  that  the 
court-stripping  bills  may  be  constitu- 
tional. But  he  ended  his  visit  with  us 
on  a  very  different  note: 

In  p«st  years,  previous  Congresses  were 
also  disturbed  with  many  substantive  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court.  They.  too.  con- 
sidered leKislatlon  to  ctirb  the  Court's  Juris- 
diction. But.  with  rare  exception,  those  Con- 
gresses declined  to  take  such  drastic  action. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  exercise  similar  re- 
straint, both  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and 
for  the  rule  of  law. 


The  hearings  and  the  opinions  can 
only  help  us  to  decide  if  we  have  the 
authority  to  act.  We  must  answer  the 
question  of  whether  we  ought  to  act. 
It  is  that  issue  which  must  concern  us 
all. 

Nothing  less  than  the  rule  of  law  is 
at  stake.  It  may  t>e  shocking  to  think 
that  not  every  syllable  of  every  word 
necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens under  the  Constitution  is  located 
within  the  four  comers  of  that  docu- 
ment, that  so  much  of  the  quality  of 
constitutional  government  rests  with 
the  judgment  of  the  fallible  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  Government. 

Limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  as  a  means  of  reversing  particu- 
lar decisions  or  limiting  their  effects  is 
a  grave  and  potential  threat  to  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  separation  of  powers  has  never 
been  absolute  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  three  branches  overlap. 
The  lines  of  authority  are  at  times  un- 
clear. 

Underlying  the  success  of  the  system 
over  nearly  200  years,  is  a  strong 
notion  of  comity  and  accommodation 
among  the  branches.  The  self-re- 
straint exercised  by  each  branch  is 
strengthened  by  genuine  concern 
about  destroying  that  sense  of  comity. 
Just  as  one  is  careful  to  nurture  a 
faithful  relationship  with  a  good 
neighbor. 

Congress  is  being  exhorted  now  to 
define  the  limits  of  its  power  to  shape 
and  reshape  Federal  jurisdiction. 

I  hope  that  as  the  court-stripping 
bills  make  their  way  onto  the  Senate 
calendar,  we  can  remember  that  what 
is  permissible  Is  not  always  wise.  Con- 
gress must  resist  the  temptation  to 
adjust  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
Federal  courts,  or  of  all  Federal 
courts,  to  respond  to  particular  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  process  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  clearly  open  to  the  Nation  to 
alter  or  reverse  a  Judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  While  that  process  is 
slow,  the  result  is  a  more  certain  meas- 
urement of  national  sentiment  and  a 
deeper  respect  for  the  law  that  results. 

In  addition  to  the  amending  process, 
the  power  of  the  President  to  affect 
the  makeup  of  the  courts  over  time 
through  Judicial  appointments  is  an 
important  one.  As  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  showed  once  again,  the 
Senate  is  concerned  with  fitness  and 
qualifications  when  it  confirms  a  Judi- 
cial nominee,  not  philosophy.  The 
President  and,  indirectly,  the  political 
process,  will  have  a  potent  effect  on 
law  and  public  policy. 

The  75th  Congress  was  faced  with  a 
dilemma  not  unlike  our  own  when  it 
considered  and  rejected  President 
Roosevelt's  court-parking  proposal. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  rose 
to  the  occasion,  despite  the  great  pres- 
sure to  speed  along   legislation   that 


was  designed  to  ease  the  pains  of  the 
Great  Depression.  The  words  of  that 
committee  could  be  our  own  today: 

Let  us.  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  in 
words  that  will  never  be  disregarded  by  any 
succeeding  Congress,  declare  that  we  would 
rather  have  an  independent  court,  a  fearless 
court,  a  court  that  will  dare  to  announce  Its 
honest  opinions  In  what  Jt  believes  to  be  the 
defense  of  liberties  of  the  people,  than  a 
court  that,  out  of  fear  or  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  appointing  power  or  factional  pas- 
sion, approves  any  measure  we  may  enact. 
We  are  not  the  Judges  of  the  judges.  We  are 
not  above  the  Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  mention  one 
thing. 

Customs  in  governing  are  sometimes 
more  important  than  we  can  rational- 
ly explain.  Winston  Churchill  played  a 
kstrong  part  in  the  plans  to  rebuild  Par- 
liament after  World  War  II  devasta- 
tion. Many  people  suggested  using  the 
opportunity  to  eliminate  the  building's 
odd  comers  and  those  labyrinth  walls 
that  had  grown  up  over  the  centuries. 
Churchill  refused.  We  build  our  build- 
ings, he  said,  and  thereafter  our  build- 
ings build  us. 

That  thought  is  well  applied  to  the 
most  enduring  of  American  Govern- 
ment structures,  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  address  both 
the  wisdom  and  the  constitutionality 
of  the  many  bills  presently  before 
Congress  which  would  in  some  manner 
limit  lower  Federal  court  or  Supreme 
Court  jurisdiction  over  specific  kinds 
of  cases.  Although  the  large  number 
of  such  bills  is  unprecedented,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bills  is  not.  These  bills 
are  not  simply  efforts  by  Congress  to 
improve  or  modify  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  court  system.  They  are.  In- 
stead, attempts  to  overturn  the  results 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in 
controversial  areas  of  constitutional 
law.^ 

Efforts  by  Congress  or  the  Executive 
to  exert  political  control  over  the  Judi- 
ciary have  occurred  throughout  our 
Nation's  history.  For  Instance.  In  the 
early  1900's  when  the  Supreme  Court 
was  routinely  striking  down  liberal 
social  legislation,  bills  were  introduced 
to  "(abolish)  the  Supreme  Court's 
power  to  pass  upon  the  constitutional- 
ity of  statutes."  (Sager.  "Foreword: 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  Con- 
gress Authority  to  Regulate  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courts."  95 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  17.  55  n.  110  (1981).)  In  a 
similar  vein,  when  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  social  programs 
met  resistance  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  sought  to  pack  the  Court— rather 
than  simply  to  limit  jurisdiction— and 
thereby  create  a  majority  of  the  Court 
in  favor  of  his  policies.  And.  in  the 
1950's.  when  the  Federal  courts  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  so-called  witch 
hunting  activities  of  Senator  McCar- 
thy within  constitutional  bounds,  the 
Jenner  bill  was  introduced  to  prohibit 
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the  Federal  Judiciary  from  ruling  on 
any  statutory  or  agency  action  aimed 
at  alleged  subversives.  All  of  these  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. tKJth  from  liberal  and  conserv- 
atives forces,  have  failed,  and  with 
good  reason. 

During  the  past  few  years,  bills  have 
proliferated  to  prevent  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary from  ruling  on  certain  hotly 
debated  issues,  particularly  in  areas 
where  the  Court's  decisions  are  likely 
to  violate  the  strongly  held  beliefs  of 
certain  moral  or  political  Interest 
groups.  In  general,  these  bills  attempt 
to  Impose  the  beliefs  of  the  groups  on 
the  Federal  courts  by  eliminating 
either  lower  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
or  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  respect  to  specific 
subject  areas  or  remedies. 

I  believe  that  these  bills  are  both 
unwise  and  unconstitutional.  With  re- 
spect to  the  wisdom  of  these  measures, 
the  proposals  to  limit  Federal  court  Ju- 
risdiction over  specific  subject  areas  or 
remedies  make  no  sense  In  terms  of 
the  meaningful  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. If  enacted,  such  legislation 
will  have  substantial  adverse  Impacts 
on  both  the  judiciary  and  Congress 
and  wlU  seriously  undermine  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  Government. 

As  I  will  explain  more  fully  In  a  con- 
stitutional context,  these  proposals 
undermine  the  principles  of  Judicial 
independence  and  the  separation  of 
powers.  In  addition,  the  principle  of 
stare  decisis— the  controlling  effect  of 
prior  judicial  decisions— will  be  eroded 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  proposed 
legislation  to  withdraw  Supreme  Court 
review.  While  the  legislation  Itself  will 
leave  standing  prior  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  those  areas,  the  withdraw- 
al of  Supreme  Court  review  presents 
an  open  invitation  for  State  courts  to 
overturn  or  misapply  these  decisions. 
Because  this  invitation  exhibits  a  dis- 
respect for  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
not  responsible.  To  the  extent  that 
State  courts  follow  Supreme  Court 
precedent,  the  legislation  will  have  no 
effect. 

Moreover,  the  bills  withdrawing  Su- 
preme Court  Jurisdiction  will  disrupt 
the  uniformity  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  For  instance,  the 
first  amendment  should  offer  the 
same  protections  in  one  State  as  an- 
other: the  term  "person"  under  the 
14th  amendment  should  have  the 
same  meaning  In  all  States,  and  so  on. 
As  Alexander  Hamilton  stated  In  Fed- 
eralist No.  80: 

[Tlhlrteen  independent  courts  of  final  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  same  causes  arising  upon 
the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  Government, 
from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and 
confusion  can  proceed. 

To  permit  the  courts  of  the  50 
States  to  engage  in  setting  different 
interpretations  of  constitutional 
terms— as  the  proposed  legislation 
would  allow,  if  not  encourage— would 


destroy  the  ability  of  the  Constitution 
to  serve  as  a  meaningful  national  doc- 
imient. 

And  if  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  is 
withdrawn,  in  a  given  area,  what  hap- 
pens to  constitutional  decisionmaking 
in  this  area?  Is  it  to  be  frozen  forever, 
never  to  be  considered  again?  This 
makes  no  sense.  In  fact,  the  judicial 
decisions  attacked  by  the  bills  are  the 
very  decisions  that  many  agree  the 
courts  should  reconsider. 

The  role  of  the  courts  is  to  apply  en- 
during constitutional  principles  to 
changing  circumstances,  so  that  we 
have  a  living  and  growing  body  of  con- 
stitutional law  that  adapts  over  dec- 
ades and  centuries,  as  our  Nation 
changes.  It  would  be  unwise  and  irre- 
sponsible to  try  to  halt  this  process  at 
one  point  in  time. 

The  real  and  unfortunate  Impact  of 
these  bills  on  Congress  also  would  be 
great.  First,  should  Congress  enact 
this  type  of  legislation,  the  pressures 
to  respond  in  like  manner  to  an  even 
wider  range  of  Issues  will  grow.  Every 
group  that  feels  victimized  by  an  ad- 
verse constitutional  ruling  will  appeal 
to  Congress  for  legislation  to  withdraw 
lower  Federal  court  of  Supreme  Court 
jurisdiction  over  areas  covered  by  that 
ruling.  Second,  future  Congresses,  re- 
flecting transient  but  Intensely  held 
constituent  views,  may  have  signifi- 
cantly different  views  on  substantive 
Issues  that  can  and  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  courts.  If  legislation  of  the 
sort  pending  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  virtually  no  area  of  consti- 
tutional adjudication  would  be 
immune  from  congressional  action. 
And  changes  in  the  respective  Houses 
could  spur  a  floodgate  of  legislation 
repealing  prior  withdrawal  bills  and 
proposing  new  ones.  I  feel  that  we 
must  play  a  more  Important  role  In 
order  to  best  serve  our  constituencies 
than  that  of  closely  controlling  the 
manner  In  which  the  Federal  courts 
carry  out  their  Intended  performance 
in  our  system  of  Government. 

Beyond  these  practical  effects  on 
the  judiciary  and  Congress,  the  pro- 
posed bills  raise  fundamental  constitu- 
tional concerns.  The  issue  of  Congress 
right  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  has  entertained  consti- 
tutional scholars,  for  years.  Everyone 
Is  In  basic  agreement  that  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  allows  Congress  to 
place  some  limits  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  the  lower  Federal  courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  question  is  the 
proper  scope  of  that  power.  Some  com- 
mentators argue  that  specific  subject 
matter  restrictions  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion—such  as  those  proposed  In  the 
bills  currently  before  Congress— would 
pass  constitutional  muster:  others  dis- 
agree. Surprisingly,  however,  even 
some  constitutional  scholars  who 
attack  the  court  decisions  at  which  the 
bills  are  aimed  believe  that  thfe  bills 
themselves  would  be  unconstitutional. 


For  example.  Robert  H.  Bork,  an  in- 
fluential legal  scholar  who  was  recent- 
ly appointed  by  the  President  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  testified  last  June  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  S.  158.  a  proposal  to 
limit  Federal  court  Jurisdiction  over 
abortion  cases.  In  his  testimony,  then 
Professor  Bork  said  that  although  he 
believed  that  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  Roe  against  Wade  was  uncon- 
stitutional, the  measure  before  Con- 
gress to  limit  Federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  abortion  laws  was  not  a 
proper  response.  In  this  regard,  he 
pointedly  stated  that: 

(T]he  question  to  be  answered  ...  Is 
whether  It  is  proper  to  adopt  unconstitu- 
tional cbuntermeasures  to  redress  unconsti- 
tutional action  by  the  Court.  I  think  It  is 
not  proper.  The  deformation  of  the  Consti- 
tution Is  not  properly  ctired  by  further  de- 
formations. 

Because  Congress  seldom  has  trav- 
eled Into  the  murky  area  of  its  right  to 
limit  Federal  court  Jurisdiction,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  had  little  chance 
to  elaborate  on  the  constitutionality 
of  such  efforts.  The  few  relevant  cases 
have  generally  held  that  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  grants  Congress  the 
plenary  power  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  coiuts.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  Congress  is 
Immime  from  limitations  on  this 
power  that  are  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Constitution,  including  the  several 
amendments.  In  other  words,  while 
Congress  may  limit  the  Jurisdiction  by 
statute,  those  laws  are  no  more 
Immime  from  constitutional  scrutiny 
than  any  others. 

The  most  significant  case  concerning 
the  extent  of  Congress  ability  to  limit 
Federal  court  jurisdiction  is  United 
SUtes  against  Klein.'  an  1872  case 
arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  context. 
Klein,  who  had  been  a  Confederate, 
sued  In  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  property 
which  had  been  seized  and  sold  by 
Union  forces.  The  Court  of  Claims 
ruled  in  his  favor  because  he  had  re- 
ceived a  full  Presidential  pardon  for 
his  Confederate  activities.  Without 
the  pardon,  the  governing  statute 
would  have  prevented  his  recovery. 

While  the  case  was  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Coiut.  Congress  passed  a 
law  which  provided  that  the  Court 
would  not  have  jurisdiction  of  cases  In 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Judgnnent 
of  ^  Court  of  Claims  was  based  on 
suciy-flP^ardon,  without  other  proof  of 
loyalty.  The  Supreme  Court  held  the 
statute  unconstitutional,  primarily  be- 
cause the  statute  impaired  the  effect 
of  a  Presidential  pardon  and  thereby 
infringed  the  President's  constitution- 
al ppwer  imder  article  II.  section  2  to 
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"grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Of- 
fenses against  the  United  States."  The 
Court  stated  that  the  statute  was  not 
"am  exercise  of  the  acknowledged 
power  of  Congress"  over  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction.  Al- 
though the  legislation  was  phrased  in 
terms  of  article  III  Jurisdiction  its 
effect  was  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
another  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  although  other  cases  may  not 
seem  wholly  consistent  with  this  case, 
it  seems  clear— under  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  and  as  a  matter  of  Ju- 
dicial precedent— that  statutes  enacted 
by  Congress  under  its  article  III 
powers  must  conform  to  other  consti- 
tutional provisions.  For  instance,  if  a 
statute  were  passed  withdrawing  Fed- 
eral court  Jurisdiction  to  issue  injunc- 
tions in  suits  brought  by  particular  po- 
litical, religious,  or  racial  groups,  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  under  the 
first  amendment  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  bills  currently  before  Congress 
vary  widely  in  subject  matter  and  in 
breadth  of  withdrawal  of  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction.  Some  withdraw  Ju- 
risdiction from  the  lower  Federal 
courts;  some  from  the  Supreme  Court 
as  well.  Some  withdraw  all  cases  that 
relate  to  particular  constitutional 
rights:  others  withdraw  the  power  to 
use  certain  types  of  remedies  in  cases 
involving  these  rights.  The  bills  share 
in  common  the  feature  of  singling  out 
a  particular  constitutional  right,  and 
confine  their  application  to  cases  deal- 
ing with  that  right.  As  in  the  Klein 
case,  these  congressional  attempts  to 
ciirtail  Federal  court  Jurisdiction  are 
properly  subject  to  clear  constitution- 
al limitations. 

Moreover,  in  my  considered  view, 
the  bills  limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  over  s(>ecif  ic  issues 
are  unconstitutional  for  another 
reason.  They  do  violence  to  the  basic 
concept  on  which  our  constitutional 
system  of  government  is  based— the 
concept  of  three  co-equal  branches  de- 
signed as  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
all  three  branches  of  this  system— in 
the  executive  branch  as  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney: in  the  Judiciary,  as  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge;  and  now  in  the  legis- 
lature, representing  Maine.  I  have 
learned  on  a  firsthand  basis  that  each 
branch  has  a  different  responsibility 
necessary  to  make  our  constitutional 
system  work.  It  is  only  the  Judiciary, 
however,  that  is  not— and  should  not 
be— responsive  to  an  elective  constitu- 
ency. Indeed,  one  of  the  roles  that  the 
independent  Judiciary  was  designed  to 
fulfill  was  that  of  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals  or  mi- 
norities, or  our  system  of  democratic 
procedures  itself,  even  in  the  face  of 
systematic  political  attack.  For  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  breadth  of  issues 


with  which  Federal  courts  can  deal- 
based  solely  on  the  views  of  a  per- 
ceived political  majority  or  an  intense- 
ly concerned  minority— is  indirectly  to 
impose  the  views  of  a  constituency  on 
the  courts,  undermine  its  independ- 
ence, and  thereby  rob  our  system  of 
one  of  its  essential  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Of  course,  courts  can  and  do  make 
mistakes.  As  one  preventive  measure, 
the  executive  must  be  careful  and 
thoughtful  in  its  selection  of  Judges  in 
the  first  place.  Similarly,  when  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  makes  a  mistake 
by  taking  action  that  violates  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts  to  overrule  that  action. 

The  bills  before  Congress  to  limit 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction,  in  trying  to 
change  alleged  mistakes  made  by  the 
courts,  would  eliminate  many  of  the 
Constitution's  checks  and  balances. 
These  bills  envision  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  Judicial  branch's 
ability  to  protect  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  can  be  overruled  by  a 
simple  majority  of  Congress.  But  if 
Congress  can  determine  what  rights 
and  privileges  may  be  reviewed.  Con- 
gress can  effectively  decide  what 
rights  and  privileges  exist.  This  re- 
moves a  crucial  aspect  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  was  intended 
by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  Al- 
though the  independent  Judiciary  will 
still  exist  in  form,  the  proposed  bills 
will  remove  much  of  its  substance.  The 
Judiciary  will  operate  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  a  legislature  which  would  pose 
the  very  real  threat  of  taking  away 
from  the  Judiciary  all  issues  on  which 
politically  or  socially  unpopular  Judg- 
ments are  rendered. 

Although  this  might  make  a  political 
majority  or  a  politically  influential  mi- 
nority happy  for  a  short  time,  it  would 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  our  constitutional 
system.  It  would  not  be  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  Government  that  the 
framers  developed  for  us,  and  it  is  not 
the  Government  that  has  worked  so 
well  for  200  years. 

Our  constitutional  system  already 
provides  a  means  for  a  large  majority 
to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court  on 
issues  of  constitutional  law— the  proce- 
dure for  amending  the  Constitution. 
This  process  intentionally  requires  a 
broad  consensus  In  our  society,  so  that 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  can- 
not be  determined  by  passionate  mi- 
norities or  by  efforts  regarding  tran- 
sient, controversial  issues. 

To  supplant  this  carefully  balanced 
constitutional  system  with  a  method 
of  overruling  or  undermining  Judicial 
decisions  by  abusing  Congress  powers 
to  organize  the  Judiciary's  Jurisdiction- 
al power  would  be  a  grave  constitu- 
tional error. 

Whether  withdrawal  of  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  over  particular 
issues  Is  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
congressional  power  poses  a  most  seri- 


ous question.  If  the  Supreme  Court  is 
ever  forced  to  rule  on  this  question,  it 
will  precipiUte  perhaps  the  greatest 
constitutional  crisis  of  our  200-year 
history.  It  is  my  view  that  this  crisis 
need  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
fronted. 

The  arguments  asserting  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  proposed  bills  are 
basically  threefold.  First,  it  is  argued 
that  Federal  Jurisdiction  can  be  limit- 
ed so  long  as  there  is  a  fonun  some- 
place where  constitutional  rights  can 
be  vindicated  and  the  Supreme  Court 
can  review  the  decision.  Under  this  ar- 
gument, statutes  which  eliminate 
lower  Federal  court  Jurisdiction  but 
still  maintain  Supreme  Court  review 
of  State  court  decisions  would  be  con- 
stitutional. Second,  it  is  argued  that 
the  limitations  on  Jurisdiction  are  con- 
stitutional so  long  as  they  merely 
affect  the  remedy  rather  than  the 
right  to  bring  a  suit.  Finally,  it  is 
argued  that  article  III  grants  Congress 
the  plenary  power  to  limit  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  with  no  limlutlons 
at  all  imposed  by  the  other  sections  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  find  none  of  these  arguments  per- 
suasive. Indeed,  many  of  the  bills 
eliminate  Supreme  Court  review  of 
State  court  decisions  on  specific  sub- 
jects. Even  those  bills  which  maintain 
Supreme  Court  review  would  attack 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  an 
independent  Judiciary.  Although  Con- 
gress was  not  constitutionally  required 
to  create  the  lower  Federal  courts, 
having  created  them,  it  cannot  and 
should  not  attack  the  integral  role 
that  they  play  in  our  constitutional 
system  of  government.  Similarly  Con- 
gress may  have  control  over  remedies. 
But  if  we  eliminate  the  only  remedy 
that  will  effectively  uphold  a  constitu- 
tional right,  we  essentially  eliminate 
that  right.  Finally.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  has  plenary  power  to  do 
what  it  will  with  the  courts  as  stated 
above.  Other  constitutional  provisions 
limit  this  article  III  power  as  does  the 
constitutional  principle  of  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

We  in  Congress  have  an  equifi  re- 
sponsibility with  that  of  the  courts  to 
enforce  and  respect  the  Constitution. 
Whatever  the  precedents,  it  is  clear  to 
me  this  legislation  would  subvert  some 
of  our  most  Important  constitutional 
principles.  For  these  reasons,  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  defeat  this 
legislation. 

In  conclusion,  the  bills  to  exert  polit- 
ical control  over  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  are  both  unwise  and 
unconstitutional.  In  1937.  when  con- 
sidering Roosevelt's  court-packing 
plan,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj;  asked: 

Shall  we  now,  *fi«r  150  yean  of  loyally  to 
the  constitutional  Ideal  of  an  untrammeled 
judiciary,  duty  bound  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional right*  of  the  humblest  citizen 
against  the  Oovemment  Itself,  create  the  vl- 
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ciouB  precedent  which  must  necessarily  un- 
dermine our  system? 

After  150  years  the  answer  was  no. 
Today,  after  200  years,  the  answer  is 
stiU  no. 

The  foundation  for  our  way  of  gov- 
ernment Is  our  constitutional  system, 
not  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of 
the  moment.  It  is  that  system  that 
these  bills  undermine.  It  is  that 
system  that  Is  our  national  strength. 
It  is  that  system  that  I  refuse  to 
change. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  this  morning  in  expressing 
grave  concern  about  the  many  bills  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  Congress, 
which  would  restrict  Federal  court  Ju- 
risdiction over  a  variety  of  controver- 
sial issues.  As  is  demonstrated  by  the 
disparate  group  of  Senators  anxious  to 
address  the  issue,  it  is  a  concern  that 
crosses  party,  ideological,  and  regional 
lines,  for  the  Constitution  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  and  it  is  the  Constitution 
which  is  at  stake. 

The  Founding  Fathers  created  a 
system  of  government  which  has 
proven  remarkably  adaptable  and  re- 
silient over  our  206-year  history.  Prom 
its  infancy  as  a  sparsely  populated 
country  with  an  agrarian  economy 
concentrated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  continent,  America  has  matured 
into  its  current  status  as  the  preemi- 
nent military  and  economic  power  in 
the  world.  It  has  survived  foreign  inva- 
sion, civil  war.  economic  depression, 
and  severe  racial  unrest.  The  fact  that 
it  has  emerged  from  these  crises  with 
new  strength,  and  vigor,  instead  of 
being  torn  asunder  by  them,  is  in  large 
part  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  its 
people.  But  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
vitality  of  our  Constitution. 

That  Constitution,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  strength  and  flexibility  in 
many  respects.  Is  at  the  same  time  a 
document  of  extraordinary  balance 
and  precision.  The  men  who  framed  it 
were  all  too  painfully  aware  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  excessive  concen- 
tration of  power.  They  carefully  and 
deliberately  divided  the  Government's 
power  between  three  coequal 
branches:  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial.  And  they  further  provided 
that  neither  the  balance  of  powers  set 
forth  in  this  credo,  nor  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  it  conferred  on  every 
American,  could  be  altered  or  modified 
except  by  the  cumbersome  process  of 
constitutional  amendment. 

We  are  gathered  today  to  discuss  a 
whole  host  of  legislation  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  frontal  assault  on 
the  separation  of  powers  mandated  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  protection 
which  it  gives  to  the  rights  of  a  minor- 


ity. An  independent  Federal  Judiciary, 
with     members     appointed     for     life 
terms,  was  expressly  created  to  review 
the  actions  of  a  popularly  elected  leg- 
islature and  safeguard  the  fundamen- 
tal individual  liberties  which  we  Amer- 
icans hold  so  dear.  The  series  of  bills 
at  issue  today  would  not  affect  the 
continued  existence  of  those  liberties. 
Their  sponsors  are  unwilling,  or  more 
likely,  unable  to  secure  the  two-thirds 
vote  of  Congress  and  ratification  by 
the  States  which  could  add  or  detract 
from  the  rights  already  contained  in 
the  Constitution.  Instead,  they  seek  to 
achieve   the  same   result   by   making 
current  constitutional  guarantees  un- 
enforceable in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
precedent  established  would  be  perni- 
cious   indeed:    where    an    unpopular 
right  is  being  exercised.  Congress  can 
simply  expunge  It.  Today  the  rights 
involved  are  those  of  privacy,  equal 
protection,   and   freedom  of  religion. 
Tomorrow  they  could  be  the  rights  of 
freedom   of  speech,   freedom   of   the 
press,  due  process,  or  any  other  basic 
freedom. 

I  think  that  if  the  American  people 
realized  the  full  implications  of  this 
kind  of  legislation,  they  would  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  that  would  reverberate 
through  the  halls  of  Congress.  It  is 
fascinating  that  the  State  courts,  on 
which  this  new  system  of  government 
would  be  foisted,  want  no  part  of  it 
whatsoever.  At  a  conference  of  State 
chief  Justices  in  Williamsburg  on  Jan- 
uary 30  of  this  year,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  which  decried 
legislation  restricting  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts.  The  Justices 
pointed  out  that  they  are  as  much 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  as 
are  Federal  Judges,  and  that  it  is  in- 
sulting to  assume  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  it  would  be  so  different  from 
that  of  their  colleagues  on  the  Federal 
bench.  They  also  noted  that  current 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  affect- 
ed areas  would  be  "cast  In  stone"  if 
this  legislation  is  adopted,  since  State 
Judges  are  obligated  to  give  full  force 
and  effect  to  controlling  Supreme 
Court  precedents.  In  other  words, 
these  bills  would  have  an  effect  exact- 
ly opposite  of  that  which  is  desired  by 
their  proponents. 

In  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons."  the  clas- 
sic play  which  recounts  the  steadfast 
adherence  to  conscience  exercised  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  confrontation 
with  Henry  VIII.  More  Is  pressed  by 
his  daughter's  suitor.  William  Roper, 
to  defend  the  idea  that  the  E>evil  him- 
self must  have  the  benefit  of  the  law 
until  he  breaks  it.  Roper  fervently 
states  that  he  would  "cut  down  every 
law  in  England  "  to  get  at  the  Devil. 
More's  response  is  worth  noting  in  the 
context  of  today's  discussion: 

Oh?  And  when  the  last  law  was  down,  and 
the  Devil  turned  round  on  you— where 
would  you  hide.  Roper,  the  laws  all  being 
flat?  This  country's  planted  thick  with  laws 


from  coast  to  coast— man's  laws,  not  Ood's— 
and  if  you  cut  them  down— and  you're  Just 
,the  man  to  do  It— d'you  really  think  you 
could  stand  upright  in  the  winds  that  would 
blow  then?  Yes.  I'd  give  the  DevU  himself 
benefit  of  law.  for  my  own  safety's  sake. 

Like  England,  our  country  is  "plant- 
ed thick  with  laws  from  coast  to 
coast,"  and  the  Constitution  is  their 
most  sacred  and  venerable  embodi- 
ment. Senators  and  Congressmen 
come  and  go  with  a  frequency  which 
they  find  frightening  but  which  is 
positively  refreshing  to  those  who 
elect  and  remove  them  from  office. 
Federal  Judges  stay  the  course  a 
longer  term,  but  eventually  they  too 
fade  from  the  scene.  The  Constitution, 
God  willing,  shall  endure  forever.  This 
order  of  things  is  not  by  accident  but 
by  design,  and  we  tamper  with  it  at 
our  peril. 

RXCOCRITION  or  SENATOR  BUMmtS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President. 
Alexis  De  Toucqueville  once  comment- 
ed about  our  unique  system  of  Judicial 
constitutional  review: 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of 
the  American  courts  to  be  at  once  the  most 
favorable  to  liberty  and  to  public  order  .  .  . 
The  power  vested  In  the  American  courts  of 
Justice  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  un- 
constitutional forms  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful barriers  that  has  ever  been  devised 
against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 

In  the  Federalist  Papers,  No.  47. 
Madison  underscored  the  importance 
of  the  separation  of  powers  concept 
imbedded  in  our  Constitution  when  he 
wrote  that: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary.  In  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  a  one.  a  few.  or  many, 
and  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or 
elected  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny. 

Separation  of  powers  does  not  mean 
that  each  branch  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  Congress  makes  the  laws,  the 
executive  branch  makes  sure  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  the 
Judicial  branch  is  the  ultimate  arbiter 
of  what  the  law  is.  Judicial  constitu- 
tional review  by  an  Independent  Judici- 
ary not  beholden  to  the  people  or  leg- 
islature for  tenure  In  office  or  contin- 
ued compensation  was  intended  as  a 
basic  check  on  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  to  invade 
fundamental  individual  rights  and  lib- 
erties. Cooper  against  Arron,  the  Little 
Rock  school  desegregation  case  that 
arose  in  the  late  fifties  and  which  pre- 
sented a  classic  clash  between  Federal 
and  State  authorities,  echoed  the  basic 
Marbury  against  Madison  precept  that 
it  Is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Judi- 
cial department  to  say  what  the  law  is. 
In  Cooper  the  court  said: 

This  decision  (Marbury  v.  Madison)  de- 
clared the  basic  principle  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  is  supreme  in  the  exposition  of  the 
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law  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  principle 
haa  ever  since  been  respected  by  this  court 
and  the  country  as  a  permanent  and  indis- 
pensable feature  of  our  constitutional 
system. 

Mr.  President,  these  basic  principles 
are  so  sensible  and  salutary  that  they 
hardly  need  justification.  Yet.  we 
stand  here  today  defending  these  basic 
precepts  because  more  than  30  bills 
are  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
which  seek  to  strip  the  Federal  Judtci 
ary  of  the  power  to  decide  basic  consti- 
tutional rights,  freedoms,  and  liber- 
ties. I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  unique  in  the  history  of  our  great 
Republic.  Over  the  years  there  have 
been  several  ERAS  in  which  Congress 
has  been  active  In  seeking  to  strip  the 
Federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
controversial  issues.  Court  stripping 
bills  flourished  in  the  late  1860's  after 
the  Civil  War  and  in  the  1930s  as  this 
Nation  was  fighting  Its  way  out  of  the 
Great  Depression.  Again,  in  the  1950's 
several  bills  were  Introduced  and  were 
given  serious  consideration  by  congres- 
sional committees.  Some  of  them  were 
even  passed  by  one  House  of  Congress. 

So  the  problem  we  are  discussing 
today  is  not  new.  Over  the  years  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives alike.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  have  sought  to  change  the 
Constitution  through  a  simple  majori- 
ty vote,  and  I  cannot  say  it  loud 
enough  or  often  enough:  It  was  wrong 
in  the  1860's,  it  was  wrong  in  the 
1930's.  it  was  wrong  in  the  1950's.  and 
It  is  wrong  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  just  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
said  many  of  these  same  things.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  absolutely  clear:  I 
strenuously  object  to  these  court  strip- 
ping bills. 

Why  this  sudden  rush  now  to  pillage 
constitutional  guarantee?  There  are 
legitimate  reasons  for  alleviating  some 
of  the  workload  of  Federal  judges. 
Over  the  years  the  case  filings  in  Fed- 
eral courts  have  steadily  increased  and 
most  Federal  judges  have  more  than 
they  can  say  grace  over.  But  if  this  is 
the  problem,  there  are  better  and 
more  efficient  ways  of  dealing  with  it 
than  by  stripping  the  courts  of  juris- 
diction to  hear  controversial  constitu- 
tional issues. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  seriously 
suggest  that  the  State  courts  are  insti- 
tutionally better  equipped  to  deal  with 
these  controversial  constitutional 
issues.  The  State  courts  are  filled  with 
hundreds  of  distinguished  jurists  who 
understand  that  they  are  bound  to 
abide  by  the  Constitution,  but  it  could 
not  seriously  be  argued  that  these 
judges  are  institutionally  better 
equipped  than  Federal  judges  to  re- 
solve questions  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional law.  SO.  it  is  clear  that  these 
court  stripping  bUls  do  not  rest  on  this 
as  a  rationale. 

What  other  legitimate  reasons  might 
there  be  for  these  bills?  Most  assured- 


ly the  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  intro4uced  these  measures  did 
not  do  so  out  of  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  that  our  most  basic  constitu- 
tional guarantees  should  be  even  more 
vigorously  enforced  than  they  are 
now. 

All  of  us  stood  In  our  offices  or 
wherever  we  were  sworn  into  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  we  held  up  our  hands  and 
said.  "I  swesu-  that  I  will  uphold, 
defend,  and  protect  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

And  it  would  be  consistent  with  that 
oath  to  introduce  measures  In  an 
effort  to  shore  up  constitutional  guar- 
antees, not  erode  them.  But  certainly, 
the  authors  of  these  bills  are  not 
trying  to  strengthen  the  Constitution. 

No,  the  impetus  for  these  measures 
is  transparent.  These  measures  are  in- 
tended to  weaken  our  basic  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties. I  can  discern  no  other  motivation 
for  them,  and  none  exists.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  who  sup- 
port these  bills  do  so  In  the  belief  that 
the  State  courts  will  be  less  friendly  to 
the  guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  from  discrimination  in  educa- 
tional opportimities.  freedom  over 
one's  bodily  functions.  Other  limita- 
tions will  certainly  follow  if  we  over 
break  that  dike  and  let  the  first  one 
through. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  proponents 
of  these  bills  might  get  a  surprise.  I 
can  cite  hundreds  of  State  court  deci- 
sions across  the  land  that  vigorously 
enforce  the  Constitution. 

And  as  Prof.  Laurence  H.  Tribe  of 
Harvard  University  pointed  out  last 
year  in  testifying  before  a  congression- 
al committee.  State  courts  may  choose 
to  "replicate  the  very  rulings  that  has 
Inspired  jurisdictional  restructuring, 
thereby  freezing  the  law  unwisely  but 
otherwise  rendering  the  shift  from 
Federal  to  State  courts  too  Inconse- 
quential to  have  been  worth  the 
effort  •  •  *."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  some  danger  that  the  State 
courts  would  move  in  50  different  di- 
rections and  there  would  be  no  uni- 
formity in  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  would  mean  one 
thing  in  my  State  and  another  thing 
in  your  State.  That  would  he  tom- 
pletely  at  odds  with  the  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

It  would  completely  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional fabric  that  has  kept  our 
Nation  free,  our  homes  secure,  our 
rights  protected,  and  our  institutions 
sound  for  almost  200  years. 

Imagine.  Mr.  President.  50  separate 
Interpretations  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  clause,  the  freedom  of  press 
clause,  or  the  freedom  of  religion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  Imag- 
ine the  chaos  If  due  process  meant  one 
think  In  Iowa,  another  in  California, 
and  still  another  In  Florida.  Imagine  If 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  under 


the  eighth  amendment  meant  one 
think  in  Arkarvsas  and  just  the  oppo- 
site In  Tennessee.  What  If  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  I5th  amendment  was 
vigorously  guarded  by  the  courts  in 
Arizona  but  not  by  the  courts  in  New 
York? 

It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution 
that  you  shall  be  protected  against  un- 
reasonbale  searches  and  seizures. 
What  if  unreasonable  meant  one  thing 
in  Maine  and  something  else  in  Michi- 
gan? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  will 
never  come  to  this.  The  proponents  of 
these  bills  say,  "Oh,  It  cannot  come  to 
that.  The  case  Is  being  overdrama- 
tlzed.  • 

But  I  am  telling  you  that  once  we 
erode  the  constitutional  guarantees 
that  have  kept  his  Nation  free  for  205 
years,  then  the  next  time  we  do  It  Is 
not  nearly  so  painful,  and  the  next 
time  it  becomes  even  easier. 

Mr.  President,  the  lawyer  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  practiced  in 
Federal  courts  know  that  most  Federal 
courts  guard  the  exercise  of  their  Ju- 
risdiction Jealously.  Once  a  case  is 
filed,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  try  to 
figure  out  why  it  should  be  dismissed 
and  not  heard  at  all.  They  look  to  see 
if  the  plaintiff  has  standing,  and  if  he 
does  not.  the  case  is  dismissed. 

The  court  is  careful  to  make  sure 
that  the  plaintiff's  case  Is  not  moot.  A 
classic  example  of  the  dismissal  of  a 
case  for  mootness  occurred  just  last 
week  when  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed and  dismissed  in  the  case  of 
Murphy  against  Hunt.  In  that  case, 
the  plaintiff  was  charged  with  rape 
and  detained  in  jail  until  trial  under 
the  terms  of  a  Nebraska  statute  au- 
thorizing his  detention.  He  filed  suit  in 
Federal  court  claiming  a  violation  of 
his  eighth  amendment  right  not  to  be 
subjected  to  "excessive  bail."  the 
eighth  circuit  court  of  appeals  heard 
the  case  and  struck  down  the  Nebras- 
ka statute.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  hear  the  case,  many  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  constitution- 
ality of  preventive  detention  anxiously 
awaited  a  final  decision  on  the  merits. 
But  none  was  forthcoming. .  Just  last 
week  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the 
case  because  the  plaintiff  had  been 
convinced  by  the  Nebrsiska  Supreme 
Court  and  the  question  of  pretrial  de- 
tention was  moot.  The  Court  could 
have  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to 
decide  an  Important  question  of  con- 
stitutional law.  but  it  did  not  do  so. 
Again,  my  point  Is  that  the  Federal 
courts  Jealously  guard  the  exercise  of 
their  power. 

Other  principles  that  make  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  into  Federal  court  are  ab- 
stention, federalism,  and  comity.  An- 
other is  the  rule  requiring  exhaustion 
of  other  remedies,  whether  adminis- 
trative or  State  court.  The  point  is 
that,     generally     speaking.     Federal 
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courts  are  not  involved  in  a  power 
grab.  They  decide  cases  when  they 
have  to.  and  they  dismiss  them  when 
they  do  not. 

Well,  who  are  these  Federal  Judges 
that  everyone  is  wanting  to  get?  Are 
they  radicals? 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware,  we  confirm  every  one  of  them. 
Every  one  of  them  has  received  a  ma- 
jority vote  In  the  U.S.  Senate  or  they 
would  not  be  sitting  there. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware,  most  Federal  court  judges  come 
from  fairly  conservative  backgrounds. 
Many  came  from  prestigious  and  es- 
tablished law  firms,  where  they  repre- 
sented corporate  and  business  clients. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  exceptions, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  no  more  liberal  nor  con- 
servative than  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  They  are  a  cross  section  of 
the  lawyers  that  this  Nation  has  pro- 
duced over  the  years.  They  are  there 
for  a  purpose.  That  Is  to  enforce  our 
basic  constitutional  guarantees  as  they 
understand  them. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  can  point  to 
Federal  court  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions with  which  we  strongly  dis- 
agree. But  I  ask  you,  should  our  most 
precious  constitutional  rights  be  sub- 
ject to  mere  political  whim,  fancy,  or 
caprice?  Or  should  they  be  ultimately 
resolved  by  an  independent  Federal  ju- 
diciary? Judicial  constitutional  review 
by  an  Independent  judiciary  not  be- 
holden to  the  people  or  legislature  for 
tenure  in  office  or  continued  compen- 
sation was  Intended  as  a  basic  check 
on  the  power  of  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branches  to  Invade  fundamental 
individual  rights  and  liberties.  It  is  ab- 
solutely fundamental  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  rights  and  liberties.  As 
Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Federalist 
Papers: 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  men  who 
had  Infringed  the  Constitution  in  the  char- 
acter of  legislators  would  be  disposed  to 
repair  the  breach  in  the  character  of  Judges. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  recent  history 
of  this  country.  Federal  courts  have 
stood  as  a  bulwark  for  the  protection 
of  our  basic  constitutional  guarantees. 
They  have  been  willing  to  protect 
sometimes  very  unpopular  constitu- 
tional guarantees  when  members  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  do  so.  We 
should  support  that  role  rather  than 
detract  from  it  if  we  are  serious  about 
keeping  our  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
again  to  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body  of  the  statements  made  by 
Martin  Niemoeller  in  Nazi  Germany, 
which  they  have  probably  heard  hun- 
dred of  times,  and  every  schoolchlld 
ought  to  have  to  hear  it  at  least  once  a 
year.  He  said  that  in  Hitler's  Germa- 
ny, when  they  came  for  the  Commu- 
nists, he  did  not  stand  up  because  he 


was  not  a  Communist.  When  they 
came  for  the  Jews,  he  did  not  stand  up 
because  he  was  not  a  Jew.  When  they 
came  for  the  trade  unionists,  he  did 
not  stand  up  because  he  was  not  a 
trade  unionist.  When  they  came  for 
the  Catholics,  he  did  not  stand  up  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  Catholic.  Then 
they  came  for  him,  and  there  was 
nobody  left  to  stand  up. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  l)ody, 
when  attempts  are  made  to  erode  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  who  will  stand? 
When  efforts  are  made  to  leave  the 
definition  of  freedom  of  religion  to  50 
different  State  courts,  who  will  stand 
up?  When  action  Is  taken  to  weaken 
our  basic  rights  to  privacy  In  our 
homes,  due  process,  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  equal  protection 
before  the  law.  who  will  denounce  the 
tyranny? 

Mr.  President,  these  bills,  if  they 
become  a  precedent,  erode  and  will  ul- 
timately destroy  the  organic  law  of 
this  Nation.  That  document  is  the  bul- 
wark between  the  people  and  a  govern- 
ment that  would  certainly  become  ty- 
rannical. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  any  time  left  on  his  spe- 
cial order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ex- 
pired Just  as  he  finished. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  5  minute. 
35  second  balance  of  the  special  order 
remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
be  yielded  to  this  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
this  morning  in  the  most  critical  con- 
stitutional issue  which  is  besieging 
this  country.  That  is  the  Independence 
of  the  Federal  judiciary.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  Federal  court  decisions  on 
busing  or  abortion  or  school  prayer 
has  prompted  Members  of  Congress  to 
introduce  bills  stripping  the  Federal 
courts  of  jurisdiction  over  these  and 
other  subjects  that  we  might  disagree 
with  decisions  on.  But  the  issue  is  not 
really  school  busing  or  abortion  or 
school  prayer  or  whatever.  The  under- 
lying issue  is  whether  Congress  should 
try  to  limit  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
court  to  rule  on  constitutional  claims. 
The  people  understand  the  difference 
in  these  issues. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press.  That  is  a  newspaper  In 
the  second  largest  city  in  Michigan.  It 
comments  on  the  recent  vote  in  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  stripping  the 
courts  in  school  busing  cases.  The 
Press  wrote: 

The  surface  Issue  was  school  busing  for 
purposes  of  desegregation.  But  there  is  no 
disputing  the  real  aim  of  those  who  pressed 
the  proposal  In  the  Senate:  circumvention 


of  the  courts.  Never  mind  justice  or  the 
Constitution. 

The  editorial  continued: 

The  judiciary  exists  as  a  separate  branch 
of  government— a  balance— to  guarantee 
Justice  and  constitutionality  In  a  society 
that  otherwise  Is  ruled  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority. 

What  will  the  Constitution  be  worth  if 
majority  whims  can  declare  certain  govern- 
ment actions  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
court  review? 

I  have  an  editorial  in  a  similar  vein, 
written  by  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 
These  papers  are  not  probusing.  These 
papers  are  pro-Constitution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  Kalamazoo,  where 
the  Gazette  is  published,  there  Is.  in 
the  words  of  this  editorial,  "significant 
discontent  with  school  busing  in  Kala- 
mazoo." The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  edi- 
torial stated: 

To  be  against  busing  Is,  for  most  members 
of  Congress,  a  popular  position. 

But  what  is  popular  Is  not  necessarily  con- 
stitutional. That's  where  separation  of 
powers  comes  in.  The  legislative  branch 
makes  the  laws,  the  executive  branch  en- 
forces them,  and  the  Judicial  branch  inter- 
prets them  and  Is  empowered  to  rule  on 
their  constitutionality.  If  the  courts  had  no 
such  power,  there  would  be  no  protection 
for  the  rights  of  minorities. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  Imperative  for  the 
federal  courts  to  be  the  final  arbiter  over 
legislation.  A  free  society,  in  order  to  remain 
free,  must  depend  on  a  judiciary  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many,  many 
reasons  why  the  Congress  should 
reject  attempts  to  strip  the  Federal 
courts  of  jurisdiction.  First,  bills  limit- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  are  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  requirements  of  article  V  by  per- 
mitting Congress  to  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion by  simple  majority.  Article  V  es- 
tablishes a  process  for  amending  the 
Constitution  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent political  decisions  by  lawmakers 
where  essential  rights  and  liberties  are 
at  stake.  In  Its  report  on  the  proposals 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts, 
the  American  Bar  Association  stated: 

Supreme  Court  decisions  interpreting  the 
Constitution  esUblish  binding  precedents 
which  are  subject  to  alteration  by  the 
people  through  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Pramers  provided  in  Arti- 
cle V  a  means  of  changing  the  Constitution 
and  deliberately  made  it  difficult  to  achieve. 
The  "leaden-footed  process  of  constitutional 
amendment. "  as  Justice  Frankfurter  called 
it.  with  the  requirement  of  extraordinary 
majorities  In  Congress  and  among  the 
States,  was  designed  to  make  sure  that  tran- 
sient majorities  could  not  easily  change  our 
fundamental  law.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
after  constructing  this  formidable  barrier  to 
easy  change,  the  Pramers  intentionally  or 
Inadvertently  also  put  In  place  a  system  In 
which  simple  majorities  could  bring  about  a 
rewriting  of  constitutional  law? 

So  wrote  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. And.  Mr.  President,  these  bills 
would  establish  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent  whereby   Congress   could   avoid 
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the  more  demanding  prerequisites  to 
amending  the  Constitution  established 
in  article  V  by  limiting  the  Federal 
court's  jurisdiction  to  hear  certain 
cases  or  to  order  certain  remedies.  The 
end  result  of  such  curtailment  will  be 
to  alter  the  Constitution.  Should  the 
Congress  or  the  people  seek  to  effect  a 
constitutional  change  in  any  of  these 
issue  areas,  it  should  do  so  only  by  ob- 
taining the  requisite  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
and  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  this  ap- 
proach radically  alter  the  constitution- 
al process  of  change,  it  actually  under- 
mines a  basic  concept  of  constitutional 
stability:  The  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers,  which  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Government  for  over  200 
years.  The  framers  created  these  sepa- 
rate branches  of  Ooveniment  with  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  In  order 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  that 
any  one  branch  would  gain  too  much 
power  at  the  expense  of  individual 
rights.  The  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Judicial  branch  was  intended 
to  Insure  that  legislation  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  would  not  be  en- 
forced. This  "check"  on  the  legislative 
branch  is  placed  in  serious  Jeopardy 
when  the  Congress  seeks  to  remove 
certain  constitutional  issues  from  Judi- 
cial review.  This  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  framers.  The  system 
of  checks  and  balances  which  these 
bills  threatened  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
cornerstone  of  our  Government. 
Surely  we  should  not  act  to  erode  it  in 
this  manner,  regardless  of  our  individ- 
ual views  on  any  one  of  these  contro- 
versial issues. 

Another  effect  of  bills  seeking  to 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  is  to  undermine  the  Federal 
nature  of  our  Government.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  indicated  In  Ableman  v. 
Booth,  62  U.S.  (21  Howard)  506  (1958). 
such  actions  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  the  supremacy  clause  of  ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
reasoned  that  where  there  is  not  a 
single  supreme  tribunal  with  the  au- 
thority to  Interpret  and  pronounce  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
Federal  law.  "the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government,  would  soon  receive  dif- 
ferent Interpretations  in  different 
States  and  the  United  States  would 
soon  become  one  thing  in  one  State 
and  one  thing  in  another  "  As  Robert 
H.  Bork,  former  Solicitor  General  and 
a  critic  of  Judicial  expansionism  has 
stated: 

Use  of  the  Exceptions  Clause  of  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution  to  remove  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction, plus  a  simultaneous  removal  of 
Jurisdiction  from  the  lower  federal  courts, 
would  not  return  power  either  to  Congress 
or  to  state  legislatures  but  to  state  courts. 
The  result  would  not  be  a  restoration  of 


democratic    government    to    subjects    over 

which  it  rightfully  claims  dominion,  but, 
rather,  continued  Judicial  government  by 
fifty  state  systems.  There  could  be  no  hope 
of  uniformity. 

Unlike  State  court  justices  who  are 
subject  to  political  pressures  by  the 
very  fact  of  having  to  seek  election, 
the  framers  deliberately  attempted  to 
insulate  Federal  Judges  from  public 
attack  so  as  not  to  place  them  in  the 
position  of  having  to  choose  t>etween 
the  voters  and  the  Constitution. 
Again.  I  refer  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's report  on  this  point,  which 
emphasizes  the  danger  in  shifting  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  State  courts: 

It  is  wrong  because  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  state  Judges  who  are  subject  to 
periodic  elections  will  be  put  in  peril.  The 
same  interest  groups  that  extract  from  an 
elected  Congress  Jurisdictional  alterations 
will  demand  from  elected  state  Judiciaries 
that  they  accept  the  congressional  invita- 
tion to  change. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Congress 
authority  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  to  hear  constitutional 
claims  were  clear  cut.  I  would  oppose 
these  bills  because  they  undermine 
the  independence  of  the  judicial 
branch  and  set  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  could  lead  to  the  eventual 
demise  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Over  the  years.  Congress 
itself  has  recognized  the  danger  In 
supporting  quick-fix  remedies  to  un- 
popular Federal  court  decisions.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  Congress 
supported  the  goals  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  for  example,  it  reject- 
ed attempts  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  thirties  to  "pack"  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  it  would  have  reduced 
its  status  as  an  Independent  branch  of 
Government.  These  efforts  to  strip 
the  Federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to 
enforce  constitutional  claims  are  court 
stripping  bills.  Just  as  surely  as  the 
court  packing  efforts  of  the  thirties. 
We  should  reject  their  superficial  tem- 
porary appeal  because  of  their  under- 
mining effect  on  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

JT7DICIAI,  INUKPEMDUICI 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  expressed  my  concern  about 
proposals  that  would  Interfere  with 
Federal  court  independence.  These 
measures  would  put  limits  on  Judicial 
consideration  of  social  issues,  particu- 
larly busing,  abortion,  and  prayer. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  Federal 
courts  have  wrongly  decided  these  sub- 
jects. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
breakup  of  neighborhood  schools.  I 
think  the  unborn  baby  is  entitled  to 
some  legal  protection.  And  I  believe 
schoolchildren  should  be  allowed  a  few 
moments  of  voluntary  prayer. 

In  my  view,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
erred.  But  we  should  not  meet  Judicial 
excesses  with  legislative  excesses. 


As  vacancies  occur,  we  can  confirm 
Federal  Judges  who  believe  in  judicial 
restraint.  We  can  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  can  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  deny  Federal  money  for  ac- 
tivities we  disapprove,  such  as  abor- 
tions. But  to  make  a  frontal  assault  on 
the  independence  of  the  courts  is  a 
dangerous  blow  to  the  foundations  of 
a  free  society. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  fram- 
ers. It  is  destructive  of  the  federal 
system.  And  it  will  result  in  the  re- 
verse outcome  of  what  the  Court's 
critics  wish. 

nrmrr  or  tkamers 

Mr.  President.  I  will  examine  the 
intent  of  the  framers  first,  starting 
with  four  significant  developments 
that  occurred  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  August  27.  1787. 

First,  a  motion  was  withdrawn  that 
would  have  placed  most  original  court 
Jurisdiction  in  the  states  and  allowed 
state  legislatures  to  restrict  Federal 
appellate  review. 

Second,  an  amendment  was  defeated 
that  would  have  vested  In  Congress 
discretion  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Federal  jurisdiction  should  be  original 
or  appellate  in  cases  where  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  The  vote  was  five 
States  against  and  three  States  for  the 
proposal. 

Third,  an  amendment  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  manner  In  which 
the  Federal  Judicial  power  may  be  ex- 
ercised was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  six 
States  against  and  two  States  for. 

Fourth,  the  Convention  dropped  a 
plan  to  vest  discretion  in  Congress  to 
"assign  any  part"  of  judicial  Jurisdic- 
tion to  lower  Federal  courts  "in  the 
manner  and  under  the  limitations  it 
shall  think  proper."  This  clause  had 
been  reported  by  the  Conunlttee  of 
Detail  on  August  6  and  was  stricken  in 
the  full  Convention  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  eight  States. 

Before  completing  its  work  in  Sep- 
tember of  1787,  the  Convention  made 
a  last  minute  change  further  reducing 
legislative  power  relative  to  the  courts. 
The  Convention  adopted  a  proposal  by 
the  Committee  of  Style  to  eliminate 
language  in  the  judicial  article  that 
would  have  provided  for  only  those 
lower  courts  "as  shall,  when  necessary 
•  •  •  be  constituted  by  the  legisla- 
ture." By  dropping  the  express  power 
of  Congress  to  decide  when  it  is  "nec- 
essary" to  constitute  courts,  the  final 
version  of  article  III  gives  Congress 
less  discretion  than  the  earlier  draft. 

It  is  true  that  the  second  clause  of 
section  2.  article  III.  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  Jurisdiction 
"with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  Many  historians  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  18th  century  practice  the 
terms  "regulations"  and  "exceptions" 
were  used  for  housekeeping  purposes. 
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such  as  providing  that  suits  must  be 
filed  within  a  reasonable  time  period. 

Whatever  its  original  meaning,  the 
"exceptions  and  regulations"  clause 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent additions  to  the  Constitution, 
particularly  the  first  10  and  the  13th. 
14th,  and  15th  amendments.  These  ad- 
ditions to  the  original  charter 
strengthen  the  purposes  of  the  fram- 
ers and  point  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
as  the  intended  arbiter  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Pn>ERALJSM 

To  these  considerations,  I  would  add 
the  significance  of  the  rejection  by  the 
framers  of  proposals  to  forever  use  the 
State  courts  as  the  sole  inferior  courts 
for  most  causes.  By  repulsing  these  at- 
tempts, the  framers  clearly  linked  the 
Federal  judicial  power  to  their  plan  of 
national  union. 

We  must  remember  that  instead  of 
forming  a  loose  connection  of  13  dif- 
ferent "cotintrles."  the  framers  delib- 
erately turned  to  a  federal  structure 
with  a  stronger  continental  govern- 
ment than  had  existed  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Current  efforts  to  limit  Federal 
court  Independence  repudiate  federal- 
ism by  reverting  to  SUte  supremacy 
over  matters  of  basic  constitutional 
doctrine.  The  antifederalists  lost  this 
arg\unent  two  centuries  ago. 

The  Interesting  thing  is  that  the 
State  courts  will  have  no  part  of  this 
backward  looking  scheme.  The  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  Constitution, 
article  VI.  clause  2.  provides  that  "the 
Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound" 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

State  Judges  are  not  blind  to  their 
obligations.  In  fact,  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  for  State  Courts  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  on  Janu- 
ary 30  of  this  year,  at  its  general  busi- 
ness meeting  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  ex- 
pressing its  serious  concern  about  bills 
to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reasons  given  by 
the  State  chief  Justices.  First,  the  Jus- 
tices point  out  that  they  have  taken 
an  oath  to  obey  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Any  idea  that  they  will  deliberately 
thwart  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  put  their  personal  views 
ahead  of  the  dictates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  an  exercise  In  futility. 

Moreover.  removing  Jurisdiction 
from  Federal  courts  means  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  alter  or  distinguish  its  earlier 
decisions.  The  likely  outcome  of  re- 
stricting Federal  court  authority  is  to 
seal  in  permanent  stone  the  very  hold- 
ings that  court  opponents  condemn. 

Once  new  cases  arise  that  require 
new  answers,  the  absence  of  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  could  mean  different 
rulings  in  each  of  the  50  States. 

To  this  astute  analysis  of  the  State 
Chief  Justices,  I  would  add  a  point 


drawn  from  the  early  experience  of 
the  Republic.  Patrick  Henry  once 
sponsored  a  law  to  disqualify  the 
courts  of  Virginia  from  having  juris- 
diction of  cases  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  Union.  If  we  should  leave  the 
State  courts  with  the  sole  Jurisdiction 
of  certain  Federal  subjects,  one  or 
more  States  may  follow  this  example 
by  passing  a  law  which  bars  access  to 
the  courts  of  those  States  over  identi- 
cal matters.  This  would  leave  no  tribu- 
nal with  Jurisdiction  over  basic  consti- 
tutional Issues  and  totally  defeat  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
United  States. 

REVERSE  OlTTCOItE 

To  sum  up  my  conclusions.  I  recog- 
nize that  Congress  has  been  granted 
some  powers  over  the  judiciary,  but 
believe  these  powers  are  bound  by  all 
the  other  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  including  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  the  design  of  forming 
"a  more  perfect  union"  and  the  guar- 
antees of  basic  individual  rights. 

What  the  court  limitations  boil 
down  to  Is  a  radical  proposition— a 
claim  of  unchecked  power  to  do  under 
the  Exceptions  Clause  what  Is  forbid- 
den elsewhere  in  the  Constitution.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  United 
States  against  Klein  that  Congress 
cannot  restrict  appellate  jurisdiction 
"as  a  means  to  an  end." 

The  sponsors  of  proposals  to  with- 
hold particular  remedies  from  the 
court  claim  their  approach  Is  different 
from  putting  a  limit  on  court  jiurlsdlc- 
tion.  But  Is  the  result  not  the  same  in 
either  case?  By  denying  the  court  au- 
thority to  grant  relief  that  is  reason- 
ably effective,  does  Congress  not  deny 
enforcement  of  a  constitutional  right? 

What  particularly  troubles  me  about 
trying  to  override  constitutional  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 
simple  bill  is  that  I  see  no  limit  to  the 
practice.  There  Is  no  clear  and  coher- 
ent standard  to  define  why  we  shall 
control  the  court  in  one  area  but  not 
another.  The  only  criteria  seems  to  be 
that  whenever  a  momentary  majority 
can  be  brought  together  In  disagree- 
ment with  a  judicial  action,  it  is  fitting 
to  control  the  Federal  courts. 

Now  It  Is  busing  and  abortion  and 
prayer.  But  what  will  be  next?  Will  a 
majority  lay  hold  of  Congress  who 
puts  all  actions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  beyond  Judicial  scrutiny? 
Might  opponents  of  private  schools 
muster  sufficient  support  to  deny  a 
challenge  In  Federal  court  to  confisca- 
tory taxes  which  may  be  levied  on 
church  schools? 

Under  the  theory  put  forward  by  ad- 
vocates of  court  controls.  Congress 
may  deny  Judicial  review  of  any  such 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  safe  bound- 
aries on  use  of  the  power  claimed  for 
Congress.  The  same  club  wielded  by 
social  issue  groups  today  can  be  swung 
against  them  In  the  future. 


Whether  or  not  Congress  possesses 
the  power  of  curbing  Judicial  author- 
ity, we  should  not  Invoke  It.  As  sure  as 
the  sun  will  rise  over  the  Arizona 
desert,  the  precedent  will  return  to  op- 
press those  who  would  weaken  the 
courts.  If  there  is  no  Independent  tri- 
bunal to  check  legislative  or  executive 
action,  all  the  written  guarantees  of 
rights  In  the  world  would  amount  to 
nothing. 

EPPORTS  TO  STRIP  PEDKRAL  COtniTS  OP 
JURISDICTION  OVER  SOCIAL  ISSUES 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  busing, 
school  prayer,  and  abortion  are  among 
the  most  divisive  issues  that  have 
come  before  Congress  in  a  generation. 
They  are  also.  In  my  view,  dangerous, 
because  they  have  become  the  focal 
point  of  an  unprecedented  attack  upon 
the  Integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Federal  courts.  By  extension,  they  rep- 
resent a  potential  threat  to  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  every 
American. 

In  years  past,  those  who  opposed 
Federal  court  decisions  on  these  and 
other  matters  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts on  a  succession  of  constitutional 
amendments  to  overturn  Supreme 
Court  rulings.  However.  It  Is  not  an 
easy  task  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
Not  only  must  each  House  of  Congress 
approve  any  amendment  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  but  three-quarters  of  the 
States— 38— must  ratify  each  amend- 
ment. The  failure  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  States  to  ratify  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  testifies  to 
the  difficulty  Involved. 

Paced  with  such  an  imposing  task, 
those  who  oppose  busing  and  at>ortion 
and  who  seek  a  return  to  prayers  in 
public  schools  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  a  different  tactic;  namely,  the 
passage  of  simple  legislation  to  first 
deny  funds  to  the  Justice  Department 
to  enforce  the  law  by  bringing  suit  and 
then  to  strip  Federal  courts  of  their 
authority  to  rule  on  these  Issues.  Since 
legislation  requires  only  a  majority 
vote  for  passage,  plus  the  President's 
approval,  the  goal  is  far  easier  to 
achjeve. 

A  few  words  need  to  be  said  here  to 
explain  these  tactics.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  of  the  purse 
strings.  Congress  has  sole  authority 
over  the  ultimate  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Federal  law.  and  It  Is 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  direct 
an  agency,  any  agency,  to  refrain  from 
spending  money  for  a  specific  purpose. 

If  Congress  denies  the  Justice  De- 
partment the  authority  to  spend  funds 
to  pursue  specific  litigation,  the  major 
law  enforcement  agency  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  effectively  stifled. 
Thus,  the  first  objective  of  those  who 
seek  to  overturn  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  abortion,  prayer  In  schools,  or 
busing  Is  to  prevent  the  Justice  De- 
partment from  enforcing  the  law  as 
letermlned  by  the  courts. 
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However,  the  Constitution  also 
allows  private  citizens  or  organizations 
to  seek  relief  in  the  courts.  Thus,  even 
if  the  Justice  Department  is  prevented 
from  bringing  suit  to  enforce  a  deseg- 
regation order,  to  take  one  example, 
the  NAACP  could  file  its  own  suit. 

Recognizing  this,  the  second,  and  far 
more  dangerous,  objective  of  those 
seeking  to  overturn  court  decisions  on 
these  social  issues  is  to  strip  Federal 
courts  of  their  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  a  full  legal 
lecture  this  morning,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  briefly  describe  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  on  this  matter.  The 
second  clause  of  section  2,  article  III. 
gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  ju- 
risdiction "with  such  exemptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  make."  It  is  this  language 
that  is  used  to  justify  legislation  that 
denies  the  Federal  judiciary  the  right 
to  rule  in  certain  cases. 

However,  most  constitutional  schol- 
ars reject  the  argument  that  Congress 
has  authority  to  restrict  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  matters 
involving  constitutional  rights.  It  was 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  who.  In 
Marbury  against  Madison  in  1803,  de- 
clared the  basic  principle  that  the 
Federal  judiciary  is  supreme  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  view  of  most 
scholars  that  the  use  of  the  "regula- 
tions and  exceptions"  clause  of  the 
Constitution  was  directed  at  procedur- 
al matters,  such  as  prescribing  that 
suits  be  filed  in  a  timely  manner,  and 
the  like,  rather  than  at  the  substance 
of  the  Constitution  Itself.  Clearly,  it 
was  not  the  view  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers that  Congress  be  given  authority 
to  subvert  the  Independence  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.  As  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton wrote  in  The  Federalist,  No.  73: 

The  complete  Independence  of  the  courts 
of  Justice  is  peculiarly  essential  .  .  .  This  In- 
dependence of  Judges  Is  equally  requisite  to 
guard  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals. 

Against  this  background,  I  will  out- 
line briefly  some  major  bills  on  social 
issues  that  are  now  pending. 

First,  the  busing  fight.  Two  antibus- 
ing  bills  have  been  approved  by  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Both  would  bar  Federal 
courts  from  ordering  busing,  pupil  as- 
signments, teacher  transfers,  or  school 
closing  as  a  means  of  achieving  deseg- 
regation. Similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Eather  of  these  bills  would  go  fur- 
ther than  the  antibusing  rider  at- 
tached in  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago  to 
the  annual  Justice  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  That  rider,  known  as 
the  Helms-Johnston  amendment, 
would  prevent  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice from  bringing  any  legal  action 
that  could  lead,  directly  or  indirectly. 


to  court -ordered  busing.  It  would  also 
prohibit  the  courts  from  ordering 
busing  more  than  5  miles  or  15  min- 
utes away  from  a  child's  home. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Helms-John- 
ston amendment  by  a  vote  of  57  to  37 
earlier  this  month,  despite  an  8-month 
battle  against  it.  led  by  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker  of  Connecticut  and  a 
bipartisan  band  of  Senators,  myself  in- 
cluded, who  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
efforts  to  strip  the  courts  of  their  au- 
thority. 

The  outlook  for  the  Helms-Johnston 
amendment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  a  much  milder  anti- 
busing  rider  passed  last  year,  is  prob- 
lematic. But  an  effort  will  be  mounted 
to  bring  it  to  a  vote,  and  the  President 
has  said  he  will  sign  it  if  passed. 

Second,  the  fight  over  school  prayer. 
Senator  Helms  introduced  a  bill  last 
year  to  prohibit  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  Supreme  Court  from  hearing 
any  cases  involving  voluntary  school 
prayer.  To  date,  no  hearings  on  this 
issue  have  been  scheduled,  although  it 
is  expected  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  bring  this  bill  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  possibly  as  a  "rider"  to  an- 
other bill. 

One  other  piece  of  legislation  con- 
cerning school  prayer  has  passed  the 
House  as  an  amendment  to  the  Justice 
Department  appropriation  bill.  The 
bill  is  still  pending  in  the  Senate.  This 
amendment  would  prevent  the  Justice 
Department  from  spending  money  to 
block  any  voluntary  school  prayer  pro- 
gram. But  this  amendment,  while  sig- 
nificant simply  for  its  effort  to  restrict 
Federal  Government  activity  in  this 
area,  would  have  little  impact  since 
the  Justice  Department  has  not  pur- 
sued any  school  prayer  litigation  for 
years. 

Third,  and  most  divisive,  are  the 
antiabortion  measures.  Here,  the  anti- 
abortion  forces  are  deeply  divided. 
Senator  Hatch  has  sponsored  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would 
overturn  the  1973  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion legalizing  abortion.  The  Hatch 
amendment  woulH  give  the  States  suid 
Federal  Government  a  concurrent 
right  to  restrict  or  prohibit  abortion. 
This  amendment  would  not  return  the 
country  to  the  condition  that  pre- 
vailed before  1973.  when  each  State 
could  legislate  as  it  wished  on  abor- 
tion. Instead,  the  Hatch  amendment 
would  prevent  any  State  from  passing 
an  abortion  law  that  is  more  liberal 
than  any  Federal  statute  enacted. 

This  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last 
Wednesday  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7.  Iron- 
ically, it  has  been  strongly  opposed  by 
several  antiabortion  groups  as  not 
going  far  enough  because  it  does  not. 
by  itself,  flatly  ban  all  abortions  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  other  major  antiabortion  effort 
revolves  around  Senator  Helms'  pro- 
posed legislation— already  approved  at 


the  subcommittee  level— which  de- 
clares that  life  begins  at  conception 
and  which  would  strip  the  courts  from 
hearing  challenges  to  laws  prohibiting 
abortion. 

These  major  antiabortion  efforts,  of 
course,  go  far  beyond  legislation  that 
has  passed  and  become  law  in  recent 
years  to  deny  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  pay  for  abortions  under  medicaid. 
The  most  recent  of  these  antiabortion 
riders  have  prohibited  abortion.  Even 
in  cases  of  rape  or  incest,  exempting 
only  abortion  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother. 

While  there  are  other  antiabortion, 
antibusing.  and  school  prayer  meas- 
ures pending  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
those  I  have  just  outlined  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  receive  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Before  going  further,  it  should  be 
noted  that  while  President  Reagan 
has  Indicated  his  support  for  these 
various  bills  and  amendments,  he  also 
made  it  clear  last  year  that  he  wanted 
votes  on  them  delayed  until  his  eco- 
nomic legislation  had  been  acted  upon. 
Given  the  ctirrent  state  of  the  budget 
and  the  continuing  recession,  I  believe 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  economic  consider- 
ations continue  to  dominate  the  ad- 
ministration's priority  list. 

However,  the  Senate  rules  to  allow 
any  Senator  the  right  to  propose  any 
piece  of  legislation  as  an  amendment 
to  another  bill.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  abortion,  where  there  is  a 
deep  division  in  antiabortion  ranks 
over  whether  to  pursue  the  Hatch  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  proceed 
with  the  Helms  bill,  I  believe  that  ef- 
forts will  be  made  in  coming  months 
to  debate  and  pass  some  of  these  pro- 
posals as  riders  to  other  legislation. 

While  I  have  outlined  the  major  bills 
now  pending  that  would  deal  with  divi- 
sive issues  by  restricting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts,  well  over  50 
such  proposals  have  been  introduced 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  not  all  of  them 
dealing  with  busing,  abortion,  or 
school  prayer. 

This  is  why  these  bills  are  so  danger- 
ous. If  only  one  or  two  of  them  should 
succeed  and  be  enacted  into  law.  it 
does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
foresee  a  time  when  this  approach 
could  be  applied  to  rights  that  are  now 
taken  for  granted.  Today,  the  major 
issues  are  busing  or  school  prayer;  to- 
morrow it  could  be  voting  rights  for 
18-year-olds,  regulation  of  newspapers. 
Invasion  of  privacy,  or  protection  of 
property  rights. 

Our  system  of  government  is  imper- 
fect, but  it  is  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  devised  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
it  has  fared  well  is  because  of  our  inde- 
pendent Federal  judiciary.  As  Institu- 
tions, the  Presidency  and  the  Congress 
are  both  susceptible  to  popular  whims 
of  the  moment.  There  have  been  dark 
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moments  In  our  history  when  fear 
caused  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  to  turn  away  In  the  face  of 
public  hysteria.  The  anti-Catholic  ex- 
cesses of  the  "Know-Nothings  "  of  the 
1850's;  the  "red  scare"  of  the  1920's; 
the  anti-Semitism  and  racial  bigotry  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  early  in  this  centu- 
ry; and  the  anti-Communist  witch 
hunt  of  Joe  McCarthy  in  the  1950's 
come  readily  to  mind. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  it  was  an  in- 
dependent judiciary  that  stood  up,  fi- 
nally, to  bigotry,  discrimination,  and 
prejudice.  The  courts  are  not  perfect, 
and  there  is  some  merit  to  the  addage 
that  Judges  read  election  results  as 
much  as  politicians.  But  there  have 
been  many  moments  in  this  Nation 
when  the  courts  were  all  we  had  to 
protect  fundamental  liberties. 

I  do  not  what  to  see  the  time  come 
when  Congress  can  tell  a  Federal 
judge  he  cannot  enforce  constitutional 
rights. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  time  come 
when  the  niling  passions  of  the  day, 
whether  they  emanate  from  right  or 
from  the  left,  dictate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  en- 
forced. 

The  challenge  to  our  courts  today 
comes  from  the  extreme  right,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  religious  right  of  the 
Moral  Majority  and  organizations 
such  as  Christian  Voice,  which  has  de- 
creed that  my  voting  record  in  1981 
was  only  17  percent  "moral"  because  I 
voted  against  tax  indexing,  against  the 
dismantlement  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  for  aid  to  the  African 
nation  of  Zimbabwe,  and  in  favor  of  a 
resolution  that  we  maintain  existing 
arms  limitation  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tomorrow,  the  challenge  could  come 
from  the  extreme  left.  It  would  be  just 
as  pernicious. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  from  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  know  as  "Mr.  Conserva- 
tive"—Barry  GOLDWATER.  This  is  What 
Senator  Goldwatkr  had  to  say  in  a 
memorable  statement  in  the  Senate 
when  he  announced  his  opposition  to 
the  Helms-Johnston  amendment: 

To  make  a  frontal  assault  on  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  is  a  dangerous  blow 
to  the  foundations  of  a  free  society.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  framers  (of  the 
Constitution).  It  is  destructive  of  the  federal 
system.  And  it  will  result  in  the  reverse  out- 
come of  what  the  court's  critics  wish. 

...  1  see  no  safe  boundaries  on  the  use  of 
the  power  claimed  for  Congress.  The  same 
club  wielded  by  social  Issue  groups  today 
can  be  swung  against  them  In  the  future. 

...  If  there  Is  no  Independent  tribunal  to 
check  legislative  or  executive  action,  all  the 
written  guarantees  of  rights  In  the  world 
would  amount  to  nothing. 

I  agree. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
their  eloquent  and  courageous  collo- 
quy in  defense  of  the  CoFistitution. 
For  most  of  the  last  9  months.  I  led  a 


filibuster  focused  on  this  very  subject, 
the  Independence  of  the  judiciary,  and 
I  am  not  sure  there  is  much  more  I 
can  add  at  this  point.  Perhaps,  howev- 
er, it  would  be  helpful  to  cover  some 
familiar  ground  for  clarity's  sake. 

The  31  bills  pending  before  the  97th 
Congress  to  strip  away  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  abor- 
tion, school  desegregation  and  school 
prayer  do  in  fact  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  our  Constitution  and  the 
rights  it  protects.  But  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
oppose  these  initiatives  not  just  for 
the  sake  of  those  whose  rights  are  cur- 
rently at  stake— the  child  seeking  a 
quality  education,  the  parent  who  ob- 
jects to  prayer  in  public  schools  or  the 
woman  who  wants  an  abortion.  We 
oppose  these  bills  equally  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  against  abortion, 
against  busing  and  for  school  prayer. 
For  if  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  Con- 
gress can  nullify  the  constitutional 
rights  of  one  segment  of  the  American 
public,  no  one's  rights  are  safe. 

It  cannot  be  stated  strongly  enough 
that  this  is  not  a  battle  pitting  liberals 
against  conservatives.  Throughout  his- 
tory, there  have  been  many  conserva- 
tive advocates  of  an  independent  judi- 
ciary just  as  there  have  been  many  lib- 
erals who  sought  to  impinge  upon  that 
independence. 

In  1937.  you  will  remember.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  tried  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  Justices  supportive 
of  his  New  Deal  policies.  Congress 
balked  at  that  idea  as  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  that— 

It  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  our 
constitutional  democracy  that  the  Judiciary 
be  completely  Independent  of  both  the  exec- 
utive and  le^latlve  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  assert  that  Independent  courts 
are  the  last  safeguard  of  the  citizen,  where 
his  rlghU,  reserved  to  him  by  the  express 
and  Implied  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
come  In  conflict  with  the  power  of  govern- 
mental agencies. 

In  1924,  no  less  than  Calvin  Coolidge 
himself  told  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that— 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  never  made  a  mistake:  but,  if 
the  power  Is  to  be  taken  away  from  them.  It 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  those  who  are  to 
exercise  it  would  be  likely  to  make  fewer 
mistakes. 

President  Coolidge  knew  that  stand- 
ard of  proof  was  beyond  the  Congress 
or  any  other  elected  body  vulnerable 
to  partisan  and  pork-barrel  politics. 
Considering  the  clout  special  interests 
and  single-issue  groups  have  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  today,  the  Congress  is,  in  my 
opinion,  even  less  able  than  in  Presi- 
dent Coolidge 's  time  to  cast  the  first 
stone  at  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress as  so  often  before  is  the  linchpin 
of  our  democracy  which  is,  in  the  long 
run,  the  last  safeguard  of  us  all— Re- 
publican  and   Democrat,   liberal   and 


conservative,  black  and  white,  believer 
and  agnostic. 

George  Washington  had  the  fore- 
sight to  realize  that  the  country's 
overriding  commitment  must  forever 
be  to  the  Constitution  and  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  it  ordained.  He  said  in 
his  1796  farewell  address: 

It  is  Important  that  the  habits  of  thinking 
in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution  In 
those  entrusted  with  Its  administration  to 
confine  themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  departments  In  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  If  In  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of 
the  constitutional  powers  be  In  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  It  l>e  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  Constitution 
designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation:  for  though  this  In  one  Instance 
may  be  the  Instrument  of  good.  It  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed. 

Usurpation  and  the  destruction  of 
our  free  government  are  what  this  col- 
loquy is  about  and  what  these  court- 
stripping  bills  are  about,  not  busing  or 
school  prayer  or  abortion.  I  hope  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  will  keep 
that  in  mind  as  they  consider  this  leg- 
islation in  the  months  ahead. 

COUKT  STRIPriNC 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  20  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  strip  the 
Federal  courts  of  their  authority  to 
decide  cases  in  many  controversial 
areas.  If  enacted  and  upheld  as  consti- 
tutional, these  bills  would  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  Independent 
role  of  the  Federal  courts  in  our  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  being  for  or 
against  abortion,  busing,  school  prayer 
or  other  issues  the  Federal  courts  have 
ruled  on.  The  issue  at  stake  is  our 
basic  constitutional  structure.  If  the 
Congress  chooses  to  restrict  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts,  when- 
ever it  disagrees  with  specific  deci- 
sions, no  real  limitation  exists  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  eliminate  the  ju- 
diciary Jbranch  as  an  effective  check  on 
the  pQwer  of  the  other  branches  of 
our  Government. 

Such  a  radical  departure  from  a 
system  that  has  served  our  Nation  well 
for  nearly  200  years  would  upset  more 
than  the  checks  and  balances  and  Fed- 
eral arrangements  Inherent  in  our 
system.  Any  effort  to  tamper  with  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  would 
also  have  a  dangerous  impact  on  the 
ability  of  our  Federal  courts  to  protect 
the  Individual  rights  of  all  Americans. 

In  a  recent  article  for  the  Harvard 
Civil  Uberties-Civil  Rights  Law 
Review,  Prof.  Lawrence  Tribe  ex- 
plained why  the  proposed  legislation 
to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  is  not  only  unwise  and  un- 
constitutional, but  also  goes  against 
almost  200  years  of  constitutional  In- 
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terpretation.  I  ask  that  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  article  follows: 

JUItlSDICTIONAL      ODUtTMAlfDnilNC:      ZONING 

DtsPAvoRKD  Rights  Out  op  thk  Psdcxai. 

COORTS 

(By  Lfturence  H.  Tribe*) 
inthoduction 

This  eaaay  discusses  the  recent  buTAge  of 
proposals  to  curtail  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts:  at  least  eighteen  such  pro- 
posals were  pending  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  3.  1981.  ■  Those  un/amil 
lar  with  the  tenor  of  the  pending  measures 
might  well  conclude  that  lawyers  and  legal 
Ism  had  finally  taken  over  Capitol  Hill  alto- 
gether, or  perhaps  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  had  developed  an  unaccountable  fas- 
cination with  matters  that.  In  more  robust 
times,  would  have  seemed  too  technical  and 
arcane  to  lie  of  general  concern. 

In  truth,  of  course,  no  Interest  in  the 
arcana  of  jurisdiction  as  such  lies  behind 
the  proposed  bills;  their  proponents  have, 
without  exception,  fastened  on  "Jurisdiction 
(onJy]  as  a  means  to  an  end."*  the  end  being 
nothing  leas  than  the  de  facto  reversal,  by 
meaiu  far  less  burdensome  than  those  re- 
quired for  a  constitutional  amendment,'  of 
several  highly  controversial  Supreme  Court 
rulings  dealing  with  such  matters  as  abor- 
tion, school  prayer,  and  busing. 

Many  will  believe,  as  I  do.  that  these 
Issues  are  far  too  complex,  their  rights  and 
wrongs  far  too  ambiguous,  to  admit  of  indig- 
nant certitude  and  unhesitating  moral  out- 
rage—in either  direction.  To  all  who  share 
this  view,  the  potential  suitability  of  the  un- 
derlying controversies  for  current  resolution 
through  constitutional  amendment  may 
seem  problematic.  Especially  if  the  amend- 
ment process  is  deemed  an  inappropriate 
means  of  Inducing  and  cementing  change 
where,  as  with  abortion,  there  seems  at 
most  a  prospect  for  barely  achieving  (and 
not  necessarily  long  retaining)  the  superma- 
Joritles  specified  by  article  V.«  the  notion  of 
a  rlght-to-life  amendment  to  overturn  deci- 
sions such  as  Roe  v.  Wade,*  may  seem  mis- 
guided even  to  someone  who  regards  those 
decisions  as  wrong.*  Whatever  one's  view  on 
this  broad  issue,  proponents  of  legislative 
solutions  short  of  amendments  may  persua- 
sively urge  the  folly  of  too  lightly  turning  to 
the  amendment  option— and  the  corre- 
sponding wisdom  of  choosing  legislative  re- 
versal of  unpopular  precedents  whenever 
that  option  Is  open.  But  accepting  all  of 
that  for  the  sake  of  arguments.  It  simply 
does  not  follow  that  legislation  to  restrict 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
lower  federal  courts,  or  of  both,  is  a  defensi- 
ble response  to  the  rulings  that  have  in- 
spired the  bills  currently  before  the  House. 

At  stake  in  any  such  response-  particular- 
ly if  it  becomes  a  more  or  less  common  reac 
tion  to  constitutional  rulings  that  seriously 
displease  a  popular  majority  which  finds 
Itself  not  quite  able  to  overturn  them  by 
amendment— Is  nothing  less  than  the  surviv- 
al of  a  distinctly  American  institution,  that 
of  review  of  legislative  and  executive  action 
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by  an  independent  Judiciary  entrusted  to 
enforce  the  Constitution.  In  South  Africa, 
by  contrast,  section  59<3)  of  the  1961  ConstI 
tutlon  expressly  provides  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  "(nle  court  of  law  shall  be 
competent  to  enquire  into  or  to  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  of  any  Act  passed  upon  by 
Parliament."  and  some  observers  point  to 
this  exclusion  of  Judicial  review  as  an  Impor- 
tant reason  South  Africa's  "Parliament  has 
been  able  to  ride  roughshod  over  individual 
liberty."' 

Needless  to  say,  this  isn't  South  Africa. 
But  how  much  of  the  difference  between  us 
might  be  traced  to  an  Independent  Judici- 
ary? That,  no  one  knows.  It  has  been  sug 
gested.  though,  that  the  constant  presence 
of  an  independent  Judiciary  lends  an  other- 
wise unavailable  legitimacy  to  Congress, 
whose  enactments  might,  in  the  absence  of 
potential  review,  mere  readily  be  mocked  as 
naked  expressions  of  poMtlcal  power.  The 
Supreme  Court's  very  silence.  Its  failure  to 
strike  down  most  of  what  Congress  enacts, 
thus  serves  as  a  tacit  sign  that  politics  has 
been  contained  by  principle. 

For  those  who  favor  Judicially  unchecked 
congressional  power  to  define  federal  court 
Jurisdiction,  the  argument  at  this  point 
takes  a  curtous  twist.  Perhaps  Congress 
shines  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the  Court's 
independence,  they  say.  but  It  is  no  less  true 
that  the  Court— indeed,  the  federal  Judlcl 
ary  as  a  whole— shines  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  Congress  electoral  mandate— and  does  so 
only  because  a  popularly  elected  Congress, 
armed  with  what  such  advocates  allege  to  be 
plenary  control  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  all 
federal  courts,  lends  an  otherwise  unavall 
able  legitimacy  to  these  unelected  tribunals 
by  consenting,  through  Its  voluntary  inac- 
tion, to  whatever  Jurisdiction  such  courts 
are  able  to  exercise.*  Congress  silence,  in  a 
word,  serves  as  a  second  tacit  sign,  a  sign 
that  principle  has  been  embraced  by  polt- 
tic*.  Eliminate  Congress  plenary  control 
over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Judlcl 
ary,  we  are  told,  and  the  embrace  is  broken, 
the  Judiciary's  legitimacy  shaken,  the  entire 
structure  Jeopardized.* 

But  surely  the  proponents  of  that  view 
have  pushed  their  point  too  far.  For  one 
thing,  the  argtiment  Just  summarized  would 
imply  that  no  congressional  control  of  Juris- 
diction could  safely  be  struck  down;  but  I 
have  yet  to  meet  the  advocate  of  sweeping 
congressional  power  who  would  not  concede 
at  least  that  an  Act  of  Congress  denying 
federal  Jurisdiction  where  blacks  sue  whites 
or  where  Catholics  sue  ProtestanU  would 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  held  flatly  unconstltu 
tional.  Beyond  that,  whatever  one  might  be 
lleve  about  the  legitimating  effect  on  the  Ju- 
diciary   of    a    congresslonally    wielded.    If 
mythical.  Sword  of  Damocles  that  hangs, 
but  does  not  fall,  over  every  federal  Judge's 
head.  It  Is  another  matter  entirely  to  sug- 
gest that  the  legitimacy  of  either  branch 
would  be  enhanced  were  the  sword  Indeed 
to  fall  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  the 
blow    lying    down.    How    much    legitimacy 
could  Congress  possibly  derive  from  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Court  so  supine?  Can  the  pup- 
petmaster  truly  bask  in  the  approval  of  a 
mere  puppet?   And   how   much   democracy 
could  possibly  rub  off  on  the  Court  from  a 
Congress  that,  merely  by  couching  Its  laws 
in  Jurisdictional  terms,  could  rewrite  all  the 
rules  at  will  and  unreviewably  decree  what 
"democracy"    really    means?    On    the   con- 
trary. If  a  mythical  Sword  of  Damocles  Is  to 
work  at  all.  It  must  continue   to  be  held 
high- and  never  truly  tested  by  being  al- 
lowed to  drop  as  It  would  If  the  bills  now 
under  consideration  were  to  pass. 


There  is  a  suggestive  parallel  In  the  case 
of  Richard  Nixon,  who  sought  to  show  his 
allegiance  to  principle,  and  thereby  to  shore 
up  his  faltering  legitimacy,  by  visibly  bind- 
ing his  fate  to  the  work  of  an  "independent " 
special  prosecutor,  who  derived  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  legitimacy,  In  turn,  from 
being  ultimately  answerable  to  an  elected 
President.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  moment 
the  sword  fell,  and  the  President  asserted 
his  authority  by  selectively  withholding  evi- 
dence that  the  prosecutor  sought  to  use.  the 
spell  was  broken  and  the  President,  unpro- 
tected even  by  his  electoral  mandate,  ended 
up  falling  on  the  sword  himself— so  exposed 
had  his  ploy  left  him  to  Judicial  defeat.'" 
Congress  would  repeat  Mr.  Nixon's  mistake 
were  It  to  forget  that  the  awesome  power 
some  think  It  has  so  long  held  in  reserve 
over  the  Court  could,  if  unleashed,  turn 
against  Congress  Itself.  True,  the  Court's 
own  role  In  causing  such  a  turnabout  would 
be  more  difficult  than  in  the  ^izon  case, 
since  the  Court  would  on  this  occasion  find 
Itself  arrayed  against  both  other  Branches 
and  would,  to  make  matters  even  worse,  be 
attempting  to  maintain  Its  own  power." 
But,  at  all  events,  If  the  constitutional  infir- 
mities in  the  proposed  enactments  may  be 
persuasively  revealed  to  be  as  glaring  and 
extreme  as  I  believe  they  are,  then  the 
Court  can  hardly  shrink  from  so  holding— 
and  the  legitimating  efficacy  of  Congress' 
supposed  Jurisdiction-checking  power  be- 
comes questionable  indeed. 

In  the  first  instance,  of  course.  Congress 
Itself  must  assess  the  constitutionality  of 
those  enactmenU:  Its  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  requires  no  less.  But  under  our 
system  it  has  become  axiomatic  that  the  au- 
thoriutlve  constitutional  verdict  will  be 
that  of  a  court— ultimately  the  Supreme 
Court— when  a  case  posing  the  Issue  is  prop- 
erly presented."  One  might  take  the  view 
that  no  such  case  could  be  properly  present- 
ed because  Jurlsdiction-restnctlng  laws  Just 
lift  things  out  of  the  Judicial  system  all  by 
themselves.  To  take  that  view,  though, 
would  be  to  cede  literally  boundless  power 
to  Congress— and  to  forget  the  way  a  federal 
court,  almost  of  necessity,  operates. 

A  litigant  before  such  a  court  urges  dis- 
missal of  the  case,  or  denial  of  a  remedy,  on 
the  basis  of  a  sUtute  limiting  or  eliminating 
Jurisdiction:  the  court  then  looks  at  the 
statute— It  has  Jurisdiction,  everyone  seems 
to  agree,  to  do  at  least  that.  ■  *  And  when  the 
court  looks.  It  necessarily  sees  not  only  the 
statute  but,  standing  behind  It,  the  Consti- 
tution: that  is  what  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  has  come  to  mean."  So  the 
court  must  decide  whether  the  sUtute  is 
valid  In  light  of  whatever  the  Constitution 
seems  to  say  on  the  subject.  Much  of  what 
the  Constitution  has  to  say  will  not  be  terri- 
bly explicit— but  that's  nothing  new  "The 
tacit  postulates"  of  the  constitutional  plan. 
Justice  Rehnqulst  and  Chief  Justice  Burger 
reminded  us  not  long  ago,  "are  as  much  en- 
grained In  the  fabric  of  the  document  as  Its 
express  provisions."  " 

As  Congress  and  the  courts  assess  pro- 
posed congressional  controls  over  federal  Ju- 
risdiction, the  relevant  "express  provisions" 
and  "tacit  postulates"  they  encounter  will 
fall  into  two  categories.  First,  there  will  be 
internal  limits  set  by  the  nature  and 
sources  of  the  power  Congress  Is  exercising 
when  It  attempu  to  define  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  federal  court.  What  Congress  seeks  to 
to  do  In  the  name  of  such  power  may  simply 
be  outside  the  authority  granted.  Second, 
there  will  be  extrmal  limits  set  by  the  con- 
stitutional terrain  Congress  has  chosen  (or 
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happened)  to  traverse.  Depending  upon  how 
the  authority  granted  to  Congress  is  de- 
ployed, its  use  may  conflict  with  a  right  or 
prohibition  that  constrains  all  federal  legis- 
lation, however  amply  "authorized." 

rOOTNOTES 

'  These  proposals  purport  to  limit  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over:  abortion*  or  abortion  funding:  H.R.  13. 
H  R.  867,  H.R.  BOO.  H.R.  3225:  bu*ing:  H.R.  761. 
H  Jt.  86».  H.R.  I(n».  H.R.  1 180:  gender  diMcrimina 
tion  in  mililary  seruice:  H.R  2365.  H.R.  2791;  "vol- 
untary"  praver  in  public  KhooU.  H.R.  72.  H.R.  326. 
H  R  408.  H.R  865.  H  R  989.  H  R.  1335.  H.R.  2397: 
and  $taU  orden  reviewable  by  the  itate'i  highett 
court  H.R.  114. 

All  references  to  consreaslonal  bills  in  this  essay 
are  to  measures  pending  in  1B81  before  the  97th 
Congress.  Ut  Session. 

•United  States,  v.  Klein.  80  U.S.  (13  Wall.)  128. 
145(1871). 

•The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
AmendmenU  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  sev 
eral  Slates,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shaU  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  In 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode 
of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress. 
.  .  .  U.S.  CoitsT.  art.  V. 

•  I  must  confess  to  some  doubt,  however,  as  to 
this  sort  of  consensus  criterion.  (Would  the  CIvU 
War  amendmenu  have  met  It?  "The  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment?  "The  first  amendment?). 

•401  US.  113  (1973)  (sUle  cannot  ban  pre-viabUl- 
ty  abortions). 

•Cr  Runyon  v.  McCrary.  427  U.8.  160.  190-92 
(1976)  (Stevens.  J.,  concxirrlng)  (stating  the  case 
against  turning  back  the  pages  of  a  progressive  his- 
tory even  If  one  would  have  written  It  differently). 

'  J.  Dpcaxo.  Hcmak  Rights  awb  the  Socth  Arsi- 
CAD  L<OAL  Osoni  35  ( 1978). 

•  Cy.  L.  "Tbisi.  Amdicak  CoHSTrrurioiiAL  Law  I  3- 
6.  at  51  (1978)  (a  majorltarlan  Congress  put  federal 
courts  "In  a  position  to  exercise  .  .  antlmajorltar- 
lan  power"). 

•See.  e.g..  C.  Buux.  Dbcisioh  Aocobdimo  to  Law 
18-19.37-39(1981). 

"•See  United  SUtes  v.  Nixon.  418  XSS.  683  (1974). 

"In  contrast,  in  Marbury  v.  Madison.  5  U.S  (1 
Cranch)  137  (1803).  the  Court  was  In  the  delight- 
ful position  ...  of  rejecting  and  assuming  power  in 
a  single  breath. "  R.  McOoskey.  The  American  Su- 
preme Court  42  (I960). 

■•See.  e.g..  United  SUtes  v.  Nixon.  418  VS.  683, 
703-05  (1974):  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1.  18 
(1958):  Marbury  v  Madison.  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137. 
177-78(1803) 

'•See.  eg..  Hart.  The  Pov>eT  of  Congreu  to  Limit 
the  Jurudxction  of  Federal  Courts:  An  Exercise  in 
Dialectic.  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1362.  1387  (1953). 

"Martury.  5  U.S.  at  178. 

■•Nevada  v.  Hall.  440  VJB.  410.  433  (1979)  (dissent- 
ing opinion).* 

RXCOGNmON  OP  SKNATOH  EAST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastkw).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EIast)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  be  brief  here  as  a  part  of  this 
discussion  that  has  been  going  on  this 
morning.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
very  able  and  distinguished  colleagues 
state  their  position  on  this  matter  of 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  to 
withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  general  Implication 
of  their  remarks  has  been  that  we  do 
not  have  that  power. 

I  vigorously  dissent  from  that  point 
of  view,  and  I  know  there  are  many 
others  In  this  Senate  and  in  this  Con- 
gress who  do  support  me  in  my  posi- 
tion and  others  will  in  due  course  as 


this  debate  goes  on  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  They  too  will  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion to  state  what  I  think  is  obvious, 
that  under  article  III  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Congress  does  have  the 
power  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

Article  III  is  clear  and  unequivocal 
on  the  point. 

One  might  question  the  prudence  in 
certain  situations  of  exercising  that 
power,  but  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  it  or  not  certainly  is  not  and 
could  not  be  a  debatable  item. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  at- 
tempt very  briefly  to  put  this  in  per- 
spective. Let  us  look  at  the  broad  con- 
text of  what  the  framers  were  at- 
tempting to  do  with  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. The  fundamental  premise  of  our 
Constitution,  and  as  it  is  brought  out- 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  In 

the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  continue. 
Mr.  EAST.  The  fundamental 
premise  of  the  American  democratic 
experience  is  set  forth  in  the  Federal- 
ist Papers,  which  are  the  principal 
document  that  imderlies  our  Constitu- 
tion; the  principal  premise  is  that  it  is 
the  U.S.  Congress  that  is  the  fimda- 
mental  policymaker  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  The  phrase 
that  is  used  repeatedly  throughout  the 
Federalist  Papers  is  the  phrase  'delib- 
erative process,"  and  that  is  what  we 
have  been  attempting  to  engage  in  on 
a  whole  host  of  issues,  and  I  would  like 
to  try  to  engage  in  on  this  matter  of 
the  power  of  Congress  under  article 
III. 

If  the  United  States  stands  for  any- 
thing, it  stands  for  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  shall  be  the  fundamen- 
tal policymaker,  that  it  shall  not  be 
the  primary  function  of  the  judiciary 
to  do  that. 

Under  the  concept  of  separation  of 
powers  that  is  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress as  fundamental  policymaker. 
What  is  the  primary  function  of  the 
judiciary?  To  apply  the  law  in  specific 
factual  situations,  not  to  make  it. 

The  concept  of  judicial  review  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Federalist  No.  78  by  Al- 
exander Hamilton.  That  is  the  defini- 
tive work  on  the  power  of  judicial 
review,  which  is  the  power  by  which 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  are  claiming  they  can 
review  statutes  of  the  Congress  and  of 
other  legislative  bodies. 

In  Federalist  No.  78  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton made  it  clear  that  the  power  of 
judicial  review  was  a  very  limited  func- 
tion. Hamilton  said  it  should  only  be 
used  to  strike  down  acts  of  Congress 
that  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
He  mentioned,  for  example,  bills  of  at- 
tainder and  ex  post  facto  laws  which 


are  forbidden  in  the  Constitution,  for- 
bidden by  Congress  to  do. 

So  if  Congress  should  pass  an  ex 
post  facto  law  or  bill  of  attainder  it 
would  be  appropriate  under  the  power 
of  judicial  review  for  the  Supreme 
Court  or  other  lower  Federal  courts  to 
strike  down. 

Why  so  asked  Hamilton?  Because 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  But  he  went  on  to  note  if  the 
judiciary  attempted  to  substitute  its 
judgment  on  major  policy  questions 
for  those  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
Congress,  they  would  be  going  beyond 
the  proper  role  of  judicial  review. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Marbury  against  Madison  in 
1803.  the  case  that  started  the  notion 
of  judicial  review,  is  right  out  of  Fed- 
eralist No.  78.  It  is  striking  down  an 
act  of  Congress  that  expressly  at- 
tempted to  go  b*yond  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  the  express  provi- 
sions. 

What  has  happened  in  recent  years 
is  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  way 
beyond  that  limited  conception  of  ju- 
dicial review  as  expounded  in  Federal- 
ist No.  78,  in  Marbury  against  Madi- 
son, and  as  generally  imderstood  by 
the  founders  of  this  country,  and  has 
attempted  to  move  in  and  become  the 
major  policymaker  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  circumvented  the 
legislative  process,  circumvented  the 
deliberative  process,  and  they  have 
caused  great  political  problems  in  the 
United  States  because  they  have  nm 
contrary  to  that  fundamental  tenet  of 
democratic  political  theory  that  we. 
the  Congress,  ought  to  be  making  the 
fundamental  policy  judgments. 

Yes,  I  will  be  candid,  abortion, 
busing,  prayer  in  the  classroom  have 
inflamed  these  issues  because  they 
have  not  allowed  them  to  be  resolved 
in  the  deliberative  process  where,  in  a 
democracy,  you  solve  major  problems 
of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  suggests  that  the  courts 
ought  to  be  moving  into  these  very  dif- 
ficult and  sensitive  and  delicate  policy 
areas.  They  ought  to  be  resolved  in 
the  legislative  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  generally  conced- 
ed today  that  Roe  against  Wade,  the 
1973  decision  dealing  with  abortion,  is 
a  flagrant,  indefensible  example  of  ju- 
dicial review.  Even  people  who  are  pro- 
abortion  so  argue  that  it  is.  Why  so? 
Because  the  court  simply  intervened 
and  spim  out  of  the  whole  cloth  its 
conception  of  what  ought  to  be  the  na- 
tional abortion  policy. 

What  is  has  done  is  it  has  national- 
ized an  issue  and  inflamed  an  issue 
and  brought  us  to  the  very  polarized 
position  we  are  in  today. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  if  the  issue 
had  been  left  where  it  was  expected  by 
the  framers,  at  the  SUte  level,  or  if  we 
were  to  be  involved  at  the  constitu- 
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tional  level,  the  matter  would  be  han- 
dled at  least  In  terms  of  building  some 
consensus  on  the  issue. 

But  we  have  had  an  extreme  posi- 
tion forced  upon  the  American  people 
by  this  decision.  We  have  had  an  ex- 
treme position  forced  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  area  of  busing.  The 
polls  show  overwhelmingly  that  black 
and  white  communities  are  opposed  to 
forced  busing  solely  and  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  in- 
tegration in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  disfunctional  to  good  education, 
it  has  been  disfunctional  to  good  race 
relations.  We  know  that,  our  people 
know  it.  the  country  knows  it. 

The  problem  has  been  that  issue, 
too,  is  a  major  policy  one  that  should 
have  been  looked  at  by  the  legislative 
process  and  to  build  a  consensus  on  It 
and  seek  some  sort  of  solution  to  it. 

The  framers  in  article  III  have  given 
us  the  power,  where  the  court  abuses 
theirs,  to  defend  this  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  deliberative  process 
on  major  policy  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  anyone  to  fairly 
read  article  III  and  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  but  that  the  Constitution 
gives  us  the  power  to  do  that.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  for  the  record.  Mr. 
President,  that  in  1949.  as  one  illustra- 
tion. Justice  Roberts  made  the  point 
that  people  who  did  not  like  that  fact. 
that  we  could  withdraw  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  or  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and.  at  least,  that 
would  be  an  honest  and  honorable  and 
straightforward  way  to  do  it  rather 
than  to  simply  declare  here  in  these 
Halls  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  we  do 
not  have  the  power  because  it  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  express  language  of  ar- 
ticle III. 

Again  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  before  Congress  ought  to  be 
in  the  near  term  and  in  the  long  term, 
as  we  discuss  these  important  matters, 
not  whether  we  have  the  power— cer- 
tainly we  do— the  question  is  would  it 
be  prudent  to  use  it.  I  suspect.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  people  would 
be  disappointed  to  hear  us  in  the 
Senate  forfeiting  the  power  in  debate 
that  the  Constitution  gives  us  to  pre- 
vent the  courts  from  usurping  our 
power. 

Judges  individually  enjoy  independ- 
ence, but  certainly  the  Constitution 
does  not  leave  them  free  as  an  institu- 
tion to  do  whatever  they  want  without 
any  corresponding  check  or  balance. 
They  gave  us  a  very  specific  way  of 
dealing  with  this  problem,  namely,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  We  could 
give  them  all  of  the  Jurisdiction  we 
wanted  to,  we  could  take  it  all  away, 
we  can  give  them  portions  thereof. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  a  fair  and 
balanced  study  of  the  history  of  this 
question  will  reflect  that.  It  is  not 
even  in  dispute.  I  hate  to  say  it,  Mr. 
President,  but  what  we  have  been 
seeing  here  in  the  Senate  Halls  today 


are  people  simply  coming  in  and  de- 
claring it  is  not  so.  But  it  is  so.  We 
have  the  power  in  article  III.  There 
are  ample  cases  reflecting  that.  There 
is  ample  legal  scholarship  reflecting  it. 

I  sometimes  feel  I  am  in  a  constitu- 
tional Alice  in  Wonderland  here  where 
we  have  to  come  in  and  defend  that 
which  is  quite  obvious. 

Normally,  courts  would  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  fact.  In  fact,  they  them- 
selves have  taken  Judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  power  to  take 
away  their  Jurisdiction  or  to  grant  it. 
It  is  a  fundamental  check  or  balance 
that  we  have  against  the  Judiciary  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  usurp  our 
power,  our  power  to  be  the  majqr  pol- 
icymaker in  the  United  States. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  in  the  de- 
bates and  discussions  and  deliberations 
that  go  on  now  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  that  I  shall  not  have  to  find 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  rising  on  the  floor  and 
conceding  at  the  outset  the  very  power 
the  Constitution  gave  us.  No  wonder 
we  have  been  brought  into  disrepute. 
No  wonder  the  courts  do  not  take  us 
seriously.  No  wonder  the  bureaucracy 
has  moved  heavily  into  our  p>olicymak- 
Ing  area.  We  have  been  timid,  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  assert,  under  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  our 
own  fundamental  responsibility  to 
take  charge  and  to  make  policy. 

And  that  is  what  American  democra- 
cy Is  about  and  that  is  what  represent- 
ative democracy  is  about.  That  is  what 
distinguishes  the  American  experience 
from  every  other  experience  in  the 
world  today  and  makes  us  the  hope  of 
the  world— not  that  elite  group  of  men 
who  make  those  decisions  for  us,  but 
that  we  make  them  through  our  elect- 
ed representatives. 

What  is  so  radical  about  that  con- 
cept? It  strikes  me  it  is  about  as  Amer- 
ican as  you  can  get.  What  is  new  today 
is  that  bureaucrats  and  Judges  make 
the  major  policy  decisions  and  we  sit 
here  and  contend  we  are  impotent  to 
do  anything  about  it.  It  is  not  so.  Mr. 
President.  Article  III  gives  us  the 
power  to  correct  the  imbalance,  and 
let  us  not  forfeit  that  at  the  outset  of 
this  great  discuission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  sup- 
porting the  right  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  be  printed  in  the  Record:  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rice,  'Consti- 
tutional Checks  Upon  the  Judiciary"; 
an  article  by  Mr.  Carl  Anderson,  "The 
Power  of  Congress  To  Limit  the  Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court";  an  article  by  C.  Dickerman 
Williams,  "Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court";  and  an  article  by  myself,  enti- 
tled "The  Case  for  Withdrawal  of  Ju- 
risdiction." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CONSTITCTIONAL  CHBCKS  UPON  TH« 

Judiciary 
(By  Charles  E.  Rice) 

Numerous  bills  are  pending  In  the  Con- 
Kress  to  restrain  the  activity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  federal  courts.  Extensive 
hearings  have  been  held  on  some  of  these 
proposals  and  the  media  have  given  the 
matter  extensive  coverage  and  public  Inter- 
est Is  considerable.  There  Is  an  element  of 
surprise  here  for  lawyers,  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  seeing  public  discussions  of  Ju- 
risdiction, Justiciability  and  other  arcane  as- 
pects of  their  profession.  It  Is  almost  as  If 
there  were  a  Great  Debate  on  the  Rule 
against  Perpetuities  or  on  the  doctrine  of 
forseeablllty  expressed  in  PnUgrrxJ  v.  Long 
Island  Railroad.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  level  of 
public  Interest  in  the  current  Issues  of  Judi- 
cial power  and  restraint.  The  proposals  In 
Congress  to  curb  the  courts  relate  to  sub- 
jects highly  charged  with  emotion  as  well  as 
conviction.  The  principal  ones  are  abortion, 
public  school  prayer  and  racial  balancing  In 
public  schools,  all  areas  In  which  the  courts 
have  acted  as  the  leading  agenU  of  change. 
It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  oppo- 
nents of  the  courts'  actions  In  these  matters 
would  go  beyond  proposals  for  substantive 
changes  In  the  law  and  would  seek  proce- 
dural and  Jurisdictional  curbs  upon  the 
courts  themselves. 

This  paper  will  not  debate  the  merlU  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
lower  federal  courts  in  these  areas  of  abor- 
tion, prayer  and  what  Is  loosely  called 
busing.  Rather,  the  subject  of  this  paper  Is 
the  question  of  what  restraints  upon  the 
courts  are  permissible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  what,  if  any,  such  restrainu  are 
prudentially  advisable. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  envi- 
sioned a  Judiciary  of  limited  power  and 
function.  While  the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
only  court  esUbllshed  by  the  Constitution, 
the  very  existence  and  Jurisdiction  of  lower 
federal  courts  were  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  control  of  Congress.  (See  Lock- 
erty  v.  PhiUipt.  319  U.S.  182.  187  (1943)1 
The  Constitution  provides  that.  "The  Judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  SUtes.  shall  be 
vested  In  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In  such 
Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish"  (Art.  III. 
Sec.  1]  and  that  "(lln  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  those  In  which  a  State  shall  be 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction."  (Art.  III.  Sec.  2]  In  all  the 
other  cases  within  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  "the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  the  Law 
and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions  and  under 
such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  (Art.  III.  Sec.  2)  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, referring  to  the  federal  Judiciary  as  a 
whole,  explained  that  "the  national  legisla- 
ture will  have  ample  authority  to  make  such 
excepliOTu,  and  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  win  be  calculated  to  obviate  or 
remove  (the!  Inconveniences"  arising  from 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Judiciary.  (Fed- 
eralUt.  No.  80]  (Emphasis  In  original]  With 
respect  to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Hamilton  stressed  that  the 
Court  "will  possess  an  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact.  In  all  cases  referred 
to  them,  both  subject  to  any  exceptioni  and 
rtsruiations  which  may  be  thought  advisa- 
ble." (Federalist.  No.  81]  (Emphasis  in  origi- 
nal] Indeed,  Hamilton  contended  that  "the 
Judiciary  is  beyond  comparison  the  weakest 
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of  the  three  departments  of  power."  (Feder- 
alist. No.  781 

THK  POWra  OP  CONGRESS  OVER  THE  LOWER 
PKDERAL  COtTRTS 

Having  chosen  to  create  the  lower  federal 
courts.  Congress  need  not  empower  them  to 
decide  the  full  range  of  cases  that  come 
within  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  lower  federal  courts  had 
no  general  Jurisdiction  until  1875  In  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes.  (See  Hart  and  Wechsler. 
The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Federal  System 
(1953).  727-33]  Today,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  federal  courts  is  limited  In  some 
respects  by  the  requirement  of  Jurisdiction- 
al amount  and  In  other  respects  as  to  the 
classes  of  cases  In  which  they  are  empow- 
ered to  exercise  Jurisdiction.  The  Norrls  La 
Ouardla  Act.  for  example,  withdrew  from 
the  lower  federal  courts  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
Injunctions  In  labor  disputes.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Norrls  La  Guardla  Act  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Lauf  v. 
E.  Q.  Shinner  and  Co.  (303  U.S.  323.  330 
( 1938)1 

More  recently.  In  an  extensive  dictum  in 
Palmort  v.  U.S.  (411  U.S.  389.  400-402 
(1973)]  the  Supreme  Court  summarized  the 
status  of  the  lower  federal  courts  under  Ar- 
ticle III: 

"Article  III  describes  the  Judicial  power  as 
extending  to  all  cases,  among  others,  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes;  but, 
aside  from  this  Court,  the  power  is  vested 
"In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  esUb- 
llsh."  The  decision  with  respect  to  Inferior 
federal  courts,  as  well  as  the  task  of  defin- 
ing their  Jurisdiction,  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress.  That  body  was  not  consti- 
tutionally required  to  create  Inferior  Art.  Ill 
courts  to  hear  and  decide  cases  within  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes.  includ- 
ing those  criminal  cases  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  Nor.  if  inferior 
federal  courts  were  created,  was  It  required 
to  Invest  them  with  all  the  Jurisdiction  It 
was  authorized  to  bestow  under  Art  III. 
"(T)he  Judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes 
...  Is  (except  in  enumerated  Instances,  ap- 
plicable exclusively  to  this  court)  dependent 
for  lU  distribution  and  organization,  and  for 
the  modes  of  Its  exercise,  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  Congress,  who  possess  the  sole 
power  of  creating  the  tribunals  (Inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court)  .  .  .  and  of  Investing 
them  with  Jurisdiction  either  limited,  con- 
current, or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding  Ju- 
risdiction from  them  In  the  exact  degrees 
and  character  which  to  Congress  may  seem 
proper  for  the  public  good."  Cam  v.  CurtU, 
3  How  236.  245  11  L  Ed  576  (1845).'  Con- 
gress plainly  understood  this,  for  until  1875 
Congress  refrained  from  providing  the  lower 
federal  courts  with  general  federal-question 
Jurisdiction.  Until  that  time,  the  sUte 
courts  provided  the  only  fortmi  for  vindicat- 
ing many  Important  federal  claims.  Even 


■  This  WM  the  view  of  the  Court  prior  to  Martin 
V.  Hunter-t  Uuee.  1  Wheat  }04.  4  L  Ed  97  (181«). 
Turner  v.  Bank  of  North  America,  4  Dall  8,  1  L  Ed 
718  (1799):  United  States  v.  Hudson.  T  Cranch  32,  3 
L  Ed  2SS  (1813).  And  the  contrary  statemenu  in 
Hunter's  Leaaee.  lupr^  at  327-33«.  4  L  Ed  »7.  did 
not  aurvlve  later  caaea.  See  (or  example.  In  addition 
to  Cory  V.  Curtis,  3  How  238,  11  L  Ed  576  (1849). 
quoted  In  the  text,  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts. 
13  Pet  0S7.  721-733.  •  L  Ed  1333  (1898):  Sheldon  v. 
SiU.  8  Bow  441  13  L  Ed  1147  (1860):  Caae  of  the 
Sewing  Machine  Companlea,  IB  Wall  SS3.  577-578: 
31  L  Ed  914  (1874):  JTIlne  v.  Burke  Corutruction  Co.. 
260  D.S.  226.  233-234.  67  L  Ed  226,  43  S  Ct  79.  34 
AUl  1077  (1922). 


then,  with  exceptions,  the  sUte  courts  re- 
mained the  sole  forum  for  the  trial  of  feder- 
al cases  not  Involving  the  required  jurisdic- 
tional amount,  and  for  the  most  part  re- 
tained concurrent  jurisdiction  of  federal 
claims  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  federal  courts." 

The  clear  intent  of  the  framers  was  to 
vest  in  the  Congress  the  power  to  make  the 
policy  decision  as  to  whether  constitutional 
cases  should  be  decided  In  federal  or  sUte 
courts,  or  both,  on  the  trial  and  intermedi- 
ate appellate  level.  Various  theories  have 
been  argued  to  restrict  Congress'  power  over 
the  lower  federal  courts,  but  none  of  them 
finds  any  support  In  Supreme  court  hold- 
ings. The  dictum  In  the  Palmore  case, 
quoted  above,  reflects  the  reality  that  Con- 
gress may  withdraw  or  otherwise  restrict 
the  jurisdiction  of  lower  federal  courts  over 
the  subjects  of  abortion,  prayer  and  busing. 

THE  POWER  OP  CORGRKSS  OVER  THE  APPELLATE 
JITRISDICTION  OP  THE  StTPRXME  COtTRT 

There  was  evidently  concern  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  in  some  of  the 
ratifying  conventions  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  exercise  appellate  power  to  re- 
verse jury  verdicts  on  issues  of  fact.  Never- 
theless, the  language  of  Article  III.  Section 
2.  explicitly  gives  the  Supreme  Court  "ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and 
Fact."  And  It  Is  evident  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  exceptions  to  that  appel- 
late jurisdiction  extends  to  the  Court's 
power  to  review  questions  of  law  as  well  as 
questions  of  fact.  As  Alexander  Hamilton 
observed  In  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  "the  Su- 
preme Court  will  possess  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact.  In  all  cases 
referred  to  them,  both  subject  to  any  excep- 
tions and  regulations  which  may  be  thought 
advisable."  (Emphasis  in  original.) 

This  power  of  Congress  was  so  broadly  in- 
terpreted that  a  specific  authorization  by 
Congress  of  appellate  jurisdiction  was  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court  to  Imply  that 
such  Jurisdiction  was  excluded  In  all  other 
cases.  This  "negative  pregnant"  doctrine 
was  enunciated  by  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall in  U.S.  V.  More,  in  which  the  Court 
held  that  It  had  no  criminal  appellate  Juris- 
diction because  none  had  been  expressly 
sUted  by  Congress.  Marshall,  speaking  for 
the  Court,  said:  ".  .  .  (an  affirmative  de- 
scription of  Its  powers  must  be  understoixl 
as  a  regulation,  under  the  Constitution,  pro- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  other  powers  than 
thoae  described."  (7  U.S.  (3  Cranch)  159. 172 
(1805)] 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  no  criminal 
cases  were  appealable  to  the  Supreme  Court 
until  1891.  simply  because  until  then  Con- 
gress had  not  specified  that  they  could  be  so 
appealed.  The  only  way  a  criminal  case 
could  be  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  was 
"by  certificate  of  division  of  opinion  "  in  the 
Circuit  Court  "upon  specific  questions  of 
law."  lU.S.  V.  Sani/es,  144  U.S.  310.  319 
(1892):  see  also  U.S.  v.  Cross.  145  U.S.  571 
(1892)  Ex  parte  BIgelow.  113  U.S.  328.  329 
(1885)] 

In  1810.  In  Duroiaseou  v.  U.S.  (10  U.S.  (6 
Cranch)  307.  313  (1810)1.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall emphasized  that  the  Court  Is  bound 
even  by  Implied  exceptions  to  Its  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  so  that.  In  effect.  It  can  exercise 
It  only  where  expressly  granted  by  Con- 
gress." The  Congress,  he  said,  "have  not  de- 
clared, that  the  appellate  power  of  the 
Court  shall  not  extend  to  cerUln  cases;  but 
they  have  described  affirmatively  Its  Juris- 
diction, and  this  affirmative  description  has 
been  understood  to  Imply  a  negative  in  the 
exercise  of  such  appellate  power  as  Is  not 


comprehended  within  it."  When  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  spoke  to  the  issue  In  Barry  v. 
Mercein.  he  said.  "By  the  constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Supreme  Court  pos- 
sesses no  appellate  power  In  any  case,  unless 
conferred  upon  it  by  act  of  Congress:  nor 
can  It.  when  conferred  be  exercised  In  any 
other  form,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding than  that  which  the  law  pre- 
scribes." (46  U.S.  (5  How.)  103.  119  (1847)] 

Prior  to  1868.  the  Supreme  Court  never 
had  to  decide  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gess  making  a  specific  exception  to  Its  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  But  when  McCardle.  a  Mis- 
sissippi editor,  was  imprisoned  by  the  feder- 
al reconstruction  authorities  on  account  of 
sutements  he  had  made,  he  sought  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  from  the  federal  circuit 
court,  asking  that  court  to  rule  that  his  de- 
tention was  Invalid.  When  this  petition  was 
denied  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
under  a  sUtute  specifically  permitting  such 
appeals.  After  the  Supreme  Court  heard  ar- 
guments on  the  case  and  while  the  Court 
was  deliberating.  Congress  enacted  a  sUtute 
repealing  that  part  of  the  prior  sUtute 
which  had  given  the  Supreme  Court  juris- 
diction to  hear  such  appeals  from  the  cir- 
cuit court.  The  Court,  in  confronting  for  the 
first  time  the  Issue  of  the  positive  congres- 
sional exception  to  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, dismissed  the  petition  for  want  of  Ju- 
risdiction, even  though  the  case  had  already 
been  argued  and  was  before  the  Court.  "We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  Into  the  motives 
of  the  legislature. "  said  the  Court.  "We  can 
only  examine  Into  Its  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution: and  the  power  to  make  exceptions 
to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  Is 
given  by  express  words  .  .  .  without  Juris- 
diction the  court  cannot  proceed  at  all  in 
any  case.  Jurisdiction  Is  power  to  declare 
the  law.  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the 
only  function  remaining  to  the  court  Is  that 
of  announcing  the  fact  and  dismissing  the 
case.  And  this  Is  no  less  clear  upon  author- 
ity than  upon  principle. "  (Ex  parte  McCar- 
dle. 74  U.S.  (7  Wall.)  506.  513-14  (1868)] 

It  Is  true  that  the  1868  sUtute  upheld  in 
McCardU  did  not  bar  the  Supreme  Court 
from  reviewing  all  habeas  corpus  cases. 
Rather.  It  only  barred  review  sought  under 
the  1867  sUtute  which  had  provided  an 
avenue  of  review  of  such  cases  from  the  cir- 
cuit court.  The  Supreme  Court  retained  the 
habeas  corp^js  review  power  which  had  been 
given  It  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  and 
which  Congress  had  chosen  not  to  with- 
draw. Later  In  1868,  the  Court  applied  this 
distinction  In  Ex  parte  Yerger  (75  U.S.  (8 
Wall.)  85  (1868)].  where  the  Court  held  that 
the  1868  sUtute  left  untouched  the  Su- 
preme Court's  power  to  Issue  lU  own  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  a  lower  court  as  provided 
In  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  But  neither  In 
McCardle  nor  In  Yerger  Is  there  any  Indica- 
tion whatever  that  the  Court  would  not 
have  upheld  an  act  withdrawing  appellate 
jurisdiction  In  all  habeas  corpus  cases  from 
the  court. 

Four  years  later.  In  U.S.  v.  XZetn  (80  U.S. 
(13  Wall.)  128.  145-46  (1872)]  the  Court  had 
occasion  to  spell  out  one  Important  llmlU- 
tlon  of  the  Exceptions  Clause.  Klein  Is  the 
only  Supreme  Court  decision  ever  to  strike 
down  a  sUtute  enacted  under  the  Excep- 
tions Clause.  The  claimant  In  Klein,  who 
had  been  a  Confederate,  sued  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  recover  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  his  property  seized  and  sold  by  the 
Union  forces.  He  had  received  a  full  presi- 
dential pardon  for  his  confederate  activities, 
and  the  Court  of  Claims  ruled  In  his  favor 
for  that  reason.  If  he  had  not  received  a 
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pardon,  the  soveming  statute  would  have 
prevented  his  recovery.  While  the  appeal  of 
his  case  was  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  statute  was  enacted  which  provided 
that,  whenever  It  appears  that  a  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  has  been  founded  on 
such  presidential  pardons,  without  other 
proof  of  loyalty,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  no  further  Jurisdiction  of  the  case.  The 
statute  further  declared  that  every  pardon 
granted  to  a  suitor  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
which  recited  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any 
act  of  rebelUon  or  disloyalty,  shall,  if  accept- 
ed by  him  in  writing  without  disclaimer  of 
those  recitals,  be  taken  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  such  act  of  rebellion  or  disloyalty 
and  his  suit  shall  be  dismissed.  While  de- 
claring the  statute  unconstitutional,  the  Su- 
preme Court  expressly  reiterated  that  Con- 
gress does  have  the  power  to  deny  appellate 
Jurisdiction   "In  a  particular  class  of  cases': 

Undoubtedly  the  legislature  has  complete 
control  over  the  organization  and  existence 
of  that  court  and  may  confer  or  withhold 
the  right  to  appeal  from  Its  decisions.  And  if 
this  act  did  nothing  more,  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  give  It  effect.  If  It  simply  denied  the 
right  of  appeal  in  a  particular  class  of  cases, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  "such  exceptions  from  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  "  as  should  seem  to  It  ex- 
pedient. (Emphasis  added) 

The  sUtute  in  Klein  attempted  to  dicUte 
to  the  Court  how  and  by  what  processes  it 
should  decide  the  outcome  of  a  particular 
class  of  cases  under  the  guise  of  limiting  its 
Jurisdiction.  The  Court  lost  Jurisdiction  only 
when  the  Court  of  Claims  Judgment  was 
founded  on  a  particular  type  of  evidence, 
that  Is.  a  pardon.  And  the  statute  further 
prescribed  that  the  effect  of  the  pardon 
would  be  such  that  the  recitals  In  the 
pardon  of  acts  of  rebellion  and  disloyalty 
would  be  conclusive  proof  of  those  acts. 
"What  Is  this."  said  the  Court,  "but  to  pre- 
scribe a  rule  for  the  decision  of  a  cause  In  a 
particular  way?"  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a 
more  flagrant  intnislon  upon  the  Judicial 
process  than  this  effort  to  dictate  the  rules 
to  be  used  In  deciding  cases.  Moreover,  the 
statute  In  Klein  Intruded  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's pardoning  power  by  attempting  "to 
deny  to  pardons  granted  by  the  President 
the  effect  which  this  court  had  adjudged 
them  to  have."  In  these  major  respects  the 
statute  involved  in  Klein  was  wholly  differ- 
ent from  a  statute  simply  withdrawing  ap- 
pellate JuriAdlction  over  a  certain  class  of 
cases. 

Since  the  Klein  case,  the  Supre.ne  Court 
has  not  had  occasion  to  define  further  any 
limits  to  the  Exceptions  Clause.  In  the 
Francis  Wright  case  [105  U.S.  381,  386 
(1881)].  the  Court  said  that  what  the  'ap- 
pellate powers"  of  the  Supreme  Court 
"shall  be"  and  "to  what  extent  they  shall  be 
exercised,  are.  and  always  have  been,  proper 
subjects  of  legislative  control.  Authority  to 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  necessarily  carries 
with  It  authority  to  limit  the  use  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction. Not  only  may  whole  classes  be 
kept  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  altogether,  but 
particular  classes  of  questions  may  be  sub- 
jected to  re-examlnatlon  and  review,  while 
others  are  not."  Chief  Justice  Waite.  in  his 
opinion  for  the  court  in  Francis  Wright,  re- 
ferred to  "the  rule,  which  has  always  been 
acted  on  since,  that  while  the  appellate 
power  of  this  court  under  the  Constitution 
extends  to  all  cases  within  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  actual  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  power  is  confined  loithin 
such  limits  as  Congress  sees  fit  to  prescribe. " 


(105  U.S.  at  385  (emphasis  added)]  Several 
statements  of  individual  Justices  In  the  In- 
tervening years  reinforce  this  conclusion. 
Thus  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  National  Insurance  Co.  v.  THde- 
water  Co.  (337  U.S.  582,  655  (1949)1  noted 
that  "Congress  need  not  esUbllsh  inferior 
courts:  Congress  need  not  grant  the  full 
scope  of  Jurisdiction  which  it  Is  empowered 
to  vest  in  them;  Congress  need  not  give  this 
Court  any  appellate  power:  it  may  withdraw 
appellate  Jurisdiction  once  conferred  and  it 
may  do  so  even  while  a  case  is  sub  judice.  Ex 
parU  ttcCardle,  7  Wall.  506. "  See  also  the 
opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  In  Glidden  v. 
Zdanok,  (370  U.S.  567-68  (1962)):  and  see 
the  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  In 
Flast  V.  Cohen  (392  U.S.  83.  109  (1968)].  sUt- 
Ing  that  "As  respects  our  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion. Congress  may  largely  fashion  Jt  as 
Congress  desires  by  reason  of  the  express 
provisions  of  Section  2.  Art.  III.  See  Ex 
parU  McCardU,  7  Wall.  506. " 

An  indirect  confirmation  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  withdraw  classes  of  cases  from 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  proposal  in  1949  by  retired 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  the  Court  against 
Congressional  tampering  with  Its  appellate 
Jurisdiction.  He  acknowledged  that  the  Con- 
stitution left  "to  Congress  the  right  to 
define  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  .  .  .  Very  early  the  Court  was 
faced  with  the  question  whether  It  had  a 
general  appellate  Jurisdiction  modified  by 
what  Congress  had  said  on  the  subject. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  two  decisions, 
said  that  was  not  the  way  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution. He  said  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary  acts,  having  set  forth  in  which 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  might  have  Juris- 
diction on  appeal.  Impliedly  provided  that  It 
should  not  take  Jurisdiction  in  any  other 
class  of  cases.  That  is  the  settled  law  and  I 
think  It  Is  right.  It  remains,  therefore,  so  far 
as  we  can  see.  that  Congress  could  affect 
the  Court's  powers.  Just  as  President  Roose- 
velt could  have  In  his  way,  unless  there  were 
a  popular  uprising  that  would  frighten 
them  out  of  doing  what  they  threatened  to 
do."  (Roberts,  Fortifying  the  Supreme 
Court's  Jurisdiction.  35  A.B.A.  J.  1.  3  (1949)) 

In  summary,  the  holdings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  statements  of  various  individ- 
ual Justices  compel  the  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress clearly  has  power  under  the  Excep- 
tions Clause  to  withdraw  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Supreme  Court  in  particular 
classes  of  cases.  Indeed,  this  power  Is  so 
strong  that  an  exception  will  be  Implied  In 
cases  where  Congress  has  not  speclfluUly 
"granted"  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Court. 

It  will  be  useful  here  to  mention  some  ar- 
guments that  have  been  advanced  against 
the  use  of  the  exception  power  by  Congress. 
It  has  been  urged,  for  example,  as  Professor 
Henry  Hart  put  It.  that  the  exceptions 
"must  not  be  such  as  to  destroy  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  consti- 
tutional plan."  (Hart,  The  Power  of  Con- 
gress to  Limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Feder- 
al Courts:  An  exercise  In  Dialectic,  66  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1362,  1365  (1953)].  In  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  Is  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "essential  role,"  that  test 
would  make  the  Court  Itself  the  final  arbi- 
ter as  to  the  extent  of  Its  powers.  Despite 
the  clear  grant  of  power  to  Congress  in  the 
Exceptions  Clause,  no  statute  could  deprive 
the  Court  of  Its  "essential  role:"  but  that 
role  would  be  whatever  the  Court  said  It 
was.  It  Is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 


of  checks  and  balances  to  read  such  a  virtu- 
ally unlimited  power  Into  the  Constitution. 
If  the  Framers  intended  so  to  permit  the 
Supreme  Court  to  define  Its  own  Jurisdic- 
tion even  against  the  will  of  Congress.  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  they  would  have  made  that 
intention  explicit. 

Furthermore,  the  "essential  role"  test  was 
advanced  by  Professor  Hart  In  response  to 
the  suggestion  that  Congress  could  satisfy 
the  Exceptions  Clause  by  removing  all  but  a 
"residuum  of  Jurisdiction."  for  example,  by 
withdrawing  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  "ev- 
erything but  patent  cases."  Whatever  the 
cogency  of  Professor  Hart's  '"essential  role" 
test  would  be  to  a  wholesale  withdrawal  of 
Jurisdiction.  If  It  were  ever  attempted  by 
Congress,  his  test  cannot  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  narrowly  drawn  withdrawals  of  Ju- 
risdiction over  particular  types  of  cases.  It 
could  hardly  be  argued  that  the  "essential 
role"'  of  the  Supreme  Court  depends  on  Its 
exercising  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  every 
type  of  case  Involving  constitutional  rights. 
Such  a  contention  would  be  contrary  to  the 
clear  language  of  the  Exceptions  Clause  and 
to  the  consistent  indications  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself. 

A  related  but  more  substantial  argument 
against  the  exercise  of  Congress'  Exceptions 
Clause  power  Is  that  Supreme  Court  review 
of  cases  involving  Important  constitutional 
rights  Is  necessary  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
interpretation  and  the  supremacy  of  federal 
statutes  over  state  laws. 

The  argument  that  fundamental  rights 
should  not  be  allowed  to  vary  from  state  to 
state  begs  the  question  of  whether  there  Is  a 
fundamental  right  to  uniformity  of  Inter- 
pretation by  the  Supreme  Court  on  every 
Issue  involving  fundamental  rights.  The  ar- 
gument overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Excep- 
tions Clause  Is  Itself  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  No.  80 
of  the  Federalist,  the  Exceptions  Clause  Is  a 
salutory  means  "to  obviate  and  remove"  the 

inconveniences "  resulting  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  federal  Judicial  power.  Judging 
from  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
about  it  over  the  years.  It  is  not  only  an  Im- 
portant element  of  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  but  one  which  grants  a  wide  dis- 
cretion to  Congress  In  Its  exercise.  There  Is, 
in  short,  a  fundamental  right  to  have  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  maintained 
in  working  order.  Without  that  system,  the 
more  dramatic  personal  rights,  such  as 
speech,  privacy,  free  exercise  of  religion, 
could  quickly  be  reduced  to  nullities.  This 
right  to  a  preservation  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  Itself  one  of  our  most 
Important  constitutional  rights. 

If  It  be  contended  that  the  Exceptions 
Clause  cannot  be  used  to  deprive  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  appellate  Jurisdiction  In 
cases  involving  fundamental  constitutional 
rights.  It  must  be  replied  that  such  a  limita- 
tion can  be  found  neither  In  the  language  of 
the  clause  nor  In  Its  explications  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court's 
conclusion,  prior  to  1891,  that  there  was  no 
general  right  of  appeal  to  that  Court  In 
criminal  cases  surely  Involved  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  appeal  in  cases  involving  consti- 
tutional rights.  For  what  constitutional 
right  is  more  fundamental  than  the  Fifth 
Amendment  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life 
or  liberty  without  due  process  of  law? 

The  argument  that  Congress  cannot  exer- 
cise its  Exceptions  Clause  power  In  cases  In- 
volving fundamental  rights  can  be  further 
criticized  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
rights  in  question  are  products  of  Judicial 
imagination  rather  than  the  framers'  Intent. 
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It  is  only  through  an  historically  indefen- 
sible interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decreed  that  the  sUtes  are  strictly  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  (See 
Berger,  Government  by  Judiciary  (Harvard 
University  Press.  1977).  ch.  8)  UntU  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in 
1869.  It  was  clear  that  the  protections  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  bound  only  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. (Barron  v.  Baltimore,  32  U.S.  (7 
Pet.)  243  (1833)]  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Is  now  Interpreted,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Its  framers.  so  as  to  bind  the  states 
strictly  by  the  Supreme  Court's  conceptions 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  then  the  First 
Amendment  Itself  Is  interpreted  in  a 
manner  that  would  shock  Its  framers  in  the 
First  Congress.  Several  areas.  Including 
abortion,  school  prayer,  legislative  appor- 
tionment and  certain  aspects  of  criminal 
procedure,  similarly  Involve  "fundamental" 
rights  which  were  beyond  the  imagination 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  which  owe 
their  recognition  only  to  the  more  fertile 
imaginations  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  argument  that  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  be  deprived  of  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  appeals  when  they  Involve  rights 
which  the  Court  has  Itself  created.  Is  an  ex- 
ercise in  bootstrap  Jurisprudence.  It  would 
make  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  supreme 
but  absolute  in  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
areas  of  our  constitutional  life.  Clearly,  the 
Exceptions  Clause  was  designed  specifically 
to  prevent  such  a  result. 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  Con- 
gress could  not  withdraw  from  the  lower 
federal  courts  or  from  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court.  Jursldlctlon, 
for  example,  "in  any  case  where  a  Baptist 
shall  be"  plaintiff  or  appellant.  This  would 
be  unconstitutional,  not  because  the  Excep- 
tions Clause  power  Is  limited,  but  because  of 
a  specific  prohibition  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  religion  of  the  appellant  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  authentic  nature  of 
the  case.  The  fact  that  Congress  is  forbid- 
den by  the  First  Amendment  to  prohibit  ap- 
peals by  Baptists.  Jews.  etc..  does  not  mean 
that  there  Is  any  restriction  on  Congress' 
power  to  exclude  classes  of  cases,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  case.  frt)m  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal  courts  and 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  final  comment  Is  in  order  on  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  federal  court  Jurisdiction. 
The  School  prayer  Issue  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. Unlike  a  constitutional  amendment, 
such  a  withdrawal  would  not  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court's  rulings  on  school  prayer.  Pre- 
sumably, at  least  some  state  courts  would 
strictly  follow  those  decisions  as  the  last  au- 
thoritative Supreme  Court  expression  on 
the  subject.  But  there  would  at  least  be  no 
opportunity  for  further  extensions  of  Its 
errors  by  the  Court.  And  In  cases  where  sup- 
porters of  the  school  prayer  decisions 
sought  to  extend  them,  for  example,  to 
outlaw  voluntary  prayer  meetings  by  public 
school  students  outside  of  class  time,  those 
state  courts  would  be  apt  to  show  a  greater 
measure  of  prudence  than  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  federal  courts  have  some- 
times shown  on  the  subject.  It  must  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  some  state  courts 
would  openly  disregard  the  Supreme  Court 
precedents  and  would  decide  in  favor  of 
school  prayer  once  the  prospect  of  reversal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  removed. 
But  that  result  would  not  be  such  a  terrible 


thing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
talking  about  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  the  President 
(or  of  %  of  the  Congress  overriding  his 
veto),  would  appear  so  erroneous  as  to  be 
virtually  usurpations.  It  would  be  a  health- 
ful corrective  of  those  decisions  for  the 
people  to  trust  for  a  time  in  the  state  courts 
upon  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
primarily  relied  had  to  be  protected  against 
further  excesses  in  that  area  on  the  part  of 
the  Court.  In  the  process,  the  Court  might 
learn  a  salutary  lesson  so  that  future  excur- 
sions by  the  Court  beyond  its  proper  bounds 
would  be  avoided.  Finally,  because  a  statute 
rather  than  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
Involved,  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  could  read- 
ily be  restored  should  the  need  for  It 
become  apparent. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  uniformity  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  a 
relatively  recent  development.  The  Supreme 
Court  initially  Interpreted  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  so  as 
to  permit  reasonable  state  regulations,  the 
validity  of  which  would  be  determined  "by 
the  gradual  process  of  Judicial  Inclusion  and 
exclusion  as  the  cases  presented  for  decision 
shall  require. "  [Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96 
U.S.  97.  104  (1877))  This  process  of  case  by 
case  adjudication  was  applied  to  personal 
liberties  as  well  as  to  economic  regulations. 
In  Twining  v.  New  Jersey  (211  U.S.  78,  99 
(1908)).  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  states  were  not  strictly  bound 
by  the  Fifth  Amendment  protection  against 
self-incrimination.  The  Court  rejected  the 
argument  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's due  process  clause  was  a  shorthand 
application  to  the  sUtes  of  the  restrictions 
applied  to  the  federal  government  by  the 
first  eight  amendments  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  If  some  of  the  personal  rights  safe- 
guarded by  the  first  eight  amendments  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  "safeguarded  against 
state  action."  said  the  Court.  "It  Is  not  be- 
cause those  rights  are  enumerated  in  the 
first  eight  Amendments  but  because  they 
are  or  such  a  nature  that  they  are  Included 
in  the  conception  of  due  process  of  law."  In 
the  1937  case  of  Palko  v.  Connecticut  (302 
U.S.  319.  323.  325  (1937)].  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Connecticut  could  properly 
re-try  and  convict  a  defendant  whose  first 
trial  contained  error  which  caused  his  ac- 
quittal. Connecticut  could  do  so  even 
though  the  federal  government,  which  Is 
subject  to  the  direct  restrictions  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  could  not  do  so  in  a  fed- 
eral prosecution.  Justice  Benjamin  Cardoso, 
writing  the  opinion  for  the  Court,  said  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  applied  to  the 
states  only  those  guarantees  of  individual 
rights  which  are  "implicit  In  the  concept  of 
ordered  liberty. "  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment he  sUted.  prohibits  to  the  sUtes  only 
those  practices  which  are  "repugnant  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind. "  The  distinction  was 
spelled  out  by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  his 
concurring  opinion  in  Adamaon  v.  Califor- 
nia (332  U.S.  46.  63-64,  67  (1947)]: 

"The  notion  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  a  covert  way  of  Imposing  upon  the 
States  all  the  rules  which  It  seemed  impor- 
tant to  Eighteenth  Century  statesmen  to 
write  into  the  Federal  Amendments,  was  re- 
jected by  Judges  who  were  themselves  wit- 
nesses of  the  process  by  which  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  became  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Argimients  that  may  now  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments were  concealed  within  the  historic 
phrasing   of   the   Fourteenth    Amendment 


were  not  unknown  at  the  time  of  Its  adop- 
tion. A  surer  estimate  of  their  bearing  was 
possible  for  Judges  at  the  time  than  distort- 
ing distance  Is  likely  to  vouchsafe.  .  .  .  Re- 
marks of  a  particular  proponent  of  the 
Amendment,  no  matter  how  Influential,  are 
not  to  be  deemed  part  of  the  Amendment. 
What  was  submitted  for  ratification  was  his 
proposal,  not  his  speech. 

A  construction  which  gives  to  due  process 
no  independent  function  but  turns  It  Into  a 
summary  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  would  .  .  .  tear  up  by  the 
roots  much  of  the  fabric  of  law  in  the  sever- 
al States  of  opportunity  for  reforms  In  legal 
process  designed  for  extending  the  area  of 
freedom. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Robert  Jackson  said  in  his 
dissent  in  a  1952  case,  "The  history  of  crimi- 
nal libel  in  America  convinces  me  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  "Incorpo- 
rate" the  First,  that  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  of  the  States  over  this  subject  are  not 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  that  because 
Congress  probably  could  not  enact  this  law 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  States  may  not." 
iBeauhamau  v.  IlL,  343  U.S.  250,  288 
(1952)]  The  Supreme  Court  has  now  aban- 
doned this  approach,  choosing  Instead  the 
goal  of  nationwide  uniformity  in  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights.  Virtually  all  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  have  been 
made  strictly  applicable  against  the  states. 
(See.  for  example,  MaUoy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.S. 
(1984))  But  this  uniformity  of  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  be  a  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  Itself. 

THE  POWER  or  COMGRESS  TO  DETIITE  SUBSTAH- 
TrVE  RIGHTS  ITIfDCR  THE  POURTEKirrR  AMXin>- 


The  Human  Life  BUI  (S.  158).  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  declares 
"that  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  obli- 
gation of  the  States  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  not  to  deprive  persons  of  life 
without  due  process  of  law.  each  human  life 
exists  from  conception,  without  regard  to 
race,  sex.'  age.  health,  defect,  or  condition  of 
dependency,  and  for  this  purpose  person' 
includes  all  human  beings. "  This  proposal 
was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  basic 
principle  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Roe  v.  Wade  is  that  "the  word  person",  as 
used  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  does 
not  Include  the  unborn."  {.Roe  v.  Wade,  410 
U.S.  113.  157-58(1973)1 

With  respect  to  the  intent  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  as  to  Its  enforcement. 
Professor  Raoul  Berger  concluded  that 
"The  debates  Indicate  that  the  framers 
meant  Congress  to  play  the  leading  role, 
that  they  regarded  Congress  "as  the  pri- 
mary organ  for  the  implementation  of  the 
guarantees  of  privUeges  and  immunities, 
due  process,  and  equal  protection. '"  [Berger. 
Government  by  Judiciary  (1977).  227,  quot- 
ing from  R.  J.  Harris,  The  Quest  for  Equali- 
ty (1960),  53-54)  Senator  Howard,  who  In- 
troduced the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  the 
Senate  explained  that  Section  5  gave  Con- 
gress a  broad  power  to  correct  state  laws: 

"As  I  have  already  remarked,  section  one 
is  a  restriction  upon  the  SUtes.  and  does 
not.  of  Itself,  confer  any  power  upon  Con- 
gress. The  power  which  Congress  has.  under 
this  amendment.  Is  derived,  not  from  that 
section,  but  from  the  fifth  section,  which 
gives  It  authority  to  pass  laws  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  of  the  amendment.  I  look  upon  the 
first  section,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fifth,  as  very  important.  It  wUl.  if  adopted 
by  the  States,  forever  disable  every  one  of 
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them  from  passing  laws  treachlng  upon 
those  fundamental  rights  and  privileges 
which  pertain  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  persons  who  may  happen 
to  be  within  their  jurisdiction.'  [Congres- 
sional Olobe,  May  23.  1866.  S.  27661 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  consist- 
ently Interpreted  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  conferring  upon  the  federal  courts 
authority  to  declare  void  sUte  laws  which 
they  hold  to  violate  that  amendment,  the 
issue  with  respect  to  the  Human  Life  Bill  is 
whether  Section  5  conferred  upon  Congress 
itself  a  power  to  enforce  the  amendment  by 
declaring  a  class  of  human  beings  to  be  per- 
sons, contrary  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  historical  record  supports  the  conclu- 
sion, expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
KaUenbach  v.  Aforyan.  that  Section  5  is  a 
grant  of  affirmative  and  broad  legislative 
power  to  Congress.  In  Morgan.  Justice  Bren- 
nan  speaking  for  the  Court,  stated  that: 

"Senator  Howard,  in  introducing  the  pro- 
pooeed  Amendment  to  the  Senate,  described 
i  as  a  direct  affirmative  delegation  of 
power  to  Congress.'  and  added: 

"It  casts  upon  Congress  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  It.  for  the  future,  that  all  the 
sections  of  the  amendment  are  carried  out 
in  good  faith,  and  that  no  State  Infringes 
the  rights  of  persons  or  property.  I  look 
upon  thU  clause  as  Indispensable  for  the 
reason  that  It  thus  Imposes  upon  Congress 
this  power  and  this  duty.  It  enables  Con- 
gress. In  case  the  States  shall  enact  laws  In 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  amend- 
ment, to  correct  that  legislation  by  a  formal 
congressional  enactment.' "  Cong.  Olobe. 
39th  Cong..  Ist  Sess,  2766,  2766  (1886) 

'This  statement  of  i  5's  purpose  was  not 
questioned  by  anyone  In  the  course  of  the 
debate.  Flack.  The  Adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  138  (1908)."  (384  X3J&.  at 
648.  fn.  8) 

The  Court  In  Morgan  concluded: 
'By  Including  \  5  the  draftsmen  sought  to 
grant  to  Congress,  by  a  specific  provision 
applicable  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  same  broad  powers  expressed  In  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause.  Art  I.  |  8.  cl 
18.  The  classic  formulation  of  the  reach  of 
those  two  powers  was  established  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  In  ht'CuUoch  v.  Maryland, 
4  Wheat  316.  421.  4  L  Ed  579.  60S. 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  prohibit- 
ed, but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  are  constitutional." 

"Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  US.  at  345-346.  25 
L  Ed  at  679.  decided  12  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  held 
that  congressional  power  under  i  5  had  this 
same  broad  scope: 

"Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that 
is,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  In  view,  whatever  tends 
to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions 
they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  civil 
rights  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
against  State  denial  or  invasion,  if  not  pro- 
hibited, is  brought  within  the  domain  of 
congressional  power."  (384  at  6501 

"Correctly  viewed."  said  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Morgan.  Section  5  "Is  a  positive 
grant  of  legislative  power  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  exercise  Its  discretion  in  determin- 
ing whether  and  what  legislation  Is  needed 
to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. "  (384  U.S.  at  651]  There  Is  no 
basis  In  the  legislative  history  for  conclud- 


ing that  Congress'  power  under  Section  5  Is 
limited  to  the  finding  of  facts  or  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Supreme  Court's  own 
interpretations  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  Morgan,  the  Court  said: 

"A  construction  of  1 5  that  would  require  a 
judicial  determination  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  state  law  precluded  by  Congress  vio- 
lated the  Amendment,  as  a  condition  of  sus- 
taining the  congressional  enactment,  would 
depreciate  both  congressional  responsibility 
for  implementing  the  Amendment.  It  would 
confine  the  legislative  power  In  this  context 
to  the  Insignificant  role  of  abrogating  only 
those  state  laws  that  the  Judicial  branch 
was  prepared  to  adjudge  unconstitutional, 
or  of  merely  Informing  the  judgment  of  the 
judiciary  by  particularizing  the  "majestic 
generalities'"  of  f  1  of  the  Amendment.  See 
Fay  V  Nev>  York,  332  US  261.  282-284.  01  L 
Ed  2043.  2056-2058.  67  S  Ct  1613. '"  (384  at 
648-491 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Section  5  gave  to 
Congress  rather  than  to  the  courts  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment,  the  courts,  in 
the  aftermath  of  Dred  Scott,  were  distrust- 
ed by  the  Congress.  (See  Berger  at  222-23] 
The  preference  of  the  framers  for  Congres- 
sional action,  rather  than  judicial,  was  em- 
phasized by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1879: 

"It  Is  not  said  that  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  general  government  shall  extend  to  en- 
forcing the  prohibitions  and  protecting  the 
rights  and  immunities  guaranteed.  It  is  not 
said  that  branch  of  government  shall  t>e  au- 
thorized to  declare  void  any  action  of  a  state 
in  violation  of  the  prohibitions.  It  is  the 
power  of  Congress  which  has  been  enlarged. 
Congress  Is  authorized  to  enforce  the  prohi- 
bitions by  appropriate  legislation.  Some  leg- 
islation Is  contemplated  to  make  the  amend- 
ments fully  effective.  Whatever  legislation 
is  appropriate,  that  Is.  adapted  to  carry  out 
the  objects  the  amendments  have  in  view, 
whatever  tends  to  enforce  submission  to  the 
prohibitions  they  contain,  and  to  secure  to 
all  persons  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  quality 
of  civil  rights  and  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  against  State  denial  or  invasion,  if 
not  prohibited.  Is  brought  within  the 
domain  of  Congressional  power."  (Ex  parte 
Virginia,  100  U.S.  339,  345-46  (1879)  (Em- 
phasis in  original)] 

It  is  true  that  Justice  Brennan's  opinion 
for  the  Court  in  Katzenbach  v.  Moroan, 
enunciated  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "ratchet  theory,"'  that  while  Section  5 
gives  Congress  discretion  to  enforce  the 
Amendment,  It  "does  not  grant  Congress 
power  to  exercise  discretion  In  the  other  di- 
rection and  to  enact  statutes  so  as  In  effect 
to  dilute  equal  protection  and  due  process 
decisions  of  this  Court.'  "  We  emphasize 
that  Congress'  power  under  |  5  It  limited  to 
adopting  measures  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Amendment:  i  5  grants  Congress 
no  power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute 
these  guarantees.  Thus,  for  example,  an  en- 
actment authorizing  the  States  to  establish 
racially  segregated  systems  of  education 
would  not  be— as  required  by  (  S— a  measure 
"to  enforce"  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
since  that  clause  of  its  own  force  prohibits 
such  sUte  laws."  [384  U.S.  at  651.  fn  10] 

This  "ratchet  theory,"  however,  would 
turn  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  on  Its 
head  and  make  of  Congress  merely  a  ratify- 
ing and  Implementing  agent  for  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  To  ascribe  such  an  inten- 
tion to  the  framers  whose  Intention  In  ap- 
proving the  Reconstruction  Amendments 
to  overrule  Dred  Scott  and  who  dis- 


trusted the  Judiciary,  is  unwarranted.  (See 
Berger.  221-29]  The  pronouncement  of  the 
"ratchet  theory"  by  Justice  Brennan  In  the 
Morgan  case  was  a  mere  dictum  since  It  was 
not  essential  to  the  decision  of  that  case. 
But  even  If  such  a  doctrine  were  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  specific  holding, 
fidelity  to  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  would  require  Congress  to 
reject  it  as  a  theory  of  judicial  supremacy 
which  Is  at  war  with  the  intent  of  that 
amendment. 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  altered  by  the  case 
of  Ortgon  v.  MitcheU  (400  U.S.  112  (1970)]. 
in  which  five  Justices  held  that  Section  5  did 
not  give  Congress  the  power  to  decree  that 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  18-year-olds  to 
vote  in  state  elections  was  a  denial  of  equal 
protection.  The  Court  in  Oregon  was  widely 
split,  with  5  separate  opinions  and  no  opin- 
ion for  the  Court.  The  case  does  not  specifi- 
cally overrule  the  Morgan  decision's  expan- 
sive Interpretation  of  Congress"  power  under 
Section  5.  And  the  later  cases  of  Fullilove  v. 
KluUnick  [100  S.  Ct.  2758  (1980)1  and  City 
0/  Rome  v.  U.S.  (446  U.S.  156  (1980)]  indi- 
cate that  the  Katzenbach  Interpretation  of 
Section  5  Is  alive  and  well.  In  Rome,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Court  quoted  approvingly  the 
sUtement  by  the  Court  in  Katzenbach  that 
Section  5  "is  a  positive  grant  of  legislative 
power  authorizing  Congress  to  exercise  Its 
discretion  in  determining  whether  and  what 
legislation  Is  needed  to  secure  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  (446 
U.S.  at  176) 

It  U  clear  that  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  supports  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Human  Ufe  Bill.  Al- 
though this  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  vari- 
ous statements  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Ex 
parte  Virginia.  The  Civil  RighU  Cases. 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan].  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  there  Is  no  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dent squarely  In  point.  In  a  sense.  KaUen- 
bach  V.  Morgan  is  the  reverse  of  the  Human 
Life  Bill.  In  Morgan  the  Court  held  that 
Congress  could  properly  forbid  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  state  law  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  not  held  to  t>e  unconstitutional. 
In  the  Human  Life  Bill,  Congress  would 
seek  to  legitimize  state  laws  which  have 
been  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  Court. 
Seen  In  this  light,  the  Bill  presents  a  direct 
collision  between  Congress  and  the  Court. 

It  could  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  Bill  Is 
actually  a  corrective,  not  of  Roe  v.  Wade, 
but  of  the  permissive  state  abortion  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  in  the  wake  of 
Roe.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  accord- 
ing to  Justice  Bradley's  opinion  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of 
1883.  "does  not  authorize  Congress  to  create 
a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the  regulation 
of  private  rights:  but  to  provide  modes  of  re- 
dress against  the  operation  of  State  laws, 
and  the  action  of  State  officers  executive  or 
Judicial,  when  these  are  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  rights  specified  In  the  amend- 
ment "  (Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3.  U 
(1883)]  The  Human  Life  Bill  would  be  a  cor- 
rective of  permissive  state  abortion  laws  en- 
acted pursuant  to  the  Roe  decision.  Howev- 
er. In  the  context  of  the  abortion  controver- 
sy, the  Bill  does  Involve  a  confrontation 
with  Roe  v.  Wade  Itself. 

If  Roe  V.  Wade  Is  premised  on  the  mere 
failure  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  make  the 
finding  of  fact  that  the  unborn  child  is  a 
human  t>elng,  the  Human  Life  Bill  can  be 
justified  on  the  narrow  ground  that  it  is 
merely  an  exercise  of  Congress'  power  to 
make  findings  of  fact.  But  If.  as  I  believe. 
Roe  Is  based  on  the  Supreme  Court's  nor- 
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nuktlve  determination  that  the  unborn  child, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  human  being,  is  In- 
capable of  being  regarded  as  a  person  within 
the   meaning   of   the   Fourteenth    Amend- 
ment. Whether  or  not  he  is  a  human  being, 
the  Issue  is  whether  Congress  has  power 
under  Section  5  to  make  a  contrary  determi- 
nation on  that  issue  of  law  so  as  to  bind  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  am  convinced  that  Con- 
gress has  such  power.  The  assertion  that  a 
constitutional     amendment     is     the     only 
remedy  for  an  erroneous  judicial  decision  in- 
volves an  assumption  of  judicial  supremacy 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Why  should  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  perhaps  rendered  by  the  margin  of 
a   single    vote,    require    the    nation    to    go 
through  the  cumbersome  amending  process 
in  order  to  correct  that  decision?  In  fact. 
Section    5    has    provided    a    more    limited 
remedy.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  Congress'  power  to  enact  the  Hunun 
Life  BUI  would  confer  an  undue  supremacy 
upon  Congress,  it  should  be  recalled  simply 
that  the  power  to  enact  such  a  statute  Is 
what  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment  Intended   to  confer   upon   Congress. 
(See  generally.  Berger.  Government  by  Ju- 
diciary (1977)1  Rather  than  making  Con- 
gress supreme,  the  recognition  of  such  a 
power  under  Section  5  is  consistent  with  the 
general  constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  In  any  event,  the  Human  Life  Bill 
should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  negative 
rebuff  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Rather,  It  is 
primarily    a    positive    affirmation    of    the 
rights  of  unborn  children  who  are.  at  this 
time,  wrongly  regarded  as  non-persons. 

THE  RZlfEDY  OF  COltS-nTtmOHAL  AXZIfDlfXIfT 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution  Is  the  ul- 
timate weapon  to  correct  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Of  course,  it  should  be  sparingly 
used.  And  to  concede  that  a  consitutional 
amendment  is  the  only  possible  remedy  to 
correct  a  Supreme  Court  constitutional  deci- 
sion Implies  that  the  Courts"  ruling  holds  a 
rank  equal  to  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Nevertheless,  these  may  be  suffi- 
cient reason  to  use  the  remedy  of  amend- 
ment to  correct  a  serious  misinterpretation 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  Court.  The  Dred 
Scott  case  is  an  example.  It  is  fair  to  say. 
however,  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  the  last  resort.  Various  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed  to  define  the 
unborn  child  as  a  person  with  respect  to  his 
right  to  life,  to  return  abortion  Jurisdiction 
to  the  state  legislatures,  to  affirm  the  right 
of  voluntary  prayer  In  public  schools,  to 
forbid  assignment  of  pupils  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race,  to  forbid  busing  of 
public  school  pupils  beyond  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  for  other  purixwes  seen  as  correc- 
tives of  Judicial  rulings  in  these  areas.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  Constitution  can 
be  amended  for  these  purposes.  The  more 
interesting  question  Is  whether  It  should  be 
so  amended  or  whether  a  lesser  remedy  is 
more  appropriate. 

THK  PRtTDEirriAL  CHOICE  OP  REMZDIES 

In  the  abortion  and  school  prayer  areas 
the  current  controversy  arose  because  the 
Supreme  Court  overturned  state  laws  on 
those  subjects.  The  school  "busing"  issue  at 
this  time,  by  contrast,  primarily  arises  from 
the  Issuance  of  racial  balancing  orders  by 
federal  courts  and  only  Incidentally  from 
the  overturning  of  sUte  laws.  An  appropri- 
ate remedy  for  the  school  desegregation 
problem,  therefore,  would  not  be  a  removal 
of  Supreme  Court  and  lower  federal  court 
Jurisdiction  over  state  laws  on  the  subject, 
but  rather  a  federal  statute  prohibiting  the 


issuance  by  lower  federal  courts  of  orders 
mandating  assignment  of  pupils  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  Such  a  statute 
could  also  Include  corresponding  limitation 
of  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  abortion  and  school  prayer  issues  are 
more  appropriate  for  use  of  the  technique 
of  limiting  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  over  sUte  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  withdrawal  of  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  Is  sufficient  to  solve  the 
school  prayer  problem  by  restoring  to  the 
states  their  former  power  in  the  premises. 
And  that  remedy  is  appropriate  in  the  abor- 
tion situation  as  well.  However,  abortion  is 
an  issue  of  such  impact  that,  in  my  view,  all 
available  remedies  should  be  pursued  to  the 
extent  that  such  can  be  consistently  done. 
The  Alan  Outtmacher  Institute  reports  that 
30  percent  of  all  pregnancies  in  the  United 
SUtes  ended  in  abortion  In  1979,  a  total  be- 
tween 1.540,000  and  1.6  million,  which 
figure  exceeds  the  combined  populations  of 
Kansas  City.  Miami  and  Minneapolis.  (Chi- 
cago Tribune,  March  U.  1981.  p.  8.  col.  1)  In 
human  terms  this  Is  a  catastrophe  and  no 
potentiaJ  remedy  should  be  neglected,  in- 
cluding the  sUtutory  definition  of  person- 
hood  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  the  ultimate  remedy  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  restore  that  personhood  with 
respect  to  the  right  to  life.  Indeed,  the  abor- 
tion issue  presents  such  a  fundamental 
choice  that  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  a  useful  means  to  the 
development  of  a  coherent  national  consen- 
sus on  the  Issue. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  College  of  Law  Review. 
Fall.  1981] 
The  Power  or  Congress  To  Limit  "the  Ap- 
pellate    JURISDICnON     OP     THE     SUPREME 

Court 

(By  Carl  A.  Anderson)! 

The  power  of  Congress  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  that  of  lower  federal 
courts  may  be  examined  through  one  of 
four  Inquiries:  (1)  what  one  would  predict 
the  Supreme  Court  would  decide  on  the 
Issue:  (2)  what  one  would  wish  the  Supreme 
t^ourt  would  decide  on  the  Issue;  (3)  what 
the  Supreme  Court  would  decide  If  It  fol- 
lowed Its  own  precedents;  and.  (4)  what  the 
Supreme  Court  would  decide  if  it  followed 
the  Constitution.  While  these  four  ap- 
proaches do  not  always  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion,  this  article  will  discuss  the  third 
and  fourth  questions,  leaving  conclusions  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  such  congressional  action 
to  the  Congress  and  ultimately  to  Its  elec- 
toral constituencies. 

Article  III,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "[t]he  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law 
and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under 
such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  As  Professor  William  Van  Alstyne 
has  noted,  the  dependency  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  upon  the 
action  of  Congress  was  acknowledged  early 
in  our  constitutional  history  by  the  Court  in 
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opinions  "that  continued  an  unwavering 
line  through  five  consecutive  Chief  Justice* 
including  John  Marshall."  ■ 

In  1796.  the  Court  for  the  first  time  exam- 
ined the  power  of  Congress  under  the  ex- 
ceptions clause  in  WIscart  v.  D'Auchy,  a 
case  of  maritime  jurisdiction  applying  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789. '  The  Issue  before  the 
Court  involved  which  section  of  the  Judici- 
ary Act  of  1789  would  apply.  A  case  brought 
imder  section  21  would  have  come  before 
the  Court  as  an  appeal  and  would  have  al- 
lowed a  reexamination  of  t>oth  law  and  fact. 
A  case  brought  under  section  22  would  come 
upon  a  writ  of  error  and  allow  only  a  re-ex- 
amination of  law. 

Justice  Wilson  argued  that  regardless  of 
the  terms  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  the 
Court  Itself  must  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
extent  of  Its  appellate  power.  In  effect.  Jus- 
tice Wilson  rejected  the  notion  of  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  Congress  under  the  excep- 
tions clause.  He  maintained  the  case  should 
l>e  heard  on  appeal,  reasoning  that: 
"(Nlot withstanding  the  provisions  of  the  ju- 
dicial act.  an  appeal  Is  the  natural  and 
proper  mode  of  removing  an  admiralty 
cause;  .  .  .  and  as  there  are  not  any  words 
In  the  Judicial  act.  restricting  the  power  of 
pr(x:eedlng  by  appeal.  It  must  be  regarded  as 
still  permitted  and  approved."'  Indeed.  Jus- 
tice Wilson  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
even  a  "positive  restriction"  by  Congress 
would  be  superseded  by  the  "superior  au- 
thority" of  the  Constitution.* 

The  Court,  however,  rejected  Justice  Wil- 
son's view.  It  held  that  the  exercise  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  by  the  Supreme  Court 
depended  upon  an  affirmative  grant  from 
Congress,  deciding  the  case  to  be  t>efore  it 
on  a  writ  of  error.  Responding  specifically 
to  Justice  Wilson's  dissent.  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth  wrote: 

"Here.  then,  is  the  ground,  and  the  only 
ground,  on  which  we  can  sustain  an  appeal. 
If  Congress  has  provided  no  rule  to  regulate 
our  proceedings,  we  cannot  exercise  an  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction:  and  If  the  rule  la  provid- 
ed, we  cannot  depart  from  It.  The  question, 
therefore,  on  the  Constitutional  point  of  an 
appellate  jurisdiction,  is  simply,  whether 
Congress  has  established  any  rule  for  regu- 
lating its  exercise?" » 

Chief  Justice  Ellsworth's  principle  that 
the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise  appellate 
Jurisdiction  only  under  terms  established  by 
Congress  was  a  re-affirmed  nine  years  later 
in  United  States  v.  More.*  Speaking  for  the 
Court.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  developed  the 
so-called  "negative  pregnant "  doctrine. 

"(Wlhen  the  constitution  has  given  con- 
gress power  to  limit  the  exercise  of  our  ju- 
risdiction, and  to  make  regulations  respect- 
ing its  exercise;  and  congress,  under  that 
power,  has  proceeded  to  erect  inferior 
courts,  and  has  said  in  what  cases  a  writ  of 
error  or  appeal  shall  lie.  an  exception  of  all 
other  cases  is  implied.  And  this  court  is  as 
much  boimd  by  an  implied  as  an  express  ex- 
ception.'" 

It  is  clear  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  un- 
derstood that  the  exceptions  clause  would 
permit  Congress  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  over  an  impor- 
tant class  of  cases  based  on  their  subject 
matter.  "(A]n  affirmative  description  of  Its 
(this  Court's)  powers  must  be  understood  as 
a  regulation,  under  the  constitution,  prohib- 
iting the  exercise  of  other  powers  than 
those  described.  "•  In  More,  the  Court  held  It 
could  not  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  In 
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crimln&l  cases  since  Congress  had  failed  to 
expressly  grant  it  such  Jurisdiction.  As  the 
Court  noted  in  1892.  after  Congress  had 
acted  the  previous  year  to  grant  its  Jurisdic- 
tion In  criminal  cases,  [tlhe  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  this  Court  rests  wholly  on  the 
acts  of  Congress."  * 

In  DuToutseau  v.  United  StaUs."  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  reiterated  that  an  affirma- 
tive grant  of  appellate  Jurisdiction  limited 
to  certain  cases  amounted  to  a  decision  by 
Congress  to  exclude  Jurisdiction  In  other 
cases.  The  Chief  Justice  maintained  that  in 
passing  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  Congress, 
"must  be  understood  as  intending  to  exe- 
cute the  power  they  possessed  of  making  ex- 
ceptions to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  have  not.  indeed, 
made  these  exceptions  in  express  terms. 
They  have  not  declared,  that  the  appellate 
power  of  the  court  shall  not  extend  to  cer- 
tain cases:  but  they  have  described  afflrma 
tively  its  Jurisdiction,  and  this  af  fimative  de- 
scription has  been  understood  to  imply  a 
negative  on  the  exercise  of  such  appellate 
power  as  is  not  comprehended  within  it. 

"The  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  a  sUt- 
ute  must  be  respected,  and  where  the  whole 
context  of  the  law  demonstrates  a  particu- 
lar intent  In  the  legislature  to  effect  a  cer- 
tain object,  some  degree  of  implication  may 
be  called  in  to  aid  that  Intent.  It  is  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  court  Implies  a  legislative 
exception  from  its  constitutional  appellate 
power,  in  the  legislative  affirmative  descrip- 
tion of  those  powers."" 

In  1847.  Chief  Justice  Taney  "also  ac- 
knowledged the  utter  dependency  of  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  upon  acts  of  Congress"" 
when,  in  Barry  v.  Merctin,"  he  wrote: 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Supreme  Court  possesses  no  appellate 
power  in  any  case,  unless  conferred,  upon  It 
be  act  of  Congress:  nor  can  It.  when  con- 
ferred, be  exercised  in  any  other  form,  or  by 
any  other  mode  of  proceeding  than  that 
which  the  law  prescribes. 

'And  since  this  Court  can  exercise  no  ap- 
pellate power  unless  It  Is  conferred  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case  must 
be  dismissed.^*" 

Then  in  1865.  the  Court  again  affirmed 
the  essential  function  of  Congress  under  the 
exceptions  clause  in  Daniel  v.  Railroad 
Co.:'* 

"The  original  Jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
and  its  power  to  receive  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, are  created  and  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution: and  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government  can  enlarge  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  But  It  Is  for  Congress  to  determine 
how  far.  within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of 
this  court  to  take,  appellate  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  given,  and  when  conferred,  it  can  be 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
matter  prescribed  by  law.  In  these  respects 
it  is  wholly  the  creature  of  legislation."" 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Court  first  con- 
sidered the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of 
Congress  specifically  creating  an  exception 
to  Its  appellate  Jurisdiction. 

Ex  parte  McCardle  Involved  a  Mississippi 
newspaper  editor's  appeal,  under  an  1887 
amendment  to  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus' \  There  days  after 
arguments  on  the  merit  of  McCardle's 
appeal  were  made  before  the  Court.  Con- 
gress repealed  the  1867  law  fearing  that  the 
Court's  decision  In  McCardle  would  declare 
unconstitutional  the  Military  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  of  1867.  Thirteen  days  later.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  vetoed  the  repealing  legisla- 
tion, but  his  veto  was  then  overridden  by 
Congress  within  two  days."  More  than  a 


year  later  the  Supreme  Court  announced  its 
unanimous  decision.  Citing  Durouueau, 
Chief  Justice  Chase  wrote: 

"The  principle  that  the  affirmation  of  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  Implies  the  negation  of 
all  such  Jurisdiction  not  affirmed  having 
been  thus  established,  it  was  an  almost  nec- 
essary consequence  that  acts  of  Congress, 
providing  for  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction, 
should  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  acts  grant- 
ing Jurisdiction,  and  not  as  acts  making  ex- 
ceptions to  the  constitutional  grant  of  It. 

"The  exception  to  appellate  Jurisdiction  in 
the  case  before  us.  however,  is  not  an  infer- 
ence from  the  affirmation  of  other  appel 
late  Jurisdiction.  It  is  made  in  terms.  The 
provision  of  the  act  of  1867.  affirming  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  cov.rt  in  cases 
of  habeas  corpus  is  expressly  repealed.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  plainer  in- 
stance of  positive  exception. 

"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  Inquire  Into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion: and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  is 
given  by  express  words  ....  Without  Juris- 
diction the  court  cannot  proceed  at  all  in 
any  cause.  Jurisdiction  la  power  to  declare 
the  law.  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the 
only  function  remaining  to  the  court  Is  that 
of  announcing  the  fact  and  dismissing  the 
case.  And  this  is  not  less  clear  upon  author- 
ity than  upon  principle."  " 

The  Court,  however,  was  unwilling  to  go 
further  than  Congress  in  the  matter.  It 
specified  that  It  had  lost  Jurisdiction  only  as 
to  appeals  under  the  Act  of  1867.  not  Its  Ju- 
risdiction in  habeas  corpus  cases  under  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789— a  distinction  that 
would  t>e  highlighted  later  that  same  year 
In  Ex  parte  Yer^r." 

In  Yerver,  the  Court  proceeded  in  two 
steps:  did  it  have  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  and  if  so. 
was  that  Jurisdiction  removed  by  the  Re- 
pealer Act  of  1868?  It  answered  the  first 
question  affirmatively  and  the  second  one 
negatively.  In  doing  so.  Chief  Justice 
Chase— again  writing  for  a  unanimous 
court— not  only  failed  to  use  the  occasion  to 
develop  restrictions  on  congressional  power 
under  the  exceptions  clause,  but  he  specifi- 
cally reaffirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Repealer  Act  of  1868: 

"The  effect  of  the  act  was  to  oust  the 
court  of  its  Jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
case  then  before  it  on  appeal,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  such  was  the  effect  in- 
tended. Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  legis- 
lation of  this  character  Is  unusual  and 
hardly  to  be  Justified  except  upon  some  im- 
perious public  exigency. 

"It  was.  doubtless,  within  the  constitution- 
al discretion  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether  such  an  exigency  existed:  but  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  an  act.  passed 
under  such  circumstances,  was  intended  to 
have  any  further  effect  than  that  plainly 
apparent  from  its  terms.*' " 

Four  years  later,  in  the  United  States  v. 
Klein,**  the  Court  for  the  first  and  only 
time  invalidated  legislation  enacted  under 
the  exceptions  clause.  Klein  sought  indem- 
nification for  property  seized  during  the 
Civil  War.  in  reliance  upon  prior  Supreme 
Court  and  Court  of  Claims  decisions  that  a 
presidential  pardon  would  make  him  eligible 
for  recovery.  While  the  case  was  pending 
before  the  Court.  Congress  amended  the  Ju- 
dicial Expenses  Act  of  1871  to  provide  that 
presidential  pardons,  like  the  one  Klein  had 
received,  were  not  to  tie  considered  suffi- 
cient proof  of  loyalty  to  enable  recovery. 


Furthermore,  the  Act  provided  that  the 
facts  recited  in  the  pardon  would  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  disloyalty,  and  at  that  point 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  cease 
and  the  suit  must  be  dismissed." 

After  recounting  this  would-be  effect  of 
the  statute  upon  a  Judicial  proceeding. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  asked:  What  U  this 
but  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  the  decision  of  a 
cause  in  a  particular  way?""*  The  Court 
struck  down  the  statute  as  an  impermissible 
invasion  of  the  Judicial  process  by  Congress 
attempting  to  determine  the  outcome  of  liti- 
gation in  favor  of  a  particular  class  of  liti- 
gants. The  Court  said:  "It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  acknowledged 
power  of  Congress  to  make  exceptions  and 
prescribe  regulations  to  the  appellate 
power."** 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  decision  in 
Klein  somehow  contradicts  or  casts  doubt 
upon  McCardle.**  The  Court  In  Klein,  how- 
ever, did  not  see  it  that  way.  It  again  af- 
firmed a  broad  power  of  Congress  under  the 
exceptions  clause: 

"Undoubtedly  the  legislature  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  organization  and  ex- 
istence of  that  Court  (the  court  of  claims] 
and  may  confer  or  withhold  the  right  of 
appeal  from  its  decisions.  And  If  this  Act  did 
nothing  more,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  give  it 
effect.  If  it  simply  denied  the  right  of 
appeal  in  a  particular  class  of  cases,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  "such  exceptions  from  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction"  as  should  seem  to  it  expedi- 
ent.*'" 

Ten  years  after  Klein,  the  Court  in  The 
Francis  Wright  upheld  a  congressional  limi- 
tation of  its  Jurisdiction  in  admiralty  cases 
to  questions  of  law.  In  his  opinion  for  the 
Court.  Chief  Justice  Walte  wrote:  "while 
the  appellate  power  of  this  court  under  the 
Constitution  extends  to  all  cases  within  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes.  actual 
Jurisdiction  under  the  power  is  confined 
within  such  limits  as  Congress  sees  fit  to 
prescribe.  .  .  . 

"What  those  powers  shall  be.  and  to  what 
extent  they  shall  be  exercised,  are,  and 
always  have  been  proper  subjects  of  legisla- 
tive control.*' "" 

Despite  the  clear  language  of  Article  III 
and  the  Supreme  Court"s  repeated  acknowl- 
edgement of  congressional  power  respecting 
the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction,  legal 
scholars  have  nevertheless  strained  to  argue 
the  opposite.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
broad  language  repeatedly  used  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  aforementioned  cases  is 
inconsistent  with  the  framers'  Intent  re- 
garding the  exceptions  clause. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  considered 
the  following  language  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Detail:  "In  all  other  cases 
before  mentioned,  it  shall  be  appellate,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulation 
as  the  Legislature  shall  make. "  **  The  Con- 
vention added  the  phrase  "both  as  to  law 
and  fact"  after  the  word  "appellate."  "  It 
then  rejected  a  motion  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  clause:  "In  all  other  cases 
before  mentioned  the  Judicial  power  shall 
be  exercised  In  such  a  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature shall  direct."*' 

Leonard  Ratner  argues  that  had  the  fram- 
ers intended  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  make  subject  matter  exceptions  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction, 
it  would  have  replaced  the  word  ""excep- 
tions'" with  the  substitute  amendment. 
Rather  employs  the  rather  strained  asser- 
tion that  had  the  Convention  Intended  to 
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give  Congress  the  power  to  make  excep- 
tions, it  would  not  have  used  the  "ambigu- 
ous" words  "exceptions  and  regulations"  but 
Instead  would  have  used  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  "unequivocal"  phrase,  "the  Judi- 
cial power  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  shall  direct.""  One  sus- 
pects, however,  that  the  framers  had  the 
vision  to  understand  that  the  rejected  sub- 
stitute would  not  only  cast  in  doubt  congres- 
sional power  to  make  exceptions,  but  would 
at  the  same  time  be  an  invitation  to  legisla- 
tive Invasion  of  the  workings  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary  similar  to  those  con- 
fronted in  Klein.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  had  the  rejected  substitute  become 
part  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  have  per- 
mitted the  congressional  activity  disallowed 
In  Klein.  In  short,  the  framer  sought  to  give 
Congress  control  of  when  the  Court  acts, 
not  control  of  how  it  could  act. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  excep- 
tions clause  Is  an  historical  anachronism 
limited  to  the  concern  of  the  framers  to  pro- 
tect trial  by  Jury  while  allowing  Supreme 
Court  review  of  facts  in  admiralty  cases. 
This  so-called  "fact  controversy"  was  ad- 
dressed by  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist 
Papers.  While  it  is  clear  that  Hamilton  iden- 
tified the  exceptions  clause  with  review  of 
fact  determinations  by  Juries,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest— nor  did  Hamilton  ever 
write- that  the  clause  was  limited  to  the 
regulation  of  fact  questions  coming  before 
the  Court.**  The  l)ald  assertion  by  Jerome 
Levy  that  "'(t]he  Hamilton  approach  deals 
with  matters  of  fact  exclusively,  and  gives 
Congress  no  control  over  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  matters  of  law" 
is  simply  wrong.** 

Indeed,  Hamilton's  contention  in  Federal- 
ist No.  SI  that  the  exceptions  clause  empow- 
ered Congress  "to  obviate  or  remove"  the 
"Inconveniences  "  resulting  from  Judicial  ac- 
tivity Indicates  Hamilton  understood  the 
clause  to  provide  an  important  aspect  of 
checks  and  balances.**  However,  more  in- 
structive on  the  issue  of  the  Intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  exceptions  clause  than  the 
work  of  Hamilton  is  that  the  Oliver  Ells- 
worth. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Detail,  he  helped  draft  the  exceptions 
clause.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  was 
the  principle  author  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  And  as  Chief  Justice,  he  first  inter- 
preted the  exceptions  clause  in  Wiscart  to 
affirm  the  broad  power  of  Congress  under 
it. 

Equally  Instructive  are  John  Marshall's 
remarks  In  1788  before  the  Virginia  ratify- 
ing convention: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  'excep- 
tions'? Does  it  not  mean  an  alteration  and 
diminution?  Congress  is  empowered  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction,  as 
to  law  and  fact,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  exceptions  certainly  go  as  far  as  the 
legislature  may  think  proper  for  the  Inter- 
est and  liberty  of  the  people.  "*• 

E^ren  Justice  Joseph  Story,  who  was  re- 
peatedly critical  of  congressional  action 
under  Article  III,  wrote  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution  that  the  excep- 
tions clause  was  intended  "to  enable  Con- 
gress to  regulate  and  restrain  the  appellate 
power,  as  the  public  Interest,  might  from 
time  to  time,  require  ."*' 

Relatively  recent  statements  by  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  reinforce  a  broad  in- 
terpreatlon  of  congressional  power  under 
Article  III.  In  National  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  V.  Tidewater  Transfer  Co.,  Justice 
Frankfurter,  dissenting,  observed  that 
"Congress  need  not  establish  inferior  courts: 


Congress  need  not  grant  the  full  scope  of  Ju- 
risdiction which  is  empowered  to  vest  In 
them:  Congress  need  not  give  this  Court  any 
appellate  power;  it  may  withdraw  appellate 
Jurisdiction  once  conferred  and  it  may  do  so 
even  while  a  case  is  sub  judice."** 

Also  In  1949.  Justice  Roberts,  writing  in 
the  i47nerican  Bar  Association  Journal,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
vitiate  the  exceptions  clause  power  of  Con- 
gress, declaring.  "I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  Congress  cannot,  if  it  elects  to  do  so. 
take  away  entirely  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
over  state  supreme  court  decisions."  " 

Following  Justice  Roberts'  warning,  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation approved  in  1950,  a  resolution 
urging  '"an  amendment  to  Article  III,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  establishing  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  appellate 
Jurisdiction  In  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  lK>th  as 
to  law  and  fact."*"  Such  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
In  1954." 

In  1957.  Senator  Jenner  of  Indiana  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  remove  Supreme  Court 
appellate  Jurisdiction  in  five  categories  of 
cases  dealing  with  subversive  activities.*'  Se- 
rious consideration  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
prompted  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion In  opposition  to  the  Jenner  bill  the  fol- 
lowing year.**  The  bill  as  modified  by  Sena- 
tor Butler  of  Maryland  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
only  to  be  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  8 
votes.**  Significantly.  Senator  Butler,  the 
author  of  the  1954  Senate  passed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  establishing  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
strongly  supported  the  Jeiuier  bill  and  its 
constitutionality.  Three  years  later,  in  Glid- 
den  Company  v.  Zdanok,  Justice  Harlan, 
writing  for  the  Court  in  an  opinion  Joined 
by  Justices  Brennan  and  Stewart,  affirmed 
the  decision  in  McCardle: 

"Congress  has  consistently  with  that  arti- 
cle [Article  III]  withdrawn  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Court  to  proceed  with  a  case  then 
sub  Judice,  Ex  parte  McCardle:  Its  power  can 
be  no  less  when  dealing  with  an  Inferior  fed- 
eral court.  In  re  HalL  For  as  Hamilton  as- 
sured those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were 
concerned  about  the  reach  of  power  that 
might  be  vested  in  a  federal  Judiciary,  'it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  national 
legislature  will  have  ample  authority  to 
make  such  exceptions,  and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  will  be  calculated  to  obviate 
or  remove  [any]  .  .  .  inconveniences.  "•• 

Justice  Harlan  observed,  as  well,  that  con- 
gressional "authority  [under  Article  III]  is 
not.  of  course,  unlimited."  citing  only 
UniUd  States  v.  Klein.** 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  CHidden,  Jus- 
tice Douglas  objected  to  this  acceptance  of 
McCardle.  "There  is  a  serious  question."' 
Douglas  wrote,  "whether  the  McCardle  case 
could  command  a  majority  view  today."  *' 
While  this  statement  is  sometimes  cited  to 
cast  doubt  on  McCardle's  continued  vitality, 
it  is  Just  as  frequently  overlooked  that,  by 
1968.  Justice  Douglas  had  changed  his  mind. 
Writing  in  Flast  v.  Cohen,**  he  maintained: 
"As  respects  our  appellate  Jurisdiction,  Con- 
gress may  largely  fashion  It  as  Congress  de- 
sires by  reason  of  the  express  previsions  of 
S  2,  Art.  III.  See  Ex  parte  McCardle.  .  .  ."  *• 
Perhaps  most  interestingly.  Justice  Douglas' 
change  of  mind  occurred  after  the  1964 
action  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  in 


passing  Representative  Tuck's  legislation  to 
deny  the  Supreme  Court  and  lower  federal 
courts  Jurisdiction  in  state  apportionment 
cases.*"  One  suspects  Justice  Douglas,  as 
author  of  the  majority  opinion  in  Gray  v. 
Sanders,  had  more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Rep.  Tuck's  legislation.  •■ 

Professor  Heru-y  Hart  has  proposed  that 
the  activity  of  Congress  under  the  excep- 
tions clause  "must  not  be  such  as  will  de- 
stroy the  essential  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  constitutional  plan."  •*  While 
Professor  Hart's  theory  is  frequently 
cited,**  the  problems  it  raises  are  rarely  ad- 
dressed. The  basic  difficulty  with  the  essen- 
tial role  test  was  recognized  by  Professor 
Hart  himself  when  he  observed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  "done  or  said  any- 
thing" to  Indicate  it  would  adopt  his  view.** 
Such  a  standard  would  require  the  Court  to 
become  the  final  authority  regarding  the 
extent  of  its  own  Jurisdiction— a  result  con- 
trary to  the  language  of  Article  III  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  interpreting  it,  be- 
ginning with  the  rejection  of  Justice  Wil- 
son's position  in  Wiscart  that  a  positive  leg- 
islative restriction  would  "be  superseded  by 
the  superior  authority  of  the  constitutional 
provision."" 

Professor  Hart  advanced  the  "essential 
role"  test  in  the  context  of  a  wholesale 
withdrawal  by  Congress  of  virtually  all  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction.  While  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  appellate  Jurisdiction  may  violate 
the  essential  role  of  the  Court  and  may  as 
well  violate  the  intent  of  Article  III  to  em- 
power Congress  to  make  "exceptions  "  to  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  it  does  not  follow  that 
an  essential  role  standard  mandates  that 
the  Court  exercise  Jurisdiction  In  every  type 
of  case  In  which  a  constitutional  right  is  al- 
leged. It  is  doubtful  that  the  withdrawal  of 
a  narrowly  defined  class  of  cases  such  as 
those  dealing  with  abortion  or  prayer  in 
public  schools  could  be  said  to  destroy  the 
essential  role  of  the  Court  "in  the  constitu- 
tional plan." 

But  there  is.  or  ought  to  be,  a  more  funda- 
mental question;  Just  what  is  the  constitu- 
tional plan?  Professor  Hart  neglected  to 
provide  an  answer  except  to  say  that  "(l]n 
the  scheme  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  (the 
state  courts]  are  the  primary  guarantors  of 
constitutional  rights. .  .  ."»• 

The  "constitutional  plan"  embodied  in  Ar- 
ticle III  provides  that  the  "Judicial  Power  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  vested  In  one  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  esUbllsh."*'  It  was  essentially  a  com- 
promise between  two  very  different  views  of 
the  role  of  federal  Judicial  power. " 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Virginia  proposed  that  a  "(nlational  Judici- 
ary be  esUbilshed  to  consist  of  one  or  more 
supreme  tribunals,  and  of  Inferior  tribunals 
to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Legislature. 
.  .  .""  In  the  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
clause  esUbllshing  ""one  or  more  Inferior  tri- 
bunals'" was  first  agreed  to  and  then  re- 
pealed on  the  grounds  that  the  sUtes  would 
adequately  protect  their  citizens"  legal  inter- 
est." 

Wilson  and  Madison  then  offered  lan- 
guage authorizing  Congress  "to  institute  in- 
ferior tribunals. "  arguing  "that  there  was  a 
distinction  between  esUbllshing  such  tribu- 
nals absolutely,  and  giving  a  discretion  to 
the  Legislature  to  esublish  or  not  esUbllsh 
them.  "•'  That  language,  as  modified  by  the 
Committees  on  Detail  and  Style,  was  ulti- 
mately adopted.** 

As  Professor  Paul  Bator  has  observed: 
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"The  eaaence  of  IhAt  compromise  was  an 
agreement  that  the  question  of  access  to  the 
lower  federal  courts  as  a  way  of  assuring  the 
effectiveness  of  federal  law  should  not  be 
constituted  a  matter  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, but  rather,  should  be  left  a  matter  of 
political  and  legislative  Judgment  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time  In  the  light  of  par- 
ticular clrcximatances."*' 

The  power  of  Congress  to  define  entirely 
the  Jurisdiction  of  lower  federal  courts  Ls 
well  settled.**  Writing  for  the  Court  in 
LockeHy  v.  PhiUip*,"  Chief  Justice  Stone 
■Uted: 

All  federal  couru.  other  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  derive  their  Jurisdiction  wholly 
from  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  ordain 
and  establish'  Inferior  couts.  conferred  on 
Congreas  by  Article  III  1 1.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Article  III  left  Congress  free  to  esUb- 
llsh  Inferior  federal  courts  or  not  as  It 
thought  appropriate.  It  could  have  declined 
to  create  any  such  courts,  leaving  suitors  to 
the  remedies  afforded  by  state  courts  with 
such  appellate  review  by  this  Court  as  Con- 
gress might  prescribe.  .  .  .  The  Congression- 
al power  to  ordain  and  establish  Inferior 
courts  Includes  the  power  of  investing  them 
with  Jurisdiction  either  limited,  concurrent, 
or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding  Jurisdiction 
from  them  In  the  exact  degrees  and  charac- 
ter which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for 
the  public  good."** 

Chief  Justice  Warren  echoed  that  under- 
standing when  he  wrote  in  Carroll  v.  United 
State*:  "It  Is  axiomatic,  as  a  matter  of  histo- 
ry as  well  as  doctrine,  that  the  existence  of 
appellate  Jurisdiction  in  a  specific  federal 
court  over  a  given  type  of  case  is  dependent 
upon  authority  expressly  conferred  by  sut- 
ute."*'  Justice  Harlan,  writing  In  Oiidden. 
observed:  "The  gr*»t-<on8titutlonal  compro- 
mise that  resulted  In  agreement  upon  Art. 
III.  f  1.  authorized  but  did  not  obligate  Con- 
gress to  create  inferior  federal 
courts.  .  .  .  Once  created,  they  passed 
almost  a  century  without  exercising  any 
very  significant  Jurisdictions."** 

More  recenUy.  JusUce  White,  writing  in 
PolmoTt  V.  United  State*,  maintained, 
"(tlhe  decision  with  respect  to  Inferior  fed- 
eral courts,  as  well  as  the  task  of  defining 
their  Jurisdiction,  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  Congress. '**  Recognizing  that  Congress 
was  not  required  to  establish  lower  federal 
courts,  Justice  White  further  observed  that 
Congress  was  not  "required  to  invest  them 
with  all  the  Jurisdiction  It  was  authorized  to 
bestow.  .  .  ."'•  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  specifically  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  withdraw  federal  court 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  Injunctions  In  labor  dis- 
putes through  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act  of 
1932.^'  In  the  context  of  149  years  of  consti- 
tutional history.  It  could  hardly  have  done 
otherwise. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  Isolated  their  careful  con- 
sideration and  drafting  of  the  exceptions 
clause  from  the  broader  Issue  of  the  role  of 
Congress  In  shaping  the  exercise  of  the  fed- 
eral Judicial  power.  To  the  contrary,  the 
broad  power  of  Congress  to  establish  excep- 
tions and  regulations  to  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  would  appear 
to  be  a  necessary  fimction  related  to  its 
power  respecting  the  establishment  of  Infe- 
rior federal  courts.  As  Professor  Herbert 
Wechsler  concluded: 

"There  Is,  to  be  sure,  a  school  of  thought 
that  argues  that  "exceptions  '  has  a  narrow 
meaning,  not  Including  cases  that  have  con- 
stitutional dimension;  or  that  the  suprema- 
cy clause  or  the  due  process  clause  of  the 


fifth  amendment  would  be  violated  by  an  al- 
teration of  the  Jurisdiction  motivated  by 
hostility  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  I  see 
no  basis  for  this  view  and  think  It  antitheti- 
cal to  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
courts— which  was  quite  simply  that  the 
Congress  would  decide  from  time  to  time 
how  far  the  federal  Judicial  institution 
should  be  used  within  the  limits  of  the  fed- 
eral Judicial  power:  or  sUted  differently, 
how  far  Judicial  Jurisdiction  should  be  left 
to  the  state  courts,  bound  as  they  are  by  the 
Constitution.  . . ."" 

A  corollary  of  the  essential  role  test  Is  the 
argument  that  Supreme  Court  review  Is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  federal  laws,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
The  simple  IncanUtion  of  the  phrases  "su- 
premacy clause"  or  "equal  protection 
clause"  should  be  Insufficient  to  resolve  the 
question  of  such  legislation's  constitutional- 
ity, uiUess.  of  course.  It  Is  supposed  that  uni- 
formity is  the  supreme  constitutional  man- 
date, in  which  case  the  matter  would  then 
be  settled  by  definition.  Is  the  supremacy 
clause  or  equal  protection  of  the  law  violat- 
ed by  a  congressional  decision  to  permit 
itate  supreme  courts  to  be  the  courts  of 
final  appeal  regarding  state  statutes  and  ex- 
ecutive actions  on  a  particular  subject? 

In  this  context,  consider  Senate  BUI  481 
introduced  earlier  this  year  by  Senators 
Jesse  Helms  and  John  East.'*  It  provides,  in 
part,  that: 

"[Tlhe  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  review,  by  appeal,  writ  of  certi- 
orari, or  otherwise,  any  case  arising  out  of 
any  State  statute,  ordinance,  rxile.  regula- 
tion, or  any  part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of 
any  act  Interpreting,  applying,  or  enforcing 
a  State  statute,  ordinance,  rule  or  regula- 
tion, which  relates  to  voluntary  prayers  In 
public  schools  and  public  buildings. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'voluntary  prayer"  shall  not  Include  any 
prayer  composed  by  an  official  or  employee 
of  a  State  or  local  governmental  agency."'* 

First.  Senate  BUI  481  does  not  attempt 
either  to  "overturn "  or  to  "freeze  Into  the 
Constitution  "  the  Supreme  Court's  opinions 
In  Enffel  v.  Vitale,^*  striking  down  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  prayer,  or 
School  District  0/  Abington  Tutp.  v. 
Schempp.^*  Invalidating  the  Pennsylvania 
requirement  of  reading  Bible  verses  and 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Under  the 
terms  of  Senate  BiU  481.  requirements  In- 
volving Bible-reading  and  government  au- 
thorized prayers  would  remain  within  the 
Court's  purview.  The  Court  would,  however, 
be  prohibited  from  extending  Its  past  hold- 
ings to  strike  down  a  state  practice  in  which 
students  were  permitted  to  recite  prayers 
they  themselves  had  composed  or  selected. 

Senate  BUI  481  would  not  affect  the  power 
of  federal  courts  to  protect  Individual  rights 
related  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion:  Alle- 
gations of  coercion  could  still  be  heard  and 
relief  from  Involunatry  activities  could  still 
be  sought  In  federal  court.  Senate  BUI  481 
would  effect  only  a  realignment  between 
the  federal  and  state  governments  respect- 
ing the  establishment  clause  and  then  only 
in  regard  to  a  single  Issue:  voluntary 
prayer."  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  uni- 
formity of  state  practice  concerning  this 
issue  was  part  of  the  "constitutional  plan" 
Intended  by  the  framers  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, especially  since  five  of  the  states 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  had  estab- 
lished, tax-supported  churches  at  the  time. 

No  Supreme  Court  decision  has  ever  con- 
cluded that  the  language  of  the  exceptions 


clause  means  anything  leas  than  It  says; 
namely  that  Congress  possesses  plenary 
power  to  make  exceptions  to  and  regula- 
tions of  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Nor  has  any  decision  of  the 
Court  sought  to  amend  Article  III  by  pro- 
viding that  "notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  2.  Congress  shall  make  no  excep- 
tions to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  affects  the  Court's  abili- 
ty to  enforce  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  or  preserve  the  supremacy  of  It  own 
decisions,  or  protect  Its  essential  role  in  the 
constitutional  plan  "  The  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  Congress  in  an  unbro- 
ken line  of  opinions,  of  which  Its  decision  In 
McCardle  was  one  consistent  part.  The  deci- 
sion In  McCardle  may  be  old,  but  as  recently 
as  1961  It  was  found  to  stUl  t>e  good  law  by 
the  Court  in  CHidden.  The  historical  fact 
that  this  power  has  been  Infrequently  used 
does  not  mean  It  has  ceased  to  exist.  There 
Is  no  constitutional  doctrine  of  atrophy. 

Congressional  power  under  the  exceptions 
clause  Is  Itself  an  important  aspect  of  the 
constitutional  plan  for  the  Supreme  Court 
designed  In  Article  III.  The  Constitution 
grants  and  the  Court's  own  precedents  rec- 
ognize the  power  of  Congress  to  restrict 
usurpations  by  the  Court  in  Its  self-appoint- 
ed role  as  a  political  institution  ...  for  ar- 
riving at  decisions  on  controversial  ques- 
tions of  national  policy.'*  When  the  Court 
acts  "to  impose  extra-constitutional  policies 
upon  the  community  under  the  guise  of  In- 
terpretation," '*  as  It  did  for  example  In  es- 
tablishing a  national  abortion  code*"  in  Its 
Roe  V.  Wade"  and  Doe  v.  BMon**  deci- 
sions, the  Court  highlights  the  wisdom  of 
the  founding  fathers  In  reserving  such 
Issues  to  the  states.*'  Rather  than  resolving 
a  difficult  legislative  problem.  Judicial  Inter- 
vention In  this  area,  as  In  others,  has  en- 
flamed  public  debate  and  seriously  altered 
American  electoral  demographics  during  the 
decades  of  the  1970's  and  1980'8. 

Professor  Louis  Lusky  has  observed  that 
the  Court's  new  role  rests  upon  the  "asser- 
tion of  the  power  to  revise  the  Constitution, 
bypassing  the  cumbersome  amendment  pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  Article  V,"  and  upon 
the  "repudiation  of  the  limits  on  Judicial 
review  that  are  Implicit  in  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  "'*  As  Profes- 
sor Hart  suggested,  the  question  of  congres- 
sional power  under  the  exceptions  clause  Is 
related  to  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  constitutional  plan,  and  that,  as  Profes- 
sor Henry  Abraham  observed,  "Is  not  a 
question  of  Judicial  Institutional  capacity:  It 
Is  rather  one  of  Judicial  constitutional  legit- 
macy."** 

There  simply  can  be  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress may  exercise  Its  power  under  the  ex- 
ceptions clause  to  define  the  constitutional- 
ly permissible  limits  of  Judicial  review.  In 
exercising  this  |>ower.  Congress  should  heed 
the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  pro- 
vide exceptions  which  "go  as  far  as  the  leg- 
islature may  think  proper  for  the  interest 
and  liberty  of  the  people."**  In  firmly  es- 
tablishing congressional  power  under  the 
exceptions  clause  and  In  providing  a  solid 
foundation  for  Judicial  review,  Marshall 
fully  appreciated  what  he  wrote  In  Marbury 
v.  Madison:  "The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplated  that  litstrument  as  a  rule 
for  the  government  of  courts,  as  well  as  of 
the  legislature."*' 

POOTMOTES 

■Van    Aistyne.    A    Critical   Ouide   to   Ex   Parte 
McCardle.  IS  Arts.  L.  Rev.  229.  2SS  (1073). 
■3U.S.  (3DaU.)321  (1706). 
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CONGRKSS  AND  THE  StTPRXME  CotniT 

(By  C.  DIckerman  Williams) 

A   minor  controversy— perhaps  about  to 

become  a  major  one— has  developed  over 

the  power  of  Congress  to  make  "exceptions" 

to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 


Court.  A  niunber  of  bills  to  make  "excep- 
tions" are  now  pending  in  Congress.  The  rel- 
evant language  of  the  Constitution  (Article 
HI,  Section  2)  provides:  "The  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions 
and  under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make."" 

Mr.  Howard  P.  Fink,  a  professor  of  law  at 
Ohio  SUte  University,  has  Uught  federal 
Jurisdiction  courses  for  the  last  16  years. 
Recently  he  asserted  in  an  Op-Ed  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  "only  once  In  our 
history  .  .  .  has  this  exceptions"  clause  been 
used  to  Impair  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction." 
And  he  went  on  to  say  that  "many  legal 
scholars  (whom  he  does  not  identify]  be- 
lieve that  Congress  caruiot  validly  use  this 
'exceptions'  clause  to  impair  Supreme  Court 
Jurisdiction  .  .  .'  The  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  has  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
bUls  now  pending  in  Congress  are  unconsti- 
tutional. Mrs.  Harriet  PUpel,  a  learned  clvU- 
Ubertles  scholar.  In  an  appearance  on  the 
TV  show  Firing  Line  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  "exceptions,"  quoting  as 
her  authority  a  Professor  Herrick  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  According  to  Mrs. 
PUpel.  Professor  Herrick  had  said,  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  Justice  Bran- 
dels,  '"that  the  Supreme  Court  has  become 
the  real  law-creating  b(xly  of  our  govern- 
ment." (Professor  Herrick's  remark  seems 
more  an  observation  of  what  has  happened 
than  a  corutltutlonal  interpreutlon:  consid- 
ered as  such.  It  Is  not  without  some  validity. 
If  so,  the  remark  must  be  taken  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  violation  of  Article  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution providing  that  "aU  legislative  powers 
hereby  granted  are  vested  In  the  Con- 
gress.") 

This  article  wiU  present,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  history  of  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  Its  authority  In  this  respect.  The 
fact  is  that  Congress  has,  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Judicial  system  in  1789,  repeated- 
ly limited  the  appeUate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  many  respects.  The  Court 
has  uiUformly  acquiesced  In  and  upheld 
these  exceptions  to  Its  appellate  Jiulsdlc- 
tlon. 

WHAT  18  THI  MXANIHC? 

Indeed,  even  prior  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  this  clause  received  com- 
ment from  a  high  authority.  John  Marshall, 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
usually  regarded  as  the  outstanding  holder 
of  that  office,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia 
Convention  called  tn  1788  to  consider  ratifi- 
cation. Answering  a  feUow  delegate  who 
questioned  the  Judicial  article  he  said: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  excep- 
tion* (emphasis  In  the  original  ■ )?  Does  It 
not  mean  an  alteration  and  a  diminution? 
Congress  Is  empowered  to  make  exceptions 
to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction,  as  to  law  and 
fact,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  excep- 
tions cerUinly  go  as  far  as  the  legislature 
may  think  proper  for  the  Interest  and  liber- 
ty of  the  people. 

When  the  First  Congress  convened  in 
1789,  the  creation  of  a  federal  Judicial 
system  was  among  its  top  priorities.  On 
April  7.  1789.  the  first  day  after  a  quorum 
was  present,  the  Senate  appointed  a  special 
conunittee  of  seven  members  to  draft  a  bill 
for  this  purpose.  Among  them  were  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  and  WUllam  Pa- 
terson  of  New  Jersey.  These  two  men,  often 
overlooked,    deserve    partictUar    attention. 


■  How  a  word  In  an  oral  speech  came  to  be  itali- 
cized In  a  published  report  is  unclear. 
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They  were  the  ouUUnding  lawyers  among 
the  Pounding  Fathers;  they  had  been  active 
In  the  ConatltutlonaJ  Convention,  and  they 
played  a  key  part  In  drafting  this  bill,  which 
became  the  Judiciary  Act  of  n8».  It  created 
the  original  federal  Judicial  system  and  first 
defined  the  appellate  Jurladlctlon  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  first  nine  sections  of  the 
draft  bill  are  in  Paterson's  handwriting,  anii 
the  next  14  in  Ellsworth's.  President  Wash- 
ington appointed  both  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Enisworth  being  named  Chief  Justice 
As  Justices  of  that  Court.  Patterson  Joined 
In  the  opinion  written  by  Ellsworth  in 
which  the  Court  first  constructed  the  Judi- 
cial article  of  the  Constitution  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Judiciary  Act  relating  to  Its 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  in  Witcart  v.  Dauchy. 
3  U.S.  331  (1796). 

The  bill  which  became  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  received  the  most  thorough  consld- 
eraUon  by  the  Senate.  We  do  not  have  the 
stenographic  minutes,  but  the  Senate  Jour- 
nal shows  that  the  bill  was  reported  on  June 
13.  Thereafter,  beginning  on  June  33.  It  was 
the  only  subject  considered  by  the  Senate 
for  13  entire  days,  and  It  was  further  consid- 
ered on  parts  of  six  additional  days  (we  do 
not  know  how  large  a  part).  It  was  adopted 
on  July  17  and  sent  to  the  House.  The 
House  considered  the  bill  only  superficiaUy. 
and  approved  It  on  September  17.  The  ex- 
haustive Senate  discussion  must  surely  have 
thoroughly  educated  Ellsworth  and  Pater- 
son  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  bill  they  had 
virtually  drafted  by  themselves.  President 
Washington  approved  the  bill  on  September 
35.  The  very  next  day  he  nominated  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  a  com- 
plete list  of  proposed  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, circuit  Judges,  district  Judges,  and 
United  States  attorneys  and  marshals.  No 
dilatorlness  there. 

I1I7SIUOR  COOKTS 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  in  providing"  for 
"Inferior"  federal  courts,  granted  them  Ju- 
risdiction only  over  maritime  and  criminal 
cases  and  suits  between  citizens  of  different 
states  (the  "diversity"  Jurisdiction).  Juris- 
diction over  cases  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  known  as  "federal"  claims,  was  not 
granted  to  the  lower  federal  courts  In  any 
respect  until  18M.  and  not  in  full  until  1875. 

As  regards  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Act  of  1789  allowed 
appeals  in  maritime  cases:  In  actions  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states,  the  Act  al- 
lowed a  "writ  of  error"  when  the  value  In 
controversy  was  more  than  $3,000,  and  also 
a  writ  of  error  to  the  highest  court  of  a 
state  when  the  decision  of  that  court  had 
rejected  a  federal  claim.  The  writ  of  error 
was  a  process  by  which  an  appellate  court 
resolved  issues  of  law  decided  by  a  lower 
court,  but  not  Issues  of  fact.  It  has  now 
fallen  Into  disuse. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  did  not  provide  for  appeals  or  "writs  of 
error"  In  criminal  cases.  This  was  certainly 
not  because  the  First  Congress  was  unaware 
of  the  BiU  of  Rights.  Both  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  were 
before  Congress  at  the  same  time,  the 
summer  of  1789.  September  35.  1789  was 
both  the  day  that  President  Washington  ap- 
proved the  Judiciary  Act  and  the  day  on 
which  the  Senate  approved  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  sent  it  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion. The  First  Congress  therefore  knew 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  substantially  de- 
voted to  the  protection  of  persons  accused 
of  crime.  The  Fourth  Amendment  protects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures: 


the  Fifth  protecU  against  compulsory  self- 
incrimination:  the  Sixth  assures  the  right  of 
counsel:  and  the  Eighth  protects  against 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  Thus,  the 
First  Congress,  In  defining  the  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  an 
exception"  as  to  these  constitutional 
righU. 

WUcart  v.  Dauchy,  already  referred  to  as 
the  first  case  in  which  the  Court  considered 
Its  own  appellate  Jurisdiction,  was  an  action 
between  citizens  of  different  states  which 
had  been  decided  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Virginia  and  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  writ  of  error.  The  party  who  had 
lost  in  the  trial  court  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  Issues  of  fact  as  well  as 
those  of  law.  The  Court,  observing  that  the 
Judiciary  Act  authorized  only  a  writ  of 
error,  ruled  that  it  could  consider  -only 
Issues  of  law.  Finding  no  error  of  law.  It  af- 
firmed the  Judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  speaking  for  the 
Court,  explained  the  refusal  to  consider 
Issues  of  fact: 

"In  all  other  cases  [he  had  first  discussed 
the  Court's  original  Jurisdiction]  only  an  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  Is  given  to  the  Court  and 
even  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  Is,  likewise, 
qualified  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  given  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make.'  Here  then  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  we  can  sustain  an 
appeal.  If  Congress  has  provided  no  rule  to 
regulate  our  proceedings,  we  cannot  exer- 
cise an  appellate  Jurisdiction  and  if  the  rule 
Is  provided,  we  cannot  depart  from  it. 

"It  is  observed  that  a  writ  of  error  is  a 
process  more  limited  in  its  effects  than  an 
appeal:  but  whatever  may  be  the  operations, 
if  an  appellate  Jurisdiction  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  this  Court  conformably  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  made  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  Congress  has  prescribed  a  writ  of  error, 
and  no  other  mode  by  which  it  can  be  excer- 
cised.  still.  I  say  we  are  bound  to  pursue 
that  mode,  and  neither  make,  nor  adopt,  an- 
other. The  law  may,  Indeed,  be  improper 
and  inconvenient,  but  It  is  of  more  Impor- 
tance, for  a  Judicial  determination,  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  law  Is  than  to  speculate  upon 
what  it  ought  to  be." 

Justice  Pateraon  concurred  in  this  opin- 
ion. 

United  Statu  v.  More,  7  U.S.  159,  decided 
in  1803,  is  of  importance  because  It  was  in 
this  criminal  case  that  the  Court  first  ex- 
pressly held  that  it  had  no  appellate  Juris- 
diction in  criminal  cases,  noting  that  crimi- 
nal cases  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Judici- 
ary Act's  description  of  the  Court's  appel- 
late Jurisdiction:  "...  An  affirmative  de- 
scription of  (the  Court's]  powers  [of  appel- 
late Jurisdiction]  must  be  understood  as  a 
regulation,  under  the  Constitution,  prohib- 
iting the  exercise  of  other  powers  than 
those  described. "  Finding  itself  without  Ju- 
risdiction, the  Court  dismissed  the  writ  of 
error.  The  opinion  was  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  also  entitled  to  particular  respect. 
Although  not  a  member  of  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  RighU, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature when  the  Bill  of  RighU  came  before 
that  body  for  ratification:  Indeed,  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  persuasiveness  that  the 
Virginia  Senate  had  ratified  the  Bill  of 
RIghU  after  having  first  rejected  It.  He  un- 
questionably knew  that  the  Bill  of  RighU  Is 
largely  concerned  with  the  rIghU  of  the  ac- 
cused In  criminal  cases.  He  was  therefore 
satisfied  that  Congress  could  exclude  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  consideration  claims 
by  an  accused  that  his  rtghU  under  these 


amendmenu  had  been  violated  in  the  trial 
court. 

IlCrUCATIOIt 

In  DuTOUueau  v.  United  States,  10  U.S. 
307  (1810),  the  Court  noted  that  Congress. 
having  given  the  Court  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  actions  when  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy exceeded  $3,000  in  value,  had,  by 
implication,  denied  Jurisdiction  when  the 
matter  in  controversy  was  less  than  13,000 
in  value. 

Barry  v.  Mercein,  46  U.S.  103  (1847),  was  a 
child-custody  case.  The  Court  held  that 
under  existing  legislation  the  Court  could 
not  "take  cognizance  of  cases  to  which  no 
test  of  money  can  be  applied  nor  indeed  Is 
this  limitation  confined  to  cases  like  the  one 
before  us.  It  Is  the  same  in  JudgmenU  in 
criminal  cases,  although  the  liberty  or  life 
of  the  party  may  depend  on  the  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  And  since  this  Court  ex- 
ercises no  appellate  power  unless  It  is  con- 
ferred by  act  of  Congress,  the  writ  of  error 
in  this  case  must  be  dismissed." 

In  1859  a  seaman  named  Plumer  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  on  the  high  seas  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  federal  court  at 
Boston.  Represented  by  the  redoububle 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  then  a  leader  of  the 
MaasachusetU  bar  and  soon  to  gain  addi- 
tional fame  as  military  governor  of  New  Or- 
leans and  chief  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prosecution  team  in  the  Impeachment 
of  President  Johnson,  Plumer  applied  to 
Justice  Clifford  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  trial  court.  The  argu- 
menU  by  Butler  and  two  associates  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  are  reported  at  some 
length.  Justice  Clifford  denied  the  applica- 
tion, saying  that  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions that  there  was  no  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  cases  "have  for  too  long 
been  acquiesced  In  as  sound  expositions  of 
the  Judiciary  act  to  be  changed  without  an 
act  of  Congress."  (37  Fed.  Cas.  580.) 

In  DanieU  v.  RaUroad  Co..  70  US.  350 
(1885),  the  Court  said  that  in  respect  of  iU 
appellate  Jurisdiction  "It  Is  wholly  a  crea- 
ture of  legislation." 

In  1868  the  Court  decided  Ex  parte 
McCardle,  74  U.S.  506.  The  case  Is  unusual 
in  that  an  act  granting  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  tyi>e  of  case  at  issue  had  been  re- 
pealed 18  days  after  the  appeal  had  been 
argued,  but  before  It  had  been  decided.  The 
Court  dismissed  the  appeal  for  want  of  ju- 
risdiction. This  case,  perhaps  because  the 
Court  was  deprived  of  Jurisdiction  after  ar- 
gument, has  received  unusual  attention  and 
is  mistakenly  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
only  time  Congress  has  restricted  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction.' 

In  1881.  in  77ie  FrancU  WHght,  105  U.S. 
381.  the  Court  made  what  may  be  regarded 
as  an  authoritative  summary  of  this  phase 
of  the  law.  The  case  was  in  admiralty  and 
the  most  recent  Judiciary  act  had  provided 
that  on  appeals  in  admiralty  the  Court 
might  consider  only  Issues  of  law.  Regarding 
Itself  as  bound  by  this  llmiutlon.  the  Court 
said: 

"What  those  [IU  own  appellate]  powers 
shall  be.  and  to  what  extent  they  shall  be 
exercised,  are  and  always  have  been,  proper 
subjecU  of  legislative  control.  Authority  to 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  necessarily  carries 
with  It  authority  to  limit  the  use  of  the  ju- 
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•It  Is  presumably  this  caw  to  which  Prof«9K>r 
Pink  nitm4  In  us«rtlnc  Ihkt  only  once  In  our 
history  hu  thti   rxceptloni   clauae  b««n  used 

to  Impair  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction ."  The  remark 
Is  valid  only  as  applied  to  cases  already  artued. 


risdictlon.  Not  orUy  may  whole  classes  of 
cases  be  kept  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  alto- 
gether, but  particular  classes  of  questions 
may  be  subjected  to  re-examination  and 
review,  while  others  are  not.  To  our  minds  it 
Is  no  more  uncorjstitutlonal  to  provide  that 
issues  of  fact  shall  not  be  retried  in  any 
case,  than  that  neither  Issues  of  law  nor  fact 
shall  be  retried  in  cases  where  the  value  of 
the  matter  in  dispute  is  less  than  $5,000. 
The  power  to  regulate  Implies  the  power  to 
regulate  in  all  things." 

DRASTIC  CHANGES 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1891  and  various 
other  statutes,  in  particular  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1925,  made  drastic  changes  in 
United  States  appellate  procedure.  The  Act 
of  March  3,  1891  created  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  various  circuiU 
Into  which  the  country  was  divided.  The 
Circuit  CourU  of  Appeals  were  granted  ple- 
nary appellate  jurisdiction  in  numerous 
classes  of  cases,  including  criminal  cases, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  was  authorized  to 
review  the  decisions  of  the  Courtc  of  Ap- 
peals in  iU  discretion  by  writ  of  certiorari 
(often  colloquially  referred  to— as,  for  in- 
stance, in  77ie  Brethren— is  "cert").  In  some 
types  of  cases,  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was  still  permitted  by  the  Act  of  1891, 
but  the  number  of  these  was  further  re- 
duced by  the  Act  of  1925.  The  questions  of 
""exceptions"  and  "regulations"  seldom 
arose  after  the  AcU  of  1891  and  1925  be- 
cause review  by  the  Supreme  Court  had 
become  largely  a  matter  of  iU  own  discre- 
tion, but  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  alter 
IU  opinion  as  to  iU  "appellate  jurisdiction. " 
Thus  In  Luckenback  S.S.  Co.  v.  UniUd 
States,  273  U.S.  533  (1926),  an  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  said:  "The 
Constitution,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  2,  declares  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  shall  be 
subject  to  such  exceptions'  and  be  exercised 
under  'such  regulations'  as  the  Congress 
may  prescribe.  This  provision  was  much 
considered  in  77i«  Francis  Wright,  and  the 
views  there  expressed  are  particularly  appo- 
site heie.  ■  Ihe  Court  then  quoted  the  same 
passage  from  77i«  Francis  Wright  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  And  in  1943  the  Court, 
in  concluding  that  it  did  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion under  a  particular  statute  because  the 
statute  granting  Jurisdiction  had  been  im- 
pliedly repealed  noted  that  "Our  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  defined  by  sUtute"  (Stephan 
V.  UniUd  States.  319  U.S.  423).  There  are 
other  cases  to  the  same  effect  that  have 
been  omitted  here  in  the  Interest  of  brevity. 

In  the  1960s  there  was  active  discussion  of 
possible  congressional  limitation  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  various  law  professors  wrote  a  number 
of  more  or  less  scholarly  law-review  articles 
on  the  subject.  The  most  learned  of  these 
was  by  Professor  Herbert  Wechsler.  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law 
at  the  Columbia  Law  School  and  director  of 
the  American  Law  Institute.  His  conclusion, 
although  not  emphasizing  the  same  authori- 
ties, was  the  same  as  that  of  the  present 
writer— a  conclusion  he  reached  with  obvi- 
ous reluctance  and  more  or  less  against  his 
will.  He  said  (65  Columbia  Law  Review 
1001.  1005-^): 

"I  see  no  basis  for  the  view  (that  the  ex- 
ceptions clause  has  a  narrow  meaning,  not 
Including  cases  of  constitutional  dimeivsion) 
and  think  It  antithetical  to  the  plan  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  courU— which  was 
quite  simply  that  the  Congress  would  decide 
from  time  to  time  how  far  the  federal  Judi- 
cial institution  should  be  used  within  the 
IlmiU   of   the    federal   judicial    power,   or. 


sUted  differently,  how  far  the  federal  judi- 
cial code  should  be  left  to  the  state  courts, 
bound  as  they  are  by  the  Constitution  as 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,  any  Thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  " 

As  the  cases  demonstrate.  Congress  has— 
in  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution 
and  in  the  construction  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  given  that  language— 
the  power  to  remove  from  the  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  such  cases 
as  It  sees  fit.  In  considering  the  exercise  of 
that  power  Congress  surely  has  the  right  to 
recall  what  Justice  Holmes  said  in  1930  with 
the  concurrence  of  Justices  Brandeis  and 
Stone  in  Baldioin  v.  Missouri.  281  U.S.  586. 
a  case  holding  unconstitutional  a  rather  un- 
important tax  Imposed  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Holmes  said: 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expressed  the 
more  than  anxiety  I  feel  at  the  ever  increas- 
ing scope  given  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  constitutional  righU  of  the  States.  As 
the  decisions  now  stand.  I  see  hardly  any 
limit  but  the  sky  to  the  invalidating  of  those 
righU  if  they  happen  to  strike  a  majority  of 
this  Court  as  for  any ''reason  undesirable.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Amendment  was  in- 
tended to  give  us  carfe  blanche  to  embody 
our  economic^  social  beliefs  in  IU  prohibi- 
tions. .  .  ." 

As  late  as  1930  the  Court  had  done  noth- 
ing compared  to  what  it  has  since  done  "in 
cutting  down  the  constitutional  righU  of 
the  States."  These  decisions  were  often  by 
majorities  of  only  5  to  4  and  over  bitter  dls- 
senU.  Undoubtedly  the  judges  making  up 
the  majorities  in  these  cases  had  good  inten- 
tions (as  did  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case)  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  were  acting  on  the  basis  of  their  policy 
concepU.  and  that  the  Constitution  vesU 
"all  legislative  powers"  in  Congress.  True 
also  that  these  decisions  reflect  the  opinions 
of  many  worthy  people,  especially  the  liber- 
al intelligenUia. 

Is  It  appropriate  to  remove  a  subject  from 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  because  Congress  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  policy  embodied  in  iU  decisions  on  a 
particular  subject? 

Congress  has  on  several  occasions  severely 
limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
on  particular  subJecU  because  it  did  not  like 
the  Court's  decisions— notably  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  (Act  of  March  23.  1932:  29 
United  States  Code,  Chapter  6),  under 
which  the  federal  courts  were  denied  juris- 
diction to  Issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Other  statutes  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  courts  in  public  utility  rate  cases 
(Act  of  May  14,  1934;  28  United  States  Code 
{ 1342)  and  in  local  tax  collection  cases  (Act 
of  March  3,  1911;  28  United  SUtes  Code 
i  1341).  These  sututes  were  aimed  at  the 
federal  courts  generally  and  not  specifically 
at  the  Supreme  Court,  although  they  were 
drawn  in  sufficiently  broad  terms  to  cover 
it.  The  constitutionality  of  these  statutes 
has  not  been  questioned. 

Whether  or  not  Congress  should  exercise 
IU  power  to  make  "exceptions  "  to  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
serious  question,  not  the  Intention  of  this 
article  to  pursue.  That  such  power  exisU  Is, 
however,  undeniable  not  only  from  the  clear 
language  of  the  Constitution  but  from  the 
categorical  language  of  the  Court  upholding 
it. 


[From  "A  Blueprint  for  Judicial  Reform. " 
edited  by  Patrick  McOuigan  and  Randall 
Rader.  Washington.  19821 

The  Case  roR  WnnDRAWAL  op  JmnsDicrioN 

(By  JoHH  P.  East) 

The  genius  of  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion is  that  it  creates  no  power  without  pro- 
viding a  means  by  which  that  power  can  be 
restrained.  Judicial  review,  by  which  the 
federal  courts  have  the  power  to  decide  that 
legislative  acU  are  unconstitutional,  was  an 
institution  without  precedent  In  the  history 
of  the  world  when  our  Constitution  was 
adopted.  CourU  had  not  theretofore  shared 
in  the  sovereignty  of  nations:  rather,  they 
had  been  creatures  of  sovereigns,  first  of  ab- 
solute monarchs  and  later  of  legislatures 
whose  acU  were  supreme  law. 

If  absolute  sovereignty  was  not  to  reside 
in  the  United  SUtes  Congress— as  It  most 
certainly  was  not— then  some  other  institu- 
tion must  have  power  to  declare  when  Con- 
gress had  transgressed  the  limiu  of  iU 
power.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  was  that  In 
giving  the  federal  courts  the  |x>wer  to  check 
congressional  excesses,  the  Framers  left 
open  the  possibility  of  Judicial  excesses. 
When  a  court  exercises  power  not  granted 
to  it  by  the  Constitution— whether  the  usur- 
pation is  at  the  expense  of  Congress  or  of 
the  sUte  governments— the  result  over  time 
can  be  Just  as  dangerous  to  life,  liberty  and 
property  as  a  similar  abuse  of  power  by  the 
legislature.  Absolute  power  corrupu  abso- 
lutely, and  atMolute  Judicial  power  is  even 
harder  than  absolute  legislative  or  executive 
power  to  reconcile  with  any  theory  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  provides 
ways  by  which  the  American  people,  acting 
through  the  political  process  at  the  sUte 
and  federal  levels,  can  check  any  tendency 
of  the  federal  courts  to  abuse  the  power  of 
Judicial  review.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
safeguard  Is  that  federal  Judges  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  American 
electorate  has  shown  a  marked  preference 
in  recent  years  for  presidential  candidates 
who  promise  to  appoint  judges  who  will  con- 
strue the  worlds  of  the  Constitution  In  good 
faith  rather  than  twist  those  wortls  to  suit 
their  own  policy  preferences.  It  Is  also  possi- 
ble to  reverse  erroneous  Judicial  interpreu- 
tions  of  the  Constitution,  in  cases  where 
these  interpreUtlons  are  overwhelmingly 
unpopular,  by  resort  to  the  extraordinary 
and  rather  unwleldly  method  of  amending 
the  Constitution.  Finally,  the  Corutltutlon 
provides  that  Congress  may  define  and  reg- 
ulate the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 
Perhaps  precisely  because  It  is  the  most 
potent  weapon  in  the  legislative  arsenal, 
this  last  meth(xl  has  been  the  least  often 
used  as  a  response  to  specific  abuses  of  the 
Judicial  power.  It  is,  however,  a  constitution- 
ally permissible  response  to  such  abuses:  I 
believe  that  under  certain  circumstances  It 
is  also  a  Just  and  a  wise  response. 

Congressional  control  over  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  Is  authorized  by 
three  distinct  constitutional  provisions.  The 
clearest  such  provision  is  In  Article  III,  sec- 
tion 2,  sUting  that  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion "with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such 
Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 
The  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  held  that  the 
congressional  power  to  make  exceptions  and 
regulations  to  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion   is   clear   and   absolute.    In   Ex   Parte 
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McCardle  (1889),'  a  lower  fedenl  court  hAd 
denied  a  newspaper  editor's  claim  that  he 
was  beln«  held  In  military  cuatody  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  editor  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  It  had  Jurisdiction  to  hear  the  appeal. 
Then  Congress  passed  an  act  denying  the 
Court  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  such  as  McCar- 
dle's.  The  Court  therefore  dismissed  the 
appeai  for  want  of  Jurisdiction,  rejecting  ar- 
guments that  Congros  could  not  use  its  au- 
thority over  Court  Jurisdiction  to  affect 
pending  cases  adjudicating  constitutional 
rights: 

"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  Into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine Into  Its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  Is 
given  by  express  words. 

•What.  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  repealing 
act  upon  the  case  before  us?  We  cannot 
doubt  as  to  this.  Without  Jurisdiction  the 
court  cannot  proceed  at  all  in  any  case.  Ju- 
risdiction Is  power  to  declare  the  law.  and 
when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the  only  function  re 
mainlng  to  the  court  Is  that  of  announcing 
the  fact  of  dismissing  the  case.*" 

A  second  constitutional  provision  has  been 
held  to  grant  Congress  the  power  to  make 
exceptions  to  and  regulations  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  federal  courts  other  than  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Article  III.  section  1  provides 
that  there  shall  be  only  "such  inferior 
courts  as  th.^  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish."  Since  Congress 
need  not  esUbllsh  any  lower  federal  courts 
at  all.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Con- 
gress need  not  vest  all  Jurisdiction  over  con- 
stitutional cases  In  those  federal  courts  that 
It  does  choose  to  create.  Writing  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Lockerty  v.  PhiUips  (1»43),» 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  Stone  said  congres- 
sional power  over  the  lower  federal  courts 
Includes  the  power  "of  Investing  them  with 
jurisdiction  either  limited,  concurrent,  or 
exclusive,  and  of  withholding  Jurisdiction 
from  them  In  the  exact  degrees  and  charac- 
ter which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for 
the  public  good."* 

Finally,  some  congressional  authority  over 
the  exercise  of  federal  court  Jurisdiction  has 
been  said  to  flow  from  section  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  providing  that  "Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions"  of  the 
Amendment.*  Siiux  a  significant  portion  of 
the  federal  courts'  caseload— and  perhaps 
an  even  greater  proportion  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  federal  courts  have  extended 
their  own  power  Into  areas  traditionally  re- 
garded as  lefislative  in  nature— Involve  in- 
terpretations of  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  since  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  Amendment  reveals  that  its  fram- 
ers  distrusted  the  courts  and  regarded  Con- 
gress as  the  principal  guardian  of  the  rights 
they  were  creating,  this  provision  is  poten- 
tially among  the  most  powerful  legislative 
tools  for  restricting  the  power  of  courts  to 
enact  Judicial  legislation  in  the  guise  of  con- 
stitutional Interpretation. 

Despite  the  compelling  textual  and  histor- 
ical case  for  broad  congressional  control 
over  federal  court  Jurisdiction,  and  despite 
the  Supreme  Court's  own  consistent  recog- 


nition of  such  congressional  power,  in  the 
last  three  decades  several  theories  have 
emerged  according  to  which  the  power 
would  be  severely  limited.  These  theories 
seem  to  have  developed  principally  in  re- 
sponse to  specific  suggestions  for  limitations 
on  federal  court  Jurisdiction  In  areas 
marked  by  particularly  egregious  Judicial 
distortions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most  solidly 
grounded  of  these  limiting  theories  was  ad- 
vanced by  Raoul  Berger  In  his  book  Con 
gress  V.  the  Supreme  Court."  Professor 
Berger.  a  careful  student  of  the  debates  sur 
rounding  the  proposal  of  the  Constitution, 
noted  that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
debate  on  the  "exceptions  and  regulations" 
clause  focused  on  appellate  review  of  Jury 
fact-finding.  He  suggested  that  the  clause 
therefore  did  not  authorize  exceptions  and 
regulations  of  federal  court  Jurisdiction  over 
questions  of  constitutional  law.*  The  Pram 
ers,  however,  had  language  at  their  disposal 
to  limit  the  exceptions  and  regulations 
power  to  review  of  Jury  fact-finding:  they 
chose  not  to  use  such  language,  but  Instead 
adopted  the  uiUlmlted  language  of  Article 
III.  section  2.  Professor  Berger  later  revised 
his  view  of  the  exceptions  and  regulations 
power.  In  light  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend 
ment  and  Its  grant  of  enforcement  power  to 
Congress  over  the  areas  in  which  Judicial 
legislation  has  been  most  common  and  In 
which  congressional  limitations  on  federal 
court  Jurisdiction  are  therefore  most  likely.' 

A  second  limiting  theory  holds  that  Con 
gress  has  the  power  to  enact  exceptions  and 
regulations  of  the  federal  courts'  Jurisdlc 
tlon  only  where  such  limitations  are  "not  In- 
consistent with  the  essential  role  of  the 
courts ."*  This  theory  Is  designed  to  allow 
Congress  to  withhold  Jurisdiction,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  the  amount  of  money  in 
controversy  or  the  parties'  places  of  resi- 
dence. Such  limitations  on  the  courts  have 
been  enacted  frequently  over  the  last  two 
hundred  years:  Indeed,  from  the  passage  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  until  the  present 
day  the  federal  courts  have  net>er  been 
granted  all  the  Jurisdiction  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  granted  under  the  Constitution. 
But  under  the  "essential  role  "  theory.  oiUy 
such  "innocuous "  limitations  would  be  per- 
mitted. Congress  would  be  constitutionally 
prohibited  from  limiting  jurisdiction  in  such 
a  way  as  to  circumscribe  the  effect  of  judi- 
cial doctrines  that  Congress  believed  to  be 
erroneous. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this 
theory.  First.  It  would  have  a  federal  court 
conduct  an  overt  or  covert  Inquiry  Into  the 
motive  of  Congress  In  granting  or  withhold- 
ing Jurisdiction.  Since  even  ""innocous"'  limi- 
tations on  jurisdiction  will  result  in  denying 
the  federal  courts  the  right  to  resolve  some 
constitution  questions.  It  Is  primarily  those 
limitations  enacted  by  Congress  6ecatMe 
they  result  Ln  the  removal  of  controversial 
constitutional  questions  from  the  federal 
courts  that  would  be  held  unconstitutional 
under  the  " essential  role"  theory.  The 
courts  are  always  reluctant  to  conduct  In- 
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qulries  into  legislative  motive.*  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  McCardle  specifically  reject- 
ed the  suggestion  that  an  Impermissible 
motive  could  vitiate  a  congressional  with- 
drawal of  Jurisdiction." 

An  even  more  basic  problem  with  the  "es- 
sential role"  theory  Is  that  It  begs  the  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  essential  role  of  the  feder- 
al courts?  As  articulated  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  In  Marbury  v.  MtidUon 
(1803)."  judicial  review  was  simply  a  corol- 
lary of  the  doctrine  that  our  written  Consti- 
tution Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  as 
such  Is  binding  on  the  courts  as  well  as  on 
other  branches  of  government.  When  a 
court  has  Jurisdiction  of  a  case,  and  when 
the  issue  Is  unavoidable,  the  court  may 
sometimes  have  to  choose  the  Constitution 
over  a  legislative  act  that  seems  to  the  court 
to  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  To  posit, 
however,  that  the  federal  courts  have  the 
duty  or  power  to  take  Jurisdiction  where  it 
has  been  denied.  Is  to  confuse  judicial 
review  with  Judicial  supremacy.  The  super- 
legislative  role  assumed  by  the  Warren 
Court  and  not  yet  wholly  abrogated  by  the 
current  Court  is  not  essential  to  our  republi- 
can form  of  government.  Nothing  in  the 
Constitution  requires  that  the  federal 
courts  have  Jurisdiction  over  every  constitu- 
tional case,  and  the  plain  language  of  Arti- 
cle III  gives  Congress  the  power  to  deny 
such  Jurisdiction. 

A  closely  related  argument  for  limitations 
on  congressional  power  over  federal  court 
jurisdiction  starts  with  the  observation  that 
Congress  Itself  Is  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  particularly  by  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  If  Congress  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  anyone  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  due  process  of  law.  or 
any  other  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  that  act  of  Congress  is  unconsti- 
tutional. In  theory,  a  law  depriving  the 
courts  of  jurisdiction  on  some  selective  basts 
could  Itself  violate  the  Constitution.  For  In- 
stance, a  law  requiring  that  the  courts  dis- 
miss for  want  of  Jurisdiction  any  suit 
brought  by  a  Methodist  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  held  to  abridge  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  The  law  would  be  void,  and  the 
courts  would  retain  Jurisdiction  over  suits 
brought  by  Methodists.  Some  scholars  have 
argued  that  a  law  denying  Jurisdiction  In  a 
whole  class  of  cases— cases  Involving  school 
prayer,  for  Instance,  or  abortion— would 
similarly  operate  to  deprive  litigants  of 
their  constitutional  rights."  Thus  the  Juris- 
dictional limitations  would  be  void,  and  the 
courts  would  retain  jurisdiction  over  the 
questions  In  controversy. 

Again,  the  scholars  who  propose  this 
theory  are  reading  their  own  view  of  what  It 
means  to  have  a  constitutional  right  Into 
the  argument  over  jurisdiction.  In  their 
view,  nobody  has  a  constitutional  right 
unless  he  can  get  that  right  enforced  In  a 
federal  court.  This  assumes  the  whole 
ground  in  dispute,  and  reads  the  congres- 
sional exceptions  and  regulations  power  out 
of  the  Constitution.  Not  only  the  federal 
courts,  but  also  Congress,  the  President  and 
all  executive  officers,  and  all  state  officials 
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have  the  duty  to  obey  the  Constitution.  Just 
as  the  courts  must  sometimes  Interpret  the 
Constitution  In  order  to  enforce  It.  these 
other  state  and  federal  officers  must  some- 
times act  on  their  own  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution.  Where  a  federal  court  has 
Jurisdiction  over  a  particular  case.  Its  read- 
ing the  Constitution  in  binding  on  the  par- 
ties to  the  case.  Where  there  Is  no  such  ju- 
risdiction, some  other  body  will  be  the  final 
arbiter.  "This  does  not  constitute  a  denial  of 
constitutional  rights  unless  it  Is  assumed 
that  only  the  federal  courts  are  capable  of 
reading  the  Constitution  correctly. 

As  a  practical  matter,  disputes  not  re- 
solved in  the  federal  courts  wUl  usually  be 
resolved  in  the  sUte  courts,  since  Congress 
has  no  power  to  deny  Jurisdiction  to  these 
courts.  State  Judges  take  the  same  oath  as 
federal  Judges  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes.  An  act  of  Congress  that 
effectively  charuiels  constitutional  litigation 
into  such  courts  does  not  violate  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  existence  of  state  courts  as  an  alter- 
native fortim  for  litigation  of  constitutional 
questions  bolsters  the  case  for  absolute  con- 
gressional control  of  federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion, but  it  also  suggests  a  problem  with  the 
Jurisdiction-limiting  technique  as  a  means 
of  counteracting  erroneous  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution.  Few  constitutional 
scholars  argue,  for  instance,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  In  Hoe  v.  Wade 
(1973)."  striking  down  all  fifty  sUte  antl- 
abortlon  laws,  represents  a  correct  reading 
of  the  Constitution.  Insofar  as  cases  involv- 
ing abortion  continue  to  be  resolved  in  the 
federal  courts,  in  the  practical  political 
sense  Roe  will  continue  to  be  "the  law  of  the 
land"  until  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  Its 
unconstitutional  1973  holding.  If  Congress 
were  to  remove  jurisdiction  over  abortion 
cases  from  the  federal  courts,  such  litigation 
would  be  conducted  In  the  state  courts. 
Some  state  courts  might  read  the  Constitu- 
tion as  all  courts  read  It  for  two  centuries 
prior  to  Roe  v.  Wade,  and  uphold  state  antl- 
abortion  laws  as  constitutional.  But  many 
other  state  courts  would  probably  regard 
the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  decision 
as  a  binding  precedent.  In  these  states.  Roe 
would  continue  to  be  the  effective  law,  and 
since  the  Supreme  Court  would  never  have 
occasion  to  hear  another  case  Involving 
abortion.  It  would  be  Impossible  ever  to  re- 
store a  uniform  and  correct  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  exceptions  and  regulations  clause  is 
not  a  panacea.  It  cannot  cure  all  the  effects 
of  the  Judicial  activism  of  the  last  few  dec- 
ades. Moreover,  many  sincere  people  believe 
that  to  deprive  the  federal  courts  of  Juris- 
diction even  in  one  or  two  areas  wotild  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  that  could  greatly 
reduce  the  value  of  the  independent  judici- 
ary as  a  bulwark  of  those  righU  that  genu- 
inely derive  from  the  Constitution  and  not 
just  from  the  political  Ideals  of  a  few  judges. 
These  concerns  are  not  to  be  taken  lightlr. 
but  they  must  be  weighed  against  the  harm 
that  Is  being  done  by  the  current  regime  of 
Judicial  usurpation  of  legislative  authority.  I 
do  not  believe  It  would  be  such  a  bad  thing 
to  use  the  jurisdiction-limiting  power  to 
send  the  judges  a  message,  so  long  as  we  are 
careful  to  send  them  the  right  message.  We 
should  be  willing  to  tolerate  unpopular  Judi- 
cial Interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  and 
even  Interpretations  with  which  some  of  us 
personally  disagree,  so  long  as  they  are  sin- 
cere attempts  at  InterpreUtlon  and  not  at 


law-making.  And  efforts  to  regulate  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  carefully  circumscril)ed  so  as 
to  achieve  the  desired  results  without  creat- 
ing Jurisprudential  chaos  or  setting  danger- 
ous precedents. 

One  moderate  approach  to  the  regulation 
of  federal  court  jurisdiction  was  suggested 
by  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  of  1932.  which 
deprived  the  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  to 
issue  certain  labor  Injunctions.  Congress  be- 
lieved that  the  federal  courts  were  abusing 
their  power  in  this  area,  and  so  Congress  re- 
stricted that  power.  Rather  than  to  deprive 
the  federal  courts  of  all  Jurisdiction  in  labor 
disputes.  Congress  chose  a  more  moderate 
approach  by  forbidding  only  a  particular 
remedy.  Since  an  injunction  c»ji  affect  the 
lives  of  the  parties  to  a  lawsuit  even  prior  to 
a  final  adjudication  of  their  righto  and 
duties,  it  Is  an  extreme  remedy.  Prior  to 
1932,  in  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the  fed- 
eral courts  were  using  the  iivjunctlon 
remedy  too  harshly  and  too  frequently.  In 
Lavfv.  E.  G.  Shinner  <ft  Co.  (1938),'*  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  power  of  Congress 
to  deny  the  courts  the  righto  to  resort  to 
this  remedy. 

A  number  of  recent  proposals  for  curbing 
abuses  of  the  Judicial  power  use  the  tech- 
nique suggested  by  the  Norris-LaOuardia 
precedent.  For  instance,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  of  which  I  serve  as  chair- 
man, recently  reported  favorably  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Human  Life 
Bill,  one  section  of  which  deprives  the  lower 
federal  courto  of  Jurisdiction  to  issue  injunc- 
tions in  cases  involving  abortion.  There  are 
other  areas  in  which  this  approach  is  prom- 
ising. Mandatory  busing  of  schoolchildren 
to  achieve  racial  balance,  for  Instance,  and 
court-ordered  afflrmatlve-actlon  quotas,  are 
examples  of  the  harsh  and  excessive  use  of 
the  injunctive  power  by  federal  courto.  Leg- 
islation has  been  proposed  in  this  Congress 
which  would  curtail  or  eliminate  the  federal 
courts'  authority  to  engage  in  these  particu- 
lar abuses  of  their  jurisdiction."  Passage  of 
such  legislation  would  set  no  precedent  not 
already  set  by  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act, 
and  would  not  Impair  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral courU  to  hear  civil  righto  cases  and  to 
grant  relief  other  than  mandatory  racial- 
balance  busing  or  Injunctions  involving 
racial  quotas. 

Should  Congress  enact  into  law  any  of 
these  proposals  to  limit  federal  court  Juris- 
diction, we  can  expect  dire  predictions  about 
the  future  of  our  independent  Judiciary,  our 
constitutional  righto  and  our  very  system  of 
government.  Part  of  the  answer  to  these 
alarms  Is  to  ask  how  the  Pramen  of  the 
Constitution  would  have  reacted  to  the  judi- 
cial excesses  to  which  these  legislative  pro- 
posals respond.  These  were  the  men  whose 
response  to  a  centralized,  unresponsive  and 
arbitrary  power  was  made  manifest  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  In  providing  for  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  over  any  pos- 
sible future  assumption  of  absolute  power 
by  any  one  Institution,  the  Pramers  were 
providing  a  moderate,  political  solution  to 
an  evil  whose  recurrence  they  feared.  To 
employ  one  of  the  solutions  they  gave  us, 
where  the  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  Ito 
use.  is  not  only  our  power  but  also  our  duty. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  next  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pres- 
ently before  the  Senate,  under  a  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  was  to  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  calling  this 
discussion  on  article  III.  The  letter  no- 
tifying me  of  this  discussion,  however, 
stated  that  following: 

These  "court-curbing"  proposals  have 
been  discussed  in  the  narrow  context  of 
some  controversial  subject  area.  As  a  result, 
most  of  the  debate  has  focused  on  the 
merito  of  the  underlying  issue  addressed  by 
each  proposal,  and  not  on  the  implications 
such  bills  have  for  the  democratic  process 
itself.  It  is  time  that  those  who  are  commit- 
ted to  an  independent  federal  Judlmry 
speak  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
elaborate  on  the  many  troubling  constitu- 
tional and  public  policy  issues  raised  by 
these  propoMls. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  important  sub- 
ject not  be  confused  with  other  issues,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  held 
hearings  exploring  the  scope  of  the  Senate's 
authority  under  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  During  these  3  days  of  Impartial 
and  balanced  hearings,  testimony  was  heard 
from  at  least  a  dosen  law  professors,  attor- 
neys, and  experto  in  their  fields  represent- 
ing top  law  achools  such  as  Harvard,  Tale, 
and  Duke.  These  hearings  have  been  print- 
ed and  are  available  under  the  "Constitu- 
tional Restratnto  Upon  the  Judiciary" 
(Serial  No.  J-97-30). 

We  have  examined  this  issue  Independent 
of  the  context  of  other  controversial  social 
and  legal  Issues.  Those  opposed  to  congres- 
sional Implementation  of  Ito  article  III  au- 
thority have  contended  that  Federal  courto 
must  remain  supreme.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Constitution  must  remain  supreme.  That  in- 
spired document  specifically  obligates  Con- 
gress to  check  the  Judiciary  when  it  steps 
beyond  constitutional  limlto  just  as  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  use  the  veto  to  prevent 
congreBlonal  excesses.  The  majesty  of  the 
constitutional  framework  is  that  no  branch 
is  permitted  to  become  supreme. 

The  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
carefully  composed  article  III  to  place 
with  Congress  the  responsibility  to 
assure  that  personal  liberties  are  not 
endangered  by  an  errant  or  arrogant 
Judiciary.  Section  2  lists  the  kinds  of 
cases  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  decide  and  then  pro- 
ceeds: 


••Jtoev.  Wade.  *101J A  nmtm. 


'*lMU/  V.  E.  a.  Shinner  *  Co..  303  n.8.  323 
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In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned, 
the  supreme  cotirt  shall  have  appellate  ju- 
risdiction, with  such  exceptions,  and  imder 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make. 

With  this  language,  the  supreme 
Constitution  charged  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate which  cases  the  Federal  courts 
could  hear  on  appeal  from  State 
courts.  A  legislative  decision  to  make 
an  exception  in  Federal  coiul  appel-;' 
late  jurisdiction  would  give  effect  to^ 
the  last  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  reserves  to  the  States  and  the 
people  all  matters  not  specifically  del- 
egated by  the  Constitution  to  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Government.  Disputes  would  be 
settled  by  more  accountable  State  and 
local  decisionmakers  rather  than  by 
national  mandate. 

Even  Alexander  Hamilton,  known 
for  his  predisposition  to  favor  central- 
ized governance,  reassured  those  who 
feared  the  potential  reach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  by  affirming  that: 

The  national  ledalature  will  have  ample 
authority  to  make  Buch  exceptlona  and  pre- 
scribe such  reculationa  u  will  be  calculated 
to  obviate  or  remove  these  Inconveniences. 

In  Hamilton's  estimation,  a  mere 
"inconvenience"  would  warrant  a  use 
of  the  specific  constitutional  check  on 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

Substantial  groups  who  feel  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  abridged  their 
rights  are  now  petitioning  Congress  to 
recognize  its  constitutional  role.  They 
contend  that,  under  the  guise  of  inter- 
pretation, the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  amending  the  Constitution  to 
Jeopardize  their  rights.  For  instance,  a 
single  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  been  stretched  by  the  Court  into 
several  controversial  decisions.  That 
single  amendment  has  been  employed 
to  wrest  from  States  and  localities  the 
decision  of  which  school  a  child  should 
attend,  to  permit  programs  favoring 
one  race  over  another,  and  to  reverse 
more  than  150  years  of  exclusive  State 
discretion  over  apportionment  of  con- 
gressional districts.  On  occasion,  the 
tribunal  has  not  even  bothered  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  itself,  but 
only  its  "penumbras,"  to  declare  that 
children  are  not  persons  before  birth. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  claims 
that  only  a  constitutional  amendment 
by  the  prescribed  article  V  method  will 
be  sufficient  to  alter  these  doctrines 
promulgated  by  five  out  of  nine 
Judges.  Fortunately,  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  is  not  the  only 
way  to  cause  five  Judges  to  reconsider 
their  actions. 

In  weighing  whether  to  employ  its 
authority  to  protect  individual  rights. 
Congress  need  not  rely  solely  on  these 
errant  opinions.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Court  branded  a  course  of  conduct  it 
had  pursued  for  nearly  a  century: 

An  unconstitutional  assumption  of  power 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  which  no 
lapse  of  time  or  respectable  array  of  opinion 
sliould  make  us  hesitate  to  correct. 

If  the  Court,  by  its  own  admission, 
had  unconstitutionally  assumed  au- 
thority for  almost  100  years.  Congress 
Is  Justified  in  asking  what  it  might  not 
have  yet  confessed. 

When  Congress  did  use  its  authority 
to  withdraw  appellate  Jurisdiction,  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  acknowledged 
congressional  mandate  as  binding  by 
immediately  dismissing  the  withdrawn 
cases.  The  Court  stated  conclusively 
that 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  Inquire  into  the 
motive  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine Into  Its  power  under  the  Constitu- 


tion, and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  Is  given 
by  express  words. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  would 
seem  to  take  issue  with  those  Senators 
who  favor  a  restrictive  reading  of  the 
exceptions  clause. 

Before  writing  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion this  check  on  Federal  court  su- 
premacy, these  Senators  should  recall 
that  the  Supreme  Court  once  ruled 
that  a  black  man  is  not  a  person  (simi- 
lar to  the  ruling  about  unborn  chil- 
dren) and  could  be  regarded  as  proper- 
ty. More  recently  the  Court  decided 
that  Japanese-Americans  could  be  in- 
carcerated during  World  War  II 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  national 
origin.  If  a  future  Court  wanted  to 
return  to  those  precedents,  we  would 
all  be  more  secure  knowing  that  Con- 
gress could  halt  the  legal  abrogation 
of  rights. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  has  been 
courting  constitutional  disaster  by 
reading  its  own  predilections  into  the 
Nation's  foundational  document.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  the  body  charged 
with  policing  the  confines  of  the  Con- 
stitution. When  the  policeman  be- 
comes a  criminal,  a  higher  authority 
must  undertake  to  protect  freedoms. 
The  Constitution  is  that  higher  au- 
thority and  has  outlined  the  means  to 
prevent  overreaching.  Jefferson  pro- 
vided the  most  graphic  expression  for 
this  dilemma: 

It  is  Jealousy  and  not  confidence  which 
prescribes  limited  constitutions  to  bind 
down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  tnist 
with  power.  *  *  *  In  questions  of  power, 
then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  supreme,  not  the 
Court.  We  should  all  be  grateful  that 
the  Constitution  Includes  the  checks 
to  assure  that  individual  liberties  do 
not  fall  prey  to  any  single  ambitious 
branch  of  Government. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  foregoing  debate  and  are 
printed  at  this  point  by  unanimous 
consent:) 


S.  2224-TAX  CREDIT  FOR  JOB 
TRAINING 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  operated  through  its 
department  of  community  affairs  a 
tax  credit  program  called  the  neigh- 
borhood assistance  program.  It  au- 
thorizes State  business  tax  credits  for 
corporations  doing  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  contribute  to  approved 
nonprofit  projects  serving  low  income 
and  disadvantaged  citizens.  Approved 
programs  Include  such  activities  as 
contributions  of  weatherizing  materi- 
als, operation  of  day  care  centers  for 
working  mothers,  neighborhood  hous- 
ing services,  and  Job  training.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  most  sui^essful  efforts 
have  included  corporate  contributions 


to  nonprofit  organizations  for  Job 
training  designed  to  meet  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

As  a  specific  example,  Philadelphia 
area  businessmen  and  civic  leaders 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Assistance  Act  to  contribute 
to  three  high  school  academies  in  ap- 
plied electric  science,  automobile 
repair,  and  business  skills.  Students 
who  at  the  time  of  enrollment  often 
show  less  than  average  promise  are 
provided  this  specialized  training  at 
public  high  school  sites. 

Business  leaders  believe  this  pro- 
gram is  an  important  Philadelphia  Job 
training  activity.  Many  students 
thought  to  be  below  average  achievers 
have  developed  during  the  training 
highly  marketable  Job  skills.  Drop  out 
rates  are  a  fraction  of  those  of  regular 
high  school  programs  and  the  gradua- 
tion rate  Is  double.  The  involvement  of 
local  businessmen  in  the  nonprofit 
corporations  operating  the  program 
has  helped  assure  placement  opportu- 
nities for  those  who  complete  the  pro- 
gram. Over  90  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  placed  in  Jobs.  The  nonprofit 
corporations  operating  these  three 
programs  do  not  accept  grants  from 
public  agencies.  On  February  23.  I  per- 
sonally visited  the  electric  academy 
and  observed  the  school  in  operation.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  what  I  saw. 

Today,  I  propose  a  similar,  though 
considerably  more  limited,  national 
version  of  the  Pennsylvania  neighbor- 
hood assistance  program  by  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  of 
20  percent  against  contributions  to 
programs  providing  Job  training  for 
handicapped  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals.  This  credit,  plus 
the  already  authorized  deduction  in 
most  cases,  will  represent  about  a  one- 
third  net  cost  to  the  contributing  cor- 
poration. 

Each  training  program  would  be  de- 
veloped by  qualified  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  certified  by  the  regional 
Office  of  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  E)epartment  of 
Labor  as  providing  Job  training  solely 
to  handicapped  persons,  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals,  or  workers 
with  obsolete  skills.  Private  corpora- 
tions would  contribute  the  training 
funds.  Unlike  most  programs  of  this 
type,  there  are  virtually  no  adminis- 
tration costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  all  of  the  contributed  funds 
remain  In  the  local  community.  There 
is  no  expensive  corps  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats to  take  a  cut  from  these 
fimds  as  they  flow  from  the  communi- 
ty to  Washington  and  back  again. 
Under  my  proposal,  they  never  leave 
the  local  community. 

The  maximum  credit  available  for 
any  single  corporation  is  $250,000; 
thus  the  program   is  especially  sup- 
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portive  of  training  efforts  by  small- 
and  middle-sized  businesses. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  America  is 
in  a  transition  phase  from  heavy  in- 
dustry to  high  technology,  many 
skilled  and  dedicated  workers  are 
losing  their  Jobs  because  of  technologi- 
cal obsolescence  over  which  they  have 
little  control. 

Yesterday's  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
newspaper  carried  a  news  story  "No 
One's  Safe,  Steel  Layoffs  Still  Grow- 
inr.  White  Collar  Workers  Also  Hit  " 
On  the  same  day  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal headlined  "Pittsburgh's  Recession 
Shows  How  Layoffs  Ripple  Through 
Economy."  While  Job  training  does 
not.  of  itself,  create  Jobs,  it  will  retrain 
skilled  workers  for  new  Jobs  as  we 
create  new  Jobs  in  the  economy,  as 
create  we  must  for  our  American  work 
force. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  will  encour- 
age the  private  sector  to  sponsor  Job 
training  and  retraining  programs  for 
these  workers,  as  well  as  for  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  this  bill  can 
be  an  important  part  of  the  overall  Job 
training  efforts  of  this  Nation.  With 
the  administration's  proposal  for  en- 
terprise zones  due  at  an  early  date- 
predicted  this  week— this  bill  can  inte- 
grate effectively  with  that  economic 
uplift  plan.  New  industry  will  need 
new  trained  employees  and  this  bill 
provides  a  vehicle  for  local  planning, 
development,  and  administration  of 
Job  training.  Thus,  this  bill  is  consist- 
ent with  the  concept  of  enterprise 
zones.  Nevertheless,  it  can  also  help 
develop  and  fund  in  areas  which  are 
not  designated  as  enterprise  zones,  as 
well  as  those  which  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2224 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable  against 
tax)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
44G  the  following  new  section: 

■^EC  44H.  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBimONS  TO  QUALI- 
FIED JOB-TRAINING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"(a)  Gkiteiial  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  qualified  Job- 
training  charitable  contributions  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  LmiTATIOHS.— 

"(1)  MAXiMim  DOLLAR  AMomrr.— The 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  shall 
not  exceed  $250,000. 

"(2)  Liability  for  tax.— 

"(A)  IM  GENERAL.— The  Credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed 


under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  designation  than  this  section, 
other  than  credits  allowable  by  sections  31, 
39,  and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter'  shall  not  include  any  tax  treated  as 
not  Imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  53(a). 
"(B)  Carryback  and  carryover  op  unused 

CREDIT. — 

"(1)  Allowance  op  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  In  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  the  unused  credit  year'),  such 
excess  shall  be— 

"(I)  a  Job-training  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(II)  a  Job  training  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  Is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  before  January  1, 
1982,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  In  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subclauses 
(I)  and  (ID)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  clause  (11),  such  unused  credit 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(11)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
clause  (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(II)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

"(c)  DspiNiTioRS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Qualified  job-trainino  charitable 
contributions.— The  term  'qualified  Job- 
training  charitable  contributions'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  to  qualified  Job-training  orga- 
nizations. 

"(2)  Charitable  contribution.— The  term 
charitable  contribution'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 170. 

"(3)  Qualified  job-training  organiza- 
TioN.— The  term  'qualified  Job-tralning  orga- 
nization' means  an  organization  which- 

"(A)  is  described  in  section  501(cK3);  and 

"(B)  has  been  certified  by  the  appropriate 
regional  office  of  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  E>epartment  of  Labor 
as  providing  Job  training  solely  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  handicapped  individ- 
uals, economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, and  displaced  workers. 

"(4)  Job  TRAINING.— The  term  'Job  train- 
ing' means  Instruction  in  vocational  and 
other  skills  necessary  to  obtain  employment 
or  a  higher  grade  of  employment. 

"(5)  Handicapped  individual.— The  term 
handicapped  individual'  means  any  individ- 
ual who— 


"(A)  has  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
which  for  such  individual  constitutes  or  re- 
sults in  a  substantial  handicap  to  employ- 
ment; and 

"(B)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  or  a  higher  grade  of  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  job  training. 

"(6)  Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual.—The  term  economically  disadvantaged 
individual'  means  any  individual  who— 

"(A)  receives  cash  welfare  payments  under 
a  Federal.  State,  or  local  welfare  program: 

"(B)  has  an  Income,  for  the  e-month 
period  before  applying  for  job  training  with 
a  qualified  job-training  organization, 
which— 

(1)  would  have  met  the  qualifications  for 
such  welfare  payments,  or 

"(11)  If  computed  on  an  annual  basis, 
would  not  exceed  the  poverty  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  pursuant  to  section 
673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilla 
tion  Act  of  1981;  or 

"(C)  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  meeu 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 

"(7)  Displaced  worker.— The  term  dis- 
placed worker'  means  any  Individual  who— 

"(A)  was  employed  by  an  establishment— 

"(1)  on  a  full-time  basis,  and 

"(U)  for  at  least  1  year; 

"(B)  was  not  employed  by  such  establish- 
ment It.  an  executive,  administrative,  or  pro- 
fessional capacity  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
13(aKl)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938);  and 

"(C)  is  currently  unemployed  because  of— 

"(1)  a  change  in  the  technology  of  such  es- 
tablishment, or 

"(11)  a  total  or  partial  closing  of  such  es- 
tablishment by  reason  of  competing  tech- 
nology. 

"(8)  Establishment.— The  term  establish- 
ment" means  any  factory,  plant,  facility,  or 
concern  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
or  services,  or  both. 

"(d)   Special   Rules.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  ACGREGATION  OP  CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

"(A)  Controlled  croup  op  corpora- 
noRS.— In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

"(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  qualified  job- 
training  charitable  contributions  giving  rise 
to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  In  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  under  this  section— 

""(1)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  of 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

"(ID  the  credit  (If  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  trade  or  business  shall 
be  its  proportionate  share  of  the  qualified 
job-training  charitable  contributions  giving 
rise  to  the  credit. 

The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  In  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Allocations.— 

""(A)  Passthrough  in  the  case  op  subchap- 
ter s  corporations,  etc.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 
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the  niles  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 52  shall  apply.  

"(B)   AlXOCATlOH   in   TH«  CA8«  OF   PARTHIR- 

8HIM.— In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(bHl)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
55(cK4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■■44H(b>(2KA),"  before  •53(b)". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  Items  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(30)  Credit  uhdir  sktioh  «4h.— The  ac- 
quiring conxjration  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaea  of  this  section  and  section  44H.  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44H  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation.". 

(3HA)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  limitations  on  unused  investment 
credits,  work  incentive  program  credits,  new 
employee  credits,  alcohol  fuel  credits,  for- 
eign taxes,  and  capital  losses),  as  In  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  with  and  after 
the  first  taxable  year  to  which  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1978 
apply,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section 

44H(bK2KB)."  after  44G<(bK2).",  and 

(U)  by  Inserting  "JOB-TRAININO  CRED- 
ITS." after  EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNER- 
SHIP CREDITS.  '  In  the  section  heading. 

(B)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(I)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section 
44H(bKaxB)."  after  "440<bK2).".  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "JOB-TRAININO  CRED- 
ITS," after  "EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNER- 
SHIP CREDITS."  in  the  section  heading. 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "Job-training  credits."  after  "employee 
stock  ownership  credits."  in  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  383. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  8511(dK4) 
of  such  Code  (defining  credit  carryback)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback,  and  Job-training 
credit  carryback". 

(5)  Section  6411  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
quick  refunds  In  respect  of  tentative  carry- 
back adjustments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownership  credit"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
Job-training  credit"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  by  a  Job-training  credit 
carryback  provided  by  section  44H(bK2)" 
after  "by  an  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryback  provided  in  section 
440<bK2),"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subaec- 
Uon  (a): 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  an  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  employee  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  a  Job-training  credit  carryback 
from":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "research  and  expert- 
Biental  credit  carryback)"  in  the  second  sen- 


tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  Job-training 
credit  carryback,  to  an  investment  credit 
carryback,  a  new  employee  credit  carryback, 
a  research  and  experimental  credit  carry- 
back, or  an  employee  stock  ownership  credit 
carryback)". 

(cHl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6098  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  designation  of 
income  tax  payments  to  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  44G"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "44G.  and  44H". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  440  the  following  new 
item; 

"Sec.  44H.  ChariUble  contributions  to  quali- 
fied Job-training  organiza- 
tions.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1981. 


ONSITE  DAY  CARE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  problems  faced  by  women 
seeking  to  enter,  or  remain  In,  the 
labor  market  is  the  accessibility  of  day 
care  programs. 

Notwithstanding  the  personal 
income  tax  credits  for  child  care  serv- 
ices, families  often  find  that  the  cost 
of  day  care  and  the  time  required  for 
transportation  present  barriers  to 
gainful  employment. 

Union  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  developed  a 
successfully  and  Innovative  onslte  day 
care  center  which  has  increased  em- 
ployee morale  and  attendance  and, 
most  Importantly,  reduced  turnovers. 
Other  businesses  across  the  State  have 
instituted  similar  programs  and  report 
favorable  results.  I  commend  these 
companies  and  am  hopeful  that  others 
will  follow  their  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  concerning  onsite  day 
care  in  Pennsylvania  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan.  31. 
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Fob  CoMrAKin  Wrni  Day  Cakx.  Big 

DlVIDDTDS 

(By  Anne  Lorlmer) 

In  the  fall  of  1979.  five  key  managers  of 
the  Union  Fidelity  Insurance  Co.  in  Trevose 
were  pregnant.  Unable  to  find  adequate 
Infant  day  care,  they  planned  to  leave  their 
Jobs.  As  It  turned  out,  however,  they  didn't 
have  to. 

Union  Fidelity,  unwilling  to  lose  such  a 
sizable  chunk  of  trained  staff,  created  a  day- 
care facility  for  20  children  right  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  office  building.  The  women 
delivered— and  came  back  to  work. 

Those  five  babies  have  grown  from  infan- 
cy to  toddlerhood  right  down  the  hall  from 
their  mothers.  Business  life  holds  no  mys- 
tery for  them— they  call  the  security  guard 
"Pop-Pop"  and  trick  or  treat  around  the  of- 
fices on  Halloween. 


"I  wouldn't  look  for  a  Job  elsewhere  be- 
cause of  the  advantage  of  the  center."  says 
Cynthia  Tortura.  whose  Job  as  a  financial 
analyst  requires  her  to  work  late  at  tax 
time.  "The  center  stays  open  until  6  o'clock 
to  accommodate  me.  If  I  put  John  in  a 
neighborhood  center  Id  have  to  pay  over- 
time rates  after  5;30. " 

Karen  Feeney's  children,  ages  2  and  4. 
have  been  in  the  center  since  they  were  In- 
fants, when  Feeney  would  leave  her  office 
daily  to  nurse  them.  "I  wouldn't  think  of 
staying  home  when  I'm  sick."  she  said.  "It's 
easier  to  be  sitting  at  my  desk  than  chasing 
the  kids  around  the  house." 

The  center  isn't  free,  or  even  especially 
cheap;  Parents  earning  less  than  $18,000  a 
year  pay  $65  a  week  for  an  Infant.  $55  for  a 
toddler  and  $50  for  a  preschooler;  those 
making  over  $18,000  pay  $5  more.  (Day  care 
nins  $3,300  to  $3,500  a  year  for  the  average 
3-  or  4-year-oid  in  Pennsylvania.) 

"Parent  fees  account  for  half  of  our  ex- 
penses. The  company  covers  the  rest."  said 
Union  Fidelity's  personnel  director.  EHeanor 
Wohlfarth.  And  considering  the  cost  of  re- 
placing a  valued  employee— in  recruitment, 
retraining  and  general  lost  know-how— 
Wohlfarth  says  the  company  considers  it 
money  well-spent. 

As  single  parents  and  two-paycheck  fami- 
lies become  standard  ingredients  of  the 
working  world,  child  csre  is  becoming  some- 
thing many  employers  must  consider.  En- 
couraged by  tax  breaks  incorxMrated  into 
the  Reagan  administration's  revenue  pack- 
age, both  small  businesses  and  giant  corpo- 
rations are  setting  up  infant-  and  early- 
chlldhood-development  centers.  Hospitals 
sponsor  them  as  a  way  to  keep  nurses  on 
the  staff:  unions  advocate  them  as  a  Job 
benefit.  Philadelphia  City  Coundlwoman 
Joan  Specter  has  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  on-site,  fee-paid 
care  for  the  children  of  city  employees.  A 
conference  here  last  fall  on  employer-spon- 
sored day  care  drew  125  participants. 

What  parents  gain  from  such  centers  is 
obvious.  What  employers  gain  can  be  in- 
creased productivity,  reduced  absenteeism 
and  turnover,  higher  morale  and  more  suc- 
cessful recruiting. 

Take  the  case  of  Red  Rope  Industries,  an 
office-supplies  firm  In  Bucks  County. 

When  Red  Rope  president  Joseph  Wexel- 
baum  moved  his  paper-processing  firm  to 
Bristol  in  1969,  he  was  counting  on  favor- 
able tax  rates  and  an  ample  labor  supply. 
What  Wexelbaum  had  not  anticipated  was 
that  his  labor  pool  would  turn  out  to  be  un- 
dependable. 

"After  spending  over  a  million  dollars  to 
build  this  plant,  we  were  faced  with  con- 
stant turnover,"  said  Wexelbaum,  who  is 
now  retired.  "Absenteeism  was  rampant, 
even  when  we  handed  people  bonuses  for 
showing  up.  They'd  work  to  make  Christ- 
mas money,  or  to  pay  off  a  washing  ma- 
chine, and  then  they'd  quit.  At  year -end.  we 
had  a  stack  of  W-2  forms  thick  enough  to 
choke  a  horse  "  Productivity  was  at  an  all- 
time  low. 

Wexelbaum  set  up  a  9  a.m.-to-2  p.m.  shift 
to  draw  working  mothers  into  the  plant.  It 
did,  but  the  five-hour-a-day  operation 
wasn't  proflUble.  Exploring  further.  Wexel- 
baum learned  that  many  mothers  actually 
wanted  to  work  a  full  shift,  but  could  find 
nobody  to  look  after  their  preschool  chil- 
dren all  day.  five  days  a  week,  at  a  price 
they  could  afford. 

He  decided  to  solve  his  assembly-line  prob- 
lems by  solving  his  employees'  child-care 
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problems,  and  the  Red  Rope  Center  opened 
in  1972. 

Red  Rope  Center  is  unusual  in  that  it  is 
free  to  employees.  It  has  four  teachers,  an 
aide,  a  cook  and  an  enrollment  limited— by 
space— to  35  children.  There's  always  a  wait- 
ing list. 

'We've  curbed  absenteeism  by  responding 
to  the  needs  of  the  female  workers."  says  In- 
dustrial relations  manager  Gene  McAleer. 

Four-fifths  of  Red  Rope's  employees  are 
women:  at  the  Institute  for  Scientific  Infor- 
mation (ISI).  a  West  Philadelphia  firm  that 
provides  information  services  to  scientists, 
corporations,  libraries  and  educational  sys- 
tems, the  proportion  Is  two-thirds.  The  com- 
pany is  preparing  to  break  ground  for  a  $2 
million  center  for  168  children  on  the  site  of 
its  offices.  ISI  operates  24  hours  a  day,  and 
the  child-care  center  will  be  open  around 
the  clock  to  accommcxlate  second-  and 
third-shift  workers.  There  will  be  room  for 
40  to  60  infants,  along  with  a  full-service 
kitchen  and  fully  accredited  kindergarten. 

•The  center  is  being  built  with  an  eve  to 
present  and  future  employees,"  says  Peter 
Abom.  vice  president  for  administrative 
services.  ■"The  economics  of  competing  with 
the  Sun  Belt  requires  offering  unusual 
amenities  to  capture  qualified  profession- 
aU." 

Nursing,  a  professional  field  dominated  by 
women,  is  particularly  hard  hit  by  anything 
that  lures  women  from  the  work  force,  so  it 
Is  not  surprising  that  hospitals  have  taken  a 
lead  in  esUbllshing  child-care  facilities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
100  hospitals  have  programs  in  place  and 
more  are  opening  every  day. 

Lancaster  General  Hospital,  for  instance, 
took  over  a  nearby  vacant  elementary 
school  In  January  1981  and  created  the 
Child  Enrichment  Center.  Twelve  children 
were  enrolled  immediately.  Now  there  are 
102,  30  of  whom  are  Infants.  The  Fox  Chase 
Medical  Center— which  includes  the  Ameri- 
can Oncologic  Hospital,  the  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research,  Jeane's  Hospital  and 
Friends  Hall— has  opened  a  day-care  facility 
with  space  for  50  children  a  half-mile  from 
the  medical  center. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  hasn't  set  up  on-site 
day  care,  but  Is  committed  to  purchasing  30 
slots  for  its  employees'  children  at  the  ISI 
center  in  West  Philadelphia.  That's  caUed 
the  "vendor"  system  and  it's  one  of  various 
options  being  chosen  by  employers.  Some 
hire  a  day-care  counselor  to  act  as  referral 
agent  for  employees.  Some  operate  a  vouch- 
er system  in  which  the  employee  presents 
his  child-care  bills  to  the  employer.  Some, 
like  McNeil  Consumer  Products  in  Fort 
Washington,  contribute  to  an  existing 
neighborhood  center,  which  in  turn  gives 
employees  a  discount  on  fees.  And  some  Join 
other  employers,  or  their  labor  unions,  or 
the  government,  in  a  "consortium"  program. 

Situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Garment 
Center  at  Eighth  and  Arch  Streets,  for  in- 
stance, is  Children's  Village.  It  serves  40  gar- 
ment firms  as  well  as  other  local  businesses 
In  a  10-block  radius,  including  Strawbridge 
ti,  Clothier,  Bell  Telephone  and  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital.  Operating  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Council  for  Labor  and  Industry,  the 
center  is  funded  by  employers,  the  union, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  parent 
fees,  charged  on  a  sliding  scale  from  $5  to 
$40  a  week.  « 

The  center,  which  was  established  in  1976 
to  encourage  young  mothers  to  hold  Jobs  in 
the  troubled  garment  industry,  is  ''supply- 
ing day  care  in  an  area  where  there  hasn't 
been   any    before,"    according    to   director 


Esther  Crystal.  "There's  a  dense  concentra- 
tion of  working  people  in  need  of  our  facili- 
ties." 

Kitty  Dudinow  is  one  satisfied  customer. 
Dudlnow,  who  works  for  a  local  doctor,  used 
to  pay  a  neighborhood  baby  sitter  $50  a 
week  to  care  for  each  of  her  two  children. 
Instead  of  any  kind  of  developmental  pro- 
gram, she  says,  they  were  being  raised  on 
"One  Life  to  Live"  and  "General  Hospital. " 
She  worried  constantly.  Now  she  pays  $56  a 
week  and  gets  peace  of  mind  as  well. 

On-the-job  child  care  is  far  from  a  local 
phenomenon.  Stride  Rite  in  Boston  is  in- 
volved in  a  community  center.  Levi  Strauss 
contributes  to  family  day-care  homes  in  San 
Francisco  apartment  complexes  where  em- 
ployees live.  Polaroid  Corp.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass..  Intermedlcs  in  Freeport.  Texas,  and 
Coming  Glass  in  Coming,  New  York,  are  in- 
volved in  day  care. 

Many  factors  can  discourage  businesses 
from  such  Involvement,  however,  not  the- 
least  of  which  is  cost.  Another  is  what  to  do 
about  non-parents  who  can't  share  in  the 
benefits.  Local  companies  are  studying  vari- 
ous options;  a  salary  reduction  plan  in 
which  a  $2  of  day  care  results  in  $1  reduced 
salary:  a  "cafeteria  benefit  plan"  in  which 
an  employee  has  a  certain  number  of  bene- 
fit dollars  to  spend  and  chooses  between 
medical,  dental,  day  care,  college  tuition, 
and  so  forth:  and  other  kinds  of  benefit 
trade-offs. 

Location  is  a  problem  for  major  firms  with 
branch  offices,  such  as  Bell  Telephone.  A 
spokeman  for  Bell.  Vick  Beradelll,  says  that 
Bell  has  no  plans  to  implement  day  care  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  center  for 
each  of  Bell's  90  branches  and  a  central  lo- 
cation would  further  inconvenience  employ- 
ees. 

Roberta  Rosenbaum,  Systems  Analyst  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, says  that  niost  of  the  hospital's  4,000 
employees  have  already  solved  the  day-care 
issue:  however,  the  hospital  is  studying  day- 
care altematlves.  She  questions  parents 
bringing  their  children  to  work  via  public 
transportation. 

But  mothers  like  Union  Fidelity's  Karen 
Feeney  would  rather  bring  the  children  to 
work  than  worry  about  them  somewhere 
else.  "They  are  right  down  the  hall  if  they 
get  sick  or  have  a  problem.  I'm  there  in  a 
minute.  If  they  were  in  a  neighborhood 
center,  I'd  have  a  40-minute  drive  to  get 
there.  I  don't  feel  guilty  about  taking  my 
children  to  work.  I'd  be  guilty  if  I  didn't." 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

BOARD-THE  ONLY  ANTI-INFLA- 
TION GAME  IN  TOWN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
43  years,  this  country  has  suffered  the 
longest  and  most  severe  inflation  in 
our  economic  history.  The  wholesale 
price  index  has  zoomed  to  more  than 
five  times  its  level  in  1939,  when  the 
current  inflation  began.  The  inflation 
has  persisted  through  the  end  of 
wars— a  phenomenal  almost  unprece- 
dented development.  After  World  War 
II,  the  Government  released  massive 
resources,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
economists  anticipated  a  fall  in  prices. 
After  all.  prices  had  fallen  after  every 
other  war.  But  not  this  time.  They  in- 
creased. Similarly,  after  the  Korean 
war  and  the  Vietnam  war,  prices  rose. 
Never  before  in  our  history  had  prices 


risen  after  the  conclusion  of  war  and 
the  release  of  productive  resources 
such  a  conclusion  made  possible. 
Almost  as  remarkable,  the  inflation 
persisted  through  recessions,  as  it  did 
in  the  1973-74  recession,  and  as  it  is 
doing  in  the  current  recession.  If  the 
economy  revives  even  modestly,  infla- 
tion will  resume  close  to,  maybe  even 
beyond,  it  double-digit  level. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  that  in- 
flation so  bad?  Can  we  not  live  with  it? 
Is  not  unemployment— the  kind  we 
suffer  right  now— worse?  The  answer, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  long  and 
persistent  inflation  lies  at  the  root  of 
our  unemployment  and  the  high  inter- 
est rates  that  have  caused  this  unem- 
ployment. 

Yes,  high  interest  rates  have  persist- 
ed in  recent  months  while  inflation 
has  fallen  off.  If  inflation  causes  high 
Interest  rates,  how  can  this  be? 
Answer:  Interest  rates— particularly 
long-term  interest  rates— have  been 
particularly  stubborn  because  of  the 
anticipation  by  investors  of  more  infla- 
tion in  the  future.  After  all,  why 
should  any  investor  lend  money  for  5, 
or  10.  or  20  years  at  10-percent  Inter- 
est if  he  fears  that  inflation  will 
resume  at  a  double-digit  level?  He 
would  get  back  in  real  terms  less  than 
he  loaned  out. 

And  how  about  unemployment?  Mr. 
President,  if  ever  we  had  a  high-inter- 
est rate  recession,  this  is  it.  Where  are 
the  big  layoff  industries?  We  know 
them:  homebuilding,  automobiles, 
farm  implements,  and  the  vast  indus- 
tries that  supply  and  service  these  in- 
dustries. What  characterizes  these  in- 
dustries? A  single  factor  They  are  all 
credit-sensitive— in  fact,  super-credit- 
sensitive.  When  interest  rates  go  up, 
the  homebuilding  industry  goes  into  a 
nosedive.  The  automobile  industry 
loses  sales  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  ^utoworkers  are  laid  off  in 
droves. 

Once  again:  What  causes  high  inter- 
est rates?  Persistent  Inflation,  continu- 
ing year  after  year  and  convincing  the 
investing  public  that  the  Government 
has  neither  the  wit  nor  the  will  to  stop 
it. 

Stop  it?  The  fact  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  contributing  to  infla- 
tion at  an  incredible  pace  ever  since 
1939.  In  that  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment si>ent  less  than  $9  billion  in 
totaL— for  everything.  This  year,  we 
!nd  more  than  $700  billion— lit- 
75  times  as  much.  That  colossal 
sion  of  Federal  spending  un- 
(edly  contributed  massively  to  in- 
flation. We  have  shoved  the  national 
debt  from  $40  billion  in  1939  to  well 
over  $1  trillion  and,  in  the  process,  el- 
bowed private  borrowers,  who  would 
like  to  buy  a  home  or  a  car,  out  of  the 
credit  markets,  and  run  up  interest 
rates  that  now  require  us  to  spend 
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$100  billion  a  year  just  to  pay  interest 
on  that  national  debt. 

Let  us  face  it.  Congress  and  a  whole 
series  of  administrations  have  made 
the  Federal  Government  into  an 
engine  of  inflation. 

Since  October  1979.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  been  a  lone  and  lonely 
holdout  against  inflation.  It  alone  has 
waged  the  anti-inflation  fight.  To  the 
extent  that  any  Government  agency 
deserves  credit  for  slowing  inflation— 
at  least  temporarily— it  has  been  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  has  done 
the  Job.  Unfortunately,  there  anti-in- 
flation policy  of  restraining  the  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  has  collid- 
ed smack  into  the  congressional  and 
administration  fiscal  expansion  ex- 
press. The  result:  a  classic  and  record 
interest  rate  explosion  and  a  serious 
recession  with  more  than  9  million 
Americans  out  of  work  and  business 
failures  rising  every  day. 

Lately  some  leading  Members  of 
Congress  who  should  know  better 
have  been  calling  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  ease  up.  Unfortunately, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  already 
started  to  do  exactly  that.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  annual  growth  rate  of  IMi— 
the  measure  of  the  money  supply- 
doubled  to  9.7  percent.  It  rose  again  in 
December  to  12.1  percent,  and— listen 
to  this— nearly  doubled  again  in  Janu- 
ary to  22.8  percent.  But  what  hap- 
pended  to  interest  rates?  Did  they 
come  down  as  the  Fed  signaled  a  very 
sharp  easing  of  credit?  No.  indeed— not 
the  long-term  rates  that  cripple  the 
credit  sensitive  industries.  Those  rates 
stayed  up.  Why?  Because  the  invest- 
ment community  wisely  feels  that  if 
the  Fed— the  only  anti-inflationary 
game  in  town— throws  in  the  sponge 
on  inflation,  nothing  will  stop  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Senate  leaders 
will  ask  themselves,  before  they  de- 
nounce the  Fed  as  the  villain  in  push- 
ing up  interest  rates,  a  simple  ques- 
tion: What  would  you  do  If  you  were 
Chairman  of  the  Fed?  How  would  you 
cope  with  a  Congress  and  with  admin- 
istrations that  year  after  year  propose 
mammoth,  hundred-billion-dollar  defi- 
cits. Would  you  accommodate  them  by 
increasing  the  credit  supply  so  that 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  private 
sector,  could  get  the  credit  they  want 
and  need?  And  if  you  did  so.  would  you 
not  simply  throw  in  the  sponge  in  the 
battle  against  inflation? 

Our  problem  lies  with  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  Members  qf  Congress,  includ- 
ing our  leaders,  want  to  know  what  is 
wrong,  it  is  easy:  Just  look  in  the 
mirror. 


KTTTT.RD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian  Weekly,  Vari- 
ety magazine  recently  reported  that 
the  first  film  depiction  of  the  1915  Ar- 


menian genocide  by  the  Turks  is 
scheduled  for  production. 

Based  on  a  1933  book  by  Serpouhi 
Tavoukdjian.  who  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter but  lost  her  mother,  two  sisters, 
and  a  brother,  the  film  is  entitled 
"Exiled." 

Ms.  Tavoukdjian  moved  to  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  age  of  20.  She 
worked  as  a  nurse  here  in  Washington. 
D.C..  and  now  lives  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Producer  Ralph  Jarvis  attributed 
the  assassinations  of  Turks  by  Armeni- 
ans seelUng  revenge  for  1915  to  the 
Turks  "failure  to  acknowledge  the 
genocide  of  which  they  are  accused." 
He  added  that  the  film  is  not  an 
attack  on  contemporary  Turks,  as  it 
deals  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
power  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 

Accounts  vary  as  to  Just  how  many 
Armenians  were  killed.  But  one  thing 
is  certain.  The  Armenian  massacre  of 
I9I5  was  Just  the  first  case  of  genocide 
in  the  20th  century.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Holocaust,  which  was  followed  by 
the  genocide  of  3  million  Bangla- 
deshis, which  has  been  followed  by  the 
genocide  of  additional  national,  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnical  groups. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  by  the  Senate  would 
declare  to  the  world  once  and  for  all 
that  the  United  States  considers  geno- 
cide an  international  crime:  85  other 
nations  already  consider  genocide  an 
international  crime,  and  have  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  this  con- 
cept by  becoming  parties  to  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  Within  our  own  country. 
the  treaty  has  received  widespread 
support  ever  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced by  President  Truman  in  1949. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  days  I  have  been 
asked  time  sind  again  why.  in  view  of 
my  longstanding  commitment  to  nu- 
clear arms  control.  I  am  not  cospon- 
sorlng  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163.  a 
Joint  resolution  on  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  and  reductions,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattielo). 

The  answer  Is  simple:  It  does  not  go 
far  enough.  I  do  not  oppose  it.  but  it 
does  not  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done:  and.  quite  possibly,  it  will 
impede  getting  that  Job  done. 

What  we  must  do.  and  do  urgently, 
is  return  to  the  negotiating  table,  sit 
doMm  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  stay  there  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  us  to  hammer  out 
agreements  on  strategic  arms  control 
and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Nothing  less  than  the  future  of  man- 
kind is  at  stake  here  and  to  freeze  nu- 


clear weapons  at  levels  capable  of  de- 
stroying civilization  will  ratify,  not 
remedy,  the  situation. 

A  proposal  to  freeze  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons might  be  an  appropriate  curtain 
raiser  for  renewed  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  delude  our- 
selves that  it  is  anything  more  than 
that  is  dangerous.  Within  the  context 
of  negotiations,  it  could  have  a  very 
positive  effect. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  engaged  in 
substantive  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
very  moment  represents  a  grievous 
failure  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  administration  has  lost  touch 
with  the  American  people,  indeed  with 
the  vast  majority  of  humanity,  who 
recognize  the  urgent  need  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

Yet.  we  find  ourselves  today  essen- 
tially without  any  strategic  arms  con- 
trol process.  We  are  doing  nothing  to 
limit  nuclear  weapons.  We  seem  mes- 
merized by  talk  of  linkage.  This  is 
ironic  because  the  enormously  success- 
ful 1963  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  signed 
shortly  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
and  SALT  I  was  signed  while  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  an  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  enormity  of  the 
risks  that  nuclear  weapons  pose  for 
mankind  demand  that  we  not  take 
time  off  in  our  efforts  to  control  them. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  the  world's 
need  for  arms  control,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  crisis  of  spirit  for  the 
human  race  because  it  has  no  prece- 
dent. Never  before  in  all  of  history 
have  such  weapons  existed,  never 
before  has  such  explosive  power  been 
at  the  command  of  leaders  of  nations, 
never  before  have  so  many  millions  of 
humans  been  subject  to  the  possibility 
of  mass  destruction,  never  before  has 
the  preparation  for  war  consumed 
such  a  voliune  of  resources  needed  for 
normal  economic  progress,  and  never 
before  has  there  been  a  relationship 
between  two  nations  as  crucial  as  that 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  cry  of  the  people  of 
the  Earth  to  their  political  leaders  is 
"Do  Something!" 

Therefore,  in  recognition  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  had  over  a 
year  to  prepare  its  negotiating  posi- 
tion. I  am  introducing  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  calling  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  reopen  immediately 
strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  one  abso- 
lutely essential  step  of  avoiding  nucle- 
ar holocaust.  We  must  resume  negotia- 
tions and  we  must  pursue  them  relent- 
lessly and  single-mindedly  until  strate- 
gic nuclear  arms  are  banished  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 
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Mr.  COHEN.  I  regret  that  I  came  in 
during  the  middle  of  the  Senator's 
statement,  but  I  thought  I  heard  the 
Senator  say  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  doing  nothing  to  undertake 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  strategic  systems. 

In  conjunction  with  that,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  at  least  at  this  time 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  so-called  limita- 
tions contained  in  SALT  II? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  More  precisely  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  doing  nothing  that  is 
inconsistent  with  SALT  II.  But  we  are 
not  moving  from  that  rather  static  po- 
sition to  a  position  of  actively  negoti- 
ating for  reductions.  We  are  not  even 
moving  to  consolidate  what  I  t)elleve 
to  be  gains  made  in  the  SALT  II  treaty 
to  consolidate  them  into  a  permanent 
and  lasting  agreement  between  these 
nations.  It  is  not  likely  to  happen 
without  negotiation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  must  disagree  with 
the  likelihood  or  nonlikelihood  of  that 
occurring. 

I  suggest  that  the  administration  is 
in  fact  moving  toward  negotiation.  I 
think  the  President  made  an  excellent 
statement  in  his  proposal  to  remove 
the  nuclear  weapons  now  pointed  at 
Europe,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
in  fact  vigorously  trying  to  pursue 
such  a  strategy  and  hopefully  we  can 
expand  it  beyond  the  theater  nuclear 
confines  and  broaden  it  to  encompass 
strategic  systems  as  well. 

But  I  think  we  are  missing  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  If  we  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  not  only  to  engage 
in  SALT  limitation  but  to  go  well 
beyond  that  and  talk  and  real  reduc- 
tions, so  I  have  to  suggest  some  modi- 
fications are  in  order  about  the 
Reagan  administration's  willingness  to 
engage  in  strategic  arms  reductions 
negotiations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  right.  I  hope  that 
history  will  prove  him  right  and  I 
hope  he  will  work  with  me  and  with 
every  other  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
make  it  turn  out  exactly  the  way  he 
predicts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  today  and  that  it  be  open 
for  further  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  history  of  arms  control  has 
been  one  of  mixed  results.  Such  suc- 
cessful ventures  as  the  Partial  Test- 
Ban  Treaty,  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  and  the  ABM  Treaty  have 
been  offset  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
seen  more,  and  more  lethal,  nuclear 
weapons  produced  ever  since  we  un- 
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dertook  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks.  For  every  weapon  ostensibly 
"controlled,"  other  weapons  have  been 
produced.  Quantitative  controls  have 
been  offset  by  qualitative  advances,  or 
have  been  evaded  through  the  prolif- 
eration of  warheads  on  delivery  vehi- 
cles. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
our  attempts  at  arms  control  have  left 
us  facing  a  grimmer  future  than  we 
faced  before  the  SALT  I  Treaty  was 
ratified. 

It  is  therefore  understandable  that 
Americans  have  become  frustrated 
and  cynical  about  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  and  other  nations  to  achieve  a 
significant  and  meaningful  pause  in 
and  reversal  of  the  momentum  of  the 
arms  race.  Reasonable  people  can  look 
at  what  is  commonly  known  about  the 
size  and  capabilities  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  arsenal  and  can  conclude  that 
we  have  surpassed  any  reasonable 
margin  of  safety.  Reasonable  people 
can  hear  antiseptic  discussions  about 
how  many  Americans  would  survive  ai 
nuclear  exchange  and  can  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  living  would  envy 
the  dead. 

Nuclear  weapons  can  serve  one  pur- 
pose only:  The  deterrence  of  attack  by 
other  nuclear  weapons.  The  horrible 
consequences  which  would  follow  from 
the  use  of  nuclear  arms  against  a  com- 
parably armed  adversary  make  such 
use  unimaginable.  Nuclear  powers 
have  a  very  strong  incentive  never  to 
use  their  weapons  against  other  nucle- 
ar powers,  and  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
Consequently,  plans  to  seek  a  military 
"victory"  with  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  are  simply  prepos- 
terous. The  peace  which  would  follow 
such  a  conflict  would  be  the  peace  of 
the  graveyard. 

Like  it  or  not.  the  world  is  held  hos- 
tage to  the  behavior  of  the  nuclear 
powers,  and  nothing  can  make  this 
fact  of  life  disappear.  This  is  why  all 
people  have  a  stake  in  the  arms  race 
and  In  the  military  plans  of  the  super- 
powers. Yet,  so  long  as  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  war  outweigh  any 
possible  "gain"— and  they  always 
will— there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  ap- 
proach international  relations  with 
caution  and  commonsense.  This  is  the 
silver  lining  in  the  cloud. 

Therefore,  until  we  have  achieved 
ultimate  mutual  disarmament,  we 
must  preserve  sufficient— and  suffi- 
ciently survivable— nuclear  forces  to 
deter  a  nuclear  test  of  strength.  But 
we  should  not  delude  ourselves  that 
these  weapons  would  have  any  mili- 
tary utility  during  a  conflict,  or  that 
we  could  conduct  a  nuclear  war  and 
live  to  determine  winners  and  losers. 

What  this  means  is  that  our  efforts 
at  arms  control  and  arms  reduction 
must  be  aimed  at  preserving  deter- 
rence until  the  day  that  we  are  able  to 
put  all  nuclear  weapons  on  the  trash- 
pile  of  history.  Above  all  else,  a  pro- 
gram of  arms  control  and  reduction 


must  foster  stability  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis.  Our  diplomacy  should  always 
insure  that  we  minimize  the  prospects 
of  a  crisis.  But  our  military  programs 
and  our  arms  control  programs  must 
work  in  tandem  to  insure  that  if  diplo- 
macy fails  and  we  do,  in  fact,  enter  a 
crisis,  we  have  the  fundamental  confi- 
dence to  avoid  and  prevent  a  resort  to 
force.  As  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962  reminds  us,  these  are  not  abstract 
concerns.  That  incident  was  success- 
fully managed.  We  must  be  sure  that 
another  such  confrontation  does  not 
lead  inadvertently  but  inevitably  to 
conflict. 

In  crisis  situations,  confidence 
begets  confidence  and  temptation 
begets  temptation.  A  nation  which  is 
confident  in  the  survivability  of  its  de- 
terrent forces  is  a  nation  which  has  no 
incentive  to  launch  its  weapons  rather 
than  see  them  lost  to  a  pre-emptive 
strike.  But  if  any  nation  fears  that  its 
forces  could  be  eliminated— and  fear  is 
not  based  on  rational  calculations- 
then  all  nations  are  less  secure.  The 
nation  which  fears  is  a  nation  tempted 
to  use  its  forces  rather  than  lose  them. 
The  nation  which  confronts  a  fearful 
nation  is  a  nation  tempted  to  get  in 
the  first  shot. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  cannot 
afford  doubts  and  insecurity  on  the 
part  of  any  nation  about  the  viability 
of  its  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Our  own 
survival  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  is  fully 
dependent  on  the  survival  of  our  de- 
terrent. As  Winston  Churchill  put  it, 
"We  have,  through  a  process  of  su- 
preme irony,  reached  the  point  where 
survival  is  the  sturdy  child  of  terror 
and  safety  the  twin  brother  of  annihi- 
lation." 

As  the  debate  over  the  MX  missile 
has  reminded  us,  we  must  insure  that 
our  diplomacy,  our  defense  policy,  and 
our  arms  negotiations  all  work  to  pre- 
vent crises  where  possible  and  manage 
crises  where  necessary.  Arms  reduc- 
tions are  not  a  matter  of  Utopian  good 
will.  They  are  a  vital  element  of  our 
overall  security.  That  is  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  set  out  to  begin  negotiations 
aimed  at  actually  reducing  overall 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  de- 
serves our  support  and  our  prayers. 

But  if  we  are  to  preserve  interna- 
tional stability  and  obtain  meaningful 
controls  and  reductions,  we  cannot 
afford  to  undertake  the  kind  of  action 
contemplated  by  those  who  advocate  a 
freeze  on  all  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams. For  instance,  a  freeze  would 
make  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
substitute  sea-based  forces,  which  are 
inherently  more  survivable.  for  land- 
based  forces,  which  are  causing  many 
people  to  lose  confidence  ir)  the  deter- 
rent. If  a  freeze  means  that  we  feel 
less  rather  than  more  secure,  the 
world  is  not  a  safer  place.  As  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  results  of  the  arms 
race,  quantitative  measures  of  security 
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are  not  sufficient.  We  have  to  account 
for  qualitative  measures  as  well.  E^fen 
If  we  have  more  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads than  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
not  necessarily  any  safer.  If  those  war- 
heads appear  to  be  vulnerable— and 
appearances  are  crucial  in  the  area  of 
deterrence— we  can  actually  be  less 
safe.  It  can  therefore  be  eminently 
sensible  to  replace  less  survivable 
weapons  with  more  survivable  ones, 
particularly  if  we  are  simultaneously 
reducing  the  overall  number  of  war- 
heads in  the  arsenals  of  the  nuclear 
powers.  But  this  kind  of  activity  would 
be  constrained  or  even  prohibited  by  a 
total  freeze. 

Just  as  potentially  dangerous  would 
be  the  impact  of  a  freeze  on  our  diplo- 
matic relations  within  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. It  was  the  entire  NATO  alli- 
ance—some 15  nations— which  collec- 
tively decided  in  December  1979  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  Soviet  SS-20  missiles 
and  other  Eurostrateglc  systems  by 
adopting  a  two-track  approach.  One 
track  involves  efforts  at  removing  this 
threat  through  negotiations,  which 
have  been  undertaken  in  Geneva.  The 
other  track  involves  being  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  deploy  limited  numbers 
of  long-range  theater  systems  to  offset 
Soviet  deployments  in  the  event  that 
negotiations  are  not  successful.  Each 
track  reinforces  the  other.  To  elimi- 
nate one  is  to  undercut  the  other. 

As  Chancellor  Schmidt  of  Germany 
reminded  us  in  a  significant  speech 
before  the  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  1977.  the  Issues 
posed  by  new  Soviet  theater  systems 
are  unique  and  uniquely  dangerous. 
They  cannot  appropriately  be  ad- 
dressed simply  by  relying  on  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  based  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  why  the  long-range  the- 
ater nuclear  force  decision  was  taken 
by  the  entire  alliance.  It  was  not  a  uni- 
lateral decision  by  the  United  States. 
Yet  a  freeze  on  all  nuclear  weapons 
would  effectively  undo  a  decision 
taken  by  the  entire  alliance,  and 
would  do  so  without  prior  consulta- 
tion. It  would  make  the  current  discus- 
sions in  Geneva  virtually  meaningless 
and  would  represent  the  kind  of  uni- 
lateral arrogance  which  our  allies  have 
rightly  come  to  resent. 

Finally,  it  bears  notice  that  the 
effect  of  the  NATO  decision  has  been 
to  reduce,  not  to  increase,  the  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
The  decision  called  for  the  removal  of 
1. 000  weapons  from  Europe,  the  sub- 
stitution on  a  1-for-l  basis  of  108  Per- 
shing II  missiles  for  108  Pershing  I 
missiles,  and  the  emplacement  of  464 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  The 
1.000  warheads  have  already  been 
withdrawn.  If  worse  comes  to  worst, 
and  the  Geneva  talks  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, the  overall  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Ehirope  will  still  have  been 
reduced  by  536  missiles,  a  significant 


step  in  the  right  direction.  Why  undo 
this  with  a  freeze? 

As  an  editorial  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  R.  James  Woolsey  makes 
clear,  a  freeze  is  understandably  ap- 
pealing to  those  many  Americans  who 
are  justifiably  concerned  about  the 
arms  race  and  the  flaws  of  past  arms 
control  efforts.  A  freeze  is  easy  to 
grasp.  It  is  dramatic.  It  is  simple.  But 
the  issues  involved  in  nuclear  arms  re- 
ductions are  not  simple,  and  reaay- 
made  nostrums  can  do  us  more  harm 
than  good. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach which  Senator  Mathias  and  T 
have  taken  in  this  resolution  is  vastly 
preferable.  It  too  is  easy  to  grasp,  dra- 
matic, and  simple.  But  it  does  not  fore- 
close any  options.  It  simply  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
F*resident  should  immediately  invite 
the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  negotiations 
on  strategic  nuclear  arms  and  on  nu- 
clear proliferation.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  set  the  agenda.  It  imposes  no  condi- 
tions on  the  Soviet  Union  or  on  our 
allies.  It  does,  however,  make  crystal 
clear  the  impatience  of  this  body,  and 
of  all  Americans,  with  the  arms  race. 
It  does  make  clear  the  vital  urgency  of 
controls  and  reductions.  It  sends  a 
clear  message  to  the  Dr.  Strangeloves 
in  this  country  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  people  will  not  long  sup- 
port a  mindless  growth  in  mass  de- 
struction. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  by  R.  James  Wool- 
sey be  printed  in  the  Rccors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17,  1982] 

NucLKAK  Prkezc  It's  Not  That  Siicplc 

(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

The  total  nuclear  freeze  Is  the  Laffer 
Curve  of  arms  control. 

Hostility  to  both  taxes  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons Is  not  only  understandable— affection 
for  either  Is  more  than  a  bit  peculiar.  But 
you  want  to  watch  out  how  you  go  about 
setting  rid  of  either  one. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  Nuclear 
Preese:  the  total  freeze  now  being  placed  on 
ballots  and  sweeping  the  small  towns  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  the 
somewhat  differently  worded  freeze  resolu 
tlon  recently  Introduced  In  Congress.  Both 
pose  serious  problems,  but  the  first  Is  Irre- 
mediable. 

Remember  the  Laffer  Curve?  It  was 
drawn,  for  the  first  and  apparently  the  only 
time,  on  a  restaurant  napkin.  How  could 
there  be  anything  wrong  with  an  Idea  In  ec- 
onomics that,  for  once,  was  so  simple,  so 
pure,  so  intelligible  to  you  and  me  that  It 
could  be  drawn  on  a  napkin? 

Cut  taxes,  the  curve  folks  told  us.  and  It 
will  all  work  out— everything  you're  worried 
about.  Pah.  they  said,  to  the  nay-sayers 
with  their  quibbles  about  deficits.  Interest 
rates,  monetary  policy,  time-lags  and  all 
those  other  deUlls.  If  It  looks  like  a  tax  and 
you  see  It  standing  around,  cut  It.  and  ask 
questions  later.  All  you  need  to  know  Is  that 


you  don't  like  taxes.  I  don't  like  taxes  and 
the  voters  don't  like  taxes. 

But  as  the  Implications  of  last  summer's 
binge  of  enthusiasm  for  a  world  without 
taxes  have  crystallized  in  the  winter's  high 
Interest  rates  and  recession— for  some,  de- 
pression—the federal  government's  revenue 
base  is  metastasizing  before  our  eyes.  And 
the  saddest  thing  of  all  Is  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  specific  and 
constructive  to  improve  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity—an opportunity  that  was  lost 
when  the  tax  cutters  were  diverted  by  their 
exuberance. 

Now  the  spirit  that  brought  you  the  cur- 
rent recession/depression,  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Pact  to  renounce  war  and  similarly 
bold  and  successful  initiatives  of  public 
policy  is  looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer, 
and  its  gaze  has  fallen  on  arms  control. 
Pueled  by  people's  agony  about  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war,  a  national  campaign  Is  under 
way  to  bring  about  a  bilateral  halt  to  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  "all"  nu- 
clear weapons,  missiles  and  delivery  sys- 
tems. (The  congressional  freeze  proposal 
omits  the  word  all "  and  adds  that  "special 
attention  "  should  t>e  given  to  "desUblllz- 
Ing"  weapons.) 

Poor  old  arms  control.  Step  by  difficult 
step,  lu  practitioners  have  tried  over  the 
years  to  do  such  things  as  check  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  and  Improve  the 
sUblllty  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  balance. 
It's  not  easy  It  requires  at  least  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  relevant 
technical  Issues.  It  requires  the  will  to  be 
tough  with  our  allies  on  such  matters  as 
their  exports  of  fissionable  material  and 
technology  that  are  making  nuclear  weap- 
ons available  to  the  likes  of  Gen.  Zla.  Col. 
QuaddafI  and  Saddam  Hussein.  It  requires 
exquisite  timing  and  close  coordination  with 
defense  planning.  It  requires  verification.  It 
requires  tough  negotiating.  But  from  time 
to  time  it  can  accomplish  something. 

Too  complicated,  say  the  total  freeze  ad- 
vocates. If  it  looks  like  a  nuke,  stop  It. 

Many  proponents  of  a  total  freeze  argue, 
first,  that  It  would  be  more  easily  verifiable 
because  of  Its  all-encompaasing  scope,  and 
some  argue  also  that— If  there  are  indeed 
problems  with  verlflabtllty  or  any  other  par- 
ticular aspect— It  is  unimportant.  The  main 
thing,  the  advocates  say.  Is  to  make  a  state- 
ment—In George  Wallace's  famous  phrase, 
""to  send  them  a  message." 

Their  first  point  Is  false,  the  second  disin- 
genuous. 

Soviet  compliance  with  many  extremely 
Important  restrictions  under  a  total  freeze 
could  simply  not  be  verified  without  the 
sort  of  Inspection  measures  to  which  they 
have  continually  objected.  The  major  unan- 
swered questions  that  now  exist  about 
Soviet  compliance  with  unverlflable  Interna- 
tional agreements  banning  biological  and 
toxin  weapons  do  not  fill  prudent  arms  con- 
trol advocates  with  enthusiasm  for  relying 
on  Soviet  pledges.  A  freeze  concentrating  on 
""destabilizing""  systems— such  as  large, 
fixed,  vulnerable  ICBMs— might  be  far  more 
verifiable,  but  It  Is  hard  to  say  If  this  Is  what 
the  ambiguously  worded  congressional  ver- 
sion suggests. 

Purther.  you  should  not  be  able  to  dismiss 
the  flaws  of  a  specific  proposal  for  govern- 
ment action  that  you  have  made  by  arguing 
that  the  language  you  yourself  have  chosen 
should  be  disregarded.  And  the  provisions  of 
the  total  nuclear  freeze  have  a  distinctly 
Laffer  Curve  flavor.  As  the  freeze  careens 
forward.  It  becomes  clear  that  It.  too.  If  Im- 
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plemented.  would  produce  some  Inadvert- 
ently but  highly  unfortunate  side  effects. 

A  total  freeze  would,  for  example,  com- 
paratively strengthen  Soviet  efforts  to  put 
our  strategic  forces  at  risk  and  would  halt 
any  shift  away  from  vulnerable  and  toward 
survivable  strategic  systems— a  stabilizing 
shift  that  could  be  encouraged  by  the  right 
combination  of  arms  control  and  strategic 
programs.  Under  a  total  nuclear  freeze,  cur- 
rently existing  Soviet  nuclear  forces  and  un- 
constrained Soviet  work  on  certain  nonnu- 
clear  programs  could,  combined,  steadily  in- 
crease our  strategic  vulnerability.  Unless 
modernized  and  equipped  with  cruise  mis- 
sile, our  bomber  force  would  soon  become 
vulnerable  because  of  nonnuclear.  and 
hence  unconstrained.  Soviet  air  defense  Im- 
provements. Such  a  freeze  would  also  make 
permanent  the  vulnerability  of  our  existing 
ICBMs.  leaving  no  paths  by  which  we  could 
shift  to  other  basing  methods  In  order  to 
preserve  their  ability  to  deter.  Such  a  freeze 
would  prohibit  us  from  countering  the  un- 
constrained, and  substantial,  Soviet  efforts 
at  anti-submarine  warfare,  since  It  would 
halt  our  construction  of  new  quieter  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines  as  well  as  the  longer- 
range  missiles  that  are  needed  to  enable 
them  to  patrol  far  from  Soviet  territory. 
And  there  is  an  added  problem:  If  you  agree 
to  freeze  something  before  persuading  the 
Soviets  to  reduce,  what  do  you  use  to  en- 
courage them  to  agree  to  reductions? 

Like  the  tax  cuts  of  last  summer,  a  total 
nuclear  freeze  would  supplant  less  dramatic 
but  more  workmanlike  and  potentially  far 
more  effective  efforts— for  Instance,  using 
arms  control  to  help  create  Incentives  to 
reduce  reliance  on  desUbilizlng  strategic 
systems  and  replace  them  with  more  surviv- 
able ones.  Many  traditional  and  strong  sup- 
porters of  arms  control  will  continue  to  balk 
at  the  movement  for  a  total  freeze,  al- 
though they  sense  the  agony  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear  competition  and  the  specter 
of  Armageddon  as  keenly  as  anyone.  They 
wince  as  they  see  a  noble  Instinct,  the  love 
of  peace  beginning  to  be  diverted  Into  those 
full-page  ads.  petitions  and  ballot  resolu- 
tions. They  know  that  the  coming  peace 
marches  of  spring  and  summer  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  winter  of  Increased  nuclear 
InsUblllty  If  the  total  freeze  advocates' 
views  prevail. 

No.  don't  you  understand?  say  the  total 
freeze  supporters.  You're  trapped  In  a  little 
world  of  quibbles  and  details.  It's  really  all 
so  simple.  All  you  have  to  know  is  whether 
you  are  for  nukes  or  against  them.  Here.  I'll 
write  the  whole  thing  out  for  you.  On  my 
napkin. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limit- 
ed to  5  minutes  each. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MILITARY:  A 
MATTER  OP  HUMAN  POWER 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  too 
often,  when  there  are  discussions  of 
military  manpower  policies,  those  dis- 
cussions center  only  on  the  use  of  men 
by  our  armed  services.  Perhaps  the 
term  "human  power"  would  be  more 
appropriate,   because   women   are   as- 


suming an  increasingly  important  role 
in  today's  military. 

During  the  past  few  years,  women 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  military  occupational  special- 
ties from  which  they  had  previously 
been  excluded.  In  taking  on  these  new 
responsibilities,  they  have,  from  all  re- 
ports, done  a  very  good  job. 

A  recent  article  in  Government  Ex- 
ecutive magazine.  "Women  in  the  Mili- 
tary: It  Is  Really  a  Matter  of  Human 
Power."  touches  on  the  important  con- 
tributions being  made  by  women  in 
the  military  today.  Barbara  Ogane- 
soff.  the  magazine's  associate  editor, 
discusses  both  those  contributions  and 
some  of  the  problems  which  women 
have  encoimtered  while  serving  In  our 
Armed  Forces. 

One  quote  from  the  article  is  par- 
ticularly worth  noting.  Oganesoff  cites 
a  statement  made  by  Adolph  Hitler's 
weapons  production  chief,  who  told 
one  Army  Air  Force  commander  In 
Ehirope  that: 

The  United  States  was  wise  to  bring  your 
women  into  the  military.  Had  we  done  that 
Initially,  as  you  did.  It  could  well  have  af- 
fected the  whole  course  of  the  war.  We 
would  have  found  out,  as  you  did,  that 
women  were  equally  effective,  and  for  some 
skills,  superior  to  males. 

The  article  Is  an  excellent  one.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WOMZH  in  "THE  MILITARY— IT  IS  REAIXY  A 

Matter  of  Human  Power 
(By  Barbara  Oganesoff) 

HIGHLICHTS 

Prom  World  War  II  to  now,  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  governing  uniformed 
women  military  has  been  anything  but  easy. 

In  recent  years,  the  emergence  of  the 
equal  rights  movement  as  well  as  other 
social  changes  has  added  complex  pressures 
to  an  already  difficult  situation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  basic  questions  still 
remain  but  are  being  reformulated. 

It  may  well  be.  as  always,  that  the  troops 
will  teach  the  brass. 

Human  power  Is  not  what  most  people 
think  of  when  they  are  asked  about  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  women  in  the  military. 
Many  think  of  women's  tradltlonal/nontra- 
dltlonal  roles  or  women  being  drafted  and 
killed  In  combat  or  the  effect  women  in  the 
military  have  on  the  American  family  struc- 
ture. 

It  Is  a  volatile  emotional  Issue  that  Is  Just 
beginning  to  be  quantified. 

Dr.  Sharon  Lord.  DOD  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity  and  Safety 
says  recent  polls  indicate  that  the  American 
public  is  much  more  flexible  In  Its  attitudes 
toward  the  abilities  of  women  in  different 
roles.  Including  combat.  She  explains  that 
as  these  attitudes  become  more  flexible, 
personnel  management  models  should  be 
created  In  the  millUry  that  address  mlliUry 
readiness  and  at  the  same  time  utilize 
human  power  fully,  to  the  limits  of  each  In- 
dividual's ability. 

The  result  of  upgrading  these  models  will 
be  more  equitable  treatment  of  both  sexes. 


i 


One  practical  example  is  the  Air  Porce's 
physical  strength  testing  program  in  which 
both  men  and  women  must  meet  certain 
physical  requirements  In  order  to  be  as- 
signed a  job  with  physically  demanding 
tasks. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  develop  a 
methodology  that  within  the  constraints  of 
the  law  (combat  restrictions),  outlines  a  set 
of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  that 
are  independent  of  gender.  These  character- 
istics will  explain  what  is  demanded  of  a  job 
so  that  approximations  can  be  made  as  to 
the  numl)er  of  women  needed,"  explains  Dr. 
Lawrence  Korb.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs  and  Lo- 
gistics). 

It  is  a  transitional  period  with  respect  to 
the  policy  surrounding  the  utilization  of 
women  due.  in  part,  to  the  Increased 
number  of  women. 

In  1972.  women  made  up  orUy  1.5  percent 
of  the  active  force  or  45.033  women  out  of  a 
total  force  of  2.323.079.  With  the  advent  of 
the  all  volunteer  force  In  1973.  that  percent- 
age has  climbed  to  8.7  percent  or  177.715 
women  out  of  a  total  force  of  2.070.356. 
(The  breakdown  in  numbers  as  of  March  15, 
1981  according  to  services  was:  Air  Porce 
82.529.  Army  70.935.  Navy.  37.268  and 
Marine  Corps  6.985). 

After  the  Vietnam  War  DOD  was  faced 
with  a  drop  in  numbers  of  enlisted  men. 
Helen  Rogan.  author  of  a  book  on  women  In 
the  Army  entitled  Mixed  Company,  states 
that  "the  Women's  Army  Corps  expanded 
rapidly  In  the  1970's  because  the  planners 
decided  that  women  could  replace  men  In 
many  Army  jobs."  The  70's  also  brought  the 
feminist  movement  and  this  also  contribut- 
ed to  the  Increased  numbers  of  women  In 
the  services. 

Korb  explains  manpower  constraints  DOD 
faces  today.  "We  have  a  problem  getting 
about  350.000  to  400.000  volunteers  a  year. 
The  population  of  males  and  females  Is 
shrinking.  To  the  extent  that  we  limit  the 
number  of  women,  we  have  to  take  more 
men.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  to  take 
more  men.  It  becomes  harder  for  us  to  do 
our  Job.  The  more  women  we  can  take  or 
are  available  to  be  taken  Into  the  service 
without  affecting  combat  readiness,  the 
better  chance  we  have  in  meeting  our 
goals." 

But  a  recent  DOD  briefing  paper  sUtes 
that  "Women  will  not  be  increased  In  num- 
bers as  rapidly  as  programmed  by  the  previ- 
ous Administration.  It  Is  projected  from 
non-prior  accessions,  that  we  will  take  In 
40.0<K)  annually  over  the  next  five  years  In 
all  services."  Higher  reenllstment  rates  for 
women,  however,  may  cause  the  total 
number  to  increase  further  during  that  five 
year  period. 

"There  is  now  a  critical  mass  of  women 
and  what  we  are  finding  is  that  we  need  to 
utilize  more  sophisticated  models  with  dif- 
ferent variables  than  we  have  considered 
before. "  says  Lord. 

Services  are  now  developing  new  testing, 
sta/idards  and  qualifications  which  Korb 
says  "were  not  really  developed  well  enough 
up  to  now."  He  adds  that  "previously  there 
were  targets/quotas  on  the  number  of 
women  per  service.  Today,  there  are  plan- 
ning numbers,  not  targeU.  Services  may 
look  at  certain  skills  and  determine  the 
probability  of  a  man  or  woman  meeting  the 
requirement,  of  the  skill.  What  we  are  es- 
sentially saying  Is  "first  come,  first  serve."  If 
a  woman  qualifies  to  be  a  pilot  and  she 
meefc  the  requirements,  she  gets  the  posi- 
tion," 
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Lord  explains  that  the  services  first  exam- 
ine the  combat  restrictions  when  developing 
their  utilization  models  for  women.  In  a 
1979  resUtement,  10  U.S.C.  S.  6015  says 
that.  Women  may  not  be  assigned  to  duty 
on  vessels  or  in  aircraft  that  are  engaged  in 
combat  missions  nor  may  they  be  assigned 
to  other  than  temporary  duty  on  vessels  of 
the  Navy  except  hospital  ships,  transports 
and  vessels  of  a  similar  classification  not  ex 
pected  to  be  assigned  to  combat  missions." 

This  law  pertains  to  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  specifically:  the  Army  is  not  under 
the  auspices  of  any  law  but  Army  policy 
states  that  women  will  not  be  used  in 
combat.  To  Lord,  some  of  the  sophistication 
of  these  models  can  come  from  the  Services 
themselves  since  they  have  leeway  in  what 
they  specifically  define  as  a  "combat  speci- 
ality." 

Lord  goes  on  to  say  in  a  recent  Air  Force 
Time*  article  that,  the  combat  limiution 
should  be  lifted  to  give  services  "the  full 
latitude  to  utilize  fheir  soldiers  as  they  need 
In  a  time  of  crises.  The  Army  has  no  law 
that  restricts  women  from  combat,  but  they 
have  their  own  policy  so  that,  as  time  would 
change,  the  Army  would  have  full  latitude 
to  change  without  going  to  Congress  ...  as 
the  climate  of  the  country  changes,  as  our 
attitudes  about  what  women  can  do  or 
should  do  change— and  that  has  been 
changing  dramatically  over  time— the  serv- 
ices could  reflect  that  change  in  their  inter- 
nal policy." 

In  agreement  with  Lord,  is  the  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  In  the  Serv- 
ices who  recommended  during  their  Pall 
1981  meeting,  that  DOD  repeal  the  law.  "It 
is  more  urgent  now  in  light  of  the  passage 
of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act  which  provides  for  integrated  se- 
lection boards  for  men  and  women,  that  full 
equality  for  women  continues  to  be  signifi- 
cantly inhibited  by  this  legislation.  Policy 
■takers  use  the  law  as  a  shield  to  defend 
limitations  on  the  assignment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  women.  In  addition,  the  law  Is  fre- 
quently used  to  prevent  women  from  getting 
the  necessary  breadth  of  experience  re- 
quired for  advancement  and  credibility." 

Policy  actions  such  as  the  removal  of  limi- 
tations on  promotions  and  the  increased 
number  of  military  occupational  specialties 
(mos's)  now  open  to  women  have  helped  at- 
tract more  women  Into  military  service.  In 
1967.  Congress  removed  the  2  percent  limit 
on  women  in  the  military  and  removed  the 
regulations  preventing  women  officers  from 
holding  permanent  commissions  above 
grade  0-5.  They  also  eliminated  existing  dif- 
ferences in  the  retirement  laws  applicable  to 
women.  According  to  a  DOD  October  1981 
report  entitled,  "Women  In  the  Military." 
"Prior  to  the  1972  expansion  of  MOS's  only 
35  percent  of  all  military  specialties  (pri- 
marily clerical  and  medical  fields)  were  open 
to  women  in  the  military.  Today  about  95 
percent  of  all  skills  are  open  to  both  female 
officers  and  enlisted  women." 

Korb  outlines  still  other  utilization  con- 
cerns: (1)  in  the  Navy's  case,  sea-to-shore  ro- 
tation constraints  In  which  there  must  be 
enough  shore  Jobs  for  men  serving  on  com- 
batant ships  to  rotate  to.  and  (2)  In  the 
Army'.s  case,  examining  the  trend  of  women 
leaving  non-traditional  skills  and  going  into 
traditional  skills.  There  is  also  consideration 
of  the  attrition  rates,  but  Korb  points  out 
the  need  to  examine  these  criteria  carefully. 
"First  term  att^tion.  for  example,  is  higher 
for  women  than  it  is  for  men  but  the  per- 
centage of  women  that  are  eligible  to  reen- 
11st  is  higher  for  women  so  it  Just  about  bal- 


ances out.  And  when  examining  the  men 
versus  women  absence  from  duty  rate, 
women  are  absent  due  to  medical  reasons 
whereas  men  are  absent  for  non-medical 
reasons  and  these  also  balance  out." 

Lord  goes  one  step  further  in  her  exami- 
nation of  women's  absence  due  to  medical 
reasons.  She  says,  in  some  cases  this  is  a 
result  of  poor  medical  care  being  provided 
by  the  services  which  shows  up  in  the  statis- 
tics as  lost  time.  Pregnancy  and  the  educa- 
tional process  associated  with  pregnancy, 
e.g..  counseling  and  birth  control  is.  in  the 
hands  of  the  womens'  commanders  or  the 
type  of  doctors  she  may  see  at  the  on-base 
clinics.  "We  know  that  in  many  cases,  the 
health  services  are  Inadequate  and  we  also 
know  from  the  commanders  that  this  is  'one 
of  the  women's  issues.'  She  clarifies  that  the 
sole  women's  Issue  for  consideration  |$  preg- 
nancy. "We  may  need  to  address  different 
pregnancy  policy  issues  but  the  issue  of  at- 
trition associated  with  pregnancy  is  more 
relative  to  training,  sex  education  and  avail- 
ability of  birth  control.  Beyond  that  the 
issues  of  sole  parents,  married  military  cou- 
ples, etc.  are  gender  issues  or  issues  of 
changing  gender  roles." 

OSD  reports  that  there  Is  no  consolidated 
data  on  pregnancy  rates  and  say  that  due  to 
the  association  of  funded  abortions  and  the 
passage  of  the  Privacy  Act.  collection  of 
daU  Is  difficult.  In  their  October  1981 
report,  they  say  that  the  Air  Force  reports 
about  9  percent  of  the  female  erUlsted  popu- 
lation becomes  pregnant  annually.  The 
Army  reports  a  rate  of  7.7  percent  and  an 
annual  incidence  rate  of  approximately  10 
percent.  The  Navy  reports  7.4  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1979  and  the  Marine  Corps,  10.4 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

They  are  still  examining  the  issue  of  sole 
or  single  parents  as  it  affects  readiness.  In 
general,  sole  parents  cannot  enlist  in  the 
services  without  additional  screening.  Al- 
though the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
consider  waiver  requests,  the  Army  and 
Navy  do  not  enlist  sole  parents  who  have 
principal  custody  of  minor  children. 

The  report  continues:  "Numerically,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  far  more  sole  parent 
males  than  females.  Proportionately,  how- 
ever, women  are  more  likely  to  be  sole  par- 
ents. While  about  one  percent  of  all  male 
service  members  are  sole  parents,  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  all  military  women  are 
sole  parents." 

The  report  adds  that  "the  Increase  In  mill 
tary  couples  (which  now  total  45.700  couples 
or  91.400  military  married  to  other  military) 
have  placed  additional  burdens  on  the  mili- 
tary family  support  system.  All  services  are 
striving  to  build  physical,  social  and  profes- 
sional support  systems  adequate  to  the  child 
care  requirements  of  a  changing  military 
population.  While  It  Is  often  difficult  to 
keep  these  requirements  from  being  cut  in 
the  budget  process,  the  Services  are  seeking 
additional  appropriated  funds  for  child  care 
center  construction  and  sta/flng. " 

Many  In  the  military  feel  that  the  high 
number  of  women  single  parents  again 
shows  up  on  attrition  sutistics.  It  is  also 
speculated  by  some  that  Inadequate  child 
care  in  the  services  may  result  in  these 
women  leaving  the  service. 

What  was  once  termed  "women's  issues"  Is 
what  Lord  says  is  changing  dramatically  In 
the  services.  To  Lord,  sexual  harassment, 
for  example.  Is  a  mimagement  and  training 
Issue,  not  a  "women's  Issue"  and  she  adds 
that  managers  are  only  now  seeing  that 
these  previously  termed  "women's  Issues" 
are  not  problems  of  women  but  challenges 


to  management  seeking  to  effectively  utilize 
women. 

This  change  in  philosophy  could  also 
result  in  changed  personnel  policy.  "It  has 
always  been  assumed  that  a  career  military 
person  is  a  career  person  or  if  they  leave  the 
service,  they  leave  for  good.  Why  can  we  not 
conceive  of  in  this  very  long  life  span  that 
men  and  women  live,  a  personnel  policy  that 
would  allow  for  temporary  interruption.  I 
might  say  I  want  to  make  a  career  of  the 
Army  but  need  to  interrupt  my  career  for 
two  years  but  I  do  fully  Intend  to  come 
back.  It  isn't  really  necessary  to  discuss 
whether  I  left  for  a  hemla.  pregnancy  or 
needed  to  solve  a  drug  problem,"  says  Lord. 
The  acknowledgement  and  accommodation 
of  problems  like  these  Is  an  example  of 
what  she  describes  as  "creative  personnel 
policy." 

She  also  poinU  out  that  the  roles  of  the 
"good  soldier'  and  the  "nurturant  mother" 
are  roles  society  has  been  comfortable  with 
for  years.  One  social  critic  and  author. 
George  Gilder,  who  testified  before  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  Seminar  on 
Women  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  1980.  says 
that  "the  efforts  to  bring  about  sexual 
equality  in  the  military,  as  elsewhere  in 
American  society  undermine  the  family 
structure  .  .  .  Women "s  role  is  inscribed  In 
her  very  body,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to 
prodigious  reproductive  anatomy,  and  It  Is 
boys  who  are  more  aggressive  and  physical- 
ly stronger  than  women— who  need  to  be  so- 
cialized. The  breakdown  of  sexual  barriers 
decreases  the  availability  of  all-male  groups 
who  can  contribute  to  the  socialization  of 
young  boys.  .  "  Another  author  who  stud- 
led  the  Integration  of  the  first  women 
cadets  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  restates 
the  same  point  from  a  different  perspective. 
"Were  Women  to  enter  combat,  men  would 
lose  a  crucial  Identity— warrior." 

Further  examination  is  needed  but.  not 
Just  in  what  are  and  are  not  women's  issues. 
As  Lord  points  out  that  there  are  drastic 
changes  occuring  in  the  entire  soldier-sol- 
dier relationship.  One  Lieutenant  Colonel 
who  was  discussing  the  nature  of  the  male- 
female  bonding  which  has  occured  since 
women  were  admitted  to  the  service  acade- 
mies in  1970  sutes  that  this  new  "brother- 
sister  relationship,  with  romantic  entangle- 
ments tacitly  excluded '"  is  evolving  and  fur- 
thermore this  new  kind  of  bond  might  ""be 
good  for  the  rest  of  society  in  breaking 
down  restrictive  male  bonding  and  all-male 
groups. "  Jones  also  notes  that  problems 
with  women  being  assimilated  into  this  sol- 
dier/soldier team  are  also  reflected  in 
higher  female  attrition  rates  during  the 
first  term. 

Lord's  resounding  philosophy  ta  that 
many  people  want  to  discuss  the  utilization 
of  women  only  in  terms  of  women  in  combat 
or  women  in  the  draft  instead  of  looking  at 
readiness  and  the  human  power  issue. 

Historically  women  were  utilized  In  large 
numbers  during  World  War  11—350.000  were 
utilized  primarily  In  health  care,  adminis- 
tration and  conununication.  Martin  Blnkln 
and  Shirley  Back  In  their  book  Women  and 
the  Military  explain  that  "They  (women) 
demonstrated  their  competence  in  virtually 
every  occupation  outside  of  direct  combat- 
as  airplane  mechanics,  parachute  riggers, 
gunnery  Instructors,  air  traffic  controllers, 
naval  air  navigators  and  some  800  served  as 
Womens  Air  Force  Service  PlIoU  (WASP's). 
Although  this  last  group  was  never  accorded 
full  military  status,  they  ferried  all  types  of 
military  planes,  including  combat  aircraft." 
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Women  also  served  overseas.  These  au- 
thors explain  that.  "The  first  American 
women's  expeditionary  force  in  history  ar- 
rived in  North  Africa  two  months  after  the 
U.S.  invasion.  Approximately  2.000  Army 
women  served  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
later  followed  the  U.S.  Fifth  Army  into 
Italy.  Many  of  these  women  were  stationed 
12-35  miles  behind  the  advancing  troops. 

In  1943.  the  first  unit  of  military  women 
reached  Europe  and  although  they  were  as- 
signed primarily  to  administrative  duties  at 
the  Army  Air  Force  sUtlons  in  England,  less 
than  one  year  later,  these  women  were  de- 
ployed to  Prance  and  later  to  Germany.  The 
first  WAC  unit  landed  in  Normandy  38  days 
after  D-day.  The  following  excerpt  from 
Blnkin  and  Back's  book  gives  a  description 
of  the  conditions  they  met  there: 

"In  the  eight  months  before  V-E  day. 
WACS  followed  closely  behind  the  fighting 
forces.  Food,  quarters  and  supplies  were  the 
same  as  those  available  to  the  men.  The 
only  reported  difficulty  concerning  quarters 
was  the  absence  of  heat  and  hot  water;  doc- 
tors estimated  that  25  percent  of  the  women 
In  one  unit  had  chlldblains  (an  inflamatory 
swelling  of  sore  caused  by  exposure  (as  of 
the  hands  or  feet)  to  cold).  Conditions  were 
unsettled:  medical  and  hospital  care  uncer- 
tain: there  was  cold.  rain,  snow  and  mud:  it 
was  seldom  any  longer  possible  to  have  ad- 
vance Inspection  of  housing.  Nevertheless, 
the  strenuousness  of  the  period  had  no  per- 
ceptible effect;  authorities  were  in  fact  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  the  WAC  sick  rate 
was  the  lowest  of  the  year." 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  discussed  his 
utilization  of  WACS  in  the  Southwest  Pacif- 
ic In  1944,  "I  moved  my  WACS  forward 
early  after  occupation  of  recaptured  terri- 
tory because  they  were  needed  and  they 
were  soldiers  in  the  same  manner  that  my 
men  were  soldiers.  Furthermore,  if  I  had 
not  moved  my  WACS  when  I  did.  I  would 
have  had  mutiny  ...  as  they  were  so  eager 
to  carry  on  where  needed." 

Binkln  and  Bach  also  highlight  the  fol- 
lowing quote  from  Adolph  Hitler's  weapons 
production  chief  who  told  one  Army  Air 
Force  Commander  In  Europe  that  "the  U.S. 
was  wise  to  bring  your  women  into  the  mili- 
tary. Had  we  done  that  Initially,  as  you  did. 
it  could  well  have  affected  the  whole  course 
of  the  war.  We  would  have  found  out.  as 
you  did.  that  women  were  equally  effective, 
and  for  some  skills,  superior  to  males." 

The  women  In  the  military  Issue  can  also 
be  related  to  weapon  systems,  according  to 
Congresswoman  Pat  Schroeder  (D-Colo.). 
"No  one  ever  tells  us  what  we  are  going  to 
need,  or  In  this  case,  where  we  are  going  to 
fight  and  who  are  we  going  to  need  .  .  .  We 
always  carry  around  with  us  the  mental 
mind  set  that  is  usually  four  years  out  of 
date.  An  example  of  this  are  people  who 
think  there  is  going  to  be  clearly  defined 
combat  zones  in  another  war."  and  Schroe- 
der feels  that  it  is  the  role  of  Congress  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  combat  zone, 
rather  than  allowing  each  service  to  define 
it. 

Schroeder  makes  the  point  that  besides 
the  unclear  definition  of  what  is  combat, 
actual  "combat"  troops  make  up  only  10-20 
percent  of  the  force.  She  adds  that  the  mo- 
mentum is  towards  reinstating  the  draft  as 
a  manpower  solution  but  what  is  really  hap- 
pening Is  that  new  recruits  are  up  because 
of  high  unemployment.  The  underlying  sen- 
timent by  many  conservative  congressmen 
and  senators  is  to  decrease  the  number  of 
women  in  the  military  by  reinstating  the 
draft.    "If  there  Is  a  war,  we  are  going  to 


need  women  and  isn't  it  cruel  not  to  have 
them  trained  "  and  trained  In  the  sense  that 
they  become  viable  units  of  the  readiness 
team. 

Schroeder  sees  women's  internal  networks 
as  one  solution  to  the  utilization  problem. 
Even  within  the  women's  ranks,  there  is  a 
difficulty  with  support.  Many  civilians,  ac- 
cording to  Schroeder.  do  not  support  those 
in  the  military  because  they  view  them  as 
promoting  a  "macho"  image. 

She  believes  it  also  gets  back  to  the 
""human  power""  philosophy.  ""Sure,  there 
are  a  lot  of  women  who  should  not  be  in 
combat  but  there  are  a  lot  of  men  who 
shouldn't  be  there  either.  The  issue  is  if  you 
have  people  (both  sexes)  who  want  to  do  It 
(fight)  and  you  dont  have  a  large  surplus  of 
human  power,  which  we  don't,  why  are  we 
saying  no  to  people  who  want  (and  are  capa- 
ble of  handling)  combat." 

Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery  (D- 
Mlss.)  says  he  Is  not  pleased  with  today's  all 
volunteer  service,  "I  don't  think  we  should 
recruit  and  bring  In  more  women  and  then 
say  our  strength  is  up  when  we  cannot  put 
women  in  combat  positions.  There  are  not 
enough  men  to  fill  these  combat  positions, 
even  in  the  reserves." 

A  Member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Montgomery  admits  that 
women  can  improve  readiness  to  the  extent 
that  many  are  coming  into  the  military  with 
more  education,  he  estimates  that  only  one 
in  1.000  has  the  capability  to  serve  in  a 
combat  position.  "I  think  DOD  has  gone 
further  than  they  should  in  bringing  women 
in  positions  where  they  are  near  the  line  of 
combat  (e.g..  driving  supply  trucks).  They 
are  not  geared  physically  and  in  some  cases 
mentally  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  men  to 
want  to  protect  women  If  they  are  in 
combat  together." 

He  explains  that  another  problem  sur- 
rounding the  present  all  volunteer  force  is 
unemployment  and  he  questions  how  that 
affects  the  caliber  of  people  coming  in.  He 
favors  the  all  male  draft  since  he  thinks  we 
need  men  to  fill  combat  positions.  His  fear  is 
that  "DOD  will  over  recruit  more  women 
than  they  can  use."  A  6/25/81  Supreme 
Court  ruling  agrees  with  the  all  male  draft 
concept.  "Congress  acted  well  within  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  regulate  armies  and 
navies  when  it  authorized  the  registration 
of  men  not  women." 

Senator  John  Tower  (R-Tx.),  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  committee  says 
he  does  support  women  in  the  military  in  an 
active  role  but  that  they  should  not  be  In 
combat  or  drafted.  ""They  have  already  vol- 
unteered in  significant  numbers  and  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary force." 

One  House  staffer  reports  that  during  the 
Carter  Administration.  E>OD  officials  at  the 
sublevels  were  told  to  be  silent  on  the  Issue 
of  women  in  the  military  but  with  the 
change  in  administration,  the  new  philoso- 
phy is  to  speak  out  even  if  it  is  negative  on 
the  issue  of  women  in  the  military. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FISCAL 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  carried 
an  article  reporting  that  the  45  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  unanimously  of- 
fered alternative  economic  proposals 
to  President  Reagan  on  Tuesday  and 
included  deferring  the  third  year  of 
the  Tax  Code,  and  deferring  the  in- 


dexing of  the  Tax  Code,  both  voted 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  been 
asked  by  reporters  why  I  changed  my 
position  on  those  two  issues  since  I 
voted  for  both  of  them  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reporters  but  let  me 
make  it  absolutely  crystal  clear  that 
this  Democratic  Senator  does  not  at 
this  time  take  a  position  on  deferring 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or  defer- 
ring Indexing  the  Tax  Code.  I  voted 
for  those  measures  last  year.  Whether 
I  change  my  position  on  these  meas- 
ures depends  entirely  on  the  progress 
we  can  make  over  the  next  IS  months, 
and  more. 

The  1983  tax  cut  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  July  1,  1983,  no  one  can 
predict  what  the  economic  conditions 
may  be  at  that  time.  The  indexing  pro- 
vision does  not  go  into  effect  until 
July  1984.  I  earnestly  hope  we  can  in 
the  next  15  months  make  other 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code  that  will 
bring  in  more  revenues.  I  also  hope  we 
can  cut  spending  below  the  President's 
requests.  If  we  can  do  so,  if  we  can 
narrow  the  deficit  and  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  balance  the 
budget  whenever  unemployment  falls 
below  7  percent,  without  deferring  the 
1983  tax  cut  or  deferring  the  Indexing 
of  the  Tax  Code,  then  I  would  not  vote 
to  defer  either  the  tax  cut  or  the  in- 
dexing. 

Mr.  President,  that  position  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  letter  sent  by  Mi- 
nority Leader  Robert  Btro.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  letter.  The  minority 
leader  wrote: 

We  ask  that  you  submit  a  new  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  Incorporating  lower  deficits  and 
a  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget.  To  that 
end,  we  suggest  that  you  consider  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  designed  to  help  us  meet 
these  goals: 

And  then  included  as  the  second  and 
third  proposals  were: 

2.  Defer  the  third  year  of  the  1981  individ- 
ual income  tax  cut: 

3.  Defer  Indexing  of  the  tax  code. 

The  letter  calls  on  President  Reagan 
to  consider,  Mr.  President,  these  two 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code.  No  way  does 
it  commit  4b  Democratic  Senators  to 
vote  for  deferring  the  tax  cut  or  defer- 
ring indexing  the  Tax  Code. 

Certainly  for  our  Democratic  leader 
to  ask  the  President  to  consider  these 
alternatives  does  not  deliver  45  Senate 
votes  or  any  Senate  votes  for  such  an 
action. 

So  I  have  not  changed  my  position 
on  these  tax  measures,  and  whether  I 
do  or  not  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
progress  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  and  the  economy  can 
make  in  achieving  the  fiscal  restraint 
we  so  urgently  need  without  such 
action. 
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WISCONSIN        STATE        LEGISLA- 
TURE   URGES    MUTUAL    NUCLE- 
AR WEAPONS  MORATORIUM 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Legis- 
lature, and  which  has  been  received  by 
the  office  of  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1981  ASSKMBLY  Rksolutiom  18 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  are  engaged  in  a 
nuclear  weapons  race  and  are  testing,  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  nuclear  warheads, 
missiles  and  delivery  systems:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  are  expending 
huge  sums  of  money  for  such  testing,  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  of  nuclear  warheads 
and  weapons:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  cutembly,  That  the  Wis- 
consin assembly  hereby  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Immediately  attempt  to  Initiate  and  enter 
into  a  mutual  nuclear  weapons  moratorium. 
Including  an  effective  policing  apparatus, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations: 
and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
assembly  chief  clerk  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  each  of  the  members 
of  Congress  from  this  state,  to  Chairman 
Brezhnev  and  the  members  of  the  Politburo 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 


GUAM  LEGISLATURE  RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  LAND  AC- 
QUISITION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  16th  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, and  which  has  been  received  by 
the  office  of  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prijited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RCSOLTTTIOlf  No.  214 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam: 

Whereas.  Public  Law  95-348  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  Sixteen  Million  Dollars 
(tl6.000.000)  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  War  In  the  Pa- 
cific National  Historical  Park:  and 

Whereas,  the  announcement  of  the  park 
boundaries  has  caused  land  In  the  designat- 
ed area  to  become  undevelopable  for  both 
commercial  and  residential  uses:  and 

Whereas,  the  landowners  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  land  without  due 
compensation— a  violation  of  one  of  the 
tenets  of  American  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  War  in  the  Pacific  National 
Historical  Park,  when  fully  developed,  will 
provide  the  necessary  history  of  the  United 
States.  Japan,  and  Guam's  Involvement  in 
World  War  II  for  current  and  future  genera- 
tions; now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature requests  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment immediately  take  all  actions  neces- 


sary to  complete  acquisition  of  the  property 
In  the  War  in  the  Pacific  National  Historical 
Park  and  to  provide  just  compensation  to 
the  landowners  who  are  now  unable  to 
enjoy  use  of  their  land:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Speaker, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives:  to 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  to  the  Chairmen.  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees:  to  the 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources:  to  the  Chairman.  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget:  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Region  9:  to 
the  Assistant  Regional  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Region  9:  to 
the  Chairperson.  Region  9  Federal  Regional 
Council:  to  Congressman  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat:  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 


SENATOR  STAFFORD  COMMEND- 
ED FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  year,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  Senator  Robert  T.  Siar- 
FORo  in  his  responsible  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works.  Bob  has 
been  a  member  of  our  committee  since 
he  came  to  the  Senate  nearly  10  years 
ago.  He  has  taken  a  constructive  con- 
cern in  all  areas  of  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction and  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  legislative  progress. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Staftord  never  let 
partisan  affiliation  impede  his  desire 
to  develop  legislation  which  responded 
effectively  and  fairly  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  worked  closely  with 
Bob  Staftord.  Without  him,  we  would 
not  have  developed  our  reputation  as  a 
committee  that  places  its  responsibil- 
ities to  the  electorate  above  partisan 
politics.  It  is  consistent  with  his  record 
that  Bob  Stafford  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive and  reasonable  leader  in  the  diffi- 
cult first  12  months  of  his  chairman- 
ship. Bob  Stafford  does  not  rush  to 
decisions  without  thorough  study  of 
the  issues. 

Chairman  Stafford  advocates  envi- 
ronmental protection,  but  he  is  a  prag- 
matist  who  knows  that  continued 
strength  of  the  American  economy 
must  be  considered  as  we  strive  to  pro- 
vide a  clean  and  wholesome  environ- 
ment for  citizens.  He  believes  that 
Government  is  the  custodian  of  the 
public  tnist  and  that  we  must  assure 
that  taxpayers  receive  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Senator  Stafford  has  given  over  3 
years  to  the  effort  to  reform  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  public  buildings 
program.  This  uncompleted  task  indi- 
cates his  determination  to  see  matters 
through  to  successful  completion. 


Chairman  Stafford  is  considerate  of 
all  members.  He  believes  in  full 
debate.  Our  chairman  recognizes  the 
responsibility  of  minority  members 
and  their  rights  as  equal  partners  in 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  unique 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Bob  Stafford 
on  two  other  panels:  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
The  breadth  of  his  concern  and  his 
ability  to  grasp  and  understand  vital 
subjects  is  fully  utilized  in  these  as- 
signments on  which  we  serve  together. 

Senator  Stafford  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  State  of  Vermont  and  its 
people.  He  served  his  State  as  attorney 
general,  as  Governor,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  coming  to  the  Senate.  His 
quiet  demeanor  and  his  New  E^ngland 
humor  are  assets  that  contribute  to 
Bob  Stafford's  performance  as  a 
public  leader.  It  is  a  joy  to  work  with 
him  and  to  have  him  as  a  friend.  His 
first  year  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
was  one  of  achievement.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  our  partnership  to 
resolve  together  the  serious  problems 
we  face. 
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THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
WOODROW  WILSON'S  BIRTH 
RECALLS  HIS  SIGNIFICANT 
ROLE  IN  MODERN  WORLD  HIS- 
TORY; PROFESSOR  UNK 
SPEAKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  recently  to  attend 
the  observance  of  the  125th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  the  28th  President 
of  the  United  States,  Thomas  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

The  occasion  was  a  conunemorative 
diiuier  on  February  3  which  followed  a 
reception  for  Vice  President  George 
Bush  at  the  Wilson  Center.  James  H. 
Billington.  director  of  the  Wilson 
Center.  Introduced  the  distinguished 
speaker.  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Link  of 
Princeton  University  and  editor  of 
"The  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson." 

Aside  from  his  renown  scholarship 
and  recognition  as  a  Wilsonlan  author- 
ity. Dr.  Link  also  is  a  native  of  my 
home  SUte  of  West  Virginia.  His 
mother,  Helen  Elizabeth  Link,  still  re- 
sides near  Charles  Town  in  Jefferson 
County.  His  late  father.  John  William 
Link,  was  a  Lutheran  minister  in  that 
community  for  65  years.  A  brother. 
Wesley  Link,  resides  at  Charles  Town 
and,  in  Dr.  Link's  words,  there  are 
"hundreds  of  family  members  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area." 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  to  focus  on 
the  individual  honored  during  the 
evening,  the  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity who  rose  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land.  His  domestic  and  foreign 


affairs  policies  and  philosophies  set 
the  pattern  for  our  present  interna- 
tional relations.  His  work  in  creating 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919 
resulted  in  his  receiving  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  the  following  year. 

I  recall  now  that  I  was,  as  a  boy  of 
10,  with  my  father,  Ernest  Randolph, 
In  1912  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Baltimore,  Md.  My 
father  was  a  delegate  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  an  active  supporter  of 
Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  copies  of 
Dr.  Link's  knowledgeable  address  on 
the  service  of  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be 
available  at  the  Wilson  Center.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  few  signifi- 
cant excerpts  from  his  lengthy  speech 
be  placed  in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  and  others  to  study  closely 
the  progressive  ideas  for  world  peace 
espoused  by  this  remarkable  President 
and  world  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From:  Woodrow  Wilsoh,  jhe 

Hinge  or  thi  20th  Century 

(By  Arthur  S.  Link) 

The  period  of  the  Wilson  presidency  was  a 
time  of  revolutionary  upheaval,  a  cataclys- 
mic world  war  which  engulfed  the  entire 
planet,  and  of  mankinds  first  efforts  to  pre- 
serve peace  through  effective  international 
organization.  In  aU  of  these  events,  Wilson 
played  a  central  and  sometimes  dominant 
role. 

As  Sir  Winston  Churchill  later  put  It, 
"Writing  with  every  sense  of  respect.  It 
seems  no  exaggeration  to  pronounce  that 
the  action  of  the  United  SUtes  with  Its  re- 
percussions on  the  history  of  the  world  de- 
pended during  the  awful  period  of  Armaged- 
don upon  the  workings  of  this  man's  mind 
and  spirit  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  factor  and  that  he  played  a  part  In 
the  fate  of  nations  Incomparably  more 
direct  and  personal  than  any  other  man." 
This  sUtemcnt  Is,  I  believe,  altogether  true. 
And,  since  we  have  devoted  this  afternoon 
to  the  subject  of  Wilson  the  domestic 
leader,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to- 
night about  Wilson  the  international  sUtes- 
man,  and  the  aspects  of  his  thought  and 
policy  which  made  him  the  hinge  or  pivot  of 
the  twentieth  century  in  foreign  policy. 

The  foundations  of  Wilsons  political 
thinking  were  the  beliefs  and  ethical  values 
which  he  derived  from  his  Christian  faith. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
Christian  faith  informed  and  Influenced  his 
every  action  and  policy.  Wilson  was  like  a 
little  child  In  his  faith:  he  never  doubted, 
always  believed,  and  sought  guidance  and 
strength  for  dally  life  from  reading  his 
Bible,  church  attendance,  and  prayer. 

He  believed  In  a  sovereign  God.  just  but 
also  loving:  In  a  moral  universe,  the  laws  of 
which  ruled  nations  as  well  as  men:  In  the 
supreme  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  In 
the  Bible  as  the  Incomparable  word  of  God 
and  the  rule  of  life.  He  believed  that  God 
controls  history  and  uses  men  and  nations 
to  achieve  His  preordained  purposes. 

A  second  main  theme  In  Wilson's  political 
thinking  with  large  Implications  for  his  for- 
eign policy  was  his  belief  In  democracy  as 
the  most  advanced,   humane,  and.   In  the 


long  run,  most  effective  form  of  govern- 
ment. Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
adult  career,  he  studied,  wrote  about,  and 
put  into  practice  the  essential  aspects  of 
democratic  government.  We  do  not  have 
time  to  review  his  splendid  synthesis  of 
democratic  theories  and  traditions.  Howev- 
er, it  is  Important  to  understand  how  these 
determinative  political  beliefs  helped  to 
form  his  objectives  and  to  shape  his  policies 
In  foreign  affairs  •  •  *. 


RESPONSIBLE  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
March  15,  1982,  edition  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  The  article,  written  by 
sex  educator  and  sociologist  Marty 
Klein,  discusses  the  ban  on  the  adver- 
tising of  contraceptives  on  television.  I 
understand  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters'  code  of  standards  is 
currently  being  challenged  in  court 
and  a  final  decision  has  not  been  ren- 
dered. One  aspect  of  this  code  Is  the 
ban  on  contraceptive  advertising.  I  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Klein's  timely  and  taste- 
ful presentation  of  this  subject.  His 
logic  and  arguments  are  incontrovert- 
ible. 

As  someone  who  has  studied  commu- 
nication and  Its  power,  I  believe  we 
cannot  underestimate  the  message  tel- 
evision communicates  to  our  teen- 
agers. Mr.  Klein  points  out  that  televi- 
sion sexually  stimulates  teenagers,  yet 
It  does  not  ask  them  to  be  responsible 
with  sex.  In  promoting  free  speech  In 
television  broadcasting,  we  must  also 
consider  the  consequences  and  pro- 
mote responsibility.  We  are  constantly 
confronted  with  sexual  episodes  and 
sexual  stimulation  In  television  adver- 
tising. Still,  there  is  no  message  about 
responsibility  about  sex.  Through  ad- 
vertising contraceptives  In  a  sensible, 
tasteful  maimer  we  could  use  the 
power  of  television  in  a  very  positive 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  15. 
19821 

Advertise  Contraceptives  on  TV?  Yes! 
(By  Marty  Klein) 

This  year,  more  than  a  million  American 
teen-agers  will  get  pregnant.  More  than  one- 
third  will  have  abortions.  Many  of  the 
babies  that  are  carried  to  term  will  end  up 
on  welfare  or  as  victims  of  child  abuse  or 
broken  homes. 

These  teen-agers  don't  read  books.  They 
don't  talk  to  their  doctors  or  ministers. 
They  don't  listen  to  lectures  about  their 
being  too  young  for  sex.  They  do  watch  tele- 
vision—which stimulates  them  sexually, 
shows  them  how  to  be  sexually  attractive 
and  suggests  the  Importance  of  being  sexu- 
ally active,  then  denies  them  the  informa- 
tion and  social  support  for  responsible 
sexual  behavior  by  banning  ads  for  contra- 
ceptives. This  from  a  medium  that  bom- 


bards us  with  commercials  for  products  re- 
lated to  every  other  Intimate  function  of 
the  human  body. 

The  ban  Is  about  to  be  debated  again 
when  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers' code  boards  meet  next  week.  (Other 
media  outleU,  Including  The  Times,  also 
reject  such  advertisements,  but  I  am  focus- 
ing on  television  because  of  its  particular 
effect  on  teen-agers.) 

About  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  television 
sUtions  (and  half  of  the  radio  sUtlons) 
belong  to  the  association  and  subscribe  to 
its  advertising  codes.  These  have  historical- 
ly been  Interpreted  as  prohibiting  ads  for 
contraceptives,  which,  broadcasters  fear, 
would  so  offend  the  public  that  the  dreaded 
wrath  of  Congress  would  fall  on  the  Indus- 
try. 

But  Is  this  anticipated  audience  discom- 
fort a  good  enough  reason  to  ban  such  ads? 
The  public  is  already  highly  offended  by  tel- 
evision advertising  (the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  receives  more  com- 
plaints about  commercials  than  program- 
ming), yet  the  offensive  ads  persist. 

As  a  society,  we  endure  offensive  advertis- 
ing because  we  consider  the  principles  of 
free  speech— a  social  value— more  Important 
than  the  annoying  content  of  a  given  com- 
mercial—a personal  Judgment. 

The  same  reasoning  should  persuade 
broadcasters  to  lift  their  ban  on  advertising 
of  contraceptives.  Given  the  pressing  social 
problems  ot  teen-age  pregnancy,  the  divisive 
abortion  controversy  and  the  epidemic  of 
sexually  transmitted  disease,  we  must  allow 
the  public  airwaves  to  make  the  use  of  con- 
traceptives more  socially  accepUble. 

When  the  code  boards  meet,  they  wlU  ex- 
amine the  results  of  the  association's  recent 
study.  In  which  a  majority  of  respondents 
opposed  advertising  of  contraceptives  on  the 
air.  But  those  opposed  also  agreed  that  such 
advertising  would  help  reduce  unwanted 
pregnancies  and  venereal  disease. 

As  a  sex  educator.  I  believe  that  the 
broadcasters'  obligation  Is  clear.  It  also  Is 
logical.  After  all.  television  and  Its  advertla- 
ers  thrive  on  appeals  to  our  sexuality.  But 
what  the  medium  delivers  Is  fantasy  sex- 
glamorous,  oversimplified,  macho/seductive 
adolescent  fantasy  sex— which  does  not 
exist  In  real  life  for  most  of  us.  The  fantasy 
sexuality  on  the  screen  doesn't  Include  any 
problems,  considerations  or  risks— especially 
of  pregnancy— that  are  part  of  sexual  activi- 
ty. 

In  refusing  to  accept  advertising  for  con- 
traceptives, the  broadcasters  are  deliberate- 
ly withholding  information  about  producU 
that  can  help  people  react  responsibly  to 
the  sexual  arousal  that  television  so  me- 
thodically provides.  This  stimulation/with- 
holding combination  almost  assures  us  of 
social  problems  related  to  Irresponsible 
sexual  activity. 

Tasteful  television  advertising  can  make 
contraception  a  natural  part  of  sexual  beha- 
volr,  just  as  concern  about  gas  mileage  has 
become  a  natural  part  of  buying  a  car.  In 
Jamaica,  for  example,  commercials  admon- 
ish: "Be  a  man  .  .  .  take  responsibility  for 
what  you  do."  In  several  European  coun- 
tries, a  popular  theme  Involves  a  couple  dis- 
cussing their  future,  deciding  to  "definitely 
have  children— when  we're  ready."  In 
Sweden,  such  advertising  has  been  cited  as  a 
factor  In  a  dramatic  decline  in  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

This  Is  more  effective  solution  to  pressing 
social  problems  than  preaching  abstinence 
or  yearning  for  a  return  to  "old  values." 
With  blue-Jeans  manufacturers  using  ado- 
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lescent  Blrta  to  seduce  lu  between  segments 
of  the  evening  news,  broadcasters  are  show- 
ing where  their  values"  lie  selling  the  max- 
imuin  number  of  products  while  offending 
the  minimum  number  of  people.  Since 
broadcasters  hold  the  reins  on  history's 
mo6t  powerful  shaper  of  thought  and  be- 
havior, they  have  an  obligation  to  risk  some 
dlacomfort  and  serve  a  greater,  urgent  prob- 
lem that  affecU  all  of  society. 


VOTE  ON  CHAFEE  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1256 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  conclude  morning  business.  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
pending  business,  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, is  on  the  floor,  as  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
others. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  request 
now  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Chafee 
amendment  occur  beginning  at  1 
o'clock.  Is  there  a  rollcall  vote  ordered 
on  the  Chafee  amendment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  There  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  rollcall  vote 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  If  a  rollcall  vote  is 
ordered  on  the  Chafee  amendment, 
that  the  rollcall  vote  extend  from  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor.  I  know  of 
no  further  morning  business  to  be 
transacted. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
Are  we  now  on  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  morning  business. 

Ii4r.  CHAFEE.  I»arliamentary  in- 
quiry. It  is  my  understanding  that  we 
will  start  the  rollcall  vote  on  my 
amendment  at  1  o'clock,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  S.  391. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  391)  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  Identifying 
certain  United  States  Intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  sources,  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  Intelligence 
relatioruhipa. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

_,,^_-flIIlfl>ltD«T  HO.   135« 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  subject 
that  is  of  more  interest  to  me  than  the 
one  we  are  considering  at  the  present 
time.  As  one  who  has  served  on  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  dealing  with 
our  intelligence  operations  since  its  in- 
ception, I  have  been  keenly  aware  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  confronted 
with  in  the  matter  of  agents  being 
identified  to  the  detriment  of  our  in- 
telligence activities  in  this  country. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  despicable  act 
than  that  of  identifying  agents  with 
the  purpose  of  impeding  our  intelli- 
gence service.  Not  only  does  it  place 
the  lives  of  many  dedicated  citizens  in 
jeopardy,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  in  my  judg- 
ment, almost  tantamount  to  a  treason- 
ous act  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  support  the  bill  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
without  the  amendment  that  has  been 
proposed,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  many  loyal  and 
decent  Americans  work  for  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  of  this  country.  They 
work  long  and  hard  to  help  give  our 
country  the  strong  and  effective  intel- 
ligence system  it  needs  in  today's 
world.  Most  of  their  efforts  go  unrec- 
ognized in  the  outside  world.  In  many 
instances,  even  the  families  and  close 
associates  of  these  individuals  cannot 
be  privy  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 
Such  people  assume  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility; they  are  entrvisted  in  the 
course  of  their  work  with  some  of  the 
most  sensitive  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Theirs  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  takes  an 
extraordinary  kind  of  person  to  work 
within  such  strictures.  Fortunately  for 
America,  there  are  many  such  dedicat- 
ed, patriotic  citizens  working  within 
the  ranks  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
munity. Most  of  these  people  handle 
their  responsibility  admirably,  respect 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work, 
and  do  not  abuse  their  tnist. 


A  few  exceptions  exist,  however. 
With  increasing  regularity  these  days, 
we  learn  of  individuals  who  fail  to 
uphold  the  conunitment  they  have 
made  to  maintain  the  confidentiality 
of  the  information  with  which  they 
work.  The  flood  of  leaks  of  intelli- 
gence information  in  recent  years  has 
been  alarming.  One  kind  of  leak  is  es- 
pecially irresponsible,  it  seems  to  me.  I 
refer  to  the  revelation  of  the  identities 
of  U.S.  intelligence  agents  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  vogue  these  days. 

Certain  parties  in  our  society  have 
made  it  their  business  to  publish  lists 
of  people  they  claim  are  working  for 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  overseas. 
They  are  prompted,  they  assert,  by 
the  highest  of  principles,  as  if  by  ex- 
posing these  names,  they  are  helping 
to  eliminate,  one  man  at  a  time,  the  al- 
leged evils  of  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties overseas  and  perils  of  American 
interventionism. 

Their  approach  is  naive,  but  the  tac- 
tics they  employ  are  terribly  reckless. 
It  is  not  an  idea  or  a  principle  that  lies 
in  the  balance,  it  is  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods of  people— of  individuals  who 
serve  their  country  under  cover  over- 
seas, performing  intelligence  missions 
necessary  to  the  security  of  their 
fellow  citizens  and  otherwise  further- 
ing the  principles  for  which  this 
Nation  stands. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  intelligence  activi- 
ties, by  virtue  of  their  clandestine 
nature  alone,  are  inherently  suspect— 
and  that  therefore  all  facets  of  inter- 
governmental and  international  rela- 
tions should  be  open  to  public  scruti- 
ny. Such  reasoning  is  simply  wishful 
thinking  in  the  complicated  times  in 
which  we  live.  We  demand  that  our  in- 
telligence agencies  act  in  a  responsible 
manner:  we  have  oversight  committees 
in  each  House  of  Congress  to  help 
insure  that  they  do,  but  we  cannot 
reasonably  ask  to  be  made  aware  of 
every  detail  of  their  dealings.  Often 
sensitive  tasks  which  can  be  crucial  to 
the  formulation  and  conduct  of  a  sen- 
sible foreign  policy  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  country's  clandestine  service.  In 
intricate  negotiations  or  fast-moving 
international  crises,  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  have  confidential 
information  on  the  bottomline  posi- 
tions of  the  various  parties.  An  indi- 
vidual operating  undercover  will  be 
more  readily  trusted  with  off-the- 
record  assessments  than  an  individual 
operating  In  &n  official  capacity  would 
be. 

In  short,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
confidentiality  is  not  only  a  useful  ad- 
junct to,  but  a  key  component  of,  our 
relationships  with  other  nations.  To 
reveal  the  identities  of  people  serving 
undercover  abroad  or  to  expose  their 
relationship  with  U.S.  intelligence 
services  would  radically  reduce  if  not 
completely  destroy  their  effectiveness 
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in  accomplishing  their  mission  over- 
seas. And  yet  this  is  precisely  what 
some  individuals  are  dead  set  on  doing. 

A  recent  book  of  this  genre.  "Dirty 
Work  II."  features  an  appendix  of  bi- 
ographies of  individuals  alleged  to  be 
U.S.  intelligence  agents  overseas.  This 
"Who's  Who "  listing  is  entitled 
"Naming  Names."  Such  naming  of 
names  must  stop. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  that 
will  go  far  to  stop  these  evil  activities. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill  and  be- 
lieve it  Is  necessary.  Even  while 
moving  toward  stopping  "the  naming 
of  names,"  this  body  must  be  careful 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first 
amendment  which  states  in  part  that: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment  is  to  protect  discussion 
concerning  governmental  activities.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  has  stated: 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  embraces  at 
the  least  the  free  discussion  of  governmen- 
tal affairs.  See.  e.g..  MUia  v.  Alabama,  384 
U.S.  314. 

Without  a  free  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, conducted  largely  through  the 
facilities  of  the  press,  an  informed 
electorate— the  prerequisite  for  a  vig- 
orous democracy— could  hardly  exist. 

Thus,  we  must  be  certain  in  passing 
S.  391  that  legitimate  criticism  of  the 
Government,  Its  policies,  or  its  intelli- 
gence agencies  is  not  unduly  or  unnec- 
essarily abridged.  In  a  time  when  ef- 
forts of  the  press  have  uncovered 
former  Government  officials  abetting 
world-wide  terrorism,  the  importance 
of  the  press  in  a  free  and  open  society 
is  clear. 

Any  bill  must  be  aimed  at  those 
people  who  are  in  the  business  of 
naming  names  and  not  those  engaged 
In  criticism  of  the  Government.  The 
uncle  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  great  legal  scholar 
Zechariah  Chafee,  recognized  that 
critics  of  the  Government  would  re- 
ceive protection  under  the  first 
amendment  if  a  specific  intent  stand- 
ard is  Included  in  statutes  designed  to 
foster  the  national  security.  Professor 
Chafee  condemned  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  dealing  with  the  espio- 
nage statutes  of  the  day  because  he 
felt  the  court  had  not  required  specific 
Intent  to  harm  the  United  States.  See 
"A  Contemporary  State  Trial— The 
United  States  v.  Jacob  Abrams,  et  aL" 
33  Harvard  Law  Review.  747,  765 
(1920). 

Fortunately,  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  any  pros- 
ecution against  any  person  who  has  re- 
vealed the  name  of  an  agent  will  only 
be  justified  when  the  person  has  acted 
with  intent  to  impair  or  impede  the 
foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


This  provision  will  protect  those 
whose  intention  it  is  to  further  free 
discussion  of  governmental  activities, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  allow  pros- 
ecution of  those  who  name  names  in 
order  to  harm  the  United  States.  In 
the  recent  case  of  Haig  against  Agee, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  passport  of  Philip  Agee,  a 
former  CIA  agent  who  made  a  practice 
of  revealing  the  alleged  identities  of 
officials  serving  overseas  undercover. 
This  could  be  done,  the  Court  said,  be- 
cause "Agee's  disclosures  •  •  •  had  the 
declared  purpose  of  obstructing  intelli- 
gence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
intelligence  personnel." 

In  other  woi;ds  Agee's  disclosures 
were  not  furthering  free  discussion  of 
intelligence  activities  in  the  United 
States,  instead  his  disclosures  were, 
for  all  intent  and  purposes,  action  de- 
signed to  inhibit  the  Government's  le- 
gitimate intelligence  operations.  It  is 
not  speech  per  se  that  would  be  pim- 
ished,  but  instead  the  harm  to  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  that  flows  from  the  disclosure. 
The  statute  would  be  no  different  in 
this  way  from  the  espionage  or  trea- 
son statutes.  One  can  criticize  the 
United  States  forever  and  a  day,  but 
when  one  begins  transmitting  Informa- 
tion to  a  foreign  country,  these  criti- 
cisms can  be  used  to  prove  the  state  of 
mind  necessary  for  punishment  under 
the  espionage  statutes. 

Similarly,  under  the  treason  statute, 
specific  Intent  to  aid  and  comfort  the 
enemy  must  be  proven. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  I  feel  that  S. 
391  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  especially  that  committee's 
amendment  to  section  601(c)  will  In- 
hibit those  in  the  business  of  naming 
names  while  permitting  continued  free 
discussion  of  governmental  affairs.  Let 
us  then  pass  this  bill  with  a  provision 
that  will  protect  the  first  amendment 
even  while  deterring  those  who  wish 
to  obstruct  the  lawful  functions  of  our 
Intelligence  agencies. 

At  the  end  of  the  floor  debate  on 
Tuesday,  Senator  Gorton  and  Senator 
QuAYLE  strongly  urged  Senator 
Chatxe,  and  Senator  Biden  to  agree  to 
a  compromise.  The  basic  Idea  of  the 
compromise  Is  to  put  into  the  bill  itself 
the  essential  legislative  history  of  the 
Chafee  amendment  that  was  first 
adopted  In  1980  by  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and  that  was  reaf- 
firmed In  a  floor  colloquy  between 
Senator  DintENBERGER  and  Senator 
Chatez. 

Senator  Chafee's  amendment  uses 
the  words  "pattern  of  activities  intend- 
ed to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents 
and  with  reason  to  believe  that  such 
activities  would  impair  or  impede  the 
foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States. " 

Senator  Gorton  proposed  a  defini- 
tion of  pattern  of  activities  that  would 
require  proof  that  the  main  direction 


of  the  4>attem  of  activities  is  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents. 

Under  Senator  Gorton's  compro- 
mise, it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  intent  to  impair  or  impede  for- 
eign intelligence  activities.  However,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that 
someone  Is  In  the  business  of  naming 
names.  This  is  exactly  what  Senator 
Chafee  has  said  is  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  what  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee's  report  estab- 
lished as  the  legislative  history  of  Sen- 
ator Chafee's  language  when  it  was 
first  reported  in  1980.  And  it  repre- 
sents a  serious  effort  to  resolve  the 
issue  by  reasonable  compromise  rather 
than  continued  confrontation. 

E}veryone  recognizes  that  the  Senate 
is  deeply  divided  over  this  bill.  But  is 
that  kind  of  division  the  best  way  to 
legislate  on  matters  as  vital  to  the 
Nation  as  it's  intelligence  capabilities 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press? 

If  one  side  or  the  other  wins  on  this 
issue,  then  it  will  be  taken  as  a  defeat 
either  for  the  Intelligence  community 
or  for  the  first  amendment.  It  Is  a  mis- 
take to  let  this  happen.  Given  the 
choice,  our  fundamental  commitment 
to  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  the  press  requires  us  to 
choose  the  alternative  that  better  pro- 
tects the  right  to  print  the  news.  But 
it  would  be  far  better  to  make  the 
extra  effort  on  both  sides  needed  to 
reach  agreement  on  standards  that 
strike  the  delicate  balance  in  a  way 
that  can  secure  the  widest  agreement. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  closing  comment  ,9n 
this  bin.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  a  distinction  with  a  difference. 
It  is  a  significant  difference.  The  dif- 
ferepce  would  be,  In  my  opinion,  that 
If,  In  fact,  this  amendment  is  passed 
changing  the  requirement  from  intent 
to  a  Requirement  of  reason  to  believe, 
that  we  are  making  a  significant  move 
In  the  direction  that  we  have  not 
moved  in  the  past  from  applying  a 
negligence  standard  on  criminal  ac- 
tions. 

The  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  Senator  Gorton,  came 
forward  yesterday  with  several  com- 
promises, one  in  particular  that  was  of 
particular  consequence.  I  believe  that 
even  if  the  Chafee  amendment  fails,  I 
quite  bluntly  do  not  see  how  the 
Intent  language  Is  going  to  survive  In  a 
conference.  The  House  voted  down  the 
Intent  language  overwhelmingly. 

The  Gorton  language,  if  we  get  to 
that  point  and  I  am  a  conferee,  which 
I  will  be.  will  be  language  that  I  will 
push  as  a  compromise,  assuming  that 
there  is  a  rejection  of  the  intent  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  It  sets 
out  a  standard  for  defining  what  con- 
stitutes a  pattern  of  activity,  so  that  it 
is  something  of  consequence.  It  is  a 
protection  that  would  be  consistent 
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with  the  constitutional  requirement, 
as  I  understand  it.  to  protect  the  ac- 
tions and  publications  and  freedom  of 
speech  of  those  who  would  publish  the 
names  of  agents. 

The  essence  of  it  is  fairly  simple.  It 
suggests  that  in  order  for  you  to  be 
able  to  convict  a  reporter  who  has.  in 
fact,  mentioned  the  name  of  an  agent, 
you  would  have  to  show  that  it  is  his 
purpose,  his  primary  purpose,  to  do 
that.  If  it  is  an  ancillary  effect,  if  he  is 
writing  a  book  or  a  piece  on  the  cor- 
ruption within  the  Agency  and /or  a 
particular  individual  and  he  can  show 
that  in  court,  he  Is  not  guilty  of  a 
crime.  The  protection  is  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  protection  of  intent,  but  it 
is  significant.  It  is  not  unimportant.  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of 
that. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
on  his  feet,  and  since  we  have  30  sec- 
onds left  I  will  yield  it  to  him  to  have 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  CHAFEIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  Gorton 
language  Imposes  a  standard  that 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
prosecution  to  meet  because  the  de- 
fense would  clearly  be  that  it  was  not 
the  primary  purpose. 

As  was  mentioned  yesterday  in  the 
debate,  the  defense  would  be.  "I  told 
my  wife  that  was  not  the  primary  pur- 
pose. I  told  my  editor.  I  told  my  pub- 
Usher." 

So  the  defense  that  this  was  not  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  disclosure  of 
these  names  would  be  a  very  difficult 
one  for  the  prosecution  to  overcome. 
*"  For  those  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Chafee-Jackson 
tunendment  before  us  today. 

Mr.  I*resident.  for  the  past  2"^  years, 
the  Senate  has  labored  over  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  the  names  of  covert  agents. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  many,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  worked  hard  to  see  that  we  pass 
legislation  which  is  effective,  and 
which  is  protective  of  first  amendment 
rights. 

Now  we  are  coming  down  to  the  line 
on  this  legislation.  We  are  coming  to 
the  point  at  which  we  must  make  a 
choice  and  vote.  Two  and  one-half 
years  and  many  thousands  of  hours- 
all  will  stand  or  fall  on  what  we  do 
today. 

Mr.  President,  in  summarizing  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

First,  neither  the  Chafee-Jackson 
language  nor  the  committee  language. 
if  law,  would  have  prevented  the  New 
York  Times  from  publishing  stories  on 
the  Wllson-TerpU  case.  Wilson  and 
TerpU  were  former  employees  of  the 
CIA.  and  former  officers  are  not  pro- 


tected In  either  version  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Second,  nothing  in  the  Senate  lan- 
guage would  have  prevented  the 
Washington  Post  from  publishing  the 
name  Mel  Weinberg,  who  was  involved 
in  the  Abscam  case.  He,  too,  is  not  a 
covert  agent  as  defined  by  this  bill. 

Third,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  containing  the  Chafee- 
Jackson  language  by  a  vote  of  354  to 
56  last  year.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
support  the  amendment  language  here 
today,  there  will  be  a  conference  in- 
volving major  differences  between  two 
bills.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  Senators  to  understand  that  a 
vote  against  the  Chafee-JiCckson 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  the  possibility 
there  may  be  no  bill  at  all  on  this  sub- 
ject this  year. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
debate  on  the  "specific  intent"  stand- 
ard which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
adopted  by  a  narrow  vote  of  9  to  8.  and 
the  "reason  to  believe"  standard  that 
Senator  Jackson  and  I  are  promoting 
In  our  amendment.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 
Robert  L.  Keuch,  Associate  Attorney 
General  under  President  Carter  testi- 
fied that: 

The  'specific  intent"  requirement  may 
"chiU"  legitimate  critique  and  debate  on 
CIA  policy: 

The  "specific  intent"  requirement  can 
hamper  effective  enforcement  by  creating  a 
difficult  Jury  question; 

The  "specific  Intent"  requirement  will  fa- 
cilitate greymall  efforts;  and 

The  Carter  Administration  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  Imow  whether  the  "specif- 
ic Intent"  requirement  would  be  upheld  as 
constitutional. 

It  was  because  of  Mr.  Keuch 's  con- 
cerns that  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment reworked  the  "specific  intent" 
standard  and  came  up  with  the  objec- 
tive standard  of  "reason  to  believe." 
Regarding  the  objective  standard. 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Renfrew  of 
the  Carter  administration,  then  wrote: 

This  formulation  substantially  alleviates 
the  constitutional  and  practical  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Justice  Department  with 
regard  to  earlier  versions  of  this  bill  that  in- 
cluded a  requirement  that  prohibited  disclo- 
sure made  with  specific  "Intent  to  Impair  or 
Impede"  U.S.  Intelligence  activities. 

Fifth,  the  Chafee-Jackson  language 
is  the  only  version  that  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
administration  Justice  Departments. 
It  has  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  is  preferred  by  the  CIA.  If 
the  Senate  goes  back  to  the  "specific 
intent"  standard  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  narrowly  adopted,  we  will 
be  going  right  back  to  a  standard 
which  the  Justice  Department— the 
Carter  administration  Justice  Depart- 
ment—declared inadequate  over  2 
years  ago.  This  does  not  make  sense  to 
me. 


Sixth,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
press  and  media  attention  paid  to 
agent  identities  legislation.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  may  have  been  mislead 
into  thinking  that  press  criticism  ap- 
plies only  to  our  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  be  fair  on  this  point. 
Press  criticism  of  this  legislation  has 
consistently  applied  to  all  versions  of 
identities  legislation.  On  March  4.  the 
New  York  Times  editorialized  that: 

Congress  cannot  reach  private  citizens  lliie 
Louis  Wolf,  publisher  of  the  "Covert  Action 
Information  Bulletin."  without  chilling 
other,  more  precious  Journalism  or  debate. 

On  March  2,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  wrote  in  an  editorial  that  to 
deny  American  citizens  the  right  to 
publicize  information  obtained 
through  public  sources  "may  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  render  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional." Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  so-called 
100  distinguished  law  professors  and 
virtually  all  of  the  newspaper  edito- 
rials enclosed  in  Senator  Bidem's 
recent  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  oppose 
both  versions  of  the  language  in  sub- 
section 601(c).  They  call  for  deletion 
of  this  subsection.  They  claim,  in 
effect,  that  the  problem  of  "naming 
names"  cannot  be  solved,  and  that  the 
Congress  should  not  try. 

Finally,  while  the  media  may  coun- 
sel the  Congress  not  to  attempt  this 
legislation.  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  so.  Long  ago.  it  was  decid- 
ed that  one's  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  ends  where  another  man's 
safety  begins.  My  uncle.  Zechariah 
Chafee.  wrote  in  his  classic  work  titled 
"Free  Speech  in  the  United  SUtes " 
that  the  boundary  line  of  free  speech 
"is  fixed  close  to  the  point  where 
words  will  give  rise  to  unlawful  acts." 
Mr.  President,  naming  names  has 
given  rise  to  unlawful  acts.  Richard 
Welch  was  murdered  in  Greece.  The 
Kinsman  family  was  terrorized  in  Ja- 
maica. Even  as  I  speak  here  today, 
American  officials  are  being  detained, 
threatened,  and  harassed  in  Nicara- 
gua. There  is  no  right  under  freedom 
of  speech  to  cry  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater.  There  is  no  right,  having  ob- 
served the  departure  of  a  troopship,  to 
publish  this  fact  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  Judgment  as 
well  as  my  deepest  belief,  that  this 
Congress  can  and  must  place  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  on  the  pernicious  activity 
of  "naming  names."  We  must  protect 
the  lives  and  missions  of  those  men 
and  women  who  serve  this  Nation  and 
this  Congress  on  difficult  and  danger- 
ous missions  abroad. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  who 
wish  to  put  statements  into  the 
Record  on  this  matter  be  allowed  to 
do  so  even  after  the  vote  while  busi- 
ness  is   open   today   and   have   their 
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statements  apr>ear  as  if  made  prior  to 
the  vote.  That  is  because  we  were  not 
able  to  confer  with  all  Senators  on 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  CHArEi.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  is  Intended  to 
address  a  serious  problem  affecting 
our  national  security.  The  reprehensi- 
ble actions  of  a  few  Individuals  who 
seek  to  Impede  our  Intelligence  activi- 
ties by  disclosing  the  names  of  our 
covert  agents  overseas  deserve  the 
Senate's  concern.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  we  must  act  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  these  disclo- 
sures and  to  protect  the  safety  of  our 
covert  agents. 

There  is  no  disagreement  over  the 
bill's  objectives.  The  disagreement  Is 
over  how  best,  and  constitutionally,  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  Specifically, 
the  disagreement  centers  on  the  legal 
test  to  be  applied  to  the  motivation  of 
the  person  accused  of  naming  names. 

Did  the  person  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  or  her  actions  would 
Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  SUtes? 
Or  did  the  person  Intend  to  impair  or 
Impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States?  The  differ- 
ence is  significant,  both  with  respect 
to  the  practical  effect  and  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  legislation  before  us. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  falls 
within  a  questionable  area  of  constitu- 
tional law.  There  is  no  established  case 
law  or  precedent  that  establishes 
whether  our  attempts  to  prohibit  this 
activity  are  constitutional.  Constitu- 
tional scholars  offer  widely  varying 
analyses  of  the  constitutionality  of 
both  versions  of  the  bill.  Many  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  punish  the  publi- 
cation of  Information  derived  solely 
from  public  sources  Is  unconstitution- 
al. 

We  cannot  here  resolve  that  aspect 
of  the  Issue.  Unquestionably,  a  court, 
perhaps  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be 
the  final  arbiter  of  the  constitutional 
question.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
should  ignore  the  constitutional  sig- 
nificance of  this  or  any  other  legisla- 
tion we  consider. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  bill  will  be 
tested  by  comparing  the  interests  in- 
volved under  constitutional  principles. 
We  are  considering  a  proposal  which 
affects  the  exercise  of  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment.  We  are 
proposing  that  certain  activities, 
which  on  their  face  fall  within  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  area,  become  Il- 
legal and  punishable. 

We  know  that  this  legislation  will  be 
challenged  In  court.  Obviously,  we 
should  carefully  analyze  these  propos- 
als to  assure  that  we  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  prohibiting  further  disclo- 


sures endangering  our  intelligence  ac- 
tivities while  at  the  same  time,  making 
a  minimal  intrusion  on  the  exercise  of 
the  first  amendment  rights. 

Clearly,  the  'reason  to  believe" 
standard  is  open  to  more  serious  and 
credible  constitutional  challenge  than 
the  intent  standard.  Clearly,  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  would 
have  a  more  chilling  effect  on  more 
first  amendment  activity. 

The  compelling  question,  then,  be- 
comes whether  S.  391,  as  reported,  will 
achieve  the  objective  we  all  share.  Will 
individuals  who  have  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  destroy  our  intelli- 
gence capabilities  to  operate  covertly 
by  disclosing  agents'  identities  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  and  conviction 
under  the  "Intent"  standard? 

I  think  they  will.  A  large  number  of 
my  colleagues  think  they  will.  Even 
the  administration,  which  favors  the 
Chafee  language,  thinks  they  will.  In 
response  to  a  question  posed  by  Sena- 
tor BiDEN  at  a  hearing  on  this  bill.  Mr. 
Richard  K.  Wlllard.  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  Attorney  General,  un- 
equivocally stated  that  the  administra- 
tion would  support  either  version. 

What  then  is  the  controversy?  Much 
of  it  has  focused  on  whether  the 
reason  to  believe  language  would  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  the  investigative 
reporting  of  persons  not  engaged  In 
the  activity  of  naming  names,  but 
rather  In  the  activity  of  exposing 
abuses  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch,  through  the  operations  of  the 
CIA. 

The  Chafee  amendment  would  apply 
to  those  who  "In  the  course  of  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  Intended  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents  and  with 
reason  to  believe  that  such  activities 
would  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •". 

Senator  CHAnx  has  argued  that  the 
pattern  of  activities  language  Is  de- 
signed specifically  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  criminal  liability  so  as  to  protect 
the  civil  liberties  of  those,  such  as  In- 
vestigative reporters,  who  are  not  In 
the  business  of  naming  names. 

But  what  constitutes  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities? Section  606(10)  of  the  bill  de- 
fines a  pattern  of  activities  as  a  series 
of  acts  with  a  common  purpose  or  ob- 
jective. What  then  constitutes  a  series 
of  acts? 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  let  us 
consider  a  hypothetical  situation  In 
which  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  learns  of  a  CIA  plot  to  over- 
throw the  Sandlnista  government  in 
Nicaragua.  Given  recent  press  reports, 
this  may  be  more  than  hypothetical. 
Nonetheless,  let  us  assume  that  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  the  report- 
er conducts  interviews  with  Nlcara- 
guan  officials  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying and  exposing  those  agents 
within  the  CIA  who  are  involved  in 
the  plot  to  overthrow  the  government 


there.  Would  these  repeated  inter- 
views not  constitute  a  "pattern  of  ac- 
tivities," that  is.  a  seres  of  acts  in  the 
context  of  the  Chafee  language? 

Further,  let  us  assume  that  prior  to 
writing  the  story  the  reporter  contact- 
ed a  high-ranking  CIA  official  who  in- 
formed her  that  If  the  Times  runs  the 
story  it  will  definitely  impede  the  for- 
eign intelligence  of  the  United  States. 
In  writing  the  story,  then,  would  not 
the  reporter  have  had  a  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  her  activities  would  impair 
or  impede  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States? 

Given  the  above  circumstances,  a 
jury  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
find  the  reporter  guilty  of  violating 
the  law,  imder  th«-Chaf ee  language.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island.  Nonetheless,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  would  be  the  outcome  if  the 
Chafee  language  were  enacted. 

Senator  Chapxe  has  argued  that  his 
amendment  would  substitute  an  objec- 
tive "reason  to  believe"  standard  for 
an  overly  broad,  "subjective  Intent" 
standard.  I  submit  that  It  Is  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard,  not  the 
Intent  standard,  which  Is  overly  broad. 
It  has  also  been  argued  that  the 
Intent  standard  would  pose  prosecuto- 
rial problems  in  those  cases  where  an 
individual  claims  his  or  her  Intent  was 
not  to  Impair  or  Impede  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States, 
but  rather  to  Inform  the  public,  or 
even  to  "Improve"  U.S.  Intelligence.  In 
the  words  of  Senator  CHxnEE.  In  these 
cases,  the  Intent  standard  would  pro- 
vide "a  loophole  big  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through." 

But  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  assert 
what  the  defendant's  Intent  was.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  prosecution,  before  a 
jury.  In  a  court  of  law.  to  prove  Intent. 
It  win  be  up  to  a  jury  to  decide,  based 
on  the  evidence  presented  at  the  trial, 
what  the  defendants  Intent  was  In 
publishing  the  names  of  the  covert 
agents. 

We  could  debate  forever  what  we  be- 
lieve a  person's  intent  was  in  a  given 
hypothetical.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  It  will  be  up  to  a  Jury  to 
decide.  To  assert  that  juries  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  determine  intent 
borders  on  the  ludicrous.  As  a  former 
Federal  judge.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  every  day  in  every  State 
Juries  determine  Intent. 

Finally,  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  will  in 
fact  protect  investigative  reporters' 
first  amendment  rights  more  than  will 
the  Intent  standard.  I  disagree.  The 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  all 
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dlsaRree.  The  editors  of  virtually  every 
major  newspaper  In  the  country  dis- 
agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  few  excerpts 
of  some  of  these  editorials.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  these  excerpts  do 
not  represent  the  endorsement  by 
these  papers  of  the  agent  identities 
bill;  rather,  they  express  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  intent  standard  over  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard. 

That  preference  is  well  founded. 
Proof  of  criminal  intent  is  fundamen- 
tal to  conviction  of  a  crime.  It  should 
be  required  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mv.  4.  1982] 
Thx  Spy  Bill  Wrappkd  in  thx  Plac 

The  closer  the  Senate  geU  to  voting  on 
the  "Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act." 
the  clearer  It  becomes  that  thU  bill  danger- 
ously exceeds  its  announced  purpose.  It  was 
prompted  by  former  agents  who  break  their 
oaths  and  expose  American  secret  agents  In 
risky  Intelligence  work.  But  Congressional 
anger  soon  spread  to  Individuals  who  never 
worked  for  the  Oovemment  but  engage  In 
similar  exposures  using  publicly  available 
information.  And  that.  In  turn,  has  raised 
concern  about  the  possible  use  of  the  act 
against  news  organizations. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  act  ex- 
tends that  far.  It  has  now  been  put  to  rest. 
Senator  John  Chafee.  a  chief  sponsor,  has 
clarified  the  bill's  threat  to  conventional 
Journalism— and  public  discussion  generally. 

Asked  whether  a  prosecutor  could  use  the 
bill  against  reporters  and  news  organiza- 
tions for  exposing  crimes  and  abuses  by 
agents  and  Informants,  the  Senator  had  this 
reply:  "I'm  not  sure  that  The  New  York 
Times  or  The  Washington  Post  has  the 
right  to  expose  names  of  agents  any  more 
than  Mr.  Wolf  or  Mr.  Agee."  two  of  the 
bill's  main  targets.  "They'll  Just  have  to  be 
careful  about  exposing  the  names  of 
agents." 

Senator  Chafee  makes  the  bill's  danger 
explicit  without  seeming  to  understand  Its 
cost  to  public  discussion  of  security  Issues. 
Perhaps  Inadvertently,  he  makes  the  case 
for  trimming  back  this  Inflated  piece  of  leg- 
islation. No  assurances  that  the  law  would 
be  carefully  administered  can  suffice  when 
the  warning  to  reporters  Is:  be  careful  about 
getting  the  Government  mad. 

Unfortunately,  to  cite  a  case  In  The 
Times's  experience,  being  careful  doesn't 
help  decide  how  to  deal  with  former  spies 
like  Edwin  Wilson  and  Prank  Terpll.  The 
Times  put  together— carefully— stories 
about  how  the  former  agents  trained  terror- 
ists abroad  and  engaged  In  suspicious  weap- 
ons and  technology  deals.  The  stories  raised 
questions  about  the  former  spies'  connec- 
tions to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
whether  real  or  feigned. 

At  a  minimum,  these  foreign  adventures 
challenged  the  country's  ability  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment by  once-trusted  employees. 
The  stories  brought  about  other  Investiga- 
tions, by  Congress  and  the  C.I.A.  itself. 

But  It  doesn't  seem  to  Matter  how  much 
care  went  Into  those  stories.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  much  they  have  been  supported 
by  official  Investigations.  None  of  that 
would  protect  the  paper  against  a  wrathful 
prosecutor  armed  with  the  pending  bill. 


The  Senate  should  restrict  It  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  people  like  Philip  Agee.  the 
former  spy  who  first  specialized  In  agent  ex- 
posure. Congress  cannot  reach  private  citi- 
zens like  Louis  Wolf,  publisher  of  the 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin,  with- 
out chilling  other,  more  precious  Journalism 
and  debate.  In  no  case  can  the  Senate  re- 
sponsibly follow  the  House's  reckless  exam- 
ple and  make  it  a  crime  to  Identify  an  agent 
without  even  requiring  proof  of  criminal 
Intent. 

Until  now.  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
managed  to  wrap  this  bill  In  the  flag.  That 
conceals  Its  danger  to  liberty— and  to  the 
public  knowledge  on  which  true  national  se- 
curity rests.  There  Is  a  difference  between 
patriotism  and  chauvinism.  Senators  Biden. 
Bradley.  Leahy.  Specter  and  Quayle  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  ex- 
posed at  least  some  of  the  bill's  excesses. 
The  entire  Senate  needs  equal  courage  and 
wisdom. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  3.  19821 

PROTCCTING  iNTKLLIGDfCZ  ACKNTS 

The  Senate  has  begun  consideration  of  a 
bill  that  would  outlaw  the  activity  of  a  small 
band  of  Individuals  determined  to  destroy 
America's  foreign  Intelligence  apparatus  by 
revealing  the  names  of  covert  Intelligence 
agents.  The  practice,  associated  with  author 
and  former  CIA  officer  Philip  Agee.  has  al- 
ready been  cited  as  leading  to  the  murder  of 
the  CIA  sUtlon  chief  in  Athens  In  1975  and 
to  an  assassination  attempt  on  the  life  of 
another  American  official  In  Kingston.  Ja- 
maica, In  1980.  Mr.  Agee  has  revealed  the 
names  of  1.000  alleged  CIA  officers,  and  a 
newsletter.  Covert  Action  Information  Bul- 
letin, edited  by  Louis  Wolf,  has  printed 
2.000.  Legislation  to  Inhibit  such  practices  is 
not  a  bad  Idea  as  such. 

Prosecuting  private  citizens  for  publica- 
tion of  any  material  has  constitutional  Im- 
plications, however,  and  special  care  must 
be  taken  to  delineate  the  conduct  Congress 
wants  to  inhibit  while  protecting  legitimate 
activities  where  no  Intent  to  disrupt  Intelli- 
gence activities  exists.  Readers  will  note 
that  this  newspaper,  like  all  others,  has  a 
strong  Interest  In  preserving  broad  latitude 
In  reporting  foreign  affairs. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  that  the  real  cul- 
prits are  reached  by  the  law  while  others 
are  protected  Is  to  require  the  government 
to  meet  a  standard  of  proof  that  Includes 
"Intent  to  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  SUtes. " 
This  Is  the  language  of  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
last  fall  and  that  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  full  Senate.  It  Is  expected,  however, 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  that 
would  substitute  for  the  Intent  standard  a 
simple  requirement  that  the  accused  simply 
"had  reason  to  believe"  such  a  result  would 
occur.  This  amendment  is  identical  to  one 
that  was  adopted  on  the  House  floor  when 
that  body  passed  the  bill  last  September.  It 
Is  the  version  preferred  by  the  administra- 
tion, though  Richard  Wlllard.  the  attorney 
general's  counsel  for  intelligence  policy,  has 
suted  that  either  version  of  the  bill  Is  ac- 
ceptable so  long  as  some  bill  Is  enacted  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  requirement  that  Intent  be  proven  In 
criminal  cases  Is  an  essential  element  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence.  It  is  especially 
Important  that  it  be  preserved  In  this  In- 
stance because  a  lesser  standard  may  Inhibit 
the  exercise  of  legitimate  First  Amendment 
rights  by  those  having  absolutely  no  desire 
to  cripple  our  intelligence  services. 


(From  the  Louisville  Times.  Feb.  26.  1982] 
SniATK    Version    op    Spy    DiscLostntx    Is 

Best- It    Must    Not    Adopt    Opprzssivx 

House  Version.  Which  Gobs  Too  F/ui 

Congress  appears  determined  to  pass  a 
new  law  this  year  that  will  make  it  a  crime 
for  citizens  to  disclose  the  identity  of  Ameri- 
can intelligence  agents,  even  when  the  In- 
formation comes  from  public  or  unclassified 
sources. 

The  object  is  to  crack  down  on  a  few  anti- 
CIA  zealots  who  maliciously  publish  agents' 
names  and  whose  dirty  work  has  had  tragic 
results. 

While  Congress  is  Justly  angry  about  such 
disclosures.  Its  remedy  could  do  more  to 
deny  the  public  legitimate  Information 
about  the  government  than  to  protect  U.S. 
spies. 

Since  there's  little  doubt  that  a  "names  of 
agenU"  law  will  be  passed,  however,  the 
Issue  Is  which  of  two  versions  the  lawmakers 
will  adopt.  A  crucial  choice  Is  expected  early 
next  week  In  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  has  already 
passed  a  bill  that  would  discourage  public 
scrutiny  of  spy  agencies  and  is  surely  uncon- 
stitutional. 

A  far  better  version  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  could  deal  with  the  problem  that 
concerns  Congress  without  Insulating  the 
CIA  from  legitimate  Inquiry.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  Senators  Ford  and  Huddleston. 

No  one  seriously  objecu  to  portions  of  the 
bill  that  would  punish  former  agents  who 
deliberately  disclose  secrets  and  betray  erst- 
while colleagues. 

But  there  are  Important  differences  in  the 
provisions  that  apply  to  the  rest  of  us— 
Americans  who  do  not  have  classified  Infor- 
mation, but  do  have  an  Interest  In  finding 
out  whether  Intelligence  agencies  operate 
within  the  law. 

The  House  went  seriously  astray  when  it 
decided  that  a  person  could  be  guUty  of  a 
crime  If  he  disclosed  an  agent's  Identity 
with  reason  to  believe  that  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities would  be  Impaired.  A  reporter  or 
other  cltlun  who  exposes  CIA  abuses  could 
go  to  Jail  under  that  standard. 

That's  why  It's  Imperative  that  the  Senate 
Insist  on  the  version  which  requires  the  gov- 
ernment to  prove  a  person  acted  with  intent 
to  damage  Intelligence  activities. 

This  language  would  apply  to  those  whose 
sole  purpose  Is  to  Impair  Intelligence  but 
not.  most  observers  agree,  to  publication  of 
legitimate  Information. 

Moreover,  the  "Intent"  version  Is  accepta- 
ble to  the  CIA.  If  there  must  be  a  law.  this 
one  does  what  Congress  wants  In  the  least 
offensive  manner. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Sept. 

28.  1981] 

An  Unsound  Spy  Law 

Like  other  human  beings.  Journalists  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  dan- 
gers to  society  of  measures  that  might  limit 
their  freedom  of  operation.  So  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  hyperbole  In  dire  predic- 
tions that  investigative  Journalism  will  be 
fatally  crippled  by  a  bill  In  Congress  that 
would  punish  the  publication  of  CIA  agents' 
names.  It  will  take  more  than  one  clumsily 
drafted  (or  even  unconstitutional)  law  to 
prevent  Journalists  from  Investigating 
abuses  by  any  government  agency,  the  CIA 
included. 

Still,  that  Is  no  argimient  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  that  might  needlessly  Inter- 
fere with  Journalistic  Investigation  of  the 
sort  of  Illegal  CIA  spying  on  Americans  that 
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the  agency  would  like  to  have  the  nation 
forget.  And  a  bill  passed  last  week  by  the 
House  fits  just  that  sorry  description. 

Designed  to  deal  with  the  Identification  of 
CIA  agents  by  agency  renegades  like  Philip 
Agee.  the  bill  as  It  emerged  from  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  would  have  made  It 
a  crime  to  Identify  Intelligence  agents  only 
If  the  person  making  the  revelation  did  so 
with  the  "intent  to  impair  or  impede  the 
foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
SUtes. "  That  careful  language  obviously 
was  designed  to  deal  with  the  discrete  prob- 
lem that  prompted  legislation  In  this  area  In 
the  first  placed— the  deplorable  campaign 
by  avowed  opponents  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
to  cripple  the  CIA  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  House  floor,  con- 
servative Republican  Rep.  John  Ashbrook 
succeeded  In  having  that  qualifying  lan- 
guage stricken  and  replaced  with  a  less  pre- 
cise provision  making  persons  criminally 
liable  If  they  "had  reason  to  believe"  that 
disclosure  of  an  agent's  name  would  harm 
the  national  Interest. 

The  difference  between  the  two  formulas 
might  seem  a  matter  for  legal  halrspUtters. 
But  the  Ashbrook  language,  endorsed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  could  be  used 
against  not  only  the  Philip  Agees  of  the 
world  but  also  Journalists  who  happened  on 
CIA  activities  directed  (Illegally)  against 
American  citizens  or  In  contravention  of 
presidential  or  congressional  directives. 

Depresslngly.  similarly  broad  language 
has  been  adopted  by  framers  of  a  Senate 
version  of  the  spy  bill.  That  makes  It  unlike- 
ly that  a  conference  committee  will  take 
the— admittedly  speculative— fears  of  Jour- 
nalists Into  account  when  writing  a  compro- 
mise measure.  But  those  senators  and  repre- 
senUtlves  who  believe  that  seemingly  fine 
distinctions  can  be  Important  should  press 
for  a  defeat  of  the  broader  bill  In  the  respec- 
tive chambers. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  27. 19811 
. . .  AND  LmmNG  A  Dangerous  Bill 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  about  to  consider  a  bill 
that  could  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  abil- 
ity of  Americans  to  discuss  the  govern- 
ment's intelligence  activities.  It  makes  It  a 
crime,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  di- 
vulge the  name  of  a  secret  U.S  Intelligence 
agent. 

The  goal— to  protect  agents  abroad  from 
the  kind  of  campaign  of  disclosure  that  has 
been  mounted  by  ex-CLA  agent  Philip 
Agee— cannot  be  faulted.  But  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  got  its  hands  on 
this  idea,  it  pushed  It  well  beyond  the  Agee 
situation  and  passed  a  bill  that  puts  at  his 
peril  anybody  who  for  any  reason  decides 
even  to  talk  about  the  subject. 

One  particularly  dangerous  feature  of  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  does  not  yet  appear 
in  the  Senate  version  that  cleared  commit- 
tee and  is  heading  for  a  floor  vote.  The 
House  version  requires  that  prosecutors 
only  show  that  a  person  accused  of  violating 
the  law  had  "reason  to  believe"  the  disclo- 
sure would  "impair  or  impede "  the  work  of 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies. 

This  language,  written  into  the  bill  at  the 
last  minute,  renders  the  motivation  of  the 
disclosure  Irrelevant,  putting  the  university 
president  concerned  about  having  intelli- 
gence agents  on  his  faculty  or  the  journalist 
reporting  the  misdeeds  of  a  rogue  operative 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  notorious  Agee. 
And  it  strikes  so  deeply  Into  the  ordinary 
fabric  of  expression— forbidding  all  dlsctis- 
slon  of  a  matter  that  certainly  can  be  of  le- 
gitimate interest  to  the  public  and  even  for- 


bidding discussion  motivated  by  a  reasona- 
ble concern  that  one's  employes  have  undi- 
vided loyalties— that  it  makes  what  is  a 
questionable  law  to  begin  with  almost  cer- 
tainly unconstitutional. 

The  CIA  has  said  that  it  does  not  object 
to  the  Senate  version,  which  would  require 
prosecutors  to  prove  an  Intention  to  do 
damage  to  Intelligence  activities  before  they 
could  get  a  conviction.  There  is  no  reason  to 
push  any  further  this  troubling  law— which 
would  punish  disclosures  even  If  the  Infor- 
mation is  gleaned  from  purely  public  source 
material. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  move  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  amend  the  bill  to  conform  to 
the  House's  foolish  version:  if  the  bill  Itself 
cannot  be  voted  down,  at  least  this  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2.  1981] 

Showing  Opp  on  Secret  Agents 
Should  Congress  decree  that  Information 
In  the  public  domain  may  not  be  publicly  re- 
peated? The  very  idea  represents  a  radical 
departure  from  the  American  tradition  of 
free  speech  and  press.  Yet  Congress  is  seri- 
ously considering  a  bill  to  make  publishing 
names  of  covert  Intelligence  agents,  even  on 
the  basis  of  publicly  available  knowledge,  a 
crime.  The  House  passed  such  a  measure 
last  month  and  a  similar  bill,  almost  as  ob- 
jectionable, awaits  a  vote  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  should  bring  Congress  to  Its 
senses  and  reject  this  proposal. 

Government  Is  free  to  keep  Its  secrets— In 
ways  that  do  not  offend  the  First  Amend- 
ment. It  may  swear  employees  In  sensitive 
jobs  to  secrecy  and  It  may  punish  violations 
of  their  oaths.  But  to  pass  a  law  that  de- 
clares non-secrets  off  limits  is  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  press.  Congress  may 
not  do  that. 

The  legislation  has  strayed  from  an  earli- 
er, more  reasonable  course.  Congress  was 
rightly  angry  that  Philip  Agee.  a  former 
C.I.A.  agent,  misused  Inside  information 
when  he  published  lists  of  secret  American 
agents  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
their  effectiveness.  Present  and  former 
agents  may  not  violate  their  secrecy  oaths 
even  in  pursuit  of  their  First  Amendment 
righU. 

But  then  the  bill's  drafters  went  further, 
provoked  by  the  antics  of  Louis  Wolf,  who 
never  worked  for  the  Government  and  was 
never  entrusted  with  its  secrets.  Working 
from  public  documents,  he  has  compiled 
and  published  similar  lists  of  supposed 
agents. 

However  reprehensible  such  activity  may 
be.  It  is  simply  unconstitutional  to  try  to 
punish  outsiders  for  trying  to  figure  out. 
talk  about  and  write  about  those  secrets.  It 
Is  also  unwise,  for  It  could  reach  more  con- 
ventional reporting,  which  often  must  and 
should  say  things  that  Government  doesn't 
want  said. 

Even  more  dangerous  Is  the  loose  stand- 
ard of  proof  In  the  House  version.  A  pros- 
ecutor could  bring  a  charge,  and  a  jury 
could  convict.  If  the  evidence  merely  showed 
that  the  publisher  had  "reason  to  believe " 
the  disclosure  would  hurt  U.S.  intelligence. 
That  Is.  whatever  his  state  of  mind,  the  de- 
fendant should  have  known  better.  At  least 
the  pending  Senate  bill  requires  evidence 
that  the  accused  fully  intended  to  Impair  or 
Impede  American  Intelligence  by  the  very 
act  of  disclosing  a  secret  name. 

The  Reagan  Administration  wants  the 
looser  version  but  doesn't  need  it.  William 
Casey,  the  C.I.A.  chief,  wrote  Congress  last 
spring  that  either  version  would  meet  the 


Government's  needs.  Congress  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both  versions  are  un- 
constitutional, so  a  Senate  vote  this  week 
for  either  amounts  to  posturing,  showing 
off  a  rRkless  patriotism.  And  there  is  no 
excuse  at  all  for  choosing  the  more  offen- 
sive version. 

«  

[From  the  New  York  mmes.  Sept.  28.  1981) 
A  Dumb  Depense  op  Intelligence 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  the 
other  day  to  prohibit  the  identification  of 
present  and  former  American  intelligence 
agents,  even  If  the  knowledge  Is  gained  from 
public  sources.  Fortunately  this  legislative 
folly  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution, 
which  says  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  free  speech  and  press.  Unfortu- 
nately for  freedom— and  national  security- 
such  a  law  could  Inhibit  a  lot  of  worthy 
speech  before  the  courts  administer  the 
final  constitutional  rites. 

It's  a  case  of  blind  zeal  and  misdirected 
anger.  Understandably  Incensed  by  a  few  In- 
dividuals who  specialize  In  blowing  the  cover 
of  secret  operatives  abroad,  the  House 
would  indiscriminately  suppress  reporting 
that  exposes  intelligence  abuses  and  stirs 
reform.  Perhaps  It  will  still  be  rescued  by  a 
clear-eyed  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Congress's  anger  was  first  drawn  by  Philip 
Agee,  a  former  C.I.A.  agent  who  practiced  a 
crude  and  brutal  form  of  politics.  Applying 
his  knowledge  of  spying,  he  tried  to  destroy 
covert  operations  by  figuring  out  which 
Americans  were  stationed  abroad  under 
fsLlse  cover  and  publishing  their  names. 
Louis  Wolf,  a  writer  who  never  served  In 
Government,  does  the  same  thing,  appar- 
ently without  the  benefit  of  Inside  informa- 
tion. 

"The  Philip  Agees  of  this  world  "  are  said 
to  be  the  targeu  of  this  reckless  legislation 
and  Mr.  Agee,  at  least,  has  had  few  defend- 
ers. He  has  obviously  violated  his  oaths  and 
obligations  to  protect  intelligence  secrets 
gained  on  the  job.  But  outlawing  what  Louis 
Wolf  does  strikes  at  every  reporter  and 
scholar  who  would  publish  facts  that  Gov- 
ernment prefers  to  keep  concealed. 

Constitutional  freedoms  aside,  such  a  pro- 
hibition Is  profoundly  unwise.  Most  report- 
ing, even  In  embarrassing  terrain,  advances 
American  Interests.  In  recent  weeks,  for  ex- 
ample, this  newspaper  has  published  numer- 
ous articles  about  the  shady  activities  of  two 
former  American  spies,  Edwin  Wilson  and 
Francis  Terpll.  Their  ambiguous  ties  to  the 
C.I.A.  and  their  dealings  with  terrorisU 
have  damaged  the  United  SUtes  and  fos- 
tered wolence  abroad.  Names  are  Indispen- 
sable In  such  stories. 

The  House  bill  Is  so  loosely  drawn  that  a 
prosecutor  more  Interested  In  secrecy  than 
reform  could  well  consider  The  Time's  sto- 
ries Illegal.  Never  mind  that  they  have  In- 
spired official  soul-searching  and  a  neces- 
sary Senate  Inquiry. 

The  danger  within  the  danger  is  this  bill's 
standard  of  legal  proof.  It  would  ask  a  Jury 
to  decide  whether  a  publisher  had  "reason 
to  believe "  that  disclosing  an  agent's  identi- 
ty would  damage  national  security:  in  other 
words,  the  mere  assertion  by  a  protective 
Government  that  It  might  suffer  damage 
would  become  evidence  of  a  crime  of  speech. 
The  House  refused  to  settle  for  a  more  ra- 
tional standard,  requiring  proof  of  "Intent 
to  Impair  or  Impede"  the  nation's  foreign  In- 
telligence. Not  even  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  William  Casey,  wanted  to  go 
beyond  that. 
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National  aecuiity  Is  not  synonymous  with 
secrecy  at  all  costs.  Prudent  safeguards 
against  the  Irresponsible  do  not  require  a 
sacrifice  of  constitutional  liberties.  Members 
of  Congress  are  paid  to  know  the  difference. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 
29.  1981] 

Throughout  United  States  history  there 
has  always  been  an  uneasy  tension  between 
those  persons  who  have  sought  to  protect 
national  security  and  state  secrets  and  civil 
libertarians  who  favored  maximum  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  abosolute  accountability 
of  public  officials.  Sometimes  the  tension 
has  equalized  Itself  out.  All  too  often,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  periods  of  excess 
when  the  hand  of  authority  was  used  to 
stifle  dissent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wilson 
administration  during  World  War  I  when  It 
vigorously  sought  to  Jail  "subversives"  and 
Congress  enacted  the  Espionage  and  Sedi- 
tion acts. 

While  the  present  period  obviously  repre- 
sents nothing  like  the  drama  of  those  years, 
there  is  a  certain  mood  in  the  land  which, 
unless  carefully  controlled,  could  invite  a 
return  to  the  kind  of  secrecy  and  lack  of  ac- 
countability that  often  marked  government 
before  the  Watergate-era  reforms  of  the 
mid-1970s.  Efforts  are  currently  underway 
to  so  shroud  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  In  a 
privileged  shield  of  secrecy  as  to  make  such 
agencies  virtually  unanswerable  to  the  in- 
quiries of  a  free  press  or  a  critical  public. 
Two  recent  manifestations  of  this  trend  are 
noteworthy: 

1.  The  House  last  week  enacted  a  measure 
that  would  make  It  a  crime  for  private  citi- 
zens to  disclose  the  identity  of  a  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence agent,  even  If  the  information  came 
from  public  sources.  Lawmakers  have 
sought  such  a  measure  for  the  past  five 
years  after  a  CIA  station  chief  in  Athens 
was  assassinated  following  publication  of  his 
name. 

2.  CIA  chief  William  Casey  is  urging  Con- 
gress to  exempt  national  intelligence  agen- 
cies from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
which  allows  private  citizens  (including 
Journalists)  the  right  to  petition  govern- 
ment agencies  for  nonclassified  Information. 

Admittedly  there  Is  something  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  both  moves.  Identifying  names 
of  secret  agents  is  reprehensible.  The  press, 
for  its  part,  must  exercise  the  highest 
degree  of  responsibility  and  professionalism 
In  national  security  matters. 

What  Is  worrisome,  however,  is  that  the 
way  the  House  bill  has  been  drafted  could 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  abuses  by  intelli- 
gence agencies.  The  measure  says  that  a 
person,  including  a  Journalist,  would  be 
criminally  liable  if  he  or  she  had  "reason  to 
believe"  that  disclosure  of  the  agent's  Iden- 
tity would  harm  national  security  interests. 
This  was  a  change  from  a  more  restrictive 
House  Intelligence  Committee  version  that 
said  criminal  liability  would  result  If  the 
person  doing  the  disclosing  had  specific 
"Intent  to  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States. ' 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  House 
phrasing  and  adopt  the  stricter-intent  re- 
quirement. The  fact  Is  that  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  disclosures  of  a  number  of 
cases  where  federal  officials  and  Intelligence 
officials  have  misused  their  authority  and 
violated  the  law.  Would  the  public  be  better 
served  for  not  having  had  the  abuses  come 
to  light,  or  even  letting  the  persons  involved 
continue  In  their  wrongdoing?  The  House 
bill  invites  coverups  based  on  national  se- 
curity" allegations. 


As  for  totally  excluding  the  CIA  and  other 
intelligence  agencies  from  the  FYeedom  of 
Information  Act.  such  a  step  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  public.  The  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  already  excludes  the  release  of  a 
broad  range  of  classified  information.  To 
exempt  a  spy  agency  entirely  from  any 
measure  of  accountability  is  to  make  that 
agency  in  a  sense  the  master  of  the  public. 

For  lawmakers  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  delicately  balanced  goal  must  be 
to  protect  US  agents  and  spy  agencies— as 
well  as  the  public  and  nation  they  are  called 
upon  to  serve. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Sept.  29.  1981] 

The  overwhelming  House  approval  of 
sweeping  legislation  making  It  a  crime  to 
disclose  the  names  of  US  Intelligence  agents 
poses  a  threat  to  the  workings  of  the  press 
and  could  limit  the  opportunity  of  Ameri- 
cans to  learn  about  the  doings  of  their  own 
government. 

So-called  "names  of  agents"  bills  have 
been  a  staple  of  the  legislative  diet  in  Wash- 
ington for  five  years.  The  primary  target  of 
all  of  the  bills  has  been  one  man.  former 
CIA  agent  Philip  Agee.  who  has  made  a 
career  of  ferreting  out  and  exposing  the 
names  of  clandestine  US  agents  abroad. 

The  object  of  Agee's  work  is  to  undermine 
US  intelligence  efforts  and  he  does  not  have 
and  should  not  have  any  political  support. 
Thus,  there  is  no  opposition  to  provisions  of 
the  bill  enacted  by  the  House  which  would 
make  It  a  crime  for  persons  with  access  to 
classified  information  to  make  public  the 
names  of  agents. 

The  Issue  has  always  been  how  to  treat 
the  disclosure  of  agents'  names  by  persons 
never  with  the  intelligence  community:  that 
is.  by  reporters  and  scholars.  Years  have 
been  spent  trying  to  draft  the  narrowest 
possible  language. 

The  House  Intelligence  Committee,  led  by 
Rep.  Edward  Boland  (D-Mass.).  ultimately 
agreed  on  careful  wording  that  made  It  a 
crime  for  those  without  direct  access  to  clas- 
sified Information  to  name  agents  only  if 
they  disclosed  identities  with  the  specific 
"Intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  SUtes. " 

This  wording  would  not  have  prevented  a 
reporter  or  scholar  from  reporting  the  ac- 
tivities of  intelligence  agenU  in  a  foreign 
country  if  the  Intent  was  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  American  government— that 
is,  to  inform  the  American  public  about  ac- 
tions being  taken  in  their  behalf— not  more 
narrowly  with  the  specific  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  work  of  those  agents. 

On  the  House  floor,  however,  that  word- 
ing was  stricken  and  new  language  Inserted. 
It  allows  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of  per- 
sons who  report  the  names  of  agenU  If  they 
had  reason  to  believe"  It  would  harm  na- 
tional security  Interests.  That  language  is  so 
broad  that  It  ignores  the  motivation  of  the 
writer  Involved.  It  could  well  chill  efforts, 
whether  by  scholars  or  Journalists,  to  un- 
derstand and  publish  accounts  of  American 
intelligence  activities,  including  activities 
that  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Americans  If  revealed. 

The  next  move  Is  up  to  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  where  there  Is  certain  to  be 
a  close  vote  on  the  precise  language  Involv- 
ing those,  without  direct  access  to  classified 
Information,  who  reveal  the  names  of  intel- 
ligence agents.  The  active  involvement  of 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  particularly  could  be 
the  key  to  approval  of  a  reasonable  bill  that 
seeks  to  prevent  the  sabotaging  of  bona  fide 
Intelligence  efforts  without  undermining 
First  Amendment  rights. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  27.  1981] 
Naming  Acknts 

Congress  is  intent  upon  ending  the  prac- 
tice of  a  few  spoilers'  exposing  the  names  of 
the  United  SUtes'  secret  Intelligence  agenU. 
This  is  a  worthy  purpose,  but  it  gives  rise  to 
a  troubling  complication.  The  two  main  leg- 
islative proposals  offered  to  punish  namers 
of  names  would  penalize  publication,  includ- 
ing in  some  instances  publication  of  unclas- 
sified information  available  In  the  public 
domain,  and  thus  both  of  the  proposals 
would  cut  into  the  integrity  of  the  First 
Amendment.  One  of  the  proposals,  however, 
would  cut  a  good  deal  less  than  the  other.  It 
Is  important  that  Congress  recognize  this 
difference  as  the  crucial  stage  of  Senate 
floor  action  draws  near. 

The  House  last  month  passed  a  bill  that 
would  criminalize  publication  of  an  agent's 
name  merely,  if  there  was  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" publication  would  impair  foreign  In- 
telligence activities.  This  is  dangerous  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  how 
language  of  that  sweep  and  looseness  could 
be  applied  to  Journalists  or  others  who 
brought  news  of  American  intelligence  to 
light.  Journalists  regularly  publish  informa- 
tion that  they  suspect  will  have  a  negative 
impact.  The  First  Amendment  assures  them 
their  right  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
since  voted  out,  9  to  8,  a  more  accepUble 
bill.  It  opens  namers  of  names  to  prosecu- 
tion only  if  they  acted  with  an  "intent  to 
Impair  or  Impede"  intelligence  activities. 
Such  an  intent— the  traditional  criminal 
test— would  hardly  be  a  part  of  most  Jour- 
nalism. Meanwhile,  the  administration  sup- 
ports an  effort  to  adopt  the  House  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Supporters  suggest  that  only  the  House 
bill  would  adequately  protect  the  country's 
secret  agents.  But  this  contention  is  far 
overdrawn.  Either  bill  In  Congress  would 
supply  a  legal  sanction  to  move  against  the 
Philip  Agees.  the  unprincipled  people  who 
have  made  a  practice  of  blowing  the  cover 
of  American  agents  in  order  to  disable  the 
CIA.  Even  the  Reagan  Justice  Department 
now  accepts  that  there  Is  no  potential  Philip 
Agee  beyond  the  prosecutorial  reach  of  the 
Senate  bill:  that  legislation  Is.  a  department 
official  says,  enforceable  and  constitution- 
al." 

But  where  the  House  bill  bites  deeply  into 
the  First  Amendment,  the  bill  reported  out 
of  Senate  Judiciary  bites  less  severely.  The 
House  measure  targets  not  only  the  Philip 
Agees  but.  potentially,  also  legitimate  Jour- 
nallsU.  The  Senate  Judiciary  bill  strikes 
Just  at  the  Philip  Agees.  That  Is  the  reason 
why.  of  the  two,  we  believe  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary bill  deserves  to  be  carried  on  the  floor. 
But  we  trust  that  senators  will  note,  at  least 
in  passing,  that  both  infringe,  to  one  degree 
or  the  other,  a  constitutional  right. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Oct.  12.  1981] 
Saving  Frkkdom  Two  Ways 
The  Reagan  administration  appears  to  be 
passing  up  a  good  opportunity  to  take  a 
stand  on  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
still  establish  firmer  protection  for  U.S.  in- 
telligence operations. 

The  issue  is  a  law  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
Identify  undercover  U.S.  Intelligence  agents. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Reagan  administration,  has  ap- 
proved a  sweeping  version  of  legislation  to 
make  It  Illegal  to  Identify  agenU.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  approved  similar  legislation,  but 
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with  a  provision  designed  to  protect  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

The  difference  between  the  two  bills  ap- 
pears on  an  ordinary  reading  to  be  a  matter 
of  splitting  hairs.  The  House  bill  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to  identify  an 
agent  or  Informer  "In  the  course  of  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  Intended  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
Impede"  foreign  Intelligence  operations. 
The  proposal  approved  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  make  exposure  ille- 
gal when  it  is  done  "with  the  intent  to 
Impair  or  impede"  foreign  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities "by  the  fact  of  such  identification  or 
exposure." 

Sen.  Joseph  R.  Blden  Jr..  D-Delaware,  of- 
fered this  amended  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  putting  a  damper  on  legitimate 
Investigative  reporting.  A  reporter  could  be 
prosecuted,  for  example,  for  uncovering  and 
naming  a  Soviet  spy  in  the  CIA  or  for 
naming  former  CIA  operatives  engaged  in 
narcotics  smuggling. 

A  Reagan  Justice  Department  official, 
Richard  K.  Willard,  acknowledged  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
House  legislation  could  be  used  to  thwart 
ordinary  news  media  reporting,  but  he  said 
it  probably  would  not  be  used  that  way  in 
practice. 

That's  nice.  The  Reagan  administration, 
we  keep  hearing,  is  made  up  of  pretty  nice 
guys  who  mean  no  harm  to  anyone.  But  the 
Reagan  administration  will  not  be  around 
forever,  and  a  future  administration  might 
not  see  things  quite  the  same  way. 

Why  legislate  a  potential  threat  to  a  basic 
constitutional  principle?  The  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  should  serve  Just  as  well  to 
prosecute  persons  such  as  Philip  Agee.  a 
former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  agent, 
and  others  who  have  published  lists  of 
agents  for  the  sUted  Intent  of  hindering  in- 
telligence operations. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  already 
established  a  disturbing  pattern  of  efforts 
to  close  off  the  free  flow  of  information  re- 
quired by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Lining  up  on  the  side  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  version  of  thU  bill  would 
offer  a  chance  to  reverse  that  pattern.  The 
Blden  amendment  also  provides  a  way  to 
protect  intelligence  agenU  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

(From  the  Nevada  SUte  Journal,  Oct.  5, 

1981] 

SLAiof  INC  Srttt  AnoTHn  Door 

Here  they  come  again,  closing  public  doors 
faster  than  the  public  can  turn  around  to 
see  the  doors  slam  shut. 

■'They"  are  our  Washington  representa- 
tives. And  what  they  are  closing,  steadily, 
surely,  and  with  Increasing  speed,  is  access 
to  government. 

In  the  latest  Instance,  the  House  rode 
roughshod  over  Its  own  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee Sept.  23  and  voted  to  make  it  a  feder- 
al crime  to  disclose  the  Identity  of  a  U.S.  In- 
telligence operative  even  if  the  operative's 
name  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  And  the 
act  would  be  a  crime  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances Involved. 

The  committee  had  recommended  making 
disclosure  a  crime  only  when  there  was 
"Intent  to  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  SUtes."' 
But  the  House  would  have  none  of  this,  and 
voted  354  to  56  to  Install  a  sudden  floor 
amendment  to  make  disclosure  a  crime  even 
If  the  news  media  were  reporting  the  names 
of  agenU  engaging  In  Illegal  activities,  or 
trampling  on  citizens'  rights. 


The  penalty:  10  years  in  prison  and  a 
$50,000  fine  for  past  or  present  government 
officials,  and  three  years  in  prison  and  a 
$15,000  fine  for  journalists. 

This  bill  of  course  arose  from  a  legitimate 
concern  about  the  safety  of  agenU.  Former 
CIA  officer  Philip  Agee  has  made  a  new  and 
despicable  career  out  of  exposing  agenU.  en- 
dangering their  lives,  and  damaging  the 
overseas  operations  of  the  CIA.  And  publi- 
cations such  as  the  Covert  Action  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  and  Counterspy  routinely 
print  the  names  of  overseas  CIA  agents  with 
the  avowed  intent  of  hindering  their  work. 
One  would  be  hard  pressed  to  defend  any  of 
these  activities:  and.  In  fact,  few  have- 
whlle  many  have  quite  properly  condemned 
them. 

Yet  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  in  its 
concern  about  these  revelations.  Is  creating 
an  equal  danger.  It  has  declared  that  public 
records  are  not  public,  that  intent  Is  no 
factor,  and  that  constituiiunallty  does  not 
matter. 

For  make  no  mistake  about— the  House 
bill's  constitutionality  Is  clearly  question- 
able, according  to  legal  scholars  and  other 
experts  who  testified  before  the  committee. 
What  the  floor  amendment  did  was  make 
the  disclosure  of  an  identity  a  crime  when- 
ever the  government  has  reason  to  believe  it 
might  impair  or  Impede  foreign  Intelligence 
activities.  This  makes  the  government  the 
accuser,  the  witness  and  the  Judge:  i.e..  it 
places  the  government  In  the  role  of  dlcU- 
tor,  able  to  conceal  its  own  mistake  as  well 
as  disclosure  of  agents,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

But  there  is  more:  Rep.  Ted  Weiss,  D- 
N.Y.,  complained  that  this  bUl  "presents  an 
incursion  on  the  First  Amendment  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  nation  during 
peacetime.  Never  has  the  publication  of  In- 
formation In  the  public  domain  by  private 
citizens  been  made  an  offense."' 

In  all  Intellectual  modesty,  one  must  ask 
how  "secret"  agents  whose  names  are  al- 
ready in  the  public  domain  are  endangered 
by  the  publication  of  their  names.  Certainly 
the  "enemy,"  whomever  that  might  be  at  a 
given  time,  would  already  have  ferreted  out 
this  Information.  Under  this  bill  as  It  stands, 
it  really  seems  that  It  Is  the  bureaucracy 
which  is  the  main  object  of  protection, 
rather  than  CIA  agents.  And  it  is  the  public 
which  is  most  injured. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  sched- 
uled to  vote  tomorrow  on  a  similar  bill  con- 
taining the  same  reason  to  "believe"  lan- 
guage. Nevadans  should  object  vigorously  to 
the  bill  in  lU  present  form.  Time  Is  short, 
but  the  bill  can  be  defeated  even  now.  If  the 
public  shows  It  knows  the  dangers  created 
by  the  bill. 

Let  us  protect  overseas  agents  indefinite- 
ly. But  let  us  do  so  through  constitutional 
means  which  protect  our  control  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  agents. 

(From  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  Oct. 

15, 1981] 

Protbcting  U.S.  Spies 

Philip  Agee,  a  former  CIA  agent,  indulged 
in  the  despicable  practice  of  publishing  the 
names  of  U.S.  Intelligence  agents  abroad  In 
an  effort  to  destroy  their  effectiveness.  In 
the  process,  he  gravely  endangered  the  lives 
of  these  persons. 

A  law  is  needed  to  enable  the  government 
to  move  forcefully  against  anyone  who  in- 
tentionally puts  our  secret  agenU  in  Jeop- 
ardy by  revealing  their  identities.  Congress 
is  In  the  process  of  enacting  such  legislation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  designed  to  achieve  that  goal,  but  many 
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people  worry  that  while  the  bill's  Intent  is 
laudable,  its  wording  runs  afoul  of  the  First 
Amendments  protection  of  free  speech.  The 
bill  would  make  It  a  crime  for  anyone  to 
publish  such  names  If  he  had  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" It  could  endanger  the  persons  named. 
The  fear  is  that  a  newspaper  or  broadcast- 
ing sUtion  or  an  individual  writer  might  ef- 
fectively be  prevented  from  making  public 
information  about  government  corruption 
involving  an  intelligence  agent  If  a  govern- 
ment represenUtive  warned  In  advance  that 
the  publication  could  damage  the  agent. 

So  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
voted  9-to-8  to  narrow  the  bill  to  the  extent 
that  a  person  could  be  prosecuted  for  re- 
vealing agents'  names  only  If  he  acted  with 
specific  "Intent  to  Impair  or  impede  "  the  na- 
tion's intelligence  activities.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Philip  Agee  acted 
from  such  a  motive. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draft  a  bill  that  attains 
the  proper  balance  between  protecting 
agents'  identities,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
First  Amendment  righU.  on  the  other.  The 
most  effective  protection  of  the  agenU 
might  be  provided  by  making  it  Illegal  to 
publish  their  names  under  any  conditions, 
but  that  would  do  violence  to  the  principle 
of  free  speech,  since  there  could  be  unusual 
situations  in  which  such  publication  would 
be  Justified  in  the  overall  national  Interest. 

The  Senate  committee  amendment  ap- 
pears to  represent  a  reasonable  effort  to 
strike  the  proper  balance. 

(From  the  Louisville  Times,  Oct.  21,  1981] 

Bad  Bill,  Bktter  Bill— Sknatx  Should 
Rejkt  House  CIA  MxAStntE 

If  there's  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
government's  lethargic  reaction  to  the  dis- 
closure that  former  CIA  agents  helped 
Libyan  terrorists,  it's  that  public  scrutiny  of 
the  intelligence  agency  is  more  necessary 
than  ever. 

Yet  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  urged 
on  by  the  Reagan  administration,  has 
passed  a  bill  that  could  severely  penalize 
newsmen  and  other  researchers  who  dis- 
close names  of  spies  when  reporting  on  In- 
telligence activities. 

Senators  Huddleston  and  Ford  can  help 
head  off  this  ill-conceived  measure  by  back- 
ing a  much  tighter  Senate  version,  which 
could  come  to  the  floor  as  early  as  this 
week.  Mr.  Huddleston  has  a  special  Interest 
since  he  helped  draft  a  charter  designed  to 
keep  the  CIA  within  constitutional  bounds. 

Both  bills  have  the  worthy  goal  of  pro- 
tecting undercover  agents  sUtloned  abroad. 
On  two  occasions,  CIA  employees  were  at- 
tacked after  anti-agency  zealots  disclosed 
their  identities. 

The  trouble  Is  that  reporters  and  scholars 
and.  for  that  matter,  all  private  citizens, 
could  be  fined  and  Jailed  even  If  they 
"reveal"  names  gleaned  from  unclassified 
sources. 

One  result,  whether  Intended  or  not. 
would  be  to  discourage  legitimate,  necessary 
discussion  of  CIA  failures,  blunders  and 
abuses,  of  which  there  have  been  plenty. 
Under  the  House  bill,  a  prosecutor  would 
only  have  to  prove  a  reporter  had  "reason  to 
believe"  his  investigation  would  Impair  or 
Impede  intelligence  activities.  Well  docu- 
mented stories  often  •impair  or  impede" 
misguided  government  programs. 

Defenders  of  this  approach  argue  lamely 
that  newsmen  and  other  citizens  could 
report  Intelligence  misdeeds  to  Congress, 
the  CIA  director  or  the  Justice  Department. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  same  folks  who 
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have  been  less  than  eager  watchdogs  in  the 
past. 

Or.  goes  the  argument,  critical  material 
could  be  published  without  the  names  of 
wayward  agents.  In  many  cases,  however, 
such  self-restraint  would  simply  contribute 
to  a  cover-up. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
come  up  with  a  better  bill,  and  the  Ken- 
tucky senators  should  join  those  who  hope 
to  fend  off  amendments.  Under  the  Senate 
version,  a  citizen  could  be  successfully  pros- 
ecuted only  if  he  disclosed  names  with  mali- 
cious Intent  to  disrupt  Intelligence  work. 
That  language  could  not  easily  be  stretched 
to  cover  legitimate  reporting. 

President  Reagan  has  given  the  senators 
another  Acellent  reason  to  resist  changes 
in  their  bill.  He  is  considering  a  plan  to 
allow  the  CIA  to  spy  on  American  citizens, 
open  mall.  Infiltrate  legal  groups  and  all  the 
rest.  This  is  not  the  time,  in  short,  to  relax 
surveillance  of  the  intelligence  community. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  rhetoric  about  the  al- 
ternate approaches  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  objective 
standard  set  forth  in  the  Chafee/Jack- 
son  amendment  would  somehow 
impose  a  chilling  effect  on  the  press, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  would  be  inhibit- 
ed from  exercising  its  duty  and  right 
to  uncover  and  disclose,  to  the  public, 
incidents  that  its  representatives  be- 
lieve violate  the  standards  to  which 
the  intelligence  community  should  be 
held. 

We  have  heard  that,  with  such  an 
objective  standard,  reporters  working 
with  unclassified  information  could 
not  contribute  to  the  discovery  of  a 
mole  who  worked  his  way  into  the 
CIA.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
matter  of  Prank  Terpil  and  Edwin 
Wilson  would  not  have  come  to  light  if 
S.  391  were  on  the  books  with  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard,  because 
reporters  would  fear  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Both  these  arguments,  in  my 
Judgment,  miss  the  mark. 

First  of  all,  a  Soviet  mole  in  the  CIA 
would  be  a  Soviet  covert  agent,  not  a 
CIA  covert  agent,  whatever  his  job  de- 
scription may  say.  He  would  work  for 
the  Soviets.  They  would  be  his  mas- 
ters, indeed  his  principals.  To  say  that 
a  Soviet  mole  would  be  a  CIA  covert 
agent  is  incomprehensible.  His  em- 
ployment simply  would  be  a  cover,  the 
means  by  which  he  would  gain  access 
to  sensitive  information. 

So  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  suggest 
chilling  of  the  press— if  in  fact  the 
target  of  its  investigation  is  a  mole. 
Parenthetically.  I  must  note  that  a 
U.S.  journalist  has  the  same  responsi- 
bility as  any  U.S.  citizen  to  report  such 
suspicions  to  Government  authorities. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  two  Intelli- 
gence Committees  of  Congress  should 
receive  information  of  that  nature. 

A  second  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced. It  has  been  suggested  that. 
had  it  not  been  for  the  press,  we  would 
not  know  what  we  do  about  Terpil  and 
Wilson.  I  must  say  that  I  believe  that 


argument  overlooks  the  excellent  work 
performed  by  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  New 
York  State  Prosecutor's  office.  Yes;  it 
is  true  that  little  had  appeared  in  the 
press  concerning  Terpil  and  Wilson 
before  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
spiracy furnished  information  to  a 
noted  journalist.  The  point  is  that, 
prior  to  that  time,  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  the  case  had  been 
carried  forward  by  State  and  Federal 
authorities.  In  fact,  indictments  had 
already  been  returned  in  New  York, 
and  were  subsequently  returned  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  concerns 
of  the  press,  but  on  balance  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  want  a  law 
with  teeth  and  that  the  agents  who 
lay  their  lives  on  the  line  for  us  every 
day  have  a  right  to  expect  a  law  that 
affords  them  maximum  protection.  To 
adopt  the  "specific  intent"  standard 
would  be  misleading,  for  it  would  pur- 
port to  provide  a  solution  to  the  very 
serious  problem  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  the  names  of  intelligence 
agents  without  actually  doing  so. 
Moreover,  the  "subjective  Intent" 
standard  would  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  gather  and  present  evidence 
about  the  particular  motives  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  dangerous  practice  of  naming 
names  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Chafee/Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  I>resldent,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  391.  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act.  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

S.  391  makes  it  a  crime  to  disclose 
the  identity  of  undercover  or  covert 
intelligence  agents.  This  criminal  sanc- 
tion applies  to  three  classes  of  persons, 
the  first  two  of  which  are  persons  who 
have  had  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion which  directly  or  indirectly  identi- 
fies covert  agents. 

The  third  class  of  persons  affected 
by  the  bill  are  those  who  had  author- 
ized access  to  classified  information 
with  its  accompanying  duty  of  care, 
but  who: 

In  the  course  of  an  effort  to  Identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  with  the  intent  to 
impair  or  impede  the  foreign  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  SUtes  by  the  fact  of 
such  identification  and  exposure  •  •  • 

discloses  to  any  individual  not  author- 
ized to  receive  classified  information, 
any  information  that  identifies  an  in- 
dividual as  a  covert  agent. 

This  third  classification  of  persons 
without  authorized  access  to  classified 
information— section  601(c)— is  clearly 
the  most  controversial  section  of  the 
bill.  The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
criminal  those  disclosures  which  clear- 
ly represent  a  conscious  and  perni- 
cious effort  to  identify  and  expose 
agents  with  the  intent  to  impair  or 


impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  by  such 
action.  As  stated  in  the  committee 
report: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  care- 
fully specifying  the  above  class  to  thereby 
preclude  the  inference  and  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  casual  discussion,  political 
debate,  the  journalistic  pursuit  of  a  story  on 
Intelligence,  or  the  disclosure  of  illegality  or 
impropriety  in  Oovemmenl  will  be  chilled 
by  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  carefully  crafting  this  provision, 
the  committee  has  wisely  rejected  the 
version  passed  by  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 23  which  would  apply  the  bill 
to  those  who  disclose  agent  identities: 

In  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents 
and  with  rt<uon  to  believe  that  such  activi- 
ties would  impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States. 

Interestingly,  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  had  voted  17  to  1  to  report 
a  bill  with  the  same  intent  standard 
reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. However,  the  full  House  adopt- 
ed an  Ashbrook  amendment  substitut- 
ing the  "reason  to  believe"  standard. 
The  House-passed  language  was  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  but  later  amended  in  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  constitutionality  of  both  versions 
of  the  bill;  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  looser  "reason  to  believe" 
standard  represents  an  imwarranted 
assault  on  first  amendment  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  will 
adequately  protect  American  intelli- 
gence agents;  however,  the  Senate  bill 
allows  prosecution  of  those  who  dis- 
close agent  identities  with  the  "intent 
to  impair  or  impede"  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. In  adopting  the  Intent  stand- 
ard of  proof— the  traditional  criminal 
test— the  Judiciary  Conunittee  has 
acted  responsibly  to  provide  a  legal 
sanction  against  those  who  intention- 
ally blow  agents'  cover.  The  adminis- 
tration agrees  that  this  bill  will  reach 
the  Philip  Agee's  and  other  unprinci- 
pled individuals  who  seek  to  disable 
the  CIA  around  the  world.  The  Justice 
Department  and  the  CIA  have  indicat- 
ed that  this  bill  is  acceptable  to  it. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  sub- 
stitute the  House  language  establish- 
ing a  "reason  to  believe"  standard  of 
proof.  Such  a  loose  standard  is  a  dan- 
gerous assault  on  the  first  amendment 
in  that  it  could  affect  conventional  re- 
porting by  legitimate  journalists.  The 
narrower  committee  provision,  adopt- 
ed in  response  to  serious  concerns 
raised  by  many  constitutional  schol- 
ars, is  clearly  the  responsible  alterna- 
tive, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  too  long  our  intelligence 
agencies  have  been  the  subject  of 
attack  and  scorn  and  abuse.  For  too 
long,  these  agencies  have  been  pillo- 
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ried  and  accused  of  being  responsible 
for  virtually  everything  that  goes 
wrong  anywhere  in  the  world.  And 
these  agencies,  operating  in  the  neces- 
sarily gray  world  of  utter  secrecy,  are 
virtually  helpless  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

But  there  is  a  point  at  which  a  re- 
sponsible line  must  be  drawn,  a  point 
where  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed and  say.  "No;  beyond  this  line  you 
au"e  not  permitted  to  go." 

That  line,  in  my  Judgment,  involves 
the  intentional  publication  of  the 
actual  names  and  identities  of  secret 
U.S.  intelligence  agents  who  have  will- 
ingly put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  de- 
fense of  our  country.  That  line  in- 
volves those  situations  where  agents' 
names  are  being  published  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  harming  these  indi- 
viduals and  their  missions. 

No  criticism  of  our  policies  requires 
the  sacrificing  of  our  intelligence 
agents.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  this 
strong  new  criminal  law.  which  would 
penalize  the  naming  of  these  agents,  is 
entirely  justified. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a 
handful  of  reckless  individuals  who  at 
times  seem  to  be  Intent  on  wanting  to 
see  harm  befall  our  officers.  Some  of 
them  have  publicly  expressed  their 
desire  to  damage  the  Intelligence  oper- 
ations of  this  country.  It  is  their  con- 
duct which  is  the  focus  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  voting  in 
favor  of  S.  391  in  its  present  form  be- 
cause we  must  make  sure  that  in  our 
zeal  to  penalize  the  kinds  of  individ- 
uals I  have  jnst  described,  we  do  not 
exaggerate  our  effort  to  the  point  of 
losing  this  bill  In  the  courts. 

We  must  make  clear  that  we  are  ac- 
complishing what  we  say  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish;  we  must  not  leave  our 
purpose  open  to  challenge.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  in  today's  judicial  climate,  a 
challenge  might  be  successfully  main- 
tained against  a  bill  which  sought  to 
punish  purely  negligent  reporting,  as 
distinguished  from  the  intentional  rev- 
elation of  names  for  the  purpose  of 
harming  our  country. 

So  I  support  S.  391  In  Its  present 
form.  The  bill  makes  clear  that  we  are 
seeking  to  punish  those  unscrupulous 
individuals  who  are  avowedly  seeking 
to  harm  our  intelligence  operations. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Intelligence  Committees  for  their 
wisdom  in  seeking  to  add  this  tough 
and  essential  provision  to  our  Nation's 
criminal  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    Senator    from    Rhode 


Island.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pnx)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  53  Leg.l 


YEAS-55 

Atxlnor 

Oam 

Mattlncly 

Andrews 

Glenn 

McCIure 

AnnstronK 

Goldwater 

MurkowskI 

Baker 

Graasley 

NIckles 

Boren 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boachwltz 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hayakawt 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Rudman- 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Schmitt 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Simpson 

Ctiafee 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Ksssebaum 

Tower 

Dole 

Kasten 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Long 

Zorinsky 

Eut 

Lugar 
NAYS-39 

— 

Baucus 

(3orton 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Packwood 

Btden 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Roth 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Sart>anes 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Sasser 

Dodd 

MaUunsga 

Specter 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Ex  on 

Metxenbaum 

Tiongai 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cannon 

Hollinga 

Pressler 

D'Amato 

PeU 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattincly).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  before 
leaving  the  floor,  I  wish  to  thank  all 
the  Senators  who  supported  my 
amendment.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  who  did 
such  a  wonderful  job.  I  also  thank 
Senators  Thurmond,  Denton,  and 
East,  who  have  worked  hard  to  see 
this  amendment  become  law. 

I  also  thank  Senator  Baker,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  Sena- 
tor Goldwater,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  as  well 
as  Senators  Grassley,  Tower.  Hetlin. 
Hayakawa,  Durenberger,  and  Wallop. 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  speak  on 
this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  Will 
Lucius,  of  Senator  Thurmond's  staff. 
Joel  Lisker,  and  Bert  Milling,  of  Sena- 
tor Denton's  staff,  and  Sam  Francis  of 
Senator  East's  staff,  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
getting  this  amendment  through  the 
committee,  as  well  as  Chip  Andreae  of 
Senator  Lugar's,  staff.  Bob  Butter- 
worth  of  Senator  Jackson's  staff,  and 
Victoria  Toenslng.  chief  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  They 
have  made  a  great  contribution,  and 
they  should  be  commended  for  it. 

Also,  a  special  thanks  to  Rob  Sim- 
mons, who  Is  the  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

in>  AMXNDMXirT  838 

(Subsequently  numbered  amend- 
ment No.  1339.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braik 
LKY)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  828. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and   Inaert   in   lieu   thereof  the   following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  of  1981". 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE  VI— PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

"mOTECTlOH  or  IDEMTITIES  Of  CKRTAIJI 
UHITM)  STATES  UlfDERCOVTR  IirmXiCEMCB 
OfTlCKRS.  AOEHTS.  IHTORMAIfTS.  AHB  SOOTtCXS 

"Sic.  601.  (a)  Whoever,  having  or  having 
had  authorized  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion that  identifies  a  covert  agent,  inten- 
tionally discloses  any  Information  identify- 
ing such  covert  agent  to  any  individual  not 
authorized  to  receive  classified  Information, 
knowing  that  the  information  disclosed  so 
identifies  such  covert  agent  and  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  taking  affirmative  measures 
to  conceal  such  covert  agents  intelligence 
relationship  to  the  United  SUtes.  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  as  a  result  of  having  au- 
thorized access  to  classified  information, 
leams  the  Identity  of  a  covert  agent  and  in- 
tentionally discloses  any  information  identi- 
fying such  covert  agent  to  any  Individual 
not  authorized  to  receive  classified  Informa- 
tion, knowing  that  the  Information  dis- 
closed so  identifies  such  covert  agent  and 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  covert  agent's  in- 
telligence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever.  In  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
actlvltiea  Intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  Impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  SUtes.  discloses  any  information 
that  Identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent  to  any  individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  Information,  knowing  that 
the  information  disclosed  so  Identifies  such 
individual  and  that  the  United  SUtes  Is 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  such 
individuals  classified  Intelligence  relation- 
ship to  the  United  SUtes.  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both. 

"OmiSBS  AND  BXCXFTIONS 

Sic.  602.  (a)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  section  601  that  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  with  which  the  de- 
fendant Is  charged,  the  United  SUtes  had 
publicly  acknowledged  or  revealed  the  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
the  individual  the  disclosure  of  whose  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes  is 
the  basis  for  the  prosecution. 

'(bHl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  no 
person  other  than  a  person  committing  an 
'  offense  under  section  601  shall  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  such  section  by  virtue  of 
section  2  or  4  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  under  such 
section. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  person  who  acted  In  the  course  of  a 
pattern  of  activities  intended  to  Identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 601  to  transmit  information  described 
in  such  section  directly  to  the  Select  Com- 


mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

"(d)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 601  for  an  individual  to  disclose  infor- 
mation that  solely  identifies  himself  as  a 
covert  agent. 

"PROdDURIS  FOR  ESTABLISHIWC  COVXH  FOR 

iirrcLLiGENCc  omciRS  amd  cmploycxs 

"Sic.  603.  (a)  The  President  shall  esub- 
lish  procedures  to  ensure  that  any  individ- 
ual who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  in- 
telligence agency,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  in- 
telligence agency,  whose  identity  as  such  an 
officer,  employee,  or  member  is  classified  in 
formation  and  which  the  United  SUtes 
takes  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  is  af- 
forded all  appropriate  assistance  to  ensure 
that  the  Identity  of  such  Individual  as  such 
an  officer,  employee,  or  member  Is  effective- 
ly concealed.  Such  procedures  shall  provide 
that  any  department  or  agency  designated 
by  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  President  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  esubllsh  and  effectively 
maintain  the  secrecy  of  the  identity  of  such 
Individual  as  such  an  officer,  employee  or 
member. 

"(b)  Procedures  esUblished  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  requirement  for  publica- 
tion or  disclosure. 

"KXTRATDUUTORIAL  JtmiSDICTIOH 

"Sic.  604.  There  is  Jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense under  section  601  committed  outside 
the  United  SUtes  if  the  individual  commit- 
ting the  offense  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  permanent  residence  (as 
defined  in  section  101(aH20)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act). 

"PKOVIOING  DrrORMATIOIl  TO  COHGRISS 

"Sic.  605.  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be 
construed  as  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  or  from  a  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress. 
"Diniirnons 

"Sic.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  classified  information' 
means  information  or  material  designated 
and  clearly  marked  or  clearly  represented, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  sUtute  or 
Executive  ordei  (or  a  regulation  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  a  sUtute  or  Executive 
order),  as  requiring  a  specific  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  unauthorized  disclosure  for 
reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  The  term  authorized',  when  used 
with  respect  to  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, means  having  authority,  right,  or  per- 
mission pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  sUt- 
ute. Executive  order,  directive  of  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  engaged  in  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities, order  of  any  United  SUtes  court,  or 
provisions  of  any  rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  resolution  of  the  Senate 
which  assigns  responsibility  within  the  re- 
spective House  of  Congress  for  the  oversight 
of  intelligence  activities. 

"(3)  The  term  disclose'  means  to  commu- 
nicate, provide,  impart,  transmit,  transfer, 
convey,  publish,  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able. 

"(4)  The  term  'covert  agent'  means— 
"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  intelli- 
gence agency  or  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  intelligence 
agency— 


"(i)  whose  identity  as  such  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  classified  information, 
and 

"(ii)  who  is  serving  outside  the  United 
SUtes  or  has  within  the  last  five  years 
served  outside  the  United  SUtes:  or 

"(B)  a  United  SUtes  citizen  whose  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes  is 
classified  information,  and— 

"(i)  who  resides  and  acts  outside  the 
United  SUtes  as  an  agent  of.  or  informant 
or  source  of  operational  assistance  to.  an  In- 
telligence agency,  or 

"(ii)  who  is  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure 
acting  as  an  agent  of.  or  informant  to.  the 
foreign  counterintelligence  of  foreign  coun- 
terterrorlsm  components  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation:  or 

"(C)  an  Individual,  other  than  a  United 
SUtes  citizen,  whose  past  or  present  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes  is 
classified  information  and  who  is  a  present 
or  former  agent  of.  or  a  present  or  former 
informant  or  source  of  operational  assist- 
ance to.  an  intelligence  agency. 

"(5)  The  term  'intelligence  agency'  means 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  foreign 
intelligence  component  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  the  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence or  foreign  counterterrorlsm  compo- 
nents of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  term  'informant'  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  furnishes  information  to  an  in- 
telligence agency  in  the  course  of  a  confi- 
dential relationship  protecting  the  Identify 
of  such  Individual  from  public  disclosure. 

"(7)  The  terms  officer'  and  'employee' 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tions 2104  and  2105.  respectively,  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(8)  The  term  Armed  Forces'  means  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard. 

"(9)  The  term  United  SUtes .  when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense,  means  all  areas  under 
the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands. 

"(10)  The  term  pattern  of  activities'  re- 
quires a  series  of  acts  with  a  common  pur- 
pose or  objective.  The  main  direction  of  said 
pattern  of  activities  must  be  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents." 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  Vl-PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  601.  Protection  of  identities  of  cerUln 
United  SUtes  undercover  intelligence 
officers,  agents,  informants,  and  sources. 

"Sec.  602.  Defenses  and  exceptions. 

"Sec.  603.  Procedures  for  esUbllshing  cover 
for  Intelligence  officers  and  employees. 

"Sec.  604.  Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  605.  Providing  information  to  Con- 
gress. 

"Sec.  606.  Definitions."'. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  Is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  as  amended  by  Senator 

CHArEE. 

My  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  strikes  a  balance  between  protecting 
covert  agents  on  the  one  hand  and 
preserving  freedom  of  speech  and  a 
free  press  on  the  other. 

It  achieves  this  balance  by  retaining 
the  "reason  to  believe"  test  adopted  by 
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the  Chafee  amendment  and  by  defin- 
ing pattern  of  activities  in  the  terms 
suggested  by  Senator  Gorton  earlier 
in  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  Bradley  substitute  is  thus  essen- 
tially identical  to  the  bill  now  before 
you  except  that  the  definition  of  pat- 
tern of  activities  is  changed  to  read: 

The  term  "pattern  of  activities"  requires  a 
series  of  acts  with  a  common  purpose  or  ob- 
jective. The  main  direction  of  said  pattern 
of  activities  must  be  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents. 

As  so  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
eloquently  argued.  Mr.  President,  this 
change  makes  it  clear  that  no  criminal 
sanctions  apply  to  disclosures  of  iden- 
tities unless  the  primary  intent  of 
such  disclosures  was  to  expose  a  covert 
agent.  Thus,  where  exposure  is  a  mere 
side  effect,  as  when  a  journalist  is 
writing  with  the  purpose  of  imcover- 
ing  corruption  in  government,  it  would 
not  make  the  author  criminally  liable 
under  this  statute. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
protect  the  men  and  women  who  dally 
risk  their  lives  for  our  national  securi- 
ty. It  is  also  imperative  that  we  do  so 
without  lumecessarily  chilling  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

This  substitute.  I  believe,  serves 
both  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAi-'EE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  yesterday's  debate  on  this 
legislation,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  asked  that  I  consider  an 
alternative  to  the  amendment  which  I 
had  on  the  floor.  I  indicated  that  even 
at  that  late  date  I  would  certainly  be 
willing  to  review  the  Senator's  propos- 
al. 

I  have  studied  the  suggestion,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  the  same  language 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
offering  today. 

The  language  states,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  pointed  out.  that 
the  main  direction  under  the  pattern 
of  activities  must  be  the  identification 
and  exposure  of  covert  agents. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  this 
language  has  never  been  considered  in 
the  committees.  It  is  language  which 
neither  the  Department  of  Justice  nor 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  en- 
dorses. 

The  problem  with  this  language  is 
that  it  imposes  every  difficulty  on  the 
prosecution  that  was  originally  the 
problem  with  the  language  as  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Obviously,  in  preparing  this  legisla- 
tion, we  had  two  matters  to  consider: 
We  had  to  consider  the  first  amend- 


ment rights  and  the  protection  of 
those  in  legitimate  journalism  who 
might  mention  the  name  of  an  agent 
inadvertently,  or  the  names  of  several 
agents  indeeil.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  we  have  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding protection  for  our  agents 
abroad. 

The  difficulty  with  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  that  it 
places  an  extraordinary  burden  on  the 
prosecution. 

We  already  have  defenses  for  the  de- 
fendant, the  so-called  six  defenses  that 
we  have  talked  of  many  times,  under 
section  601(c).  But  what  is  added  now 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  one 
more  defense  which,  indeed,  is  Impos- 
sible, or  practically  impossible,  to  over- 
come. That  is.  that  the  main  direction 
of  the  disclosures  were  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  names  of  agents.  The  de- 
fense obviously  is,  "That  was  not  my 
main  direction.  My  main  direction  was 
to  expose  the  CIA  activities  across  the 
world."  or.  "My  main  direction  was  to 
discuss  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence activities  in  Africa.  And  as 
an  aside,  an  inadvertent  aside.  I  claim 
I  happened  to  list  a  whole  string  of 
agents'  names." 

As  I  sUted  yesterday  in  the  debate,  the 
sources  of  defense  would  be  that  the  author 
told  his  wife  he  was  Just  trying  to  write  a 
book  about  Africa  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  Africa. 

However,  Mr.  President,  that  is  lan- 
guage that  would  destroy  the  whole 
purpose  of  section  601(c). 

For  those  reasons,  we  rejected  it  yes- 
terday. I  considered  it  because  the 
Senator  asked  me  to  do  so  and  because 
I  wanted  to  give  every  benefit  of  doubt 
to  some  type  of  accord  that  we  might 
reach.  But  after  careful  consideration 
that  language  was  rejected;  indeed,  it 
destroys  the  whole  purpose  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  achieve  under 
601(c). 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President.  If  no  one  else  wishes  to 
speak,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxncPHiiEY).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  briefly  to  comment  on  the  vote 
taken  earlier  today  on  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  which,  of  course,  passed. 
It  was  not  a  close  vote.  There  were  55 
votes  in  favor.  39  votes  against.  I 
cannot  fail  to  note  that  what  was 
originally  neither  a  partisan  matter 
nor  one  in  which  the  administration 
took  a  strong  stand  obviously  ended  as 
such,  for  the  Vice  President  was  in  the 


chair  prepared  to  cast  his  vote  were 
the  Senate  evenly  divided  and  he,  of 
course,  would  do  that  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  President.  We  are 
always  happy  to  see  him  here  and  wel- 
come him  on  any  occasion,  but  we 
know  that  his  presence  signifies  an  oc- 
casion when  the  outcome  of  a  measure 
is  expected  to  be  close,  and  the  admin- 
istration feels  strongly  enough  to  wish 
to  decide  it.  if  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that,  because 
it  was  clearly  understood  indeed.  It 
was  my  understanding  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, that  the  intelligence  conunu- 
nity  wanted  legislation  but  was  pre- 
pared to  have  passed  either  the  ver- 
sion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  or  the  version  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  wish  to  simply  restate  a  thought  I 
offered  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  which 
is  that  we  have  embarked  on  a  most 
unusual  and,  on  the  edge,  alarming 
course.  We  are  choosing  to  criminalize 
the  publication  in  the  press  of  infor- 
mation publicly  available.  If  it  became 
necessary  to  do  this,  we  should  have 
set  the  narrower  of  the  grounds  avail- 
able to  us  and  not  the  broader. 

I  speak.  Mr.  President,  to  a  matter 
about  which  I  can  claim  some  knowl- 
edge and  some  feeling.  I  believe  it  is 
the  case  that  I  am  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time  who  has  served 
as  an  ambassador  overseas  in  situa- 
tions where  there  were  members  of 
the  intelligence  community  in  the  Em- 
bassy in  which  I  worked  and  in  embas- 
sies in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could  interject,  to 
make  the  point  that  I  have  also  served 
as  the  U.S.  permanent  representative 
at  the  United  Nations.  There  are  no 
intelligence  community  personnel  at 
the  United  Nations.  We  keep  our  com- 
mitment to  tne  U.N.  charter  under  ar- 
ticle 100  in  that  regard.  But  overseas, 
as  is  well  known,  we  have  intelligence 
activities  as  do  all  nations,  and  in  the 
case  of  India  where  I  served,  our  intel- 
ligence activities  were  known  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  owing  to  a  long  practice 
in  our  Government  well  known— I  do 
net  disclose  a  thing  that  is  not  fully  In 
the  public  domain— we  have  failed  to 
provide  any  but  nominal  cover  as  it  is 
called  for  American  intelligence  opera- 
tives. Not  that  some  do  not  have  deep 
cover,  as  it  is  called,  but  those  who 
work  In  American  embassies  might  as 
well  all  be  Alabamans  or  Georgians 
with  a  deep  accent  or  Texans  with 
high-heeled  boots  or  Rhode  Islanders 
with  their  wonderful  accents,  so  con- 
spicuous in  evidence  and  well  known 
are  they. 

And  it  is  almost  beyond  the  capac- 
ities of  an  American  journalist  in  a 
foreign  capital  not  to  know  the  names 
of  the  intelligence  community  opera- 
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lives.  Nor  is  there  any  great  reason 
they  should  not.  I  mean  the  better 
part  by  far  of  their  activities  is  making 
semi-informed  guesses  about  what  the 
effects  of  the  drought  in  Gujarat  will 
be  on  the  wheat  crop  there  and  the 
consequences  for  imports  or  exports, 
or  what  you  will.  I  mean  they  are  in 
the  business  of  reporting  matters  of 
economic,  political,  and  military  intel- 
ligence. That  is  why  they  then  watch 
parades  on  national  days  and  look  at 
the  newest  Soviet  missiles  as  they 
nimble  across  Red  Square. 

I  make  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
only  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
making,  we  are  on  the  edge  of  making, 
a  crime  out  of  the  publication  of  infor- 
mation which  is  conunonly  available, 
information  which  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  publish  such  matters  in  the 
press,  and  the  administration  is  so 
anxious  to  do  so,  do  they  realize  that 
they  have  put  in  Jeopardy  a  whole  pro- 
fession that  might  wish  to  report  such 
matters  as  ongoing  quasi-public  activi- 
ties of  their  Government? 

Is  the  administration  going  to  take, 
for  example,  any  comparable  measures 
to  make  these  covert  agents  sufficient- 
ly so,  so  as  to  establish  some  real 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  anyone 
knows  their  names? 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  are  er- 
rantly and  somewhat  arrogantly  cross- 
ing a  constitutional  boundary.  We  are 
trivializing  some  of  the  most  revered 
and  protected  and  depended  on  consti- 
tutional protections  that  we  have 
known  in  our  country,  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution,  not  a  recent 
one,  not  one  that  somehow  came  along 
at  the  time  of  the  income  tax  measure. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment we  adopted  this  afternoon  is  un- 
constitutional. I  would  not  firmly 
assert  that  the  alternative  which  was 
proposed  to  us  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  on  the  securest  of 
constitutional  grounds,  but  an  argu- 
ment certainly  could  be  made  that  it  is 
in  the  same  basic  form  and  structure 
which  espionage  acts  have  taken  in 
the  past  and  they  have  survived  a 
court  test,  as  they  must.  The  court,  in 
the  Agee  passport  case,  said  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  protect  itself  in 
these  matters,  and  its  actions  would 
not  fail  a  constitutional  test.  We  have 
learned  that  this  past  year. 

Even  so,  I  would  like  to  say  today 
that  I  believe  we  have  passed  an  un- 
constitutional amendment  and,  just  as 
Important,  it  is  not  just  a  "modest" 
violation  of  first  amendment  rights  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  has  said  and, 
nor,  as  he  said,  is  It  "consistent  with 
overriding  national  security  interests", 
because  there  su-e  no  such  interests 
which  would  not  be  protected  by  the 
version  offered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. And  so,  a  Member  of  this  body 
has  said  this  amendment  may  well  in- 


trude upon  the  Constitution,  but  only 
a  little  bit,  as  in  the  famous  condition 
of  being  a  little  bit  pregnant.  This 
cannot  be  but  a  mournful  and  ominous 
event. 

I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  myself  as 
someone  who  stands  in  this  Chamber 
bringing  forth  ominous  events  on 
every  third  afternoon.  Most  events  are 
too  mundane  or  too  familiar  to  be 
called  ominous. 

I  make  not  just  a  constitutional 
point,  but  I  want  to  raise  the  further 
fact,  as  I  see  it.  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  the  decision  to  criminalize 
the  publication  of  information  which, 
in  so  many  cases,  is  for  every  practical 
purpose  public.  We  are  going  to— I 
repeat— make  criminal  the  publication 
of  information  which  in  many,  many, 
many  instances,  in  more  instances 
than  not,  is  public  already. 

Might  I  ask  of  anyone  who  wishes  to 
respond,  have  we  not  made  the  deci- 
sion to  put  our  intelligence  conununity 
in  large  buildings  with  names,  of  them 
and  with  signs  pointing  to  them?  If 
anyone  were  to  park  his  car  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  CIA's  headquar- 
ters in  McLean.  Va.,  and  just  take  note 
of  who  comes  and  goes  and  were  to 
draw  the  not  unreasonable  assumption 
that  those  who  come  at  9  in  the  morn- 
ing and  leave  at  6  in  the  evening  work 
there,  how  is  that  not  to  be  known? 

There  are,  as  some  of  you  may  know, 
persons  who  are  not  friends  of  our 
Government,  although  unhappily  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  who  have  pub- 
lished a  simple  guide  on  how  to  tell 
the  Intelligence  agents  in  an  embassy. 
It  is  sort  of  a  guide  to  spring  wild- 
flowers.  It  shows  the  various  charac- 
teristics of  the  stamens  and  the  petals 
and  the  various  characteristic  struc- 
tures that  will  tell  you  that  is  a  prim- 
rose—or if  you  wish  to  use  a  more 
threatening  comparison,  a  guide  to 
mushrooms  in  the  forest;  a  guide  that 
gives  you  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  those  you  can  and  those  you 
cannot  safely  eat.  This  is  easily  done. 

I  can  report  that  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  I  was  serving  in  New  Delhi,  a 
colleague  and  I  sat  down  over  coffee 
one  Sunday  morning,  and.  pretending 
not  to  know,  went  through  the  diplo- 
matic list  we  had  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

Then  we  went  through  the  biogra- 
phies as  they  are  published  in  the  so- 
called  "Stud"  book  of  the  Department 
of  State,  looked  at  the  work  histories, 
and  followed  the  directions  for  how  to 
identify  the  intelligence  agents.  It  ob- 
viously was  not  a  rigorously  scientific 
test,  but  we  suspended  our  own  knowl- 
edge as  much  as  we  could,  and  we  said, 
"Sure,  this  person  fits  the  following 
five  categories:  the  probability  is  that 
he  would  be,  she  would  be,"  and 
indeed  they  were. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  that  well 
known  in  this  Chamber.  I  hope  it  will 
be  better  understood,  as  we  are  not 


finished  with  this  debate.  It  may  be  it 
is  going  to  be  one  of  those  debates 
that  goes  on  for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  two  points: 
The  amendment  we  approved  is.  in  my 
view,  unconstitutional.  My  view  can 
have  no  greater  weight  than  anyone 
else's  in  this  Chamber,  and  less  than 
jurists'  and  prosecutors'.  But  as  a 
former  Ambassador.  I  would  like  to 
plead  with  the  Senators  to  understand 
that  we  are  making  criminal  the  publi- 
cation of  information,  which  is  in  a 
very  wide  degree  already  public. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  hi&  courteous 
attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Will  the  Senator  suspend  or  defer 
his  request? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  couple  of  questions  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  whose  remarks  I  listened  to.  I 
appreciate  the  point  that  he  was 
making,  that  indeed  we  are  making 
criminal  activities  of  citizens  who  use 
material  that  is  not  classified.  That  is 
the  whole  point  of  section  601(c)  in 
the  amendment  we  passed  this  after- 
noon. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator's  fore- 
bodings as  he  expressed  them,  they 
would  apply  both  to  the  committee 
language  and  to  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  this  afternoon.  On  that 
point  there  is  no  difference. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator 
agrees.  Before  my  distinguished  friend 
came  on  the  floor,  I  expressed  my  own 
genuine  doubts  about  the  committee 
language.  I  made  the  point  that  if  we 
are  to  commence  such  a  legislative  ex- 
ercise, the  very  least  we  could  do  is  to 
pick  the  narrowest  of  grounds  avail- 
able to  us. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  But  either  one,  either 
the  narrow  version  or  what  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to  as  the  broader  version, 
encompassed  activities  of  those  who 
are  not  relying  upon  classified  sources. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  would  be 
correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So.  thus,  if  that  is  the 
concern  of  the  Senator,  I  do  ask  him 
what  do  we  do?  This  is  the  quandry 
that  I  believe  we  all  face.  No  one,  cer- 
tainly, and  I  know  those  that  I  have 
worked  with  on  this  amendment,  no 
one  willingly  reduces  the  scope  of  the 
first  amendment  in  any  degree.  But  we 
are  confronted  with  a  problem.  The 
problem  is  that  we  have  Americans 
delving  into  unclassified  sources  to 
identify  the  names  of  covert  agents— 
and  it  is  not  something  now  that  you 
can  sit  down  on  a  Sunday  morning 
over  coffee  and  talk  about.  This  is  be- 
cause far  greater  efforts  are  now  being 
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made  than  were  formerly  made  to  pro- 
tect the  identities  of  agents. 

As  the  Senator  noted,  once  upon  a 
time  you  could  gather  one  or  two  pub- 
lications and  from  that,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  background  and  of 
how  the  State  Department  and  embas- 
sy employees  are  listed,  you  could 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  facsimile  of 
who  might  be  the  covert  agents.  This 
is  no  longer  the  case. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  the  Senator 
recognizes  that.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  has 
some  familiarity  with  these  matters. 
And  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  CHAF'EE.  That  was  the  case. 
But  It  Is  my  clear  understanding,  from 
testimony  both  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  prior  administration.  Sec- 
retary Vance,  and  others,  that  far 
greater  steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
conceal  the  identities,  to  provide  so- 
called  cover  for  our  agents.  It  is  not 
perfect,  however. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  State  De- 
partment is  very  jealous  of  certain 
prerogatives— what  is  a  foreign  service 
officer,  for  example?  So  the  cover  is 
not  perfect. 

So  those  Americans,  with  diligence, 
some  knowledge,  no  classified  materi- 
als, indeed  never  having  dealt  with  or 
having  been  cleared  in  any  way  for 
classified  material,  can,  by  Intense  ac- 
tivity, produce  lists  that,  while  not 
perfect,  come  fairly  close  to  the  mark 
of  disclosing  who  the  agents  are.  In 
our  language  here,  we  always  say  "al- 
leged agents"  because  that  protects  us. 
But  unquestionably  they  are  accurate 
enough  to  cause  concern.  Now  there 
we  are.  This  Is  what  happens. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  send  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  abroad  on  dan- 
gerous missions  on  behalf  of  this 
Nation.  It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  publication  of 
these  names  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  funding,  urging,  and  supporting 
wholeheartedly  in  this  Congress  the 
activities  of  these  agents  that  we  send 
abroad.  Now  what  do  we  do?  What  is 
the  answer? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  recognize  the  di- 
lemma. The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows  of  my  absolute  respect 
for  his  sincerity  in  this  matter  and  his 
knowledge  in  this  matter. 

Could  I  leave  him  with  one  thought: 
He  and  I  are  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  It  has  been 
said  that  better  protection,  in  terms  of 
cover,  is  to  be  provided  our  people.  It 
would  not  be  any  great  misuse  of  our 
time  to  have  the  committee  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  sometime  just  to  see 
how  the  things  we  have  been  given  to 
think  would  happen  have  progressed. 
Because,  if  this  becomes  law,  and  obvi- 
ously. It  will,  there  ought  then  to  de- 
volve upon  the  administration  a  genu- 
ine responsibility  to  protect  the  Identi- 
ties of  persons  for  whom  we  have  legis- 
lated in  the  way  we  are  going  to  do. 


Mr.  CHAPTE.  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly with  what  the  Senator  Is  saying.  He 
has  had  a  very  distinguished  career  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  In  which 
Indeed  he  has  been  vice  chairman  and 
acting  chairman  for  some  time  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  I  agree,  I  think  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  this  administration,  as 
Indeed  it  is  on  any  administration,  to 
do  everything  it  can  to  provide  effec- 
tive cover. 

We  did  have  hearings  2  years  ago  on 
the  subject  in  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, in  which  we  had  before  us  vari- 
ous witnesses.  We  worked  hard  on  the 
cover  matter,  and  we  will  continue  to 
do  so.  I  will  support  It  and  I  hope  we 
will  continue  our  efforts. 

But,  nonetheless,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  no  cover  Is  perfect.  And  thus 
we  get  Into  this  dilemma  that  truly 
exists.  The  Senator  retails  2  years  ago 
we  passed  legislation  dealing  with  this 
problem.  So  that  was  to  be  a  help;  inci- 
dental, but  it  was  to  be  a  help. 

But  cover  is  not  perfect.  And  these 
lists  go  on.  These  lists  are  published. 
We  have  all  seen  them.  Those  who 
"name  names"  work  hard  at  It.  And  I 
just  feel  we  cannot  tolerate  that.  To 
throw  up  our  hands  and  say,  "The 
first  amendment  prevents  us  from 
moving  in  and  protecting  Americans 
who  are  on  these  very  dangerous  jobs. 
The  first  amendment  will  not  permit 
us  Americans  from  prohibiting  other 
Americans  from  publishing  the  names 
of  American  citizens  sent  abroad  by 
this  Nation."  why  that  Is  incompre- 
hensible. 

Maybe  the  solution  is  not  perfect. 
The  Senator  has  indicated  It  is  his 
belief  it  will  not  stand  up  in  court.  Our 
information  is  that  it  will.  The  Carter 
and  Reagan  administration  Justice  De- 
partments say  it  will.  But  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  the  problem  is  so  insur- 
mountable that  we  would  not  tackle  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  knows  I  agree  with  him 
in  that  regard.  And  we  will  learn  the 
outcome  of  the  legislation  as  It  ap- 
pears to  be  going  forward.  And  when 
we  do.  if  it  turns  out  that  the  courts 
do  not  accept  it,  we  can  go  on  to  alter- 
native measures. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  indeed  see  if 
we  have  anything  to  show  for  the  very 
late-blooming  concerns  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  are  both  working  for  a  conunon  so- 
lution. If  my  solution  Is  not  the  right 
one,  and  the  court  In  any  way  Indi- 
cates this  to  be  the  case,  we  will  take 
another  try  at  It. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quor\mi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order 
to  set  aside  temporarily  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  that  It  be  In 
order  to  take  up  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMZKDKKirT  NO.  Sa» 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr. 
MltcheU.  Mr.  DcConclnl.  Mr.  Sawer,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Heflln.  and  Mr. 
Heinz,  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  829. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMZirDMXIlT 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Because,  the  Congress  finds  It  Is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  International  terrorism, 
and 

Because,  the  present  regime  In  Libya  is 
aiding  and  abetting  international  terrorism, 
and 

Because,  Libya  is  able  to  threaten  Its 
neighbors  and  international  order  because 
of  the  revenues  it  derives  from  Its  oil  trade, 
and 

Because,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  consultation  with  Congress  and 
discussions  with  appropriate  foreign  govern- 
ments has  decided  to  prohibit  imports  of 
Libyan  oil  Into  the  United  SUtes,  and  to 
deny  licenses  for  the  export  to  Llbys  of  U.S. 
origin  oil  and  gas  technology  and  equipment 
that  Is  not  readily  available  from  sources 
ouUide  the  U.S., 

Therefore,  It  ft  declared  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Congress  strongly  supports  the 
President's  decision  to  prohibit  Imports  of 
Libyan  oil  into  the  United  SUtes.  and  to 
deny  licenses  for  the  export  to  Libya  of  U.S. 
origin  oil  and  gas  technology  and  equipment 
that  Is  not  readily  available  from  sources 
outside  the  U.S. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  the  floor  man- 
ager, what  the  proper  procedure  might 
be  for  obtaining  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
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amendment  at  the  proper  time,  which 
I  understand  will  be  sometime  tomor- 
row. If  that  Is  permissible,  and  stacked 
with  other  pending  votes. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  I  was  not  clear  wheth- 
er the  Senator  wished  a  roUcall  vote  or 
not.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  I  would  like  that, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  the  proper 
procedure  was  for  obtaining  that. 

Mr.  CHAF'EE.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  accept  a  brief  delay  here,  or 
proceed  and  let  me  get  back  to  him  on 
that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wlU  proceed  with  my 
sUtement.  If  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  assist  me  In  this  matter,  I 
would  be  most  appreciative. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  March  10.  1982.  the  ad- 
ministration announced  Its  plans  to 
prohibit  the  Import  of  Libyan  oil  to 
the  United  States  and  to  deny  licenses 
for  the  export  of  selected  American  oil 
and  gas  technology  to  Libya. 

This  measure  Is  long  overdue,  but  It 
la  still  most  welcome  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Congress.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  offering  a  resolu- 
tion, as  aui  amendment  to  the  agent 
Identities  bUl.  to  express  the  Senate's 
support  for  a  ban  on  American  Im- 
ports of  Libyan  oil. 

For  years,  the  United  SUtes  has  sup- 
ported Qadhafi's  terrorism  In  north 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  by  paying 
billions  of  dollars  for  Libyan  oil  sup- 
plies. When  we  bought  Libyan  oil.  we 
replenished  Qadhafi's  treasuries,  al- 
lowing the  man  whom  the  late  Anwar 
Sadat  called  a  certified  lunatic  to 
embark  In  more  adventurism  In  the 
most  volatile  region  of  the  world. 

This  unconscionable  practice  now 
has  ended,  by  virtue  of  the  President's 
decision  last  week.  The  United  SUtes 
has  demonstrated  It  will  not  stand  by 
passively  and  allow  Qadhafl  to  sow  vi- 
olence and  terror  with  impunity. 
Moreover,  we  have  ended  the  hypo- 
critical and  expedient  policies  which 
lead  us  to  sell  arms  to  African  coun- 
tries threatened  by  Libya  while  refus- 
ing to  take  punitive  actions  against 
Qadhafl  by  cutting  off  an  Important 
source  of  Libyan  Income:  American  pe- 
trodollars. 

Boycotting  Libyan  oil  at  this  time 
should  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  supply  or  price  of  oil  used  In  the 
United  States.  Libyan  oil  constitutes 
only  2  percent  of  American  oil  Imports 
and  less  than  1  percent  of  total  Ameri- 
can supply.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  &iergy.  American  imports  of 
Libyan  oil  In  December  1981  were  only 
122.00  barrels  per  day.  With  the  cur- 
rent surplus  In  world  oil  markets. 
American  Importers  can  replace 
Libyan  oil  with  supplies  from  other 
foreign  sources,  including  West  Afri- 
can producers  offering  a  sweet,  light 
crude  comparable  in  quality  of  Libyan 
oU. 


To  be  serious  about  combating  Inter- 
national terrorism,  the  United  SUtes 
must  cut  off  the  flow  of  American  pet- 
rodollars to  Libya.  My  resolution 
simply  tells  the  President  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  how  American  oil 
dollars  have  supported  Qadhafi's  ter- 
rorism and  that  the  Congress  supports 
the  administration's  decision  to  end 
this  Intolerable  practice. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  three  measures  last  fall,  starting 
In  September  1981.  to  bring  this  policy 
about.  I  most  personally  and  whole- 
heartedly endorse  and  welcome  the 
President's  decision.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  It  had  come  earlier  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  facts  that  this  state- 
ment has  just  outlined,  concerning 
which  those  amendments  and  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  some  months  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  action  has  been 
taken  and  I  think  It  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  think  It  would  be  timely 
on  the  occasion  of  this  legislation  to 
put  this  body  on  record  In  support  of 
the  President's  action. 

U.S.  BAJfS  IMPORTATION  OP  UBYAII  CRUDI  OIL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Hart  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution In  support  of  the  President's 
decision  to  prohibit  imports  of  Libyan 
oil  Into  the  United  SUtes.  Senator 
Haht  and  I  have  called  for  this  action 
for  over  6  months.  I  welcome  at  long 
last  the  President's  decision  to  Imple- 
ment our  proposals. 

Libya  has  continued  to  work  against 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  Middle  East.  It  Is  In  the  forefront 
of  those  Arab  rejectionlst  sUtes  that 
call  for  the  total  destruction  of  the 
SUte  of  Israel.  It  continues  to  call  for 
joint  Arab  action  and  sanctions 
against  Egypt  because  of  its  decision 
to  join  the  search  for  a  true  and  last- 
ing peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Most  re- 
cently. Colonel  Qadhafl  launched  a  vi- 
cious verbal  attack  against  Saudi 
Arabia  because  of  that  country's  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  SUtes. 

Libya  continues  its  support  for  Inter- 
national terrorism.  Openly  the  Ck)v- 
emment  of  Libya  provides  major  dip- 
lomatic support  and  military  assist- 
ance to  the  PLO.  It  has  covert  ties 
with  numerous  other  International 
terrorist  organizations. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  since  last 
fall.  It  is  Immoral  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  provide  Libya  with  the 
means  to  finance  terrorism  by  import- 
ing Libyan  oil.  American  industry  and 
American  homes  should  not  be  fueled 
by  oil  tainted  with  the  blood  of  Libyan 
terrorism.  Banning  the  ImporUtlon  of 
Libyan  oil  at  this  time  will  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  supply  or  price 
of  oil  used  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Libyan  oil  now  constitutes  only  2  per- 
cent of  toUl  American  oil  Imports  and 


other  sources  of  sweet,  light  crude 
comparable  to  Libyan  oil  are  available 
from  other  foreign  sources  including 
countries  in  West  Africa. 

I  hope  this  most  recent  action  by  the 
administration  will  be  a  loud  and  clear 
signal  to  Libya  and  to  any  other  gov- 
ernment that  supports  international 
terrorism  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
not  condone  sUte  supported  terror- 
ism.* 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  sUtement  to  make.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on 
procedure. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  believe  I  can  be 
helpful.  First,  as  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator when  he  offered  this.  It  was  a  res- 
olution which  I  thought  stood  by 
itself,  but.  as  I  understand,  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  attach  it  to  the  measure 
we  are  considering. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  It 
would  be  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  an 
amendment  to  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  While  not  arguing 
with  the  Senator  on  that  point,  has  he 
considered  just  having  it  as  a  resolu- 
tion by  itself?  That  does  not  affect  the 
procedural  matter  but  it  would  then 
stand  by  Itself.  I  suspect  It  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved.  The  other 
bill  has  to  go  to  conference  and  may 
be  bogged  down.  Maybe  the  Senator 
would  wish  that.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand  the  con- 
cern and  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  making.  A  similar  res- 
olution was  introduced  a  number  of 
weeks  and  months  ago.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  one  does  not 
always  get  Inunedlate  consideration  of 
those  matters  by  appropriate  commit- 
tees. Hearings  have  to  be  held,  and  so 
on.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  say.  some 
days  ago  the  President  has  already 
acted.  While  we  waited  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  its  way  out  of  committee, 
get  to  the  floor  and  be  put  on  the  cal- 
endar. I  think  weeks  and  weeks  would 
go  by  and  any  sense  of  Immediacy  of 
this  matter  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously, whatever  the  Senator  wishes  to 
do  is  fine.  I  am  not  objecting.  I  do  not 
see  any  problems,  however.  In  just 
having  the  resolution  on  its  face  and 
considering  it  in  passing.  I  do  not 
think  that  It  would  be  necessary  for 
this  resolution  to  go  to  conference, 
would  it? 

Perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  HART.  Not  as  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  No;  it  would  not. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  that  this  is  as 
much  a  symbolic  gesture  as  anything 
else,  putting  the  Senate  on  record  In 
support  of  the  President.  If  It  were 
adopted  at  the  conference,  it  would  be 
all  the  better,  because  then  the  House 
would  be  on  record  in  support  also.  It 
is  merely  a  resolution  thanking  the 
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President  and  supporting  his  action. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  think  It  should  be 
a  serious  item  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  It  Is  the  Senator's 
desire  to  have  it  as  he  suggests  here, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  so  agrees,  yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  we  may  have  a  brief  confer- 
ence here. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  829)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  al)sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION    72— REAFFIRMATION     OF 
U.S.  BACKING  OP  DEPOSITS  IN 
FEDERALLY    INSURED    DEPOSI 
TORY  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  I  wish  to 
submit  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  that  deposits,  up  to  the 
sUtutorily  prescribed  amount,  in  fed- 
erally Insured  depository  institutions 
are  backed  by/the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  to  be  submitted  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Mr.  Towkh.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Ldgar,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
ScHMiTF.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Dixon  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mf-  McClttre.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  E^agleton.  Mr.  Hetlin, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  DoMKNici,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Cannon. 

This  Is  a  joint  effort.  I  want  to  make 
sure  the  record  understands  this.  I 
have  worked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  and  all  members  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  are  spon- 
soring a  similar  resolution  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives day  before  yesterday,  which  I 


would  expect  to  be  passed  tomorrow  in 
the  House. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  has  been  having 
great  difficulty.  There  are  many 
people  who  have  been  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  institutions.  I  believe  everybody 
Is  aware  that  accounts  are  Insured  up 
to  $100,000  through  the  PDIC  and  the 
FSLIC.  Both  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  American  public  and  the  de- 
positors with  these  institutions  under- 
stand that,  even  beyond  the  FDIC  and 
the  FSLIC  In  these  difficult  times,  this 
concurrent  resolution  would  put  every- 
one on  notice  that  Congress  stands 
behind  the  Insured  amounts  up  to 
$100,000.  with  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government  so  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  these  in- 
sured accounts  losing  any  of  their 
money. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
all  Senators  to  vote  for  this  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Simply  sUted  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion says  that  all  deposits  in  federally- 
insured  depository  Institutions  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  SUtes  up  to  the  sUtutorily 
prescribed  amount,  which  Is  $100,000. 

Americans  naturally  assume  that 
their  deposits  are  safe  and  secure 
when  they  are  placed  In  federally-In- 
sured banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  other  federally  Insured  de- 
pository institutions. 

This  assumption  is  not  misplaced, 
and  this  concurrent  resolution  will 
stress  again  that  Ironclad  Federal 
guarantee. 

Since  the  1930's  the  American 
people  have  relied  upon  Federal  depos- 
it Insurance  to  guarantee  their  funds. 
I  believe  It  Is  Important  In  the  present 
financial  climate  to  emphasize  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stand  behind  our  national  com- 
mitment to  safeguard  these  funds.  In 
many  cases  the  money  In  a  single  ac- 
count often  represents  an  entire  life's 
savings.  This  concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirms that  depositors'  funds  are  both 
safe  and  secure. 

Mr.  GARN.  At  this  time.  I  will  with- 
hold for  just  a  moment.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  placed 
on  the  calendar,  but  then  being  the 
only  Senator  on  the  floor.  I  believe  we 
do  need  approval  of  the  minority. 

While  we  are  gaining  that.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  and  have  joined  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  applaud  the  initiative  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  In  bringing 
it  before  the  body  at  this  time. 

All  the  minority  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  are  cosponsors, 
and  we  have  cleared  this  via  the  hot- 
line with  all  offices  of  the  minority,  so 
we  are  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  GARl9.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  add.  since  my  opening  remarks, 
that  we  have  had  several  additional 
Senators  who  desire  to  cosponsor  the 
resolution.  They  are:  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Melchxr,  Mr.  ElxoN.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON.  °  Mr.  CoHKN.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

noun  action  nkxdd  on  deposit  insuiianci 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  note  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  in  secur- 
ing unanimous  coounittee  endorse- 
ment of  a  concurrent  resolution  pledg- 
ing the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  commitments  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  72,  corresponding  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  290,  scheduled 
to  be  agreed  to  by  the  House  tomor- 
row, will  Insure  that  the  Intent  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  is  carried  out. 
That  intent  Is  to  reassure  the  Ameri- 
can people,  large  and  small  depositors 
alike,  that  their  money  Is  safe  in  our 
financial  system. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  cerUlnty  to 
those  involved  In  policy  and  planning 
In  the  financial  system  that  insured 
deposits  would  be  covered  by  the 
FDIC/FSLIC  and  ultimately  the  U.S. 
Treasury  If  necessary. 

But  recent  reports  In  the  news  media 
about  the  troubles  encountered  by 
U.S.  savings  and  loans,  coming  on  top 
of  2  years  of  worsening  economic 
news,  have  created  a  level  of  anxiety 
among  the  public  about  the  safety  of 
their  deposit  accounts. 

This  anxiety.  If  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked, could  lead  to  the  kind  of 
fears  that  encourage  depositors  to 
withdraw  their  funds— thereby  creat- 
ing even  more  dislocations  in  our  frag- 
ile economy,  leaving  less  capital  avail- 
able for  critically-needed  development 
and  business  expansion.  If-  the  drain 
from  depository  institutions  acceler- 
ated to  a  sufficient  degree,  it  would 
also  cost  U.S.  Uxpayers  in  direct  con- 
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tributions  to  the  Insurance  funds  from 
the  Treasury. 

In  an  effort  to  head  off  this  trend 
before  It  gained  any  more  credence 
among  the  American  public,  I.  along 
with  16  of  my  colleagues  submitted 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70  on 
March  16.  In  essence,  that  concurrent 
resolution  provides  the  same  assur- 
ances as  the  House  and  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  versions  under  consid- 
eration. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  from  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee in  cosponsorlng  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  72  in  a  show  of  unanimity 
on  this  vital  issue,  and  I  would  also 
note  the  indorsement  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
70  of  the  Banking  Committees"  ver- 
sion. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the 
concurrent  resolutions  to  be  agreed  to 
by  the  House  and  Senate  this  week 
will  have  the  necessary  effect  of  calm- 
ing any  fears  among  the  public  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  their  money  in  the 
Nation's  depository  Institutions.  And  I 
would  again  compliment  Banking 
Chairman  Oakh  on  the  speed  and 
thoroughness  of  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  concurrent  resolution 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
state  that  I  particularly  appreciate  the 
supiTort  of  Senator  Hnirz  from  the 
Banking  Committee  who  was  very 
helpful  in  cooperating  and  in  getting 
this  concurrent  resolution  ready  to  go 
to  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  391). 

RXAmRMATION  OF  U.S.  POUCT  TOWAJU)  CUBA 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  legislation  which  deals  with  the 
critically  dangerous  situation  we  have 
developing  in  the  Caribbean.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  bill.  S.  391.  I  have  decided 
not  to  offer  my  amendment  today  on 
this  legislation.  I  have  deferred  offer- 


ing my  amendment  because  I  do  feel 
that  this  is  a  very,  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  long  over- 
due, that  is  certainly  needed  by  the  in- 
telligence community  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  would  like  to  announce  to  the 
Senate,  however,  that  it  is  my  strong 
intention  to  seek  a  vote  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  the  amendment  that  I 
was  planning  to  attach  to  the  agent 
identities  bill.  I  will.  Just  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  point  out  that 
this  resolution  that  I  introduced.  Joint 
Resolution  158.  on  March  4.  1982.  has 
14  cosponsors.  Including  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  The  other  13  co- 
sponsors  are  as  follows:  Senators 
HzLifs.  DnrroN.  East.  MATTiifCLY.  Ha- 

YAKAWA.  GOLDWATER.  WaRWEH.  THUR- 
MOND. McCluri,  Kastxh.  Towir. 
Garm.  and  myself. 

The  original  Joint  Resolution  230 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  with 
overwhelming  bipartisan  majorities  In 
September  of  1962.  I  will  be  offering  it 
either  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
on  pending  legislation  that  will  come 
before  this  body  in  the  near  future  or 
as  a  standing  up  or  down  resolution  if 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  to  bring 
It  before  the  Senate  soon  for  a  vote. 

There  are  several  important  aspects 
of  this  amendment.  First,  and  most 
significantly,  it  reaffirms  the  law  of 
the  land  on  American  policy  toward 
Cuba,  as  embodied  In  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  230  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  bipartisan  majorities  of  both 
Houses  In  September  1962.  It  is  Public 
Law  87-773  (76  SUt.  697).  Second,  the 
amendment  reaffirms  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  first  announced  in  1823,  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947.  Third,  the 
amendment  has  several  policy  thrusts: 

It  expresses  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent,  by  force 
if  necessary,  the  Soviet-backed  Com- 
munist regime  in  Cuba  from  engaging 
in  aggressive  or  subversive  activities  In 
any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

It  expresses  American  determination 
to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  establish- 
ing a  military  base  in  Cuba; 

It  states  American  support  for  the 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

The  amendment  Is  fully  consistent 
with  and  supportive  of  President  Rea- 
gan's Caribbean  policy  announced  on 
February  24,  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  my  amendments  before  we 
vote  on  S.  391.  It  was  highly  appropri- 
ate and  germane  that  I  was  consider- 
ing offering  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  as  will  be 
seen. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  the  most  significant  Soviet 
activities  going  on  now  in  Cuba.  Gen- 
eral Jones,  our  current  Chairman  of 


the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  Joined 
me  and  Representative  Jack  Kemp,  of 
New  York,  in  accusing  the  Soviets  of 
clear-cut  violations  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khnishchev  agreement  of  1962.  The 
Soviet  acts  which  violate  the  agree- 
ment according  to  numerous  press  re- 
ports over  the  years,  are  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  strategic  submarine  base 
built  at  Cienfuegos.  complete  with  a 
nuclear  warhead  handling  facility. 

The  visits  of  Soviet  Golf  and  Echo 
class  submarines  to  Cienfuegos.  carry- 
ing strategic  nuclear  warhead- 
equipped,  long-range  missiles. 

The  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  heavy  bomb- 
ers, capable  of  carrying  nuclear  bombs 
or  nuclear  air-to-surface  missiles, 
which  regularly  fly  to  Cuba. 

The  66.000  tons  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  shipped  to  Cuba  during 
1981.  three  times  more  than  In  1962. 

The  nuclear-mlssile-equipped  Soviet 
naval  task  force  tours  of  the  Caribbe- 
an in  1981.  threatening  vital  oil  fields. 

The  40  nuclear  delivery  capable  Mig- 
23/27  fighter-bombers  in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  combat  bridage  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to 
have  available  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  of  1962.  not  only  for 
our  colleagues  but  also  for  the  public. 
Accordingly.  I  have  made  the  full  de- 
classified text  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  available.  E^ren  a 
cursory  comparison  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  and  the  Soviet 
actions  reported  in  the  press,  that  I 
have  noted,  shows  how  flagrantly  that 
agreement  Is  being  violated. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
President  now  faces  a  very  difficult 
problem.  What  faces  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  soft 
underbelly  of  the  United  States,  the 
Caribbean  basin.  Fidel  Castro  has 
become  a  real  cancer  clearly  threaten- 
ing American  security.  We  must  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  as  Senators  to 
support  the  President  in  this  hour  of 
grave  danger  to  our  national  security. 
If  our  troops  are  ever  committed  to 
thwarting  Communist  aggression  and 
subversion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  must  back  them  to  the  hilt. 

Mr.  President,  other  top  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials,  besides  Joint 
Chiefs  Chairman  General  Jones,  have 
charged  the  Soviets  with  violating  the 
Kennedy-Khnishchev  agreement.  The 
Director  of  the  CIA.  Mr.  William 
Casey,  said  the  following  in  an  inter- 
view with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

QuKSTioR.  Does  what  Is  happeninv  now  in 
Cuba  violate  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  ending  the  missile  crisis? 

Answer  by  CIA  Director  CAsry.  Oh  sure  It 
does,  because  the  1M2  agreement  said  the 
Soviets  would  send  no  offensive  weapons, 
and  It  also  said  there  would  be  no  export  of 
revolution  from  C^jba.  The  agreement  has 
been  violated  for  20  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  also 
useful  to  cite  exactly  what  JCS  Chair- 
man General  Jones  actually  said  on 
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the  Soviet  violations  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  of  1962;  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp  asked  General 
Jones  the  following  question  on  March 
4,  1981,  in  open  hearings  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee: 

Congressman  Kemp.  You  talked  about  the 
global  threat.  General  Jones.  I  wanted  to 
ask  you.  U  It  not  true  that  those  Mlg-23  Jet* 
on  the  docks  of  Cuba,  and  with  new  helicop- 
ters in  Cuba,  and  a  massive  infusion  of  mili- 
tary equipment  by  the  Soviets  into  Cuba, 
that  there  is  a  de  facto.  If  not  a  de  jure  vio- 
lation by  the  Soviet  Union  of  understand- 
ings that  this  country  has  (had)  with  them. 

General  JoifKS  answered.  We  Interpret  it 
(Soviet  actions  in  Cuba)  as  a  violation.  In 
my  Judgment,  they  (the  Soviets)  have  gone 
beyond  the  1M2  accords  and  have  gone 
beyond  clearly  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (In) 
Central  America.  They  (the  Soviets)  are 
now  the  dominant  military  power  in  the 
Car-  ibbean  by  a  wide,  wide  margin.  They 
(the  SovieU)  are  building  up  NIcaraguans  to 
be  the  dominant  military  power  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  a  colloquy  between  my  col- 
league. Senator  Denton,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy.  Dr. 
Fred  Ikle.  on  March  11.  1981.  At  that 
time.  Under  Secretary  Ikle  appeared 
in  effect  to  confirm  the  New  York 
Post  headline  of  March  11,  1982, 
"Nuke  Bases  in  Cuba."  Moreover,  Ikle 
stated  that  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  had  been  eroded 
away  to  nothing  by  Soviet  actions. 

Senator  Denton  asked  Under  Secre- 
tary Ikle  the  following  on  March  11. 
1982: 

There  is  a  headline  in  the  New  York  Post, 
March  11,  1982:  "Nuke  Bases  in  Cuba,  Sites 
Ready  to  Launch  Soviet  Atom  Subs,  War 
Planes,  Bigger  Threat  to  United  States 
Than  the  1962  Missile  Crisis."  If  in  fact 
these  press  reports  are  accurate— and  we 
have  other  reasons  to  believe  that  they 
are— in  your  opinion,  have  the  Soviets  en- 
gaged in  a  clearcut  violation  of  the  Keruie- 
dy-Khrushchev  agreement  of  1962? 

Secretary  Ikle.  There  are  two  observa- 
tions to  be  made.  One,  In  direct  answer  to 
your  question,  that  agreement  has  been  con- 
stantly eroded  so  that  there  Is  very  little 
left  of  It,  indeed  if  there  Is  anything  left. 
Secondly,  it  is  really  not  an  actual  agree- 
ment: It  Is  a  juxtaposition  of  unilateral  posi- 
tions, and  one  of  the  conditions,  the  verifi- 
cation condition  of  President  Kennedy,  was 
never  fulfilled. 

So  in  that  sense  their  part  of  the  bargain 
at  the  very  outset  was  not  completed.  But 
even  apart  from  that,  what  remained  of 
their  promises,  as  I  said,  has  been  constant- 
ly eroded. 

Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  March  14. 
Congressman  RoBiatT  Dornan.  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  interviewed  on  NBC's  Meet 
the  Press  program.  Congressman 
DoRNAN  cited  new  Soviet  submarine 
pens  being  built  at  Cienfuegos  in 
Cuba,  and  Soviet  Mig-27  nuclear-capa- 
ble fighter-bombers  being  deployed  in 
Cuba.  Representative  Dornan  has 
therefore  Joined  Jack  Kemp.  General 
Jones.  CIA  Director  Casey.  Under  Sec- 
retary Ikle,  and  myself  in  accusing  the 


Soviets    of    violating    the    Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  of  1962. 

Before  I  go  into  the  specific  aspects 
of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment that  are  being  violated.  I  would 
like  to  show  you  this  copy  of  the  New 
York  Post.  As  I  mentioned,  the  head- 
line and  feature  story  "Nuke  Bases  in 
Cuba"  was  in  effect  confirmed  as  accu- 
rate by  Under  Secretary  Ikle.  I  would 
also  like  to  make  my  colleagues  aware 
of  several  other  Soviet  actions  In  Cuba 
which  iie  largely  luiknown  but  which 
further  violate  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement: 

First,  there  are  pictures  In  both 
Cuban  and  Miami.  Fla..  newspapers  of 
Soviet  long-range,  nuclear  warhead 
equipped,  surface-to-surface  cruise 
missiles  being  paraded  in  Havana  in 
1964,  1965,  and  1966.  Two  types  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles  were  shown, 
one  naval,  called  the  SS-N-12  Shad- 
dock, and  the  other,  the  J-3,  launched 
from  truck  trailers.  Both  of  these 
types  of  missiles  have  a  range  estimat- 
ed to  be  greater  than  1,450  nautical 
miles,  which  is  comparable  to  the 
Soviet  SS-4  Sandal,  medium  range  bal- 
listic missiles  deployed  to  Cuba  In 
1962. 

Second,  there  are  several  authorita- 
tive published  reports  that  not  all  of 
the  Soviet  SS-4  MRBM's  were  with- 
drawn in  1961.  At  that  time  the  Sovi- 
ets publicly  admitted  having  42  SS-4 
MRBM's  In  Cuba,  and  pledged  to  with- 
draw them  all.  But  according  to  vari- 
ous authoritative  published  reports, 
only  38  of  the  42  Soviet  SS-4  MRBM's 
were  actually  observed  by  U.S.  intelli- 
gence aerial  reconnaissance  photogra- 
phy as  actually  being  withdrawn. 
Where  are  the  remaining  four 
MRBM's?  In  some  of  the  many  Cuban 
caves? 

Third,  according  to  page  20553  of 
the  Congressional  Recoro  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1962,  the  day  the  original 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230  was  so 
overwhelmingly  approved,  the  Soviets 
had  75  Mig  Jet  fighters  in  Cuba,  and 
250  tanks.  But  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Under  Secretary  Ikle  on 
March  11,  1982,  there  are  now  over  200 
Soviet  Mig  fighters  and  over  650 
Soviet  tanks  In  Cuba.  The  number  of 
Soviet  Mig's  in  Cuba  has  thus  almost 
tripled,  and  the  number  of  Soviet 
tanks  in  Cuba  has  likewise  almost  tri- 
pled. Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  given 
the  Cuban  Navy  two  Foxtrot  attack 
submarines,  which  are  offensive  weap- 
ons capable  of  interdicting  vital  U.S. 
Shipping  lanes  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Fourth,  in  1966  there  were  photo- 
graphs of  Soviet  Frog  surface-to-sur- 
face nuclear-warhead  equipped  tacti- 
cal missiles  being  paraded  in  Havana. 
These  missiles  have  short  range,  but 
their  range  Is  sufficient  to  attack  tar- 
gets In  the  United  States,  and  they  too 
have  never  been  withdrawn. 


Mr.  President,  the  above  evidence 
can  be  added  to  the  evidence  I  cited 
earlier  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreements.  I  would 
now  like  to  cite  the  relevant  portions 
of  this  agreement,  which  su-e  being  vio- 
lated: 

.  .  .  work  to  cease  on  offensive  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  and  for  all  weapons  systems 
in  Cuba  capable  of  offensive  use  to  be  ren- 
dered inoperable  .  .  .  you  (Khrushchev) 
would  agree  to  remove  these  weapons  sys- 
tems from  Cuba  under  appropriate  United 
Nations  supervision,  and  undertake  ...  to 
halt  the  further  introduction  of  such  weap- 
ons into  Cuba  .  .  .  Khrushchev  stated  that 
"We— the  Soviets— have  instructed  our  offi- 
cers ...  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
stop  the  construction  of  the  facilities  indi- 
cated-missile sites— and  to  dismantle  and 
return  them  to  the  Soviet  Union"  "I  (Ken- 
nedy) consider  my  letter  to  you  as  firm  un- 
derstandings on  the  part  of  both  our  gov- 
ernments which  should  be  promptly  carried 
out." 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  last  weekend, 
the  Tidewater  Conference  of  Republi- 
can leaders  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  explicitly  left  open  the 
option  for  the  United  States  to  use 
force  if  our  interests  are  threatened  in 
Latin  America.  This  resolution  is  very 
similar  to  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered.  Second,  I  ask 
for  bipartisan  support  for  my  amend- 
ment. An  Identical  amendment  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  on  September 
30,  1962,  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  86  to 
1.  The  only  dissent  was  from  a  Senator 
who  thought  the  resolution  was  too 
weak.  He  wanted  an  Immediate  quar- 
antine and  bl(x:kade  of  Cuba.  Our  re- 
vered, late  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  Joint  resolution  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FLEXITIME 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  bill  that  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
and  have  it  held  at  the  desk  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  it  tomorrow 
following  the  action  on  the  agent  iden- 
tities bill  and  on  the  Libyan  oil  resolu- 
tion. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  it 
would  require  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  this  bill  taken  up.  Incidentally,  it 
is  a  bill  that  would  be  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  the  chair 
at  the  present  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
the  record,  that  Is  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Chair  is  correct. 
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Mr.  PORD.  Which  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia \a  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  WAwnni). 

We  have  worked  on  this  bill  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  It  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  problem  that  the  flexitime  and 
compressed  schedule  authorization  In 
I*ublic  Law  95-390  expires  on  March 
28.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  road  to  get 
to  this  point  where  we  do  have  a  bill 
which  I  believe  I  can  state  has  no  op- 
position, so  far  as  the  bill  itself  Is  con- 
cerned, although  not  everyone  Is  en- 
tirely happy  with  It. 

The  Seiuitor  from  Colorado  Is  here 
and  he  has  Indicated  In  discussion  a 
time  agreement  to  take  this  bill  up.  I 
am  prepared  to  ask  for  a  time  agree- 
ment to  take  this  up  following  the 
consideration  of  the  Libyan  resolution 
tomorrow,  with  a  1-hour  time  frame 
for  its  consideration  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  the  usiial  form. 

Let  me  inquire  of  my  friend  from 
Colorado.  Would  he  have  an  amend- 
ment to  be  covered  by  such  a  time 
agreement  also? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  before  respond- 
ing directly  to  his  question  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  so  skillfully  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  or  at  least  to  a 
near  conclusion. 

The  notion  of  flexitime  which  has 
been  tested  during  the  last  3  years  by 
Federal  employees  has  proven  to  be,  In 
many  Instances,  a  very  popular  and 
worthwhile  program.  Flexitime  is  not 
for  everybody,  it  is  not  for  every 
agency,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that 
is  applicable  in  every  circumstance. 
But  the  general  response  of  places 
where  it  has  been  tried,  including  In 
my  own  State  of  Colorado,  Indicates 
that  it  has  been  a  successful  experi- 
ence. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  Idea  of  simply  extending 
the  flexitime  concept  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  and  the  Senator  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  mistaken,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  will  expire  in  a  few 
days  unless  further  action  has  been 
taken. 

I  am  aware  that  behind  the  scenes 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  very 
skillfully  brought  together  different 
interests  and  people  who  have  con- 
cerns about  this  legislation,  and  has 
put  together  a  package  which  is  broad- 
ly acceptable  not  only  within  this 
Chamber  but  which  is  believed  to  be 
acceptable  in  the  other  body  and  In 
the  White  House  and.  for  that  matter, 
which  will  serve  the  needs  of  employ- 
ees and  the  general  public.  So  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  that. 

I  am  somewhat  in  doubt,  however, 
about  the  need  for  a  time  agreement.  I 
do  have  some  amendments  to  offer, 
and  I  understand  there  may  be  some 
other  Senators,  at  least  one.  who  wish 
to  offer  amendments.  But  I  can  assure 


the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  there  is 
no  intent  on  my  part,  nor  so  far  as  I 
know  the  intention  of  any  other  Sena- 
tor, to  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to 
bring  In  extraneous  issues,  or  in  any 
way  to  slow  down  the  consideration  of 
this  matter,  which  is  very  timely  and 
very  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  the 
proper  moment  arrives  I  would  en- 
courage the  Senator  simply  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  normal 
course.  Certainly,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  offer  no  objection.  If 
that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  that  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  In  order  to  make  this  bill  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  by  the  Senate  it 
would  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  not  object. 
I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, however,  that  there  will  be  an  ob- 
jection from  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  on  behalf  of  at  least 
one  other  Senator— and  now  I  am  in- 
formed several  Senators 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  allow  me  to  inquire  what 
is  the  objection?  Perhaps  they  know 
something  about  this  legislation  that  I 
do  not  know.  My  Impression  Is  that 
this  Is  worthy  legislation  and  that 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  the 
flexitime  matter  has  been  successful. 
Why  would  Senators  object? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  there  would  be 
an  objection  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  dealt 
with  flexitime  or  compressed  sched- 
ules contrary  to  the  Walsh-Healy  Act, 
and  that  that  was  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do Intended  to  offer. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  further.  I  would 
like  to  make  two  observations  in  re- 
sponse to  that. 

First,  the  whole  idea  of  requiring  as 
a  condition  of  preclearance  of  legisla- 
tion that  Senators  forfeit  their  right 
to  offer  amendments  on  any  subject 
Just  does  not  go  down  well  with  me.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  thinks  we  are 
here  to  legislate,  and  I  am  a  legislator. 
I  am  here  to  consider  legislation  and, 
where  I  think  it  is  appropriate,  to 
offer  amendments. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  it  is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  dlstlngushed  acting 
minority  leader  to  tell  us  that  amend- 
ments will  simply  be  ruled  out,  that 
for  some  reason  we  cannot  even  get 
consent  to  take  up  bills  if  Senators  do 
not  agree  in  advance  to  forfeit  their 
right  to  offer  amendments.  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  his  intention. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  the  Senator's  right,  I  am 
objecting  to  a  time  certain,  as  he  is  ob- 


jecting. I  have  a  right  to  object,  as  he 
does.  I  am  not  objecting  to  keep  the 
Senator  from  offering  amendments.  I 
am  going  to  object  to  the  bill,  for  any 
time  certain  for  any  amendments.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  has  gone  the  route 
of  the  committee.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  germane. 
I  am  just  here  trying  to  protect  the 
rights  of  other  Senators,  as  well  as  I 
am  trying  to  protect  his  right. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  placed  In  the 
posture  of  trying  to  preclude  the  Sena- 
tor's offering  an  amendment.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  he 
gave  eloquent  words  to  the  ability  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  agree 
with  those.  What  they  have  put  to- 
gether Is  obviously  reasonably  accepta- 
ble on  our  side  and  probably,  if  we 
could  just  take  the  bill  and  move  with 
that,  without  any  other  amendments, 
in  the  view  of  this  Senator,  it  could 
probably  fly  tonight.  Otherwise,  there 
win  be  Inaction  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  not  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chair.  Therefore,  it  could  not  have 
been  considered  by  our  committee  as  it 
was  brought  to  the  floor.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  realized  that. 
It  is  entirely  within  his  province  and 
wfthln  his  right  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  but  It  does 
give  us  the  added  problem  of  securing 
clearance  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  set  aside  the  business  that  is 
already  ordered  by  the  Senate  in  order 
to  consider  this. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  on  that  basis  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
asked  by  Senators  to  object  if  there  is 
an  attempt  to  take  up  the  bill,  on  the 
basis  that  amendments  that  would  not 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  sub- 
committee would  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  a  limited  timeframe  for 
consideration  of  this  bill  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  there  is 
perhaps  a  misunderstanding,  because 
that  is  not  what  the  distinguished 
acting  Democratic  leader  has  said.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  said  that  he 
would  not  object,  if  I  have  understood 
him  correctly,  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  proceed  to  consideration  of 
the  bill;  that  only  if  the  request  incor- 
porated a  limitation  on  time  for 
debate  of  any  amendments  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  or  others 
might  offer  would  he  object.  So,  at 
least  as  I  understood  him.  he  was  not 
attempting  to  preclude  my  right  to 
offer  amendments  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wants  to  respond,  but  I  will 
say  in  my  capacity  as  acting  majority 
leader  at  this  time  we  do  not  have  the 
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authority,  we  have  not  cleared  on  our 
side  the  setting  aside  of  the  legislation 
which  Is  already  scheduled  to  follow 
flexitime  and  the  Libyan  resolution, 
namely  the  regulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion, except  for  the  consideration  of 
unanimous-consent  items,  and  a  I- 
hour  time  frame  for  debate  on  flexi- 
time is  considered  to  be  a  unanimous- 
consent  item.  I  leave  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  respond. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  make  the  re- 
quest to  set  aside  the  existing  schedule 
and  take  up  a  flexitime  bill  that  I 
might  introduce,  or  be  prepared  to  in- 
troduce, without  a  time  agreement. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  pre- 
pared to  object  to  a  time  agreement 
unless  it  contains,  as  I  understand  it, 
provisions  which  assure  that  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act  amendment  not  be 
considered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  may  be 
true.  Mr.  President,  but  that  is  not 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  not 
make  such  a  request.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
willing  to  have  the  bill  come  up  and 
that  he  has  no  instructions  to  object 
to  the  offering  of  amendments,  only  to 
a  limitation  on  time  for  debate  of  the 
amendments. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  I  have  no  in- 
tention whatsoever  of  taking  any 
lengthy  period  of  time  for  the  debate 
of  my  amendment.  I  can  understand 
why  Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
might  object  to  a  time  agreement 
which  would  preclude  their  right  to 
debate,  at  whatever  length  seemed  fit- 
ting to  them,  the  bill  or  the  amend- 
ments. I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  first. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  object  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill;  I  would 
not  expect  to  speak  at  any  great 
length.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
in  mind  and  which  I  understand  would 
enjoy  the  support  of  other  Senators 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  supporters  of  the  bill  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  work  this 
out  and  tomorrow  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  take  up  the  bill  and  let 
nature  take  its  course  thereafter. 

Aside  from  this  particular  bill  and 
my  particular  amendment,  the  whole 
idea  of  Senators  having  to  forfeit  the 
right  to  consider  an  amendment  in 
order  to  get  bills  considered  seems  to 
be  a  technique  that  could  be  used 
sparingly  and  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
work  this  out  overnight  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  work  out  a  time  to 
take  this  up.  For  my  part,  I  am  eager 
to  cooperate  and  move  quickly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
appreciate  that  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  do  indicate, 
however,  that  In  my  discussion  with 
the  majority  leader,  I  indicated  to  him 
that  I  would  not  bring  this  up  nor 
would  I  bring  it  to  the  desk  unless  we 
had    a   time    agreement    that    would 


assure  that  It  would  be  considered  and 
passed  tomorrow.  I  do  not  have  that 
ability,  apparently,  to  get  such  a  time 
agreement  at  this  time. 

I  leave  the  Senate  on  notice  that  If 
we  can  work  out  a  time  agreement  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  with  or 
without  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  wish  to  offer, 
we  will  make  the  request  tomorrow. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that  unless 
the  Senate  passes  the  flexitime  bill  to- 
morrow, the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  be  able  to  complete  its  consid- 
eration prior  to  March  28  and  flexi- 
time and  compressed  work  schedules 
on  behalf  of  Federal  employees  will 
terminate  as  of  that  date.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  been  informed  that 
some  of  the  Federal  agencies  plan  to 
terminate  their  program  on  March  22. 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  coordi- 
nate the  termination  of  these  sched- 
ules with  the  beginning  of  the  new  pay 
period,  because  a  portion  of  the  pay 
period  would  be  after  March  28,  a  por- 
tion would  be  before.  They  would  have 
to  put  the  employees  on  notice  that  as 
of  March  22,  they  can  no  longer  have 
the  compressed  work  schedules  or 
flexitime  that  is  permitted  by  the  cur- 
rent law.  So  tomorrow  is  the  last  day 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  I  may  offer  this  bill. 

As  I  have  said.  It  Is  reluctantly  ac- 
ceptable, as  I  understand  It,  tonight  to 
the  parties  involved.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  to  my  very  capable  assistant  on 
our  subcommittee,  Jamie  Cowen,  who 
has  worked  with  our  staff  and  the 
staff  of  the  House  and  with  Dr.  Devine 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 

Representative  Ferraro,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  attempted  to  get  the 
rules  in  the  House  suspended  to  have 
consideration  of  the  bill  she  intro- 
duced and  that  suspension  was  denied 
by  the  House.  So  we  are  faced,  Mr. 
President,  with  the  proposition  that 
unless  the  Senate  initiates  a  bill  that 
could  be  acted  upon  Tuesday  next, 
flexitime  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules will  no  longer  be  authorized  for 
Federal  employees  after  the  28th  and, 
for  some  employees,  on  the  22d. 

However.  If  we  initiate  the  bill  and  it 
has  passed  one  House.  I  believe  the 
action  that  is  scheduled  for  March  28 
could  be  delayed. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  understand  their  positions.  They 
have  every  right  to  take  the  action 
that  both  of  them  indicated  they  feel 
compelled  to  take.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  the  request  for  a  time  agree- 
ment now,  because  I  must  have  fur- 
ther conference  with  the  majority 
leader  and,  I  think,  with  the  minority 
leader  in  order  to  determine  what 
timeframe  might  be  available.  But  I 
am  confident  that  the  leader  will  not 
authorize  the  setting  aside  of  the 
schedule  that  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  In  order  to  take 


up  the  flexitime  legislation  without  a 
time  agreement. 
(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  WARNER.   Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  to  me  to  make  one  short  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  distinguished  acting  majori- 
ty leader  that  on  this  side,  we  had  In- 
tended to  cooperate  as  best  we  can.  I 
understand  the  problem.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  get  a  time  agreement 
which  he  has  said  we  must  have.  I  am 
not  in  the  posture  to  give  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  because  of  an 
amendment  that  will  come,  based  on 
the  disagreement  on  our  side.  So  we 
will,  from  this  point  on,  be  glad  to 
work  with  our  side  to  see  if  we  can 
work  out  or  help  the  Senator  get  to 
the  position  he  wants  to  be  in  as  re- 
lates to  flexitime  and  compressed  work 
schedules.  We  look  forward  to  doing 
that  overnight  and  probably  tomor- 
row. I  had  hoped  we  could  work  it  out 
here  this  afternoon,  but  it  is  obvious 
we  cannot. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
flexitime  legislation. 

The  pilot  projects  developed  in 
many  Federal  agencies  have  proved  to 
be  cost-effective,  have  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, and  have  Increased  the  level 
of  service  furnished  to  the  public. 

Senator  Stevens  has  worked  very 
hard  to  achieve  the  agreement  of  com- 
promise included  in  this  legislation, 
and  he  is  to  be  commended. 

This  bill  will  allow  a  continuation  of 
flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules In  Federal  agencies,  protecting 
the  rights  of  all  parties,  while  keeping 
the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

The  executive  branch  needs  this 
management  tool  as  they  strive  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  service  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  that,  while  we  respect 
his  position,  we  seem  always  to  bring 
Government  employees  up  to  the 
brink  of  everything— continuing  reso- 
lutions and  now  we  are  at  the  brink  on 
this  resolution.  This  brinksmanship 
wears  thin  from  time  to  time.  I  hope 
he  might  take  that  Into  consideration 
as  he  evaluates  the  merits  of  what  has 
been  said  here  this  afternoon. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuREHBERGER).  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado is  recognized. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  B4r.  President. 

who  has  the  noor? 
Mr.  WARNiK.  I  yield  the  Hoor  to 

my  distingi^hed  colleague.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  acting 
majority  leader  will  yield  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia  in  two  ways.  First  of  all. 
I  agree  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
seem  to  always  act  at  the  last  minute. 
and  that  very  often  It  is  in  fact  the 
Federal  employees  who  are  the  sacrifi- 
cial lambs  and  who  are  forced  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  imfortunate  that  in 
many  cases  the  public  is  also  seriously 
inconvenienced.  What  is  worse  even 
than  the  actual  inconvenience  and  the 
monetary  loss  and  the  hardship  that  Is 
brought  down  upon  the  public  and  the 
Federal  employees  is  the  growing  per- 
ception that  Congress  does  not  know 
what  it  is  doing,  that  the  only  time  we 
can  ever  get  our  act  together  is  about 
5  minutes  before  midnight  on  some 
day  when  there  is  a  deadline.  I  very 
much  regret  that. 

But  I  want  to  make  two  points.  We 
have  had  a  more  extended  discussion 
of  this  issue  than  I  expected  tonight, 
but  since  we  have.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  the  whole  record  clear. 

First  of  all.  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do does  not  object  in  any  way.  shape, 
or  form  to  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  applaud  it.  I  think  it  is  well  advised. 
In  fact,  my  constituents,  including 
Federal  employees,  think  Federal  flex- 
itime is  a  great  idea.  So  I  again  compli- 
ment them  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  record  is  pretty  clear  as 
to  who  has  been  dragging  their  feet  on 
it  and  if  In  fact.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  we  end  up  at  the  brink. 
I  think  the  Federal  employees  tu-e 
going  to  know  that  it  was  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  nor  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
who  put  them  in  this  kind  of  Jam;  that 
it  is  very  clear  exactly  who  are  the 
parties  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  are 
responsible  for  holding  flexitime  hos- 
tage. 

Much  has  been  made  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  may  decide  to  offer,  and 
which  In  fact  I  do  Intend  to  offer,  as  If 
this  were  some  kind  of  stray  cat  that 
had  been  dragged  In  across  the  floor,  a 
completely  unrelated  Issue.  All  my 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  afford  to  a 
group  of  people  in  the  private  sector 
the  same  flexible  working  privilege 
that  we  think  is  good  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  I  may  Just 
complete  my  point,  I  wUI  be  happy  to 
yield. 


We  are  not  talking  here  about  some 
new.  untried,  novel  idea.  We  tst  talk- 
ing about  my  amendment  simply 
saying  that  if  flexitime  Is  good  for 
Federal  employees  and  good  for  a 
large  segment  of  the  private  sector  as 
well,  then  that  segment  of  the  private 
sector  which  Is  now  not  permitted  to 
have  flexitime  ought  to  have  the  same 
thing.  I  cannot  imagine  that  Senators 
will  be  willing  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
openly  In  debate  say  that  they  want  to 
give  to  Federal  employees  a  preroga- 
tive, a  privilege  that  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  permit  people  In  the  private 
sector  to  have. 

In  my  State,  we  have  labor  contracts 
that  have  already  been  negotiated  -be- 
tween management  and  labor  organi- 
zations representing  thousands  of 
workers  which  Incorporate  the  flexi- 
time principle  but  which  cannot  go 
into  effect  because  of  a  provision  of 
the  Walsh-Healy  Act  that  prevents  it. 
These  agreements  contemplate  that 
once  an  ^amendment  such  as  I  am 
going  to  propose  is  adopted,  these 
agreements  will  automatically  go  into 
effect.  So  I  Just  want  my  friend  from 
Virginia  to  know  that  In  Colorado  and 
In  other  States  around  the  country 
private  workers  are  being  held  hostage 
by  the  intransigence  of  Congress  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  at  least  consider  this 
legislation. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  guarantees 
that  my  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I 
am  not  asking  anybody  to  pledge  they 
will  vote  for  it.  But  I  do  resist— and  I 
feel  In  conscience  I  must  teslst— any 
notion  that  I  should  not  be  permitted 
to  offer  It. 

Finally,  let  me  make  this  one  addi- 
tional point— that  is,  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  to  offer  Is  not 
only  solidly  based  In  merit  and  Justice 
but  also  has  passed  the  Senate  on  pre- 
vious occasion.  So  this  Is  not  a  new 
idea.  The  Senate  has  previously  con- 
sidered this  matter  and  has  voted  to 
adopt  It. 

I  am  confident  that  when  we  vote  on 
it  again,  we  will  pass  it.  So  what  Is 
really  at  stake  Is  whether  we  are  will- 
ing to  send  it  over  to  the  other  body. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  says,  "Oh. 
no,  the  other  body  will  never  take  this; 
they  will  never  consider  it." 

That  Is  why  we  have  a  bicameral 
system.  If  It  Is  their  Judgment  that 
this  is  not  good  legislation,  let  them 
say  so.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
stand  for  a  procedure  In  which  we  are 
not  even  permitted  to  offer  amend- 
ments In  the  Senate  because  somebody 
over  In  the  other  body  does  not  think 
that  Is  a  good  practice.  So  I  hope,  as 
both  the  acting  majority  leader  and 
the  acting  minority  leader  have  said, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  work  this  out 
overnight  and  get  on  with  It. 

Again.  I  pledge  that  I  am  not  going 
to  take  any  lengthy  time  to  explain 
my  aunendment.  The  issue  is  pretty 
well  understood,   and  In  a  very   few 


minutes  I  can  present  this  issue  to  the 
Senate,  with  some  confidence  that  It 
will  be  quite  a  popular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  Imply  there  Is  anything 
Improper  In  his  Insistence  upon  his 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  or  In  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities,  objecting  to  a 
time  agreement  if  it  Includes  any  abili- 
ty of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
make  an  offer.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  correct,  that 
there  will  be  no  problem  about  taking 
up  the  bin.  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  concerned,  without  a  time 
agreement.  There  is  a  problem  so  far 
as  the  majority  leadership  taking  up 
the  bin  without  a  time  agreement,  and 
I  find  myself  in  an  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  wearing  two  hats  In  that 
regard.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  I  am  not  prepared  fp  make 
the  request. 

I  do  Intend  tomorrow,  once  again,  to 
see  If  I  can  work  it  out. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  know  It  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  before.  But  there  Is  a 
time  problem  involved  in  this,  so  I  feel 
obligated  to  attempt  to  get  the  time 
agreement,  to  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent tomorrow  to  take  It  up  In  some 
way.  I  will  do  that. 

I  do  thank  the  Senator.  He  has  been 
very  understanding,  and  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  and  I  will  see 
what  we  can  do  tomorrow. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  really  do  not 
have  much  hope  that  we  will  get  the 
time  agreement,  from  the  way  I  read 
things,  unless  there  is  some  change  of 
position  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

OROra  POR  RKCXSS  (TNTIL  1 1  A.M.  ON  THURSDAY 
MARCH  IS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, March  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RBCOGNITION  OP  SKNATORS 
OAJfPORTH  AND  KASTKN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  for  spe- 
cial orders:  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danporth)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  CONSIDERATION  TOMORROW  OP  IN- 
TELUGENCE  IDENTITIES  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1»S1 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following 
morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  S.  39  L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  res- 
olution at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There"  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PROHIBITION  OP  UBYAN  OIL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Hart,  for  himself  and  Messrs.  Kenne- 
dy, Qdayle,  Mitchell,  DeConcini, 
Sasser,  Leahy.  Exon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Sarbanes,  Weicker,  Heflin,  Heinz, 
and  Ford,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  supporting  the 
President's  decision  to  prohibit  Imports  of 
Libyan  oil  into  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  which  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  Resolution  344 

Whereas,  the  Congress  finds  It  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  International  terrorism, 
and 

Whereas,  the  present  regime  in  Libya  Is 
aiding  and  abetting  International  terrorism, 
and 

Whereas,  Libya  Is  able  to  threaten  its 
neighbors  and  International  order  because 
of  the  revenues  It  derives  from  its  oil  trade, 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  consulUtion  with  Congress  and 
discussions  with  appropriate  foreign  govern- 
ments has  decided  to  prohibit  imports  of 
Libyan  oil  Into  the  United  SUtes,  and  to 
deny  licenses  for  the  export  to  Libya  of  U.S. 
origin  oil  and  gas  technology  and  equipment 
that  is  not  readily  available  for  sources  out- 
side the  U.S.,  therefore  be  It. 

Resolved,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Congress  strongly  supports  the  President's 
decision  to  prohibit  imports  of  Libyan  oil 
into  the  United  States,  and  to  deny  licenses 
for  the  export  to  Libya  of  U.S.  origin  oil  and 
gas  technology  and  equipment  that  Is  not 
readily  available  from  sources  outside  the 
U.S. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


S.  301 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  today  in  connection  with 
S.  391  be  postponed  to  begin  back- to- 
back  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow,  with  the  first 
roll  call  vote  to  occur  In  connection 
with  the  Bradley  amendment  No. 
1339 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
additional  amendments  will  be  in 
order  to  S.  391  tomorrow;  that  follow- 
ing the  final  passage  of  S.  391  or  its 
companion  measure,  H.R.  4,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  Immediately 
on  the  Hart  resolution  as  just  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1080 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  S.  391  or  Its  cocgipanion 
measure,  H.R.  4,  and  the  Hart  resolu-*  P™^". 
tlon  dealing  with  Libyan  oil,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1080.  the  regulatory  reform  bill.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  It  does  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  In  order  to 
displace  the  television  resolution.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  ask  that  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Senate  Resolution  20 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  further,  that  not 
earlier  than  the  disposition  of  S.  1080, 
or,  in  any  event,  not  earlier  than 
March  29.  1982,  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  20 
when  the  majority  leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader,  so 
indicates. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  will  object— In  order  to  be  sure 
that  I  am  clear  for  my  side,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1080  we  hope  there 
will  be  no  votes  on  Friday  with  respect 
to  regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  majority  leader  has  so  in- 
dicated, and  I  state  that  that  is  the 


policy  of  the  majority  leadership,  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  on  S.  1080.  the 
regulatory  reform  bill,  on  Friday. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent,  with  re- 
spect to  the  measures  on  which  we 
have  just  had  imanlmous  consent,  that 
no  call  for  the  regular  order  serve  to 
take  the  measure  off  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  amend  one  of  the  imanlmous-con- 
sent  requests.  When  I  referred  to 
March  29  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
position of  S.  1080,  I  intended  to  state 
the  time  of  1  p.m.  on  March  29. 

So,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
not  earlier  than  ths  disposition  of  S. 
1080,  and.  In  any  event,  not  earlier 
than  1  p.m.  on  March  29,  1982,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20  when  the  majority 
leader,  after  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  so  indicates.  It  will  be 
not  earlier  than  1  p.m.  on  March  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
hone,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPAIN  BELONGS  IN  NATO 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  at  long  last  Spain  will 
become  a  member  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization. 

The  Senate  yesterday  gave  its  ap- 


While  other  nations  likewise  must 
approve,  it  is  obvious  that  Spain  will 
shortly  take  its  rightful  place  In  an  al- 
liance of  Western  nations  seeking  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  Western 
Europe. 

My  support  for  Spanish  membership 
ii)  NATO  goes  back  more  than  a 
decade.  In  1971,  during  a  trip  to  Spain, 
North  Africa  and  NATO  headquarters 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  I  became  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  Importance  of  in- 
cluding Spain  In  the  Western  Alliance. 

Its  strategic  location.  Its  relatively 
strong  military  force  and  strong  antl- 
Commimist  commitment  all  argued 
for  Spanish  integration  into  NATO. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  I  re- 
ported my  findings  to  the  Senate  In  a 
speech  on  May  6,  1971,  which  began  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  view  that  the  time 
has  come  to  invite  Spain  to  become  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

Five  years  later,  after  the  death  of 
Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco,  and 
after  I  had  further  opportunity  to 
study  the  strategic  situation  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Atlantic  I 
spoke  again  In  the  Senate,  urging  that 
our  Western  European  allies  accept 
Spain  as  a  full  partner. 
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So  today  I  rise  again  to  say  that  I 
am  delighted  that  this  Is  now  coming 
to  pass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ihe 
texts  of  my  speeches  on  May  6.  1971 
and  April  27,  1978  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Congreaalonal  Record.  May  6. 
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Staik  SHO0U)  BscoMX  A  MKMBn  or  NATO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  view  that  the  time  has  come  to  invite 
Spain  to  become  a  member  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

E>urlnK  the  Easter  recess  of  the  Congress. 
I  visited  Spain.  North  Africa,  and  NATO 
headquarters  at  Bnusels  in  an  effort  to 
assess  two  things: 

The  extent  and  significance  of  Soviet  pen- 
etration of  the  Mediterranean  region,  par- 
ticularly North  Africa;  and 

The  situation  concerning  the  commlt- 
menU  of  the  tJnlted  SUtes  and  our  partners 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
In  Europe. 

I  came  away  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
strategic  importance  of  Spain  in  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Spain  always  has  been  of  great  impor- 
tance in  European  defense  plans.  The 
tJnlted  SUtes  recognized  this  as  early  as 
1951,  when  diplomatic  relations  between 
this  country  and  Spain  were  renewed  after 
the  Interlude  of  World  War  II  and  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period. 

In  1953  the  United  SUtes  negotiated  its 
first  base  agreement  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  been  twice  extended, 
with  modifications. 

Today  the  Spanish  bases  have  greater  Im- 
portance than  ever  before. 

One  reason  why  this  is  so  is  the  extensive 
penetration  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  North  Africa  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  my  visit  to  that  region,  it  was 
driven  home  to  me  that  the  Russians  are 
seeking  to  become  the  dominant  power  in 
the  entire  Mediterranean  area. 

Not  only  do  the  Soviets  maintain  a  sizable 
fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  waters,  but  they 
have  become  the  major  force  supporting  the 
Arab  Nations  in  their  continuing  struggle 
against  Israel. 

Today  Egypt  has  become  virtually  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  just  this 
month  an  Arab  federation  was  formed. 

Actually,  the  five  nations  on  the  African 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  only  Tunisia 
and  Morocco  are  friendly  to  the  West.  Alge- 
ria, while  not  yet  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  is  un- 
friendly to  the  Western  allies  and  repre- 
senU  a  fertile  field  for  Russian  penetration. 

After  a  revolution  deposed  the  former 
Government  of  Libya,  the  United  SUtes  was 
forced  to  close  down  the  operations  at 
Wheelus  Air  Base  located  in  that  country 
These  operations  were  moved  to  2^aragoza. 
one  of  two  modem  U.S.  air  bases  in  Spain.  A 
third  air  base  is  on  a  standby  basis  In  Spain. 

The  U.S.  naval  base  at  RoU.  on  the  Span- 
ish Atlantic  coast  near  Gibraltar,  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  operations  of  the 
U.S.  «th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Given  the  present  political  and  strategic 
situation  In  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is 
clear  that  Spain  is  of  critical  Importance  to 
the  south  nank  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

The  exclusion  of  Spain  from  NATO  re- 
sults primarly  from  the  opposition  of  power- 


ful socialist  parties  In  several  European  na- 
tions. noUbly  Norway.  Denmark,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Belgium. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Spanish  entry 
into  NATO  can  be  traced  to  the  role  of 
Spain  in  the  early  years  of  World  War  II. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  such 
matters  to  be  forgotten.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  two  of  this  Nation's  strongest 
allies  are  Japan  and  Germany,  the  nations 
who  were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Allies 
in  World  War  II. 

Portugal  Is  already  a  member  of  NATO. 
Inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  alliance  would 
extend  NATO  coverage  across  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  This  in  turn  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  position  of  NATO  both  In 
Europe  and  In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  peacetime  army  of  Spain  consists  of 
five  divisions  and  16  brigades.  The  mobiliza- 
tion potential  of  this  army  is  considered  to 
be  40  divisions. 

Spain  also  has  a  navy  of  80  ships  and  an 
air  force  of  nearly  200  modem  aircraft. 
Both  the  navy  and  the  air  force  could  be 
more  than  doubled  in  time  of  war. 

In  overall  military  power,  only  two  of  our 
NATO  partners— West  Germany  and 
Turkey— clearly  are  stronger  than  Spain. 
Spanish  membership  In  NATO  certaiiUy 
would  represent  a  desirable  strengthening 
of  the  alliance. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  realism  if  Spain  were  to  be  admitted  to 
NATO.  Difference  of  political  ideology 
within  member  countries  of  the  alliance 
have  not  destroyed  It  in  the  past,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of 
Spain  to  the  ranks  of  the  allies  would  In  any 
way  weaken  It. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  never  reluctant  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  whose  governments  are  ideo- 
logically opposed  to  communism. 

Realism  suggests  that  the  members  of 
NATO  should  not  attempt  to  Insist  that  all 
members  of  the  alliance  be  models  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Addition  of  Spain  to  NATO  could  help 
reduce  the  burden  on  the  United  SUtes  of 
maintaining  a  huge  contingent  of  forces  in 
Europe.  Today  the  United  SUtes  has 
300.000  servicemen  and  200.000  dependents 
in  the  European  area. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
In  this  country  as  to  whether  the  United 
SUtes  should  maintain  Its  present  level  of 
troop  conunitments  in  Europe.  In  the 
Senate  itself.  Senator  Mansfield  has  spon- 
sored a  resolution  calling  for  a  reduction  in 
the  U.S.  troops  level  in  Europe. 

Addition  of  Spanish  forces  to  NATO 
would  help  to  make  feasible  a  reduction  In 
the  American  burden  and  would  make  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  al- 
liance. 

Spain  is  a  member  of  the  West  European 
family  of  nations.  She  belongs  in  the  ranks 
of  the  alliance  which  is  the  principal  Instru- 
ment of  West  European  security. 

[Prom  the  Concrxssional  Record.  Apr.  27, 
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Spain  Belongs  in  NATO 

Mr.  Harsy  p.  Byrd.  Jr.  Mr.  President,  the 

death  of  Gen.  Francisco  Franco  last  year 

ended  his  nearly  40-year  reign  over  Spain. 

Franco's  successor,  Juan  Carlos  de 
Borbon.  was  Inaugurated  as  King  of  Spain, 
only  2  days  after  Franco's  death,  on  Novem- 
ber 22  of  last  year. 

The  transition  In  Spain's  political  leader- 
ship has  to  date  not  produced  any  major 
outbursts  of  violence,  and   the   fear  that 


Spain  would  follow  the  tumultuous  and  un- 
cerUin  path  of  Portugal  has  not  yet  been 
realized. 

In  the  5  months  that  King  Juan  Carlos 
has  been  In  power  he  has  shown  strong  lead- 
ership and  sensitivity  In  meeting  the  prob- 
lems confronting  his  country. 

He  defused  the  political  impasse  between 
Spain  and  Morocco  over  the  Spanish  Sahara 
through  personal  diplomacy,  and  he  has 
also  undertaken  steps  to  meet  with  the  Ca- 
talans and  Basques,  who  are  seeking  greater 
autonomy  from  the  central  government  for 
their  respective  regions. 

Early  this  year  the  new  Spanish  Govern- 
ment also  announced  its  intent  to  develop  a 
program  of  domestic  reform,  which  will  in- 
clude among  other  things,  the  creation  of  a 
two-house  parliament  and  a  modification  of 
the  antlterrorists  decree. 

Both  of  these  proposals  are  seen  as  a 
major  shift  in  policy,  and  the  creation  of  a 
two-house  parliament,  In  particular,  should 
provide  the  Spanish  people  with  more  direct 
and  responsive  represenution  In  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  It  will 
provide  a  democracy  such  as  we  have  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

But  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  current  political  situation  In  Spain  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  who  Ls  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  CoRunlttee,  and  who  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Spain. 

Senator  Pell  was  most  Impressed  by  the 
steps  taken  by  King  Juan  Carlos,  to  ease  the 
internal  political  restrictions.  These  steps 
have  included,  among  others,  the  release  of 
political  prisoners,  open  political  activity, 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Senator  Pell  feels,  as  I  do.  that  the  United 
SUtes,  and  the  free  world,  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  encourage  this  progress  In 
Spain. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
also  made  an  excellent  speech  In  the  Senate 
on  February  5  concerning  the  situation  in 
Spain. 

In  this  context.  It  deserves  to  be  empha- 
sized that  Spain's  clandestine,  but  well-orga- 
nized. Communist  Party  has  not  been  able 
to  exploit  the  political  situation,  as  Its  Por- 
tuguese countertMLrt  did  in  neighboring  Por- 
tugal. Nevertheless,  Spain's  new  young  King 
faces  numerous  domestic  and  International 
problems,  and  Spain's  extremist  elements 
appear  ready  to  challenge  his  authority 
should  a  political  vacuum  develop,  or  should 
a  political  or  economic  crises  arise. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  elements  will 
promote  dissldence  In  the  hope  of  under- 
mining the  new  Government.  But  with  sup- 
port and  encouragement  from  the  United 
SUtes,  and  our  European  allies,  the  new 
Government  of  Spain  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  challenges  It  will  encounter, 
and  It  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  reform 
of  its  own  institutions.  In  a  responsible  and 
enlightened  way.  without  fear  of  intrusion 
from  outside  powers. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Spain  have.  In  fact, 
just  concluded  a  new  defense  agreement. 
This  agreement  Is  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
defense  agreements  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  date  back  to  1953.  At  that  time 
the  United  SUtes  recognized  the  strategic 
Importance  of  Spain  In  the  defense  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Indeed.  Spain  should  have  been  permitted 
to  join  the  NATO  alliance  when  it  was 
formed.  But  opposition  from  some  of  our 
European  allies  prevented  Spain  from  being 
admitted  to  NATO. 
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At  the  outset  much  of  the  opposition  to 
Spain's  entry  Into  NATO  could  be  traced  to 
the  role  of  Spain  in  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II.  Later  the  opposition  continued 
more  out  of  opposition  to  the  nature  of  the 
Franco  regime. 

In  1971,  I  urged  that  Spain  be  admitted  to 
NATO,  but  strong  opposition  to  Spain  en- 
tering the  alliance  continued  from  some  of 
our  other  European  allies. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Spain  for 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
Its  Importance  to  the  southern  flank  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  has,  however,  not  dimin- 
ished over  the  years.  On  the  contrary,  given 
the  present  political  and  strategic  situation 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  Spain  Is  of 
more  Importance  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world  than  ever  before. 

The  southem  flank  of  the  NATO  alliance 
is  in  precarious  balance. 

Two  traditional  U.S.  allies  and  friends 
Greece  and  Turkey,  find  themselves  embat- 
tled over  Cyprus,  with  both  threatening  to 
decrease  or  eliminate  their  NATO  roles 
unless  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  problem  can  be  found. 

The  political  revolution  In  Portugal  In 
1974  also  brought  domestic  disorder  and 
government  InsUblllty  to  that  NATO  ally. 
Vast  Soviet  expenditures  supported  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Portuguese  Communist  Party, 
as  It  sought  to  circumvent  constitutional 
procedures,  overrule  the  outcome  of  popular 
elections  through  Its  organized  cadres,  and 
sympathetic  elements  in  the  military  forces, 
and  assume  government  control,  contrary  to 
the  popular  will. 

While  the  pendulum  now  seems  to  have 
swimg  back  In  favor  of  the  moderate  forces 
In  Portugal,  the  outcome  Is  far  from  certain, 
and  Its  role  in  NATO  remains  In  question. 

The  political  and  economic  chaos  in  Italy, 
which  threatens  to  bring  formal  Communist 
participation  to  the  national  government,  is 
Illustrative  of  the  internal  weakness  and  po- 
tential difficulties  facing  NATO  in  all  of  the 
countries  which  constitute  the  alliance's 
southem  flank. 

But  while  the  publicity  surrounding  de- 
tente may  have  dimmed  the  popular  aware- 
ness of  existing  military  and  political 
threats  to  the  free  world,  which  In  turn  has 
contributed  to  an  erosion  in  the  western  al- 
liance system.  Communist  Russia  has  no 
such  problems. 

'The  Warsaw  Pact's  land  forces  represent 
one  of  the  most  awesome  military  machines 
ever  created,  and  Russia  is  simultaneously 
seeking  dominance  over  Europe's  waters. 

The  day  has  long  gone  since  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  sailed  the  Mediterranean  Sea  unchal- 
lenged. The  Soviets  now  malnUIn  a  sizeable 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  seek  to 
become  the  dominant  power  In  that  region. 

So  Spain,  which  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  formulation  of  European 
defense  plans,  assumes  ever-increasing  Im- 
portance for  West  European  security. 

Through  bilateral  agreements,  the  United 
SUtes  has  had  base  rights  in  Spain,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Rota.  Located 
near  the  strategic  Atlantic  approaches  to 
the  Mediterranean,  RoU  serves  as  a  base  for 
the  U.S.  naval  fleet,  a  communications 
center,  and  as  a  monitoring  center  for  Rus- 
sian naval  activities. 

The  United  SUtes  has  now  signed  a  new 
5- year  agreement  with  Spain  for  continuing 
these  base  rights,  but  the  two  governments 
have  also  agreed  to  a  "Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation. "  which  must  be  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  new  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  SUtes  Illustrates  the  importance  the 


United  SUtes  attaches  to  the  sUblllty  and 
orderly  development  of  that  country,  and  it 
represents  an  American  commitment  of  sup- 
port. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  go  even 
further. 

Spain  belongs  in  NATO,  and  It  Is  my  view 
that  now  Is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  spearhead  a  drive  for  Spain  to  become  a 
member  of  that  defense  organization,  in  co- 
operation with  our  European  allies. 

At  a  time  when  the  resolve  of  the  free 
world  is  being  questioned,  admitting  Spain 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
would  help  restore  some  of  the  declining 
credibility  confronting  the  alliance  today. 

With  Spain  in  the  NATO  alliance  the  stra- 
tegic security  of  Europe  would  be  strength- 
ened, and  that  country's  military  forces 
would  also  add  meaningfully  to  the  defense 
capability  and  readiness  of  NATO's  conven- 
tional forces. 

Spain  has  a  navy  of  approximately  90 
ships,  including  10  submarines,  1  helicopter 
carrier,  1  cruiser,  13  destroyers,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  mine  sweepers,  torpedo  boats, 
patrol  craft,  landing  ships,  and  frigates. 

The  air  force  consists  of  200  combat  air- 
craft, and  the  peacetime  army  of  Spain  con- 
sists of  5  divisions,  and  16  brigades. 

The  mobilization  potential  of  this  army  is 
considered  to  be  40  divisions. 

Spain  has  more  than  300,000  men  under 
arms,  of  which  213,400  are  conscripts,  and  in 
1974  that  country  spent  $1.43  billion  on  de- 
fense out  of  a  GNP  of  approximately  $65 
bUllon. 

In  overall  military  power,  only  two  of  our 
continental  NATO  partners— West  Germa- 
ny and  Turkey—clearly  are  stronger  than 
Spain. 

Spain,  then,  could  make  a  solid  contribu- 
tion to  the  NATO  alliance,  and  would  repre- 
sent a  desirable  strengthening  of  the  alli- 
ance. 

As  a  member  of  the  West  Europe  family 
of  nations.  Spain  belongs  in  the  ranks  of  the 
alliance  which  Is  the  principal  instrument  of 
West  European  security.  And  on  time  could 
be  more  propitious  than  now. 

As  Spain  enters  a  new  stage  in  her  history 
she  should  do  so  with  the  full  support  of 
the  countries  that  constitute  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 


SENATOR  TOWER  ON  DEFENSE 
SPENDING  AND  MILITARY 
READINESS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably no  Member  of  this  body  has  a 
greater  understanding  of  our  military 
strengths  and  needs  or  a  greater  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  defense  capability 
than  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  John 
TowiR. 

Senator  Tower  has  been  steadfast 
and  strong  in  his  efforts  to  Insure  that 
our  Nation  has  the  military  resources 
it  requires  to  maintain  peace  through- 
out the  world  and  to  withstand  the 
Soviet  threat.  He  has  shown  true  lead- 
ership in  providing  support  for  neces- 
sary programs  and  challenging  those 
for  which  the  Defense  Department 
has  not  made  a  sufficiently  strong 
case. 

Those  of  us  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  defense  look  to 
Chairman  Tower  for  guidahce  on  how 


to  meet  our  military  obligations  as  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  as  possible.  In 
this  time  of  fiscal  austerity,  when  we 
face  difficult  spending  choices.  Johm 
Tower's  guidance  and  advice  are  espe- 
cially valuable. 

His  speech  given  March  13  at  the 
commissioning  ceremony  for  the 
U.S.S.  Carf  Vinson  bears  special  sig- 
nificance in  light  of  today's  difficult 
budget  debate.  It  clearly  lays  out  the 
challenge  before  us  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  not  accepting  quick 
fixes  or  simplistic  solutions  as  ways  of 
reducing  defense  spending  are  sought. 

As  Senator  Tower  said,  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  support  any  alterna- 
tive which  would  hurt  readiness,  sus- 
talnabillty,  or  force  modernization.  If 
reductions  are  forced  upon  us,  he  said, 
the  option  of  cutting  force  structure  is 
the  one  he  will  pursue. 

Chairman  Tower  stresses  this  point: 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  smaller  and 
yet  well-equipped  and  well-trained  military 
force  than  to  send  our  boys  to  the  field  with 
obsolete  weaponry  because  Congress  failed 
to  m(xlemlze  our  military  forces  properly.  If 
Congress  insists  on  these  defense  cuts.  Con- 
gress must  be  able  to  identify  which  com- 
mitmenU  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  honor. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

His  message  should  be  essential 
reading  for  all  of  us  with  decisionmak- 
ing responsibilities.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  John  Tower  (R-TX).  Chairman  op 

THE  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Commissioning  Ceremony  op  the  U.S.S. 

Carl  Vinson 

It  Is  appropriate  that  this  great  ship  bear 
the  name  of  a  man  whose  personal  qualities, 
record  of  achievement,  and  dedication  to 
this  country  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
t>e  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

This  Is  a  giant  93.000-ton  warship  and  for 
those  of  us  who  knew  Carl  Vinson  and  for 
those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  his  contri- 
bution to  this  country,  we  know  what  a 
giant  of  a  man  he  was. 

The  real  purpose  for  constructing  this 
ship  is  to  promote  peace  and  we  all  pray 
that  she  and  her  crew  will  never  experience 
one  day  of  combat.  By  the  same  token.  Carl 
Vinson  dedicated  his  life  to  peace.  And  he 
recognized  better  than  anyone  the  wisdom 
of  the  phrase  "peace  through  strength."  As 
he  sUted  In  1932: 

"The  pacifist  will  tell  you  that  military 
and  naval  strength  cause  war.  Such  a  sute- 
ment  Is  about  as  logical  as  one  which  de- 
clares that  crime  can  be  abolished  by  de- 
stroying our  police  forces,  that  disease  can 
be  eradicated  by  abolishing  our  hospitals 
and  that  fires  can  be  eliminated  by  aban- 
doning our  fire  departments. " 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  employees  of  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  that  this  ship  was 
delivered  one  month  early  and  approximate- 
ly $24  million  below  Its  original  projected 
cost.  I 

Let  me  interject  here— tnat  although  this 
great  man  has  passed  away,  I  have  observed 
many  of  the  same  admirable  qualities  that 
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he  possessed  In  his  vreat  nephew  who  Is  a 
friend  and  coUea^e  of  mine  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Sam  Nunn.  Like  Carl 
Vinson.  Sam  Nunn's  devotion  to  his  work  in 
the  Senate  and  bipartisan  approach  to  de- 
fense Issues  have  already  won  him  the  admi- 
ration and  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Much  of  what  Carl  Vinson  said  years  ago 
still  applies  today,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday.  Carl  Vinson  cautioned: 

"In  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  of 
recorded  history,  there  have  been  only  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  of  peace.  The 
lesson  is  plain:  We  must  always  be  prepared 
for  war.  for  only  in  this  way  can  we  avoid 
war." 

This  brings  me  to  a  topic  which,  in  the 
past  several  months  and  which  in  the 
months  ahead,  will  be  the  subject  of  In- 
creased debate  within  the  Congress:  namely, 
whether  we  should  reduce  the  S258  billion 
defense  budget  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1983. 

On  November  4.  1980.  the  American 
people  elected  a  man  who  they  felt  had  the 
leadership  qualities  that  the  Nation  so  des- 
perately needed  to  rejuvenate  our  national 
spirit  and  provide  us  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  direction. 

The  American  people  have  demanded  and 
Ronald  Reagan  willingly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  revitalizing  our  weakened  military 
forces.  Congress  too  was  sensitive  to  this 
mandate  from  the  American  people  and 
overwhelmingly  approved  President  Rea- 
gan's $314  billion  fiscal  year  1982  defense 
budget  which  was  only  a  down  payment  de- 
signed to  make  up  for  a  decade  of  neglect. 

The  irony  of  the  defense  spending  debate 
is  that  only  two  and  one  half  months  have 
passed  since  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Bill  was  signed  into  law  and  only  32  percent 
of  that  $214  billion  has  been  spent  to  date— 
certralnly  not  enough  to  make  any  mean- 
ingful improvements  In  our  military  forces. 

Why  do  you  suppose  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  willing  to  retreat  on  our  objec- 
tive of  revitalizing  our  military  forces  before 
we've  really  accomplished  anything?  Have 
the  Soviets,  demonstrated  a  less  aggressive 
military  and  political  posture  around  the 
world? 

Have  they  removed  their  foothold  in  Ethi- 
opia. South  Yemen,  or  Mozambique? 

Have  they  pulled  all  of  their  90.000  plus 
troops  out  of  Afghanistan? 

Have  they  tempered  Cuban  military  in- 
volvement in  Angola.  Zambia.  Madagascar 
or  Nicaragua? 

Have  they  loosened  their  stranglehold  in 
Poland? 

Have  we  suddenly  been  guaranteed  unfet- 
tered access  by  the  Soviets,  even  in  time  of 
hostUity.  to  the  energy  resources  and  raw 
materials  which  we  and  our  allies  so  vitally 
depend  upon  for  our  econopiic  lifeblood? 

Have  we  reached  a  mutually  acceptable 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  which 
now  makes  it  prudent  to  send  this  signal  to 
the  Soviets  that  we  weren't  really  serious 
about  rebuilding  our  defense  in  the  first 
place? 

I  suggest  that  Soviet  activity  within  the 
past  eighteen  months  does  not  Justify  our 
retreating  from  the  November  4  commit- 
ment to  revitalize  our  military  forces.  To 
the  contrary.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  and  should  be  more  concerned  than  ever 
about  Soviet  global  intentions  as  a  result  of 
events  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
months. 

Perhaps  then  you  share  my  concern  that 
some   of   my   colleagues— Republicans   and 


Democrats— would  consider  this  shortsight- 
ed and  ineffectual  solution  of  reducing  de- 
fense spending  to  cure  our  deficit  problems. 
Such  a  reduction  would  involve  a  risk  that  I 
am  certainly  not  willing  to  impose  on  the 
American  people  given  the  world  situation 
as  we  currently  see  it. 

Perhaps  those  who  now  propose  defense 
cuts,  feel  that  we  already  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  weapons  to  cope  with  the  Soviet 
threat  and  that  the  procurement  of  more 
weapons  is  simply  "over  kill ".  Could  they  be 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  we  are  producing 
approximately  300  tactical  fighter/attack 
aircraft  per  year  while  the  Soviets  are  pro- 
ducing approximately  1.300  tactical  fighter/ 
attack  aircraft  per  year  or  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  approximately  12.000  tanks 
and  are  producing  roughly  700  tanks  per 
year  while  the  Soviets  have  approximately 
50.000  tanks  in  their  inventory  and  are  pro- 
ducing approximately  3.000  tanks  per  year 
or  are  my  colleagues  comforted  that  we 
have  approximately  311  surface  combatants 
in  our  Inventory  and  are  constructing 
roughly  13  surface  combatants  per  year  as 
comi>ared  to  the  1.297  surface  combatants 
In  the  Soviet  inventory  with  the  Soviets  pro- 
ducing roughly  60  surface  combatants  per 
year  or  with  the  fact  we  have  approximately 
129  strategic  and  attack  submarines  and  are 
producing  3  submarines  per  year  while  the 
Soviets  have  377  submarines  and  are  pro- 
ducing 12  submarines  per  year. 

The  Soviets  are  producing  weapons  as>  if 
they  were  on  a  wartime  footing  and.  despite 
this  well  known  fact,  some  of  my  colleagues 
still  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  Implica- 
tioivs. 

Perhaps  some  feel  that  we  enjoy  a  "quali- 
tative" edge  In  our  weaponry  which  more 
than  compensates  for  the  "quantitative" 
edge  that  the  Soviets  clearly  enjoy.  Unfor- 
tunately while  this  notion  may  have  been 
true  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  today  in  many 
areas  it  is  simply  not  accurate.  The  U.S.  is 
losing  Its  lead  in  key  technologies,  including 
electro-optical  sensors,  guidance  and  naviga- 
tion, hydro-acoustics,  optics  and  propul- 
sions, and  high  powered  lasers.  The  Soviet 
T-80  tank,  the  Typhoon.  Oscar  and  ALFA- 
class  nuclear  powered  submarines,  and  the 
RAM  K  and  L  series  fighter  aircraft  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  Soviet  weapon  systems 
which  in  all  likelihood  may  equal  or  exceed 
qualitatively  weapons  systems  in  our  Inven- 
tory. 

As  you  can  see.  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
any  less  concerned  about  the  threat  now 
than  we  were  eighteen  months  ago  or  four 
months  ago. 

Some  Individuals,  twth  inside  and  outside 
of  Congress,  have  attempted  to  characterize 
the  issue  as  a  defense  spending  vs.  balanced 
budget  debate.  If  Congress  were  to  cut  Just 
out  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  defense  budget 
all  of  the  so-called  controversial  "big  ticket" 
programs:  such  as  the  AH -64  helicopter,  the 
PATRIOT  missile  system,  the  M-1  tank,  the 
F-18  aircraft,  the  Trident  submarine,  the  B- 
1  bombers  and  the  MX  missile,  the  total  re- 
duction in  obligational  authority  would  be 
approximately  S24  billion.  But.  because  of 
the  peculiarly  slow  spend  out  rates  for  these 
programs,  only  $3.6  billion  will  be  spent  In 
fiscal  year  1983  and  thus  the  projected  $91.5 
billion  deficit  would  be  reduced  by  only  $3.6 
billion.  And  consider  for  a  moment  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  our  strategic  and 
conventional  force  inventory  that  such  a  re- 
duction would  cause.  E>en  this  $3.6  billion  is 
an  overstatement  since  we  would,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  have  to  replace  these  weapons 
systems  with  cheaper,  less  effective  systems. 


The  only  other  option  is  to  reduce  our  read- 
iness and  sustainabllily  accounts  and  I  am 
at  least  happy  to  report  that  for  this  option 
there  is  very  little  political  support.  To 
make  the  kind  of  reductions  in  defense  that 
would  meaningfully  improve  the  deficit 
problem,  we  would  simply  have  to  ravage 
the  defense  budget  and  forego  our  original 
commitment  to  rebuilding  our  military  ca- 
pability. I  need  not  explain  to  this  audience 
what  disastrous  long  term  consequences  this 
would  pose  for  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 

If  reductions  in  defeiue  spending  are 
forced  upon  us,  I  for  one  will  attempt  to  cut 
force  structure— namely  Army  divisions,  air- 
craft wings,  battle  groups,  and  the  like  In 
lieu  of  reducing  our  readiness,  sustainability 
and  force  modernization  accounts.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  have  a  smaller  and  yet  well- 
equipped  and  well  trained  military  force 
than  to  send  our  boys  to  the  field  with  obso- 
lete weaponry  because  Congress  failed  to 
modernize  our  military  forces  properly.  If 
Congress  insists  on  these  defense  cuts.  Con- 
gress must  be  able  to  identify  which  com- 
mitments we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  honor. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  will  leave  you  with  one  more  quote  from 
Carl  Vinson:  "We  can  choose  military  pre- 
paredness-Immediate preparedness  and 
sustained,  lasting  preparedness,  or  we  can 
choose  to  continue  that  blood  stained,  costly 
and  perilous  course  of  entrusting  our  free- 
dom and  our  national  security  to  the  fickle 
hope  that  our  enemies  will  In  the  near 
future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  give  us  time 
to  prepare." 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  wish  Captain 
Dick  Martin,  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl 
Viruon,  and  Its  airwlng  "'fair  winds,  follow- 
ing seas,  and  very  few  night  bolters. " 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  FOR 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  119 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  February  24.  before  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  I  outlined  a 
major  new  program  for  economic  co- 
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operation  for  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
Today  I  am  transmitting  this  plan  to 
the  Congress  for  its  action. 

The  economic,  political  and  security 
challenges  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  are 
formidable.  Our  neighbors  need  time 
to  develop  representative  and  respon- 
sive institutions,  which  are  the  guar- 
antors of  the  democracy  and  justice 
that  freedom's  foes  seek  to  stamp  out. 
They  also  need  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  economic  progress  and  im- 
prove their  standard  of  living.  Finally, 
they  need  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves against  attempts  by  externally- 
supported  minorities  to  impose  an 
alien,  hostile  and  unworkable  system 
upon  them  by  force.  The  alternative  is 
further  expansion  of  political  violence 
from  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme 
right,  resulting  in  the  imposition  of 
dictatorships  and— inevitably— more 
economic  decline,  and  more  human 
suffering  and  dislocation. 

Today,  I  seek  from  the  Congress  the 
means  to  address  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  challenge  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin— the  underlying  economic  crisis 
which  provides  the  opportunities 
which  extremist  and  violent  minorities 
exploit. 

The  crisis  facing  most  of  the  Basin 
countries  is  real  and  acute.  Deteriorat- 
ing trade  opportunities,  worldwide  re- 
cession, mounting  debt  burdens,  grow- 
ing unemployment  and  deep-seated 
structural  problems  are  having  a  cata- 
strophic impact  throughout  the 
region.  This  economic  disaster  is  con- 
suming our  neighbors'  money  reserves 
and  credit,  forcing  thousands  of 
people  to  emigrate,  and  shaking  even 
the  most  established  democracies. 

This  is  not  a  crisis  we  can  afford  to 
ignore.  The  people  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  are  our  neighbors.  Their  well- 
being  and  security  are  in  our  own  vital 
interest.  Events  occurring  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  can  affect  our  lives  in 
profound  and  dramatic  ways.  The  mi- 
grants in  our  midst  are  a  vivid  remind- 
er of  the  closeness  of  this  problem  to 
all  of  us. 

The  program  I  am  presenting  to 
Congress  today  is  integrated  and  de- 
signed to  improve  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Caribbean  Basin  by  ena- 
bling them  to  earn  their  own  way  to  a 
better  future.  It  builds  on  the  princi- 
ples of  integrating  aid.  self-help  and 
participation  in  trade  and  investment 
which  I  emphasized  at  the  Cancun 
Summit  last  October.  It  is  a  different 
kind  of  assistance  program  for  devel- 
oping countries,  based  on  principles 
and  practices  which  are  uniquely 
American  and  which  we  know  have 
worked  in  the  past.  It  will  help  revital- 
ize the  economies  of  this  strategically 
critical  region  by  attacking  the  under- 
lying causes  of  economic  stagnation. 
Most  significantly,  it  helps  expand 
economic  opportunities  for  the  people 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  to  make  possi- 
ble the  achievement  of  a  lasting  politi- 
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cal    and   social    tranquility    based   on 
freedom  and  justice. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  an  end  in  itself.  What  we 
seek  in  the  final  analysis  is  to  help  the 
people  in  the  Basin  build  for  them- 
selves a  better  life,  not  just  economi- 
cally but  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
human  needs  and  aspirations.  History, 
and  particularly  the  history  of  this 
Hemisphere,  has  shown  that  a  plural- 
istic society  with  strong,  free  private 
institutions— churches,  free  trade 
unions,  businesses,  professional  and 
other  voluntary  associations,  and  an 
independent  press— is  our  best  hope  in 
moving  toward  that  ultimate  goal. 

Our  development  program  takes  this 
into  account:  it  will  encourage 
progress  in  the  beneficiary  countries 
toward  reasonable  workplace  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  for  workers  to 
associate  freely  and  bargain  collective- 
ly. 

The  United  States  has  been  develop- 
ing this  program  in  close  consultation 
with  the  countries  of  the  region  and 
with  other  donor  countries.  Last  July, 
we  joined  with  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  to  launch  a  multilateral 
action  progfram  for  the  region.  It  was 
agreed  that  each  country  would  devel- 
op its  own  program  but  within  a 
multilateral  consultative  framework. 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  are  operating 
an  oil  facility  for  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
Canada  is  more  than  doubling  its  aid. 
The  program  I  am  presenting  today  is 
our  contribution. 

We  have  worked  carefully  with  both 
government  officials  and  the  private 
sector  in  the  Basin  countries  to  assess 
their  needs  and  their  own  priorities. 
We  have  also  consulted  with  other  po- 
tential donors,  including  Colombia,  as 
well  as  multilateral  development  insti- 
tutions. This  program  is  part  of  an 
overall  coordinated  effort  by  countries 
within  and  outside  the  region.  Its 
structure  will  ensure  not  only  that  our 
own  actions  will  be  effective,  but  that 
their  impact  will  be  multiplied  by  the 
efforts  of  many  others. 

The  program  is  based  on  integrated 
and  mutually-reinforcing  measures  in 
the  fields  of  trade,  investment  and  fi- 
nancial assistance: 
—Its  centerpiece  is  the  offer  of  one- 
way free  trade.  I  am  requesting  au- 
thority to  eliminate  duties  on  all 
imports  from  the  Basin  except  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  items  subject  to 
textile  agreements.  The  only  other 
limitation  will  be  for  sugar:  as  long 
as  a  sugar  price  support  program  is 
in  effect,  duty-free  imports  of 
sugar  will  be  permitted  only  up  to 
specified  ceilings.  Safeguards  will 
be  available  to  U.S.  industries  seri- 
ously injured  by  increased  Basin 
imports.  Rules  of  origin  will  be  lib- 
eral to  encourage  investment  but 
will  require  a  minimum  amount  of 
local  content  (25  percent).  I  will 
designate     beneficiary     countries 


taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
the  countries'  self-help  policies. 
—I  am  proposing  an  extension  of  the 
10  percent  tax  credit  that  now  ap- 
plies only  to  domestic  investment 
to  new  equity  investments  in  quali- 
fying Caribbean  Basin  countries.  A 
country  would  qualify  for  the  ben- 
efit for  a  period  of  five  years  by 
entering  into  a  bilateral  executive 
agreement   with    the   U.S.   to   ex- 
change information  for  tax  admin- 
istration purposes. 
—I  am  requesting  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  FY   1982  for- 
eign   assistance    program    in    the 
amount  of  $350  million  in  emer- 
gency economic  assistance.  This  as- 
sistance will  help  make  possible  fi- 
nancing of  critical  imports  for  the 
private  sector  in  Basin  countries 
experiencing      a      severe      credit 
crunch.   I   expect   to   allocate   the 
emergency    supplemental    in    the 
region  as  follows: 
El  Salvador:  $128  million.  El  Salva- 
dor's economy  is  in  desperate  straits. 
The  insurgents  have  used  every  tactic 
of  terrorism  to  try  to  destroy  it.  El  Sal- 
vador desperately  needs  as  much  as- 
sistance to  stimulate  production  and 
employment  as  we  can  prudently  pro- 
vide while  also  helping  other  countries 
of  the  region. 

Costa  Rica:  $70  million.  Costa  Rica 
has  a  long  tradition  of  democracy 
which  is  now  being  tested  by  the  tur- 
moil of  its  economy.  Once  Costa  Rica 
has  embarked  on  a  recovery  plan,  it 
will  need  significant  assistance  to  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  investor  confidence 
and  credit  to  its  hard-hit  private 
sector. 

Honduras:  $35  million.  The  poorest 
country  in  the  Central  American 
region,  Honduras  faces  severe  balance 
of  payments  constraints,  spawned  pri- 
marily from  falling  prices  of  major  ex- 
ports and  rising  import  costs. 

Jamaica:  $50  million.  Jamaica's  re- 
covery is  under  way  but  continued  suc- 
cess is  still  heavily  dependent  on  fur- 
ther quick-disbursing  assistance  to 
overcome  a  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  raw  materials  and  spare 
parts. 

Dominican  Republic:  $40  million. 
The  Dominican  Republic  is  attempting 
to  adjust  to  drastically-reduced  eco- 
nomic activity  brought  on  primarily  by 
falling  prices  of  its  major  export  crop 
(sugar)  and  heavy  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  Critical  economic  reforms 
must  take  place  in  a  difficult  political 
climate  as  elections  grow  near.  Once 
the  free  trade  provisions  go  into 
effect,  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
also  receive  as  a  result  of  the  duty-free 
quota  for  its  sugar  exports  immediate 
benefits  going  beyond  the  $40  million 
indicated  here. 

Eastern  Caribbean:  $10  million.  Eco- 
nomic stagnation  has  dried  up  invest- 
ment  and  strangled   development   in 
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these  island  mini-states  where  unem- 
ployment Is  a  particular  problem,  es- 
pecially among  youths. 

Belize:  $10  million.  Newly-independ- 
ent Belize  faces  a  perilous  economic 
situation  brought  on  by  falling  sugar 
prices  and  stagnant  growth.  Belize 
needs  short-term  assistance  as  a  bridge 
to  the  development  of  its  own  consid- 
erable natural  resources. 

Haiti:  $5  million.  Illegal  immigration 
from  Haiti  is  spurred  by  stagnant  eco- 
jj^     nomic  activity  and  a  credit-starved  pri- 
f>     vate  sector  in  a  country  already  des- 
perately poor. 

Latin  American  Regional/American 
Institute  for  Labor  Development 
(AIFLD):  $2  million.  Free  labor  move- 
ments, assisted  by  our  small  AIFLD 
programs,  can  be  the  underpinning  of 
a  healthy  private  sector  and  its  ability 
to  expand  and  grow,  leading  the 
region  to  stable  social  and  economic 
progress. 

In  a  separate  action  I  am  also  re- 
questing action  on  the  economic  assist- 
ance program  for  FY  1983.  This  in- 
cludes $664  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance for  the  Caribbean  Basin.  This 
program  will  be  directed  largely  into 
longer-term  programs  aimed  at  remov- 
ing basic  impediments  to  growth.  Al- 
though not  a  part  of  the  legislation 
which  I  am  transmitting  today,  the 
FY  1983  aid  request  Is  an  integral  part 
of  our  overall  program  for  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  We  cannot  think  of  this 
program  as  a  one-time  injection  of 
U.S.  interest  and  effort.  If  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed it  must  be  a  sustained  commit- 
ment over  a  number  of  years.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Congress  to  approve  this 
request  in  full. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  re- 
quests, I  am  directing  the  following  ic- 
tions.  which  are  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  Branch: 
—We    will    extend    more    favorable 
treatment  to  Caribbean  Basin  tex- 
tile and  apparel  exports  within  the 
context    of    our    overall     textile 
policy. 
—We  will  seek  to  negotiate  bilateral 
investment  treaties  with  interested 
countries. 
—We  will  work  with  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  and  the  private 
sector  to  develop  insurance  facili- 
ties to  supplement  OPIC's  political 
risk  insurance  coverage  for  U.S.  in- 
vestors. 
—The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  will 
expand  protection,  where  its  lend- 
ing criteria  allow,  for  short-term 
credit  from  U.S.  banks,  as  well  as 
local  commercial  banks,  to  Carib- 
bean Basin  private  sectors  for  criti- 
cal imports. 
—With  the  governments  and  private 
sectors  of  interested  countries,  we 
will  develop  private  sector  strate- 
gies for  each  country.  These  strat- 
egies will  coordinate  and  focus  de- 
velopment efforts  of  local  business, 
U.S.  firms,  private  voluntary  orga- 


nizations,   the    U.S.    Government, 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  strategies  will  seek  new 
investment    and    employment    op- 
portunities and  will  also  seek  to 
remove  impediments  to  growth  in- 
cluding  lack   of   marketing   skills, 
trained   manpower,   poor   regional 
transport,    and    inadequate    infra- 
structure. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands have  a  long-standing  special  re- 
lationship   with    the    United    States. 
Their  development  must  be  enhanced 
by  our  policy  toward  the  rest  of  the 
region.  We  have  consulted  closely  with 
Puerto  Rico  and   the  Virgin   Islands 
about  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
and   the   legislation   I   am   requesting 
today  will  reflect  Puerto  Rican  and 
Virgin  Island  interests  in  many  impor- 
tant ways. 
—The    Accelerated    Cost    Recovery 
System   (ACRS)   and   the   Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit  (ITC)  will  be  ex- 
tended to  property  used  by  compa- 
nies operating  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the    U.S.    Virgin    Islands.    Similar 
benefits  will  be  available  to  other 
U.S.  possessions. 
—Excise  taxes  on  all  imported  rum 
will  be  transferred  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
—Inputs  Into  Caribbean  Basin  pro- 
duction from  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  will  be  consid- 
ered domestic  inputs  from  Caribbe- 
an Basin  countries  for  purposes  of 
the  rules  of  origin. 
—Industries  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  have  access  to 
the  same  safeguards  provisions  as 
mainland  industries. 
In  addition,  we  will  support  proposed 
legislation  which  will  permit  products 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  whose  foreign 
content  does  not  exceed  70  percent  to 
receive      duty-free      treatment.      At 
present  the  maximum  foreign  content 
permitted  is  50  percent. 

To  further  the  integrated  agricultur- 
al development  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  we  will  make  greater  use  of  the 
agricultural  and  forestry  research,  ex- 
tension and  training  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  those  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands,  especially  the  tropical 
agricultural  research  facility  at  Maya- 
guez,  Puerto  Rico. 

All  these  elements  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  program  are  inextricably  linked 
together,  and  to  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  helping  our  neighbors  help 
themselves.  A  key  principle  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  a  more  produc- 
tive, competitive  and  dynamic  private 
sector,  and  thereby  provide  the  Jobs, 
goods  and  services  which  the  people  of 
the  Basin  need  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  All  the 
elements  of  this  program  are  designed 
to  help  establish  the  conditions  under 
which  a  free  and  competitive  private 
sector  can  flourish. 


Most  countries  in  the  Basin  already 
recognize  that  they  must  reform  many 
of  their  economic  policies  and  struc- 
tures in  profound  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful ways  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  economic  opportunities  of 
this  program.  We— the  United  States 
and  other  outside  donors— can  offer 
assistance  and  support,  but  only  the 
people  in  the  Basin  themselves  can 
make  this  program  work. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  this  program 
will  take  considerable  time  to  mature; 
others  are  designed  to  have  an  imme- 
diate effect.  But  the  challenge  is  al- 
ready upon  us;  the  time  to  begin  is 
now.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  with 
maximum  speed. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  consider 
very  carefully  any  changes  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  actions  in  trade,  aid  and  in- 
vestment are  inter-related.  Each  sup- 
ports the  other,  so  that  together  they 
comprise  a  real  spur  toward  the  entre- 
preneurial dynamism  which  the  area 
so  badly  needs.  A  significant  weaken- 
ing in  any  of  them  could  undermine 
the  whole  program. 

In  the  Caribbean  Basin,  we  seek 
above  all  to  support  those  values  and 
principles  that  shape  the  proud  her- 
itage of  this  Nation  and  this  Hemi- 
sphere. With  the  help  of  this  Con- 
gress, we  shall  see  these  values  not 
only  survive  but  triumph  in  a  Caribbe- 
an Basin  which  is  a  community  of 
peace,  freedom  and  prosperity. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  4:19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dolly  AKers. 
Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  frftm  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  desi^ate  the 
week  of  May  2  through  May  8.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Spor's  for  All 
Week." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

John  L.  Coffey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit; 
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William  W.  Caldwell,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania; 

Glenn  E.  Mencer.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Carol  Los  Mansmann.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania;  and 

Clarence  M.  Pendleton.  Jr..  of  California, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley  and  Mr.  Huddleston): 
S.  2222.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migration   and    Nationality    Act.    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley  and  Mr.  Chatee): 
S.  2223.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  ability  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  enforce  multilateral  Inter- 
national trade  agreements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 
S.  2224.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  contributions  to  programs  providing 
Job  training  for  certain  individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  charitable  contributions  of  certain 
items;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    LUGAR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DAwroRTH.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.    Pressler.    Mr.    Weicker.    Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  STArroRD. 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gorton. 
and  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.   2226.   A  bill   to  amend  the   National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  emergency  inter- 
est reduction  payments  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  to  authorize  additional  security 
and  development  assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Tulu  Chcme;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
youth  employment  during  the  summer  of 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  automo- 
bile research  competition  to  produce  a  radi- 
cally new  automobile  embodying  high  fuel 
economy,  safety,  and  environmental  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dood.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Pres- 
sler.  Mr.   MoYNiHAN.   Mr.   Denton. 
and  Mr.  DAmatoi: 
S.J.    Res.    167.   Joint    resolution    to   com- 
memorate   the    100th    anniversary    of    the 
KnighU  of  Columbus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
reciprocal  entrance  fees  for  Canadian  citi- 
zens entering  Glacier  National  Park  in  con- 
nection with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace  Park: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  on  this  legislation 
appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baocus.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.   Leahy.   Mr.   Durenbefger,   Mr. 
Dantorth.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  Res.  343.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  begin- 
ning strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  <he  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.  Mr.   Qdayle.   Mr.   Mitchell. 
Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr. 
Leahy.   Mr.   Exon.   Mr.   Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.    Heflin.    Mr.    Heinz,    and    Mr. 
Ford): 
S.  Res.  344.  A  resolution  supporting  the 
President's  decision  to  prohibit  the  import 
of  Libyan  oil  into  the  United  SUtes;  submit- 
ted and  considered. 

By    Mr.    GARN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
TowER.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Schmitt. 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
RiECLE.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Hatch.       Mrs.       Hawkins.       Mr. 
McCldre,     Mr.     MURKOWSKI.     Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  Baucds.-  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.  Mr.   Sasser.   Mr.   Domenici, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston.  Mr.   Cohen,   Mr.   Levin.   Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrdi: 
S.  Con.  Res.  72.  A  concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  that  deposits,  up  to  the  statuto- 
rily prescribed  amount.  In  federally  Insured 
depository  institutions  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes: 
submitted     by     unanimous     consent     and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  Con.  Res.  73.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
condemn   the   Iranian   persecution   of   the 
Bahai   community;   to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Chafee): 

S.  2223.  A  bill  to  improve  the  ability 
of  the  United  Stales  to  enforce  multi- 
lateral international  trade  agreements, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bentsen  and 
Mr.  Bradley  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Grassley.   and   Mr.   Hud- 
dleston ): 
S.  2222.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  pro- 
grams providing  job  training  for  cer- 
tain individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.   BAUCUS  (for   himself. 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Leahy,  and 
Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  2225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations  on  charitable  contri- 
butions of  certain  items;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

charitable  CONTRIBITTIONS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Moynihan,  Leahy,  and 
Kasten  join  me  in  introducing  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  Artist's  Tax 
Equity  and  Donation  Act  introduced 
last  year.  The  purpose  of  the  revised 
version,  like  that  of  the  original  bill,  is 
to  rectify  an  inequity  in  the  tax  code 
adopted  in  1969. 

Since  1969.  authors,  poets,  musi- 
cians, scientists  and  artists  have  been 
able  to  deduct  only  the  cost  of  the 
paper,  ink  and  paint  used  in  their  cre- 
ative work  when  making  a  gift  of  their 
creations  to  a  library  or  museum.  A 
collector,  on  the  other  hand,  making  a 
similar  gift  may  take  the  full  market 
value  as  a  charitable  deduction.  The 
intent  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
restore  to  the  creative  artists  and  sci- 
entists a  charitable  tax  deduction 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
gifts  of  their  works  of  art  or  manu- 
scripts to  nonprofit  organizations. 

Not  only  is  the  current  situation  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  the  creators,  but  it 
has  also  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  ability  of  libraries  and  museums  to 
receive  and  preserve  important  collec- 
tions for  future  generations.  For  ex- 
ample, before  1969.  the  Library  of 
Congress'  Music  Division  was  annually 
receiving  from  35  living  composers  the 
original  manuscripts  of  their  work.  Be- 
tween 1963  and  1970  the  manuscripts 
added  to  the  collections  came  to  1.200. 
But  in  all  the  years  since,  a  scant  30 
have  been  received. 
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In  addition,  in  1980.  two  major  col- 
lections on  deposit  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Music  Division  since  a  tax  de- 
duction was  not  forthcoming.  The  Li- 
brary is  now  being  put  on  notice  by 
other  depositors  that  they  may  with- 
draw their  potential  gifts  if  the  law  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Manuscript 
Division  was  receiving  manuscript  col- 
lections totaling  nearly  200.000  manu- 
scripts each  year  before  1969.  Al- 
though bequests  and  donations  of 
other  materials  have  occurred,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  received  only 
one  major  gift  or  self-created  material 
of  a  living  author  since  1969. 

The  inability  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  collections  is.  of  course, 
magnified  many  times  in  smaller  li- 
braries, museums,  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  reduced  level  of  acqui- 
sition will  be  disastrous  for  scholar- 
ship and  for  the  study  and  apprecia- 
tion of  American  civilization.  Museum 
and  library  visitors  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
see  works  of  great  beauty  and  sources 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  values. 

Creators  are  now  forced  to  disperse 
their  collections  by  selling  them  on 
the  open  market— mostly  to  individual 
collectors.  The  material  ceases  to  be 
available  for  research  in  public  institu- 
tions. Even  more  alarming,  these  ma- 
terials are  often  stored  where  they 
suffer  rapid  deterioration  and  are  sub- 
ject to  risks  of  fire,  flood,  and  theft- 
lost  forever. 

The  Artist's  Tax  Equity  and  Dona- 
tion Act  which  we  are  introducing 
today  has  been  revised  to  incorporate 
the  suggestions  made  at  the  hearings 
conducted  on  November  10.  1981. 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation. 
We  have  also  benefited  from  the  com- 
ments of  the  American  Arts  Alliance; 
American  Association  of  Museums: 
American  Council  on  the  Arts;  Ameri- 
can Library  Association;  Artists  Equity 
Association;  Association  of  Art 
Museum  Directors;  Association  of  Re- 
search Libraries;  Council  of  Creative 
Artists.  Libraries  and  Museums;  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Universities;  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen- 
cies; the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
many  others.  In  addition,  and  in  par- 
ticular. Senator  Moynihan  has  shared 
his  long  interest  and  experience  on 
this  issue. 

The  revised  version  differs  from  the 
original  in  two  areas:  First,  it  deals 
solely  with  gifts  of  living  artists,  au- 
thors, musicians,  and  scientists.  We 
concluded  that  the  inequity  of  the 
estate  tax  treatment  of  artistic  gifts 
has  largely  been  solved  by  the  estate 
tax  changes  enacted  last  year.  Second, 
the  bill  provides  two  alternatives  for 
establishing  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  donated  work  including  compari- 


son with  the  sale  or  exchange  price  of 
a  similar  work  by  the  same  artist  or  an 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  work. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities called  for  the  repeal  of  the  1969 
law.  Creative  artists,  scholars  and  all 
Americans  have  already  lost  13  years 
of  opportunities.  We  must  not  allow 
any  more  works  to  vanish.  We  ask  that 
you  join  us  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2225 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Artists  Tax  Equity 
and  Donation  Act  of  1982". 

Src.  2.  Charitable  Contributions  or  Cer 
TAIN  Items  Created  by  the  Taxpayer. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  170  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cer- 
tain contributions  of  ordinary  Income  and 
capital  gain  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(S)  Special  rule  for  certain  contributions 
of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composi- 
tions.— 

"(A)  In  gcneiial.— In  the  case  of  a  charita- 
ble contribution  of  any  literary,  musical,  or 
artistic  composition,  any  letter  or  memoran- 
dum, or  similar  property,  if  such  property 
was  created  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
taxpayer  making  such  contribution,  the 
amount  of  such  contribution  shall  t>e  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  contribut- 
ed at  the  time  of  such  contribution  and  no 
reduction  in  such  amount  shall  be  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  <B)  of  paragraph 
(I). 

"(B)  Certain  contributions  by  public  or- 
riciALS.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  charitable  contribution  of 
any  letter,  memorandum,  or  similar  proper 
ty  which  was  written,  prepared,  or  produced 
by  or  for  an  individual  while  such  individual 
was  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  if  the  writing,  preparation,  or 
production  of  such  property  was  related  to, 
or  arose  out  of,  the  performance  of  such  in- 
dividual's duties  as  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee.". 

Sec.  3.  E>rECTivE  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  to  contributions  made  after  December 
31,  1981.« 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself. 
D'Amato.   Mr.   Danforth. 
Hattield.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Hayakawa.    Mr.     Helms, 
HUDDLESTON,     Mr.     Heinz, 

Kasten,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Pressler.  Mr.  Weicker. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Garn. 
Sasser.     Mr.     Stafford, 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ford.  Mr.  Golowater.  and  Mr. 

Gorton): 
S.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
interest  reduction  payments  and   for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
emergency  mortgage  interest  reduction 
payment  act 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  all  Sen- 
ators, those  who  agree  with  the  eco- 
nomic program  passed  in  1981  and 
those  whose  disagree,  concur  that 
today's  unemployment  rates  are  intol- 
erably high.  All  of  us  are  impatient  for 
recovery  to  begin;  many  of  us  think 
that  some  decisive  action  is  necessary 
to  get  recovery  started. 

To  address  this  problem.  I  have  been 
searching  for  a  legislative  vehicle 
which  meets  three  tests:  First,  it  must 
create  the  greatest  amount  of  jobs  in 
the  shortest  amount  of  time:  second,  it 
must  be  consistent  with  the  overall 
economic  recovery  program  passed  by 
congress  last  year;  and  thirci.  it  must 
be  temporary  and  not  establish  a  per- 
manent Federal  financial  involvement. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  those 
tests  have  been  met  in  a  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  along  with  12  of  my 
colleagues.  The  bill  is  aimed  at  putting 
700,000  Americans  back  to  work  within 
several  months  of  passage.  We  have 
selected,  as  the  most  efficient  antire- 
cession step,  a  one-time  stimulus  of 
the  homebuilding  industry. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $5.12 
billion  during  the  next  5  years  to 
reduce  mortgage  interest  rates  on  new 
homes  by  up  to  4  percent.  Between 
350.000  and  450.000  new  homes  would 
be  started  this  year,  leading  to  esti- 
mated new  employment  of  300.000 
workers  in  the  building  trades  and 
400,000  in  related  industries. 

Although  the  bill  does  increase  first 
year  Federal  outlays  by  $1  billion,  we 
estimate  an  offsetting  revenue  in- 
crease of  up  to  $2.5  billion  in  personal 
and  corporate  taxes  in  the  first  year 
after  enactment. 

This  does  not  count  the  reductions 
in  Federal  expenditures  due  to  getting 
thousands  of  American  families  off 
the  unemployment  compensation  and 
food  stamp  rolls  and  back  to  work. 

The  bill  also  has  a  repayment  fea- 
ture. Individuals  who  qualify  for  these 
special  reduced  mortgage  interest 
rates  will  have  to  pay  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  full  amount  of 
subsidy  upon  resale  or  refinancing  of 
the  home.  Consumer  protections  have 
been  added  to  the  bill  so  that  all  of 
the  homebuyer's  equity  is  not  taken 
by  the  Government. 

The  States  and  localities  would  also 
realize  a  positive  financial  impact.  In 
my  State  of  Indiana,  it  is  estimated 
the  new  construction  generated  by 
this  bill  would  bring  in  $40  million  in 
State  sales  taxes.  $15  million  in  State 
income  taxes,  and  $25  million  to  local 
governments  in  property  taxes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urffan  Development  would  have  1 
month  to  begin  providing,  through  the 
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Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation and  existing  lending  institu- 
tions, special  growing  equity  mort- 
gages to  the  qualified  buyers  of  new 
homes  built  after  March  6.  1982. 

These  mortgages  would  be  reduced  a 
maximum  of  4  points,  but  in  no  event 
below  a  11-percent  interest  rate.  If  the 
market  rates  fall  below  12.5  percent 
the  program  will  cease  operations. 

Only  low-  and  medium-income  fami- 
lies, those  with  gross  family  incomes 
of  $30,000  or  less  a  year,  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  special  reduced-rate 
mortgages.  The  maximum  loan  limit  is 
$67,500. 

In  a  growing  equity  mortgage,  a  fam- 
ily's monthly  mortgage  payments  in- 
crease 0.75  percent  of  the  mortgage 
amount  each  year,  with  all  of  the  in- 
crease going  to  build  up  the  buyer's 
equity  in  the  property.  For  example, 
on  a  $65,000  mortgage  the  increase 
would  be  $40  a  month  after  the  first 

year. 

With  a  $65,000  mortgage,  the  total  5- 
year  subsidy  would  be  $12,754.  This 
money  would  be  due  to  the  Federal 
Government  when  the  home  is  sold  or 
refinanced.  However,  the  repayment  is 
limited  to  60  percent  of  the  net  equity 
or  the  amount  of  the  Government's 
assistance,  whichever  is  less. 

The  mortgages  would  be  made  avail- 
able in  every  State.  The  funds  for  the 
reduced-rate  mortgages  would  be  allo- 
cated following  a  three  factor  formula 
which  measures  State  population,  un- 
employment, suid  the  rate  of  decline  or 
lag  in  new  housing  starts. 

There  is  an  incredible  amount  of 
pent-up  demand  for  new  housing  in 
this  country.  Interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages,  running  anywhere  from  15 
to  20  percent,  have  locked  large  num- 
bers of  potential  home  buyers  out  of 
the  market  for  many  morvths.  Since 
people  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high 
Interest  rates  to  buy  new  homes, 
homebuilders  stop  working  and  many 
have  gone  out  of  business.  Carpenters 
and  bricklayers  cannot  find  work  as 
unemployment  spreads  through  the 
economy.  With  no  new  homes,  lumber 
and  building  suppliers,  appliance  man- 
ufacturers, electrical  and  plumbing  in- 
dustrial workers,  railroads,  and  truck- 
ers all  suffer. 

Housing  has  led  us  out  of  past  reces- 
sions, and  it  can  do  so  again  with  this 
program.  Unemployment  in  construc- 
tion is  18.7  percent.  One  out  of  every 
eight  unemployed  persons  is  a  con- 
struction worker.  Housing  starts  last 
year  totaled  698.000  units,  compared 
with  1.4  million  in  1978.  If  we  do  not 
do  something  now  to  preserve  housing- 
related  jobs,  when  recovery  comes,  in- 
dustry capacity  will  be  insufficient  and 
we  will  see  terrific  inflationary  pres- 
sures, like  those  that  followed  the 
1975  recession. 

An  important  study  prepared  in  Feb- 
ruary by  Market  Opinion  Research 
Corp.   entitled   "Homeownership   and 


National  Policy"  shows  that  in  1982. 
44  percent  of  all  persons  who  are 
likely  to  move  for  job  relocation  or 
other  reasons  and  61  percent  of  all 
those  persons  who  are  possible  movers 
in  1982  would  like  to  purchase  a  home. 
But  in  each  case,  less  than  34  percent  i^ 


some    emergency    measures    to    put 
p^ple  back  to  work  now. 

This  bill  presents  a  real  opportunity 
to  move  the  Nation  out  of  recession.  I 
must  point  out  that  if  it  is  to  work,  we 
must  view  it  as  truly  urgent  business 
which  must  be  enacted  in  the  next  3 


of  the  likely  movers  and  30  percent  of  i  months.  To  wait  beyond  that  point 
the  possible  movers  are  willing  to  pay  only  discourages  builders  from  taking 
more  than  a  12-percent  interest  rate 
on  mortgages.  These  numbers  drop 
dramatically— 8  percent  and  7  percent 
respectively— when  interest  rates 
reach  16  percent.  Translated  in  whole 
numbers,  of  9  million  Americans  who 
would  possibly  move  in  1982,  the 
report  says  less  than  3  million  "are  ac- 
tually considering  purchasing  a  home 
and  have  the  necessary  income  to 
pursue  that  desire."  The  report  con- 
cludes that,  "High  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  dramatically  suppressed 
the  market  of  home  buyers  and  sell- 
ers." 

Based  on  this  study,  if  we  assist  this 
very  large  group  of  potential  home 
buyers  this  year,  the  resulting  impact 
on  the  homebuilding  industry  and  the 
entire  economy  would  be  inunediate 
and  forceful. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  who  is  the  principal  cosponsor 
of  my  bill.  Senator  Packwood,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  Finance  Committee 
member,  will  shortly  be  introducing  a 
companion  tax  measure,  which  I  will 
support  and  which  will  bring  much 
needed  changes  in  the  Tax  Code,  pro- 
viding longer  range  improvements  in 
the  availability  of  mortgage  money 
generally. 

I  must  report  that  I  have  received  no 
assurances  of  support  from  the  admin- 
istration. But  it  is  my  feeling  that  the 
administration  is  searching  for  an 
emergency  jobs  stimulus  program,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  best 
such  program. 

I  have  talked  to  Secretary  Pierce, 
who  chairs  the  President's  Housing 
Task  Force,  and  to  other  key  members 
of  the  administration  who  have  as- 
sured me  that  they  will  carefully  con- 
sider my  bill. 

I  intend  to  hold  the  necessary  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal*  in  my  subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
starting  March  23,  so  that  if  Congress 
makes  a  decision  to  act,  we  will  have  a 
bill  that  has  been  studied  indepth. 

My  bill  is  a  temporary  emergency 
action  to  create  jobs  now.  The  Federal 
machinery  to  make  it  work  is  already 
in  place. 

Last  year,  we  adopted  a  strong,  long- 
run  economic  recovery  program  by 
cutting  taxes  to  encourage  investment, 
by  controlling  Federal  spending  to  de- 
crease inflation,  and  by  reducing  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  economy.  Those 
fundamentals  are  in  place  and  must 
remain.  But  in  the  short  term  we  have 
to    strengthen    the    foundation    with 


advantage  of  the  imminent  building 
season.  I.  therefore,  intend  to  try  to 
move  my  bill  on  a  separate  track, 
keeping  it  apart  from  the  HUD  au- 
thorization, which  will  take  longer  to 
shape.  I  ask  your  support  not  only  for 
my  bill  but  for  our  cooperative  effort 
to  help  our  country  regain  its  full  eco- 
nomic vitality  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2226 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"emergency  mortgage  interest  reduction 
payments 

"Sec.  247.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
middle-  and  lower-Income  families  in  acquir- 
ing a  home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  merfi- 
bership  in  a  cooperative  association  operat- 
ing a  housing  project,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, through  the  CJovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association,  to  make  and  to  con- 
tract to  make  periodic  interest  reduction 
payments  on  behalf  of  such  families.  Such 
assistance  shall  t>e  accomplished  through 
payments  to  mortgagees  and  lenders  or 
their  transferees  holding  mortgages  and 
loans  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  m^ay  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
Interest  reduction  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion during  any  month  unless  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Boards  home  mortgage 
interest  rate  index  for  conventional  home 
mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the  moving 
average  for  the  most  recent  two-month 
period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  under  this  section,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  In  a  co- 
operative must  be  insured  under  this  ^tion 
or  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this  sec- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  Interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the  proper- 
ty or  shares  with  respect  to  which  the  pay- 
menU  are  made  and  shall  be  repayable— 

"(1)  when  the  property  is  sold; 

"(2)  when  the  owner  ceases  to  occupy  the 
property  as  a  principal  residence  for  a 
period  longer  than  9  months: 

"(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the 
property  specified  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary; or  '",. 
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'•(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first 
mortgage  or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

•(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage Interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

•■(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per  anum:  and 

••<2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  l)e  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

"(g)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  or  loan  shall— 

•'(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower whose  adjusted  gross  income  did  not 
exceed  $30,000  during  the  year  preceding 
the  application  for  the  mortgage  or  loan 
and  who  intends  to  occupy  the  property  as  a 
principal  residence; 

"(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500: 

"(3)  Involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction  or  manufacture  of  which 
was  completed  on  or  after  March  6.  1982; 

"(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years, 
but  provide  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan 
payment  shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the 
mortgage  or  loan  by  increasing  the  payment 
required  during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  the  Increase  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation: 

"(5)  provide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for 
equal  monthly  payments  in  the  same 
amount  as  the  amount  required  In  the  sixth 
year,  but  only  for  the  period  necessary  to 
pay  off  the  remaining  principal  obligation; 

"(8)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e): 

"(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or 
lender  who  Is  responsible  and  able  to  service 
the  mortgage  or  loan  properly; 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tution Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

"(9)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  section 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

"( 1 )  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  rati(^  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States; 

"(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  Is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  decline  in 
one-  to  four-family  housing  starts,  measured 
from  1978  to  1981.  of  each  State  to  the  de- 
cline for  all  States;  and 

"(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's  sea- 


sonally adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  the 
most  recent  3-month  period  prior  to  the  al- 
location to  the  seasonally  adjusted  unem- 
ployment rate  for  all  States  for  such  3- 
month  period. 

'•(1)  Any  mortgage  Insured  or  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  be  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As 
sociation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort 
gage  Corp>oration. 

■■(jHl)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regula- 
tions, make  allocations,  and  issue  commit- 
ments pursuant  to  this  section  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5,120,000,000.  Any  sums 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  for 
commitment  until  November  1.  1982. '.• 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  developing  this  idea 
to  provide  home  buyers  and  the  hous- 
ing and  construction  industries  with 
the  relief  they  so  desperately  need. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
allow  almost  half  a  million  frustrated 
Americans  to  buy  homes  at  reduced  in- 
terest rates.  It  will  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  up  to  450.000  new  homes, 
and  put  as  many  as  700,000  people 
back  to  work. 

This  legislation  gives  a  4-percent  in- 
terest subsidy  to  individuals  buying 
newly  constructed  homes  when  Inter- 
est rates  are  at  or  above  15  percent. 
When  market  rates  fall  below  15  per- 
cent, the  individual  can  receive  a 
Lugar  loan  at  11  percent.  We  believe 
this  will  provide  the  kind  of  stimulus 
the  housing  industry  needs  to  start  on 
the  road  to  recovery  and  provide  the 
most  possible  Jobs  for  Americans  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time. 

Senator  Lugar  and  I  recently  held 
joint  hearings  between  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  the  Taxation  Sub- 
committee on  his  thrift  partnership 
bill  and  the  financial  problems  facing 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  I 
learned  of  a  common  concern  Senator 
Lugar  and  I  have  about  housing  and 
unemployment  in  this  country.  I  re- 
spect my  colleagues  efforts  to  trans- 
late these  concerns  into  legislation  and 
am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  kind 
words.  I  am  delighted  that  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  as  enthusiastic  about  this  bill 
as  I  am.  I  look  forward  to  combining 
our  efforts  to  put  Americans  back  to 
work  and  to  give  the  depressed  hous- 
ing industry  the  boost  it  needs. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  and  I  be- 
lieve the  emergency  relief  provided  in 
this  new  housing  bill  is  crucial.  I  think 
we  also  agree  that  there  is  another 


side  of  the  problem  which  should  be 
addressed.  I  am  talking  about  the  need 
to  set  in  place  today  the  necessary  in- 
struments to  help  insure  that  we  can 
meet  our  housing  needs  10  years  down 
the  road  and  beyond. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  discussion  on 
this  issue,  we  will  follow  up  our  action 
today  by  attempting  to  open  up  IRA's 
for  housing.  The  purpose  of  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  is  to  help  a 
person  prepare  for  retirement.  Owning 
your  own  home  is  certainly  a  large 
part  of  the  security  you  seek  at  retire- 
ment. We  are  also  interested  in  hear- 
ing ideas  about  ways  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate increases  of  pension  invest- 
ments in  housing. 

Today  we  have  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing on  a  major  emergency  housing 
proposal  which  will  progress  through 
the  Banking  Committee.  Senator 
Lugar  and  I  agree  that  the  resources 
of  both  the  Ranking  and  Finance 
Committees  are  important  if  we  are  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
recovery  and  continued  health  of  the 
housing  industry. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  foresight.  I  agree  that 
it  is  important  to  address  the  long- 
term  needs  of  our  housing  industry.  I 
look  forward  to  a  more  in-depth 
review  of  the  idea  of  using  IRA's  for 
housing  and  making  pension  invest- 
ments in  mortgages  more  likely,  and 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  support.* 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Lugar 
in  proposing  legislation  to  provide  sin 
immediate  job  producing  stimulus  to 
the  housing  industry.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Lugar  for  his  leadership  in  pro- 
posing this  legislation  and  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  hearings  will  be 
held  very  soon  on  the  legislation. 

In  1979.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reversed  its  policy  of  monitoring  inter- 
est rates  and  moved  to  directly  curtail 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply. 
Credit  immediately  tightened,  interest 
rates  rose  dramatically  for  the  average 
home  buyer  and  thousands  of  two  by 
fours  from  homebuilders  arrived  in 
our  congressional  offices.  Efforts  were 
made  to  reactivate  a  housing  stimulus 
program,  but  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  rejected  the  re- 
quest by  stressing  the  importance  of 
holding  down  spending  and  lowering 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Housing  advo- 
cates were  told  to  wait  for  the  long 
term  results.  The  industry  and  the 
home  buyer  have  been  patient— in 
1980  and  1981  funds  were  reduced  for 
housing  subsidies  and  it  was  accepted 
because  the  package  of  budget  cuts 
and  tax  cuts  were  felt  to  be  important 
to  achieving  economic  recovery. 

However,  in  the  spring  of  1982  we 
can  wait  no  longer.  In  my  State,  one- 
half  of  the  lumber  mills  are  either 
closed  or  barely  operating.  The  unem- 
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ployment  rate  in  the  forest  products 
industry  is  placed  at  50  percent.  Entire 
communities  are  going  under,  people 
are  losing  confidence  in  their  govern- 
ment and  in  themselves.  Before  it  was 
fashionable  in  the  Washington  editori- 
al pages  to  talk  of  Depression,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  have  been  living  in 
that  fear. 

In  essence,  we  are  witnessing  one  of 
the  greatest  expansions  of  centralized 
economic  power  that  has  occurred  in 
my  lifetime.  How  ironic  it  is  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  New  Federalism 
that  attempts  to  decentralize  political 
power  at  a  time  when  the  access  to 
credit  for  the  farmer,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  contractor  and  home- 
owner is  being  eliminated.  We  are  wit- 
nessing a  dismantling  of  our  economic 
system  that  Is  destroying  our  small 
business  sector— even  though  they 
provide  the  key  to  providing  the  jobs 
that  America  needs. 

In  the  timber  Industry  Irreparable 
damage  has  already  occurred.  The 
larger  companies  may  make  It,  or  will 
merge  into  larger  corporations.  Local 
savings  and  loarts  are  madly  scram- 
bling for  merger  partners  while  some 
experts  predict  1.000  Savings  and 
Loans  to  go  under  in  1982.  Banks,  es- 
pecially the  rural  and  smaller  institu- 
tions are  facing  the  saJne  pressures  as 
they  compete  against  large  money 
market  funds.  I  cannot  help  but  see  a 
world  where  a  few  money  center  insti- 
tutions will  dominate  the  mortgage  fi- 
nance system  to  the  detriment  of  com- 
mimity  run  financial  Institutions  that 
loan  to  needy  small  businesses  that 
produce  jobs  In  that  community. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  Impli- 
cations of  continuing  the  status  quo.  I 
believe  that  the  Lugar  bill  is  a  modest 
step  that  is  critical  to  getting  this 
economy  back  on  its  feet.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  hefty  subsidy  in  a  very  effi- 
cient way  by  the  utilization  of  an  in- 
terest buy  down  plan  instead  of  out- 
right purchases  of  the  mortgages 
themselves.  Innovative  recapture  pro- 
visions are  provided  in  the  legislation 
to  Insure  that  the  Government  is 
repaid  the  money  provided. 

A  similar  program  was  used  In  1974- 
75  to  get  the  housing  industry  going 
again;  300,000  buyers  were  aided,  $12 
billion  in  lending  activity  undertaken, 
and  some  $7  billion  of  Government  aid 
was  provided.  Because  there  was  a  re- 
capture provision,  the  Government 
nearly  broke  even  on  the  program. 

For  those  who  remain  unconvinced 
that  the  program  would  pay  for  Itself. 
I  would  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
all-savers  certificates  be  curtailed  as  of 
June  1.  1982.  No  one  who  has  brought 
certificates  already  would  be  penal- 
ized. We  need  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  all-savers  certificates  have 
not  lived  up  to  their  purpose.  The  cer- 
tificates were  promoted  as  the  savior 
of  housing  last  summer  but  the  evi- 
dence is  mounting  that  the  certificates 


have  helped  a  large  number  of 
wealthy  investors  and  a  needy  thrift 
industry,  but  has  done  llitle  to  gener- 
ate new  housing. 

The  cost  of  the  all-savers  certificates 
will  be  $5.2  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  and  it  will  not  even  make  a  dent 
In  meeting  our  housing  crisis.  Can  we 
really  argue  that  we  would  not  be 
better  off  if  we  cut  short  the  all-savers 
certificate  and  replaced  It  with  the  tar- 
geted Lugar  bill? 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
and  Include  it  in  the  1983  budget  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.* 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  2226,  the 
legislation  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
depths  to  which  the  housing  industry 
has  fallen.  We  all  know  the  the  statis- 
tics much  too  well.  Housing  starts 
have  dropped  to  1.085.300.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  housing  Industry  has  risen 
to  more  than  18  percent  and  spilled 
over  Into  a  number  of  related  Indus- 
tries, such  as  appliance  manufactur- 
ing. We  also  all  know  too  well  the 
pent-up  frustration  and  demand  of 
those  who  desperately  want  and  need 
new  shelter  but  who  simply  cannot 
afford  the  high  cost  of  today's  inter- 

In  1981,  In  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
housing  starts  fell  to  8.500.  Including 
multlfamlly  units.  This  was  the  lowest 
yea"-  since  1945  and  down  significantly 
from  the  second  lowest  year.  1980. 
when  13.800  units  were  started. 

Today,  it  is  estimated  that  only  5 
percent  of  the  people  in  my  State  can 
afford  a  new  home.  The  legislation 
being  Introduced  today  would  Increase 
the  number  of  such  persons  to  25  per- 
cent. It  could  result  in  as  many  as 
1.100  new  starts  by  the  third  quarter 
of  1982  and  almost  6.400  over  the  life 
of  the  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  ac- 
complish this  by  subsidizing  interest 
rates  by  4  percent  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  rate  and  11  percent, 
whichever  is  less.  The  loan  limit  would 
be  $67,500.  the  current  FHA  limit.  The 
Income  limit  for  qualifying  would  be 
$30,000.  Participant's  monthly  mort- 
gage payments  would  Increase  by  0.75 
percent  of  the  mortgage  amount  each 
year,  over  a  5-year  period,  with  the  in- 
crease going  into  principal  to  create 
equity.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period,  the  participant  would  pay  ac- 
cording the  the  terms  of  the  original 
mortgage.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  repaid  when  the  home  is 
resold  or  refinanced. 

On  a  nationwide  basis.  It  Is  estimated 
that  up  to  450,000  houses  would  be 
produced  and  that  more  than  700.000 
jobs— 300.000  in  construction  and 
400,000  in  related  areas— would  result. 
Thus,  the  bill  will  address  the  dual 


problems   of   unemployment   and   de- 
pressed housing  production. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Important  to  note 
that  the  proposed  fiscal  1983  budget 
contains  no  housing  production  funds. 
The  programs  which  we  have  known 
in  the  past— principally  section  8  new 
construction  and  section  235— are  not 
there.  There  will  be  no  stimulus  for 
construction  unless  we  put  it  there. 
Obviously,  we  must  all  be  extremely 
cognizant  of  the  economic  situation, 
and  we  must  undertake  appropriate 
reductions.  But,  with  high  Interest 
rates  and  the  termination  of  a  number 
of  traditional  housing  programs,  the 
housing  sector  is  being  asked  to  bear 
too  much.  Construction  workers,  appll- 
cance  manufacturers,  lumbering  con- 
cerns, realtors,  and  related  areas  are 
simply  being  asked  to  carry  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  for  Improving  the 
economy. 

Decent  and  affordable  housing  have 
long  been  primary  objectives  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  have  contributed  to  pride 
among  our  people  and  stability  In  our 
communities. 

The  bill  t>elng  Introduced  today 
offers  the  opportunity  to  address  two 
of  our  most  pressing  problems— unem- 
ployment and  stagnation  In  the  hous- 
ing sector.  It  offers  the  opportunity  to 
address  them  on  a  temporary  basis, 
rather  than  through  lengthy  Federal 
commitments  of  20  or  30  years.  And.  it 
offers  a  means  for  the  Government  ul- 
timately to  recoup  its  subsidy.  It  Is  a 
means  not  only  of  addressing  immedi- 
ate concerns  but  also  of  investing  In 
tomorrow.* 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  emergency  mortgage  Interest  re- 
duction payment  legislation  which  will 
lower  Interest  rates  by  4  percent  on 
home  mortgages  for  qualifying  individ- 
uals and  could  put  more  than  700.000 
persons  back  to  work. 

I  have  sponsored  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  for  the 
thoussoids  of  persons  In  the  housing 
industry  who  have  been  laid  off  or 
who  have  gone  out  of  business  and  be- 
cause of  the  estimated  90  percent  of 
working  families  currently  priced  out 
of  the  homeownership  market. 

In  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  there 
has  been  a  64-percent  drop  in  housing 
starts  within  the  past  4  years.  There  is 
virtually  no  new  construction  taking 
place  In  the  entire  State.  This  Is.  of 
course,  not  because  families  do  not 
need  housing  but  because  interest 
rates  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
middle-  and  lower-income  family  to 
afford  current  mortgage  payments. 
Whereas  a  $60,000  mortgage  at  1 1  per- 
cent interest  would  result  in  monthly 
principal  and  interest  payments  of 
$571.  that  same  mortgage  at  17  per- 
cent interest,  the  current  rate,  is  $855 
per    month.    Most    of    our    families 
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simply  cannot  afford  this  type  of  pay- 
ment. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
stimulate  production  of  up  to  450,000 
new  homes.  It  does  this  by  providing  a 
mortgage  subsidy  to  families  currently 
earning  less  than  $30,000  yearly. 

The  subsidy  is  a  4-percent  interest 
reduction  or  a  reduction  of  the  market 
rate  to  11  percent,  whichever  will  cost 
the  Government  less.  The  interest  re- 
duction will  be  provided  on  a  growing 
equity  mortgage. 

The  tax  revenue  raised  from  this  bill 
will  far  exceed  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Government.  This  pro- 
gram will  lower  deficits  by  getting 
people  back  to  work  and  back  to 
paying  taxes.  Many  housing  related  in- 
terests such  as  the  lumber  industry, 
furniture  and  appliance  industry,  and 
plumbing  and  heating  industries  will 
also  benefit  should  this  legislation  be 
enacted. 

My  State  of  South  Dakota  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  agriculture 
and  small  business  persons.  We  have 
been  devastated  by  high  interest  rates. 
I  view  this  legislation  as  a  small  step 
in  reviving  a  portion  of  the  economy 
that  has  been  especially  victimized  by 
these  interest  rates.  However.  I  want 
to  also  state  that  I  will  continue  to 
work  to  strengthen  our  economy  and 
bring  down  interest  rates  so  that  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  can  once  again 
prosper. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation.* 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Lugar.  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  S.  2226,  an  emergency  stim- 
ulus plan  for  our  Nation's  housing  in- 
dustry. 

The  dimensions  of  our  housing  crisis 
are  well  known.  Housing  production  is 
at  an  all-time  low.  The  unemployment 
figure  in  residential  construction  is 
18.7  percent.  The  unemployment  rate 
in  our  forest  products  industry  is  well 
over  30  percent  and  rising.  These  un- 
employment rates  are  unacceptable. 

Our  current  policy  of  high  interest 
rates  and  high  budget  deficits  are 
bainging  our  economy  to  its  knees. 
And  the  housing  industry  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  our  tight  monetary  poli- 
cies. 

S.  2226  will  be  of  imipense  assistance 
to  our  housing  industry  and  to  our  Na- 
tion's realtors.  It  will  help  produce 
some  450,000  housing  units  and  also 
help  restore  employment  to  some 
700,000  Americans.  It  will  help  the 
economic  recovery  of  one  of  our  most 
basic  industries. 

The  legislation  will  also  make  it  pos- 
sible for  some  7.8  million  more  fami- 
lies to  enter  the  housing  market  for 
the  first  time.  This  is  most  important 
to  the  all  too  many  young  families 
that  have  been  frozen  out  of  the  hous- 


ing market  because  of  high  interest 
rates. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  only  to  pass  S.  2226  but 
also  to  consider  enactment  of  my 
mortgage  bond  legislation.  S.  1348. 
With  a  revived  mortgage  bond  pro- 
gram, we  could  help  build  another 
250,000  housing  units  at  little  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  State  and 
local  governments  stand  ready  to  get 
their  mortgage  bond  programs  moving 
again,  and  my  legislation  would  be  an 
ideal  complement  to  S.  2226. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  a 
strong  commitment  to  S.  2226  and 
other  related  legislation  that  will  help 
bring  about  an  economic  revival  in  our 
Nation's  housing  industry. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional security  and  development  assist- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

IlfTTRNATIONAL  SECURITY  KKD  DEVKLOPMEIfT 
COOPKRATION  ACT  OP  1»S3 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  he  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  March 
10.  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2227 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITU: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1982  ". 

TITLE  I-MILITARY  SALES  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 

POREICN  MILITARY  SALES  CREDITS 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  AGGREGATE  CEILINGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $800,000,000  "  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$1.739.0O0.00O-. 

<b)  Section  31(bMl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■$800,000,000  "  the  second 


time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$1,739.000.000". 

(c)  Section  31(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  $3,269,525,000"  the 
second  lime  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $3,928,800,000  ". 

(d)  Section  31(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  $1,400,000,000"  the 
second  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $1,700,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  Israel. '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  of  which  not  less  than 
$550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  not  less 
than  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  shall 
be  available  as  credits  under  section  23  of 
this  Act". 

(e)  Section  31(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  and  not  less  than 
$280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

(f)  Effective  as  of  October  1,  1982.  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (7)  of  section  31(b)  of  such 
Act  are  repealed,  and  section  31(b)  is 
amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new  para- 
graph (6)  as  follows: 

"Of  the  total  amounts  of  credits  (or  par- 
ticipations in  credits)  extended  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
Egypt  and  Sudan  shall  be  released  from 
their  contractual  liabilities  to  repay  the 
United  States  Oovemment  with  respect  to 
such  credits  and  participations  in  credits  in 
amounts  up  to  $400,000,000  for  Egypt  and 
$50,000,000  for  Sudan. '. 

(g)  Section  31(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "each  such  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1982.  and 
$500,000,000  of  such  liability  for  fiscal  year 
1983". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SURCHARGE 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  21(e) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "costs"  the 
phrase  "(which  would  not  otherwise  be  In- 
curred by  the  United  SUtes  Government)." 

CHARGES  POR  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  Section  43(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
extraordinary"  Immediately  after  "recovery 
of  administrative." 

EXCHANGE  TRAINING 

Sec.  104.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
chapter  2A  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  2B— EXCHANGE  TRAINING 

"Sec.  30.  General  AtrrHORiTY.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  for  attendance 
of  foreign  military  personnel  at  professional 
military  education  Institutions  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  Service  academies)  with- 
out charge  in  accordance  with  agreements 
requiring  the  exchange  of  students  on  a 
one-for-one.  reciprocal  basis  each  fiscal  year 
between  such  institutions  and  comparable 
institutions  of  eligible  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations.". 

GOVERNMENT  FURNISHED  EQUIPMENT  OR 
MATERIALS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Subject  to  the  conditions 
s|)ecified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  President  may.  on  a  negotiated  contract 
basis,  under  cash  terms  ( 1 )  sell  defense  arti- 
cles at  not  less  than  the  estimated  replace- 
ment cost  thereof,  or  (2)  procure  and  sell  de- 
fense articles  at  not  less  than  the  contract 
cost  thereof  to  the  United  States  Govern 
ment.  to  any  United  States  company  for  in- 
corporation into  end-items  (and  for  concur- 
rent or  follow-on  support)  to  be  sold  by  such 
company  on  a  direct  commercial  basis  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization pursuant  to  an  export  license  or 
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approval  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  The  amount  of  reim- 
bursement received  from  such  sales  shall  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  of  the  selling 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  de- 
fense articles  as  defined  in  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  may  be  sold,  or  procured  and 
sold,  pursuant  to  sul)section  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion only  If  (1)  the  end-item  to  which  the 
defense  article  applies  Is  to  be  procured  for 
the  armed  forces  of  a  friendly  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization.  (2)  the  de- 
fense article  would  be  supplied  to  the  prime 
contractor  as  government  furnished  equip- 
ment or  materials  if  the  end-item  were 
being  procured  for  the  use  of  the  United 
SUtes  Armed  Forces,  and  (3)  the  defense  ar- 
ticle Is  available  only  from  United  States 
Government  sources  or  Is  not  available  to 
the  prime  contractor  directly  from  United 
SUtes  commercial  sources  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  prime  contrac- 
tor's delivery  schedule. 

GRANT  TRAINING 

Sec.  10«.  Section  542  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$42  000.000"  the  second  time  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$53.700.000'. 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  PROGRAM  AND 
INTERKATIONAL  MIUTAHY  EDUCATION  AKD 
TRAINING  NOTIFICATIONS 

Sec.  107.  Section  634A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof:  "This  notification  require- 
ment shall  not  apply  to  any  such  repro- 
grammlng  of  funds  for  use  under  the  au- 
thority of  Chapter  8  of  Part  I  and  Chapter  5 
of  Part  II  which  U  less  than  $50,000.". 

PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  the  subsection  and  adding 
at  the  end  of  that  sentence  "listed  In  this 
subsection."; 

(2)  by  striking  In  the  third  sentence  of 
that  subsection  the  words  ",  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.';  and 

(3)  by  striking  from  the  list  of  countries 
set  forth  In  that  subsection  the  words  "Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China"  and  "Tibet". 

(b)  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  .section  414  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  414.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  friendly 
country  eligible  to  enter  Into  sales  agree- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  to  receive 
assistance  under  title  II  of  this  Act.". 

PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS  AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  109.  Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$19,000,000"  the  second  time  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$43,474,000". 

peacekeeping  OPERATIONS  EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Section  552  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  the 
number  "(1)"  immediately  after  "the  Presi- 
dent may"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  Immedi- 
ately after  "$15,000,000"  the  words  "or  (2) 
In  the  event  the  President  determines  that 
unforeseen  circumstances  exist  which  re- 
quire the  Immediate  provision  of  assistance 
under  this  chapter,  he  may  direct  thie  draw- 
down of  commodities  and  services  from  the 
Inventory  and  resources  of  any  agency  of 


the  United  States  Government  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subsection:  "(d)  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count for  commodities  and  services  provided 
under  sub-section  (c)(2)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  652  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  552(c)(2).'  immediately  after 
"under  section  506(a) '. 

TITLE  II-ANTI-TERRORISM 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  at  the  end  thereof: 

"CHAPTER  8— ANTI-TERRORISM  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  571.  General  AuTHORiTY-(a)  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine,  assistance  to  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  enhance  the  ability  of  their  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  deter  terrorists  and 
terrorist  groups  from  engaging  In  Interna- 
tional terrorist  acts  such  as  bombings,  kid- 
napping, assassination,  hostage-taking  and 
hijacking.  Such  assistance  may  Include 
training  services  and  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment and  other  commodities  related  to 
twmb  detection  and  disposal,  management 
of  hostage  situations,  physical  security  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  detection,  de- 
terrence, and  prevention  of  acts  of  terror- 
Ism,  the  resolution  of  terrorist  Incidents, 
and  the  apprehension  of  those  Involved  In 
such  acts. 

•(b)  Notwithstanding  section  660  of  this 
Act.  services  and  commodities  may  be  grant- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  to  eligi- 
ble foreign  countries,  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment of  the  value  thereof  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 644(m))  pursuant  to  section  632  of  this 
Act  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  consistent  with  and  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  this 
Act  as  he  may  determine,  any  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  services  and  commodities,  without 
charge  to  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter,  to  an  eligible  foreign  country,  sub- 
ject to  payment  in  advance  of  the  value 
thereof  (as  defined  In  section  644(m))  in 
United  SUtes  dollars  by  the  foreign  coun- 
try. Credits  and  the  proceeds  of  guaranteed 
loans  made  available  to  such  countries  pur- 
suant to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  may 
be  used  for  such  payments.  Collections 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  credited  to  the 
currently  applicable  appropriation,  account, 
or  fund  of  the  agency  providing  such  assist- 
ance and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  appropriation,  account  or 
fund  Is  authorized  to  be  used. 

"Sec.  572.  Appropriations.— There  Is  au- 
thorized to  the  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  this  chapter  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983. 

"Sec.  573.  Purposes— (a)  Activities  con- 
ducted under  this  chapter  shall  be  de- 
signed— 

"(1)  to  enhance  the  law  enforcement  anti- 
terrorism skills  of  friendly  countries  by  pro- 
viding training  and  equipment  to  deter  and 
counter  terrorism;  and 

"(2)  to  strengthen  our  bilateral  ties  with 
friendly  governments  by  offering  concrete 
assistance  In  this  area  of  great  mutual  con- 
cern. 


(b)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  infor- 
mation exchange  activities  conducted  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
under  other  authority  for  such  purposes. 

"Sec.  574.  Administrative  Authorities.— 
Except  where  expressly  provided  to  the  con- 
trary, any  reference  in  any  law  to  part  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  jnclude  refer- 
ence to  this  chapter  and  any  reference  In 
any  law  to  part  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exclude  reference  to  this  chap- 
ter.". 

(b)  Section  502B(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  phrase  "or  chapter  8  (antiterrorism 
assistance)"  after  ;the  phrase  "chapter  6 
(peacekeeping  operations)". 

(c)  Section  644(m)(5)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  phrase  "or  services  provi(Jed  under 
chapter  8  of  part  II  of  this  Act"  after  the 
phrase  "military  education  and  training  ". 
TITLE  III-ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Section  531(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,723,500,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •$2.886.000.000-. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  532(a)(1)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 " 
and  by  striking  out  "and  for  each  such 
year"  wherever  It  appears. 

(b)  Section  532(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "years  1982  and  1983"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "year  1982". 

(c)  Section  532(a)(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983."  and  "for  each  such  year". 

(d)  Section  S32(b)(l)  and  section  532(b)(2) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  "  and  "for 
each  such  year". 

(e)  Section  532(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $7,000,000  or  more  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  ". 

(f)  Section  533(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1982". 

(g)  Section  533(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983."  "for  each  such  year."  and  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  ". 

(h)  Section  537  and  section  538  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "years 
1982  and  1983"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"year  1982  "  and  by  striking  out  "for  each 
such  year". 

(1)  Section  539  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  ". 

TITLE  IV— DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

CDUCATIOIl  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  401.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "$103,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $116,383,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983'. 

ENERGY.  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 
AND  SELECTED  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  402.  Section  106(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$147,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$166,757,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 
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AGRICULTTmAL  AltB  PKODnCTIVB  CREDIT  AHD 
SELF  HELP  COmrOKITY  DEVELOPMEWT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  403.  Section  222A(h)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983" 

INTERIIATIORAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  404.  Section  302(a><l)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  405.  Section  681(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$6,907,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

TITLE  V-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  501.  Sectioj;L4«2(a)<l)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$37,700,000"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$40,000,000". 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  502.  Section  887(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$335,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$376,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 
TITLE  VI-AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE 

FISCAL   YEAR    1984   AND   EFFECTIVE 

DATE 

Sec.  601.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  programs  and  activities  for  which 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  are 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  802.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1982. 

Section-by-Sbction  Analysis  op  the  Pro- 
posed International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  op  1982 

I.  introduction 

• 

Title  I  consists  of  amendments  to  authori- 
zations and  new  authorizations  for  military 
sales  and  related  programs  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  FAA")  and 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  AECA").  Title  II  author- 
izes a  new  anti-terriorism  law  enforcement 
assistance  program.  Title  III  provides 
amended  authorizations  for  the  economic 
support  fund.  Title  IV  contains  amendments 
to  FAA  development  assistance  provisions. 
Title  V  contains  miscellaneous  amendments 
to  the  FAA  including  authorizations  for  the 
international  narcotics  program  and  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

II.  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  BILL 

Section  1.  Short  title 
This  section  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1982". 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  SALES  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

Section  101.  Foreign  military  sales  credits 
authorization  and  aggregate  ceilings 

This  section  amends  section  31(a)  of  the 
AECA  to  increase  from  $800,000,000  to 
$1,739,000,000  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1983  to  carry  out  the  foreign  military 
sales  credit  program.  Section  31(bKl)  of  the 


AECA  is  amended  to  increase  from 
$800,000,000  to  $1,739,000,000  the  limit  on 
the  total  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  ex- 
tended during  fiscal  year  1983  under  section 
23  of  the  AECA.  Section  31(b)(2)  of  the 
AECA  is  amended  to  increase  from 
$3,269,525,000  to  $3,928,800,000  the  limit  on 
the  total  principal  amount  of  loans  for 
which  guarantees  may  be  issued  during 
fiscal  year  1983  under  section  24(a)  of  the 
Act.  Section  31(b)(3)  of  the  AECA  is  amend- 
ed     to      provide      that      no      less      than 

t  $1,700,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Israel. 

^pf  which  not  less  than  $550,000,000  shall  be 
'for  fiscal  year  1982  and  not  less  than 
$500,000,000  shall  be  available  for  fiscal 
year  1983  in  the  form  of  credits  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Act.  Section  31(b)(4)  is 
amended  to  eliminate  the  fiscal  year  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  Greece.  Sections  31 
(b)(8)  and  (7)  of  the  AECA  are  repealed  ef- 
fective October  1.  1982.  having  the  effect  of 
eliminating  certain  earmarkings  of  credits 
for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan;  a  new  paragraph 
(6).  to  be  effective  October  1.  would  author- 
ize forgiveness  of  repayment  of  credits  by 
Egypt  and  Sudan  up  to  a  total  of 
$400,000,000  and  $50,000,000  respectively  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  Section  31(c)  of  the  AECA 
is  amended  to  provide  that  $500,000,000  of 
Israel's  liability  for  the  repayment  of  loans 
for  fiscal  year  1983  under  section  23  are  for- 
given. 

Section  102.  Administrative  surcharge 
Paragraph  1(A)  of  section  21(e)  of  the 
AECA  is  amended  to  further  explain  that 
"costs"  which  must  be  recovered  by  the 
United  States  Government  are  those  costs 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  Incurred  by 
the  United  States.  This  change  is  compara- 
ble to  the  revisions  of  training  prices  effect- 
ed by  section  115  of  P.L.  96-533.  Enactment 
of  this  amendment  is  not  expected  to  result 
in  a  reduction  of  the  current  administrative 
surcharge  percentage,  but  will  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  increase  in  that  per- 
centage levied  on  all  foreign  military  sales. 
Section  103.  Charges  for  administrative 

services 
Section  43(b)  of  the  AECA  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  is  to  recover 
"extraordinary"  as  well  as  administrative 
expenses  for  services  calculated  under  sec- 
tion 21(eHl)(A)  of  the  AECA.  The  amend- 
ment will  permit  the  use  of  administrative 
funds  to  augment  military  assistance  (MAP) 
funds  available  for  security  assistance  repre- 
sentational activities. 

Section  104.  Exchange  training 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  new  chapter  2B  in  the  AECA  con- 
cerning exchange  (barter)  training.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  foreign 
military  personnel  professional  military 
education  training  only  at  U.S.  war  colleges 
and  U.S.  command  and  staff  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  The  training  of  each  foreign 
student  under  this  authority  will  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  requirement  that,  commenc- 
ing in  the  same  U.S.  fiscal  year,  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary student  be  trained  in  a  foreign  college 
which  the  U.S.  military  department  In- 
volved determines  to  be  comparable  to  its 
military  colleges.  Such  exchanges  would 
take  place  in  accordance  with  bilateral 
agreements  to  be  negotiated  with  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations 
after  enactment. 

Section  105.  Government  furnished 
equipment  or  materials 
This  provision  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority   to    sell    government-furnished    de- 


fense articles  to  United  States  firms  acting 
as  prime  contractors  for  foreign  govern- 
ments or  international  organizations  for  in- 
corporation into  end-items  and  for  concur- 
rent or  follow-on  support  pursuant  to  an 
export  license  or  approval  under  section  38 
of  the  AECA.  The  amount  or  reimburse- 
ment received  from  such  sales  is  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of  the  selling  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Subsection  (b)  limits 
the  conditions  under  which  these  sales,  or 
procurements  for  sale,  would  take  place  in 
support  of  direct  commercial  exports. 

Section  106.  Grant  training 
Section  542  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriate  of  $53,700,000  for  the 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET)  program  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Section  107.  International  narcotics  pro- 
gram and  military  education  and  training 
notificalions 

Section  634A  of  the  FAA  Is  amended  to  es- 
tablish a  threshold  of  $50,000  on  advance  re- 
programming  notices  to  the  Congress  for 
International  Narcotics  and  IMET  pro- 
grams. Had  such  a  threshold  been  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  sixteen  of  the  total 
thirty  IMET  notices  would  not  have  been 
required,  thus  permitting  prompt  execution 
of  small  but  politically  sensitive  training 
programs.  This  amendment  would  provide  a 
fast  reaction  capability  for  response  to  op- 
portunities that  will  Impact  on  the  Illicit 
narcotics  environment.  Under  this  amend- 
ment no  program  of  any  value  will  be  initi- 
ated for  a  country  for  which  no  program 
had  previously  been  Justified  to  the  Con 
gress  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Section  108.  Prohibitions  against  assistance 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Section  620(f)  of  the  FAA  of  is  amended 
to  remove  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
from  the  category  of  countries  to  which  as- 
sistance is  prohibited.  As  a  result  of  this 
amendment,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  "communist- 
bloc"  country  for  the  purpose  of  section 
620(h).  A  new  section  414  Is  added  to  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  to  designate  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  as  a  friendly  country  eli- 
gible to  enter  into  sales  agreements  under 
Title  I  and  to  receive  assistance  under  Title 
II  of  the  Act.  This  would  remove  any  prohi- 
bition on  sales  or  assistance  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  under  sections  103(d). 
103(J).  201  and  202  of  that  Act. 

Section  109.  Peacekeeping  operations 
authorization 
Section  552(a)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $43,474,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out  peacekeep- 
ing operations  programs.  These  programs 
would  Include  the  United  States  budgetary 
contribution  to  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  (MFO)  for  the  Sinai. 

Section  110.  Peacekeeping  operations 
emergencies 

Section  552(c)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  President  may  draw  down 
commodities  and  services  of  an  aggregate 
value  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  each 
fiscal  year  from  any  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  for  peacekeeping  purposes  if 
he  determines  that  unforeseen  circum- 
stances have  developed  which  necessitate 
immediate  assistance  under  the  peacekeep- 
ing provisions  of  the  FAA.  A  new  subsection 
(d)  authorizes  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  applicable  account  for  emergency  peace- 
keeping commodities  and  services  rendered 
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pursuant  to  this  section.  Section  652  of  the 
FAA  is  amended  to  provide  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  exercise  this  new  authority,  he 
would  be  required  to  notify  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
in  writing  that  he  intended  to  exercise  this 
authority  and  to  give  a  justification  for  and 
the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  such  authority. 

TITLE  II— ANTITERRORISM  ASSISTANCE 

Section  201.  Anti-terrorism  assistance 
This  section  would  add  a  new  Chapter  8  to 
Part  II  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  an  anti-ter- 
rorism  assistance   program.   Under  section 
571(a).  the  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  anti-terrorism  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  enhance  their 
ability  to  deter  and  prevent  terrorism.  Sec- 
tion 571(b)  provides  that  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  in  section  660  of  the  FAA  on 
funding  cerUin  police  and  law  enforcement 
assistance  in  foreign  countries,  services  and 
commodities    may    be    granted    to    eligible 
countries  subject  to  reimbursement  and  al- 
location  limitations  contained   in   sections 
644(m)  and  632  of  the  FAA.  Section  571(c) 
provides  that,  as  an  alternative  to  granU 
under   subsection   (b).   the   President   may 
make  available  services  and  commodities  to 
a  foreign  country  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  subject  to  payment  in  ad- 
vance by  the  recipient  country.  Section  572 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  to  carry  out  this  new  chapter 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  Section 
573  defines  the  purposes  for  which  the  anti- 
terrorism   activities    are    to    be    designed, 
namely,   to  enhance  the  law  enforcement 
antl-terrorlsm   skills   of   friendly   countries 
and  to  strengthen  ties  with  friendly  coun- 
tries by  offering  assistance  In  the  antl-ter- 
rorlsm  field.  It  also  states  that  this  chapter 
Is  not  Intended  to  limit  or  prohibit  Informa- 
tion exchange  activities  by  U.S.  government 
agencies   under   other   authority   to   serve 
these  antiterrorism  objectives.  Section  574 
provides    that   this   anl-terrorism   program 
will  be  conducted  under  the  non-mllltary 
authorities  of  the  FAA.  as  Is  the  case  of  the 
Economic  Support  Fund  and  Peacekeeping 
Operations,   for  example.   Finally  sections 
502B(d)(2)(A)  and  844(m)(5)  of  the  FAA  are 
amended  to  ensure  that  relevant  definitions 
of  "security  assistance "  and   "value"  in  the 
FAA  are  altered  appropriately. 

TI"rLE  III— ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

Section  301.  Authorization  of 
appropriations 

Section  531(b)  of  the  FAA  Is  amended  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $2,886,000,000 
for  the  Economic  Support  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Section  302.  Provisions  relating  to  the  use  of 
funds 

This  section  removes  the  fiscal  year  1983 
earmarkings  and  cerUin  other  limitations 
conUined  in  sectioqs  532.  533,  537,  538  and 
539  of  the  FAA.  | 

TITLE  IV.  DE5£ELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Section  4&1.  Education  and  human 
resources  development 

Section  401  amends  section  105(a)  of  the 
FAA,  which  authorizes  funds  for  education 
and  human  resources  development.  Section 
105(a)  Is  amended  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  these  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  from  $103,600,000  to  $116,383,000. 


Section  402.  Energy,  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, and  selected  development  ac- 
tivities 

Section  402  amends  section  106(e)(1). 
which  authorizes  funds  for  energy,  private 
voluntary  organizations,  and  selected  devel- 
opment activities.  Section  106(e)(1)  is 
amended  to  increase  the  authority  for  these 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  from 
$147,200,000  to  $166,757,000. 
Sccfion  403.  Agricultural  and  productive 
credit  and  self-help  community  develop- 
ment programs 

Section  403  amends  section  222A  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  a  pilot  guarantee 
program  In  Latin  America,  by  extending  the 
authority  for  the  program  from  September 
30.  1982.  to  September  30,  1983. 
Section  404.  International  organizatiojis 

and  programs 
This  section  amends  section  302(a)(1)  of 
the  FAA,  which  authorizes  funds  for  inter- 
national   organizations    and    programs,    by 
eliminating  the  earmarks  on  that  account. 
Section  40S.  Trade  and  development 
program 
This  section  amends  section  661(b)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program.  Section  661(b)  is 
amended  to  Increase  the  authority  for  this 
program    for    the    fiscal    year    1983    from 
$6,907,000  to  $10,500,000. 

TITLE  V.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  SOI.  International  narcotics  control 
This  section  amends  section  482(a)(1)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000,000  for  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Section  502.  Operating  expenses 
This  section  amends  section  667(a)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Section  667(a) 
of  the  FAA  is  amended  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  1983  from 
$335,600,000  to  $376,000,000. 

TITLE  VI.  AtTTHORIZATIONS  P<«  THE  FISCAL 
YEAH  1B84  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  601.  Authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984 

This  section,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  607  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984  for  all  pro- 
grams for  which  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  are  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981. 

Section  602.  Effective  date 

This  section  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  amendments  made  by  the  bill  shall 
be  October  1. 1982. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
lVas/iini7ton.  March  10,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  herewith  transmit 
on  behalf  of  the  President  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional security  and  development  assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  programs  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
designed  to  help  meet  the  major  interna- 
tional challenges  to  the  United  States  and 
to  advance  our  nation's  foreign  policy  and 
national  security.  Through  these  programs. 


the  United  Stales  assists  allied  and  friendly 
nations  to  defend  themselves  against  region- 
al threats,  deter  aggression,  contribute  to 
regional  stability,  combat  the  causes  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  insUbllity.  pro- 
mote economic  development  and  social 
progress,  and  att8.ck  hunger,  poverty  and 
other  problems  of  developing  societies. 
Moreover,  these  programs  provide  us  the  in- 
valuable opportunity  both  to  demonstrate 
our  attentiveness  to  the  legitimate  problems 
of  our  allies  and  friends  and  to  contribute 
significantly  to  advancement  of  our  own  na- 
tional interests. 

The  security  and  development  assistance 
programs  that  this  bill  addresses  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  framework  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy.  They  sup- 
plement and  complement  other  aspects  of 
policy— our  national  defense,  private  sector 
Investment,  trade,  and  political  relatior«.  In 
this  time  of  scarce  resources,  the  programs, 
and  particularly  the  additional  authoriza- 
tions, are  designed  to  meet  only  the  highest 
priority  needs  of  national  policy. 

In  developing  these  priorities  our  focus 
has  been  on  countries  ( 1 )  of  critical  strategic 
and  political  importance  to  the  United 
States.  (2)  with  whom  we  have  formal  alli- 
ances and  commitments,  (3)  Important  to 
the  United  SUtes  because  of  their  proximi- 
ty to  our  territory  or  other  geostrategic  lo- 
cations, (4)  whose  support  is  critical  lor  key  y 
foreign  policy  and  security  initiatives,  and 
(5)  countries  on  whom  we  are  dependent  for 
essential  raw  materials.  Our  assistance  pro- 
grams are  also  to  be  measured  against  the 
commitment  of  potential  recipients  to 
reduce  domestic  poverty  through  the  adop- 
tion of  sound  economic  policies,  to  oppose, 
condemn,  and  stop  terrorist  activities,  illicit 
narcotics  trafficking,  and  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation,  and  to  promote  the  basic 
human  rights  of  their  citizens  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  global  environment. 

The  bill  incorporates  amendments  to  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1983  security  and 
development  assistance  and.  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Title  I  consists  of  amendments  to  au- 
thorizations and  new  authorizations  for 
military  sales  and  related  programs  under 
the  foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (FAA) 
and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA). 
Title  II  authorizes  a  new  antiterrorism  law 
enforcement  assistance  program.  Title  III 
provides  amended  and  new  authorizations 
for  the  economic  support  fund.  Title  IV  con- 
tains amendments  to  FAA  development  as- 
sistance provisions.  Title  V  contains 
miscellaneous  amendments  to  the  FAA.  In- 
cluding authorizations  for  the  International 
Narcotics  Program  and  operating  expenses 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID). 

Improving  the  President's  ability  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  emergency  situations  is 
necessary  In  this  period  of  continuing  chal- 
lenges to  United  States  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  allies  and  friends.  Emergencies 
are  by  definition  unpredictable,  yet  the 
flexibility  to  respond  fully  to  emergencies  is 
still  lacking.  The  bill  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  which  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent the  necessary  authority  and  resources 
to  respond  quickly  when  United  States  in- 
terests are  Jeopardized.  Congress  recognized 
the  need  and  provided  some  relief  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  by  authorizing  special 
requirements  funds  for  t)oth  economic  sup- 
port fund  assistance  and  the  miliUry  assist- 
ance programs,  and  by  appropriating  funds 
for  the  ESF  program. 
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In  addition  to  $50,000,000  budgeted  for 
special  requirements  for  the  military  assist- 
ance program  (MAP),  this  bill  wouid  provide 
$75,000,000  for  economic  support  fund 
(ESP)  special  requirements  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  While  $50,000,000  of  the  latter  fund  is 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin  region,  these  sums 
are  not  allocated  to  any  particular  program 
or  activity;  rather,  they  would  be  available 
to  meet  contingencies  in  countries  and  re- 
gions where  the  provision  of  such  assistance 
would  further  United  States  national  inter- 
ests. The  great  utility  of  these  funds  is  un- 
derscored by  the  delays  and  difficulties  in 
meeting  such  requirements  from  planned 
country  programs,  by  delaying  assistance 
until  the  next  budget  cycle,  or  by  forcing  us 
to  take  funds  from  one  needed  effort  to 
fund  another.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  drawdown  up  to  $10,000,000  in  com- 
modities and  services  from  the  inventory 
and  resources  of  any  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  to  meet  emergencies  that  re- 
quire peacekeeping  operations  assistance. 
Our  experience  In  responding  to  the  request 
for  assistance  by  nations  contributing  to  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  peacekeeping 
force  for  Chad  is  only  a  recent  example 
demonstrating  the  need  for  a  modest  au- 
thority for  this  purpose.  Additionally,  the 
bill  would  amend  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations authorization  to  $43,474,000  to  cover 
the  costs  to  the  United  States  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  and  Observers  (MPO)  for  the 
Sinai  and  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Cyprus 
(UNPICYP). 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  of  $238,500,000  in  military  assist- 
ance program  funds  and  $800,000,000  in  for 
given  credits  for  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
(FMS)  financing  program  Is  evidence  that 
Congress  shares  the  view  that  certain 
friendly  and  allied  nations  are  economically 
unable  to  finance  their  defense  needs  on 
market  terms.  The  Administration,  howev- 
er, believes  that  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  Is  to 
provide  direct  FMS  credits— some  at  conces- 
sional interest  rates  and  some  on  which  re- 
payment would  be  forgiven.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  would  increase  the  authorization  to 
$1,739,000,000  for  FMS  credits  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  including  $950,000,000  in  forgiven 
credits  for  Israel  ($500,000,000)  Egypt  (up  to 
$400,000,000)  tinA  Sudan  (up  to  $50,000,000) 
and  $789,000,000  to  be  provided  at  conces- 
sional Interest  rates  to  nations  important  to 
the  United  States  who  are  clearly  In  need. 

The  bill  proposes  new  authority  to  estab- 
lish an  anti-terrorism  law  enforcement 
assistance  program.  International  terrorism 
has  become  a  cancer  on  the  body  politic  of 
the  world  community.  The  Administration 
Is  firmly  committed  to  combat  this  disease. 
The  proposed  program,  which  is  one  aspect 
of  the  Administration's  efforts  against  ter- 
rorism, would  provide  anti- terrorism  assist- 
ance to  law  enforcement  officials  of  friendly 
and  allied  nations  selected  for  this  purpose 
because  of  their  vulnerability  and  need.  The 
bill  authorizes  $5,000,000  for  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 
In  addition,  this  bill: 

Amends  620(f)  of  the  FAA  and  adds  a  new 
section  414  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  to  remove  prohi- 
bitions on  the  provision  of  foreign  assist- 
ance and  P.L.  480  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China: 

Authorizes  a  new  provision  in  the  AECA 
for  reciprocal  one-for-one  exchanges  of 
United  States  and  foreign  military  students 
between  senior  and  Intermediate-level  pro- 


fessional military  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  equivalent  schools  of  foreign 
countries  on  a  reimbursement-in-kind  basis; 

Amends  section  634A  of  the  FAA  to  estab- 
lish a  threshold  of  $50,000  for  15-day  ad- 
vance reprogramming  notices  to  Congress  of 
International  Narcotics  and  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  country 
program  changes. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  sell 
govemment-fumished  defense  articles  to 
United  States  firms  acting  as  prime  contrac- 
tors for  foreign  governments  or  internation- 
al organizations  for  incorporation  Into  end- 
items  and  for  concurrent  or  follow-on  sup- 
port; It  amends  section  21(e)  of  the  AECA  to 
provide  for  full-cost  recovery  of  all  addition- 
al expenses  incurred  by  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  carrying  out  functions 
under  the  AECA. 

With  particular  regard  for  the  authoriza- 
tions requested  In  this  bill  for  security  as- 
sistance programs  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  I 
hereby  certify.  In  accordance  with  section 
620C(d)  of  the  FAA.  that  the  fumUhing  of 
such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
be  consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth  In 
section  620C(b)  of  the  FAA.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  this  certification  in 
each  case  Is  contained  in  the  Congressional 
presentation  materials  for  the  fiscal  year 
'  1983  security  assistance  programs. 

The  development  assistance  portion  of  the 
bill  contains  various  amendments  to  the  au- 
thorized funding  levels  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  bill  authorizes  higher  amounts  for  the 
Education  and  Human  Resources  account; 
the  Energy.  Private  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions and  Selected  Development  Activities 
account;  the  Trade  Development  Program, 
and  Operating  Expenses.  In  addition,  the 
bill  extends  the  expiration  date  for  the 
guaranty  program  authorized  by  section 
222A  of  the  FAA.  and  amends  section 
302(a)(1)  to  eliminate  the  earmarks  on  the 
International  Organizations  account. 

The  programs  authorized  by  the  bill  have 
been  formulated  with  both  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  our  budget 
stringencies  in  mind.  These  programs  are  a 
cost-effective  way  of  complementing  our 
own  defense  measures  and  promoting  the 
stability  and  economic  prosperity  of  devel- 
oping nations.  While  not  a  substitute  for 
our  ongoing  efforts  to  build  a  strong  defense 
establishment,  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams serve  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  defense  posture  and 
revitalizing  of  our  defense  alliances. 

World  events  since  the  Administration 
came  Into  office  have  demonstrated  thn 
need  for  the  United  SUtes  to  maintain  iu 
vigilance  and  to  augment  this  with  contin- 
ued assistance  to  solve  the  human  problems 
of  the  developing  world  and  to  assist  our 
friends  and  allies  in  acquiring,  utilizing  and 
maintaining  the  means  to  protect  their  own 
security.  This  bill  would  contribute  to  these 
ends,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  1982  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  and  other  measures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  announced  by  the  President  on 
February  24.  1982.  will  be  transmitted  sepa- 
rately. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  legisla 
tion  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Alzxandex  M.  Haig.  Jr.* 


S.  2228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Solo- 
mon Tulu  Cherne;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  or  SOLOMON  TULU  CHERNC 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Solomon  Tulu  Cherne, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2228 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit}es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Solomon  Tulu  Cherne  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOKbKlHF)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
John  Cherne  and  Jacqolyn  Cherne.  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  l)enefl- 
clary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National 
ity  Act. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Ux 
credit  for  youth  employment  during 
the  summer  of  1982,  and  for  othei 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EMEXCEKCY  YOUTH  QfrLOYMENT  TAX 
INCENTIVE  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  I  hope  will  become  a  top  priori- 
ty for  the  Congress  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  It  addresses  a  problem  that  has 
become  increasingly  more  serious  in 
our  current  economic  dilemma,  that  of 
youth  unemployment.  The  most 
recent  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
show  the  unemployment  rate  for 
youths  has  risen  to  22  percent.  Even 
more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment among  black  youths  is  ap- 
proaching 45  percent— five  times  the 
rate  of  ail  workers.  However,  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  our  young 
people,  who  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete in  the  labor  market  because  of 
lack  of  education  or  training,  are  not 
just  problems  of  our  youth,  but  of  our 
families.  Youths  are  contributing  to 
the  economic  survival  of  many  fami- 
lies, especially  as  the  number  of  one- 
parent  families  with  children  contin- 
ues to  rise. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  job  prospects 
and  career  prospects  for  low-income 
youths  aged  16  to  21  who  have  had  the 
most  severe  problems  in  entering  the 
labor  force.  It  would  encourage  the 
private  sector,  as  well  as  States  and 
local  governments,  to  hire  youths  on  a 
one-time  emergency  basis  during  the 
summer  months  of  1982.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
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Representative  Goodling,  provides  a 
bridge  of  hope  between  our  current 
economic  condition  and  the  eventual 
economic  recovery  that  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  envisions.  It  does  not  in- 
volve a  Federal.  State,  or  local  make- 
work  program.  Rather,  it  provides  an 
incentive  for  private  and  public  em- 
ployers to  act  according  to  self-interest 
while  accomplishing  Federal  policy  ob- 
jectives. It  is  a  truly  cost-effective  way 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  our 
work  force  and  assist  the  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society  in  entering  the  job 

market.  ^  „  . 

My  plan  would  essentially  build  on 
the  current  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  by 
allowing  employers  an  85-percent  tax 
credit  for  wages  paid  to  low-income 
youths  between  May  17  and  Septem- 
ber n.  1982.  In  addition,  wages  would 
be  excluded  from  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  subject  to  personal 
income  tax.  as  well  as  excluded  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  that  offers 
hope  to  many  youths  who  face  a  po- 
tentially bleak  and  jobless  summer.  I 
feel  that  this  approach  would  allow 
many  of  our  young  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  useful  job  skills  that 
will  help  them  become  productive 
workers  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Emekgenct  Youth  Employment  Tax 
Incentive  Act 
Duration     of     Emergency     B^mployment 
Period:  May  17.  1982-September  17,  1982. 

Qualified  Youth:  Individual  who  begins 
work  l)etween  May  17  and  September  17. 
1982;  aged  16  to  21  (not  attained  21  on 
hiring  date);  Is  certified  by  the  designated 
local  agency  as  being  a  member  of  an  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  family;  15%  of  the 
youth  hired  by  any  one  employer  not  re- 
quired to  be  economically  disadvantaged 
(nexibllity  to  employer  to  hire  deserving 
youth  who  might  not  otherwise  qualify). 

Amount  of  Tax  Credit:  85%  Ux  credit  for 
wages  paid  to  qualified  youth  Instead  of 
50%  tax  credit  under  the  targeted  jobs  Ux 
credit  program. 

To  Obtain  Tax  Credit:  Must  be  able  to 
certify  that  qualified  youth  has  not  dis- 
placed any  other  individual  from  employ- 
ment; hires  qualified  youth  between  May  17 
and  September  17,  1982;  assure  that  quali- 
fied youth  works  on  a  substantially  full  time 
basis. 

Exclusion  from  Income  and  Employment 
Taxes  (affects  private  and  public  sectors): 
Personal  income  Ux;  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act;  Federal  unemployment 
tax.* 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  auto- 
■5  mobile      research      competition      to 

,  produce   a   radically    new   automobile 

embodying  high  fuel  economy,  safety. 


and  environmental  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

automobile  research  competition  act 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  establish  an  automobile  re- 
search competition  to  produce  a  pas- 
senger automobile  capable  of  attaining 
80  to  100  rnlles  of  travel  on  1  gallon  of 
gas  or  diesel  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  in  1978  our  country 
consumed  18.8  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  and  imported  approximately  6.4 
million  of  that  amount  from  overseas. 
For  all  of  1981,  Americans  consumed 
an  average  of  15.9  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day,  and  our  imports  In  December  of 
1981  had  dropped  to  3.8  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day. 

Much  of  this  reduction  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  efforts  of  all  citizens 
who  are  using  less  energy  In  all  facets 
of  their  lives.  This  energy  conserva- 
tion, coupled  with  the  downturn  in 
demand  because  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  has  dropped  the 
price  of  oil  dramatically. 

This  result  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  also  has  some  additional  bene- 
fits. Besides  cutting  the  energy  bills  of 
the  Industrial  nations  by  over  $50  bil- 
lion. It  should  boost  economic  growth 
and  contribute  to  further  reductions 
in  Inflation.  In  fact,  for  every  $2  re- 
duction In  the  price  of  oil,  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  is  reduced  by  a  half 
a  percentage  point.  Chase  Ek;onome- 
trlcs  just  released  a  forecast  based  on 
$25  a  barrel  by  the  first  quarter  of 
1983.  At  that  level,  the  real  GNP 
would  rise  0.5  percent  faster,  dispos- 
able Income  would  be  1.3  percent 
higher,  and  the  CPI  would  fall  by  1.9 
percent. 

However  desirable  this  current  drop 
in  oil  prices  is.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  stray  from  our  goal  of  energy 
Independence  and  energy  efficiency.  I 
am  fortunate  to  be  from  a  State  rich 
in  natural  resources,  especially  oil.  but 
Alaskans  recognize  how  vital  it  is  that 
our  Nations  energy  research  be  con- 
tinued so  that  we  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  eventual  shortages  of  oil. 

This  legislation  is  also  being  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Bob  Shabjansky  of  Ohio. 

This  bill  provides  American  industry 
with  an  additional  incentive  to  develop 
a  fuel-efficient  vehicle  that  Is  far  supe- 
rior to  anything  now  In  use.  The  legis- 
lation establishes  a  research  competi- 
tion conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  by  which  a  challenge 
is  put  to  American  Industry  to  come 
forward  with  vehicle  prototypes  that 

would:  .  . 

Get  100  to  105  miles  per  gallon  with 

diesel  and  80  to  85  miles  per  gallon 

with  gasoline  engines: 
Hold  four  passengers  and  luggage: 
Have    an     average    useful     life    of 

100.000  miles: 


Meet     safety     and     environmental 
standards:  and 
Cost  $6,000  to  $6,500  In  1982  dollars. 
Also,    the   entrants   would    have    to 
provide  feasibility  studies  concerning 
the  marketing  and  manufacturing  of 
the  vehicle.  The  Secretary  would  then 
select  one  winner  and  four  consolation 
winners.     The     consolation     winners 
would   each   receive   $20   million    for 
their  research  and  development  costs. 
The  winner  would  receive  a  per-car  re- 
imbursement   of    the    difference    be- 
tween $20  million  (1982  dollars)  and 
the  manufacturers  list  price  ( 1982  dol- 
lars)  for  the   first   10.000   units  pro- 
duced. Assuming  the  list  price  is  $6,000 
(1982  dollars),  this  would  be  a  reim- 
bursement of  $140  million.  Thus,  the 
total  cost  to  the  Government  of  ac- 
quiring and  introducing  this  vehicle  to 
the  American  public  would  be  about 
$220  million. 

I  miist  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
budgetary  impact  this  year— only  in 
the  year  that  the  challenge  is  met.  All 
research  and  development  costs  are 
borne  by  the  private  sector,  and  no 
Government  funds  are  awarded  until 
the  competition  has  been  successfully 
completed.  The  competition  is  antici- 
pated to  be  a  3-  to  5-year  program.  Mr. 
President.  If  the  challenge  is  met  and 
the  bill  spells  out  specifications  which 
will  not  be  easy  to  overcome,  then 
surely  It  would  be  worth  the  effort 
and  the  Government's  cost  for  having 
obtained  this  vehicle  technology. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  this 
bill  Is  asking  the  Impossible.  I  would 
reply  that  much  of  the  technology  al- 
ready exists— It  need  only  be  further 
developed  and  applied.  Volkswagen  is 
only  3  to  5  years  away  from  introduc- 
ing a  75-mlle-per-gallon  vehicle.  This 
proposal  has  been  well  thought  out 
and  is  based  on  research  done  by  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  Colum- 
bus. Ohio— the  world's  largest  private 
nonprofit  research  Institute.  Addition- 
ally. Mr.  President.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy  Division,  and  the  unofficial, 
but  positive  view.  Is  that  this  Incentive 
program  for  high  technology  develop- 
ment does  not  suffer  from  many  of 
the  problems  of  former  incentive  re- 
search programs. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  a  good  complement  to 
the  program  for  economic  recovery. 
We  are  encouraging  American  Indus- 
try in  that  program  to  become  more 
efficient  and  productive  so  that  Amer- 
ica can  be  more  competitive  in  world 
markets.  This  bill  provides  additional 
opportunity  for  Industry  to  do  just 
that,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  support. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
DoMENici.   Mr.   Pressler,   Mr. 
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MoYWiHAN.   Mr.    Denton,   and 

Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.    Res.    167.    Joint    resolution    to 
commemorate  the   100th   anniversary 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ANNIVntSARY  Of  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLDMBUS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  year  1982  marlcs  the  100th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  fraternal  organiza- 
tions—the Knights  of  Columbus. 

Prom  a  small  beginning  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  in  March  1882.  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  has  grown  to 
more  than  1.3  million  members  in 
7.100  local  councils.  This  dramatic 
growth  should  be  no  surprise  to 
anyone  familiar  with  the  organiza- 
tion's record  of  service.  Whether  com- 
forting soldiers  on  the  front  lines,  of- 
fering job  services  for  returning  veter- 
ans, providing  recreation  and  educa- 
tional services  for  youth,  or  donating 
volunteer  service  to  their  communi- 
ties, the  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
consistently  personified  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  American  volunteer  and  com- 
munity service. 

The  Knights  won  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  with  their  efforts  to  com- 
fort allied  servicemen  during  the  Pirst 
World  War,  Hospitality  huts  erected 
by  the  Knights  stood  near  the  front 
lines,  each  bearing  the  inscription  "Ev- 
eryone welcome;  everything  free." 
When  the  war  ended,  the  Knights  did 
not  forget  the  veteran.  They  created 
their  own  job  training  and  employ- 
ment service  to  ease  the  soldier's  tran- 
sition back  to  civilian  life. 

In  the  three-quarters  century  since 
World  War  I,  the  Knights  have  com- 
piled a  remarkable  record  of  volun- 
tary, community  service.  Every  year 
the  Association  provides  millions  of 
dollars  for  youth  education  and  recre- 
ational activity.  It  currently  sponsors 
more  than  1,000  Boy  Scout  troops. 
And  last  year  alone.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus members  donated  more  than 
9.2  million  hours  to  volunteer  service. 
Nationwide,  the  organization  gave 
more  than  $32  million  to  various  chari- 
table and  benevolent  activities,  with 
special  emphasis  on  projects  to  aid  the 
handicapped  and  underprivileged.  The 
record  is  too  strong  and  too  lengthy  to 
recount  here  in  full.  But,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  Minnesota,  and  can 
personally  attest  to  the  value  of  the 
experience. 

In  early  August,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus will  hold  its  centennial  con- 
vention in  Hwtford.  Conn.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  honor  the  organi- 
zation and  its  members  than  by  adop- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution.  The 
Knights  have  bettered  the  quality  of 
life  in  thousands  of  communities 
touching  every  State  in  the  Nation.  I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  take  a 
moment  to  say  "Thanks"  by  cospon- 
soring  this  joint  resolution. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sewate  Joint  Resolution  167 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was  es- 
tablished in  New  Haven.  Connecticut.  100 
years  ago  on  March  29.  1882.  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  its  members  and  the  communi- 
ty: and 

Whereas  this  association  has  grown  to 
more  than  1  million  members  in  the  United 
States  and  to  1.35  million  members  in  7.000 
local  councils  throughout  the  world:  and 

Whereas  this  association  won  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation  for  its  efforts  in  cpmfort- 
ing  Allied  servicemen  during  World  War  I 
through  hospitality  huts  near  the  front 
lines  bearing  the  invitation.  "Everybody 
welcome;  everything  free":  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  contin- 
ued its  assistance  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  after  World  War  I  by  providing 
both  job  training  and  employment  service 
for  returning  veterans:  and 

Whereas  the  society  has  dedicated  itself 
to  the  training  of  youth  leaders  by  estab- 
lishing its  own  youth  branch,  the  Colum- 
bian Squires,  which  currently  has  more 
than  1.000  circles:  by  sponsoring  almost 
1.000  Boy  Scout  troops:  and  by  providing 
recreational  and  educational  activities  for 
youth  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year:  and 

Whereas  the  society's  ardent  love  for 
country  led  to  the  formation  on  February 
22.  1900.  of  a  special  branch  known  as  the 
Fourth  or  Patriotic  Degree,  with  about 
1.000  assemblies,  which  has  as  its  chief  con- 
cern the  good  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  long 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
people-to-people  service  and  in  the  last  re- 
corded year  gave  more  than  9.2  million  vol- 
unteer hours  to  the  community  and  in 
excess  of  $32  million  for  various  charitable 
and  benevolent  activities,  particularly  to  aid 
the  handicapped  and  underprivileged;  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  com- 
mitted to  strengthening  the  family  as  the 
basic  institution  of  society  and  the  key  to 
the  nation's  strength  and  well-being:  and 

Whereas  this  organization  always  has 
been  devoted  to  the  moral  and  cultural  as 
well  as  the  material  uplift  of  all  mankind: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentativea  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, pay  tribute  to  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus on  Its  centennial  for  Its  constructive 
and  patriotic  Idealism,  and  express  the 
country's  gratitude  for  Its  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  nation. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.J.  Res.  168.  A  joint  resolution  to 
establish  reciprocal  entrance  fees  for 
Canadian  citizens  entering  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  in  connection  with  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Waterton-Gla- 
cier  International  Peace  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

waterton-glacicr  international  peace  park 

entrance  fees 
•  Mr.   BAUCUS.   Mr.    President,   this 
year  marks   the  50th   anniversary  of 
Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace 
Park,  comprised  of  Glacier  National 


Park  in  Montana  and  Waterton  Lakes 
National  Park  in  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta. According  to  the  language  of 
the  bill  originally  creating  the  interna- 
tional park.  Glacier  National  Park 
united  with  Waterton  Lakes  National 
Park  in  1932  "for  the  purp>ose  of  per- 
manently commemorating  the  long-ex- 
isting relationship  of  peace  and  good 
will  existing  t>etween  the  people  and 
governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States." 

Montana's  Representative  Leavitt. 
the  original  sponsor  of  this  measure, 
asserted  that  the  International  Park 
would  "become  a  great  monument  to 
the  idea  of  international  peace  and 
good  will.  "  The  park  has  been  a  suc- 
cess not  only  as  a  symbol  of  our  amia- 
ble relationship  with  Canada  but  also 
a  token  of  international  peace. 

The  idea  to  combine  these  two  parks 
into  one  international  park  first  look 
form  at  a  meeting  of  Rotarians  from 
Montana  and  Alberta  held  at  Water- 
ton  Lakes  in  1931.  In  furtherance  of 
these  goals  of  international  peace  and 
good  will.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  to  establish  reciprocal  en- 
trance fees  for  Canadian  citizens  en- 
tering Glacier  National  Park  in  con- 
nection with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace 
Park. 

During  1981,  Waterton-Glacier 
International  Peace  Park  hosted  ap- 
proximately 1.8  million  visitors  from 
around  the  world.  About  20  percent  of 
these  visitors  were  Canadians.  As  a 
result,  the  estimated  revenue  loss  from 
this  proposal  would  be  $52,300.  mini- 
mal compared  to  the  significant  sum 
that  Canadian  visitors  invest  in  our 
economy. 

Glacier  National  Park  is  the  epitome 
of  beauty,  of  undisturbed  nature,  and 
of  peacefulness.  This  world-renowned 
wilderness,  camping,  hiking,  and  fish- 
ing area,  often  called  the  crown  of  the 
continent,  lies  astride  that  Great 
Divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Montana.  Glacier 
National  Park  was  named  for  the  more 
than  50  glaciers  found  there.  These  50 
streams  of  pushing,  grinding  ice  are 
among  the  few  in  the  United  States 
which  are  comparatively  accessible. 
The  park  also  encompasses  more  than 
1,500  square  miles  of  snow-capped 
peaks,  sharp  spires,  deep  green  alpine 
valleys  and  meadows,  and  hundreds  of 
sparkling  lakes  and  glacial  streams. 

The  uniting  of  Glacier  National 
Park  with  Waterton  Lakes  National 
Park  was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
peaceful  relationship  we  have  enjoyed 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  north. 
These  two  monuments  of  nature's 
beauty  combine  to  form  nearly  2.000 
square  miles  of  alpine  wilderness  in 
which  the  visitors  are  free  to  hike  and 
explore  without  any  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  international  border.  The 
great  beauty  and  natural  resources  of 
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Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace 
Park  are  shared  by  Canadians  and 
Americans  alike.  As  Representative 
Leavitt  noted  some  50  years  ago; 

There  is  ho  area  in  America  more  replete 
with  beauty  of  IM  highest  order  than  that 
comprised  within  these  two  national  parks. 
Tremendous  mountains  with  carved  cirques 
in  which  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  countless 
ages  are  encompassed,  innumerable  lakes, 
each  a  gem  of  its  kind,  canyons  of  the  char- 
acter described  by  Robert  Service  when  he 
speaks  of  "canyons  plumb  full  of  hush"— 
these  are  the  describable  features  of  this 
region.  But  it  has  about  it  something  inde- 
scribable. Perhaps  the  imminent  presence 
which  broods  over  it  and  which  Is  universal- 
ly felt  may  best  be  described  as  peace. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  this  measure,  which  would  estab- 
lish reciprocal  entrance  fees  for  Cana- 
dian citizens  entering  Glacier  National 
Park  in  connection  with  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Waterton-Glacier  Inter- 
national Peace  Park,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  168 

Whereas  the  Waterton-Glacier  Interna- 
tional Peace  Park  was  created  to  commemo- 
rate the  long  history  of  friendship  and 
goodwill  between  Canada  and  the  United 
SUtes: 

Whereas  357.000  or  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  all  visitors  to  Glacier  National  Park 
are  Canadians; 

Whereas  the  Park  is  nearly  2,000  square 
miles  of  alpine  wilderness  In  which  visitors 
are  free  to  hike  and  explore  without  restric- 
tions imposed  by  International  border; 

Whereas  the  revenue  loss  in  entrance  fees 
due  to  reciprocal  entrance  would  only 
amount  to  $52,000.  while  Canadian  visitors 
inject  many  times  that  amount  into  the  re- 
gional economy;  and 

Whereas  1982  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  esUblishment  of  the  Waterton-Gla- 
cier International  Peace  Park:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  Canadian 
citizens  may  enter  the  Glacier  National 
Park  without  cost  by  displaying  a  Canadian 
parks  pass  under  the  terms  of  entrance  pro- 
vided by  such  pass. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  shall  be  effective 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  resolution  and  ending  December  31. 
1982.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  422,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  period 
for  repayment  of  revenue  bonds  issued 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  50  years  to  80 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1TS8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 


FORTH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
'1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  pri- 
vate noncommercial  recording  of  copy- 
righted works  on  video  recorders  from 
copyright  infringement. 

S.   1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1939,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases. 

S.  3036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2036,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  job 
training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucds) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2124,  a 
bill  to  provide  relief  from  honey  im- 
ports. 

S.  3130 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2130.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  drugs 
for  rare  diseases  and  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2149,  a  bill  to  provide  for  deferrals  on 
repayment,  and  a  moratorium  on  fore- 
closures, of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  loans  for  borrowers  tem- 
porarily unable  to  make  payments  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

S.  3193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2193,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  greater  access  to  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  2198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2198,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to. improve  taxpay- 
er compliance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  joint  resolution  M3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  143,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  Kresident  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  2Ht»ough  8,  1982,  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All 
Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLirriON  156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  155.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion redesignating  the  St.  Croix  Island 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Maine  as  the  "St.  Croix  Island  Inter- 
national Historic  Site." 

SENATE  joint  RZSOLirriON  1«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  9,  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W.-M.I.A.  Recognition 
Day." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire).  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  MA"mNCLY),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  KAS"rEN),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
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lina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Orassley).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  members  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Reserve  forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  de- 
serve public  recognition  for  their  vital 
contribution  to  our  national  defense 
and  that  members  of  these  forces  need 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  their 
civilian  employers  in  order  to  train 
suid  remain  ready  to  respond  to  na- 
tional emergencies. 

SXNATK  CONCURXEirr  RKSOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  68,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  regarding  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. 

SENATE  CONCXntRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  70,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  relating  to  federally  in- 
sured deposits. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  32S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  325.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  supplemental  appropriation 
should  be  enacted  to  restore  full  fund- 
ing of  the  WIN  program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),    the   Senator    from    Ken- 


tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  S^ator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)^,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  334,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  disap- 
proving the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  railroad  retire- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1983. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1267  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  to 
require  Federal  agencies  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  rules  to  improve  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  decrease  their  com- 
pliance costs;  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
review  of  regulations:  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 72— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  INSUR- 
ANCE OF  CERTAIN  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  EIagleton.  Mr. 
Hefxin.  Mr.  Baocus,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matsdnaga,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  ordered  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Con.  Res.  72 

Whereas,  since  the  1930's.  the  American 
people  have  relied  upon  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of 
their  funds  In  federally  insured  depository 
institutions:  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  such  funds  Is  an 
essential  element  of  the  American  financial 
system:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  that  deposits,  up  to  the  statutorily 
prescribed  amount.  In  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU 
TION    73-CONCURRENT    RESO 
LUTION    RELATING    TO    IRANI- 
AN      PERSECUTION       OF      THE 
BAHAI  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  73 

Whereas  the  Bahai  community  in  Iran  is 
experiencing  persecution,  harassment  and 
disappearances  of  family  members.  Job  dis- 


crimination, seizure  of  bank  funds,  destruc- 
tion of  personal  property,  and  torture: 

Whereas  current  reports  show  at  least  111 
executions  of  Bahftis  and  Bahai  religious 
leaders  by  the  government  of  Iran:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  harassment  and 
murder  of  Bahais  demonstrates  that  the 
government  of  Iran  has  launched  a  con- 
scious effort  to  destroy  the  Bahai  communi- 
ty. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  condemns  persecution 
of  the  Bahais.  holds  the  government  of  Iran 
responsible  for  upholding  the  rights  of  all 
its  citizens,  including  the  Bahais.  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  discrimination 
and  brutal  executions  within  the  Bahai 
community  cease  tnunediately.  The  Con- 
gress urges  the  Iranian  government  to  take 
whatever  means  are  necessary  to  end  this 
extermination  of  law  abiding  citizens  who 
only  wish  to  worship  in  freedom. 

PERSECUTION  OP  BAHAI  COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  exten- 
sive persecution  has  been  the  history 
of  the  Bahai  community  in  Iran.  The 
reported  111  executions  of  Bahai  citi- 
zens in  recent  months  shows  clearly 
how  serious  the  situation  has  l)ecome 
since  the  advent  of  the  Khomeini 
regime;  and  how  determined  the  Irani- 
an Government  is  to  destroy  the 
Bahai  religion. 

That  the  leaders  of  the  Bahai  strug- 
gle for  basic  human  rights  are  fre- 
quently the  victims  of  the  most  brutal 
acts  of  persecution  is  by  no  means  co- 
incidental, for  it  is  reported  that  there 
is  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Iranian  Government  to  destroy  Bahai 
leadership,  thus  crippling  the  entire 
community.  Clearly,  the  Bahai  situa- 
tion is  no  longer  simply  a  case  of  dis- 
crimination, but  rather  one  of  violent 
oppression.  It  has  become  impossible 
for  the  Bahais  to  live  under  the  rule  of 
the  present  Iranian  regime. 

The  reported  111  executions  I  just 
mentioned  show  the  degree  of  terror 
the  Iranian  Government  is  willing  to 
inflict  upon  the  Bahai  community. 
More  importantly,  it  dramatizes  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  and  the  need 
for  us  to  speak  out  forcefully. 

The  Bahai  people  are  not  restless 
political  revolutionaries,  but  are 
people  striving  to  hold  onto  their  most 
fundamental  human  rights  and  their 
freedom  of  religion. 

For  many  decades  they  have  strug- 
gled against  this  unfair  oppression 
alone,  but  now  as  their  plight  worsens, 
it  is  time  for  our  help.  As  a  coi  .itry. 
dedicated  to  upholding  democracy  and 
freedom,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued persecution  of  the  Bahais  in 
Iran.  We  "^must  commit  ourselves  to 
helping  the  Bahai  people  sustain  their 
courage  and  their  struggle  to  obtain 
their  most  fundamental  human  rights. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution,  calling  for  an 
end  to  this  unfair  denial  of  human 
rights.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  out  in  this  manner,  even  though 
our    relationships    with    the    Govern- 


ment of  Iran  are  strained  at  best. 
People  of  good  conscience  cannot 
ignore  terror  and  murder,  and  perhaps 
by  bringing  it  forcefully  to  the  world's 
attention  we  can  in  some  way  influ- 
ence the  course  of  events  in  Iran.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  343-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  STRATE- 
GIC ARMS  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Res.  343 

Whereas  the  number  of  nations  possessing 
nuclear  arms  or  the  capacity  to  produce  nu- 
clear arms  is  proliferating; 

Whereas  the  sophistication  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  is  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  verification  of  the  numbers  and  capa- 
bilities of  weapons  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  maintain  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  volume  exceeding  any  compre- 
hensible need: 

Whereas  the  production  and  maintenance 
of  these  nuclear  arsenals  is  destructive  to 
the  economies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  increasingly  of  other  na- 
tions; 

Whereas  the  mere  existence  of  these  arse- 
nals is  a  danger  to  the  health  and  lives  of 
the  people  of  the  world  and  a  burden  to 
their  spirit: 

Whereas  nuclear  war  would  be  an  unprec- 
edented catastrophe  for  the  participants  in 
the  conflict: 

Whereas  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war 
may  be  increasing  with  expanding  and  pro- 
liferating nuclear  arsenals:  and 

Whereas  strategic  arms  negotiations  have 
not  been  conducted  l)etwe€n  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  since  June 
1979:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  immedi- 
ately invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  nucle- 
ar arms  negotiations  with  respect  to— 

(1)  strategic  arms  held  by  or  proposed  to 
be  developed  by  either  superpower:  and 

(2)  control  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  technology. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  344— RESO- 
LUTION     RELATING      TO      IM- 
PORTS OF  UBYAN  oil 
Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.   QuAYLE.  Mr.   Mitchell,  Mr. 
DeConcini,    Mr.    Sasser,    Mr.    Leahy, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Ford)  submitted 
the   following   resolution;   which   was 
considered. 

S.  Res.  344 
Whereas  the  Congress  finds  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  international   terrorism. 
and 

Whereas  the  present  regime  in  Libya  is 
aiding  and  at>etting  international  terrorism, 
and 


Whereas  Libya  is  able  to  threaten  its 
neighbors  and  international  order  because 
of  the  revenues  it  derives  from  its  oil  trade, 
and  , 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  UniKed 
States,  after  consultation  with  Congress  and 
discussions  with  appropriate  foreign  govern- 
ments has  decided  to  prohibit  imports  of 
Libyan  oil  into  the  United  States,  and  to 
deny  licenses  for  the  export  to  Libya  of 
United  States  origin  oil  and  gas  technology 
and  equipment  that  is  not  readily  available 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Congress  strongly  supports  the 
Presidents  decision  to  prohibit  imports  of 
Libyan  oil  into  the  United  States,  and  to 
deny  licenses  for  the  export  to  Libya  of 
United  States  origin  oil  and  gas  technology 
and  equipment  that  is  not  readily  available 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AGENT  IDENTITIES 
LEGISLATION 

AMENDMENT  no.   133> 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  391)  to  amend  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  pro- 
hibit the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
information  identifying  agents,  in- 
formants, and  sources  and  to  direct 
the  President  to  establish  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  intelli- 
gence relationships. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTUM:.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  on  Monday,  March  29,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  In  room  324,  Rtissell 
Building.  Anyone  wishing  further  in- 
formation should  contact  the  commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  JEI>SEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation, I  wish  to  announce  that  a 
hearing  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's proposed  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation program  has  been  scheduled  on 
Tuesday,  March  30,  beginning  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  room  324,  Russell  Building. 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  conservation  and 
producer  groups  have  been  invited  to 
testify.  Anyone  wishing  further  infor- 
mation should  contact  Denise  Alexan- 
der or  John  Cozart  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 


mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserve  Water  to  consider 
S.  2133.  the  Mount  Saint  Helens  Na- 
tional Volcanic  Area  Act  of  1982.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday. 
April  7.  l>eginning  at  8  a.m.  in  the 
Cedar  Room  of  the  Kelso  Thunderbird 
Motor  Inn.  located  at  510  Kelso  Drive. 
Kelso.  Wash. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Tony  Bevinetto,  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  SutKommittee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510 
(202-224-5161)  or  Ms.  Vicki  Boyle, 
office  of  Senator  Jackson,  U.S.  Court- 
house, 1010  Fifth  Avenue,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98104  (206-442-7837).  by  close 
of  business  on  Friday,  April  2. 

Witnesses  should  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  25  copies  of  their  writ- 
ten statements  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearings,  as  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  committee.  The  copies  should 
be  delivered  to  Mr.  Bevinetto  at  the 
Thunderbird  Motor  Inn  on  Tuesday, 
April  6. 

Because  of  the  number  of  witnesses 
expected  to  testify,  time  will  be  limit- 
ed. Witnesses  will  be  arranged  in 
panels  and  are  requested  to  summarize 
their  written  statements  during  their 
oral  testimony. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bevinetto  at  202-224-5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  OP  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  11 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  to  dis- 
cuss the  nominations  of  Glenn  E. 
Mencer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  William  W.  Caldwell, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Carol  Los  Mansmann.  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; John  L.  Coffey,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals:  Clarence  M. 
Pendleton,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  and  other  pending  committee 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERALISM  AND  FREEDOM  -^ 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  on 
January  26,  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  plan  to  revital- 
ize the  Federal  system.  He  called  for  a 
New  Federalism  that  would  shift  40  or 
more  grant  programs  to  the  States. 
These  programs  involve  basic  services 
which  are  logically  administered  and 
operated  at  the  local  and  State  level. 
Another  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram provides  for  a  complete  takeover 
of  medicaid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, saving  States  over  $25  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  main  idea  of  his 
program  Is.  in  the  President's  words, 
"to  make  our  system  of  federalism 
work  again." 

Mr.  President,  you  may  find  it  inter- 
esting to  know  that  two  decades  ago 
another  prominent  Republican,  who 
was  then  a  State  Governor,  presented 
his  Nation  with  a  creative  plan  for 
strengthening  federalism.  The  theme 
of  his  proposal  was  "that  the  supreme 
issue  before  us  •  *  '  is  this:  How  to 
make  freedom  itself  work  and  endure 
in  the  world  today."  His  answer  was 
"that  the  future  of  freedom  lies  in  the 
Federal  idea." 

He  defined  the  Federal  idea  broadly 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  a  shared 
sovereignty,  "a  political  system  that 
has  more  than  one  center  of  sovereign 
power,  energy,  and  creativity."  He  ex- 
plained that  under  our  Constitution 
this  means  State,  local,  and  Federal 
Governments  are  each  key  centers  of 
power,  none  having  power  to  destroy 
another. 

He  added  an  Important  insight,  an 
observation  that  is  relevant  to  current 
legislative  efforts  to  interfere  with  ju- 
dicial authority.  He  said  our  Federal 
idea  also  "involves  a  balance  of 
strengths.  It  puts  into  play  a  sharing 
of  powers  not  only  among  different 
levels  of  Government  but— on  each 
level— a  separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government." 

The  astute  observer  of  Government 
also  offered  a  refreshing  thought.  He 
said  that  "the  striking  fact  in  our  do- 
mestic political  experience  since  World 
War  II  has  not  been  the  growth  of 
Federal  Government— but  the  far 
more  rapid  expansion  of  State  and 
local  government,  to  meet  growing 
social  needs." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  quoted 
from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller  in  1962  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  delivered  three  talks,  which 
were  known  as  the  Godkin  Lectures. 
They  were  given  on  the  evenings  of 
February  7,  8.  and  9.  1962.  Each  of 
these  lectures  are  as  pertinent  today 
as  when  first  delivered. 

The  first  two  lectures  involved  do- 
mestic subjects  and  the  third  discussed 


f^ee  world  order.  Since  the  first  two 
lectures  explain  so  clearly  what  feder- 
alism is  all  about  and  why  the  success 
of  President  Reagan's  new  plan  is  im- 
portant to  our  freedoms.  I  will  ask 
that  they  appear  in  consecutive  issues 
of  the  Record,  beginning  today  with 
the  lecture  of  February  7.  entitled 
"Freedom  and  Federalism." 

The  material  follows: 

Freedom  and  Pederalism 
(By  Nelson  Rockefeller) 

In  the  ominous  spring  of  1939,  a  bright 
and  sunny  May  3rd  was  a  day  marked  by 
Adolf  Hitler  with  another  bellicose  speech 
to  the  Reichstag  calling  for  a  showdown  on 
Poland.  On  the  same  day.  the  League  of  Na- 
tions opened  Its  "peace  pavilion"  ft  the 
World's  Pair  In  New  York  City.  And  also  on 
this  same  day.  which  seems  so  remote  from 
the  present  Instant,  there  was  published  a 
vigorous  critique  of  American  poUtlca]  life 
by  a  visitor  from  abroad,  famed  In  Intellec- 
tual and  academic  circles,  who  had  just  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  on  the  American 
presidency.  The  visitor  was  Harold  J.  Laski. 
And  the  obituary  he  wrote  upon  an  historic 
American  political  doctrine  bore  the  title: 
"The  Obsolescence  of  Pederalism." 

How  did  Professor  Laskl  conclude  that  the 
age  of  federalism  was  languishing  near 
death? 

He  did  concede  that  "federalism  Is  the  ap- 
propriate governmental  technique  for  an  ex- 
panding capitalism."  But,  he  declaimed,  a 
"contracting  capitalism  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  federalism."  Leaping  from  this 
premise,  he  insisted  that  the  failure  of  the 
federal  Idea  was  unmistakably  plain  not 
only  In  the  United  States  but  aiso  elsewhere 
In  the  world— In  Canada.  Australia.  Germa- 
ny. And  he  explained  this  universal  failure 
in  these  words:  "Whether  we  take  the  condi- 
tions of  labor,  the  level  of  taxation,  the 
standards  of  education,  or  the  supply  of 
amenities  like  housing  and  recreation.  It  has 
become  clear  that  the  true  source  of  deci- 
sion is  no  longer  at  the  circumference,  but 
at  the  center,  of  the  state.  Por  48  separate 
units  to  seek  to  compete  with  the  Integrated 
power  of  giant  capitalism  Is  to  Invite  defeat 
in  almost  every  element  of  social  life  where 
approximate  uniformity  of  condition  Is  the 
test  of  the  good  life." 

The  two  decades  since  have  dealt  a  harsh 
retort  to  Professor  Laski 's  pronouncement 
on  federalism  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  proven  wrong  In  economic,  social,  and 
political  terms. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  free  econ- 
omy has  not  contracted  but  has  continued 
Its  dynamic  expansion.  Private  enterprise 
has  become  more  vigorous,  more  creative— 
and  better  able  to  bring  to  the  American 
worklngman  and  woman  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  ever  known  by  any  nation,  any 
time,  anywhere  In  history.  The  power  of  the 
people  over  the  functioning  of  the  economy, 
all  this  while,  has  been  maintained  and  even 
extended.  A  great  array  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic devices— the  Income  tax.  Inheritance 
laws,  antitrust  statutes,  new  and  diversified 
mechanisms  for  capital  accumulation,  and 
the  revolution  in  science— has  assured  that 
"giant  capitalism."  far  from  becoming  more 
"Integrated."  has  become  more  decentral- 
ized. 

The  grim  prognosis  of  30  years  ago  has 
also  been  proven  wrong  in  strictly  political 
terms.  Por  federalism— Its  ideas  and  its  prac- 
tice—has continued  to  show  Itself  the  adapt- 
able and  creative  form  of  self-government 


that  the  Pounding  Pathers  of  this  nation 
conceived  it  to  be.  Decisions  vital  to  national 
well-being  have  increasingly  been  made  at 
the  "circumference"— the  states— as  well  as 
at  the  national  "center."  of  political  power. 

These  lectures  are  dedicated  to  the  convic- 
tion that  these  basic  political,  social,  and 
economic  facts  of  life- and  the  lessons  they 
carry  for  us— are  crucial  to  the  whole  fate  of 
freedom  and  of  free  men  everywhere  In  this 
mid-twentleth  century. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "freedom"  casually. 
Por  nothing  less  than  the  historic  concept 
of  the  free  individual's  worth  and  dignity, 
defined  and  attested  by  the  whole  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition,  is  at  stake  in  our  world. 
Nor  do  I  mention  this  nation's  Pounding  Pa- 
thers from  mere  historic  sentimentallsm. 
The  basic  belief  that  these  lectures  will  fi- 
nally state  Is  the  urgent,  historic  necessity 
summoning  Americans  of  this  generation  to 
match  the  founders  of  this  nation  in  their 
political  creativity,  boldness,  and  vision. 

The  Pounding  Pathers  devised  a  structure 
of  order  for  a  nation  within  which  free  men 
could  work  and  prosper  In  peace.  We  are  re- 
quired to  help  build  such  a  framework  for 
freedom  not  merely  for  a  nation  but  for  the 
free  world  of  which  we  are  an  integral  part. 
And  we  are  called  to  do  this  with  far  greater 
speed.  I  believe,  than  many  of  us  realize  or 
admit. 

Ultimately,  the  great  part  of  our  debt  to 
the  past  may  lie  in  this  fact:  the  federal 
idea,  so  basic  to  both  personal  freedom  and 
national  unity  in  the  history  of  America, 
can  now  t>e  extended  and  applied  to  bring 
order,  strength,  and  progress  to  the  world  of 
free  peoples. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  federal  concept 
and  Its  evolution  In  our  nation.  Let  us  exam- 
ine some  of  Its  practical  applications  on 
working  levels  of  national,  state,  and  local 
government.  Let  us  observe  Its  capacity  for 
adaptation  and  change,  over  the  decades. 
Let  us  see  its  critical  relevance  and  relation 
to  a  free  economy— and  a  pluralistic  society. 
Let  us  always  remember,  however,  that  the 
supreme  Issue  before  us  through  all  the  in- 
quiry Is  this:  how  to  make  freedom  itself 
work  and  endure  In  the  world  today. 

I  am  sure  you  are  not  surprised  that  a  gov- 
ernor of  a  large  state  In  our  federal  union 
elects  to  speak  of  the  federal  idea  of  politi- 
cal life.  The  concept  Is  associated  in  all  our 
minds  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  In- 
dividual states.  Yet,  my  own  political  experi- 
ence began  in  appointive  posts  at  the  na- 
tional level  under  three  different  Presi- 
dents. 

In  1940— more  than  two  decades  ago— I 
went  to  Washington.  After  mingled  accom- 
plishment and  frustration  In  various  ap- 
pointive posts  over  a  period  of  16  years.  I 
turned  to  elective  public  office  on  the  state 
level— and  ran  for  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1958.  I  made  this  choice  on  the  basis  of  my 
recognition  that  the  critical  political  deci- 
sions in  government  are,  and  must  be,  pri- 
marily shaped  and  made  by  elected  offi- 
cials—or. as  my  Latin-American  friends 
would  say.  by  "the  authentic  representa- 
tives of  the  people. ' 

It  Is  with  this  particular  perspective  on 
our  democratic  processes  that  I  underline 
my  deep  personal  conviction  that  the  future 
of  freedom  lies  in  the  federal  Idea. 
the  pederal  idea 

The  federal  idea:  what  does  this  mean? 

Let  me  first  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  federal  Idea  as  merely  a  me- 
chanical or  technical  or  abstract  formula 
for  government  operations.  I  refer  to  the 
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federal  Idea  broadly  as  a  concept  of  govern- 
ment by  which  a  sovereign  people,  for  their 
greater  progress  and  protection,  yield  a  por- 
tion of  their  sovereignty  to  a  political 
system  that  has  more  than  one  center  of 
sovereign  power,  energy,  and  creativity.  Not 
one  of  these  centers  or  levels  has  the  power 
to  destroy  another.  Under  the  Constitution, 
for  example,  there  are  two  principal  centers 
of  government  power— state  and  federal.  As 
a  practical  matter,  local  government,  by  del- 
egation of  state  authority  under  the  princi- 
ple of  "home  rule."  Is  a  third  such  key 
center  of  power.  The  federal  idea,  then,  is 
above  all  an  idea  of  a  shared  sovereignty  at 
all  times  responsive  to  the  needs  and  will  of 
the  people  In  whom  sovereignty  ultimately 
resides. 

Our  federal  Idea  is  complex  and  subtle.  It 
Involves  a  balance  of  strengths.  It  puts  into 
play  a  sharing  of  powers  not  only  among 
different  levels  of  government  but— on  each 
level— a  separation  of  powers  between  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches 
of  government.  And  it  clearly  signifies  more 
than  mere  governmental  structure.  It  de- 
mands faith  in— and  an  environment  for— 
the  free  play  of  Individual  initiative,  private 
enterprise,  social  Institutions,  political  orga- 
nizations, and  voluntary  associations— all 
operating  within  a  framework  of  laws  and 
principles  affirming  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  man. 

A  federal  system,  then,  seeks  stability 
without  rigidity,  security  without  inertia.  It 
encourages  innovation  and  inventiveness- 
governed  by  principle,  and  guided  by  pur- 
pose. It  assures  responsiveness  more 
thoughtful  than  mere  reflex— and  liberty 
that  does  not  lapse  toward  anarchy.  In 
short,  it  seeks  to  hold  the  delicately  precari- 
ous balance  between  freedom  and  order 
upon  which  depend  decisively  the  liberty, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  individual. 

A  more  full  and  meaningful  "definition" 
of  the  federal  idea  may  be  offered  in  the 
form  of  what  I  believe  are  four  of  the  criti- 
cal ways  in  which  the  federal  concept  oper- 
ates. 

Plrst,  the  federal  Idea  fosters  diversity 
within  unity.  In  this  land  that  reaches  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  great  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  vary  profoundly  as 
they  may  appear,  for  example,  before  the 
people  of  Wyoming,  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
or  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  In  meeting 
many  of  these  problems,  a  sweeping  gener- 
alized edict  from  the  national  government 
might  well  be  futile  or  even  fatuous.  Yet,  In 
our  federal  concept,  the  national  govern- 
ment is  called  upon  to  work  with  sUte  gov- 
ernments in  ways  encouraging  the  states 
more  effectively  to  resolve  their  own  prob- 
lems In  their  own  way. 

The  simplest  technical  Illustration  of  this 
practice  is  the  granting  of  federal  aid  to  the 
states,  which  has  two  key  purposes.  It  stim- 
ulates the  states  to  action— and  to  higher 
standards  of  action— by  offering  matching 
funds  on  specific  conditions.  And  It  also 
strives  to  equalize  opportunities  for  the  citi- 
zens of  states  with  unequal  resources.  Thus, 
in  terms  of  the  federal  tax-dollar,  a  state 
like  New  York  "pays  out "  $3  for  every  $1  of 
federal  aid  returned,  while  a  sUte  like  Ar- 
kansas gives  $1  and  receives  back  more  than 
$2.50.  By  all  such  devices,  the  federal  con- 
cept recognizes  diversity— and  achieves 
unity. 

Second,  the  federal  idea  permits  and  en- 
courages creativity,  imagination,  and  inno- 
vation In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Those  needs,  if  not  met  by  private  action, 
can  be  met  at  the  local,  the  state,  or  the  na- 
tional level  of  government. 


By  providing  several  sources  of  political 
strength  and  creativity,  a  federal  system  in- 
vites inventive  leadership— on  all  levels— to 
work  toward  genuine  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  diverse  and  complex  society.  These 
problems— whether  they  concern  civil  rights 
or  urban  development,  industrialization  or 
automation,  natural  resources  or  transpor- 
tation—never arise  at  the  same  instant  and 
in  the  same  way  throughout  a  great  nation. 
A  federal  system,  however,  allows  these 
problems  to  be  met  at  the  time  and  in  the 
area  where  they  first  arise.  If  local  solutions 
are  not  forthcoming.  It  is  still  possible  to 
bring  to  bear  the  influence,  the  power,  and 
the  leadership  of  either  the  state  or  the  na- 
tional government. 

Third,  the  federal  idea  Is  a  pluralistic  idea. 
It  gives  scope  to  many  energies,  many  be- 
liefs, many  Initiatives,  and  enlists  them  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  encourages  di- 
versity of  thought,  of  culture,  and  of  beliefs. 
It  gives  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  private  institutions- social,  po- 
litical and  economic. 

Whereas  a  tightly  centralized  government 
tends,  by  its  disproportionate  weight  and 
power,  to  stifle  diversity  and  creativity  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  a  feder- 
al system  provides  room  for  both  infinite  va- 
riety and  creativity  in  all  sectors  of  national 
life.  This  Is  equally  true  for  political  organi- 
zations, philanthropic  associations,  social  in- 
stitutions, or  economic  enterprises. 

Pourth,  the  federal  Idea  is  characterized 
by  a  balance  which  prevents  excesses  and 
invites  the  full,  free  play  of  Innovation  and 
initiative.  This  balance  is  essentially 
achieved  by:  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  national  and  state  governments,  the 
separation  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial authority,  the  absence  of  monolithic  na- 
tional parties,  the  permissive  encourage- 
ment given  to  local  municipal  governments 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  home  rule  either  in 
fact  or  In  law,  the  competitive  action  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and— above  all— the 
freedom  of  individual  Initiative,  rooted  In  a 
basic  and  unwavering  belief  In  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person. 

Let  me  now  meet  here  an  obvious  chal- 
lenge on  the  question  of  the  balance  within 
the  American  federal  system.  This  is  the  as- 
sertion that  the  most  dynamic  forces  in  our 
society— social  and  economic  needs,  techno- 
logical evolution,  national  peril,  and  govem- 
menUl  complexity— all  conspire  to  decree  a 
pitiless  growth  in  the  centralization  of  polit- 
ical authority,  whether  we  wish  It  or  not. 
The  massive  pressures  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  of  World  War  II  (so  It  has  been 
argued)  made  a  bloating  of  central  govern- 
ment Inevitable.  And  hence  state  and  local 
governments  supposedly  must  withdraw 
from  the  arenas  of  great  political,  economic, 
and  social  decision. 

THE  GROWTH  OP  COVERKMENT 

As  the  demands  of  society  have  Increased, 
the  national  government  has.  Indeed,  not 
only  become  larger  but  also  has  become 
more  deeply  Involved  In  state  and  local  af- 
fairs. But,  the  striking  fact  In  our  domestic 
political  experience  since  World  War  II  has 
not  been  the  growth  of  federal  govern- 
ment—but the  far  more  rapid  expansion  of 
state  and  local  government,  to  meet  growing 
social  needs. 

With  the  resources  and  attention  of  the 
federal  government  increasingly  devoted  to 
defense,  foreign  aid.  and  international  rela- 
tions, the  rising  pressures  to  meet  domestic 
needs  have  been  directed  more  and  more  to 
state  and  local  government. 


It  is  true  that,  from  1950  through  1960, 
total  national  expenditures  moved  from  40.3 
billion  to  77.2  billion  a  92  percent  increase 
in  a  decade.  We  must  note,  however,  that 
practically  all  of  this  Increase  was  allotted 
directly  to  the  Defense  Department.  If  we 
subtract  the  expenditures  of  the  Defense 
Department,  national  expenditures  In- 
creased only  24  percent— from  27.1  billion  to 
33.5  billion.  And  Included  In  these  figures 
are  huge  sums  for  activities  clearly  tied  to 
the  defense  effort— the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  veterans'  affairs,  and  mutual 
security.  Considering  the  increased  cost  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  fifties,  there  was 
only  a  modest  increase  in  nondefense  ex- 
penditures at  the  national  level  during  the 
decade. 

In  the  same  period,  total  state  expendi- 
tures jumped  from  13.2  billion  to  32.5  bll- 
lion— an  Increase  of  146  percent.  Allowing 
for  large  population  increases,  this  meant  a 
leap  from  $89  (>er  capiU  in  1950  to  $182  per 
capita  in  1960.  Expenditures  at  the  local 
level  are  equally  impressive.  In  cities  over 
25.000,  for  example,  the  outlay  went  from 
4.9  billion  In  1950  to  12.3  billion  in  1960,  a 
straggering  Jump  of  150  percent. 

If  we  recall  again  the  dismal  prognosis  of- 
fered on  the  future  of  federalism  more  than 
20  years  ago,  we  are  tempted  to  ask:  If  this 
be  "obsolescence,"  what,  then,  would  be  the 
size  of  growth? 

THE  ROLE  OP  THE  STATES 

I  offer  further  proof  by  referring  simply 
to  the  magnitude  of  certain  programs  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  York— and 
their  comparative  relation  to  matching  ef- 
forts by  the  government  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

In  education.— State  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  In  the  State  of 
New  York  totaled  $753  million  In  the  1961- 
1962  fiscal  year,  or  $87  million  more  than 
the  President  requested  of  the  Congress  for 
the  whole  nation  In  1961  (and.  as  you  know, 
what  was  requested  on  the  national  level  far 
surpassed  what  was  appropriated ). 

In  civil  defense.- The  $100  million  for 
the  New  York  program,  made  law  In  the 
special  session  of  the  State  Legislature  In 
the  fall  of  1961.  Is  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  program  enacted  in 
Washington  the  same  year  for  the  entire 
nation. 

In  power  development.— The  SUte  Power 
Authority  of  New  York  has  built  more  hy- 
droelectric generating  capacity  on  the  Niag- 
ara and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  In  the  past  ten 
years,  with  the  funds  of  private  bondhold- 
ers, than  all  the  hydroelectric  dams  of  the 
TV  A  system. 

In  hocsinc— While  the  federal  housing 
program  enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year 
authorized  the  sum  of  $5  billion.  I  recently 
proposed  a  New  York  State  housing  pro- 
gram which  for  New  York  City  alone  would 
involve  the  identical  sum  of  $5  billion— 
these  funds  to  be  supplied  through  the 
newly  created  State  Housing  Pinance 
Agency  at  no  cost  to  the  Uxpayers. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facU  and  figures  to 
imply  that  state  and  national  governments 
are  pitted  against  one  another— locked  In 
some  bizarre  contest  to  surpass  one  another 
in  size  and  expenditure.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  true  relation  of  comple- 
menting and  cooperating  that  must  mark  a 
healthy  federalism.  Yet  these  sUtlstlcs  do 
suggest  that  the  role  of  the  sUte.  within 
American  federalism,  is  far  from  obsolete." 
It  is  as  dynamic  and  promising  as  is  the  fed- 
eral idea  Itself. 
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Something  more  than  arithmetic  attests 
the  unique  role  of  the  state.  It  is  dramatized 
by  the  whole  sweep  of  our  modem  social 
history.  Erroneously,  this  history  has  come 
to  be  exclusively  associated,  in  the  mind  of  a 
generation,  with  the  New  Deal.  The  histori- 
cal fact  is.  of  course,  that  the  New  Deal  did 
face  and  meet  deep  crises  in  our  society,  did 
institute  vital  social  reforms  and  economic 
regulations,  and  did  take  the  force  out  of 
stresses  that  could  have  resulted  in  conflict 
and  catastrophe  for  the  nation. 

Yet— while  the  New  Deal  accomplished 
these  major  social  advances  and  did  much  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  people— its 
leaders  did  not  display  great  comprehension 
of  the  nature  and  worlilngs  of  our  economic 
system.  They  showed  little  or  no  awareness 
of  the  need  to  create  a  climate  for  growth  to 
encourage  an  expanding  American  economy, 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  full  employ- 
ment, social  objectives,  and  the  self-realiza- 
tion of  the  individual.  For  all  the  New 
Deal's  conscientious  concern  for  human 
values,  it  took  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
to  dispose  of  the  problems  of  depression  and 
unemployment. 

This  experience  brought  home  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  suffice  to  understand  social 
needs  and  aspirations— without  also  fully 
understanding  the  dynamics  of  our  econom- 
ic system. 

THS  ROOTS  or  SOCIAL  RXFORM 

A  still  more  striking— and  overlooked— 
fact  about  the  New  Deal  is  that  Its  major 
and  most  successful  actions  'in  social  reform 
had  been  anticipated,  by  experiment  and 
practice,  on  the  state  level  or  by  private  in- 
stitutions. 

The  history  of  the  years  before  1932  tells 
this  story  plainly.  Time  and  again,  states 
like  Massachusetts.  Wisconsin,  or  New  York 
acted  on  their  own  initiative  to  protect  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  individual, 
while  guarding  his  rights  and  broadening 
his  opportunities  In  the  nation's  free  econo- 
my. This  was  true  of  factory  inspection  or 
the  limitation  of  hours  of  labor.  It  was  true 
of  child  labor  or  women's  labor.  It  was  true 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  social 
security.*  In  all  such  cases,  the  ferment  of 
ideas  and  innovations  worked  Its  way  up 
through  the  federal  system— often  from  pri- 
vate initiative. 

It  is  also  important  to  note.  too.  that 
those  elements  of  the  New  Deal  which 
failed  were  largely  in  areas  not  tested  by 
prior  experience  at  the  state  level.  These  in- 
cluded such  major  economic  regulatory  ac- 
tions as  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion, the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  and 
other  actions  based  on  an  economy  of  scarci- 
ty and  on  the  restriction  of  competition  and 
production.  These  were  examples  of  action 
by  centralized  government  which  proved 
counterproductive  to  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment. They  turned  out  to  be  deterrents 
to  economic  growth. 

This  parenthesis  on  the  impact  of  the 
New  Deal  only  serves  to  make  still  clearer 
the  practical  workings— and  ultimate  impli- 
cations—of the  federal  Idea.  This  Idea 
deeply  involves  the  whole  political,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  environment— Just  as  it 
reflects  a  great  part  of  our  history  as  a 
nation.  And  while  this  idea  implies  limits 
and    checks    against    excessive    power,    its 


'Ptctory  liupectldn.  Muuchiuetta.  1879:  old  %gt 
peniloiu.  Alukk.  1015.  child  labor.  Massachusetts. 
1M3:  women's  hour  laws.  42  states  by  1933;  unem 
pioyment  Insurance  began  with  private  plans  but 
reached  fruition  In  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1932. 


living  purpose  and  intent  are  creative  and 
affirmative.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  device  to 
naj'row  or  constrict  political  action.  It  is  a 
way  to  amplify  it. 

The  federal  Idea  is  not  an  excuse  for  keep- 
ing necessary  things  from  being  done.  It  is 
almost  the  exact  opposite— a  flexible  and 
Imaginative  device  to  open  not  one  but 
many  avenues  of  political  action  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

The  essential  supremacy  of  the  people 
through  the  exercise  of  political  power  is. 
above  all.  vital  to  the  life  of  the  federal  idea. 

So  close  to  the  people,  so  interwoven  with 
their  deepest  beliefs  and  their  daily  lives,  is 
the  federal  concept  that  this  concept  is.  in 
fact,  conceivable  and  workable  only  when 
the  people  act  as  responsible  individuals— as 
concerned  citizens— and  not  merely  as  mem- 
bers of  an  economic  class,  ethnic  group,  reli- 
gious faith,  occupational  calling,  or  private 
organization.  The  working  of  the  federal 
Idea,  in  short,  depends  upon  the  whole  polit- 
ical environment,  the  full  intellectual  cli- 
mate, the  sum  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of 
all  citizenry,  and  their  individual  and  collec- 
tive sense  of  responsibility.  This  responsibil- 
ity—I  believe  deeply— means  political  par- 
ticipation, not  merely  in  voting,  but  in 
active  working  for  one's  party  and  in  stand- 
ing for  public  office. 

My  own  decision  to  run  for  governor  in 
1958  was  firmly  grounded  in  this  belief.  I 
promptly  received  much  contrary  advice. 
"Don't  get  into  politics."  I  was  told  repeat- 
edly. "Politics  is  a  dirty  business."  My  reply 
to  those  who  gave  me  this  advice  was  simply 
this:  "Politics  is  the  life  blood  of  democracy. 
To  call  politics  dirty'  is  to  call  democracy 
dirty.' " 

The  truth  is  that  anyone  in  a  democratic 
society  who  believes  that  his  political  envi- 
ronment has  become  "dirty."  and  therefore 
scornfully  turns  his  back  on  it.  has  become, 
in  effect,  a  political  refugee  in  his  own  socie- 
ty. Politics,  of  course,  requires  sweat,  work, 
combat,  and  organization.  But  these  should 
not  be  ugly  words  for  any  free  people. 

"Organization"  in  politics,  for  example,  is 
not  a  sign  of  some  sordid  tyranny.  It  is  what 
makes  democracy  Itself  function.  And  its 
roots  must  strike  far  beneath  the  surface  of 
national,  state,  or  community  government. 
It  must  draw  its  strength  and  vitality  from 
the  people— through  the  ward  leaders,  the 
precinct  chiefs,  the  block  captains. 

No  concept  of  government,  not  even  the 
lofty  and  rich  promise  of  the  federal  Idea 
itself,  can  truly  work  except  as  dedicated 
men  and  women  in  these  positions,  men  and 
women  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  make  it 
work.  Grand  Ideas  of  government— lofty  ab- 
stract principles,  even  the  wisest  constitu 
tlons  and  laws— depend  for  their  very  life 
and  meaning  on  the  willingness  of  citizens 
and  leaders  to  apply  them  and  to  Improve 
them. 

What  factors,  then,  tend  to  impair— in  po- 
litical practice— the  effectiveness  of  our  fed- 
eral system  in  theory? 

In  the  political  environment  of  today.  I 
would  mark  three  pervasive  attitudes  or  ten- 
dencies as  plainly  damaging  to  our  processes 
of  government.  The  first  is  the  scorn  or 
scepticism  toward  practical,  partisan  politics 
that  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  second 
is  an  addiction  to  political  labels  and  slo- 
gans, along  lines  loosely  called  liberal "  and 
"conservative."  The  third  is  a  timidity  of 
leadership  that  rarely  glimpses  the  dawn  of 
any  new  concepts— but  passively  awaits  the 
high  noon  of  crisis. 


POLITICAL  ALOOFNESS 


The  aversion  to  the  "rough-and-tumble." 
the  public  exposure,  of  partisan  political  life 
has  choked  off  a  vast  amount  of  civic  energy 
and  creativity,  precisely  at  the  time  in  our 
history  when  such  energy  and  creativity  are 
most  urgently  needed.  And  the  sources  of 
this  aversion  go  beyond  the  shallow  attitude 
that  shuns  politics  as  "dirty." 

For  a  whole  generation,  now,  this  with- 
drawal has  tended  to  be  rationalized  as 
something  wise  and  discriminating.  A  great 
part  of  our  youth  has  grown  up  to  believe 
that  political  parties  are  cheap  and  shoddy 
instruments,  that  political  life  is  either 
comic  or  corrupt,  and  that  partisanship 
Itself  must  be  intellectually  suspect.  The 
fashion,  in  all  this,  has  been  to  exalt  the 
calm  and  detached  surveyor  of  the  cluttered 
political  scene,  untroubled  by  the  noisy  tur- 
moil beneath  him.  serene  upon  his  pinnacle 
of  self-appreciation,  uncontaminated  by  the 
touch  of  reality. 

I  am  not  criticizing  active  intellectual  in- 
dependence or  political  mobility.  FYeedom— 
and  freshness— of  political  Judgment  are  es- 
sential to  the  vitality  of  our  two-party 
system.  The  voter  who  splits  his  ticket— or 
who  changes  parties  when  he  feels  the  can- 
didates or  the  issues  warrant  it— is  adding  to 
the  responsiveness  and  responsibility  of 
both  national  parties. 

But  I  do  criticize  political  aloofness- 
based  merely  upon  an  overly  fastidious  dis- 
taste for  partisanship  itself.  This  I  deeply 
deplore.  It  is  foolish.  t>ecause  it  ignores  the 
very  nature  of  a  democratic  process  that  de- 
pends upon  active.  Intelligent,  aggressive 
partisanship  for  iU  very  life.  And  It  Is  reck- 
less, because  the  level  /tof  this  real  life 
combat— the  constructlveness  of  political 
debate  and  the  rationality  of  political  argu- 
ment—cannot be  Improved  by  persuading  a 
free  people  to  declare  themselves,  political- 
ly, a  nation  of  conscientious  objectors. 

No  democracy,  in  shori.  can  afford  to  view 
the  political  scene  as  a  kind  of  spectator 
sport,  played  for  the  amusement  of  the  de- 
tached ol)servers.  The  truth  Is  that  our  de- 
mocracy needs  to  sharpen  the  debate  be- 
tween parties  and  within  the  parties.  And 
this  need  is  denied  or  evaded  by  a  conde- 
scension and  contempt  for  the  political  life, 
a  muting  of  voices,  a  preference  for  smug  si- 
lence. 

POLITICAL  LABELS 

A  second  distortion  of  political  reality  can 
t>e  equally  damaging.  This  is  the  obsession 
with  political  labels  which  results  In  the 
rigid  classification  of  laws,  leaders,  and  poli- 
cies as  liberal "  or  ■conservative."  We  all 
know  that,  in  any  serious  historical  sense, 
these  terms  have  lost  all  meaning.  The  use 
of  such  artificial  labels.  In  political  debate, 
merely  distorts  the  Issue  and  confuses  the 
citizen.  It  substitutes  the  slogan  for 
thought,  the  false  label  for  the  serious  goal. 
It  invites  the  citizen.  In  effect,  to  say: 
"Don't  confuse  me  with  the  facts.  I've  al- 
ready made  up  my  mind." 

The  confusion  caused  by  such  labels  can 
l)e  quickly  seen  if  we  note,  for  example,  the 
policies  and  actions  essential  to  accelerated 
economic  growth— which  is  t>asic  to  all  our 
major  objectives  as  a  people  today.  Under 
the  now-meaningless  terms  of  "lit>eral"  and 
"conservative."  some  would  hold  that  eco- 
nomic policies  welcomed  by  labor  are  "liber- 
al. '  while  those  cheered  by  business  are 
"conservative."  Yet  all  progress  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community  depends  upon  inter- 
related factors  of  economic  growth. 
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A  prospering  business  depends  upon  a  fa- 
vorable economic  climate.  Labor  depends 
upon  the  Jobs  that  only  a  prospering  busi- 
ness can  provide.  Business  depends  upon  a 
responsible  and  prospering  labor  force.  Both 
need  the  productive  genius  of  agriculture. 
And  all  the  social  services  of  the  govern- 
ment depend  for  their  financing  upon  reve- 
nues attainable  only  through  general  eco- 
nomic progress  and  growth. 

This  is  the  dynamic  circle  of  progress  for 
our  free  society.  It  must  not  be  broken  by 
false  issues,  imaginary  conflicts,  or  false 
labels.  And  it  can  be  forged  only  by  the  kind 
of  political  leadership  that  looks,  realistical- 
ly and  steadfastly,  to  the  general  good  of  all 
the  people. 

To  illustrate  specifically  from  personal 
experience  .  .  .  When  I  took  office  as  gover- 
nor, there  were  600,000  unemployed  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  Business  had  been  leav- 
ing the  state  l>ecause  of  an  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic climate.  And  the  outgoing  adminis- 
tration left,  as  its  fiscal  heritage,  budget  re- 
quests calling  for  expenditures  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion, backed  by  revenue  of  only  $1.6  billion- 
a  deficit  of  $700  million. 

To  restore  the  state's  fiscal  Integrity  re- 
quired cutting  and  expenditures,  instituting 
economies,  and  raising  taxes.  None  of  these 
moves  was  popular.  I  can  assure  you.  But 
the  restoration  of  confidence  In  the  state 
was  fundamental  to  Improving  the  climate 
for  economic  growth.  And  It  sets  us  on  the 
road  to  expanding  business  and  industry, 
rising  employment,  declining  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  far  greater  capacity  to  meet  our 
social  responsibilities  as  a  state.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  capacity,  the  state  this  year  is 
providing  $500  million  more  for  education 
than  whin  I  took  office— In  other  words,  a 
90  per  dent  increase  in  state  aid  to  education 
in  Just  four  years. 

Where— In  all  this  brief  history— does  a 
policy  or  an  act  become  "liberal"  or  ""con- 
servative"? According  to  these  labels,  action 
to  Improve  the  business  climate  is  "'conserv- 
ative." and  Increased  aid  to  education  is  ""lib- 
eral." The  fact  is  that  the  implied  distinc- 
tion is  false  and  deceiving. 

If  an  action  clearly  serves  the  public  good, 
what  responsible  leader  will  refrain  from  it 
for  fear  of  the  label  it  may  bear?  And  if  the 
action  bring  harm  to  the  common  weal,  no 
label— or  slogan— <:an  make  it  right. 

POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 

The  power  of  the  federal  idea  rests.  In  im- 
portant part,  upon  the  opportunity  it  gives 
for  action.  We  have  noted  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  this  power  and  opportunity  may  be 
limited,  in  real  life.  Yet  the  truth  Is  that 
there  may  be  limitation  upon  leadership  of 
any  kind  so  severe  as  the  simple  unwilling- 
ness to  lead. 

In  concrete  terms:  if  a  state  government 
lacks  the  political  courage  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  people  by  using  its  own  taxing  power— 
if  it  prefers  to  escape  by  letting  the  national 
government  do  the  taxing  and  then  return 
the  money  to  the  state- the  leadership  of 
this  state  puts  itself  in  an  exceedingly  poor 
position  to  weep  over  the  growth  of  federal 
power.  The  preservation  of  states"  rights— in 
short — depends  upon  the  exercise  of  states" 
responsibilities. 

The  key  to  this  exercise,  obviously,  is  re^ 
sponsible  leadership  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government.  Here— 
as  with  federalism  itself— we  cannot  seize 
some  simplified  definition  to  explain  the 
matter.  The  quality  of  leadership  is  a  many- 
faceted  thing— subtle  In  the  kind  of 
strength  that  prudently  falls  shori  of  the 
arbitrary  or  the  authoritarian.  But  I  think 


that  this  leadership  has  one  most  clear  sign 
and  expression.  It  must  have  the  vision  to 
foresee  and  the  courage  to  meet  problems 
and  challenges  t>efore  they  grow  to  the  ugly 
size  of  crises— by  which  time  even  the  most 
detached  or  unperceptive  public  opinion 
clamors  for  action. 

We  live  in  an  age  that,  by  its  very  pace  of 
change,  severely  tests  all  capacity  for  such 
leadership.  The  challenges  themselves  come 
large,  and  they  surge  swiftly.  In  higher  edu- 
cation, for  example,  and  in  New  York  State 
alone,  a  survey  of  coming  needs  based  on  ex- 
isting school  enrollments  has  shown  that  we 
must  double  the  total  of  all  existing  facili- 
ties in  the  next  10  years— and  triple  them  in 
25  years.  Full  public  awareness  of  such  ac- 
celerating needs  almost  surely  must  lag 
behind  the  facts. 

In  such  a  time  of  rapid  change,  timidity  in 
government  only  compounds  the  problems. 
One  Is  reminded,  here,  of  the  French  pre- 
mier who  said  sardonically:  "The  art  of  poli- 
tics lies  not  In  finding  solutions  to  funda- 
mental problems,  but  in  keeping  quiet  those 
who  raise  them."  To  anyone  who  might  be 
tempted  to  live  by  this  formula  in  politics,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  offers  a  possible  pre- 
scription for  the  tragedy  that  befell  France 
20  years  ago.  Surely  we  can  find  happier 
models  for  our  American  destiny. 

Yet  few  things  may  trouble  this  destiny  so 
much  as  a  political  disposition  to  confuse 
the  leading  of  public  opinion  with  the  re- 
flecting of  it.  We  have  all  witnessed,  in 
recent  years,  the  widening  temptation  to 
hinge  political  Judgment  on  the  techniques 
of  marketing  research— the  polls  and  sur- 
veys supposedly  measuring  the  public 
temper.  There  exist,  today,  some  40  or  50 
firms  operating  on  the  national  level  to  tell 
political  leaders  and  groups  how  the  public 
Is  reacting  and  what  it  would  most  like  to 
hear.  Any  leadership  that  is  merely  a  crea- 
ture of  such  devices  is  not  even  playing  poll- 
tics.  It  is  merely  caught  in  the  complex  con- 
juring act  of  a  ventriloquist. 

I  do  not  believe  for  an  instant,  either,  that 
the  public,  in  our  democracy,  wants  any 
such  passive  and  acquiescent  leadership.  It 
does  not  turn  to  leadership  as  to  a  mirror,  to 
study  Its  own  reflection.  It  looks  for  some- 
thing very  different:  a  definition  of,  and  a 
dedication  to,  those  principles  and  policies 
which  enable  a  free  people  to  grow,  to  pros- 
per, and  to  extend  its  own  horizon  of  hope. 

I  doubt  if  any  democracy,  without  such 
vision  and  courage,  without  such  leadership, 
can  seriously  expect  to  survive  the  mortal 
trials  of  our  century. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly: 

The  historic  application  of  the  federal 
idea— reconciling  unity  and  diversity— is 
probably  the  supreme  American  contribu- 
tion to  the  struggle  of  all  self-governing 
peoples  to  build  political  structures  strong 
enough  to  assure  freedom  and  order  In  their 
lives. 

Our  own  federal  system  provides  a  unique 
arena  for  imaginative  and  inventive  action 
and  leadership,  responsive  and  responsible 
to  the  people. 

The  practical  fulfillment  of  this  promise 
in  our  political  heritage  depends  critically, 
however,  upon  the  health  of  the  national 
economy,  the  momentum  of  our  social 
progress,  and  the  vitality  of  the  whole  polit- 
ical environment.  This  environment  can  be 
rendered  cold  and  barren  by  a  citizenry 
fearful  of  political  partisanship,  by  a  public 
or  a  leadership  that  prefers  to  deal  with 
lat>els  and  slogans  rather  than  real  prob- 
lems and  needs,  or  by  a  leadership  too  timid 
to  venture  from  seemingly  safe  paths  of  the 
past. 


The  truth,  in  short,  is  that  the  federal 
idea— like  the  whole  American  experience- 
is  a  political  adventure.  It  is  no  static  thing, 
no  dead  definition,  no  dogmatic  proclama- 
tion. Old  as  it  is  in  our  history,  its  secret 
strength  is  that  it  forever  summons  a  free 
people  to  learn  and  try  the  new. 

It  requires  us,  I  believe,  to  imitate  its  au- 
thors in  only  one  respect:  to  be,  like  them, 
unchained  to  the  past  and  unfearful  of  the 
future,  to  be— in  our  time  as  they  were  in 
theirs— political  pioneers.* 


THE  GREAT  OIL  SWINDLE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention  paid  to  the  so-called 
oil  glut.  Broadcast  and  print  media  are 
rife  with  descriptions  of  supply  sur- 
pluses, falling  prices,  and  growing  dis- 
unity among  OPEC  nations.  The 
danger  of  such  publicity  is  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  naive  assumption  that  the 
oil  crisis  is  over.  This  misconception 
appears  to  be  growing  not  only  among 
private  citizens,  but  also  among  Gov- 
ernment employees  confronted  with 
questions  of  energy  policy  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Recently.  Forbes  magazine,  a  publi- 
cation not  exactly  known  for  knee-jerk 
liberalism,  published  a  detailed  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  entitled  "The 
Great  Oil  Swindle. '  I  would  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  conclusions  of 
that  article: 

Anyway  you  look  at  the  situation  it  is  an 
unholy  mess.  Far  from  fading  away,  the 
energy  problem  is  as  threatening  as  ever. 
Long-term  supplies  are  limited,  and  control 
of  most  of  the  world's  crude  reserves  re- 
mains concentrated  in  a  few  Middle  Eastern 
countries. 

So  the  U.S.— and  the  world,  for  that 
matter— has  become  more  vulnerable  rather 
than  less.  We  are  all  more  dependent  on  the 
Middle  East  than  we  used  to  be  and  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  international  oil  compa- 
nies to  allocate  supply  as  efficiently  as  they 
did  during  the  1973-74  embargo. 


The  conclusion  seems  inescapable:  Wheth- 
er it  lasts  six  months  or  three  years,  the  so- 
called  glut  is  only  a  correction  and  not  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
supply.  It  Is  not  the  coming  of  spring,  but 
that  rare  sunny  day  In  January. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  this 
very  conclusion,  and  an  expression 
that  the  Nation  should  prepare  to  deal 
with  a  severe  energy  supply  disruption 
during  a  period  of  relative  surplus,  the 
Congress  recently  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  approve  S.  1503,  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  President 
Reagan  will  soon  be  confronted  with 
the  decision  of  whether  to  sign  that 
bill.  I  commend  the  Forbes  article  to 
his  attention  and  to  that  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  the  article  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Record  at  the  concliision 
of  my  remarks. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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Tta  Omat  Oil  Swiwdle 
(By  James  Cook) 

Even  down  50%  and  more,  oil  shares  have 
few  buyers.  The  word  is  out;  The  oil  crisis  is 
over.  In  real  and  perhaps  even  In  nominal 
terms  the  price  of  crude  Is  going  down. 
OPEC— the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries— Is  a  paper  tiger,  a  victim 
of  Its  own  unbridled  greed. 

You  can't  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine or  turn  on  the  lube  these  days  without 
hearing  about  plunging  oil  prices  and  the 
mounting  glut.  Palling  prices  carry  their 
own  momentum.  Just  as  rising  prices  do.  So 
prices  may  yet  go  lower,  considerably  lower. 

Yet  the  most  dangerous  thing  In  business 
and  in  Investment  is  to  draw  long-term  con- 
clusions from  short-term  happenings,  and  in 
that  respect  the  idea  that  the  oil  crisis  Is 
over  will  go  down  In  history  as  the  great  oil 
swindle  of  1982.  Dont  blame  OPEC;  we  are 
really  swindling  ourselves  with  this  delu- 
sion. Yet.  If  OPEC  wanted  to  lull  lU  victims 
into  a  vulnerable  complacency.  It  could 
hardly  do  worse  than  encourage  the  notion 
that  the  world  was  choking  on  oU. 

What  has  really  happened  is  this;  Three 
circumstances  have  conjoined  to  create  a 
temporary  oversupply. 

One.  as  the  market  continues  to  absorb 
the  huge  Impact  of  the  1979-80  price  in- 
creases, the  law  of  supply  and  demand  U 
working  to  reduce  oil  usage— a  price-driven 
conservation.  At  some  point,  however, 
demand  adjusts  to  the  new  price,  and  only 
further  price  rises  will  encourage  further 
conservation.  With  worldwide  consumption 
off  10%  In  two  years,  we  are  about  at  that 
point  right  now. 

Two.  for  both  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons the  rulers  of  Saudi  Arabia  decided  to 
push  production  higher  than  their  revenue 
needs  require— out  of  a  desire  to  unify 
prices  and  to  maximize  their  own  long-term 
advantages  and  tn  exchange  perhaps  for  a 
promise  of  U.S.  military  protection. 

Three,  a  worldwide  recession  is  dampening 
down  demand,  closing  down  energy-consum- 
ing factories  all  over  the  world  and  throw- 
ing millions  of  workers  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  Governments  cannot  effectively 
combat  this  recession  without  sending  infla- 
tion—and probably  oil  prices— soaring  again. 

For  another  year,  perhaps  for  two,  oil 
prices  will  remain  under  pressure.  During 
this  period  It  may  be  all  the  Saudis  can  do 
to  hold  prices  steady  in  nominal  terms,  and 
that  means  real  prices.  I.e..  inflation-adjust- 
ed prices,  will  Inevitably  decline.  But  then 
the  chances  are  high  that  once  again  the 
world  will  face  another  oil  shock  compara- 
ble In  severity  to  those  of  1973  and  of  1979 
and  1980.  Oil  prices  have  not  really  perma- 
nently peaked.  They  have  merely  risen  er- 
ratically: a  sharp  thnist  upward,  followed 
by  a  leveling  off  or  even  a  decline— then, 
almost  without  warning,  another  spike  up- 
wards. The  situation  is  as  unnerving  as  it  is 
economically  dangerous. 

"OU  Is  going  to  remain  the  premium,  the 
paramount  commercial  fuel  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come."  says  Melvin  A.  Conant,  a 
Washington  energy  consultant  who  once 
headed  the  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
international  energy  section.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  countries— the  U.S.. 
Japan,  possibly  Germany— the  energy  mix 
in  the  industrial  world  has  not  really 
changed  appreciably."  Indeed,  between  1974 
and  1980,  oil's  share  of  the  world  energy 
market  shrank  only  one  percentage  point- 
to  43.6%— with  the  gains  being  made  not  by 
coal,  which  also  gave  up  1%  of  the  market, 
but  by  natural  gas  and  nuclear  eiiergy. 


In  the  U.S..  at  least,  these  gains  In  re- 
duced energy  consumption  have  been  made 
at  a  devastating  price.  Import  your  steel  and 
your  automobiles  and,  of  course,  you  use 
less  energy.  That's  how  a  good  deal  of 
American  'conservation  "  has  come  about. 
The  saving  in  oil  consumption  has  been 
achieved  only  at  the  cost  of  the  export,  ob- 
solescence and  sutMequent  dismantling  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  Americas  energy-in- 
tensive industrial  machine.  And  not  only 
the  auto  industry  has  suffered,  but  those  in- 
dustries that  traditionally  support  It— auto 
parts,  metalworking.  machine  tools.  And  so 
have  Iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  coke,  even 
petrochemicals  and  refined  petroleum. 
Gone,  much  of  them,  and  unlikely  ever  to 
return. 

Yale  University  lecturer  Philip  Verlegpr.  a 
former  Treasury  Department  energy  advis- 
er, puts  the  reduced  demand  for  oil  In  chill- 
ing perspective;  "I  have  said  I  can  see  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  below  $25  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  there  Is  an  economic  fore- 
cast behind  that  prediction  that  Is  very 
grim." 

Despite  this  reduction  In  demand,  energy 
costs  absorbed  13%  of  the  U.S.  ONP  last 
year,  up  from  1%  or  leas  in  the  early  Seven- 
ties. According  to  Bankers  Trust,  It  now 
takes  twice  as  much  capital  to  develop  the 
same  volume  of  energy  as  It  did  a  decade 
ago.  You  have  to  dig  deeper,  look  harder 
and  spend  more  money.  In  economic  terms, 
the  marginal  efficiency  of  the  extra  capital 
Involved  Is  very,  very  low.  The  drain  on  the 
U.S.  economy— and  that  of  the  world— has 
been  devastating.  Whether  you  put  the  pri- 
mary blame  on  oil  prices.  Inflation  or  inter- 
est rates,  they're  part  of  the  same  complex 
of  problems.  "The  enormous  price  hikes  In 
1973-74  and  1979-80."  says  Hert>ert  W. 
Krupp,  Bankers  Trust  energy  economist, 
""drained  consumer  purchasing  power  in  the 
United  States,  disrupted  International  trade, 
provoked  economic  distortions  and  acceler- 
ated Inflation." 

In  short,  even  If  oil  drops  to  $25  a  barrel, 
the  crisis  isn't  over.  The  oil  economy  and 
the  world  economy  are  Increasingly  one  and 
the  same.  Without  wasting  unnecessary 
sympathy  on  the  oil  companies,  this  Is 
something  to  keep  In  mind  when  people  talk 
about  their  "obscene  profits.  "  Much  of  that 
profit  is  simply  channeled  into  new  capital 
Investment,  much  of  It  at  relatively  low 
return.  For  every  dollar  that  a  Mobil  wastes 
on  a  Marcor,  many,  many  more  dollars  go 
Into  the  search  for  oil.  with  a  good  part  of 
the  oil  dollar  literally  disappearing  Into  dry 
holes  in  the  ground. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  world  econo- 
my Is  In  recession,  with  so  much  purchasing 
power,  so  many  Investment  dollars  drained 
away? 

In  a  decade  when  oil  prices  first  quadru- 
pled and  then  tripled,  economic  growth 
slowed  everywhere— In  the  U.S.  and  Europe, 
the  developing  world  and  even  Japan.  As 
against  a  5%  annual  growth  rate  between 
1985  and  1972,  world  real  GNP  rose  only 
3.8%  annually  between  1973  and  1978.  only 
2.6%  between  1979  and  1981.  Prospects  for 
the  Eighties  as  a  whole  are  dismal.  The  gen- 
erally optimistic  World  Bank  doesn't  foresee 
much  more  than  a  3%  Industrial  world 
growth  rate— scarcely  enough  to  keep  up 
with  a  growing  population,  to  say  nothing  of 
raising  living  standards.  For  better  or  worse, 
the  world  is  committed  to  economic  growth 
and  win  be  as  long  as  population  and  aspira- 
tions keep  expanding. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  Royal  Dutch/ 
Shell's  managing  directors  maintained  that 


a  growth  rate  of  less  than  3  percent  would 
be  "not  far  short  of  an  economic  disaster  for 
most  of  the  world."'  resulting  In  underem- 
ployment, lack  of  material  progress  and 
social  unrest.  ""Low  growth.""  he  said,  "would 
lead  to  a  situation  of  despair  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  world"s  population.""  The  Ingenuity 
of  modem  institutions  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  men  who  ran  them  have  so  far 
kept  catastrophe  at  bay.  But  they  may  not 
manage  to  do  so  forever.  One  day  a  straw 
may  break  the  camel's  back,  a  stray  spark 
ignite  the  tinder. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  conclude 
from  all  this  that  the  free  market  has 
broken  OPEC's  power.  Tested  it  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  broken  It.  As  long  as  Saudi 
Arabia  has  more  money  than  It  needs— that 
Is,  for  the  foreseeable  future— OPEC  will 
probably  have  the  power  to  trim  production 
to  fit  demand,  setting  its  prices  at  levels 
that  will  optimize  its  long-term  advantage. 
Which  Is  to  say;  not  so  high  as  to  provoke 
Its  customers  to  retaliatory  violence  or  to 
push  them  into  chaos. 

Why,  then,  have  prices  weakened  lately? 
It  is  a  question.  In  part,  of  the  delay  In- 
volved In  responding  to  what  has  already 
happened  in  the  market. 

"Prom  1975  to  1981."  says  Yales  Verleger, 
'"you  could  predict  what  OPEC  was  going  to 
do  based  on  what  the  Rotterdam  spot 
market  was  doing.  OPEC  follows  the 
market.  What  happens  Is  OPEC  will  take 
eight  months  to  two  years  to  catch  up.  Con- 
sumer prices  dont  rise,  so  consumers  dont 
get  a  signal  to  conserve  and  Inventories 
don't  get  liquidated. " 

The  oil  market  Is  anything  but  free  and 
probably  never  has  been.  It  was  the  discov- 
ery by  the  Libyans.  In  the  early  Seventies, 
of  how  it  could  be  manipulated  that 
brought  OPEC  to  power  In  the  first  place 
[Forbes,  Apr.  15.  1976].  Soon  after  Qaddafl 
came  to  power  In  1969.  the  Libyans  began  to 
demand  an  Increase  In  both  their  tax  rates 
on  oil  and  the  price  on  which  those  taxes 
were  based.  The  oil  companies  refused.  To 
enforce  their  will  at  a  time  when  supplies 
were  tight,  the  Libyans  ordered  a  cutback  In 
production.  In  this  way.  Libya  broke  the 
International  oil  companies'  control  of  the 
price.  The  companies  knuckled  under  to 
Libya's  demands  and  they  have  knuckled 
under  to  OPEC  ever  since.  Higher  prices 
often  meant  reduced  supply— supply  re- 
duced enough  to  support  the  Increase  In 
price. 

But  now,  or  so  the  theory  goes.  OPEC  has 
been  fatally  damaged,  destroyed  by  Its  own 
greed  and  avarice.  For.  as  OPEC  prices 
moved  upward,  production  slowly  expanded 
elsewhere  In  the  world— In  Egypt.  Mexico, 
the  Norih  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  overall  oil 
demand  slackened,  the  consuming  countries 
cut  back  on  their  purchases  from  OPEC  and 
OPEC's  market  share  began  to  decline— 
from  65%  as  recently  as  1976  to  51%  last 
year.  During  the  same  period.  OPEC  pro- 
duction dropped  from  31  million  barrels  a 
day  to  roughly  22  million. 

Several  individual  OPEC  countries  priced 
themselves  right  out  of  the  market  last 
year.  Algeria,  Ek:uador,  Iran  and  Iraq  al- 
ready have  current  account  deficits  In  their 
balance  of  payments,  and  by  1984  or  1985 
OPEC  as  a  whole  could  move  Into  the  red. 
As  against  a  1980  peak  of  $117  billion.  Bank- 
ers Trust  London  economist  Susan  Bluff  ex- 
pects OPEC's  current  account  to  shift  from 
a  $51.8  billion  surplus  In  1982  to  a  $7.1  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1985. 

To  fund  their  development  program,  the 
OPEC  countries  need  to  maintain  a  certain 
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level  of  revenue,  and  so.  as  they  move  into 
deficit,  the  financial  pressures  could  be  con- 
siderable. Will  OPEC  crack  under  the 
strain?  Don't  bet  on  It.  Self-interest  Is  a 
powerful  glue.  A  return  to  a  genuine  free 
market  In  oil  would  result  in  a  level  of 
Indhnie  for  most  OPEC  countries  that  would 
thruM  yiem  back  Into  the  poverty  from 
whlct\/fhey  arose  and  send  their  ruling 
I  fleeing  to  London,  Paris  and  New 
ith  howling  mobs  at  their  heels.  If 
lent  self-interest  does  not  hold  OPEC 
together,  blind  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a 
collapse  in  Its  monopoly  will. 

It  was  not  loss  of  freedom  that  threw 
Poland  Into  turmoil  but  a  deterioration  of  a 
nonetoo-hlgh  standard  of  living.  "One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  Iranian  revolution," 
Says  Bljan  Mossavar-RahmanI,  a  member  of 
Iran's  OPEC  delegation  from  1976-78,  now 
an  energy  consultant  and  member  of  Har- 
vard's Energy  Security  project,  "Is  that  a 
cash  crunch  forced  the  government  to  cut 
back  on  some  of  Its  spending  and  develop- 
ment projects  at  a  time  when  expectations 
had  been  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  One  can 
see  the  same  pressures  building  up  In  some 
of  the  other  countries— Iraq,  for  example. 
Expectations  have  been  raised,  and  If  they 
cannot  be  met.  .  . 

But  even  If  the  producers  are  chary  of  cut- 
ting back  much  on  development,  there  are 
other  alternatives.  They  can  live  off  their 
accumulated  financial  reserves  temporarily, 
or  they  can  even  move  into  the  capital  mar- 
kets to  finance  their  deficits  Just  as  the 
nonoll  LDCs  have. 

"EvenU  are  going  to  test  OPEC  a  good  bit 
as  a  cartel."  says  Exxon's  Chairman  Clifton 
C.  Garvin.  "But  they've  had  a  remarkable 
facility  in  the  last  few  years  to  hang  togeth- 
er." 

E>esplte  the  continuing  glut  and  the 
steady  slackening  in  demand,  OPEC  Is  in 
one  sense  even  stronger  now  that  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  Despite  the  sharp  decline  in  Ira- 
nian and  Iraqi  production,  the  Gulf  produc- 
ers—Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait  and 
the  Emirates  «till  generate  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  OPEC's  total  output.  The  U.S.  es- 
pecially has  become  more  vulnerable, 
buying  over  22%  of  Its  Imports  from  the 
Middle  East,  vs.  10%  In  1973. 

In  the  end,  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  key.  It  pro- 
duced 43.7%  of  OPEC's  total  output  last 
year,  vs.  28%  in  1976,  and  still  boasts  the 
world's  richest  reserves.  But  that  is  only 
half  of  the  country's  strength.  With  a 
native  population  of  perhaps  5  million, 
Saudi  Arabia  does  not  have  the  huge  eco- 
nomic demands  of  an  Indonesia,  a  Nigeria  or 
a  Mexico.  A  poor  man  with  no  money  and 
lots  of  kids  can't  afford  to  be  unemployed;  a 
rich  man  with  a  few  kids  and  a  fat  bank  ac- 
count can. 

As  proprietor  of  the  world's  largest  oil  re- 
serves, Saudi  Arabia  has  a  vested  interest  In 
seeing  the  oil  era  extended  for  as  long  as 
possible.  That  means  pricing  Its  product  at  a 
level  that  will  prevent  the  development  of 
alternative  fuels.  It  means  trying  to  main- 
tain stable.  If  steadily  rising,  prices  as  well, 
so  the  customer  can  absorb  them  without 
damaging  his  economy. 

The  Saudis'  objectives  were  neatly  dis- 
tilled a  year  or  two  back  in  a  report  of 
OPEC's  long-term  strategic  policy  commit- 
tee (Forbes.  Jan.  19  1981).  The  report  advo- 
cated a  program  of  steadily  increasing  the 
real  price  of  oil  In  the  face  of  inflation.  In- 
telligent greed,  enlightened  self-interest 
even.  Milking  the  cow,  but  not  starving  her 
to  death.  That  would  mean  an  annual  price 
increase  of  maybe  10%,  a  doubling  in  prices 


every  IVi  years.  That  orderly  and  rational 
program  is  now  In  the  "deep  freeze,""  as 
Saudi  Oil  Minister  Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani 
puts  It,  the  victim  of  the  present  oil  surplus. 
In  Its  place  Is  uncertainty  and  prospective 
disaster.  '"You"re  not  going  to  get  a  long 
period  of  steady  movement  of  oil  prices  in 
one  direction  or  the  other,"  says  Philip  Ver- 
leger. "The  world  Just  doesn't  work  that 
way." 

But  to  mistake  this  Instability  as  the  prel- 
ude to  the  collapse  of  OPEC  or  a  long-range 
oversupply  of  oil  Is  like  maintaining  the  cli- 
mate Is  changing  because  we  happen  to 
have  a  warm  day  in  January.  In  oil,  we  may 
have  a  series  of  warm  days,  but  the  basic  cli- 
mate still  has  not  changed. 

To  sustain  the  price  at  current  levels  of 
demand,  Saudi  Arabia  has  already  cut  back 
production  in  the  last  six  months,  from  10 
million  to  8.5  million  barrels  a  day,  and 
Yamani  has  said  repeatedly  that  this  coun- 
try may  well  cut  even  further.  The  kingdom 
needs  6.5  million  barrels  a  day  to  finance 
the  $235  billion  development  program  It  ex- 
pects to  complete  In  1985,  and  it  also  needs 
6.5  million  barrels  a  day  to  provide  the  asso- 
ciated gas  It  needs  to  support  Its  new  petro- 
chemical industries.  Thus,  some  analysts 
argue,  that  6.5  million  constitutes  an  Irre- 
ducible production  minimum. 

But  Yamani  dismisses  such  simplifica- 
tions. The  kingdom,  he  has  said,  could  con- 
ceivably cut  back  to  as  little  as  3  million  or  4 
million  barrels  a  day  If  It  had  to,  And  maybe 
It  will.  Nobody  knows  at  this  point.  Includ- 
ing the  Saudis  very  probably.  But  by  the 
end  of  this  year  Saudi  Arabia's  financial 
surplus  will  probably  run  around  $200  bil- 
lion. Given  the  factions  among  Ibn  Saud's 
progeny  that  are  opposed  to  rapid  develop- 
ment, a  cut  In  production  might  not  be  en- 
tirely unwelcome. 

The  world's  current  oil  surplus  seems  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  2  million  barrels  a 
day,  maybe  4  percent  of  world  production, 
but  the  Saudis  might  have  to  cut  back  much 
further  than  2  million  barrels  to  eliminate 
the  present  surpliis  entirely.  Last  Novem- 
ber's cutback  has  already  been  offset  by  in- 
creases in  Nigerian  production,  and  a  cut  to 
6.5  million  barrels  a  day  might  simply 
enable  Kuwait,  Libya  and  Algeria  to  recover 
their  earlier  production  levels.  Some  opti- 
mists have  read  into  this  situation  a  loss  of 
control  by  OPEC  over  price  and  production. 

"Saudi  Arabia  could  defend  the  price  on 
Its  own."  Yale's  Verleger  says.  "They  could 
go  down  to  4  million  barrels  a  day  temporar- 
ily and  bring  the  whole  [glut]  process  to  a 
stop— on  their  own— right  now. " 

"It's  maintaining  the  price  when  there's  a 
surplus  that  requires  real  cartel  power." 
says  John  Llchtblau,  head  of  New  York's 
authoritative  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation.  "And  they  have  been  able  to  do 
that.  I  don't  think  anybody  In  OPEC  Is  de- 
liberately going  to  undermine  the  floor 
price." 

Why.  then,  the  current  glut?  OPEC's 
problem  Is  In  part  a  matter  of  timing.  OPEC 
has  never  succeeded  In  formally  proratlon- 
Ing  production  among  Its  membership,  and 
so  lacks  the  ability  as  yet  to  respond  quickly 
in  pricing  situations,  the  way  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  the  Bank  of  England  can  in  a 
currency  crisis.  But  It  Is  learning. 

This  Is  not  to  minimize  the  strains  within 
OPEC.  In  the  past  few  years  the  pressures 
within  the  cartel  have  grown  Increasingly 
complex,  mixing  politics  and  economics  in 
bewildering  and  even  contradictory  ways. 
Traditional  price-hawks  like  Libya,  Nigeria 
and  Iran  want  a  larger  share  of  the  oil 


market,  even  at  the  cost  of  lower  prices. 
Saudi  Arabia's  neighbors  and  cohorts  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  tend  to  resent  Saudi  dIcUtlon; 
Kuwait  complains  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
duced its  market  from  1.2  million  to  600,000 
barrels  a  day;  the  Emirates  have  plans  to  in- 
crease production  by  900.000  barrels  a  day 
at  a  time  when  Saudi  Arabia  itself  Is  plan- 
ning to  add  1.5  million  barrels  a  day  of  ca- 
pacity. 

Most  Important  of  all;  The  Iranian  revolu- 
tion has  shifted  the  power  balances  Itself, 
widening  the  abyss  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Its  ancient  enemy,  Iran,  drawing  Saudi 
Arabia  and  leftist  Iraq  closer  together.  One 
analysts  even  argues  that  Saudi  Arabia's  re- 
fusal to  increase  prices  a  year  ago  had  less 
to  do  with  economics  than  with  a  desire  to 
deprive  Iran  of  badly  needed  additional  rev- 
enues and  to  discipline  Libya  for  its  outspo- 
ken opposition  to  Iraq. 

What  happens  If  all  that  Iraqi  and  Iranian 
oil  comes  suddenly  flooding  back  into  the 
world  markets?  The  Iranian  revolution  and 
then  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  took  close  to  7 
million  barrels  of  oil  off  the  world  market. 
Though  the  war  still  rages,  both  countries 
want  to  raise  their  production  to  4  million 
barrels  a  day,  v».  1  million  or  fewer  current- 
ly, and  Iraq  has  ambitions  of  going  to  6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  within  a  few  years. 

Won't  all  this  extra  oil  more  than  offset 
any  Saudi  cutbacks?  In  the  real  world,  re- 
storing Iraqi  and  Iranian  production  will  be 
easier  said  than  done.  Neither  Iran  nor  Iraq 
has  heslUted  to  attack  the  other's  oil  facili- 
ties. The  Iranians  have  blown  up  Iraq's 
shipping  terminal  in  the  Gulf,  while  terror- 
ists have  periodically  shut  down  Its  pipeline 
access  to  the  export  market  through 
Turkey,  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Peace  would  not  necessarily  restore  order 
and  discipline  to  Iran,  however,  nor  end  the 
threat  of  an  Internal  upheaval  in  Iraq.  Dic- 
tator Saddam  Hussein  has  scarcely  covered 
himself  with  glory  In  the  war,  and  Iran's 
sectional  interests  threaten  It  with  chaos. 

Saudi  Arabia  sees  Iran  as  a  major  force 
for  trouble  In  the  region.  Along  with 
Kuwait,  Qatar  and  the  Emirates,  It  loaned 
$14  million  to  Iraq  to  tide  It  over  Its  present 
financial  difficulties,  at  a  time  when  Iran's 
own  reserves  have  dwindled  to  under  $2  bil- 
lion. Last  May,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other 
Gulf  states  organized  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  to  ensure  security  and  stability  In 
the  region.  There's  no  question  that  the 
council's  principal  villain  Is  Iran,  and  with 
good  reason.  Three  times  Iran  has  bombed 
Kuwait's  territory  to  discourage  Its  suppori 
for  Iraq,  and  It  supposedly  promoted  an  un- 
successful coup  in  Bahrain  in  December 
that  was  engineered  in  part  by  pro-Iranian 
Saudi  Shlltes.  It's  a  safe  bet,  then,  that 
OPEC  will  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation when  Iranian  oil  and  Iraqi  oil  stari 
flowing  copiously  again— If  and  when  It  does 
start  flowing  copiously. 

Actually,  Mldeastem  dissension  could  as 
easily  lead  to  cutbacks  and  disruptions  in 
supply  as  to  a  breakup  of  OPEC.  Whatever 
current  pressures  supply  and  demand  may 
bring  on  price,  they  are  nothing  beside  the 
Impact  another  political  upheaval  could 
have,  Including  the  oft-predicted  overthrow 
of  the  present  Saudi  regime.  Harvard's  Mos- 
savar-Rahmani  expects  such  an  Interrup- 
tion to  occur  In  the  mld-Eightles.  either  be- 
cause of  a  political  disruption  or  because  of 
a  decision  to  cut  back  production,  a  shock 
he  figures  could  send  prices  Into  the  $70-to- 
$80  range. 

So  the  U.S.— and  the  world,  for  that 
matter— has  become  more  vulnerable  rather 
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than  le».  We  are  all  more  dependent  on  the 
Middle  Eaat  than  we  used  to  be  and  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  International  oil  compa- 
nies to  allocate  supply  as  efficiently  as  they 
did  during  the  1973-74  embargo.  Then  they 
marlieted  over  90  percent  of  the  worlds  oil: 
today  they  handle  no  more  than  50  percent. 
The  International  Energy  Agency  has  in- 
herited the  responsibility,  but  its  unliliely 
to  have  either  the  expertise  or  the  political 
authority  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable:  Wheth- 
er it  lasU  six  months  or  three  years,  the  so- 
called  glut  is  only  a  correction  and  not  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
supply.  It  is  not  the  coming  of  spring,  but 
that  rare  sunny  day  in  January. 

And  that  is  where  the  great  oil  swindle 
comes  in,  the  great  self-delusion.  The  cur- 
rent price  weakness  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  us.  Ever  since  1974.  production  outside 
of  OPEC  has  been  steadily  rising,  increasing 
by  nearly  a  third  In  under  eight  years.  What 
has  made  much  of  that  Increase  possible  is 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  international  oil  price. 
Only  last  December,  for  example,  Atlantic 
Richfield  conceded  it  was  the  1979-80  price 
increases  that  really  Justified  putting  its 
new.  high-cost  Kuparuk  field  in  Alaska  into 
full  production.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
now  plenty  of  companies— and  countries 
outside  OPEC— that  are  vulnerable  to  any 
decline  in  the  price  of  oU. 

The  U.S.  government's  Interest  In  avoid- 
ing prolonged  price  weakness  Ln  oil  Is  espe- 
cially strong.  Some  124  billion  of  iU  fiscal 
1982  tax  revenues  will  come  from  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  and  every  $1  drop  in  the 
price  of  oil.  Philip  Verleger  calculates,  will 
cost  the  Treasury  $1.4  blUlon. 

Higher  prices  are  also  the  best  hope  of 
preserving  what's  left  of  the  U.S.  syniuels 
program— oil  shale,  coal  gasification  and  liq- 
uefaction. The  truth  is  we  still  need  a  syn- 
fuels  program  every  bit  as  much  as  we  ever 
did.  Not  only  does  such  a  program  serve  to 
warn  OPEC  that  there  really  are  limits  to 
how  high  its  prices  can  go,  it  also  offers 
hope  of  providing  the  U.S.  with  the  energy 
sectirity  It  needs  in  the  event  of  a  disruption 
in  worldwide  supplies.  "Oil  is  so  essential  to 
our  economic  and  strategic  well-being."  says 
New  York  oil  consultant  Walter  Levy,  "that 
we  would  be  unwise  not  to  try  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  our  dependence  on  oil  Imports. " 

With  its  very  national  existence  at  stake. 
South  Airica  has  been  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  for  energy  autonomy,  through  Its 
Sasol  coal-gaslflcatlon  project.  The  price  of 
a  U.S.  synfuels  program  could  be  equally 
high,  but  it  would  still  probably  be  a  lot 
cheaper,  more  productive  and  more  reliable 
than  the  billions  the  U.S.  Is  committing 
these  days  to  defending  the  Persian  Gulf. 
At  today's  prices,  oil  shale  at  least  seems  to 
be  Just  at  the  point  of  becoming  economic, 
but  who  is  going  to  put  up  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  without  some  protection 
against  a  drop  in  price?  Exxon.  Union  Oil 
and  Occidental  are  going  ahead  with  their 
Colony.  Parachute  Creek  and  Logan  Wash 
projects,  but  Occidental.  Tenneco  and 
Exxon,  among  others,  have  postponed  or 
abandoned  various  other  long-standing  pro- 
posals. 

Higher  prices  have  also  been  crucial  in  en- 
abling the  U.S.  to  stabilize  its  declining  do- 
mestic oil  production,  making  it  economic  to 
undertake  projets  that  were  too  costly  to  at- 
tempt before— small  reservoirs,  secondary 
recovery,  deep-drilling  prospects.  The  long- 
delayed  decontrol  of  U.S.  oil  prices  three 
years  ago  touched  off  a  drilling  boom  of  un- 
precedented proportions.  Investors  funneled 


billions  into  oil  and  gas  drilling  programs, 
and  domestic  drilling  soared  21%  in  1980. 
29%  in  1981.  But  it  now  seems  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  weakening  oil  prices  affect 
drilling  as  they  already  have  U.S.  oil  compa 
ny  profits.  Drilling  cosU  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  prices,  demand  is  weakening 
and  a  squeeze  is  Inevitable. 

Mitterrand  came  to  power  in  Prance 
promising  an  end  to  unemployment  and  an 
Increase  in  government  programs.  In  the 
U.S.  the  pressures  mount  daily  on  President 
Reagan  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to  cease 
inflicting  the  relatively  modest  amount  of 
pain  their  anti-inflation  policies  have  caused 
so  far.  In  time.  In  the  democracies  at  least, 
these  pressures  will  become  Irresistible.  And 
when  they  do,  good-bye  to  the  oil  glut. 

Time  properly,  a  U.S.  tax  on  imported  oil 
would  help;  It  would  further  encourage  con- 
servation and.  by  putting  pressure  on  the 
world  price,  make  it  more  difficult  for 
OPEC  to  raise  its  own  prices  later  on.  But 
how  does  the  government  tell  the  American 
people  that  oil  prices  are  going  up.  Just 
when  some  relief  seemed  In  sight?  Forbes 
recently  asked  a  prominent  U.S.  senator 
what  he  thought  of  such  an  Import  tax.  He 
replied,  in  all  honesty,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  the  country  but  he  would 
vote  akainst  it  anyhow:  His  constituents 
need  oU  to  stay  warm  and  gasoline  to  drive 
to  wori. 

New  York-based  consultant  Walter  Levy  Is 
one  of  the  world's  shrewdest  observers  of 
the  oil  scene.  Levy  warns  against  a  return  to 
the  complacency  that  beset  the  U.S.  In  the 
late  Seventies,  when  consumption  recovered 
from  the  first  oil  shock  and  again  resumed 
Its  rise.  "It  Is  quite  certain."  he  says,  "that  if 
there  is  any  substantial  recovery,  demand  to 
a  considerable  extent  will  go  up  again." 

Therefore,  before  you  sell  your  last  share 
of  oil  stock,  trade  your  compact  for  a  gas- 
guzzler  and  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  end 
of  the  oil  crisis,  consider  the  realities. 

Any  way  you  look  at  the  situation.  It  is  an 
unholy  mess.  Par  from  fading  away,  the 
energy  problem  is  as  threatening  as  ever. 
Long-term  supplies  are  limited,  and  control 
of  most  of  the  world's  crude  reserves  re- 
mains concentrated  In  a  few  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  And  the  damage  the  oil  price  In- 
creases have  done  to  the  world  economy  is 
still  unrepaired.  The  energy  problem  ex- 
plains in  good  part  why  the  U.S.  savings 
rate  has  fallen  so  far:  why  capital  invest- 
ment has  become  less  profitable:  why  the 
current  recession  is  so  Intractable. 

"We  read  there  is  no  longer  an  oil  gap," 
says  Ulf  Lantzke,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency.  "But  there  Is 
still  an  oil  gap.  only  now  It  Is  expressed  In 
the  number  of  unemployed." 

"Price  changes  in  oil  will  not  be  gradual. '" 
says  energy  expert  Melvtn  Conant  philo- 
sophically, "not  orderly  or  gradual.  There 
will  be  the  same  kind  of  surging  we  experi- 
enced in  the  Seventies. " 

The  oil  crisis  is  over?  Who's  kidding 
whom?* 


THE  NEED  TO  RETURN  TO 
TRADITIONAL  MORAL  VALUES 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  excerpts 
from  two  chapters  which  appeared  in 
FYancis  A.  Schaeffer's  recent  book.  "A 
Christian  Manifesto. "  Dr.  Schaeffer.  a 
frequent  lecturer  and  author  of  22 
books,  is  one  of  the  most  influential 


Christian  thinkers  of  the  day.  "A 
Christian  Manifesto"  explains  how  the 
erosion  of  morality  and  freedom  have 
hurt  important  areas  of  our  lives. 
Dr.  Schaeffer  emphasizes  that— 
The  modem  concept  of  separation  Is  an 
argument  for  a  total  separation  of  religion 
from  the  state.  The  consequence  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  doctrine  leads  to  the  remov- 
al of  religion  as  an  Influence  In  civil  govern- 
ment. •  •  •  To  have  suggested  the  State  sep- 
arated from  religion  and  religious  influence 
would  have  amazed  the  Founding  Fathers. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we,  as 
elected  officials,  be  aware  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  differing  views  of  widely 
read,  influential  thinkers  in  society. 
While  Dr.  Schaeffer's  conclusions  may 
not  be  acceptable  to  all  Americans,  he 
is  certainly  articulate  in  explaining  his 
concerns  for  our  modem  society. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  these  ex- 
cerpts from  his  book. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

A  Chkistian  MANirKSTO 
(By  Francis  A.  Schaeffer) 

CHAFTKR  2.— POCHDATIONS  POR  PAmi  AND 
PREEDOM 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United 
States  (In  varying  degrees)  understood  very 
well  the  relationship  between  one's  world 
view  and  government.  John  Witherspoon 
(1723-1794)  has  always  been  Important  to 
me  personally,  and  he  is  even  more  so  since 
I  have  read  just  recently  a  biography  of  him 
by  David  Walker  Woods.  John  Wither- 
spoon, a  Presbyterian  minister  and  presi- 
dent of  what  Is  now  Princeton  University, 
was  the  only  pastor  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  a  very  Important 
man  during  the  founding  of  the  country.  He 
linked  the  Christian  thinking  represented 
by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Prince- 
ton University)  with  the  work  he  did  both 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  on 
countless  very  Important  committees  in  the 
founding  of  the  country.  This  linkage  of 
Christian  thinking  and  the  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment were  not  Incidental  but  fundamen- 
tal. John  Witherspoon  knew  and  stood  con- 
sciously in  the  stream  of  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, a  Scotsman  who  lived  from  1600-1661 
and  who  wrote  Lex  Rex  in  1644.  Lex  rex 
means  law  is  king— a  phrase  that  was  abso- 
lutely earthshaking.  Prior  to  that  it  had 
been  rex  lex.  the  king  is  law.  In  Lex  Rex  he 
wrote  that  the  law.  and  no  one  else,  is  king. 
Therefore,  the  heads  of  government  are 
under  the  law.  not  a  law  unto  themselves. 

Jefferson,  who  was  a  deist,  and  others, 
knew  they  stood  in  the  stream  of  John 
Locke  (1632-1704),  and  while  Locke  had  sec- 
ularized Lex  Rex  he  had  drawn  heavily  from 
it.  These  men  really  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  We  are  not  reading  tuck  Into  history 
what  was  not  there.  We  cannot  say  too 
strongly  that  they  really  understood  the 
basis  of  the  government  which  they  were 
founding.  Think  of  this  great  flaming 
phrase:  "certain  inalienable  rights.  "  Who 
gives  the  rights?  The  state?  Then  they  are 
not  Inalienable  because  the  state  can 
change  them  and  take  them  away.  Where 
do  the  rights  come  from?  They  understood 
that  they  were  founding  the  country  upon 
the  concept  that  goes  back  Into  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  thinking  that  there  Is  Someone 
there  who  gave  the  Inalienable  rights.  An- 
other phrase  also  stood  there;  "In  God  we 
trust."  With  this  there  is  no  confusion  of 
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what  they  were  talking  about.  They  publicly 
recognized  that  law  could  be  king  because 
there  was  a  Law  Giver,  a  Person  to  give  the 
Inalienable  rights. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  there  was 
a  paid  chaplain  in  Congress  even  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  ended.  Also  we  find  that 
prior  to  the  funding  of  the  national  con- 
gress all  the  early  provincial  congresses  in 
all  thirteen  colonies  always  opened  with 
prayer.  And  from  the  very  beginning,  prayer 
opened  the  national  congress.  These  men 
truly  understood  what  they  were  doing. 
They  knew  they  were  building  on  the  Su- 
preme Being  who  was  the  Creator,  the  final 
reality.  And  they  knew  that  without  that 
foundation  everything  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  all  that  followed  would 
be  sheer  unadulterated  nonsense.  These 
were  brilliant  men  who  understood  exactly 
what  was  involved. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  they  called 
the  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  Do  you  realize 
that  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  in  this 
country  was  called  Immediately  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  war?  Witherspoon's 
sermon  on  that  day  shows  their  perspective: 
"A  republic  once  equally  poised  must  either 
preserve  its  virtue  or  lose  Its  liberty."  Don't 
you  wish  that  everybody  in  America  would 
recite  that,  and  truly  understand  It,  every 
morning?  "A  republic  once  equally  poised 
must  either  preserve  Its  virtue  or  lose  Its  lib- 
erty." Earlier  in  a  speech  Witherspoon  had 
stressed:  "He  is  the  best  friend  of  American 
liberty  who  Is  most  sincere  and  active  in 
promoting  pure  and  undefiled  religion."' 
And  for  Witherspoon.  and  the  cultural  con- 
sensus of  that  day.  that  meant  Christianity 
as  It  had  come  to  them  through  the  Refor- 
mation. This  was  the  consensus  which  then 
gave  religious  freedom  to  all— including  the 
"freethinkers"  of  that  day  and  the  human- 
ists of  our  day. 

This  concept  was  the  same  as  William 
Penn  (1644-1718)  had  expressed  earlier:  "If 
we  are  not  governed  by  God.  then  we  will  be 
ruled  by  tyrants."  This  consensus  was  as 
natural  aa  breathing  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time.  We  must  not  forget  that  many  of 
those  who  came  to  America  from  Europe 
came  for  religious  purposes.  As  they  arrived, 
most  of  them  established  their  own  Individ- 
ual civil  governments  based  upon  the  Bible. 
It  is.  therefore,  totally  foreign  to  the  basic 
nature  of  America  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution  to  argue  a  separation 
doctrine  that  Implies  a  secular  state. 

When  the  First  Amendment  was  passed  it 
only  had  two  purposes.  The  first  purpose 
was  that  there  would  be  no  established,  na- 
tional church  for  the  united  thirteen  states. 
To  say  It  another  way:  There  would  be  no 
"Church  of  the  United  States. "  James  Madi- 
son (1751-1336)  clearly  articulated  this  con- 
cept of  separation  when  explaining  the  First 
Amendment's  protection  of  religious  lil)erty. 
He  said  that  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  prompted  because  "the 
people  feared  one  sect  might  obtain  a  pre- 
eminence, or  two  combine  together,  and  es- 
tablish a  religion  to  which  they  would 
compel  others  to  conform." 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  the  individual 
states  had  state  churches,  and  even  that  was 
not  considered  in  conflict  with  the  First 
Amendment.  "At  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  nine  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies had  conferred  special  benefits  upon  one 
church  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  In  all  but 
one  of  the  thirteen  states,  the  states  taxed 
the  people  to  support  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  to  build  churches.  It  was  not 
until  1798  that  the  Virginia  legislature  re- 


pealed all  Its  laws  supporting  churches.  In 
Massachusetts  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion was  not  amended  until  1853  to  elimi- 
nate the  tax-supported  church  provisions. " 

The  second  purpose  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  the  very  opposite  from  what  is 
being  made  of  it  today.  It  states  expressly 
that  government  should  not  impede  or 
interfere  with  the  free  practice  of  religion. 

Those  were  the  two  purposes  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  it  was  written. 

As  Justice  Douglas  wrote  for  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States 
V.  Ballard  case  in  1944: 

"The  First  Amendment  has  a  dual  aspect. 
It  not  only  forestalls  compulsion  by  law  of 
the  acceptance  of  any  creed  or  the  practice 
of  any  form  of  worship'  but  also  safegards 
the  free  exercise  of  the  chosen  form  of  reli- 
gion." " 

Today  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  America  Is  used  to  silence  the  church. 
When  Christians  speak  out  on  issues,  the 
hue  and  cry  from  the  humanist  state  and 
media  is  that  Christians,  and  all  religions, 
are  prohibited  from  speaking  since  there  is 
a  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  way 
the  concept  is  used  today  Is  totally  reversed 
from  the  original  intent.  It  is  not  rooted  in 
history.  The  modem  concept  of  separation 
is  an  argument  for  a  total  separation  of  reli- 
gion from  the  state.  The  consequence  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  doctrine  leads  to  the  re- 
moval of  religion  as  an  Influence  in  civil  gov- 
ernment. This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by 
John  W.  Whitehead  in  his  book  The  Second 
American  Revolution.  It  is  used  today  as  a 
false  political  dictum  in  order  to  restrict  the 
influence  of  Christian  ideas.  As  Franky 
Schaeffer  V  says  in  the  Plan  for  Action: 

'"It  has  been  convenient  and  expedient  for 
the  secular  humanist,  the  materialist,  the 
so-called  liberal,  the  feminist,  the  genetic 
engineer,  the  bureaucrat,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  to  use  this  arbitrary  division 
between  church  and  state  as  a  ready  excuse. 
It  is  used,  as  an  easily  identifiable  rallying 
point,  to  subdue  the  opinions  of  that  vast 
body  of  citizens  who  represent  those  with 
religious  convictions." 

To  have  suggested  the  state  separated 
from  religion  and  religious  influence  would 
have  amazed  the  Founding  Fathers.  The 
French  Revolution  that  took  place  shortly 
afterwards,  with  its  continuing  excesses  and 
final  failure  leading  quickly  to  Napoleon 
and  an  authoritative  rule,  only  emphasized 
the  difference  between  the  base  up>on  which 
the  United  States  was  founded  and  the  base 
upon  which  the  French  Revolution  was 
founded.  History  is  clear  and  the  men  of 
that  day  understood  It.  Terry  Eastland  said 
In  Commentary  magazine: 

"As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  believed  that  the  public  interest 
was  served  by  the  promotion  of  religion. 
The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  which 
set  aside  federal  property  in  the  territory 
for  schools  and  which  was  passed  again  by 
Congress  in  1789.  is  instructive.  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.' read  the  act.  "schools  and  the  means 
of  learning  shall  forever  be  encouraged.' 
•  •  • 

In  1811  the  New  York  state  court  upheld 
an  indictment  for  blasphemous  utterances 
against  Christ,  and  in  its  ruling,  given  by 
Chief  Justice  Kent,  the  court  said.  We  are 
Christian  people,  and  the  morality  of  the 
country  is  deeply  engrafted  upon  Christiani- 
ty." Fifty  years  later  this  same  court  said 
that  "Christianity  may  be  conceded  to  be 
the  established  religion.' " 


"The  Pennsylvania  state  court  also  af- 
firmed the  conviction  of  a  man  on  charges 
of  blasphemy,  here  against  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  Court  said:  Christianity,  general 
Christianity  is.  and  always  has  been,  a  part 
of  the  common  law  of  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  not 
Christianity  founded  on  any  particular  reli- 
gious tenets;  nor  Christianity  with  an  estab- 
lished church  and  tithes  and  spiritual 
courts;  but  Christianity  with  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  men.'.  .  . 

"The  establishment  of  Protestant  Christi- 
anity was  one  not  only  of  law  but  also,  and 
far  more  importantly,  of  culture.  Protestant 
Christianity  supplied  the  nation  with  its 
"system  of  values'— to  use  the  modem 
phrase— and  would  do  so  until  the  1920's 
when  the  cake  of  Protestant  custom  seemed 
most  noticeably  to  begin  crumbling." 

As  we  continue  to  examine  the  question  of 
law  in  relation  to  the  founding  of  the  coun- 
try, we  next  encounter  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  (1723-1780).  William  Blackstone  was 
an  English  Jurist  who  In  the  1760s  wrote  a 
very  famous  work  called  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  England.  By  the  time  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed,  there 
were  probably  more  copies  of  his  Commen- 
taries In  America  than  in  Britain.  His  Com- 
mentaries shaped  the  perspective  of  Ameri- 
can law  at  that  time,  and  when  you  read 
them  it  is  very  clear  exactly  upon  what  that 
law  was  based. 

To  William  Blackstone  there  were  only 
two  foundations  for  law,  nature  and  revela- 
tion, and  he  stated  clearly  that  he  was 
speaking  of  the  "holy  Scripture."  That  was 
William  Blackstone.  And  up  to  the  recent 
past  not  to  have  been  a  master  of  William 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  would  have 
meant  that  you  would  not  have  graduated 
from  law  school. 

There  were  other  well-known  lawyers  who 
spelled  these  things  out  with  total  clarity. 
Joseph  Story  in  his  1829  inaugural  address 
as  Dane  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity said,  "There  never  has  been  a  period 
in  which  Common  Law  did  not  recognize 
Christianity  as  laying  at  its  foundation. " 

Conceming  John  Adams  (1735-1826) 
Terry  Eastland  says:  "...  most  people 
agreed  that  our  law  was  rooted,  as  John 
Adams  had  said,  in  a  common  moral  and  re- 
ligious tradition,  one  that  stretched  back  to 
the  time  Moses  went  up  on  Mount  Sinai. 
Similarly  almost  everyone  agreed  that  our 
liberties  were  God-given  and  should  be  exer- 
cised responsibly.  There  was  a  distinction 
between  liberty  and  license."" 

What  we  find  then  as  we  look  back  is  that 
the  men  who  founded  the  United  States  of 
America  really  understood  that  upon  which 
they  were  building  their  concepts  of  law  and 
the  concepts  of  government.  And  until  the 
takeover  of  our  government  and  law  by  this 
other  entity,  the  materialistic,  humanistic, 
change  world  view,  these  things  remained 
the  base  of  government  and  law. 

In  the  United  States  the  materialistic,  hu- 
manistic world  view  is  being  taught  exclu- 
sively in  most  state  schools.  But  then,  those 
holding  the  humanistic  world  view  move  to 
control  (through  the  curricula  and  other 
ways)  the  Christian  or  other  private 
schools— even  though  these  schools  were  set 
up  at  private  cost  by  the  parents  in  order  to 
give  their  children  an  education  based  on 
the  world  view  of  a  universe  created  by  a 
God  who  objectively  exists. 

There  is  an  obvious  parallel  between  this 
and  the  situation  in  Russia.  And  we  really 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  indeed  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  all 
religious  Influence  is  as  forcibly  forbidden 
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as  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Marxism  usually  is 
not  Uught  here,  but  the  total  exclusive  sec 
ularizatlon  is  as  complete.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  Is  not  only  a  problem  for 
Christians  but  for  other  religious  groups. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  humanistic 
position  Is  an  excluslvlst.  closed  system 
which  shuts  out  all  contending  viewpoints— 
especially  If  these  views  teach  anything 
other  than  relative  values  and  standards. 
Anything  which  presents  absolute  truth, 
values,  or  standards  Is  quite  rightly  seen  by 
the  humanist  to  be  a  total  denial  of  the  hu- 
manistic position. 

As  a  result  the  humanistic,  material- 
energy,  change  world  view  Is  completely  In- 
tolerant when  It  presenu  Itself  through  the 
political  institutions  and  especially  through 
the  schooU.  In  his  book  Leftism.  Erik  von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn  writes  that  as  humanism 
begins  to  dominate  the  state  "religion  Is 
then  removed  from  the  market  place  and 
the  school,  later  from  other  domains  of 
public  life.  The  sUte  will  not  tolerate  any 
gods  besides  Itself."  The  school  Is  their  spe- 
cial target. 

This  Is  readily  apparent  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  It  Is  carried  forth  in  the  name  of 
religious  freedom.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Constitution  provides: 

"Art  124.  In  order  to  ensure  to  citteens 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  church  In  the 
U.S.8.R.  Is  separated  from  the  SUte.  and 
the  school  from  the  church.  Freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship  and  freedom  of  antl-rell- 
glous  propaganda  Is  recognized  for  all  citi- 
zens." 

Though  this  Is  clearly  apparent  in  Russia 
in  regard  to  Its  schools.  It  Is  also  apparent  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  Sutes.  The 
humanistic,  material-energy,  chance  world 
view  Intolerantly  uses  every  form  of  force  at 
Its  disposal  to  make  Its  world  view  the  exclu- 
sive one  taught  In  the  schools. 

One  of  the  unhappy  things  In  our  country 
Is  that  when  states  have  objected  to  the 
continued  encroachment  on  the  original 
rights  of  the  Individual  sUtes.  the  objection 
has  usually  been  motivated  by  some  selfish 
end.  However.  If  this  could  be  put  aside  and 
the  matter  considered  objectively,  then  we 
must  realize  that  the  individual  states.  In 
the  origin  of  the  United  States,  did  not  trust 
an  overly  powerful  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Constitution  limited  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  definite  areas.  It  was  under- 
stood that  powers  not  specifically  granted 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  were  not  its  pre- 
rogative. 

James  Madison  (1751-1836)  In  The  Feder- 
alist, no.  45.  wrote:  "The  powers  delegated 
by  the  proposed  Constitution  to  the  federal 
government  are  few  and  defined.  Those 
which  remain  In  the  state  governments  are 
numerous  and  Ideflnlte. '  In  the  Intervening 
years  this  has  been  totally  reversed. 

Having  lived  In  Switzerland  for  33  years.  I 
am  especially  sensitive  to  this.  The  Individ- 
ual Swiss  cantons  have  courageously  resist- 
ed the  growth  of  Federal  encroachment  In 
Switzerland  much  more  resolutely  than  the 
states  have  In  the  United  SUtes.  Thus,  the 
checks  and  balances  In  government  between 
canton  and  Federal  Oovemment  are  func- 
tioning for  governmental  freedom  In  Swit- 
zerland much  better  than  those  between  the 
Individual  sUtes  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes.  In  our  day.  the 
checks  and  balances  In  government  which 
resulted  from  the  Reformation  are  func- 
tioning in  this  regard  more  consistently  In 
Switzerland  than  they  are  in  the  United 
SUtes.  In  Switzerland,  federal  sUtlsm  has 
thus  been  somewhat  restrained. 


We  must  realize  that  the  Reformation 
world  view  leads  In  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment freedom.  But  the  humanist  world  view 
with  inevitable  certainty  leads  In  the  direc- 
tion of  sUtlsm.  This  Is  so  because  human 
Ists.  having  no  god.  must  put  something  at 
the  center,  and  It  is  inevitably  society,  gov- 
ernment, or  the  sUte.  Russia  Is  the  perfect 
example.  But  with  the  weakening  or  loss  of 
the  Christian  consensus  the  Reformation 
countries  have  also  become  an  example— in- 
cluding the  United  SUtes.  Thus,  if  the 
United  SUtes  Is  to  move  back  toward  the 
original  Reformation  basis,  this  would  mean 
severely  limiting  the  scope  of  Federal  SUte 
authority. 

It  is  curious  that  the  present  Socialist 
Oovemment  In  Prance,  out  of  sheer  prag- 
matism. Is  trying  to  dismantle  its  overly  cen- 
tralized government.  It  may  be  only  ilrag- 
matlc  and  "political."  but  It  is  Instructive. 
This  overcentrallzatlon  Is  the  outgrowth  of 
Napoleon's  OovemmenUI  Code.  They  are 
trying  to  dismantle  the  authoritarian  result 
which  was  produced  by  the  chaos  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution.  These  results  of 
chaos  and  then  Napoleon's  resulting  author- 
itarian regime  with  Its  network  of  adminis- 
trative bureaucracy  were  the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  was  produced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  on  lU  base  which  placed 
Ood  above  the  government.  It  Is  worth  re- 
peating James  Madison's  sUtement  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution:  "The  powers  delegated  by  the 
proposed  Constitution  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  few  and  defined.  Those  which 
remain  In  the  sUte  governments  are  numer- 
ous and  Indefinite."  But  as  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tlan  consensus  In  the  United  SUtes  has 
weakened  and  all  but  disappeared,  with  lack 
of  vision  even  from  a  pragmatic  perspective, 
let  alone  principle,  the  United  SUtes  federal 
government  has  continually  taken  over  the 
very  power  the  original  government  of  the 
United  SUtes  did  lu  best  to  curtAll.  limit, 
and  resist. 

Again  we  must  see  that  what  we  face  Is  a 
totality  and  not  Just  blU  and  pieces.  It  Is  not 
too  strong  to  say  that  we  are  at  war.  and 
there  are  no  neutral  parties  In  the  struggle. 
One  either  confesses  that  Ood  Is  the  final 
authority,  or  one  confesses  that  Caesar  Is 
Lord.* 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  GUATEMALA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month.  48  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  In  Ouatemala  went  to  the 
polls.  Four  candidates  for  President  of 
Guatemala  representing  the  ruling 
military  regime,  the  far  right,  and  a 
portion  of  the  moderate  opposition 
participated  in  the  electoral  process. 
They  did  so  following  promises  by  the 
Guatemalan  Government  that  elec- 
tions would  be  'pure,  clean,  and  free" 
and  despite  the  fact  that  more  than 
240  moderate  center  leaders  had  been 
killed  or  exiled  previously. 

Early  election  results  from  urban 
areas  showed  a  substantial  number  of 
votes  for  the  opposition  candidates. 
Then,  the  smooth  process  of  vote  tab- 
ulation appeared  to  break  down.  An 
increasing  number  of  accusations  of 
fraud  and  other  irregularities  came 
not  only  from  the  extreme  right  and 
moderate  parties,  but  from  independ- 
ent   observers    acquainted    with    the 


fraudulent  procedures  of  the  past. 
These  irregularities  included  question- 
able tabulation,  recording,  and  trans- 
mission of  votes. 

After  many  pollwatchers  were  forced 
to  certify  election  returns  with  which 
they  did  not  agree,  all  opposition  par- 
ties withdrew  their  representatives 
from  the  electoral  council  and  from 
the  national  tabulation  center.  A  dem- 
onstration, called  by  all  the  opposition 
parties  to  protest  the  government's  ac- 
tions, was  broken  up  by  force  and  the 
three  opposition  presidential  candi- 
dates were  arrested.  During  this  crack- 
down. Mr.  Geraldo  Riveiyi  and  his 
ABC  team  were  also  detained. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  call  into 
question  the  entire  election  process  in 
Guatemala  and  stand  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  preelection  understandings  of 
the  Guatemalam  Government.  By 
their  actions  the  leaders  of  Guatemala 
are  alienating  the  remaining  demo- 
cratic elements  that  have  chosen  thus 
far  to  participate  within  the  political 
system.  A  government  which  has  ruled 
in  the  past  by  repression  with  no  truly 
democratic  processes  and  with  the 
worst  human  rights  record  in  the  area 
seems  committed  to  these  same  disas- 
trous policies  in  the  future. 

I  therefore  strongly  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  not  lift  longstand- 
ing prohibitions  of  military  assistance 
to  Guatemala  until  there  are  funda- 
mental improvements  in  human  rights 
and  progress  toward  democracy  in 
that  country.  Instead  of  reinforcing 
repression  in  Guatemala,  the  adminis- 
tration should  tise  Its  influence  to 
Insure  that  the  violence  ends  and  to 
help  the  Guatemalan  people  achieve 
peace  and  Justice  In  their  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  9,  described  the  generals 
who  now  rule  Guatemala  as  "hopeless- 
ly Ineffective  as  instruments  of  anti- 
commimlsm  not  to  speak  of  social  Jus- 
tice. They  are  the  best  thing  the  guer- 
rillas have  going  for  them."  I  request 
that  the  full  text  of  that  editorial  and 
two  articles  by  Loren  Jenkins  report- 
ing on  the  Guatemalan  elections 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar  9.  1982] 
PicimiiG  CoicmjNisii  in  Gdatkmala 

The  elections  In  Ouatemala  seem  to  have 
produced  a  crop  of  allegations  of  fraud. 
What  the  elections  might  have  meant  even 
In  the  absence  of  such  allegations  Is  uncer- 
tain. The  current  president.  Gen.  Romeo 
Lucas  Garcia,  has  spent  four  years  presiding 
over  the  murder,  "disappearance."  exile  or 
intimidation  of  the  considerable  swath  of 
political  leaders  to  his  left— literally  thou- 
sands of  people  have  died,  unquestionably 
most  of  them  by  the  government's  hand  or 
with  lU  tacit  encouragement  and  approval. 
His  policy  has  been  to  destroy  guerrillas  and 
all  others  the  government  regards  as  con- 
nected to  them.  He  has  earned  his  regime  a 
repuUtlon  as  perhaps  the  bloodiest  In  the 
world.  Communists  and  the  occasional 
Third  World  crazy  aside.   Nothing  In  the 
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record  or  stance  of  the  likely  next  president, 
a  general  who  was  until  recently  minister  of 
defense,  augurs  change. 

The  administration  hopes  the  Guatema- 
lan generals  can  emerge  from  the  elections 
disinfected  and  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for 
American  support.  The  generals  lost  that 
support  In  the  Carter  years  because  of  their 
indiscriminate  bloodletting.  Some  American 
officials  suggest  that  the  new  president 
must  first  demonstrate  he  can  abate  the 
slaughter  of  civilians.  Others  do  not  feel 
even  that  demonstration  is  necessary;  elec- 
tions are  enough. 

This  is.  to  us.  aljsolutely  wrong.  The  guer- 
rilla forces  appear  to  be  growing,  and  Cuban 
support  may  be  growing,  too.  There  is  a  real 
danger  that  these  forces  will  continue  to  ex- 
ploit the  terrible  social  tensions  In  the  coun- 
try and  eventually  help  tip  the  geopolitical 
balance  against  the  United  SUtes.  This  is 
precisely  the  reason  to  repudiate  the  gener- 
als. They  are  hopelessly  ineffective  as  In- 
stnunents  of  anti-communism,  not  to  speak 
of  social  justice.  They  are  the  best  thing  the 
guerrillas  have  going  for  them.  In  El  Salva- 
dor the  armed  forces,  or  some  part  of  them, 
are  striving  to  treat  civilians  better  and  to 
support  reforms.  In  Guatemala  the  armed 
forces  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

We  do  not  deny  that,  at  this  urgent 
moment  in  Central  America,  it  is  risky  to 
hold  at  arm's  length  an  embattled  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  fighting  Marxism.  Super- 
ficially—only  superficially— It  Is  Inconsistent 
with  American  help  for  the  Salvadoran 
junU.  It  could  give  the  guerrillas  a  boost. 
The  guerrillas,  though,  are  coming  on 
strong.  They  will  likely  come  on  stronger, 
with  or  without  American  aid  to  the  govem- 
ment.  unless  the  generals  choose  to  start 
shifting  toward  the  policies  that  alone  offer 
a  chance  of  reversing  the  tide. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  9.  19821 

RKStTLT    or   VOTI    IK    GUATEMALA    STILL    Uw- 

CLEAR— GOVXRimZNT    Camsidatx   Sats    He 

Won  Electioh;  Rivals  Dispute  Claim 
(By  Loren  Jenkins) 

Guatemala  City.  March  8.— Results  of 
yesterday's  national  elections  were  sur- 
rounded by  confusion  today  as  the  official 
Guatemalan  government  candidate  for 
president  put  himself  forward  as  an  early 
winner  while  his  two  chief  rivals  cried  foul. 

With  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  vote 
counted  this  moming,  Gen  Angel  Anibal 
Guevara,  the  former  defense  minister,  ap- 
peared before  reporters  to  shouts  of  "Viva 
el  presldente"  from  compalgn  aides.  Gue- 
vara thanked  voters  "for  the  great  confi- 
dence" he  seemed  convinced  they  had  ex- 
pressed for  him  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  general's  news  conference  came  only 
hours  after  charges  of  outright  electoral 
fraud  were  made  by  the  extreme  right-wing 
candidate  Mario  Sandoval  Alarcon  and  by 
Alejandro  Maldonado.  the  lone  moderate  In 
the  election  who  ran  with  the  support  of 
Guatemala's  assassination-decimated  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party. 

The  two  opposition  candidates  based  their 
charges  on  the  glacially  slow— and  selective- 
ly announced— Ubulatlon  of  Sunday's  na- 
tional vote  and  what  they  claimed  were  a 
string  of  Irregularities  In  transmission  of  re- 
sults from  the  country's  22  provinces  to  the 
capital  of  Guatemala  City. 

The  secretary  of  the  election  commission. 
Hector  Augusto  Vlllatoro.  told  foreign  jour- 
nalists that  there  was  still  no  tally  of  how 
many  of  Guatemala's  2.3  million  eligible 
voters  had  gone  to  the  polls. 


Villatoro  said  that  my  mid-afternoon  only 
383.360  votes  had  been  Ubulated.  which 
would  represent  about  16  percent  of  the 
country's  eligible  voters.  Of  these  votes,  the 
commission's  count  showed  Guevara  ahead 
with  143.440  votes,  or  37  percent.  Sandoval 
was  second  with  105.415.  or  27  percent,  fol- 
lowed by  Maldonado  with  96.000  votes,  or  25 
percent. 

The  fourth  candidate,  architect  GusUvo 
Anzueto.  was  far  behind,  as  had  l>een  ex- 
pected. 

The  accusations  of  fraud,  which  were  re- 
jected by  a  government  sUtement  at 
midday,  openly  challenged  the  credibility  of 
outgoing  president  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia. 
Under  U.S.  pressure  to  clean  up  his  coun- 
try's Image  so  as  to  faclllUte  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  of  his  guerrilla- 
besieged  Central  American  nation.  Lucas 
had  promised  last  week  that  the  elections 
would  be  '"pure,  free  and  clean." 

Defense  Minister  Rene  Mendoza  met  this 
aftemoon  with  the  four  vice  presidential 
candidates  to  hear  their  views  about  how 
the  election  was  carried  out.  To  those  who 
claimed  fraud,  he  said  their  recourse  was  to 
sUte  their  case  before  the  country's  elector- 
al tribunals. 

Guatemala  has  a  long  history  of  electoral 
fraud  and  election  reversals  by  the  armed 
forces,  who  have  been  the  arbiters  of  poli- 
tics here  since  the  overthrow  of  the  leftist 
regime  of  president  Jacobo  Arbenz  by  a 
CIA-organized  coup  d'eUt  in  1954. 

The  Reagan  administration,  appalled  by 
the  Lucas  government's  human  rights 
record  but  concerned  about  an  Increasingly 
active  insurgency  by  four  leftist  guerrilla 
groups,  had  encouraged  Guatemalan  offi- 
cials to  hold  democratic  elections.  The  hope 
has  been  that  the  elections  would  produce  a 
government  willing  and  able  to  restrict 
widespread  killing  of  civilians  throughout 
the  country,  which  even  U.S.  Embassy  offi- 
cials here  acknowledge  Is  often  caused  by 
the  armed  forces  or  by  right-wing  "death 
squads"  that  are  often  tolerated  and  pro- 
tected by  the  government. 

U.S.  estimates  were  that  last  year  alone  an 
average  of  300  persons  per  month  died  in 
political  violence  around  the  country.  That 
number  has  jumped  to  more  than  500  a 
month  this  year. 

Today,  as  the  carefully  nurtured  image  of 
dem(x:ratic  elections  here  appeared  to  crum- 
ble. U.S.  officials  privately  expressed  uneasi- 
ness while  officially  refusing  to  make  any 
comment.  U.S.  concern  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Ambassador  Frederick  Chapln 
refused  to  let  embassy  officials  brief  jour- 
nalists about  the  elections  today. 

U.S.  officials  had  previously  Indicated 
that  a  victory  for  Guevara,  the  candidate  se- 
lected by  the  armed  forces  as  Lucas  before 
him.  would  have  made  it  difficult  to  con- 
vince critics  in  the  U.S.  Congress  that  real 
change  was  at  hand  in  Ouatemala. 

Both  Sandoval's  National  Liberation 
Movement  and  Maldonado's  Opposition 
Union  coalition  claimed  that  despite  an  ap- 
parently high  voter  turnout  and  seemingly 
correct  voting  procedures  at  local  polling 
sUtlons  where  olwervers  were  present,  the 
results  were  being  manipulated  and  falsi- 
fied, especially  in  outlying  rural  districts 
where  the  Army  and  the  government  were 
often  able  to  carry  out  tabulations  and  the 
transmission  of  results  unobserved. 

"This  is  the  most  scandalous  fraud  in 
Guatemalan  history. "  declared  the  National 
Liberation  Movement's  vice  presidential 
candidate  Lionel  Sisneros  In  a  press  confer- 
ence attended  this  moming  by  his  running 


mate.  Sandoval.  Sisneros  protested  that  the 
government  was  announcing  Guevara  victo- 
ries even  in  areas,  such  as  the  western  prov- 
inces, that  have  long  been  Sandoval's  tradi- 
tional strongholds. 

Maldonado.  in  a  separate  press  confer- 
ence, said  that  despite  private  Information 
he  had  received  showing  a  victory  by  his  co- 
alition in  all  urban  centers  where  there  were 
voting  concentrations,  the  results  were 
being  "manipulated. "  He  said  that  reports 
from  often  isolated  rural  outposts  with  no 
Independent  supervision  were  pouring  in 
with  Guevara  majorities  that  often  exceed- 
ed the  total  registered  vote  for  the  commu- 
nities. 

The  vote  for  the  country  as  a  whole  pre- 
sented by  the  electoral  commission  contrast- 
ed with  the  final  Ouatemala  City  vote, 
which  showed  Maldonado  winning  with  36 
percent  of  the  vote  to  Guevara's  25  percent, 
a  figure  that  reinforced  Opp^ition  Union 
party  claims  that  the  urban  r^es  supported 
their  candidate. 

Independent  observers  here  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  previous  votes 
said  that  the  rural  vote  appeared  to  be  "the 
traditional  delivered  vote  that  the  govern- 
ment has  always  t>een  able  to  pull  out."  The 
sources  said  that  the  large  turnout- the 
exact  magnitude  of  which  the  government 
has  yet  to  quantify— was  as  much  the  result 
of  Intimidation  and  coercion  as  of  outright 
vote  falsifications. 

Opposition  Union  spokesman  Edmund 
Mulet  said  among  the  many  Irregularities 
marring  the  election  results  was  the  fact 
that  his  party's  central  headquarter's  22 
phone  links  to  party  poll  watchers  in  the 
provinces  hiul  remained  cut  throughout 
Sunday  night. 

Although  the  phone  links  were  restored 
this  moming,  long  distance  calls  to  provin- 
cial capitals  remained  all  but  impossible. 

Mulet  also  charged  that  two  of  his  poll 
watchers  In  the  town  of  Chlnautla.  only  20 
miles  from  the  capital,  had  been  detained 
and  threatened  by  armed  men  when  they 
refused  to  sign  the  official  voters'  certifica- 
tion at  their  polling  sUtlon  on  the  grounds 
that  they  disagreed  with  the  vote  count.  As 
of  this  aftemoon  the  two  men  were  report- 
edly still  held. 

Seemingly  unbothered  by  the  accusations 
of  fraud,  Guevara  spoke  at  the  news  confer- 
ence this  moming  as  If  his  election  was  al- 
ready a  foregone  conclusion. 

Talking  of  the  policies  he  would  follow  If 
his  election  is  confirmed,  he  promised  a 
"new  era  "  and  said.  "When  the  country  is  In 
danger,  all  citizens  must  understand  that 
what  comes  first  is  the  country,  what  comes 
second  is  the  country,  and  what  comes  third 
Is  the  country." 

Many  Independent  observers  of  Guatema- 
lan politics  In  the  capital  remained  skepti- 
cal, however  Guevara's  election,  said  one 
foreign  businessman  who  has  lived  In  Gua- 
temala for  years,  "will  mean  the  country 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  group  of 
people  with  the  same  crap,  and  the  same 
corruption." 

Under  the  Guatemalan  constitution.  If  no 
single  candidate  for  the  presidency  gains  an 
overall  majority  it  remains  for  the  outgoing 
national  Congress— where  Guevara  support- 
ers have  a  strong  majority— to  pick  the  next 
president  from  among  the  two  leading  can- 
didates. 
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OUATKMAUUf  POLIC*  DBTAIIf  CAHDIDATTS 

Skkxing  To  Protest  Elcctioii  as  Prahd 
(By  Loren  Jenkins) 

GuATDtALA  City.  March  9.— The  three 
trailing  candidates  In  Guatemala's  presiden- 
tial election  Sunday  were  deuined  for  an 
hour  by  armed  riot  police  today  as  they 
sought  to  march  on  the  presidential  palace 
to  present  documents  they  said  proved  that 
the  vote  was  fraudulent. 

Candidates  Mario  Sandoval  Alarcon.  Ale- 
jandrol  Maidonado  and  Gustavo  Anzueto 
were  driven  off  In  a  police  bus  as  blue-hel- 
meted  riot  police  battle-dressed  troops  and 
secret  police  wielding  automatic  rifles 
fanned  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  They 
fired  Into  the  air  and  tossed  tear-gas  canis- 
ters to  clear  the  streets  of  more  than  a 
thousand  supporters  who  defied  a  govern- 
ment t>an  on  demonstrating. 

The  three  were  driven  to  police  headquar- 
ters, where  they  presented  their  petition  for 
annulment  of  the  election.  After  about  an 
hour  at  the  headquarters,  the  three  were  re- 
leased without  charge  and  driven  to  their 
homes. 

"This  is  stupid  politically, "  said  Sandoval. 
"By  their  actions  they  have  only  confirmed 
the  fraud  because  the  three  of  us  together 
represented  80  percent  of  the  electorate. " 

No  final  tally  is  available  yet  in  the 
dragged-out  count,  although  the  latest  total 
shows  the  official  candidate.  Gen.  Angel 
Anibal  Guevara,  with  270,017  votes  to 
201,136  for  Sandoval  and  175,842  for  Mai- 
donado. Anzueto  was  out  of  the  running. 

The  trailing  candidates  had  called  for 
today's  demonstration,  only  to  be  told  by 
the  defense  ministry.  Gen.  Rene  Mendoza, 
that  it  would  be  Illegal  since  a  permit  was 
required. 

Before  the  candidates  were  detained, 
secret  police  rushing  through  the  square  In 
front  of  the  palace  pistol  whipped  a  woman 
who  argued  with  their  order  to  get  out  of 
the  square.  Some  civilians  were  pushed, 
others'  hair  pulled,  and  others  Icnocked  to 
the  ground  with  rifle  butts.  At  least  five 
men,  four  of  them  In  business  suits,  were  ar- 
rested. 

ABC-TV  reporter  Geraldo  Rivera  and  his 
three-man  camera  crew  were  also  roughed 
up  and  detained  by  secret  police  for  trying 
to  film  the  Incidents.  They  were  released 
several  hours  later,  after  U.S.  Embassy  offi- 
cials Interceded  on  their  behalf. 

Police  also  ripped  away  the  cameras  of  an 
American  photographer  on  assignment  for 
Newsweek,  Steve  Clevenger,  but  they  were 
returned  by  authorities  this  evening. 

The  three  presidential  candidates  were  de- 
tained by  the  police  after  they  left  a  mid- 
town  hotel  for  the  walk  to  present  their  doc- 
uments alleging  fraud  to  the  presidential 
palace.  They  were  accompanied  by  dozens  of 
aides  and  a  horde  of  foreign  journalists. 

The  sidewalk  procession  was  stopped  in  a 
side  street  by  a  phalanx  of  riot  police  with 
carbines.  The  square  had  been  brutally 
cleared  of  hundreds  of  people,  some  peace- 
ful demonstrators  representing  the  opposi- 
tion, others  Just  office  workers  heading  for 
home,  unaware  of  the  confrontation. 

The  candidates  were  protesting  the  self- 
declared  electoral  victory  of  Gen  Guevara, 
the  ex-defense  minister  supported  by  outgo- 
ing President  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia.  The 
trailing  candidates  argued  in  the  street  with 
the  riot  police  for  about  half  an  hour,  de- 
manding the  right  to  be  allowed  to  present 
their  case  to  Gen.  Lucas  in  person. 

The  police  finally  told  the  three  they 
would  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  palace  on 
their  own  without  their  aides.  The  police 


said,  however,  that  they  would  have  to 
board  a  police  bus  for  the  trip.  After  the 
candidates  boarded  the  bus  with  policemen 
and  waited  in  the  street  for  at>out  10  min- 
utes, an  escort  of  police  vehicles  roared  up. 
and  the  whole  convoy  sped  off  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  the  presidential  palace. 

The  spectable  of  the  losing  candidates  de 
manding  the  annulment  of  the  elections  be- 
cause of  alleged  fraud  in  the  countryside, 
followed  by  the  government's  harsh  disper- 
sal of  demonstrators,  served  to  put  further 
in  question  the  government's  case  that  the 
elections  Sunday  had  l)een  "pure,  free  and 
clean."  Guevara,  for  his  part,  said  his  "victo- 
ry" represented  a  'new  era"  of  democracy 
for  Guatemala. 

"We  had  hoped  that  the  election  Sunday 
would  bring  us  peace. "  a  woman  university 
professor,  who  did  not  want  her  name  to  be 
used,  said  as  she  sought  to  flee  the*  city 
center  tonight  by  taxi.  "  It  looks  like  things 
have  only  gotten  worse." 

The  owner  of  a  small  coffee  plantation, 
who  also  declined  to  have  hU  name  used, 
told  reporters  in  front  of  the  presidential 
palace  that  the  action  was  Just  one  more 
case  of  the  "sort  of  repressiveness  that  has 
given  Guatemala  such  a  dirty  name 
abroad." 

The  unlikely  coming  together  of  the  presi- 
dential rivals,  including  Sandoval,  an  ex- 
treme rightist  with  his  own  private  army, 
and  Maldonaldo.  a  more  moderate  conserva- 
tive supported  by  the  middle-of-the-road 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  was  Just  one 
more  wrinkle  In  the  confusion. 

Guatemala  Is  beset  by  a  wave  of  urban  vi- 
olence, much  of  it  carried  out  by  right-wing 
"death  squads"  that  often  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  and  an  Increas- 
ingly active  Insurgency  In  the  countryside 
by  left-wing  guerrillas. 

Many  In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
government,  have  held  out  the  hope  that 
the  elections  would  undercut  the  violent  ex- 
tremists and  lead  to  solution  of  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  troubles  that  Gen.  Lucas  Is 
accused  of  magnifying  with  his  hardline 
policies. 

Although  the  voting  Sunday  was  carried 
out  in  an  orderly  fashion,  the  tabulation,  re- 
cording and  transmission  of  votes  since  have 
thrown  the  integrity  of  the  election  into 
doubt  and  brought  the  charges  that  once 
again  the  government  has  swung  the  elec- 
tion in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  Its  choice. 

This  afternoon,  results  from  six  of  the 
country's  22  provincial  capitals  had  yet  to 
reach  the  capital,  and  the  government  had 
not  computed  how  many  of  the  nation's  2.3 
million  eligible  voters  had  voted. 

Gen.  Mendoza  said  that  the  slowness  of 
the  vote  count  was  the  result  of  difficult 
conditions  in  some  of  the  provinces  where 
the  guerrillas  were  active  and  where  vote 
boxes  had  to  be  brought  out  by  helicopter, 
an  operation  that  had  been  hampered  by 
heavy  rain  yesterday.* 


ENERGY  TARGETS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
title  III  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  es- 
tablishes a  process  under  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress,  Congress 
itself  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  act  on  the  best  estimates 
by  the  administration  as  to  the  energy 
we  will  need  at  specific  times  in  the 
future.  In  adopting  these  energy  tar- 
gets. Congress  is  forced  to  consider  the 


means  by  which  this  needed  energy 
will  be  brought  to  market. 

In  the  second  session  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  administration  is  required  to 
publish  a  report  on  the  energy  targets 
adopted  in  the  previous  year.  As  stated 
in  the  conference  report  on  the 
Energy  Security  Act— 

This  report  will  contain  comments  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments  and  agencies 
on  the  targets,  including  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  any  additional  relevant  informa- 
tion acquired  in  the  previous  year  on  the 
targets  transmitted,  recommended  modifica- 
tions in  such  targets  and  comments  on 
modifications,  if  any.  made  in  the  targets  as 
a  result  of  Congressional  consideration 
under  this  title. 

In  addition,  such  report  should  identify 
energy  production,  consumption,  conserva- 
tion, or  other  programs  necessary  to  achieve 
the  energy  targets  (or  proposed  revisions 
thereof):  the  strategies  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  resources  that  should  be  com- 
mitted to  implement  these  programs:  a  com- 
parison l)etween  these  strategies  and  the 
most  recent  plan  or  plans  developed  pursu- 
ant to  title  VIII  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7321): 
and  the  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tions necessary  to  achieve  the  energy  tar- 
gets (or  proposed  revisions  thereof)  includ- 
ing recommendations  on  taxes  or  tax  incen- 
tives, Federal  assistance  regulatory  actions, 
antitrust  policy,  foreign  policy,  and  interna- 
tional trade  policy. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
encourage  Congress  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  our  future  energy  re- 
quirements and  the  actions  that  need 
to  be  taken  to  achieve  those  require- 
ments. 

On  March  5.  1982,  Secretary  of 
Energy  Ekl  wards  transmitted  his 
report  on  the  targets  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981. 

The  current  administration,  as  we 
all  know  and  as  we  are  often  reminded, 
favors  the  free  market.  Because  of 
this,  the  report  Secretary  Edwards 
submitted  contains  very  little  about 
the  means  by  which  these  targets  will 
be  achieved.  In  particular,  one  might 
wonder  how,  with  the  nuclear  industry 
in  its  current  condition,  we  will 
manage  to  more  than  triple  the 
amount  of  energy  supplied  by  nuclear 
power  from  the  1981  level  of  2.9  quads 
to  the  10.6  quads  projected  for  the 
year  2000.  One  might  also  wonder  how 
coal  use  can  be  made  to  grow  from  18.2 
quads  in  1981  to  42  quads  in  the  year 
2000  without  some  measure  of  Federal 
activism. 

Of  course,  the  point  of  the  energy 
targets  exercise  is  to  raise  these  kinds 
of  questions.  Therefore,  for  the  inter- 
est and  edification  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public,  I  ask  that  the  energy 
targets  report  submitted  by  Secretary 
Edwards  on  March  5.  1982.  and  a  table 
showing  estimated  energy  supply  and 
use  for  1981  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 
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Estimated  energy  balance,  1981  Energy  projections  should  not  be  seen  as  a  world  oil  demand  and  supply  trends  led  to  a 

rtnmpctir  nrodiirtion-  description   of   what   the   Federal    Govern-  selection  of  higher  world  oil  prices  in  1985 

Oil  ajid  NGL                                        20.42  ment   believes   energy   markets   should   do.  through   2000  for  NEPP  compared  to  the 

Natural  gas    !."!.!.!.!.!!!!!!!    19^98  Government  energy  projections  can  not  re-  April   submission.    In   addition,   the   NEPP 

Coal              !'.!!!!!!!!'.!.!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    I8.25  lect  all  the  information  that  private  con-  projections  reflect  the  effect  of  immediate 

NuclearT.!'"!!!!!!!!!!!!"!.!!!!!"""."."'"-".      2-91  sumers,   workers,   managers,   inventors   and  oil  decontrol  effected  in  January  of  1981. 

Hydro/grothermai..!!.!.!!...".!.!.!.!.....     2.72  investors  will  have  and  use  in  shaping  our  while     the     earlier     submission     assumed 

Renewables  and  other 13  energy  future.   Nor  can  projections  antici-  phased    decontrol.    The    NEPP    economic 

pate  all  those  political,  economic,  and  tech-  growth  assumptions  are  almost  the  same  as 

Subtotal 84.41  nological  developmenu  and  changes,  both  those  contained   in   the   April   submission. 

Imports  (net):  foreign  and  domestic,  which'experience  has  nEPP  does  not  include  impacts  of  the  Eco- 

Oll 11-41  shown  so  frequently  occur.  The  most  that  nomic   Recovery   Act  (discussed  in  a  later 

Natural  gas 85  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  is  a  section) 

coal '2.94)  projection  of  the  range  of  possible  values  .j,^^            j^gj               projections  submit- 

O^her .^  ^"J'^"^'"^\?"P„''lf.^fi„'lTX^;t^,hrJhaf  ted  by  the  Administration  were  a  "high/ 

of  reasonable  assumptions  about  the  behav-  ,      ,.               ,,  .       ...                .i.    /-. 

Total  supply 73.93  "^r  of  future  energy  markeU.  '^  ^,':^«^    "^'"«  }^'^  ^f^-  ^^^  Congress 

^=  As  discussed  in  a  March  11,  1981,  letter  to  f '^ablished  a  smgle  set  o    energy  projec- 

End-use  consumption:  Senator    Johnston,    Government-prescribed  tionsm  Title  X  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 

Petroleum  liquids 29.66  targets  for  energy  production  and  consump-  onciliation  Act  of  1981.  Both  the  projections 

Natural  gas 16.46  ^^^^  ^^^  inconsistent  with  the  Administra-  '"  ^^^  Reconciliation  and  the  range  are  pre- 

Direct  coal 3.46  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^f  allowing  energy  markets  to  sented  in  Table  1.  along  with  the  NEPP  pro- 
Electricity 7.21  determine   energy   demand  and   supply.   A  Jections.   Because   of   revised   assumptions. 

Decentralized  solar 00  ^^^^  energy  market  is  one  that  continually  the  NEPP  projections  differ  somewhat  from 

SubtoUl:  adjuste  the  balance  of  all  economic  factors,  the  April  submission. 

Conversion  losses /J?)  We  must  emphasize- the  inherent  limiU-  As  Table  1  shows,  energy  production  is 

Stock  increase ^■*ii  ^^^^  ^j  ^„y  get  of  energy  projections,  be-  higher  throughout  the  NEPP  forecast  corn- 
Total  consumotion                         73  93  cause  it  would  be  misleading  to  the  Con-  pared  to  the  April  submission.  Conventional 

i_           .  .       '!'. ITTi  .-.i„„  gress.  and  the  American  people,  to  imply  oil   and   natural   gas  liquids  production   Is 

M^t^  En^^'"R*vilwTb™.!?v  i*^*""'™""""  that   the   govemment-or   for   that   matter  higher  due  to  higher  oil  prices,  decontrol 
Monmiy  ""^T^'l"'!^ '  '           '  ehergy  any  group  of  forecasters-can  produce  hard  and  the  subsequent  increase  in  drilling  ac- 
u/n.hinn/nn   n  c   March  S  1982  and  fast  forecasts  for  ten  to  twenty  years  in  tivities.    and    relaxed    leasing    constrainU. 
Hnn  f  FnBT^nnsH               '  ^^^  ^"'^"'■^'  Consequently,  the  Administra-  These  effects  were  somewhat  mitigated  by  a 
D^H\riilt^ffh^V^nnU  t^'o"  ^^  proposed  =that  the  provisions  of  law  downward  revision  in  the  estimate  of  the  en- 
^^TiVnt^i  "^^^'^'^'■^  requiring  this  report  be  repealed.  hanced  oil  resource  base. 
'^^S'^R  C:   pS:sident:    I    am    pleased    to  ^he  l^^^'^^lSiorrLl^l^L^l'Z  ""^'^^   ^^   production,   also   higher   in 
transmit  the  enclosed  report  on  energy  pro-  l^felo^d^n  November  1980 ^drepr^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  '"  ^^*  projections,  was  the  sub- 
jections required  by  section  301(c)  of  the  ^r ^hf  nL„Sme^?^    "£  ^sti^atl^  o^  ject  of  substantial  reevaluation.  Changed  as- 
Energy  Security  Act.  Public  Law  No.  96-294.  fu.JreeiS«v  supply  and  demST  at  tha  ^""P^o"^  Include  more  development  of  ex- 
Sincerely  future  energy  supply  ana  aemano  at  inai  ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  projection  and  a 
amcere.y,                               edwards.  i""^"  ^^^.J""^^}  .Projections  represented  a  ^            unconventional    gas    resource    base. 
—  future  with  policies  and  programs  as  of  No-  ^  ^g^,^,^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,„    3^^^. 

FEBRUARY  1982  EMERCY  PROJECTIONS  yn^^Li!!  ^n^nr^^,  nf''?hp'?-»rti°r"Art  ^"'^  ""«*"  «:""-«"t  '»*  <the  Natural  Gas 

Submission  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Carter  Ad-  p,,,;      ^^.^  ^^  jg^g,  ,gj  ^^  ^,^p^         ^ 

PURPOSE  mmistration.  'They  did  not  formally  incorpo-  ^^^^^  j„  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  „„ 
puRFosE  rate  this  Administration  s  policies.  nroductlon 
This  report  Is  submitted  In  response  to  the  Specifically,  they  did  not  reflect  the  ef-  T^/^  ,4i:„  ,  , 
requirements  of  Title  III,  Energy  Targets,  fects  of  President  Reagan's  Economic  Re-  ""«  iiEPV  estimates  of  renewables  pro- 
of the  Energy  Security  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  96-  covery  Program,  his  decision  of  January  28,  ?""'°"w""?  'P*^""..  ^^"^  ^^°^  ^^^  ^'^!^^ 
294.  This  title  requires  that  in  Pebruvy  of  198I  to  accelerate  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  or  1981  submteslon  due  to  more  conservative 
1981  and  of  every  second  year,  the  Adminis-  the  energy-related  budget  proposals  now  estimates  of  the  market  penetration  rate  for 
tration  transmit  to  Congress  a  set  of  energy  before  the  Congress.  Nor  did  they  reflect  renewables  in  the  NEPP  projections, 
projections  for  net  Imports,  domestic  pro-  the  effects  of  the  many  actions  this  Admin-  The  NEPP  nuclear  forecast  is  equivalent 
duction  and  end-use  consumption  of  energy  istration  has  taken  and  will  take  to  relieve  to  the  ElA  1980  Annual  Report  to  Congress 
for  1985,  1990.  1995.  and  2000.  During  the  unnecessary  regulatory  burdens  on  energy  projection,  and  Is  slightly  higher  than  that 
first  calendar  week  of  February.  1982,  and  producers  and  consumers.  assumed  In  the  April  submission  due  to  an 
of  every  second  year  thereafter,  the  Admln-  The  following  sections:  Compare  the  assumption  of  shorter  delays  in  the  siting 
istration  is  required  to  transmit  a  report  on  energy  projections  transmitted  in  April  and  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants, 
the  projections  transmitted  in  the  previous  1981.  with  projections  submitted  to  Con-  Combined  with  lower  overall  electricity 
year.  gress  In  July  as  part  of  the  National  Energy  demand  In  NEPP,  the  higher  nuclear  path 
BACKGROUND  Pollcy  Plan  (NEPP):  discuss  effects  on  dampens  utility  coal  demand,  resulting  In 
As  stated  In  the  April  1981  submission  of  energy  projections  of  the  Economic  Recov-  slightly  lower  projections  of  domestic  coal 
these  projections,  this  Administration  is  ery  Act  passed  after  NEPP:  and  describe  the  consumption  (defined  as  coal  production 
committed  to  an  energy  policy  that  will  rely  Administration  view  on  energy  policy.  minus  coal  exports).  The  difference  in  coal 
on  the  marketplace  to  stimulate  efficient  comparison  with  nepp  consumption  is  exacerbated  by  greater  cap- 
energy  production  and  cost-effective  conser-  Since  submission  of  the  energy  projec-  'tal  costs  and  decreased  converslonefflcien- 
vation.  Numerous  private  decisions  over  tions  in  April  1981,  a  new  set  of  energy  pro-  cles  for  synfuels  technologies  In  NEPP. 
many  years  will  determine  the  exact  jections  was  prepared  and  incorporated  in  Slightly  higher  world  oil  prices  combined 
amounts  and  type  of  energy  produced  and  the  National  Energy  Policy  Plan  (NEPP).  with  a  more  optimistic  assessment  of  pro- 
consumed  In  the  future.  Removing  unwar-  These  projections  were  submitted  to  Con-  jected  energy  conservation  (how  consumers 
ranted  regulations  and  restrictions  on  gress  in  July  of  1981.  react  to  higher  energy  prices)  resulted  In 
energy  markets  and  supporting  limited  long-  The  April  submission,  based  on  analysis  about  a  3  quad  reduction  in  projected  con- 
term  research  and  development  will  permit  completed  in  November  1980,  did  not  in-  sumption  in  1990  for  NEPP  compared  to  the 
market  forces  to  take  us  in  the  direction  of  elude  the  three  to  four  dollar  increase  in  April  submission.  The  increased  conserva- 
appropriate,  economically  efficient,  energy  the  world  oil  price  between  October  1980  tion  was  primarily  in  the  most  expensive* 
production  and  use.  and   January    1981.    Also,    reevaluation    of  and  most  vulnerable  fuel— petroleum. 
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TABU  1  -COMPARISON  OF  NEPP  ENERGY  PROJECTIONS  AND  1981  ENERGY  TARGETS  SUBMISSION 
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In  summary,  the  NiS'P  projections  show 
reduced  energy  consumption  ajid  an  in- 
crease in  production  over  what  was  present- 
ed in  the  April  1981  submission.  This  results 
in  a  projection  of  considerably  lower  net  oil 
imports.  In  1990.  for  example,  net  oil  im- 
ports are  10  quads  (5  MMBD)  for  NEPP 
compared  to  14  quads  (7  MMBD)  for  the 
April  1981  projections. 

To  emphasize  the  main  point,  once  again, 
the  reader  is  urged  to  take  these  projections 
and  changes  In  them  with  an  appropriate 
grain  of  salt.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
amount  of  natural  gas  produced  or  renew- 
able energy  used  will  be  determined  by  the 
American  people  in  response  to  maiket 
forces  and  not  by  projections  based  on  as- 
sumptions made  in  Washington. 

EFTECTS  OP  ITXW  ElfERGY  POUCIES 

In  addition  to  changes  in  various  market 
forces,  government  policy  changes  can  have 
a  marked  impact  on  energy  supply  and 
demand.  These  include  policies  dealing  di- 
rectly with  energy  such  as  deregulation  of 
energy  prices  as  well  as  other  government 
actions,  such  as  changes  in  tax  laws.  The 
NEPP  energy  projections  Incorporated  the 
effects  of  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices  in 
January  of  1981. 

In  addition,  the  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Act  will  affect  energy  production  and  con- 
sumption. Provisions  of  the  Act  which  may 
affect  energy  supply  and  demand  include 
accelerated  cost  recovery,  corporate  tax  rate 
reduction  and  reduction  of  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax.  One  effect  of  these  provisions 
will  be  to  increase  corporate  cash  flow.  This 
will  have  two  effects  on  energy  consump- 
tion. The  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
will  allow  more  rapid  depreciation  of  capital 
investments.  This  should  result  in  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  capital  stock  turnover,  in- 
creased investment  in  more  energy  efficient 
capital  stock,  tuid  a  reduction  in  energy  con- 
sumption. If  corporations  use  the  increased 


cash  flow  to  expand  operations,  then  an  In- 
crease in  energy  demand  could  result. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  effects  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  will  be  positive.  Reduc- 
tion in  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  should  stim- 
ulate oil  exploration  and  production.  In  ad- 
dition, the  accelerated  depreciation  provi- 
sions for  R&D  equipment  should  encourage 
development  of  new  technologies  such  as 
syafuels.  There  will  also  be  an  improvement 
In  the  ability  of  corporations  and  utilities  to 
finance  long-term  capital  investments  in  all 
types  of  energy  production. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  quantify 
the  net  effects  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Program  on  future  U.S.  energy  consumption 
and  production. 

ASmiflSTRATION  ENERGY  POLICY 

The  committee  report  accompanying  the 
Energy  Security  Act  requires  that  this  docu- 
ment discuss  Administration  policies  and 
programs  necessary  to  achieve  the  energy 
targets.  The  Federal  government  has  one 
overriding  concern  in  energy  during  the 
years  ahead.  That  is  to  establish  sound, 
stable  public  policies  that  will  encourage  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  the  private  and 
public  sector  to  produce  and  use  energy  re- 
sources wisely  and  efficiently.  When  individ- 
ual choices  are  made  with  a  maximum  of 
personal  understanding  and  a  minimum  of 
goverrunental  restraints,  the  result  is  the 
most  appropriate  energy  policy.  This,  while 
the  NEPP  energy  projections  may  be  a  plau- 
sible indication  of  current  expectation  of 
future  energy  supply  and  demand,  no  si>e- 
cial  policies  are  required  or  desired  to 
ensure  achievement  of  these  projections. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Administra- 
tion's energy  policy  is  presented  in  two  doc- 
uments: the  National  Energy  Policy  Plan 
(NEPP).  and  the  Title  X  Review.  The  Presi- 
dential Budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  reflects 
the  results  of  the  policies  outlined  in  these 
documents. 


The  President's  action  to  end  oil  price 
controls  and  to  dismantle  the  burdensome 
regulatory  apparatus  associated  with  those 
controls  was  a  major  step  in  implementing 
an  energy  policy  focused  on  market  reali- 
ties. The  challenge  ahead  is  to  provide  a 
healthy  economy  and  policy  environment 
that  enables  citizens,  businesses,  and  State 
and  local  governments  to  make  rational 
energy  production  and  consumption  deci- 
sions—decisions that  reflect  the  true  value, 
in  every  sense,  of  all  the  Nation's  resources. 

It  is  this,  rather  than  trying  to  achieve  a 
set  of  targets,  that  is  the  key  to  sound  eco- 
nomic policy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  one  thing  that  is  certain  about  the 
future  is  that  the  path  of  energy  develop- 
ments and  markets  is  uncertain.  Technologi 
cal  innovations.  geologic  discoveries, 
changes  in  the  economy  at  home  or  abroad, 
political  or  military  conflict— all  of  these  are 
unpredictable  events  that  can  alter  the  Na 
tion's  energy  situation  drastically.  We 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  key  assumptions 
about  future  energy  prices,  the  economy 
and  energy  markets  will  hold  true.  For  ex- 
ample, new  assumptions  have  combined  to 
make  the  current  energy  outlook  (as  con- 
tained in  the  National  Energy  Policy  Plan) 
more  optimistic  than  previous  assessments 
(as  contained  in  the  earlier  energy  projec- 
tions). 

As  indicated  throughout  this  report,  the 
Federal  government  under  this  Administra- 
tion will  try  to  allow  energy  markets  to 
function  effectively.  This  will  allow  energy 
consumers  and  producers  to  use.  find,  and 
produce  energy  more  efficiently.* 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  as  this  is 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  would  like  to  bring 
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to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  bi- 
ographical sketch  by  Ernest  O.  Hauser 
entitled  "Patrick.  Patron  Saint  of  Ire- 
land" from  the  March  1968  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  Saint  Patrick,  hon- 
ored by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike,  holds  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 
Not  only  was  he  a  great  religious 
leader  but  the  learning  he  promoted 
changed  Ireland  from  a  cultural  out- 
post into  a  center  of  civilization  from 
which  knowledge  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  Dark  Ages.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Patrick.  Patron  Saint  op  Ireland 
(By  Ernest  O.  Hauser) 

'I  Patrick,  a  sinner,  the  most  uncouth  and 
the  least  of  all  the  faithful  .  .  ."  Thus  starts 
the  Confession  of  Saint  Patrick,  an  epistle 
to  'those  who  believe  and  fear  Cod.  whoso- 
ever shall  deign  to  look  upon  and  receive 
this  writing." 

Unfortunately.  Patrick,  putting  quill  to 
parchment  shorty  before  his  death  in  461. 
cared  little  for  the  details  of  his  life  that 
might  fascinate  posterity.  He  leaves  large 
holes  In  his  biography.  So.  the  story  of  his 
life,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a  rich, 
flowery  tale  in  which  the  Saint  appears 
more  as  a  wizard,  spellbinder  and  conjurer 
than  in  his  true  role  of  a  spreader  of  the 
Word. 

Bom  storytellers,  the  Irish  have  embroi- 
dered their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  saint's 
career  with  many  an  ancient  pagan  sage. 
Though  people  always  knew  that  Ireland 
had  no  snakes,  the  claim  that  Patrick 
"drove  them  our"  was  added  to  his  exploits 
about  the  year  1100.  The  delightful  notion 
that  he  used  the  shamrock  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  of  an  even  later 
date. 

Though  Patrick  was  no  Irishman,  and 
first  arrived  In  Ireland  most  unwillingly,  he 
Is  more  intimately  linked  with  his  adopted 
country  than  any  of  its  native  sons.  Both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  revere  him.  (Ire- 
land's Protestant  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
contains  a  plea  to  God  who  in  His  provi- 
dence did  choose  His  'servant  Patrick  to  be 
the  apostle  to  the  Irish  people.")  Patrick 
has  been  a  popular  Irish  name  for  so  long 
that  "Paddy"  has  come  to  stand  for  "Irish- 
man." And  it  was  Patrick's  living  spirit  that 
traveled  with  Irish  immigrants  to  the  New 
World.  Today,  New  York  City's  vast  annual 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  parade  Joyfully  asserts 
the  continuing  Irish  presence  in  America. 
adventure  story 

Who  was  the  real  Patrick?  Modem  schol- 
ars have  re-examined  the  historical  evi- 
dence, and  we  are  at  last  able  to  see  Ire- 
land's patron  saint  as  he  was— a  rough  and 
rugged  figure,  whose  burning  faith  and  iron 
will  made  him  a  giant  among  men. 

In  the  three  decades  of  his  mission.  Pat- 
rick opened  Ireland  to  the  West.  For  with 
the  churches  he  built,  and  with  the  learning 
he  promoted,  there  came  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet—the key  to  Western  European  culture. 
And  what  had  been  the  end  of  the  known 
world  soon  turned  into  a  center  of  civiliza- 
tion. Two.  centuries  after  the  apostle's 
death,  when  much  of  Europe  was  overrun 
by  pagan  hordes,  arts  and  letters  flourished 
in  Ireland. 

Patrick's  known  life  is  a  fast-moving  ad- 
venture story.  Patrick  himself  never  forgot 


the  miracle  of  it.  "I  was  like  a  stone  lying  in 
the  deep  mire."  he  writes  in  his  Conjession, 
"and  He  that  is  mighty  came,  and  in  His 
mercy  lifted  me  up,  and  placed  me  on  the 
top  of  the  wall." 

Patricius  Magonus  Sucatus— reportedly 
Patrick's  full  Latin  name— was  bom.  of  Brit- 
ish parents,  about  the  year  385.  probably 
somewhere  near  the  Severn  estuary,  on 
England's  west  coast.  Already  Christianized. 
England  still  lay  within  the  borders  of  the 
cmmbling  Roman  Empire,  and  Patrick  grew 
up  a  Christian  and  a  Roman  citizen.  His 
father  was  a  landowner,  and  Patrick  was  a 
carefree,  pleasure-loving  yo&th.  moving  in 
the  company  of  other  boys,  he  t^lls  us.  who 
did  not  keep  God's  commandments. 

Across  the  stormy  sea  lay  misty,  mysteri- 
ous Ireland,  whose  people,  never  subdued  by 
Rome,  frequently  raided  the  British  coast. 
In  one  such  raid,  young  Patrick,  barely  16, 
was  captured  and  taken  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  For  six  years,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  herded  sheep, 
huddled  in  woods  and  caves,  "humbled  in 
truth  by  hunger  and  nakedness. "  He  was 
alone  with  nature,  and  .with  God.  Seeing  in 
this  harsh  fate  Just  punishment  for  his  un- 
godly ways,  he  felt  his  spirit  stirred,  and 
soon  spent  days  and  nights  in  prayer,  kneel- 
ing In  snow,  frost  and  rain. 

One  night,  when  the  poor  shepherd  had 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  he  heard  a  voice:  '"Lo, 
thy  ship  is  ready!"  Directed  by  the  Lord  to  a 
seaport  200  miles  away,  Patrick  awoke,  es- 
caped, and  found  a  ship  ready  to  sail. 
Reaching  land— possibly  present-day 
France— the  crew  trudged  for  days  through 
uninhabited  country,  presumably  in  search 
of  a  market  town  where  they  might  do  some 
trading.  The  men  were  hungry,  and  the  cap- 
tain turned  to  Patrick:  "Christian,  can  you 
not  pray  for  us?"        - 

As  Patrick  prayed,  a  herd  of  pigs  strayed 
into  their  path.  After  they  had  eaten,  his 
pagan  mates  gave  thanks  to  God  and  hon- 
ored Patrick.  He  left  them  at  last  and  made 
his  way  to  England,  where  his  family  re- 
ceived him  with  great  Joy— no  doubt  expect- 
ing him  to  marry  and  settle  down. 

IRELAND'S  CALL 

At  this  point  in  his  narrative.  Patrick  tells 
us  about  a  dream  that  was  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  his  career.  In  it,  a  man  approached 
him  with  some  letters.  He  handed  Patrick 
one  of  them,  and  Patrick  read:  "The  Voice 
of  the  Irish."  Of  a  sudden,  the  air  was  filled 
with  many  Irish  voices,  crying  out,  "'We  be- 
seech thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  walk 
once  more  among  us. "  Touched  to  the 
heart.  Patrick  awoke. 

Patrick  was  no  hysteric.  His  many  visions, 
coming  at  crucial  moments  of  his  life,  added 
up  to  a  single  message:  an  overwhelming 
call  to  save  the  souls  of  those  Irish  rustics 
whom  he  had  known  as  a  slave.  But  was  he 
qualified?  All  through  his  writing  runs  the 
theme  that  he  is  "^ignorant  in  all  things." 
Hence,  before  setting  off  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  must  pick  up  some  basic  knowl- 
edge. 

How  did  he  go  about  it?  Evidently,  he 
spent  some  years  in  the  cathedral  city  of 
Auxerre.  110  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  a 
celebrated  center  of  learning  known  for  its 
links  with  Ireland  and  Britain.  The  man  of 
action  never  did  become  a  finished  scholar; 
however,  he  tiecame  well-grounded  in  the 
Bible  and  took  holy  orders.  And  we  may 
assume  that  he  begged  his  superiors  to  let 
him  lead  a  mission  to  the  Irish. 

But  the  past  came  between  Patrick  and 
his  goal.  When  15.  he  had  committed  a  sin 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  it  was.  but  he  un- 


burdened himself  to  a  friendly  cleric  when 
he  was  about  to  be  made  a  deacon.  This 
"dearest  friend. "  as  Patrick  calls  him. 
proved  false.  When  Patrick"s  name  came  up 
in  connection  with  an  Irish  mission,  the  con- 
fidant revealed  that  early  sin.  As  a  result, 
an  outsider.  Palladius.  got  the  Job. 

Patrick's  unabated  zeal  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  his  superiors,  however,  and  he  was 
soon  dispatched  to  Join  Palladius  as  an  as- 
sistant. He  had  not  yet  reached  his  port  of 
embarkation  when  he  received  word  that 
Palladius  had  died.  Patrick's  sponsors,  sens- 
ing the  hand  .of  Providence,  hastily  conse- 
crated him  a  bishop  and  sent  him  off  in 
style. 

IN  THE  DRUIDS'  DEN 

Patrick  was  in  his  40's  when  he  arrived 
once  more  In  his  green  isle  of  destiny.  It  was 
as  rough  a  place  as  he  had  left  it.  There 
were  no  cities  and  few  roads  through  the 
thickly  wooded,  brigand-infested  country- 
side. Kings  were  at  one  another's  throats, 
each  eager  to  enlarge  his  lands.  Although 
some  pockets  of  Christianity  existed,  as  a 
result  of  trade  with  France  and  England, 
most  otherworldly  matters  were  tended  by 
the  Druids,  a  class  of  learned  men  believed 
Co  be  endowed  with  magic  powers.  Serving 
as  counselors  to  kings  and  princes,  they 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  gaping  igno- 
rance. 

And  so  we  find  Patrick  walking  boldly 
through  what  is  now  Northern  Ireland,  de- 
bating with  the  suspicious  Druids  as  he 
spread  the  Word.  The  man  who  had  once 
been  a  wretched  shepherd  in  these  hills,  and 
who  now  came  with  bishop's  cross  and  cro- 
sier, awed  and  impressed  the  countryfolk. 
His  grassroots  knowledge  of  the  country,  his 
commanding  presence,  and  the  fact  that  he 
spoke  Irish  were  mighty  weapons  in  his  ar- 
senal. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  intensity.  Once, 
we  are  told,  when  preaching  to  a  chief  who 
wanted  to  be  baptized,  he  inadvertently 
transfixed  the  listener's  foot  with  the  sharp 
metal  point  of  his  crosier.  When  Patrick 
saw.  at  last,  what  he  had  done,  he  asked  the 
chief  why  he  had  not  protested.  The  poor 
fellow  answered  that  he  had  thought  the 
ritual  called  for  inflicting  Jesus'  wounds  on 
a  new  convert. 

Everywhere  he  went,  Patrick  founded 
churches  and  trained  local  priests.  He  was 
most  successful  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  tens  of  thousands  turned  from  their 
idols  to  the  Christian  faith.  To  this  day.  the 
leaders  of  Ireland's  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  live  in  the  busy  little  town  of 
Armagh,  site  of  Patrick's  mission  headquar- 
ters. 

In  his  drive  for  spiritual  conquest  he  inevi- 
tably collided  with  the  Island's  central 
power:  the  fierce  and  formidable  Laoghaire. 
who  lorded  it  as  High  King  over  the  rich 
plains  of  central  Ireland.  His  hill  fortresss 
was  Tara.  traces  of  whose  splendid  halls  can 
still  t>e  seen. 

According  to  tradition.  Patrick  decided  on 
a  frontal  challenge.  One  Easter  Saturday, 
which  coincided  with  a  pagan  feast  at  which 
no  fire  could  be  lighted  until  the  king  had 
lighted  his  own.  he  climbed  the  hill  of 
Slane.  ten  miles  from  Tara.  and  kindled  a 
great  paschal  fire.  The  kings  chief  Druid 
declared  that  ""unless  that  fire  is  put  out  at 
once,  it  will  bum  forever,  consuming  all  of 
Ireland." 

A  heated  argument  ensued  between  the 
royal  Druids  and  Patrick,  who  by  sheer 
force  of  prayer  sent  the  chief  Druid  flying 
high  into  the  air.  dashing  out  his  brains  on 
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the  ground  as  he  came  down.  Terrified,  the 
High  King  asked  to  be  baptized.  An  Irish 
flight  of  fancy?  To  be  sure.  Still,  scholars 
think  it  likely  that  Patrick  came  to  terms 
with  Ireland's  central  rulers  and  was  per- 
mitted to  evangelize  their  people. 

THE  SAINT  LIVES 

Today,  two  of  Christianity's  toughest  dis- 
ciplines immorttlize  the  force  of  Patrick's 
spirit.  The  three-day  pilgrimage  to  Station 
Island  ("Saint  Patricks  Purgatory")  in 
Lough  Derg  calls  for  bare  feet,  a  full  night's 
vigil,  and  no  nourishment  but  water  biscuits 
and  black  tea.  The  other  is  a  nighttime  trek 
up  Croagh  Patrick,  the  'Reek. "  a  lonely. 
2510-foot  peak  rising  majestically  beside 
island-studded  Clew  Bay.  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land. 

On  Garland  Sunday,  the  last  Sunday  in 
July,  some  50.000  pilgrims  still  make  the  dif- 
ficult ascent  of  the  Reek  each  year.  In  ?ine 
with  age-old  ritual,  the  climb  is  made  at 
night,  and.  after  dark  on  Saturday,  you  can 
see  a  slender  thread  of  flashlight  points 
winding  upward.  At  sunrise,  the  multitude 
attends  an  outdoor  service  on  the  summit.  It 
is  from  this  holy  mountain  that  Patrick  is 
supposed  to  have  driven  out  all  serpents  and 
other  loathsome  creatures. 

An  older  legend  tells  another  story  about 
the  mountain.  Having  retired  to  the  storm- 
swept  Reek  to  fast  for  40  days.  Patrick  Is 
said  to  have  been  plagued  by  demons  in  the 
shape  of  hideous  birds.  At  last,  he  flung  his 
bell  at  the  dense  flock,  and  the  black  spirits 
vanished,  to  be  replaced  by  beautiful  white 
birds  led  by  an  angel.  As  a  reward  for  Pat- 
rick's suffering,  the  angel  made  many  prom- 
ises—among them  that  the  "Saxons"  (then 
conquering  Britain)  would  never  hold  Ire- 
land, and  that  Patrick  himself,  on  Judgment 
Day,  would  be  allowed  to  judge  the  Irish. 

This  ancient  myth  was  to  assume  Im- 
mense importance  during  the  bitter  centur- 
ies of  foreign  rule.  The  Irish  looko^  at  Pat- 
rick as  their  advocate  and  savior!  he  had 
pleaded  for  them,  he  had  asked  the  seem- 
ingly impossible— and  God  had  granted  his 
request.  It  is  the  Reek  that  turned  the  Saint 
Into  a  hero,  the  symbol  of  a  stubborn 
people,  a  t>ond  uniting  Irishmen  over  the 
world. 

One  of  Patrick's  fondest  wishes,  to  shed 
his  blood  for  Christ,  was  not  fulfilled.  Likely 
as  not,  he  died  in  harness,  preaching  to 
roadside  crowds.  No  one  knows  where  he  is 
buried,  nor  does  it  matter.  For  Patrick  is 
wherever  you  set  foot  in  Ireland.  Every 
church  and  town  boasts  a  connection  with 
the  apostle.  In  the  green  meadows  and 
along  the  silver  shore,  his  presence  lingers, 
an  inspiration  to  his  chosen  people.* 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
ARE  NECESSARY-VI 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
cussions thus  far  in  this  series  about 
the  need  for  export  trading  companies 
have  focused  on  the  banking  part  of 
the  bill.  The  antitrust  title,  of  course, 
is  equally  critical.  A  recent  article  by 
Jack  G.  Kaikati,  an  associate  professor 
of  marketing  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, titled.  "The  Anti-Export 
Policy  of  the  U.S., "  (California  Man- 
agement Review,  spring  1981),  includes 
a  section  detailing  the  difficulties  busi- 
nessmen have  with  current  antitrust 
law  and  enforcement  policy.  The  arti- 
cle does  not  discuss  export  trading 
company  legislation,  but  it  spells  out 


clearly  the  kind  of  problems  it  is  in- 
tended to  attack. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  and  Webb- 
PoMERENE  Acts 

The  U.S.  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  applies  its  stringent  antitrust  legisla- 
tion on  an  extraterritorial  basis.  The  large 
trading  companies  that  dominate  Japan's 
international  trade  are  encouraged  by  their 
government  and  face  no  antitrust  problems 
even  when  they  cooperate  with  each  other. 
U.S.  companies  of  great  size  would  face  dif- 
ficult antitrust  questions  if  they  behaved  in 
a  similar  manner. 

With  increasing  frequency,  government 
officials  are  suggesting  that  many  business 
practices  commonly  employed  outside  the 
U.S.  contravene  the  letter  and  spirit  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws.  These  warnings  have 
prompted  many  established  multinational 
corporations  to  seek  clarification  of  the 
antitrust  division's  intentions  to  prosecute 
alleged  antitnist  violations  Involving  busi- 
ness transactions  outside  the  U.S.  This 
effort  produced  a  rather  noncommittal 
statement  of  enforcement  intentions  by  the 
antitriist  division  concerning  various  catego- 
ries of  anticompetitive  behavior. 

The  department's  current  policy  refrains 
from  making  broad  claims  of  enforcement 
intentions  to  create  undue  fear  among  possi- 
ble antitrust  violators.  Still,  it  does  little  to 
inform  businesses  of  areas  where  the  use  of 
certain  common  competitive  techniques 
that  might  substantially  facilitate  market 
entry  would  be  condoned  in  the  absence  of 
clear  findings  of  substantial  impact  to  trade 
with  the  U.S. 

Various  business  organizations  have 
sought  to  enlarge  antitrust  exemptions  now 
provided  under  the  Export  Trade  Act  of 
1918,  sometimes  called  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act.  The  act  was  initially  intended  to  allow 
American  exporters  to  compete  on  a  more 
equal  basis  with  foreign  cartels  in  overseas 
markets.  It  exempts  the  formation  and  op- 
erations of  export  trade  associations  from 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
exemption  is  granted  only  if  an  association's 
activities  cause:  no  restraint  of  trade  within 
the  U.S.;  no  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of 
any  domestic  competitor:  no  effect  on  prices 
within  the  U.S.  of  the  commodities  exported 
by  the  association:  or  no  substantial  lessen- 
ing of  competiton  or  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  U.S. 

The  act  has  fallen  short  of  accomplishing 
its  intended  purpose.  A  study  of  the  number 
of  associations  formed  under  the  act  indi- 
cates there  was  initial  interest,  followed  by 
a  slump,  then  a  steady  decline.  From  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  1918  through  1955.  a 
total  of  162  export  trade  associations  repre- 
senting 2,658  memt>er  firms  have  been 
formed.  In  1965  there  were  32  registered 
export  associations  of  which  only  29  were 
active.  The  typical  association  deals  in  pro- 
ducer goods  and  standard  products.  Exports 
by  these  associations  account  for  less  than  3 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exporU.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reviewed  fifty  years  of 
experience  under  the  act  as  follows: 

"A  half  century  of  experience  with  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  reveals  that  associa- 
tions have  not  proved  to  be  effective  instru- 
ments either  for  the  expansion  of  overall 
United  States  exports  or  for  the  expansion 
of  exports  by  small  firms.  As  a  whole,  the 
business  sector  of  the  economy  appears  to 
be  disinterested  in  organizing  cooperative 
associations  to  promote  exports." 


Foreign  cartels  are  stronger  and  more  nu- 
merous today  than  ever  before.  Often  subsi- 
dized by  their  respective  governments,  for- 
eign business  syndicates  frequently  possess 
economic  and  legal  resources  unavailable  to 
American  firms.  Foreign  cartels  have  literal- 
ly driven  their  American  competitors  from 
large  sectors  of  the  export  market.  Both 
horizontally  and  vertically  integrated,  for- 
eign monopolies  offer  prospective  customers 
a  range  of  goods  and  services  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  a  single  American  company  to 
match. 

In  order  to  encourage  more  associations, 
there  have  been  over  the  years  congression- 
al proposals  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  act 
but  nothing  has  been  enacted.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  act's  failure  is  its  vagueness. 
No  definitive  standards  are  prescribed  for 
permissible  activities,  and  no  explicit  proce- 
dure is  stipulated  for  prior  review  of  a 
Webb-Pomerene^  association's  operation. 
The  Inevitable  result  of  this  uncertainty  has 
been  administrative  and  judicial  rule 
making  which  has  done  more  to  restrain 
than  advance  the  intent  of  the  act. 

A  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  act  is 
needed.  Some  students  of  the  law,  including 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  have  advocated  repeal 
of  the  act  or  amendments  that  would  re- 
strict the  current  approach  to  easy  forma- 
tion of  Webb-Pomerene  associations.  These 
students  are  suggesting  that  the  statute  has 
not  been  effective  in  attracting  smaller 
firms  into  expori  trade.  A  "need  "  test  has 
been  proposed  for  granting  permission  to 
form  an  association.  This  derives  partly 
from  the  heavy  participation  of  large  Amer- 
ican firms  In  association  activity.* 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  following  statement  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record:  ) 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  yesterday  which 
would  make  several  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  FTC  and  to  address  a 
number  of  issues  which  were  not  re- 
solved in  the  1980  PTC  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
FTC  has  an  important  mission  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  fraud  and 
other  abusive  practices  and  to  insure  a 
competitive  marketplace  free  from  un- 
reasonable restraints  on  trade.  The 
bill  I  introduced  yesterday  contains  no 
wholesale  exemptions  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission:  rather  it 
attempts  to  define  and  clarify  the  au- 
thority the  Commission  may  exercise. 
This  bill  responds  to  the  criticism  of 
scholars  and  businessmen  that  Con- 
gress has  given  regulatory  agencies 
broad,  vague,  and  undefined  powers 
and  insufficent  guidance  regarding  the 
actions  these  agencies  are  expected  to 
undertake. 

The  bill  would  define  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  act  against  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  It  is  very 
clear  from  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  1972  in  the  S  &  H  case  that  the 
Commission    is    entirely    free    to    go 
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beyond  the  principles  enshrined  in 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
antitrust  laws— 405  U.S.  at  244.  The 
definition  proposed  in  the  bill  provides 
that  "unfair  methods  of  competition" 
means  conduct  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Sherman 
Act  or  the  Clayton  Act  and  would 
carry  forward  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act,  This  definition  is  not  in- 
tended to.  and  would  not  prevent,  the 
FTC  from  carrying  out  its  antitrust 
mission.  The  definition  Is  grounded  in 
well-developed  principles  of  current 
antitrust  law.  It  would  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  PTC  to  aggressively 
pursue  anticompetitive  mergers  and 
acquisitions  or  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  protect  small  businesses 
tinder  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

As  many  of  you  know,  just  1  year 
ago  the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  FTC's  anti- 
trust authority.  A  nu-mber  of  legal 
scholars  have  endorsed  that  view.  This 
bill  rejects  that  view  and  Instead  reaf- 
firms the  Commission's  antitrust  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  also 
define  the  Commission's  authority  to 
take  action  against  "unfair  acts  or 
practices."  The  bill  incorporates  the 
essence  of  the  Commission's  own  pro- 
posed definition  of  the  elements  of 
conduct  constituting  unfair  acts  or 
practices.  There  has  been  considerable 
concern  regarding  the  unbridled  au- 
thority of  a  majority  of  sitting  Com- 
missioners to  define  whatever  conduct 
they  personally  feel  should  be  prohib- 
ited as  an  unfair  act  or  practice. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  agency  should  be  given  such  broad 
discretion  to  establish  regulations  ac- 
cording to  their  own  personal  views  of 
sound  policy.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  establish  clear  and  objec- 
tive criteria  to  utilize  In  enforcing  the 
FTC  Act. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  which  I  will 
explain  briefly,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
would  not  claim  that  every  element  of 
this  bill  Is  perfected  at  this  point  and  I 
would  encourage  those  who  are  sup- 
porters as  well  as  critics  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  comment  on  the 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  this  bill 
and  to  point  out  better  alternatives  if 
they  have  them.  But  I  will  emphasize 
again  that  I  feel  It  Is  inctmibent  upon 
the  Congress  to  define  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  authority  of  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  provide  the  clearest 
guidance  possible  to  those  who  are  em- 
powered to  enforce  our  laws. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  outline 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission will  have  authority  to  issue 
rules  to  prevent  false  or  deceptive  ad- 
vertising. This  win  prohibit  the  FTC 
from  lislng  unfairness  as  a  basis  for 
advertising  rulemaking.  The  Congress 
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adopted  a  similar  provision  in  1980. 
and  this  amendment  would  simply 
make  that  policy  permanent  law.  The 
bill  would  also  make  a  similar  con- 
forming amendment  to  section  5  of 
the  PTC  Act,  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
cern that  there  Is  some  need  for  un- 
fairness authority  to  deal  with  ads 
that  might  encourage  children  to 
engage  in  unsafe  conduct.  I  hope  the 
hearings  will  focus  on  this  issue. 

A  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
would  apply  the  "State-action  doc- 
trine" to  actions  broug{it  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  PTC  Act  alleging  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  This  amend- 
ment will  not  Interfere  with  current 
FTC  practice,  but  it  will  remove  con- 
siderable concern  and  doubt  among 
many  persons,  including  professional 
organizations,  that  the  PTC  might 
seek  to  assert  Its  antitrust  authority 
where  a  State  has  established  a  clear 
regulatory  policy  and  where  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  not  be  au- 
thorized to  proceed.  The  amendment 
would  simply  place  the  PTC  and  the 
DeparLiiiK.nt  of  Jtistice  on  an  equal 
footing. 

The  third  major  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  FTC  from  issuing  sub- 
stantive rules  under  such  section  6(g) 
of  the  FTC  Act  that  are  aimed  at  con- 
duct that  principally  Involves  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  the  Commis- 
sion's rulemaking  authority  over 
unfair  acts  or  practices.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  t>e  to  end  a 
longstanding  dispute  over  whether  the 
FTC  has  any  Independent,  substantive 
rulemaking  authority  over  antitrust 
matters  under  section  6(g).  As  far  as  I 
know,  no  significant  rule  exclusively 
directed  at  anticompetitive  practices 
has  ever  been  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  octane  rating  rule  was  in  es- 
sence a  rule  designed  to  prevent  unfair 
acts  or  practices.  And  although  the 
Commission  has  considered  antitrust 
rules  dealing  with  oil  pipelines.  Blue 
Shield  plans,  and  other  matters,  they 
have  never  promulgated  a  pure  anti- 
trust substantive  rule.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  from  past  experience  that 
antitrust  investigations  are  fact  inten- 
sive and  that  proceeding  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  Is  a  more  appropriate  means 
of  enforcement.  This  amendment  will 
not  prevent  the  FTC  from  issuing  in- 
terpretive rules  and  guidelines  in  anti- 
trust matters.  I  should  add  that  this 
amendment  would  also  prevent  the 
Commission  from  issuing  a  rule  in  the 
standards  and  certification  rulemaking 
proceeding.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
if  the  Commission  believes  that  stand- 
ards groups  have  engaged  in  anticom- 
petitive practices,  the  Commission 
should  proceed  against  them  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

The^urth  major  amendment  would 
defiiie  unfair  methods  of  competition 
arra  unfah-  acts  or  practices.  The  bill 
would  attempt  to  clarify  the  conunis- 


slon's  antitrust  authority  by  defining 
unfair  methods  of  competition  to 
reach  conduct  which  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Sherman  or 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts,  a  defini- 
tion grounded  in  well-developed  princi- 
ples of  basic  antitrust  law.  "This  would 
eliminate  the  apparently  open-ended 
authority  of  the  PTC  to  go  beyond  the 
principles  In  either  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  antitrust  laws  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  appeared  to  affirm  In  the 
S  &  H  case.  Let  me  emphasize  again, 
that  in  defining  unfair  methods  of 
competition,  we  are  reaffirming  the 
FTC's  antitrust  mission  and  rejecting 
the  proposals  that  the  FTC's  antitrust 
mission  should  be  ended.  And.  as  I 
mentioned,  this  would  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  FTC  to  aggressively 
pursue  anticompetitive  mergers  and 
acquisitions  or  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  protect  small  businesses 
under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  It  Is 
simply  an  effort  to  state  more  clearly 
the  basic  rationale  for  the  Commis- 
sion's antltrtist  mission. 

The  second  major  definition  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  prop>osed  amend- 
ment would  define  unfair  acts  or  prac- 
tices. Unfair  acts  or  practices  are  de- 
fined to  Include  "acts  or  practices 
which  have  resulted  in  or  will  cause 
substantial  injury  to  consimiers.  and 
such  Injury  is  neither  reasonably 
avoidable  by  consumers  themselves 
nor  outweighed  by  countervailing  ben- 
efits to  constuners  or  competition." 
This  definition  should  provide  a  more 
objective  test  for  defining  unfair  acts 
or  practices.  It  Incorporates  the  es- 
sence of  the  Commission's  own  policy 
statement  of  1980  which  in  turn  was  a 
distillation  of  Commission  cases  and 
enforcement  policy.  This  definition  Is 
not  offered  to  restrict  the  Commis- 
sion, or  prevent  them  from  pursuing 
any  legitimate  enforcement  action. 

The  fifth  major  provision  of  the  bill 
would  extend  the  civil  investigative 
demand  procedures  to  the  FTC's  anti- 
trust Investigative  authority.  This 
amendment  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  in  1980 
when  it  made  the  CID  procedure  ap- 
plicable to  investigations  of  imfalr  acts 
or  practices.  Moreover,  the  procedure 
will  not  prevent  the  Commission  from 
obtaining  any  relevant  evidence  neces- 
sary to  pursue  Investigations  of  possi- 
ble unfair  methods  of  competition.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  It  will  prevent 
the  Commission  from  issuing  sweeping 
subpenas  which  fall  to  define  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Inquiry  or, the  relevance 
of  the  evidence  sought.  The  scope  of 
the  Commfcslon's  CID  Is  to  be  the 
same  as  the  antitrust  civil  process  act 
and  is  modeled  after  the  criteria  and 
procedures  used  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Each  CID  must  state  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  constituting  the 
alleged  violation  which  is  under  inves- 
tigation and  the  provision  of  law  appli- 
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cable  to  it.  This  procedure  has  worked 
well  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
provides  a  reasonable  procedure  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  subpenas.  However, 
this  requirement  is  not  intended  to  be 
overly  strict  or  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
manner  that  would  defeat  the  Com- 
mission's antitrust  mission. 

The  sixth  major  provision  of  the  bill 
would  provide  for  congressional  review 
of  any  PTC  trade  regulation  rule.  The 
review  procedures  correct  a  nimiber  of 
technical  errors  in  existing  law  and 
also  provide  for  review  by  means  of  a 
joint  resolution  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  This  scheme  will 
remove  any  constitutional  problems 
which  have  been  created  by  recent  ju- 
dicial decisions  overturning  one  or  two 
House  veto  laws. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions 
which  would  put  a  cap  on  penalties 
which  may  be  Imposed  for  any  single 
violation  or  series  or  related  violations. 
Similar  limitations  on  damages  are 
contained  in  the  laws  of  other  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  there  is  not  automatic  stay  when 
a  Commission  order  is  appealed  in  a 
circiiit  court  of  appeals.  The  court 
would  be  authorized  upon  a  proper 
showing  to  grant  a  stay.  Pinally,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  3-year  authorization 
at  current  funding  levels,  adjusted  for 
inflation,  in  order  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  adequate  resources  to 
carry  out  its  consumer  protection  and 
antitrust  mission. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  stimulate  dis- 
cussion and  debate  of  how  we  can 
better  define  and  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I 
hope  to  work  closely  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  with 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  in  the 
past,  and  also  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastsk),  as 
well  as  my  Democratic  colleagues  on 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  who  played  such  a  leading 
role  in  our  last  reauthorization  effort. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  State  legis- 
latures enact  laws  to  further  clarify 
the  law  of  wills  or  real  estate  or  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  the  Congress 
does  the  same  in  numerous  areas.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  that  I  offer  this  bill.* 


THE  PTC  USED  CAR  RULE 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
consider  a  resolution  which  would  veto 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  lised 
car  rule.  I  think  that  action  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  rule  is  very  simple.  All  it 
requft-es  is  that  a  dealer  disclose 
known  defects  in  the  cars  he  sells. 
Nonetheless,  there  has  been  no  short- 
age of  rumors  concerning  the  rule- 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  notion 


that  the  rule  requires  inspections,  or 
that  the  rule  will  lead  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  dealers  who  make  good  faith 
efforts  to  comply  but  misdiagnose  a 
defect. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Recently,  the  FTC  issued  a 
■statement  of  enforcement  policy" 
concerning  the  rule.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it.  In  that  statement, 
the  FTC  makes  clear  that  the  rule 
does  not  "in  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose,  in  theory  or  in  practice"  re- 
quire ins[>ection.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission states  that  "dealers  who  make 
good  faith  efforts  to  provide  accurate 
information  to  consumers  will  not  risk 
prosecution." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  FTC's 
enforcement  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
STATntENT  OP  EmroRaatzitT  Policy  for  the 

Pedexal  Txaoe  Commission's  Used  Car 

Rdix 

The  Used  Car  Rule,  promulgated  by  the 
Pecleral  Trade  Commission  on  August  18. 
1981,  requires  that  a  Buyers  Guide"  sticker 
be  affixed  to  the  window  of  each  used  car 
offered  for  sale.  The  sticker  has  two  basic 
features.  First,  it  requires  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  type  of  warranty  coverage  of- 
fered on  a  used  car,  or  whether  the  car  is 
sold  without  any  warranty  ("as  is").  Second, 
the  sticker  contains  a  blank  where  dealers 
must  disclose  all  luiown  defects  in  a  car's 
major  mechanical  systems  which  they  dis- 
cover in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  busi- 
ness. On  the  reverse  side  of  the  sticker,  the 
universe  of  defects  which  must  be  disclosed 
if  known  are  listed.  All  of  the  rule's  require- 
ments are  contained  on  the  one  sheet  of 
paper  which  Is  the  "Buyers  Guide' . 

Under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1980,  the  Rule  is  subject 
to  a  two-house  legislative  veto  and  was  sut>- 
mltted  for  Congressional  consideration 
during  this  session  on  January  28,  1982. 

Many  misconceptions  about  the  rule's  re- 
quirements appear  to  persist  among  used 
car  dealer  trade  association  representatives. 
In  particular,  the  dealers  are  concerned  that 
the  rule  would  require  dealers  to  inspect  all 
cars  prior  to  sale  and  that  failure  to  do  so 
would  subject  dealers  to  large  civil  penalties 
under  the  FTC  Act.  In  an  effort  to  address 
these  concerns,  the  Commission  has  decided 
to  issue  this  enforcement  policy  statement. 
The  statement  contains  the  basic  elements 
of  the  policies  and  programs  the  Commis- 
sion would  adopt  to  enforce  the  rule. 

At  the  outset,  the  Commission  wishes  to 
reiterate,  unequivocally,  that  this  rule  does 
not— in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  in 
theory  or  in  practice— require  that  dealers 
Inspect  used  cars  prior  to  sale.  Section  455.6 
of  the  rule  states:  "Dtalen  are  not  reiruired 
to  conduct  inspection*;  however,  they  are 
required  to  disclose  certain  material  defects, 
1/  knoton  at  the  time  of  sale."  (emphasis 
added)  Because  of  that  language.  11  should 
be  absolutely  clear  that  no  dealer  can  ever 
be  subject  to  an  enforcement  action  by  the 
Commission  for  not  inspecting.  To  remain 
In  complete  compliance  with  this  part  of  the 
rule,  dealers  must  only  disclose  information 
about  specific  defects  in  a  cars  major  me- 
chanical systems  which  they  discover  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  business. 

Although  the  rule  does  not  require  dealers 
to  inspect,  the  record  developed  in  five  years 


of  proceedings  shows  that  dealers  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  cars  they  sell  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  their  business.  They  must 
learn  of  major  problems  in  order  to  decide 
how  much  to  pay  for  a  car  at  wholesale, 
what  price  to  seek  for  the  car  at  retail  and 
whether  to  offer  warranty  coverage.  The 
rule  would  simply  require  that  they  share 
this  information  with  consumers. 

In  order  to  prevail  in  an  enforcement 
action  challenging  a  dealer's  alleged  failure 
to  disclose  a  known  defect,  the  FTC  has  the 
burden  of  proving  that  a  dealer  had  Imowl- 
edge  (See  Section  455.2(c)  of  the  Rule).  To 
meet  that  burden,  the  FTC  would  have  to 
demonstrate  that  a  reasonable  person  under 
the  circumstances  would  have  concluded 
that  the  specific,  particular  defect  was 
present  in  the  car.  Thus,  the  Commissions 
burden  is  substantial  and  requires  the  fact- 
finder to  weigh  all  evidence  concerning  the 
car's  mechanical  condition  at  the  time  of 
sale.  Because  this  burden  is  substantial,  the 
Commission  will  focus  iU  enforcement  ef- 
forts on  violations  of  the  Rule  where  serious 
patterns  of  abuse  and  substantial  Injury  to 
consumers  can  be  demonstrated.  Dealers 
who  make  good  faith  efforts  to  provide  ac- 
curate information  to  consumers  will  not 
risk  prosecution.  For  example,  assume  a 
dealer  sees  that  the  car  is  leaking  radiator 
coolant  on  the  lot.  The  leakage  could  be 
caused  by  one  of  several  problems  in  the 
cars  major  mechanical  systems.  The  FTC 
would  not  prosecute  the  dealer  who  simply 
disclosed  the  existence  of  coolant  system 
leakage  and  did  not  investigate  further  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  leakage. 

The  Commission's  primary  focus  during 
the  initial  period  after  a  rule  goes  into 
effect  U  industry  and  consumer  education 
concerning  the  rule's  requirements.  The 
Commission  spends  considerable  time  and 
substantial  resources  in  this  educational 
effort.  Through  press  releases,  consumer 
and  industry  educational  materials,  advisory 
opinions,  speeches,  personal  meetings  of 
Commissioners  and  staff  with  industry,  and 
publication  of  compliance  manuals,  the 
Commission  attempts  to  assist  the  indus- 
try's compliance  efforts.  Frequently,  these 
efforts  involve  working  with  trade  associa- 
tions to  disseminate  information  to  their 
members  about  a  rule's  requirements  and  to 
enlist  their  cooperation  in  encouraging  vol- 
untary compliance  by  their  members.  An 
important  goal  of  all  these  efforts  is  to  pre- 
vent Inadvertent  violations  of  the  rule.  The 
Commission's  experience  has  been  that  Its 
intensive  efforts  to  inform  an  industry 
about  a  rule's  requirements  have  resulted  in 
extraordinarily  high  levels  of  voluntary 
compliance  by  their  members. 

Safeguards  exist  to  insure  that  the  Used 
Car  Rule  will  be  equitably  enforced.  First, 
in  any  enforcement  action,  the  CoRunisslon 
must  be  able  to  prove  that  the  dealer  knew 
that  a  specific  defect  existed.  Second,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  Commission  will  only 
enforce  the  rule  when  a  repeated  pattern  of 
abuse  can  be  demonstrated.  Finally,  the 
merits  of  a  Commission  enforcement  action 
are  decided  by  the  federal  courts,  and  not 
by  the  Commission. 

To  illustrate  how  these  safeguards  would 
operate  in  practice,  take  the  case  of  a  dealer 
who  failed  to  disclose  six  defects  (cracked 
engine  block:  leaking  battery:  insufficient 
brake  pedal  reserve:  slipping  clutch:  bent 
frame:  and  Inoperable  defroster). 

The  Commission  would  enforce  the  rule 
against  the  individual  dealer  only  if  It  could 
prove  that  the  dealer  knew  of  those  defects, 
and  only  if  the  dealer's  repeated  failures  to 
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disclose  defects  had  brought  potential  viola- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  would  recom- 
mend a  complaint  only  If  negotiations  with 
the  dealer  did  not  result  in  a  settlement. 

The  Commission  would  then  notify  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  ask  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  suit  against  the  dealer  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  believed  the  case  was  meri- 
torious, it  would  then  file  suit  in  the  appro- 
priate United  SUtes  District  Court.  That 
court  would  hear  the  case  and  decide  wheth- 
er civil  penalties  should  be  assessed  and  If  so 
In  what  amount.  If  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice were  to  decline  to  file  the  case,  the 
Commission  could  consider  filing  the  case 
Itself  In  a  federal  district  court. 

The  amount  of  civil  penalties  the  Commis- 
sion would  seek  in  negotiations  or  in  a  com- 
plaint would  depend  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
factors  set  forth  in  the  Magnuson-Moss/ 
FTC  Improvements  Act:? 

The  degree  and  nature  of  the  violations 
alleged: 

The  history  of  the  company's  prior  con- 
duct: 
The  company's  ability  to  pay; 
Any  effect  on  the  company's  ability  to 
continue  doing  business:  and 

"Such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire". (15  VS.C.  I  45<mKlKC)). 

In  defining  "such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require",  the  Conunission  considers  the 
injury  to  the  public  caused  by  the  alleged 
violations,  the  profit  derived  directly  from 
the  unlawful  practice  ("unjust  enrich- 
ment"); the  good  or  bad  faith  of  the  compa- 
ny Involved:  the  need  to  deter  other  poten- 
tial law  violators:  and  the  cost  of  any  con- 
sumer redress  or  other  affirmative  educa- 
tional programs  the  company  has  agreed  to 
undertake  as  part  of  the  consent  settlement. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that,  for  all  the 
trade  regulation  rules  which  have  become 
effective  to  date,  formal  Commission  action 
resulting  in  assessment  of  civil  penalties  or 
other  sanctions  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Commission's  effort  to  secure  compliance 
with  iU  rules  and  It  is  reserved  for  only  the 
most  serious  violations.  Most  violations  are 
resolved  informally  by  Commission  staff 
through  letters  or  phone  calls. 

The  enforcement  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Holder-ln-Due-Course,  and  Mall  Order 
and  Rvalue  Rules  Illustrate  the  Commis- 
sion's enforcement  policies.  The  Holder-ln- 
Due-Course  Rule  (Preservation  of  Consum- 
ers' Claims  and  Defenses)  covers  many  mil- 
lions of  sellers.  Since  it  became  effective  on 
May  14.  1976.  the  Commission  has  initiated 
seven  law  enforcement  actions  brought  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  Involving  Rule 
violations.  Of  these,  five  resulted  In  consent 
settlements  before  a  complaint  was  filed 
and  two  are  presently  in  litigation.  In  addi- 
tion, three  non-public  investigations  involv- 
ing possible  rule  violations  are  currently 
pending. 

With  regard  to  the  Mall  Order  Rule, 
which  became  effective  in  February  1976. 
the  Commission  has  initiated  55  formal  In- 
vestigations. Of  these.  40  were  closed  with 
no  action  taken  by  the  Commission,  4  re- 
sulted in  consent  agreements.  2  are  current- 
ly in  litigation  initiated  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  9  investigations  remain  open. 
There  are  at  least  6.000  mall  order  sellers 
who  are  covered  by  the  Mall  Order  Rule. 

The  R-value  Rule,  which  has  been  In 
effect  since  November  1980,  covers  all  sell- 
ers of  new  homes  and  retail  sellers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  Insulation.  The  Commission 
has  not  yet  brought  an  enforcement  action 


under  the  rule  but  has  instead  devoted 
available  resources  to  industry  and  con- 
sumer educational  efforts. 

As  the  above  histories  indicate,  the  large 
majority  of  rule  enforcement  matters  have 
been  closed  without  action  or  have  been  set- 
tled by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  respondent  company.* 


IN  UTAH.  BASKETBALL  IS  AT  ITS 
PEAK 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Post  sports  sec- 
tion a  column  by  Dave  Kindred 
brought  a  smile  to  my  face.  Mr.  Kin- 
dred writes  of  his  amazement  at  the 
healthy  glow  of  Utah's  residents  and 
the  interest  in  basketball  in  the  State. 
This  is  something  I  could  have  told 
him  about,  but  I  must  confess  I  am 
pleased  that  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  visit  my  home  State. 

As  a  former  participant  in  the 
Mormon  Church  leagues,  I  have  only 
the  best  of  memories.  I  am  sure  my 
senior  colleague  from  Utah,  Senator 
Oarn,  will  attest  that  every  young 
man  and  woman  in  Utah  becomes  en- 
thused with  basketball  either  through 
the  L.D.S.  church  program  or  the  vari- 
ous youth  leagues  available.  This  zeal 
for  the  game  has  led  Utah  to  a  posi- 
tion where  it  leads  the  Nation  in  colle- 
giate basketball  attendance  on  a  perca- 
pita  basis.  The  games  between  intra- 
state rivals  are  taken  very  seriously. 

If  Mr.  Kindred  has  not  already 
found  out,  he  should  notice  that  Utah 
also  provides  the  best  skiing  in  the 
world.  So  much  for  nothing  to  do  in 
the  winter.  Should  he  care  to  stay  a 
while  longer  he  would  have  the  time 
to  visit  the  canyonlands  of  Southern 
Uteh.  I  warn  him,  though,  if  he  stays 
too  long  he  will  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  all  of  us  from  Utah  have  a 
secret;  Utah  is  the  only  place  to  live.  If 
he  likes,  I  could  call  either  Lee  Bent- 
son  of  the  Deseret  News  or  John 
Mooney  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  to 
inquire  if  they  have  need  for  another 
sports  writer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  above 
mentioned  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 
.     The  article  follows: 

In  Utah,  Basketball's  at  Its  Peak 
(By  Dave  Kindred) 

SuHDAWCE,  Utah,  March  16.— Because  the 
boss  said  he  wanted  some  local  color  on  bas- 
ketball in  UUh.  here  I  am  In  a  snowstorm 
on  top  of  a  mountain  at  Robert  Redford's 
ski  resort.  To  get  here,  you  take  Rte.  89  into 
Provo  Canyon,  turn  left  just  past  Squaw 
Peak  Steakhouse  and  drive  two  miles 
straight  up.  I'm  told  by  lots  of  people  that  I 
bear  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  Redford.  so 
I  wore  sunglasses  rather  than  cause  panic 
among  the  ski  bunnies. 

Well,  maybe  not  a  lot  of  people  notice  the 
Redford  resemblance. 

Late  one  night  in  front  of  the  fire,  my 
wife  said,  "Robert  Redford  used  to  have  an 
awful  mustache  like  yours,  but  he  shaved  it 
off." 

Anyway,  as  my  Hert2  dog  mushed  up  this 
mountain,  I  was  seized  by  the  question.   "If 


Donny  Osmond  plays  basketball,  is  he  the 
lead  guard  or  the  small  forward?" 

Just  four  days  in  Utah  Is  time  enough  to 
leam  that  everybody  under  30  looks  like 
Donny  and  Marie  and  everybody  over  30 
looks  like  Redford  and  Fonda.  If  health 
were  contagious,  every  germ  in  Utah  would 
be  out  of  work.  I'm  40,  often  ambulatory 
and  always  awake  by  noon,  but  out  here  I 
feel  like  Vincent  Price  looks. 

I  mean,  here  I  am  at  Sundance,  with  the 
snow  floating  down  from  the  mountain  top 
and  the  lodge  warm  with  the  fire  of  youth- 
ful vigor.  There's  a  fellow  wearing  an  eye 
patch,  the  Hathaway  man  on  skis  perhaps. 

Outside.  I  look  toward  the  mountaintop, 
now  lost  In  clouds,  and  ask  a  rainbow  polyes- 
tered  fellow.  "Does  Donny  Osmond  play 
basketball?" 

Not  reaUy.  I  asked  If  the  ski  lift  goes  on 
through  that  cloud.  The  fellow  is  a  business 
executive  from  Memphis,  late  40lsh.  who 
doesn't  look  anything  like  Redford.  "I  don't 
know."  Tim  Heaton  says.  "This  is  my  first 
time  at  Sundance." 

From  inside  my  black  cloth  coat,  I  say. 
"Mine.  too.  Actually.  I'm  In  Provo  for  the 
basketball  tournament." 

"These  Utah  folks,"  Heaton  said,  "are 
crazy  about  their  basketball,  you  know." 

Basketball  Is  so  big  In  this  beautiful  little 
state  of  1.5  million  people  that  the  state's 
four  university  arenas  seat  59,970.  There's 
also  the  Salt  Palace,  with  12.000  seats  for 
the  Utah  Jaa  of  the  NBA.  That's  one  seat 
for  every  21  people  in  Utah.  To  equal  that 
per-capita  dedication  to  basketball,  our  na- 
tion's capital  would  n^ed  seven  arenas  the 
size  of  Capital  Centre. 

In  1979.  all  four  universities  made  it  Into 
the  NCAA  tournament:  Utah  SUte.  Weber 
SUte,  Brigham  Young  U.  and  Utah  (the  '44 
NCAA  champion,  the  '47  NIT  winner).  Utah 
was  host  to  the  NCAA  basketball  finals  In 
'79,  and  the  West  Regional  thrice  has  come 
toBYU. 

Even  for  a  rural  state  without  much  to  do 
in  the  winter,  these  are  sizable  accomplish- 
ments that  trace  their  roots  to  January  1897 
when  women  played  the  first  basketball 
game  in  Utah.  The  University  of  Utah's 
president,  George  Thomas,  fresh  back  from 
Harvard,  brought  with  him  this  newfangled 
game,  only  5  years  old. 

Historian  Walter  A  Kerr  said  the  second 
Utah  game  was  memorable  because  "the 
basketball  girls  appeared  in  baggy  bloomers, 
which  was  quite  a  shock  to  many  people  at 
that  time  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  team 
were  often  Indignant  at  the  rude  behavior 
of  some  young  men  who  came  uninvited  to 
see  the  game." 

Utah's  men  began  varsity  competition  in 
1908,  playing  the  local  "YMCA  as  well  as  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

"My  philosophy  on  why  basketball  is  so 
popular  here. "  said  Amle  Ferrin,  the  UUh 
athletic  director  and  star  of  those  mid-'40s 
champions,  "is  that  the  LDS  has  such  a 
large  basketball  organization.  Virtually  ev- 
eryone in  Utah  has  played  basketball  and 
knows  the  game." 

Of  the  Mormons'  2,370  congregations  In 
Utah,  where  the  church  has  1  million  mem- 
bers, each  has  at  least  three  basketball 
teams  playing  In  Its  attached  "cultural 
hall." 

Over  5.000  teams  in  organized  play. "  said 
Don  LeFevre  of  the  LDS  public  communica- 
tions office. 

I  asked  LeFevre.  "This  is  off  the  wall,  but 
does  Donny  Osmond  play  basketball?" 
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He  told  me  to  c&ll  the  Osmonds'  office  In 
Orem,  Just  outside  Provo.  and  asli  Donnys 
p.r.  man.  Ron  Clark. 

"Sure,  he  plays  bfuiltetball,"  Clark  said. 
"Our  road  crew  gets  up  a  game  of  football 
or  basketball  with  young  people  from  the 
town.  Donnys  a  good  tennis  player.  He  skis. 
He'll  be  on  the  air  with  a  disc  Jockey  and 
challenge  him  to  handball.  He's  such  a  good 
all-around  athlete  you  wouldn't  believe  it." 

It  probably  isn't  true  that  Osmond  blinds 
his  defenders  with  a  smile  first,  but  Clark 
Insists  that  the  little  guy  (he's  5-10)  "shoots 
very  well,  and  probably  coiild-be  a  good  for- 
wmrd." 


SAFE-HARBOR  LEASING 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
learned  of  several  more  companies 
that  have  unfairly  benefited  from  the 
tax  benefits  provided  by  the  safe- 
harbor  leasing  provisions  enacted  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  Gen- 
eral Electric,  a  highly  profitable  com- 
pany with  pretax  earnings  of  as  high 
as  $2.66  billion  in  1981.  through  use  of 
this  loophole  will  get  a  net  tax  refund 
of  as  high  as  $100  million.  Another 
quite  profitable  company.  Amoco,  re- 
duced its  pretax  income  of  $3.46  bil- 
lion by  $159  million  by  the  use  of  the 
leasing  provision.  While  these  actions 
are  legal  under  current  law,  they  cer- 
tainly constitute  glaring  examples  of 
wasteful  loss  of  Federal  tax  dollars.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  revenue 
loss  resulting  from  the  leasing  provi- 
sions will  reach  as  high  as  $80  billion 
by  1990. 

I  introduced  on  January  25,  S.  2010, 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  safe-harbor  leasing 
provisions  of  the  E>:onomic  Tax  Recov- 
ery Act.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  ex- 
pensive loophole  are  not  the  individual 
taxpayers  who  may  have  just  lost 
their  jobs,  or  cannot  afford  to  borrow 
the  money  for  planting  next  year's 
crop.  The  beneficiaries  are  the  well-to- 
do  corporate  taxpayers  such  as  GE 
and  Occidental  who  will  pay  no 
income  taxes  at  all.  The  public  sees 
these  reports  of  legal  tax  avoidance 
and  they  justifiably  feel  resentment. 
These  voters  are  especially  alarmed 
about  the  additional  taxes  and  budget 
cuts  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  make  up  for  the  rev- 
enue which  is  being  lost  through  this 
unjust  tax  loophole.  When  we  ask 
those  on  fixed  incomes  and  those  who 
are  genuinely  disabled  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  balance  the  budget, 
how  can  we  meet  any  standard  of  fair- 
ness and  allow  those  who  are  very 
prosperous  to  escape  paying  any  taxes 
at  all? 

Because  I  believe  it  is  so  important 
to  rally  all  citizens  behind  the  effort 
to  balance  the  budget,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  burdens  will  be 
fairly  distributed. 

The  deficits  looming  before  us  are 
frightening.  It  would  be  irresponsible 
for  Congress  to  play  partisan  political 
games  and  not  to  do  all  within  its 


power  to  reduce  this  deficit.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
administration  will  not  reduce  this 
deficit  sufficiently.  I  think  that  meas- 
ures like  mine  which  will  greatly 
reduce  the  deficit  now  as  well  as  in  the 
outyears  are  a  msmdatory  first  step 
toward  more  responsible  fiscal  policy. 
I  strongly  urge  the  administration 
again,  as  I  did  in  my  letter  to  the 
President  on  Jahuary  21.  to  get  behind 
the  repeal  of  the  safe-harbor  leasing 
provisions.  In  addition,  I  urge  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  take  early  action 
on  its  repeal.* 


YES,  PARENTS  SHOULD  KNOW 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  over  the  past 
weekend  by  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver 
on  the  controversy  surrounding  regu- 
lations recently  proposed  by  HHS  that 
would  require  notification  of  parents 
whose  minor  children  are  given  pre- 
scription contraceptives  by  federally 
funded  agencies. 

The  rules,  she  says,  would  "reject 
the  notion  that  there  is  a  natural  an- 
tagonism between  the  generations." 
She  cites  her  own  experience  that 
"counseling  the  child  without  the  par- 
ents is  empty  and  futile.  It  perpet- 
uates misunderstandings  and  widens 
the  gulf  between  generations.  What  is 
more,  it  does  not  work." 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Shriver  that  "at 
the  very  least,  our  Nation's  laws  and 
regulations  should  give  parents  the 
chance  to  communicate  with  and  sup- 
port their  children." 

Mr.  President.  I  highly  recommend 
the  article  to  all  of  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Yes,  Parints  Should  Know 
(By  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver) 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker  is  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy over  the  comparative  rights  of  parents 
and  children.  The  controversy  concerns 
changes  in  regulations  requiring  notifica- 
tion of  parents  whose  minor  children  17  and 
under  are  giving  prescription  contraceptives 
by  federally  funded  agencies. 

As  a  mother  of  five  children  and  a  worker 
with  pregnant  teen-agers,  I  support  Secre- 
tary Schweiker.  I  believe  that  while  minor 
children  have  rights,  parents  have  rights 
too.  These  rights  include  the  right  at  least 
to  know  when  their  children  are  embarking 
on  any  course  that  is  hazardous  to  their 
health  and  well-being:  the  right  to  know 
when  secrets  are  being  encouraged  that  can 
destroy  family  communication  and  family 
trust. 

What  are  the  facts  about  these  regula- 
tions? 

First,  the  regulations  require  parental  no- 
tification within  10  days  of  the  provision  of 
contraceptive  materials  to  the  minor  child. 

Second,  they  apply  only  to  prescription 
methods  of  contraception:  that  is,  pills,  dia- 
phragms and  lUDs.  They  do  not  apply  to 
non-prescription  methods  such  as  condoms 
or  spermicides.  They  do  not  apply  to  family 


planning  information,  counseling  or  testing 
for  pregnancy. 

Third,  they  specifically  protect  the  child 
by  withholding  parental  notification  that 
could  result  in  physical  abuse,  ejection  from 
the  home  or  similar  harm. 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

The  first  is  to  alert  parents  to  the  possible 
hazards  to  the  health  of  their  children 
through  the  use  of  contraceptive  pills  or 
lUDs. 

These  hazards  range  from  a  significant  in- 
crease in  pelvic  infections,  uterine  inflam- 
mations and  ectopic  pregnancies  among  ado-  i 
lescents  to  a  variety  of  long-term  hazards  to 
health  associated  with  the  pill,  including 
hypertension,  blood  clotting  problems,  pul- 
monary embolisms,  tumors  and  strokes,  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

No  parents  should  t>e  kept  in  the  dark 
about  their  children's  exposure  to  such  dan- 
gers. No  physician  should  t>e  asked  to  treat 
a  child  without  knowing  she  is  on  the  pill. 
No  child  should  be  encouraged  to  bear  such 
risks,  including  always  the  risk  of  pregnan- 
cy, alone  and  in  secret. 

But  the  argument  concerning  hazards  to 
health  is  only  one  reason  why  these  regula- 
tions should  be  approved.  The  second  and 
more  compelling  reason  is  that  notification 
can  expand  and  strengthen  the  support 
system  of  the  family.  It  rejects  the  notion 
that  there  is  a  natural  antagonism  between 
the  generations. 

A  leading  family  therapist.  Dr.  Salvadore 
Mlnuchin.  has  said.  "I  have  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  parents  are  concerned 
with  their  children's  well-being.  Intervening 
within  the  family  network  is  a  support  for 
adolescents.  For  what  we  are  addressing  is 
their  growth  and  development  into  maturi- 
ty." 

When  children  are  on  drugs  or  alcohol, 
when  they  are  driving  recklessly  or  perform 
acts  of  vandalism,  it  is  the  parents  who  are 
held  accountable.  Will  anyone  say  that  they 
are  less  accountable  for  actions  that  can 
harm  the  emotional  and  physical  health  of 
a  13-,  14-  or  15-year-old  girl,  perhaps  for  life. 
or  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  pregnancy, 
injury  or  disease? 

Some  say  that  counseling  the  adolescent 
is  the  answer.  I  have  found  that  counseling 
the  child  without  the  parents  is  empty  and 
futile.  It  perpetuates  misunderstandings 
and  widens  the  gulf  between  generations. 
What  is  more,  it  does  not  work. 

There  are.  however,  some  significant  ex- 
amples where  mobilizing  the  family  support' 
system  has  made  a  difference.  Families  have 
intervened  to  reduce  significantly  the  use  of 
marijuana  among  high  school  students  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  about  the  health 
of  their  children.  This  same  mobilization  of 
the  family  support  network  Is  also  possible 
in  the  area  of  sexual  activity  among  chil- 
dren. Moral  discourse  should  be  fostered  be- 
tween generations  which  affirms  that  good 
sexual  relationships  are  built  on  the  human 
values  of  love,  commitment  and  family— and 
yes.  even  marriage,  though  this  idea  may 
seem  remote  and  old-fashioned. 

In  the  adolescent  pregnancy  programs  I 
have  worked  with  such  as  the  one  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  re- 
search has  shown  that  when  the  family  is 
involved,  the  young  women  are  more  likely 
to  stay  and  finish  school,  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  a  Job,  are  less  likely  to 
have  an  early  repeat  pregnancy,  are  more 
likely  to  take  better  care  of  their  babies  and 
have  more  respect  for  themselves.  If  this 
type  of  family  support  works  with  adoles- 
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cents  already  pregnant,  why  shouldn't  it 
work  for  the  non-pregnant  teen-ager? 

The  new  regulations  will  encourage  this 
kind  of  family  network  and  support  system 
for  families,  and  will  give  parents  the 
chance  to  decide  the  course  of  action  they 
will  take  when  they  are  aware  of  their  chil- 
dren's sexual  lives.  They  can  choose  to  do 
nothing,  but  I  believe  the  vast  majority  will 
deal  with  the  situation  responsibly  and  with 
love,  I  believe  also  that  most  children  will 
be  relieved  that  an  intense  and  troubling 
part  of  their  lives  does  not  have  to  be  lived 
in  secret. 

At  the  very  least,  our  nation's  laws  and 
regulations  should  give  parents  the  chance 
to  communicate  with  and  support  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  what  the  new  regulations  seek 
to  accomplish.  Then,  it  is  up  to  us  as  par- 
ents to  provide  the  kind  of  understanding, 
moral  guidance  and  protective  love  that  will 
make  us  a  conununity  of  caring,  not  a  socie- 
ty of  coldness,  secrecy  and  misunderstand- 
ing. This  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  chil- 
dren and  for  ouselves.* 


A  ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 
REFLECTION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  things  to  be  said  for 
the  annual  observance  of  the  feast  of 
St.  Patrick.  It  occasions  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a  remarkable  joyous  celebration 
of  what  it  means  to  be  Irish,  indeed, 
what  it  means  to  be  full  of  life  gener- 
ally. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  associated 
myself  with  a  statement  issued  yester- 
day by  the  Friends  of  Ireland,  a  bipar- 
tisan enterprise  composed  of  Members 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
That  statement  sets  forth  the  belief 
we  all  share  that  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1982,  ought  rightfully  to  be  a 
moment  to  mark  the  progress  and  dis- 
appointments over  the  last  year  on  the 
way  toward  peEice  and  reconciliation  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

To  that  statement,  I  should  wish  to 
add  only  these  following  thoughts  on 
the  meaning  of  the  day  we  devote  to 
the  memory  of  St.  Patrick.  On 
Sunday,  in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  archbishop 
of  New  York,  authored  a  most  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful  commentary  on 
the  spiritual  significance  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 

I  dare  say  that  his  article  was  pro- 
voked, in  part,  by  the  unseemly  behav- 
ior that  has  worked  in  recent  years  to 
tarnish  the  splendor  of  an  otherwise 
magnificent  day.  Yet  Cardinal  Cooke 
has  hit?  upon  another  matter  upon 
which  I  would  remark  today. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is,  above  all,  a  reli- 
gious celebration.  As  the  Cardinal 
notes: 

The  feast  of  this  extraordinarily  holy  man 
is  ot>served  primarily  in  a  prayerful  way  as 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  gather  to 
worship  God. 

Mr.  President,  Cardinal  Cooke  offers 
us  all  something  extra  to  think  about 
on  this  special  day.  I  ask  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Mar.  14, 
1982] 

On  the  True  Celebration  or  St.  Patrick's 
Day 

(By  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke) 

Almost  1.600  years  ago.  a  man  named  Pat- 
rick came  to  the  people  of  Ireland— first  as  a 
captive  slave  and,  later,  as  a  courageous,  in- 
spiring missionary— to  share  with  them  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  heritage  of  faith  and  love  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of 
action,  a  persuasive  preacher,  a  powerful 
apostle  and,  as  his  own  recorded  words 
reveal,  a  man  of  prayer,  a  mystic.  Through 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  labors 
bore  fruit  and  his  teaching  took  root.  In  the 
span  of  a  single  lifetime.  Patrick  influenced 
the  people  of  Ireland  as  few  other  human 
beings  have  affected  an  entire  nation. 

In  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  many  other  places  throughout  the  world, 
the  feast  of  this  extraordinarily  holy  man  is 
observed  primarily  in  a  prayerful  way  as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  gather  to 
worship  God.  In  almost  every  era  of  Irish 
history,  these  prayers  have  included  peti- 
tions for  an  end  to  injustice  and  oppression 
and  for  peace  and  unity  in  Ireland.  This 
year  we  continue  to  pray  for  healing,  for 
reconciliation,  for  peace  among  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters  In  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  observance  of  the  feast  has  tradition- 
ally included  other  elements— familial  and 
cultural— as  the  Irish  celebrate  their  rich 
heritage  in  music,  in  poetry  and  in  gather- 
ings of  people  who  know  how  to  enjoy  the 
gift  of  laughter.  Here  In  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area,  for  more  than  200  years,  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  has  provided  an 
opportunity  for  wholesome  enjoyment,  for 
the  "wearing  of  the  green,"  as  we  march  or 
cheer  on  the  marchers  up  Fifth  Ave. 

In  recent  years  though,  a  disturbing  situa- 
tion has  developed  In  connection  with  the 
parade.  A  disruptive  atmosphere— described 
by  some  as  "a  beginning  of  spring  festival  "— 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  spiritual,  familial 
and  cultural  meaning  of  the  feast— has 
marred  the  celebration  of  our  patron  saint. 
A  growing  number  of  people— of  different 
ages  and  from  various  places— have  engaged 
In  excessive  and  even  illegal  activity.  Includ- 
ing rowydlsm  and  vandalism,  some  of  it 
closely  associated  with  public  drinking  and 
drug  abuse.  This  kind  of  conduct  has  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  feast  of  St. 
Patrick.  It  Is  indeed  totally  opposed  to  all 
that  the  feast  represents.  It  is  offensive  to 
the  vast  majority  of  participants  and  ob- 
servers of  the  parade  who  rightly  find  It  ab- 
horrent. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Patricks  Day.  I  regret 
that  is  is  necessary,  once  more,  to  express 
deep  concern  about  the  misuse  of  a  spiritual 
and  cultural  celebration.  I  wish  to  encour- 
age the  large  number  of  Irish  Americans 
and  those  of  every  national  or  ethnic  group 
to  continue  as  the  vast  majority  have  done 
over  the  years,  to  observe  the  true  meaning 
of  the  day  by  emphasizing  the  religious,  cul- 
tural and  family  richness  of  the  celebration. 
I  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  all  who  possess 
the  heritage  of  the  Irish  and  indeed  of  all 
our  fellow  citizens  who  appreciate  how 
much  this  day  really  means. 

The  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
cesses and.  in  the  very  best  sense,  to  make 
this  a  great  day  for  the  Irish  and  for  all.* 


OUR  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES:  A  NATIONAL  ASSET 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 2,  1981,  edition  of  the  Review 
of  the  News  included  an  interview 
with  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  S.  Greenlief. 
As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
General  Greenlief  serves  as  the  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States.  This  interesting  and  informa- 
tive interview  provides  a  good  overall 
view  of  the  contribution  made  by  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  to 
the  defense  readiness  and  national  se- 
curity of  our  country.  I  am  please<r 
therefore,  to  bring  this  interview  with 
General  Greenlief  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues:  if  they  did  not  know  of 
it  before,  I  am  certain  that  after  read- 
ing this  article  my  colleagues  will  rec- 
ognize the  leadership  of  General  ; 
Greenlief  and  the  organization  he  rep-  : 
resents. 

The  men  and  women  of  our  Nation's 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  need  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  their 
fellow  citizens.  They,  indeed,  play  a 
critical  role  as  integral  members  of  our 
total  force  concept  for  defense.  With- 
out their  dedication  and  sacrifice, 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  maintain- 
ing an  All-Volimteer  Force.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic about  the  many  congres- 
sional actions,  often  initiated  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  to 
provide  the  necessary  funding  to  mod- 
ernize the  equipment  used  by  our 
Guard  and  Reserve  personnel.  I  am 
confident  that  our  support  will  contin- 
ue. 

Another  aspect  of  maintaining  a 
ready  and  healthy  Guard  and  Reserve 
Force  is  the  support  these  members 
receive  from  their  employers  and  fami- 
lies. This  support,  or  the  lack  thereof, 
is  often  found  to  be  an  Important 
factor  in  attracting  people  into  our 
Guard  and  Resen'e  Forces  and  keep- 
ing these  skilled  individuals  involved 
in  the  ongoing  work  of  defending  this 
country. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  these  reasons 
that  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  52  on  December  8,  1981 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  our  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  deserve  public  recognition 
for  their  vital  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  that  members  of 
these  forces  need  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  their  civilian  employers 
in  order  to  train  and  remain  ready  to 
respond  to  national  emergencies. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  41  of  my 
colleagues  have  thus  far  agreed  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  of  reaffirming  our 
support  for  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 
Those  colleagues  are:  Senator  Chiles. 
Senator  Sarbanes,  Senator  Roth,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  Senator  Ford,  Senator 
ExoN,  Senator  Abdnor.  Senator  Staf- 
ford, Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Bor- 
DicK,    Senator    Mattiwgly.    Senator 
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LuGAR,  Senator  Huddliston,  Senator 
Cankon.  Senator  Kastew.  Senator 
HxTLiif.  Senator  Prissler.  Senator 
Andrews,  Senator  Percy.  Senator 
THxniMoin).  Senator  Johhston.  Sena- 
tor Wallop.  Senator  Cohen.  Senator 
Hatch.  Senator  Laxalt,  Senator 
Warner.  Senator  Schmitt.  Senator 
D'Amato.  Senator  Durenberger.  Sena- 
tor Symms,  Senator  Humphrey.  Sena- 
tor Jepsen.  Senator  Bradley.  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
(Va.),  Senator  Stevens.  Senator 
Grassley,  Senator  Bumpers,  Senator 
Cochran,  Senator  Nunn.  and  Senator 
Tower. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  support  and 
Invite  them  to  review  the  interview 
with  General  Greenlief.  I  ask  that  the 
interview  from  the  Review  of  the 
News  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  interview  follows: 
IirmviKW  With  General  Oreenliet 
(By  John  Rees) 

A  native  of  Hastings.  Nebraska.  Major 
General  Francis  S.  Greenlief  (U.S.A..  Ret.) 
enlisted  in  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  in 
July  1940  at  age  18  and  began  his  active 
duty  a  few  days  after  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
served  In  Europe  in  the  Normandy,  north- 
em  Prance.  Rhlneland.  and  Ardennes  cam- 
paigns. After  the  war  he  rejoined  the  Ne- 
braska National  Guard  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  1960,  Greenlief  was  ordered  to 
active  duty  and  assigned  to  the  Army  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Within  three  years.  General  Greenlief  was 
appointed  Deputy  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  from  1970  until  his  retirement 
In  1974  he  served  as  Director  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  while  continuing  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  Pol- 
lowing  retirement.  Prancls  Greenlief  went 
to  work  as  a  private  citizen  to  help  build  up 
the  strength  of  the  National  Guard.  He 
Joined  the  executive  staff  of  the  48.000- 
member  National  Guard  Association  and 
serves  as  Its  executive  vice  president. 

Q.  General  Greenlief.  what  Is  the  origin  of 
the  National  Guard? 

A.  Its  role  dates  to  the  founding  of  our 
country.  The  Founding  Fathers  were  wisely 
suspicious  of  strong  central  government. 
Under  British  rule,  they  had  developed  a 
fear  of  standing  armies,  and  so  each  of  the 
former  colonies  formed  Its  own  militia  for 
self-protection.  When  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederation  were  superseded  by  the  Con- 
stitution, clauses  were  included  to  protect 
the  states  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of 
their  militias  and  allow  the  governors  to  ap- 
point appropriate  officers. 

The  structure  of  the  militia  or  National 
Guard  we  have  today  is  mandated  under  the 
Dick  Act  of  1903. 

Q.  How  does  it  work? 

A.  In  times  of  peace  the  militias  are  con- 
trolled by  the  suites.  The  governors  appoint 
the  officers,  but  appointments  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  federal  government  unless 
officers  meet  federal  standards.  In  practice 
these  are  the  standards  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  The  states  conduct  National  Guard 
training  under  the  discipline  of  Congress, 
and  that  discipline  is  in  practice  the  train- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

Q.  What  then  is  the  role  of  the  National 
Guard  in  meeting  America's  defense  needs? 

A.  It  was  defined  most  recently  by  the  es- 
tablishment in  August  1970  of  what  is  called 


the  Total  Force  Policy.  At  that  time  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  trying  to  reduce 
the  Defense  budget.  It  was  decided  to  do 
this  by  eliminating  large  segments  of  the 
regular  Armed  Services— the  regular  Army 
and  Air  Force.  A  memorandum  signed  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  stated  that 
those  savings  would  be  achieved  by  passing 
missions  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  by 
providing  those  forces  with  the  resources  to 
meet  their  increased  role. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  the 
total  military  picture? 

A.  The  Army  National  Guard,  for  exam- 
ple, makes  up  approximately  57  percent  of 
all  the  Infantry  battalions  in  the  total 
Army:  43  percent  of  all  tank  battalions:  50 
percent  of  all  artillery  battalions:  and.  30 
percent  of  all  the  Army  aviation.  In  other 
words,  the  National  Guard  units  and  Army 
Reserve  provide  a  little  over  50  percent  of 
the  deployable  United  States  Army.  If  that 
50  percent  cannot  do  its  Job  in  time  of  war 
we  are  not  likely  to  win. 

Q.  How  Important  is  the  Air  National 
Guard  to  the  Air  Force? 

A.  We  provide  something  like  27  percent 
of  the  total  attack  fighter  force:  27  percent 
of  all  the  tactical  airlift  aircraft  in  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Command:  17  percent  of  the  refuel- 
ing capability  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand: and.  65  percent  of  the  Air  Defense 
forces. 

Q.  Are  both  the  air  and  land  aspects  of 
the  National  Guard  sufficiently  equipped  to 
accomplish  their  missions? 

A.  The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  are  pretty  well  able  to  handle  their 
missions.  The  Air  National  Guard  Is  fully 
equipped,  albeit  some  of  Its  equipment  Is  ob- 
solete or  marginal  at  best.  Obsolete  equip- 
ment obviously  limits  readiness,  but  even 
those  units  equipped  with  obsolete  equip- 
ment are  supported  by  the  Air  Force  so  that 
they  can.  In  fact,  fly.  They  are  tasked  to  be 
able  to  deploy  In  73  hours,  and  they  can  do 
that.  Now  whether  all  of  their  equipment  Is 
good  enough  to  stand  up  to  sustained  fight- 
ing in  Europe  Is  another  question. 

The  major  trouble  Is  on  the  Army  side, 
where  the  National  Guard  has  not  been 
given  the  resources  to  perform  the  missions 
we've  been  assigned.  Because  of  this,  to  be 
blunt,  we  cannot  perform  them.  And  that 
means  we  have  a  very  serious  problem. 

Q.  I  recall  officials  of  the  Carter  Defense 
Department  claiming  the  opposite:  contend- 
ing that  our  National  Guard  units  are  ready 
to  go  into  battle  at  virtually  a  moment's 
notice. 

A.  I  believe  they  meant  that  sufficient 
equipment  could  be  stripped  from  the  whole 
National  Guard  force  to  equip  some  smaller 
fighting  force. 

Q.  Is  this  lack  of  preparedness  the  fault  of 
the  states? 

A.  If  you  consider  the  many  factors  that 
go  toward  establishing  the  combat  readiness 
of  a  unit,  the  roles  controlled  by  the  states 
really  boll  down  to  recruitment  of  personnel 
and  conduct  of  the  training.  In  the  training 
department,  the  one  thing  the  National 
Guard  does  Independently,  the  Guard 
excels. 

Q.  Have  the  well-equipped  units  capable 
of  fighting  been  created  by  stripping  other 
units  of  their  battle  readiness  to  give  us 
things  like  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force? 

A.  Let  me  start  by  saying  that,  in  my  view, 
the  R.D.F.  is  largely  a  myth.  In  reality  It  is 
a  planning  headquarters  working  on  devel- 
opment of  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  They 
are  developing  scenarios  and  saying  that,  in 
particular  circumstances,  we'd  deploy  a  piu*- 


tlcular  unit  more  quickly.  The  R.D.F.  units 
are  merely  units  already  in  existence  in  the 
Army.  Army  National  Guard.  Air  Force,  and 
Air  National  Guard. 

Q.  Does  the  R.D.F.  concept  serve  any 
useful  purpose? 

A.  The  R.F.D.  concept  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  our  present  Inability  to  equip  our 
whole  force.  The  thing  is  to  be  able  to  get 
our  forces  rapidly  to  wherever  In  the  world 
they  are  needed.  That's  why  the  CX  trans- 
port was  proposed.  Our  greatest  limitation 
has  been  lack  of  lift— airlift  and  sealift.  It's 
obvious  that  to  make  R.D.F.  work  we  must 
have  that.  All  we  are  talking  about  is  pre- 
planning to  move  existing  units  equipped  as 
best  we  can. 

Q.  Then  R.D.F.  is  a  fancy  headquarters 
staff  working  on  logistical  problems? 

A.  It's  really  solving  force  structure  prob- 
lems, because  our  active-duty  regular  forces 
currently  are  structured  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can't  be  used  to  feed  the  appropriate 
balanced  force  without  drawing  on  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserve. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  about? 

A.  Some  years  ago  Congress  started  push- 
ing the  Army  to  change  Its  "tooth  to  tall " 
ratio.  In  other  words.  Congress  thought  the 
Army's  ratio  of  support  units  to  combat 
units  was  too  high.  As  a  result,  many  sup- 
port units  were  eliminated  from  the  Army 
and  transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve.  The 
trouble  with  this  is  that.  If  you've  got  to 
fight,  you  need  those  support  units.  So 
today,  whether  you  are  talking  %bout  the 
R.D.F.  or  any  other  kind  of  mission,  the 
Army  cannot  feed  the  force  and  maintain  It 
in  combat  without  calling  on  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves. 

I  must  tell  you.  although  it  may  upset  a 
lot  of  the  Guard  leadership,  that  I  have  a 
little  trouble  with  that  concept.  The  regu- 
lars ought  to  be  structured  so  that  they  can 
be  moved  at  a  moment's  notice.  God  help  us 
if  they  are  not  readier  than  the  Guard  and 
the  Reserve. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  fed- 
eral mission  and  the  state  mission  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard? 

A.  First,  the  National  Guard  Is  the  only 
component  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  that  has  a  dual  state-federal  mission. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  National  Guard  is 
under  the  control  of  the  states:  it  U  the  gov- 
ernor's emergency  force,  and  the  state  legis- 
lators raise  the  money  to  pay  for  It.  They 
use  federal  equipment,  but  the  states  are  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  fuel,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  forms  of  support.  If  there 
were  no  National  Guard,  and  an  emergency 
situation  arose,  the  only  place  to  turn  would 
be  to  the  Army.  So  when  the  National 
Guard  is  performing  a  state  mission  it  Is 
really  doing  so  In  lieu  of  calling  In  the  regu- 
lar Army. 

Q.  And  in  war  or  other  emergencies? 

A.  Under  existing  laws,  in  the  event  of  war 
or  emergency,  the  President  can  order  the 
National  Guard  to  duty.  At  that  point,  it  Is 
under  the  command  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  becomes  part  of  the  U.S.  Army 
with  the  states  no  longer  having  authority. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Guard  were  called  up  and 
a  state  emergency  arose,  for  example.  In 
which  riots  broke  out  during  an  Internation- 
al crisis? 

A.  States  can  also  meet  their  emergency 
requirements  by  organizing  a  State  Guard: 
all  states  have  statutes  on  their  books  ena- 
bling them  to  do  It.  This  country  did  that  In 
both  World  Wars  when  SUte  Guards  were 
raised  to  replace  the  National  Guard  forces 
that  had  gone  off  to  war. 
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Q.  General,  when  you  gave  testimony  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
April  you  outlined  a  number  of  deficiencies 
facing  the  Guard.  Do  you  see  signs  that 
these  deficiencies  are  being  corrected? 

A.  Our  principal  deficiencies  have  been  In 
equipment.  The  Reagan  Administration,  as 
you  know  Is  placing  a  great  emphasis  on 
ending  the  unpreparedness  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  has  budgeted  a  large  Increase  In 
procurement,  but  unfortunately  none  of 
that  was  for  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. 

Q.  Why  was  this? 

A.  I  don't  come  down  too  hard  on  the  Ad- 
ministration because  its  people  were  brand 
new  and  probably  didn't  yet  have  much  of  a 
handle  on  how  serious  the  equipment  prob- 
lems of  the  Guard  and  Reserves  have 
become.  Also  it  was  to  be  expected  that, 
when  asked  to  repair  deficiencies,  they 
would  first  Increase  procurement  for  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  because  the  regulars 
are  In  serious  need.  But  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  provided  a  $600  million 
add-on  In  equipment  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee added  $952.2  million  for  equipment  plus 
some  additional  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance money  that  toUl  Just  over  one  billion 
dollars.  That's  a  tremendous  Improvement 
and  was  badly  needed. 

Q.  Are  measures  being  taken  to  continue 
to  upgrade  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
equipment? 

A.  Attached  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  bill  is  the  Important  Stennis 
Amendment.  This  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  by  February  15th  which  would 
Indicate  the  equipment  requirements  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  tell  how  much  they 
have  on  hand,  and  present  the  Defense  De- 
partment's plans  for  each  of  the  next  three 
years  to  provide  equipment.  If  the  House  ac- 
cepts that  language,  and  if  Congress  then 
holds  the  Defense  Department's  feet  to  the 
fire  on  it,  we  will  get  the  situation  in  hand. 

Q.  What  shortages  remain? 

A.  There  are  serious  problems.  The  short- 
age on  the  Army  Guard  side  is  $2.6  billion  if 
you  count  only  major  items.  If  you  add  in 
spare  parts  and  supporting  equipment  it's  a 
$4  billion  shortage.  On  the  Air  National 
Guard  side  of  the  ledger,  we  need  an  addi- 
tional $10  billion. 

Q.  That's  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

A.  Those  are  the  figures  we  in  the  Guard 
reached  after  working  out  how  the  National 
Guard  should  be  equipped  to  meet  Its  mis- 
sion. Other  experts  in  the  Administration  or 
elsewhere  are  welcome  to  challenge  our  esti- 
mate. But  no  matter  how  they  look  at  the 
matter  It  Is  still  a  multibilllon-doUar  short- 
age. 

Q.  What  about  National  Guard  manpow- 
er? 

A.  Manpower  is  not  a  serious  problem  In 
the  Air  National  Guard.  Our  current 
strength  Is  97.698:  our  budgeted  strength  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  98.083; 
and,  our  wartime  strength  Is  100,949.  We 
have  exceeded  our  budgeted  strength  for 
the  past  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1982  we  will  be  at  98  percent  of  our  full 
wartime  strength.  The  Air  Guard's  manpow- 
er problems  lie  In  shortages  of  personnel 
with  certain  skills. 

Q.  And  the  Army  Guard? 

A.  On  the  Army  side  our  current  strength 
is  383.534.  We  had  an  Increase  of  21,000  men 
last  year:  we've  had  a  net  Increase  each 
month  this  year.  We  are  aiming  for  a 
strength  of  397,651  at  the  end  of  Fiscal 


1982.  and  1  think  we'll  reach  that.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  although  the  peacetime  strength 
of  the  Army  Guard  has  been  about  400.000. 
because  of  the  I.R.R.  shortage  we  have  to 
consider  our  peacetime  strength  as  our  full 
wartime  strength,  which  theoretically  is 
442  200 

Q.  What  is  the  I.R.R.? 

A.  the  I.R.R.  Is  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve. It  Is  the  pool  of  pretralned  manpower 
whose  purpose  Is  to  fill  regular  Army  units 
on  Mobilization  day  because  the  regular 
Army  is  never  authorized  to  l>e  at  full 
strength.  The  shortage  of  the  Army  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  is  on  the  order  of  160,000 
men.  And  then  we  have  the  problem  of  fill- 
ing our  requirement  for  replacement  of 
combat  losses.  Our  Selective  Service  system 
is  Inadequate  for  this.  It  is  set  up  so  that,  if 
everything  works  well,  we  can  begin  to 
produce  trained  manpower  about  six  to 
seven  months  after  a  war  starts. 

Q.  If  war  were  to  break  out  in  Europe  we 
wouldn't  have  that  sort  of  time,  would  we? 

A.  We  would  have  a  period,  say  from  M- 
day  to  M  plus  six,  in  which  we  would  have 
to  start  providing  combat  loss  replacements. 
How  many  that  would  take  depends  on 
whose  war  scenario  you  accept.  There  are 
disagreements  between  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Army,  but  the  number  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  on  the  order  of 
500,000  for  six  months.  That  gap  between 
M-day  and  the  time  our  Selective  Service 
system  begins  to  turn  out  trained  manpower 
Is  the  number  America  needs  In  her  I.R.R. 
pool. 

The  500,000-men  figure  Is  on  the  low  side. 
And  In  our  Individual  Ready  Reserves  we 
have  only  200,000  men.  In  the  period  since 
their  active  duty,  about  30  percent  of  them 
will  have  become  unqualified  because  of 
physical  disabilities,  changes  in  their  de- 
pendents status,  ducking,  and  so  forth.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  will  be  mismatches  of  spe- 
cialties in  which  men  trained  when  they 
were  on  active  duty  for  one  skill  will  be 
needed  in  something  else. 

If  our  present  I.R.R.  group  of  200,000  can 
produce  half  that  number  of  usable  soldiers 
it  will  be  a  tremendous  performance. 

Q.  Which  do  you  see  as  the  National 
Guard's  most  Immediate  headache,  hard- 
ware or  manpower? 

A.  Clearly  it's  equipment  because  that 
problem  could  never  be  solved  in  time  if  war 
were  to  come.  Any  equipment  authorized 
and  funded  by  Congress  after  a  conflict 
starts  would  not  be  delivered  until  after  the 
war  was  over.  It  takes  two  years  lead  time 
just  to  produce  a  set  of  landing  gear  for  a 
new  aircraft. 

Q.  The  maneuvers  of  the  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  make  clear  that  they 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare,  for  which  their  regular, 
commando,  and  shock  troops  train.  Does 
our  National  Guard  train  to  deal  with  that 
sort  of  attack? 

A.  There  Is  a  grave  shortage  of  equipment, 
'y^ou  know  that  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  under  the  previous  Administration 
this  coiuitry  stopped  preparing  Itself  for  de- 
fense against  chemical  or  bacteriological 
warfare.  Our  combat  troops  need  familiar- 
ization with  procedures  for  surviving  and 
wlrmlng  on  contaminated  battlefields.  In 
this  respect  we  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves 
are  probably  not  much  worse  off  than  the 
regulars. 

Q.  In  the  combat  competitions  between 
Air  National  Guard  pilots  and  the  regular 
Air  Force,  the  Guard  has  generally  come 
out  ahead.  Why  is  this.  General? 


A.  The  level  of  experience  of  the  Air 
Guard  pilots  is  generally  greater.  Further- 
more, our  requirements  for  logging  flying 
hours  generally  are  greater  and  our  mainte- 
nance is  very  much  better.  You  see,  the  Air 
Guard's  maintenance  force  is  stable.  If  a 
technician's  job  is  fixing  some  sort  of  elec- 
tronic "black  box"  on  one  of  our  intercep- 
tors or  fighters,  or  working  on  air  frames  or 
engines,  he  often  stays  on  that  Job  for  years 
working  with  the  same  group.  In  the  regular 
Air  Force,  a  maintenance  technician  will 
come  in,  serve  a  couple  of  years  with  two  or 
three  units,  then  leave. 

Q.  Am  I  correct  In  recalling  that  the  Air 
National  Guard  has  carried  out  many  of  the 
recent  intercepts  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  air- 
craft violating  our  air  space  and  flying  along 
our  shores  up  and  down  the  Atlantic? 

A.  I  don't  have  the  figures  here  with  me 
on  those  Incidents,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
our  Air  Guard  provides  65  percent  of  all  the 
air-defense  aircraft  on  runway  alert  in  the 
United  States.  We  fly  those  missions  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Q.  Does  the  Air  Guard  also  have  a  strate- 
gic role? 

A.  Other  than  participation  in  the  tanker 
refueling  mission  with  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Air  Guard  is  strictly  a  con- 
ventional warfare  force. 

Q.  But,  if  there  were  a  conflict  and  the 
Soviet  MlGs  and  Backfire  bombers  In  Cuba 
were  to  be(x>me  a  factor,  wouldn't  your  Air 
National  Guard  be  called  upon  to  provide 
our  principal  defense? 

A.  Yes.  As  a  practical  matter,  air  defense 
comes  very  close  to  being  a  "strategic"  role. 
And  at  some  point  when  the  "Star  Wars" 
concept  of  laser  weapons,  satellite-based 
energy  beam,  and  anti-missile  weapons 
comes  into  being,  I  am  sure  that  our  air-de- 
fense role  win  be  Involved  to  some  degree. 
The  F-15  fighter,  for  example,  could  play  a 
role  In  an  anti-satellite  mode.  General 
Wilbur  Lyman  Greech  said  In  his  testimony 
on  air  defense  this  year  that  there  was  a 
need  for  an  F-15  squadron  on  both  the  West 
and  East  Coasts  deployed  In  an  anti-satellite 
role.  To  me.  that  seems  to  be  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  current  mission  of  our  Air 
Guard  and  would  be  a  very  easy  role  for  the 
National  Guard  to  perform  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  sUte  of  National  Guard 
readiness  for  responding  to  civil  disorders? 

A.  I  believe  it  to  be  good,  but  lower  than  it 
was  during  the  late  1960s,  say  from  Watts  in 
1965  through  Newark  and  the  King  riots  of 
1968.  The  National  Guard  then  spent  a  lot 
of  time  training  for  urban  disorders.  In 
more  recent  years  the  threat  was  believed  to 
have  diminished  and  so  we  reduced  the 
number  of  hours  spent  on  such  training  to 
about  eight  per  year.  If  necessary  we  could 
build  that  up  again  quickly. 

Q.  I  was  thinking  also  of  duty  in  the  cities 
in  case  of  blimards.  earthquakes,  and  other 
natural  disasters. 

A.  The  number  of  days  of  National  Guard 
state  duty  in  floods,  fires,  tornados,  and 
prison  riots  like  the  one  in  New  Mexico,  has 
Increased.  The  variety  of  missions  that  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  perform  Is  astonishing. 
On  the  same  day,  you'll  find  them  fighting 
a  forest  fire  In  one  part  of  the  country  and. 
In  another,  caring  for  the  patients  of  a 
mental  hospital  where  state  workers  have 
gone  on  strike.  Once  the  governor  of  a  state 
has  deployed  his  very  limited  state  and  local 
police  forces,  the  National  Guard  is  the  only 
trained,  organized,  and  disciplined  force  he 
has  at  his  disposal.  Governors  use  these 
forces  for  every  imaginable  emergency. 
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Q.  Sometimes,  as  when  fighting  forest 
fires,  the  image  of  the  National  Guard  as  a 
military  force  fades  suid  a  sort  of  Boy  Scout 
or  public  service  image  takes  its  place. 

A.  Yes.  and  there  is  more  to  that  than  Just 
good  public  relations.  I  like  to  believe  that 
you  don't  get  into  the  National  Guard 
unless  you  are  a  pretty  good  American. 
Local  people  recruit  Guardsmen,  and  they 
won't  take  you  if  you're  a  bum. 

Q.  And  of  course  it  is  the  Guard's  ability 
to  deploy  these  good  Americans  quickly  that 
i5  one  of  its  chief  virtues. 

A.  Absolutely.  And  that  is  one  aspect  of 
the  National  Guard  that  the  regular  Army 
people  sometimes  do  not  appreciate.  The 
Defense  Department  is  very  concerned,  as 
you  linow.  about  problems  in  mobilizing  our 
forces.  It  is  Important  to  remember  that  our 
Guard  units  mobilize  and  deploy  twice  a 
year  when  they  go  for  training.  In  addition 
they  regularly  mobilize  and  deploy  to  meet 
such  emergencies  as  flooding  and  hurri- 
canes. 

A  large  part  of  the  ability  to  be  an  effec- 
tive functioning  military  unit  comes  from 
being  able  to  work  as  a  team  under  the  di- 
rection of  sound  leadership.  The  Guard  is 
continually  exercised,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  gives  our  forces  advantages  that 
can't  be  measured  on  readiness  reports.  Let 
me  tell  you  it  creates  an  esprit  de  corps,  a 
pride  among  Guard  members  in  their  ability 
to  do  weU  at  whatever  mission  they  are  as- 
signed. That  ability  to  go  in  and  do  a  Job 
well  so  that  you  can  look  back  on  it  with 
satisfaction  Is  very  important  in  civilian  life, 
but  it  is  even  more  Important  in  the  mili- 
tary. That's  one  of  the  reasons  our  National 
Guard  is  an  American  institution  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  RONALD  REAGAN 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Farmer  Stockman  of  the  Midwest,"  is 
a  weekly  paper  out  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska with  a  large  nationwide  reader- 
ship. This  newspaper  conducted  a  na- 
tional poll  of  its  readers  in  January 
1980,  which  indicated  strong  support 
for  Ronald  Reagan  as  a  Presidential 
contender.  This  was  at  the  same  time 
that  the  media  scoffed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's chances  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  The  latest  "Parmer 
Stockman"  poll  of  some  2,000  readers 
asked  questions  similar  to  those  of 
better  known  polling  firms  such  as 
Gallup  and  Lou  Harris,  yet  the  results 
were  entirely  different.      • 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  these  poll  results 
which  show  that  the  President  contin- 
ues to  command  the  overwhelming 
support  and  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Poll  Results  Show  Prxsidctt  Rxaoam 
Still  Vert  Populah 

With  2.298  ballots  in  from  44  states  the 
Farmer-Stockman  poll  gives  a  clear  Impres- 
sion of  what  Mld-Amerlca  Is  thinking  and 
the  strange  thing  1»  that  this  same  feeling 
seems  to  exist  nationwide.  Our  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  shared  the  recording  of  more 
than  50.000  units  of  tabulation  have  con- 
stantly remarked  "they  are  voting  the  same 
all  across  the  country".  We  did  watch  to  see 
what  state  was  voting  and  which  way  It  gave 
Its  support  to  different  questions. 


Ronald  Reagan  proved  to  receive  89.7  per- 
cent of  the  favorable  vote  from  the  very 
first  day,  but  most  of  the  negative  vote  re- 
corded against  him  which  was  slightly  over 
200  votes  came  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
with  some  opposition  coming  from  other 
close  states  like  Oklahoma.  Missouri  and 
Colorado,  but  despite  this  small  opposition 
the  President  had  polled  more  than  2.000 
supporting  votes  by  last  Tuesday. 

Many  of  the  questions  drew  one-sided  re- 
sults, but  there  were  a  few  questions  that 
might  be  considered  a  draw  such  as  whether 
Congress  should  control  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, or  the  question  relative  to  endorsing 
the  55  mph  speed  limit. 

The  Farmer-Stockman  conducted  Its  first 
poll  in  January  of  1980.  At  that  time  no  one 
knew  who  would  be  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  nominees  for  president,  al- 
though it  was  assumed  that  Jimmie  Carter 
would  win  out  over  his  competition  which 
was  Jerry  Brown  and  Edward  Kennedy  and 
a  few  others.  On  the  other  hand  Reagan 
had  as  competition  for  the  nomination. 
John  Connally,  Howard  Baker.  George 
Bush.  Bob  Dole.  Philip  Crane,  John  Ander- 
son. Gerald  Ford  and  others.  In  our  ques- 
tion at  this  time  the  vote  showed  40  percent 
favoring  Reagan  for  president.  Jimmy 
Carter  receiving  only  6  percent  of  the  vote 
and  the  other  candidates  receiving  the  bal- 
ance. 

Then  in  June.  1980  another  poll  was  con- 
ducted and  this  was  still  before  the  national 
convention.  This  time  Reagan  received  a 
total  of  1,074  votes  or  96  percent  of  the  vote 
and  Carter  only  46  votes  for  4  percent. 

Needless  to  say  at  that  time  none  of  the 
other  national  polls  were  giving  Reagan 
hardly  a  chance  for  the  nomination.  The 
national  media  was  heralding  Carter's  han- 
dling of  the  Iranian  and  Afghanistan  prob- 
lems and  were  telling  that  Carter  had  the 
public's  complete  approval. 

Then  in  a  poll  this  publication  took  in 
early  September.  1981,  after  President 
Reagan  had  been  in  office  for  six  months 
we  asked  "Is  President  Reagan  doing  a  good 
Job?"  We  received  1.278  "yes  "  replies  and  49 
"no"  replies.  This  was  about  96  percent 
"yes"  support  to  4  percent  "no". 

Now  another  six  months  later  in  Febru- 
ary. 1982.  we  have  asked  questions  exactly 
like  those  asked  by  the  Gallup.  Harris  and 
other  national  polls  "Do  you  approve  of  the 
way  President  Reagan  is  handling  his  Job  as 
President?"  and  a  second  question  "Do  you 
blame  President  Reagan  for  the  difficulties 
the  country  is  experiencing?  "  These  ques- 
tions tend  to  request  opposition,  but  despite 
this  President  Reagan  received  89.7  percent 
favorable  vote  to  10.3  percent  opposed  to  his 
efforts  in  office.  Reagan  received  2.035  votes 
as  of  Wednesday  compared  to  234  opposing 
him. 

P17BLIC  OPIIflOlf  QUXSTIOITNAIRK 

The  Farmer-Stockman  of  the  Midwest  in 
late  years  has  made  it  a  practice  to  make  a 
poll  of  its  readers  from  time  to  time  on 
questions  facing  agriculture,  livestock  and 
the  nation. 

A  total  of  2.298  was  received  from  44 
states.  Copies  of  the  poll  are  being  mailed  to 
representatives  In  Washington  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  how  our  readers  feel  about  differ- 
ent issues. 
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SHOW  BIZ  DIPLOMACY 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  very  in- 
teresting article  was  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  concerning  our  Na- 
tion's "Hollywood  diplomats"  and  our 
foreign  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  article,  written  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Irvine,  is  entitled.  "Hollywood  Foreign 
Policy,"  and  was  published  in  Utah's 
Deserel  News. 

El  Salvador  is  not  a  funny  subject, 
nor  is  the  spectacle  of  our  self-ap- 
pointed show  biz  diplomats.  In  this 
regard,  I  believe  Mr.  Irvine  has  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  the  situation,  and  I 
commend  his  observations  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article, 
"Hollywood  Foreign  Policy."  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Hollywood  Foreigk  Policy 
(By  Arnold  Irvine) 

At  last,  one  of  the  big  gaps  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  Is  being  plugged.  Several  Hollywood 
celebrities,  headed  by  Edward  Asner.  have 
come  forward  to  correct  the  mistakes  being 
made  by  the  Reagan  administration  in  El 
Salvador.  .       „  „ 

Ever  since  Jane  Fonda  abdicated  as  Holly- 
wood's ambassador  to  Hanoi,  the  country 
has  had  no  one  to  handle  these  delicate 
international  problems.  Miss  Fonda  lost  In- 
terest in  the  job  after  she  had  achieved  her 
objective  of  getting  the  Americans  out  of 
Vietnam,    so    the   communists   could    take 

over.  .  ,,  ... 

ThU  ended  all  the  shooting  and  fighting 
by  the  opponents  of  the  communists  which 
was  bothering  Miss  Fonda.  After  the  Ameri- 
can puUout.  the  communists  continued 
shooting,  but  that  didn't  interest  her. 

Now  with  a  brush  fire  springing  up  In  an- 
other part  of  the  world  and  Washington 
doing  all  the  wrong  things  again,  the  Holly- 
wood State  Department  Is  coming  to  the 
rescue  with  a  new  corps  of  diplomats.  They 
fear  that  El  Salvador  will  be  another  Viet- 
nam. 

Backing  Mr.  Asner  a  thousand  percent  are 
such  noted  foreign  affairs  experts  as  actress 
Lee  Grant,  actor  Howard  Hesseman.  actress 
Penny  Marshall,  actor  Ralph  Waite.  and 
film  maker  Bert  Schneider.  They  are  all 
highly  qualified.  ^    .  ,     .  , 

Mr.  Asner.  as  Lou  Grant  in  the  television 
version  of  what  goes  on  at  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  office,  has  to  be  knowledgeable 
In  all  areas  of  foreign  policy.  He  also  has  to 
be  very  diplomatic  in  his  role  as  city  editor. 
City  editors  are  diplomatic  If  they  are  any- 
thing. .  , 
If  his  credentials  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness are  not  enough.  Mr.  Asner  can  point  to 
his  many  years  as  the  television  station 
news  director  on  the  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
show.  This  certainly  gave  him  a  vast  under- 
standing of  world  affairs. 

Most  of  the  new  group  of  Hollywood  dip- 
lomats are  In  television,  so  undoubtedly 
have  good  contacts  with  such  pundits  as 
Dan  Rather,  Tom  Brokaw.  and  Howard 
Cosell.  This  enhances  their  standing  as  ex- 
perts on  foreign  policy. 

Obviously,  these  show  business  people  are 
well  qualified  to  determine  what  course  the 
United  SUtes  should  follow  vis-a-vis  El  Sal- 
vador. They  know  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  give  $25,000  to  a  represenUtlve 
In  Los  Angeles  of  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  In  El  Salvador. 

The  money  Is  to  be  sent  to  some  unnamed 
doctors  In  Mexico  City,  who  are  to  buy  med- 
ical supplies  and  ship  them  to  the  rebels  in 
El  Salvador.  This  is  a  sure-fire  way  of  get- 
ting exactly  what  you  want  Into  the  proper 
hands. 

For  some  reason.  Washington  keeps  want- 
ing to  support  governments  that  are  friend- 
ly to  the  United  SUtes.  such  as  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  This  ridiculous  policy 
Is  opposed  by  the  Hollywood  diplomats.  Any 
government  friendly  to  the  United  SUtes 
has  to  be  suspect. 

The  show  biz  diplomats  prefer  to  assist 
the  rebels  who  are  getting  guns  and  advice 
from  Fidel  Castro,  who  has  done  such  a  ter- 
rific job  of  leading  Cuba  into  receivership. 
Leonid  Breshnev  is  the  receiver. 

If  Mr.  Asner  and  company  do  as  well  in 
Central  America  as  Miss  Fonda  did  in  Viet- 


nam, the  United  SUtes  wont  have  to  worry 
much  about  Central  America  for  long. 
Washington's  only  concern  will  be  where  to 
get  the  money  for  the  tolls  Moscow  will  be 
charging  at  the  Panama  Canal.* 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  -President,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget,  the  President 
has  proposed  to  dismantle  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  The  administration 
would  abolish  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  shift  tier  I  payments  to 
the  social  security  program,  convert 
tier  II  benefits  into  a  private  pension 
system,  and  reduce  dual  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 334.  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  this  proposal  should 
not  be  Implemented.  I  have  also  con- 
sistently supported  full  funding  for 
"dual  windfall  benefits,"  which  were 
cut  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received 
almost  1.000  letters  from  Montanans 
who  are  enraged  and  frightened  by 
the  President's  new  proposal.  One  of 
the  most  thoughtful  of  these  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  James  J.  Hagen.  of  Arlee. 
Mont.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
letter  and  to  keep  In  mind  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  Ameri- 
cans who  have  dedicated  their  working 
lives  to  keeping  people  and  freight 
moving  on  our  Nation's  rails.  These 
workers  and  retirees  deserve  fair  treat- 
ment, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  represent  fair 
treatment. 

I  ask  that  Jim  Hagen's  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Arlee.  Moitt., 
March  7,  1S82. 
Senator  Max  Baucus. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Serator:  I  object  very  strongly  to 
the  proposal  for  the  emasculation  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System  designed  by 
David  Stockman  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

I  began  working  in  the  railroad  Industry 
In  1937  and  have  always  considered  the  re- 
tirement plan  as  one  month  working  for  and 
contributing  to. 

It  is  unjust  that  a  report  is  being  circulat- 
ed that  railroad  employees  and  their  em- 
ployers are  feeding  at  the  public  trough. 
The  railroad  employees  are  one  of  the  most 
productive  groups  of  people  in  the  nation. 

For  forty-five  years  I  worked  on  the  rail- 
road, first  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  then 
on  the  Burlington  Northern.  I  was  part  of 
the  team  that  kept  the  railroad  moving 
through  some  of  the  toughest  going  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  been  with  crews 
that  worked  In  -30  degree  temperatures,  up 
to  our  waists  In  snow,  in  floods,  and  In  heat. 
I  have  helped  maintenance  workers  carry 
two  hundred  pound  oak  ties  up  steep  hills 
for  as  long  as  forty-two  hours  at  a  stretch; 
train  men  carry  forty  pound  knuckles  the 
length-et^  sixty  car  train  in  the  same  snow 
to  get  trains  moving. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  called    featherbedders ". 

I  began  my  railroad  career  at  the  end  of 
the  Hoover  depression,  that  saw  my  father 
and  mother  trying  to  care  for  themselves, 
five  children,  and  a  grandfather  and  grand- 


mother because  the  old  folks  had  no  other 
place  to  go. 

Now  there  Is  the  railroad  retirement  plan 
to  take  care  of  the  old  employees.  I  have 
Just  retired  this  year  and  have  severe  arthri- 
tis. My  wife  is  also  disabled  with  arthritis 
and  hypertension,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be 
a  burden  to  our  children,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  administration  does  not 
have  the  hindsight  to  remember  what  hap- 
pened in  the  past  or  the  foresight  to  see.  or 
care,  about  the  future. 

Three  quarters  of  a  million  railroad  work- 
ers believe  the  retirement  plan  is  sound  and 
desperately  hope  you  will  help  us  keep  it 
that  way. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  J.  Hacen.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:12  p.m..  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  March  18.  1982.  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  17.  1982: 

Equal  EhcPLOYHEirr  OppoRTtnii"rY 

COMHISSION 

Clarence  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  a  term  expiring  July 
1.  1986,  vice  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 
Federal  Council  oh  the  Aging 

Tony  Gugllelmo.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1983.  vice 
Wesley  C.  Uhlman. 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1,  1982,  vice  Frederick 
H.  Schulte.  term  expired. 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  l>e  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Frederick  H.  Schultz.  term  expir- 
ing. 

National  Institute  or  Building  Sciences 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences: 

Charles  A.  DooUttle.  Jr..  of  Kansas,  for  a 
term  of  3  years  (new  position). 

Van  Norden  Logan,  of  California,  for  a 
term  of  3  years  (new  position). 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 

Charles  Luna,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term  of  4 
years  (new  position). 

Robert  D.  Orr.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  4  years  (new  position). 

Ross  E.  Rowland.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
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National    Railroad    Passenger    Corporation 
for  a  term  of  4  years  (new  position). 

IllTHX  AXKY 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  533: 

JUDCI  AOVOCATX  GKIfKRAL'S  CORPS 

CaptaiTU 
Addlcott.  Jeffrey  P..  215-64-5044 
Altherr.  Robert  P..  298-42-1679 
Andrews.  Etouglas  C.  446-48-4751 
Battles.  Emmett  L..  264-94-9230 
Benson.  Nolan  J..  Jr..  410-88-8259 
Black.  Scott  C.  585-58-1918 
Bond.  Kevin  W..  549-82-0174 
Breeden.  William  L.,  006-48-0347 
Brown.  Harold  E..  Jr..  448-56-9855 
Capofari.  Paul  A..  070-42-6534 
Carter.  Richard  M..  410-86-9994 
Castle.  Edwin  S..  483-70-3201 
Cleary.  Terence  M..  267-92-6051 
Crane.  David  M..  304-56-3829 
Paustlno.  Alfred  L..  049-42-8269 
Porrester.  Kathryn  M  .  449-82-5037 
Forrester.  Vance  M.  527-84-8819 
Oroot.  Lonnle  N.,  264-96-8902 
Hall.  Joseph  J..  200-36-5481 
HoclUey,  Michael  D..  505-64-7485 
Jentzer.  Lyle  D..  102-46-3062 
Laymon.  Paul  W..  Jr..  287-13-4619 
Lewis.  Calvin  L..  230-74-3271 
Little.  E>avid  A..  537-44-9064 
Maher.  Christopher  M.,  226-86-9233 
Manuele.  Oary  M..  267-04-0154 
Mason,  Thomas  O..  376-50-8566 
McOhee.  Jack  L..  172-40-6609 
Merck.  Sarah  S..  260-74-0703 
Miller,  Richard  A..  237-92-2104 
Minor.  Robert  L..  494-60-1612 
Mulliken.  Steven  K.  496-56-3580 
Odegard.  Adele  H..  211-42-2665 
Pyrz.  Thomas  A.,  352-40-3033 


Rice.  Jackie  L.  443-50-3264 
Riffe.  Rebecca  S..  232-76-3307 
Romig.  Thomas  J..  511-52-9070 
Smith.  Robert  J..  340-44-9736 
Spaulding.  Milton  C.  237-90-6736 
Steinbrenner.  Carl  J.  165-38-4427 
Stewart.  Andrew  D..  513-58-6324 
Stokes.  William  O..  136-44-5192 
Trant.  Charles  E..  011-40-9718 
Twitty.  Theophlise  L.,  224-70-5981 
Ward.  Joseph  M..  257-90-6512 
Warner.  Karl  K..  233-82-6443 
Warren,  Thomas  D..  379-58-1707 
White.  Ronald  W..  403-74-6879 
Wright,  Daniel  V.,  262-06-1462 
In  Tm  Makinx  Corts 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  'Second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
2107.  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Baker.  Emily  L. 
Chilton.  John  H..  Jr. 
Crawford.  Charles  R. 
Curran.  Thomas.  P. 
Curtln.  Lawrence  M. 
Daniel.  Edward  D. 
D'Antonio.  Paul  A. 
Cart,  Steven,  O. 
Davis.  Norman  C. 
Oavtaon.  James  D. 
DeJesus.  Carlos  J. 
Dedlnger.  James  D. 
Devlin.  Peter  H. 
Doyle.  Phillip  O. 
Dunn.  Bruce  E. 
Duim,  James  B. 
Dunning.  Robert  L. 
Elliot.  David  M. 
Emery.  Stephen  J. 
Epplln,  Michael  A. 


Erb.  Steven  E. 
Panniel.  Lonzel 
Fennell.  Jack  E. 
Permln.  Robert  J. 
Penis,  Peter  O. 
Poley.  Thomas  A. 
Fox.  William  A.,  Ill 
Gallagher, 

Christopher  J. 
Oarant.  Pierre  C. 
Garcia.  Carl  B. 
Garfield.  Gregory  G. 
Gamer.  Harold  J. 
Gamer.  James  M. 
Gearhard,  Glenn  E. 
Gehln-Scott.  Charles 

E. 
Glodosky.  John  P. 
Goebel,  Thomas  E. 
Goodwin,  Jeffery  A. 


Gordon.  Nelie.  Ill 
Gorg,  Paul  C. 
Goudreau.  Robert  R. 
Crabowsky,  Erik 
Graczyk.  Donald  A. 
GuptiU.  Murray  T. 
Guzik.  Dennis  M. 
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Gwinn,  John  J. 
Gwinner.  John  D. 
Haberbosch.  Curtis 

E. 
Hack.  Steven  J. 
Hagwood.  Derle  G.. 

Jr. 


In  ths  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
3107.  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Abraham.  Louis  P. 
Adams,  Robert  S. 
Albee,  Donald  H. 
Albert.  Michael  R. 
Aldridge.  Aarcn  E. 
Allman.  Steven  M. 
Alshelmer.  Lance  W. 
Amarello.  Joseph  M. 
Andrews.  Michael  T. 
Angel.  Roger  D. 
Ansley.  Keith  G. 
Artis.  Jeffrey  U 
Avery.  Kenneth  E. 
Bacheller.  John  S. 
Bailey.  Undley  A. 
Bancroft.  Richard  A. 
Barker.  Bradley.  A. 
Bames.  Christopher 

A. 
Barrett.  Sean  P. 
Barry,  Michael  S. 
Barthalow.  Henry  D. 
Baxter.  James  D. 
Becker,  Miles  G. 
Belcourt,  Llewellyn 

N.,  Jr. 
Bennett.  William  J. 
Blair.  James  L. 


Blount.  Phillip  A. 
Boggs.  Craig  L. 
Bose.  Eugene  N. 
Bradley.  William  J., 

Ill 
Brauchler.  David  A. 
Brown.  Daniel  P. 
Buelow.  Douglas  J. 
Burch.  Douglas  A. 
Burton.  Roger  L. 
Butler.  Prank 
Cantrell,  Mark  E. 
Carlltti.  Justin  P. 
Castleberry.  Charles 

K..  Jr. 
Chamberlin.  James 

M. 
Chase.  Stephen  L. 
Clement.  Joseph  A. 
Close,  David  L. 
Colabatlstto. 

Gennaro  A. 
College.  Dean  K. 
Coming.  Michael  W. 
Compere.  Kenneth  J. 
Cook,  Thomas  V. 
Corbett,  Michael  J. 
Cox,  Robert  J. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Reverend  John  Carroll,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Church.  Washington. 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

God  our  Father,  You  have  given  all 
peoples  one  common  origin,  and  Your 
will  is  to  gather  them  as  one  family  in 
Yourself.  PIU  the  hearts  of  all  men 
with  the  fire  of  Your  love  and  the 
desire  to  insure  Justice  for  all  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  By  sharing  the 
good  things  You  give  us  may  we  secure 
justice  and  equality  for  every  human 
being,  an  end  to  all  division,  and  a 
human  society  built  on  love  and  peace. 
We  pray  for  those  who  hold  and  ex- 
ercise authority  in  our  country,  espe- 
cially for  the  Members  of  this  assem- 
bly. Enable  them  to  discharge  their 
duties  with  honesty  and  ability.  Give 
them  the  spirit  of  Patrick  of  Ireland 
which  enabled  him  to  say: 
"I  arise  today  through  God's  strength 

to  direct  me. 
"Gods   might   to   uphold   me.   Gods 

wisdom  to  guide  me. 
"God's  eye  to  look  before  me.  Gods 

ear  to  hear  me. 
"God's  word  to  speak  for  me.  Gods 

hand  to  guard  me, 
"God's  way  to  He  before  me.  Gods 

shield  to  protect  me." 


above  cited  law,  appointed  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Inouye  as 
members  of  the  same  Board  of  Visi- 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
6968(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 

Academy.  ^   »..  * 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
9355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  GoiJ)WATER,  and  Mr.  Hart  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy. 


FATHER  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
section  194(a)  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  appointed  Mr.  Dodd  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  under  the  above  cited 
law.  appointed  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Hollings  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
1126(c)  of  title  46.  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Moynihan  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy.  The  chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  under  the 


(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  able  to  welcome  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Rev- 
erend John  A.  Carroll  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  prayer  opening  today's  ses- 
sion. 

Father  Carroll  is  a  first  generation 
American  from  County  Galway.  Ire- 
land, and  grew  up  in  South  Boston, 
Mass.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  at 
St.  Joseph  Seminary  in  Newburgh. 
N.Y.,  and  was  ordained  at  the  Shrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1966. 
His  academic  degrees  include  philoso- 
phy and  sociology. 

He  taught  English  at  Epiphany  Col- 
lege in  Newburgh  for  10  years  prior  to 
serving  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Parish 
in  Beaumont.  Tex.  In  September  1981, 
he  was  appointed  to  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Parish  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
where  he  serves  as  pastor. 

Father  Carroll  bears  the  same  name 
as  another  distinguished  Catholic 
priest.  John  Carroll,  the  first  Ameri- 
can bishop,  who  guided  his  church 
through  the  difficult  days  of  its  early 
formation  in  a  country  torn  by  revolu- 
tion. Father  Carroll's  dedication  to  the 
work  of  his  order,  in  bringing  the 
church  to  the  poor  and  to  the  disad- 
vantaged, continues  the  goals  of  his 
early  namesake  in  making  the  church 
a  useful  and  constructive  force  for 
change  and  justice  in  this  Nation. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
the  tax-leasing  gimmick  contained  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  it  appears  that  General  Electric's 
Federal  tax  bill  for  1981  will  drop 
more  than  80  percent  from  1980. 

General  Electric  has  scooped  up  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  tax  credits 
from  other  companies  through  the 
leasing  device.  And  largely  because  of 
these  purchased  credits,  GE's  Federal 
taxes  will  not  only  plunge,  but  GE  will 
also  claim  a  refund  of  $150  million  in 
Federal  taxes  paid  in  earlier  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  leasing  game  is  bad  tax  policy 
and  must  be  stopped.  It  has  become  a 
back-door  giveaway  not  only  to  strug- 
gling companies,  but  to  profitable  con- 
glomerates like  GE,  while  the  Federal 
deficit  soars.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
5131  to  repeal  tax  leasing,  and  I  urge 
your  support. 

Tax  leasing  amounts  to  the  sale  of 
Government  benefits  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Only  the  big  boys  can  play- 
not  the  average  Joe  Taxpayer.  Let  us 
get  rid  of  this  new  corporate  loophole, 
the  faster  the  better. 


THE  TAX  CREDIT  GAME 
(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


AUTOMOTIVE  RESEARCH 
COMPETITION  ACT 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
majority  whip  of  the  other  body  and  I. 
are  introducing  legislation  to  recap- 
ture leadership  in  automobile  building. 

My  bill,  the  Automobile  Research 
Competition  Act.  provides  for  an  auto- 
mobile research  competition  to 
produce  the  next  generation  car.  em- 
bodying high  fuel  economy,  safety, 
and  environmental  standards.  The 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  world's  largest  nonprof- 
it private  research  institute,  conducted 
automotive  and  energy  studies  which 
showed  that  U.S.  Industry  can  build  a 
four-passenger  vehicle  with  a  normal 
luggage  load  that  can  get  100  to  105 
miles  per  gallon  with  a  dlesel  engine 
and  80  to  85  miles  per  gallon  with  a 
gasoline  engine.  The  car  would  sell  for 
$6,000  to  $6,500  in  1982  dollars,  have  a 
service  life  of  100,000  miles,  meet  all 
environmental  and  safety  standards, 
and  be  developed  in  3  to  5  years. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the, floor. 
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Is  this  technologically  feasible?  One 
needs  only  look  at  West  Germany  and 
Japanese  automotive  research.  Volks- 
wagen, for  example,  has  developed  a 
prototype  powered  by  a  direct  injec- 
tion diesel.  Tests  indicate  a  similar  car 
with  a  gasoline  engine  will  get  70  miles 
per  gallon  in  everyday  driving. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  allow 
its  automobile  market  to  be  dominated 
increasingly  by  innovative  foreign 
competitors.  A  competition  open  to  all 
American  firms  offers  the  only  practi- 
cal way  to  bring  our  engineering  and 
manufacturing  skills  to  bear  in  this 
race.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  my  bill  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

H.R.  5880 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an  automobile  research 

competition   to  produce  a  radically  new 

automobile  embodying  high  fuel  economy. 

safety,  and  environmental  standards,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Automobile  Re- 
search Competition  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Auto- 
mobile Research  Competition  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "competition") 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  promul- 
gate. 

(b)  The  competition  shall  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  13-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
open  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  except  that  such  program  shall  be 
open  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  but 
not  more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  competition  under  this  Act.  a  partici- 
pant must  be  an  entity— 

( 1 )  owned  and  operated  by— 

(A)  an  Individual  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

(B)  a  partnership,  company,  or  association 
composed  of  such  individuals,  or 

(C)  a  corporation  which  Is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
territory  or  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  a  majority  interest  In  which  Is  held 
by  or  on  behalf  of  individuals  described  In 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(3)  operated  within  the  United  States. 

(bKl)  Any  entity  Intending  to  compete  for 
the  research  award  described  In  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
intention  within  such  period  of  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(3)  Any  entity  which  has  given  the  Secre- 
tary notice  of  its  intention  to  participate 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
which  subsequently  withdraws  from  the 
competition  shall  notify  the  Secretary  im- 
mediately of  such  withdrawal. 

Sec.  4.  For  an  entity  to  qualify  for  the  re- 
search award  established  under  section  5. 
the  entity  must  satisfactorily  complete  the 
following: 

(1)  Design,  develop,  manufacture,  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  six  Identical  motor 
vehicles  which  meet  the  following  minimum 
requirements: 

(A)  An  automobile  with  sufficient  capacity 
to    transport    four    adults    with    luggage 


(weighing    a    total    of    not    less    than    850 
pounds)  in  over-the-hlghway  service. 

(B)  100  miles  per  gallon  fuel  economy 
rating  in  a  diesel  version  or  80  miles  per 
gallon  in  a  gasoline  version  as  measured  by 
following  the  procedure  used  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  ttie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  In  accordance  with  section  503(d)  of 
title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2003(d)). 

(C)  Performance  standards  which  at  least 
equal  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  An  ability  to  start  and  accelerate  with- 
out damage  to  the  transmission  on  a  30  per- 
cent grade  in  forward  and  reverse  while  car- 
rying a  minimum  of  850  pounds. 

(11)  An  ability  to  climb  a  7  percent  grade  at 
55  miles  per  hour  while  carrying  a  minimum 
of  850  pounds. 

(ill)  A  0-60  miles  per  hour  acceleration 
time  of  19.0  seconds  while  carrying  a  mini- 
mum of  850  pounds. 

(iv)  A  40-60  miles  per  hour  passing  accel- 
eration time  of  10.0  seconds  while  carrying  a 
minimum  of  850  pounds. 

(v)  A  50-70  miles  per  hour  passing  accel- 
eration time  of  13.0  seconds  while  carrying  a 
minimum  of  850  pounds. 

(vi)  Braiclng  distances  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  average  braking  distance  for  all 
1982  model  passenger  cars  offered  for  sale 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

(vii)  Emissions  which  will  comply  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  law. 

(viii)  Handling  characteristics  and  operat- 
ing characteristics  under  adverse  weather 
conditions  equal  to  or  better  than  the  aver- 
age for  all  1982  model  passenger  cars  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

(ix)  Safety  and  crash  worthy  characteris- 
tics which  will  comply  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral law. 

(D)  Ability  to  enter  into  normal  United 
States  automobile  traffic  patterns  and  mix 
well  in  traffic  with  the  various  types  of 
motor  vehicles  currently  In  use. 

(E)  A  service  life  of  100.000  miles. 

(F)  A  manufacturer's  list  price  of  between 
$6,000  and  $6,500.  in  1982  dollars,  for  pro- 
duction lots  of  100,000  vehicles  a  year. 

(2)  Show  evidence,  through  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretary  of  production,  market- 
ing, and  financial  plans,  of  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  manufacturing  and  selling  to 
the  public  in  the  United  States,  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  100.000  vehicles  per  year  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years,  automobiles  equiv- 
alent to  the  vehicle  model  submitted  in  the 
competition.  Not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  each  automobile 
shall  be  for  the  manufacture  or  assembly  of 
parts  made  outside  the  United  States. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  After  the  competition  has 
ended,  the  Secretary  shall  declare  the 
winner  of  the  research  award  to  be  the 
entity  that  best  meets  or  exceeds  all  of  the 
prescribed  requirements  of  section  4  of  this 
Act.  The  total  amount  of  the  research 
award  shall  be  the  product  of — 

(1)  10,000.  and 

(3)  the  difference  between  $30,000  (1983 
dollars)  and  the  manufacturer's  list  price 
(1983  dollars)  for  the  first  10,000  automo- 
biles manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public  which  meet  such  requirements. 

(b)  The  four  entities,  other  than  the  one 
declared  the  winner  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  that  best  meet  or  exceed  the  re- 
quirements for  the  research  award,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  shall  each  receive  a 
consolation  research  grant  of  $30  million. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate,  by 
regulation,  the  testing  standards  to  be  used 
to  measure  the  requirements  under  section 


4(1  MB)  of  this  Act  and  clauses  (1)  through 
(vii)  of  section  4(1  KC). 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
publish  the  standards  to  be  used  to  measure 
all  requirements  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
for  which  no  testing  standards  were  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  In  order  to  evaluate  properly  the 
motor  vehicles  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
competition,  the  Secretary  may  request  as- 
sistance from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  any  other  Federal  department  or 
agency  which,  by  nature  of  ite  public  duties. 
Is  qualified  to  perform  tests  and  render 
Judgment  on  a  subject  governed  by  the 
standards  described  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  the  Secre- 
tary, any  Federal  agency  or  department 
shall  perform  any  tests  and  prepare  an  opin- 
ion on  any  subject  requested  of  It. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
seek  the  advice  and  opinion  of  private  indi- 
viduals or  groups  concerning  the  accepUbil- 
Ity  of  the  motor  vehicles  entered  In  the 
competition  with  regard  to  the  need  of  the 
public  for  safe,  reliable,  fuel-efficient,  and 
economical  personal  transportation. 

Sec.  6.  All  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  this  competition  are 
final  and  no  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  such 
determination  in  any  court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  7.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  any  contracts  or  to  make  any 
payments  shall  be  effective  except  to  the 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts.  Any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  which,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, authorizes  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1983. 


THE  CORPORATE  TAX  LEASING 
WINDFALL 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
front  page  story  indicating  that  one 
American  corporation,  General  Elec- 
tric, will  receive  a  net  tax  refund  of  be- 
tween $90  and  $100  million  this  year 
despite  pretax  earnings  of  over  t2Vi 
billion.  This  tremendous  windfall  is 
the  result  of  the  corporate  tax  leasing 
provision  of  last  year's  tax  bill.  As  Re- 
publican Senator  Robert  Dole,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, warned  yesterday,  this  is  only  the 
tip  of  an  iceberg— an  iceberg,  I  might 
add  that  is  sinking  this  country  into 
deeper  auid  deeper  debt. 

As  struggling  middle  and  lower 
income  people  across  this  country  are 
about  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax 
burden,  it  is  an  outrage  that  some  ex- 
tremely profitable  corporations  will  be 
paying  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  unfair, 
it  is  unjust,  it  is  bad  for  the  economy, 
it  must  stop  now. 

There  is  currently  a  bipartisan 
effort  in  both  Houses  of  this  Congress 
to  repeal  the  special  tax  loopholes 
that   have  permitted  these  gross  in- 
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equities.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  effort. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4509 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4509. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONFRONTATION  AVOIDED 


(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  briefly  the  arrange- 
ments made  yesterday  by  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  Secretary 
James  Watt. 

First,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  praise  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  for  his  diligence  in 
pursuing  a  conclusion  to  this  situation 
with  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
regarding  documents  relevant  to  his 
determinations  of  reciprocity  under 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act. 

I  particularly  praise  the  chairman, 
given  the  vast  numbers  of  duties  that 
he  has  got  on  Capitol  Hill.  At  the 
same  time.  I  think  that  while  It  Is  good 
for  the  country  that  we  have  avoided  a 
constitutional  confrontation.  I  believe 
It  Is  regrettable  that  we  may  have  set 
an  unwise  and  unfortunate  precedent 
in  the  exchange  of  Important  and  in- 
valuable information  between 
branches  of  Government. 

The  process  of  viewing  sensitive  ma- 
terials at  a  one-time  sitting  Is  to  say  at 
the  very  least  cumbersome.  Because  In 
this  case  there  are  only  a  few  docu- 
ments Involved,  this  procedure  is  man- 
ageable; but  If  the  documents  were 
more  complicated  and  the  documents 
more  numerous,  this  procedure  would 
be  wholly  Inadequate. 

I,  like  many  newer  Members  of  Con- 
gress, was  elected  because  of  my 
pledge  to  do  valiant  legislative  over- 
sight here  In  Washington.  The  public 
expects  us  to  concentrate  more  on 
making  current  laws  work,  rather  than 
trying  to  pass  new  laws.  We  cannot 
have  a  doctrine  of  executive  privilege 
that  gives  bureaucrats  unelected  in 
the  bureaucracy  more  power  than 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  to  run 
every  2  years. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  avoid- 
ed the  constitutional  confrontation 
this  time.  Let  us  note  this  example 
yesterday  as  a  precedent  for  tomor- 
row. 


LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING 

THE      STUDY      OF      A      GROSS 

INCOME  TAX  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  HANCE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bipartisan  bill 
along  with  six  other  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
duct an  indepth  study  detailing  the 
economic  and  administrative  conse- 
quences of  adopting  a  low-rate,  gross 
Income  tax  system.  As  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  feel  it 
is  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  exam- 
ine alternative  structures  and  systems 
by  which  the  essential  revenues  for 
operating  the  Government  are  raised. 

There  Is  currently  much  debate  sur- 
rounding the  complexity,  equity,  and 
level  of  compliance  of  our  present  net 
Income  tax  system.  The  legislation 
which  we  are  Introducing  addresses 
these  Issues  and  may  well  represent 
the  embryonic  stage  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant change  In  our  Nation's  tax 
laws  since  the  first  Income  tax  was 
adopted  In  1913. 

This  legislation  is  very  simple  and 
straightforward.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  directed  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  replacing:  First,  the 
present  Individual  Income  tax;  or 
second,  both  the  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  with  a  simplified 
gross  income  tax. 

The  study  would  examine  the  prob- 
lems and  benefits  of  a  gross  income 
tax  system,  and  would  propose  possi- 
ble solutions  to  deal  with  potential 
problems.  The  Secretary  would  be  in- 
structed specifically  to  consider  the 
protection  of  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged from  any  adverse  effects  of 
Implementing  a  gross  income  tax 
system.  The  Secretary  would  also  be 
required  to  prepare  a  final  report  to 
submit  to  Congress,  within  6  months 
from  the  date  of  this  bill,  containing 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  study. 

We  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
note  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  initiative, 
which  we  hope  will  produce  data  that 
can  be  utilized  to  fashion  a  compre- 
hensive legislative  proposal  in  the  near 
future. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
fine  work  of  Mr.  Jim  Jones  of  Blanco, 
Tex.,  with  whom  I  have  worked  closely 
to  develop  this  legislation. 

We  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  adopt 
this  important  legislation.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  President  travels 
between  Washington,  D.C..  and  the 
west  coast,  I  am  hoping  that  as  he 
crosses  that  great  Midwest  he  looks 
out  the  window  and  sees  what  is  the 
most  efficient  food-producing  region 
In  this  world;  that  he  will  see  not  only 
that  broad  farm  t)elt  of  America,  but 
he  will  also  see  an  economy  that  is  in 
serious,  serious  trouble;  some  of  the 
lowest  farm  prices  since  the  1930's, 
measured  by  parity  levels;  also  high 
interest  rates  are  forcing  fsuin  families 
to  leave  the  farm.  They  simply  cannot 
make  it. 

Now,  In  January,  42  Members  of 
Congress,  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  President 
to  talk  about  the  serious  predicaments 
facing  the  farm  belt.  To  date  the 
President  has  not  been  able  to  find 
time  In  his  schedule  to  have  that 
meeting.  I  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  White  House  the  other  day  that 
said  they  are  still  working  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent finds  time  In  his  schedule  to  do 
plenty  of  things.  I  have  noticed  that 
he  has  met  with  the  Clemson  football 
team,  with  the  National  Hockey 
League  All  Stars,  and  a  number  of 
other  appointments  that  are  Interest- 
ing and  probably  useful,  but  it  Is  also 
Important  for  the  President  to  spend 
some  time  meeting  with  folks  from 
this  body  who  care  about  farm  policy. 
Every  day  that  he  stalls,  farm  families 
are  having  to  leave  the  farm.  I  do  not 
think  this  problem  is  going  to  go  away 
by  ignoring  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  little  coopera- 
tion from  the  White  House  and  I  am 
hoping  they  can  get  those  scheduling 
problems  Ironed  out  s(x>n. 


A  CARING  FARM  POLICY 
(Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  New  York  Times  contains  an 
article  entitled  "The  Myth  of  the 
Fed,"  which  makes  this  point: 

During  the  last  half-century,  there  has 
been  no  single  Instance  In  which  Federal 
Reserve  policy  has  long  been  at  odds  with 
the  wishes  of  an  administration. 

This  very  important  statement 
places  the  responsibility  for  economic 
policy,  including  monetary  policy, 
where  it  properly  belongs— on  the 
President  as  well  as  the  Congress,  not 
the  Federal  Reserve.  I  have  Introduced 
a  resolution  which  would  direct  the 
President  to  consult  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  concerning  its  restrictive  mon- 
etary policies  and  report  those  consul- 
tations to  Congress. 
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A  change  in  monetary  policy  may 
not  In  Itself  bring  down  interest  rates, 
but  it  is  a  step  which  must  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  actions  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  and  38  cosponsors 
in  supporting  House  Joint  Resolution 
319.  a  resolution  which  will  involve  the 
President  in  solving  his  administra- 
tion's high  interest  rates. 


D  1515 

JOINT        RESOLUTION         INTRO- 
DUCED  CALLING  FOR   IMMEDI 
ATE      BEGINNING      OF     START 
TALKS 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  controversy  in  recent  weeks 
over  the  effectiveness  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  arms  control  policy 
has  led  to  an  unfortunate  polarization 
of  views  both  here  and  abroad.  That 
debate  has  served  only  to  undermine 
U.S.  arms  control  negotiators  and  to 
blunt  momentum  for  the  kind  of 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreements  we 
all  want  and  need. 

In  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  t)e- 
tween  administration  critics  who  have 
called  for  a  freeze  on  further  nuclear 
weapons  production  and  the  adminis- 
tration's position  that  a  U.S.  military 
buildup  is  necessary  as  a  way  of  forc- 
ing the  Soviets  to  accept  meaningful 
agreements,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  an  immedi- 
ate beginning  of  the  START  talks. 

This  resolution  reflects  a  realistic 
effort  to  develop  an  overarching  na- 
tional seciirity  framework  that  inte- 
grates strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
arms  control  efforts  while  preserving 
needed  nuclear  modernization  efforts. 
Such  an  approach  enhances  the  pros- 
pects for  a  genuine  and  verifiable  re- 
duction in  the  present  nuclear  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  superpowers.  It  em- 
bodies the  following  basic  ingredients 
of  a  sound  arms  control  and  national 
security  policy: 

Continued  Soviet  and  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols as  embodied  in  SALT  I.  SALT  II, 
and  the  ABM  Treaty. 

An  immediate  beginning  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  reduction  talks  (START). 

An  end  to  the  costly  and  destabiliz- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  currently  being 
pursued  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  by  calling  for  actual  re- 
ductions, as  opposed  to  a  nuclear 
freeze. 

The  need  for  mutual  and  verifiable 

reductions  of  current  nuclear  systems. 

The  continuation  of  the  INF  talks  in 

Geneva  and  the  eventual  merging  of 

those  talks  into  START. 

The  opportunity  to  implement  those 
U.S.  nuclear  modernization  efforts 
that  enhance  the  prospects  for  a  nego- 


tiated reduction  in  both  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  weapons. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  de- 
terrence posture  by  discouraging 
present  trends  toward  new  and  desta- 
bilizing nuclear  weapons. 

Greater  compliance  with  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  which  calls  for 
nuclear  weapons  states  to  cease  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  begin  the 
process  of  disarmament  in  return  for 
the  nuclear  nonweapons  states  to 
forego  nuclear  arms. 

I  believe  this  resolution  provides  a 
significant,  effective,  and  practical 
outline  of  what  our  arms  control  ob- 
jectives should  be.  The  need  for  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  speaK  with 
one  voice  is  essential  if  progress  in 
arms  control  is  to  be  achieved. 

Such  progress  has  never  been  more 
important  to  the  survival  of  mankind. 
Therefore,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  effort  and  urge  quick 
approval  of  this  resolution. 


DEBATE  ON  DEFICITS  AND  IN- 
TEREST RATES  SHOULD  FOCUS 
ON  ISSUES,  NOT  ON  POINTING 
FINGERS 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  this  important  national 
debate  over  the  budget  deficits  and  in- 
terest rates.  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  last  several  days  to  hear  the  ad- 
ministration's spokesmen,  and  indeed 
some  of  our  Republican  colleagues  in 
the  House,  take  credit  for  the  declin- 
ing inflation  rate  which  the  Nation  is 
now  experiencing  and  enjoying,  which 
of  course  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
direct  result  of  the  recession  we  are 
now  in. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
claims  that  the  high  deficits  and  high 
interest  rates  and  other  economic 
problems  of  the  present  are  an  inherit- 
ed mess,  although  according  to  those 
same  spokesmen  last  year's  budget  and 
tax  victories  would  have  immediate 
effect  to  bring  economic  recovery. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  take  the 
position,  and  be  consistent,  that  the 
inflation  reduction,  which  is  a  result 
of  the  recession,  was  not  inherited, 
unless  they  want  to  take  the  blame  for 
the  recession  we  are  in.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  nature  of  the  debate  ought  to 
focus  on  the  issues,  and  not  on  point- 
ing fingers.  We  must  find  bipartisan 
solutions  to  the  high  deficits  and  high 
interest  rates  and  stop  so  much  of  the 
hypocritical  posturing  that  is  being 
heard  today. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  LEAD 
IN  EXERCISING  FISCAL  RE- 
STRAINT 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks  today  are  in  behalf  of  the 
15  very  committed  men  and  women 
who  serve  as  my  congressional  staff, 
both  here  and  in  Toledo.  Thanks  to 
their  loyalty,  ability,  and  commitment, 
I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  my  office  during  the  past 
year  without  the  expenditure  of  the 
full  allowance  authorized  to  me.  In 
fact,  I  am  able  to  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury $75,566.74  In  unspent  funds  sym- 
bolized by  this  check  payable  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

This  excess  money  did  not  need  to 
be  spent  in  order  to  do  my  Job.  and  so 
it  was  not.  I  hope  that  this  will  serve 
as  an  example  to  all  of  the  other  per- 
sons in  Government  who  control  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  If  we 
are  able  to  ask  the  American  people  to 
accept  fiscal  restraint  for  the  good  of 
our  economy,  we  must  be  the  first,  not 
the  last,  to  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness to  cut  back  on  our  own  congres- 
sional budgets. 
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CONGRESS  IS  NOT  DOING  A 
THING 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  talk  today  about  the  schedule 
of  this  House.  It  really  will  not  take 
too  long  because  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing here  anjrway. 

In  January  of  this  year— I  would  like 
to  begin  with  January  but  we  did  not 
do  anything  in  January.  We  held  one 
quorum  call. 

In  February,  on  February  2  we  did 
nothing:  February  3.  no  legislative 
business:  February  4,  no  legislative 
business:  February  8.  pro  forma. 

On  February  9  we  got  around  to  It 
and  called  five  votes  on  some  impor- 
tant items:  February  10.  two  votes: 
February  22,  pro  forma,  no  votes;  Feb- 
ruary 23,  no  legislation:  February  24, 
no  legislation:  February  25.  no  legisla- 
tion. 

We  are  not  doing  anything  in  this 
House.  Here  it  is  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and 
I  realize  that  is  an  important  holiday, 
but  what  it  represents  is  an  expression 
of  congratulations  to  a  country,  a 
strong  country,  the  people  of  that 
country  who  came  here  and  who  are 
hardworking  people,  and  we  are  not 
working.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
walking  around  here  wearing  green, 
but  the  American  people  today  are 
seeing  red  because  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  House  has  failed  to 
do  a  dam  thing  about  this  country  and 
the  problems  that  this  country  is 
facing. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  RESOLU- 
TION REAFFIRMING  SAFETY 
OF  DEPOSITS  IN  FEDERALLY 
INSURED  DEPOSITORY  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  290.  which  reaffirms 
that  deposits  up  to  the  statutorily  pre- 
scribed amount  in  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  are  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 

States.  ,  ^^    ^     WW 

Amid  much  discussion  of  the  health 
of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  per- 
haps we.  in  Congress,  need  to  reaffirm 
our  responsibility  for  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  funds  deposited  in  our 
savings  and  loans— a  responsibility  ex- 
isting since  1934  when  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion was  established. 

No  one  will  argue  that  our  savings 
and  loan  industry  is  going  through  a 
tcugh  period,  and  we  will  undoubtedly 
see  considerable  changes  in  the  next 
few  years  for  the  industry  and  its  cus- 
tomers. However,  we  can  be  sure  that 
S.  &  L.'s  will  continue  to  be  an  impor- 
tauit  source  of  mortgage  credit,  and  an 
important  presence  in  our  communi- 
ties, notwithstanding  economical  and 
regulatory  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  assure 
Americans  that  our  S.  &  L.'s  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  specific  financial  needs 
during  this  difficult  economic  period— 
and,  we  need  to  assure  Americans  that 
Congress  Intends  to  continue  its  sup- 
port and  faith  in  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  as  a  viable  financial  institu- 
tion that  will  emerge  successfully  from 
this  period  of  adjustment. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
share  my  support  for  the  Industry  and 
will  vote  to  pass  House  Resolution  290. 


cause  we  are  unable  to  dispose  of 
price-depressing  surpluses  in  foreign 
markets.  The  Japanese  must  come  to 
understand  that  resentment  and  frus- 
tration are  rapidly  building  over  their 
restrictive  policies.  The  American 
people  are  appropriately  demanding 
action,  and  that  action  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Unfair 
Agricultural  Trade  Barrier  Relief  Act, 
designed  to  require  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President  in  response  to  these 
outrageously  unfair  quota  systems  and 
other  nontarif  f  barriers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  who  repre- 
sent agricultural  interests,  to  examine 
my  bill  and  to  Join  with  me  in  demand- 
ing equitable  action  on  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  producers  of  this  Nation. 


THE  UNFAIR  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  BARRIER  RELIEF  ACT 

(Mr.    BEREUTER    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)  

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  American  economy  continues  to 
sag  under  an  almost  $20  billion  trade 
deficit  with  Japan,  that  nation  persists 
in  denying  significant  market  access  to 
American  agricultural  products,  prod- 
ucts for  which  a  substantial  demand 
exists  on  the  part  of  Japanese  consum- 
ers. It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  explain 
to  unemployed  Americans  why  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  generous  level  of 
access  to  Japanese  auto  Imports,  elec- 
tronics goods,  and  other  products, 
while  at  the  same  time,  our  agricultur- 
al producers  are  suffering  from  low 
commodity    and   livestock    prices   be- 


SKELTON  SPEAKS  AGAINST  THE 
PROPOSED    CUTS    IN    BRUCEL- 
LOSIS PROGRAM 
(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks      and      include      extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget  cuts  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  bru- 
cellosis control  program  are  ill-advised. 
If  approved  by  Congress,  they  will 
ruin  many  excellent  State  programs, 
and  undermine  the  progress  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  area  in  recent 
years. 

Brucellosis  is  a  bacterial  disease  that 
causes  infertility  and  abortion  in 
breeding  stock  and  reduces  milk  pro- 
ductivity in  dairy  animals.  The  pro- 
gram the  administration  proposes  to 
cut  consists  of  testing  for  the  disease 
at  markets,  dairies,  and  slaughter 
plants:  tracing  the  disease  back  to 
herd  origin  and  testing  area  herds  for 
additional  infection:  quarantining  of 
infected  herds:  requiring  the  slaughter 
of  infected  animals  and  paying  the 
owners  Indemnities:  and  vaccinating 
uninfected  calves  and  adult  animals. 
The  Federal  Government  provides  60 
percent  of  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram, while  the  States  contribute  the 
remaining  40  percent.  For  fiscal  year 
1982,  the  Federal  appropriation  for 
the  brucellosis  control  program  was 
$90,896,000.  The  administration  rec- 
ommendation for  fiscal  year  1983  is 
$59,896,000.  But,  more  ominously,  the 
administration  foresees  reducing  this 
funding  to  $6  million  by  fiscal  year 
1985,  thus  eliminating  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  program,  like  so  many  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  could  be  run  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  less  cost.  State  offi- 
cials from  Missouri  have  suggested  to 
me  that  there  are  too  many  Federal 
employees  involved  in  the  program, 
and  that  the  indemnities  could  be  cut. 
However,  cuts  of  the  magnitude  in- 
volved in  the  administration  proposal 


are  excessive.  In  those  States  which 
have  taken  a  positive  approach  and 
adopted  meaningful,  practical  pro- 
grams, the  results  have  been  excellent. 
In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  through 
a  cooperative  effort  of  market  owners, 
veterinarians,  producers,  and  regula- 
tors, the  number  of  known  brucellosis- 
infected  cattle  herds  has  decreased 
from  a  high  of  315  to  the  current  level 
of  195.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  ag- 
gressive educational  program  has  dra- 
matically increased  participation  in 
the  important  calfhood  vaccination 
program. 

Mr.    Speaker.    Missouri    cattlemen, 
veterinarians,  and  officials  of  the  Mis- 
souri Department  of  Agriculture  feel 
that,  without  a  federally  coordinated 
and    funded    program,    their    efforts 
would  be  futile.  Dr.  Taylor  H.  Woods, 
director  of  animal  health  for  Missouri, 
estimates    that    if    the    program    is 
stopped    now.    Missouri    would    have 
1,000  infected  herds  in  1  year,  and 
4,000  in  2  years.  This  would  come  not 
only  from  increased  Infection  in  Mis- 
souri's native  cattle  population,  but 
also   from   reduced   ability   to   guard 
against    the    possibility    of    infection 
from   transient  cattle  shipped  to  or 
through  Missouri  from  more  highly 
infected  areas  to  the  south.  The  eco- 
nomic effect  of  an  increased  incidence 
of  brucellosis  in  Missouri  cattle  herds 
would  be  disastrous.  At  the  present 
time,  Missouri  cattle  producers  export 
70  to  75  percent  of  their  calf  crops  to 
other  SUtes.   In  large  part,  this  is 
made  possible  by  the  low  rate  of  dis- 
eased animals,  and  preventive  testing 
for  the  disease.  If  the  administration 
proposals  are  approved  by  Congress. 
Missouri's  export  industry  In  cattle  is 
in  serious  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  SUte  of 
Missouri  nor  the  financially  troubled 
cattlemen  In  our  State  are  in  any  posi- 
tion to  take  over  the  funding  of  the 
brucellosis  control  program.  It  is 
wrong  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  ad- 
ministration's statement  In  their  Justi- 
fication for  eliminating  the  program 
that  "economic  loss  from  the  disease  Is 
expected  to  rise  somewhat  but  should 
level  off  and  begin  dropping  sharply  as 
more  producers  manage  the  disease 
through  Increased  vaccination  and  se- 
lective purchasing  of  breeding  stock. " 
A  more  accurate  assessment  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  administration 
proposal  is  contained  In  the  following 
paragraphs  included  In  a  letter  to  me 
from  Dr.  R.  L.  Hackler.  a  veterinarian 
from  Hermitage.  Mo.,  who  has  exten- 
sive experience  working  with  cattle 
and  cattle  diseases: 

All  funds  earmarked  to  fight  the  disease 
since  the  beginning  of  a  program  will  have 
been  used  in  vain.  When  the  realization 
dawns  that  brucellosis  has  Increased  to  an 
uncontrollable  level,  it  will  then  take  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  attain  the  sUtus  we  pres- 
ently have  accomplished.  The  other  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  live  with  it.  although  this 
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will  flnmlly  put  the  cattleman  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

As  a  veterinarian,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
the  elimination  of  brucellosis  funding  will 
mean  to  us  as  a  Nation,  to  Missouri  cattle- 
men (and  others  who  have  conscientiously 
pursued  progressive  efforts  to  produce  a 
good  product),  and  finally  to  the  consumers 
of  America. 

I  strongly  urge  you  for  all  consideration  to 
investigate  reasonings  behind  these  propos- 
als and  determine  for  yourself  if  this  budget 
cut  justifies  the  ramifications  that  will  come 
as  a  result  of  them. 


COMMUNICATION*  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Levitas)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WASKiifCTON.  D.C.  March  1 7,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Niill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    Houte    of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Okar  Mr.  Spxakxii:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,   I   have  the   honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,   received   in   the   Clerk's   Office   at 
12:50  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 
and  said  to  contain  a  message   from   the 
President  on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Eomnn)  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


PROGRAM  FOR  ECONOMIC  CO- 
OPERATION FOR  THE  CARIB- 
BEAN BASIN-MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-153) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday,  March 
17.  1982.) 


ADDRESS  BY  IRISH  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER AT  WHITE  HOUSE  ON 
ST.  PATRICKS  DAY,  1982 

(Mr.  DOUGHERTY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  may 
enter  into  the  Record  the  address 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Charles  Haughey,  at  the 
White  House  luncheon  hosted  by 
President  Reagan. 

The  House  has  been  pleased  to  have 
Prime  Minister  Haughey  with  us  at  a 
reception  this  afternoon. 


I  do  this  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foixy)  and 
myself  and  other  friends  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  address 
is  as  follows: 

AOORXSS     BY    THE    TaOISKACH,     Mr.     ChaRLZS 

HAUGHrv.  T.D..  AT  THX  Whitk  Hoasa  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  1982 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  words  of  welcome  and  for  the 
warmth  and  splendour  of  your  hospitality. 
My  wife  and  I  and  the  members  of  our  party 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  friendliness  and 
cordiality  shown  to  us  on  this  short  visit  to 
your  great  country.  For  any  Irishman,  it  is 
an  exceptional  honour  to  be  received  in  this 
House,  which  was  designed  by  an  Irisliman 
and  is  in  itself  a  symbol  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  history  of  our  two  countries  are 
woven  together.  To  be  received  In  the'Whlte 
House  by  a  President  who  bears  an  Irish 
name  and  cherishes  his  Irish  heritage  is  a 
unique  and  special  experience. 

The  United  SUtes  was  the  first  nation  in 
the  world's  history  to  be  founded  on  a 
dream.  It  was  a  dream  which,  over  the 
years,  has  commingled  with  the  reality: 
sometimes,  as  dreams  will,  outshining  it  and 
at  other  times  again  fading  away  from  It. 
But  in  those  valleys  which  all  nations  expe- 
rience, when  the  reality  has  seemed  to  fail 
the  dream,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
great  statesmen  and  men  of  courage  to  re- 
shape the  destinies  of  this  land  and  to  recall 
their  countrymen  to  the  brightness  of  the 
original  vision.  And  if  the  United  States  has 
been,  for  its  citizens.  Ideal  and  fact,  dream 
and  reality,  so  it  has  been  for  millions  of 
Irish  men  and  women  also. 

I  need  hardly  remind  a  St.  Patrick's  day 
gathering  of  that  deep  wish  for  a  new  life 
across  the  sea  which  for  so  long  sustained  so 
many  of  our  countrymen,  or  of  the  count- 
less thousands  who  came  to  these  shores,  in 
sorrow  and  bewilderment,  and  found  what 
they  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for:  found 
that  their  own  personal  Individual  dream 
had  at  last  come  true.  But  though  they 
made  their  own  of  this  great  new  land,  they 
rarely  severed  their  ties  with  home  and  the 
letter  from  America  has  entered  deep,  as 
folklore  and  as  fact,  into  the  Irish  con- 
sciousness, into  our  literature,  our  tales  of 
the  past,  our  family  memories. 

And  because  those  who  came  here  wrote 
home  so  faithfully,  more  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  we  have  dreamed  the 
American  dream  and  shared  the  American 
reality  along  with  you. 

The  ancient  nation  of  Ireland  emerging  in 
this  century  into  a  modem  sute  has  been 
founded  on  those  same  ideals  which  you 
were  the  first  to  set  forth.  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
first  Irish  political  thinker  to  conceive  the 
dream  of  an  Irish  Republic  where  all  whom 
God  had  created  equal  should  be  recognized 
as  equal:  all  whom  God  had  created  free 
should  really  be  free;  was  deeply  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  already  in  exist- 
ence beyond  the  sea  a  great  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  equali- 
ty. 

Prom  that  day  to  this,  as  we  dreamed  our 
dream  and  fought  to  esUblish  a  Republic 
dedicated  to  equality  we  have  always  turned 
to  you  as  a  source  of  vision  and  help.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Island  of  Ireland  today 
has  become  a  modem  state  where  all  are 
free  and  equal  before  the  law;  where  bigotry 
and  discrimination  have  faded  away  and  sec- 
tarianism holds  no  place  in  our  laws,  our 
Constitution  or  our  dally  lives. 

And  in  speaking  of  these  things  to  Ameri- 
cans. I  know  the  sympathy  and  understand- 


ing they  will  evoke:  for  no  man  can  speak  of 
freedom  and  equality  to  Americans  without 
striking  chords:  of  the  lamps  burning  In  the 
belfries  of  New  England;  of  the  farmers  that 
stood  by  the  rude  bridge  at  Concord:  and  of 
the  great  document  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers composed  at  Philadelphia. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  Irish  have  not 
achieved:  and  of  which  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded everywhere  we  go  in  this  great  cap- 
ital city  where  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  his  struggle  to  save  the  American 
Union  and  to  avoid  the  partition  of  his 
country  are  so  beautifully  and  splendidly 
commemorated. 

Whereas  Lincoln  sought  to  prevent  the 
partition  of  his  country,  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  partition  of  ours.  The 
obstacles  to  that  goal  are  in  part  the  age-old 
ones  which  also  nearly  sundered  the  young 
United  States:  misunderstanding.  Ignorance, 
prejudice,  suspicion,  and  fear. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  overcoming 
those  obstacles,  to  further  the  reconcile- 
ment of  the  two  great  traditions  of  our 
island:  to  giving,  to  that  end,  any  pledge 
that  may  be  sought,  any  guarantee  that 
may  be  thought  necessary  and  to  making 
unassailable  constitutional  arrangements 
for  those  in  the  northem  part  of  Ireland 
and  who  may  feel  a  special  need  for  such 
provisions. 

Irish  people  everywhere  yearn  for  that 
day  when  their  country  will  finally  find 
peace  and  Justice  In  unity  and  they  in  their 
turn  in  their  land  will  create  "a  shining  city 
on  a  hUl."  With  the  goodwill  of  that  world- 
wide Irish  spiritual  empire  which  Is  stronger 
here  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America  than 
anywhere  else,  the  Irish  Government  will  do 
all  we  can  through  the  Anglo-Irish  process 
or  any  other  forum  to  achieve  that  historic 
purpose. 

In  the  noble  words  of  Lincoln's  Second  In- 
augural Address,  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
his  beautiful  memorial  in  this  city  the  work 
we  are  engaged  upon  Is:  "To  bind  up  the  na- 
tion s  wounds." 

Countless  millions  of  ordinary  Irish  men 
and  women  have  by  their  labour  and  their 
sacrifice  contributed  to  the  power  and  stat- 
ure of  this  great  American  republic  and  in 
their  name  I  look  confidently  for  support 
and  encouragement  for  our  endeavours  In 
Ireland  today. 

Ireland  holds  a  special  place  In  the  affec- 
tions of  millions  of  Americans  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  that  feeling  will  Inform  American 
policy  and  actions  and  ensure  that  the  en- 
couragement of  Irish  unity  ranks  high 
among  her  international  objectives.  There  is 
much  to  be  done:  and  the  first  thing  Is  that 
Britain  be  encouraged  to  seek  more  positive- 
ly and  persuade  more  actively  a  change  in 
attitudes  and  outlooks  which  would  pave 
the  way  for  unity  and  so  enable  her  final 
withdrawal  from  Ireland  to  take  place  with 
honor  and  dignity. 

We,  In  Ireland  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
your  regard  for  our  country  is  no  mere  sen- 
timental attachment  to  your  Irish  roots,  but 
that  you  have  a  sympathetic  and  concerned 
interest  in  Ireland,  her  people  and  their 
problems. 

This  is  hardly  surprising  in  one  whose  an- 
cestors played  their  own  part  in  Ireland's 
history.  The  Reagans  were  "The  defenders 
of  the  hills "  and  for  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies against  all  comers  they  held  the  only 
pass  through  their  territory  of  Y  Regan  In 
the  Slleve  Bloom  Mountains.  They  held  it 
against  friend  and  foe  and  the  English  at 
one  stage  of  their  long  and  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  conquer  our  country,  paid  the  O'Re- 
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gan's  a  great  compliment.  Their  comnuuid- 
ers,  methodical  men,  prepared  and  sent  to 
London  maps  on  which  were  marked  the 
names  of  the  most  redoubtable  Irish  chief- 
tains—those from  whom  the  strongest  re- 
sistance was  to  be  expected. 

I  have  brought  with  me  such  a  map, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century  and 
showing  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  and 
the  unconquered  territory  of  the  O'Regans. 
I  present  it  to  you.  Ronald  Reagan,  "defend- 
er of  the  hills".  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  friend  of  Ireland. 


D  1530 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material,  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  speech  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zou). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   PRESCRIPTION   FOR   PUTTING 

THE  ECONOMY  ON  THE  RIGHT 

TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  begin  this  afternoon  by  noting 
that  we  are  here  a  little  after  3:30  in 
the  afternoon,  having  conducted  about 
a  half  hour  of  business,  and  then  we 
are  shutting  down  the  House,  and  the 
business  that  we  have  conducted  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  1-mlnute  speeches 
and  little  else.  The  American  people 
should  be  disturbed  that  their  Con- 
gress, even  though  this  Is  a  holiday 
and  a  holiday  of  some  moment,  is  not 
doing  the  btislness  of  this  Nation. 

We  face  some  very  severe  economic 
concerns  at  this  point.  This  Congress 
has  not  been  dealing  with  those  eco- 
nomic concerns.  We  have  not  been 
working  on  the  House  floor. 

Today  is  a  good  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  this  House  really  hsis  not 
been  working.  We  should  note  that 
this  is  a  holiday,  that  It  is  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  and  that  St.  Patrick  is  noted,  of 
course,  for  driving  the  snakes  out  of 
Ireland.  But  I  think  maybe  today  for  a 
little  while  we  ought  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  driving  the  snakes  out  of  the 
economic  process. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  am  going 
to  start  this  afternoon  by  referring  to 
the  message  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  In  which  they  said  to 
the  President  that  what  is  needed  to 
be  done  in  the  economy  today  is  to 
Carterlze  the  economy;  let  us  go  back 
to  the  good  old  policies  of  the  Csuter 
administration. 


We  all  remember  those  policies. 
Those  policies  consisted  of  higher 
taxes  and  bigger  spending  and  a 
double-digit  Inflation,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  program  that  was  put  forth 
by  Senator  Robert  B'trd  and  the 
Democrats  from  the  other  body  yes- 
terday when  they  talked  about  what 
the  President  should  do  to  make  a 
midcourse  correction  in  his  program. 

Their  midcourse  correction  called 
for  precisely  those  elements.  They 
called  for  an  unrestricted  money 
growth,  so  that  means  double  digit  in- 
flation again.  They  called  for  higher 
taxes  because  they  want  to  cut  back 
on  the  tax  cuts,  and  they  called  for 
bigger  spending— take  a  look  at  all 
these  spending  programs  you  have;  go 
back  and  re-Carterize  the  economy. 

I  think  the  American  people  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion would  be  disturbed  to  find  out 
that  that  is  exactly  what  the  alterna- 
tive proposal  consists  of. 

Is  there  another  way?  Is  there  the 
kind  of  program  that  will  deal  with 
the  recession?  That  is  what  I  really 
want  to  talk  about  In  detail  here  this 
afternoon,  because  in  fact  we  could  get 
this  economy  reboimding  again.  We 
could  put  this  economy  back  on  the 
right  track  Lf  we  would  begin  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  get  economic 
growth  started. 

What  are  the  steps  that  are  neces- 
sary? The  main  step  necessary  is  to 
take  the  tax  cuts  that  were  put  in 
place  last  year  and  instead  of  waiting 
imtll  July  of  this  year  to  see  the  next 
round  of  tax  cuts  and  July  of  next 
year  to  see  a  round  of  tax  cuts,  begin 
the  process  of  having  those  tax  cuts  In 
place  right  now.  We  ought  to  acceler- 
ate those  tax  cuts;  we  ought  to  put 
those  tax  cuts  back  to  January  of  this 
year  and  move  it  back  to  January  of 
next  year  so  that  we  start  the  process 
of  economic  growth  once  again,  so 
that  we  get  this  economy  moving,  and 
so  that  we  put  people  back  to  work 
and  start  the  process  of  having  Amer- 
ica on  an  upward  track  rather  than  a 
downward  track. 

How  does  this  all  come  about?  Why 
do  we  think  that  sort  of  thing  could 
happen?  Well,  because  the  indications 
are  already  there.  If  we  take  a  look  at 
what  happened  after  the  5-percent  tax 
cut  of  last  October,  we  will  find  that 
we  set  in  place  some  things  which 
could  have  resulted  in  some  tremen- 
dous economic  growth  had  those 
things  not  been  choked  off  by  the 
social  security  tax  increase  that  went 
into  place  in  January. 

What  happened  in  that  last  quarter 
of  last  year?  A  5-percent  tax  cut  took 
place  in  October.  It  was  fairly  mini- 
mal. Gee  whiz,  for  most  of  the  average 
workers  in  this  country  it  added  up  to 
a  negligible  amotmt  in  their  pay- 
checks. And  yet  in  that  last  quarter  of 
last  year  there  was  an  18-percent  in- 
crease In  savings  in  this  country. 


Now,  what  happens  when  we  get  sav- 
ings of  that  magnitude?  Well,  we  get 
investment,  and  out  of  that  invest- 
ment comes  jobs,  and  out  of  those  jobs 
comes  the  kind  of  economic  growth  we 
are  trying  to  bring  about  in  this  coun- 
try. « 

Well,  what  happened?  Why  is  It  not 
still  going  on?  Well,  as  I  said,  we  got  a 
tax  increase.  The  tax  increase  came  in 
in  January.  The  social  security  tax  in- 
crease choked  off  the  recovery  Imme- 
diately, and  down  the  economy  began 
to  turn  again.  The  savings  dropped 
again,  and  now  we  are  going  to  have  to 
wait  imtil  July  to  see  the  savings  rate 
go  up,  when  the  10-percent  tax  de- 
crease comes  in  and  thereby  attracts 
the  kind  of  economic  growth  this 
country  can  proceed  with. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  get  that  economic 
growth  started,  get  the  savings  start- 
ed, get  the  Investment  started,  and  put 
people  back  to  work  right  now,  accel- 
erating the  tax  cuts,  putting  them  into 
place  right  now,  and  making  certain 
that  American  workers  are  back  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4999.  As  a  co- 
sponsor,  let  me  say  that  this  bill  would 
move  the  July  1982  tax  cut  retroactive 
to  January  1982  and  make  the  July 
1983  tax  cut  effective  to  January  1983. 

As  this  recession  continues,  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  a  chorus  of  voices 
calling  for  tax  increases,  as  my  col- 
league has  said.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
old  saying:  "How  soon  they  forget."  A 
few  short  months  ago  this  body  en- 
acted a  reduction  in  tax  rates.  It  was 
not  really  a  tax  cut  as  we  imderstand 
it,  and  it  has  moved  the  marginal  tax 
rates  down,  but  it  has  not  given  us  the 
real  tax  cut  that  we  need;  it  has  just 
been  a  tax  rate  cut. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  and  I  would  really  like  to  dis- 
cuss here  today.  I  think  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  imderstand  that  we 
have  not  had  a  tax  cut;  we  have  had  a 
tax  rate  cut.  We  are  still  going  to  tax 
more  from  the  American  people  in  this 
year  than  we  did  last  year  and  more  in 
the  following  year  than  we  are  this 
year  through  the  insensitive  bracket 
creep  that  we  have  become  so  aware  of 
as  it  continues  to  raise  more  revenues 
each  year. 

Even  though  the  American  people 
think  we  have  had  a  tax  cut,  we  have 
had  only  a  tax  rate  cut;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Smith)  makes  an  excellent  point.  In 
fact,  taxes  went  up  for  the  average 
taxpayer   in   this   country   last   year; 
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they  did  not  go  down.  Even  though  we 
took  5  percent  off  those  tax  rates  in 
October  of  last  year,  all  Americans 
paid  in  more  taxes  last  year  than  they 
paid  the  year  before,  and  they  will  pay 
more  In  taxes  this  year  than  they  paid 
the  year  before,  even  with  the  cuts  in 
place.  It  is  not  until  we  get  out  Into 
the  third  year  of  tax  cuts  that  there 
are  any  real  tax  savings  to  the  average 
worker,  and  even  then  they  are  mini- 
mal; it  is  about  3  percent  of  real  tax 
savings  when  we  get  out  into  the  third 
year. 

So  anybody  who  talks  about  delay- 
ing the  tax  reductions  that  were  en- 
acted last  year,  anybody  who  talks 
about  canceling  them  is  really  talking 
about  higher  taxes.  They  are  not  talk- 
ing about  deferral,  they  are  not  talk- 
ing about  anything  except  raising 
taxes,  and  I  think  that  is  the  point  the 
American  people  have  to  be  aware  of. 
We  are  not  talking  about  taking  back 
to  the  Government  money  that  the 
Government  somehow  deserves:  we  are 
talking  about  increasing  taxes,  and 
that  is  what  all  these  proposals  to 
delay  the  tax  cuts  or  to  do  something 
about  the  tax  cuts  is  about,  because 
they  are  really  talking  about  increas- 
ing taxes  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if 
we  would  just  look  at  the  situation  we 
are  in  today  in  which  people  are  for- 
getting we  have  not  really  had  a  tax 
cut  and  yet  they  are  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  or  a  deferral  of  the  tax 
rate  cuts,  I  think  we,  if  we  look  at  the 
last  15  or  16  months  since  the  election 
in  November  of  1980.  have  really  seen 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  American 
people  that  they  have  had  a  tax  cut. 
This  is  what  the  media  has  talked 
about  every  day.  it  is  what  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  talked  about, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker)  pointed  out  Just  a 
couple  of  minutes  ago.  we  see  the  in- 
creasing clamor  to  try  to  do  something 
about  putting  off  these  tax  cuts.  But 
these  are  not  tax  cuts:  they  are  tax 
rate  cuts. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  the^people  who 
want  to  save  more  and  who  want  to 
become  more  productive  by  having 
those  dollars  and  being  able  to  invest 
them  in  homes  that  are  so  important 
to  my  part  of  the  economy,  that  is,  in 
forest  products,  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustries, and  in  the  other  areas  of 
small  business. 

These  are  Just  people  who  are  out 
earning  those  dollars,  trying  to  keep 
them  and  becoming  more  free,  if  you 
wiU,  to  exercise  that  freedom  that  is 
so  important  to  this  Nation  in  keeping 
those  dollars  and  putting  them  to 
work  after  they  earn  those  dollars. 

In  the  Congress,  if  we  have  had  one 
success  last  year,  it  is  in  the  area  of 
the  advertising  of  the  tax  cut,  because 
we  really  did  not  have  a  tax  cut.  I 


think  that  is  important  for  everybody 
to  understand. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Smith)  is 
absolutely  correct.  What  we  have 
really  done  is  we  have  stopped  the  in- 
crease from  being  as  much  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.  But  taxes  are 
still  increasing  for  the  American 
people. 

So  those  who  come  up  with  the  idea 
that  somehow  they  are  going  to  defer 
this  tax  program  are  really  saying 
they  want  taxes  to  Increase  more  than 
they  will  increase  under  the  program 
that  was  enacted  here.  And  so  they  are 
really  calling  not  Just  for  higher  taxes 
but  for  much  higher  taxes,  and  the 
American  people  had  better  under- 
stand that  that  is  what  is  behind  these 
calls,  because  they  want  to  generate 
the  kind  of  additional  revenues  that 
will  go  on  with  the  other  aspects  of 
the  program  I  talked  about,  with 
bigger  spending  as  well. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  the  point  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  trying 
to  make,  and  in  fact  it  is  the  point  I 
made  last  year,  that  these  kinds  of  tax 
cuts,  particularly  the  first  installment 
we  saw  last  year,  were  an  illusion.  It 
was  not  a  tax  cut.  As  the  gentleman 
said,  that  tax  cut  was  soaked  up  by  the 
social  security  tax  increase. 

But  it  is  true  that  in  the  tax  cut  last 
year,  although  the  working  people  did 
not  come  up  with  anything  very  fruit- 
ful, the  large  corporations  in  this 
country  came  up  with  a  very  real  and 
a  very  sizable  tax  cut,  to-wit:  Yester- 
day's front  page  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  pointing  out  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  corporations  earned 
$2.6  billion  and  not  only  did  not  pay 
any  income  tax  cut  but  received  a  190 
million  refund. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
DoRGAN)  makes  a  good  point.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  it  because  I  think 
it  is  important  to  realize  and  for  the 
American  people  to  realize  where 
those  corporate  tax  cuts  got  started. 

They  did  not  get  started  in  the 
Reagan  White  House:  They  got  start- 
ed here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Most  of  those 
things  were  written  right  here  in  the 
Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Republican  Finance 
Conmiittee  on  the  other  side.  That  Is 
where  those  provisions  were  put  in. 
The  President  sent  up  a  very  simple 
program.  It  called  for  a  30-percent, 
across-the-board  cut  for  individuals, 
and  it  called  for  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. It  called  for  those  two  things 
only.  I  think  that  was  a  far  better  tax 
program  than  the  one  we  ultimately 
passed  cu-ound  here.  What  we  ended 
up  doing  was  we  gave  the  corporate  in- 


terests all  of  their  tax  welfare  last 
year,  but  we  stopped  the  individuals 
from  getting  theirs  until  the  last  quar- 
ter of  last  year. 

D  1545 

So  far.  where  the  Reagan  program 
called  for  a  20-percent  tax  cut  for  indi- 
viduals to  be  in  place  by  the  time  that 
we  are  standing  here  today,  they  have 
gotten  5  percent,  and  yet  all  of  the 
corporate  interests  in  the  country 
have  gotten  all  of  theirs. 

I  think  that  is  a  bad  program.  I 
think  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  begin  to 
speed  up.  accelerate  the  tax  cuts  for 
the  individuals,  to  make  certain  that 
they  catch  up  with  what  we  have  al- 
ready given  corporate  America.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  my  bill  is  all 
about.  I  would  hope  that  maybe  the 
gentleman  would  Join  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  that  is 
what  happened  last  year,  but  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  the  party 
was  held  at  the  White  House  was  not 
for  the  bill  that  was  written  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  was  the 
party  held  for  the  victory  of  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  bill,  which  included 
a  lot  of  bad  things.  But  there  were  a 
lot  of  bad  things  put  in  on  both  sides. 

I  would  like  to  make  Just  one  other 
point  on  the  comments  in  the  gentle- 
man's special  order,  and  that  is  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  absence  or  presence 
of  that  tax  cut  is  not  what  has  thrown 
this  economy  into  this  recession.  In- 
terest rates  have  thrown  this  economy 
into  this  recession.  And  as  long  as  in- 
terest rates  remain  at  15  V^  percent, 
16  "(^  percent,  or  17  Vi  percent,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  economic  recovery. 
Those  Interest  rates  are  not  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  interest  rates:  they 
are  the  product  of  monetary  policy 
that  is  a  schizophrenic  policy  and  does 
not  work  with  the  fiscal  policy  that 
this  administration  is  pursuing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  again 
makes  an  excellent  point.  I  would 
submit  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
reason  why  the  economic  policy  looks 
somewhat  schizophrenic  is  because 
this  Congress  did  not  once  again  put 
in  the  program  in  toto  the  way  the 
program  should  have  been  put  in. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  tight  mon- 
etary policy  as  a  part,  as  an  initial  part 
of  the  program,  early  on  in  the  admin- 
istration. However,  going  along  with 
that,  the  President  had  proposed  an 
economic  growth  mechanism  as  a  part 
of  the  economy,  too.  So  at  the  same 
time  you  were  tightening  the  money 
supply,  you  were  giving  the  American 
people  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  economy  and  move  it  ahead, 
help  it  to  grow,  with  the  10-percent 
tax   cut.  That   part  of  the   program 
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never  went  into  effect.  That  part  of 
the  program  was  delayed  and  was  de- 
layed to  the  point  that  right  now 
there  has  been  no  real  tax  cut  for  the 
American  people. 

I  think  we  should  have  enacted  pre- 
cisely the  program  that  the  President 
originally  outlined.  Sure,  tightening 
up  somewhat  on  the  monetary  supply 
so  that  we  did  not  have  double-digit 
Inflation,  but  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing the  kind  of  economic  growth  that 
comes  from  a  fiscal  policy  that  recog- 
nizes that  the  American  people  should 
have  more  of  their  own  earnings  to 
spend  and  to  save  and  to  invest. 

That  Is  what  we  failed  on.  We  failed 
on  that  around  here.  And  I  think  that, 
had  we  put  that  Ux  cut  into  effect 
before  January,  last  year,  that  what 
we  would  have  is  not  a  recession,  but 
we  would  have  economic  growth  very 
much  underway  right  now,  with  inter- 
est rates  at  their  more  historic  level, 
tracking  the  inflation  rates.  Because 
right  now  inflation  has  been  brought 
down  dramatically:  the  interest  rates 
which  normally  decline,  to  accompany 
it,  have  not  come  down,  and  I  think 
that  that  is  a  failure  of  the  economic 
policy  that  was.  in  essence,  developed 
around  here  when  we  stopped  the  eco- 
nomic growth  mechanism  from  going 
into  place. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  One  of  the 
things  I  think  we  need  to  think  about 
and  talk  about  a  little  bit  is  the  way 
the  operation  of  the  House  commit- 
tees works.  There  was  no  opportunity, 
really,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  tax 
package  that  the  Reagan  White  House 
brought  down  here.  It  was  crafted  in 
the  hall,  the  final  bill.  The  President 
did  send  down  a  very  simple  tax  mes- 
sage, a  3-year  tax  cut  and  corporate 
depreciation  changes,  and  what  was 
fashioned,  the  hearings  were  not  held 
on  that  bill.  The  hearings  were  held 
on  the  Speaker's  bill  and  Mr.  Rostew- 
KOWsKi's  bill,  and  I  think  that  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  note,  that  there 
were  never  any  hearings  on  the  tax 
bill  that  we  have  today  in  code. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point,  because  had 
hearings  been  held,  we  could  have 
pointed  to  the  kind  of  historic  evi- 
dence that  exist,  that  when  you  cut 
tax  rates  in  this  country  you  bring 
about  the  kind  of  economic  growth 
that  we  all  want— sustained  economic 
growth  without  inflation. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  go  back  and 
point  to  the  Kennedy  round  of  tax 
cuts  that  took  place  In  the  1960's.  The 
Kennedy  round  of  tax  cuts,  according 
to  a  recent  study  In  the  Cato  Journal, 
showed  that  those  tax  cuts  paid  for 
themselves  within  2  years,  and  they 
brought  about  the  kind  of  sustained 
economic  growth  throughout  the  rest 


of  the  period  of  the  1960's  which  al- 
lowed the  economy  not  only  to  finance 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Irresponsible  spend- 
ing, but  ultimately  brought  about  a 
balanced  budget  in  1969. 

Now.  here  was  a  time  when  we  were 
spending  for  guns  and  butter.  We  were 
spending  more  money  than  we  knew 
what  to  do  with,  and  yet  the  budget  of 
this  country  was  able  to  absorb  all  of 
that,  even  though  it  was  terribly  irre- 
sponsible, because  we  had  the  kind  of 
growth  that  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  tax  cuts.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  could  have  been  put  on  the 
record  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee hearings  had  we  listened  to  the 
President's  program.  But  Instead,  we 
listened  to  this  conglomerate  of  spe- 
cial Interest  taxes  that  was  put  togeth- 
er in  the  committees  around  here, 
rather  than  the  President's  tax  pack- 
age. I  think  that  some  of  that  was  a 
mistake. 

I  would  be.  for  instance,  for  repeal- 
ing some  of  the  sections  of  what  we 
did  In  the  tax  package  last  year.  I 
think  they  have  proven  to  be  irrespon- 
sible. But  what  we  hear  Is  not  taking 
away  from  the  corporate  tax  welfare. 
What  we  hear  people  talking  about  is 
taking  away  from  the  individuals  who 
have  not  gotten  anything  yet.  Well, 
that,  to  me,  is  Just  lunacy.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  get  the  American 
people  focusing  on  the  fact  that  they 
deserve  a  real  tax  cut.  They  are  going 
to  get  a  real  tax  cut  if  this  whole  pro- 
gram has  a  chance  to  move  forward. 
They  are  not  going  to  get  a  real  tax 
cut  if  Senator  Byrd  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  have  their  way. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  now.  With  the  gentle- 
man's bill,  H.R.  4999.  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  move  these  tax  rates  for- 
ward, to  really  give  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  this  tax  cut  to  become 
more  productive  and  to  save  and  to 
have  incentives  to  go  out  and  work  in 
the  marketplace. 

Again,  I  agree  with  the  other  gentle- 
man about  the  interest  rates,  but  I 
think  it  is  also  Important,  as  we  are 
talking  about  the  way  the  House  func- 
tions and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
have  a  hearing  on  the  particular  bills, 
as  we  look  at  the  process  we  are  in- 
volved in  right  today  and  the  lack  of  a 
credible  budget  alternative.  It  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  really  get  that 
budget  from  the  Speaker  and  get  that 
budget  into  a  position  where  we  could 
talk  about  what  kind  of  a  future  we 
are  going  to  have  in  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  get  that  on  the 
docket  here  and  hold  hearings  on  that 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  would  Just 
hope  that  we  are  able  in  the  very  near 
future  to  see  the  alternatives  come 
forward. 

I,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  have  of- 
fered an  alternative  that  would  freeze 


Federal  spending,  and  It  would  appear 
that,  with  the  increased  tax  revenues 
that  we  have  been  talking  about,  we 
would  have  within  a  short  period  of 
time  an  opportunity  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
shares  my  concern  about  the  budget 
deficits  that  are  projected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  that  are  projected  in  a 
number  of  other  budgets  that  we  have 
seen  submitted  around  here. 

But  I  think  that  we  also  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  virtually  80  percent  of 
those  deficits  over  the  next  3  years,  in 
other  words,  $185.3  billion  of  the  defi- 
cits projected  over  the  next  3  years  in 
the  President's  budget,  80  percent  of  It 
is  the  result  of  an  economy  which  is 
stagnant. 

The  receipts,  due  to  lower  GNP 
growth,  cost  this  Government  $142  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  The  in- 
creased spending  on  unemployment 
programs  and  other  transfer  payment 
programs  comes  to  almost  $12  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  Higher  interest 
rates  are  going  to  cost  $31.5  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  Those  are 
things  as  a  result  of  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

What  H.R.  4999  proposes  Is.  let  us 
stop  the  economic  stagnation,  let  us 
take  that  80  percent  out  of  the  budget 
deficits  there  and  begin  working  with 
realistic  kinds  of  budget  deficit  figures 
that  are  on  a  plane  of  economic 
growth.  That  is  what  we  have  got  to 
be  doing.  If  we  do  not  start  balancing 
the  budget  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
awfully  hard  time  getting  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  all  we  would  be 
doing  with  H.R.  4999  is  putting  us 
back  on  the  right  track  that  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  originally  in  the  tax 
bill  that  he  sent  down  to  the  Congress 
orig^ally,  with  the  July  cut  moved  up 
to  January  of  1982  and  the  1983  tax 
rate  cut  moved  up  to  January  1983.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  make  certain  that  the  American 
people,  as  we  stand  here  today,  would 
have  a  15-percent  tax  cut  in  place 
rather  than  a  5-percent  tax  cut  and.  as 
of  January  of  next  year,  would  have 
their  full  25-percent  tax  cut  rather 
than  15  percent  that  they  would  oth- 
erwise have.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  That  would  cerUirJy 
bring  about  the  kind  of  economic 
growth  that  could  be  done  in  a  nonln- 
flationary  way  and  yet  could  get  us 
out  of  this  recession. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  But  all  we 
are  doing  is  going  back  to  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  asked  of  the  Congress 
originally:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Not  only  what  he 
asked  of  the  Congress  but  what  he 
pledged  the  American  people  he  would 
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do  when  he  was  campaigning  last  year 
when  they  went  out  and  elected  him 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  the  colloquy,  and  I 
want  to  compiend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wauckr)  for  get- 
ting this  spe<Hal  order.  I  am  consider- 
ing the  gentleih^'s  point  of  view. 

I  think  two  things  are  Important  to 
note,  and  I  think  t^hey  make  the  gen- 
tleman's case.  \ 

First,  there  are  80  tp  70  mUJion  more 
people  in  America  today-^an  there 
were  10  to  12  years  ago.  so  that  in  one 
short  decade,  if  you  wUl,  we  have  in- 
creased our  population  load  on  the 
sled  by  a  third. 

The  second  point  I  think  that  should 
be  made  is  that  our  savings  rate  was 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  modem  indus- 
trial world.  And  until  you  couple  sav- 
ings for  capital  formation  with  the  in- 
vestment requirements  that  that  heav- 
ier sled  requires,  you  cannot  move  this 
economic  engine  forward. 

I  think  the  other  aspect  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  I  think  would  help 
the  gentleman  make  his  case  would  be 
that,  although  the  population  baby 
boom  brought  about  a  3-percentage 
point  growth  in  our  Job  market  the 
last  20  years,  that  has  topped  out  now. 
and  we  are  in  a  decline  for  the  next  12 
years  of  the  number  of  persons  that 
will  reach,  for  example,  the  age  of  18 
and  then  enter  the  job  market. 

Well,  at  first  blush  one  might  think 
that  that  might  be  an  advantage  In  an 
economy  that  is  constrained.  But  the 
other  side  of  that  is  that  there  are 
fewer  taxpayers  who.  arguably,  if  we 
keep  going  in  the  direction  we  are 
going,  will  keep  that  sled  burdened 
down— fewer  taxpayers  paying  higher 
rates. 

What  the  gentleman  is  speaking  to 
In  his  legislation  is  to  reduce  that 
margin  enough  to  create  a  possibility 
for  savings  that  will  stimulate  the  cap- 
ital base  to  move  this  sled  along  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  special 
order,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  gentleman  continue  his  dialog,  to 
help  this  Congress  understand  what  is 
really  at  stake  in  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  contribution 
because  what  he  says  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  we  do  not  begin  to  bring  down 
marginal  rates  of  taxation,  what  we 
will  end  up  doing  is  taxing  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  point  where  we  will 
Indeed  get  less  revenues  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  rather  than  more  reve- 
nues, and  we  will  pile  deficit  on  top  of 
deficit. 

The  one  hope  that  we  have  of  bring- 
ing down  deficits  is  to  bring  down  the 


tax  rates  as  well.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  this  bill  would  end  up  doing. 

I  think  it  is  also  necessary  to  address 
another  question  that  has  come  up 
about  tax  cuts,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  fairness,  because  a  lot  of  people 
are  now  running  around  the  country 
demagoglng  the  issue,  saying  that 
somehow  the  tax  cut  program  benefits 
the  rich  and  not  the  poor  and  that 
what  the  Republicans  have  done  is 
that  they  have  set  in  place  a  program 
to  help  only  their  rich  friends. 

That  is  a  kind  of  ultimate  example 
of  demagoguery  because  the  people 
who  are  saying  those  kinds  of  things 
have  to  know  that  because  of  the 
President's  tax  program  we  are  'going 
to  shift  In  fact  more  of  the  overall  tax 
burden  to  the  rich  than  has  been  in 
place  over  the  last  several  years  and 
shift  more  of  the  tax  burden  away 
from  the  lower  and  middle  income 
classes. 

For  example,  if  you  take  a  look  at 
the  figures,  you  find  that  the  people 
over  $50,000  in  Income  in  this  country 
today  pay  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
32  percent  to  35  percent.  Let  me  get 
the  right  figures.  People  over  $50,000 
pay  a  total  right  now  of  32.9  percent 
of  the  total  tax  burden  of  this  coun- 
try. They  represent  about  3  percent  of 
the  population.  So  that  they  are  al- 
ready picking  up  a  considerable  share 
of  it  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  32.9  per- 
cent. 

Under  the  President's  program,  we 
move  that  up  to  34  percent.  In  other 
words,  they  are  going  to  pick  up  a 
greater  share  of  the  tax  burden.  If  you 
take  the  people  who  are  going  from 
zero  to  $40,000.  in  other  words,  those 
people  from  the  low  to  middle  income, 
today  they  are  picking  up  54.9  percent 
of  the  tax  burden,  primarily  because 
those  are  the  people  who  are  the  most 
in  the  population.  They  will  be  re- 
duced by  over  a  point,  down  to  53.8 
percent  under  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

So,  in  other  words,  we  are  shifting 
the  tax  burden  more  toward  the  rich 
and  having  them  pay  less  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  ranges.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  equity  and  fairness 
that  I  think  the  American  people  have 
been  asking  for.  Let  those  who  pay, 
pay  the  greater  share.  Let  those  who 
do  not  have  the  assets  to  pay,  pay  a 
lesser  share.  That  is  exactly  what  this 
program  ends  up  doing,  and  it  is  the 
kind  of  equity  and  fairness  that  I 
think  that  the  American  people  have 
been  demanding. 

The  sooner  we  can  bring  it  on  the 
line,  the  faster  we  can  put  that  pro- 
gram into  place,  the  faster  you  will  get 
that  greater  equity.  I  think  that  is  an- 
other good  reason  for  accelerating  the 
tax  cuts. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  add  Just  two  more  fig- 
ures to  that  litany  of  figures.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  analyze  who  pays  the 
tax  burden  in  the  country,  who  fi- 
nances what  we  do  in  Government  in 
this  country. 

According  to  an  article  in  Business 
Week  not  too  long  ago.  it  said  that  in 
1960  corporations  in  this  country  paid 
23  percent  of  the  income  tax  in  Amer- 
ica. 

As  soon  as  this  new  tax  bill  that  was 
passed,  which  is  the  administration's 
tax  bill,  flushes  through  this  economic 
system  of  ours,  corporations  will  not 
pay  23  percent;  they  will  pay  7  percent 
of  the  U.S.  income  tax  burden. 

What  that  means  is  a  dramatic  shift 
from  the  corporate  sector  to  the  indi- 
viduals. What  corporations  do  not  pay. 
the  individuals  do.  I  think  that  that 
figure  ought  to  be  considered  when 
analyzing  what  is  the  fairness  of  this 
tax  system. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  what  the  gentleman  has  just 
said.  I  say  once  again  to  the  gentleman 
that  most  of  the  corporate  tax  breaks 
were  not  written  by  this  administra- 
tion, were  not  a  part  of  their  original 
tax  plan.  They  were  written  right  here 
in  this  Congress. 

D  1600 

We  are  the  people  who  added  on 
those  corporate  tax  breaks,  and  inso- 
far as  there  is  responsibility  for  that, 
it  rests  right  hef-e  on  Capitol  Hill.  I, 
for  one.  would  be  willing  to  vote  to  get 
rid  of  the  tax  leasing  provisions  and 
some  of  these  things  that  were  put  in 
there,  because  they  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  supply  side  eco- 
nomics. They  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  base  of  the  Reagan- 
omics  program. 

I  think  we  can  eliminate  them  and 
get  the  additional  revenue  that  comes 
from  that  and  we  would  not  interfere 
with  our  program  one  iota. 

I  think  that  is  fine,  but  the  point 
that  I  am  making  is  that  for  individual 
Americans,  for  the  Individuals  that 
have  to  pay  their  taxes,  the  rich  are 
going  to  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  The  poor  are  going  to  pay  a 
lesser  share  of  the  tax  burden,  when 
this  tax  cut,  this  cut  in  tax  rates  is 
fully  put  into  place.  That,  I  think,  is 
an  equitable  program.  That  is  what 
should  be  done  in  this  country  and 
that  Is  what  we  need  to  put  in  place  in 
a  much  faster  way  than  we  are  pres- 
ently programed. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentlemen  will  yield 
once  again.  I  think  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  Congress  is  hardly 
blameless  for  cluttering  up  that  tax 
bill  with  a  lot  of  corporate  ornaments; 
but  let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that 
the  tax  bill  that  passed  was  not  the 
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one  Congress  wrote.  The  tax  bill  that 
passed  was  the  administration's  tax 
bill.  That  is  why  they  had  the  celebra- 
tion In  the  White  House. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  it  seems  to 
me 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  on  that  point— I 
guess  I  control  the  time.  I  would  take 
my  time  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  yes,  the  administration 
signed  that  bill.  Yes.  they  were 
pleased  that  it  contained  the  kinds  of 
things  the  President  campaigned  on 
last  year,  but  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  Is  absolutely  correct. 
The  special  Interest  ornaments  were 
added  right  here,  and  so  insofar  as  the 
corporate  Interests  of  this  country  can 
celebrate  what  was  done,  they  can  cel- 
ebrate their  ability  to  Impact  on  the 
legislative  process  and  not  on  the  exec- 
utive. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well.  I  think  the  gentleman  needs  an- 
other knuckle  In  that  finger  that  the 
gentleman  Is  pointing  with,  because  I 
think  that  although  I  do  not  hold 
Congress  blameless,  I  think  the  bill 
that  passed  was  the  administration's 
bill  and  they  matched  ornament  for 
omameqt  with  the  congressional  lead- 
ers on  that  tax  bill. 

The  beneficiaries  were  those  who 
are  going  to  benefit  from  a  tax  law 
that  is  fundamentally  unfair. 

But  I  want  to  say  this:  When  you 
talk  about  tax  burdens  in  this  country, 
what  we  ought  to  do  Is  back  away  Just 
a  bit  and  stop  this  nonsense  of  turning 
what  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  civic 
duty,  that  is,  paying  taxes  to  support 
Government,  from  turning  it  Into  a 
significant  nightmare  for  most  Ameri- 
cans and  most  business  people.  The 
gentleman  and  I  and  others  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  body  ought  to 
work  together,  to  step  away  from  this 
series  of  volumes  of  complexities  in 
our  tax  laws,  to  start  moving  toward  a 
simple  Income  tax  that  people  can  un- 
derstand; they  can  understand  how  to 
pay  it.  they  can  understand  whether  it 
is  fair  to  them  and  their  neighbors  and 
to  the  businesses  they  buy  from  on 
the  main  streets  of  the  towns  of  this 
country. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
kinds  of  things  the  gentleman  Is 
saying.  There  was  not  a  tax  break  last 
year.  It  was  an  Illusion,  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  the  fundamental 
problem  In  our  taxes  and  the  lack  of 
fairness  In  those  taxes  that  confront 
the  American  people  right  now  when 
they  flU  out  their  income  tax  returns. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  some  kind  of  simplifica- 
tion and  getting  us  to  more  fairness, 
too;  but  I  think  what  we  have  to  focus 


on  is  that  is  not  what  the  opposition  is 
saying  needs  to  be  done  to  the  pro- 
gram. If  you  listen  to  what  is  being 
said  by  the  minority  leader  on  the 
other  side,  he  Is  really  saying  that  his 
program  Is  to  simply  defer  the  tax  rate 
reduction  program.  That  Is  what  I 
have  as  a  concern,  because  that  Is  not 
the  kind  of  economics  this  country 
needs. 

What  the  real  debate  has  to  be 
about  here  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  move  forward,  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  produce  some  econom- 
ic growth  in  this  country.  The  way  to 
produce  economic  growth  Is  by  accel- 
erating the  tax  cuts  already  in  place. 
When  you  do  that,  you  begin  to  get 
the  economy  growing  again.  That  is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about.  That  is 
what  this  special  order  Is  all  about  and 
the  point  I  am  making,  it  does  two 
things:  It  promotes  economic  growth 
and  also  in  terms  of  the  individual 
Income  tax  payer's  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  It  makes  the  system  far  more 
equitable  than  it  Is  today. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
note  when  we  talk  about  incremental 
bracket  reduction,  whether  It  Is  the  5 
percent  on  October  1.  which  by  the 
way,  from  November  forward  has  com- 
menced to  show  tne  greatest  repay- 
ment of  Installment  debt  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  outstanding  debt  In  Amer- 
ica in  our  history,  so  that  for  the  last 
several  months  we  have  seen  equity 
develop  again  In  some  of  our  concerns, 
whether  It  Is  $3.  $6.  $12  or  $24  was  the 
bottom  line  to  a  worker  in  this  coun- 
try, multiplied  times  91  to  96  million 
workers.  Impacted  In  the  private 
sector,  I  say  to  my  colleague,  probably 
to  the  tune  of  multlbllllons  of  dollars 
worth  of  ripple  effect  In  the  private 
sector,  as  opposed  to  the  public  sector 
getting  it  and  wasting  it  in  the  trans- 
fer process. 

So  whether  it  is  the  July  1,  10  per- 
cent, or  the  January  acceleration  of  10 
percent,  as  the  gentleman  suggests  by 
his  legislation,  the  tax  bracket  reduc- 
tion, that  tax  bill  may  have  some  bad 
things  in  It.  but  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  I  think,  that  there  were  some 
good  things. 

For  example,  the  individual  retire- 
ment account  could  potentially  mean 
$250  billion  to  $260  billion  worth  of 
hard  currency  equity  financing  in  the 
next  5  years,  times  5  In  the  turnover 
could  mean  a  $1,250  trillion,  one  and  a 
quarter  trillion  dollars  worth  of  equity 
financing  for  America;  not  that  each 
person  who  has  taken  advantage  of  it 
has  that  money  in  the  bank  saved,  but 
they  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
course  of  restructuring  that  objective. 
That  is  what  tax  cuts  at  the  margins 
do.  and  that  Is  what  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  certainly  am,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. There  are  some  other  provi- 
sions in  there,  too.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  there  are  many  farm  fami- 
lies who  believe  that  the  family  farm 
is  (,'olng  to  survive  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  that  we  made  In  the  Inherit- 
ance tax  laws  and  some  things  like 
that;  so  that  there  were  some  other 
very  worthwhile  provisions  in  there; 
but  I  think  the  focus  here  needs  to  be 
on  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  get  the 
economy  growing  now  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  recession  and  that  is  what 
is  involved  here. 

In  the  bill,  H.R.  4999  that  I  have 
sponsored,  I  would  also  point  out  that 
there  are  a  number  of  groups  who 
have  endorsed  this  idea.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  for  Instance,  calls  the 
bill  "the  best  economic  policy  idea 
coming  out  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives." It  calls  for  accelerating  the  re- 
ductions In  the  1981  tax  bill. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  points  out 
that  when  people  look  at  the  economy, 
they  say  "blaming  the  tax  cuts  does 
not  hold  much  water,  because  the  re- 
cession began  2  months  prior  to  the 
October  1.  Implementation  date. 

"Accelerating  the  tax  cut  will  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  the  budget 
deficit  by  creating  the  foundation  for 
a  prosperous  economy."  That  is  really 
what  we  are  saying  here. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has 
pointed  out  that  by  moving  the  full 
10-percent  tax  cut  up  to  January  1. 
1982.  the  "effect  on  the  deficit  could 
be  smaller  than  that  of  a  serious  reces- 
sion; better  still,  the  economy  would 
be  growing  and  workers  would  be 
spared  the  pain  of  unemployment." 
The  himian  tragedy  of  unemployment, 
the  human  tragedy  of  recession.  Is  In 
large  part  there  because  we  have  not 
taken  the  actions  necessary  to  get  this 
economy  growing  again. 

It  is  also  well  to  point  out  that  there 
was  a  poll  conducted  which  asked  the 
American  people  in  terms  of  economic 
policy  and  tax  policy  which  direction 
they  preferred  to  go;  would  they 
prefer  to  go  the  direction  that  many 
liberals  are  suggesting,  and  that  Is  a  6- 
month  delay,  or  deferring  the  tax  cut. 
Well.  21  percent  of  the  American 
people  said  that  that  was  their  pre- 
ferred option;  29  percent  of  the  people 
said  that  they  thought  that  the  cuts 
ought  to  be  left  in  place,  just  as  they 
are;  30  percent  of  the  people,  or  the 
largest  number,  said  that  they  be- 
lieved we  ought  to  accelerate  each  of 
those  tax  cuts  for  6  months. 

In  other  words,  when  you  go  out  to 
ask  the  American  people  and  ask  them 
what  do  they  think  the  policy  should 
be,  most  of  them  see  the  wisdom  of 
giving  them  a  greater  tax  break  so 
that  they  have  more  money  to  save, 
they  have  more  money  to  invest  and 
that  jobs  can  be  produced. 
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Well.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
is  clear,  that  the  way  in  which  we  get 
the  economy  growing,  the  way  we  get 
ourselves  out  of  this  recession  is  based 
upon  not  only  economic  projections, 
but  also  on  the  history  of  economic 
performance,  is  to  accelerate  the  tax 
cuts,  move  them  forward  so  that  we 
get  out  of  the  recession. 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Congressman  Bob 
Walkcr.  for  requesting  this  special 
order  and  for  his  valuable  leadership 
on  this  most  important  issue. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4999.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  effort  and  am 
hopeful  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
win.  during  this  period  of  inactivity, 
consider  legislation  to  accelerate  the 
individual  tax  cuts  which  this  body 
overwhelmingly  approved  last  year. 

Despite  the  rumblings,  from  our 
Democratic  colleagues.  I  firmly  believe 
the  Reagan  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram will  succeed.  But  as  with  all  en- 
deavors, nothing  will  be  gained  If  it  is 
not  ventured,  and  accordingly  we  must 
give  the  recovery  program  adequate 
opportunity  to  work. 

What  we  must  not  forget  is  that  our 
current  economic  difficulties  are  not 
the  result  of  decisions  made  last 
month,  last  year  or  even  5  years  ago, 
but  are  the  product  of  20  years  of  mis- 
guided economic  policies. 

These  were  policies  initiated  by  our 
Democratic  colleagues  who  to  this  day 
continue  to  believe  that  the  only  solu- 
tion to  our  economic  problems  Is  to  In- 
crease the  already  onerous  tax  burden 
on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  higher  taxes  do  not 
reduce  prices  nor  fight  inflation. 
Higher  taxes  do  not  Increase  employ- 
ment nor  stimulate  economic  growth. 
Rather,  tax  increases  exacerbate  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  low  pro- 
ductivity, and  economic  stagnation. 

I  believe  the  American  people  clear- 
ly indicated  last  year  that  they  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  notion  of  ever-in- 
creasing taxes.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their 
efforts  that  this  Congress  finally  lis- 
tened and  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

While  this  legislation  was  hailed  in 
the  press  as  a  bold,  revolutionary  tax 
cut.  which  in  fact  it  is.  the  simple 
truth  Is  that  the  revolution  has  barely 
Just  begun  and  we  have  only  just 
taken  the  first  step  in  a  long  journey 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery.  Un- 
fortunately, this  Joximey  was  impeded 
when  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  an 
agreement  was  made  to  postpone  the 
effective  dates  of  the  individual  tax 
cuts. 

The  means  that  taxpayers  realized 
only  a  1.25-perecent  effective  cut  in 
their  1981  tax  rates  and  will  not  get 
their  long  overdue  10-percent  cut  until 
July  of  this  year. 


Despite  this  miniscule  tax  cut.  per- 
sonal savings  as  a  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  has  increased  to  nearly 
6  percent  per  month,  which  is  up  from 
5.2  percent  in  the  month  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation. 
Americans  are  therefore  now  saving  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  income 
than  in  any  time  since  September 
1976. 

With  these  funds,  more  and  more 
money  is  becoming  available  for  pri- 
vate investment  in  industrialization, 
modernization,  and  new  businesses. 
This,  in  turn,  will  create  new  jobs  and 
enhance  productivity,  thus  pulling  the 
economy  out  of  its  prolonged  stagna- 
tion and  putting  it  firmly  on  the'road 
to  recovery. 

Unfortunately,  however,  all  good 
things  take  time.  And,  Just  as  we  did 
not  get  in  our  current  economic  mess 
overnight,  we  will  not,  no  matter  how 
much  political  rhetoric,  undo  the 
damage  of  20  years  of  bad  policies 
overnight. 

What  then  should  we  do?  Many  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  like  nothing  more  than  to 
unravel  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  and  turn  back  the 
clock  to  those  bygone  days  of  Demo- 
cratic rule  when  we  all  suffered 
through  20  percent  inflation,  20  per- 
cent interest  rates,  negative  productiv- 
ity, and  the  lowest  savings  rate  of  any 
industrialized  nation. 

I  reject  this  notion,  however,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it  also, 
not  because  of  partisan  politics  but  be- 
cause we  must,  once  and  for  all.  have  a 
consistent  economic  policy.  How  can 
this  body  continue  to  send  mixed  sig- 
nals to  the  American  people  and  yet 
fall  to  recognize  the  economic  havoc 
our  political  Inconsistencies  are  having 
on  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  are  two 
roads  we  can  travel.  The  first  road 
would  be  to  allow  the  President's  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  to  take  effect  on  sched- 
ule. While  these  tax  cuts  will  provide  a 
tremendous  stimulus  to  our  economy, 
I  feel  we  cannot  afford  to  further 
delay  these  benefits  but  should  In- 
stead immediately  accelerate  these  in- 
dividual tax  cuts  by  6  months  and  ret- 
roactively move  the  first  10-percent 
cut  back  to  January  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  proposing 
here  today  is  an  idea  designed  to  bene- 
fit all  Americans.  For  in  this  time  of 
economic  uncertainty,  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
available  capital.  Capital  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  economy,  and  without  it 
we  will  continue  to  experience  high  in- 
terest rates,  unacceptable  unemploy- 
ment rates,  trade  imbalances,  and  sag- 
ging levels  of  productivity. 

I  believe  that  if  enacted,  this  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  4999,  will  unlock  important 
sources  of  capital  and  will  allow  Amer- 
ican industries  to  expand  their  facili- 
ties, to  create  thousands  of  Jobs,  to 


more  effectively  compete  abroad,  and 
to  more  efficiently  produce  those 
products  we  depend  upon  in  our  daily 
lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  accelerate  economic  vi- 
tality for  this  great  Nation  by  sending 
this  positive  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  committed  to  the 
long-term  economic  recovery  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  leadership  on  this 
most  important  issue. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONORING  LOU  KLEWER. 
TOLEDO  BLADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  time  most  people  reach  age  82, 
they  are  more  than  willing  to  relax 
and  reflect  on  past  accomplishments— 
especially  if  those  accomplishments  in- 
clude exploring  the  North  and  South 
Poles,  hunting  Jaguar  in  Columbia, 
winning  several  professional  boxing 
matches,  and  spending  58  years  as  a 
top-notch  Journalist. 

But  not  Lou  Klewer. 

He  says  Jokingly  it  Is  about  time  he 
gets  on  with  his  life. 

Lou  recently  wrapped  up  his  Journal- 
ism career  at  the  Toledo  Blade  where 
he  spent  more  than  a  half  century 
tracking  nature  and  writing  about  his 
outdoor  adventures.  He  had  churned 
out  the  longest  unbroken  series  of  out- 
door columns  for  a  single  newspaper  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Spirited,  sometimes  audacious  and 
always  informative.  Lou's  columns 
took  readers  to  nearly  every  comer  of 
the  world.  Closer  to  home.  Lou  earned 
a  near-legendary  status  as  an  expert 
fisherman  and  hunter  in  northwest 
Ohio. 

His  advice  to  other  outdoorsmen  will 
be  sorely  missed,  as  will  his  animated 
tales  of  his  travels. 

But  somehow  there  is  relief  in  know- 
ing that  Lou  has  always  done— and 
always  will  do— what  he  wants,  when 
he  wants,  with  little  to  keep  him  from 
slowing  down. 

When  Lou  was  a  boy.  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  nature  along  the  Maumee 
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River.  His  appetite  to  learn  about  the 
outdoors  was  enormous.  He  eventually 
Joined  the  Boy  Scouts,  thus  beginning 
a  career  In  scouting  that  would  span 
six  decades.  Few  of  the  neighborhood 
boys  were  interested  In  scouting 
though,  as  Lou  could  rarely  don  his 
uniform  and  walk  to  the  Scout  meet- 
ing at  the  local  YMCA  without  getting 
into  at  least  one  fist  fight  along  the 
way. 

But  like  nature,  Lou  quickly  adapted 
and  became  an  excellent  boxer,  thanks 
to  a  talented  coach  and  a  mountain  of 
self-pride.  Soon.  Lou  was  not  only  able 
to  walk  to  the  Y  unmolested,  but  he 
also  became  a  good  enough  boxer  to 
turn  pro  and  t)ecome  one  of  Ohio's 
finest  lightweights. 

In  college,  Lou  bypassed  selecting  a 
major  and  Instead  enrolled  In  a  smor- 
gasbord of  classes.  He  admits  that 
everytime  he  met  an  interesting  young 
woman  he  became  Interested  in  her 
area  of  study,  too.  and  thus  studied 
over  a  wider  range  than  he  might  oth- 
erwise have  pursued. 

He  took  enough  Journalism  courses, 
however,  to  land  a  job  at  the  former 
Toledo  Times.  His  first  assignment 
was  to  cover  a  bowling  tournament, 
but  Lou  picked  up  a  bigger  story,  dis- 
covering that  the  Boston  Braves  had 
Just  signed  a  local  sandlot  baseball 
player.  It  was  the  top  story  the  next 
morning,  scooping  the  two  afternoon 
papers.  His  fast  start  proved  to  be  no 
fluke,  as  Lou  produced  the  top  stories 
the  next  3  days,  again  scooping  the 
competition. 

A  year  later,  he  Joined  the  Blade  and 
was  soon  offered  the  position  of  sports 
editor.  But  Lou  felt  at  home  covering 
sports  and  the  outdoors,  and  he  elect- 
ed to  continue  reporting. 

And  continue  he  did. 

In  the  next  several  years,  Lou 
crossed  the  equator  50  times  in  search 
of  wild  game,  adventure,  and  intrigu- 
ing stories.  He  has  hunted  jaguar  in 
Columbia,  kangaroo  in  Australia,  ante- 
lope in  Africa,  wallaby  in  New  Zealand 
and  Rocky  Mountain  goat  In  Canada. 

He  was  also  as  much  an  explorer  as  a 
hunter,  having  explored  the  South 
Pole  and  the  Arctic  Circle.  But  caves 
were  a  favorite  of  Lou's  to  explore.  He 
crawled  through  many  caverns  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  charting  as  he 
went,  and  opening  up  new  passages 
when  he  could  go  no  farther. 

Lou's  long  journeys  were  not  enough 
to  keep  him  from  his  Interests  at 
home— scouting  and  animals. 

In  1953,  Lou  was  presented  with  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award  for  his  service  to 
the  Toledo-area  Boy  Scouts.  He  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Eagle  Award 
in  1973  for  his  dedication  to  the  Scout- 
ing movement  and  his  involvement  in 
community  conservation  efforts.  He 
became  the  first  Toledoan  to  win  such 
an  award. 

Lou  was  also  named  acting  director 
of  the  nationally  recognized  Toledo 


Zoo  in  1950.  That  job  is  normally  a 
full-time  responsibility,  but  Lou  kept 
his  tasks  at  the  Blade  as  well.  Two 
years  later,  he  became  zoo  director.  He 
Is  still  on  the  zoo  board  of  directors 
and  often  collects  animals  for  the  zoo 
in  his  safari  trips. 

Lou  may  be  retiring  from  the  news- 
paper business,  but  you  can  bet  he 
won't  retire  from  contributing  to  his 
community  or  to  aspiring  outdoors- 
men. 

He  might  still  frequently  be  seen  of- 
fering pointers  to  fishermen  along  the 
Maumee  River,  but  those  who  knew 
Lou  only  through  his  columns  will 
miss  his  visits  and  words  of  advice. 

Seldom  can  a  writer  transmit  his 
own  personality  through  such  Inform- 
ative columns.  But  readers  were  easily 
able  to  identify  with  Lou's  venture- 
some, high  spirited,  yet  seemingly  re- 
laxed life  style. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  also  the  hope  of 
everyone  in  northwest  Ohio,  that  in 
retirement,  Lou  Klewer  will  continue 
to  be  blessed  with  good  health  and 
retain  his  taste  for  adventure  that  we 
all  have  come  to  enjoy  through  his 
columns. 


a  1615 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
tomorrow  we  commemorate  the  occa- 
sion of  National  Agriculture  Day. 

This  day  brings  with  it  special  sig- 
nificance this  year.  Not  only  must  we 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  the  achievements  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  but  we  must  point  out 
that  current  economic  difficulties  are 
devastating  the  farmer. 

American  farmers,  accoimtlng  for 
only  2  percent  of  the  population,  pro- 
vide nearly  one-third  of  all  exports  our 
country  relies  upon  to  offset  our  for- 
eign imports. 

Additionally.  Americans  still  enjoy 
some  of  the  least  expensive  food 
worldwide.  Yet  mldwestem  farmers 
are  facing  their  third  consecutive  year 
of  reduced  prices.  The  combination  of 
high  Interest  rates  and  low  commodity 
prices  are  reeking  havoc  in  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  our  farmers 
to  continue  this  proud  tradition,  we 
must  do  three  things:  First,  this  econo- 
my must  be  turned  around  such  that 
businesses,  including  farms,  can  once 
again  turn  a  fair  profit.  Second,  we 
must  seek  new  and  innovating  alterna- 
tives to  what  this  Congress  offered  the 
mldwestem  farmer  in  its  1981  farm 
bill.  Finally,  we  must  expand  Interna- 
tional demand  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  by  aggressively  seeking  new 
markets  and  defending  our  trade  inter- 


ests against  unfair  trade  policies  prac- 
ticed by  trade  competitors. 

Please— let  us  use  National  Agricul- 
ture Day  to  its  fullest:  let  us  promote 
the  farmer  and  his  efforts,  rather 
than  discourage  him. 


MILK  MARKETING  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jetporos) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
reduce  the  Government  cost  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program  without 
causing  economic  strife  In  that  produc- 
ing sector. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  this  country 
have  done  their  part  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  Government  and  they  are  willing  to 
do  more.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
American  dairy  farmer  has  not  re- 
ceived an  increase  In  his  support  price 
since  October  1980— he  agreed  to  forgo 
a  required  adjustment  in  April  1981 
and  again  in  October.  The  1981  farm 
bill  that  was  recently  accepted  by  this 
body  only  allows  for  a  15-cent-per- 
hundredwelght  adjustment  In  the  sup- 
port price  In  October  1982.  a  mere  1- 
percent  increase. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  accepted  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  their  Incomes. 
For  example,  the  president  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield. 
Mass.,  the  major  agricultural  lending 
Institution  in  the  Northeast,  tells  me 
that  20  to  30  percent  of  their  borrow- 
ers will  face  significant  cash  flow  prob- 
lems within  the  next  year.  Many  dairy 
farmers  are  facing  an  economic  crisis. 
and  they  are  producing  more  milk  Just 
to  survive. 

While  many  of  us  had  hoped  that 
milk  production  would  t>egln  to  de- 
cline, we  now  find  that  production  na- 
tionally is  Increasing  by  over  2  percent 
of  where  it  was  1  year  ago,  and  the 
cost  to  the  Goverrmient  is  expected  to 
exceed  $2  billion  for  this  marketing 
year.  A  majority  of  this  increase  in 
production  is  taking  place  In  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  United  States.  Dairy 
farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Vermont, 
for  example,  have  reduced  their  pro- 
duction, for  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  January  pro- 
duction was  2  percent  less  than  the 
1981  production  level  for  the  same 
month  and  1  million  pounds  less  thsin 
the  1980  level  of  production  for  the 
same  month. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1981  farm 
bill,  I  have  been  searching  for  an  equi- 
table solution  to  the  overproduction 
problem— one  which  would  allow  effi- 
cient producers  a  fair  return  without 
Jeopardizing  the  future  production  po- 
tential of  the  industry.  In  my  quest 
for  such  a  solution,  I  have  visited  with 
representatives  to  the  European  Eco- 
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nomlc  Community,  reviewed  reports 
on  the  operation  of  dairy  pro-ams  In 
other  major  non-EEC  dairy  producing 
countries,  and  evaluated  the  various 
legislative  pro[>osals  that  have  been 
considered  over  the  years  in  Congress. 
A  summary  of  some  of  the  various  na- 
tional dairy  policies  Is  provided  below. 
Natioww.  Daiky  Policies 
A  comp&rlBon  amons  national  dairy  poli- 
cies, as  applied  In  the  developed  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  North  America,  and  the 
Pacific,  brings  out.  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  New  Zealand,  a  number  of  conunon 
elements.  Most  countries  have  some  form  of 
guarantee  of  returns  to  milk  producers. 
Only  In  the  cases  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  do  these  appear,  however,  to  Incorpo- 
rate explicit  indexation  of  returns.  Most 
countries  employ  such  tnstrumenU  as  the 
payment  of  direct  subsidies  on  milk  produc- 
tion (Canada  and  Japan),  the  payment  of 
state  sutMldles  Into  equalization  funds  ( most 
of  the  West  European  countries  other  than 
the  EEC),  the  establishment  administrative- 
ly of  market  support  prices  (as  In  the  EEC. 
the  U.S.A..  and  Canada),  or  their  combina- 
tion, to  achieve  levels  of  guaranteed  returns 
or  Income.  Many  countries  apply  policies  to 
try  and  manage  supply.  Including  the  appli- 
cation of  national  or  individual  producer 
production  or  marketing  quotas  (Canada. 
Switzerland.  Austria.  Japan),  financial  disin- 
centive policies  (overproduction  levies  as  in 
Canada,  the  co-responslblllty  levy  as  In  the 
EEC.  the  setting  of  producer  returns  at  less 
than  the  rate  of  Inflation  as  in  the  EEC),  or 
policies  to  Influence  Inputo  (such  as  premla 
to  encourage  herd  conversion  to  beef,  herd 
slaughter,  taxes  on  feed  concentrates,  or 
withdrawal  of  fodder  acreage.)  Some  coun- 
tries use  consumption  stimulation  policies 
to  balance  milk  markets.  Including  the 
fixing  of  retail  prices  (as  In  much  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  New  Zealand)  at  levels 
lower  than  those  which  might  otherwise 
prevail,  the  payment  of  direct  subsidy  on 
retail  market  consumption  (such  as  the 
EEC-financed  butter  subsidy  in  the  U.K.. 
Ireland,  and  Denmarlc.  and  Canadian  subsi- 
dy on  skim  milk  powder,  discontinued  In 
1978).  special  occasion  or  group  "cheap" 
product  sales  (as  in  the  EEC),  or  the  subsidi- 
zation of  dairy  product  consumption  for 
animal  feed  (such  as  the  EEC's  subsidiza- 
tion of  milk  and  milk  powder  for  calf  feed  or 
the  U.S.  CCC  tender  system  for  feed  powder 
sales).  These  domestic  dairy  policies  have 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  Increased  border 
protection  (quotas,  levies)  In  most  countries 
and  export  assistance  measures  (such  as  the 
EEC  restitutions)  to  dispose  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Evu-opean 
Economic  Community  earlier  this 
year,  I  asked  some  of  the  representa- 
ti-es  to  the  EEC  if  they  felt  a  core- 
sponsibility  levy  has  been  successful  In 
reducing  milk  production  in  the  EIEC. 
Since  September  1977.  the  milk  pro- 
ducer has  had  to  make  a  contribution 
In  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the 
price  of  milk.  In  other  words,  he  pays 
a  proportion  of  his  income  into  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  be  used  for  promoting  and 
expanding  the  outlets  for  milk  prod- 
ucts. The  use  of  this  fund  is  decided  by 
the  Commission  following  consulta- 
tion of  the  producer  groups.  Milk  pro- 
ducers are  thus  made  responsible  by 
being  directly  involved  in  the  prices 


policy.  The  response  I  received  was  a 
resounding  no.  Those  represeni-atives 
with  whom  I  spoke  told  me  that  the 
Conununity  milk  products  policy  now 
costs  annually  about  half  of  the  total 
European  farm  budget  and  the  best 
immediate  way  to  bring  down  costs  in 
an  equitable  maimer  would  be 
through  supply  controls. 

In  researching  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  dairy  support  program,  I  find 
that  supply  controls  have  been  dis- 
cussed In  the  past.  In  1963,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
proposed  a  milk  supply  control  pro- 
gram. Almost  10  years  later,  in  1972, 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion considered  and  authorized  for  dis- 
cussion a  supply  management  pro- 
gram. During  both  of  these  i}eriods, 
the  supply  imbalance  changed  before 
legislative  action  was  taken. 

During  my  review  of  our  domestic 
dairy  policy,  I  came  across  two  major 
studies.  A  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  report  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity dated  September  1963  (A.E. 
Ext.  267)  concludes  that- 
Some  type  of  mandatory  supply  manage- 
ment program  appears  to  offer  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  reducing  current  program 
costs  by  significant  amounts  without  a  sacri- 
fice In  producer  Incomes.  Lower  levels  of 
support  prices  would  curtail  support  pur- 
chases and  reduce  government  costs,  but  at 
a  cost  In  producer  Incomes. 

The  report  evaluates  other  alterna- 
tives and  concludes  that- 
Some  producers  would  still  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  expand  with  a  two-price  pro- 
gram, particularly  If  expansion  resulted  in 
lower  unit  production  cost  and  did  not  re- 
quire added  capital  expenditures. 

A  1955  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report  on  the  operation  of  the 
dairy  support  programs,  "A  Study  of 
Alternative  Methods  for  Controlling 
Farm  Milk  Production  and  Sup(>orting 
Prices  to  Farmers  for  Milk  and  Butter- 
fat,"  also  concludes  that  a  mandatory 
supply  management  program  offers 
more  potential  for  short-run  supply 
reduction  than  any  alternative  pro- 
gram. The  same  report  also  found  that 
any  gradual  reduction  in  support 
levels  would  not  result  in  quick  pro- 
duction adjustment  because  of  the 
slowness  of  response  to  price  changes. 
Eventually,  this  report  concludes,  ad- 
justments in  resource  use  would  accel- 
erate but  at  a  cost  in  farm  income. 

Another  area  that  must  be  addressed 
when  proposing  changes  in  domestic 
dairy  policy  is  the  ability  to  trade 
dairy  products  on  the  world  market. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  must  do  a 
better  Job  to  develop  these  markets, 
we  cannot  rely  on  these  foreign  outlets 
for  disposing  of  our  excess  produced 
dairy  stocks.  This  is  true  not  only  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  a  party  to 
international  dairy  trade  agreements 
such  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  other 
agreements  made  during  the  Multilat- 
eral Trade  Negotiations  (MTN),  but 


also  because  world  markets  are  rela- 
tively small  and  account  for  less  than 
5  percent  of  world  dairy  production. 
As  a  number  of  reports  have  conclud- 
ed, the  volume  of  world  trade  remains 
marginal  to  world  milk  supply  and  its 
growth  and  character  remain  heavily 
Influenced  by  the  domestic  support 
policies  of  the  developed  countries. 
Western  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Japan.  The  world  market  offers  only 
limited  outlets  and  is  well  supplied. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  Is  designed  to  meet  this  diffi- 
cult overproduction  situation  head  on. 
Other  proposals  will  be  made.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  my  bill  rep- 
resents our  best  chance  of  meeting  two 
very  essential  objectives:  Eliminating 
the  burden  of  the  dairy  program  on 
taxpayers,  while  allowing  dairy  farm- 
ing to  remain  viable  in  the  various  pro- 
duction regions  of  the  United  States. 

Under  my  bill,  dairy  farmers  would 
select  one  of  the  two  options  in  a  na- 
tional referendum.  The  first  option 
would  be  to  simply  cut  prices  to  a 
clearinghouse  level,  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  stocks  and  force  reduced  pro- 
duction. The  consequences  of  this 
would  be,  in  my  view,  potentially  disas- 
trous, but  it  Is  a  decision  which  can 
and  should  be  made  by  dairy  farmers 
themselves. 

The  second  option  is  being  referred 
to.  for  want  of  a  better  description,  as 
a  base  plan. 

The  base  plan  would  work  as  follows. 
A  base  support  price  would  be  estab- 
lished at  the  traditional  minimum,  75 
percent  of  parity.  Parity  is  the  theo- 
retical fair  price  for  farmers  to  receive 
for  their  milk,  computed  by  a  complex 
formula.  However,  that  support  price 
would  only  apply  if  any  individual 
farmer's  production  did  not  exceed 
what  he  produced  the  year  before.  For 
any  production  in  excess  of  that,  the 
farmer  would  get  a  support  price  of 
only  half  the  base  price.  This  would 
obviously  be  a  very  strong  disincentive 
for  increased  production.  The  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  remain  in  effect  for  2 
years. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  base 
plan.  The  first  is  an  automatic  contri- 
bution by  each  farmer,  of  5  cents  per 
hundredweight,  for  a  program  to  pro- 
mote milk  sales.  Any  individual  farmer 
who  objects  to  this  could  request,  and 
receive,  a  refund.  The  other  feature  is 
creation  of  a  milk  board  which  would 
have  the  job  of  disposing  of  surplus 
milk,  with  emphasis  on  exports  to 
other  nations. 

I  should  point  out  that  other,  alter- 
native bills  will  be  considered  as  well. 
Including  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation. 
This  plan  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  its  effectiveness  is 
in  question  because  those  nations  have 
had  overproduction  problems  in  recent 
years.  I  also  question  it  because  it  may 
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reinforce   our   current   problem,    and 
may  not  be  equitable.* 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1982,  the 
most  fundamental  reform  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  in  over  30  years.  The  bill 
is  complex,  but  its  purposes  are 
simple:  To  reform  outmoded  and  un- 
workable provisions  of  the  present  im- 
migration law  and  to  gain  control  of 
our  national  borders. 

This  is  an  historic  occasion,  not  only 
because  of  the  significance  of  the  bill 
itself,  but  also  because  an  identical  bill 
is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson,  of  Wyo- 
ming, chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy. 

It  is  rare  when  a  House  and  a  Senate 
subcommittee  chairman  agree  to  intro- 
duce an  identical  bill.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary when  the  chairmen  are  introduc- 
ing such  an  identical  bill  on  one  of  the 
most  controversial  subjects  of  our 
times.  It  Is  even  more  extraordinary 
when  the  chairmen  are  from  different 
parties,  and  different  regions  of  the 
country. 

We  have  reached  this  point  for  two 
reasons: 

First,  the  issue  of  immigration  is  so 
important  to  our  Nation  and  the  need 
to  reform  our  laws  is  so  pressing  that 
all  party  and  regional  loyalties,  as  well 
as  differences,  must  be  transcended. 
As  elected  Representatives,  we  must 
reflect  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
those  who  elected  us.  But,  we  cannot 
also  forget  that  on  certain  fundamen- 
tal issues— national  defense,  foreign 
pHjlicy,  crime,  drug  abuse,  and,  now, 
irrunlgration— the  importance  of  the 
subject  requires  a  totally  objective, 
nonparochial  approach. 

The  second  reason  we  have  come  to 
this  point  in  immigration  reform  Is 
Alan  Simpson.  He  is  an  unusual  man 
and  an  unusual  Senator.  He  and  his 
very  capable  staff  have  been  a  joy  and 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  during  the 
past  13  months  as  we  have  studied  this 
issue  together. 

Before  assuming  the  chairmanship 
last  year,  as  you  all  know.  Senator 
Simpson  served  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  chaired  by 
my  good  friend.  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame, 
my  alma  mater. 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  he  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  me  and  my  staff 
and  has  been  thoroughly  cooperative 
as  we  have  worked  on  this  issue. 


For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  our 
two  subcommittees  held  joint  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  immigration  reform. 
We  have  traveled  together  to  study 
Immigration  problems,  most  recently 
earlier  this  month  to  the  State  of 
Florida.  We  have  traveled  what  I  have 
termed  the  equivalent  of  the  borscht 
circuit  of  immigration  putting  on  our 
Immigration  Today  show  at  confer- 
ences, such  as  one  at  Williamsburg 
sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
Foundations,  and  the  conference  at 
San  Diego  sponsored  by  the  San  Diego 
City  Club. 

For  these  last  few  weeks,  we  have 
had  extensive,  detailed  meetings  on  all 
aspects  of  the  bill  we  are  Introducing 
today,  with  a  true  dialog,  so  that  today 
we  have  a  joint  venture  of  which  we 
are  both  proud. 

What  we  are  introducing  today  Is  a 
fair  and  equitable  and  workable  and 
balanced  bill.  Neither  of  us  is  happy 
with  each  and  every  one  of  its  provi- 
sions, but  we  believe  that,  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  type  of  package  that  people 
who  study  this  issue  carefully,  will 
agree  is  the  best  approach  to  that 
most  nettlesome  of  moral,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  of  issues— immi- 
gration. 

Senator  Simpson  and  I  have  traveled 
a  long  road  to  reach  this  point.  Both 
of  us  have  given  exhaustive  study  to 
this  issue.  Right  now,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  six  other  members  of 
my  subcommittee— Sam  Hall  of  Texas; 
Pat  Schroeder,  of  Colorado;  Barney 
Prank,  of  Massachusetts;  Ham  Fish,  of 
New  York;  Dan  Lungren,  of  Califor- 
nia; and  Bill  McCollum,  of  Florida— 
who  have  participated  in  endless  hours 
of  hearings  and  meetings,  and  ac- 
quired a  firm  understanding  of  this 
matter.  Without  them,  the  product  we 
have  before  us  today  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  my  professional- 
ly competent  and  personally  devoted 
subcommittee  staff— Harris  Miller, 
Skip  Endres,  Peter  Regis,  Gene  Pug- 
liese,  and  Bonnie  McGuire— for  their 
fine  help. 

Also  I  want  to  thank  Chairman 
Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  of  the  full  com- 
mittee; ranking  minority  member. 
Congressman  Robert  McClory;  and 
committee  staff  director.  Gamer 
Cllne,  for  their  consistent  support. 

Let  me  review  briefly  what  has  tran- 
spired leading  to  the  development  of 
this  legislation. 

First,  the  most  recent  three  adminis- 
trations have  proposed  major  immi- 
gration reform.  Presidents  Ford  and 
Carter,  and  now  President  Reagan, 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  im- 
migration. And  all  three  proposed 
strikingly  similar  packages  to  deal 
with  it.  All  elements  of  earlier  formu- 
lations are  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing. 

The  Attorneys  General  who  served 
under  the  three  Presidents  I  cited— es- 
pecially our  present  Attorney  General, 


William  French  Smith— deserve  spe- 
cial commendation  for  their  interest  In 
immigration. 

Frankly,  as  I  told  Attorney  General 
Smith  when  he  came  before  our  sub- 
committee: 

When  they  were  wooing  you  to  leave 
sunny  California  to  come  to  Washington,  I 
doubt  that  anybody  bothered  to  advise  you 
that  the  nettlesome  Inunlgration  question 
would  be  sitting  there  in  the  middle  of  your 
desk  as  the  first  of  your  many  hot  potatoes. 

But.  to  the  Attorney  General's 
credit,  he  has  plunged  into  this  issue 
with  full  dedication.  I  hope  he  and  the 
President  will  give  their  full  and  influ- 
ential support  to  the  bill  Senator 
Simpson  and  I  have  drafted. 

Another  element  which  helped 
produce  our  bill  on  immigration 
reform  was  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy, 
which  was  established  4  years  ago  by 
Congress  and  which,  just  1  year  ago, 
issued  the  most  comprehensive  report 
and  set  of  recommendations  on  immi- 
gration since  1911. 

That  Commission  was  chaired  by 
Father  Hesburgh,  as  I  noted,  one  of 
the  most  talented  individuals  of  our 
age.  Having  chaired  my  own  subcom- 
mittee in  the  study  of  this  multifacet- 
ed  issue  for  the  past  year,  I  appreciate 
even  more  the  talent  of  Father  Hes- 
burgh who  was  able  to  bring  together 
so  many  diverse  points  of  view— from 
eight  Members  of  Congress,  four  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  administration, 
and  four  public  members— into  one 
comprehensive  set  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  work  of  that  Select  Commission 
has  been  invaluable  to  Senator  Simp- 
son and  me  in  putting  together  our 
bill.  Just  as  I  believe  that  Presidents 
Ford,  Carter,  and  Reagan  will  see  a  lot 
of  what  they  recommended  in  our  bill, 
so  do  I  believe  that  Father  Hesburgh 
and  the  other  Commissioners  will  see 
a  lot  of  their  dedicated  work  reflected 
in  our  measure. 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees  and  International  Law  last 
February,  I  have  spent  more  time  on 
the  immigration  issue  than  on  any 
other  policy  issue  since  my  arrival  in 
the  House  over  1 1  years  ago. 

My  subcommittee  held  12  days  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  all  aspects  of  im- 
migration reform,  including,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  4  days  of  joint  hearings  with 
Senator  Simpson's  subcommittee. 

We  have  heard  from  witnesses  from 
all  walks  of  life.  We  have  heard  the 
pros  and  cons  articulated  on  every  ele- 
ment of  this  bill.  Even  one  who  had 
never  heard  anything  about  immigra- 
tion reform,  but  took  the  time  to  read 
our  hearings  would  quickly  become  a 
reigning  expert  on  the  issue. 

Senator  Simpson  and  I  have  not  only 
learned  from  our  hearings  directed 
specifically  to  immigration  reform,  but 
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also  from  more  generalized  hearings 
on  the  operations  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  on  the 
consular  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  our  refugee  pro- 
gram, and  on  other  related  immigra- 
tion problems. 

Several  of  the  problems  dealt  with  in 
my  bill  were  on  private  Immigration 
bills,  highlighted  in  hearings  I  have 
conducted.  My  subcoimnlttee  members 
and  I  have  taken  several  major  sub- 
committee Investigative  trips  to  places 
such  as  southern  California,  Florida, 
Mexico  City.  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Europe.  Reports  of  these  trips  have 
been  published  so  others  could  obtain 
a  more  personal  feeling  for  the  issues 
before  us.  Finally,  we  have  had  many 
private  meetings  with  individuals  con- 
cerned about  immigration  who  have 
brought  us  Information  and  insights 
which  have  proven  invaluable. 

In  sum,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
can  say  that  we  have  not  done  our  best 
to  learn  and  understand.  I  believe  our 
bill  reflects  that. 

The  deUils  of  the  bill  Senator  Simp- 
sow  and  I  have  prepared  follow  my  re- 
marks. 

Also  to  follow  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  Attorney  General 
today  dealing  with  the  detention  of 
Haitians  at  the  Krome  facility  in 
Miami. 

Suffice  it  now  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  believe  this  bill  to  be  fair,  bal- 
anced, workable,  and  equitable.  It 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

IMXIOHATION  RXPORM  AMD  CORTROI.  ACT  OP 

1982— A  Brikp  SumtAKY 
(See  longer  summary  of  Act  for  more  de- 


EMTLOTXR  SAJfCTIONS 


Makes  It  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire,  re- 
cruit or  refer  any  alien  unauthorized  to 
work. 

For  3  years,  an  employer  can  rely  on  three 
forms  of  identifiers  In  screening  prospective 
employees  (I.e.  U.S.  passport:  social  security 
card  or  birth  certificate  plus  an  Identifier 
carrying  vital  statistics  and/or  picture). 

Creates  an  affirmative  defense  for  em- 
ployers to  have  complied  with  verification 
procedures  (i.e.  attest  to  documentation  ex- 
amination). 

Requires  a  secure  employment  ellKibility 
system  to  be  In  place  after  three  years. 

Establishes  a  graduated  penalty  struc- 
ture—fines for  first  two  offenses,  SIOOO  and 
$3000  per  alien,  criminal  misdemeanor 
charge  for  third  offense.  Provides  no  penal- 
ties during  first  six  months  of  program, 
with  a  warning  for  first  violation  during 
second  six  months  of  program. 

Requires  an  extensive  outreach  program 
to  inform  employers,  unions  and  general 
public  of  requirements  under  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Makes  it  Illegal  to  produce  and  use  fraud- 
ulent documents  to  obtain  valid  U.S.  docu- 
ment or  to  obtain  employment. 

IMlf  IGKATIOII  BOAJtO 

Establishes  an  independent  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion Board  (USIB),  five  members  plus  chair- 
man appointed  for  6  year  term  by  President 
with  advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

Main  Function:  To  review  decisions  of  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judges. 


Chairman  of  USIB  will  appoint  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges  from  Civil  Service  list. 

Precludes  review  by  Attorney  General  of 
USIB  decisions:  no  exclusion  matter  re- 
viewed by  courts:  deportation  cases  may  be 
brought  to  U.S.  Circuit  Court. 

ASYLUM 

Provides  for  summary  exclusion  of  aliens 
seeking  to  enter  without  documents  unless 
alien  applies  for  asylum  Immediately. 

Prohibits  reconsideration  of  a  denied 
asylum  application  unless  there  are  changed 
circumstances  In  home  country. 

Requires  asylum  determinations  to  be 
made  by  specially-trained  Administrative 
Law  Judges,  who  are  separate  from  INS. 

Provides  that  asylum  hearings  will  be 
open,  with  right  to  counsel  and  cross-exami- 
nation and  complete  record  of  proceedings. 

Allows  review  by  USIB  of  negative  asylum 
decisions. 

LXGAL  IlOflCRATIOM 

Establishes  total  annual  immigration  ceil- 
ing of  43S.000  (including  present  unrestrict- 
ed immediate  relative  of  U.S.  citizen  catego- 
ry). 

Two  categories:  Family  reunification, 
325.000,  Independents.  100.000. 

20,000  per  country  ceiling  per  year  (except 
from  Mexico  and  Canada,  for  which  the 
number  will  be  40,000  with  unused  numbers 
transferred  from  one  country  to  another). 

Labor  certification,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, remains  for  Independent  category. 

AMKRASIANS 

Provides  special  immigrant  visas  for  Amer- 
asians  (children  fathered  by  U.S.  servicemen 
in  Korea,  Laos.  Vietnam,  and  Kampuchea) 
and  permits  2,000  such  admissions  per  year 
for  5  years. 

C-4  VISA  HOLDDIS 

Provides  special  Immigrant  visas  for  cer- 
tain children  and  surviving  spouses  of  Inter- 
national Agency  officials  (e.g.  World  Bank). 

mfPORAKY  WORKXRS 

Revises  the  current  temporary  worker  (H- 
2)  program  to  create  a  special  streamlined 
program  for  agriculture. 

Prohibits  workers  from  staying  for  more 
than  8  months  in  any  one  year. 

SIUULHIS 

Prohibits  students  from  adjusting  to  per- 
manent resident  status  unless  married  to 
U.S.  citizen.  Readmlssion  only  possible  after 
2  year  stay  in  home  country. 

VISA  WAIVXR 

Nonimmigrant  Visa  Waiver-creates  a  3 
year  pilot  program  for  five  countries  with 
low  visa  refusal  rate  after  Attorney  General 
certifies  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  a  workable  arrival/departure 
system  in  place. 

LEOAUZATIOII 

Authorizes  Immediate  permanent  resident 
alien  status  for  persons  who  entered  before 
January  1.  1978. 

Creates  a  temporary  resident  status  for 
Cuban/Haitian  entrants  and  for  persons 
who  entered  between  December  31,  1977 
and  January  1,  1980,  with  adjustment  to 
permanent  residence  after  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Makes  temporary  residents  ineligible  for 
most  forms  of  public  assistance  (certain  ex- 
ceptions for  aged,  blind,  disabled  and  per- 
sons requiring  medical  care). 

Prohibits  legalization  for  persons  who 
have  committed  crimes,  are  a  serious  danger 
to  the  U.S.,  or  are  excludable  for  specified 
reasons. 


iMMICRATIOIf  REPORJI  AND  ColfTROL  ACT  OP 

1982 

I.  THX  BILL  COHTAIIIS  PKOVI8ION8  TO  INCltEASE 
CONTHOL  OVER  ILLSCAL  IlIlltGRATIOIf 

A.  Employer  penalties 

Penalties  against  persons  who:  knowingly 
hire,  recruit,  or  refer  for  employment  In  the 
U.S..  an  alien  who  Is  not  authorized  for  such 
employment:  knowingly  continue  to  employ 
unauthorized  aliens  (except  those  hired 
before  the  date  of  enactment):  knowingly 
hire,  recruit,  or  refer  for  employment  any 
person  (whether  a  citizen  or  alien)  without 
complying  with  the  minimal  verification 
procedures. 

It  Is  an  affirmative  defense  against  a 
charge  of  unlawful  hiring,  recruitment,  or 
referral  If  the  verification  procedures  have 
been  followed  in  good  faith. 

Transitional  (first  3  years)  verification 
procedure:  person  who  hires,  recruits,  or 
refers  must  attest,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
that  he  has  examined  documents  which  es- 
Ubllsh  both  (a)  eligibility  to  work,  and  (b) 
Identity  (showing  that  the  Individual  pre- 
senting proof  of  eligibility  to  work  is  not 
presenting  documents  relating  to  another 
Individual).  A  U.S.  passport  would  establish 
both.  Otherwise  one  document  of  each  type 
would  be  presented:  (a)  Social  Security  card 
or  birth  certificate,  and  (b)  INS-lssued  card, 
drivers  license,  other  State-Issued  I.O.  card, 
or  other  document  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

President  Is  directed  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  new,  secure  system  to  verify  work 
eligibility  within  3  years.  Such  system  would 
not  be  available  for  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment purpose  and.  if  It  were  to  Involve  the 
use  of  a  card,  such  card  would  not  be  re- 
quired for  any  purpose  except  verification 
of  work  eligibility. 

Penalty  for  failure  to  follow  verification 
procedure:  $500  civil  fine  per  individual 
(whether  citizen  or  alien). 

Penalties  for  substantive  violation:  first  6 
months  (education  period):  no  penalty: 
second  6  months:  warning  for  first  offense: 
1st  offense  (after  warning  during  second  6 
months):  tl.OOO  civil  fine  for  substantive 
Violation:  2nd  offense:  $2,000  civil  fine:  after 
2  offenses:  criminal  misdemeanor  penalty  of 
up  to  $1,000  fine,  6  months  imprisonment, 
or  both:  pattern  or  practice  of  knowingly 
continuing  to  hire:  Attorney  General  may 
seek  Injunction. 

Felony  penalty  (up  to  $5,000  fine  or  5 
years  Imprisonment  or  both)  for  activities 
involving  the  use.  manufacture,  or  sale  of 
counterfeit  or  altered  identification  docu- 
ments. 

B.  Increased  border  and  other  enforcement; 
uterfee* 

Creates  new  criminal  misdemeanor  for 
bringing  an  alien  to  the  U.S.,  knowing,  or  In 
reckless  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  alien 
had  not  received  prior  official  authorization 
to  enter. 

States  the  sense  of  Congress  that  re- 
sources for  border  patrol  and  other  enforce- 
ment activities  should  be  increased. 

States  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  use  his  present  au- 
thority to  impose  fees  for  the  use  by  aliens 
of  border  and  other  INS  facilities  and  serv- 
ices In  an  amount  commensurate  with  cost. 
C.  Adjudication  procedure*  and  asylum 

Summary  exclusion  of  alien  entering  with- 
out documents  unless  he  asserts  some  rea- 
sonable basis  for  entering  the  U.S.  or  claims 
asylum,  In  which  case  he  shall  have  a  hear- 
ing before  a  specially  trained  asylum  adjudi- 
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cation  officer  and  by  the  newly  esUbltshed 
U.S.  Immigration  Board. 

Exclusion  (other  than  summary  exclu- 
sion) and  deportation  cases,  and  cases  In- 
volving an  asylum  claim  by  a  legal  nonimmi- 
grant, to  be  adjudicated  by  a  specially 
trained  administrative  law  Judge  with  an 
appeal  to  the  6  member  Immigration  Board: 

Board  would  be  appointed  to  6  year  term 
by  the  President  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  would  operate  in  panels  of 
3. 

ALJ  decisions  would  i)e  reversible  by  the 
Board  if  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

No  Judicial  review  in  exclusion  cases 
(except  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  habeas  corpus). 

No  Judicial  review  with  respect  to  issue  of 
asylum. 

Judicial    review    of   deporUtion   cases    Is 
available  in  circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
D.  Adjustment  of  status 

Adjustment  of  sUtus  procedure  would  not 
be  available  to  aliens  who  have  violated  the 
terms  of  their  nonimmigrant  visa. 

II.  THE  BILL  REPORMS  LEGAL  IMlilGRATIOW  IW 
ORDER  TO  BrrXER  SERVE  THE  MATIOHAL  IHTER- 
EST 

A.  Immigrants 
Annual  celling:  "immediate  relatives"  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  "special  Immigrants" 
remain  numerically  unlimited  In  accordance 
with  our  historical  commitment;  the  celling 
on  numerically  limited  family  reunification 
immigrants  is  325.000,  minus  the  number  of 
"Immediate  relatives"  In  prior  year.  For  var- 
ious categories  and  allocations,  see  chart  at- 
tached; the  ceUlng  on  numerically  limited 
independent  immigrants  Is  100,000,  minus 
the  numi)er  of  "special  Immigrants"  in  prior 
year.  For  the  various  categories  and  alloca- 
tions, see  chart  attached;  the  present  total 
of  aliens  Issued  Immigrant  visas  or  adjusting 
their  status  to  lawful  permanent  resident 
(excluding  refugees)  is  approximately 
425.000.  Therefore,  no  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rent level  of  legal  immigration  will  occur. 

Except  for  our  contiguous  neighbors, 
Mexico  and  Canada,  the  "per-country  cell- 
ing" for  a  country  will  remain  20,000,  minus 
the  number  of  "immediate  relatives"  and 
"special  Immigrants"  admitted  from  such 
country  In  the  prior  year  In  excess  of  20,000. 
For  Mexico  and  Canada,  each  country  will 
have  a  quoU  of  40.000  and  either  country 
will  be  entitled  to  the  unused  visas  of  the 
other  country  from  the  prior  year. 

New  family  reunification  preference  cate- 
gories, along  with  their  share  of  the  total 
ceiling  for  such  categories,  are  as  follows: 
(a)(1)  unmarried  adult  sons  and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens  (present  first  preference)  16 
percent;  (a)(2)  spouses  and  minor  children 
of  lawful  permanent  residents  (present 
second  preference,  minus  adult  sons  and 
daughters)  65  percent;  (aM3)  married  adult 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  (present 
fourth  preference)  10  percent;  (a)<4)  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  adult  U.S.  citizens  whose 
visa  petition  has  already  been  approved  (the 
present  fifth  preference  backlog  as  of 
March  1.  1982)  10  percent. 

New  independent  preference  categories, 
along  with  their  share  of  the  total  celling 
for  such  categories,  are  as  follows:  (b)(1) 
aliens  of  exceptional  ability  (similar  to 
present  third  preference)  will  be  allowed  up 
to  the  celling;  (b)(2)  skilled  workers  needed 


In  the  U.S.  (part  of  present  sixth  prefer- 
ence). numl)ers  unused  In  (bKl);  (b)(3)  In- 
vestors of  $250,000  In  a  new  enterprise  cre- 
ating at  least  ten  Jobs  in  high  unemployment 
areas,  numbers  unused  In  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2); 
(b)(4)  unskilled  workers  needed  In  the  U.S. 
(part  of  present  sixth  preference),  numljers 
unused  In  (b)(l)-(bK3);  (b)(5)  nonpreference 
workers  (present  nonpreference),  numbers 
unused  In  (b)(l)-(b)(4). 

Lalx>r  certification  will  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  nationwide  Job  market  data.  Instead 
of  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  Certification  must 
Include  a  finding  that  sufficient  U.S.  work- 
ers could  not  be  trained  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Relief  provisions  provided  for  certain 
Ameraslan  children. 

Relief  provisions  are  provided  for  certain 
children  and  widowed  spouses  of  employees 
of  International  organizations. 
B.  Nonimmigrants 
Special  procedure  established  for  H-2  sea- 
sonal workers  In  agriculture:  the  employer 
need  not  apply  more  than  80  days  In  ad- 
vance of  need;  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
provide  a  decision  on  the  certification  no 
later  than  20  days  In  advance  of  need  (oth 
erwlse  the  application  for  certification  Is 
deemed  approved);  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  a  certain  number  of  quail- 
fled  U.S.  workers  will  be  available  at  the 
time  needed,  but  at  the  determined  time 
those  workers  are  not  qualified  and  avail- 
able, an  expedited  7-day  procedure  to  deter- 
mine continued  need  would  be  available. 

After  the  INS  has  Implemented  an  auto- 
matic data  processing  system  to  properly 
track  the  entry  and  exit  of  nonimmigrants, 
the  State  Department  may  establish  a  pilot 
visa  waiver  program  for  5  countries  which 
provide  a  similar  benefit  to  the  U.S.  If  the 
visa  refusal  and  visa  abuse  rates  for  the  na- 
tionals of  such  countries  are  minimal,  and  If 


the  visitor  has  a  nonrefundable,  noruefund- 
able  roundtrip  ticket. 

Adjustment  of  status  will  not  be  available 
to  a  nonimmigrant  student  until  he  has  re- 
turned and  resided  in  his  home  country  for 
two  years,  unless  such  a  student  Is  an  "im- 
mediate relative"  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  these  educational 
programs  for  foreign  students. 

III.  LEGALIZATION 

Immediate  permanent  resident  status  (not 
citizenship)  for  aliens  who  have  continuous- 
ly resided  In  the  U.S.  since  January  1.  1978. 

Temporary  legal  status  for  (a)  aliens  who 
have  continuously  resided  in  the  U.S.  since 
January  1,  1980,  and  (b)  "Cuban/Haitian  en- 
trants" who  were  previously  given  special 
legal  status;  persons  receiving  temporary 
status  will  be  able  to  adjust  to  permanent 
resident  status  two  years  from  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Federally  funded  public  assistance  (other 
than  medical  care,  aid  to  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, and  public  health)  will  not  be  avail 
able  to  those  in  the  2  year  temporary  status 
(other  than  'Cuban/Haitian  entrants ") 

Persons  will  not  l>e  eligible  for  legalization 
who:  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  3 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  U.S.;  have 
assisted  in  political  persecution;  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  Involving  moral  turpi- 
tude, or  2  or  more  offenses  for  which  sen- 
tences aggregating  5  or  more  years  were  Im- 
posed; the  government  has  reason  to  believe 
seek  to  enter  for  activities  inimical  to  the 
welfare,  safety  or  security  of  the  U.S.;  are, 
or  have  been,  anarchists.  Communists,  or 
who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment; are  Nazis;  would  engage  in  subversive 
activities;  have  been  convicted  of  a  drug  vio- 
lation, other  than  simple  possession  of  30 
grams  or  less  of  marijuana;  was  a  nonimmi- 
grant exchange  alien  subject  to  a  two  year 
foreign  residency  requirement. 
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COMMITTXX  Oil  THX  JUSICIAST. 

HOUSS  or  RZPRKSKKTATIVIS. 

WathingUm,  DC.  March  17.  1982. 
Hon.  William  Frxnch  Smith. 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAA  Mb.  ATTORifTY  GEifniAL;  I  am  wiit- 
ln«  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  findings 
and  obaervations  resulting  from  my  recent 
trip  to  South  Florida.  In  particular.  I  wish 
to  relate  some  of  my  deep  concerns  relating 
to  the  operation  of  the  Krome  North  deten- 
tion facility. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  difficulties  con 
fronting  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS)  in  operating  this  deten- 
tion facility  and  readily  acknowledge  that 
they  are  performing  In  an  admirable 
manner  under  these  trying  circumstances. 

Prom  all  accounts,  conditions  at  Krome 
have  Improved  considerably  in  recent 
months  and  a  good  deal  of  credit  must  be 
given  to  INS  for  these  Improvements. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  further  actions 
must  be  taken  immediately  to  alleviate  sev- 
eral continuing  problems  and  to  address  the 
deepening  depression  among  the  Haitian  de- 
tainees. 

First  of  all.  In  a  meeting  with  Haitian 
leaders  at  Krome.  the  water  problem  was 
identified  as  being  the  most  serious  current 
concern.  It  was  their  strong  belief  that  the 
water  wa*  contaminated  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  "itchy  skin"  and  "hair  fallout". 
Many  refused  to  drink  the  foul-tasting  and 
odorous  water  which  has  an  unusually  high 
content  of  iron. 

Although  there  is  currently  no  evidence  of 
contamination,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  have  bottled 
water  transported  to  the  facility  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  Further,  proper  facilities  to 
rinse  clothing  must  be  provided  and  the 
sewage  capacity  of  Krome  must  be  expand- 
ed. 

Second,  I  found  a  shortage  of  instruction- 
al materials  in  the  course  of  observing  sever- 
al language  classes.  I  understand  that  these 
educational  materials  have  been  ordered, 
but  that  certain  delays  have  been  encoun- 
tered. I  would  urge  your  personal  interven- 
tion to  Insure  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
these  materials  are  promptly  delivered. 

Third,  I  would  request  your  assistance  in 
obtaining  suitable  equipment  and  supplies 
and  sufficient  space  for  the  ^dental  clinic  at 
Krome. 

While  these  problems  are  very  serloas, 
they  pale  by  comparison  to  the  mental 
health  problems  of  many  detainees  result- 
ing directly  from  their  lengthy  Incarcer- 
ation (some  for  as  long  as  8  months),  separa- 
tion from  families,  and  constant  boredom. 

The  Federal  Government  must  make 
every  effort  to  respond  to  the  mental  health 
needs  of  the  Krome  populations  to  Insure 
that  this  tUready  desperate  situation  does 
not  get  worse. 

I  am  concerned  by  this  situation  and 
strongly  believe  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  much  longer. 

In  the  event  exclusion  hearings  to  resolve 
heir  legal  status  do  not  commence  in  a  rea- 
:  onable  time  (In  my  view  they  have  already 
'>een  subject  to  unreasonable  delays)  I  rec- 
)imnend  the  controlled  release  of  Haitian 
detainees  to  the  voluntary  agencies. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  has  appar- 
ently offered  to  resettle  these  persons  Into 
the  community  at  its  own  expense  and  this 
offer  must  be  seriously  considered  to  pre- 
vent the  prolonged  detention  of  Haitians  if 
the  legal  process  problems  are  not  cleared 


up  In  the  immediate  future.  Such  arrange- 
ments should,  of  course,  require  the  agen- 
cies to  insure  the  Haitians'  presence  when 
called  for  hearings. 

In  this  regard.  I  tnist  that  your  Depart- 
ment is  fully  prepared  to  commit  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  expedite  the  scheduling 
and  holding  of  these  hearings. 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  that  INS  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering and  operating  this  detention  facility. 
It  is  my  view  that  INS  officers  (both  Border 
Patrol  and  Detention  and  Deportation  offi- 
cers) have  not  been  trained  for  long-term 
detention.  The  responsibility  for  this  par- 
ticular activity  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  so  that  INS  can  concen- 
trate its  enforcement  efforts  on  controlling 
our  land  and  sea  borders  and  on  short-term 
detention. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  these  recom- 
mendations your  careful  consideration.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  devis- 
ing a  more  expeditious  asylum  and  exclu- 
sion procedure  that  will  obviate  establish- 
ment of  another  detention  facility  like 
Krome. 

Sincerely, 

Romano  U  Mazzou, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion,    Refugees,      and     International 
Laie.m 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate  the   gentleman   from   Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli)  for  his  leadership 
in  producing  this  significant  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  serve  today  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure  which  makes 
major  reforms  in  our  immigration  law. 
Its  introduction  today  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  our  national  effort  to 
address  a  critical  issue  facing  the 
United  States— our  lack  of  control  over 
immigration.  Last  year,  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  issued  its  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity, together  with  a  number  of 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  Commission's 
deliberations  and  to  join  in  many  of  its 
recommendations.  More  recently  the 
new  administration  prepared  the  Om- 
nibus Immigration  Control  Act— a  bill 
designed  primarily  to  address  the 
problem  of  aliens  entering  the  United 
States  illegally. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  builds 
upon  the  work  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion and  the  administration— and  in- 
corporates insights  based  on  months 
of  public  hearings  by  the  Immigration 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  This  legislative  proposal,  aptly 
described  by  Senator  Simpson  as  the 
"core  bill."  focuses  on  the  most  ur- 
gently needed  reforms  in  immigration 
law.  Its  enactment  by  this  Congress 
will  give  our  country  the  tools  both  to 
control  projected  increases  in  numbers 
of  persons  entering  the  United  States 
through  legal  means  and  to  deter 
widespread  illegal  entry. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  employment  in  the  United 
States  serves  as  a  magnet  to  Illegal 


entry.  A  Federal  law  forbidding  em- 
ployers to  hire  aliens  lacking  work  au- 
thorization is  the  key  to  removing  the 
magnet.  The  Select  Commission  recog- 
nized the  link  between  jobs  and  illegal 
entry  when  it  endorsed  employer  sanc- 
tions by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The 
related  issue  of  the  method  for  verify- 
ing work  eligibility,  however,  proved 
deeply  divisive.  This  bill  resolves  the 
Select  Commission's  dilemma  by  au- 
thorizing employers  to  rely— for  the 
time  being— on  existing  identifiers  and 
requiring  the  President  to  develop  and 
implement  a  fraud-resistent  employ- 
ment verification  system  within  3 
years. 

The  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  acts  decisively  to  deter  future 
illegal  flows,  must  respond  compas- 
sionately to  the  plight  of  those  illegal 
aliens  who  have  acquired  important 
equities  in  our  society  through  years 
of  living  in  the  United  States.  Here 
the  Select  Commission  pointed  the 
way  by  its  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion to  legalize  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  undocumented  population. 
That  recommendation  represented  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  provide 
humane  treatment  for  persons  who 
possess  a  major  stake  in  this  country. 
A  mass  deportation  effort  directed  at 
persons  who  have  lived  among  us  for  a 
number  of  years  would  prove  seriously 
disruptive  of  our  national  life.  The 
United  States,  moreover,  simply  lacks 
the  tools  to  round  up  and  expel  mil- 
lions of  generally  law-abiding  people. 
This  bill  attempts  to  deal  realistically 
with  persons  who  can  document  years 
of  U.S.  residence  and  firmly  with  both 
recent  Illegal  arrivals  and  persons 
intent  on  violating  our  immigration 
laws  in  the  future. 

This  bill  does  not  approach  the 
problem  of  illegal  entry  in  isolation 
but  recognizes  that  the  potential  for 
large  future  increases  in  numbers  of 
legal  imjnigrants  also  must  be  ad- 
dressed. This  legislation  retains  the 
nimierically  exempt  classifications  for 
immediate  relatives  of  citizens  and 
special  immigrants,  but  limits  other 
categories  of  legal  immigration  to  a 
figure  that  takes  into  account  the 
level  of  numerically  exempt  admis- 
sions. The  bill's  total  figure  for  legal 
immigration  of  425,000  corresponds  to 
today's  totals  of  numerically  exempt 
Immigrants— approximately  155.000— 
and  numerically  limited  immigrants— 
270.000. 

The  United  States  possesses  the  ca- 
pacity, for  the  foreseeable  future,  to 
continue  to  admit  legal  immigrants  at 
approximately  today's  overall  levels. 
We  must,  however,  show  enough  fore- 
sight to  fashion  an  immigration  policy 
for  this  decade  that  takes  into  account 
projected  increases  in  close  family  ad- 
missions. The  setting  of  a  clear  limit 
today— in  anticipation  of  the  future- 
is  far  better  than  allowing  the  expan- 
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sion  to  go  unchecked  and  then  re- 
sponding with  severe  cutbacks. 

This  bill  represents  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  our  major  immigra- 
tion problems.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  strong  support.* 


FIRST-TIME  HOMEOWNERS 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts     (Mr. 
Frank)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing,  in  slightly  modified 
form,  the  First-time  Homeowners  Op- 
portunity Act,  originally  introduced  by 
me  last  week. 

The  modification  has  to  do  with  the 
income  eligibility  limiUtions  under 
the  program.  Rather  than  basing  the 
limit  on  the  area  family  median 
Income,  the  revised  version  of  the  bill 
would  utilize  the  statewide  family 
median  income,  a  statistic  which  is  al- 
ready kept  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
believe  the  use  of  the  statewide  figure 
would  be  more  equitable  and  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  families 
with  identical  incomes  in  neighboring 
communities  In  the  same  State  would 
or  would  not  qualify  for  the  program 
based  upon  the  statistical  area  in 
which  they  happened  to  reside.  This 
concept  continues  to  recognize,  howev- 
er, that  incomes  around  the  country 
vary  from  State  to  State  and  takes 
that  into  account  in  determining  the 
proper  income  limitations.  As  in  the 
prior  bill,  eligibility  would  be  for  those 
at  or  below  130  percent  of  the  family 
median  income,  but  as  I  have  said,  the 
statewide,  not  area,  median  would  be 
employed.  There  are  no  other  changes 
to  the  legislation. 

High  Interest  rates  are  making  It  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  first-time  home- 
buyers,  even  those  with  very  reasona- 
ble Incomes  who  have  saved  diligently, 
to  afford  a  home.  Besides  the  devasta- 
tion caused  to  these  families  by  their 
Inability  to  participate  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  homeownershlp.  con- 
struction and  building  trades  persons, 
homebuilders.  realtors,  building  sup- 
pliers, and  those  in  financial  institu- 
tions have  suffered  greatly.  As  mil- 
lions of  the  postwar  baby-boom  gen- 
eration have  reached  adulthood,  the 
problem  has  only  gotten  worse  and  the 
administration,  imable  or  unwilling  to 
propose  concrete  solutions,  has  done 
nothing.  Unacceptably  high  interest 
rates  show  no  sign  of  significantly  de- 
creasing any  time  soon. 

The  First-time  Homeowners  Oppor- 
tunity Act  would  provide  mortgage  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1983  to  more 
than  100.000  first- time  home  purchas- 
ers whose  family  incomes  are  no  more 
than  130  percent  of  statewide  median. 
This  assistance  would  be  utilized  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  an  FHA-insured 


mortgage— by  direct  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  mortgage 
holder— to  as  low  as  9V4  percent  but 
would  be  limited  to  no  more  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  reduce  monthly 
payments  for  the  mortgage,  insurance, 
and  real  estate  taxes  to  30  percent  of 
the  homeowner's  income.  The  limita- 
tions requiring  the  homeowner  to 
expend  30  percent  of  income  on  hous- 
ing costs  means  that  the  mortgage  will 
not  necessarily  be  subsidized  to  as  low 
2ls9Vz  percent,  thus  saving  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  allowing  us  to  serve  a 
greater  number  of  first-time  buyers. 

Payments  would  continue  for  10 
years— imless  the  homeowner  sold  the 
home— but  could  be  continued  after  10 
years  If  the  Secretary  of  HUD  deter- 
mined that  the  family  was  still  finan- 
cially imable  to  assume  the  full  cost  of 
the  mortgage.  Assistance  would  be  re- 
captured upon  sale  of  the  home  but 
would  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
net  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Purchasers  of  new  and  existing 
single-family  homes  and  Individual 
condominium  and  cooperative  units— 
which  do  not  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  a  tenant— could  utilize  the 
program.  The  maximum  sales  price 
would  be  110  percent  of  the  maximum 
FHA  mortgage  which  will  mean  a 
price  limit  of  $74,000  In  most  parts  of 
the  country.  The  minimum  downpay- 
ment  would  be  5  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  the  dra- 
matic effect  this  program  cam  have  on 
the  lives  of  first-time  homeowners, 
take  the  following  example:  To  pur- 
chase a  $60,000  home,  a  modestly 
priced  dwelling  by  today's  standards, 
and  to  carry  a  $57,000  mortgage  at 
15V4  percent— the  current  FHA  inter- 
est rate  limit— for  30  years,  cost  $767 
Including  mortgage  Insurance.  Adding 
real  estate  taxes  and  hazard  Insurance 
means  the  monthly  housing  cost  Is 
likely  to  be  over  $900.  A  family  earn- 
ing $35,000  applying  30  percent  of  its 
Income  to  housing  could  not  afford 
such  a  mortgage  without  the  assist- 
ance this  program  would  provide.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  help  the 
First-time  Homeowners  Opportunity 
Act  would  offer,  a  fsmilly  with  an 
Income  of  approximately  $25,000,  ap- 
plying 30  percent  of  Its  Income,  could 
afford  the  same  mortgage  and  home 
and  could  therefore  have  a  chance  to 
participate  In  the  American  dream. 

The  $400  million  appropriation  au- 
thorized In  this  legislation  would  help 
alleviate  the  most  serious  and  wide- 
spread crisis  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
housing  industry  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. It  would  provide  new  hope 
for  Americans,  particularly  our  yoimg- 
er  families,  devastated  by  their  inabil- 
ity to  own  a  home.  Against  the  admin- 
istration's policy  of  doing  nothing  to 
address  these  problems,   this  Invest- 


ment in  our  citizens  is  absolutely  criti- 
cal. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  individuals 
and  families  purchasing  a  residence  for 
the  first  time 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "First-time  Home- 
owners Opportunity  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  235  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(rMlKA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section  except  subsection  (n), 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  approved 
In  appropriation  Acts,  make  and  enter  Into 
contracts  to  make  periodic  assistance  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  homeowners  (including 
owners  of  Individual  units  in  a  cooperative 
or  condominium  project)  to  mortgagees  or 
other  lenders  holding  mortgages  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
and  are  insured  under  this  subsection.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  may  insure  mortgages 
which  meet  the  requirements  of,  and  are  to 
be  assisted  under,  this  sutteection.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  new 
contracts  under  this  subsection  shall  termi- 
nate on  September  30,  1983. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amounts 
of  other  contracts  authorized  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts,  enter  into  ten- 
year  contracts  under  this  subsection.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  payments  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
$400,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  which  may  be  obligated  over  the 
duration  such  contracts  may  not  exceed 
$4,000,000,000. 

"(2)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  only  on  behalf  of  a  homeowner 
who  satisfies  eligibility  requirements  relat- 
ing to  creditworthiness  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  who— 

"(A)  has  not  owned  a  dwelling  unit  within 
the  preceding  three  years,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  has  a  family  Income,  at  the  time  of 
initial  occupancy,  which  does  not  exceed  130 
per  centum  of  the  Statewide  median  Income 
(with  adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger 
families,  unusually  high  or  low  median 
family  income,  or  other  factors),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Assistance  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
or  other  lender  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf 
of  a  homeowner  shall  be  made  only  during 
such  time  as  the  homeowner  shall  continue 
to  occupy  the  property  which  secures  the 
mortgage.  The  Secretary  may,  where  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  subsection  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Secretary,  continue 
making  such  assistance  payments. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ments made  with  respect  to  a  mortgage 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
any  mortgage  Insurance  premium  due  under 
the  mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  apply- 
ing a  minimum  of  30  per  centum  of  the 
mortgagor's  income:  or 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal.  Inter- 
est, and  any  mortgage  Insurance  premium 
which  would  be  required  if  the  mortgage 
were  a  level  payment  mortgage  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  Inter- 
est rate  which  is  applicable  to  level  payment 
mortgages    Insured    under    section    203(b), 
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other  than  mortgaces  subject  to  section 
3(aK2)  of  Public  Law  90-301.  and  the 
monthly  payment  for  principal  and  Interest 
which  the  mortcagor  would  be  obligated  to 
pay  if  the  mortgage  were  a  level  payment 
mortgage  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  9Vb  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  include  in  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  (4).  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  its 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  in  han- 
dling the  mortgage. 

■■(8)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  sale  price  of.  or 
other  consideration  paid  in  connection  with, 
the  purchase  by  the  homeowner  of  the 
property  with  respect  to  which  assistance 
payments  are  to  be  made  Is  not  greater  than 
the  appraised  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may.  in  addition  to 
mortgages  insured  under  subsection  (i)  or 
(J),  insure,  upon  application  by  the  mortga- 
gee, a  mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor 
who  meets  the  eligibility  re<julremenU  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  Commitments  for 
the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages  may  be 
iMued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of 
their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

'•(8)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall— 

"(A)  be  a  first  lien  on  real  esUte  held  in 
fee  simple  or  on  a  leasehold  under  a  lease 
which  meets  terms  and  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  or.  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividual units  in  a  condominium  or  coopera- 
tive projects,  be  a  first  mortgage  or  lien  de- 
scribed in  section  303(nK2)  or  234(b): 

"(B)  have  been  made  to.  and  be  held  by. 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly; 

"(C)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling 
which  is  existing  or  newly  constructed; 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  individual  unlU 
in  a  condominium  or  cooperative  project 
which  is  being  converted  from  a  rental  proj- 
ect, the  only  units  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sistance may  be  made  available  are  units 
purchased  by  tenants  who  have  resided  for 
not  leas  than  one  year  In  the  individual  unit 
for  which  assistance  is  to  be  provided; 

"(D)  involve  a  principal  residence  the  sales 
price  of  which  does  not  exceed  110  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation  of  a  single-family  mortgage 
which  may  be  insured  in  the  area  pursuant 
to  section  203(bM2).  determined  without 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  such  section; 

"(E)  have  maturity  and  amortization  pro- 
visions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

"(F)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance,  and  service  charges  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  the  applicable  maxi- 
mum rate  for  mortgages  insured  pursuant 
to  section  203(b); 

"(O)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who 
shall  have  paid  in  cash  or  Its  equivalent,  on 
account  of  the  property,  at  least  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  acquisition;  and 

"(H)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Insure  mortgages  under  this 
subsection  which  are  secured  by  single- 
family  residences  which  contribute  to  the 
conservation  of  land  and  energy  resources. 


"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  uti- 
lize a  system  to  allocate  assistance  under 
this  subsection  in  a  manner  which  assures  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  such  assistance 
among  the  various  regions  of  the  country 
and  which  takes  into  consideration  such  fac- 
tors as  population,  relative  decline  in  build- 
ing permits  over  the  most  recently  complet- 
ed 8-year  period,  the  need  for  increased 
housing  production,  relative  decline  in  sales 
of  new  and  existing  homes  over  the  most  re- 
cently completed  8-year  periixl.  and  other 
factors  which  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. Assistance  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  section  213  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

"(11)  Upon  the  disposition  by  the  home- 
owner of  any  property  assisted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  or  where  the  homeowner 
renU  the  property  for  a  period  longer  than 
one  year,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  lor  the 
recapture  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  (A)  the  amount  of  assistance  actually  re- 
ceived under  this  subsection,  other  than  any 
amount  provided  under  paragraph  (5).  or 
(B)  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  net  appreciation  of  the  prop- 
erty, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'net 
appreciation  of  the  property'  means  any  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  property  over  the 
original  purchase  price,  less  the  reasonable 
coats  of  sale,  the  reasonable  cnsts  of  im- 
provements made  to  the  property,  and  any 
increase  in  the  mortgage  balance  as  of  the 
time  of  sale  over  the  original  mortgage  bal- 
ance due  to  the  mortgage  being  insured  pur- 
suant to  section  245.  In  providing  for  such 
recapture,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  incen- 
tives for  the  homeowner  to  maintain  the 
property  In  a  marketable  condition.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  such  assistance  shall  constitute  a  debt 
secured  by  the  property  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  such  recap- 
ture. All  funds  received  from  recaptures 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  utilized  in  ac- 
cordan<^e  with  paragraph  (13). 

"(12)  Procedures  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertification  of  the  home- 
owner's income  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  It  desirable)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  such  assistance  pay- 
ments within  the  limits  of  the  formula  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4). 

"(13KA)  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to 
be  used  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 
There  shall  be  deposited  into  such  fund  all 
amounts  recaptured  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(11). 

"(B)  Such  fund  shaU  be  utilized,  to  the 
extent  approved  In  appropriation  Acts,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  pursuant 
to  contracts  described  In  paragraph  (14)(B). 

"(C)  Money  In  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  Invested  In 
direct  obligations  of  the  United  SUtea  or 
obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

"(14KA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  payments  on  behalf  of  any  mort- 
gagor under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
10  years. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  mortgagor  who,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Is  unable  to 
assume  full  payments  required  by  the  mort- 
gage after  10  years  of  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  to  provide  continued 
assistance  to  the  mortgagor  under  this  sub- 
section by  utilizing  the  fund  described  in 
paragraph  (13HA)."* 


THE  FOURTH  WORLD 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  WILUAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  admlnisti-ation's  bellicose 
response  to  the  situation  In  El  Salva- 
dor makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not  sensi- 
tive to  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World. 

By  its  reductions  in  urban  develop- 
ment, infrastructure  repair,  and  job 
training  programs,  the  administration 
shows  its  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problems  in  what  I  call  the  "Fourth 
World"— those  older,  industrial  re- 
gions of  the  country  which  are  now 
bearing  the  brunt  of  a  calculated  re- 
cession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  city  of  Pittsburgh 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  10.2  per- 
cent. That  shcKking  figure  is  dwarfed 
by  the  unemployment  rate  of  a  nearby 
municipality.  Butler,  Pa.  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  17.7  percent.  Last 
week  the  city  received  the  news  that 
the  80-year-old  Pullman-Standard  rail- 
car  plant  will  close  for  good,  leaving 
3,000  employees  Jobless. 

The  administration's  response  to 
this  Increasingly  critical  situation  has 
been  one  of  startling  unconcern.  It 
seems  more  intent  on  Insuring  that  its 
tax  breaks,  which  mainly  favor  the 
well-to-do,  remain  untouched. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  devote 
more  of  its  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  most  distressed  regions  of  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  March  16 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  describes 
the  effect  of  the  recession  on  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  article  follows: 

PrrrsBuiiGH's  Rbcxssiom  Shows  How 
LAYorrs  Rippli  Thkooch  Economy 

(By  Carol  Hymowitz) 

PrrrsBuaoH.— It's  called  the  ripple-effect 
theory,  and  in  simple  form,  It  goes  like  this: 
A  basic  industry  falters  and  lays  off  work- 
ers. Suppliers  soon  succumb  and  lay  off 
workers  too.  Next  come  service  firms  and 
more  layoffs.  Presto,  a  recession. 

The  theory  works.  Judging  by  a  visit  to 
the  state  unemployment  claims  office  in  a 
blue-collar  area  on  this  city's  South  Side. 
Hundreds  of  steelworkers  who  in  better 
times  clocked  in  at  Jones  tt  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp.'s  big  mill  Just  a  few  blocks  away  now 
line  up  to  file  for  unemployment  benefits. 
J4cL.  a  division  of  LTV  Corp..  has  laid  off 
about  23%  of  the  mill's  3.200  employees. 

And  as  the  slump  in  steel  continues,  out- 
of-work  steelworkers  are  being  Joined  by 
thousands  of  other  people  formerly  em- 
ployed in  steel  equipment  and  repair  shops, 
as  well  as  in  restaurants,  stores  and  offices 
that  depend  on  the  steel  business.  'We're 
seeing  unemployment  ripple  right  through 
the  Job  market. "  says  John  Lester,  manager 
of  the  South  Side  unemployment  claims 
office.  "With  so  many  steelworkers  trying  to 
get  by  on  unemployment  checks,  local  mer- 
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chanU  aren't  selling  and  have  had  to  lay  off 
people  too." 

Pittsburgh's  unemployment  rate  of  10.2% 
in  January  was  well  above  the  nationwide 
level  of  8.5%.  But  the  growth  of  white-collar 
Jobs  here  has  made  Pittsburgh  less  suscepti- 
ble to  recessions  than  it  was  more  than  a 
decade  ago  when  nearly  half  of  its  residents 
worked  in  steel  mills  or  factories.  Today 
manufacturing  Jobs  account  for  only  24%  of 
the  area's  employment. 

HXAVY  TRAmC 

At  the  unemployment  office  on  the  South 
Side— an  old,  ethnic,  working-class  nelgh- 
lx>rhood  two  miles  south  of  downtown— the 
traffic  is  heavy.  Some  5,694  unemployment 
benefit  claims  are  being  prcxiessed  here  each 
week,  a  20  percent  Increase  over  a  year  ago. 

Phillip  Slebrich.  a  steelworker  at  the  J&L 
mill  who  was  worked  on  and  off  for  about 
five  months  during  the  last  12  months,  re- 
ports here  on  Friday  to  sign  for  his  unem- 
ployment check.  He  passed  the  two-  or 
three- hour  waiting  time  exchanging  news 
and  Joking  with  fellow  steelworkers.  "Bring 
doughnuts  next  week,"  he  shouts  to  a  work 
buddy  on  an  adjacent  line. 

But  Mr.  Slebrich's  banter  doesn't  quite 
mask  his  anxiety.  His  unemployment  bene- 
fiU.  he  notes,  total  just  $183  a  week,  less 
than  half  the  $500  a  week  he  averaged  in 
wages  at  J^cL.  And  since  February,  he 
hasn't  received  any  Supplementary  Unem- 
ployment Benefits.  With  so  many  steelwork- 
ers on  extended  layoffs,  the  supplemental 
fund  has  been  depleted  and  only  those  with 
20  years  or  more  seniority  are  receiving  the 
benefits;  Mr.  Slebrich,  with  only  13  years  in 
the  mills,  doesn't  qualify. 

IfOT  mCH  LKPT 

Getting  by  on  $183  a  week  has  been  "very 
tight,"  he  says.  After  he  pays  for  rent  ($220 
a  month),  heat  (as  much  as  $250  a  month) 
and  food  for  his  family  of  six,  "there  isn't 
anything  left,"  he  says.  What's  more.  Mr. 
Slebrich  already  has  used  up  28  of  his  allot- 
ted 39  weeks  of  unemployment  insurance 
and  may  soon  be  without  any  income.  Like 
many  other  steelworkers  in  line  with  him. 
Mr.  Slebrich  has  weathered  recessions 
before  ("we  hardly  worked  at  all  in  the  1972 
slump,"  he  recalls).  "The  steel  industry  is 
going  down  the  tubes,"  he  says  angrily. 

Along  with  steelworkers,  Mr.  Slebrich  has 
the  company  of  numerous  blue-collar  work- 
ers from  plants  that  supply  the  mills. 
Behind  him  In  line  one  recent  morning  were 
a  production  worker  from  a  chemical  coat- 
ing used  In  steelmaklng,  several  workers 
from  local  steel  equipment  plants  and  sever- 
al truck  drivers  who  haul  steel. 

Most  are  very  aware  of  the  ripple  pattern 
of  recession  layoffs.  "Once  the  mills  shut, 
the  equipment  plants  shut  too,  the  haulers 
stop  hauling  and  it's  that  way  down  the 
line, "  says  Regis  Lutz.  Jr.,  an  unemployed 
machinist  from  nearby  Mesta  Machine  Co.. 
a  mill-equipment  manufacturer. 

rUIX-TIMX  JOBS  AKX  SCAKCX 

Mr.  Lutz,  who  was  laid  off  from  Mesta 
Machine  at  the  end  of  E>ecember,  has  been 
trying  to  supplement  his  weekly  unemploy- 
ment benefits  of  $198  by  working  part-time 
for  his  local  steelworker  union's  credit  office 
and  doing  odd  Jobs.  Under  Pennsylvania  reg- 
ulations, he  can  earn  up  to  $72  a  week  and 
still  collect  full  benefits. 

But  Mr.  Lutz  hasn't  had  any  luck  finding 
a  new  full-time  Job.  "The  only  openings  in 
the  papers  are  out  of  town,"  he  says,  adding 
that  he  doesn't  want  to  leave  Pittsburgh  or 
lose  the  16  years  of  seniority  he  has  at 
Mesta  Machine  or  the  equity  he  ha:>  in  the 


house  he  bought  six  years  ago.  "To  sell  my 
house  In  this  market  and  then  need  a  new 
mortgage  at  today's  high  interest  rates 
would  mean  losing  everything  I've  built  up, " 
he  says. 

Farther  along  the  Hne  at  the  South  Side 
office  are  several  white-collar  and  service 
employees  who  also  have  suffered  recession 
layoffs  or  been  forced  to  accept  reduced 
work  weeks.  For  Peggy  Finnegan.  a  photog- 
raphy printer  at  the  Premier  Photo  Shop, 
which  is  near  the  South  Side,  it  is  the  first 
time  she  has  been  In  an  unemployment  line 
in  her  21  years  of  working. 

"TOUCH  POR  PROFESSIONALS 

"The  last  thing  people  on  layoffs  are 
going  to  spend  money  on  is  photos."  says 
Mrs.  Finnegan.  Since  January  she  has  been 
working  just  two  days  a  week,  instead  of  full 
time. 

The  same  sort  of  work  reduction  has  hit 
Donna  Kissell.  a  waitress  downtown  at  Glm- 
bels  department  store  restaurant.  Mrs.  Kis- 
sell began  noticing  the  effects  of  the  reces- 
sion at  the  restaurant  in  January:  Instead  of 
her  usual  80  to  90  customers  a  day.  she  sud- 
denly found  that  she  was  serving  only  35  to 
40.  In  February  she  was  told  to  report  to 
work  Just  one  day  a  week  Instead  of  her  cus- 
tomary four  days. 

Mrs.  Kissell,  who  Is  supporting  herself 
and  her  daughter,  Is  earning  between  $25 
and  $50  a  week  and  collecting  some  $37  in 
partial  unemployment  t)eneflts.  It  isn't 
enough  to  cover  her  bills.  But,  she  says,  she 
won't  apply  for  welfare  or  accept  "a  $1.35  an 
hour  nonunion  waitressing  job,  which  is 
what  Reagan  probably  thinks  I  should  do.  I 
want  a  union  Job  that  at  least  offers  mini- 
mum wage  and  medical  benefits." 

Some  white-collar  professional  employees 
who  find  themselves  at  the  South  Side  un- 
employment office  are  having  a  hard  time 
accepting  that  they  are  unemployed.  "I 
didn't  expect  to  be  laid  off,  and  it's  still 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  be  here,"  says  26- 
year-old  Mary  Ann  Smyth,  who  until  last 
December  was  comptroller  at  a  division  of 
Koppers  Co.  She  was  one  of  60  professional 
and  clerical  employees  who  since  November 
have  been  laid  off  at  the  manufacturing,  en- 
gineering and  construction  company.  "Obvi- 
ously they  aren't  doing  well  In  the  recession, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  newest," 
she  says. 

IT  WAS  A  RXLIEP 

Mrs.  Smyth  and  her  husband,  an  unem- 
ployed student,  are  managing  to  live  on  the 
$195  she  collects  each  week  In  unemploy- 
ment. One  cost-cutting  measure  they  adopt- 
ed: keeping  their  thermostat  at  55  degrees 
and  gas  bills  to  $130  a  month. 

What's  harder,  Mrs.  Smyth  says,  Is  ex- 
plaining her  layoff  to  prospective  employ- 
ers. "I  spend  half  the  Interview  trying  to 
convince  them  that  it  was  recession,  not  per- 
formance, related,"  she  says. 

Others  in  line  here  who  previously  clung 
to  jobs  at  companies  that  are  going  Into  the 
red  say  there  is  a  positive  side  to  being  laid 
off.  "It  was  a  relief,"  says  Joseph  Colosimo, 
a  former  claims  investigator  at  Eazor  Ex- 
press Inc.,  a  trucking  firm  that  recently 
closed  its  biggest  division. 

Mr.  Colosimo  had  taken  a  15%  wage  cut  In 
his  last  months  at  Eazor.  He  expects  to  earn 
almost  as  much  in  unemployment  benefits. 
(He  is  still  waiting  for  his  first  check.)  And 
now  that  he  is  officially  unemployed,  he  is 
feeling  freer  to  look  for  a  new  Job.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  5840 

(Mr.  EIDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  5840,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  reform  and  overhaul  the 
system  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plans  and  undertakes  water  re- 
sources development  projects.  Title  I 
of  the  bill  is  called  the  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  and  Development  Act 
of  1982  and  contains  provisions  for 
greater  State  involvement  in  planning 
and  developing  water  resources 
projects,  equitable  distribution  of 
water  development  fimding,  redefini- 
tion of  the  congressional  role  in 
project  authorization,  and  consistent 
provisions  for  local  cost-sharing  in 
water  development  funding. 

Title  II  of  my  bill,  the  Water  Supply 
Rehabilitation  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1982.  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  corps  to  address  the  special  needs 
of  urban  areas  whose  long-neglected 
water  supply  infrastructure  is  deterio- 
rating. This  provision  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  equitable  funding  for  those 
regions  of  the  country  which  have  not 
received  adequate  assistance  in  ad- 
dressing their  water  development 
needs.  This  title  also  requires  water 
conservation  measures  for  all  federally 
assisted  water  supply  projects  and  lays 
out  the  measures  to  be  implemented 
to  promote  water  conservation. 

I  want  to  share  the  full  text  of  H.R. 
5840  with  my  colleagues  in  order  to 
elicit  their  suggestions  on  how  the 
water  policy  reform  issue  can  best  be 
addressed. 

The  text  follows: 

H.R.  5840 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  National  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  and  Development  Act  of 
1982,  to  direct  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil to  act  as  the  coordinating  body  for  a 
program  of  water  resources  assistance  to 
the  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled. 

TITLE  I 

CONGRXSSIONAL  PINSINGS 

Skc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  de- 
velopment of  important  and  necessary 
water  resources  projects  and  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  has  been  frus- 
trated by  increasing  delays  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  Federal  water  resources  programs. 
The  Congress  finds  further  that  it  takes,  on 
average,  twenty-six  years  from  the  time 
that  planning  of  a  typical  water  resources 
project  is  authorized  until  the  initiation  of 
its  actual  construction,  and  that  such  delays 
are  caused  by  a  variety  of  factors,  including 
the  lack  of  expeditious  congressional  action, 
as  well  as  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive system  to  develop  priorities  which  de- 
termine those  water  resources  projects  most 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  national 
economy. 
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(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that 
the  Nations  water  resources  development 
will  operate  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
when  projects  are  developed  In  accordance 
with  a  system  of  Federal  and  SUte  prior- 
ities, and  administered  with  an  Increased 
decree  of  SUte  participation. 

(c)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  and  encourage  a  cooperative 
Federal-SUte  program  to  solve  water  re- 
sources problems  throughout  the  Nation, 
providing  the  SUte  with  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  esubllshlng  priorities  and  timing 
projects,  while  maintaining  reliance  on  the 
technical  expertise  and  financial  assistance 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  water  resources 
agencies. 

PIASIBILITT  STUDIKS 

8»c.  102.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall  periodlcaUy 
review  the  water  resources  needs  of  such 
SUte.  Including  the  need  for  specific 
projects  In  such  SUte.  and  may  submit  re- 
quesU  to  the  Water  Resources  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Council") 
for  detailed  studies  of  specific.  Identified 
water  resources  needs  and  problems  within 
such  SUte  of  lU  region.  The  Council  shall, 
within  fifteen  days  of  receipt  of  any  such  re- 
quest, publish  notification  of  such  request 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  transmit  such 
request  to  the  appropriate  Federal  water  re- 
sources agency  or  agencies,  and  such  trans- 
mittal shaU  be  deemed  to  be  authorization 
for  such  study. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  requesu  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon.  each  SUte  shall, 
no  later  than  July  1.  HMJ3.  submit  to  the 
Council  a  Uat  of  those  studies  that  were  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  which  have  not  been  Initiated 
or  completed  as  of  July  1.  1983.  and  which 
such  SUte  finds  are  necessary  to  meet  Iden- 
tified water  resources  needs  and  problems  in 
such  SUte  or  region. 

(c)  For  any  feasibility  study  submitted  or 
listed  as  a  result  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section,  as  well  as  any  other  studies  pre- 
viously authorized,  each  SUte  shall,  after 
public  hearings,  submit  to  the  Council,  no 
later  than  August  1.  1983.  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  list  of  those  studies,  in  order  of 
priority,  which  such  SUte  wishes  to  have 
undertaken  or  completed  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  water  resources  agencies.  Within 
the  funds  available  under  this  section  the 
appropriate  Federal  water  resources  agen- 
cies shall  make  detailed  evaluations  of  spe- 
cific water  resources  needs  or  problems,  ana- 
lyze alternative  solutions,  determine  the 
most  effective  and  desirable  solution  to  such 
need  or  problem,  and  determine  whether 
such  solution  or  solutions  should  be  recom- 
mended for  ImplemenUtlon.  The  Federal 
water  resources  agency  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  any  affected 
IntersUte  compact  relating  to  water  use  and 
any  relevant  court  decrees.  No  studies  of  a 
specified  and  Identified  water  resources 
need  or  problem  shall  be  eligible  for  funding 
after  September  30,  1983.  except  as  provided 
by  the  terms  of  this  section  or  section  106  of 
this  Act. 

<d)  Before  any  Federal  water  resources 
agency  may  Initiate,  under  the  terms  of  this 
section,  any  study  which  had  not  been  com- 
menced prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Council  must  receive  from  the  appropriate 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  SUte  or 
SUtes  In  which  ImplemenUtlon  Is  likely  to 
occ\ir.  or  other  non-Federal  Iwdy.  an  agree- 
ment that  such  SUte.  SUtes,  or  non-Feder- 
al body  will  pay  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  study  upon  Its  completion. 


(e)  Once  a  study  Is  Initiated  under  the 
terms  of  this  section,  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernor or  Governors  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  employees  of  such  SUte  or  SUtes.  up 
to  a  total  agreed  to  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral water  resources  agency  or  agencies, 
who  shall  work  In  coordination  with  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  water  resources  agency  or 
agencies  In  the  formulation  and  develop 
ment  of  such  study.  Such  SUte  or  SUtes 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  funds  authorized 
by  this  section  for  the  salary  and  services  of 
the  person  or  persons  appointed  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Any  Federal  water  resources  agency 
may  contract  with  a  SUte  or  SUtes  for  the 
preparation  of  a  study  under  this  section. 

(g)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  study  under 
this  section,  the  Federal  water  resources 
agency  or  agencies  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
submit  a  detailed  report  on  such  study  to 
the  Council,  together  with  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  that  agency  or  agencies 
regarding  whether  or  not  a  project  should 
be  Implemented,  together  with  certification 
by  the  appropriate  Governor  or  Governors 
that  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  project  de 
scribed  In  such  study  would  be  desirable, 
needed,  and  entitled  to  priority  consider 
atlon  within  such  SUte  or  SUtes. 

(h)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  reasons 
ble.  Federal  and  SUte  agencies  shall  at 
tempt  to  complete  any  study  under  this  sec 
tlon  within  three  years  of  lU  Initiation  and 
shall  consolidate  hearings  and  studies  re- 
quired by  law  in  order  to  expedite  comple- 
tion of  any  study  under  this  section. 

<1)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  reasona- 
ble, the  Council  shall  seek  to  assure  that  ex- 
penditures under  this  section  arc  allocated 
among  the  SUtes  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
funds  are  allocated  under  section  104  of  this 
Act.  and  meet  the  priorities  esUbllshed  by 
each  SUte  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(J)  For  the  purposes  of  undertaking  feasi- 
bility studies  under  this  section,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Council, 
for  distribution  among  appropriate  Federal 
water  resources  agencies.  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

PllOJ»CT  AUTRORIZATIOH  AHD  COHSTRnCTIOM 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall  schedule 
public  hearings  at  least  once  a  year  to 
review  projects  and  proposals  for  water  re- 
sources development  that  merit  priority 
consideration.  Following  such  hearings, 
each  SUte  shall  develop  a  priority  list  for 
those  water  resource  needs  and  proJecU 
that  are  to  be  studied  and  Implemented,  and 
submit  such  list  to  the  Council  by  July  1, 
1983,  and  annually  thereafter.  Each  such 
list  shall  be  published  by  the  Council  In  the 
Federal  Register,  and  shall  be  utilized  to  es- 
Ubllsh  the  order  and  rate  of  funding  for 
such  proJecU. 

(b)  In  considering  proJecU  for  the  priority 
list  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  SUte  shall  consider  the  needs  for 
alternative  water  resources  or  proJecU  In 
such  SUte.  and  the  need  to  assure  wide- 
spread benefits  for  any  proposed  project. 

(c)  The  list  submitted  by  a  SUte  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  within  sixty 
days  of  Its  submission  to  the  Council  unless 
the  Council  finds  that  such  list  was  devel- 
oped without  an  adequate  and  full  opportu- 
nity for  public  hearings  and  participation. 
In  the  event  the  Council  finds  the  list  was 
developed  without  an  adequate  and  full  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings  and  participa- 
tion, the  Council  shall  Immediately  notify 


such  SUte.  which  shall  conduct  such  hear- 
ings and  submit  a  new  list  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. No  funds  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  In  any  SUte  until 
a  priority  list  for  such  SUte  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  approved. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  submission 
of  a  study  report,  as  required  by  section  102 
of  this  Act.  the  Council  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  sununary  of  the  project 
described  In  such  report,  together  with  the 
recommendatloru  of  the  Federal  water  re- 
sources agency  and  the  certification  of  the 
Governor  or  Governors.  Ninety  days  after 
such  publication,  the  project  described  In 
such  report  shall  be  deemed  authorized  for 
ImplemenUtlon  under  this  title,  and  eligible 
for  Inclusion  on  a  SUte's  priority  list  for  Im- 
plemenUtlon under  the  terms  of  section  104 
of  this  title,  and  eligible  for  funding  utiliz- 
ing moneys  allocated  by  section  104  of  this 
title. 

<e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  any  project 
report  Involving  ImplemenUtlon  of  a  proj- 
ect in  one  SUte.  where  the  Governor  of  an- 
other SUte  In  the  affected  watershed  ob- 
JecU  In  writing  to  the  Council  within  ninety 
days  after  the  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  required  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  and  shows  that  such  project  would 
adversely  affect  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
water  available  In  such  other  SUte,  such 
study  report  shall,  within  sixty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  objection,  be  transmitted  by 
the  Council  to  Congress.  ImplemenUtlon  of 
the  project  described  In  any  study  report  so 
transmitted  to  Congress  may  only  be  au- 
thorized by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

<f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  any  study  report 
shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Council  If 
the  Federal  water  resources  agency  or  agen- 
cies recommend  against  ImplemenUtlon  of 
the  project  described  In  such  study,  and  the 
Council  shall.  If  It  approves  ImplemenUtlon 
of  the  project  described  In  such  study 
report,  publish  a  summary  of  the  project  de- 
scribed In  such  report  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, as  provided  by  subsection  <d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Should  the  Council  fall  to  act  on  a 
study  report  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  report,  Imple- 
menUtlon of  the  project  described  In  such 
study  report  shall  be  deemed  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Whenever  the 
Council  sustains  the  recommendation  of  a 
Federal  water  resources  agency  or  agencies 
against  ImplemenUtlon  of  a  project  de- 
scribed in  such  study  report,  the  Council 
shall  transmit  such  recommendation  and 
the  study  report  to  Congress  within  thirty 
days.  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  project  de- 
scribed In  any  study  report  so  transmitted 
to  Congress,  may  only  be  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

(g)  Any  project  that  was  under  construc- 
tion at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  or 
Governors  of  the  SUte  and  SUtes  In  which 
such  project  Is  located,  become  eligible  for 
funding  under  the  terms  of  this  section. 

(h)  Any  project  to  be  constructed  using 
funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  de- 
signed according  to  principles  and  standards 
esUbllshed  by  the  Council.  Incorporating  re- 
gional development  beneflU.  environmental 
Impact,  and  other  social  effecU.  and  may  be 
constructed,  notwithstanding  the  compuU- 
tlon  of  the  project's  national  economic  ben- 
efiU  and  cosU,  so  long  as  such  project  Is  on 
a  SUte's  priority  list  under  the  terms  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  It  shall  be  the 
responsibility    of    the    Federal    water    re- 
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sources  agency  to  ensure  that  such  project 
is  designed  according  to  the  principles  and 
standards  esUbllshed  by  the  Council  under 
this  subsection. 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  construction  of 
projects  to  be  undertaken  under  the  terms 
of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Council  for  allocation 
under  the  terms  of  section  104  of  this  title, 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983.  $2,800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984,  $3,100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  $3,400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  $3,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987;  and 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  with  such  sums  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Before  any  project  may 
be  underaken  under  this  section,  the  cooper- 
ating SUte,  or  SUtes  Jointly,  or  other  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  body,  shall  first  agree 
to  pay,  or  contribute  In  kind,  25  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  project,  and 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  efflclenty  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  such  project  upon  Its 
completion. 

(J)  The  non-Federal  contribution  on 
proJecU  authorized  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  be  constructed  under 
the  terms  of  this  section  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  non-Federal  InteresU,  be  contrib- 
uted over  the  life  of  the  project.  Including  a 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest  to  be  determined 
by  the  Council,  and  revenues  received  by 
the  United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
water  or  other  benefits  produced  by  such 
project  shall  be  available  for  use  toward 
computing  a  portion  or  all  of  such  non-Fed- 
eral payments. 

(k)  Whenever  a  project  provides  electrical 
power,  municipal  and  Industrial  water,  or 
other  revenue-producing  l>eneflts,  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  such  benefits  shall,  on 
those  projects  where  the  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests contribute  their  share  at  the  time  of 
construction  of  such  project,  be  shared  be- 
tween the  contributing  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests and  the  participating  Federal  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  that  percentage  contributed 
by  each  entity  toward  the  project's  con- 
struction coste  and  Its  operations  and  main- 
tenance. Revenues  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury. 
Revenues  repaid  directly  to  the  non-Federal 
Interests  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  such  InteresU  for  any  purpose. 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  human 
life  and  property,  projects  that  were  author- 
ized prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  the  sUted  purpose  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  hazards  and  failure  of  dams  shall  be 
subject  to  the  cost-sharing  described  In  such 
authorization. 

STATE  AIXOCATIOW 

Sk.  104.  (a)  Beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  ends  September  30.  1983.  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
103  of  this  title  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Council  among  the  SUtes  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Council,  one- 
half  In  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each 
SUte  bears  to  the  population  of  all  of  the 
SUtes,  and  one-half  on  the  ratio  that  the 
area  of  each  SUte  bears  to  the  area  of  all 
SUtes;  except  that  (1 )  no  SUte  shall  receive 
less  than  one-third  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sums  allocated  aiuiually  among  all  the 
SUtes,  and  (2)  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  or  3 
per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
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suant  to  section  103  of  this  title,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser,  shall  be  allocated  annually  to 
the  SUte  of  Alaska. 

(b)  Sums  allocated  to  a  SUte  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  on  and  after  the  date  of  such 
allocation,  provided  such  SUte  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103(c)  of  this  title. 
Such  sums  shall  continue  to  be  available  for 
obligation  In  such  SUte  for  a  period  of 
three  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  sums  are  authorized.  Any  al- 
located sums  which  have  not  been  obligated 
by  the  end  of  such  three-year  period  shall 
be  reallocated  by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  used  In  making  the  original  alloca- 
tion of  sums  under  this  section.  Any  sum 
made  available  to  a  SUte  by  reallocation 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  funds  otherwise  allocated  to  such 
SUte  for  grants  under  this  title  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

DEAUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  105.  Any  project  authorized  for  con- 
struction prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
on  which  no  construction  has  begun  within 
five  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  authorized  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  such  project  has  t>een  placed  on 
the  priority  list  of  the  appropriate  SUte  or 
SUtes,  and  such  project  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  receive  construction  funding 
within  the  succeeding  five  years,  or  unless 
such  project  Is  Included  under  the  terms  of 
section  106(b)  of  this  title. 

SPECIAL  REGIONAL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  106.(a)(l)  As  a  result  of  Its  review 
under  section  109  of  this  title,  or  other  In- 
formation made  available  to  the  Council, 
the  Council  may  direct  the  study  of  water 
resources  projects  that.  In  the  view  of  the 
Council,  have  or  are  likely  to  have  a  nation- 
al significance  and  priority.  The  Council 
shall  direct  that  such  studies  be  undertaken 
by  the  appropriate  water  resources  agency 
or  agencies. 

(2)  By  concurrent  resolution.  Congress 
may  direct  the  Council  to  Initiate  a  study 
under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  From  among  projects  authorized  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Council 
shall,  within  six  months  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  select  up  to  ten  projects  of  a  re- 
gional character  that  have  national  signifi- 
cance and  priority.  Upon  the  listing  of  a 
project  under  the  terms  of  this  subsection, 
such  project  shall  be  eligible  for  funding  by 
direct  appropriation  of  Congress  without 
regard  to  the  terms  of  section  103  of  this 
title,  or  the  IlmlUtlons  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  ProJecU  constructed  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  must  produce  national 
economic  benefits  that  exceed  the  cost  of 
such  project,  using  a  reasonable  rate  of  In- 
terest as  determined  by  the  Council. 

(d)(1)  Projects  studied  under  the  terms  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  sul>sequent- 
ly  authorized  specifically  by  the  Congress, 
and  proJecU  listed  under  the  terms  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  con- 
structed at  full  Federal  cost:  except  that 
once  the  project  Is  available  for  utilization, 
the  users  or  beneficiaries  of  such  projects 
shall  pay  a  fee,  as  the  Council  or  law  may 
require,  that  Is  designed  to  recover  all  or  an 
appropriate  percentage  of  the  project's  cost, 
with  Interest,  during  the  project's  anticipat- 
ed life,  together  with  iU  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance. 

(2)  The  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  es- 
Ubllshed by  the  Inland  Waterways  Revenue 


Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-502)  and  any  trust  fund 
esUbllshed  to  augment  or  replace  the 
Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  to  repay  costs  under  the  terms  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  projects 
authorized  for  the  purposes  of  commercial 
Inland  navigation. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Council  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  feasibility  studies 
of  regional,  water  resources  proJecU  that 
have  a  national  significance  and  priority.  No 
more  than  fifteen  such  projects  of  national 
priority  shall  be  under  study  and  design  at 
one  time,  while  no  more  than  ten  such 
proJecU  of  national  priority  shall  be  under 
construction  at  one  time. 

(f)  While  projects  under  this  section  may 
be  constructed  wholly  within  one  SUte. 
such  projects  must  provide  benefits  signifi- 
cantly affecting  two  or  more  SUtes.  and  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Governors  of  such 
SUtes. 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  107.  For  the  purposes  of  operating 
and  maintaining  facilities  of  water  resources 
agencies  that  are  In  existence  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  are  constructed 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983,  and  annually  thereafter  to  the 
Council  for  distribution  to  the  appropriate 
water  resources  agencies. 

CLARtPICATIORS 

Sec.  108.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  alter 
the  requlremenu  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et 
seq.),  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq.).  or  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et 
seq.). 

STtn>IES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Council,  after  public 
hearings  and  In  consulUtlon  with  the 
SUtes.  shall— 

( 1 )  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  needs  and 
cosU  regarding  (A)  the  national  priorities 
for  waUr  resources  management  through 
the  year  2000,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  needs  for  cost-effective  ImplemenUtlon 
of  projects  throughout  the  Nation  by  the 
year  2000,  (B)  the  needs,  over  a  twenty-year 
period,  in  each  SUte  for  water  resources 
proJecU,  and  (C)  a  study  of  the  best  ways  to 
achieve  the  maximum  efficient  use  of  water 
supplies  from  existing  Federal  projects:  and 

(2)  a  review  of  present  cost-sharing  mech- 
anisms for  water  resources  projecU,  Includ- 
ing any  changes  adopted  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Council  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  transmit  the  studies 
authorized  by  this  section  to  Congress  no 
later  than  January  1,  1984. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  no.  As  used  In  this  tltle- 

(1)  the  term  'water  resource  agencies" 
means  the  United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

(2)  the  term  "project "  means  any  publicly 
owned  water  resources  facility,  device, 
system,  or  nonstructural  management  plan 
designed  for  flood  protection,  erosion  con- 
trol, reclamation  (Including  renovation  of 
existing  works),  hurricane  protection,  mu- 
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nicipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  (includ- 
ing renovation  of  existing  works),  naviga- 
tion, power  generation,  saline  water  conver- 
sion, water-based  recreation,  dam  safety, 
sediment  control,  water  conveyance,  or  re- 
lated water  purposes  undertaken  by  a  water 
resources  agency; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  shall  include  any 
official  or  body  under  State  law  with  re- 
sponsibility for  water  resources  in  such 
States;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Water  Resources  Council" 
means  the  Water  Resources  Council,  or  any 
agency  to  which  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Council,  as  defined  by  law  as  of  January  1, 
1981.  may  be  subsequently  transferred. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Skc.  111.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Water  Resources  Policy  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1M3". 

TITLE  II 

COnCRKSSIOHAI.  PINSnfCS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  many 
urban  water  supply  systems  are  In  substan- 
tial deterioration  and  that  previous  author- 
ity has  not  been  granted  to  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry 
out  rehabilitation  of  urban  Industrial  and 
municipal  water  systems.  Because  many  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  are  facing  serious  water 
supply  problems  as  a  result  of  old  and  dete- 
riorating water  supply  and  distribution  in- 
frastructure, and  in  light  of  historic  and 
continuing  Federal  Involvement  in  meeting 
many  other  water  supply  needs.  Congress 
declares  that  there  Is  a  national  need  to  re- 
habilitate and  upgrade  existing  urban  water 
supply  systems. 

(b)  Congress  finds  that  in  all  regions  of 
the  country  and  In  all  circumstances  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  Is  involved 
in  providing  water  supply,  it  is  advisable  to 
promote  water  conservation.  Congress  finds 
that  promoting  the  retrofitting  of  homes 
and  buildings  with  low-flow  plumbing  fix- 
tures, requiring  new  buildings  to  have  low- 
flow  devices.  Improving  metering  and  rate 
schedules,  and  adopting  other  water  conser- 
vation methods  saves  not  only  water  but 
also  saves  energy  and  cuts  down  on  the 
volume  of  sewage  to  be  treated. 

WATEK  SITTFLT  RZHABILITATIOIf 

Sec.  202  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  survey,  plan,  and 
carry  out  rehabilitation  of  existing  urban 
water  supply  and  distribution  systems  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  after  public 
hearings  and  consultation  with  the  States 
and  municipalities  affected  by  this  Act, 
shall- 

(1)  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of 
methods  of  rehabilitating  and  upgrading 
means  of  urban  water  supply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  most  cost  effective 
of  such  methods; 

(2)  study  methods  of  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving adequate  urban  water  supply  sys- 
tems for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
most  cost  effective  of  such  methods;  and 

(3)  transmit  the  studies  required  by  this 
subsection  (including  any  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective of  the  methods  studied  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection)  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  Janaury  1,  1984. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  conduct  the  studies  required 
by  this  section. 


WATER  CONSERVATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  No  project  for  which  a  pri- 
mary purpose  is  municipal  water  supply 
shall  be  undertaken  or  approved  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  by  any  Federal  water  re- 
source agency  unless  such  agency  deter- 
mines that  each  community  to  be  served  by 
the  proposed  water  supply  project  will,  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  implement  a  model 
water  conservation  program  or  an  Innova- 
tive water  conservation  program  which  Is 
equivalent  to  a  model  water  conservation 
program,  before  beginning  operation  of  the 
proposed  water  supply  project. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "model  water  conservation  program" 
consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  Establishing  plumbing  codes  which 
promote  water  conservation  In  new  con- 
struction. 

(2)  Utilizing  water  meters  which  promote 
water  conservation. 

(3)  Establishing  water  rate  schedules  con- 
ducive to  water  conservation. 

(4)  Providing  a  comprehensive  leak  repair 
service  for  water  delivery  systems. 

(5)  Making  public  information  available 
on  home  and  business  water  conservation 
techniques  and  benefits. 

(6)  Developing  a  drought  contingency 
plan. 

(7)  Utilizing  pressure-reducing  devices  in 
municipal  water  delivery  systems  where 
such  devices  may  efficiently  reduce  water 
usage. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  204.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Supply  Rehabilitation  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1982".* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lantos  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  March  15 
through  April  6,  on  account  of  medical 
reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  suiy  speciaJ 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rogers)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  JErroRSs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Daltota) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexamder.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyme,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Dyson,  for  IS  minutes.  March 
18.  1982. 

Mr.  Anthony,  for  10  minutes.  March 
18.  1982. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Edgar,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,309. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rogers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGrath  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Eroahl. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Wolfe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Flippo. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 


of 


the 


nature    to    an    enrolled    bill 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.   262.   An  act   for   the   relief  of  Dolly 
Akers.  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly  (at   4   o'clock   and    17   minutes 


p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  18.  1982  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3433.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Research.  Development  and  Logis- 
tics. Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting notice  that  a  study  has  been  conducted 
with  respect  to  converting  the  grounds 
maintenance  function  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif.,  and  a  decision  has  been 
made  that  performance  under  contract  Is 
the  most  cost  effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment, pursuant  to  pubUc  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3434.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Environmental  Protection.  Safety  and 
Emergency  Preparedness.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  draft  environmen- 
tal Impact  sUtement  for  conversion  to  coal 
of  New  England  Power  Co.'s  Salem  Harbor 
SUtlon  (DOE/EIS-0086-D.  February  1982); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3435.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  SUte.  transmitting  copies  of  politi- 
cal contributions  for  Peter  H.  Dalley.  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ireland  and  James  L. 
Malone.  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large  In  con- 
nection with  his  appointment  as  Special 
RepresenUtlve  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, and  Chief  of  Delegation,  pursuant 
to  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3436.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Turkish  economy  and  debt  payment  pros- 
pects, pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3437.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  prepared  and  trtmsmltted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1982,  pursuant  to  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3438.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  modifica- 
tion of  Lake  Sherburne  Dam.  Milk  River 
project.  Montana,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

3439.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Antitrust  Division.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on  competi- 
tion in  the  coal  industry,  pursuant  to  public 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

3440.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
watershed  plan  and  environmental  impact 
sUtement  for  the  South  Zumbro  watershed, 
Minnesota,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3441.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  study  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing practices  In  the  motor  carrier  of  proper- 
ty Industry,  pursuant  to  the  Motor  Carrier 


Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3442.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans"  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  program  of  grants  to  SUtes 
for  SUte  home  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Mar  16,  1982] 
Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  strength- 
en the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms  In 
federally  funded  research  and  development, 
and  to  utilize  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  base  for  technological  innovation 
to  meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-349.  Pt.  VII).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  5860.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  take  certain  actions  to  obUin  relief  from 
nontariff  trade  barriers  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  agricultural  goods  pro- 
duced In  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt): 

H.R.  5861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

treatment  of  cerUin  campaign  committees; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DOUGHERTY   (for   himself. 

Mr.    Hyde.    Mr.    Tauke.    and    Mr. 

Weber  of  MinnesoU): 

H.R.  5862.  A  bill  to  protect  unborn  human 

beings;    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 

Energy     and    Commerce.     Education    and 

Labor.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ECKART: 
H.R.  5863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  employers 
a  nonrefundable  tax  credit  for  hiring  unem- 
ployed auto  workers  and  to  provide  unem- 
ployed auto  workers  a  refundable  Ux  credit 
for  retraining  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  to  prohibit  private  In- 
surance  agenU   and   brokers   from   selling 
Federal  crop  insurance  unless  they  are  li- 
censed under  applicable  SUte  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON; 
H.R.  5865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  barter  ex- 


changes as  third-party  recordkeepers  for 
purposes  of  the  special  procedures  applica- 
ble to  third-party  sununonses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
H.R.  5866.  A  bill  to  remove  artificial  im- 
pediments on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  Increased  natural  gas 
production;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  stand- 
ards used  for  determining  whether  individ- 
uals are  not  employees  for  purposes  of  the 
employment  Uxes  and  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ux  law  with  respect  to 
payments  for  personal  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HANCE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MooRE.  Mr.  Hettel.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania): 
H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  advisability  of  replacing  the 
current  Federal  income  Ux  system  for  Indi- 
viduals   and    corporations    with    a   system 
under  which  Income  tax  Is  imposed  on  gross 
income;   to   the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  5869.  A  bill  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  milk  production  Indus- 
try, to  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of  an 
adequate  national  supply  of  milk  and  the 
products  of  milk,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  5870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  manufac- 
turing clause  of  the  copyright  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  5871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  the  timing  of  Fed- 
eral payments  to  SUtes  under  their  AFDC. 
medicaid,  and  title  XX  programs;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ESiergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI  (for  himself.  Mr. 

McClory.  and  Mr.  Fish): 

H.R.  5872.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5873.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Helen 
Hayes  and  Morosco  Theaters  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  a  national  historic  site,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  5874.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prevent  relatives  other  than 
spouses,  children,  and  dependent  parents 
from  inheriting  any  part  of  the  esUte  of  a 
mentally  incompetent  veteran  that  was  ac- 
cumulated from  benefits  provided  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  5875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  terminate  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  advance  payments  of  educational  and 
subsistence  allowances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  terminate  the  veteran-stu- 
dent services  work-study  program  for  veter- 
ans who  are  pursuing  programs  of  education 
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or  training  under  chapter  34  of  that  title:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5877.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  persons  en- 
rolled in  a  course  of  instruction  under  chap- 
ter 34  or  35  of  that  title  certify  or  show  on  a 
monthly  basis  that  they  are  currently  en- 
rolled and  are  making  satisfactory  progress 
In  their  programs  of  study:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5878.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H.R.  5879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  refugee  assistance,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHAMANSKY: 
H.R.  5880.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  automo- 
bile research  competition  to  produce  a  radi- 
cally new  automobile  embodying  high  fuel 
economy,  safety,  and  environmental  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  SUNIA: 
H.R.  5881.  A  bill  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa  to  issue  bonds  and 
other  obligations,  and  providing  that  such 
bonds  and  obligations  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  5882.  A  bUl  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Bumham  Canal,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  be 
not  a  navigable  water  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.    COELHO   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  Deckard): 
H.J.  Res.  441.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  productivi- 
ty of  those  farmers  chosen  for  membership 
in  the  1982  65  Club:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  442.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  establishing  English  as  the  of- 
ficial language  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect  to  nuclear  arms   reductions:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Lent,  Mr.  LeBootillier,  Mr.  Porter, 

and  Mr.  Barnes): 

H.   Res.   398.   Resolution   to  express  the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 

Alexsei     Murzhenko    and     Yuri    Plodorov 

should  be  released  from  prison  and  allowed 

to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union:  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

296.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  hazardous  waste  treatment  and  dis- 
posal sites:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


297.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  mutual 
nuclear  weapons  moratorium:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

298.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  Pacif- 
ic National  Historical  Park;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

299.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
Ancient  Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1982:  to  the  committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

300.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  election 
of  U.S.  district  court  judges:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  • 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FISH  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5883)  for 
the  relief  of  Caterina  Spadaro:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Rancel. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  McDade  and  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. 

H.R.  2855:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  4309:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4362:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  4389:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  4709:   Mr.   Conyers.  Mr.   Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  DeNarsis,  Mr.  An 
DREWS,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mica,  Mrs.  Schroe 
DER,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Blilxy.  Mr.  Collins 
of   Texas.   Mr.    Corcoran.    Mr.    Philip   M 
Crane.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho 
ma,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Hagedorn 
Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rousse 
LOT,   Mr.   Sensenbrenner,   Mr.   Skeen,   Mr 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Staton 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 

H.R.  4957:  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Jeptords.  Mr 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr 
Synar.  Mr.  DeNardis.  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
IlllnoU. 

H.R.  4982:  Mr.  Fowler. 

H.R.  4990:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Bersuter.  and 
Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  5193:  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  and  Mr. 
ScHximR. 

H.R.  5194:   Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  5421:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  5485:  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Holland. 

H.R.  5556:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Bonker,  and 
Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  5598:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  5674:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  5684:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  5708:  Mr.  Aspin  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  5728:  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  D' Amours. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  and 
Mrs.  Holt. 


H.R.  5821:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Oberstak. 
and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Nelligan. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Lowtery  of  California,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Dreier.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  PoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Fary, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.J.  Res.  426:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Ober- 
star.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Ramall.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Rangel. 
and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.  Con.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Morri 
SON.  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Cor 
RAOA.  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Weaver 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr 
Pascell.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr 
AspiN.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Jet 
pords,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Downey 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr 
RoDiNo.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  High 
TOWER.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing 
ton.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Pepper 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr 
Lehman.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr 
Dyson.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr 
Dunn,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Rosen 
THAL.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr 
Sunia,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr 
Andrews.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Mollohan 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Jacobs 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  MARLENtE. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
CuNGER.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 
Roth. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  Blanckard.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr  Cour- 
TER.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn. Mrs.  Heckler.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Jeptries,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Moptett,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  OxLKY.  Mr.  Porter,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Pithian.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Wyden. 
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H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  RiNALDO.  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Weiss. 
and  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.  Res.  376:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.    Mr.    Schumer.    Mr.    Moakley, 


Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Sunia,  and 
Mr.  Dwyer. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors where  deleted  from  public  bills 
and  resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  4509:  Mr.  Edgar. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

374.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New 
York.  N.Y..  relative  to  the  rail  freight  serv- 
ice in  the  Northeast  corridor:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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SOL  CHAIKIN  ON  IMPORTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MAsaACKDsrrrs 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sol  Chai- 
kin,  president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  demonstrate  the 
negative  impact  of  an  unrestricted 
flow  of  imports  into  this  country  on 
many  of  the  most  economically  vulner- 
able members  of  our  society.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  Mr.  Chaikln  is 
obviously  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
impoc^  on  his  membership.  He  has. 
however,  in  a  variety  of  articles, 
speeches,  and  congressional  testimony, 
ranged  beyond  his  concern  with  his 
own  members  to  discuss  the  implica- 
tions for  our  economy  in  general  of  na- 
tional policies  which  ignore  the  need 
to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  manufac- 
turing Jobs  for  American  workers. 

Recently.  Mr.  Chalkin  sent  a  very 
thoughtful  response  to  the  New  York 
Times  in  answer  to  an  interview  in 
that  newspaper  which  appeared  on 
January  12.  which  was  critical  of  the 
multifiber  arrangement.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  New  York  Times  has  neither 
printed  Mr.  Chaikin's  letter,  or  ex- 
cerpts therefrom,  nor  given  Mr.  Chai- 
kln the  opportunity  to  respond  in 
print  in  a  similar  interview  format. 

Because  Mr.  Chaikin's  comments  on 
this  question  are  of  such  Importance, 
not  only  to  the  many  members  of^  his 
union,  but  to  our  economy  at  large.  I 
think  the  membership  would  benefit 
greatly  from  reading  his  remarks  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  here. 
Tectili  Pact:  Thi  Outlook 
(By  Sandra  Salmans) 

When  the  Multifiber  Arrangement,  a  50- 
natlon  treaty  that  lays  the  ground  rules  for 
International  trade  In  apparel  and  textiles, 
was  recently  renegotiated,  the  United  States 
and  the  E^iropean  Economic  Community 
won  provisions  to  limit  the  growth  of  ex- 
ports— or  even  permit  absolute  cutbacks— 
from  the  major  suppliers.  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 

Specific  trade  restrictions  between  coun- 
tries are  contained  in  dozens  of  bilateral 
agreements,  most  of  which  will  be  renegoti- 
ated this  year.  Here.  Martin  Wolf,  an  econo- 
mist with  the  Trade  Policy  Research  Center 
in  London  who  has  studied  textile  trade  and 
quotas,  discusses  the  impact  of  trade  restric- 
tions. 

Q.  How  will  the  M.F.A.  affect  consumers 
In  developed  nations? 

A.  It's  been  calculated  that  quotas  may 
raise  the  price  of  clothing  by  5  percent  to  10 
percent.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
this  implies  a  cost  to  consumers  on  the 


order  of  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year.  Tar- 
iffs may  cost  an  additional  $9  billion. 

Q.  What  would  happen  to  American  tex- 
tile and  apparel  manufacturers  without  an 
M.P.A.? 

A.  intimately,  there  might  be  a  40  percent 
penetration  of  the  clothing  market,  up  from 
15  percent  now.  For  the  next  10  or  15  years, 
however,  developing  nations  will  lack  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  as  much  clothing  as  the 
United  States  consumes.  Capacity  would 
have  to  Increase  six-  or  sevenfold.  Hong 
Kongs  will  not  spring  up  all  over  the  world 
overnight. 

Q.  But  if  America's  apparel  Industry  de- 
clines, what  happens  to  its  textile  industry? 

A.  Clothing  manufacturers  are  only'k  part 
of  the  business:  industrial  users  are  another. 
You  can't  blame  Hong  Kong  for  the  col- 
lapse of  the  American  car  Industry.  There  Is 
no  possibility  that  the  Industries  in  the 
United  States  would  disappear  under  free 
trade.  The  American  textile  Industry  is 
larger  than  that  of  all  the  exporters  togeth- 
er, and  very  competitive.  In  free  trade.  It 
would  have  a  substantial  opportunity  to 
export  textiles  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

Q.  Wouldn't  Jobs  be  lost? 

A.  Yes.  In  the  short  run.  But  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  labor  force  will  decline,  what- 
ever we  do  about  trade.  There  Is  lots  of  pres- 
sure on  any  labor-intensive  industry  to  im- 
prove productivity.  One  study  has  indicated 
that  protectionism  actually  accelerates  re- 
duction in  the  labor  force.  When  an  indus- 
try under  threat  Is  protected  and  thus  gets 
better  prices  and  profits  and  better  ratings 
with  banks,  it  will  buy  more  cost-reducing 
machinery.  That  happened  In  the  American 
footwear  industry. 

Q.  What  is  your  response  to  American 
manufacturers  who  argue  that,  under  free 
trade,  exporters  would  form  a  cartel  and 
charge  extortionate  prices? 

A.  The  M.P.A.  is  a  cartel  we  create  against 
ourselves.  It's  designed  to  create  unfair  com- 
petition among  our  suppliers.  If  we  had  free 
trade,  we  would  potentially  have  supply 
from  50  or  60  countries.  The  chances  of 
their  cartellzing  the  apparel  industry  suc- 
cessfully are  substantially  lower  than  with 
almost  any  Industry  in  world. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Japanese  figure  In  the 
trade  balance? 

A.  They've  had  a  much  larger  swing  than 
the  United  States  and  Ehirope,  from  net  ex- 
porters to  net  importers  of  clothing.  Their 
logic  Is  to  let  the  garment  industry  go.  The 
policy  on  textiles  for  a  long  time  has  been  to 
cut  capacity  and  Jobs  and  raise  productivity, 
and  they  have  done  well. 

Q.  What  Is  the  long-term  impact  of  pro- 
tectionism on  developed  nations? 

A.  It's  the  cost  of  specializing  In  the  wrong 
industries.  Protection  is  a  tax  paid  by  con- 
sumers and  by  other  Industries,  by  bidding 
resources  away  to  the  protected  industries.  I 
wouldn't  argue  that  the  protection  of  any 
one  industry,  even  one  as  large  as  textiles, 
has  had  an  appreciable  impact  on  the  devel- 
opment of  other  Industries,  but  It's  a  prece- 
dent for  what  you  do  about  other  large,  vul- 
nerable Industries.  If  you  do  It  on  a  large 
enough  scale,  the  costs  will  become  quite 
sizable  and  could  deter  new  dynamic  indus- 
tries. 
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GAKMEirT  Workers'  Union. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  January  21,  1982. 
The  Editor. 
New  York  Timea, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  January  12  interview  with 
Martin  Wolf  on  the  renewal  of  the  Multi- 
fiber  Arrangement  on  December  22,  1981  is 
misleading  on  the  Issues  In  textile  and  ap- 
parel trade,  distorts  many  facts  and  is  com- 
pletely one-sided  and  replete  with  misstate- 
ments. Your  Interviewer,  Sandra  Salmans, 
also  betrays  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  MFA 
in  her  brief  Introduction  to  the  Interview. 
Before  conmienting  on  Mr.  Wolf's  observa- 
tions, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Ms.  Salmans'  preface.  She  asserts  that  in 
the  MFA  renewal  "the  United  States  and 
the  European  Economic  Community  won 
provisions  to  limit  the  growth  of  exports— or 
even  permit  absolute  cutbacks— from  the 
major  suppliers.  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea." 

Someone  writing  on  the  subject  should 
have  been  aware  that  the  mechanisms  to 
limit  import  growth,  designed  to  avoid 
market  disruption  while  seeking  to  foster 
exports  from  developing  countries,  have 
been  incorporated  into  MFA  since  It  went 
Into  force  in  1974.  Similar  provisions  go 
back  to  MFA's  1961  predecessor  arrange- 
ment for  cotton  textile  products.  Had  Ms. 
Salmans  looked  at.  among  other  sources, 
the  1980  t>ook.  "Textile  Quotas  Against  De- 
velopment Countries."  co-authored  by  the 
man  she  was  interviewing,  she  would  have 
been  aware  of  the  historical  background  and 
would  not  have  misled  her  readers.  Further- 
more, the  U.S.  representative  at  the  MFA 
renewal  talks  stated  publicly  that  this  coun- 
try would  not  seek  cutbacks  in  trade,  but 
only  In  quotas  on  specific  products. 

Now  to  Mr.  Wolf's  comments.  He  goes 
through  the  free  trade  litany,  assuming  that 
mere  restatement  of  that  philosophy  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  his  point.  In  response  to  the 
very  first  question  put  to  him.  he  tells  us 
that  "it's  been  calculated  that  quotas  may 
raise  the  price  of  clothing  5  percent  to  10 
percent.  Calculated  by  whom? 

On  what  evidence?  we  are  never  told.  In- 
terestingly. Mr.  Wolf  does  not  assert  that 
apparel  Imports  lead  to  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer,  but.  by  deft  use  of  language,  he 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  Impression  that 
this  is  Indeed  the  case.  There  are.  of  course, 
a  number  of  academic  studies  on  the  Impact 
of  quotas  on  the  price  of  clothing.  However, 
these  studies  are  based  on  unproven  theo- 
retical assumptions,  which,  in  their  very  for- 
mulation, foretell  the  results  produced. 

An  examination  of  the  price  data  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  results  In 
very  different  conclusions  than  those 
reached  by  Mr.  Wolf.  Between  1973  (the 
year  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the  first 
MFA  went  into  effect)  and  November  1981, 
wholesale  prices  of  all  industrial  commod- 
ities in  the  U.S.  rose  by  145.5  percent.  In  the 
same  period,  wholesale  prices  of  apparel  ad- 
vanced by  only  58.6  percent. 

Retailers  typically  mark  up  imported  ap- 
parel considerably  higher  than  domestically 
produced  merchandise.  Among  many  exam- 
ples of   this   phenomenon   is   a  statement 
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made  by  Thomas  M.  Macioce.  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Allied  Stores 
Corporation  in  an  interview  with  Women's 
Wear  Dally  (April  18.  1977).  Asked  whether 
retailers  are  really  buying  markups  when 
they  purchase  Imports,  Mr.  Macioce  re- 
sponded. "Sure,  we  are  indeed  buying  better 
markup,  but  that's  our  Job.  We  would  be  de- 
lighted to  buy  only  American  made  goods  if 
we  could  make  the  same  type  of  markup." 
This  conclusion  is  also  underlined  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September 
25,  1981.  which  quoted  J.  Hart  Lyon.  Vice 
President  of  Carter  Hawley  Hale,  one  of  the 
larger  department  stores,  as  saying  that,  de- 
spite the  appreciation  of  the  dollar,  which 
theoretically  should  have  led  to  a  lowering 
of  import  prices,  "I  can  tell  you  flat  out  that 
import  prices  aren't  going  to  come  down.  . 
This  is  a  margin  opportunity  for  both  im- 
porters and  retailers." 

Although  I  could  cite  many  additional  ex- 
amples. I  will  confine  my  final  comments  on 
this  point  to  a  study  made  by  our  Union  and 
presented  in  testimony  I  gave  on  March  25. 
1976  before  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  pro- 
duced actual  products  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  manufacture  that  were  identical, 
sold  under  the  same  label,  bought  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  stores  and  pre- 
sented the  sales  slips  which  showed  identi- 
cal retail  prices.  If  there  are  benefits  from 
lower  prices  of  imported  apparel,  they  go  to 
the  retailer  and  importer,  not  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Mr.  Wolf  goes  on  to  deal  with  what  would 
happen  to  the  American  textile  and  apparel 
Industries  without  an  MFA.  He  says  that, 
"ultimately,  there  might  be  a  40  percent 
penetration  of  the  (American)  clothing 
market,  up  from  15  percent  now."  This  In- 
creased penetration  rate,  he  adds,  "would 
occur  in  10  or  15  years  because  until  then 
developing  nations  will  lack  the  capacity  to 
produce  as  much  clothing  as  the  United 
States  consumes ".  Mr.  Wolf,  however,  never 
defines  penetration.  His  purpose  can  only  be 
to  minimize  the  extent  to  which  Imports  are 
threatening  Jobs  and  the  very  life  of  the 
American  apparel  Industry. 

Import  penetration  can  be  looked  at  In  re- 
lation to  domestic  apparel  production  and 
with  respect  to  the  apparent  domestic 
market.  Either  way.  Mr.  Wolfs  figure  is  way 
off  base. 

Apparel  Imports  are  about  50  percent  of 
domestic  production;  in  terms  of  total  do- 
mestic consumption,  the  rate  is  33  percent. 
These  figures  have  been  computed  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  Its  meth- 
odology was  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  compiles  national  Income 
statistics.  Although  this  is  not  the  arena  for 
disctission  of  statistical  methodology,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  point  out  that,  after 
"very  careful  review",  the  director  of  the 
OBE  wrote  that  the  "methodology  was 
good"  and  there  was  "no  way  of  making  it 
better." 

Ratios  of  imports  to  domestic  production 
for  specific  apparel  categories  are  published 
by  the  International  Trade  Administration. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  In  a  report 
entitled  "U.S.  Production,  Imports  & 
Import/Production  Ratios  for  Cotton.  Wool 
it  Man-Made  Fiber  Textiles  St.  Apparel. " 
The  latest  edition,  dated  June  1981,  pre- 
sents data  for  1979  from  which  I  will  cite  a 
few  examples.  Imports  to  domestic  produc- 
tion ratios  for  women's  and  children's  coats 
made  of  cotton  were  169.9  percent  and  those 
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of  man-made  fiber  textiles  62.8  percent: 
woven  cotton  shirts  for  men  and  l)oys 
equalled  103.9  percent  and  in  women's,  girls" 
and  infants'  blouses  214.9  percent:  cotton 
sweater  imports  were  146.5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production,  while  imports  of  men's 
and  boys'  sweaters  made  of  man-made  fiber 
amounted  to  78.6  percent  and  those  of 
women,  girls  and  Infants  were  133.0  percent. 
In  one  category,  women's,  girls'  and  infants' 
wool  sweaters,  the  figure  was  260.7  percent 
of  U.S.  production.  This  means  that  more 
than  two-and-one-half  wool  sweaters  were 
imported  for  each  domestically  produced. 
Ratios  for  1980  and  1981  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  they  can  be  expected  to  top  previ- 
ous levels.  Although  the  recent  growth  rate 
in  retail  apparel  sales  in  the  U.S.  has  been 
about  one-and-one-half  percent  per  year, 
imports  of  women's  and  children's  apparel 
rose  by  12.0  percent  in  1980  and  by  an  esti- 
mated 9.0  percent  in  1981. 

The  issue  is  not,  as  Mr.  Wolf  would  have 
us  believe,  that  "for  the  next  10  or  15  years  " 
the  developing  countries  will  not  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  all  of  the  clothing  con- 
sumed in  the  U.S.  The  issue  is  the  continued 
displacement  of  a  significant  portion  of  the 
domestic  apparel  industry  and  further 
severe  declines  in  employment  of  its  work- 
force. Between  1973,  the  last  year  before 
MFA  went  into  effect,  and  1981,  production 
worker  employment  In  the  industry  de- 
creased by  more  than  200,000  workers— 
from  1,242,600  to  1,038.100.  In  this  period, 
imports  of  apparel,  measured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  square  yards  of  mate- 
rial used  In  their  production  (In  order  to 
eliminate  price  changes),  advanced  by  50.4 
percent— from  2.090  million  to  3.144  million 
square  yards. 

Similar  data  released  by  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America  show  that  do- 
mestic apparel  production,  measured  In 
square  yards  equivalent,  declined  from 
10,244  million  in  1973  to  9.755  million  in 
1980.  While  domestic  apparel  production 
dropped  by  nearly  500  million  square  yards 
equivalent  in  these  years,  imports  rose  by 
almost  800  million  square  yards  equivalent. 
Domestic  production  continued  to  drop  in 
1981  as  Imports  continued  to  rise,  suggesting 
that  whatever  growth  occurred  in  domestic 
apparel  consimiption  was  at  the  further  ex- 
pense of  U.S.  prexluctlon.  If  there  were  no 
MFA  or  Its  predecessor  agreements  relating 
to  cotton  textile  products,  imports  would 
have  been  even  larger— to  the  detriment  of 
domestic  production  and  employment  of  its 
production  workers.  While  none  of  these  ar- 
rangements have  stopped  Import  growth  in 
physical  terms,  they  have  somewhat  retard- 
ed the  complete  destruction  of  the  apparel 
Industry  and  the  Jobs  it  offers. 

Our  Union  estimates  that  a  half  million 
actual  and  potential  Job  opportunities  have 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  apparel  Imports. 
This  loss  has  affected  those  least  able  to  be 
without  work.  Typically,  the  majority  of 
garment  workers  are  women,  many  come 
from  minority  groups,  many  are  45  years  of 
age  or  older.  They  are  not  casual  workers, 
but  work  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  These  workers  have  few  alterna- 
tive Job  opportunities.  Family  ties  limit 
their  geographic  mobility  as  does  limited 
educational  exposure.  As  the  Jobs  available 
for  these  workers  erode,  there  Is  Increased 
pressure  on  public  funds  t>ecause  of  In- 
creased costs  for  public  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  earlier  than  desired 
retirement,  coupled  with  lower  Income  taxes 
from  workers  and  employers. 

Mr.  Wolf  Is  then  asked  what  will  happen 
to  the  textile  industry  In  the  United  SUtes 
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if  the  apparel  industry  declines.  He  re- 
sponds with  ease  that  clothing  manufactur- 
ers represent  only  a  part  of  the  textile  busi- 
ness, that  industrial  users  are  another  part. 
He  Is  apparently  unaware  that  these  two 
sectors  are  distinct  and  not  interchangeable 
and  require  different  equipment  and  know- 
how.  The  domestic  textile  industry  is  large- 
ly a  supplier  of  yam  and  fabrics  for  apparel 
products.  Any  cutback  in  apparel  operations 
would  result  in  an  absolute  decline  in  the 
textile  sector  as  a  whole.  If  there  were  suffi- 
cient domestic  and  foreign  demand,  the  tex- 
tile industry  might  Invest  in  expansion  of 
industrial  lines  and  develop  the  necessary 
Imow-how. 

While  the  textile  industry  Is  competitive, 
it  has  fared  better  with  respect  to  imports 
when  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  low 
and  has  been  severely  affected  when  the 
dollar  has  risen  in  value.  In  1981,  for  exam- 
ple, the  industry  lost  some  of  Its  markets  as 
a  result  of  the  relatively  strong  dollar 
throughout  the  year.  The  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try also  had  an  important  competitive  trade 
ed[ge  in  man-made  fibers  until  1981,  when 
decontrol  of  oil,  the  feedstock  for  the  prod- 
uct, caused  Important  declines  In  exports. 

In  blithely  assuming  that  the  textile  In- 
dustry would  be  able  to  '"export  textiles  to 
the  less  advantaged  countries",  Mr.  Wolf  ne- 
glects the  reality  that  these  countries  have 
many  restraints  on  textile  Imports— totally 
aside  from  MFA.  He  believes  In  the  "free 
trade"  premise  that  the  textile  industry  can. 
without  restriction,  export  to  developing 
countries.  But  that's  not  the  real  world  as 
can  be  seen  in  a  study  published  periodically 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  For- 
eign Regulations  Affecting  U.S.  Textile/Ap- 
parel Exports." 

Mr.  Wolf  concedes  that  Jobs  will  be  lost 
"in  the  short  run"  if  import  regulation  Is 
abandoned,  ""whatever  we  do  about  trade. " 
Based  on  "one  study".  Mr.  Wolf  goes  on  to 
generalize  that,  ""When  an  Industry  under 
threat  is  protected  and  thus  gets  t>etter 
prices  and  profits  and  better  ratings  with 
the  banks,  it  will  buy  more  cost-reducing 
machinery."  This  may  be  true  of  some  in- 
dustries, but  Mr.  Wolf  adduces  no  proof 
that  it  is  the  case  with  apparel.  He  fails  to 
examine  the  technology  of  the  apparel  in- 
dustry and  its  labor-intensive  characteristic. 
He  is  oblivious  to  the  available  data,  pub- 
lished by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Robert 
Morris  Associates  and  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
none  of  which  reveal  any  profit  improve- 
ment in  the  apparel  industry.  Nor  is  there 
any  foundation  for  his  allegation  that  the 
industry  would  get  "better  ratings  from  the 
banks. " 

Mr.  Wolf  is  anything  but  specific  on  what 
he  means  by  "cost-reducing  machinery", 
particularly  in  the  apparel  industry.  As 
anyone  who  has  examined  this  industry  is 
aware,  competition  In  It  is  fostered  by  its 
relatively  simple  technology  and  the  small 
amount  of  money  needed  to  start  a  business. 
Most  of  the  machines  used  in  the  industry 
may  best  be  described  as  mechanized  tools. 
The  sewing  machine  is  the  basic  tool  and 
auxiliary  equipment  and  increased  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  simplify  operations  further. 

The  simple  technology  needed,  m<xlest 
capital  requirements,  ease  of  entry  and  the 
existence  of  many  thousands  of  firms  pro- 
ducing for  a  large  market  make  the  apparel 
Industry  one  of  the  most  competitive  In  the 
U.S.  This  competitive  environment.  In  turn, 
results  in  a  discipline  that  keeps  apparel 
prices  closely  In  line  with  costs  and.  thus, 
limits  profits.  Unwarranted  price  Increases 
are  also  precluded,  as  Is  evident  from  the 
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wholesale  prices  charged  for  apparel  com- 
pared with  the  wholesale  price  of  all  manu- 
factured goods. 

The  MFA.  Mr.  Wolf  then  tells  us.  is  a 
cartel  directed  "against  ourselves"  and  "de- 
signed to  create  unfair  competition  among 
our  suppliers."  This  statement  ignores  the 
fact  that  many  new  entrants,  including 
small  nations,  have  joined  the  exporting  na- 
tions. MFA  is  not  Just  a  club  of  developed 
countries.  The  represenUtives  of  the  small- 
er nations  worked  actively  for  lU  renewal. 

Mr.  Wolf  then  says  that,  if  we  had  free 
trade,  "we  would  potentially  have  supply 
from  50  or  60  countries"'.  He  Is  clearly  not 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  146  countries 
and  territories  ship  textiles  and  apparel  Into 
the  U.S.  He  also  appears  to  be  unaware  that 
many  smaller  suppliers  are  not  affected  by 
MFA  until  they  significantly  Increase  their 
exporU.    MFA   makes   It   possible    for   the 
smaller  exporting  nations  to  compete  with 
the  giant  apparel  exporters— Taiwan,  South 
Korea  and  Hong  Kong— which  account  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  all  apparel  exports  to 
the  U.S.  Mr.  Wolf's  free  trade  would  permit 
the  three  principal  apparel  exporters,  which 
may  now  properly  be  called  newly  industri- 
alized countries,  to  swamp  the  remaining 
143  apparel  exporters.  He  also  seems  un- 
aware that  some  of  the  recent  arrivals  on 
the  apparel  export  scene  are  countries  with 
planned  economies— most  notably  the  Peo- 
ples" Republic  of  China.  The  production  and 
export  apparatus  of  such  countries  arc  in 
effect  national  cartels.  The  very  concept  of 
"free  trade"'  Is  utterly  meaningless  to  them. 
If  permitted  to  export  to  the  U.S.  without 
limit,  the  three  principal  exporters  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  eliminate  their 
competition,  while  preventing  our  own  in- 
dustry from  providing  badly  needed  Jobs. 
The  ILOWU  has  always  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  workers  in  developing  countries  to 
raise  their  living  standards  and  employment 
opportunities.  We  continue  to  do  so.  We  see 
in  the  renewed  MFA  a  real  basis  for  eco- 
nomic   assistance    to    developing    countries 
without  creating  market  disruption  or  the 
threat   of   such    disruption.    It    offers   the 
promise  not  only  of  limiting  the  rate  of  de- 
cline of  the  domestic  apparel  Industry  and 
In  Jobs  for  U.S.  workers,  but  of  also  provid- 
ing for  genuine  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries. 

Mr.  Wolf  contends  that  Japan  Is  seeking 
"to  let  the  garment  Industry  go"  as  they 
have  In  textiles.  Yet.  It  Is  significant  that  at 
last  years  discussion  on  MFA  renewal. 
Japan  took  an  outspoken  stand  In  favor  of 
Its  extension,  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  the  U.S. 

In  his  response  to  your  Interviewer's  final 
question.  Mr.  Wolf  expresses  concern  about 
a  nation  specializing  in  the  wrong  indus- 
try '  He  does  not  tell  us  what  the  "right"  in- 
dustries are.  but  admits  that  he  would  not 
argue  that  protection  of  any  particular  In- 
dustry, "even  one  as  large  as  textiles'", 
would  appreciably  affect  development  of 
other  Industries.  However,  he  fears  the  prec- 
edent that  would  be  set.  Done  on  a  "large- 
enough  scale",  protection  of  ""other  large, 
vulnerable  Industries  ".  Mr.  Wolf  says,  would 
entail  sizable  cosU  and  "could  deter  new.  dy- 
namic Industries. "  However.  It  Is  apparent 
that  as  a  result  of  Insufficient  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment,  many  of  our  key  In- 
dustries are  in  danger  of  becoming,  if  they 
are  not  already,  Mr.  Wolf's  wrong  mdus- 
trles. 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Wolf  would  accept 
as  part  of  the  logic  of  his  thinking  a  de-ln- 
dustrlalized  U.S..  a  nation  that  would  con- 
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centrate  not  on  manufacturing,  but  on  serv- 
ice and  service- related  industries,  character- 
ized by  lower  Income  levels,  which  would 
mean  lower  living  standards.  Is  that  the 
logic  of  his  "free  trade"  view- a  concept 
that  has  never  existed  In  reality  and  Is.  at 
best,  a  theoretical  construct?  With  Industry 
after  Industry  and  hundred  of  thousands.  If 
not  millions,  of  Jobs  lost  or  threatened,  is 
Mr.  Wolf  truly  content  with  theorizing  In  a 
vacuum  of  his  own  creation? 

Economic  theory  certainly  has  Its  place, 
even  the  discredited,  never-practiced  theory 
of  free  trade.  But  it  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
truly  meeting  the  needs  of  all  people.  In- 
cluding those  In  the  U.S.  It  Is  simple  to  the- 
orize without  regard  to  the  real  problems  of 
real  people.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  tell 
us  how  to  deal  with  practical  probletps  In  a 
constructive  manner. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Sol  C.  Chaikir, 

PretidenLm 


TAX  EXEMPTIONS  AND  THE  IRS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  cAuroRif  lA 

IN  "THX  HOUSl  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  8.  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment announced  that,  without 
further  guidance  from  Congress,  the 
IRS  would  no  longer  revoke  or  deny 
tax-exempt  status  for  religious,  chari- 
table, educational,  or  scientific  organi- 
zations on  the  grounds  that  they  do 
not  conform  with  certain  public  poli- 
cies, there  was  such  an  outcry  from 
the  media  and  affected  Interest  groups 
that  many  of  the  deUils  leading  up  to 
that  decision  were  lost  in  the  confu- 
sion. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  January/ 
February  issue  of  Regulation  maga- 
zine, which  I  think  admirably  fills  In 
the  information  gaps: 
Privat«  Schools.  Tax  ExxMrrioK.  amd  the 
IRS 
In  the  cloud  of  dust  produced  by  the 
heavy  feet  of  executive  and  legislative  offi- 
cials running  for  cover,  some  of  the  facts  in 
the  controversy  over  tax  exemptions  for  pri- 
vate schools  have  been  obscured.  Regardless 
of  Its  outcome.  It  Is  an  interesting  case  study 
in  the  development  of  law  through  the 
Interplay  among  Congress,  the  executive, 
and  the  courts.  And  If  you  think  the  prob- 
lems will  be  settled  by  Congresss  mere  fail- 
ure to  enact  any  new  legislation  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Services  return  to  Its  prior 
InterpreUtlon  of  the  law— then  you  prob- 
ably have  dust  in  your  eyes. 

The  story  begins  in  1969.  when  a  group  of 
lawyers  filed  a  class  action  suit  In  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  black  parenU  and 
studenU  from  Mississippi  to  enjoin  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  from  granting  tax 
exemptions  to  private  schools  in  that  state 
suspected  of  racial  discrimination.  That  suit. 
Green  v.  ConnaUy.  was  Initially  contested  by 
the  IRS— not  least  of  all  because  established 
law  denied  the  plaintiffs"  standing.  In  1970. 
however,  the  service  changed  its  position 
and  took  the  plaintiffs'  side  on  the  general 
point  at  Issue.  It  announced  that  henceforth 
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it  would  require  schools  to  certify  that  they 
did  not  discriminate  on  racial  grounds: 
beyond  that,  it  promised  no  specific  proce- 
dures for  enforcing  Its  new  policy.  The 
plaintiffs,  however,  were  not  content  with 
such  generalities  and  pressed  for  a  more 
sweeping  remedy.  A  three-Judge  district 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  agreed 
with  them.  It  enjoyed  the  service  from 
granting  exemptions  to  the  Mississippi 
schools  unless  they  not  only  certified  that 
their  operations  were  not  discriminatory, 
but  also  conducted  publicity  and  recruit- 
ment campaigns  aimed  at  black  students 
and  reported  to  the  IRS  on  the  resulU.  The 
IRS  acquiesced  In  these  strictures  in  Missis- 
sippi but  continued  to  follow  a  self-certifica- 
tion policy  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

The  district  court  In  Green  based  its  deci- 
sion not  on  the  Constitution  or  federal  civil 
rights  laws,  but  on  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  code  provides 
exemptions  for  organizations  "operated  ex- 
clusively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
testing  for  public  safety,  literary,  or  educa- 
tional purposes. "  No  one  denied  that  the 
Mississippi  schools  were  "educational."  but 
the  court  took  the  novel  position  that  they 
had  to  be  "chariuble "  as  well.  After  that 
leap,  it  was  only  a  few  skips  to  the  proposi- 
tion (drawing  on  the  common  law  of  chari- 
table tnists)  that  no  organization  violating 
public  policy  could  be  considered  charitable, 
to  the  proposition  that  racial  discrimination 
violates  public  policy,  and  to  the  conclusion 
that  private  educational  institutions  that 
discriminate  by  race  cannot  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  section  501(c)(3). 

Although  the  IRS  was  perfectly  happy 
with  Its  new  powers,  the  district  court's  deci- 
sion did  not  go  unchallenged.  A  group  of 
white  intervenors  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  affirmed  It  In  1971.  Since, 
however,  the  affirmance  was  not  accompa- 
nied by  an  opinion,  the  basis  for  the  Court's 
action  was  unclear.  The  effect  of  the  affirm- 
ance was  further  diminished  by  the  Courts 
gratuitous  observation  In  a  later  case  that 
since  the  IRS  had  "reversed  Its  position 
while  the  case  was  on  appeal  .  .  .  the 
Courts  affirmance  In  Green  lacks  the  prece- 
dential weight  of  a  case  Involving  a  truly  ad- 
versary controversy."  Since  then,  the  D.C. 
circuit  has  affirmed  the  holding  of  Green 
(without  opinion),  as  has  the  Fourth  Circuit 
in  the  two  cases  now  on  appeal  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Issue  of  the  meaning  of  section 
501(c><3)  Is  further  confused  by  later  con- 
gressional action.  In  1976.  for  example.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  provision  denying  tax  ex- 
emptions to  social  clubs  that  discriminate 
by  race.  On  the  face  of  things,  this  would 
suggest  a  congressional  belief  that  racial  dis- 
crimination will  not  destroy  an  otherwise 
available  exemption  unless  the  law  Is 
amended  to  that  effect.  "The  legislative  his- 
tory, however.  Indicates  that  Congress  as- 
sumed the  Green  decision  to  be  law  with  re- 
spect to  private  schools.  Or  perhaps  it  Indi- 
cates only  that  Congress  accepted  the  per- 
missibility, though  not  the  Inevitability,  of 
the  IRS's  applying  the  statute  in  that  fash- 
Ion.  Or  that  Congress  accepted  the  fact,  but 
not  the  correctness,  of  the  Green  decisions. 
Leaving  such  doubts  aside  for  the  moment, 
on  with  the  story: 

In  1975  the  IRS  took  the  next  step.  It 
moved  to  replace  its  process  of  self-certlflca- 
tlon  with  a  nationwide  system  of  required 
affirmative  action  and  reporting  similar  to 
that  Imposed  In  Mississippi.  These  rules 
were  put  Into  effect  without  Incident.  Three 
years  later,  the  service  decided,  under  legal 
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pressure  from  civil  rights  groups,  that  It 
needed  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
schools  themselves.  It  proposed  to  supple- 
ment its  1975  procedures  with  a  special  set 
of  rules  for  "reviewable  schools."  which  It 
defined  as  schools  "formed  or  substantially 
expanded  about  the  time  of  desegregation 
of  public  schools"  and  having  "an  Insignifi- 
cant number  of  minority  students."  That 
definition  would  Include  almost  all  private 
schools  in  the  South,  both  religious  and  sec- 
ular: the  schools  set  up  by  refugees  from 
forced  busing  in  the  North:  and  many  mis- 
cellaneous schools  with  the  misfortune  to  be 
founded  or  expanded  at  the  "wrong"  time. 
If  a  "reviewable"  school  did  not  meet  a  spe- 
cified quota  of  minority  students.  It  would 
be  required  to  prove  its  Innocence  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  of  extensive  minor- 
ity recruitment  and  scholarship  programs. 

With  Ite  1978  proposals,  the  IRS  for  the 
first  time  encountered  significant  opposi- 
tion. The  expense  of  mandated  scholarship 
programs  would  have  banltrupted  many  of 
the  new  schools,  especially  those  run  by 
poorer  fundamentalist  congregations.  Par- 
ents condemned  what  they  perceived  as  In- 
terference with  their  First  Amendment 
righU.  and  objected  to  the  presumption  of 
guilt  attached  to  their  schools.  The  IRS  re- 
ceived 150.000  letters  on  the  proposal,  the 
most  In  history  on  any  subject. 

Congress  received  a  few  letters  as  well. 
The  next  year.  It  curbed  the  authority  of 
the  IRS  In  the  area  by  attaching  two  differ- 
ent amendmento  to  the  Treasury  appropria- 
tion bill:  one  barring  the  use  of  funds  to  im- 
plement the  1978  proposals,  and  a  second 
barring  the  use  of  funds  "to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  rules,  policy,  procedure,  guide- 
line, regulation,  standard,  or  measure  "  lead- 
ing to  the  loss  of  tax  exemption  "unless  in 
effect  prior  to  August  22.  1978."  Together, 
the  two  amendments  seemed  to  lay  the  1978 
proposal  to  rest. 

The  District  of  Columbia  courts,  however, 
were  still  open.  Two  suits  were  at  hand.  One 
was  the  familiar  Green  v.  Connolly  case. 
This  time  the  plaintiffs  had  reopened  it  in 
order  to  ask  the  court  to  impose  the  1978 
rules  in  Mississippi.  In  the  other  case,  enti- 
tled Wright  V.  Miller,  the  plaintiffs  were 
asking  the  court  to  impose  the  1978  rules  ev- 
erywhere else  in  the  country.  It  was  in  fact 
during  the  settlement  negotiations  in  these 
two  suits— from  which  the  IRS.  incidentally, 
excluded  the  representatives  of  private 
schools— that  the  IRS  agreed  to  adopt  the 
1978  rules.  When  Congress  intervened  and 
the  settlement  became  impossible,  the  suits 
naturally  pr<x:eeded. 

The  IRS  once  again  proved  a  cooperative 
defendant  on  the  issue  of  substantive  law 
(though  It  continued  to  challenge  the  plain- 
tiffs" standing).  Its  Green  brief  argued: 

"...  the  restrictions  In  the  Appropriations 
Act  place  the  Service  in  a  serious  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Service  has  now  con- 
cluded that  Its  current  procedures  and 
guidelines  are  inadequate  to  Implement 
fully  the  Service's  obligation  to  deny  tax  ex- 
emption to  discriminatory  private  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Service  Is  prevented 
from  Implementing  new  rules  in  this  area 
because  of  the  Congressional  action.  Thus, 
defendants  believe  that  the  Congressional 
action  conflicts  with  Code  Section  501(cM3) 
as  interpreted  by  the  Green  court  and  other 
courts." 

It  is  unclear  why  later  congressional 
action  cannot  conflict  with  earlier  congres- 
sional action.  One  would  suppose  that  is 
what  distinguishes  preexisting  statutes  from 
preexisting  constitutions.  Nonetheless,  the 
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service  asked  the  court  to  resolve  its  "dilem- 
ma" by  "declaring  the  riders  unconstitution- 
al '"  or  by  at  least  interpreting  the  riders  to 
bar  only  the  implementation  of  new  rules 
by  administrative  fiat,  and  not  the  execu- 
tion of  new  court  orders  to  the  same  effect. 
Ultimately  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  agreed  with  the 
second  argument.  On  June  18.  1981,  a  panel 
of  that  court  held  by  a  2-1  vote  that  "the 
riders  ...  do  not  purport  to  control  judicial 
dispositions,"  and  remanded  the  case  to  the 
district  court  so  that  it  could  decide  wheth- 
er to  Impose  the  1978  rules.  (The  case  is  now 
on  appeal.) 

Congress  could  see  a  nationwide  court 
order  coming,  and  acted  Immediately  to 
head  It  off.  On  July  30  the  House,  by  a  vote 
of  337-83.  added  a  new  rider  to  the  old  ones, 
forbidding  the  enforcement  of  court  orders 
entered  after  August  22. 1978.  The  new  rider 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  was  made  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  Thus,  In  a  constitutional  impasse 
perhaps  imique  In  American  history,  the 
legislative  branch  has  barred  the  executive 
branch  from  carryiiig  out  the  orders  of  the 
judicial  branch. 

So  the  regulation  of  private  schools  had 
proceeded  through  three  stages:  the  1970 
settlement  In  which  the  IRS  first  asserted 
its  power:  the  1975  rules  in  which  it  imposed 
affirmative  action  and  reporting  require- 
ments on  private  schools:  and  the  1978  initi- 
ative in  which  it  esUblished  racial  quoU  re- 
quirements—which, if  not  met,  would  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  and  Impose  even  great- 
er affirmative  action  obligations.  While  the 
third  stage  was  being  thrashed  out  between 
the  courts  and  Congress,  the  first  two  stages 
were  under  challenge  too.  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity and  Goldsboro  Christian  Schools 
had  sued  to  save  their  tax  exemptions,  and 
had  lost  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  on  the  basis 
of  Green.  These  cases  were  decided  under 
the  1975  procedures,  and  thus  did  not  raise 
the  issue  of  the  1978  rules  and  the  resulting 
congressional  riders.  (On  the  other  hand, 
they  raise  some  additional  Issues— such  as 
whether  First  Amendment  religious  liberties 
prevent  denial  of  the  exemption  and  what 
constitutes  "prohibited"  discrimination- 
that  will  not  be  pursued  here.  The  issue  of 
First  Amendment  religious  liberty  was  im- 
portant enough  to  provoke  amicus  briefs  on 
behalf  of  Bob  Jones  before  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es and  the  National  Jewish  Commission  on 
Law  and  Public  Affairs.) 

In  the  appeal  of  those  cases  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  government  once  again 
changed  its  position  to  agree  with  the  plain- 
tiffs—but thU  time  all  hell  broke  loose.  And 
that  is  where  the  reader  came  In. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  valid  criticism 
of  the  administration's  handling  of  this 
matter— perhaps  on  policy  grounds  (If  total 
elimination  of  the  ban  on  tax  exemptions 
for  "segregation  academies'"  was  really  its 
original  intent);  and  then  perhaps  on  tech- 
nical grounds  (If  the  IRS's  originally  an- 
nounced intention  of  reversing  the  regula- 
tions was  meant  to  apply  even  to  Mississip- 
pi, where  there  was  still  an  outstanding 
court  order  in  Green):  and  surely  on  the 
grounds  that  legislation  to  plug  the  discrim- 
ination loophole  left  by  the  abandonment  of 
Green  should  have  been  part  of  the  original 
package.  But  what  has  been  lost  In  the  dust 
Is  the  fact  that  the  administration  s  deter- 
mination to  get  rid  of  Green  is  eminently 
sound,  and  should  have  the  support  of  a 
Congress  that  purports  to  be  an  implacable 
foe  of  excessive  agency  and  judicial  power. 
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It  seems  clear  that  Congress  would  vote 
against  tax-exempt  status  for  private 
schools  that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race.  It  also  seems  clear  that  the  Green 
court,  and  the  IRS.  were  engaging  in  an  au- 
dacious bit  of  activism  when  they  said  Con- 
gress had  already  done  so.  It  was.  moreover, 
a  seminal  sort  of  activism,  since  it  opened 
the  tax-exemption  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  continuing  policy  making 
by  the  IRS  and  the  courts.  For  If.  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  "educational '"  exemption, 
an  Institution  must  also  be  ""charitable" 
(and  thus  comply  with  all  Important  public 
policies),  then  presumably  the  same  condi- 
tion attaches  to  all  the  other  exemptions  as 
well,  notably  the  ""religious"'  exemption. 
And  if  the  public  policy  against  racial  dis- 
crimination is  thus  Imported  Into  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  then  so.  presumably,  are 
other  public  policies  that  can  be  identified 
by  the  service  or  the  courts.  Since,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  clear  public  policy  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  it  follows 
very  nicely  that  private  boys'  sch(x>ls  or 
girls'  schools  cannot  be  tax-exempt— or 
even,  for  that  matter,  religions  that  refuse 
to  ordain  women. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  present  IRS.  or 
even  the  present  D.C.  circuit,  is  about  to 
adopt  such  a  position.  But  the  point  is  that 
a  statute  which  permits  them  to  adopt  such 
a  position  places  entirely  too  much  power  in 
their  hands.  So  also  does  a  statute  which 
permits  them  to  convert  a  ban  on  racial  dis- 
crimination into  a  requirement  for  quotas  or 
minority  scholarships. 

The  administration  is  correct  that  the 
neat  way  to  solve  the  former  difficulty  is  to 
amend  the  statute  to  make  clear  that  it  does 
deny  tax-exempt  status  to  Institutions  that 
discriminate  by  race,  but  does  not  confer  a 
public-policy  hunting  license  upon  the  IRS 
and  the  courts.  Events  have  shown,  howev- 
er, that  it  Is  not  a  politically  feasible  ap- 
proach. It  would  take  a  long  time  to  explain 
the  Green  case  on  the  evening  news:  but  it 
takes  only  a  moment  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  asserting  the  current  avail- 
ability of  tax  exemptions  for  schools  that 
discriminate. 

The  only  way  out  is  the  way  we  came  In- 
through  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Courts 
1974  disclaimer  of  having  adopted  the 
Green  theory  suggests  an  awareness  of  the 
problem.  Our  prediction  is  that  the  Court 
will  preserve  the  ban  on  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  tax-exempt  institutions  through  re- 
liance on  congressional  acceptance  of  that 
IRS  policy  displayed  in  post-Green  legisla- 
tive enactments;  but  will  consign  Green 
Itself  to  the  one  (one  would  hope)  bygone 
era  of  runaway  judical  activism  to  which  it 
properly  belongs.  The  administration  could 
accommodate  Itself  to  that  approach— and 
make  the  road  easier  for  the  Court— by  In- 
terpreting what  now  seems  to  be  the  almost 
certain  congressional  refusal  to  pass  Its  pro- 
posed statute  as  an  affirmation  of  that  legal 
sUte  of  affairs,  and  by  adjusting  Its  legal 
position  accordingly. 

Thus  the  future  harm  that  might  be 
wrought  by  past  judicial  activism  will  be 
avoided.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
past  effects  will  not  be  undone.  By  reason  of 
this  Interplay  among  the  administrative,  ju- 
dicial, and  legislative  process.  Congress  will 
have  "voted"  to  deny  the  tax  exemptions 
without  ever  having  to  face  down  a  filibus- 
ter on  the  Issue. 

The  remaining  problem  of  what  the  IRS 
is  permitted  to  demand— or  may  be  required 
by  the  courts  to  demand— as  proof  of  non- 
discrimination is  perhaps  more  difficult.  Its 
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solution  will  require  the  continued  Involve- 
ment of  our  reluctant  legislators  when  the 
IRS  U  unduly  demanding  (as  it  was  In  1978) 
or.  for  that  matter,  unduly  lenient.  But  the 
courts,  we  predict,  will  take  themselves  out 
of  the  action,  by  returning  to  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  standing,  which  denies  citizen  A 
the  right  to  sue  to  increase  citizen  B's  taxes. 
Which  is  to  say  that  the  function  of  the 
courts  is  not  to  make  sure  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed,  but  only  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  particular  Individuals  whom  the  law 
or  Its  execution  has  harmed.  We  may  be 
wrong  in  this  prediction— but  if  so.  the  con- 
stitutional confrontation  presented  by  the 
1081  rider  to  the  Treasury  appropriations  is 
merely  the  first  of  many.* 


THE  PERLOV  FAMILY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  the  sad  duty  of  those  of  us  In  Con- 
gress to  point  out  to  the  world,  from 
time  to  time,  the  abuse  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  rise  today  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  to  that  my  colleagues,  an- 
other chapter  in  this  long  tale  of  per- 
secution. 

Leonid  Perlov  is  an  engineer.  His 
wife,  Evgeny.  is  a  music  teacher,  and 
their  son.  Vladimir,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent. In  August  1979.  the  Perlov 
family  applied  for  exit  visas  to  leave 
their  home  in  Moscow,  and  make  a 
new  life  for  themselves  in  Israel,  the 
home  of  their  ancestors. 

Their  application  was  rejected.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and,  as  a  result,  they  have 
been  subject  to  abuse  and  discrimina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities. 

E>espite  his  professional  training, 
Leonid  has  been  forced  to  work  as  a 
collector  of  bus  tickets.  Evgeny  has 
not  been  able  to  find  any  work  at  all. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  alleged 
reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  Perlovs" 
application  was  Leonid's  access  to  clas- 
sified materials  in  his  engineering  Job. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Leonid 
Perlov  had  no  access  to  such  materi- 
als. Moreover,  the  rejection  of  the  Ini- 
tial visa  application  took  nearly  2 
years  to  be  processed.  Even  by  Soviet 
standards,  this  was  more  than  enough 
time  to  concoct  a  false  Justification  for 
this  action. 

Of  course,  the  Perlovs  had  little 
choice  but  to  accept  this  decision,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  But  in  August 
of  last  year,  they  applied  once  again 
for  an  exit  visa.  This  time,  the  rejec- 
tion came  swiftly,  and  for  the  s&me 
reason.  In  September,  the  Perlovs'  ap- 
plication was  once  again  denied  for  se- 
curity reasons. 

Two  factors  underline  the  callous 
brutality  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in 
this  case.  One  is  that  Leonid  Perlov's 
sister.  Galina  Mirmelshteyn,  was  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  in  August  of  1979. 
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along  with  her  husband  and  daughter. 
Eventually,  the  Mirmelshteyns  made 
their  way  to  my  own  district;  they  cur- 
rently reside  in  Swampscott.  Mass. 

Leonid  Perlov  has  no  close  relatives 
left,  other  than  the  members  of  his 
own  immediate  family,  and  his  sister. 
Ironically,  his  father  was  killed  in 
World  War  II.  in  defense  of  a  regime 
that  would  ultimately  persecute  his 
only  son. 

The  final,  crucial,  factor  that  makes 
this  case  so  heart-rending.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  the  Perlovs'  son.  Vladimir,  is 
subject  to  the  draft  upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  in  June  of  this 
year.  If  he  is  drafted  into  the  Soviet 
Army,  he  must  serve  a  minimum  of  2 
years.  He  would  then  carry  a  security 
status  for  another  5  years,  thus  pre- 
venting his  emigration  for  at  least  7 
years,  and  perhaps  much  longer. 

Obviously,  his  parents  will  not  leave 
the  country  without  him.  So.  in  a  very 
real  sense,  this  may  well  be  the  last 
chance  for  the  Perlov  family. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Perlovs  to  apply 
once  again  for  exist  visas  this  month. 
One  can  only  hope  that,  in  the  name 
of  simple  decency,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  permit  this  small  family  to  escape 
their  persecution,  and  live  in  peace. 

Some  of  us  might  ask.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  we  must  concern  ourselves  with 
the  plight  of  the  Perlov  family.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that,  if  not  for 
our  good  fortune,  we,  too.  might  have 
found  ourselves  confronted  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  can  tear  families  apart, 
and  ruin  lives,  without  a  moment's  re- 
morse. 

On  behalf  of  the  congressional  call 
to  conscience  vigil.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  asking  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, by  permitting  the  free  emigra- 
tion of  the  Perlov  family,  and  all  those 
in  similar  situations.* 


WOZNICKI  HONORED  WITH 
POLISH  HERITAGE  AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
does  a  person  combine  a  successful 
business  life  with  a  happy  family  life 
and  active  civic  participation  as  does 
Ted  Woznicki.  a  Greater  Cleveland 
constituent  of  mine.  Ted  has  l>een  se- 
lected as  the  "Good  Joe  of  1982."  by 
the  Cleveland  Society  of  Poles. 

This  is  the  highest  honor  bestowed 
by  the  society  to  a  member  for  foster- 
ing the  cultural  heritage  of  Poland 
and  promoting  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  society. 

The  honoree.  Ted  Woznicki.  was 
bom  and  raised  on  the  south  side  of 
Cleveland.  After  graduating  from  St. 
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John  Cantius  Elementary  School  and 
the  original  Lincoln  High,  he  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  After  serving  3  years 
in  the  European  theatre,  he  later 
graduated  from  Miami  University  with 
a  B.S.  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion. 

He  operated  the  Ted  Woznicki  In- 
surance Agency  in  the  Hanna  Building 
for  22  years,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
tenants  to  move  into  the  Investment 
Plaza  Building  (now  the  Ohio  Savings 
Plaza)  in  July  1969.  Mr.  Woznicki  con- 
tinued to  operate  his  agency  until 
1971.  at  which  time  he  merged  with 
the  Graber-Stewart  Agency. 

This  year  marks  his  33d  year  in  the 
insurance  business.  He  has  received 
numerous  insurance  production 
awards,  including  the  Travelers'  "Man 
of  the  Year"  Award. 

He  has  involved  himself  in  many 
charitable  and  educational  activities 
serving  as  past  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Marymount  Rehabilita- 
tion Services;  board  of  trustees  of 
Urban  Community  School;  board  of 
trustees  of  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity  of 
Miami  University;  alumni  area  coordi- 
nator for  Miami  University;  board  of 
trustees  of  Federation  of  Catholic 
Community  Action;  advisory  board  of 
Trinity  High  School;  member  of  Insur- 
ance Board  of  Greater  Cleveland; 
Ohio  Insurance  Agents  Association; 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents;  Kosciuszko  Foundation;  and 
other  commimity  groups. 

Mr.  Woznicki  and  his  wife.  Polly, 
reside  on  Laurel  Lane  in  Brecksville. 
Ohio,  and  are  the  parents  of  Barbara 
(Mrs.  Michael  Radls)  and  sons  Ted. 
Paul,  and  David.« 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  BUDGET 
WOULD  IMPOSE  CRIPPUNG 
CUTS  FOR  ELDERLY  NEW 
YORKERS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan's  budget  for  fiscal  1983  lacks 
passion;  it  imposes  the  greatest  hard- 
ships on  the  most  disadvantaged  sec- 
tors of  society  and  benefits  the  afflu- 
ent. I  am  especially  concerned  about 
its  effects  on  older  Americans,  specifi- 
cally the  low-income  aged. 

The  elderly  have  suffered  greatly  in 
recent  years.  Nearly  600.000  people  65 
or  older  were  added  to  the  poverty 
rolls  from  1978  to  1980.  the  largest 
poverty  increase  for  the  elderly  ever 
over  a  2-year  period.  Experts  are  pro- 
jecting additional  increases  for  1981. 

Clearly.  President  Reagan  has 
turned  his  back  on  older  Americans. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  my  home 
State  of  New  York  where  the  impact 
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of  the  recommended  cuts  would  be 
devastating.  Older  New  Yorkers  stand 
to  lose  more  than  $28  million  in  fiscal 
1983  based  on  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed funding  levels  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

The  New  York  State  Office  for  the 
Aging  has  prepared  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  administration's 
proposed  cuts  on  nearly  2.2  million  el- 
derly New  Yorkers. 

I  insert  this  analysis  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  study  the  implica- 
tion of  the  President's  latest  budget 
proposal: 

Thi  1983  Federal  Bddget  Analysis 
older  americans  act 
The  Reagan  Administration's  proposed 
1983  budget  would  result  In  the  loss  of  more 
than  $300  mlUlon  nationally  In  home-deliv- 
ered meals  and  senior  center  meals,  social 
services  and  the  elimination  of  the  Senior 
Community  Services  Employment  Program. 
Included  in  the  $28.3  million  loss  to  New 
Yorkers  In  1983  would  be  more  than  2  mil- 
lion meals— 1.3  million  meals  at  senior  cen- 
ters and  718.000  home-delivered  meals.  The 
home-delivered  meals  go  to  the  most  frail 
and  vulnerable  among  New  York's  more 
than  three  million  persons  over  the  age  of 
60. 

The  "zerolng-out"  of  the  senior  employ- 
ment program  would  end  the  jobs  of  4,028 
low-income  New  Yorkers.  (Nationwide,  more 
than  52.000  poor,  older  persons  would  lose 
employment.)  The  loss  of  these  Jobs  has  a 
compounding  effect  in  that  many  of  the 
workers  under  this  program  had  performed 
valuable  duties  for  older  persons  as  drivers, 
cooks  and  homemakers. 

The  overall  change  In  funding  levels  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the  period 
from  Fiscal  Year  1981  through  1983  would 
represent  a  loes  of  45  percent  or  $31.8  mil- 
lion In  New  York. 

LOW  INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

The  proposed  1983  budget  would  remove 
$450  million  nationally  from  the  Low 
Income  Eiiergy  Assistance  program.  This 
program  provides  relief  to  low-Income  per- 
sons—in New  York,  the  program,  known  as 
HEAP  (Home  Energy  Assistance  Program) 
Is  expected  to  provide  $48.6  million  In  bene- 
fits in  1982  to  324,000  elderly  households. 
The  average  benefit  level  was  $150. 

The  Reagan  budget  proposal  would  bring 
a  cutback  of  25.6  percent,  with  a  minimum 
loes  of  $12.5  million  to  the  elderly  in  New 
York. 

Older  persons  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  hypothermia  and  other  conditions  caused 
by  Inadequate  heating.  Further,  many  of 
the  homes  occupied  by  New  York's  older 
population  are  Inadequately  protected 
against  the  elements  and  often  must  rely  on 
inefficient  heating  systems. 

Further,  the  Reagan  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  count  Energy  Assistance  funds  as 
Income  for  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  food  stamps  will  compound  the  prob- 
lem some  elderly  already  face— whether  to 
"heat  or  eat." 

weatherization 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposes  to 
end  funding  for  home  weatherization  pro- 
grams, resulting  in  a  loss  of  benefits  to  5,200 
elderly  households  in  New  York— a  loss  of 
$5.2  million  In  funds. 
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The  1982  allocation  for  this  program  in 
New  York  had  been  $15  million  of  which 
$5.2  million  went  to  older  households. 

These  cuts  are  coupled  with  reductions  in 
the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program,  and 
will  have  especially  harsh  effects  on  older 
people. 

Further,  there  is  the  fact  that  thU  repre- 
sents the  elimination  of  a  demonstrably  ef- 
fective energy  conservation  program,  at  a 
time  when  the  national  emphasis  is  on  find- 
ing ways  to  save  energy. 

POOD  STAMPS 

The  President  proposes  to  cut  the  Food 
Stamp  program  by  $1.8  billion  in  1983-17 
pereent-from  a  level  of  $11.3  billion  to  $9.5 
billion.  New  York  SUte's  share  of  food 
stamp  benefits  would  be  reduced  by  $150 
million  from  $1  billion  to  $850  million  in 
1983 

This  would  result  in  an  average  reduction 
of  $95  for  each  elderly  household  in  New 
York,  representing  a  $17  million  loss  for  el- 
derly New  Yorkers.  (The  present  average 
benefit  to  the  178.500  elderly  households  in 
the  State  receiving  food  stamps  Is  $570  per 
year.  The  Income  levels  for  eligible  house- 
holds of  two  persons  may  not  exceed  $7,146. 
For  a  single  Individual,  the  level  of  Income 
cannot  exceed  $4,917.) 

In  addition  to  reductions  In  funding,  the 
Administration  is  also  proposing  to  tighten 
the  ellglbUity  standards  for  the  program  by 
such  devices  as  counting  energy  assistance 
payments  as  Income. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

If  there  Is  one  place  to  look  to  see  the  illu- 
sion of  the  "safety  net"  it  is  in  this  area. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  in  1983  would  be  reduced 
by  21  percent— $500  million— to  a  level  of 
$1.9  billion  nationally. 

This  represents  a  total  cut  of  $1  billion 
under  President  Reagan.  The  block  grant 
system  already  suffered  a  reduction  of  $500 
million  in  1982,  presenting  a  situation  where 
some  programs  were  forced  to  be  eliminated 
despite  their  quality  or  value. 

In  1981,  an  estimated  337.400  older  New 
Yorkers  received  services  costing  $39.6  mil- 
lion under  the  grant.  Assuming  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  block  grant  Is  applied  across  the 
board,  the  reduction  to  older  persons  in  the 
state  would  total  $8.3  million,  with  70,800  el- 
derly recipients  at  risk.  Critical  home  care 
for  1,300  elderly  in  New  York  would  be 
eliminated.  Funding  of  senior  centers  could 
be  severely  curtailed,  resulting  in  the  clos- 
ing of  some  centers  or  reduced  services. 

The  overall  change  in  funding  levels  for 
the  block  grant  from  fiscal  year  1981 
through  1983  in  New  York  would  show  a  re- 
duction of  40  percent,  down  from  $244  mil- 
lion in  1981  to  $146  million  in  1983. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 

Proposals  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
will  affect  all  204,000  elderly  recipients  of 
Supplemental  Security  Income  in  New 
York.  (131,000  SSI  recipients  qualify  on 
basis  of  age  65-t-;  37,000  are  age  65 -t-  and  are 
disabled,  and  36.000  are  ages  60-64.) 

The  Administration  proposes  to  tighten 
disability  eligibility  criteria  by  doubling  to 
two  years  the  period  for  which  a  doctor 
must  diagnose  a  recipient  to  be  disabled.  An 
estimated  13.800  disabled  elderly,  aged  60  to 
64.  could  be  eliminated  from  the  rolls  in 
New  York,  for  a  total  loss  to  recipients  of 
$36.8  million. 

Other  proposals  would  round  off  pay- 
ments to  the  lower  dollar,  removing  an  addi- 
tional $1.2  million  from  New  York's  older 
low-income  recipients;  in  addition  a  change 
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in  regulations  would  reduce  benefits  by  $20 
per  month  for  an  estimated  15.300  new  el- 
derly participants  In  the  system. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Section  8 

President  Reagan  is  proposing  to  rescind 
the  1982  program  to  reduce  contract  author- 
ity by  $335  million  nationally,  a  37  percent 
cut  and  an  expected  loss  of  53,500  units  of 
housing.  The  effect  In  New  York  will  be  a 
loss  of  2.125  units  In  1982. 

Eligibility  for  Section  8  housing  is  based 
on  a  figure  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
median  Income  In  a  metropolitan  area. 

For  1983.  the  President  calls  for  elimina- 
tion of  all  new  construction  or  substantial 
rehabillUtlon,  with  the  exception  of  10.000 
units  of  housing  nationally  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped. 

In  addition,  a  new  voucher  system  for  sub- 
sidized rent  payments  for  the  elderly  would 
sharply  reduce  benefits,  would  not  take  into 
account  inflation  over  time  and  would  re- 
quire HUD  Section  8  tenants  to  pay  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  Income  for  rent— 
an  Increase  from  25  percent  to  30  percent  of 
income. 

Section  202 

Section  202  loans  are  provided  at  below 
market  Interest  rates  for  construction.  reha- 
billUtlon or  alteration  of  housing  for  the 
low-Income  elderly  or  handicapped.  While 
Congress  provided  $799  million  in  1982.  the 
Administration  is  seeking  to  rescind  $346 
million  nationally.  The  loss  to  the  non- 
profit sponsors  of  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
New  York  would  be  $16.2  million. 

MEDICAID 

The  Reagan  Administration's  proposals 
for  1983,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion, could  reduce  New  York's  Medicaid 
funding  from  the  federal  government  by 
$350  million.  New  York's  430.000  elderly  re- 
cipients of  Medicaid  would  lose  $140  million 
in  funding. 

The  budget  calls  for  Medicaid  allocations 
to  sUtes  to  total  $18.8  billion  In  1983.  As- 
suming that  New  York  SUte  continues  to 
draw  Its  expected  portion  (15.8  percent)  of 
the  national  allocation,  the  sUte  would  re- 
ceive $2.6  billion  In  1983.  a  reduction  of  $200 
million  from  1982  and  $100  million  from 
1981  levels. 

Factoring  In  Inflation,  the  net  loss  to  the 
state  since  1981  would  be  $650  million. 

Of  the  $2.6  billion  which  would  come  to 
New  York  In  1983  under  the  President's 
plan,  approximately  40  percent  would  go  to 
the  low-income  elderly. 

Two  other  proposals  In  Reagan's  budget 
would  have  direct  fiscal  Impact  on  the 
state's  older  population  and  their  families. 
The  first  proposal  would  require  cost-shar- 
ing by  Medicaid  recipients  for  physicians, 
clinics,  hospital  outpatient  services  and  hos- 
pital days— these  changes  would  cost  older 
New  Yorkers  an  estimated  $21.3  million  in 
1983.  The  second  proposal  would  allow 
states  to  mandate  contributions  by  families 
toward  the  cost  of  Institutional  services  pro- 
vided to  Medicaid  reclplenU— this  proposal 
could  cost  families  with  institutionalized  el- 
derly $33  million  in  1983. 

MEDICARE 

Currently  more  than  2.1  million  Individ- 
uals in  New  York  are  covered  under  the 
Medicare  program,  which  typically  covers 
no  more  than  38  percent  of  an  individual's 
health  care  cost.  Cumulative  cutbacks  In  the 
program  would  cost  beneficiaries  in  New 
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York  (232.6  million  In  1983.  with  $196  mil- 
lion of  that  loss  borne  by  the  elderly. 

The  budget  Includes  a  number  of  initia- 
tives aimed  at  modifying  the  methods  under 
which  physicians  and  hospitals  are  reim- 
bursed under  the  Medicare  program.  The  el- 
derly already  face  a  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing health  care  providers  willing  to  accept 
payment  schedules  ajid  strictures  of  the 
present  Medicare  system,  and  the  new  pro- 
posals will  make  It  even  more  difficult. 

The  elderly  will  be  forced  to  pay  more  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  health  care,  as 
well.  As  examples:  The  Part  B  deductible 
(non-hospital  expenses)  which  about  70  per- 
cent of  participants  in  New  York  pay  each 
year,  would  be  linked  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  The  deductible  portion  of  this  cover- 
age was  increased  on  January  1  of  1982  to 
$75  per  year,  up  from  »«0  per  year.  Plans 
now  call  for  an  Increase  of  5  percent  In  1983 
and  again  In  1984.  The  budget  message  also 
proposed  that  the  elderly  pay  a  5  percent 
co-payment  on  all  home  health  services  pro- 
vided under  Medicare.  This  would  be  expect- 
ed to  cost  New  York's  elderly  an  additional 
$3.5  million  In  1983. 

Governor  Hugh  Carey,  in  his  SUte  of  the 
Health  Message  on  February  9  said  the 
Reagan  budget  proposals  on  Medicare  could 
bankrupt  many  of  the  state's  hospitals  be- 
cause of  Its  proposal  to  reduce  by  2  percent 
reimbursable  Medicare  charges. 

In  New  York  SUte.  40  percent  of  total 
hospital  days  In  New  York  SUte  are  used 
for  Individuals  over  the  age  of  65  and  are  re- 
imbursed by  Medicare— a  total  of  10.3  mil- 
lion days  In  1980.  Thus,  the  proposed  2-per- 
cent cut  could  mean  more  than  206.000  days 
of  hospital  care  would  not  be  covered  in  the 
sUte.* 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  DAVID  LEVINE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dan  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  for  taking  this  special  order 
so  that  Members  of  this  body  can  me- 
morialize David  Levlne,  a  former 
Democratic  cloakroom  page. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
David  Levine  died  on  March  5.  1982.  at 
the  age  of  18  after  losing  a  courageous 
battle  to  cancer.  He  had  served  as  a 
page  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  September  1980  to  June  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  of  the 
young  people  who  Journey  to  Capitol 
Hill  from  their  homes  to  serve  as  a 
page,  David  was  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  his  Job  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
leam  firsthand  about  his  Government. 
David  Levine  came  to  Capitol  Hill  with 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  purpose  and 
dedication  to  his  assignment.  This 
earned  him  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  both  his  peers  and  many  persons 
who  came  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand  that 
David  was  an  exemplary  student  in 
the  Capitol  Page  School  and  was  very 
competitive.  Conscientious,  innovative. 
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and  highly  motivated  are  some  of  the 
words  people  have  used  to  describe  his 
academic  performance. 

David  displayed  these  same  admira- 
ble qualities  in  his  position  as  a  Demo- 
cratic cloakroom  page.  In  that  respect, 
he  was  an  asset  to  the  cloakroom  and 
to  all  of  the  Democratic  Members  who 
utilized  the  cloakroom  for  information 
and  assistance. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  say  that  we  have  lost 
a  very  youthful,  energetic  warrior  with 
the  passing  of  David  Levine.  His  vitali- 
ty and  drive  were  refreshing.  David's 
dedication  and  quest  for  knowledge 
were  encouraging.  He  was  one  of  this 
country's  brightest  hopes  for  the 
future. 

At  this  time,  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  the  Levine  family.  I  say  to 
them  and  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
each  one  of  us  can  capture,  even  mo- 
mentarily, the  enthusiasm  for  this 
Nation  that  David  possessed,  we  will 
never  lose  site  of  his  spirit.  That  will 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  courageous 
young  man— the  late  David  Levine.* 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AND  IRE- 
LAND SHARE  MORE  THAN  THE 
GULP  STREAM 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  VIRGIN  ISLAjrOS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
day  when  everyone  trys  to  be  at  least  a 
little  bit  Irish,  I  would  like  to  establish 
my  own  credentials  as  a  son  of  Eire. 
During  the  12th  century,  there  was  a 
large  influx  of  Normans  from  Prance 
that  settled  in  Ireland.  The  merging  of 
these  two  great  cultures  l)enefited 
both  people  and  their  heirs  live  there 
today.  Family  names  such  as.  de  Cour- 
sey,  de  Bourca,  and  maybe  somewhere, 
de  Lugo,  are  a  part  of  Irish  history 
and  tradition.  Somewhere  along  the 
line,  perhaps  one  of  my  ancestors 
moved  to  an  equally  beautiful,  but 
much  warmer  Island  in  the  Caribbean. 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  circumstances 
of  such  a  move,  but  what  is  it  about 
island  people  that  makes  them  so  lova- 
ble? 

As  my  colleagues  ponder  this  ques- 
tion, let  me  extend  an  invitation  to 
you  all  to  come  to  St.  Croix  for  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  St.  Patrick's 
Day  celebrations.  On  that  day.  the 
streets  are  filled  with  revelers  dancing 
to  traditional  Irish  tunes  played  on 
metal  drums  to  a  Cruzan  beat.  Parades 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
other  American  cities  where  large 
Irish-American  communities  live,  pale 
in  comparison  to  our  festivities. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  share 
with  the  Members  of  this  body  a  poem 
in  the  spirit  of  this  great  day. 
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West  op  Irxland 
(By  Patricia  CuUen) 
This  landscape  is  unimaginable  without 
the  lean,  calm  face  of  a  woman, 
walking  Its  fields  and  seasons. 
The  past  is  furrowed  upon  her  face 
like  fields  under  plough 
and  long  thin  crevices  of  rocks  under  rain. 
She  is  landscape  and  seascape, 
whittled  and  honed  slowly, 
by  time  and  season, 
until  soul  rises 
from  water,  stone,  flesh 
of  her  soil. 
Beauty  Is  not 

this  cosmetized  cover-girl  of  the  magazine 
I  read  In  the  train  going  West: 
It  Is  in  nothing  new. 
lU  growth  Is  slower  than  trees.* 


JOYCE  MARIE  DAPPER 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODK  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24,  1982,  the  citizens  of  Cumber- 
land, R.I.,  will  gather  to  dedicate  the 
auditorium  at  Cumberland  High 
School,  naming  it  in  honor  of  Joyce  M. 
Dapper,  a  distinguished  alumna  of  the 
school,  who  suffered  a  tragic  death  in 
July  1981.  I  would  like  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  the  accomplishments 
of  this  distinguished  young  Rhode  Is- 
lander. 

Joyce  Marie  Dapper  was  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school  to  which  she  was 
assigned  on  her  becoming  a  dance  in- 
structor for  the  town  of  Cumberland. 
Prom  1971  to  her  tragic  death  In  July 
1981,  Miss  Dapper  worked  at  the  Cum- 
t>erland  High  School-Transitional 
School  Complex  as  a  teacher  of  dance. 

Miss  Dapper,  a  graduate  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity with  a  master  of  arts  degree  and 
Anna  Maria  College  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree,  was  the  guiding  force  in 
the  development  of  Project  Talent  for 
the  students  of  Cumberland.  Project 
Talent  is  a  unique  program  for  talent- 
ed and  gifted  students  in  dance  and 
the  arts.  Project  Talent  incorporates 
instruction  from  various  artists  who 
are  "in  residence"  during  the  course  of 
the  school  year.  As  the  director  of  one 
of  the  leading  examples  of  programs 
for  the  gifted  and  talented.  Miss 
Dapper  represented  her  program  at  a 
conference  held  at  Duke  University  in 
1981  where  she  received  the  honor  of 
being  requested  to  perform  and  give 
workshops  on  her  special  program  at 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Miss 
Dapper  also  represented  Cumberland's 
pioneer  program  at  a  conference  held 
in  Washington.  D.C..  in  1980  where 
she  was  personally  congratulated  for 
her  work  In  arts  in  education  program- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  Elducatlon. 
Due  largely  to  Miss  Dapper's  work  in 
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the  arts,  Ctimberland  received  a  cita- 
tion from  the  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  its  work  for  the 
artists-in-residence  programs. 

Joyce  M.  Dapper  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  Cumberland 
Teachers'  Association.  Her  profession- 
al affiliations  also  included  the  Ameri- 
can Dance  Guild,  the  Dance  Therapy 
Association,  and  the  Boston  Dance 
Teachers'  Association.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Project  Dance  in  Rhode  Island,  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  panel  for  dance 
and  theater  teacher  certification,  and 
a  member  of  the  education  panel  for 
the  1980  Rochambeau  Celebration. 
She  was  also  a  representative  to  the 
National  Elndowments  for  the  Arts  on 
its  planning  for  the  artists-in-residence 
schools,  dance  component.  In  Cuml)er- 
land.  Miss  Dapper  acted  as  the  direc- 
tor of  Project  Talent  and  a  member  of 
the  identification  and  selection  com- 
mittee for  Project  Claire,  a  program 
for  the  gifted  and  talented  students  in 
grades  K  to  3. 

Joyce  M.  Dapper  was  not  only  a 
teacher  in  the  Cumberland  School 
System  but  also  at  the  Ruth  Dapper 
School  of  Dance  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
She  had  danced  with  the  American 
Festival  Ballet  Co.  in  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Dapper,  as  a  dancer  and  choreog- 
rapher, was  trained  by  dance  profes- 
sionals in  New  York,  Providence,  New 
London,  Canada,  and  Cannes,  Prance. 
This  was  the  background  that  she 
shared  with  the  students  of  Cumber- 
land. It  Is  in  gratitude,  therefore,  for 
the  energy,  exuberance,  and  talent  of 
Miss  Dapper  that  the  auditorium  at 
Cumberland  High  School  is  now 
named  in  her  honor— the  Joyce  M. 
Dapper  Auditorium.* 


CONCERN  FOR  EVGENY  LEIN 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 


OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  1982  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  my  deepest  concern  for 
E^/geny  Lein. 

Mr.  Lein,  a  Soviet  Jew,  has  been  un- 
fairly detained  in  the  U.S.S.R.  since 
August  1981.  He  is  one  of  countless 
Soviet  Jews  i>ersecuted  for  his  faith 
and  his  quest  for  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  freedoms. 

Mr.  Lein  has  committed  no  crime. 
He  Is  being  punished  simply  for  at- 
tempting to  keep  alive  the  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  heritage.  Mr.  Lein's  persever- 
ence  in  the  face  of  unrelenting  perse- 
cution teaches  us  all  a  lesson  about 
strength  and  courage. 
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Following  is  a  chronology  of  the  har- 
assment Mr.  Lein  has  suffered  under 
the  Soviet  authorities.  I  urge  you  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  efforts  to 
have  Evgeny  Lein  released  from  deten- 
tion. 

History  op  Harassment  and  Arrest 

April  1978— The  family  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  August— Permission  re- 
fused on  grounds  of  "secrecy". 

Constant  1979— harassment  and  systemat- 
ic refusals  to  their  applications  to  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

Aug\ist  1980— Yevgeny's  daughter,  Sasha, 
was  assaulted  in  the  street.  The  police  did 
everything  possible  to  avoid  having  to 
charge  the  attackers. 

The  parents  had  by  now  become  well- 
known  as  being  among  the  activists  of  the 
refusenlks  in  studying  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
culture  and  history. 

May  10.  1981— Some  of  the  leading  Re- 
fusenlks planned  to  celebrate  Israel  Inde- 
pendence Day  at  the  home  of  the  Lein 
family.  The  celebration  was  planned  for  6 
p.m. 

At  5  p.m.  a  six-man  police  picket  was 
posted  outside  the  building  preventing  all 
entrance  and  exit.  At  6  p.m.  a  police  officer 
came  to  Yevgeny  Lein  in  his  home  and  de- 
manded that  the  meeting  be  cancelled, 
giving  the  excuse  that  neighbours  had  com- 
plained about  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
The  presence  of  the  large  number  of  police 
attracted  a  large  gathering  of  neighbours 
who  hurled  antl-semitlc  epithets  at  those 
who  came  to  attend  the  celebration,  and  at 
the  Lein  family  personally. 

May  14— Seventy  Jews  met  for  their  usual 
history  seminar  at  the  home  of  another  re- 
fusenik.  Grigory  Vasserman.  The  police 
broke  up  the  gathering  and  demanded  to 
see  the  internal  passports  of  all  those 
present.  As  the  police  did  not  Identify  them- 
selves, being  in  plain  clothes.  Yevgeny  Lein 
refused  to  show  his  documents.  He  and  sev- 
eral others  were  arrested.  All  were  later  re- 
leased, except  two  who  were  given  15  days 
detention,  and  Lein  was  accused  of  "offering 
resistance  to  the  authorities".  (The  subject 
of  the  seminar  was  "The  relevance  of  the 
Sabbath"). 

August  5— After  a  trial  lasting  two  days. 
Yevgeny  was  found  guilty  of  assaulting  a 
policeman  and  given  "two  years  deprivation 
of  freedom  .  .  .  the  punishment  Imposed  to 
be  considered  suspended  and  he  is  directed 
to  work  In  places  determined  by  the  au- 
thorities." 

October  18— News  that  Yevgeny  Is  being 
transported  to  a  distant  region  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.* 


THE  RECORD  CARRIER 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  97th 
Congress,  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  S.  271.  clearing 
the  measure  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture. This  bill,  the  Record  Carrier 
Competition  Act  of  1981.  repealed  a 
38-year-old  provision  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  which  artificially 
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divided    the    record    communications 
market. 

The  House's  consideration  of  the 
measure  was  relatively  brief,  and 
during  the  confusion  of  the  closing 
days  of  the  session,  a  portion  of  the 
floor  debate  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  Record.  I  had  originally  in- 
tended to  have  this  oversight  correct- 
ed for  the  permanent  Record.  Howev- 
er, in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Conununications  Commission  is  cur- 
rently implementing  the  statute,  and 
that  certain  parts  of  its  proposed  im- 
plementation violate  very  clearly  ar- 
ticulated congressional  intent,  I  insert 
the  colloquy  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  take  note  of  the  debate  on  this 
issue,  and  revise  its  proposals  to  con- 
form with  the  will  of  the  Congress 
when  it  passed  S.  271. 

Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tuesday. 
December  8.  the  House  passed  H.R.  4927. 
the  Record  Carrier  Competition  Act  of  1981. 
by  unanimous  voice  vote.  We  then  dis- 
charged the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  from  further  consideration  of  S. 
271,  a  similar  Senate  bill;  struck  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  the  text  of 
H.R.  4927.  and  returned  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  consideration. 

Since  that  time,  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty staffs  of  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
communications. Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  have  been  working  with  their 
counterparts  from  the  other  body  to  pro- 
pose compromise  language  that  Members  of 
both  Houses  could  support. 

The  Senate  has  recently  agreed  to  the 
House  bill  with  an  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate's amendment  is  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  that  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate.  In  particular,  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  the  transitional  mech- 
anism esUbllshed  by  the  House  bill.  Howev- 
er, since  interconnection  requirements  are 
already  In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
and  have  simply  been  resUted  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  the  Senate  proposes  to  sunset 
these  provisions  after  3  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  makes  a 
good  deal  of  sense.  None  of  the  provisions 
which  would  be  sunsetted  grant  any  new  au- 
thority to  the  Commission— the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  are  explanations  to  the 
Commission  of  how  the  Congress  would  like 
to  see  the  Commission  implement  Its  cur- 
rent obligations. 

This  guidance  extends  to  the  mandatory 
interconnection  provisions.  It  extends  to  the 
"return  flow"  provisions,  which  will  enable 
new  carriers  to  enter  the  marketplace. 

Finally,  it  extends  to  the  concept  of  divi- 
sion of  revenues  derived  from  the  provision 
of  joint  and  through  service. 

While  the  transitional  mechanisms  of  the 
House  bill  will  be  sunsetted  after  3  years, 
the  Commissions  powers;  obligations  and 
authorities  will  not  be. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  few  other  changes 
proposed  by  the  Senate  amendments. 

First,  the  cross-subsidy  provisions  have 
been  revised,  in  order  to  enable  a  customer 
or  terminal  equipment  manufacturer  to  go 
directly  to  court  or  the  Commission  in  order 
to  halt  cross  subsidies  from  regulated  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition,  the  current  214  process  has 
been  suspended  for  the  provision  of  domes- 
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tic  record  service,  removing  one  of  the  regu- 
latory barriers  currently  Imposed  by  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  CoLLiHS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WiJiTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Coixiifs.  If  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  correctly,  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  which  are  being  "sunsetted" 
will  not  affect  section  301  of  the  existing 
act,  which  requires  Interconnections  be- 
tween and  among  carriers,  and  the  division 
of  revenues  for  the  provision  of  Joint  and 
through  service? 

Mr.  Wmth.  The  gentleman  Is  correct.  All 
of  the  powers  of  the  Commission  remain— 
those  in  section  201  as  well  as  those  con- 
tained In  other  sections  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Collins.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
further,  one  of  the  changes  made  by  the 
Senate  amendments  Is  to  exempt  carriers 
who  do  not  have  a  substantial  market  share 
from  the  requirement  that  they  treat  their 
domestic  and  Internationa]  operations  as 
different  carriers  for  the  purposes  of  Inter- 
connection. Which  carriers  will  be  required 
to  treat  their  domestic  and  International  op- 
erations separately  under  this  provision? 

Mr.  WiHTH.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
think  Its  clear  that  the  major  international 
record  carriers  will  be  affected.  In  partlcu- 
lar.  Western  Union  International.  ITT.  RCA 
and  TRT  will  be  affected.  In  addition,  of 
course,  If  Western  Union  ever  offers  inter- 
national service,  it  too  will  be  subjected  to 
this  requirement.  Finally,  any  new  carriers 
which  obtain  a  substantial  market  share 
will  also  be  affected. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
although  we've  been  talking  about  a  lot  of 
sunset  provisions.  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  particular  provision  remains  In  effect 
until  It  Is  repealed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Collins:  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  good  bill  when  it 
passed  this  House  last  week.  It  Is  even 
better  now.  , 

The  Senate  amendments  leave  intact  the 
fundamental  objective  of  the  bill— to  clear 
away  market  divisions  that  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  law  so  that  competition 
can  develop  In  all  aspects  of  the  record  car- 
rier Industry.  Moreover,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Improve  the  bill  by  further  reducing 
Government  regulation  of  this  industry. 
Under  the  Senate  amendments,  companies 
desiring  to  offer  domestic  record  services 
will  not  normally  be  forced  to  get  the  PCC's 
permission  before  Initiating  such  service. 
This  wUl  reduce  Government  redtape.  More- 
over, under  the  Senate  amendments,  many 
of  the  other  transition  regulations  that 
were  In  the  House  bill— such  as  PCC-pre- 
scribed  usage  charges  for  Interconnected 
carriers  and  the  so-called  international 
return-flow  provision-will  be  terminated  In  3 
years. 

Three  years  from  now  our  hope  and  our 
belief  Is  that  we  will  have  true  competition 
for  the  first  time  In  both  the  domestic  and 
the  international  record  Industries.  When 
that  happens,  there  will  be  no  need  for  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments recognize  this  and  take  action  to 
assure  that  Government  regulation  is  re- 
duced as  competition  develops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  S.  271  as  amended 
by  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  bill  and  send  It  to  the  President  so  that 
customers  of  record  services  in  this  country 
can  begin  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  competition 
early  next  year. 
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Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that 
the  Congress  must  address  this  issue  is  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  explicit  obligations  to 
Interconnect  that  are  contained  in  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  full  and  fair  inter- 
connection among  record  carriers  have  not 
been  Implemented.  The  carriers  involved 
have  not  lived  up  to  their  obligations,  and. 
more  Importantly,  the  PCC  has  not  forced 
them  to.  Had  the  Commission  done  its  job, 
and  mandated  that  record  carriers  intercon- 
nect, the  Congress  would  not  have  had  to 
address  this  issue— and  If  there  were  a  need 
for  Congress  to  address  this  Issue.  It  most 
certainly  would  not  be  In  this  level  of  detail. 

Thus,  when  the  specific  Interconnection 
provisions  of  S.  271  cease  to  have  effect  in  3 
years.  I  would  advise  the  Commission  to  im- 
plement Its  standing  Interconnection  obliga- 
tions as  specified  in  the  act.  In  particular.  I 
would  point  out  the  concern  of  this  House 
about  the  Inability  of  new  carriers  to  obtain 
operating  agreements  with  foreign  carriers. 
The  House  bill— and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto— address  this  problem  in  a 
unique  fashion.  If  this  problem  persists,  and 
new  entrants  remain  unable  to  obtain  these 
operating  agreements,  it  is  certainly  our 
Intent  that  the  return-flow  provisions  which 
expire  be  extended  as  necessary.  As  the 
House  said  in  its  committee  report  on  H.R. 
4927.  It  is  extremely  concerned  about  the 
problem  posed  by  foreign  carriers'  refusal  to 
Interconnect.  The  standing  powers  that  the 
Commission  has  are  certainly  sufficient  to 
extend  the  return-flow  provision  cited  in 
subsection  (cKlKAKll).  which  will  help  to 
mitigate  this  vexing  problem. 

If  the  Congress  has  to  revisit  the  Issue  of 
return  flows  or  Interconnection  in  3  years 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  PCC  to  carry 
out  Its  obligations  under  the  Communica 
tlons  Act  of  1934.  then  the  Commission 
Itself  may  be  unnecessary.  I  trust  that  this 
will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  additional  provi- 
sion which  the  Senate  has  attached  to  S. 
371.  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
record  communications.  This  provision  ef- 
fects the  bankrupt  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
which  Is  being  dissolved  pursuant  to  bank- 
ruptcy court  order. 

This  amendment  is  Intended  to  clarify 
what  the  congressional  Intent  was  in  enact- 
ing section  122(a)  of  the  Rock  Island  Transi- 
tion and  Employee  Assistance  Act.  The 
House  and  Senate  committees  with  Jurisdic- 
tion understand  the  critical  emergency 
facing  shippers  and  communities  in  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  as  a  result  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court's  recent  Interpretation  of 
section  123(a).  Because  of  this  emergency 
situation,  the  House  committee  has  agreed 
to  accept  this  amendment,  despite  the  lack 
of  any  hearings  or  committee  action.  How- 
ever, the  House  committee  feels  strongly 
that  It  must  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  problem,  and  other  problems  related  to 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  through  normal 
committee  procedures,  next  year.  For  that 
reasons,  the  clarification  Intended  by  the 
amendment  Is  effective,  with  respect  to  the 
OKT  Railroad,  the  subject  of  ICC  Service 
Order  1498,  only  until  May  IS.  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce:  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  full  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce.  Both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority have  agreed  to  this  language.  It  Is  of 
a  limited  nature:  It  has  been  agreed  to 
unanimously,  and.  most  Importantly,  It  is 
needed  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  this  year. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  this  inser- 
tion was  necessary.  However,  In  the 
PCC's  initial  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making,  and  in  several  of  the  parties' 
"Comments"  thereon,  there  are  sever- 
al statements  which  fail  to  take  into 
account  tne  intention  of  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  S.  271  as  amended. 

Plrst,  the  statute  requires  the  "equi- 
table allocation  of  revenues"  for  the 
provision  of  Joint  and  through  service. 
The  Conunission's  NPRM  proposes 
that  one  carrier  interconnecting  with 
smother  carrier  pay  the  same  amount 
for  part  of  the  services  as  the  public 
pays  for  the  entire  service.  It  was  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  that  some  ap- 
propriate discount  should  be  given  to 
connecting  (ajriers,  because  recogni- 
tion of  the  cost  savings  associated  with 
providing*  connecting  service,  and  of 
the  particular  rate  structure  of  the 
dominant  domestic  record  carrier  is 
necessary  to  Implement  the  procom- 
petitive  mandate  given  the  Commis- 
sion as  part  of  the  legislation. 

Second,  the  floor  debate  on  the  bill 
expresses  quite  clearly  those  carriers 
which  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
quirement separating  domestic  and 
international  services.  PTCC,  a  very 
small  record  carrier,  is  not  one  of 
those  mentioned  by  the  Congress. 
However  the  Commission's  NPRM  ig- 
nores this  congressional  guidance,  and 
would  apply  this  provision  to  FTCC. 
Incidentally,  a  similar  conversation 
was  held  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation,  and  exempted 
PTCC  from  this  requirement  by  the 
Senate  as  well. 

Finally,  one  of  the  central  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  permit  a  new  carrier 
to  share  a  bearer  circuit  of  another 
carrier,  and  offer  international  service 
on  Its  own.  In  fact,  bearer  circuits  were 
specifically  referenced  in  House 
Report  97-356.  Such  a  provision  was, 
of  course,  necessary,  because  new  car- 
riers are  precluded  from  this  market 
by  foreign  PTT's,  which  refuse  to  sign 
operating  agreements  and  insist  on 
maintaining  the  status  quo. 

I  recognize  that  the  section  which 
that  legislative  history  described  was 
amended  by  the  Senate.  However,  the 
elimination  of  the  additional  protec- 
tion afforded  by  section  (2)(e)  in  no 
way  eliminated  the  right  to  shared 
bearer  circuits  which  was  recognized 
in  the  House  bUl. 

The  Commission's  refusal  to  imple- 
ment this  section  not  only  frustrates 
the  will  of  the  Congress  in  passing  this 
provision,  but  also  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress  to 
open  up  this  market  to  new  entrants. 
As  long  as  entry  is  controlled  by  for- 
eign PTT's.  this  Congress  can  do  little 
to  increase  the  level  of  competition  in 
the  InteiTiational  record  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  the  need  to 
bring  the  Commission's  actions  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  It  is  my  hope 
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that  further  reminders  will  be  unnec- 
essary, and  that  the  Commission  will 
implement  Public  Law  97-130  and  its 
procompetitlve  policies  forthwith.* 

ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENCE 
MANPOWER  BILL  ENDORSED 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 
•  Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  issues  facing  the 
Nation  and  its  future  economic  health 
is  the  dearth  of  qualified  American 
students  entering  graduate  studies  in 
engineering. 

Though  not  an  Issue  which  has  re- 
ceived widespread  public  attention,  it 
is  one  well  recognized  by  our  business 
community,  particularly  those  in  high 
technology  fields. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Space  Science  and  Applications,  I 
am  particuarly  concerned  that  unless 
we  act  in  a  timely  fashion  to  reverse 
this  situation  our  technological  leader- 
ship will  slip  to  other  industrial  na- 
tions such  as  Japan.  West  Germany. 
Prance,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The    Committee    on    Science    and 
Technology  has  been  deeply  involved 
In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  situation 
and  has  approved  H.R.  5254,  the  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Manpower  Act. 
sponsored     by     our    chairman,     Don 
PuQUA.  and  Congressman  DotJG  Wal- 
GREN.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research  and  Technology. 
U.S.  News  <k  World  Report  in  its 
March  15  edition  devoted  a  full  page 
editorial  to  a  definition  of  the  problem 
and   an   endorsement   of   H.R.    5254, 
which  I  submit  for  the  Record: 
A  ScART  Shortage 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 
It's  not  the  liveliest  issue  around,  but  it's  a 
serious    one    nevertheless:    We    should    be 
taking  more  notice  of  the  near-disastrous 
shortage  of  engineers  In  the  country. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  already 
noticed.  So  has  former  Vice  President 
Walter  Mondale.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  this  magazine's  staff,  he  zeroed  in  on 
"the  deterioration  of  what  we  have  assumed 
to  be  centers  of  superb  excellence  in  re- 
search and  development  and  education.  .  .  . 
"I  have  talked  to  four  or  five  of  our  lead- 
ing high-technology  firms,"  he  reported. 
"There's  one  thing  you  hear  wherever  you 
go:  'Not  enough  engineers.  We're  stealing 
each  other's  engineers.  ..."  There  Is  a  very 
severe  crisis  there."  Present  trends,  he  de- 
clares, "cripple  the  long-term  future  of  our 
nation." 

The  decline  includes  not  only  a  shortage 
of  engineers,  but  a  shortage  of  teachers  of 
engineering  and  a  shortage  of  talent,  on  av- 
erage. In  those  teachers  presently  teaching. 
In  the  1960s,  engineering  was  steadily  ex- 
panding. But  late  In  that  decade  a  bust  in 
the  West  Coast  aerospace  Industry  so  glut- 
ted the  Job  market  that,  according  to  Henry 
Petroski,  a  graduate  professor  at  Duke  Unl- 
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versity,  "engineering  soon  became  about  as 
popular  on  college  campuses  as  Vietnam." 

When  demand  for  engineers  surged 
upward  again,  enrollment  ballooned.  Un- 
ready undergraduate  programs  could  accept, 
in  some  cases,  only  1  of  every  6  or  7  appli- 
cants. Good  candidates  for  graduate  classes 
were  few;  high  salaries  lured  away  the  best 
of  the  B.S.'s. 

Not  only  that,  but  many  of  the  most  able 
teachers  followed  the  golden  trail  into  in- 
dustry. In  bare  numbers,  some  2.000  teach- 
ing vacancies  recently  remained  unfilled. 

Why  is  the  engineer  shortage  so  impor- 
tant? Because,  in  a  high-technology  society 
racked  by  fierce  international  competition, 
engineers'  performances  can  decide  the  sur- 
vival or  withering  of  an  industry— prosperi- 
ty and  paychecks  or  unemployment  and 
hunger. 

As  it  happens,  the  role  of  this  gilt-edged 
profession  can  be  traced  through  the  story 
of  the  memory  chip.  A  silver  of  silicon  the 
size  of  a  baby's  thumbprint,  a  single 
memory  chip  can  store  up  to  84,000  bits  of 
Information  for  use  of  the  computer  in 
which  it  is  installed.  Once  the  sUtement 
might  hi  /e  been  made  that  the  memory 
chip  carried  the  flag  of  U.S.  industrial  lead- 
ership. But  somehow  the  Japanese  gained 
the  reputation,  temporarily  at  least,  of 
making  a  better  product.  The  Japanese 
share  of  sales  crept  up  from  20  percent  to  40 
percent  and  now  60  percent. 

L.  J.  Sevin,  founder  of  an  important  semi- 
conductor company,  expounds  one  reason: 
"The  American  lead  In  memory  was  so 
thinly  based."  In  1978,  he  says,  two  big  U.S. 
producers  had  between  them  no  more  than 
"a  dozen  top  engineers  designing  products. 
That  was  our  American  lead.  Japan's  got  en- 
gineers to  bum." 

Engineering  lag  is  related  to  a  long-recog- 
nized falloff  in  U.S.  research  while  Japan. 
West  Germany  and  Prance  scored  gains 
based  on  increased  effort  in  the  field.  De- 
spite such  defeats,  the  administration  has 
felt  compelled  to  withdraw  much  of  federal 
support  for  science  and  engineering  educa- 
tion. The  idea  Is  that  Industry  should  pick 
up  the  tab.  But.  so  far  as  engineer  training 
is  concerned,  the  prize  contribution  has 
been  15  million  dollars  from  Exxon.  Wel- 
come though  it  may  be,  educators  refer  to 
that  contribution  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Against  such  a  background,  RepresenU- 
tlves  Don  Puqua  (D-Fla.)  and  Doug  Wal- 
gren  (D-Pa.)  have  Introduced  a  remedial 
bill.  It  would  set  up  a  council  to  work  out  a 
consistent  policy  toward  engineering,  tech- 
nical and  scientific  manpower,  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  federal  funds  to  match  pri- 
vate, state  or  municipal  money  put  into 
training  programs. 

When  everything  is  being  cut  to  the  bone, 
it  is  hard  to  urge  restoration  of  a  specific 
funding  program.  But  letting  the  future  die 
is  a  scary  way  to  salvage  the  present.* 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerns have  been  expressed  that  the 
new  budget  presented  by  the  Reagan 
administration  and  last  year's  Ux  cut 
do  not  treat  all  of  our  people  fairly. 
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I  share  these  concerns  and  was 
pleased  to  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
earlier  this  week  that  I  am  joined  by 
several  leading  Republicans.  The  issue 
is  whether  the  administration  has  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  equity  in  the 
cuts  it  is  calling  for  in  its  budget  and 
in  the  cuts  included  in  its  tax  package. 

The  Times  article  quoted  Senator 
Robert  Dole,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  as  saying: 

The  perception  (of  unfairness)  Is  fairly 
widespread,  and  I  think  to  some  degree  It's 
accurate. 

Senator  Pete  Domenici,  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  said  the  Presi- 
dent's new  budget  "fails  to  respond  to 
the  perception  that  it  is  inequitable." 
And  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
said  he  saw  the  administration's  poli- 
cies as  "cutting  from  the  truly  needy 
and  giving  to  the  truly  greedy." 

These  are  the  comments  of  eminent, 
concerned  Republicans.  I  hope  that  all 
Members   read   the   following   article 
that  appeared  in  the  March  15.  1982. 
issue  of  the  Times.  It  raises  issues  all 
of  us  need  to  examine  as  we  act  on  the 
new  budget  and  tax  matters. 
Following  is  the  article: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  15.  19821 
Fairness    Is    Issite    in    Budget    Debate- 
Belief    That    Reagan's    Policies    Favor 
Rich    Over    Poor    May    ArrscT    Plan's 
Chances 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  March  14— The  equity  and 
fairness  of  President  Reagan's  economic  and 
social  program  have  emerged  as  a  political 
Issue  affecting  prospects  for  Congressional 
approval  of  his  budget  proposals. 

Questions  of  equity,  rarely  raised  amid 
the  confusion  and  excitement  of  budget-cut- 
ting activity  last  year,  have  moved  to  the 
forefront  of  the  debate  here  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

Democrats,  as  might  be  expected,  cite  new 
studies  Indicating  that  Mr.  Reagan's  budget 
and  tax  cuts  have  been  Inequitable.  But  now 
several  Influential  Republicans,  Including 
Senators  Bob  Dole,  Pete  V.  Domenici  and 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  have  expressed  concern 
about  what  they  see  as  a  public  perception 
that  Reagan  policies  take  from  the  poor  and 
give  to  the  rich. 

"The  perception  Is  fairly  widespread,  and 
I  think  to  some  degree  It's  accurate."  said 
Mr.  Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  "It's  a  real  concern  for 
Republicans  and  the  President."  While  gen- 
erally supporting  the  President's  policies, 
the  Kansan  has  made  It  clear  that  he  would 
resist  some  of  the  proposed  reductions  in 
food  stamp  benefits. 

BTTDCET  CHAIRMAN  SEES  FROBLEM 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Conference 
Board,  a  business  organization,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  said  that  Mr.  Reagan's  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  "falls  to  respond  to 
the  perception  that  It  is  inequlUble. "  The 
New  Mexican  said  that  Congress  "must  re- 
dress that  perception. " 

Mr.  Hatfield,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  said  In  a  recent 
conference  at  Harvard  University,  that  his 
constituents  In  Oregon  recognized  the  "irre- 
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sponsibllity  of  cutting  huin*n  services  so 
th*t  more  nuclear  weapons  can  be  built." 
Without  criticizing  Mr  Reagan  by  name,  he 
said  he  perceived  the  nation  s  current  policy 
as  "cutting  from  the  truly  needy  and  giving 
to  the  truly  greedy." 

Senator  Charles  E.  Grmssley.  a  freshman 
Republican  from  Iowa,  said  that  in  more 
than  40  town  meetings  with  hU  constituents 
this  year  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  wide- 
spread "perception  of  unfairness"  in  the 
Reagan  budget.  To  deal  with  that  percep- 
tion, he  said  in  an  interview  FYiday.  he 
wanu  to  freeae  1983  spending  at  current 
levels. 

In  response  to  its  critics,  the  Administra- 
tion has.  in  turn,  emphasized  several  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  at  a  news  conference  last 
month  that  his  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  begins  Oct.  1.  contained  $382 
billion  for  human  and  social  services,  an  in- 
crease of  4.5  percent  over  the  current  year. 
Other  Administration  officials  said  the 
President's  success  in  fighting  inflation  had 
reduced  the  "cruelest  tax"  on  poor  people 
and  increased  their  purchasing  power  above 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

TRICKLI-DOWH  VPCCT 

Further,  they  said,  although  the  greatest. 
most  Immediate  benefits  of  the  tax  cut 
would  go  to  people  In  upper-income  brack- 
ets. It  should  provide  Incentives  for  the  sav- 
ings and  Investment  needed  to  finance  a 
general  expansion  of  the  economy.  That,  In 
turn,  according  to  Reagan  officials,  will 
produce  Jobs  and  other  benefits  for  lower- 
income  groups. 

Welfare  programs  themselves  perpetuate 
inequity,  according  to  Administration  offi- 
cials, because  they  result  in  "unequal  treat- 
ment of  people  in  similar  circumstances." 
Welfare  families,  the  officials  say.  are  often 
better  off  than  similar  families  that  forgo 
welfare  to  take  Jobs. 

Finally,  some  Administration  offlcals  con- 
tend that  It  is  fundamentally  unfair  for  the 
Oovemment  to  redistribute  income  to  poor 
people  because  "income  belongs  to  those 
who  earn  It."  In  the  words  of  Robert  B.  Car- 
leson.  a  White  House  policy  analyst. 

Despite  such  conditions,  debates  over  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  the  Reagan  program 
have  held  up  Mr.  Reagan's  1983  budget  In 
several  key  committees  of  Congress.  The 
idea  of  an  across-the-board  cut  In  Federal 
benefit  programs  has  gained  momentum 
precisely  because  It  appears  to  be  equitable. 

WIUJNGlfXSS  TO  ACCXrr  CDTS 

Spokesmen  for  several  groups  of  veterans 
and  elderly  citizens  said  this  week  that  they 
might  be  willing  to  accept  reductions  in  an- 
ticipated benefiU  if  the  cuU  were  distribut- 
ed fairly,  as  part  of  a  broad  effort  to  curb 
spending. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  comedians  and 
newspaper  cartoonists  have  exploited  the 
so-called  Reagan  Hood  theme,  which  depicts 
the  President  as  robbing  the  poor  to  give  to 
the  rich.  Privately,  several  advisers  said 
they  recognized  the  unfairness  Issue  "  as 
one  on  which  Mr.  Reagan  was  vulnerable. 

To  counter  criticism  of  his  programs,  the 
advisers  emphasize  his  personal  qualities, 
which,  they  say.  include  compassion.  Wil- 
liam I.  Greener  3d.  a  spokesman  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Conunittee.  said  public 
opinion  polls  conducted  for  the  party 
showed  that  a  majority  of  respondents  still 
believed  the  President's  economic  program 
was  fair. 

The  question  of  equity  has  also  been 
raised   pointedly   in  several   Congressional 
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hearings  and  independent  analyses,  includ- 
ing a  study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  The  study  found  that  families  with 
the  highest  Incomes  •  •  *  lies  lost  the  most 
from  the  package  of  budget  and  tax  cuU  en- 
acted last  year. 

DemocraU  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, in  their  annual  report  issued  this 
month,  asserted  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  "turned  Its  back  on  the  princi- 
ples of  fairness  and  opportunity  for  all.""* 


THE  ACTION:  SUSPENSION  OF 
GRAIN  AND  OTHER  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCT  EXPORTS  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY      . 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  placed  before  the  Members  a 
summary  of  a  report  entitled  "Effects 
of  the  1980  and  1981  LimlUtions  on 
Grain  Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Busi- 
ness Activity.  Jobs,  Government  Costs, 
and  Farmers." 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Com  Growers  Association  and 
contains  information  that  is  vital  to  all 
individuals  involved  in  policy  formula- 
tion. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  give  my  col- 
leagues an  opportunity  to  review  the 
first  chapter  of  this  report,  a  review  of 
the  suspension  of  grain  and  other 
farm  product  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  facts  are  simple  enough.  On  January 
4.  1980  President  Carter  ordered  an  indefi- 
nite suspension  of  shipments  of  agricultural 
products  and  some  other  goods  to  the 
USSR.  The  principal  direct  effect  was  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  13  million  metric 
tons  (mmt)  of  U.S.  com.  4  mmt  of  U.S. 
wheat,  and  1.3  mmt  of  U.S.  soybeaiu  and 
soybean  meal  that  had  been  sold  to  the 
USSR  for  delivery  before  October  1.  1980. 
All  but  the  soybeans  were  sold  under  terms 
of  the  fifth  year  of  the  U.S.-USSR  gnUn 
agreement.  (Poultry  and  a  few  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  affected  by  the  action 
are  not  considered  here). 

Grain  shipmenU  to  the  USSR  up  to  the  8 
mmt  that  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
under  the  Agreement  entered  into  in  1975 
were  allowed  to  continue,  both  In  the  1980- 
81  and  the  1981-83  season.  This  accounU  for 
the  term  "suspension"  which  was  used  in  of- 
ficial government  descriptions  of  the  action, 
as  distinguished  from  'embargo  "  which  was 
commonly  used  outside  the  government. 
When  the  8  mmt  of  grain  that  the  U.S.  had 
agreed  to  ship  between  October  1.  1979  and 
September  30.  1980  had  been  sent,  the  sus- 
pension became  an  embargo  until  October  1. 
1981  when  another  8  mmt  was  authorized  to 
be  sold  and  exported  to  the  USSR  under  the 
Agreement.  ShipmenU  of  soybeans,  broilers 
and  some  other  agricultural  products  not 
under  a  trade  agreement  were  embargoed 
from  January  4.  1980  through  April  1981 
when  the  action  was  ended  by  President 
Reagan. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  de- 
scribe and  estimate  the  effects  of  the  loss  of 
grain  shipments,   principally  com.   to  the 
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USSR  in  1980.  it  also  touches  on  soybeans. 
Soyt>eans  are  produced  on  the  same  farms 
as  com  and  in  some  cases  wheat.  They  move 
through  the  same  marketing  system  using 
the  same  transport  and  storage  equipment. 
Therefore,  conclusions  drawn  for  grains 
apply  directly  to  soyl>eans  even  though  not 
all  our  estimates  include  soybeans. 

The  1980  action  affected  the  volume  of 
US-USSR  trade  and  overall  commercial  re- 
lations directly  in  all  of  1980  and  until  April. 
1981.  The  indirect  effects  continue  to  the 
present  and  will  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Their  effects  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  and  are  treated  here. 

In  describing  the  action  and  Its  effects,  it 
is  necessary  to  recognize  economic  linkages 
that  go  well  beyond  U.S.  borders.  When  13 
mmt  of  U.S.  com.  4  mmt  of  U.S.  wheat,  and 
1.3  mmt  of  soybeans  and  products  could  not 
be  shipped  to  the  USSR  between  January 
and  October  1980.  the  Soviets  turned  to 
Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina  for  grain. 
Argentina  which  did  not  Join  with  the  U.S. 
in  limiting  grain  shipments  to  the  USSR, 
shipped  additional  quantities  and  was  then 
unable  to  deliver  the  usual  quantities  to  Its 
regular  markets.  U.S.  sales  to  some  of  those 
markets  Increased  somewhat  as  a  result. 
However,  as  discussed  below,  other  export- 
ing countries  also  responded  to  the  larger 
market  in  the  USSR,  resulting  from  the 
U.S.  embargo,  by  Increasing  total  exports 
and  later  by  increasing  production. 

While  U.S.  grain  exports  did  not  decline 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  direct  17  mmt  de- 
cline in  wheat  and  com  exports  to  the 
USSR  in  the  1979-80  season,  this  magnitude 
of  decline  is  probably  not  a  bad  estimate  of 
the  loss  in  U.S.  exports  in  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  January  4.  1980  embargo.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  (current)  sixth  year  of 
the  U.S.-USSR  Grain  Agreement  begliming 
October  1.  1981  the  U.S.  has  offered  the  So- 
vleu  23  mmt  of  grain,  but  It  appears  that 
they  win  take  only  about  11  mmt  from  the 
U.S.  The  USSR  purchased  16  mmt  from 
other  sources  in  1979-80,  26.5  mmt  in  1980- 
81.  and  will  probably  buy  about  29  mmt 
from  non-U.S.  sources  in  1981-82.* 


A  TECHNICAL  VIEW  OP 
REAGANOMICS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  need 
not  be  an  economist  to  recognize  that 
the  latest  administration  budget  lacks 
passion  by  seeking  to  fund  the  afflu- 
ent at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  One 
need  not  be  a  budget  expert  to  see 
that  President  Reagan's  proposals 
demonstrate  a  radical  boost  in  funding 
for  an  overblown  defense  sector.  How- 
ever, as  legislators,  it  befits  us  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  facts  and  figures 
that  support  the  human  realities  of  ir- 
responsible budgeting. 

There  are  some  who  have  attempted 
to  demonstrate,  in  precise  numerical 
terms,  the  faults  of  Reaganomics.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  one  such  explanation. 
In  the  February  21,  1982,  edition  of 
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the  New  York  Times,  economist  Wil- 
liam H.  Nordhaus  described  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Reagan  plan  to  "fiscal  ^ 
thrust."  a  measure  of  economic  expan- 
sion. He  notes  that  increased  fiscal 
thrust  has  never  coincided  successfully 
with  decreased  tax  revenues.  Mr. 
Nordhaus  also  affirms  that  President 
Reagan's  indiscriminate  slashing  of 
support  for  the  disadvantaged  is 
counter  to  sensible  and  realistic  eco- 
nomic theory. 

I  insert  Into  the  Congressiowal 
Record  Mr.  Nordhaus'  prognosis  and 
invite  my  colleagues  to  examine  it 
carefully: 

Thk  BuDorr  Let  Thkm  Eat  Jelly  Bkans 
(By  WUliam  H.  Nordhaus) 

A  Presidential  budget  deserves  the  closest 
scrutiny.  BudgeU  are  the  central  tool  by 
which  PresldenU  can  translate  their  phi- 
losophies, their  visions  for  the  country.  Into 
reality.  By  examining  both  the  broad  sweep 
and  minutiae  of  budgetary  proposals,  we 
can  trace  Presidential  wishes  and  fantasies. 

In  President  Reagans  budget,  general 
confusion  about  solving  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic ills  is  combined  with  a  view  of  social 
problems  reminiscent  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

That  budget,  like  all  budgets,  presents  a 
program  on  two  different  levels.  The  budg- 
etary totals,  together  with  taxes  and  mone- 
tary policies,  form  the  macro-economic  poli- 
cies of  the  Administration.  This  set  of  poli- 
cies determines  the  path  of  output,  Infla- 
tion. Interest  rates  and  unemployment  over 
the  coming  two  or  three  years. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  budget,  the  de- 
tails of  the  individual  programs,  constitutes 
the  Administration's  micro-economic  poli- 
cies, or  policies  for  individual  sectors  or 
groups  within  our  country. 

The  President's  macro-economic  policy 
was  presented  In  February  1981  and  has 
been  reaffirmed  In  the  current  budget  pro- 
posals. It  represents  a  combination  of  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  taxes— cutting  the  ratio 
of  taxes  to  G.N.P.  by  almost  two  percentage 
points  between  1981  and  1984— with  outlay 
cuts  to  follow  sometime  In  the  future.  This 
"supply-side  package"  is  a  gamble  that  the 
Increased  deficits  will  Inflame  neither  the 
economy  nor  the  polity. 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  budget  can  be 
measured  by  Its  "fiscal  thrust."  Fiscal 
thrust  shows  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  the 
high-employment  deficit— the  deficit  after 
correcting  for  the  Influence  of  booms  and 
recession— to  high  employment  G.N.P.  A 
fiscal  thrust  of  1  percent,  for  example, 
means  that  the  high  employment  deficit  Is 
Increasing  by  1  percent  of  G.N.P..  which 
constitutes  a  highly  expansionary  move- 
ment. 

As  the  accompanying  Uble  shows,  the  of- 
ficial estimate  suggests  that  the  President's 
program  is  mildly  expansionary,  with  a 
fiscal  thrust  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  per 
year  over  the  1981  to  "83  period. 

THE  NEW  PRIORITIES-THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FROM  1973 
TO  1983 
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THE  NEW  PRIORmES-THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FROM  1973 
TO  1983— Continued 
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However,  these  numbers  are  more  fantasy 
than  forecast.  They  Include  several  unlikely 
elements,  such  as  a  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividends.  A  more  realistic  esti- 
mate-such as  what  would  occur  If  only 
minor  changes  In  current  law  took  place- 
would  be  that  the  fiscal  thrust  would  be 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  per  year  over  the 
fiscal  years  1981  to  1983. 

How  expansionary  is  this  realistic  assess- 
ment in  historic  perspective?  The  prospec- 
tive fiscal  thrust  over  the  next  two  years 
will  be  about  half  as  great  as  it  was  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  buildup  from  1965  to 
1967.  The  tragic  Irony  Is  that  In  1982.  as  In 
1966,  the  President  refused  to  listen  to  his 
economic  advisers'  counsel  that  he  raises 
taxes  to  offset  an  expansionary  budget. 
That  this  parallel  goes  unheeded  recalls 
Helnrich  Heine's  observation:  "We  learn 
from  history  that  we  do  not  leam  from  his- 
tory." 

The  accompanying  table  presents  as  well  a 
grouping  of  budgetary  Items  according  to 
broad  national  purposes.  This  table  shows 
the  average  annual  growth  in  real  expendi- 
tures in  the  eight  years  before  the  Reagan 
years  as  compared  to  the  Administration's 
proposals  out  to  1983. 

Begliuilng  with  broad  budget  categories, 
we  see  that  the  overall  Reagan  budget 
Indeed  attempts  to  reverse  quite  buoyant 
budgets  of  earlier  periods.  Whereas  real  out- 
lays have  grown  at  almost  5  percent  aimual- 
ly  over  the  1973  to  1981  period,  under  the 
current  Administration's  proposals  the  real 
outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
actually  decline. 

Turning  to  individual  items,  the  major  In- 
crease, of  course.  Is  the  acceleration  In  de- 
fense outlays,  which  are  scheduled  to  in- 
crease 8  percent  annually  over  the  1981  to 
1983  period. 

Income-support  programs  can  be  usefully 
broken  into  two  groups:  those  that  benefit 
the  middle  class— chiefly  Social  Security 
and  Medicare— and  those  that  benefit  chief- 
ly poor  groups,  such  as  food  stamps,  Medic- 
aid and  welfare. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President's  strategists 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  attack  middle- 
class  entitlement  programs,  although  they 
propose  slower  growth  In  these  programs 
from  earlier  years.  But  the  Income-support 
programs  for  the  poor— a  group  whose  polit- 
ical power  cannot  match  that  of  the  middle 
class— are  being  decimated  each  year.  The 
Reagan  budget  proposed  a  cut  in  real  bene- 
fits in  these  programs,  which  had  expanded 
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rapidly  over  the  last  eight  years,  of  almost 
10  percent  annually. 

The  other  broad  category  of  Federal  pro- 
grams represents  support  of  "public  goods." 
In  paying  for  public  goods,  the  Government 
provides  services  like  science,  public  health 
or  roads,  that  free  markets  are  unlikely  to 
provide  In  sufficient  amounts. 

One  set  of  public  goods  Is  "national"  In 
scope:  outlays  in  science,  the  Judiciary,  or 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  These  func- 
tions grew  relatively  rapidly— at  a  rate  of 
more  than  4  percent  annually  in  real 
terms— in  the  period  1973  to  1981.  The 
Reagan  program  has  attempted  to  reverse 
In  two  years  the  growth  that  had  occurred 
In  eight  years. 

A  second  set  of  programs  is  "regional"  In 
scope,  although  there  may  be  sufficient  na- 
tional spillover  to  merit  Federal  outlays. 
This  category  Includes  roads,  waterways  and 
financial  assistance  to  states  and  localities. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  growth  of 
regional  public  goods  has  been  quite  modest 
over  the  perid  1973  to  1981.  growing  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  overall  economy. 
Under  the  Reagan  budget,  the  regional 
public  goods  will  also  experience  extremely 
sharp  cuts  at  almost  20  percent  per  year  In 
real  terms  over  the  1981-83  period. 

Over  all.  then,  the  Reagan  budget  shows 
three  forces  at  work.  The  first  Is  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  powerful  mlllttu'y  estab- 
lishment—an undertaking  that  appears  to 
have  the  simple  goal  of  matching  Soviet 
military  spending.  Such  a  policy  does  not  by 
itself  pose  grave  economic  dangers,  however 
dubious  the  strategic  theories  on  which  It  Is 
based.  The  second  force  is  a  stalemate  over 
middle-class  Income  support  programs  be- 
tween the  politically  powerful  groups  and 
an  obvious  desire  of  the  Administration  to 
cut  these  programs. 

The  third  force  is  the  Indiscriminate  cut- 
ting of  everything  from  programs  to  protect 
the  poor  to  those  investing  in  human  or 
social  capital  such  as  health,  science,  educa- 
tion, training  or  energy.  The  pattern  of  pro- 
posals Indicates  that  the  President  is  Insen- 
sitive to  both  the  people  whose  lives  are 
supported  ano  to  the  tangible  needs  these 
programs  will  fill. 

How  long  since  the  President  has  gone  to 
bed  hungry  In  a  cold  house?  Do  the  shock 
absorbers  In  the  Presidential  limousine  pro- 
tect him  from  the  bone-Jarring  rides  that 
the  rest  of  us  experience  on  the  nation's  de- 
teriorating highways?  Has  he  forgotten  his 
trip  to  the  South  Bronx  and  his  brief  en- 
counter with  chronic  unemployment,  unem- 
ployabllity  and  racism? 

Life  on  the  ranch  has  clearly  Isolated  the 
President  from  the  realities  of  American  so- 
ciety In  the  late  20th  century.* 


FRIEND  OF  IRELAND 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS  -<« 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Spealter,  as  one 
of  tte  founders  of  the  Friends  of  Ire- 
land; an  organization  consisting  of  64 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland,  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following  statement: 
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JoiMT  St.  Patsick's  Day  SxATnairr. 
PuxMM  or  ItLKLAtm,  Maxcm  16.  1982 
The  undersigned  members  of  the  Friends 
of  Ireland  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Confess  of  the  United 
States  Issued  the  foUowtng  statement  today: 

St.  Patrick's  Day  1982  marlu  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Prlends  of 
Ireland— a  bipartisan  enterprise  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  the  Irish  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  special  goal  has  been  to 
work  together  in  the  Congress  for  an  end  to 
the  violence  In  Northern  Ireland  and  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  community  that  has  suffered  so 
much  from  a  decade  of  killing  and  destruc- 
tion. 

For  all  of  us  committed  to  the  cause  of 
peace  In  Ireland.  1981  was  often  a  year  of 
anguish.  The  extended  hunger  strike,  the 
continuing  bombings  and  random  sectarian 
murders,  the  assassination  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives, the  relentless  appeals  to  religious 
hatred,  the  rise  of  sectarian  demagogery  to 
new  levels  of  virulence— these  and  other 
events  bore  violent  witness  to  the  worsening 
tragedy  In  Northern  Ireland  in  the  past 
year. 

Other  evenU  in  1981  gave  cause  for  hope. 
In  particular,  we  were  heartened  by  the 
summit  conference  last  November  between 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  their  creation  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
Inter-Oovemmental  Council,  and  their  slg 
nlf leant  agreement  on  "the  need  for  efforts 
to  diminish  the  divisions  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  community  In  Northern  Ire- 
land and  to  reconcile  the  two  major  tradi- 
tions that  exist  In  the  two  parts  of  Ireland." 
And  we  note  with  Interest  the  growing 
debate  in  both  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  role  of  Northern 
ProtestanU  In  Ireland's  future.  We  regard 
all  of  these  developments  as  signs  of  the 
good  will  and  commitment  to  cooperation 
by  both  governments  In  the  common  search 
(or  peace. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  support  ex- 
pressed for  the  Friends  of  Ireland  by  both 
the  Irish  and  the  British  Governments.  We 
have  met  In  the  past  year  with  represenU- 
tlves  of  those  governments  and  with  leaders 
of  the  political  parties  In  Northern  Ireland. 
We  have  tried  to  be  a  forum  in  the  Congress 
to  inform  the  American  people  about  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  and  the  most  hopeful 
means  to  end  it. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  intend  to  pursue 
the  path  of  peace  In  every  way  we  can. 
Toward  this  goal,  the  Friends  of  Ireland  is 
honored  to  accept  the  Invitation  from  the 
Speaker  of  Oail  Eireann  for  a  delegation 
from  the  Friends  of  Ireland  to  visit  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  a  suitable  time  this  spring. 

We  also  commend  President  Reagan  for 
his  commitment  to  peace  In  Ireland,  his  con- 
cern for  an  end  to  the  violence,  and  his  sup- 
port for  the  Friends  of  Ireland.  We  welcome 
the  President's  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Haughey  tomorrow  at  the  White  House. 
And  we  urge  the  President  to  take  the  occa- 
sion of  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Ehu-ope  In 
June  to  make  a  substantial  visit  to  Ireland. 

As  Friends  of  Ireland,  we  are  also  united 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  violence  on  both 
sides  in  Northern  Ireland.  More  than  2.100 
men  and  women  and  children  have  died 
since  the  conflict  began,  and  more  than 
23,000  have  been  Injured.  We  therefore 
renew  our  earnest  appeal  to  our  fellow 
Americans  to  support  positive  policies  for 
peace,  to  reject  the  path  of  violence,  and  to 
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refuse  to  participate  by  word  or  deed  or 
dollar  In  any  effort  that  supports  or  con- 
dones the  violence.  No  action  In  the  dally 
life  of  any  American  should  contribute  in 
any  way  to  the  daily  toll  of  death  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Finally,  as  Friends  of  Ireland,  we  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  goal  of  Irish  unity 
as  the  most  effective  means  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace.  The  unity  we  favor  is  an  Ire- 
land united  on  the  basis  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Irish  Protestant  tradition  and  the 
Irish  Catholic  tradition.  It  Is  a  unity  to  be 
achieved,  not  by  the  bomb  or  by  the  bullet, 
nor  by  the  official  coercion  of  any  section  of 
the  community,  but  by  the  consent,  freely 
given,  of  a  majority  of  all  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

tmiTKD  STATXS  SERATI 

Edward  M.  Kennedy  (I>-Mas8.). 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.). 
Christopher  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.). 
Joseph  R.  BIden,  Jr.  (I>-Del.). 
Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.). 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton  <D-Mo.). 
Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.). 
John  Hein2(R-Pa.). 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (I>-HawaU). 
Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.). 
Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D-Vt.). 
Carl  Levin  (D-Mich.). 
George  J.  Mitchell  (D-Maine). 
Claiborne  PeU  (D-R.I.). 
William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.). 
Paul  E.  Tsongas  (D-Mass.). 
Lowell  P.  WeJcker.  Jr.  (R-Conn.). 

HOOSI  OP  RKntgSKNTATIVXS 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  (D-Mass.). 

Thomas  S.  Foley  (D-Wash.). 

James  M.  Shannon  (D-Mass.). 

Charles  F.  Dougherty  (R-Pa.). 

Frank  Annunzio  (D-Ill.). 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D-N.T.). 

Edward  P.  Boland  (D-Mass.). 

Don  Bonker  (D-Wash.). 

Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mass.). 

Baltasar  Corrada  (D- Puerto  Rico). 

WlUiam  J.  Coyne  (I>-Pa.). 

Norman  D.  Dicks  (D-Wash.). 

Bernard  J.  I>wyer  (D-NJ.). 

Roy  Dyson  (D-Md.).  ) 

Joseph  D.  Early  (D-Mass.). 

Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.). 

MllUcent  Penwlck  (R-NJ.). 

Oeraldlne  A.  Ferraro  (D-N.T.). 

Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (R-N.J.). 

Barney  Frank  (D-Mass.). 

Samuel  Gejdenson  (D-Conn.). 

James  J.  Howard  (D-NJ.). 

William  Lehman  (D-Fla.). 

Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.). 

Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr.  (R-Callf.). 

Joseph  M.  McDade  (R-Pa.). 

Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh  (E>-N.J.). 

Austin  J.  Murphy  (D-Pa.). 

Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wts.). 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  (D-N.J.). 

Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.). 

Stephen  J.  Solan  (D-N.Y.). 

Al  Swift  (D-Wash.). 

Bob  Traxler  (D-Mlch.). 

Pat  Williams  (D-Mont.). 

S.  WUllam  Green  (R-N.Y). 

Hugh  L.  Carey,  Governor,  SUte  of  New 
York.* 
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INNOVATION  BILL  REACHES  200 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  HrW  YORK 
iN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  200  Members 
of  Congress  are  now  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  reached  that  milestone  on  the 
day  that  all  committees  completed 
action  on  the  bill.  We  can  at  last  look 
forward  to  bringing  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  House  floor 
for  passage. 

Those  Members  who  brought  the 
bill  to  the  200  mark  should  be 
thanked.  They  are  Bill  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Margaret  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. Gewe  Taylor  of  Missouri,  and 
Virginia  Smith  of  Nebraska.  This  bill 
has  strong  bipartisan  support  and  has 
been  moved  this  far  because  of  the 
hard  work  of  many  Members. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  article 
from  Business  Week  on  the  Japanese 
effort  to  expand  In  the  biotechnology 
area.  This  article  highlights  the  very 
serious  challenge  our  Nation  faces  and 
the  need  for  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  Business  Week.  Dec.  14.  1981] 
A  GovnunodfT  Boost  por  the 

BlOTICKltOLOGY  IlfDCSTItT 

Japan's  push  into  knowledge-Intensive  In- 
dustries In  the  1980s  extends  beyond  elec- 
tronics and  computers.  The  Japanese  are 
also  betting  heavily  on  the  emerging  field  of 
biotechnology.  By  combining  the  new  tech- 
nology of  gene-spllclng  with  their  existing 
world  leadership  position  In  cultivating 
living  microorganisms,  the  Japanese  hope  to 
wean  their  chemical  industry  from  Imported 
oil  and  develop  new  products  for  industries 
ranging  from  pharmaceuticals  and  food  to 
textiles. 

"Japan  has  taken  up  biotechnology  as  an 
Important  Industry  of  the  future. "  says 
Yuklo  Yoda.  deputy  chief  of  the  technology 
planning  bureau  of  Japan's  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  &  Industry  (MITI). 
which  In  October  Initiated  a  10-year.  11 10 
million  biotechnology  research  program. 
Indeed,  some  200  Japanese  companies  are 
now  estimated  to  be  Involved  In  biotechnol- 
ogy resetkrch.  And  unlike  the  small  startup 
companies  In  the  U.S..  Japanese  leaders  are 
billion-dollar  companies  such  as  Ajinomoto 
Co.  and  Mitsubishi  Chemical  Industries  Ltd. 
"Everyone  wants  to  get  into  the  game."  ac- 
cording to  Hltoshl  Sawai.  editor  of  Nikkei 
Biotechnology,  a  newsletter  In  Japan. 

The  companies  are  rushing  to  establish 
new  biotechnology  facilities,  sending  re- 
searchers to  the  U.S.  to  study,  and  signing 
joint  agreements  with  U.S.  and  European 
companies  to  gain  a  window  on  the  new 
technology.  In  addition,  the  Japanese  are 
capitalizing  on  their  expertise  In  fermenta- 
tion technology— a  technique  used  to  grow 
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microbes     that     has     been     employed     to 
produce  beer  and  wine  for  centuries. 

Japan  uses  fermentation  far  more  widely 
than  does  the  UjS.  and  is  the  dominant  pro- 
ducer of  amino  acids  and  Industrial  en- 
symes.  Of  the  24  top-selling  Industrial 
amino  acids.  21  are  produced  In  quantity 
only  in  Japan,  says  Darrel  E.  Whltten,  an 
analyst  for  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields 
Inc.  in  Tokyo. 

Still.  Japan  is  a  relative  latecomer  In  the 
rush  into  biotechnology.  In  the  19708,  both 
Japanese  Industry  and  universities  were 
slow  to  develop  capabilities  in  gene-splicing 
and  other  technologies  that  enable  scien- 
tists to  modify  the  genetic  structure  of 
living  organisms. 

The  basic  research  in  biotechnology  was 
concentrated  in  the  U.S.  and  stringent  Japa- 
nese goverrunent  safety  rules  discouraged 
many  experimenters  in  the  field.  "Modem 
biology  hit  the  scene,  and  Japan  missed  It," 
comments  one  U.S.  researcher. 

Now  Japan  Is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
close  the  gap.  Not  long  ago  many  research- 
ers believed  that  Japan  traUed  the  U.S.  in 
biotechnology  by  three  to  five  years.  But 
Peter  J.  Farley,  president  of  Cetus  Corp., 
based  in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  believes  the  lag  is 
now  only  one  year— and  maybe  less.  "The 
Japanese  are  coming  on  like  gangbusters." 
he  says. 

In  their  race  to  catch  up.  Japanese  compa- 
nies are  seeking  closer  ties  with  foreign  com- 
panies. Green  Cross  Corp.  has  been  the 
most  aggressive  pursuer  of  offshore  ven- 
tures. The  Osaka-based  biological-products 
maker  has  joint  research  deals  with  two 
U.8.  biotechnology  companies— Collabora- 
tive Research  Inc.  In  Waltham.  Mass.,  and 
Genex  Corp.  In  Bethesda,  Md.  The  company 
has  also  obtained  licenses  Xo  produce  and 
market  a  hepatitis  B  vaccine  developed  by 
Blogen,  a  biotechnology  company  headquar- 
tered in  Geneva  that  has  laboratories  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  companies  are  working  out  similar 
deals.  Takeda  Chemical  Industries  Ltd. 
plans  to  produce  Interferon  with  technology 
that  it  has  lice.ised  from  Hoffmann-La 
Roche  Inc.  In  addition,  Toray  Industries 
Inc.  and  Dallchi  Selyaku  Co.  are  funding 
South  San  Franclsco-based  Genentech  Inc.'s 
interferon  research  in  return  for  Japanese 
marketing  righU.  Also.  IdiUublshi  Chemical 
is  using  cell-fusion  techniques  to  produce 
monoclonal  antibodies,  proteins  from  the 
body's  immune  system  that  have  applica- 
tions in  diagnosing  and  treating  disease. 
Mitsubishi  has  agreed  to  distribute  the 
monoclonal  antibody  products  made  by  Hy- 
britech  Inc..  and  It  hopes  to  sign  a  joint  re- 
search agreement  with  the  La  JoUa  (Calif.) 
company. 

Indeed.  U.S.  companies  are  being  all  but 
assaulted  by  Japanese  companies  eager  to 
buy  Into  their  technology.  In  the  past 
month  alone,  more  than  100  Japanese  re- 
searchers have  asked  to  visit  Cetus'  facilities 
in  California.  "We're  approached  by  Japa- 
nese companies  nonstop  aslting  to  license 
our  technology, "  says  Cetus'  Parley,  who 
has  so  far  made  no  deals  with  the  Japanese. 

At  the  same  time,  Japanese  companies  are 
beefing  up  their  in-house  efforts  by  enlarg- 
ing their  research  staffs  and  buying  new 
equipment.  Vega  Biotechnologies  Inc..  a 
U.S.  supplier  of  computerized  machines  that 
automatically  synthesize  genes,  expects  that 
it  will  sell  as  many  machines  In  Japan  as  It 
will  seU  in  the  U.S.  in  1982. 

The  focus  Is  on  combining  the  new  tech- 
nology of  gene-spllclng  with  existing  world 
leadership  In  cultivating  living  organisms. 
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Nearly  a  dozen  companies,  ranging  from 
Toray  to  Kyowa  Hakko  Kogyo  Co.,  are  now 
using  gene-splicing  to  produce  Interferon. 
Others,  including  Meijl  Selka  Kaisha.  hope 
to  produce  antibiotics  and  other  drugs  from 
genetically  altered  organisms.  At  Ajino- 
moto. the  world's  leading  producer  of  amino 
acids.  President  Kateuhiro  Utada  has  desig- 
nated gene-spllclng  as  the  company's  "No.  1 
priority  In  basic  research." 

Already.  Ajinomoto  researchers  are  using 
genetic  engineering  to  improve  the  yields  in 
amino  acid  production,  and  the  company 
has  applied  for  patents  on  four  genetically 
engineered  organisms.  One  of  those  mcxli- 
fled  organisms  can  cut  the  cost  of  producing 
threonine,  an  amino  acid  used  as  a  nutri- 
tional supplement,  by  as  much  as  90  per- 
cent, according  to  Hlroyuki  Matsumiya. 
president  of  Blosystems  International  Inc., 
a  Tokyo  consulting  firm. 

Similarly,  the  cost  of  producing  another 
amino  acld—lyslne— could  be  reduced  by 
one-third.  "For  some  amino  acids,  costs  can 
be  cut  significantly."  says  Ajinomoto's 
Utada. 

Such  ongoing  efforts  will  get  a  boost  from 
rnn's  biotechnology  project.  That  funding 
will  go  to  14  companies  to  support  research 
in  gene-srMcIng,  growing  of  cells  in  large 
volumes,  and  designing  of  new  "bioreactors" 
for  mass  commercial  production.  Such  re- 
search will  benefit  all  companies  pursuing 
biotechnology,  but  the  project's  primary 
goal  Is  to  aid  Japan's  chemical  industry, 
which  has  been  battered  by  the  rising  price 
of  petroleum.  That  industry  consumes  15 
percent  of  the  1.8  billion  bbl.  of  petroleum 
that  Japan  now  imports  aiuiuidly.  "The 
Japanese  chemical  Industry  is  well  aware  of 
Its  bleak  future  because  of  the  shortage  and 
high  price  of  petroleum."  says  mn's  Yoda. 
altxrmativx  pkedstocks 

Biotechnology  offers  the  chemical  indus- 
try the  prospect  of  switching  to  biological 
processes  that  require  less  energy  because 
they  can  run  at  lower  temperatures  and 
pressives.  It  could  also  allow  the  Industry  to 
use  alternative  feedstocks  such  as  biomass. 

"We  hope  to  cut,  to  some  extent,  our  need 
for  Mideast  oil,"  says  Wataru  Yamaya.  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Life  Sciences  Dept.  at 
Mitsubishi  Chemical.  That  company  U  al- 
ready committing  one-third  to  one-half  of 
its  annual  research  budget  to  biotechnology. 
And  it  plans  to  convert  30%  of  its  produc- 
tion to  bloprocesses  within  the  next  10 
years. 

It  is  in  these  high-volume  applications 
that  Japan's  expertise  In  biologically  based 
production  could  give  the  nation  an  edge 
over  the  U.S.  Besides  leading  in  fermenU- 
tion  technology.  Japan  has  also  pioneered 
the  use  of  immobilized  ensymes  to  create 
continuous  production  systems  that  are  leas 
costly  than  the  batch  proceaaes  now  com- 
monly used.  Tanabe  Selyaku  Co.  in  1909  de- 
veloped the  first  immobilized  enzyme 
system  for  producing  amino  acids  and  has 
added  several  more  since  then.  And  Mitsubi- 
shi developed  the  immobilized  enzyme 
system  that  Is  used  to  produce  40%  of  the 
world's  high-fructose  com  syrup.  "As  we 
move  into  mass  production,  the  Japanese 
will  be  tough  competitors. "  predicts  James 
Gower.  marketing  director  at  Genentech. 

Nonetheless.  Japan  still  faces  some  obsta- 
cles In  Its  biotechnology  drive.  Government 
safety  regulations  are  stiffer  than  In  the 
U.S.,  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that  they 
will  be  relaxed.  Further,  topflight  scientists 
are  still  a  scarce  commodity. 

But  Japanese  officials  are  convinced  that 
biotechnology  will  open  up  myriad  new  busl- 
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ness  opportunities,  and  they  are  determined 
not  to  miss  out.  "Within  10  to  20  years." 
says  Mitsubishi's  Yamaya,  "biological  devel- 
opments will  do  even  more  than  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Integrated  circuit."* 


NEEDED:  A  TECHNOLOGICALLY 
ORIENTED  TRADE  POUCY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

op  MISSOUItl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATITKS 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
forward-looking  material  on  semicon- 
ductors In  the  recently  released  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  (JEC)  annual 
report. 

Semiconductors,  we  are  fast  learn- 
ing, are  going  to  have  more  of  an 
impact  on  mankind's  future  than  did 
gunpowder,  the  printing  press,  or  the 
automobile.  The  JEC  annual  report 
stresses  the  fact  that  the  semiconduc- 
tor Industry  is  the  catalytic  center  of 
industries  as  varied  as  computers, 
robots,  telecommunications,  and  a 
host  of  electronic  products.  The  report 
recommends  that  the  objective  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry should  be  to  maintain  a  climate 
In  which  an  already  highly  successful 
industry  can  continue  to  flourish,  and 
to  guard  against  policies  by  other  gov- 
ernments which  might  unfairly  advan- 
tage their  competing  semiconductor 
firms  to  the  detriment  of  ours. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates  has  led  to  an 
overvalued  dollar  which  has  helped 
produce  a  sharp  overall  drop  In  our 
overall  trade  balance.  The  most  alarm- 
ing numbers  In  this  foreign  trade  pic- 
ture have  to  do  with  our  deficit  with 
Japan  which  Is  presently  over  $18  bil- 
lion and  rising  rapidly.  Trade  experts 
agree  that  the  most  disturbing  sector 
of  those  imports  is  the  surge  In  what 
we  regarded  up  to  last  year  as  a  U.S. 
specialty— semiconductors. 

On  February  18.  the  JEC  published 
a  200-page  study,  "International  Com- 
petition In  Advanced  Industrial  Sec- 
tors: Trade  and  Development  in  the 
Semiconductor  Industry."  This  is  the 
best  analysis  of  any  Industrial  trade 
problem  I  have  ever  read.  Step  by  step 
It  shows  how,  using  ways  our  anti- 
trust laws  would  not  permit  the  Japa- 
nese, led  by  their  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  (MITI). 
worked  very  closely  together  to  take 
over  this  Industry  In  which  we  had  es- 
tablished a  big  lead  because  of  our  pio- 
neering research  and  development. 

In  contrast  to  the  proliferating  com- 
petition here,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment guided  six  large  integrated  elec- 
tronic firms  In  research  and  develop- 
ment   and    protected    their    market. 
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Unlike  the  American  firms  that  have 
thrived  on  rapid  product  innovation, 
the  protected  Japanese  were  able  to 
focus  on  reducing  the  price  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  large  volume 
standardized  semiconductors. 

You  do  not  have  to  read  the  foot- 
notes or  study  all  the  charts  and 
tables  to  understand  that  the  Zait- 
batsu  syndrome  is  alive  and  well  in 
Japan  today  and  that  MITI  is  the 
doorkeeper,  concierge,  and  nanny. 

First,  the  Japanese  market  remains 
closed  in  significant  respects  to  U.S. 
exports.  Japan  can  thus  compete  for 
the  world  market,  while  the  United 
States  is  excluded  from  Japan,  the 
world's  second  largest  consumer  of 
semiconductors,  and  so  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers can  maintain  a  significant 
cost  and  volume  advantage  in  certain 
mass-market  chips.  Second,  high  tech- 
nology industries  in  Japan  are  specifi- 
cally targeted  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  have  assured  access  to 
finance  capital,  and  other  assistance. 
Third,  lower  Japanese  capital  costs 
also  contribute  to  a  potential  cost  ad- 
vantage for  the  Japanese  semiconduc- 
tor manufacturer.  The  lower  Japanese 
interest  rates  are  in  part  a  function  of 
Japan's  more  balanced  macroeconomic 
policy,  but  they  also  reflect  the  rela- 
tive isolation  of  Japan's  financial  mar- 
kets. 

In  this  environment,  it  Is  vital  that 
the  U.S.  Government  develop  and 
maintain  close  links  with  our  mer- 
chant semiconductor  producers,  and 
that  it  become  fully  equipped  to  moni- 
tor developments  in  world  semiconduc- 
tor markets,  especially  Japan.  Support 
for  technical  education  necessary  to 
foster  the  next  generation  of  electron- 
ic engineers  should  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  The  impact  of  Defense 
Department  research  requirements  on 
commercial  semiconductor  research 
and  development  should  be  evaluated, 
and  recommendations  made  to  insure 
that  we  do  not  needlessly  sacrifice  the 
competitiveness  of  this  Industry  .• 


MYKOLA  RUDENKO 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAM 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil,  the 
vigil  for  all  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  the  basic  dignity  of 
human  rights. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  Mykola  Rudenko.  a  Ukraini- 
an writer  and  poet  who  is  presently 
serving  a  12-year  term  as  a  prisoner  in 
a  Soviet  corrective  labor  colony.  There 
appears  to  be  no  Justification  for  the 
arrest  and  subsequent  conviction  of 
Mr.  Rudenko.  On  November  9.  1976, 
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the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  pro- 
mote observance  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords was  formed  in  Kiev  with  Ru- 
denko as  chairman.  The  creation  of  an 
open  and  unauthorized  public  group 
under  a  totalitarian  regime  began  a 
new  era  in  the  life  of  Ukrainian  dis- 
sent. The  group  proposed  as  its  aim 
the  informing  of  all  participants  of 
the  Helsinki  Act  of  the  problems  of 
Ukraine  within  the  U.S.S.R.  During  a 
series  of  police  searches  at  the  homes 
of  the  Ukrainian  group  members  1 
month  later,  group  documents  and  Ru- 
denko's  manuscripts  were  confiscated. 
Mr.  Rudenko  was  arrested  in  February 
1977.  and  later  sentenced  at  a  closed 
trial  to  7  years  in  strict  regimen  libor 
camps  followed  by  5  years  of  internal 
exile.  He  was  charged  with  antl-Sovlet 
agitation  and  propaganda  while  his 
only  crime  was  his  attempt  to  promote 
the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

The  fate  of  Mykola  Rudenko  is  of 
grave  concern.  He  is  an  invidid  of 
World  War  II  with  a  severe  injury  to 
his  spinal  cord.  He  has  had  an  oper- 
ation for  a  double  hernia  while  in 
camp,  with  his  condition  at  this  time 
unknown. 

I  call  your  attention  to  Mykola  Ru- 
denko not  because  his  case  is  unique, 
but  because  there  are  many  Mykola 
Rudenkos  Imprisoned  in  Soviet  prison 
camps.  These  are  men  and  women  who 
have  attempted  to  insure  basic  human 
rights  for  their  fellow  citizens,  but  in- 
stead find  themselves  in  Soviet  pris- 
ons. While  these  people  are  silenced,  it 
is  up  to  those  of  us  who  are  free  to 
continue  to  spread  their  message  of 
freedom  and  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  violating  their  human 
rights.  We  must  not  allow  the  pressure 
to  subside  as  long  as  there  is  an  Amer- 
ica which  serves  as  the  beacon  of 
world  freedoms  or  as  long  as  Mykola 
Rudenko  and  others  like  him  cannot 
be  free. 

As  Members  of  Congress  I  encourage 
you  to  call  for  the  immediate  release 
of  Mykola  Rudenko  and  other  prison- 
ers unjustly  incarcerated  throughout 
the  world.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Norjcam 
F.  Lkmt,  for  chairing  this  congression- 
al vigil,  and  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  continue  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  Soviet  citizens  unjustly  impris- 
oned.* 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
SERVICES 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OP  CCOKCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.    BARNARD.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

would  like  to  share  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  letter  I  received  this 
week    from   Prof.    Warren    Umansky. 
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head  of  the  early  childhood  special 
education  department  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Georgia.  Professor  Umansky  is 
greatly  concerned  about  the  future  of 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
offers  a  persuasive  arg\xment  in  sup- 
port of  maintaining  funding  for  these 
services.  I  believe  that  his  comments 
are  important  and  would  therefore 
insert  them  in  the  Record  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues: 

Dkaji  Concrcssman  Barkard:  Our  country 
has  a  singular  distinction  among  Industrial- 
ized nations  o(  the  world  that  should  cause 
all  of  us  great  concern.  Our  rates  of  new- 
bom  deaths.  Infant  deaths,  maternal 
deaths,  and  teenage  chlldbearing  are  among 
the  highest  In  the  world.  With  these  rates 
climbing,  now  is  the  time  to  strengthen  our 
efforts  even  more  to  support  programs  of 
maternal  and  chUd  health  services. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  includes  sup- 
port for  services  and  research  in  newborn 
hospital  intensive  care,  sudden  Infant  death 
syndrome,  crippled  children's  services,  lead- 
based  paint  poisorUng,  adolescent  pregnan- 
cy, genetic  counseling,  and  hemophilia. 
These  services  were  incorporated  In  the 
MCH  block  grant  to  states  through  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(P.L.  97-35).  Fiscal  year  1983  funds  available 
to  states  for  direct  services  and  research 
were  reduced  from  the  authorization  level 
of  »362  million  to  a  level  of  8395.39  mUllon. 
The  experiences  of  Georgia  prior  to  federal 
budget  cuts  and  subsequent  to  them  reflect 
a  significant  impact  on  children  and  fami- 
lies. 

The  national  Infant  mortality  rate  Is  12.8 
per  1.000  live  births.  Georgia's  rate  Is  14.6. 
Our  goal  Is  to  reduce  our  state  rate  to  9.5, 
but  that  wUl  be  difficult  to  do  with  leas 
money  for  services  and  research. 

One  cause  of  Infant  deaths,  of  courve.  Is 
poor  prenatal  care.  About  9  percent  of  Geor- 
gia mothers  receive  inadequate  prenatal 
care.  The  U.S.  rate  of  5.6  percent  Is  also  un- 
acceptable. Infants  of  mothers  who  had  less 
than  five  prenatal  visits  were  about  six 
times  at  likely  to  die  before  their  first  birth- 
day as  were  infants  of  mothers  who  had  five 
or  more  prenatal  visits. 

Some  of  the  most  distressing  statistics, 
however,  are  those  for  teenage  chlldbearing. 
About  2.9  births  per  1.000  In  Georgia  are  to 
girls  between  10  and  14  years  of  age.  and 
77.5  births  per  1,000  are  to  girls  in  the  15-19 
age  group.  In  Georgia,  as  in  the  entire  U.S.. 
these  rates  have  increased  over  the  years. 

Mothers  and  children  in  all  states  have 
benefitted  from  MCH  services  that  monitor 
the  progress  of  high-risk  pregnancies  and 
Improve  the  care  and  follow-up  of  high-risk 
Infants  and  young  children.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  early  quality  care  for  moth- 
ers and  their  high-risk  children  saves  money 
in  the  long  run. 

Without  specialized  care,  low  blrthwelght 
and  other  high-risk  newborns  may  develop 
serious  disabilities  that  require  continued 
and  costly  medical  care  and  education. 

Research  at  the  University  of  Georgia  In- 
dicates, however,  that  most  inJanU  who  re- 
ceive specialized  care  develop  normally 
through  their  later  years.  The  system  of  re- 
gional Intensive  care  and  follow-up  for  low 
blrthwelght  and  otherwise  traumatized  new- 
boms  has  seen  many  successes  in  Georgia. 
Programs  to  reduce  deaths  from  SIDS 
(Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome)  through 
counseling  and  infant  monitoring  have 
saved  many  lives.  The  genetic  counseling 
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programs  have  reduced  the  likelihood  of 
parents  delivering  severely  impaired  chil- 
dren and  have  given  other  parents  the  con- 
fidence to  raise  a  normal  family. 

We  are  at  an  important  crossroads  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  our  great  nation.  We 
can  Ignore  our  youth  today  and  watch  the 
need  continue  to  grow  for  si>ecial  education 
services.  Jails  and  prisons,  and  social  welfare 
programs.  Our  future  generations  can  be 
marked  by  increased  and  more  severely 
ha'idicapped  individuals  and  by  more 
hungry,  poorly  educated,  and  unemployed 
persons. 

The  alternative  Is  to  take  care  of  our  chil- 
dren with  special  needs  while  they  are  still 
young.  Evidence  shows  that  such  care  can 
have  a  significant  Influence  on  the  tone  of 
future  generations.  MCH  programs  have 
been  successful  and  cost-effective.  Even  in 
these  times  of  fiscal  restraint.  It  would  be 
ill-advised  to  cut  them.* 


NASSAU  COUNTY  OFFICIALS 
COMMENT  ON  THE  STRIFE  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  In  the  United  States  is  a  day 
of  celebration  and  recognition  of  the 
Irish  heritage  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Irish  who  have  set- 
tled here  since  the  birth  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  midst  of  this  celebration  and 
revelry,  however,  I  think  we  should 
pause  and  give  thought  to  the  conflict 
that  continues  to  rage  in  troubled 
Northern  Ireland.  St.  Patrick's  Day  is 
a  special  day  for  all  Ireland,  but  In 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  other  com- 
mimities,  even  this  special  day  will  be 
marred  by  the  violence,  hatred  and 
tension  that  is  ever  present. 

In  my  congressional  district  in 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  there  is  deep 
concern  about  the  continuing  conflict. 
Two  of  our  local  leaders,  County 
Comptroller  Peter  T.  King  and  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Denis  Dillon  have  been 
active  in  the  movement  to  end  the 
strife  in  Northern  Ireland  and  they 
have  traveled  there  on  several  occa- 
sions to  witness  firsthand  this  tragic 
situation.  On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day 
they  have  issued  a  statement  which 
sums  up  their  view  on  the  conflict  and 
the  role  of  the  United  States. 
The  1982  St.  Patrick's  Day  Statekknt  op 

Nassau  District  ATTORirrr  Denis  Dillon 

AND  COMrrROLLER  PKTXR  T.  KING 

The  true  spirit  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  com- 
pels Irish-Americans— and  Indeed  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will  who  treasure 
human  dignity— to  dlr«ct  their  concern  to 
the  tragic  and  inhumane  conditions  which 
beset  the  suffering  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

It  has  become  the  custom  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  for  certain  elected  officials  of 
Irish  extraction  to  Issue  an  annual  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  statement  on  Northern  Ireland. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  except  for  this  In- 
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terest  which  they  display  once  a  year,  they 
are  otherwise  uniformly  silent  on  the  six 
counties.  Their  annual  statements  have 
been  continually  misdirected  in  their  em- 
phasis and  have  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
Immutable  fact  that  the  prime  cause  of  the 
strife  and  bloodshed  in  Northern  Ireland  Is 
the  immoral  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  statement  to  at- 
tempt to  refocus  and  redefine  what  we  be- 
lieve should  be  the  proper  role  for  con- 
cerned Americans  as  regards  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

There  occurred  in  1981  two  of  the  most 
momentous  movements  against  government 
repression  In  the  entire  history  of  Western 
civilization.  One.  of  course,  was  the  Inspired 
struggle  of  Solidarity  against  Soviet  might 
In  Poland.  The  other  was  the  unprecedented 
deaths  of  ten  Irish  hunger  strikers  who  gave 
their  lives  so  that  the  world  would  realize 
forever  more  the  great  moral  dimension  of 
their  struggle  against  British  tyranny. 

When  the  Soviet  puppets  Imposed  martial 
law  in  Poland  to  break  the  back  of  Solidari- 
ty, the  civilized  world  was  outraged.  The 
United  States  government  in  particular 
forthrlghtly  and  correctly  spoke  out  against 
this  blatant  aggression.  Yet.  when  the  Brit- 
ish government  of  Margaret  Thatcher  cal- 
lously allowed  ten  brave  Irish  patriots  die 
the  most  agonizing  deaths  rather  than 
accord  them  the  human  dignity  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  the  American  govern- 
ment and  American  opinion  makers  were 
terribly  silent.  The  American  State  Depart- 
ment would  have  us  believe  that  somehow 
there  Is  a  marked  difference  between  Rus- 
sian tyranny  in  Poland  and  British  tyranny 
in  Northern  Ireland— when  in  fact  there  is 
none.  Indeed.  Lech  Walesa  realized  this 
when  he  stated  after  Bobby  Sands  had  died 
on  the  66th  day  of  his  hunger  strike  that 
"Sands  was  a  great  man  who  sacrificed  his 
life  for  his  struggle." 

Northern  Ireland  was  created  in  1931.  Its 
boundaries  are  artificial  and  sectarian  based 
and  have  no  geographical  basis.  From  the 
inception  of  Northern  Ireland's  existence. 
Catholics  were  effectively  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  were  precluded  from  meaningful 
employment  and  were  refused  equal  hous- 
ing. When  the  Catholics  peacefully  demon- 
strated against  this  oppression  In  1968  and 
1969,  they  were  met  with  force  of  arms  by 
loyalist  mobs  and  Northern  Ireland  security 
forces.  British  troops,  which  were  ostensibly 
sent  to  Northern  Ireland  as  a  neutral, 
peace-keeping  force,  soon  allied  themselves 
with  the  loyalists  and  were  guilty  of  such 
murders  and  atrocities  as  "Bloody  Sunday" 
in  Derry  City  in  1973.  Countless  Catholics 
were  Interned  without  trial  In  Northern  Ire- 
land prison  camps  and  many  of  them  were 
subsequently  tortured  and  otherwise  de- 
graded. Indeed.  England's  conduct  toward 
these  prisoners  was  such  that  It  was  con- 
demned by  the  European  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  at  Strassbourg.  Recent  find- 
ings, including  the  Bennett  Report,  demon- 
strate that  this  torture  and  barbarism  con- 
tinue unabated.  To  this  day,  Catholic  na- 
tionalists In  Northern  Ireland  are  denied 
the  right  to  a  Jury  trial,  are  subjected  to  ex- 
tensive and  brutal  Interrogation  without  the 
right  to  counsel  and  are,  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  cases,  convicted  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  confessions  extracted  from 
them. 

In  August  1981,  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  members  of  an  International  Tribu- 
nal In  Belfast  which  investigated  the  use  of 
plastic   bullets   by   the  security   forces   In 
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Northern  Ireland.  This  Tribunal  heard  tes- 
timony which  demoiutrated  that  the  plastic 
bullet  is  a  lethal  weapon  which  is  used  to  in- 
timidate the  Catholic  community  by  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  innocent  men. 
women  and  children. 

England  is  America's  closest  ally.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment stands  silent  in  the  light  of  such 
flagrant  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland,  there  Is  blood  on  Ameri- 
ca's hands.  The  United  States  cannot  be  a 
credible  leader  against  Soviet  tyranny  so 
long  as  it  tolerates  British  oppression  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  Sutes. 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to  effectively 
exert  its  considerable  power  and  influence 
so  that  England  will  (a)  cease  lU  violations 
of  human  rlghU  in  Northern  Ireland,  (b) 
specify  a  date  certain  when  It  will  leave 
Northern  Ireland  and  (c)  begin  Immediate 
and  meaningful  negotiations  with  all  parties 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  with  the  Republic 
of  Ireland.  It  is  only  then  that  peace  can 
come  to  all  the  people  of  Ireland. 

When  we  were  in  Belfast  In  December 
1980.  we  were  privileged  to  address  a  torch- 
light demonstration  of  5,000  Catholics  who 
had  gathered  In  the  face  of  British  g\ms  and 
armored  cars.  On  that  night  those  people 
begged  us  that  we  not  forget  them  and  that 
we  tell  the  people  of  America  the  hellish 
conditions  under  which  they  must  live.  We 
assured  them  that  we  would. 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  we  have  Issued  this 
statement.  To  have  done  otherwiM.  would 
have  been  to  fall  in  our  retponslbUlty  to 
those  brave  people— and  to  our  Creator.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  433  CALLING  FOR 
A  NUCLEAR  ARMS  FREEZE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OP  WASKINOTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  Joined  130  of  my  House  colleagues  in 
cosponsorlng  House  Joint  Resolution 
433.  calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  and  reduction  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  signif- 
icant and  growing  concern  among 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  at  the  grassroots  level  that 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  being 
launched  either  by  design  or  accident 
are  real  and  growing.  A  Gallup  poll 
issued  last  year  indicated  72  percent  of 
the  people  supported  an  agreement  to 
build  no  more  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  percentage  has  no  doubt  grown 
since  then.  A  Newsweek  poll  released 
last  October  indicated  that  30  percent 
of  the  public  felt  that  it  is  either 
almost  certain,  or  that  there  is  a  good 
chance,  that  within  the  next  10  years 
there  will  be  an  all-out  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  asked  if  even  a 
limited  nuclear  war  against  military 
targets  was  laimched.  what  their 
chances  of  survival  would  be.  only  9 
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percent   said   good.   43   percent  poor, 
and  43  percent  juat  50-50. 

Some  analysts,  including  Individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  long  and 
sincere  desire  for  arms  control  and  re- 
duction, argue  that  the  freeze  propos- 
al would  undermine  prospects  for  ne- 
gotiations because  of  a  perceived 
Soviet  advantage  in  the  status  quo. 

I  seriously  question  whether  either 
side,  with  the  oirrent  arsenal  levels, 
can  have  confidence  that  they  main- 
tain any  meaningful  advantage  in  de- 
structive overkill.  Past  experience  and 
current  trends  show  that  any  effort  to 
catch  up  or  achieve  nuclear  superiori- 
ty is  doomed  to  failure.  While  we  de- 
velop the  MX,  B-1.  Trident  II.  Per- 
shing II  and  OLCM.  the  Sovleta  are 
rapidly  deploying  more  SS-20s. 
modem  ICBM's.  and  highly  capable 
nuclear  submarines.  According  to 
recent  reports,  they  are  also  aggres- 
sively developing  a  new  intercontinen- 
tal bomber  and  space  based  nuclear 
weapons. 

If  this  is  not  the  time  to  stop  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  when  will  that  time 
ever  come? 

It  is  especially  Important  to  act  now. 
before  the  pressures  for  nuclear  prolif- 
eration become  so  great  that  any 
despot  will  have  the  power  to  set  off 
Armageddon. 

Finally,  if  the  administration  really 
believes  that  a  nuclear  arms  freeee  is 
not  the  best  way  to  achieve  arms  re- 
ductions, it  can  easily  offset  the 
groundwell  by  aggressively  pursuing 
arms  reductions,  or  by  combining  the 
freeze  and  reduction  negotiation  ele- 
ments. 

I  Joined  many  In  this  House  who  ap- 
plauded the  arms  reduction  commit- 
ments enunciated  by  the  President 
last  fall.  The  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  initiative  on  thea- 
ter nuclear  arms  and  I  fervently  hope 
they  will  work  to  reach  tui  agreement. 
But  I  am  sorely  disappointed  that  the 
promised  negotiations  on  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  have  not  beg\m. 

If  this  resolution  and  the  public  con- 
cern behind  it  do  nothing  more  than 
hold  the  President's  feet  to  the  fire  on 
making  nuclear  arms  agreements  a  top 
priority  of  this  administration  and 
leads  to  immediate  initiation  of  arms 
reduction  negotiations,  they  will  make 
a  beneficial  contribution  to  the  future 
of  mankind.* 
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second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
his  company,  U.S.  Telephone  Commu- 
nications. Inc.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  Mr.  Devlin  bears  a  distinctively 
Irish  name,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
is  no  coincidence  that  he  opened  his 
offices  on  March  17. 

You  will  recall  that  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  FCC  and  court  decisions, 
companies  providing  telephone  service 
were  permitted  the  resale  of  that  serv- 
ice. It  was  determined  that  this  service 
would  serve  the  public's  best  interest. 
And.  in  fact,  the  decisions  have  result- 
ed In  increased  competition,  greater 
efficiency,  and  lower  prices  to  consum- 
ers. Two  years  ago,  U.S.  Telephone 
began  offering  discount  long-distartce 
telephone  service  to  the  Dallas  area. 
Since  then.  U.S.  Tel  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  resale  common  carrier  in 
the  United  SUtes  with  service  in 
Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma. 
Today.  U.S.  Tel's  service  will  also  be 
available  in  the  Chicago  area. 

This  company  is  experiencing  a 
growth  rate  of  5  to  10  percent  per 
week.  It  is  astounding  that,  in  such  a 
short  time,  the  customers  now  number 
26.000.  In  light  of  the  present  econom- 
ic picture  for  small  businesses  In  this 
country,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
entrepreneurship  is  still  viable.  To 
U.S.  Telephone:  Happy  Birthday.  To 
Mr.  James  Klrkpatrlck  Devlin:  Con- 
gratulations and  Happy  St.  Patty's 
Day.* 


JAMES  KIRKPATRICK  DEVLIN 


HERB  CAEN  COMMENTS  ON 
NUCLEAR  WAR 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

or  TKXAS 
IH  THt  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESnrrATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  today  Is  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
James    Klrkpatrlck    Devlin    on    the 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  cAuroRif  lA 
IN  THX  HOOSI  or  RXFRXSOfTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  thoughtful  article  by 
San  Francisco's  best-known  Journalist, 
Herb  Caen.  As  he  says  in  the  article. 
most  of  us  try  to  Ignore  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  war— I  conunend  him  for  so 
forcefully  bringing  forth  thl^smost  se 
rious  of  Issues. 

The  column  follows: 

It's  a  aubject  we  try  to  shunt  to  thM  back 
of  our  minds,  or  block  out  completely,  but 
some  people  continue  to  think  about  the  un- 
thinkable. Allen  Smorra  suggeata  a  self-can- 
celing phraae:  "Nuclear  survival,"  to  go 
along  with  Jack  Oreen's  "limited  nuclear 
war."  A  few  days  ago  I  quoted  the  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Herhold,  Lutheran,  of  Palo  Alto, 
as  follows:  "There  will  be  nuclear  disarma- 
ment as  soon  as  the  Pro-Life  people  discover 
that  the  bomb  kills  fetuses'  The  Pro-Ufera. 
as  quick  on  the  draw  as  the  Natl  Rifle 
Assoc.,  were  not  slow  to  respond.  The  gist  of 
a  dozen  angry  letters:  "More  people— fetuses 
to  you  liberals— have  been  killed  by  abortion 
than  by  nuclear  bombs  '  The  unthinkable 
thought  that  there  will  be  no  people  at  all 
after  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  the  subject  ad- 
dressed by  Jonathan  Schell  in  a  series  of 
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three  articles  currently  running  In  The  New 
Yorker  magazine. 

Happy  birthday.  PresldenU  Lincoln  and 
Washington,  wherever  you  are.  You  faced 
and  surmounted  grave  crises  In  your  life- 
time, but  not  the  possible  extinction  of 
mankUid  itself.  It  took  our  benighted  gen- 
eration to  come  up  with  that  one.  There  Is. 
in  fact,  an  entire  world  of  mlddle-aglng 
people  who  were  bom  into  the  nuclear  age. 
I  wonder  what  this  does  to  their  hearts  and 
minds.  They  misht  never  know  war.  as  earli- 
er generations  knew  It.  but  they  have  never 
known  peace,  either.  They  have  lived  every 
day  of  their  lives  on  the  edge  of  obliteration 
that  could  come  in  the  next  second,  tomor- 
row—or never,  if  we  are  very  very  lucky,  and 
our  leaders  are  very  very  careful,  and  the 
twmb  doesn't  fall  into  Irresponsible  hands, 
and— well,  the  fact  that  this  list  could  go  on 
and  on  Is  a  measure  of  the  peril. 

Herman  Kahns  Thinking  atwut  the  un- 
thinkable" Is  a  phrase  that  sticks  in  the 
mind  even  of  those  who  try  not  to  think 
about  the  end  of  the  world.  Most  people  are 
like  thoae  San  FYanciscans  who  don't  want 
to  think  about  the  next  major  earthquake, 
one  that  could  mean  the  end  of  a  city.  The 
difference,  of  course.  Is  that  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust would  be  man-made  whereas  a  quake 
Is  an  Act  of  Ood.  Fatalistically,  or  stupidly, 
we  are  relieved  to  read  that  the  survlvallsta' 
bomb  shelters  would  be  useless  against  nu- 
clear attack.  Doctors  are  fighting  against 
the  arms  race  by  warning— in  Increasing 
numbers— that  they  would  be  helpless  In 
such  an  unimaginable  disaster.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  know  that. 

"The  most  trusted  man  In  America  was 
here  a  weekend  ago  for  a  series  of  lectures. 
At  Marin  Civic  Center,  he  was  Uitroduced. 
Jokingly,  as  "The  next  President  of  the 
United  SUtes."  Walter  Cronkite  has 
brushed  aside  all  attempts  to  get  htm  to  run 
for  public  office,  but  the  audience  applaud- 
ed the  introduction.  The  applause  was  even 
stronger  during  and  at  the  end  of  his  lec- 
ture, a  powerful  political  speech  in  which  he 
called  the  arms  race  "mad, "  expressed  his 
fears  that  this  administration  Is  heading 
straight  toward  war,  came  out  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  USSR  ("There  Is  no  other 
way '")  and  applauded  Breahnev's  call  for  se- 
rious arms  talks  (  "I  wish  Reagan  had  said 
that").  At  the  end  of  the  evening.  I  got  the 
feeling  again  that  people  are  looking  for  a 
leader  dedicated  to  peace.  The  Most  Trusted 
Man  in  America  could  be  that  leader.  "We 
cant  win  by  force  of  arms,"  he  said.  "We 
must  do  It  by  example. '" 

The  New  Yorker  Is  an  odd  magazine.  The 
glory  days  of  Founder  Harold  Ross  are  long 
gone.  E.  B.  White,  Thurber.  Benchley.  Doro- 
thy Parker,  Woollcott,  Wolcott  Olbbs.  Padi- 
man,  the  young  Irwin  Shaw,  Cheever,  Helen 
Hollnson- an  all-star  cast  like  that  cannot 
be  replaced,  and  the  product  plainly  shows 
It.  It  Is  still  successful,  however,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  pages  of  slick  ads.  And  It  still 
has  a  conscience,  which  saves  If  Just  as  you 
are  thinking  darkly.  "I  can  live  without  the 
New  Yorker."  Hersey's  "Hiroshima  "  came 
along  at  the  right  time,  as  did  Rachel  Car- 
son's "Silent  Spring."  And  now,  afur  a  long 
dry  spell,  Jonathan  Schells  "The  Pate  of 
the  Earth,"  a  series  on  the  nuclear  holo- 
caust running  In  the  Feb.  1,  8  and  15  Issues. 
In  the  second  Installment  of  this  long 
rambling,  painfully  well-constructed  piece, 
Schell  thinks  the  unthinkable  thought  of  a 
world  entirely  dead— "the  peril  of  human 
extinction,  which  exIsU  not  because  every 
single  person  In  the  world  would  be  killed  by 
the  immediate  explosive  and  radioactive  ef- 
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fects  of  a  holocaust  .  .  .  but  because  a  holo- 
caust might  render  the  biosphere  unfit  for 
human  survival."  As  for  a  holocaust  that 
would  bring  about  ""the  extinction  of  man- 
kind and  other  species,  by  mutilating  the  ec- 
osphere,"  It  would  be  "the  first  to  result 
from  a  deliberate  action  taken  by  the  crea- 
ture extinguished."  He  goes  on:  "Evolution 
has  brought  forth  an  amazing  variety  of 
creatures,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  any 
species,  once  extinguished,  has  ever  evolved 
again." 

Thus  "The  Second  Death,  the  death  of 
mankind,"  the  possibility  that  the  living  can 
stop  the  future  generations  from  entering 
Into  life.  "How  are  we  to  comprehend  the 
life  or  death  of  the  Infinite  number  of  possi- 
ble people  who  do  not  yet  exist  at  all?" 
Writes  Schell:  "Our  modest  role  Is  not  to 
create  but  only  to  preserve  ourselves."  "'The 
alternative  Is  to  surrender  ourselves  to  abso- 
lute and  eternal  darkness  ...  in  which 
never  again  will  a  child  be  bom;  in  which 
never  again  will  human  beings  appear  on 
earth,  and  there  will  t>e  no  one  to  remember 
that  they  ever  did." 

Have  a  nice  day.* 


WATER:  AN  ESSENTIAL  INGREDI- 
ENT TO  NATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ASIZONA 
Ilf  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  local  editorial  last  month, 
attacking  water  projects  as  reclama- 
tion ripoffs,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Commissioner  Robert  Broadbent  re- 
sponded with  a  column  of  facts  I 
would  like  to  share: 

The  dry  Western  States  continue  to 
grow  at  astonishing  rates,  resulting  In 
vastly  Increased  demands  for  energy 
and  water  availability. 

Hydropower  and  water  sales  for  pur- 
poses other  than  farming  return  85 
percent  of  the  construction  costs  for 
water  projects. 

Reclamation  activities  generate  over 
$1  billion  In  State  and  local  taxes  and 
nearly  $3  billion  in  Federal  revenues. 

The  proposed  23-percent  Increase  in 
the  Bureau's  budget,  due  In  large  part 
to  the  massive  migration,  will  Increase 
State  and  Federal  revenues  by  the 
same  4-to-l  ratio. 

By  comparison,  on  Washington's 
Metro  Subway  System,  costing  an  esti- 
mated $10  billion,  the  dollar  return  is 
not  so  apparent,  with  an  80-percent 
Federal  subsidy  never  to  be  repaid. 

For  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  the 
February  19,  1982,  Washington  Post 
editorial  "Reclamation  Ripoff"  and 
Commissioner  Broadbent's  responding 
column  of  March  13.  1982,  "Wait  Till 
Washington  Needs  Water." 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  19, 1982] 

RSCLAMATIOH  RiPOFTS 

Question:  To  what  government  agency 
does  the  Reagan  budget  assign  a  proportion- 
ately larger  increase  than  the  18  percent 
growth  proposed  for  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense?  The  answer  Is  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, which  is  slated  for  a  23  percent  In- 
crease. This  U  not  good  news.  Rather  It  is 
merely  news  of  a  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
very  wasteful  federal  suabsldy.  but  one  that 
has  great  political  resonance  In  the  West. 
The  budget  figure  Itself  represents  a  tri- 
umph of  politics  over  budget-cutting  princi- 
ple. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  builds  Irriga- 
tion projects  under  a  1002  law  designed  to 
encourage  small  family  farmers  to  settle  the 
then  empty  and  arid  West.  The  law  formal- 
ly restricts  the  provision  of  federally  subsi- 
dized water  to  farms  of  160  acres  or  less,  but 
for  decades  that  limitation  has  been  ig- 
nored. A  hugely  disproportionate  share  of 
the  program"8  benefits  go  to  corporations 
nmning  farms  as  large  as  20,000  acres. 

Another  requirement  honored  only  In  the 
breach  Is  that  users  of  the  water  repay  the 
cost  of  the  project.  A  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  of  six  of  these  "full 
repayment"  plans  found  that  the  taxpayer 
sutMldy  In  fact  ranged  from  92  to  98  percent. 
In  a  not  unusual  South  Dakota  project,  for 
example,  users  will  pay  $3.10  per  acre-foot 
of  water  that  costs  $131.50.  In  California's 
Westlands  reclamation  district— where  the 
average  farm  Is  2,400  acres  and  produces 
annual  profits  of  almost  half  a  million  dol- 
lars—the federal  government  is  providing 
water  under  a  decades-long,  inflation-free 
contract  for  about  $10  per  acre-foot.  In 
neighboring  areas  water  on  the  free  market 
can  cost  100  times  that  amount. 

You  might  think  that  now  that  the  West 
includes  many  of  the  fastest-growing  parts 
of  the  country,  a  program  designed  to  lure 
settlers  would  have  outlived  Its  purpose— 
and  you  would  be  right.  The  provision  of  an 
arid  land's  most  valuable  resource  at  a  frac- 
tion of  its  real  value  not  only  milks  the  tax- 
payer of  billions  of  dollars,  but  encourages 
flagrant  waste  of  both  water  and  money. 
Projects  that  flood  as  much  good  agricultur- 
al land  as  they  irrigate  would  never  be  built 
if  the  money  had  to  come  from  local  funds. 
And  today's  flagrantly  wasteful  Irrigation 
techniques  would  have  long  since  gone  the 
way  of  the  gas  guzzler  If  farmers  were 
paying  anything  close  to  the  real  cost  of 
their  water. 

Early  last  year  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  had  some  encouraging  words  to  say 
about  the  need  to  stop  reclamation  ripoffs. 
But  there  was  no  follow-up  to  the  tough 
rhetoric.  The  administration's  "reform" 
bill— supported  last  week  by  the  westem- 
doninated  House  Interior  Committee— pro- 
posed that  the  land  limitation  for  federal 
subsidy  be  raised  from  160  to  960  acres  per 
farm.  But  while  pricing  reform  languishes, 
and  cuts  In  some  other  programs  reach  the 
crisis  level,  reclamation  projects  will  get  a 
healthy  boost  next  year. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1982] 
Wait  Till  Washimcton  Neids  Water 
(By  Robert  N.  Broadbent) 
I  take  strong  issue  with  The  Posts  Feb.  19 
editorial  'Reclamation  Ripoffs. "  The  edito- 
rial made  no  attempt  to  present  or  consider 
the  other  side's  viewpoint.  Not  only  is  The 
Post's  position  uninformed:   It  borders  on 
the  negligent.  Obviously.  The  Post  has  re- 
mained  closed   except   to   those   voices   it 
wants  to  hear. 

The  reclamation  program  has  been  a  life- 
saver  for  the  West  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  It  remains  that  to  this  day.  The 
absolute  constant  throughout  the  arid  West 
Is  the  need  for  water,  not  less  but  more.  The 
migration  to  the  West  continues  unabated. 
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and  more  people  means  the  need  for  more 
water  for  homes  and  cities.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  Impending  need  for  more  water 
for  the  development  of  energy. 

Where  will  this  water  come  from?  As  a 
partial  solution,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
promoting  conservation.  But  regardless  of 
how  effective  the  conservation  techniques 
are,  they  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
growing  demand.  The  only  remaining  solu- 
tion is  the  creation  of  additional  storage  and 
distribution  systems. 

The  beneflU  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram—and repayment  of  those  benefits— far 
surpass  those  generally  attributed  to  It  by 
the  Ul-informed.  The  Post  llmiu  lu  view  to 
that  portion  of  water  project  costa  (nearly 
$2  billion)  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  by 
direct  users  and  falls  to  recognize  that  indi- 
rect beneficiaries  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram have  returned  vast  sums  to  the  Treas- 
ury since  the  program's  Uiceptlon  in  1902. 

Irrigation  farmers  alone  cannot  pay  t>ack 
the  federal  dollars  invested  In  project  facili- 
ties. However,  approximately  85  percent  of 
construction  cosU  are  repaid  through  the 
sale  of  hydropower  and  water  for  purposes 
other  than  farming.  Moreover,  a  stlf fer  pric- 
ing policy  Is  now  being  developed  to  Increase 
the  government's  ret\im  on  Its  Investment. 

The  original  concept  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902,  as  The  Post  pointed  out,  was  to 
open  the  West  for  development.  And  it  did. 
But  the  West  continues  to  grow  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate,  and  the  demand  for  water  will 
Increase  proportionately.  Would  The  Post 
suggest  that,  due  to  limited  water  supplies, 
nobody  else  can  move  West? 

The  reclamation  program  continues  to 
contribute  substantially  to  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  West.  Moreover,  a 
healthy  western  economy  supports  the  na- 
tion's economy:  the  power  generated  by  rec- 
lamation projects  contributes  to  our  energy 
independence:  the  food  and  fiber  produced 
are  a  constant,  year-round  supply  for  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

Attacks  on  the  reclamation  program,  such 
as  The  Post's  editorials,  have  a  divisive  ring 
to  them.  Lashing  out  at  the  West  for  what 
The  Post  believes  to  be  "favored  treatment" 
Is  contradictory  to  its  support  of  a  subsi- 
dized program  here  in  Its  own  backyard  that 
is  a  drain  on  federal  funds.  That  is  the 
Metro  subway  system. 

As  of  today,  some  $8.2  billion  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  Metro  system  with  the  final 
cost  probably  exceeding  $10  billion.  And 
Metro  funding  is  strictly  a  one-way  street. 
Metro  is  in  the  red,  and  it  Is  obvious  to  all 
that  the  80  percent  subsidy  by  the  federal 
government  will  never  be  repaid. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's activities  generate  over  $1  billion 
in  state  and  local  taxes  and  nearly  $3  billion 
in  federal  revenues,  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment for  an  agency  with  a  budget  of  less 
than  $1  billion.  The  23  percent  increase  in 
the  reclamation  budget,  which  apparently 
prompted  The  Post's  editorial,  will  increase 
state  and  federal  revenues  by  the  same  4:1 
ratio.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  call  that 
"pork  barrel." 

As  a  great  newspaper  that  prides  Itself  on 
its  national  perspective,  The  Post's  views  on 
water  appear  to  be  quite  parochial.  The 
Post  might  be  far  removed  from  the  West 
and  presently  can  afford  the  luxury  of  an 
ill-informed  and  cavalier  point  of  view.  But 
what  will  Its  position  be  when  the  crisis 
comes  to  Washington?* 
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INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTTORS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  iTTw  jnuKT 

m  TH«  HOU8K  OF  RmUESmTATIVlS 

WSdnetday.  March  17.  1982 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  li«r.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Independent  con- 
tractorB  leglalation  reported  out  by  the 
Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  96th  Congress. 

As  many  are  aware,  the  Select  Reve- 
nue Measures  Subcommittee  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  the  tax  treatment 
of  independent  contractors  on  March 
23  and  24. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  the  old 
H.R.  5460  is  to  permit  the  subcommit- 
tee to  have  before  it  for  consideration 
the  compromise  legislation  which  was 
laboriously  hammered  out  2  years  ago. 

Although  I  realize  that  this  subcom- 
mittee is  not  bound  by  what  occurred 
in  the  96th  Congress,  it  was  my  feeling 
that  what  with  a  number  of  other  bills 
pending  on  this  issue,  as  well  as 
changes  in  subcommittee  membership, 
it  would  be  helpful  for  this  subcom- 
mittee to  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  work  done  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you.* 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INmATIVE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIOAN 
m  THI  HOUSX  OP  RXPRXSDfTATrVXS 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 
•  MX.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  cosponsor  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. At  a  time  of  unstable  economic 
conditions  worldwide,  rising  interna- 
tional lending  rates,  and  Increased 
Cuban  subversion  within  our  hemi- 
sphere, the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
provides  a  beacon  of  hope  for  our 
poorer  neighbors.  The  initiative  re- 
flects the  administrations  clear  under- 
standing that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  solve  the  region's  economic  prob- 
lems if  we  are  to  provide  stability  on 
our  frontdoor  step.  The  initiative  is  a 
positive  venture  toward  strengthening 
democratic  governments  In  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  constructing  a  necessary 
bulwark  against  Communist-inspired 
insvirgency  and  revolution. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States. 
In  developing  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative, has  coordinated  its  approach 
with  other  donor  nations  in  the 
region.  I  am  speaking  of  Canada. 
Mexico.  Venezuela,  and  Colombia. 

A  unified  attack  on  the  problems  of 
poverty,  inflation,  and  unemployment 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  the  max- 
imum impact  in  the  shortest  possible 
timeframe.  This  spirit  of  cooperation 
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demonstrates  that  the  good  neighbor 
policy  stiU  exists,  that  others  in  the 
hemisphere  are  prepared  to  work  in 
harmony  with  us  in  achieving  common 
goals,  and  that  the  definition  of  an 
American  Is  broader  than  is  often 
thought.  It  means  being  not  just  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  as  we  so  often 
refer  to  ourselves,  but  being  a  citizen 
of  the  Americas,  whether  the  specific 
location  be  Caracas.  Barbados,  or  San 
Jose. 

Briefly  sUted.  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  would  do  the  following 
things.  It  would  spur  investment  by 
granting  tax  credits  now  offered  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  supply  short- 
term  economic  aid  to  address  crlti«al 
problems  that  need  attention  now.  It 
would  lower  duties  on  products  enter- 
ing from  the  Caribbean,  thereby  af- 
fording a  more  open  market  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  stimulating  produc- 
tion in  the  Caribbean.  And  it  would 
extend  credit  guarantees  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

These  concessions  are  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  countries  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. They  will  assist  these  coun- 
tries in  fulfilling  their  potential  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  fields. 
In  order  to  avoid  future  problems  of 
InsUbility  and  military  turmoil.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  SUtes  must  act 
now  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  help 
create  wealth  throughout  the  region, 
with  opportunities  for  all  to  share  in 
this  wealth,  then  we  will  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  making  the  people  of 
the  region  understand  that  they  have 
a  stake  in  democracy,  that  they  have  a 
stake  in  free  enterprise,  and  that  they 
have  a  trusted  friend  In  the  United 
States. 

Today.  I  was  privileged  to  be  present 
at  a  White  House  ceremony  launching 
the  Caribbean  Basin  program  at  which 
the  President  made  the  following  re- 
marks: 

Rkmamu  op  TBI  PassioKirr  at  tri 

CAKIiaKAH  Basim  CnBtOlTT 

The  PRESIDENT.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
three  weeks  ago  In  an  address  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  SUtes  I  presented  a 
comprehensive  proposal  designed  to  help 
the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  cope 
with  a  crisis  of  unprecedented  proportions. 
Today  I  am  traiumlttlng  this  plan  to  Con- 
gress. The  well-being  and  security  of  our 
Caribbean  Basin  neighbors  are  In  our  own 
vital  tntereaU.  Today  both  their  economic 
well-being  and  security  are  threatened.  Eco 
nomlc  disaster  is  consuming  our  neighbors 
money  reserves  and  credit.  It  is  forcing 
thousands  of  people  to  Immigrate  and 
threatening  even  the  most  established  de- 
mocracies. Extremist  groups  and  violent  mi- 
norities are  exploiting  this  economic  misery 
to  gain  new  footholds  in  this  hemisphere.  If 
we  dont  act  now  the  dangers  will  grow.  New 
Cubas  will  arise,  and  the  cost  of  insuring 
our  security  to  the  south  will  escalate. 

The  plan  that  I  am  offering  today  ad- 
dresses the  underlying  concept— or  I  should 
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say.  the  underlying  economic  crisis  that 
offers  opportunities  to  the  foes  of  freedom. 
Our  program,  like  the  crisis  Itself.  Is  unprec- 
edented and  consists  of  mutually  reinforc- 
ing measures  in  the  fields  of  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  financial  assistance.  The  package 
is  a  balanced  one  and  every  component  Is  es- 
sential. It  Is  not  foreign  aid  as  usual,  but  a 
program  that  Is  based  on  unique  American 
practices  that  we  know  work. 

It  will  support  our  neighbors'  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  progress,  political  democ- 
racy, social  Justice,  and  freedom  from  out- 
side intervention.  By  encouraging  a  more 
productive  and  dynamic  private  sector.  It 
will  develop  the  Jobs,  goods,  and  services 
which  the  people  of  the  Basin  need  for  a 
better  life.  This  is  our  contribution.  Others 
In  this  hemisphere  are  also  increasing 
theirs.  Our  willingness  to  act  boldly  has 
been  a  catalyst.  Earlier  this  week  Al  Haig 
and  Bill  Brock  met  with  ministers  of  Colom- 
bia, Mexico.  Venezuela  and  Canada  to  dis- 
cuss programs.  These  countries  are  making 
substantial  contributions. 

Colombia,  which  Is  Itself  a  developing 
country.  Is  Increasing  trade  credits,  balance 
of  payment  swaps,  and  technical  assistance, 
and  will  extend  trade  preferences.  Canada 
will  more  than  double  Its  assistance.  Mexico 
and  Venezuela,  In  addition  to  the  t700  mil- 
lion per  year  oil  facility,  are  increasing 
other  programs  Including  trade  preferences. 
Our  countries  agree  Jointly  to  ask  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  Japan  to  pitch  In  too.  and  we 
will  be  meeting  with  them  soon. 

I  am  acutely  conscious  that  we  ourselves 
are  going  through  a  period  of  economic  dif- 
ficulty. I  wouldn't  propose  this  program  if  I 
were  not  convinced  that  It  Is  In  our  vital  na- 
tional Interest.  The  economies  of  these 
countries  are  small,  the  Impact  of  the  trade 
measures  will  develop  slowly.  Every  protec- 
tion available  to  U.S.  Industry  and  labor 
against  disruptive  Imports  will  remain. 

The  crisis  In  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  move 
with  maximum  speed.  Congress'  leadership 
is  crucial.  Our  security  cannot  wait* 


IMPACT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
LATEST  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 
ON  THE  NORTHEAST  AND  MID- 
WEST 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  M ICRIOAH 
Hf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXntSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  one  of  my  district 
newspapers,  the  Lansing  State  Jour- 
nal. I  am  submitting  the  editorial  be- 
cause it  articulately  expresses  the  con- 
cerns that  many  of  us  from  the  eco- 
nomically distressed  States  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  share  about 
the  impact  that  the  Presidents  latest 
budget  proposals  would  have  on  our 
area. 

[Prom  the  Lansing  SUte  Journal.  Feb.  10. 
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Som  Debts  To  Bs  Repaid 

A  coalition  of  congressmen  from  North- 
east and  Midwest  states  have  zeroed  in  on  a 
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catastrophic  neglect  in  the  Reagan  budget 
that  certainly  should  stir  regional  hackles 
in  Congress. 

The  Industrialized  North,  which  for 
almost  a  century  churned  out  the  products 
of  the  American  success  story.  Is  being 
short-changed  as  the  productivity  of  the 
past  is  ignored  In  Reagan's  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Reps.  Carl  Pursell.  R-Mlch..  and  Robert 
Edgar.  D-Pa..  Issued  a  joint  statement  as 
leaders  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
sional Colalitlon  earlier  this  week  that  was  a 
warning  to  Reagan  that  the  Industrialized 
states  do  not  accept  his  plan  as  equitable. 

"Omi  region's  declining  share  of  America's 
wealth  and  the  surging  unemployment  in 
our  cities  have  stripped  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  revenues  they  need  to 
maintain  public  services,  repair  aging  (water 
and  sewer)  systems,  create  conditions  for 
new  Investment  or  meet  basic  hiunan 
needs." 

Michigan  Sen.  Donald  Rlegle.  co-chairman 
of  the  Senate  regional  coalition,  added  that 
the  budget  "falls  to  offer  real  hope  of  eco- 
nomic relief  to  states  In  America's  Industri- 
alized heartland." 

The  coalition  enumerated  areas  In  which 
the  Reagan  budget  would  toss  billions  of 
dollars  into  projecte  in  Sun  Belt  states  at 
the  distress  of  the  Industrialized  areas. 

In  the  historic  years  of  Industrialization  In 
the  North  and  Midwest,  the  federal  govern- 
ment reaped  untold  billions  In  tax  dollars  as 
workers  left  the  farmlands  of  the  south  and 
moved  Into  factories  and  plants.  During 
World  War  II,  these  workers  produced  tanks 
and  guns.  Later,  they  turned  back  to  auto- 
mobiles. Their  productivity  in  these  times 
made  America  the  greatest  industrial  power 
in  history. 

In  more  recent  years,  as  the  economy  has 
soured  because  of  foreign  competition,  infla- 
tion and  scarce  money,  the  populations  of 
these  Industrial  states  has  dropped  as  work- 
ers left  for  the  South  and  West  where  there 
were  more  jobs.  The  migration  of  earlier 
years  was  reversing  Itself. 

Nonetheless,  the  North  and  Midwest 
sUtes  that  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
gross  national  product  in  the  past  should 
not  be  handed  a  gross  deficit  by  the  federal 
government  when  the  economy  Is  suffering 
because  of  policies  fostered  by  that  same 
federal  government  that  have  given  foreign 
competitors  the  edge  over  American  indus- 

^^■ 
Now  that  the  peaches  are  gone,  Reagan 

would  take  the  cream. 

The  Defense  Department's  budget  would 
rise  by  14  per  cent,  spending  $878  per  capita 
in  the  Western  sUtes  whUe  Michigan  would 
get  only  $201. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service,  designed  to 
help  jobless  workers  find  work,  faces  severe 
cuts  and  this  hits  directly  at  Michigan,  with 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  In  the 
nation;  the  Trade  Readjustment  .Assistance 
would  be  eliminated  within  two  years  and 
with  it  goes  benefits  to  workers  who've  been 
put  out  of  work  because  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Northern  states,  surviving  one  of  the  cold- 
est winters  in  recorded  history,  face  the  loss 
of  weatherlzatlon  and  energy  conservation 
money  (95  percent)  and  a  70  percent  cut  In 
solar,  oil  and  natural  gas  funds. 

Again  with  the  t»ad  winter  In  mind,  per- 
haps the  most  insane  proposal  would  chalk 
up  home  heating  payments  to  the  poor  as 
Income,  to  be  calculated  against  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  food  stamp  benefits. 

And  In  Michigan,  a  sUte  long  noted  for  Its 
multitude  of  colleges  and  universities,  a  21 
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percent  cut  In  education  programs  will  hurt 
Inequitably. 

All  of  Reagan's  budget  must  pass  Con- 
gress, of  course,  and  we  would  demand  that 
members  of  the  coalition  raise  no  less  than 
unholy  hell  about  the  second-class  citizen- 
ship role  the  budget  casU  upon  citizens  of 
their  states. 

Flatly  stated,  there  are  some  old  debts  to 
be  paid. 

Our  representatives  in  Congress  cannot 
allow  the  Reaganomlcs  trickle-down  theory 
to  be  Interpreted  as  meaning  that  federal 
dollars  should  drip  from  North  to  South  or 
West.* 


ACID  RAIN  HITS 
MASSACHUSETTS  HARDEST 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  HASSACHUsrrrs 

TK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  rain  and  its  devastating  ef- 
fects on  the  environment  of  many 
States  has  received  growing  recogni- 
tion. In  a  recent  column  in  the  Boston 
Herald  American.  Dix  White  discusses 
the  terrible  impact  that  acid  rain  has 
on  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with 
particular  attention  to  the  very  nega- 
tive consequences  it  has  for  fishing  in 
our  State.  Mr.  White  goes  on  to  note 
that  while  fishermen  "stand  to  lose 
the  most,  the  quickest,  due  to  acid 
rain"  there  is  a  broader  interest  in 
stopping  the  downfall  of  acid  rain  on 
our  State.  He  notes: 

Increased  water  treatment  costs  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Health  problems 
multiply.  Acid  rains  affects  on  our  soils, 
food  production,  roadways,  general  wildlife, 
and  forest  ecology,  will  have  an  economic 
impact  on  all  of  us. 

Mr.  White  correctly  points  out  that 
the  solution  "must  come  at  national 
and  international  levels."  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  when  we  take  up  the  Clean 
Air  Act  this  year,  to  keep  In  mind  the 
need  to  reduce  the  devastating  effects 
which  acid  rain  can  have  on  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States,  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  American! 

Acn>  RAm  Hrrs  Massacrusrts  Hakskst 
(By  Dix  White) 

The  sUte  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Indicates  that  acid  rain  (and  snow!) 
caused  In  part  by  the  burning  of  sulfur-con- 
talnlng  coal  In  the  mld-westem  U.S.  is  fall- 
ing on  us  with  Increasingly  devastating  ef- 
fects. A  recent  survey  of  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  found  Massachusetts  to  be 
getting  the  worst  acid  rain  among  the  lot. 
To  compound  the  problem,  our  soils  are 
largely  silica-based  and  can't  adequately 
buffer  the  Incoming  acid.  The  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  with  Its  clear  ponds  and 
sandy  soils  Is  particularly  vulnerable,  but 
the  whole  sUte  shows  signs  of  Increasing 
acidification. 

Each  spring,  trout  stocking  is  delayed  in 
many  waters,  because  fisheries  personnel 
must  wait  until  the  pH  levels  are  adequate 
to  allow  for  trout  survival.  Reproduction 
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has  ceased  in  some  southeastern  ponds. 
Headwaters  of  the  Swift  and  Millers  rivers 
that  once  contained  native  brook  trout  pop- 
ulations are  now  devoid  of  fish.  Large  num- 
bers of  spring-stocked  rainbows  In  the 
Quabbln  have  died  due  to  pH  fluctuations. 
We're  just  beginning  to  see  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg. 

F4cW  Is  currently  classifying  Bay  State 
ponds  and  lakes  according  to  their  remain- 
ing ability  to  neutralize  additional  acid 
Input.  Once  this  capability  (measured  In 
parts-per-mlllion  of  calcium  carbonate)  is 
exhausted,  the  pH  of  a  body  of  water  is  at 
the  mercy  of  incoming  acidic  precipitation 
and  may  begin  to  fluctuate  badly. 

As  calcium  carbonate  Is  used  up  In  buffer- 
ing acid,  other  buffering  systems  In  our  soils 
come  Into  play  which  release  aluminum, 
lead,  mercury,  chromium  and  even  arsenic 
to  leach  into  our  waters.  The  agency  cur- 
rently lists  30  ponds  and  lakes  as  critical' 
and  many  more  as  'endangered.'  It's  likely 
that  more  ponds  will  be  listed  as  testing  con- 
tinues. 

The  liming  of  our  ponds  and  lakes  appears 
to  be  the  only  viable,  if  temporary,  solution 
to  the  acid  problem  here.  Liming  has  many 
drawbacks:  It's  expensive,  time  consuming, 
only  applicable  to  certain  specific  situations 
and  a  temporary  solution.  But.  It's  the  only 
solution  presently  available  and  F&W  will 
lime  eight  ponds  on  the  critical  list  from 
now  through  spring.  These  Include:  Specta- 
cle Pond.  Sandwich:  Pinllco  Pond,  Pal- 
mouth:  Marys  Pond.  Rochester  Hlgglna 
Pond,  Brewster;  Feartngs  Pond,  Plymouth; 
Little  Pond,  Plymouth;  Dennis  Pond.  Tar- 
mouth  and  Wallum  Lake,  Douglas. 

The  cost  of  liming  theae  ponds— with  1300 
lbs.  of  lime  per  acre— comes  to  over  $14,000 
and  officials  hope  the  treatment  Is  good  for 
about  six  years.  The  lime  to  treat  the  other 
13  ponds  on  the  critical  list  will  cost  about 
$100.000— far  beyond  the  division's  financial 
abilities.  FAW  Director  Dick  Cronln  said 
"We're  desperately  seeking  liming  funds 
from  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 
Department  of  Environmental  Management 
and  any  other  state  agencies  related  to 
today's  water  resource  management." 

Fishermen,  who  stand  to  lose  the  most  the 
quickest  due  to  acid  rain,  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  to  stop  It.  But.  the 
general  public  should  also  be  demanding  so- 
lutions. Increased  water  treatment  costs  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Health  problems 
multiply.  Add  rain's  effecU  on  our  soils, 
food  production,  roadways,  general  wildlife 
and  forest  ecology  will  have  an  economic 
impact  on  all  of  us. 

The  final  solution  must  come  at  national 
and  international  levels.  Probably,  legisla- 
tion to  limit  sulfur  and  nitrogen  emissions 
from  coal-fired  planU  will  be  the  place  to 
start.  Reader's  suggestions  are  welcomed.* 


THE  MOROSCO  THEATRE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  mW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  H.R. 
5873,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Helen 
Hayes  and  Morosco  Theatres  in  the 
city  of  New  York  as  a  national  historic 
site  in  recognition  of  their  important 
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historic  and  cultural  associations  and 
architectural  characteristics,  and  in 
recognition  of  their  significance  to 
this  Nation  as  sites  for  the  performing 
arts  since  early  In  this  century. 

A  host  of  recognized  experts  have 
concurred  in  the  architectural  and  his- 
torical Importance  of  these  theaters. 
James  Marston  Pitch,  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  architectural  preservation,  has 
sUted  that  the  Morosco  is  a  distin- 
guished example  of  neo-Regency 
design,"  "has  long  been  known  for  Its 
excellent  acoustic  behavior."  and  "has 
for  half  a  century  been  the  scene  of 
distinguished  productions  in  which  a 
succession  of  famous  actors  have  ap- 

Giorgio  Cavaglierl.  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  has  cited  the  Morosco  as 
"deserving  of  national  recognition  for 
its  architectural  design,  its  historic 
past  and  also  the  exceptional  Intimacy 
that  it  permits  the  specUtor  to 
enjoy." 

Clive  Barnes,  the  distinguished  New 
York  theater  critic,  has  called  the  the- 
aters "part  of  Broadway's  royal  blue 
lifeblood,"  and  "gems  of  theater  build- 
ing," and  Arthur  Miller,  the  distin- 
glshed  playwright,  has  cited  the  Mor- 
osco as  "the  best  theater  in  New 
York."  with  "superb"  sightlines  and 
"remarkable"  acoustics. 

Cyril  M.  Harris,  the  acoustical  cosul- 
tant  for  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  and  other  im- 
portant theaters,  has  said,  "in  my  pro- 
fessional opinion,  there  is  no  better 
theater,  from  the  standpoint  of  acous- 
tics, on  Broadway." 

Last  fall  the  National  Park  Service 
determined  that  the  Morosco  Theatre 
was  of  such  significance  to  the  Nation 
that  it  was  found  eligible  for  listing  In 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  I  quote  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jerry  Rogers.  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  dated  November  17,  1981: 

The  National  Register  Is  the  list  of  dls- 
tricts,  sites,  buildinxs.  structures  and  objects 
significant  In  American  history,  architec- 
ture, archeology,  engineering  and  culture. 
Theatre  buildings  are  eligible  for  the  Na- 
tional Register  If  they  possess  Integrity  of 
location,  design,  setting,  materials,  work- 
manship, feeling,  and  association,  and  meet 
one  or  more  of  the  four  specific  National 
Register  criteria.  A.  B.  C  and  D.  The  Mor- 
osco Theatre  possesses  the  various  types  of 
Integrity  mentioned  above  because  It  sits  on 
its  original  location;  the  design,  materials, 
and  workmanship  remain  essentially  Intact: 
the  character  of  Its  Immediate  setting  is  ap- 
propriate to  Its  historic  period;  and  It  evokes 
a  sense  of  its  historic  period  and  associa- 
tions. 

Criterion  A  qualifies  properties  "that  are 
associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  broad  patterns 
of  our  history"  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Register.  The  Morosco  Theatre  Is  signifi- 
cant for  its  role  In  the  development  of  the 
Times  Square/Broadway  area  in  New  York 
as  the  undisputed  center  for  American  The- 
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atre  since  the  early  20th  century.  The  devel- 
opment of  American  theatre  is  an  important 
theme  in  American  history. 

The  Morosco  Theatre  was  built  during  the 
major  period  of  expansion  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  in  New  York,  was  the  second  of  nine 
theatres  on  Its  block  and  has  remained  open 
and  In  continuous  use  as  a  legitimate  thea- 
tre until  this  year.  At  the  time  of  construc- 
tion. Oliver  Morosco  recognized  that  a  thea- 
ter's reputation  Influences  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  plays  presented  in  it.  An  Im- 
portant gauge  in  evaluating  a  theatre's  abili- 
ty to  represent  the  essence  of  New  York 
theatre  is  association  with  milestones  in  the 
profession.  The  Morosco's  history  of  suc- 
cessful and  artlstlcaUy  acclaimed  produc- 
tions and  performances  is  Impressive.  The 
Pulitzer  Prize  is  an  acknowledged  measure 
of  excellence,  and  the  Morosco  has  pro- 
duced more  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  plays 
than  any  other  theatre  in  the  city.  Produc- 
tion of  plays,  especially  Important,  prize 
winning  plays,  which  have  made  lasting  con- 
tributions to  American  theatre  art,  is  a  criti- 
cal quality  which  demonstrates  length,  con- 
tinuity, and  strength  of  association.  The 
fact  that  certain  plays  moved  elsewhere  for 
further  preaenUtion  attesU  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  plays  rather  than  to  the  Insig- 
nificance of  the  Morosco.  Overall  the  Mor 
oaco's  distinguished  record  of  association 
with  important  plays  is  strong  enough  that 
it  would  be  eligible  under  criterion  A  If 
there  were  no  other  areas  of  significance. 

Criterion  B  applies  to  properties  "that  are 
associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  signifi- 
cant in  our  past."  In  considering  associa- 
tions with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in 
the  past,  the  National  Register  emphasizes 
associations  with  aspecU  of  that  person's 
life  that  represent  the  significant  achieve- 
ments In  his  field.  The  importance  of 
Eugene  O'Neill's  career  to  the  development 
of  American  theatre  is  unquestioned,  and 
his  first  full-length  Broadway  play,  "Beyond 
the  Horizon."  is  recognized  as  a  watershed 
In  the  history  of  American  drama.  Regard- 
less of  the  len^tb  of  the  play's  run,  or  the 
location  of  subsequent  performances,  the 
opening  of  the  play  at  the  Morosco  was  a 
noteworthy  event.  As  the  location  of  that 
event,  the  Morosco  is  an  important  resource 
In  representing  the  beginning  of  O'Neill's 
extraordinary  influence  on  American  thea- 
tre. A  long  list  of  other  distinguished  play- 
wrights, producers,  directors,  and  actors,  in- 
cluding Thornton  Wilder,  Arthur  Miller. 
Tennessee  Williams,  Katharine  Hepburn, 
Kitty  CarlUle  Hart.  Margaret  Hamilton, 
and  Helen  Hayes,  have  also  had  significant 
associations  with  the  Morosco.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  there  to  have  been  an  exclusive 
or  continuous  association  with  any  one  Indi- 
vidual. 

Criterion  C  applies  to  properties  "that 
embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  or 
that  represent  the  work  of  a  master,  or  that 
possess  high  artistic  values,  or  that  repre- 
sent a  significant  and  distinguishable  entity 
whose  components  may  lack  Individual  dis- 
tinction." The  Morosco  Theatre  Is  signifi- 
cant as  an  embodiment  of  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  a  type  and  period.  Designed  by 
Herbert  J.  Krapp  In  1018.  the  Morosco  is 
considered  to  be  an  excellent  example  of 
functional  theatre  design  for  theatres  of  its 
period  In  New  York,  with  particularly  noU- 
ble  acoustics.  We  note  the  commenu  of 
Arthur  MUler.  Cyril  Harris,  and  Christo- 
pher Jaffe  concerning  the  excellence  of  its 
functional  design  Including  its  scale,  sight 
lines  and  acoustics.  These  design  qualities 
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need  not  be  unique  or  irreplaceable  to  make 
the  Morosco  Theatre  significant.  This  deci- 
sion is  not  based  upon  architectural  signifi- 
cance as  a  relection  of  aesthetics  or  artistic 
achievement. 

We  recognize  that  differences  of  opinion 
exist  on  the  eligibility  of  the  Morosco  Thea- 
tre; however,  having  considered  all  of  the 
material  submitted  it  Is  our  conclusion  that 
the  theatre  is  eligible  for  the  National  Reg- 
ister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  intended  to  help  save  the 
Helen  Hayes  and  Morosco  Theatres  as 
an  important  representative  portion  of 
America's  cultural  heritage  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 

The  complete  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
H.R.  5873 

A  bill  to  designate  the  Helen  Hayes  and 
Morosco  Theatres  in  the  city  of  New  York 
as  a  national  historic  site,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  astembled.  That  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  historic  and  cultural  sig- 
nificance to  the  Nation  as  sites  for  the  per- 
forming arts  for  more  than  50  years,  and  In 
recognition  of  their  important  historic  and 
cultural  associations  and  architectural  char- 
acteristics, that  real  property  known  as  the 
Helen  Hayes  and  Morosco  Theatres,  located 
In  the  city  of  New  York  In  the  SUte  of  New 
York,  is  hereby  designated  as  the  Helen 
Hayes-Moroaco  Theatre  National  Historic 
Site. 

Sbc.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  assist  by  any  loan,  grant, 
license,  or  otherwise  in  the  demolition  of 
the  Helen  Hayes-Moroaco  Theatre  National 
Historic  Site,  or  in  the  alteration  of  the  site, 
unless  such  alteration  contributes  to  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  site  and 
its  historical,  cultural,  and  architectural 
character.* 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IlfSIAMA 
Ilf  THS  HOUSI  OP  RKPRCSDITATIVES 

WedMsday,  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1982.  into  the 
ColfCRSSSIOIf  AL  RccoRo: 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  immigration. 

More  people  entered  the  United  States  in 
IMO  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  this  nation.  Net  immigration— legal  and 
Illegal  immigrants,  as  well  as  refugees— now 
totals  In  excess  of  one  million  persons  per 
year.  Many  of  these  people  arrive  illegally: 
it  Is  estimated  that  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion illegal  immigrants  cross  our  borders 
each  year.  This  rapid  influx  of  people  from 
overseas  has  serious  social  and  economic  Im- 
plications for  the  United  SUtes. 

It  Is  important  to  set  these  figures  In  con- 
text. The  United  SUtes  accepts  twice  as 
many  immigrants  and  refugees  as  do  the 
rest  of  the  world's  nations  combined.  Legal 
and  Illegal  immigrants  account  for  one-half 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  population  and 
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a  rising  percentage  of  our  welfare  dependen- 
cy and  crime.  Despite  our  marvelous  record 
of  assimilating  immigrants  In  years  past  and 
our  obvious  openness  to  them  today.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  can  successfully  Inte- 
grate such  a  staggering  number  of  newcom- 
ers Into  our  society.  Most  experts  expect 
that  unless  some  restrictions  are  put  Into 
place  soon,  the  rate  of  immigration  is  likely 
to  accelerate.  The  Third  World  countries 
from  which  many  of  the  Immigrants  come 
are  unable  to  absorb  their  own  rapidly  ex- 
panding populations.  They  simply  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  create  Jobs  fast  enough 
to  keep  already  high  rates  of  unemployment 
from  rising.  For  example,  Mexico's  popula- 
tion, now  70  million  persons,  will  double  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  During  the  next  two 
decades,  the  third  world  must  find  Jobs  for 
more  people  than  now  make  up  the  devel- 
oped world's  workforce. 

As  these  facU  make  clear,  the  United 
States  has  two  basic  immigration  problems. 
First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  rate  of 
growth  and  sheer  size  of  the  number  of 
people  who  are  immigrating.  Second,  there 
is  the  problem  of  illegal  immigration.  Con 
gress  should  address  both  problems  without 
delay.  It  must  decide  how  many  immigrants 
we  will  accept  and  how  we  wUl  regain  con- 
trol of  our  borders. 

For  several  reasons,  immigration  policy 
has  never  been  easy  for  Congress.  The  pres- 
siires  for  people  to  leave  the  developing 
countries  are  strong.  We  want  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  those  nations,  and  we 
rely  on  many  of  them  for  raw  materials  (for 
example,  we  purchase  oil  from  Mexico). 
Also,  the  diversity  of  interests  in  Immigra- 
tion In  our  own  country  Is  very  great.  Pow- 
erful political  cross-currents  from  business, 
labor,  environmental,  and  civil  rights  groups 
emerge  during  the  consideration  of  almost 
any  immigration  legislation.  Moreover,  the 
practical  and  moral  consequences  of  Immi- 
gration reform  disrupt  the  usual  liberal-con- 
servative alignments  in  Congress.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  read  a  legislator's  political  orien- 
tation into  his  or  her  votes  on  immigration. 
The  lack  of  consensus  on  what  to  do  and 
the  strong  feelings  generated  by  differing 
religious,  ethnic,  and  racial  vlewi>olnts  all 
make  immigration  a  very  tough  matter  for 
Congress  to  handle.  Finally,  the  Issue  Is  all 
the  more  Intractable  and  postponement  of 
debate  all  the  more  attractive  because  there 
are  no  sound  data  on  the  number  of  Illegal 
immigrants  and  the  long-term  effect  of  im- 
migration. 

Nevertheless,  the  Immigration  problem  is 
urgent.  Congress  has  to  address  it  now. 

In  the  short  term,  at  least,  two  steps 
should  be  taken.  First,  we  should  Increase 
the  nuunber  of  police  on  our  borders  and  im- 
prove their  technical  ability  to  control  the 
movement  of  people  across  them.  Second, 
we  should  make  It  Illegal  for  employers  to 
hire  people  who  have  no  authorization  to 
work  In  the  United  States.  Employers  who 
may  be  tempted  to  break  the  law  should 
face  fines  large  enough  to  constitute  a  real 
disincentive  to  hire  Illegal  workers.  This 
second  step  is  a  controversial  one,  but  it  is 
essential  If  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
program  to  discourage  the  entry  of  Illegal 
immlgranU  into  the  United  SUtes.  Without 
it.  any  effort  at  enforcement  would  be  Im- 
mediately overwhelmed  by  the  thousands  of 
foreigners  who  are  wUling  to  risk  detection 
and  deporUtlon  for  the  chance  to  find  a  Job 
here.  Because  the  law  would  work  only  if 
employers  could  tell  Illegal  immigrants  from 
legal  Job  seekers,  a  system  of  work  authori- 
zation for  all  new  employees  would  have  to 
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be  designed  and  adopted.  Whatever  system 
were  used.  It  should  serve  as  a  simple  and 
fair  test  of  a  worker's  eligibility,  not  lend 
itself  to  discrimination  against  foreign-ap- 
pearing workers,  not  intrude  on  Individual 
freedom  any  more  than  necessary,  and  be  as 
cost-effective  as  possible. 

The  mass  deporUtion  of  illegal  aliens  now 
in  the  United  SUtes  is  a  step  we  should  not 
take.  Such  an  action  would  involve  a  huge 
and  costly  army  of  police,  widespread  viola- 
tions of  internationally-recognized  human 
rights,  and  irreparable  damage  to  American 
prestige  in  the  world.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
mass  deporUtlon.  we  would  have  to  allow  il- 
legal immlgranU  who  entered  the  United 
SUtes  before  a  certain  date  and  who  had 
been  in  continuous  residence  for  a  period  of 
time  to  remain  here  as  permanent  resident 
aliens.  The  Federal  government  says  that 
there  are  now  some  3.5  million  to  6  million 
people  who  might  be  eligible  to  remain.  An 
"amnesty"  might  cause  significant  adminis- 
trative problems,  as  well  as  problems  of 
equity,  but  it,  too,  is  an  essential  component 
of  any  effective  short-term  approach  to  the 
Immigration  problem. 

In  order  to  help  change  the  conditions 
abroad  which  prompt  foreigners  to  seek 
entry  into  the  United  SUtes.  we  should 
work  with  other  nations  to  develop  suiUble 
policies  on  economic  development  and  Immi- 
gration. It  Is  especially  important  that  de- 
veloping countries  undertake  Job-creating 
proJecU.  so  that  their  people  will  not  be 
forced  to  leave  home  in  search  of  work. 

(Note;  Information  for  this  newsletter  was 
drawn  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Council  of  the  U.N.A.-U.8.A.)* 


EPA'S  E>OUBTFUL  COMMITMENT 
TO  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  CON- 
TROLS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAnrouriA 
nt  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  cushion  in- 
dustry from  its  responsibility  to 
manage  the  proper  treatment,  storage, 
and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes— a 
problem  universally  recognized  to  pose 
life-threatening  dangers  to  our  com- 
munities. Their  policies  have  turned 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
from  guardian  of  the  health  of  our 
communlties,  to  a  mercenary  on  the 
side  of  Industry's  regulatory  rebellion. 

In  a  series  of  manuevers,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  at- 
tempted to  defer  enforcement  of  its 
own  regulations  to  restrict  the  dispos- 
al of  containerized  liquids  in  landfills. 
On  February  18,  EPA  announced  it 
was  lifting  the  restrictions  on  liquid 
waste  disposal  in  landfill  for  90  days, 
effective  February  25,  while  the 
Agency  held  public  hearings  on  pro- 
posals to  allow  limited  landfilling  of 
such  wastes. 

This  90-day  ticket  for  unrestricted 
dumping  came  3  days  before  industries 
were  required  to  apply  for  a  permit  to 
authorize  the  storage  of  liquid  wastes 
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on  their  property  beyond  the  compli- 
ance pericxl.  It  was  a  well-recognized 
problem  that  many  Industries  had 
been  stcKkpiling  the  liquids  at  their  fa- 
cilities and  needed  to  alleviate  the  ac- 
cumulation of  toxic  substances.  But  it 
is  not  standard  procedure  to  suspend 
the  regulations  while  considering  new 
solutions  to  ingrained  problems  of  reg- 
ulatory compliance. 

The  President's  nominating  policies 
seems  also  to  reflect  his  low-key  con- 
cerns for  environmental  protection. 
Consistent  with  his  past  nominating 
patterns.  President  Reagan  recently 
chose  Rita  Lavelle,  a  former  industry 
spokeswoman  for  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  serious  polluters,  as  Administra- 
tor for  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency 
Response.  This  position  includes  man- 
agement of  the  $1.6  billion  superfund 
program,  and  the  hazardous  and  solid 
wAste  programs.  Ms.  Lavelle's  experi- 
ence with  waste  disposal  problems 
spnmg  from  her  role  as  communica- 
tions director  for  an  Aerojet  subsidi- 
ary that  was  sued  by  California  for 
ground  water  contamination. 

Ms.  Lavelle  may  be  a  benign  addition 
to  the  decay  of  regulatory  enforce- 
ment that  seems  already  to  prevail  at 
EPA.  However,  her  imAge.  as  perceived 
by  the  media  in  my  local  paper,  fuels 
public  concern  about  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  environmental 
protection.  I  share  with  you  an  editori- 
al from  the  Riverside  Press  Enterprise 
that  views  the  nomination  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  President's  "fox-ln-the- 
henhouse"  approach  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  regulatory  agencies.  I 
also  include  an  article  from  today's 
Los  Angeles  Times: 

(From  the  Riverside  Press  Enterprise,  Feb. 
25.  1982] 

iMCKHSiAaT  NoMnm 

President  Reagan  has  announced  his 
choice  of  administrators  for  the  govern- 
ment's toxic  waste  disposal  program,  and  if 
nothing  else,  it  shows  his  tolerance  for  fox- 
in-the-henhouse  Jokes  Is  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  president's  selection  for  the  Job  Is 
RiU  Lavelle.  who  until  a  few  months  ago 
served  as  spokeswoman  for  a  firm  which  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  la- 
beled as  one  of  the  nation's  largest  pollut- 
ers. 

As  chief  spokeswoman  for  Aerojet-Oener- 
al  Corp..  RIU  Lavelle  defended  a  subsidiary 
of  that  firm  against  sUte- filed  charges  that 
It  had  allowed  trichloroethylene,  an  Indus- 
trial chemical,  to  contaminate  the  water 
Uble  in  an  8.000-acre  area  near  Sacramento. 

The  sUte  originally  sought  penalties  of 
$31,000  a  day  for  every  day  the  company  al- 
lowed pollution  to  continue— that  allegedly 
spanned  a  full  decade— and  the  EPA  has  la- 
beled the  area  one  of  the  US  most  hazard- 
ous sites  In  the  nation. 

As  such.  It  could  receive  money  from  the 
federal  toxic  waste  cleanup  "superfund"— 
which  she.  as  an  assistant  EPA  administra- 
tor, would  oversee. 

Environmental  factions,  calling  the  nomi- 
nation symbolically  bizarre,  immediately 
promised  to  fight  against  her  confirmation 
in  the  Senate. 
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In  her  defenae.  the  administration  sug- 
gests its  nomine*  Is  experienced  in  the  prob- 
lems of  hasardous  wmste.  and  that  she  has 
an  administrative  vitality:  she  worked  for 
Mr.  Reagan  when  he  was  California  gover- 
nor. 

Rita  LaveUe  also  has  sworn  to  stay  unin- 
volved  in  matters  affecting  her  old  compa- 
ny. 

Even  so.  remembering  that  it's  an  election 
year  and  that  toxic  waste  is  a  subject  that 
can  generate  its  own  heated  controversy, 
she  promises  to  be  an  incendiary  nominee. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  17, 
1083] 

Hazajidous  Wastk  Thk  Public  Will  Pat 

(By  James  Lewis  and  Katherine  Durso- 
Hughea) 

Every  time  government  makes  It  cheaper 
for  industry  to  casually  discard  hazardous 
waste— as  the  U.S.  Envtronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  recently  did  by  allowing  the 
burial  of  liquid  haurdous  waste  In  land- 
fills—the true  cost  of  disposing  of  that 
waste  is  shifted  to  the  general  public  in  the 
form  of  massive  clean-up  expenses,  lost  re- 
sources and  spirallng  rates  of  cancer,  birth 
defects  and  disease. 

With  the  Love  Canal  in  New  York.  String- 
fellow  quarry  near  Riverside.  Calif.,  and 
similar  toxic  monsters  around  the  country. 
Industry  has  exhausted  public  willingness  to 
accept  these  cosU.  The  1976  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  was  the  federal 
government's  first  step  toward  making  in- 
dustry—and. indirectly,  a  particular  indus- 
try's specific  customers,  instead  of  the 
public  at  large— pay  these  cosU  through 
proper  treatment  and  disposal.  Improved 
manufacturing  to  reduce  waste  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  environmental 
damage.  But.  during  the  past  14  months, 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  removed 
many  of  the  strong  regiilatlons.  as  well  as 
the  enforcement  and  fines,  that  could  make 
safe  waste  management  the  economical 
choice. 

The  EPA's  decision  last  month  to  reverse 
the  ban  on  landfill  disposal  of  liquid  hazard 
ous  waste  is  one  in  a  aeries  of  major  changes 
guaranteed  to  shift  true  waste-disposal  costs 
to  the  public,  increase  the  probability  of 
toxic  contamination  and  undermine  efforts 
to  control  hazards  and  to  develop  safe  treat- 
ment and  disposal  facilities. 

Some  other  major  agency  changes  will  (1) 
eliminate  rules  requiring  a  facility  operator 
to  have  a  plan  of  action  should  hazardous 
wastes  escape  a  landfill:  (2)  drop  requlre- 
menU  that  existing  haiardous-waste  incin- 
erators not  emit  any  of  the  wastes  they 
bum  into  the  atmosphere:  (3)  lift  rules  re- 
quiring haaardous-waste-management  facili- 
ties to  carry  Insurance  adequate  to  pay  for 
cleanup,  damages  and  injuries  resulting 
from  the  release  of  toxic  chemicals  Into  a 
community,  and  (4)  substitute  a  random 
sampling  for  the  aiuiual  report  previously 
required  of  all  companies  generating  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

These  changes  leave  public  protection 
from  toxic- waste  mishaps  to  "interim  "  fed- 
eral rules  that  are  Inadequately  enforced, 
limited  in  scope  and  "not  Intended  to  pro- 
vide health  and  environmental  protection." 
according  to  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office.  And  if  these  meager  precautions  fall. 
the  public  must  depend  on  the  much-lauded 
but  severely  overburdened  "Superfund" 
waste-site  cleanup  program.  This  program, 
funded  well  below  the  amount  authorized 
by  Congress  even  though  most  of  Its  money 
comes  directly  from  the  chemical  industry. 
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will  at  best  cover  the  cleanup  of  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  thousands  of  toxic  dumps  across 
the  nation. 

Of  course,  not  all  governments  or  indus- 
tries are  trying  to  balance  the  cost  of  haz- 
ardous-waste management  on  the  backs  of 
the  public.  Some  state  governments  and 
some  companies  are  taking  a  long-term  look 
at  the  problems  and  devising  strategies  for 
reduction  and  proper  disposal  of  wastes. 
California  is  a  notable  example,  with  a  pro- 
gram that  not  only  bans  landfill  disposal  of 
certain  highly  toxic  wastes  but  also  provides 
industry  with  technical  assistance  to  find  al- 
ternative disposal  and  reduction  techniques. 
Michigan.  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin 
offer  tax  incentives  for  companies  that 
reduce  or  recycle  their  wastes.  Kansas.  Indi- 
ana, Maine  and  Florida  charge  Industry  for 
what  one  law  calls  "the  privilege  of  generat- 
ing hazardous  waste."' 

Companies  as  large  as  Uniroyal  Chemical 
Co.  and  as  small  as  Reliable  Plating  Co.  of 
Milwaukee  are  discovering  that  It  pays  in 
the  long  term  not  to  produce  waste— even 
when  this  means  a  sizable  short-term  invest- 
ment. Uniroyal.  for  example.  Invested 
$48,000  to  turn  some  of  lU  hazardous  waste 
Into  steam  power,  and  in  one  year  saved 
1183.000  In  energy  and  disposal  costs.  Reli- 
able Plating  invested  »30.000  In  a  system 
that  was  first  considered  a  regulatory 
burden,  but  after  eight  months  had  reduced 
raw  material  (chrome)  purchases  by  90% 
and  water  use  by  12.000  gallons  per  day. 

By  weakening  hazardous-waste  rules,  the 
Reagan  Administration  Is  making  It  Impossi- 
ble for  environmentally  responsible  compa- 
nies to  compete  in  the  marketplace.  Defi- 
cient regulations  and  Indifferent  enforce- 
ment encourage  unscrupulous  waste  han- 
dling, removing  the  Investment  Incentive 
from  safe  waste  management  and  making 
waste  mismanagement  seem  attractive  in 
the  short  run.  But  the  long-term  costs  of  in- 
creased health  and  environmental  problems 
are  Incalculable.  Only  one  thing  is  certain: 
The  public  will  pay.* 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK:  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  MINNESOTA'S 
HANNAH  JENSEN  KEMPFER 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

oPKimmoTA 
IH  THK  HOUSt  or  RCPRZSKirrATIVIS 

Tneaday.  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  com- 
memorating Women's  History  Week 
and  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  dedi- 
cated and  compassionate  woman  from 
the  history  of  the  SUte  of  Minnesota. 

Hannah  Jensen  Kempfer— December 
22,  1880,  to  September  27,  1943— a 
Minnesota  State  legislator,  was  bom 
literally  on  the  North  Sea.  the  child  of 
an  unknown  sailor  and  a  ship  steward- 
ess. Abandoned  In  the  Norwegian  Port 
of  Stavanger.  she  was  placed  in  a 
home  for  foundlings.  Several  months 
later  Martha  and  Ole  Jensen  adopted 
Hannah  and.  In  1886,  brought  her 
with  them  to  America. 

Like  many  Norwegians  the  Jensens 
settled  In  Minnesota,  at  first  in  Adams 
and  then,  at  Erhard  in  Ottertail 
County.  Hannah  grew  up  in  poverty. 
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Her  parents,  squatters  on  a  slice  of 
railroad  land,  lived  in  a  small  log 
house  with  a  sod  roof  and  a  dirt  floor, 
eking  out  a  bare  subsistence.  By  work- 
ing at  odd  Jobs  as  a  child,  from  milkmg 
cows  to  cleaning  a  doctor's  office  in 
Fergtis  Falls,  Hannah  managed  to 
attend  school.  After  completing  her 
work  at  the  country  school,  she  en- 
rolled at  the  public  school  in  Fergus 
Falls  long  enough  to  pass  the  teachers' 
examination. 

Fulfilling  a  dream.  Hannah,  at  17 
became  the  teacher  of  the  district 
school  In  Friberg  Township.  Ottertail 
County.  Strong,  sometimes  stem,  but 
deeply  compassionate,  she  did  every- 
thing possible  to  help  her  pupils. 
During  these  years  she  also  organized 
church  socials  and  quilting  bees,  and 
led  township  meetings.  On  May  20, 
1903.  she  married  Charles  Taylor 
Kempfer.  a  young  farmer  from  Fergus 
Palls.  Although  childless.  the 
Kempfers  helped  rear  a  whole  host  of 
children.  Their  home  near  Fergus 
Falls  quickly  became  a  veritable  com- 
munity center  as  Hannah  continued  to 
take  the  lead  In  many  affairs  of  the 
area. 

By  the  spring  of  1922  many  people 
in  her  area  were  urging  Hannah 
Kempfer  to  run  for  the  State  house  of 
representatives.  The  nonpartisan 
league  endorsed  her.  but  she  chose  to 
run  as  an  Independent.  That  fall  she 
was  one  of  the  top  votegetters  and  was 
elected. 

Therefore,  except  for  a  defeat  In 
1930.  Hannah  Kempfer  served  con- 
tinuously in  the  Minnesota  House  of 
RepresenUtives  from  1923  to  1941. 
Throughout  these  years  she  remained 
an  independent.  Her  orientation,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  middle  western  agrar- 
ian progresslvlsm.  If  she  leaned  to  any 
political  party,  especially  in  her  later 
years  in  the  legislature,  it  was  to  the 
Republicans.  Still,  she  was  prepared  to 
back  many  phases  of  Gov.  Floyd  B. 
Olson's  farmer-laborite  program 
during  the  decade  of  the  Depression. 

During  her  legislative  career.  Mrs. 
Kempfer  served  at  one  time  or  an- 
other on  all  but  one  committee.  Delib- 
erate and  forthright  rather  than  flam- 
boyant or  flashy,  she  was  elevated  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Game  and 
Pish  Committee,  a  post  that  she  vigor- 
ously fought  for.  Conservation  and 
social  welfare  were  her  two  main  Inter- 
ests. She  was  a  leader  In  the  passing  of 
a  fishing  license  law,  the  revenue  from 
which  would  help  pay  for  the  stocking 
of  Minnesota's  lakes  and  rivers.  She 
also  helped  pass  a  bill  outlawing  the 
cruel  steel  Jaw  game  trap,  which  had 
been  In  use  almost  everywhere  In  the 
State.  She  was  constantly  visiting  the 
State's  various  welfare  Institutions. 
Remembering  her  own  childhood,  she 
was  especially  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  women  and  children.  Among 
the    several    welfare    measures    she 
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helped  pass  was  a  bill  to  Improve  the 
status  of  Illegitimate  children. 

Hannah  Kempfer  was  regarded  as 
completely  fearless  by  many  and  ut- 
terly uncompromising  in  her  honesty. 
She  never  hesitated  to  rebuke  her  col- 
leagues in  the  house  publicly:  some 
called  her  a  thom  In  the  flesh  and  a 
bean  spiller,  but  few  could  bully  or 
cajole  her.  Despite  the  fact  that  she 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  women 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  over  a  period 
of  20  years,  she  quickly  slipped  Into 
obscurity  after  her  retirement  In  1941. 
Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  62. 
Hannah  Jensen  Kempfer  suffered  a 
fractured  hip  and  died  at  Fergtis  Palls. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Tonseth  Luth- 
ean  Church  Cemetery  in  PYlberg 
Township.* 


FOCUS  ON  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOUISIAltA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  Its  latest  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee emphasized  the  crucial  role  high 
technology  can  play  in  the  Nation's 
economic  future.  The  committee  pre- 
sented its  analysis  as  part  of  its  statu- 
tory duty  to  respond  to  the  President's 
annual  report  with  its  own  recommen- 
dations for  short-term  and  long-term 
economic  policy. 

In  our  report,  we  focused  on  the 
catalytic  role  played  by  the  semicon- 
ductor industry  In  facilitating  growth 
of  related  high  technology  Industries. 
Over  the  past  several  years.  Innovative 
U.S.  semiconductors  manufacturers 
have  greatly  Increased  the  capacity 
and  sharply  decreased  the  cost  of 
semiconductor  chips  used  to  store  In- 
formation. Great  advances  have  also 
been  made  In  designing  microproces- 
sors which  utilize  these  chips.  The 
United  States'  lead  in  memory  and 
logic  chips  has.  helped  keep  U.S.  com- 
puters, telecommunications  devices, 
and  a  range  of  other  electronic  goods 
ahead  of  international  competition. 

The  U.S.  lead  In  semiconductor  tech- 
nology, however,  is  threatened.  A  re- 
cently released  JEC  study.  "Interna- 
tional Competition  in  Advanced  Indus- 
trial Sectors:  Trade  and  Development 
In  the  Semiconductor  Industry."  paral- 
leling our  annual  report  points  to  the 
impact  Japanese  competition  has  had 
on  the  market  for  the  crucial  64  k 
ram— a  semiconductor  that  can  store 
64.000  bits  of  information  that  can  be 
accessed  independently  or  randomly. 
In  the  past,  independent  producers  of 
semiconductors  have  relied  on  each 
generation  of  semiconductors  to  pro- 
vide the  profits  and  experience,  that 
paves  the  way  for  the  next  innovation. 
By  carefully  nurturing  their  semicon- 
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ductor  industry  in  what  is  a  largely 
protected  home  market,  the  Japanese 
threaten  to  "short  circuit"  that  proc- 
ess. 

The  independent  semiconductor 
manufacturers  are  also  feeling  the 
twin  burdens  of  recession  and  high  in- 
terest rates.  A  sluggish  market,  high 
interest  rates,  and  dwindling  profits 
have  all  deterred  capital  spending  In 
the  Industry.  However,  if  American 
firms  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  in- 
novations in  process  technology,  they 
will  fall  further  and  further  behind 
the  Japanese.  With  Japanese  growth 
in  GNP  expected  to  average  about  4 
percent  and  Japanese  interest  rates 
near  6  percent,  the  Japanese  produc- 
ers have  continued  to  modernize  their 
plants  as  more  modem  manufacturing 
equipment  becomes  available.  Ironical- 
ly, much  of  this  equipment  is  bought 
from  American  suppliers. 

In  our  annual  report,  we  suggest 
that  economic  policy  should  reflect 
the  importance  of  a  healthy  semicon- 
ductor industry  to  our  industrial 
future.  F*lrst,  we  have  proposed  a 
change  in  the  mix  of  macroeconomic 
policies  that  would  bring  lower  Inter- 
est rates  by  reducing  deficits  and  al- 
lowing the  money  supply  to  be  some- 
what more  accommodating.  Second, 
tax  and  Government  spending  policies 
should  reflect  the  need  for  greater 
levels  of  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment,  research  and  development, 
and  technical  education.  Third,  an 
adequate  venture  capital  market  is 
vital  for  the  health  of  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry  as  well  as  other  high  tech- 
nology, high  risk  Investments.  Fourth, 
Europe,  Japan,  and  many  of  the  newly 
Industrialized  countries  are  intent  in 
challenging  America's  current  leader- 
ship in  a  wide  range  of  high  technolo- 
gy goods.  In  many  cases,  our  interna- 
tional competitors  have  relied  on 
closed  markets  to  help  stimulate  do- 
mestic production.  U.S.  trade  policy 
must  actively  resist  the  tendency  of 
foreign  competitors  to  maintain  or 
erect  trade  barriers  to  our  high  tech- 
nology exports. 

The  international  competitiveness  of 
our  basic  industries  as  well  as  many 
high  technology  industries  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  strength  of 
U.S.  semiconductor  firms.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report  contains 
one  set  of  proposals  that  will  help 
build  that  high  technology  future.  I 
commend  our  report  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.* 


TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CAUPORKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  sounded 
too  good  to  be  true  when  Secretary  of 
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Interior  Watt  proclaimed  that  our  wil- 
derness areas  "are  special  lands  and 
should  be  preserved  In  a  natural 
state,"  recently  on  "Meet  the  Press." 

We  now  know  that  Secretary  Watt 
disguised  a  plan  that  threatens  our 
wilderness  areas  as  a  proposal  to  pro- 
tect them.  It  features  some  unaccept- 
able provisions  that  would  significant- 
ly weaken  the  existing  law  protecting 
the  small  percentage  of  our  land  that 
remains  unspoiled. 

This  is  not  the  stewardship  of  the 
land  Secretary  Watt  often  talks  about. 
Rather,  it  provides  limited,  short-term 
protection  for  our  wilderness  areas  in 
exchange  for  allowing  long-term 
damage. 

The  widespread  concern  of  the 
people  of  northern  California  was  ex- 
pressed In  an  editorial  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  on  February  27,  1982.  I  In- 
clude that  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  your  consideration. 

Watt's  Olive  Bramch:  A  Sham 

We  should  have  known.  When  Interior 
Secretary  Watt  last  weekend  talked  &bout 
banning  development  of  federally  protected 
wilderness  areas  until  the  year  3000,  we  be- 
lieved him.  We  thought  this  was  a  step  for- 
ward—a useful  gesture  to  defuse  the  anxi- 
eties Watt  himself  had  created  with  his  ear- 
lier promises  to  industrialize  the  wilderness. 
We  thought  Watt  was  creating  a  base  of 
sanity  on  which  the  debate  over  exploita- 
tion of  other  federal  lands  could  be  conduct- 
ed. We  were  wrong. 

The  draft  Watt  has  now  submitted  of  his 
proposed  wilderness  legislation  protects 
nothing.  He  has  conceded  only  what  he  had 
already  lost— the  window  between  June  1, 
1982,  and  Dec.  31.  1983.  during  which  cur- 
rent law  permits  mining  and  drilling  in  wil- 
derness areas.  It  is  a  window  that  the  Interi- 
or Department  was  too  far  behind  schedule 
to  use  and  that  Congress  was  about  to  close 
anyway. 

In  exchange  for  his  "concession."  Watt's 
draft  legislation  demands  the  unilateral 
right  to  withdraw  lands  from  wilderness 
protection— with  a  majority  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  necessary  to  veto  any  withdraw- 
al. This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  withdrawals 
only  with  the  approval  of  Congress  that 
Watt  was  talking  about  last  weekend. 

The  draft  legislation  doesn't  leave  the 
question  of  future  protection  to  be  settled  in 
the  year  3000  either— a  suggestion  that 
seemed  reasonable  enough  when  Watt  origi- 
nally made  It.  The  version  of  the  proposal 
now  being  passed  among  Republicans  in 
Congress  Instead  would  require  that  wilder- 
ness areas  be  opened  to  exploitation  In  the 
year  3000. 

As  to  the  rational  debate  about  develop- 
ment of  non-wilderness  areas,  for  which 
Watt  seemed  to  be  laying  the  groundwork, 
it  has  been  pre-empted  in  the  draft  legisla- 
tion. Watt's  proposal  now  includes  an 
answer  to  questions  about  the  federal  lands 
that  are  currently  being  studied  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  protected  wilderness  catego- 
ry. And  It  Is  an  answer  which  would  make  It 
much  harder  than  existing  law  does  to  pro- 
tect these  lands— and  much  easier  to  devel- 
op them.  The  draft  legislation,  If  passed, 
would  also  put  the  congressional  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  Watt's  determination  to  exploit 
other  non-wildemess  federal  lands  as  quick- 
ly and  thoroughly  as  possible. 
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So  much  for  Watt's  new  moderation  »nd 
hla  graclouaneas  In  the  face  of  the  Imminent 
defeat  of  hla  earlier  wtldemeM  plans.  We 
confcM  to  being  too  ea«er  to  believe  such 
miracle*  were  po«lble.  What  had  seemed  to 
be  a  tactical  retreat  (Indeed,  a  brilliant  one) 
turns  out  to  be  a  new  assault  on  the  natural 
heritage  the  Interior  secretary  Is  supposed 
to  be  preaerving.  Mis  draft  leglalaUon  for 
"wUdemeai  protection"  is  a  sham.* 
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THE  TORRANCE-KASHIWA 
SISTER  CITY  PROGRAM 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY  PEACE 
WISHES  FOR  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  jnsrr 

W  TH«  HOUSE  OF  HXFKESVFTATIYES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  the  celebration  of  St.  Patricks  Day 
to  call  attention  to  the  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom  taking  place  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  on  this 
day  of  gaiety  I  must  rise  in  this  Cham 
ber  to  note  the  suffering   that  still 
plagues  that  beleaguered  land. 

The  year  since  that  last  St.  Patrick's 
Day  has  not  been  a  good  one  for 
Northern  Ireland.  The  death  of  Bobby 
Sands  and  other  IRA  members  from 
voluntary  starvation  sent  Shockwaves 
throughout  the  world.  And  the  vio- 
lence that  followed  those  deaths 
deeply  emphasized  the  frustration  of 
the  Irish  people  in  having  their  lives 
controlled  by  Great  Britain. 

To  that  end.  I  have  sponsored  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  146  which 
"recognizes  the  right  of  all  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Including  Northern  Ireland, 
to  control  their  own  political  destiny." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  on  record 
many  times  In  this  Chamber  outlining 
the  terrible  record  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary,  the  major  British  police 
force  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  actions 
of  that  group  against  the  Irish  people 
has  been  condemned  by  human  rights 
organizations  from  around  the  world. 
It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  no  plans  to 
change  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  U.S. 
arms  to  the  Royal  Ulster  forces. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  Irish  Affairs,  I  strongly  favor  a 
peaceful  and  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  that 
has  taken  the  lives  of  scores  of  Inno- 
cent people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  moment  in  Bel- 
fast and  the  small  villages  and  hamlets 
that  make  up  Northern  Ireland,  chil- 
dren are  afraid  to  play  in  the  streets 
and  women  fear  for  their  lives  while 
going  shopping  because  of  the  violent 
drama  that  has  engulfed  their  lives 
these  many  years. 

It  is  my  most  fervent  wish  that  next 
St.  Patrick's  Day  will  find  a  new  era  of 
freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity  for  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Northern  Ire- 
land.« 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  are  too  often  filled  these 
days  with  the  latest  acrimonious  ex- 
changes between  nations.  We  here  in 
Congress  are  unfortunately  forced  to 
spend  much  of  our  time  considering 
these  same  problems.  It  seems,  at 
times,  as  though  the  entire  concept  of 
international  harmony  is  an  anachro- 
nism, something  of  the  19th  century 
that  our  schoolchildren  study  In  histo- 
ry books.  Even  with  all  the  depressing 
developments,  however,  there  are  still 
strong  and  positive  relationships  be- 
tween countries.  We  In  the  United 
States  maintain  strong  ties  with  our 
European  allies;  we  have  stable  and 
good  understandings  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  and  south:  and  we 
have  an  excellent  relationship  with 
our  ally  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Japan. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  today  a  sister 
cities  program  between  Torrance, 
Calif,  and  Kashiwa.  Japan.  These  two 
communities  have  actively  participat- 
ed In  the  program  since  February  20, 
1973;  and.  while  this  relationship  may 
seem  trivial  In  comparison  to  the  great 
international  difficulties  our  world 
faces.  I  think  that  Its  success  provides 
a  refreshing  perspective  to  the  prob- 
lems between  states. 

The  relationship  Itself  includes  a  va- 
riety of  activities.  Under  the  student 
exchange  program.  Kashiwa  has 
hosted  about  62  youths  and  8  adult 
leaders  from  Torrance,  while  Torrance 
has  hosted  65  youths  and  8  adults 
from  Kashiwa.  Torrance  sponsors  an 
annual  Bunka-Sal,  or  Japanese  Cultur- 
al Festival,  which,  besides  providing  an 
opportunity  for  Torrance  residents  to 
learn  more  about  Japan,  raises  funds 
for  the  student  exchanges.  A  thriving 
cultural  exchange  program  has  spon- 
sored an  exchange  of  artwork  between 
the  cities;  In  1978  Kashiwa  sent  a  50- 
member  cultural  delegation  to  Tor- 
rance. A  teacher  exchange  program, 
started  In  1979.  has  been  responsible 
for  sending  teachers  from  one  city  to 
the  other.  The  government  exchange 
sponsors  visits  by  local  government  of- 
ficials of  the  two  towns.  Torrance  has 
been  pleased  to  host  about  30  officials 
from  Kashiwa,  Including  2  mayors. 
Mayor  Jim  Armstrong,  of  Torrance, 
win  be  making  a  similar  visit  to 
Kashiwa  in  April.  In  addition  to  these 
worthwhile  programs,  the  sister  city 
relationship  includes  a  pen  pal  pro- 
gram. Industry  and  commerce  ex- 
change programs,  and  a  library  ex- 
change program. 
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The  excellence  of  the  Torrance- 
Kashiwa  sister  city  program  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Sister  City  Inter- 
rmtional  Organization.  The  Interna- 
tional organization  selected  the  pro- 
gram—out of  a  total  of  over  700  par- 
ticipating U.S.  cities— for  special  proj- 
ect awards  in  1978  and  1979,  suid  for  a 
special  achievement  award  in  1980. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  program  pro- 
vides a  refreshing  perspective  on  the 
International  problems  of  the  day.  I 
thliik  that,  to  build  a  strong  and  stable 
relation  between  two  nations,  we  must 
work  at  building  positive  relationships 
between  the  peoples  of  each  state.  And 
nothing  is  doing  this  so  enthusiastical- 
ly and  so  well  as  the  Torrance- 
Kashiwa  sister  city  program.* 


LOOKING  OVER  JORDAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  KXW  TOU 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  March 
10,  1982,  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  concerning  the  disturbing  ap- 
proach this  administration  has  taken 
to  promote  U.S.  Influence  in  the 
Middle  East.  Even  though  the  admin- 
istration expresses  In  words  a  continu- 
ing loyalty  and  commitment  to  the 
nation  of  Israel,  its  recent  actions  Il- 
lustrate the  hoUowness  of  those  vows. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and 
starting  with  the  AWACS  sale  and 
continuing  right  on  through  to  the 
contemplated  sale  of  sophisticated  F- 
16  fighter-bombers  and  Hawk  antiair- 
craft missiles  to  Jordan,  we  have  wit- 
nessed this  administration's  attempt 
to  court  the  Arabs  at  the  expense  of 
Israel's  security.  This  is  a  dangeroiis 
and  misguided  approach.  It  is  danger- 
ous because  it  will  only  set  the  stage 
for  increased  hostility  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  world  when  we  should 
Instead  be  promoting  rapproachement 
through  peaceful  negotiations.  It  is 
misguided  because  it  sacrifices  U.S. 
commitment  to  our  strongest  ally  in 
the  region  on  the  chance  that  the 
Arab  nations  who  have  undermined 
the  peace  process  in  the  past— and 
continue  to  do  so— will  somehow  come 
around  In  the  future,  even  though  we 
extract  no  such  concession  as  condi- 
tions to  our  arms  sales.  It  is  a  terribly 
wrong  course  to  follow. 

The  full  text  of  the  March  10,  1982. 
editorial  follows: 

LooKiMC  Ovn  Jordan 

Here  we  go.  off  on  anpther  bruising,  ca- 
reening battle  over  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Arabs.  This  time  the  would  be  recipient  is 
Jordan,  whose  king,  his  appetite  apparently 
whetted  by  the  administration's  secretary  of 
defense.  Indicates  that  he  Is  ready  to  put  in 
for  a  new  matched  set  of  American  antl-alr- 
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craft  missile,  and  combat  airplanes.  Does  he 
"need"  the  gear?  Should  he  be  sold  It?  King 
Hussein  says  yes;  the  Israelis  say  no.  To 
catch  the  argument.  It  Is  almost  enough  to 
play  the  AWACS  record  again. 

The  argument  has  to  do  In  the  first  In- 
stance with  the  military  balance,  which  In 
the  Middle  East,  is  a  tenuous  and  shimmer- 
ing equation  measuring  states  of  mind  as 
much  as  forces  and  capabilities.  Over  the 
years,  the  Israeli  effort,  to  which  President 
Reagan  has  Just  formally  recommitted  the 
United  SUtes,  has  been  to  maintain  a  quali- 
tative edge.  The  Arab  effort,  to  which  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  has  apparently  commit- 
ted the  United  SUtes  at  least  in  the  matter 
of  Jordan,  has  been  to  dull  that  edge. 

The  Jordanian  military  can  make  a  per- 
fectly good  case  for  the  equipment  being 
sought.  Unfortunately,  the  new  stuff.  If  ac- 
quired, will  almost  certainly  diminish  the 
discretion  that  kept  Jordan  out  of  the  last 
war  and  spur  Israel  to  attack  Jordan  pre- 
emptively in  the  next.  The  forces  driving 
Jordan  to  make  Its  request  have  little  to  do, 
strictly  speaking,  with  military  security. 

With  what,  then?  With  politics.  Not  alone 
in  the  Arab  world.  Joroan  defines  the 
Middle  East  problem  as  the  product  of  ex- 
cessive American  support  of  Israel.  For 
Jordan,  the  requirement  is  not  to  build  the 
forces  to  win  a  war— that's  regarded  as  fool- 
ish and  self-defeating.  The  requirement  Is  to 
loosen  a  little— no  one  expects  a  lot— the 
American  embrace  of  Israel  and  then  .  .  . 
Actually,  the  Arabs  don't  have  a  "then,"  a 
plan.  But  they  are  eager  to  set  American 
and  Israelis  at  odds.  They  do  this  by  asking 
the  United  States  for  arms.  Israel  always  ob- 
jects, but  the  Arabs  insist,  and  eventually 
the  United  SUtes  at  least  partially  relents. 
This  administration  Is  not  the  first  to  be 
whlpsawed  by  this  tactic. 

Something  better  is  available.  The  curse 
of  American  policy  in  the  mideast,  through 
successive  administrations,  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute arms  deals  for  an  all-out  diplomatic 
effort  to  doae  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
breach.  Mr.  Reagan  continues  this  appalling 
tradition  As  long  as  he  does,  he  sets  up  the 
United  SUtes  for  Just  such  raids  on  lU  arse- 
nal as  King  Hussein  Is  undertaking  now.* 


STRIKING    A    PROPER    BALANCE 
BETWEEN  FEDERAL  AND 

STATE  PROSECUTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcRicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
continue  my  discussion  of  the  im- 
provements H.R.  5703,  the  Criminal 
Code  Revision  Act  of  1982.  makes  in 
H.R.  1647,  the  Criminal  Code  revision 
bill  reported  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  last  Congress. 

In  contemplating  revision  of  the 
Federal  criminal  laws,  it  Is  Important 
to  keep  In  mind  that  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  laws  is  highly 
restricted.  Federal  prosecution  should 
be  reserved  for  crimes  that  Interfere 
with  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  crimes  that  threaten  the 
proper    functioning    of    the    Federal 
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Government,  and  crimes  of  such  broad 
scope  as  to  require  coordinated  multi- 
state  investigation  and  prosecution. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
proper  role  in  the  prosecution  of  civil 
rights,  political  corruption  and  elec- 
tion offenses:  of  assults  against  public 
officials.  Interference  with  the  malls, 
and  offenses  endangering  national  se- 
curity; and  of  organized  crime,  white- 
collar  crime,  and  large-scale  drug  oper- 
ations. In  all  other  situations,  federal- 
ism requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  defer  to  State  governments  for 
prosecution. 

H.R.  5703  makes  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant improvements  over  previous 
Criminal  Code  bills  by  striking  a 
better  balance  between  Federal  and 
State  Jurisdiction: 

First,  H.R.  5703  facilitates  the  pros- 
ecution of  public  corruption.  Like  H.R. 
1647,  my  bill  allows  bribery  of  local  of- 
ficials to  be  prosecuted  through  the 
bribery  provision  (sec.  1751).  rather 
than  through  the  complicated  Jurisdic- 
tional provisions  of  the  current  Travel 
Act  (18  U.S.C.  1952).  Unlike  H.R.  1647. 
however.  H.R.  5703  does  not  require 
special  Attorney  General  or  Assistant 
Attorney  General  certification  for 
such  prosecutions.  Moreover,  H.R. 
5703  simplifies  the  process  by  which 
the  Hobbs  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1951)  and 
mall  fraud  provision  (18  U.S.C.  13) 
have  been  used  to  prosecute  local  cor- 
ruption cases  by  creating  the  new  of- 
fenses of  fraudulent  scheme  to  corrupt 
a  government  (sec.  1762)  and  extortion 
under  color  of  official  right  (sec.  1763). 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  offense,  H.R. 
5703  eliminates  the  specific  intent  re- 
quirement that  appears  in  the  analo- 
gous offense  in  H.R.  1647  (Mail  Fraud, 
sec.  2534)  and  which  would  make  pros- 
ecution considerably  more  difficult. 

Second,  H.R.  5703  creates  a  new  of- 
fense which  for  the  first  time  allows 
corporations  and  Individuals  who  en- 
danger human  life  by  flouting  Federal 
safety  and  environmental  laws  to  re- 
ceive punishment  comparable  to  those 
who  endanger  lives  In  other  ways.  The 
offense  of  endangerment  (sec.  2754) 
would  make  it  a  felony  to  place  human 
life  In  peril  by  violating  certain  Feder- 
al laws  in  a  manner  showing  an  un- 
justified disregard  for  the  life  of  an- 
other. 

Third.  H.R.  5703  limits  Federal  Juris- 
diction where  the  Federal  interest 
rests  solely  upon  an  effect  on  Inter- 
state commerce.  Current  Supreme 
Court  interpretations  of  the  Hobbs 
Act  (18  U.S.C.  1951.  prohibiting  rob- 
bery and  extortion  affecting  interstate 
commerce)  have  created  a  situation 
where  practically  every  robbery  or  ex- 
tortion in  this  Nation  is  a  Federal 
crime.  A  similar  interpretation  could 
be  made  of  any  other  criminal  provi- 
sion that  authorizes  Federal  prosecu- 
tion when  there  Is  an  effect  on  Inter- 
state commerce.  H.R.  5703  limits  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  based  upon  Interstate 
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commerce  to  those  Instances  where 
the  effect  on  commerce  Is  direct  and 
substantial.  This  limitation,  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  assures  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  become  in- 
volved only  when  the  Federal  Inter- 
est—that Is.  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce—Is seriously  threatened. 

Fourth,  H.R.  5703  recognizes  that 
l(x^  community  standards  must 
govern  the  enforcement  of  laws  Involv- 
ing local  moral  standards.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  Indicated  that  the 
Constitution  will  tolerate  the  prohibi- 
tion of  material  Judged  obscene  ac- 
cording to  local  standards.  The  degree 
to  which  such  prosecutions  are  pur- 
sued must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be 
decided  by  the  local  community.  Thus, 
H.R.  5703  does  not  contain  a  Federal 
prohibition  against  the  transfer  of  ob- 
scene material  (sec.  2734  in  H.R.  1647). 
Current  prohibitions  are  maintained, 
however,  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
little  question  regarding  the  scope  of 
the  problem  or  the  standard  Involved, 
such  as  child  pornography  (chap.  27. 
subch.  V). 

Finally.  H.R.  5307  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  second-guess- 
ing the  States  and  reprosecuting  a 
case  following  a  determination  of  guilt 
or  innocence  In  State  court  (sec.  705). 
Exceptions  are  made  for  offenses 
where  the  State  may  not  be  appropri- 
ately interested  or  able  to  best  protect 
the  public:  Public  corruption,  orga- 
nized crime,  and  civil  rights  violations. 
There  is  also  an  exception  where  Fed- 
eral interests  would  be  harmed  If  pros- 
ecutions were  prevented. 

E^h  of  these  provisions  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  numerous  witnesses  and 
organizations.  I  believe  that  these 
changes  add  significantly  to  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  achieve  the  proper 
balance  of  Federal  and  State  power.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEBRA  CARTER 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TKNIfXSSKB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  courage  and  achieve- 
ments of  my  constituent,  Ms.  Debra 
Carter.  She  was  named  the  "Outstand- 
ing Rehabllltant  for  1981"  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation for  her  refusal  to  allow  cancer 
or  a  handicap  to  restrict  her  ambi- 
tions. 

After  learning  that  a  lump  on  her 
right  arm  was  caused  by  synovial  cell 
cancer,  a  rare  and  potentially  fatal 
cancer.  Debra  underwent  surgery  to 
amputate  her  hand  at  mid-forearm  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  cancer.  A 
year    of    physical    and    occupational 
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therapy  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  here 
in  Washington.  D.C..  followed  the  sur- 
gery. Then,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible, 
Debra  resumed  her  Independent  life- 
style. She  proved  her  capabilities  as  a 
medical  secretary  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  and  later  as  a  medical  clerk  in 
her  native  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

Debra  still  had  other  goals  and  was 
determined  not  to  give  in  to  her  handi- 
cap. To  pursue  her  dream  of  a  nursing 
profession,  she  applied  for  financial 
assistance  from  the  Tennessee  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  RehabiliUtion  and 
was  accepted.  Debra  also  convinced 
the  director  of  the  Erlanger  School  of 
Nursing  in  Chattanooga  that  she  was 
fully  capable  of  performing  nursing 
duties.  After  3  years  of  school, 
through  which  she  worked  part  time. 
Debra  graduated  with  honors.  She 
works  now  at  Erlanger  Hospital  auid 
Vill  soon  be  completing  a  post-gradu- 
ate course  In  critical  care,  a  very  in- 
tense and  difficult  program. 

Debra  Carter's  determination  and 
positive  self  image  can  teach  us  all 
that  with  the  right  attitude,  any  goal 
is  within  reach.  I  believe  that  I  can 
speak  for  the  full  House  in  congratu- 
lating Debra  and  wishing  her  the  best 
of  success  In  the  future.  She  certainly 
deserves  it.« 


THEY  GROANED  OVER  $164,000 
BUDGET  CUT 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OP  pnnfSTLVAinA 

lit  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIATES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 
•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  a 
story  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Lancaster.  Pa..  New  Era  about  our 
local  office  of  aging's  attempts  to  cope 
with  Reaganomlcs.  Although  several 
tough  decisions  were  required.  I  be- 
lieve this  espisode  dramatically  Illus- 
trates how  a  vast  majority  of  our 
social  service  organizations  can  deal 
with  reductions  in  Federal  subsidies. 
The  story  as  well  as  an  editorial  which 
appeared  the  next  day  follow: 

[Prom  the  lAncast«r  (Pa.)  New  Era.  Mar. 
10.  1983] 

They  Oroamed  Ovee  $164,000  Bxtdobt  Cot 
(By  Ernest  Schreiber) 

How  much  does  it  hurt  to  chop  (164.000 
from  a  (»unty  department's  budget? 

Not  much  at  all.  If  It's  the  Office  of  Aging 
budget  you're  cutting. 

There  might  be  a  public  gnashing  of  teeth 
when  It  occurs. 

And  perhaps  a  private  moment  of  sighing 
for  the  couple  of  programs  that  actually 
shrink  a  bit. 

But  otherwise,  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars or  so  can  be  sliced  away  as  easily  as  a 
scissors  cuts  through  air.  You  hear  It  going 
by.  but  never  see  a  thing. 

It  was  two  weeks  ago  that  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Office  of  Aging  proclaimed  the 
loss  of  $164,000  In  federal  funds. 
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The  cuts  were  •significant,"  David  Haver- 
stick,  assistant  director  of  the  agency,  said 
at  a  meeting  of  county  commissioners. 

The  public  was  told  the  cuts  would  result 
In  "substantial  reductions  In  across-the- 
board  services  to  the  elderly  countywide.  In- 
cluding free  transportation,  outreach  activi- 
ties, food  services  and  staff  and  their  fringe 
benefiu .  . 

It  seemed  severe  enough  to  make  loyal 
grandchildren  cast  a  group  sneer  toward 
Washington. 
Wrongly. 

In    fact,   the   agency   was   able   to   shed 
$164,000,  about   10  percent  of  lU  budget, 
with  little  Impact,  If  any.  on  Its  programs. 
How? 

Here's  the  explanation,  direct  from 
agency  director  Peter  Dys  and  his  assistant 
Haverstick: 
The  feds  ordered  a  budget  cut  of  $163,764. 
In  the  affected  federal  programs,  about 
$30,000  had  been  budgeted  for  "In-kind  serv- 
ices." That's  bureaucratese  for  the  value  of 
the  rent,  office  expenses  and  other  in-house 
services  that  the  county  would  have  sup- 
plied to  the  programs  this  year,  If  they  had 
nm  at  the  level  originally  planned. 

Since  the  programs  were  cut  back,  the 
county's  "in-kind"  contribution  to  them 
would  not  take  place.  Its  $30,000  cost 
became  an  expense  that  would  never  occur. 
The  funds  could  evaporate  from  the  budget 
without  a  trace  of  pain.  (Dieting  should  be 
so  easy.) 

The  funds  were  deleted:  the  budget  deficit 
dropped  to  $134,365. 
What  next? 

Well,  when  the  budget  was  prepared  last 
year,  $30,000  had  been  tucked  away  as  "un- 
obligated monies"  In  the  transportation  sec- 
tion of  the  budget.  (Dys  says  he  was  "trying 
to  anticipate"  what  was  happening  in  Wash- 
ington.) 

"Unobligated  monies "  is  fat  In  lu  finest 
form.  Budget  padding.  In  normal  English. 

Since  the  funds  never  had  an  assigned 
purpose,  Dys  and  his  staff  could  ruthlessly 
slash  from  the  budget. 

They  did.  The  deficit  feU  to  $114,465.  And 
still  no  pain. 
The  search  for  excess  continued. 
In  lU  original  budget,  the  Office  of  Aging 
had  provided  sufficient  funds  to  give  all  el- 
derly clients  free  rides  to  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters. 

No  matter  that  many  senior  citizens  enjoy 
walking  In  their  neighborhood,  live  along 
bus  routes,  or  own  and  drive  cars.  Every- 
body got  a  free  ride. 
Until  the  budget  crunch. 
By  changing  the  policy  so  that  those  who 
have  their  own  transportation  get  their  own 
rides  to  senior  citizen  centers,  the  depart- 
ment cut  about  one-third  of  lU  weekly 
transportation  cost. 

In    dollars,    that    savings    amounted    to 
$11,835. 
The  remaining  deficit:  $103,530. 
What  else  might  go? 

A  furious  llne-by-llne  attack  on  the  budget 
showed  plenty. 

The  cost  of  administrative  staff  had  been 
overestimated  by  $3,061.  It  was  zapped  out 
of  the  budget.  Ditto  for  fringe  beneflU  of 
$173.  and  $1,000  In  audit  expenses. 

A  plan  to  update  the  office  computer  pro- 
gram, costing  $1,500.  was  held  off.  Adminis- 
trators were  told  to  use  the  phone  more  and 
travel  less,  a  savings  of  $400. 

Another  $400  had  been  proposed  for 
"staff  development."  that's  seminars,  week- 
end courses  or  the  like.  "It's  a  luxury."  ad- 
mitted assistant  administrator  Haverstick. 
It  was  eliminated. 
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A  supervisor  of  caseworkers  resigned  to 
have  a  baby.  The  position  was  not  filled. 

The  impact  on  the  staff  of  that  move: 
each  of  the  nine  present  caseworkers  now 
handles  an  average  of  four  new  cases  a 
week.  Before,  each  of  the  10  workers  had  an 
average  3.5  cases  a  week. 
The  savings:  $5,548. 
And  there  was  more. 

Caseworkers  were  told  to  use  the  tele- 
phone more  and  their  cars  less,  a  $700  sav- 
ings in  travel  expense.  The  newsletter  was 
put  on  a  bi-monthly,  rather  than  a  monthly 
schedule,  a  $343  savings.  The  budget  for 
awards  to  volunteers  was  cut  back  $76,  their 
travel  expenses  $300. 

All  in  all.  $13,341  was  sliced  from  staff  op- 
erations, much  of  It  technical  adjustments 
for  overestimating. 
The  remaining  deficit:  $89,189. 
Then  there  was  the  food. 
The  Office  of  Aging  serves  meals  to  the  el- 
derly at  Its  senior  centers  on  350  days  a 
year. 

If  you  happen  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
those  meals  high  by  perhaps  a  dime  a  meal, 
said  assistant  director  Haverstick,  the 
amount  can  climb  rapidly. 

The  Aging  Office  estimated  the  meals 
high  by  $194  a  day,  a  total  of  $48,600. 

That  overestimate  was  knocked  out  of  the 
budget.  No  meals  were  lost:  no  one  will  go 
hungry. 

So  was  $6,000  the  office  had  planned  to 
spend  on  "oil-based  paper  products." 

"Tou  mean  Styrofoam  cups  and  plates?" 
Haverstick  was  asked. 

"Right, "  he  said.  "Now  we  use  washable 
trays." 

Another  $3,000,  set  aside  for  legal  sulU  by 
clients  against  the  office,  had  gone  unused. 
As  had  $7,000  of  the  funds  planned  for  the 
senior  center  on  Pershing  Avenue.  And 
$1,340  budgeted  for  rent.  $400  for  printing 
and  $147  for  advertising. 

Chop,  chop,  chop.  The  Items  were  snipped 
from  the  budget,  so  that  the  spending  docu- 
ment began  to  closely  resemble  what  the 
office  actually  was  doing  with  Its  money. 

Five  hundred  dollars  budgeted  for  a  new 
podium  and  loud  speakers  at  a  senior  center 
was  cut,  $1,400  In  maintenance  was  de- 
ferred, the  consulutlon  time  of  a  nutrition- 
ist was  reduced  from  30  hours  to  10  hours  a 
week,  for  a  savings  of  $3,300. 

An  "ombudsman"  program  with  area 
nursing  homes,  originally  planned  as  work 
for  an  outside  social  service  agency,  will  In- 
stead be  conducted  by  the  office  staff.  The 
savings:  $3,845. 

In  total,  through  all  Its  programs,  the 
aging  office  directors  found  $93,783  that 
could  be  removed  from  the  budget. 

That  put  them  just  $9,747  short  of  the 
cuts  they  needed  to  find. 

That  shortfall  was  easily  made  up  by  "vol- 
untary contributions"  from  the  elderly. 
By  what? 

Well,  explained  Dys  and  Haverstick.  the 
office  frequently  receives  payments,  volun- 
tarily made,  when  senior  citizens  get  meals 
or  other  services  at  senior  centers. 

Those  funds  are  set  aside  for  unspecified 
future  uses. 

It  was  no  problem  to  dip  Into  that  fund 
for  the  needed  $9,747,  as  well  as  another 
$5,014  to  keep  new  client  enrollment  serv- 
ices going. 

How  much  more  was  In  that  fund?  Haver- 
stick said  he  didn't  know.  Nor  did  Dys. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  cutting  and  slash- 
ing: the  full  $163,764  was  removed  from  the 
budget,  all  programs  remained  virtually  un- 
changed. 
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Late  last  week,  however,  the  state  legisla- 
ture, mindful  that  elections  were  near,  ap- 
propriated $6  million  to  replace  the  federal 
funds  cut  from  all  the  offices  of  aging 
throughout  the  state. 

Lancaster  County's  share  of  that  money, 
said  Haverstick  and  Dys,  would  be  used  here 
to  counter  the  federal  budget  cute. 

Did  that  mean  that  all  the  overestimates, 
removed  Just  one  week  earlier,  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  budget? 

No,  said  Haverstick. 

And  no.  he  added,  he  didn't  know  exactly 
what  use  the  office  would  have  for  the  new 
funds. 

But  he  did  say  they  would  accept  them. 

[From  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era.  Mar. 

11. 19831 

Budget  Ctrrnito  Without  Paw 

Considering  the  whimpering  that  issues 
from  network  news  Just  about  every  night 
of  the  week,  one  might  conclude  that  dis- 
tress among  the  nation's  poor  and  elderly 
has  been  pushed  beyond  decency  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  cute. 

Considering  the  experience  of  Lancaster 
County's  Office  of  Aging  with  a  federal 
budget  cut  of  nearly  $164,000,  however,  one 
finds  little  pain  In  the  trimming. 

That  does  not  mean  nobody  is  being  hurt 
by  federal  reductions  and  the  recession.  It 
does  suggest  that  one  should  listen  to  the 
nightly  news  with  skepticism. 

Office  of  Aging  officials  had  said  the 
$164,000  In  cute  (about  10  percent  of  the 
agency's  budget)  would  restilt  In  "substan- 
tial reductions  In  across-the-board  services 
to  the  elderly  countywide.  including  free 
transportation,  outreach  activities,  food 
services  and  stuff  and  their  fringe  beneflte. " 

In  fact,  few,  if  any,  of  these  services  and 
people  were  touched  by  the  budget-cutters, 
as  shown  by  a  detailed  analysis  in  Wednes- 
day's New  Era.  Ten  percent  of  the  budget.  It 
turned  out,  was  not  needed. 

Simple  reductions  included  $30,000  in  non- 
essential "in-kind  services:"  $30,000  in  "un- 
obligated monies'  (that  is.  pure  fat):  and 
$11,835  in  free  rides  for  senior  citizens  who 
had  their  own  transportation. 

In  addition,  agency  officials  found  $93,783 
in  unnecessary  line  items  throughout  all  Ite 
programs.  These  Included  such  things  as  re- 
ducing travel  expenses  and  serving  meals  on 
washable  trays  instead  of  Styrofoam  plates. 

The  final  $9,747  came  out  of  a  fund  of 
"voluntary  contributions"  made  by  senior 
citizens  who  could  pay  for  services  they  re- 
ceived. That  fund  has  not  been  depleted: 
agency  officials  don't  even  know  how  much 
money  Is  in  it. 

That  was  it.  Cutting  10  percent  of  the 
agency's  budget  was  accomplished  without 
altering  any  essential  services.  The  $164,000 
was  all  excess  ("luxuries"  one  official  called 
It)  developed  during  the  fat  years  of  govern- 
ment spending.  Now  the  lean  years  are 
merely  cutting  back  to  the  level  where  such 
services  should  have  been  all  along. 

Unfortunately,  this  example  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility enforced  by  budget  reductions 
Is  flawed.  Last  week  the  state  legislature  ap- 
propriated $6  million  to  replace  the  federal 
funds  cut  from  all  offices  of  aging  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Officials  of  the  local  Office  of  Aging  say 
they  won't  use  the  $164,000  to  replace  the 
fat  cut  from  the  budget.  They  don't  know 
what  they'll  do  with  that  money.  But  they 
will  take  it  all.  Then  they'll  figure  out  what 
to  do  with  It. 

So  the  rUghtly  whimpering  goes  on.  and 
the   taxpayer   continues   to   pay   the   bill. 

89-0S9  0-8&-1T  (Ft.  4) 
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whether  It  comes  out  of  federal  or  sUte 
monies.  It's  business  as  usual  In  a  nation 
that  continues  to  pad  services  for  some  with 
taxes  from  others.* 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  of  March  14  through  20  has  been 
proclaimed  in  honor  of  the  Older 
Worker.  In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Senior  Community  Services  program, 
established  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  has  been  especially  impor- 
tant to  seniors  who  are  no  longer  in 
full-time  employment.  The  program  in 
Minnesota  employs  1.345  low-income 
seniors  presently  and  more  than 
53.000  are  employed  nationwide.  Of 
the  1.345.  714  are  in  a  program  known 
as  "Green  Thumb,"  so-called  because 
it  employs  workers  in  community 
beautificatlon  projects. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  title  V 
community  services  program  is  cost-ef- 
fective in  that  savings  of  public  assist- 
ance funds  result,  and  some  revenues 
are  produced.  In  Minnesota,  the  aver- 
age single-member  family  income  of 
participants  before  entry  into  the  pro- 
gram is  $2,293.  This  is  only  52  percent 
of  the  poverty  level.  For  a  family  of 
two,  the  average  income  is  $3,817  or  67 
percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

Communities  benefit  from  the  serv- 
ices, as  was  the  intention.  Many  of  the 
direct  beneficiaries  are  other  seniors. 
Through  this  program  workers  have 
built  county  and  city  parks,  planted 
seedlings  for  erosion  control,  weather- 
ized  homes  for  low-income  elderly, 
worked  as  curators,  caretakers,  and  co- 
ordinators for  historic  preservation 
projects,  staffed  small  community  li- 
braries, and  served  as  companions  to 
shut-in  or  lonely  elderly.  The  list 
could  go  on. 

One  constituent  from  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  wrote  me  recently  expressing 
concern  that  the  program's  funding 
was  In  jeopardy.  Let  me  quote  from 
her  letter: 

My  husband  passed  away  suddenly  last 
May,  leaving  a  big  void  in  my  life  that 
needed  to  be  filled.  I  went  over  to  our  com- 
munity building  many  times  to  talk  with 
our  Green  Thumb  workers  and  they  always 
listened  to  me.  Then  I  decided  to  help. ...  I 
learned  quickly  how  badly  these  workers 
were  needed  and  helped  as  much  as  I  could 
...  In  January  I  was  employed  as  a  full- 
time  worker  and  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  qualified  for  this  very  special  program.  I 
now  get  paid  for  four  hours  a  day,  but  I  put 
In  many  more  hours  than  I  get  paid  for. 
Many  of  these  people  would  be  In  rest 
homes  If  they  didn't  have  our  program.  The 
shut-ins  are  in  their  80s  or  90's.  and  we 
have  a  worker  who  vlslte  them  at  least  once 
a  week,  more  If  necessary.  At  our  conununl- 
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ty  building  we  have  Health  Care,  Craft 
Works,  etc.  Sometimes  we  make  low  cost 
meals,  making  certain  it  is  nourishing  food 
and  a  meal  they  would  not  make  for  them- 
selves. Many  times  we  buy  small  gifte,  cards, 
etc.  from  our  own  money  to  add  to  their 
pleasure.  I  think  I  can  put  It  In  two  words. 
We  Care.  I  know  if  the  program  is  cut,  I  will 
again  offer  my  help,  but  I  hope  this  fine 
program  is  not  cut. 

Programs  like  Minnesota's  Green 
Thumb  and  Senior  Aides,  of  course, 
employ  only  a  small  number  of  retired 
older  Americans.  But  as  we  reflect  this 
week  on  how  the  older  worker  has  con- 
tributed, and  still  contributes,  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  society  and 
among  its  individual  members,  this 
program  stands  out  as  one  area  where 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  Govern- 
ment bread  is  cast  upon  the  waters 
and  returned  in  good  measure.* 


VOLUNTARISM-BUILDING  A 
NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  your  neighbor?  A  neighbor  is 
not  a  person— it  is  an  idea,  an  ap- 
proach, an  attitude.  It  is  compassion. 
Unless  we  reach  out  to  our  neighbors, 
to  lend  a  hand  in  time  of  need,  they 
cease  to  exist,  a  neighborhood  can  be 
one  person  or  an  entire  nation.  The  ca- 
pacity lies  In  each  one  of  us. 

One  county  In  my  district  has 
become  a  neighborhood  through  the 
leadership  and  energy  of  one  woman. 
As  volunteer  coordinator  for  Grant 
County's  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, Colleen  Bamett  has  mobilized  a 
force  of  well  over  200  volunteers  to 
participate  in  local  nonprofit  pro- 
grams. 

When  Mrs.  Bamett  began  as  volun- 
teer coordinator  for  Grant  County,  10 
years  ago.  the  rural  community  In 
western  Wisconsin  had  no  transporta- 
tion programs  to  chauTfeur  elderly 
and  Inflrmed  residents  to  doctors'  ap- 
pointments. No  public  transportation 
has  ever  been  available,  and  the  only 
assistance  was  provided  through  a 
local  gas  station  which  offered  fuel 
discoimts  to  people  on  medical  assist- 
ance. But  that  only  helped  those  with 
their  own  cars.  In  a  rural  county  with 
an  extensive  elderly  population,  many 
people  simply  received  no  help  at  all. 

Likewise,  before  the  volunteer  pro- 
gram got  underway,  the  community 
had  no  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  pro- 
gram. A  group  of  doctors  and  local 
Boy  Scout  leaders  had  tried  to  start 
the  service.  But  the  proper  network 
never  developed  and  the  group  dis- 
banded, leaving  children  from  broken 
or  widowed  homes  without  recreation- 
al outlets  and  companionship. 
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Through  years  of  dauntless  effort, 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  con- 
structed programs  to  fill  these  voids. 
Including  a  volunteer  driver/escort 
service,  a  thrift  shop,  nursing  home 
and  neighborhood  visitors  programs, 
big  buddy  services,  a  Christmas  Empty 
Stocldng  Club,  an  emergency  food 
closet.  And  the  work  has  not  stopped 
there.  This  year  the  department  has 
begxin  a  volunteers  with  Juveniles  on 
probation  program  linking  volunteers 
with  social  workers  helping  delinquent 
children.  These  efforts  required  hun- 
dreds of  hours  In  meeting  with  local 
clergy  and  civil  leaders.  But  those 
hours  were  well  spent. 

The  country  thrift  shop  began  with 
a  single  rack  of  clothes  In  a  homemak- 
er's  basement.  Now  the  shop  receives 
regxilar  donations  from  local  business- 
es and  families.  Last  year  alone.  44  vol- 
unteers worked  2.624  hours  and 
brought  services  to  2.957  persons 
coming  to  the  shop. 

The  very  popular  Christmas  Stock- 
ing Club  received  256  requests  for  help 
from  families  and  single  people,  and 
209  individuals,  families  and  organiza- 
tions participated  in  the  1981  project. 

For  the  transportation  program,  the 
gas  station  is  a  distant  memory.  Last 
year  more  than  100  volunteers  drove 
138.869  miles  to  aid  people  in  need  of 
daily  help. 

The  unselfish  efforts  in  this  county 
of  barely  50.000  residents  surpass  any- 
thing we  can  Imagine.  In  light  of  this 
extraordinary  work.  I  have  nominated 
Ms.  Bamett  and  her  coworkers  for  one 
of  the  President's  Volunteer  Action 
Awards  to  be  presented  in  mid- April. 

In  a  recent  newsletter  to  volunteers. 
Mrs.  Bamett  outlined  the  continuing 
dilemma  facing  Grant  County: 

Increasingly  local  problems  will  need  to  be 
met  by  local  resources  as  State  and  Federal 
funding  decreases.  For  that  reason  we  en- 
courage everyone  to  look  around  and  see 
how  they  can  help. 

Charity  begins  in  the  home,  and  there  are 
many  homes  In  Orant  County  that  need  it! 

If  charity  begins  In  the  home,  neigh- 
borhoods must  begin  there,  too.* 
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IThe  Washington  Post.  Mar.  13.  1982) 

That  Airport  Is  Ootmod«d 

(By  John  G.  Colby) 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  Hank  Street's 
comments  ("Hands  Off  That  Airport!'  Free 
for  All.  March  6)  not  as  an  •architect-devel- 
oper."  but  as  a  pilot  and  reluctant  user  of 
Washington  National  Airport. 

Pact:  Effective  with  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Policy  of  Dec.  6.  1981. 
National  must  operate  under  a  "cap"  of  16 
million  passengers  annually.  Beyond  this 
level,  soon  to  be  reached,  all  regional 
growth  must  be  accommodated  elsewhere. 
This  is  why  I  categorized  National's  declin 
ing  share  of  the  market  as  irreversible  (A 
News  Town  at  National?  "  op-ed.  Feb.  121. 

Fact:  At  6.870  feet.  Nationals  runway  18- 
36  is  the  shortest  and  busiest  runway  of  any 
major  airport  in  the  United  SUtes.  National 
poses  unique  problems  of  safety  arising 
from  stringent  takeoff  and  approach  proce- 
dures, surrounding  water,  prohibited  air- 
space, vertical  obstructions  and  population 
density.  This  is  compounded  by  Inadequate 
instrument  landing,  distance  marker  and 
overrun  facilities. 

Fact:  Dulles  International  Airport  Is  12 
times  the  size  of  National,  has  two  runways 
each  almost  twice  as  long  as  National's  long- 
est and  has  the  most  advanced  air  traffic 
control  facilities  available  in  the  country. 
The  accompanying  map  illustrates  that  the 
recent  Air  Florida  tragedy,  from  roUtion  to 
impact,  could  fit  on  either  of  Dulles'  two 
main  runways.  In  fact,  all  of  National  Air- 
port could  fit  on  the  taxiways  between 
those  two  runways. 

Fact:  Regional  population  growth  and 
commercial  development,  especially  that  in- 
volving air  traffic  demand.  Is  occurring 
much  more  rapidly  outside  the  Capital  Belt- 
way than  within  it.  Indeed,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Council  of  Governments.  50  percent  of 
the  air  travelers  In  the  region  would  prefer 
to  use  Dulles  or  Baltimore-Washington 
International  If  their  flights  were  available 
there. 

I  submit  that  National  Is  neither  an  exam- 
ple of  free  enterprise,  nor  the  result  of  a 
public  referendum.  Least  of  all  is  it  a  reflec- 
tion of  any  sound  regional  transportation 
policy.  "Your"  airport  is  outmoded,  inad- 
equate, unsafe  and  a  downright  madhouse 
at  peak  hours.  An  awful  lot  of  us  wouldn't 
use  it  if  we  didn't  have  to.« 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT  IS 
OUTMODED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1982 

•  Bfr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  debate  over  the  safety  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  wages  on,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial reply  into  the  Record  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues.  This 
thought-provoking  article  is  from  the 
'Washington  Post's  March  13,  1982 
issue: 
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Along  with  our  celebration  on  this 
day,  I  think  it  Is  fitting,  particularly 
for  Americans  of  Irish  descent,  to 
recall  the  violence  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  situation  continues  to  be  of 
grave  concern  to  all  who  cherish  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  lit>erty.  It  Is  our 
fervent  hope  that  peace  will  be  re- 
stored in  Ireland  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Americans 
of  Irish  descent  in  Pennsylvania's  Uth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  in  commemo- 
rating the  rich  tradition,  the  proud 
heritage  that  this  day  celebrates.* 


COMMEMORATION  OP  ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

or  ramsYLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  honor  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  of 
Ireland,  who  was  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  Ireland. 

The  wearing  of  the  green  is  truly  an 
American  tradition.  Prom  the  earliest 
period  of  our  country's  history  until 
the  present  time,  the  observance  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  has  been  a  fixed  institu- 
tion in  most  American  cities  and 
towns.  Today  the  17th  is  celebrated 
wherever  there  are  Irishmen  or  de- 
scendants of  Irishmen. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  JACOB 
BERNSTEIN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  IfTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Jacob  Bernstein,  a  beloved  educator 
and  resident  of  my  district,  passed 
away  last  fall.  I  was  a  student  at  Mid- 
wood  High  School,  and  served  as 
mayor  of  Mldwood.  during  the  time  he 
was  principal  of  the  school,  and  his  in- 
fluence and  guidance  have  remained 
with  me  throughout  my  life. 

The  Mldwood  High  School  PTA  Bul- 
letin recently  printed  a  memorial  to 
Dr.  Bernstein  which  t>eautifully  de- 
scribes his  life  and  many  contributions 
to  our  community.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  Jacob 
Bernstein  with  my  colleagues  today. 
Iif  MofORT  or  Dr.  Jacob  Bcrnstbin 

The  P.T.A.  and  the  administration  offer 
the  following  tribute  In  memory  of  Dr. 
Jacob  Bernstein,  former  principal  of  Mid- 
wood  High  School,  who  died  on  October  21. 
1981. 

Dr.  Bernstein's  career  In  public  education 
spanned  a  period  of  48  years.  From  1921 
when  he  began  teaching  at  Boys  High 
School  he  moved  up  the  educational  ladder 
to  become  Chairman  of  History  at  Manual 
Training  High  School  (now  John  Jay).  Dr. 
Bernstein  became  the  first  Chairman  of 
Social  Studies  when  Mldwood  High  School 
opened  in  1941.  During  this  period  he  au- 
thored the  textbook  "Citizen  in  a  Changing 
Community"  and  initiated  student  partici- 
pation In  a  student  government  program 
which  became  known  as  the  "City  of  Mld- 
wood". 

He  served  as  Principal  of  Morris  High 
School  in  The  Bronx.  During  his  tenure  he 
organized  the  Monisania  Council— an  orga- 
nization of  local  business  people  and  the 
school— which  raised  the  expectations  of 
underprivileged  youngsters  by  providing  Job 
opportunities  and  counseling. 

In  1953  he  returned  to  his  beloved  Mid- 
wood  High  School  as  Principal.  He  Initiated 
a  six-major  program  which  was  a  precursor 
of  Mldwood's  successful  Blo-Med  Program. 
He  also  instituted  an  XG  program  which 
provided  for  double  English  and  Social 
Studies  periods  in  his  effort  to  help  stu- 
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dents  who  were  low  achievers.  He  was  years 
ahead  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Bernstein  served  a  full  term  from 
1970-1973  as  a  member  of  the  first  District 
22  Community  School  Board  elected  under 
the  Decentralization  Law.  He  brought  to 
the  Community  School  Board  a  dedication 
and  ability  honed  by  almost  fifty  years  of 
educational  and  community  service  to  the 
children  of  the  city  and  district.  His  tenure 
on  the  Board  was  during  a  time  of  great 
change  in  education.  His  wldsom.  counsel 
and  guidance  enabled  District  22  to  estab- 
lish a  base  for  the  excellent  public  school 
educational  program  it  enjoys. 

Dr.  Bernstein  was  an  active  member  of 
the  East  Mldwood  Jewish  Center  for  over  35 
years,  during  which  time  he  served  his  reli- 
gious community  In  many  capacities.  He  was 
Principal  of  Yeshiva  of  Flstbush  for  five 
years  from  1969-1974  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Rabbi  Harry  Hal- 
pern  Day  School  and  the  Talmud  Torah.  of 
the  East  Mldwood  Jewish  Center.  When  he 
retired  from  this  position  the  membership 
elected  him  President,  an  honor  he  held  for 
five  years.  In  this  role  he  provided  innova- 
tive leadership,  becoming  the  first  President 
to  address  the  corigregation  at  the  end  of 
sabbath  services. 

Jack  Bernstein  was  indeed  a  "Man  for  All 
Seasons".  He  combined  a  knowledge  of  law 
(he  was  a  lawyer)  and  education  with  a  love 
and  regard  for  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  He  never  failed  to  provide  the 
needed  assistance,  accompanied  by  a  smile 
and  a  story,  to  those  who  looked  to  him  for 
guidance.  For  all  of  these  traits  he  will  be 
remembered. 

He  made  many  Important  and  lasting  con- 
tributions to  our  community.  There  are  four 
grandchildren  who  are  graduates  of  our 
school,  and  a  fifth  grandson  who  will  be 
graduated  In  June.  The  Bernstein  family 
legacy  continues  to  enhance  our  school  and 
community  with  the  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  own  Mrs.  Gladys  Bernstein, 
who  is  a  daughtertn-law. 

The  school  and  community  family  has 
countless  fond  memories  of  him  which  will 
always  be  cherished.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KNIGHTS 
OF  COLUMBUS  ON  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPlfZW  JXRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29  of  this  year,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  oldest  and  largest  lay 
Catholic  organization  in  the  world,  is 
celebrating  its  lOOth  anniversary. 

Pounded  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by 
Father  Michael  J.  McGivney,  who  met 
with  nine  men  in  the  basement  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  the  organization's  pur- 
pose was  defined  to  help  the  families 
of  several  men  who  had  died  as  their 
families  were  left  destitute. 

The  name  Knights  of  Columbus  was 
chosen  by  the  group  on  February  6. 
1882,  and  the  first  coimcll,  San  Salva- 
dor No.  1,  was  Instituted  in  New  Haven 
on  May  5,  1882. 

Well  over  a  million  Catholic  men 
participate  actively  in   religious  and 
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community  work  in  councils  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines, Mexico,  Canada,  and  other 
areas. 

I  am  most  proud  of  the  great  work 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  has  done  in 
New  Jersey,  especially  in  the  Hudson 
County  district  which  I  represent. 
Jersey  City  Council  No.  137  was  start- 
ed by  John  J.  Cone  on  November  3. 
1895,  who  was  the  organization's  first 
grand  knight.  Because  of  his  leader- 
ship he  went  on  to  be  the  first  district 
deputy,  the  first  New  Jersey  deputy, 
and  the  fourth  supreme  knight. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  four 
councils  in  Jersey  City  were  active.  In 
addition  to  Jersey  City  Council  there 
were  Paulus  Hook,  Conception,  and 
Hope  Coimcils.  Conception  and  Jersey 
City  Councils  are  now  merged  and  are 
together  for  the  common  good. 

The  purposes  of  the  society  are: 
First,  to  provide  for  financial  aid  to  its 
members  and  its  beneficiaries;  second, 
to  assist  sick  and  disabled  members; 
third,  to  promote  intellectual  associa- 
tion among  its  members;  and  foiulh, 
to  promote  and  conduct  educational, 
cultural,  religious,  social,  and  patriotic 
activities,  and  a  leisure-time  program, 
for  boys  of  the  ages  of  14  to  18,  con- 
ducted through  an  organization 
known  as  the  Columbian  Squires. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  been 
very  active  combating  subversive  ac- 
tivities in  a  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram and  their  remarkable  work 
during  World  War  II  proved  time  and 
time  again  the  greatness  of  their 
Ideals  of  charity,  unity,  fraternity,  and 
patriotism. 

Their  contributions  have  been  many 
in  the  area  of  education,  and  they 
have  provided  a  $500,000  endowment 
fund  for  graduate  scholarships  In  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  where 
they  have  also  endowed  a  chair  In 
American  history. 

On  a  New  Jersey  State  level,  literally 
thousands  of  children  have  been  as- 
sisted with  scholarships  In  many  col- 
leges and  acsulemies. 

The  fourth  degree  group  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  renowned  for 
its  annual  essay  contest  on  American 
history.  A  noteworthy  program  of  the 
national  Knights  of  Columbus  was  the 
establishment  In  1944  of  the  supreme 
council,  an  educational  trust  fund  of 
$1  million  to  provide  a  Catholic  college 
education  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  members 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II  or  became 
disabled  as  a  result  of  military  service. 

In  1948  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in- 
augurated an  excellent  program  of  ad- 
vertising Catholic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tices in  secular  magazines  of  large  cir- 
culation. Their  official  organ.  Colum- 
bia, is  published  each  month  at  its 
own  printing  plant. 

In  Hudson  County  there  are  17 
councils,  with  6  in  Jersey  City:  Con- 
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ception  137,  the  oldest  council  in  New 
Jersey;  Paulus  Hook  475;  Greenville 
3,988;  St.  Thomas  More  4,341;  Our 
Lady  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  7,648. 
and  all-Filipino  council,  the  first  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  instituted  on  August  28, 
1980;  and  St.  Peter's  College  7.913.  in- 
stituted August  23.  1981.  The  last  two 
councils  were  instituted  by  District 
Deputy  Vincent  S.  Costanza. 

The  other  councils  in  Hudson 
County  are:  Hoboken  Council  159; 
Star  of  the  Sea  Council  371  in  Ba- 
yonne;  Palisade  Council  387,  Carrol 
Council  1,378,  and  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima 
6,209,  a  Spanish  council,  all  of  Union 
City;  Baret  Council  1,273  in  west  New 
York;  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  3.415.  Se- 
caucus;  Madonna  Delia  Libera  3,630 
and  Pope  John  XXIII  5.837  in  North 
Bergen;  Our  Lady  of  Grace  402  in  Har- 
rison; and  St.  Cecilia  Council  6.928  in 
Kearny. 

Vincent  S.  Costanza,  district  deputy 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  in  the 
area  which  covers  Hudson  County, 
does  an  excellent  Job  helping  to  lead 
and  encourage  the  good  work  of  the 
thousands  of  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  deserves 
the  salute  of  all  my  colleagues  today 
because  of  their  great  work  not  only  in 
religious  functions  but  In  helping  ad- 
vance the  challenge  of  brotherhood 
and  the  development  of  character  with 
their  words  of  encouragement  and 
friendship  to  those  In  need,  teaching 
us  all  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
many  things  we  enjoy.  As  Ballou  said: 

Gratitude  is  the  fairest  blossom  which 
springs  from  the  soul. 

Their  patriotic  programs  also  have 
deeply  impressed  me.  Their  work 
proves  that  "America  is  a  tune  which 
must  l)e  simg  together." 

Our  beloved  Prince  of  Peace  Pope 
John  Paul  II  expressed  his  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus in  a  speech  to  that  group  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1979,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  United  States.  His  Holiness  said: 

Many  times  in  the  past  and  again  today 
you  have  given  expression  to  your  solidarity 
in  the  mission  of  service.  I  see  In  your  sup- 
port a  further  proof.  If  further  proof  were 
ever  necessary,  of  your  awareness  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  highly  value  their  vo- 
cation. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  providing  a  well-de- 
served salute  to  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus who  have  proven  time  and  time 
again  their  desire  to  be  a  friend  of 
man  working  silently  and  sincerely  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

I  believe  Oscar  Wilde  expressed  the 
joy  each  Knights  of  Columbus 
member  experiences  in  his  statement: 

Contentment  lies  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ease— a  life  of  luxury— but  comes  only  to 
him  that  labors  and  overcomes— to  him  that 
perfonns  the  task  in  hand  and  reaps  the  sat- 
isfaction of  work  well  done.« 
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A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  JEAN  PILCHER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
HI  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPRZSQfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
present  to  my  colleagues  the  84-year- 
old  premiere  grrand  lady  of  Cleveland— 
Dr.  Jean  Pllcher.  People  from  virtual- 
ly every  sector  of  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity know  and  respect  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  respect  is  rooted 
in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jean  Pllcher  is  a 
phenomenal  person.  She  is  outspoken 
yet  not  abrasive;  dedicated  to  her  con- 
victions yet  not  dictatorial:  and  a  phi- 
lanthropist yet  not  a  publicity  seeker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  primarily  Jean  Pllcher 
is  a  great  lady  and  the  kind  of  human 
being  who  gives  her  all  everyday  for 
her  fellow  human  beings. 

Both  I  and  my  brother.  Carl,  have 
known  Dr.  Pllcher  for  many  years. 
She  was  Instrumental  In  my  brother's 
successful  compalgn  for  mayor  of 
Cleveland  and  also  has  been  one  of  my 
strongest  supporters  In  each  of  my 
campaigns  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. She  has  been  a  friend  to 
many  influential  people  in  the  Cleve- 
land metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Pllcher  also  has 
been  a  friend  through  the  years  to  the 
downtrodden  and  to  just  causes.  She 
was  an  active  participant  In  the  World 
War  II  Committee  To  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies.  She  was  very 
vocal  In  support  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  this  country.  Finally,  she 
is  currently  at  the  forefront  of  the 
prochoice  movement  in  Cleveland. 

Taking  Into  consideration  her  pro- 
fessional experiences  as  a  pediatrician 
and  her  activism.  Dr.  Jean  Pllcher  has 
touched  the  lives  of  people  from  every 
socioeconomic  level  in  Cleveland.  In 
many  cases,  she  has  been  the  guiding 
force  in  movements  which  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  life  for  Cleve- 
landers  and  people  across  this  great 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Jean  Pllcher  is  lit- 
erally an  84-year-old  dynamo.  Just 
viewing  her  accomplishments  re- 
freshes those  persons  around  her.  She 
is.  by  every  description,  an  unceasingly 
energetic  woman.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland  are  fortunate  to 
have  her  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1.  1982.  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  my  dear  friend— Dr.  Jean 
Pllcher.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pause 
at  this  time  to  salute  Dr.  Pllcher. 
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(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  Mar.  1.  1982] 

At 84.  Activists  Pooti»riht8  Am  Fresh 
(By  James  Neff ) 

Twice  a  week  without  fail,  you  can  find 
her  in  the  cool,  chlorinated  depths  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Centers  pool,  noating, 
stretching,  kicking,  bending,  twisting  her  84- 
year-old  limbs  In  a  half-hour  of  exercise 
called  aquatics. 

"You  work  hard  every  minute  and  you 
feel  thoroughly  stretched  and  refreshed." 
said  Dr.  Jean  Pllcher.  pedUtrlcian.  liberal 
activist,  public  health  expert  and  marvel  to 
behold. 

To  the  casual  observer  of  Cleveland's  po- 
litical and  social  landscape.  Pllcher  may  be 
Invisible.  But  examine  closely  the  pano- 
rama. You'll  find  her  footprints  through- 
out, treading  on  the  complacent  toes  of  all 
kinds  of  foes:  racisto.  right-wing  politicians, 
religous  fanatics.  wrong-thlnJOng  Republi- 
cans. 

"Jean  Is  a  remarkably  articulate  and 
gentle  woman."  Carl  B.  Stokes,  former 
Cleveland  mayor,  said  recently.  As  president 
of  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  Pllcher  pitched  her  sup- 
port behind  Stokes  In  the  mld-lMOs  and 
helped  put  him  In  office. 

"She  has  a  great  sense  of  history  and  Is  an 
authority  on  the  labor  movement. "  Stokes 
continued.  "I've  never  heard  her  raise  her 
voice.  She  would  use  her  scathing  sarcasm 
and  make  you  feel  like  a  damn  fool. " 

"She's  really  a  one-person  lobbying  orga 
nisation."  said  Chris  Link,  a  public-health 
activist.  "She's  really  been  a  mentor  to 
younger  people  in  the  health  field." 

John  Lawson.  a  former  Cleveland  council- 
man, benefited  from  Pilcher's  campaigning 
during  last  year's  council  races. 

"I  can't  say  enough  good  about  the  lady. " 
he  remarked.  "She  provided  me  with  posi- 
tive criticism  and  suggestions.  She  was  not 
the  kind  of  constituent  who  called  me  about 
a  chuclUiole.  She  has  a  broad  range  of  Inter- 
ests." 

Dr.  Jean  Pllcher  Is  a  spry,  soft-spoken 
woman  with  a  self-effacing  manner.  She 
does  not  want  to  answer  questions  about  her 
background.  She  would  rather  discuss  what 
she  sees  as  the  stupidity  of  the  Hatch 
Amendment,  the  antl-abortlon  proposal 
that  has  been  gathering  momentum  during 
this  country's  recent  swing  to  the  right. 

But  she  is  too  polite  to  stonewall.  So  we 
learn  that  she  was  bom  Jean  Lorrain-Smith 
in  1897.  Though  of  Scottish  descent,  she 
was  bom  in  Belfast  where  her  father,  a 
doctor,  taught  pathology  at  the  University 
of  BeUast. 

She  studied  literature  and  science  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland  before 
entering  medical  school.  In  1933.  fresh  out 
of  medical  school,  she  became  acquainted 
with  John  Masefield.  the  celebrated  poet 
who  wrote  In  a  narrative  style  similar  to 
Chaucer's  Masefield  was  named  poet  laure 
ate  of  England  In  1930.  His  sometimes 
earthy  verse  offended  British  blue-noses. 

Pllcher  and  Masefield  corresponded  for 
several  years. 

"He  Just  poured  out  his  letters  to  the 
great  delight  of  many. "  she  said,  "We  didn't 
think  about  age.  There  wasn't  any  genera- 
tion gap  back  then." 

She  recently  donated  63  of  those  letters  to 
the  department  of  special  collections  at 
Case  Westem  Reserve  University's  Prei- 
berger  Library. 

In  1926,  she  Joumeyed  to  Cleveland  to 
start  a  year  of  special  study  at  Rainbow 
Babies'  and  Children's  Hospital.  There  she 
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met     another      pediatrician,     J.      Douglas 
Pllcher.  They  married  the  next  spring. 

A  few  months  later,  she  traveled  to  Scot- 
land to  tell  her  family  of  her  new  status, 
knowing  she  would  see  little  of  them  there- 
after. Transatlantic  travel  then  was  not  the 
snap  It  Is  today. 

"I  was  terribly  tom  seeing  them."  she 
said.  , 

Before  long,  she  took  leave  of  Cleveland's 
medical  field  to  raise  a  family,  which  came 
to  Include  three  children.  Only  James 
Pllcher,  a  stockbroker  here,  survives.  Her 
husband,  who  taught  pediatrics  at  Westem 
Reserve's  medical  school,  died  in  1954. 

Pilcher's  activism  began  to  flower  In  the 
late  19308,  when  she  worked  with  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies.  This  group  encouraged  the  United 
SUtes  to  enter  World  War  II.  Its  opposition 
was  the  America  First  Committee. 

"We  really  fought  part  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain  over  here,"  Pllcher  said. 

In  1949.  Pllcher  was  hired  by  the  city 
health  department  to  be  a  pediatrician  In  Its 
public  clinics  In  poor  neighborhoods.  She 
weighed  and  measured  newborns,  adminis- 
tered primary  health  care  and  advised 
mothers  on  nutrition.  If  serious  maladies 
were  discovered,  the  babies  were  sent  to  a 
hospital. 

Pllcher  was  shaped  by  her  work  in  the 
ghettos. 

"It  really  was  an  eye-opener,"  she  re- 
called. "It  was  Interesting  to  me  from  a  so- 
ciological point  of  view.  These  were  the 
lowest-income  level  people,  and  you  had  to 
think  in  their  terms." 

Pllcher.  a  supporter  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood, had  to  keep  to  herself  her  birth-con- 
trol philosophy,  considered  progressive  at 
the  time. 

"I  was  careful  not  to  tread  on  the  toes  of 
the  Catholic  nurses. " 

But  that  wasn't  always  possible.  Pllcher 
Instructed  some  women  about  Ihe  mysteries 
of  birth  control  and.  at  times,  advised  them 
to  go  to  Planned  Parenthood.  The  nurses 
complained,  Pllcher  said,  and  she  was  called 
t>efore  her  boss. 

"It's  public  money,  and  we  mustn't  take 
sides. "  Pllcher  remembered  the  man  telling 
her. 

"The  moat  touching  thing  ever  said  to 
me."'  Pllcher  recalled,  "was  from  a  woman 
who  had  open  heart  surgery  and  was  111.  I 
said.  "You  do  realize  you  ought  not  to  have 
another  child." 

Pllcher  said  the  woman's  faith  forbade 
birth  control.  But  the  woman  decided  to  use 
It  anyway,  telling  Pllcher,  "I'm  a  Catholic 
all  right,  but  I  do  believe  that  Jesus  is  Just." 

Lately.  Pllcher  has  been  active  In  Cleve- 
land's pro-choice  movement.  She  Is  on  the 
board  of  the  Cleveland  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League.  Her  letters  criticizing  the 
Hatch  Amendment  have  been  published  on 
newspaper  editorial  pages. 

We  are  not  pro-abortion. "  she  Insisted. 
"We  are  pro-choice.  There  are  times  we 
don't  want  women  to  have  an  abortion- 
over  some  frivolous  matter. " 

Activism  comes  as  naturally  as  breathing 
to  Pilcher. 

""It  has  always  seemed  to  me  much  worse 
to  sit  and  wring  your  hands  about  some- 
thing wrong. "  she  said.  "It  Is  really  a  relief 
to  be  able  to  do  something,  instead  of  Just 
feeling  the  frustration  of  doing  nothing.  So 
you  did  It  out  self-defense  almost.  You  re- 
lieve your  guilty  feeling  that  you  were  sit- 
ting back  and  enjoying  yourself— which  you 
weren't." 
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PUcher  acknowledged  she  Is  not  a  Ronald 
Reagan  fan.  but  added  that  at  least  the 
president  has  shaken  the  DemocraU.  popu- 
lists and  liberals  out  of  their  lethargy. 

"Reagan  thinks  he  has  a  mandate  from 
people."  she  said.  "They  were  voting  for  a 
change,  and  that's  all  they  got. 

"Before  I  die.  I  might  see  It  swing  back  in 
the  other  direction.  We've  got  to  have  a 
level-headed  middle  line  for  people."* 


CRIME:  WHAT  SHOULD  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE  BE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  ItXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  subject  of  crime, 
legislation  which  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  as  worthwhile 
Federal  initiatives  In  our  efforts  to 
halt  the  splrallng  crime  rate. 

I  Introduced  these  bills.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  before  the  occasion  of  a  town 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  crime  I  am 
sponsoring  on  Monday,  March  22  at 
Public  School  76  in  the  Bronx.  The 
topic  of  the  town  meeting  is  "Crime: 
What  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Role  Be?"  Participating  at  this 
meeting  will  be  members  of  the  crime 
prevention  luilts  of  the  47th  Precinct 
In  the  Bronx  and  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority,  as  well  as  members 
of  local  neighborhood  anti-crime  orga- 
nizations. 

The  subject  of  crime,  and  what  to  do 
about  It.  has  been  receiving  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  attention  among  educa- 
tors, sociologists,  policemen,  lawyers 
and  Judges,  and  of  course,  elected  offi- 
cials, as  a  result  of  Justified  citizen 
concern  about  the  safety  of  our 
streets.  This  concern  is  now  no  longer 
limited  to  our  cities  and  urban  areas, 
but  is  prevalent  In  suburban  and  rural 
areas  as  well.  Poll  after  poll  Identifies 
crime  as  one  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  American  public,  as  the  crime  rate 
in  recent  years  has  risen  about  10  per- 
cent. According  to  the  FBI,  one  crimi- 
nal offense  is  committed  In  our  coun- 
try every  2  seconds.  The  breakdown 
for  individual  crimes  is  one  burglary 
every  8  seconds,  one  aggravated  as- 
sault every  48  seconds,  one  robbery 
every  58  seconds,  and  one  murder 
every  23  minutes. 

Whether  this  increase  in  crime  has 
resulted  from  Increased  unemploy- 
ment levels,  or  other  factors,  is  un- 
clear. What  is  clear,  however,  is  that 
crime  is  having  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. In  a  recent  poll,  crime  was  the 
most  common  response  given  when 
people  were  asked  what  their  commu- 
nity's worst  problem  was.  Nearly  50 
percent  of  the  respondents  favored 
hiring  additional  police  officers  even  if 
it  meant  paying  higher  taxes,  and  75 
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percent  felt  there  was  as  much  or 
more  crime  in  their  area  compared  to 
a  year  earlier. 

Since  our  country  was  founded  the 
Federal  Government  has  played  a  very 
limited  role  in  law  enforcement.  Most 
direct  criminal  law  authority  is  at  the 
local  level,  and  while  Federal  criminal 
Jurisdiction  has  expanded  considerably 
in  the  last  few  decades  to  fight  inter- 
state and  organized  crime,  the  Federal 
Government  today  investigates  and 
prosecutes  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  criminal  Justice  work- 
load. 

The  most  noted  Federal  initiative  in 
criminal  law  of  recent  years  was 
launched  in  response  to  the  report  of 
President  Johnson's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  in  1967  which  advo- 
cated legislation  to  fund  State  and 
local  criminal  Justice  programs  with 
Federal  money.  The  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
was  the  result,  and  under  this  law 
many  State  sind  local  programs  have 
received  funding  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
fT.F.AAv  Appropriations  for  LEAA 
reached  a  high  of  $895  million  in  1975. 

Under  President  Reagan,  however, 
the  appropriations  to  LEAA  for  crimi- 
nal Justice  grants  to  the  States  have 
fallen  to  zero.  In  spite  of  get  tough 
rhetoric  at>out  the  crime  issue,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  done  little 
to  aid  In  the  fight  against  crime,  and 
In  fact  has  Insisted  that  the  fight  be 
waged  with  fewer,  rather  than  greater 
resources.  The  Reagan  budget  has 
called  for  significant  cuts  in  funding 
for  the  major  agencies  which  deal 
with  crime,  drugs,  and  criminals— the 
FBI.  the  Drug  ESiforcement  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

I  contend,  as  does  a  recent  report  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
three  important  types  of  services  to  Its 
citizens  In  the  criminal  Justice  area. 
First,  it  can  mount  an  effective  and  ef- 
ficient response  to  the  crimes  which 
are  exclusively  or  primarily  Federal. 
Second,  It  can  maintain  adequately 
funded  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies which  provide  backup  and  assist- 
ance to  the  States  when  they  are  not 
capable  of  responding.  And  finally,  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  lead- 
ership to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments by  creating  and  funding  model 
anticrime  programs,  as  well  as  con- 
ducting research  and  compiling  crimi- 
nal Justice  statistics. 

It  is  with  this  mandate  in  mind  that 
I  offer,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  bills. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  5851,  would  assist 
local  police  and  prosecutors  In  dealing 
with  repeat  offenders  who  abuse  the 
bail  and  parole  system.  The  bill  ex- 
pands Federal  jurisdiction  to  Include 
serious  crimes  committed  by  someone 
while   released  on  Federal.  State  or 
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locsd  bail,  probation,  parole,  or  similar 
form  of  release.  This  bill  is  Intended  to 
attack  the  problem  of  habitual  crimi- 
nals who  abuse  their  release  from  con- 
finement by  committing  a  :serious  of- 
fense such  as  robbery,  rape,  burglary, 
assault,  murder,  manslaughter,  arson 
or  kidnaping.  Under  my  legislation 
any  such  offense  would  become  pun- 
ishable imder  Federal  law  by  an  addi- 
tional penalty  of  up  to  10  years  in 
prison. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  crimes 
have  traditionally  been  prosecuted  by 
State  and  local  officials,  it  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  many  local 
criminal  justice  systems  are  severely 
overloaded,  and  cannot  adequately 
deal  with  repeat  offenders.  In  fact,  the 
inability  to  deal  swiftly  and  surely 
with  lawbreakers  destroys  the  deter- 
rent value  of  the  law.  This  is  certainly 
true  In  New  York  City,  where  prosecu- 
tors. Judges,  attorneys,  and  the  police 
must  contend  with  a  huge  backlog  of 
pending  cases. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  supplement  local  authorities  in 
cases  where  crimes  are  committed  by 
those  on  ball  or  prison  release  of  some 
kind.  Statistics  show  the  Federal 
courts  normally  try  criminal  cases 
within  4  months.  Under  the  Federal 
system,  prosecutions  of  repeat  offend- 
ers on  ball  or  parole  as  suggested  by 
this  bill  would  be  swifter,  and  the  pen- 
alty and  deterrent  effect  therefore 
surer.  I  am  confident  that  local  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  authorities 
and  prosecutors  can  work  together 
closely  on  these  crimes  as  they  do  in 
other  areas  of  criminal  law  where 
there  is  shared  Jurisdiction. 

The  second  bUl,  H.R.  5850.  Mr. 
Speaker,  enhances  the  existing  au- 
thorization of  the  LEAA  and  provides 
for  targeting  funds  to  community  anti- 
crime  programs,  such  as  escori  services 
for  the  elderly  and  neighborhood 
block  watch  organizations.  Many 
criminal  Justice  officials  recognize  that 
effective  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention  must  include  an  involved 
and  an  aware  citizenry.  In  many  cities 
and  towns  across  the  country,  commu- 
nity and  neighborhood  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  street  crime. 
Rather  than  pull  back  and  abandon 
such  innovative  programs.  I  believe 
the  LEAA  should  continue  funding 
such  activities  which  are  beyond  the 
means  of  traditional  funding  sources 
for  local  governments,  and  in  fact, 
money  should  be  targeted  to  assist 
local  programs  which  can  have  a  real 
Impact  on  reducing  crime  and  enhanc- 
ing public  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  conclude  by 
stating  that  while  historically  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  had  a  limited 
role  in  fighting  street  crime.  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  it  become  more  in- 
volved, and  that  it  not  abdicate  re- 
sponsibility   for    what    everyone    ac- 
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knowledges  is  a  national  problem.  I 
ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
these  two  measures.* 


THE  ARTHUR  M.  OINZLER 
LABORATORY 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 

lit  THE  HODSE  OF  MPRISEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1982 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. St.  Joseph's  Riverside  Hospital  in 
Warren.  Ohio,  recently  announced 
that  its  new  laboratory,  which  Is  now 
under  construction,  will  be  named 
"The  Arthur  M.  Ginzler  Laboratory" 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Ginzler  who 
served  as  chief  pathologist  and  direc- 
tor of  the  laboratory  from  I960  until 
his  retirement  in  1978.  A  ceremony  to 
mark  the  occasion  and  to  honor  Dr. 
Ginzler  was  held  in  Warren  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1982. 

Dr.  Ginzler  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  a  person  who  by  quiet,  persist- 
ent leadership  makes  his  community  a 
better  place.  When  he  came  to  eastern 
Ohio  in  1960.  he  had  already  achieved 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  author  in  the  field  of  pathology. 
He  had  written  many  articles  and  con- 
tributed to  a  number  of  books  in  the 
field.  Dr.  Ginzler  had  also  compiled  a 
distinguished  record  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  career  improving 
the  practice  of  medical  science  in 
Warren  and  the  surrounding  area.  The 
honors  recently  bestowed  upon  him 
are  well  merited.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  join  with  Dr.  Glnzler's  as- 
sociates, family,  and  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  him. 

The  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Warren.  Ohio  Tribune 
Chronicle,  relates  the  details  of  the 
ceremony  to  honor  Dr.  Ginzler. 

The  article  follows: 

tProm  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune 

Chronicle,  Feb.  31.  19821 

Niw  Lab  at  St.  Job's  Namd  Arra  Db. 
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When  the  new  laboratory  la  completed  in 
St.  Joseph  Hospital's  Project  SOs  addition,  it 
will  be  named  The  Arthur  M.  Olnzler  Lab- 
oratory." This  Is  In  honor  of  the  physician 
who  served  as  director  of  laboratories  from 
1960  through  1979  and  now  serves  as  a  con- 
sultant. 

The  tribute  to  Oinzler  was  announced 
when  100  of  his  colleagues  and  friends  met 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Jimmy  Chleffos  Res- 
taurant. Members  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Hu- 
mility of  Mary  and  the  hospital  board  of 
trustees  planned  the  event. 

Sister  M.  ConsolaU  Kline.  H.M..  president 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary,  pre- 
sented Olnzler  with  a  framed  replica  of  the 
plaque  that  will  be  hung  In  the  new  latwra- 
tory. 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Westbrook  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  Other  participants  were 
Olnzler's  wife.  Rose:  his  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Stephen  Robb  of  West  Lafayette,  Ind..  Dr. 
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Ellen  Oinzler  of  New  York  City;  hospital 
trustee  Charles  J.  Foley:  medical  staff  mem- 
bers, John  A.  Orima.  M.D..  and  Alfredo  R. 
Gorospe.  M.D.:  Paul  Martin,  president  of 
the  hospital's  development  foundation: 
George  P.  Mancuso.  hospital  executive  di- 
rector: attorney  Michael  Rosenberg:  and 
Herbert  Levlne. 

The  plaque  will  be  Inscribed,  In  grateful 
recognition  of  his  ouUtandlng  professional 
and  personal  contributions  to  St.  Joseph 
Riverside  Hospital  and  in  appreciation  of 
his  true  dedication  to  the  hospital  and  his 
patients. " 

Olnzler  Joined  St.  Joseph's  staff  in  I960  as 
a  pathologist  and  director  of  laboratories. 
He  previously  served  at  St.  Vincent  Hospi- 
tal. Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  at  Sydenham 
Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases 
in  New  York  City. 

He  earned  his  medical  degree  from  Wayne 
SUte  University  College  of  Medicine.  De- 
troit, in  1932,  completed  a  residency  in  in 
temal  medicine  at  Herman  Klefer  Hospital. 
Detroit,  and  residencies  in  pathology  at 
Newark  (N.J.)  Beth  Israel  Hospital  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  New  York  City. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  chief  of  pa- 
thology in  the  medical  division  of  the  Army 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  had  served 
in  the  active  reserve  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  command  of  the  2291st  Oener&l  Hospital 
in  Akron. 

Oinzler  has  had  numerous  scientific  arti- 
cles published.  He  is  certified  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Pathology,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Trumbull  County  Medical  Society  and 
numerous  other  professional  organlza- 
tions.9 


THIRD-PARTY  RECORDKEEPERS 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
permit  barter  exchanges  to  become 
"third-party  recordkeepers"  under  In- 
ternal revenue  laws.  Current  tax  laws 
discourage  barter  exchange  member- 
ship because  they  allow  members  to  be 
subject  to  frequent  subpenas.  The  cli- 
ents of  parties  identified  as  third- 
party  recordkeepers  have  greater  pro- 
cedural protections  in  the  event  IRS 
subpenas  their  tax  records. 

Section  7809  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  requires  a  taxpayer 
to  be  notified  whenever  an  IRS  admin- 
istrative summons  is  issued  to  a  third- 
party  recordkeeper  requesting  the  tax- 
payers' records.  That  individual  receiv- 
ing notice  then  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene and  seek  a  stay  of  compliance 
with  the  summons.  If  this  is  done,  the 
IRS  must  go  into  Federal  court  and 
show  why  it  requires  the  documents, 
and  the  taxpayer  may  appear  to  con- 
test this  action. 

Congress  enacted  this  provision  to 
allow  the  IRS  to  use  the  third-party 
summons  as  an  investigative  tool, 
while  assuring  that  the  IRS  did  not 
violate  a  taxpayers'  rights  of  privacy 
by  issuing  a  summons  for  their  records 
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without  notifying  them  of  this  fact  or 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  object 
in  a  court  of  law.  "This  procedural  safe- 
guard is  unavailable  to  clients  of  non- 
third-party  recordkeepers. 

Section  7609(aM3)  defines  the  term 
"third-party  recordkeeper"  for  pur- 
poses of  this  special  summons  proce- 
dure to  include: 

Any  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan,  other  sav- 
ings institution  chartered  and  supervised  as 
a  savings  and  loan  or  similar  association 
under  Federal  and  State  law,  any  bank  .  .  . 
any  credit  union  .  .  .  any  consumer  report- 
ing agency  .  .  .  any  person  extending  credit 
through  the  use  of  credit  cards  or  similar 
devices  .  .  .  any  broker  .  .  .  any  attorney, 
and  any  accountant. 

These  various  organizations  were 
specifically  enumerated  because  they 
keep  accurate  tax  records  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business.  Barter 
exchanges  also  have  this  function  but 
were  new  and  yet  imrecognlzed  when 
this  statute  was  written. 

The  taxpayer  memt>er8  of  a  barter 
exchange  should  be  accorded  these 
rights  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  a  barter  exchange,  In  main- 
taining the  records  of  other  taxpayers, 
is  no  different  than  a  bank,  broker, 
lender,  lawyer,  accountant— all  of 
which  are  recognized  as  third-party 
recordkeepers  in  section  7609.  It  is 
unfair  for  taxpayers'  records  to  be  pro- 
tected when  they  are  held  by  a  bank 
or  broker,  and  not  protected  when 
held  by  a  barter  exchange. 

Second,  a  taxpayer's  records  should 
only  be  sought  by  the  IRS  when  they 
are  truly  relevant  to  a  tax  Inquiry,  not 
because  they  might  be  relevant.  The 
requirement  to  give  notice  and  to 
obtain  court  permission  for  the 
records  keeps  the  IRS  from  overstep- 
ping this  bound. 

A  barter  exchange  functions  primar- 
ily as  a  marketplace  where  members 
contract  to  buy  and  sell  each  others 
products  or  services  and  take  payment 
in-kind  rather  than  In  money.  Units  of 
account  called  trade  units  are  used  to 
record  purchases  and  sales.  When  a 
member  sells  his  product  or  service  he 
earns  trade  credits  which  he  may  then 
spend  to  purchase  goods  from  other 
members  of  the  barter  system.  Ex- 
changes employ  computer  record  sys- 
tems making  it  possible  for  thousands 
of  businesses  across  the  country  to 
trade  reciprocally.  The  exchange  re- 
ceives an  annual  fee  and  a  commission 
on  each  transaction.  Members  Include 
restauranteurs,  hotel  owners,  doctors, 
dentists,  accountants,  mechanics,  ad- 
vertisers, printers,  and  numerous 
other  product  and  service  producers. 
The  industry  estimates  that  there  are 
approximately  300  trade  exchanges 
nationwide.  These  exchanges  handled 
$300  million  in  barter  transactions 
during  1981. 

Current  IRS  rulings  make  barter 
income  taxable  in  the  same  manner  as 
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ordinary  business  income.  Therefore, 
if  a  lawyer  writes  a  will  In  exchange 
for  auto  repairs,  the  value  of  those  re- 
pairs is  taxable  to  the  lawyer  as 
income.  Commercial  barter  exchanges 
maintain  transaction  records  and  issue 
monthly  statements  to  their  members. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  compil- 
ing regulations  requiring  barter  ex- 
changes to  submit  an  informational 
return  to  the  IRS  on  each  client  show- 
ing the  amount  of  barter  income  re- 
ceived during  the  year.  The  industry 
has  supported  infomation  reporting 
and  has  worked  with  the  IRS  to  devel- 
op this  system.  Such  reporting  should 
make  broad  IRS  subpenas  of  barter 
exchange  records  less  necessary.  When 
these  regulations  are  in  force  it  can  no 
longer  be  argued  that  recognizing  ex- 
changes as  third-party  recordkeeejjers 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  tax  compli- 
ance. There  will  be  a  strong  incentive 
to  report  this  income  on  tax  returns, 
since  It  wiU  be  reported  to  the  IRS  by 
the  exchange.  Only  In  exceptional 
cases,  will  the  IRS  have  to  seek  a  tax- 
payer's detailed  records. 

This  legislation  would  help  strength- 
en the  barter  industry  which  serves  an 
Important  business  function.  By  allow- 
ing members  of  purchase  goods  using 
their  excess  Inventory  or  ability  to 
perform  services,  rather  than  cash 
which  can  be  in  short  supply,  this  bill 
would  Increase  their  purchasing 
power,  and  maintain  or  strengthen 
their  liquidity. 

Frequent  and  broad  IRS  subpenas 
have  made  it  increasingly  likely  that 
barter  exchange  members'  tax  returns 
will  be  audited.  This  bill  would  protect 
exchange  members  by  requiring  notifi- 
cation if  their  records  are  subpenaed 
and  would  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  legal  rights  by  requir- 
ing a  court  evaluation  of  the  IRS 
record  requests.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  proposal.* 


TED  WOZNICKI.  CLEVELAND 
SOCIETY'S  GOOD  JOE  OF  1982 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  and  the 
Cleveland  Society,  Inc.,  in  saluting  Mr. 
Ted  Woznlckl  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  On 
March  20,  Mr.  Woznlckl  will  be  hon- 
ored with  the  highest  Polish  heritage 
award  bestowed  by  the  Cleveland  Soci- 
ety, the  'Good  Joe  of  1982." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coveted  award  Is 
given  by  &n  organization  which  since 
1923  has  committed  its  meml>ers  to 
fostering  the  traditions  and  cultures  of 
Poland  and  promoting  the  principles 
of  American  citizenship.  Appropriate- 
ly, Mr.  Woznlckl  has  embraced  these 
philosophies  and  has  helped  to  perpet- 
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uate  them  In  the  Cleveland  metropoli- 

fori  nrPA 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  insight  into  the  ac- 
complishments and  character  of  Mr. 
Ted  Woznicki  with  my  colleagues. 

Ted  Woznicki 's  name  in  Cleveland  is 
synonymous  with  quality  insurance 
services.  This  year  marks  Mr.  Woz- 
nicki's  33d  year  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ted  Woznicki  operated 
an  insurance  agency  for  22  years  and 
was  among  the  first  tenants  to  move 
into  the  Investment  Plaza  Building  in 
1969.  In  the  early  1970's  he  merged 
with  the  Graber-Stewart  Agency. 
Largely  because  of  Mr.  Woznicki's  ex- 
pertise, the  Graber,  Stewart  and  Woz- 
nicki agency  expanded  as  a  casualty 
agency  representing  some  of  the  lead- 
ing stock  companies  in  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area. 

After  achieving  a  new  level  of  capa- 
bility and  service,  a  need  for  a  special- 
ized life  insurance  agency  developed. 
As  a  response  to  that  need  in  1974,  Mr. 
Woznicki  became  a  principal  in  the 
Parkhurst,  Stewart  and  Woznicki,  Inc. 
Agency.  Within  a  short  period  of  time, 
the  agency  became  a  leading  producer 
of  life  Insurance  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  leading  producer  for  Travelers 
Insurance  Co. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ted 
Woznicki  has  dedicated  most  of  his  life 
and  energies  to  serving  the  public 
through  the  insurance  Industry. 
During  his  career,  quality  service  to 
the  public  has  been  the  apparent 
motto  of  Ted  Woznlckl.  It  Is  not  hard 
to  believe  that  Ted  Woznlckl  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  for  this  same 
outstanding  service  to  the  public.  The 
list  of  achievements  include  being 
named  the  Travelers  Insurance  "Man 
of  the  Year." 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though 
Mr.  Woznicki  has  made  his  livelihood 
through  the  Insurance  Industry  and 
has  helped  many  persons  through  his 
work,  his  Interests  also  include  work- 
ing with  many  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  educational  groups.  These 
activities  have  also  resulted  in  many 
awards  and  citations.  His  exhaustive 
list  of  achievements  outside  of  the  In- 
surance Industry  Include  serving  as 
the  past  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Marymount  Rehabilitation 
Services;  board  of  tmstees  of  Urban 
Community  School;  board  of  trustees 
of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity  of  his  alma 
mater  Miami  Univesity;  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Federation  of  Catholic  Commu- 
nity Action;  and  the  advisory  board  of 
Trinity  High  School. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ted 
Woznicki  Is  that  rare  kind  of  human 
being  who.  through  his  work,  profes- 
sional associations,  and  community  in- 
volvement, has  helped  others.  I  know 
that  the  Cleveland  Society,  Inc..  is 
proud  to  have  him  as  a  member.  I  am 
Just  as  proud  to  have  him  as  a  resident 
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of  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area 
and  to  present  his  accomplishments  to 
my  colleagues.  At  this  time,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  applauding 
the  work  of  Mr.  Ted  Woznicki,  Cleve- 
land Society's  "Good  Joe  of  1982."» 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conunittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  (Kcur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recori)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings   scheduled   for  Thursday. 
March  18.  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  19 

8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

212  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1 1 14  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Envelopment  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  focusing  on 
energy  research.  Inertial  confinement 
fusion,  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

3110  Dirluen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  major 
strike  platforms  (Naval  aircraft  carri- 
ers). 

224  RusseU  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Herman  W.  Nickel,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 

Republic  of  South  Africa. 

4321  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense,  focusing  on  airlift 
programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  RuneU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  alleged  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany  and 
Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism  In  South 
Africa. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  natural  pas 
policy  and  regiUatory  matters,  includ- 
ing related  proposals  modifying  exist- 
ing law. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  compliance  gap 
and  the  proposed  Taxpayer  Compli- 
ance Improvement  Act. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
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MARCH  23 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  natural 
gas  policy  and  regulatory   Issues,   In- 
cluding   related    proposals    modifying 
existing  law. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Economic  and 
SUtistical  Analysis. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Emer- 
gency   Mortgage    Interest    Reduction 
Payment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  weather  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

2238  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian 
Affairs. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations     and     other     committee 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


March  17,  1982 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Rita  M.  LaVelle,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant     Administrator     for     Solid 
Waste  and  Emergency  Response,  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Helsinki  Conunisston.  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2094,  proposed 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act. 
and  other  related  measures. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Oovemraental  Affairs 
Oversight   of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  aUeged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism  in 
South  Africa. 

2228  Dirksen  BuildlTig 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785, 
increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  Im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  Individual 
Is  barred  from  upon  conviction.  In- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowlng  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  lAbor  relating 
to  detection  and  Investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 


March  17,  1982 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's prop<»als  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1446.  proposed 
act  for  the  implementation  of  the  con- 
vention on  the  physical  protection  of 
nuclear  material. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

E:nergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  35 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education.  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
PoUcy.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Inter- 
national organizations.  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Board. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Proposed  dives- 
titure of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
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graph,  focusing  on  its  effect  on  local 
rates. 

412  RusseU  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism  in 
South  Africa. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution,  and  status 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1932  and  H.R. 
2098,  bills  esUbllshlng  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  In  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Justice,  and  Treas- 
ury and  in  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  and  on  other  related 
measures. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  review  the 
general  agricultural  outlook,  and  to 
review  the  overaU  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101,  S.  751, 
and  S.  1995,  bills  providing  for  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  In 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Tony  E.  Gallegos.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
effects  of  merger  policy  on  the  nation- 
al  railroad  system,   focusing   on   the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1250.  proposed 
Professional         Standards         Review 
Amendments  of  1981,  and  S.  2142.  pro- 
posed Peer  Review  Improvement  Act. 
2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  public  buildings  program  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
4200  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  State  grant,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  solar  energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Food  for 
Peace  program  (Public  Law  480). 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development.  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirluen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
SoU  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  95-192). 

324  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yeu-  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
0:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway     Traffic 
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Safety  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775.  making 
the  Federal  Government  liable  for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tori  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health   programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations   for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1724,    proposed    Federal    Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Antifraud  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers 
in  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  review  budget  proposals  for 
the  Department  of  Agricultures  In- 
spector General,  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Federal       Emergency       Management 
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Agency    and    the    Selective    Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  E>evelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  United  SUtes  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  Conrall. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-de- 
termination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  93-838). 

«23«  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Caribbean 
Basin  iniUative. 

4221  Dlrkaen  BuUding 

APRIL  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  810.  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied 
on     commercial     transportation     on 
inland  waterway  projects,  amendment 
No.   32   thereto,   expediting   the  con- 
struction of  inland  waterway  projects, 
and  assuring  that  the  users  of  such 
projects  repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  works,   amendment  No. 
637.  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs.  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

SUte.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  ju- 
diciary, International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,     HHS,     Education,     and     Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  trlbal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  SecreUry  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 

•  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1885.  to  place 
electric  utUities,  including  members  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutilitles  to  en- 
courage their  Investment  in  cogenera- 
tlon  and  small  power  production  facul- 
ties. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

•  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  cerUin 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conunerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUte.  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds      for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sul>committe€ 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  for 
the  esubllshment  of  a  national  insti- 
tution to  promote  international  peace 
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and  reaolutlon  of  international  con- 

nict. 

4233  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Aayopriationa 

mClnDr  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  related 
programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volunta- 
rism in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018. 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  Islands. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA).  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
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posed  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   E>lucatlon   Amendments   of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirkjcn  Building 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings  to  review 
programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector.  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  and  the 
Economic   Regulatory   Administration 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. Department  of  Energy. 

31 10  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions  for  programs  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments  of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ec- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtlon 
System.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  S.  1870.  S. 
1871.  and  S.  1977.  bilU  revising  or  re- 
pealing    certain     provisions     of     the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  Its  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirkaen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 


Related 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS,    Education,    and 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  on 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs  

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriatkins 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

E^nvlronment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dlrksen  building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS.     Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    public    witnesses    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  progi-ams  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold^hearings  on  S.  604.  requiring  all 
new      telephone      receivers      to      be 
equipped  with   hearing  aids   for  the 
handicapped. 

235  Russell  BuildUig 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  DU-kaen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   programs   which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
■Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    heartnss    on    the    extended 
family. 

4332  Dirkjen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HITD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Intertor  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resxune  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    faU 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

11 14  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of    Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
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grams  under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
'Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations,   in- 
cluding  the  authority   and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

SEPTEMBEIR  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuildUig 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing,  to  discuss  the  recent 
progress  In  the  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear force  negotiations. 

4219  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Paul  H.  NItze.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador while  serving  as  head  of  the 
U.S.   delegation    to   the   intermediate 
range  nuclear  force  negotiations. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  God.  may  Your  blessing  be 
with  those  whose  lives  are  given  to 
helping  others— those  who  heal  the 
sick,  those  who  feed  the  hungry,  those 
who  comfort  the  lonely  and  forgotten. 
Encourage  all  people  to  see  their  re- 
sponsibility to  share  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  treasure  with  those  whose 
lives  are  burdened  with  pain  and  un- 
certainty. Help  us  all  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  needs  about  us  that  we  may  ex- 
press our  true  humanity  in  deed  as 
well  as  word.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
'  amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  days 

proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  337,  nays 
17,  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
76.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  23] 
"YEAS— 337 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Ciisppie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllncer 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 


Akaka 

Bethune 

Albosu 

Beviil 

Alexander 

BiacKi 

Anderson 

Bingham 

Andrews 

Blapchard 

Annunzlo 

BlUey 

Anthony 

Boland 

Archer 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bafalls 

Bonior 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bouquard 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bowen 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Beard 

Brlnkley 

BedeU 

Brodhead 

Belienson 

Broomfield 

Benedict 

Brown  (CA) 

Benjamin 

Brown  (CO) 

Bennett 

Broyhlll 

Bereuter 

Burgener 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrlclt 

Derwinslil 

Diclu 

Dlngell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fithlan 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

H.unllton 


Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 
LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MikulskI 

MlneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Hammerschmldt  Moorhead 
Hance  Morrison 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 


Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ol>erstar 

Obey 

Oxley 


Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porler 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 


Washington 
Watklns 
Wax  man 
Weaver 
Weber  (OH) 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitley 


Barnes 
Burton.  John 
Dickinson 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
Evans  (lA) 


Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

NAYS- 17 

Forsythe 
Gejdenson 
Goodling 
Harkin 
Miller  (OH) 
Mitchell  (MD) 


Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Walker 
Weber  (MN) 


ANSWERED  ■•PRESENT"-3 
Aspin  Moffett  Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING-76 


Addabbo 

Pary 

McDade 

Applegale 

Fenwick 

Miller  (CA) 

Ashbrook 

Fllppo 

Murtha 

Atkinson 

FoglietU 

Neal 

AuColn 

Ford  (MI) 

O'Brien 

Boggs 

Ford(TN) 

Parris 

Bonker 

Fountain 

Patterson 

Brooks 

Glnn 

Puraell 

Brown  (OH) 

Goldwater 

Roberu  (SD) 

Butler 

Hall  (OH) 

Rodino 

Carman 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Chlsholm 

Heckler 

Rouatelot 

Clay 

Heftel 

Santinl 

Conable 

Hoyer 

Savage 

Corcoran 

Jacobs 

Schneider 

Coughlln 

Jeffords 

Smith  (lA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kastenmeier 

Udall 

Crockett 

Lantos 

Weiss 

de  la  Garza 

Latu 

Whltten 

DeNardls 

LeBoutlllier 

Williams  (MT) 

Dixon 

Lewis 

Wilson 

Doman 

Lotl 

Wortley 

Dougherty 

Lowery  (CA) 

Young  (AK) 

Dowdy 

lAiken 

Young  (FD 

Erlenlram 

Lungren 

Evans  (IN) 

McCloskey 
D  1015 

Mr.  CKAIG  changed 

his  vote  froi 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the 

vote    was    ai 

nounced  as 

above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  23  today,  the  vote  on  the 
approval  of  the  Journal.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  because  my  8- 
year-old  son  was  having  surgery  this 
morning  in  the  hospital. 

Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
yes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  interests  of 
accommodating  the  committees  which 
need  to  meet  to  mark  up  later  today, 
the  Chair  will  take  the  votes  before 
the  1 -minute  speeches. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  to  suspend 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings.  e,g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p  m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  rules  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  on  Tuesday, 
March  16.  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  considered. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 
H.R.  3620.  by  the  yeas  and  nays: 
H.R.  4468.  by  the  yeas  and  nays: 
H.R.  4688.  by  the  yeas  and  nays: 
H.R.  3345.  by  the  yeas  and  nays: 
H.R.  2329,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  290,  by  the  yeas  and 
nays: 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


HOBOKEN  PIER  TERMINALS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill.  H.R. 
3620.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  336.  nays 
43.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
53.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  24] 
YEAS— 336 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badluun 

Bafalls 

BtOley  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blam 

Blncham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Bocgs 

Bo  land 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Bresux 

Brtnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 


Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

CI  Inter 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conte 

Cooyers 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  WlUlam 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhlUp 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

DaMihle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

Dlncell 

Donnelly 

Dortan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

I>wyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 


Evans  (OA) 

Evans(IA) 

PasceU 

Paslo 

PCrraro 

Fiedler 

Flndley 

Pish 

Ptthlan 

norlo 

PtiflletU 

Poley 

Porsythe 

Powler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olngrlch 

Ollckman 

Ooodllng 

Oore 

Oramm 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderaon 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 


Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutllller 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mauul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Masoll 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mlneu 


Archer 

Bailey  (MO) 

Cheney 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Craig 

Daiuiemeyer 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Oradlson 

Oregg 

Orlsham 

Hagedom 


MInlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUnari  . 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prttchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

RalUback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulie 

NAYS— 43 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hopkins 

Jeffries 

Kramer 

Lott 

McCollum 

McDonald 

MUler(OH) 

Moore 

Mottl 

Patman 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roemer 


Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm* 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

WhIU 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Shaw 

Shumway 

Skelton 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Taylor 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Whittaker 

Wlnn 


ANSWERED  ■PRESENT"-1 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTINO-53 


Addabbo 
Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Brooks 

Brown  (OH) 

Butler 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Crockett 


de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Erienbom 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fenwick 

Fllppo 


Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Jacobs 


Lantos 
LatU 
Lewis 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lungren 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Miller  (CA) 


Neal 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Punell 

Roberts  (8D) 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Rotaaelot 

D  1030 


Santlnl 
Savage 
Schneider 
Williams  (MT) 
Wortley 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


The  Clerk  aiuiounced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Penwlck  and  Mrs.  Heckler  for.  with 
Mrs.  Schneider  against. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CONYERS  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  24.  the  vote  on  H.R.  3620. 
the  Hoboken  Pier  terminals  bill.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  because  my  8- 
year-old  son  was  having  surgery  this 
morning  in  the  hospital. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DiNGKLL).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


SECRET  SERVICE  ZONES  OP 
PROTECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  4468,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4468.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  379,  nays 
1.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  52. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  251 
YEAS- 379 


Akaka 

Albosu 

Alexander 

Anderson 


Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 


Archer 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bad  ham 


Bafalts 

Ertel 

Long  (LA) 

Scheuer 

Spence 

WaUlns 

[Roll  No.  261 

Bailey  (MO) 

Evans  (DE) 

Long(MD> 

Schroeder 

St  Germain 

Waxman 

YEAS— 370 

Bailey  (PA) 

Evans  (GA) 

Lott 

Schulze 

Stangeland 

Weaver 

Barnard 

Evans (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Schumer 

Stanton 

Weber  (MN) 

Akaka 

Dyson 

Leach 

Barnes 

FaaceU 

Lujan 

Seiberling 

Stark 

Weber  (OH) 

Albosu 

Early 

Leath 

Beard 

Fazio 

Luken 

Sensenbrenner 

SUton 

Weiss 

Alexander 

Eckart 

LeBouUlller 

Bedell 

Ferraro 

Lundlne 

Shamansky 

Stenholm 

White 

Anderson 

Edgar 

Lee 

Beilenson 

Fiedler 

Lungren 

Shannon 

Stokes 

Whitehurst 

Andrews 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lehman 

Benedict 

Fields 

Madlgan 

Sharp 

Stratton 

Whitley 

Annunzlo 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Benjamin 

Flndley 

Markey 

Shaw 

Studds 

Whittaker 

Anthony 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lent 

Bennett 

Fish 

Marlenee 

Shelby 

Stump 

Whitten 

Applegate 

Emerson 

Levltas 

Bereuter 

FIthian 

Marriott 

Shumway 

Swift 

Williams  (OH) 

Archer 

Emery 

Livingston 

Bethune 

FoglletU 

Martin  (IL) 

Shuster 

Synar 

Wilson 

Aspin 

English 

Loeffler 

Bevlll 

Foley 

Martin  (NO 

Slljander 

Tauke 

Wlnn 

AuCoin 

Erdahl 

Long (LA) 

Biaggl 

Forsythe 

Martin  (NY) 

Simon 

Tauzln 

Wlrth 

Badham 

Ertel 

Lott 

Bingham 

Fowler 

Matsul 

Skeen 

Taylor 

Wolf 

Bafalls 

Evans  (DE) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Blanchard 

Frank 

Mattox 

Skelton 

Thomas 

Wolpe 

Bailey  (MO) 

Evans  (OA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bliley 

Frenzel 

Mavroules 

Smith  (AL) 

Traxler 

Wright 

Bailey  (PA) 

Fascell 

LuJan 

Bogga 

Frost 

Mazzoll 

Smith  (lA) 

Trible 

Wyden 

Barnard 

Fazio 

Luken 

Boland 

Fuqua 

McClory 

Smith  (NE) 

Udall 

Wylle 

Barnes 

Ferraro 

Lundlne 

Boiling 

Garcia 

McCoUum 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vander  Jagt 

Yates 

Beard 

Fiedler 

Lungren 

Boner 

Gaydos 

McCurdy 

Smith  (OR) 

Vento 

Yatron 

Beilenson 

Fields 

Madlgan 

Bonlor 

Oejdenson 

McDonald 

Smith  (PA) 

Volkmer 

Young  (MO) 

Benedict 

Flndley 

Markey 

Bonker 

Gephardt 

McEwen 

Sno-«e 

Walgren 

Zablocki 

Benjamin 

Fish 

Mirks 

Bouquard 

Gibbons 

McGrath 

Snyder 

Walker 

Zeferettl 

Bennett 

FIthian 

Marlenee 

Bowen 

Oilman 

McHugh 

Solarz 

Wampler 

Bereuter 

Florio 

Marriott 

Breaux 

Gingrich 

McKlnney 

Solomon 

Washington 

Bethune 

FoglletU 

Martin  (IL) 

Brlnkley 

Ollckman 

Mica 

Bevlll 

Foley 

Martin  (NO 

Brodhead 

Ooodllng 

Michel 

NAYS— 1 

Biaggl 

Forsythe 

Martin  (NY) 

Broomfleld 

Gore 

Mlkulskl 

Murphy 

Bingham 

Fowler 

MaUul 

Brown  (CA) 

Oradlson 

MlUer  (OH) 

Blanchard 

Frank 

Mattox 

Brown  (CO) 

Oramm 

MIneU 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 1 

Bliley 

Prenzel 

Mavroules 

BroyhlU 

Gray 

MInlsh 

Boggs 

Frost 

Mazzoll 

Burgener 

Green 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Gonzalez 

Boland 

Fuqua 

McClory 

Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 

Gregg 
Grisham 

Mitchell  (NY) 
Moakley 

NOT  VOTING 

-52 

Boiling 
Boner 

Garcia 
Gaydos 

McCollum 
McCurdy 

Butler 

Ouarinl 

Moffett 

Addabbo 

Florio 

Miller  (CA) 

Bonlor 

Oejdenson 

McDonald 

Byron 

Gunderson 

Mollnari 

Ashbrook 

Ford  (MI) 

Neal 

Bonker 

Gephardt 

McEwen 

Campbell 

Hagedom 

Mollohan 

Atkinson 

Ford(TN) 

OBrten 

Bouquard 

Oibbons 

McOrath 

Carman 

Hall.  Ralph 

Montgomery 

Brooks 

Fountain 

Parris 

Bowen 

Oilman 

McHugh 

Carney 

HaU.  Sam 

Moore 

Brown  (OH) 

OInn 

Pursell 

Breaux 

Gingrich 

McKlnney 

Chappell 

Hamilton 

Moorhead 

Coughlln 

Goldwater 

RoberU  (SD) 

Brlnkley 

Ollckman 

Mica 

Chappie 

Hammerschmldt  Morrison 

Crockett 

HaU  (OH) 

Rodlno 

Bnxlhead 

Ooodllng 

Michel 

Cheney 

Hance 

Mottl 

delaOana 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Broomfleld 

Oore 

Mlkulskl 

Chlsholm 

Hansen  (ID) 

Murtha 

Dellums 

Heckler 

Rousselot 

Brown  (CA) 

Oradlson 

Mnier(OH) 

Clausen 

Hansen  (UT) 

Myers 

DeNardis 

Heftel 

Santlnl 

BroyhiU 

Oranun 

Mlneu 

Clay 

Harkln 

Napier 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Burgener 

Oray 

Mlnish 

Cllnger 

Hartnett 

Natcher 

Doman 

Lantos 

Schneider 

Burton,  John 

Oreen 

MItehell  (MD) 

Coato 

Hatcher 

Nelllgan 

Dowdy 

LatU 

Williams  (MT) 

Burton.  PhilUp 

Oregg 

MiteheU  (NY) 

Coelho 

Hefner 

Nelson 

Erienbom 

Lewis 

Wortley 

Butler 

Grisham 

Moakley 

Coleman 

Hendon 

Nichols 

Evans  (IN) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Young  (AK) 

Byron 

Ouarlnl 

Moffett 

Collins  (IL) 

Hertel 

Nowak 

Fary 

Marks 

Young (FL) 

Ounderaon 

Mollnari 

Collins  (TX) 

HIghtower 

Oakar 

Fenwtck 

McCloskey 

Cannan 

Hagedom 

Mollohan 

Conable 

Hller 

Oberstar 

FUppo 

McDade 

Carney 

Hall.  Sam 

Montgomery 

Conte 

Hlllls 

Obey 

ChappeU 

HamUton 

Moore 

Conyers 

Holland 

Ottlnger 

D  1045 

Cheney 

Hammerschmldt  Moorhead 

Corcoran 

Hollenbeck 

Ox  ley 

Chlsholm 

Hance 

Morrison 

Courter 

Holt 

PanetU 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 

Clay 

Harkln 

Murphy 

Coyne,  James 
Coyne.  William 

Hopkins 
Horton 

Pashayan 
Patman 

thereof)  the  rules  were 

suspended  and 

Cllnger 
CoaU 

Hartnett 
Hatcher 

Murtha 
Myers 

Craig 

Howard 

Patterson 

the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Coelho 

Hefner 

Napier 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
D'Amours 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

ColciDftn 
CoUlns(IL) 
CoUlns  (TZ) 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

Nateher 
Nelllgan 
Nelson 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hughes 

Perkins 

A  motion 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Conable 

Hller 

NIchoU 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hunter 

Petri 

the  table. 

Conte 

HlUls 

Nowak 

Dannemeyer 

Hutto 

Peyser 

Conyers 

HoUand 

Oakar 

Daschle 

Hyde 
Ireland 

Pickle 
Porter 

Corcoran 
Courter 

Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Oberatar 

Daub 

Obey 

Davis 

Deckard 

E>errick 

Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuUlen 

MIUTARY 
VILIAN 

PERSONNF:!,    AND    CI- 
EMPLOYEES'      CLAIMS 

Coyne,  James 
Coyne.  WlUlam 
Crane.  Daniel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Ottlnger 

OxIey 

PanetU 

Derwlnskl 

Johnston 

Rahall 

ACT  OF  1964  AMENDMENTS 

Crane,  Philip 

Hoyer 

Parris 

Dickinson 

Jones  (NO 

RalUback 

D'Amours 

Hubbard 

Pashayan 

Dicks 

Jones  (OK) 

Rangel 

The   SPEAKER   pro 

tempore.   The 

Daniel,  Dan 

Huckaby 

Patman 

DIngell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 

Daniel.  R.  W 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 

Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Dougherty 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

bill.  H.R.  4688.  as  amended. 

Daub 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Downey 
Dreier 

Kennelly 
Kildee 

Richmond 
Rinaldo 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Davis 
Deckard 

Ireland 
Jeffords 

Perkins 
Petri 

Duncan 

Kindness 

Ritter 

The  SPEAKER   pro 

tempore.   The 

Derrick 

Jeffries 

Peyser 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Kogovsek 
Kramer 

Roberts  (KS) 
Robinson 

question  is 

on  the  motion  offered  by 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 

Jenklits 
Jones  (NO 

Pickle 
Porter 

LaFalce 

Roe 

the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 

Dirks 

Jones  (OK) 

Price 

Dyson 

Lagomarslno 

Roemer 

Synar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 

DIngell 

Jones  (TN) 

Pritehard 

Early 
Eckart 

Leach 
Leath 

Rogers 
Rosenthal 

rules  and  pass  the  bill. 

H.R.  4688,  as 

Donnelly 
Dorgan 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Quillen 
Rahall 

F,dgar 

LeBoutilUer 

Rostenkowski 

amended,  on  which  the 

yeas  and  nays 

Dougherty 

Kemp 

Rallsback 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lee 

Roth 

are  ordered. 

Dowdy 

Kennelly 

Rangel 

Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 

Lehman 
Leland 

Roukema 
Roybal 

The   vote 

was   taken 

by  electronic 

Downey 
Dreier 

KUdee 
Kindness 

Ratchford 
Regula 

Emerson 

Lent 

Rudd 

device,  and  there  were- 

•yeas  370,  nays 

Duncan 

Kogovsek 

Reuss 

Emery 
EnglUh 

Levltas 
Livingston 

Russo 
Sabo 

11,  answered  "present" 
51.  as  follows: 

1,  not  voting 

Dunn 
Dwyer 

Kramer 
LaPalce 

Rhodes 
Richmond 

Erdahl 

Loeffler 

Sawyer 

Dymally 

Lagomaralno 

Rinaldo 
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Rltter 

Roberta  (KS) 

Roblnaon 

Roe 

Roacntlial 

Roatenkowikt 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruao 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

SchulM 

Schumer 

Seiberllnt 

Senaenbrenner 

Shamanaky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shiunway 

Shuater 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 


BedeU 
Brown  <CO> 
Crals 
Bvana(IA) 


Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spmce 

St  Oermaln 

Stance  land 

Stanton 

Starfc 

Staton 

StenhoUn 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Studds 

Slump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Volkmer 

NAYS- 11 

Hanaen(ID) 
Hansen  <im 
Johnston 
MolU 


Walsren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washlnston 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weias 

White 

WhIUhurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker, 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wrlcht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Younc  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


Roemer 
Rocers 
Smith  (OR) 


from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  3345,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382.  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  27) 


ANSWERED    PRESENT"-! 
Ooniales 
NOT  VOTING— 51 


Addabbo 

Penwick 

McOoskey 

Aahbrook 

Plippo 

McOade 

Atkinson 

Ford  (MI) 

MUler  (CA> 

Brooks 

Ford(TN) 

Neal 

Fountain 

O'Brien 

Chappie 

Olnn 

Puraell 

Clausen 

Goldwater 

Roberts  (8D) 

Coushlin 

Hall  (OH) 

Rodino 

Crockett 

Hall.  Ralph 

Rom 

de  la  Dana 

Hawkins 

Rouawlot 

DeUums 

Heckler 

Santlni 

OeNardls 

Heftel 

Savace 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Schneider 

Doman 

Lantos 

WUliams  (MT) 

Erlenbom 

Latu 

Wortley 

Bvana(OI) 

Lewis 

Younc  (AK) 

F*ry 

Lonc(MD) 

Younc  (PL) 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  the  maximum  amount  the 
United  States  may  pay  in  settlement 
of  a  claim  under  section  3  of  that  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  PATENT  AND  TRADE- 
MARK LAWS  AND  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R. 
3345. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunxlo 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Aapin 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 


Blncham 
Blanchard 
BlUey 
Boccs 

Boland 
BolUnc 


Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleid 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burcener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clincer 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL> 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Cralc 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Daonemeyer 

Ouchle 

Daub 

Davis 


YEAS— 382 

Deckard 

Derrick 

De.wlnskI 

Dickinson 

DicU 

DIncell 

Donnelly 

Doucherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edcar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  I  OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Encllsh 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (LA) 

Fascell 

Fask) 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

FIthlan 

Florio 

Poclietu 

Foley 

Fonythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olncrlch 

Ollckman 

Ooodlinc 

Gore 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Gray 

Oreen 

Orecc 

Orisham 

OuarinI 

Ounderson 

Hacedom 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hichtower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holland 


Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby  , 

Huches 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kocovsek 

Kramer 

I^Palce 

Lacomarslno 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUller 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltas 

LIvlncslon 

Loefner 

Lone  (LA) 

Lonc(MD> 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Luncren 

Madlcan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Manoll 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MikulskI 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moaklry 

Moffrll 

Molinan 

Mollohan 

Montcomery 

Moore 


Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nellican 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottincer 

Ox  ley 

Panetu 

ParrU 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

RalUback 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

Recula 

Reuss 

Rhode* 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Roe 


Roemer 

Rocers 

Rosenthal 

RoslenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

SantinI 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberlinc 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanceland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stokes 


Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washlncton 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehunt 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  ( OH  > 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wricht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Younc  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 
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NAYS— 0 
ANSWERED    PRESENT"—! 
Gonzalex 


NOT  VOTINO- 

-50 

Addabbo 

Flippo 

McDade 

Ashbrook 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (CA) 

Atkinson 

Pord(TN) 

Neal 

Brooks 

Fountain 

O'Brien 

Brown  (OH) 

Olnn 

Pureell 

Couchlin 

GoldwaUr 

RoberU  (SD) 

Crockett 

Hall  (OH) 

Rodino 

de  la  Gana 

Hall.  Ralph 

Rose 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

Rousselot 

DeNardU 

Heckler 

Savace 

Dixon 

HefUl 

Schneider 

Dorcan 

Jacobs 

Stenholm 

Doman 

Jenkins 

Williams  (MT) 

Erlenbom 

Lantos 

Wortley 

Evans  (IN) 

L«tU 

Younc (AK) 

P»ry 

LewU 

Younc (PL) 

Fenwtck 

McCloakey 

D  1100 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


CHEROKEE  NATION  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Kennelly).  The  unfinished  business  is 
the  question  of  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill.  H.R.  2329,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The   SPEAKER   pro 

tempore.   The 

Dunn 
Dyson 
Emerson 

Lacomarslno 

Leath 

LeBoutUller 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

D  1115 

question  is 

on  the  motion  offered  by 

REAFFIRMING    TO    THE    PEOPLE 

the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 

Emery 

Lee 

Roth 

THEIR 

INSURANCE 

ON      SAV- 

Synar)  that  the  House 
rules  and  pass  the  bill 
amended,  on  which  the 
are  ordered. 

suspend  the 
H.R.  2329,  as 
yeas  and  nays 

Erdahl 
Evans  (DE) 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Pindley 

Lent 

Livingston 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
LuJan 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Santtni 

Sawyer 

Schuize 

INGS  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 

The   vote 

was  taken 

by   electronic 
yeas  174,  nays 

Fish 
Fithlan 

Madigan 
Marlenee 

Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 

suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the    concurrent    rejw>lution    (H.    Con. 

device,  and  tnere  were— 

Foley 

Marriott 

Shelby 

Res.  290). 
The  Clerk 

215,  answered    'present" 

AQ     ac  fnllnix/c 

1,  not  voting 

Forsythe 
Frenzel 

Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NO 

Shumway 
Shuster 

.  read  the  title  of  the  con- 

4u,  as  lOllOW 

o. 

Puqua 

Martin  (NY) 

Siljander 

current  resolution. 

[Roll  No.  28] 
YEAS-174 

Caydos 
Oilman 
Gincrich 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDonald 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (AD 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

Akaka 

Ford  (MI) 

Nowak 

Goodling 

McEwen 

Smith  (NE) 

the    gentleman    from    Rhode    Island 

Albosu 

Fowler 

Oberstar 

Gradteon 

McCrath 

Smith  (NJ) 

(Mr.  St  Germain)  that  the  House  sus- 

Alexander 
Anderson 

Prank 
Frost 

Obey 
Ottincer 

Gramm 
Green 

McKlnney 
Mica 

Smith  (OR) 
Snowe 

pend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 

Ann undo 

Garcia 

Panetta 

Grecc 

Michel 

Snyder 

current  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  290), 

Anthony 

Oejdenson 

Patterson 

Grisham 

Miller  (OH) 

Solomon 

on  which  the  yeas  and 

nays  are  or- 

Aspin 

Gephardt 

Pease 

Gunderson 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Spence 

dered. 

Bailey  (PA) 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Hagedom 

Molinari 

St  Germain 

Barnes 

Glickman 

Perkins 

Hall.  Ralph 

Montgomery 

Stangeland 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by   electronic 

Bedell 

Gore 

Peyser 

Hall.  Sam 

Moore 

Stanton 

device,  and  there  were— 

yeas  382,  nays 

Bellenson 
Bennett 

Gray 
Guarini 

Porter 
Price 

Hammerschmldt  Moorhead 
Hance                      Morrison 

SUton 
Stenholm 

7,  answered 
as  follows: 

"present"  1, 

not  voting  43. 

BeviU 

Hamilton 

Rahall 

Hansen  (ID) 

Mottl 

Stratton 

Biacci 

Harkin 

Rangel 

Hansen  (UT) 

Murphy 

Swift 

[Roll  No.  29] 

Blncham 

Hefner 

Ratchford 

Hartnett 

Myers 

Tauke 

YEAS-382 

Blanchard 

Hertel 

Reuss 

Hatcher 

Napier 

Taylor 

Boccs 

Hichtower 

Richmond 

Hendon 

Natcher 

Thomas 

Akaka 

Coleman 

Fowler 

Boland 

Holland 

Roe 

Hller 

NeUican 

Trible 

Albosta 

Collins  (ID 

Frank 

BoUlnc 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Hillis 

Nichols 

Vander  Jact 

Alexander 

Collins  (TX) 

Frenzel 

Bonier 

Hoyer 

Roybal 

Hollenbeck 

Oakar 

Walker 

Anderson 

Conable 

Frost 

Bowen 

Hurkaby 

Russo 

Holt 

Oxley 

Wampler 

Andrews 

Conte 

Fuqua 

Brodhead 

Huches 

Sabo 

Hopkins 

Parris 

Weaver 

Annunzio 

Conyers 

Garcia 

Brown  (CA) 

Jenkins 

Scheuer 

Horton 

Pashayan 

Weber  (MN) 

Anthony 

Corcoran 

Oaydos 

Burton.  John 

Jones  (NO 

Schneider 

Hubbard 

Patman 

Weber  (OH) 

Applecate 

Courier 

Oejdenson 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jones  (OK) 

Schroeder 

Hunter 

Paul 

WhltehuiBt 

Archer 

Coyne.  James 

Gephardt 

Chlsholm 

Kastenmeier 

Schumer 

Hutto 

Petri 

Whitley 

Aspin 

Coyne.  William 

Gibbons 

Clausen 

Kennelly 

Seiberlinc 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Whittaker 

AuColn 

Cralc 

Oilman 

Clay 

Kildee 

Shamansky 

Ireland 

Pritchard 

Williams  (OH) 

Badham 

D'Amoun 

Gincrich 

Coleman 

Kocovsek 

Shannon 

Jeffords 

QuUlen 

Winn 

Bafalis 

Daniel.  Dan 

Glickman 

Collins  (ID 

LaFalce 

Sharp 

Jeffries 

Railsback 

Wolf 

Bailey  (MO) 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Ooodlinc 

Conyers 

Leach 

Simon 

Johnston 

Regula 

Wyden 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dannemeyer 

Gore 

Coyne.  William 

Lehman 

Smith  (lA) 

Jones  (TN) 

Rhodes 

Wylie 

Bamard 

Daschle 

Oradison 

O'Amoun 

Leiand 

Smith  (PA) 

Kazen 

Rinaldo 

Yatron 

Bames 

Daub 

Gramm 

Daschle 

Levltas 

Solan 

Kemp 

Ritter 

Younc  (MO) 

Beard 

DavU 

Gray 

DavU 

Loeffler 

Stark 

Kindness 

Roberts  (KS) 

Zeferetti 

Bedell 

Deckard 

Grecc 

Deckard 

Lone  (LA) 

Stokes 

Kramer 

Robinson 

Bellenson 

Derrick 

Orisham 

Derrick 

Lonc(MD) 

Studds 

Benedict 

Derwlnskl 

Ouarlni 

DlnceU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stump 

ANSWERED  -PRESENT"— 1 

Benjamin 

Dickinson 

Gunderson 

Donnelly 

Luken 

Synar 

Connies 

Bennett 

Dicks 

Hacedom 

Dorcan 

Lundlne 

Tauzln 

Bereuter 

Dincell 

Hall.  Ralph 

Downey 

Luncren 

Traxler 

NOT  VOTING 

—43 

Bethune 

Donnelly 

Hall.  Sam 

Dwyer 

Markey 

UdaU 

a  ^  ^^  ^       w   ^.^  ^  ^»  »  ^1^ 

Bevlll 

Dorgan 

Hamilton 

Dymally 

Marks 

Vento 

Addabbo 

Penwick 

McDade 

Biacci 

Doucherty 

Hammerachmldt 

Early 

Mauui 

Volkmer 

Ashbrook 

Flippo 

Miller  (CA) 

Blncham 

Dowdy 

Hance 

Rrkart 

Mattox 

Walcren 

Atkinson 

Pord(TN) 

Neal 

Blanchard 

Downey 

Hansen  (ID) 

Edcar 

Mavroules 

Washlncton 

Brooks 

Fountain 

O'Brien 

BlUey 

Dreier 

Hansen  (irr) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Manoli 

Watklns 

Brown  (OH) 

Gtnn 

Pursell 

Boccs 

Duncan 

Harkin 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCurdy 

Waxman 

Couchlin 

Ooldwater 

Roberts  (SD) 

Boland 

Dunn 

Hartnelt 

Edwards  (OK) 

McHugh 

Weiss 

Crockett 

Hall  (OH) 

Rodino 

Boiling 

Dwyer 

Hatcher 

Encllsh 

MikulskI 

White 

de  la  Garza 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Boner 

Dymally 

Hefner 

Krtel 

MtneU 

Whitten 

Dellums 

Heckler 

Rousselot 

Bonlor 

Dyson 

Hendon 

Evans  <OA> 

Mlnlsh 

WlUlams  (MT) 

DeNardls 

Heftel 

Savace 

Bonker 

Early 

Hertel 

Evans(IA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wilson 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Wortley 

Bouquard 

Erkart 

Hichtower 

FMceU 

Moakley 

Wlrth 

Doman 

Lantos 

Younc  (AK) 

Bowen 

F,dcar 

Hller 

Fado 

Moffett 

Wolpe 

Erlenbom 

Latu 

Younc  (FL) 

Breaux 

Edwards  (AD 

HIIIU 

Ferraro 

Mollohan 

Wrlcht 

Evans  (IN) 

Lewis 

Brinkley 

Edwards  (CA) 

Holland 

Florio 

Murtha 

Yates 

Pary 

McOoskey 

Brodhead 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hollenbeck 

FtoclietU 

Nelson 

Zablockl 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Broomfleid 
Brown  (CA) 

Emerson 
Emery 

Holt 
Hopkins 

NAYS-215 

pairs: 

Brown  (CO) 

Encllsh 

Horton 

Andrews 
Applecate 

Brinkley 
Bn>omfleld 

Conte 
Corcoran 

On  this  vote: 

BroyhiU 
Burcener 

Erdahl 
Ertel 

Howard 
Hoyer 

Archer 

Brown  (CO) 

Courier 

Mr.  MUIer  of  California  and  Mr.  Dellums 

Burton.  John 

Evans  (DE) 

Hubbard 

AuCoin 

Broyhlll 

Coyne,  James 

for.  with  Mr 

Addabbo  against. 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans(IA) 

Fascell 

Huckaby 

Huches 

Hunter 

Badham 
Baialis 

Burcener 
Butler 

Cralc 
Crane,  Daniel 

Mr.  Pary  and  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee  for. 

BaUey(MO) 

Byron 

Crane.  Philip 

with  Mr.  Lewis  against. 

Campbell 

Fazio 

Hutto 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Campbell 

Carman 

Camey 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 

Mr.  DAUB  and  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio 
changed   their   votes   from   "yea"   to 

Carman 
Camey 
Chappell 

Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Benjamin 

Chappell 

Daub 

"nay." 

Chappie 

Flndley 

Johnston 

Bereuter 
Bethune 
BUley 
Boner 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clincer 

Derwlnskl 

Dirk  iruon 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 

Cheney 
Chlsholm 

Fish 
Fithlan 

Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 

Dicks 

favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 

Clausen 

Florio 

Jones  (TN) 

CoaU 

Doucherty 

ed. 

Clay 

Poclietu 

Kastenmeier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Coelho 
Collins  (TX) 
Conable 

Dowdy 
Dreier 
Duncan 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Clincer 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Forsythe 

Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
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KUdee 

Nellifan 

Skelton 

Klndnea 

Nelson 

Smith  (AL) 

KofOVMk 

NichoU 

Smith  (lA) 

Krmmer 

Nowak 

Smith  (NE) 

LkFkIrr 

Oakar 

Smith  (NJ) 

LMOmanlno 

Oberstar 

Smith  lOR) 

LcMh 

Obey 

Smith  (PA) 

Lekth 

Ottlnger 

Snowe 

LeBoutUUer 

Oxley 

Snyder 

Lee 

Panetu 

Solan 

Lehnun 

Parris 

Solomon 

Leland 

Pashayan 

Spence 

Lent 

Patman 

8t  Germain 

Levi  Us 

Patterson 

Stanteland 

LIvingiton 

Pease 

Stanton 

Loetner 

Pepper 

Stark 

Long  (LA) 

Perkins 

SUton 

Looc(MD) 

Petri 

Stenholm 

Lou 

Peyser 

Stokes 

Lowery  (CA) 

PIcUe 

Stratton 

Porter 

Stiidds 

Lujui 

Jr\  VX 

Stump 

Luken 

Pritchard 

Swift 

Lundlne 

QulUen 

Synar 

Lunsren 

Rahall 

Tauke 

Ifodlon 

Rallsback 

Taualn 

Markey 

Ran«el 

Taylor 

Marks 

Ratchford 

Thomas 

Marlenee 

Refula 

Traxler 

M&mott 

Reuss 

TrtbJe 

M&nln  (ID 

Rhodes 

Udall 

Martin  (NO 

Richmond 

Vander  Jact 

Martin  (NY) 

Rlnaldo 

Vfnto 

Mauul 

Rltter 

Volkmer 

Mattox 

RoberU(KS) 

Waliren 

Mavroulea 

Robinson 

Walker 

MaooU 

Roe 

Wampler 

M(K:iory 

Roemer 

Washington 

McCollum 

Rocers 

Watklns 

McCurdy 

Rooentbal 

Waxman 

McEwen 

RostenkowskI 

Weaver 

McOrath 

Roth 

Weber  (MN) 

McHufh 

Roukema 

Weber  (OH) 

McKinney 

Roybal 

WeiM 

Mica 

Rudd 

WhiU 

Mlctiel 

Ruao 

Whltehunt 

MIkulaU 

Babo 

Whitley 

MUler  (OH) 

Santlnl 

Whittaker 

MineU 

Sawyer 

Whitlen 

Mlnlah 

Scheuer 

Williams  (MX) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Schneider 

WUllams  (OH) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Schroeder 

Wilson 

Moakley 

Schulxe 

Winn 

Moffett 

Schumer 

Wlrth 

Mollnarl 

Selberllnc 

Wolf 

Mollohan 

Sensenbrenner 

Wolpe 

Mont«omery 

Shamansky 

Wrlsht 

Moore 

Shannon 

Wyden 

Moorhead 

Sharp 

WyUe 

Morrison 

Shaw 

Yates 

MotU 

Shelby 

Yatron 

Murphy 

Shumway 

Youn«(MO) 

Murtha 

Shuster 

Zablockl 

Myers 

SiUuider 

Zeferettl 

Napier 

Slnion 

Natcher 

Skeen 

NAYS-7 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jeffords 

Paul 

Crane.  Philip 

Jeffries 

Oreen 

McDonald 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-! 

Oonsalez 

NOT  VOTING- 

-43 

Addabbo 

Penwick 

McDade 

Aihbrook 

nippo 

Miller  (CA) 

Atkinson 

Pord(TN) 

Neal 

Brooks 

Fountain 

O-Brien 

Brown  (OH) 

Olnn 

Pursell 

Couchlln 

Ooldwater 

Roberts  (SD) 

Crockett 

HaU  (OH) 

Rodlno 

de  laOana 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Dellums 

Heckler 

Rousselot 

DeNardls 

Heftel 

Savage 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Wortley 

Doman 

Lantos 

Young  (AK> 

Erlenbom 

Latu 

Young (PL) 

Evans  (IN) 

Uwis 

F^ry 

McOoaey 

the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OP  COM 
MITTEE      ON      VETERANS'      AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  399)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  399 

Resolved,  That  James  L.  Nelligan,  of 
Peniuylvanla.  be  and  hereby  Is  elected  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  legislative  schedule  for  next  week, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  will  conclude 
the  business  for  the  day  and  for  this 
week. 

The  House  will  meet  on  Monday  at 
noon.  There  is  no  legislative  business 
scheduled  for  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  consider  three  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  Recorded 
votes  on  the  suspensions  will  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  debate  on  all 
three  suspensions.  The  suspensions 
are: 

H.R.  5014.  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  Commission. 

H.R.  4750.  Uving  Memorial  to 
Franklin  E>eliuio  Roosevelt  in  Warm 
Springs.  Ga. 

S.  146.  historic  preservation  for 
Camden.  S.C. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  3 
p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  11  a.m.  during 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  legislative  program  for  that 
period  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
allow  me  to  ask  a  few  questions,  it  was 
not  clear  whether  or  not  it  was  the  im- 
pression or  the  intention  to  be  in  ses- 
sion next  Friday.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  on  that  at  this 
time? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  do  not  have  spe- 
cific information.  I  think  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  House  will  not  l>e  in 
session  on  Friday,  but  I  wish  to  cau- 
tion Members  that  the  lack  of  any  an- 
nouncement at  this  point  should  not 
lead  Members  to  expect  the  absence  of 
legislation  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. There  is  a  very  real  possibility  of 
significant  legislation  being  scheduled 
on  those  days. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  very  likely  will  have 
up  either  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
either  one  or  l)oth  of  the  two  bills,  the 
committee  funding  resolution  or  the 
continuing  resolution:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  very  possible. 
We  do  not  have  a  precise  announce- 
ment at  the  moment,  but  both  of 
those  are  possible  matters  for  schedul- 
ing on  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Not  wanting  to  overload 
the  schedule  for  next  week,  but  I 
would  like  to  inquire  about  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill  that  has  been  report- 
ed out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  usually  inquires  about  it. 
That  is  legislation  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
interest  in.  I  wonder  if  we  have  any 
feeling  yet  as  to  when  that  possibly 
might  come  up  this  year. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well.  I  do  not  have  an 
announcement  to  provide  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  will  appreciate  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  consist- 
ently expressed  concern  about  the 
scheduling  of  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
knows,  the  bill  was  reported  about  2Vt 
weeks  ago.  I  believe  there  still  is  no  re- 
quest from  the  chairman  for  a  rule, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  bill  will  be 
before  the  House  for  consideration  in 
due  course. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could  ask  Just  one 
other  question.  Do  we  anticipate  any 
possibility  at  all  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment authorization  conference 
report  might  be  brought  up  next  week 
under  the  indication  here  that  confer- 
ence reports  can  be  brought  up  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well.  I  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  that  specific  bill.  The 
usual  reservation  applies,  subject  to 
the  determination  of  the  committee 
chairman  of  jurisdiction,  whereby  di- 
rection of  the  committee  conference 
reports  might  be  brought  up  at  any 
time.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  advise 
the  gentleman  on  the  Justice  bill  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Once  again  I  have  to  admit  that  I 
am  somewhat  disturbed  about  the  fact 
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that  we  have  a  very  light  schedule  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  really  is  looking 
for  this  House  to  be  acting.  I  have 
been  admonished  on  several  occasions 
as  I  have  raised  this  point  that  some- 
how we  should  not  just  be  pushing  leg- 
islation on  to  the  schedule  that  has 
not  been  properly  looked  at  by  the 
committees. 

So  I  had  my  staff  look  at  how  much 
legislation  is  backlogged  that  has  come 
through  the  committees.  It  was  inter- 
esting when  we  did  a  computer  print- 
out on  it,  we  found  a  stack  about  that 
thick  of  legislation  that  has  emerged 
from  the  committees  and  yet  still  has 
not  made  it  to  the  floor. 

You  know,  it  does  continue  to  dis- 
turb me  that  week  after  week  we  are 
coming  up  here  with  schedules  that 
Just  do  not  reflect  the  kind  of  crisis  at- 
mosphere that  many  people  in  the 
country  seem  to  feel,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Madam  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well.  I  have  the  time, 
but  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  did  not  like 
government  and  did  not  like  us  to  do 
things.  I  find  it  rather  ironic  that  now 
the  gentleman  is  getting  up  and  saying 
we  should  do  more. 

We  welcome  the  gentleman  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle  where  we  can  do  some 
more  things. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  put  that  to  rest.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  last  week  had  a 
very  nice  quote  from  James  Madison 
and  so  on. 

I  guess  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  saying  is  that  I  think 
it  is  more  important  that  we  start 
acting  on  major  issues  coming  before 
this  Congress  than  acting  on  the 
things  that  we  have  already  done,  like 
Peach  Month  and  National  Contrac- 
tors Month. 

I  mean,  we  have  got  people  out  there 
that  cannot  get  houses  built  because 
this  Congress  is  not  acting  on  major 
economic  matters,  and  yet  we  pass  Na- 
tional Contractors  Week. 

Now.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
start  acting  on  the  major  business, 
which  is  important  to  this  Nation. 


CONGRESS  IS  CONDUCTING  ITS 
BUSINESS 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  minute,  because  I  think 


it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  concerned  about 
our  proceedings  to  misunderstand 
what  the  legislative  process  involves. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker)  is  a  skilled  parliamen- 
tarian and  well  familiar  with  the  rules. 
We  have  much  more  than  merely  reso- 
lutions that  are  acted  upon  on  the 
floor.  Just  to  name  one  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  had 
over  130  hearings  since  the  President's 
budget  was  submitted  on  February  8. 
No  one  in  this  House  that  I  know  of. 
at  least  I  would  be  surprised  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would 
think  so.  believes  we  should  go  for- 
ward to  consider  legislation  that  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  Budget  Act  until 
the  budget  resolution  is  adopted.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  for  that  purpose.  There  is  ob- 
viously difficulty  in  framing  those 
budget  issues.  That  is  well  recognized 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

But  to  suggest  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  acting  frivo- 
lously or  has  no  concern  for  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  country  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  to  the  actual  work 
that  is  being  undertaken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  on  the  record  unchal- 
lenged. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  22,  1982 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1130 

DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER"  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMB  ENGAGES  IN  ILLEGAL 
IMPOUNDMENT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
January  the  OMB  ordered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  withdraw  and 
withhold  $20  million  in  funds  for  the 


■Ivs- 


Library  Service  and  Construction  Act. 
On  February  5,  the  GAO,  after  I  had 
made  a  request  of  them  to  study  this, 
issued  a  statement  saying  this  was 
clearly  an  act  of  illegal  impoundment 
on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

OMB  brought  a  tremendous  amount 
of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  GAO,  and 
insisted  that  they  review  their  find- 
ings and  issue  another  statement.  Just 
10  days  ago,  the  GAO  has  issued  a 
complete,  detailed  study  of  the  whole 
issue  on  impoundment,  and  has  reaf- 
firmed their  position  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  illegally  impounding  $20  mil- 
lion from  that  act,  and  potentially 
from  many  other  of  the  rescissions 
that  the  President  requested. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  seems  that  the 
OMB  recognizes  no  law  but  its  own. 
Mr.  Baker  and  the  White  House  re- 
cently assured  me  that  the  moneys 
would  be  released  if  the  GAO  support- 
ed our  opinion.  Now.  the  GAO  has 
done  this,  and  OMB  is  still  refusing  to 
release  these  funds. 

I  think  perhaps  it  is  time  the  Speak- 
er and  the  House  acted  on  this  issue. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
EXTEND  AND  MAKE  PERMA- 
NENT DEMONSTRATION  PROJ- 
ECT ALLOWING  STATE  HIGH- 
WAY OPERATION  OF  VENDING 
MACHINES 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Morrrrr.  legislation 
that  would  extend  and  make  perma- 
nent a  demonstration  project  under 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
allows  State  highway  agencies  to  oper- 
ate vending  machines  at  interstate 
highway  rest  areas. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  one  of 
six  States  currently  participating  in 
the  demonstration  project,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1978.  In  Connecticut,  the 
project  provides  the  blind  with  much 
needed  funding  while  allowing  private 
vending  companies  access  to  markets 
which  would  otherwise  be  closed  to 
them.  It  also  provides  a  useful  service 
to  all  who  travel  our  interstate  high- 
ways. 

Unless  the  program  is  continued,  the 
vending  machines  must  be  removed  by 
October  1,  1982. 

In  Connecticut,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  services  to  the  blind,  by 
agreement  with  Connecticut  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  has  arranged 
for  private  businesses  to  set  up  ma- 
chines at  10  locations.  Net  commis- 
sions, which  totaled  $193,000  in  the 
last  15  months,  supplement  Connecti- 
cut's services  to  the  blind.  This  money 
goes  to  health  insurance,  sick  pay.  and 
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vocational  rehablliUtlon  efforts;  it 
helps  make  possible  Connecticut's  own 
minl-Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

This  program  has  worked  well  in 
Connecticut,  and  deserves  to  be  con- 
tinued. 
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WORDS  OP  WISDOM  FROM 
ANSEL  ADAMS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  Americans  are  familiar  by  now 
with  the  great  photographer.  Ansel 
Adams,  whose  book.  'The  American 
Earth"  and  others  are  among  our  cul- 
tural heritage.  He  is  now  In  his  eighti- 
eth year. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  him,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
some  excerpts  from  that  letter. 

Mr.  Adams  says: 

I  believe  the  Reagkn  admlnlatratlon  to  be 
the  moat  potentially  disastrous  In  our  histo- 
ry. I  am  Joined  by  most  of  my  friends— liber- 
al and  conservative.  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can—In this  opinion.  We  are  alarmed  and 
bewildered.  There  is  no  anchor  to  depend 
upon,  the  rudder  steers  us  towards  depriva- 
tion for  the  leas  privileged,  gross  reduction 
of  funds  to  education,  abandonment  of  the 
fine  arts,  destruction  of  our  wildlands.  a 
ruined  economy  and  careless  threaU  of  war 
and  extinction. 

I  know  far  more  than  I  did  at  forty,  but  if 
I  were  forty  again  I  would  have  the  neces- 
sary strength  and  energy  to  assert  myself  in 
the  preservation  of  our  society.  Recognizing 
that  I  am  In  the  evening  of  my  efforts,  I  ask 
of  you.  what  can  I  do.  as  an  Individual 
American,  do  to  help  you  to  resolve  this  dire 
situation? 

I  stiggest  that  without  delay  we  seek  the 
support  of  our  citizens  to  stop  the  fatal  de- 
scent to  oblivion  our  present  administration 
promises.  With  great  firmness  and  without 
violence  or  bigotry  we  must  assert  ourselves 
In  the  strongest  possible  ways  and  work  for 
the  preservation  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Ideals  It  represents. 

My  colleagues.  I  hope  we  will  hear 
the  words  of  this  great  American 
before  it  is  too  late. 


munity  who  lately  seem  to  show  more 
commonsense  than  the  White  House. 

After  that  did  not  work  he  was  back 
to  blaming  the  Democrats  and  now  it 
is  the  national  news  media. 

The  problem  is  that  he  is  now  run- 
ning out  of  people  to  blame. 

Is  not  it  the  capital  irony  that  the 
former  movie  and  TV  actor  and  star  of 
TVs  "Death  Valley  Days"  is  now 
blaming  and  blasting  the  very  same 
media  that  propelled  him  to  fame. 

Well,  maybe  what  we  need  is  an- 
other great  economic  summit  at  Camp 
David.  If  we  believe  the  President  that 
the  TV  networks  are  to  blame  then 
perhaps  he  should  invite  NBC's  Presi- 
dent Grant  Tinker.  ABC's  whiz  Roone 
Arledge  and  if  he  is  lucky  he  might  be 
able  to  coax  CBS's  Walter  Cronkite 
out  of  retirement. 

But  this  time  "Death  Valley  Days " 
is  for  real.  We  are  surrounded  by 
wolves  and  coyotes  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, mountains  of  high  interest  rates 
and  the  dry  gulch  of  budget  deficits, 
but  this  time  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  retakes  or  changing  the  script  be- 
cause we  deal  in  the  real  world. 

TV  brings  us  many  things:  "The 
Super  Bowl. "  "Saturday  Night  Live. " 
'Hee  Haw."  "Lawrence  Welk."  and 
"Captain  Kangaroo "  and  now  we  are 
told  that  it  is  bringing  us  a  recession. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  President 
and  that  television  is  responsible  for 
our  recession  then  the  solution  is 
really  very  simple. 

Do  not  watch  TV. 


DO  NOT  WATCH  TV 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  auid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  an- 
other great  national  leader.  Splro 
Agnew.  who  made  a  career  out  of  at- 
tacking the  national  media  press, 
Reagan  Is  now  trying  to  blame  the  na- 
tional media  for  the  failures  of  his  ill 
conceived  economic  policies. 

This  is  the  third  time  this  week  that 
the  President  or  one  of  his  top  aides 
has  accused  the  news  media  of  unfair 
coverage  or  distortion. 

Scapegoating  is  nothing  new. 

First,  the  President  last  year  tried  to 
blame  the  Democrats. 

Then  he  tried  to  blame  Wall  Street, 
and  after  that  America's  business  com- 


I  think  we  are  In  a  sorry  state  of  af- 
fairs when  a  President  does  not  want 
us  to  see  the  damage  his  program  has 
produced,  whether  it  be  in  south  Suc- 
cotash or  south  Brooklyn. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ATTACK 
ON  NEWS  MEDIA  UNSEEMLY 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
was  amazed  to  see  the  President  at- 
tacking the  national  news  media 
today.  It  seems  to  the  President  that  if 
the  news  media  describes  somebody 
who  is  unemployed,  that  is  not  in  the 
national  Interest. 

This  is  the  same  President,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  who  has  used  the  news 
media  more  effectively  than  any  Presi- 
dent since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  This 
is  the  same  President  who.  every  night 
before  there  was  a  major  vote  last 
year,  went  on  television,  used  that 
media  to  the  hilt  to  convince  people, 
rather  unfairly  In  my  opinion,  of  what 
his  bills  were  all  about. 

I  would  dare  say  that  if  we  compared 
the  President's  speeches  on  those  na- 
tional news  media  to  the  coverage  that 
he  has  received.  I  ask.  which  Is  more 
unfair  and  more  unbiased? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  past  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties,  when  they  have 
been  desperate,  have  gone  to  certain 
parts  of  the  country  and  attacked  the 
news  media.  Not  only  did  Splro  Agnew 
do  It.  but  Richard  Nixon  did  it.  Jimmy 
Carter  did  it.  Now.  Ronald  Reagan  is 
doing  it. 


STATE  OF  MARYLAND  COMMITS 
$20  MILLION  FROM  STATE  PEN- 
SION FUNDS  FOR  RESIDEN- 
TIAL MORTGAGES 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  indicating  that  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  committed  $20  million 
from  State  pension  funds  for  residen- 
tial mortgages.  Maryland  Gov.  Harold 
Hughes  said  that  the  State  pension 
funds  would  receive  a  healthy  return 
from  what  he  termed  a  secure  Invest- 
ment. I  think  he  is  absolutely  right. 

This  example  in  particular  points 
the  way  to  something  I  have  been  very 
Interested  in;  that  Is.  freeing  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  vast  sums  in  private  pen- 
sion funds  for  the  housing  industry. 

I  think  all  of  us  know  that  the  hous- 
ing industry  is  on  its  knees.  One 
reason  is  because  of  high  interest  rates 
driven  up  by  competition  for  credit  in 
the  marketplace.  The  individual  home 
buyer  is  ill  prepared  to  compete  with 
corporate  giants  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  credit  dollars  for  a  mort- 
gage. Thus,  only  1  out  of  every  10 
households  can  now  afford  to  buy  a 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Reagan  has 
indicated  an  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
pension  funds  be  msuie  available  for 
housing,  but  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  dragged  its  feet  in  developing  reg- 
ulations we  need  to  get  this  job  done. 
I  rise  today  to  urge  Members  to 
make  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  we  expect  him  to  move  quickly  to 
aid  the  housing  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  high  time  that  we  slash  the 
redtape  that  is  strangling  release  of 
badly  needed  capital  for  the  housing 
industry  in  this  country. 
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SAVE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  shift  rail- 
road retirement  tier  I  payments  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  to 
shift  tier  II  payments  to  privately  ne- 
gotiated systems,  and  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  dual  benefit  payment. 

Such  moves  are  counterproductive, 
unnecessary,  and  certainly  not  benefi- 
cial. 


In  fact,  these  efforts  are  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  railroad  retirees. 
who  have  been  Jolted  into  fighting  for 
their  earned  retirement  benefits. 

These  efforts  are  not  beneficial  to 
the  social  security  system,  which  will 
have  to  add  another  1.5  million  recipi- 
ents to  its  already  overburdened 
system. 

These  efforts  will  not  help  privately 
negotiated  systems,  which  will  enter 
into  mayhem  and  confusion  with  20 
unions  and  50  to  60  railroads  deliberat- 
ing over  optimum  coverage. 

And  finally,  the  administration's 
effort  to  abolish  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  will  not  result  in  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

No  one  would  benefit  from  this 
shortsighted  move  to  drastically  alter 
railroad  retirement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
effort  on  behalf  of  our  senior  citizens 
and  over  1  million  railroad  retirees.  No 
one  wants  to  balance  the  budget  more 
than  me.  but  to  do  so  in  this  fashion 
borders  on  criminal  action  toward  our 
elderly. 


CONGRESS  HAS  CONSTITUTION- 
AL RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
FISCAL  POLICY 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
anything  that  worries  me  more  than 
the  condition  of  our  economy,  it  is  the 
anarchy  of  the  congressional  resi}onse. 
The  reaction  has  been  an  exercise  in 
hurling  blame,  bitter  complaints  about 
the  President's  budget  proposals,  and 
a  frantic  charging  off  In  different  di- 
rections in  frantic  searches  for  solu- 
tions. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  fiscal  policy.  It  is  of  no 
value  to  have  Members  bellowing  that 
the  President  should  do  something 
about  the  deficit,  because  Congress  is 
responsible  for  the  levels  of  spending 
and  taxing. 

I  would  like  to  see  leadership  from 
our  leaders.  I  would  like  to  see  our  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  work 
together  to  forge  agreements  and  coa- 
litions in  the  relevant  committees.  I 
want  to  see  bipartisan  leadership  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  I  see 
today. 

We  are  facing  an  economic  emergen- 
cy, and  nothiiig  could  be  worse  than 
having  this  House  spend  the  whole 
year  in  trench  warfare  on  economic 
issues  without  being  able  to  pass  a 
budget  that  responds  to  the  grave  con- 
dition of  our  economy. 

Let  us  get  our  act  together.  When  I 
served  on  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
found  that  agreements  and  coalitions 
were  possible.  They  are  possible  today. 


NAVAJO  CODE  TALKERS  DAY 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  to  establish 
August  14.  1982.  as  National  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  Day.  August  14  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  World  War  II.  and  I  believe 
that4t  is  fitting  that  this  year  we  set 
aside  that  day  to  honor  this  group  of 
heroes  whose  contributions  to  that 
great  victory  has  gone  too  long  unher- 
alded. Since  the  code  talkers'  work  re- 
quired absolute  secrecy,  they  never  en- 
joyed the  national  acclaim  they  so 
richly  deserve.  These  more  than  400 
men  returned  to  their  Southwestern 
homelands  as  quietly  as  they  had  left. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  brief 
history  of  the  Navajo  code  talkers. 

Just  over  40  years  ago,  the  Japanese 
Empire  inflicted  a  devastating  blow  to 
the  American  military  with  a  surprise 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  which  crippled 
our  Pacific  Fleet.  Despite  heavy  losses, 
it  was  crucial  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  foothold  in  the  Pacific.  But 
the  American  military  effort  was  re- 
peatedly and  consistently  frustrated 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  ingenious 
Japanese  cryptologlsts  were  able  to  de- 
cipher our  combat  codes. 

Philip  Johnston,  a  Los  Angeles  engi- 
neer, who  had  grown  up  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  as  the  son  of  missionary 
parents,  had  an  ingenious  idea  for  a 
secret  weapon.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  Navajo  language  with  its  complex 
verb  forms  and  tonal  characteristics 
would  be  an  ideal  base  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  code  which  would  be  Im- 
pregnable to  Japanese  cryptologlsts. 
The  code  he  had  in  mind  would  substi- 
tute Navajo  words  for  military  terms. 
The  code  would  always  be  used  orally 
and  never  reduced  to  writing. 

In  early  1942,  Mr.  Johnston  ap- 
proached the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  with 
his  concept  and  after  a  successful  dem- 
onstration. 29  young  Navajo  men  were 
recruited  into  the  corps  from  the  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  reservations  for 
unique  communications  training.  Thus 
was  bom  the  first  group  of  Navajo 
code  talkers. 

The  initial  group  constructed  a  code 
to  Include  the  211  words  most  fre- 
quently used  in  military  lexicon.  A 
Navajo  word  was  substituted  for  the 
military  term.  For  example,  a  howitzer 
became  the  Navajo  word  for  short  big 
gun.  Words  not  included  in  the  code 
were  spelled  out  with  each  English 
letter  assigned  a  Navajo  equivalent. 
For  the  most  frequently  used  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  alternate  words  were 
selected.  For  instance,  the  letter  ""a" 
became  the  Navajo  word  for  ant. 
apple,  or  ax  depending  on  whether  it 
was  the  first,  second,  or  third  use  of 
that  letter  in  a  word. 


Ultimately,  the  code  was  expanded 
to  include  450  terms,  all  of  which  had 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  Once 
memorized,  the  Navajo  code  talkers 
could  encode,  transmit,  and  decode 
messages  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  existing  method.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  code  itself  coupled  with  the  ex- 
ceptional bilingual  fluency  of  the  code 
talkers  created  a  devastating  weapon. 
It  was  never  deciphered  by  the  Japa- 
nese throughout  the  war. 

Over  the  course  of  the  war.  approxi- 
mately 400  Navajo  code  talkers  were 
trained  as  marine  signalmen  and  more 
than  250  served  in  actual  combat. 
They  provided  the  crucial  communica- 
tions network  for  the  invasion  of  Gua- 
dalcanal as  well  as  other  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  The  code  talkers  served  with 
courage  and  distinction  alongside  their 
marine  comrades  under  intense 
combat  fire.  Many  marines  believe 
that  Iwo  Jima  would  never  have  been 
taken  by  American  forces  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Navajo  code  talkers. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  allow 
the  unique  contribution  of  the  Navajo 
code  talkers  to  fade  into  history  with- 
out notice  and  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  this  effort  to  pay 
them  overdue  tribute. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY- 
1982 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  Joint  resolution  the  Con- 
gress has  proclaimed  this  day,  March 
18,  1982.  National  Agriculture  Day.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  recognition 
of  this  proclamation.  It  is  not  a  na- 
tional holiday,  but  it  should  be.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  than  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  from  our  Na- 
tion's farm  and  ranches. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  special 
day  is  to  remind  everyone  of  agricul- 
ture's importance  and  to  reacquaint 
them  with  the  singular  role  agricul- 
ture plays  in  the  American  economy. 

It  is  important  for  all  people  to 
know  that  agriculture  is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  industry  and  as  such  is  the  No.  1 
employer,  t)ie-liQ.  1  inflation  fighter 
and  the  Nation's  Nbi  1  exporter. 

Interest  in  agriculture  should  never 
be  considered  parochial  cultivated  by 
just  a  few  of  us  who  represent  districts 
more  rural  than  urban.  It  should  be 
universal  because  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture is  the  backbone  of  the  entire 
Nation.  It  is  the  underpirming  of  small 
towns  across  America. 

Think  of  it— there  are  23  million 
Jobs  in  Agriculture,  and  the  output  of 
these  workers  represents  20  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  As  I  have 
said  many  times,  repeating  an  apho- 
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rlsm  of  not*.   "Never  have  so  many 
owed  so  much  to  so  few." 

This  year's  observance  comes  at  a 
time  when  agriculture  Is  battling 
against  tremendous  odds.  Farm 
income  is  down  for  the  third  straight 
year.  Our  producers  cannot  sell  their 
commodities  for  what  it  costs  to 
produce  them.  They  must  borrow 
money  to  stay  in  business  and  they 
must  pay  abnormally  high  interest 
rates  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  op- 
erating capital.  Everything  they  buy  is 
sold  at  Inflated  prices.  The  rate  of  in- 
flation is  coming  down  but  still  they 
are  caught  in  that  infamous  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Unfortunately,  we  will  lose  some  of 
our  producers  this  year.  They  are  vic- 
tims of  the  times.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  go  deeper  in  debt  and  mort- 
gage their  very  souls  to  see  that  gro- 
cery shelves  are  full  and  that  meat 
counters  offer  a  wide  selection. 

But  agriculture  will  survive  and  let 
us  all  hop>e:  prosper  because  of  the 
character  of  the  people  involved. 
Those  who  "tough  It  out"  are  strong, 
self-reliant,  independent-minded  fami- 
lies used  to  taking  risks  against  the 
weather,  pests,  low  prices  and  high  in- 
terest rates.  Eternal  optimism  is  basic 
to  their  makeup.  They  expect  this 
year  to  be  better  than  the  last  and 
next  year  to  be  the  best  of  all.  They 
will  battle  all  odds  to  make  it  so. 

They  love  their  way  of  life.  To  them 
it  is  the  good  life,  worth  all  the  risks, 
the  hard  work  and  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  their  commodities  in  the  hands 
of  consumers. 

In  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
No.  1  Industry  on  this  National  Agri- 
culture Day,  we  must  also  pay  proper 
respect  to  all  of  the  fine  people  who 
make  agribusiness  in  the  United 
States  what  it  is— a  fantastic  food  ma- 
chine that  is  the  envy  of  the  entire 
world  and  the  savior  of  mankind. 


afraid  to  because  it  would  look  like  the 
President's,  let  us  get  some  other 
issues  like  creating  jobs  through 
export  trading  companys  out  here  for 
a  vote.  Anger— because  of  the  accumu- 
lated frustration  and  disappointment. 
Anger  that  makes  us  lash  out  and 
demand  rollcall  votes  and  raise  parlia- 
mentary questions.  That  seems  like  all 
we  can  do  to  call  attention  of  the 
country  to  a  do-nothing  Congress  at  a 
time  when  much  needs  to  be  done. 
The  parade  of  Republican  freshmen 
will  continue  until  we  once  more  can 
feel  pride  in  serving  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


sands  of  unrecognized  but  neverthe- 
less heroic  tasks  right  now  in  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind. 


D  1145 


REPUBLICAN  FRESHMEN  DISAP- 
POINTED AT  DO-NOTHING 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  will  see  and  hear  an  in- 
creasing parade  of  Republican  fresh- 
men Congressmen  at  this  microphone. 
A  parade  whose  underlying  theme  is 
frustration  and  disappointment,  per- 
haps even  anger.  Frustration  because 
the  other  side  of  the  political  aisle 
controls  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  we  have  not  done  a  thing  all  year. 
Oh  sure,  a  few  symbolic  votes— but  11 
weeks  of  1982  have  gone  by  without 
meaningful  action.  Disappointment 
because  there  is  so  much  that  could  be 
done.  If  those  of  you  who  control  this 
House  cannot  produce  a  budget,  or  are 


INDIANA  FLOOD  DISASTER 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  America  cannot  be  re- 
newed because  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  no  longer  exists.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  cannot  turn  govern- 
ment back  to  the  local  communities 
because  the  local  people  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. It  has  been  said  there  are  no 
heroes  anymore. 

My  home  town  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.. 
has  been  devastated  by  its  worst  flood 
in  history.  More  than  3.500  people  are 
homeless,  scores  of  businesses  are 
closed,  and  transportation  is  disrupted. 
People  in  Fort  Wayne  and  northeast- 
em  Indiana  are  hurting. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  first- 
hand look  at  the  situation.  I  stand 
here  today  to  tell  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  American  people 
that  heroes  do  exist,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  them  are  struggling  right  now 
to  save  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne. 

What  I  personally  witnessed  in  Fort 
Wayne  yesterday  is  almost  beyond  de- 
scription—6.000  volunteers  filling  and 
stacking  and  loading  500.000  sandbags 
at  Memorial  Coliseum,  thousands  of 
volunteers,  many  of  them  students, 
building  and  maintaining  10  miles  of 
dikes  along  our  three  rivers.  Precious 
Blood,  Trinity  English  Lutheran. 
Blackhawk  Baptist,  and  many  other 
churches  housing  and  feeding  the 
many  homeless  and  evacuated  resi- 
dents. State  police,  civil  defense.  Red 
Cross.  National  Guard,  local  police, 
city  officials.  Alert  teams,  and  numer- 
ous other  volunteer  groups  all  pulling 
together  in  an  unprecedented  display 
of  unity  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
to  describe  the  Individual  acts  of  self- 
less and  tireless  effort  taking  place  in 
Fort  Wayne  and  other  parts  of  Indi- 
ana. If  I  could,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  con- 
cept of  neighbor  helping  neighbor  is 
alive  and  well,  that  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica is  alive  and  well  and  that  there  are 
thousands  of  heroes  performing  thou- 


A  MOVE  TO  EXPEDITE  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  HILER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  just  2  to  3  weeks  from  a  spring 
recess,  and  we  have  still  not  passed  a 
budget  or  even  set  a  schedule  to  have 
a  budget  vote  in  this  House.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  that  until 
a  budget  resolution  is  passed  there  will 
be  no  stability  brought  to  the  credit 
markets,  preventing  this  country  from 
embarking  on  an  economic  recovery 
program  that  will  bring  our  unemploy- 
ment down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  this  House,  the  party  that  con- 
trols this  House,  continues  to  criticize 
the  President's  budget  while  offering 
no  constructive,  comprehensive  alter- 
native or  even  offering  a  schedule  so 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  might 
debate  a  budget. 

To  help  move  this  body  forward.  39 
Republican  freshman  Members  are 
today  introducing  a  resolution  stating 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that 
neither  House  of  Congress  should 
recess  or  adjourn  for  a  period  of  more 
than  3  days  at  a  time  until  such  time 
as  Congress  completes  action  on  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  a  recess  after  we  pass  a  budget,  not 
before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  credo 
has  always  been  that  you  rest  after 
working,  not  before. 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  DEMAND 
ACTION  BY  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  that  this  House  gets  down  to 
business  and  does  something  this  ses- 
sion. Ignoring  such  important  issues  as 
high  interest  rates  and  unemployment 
will  not  make  them  go  away.  Problems 
with  the  budget  and  economic  recov- 
ery will  not  solve  themselves. 

While  the  few  bills  that  we  have 
considered  this  session— on  those  few 
days  when  legislative  business  has  ac- 
tually been  scheduled— may  have  been 
important  to  the  groups  directly  af- 
fected by  them,  they  have  hardly 
begun  to  address  the  problems  faced 
by  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  Only  by 
tackling  these  problems  head-on  can 
we  expect  to  find  a  solution. 

So  far.  counting  today,  the  House 
has  been  in  session  a  total  of  22  days. 
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That  traiislates  to  roughly  10  days  in 
session  ijer  month  since  Congress  re- 
convened at  the  end  of  January.  The 
22-day  figure  is  highly  misleading, 
however,  for  on  only  eight  of  those  oc- 
casions, including  today,  have  there 
even  been  any  votes.  I  might  add  that 
there  would  not  have  been  any  votes 
today  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  my 
freshman  colleague,  Judd  Gregg,  in  re- 
questing votes  on  Tuesday's  suspen- 
sions. 

It  is  not  merely  irresponsible  for  this 
body  to  continue  to  avoid  the  impor- 
tant issues  facing  it;  it  is  inexcusable. 
If  the  American  people  cannot  count 
on  their  elected  representatives  to  ad- 
dress their  needs  then  we  have  indeed 
reached  a  sorry  state.  I  say  it  is  time  to 
end  this  extended  Christmas  recess 
and  get  to  work. 


SPIRIT  OF  TIMELY  COMPRO- 
MISE IS  KEY  TO  BUDGET 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more 
fortunate  than  most  Members  perhaps 
because  I  return  to  my  congressional 
district  each  day  and  sometimes  twice 
a  day.  Being  so  close  to  Arlington, 
Fairfax,  and  Loudoun  Counties  gives 
me  an  added  advantage  of  being  able 
to  talk  to  my  constituents  and  listen  to 
their  concerns  each  and  every  day.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  concern  that  I  have 
heard  expressed  over  and  over  again  is 
the  state  of  the  economy.  In  order  to 
reassure  our  citizens  that  we  are  work- 
ing to  solve  today's  urgent  economic 
problems  and  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
constitutional  responsibilities,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  act  with  all  delib- 
erate speed  toward  enactment  of  a 
meaningful  cmd  substantive  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

In  my  discussions  with  many  Mem- 
bers, I  know  that  there  are  wide-rang- 
ing concerns  on  different  aspects  of 
the  budget.  As  a  result,  even  more 
time  than  usual  will  be  needed  to 
forge  a  consensus  on  the  budget  which 
is  another  reason  we  should  put  all  en- 
ergies into  this  important  task.  This 
budget  will  test  our  ability  to  compro- 
mise and  I  suggest  we  start  now. 


A  WELCOME  TO  A  VISITING 
IOWA  FARM  FAMILY 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pride  that  I  was  able  to  wel- 
come to  Washington,  D.C.,  two  of  my 
farmers  from  my  own  hometown  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  who  have  been  rec- 
ognized this  week  as  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing farmers  by  the  American  Cy- 


anamid  Co.  They  came  to  Washington, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing an  award  to  Dean  and  Elayne 
Hummel,  who  are  recognized  in  our 
local  area  not  only  as  great  farmers 
but  as  great  citizens  of  the  area,  and  I 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let 
both  of  them  know  and  indeed  let  our 
country  know  of  the  great  admiration 
I  have  for  them  and  for  the  great  job 
they  are  doing  for  agriculture. 


RESPONSES    TO     CRITICISM     OF 
REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  special  order  today  to 
report  to  the  Chair,  to  my  colleagues, 
and  to  the  country  the  response  that  I 
have  received  as  a  result  of  the  speech 
I  gave  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on 
March  9,  1982. 

I  have  brought  with  me  today  all  of 
the  negative  letters,  mailgrams,  tele- 
grams, post  cards,  and  a  list  as  well  of 
the  negative  phone  calls,  an^  if  is  my 
intention  to  read  from  all  of  those 
negative  responses.  I  intend,  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  read  from  as  many  of  the 
affirmative  responses  as  time  will 
permit. 

I  shall  comment  also  on  the  amount 
and  the  substance  of  the  coverage  that 
has  been  given  to  those  words  by  the 
press,  both  editorially  and  otherwise, 
and.  as  well,  the  radio,  cable,  and  the 
television  media,  both  negative  and  af- 
firmative. 

All  of  these  responses,  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
will  be  available  to  the  press  in  my 
office  this  coming  Monday,  March  22, 
between  the  hours  of  8:30  a.m.  and 
5:30  p.m.,  for  any  of  the  press  who 
would  like  to  see  the  originals  or  read 
them  in  detail. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
comment  as  well  on  any  or  all  reper- 
cussions that  have  developed  toward 
me  or  my  family,  and  I  believe,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  that  they  will  find 
interesting  and  perhaps  even  elighten- 
ing  the  differences  in  the  tone  and  the 
substance  between  the  negative  and 
the  affirmative  responses.  What  I  will 
report  to  the  Members  now  should 
give  courage  to  those  among  us  who 
will  be  facing  the  political  realities  of 
a  traumatic  upcoming  election. 

I  believe  that  when  I  have  finished, 
they  will  no  longer  be  afraid  of  the  ef- 
fects they  will  have  on  their  constitu- 
encies by  being  forthright  and  honest 
about  the  awful  situation  we  face  in 
this  country  today,  nor  will  they  need 
to  be  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
great  communicator,  with  all  of  his 
power,  can  harm  them,  for  what  these 
letters  and  calls  testify  to,  is  that  he, 
in  fact,  has  communicated  to  millions 
upon  millions  in  this  country  the  fact 


that  he  and  his  cronies  do  not  have 
the  compassion  and  the  understanding 
to  guide  this  country  and  to  save  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
first  that  the  coverage  of  the  speech 
of  a  week  ago  last  Tuesday  was  enor- 
mous, that  we  had  not  only  America's 
leading  newspapers  such  as  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
and  not  only  America's  leading  maga- 
zine. Time,  but  an  overwhelming 
number  of  all  the  major  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and  those 
who  may  not  be  considered  major 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  radio  networks 
throughout  this  land,  in  the  North 
and  South  and  East  and  West,  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  speak  out  to  the 
Nation  again  and  answer  questions  to 
hundreds  of  people  who  called  in  on 
those  programs. 

□  1*200 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  I  think  my 
colleagues  might  be  Interested  in 
knowing  is  that  my  appearance  on  C- 
SPAN,  which,  as  you  know,  carries  the 
proceedings  in  this  forum  from  start 
to  finish,  brought  in  an  enormous  re- 
sponse from  responsible  people,  and 
they  asked  me  to  come  back  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  and  spend  an  hour  an- 
swering questions  from  all  over  the 
country.  This  again  indicated  to  me 
the  deepness  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
millions  of  people  that  are  suffering 
under  this  administration.  The  NBC 
Nightly  News  and  the  CBS  Nightly 
News  saw  fit  to  make  no  comment- 
but  ABC  did  carry  the  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
Washington  Post  dated  Thursday, 
March  18,  1982,  which  headlines: 
"Reagan:  TV  News  Hurts  Economic 
Recovery." 

I  could  only  think,  as  I  read  that 
headline  and  read  that  article  "shades 
of  Spiro  Agnew."  The  troubles  of  this 
Nation  have  not  been  caused  by  this 
administration,  according  to  this  Presi- 
dent, but,  he  suggests,  the  troubles  are 
because  the  television  networks  are  re- 
sponsible enough  to  broadcast  what  is 
the  truth,  to  show  people  on  the  street 
comers,  at  the  moment  on  the  street 
comers,  holding  up  the  signs.  "Give 
me  back  my  job,  give  me  back  my  self- 
respect."  That  is  what  the  TV  net- 
works are  doing,  because  that  is  what 
is  happening  out  in  America.  Any- 
where in  America  that  one  goes  today 
you  find  that  to  be  so.  And  those 
people,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  people 
that  I  have  been  speaking  to,  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  cry  out.  as  I 
said  a  week  or  so  ago,  "Enough  is 
enough,  we  can't  take  this  anymore." 

They  are  the  ones  who,  before  the 
summer,  not  during  the  summer,  but 
before  the  summer,  with  their  chil- 
dren at  their  sides,  will  be  walking  in 
the  streets,  marching  in  the  streets. 
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And  when  this  President  tells  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  his  cronies 
tell  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  campaign  as 
much  for  Republican  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  they  would  like,  because 
of  security  reasons.  I  say  to  you  it  is 
not  security  from  Qadhafi:  It  will  be 
security  from  the  people  who  will  be 
in  the  streets,  and  they  will  not  be  car- 
rying Just  placards. 

And  I  luiow— I  know— that  sounds 
dramatic,  overly  dramatic,  but  if  you 
talk  to  the  responsible  Meml)ers  of 
this  body  and  of  the  Senate.-they  will 
tell  you  that,  as  they  have  returned 
home,  this  word  is  out! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  now  to 
read  from  the  negative  responses  that 
I  have  received,  and  I  shall  read  from 
each  one  of  them.  I  would  first  like  to 
read  from  one.  if  not  the  only,  major 
newspaper  who  was  critical  of  my  re- 
marks, and  I  will  read  it  in  detail,  and 
then,  if  I  may.  read  you  the  letter  I 
gave  them  in  answer.  This  was  the 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch  of  Friday. 
March  12.  I  will  save  the  headline 
until  last. 

Marc  Lincoln  Marks,  a  three-term  Repub- 
lican from  Pennsylvania,  Is  retiring  from 
Congress  because  of  a  back  Injury.  Now. 
compliments  of  Mr.  MarlLS,  President 
Reagan  has  one,  too— the  kind  that  comes 
from  a  knife  between  the  shoulder  blades. 

Hear  Mr.  Marks  rant:  The  time  la  now 
to  .  .  .  [end)  this  murderous  mandate!" 
Hear  him  rave  about  "a  president  and  his 
cronlea  whose  belief  in  Hooverlsm  has  blind- 
ed them  to  the  wretchedness  and  to  the  suf- 
fering they  are  inflicting."  See  him  chip  his 
Ivories  upbraiding  Mr  Reagan  for 
"lackllng]  the  compassion  necessary  to  be 
president." 

What  has  happened  to  Mr.  Marks?  One 
suspecU  that  It  Is  Just  what  happened  to  St. 
Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  but  in  re- 
verse: He  has  been  blinded  by  the  dark.  Mr. 
Marks,  it  Is  recorded,  marched  lockstep  with 
the  congressional  majority  in  approving  the 
administration's  tax  and  budget  cuts  last 
year— measures  that,  however  painful  to 
some  at  present,  are  designed  to  make  life 
better  for  most  Americans.  But  In  the  twln- 
Ulng  of  an  eye  he  recanted,  embracing  the 
Welfare  SUte  that  has  done  to  the  economy 
what  Lugosl  did  to  his  lady  friends. 

The  gentleman's  litany  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
supposed  victims,  delivered  Tuesday  to  a 
few  House  colleagues,  began  routinely 
enough  ( "the  sick,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped .  .  .").  but  took  a  creative  twist  to 
include  "families  that  deserve  the  right  to 
send  their  children  to  .  .  .  graduate  school." 
Never  mind  that  oftentimes  it  is  the  work- 
ing poor  who  are  made  poorer  still  because 
they  must  subsidize  the  dissertations  of  the 
Izod  sweater  set.  Mr.  Marks  Is  not  a  logician 
In  the  Aristotelian  mode,  nor  a  (rontrunner 
for  the  Pulitzer  In  history  (he  apparently 
t>elleves  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  scuttling  social 
programs  started  by  Oeorge  Washington, 
like  the  Job  Corps). 

The  OOP  ship,  if  not  sinking.  Is  listing 
badly,  so  Mr.  Marks  may  be  simply  the  first 
hand  to  Jump  ship.  You  cannot  begrudge 
him  that.  But  did  he  have  to  run  the  skip- 
per through  before  he  leaped? 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  headline  from  that 
responsible     paper     read:     "Marksist 
Propaganda.  " 
I  would  like  to  read  you  my  answer: 
Washington,  D.C. 

March  n.  1982. 
EnrroR, 

Richmond  Timet  DUpatch, 
Richmond.  Va. 

DBAS  Sir:  I  read  your  editorial  of  March 
12.  1982.  "Marksist  Propaganda."  with  some 
degree  of  interest. 

I  not  only  had  expected  some  editorial 
criticism  of  my  speech  but  had  there  not 
been  any,  I  would  have  worried  that  what  I 
said  was  not  as  meaningful  as  I  myself  had 
felt  It  to  be.  Therefore.  I  appreciated  your 
editorial  and  particularly  the  light  vein  in 
which  It  was  written  ("But  did  he  have  to 
run  the  skipper  through  before  he 
leaped?"— I  thought  was  a  great  line  and 
one  that  I  wish  I  had  thought  of).  The 
thing  that  I  mind,  however.  In  all  candor, 
was  your  headline,  "Marltsist  Propaganda.  " 
I  minded  It  because  I  have  been  an  admirer 
of  your  newspaper  (though  not  necessarily 
in  agreement  with  its  editorial  policy)  since 
I  first  began  to  read  It  In  1951  while  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  I  felt 
that  the  connoUtlon  that  you  meant  to 
leave  by  the  headline  was  less  than  the  pro- 
fessional approach  that  a  paper  of  your 
stature  should  have  taken. 

Most  respectfully,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
response  to  the  speech,  which  in  less  than  a 
week,  has  been  over  300  letters,  over  700 
telephone  calls,  many  mailgrams  and  tele- 
grams, has  been  98  percent  in  approval  of 
what  I  said  and  has  come  from  all  over  this 
country. 

I  respect  your  right  to  differ  with  me  on 
what  this  President  and  his  Administration 
are  doing  to  the  country,  but  I  would  have 
hoped  that  you  would  have  expressed  that 
difference  In  a  fashion  that  would  not  have 
left  the  implication  that  your  headline  sug- 
gests. 

Respectfully, 

Maxc  Lincoln  Marks, 
Member  of  CongrtM,    24th   Dittrict   of 
Pennsylvania. 
I  would  like  now  to  read  to  you  from 
the  negative  letters.  The  first  one  is 
from  Erie.  Pa. 
It  says: 

I  can't  believe  that  all  this  is  true.  You 
certainly  are  not  representing  the  views  of 
the  people  that  elected  you. 

The  next  one  is  from  Larchmont. 
N.Y.: 

Dkar  Mr.  Marks:  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  you  are  not  seeking  a  fourth  term  in 
the  House.  You  are  a  deserter  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  I  suggest  you  either  keep 
quiet  or  change  your  political  affiliation. 

Prom  Orlando.  Fla.: 

I  tuned  on  C-SPAN  and  Just  in  time  to 
catch  your  act. 

This  is  really  great.  She  goes  on  to 
say: 

Frankly,  you  should  be  on  the  stage  in 
England  or  someplace. 

This  letter,  from  the  Shenango 
Valley  in  Pennsylvania: 

My  DiAR  RiPRraKNTA"nvx  Marks:  I  am  a 
rather  prominent  person  In  the  Shenango 
Valley  area  and  a  life-long  Republican.  You 
are  a  disgrace  to  this  district.  RepresenU- 
tlve  Marks,  to  our  country  and  to  our  party. 
Every  time  your  name  was  on  the  ballot  I 


voted    for    you.    I    am    now    profoundly 
ashamed. 

Prom  Dayton.  Ohio: 

We  condemn  your  scathing  attack  on 
President  Reagan.  You  are  an  affront  to  the 
nation. 

Prom  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 

In  watching  your  speech  today  on  televi- 
sion, I  feel  that  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

This  is  from  Salina.  Kans.: 

You  SOB.  We  are  tired  of  taxes  as  you 
want  us  to  pay.  You  are  trying  to  make  a 
name  for  yourself.  Welfare  is  out  of  hand. 
Oen— 

I  assume  they  mean- 
Generation  alter  generation  are  on  welfare. 
Well,  damn  sick  of  it.  You  bet  you  left  a  fin- 
gerprint. You  are  getting  a  big  padded 
salary  and  all  the  perks.  I  hope  you  get  lost. 
You  must  be  a  nigger. 

And  from  Tulsa.  Okla.: 

Thank  Ood  It  is  reported  that  you  are  re- 
tiring. The  Republicans  do  not  need  one  like 
you.  Anyone  who  would  praise  Tip  O'Neill 
In  no  way  can  really  be  a  Republican.  You 
looked  over  TV  like  and  you  talked  like  an 
old  white-headed  senile  has-been,  and  the 
country  Is  fortunate  that  you  are  not 
coming  back  to  Congress. 

And  now  from  New  Bedford.  Pa. 
This  lady  called  to  say  how  she  was 
displeased  and  "the  Congressman  is 
apart  from  the  system  and  he 
shouldn't  air  his  dirty  linen  or  the 
party's  dirty  linen  in  public." 

Prom  Erie.  Pa.: 

You've  Just  exposed  yourself  as  an  oppor- 
tunist and  a  liar.  I  think  you're  a  socialist. 

And  now  from  Harrisburg  again: 
It  was  good  news  to  hear  that  you  are  not 
running  for  re-election.  All  Members  of 
Congress.  It  seems  are  completely  Irrespon- 
sible Individually  and  collectively.  They 
keep  providing  themselves  with  luxury  at 
public  expense.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
media  had  not  Intervened  In  Abscam  oper- 
ations, the  entire  Congress  would  have  been 
wiped  out.  I  must  tell  you  that  President 
Reagan  Is  about  the  only  person  who  has 
shown  any  courage  and  a  willingness  to  and 
ability  to  start  cleaning  things  up.  So  I  say 
that  your  departure  is  welcome  news.  It's 
good  riddance  to  one  more  scoundrel. 

Prom  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

I  watched  your  tirade  on  C-Span  this 
morning.  You  are  apparently  sitting  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  aisle.  You  are  a  liberal 
Democrat  or,  better  yet,  a  turncoat.'  To 
equate  Tip  O'Neill  to  a  saint  was  so  far  from 
reality  that  I  could  not  believe  that  you  ac- 
tually said  It. 

And  I  am  not  really  going  to  editori- 
alize on  these  things  except  to  tell 
that  what  apparently  is  not  such  a 
sweet  little  old  lady  out  there  that  he 
really  is  a  saint,  he  is  an  awfully  nice 
guy. 

Prom  Greenville.  Pa. 

I  read  with  Interest  your  remarks  on  Rea- 
gan's murderous  mandate  and,  though  I 
agree  that  unemployment  and  interest  rates 
are  far  too  high,  I  Just  as  strongly  agree 
with  your  personal  vendetta  against  the 
President's  economic  plans  and  the  Republi- 
can Party's  platform.  Does  your  decision  not 
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to  run  open  the  door  to  freedom  to  you  to 
lash  out  against  policies,  party  and  people 
you  have  supported  and  who  have  support- 
ed you?  Would  it  rather  not  be  right  and 
prudent  to  work  within  the  system,  like 
Senators  Dole,  Domenlcl  and  others  you 
refer  to  as  the  real  brave  guys— 

And  I  did  do  that— 
who  are  trying  to  work  with  the  President 
for  a  change? 

n  1215 

Ebensburg.  Pa,  This  lady  calls  in  and 
says  she  feels  that  MLM  is  a  traitor, 
said  that  he  is  very  disgruntled. 

Now  from  Philadelphia: 

Your  performance  before  the  House  yes- 
terday was  nonsense  economics,  poor  poli- 
tics and  bad  theater.  I  shall  personally 
spend  my  time  and  effort  and  money  to  see 
that  you  are  not  reelected.  After  all,  Mr. 
Marks,  when  you  are  defeated  at  the  polls, 
you  will  only  have  us  Pennsylvanlans  who 
support  President  Reagan  and  his  policies 
to  blame. 

I  did  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
time  on  these,  but  there  are  so  few  as 
compared  to  the  huge  number  of 
affirmatives  I  will  try  to  get  through 
them  all. 

Prom  Oakland.  Calif.: 

In  my  view,  your  attack  on  the  Republi- 
can Administration  Is  somewhat  unjustified, 
especially  since  you  apparently  are  a  part  of 
it.  I  am  disenchanted  with  the  fact  that 
many  people  are  suffering,  but  unless  ap- 
propriate actions  were  taken,  won't  more 
people  be  suffering.  Olad  to  see  that  you 
will  be  leaving  Congress.  I  wish  you  the  best 
In  your  future  endeavors. 

There  is  a  kindhearted  soul. 

Again  from  Erie,  Pa.  This  gentleman 
called  to  say  that  he  was  irritated 
a'oout  the  speech,  said.  "I  am  a  very 
much  liberal  in  my  thinking." 

Prom  North  Andover.  Mass.: 

Dear  Lincoij«  Marks:  I  heard  you  on  the 
Jerry  Williams  Show.  First  I  want  you  to 
luiow  I  did  not  vote  for  President  Reagan.  I 
think  the  only  people  we  should  help  are 
those  who  can't  and  have  no  one  to  call  for 
themselves.  As  for  education,  and  low-inter- 
est loans,  let  them  work  a  few  years.  As  my 
husband  said  this  morning,  those  who  start- 
ed this  country  had  very  little  formal  educa- 
tion. 

A  telephone  caller  from  Sharpsville. 
Pa.,  called  and  said  that  she  heard  I 
was  going  to  speak  out  against  the 
President  and  wanted  me  to  know  she 
was  very  upset.  It  turns  out  that  she 
was  a  Reagan  coordinator  for  that 
county  and  secretary  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  county. 

Prom  Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  sat  here  in  front  of  my  TV  listening 
to  you  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House  glor- 
ifying the  Speaker  of  the  House  while  you 
gave  an  ugly  dlsguisting  description  of  the 
President  and  his  lovely  wife.  I  can  no 
longer  remain  silent.  You  are  sick.  Why 
don't  you  switch  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
You  sound  more  like  a  Democrat  than  a 
Democrat.  The  Communists  really  must  be 
delighted  with  your  speech  today. 

Prom  Lawrence,  Kans.: 

Dear  Congressman  Marks,  after  watching 
your  remarks  from  the  floor  of  the  House  I 


feel  sick.  You  should  change  parties.  I  feel 
ill  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  am  extremely  pleased  you  are  leav- 
ing Congress  because  I  would  do  whatever  it 
would  take  to  defeat  you.  You  are  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  party. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  from 
Greenville.  Pa.: 

No  one  likes  a  struggling  economy  and 
high  unemployment  but  criticizing  a  man 
with  merit  makes  no  sense  to  me.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  Is  to  voice  my  opposition 
to  your  insulting  your  represented  people's 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  read  all  of 
these  postcards,  I  will  make  them 
available  for  the  press  and  go  on  with 
the  letters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  from  Erie,  Pa.: 

Dear  Senator:  The  deficit  should  be  re- 
duced by  new  taxes  and  withholding  tax  on 
interest.  Also  some  new  taxes  may  be  In 
order.  The  main  thing  though  Is  to  cut 
spending. 

Last  of  all,  I  hope  you  will  support  the 
anti-busing  legislation  recently  passed  in 
the  Senate. 

Prom  Jamestown,  N.Y.: 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  health  problems 
but  I  am  certainly  not  sorry  that  you  will 
not  be  running  for  reelection  in  your  dis- 
trict. The  American  taxpayer  spoke  out  loud 
and  clear  in  the  last  election  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  if  President  Reagan  depended  only 
upon  the  rich,  which  you  and  so  many 
Democrats  keep  saying,  he  would  never 
have  been  elected.  President  Reagan  Is  on 
the  right  track  and  I  for  one  am  glad  he  will 
not  have  you  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  vote  against  him. 

Mr.  Marks,  I  do  thank  you.  however,  for 
always  responding  to  my  letters  and  wish 
you  good  health  In  the  years  ahead. 

A  very  thoughtful  person. 

This  letter  is  from  Chattanooga, 
Term.: 

Were  you  one  of  the  original .  .  . 

I  cannot  read  that. 
If  not,  you  are  surely  the  biggest  Joke  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  other  than  Tip 
O'Neill. 

The  lady  puts  me  in  good  company, 
she  says: 

Your  kind  makes  me  sick.  Let  me  inform 
you  that  I  am  a  senior  citizen  near  retire- 
ment. I  don't  get  welfare  or  food  stamps  and 
I  don't  get  any  special  favors,  and  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing,  the  President  won't  start  a 
war  as  some  people  think  .  .  . 

I  guess  it  says.  I  hope  the  lady  is 
right. 

This  from  Erie.  A  call  from  one  of 
the  Republican  people  in  Erie  saying 
that  the  Democrats  will  use  this 
speech  against  the  Republican  candi- 
dates. 

I  say  to  that  lady  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  no  less  astute  as  we  as 
Republicans  and  obviously  are  saying 
and  hearing  and  reading  what  is  going 
on  throughout  the  country. 

With  or  without  my  comments,  the 
Democratic  Party  would  point  out 
what  is  happening  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

This  letter  from  Mercer.  Pa.,  which 
was  sent  to  Senator  Heinz  and  Senator 
Specter: 


This  letter  Is  to  let  you  know  I  am  a  con- 
stituent of  the  24th  Congressional  District 
who  is  not  In  agreement  In  any  way  with  the 
news  given  out  by  RepresenUtive  Marks. 

Prom  Hermitage.  Pa.: 

I  was  astonished  when  I  read  excerpts  of 
your  speech,  but  after  a  few  months  you 
think  you  should  be  back  to  business  as 
usual.  Your  opinions  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  debate  going  on  today.  I  do  un- 
derstand what  you  are  saying.  You  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to 
your  Job  as  Representative  and  I  do  appreci- 
ate that.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  agree  with  you. 

Erie.  Pa.,  again: 

We  are  very  upset  with  your  tirade.  We 
fully  support  the  Administration's  economic 
policies  and  *  *  *  . 

I  cannot  read  the  other.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it. 
This  is  from  Townville,  Pa.: 
We  voted  for  you  because  we  thought  you 
were  the  man  for  us  and  continued  to  think 
so  until  recently. 

Then  from  Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  sure  your  mall  has  increased.  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  your  reasons  for  blasting 
President  Reagan.  I  do  think  you  could  have 
disagreed  with  our  President  in  a  nicer  way. 
Needless  to  say,  I  think  President  Reagan  is 
trying  hard  to  correct  many  of  the  problems 
and  he  should  be  given  a  chance.  You 
shouldn't  say  those  nasty  things. 

A  telephone  call  from  Erie,  Pa., 
again  against  my  remarks  because  I 
have  given  the  E>emocrats  ammunition 
for  the  next  congressional  race.  Sir.  I 
repeat  to  you  as  I  told  the  lady  before, 
the  Democrats  already  have  the  am- 
munition and  that  ammunition  was 
not  given  by  me,  sir,  or  any  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  but  they  were 
given  by  this  President  and  his  cro- 
nies. 

Prom  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 

Representative  Marks,  congratulations, 
your  disgusting  and  vulgar  criticism  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  even  made  the 
Oklahoma  papers.  Here  is  the  hope  that 
you  lose  in  1982  and  a  real  Republican  will 
replace  you. 

Prom  Pairview,  a  gentleman  called 
to  say  he  was  disappointed  in  the  com- 
ments that  I  made,  that  I  am  a  turn- 
coat, and  here  are  a  list  of  many  of  the 
other  calls  that  go  with  it  all.  We  are 
continuing  to  receive  letters  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  delivered.  For  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  cannot  see  them,  but 
to  whom  these  will  be  available,  this  is 
to  give  you  some  idea.  We  figured  out 
that  there  may  be  26  or  30  of  these.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  hundreds 
there  are  of  the  affirmative  ones,  and 
I  want  to  take  the  rest  of  my  time  to 
read  from  them  because  I  think  they 
will  give  my  colleagues  an  indication 
of  the  difference  in  the  people  who 
are  writing. 

These  people,  as  the  Members  will 
see,  are  writing  to  say  thank  you  to  me 
because  they  need  help. 

I  should  say  in  starting  to  read  the 
affirmative  letters  that  I  apologize  to 
all  of  you  for  having  to  repeat  the 
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word  courageous,  honest  and  all  that 
stuff,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  substantive 
part  here,  and  I  do  not  do  it  for  any 
other  reason  but  that. 
From  Larchmont.  N.Y.: 
At  last  someone  realizes  the  Emperor  has 
no  clothes.  Your  excellent  speech  on  the 
House  floor  was  courageous  and  long  over- 
due and  exactly  on  target.  Thank  you. 
Prom  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.: 
I  am  happy  that  your  sane  voice  is  speak- 
ing  out  against   the   mad   policies   of   the 
Reagan  Administration.  The  Reagan  policy 
is  based  on  anti-communist  mania  and  ac- 
tions which  show  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
are  beyond  lielief. 
From  New  York  City.  N.Y.: 
Dear  Cohgrsssmak  Marks:   I  am  a  New 
Yorker  and  registered  Democrat.  If  I  were 
your  constituents  I  would  cast  my  vote  for 
you.  As  an  American  I  applaud  you  for  your 
courageous  statements  In   the   House  this 
week   and   I   support   you   wholeheartedly. 
Since  the  New  York  Times  offered  only  ex- 
cerpts of  your  speech.  I  would  appreciate  a 
copy.  May  your  back  improve  and  may  you 
decide  to  run  for  reelection.  Thank  you. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  my  back  im- 
proving. I  have  no  Intention  to  run  for 
reelection. 
From  Brookfield,  Mo.: 
D«AR  Sir:  I  heard  your  speech  on  C-SPAN 
about  the  President.  It  is  correct.  Would 
you  please  send  me  a  copy  if  you  could  do 
so. 
Prom  New  York  City: 
1  was  willing  to  give  President  Reagan  a 
chance,  but  I  am  now  totally  thoroughly 
dismayed  by  his  form  of  so-called  leader- 
ship. I  hope  he  doesn't  totally  ruin  this 
country.  Intelligent,  brave,  outspoken  Re- 
publicans like  yourself  give  me  hope  and 
confidence  that  such  things  won't  happen. 

This  letter  from  Croton  on  Hudson. 
N.Y.:  "Dear  Sir.  Thank  you. ' 
This  letter  from  San  Francisco: 
Dkar    Reprtsehtativb   Marks:    I    read   a 
summary  of  your  speech  in  the  San  Francis- 
co Chronicle.  I  want  to  say  how  much  I 
admire  you  for  your  courage.  I  am  66  years 
old  and  consider  myself  a  conservative  mod- 
erate. I  can  remember  ten  U.S.  Presidents  in 
my  lifetime.  This  one  scares  the  hell  out  of 
me.  You  may  have  done  a  greater  service  to 
your  country  than  you  think.  Thank  you  for 
your  service  and  best  wishes. 
Chicago.  111.: 

Congratulations  for  having  the  nerve  to 
say  what  millions  of  Americans  believe  are 
having  trouble  getting  across  to  the  Presi- 
dent. As  you  said  Reagan's  policy  and  pro- 
posals may  result  in  a  massacre  for  this 
country  If  more  people  don't  speak  up. 

From  Eckhart.  Ind.: 

I  voted  for  him— 

Meaning  the  President— 
because  he  said  he  would  get  rid  of  fraud, 
excess  government  spending.  He  has  only 
gotten  rid  of  the  programs  that  make  this 
country  great.  He  said  he  couldn't  undo 
what  it  took  40  years  to  create.  The  last  40 
years  have  been  the  best.  Before  that  we 
had  nothing. 

My  husband  and  I  Just  retired  last  year 
and  we  have  worked  hard  all  our  lives.  My 
check  mostly  went  for  taxes.  Social  Security 
and  now  we  have  to  worry  about  that  being 
cut  down  or  even  off.  I  am  afraid  the  Re- 


publican Party  is  in  big  trouble.  The  cold, 
cruel  and  Indifferent  feelings  of  our  leaders. 
I  am  also  afraid  of  their  foreign  policy.  We 
were  in  Europe  last  summer  during  the  con- 
troller strike  and  people  we  ulked  to  there 
thought  no  one.  no  man.  should  have  the 
power  to  fire  them  the  way  he  did.  This  fall 
we  will  be  among  the  many  people  at  the 
polls  getting  rid  of  all  the  Republicans  on 
the  ticket  that  go  along  with  his  policies. 

That  might  be  a  very  significant 
letter. 
From  Upper  Saddle  River.  N.J.: 
I  have  been  thinking  exactly  along  the 
lines  of  your  speech  and  wondering  why 
there  was  no  one  In  this  big  country  able 
and  willing  to  see  through  the  smoke  screen 
put  up  by  this  President.  I  am  also  a  Repub- 
lican but  as  I  have  so  clearly  expressed,  the 
voodoo  economics  is  destroying  the  Tnost 
progressive  and  advanced  effective  regime 
by  our  Federal  Government. 
This  letter  is  from  Hackensack,  N.J.: 
I  read  today  in  the  New  York  Times  your 
recent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 
Your  denunciation  of  President  Reagan  and 
his  cohorts.  I  consider  you  a  brave  man.  a 
person  whose  conscience  has  upheld  the 
most  basic  precept  of  our  government  and 
Constitution,  the  separation  of  powers  of 
the  legislature  and  the  Executive  Branch. 
You  and  others  like  you  can  add  only  more 
credence  to  the  basic  element  of  our  free- 
dom which  we  all  cherish  very  much. 

I  remember  when  General  Elsenhower 
was  elected,  he  sUted  that  when  It  pertains 
to  fiscal  matters  he  was  a  conservative,  but 
when  the  Issues  pertained  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  he  was  a  liberal.  The  present 
President  and  his  associates  are  Insensitive 
to  the  basic  needs  of  our  people. 

D  1230 

This  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  from 
Goldsboro.  N.C.: 

Dkar  CoNGRissifAH  MARKS.  I  Can't  begin 
to  express  the  joy  I  felt  within  as  you  spoke 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  being  a  Republican  myself. 
When  Mr.  Reagan  terminated  the  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers.  Mr.  Reagan  said  he  termi- 
nated them  because  they  look  an  oath  and 
they  breached  their  oath  when  they  didn't 
come  to  work.  When  Mr.  Reagan  was  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  President,  he  also  took  an 
oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Prom  Washington.  D.C. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  your 
speech.  It  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  this  year.  You  could  get  elected  Presi- 
dent If  you  want  to  run.  Your  speech  did  get 
a  lot  of  people  here  in  South  Texas— 

I  am  sorry,  this  letter  is  from  Hous- 
ton. Tex..  I  see,  not  Washington.  It 
was  addressed  to  me  in  Washington: 

You  are  now  our  new  hero.  My  old  neigh- 
bor when  I  lived  In  Houston.  Tex..  Vice 
President  Bush.  Is  here  In  Texas  often.  I  am 
very  proud  of  you.  Congressman  Marks. 

And  so  forth. 

This  letter  is  from  Fairfax,  Va.: 
The  Washington  Post.  March  10th.  had 
an  Item  of  your  speech  of  March  9.  I  am  63 
years  old.  a  retired  person  and  currently  a 
Professor  of  history  and  political— 

I  assume  political  science— 
I  grew  up  In  a  strongly  Republican  family 
In  New  England,  which  was  the  liberal  pro- 


gressive Republicanism  of  Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  George  Aiken.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
and  Raymond  Baldwin.  Indeed.  I  heard 
some  of  my  relatives  describe  them  as  New 
Deal  Republicans.  I  have  been  dismayed 
over  the  ultra-conservative  trend  within  the 
Republican  party  and  today  I  fear  the  party 
is  dominated  and  controlled  by  reactionary 
elements.  It  would  appear  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George 
Norrls.  Robert  LaFollette.  have  died  and  the 
party  Is  now  an  Instrument  for  the  selfish 
greed,  the  powerful,  the  rich,  the  country 
club  set.  I  remain  true  to  my  liberal  Repub- 
lican heritage. 

This  letter  is  from  Jacksonville.  Fla.: 

Your  speech.  Hoover  Revisited,  struck  the 
heart  of  America.  I  tried  to  call  you  on  C- 
span,  but  couldn't  get  through.  My  only 
regret  is  that  you  are  leaving  public  office 
and  won't  be  there  to  speak  for  us  next 
year.  God  bless  you  and  please  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  speech.  Pass  the  torch  to  some- 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  may  I  ask  how 
much  time  I  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  at  the  microphone  has  22 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  is  from 
Brookline,  Mass.: 

Just  when  we  had  almost  thrown  In  the 
lifeline  comes  your  voice  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Thank  you.  The  Boston  Globe  carried 
only  a  small  blurb  this  a.m..  but  I  happened 
to  hear  part  of  your  conversation  this  after- 
noon with  Jerry  Williams.  Cheers  for  you. 
You  echo  the  sentiments  of  many  of  us  and 
you  were  eloquent.  I  am  sorry  about  your 
back,  but  you  have  given  many  of  us  the  Im- 
petus we  needed.  You  may  be  our  hero  of 
'82.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  I  have  a 
note  here  from  the  Benedictine  Sis- 
ters: 

DiAR  Congrkssman  Marks:  Thank  you  for 
being  true  to  your  promise  to  the  Erie  coali- 
tion group  last  fall.  You  have  spoken  out 
against  federal  Injustices  and  at  a  price,  I 
am  sure.  Know  that  our  prayers  are  with 
you  as  you  use  these  last  months  to  serve 
the  oppressed. 

Thank  you,  sisters. 

This  is  a  card  that  says.  "God  bless 
you  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  and  inside  is 
a  very  long  scribbled  letter  from  a 
person  that  obviously  is  up  in  age.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  read,  because  I  am  a 
little  tired  and  the  other  because  it  is 
just  difficult;  but  it  Indicates  here: 

I  will  always  remember  you  and  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  speak  out.  We  old 
people  need  that. 

That  letter.  I  think  I  mentioned,  was 
from  northern  Virginia,  looks  like  a 
Washington  postmark. 

Trumbull  Hill  Road— I  am  sorry,  this 
is  from  Shaftsbury,  Vt.: 

I  read  some  excerpts  from  your  Tuesday 
speech  In  the  House  as  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  hope  that  the  Good  Lord  will 
give  you  strength  and  vitality  to  continue 
along  these  lines  In  giving  the  American 
people  your  evaluaton  of  the  lack  of  com- 
passion of  the  present  administration.  The 
article  mentioned  that  you  were  suffering 
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back  problems.  Allow  me  to  mention  that  I 
have  Ijeen  doing  some  research— 

And  with  that  the  gentleman  gave 
me  a  great  many  helpful  hints: 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  your  back  trou- 
ble. I  sympathize  with  you  and  regret  that  It 
will  keep  you  from  running  again.  You  are 
just  what  the  country  needs  in  the  age  of  B- 
picture  cowboys  and  the— 

I  cannot  read  that  word— 
of  the  mean  rich  who  haven't  the  slightest 
notion  of  how  destructive  they  are  to  most 
of  the  country's  people  and  their  hopes. 

That  letter  was  from  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Prom  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  telegram 
that  says  only,  "Hear,  hear." 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex.: 

I  would  like  a  copy  of  your  speech.  I  have 
heard  part  of  It.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  I'm 
so  glad  you  had  the  will  power  to  bring 
things  out  In  the  open. 

From  Courtland.  N.Y.: 

As  a  registered  Republican  who  did  not 
vote  for  Reagan  and  who  has  been  Increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  his  social,  economic  and 
foreign  policy— 

I  am  sorry,  he  said  "Did  vote  for 
Reagan." 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  cour- 
age and  your  thoughtfulness  In  speaking 
out.  I  read  with  great  interest  and  delight 
the  report  of  your  speech  In  the  New  York 
Times.  Thank  you.  I  do  wish  that  you  would 
change  your  way  to  run  again.  Both  my  hus- 
band and  I  stand  with  you  In  your  beliefs 
and  will  give  no  support  to  the  conservative 
Republican  party. 

New  York.  N.Y.: 

Dear  Congrkssman  Marks:  Thank  you  on 
t>ehalf  of  all  those  helpless  who  cannot 
march  for  themselves  for  speaking  out 
against  Ronald  Reagan.  It  is  heartening  to 
read  the  New  York  Times  article  today, 
page  11.  that  there  Is  one  Republican,  per- 
haps more.  I  assure  you.  man.  there  are. 
who  does  not  condone  the  infliction  of  suf- 
fering on  millions  of  their  fellow  men  and  is 
against  the  undoing  of  the  work  of  50  years 
of  Improvement  In  other  areas. 

From  New  York  City  again,  just  the 
word  "Bravo." 

Columbia  University.  New  York 
City: 

Thank  you  for  your  perceptive  and  coura- 
geous speech.  Please  do  not  quit  public  life. 
Your  country  needs  you.  Most  sincerely. 

From  Fairfield,  Conn.: 

The  New  York  Times  story  about  your  ex- 
traordinary speech  In  the  House  this  past 
week  Is  a  landmark  step  forward  for  human- 
ity In  a  seemingly  stunned  and  uncaring 
nation.  Thank  you  for  your  courage.  Unfor- 
tunately for  me.  I  live  In  the  very  affluent 
Fairfield  County  where  representation- 

And  there  are  some  other  comments 
I  will  pass— 

We  need  more  organized  ministers  of  re- 
sponsible disturbance  such  as  you  were.  I 
would  only  hope  that  your  constituency  will 
uphold  and  reelect  you.  Meanwhile.  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  text  of 
your  remarks. 

Marion.  Ohio: 

I  heard  part  of  your  speech  on  C-span.  I 
appreciate  you  very  much.  We  need  you  as 
Ftesident  of  the  country.  I  am  praying  your 


tiealth  will  Improve.  I  hope  you  will  make 
your  letter  response  open  to  other  Congress- 
men. Maybe  it  will  give  them  courage  to 
speak  out  as  you  have.  We  need  people  like 
you  in  the  Congress.  Pray  for  us  all. 

This  is  from  Arlington,  Va.: 
Dear     Congressman:     Hundreds     of     my 
friends  and  business  associates  Join  me  In 
saying  In  a  loud  voice,  thank  you— 

I  emphasize  business  associates— 
for  your  timely  and  appropriate  speech.  We 
need  more  of  your  kind  in  Congress.  Wish 
you  would  run  again. 

This  letter  is  from  San  Mateo.  Calif.: 
Thank  you  for  saying  what  most  of  us 
feel,  yet  either  don't  say  or  don't  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  regarding  the  economic 
and  social  programs  of  this  current  adminis- 
tration. You  may  not  have  had  much  of  tin 
audience  on  the  day  that  you  made  your 
speech— 

And  frankly.  I  don't  have  much  of 
an  audience  today,  either— 

However,  I  am  pleased  the  news  media 
published  the  account- 
As  am  I— 

And  I  am  sure  that  you  have  lifted  the 
spirits  of  many  Americans,  myself  included, 
with  your  heartfelt  and  truthful  remarks. 

From  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
Milwaukee: 

I  was  reading  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  and  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I 
have  often  fantasized  that  someone  In  Con- 
gress would  say  what  you  said,  how  you  said 
it.  not  only  about  the  heartlessness  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  but  about  so  many 
other  public  issues.  What  was  said  with  par- 
ticular decency,  directness  and  grace,  was 
that  few  people  have  the  effective  freedom 
and  the  opportunity  to  say  It.  all  necessities 
aside.  I  don't  believe  It  Is  only  because  you 
sire  about  to  be  leaving  Congress  that  you 
said  it.  There  are  many  who  have  left  who 
have  kept  a  discreet  silence.  It  takes  sub- 
stance to  have  thought  to  say  It  that  way  to 
begin  with,  no  less  to  have  done  it.  My  only 
regret  is  that  you  will  not  continue  to  be 
there  and  I  am  hoping  the  mail  accumulates 
to  persuade  you  otherwise,  but  in  my  case  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  what  is  a  rare  state- 
ment of  the  stralghtest  candor  by  an  elected 
official. 

The  gentleman  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
From  Boulder,  Colo.: 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  speech  you  gave  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— and  other  nice 
things— I  feel  that  you  have  addressed  the 
Reagan  presidency  In  exactly  the  correct 
fashion  and  your  speech  can  only  help  to  go 
far  in  the  necessary  task  of  stripping  away 
Reagan's  facade  and  the  Illusion  created  by 
his  administration.  For  me  and  many  of  my 
loved  ones.  Reagan's  domestic  and  military 
policies  are  nothing  short  of  terrifying. 

From  San  Mateo,  Calif.: 

I  read  the  newspaper  article  in  the  S&n 
Francisco  Chronicle  about  your  recent 
speech  concerning  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  administration.  I  also  read  of 
your  concern  about  not  having  to  be  able  to 
make  a  difference  while  you  were  In  office.  I 
want  to  let  you  know  at  least  from  my  point 
of  view  that  It  is  to  the  contrary.  This  coun- 
try needs  more  people  like  you.  people  who 
have  the  courage  and  faith  in  their  fellow 
man  enough  to  voice  that  dissatisfaction. 


rather  than  sit  silently  by  regardless  of 
party  affiliation  or  whatever.  You  took  the 
time  to  make  a  public  speech  that  appeared 
no  doubt  In  papers  all  over  the  country.  You 
make  a  difference  to  me.  There  are  no 
doubt  so  many  people  who  feel  the  same 
way  as  you  do  who  read  that  article  this 
morning.  Thank  you  for  making  the  differ- 
ence. 

This  letter  comes  from  Savannah,. 
Ga. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  a  16  year  old 
high  school  Junior.  I  have  many  high  hopes 
to  one  day  serve  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  Although  I  know  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  process.  I  certainly  need  to 
learn  much  more.  On  March  9th  I  learned 
quite  a  bit  about  politics.  Not  ten  minutes 
ago  I  saw  a  section  of  your  speech  which 
came  on  C-SPAN.  I  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  about  oratory  and  about  principles.  I 
write  my  own  speeches  at  my  high  school 
and  I  take  some  sort  of  pride  in  them,  but 
your  speech  was  wonderful.  I  can  say  that  I 
am  a  true  blue  Democrat,  but  I  saw  a  vision 
of  prosperity  In  your  eloquent  oration.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  million 
dollar  Infield  have  let  the  ball  roll  between 
their  legs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  ask  how 
much  time  I  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  at  the  microphone  has  11 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  Montclalr.  N.J.: 

We  want  to  add  our  voices  to  those  ap- 
plauding your  political  courage  in  speaking 
out  against  Reaganomlcs.  As  thoughtful 
citizens  and  professional  social  workers,  we 
have  watched  with  increasing  dismay  the 
impact  this  administration's  policies  are 
having  on  our  people  who  are  least  able  to 
understand  them  and  survive  them.  We  feel 
that  we  are  more  representative  than  the 
President  thlnlcs  of  the  voters  in  this  coun- 
try. As  taxpayers  we  are  not  adverse  to 
having  our  tax  dollars  help  the  less  fortu- 
nate. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  again: 

As  taxpayers  we  are  not  adverse  to  having 
our  tax  dollars  help  the  less  fortunate.  We 
feel  that  not  only  the  country  today  Is  In 
need  of  social  programs  that  are  being  de- 
molished, but  that  there  will  be  no  educated 
leadership  In  the  future  who  can  clean  up 
after  what  you  rightly  term  a  massacre. 
Thank  you  for  speaking  for  us. 

From  Hawthorne,  N.J.: 

My  wife  and  I  have  Just  read  excerpts  of 
your  speech.  You  have  said  what  has  been 
on  our  minds  for  a  long,  long  time  and  we 
are  very  happy  that  you  are  In  a  position  to 
do  so. 

D  1245 
A  card  from  Seattle.  Wash.: 
This  seemed  an  appropriate  card  to  use  to 
say  thank  you  for  your  courage. 

And  there  is  a  picture  of  Mount  St. 
Helens  on  the  front. 

Prom  Waldwick.  N.J.: 

Dear  Congressman:  We  were  watching  the 
C-Span  program  the  day  you  appeared  as  a 
guest  on  that  program. 

That  was  the  day.  the  Friday  after 
the  Tuesday,  that  I  was  invited  back 
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to  speak  where  they  replayed  the 
speech  again,  and  I  answered  ques- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

We  are  sorry  we  did  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune of  hearing  the  speech  you  have  recent- 
ly made.  We  do  hope  very  much  that  you 
will  send  us  a  copy  of  the  speech.  The 
people  of  this  country  cannot  afford  to  lose 
an  honest  man.  It  takes  an  honest  man  with 
guts  like  you  have  to  stand  up.  We  are 
behind  you.  Like  you  said.  If  things  are  not 
going  right,  then  something  else  should  Xx 
tried.  Up  until  now  the  President  falls  to  see 
that.  Being  a  little  on  the  religious  side,  we 
cannot  use  the  words  that  really  describe 
him. 

Prom  Sarasota.  Pla.: 

Former  resident  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  quite  familiar  with  Sharon.  Mercer,  and 
the  surrounding  area.  Did  not  hear  your 
speech,  but  I  did  watch  you  on  the  C-Span. 
Prom  the  little  I  heard.  I  would  agree 
wholeheartedly  and  hope  you  will  continue. 

Prom  Westminster,  Md.: 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  your  act  of  courage  In  speaking 
out  at  the  direction  our  present  administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  go.  Please  l)e  assured  there 
are  many  of  us  who  welcome  this  kind  of 
frank  evaluation  and  trust  and  wisdom  of 
the  people  and  of  the  legislative  process 
that  will  change  that  direction. 

Prom  San  Francisco: 

Thank  you  for  your  speech  opposing  the 
murderous  mandate  of  President  Reagan 
and  his  programs.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
concern  of  all  thinking  people,  and  to  have 
someone  with  your  position  and  knowledge 
speak  against  these  Injustices  will  encourage 
others  to  speak  out.  I  hope  you  have  good 
health  and  will  continue  your  good  work. 
God  bless  you. 

Prom  Los  Angeles: 

God  bless  you  for  your  courage.  I  am  abso- 
lutely scared  to  death  to  live  in  my  beloved 
America  anymore.  I  have  never  been  afraid 
before.  Now.  I  want  to  nm.  Thank  you.  and 
the  best  to  you. 

This  is  from  Tulsa.  Okla.: 

I  am  a  retired  and  registered  Republican, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
recent  speech  which  I  saw  on  C-Span.  Your 
thoughU  in  the  speech  were  well  taken,  and 
as  I  believe  that  many  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  President  are  now  afraid  his  program  is 
not  working,  when  you  mentioned  those 
who  warned  the  program  is  not  working.  I 
would  like  to  Include  Congressman  Jim 
Jones  of  Tulsa.  I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of 
your  speech.  Thank  you.  Ood  bless  you. 

Pebble  Beach.  Calif.: 

Thank  you  for  your  forthrightness  in 
speaking  out  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  whom  you  represent.  If  only  others 
of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  would  do 
the  same.  Hopefully,  It  will  happen  soon  to 
get  us  back  to  being  a  people. 

Payettevllle.  Ark.: 

I  caught  your  speech  on  C-Span.  You  have 
done  a  service  to  the  country.  I  only  hope 
that  this  administration  and  your  colleagues 
on  both  sides  take  heed  of  the  sUte  of  af 
fairs.  This  administration  has  no  compas- 
sion for  those  people  who  really  need  their 
help. 

This  letter  is  from  New  York.  N.Y.: 

My  wife  and  I  applaud  your  courageous 
floor  speech  which  found  Its  way  Into  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning.  We  are  sorry 


that  a  man  of  your  caliber  will  be  leaving. 
You  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  have  free 
speech.  We  wonder  how  long  this  will 
remain,  given  the  climate  of  the  White 
House. 

This  from  Piedmont.  Calif.: 

I  applaud  your  courageous  speech  attack- 
ing the  President.  I  am  sorry  that  you  are 
leaving  Congress,  but  hope  you  will  contin- 
ue. People  like  ourselves  need  your  help. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man at  this  time  that  he  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  but  5  minutes  left,  and  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  making  all  of  the 
letters  available  to  the  press.  I  *?ould 
like  now  for  an  additional  reason.  If  I 
may.  because  I  am  a  little  bit  tired, 
complete  this  special  order.  I  would 
like  to  finish.  If  1  may.  by  Indicating  in 
these  last  few  minutes  that  except  for 
some  crank  phone  calls  threatening 
my  wife  and  my  children  and  me  by 
what  were  obviously  wild  people  and 
really  cranks,  there  have  been  no  re- 
percussions: not  from  the  White 
House,  not  from  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, and  certainly  not  from  my 
Democratic  colleagues  In  either  House. 

I  should  state  that  even  those  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  differed  with  my  assessment  of 
what  is  happening  have  been  most 
gentlemanly  and  understanding,  and  I 
have  not  even  sensed,  except  from  a 
very  few,  that  they  are  seething  inside. 
Except  for  one  gratuitous  suggestion 
by  a  reporter  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
that  I  would  have  a  difficult  time  get- 
ting a  Job  when  I  leave  here,  there 
have  been  no  threats  of  retaliation  for 
what  I  said,  as  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  huge  outpouring, 
which  is  continuing  minute  by  minute, 
as  the  letters  keep  pouring  in,  and  the 
calls  keep  coming  in,  these  extraordi- 
nary cries  for  help  should  convince 
those  who  have  any  doubts,  that  this 
compassionless  President  and  his  sub- 
ordinates are  attempting  to  destroy 
what  1  mentioned  before.  A  Pederal 
Government  brought  into  being  by 
Washington,  saved  by  Lincoln,  and 
strengthened  by  Pranklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt; a  Pederal  Government  that 
should  be  helping,  not  hurting,  the 
people  that  it  serves." 


CALIFORNIA  FARMER  JOHN 
HARRIS  NAMED  TO  THE  65  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  John  Harris  of  Coalinga. 
Calif.,  has  been  chosen  for  member- 
ship in  the  1982  65  Club. 

The  name  of  this  Important  pro- 
gram, which  is  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 


ican Cyanamid  Co..  was  derived  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  club  was  formed, 
the  average  U.S.  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  65  persons 
at  home  and  abroad.  Members  of  the 
65  Club  now  produce  much  more  than 
this. 

Mr.  Harris  is  1  of  10  farmers  in  the 
United  States  who  will  be  recognized 
this  year  for  his  record  of  achievement 
as  an  agricultural  producer  and  his 
successful  practice  of  sound  farm  man- 
agement principles.  This  includes  the 
safe,  proper,  and  Judicious  use  of 
chemicals  and  other  modern  produc- 
tion tools  and  techniques. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife.  Carole, 
Mr.  Harris  is  in  Washington  this  week 
to  participate  in  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  today  as  a 
member  of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Harris'  20.000  acre  farming  oper- 
ation is  impressive,  and  it  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  important  pro- 
ductivity is  to  the  U.S.  farming  com- 
munity. He  grows  10.000  acres  of 
cotton  with  an  average  yield  of  1.250 
pounds  per  acre;  2,500  acres  of  grain; 
1,000  acres  of  tomatoes  with  an  aver- 
age yield  of  35  tons  per  acre;  1.000 
acres  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  and  grapes; 
and  1,000  acres  of  garlic  and  onions. 
He  also  has  the  largest  cattle  feedlot 
operation  in  the  State  of  California. 

Productivity  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Mr. 
Harris'  selection  to  the  65  Club,  but  so 
did  his  proven  leadership  to  his  com- 
munity. He  is  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  California  Growers,  the  California 
Tomato  Growers  Association,  National 
Cotton  Council,  and  the  California 
Farm  Bureau.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  California  Westside  Farmers. 

The  proven  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  a  vital  ingredient  in 
our  strength  as  a  nation,  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally,  and  I  am 
proud  that  John  Harris  of  Coalinga, 
Calif.,  is  one  fine  example  of  this  pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia for  taking  this  special  order  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  agricultural 
people  across  the  country.  I,  too,  am 
privileged  to  have  among  my  constitu- 
ents a  gentleman  who  is  recognized  by 
the  American  Cyanamid  Co.s  65  Club. 
This  gentleman's  name  is  Larry  Boyer 
of  Culdesac,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Boyer  is  1  of  10  farmers  in  the 
United  States  who  will  be  recognized 
this  year  for  his  record  of  achievement 
as  an  agricultural  producer  and  his 
successful  practice  of  sound  farm  man- 
agement principles.  This  includes  the 
safe,  proper,  and  Judicious  use  of 
chemicals  and  other  modern  produc- 
tion tools  and  techniques. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  June,  Mr. 
Boyer  is  In  Washington  this  week  to 
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participate  in  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  on  March  18, 
as  a  member  of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Boyer's  6.000-acre  farming  oper- 
ation is  impressive,  and  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  overall  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farming  com- 
munity. 

The  allocation  of  his  land  Includes 
the  use  of  4.500  acres  of  wheat  with  an 
average  yield  of  68  bushels  per  acre; 
1,000  acres  of  peas  with  an  average 
yield  of  1  ton  per  acre;  and  500  acres 
of  barley  with  an  average  yield  of  1.5 
tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Boyer  considers  his  most  Impor- 
tant new  farming  practice  to  be  the 
testing  of  prototype  equipment  for 
International  Harvester. 

Productivity  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Mr. 
Boyer's  selection  to  the  65  Club,  but  so 
did  his  leadership  In  his  community. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Idaho  Pea  and  Lentil  Com- 
mission; a  member  of  the  Nez  Perce 
County  Grain  Growers  Association; 
and  has  been  a  4-H  adviser  for  the 
past  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  Is  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  Internationally. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  65  Club.  I  know 
that  you  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  join  with  me  In  extending  our 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Boyer  for  this 
Important  achievement. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Napier  ). 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  we  are  very  appreciative  of  his 
making  this  time  available  so  that  we 
around  the  country  can  honor  truly 
outstanding  members  of  American  ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  quite  proud 
to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Laurie  Lawson  of  Darlington.  S.C.  has 
been  chosen  for  membership  In  the 
1982  American  Cyanamid  Co.  65  Club. 

The  name  of  this  important  pro- 
gram—which Is  sponsored  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals— was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  club  was  formed, 
the  average  U.S.  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  65  persons 
at  home  and  abroad.  Members  of  the 
65  Club,  however,  now  produce  much 
more  than  this. 

Mr.  Lawson  Is  1  of  10  farmers  In  the 
United  States  who  will  be  recognized 
this  year  for  his  record  of  achievement 
as  an  agricultural  producer  and  his 
successful  practice  of  sound  farm  man- 
agement principles.  This  includes  the 
safe,  proper,  and  judicious  use  of 
chemicals  and  other  modem  produc- 
tion tools  and  techniques. 


Accompanied  by  his  wife.  Betty.  Mr. 
Lawson  is  in  Washington  this  week  to 
participate  in  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  on  March  18. 
as  a  member  of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Lawson's  1.717-acre  farming  op- 
eration is  impressive,  and  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  farming 
community.  The  allocation  of  his  land 
includes  1,100  acres  of  soybeans  with 
an  average  yield  of  30  to  33  bushels 
per  acre;  240  acres  of  small  grain  with 
an  average  yield  of  40  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre;  180  acres  of  cotton 
with  an  average  yield  of  750  to  800 
pounds  lint  per  acre;  87  acres  of  tobac- 
co with  an  average  yield  of  2,400 
pounds  per  acre;  50  acres  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes with  an  average  yield  of  350  to 
400  bushels  per  acre;  and  50  acres  of 
pasture. 

Mr.  Lawson  is  known  as  a  hard  work- 
ing and  efficient  farmer.  He  plants 
soybeans  using  a  minimum  till  method 
after  harvesting  his  small  grains  early 
in  the  summer.  Planting  two  crops- 
soybeans  and  small  grain— each  year 
on  the  same  acreage  enables  him  to  In- 
crease his  return  per  acre. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  chosen  for  his  mem- 
bership In  the  65  Club  not  just  be- 
cause of  his  productivity,  but  also  be- 
cause of  his  leadership.  In  1979  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Agriculture  Commission.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Trinity  United 
Methodist  Church,  and  is  quite  active 
in  various  church  activities  and  organi- 
zations; Is  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Epworth  Children's 
Home  in  Columbia,  S.C;  Is  member 
and  past  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  C.  &  S.  National  Bank 
of  South  Carolina  in  Darlington;  is 
member  and  past  chairman  of  the 
Darlington  County  Development 
Board;  director  and  past  president  of 
the  Darlington  County  Associated 
Club;  and  member  and  past  president 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Since  I  have  had 
the  job  of  representing  South  Caroli- 
na's Sixth  District,  I  have  witnessed 
first-hand  Laurie  Lawson's  concern 
and  compassion.  He  has  often  been  to 
Washington  to  argue  the  needs  of 
American  agriculture— and  he  does  so 
most  effectively. 

Mr.  Lawson's  work  and  achievement 
in  the  community  have  been  duly  rec- 
ognized. In  1962  he  was  named  an  Out- 
standing Young  Farmer  by  the  Dar- 
lington Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
in  1976  he  received  the  "Professional 
of  the  Year"  award  from  the  Darling- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce.  Laurie 
Lawson  is  an  outstanding  farmer,  an 
outstanding  gentleman,  an  outstand- 
ing family  man,  and  an  outstanding 
leader  In  South  Carolina  and  the 
Nation.  The  name  Laurie  Lawson  Is 
synonymous  with  what  Is  right  with 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  Is  a  vital  in- 


gredient in  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  Internationally. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  65  Club.  I  know 
that  you  and  ail  other  Members  of  the 
House  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Lawson  for  this 
important  achievement. 

D  1300 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Napier). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  proud  to  Inform  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Freddie  Max  Stuart  of  Syl- 
vester, Tex.,  has  been  chosen  for  mem- 
bership In  the  1982  The  American  Cy- 
anamid Company  65  Club™ 

The  name  of  this  Important  pro- 
gram—which Is  sponsored  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals— was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  club  was  formed, 
the  average  U.S.  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  65  persons 
at  home  and  abroad.  Members  of  the 
65  Club,  however,  now  produce  much 
more  than  this. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  1  of  10  farmers  In  the 
United  States  who  will  be  recognized 
this  year  for  his  record  of  achievement 
as  an  agricultural  producer  and  his 
successful  practice  of  sound  farm  man- 
agement principles.  This  Includes  the 
safe,  proper,  and  judicious  use  of 
chemicals  and  other  modem  produc- 
tion tools  and  techniques. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife.  LoVelle, 
Mr.  Stuart  is  in  Washington  this  week 
to  participate  in  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  on  March  18 
as  a  member  of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Stuart's  3.500  acre  farming  oper- 
ation is  impressive,  and  constitutes  an 
Important  part  of  the  overall  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farming  com- 
munity. 

The  allocation  of  his  land  includes 
the  use  of  1,600  acres  of  cotton  with 
an  average  yield  of  735  pounds  per 
acre;  900  acres  of  wheat  with  an  aver- 
age yield  of  33  bushels  per  acre;  and 
700  acres  of  alfalfa  with  an  average 
yield  of  6  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stuart  Is  a  hard  working  and  ef- 
ficient farmer.  He  uses  a  mechanical 
cotton  packing  process  in  the  field  in 
order  to  speed  up  harvesting.  He  also 
has  the  capacity  to  store  his  grains  on 
the  farm,  which  gives  him  the  option 
to  hold  his  grain  for  better  markets. 

Productivity  has  a  lot  to  do  with  Mr. 
Stuart's  selection  to  the  65  Club,  but 
so  did  his  proven  leadership  In  the 
community.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Rolling 
Plains  Cotton  Compress;  a  member  of 
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the  board  of  directors  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Cooperative;  suid  is  active  in  the 
Roby  Booster  Club. 

Mr.  Stuart's  hard  work  has  been  rec- 
o^ized  In  the  community  as  well.  He 
has  been  presented  the  Lone  Star 
Parmer  Awards,  been  made  an  honor- 
ary Lone  Star  Farmer,  and  been 
named  a  State  4-H  adult  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  is  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  65  Club.  I  know 
that  you  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Stuart  for  this 
important  achievement. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Steii- 

HOLM). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that, 
first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Coklho),  for  providing 
leadership  on  this  issue,  as  he  has  on 
so  many  other  matters.  This  body  is 
fortunate  to  have  a  leader  like  Towy 

COELHO. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Danner.  who 
live  near  Mount  Vernon.  111.,  have 
been  selected  for  membership  in  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  65  Club,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  these  constituents  of 
mine  are  among  those  honored  in  the 
Nation  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a  problem  on 
our  farms.  This  morning.  I  heard 
someone  say  on  one  of  the  local  televi- 
sion stations  that  the  economy  is  basi- 
cally in  good  shape  except  for  con- 
struction and  automobiles.  Well,  they 
left  out  quite  a  few  other  things,  in- 
cluding the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 
American  farmers  are  hurting,  and 
they  are  hurting  severely,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  and  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  healthy  national  economy  if 
we  do  not  have  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy. 

Five  things.  I  think,  need  to  be  done, 
among  other  things.  No.  1.  we  have  to 
attack  these  deficits  and  get  interest 
rates  down.  Farmers  are  reliant  on 
borrowing  as  few  other  business 
people  are.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  we  have  to  look  at  farm 
income.  They  say  that  if  you  get  12 
farmers  together,  you  have  to  come  up 
with  12  different  farm  programs,  and 
there  is  much  truth  to  that.  I  person- 
ally think  that  we  ought  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  target  pricing,  which 
helps  the  consumer  and  the  family 
farmer  at  the  same  time.  For  example, 
the  phaseout  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program,  I  think,  was  a 
mistake. 


Third,  we  ought  to  restructure  our 
farm  program— and  I  would  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  concerning  this— so  that  it 
helps  the  actual  farmers  and  not  cor- 
porations, for  instance,  who  Invest  for 
one  reason  or  another.  If  I  may  be 
very  personal,  my  wife  and  I  owned  a 
farm  for  a  while,  and  we  used  to  get 
payments  for  one  thing  or  another. 
We  were  not  the  active  farmers.  There 
is  no  reason  that  someone  who  is  not 
actively  farming  should  be  receiving 
the  benefits  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. We  ought  to  be  encouraging 
active  farmers  who  own  their  proper- 
ty. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  take  a  Idbk  at 
farm-related  tax  policies.  There  was 
one  good  thing  that  happened  in  the 
last  tax  bill  that  I  voted  against,  basi- 
cally because  it  was  a  very  bad  bill. 
However,  we  did  improve  the  inherit- 
ance tax  area.  But  there  are  other  tax 
programs  that  encourage  corporations 
to  buy  farm  land.  We  should  look  at 
the  whole  real  estate  tax  area,  and  I 
realize  this  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
Congress.  But  the  whole  real  estate 
tax  field  unfairly  hits  farmers— there 
is  just  no  question  about  it.  I  think  an 
examination  of  the  whole  tax  field  is 
in  order. 

Finally,  we  need  to  encourage  stable 
outlets  for  our  farm  production.  The 
mistake  that  has  been  made  by  admin- 
istrations of  both  political  parties  in 
having  embargoes  or  even  talking 
about  embargoes  depresses  farm  prices 
and  hurts  the  American  farmer.  If 
there  is  one  clear  message  from  histo- 
ry in  the  last  few  decades,  it  is  that 
embargoes  do  not  make  any  sense 
whatsoever  unless  you  have  a  monopo- 
ly on  the  product.  We  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  food  production,  and  to 
boycott  food  products,  whether  we 
have  a  Democratic  or  Republican  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  who  the  Presi- 
dent is.  makes  no  sense. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CoELHO).  for  his  leadership  on 
this  matter  and  for  his  leadership  gen- 
erally. If  I  might  Just  add  something 
parenthetically  here  that  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  special  order,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
has  been  most  impressive  in  his  per- 
formance in  this  body,  and  I  under- 
stand this  is  only  his  third  year  here. 
He  seems  like  a  veteran  of  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  than  that.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  very  much  for  his  kind  person- 
al remarks. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentlertan  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon),  in  his  remarks  and  say 
that  I  Just  think  he  hit  everything  ex- 
actly on  the  head  as  he  made  his  re- 
marks concerning  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoELHO)  and  as  he  made  his  remarks 
particularly  about  the  embargo  prob- 
lem. 

I  also  had  two  farmers  who  received 
the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  65  award 
and  who  were  among  the  10  farmers 
across  the  Nation  who  were  so  hon- 
ored today.  They  are  Dean  and  Elayne 
Hummel,  and  not  only  are  they  from 
my  district  but  they  are  actually  from 
my  home  town  of  Spirit  Lake.  Iowa. 
They  went  to  the  same  school  I  at- 
tended. Not  only  are  they  great  farm- 
ers, they  are  great  citizens  in  our  com- 
munity and  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  take  these 
few  moments  to  at  least  acknowledge 
how  proud  I  am  of  them  for  this  fine 
honor  they  have  been  awarded,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedcxx) 
very  much. 

I  would  Just  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying  that 
not  only  is  this  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia gratified  by  the  honor  received 
today  by  Mr.  Harris  and  his  wife  Carol 
for  their  great  contribution  to  Califor- 
nia agriculture  and  American  agricul- 
ture but  by  the  efforts  of  so  many 
other  farmers  from  our  area  who  have 
done  a  tremendous  Job  in  providing 
that  critical  element  which  is  produc- 
tivity. 

In  my  congressional  district,  we  grow 
commercially  220  different  agricultur- 
al commodities.  There  is  no  other 
region  of  its  kind  in  the  world  in  its 
different  commodities  and  its  produc- 
tivity. So  I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that 
we  honor  them. 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  quite  proud  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Muriel  Allison,  of 
Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.,  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  1982  American 
Cyanamid  Co.  65  Club. 

The  name  of  this  program  to  recog- 
nize producers  of  lood  and  fiber  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
club  was  formed,  the  average  U.S. 
farmer  produced  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  65  persons.  Members  of  the 
65  Club,  however,  now  produce  much 
more  than  this. 

Mr.  Allison  is  one  of  10  farmers  in 
the  United  States  who  will  be  recog- 
nized this  year  for  records  of  achieve- 
ment In  agricultural  production  and 
successful  practice  of  sound  farm  man- 
agement principles.  This  includes  the 
safe,  proper,  and  Judicious  use  of 
chemicals  and  other  modem  produc- 
tion tools  and  techniques. 
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Accompanied  by  his  wife.  Wanda. 
Mr.  Allison  is  in  Washington  this  week 
to  participate  in  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  as  a  member 
of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Allison's  2,180-acre  farming  op- 
eration constitutes  an  important  part 
of  the  overall  productivity  of  the 
American  farming  community.  The  al- 
location of  this  land  includes  1.400 
acres  of  rice  with  an  average  yield  of 
,  120  bushels  per  acre;  600  acres  of  soy- 
^  beans  with  an  average  yield  of  30 
bushels  per  acre;  and  180  acres  of 
wheat  with  an  average  yield  of  55 
bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Allison  is  known  as  a  hardwork- 
ing and  efficient  farmer.  He  practices 
rotation  of  crops  within  a  field  to  help 
control  insects,  and  increase  soil  fertil- 
ity and  crop  yield.  He  uses  pivot  irriga- 
tion, which  is  a  large  mechanical  oper- 
ation that  sprays  water  on  the  crops 
while  traveling  in  a  circle  around  the 
field.  This  irrigation  system  helps  in- 
crease crop  yields  by  controlling  the 
water  variables. 

Mr.  Allison  also  uses  an  air  seeder  to 
force  the  seed  out  by  air  instead  of 
mechanically  incorporating  the  seed 
into  the  ground.  This  reduces  planting 
time. 

Mr.  Allison  was  chosen  for  member- 
ship in  the  65  Club  not  just  because  of 
productivity,  but  also  because  of  his 
leadership.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Farm  Service 
Inc.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  White  River  Production 
Credit  Association  and  is  active  in  the 
Lawrence  County  Farm  Bureau. 

In  addition,  he  received  the  1978 
Farm  Family  of  the  Year  award  in 
Lawrence  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  is  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  65  Club.  I  know 
that  you  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  Join  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Allison  for  this 
achievement.^ 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders. 
one  of  his  secretaries,   who  also  in- 
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formed  the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates,  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  February  15.  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  February  22.  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
E>epartment  of  Latwr  for  the   fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982. 
On  March  2.  1982: 

H.R.  3782.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  pleas- 
ure cruise  industry  by  clarifying  and  waiv- 
ing certain  restrictions  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1920.  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  steam- 
ship vessel  Oceanic  Constitution  into  the 
trade. 

On  March  16.  1982: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  to  extend  the  date  for 
the    submission    to    the    Congress    of    the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  civilians. 
On  March  17.  1982: 

H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 


TRIBLE  INTRODUCES  HOME 
CARE  TAX  CREDIT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  hard- 
ship suffered  by  older  Americans  Is  as 
tragic  as  being  forced  from  their 
homes  to  receive  health  care.  Too 
often,  our  elderly  must  be  admitted  to 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  for  rela- 
tively minor  treatment  or  for  long- 
term  care  which  could  be  provided 
adequately  at  home. 

This  tragedy  Is  a  consequence  of 
medicare's  pervasive  system  of  third- 
party  payments.  Because  medicare  re- 
imburses medical  facilities  only,  older 
Americans  must  be  Institutionalized  to 
take  advantage  of  their  benefits.  In 
many  cases  it  proves  less  expensive  to 
send  grandparents  or  parents  to  insti- 
tutions than  to  care  for  them  at  home. 
This  Is  true  despite  the  fact  that  hos- 
pital stays  can  easily  run  Into  the 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Although  some  support  for  home 
health  care  Is  available,  the  existing 
system  Is  so  complex  and  unresponsive 
that  it  is  far  less  troublesome  to  seek 
hospital  or  nursing  home  care.  The 
costs  of  this  system,  in  personal  terms, 
are  staggering.  In  instance  after  in- 
stance, institutionalization  causes  a  de- 
bilitating loss  of  self-esteem  among 
our  elders  and  far  too  frequently  de- 
stroys the  will  to  live. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  would  encourage  families  to 
maintain  their  loved  ones  at  home.  It 
would  redress  the  perverse  financial 
incentives  which  foster  institutional- 


ization and  lower  the  obstacles  to 
home  care.  It  would  also  help  elderly, 
self-supporting  citizens  to  stay  in  their 
own  homes.  A  tax  credit  will  allow  our 
elderly  to  have  the  most  imc>ortant 
medicine— loving  care. 

These  reasons  alone  are  enough  to 
justify  a  credit  for  home  health  care, 
yet  compelling  considerations  of  na- 
tional health  policy  suggest  that  the 
tax  credit  would  be  a  wise  measure. 
America's  aged  population  Is  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow.  In  my  State 
of  Virginia,  for  example,  there  will  be 
more  than  1  million  people  over  the 
age  of  60  in  less  than  20  years.  Ap- 
proximately 300,000  will  be  over  75 
years  of  age  and  11  percent,  or  more 
than  100.000.  who  will  be  over  85. 

And  our  medicare  system  now  dic- 
tates that  medical  costs  and  Federal 
outlays  will  continue  to  rise  even 
faster.  To  avert  a  health  care  budget 
crunch,  we  should  promote  less  expen- 
sive forms  of  health  care  wherever 
possible.  Home  care  Is  one  of  the 
best— and  most  economical— alterna- 
tives. It  merits  the  stimulus  my  bill 
would  provide. 

A  health  care  tax  credit  would  keep 
the  elderly  at  home— where  they 
belong.* 


DEFENDING     THE     ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Luncrem) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
not  my  Intent  to  make  a  special  mea 
culpa  here.  Perhaps  we  do  not  get 
much  press  coverage  for  special  orders 
that  come  not  to  condemn  but  to 
praise  an  administration  that  is  In 
power.  But  I  think  that  some  of  us 
ought  to  be  standing  up  and  talking 
about  the  fact  that  we  knowingly,  wit- 
tingly, and  enthusiastically  voted  for 
the  policies  of  this  administration  that 
are  now  In  place,  and  we  are  willing  to 
defend  them  and  defend  them  strong- 
ly. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  many 
of  those  who  talked  today  about  the 
major  concern  they  have  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  are  rather  latecomers  to 
this  philosophy.  Year  after  year  they 
came  forward  on  this  floor  and  voted 
time  and  again  for  budget  deficit  after 
budget  deficit  which  were  larger,  as  a 
percentage,  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct than  the  deficit  we  see  staring  us 
in  the  face  right  now.  They  thought 
that  was  all  right. 

What  has  changed?  What  has  really 
changed  is  the  fact  that  we  embarked 
on  a  program  of  cutting  taxes  at  the 
same  time  we  started  being  concerned 
about  balancing  the  budget.  There  is 
no  magic  to  balancing  the  budget  con- 
tinually on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  There  is  no  magic. 
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except  that  It  does  not  work.  We  have 
tried  that  over  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  doubled  the  Income  tax  on  the 
American  citizens  in  the  last  5  years. 
Yet  we  have  had  the  largest  deficits 
we  have  ever  had  In  the  history  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  attempted  in  the  last  year  to 
change  that.  Some  of  those  who  are 
now  attacking  this  administration's 
policies  for  not  being  effective  are  the 
same  ones  who  fought  those  very  poli- 
cies. As  a  result  they  delayed  our 
having  those  policies  put  into  effect 
until  about  a  year  after  we  wanted 
them  in  effect. 

D  1315 

It  is  strange,  it  seems,  that  most 
people  agree  that  the  recession  ought 
\  to  bottom  out  Just  coincldentally  with 

the  next  major  tax  cut  taking  effect. 
It  takes  effect  on  July  1.  Most  econo- 
mists suggest  that  is  when  we  will 
bottom  out  of  the  recession  and  start 
back  up. 

Does  that  happen  despite  a  tax  cut? 
No.  It  happens.  In  large  part,  because 
we  do  have  a  tax  cut. 

And  yet  some  of  those  same  people, 
who  worked  against  the  programs  of 
the  President  and  caused  them  to  go 
into  effect  later  rather  than  sooner, 
now  attack  those  programs  for  not 
being  successful. 

I  would  suggest  that  they  have  the 
burden  of  proof  to  come  before  us  in 
the  Congress  and  tell  us  whether  they 
are  saying  that  the  way  to  get  out  of 
the  economic  difficulties  we  now  have 
is  to  reject  the  thrust  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  proposals,  and.  in- 
stead, to  hang  massive  tax  increases 
on  the  American  taxpayer.  They 
should  say  whether  they  believe  that 
somehow,  some  way.  In  repeating  what 
we  have  done  in  the  last  administra- 
tion, we  win  have  a  different  result 
than  that  which  we  saw  at  the  end  of 
that  same  administration. 

If  that  is  their  argument,  let  us  say 
it  up  front.  Let  us  come  here  and  tell 
the  American  people  that  we  have 
failed  In  our  attempt  to  try  and  con- 
trol the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
go  is  to  have  ever- increasing  taxes.  Be- 
cause make  no  mistake  about  it.  de- 
spite the  President's  tax  proposal  that 
we  put  Into  effect  last  year,  after  It 
had  been  amended  and  watered  down 
in  some  ways,  the  average  taxpayer  in 
each  and  every  one  of  our  districts  is 
paying  more  on  his  taxes  today  than 
he  did  a  year  ago.  He  paid  more  this 
past  year  than  he  did  the  year  before 
that.  Only  next  year,  if  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  proposal  actually  goes  into 
effect,  will  he  actually  come  out  ahead 
of  the  game. 

Why?  Because  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
Congress  in  the  past  few  years,  we  had 
adopted  staggering  increases  in  the 
social  security  tax.  These  increases 
come  about  because  we  will  now  tax 


the  individual  at  a  higher  percentage 
of  his  income  and  we  will  also  expose  a 
larger  portion  of  his  income  to  that 
particular  social  security  tax. 

In  both  ways  the  tax  is  going  to  be 
higher. 

I  have  heard  Member  after  Member 
come  to  the  floor  and  talk  about  the 
fact  that  the  administrations  proposal 
for  cutting  taxes  was-  unfair  because 
those  below  WO.OOO  are  not  getting 
helped  and  they  are  going  to  pay 
larger  and  larger  amounts  of  money. 

It  happens  to  be  true  that  they  will 
pay  more  but  it  is  not  because  of  the 
tax  cut.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  hit  most  by 
these  staggering  increases  in  the  ^pcial 
security  taxes  that  we  have  imposed 
over  the  last  few  years. 

We  can.  perhaps,  fool  some  of  the 
people  some  of  X^e  time,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  our 
real  problems  untjil  we  recognize  that 
we  have  an  ever-ihcreaslng  tax  burden 
placed  on  the  average  taxpayer  in 
America  and  we  have  some  obligation 
to  try  and  help  him  out  of  that. 

I  wonder  why  we  have  been  defeated 
in  any  efforts  to  even  look  at  the 
social  security  system  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
there. 

I  wonder  why  the  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Mr.  Pickle,  who  was  in- 
volved in  an  ongoing  process  In  trying 
to  come  to  a  solution  for  social  securi- 
ty was  told  by  the  leadership  of  this 
House.  "No  more  hearings,  go  no  fur- 
ther on  this,  let's  let  It  simmer,  let's 
let  It  stew  a  little  bit  In  an  election 
year." 

If  we  are  truly  sincere  about  talking 
about  those  people  who  are  under 
$20,000  a  year,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  come  forward  to  deal  with  the 
entire  social  security  situation,  not 
only  on  the  benefits  side,  but  also  on 
the  taxing  side.  The  people  below 
$20,000  a  year  are  losing  faith  In  us 
that  we  will  ever  give  them  a  hope  of 
receiving  anything  back  from  the 
social  security  system.  They  are  told 
to  pay  In  more  and  more  every  year, 
with  less  and  less  expectations  that 
they  will  get  out  what  they  are  put- 
ting In  at  the  present  time. 

As  long  as  we  want  to  demagog,  as 
long  as  we  want  to  divorce  the  issue  of 
the  taxpayer  from  the  Issue  of  social 
security  that  affects  that  group.  It 
should  not  really  surprise  us  that  the 
American  people  are  losing  faith  with 
the  Congress  and  with  the  institutions 
of  Government  that  are  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Some  talk  about  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cits. I  hear  speaker  after  speaker  after 
speaker  talking  at>out  the  size  of  the 
deficits.  They  say.  "We  have  to  get  the 
deficits  down." 

What  are  we  doing  now  In  the  House 
of  Representatives?  Virtually  every 
single  committee  that  has  any  ability 


to  make  any  Judgment  on  the  budget 
in  terms  of  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion, is  reporting  out  programs  that 
will  break  the  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  brought  down. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  a  $91  bil- 
lion deficit.  We  are  talking  about  $100 
billion.  $110  billion,  $120  billion.  $130 
billion.  $140  billion  deficit  that  should 
be  laid  here  at  the  feet  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

We  are  the  ones  who  decide  how 
much  Is  going  to  be  spent  in  this  Gov- 
ernment and  how  much  will  not  be 
spent.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  that  ob- 
ligation on  ourselves. 

And  to  hear  some  Members  talk  on 
this  floor  about  the  compassionless 
President  of  the  United  States  makes 
me  wonder:  Who  are  we  to  be  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  another  In 
terms  of  our  deep  commitment  to  one 
program  or  another? 

We  are  made  up  here  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  entire  community  that  is 
the  United  States.  The  President  was 
elected  by  all  of  those  people.  We  are 
asked  to  exercise  some  Judgments  as 
to  how  we  will  get  out  of  the  problems 
that  we  see  today.  It  will  help  us  not 
one  whit  if  we  start  talking  about  one 
another  being  compassionless  as  some- 
how one  or  another  of  us  has  the 
comer  on  compassion  in  this  country. 

How  compassionate  is  it.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  to  say  to  someone  who  Is 
unemployed.  "Sure,  we  recognize  with 
the  Increase  In  minimum  wage  bene- 
fits since  1952  that  we  have  had  a  mas- 
sive Increase  In  unemployment  among 
youths,  particularly  black  teenage 
youth.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  change 
that." 

Does  it  make  much  sense  to  talk  to 
someone  who  Is  unemployed  and  say. 
"Sure,  we  have  helped  you.  If  you  ever 
get  a  Job.  we  have  made  sure  that  you 
will  get  a  certain  amount.  But  by  abso- 
lutely guaranteeing  that  amount,  we 
have,  basically,  cut  the  rungs  off  of 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder, 
and  have  made  sure  you  will  get  no 
Job." 

We  have  got  to  address  those  funda- 
mental problems  In  this  country.  And 
to  say  one  side  Is  full  of  compassion 
and  the  other  side  is  not  Is  to  suggest 
that,  somehow,  someone  has  the  pure, 
pristine  vision  of  America  and  the  pris- 
tine knowledge  of  how  we  achieve  that 
goal  for  America— and  no  one  else  can 
Join  the  debate.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 
I  think  It  is  tragic  that  we  get  involved 
In  those  sorts  of  declamations  here  in 
the  House. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  what 
we  did  last  year  placed  us  in  a  position 
now  that  can  truly  be  called  crucial. 

Last  year,  when  we  decided  to  cut 
tax  rates  and  embark  upon  cutting  the 
increase  of  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  found  that,  inevitably 
this  year  we  would  be  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  we  were  going  to 
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go  back  on  our  commitment  to  cutting 
taxes  so  that  tax  rates  would  be  down 
In  levels  that  would  not  be  oppressive, 
or  whether  we  were  going  to  give  in 
and  say  we  are  absolutely  Incapable  of 
controlling  spending. 

This  is  the  year  we  make  the  deci- 
sions. Last  year  set  the  stage.  Now  is 
the  time  for  real  action.  This  Is  the 
year  we  are  going  to  make  some  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  or  not  we  cannot 
control  spending. 

To  suggest  that  because  we  want  to 
control  spending  on  the  domestic  side 
that  we  are  cruel  and  heartless  is  to 
suggest  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
cruel  and  heartless.  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's administration  brought  in  budgets 
that  only  allowed  about  23  percent  of 
the  total  budget  to  go  to  domestic 
spending  and  47  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  to  go  to  defense  spending. 

I  am  waiting  for  one  of  the  Members 
to  take  the  floor  and  talk  about  John 
Kennedy  being  a  warmonger,  being 
cruel  and  heartless,  being  against  the 
downtrodden,  being  absolutely  against 
what  is  good  for  America,  being  with- 
out compassion. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  suggest 
that  Is  the  case.  Yet  his  budget  gave 
substantially  less  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  the  Federal  budget  than  the 
budget  the  President  has  presented  to 
us  for  domestic  spending. 

The  President's  budget  this  year  in 
terms  of  defense  spending  is  signifi- 
cantly less  as  a  percentage  of  overall 
budget  toward  defense  than  was  that 
of  John  Kennedy  20  years  ago.  Then 
let  us  dismiss  the  quick  draw  criticisms 
of  this  President's  compassion. 

So  the  question  Is:  Are  we  going  to 
change  some  of  these  trends  that  we 
have  seen  over  the  past  few  years? 

We  are  really  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion now  as  to  whether  we  think  the 
American  people  are  fundamentally 
undertaxed.  Well,  we  ought  to  say  it 
out  front.  That  is  basically  what  the 
argument  is.  Are  the  American  people 
fundamentally  undertaxed  in  this 
country  or  are  they  overtaxed? 

And  I  submit  that  if  you  go  home  to 
your  own  districts  and  talk  to  the 
people  you  will  find  that  the  strong 
sentiment  Is  that  they  are  not  funda- 
mentally undertaxed.  Rather,  they  be- 
lieve they  are  overtaxed,  and  over- 
taxed in  ways  which  do  not  give  us  an 
ability  to  have  the  investments,  the 
savings,  the  capitalization  that  is  nec- 
essary to  make  us  competitive  In  this 
modem  age. 

The  longer  we  fall  to  deal  with  those 
problems,  the  longer  we  create  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  In  which  Govern- 
ment becomes  so  uncontrollable. 

Right  now.  some  suggest  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  the  budget, 
that  we  cannot  touch  uncontrollables. 
Well,  frankly,  if  we  are  unable  to  con- 
trol the  uncontrollables.  then  truly 
Congress  is  out  of  control.  We  might 
as  well  pack  up  and  go  home.  We 


might  as  well  tell  people  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  is  as  out  of  date  as  the 
rating  system  they  used  on  movies  30 
years  ago. 

We  should  then  admit  that  somehow 
taxation  without  representation  is 
again  in  vogue.  What  we  are  saying 
then  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  guts  in 
this  House,  or  the  ability  in  this  House 
to  look  at  those  things  that  have  been 
locked  into  formulas  In  the  past. 

I  think  It  is  unworthy  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  not 
look  at  those  proposals  as  we  face  the 
predicted  deficits. 

To  some  that  suggest  that  this  Presi- 
dent is  cruel  and  heartless  and  com- 
passionless and  those  who  support  his 
policies  are  so.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  are  missing  what  this  President  Is 
attempting  to  do.  In  fact,  he  is  trying 
to  save  the  New  Deal  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Great  Society.  Democrats 
have  argued  for  years  that  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  saved  the  capitalist 
system  from  the  excesses  of  the  cap- 
italists. Whether  you  accept  that  anal- 
ysis or  not,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
same  analysis  could  be  applied  toward 
what  this  President  is  attempting  to 
do. 

Go  out  there  and  talk  to  the  people 
In  your  district.  Sure,  they  want 
people  to  get  a  fair  break.  But  I  have 
never  had  people  complain  about  wel- 
fare fraud  and  abuse  more  than  those 
people  in  my  district  who  had  been  on 
welfare  or  were  currently  on  welfare, 
who  had  seen  cheating  on  welfare. 
They  ask  why  we  in  government  did 
not  do  something  about  it.  When  you 
look  into  it,  in  many  cases  it  Is  because 
on  the  Federal  level  we  have  ham- 
strung local  jurisdictions  from  being 
able  to  police  their  own  operations. 

We  have  got  to  look  at  these  domes- 
tic progrrams  to  see  whether  they  are 
working  toward  the  purposes  for 
which  we  established  them.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  you  do  not  get  a  defi- 
cit because  of  programs  started  with 
bad  intentions.  Every  program  that  we 
have  before  us  for  which  we  have  en- 
acted legislation  and  for  which  we  are 
spending  money  and  which  adds  up  to 
the  deficits  we  have  seen  was  brought 
about  with  good  intentions. 

With  good  faith  we  were  attempting 
to  deal  with  problems  we  thought  had 
to  be  dealt  with  on  our  level.  But  is  it 
not  time,  almost  20  years  after  the 
Great  Society,  that  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  some  of  these  programs,  that 
we  ought  to  see  if  in  fact  they  are 
doing  what  they  were  set  up  to  do.  to 
see  whether  there  are  some  excesses? 
And  would  it  not  be  better  if  we  look 
at  those  seriously,  rather  than  start 
name  calling  and  start  saying  that  one 
side  is  heartless  or  cruel  and  the  other 
side  is  not? 

I  think  we  have  a  greater  obligation 
here.  And  although  we  may  have  some 
disagreements  with  the  President  on 


the  precise  details  of  his  program,  we 
have  the  obligation  in  the  House  to 
come  up  with  our  alternatives. 

D  1330 

Anybody  can  stand  back  and  throw 
bricks.  Anybody  can  say  that  this 
President  does  not  have  the  perfect 
budget.  I  will  say  this  President  does 
not  have  the  perfect  budget.  I  do  not 
in  any  way  intend  to  defend  a  $91  bil- 
lion deficit.  But  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  A  $91  billion  deficit  is  a  lot 
better  than  a  $146  or  $153  billion  defi- 
cit, which  is  what  we  have  without  the 
budget  cuts  that  this  President  has 
suggested. 

We  have  heard  excuses  on  the  floor 
time  and  time  again  as  to  why  we  are 
not  doing  any  work  here.  Some  say 
you  have  got  to  realize  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  meeting, 
that  the  Budget  Committee  Is  meet- 
ing. That  is  absolutely  true.  The 
Budget  Committee  and  Appropriations 
Conunittee  have  to  begin  anew  every 
year.  But  has  everybody  forgotten 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  2-year 
cycle  for  substantive  legislation  on  all 
the  other  committees. 

I  am  on  the  Judiciary  Conunittee. 
We  have  burled  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee right  now  the  Criminal  Code 
reform  bill  that  we  passed  out  of  the 
committee  last  year.  We  are  not  going 
anywhere  on  that.  Do  we  not  want  to 
deal  with  that  issue? 

We  have  all  sorts  of  law  enforcement 
initiatives  within  that  committee  that 
have  not  been  acted  on  on  the  floor. 

We  passed  out  a  regulatory  reform 
bill  some  months  ago  out  of  our  com- 
mittee. It  has  not  been  scheduled  for 
debate  here.  So  what  our  leaders  can 
say.  and  many  times  have  said,  is  that 
No.  1.  there  is  not  an  agreement  on 
the  President's  budget;  No.  2.  we  are 
dealing  with  the  budget  In  our  own 
way  in  committee  so  we  cannot  bring 
it  to  the  floor;  and  No.  3.  everything 
else  has  to  stay  away  from  the  floor. 

I  say  that  is  utter  nonsense.  If  we 
have  disagreements  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  then  show  what  those 
specific  disagreements  are.  But  we 
should  show  where  we  would  make  an- 
other savings  If  In  fact  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  one  that  Is  there. 

If  there  is  some  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  when  we  are  not 
dealing  with  budget  items,  let  us  deal 
with  substantive  legislation.  There  are 
many  issues  we  have  dealt  with  over 
the  last  12  mqnths  and  we  have  not 
gotten  anywhere  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Let  us  bring  those  forward  and  let  us 
bring  those  forward  now.  We  are  not 
truly  representative  of  the  people 
unless  we  take  our  oaths  seriously  and 
believe  that  we  have  some  obligation 
to  act  here. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  Members  of  this  body 
to  come  up  with  some  solutions.  The 
thing  that  is  puzzling  is  that  last  year 
during  the  debate  on  the  budget,  and 
the  debate  on  the  tax  cut.  the  gentle- 
man from  that  side  of  the  aisle  sug- 
gested that  If  we  cut  taxes  deeper  than 
we  ever  cut  them  in  the  history  of 
America,  and  if  we  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  military  spending 
faster  than  we  have  ever  increased 
military  spending  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  somehow  we  would  come 
up  with  a  balanced  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  the  budget  is  not 
balanced;  $91  billion  is  not  a  detail,  it 
is  a  disaster. 

I  do  not  support  it.  Neither  does  the 
gentleman  speaking.  The  question  is. 
■What  do  we  do  about  it?"  If.  as  the 
gentleman  says,  he  does  not  support  it. 
then  the  question  is  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram does  the  gentleman  proposed  to 
deal  with  that  kind  of  a  deficit. 

Mr.  LUNGREN,  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  gentleman  talks  about  the 
fact  that  many  of  us  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  truly  believe  in  the  stimulative 
effect  of  tax  cuts.  I  still  do  believe  in 
the  stimulative  eff^  of  tax  cuts.  To 
suggest  they  have  not  worked  to  this 
point  is  to  suggest  that  somehow  the 
entire  program  has  been  brought  Into 
play.  That  is  not  the  case. 

I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
about  6  or  9  months  after  we  passed— 
a  year  before  I  got  here— the  capital 
gains  tax  cut,  the  one  that  had  been 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Steiger  for 
so  long.  For  6  months  or  9  months 
after  it  had  gone  into  effect,  the  New 
York  Times  editorialized  about  the 
failure  of  the  program.  It  said  that  it 
proved  the  erroneousness  of  the  argu- 
ment that  if  you  cut  tax  rates.  Gov- 
ernment will  actually  take  in  more 
money  because  of  the  stimulative 
effect  on  the  econopny.  Six  months 
after  they  said  that,  the  figures  were 
irrefutable,  that  every  dime  that 
would  have  been  lost  because  of  a 
static  analysis  of  a  tax  cut,  had  been 
regained  by  the  Treasury.  In  fact  the 
Federal  Government  received  more 
money  into  the  Treasury  than  it 
would  have  otherwise.  It  continues  to 
be  a  fact  today. 

If  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  why  it 
makes  sense  to  say  that  if  you  tax 
someone  higher  at  the  marginal  rates, 
you  should  be  surprised  that  that 
person  will  not  work  as  hard  or  will  be 
discouraged  from  future  work  or  sav- 
ings or  investment,  I  would  t)e  happy 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  analysis. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
other  side  of  this  argument  suggests 
that  somehow  today  there  are  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  shirking 
and  slothing  and  that  through  some 


kind  of  social  engineering  in  the  Tax 
Code  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
people  of  his  party  proposed,  we  will 
unleash  a  spurt  of  new  activities  by  all 
of  these  workers. 

The  kind  of  welfare  that  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  a  while  ago— certain- 
ly I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
ought  to  better  manage  these  welfare 
programs,  but  the  kind  of  welfare  the 
gentleman  talked  about  ignored  what 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  scandalous 
items  of  welfare  in  our  Government, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  welfare  that 
was  noticed  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  the  other  morning  in 
which  a  major  corporation  earning 
$2.66  billion  not  only  does  not  pay  any 
income  tax.  but  in  fact  gets  a  $90"  mil- 
lion refund.  That  is  the  kind  of  wel- 
fare program  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  basics  of 
the  President's  proposal. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Ronald 
Reagan,  presented  to  this  Congress 
two  simple  proposals:  An  across-the- 
board  tax  cut  over  3  years  for  individ- 
uals and  rapid  depreciation  for  busi- 
ness. 

He  asked  that  those  two  things  be 
passed  in  one  clean  bill  and  that  we 
then  go  back  to  the  other  tax  pro- 
grams. The  President's  request  was  re- 
jected—not on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  on  that  side  of  the  aisle— by  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  a  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  is  stacked  2  to  1 
against  this  side,  so  the  President  had 
one  of  two  options:  Either  absolutely 
give  up  in  his  effort  to  try  to  give  tax 
relief  to  the  average  American— some- 
thing that  he  had  campaigned  on  for 
years  and  years  and  years— or  join  in 
the  bidding  war,  which  was  within  the 
auction  controlled  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  President  decided  to  get  the  es- 
sentials of  his  program  through.  He 
would  join  in  the  auction  presented  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some 
excesses  resulted.  I  would  happily  get 
rid  of  the  excesses  involved  in  the  tax 
credit  leasing  program.  That  was  not 
an  essential  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. But  to  come  here  and  say  that 
the  President  should  be  criticized  for 
joining  a  game,  the  rules  of  which 
were  drawn  by  that  side,  the  referees 
of  which  were  controlled  by  that  side, 
is  disingenuous  at  the  least. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  the  most  substan- 
tial tax  bill  in  this  country's  history, 
that  side  of  the  room  was  cheering, 
while  this  side  of  the  room  was  rather 
glum.  They  were  serving  punch  and 
cake  down  at  the  White  House  t>ecause 
they  won.  It  was  not  the  bill  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  the  President's  bill. 


All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  "incen- 
tives" in  that  bill  represent  the  kind  of 
social  engineering  that  goes  on  which 
results  in  a  corporation 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  like  to  take 
my  time  back  and  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  anybody  is  involved  in 
social  engineering,  it  is  the  gentleman 
speaking  to  me  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  To  suggest  that  every  dollar  an 
individual  makes  is,  first  of  all.  fair 
game  for  the  Federal  Government, 
and  only  secondarily  a  property  of  the 
individual,  that  is  the  ultimate  in 
social  engineering. 

To  suggest  that  present  individual 
tax  rates,  which  have  gone  up  substan- 
tially over  the  past  few  years,  where 
marginal  rates  on  income  of  average 
Americans  are  now  those  that  we  had 
thought  would  be  only  for  the  wealthy 
in  the  early  sixties,  is  something  that 
we  can  accept.  I  think,  is  ludicrous. 

If  the  gentleman  suggests  that  we 
should  go  back  and  remove  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals  on  individuals, 
then  the  gentleman  should  step  for- 
ward and  say  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  far 
the  tax  cuts  will  move  the  American 
people  back?  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  the  individual  tax 
cuts  will  move  the  American  people 
back?  All  the  way  back  to  1977.  Only 
1977. 

Now  we  are  saying  we  cannot  afford 
that?  If  we  are  saying  we  cannot 
accept  that,  then  we  ought  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  deserve  a 
massive  tax  increase,  because  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

If  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  some 
excesses  were  made  in  some  parts  of 
the  bill— I  agree— and  I  would  support 
getting  rid  of  the  excesses,  specifically, 
the  tax  credit  leasing  program. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  said 
we  should  not  have  demagoguery.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

But  the  gentleman  is  misleading  the 
people  if  he  is  trying  to  say  that  the 
President  did  not  have  the  right  to 
bring  forth  to  this  Chamber  whatever 
tax  bill  he  wanted  to  bring  forth. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  many  members  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
Democrats  and  how  many  are  Republi- 
cans? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  It  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  the  ratio  is?  The  ratio  is 
over  2  to  I  on  the  gentleman's  side. 

If  the  gentleman  can  show  how  the 
President  can  t>e  Houdini.  to  get  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  somehow  bring  forth  a  bill, 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  acknowledge 
the  gentleman's  argument. 
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Mr.  BEDELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
give  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  a 
chance  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  President  could 
not  determine  what  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  brought  forth.  The 
President  had  the  opportunity  to  offer 
whatever  he  wanted  on  the  floor.  That 
offer  was  made  and  he  made  that 
offer.  The  fact  is  he  did  not  have  to 
get  into  a  bidding  war.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee had  nothing  to  do  with  what  the 
floor  vote  was.  The  President  put  that 
in  his  bill  and  the  people  should  un- 
derstand that  he  put  it  in  the  bill  and 
in  my  opinion  the  gentleman  does  a 
great  disservice  to  try  to  mislead  the 
American  people  to  say  that  it  is  some- 
body else's  fault.  The  President  put 
that  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  take  my  time 
back.  If  we  want  to  start  a  civics  lesson 
so  that  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand how  this  House  works,  maybe 
we  can. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on 
several  committees  of  the  House  they 
are  absolutely  stacked  against  the  mi- 
nority side,  and  unless  the  gentleman 
recognizes  that 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  recog- 
nizGs  thftt. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  One  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  President  had 
no  ability  to  have  one  simple  bill  on 
his  individual  tax  cuts  and  his  acceler- 
ated depreciation  to  come  forward 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  the  process  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  started  an  auction  in 
which  they  went  to  different  special 
interests  and  put  in  a  little  thing  here 
and  a  little  sweetener  there  to  get 
people  away  from  the  essentials  of  the 
President's  plan. 

Human  beings  being  what  they  are, 
the  President's  plan  would  not  have 
passed  unless  he  put  some  sweeteners 
in  to  get  some  of  those  same 
people 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Oh.  fine.  That  is  why 
the  President  did  it,  was  because  he 
wanted  to  get  special  interests  to  vote 
for  it.  If  that  is  the  case,  that  is  fine. 
Just  so  everybody  understands. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman 
again  clouds  the  issue  by  not  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  control  of  the 
committees  is  a  tremendous  power  In 
this  House.  Once  you  attract  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  Congress  who 
happen  to  have  certain  interests  in 
their  own  districts— there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  since  such  interests 
give  employment  in  certain  districts— 
but  which  interests  in  a  nationwide 
analysis  may  not  be  best  for  a  total 
economic  plan,  and  they  '•ommit  them- 
selves to  a  bill  as  it  comes,  through. 


the  President,  if  he  were  going  to  have 
any  hope  whatsoever  of  having  the  es- 
sentials of  his  program  passed 
through,  had  to  deal  with  that  reality. 
The  President  is  a  practical  man. 
The  President  is  someone  who  learned 
while  he  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California  that  you  have  to  do  the  leg- 
islative dance.  If  the  tune  is  played  by 
the  other  side,  you  do  not  have  control 
of  the  dance.  And  the  tune  is  played 
by  the  other  side  in  this  House.  It  has 
been  played  by  the  other  side  in  this 
House  for  25  years. 

If  the  gentleman  suggests  that  some- 
how the  President  should  have  given 
up  on  his  vision  to  cut  taxes  across  the 
board  for  individual  citizens,  because 
this  House  is  controlled  by  the  other 
party,  then  that  is  only  the  gentle- 
man's opinion. 

The  President  made  a  different  deci- 
sion. He  thought  we  would  get  the  es- 
sentials of  his  program  through.  But  if 
the  only  way  to  get  through  the  legis- 
lative process  here  was  to  get  involved 
in  the  auction  block,  one  had  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  auction  block. 

We  know  who  the  chief  auctioneer 
was.  Let  me  remind  you  that  he  was 
not  of  my  party.  If  some  excesses  re- 
sulted, let  us  go  back  and  deal  with 
those  things.  Let  us  not  attack  the 
third  year  of  the  individual  tax  cut. 
Let  us  not  attack  indexing.  Let  us  not 
come  here  and  suggest  that  we  made  a 
major  mistake  in  terms  of  our  supply 
side  analysis  when  In  fact  we  had  to 
postpone  the  application  of  the  pro- 
gram and  when,  in  fact,  there  were 
some  distortions  in  the  overall  pro- 
gram as  it  was  finally  passed  out.  More 
importantly  we  should  admit  that 
many  of  us,  even  those  of  us  who  are 
confirmed  supply  siders,  probably  did 
not  fully  appreciate  the  total  cynicism 
of  the  American  public  with  respect  to 
the  actions  of  previous  Congresses  and 
the  Executives. 

Let  me  point  out  what  I  am  trying  to 
say. 

The  average  Americans  have  been 
told  time  and  again  by  Congress  that 
they  will  get  a  tax  cut  In  a  particular 
year,  yet  they  look  at  their  paychecks 
and  actually  see  that  they  are  getting 
a  tax  hike. 

They  have  been  told  time  and  again 
by  Congress  and  previous  administra- 
tions that  spending  is  to  be  cut  and  lo 
and  behold,  spending  is  increased  year 
after  year. 

Now  we  have  a  President  who  comes 
in  and  did  what  no  one  said  could  be 
done.  He  started  to  slow  down  the 
growth  of  spending.  He  started  to 
bring  down  tax  rates  to  reasonable 
levels.  The  American  people  want  to 
know  whether  we  in  fact  are  going  to 
do  that,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
step  back. 

When  we  pass  a  program  In  Septem- 
ber, late  August  or  early  September, 
the  first  part  of  which  only  goes  into 
effect  in  October,  and  some  Members 


are  already  talking  in  December  and   ' 
January  of  getting  rid  of  the  second 
and  third  year  of  the  tax  cut,  why  are 
we  surprised  that  people  are  skeptical? 

□  1345 

My  first  theorem  of  politics  Is  that 
people  are  not  stupid.  They  have  been 
fooled  enough  by  the  judgments  of 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  by  the 
White  House  in  terms  of  economic 
policy  in  the  past.  We  have  got  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  meant  what  we 
said.  That  was  one  of  the  key  points  in 
the  3-year  program.  You  establish  a  3- 
year  program  so  people  can  have  some 
security  in  knowing  that  is  the  way 
things  are  going  to  be  for  3  years. 

Well,  if  you  just  passed  the  program 
and  before  it  even  gets  into  complete 
effect,  you  have  people  saying  let  us 
get  rid  of  the  second  or  third  year,  let 
us  get  rid  of  the  indexing,  how  do  you 
expect  our  constituents  to  respond? 
They  respond  with  some  skepticism.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  skepticism  is  something  that  we 
did  not  fully  appreciate.  We  have  got 
to  get  beyond  that  skepticism  by  show- 
ing the  American  people  that  we 
meant  what  we  said  when  we  talked 
at>out  a  3-year  tax  cut.  We  meant  what 
we  said  when  we  talked  about  index- 
ing. Once  they  believe  that,  once  they 
are  convinced  that  that  will  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  cutting  the  size  of 
this  Federal  Government,  then  they 
will  be  convinced  that  they  ought  to 
work  and  save  and  invest  for  the 
future,  rather  than  borrow  and  put  off 
those  things  to  some  distant  future 
when  maybe  they  will  have  a  Congress 
with  the  guts  to  help  them. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  Wield  for 
the  final  time?  

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  things  the  gen- 
tlemsui  says.  I  think  we  share  a 
common  feeling  about  a  number  of 
Issues.  What  I  sense  in  this  House  is 
that  people  on  that  side  believe  they 
are  right  and  people  on  this  side  be- 
lieve they  are  right  on  all  these  issues. 
Instead  of  getting  the  best  of  what 
both  sides  have  to  offer,  we  often  get 
the  worst  of  what  each  side  has  to 
offer.  I  think  that  Is  what  the  gentle- 
man was  talking  about  in  that  bidding 
war,  that  auction  sale,  that  went  on 
with  the  tax  bill. 

But  the  fact  is  that  supply  side  eco- 
nomics is  at  best  a  theory,  an  experi- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
going  to  work.  I  have  my  own  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  will  work,  but 
nonetheless.  I  do  not  think  supply-side 
economics 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  the  alternative? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  supply  side  economics  is  a  sug- 
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gestion  that  the  problem  in  this  econo- 
my is  inflation.  Inflation  is  caused  by 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few 
goods.  The  solution,  supply  side,  ex- 
plode the  supply  of  goods. 

I  want  anybody  in  this  town  to  tell 
me  how  you  explode  the  supply  of 
goods  and  production  in  this  country 
as  long  as  you  have  double-digit  inter- 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  let  me  Uke 
back  my  time  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man what  those  of  us  who  are  supply 
siders  mean  by  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  most  interested. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman  ob- 
viously is  not  a  supply  side  devotee. 

The  essential  fact  or  characteristic 
of  supply  side  economics  is  belief  that 
people  make  rational  Judgments  with 
respect  to  economic  decisions.  People 
respond  differently  to  incentives  than 
they  do  to  disincentives. 

In  fact,  we  have  been  ignoring  that 
year  after  year  in  heaping  larger  and 
larger  marginal  tax  rates  on  the  Amer- 
ican citizenry.  We  believe  you  have  to 
reverse  that  trend.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial of  supply  side  economics.  That 
being  the  keystone,  we  then  go  on  to 
say  that  if  you  encourage  people  to 
earn  more,  to  save  more,  to  invest 
more,  they  will  produce  more.  Produc- 
ing more  then  drives  up  supply,  obvi- 
ously, and  demand  follows  supply. 
This  is  opposed  to  the  old  thought 
that  somehow  we  on  the  Federal  level 
could  build  up  demand  by  throwing 
dollars  out  through  Government 
spending  and  then  supply  would  some- 
how respond  to  demand. 

One  of  the  essentials  is  that  often- 
times a  demand  cannot  exist  because 
the  supply  does  not  already  exist.  I 
mean,  how  do  you  talk  about  new  en- 
trepreneurs? How  do  you  talk  about 
computers? 

If  the  gentleman  suggests  to  me  that 
somehow  you  could  have  created  the 
computer  industry  on  the  demand  side 
starting  in  1942.  I  would  suggest  the 
gentleman  has  his  argument  back- 
ward. There  was  no  demand  for  it  be- 
cause there  was  no  supply.  Supply  cre- 
ates demand  far  more  than  demand 
creates  supply. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
have  read  those  economic  books  and  I 
understand  the  theory.  All  I  am  saying 
is  this,  that  if  supply  side  economics 
represents  the  manifestations  of  the 
programs  we  see  today,  the  deepest 
tax  cut  in  American  history,  the-  larg- 
est military  buildup  in  American  histo- 
ry, and  at  the  same  time  embracing 
double-digit  interest  rates  which  the 
White  House  has  been  doing,  suggest- 
ing that  the  Fed  is  on  the  right  track, 
then  I  am  saying  it  is  a  schizophrenic 
economic  policy  that  leads  us  right 
into  economic  quicksand.  The  more 
you  wiggle,  the  deeper  you  sink. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Fine.  I  asked  the 
gentleman    the    alternative.    Let    me 


present  the  alternative  as  envisioned 
under  the  last  5  years,  particularly 
under  the  Carter  administration.  The 
Government  decided  it  would  rapidly 
increase  the  tax  rates  across  the 
board,  which  was  done  because  of 
bracket  creep,  and  because  of  social  se- 
curity taxes.  The  size  of  Government 
was  drastically  increased.  The  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  drastical- 
ly increased.  All  these  things  were 
done  contrary  to  a  supplyside  plan, 
and  what  happened?  We  got  double- 
digit  inflation.  Has  the  gentleman  for- 
gotten that?  We  got  double-digit  infla- 
tion 2  years  In  a  row  for  the  first  time 
In  peacetime  in  the  United  States. 

What  else  did  we  have?  We  had  the 
highest  interest  rates  since  the  Civil 
War— 21.5  percent.  We  had  the  largest 
total  4-year  deficits  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  We  had  3  years 
back-to-back  negative  productivity 
growth. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  can  show  me 
how  you  are  going  to  get  this  economy 
back  on  Its  feet  by  having  back-to-back 
years  of  negative  productivity  growth, 
I  am  all  ears. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  not  supporting  yesterday's  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  am  saying  we  live 
today  and  we  are  going  to  live  tomor- 
row and  we  have  to  come  up  with  a 
sound  economic  policy. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  what  Is  the  al- 
ternative? That  Is  what  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman.  What  is  the  alterna- 
tive? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  The 
alternative  certainly  is  not  $90.  $100. 
and  $120  billion  deficits.  My  guess  is 
that  the  gentleman  Is  suggesting  that 
the  Inflation  we  lived  through  In  the 
late  seventies  came  from  deficit  spend- 
ing and  we  are  going  to  see  in  the  next 
3  or  4  years 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Among  other 
things. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Pardon  me? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Among  other 
things. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU. 
Well,  certainly,  among  other  things, 
probably  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  large  increase  in  enef  gy  costs 
that  came  coursing  througtxXhe  eco- 
nomic veins  of  this  country. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  President 
Reagan  has  told  us  that  deficit  spend- 
ing has  caused  most  of  our  economic 
troubles.  I  am  saying  that  supply  side 
economics  with  high  interest  rates  is 
going  to  cause  the  largest  deficits  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  and  I  think  we  have  a 
lot  in  common.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  how  to  fix  this  today  and  how 
to  move  toward  tomorrow  with  an  eco- 
nomic policy  of  moderation  that  pro- 
vides for  economic  growth  and  that 


makes   more   sense   than   this   Presi- 
dent's program. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  I  would  just 
suggest  that  the  President  is  trying 
something  new.  I  cannot  guarantee  it 
is  going  to  work.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  It  will:  but  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  the  alternative,  as  I  have 
seen  it  presented  from  the  other  side, 
basically  was  embodied  in  the  previous 
administration.  It  was  an  abject  fail- 
ure. I  can  guarantee  it  would  fail 
again. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  where 
was  the  gentleman  in  1976  when  the 
deficit  took  up  4  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  as  opposed  to  the 
projected  2.7  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  In  the  President's  sug- 
gested 1983  deficit? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU. 
Well.  I  was  not  serving  In  this  body, 
but  If  the  deficits  are  the  problem, 
then  the  gentleman  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  kind  of  deficit  the 
President  is  proposing  is  one  we 
cannot  accept.  The  gentleman  cannot 
accept  them  and  I  cannot  accept  them: 
but  at  least  we  agree  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  But  I  still  am  won- 
dering what  the  alternative  is?  I  have 
not  heard  an  alternative. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  It  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  as  well,  that  the  deficits 
are  not  supply  side  deficits.  The  deficit 
is  projected  over  the  next  3  years  at  80 
percent,  made  up  of  economic  stagna- 
tion: so  insofar  as  the  deficit  projec- 
tions are  looked  upon  as  a  meas- 
urement of  the  economy,  they  are  a 
measurement  of  what  happens  when 
you  allow  an  economy  to  stagnate,  be- 
cause they  are  not  based  upon  the 
supply  side.  They  are  based  upon 
static  economic  analyses  based  upon 
stagnant  economic  conditions  and  that 
is  a  leftover  problem  from  the  Carter 
years.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  deficits 
that  we  are  now  faced  with. 

What  supply  side  would  tend  to  do  is 
reverse  that  trend  and  allow  us  to 
move  out  of  stagnation  so  that  you 
can  rapidly  bring  down  those  kinds  of 
deficits  by  putting  larger  GNP  growth 
into  the  economy,  by  putting  more 
people  back  to  work  and  thereby 
bringing  down  the  deficits  almost  to- 
tally and  doing  so  in  a  rapid  fashion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well.  I  just  want  to  say  that  at  some 
point,  today's  behavior  has  to  be  relat- 
ed to  today's  intoxication.  I  have 
heard  for  months  on  this  floor  that  all 
the  bad  things  are  the  result  of  yester- 
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day  and  all  the  decent  signs,  all  the 
encouraging  signs,  are  the  results  of 
today's  program. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  on  that  point,  I  guess  it 
is  like  someone  who  has  been  on  PCP 
for  some  time  and  went  out  on  a  binge 
last  night.  Probably  the  greatest 
danger  to  his  health  and  behavior  was 
the  PCP  he  took  months  ago,  even 
though  he  may  have  had  too  much  to 
drink  last  night.  I  mean,  there  are  dif- 
ferent types  of  poison  and  I  think  the 
overriding  Illness  in  this  economy  is 
the  problems  we  have  had  over  a 
number  of  years,  not  Just  in  the  last 
year. 

We  cut  the  budget  a  whole  $35  bil- 
lion last  year— right? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Right. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  $35  billion  in  a  $700 
billion  budget,  and  yet  that  was  too 
much? 

Did  the  gentleman  support  the  cuts 
we  had  last  year,  by  the  way?  Did  the 
gentleman  support  the  President's 
cuts  last  year  when  we  cut  $35  billion? 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
voted  for  a  budget  proposal  on  this 
floor  that  cut  more  than  the  President 
asked  for,  $1.2  billion  more. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Did  the  gentleman 
support  the  President's  budget  of  $35 
billion  in  cuts? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  I 
voted  for  the  Democratic  committee 
budget,  which  cuts  $1.2  billion  more. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  the  answer  is 
that  the  gentleman  did  not. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  not. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Well,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  what  I  think  has  been  a 
very  ealightening  debate.  I  think  the 
gentleman  raises  some  Interesting 
points. 

The  problem  is  that  since  we  passed 
that  tax  cut,  things  have  gotten  worse. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  It  Is  our  fault,  or  whether  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  other  side.  Regardless 
of  who  is  pointing  the  finger,  we  tend 
to  find  a  culprit  that  really  does  us  no 
good. 

•  The  problem  Is  that  things  are  get- 
ting worse.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  is  now 
saying  close  to  500  businesses  a  week 
are  going  out  of  business. 

On  this  National  Agriculture  Day. 
we  find  that  1,100  farmers  went  out  of 
business  last  week. 

We  are  finding  that  the  economic  In- 
dicators as  we  project  for  the  next 
year  are  getting  worse. 

So  what  we  have  to  decide  to  do  is 
whether  or  not  we  lock  ourselves  Into 
decisions  made  last  year,  or  whether 
we  move  ahead  with  some  mldcourse 
corrections. 


I  detected  through  much  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  said 
that  there  are  some  mldcourse  correc- 
tions that  even  the  gentleman  and  his 
party  would  support,  eliminating,  for 
example,  the  leasing  arrangement  that 
we  passed  in  the  tax  cut  last  year. 

Certainly.  I  think  we  are  dealing 
with  a  question  of  fairness  here  and 
when  we  see  our  people  exasperated 
because  they  are  out  of  work,  because 
they  have  no  businesses,  when  they 
see  an  element  of  fairness  that  is  not 
being  applied  as  we  try  to  find  eco- 
nomic recovery,  then  I  think  we  are 
called  upon  in  this  Congress  to  make 
some  changes.  That  is  what  I  think  we 
are  saying.  That  is  what  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  be  saying  and  that  Is 
what  I  think  we  have  to  do.  In  an  ele- 
ment of  fairness,  we  have  to  try  to 
find  a  way  In  which  we  can  bring 
about  economic  recovery.  I  think  the 
gentleman  agrees  there  are  some 
points  where  fairness  has  not  been 
very  evident  and  that  is  I  think  what 
we  have  to  contend  with  as  we  look  to 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  tax-leasing 
provision  that  the  gentleman  refers  to 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  intrinsi- 
cally with  supplyside  economics. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  point,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  am  saying  that  is  one  element  of  the 
fairness  question. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Oh,  I  understand.  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  I  would  also  say  that  In  fair- 
ness we  ought  to  look  at  all  parts  of 
the  economy.  When  the  President 
took  office,  the  inflation  rate  was 
double  digit  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  and  for  his  first  year,  it  was  8.9 
percent.  For  the  first  2  months  of  this 
year,  it  was  going  around  3.5,  3.8  per- 
cent. We  not  only  had  double-digit  in- 
terest rates  when  he  started,  we  had 
them  over  20  percent. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  who  spoke  on  the  Hill 
yesterday  with  some  criticism  of  the 
administration's  present  policies,  also 
criticised  the  administration  early  last 
year  and  predicted  that  we  would  have 
interest  rates  in  excess  of  25  percent 
by  November  of  last  year.  The  gentle- 
man recognizes  what  happened.  It 
went  from  21  Vi  percent  down  to  16% 
percent.  It  has  been  fluctuating  at 
IbVi  and  16 V^  percent  ever  since.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  lower,  but  I  would 
say  that  16-percent  interest  rates  are 
certainly    better    than    21  Mi    interest 

In  1981.  for  the  first  time  In  4  years, 
we  had  an  Increase  In  productivity 
growth,  ^hlch  Is  at  least  one  good  in- 
dication. 

We  actually  had  a  small  or  marginal, 
but  nonetheless,  real  increase  in  GNP 
growth  during  President  Reagan's 
first  year.  That  was  the  first  time  we 
have  had  that  in  2  years.  We  had  no 
increase  at  all  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Carter  administration. 


So  there  are  some  things  which  I 
think  Indicate  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  that 
the  recession  is  lasting  longer  and  per- 
haps is  deeper  than  any  of  us  thought, 
I  absolutely  agree.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  the  individual  tax  cut  to  go 
into  effect  last  year,  not  this  year. 
That  is  why  I  support  a  program  to 
have  the  individual  tax  cut  that  is  sup- 
posed to  go  into  effect  in  July  made 
retroactive  to  January  of  this  year.  I 
think  that  the  No.  1  thing  we  can  do 
to  create  jobs  in  this  country  is  to 
stimulate  the  economy  through  a  tax 
cut  right  away,  not  next  year,  not  3 
months  from  now.  but  actually  right 
now. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  eminent  good 
sense  in  much  of  what  he  has  said,  es- 
pecially In  regard  to  the  tax  cut  for 
people,  for  Individuals,  I  should  say. 

The  problem  comes  in  some  of  the 
others.  You  know,  we  were  talking  ear- 
lier about  the  rise  in  taxes  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  burden  that  people  have 
to  bear.  I  think  a  large  part  of  that  is 
because  there  are  many  in  our  society 
that  are  not  bearing  any  at  all. 

We  find  that  there  are  now  $260  bil- 
lion worth  of  tax  expenditures.  I  think 
as  we  look  at  those  ways  in  which  we 
can  lower  Uxes,  we  have  to  find  out 
whether  everyone  Is  bearing  their  fair 
share  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
case  today. 

Again,  it  is  that  equity  issue,  it  Is 
that  fairness  question  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  contend  with  if  we 
hope  to  keep  the  credibility  of  all  the 
people  in  this  country.  That  is  what 
we  are  not  addressing. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  just 
suggest  that  when  we  Ulk  about  the 
large  number  of  "Ux  expenditures" 
we  have,  every  person  who  owns  a 
house  in  the  United  SUtes  has  a  "tax 
expenditure"  because  he  gets  to  write 
off  his  payments  on  that. 

Those  people  who  are  in  debt  get  to 
write  off  their  interest  payments. 

If  you  make  chariUble  donations 
right  now  to  esUbllshed  charities, 
schools,  churches.  In  fact  every  sort  of 
eleemosynary  Institution,  you  have  a 
Ux  expenditure. 

So,  I  think  we  would  have  to  look  at 
the  whole  thing  In  Its  entirety. 

You  know,  if  we  were  to  start  over,  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman.  It 
would  be  great  to  have  just  a  flat 
across-the-board  tax  with  no  deduc- 
tions, but  I  doubt  that  we  are  going  to 
get  to  that  point  anytime  soon. 

You  know,  one  man's  tax  expendi- 
ture is  another  man's  legitimate  tax 
break.  I  have  heard  people  come  here 
on  the  floor  criticizing  the  breaks  we 
gave  to  the  oil  companies  and  then 
they  talk  about  the  royalty  fee.  Well. 
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most  of  the  royalty  interests  in  my  dis- 
trict happen  to  be  65-  and  70-year  old 
widowed  men  and  women  who  happen 
to  have  a  little  bit  of  oil  that  is  under 
the  house  that  their  families  bought 
in  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  in  the  1920's. 
1930s,  or  1940s.  They  get  a  little  bill 
right  now  that  shows  that  maybe  a 
third  of  what  they  would  be  getting  is 
going  to  the  Federal  Government. 
These  are  people  on  social  security  or 
veterans'  benefits  or  something  simi- 
lar. 

So  we  have  to  analyze  these  things. 
All  I  am  saying  is  let  us  make  sure  the 
essentials  remain.  Let  us  make  sure 
the  individual  tax  cut  across  the  board 
remains.  Let  us  make  sure  the  index- 
ing provision  remains. 

I  will  be  happy  to  join  the  gentle- 
man if  he  supports  those  things  to 
make  that  a  part  of  the  principles  we 
establish  in  midcourse  corrections. 

D  1400 

Mi.  DASCHLE.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  much  disagree- 
ment there. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  But  I  have  already 
seen  some  of  it. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  We  do  have  to  ana- 
lyze it.  No  one  will  doubt  the  benefit 
to  Individuals  of  some  of  these  tax 
cuts.  Just  like  no  one  will  doubt  the 
benefits  to  those  individuals  of  ADC 
payments  or  food  stamps.  The  point  is, 
we  do  not  analyze  those  tax  expendi- 
tures in  the  same  way.  We  do  not  take 
the  critical  view  as  we  do  in  so  many 
other  entitlement  programs.  If  we  are 
Interested  in  bringing  about  not  only  a 
balanced  budget,  but  some  equity  in 
this  whole  process,  let  us  look  at  it  all 
the  same  way  and  analyze  whether  it 
is  in  the  national  Interest  to  give  those 
tax  cuts  in  the  same  way  that  we  give 
all  the  entitlement  programs. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
appreciate  the  chance  for  this  dialog, 
because  there  is  precious  little  of  this 
type  of  dialog  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  that  respect.  I  Just  think  we 
have  to  go  back  to  square  1  and  recog- 
nize that  we  caiuiot.  at  the  same  time 
that  we  spend  $1.6  trillion  in  the  mili- 
tary buildup,  tell  the  American  people. 
"You  folks  go  ahead  and  enjoy  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica." 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  two  do  not 
work  together,  and  what  we  have  got 
to  do  is  come  back  to  more  moderate 
economic  policies. 

Let  me  just  suggest  three  quick 
things  and  see  whether  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  them.  First,  I  think  we 
have  to  have  more  moderate  increases 
in  defense  spending.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  erode  this  country's 
strength.  I  am  saying  make  wise  and 
careful  investments  in  defense  pro- 
grams that  work. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Where  does  the 
gentleman  suggest  that  we  cut?  I  may 


not  disagree  with  him  ultimately,  but  I 
am  just  asking.  If  we  cancel  all  our 
major  weapons  programs  for  next 
year,  every  single  one.  we  would  save 
$4.6  billion  maximum.  Is  that  where 
the  gentleman  would  cut? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  creates  a  straw- 
man. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  no;  I  am  just 
wondering.  I  have  a  concern  about  this 
because  up  until  a  year  ago  the  aver- 
age guy  who  joined  the  Navy,  who 
might  be  out  on  maneuvers  as  much  as 
3  months,  away  from  his  family, 
standing  watch  16  hours  a  day  would 
make  less  take-home  pay  than  the 
person  who  sat  next  to  him  al  the 
local  high  school  and  decided  to  work 
at  the  local  McDonalds.  He  gets  to  go 
home  every  day  after  8  hours  of  work. 
It  was  fundamentally  unfair.  So  we 
made  some  changes  in  the  last  2  years 
and  they  cost  money.  One  of  the  larg- 
est parts  of  our  overall  budget  in 
terms  of  defense  is  the  money  we  pay 
our  personnel.  I  was  a  strong  support- 
er, working  on  the  staff  on  the  Senate 
side  a  number  of  years  ago.  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Service.  I  would  like  to  see 
if  we  can  actually  make  that  thing 
work.  But  we  are  not  going  to  make  it 
work  by  just  pulling  money  out  of  that 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
personnel  discussion  is  an  interesting 
one.  My  guess  is  that  if  the  gentleman 
has  looked  at  the  statistics  he  will  find 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  too 
heavy  with  more  lieutenant  colonels, 
generals,  and  admirals  than  we  need, 
and  more  than  we  have  had  in  war- 
time situations.  But  I  would  Just  like 
to  mention  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  small  amount  of  money  that  is  in 
the  defense  budget  for  procurement,  if 
we  are  talking  about  building  the  B-1 
bomber,  building  the  Stealth  bomber, 
building  the  MX  missile,  we  are  Ulk- 
ing  about  a  tremendous  investment 
the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  fi- 
nance in  the  future.  My  guess  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  ought  to  agree  on 
together,  people  on  that  side  of  the 
room  and  this  side  of  the  room,  is  that 
we  should  stop  paying  for  the  Japa- 
nese portion  of  our  defense  budget. 
Let  us  get  some  of  our  allies  to  start 
picking  up  the  tab  so  that  we  can  bal- 
ance our  budget. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  about  our  allies.  I  would 
say  this  about  defense;  When  I  go 
home  in  my  district.  I  would  be  consid- 
ered foolish  if  I  went  to  a  city  council 
or  a  county  board  of  supervisors  and 
said  to  them,  "We  have  a  need  for  a 
new  battleship.  I  want  you  to  build 
one.  We  have  a  need  for  a  new  divi- 
sion; I  want  you  to  build  one  up.  We 
have  a  need  for  a  new  weapon  system 
of  any  type."  Indeed  they  would  think 
I  was  nuts.  And  properly.  But  yet.  we 
have  for  years  allowed  local  Jurisdic- 
tions to  come  to  Washington  and  say. 


"Take  care  of  our  problems  because 
we  do  not  have  either  the  vision  or  the 
guts  to  tax  the  people  at  the  local 
level  to  do  those  things  we  think  are 
necessary." 

When  you  look  at  the  overall  Feder- 
al budget.  I  think  you  have  to  recog- 
nize, even  granting  there  may  be  some 
trimming  we  can  do  in  defense,  that 
there  is  no  backup  for  the  U.S.  de- 
fense. We  are  the  only  level  of  govern- 
ment that  provides  it.  There  is  backup 
for  domestic  programs.  It  is  State  gov- 
ernment, it  is  local  government,  it  is 
charitable  institutions,  it  is  churches, 
it  is  families,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  sometimes  we  forget  about 
that,  and  we  ought  to  recognize  it.  As 
someone  said  to  me  the  other  day.  "I 
do  not  know  how  you  gage  how  much 
you  are  spending  for  defense,  but  how 
much  would  it  have  been  worth  to 
have  sj)ent  sufficient  money  on  de- 
fense so  that  we  could  have  avoided 
Pearl  Hartwr?" 

That  is  a  tough  question  to  answer.  I 
am  not  sure  you  want  to  err  on  the 
stingy  side  of  defense,  although  there 
is  obviously  waste  there  as  there  is  in 
any  place  else. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  was  passing  through  the 
House  Chambers  a  few  minutes  ago  on 
other  business,  and  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man describing  what  I  thought  was 
good  economic  times  in  this  country 
and  an  improved  economy,  and  I 
thought  I  had  stepped  through  the 
looking  glass  and  was  in  wonderland, 
because  I  just  came  back  from  Mon- 
tana, western  Montana,  where  the  un- 
employment rate  is  2  percent  higher 
than  national  average.  The  gentleman 
and  I  both  know  that  the  national  av- 
erage is  far  too  high.  I  came  from  a 
town  called  Superior.  Mont.,  where 
the  unemployment  rate  Is  30.2  per- 
cent. 

Now.  I  have  heard  a  lot.  not  from 
the  gentleman  today,  but  from  some 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  who 
say  that  the  New  Deal  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  today's  problems,  but  I 
had  an  old  gentleman  in  Superior. 
Mont.,  tell  me  that  if  it  was  not  for 
the  progTSuns  of  the  New  Deal  and 
programs  that  are  in  place— unemploy- 
ment benefits,  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits,  protection  for  sav- 
ings accounts  through  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  and  many,  many  programs 
such  as  that,  including  the  guarantee 
of  pensions  and  social  security.  Superi- 
or, Mont.,  and  those  other  cities  across 
this  country  would  be  in  a  first  class 
depression  of  the  classic  variety  of  the 
1930s. 

"  Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  The  gentleman 
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did  not  hear  me  say  that  I  wanted  to 
destroy  the  New  Deal  or  that  It  has 
caused  our  problems.  What  I  have  ac- 
tually said  was  that  if  you  analyze  the 
President's  budget  process.  I  think  he 
is  attempting  to  save  the  New  Deal 
from  the  excesses  of  the  Great  Socie- 
ty. In  other  words  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  make  sure  that  we  can  produce 
what  we  promise. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  [>oint  about 
the  fact  that  unemployment  Is  higher 
now  than  a  year  ago.  and  then  sug- 
gests that  the  New  Deal  solved  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  seen 
today.  I  8UT1  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  unemployment 
was  higher  after  1  year  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  being  in  office;  that 
most  of  the  economic  indicators  were 
in  a  more  negative  fashion  a  year  after 
he  took  office;  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentleman  would  have  wanted  to 
serve  In  Congress  at  that  time  and.  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
lagging  difficulties  from  previous  ad- 
ministrations, adjudge  the  New  Deal  a 
failure.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  also  analyze  today's  economic 
statistics  in  accord  with  the  answer  to 
the  old  joke  about  "how  is  your 
friend,"  or  "how  is  your  wife." 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "Well,  com- 
pared to  what?" 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  you  cannot 
analyze  where  you  are  unless  you  ana- 
lyze where  we  were  or  where  we  would 
be  if  we  followed  other  plans.  I  have 
not  seen  a  rational,  comprehensive, 
omnibus  alternative  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  basically  set  out  that 
would  put  us  in  a  better  position  than 
we  are  today. 

I  also  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  first  year  we  came  out  of  World 
War  II,  unemployment  went  way  up. 
the  gross  national  product  went  way 
down,  the  economic  indicators  were 
down.  We  then  enacted  a  tax  cut,  cut 
Government  spending,  and  within  a 
little  over  a  year,  things  started  to 
work  themselves  out.  So  you  have  got 
to  analyze  the  situation  as  circum- 
stances are  now,  as  they  were  just 
prior  to  when  you  first  started  to 
make  some  changes,  and  as  to  what 
they  would  be  if  those  changes  were 
not  in  effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Let  me 
respond  for  a  minute.  As  I  hear  the 
gentleman,  he  has  made  two  points. 
First,  the  New  Deal  really  did  not 
work  back  then,  but  took  years  and 
years 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman  did 
not  say  that.  The  gentleman  misun- 
derstood. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  The 
gentleman  indicated  that  1  or  2  years 
went  by  and  things  got  worse,  and  I, 
and  I  suppose  others,  really  would  not 
want  to  be  here  around  the  time  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  said  I  do  not  think 
the    gentleman    would    want    to    be 


making  a  suggestion  at  that  time  that 
the  New  Deal  policies  were  a  total  fail- 
ure simply  because  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances were  worse  after  1  year  of 
putting  those  programs  into  effect,  as 
the  gentleman  apparently  is  suggest- 
ing is  the  case  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Well, 
the  New  Deal  worked,  the  New  Deal  is 
still  working,  first;  and  second,  what 
we  are  trying  now  is  not  working.  The 
gentleman  did  say  that  what  we  are 
trying  now  Is  about  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No;  I  just  asked  the 
gentleman  now  whether  he  would 
prefer  double  digit  interest  rates, 
higher  than  they  are  now,  running 
about  25  percent;  whether  the  gentle- 
man would  prefer  the  inflation  rate  in 
double  digits,  perhaps  up  to  20  per- 
cent; if  the  gentleman  would  prefer  a 
fourth  consecutive  year  of  negative 
productivity  growth,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man would  prefer  a  second  straight 
year  of  gross  national  product  decline. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Well,  I 
would  prefer  what  the  latest  polls 
showed,  that  60  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  prefer,  and  that  is 
that  Reaganomics  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  that  particular  poll,  he 
would  find  an  interesting  thing.  At)out 
56  percent  of  the  people,  when  asked, 
"Do  you  support  Reaganomics,"  said 
"no,"  but  when  broken  down  Into  the 
elements  of  Reaganomics,  they  went 
along  with  the  President  overwhelm- 
ingly in  all  the  major  thrusts  of  his 
program.  So.  you  might  say,  as  some- 
one suggested,  that  perhaps  the  media 
has  had  some  effect.  I  do  not  know 
who  has  had  the  effect.  Perhaps  they 
have  made  Reaganomics  a  dirty  word; 
but  when  you  ask  people  what  they 
want  us  to  do,  they  basically  give  you 
the  recipe  for  Reaganomics. 

So.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
ought  to  look  very  closely  at  that  par- 
ticular poll. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
President  Carter  said  we  could  meas- 
ure the  economy  by  the  misery  index. 
He  himself  created  the  misery  index 
for  major  components  of  the  economy, 
and  during  the  4-year  period  during 
which  the  gentleman  who  has  Just 
been  speaking  was  a  rather  consistent 
supporter  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, the  misery  index  rose  by  57  per- 
cent in  that  4-year  span  of  time. 
During  this  same  time,  during  this 
past  year  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  misery  index  has  dropped 
by  37  percent  in  the  1  year  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  in 
effect.  That  does  not  mean  that  every- 
thing Is  wonderful.  Obviously,  there 


are  problems.  Interest  rates  and  unem- 
ployment are  problems,  but  the  fact  is, 
by  President  Carter's  own  measure- 
ment of  economic  performance,  this 
economy  Is  better  off  today  than  it 
was  during  the  4  years  of  the  Carter 
administration,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  something  that  can  be  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  comment.  The  one  point 
I  would  try  to  make  is  this:  If  we  are 
concerned  about  Jobs,  I  have  not 
heard  a  proposal  for  creating  real, 
lasting  jobs  in  this  country,  that  is  an 
alternative  to  the  stimulative  effects 
of  the  tax  cut  going  into  effect  on  July 
1  of  this  year.  In  fact,  some  of  us 
would  like  to  bring  it  closer,  either  to 
the  present  or  make  it  retroactive  to 
January  1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about, 
from  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle, 
"what  is  your  alternative?" 

I  used  to  teach  school,  and  part  of 
my  years  were  spent  teaching  sixth 
and  seventh  graders.  Teachers  go 
around  to  the  other  classes,  and  occa- 
sionally we  would  get  down  into  the 
first  grade  or  kindergarten  classes  and 
talk  to  the  children.  Invariably  there 
would  be  some  enterprising  young 
man  building  a  house  out  of  blocks, 
and  invariably  another  child  would 
come  In  and  kick  those  blocks  over  and 
destroy  the  house.  When  the  little 
child  that  was  the  architect  would 
start  to  cry  and  ask  the  teacher  to  do 
something,  the  teacher  would  never 
turn  to  that  little  fellow  that  built  the 
house  and  say,  "what  is  your  alterna- 
tive?" 

Here  we  have  a  President  who  has 
come  in  and  is  trying  to  kick  over  what 
has  been  built  up  over  past  years,  and 
much  of  which  worked.  I  think  the 
Democrats  have  a  right  to  resent 
members  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  has  been  bankrupt  for  50  years, 
looking  at  us  and  saying  "what  Is  your 
alternative?"  It  Is  simply  not  fair. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  But  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  perhaps  a  selective 
memory.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
would  suggest  that  President  John 
Kennedy  was  attempting  to  kick  down 
the  New  Deal  with  his  budgets  propor- 
tioned between  domestic  and  defense 
spending  as  they  were. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SYSTEM- 
THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  MATTER 
FOR  THE  WORKING  POOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents.  I  am  very  concerned 
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about  the  implications  of  this  letter. 
We  often  hear  stories  about  individ- 
uals who  are  capable  of  working  but 
are  actually  better  off  remaining  on 
AFIX;  and  receiving  medicaid  and 
other  Federal  public  assistance  funds. 
This  letter  documents  one  of  these  ap- 
palling situatipns. 

As  you  can  see,  both  the  business- 
man and  the  public  assistance  recipi- 
ent are  at  a  disadvantage.  In  order  to 
keep  the  employee  on  staff  full  time, 
the  employer  would  have  to  increase 
the  employee's  pay  by  at  least  $1.22 
per  hour.  This  would  just  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  employee  should  he/she 
remain  on  public  assistance.  It  would 
not  provide  any  additional  compensa- 
tion for  working.  The  incentives  in  our 
public  assistance  system  are  clearly 
wrong. 

We  can  no  longer  approach  this 
problem  by  raising  the  minimum  wage 
or  decreasing  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. The  time  has  come  for  us  to  se- 
riously address  the  issue  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  with  public 
assistance.  If  this  means  adjusting  the 
system  to  provide  basic  support  for 
the  working  poor  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable  for  them  to  work  and  earn  a 
living,  then  we  should  consider  legisla- 
tive alternatives  that  encompass  this 
idea.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  could 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  just 
helping  those  who  are  working  and 
contributing  to  our  economy— helping 
them  to  stay  in  the  work  force  and  off 
the  rolls  of  the  totally  welfare-depend- 
ent. 

For  the  past  two  Congresses  we  have 
worked  to  encourage  small  businesses 
to  expand.  These  same  small  business- 
es provide  the  majority  of  all  newly 
created  jobs  in  our  country.  However, 
if  the  businesses  are  going  to  survive, 
they  must  be  able  to  afford  to  pay 
staff.  The  environment  must  be  good 
for  both  employment  and  work.  The 
letter  from  my  constituent,  which  I 
am  sharing  with  you,  makes  this  point 
very  clear.  I  hope  that  you  find  it  as 
enlightening  as  I  have. 

Fkbruary  22.  1982. 
Congressman  Tom  Tadke. 
Houae  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Tom:  I  write  this  letter  out  of  con- 
cern for  our  social  system  as  well  as  anger 
about  the  system  for  welfare  benefits  that 
prevail  at  this  time.  The  system  seems  to 
discourage  working  and  very  detrimental  to 
work  ethics  which  has  made  our  land  free. 

I  wish  to  give  you  an  example  of  a  current 
situation  In  my  business. 

Employee:  Three  children  under  18,  un- 
mtUTied  with  no  child  support.  She  has 
worked  for  Duchess  Cleaners  for  about  3^^ 
years,  starting  at  $3  per  hour  and  now  is  re- 
ceiving $4.05  per  hour.  She  recently  in 
formed  me  that  she  is  better  off  if  she  quits 
working  and  draws  food  stamps.  ADC,  free 
medical  care  and  utility  subsidy. 

The  figures  are:  Food  stamps.  $218:  ADC. 
$419:  Free  medical  and  dental.  $196  (cost  of 
Blue  Cross  family  plan):  and  utility  subsidy. 
$20.  for  a  total  of  $853. 


Also,  she  doesn't  pay  any  social  security, 
no  income  tax  or  any  expenses  to  receive 
the  money. 

In  comparison.  If  she  works  for  us  at  $4.05 
per  hour  for  40  hours  per  week,  her  gross 
pay  Is  $160.20  per  week  or  $694.20  per 
month.  After  taking  off  social  security,  her 
take  home  pay  Is  $648.  Since  she  gets 
$648.20  she  is  not  eligible  for  free  medical, 
no  ADC.  only  $96  In  food  stamps  and  the 
utility  subsidy.  The  end  result  is  she  would 
be  receiving  $764  versus  $853  from  the  wel- 
fare benefits. 

In  order  for  me  to  compete  against  the 
social  program.  I  would  need  to  pay  her 
$5.27  per  hour.  She  says  why  should  I  go  to 
work  even  at  $5.27  per  hour  when  I  can  stay 
home,  no  travel  expenses  and  still  receive 
the  equivalent  of  $5.27.  So.  the  Government 
says  that  the  minimum  Is  $3.35— ho«^  about 
$5.27. 

I  think  that  someone  needs  to  review  the 
minimum  standards  for  each  class  such  as 
Individuals,  and  each  Increase  In  number  of 
eligible  children.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  person  U  better  off  to  stay  at  home 
than  work. 

In  summary.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  a 
family  of  4.  the  minimum  standard  wage  Is 
$10,965  per  year  for  the  adult  of  the  family 
plus  any  amount  of  wages  a  child  under  18 
can  secure.  As  In  this  case,  the  total  family 
Income  Is  about  $14,000  as  i^  result  of  wel- 
fare benefits  and  the  Income  her  children 
receive.  Not  bad  income  fcr  a  family  of  four 
people. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  compete  in  small 
business  with  the  welfare  benefits  as  they 
are  so  high  and  keeps  the  smart  people  who 
figure  out  the  system  away  from  work. 
Please  review  and  help  get  the  benefit  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  basic  needs  but  not  a 
standard  that  people  are  lietter  off  not 
working.  It  certainly  makes  the  small  busi- 
nessman feel  like  a  rope  Is  around  his  neck 
as  I  try  to  keep  my  business  afloat  plus  pay 
a  share  of  all  the  unemployment  as  well  as 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  work  because  of 
the  welfare  benefits. 
Sincerely. 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  TROPICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.     BONIOR    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  included  is  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Russell  Baker  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 
ADRin  IN  THE  Tropics 
(By  Russell  Baker) 

The  Government's  performance  in  the 
Central  American  mess  Is  mysterious  to  me. 
I'm  In  no  doubt  that  there  are  malcontents 
aplenty  down  there  and  they  don't  wish  us 
any  good,  but  on  the  other  hand  why  should 
they? 

What  have  we  done  for  them  lately?  What 
have  we  ever  done  for  them?  There  must  be 
something,  but  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
doesn't  say  what  It  Is.  I  might  be  able  to  get 
sore  at  them  If  somebody  would  show  that 
they're  a  bunch  of  Ingrates  like  the  Japa- 
nese. 

After  putting  the  Japanese  on  their  feet, 
picking  up  their  defense  bills  and  letting 
them  flood  our  markets  with  cars  and  TV 
sets,  what  thanks  do  we  get?  They  make  It 
as  hard  as  possible  for  us  to  sell  anything  In 


Japan.  That's  what  I  call  a  bunch  of  in- 
grates. but  It's  not  the  Japanese  I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  sore  at:  It's  the  Nlcaraguans. 

Is  Detroit  going  broke  because  every  other 
American  you  know  Is  buying  a  NIcaraguan 
car?  Did  we  rebuild  Nicaragua  Into  one  of 
the  world's  leading  economic  powers  and 
then  find  that  Nicaragua  wouldn't  let  us  sell 
Pac-Man  on  their  territory? 

Maybe  we  ought  to  be  sore  at  Nicaragua 
because  we  haven't  done  anything  for  It  and 
are  therefore  deprived  of  the  self-pitying 
pleasure  of  thinking  of  the  Nlcaraguans  as 
Ingrates. 

I  know.  I  know:  some  of  them  are  In  ca- 
hoots with  Fidel  Castro,  who  doesn't  wish 
us  any  good.  On  the  other  hand,  why  should 
he?  We  financed  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  to 
throw  him  out  and  when  that  failed  we 
tried  to  have  him  murdered  by  the  Mafia. 
Once  the  C.I.A.  even  tried  to  slip  a  depilato- 
ry chemical  Into  his  boots  that  would  work 
Its  way  through  his  body  all  the  way  up  to 
his  Jaw  and  make  his  beard  fall  out. 

Is  that  any  way  to  make  somebody  like 
you? 

Well,  of  course  Castro  is  in  cahoots  with 
Moscow,  which  doesn't  wish  us  any  good, 
and  having  Moscow  Interfere  In  Central 
America  Is  a  challenge  to  us  because  Central 
America  Is  our  territory. 

I  can  buy  that,  but  It  would  help  if  some- 
body in  Washington  explained  why  It's  all 
right  for  us  to  interfere  In  Poland,  which  Is 
Moscow's  territory,  but  all  wrong  for 
Moscow  to  interfere  in  Central  America, 
which  is  our  territory.  Maybe  it  Is,  but  why 
doesn't  Secretary  Haig  explain  why? 

I'm  more  puzzled,  though,  about  what  the 
Government  wants  to  do  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  usual  leaks  from  Washington  say 
that  one  thing  the  C.I.A.  Is  doing  Is  pump- 
ing millions  of  dollars  into  the  "moderate 
elements"  down  there. 

Washington's  idea  of  "moderate  ele- 
ments" in  Central  America  is  usually  a 
group  of  men  In  uniforms  who  transfer 
Washington's  millions  to  Miami  bank  ac- 
counts. 

After  immoderate  elements  chase  them 
out  of  the  palace,  they  fly  to  Florida.  Spain 
or  Switzerland,  cease  being  moderate  ele- 
ments and  live  like  kings.  On  my  money. 

There's  also  talk  of  paramilitary  oper- 
ation" to  bounce  the  Marxists  and  restore 
order.  Is  this  sound? 

A  "paramilitary  operation"  Is  a  military 
attack  conducted  by  professional  soldiers 
wearing  civilian  clothes.  It  Is  often  run  by 
the  C.I.A.  and  usually  results  In  putting  a 
dictator  In  the  palace. 

We  conducted  a  famous  "paramilitary" 
operation  In  Guatemala  In  1954.  It  was  run 
by  the  C.I.A.  with  the  usual  result:  a  dicta- 
tor In  the  palace.  Now.  28  years  after  the 
C.I.A.  triumph,  Guatemala  Is  a  place  you 
wouldn't  want  to  visit  unless  you  were  the 
kind  of  person  who  enjoyed  smashing  other 
people's  kneecaps. 

Sooner  or  later.  I'll  bet.  somebody  will  fly 
from  Guatemala  to  Miami  and  live  like  a 
king  on  my  money  while  Washington  tries 
to  make  me  get  sore  because  the  palace  has 
been  taken  over  by  Marxists  who  like  Fidel 
Castro. 

The  leaks  from  Washington  have  It  that 
Argentina  Is  very  Interested  In  supplying 
help  for  a  "paramilitary  operation"  In  Nica- 
ragua. This  is  supposed  to  make  us  feel  good 
about  It.  I  guess,  because  It  suggests  Ameri- 
can soldiers  won't  be  Involved. 

What  puzzles  me  Is  why  Washington 
would  want  to  get  caught  sponsoring  Argen- 
tine military  mischief  In  Central  America. 
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Argentina  is  a  country  where  thousands  of 
people  have  answered  a  nighttime  knock  at 
the  door  and  never  t>een  seen  again. 

Why  would  we  try  to  save  Central  Amer- 
ica from  the  horrors  of  Communism  by 
sponsoring  a  visit  by  soldiers  representing  a 
country  like  Argentina?  Isn't  that  like 
shooting  a  friend  in  the  jaw  to  relieve  his 
toothache? 

Washington  must  have  some  better  ideas 
for  Central  America  than  it's  let  anybody 
know  about.  Lately  there  has  been  Ulk  of 
passing  the  problem  to  Mexico.  That  would 
free  the  State  Department  for  things  It's 
better  at.  like  keeping  us  all  from  getting 
sore  at  those  Japanese  Ingrates.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY- 
1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

GENERAL  LXAVE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1415 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
message  today  is  that  agriculture  is  in 
a  depression.  Not  a  recession  or  a  tem- 
porary downswing,  but  a  downright 
bona  fide  depression.  We  have  not 
seen  a  situation  similar  to  this  since 
1933. 

The  name  given  this  day  is  National 
Agriculture  Day  A  day  to  draw  into 
clear  focus  the  distinct  relationship 
between  the  farm  economy  and  the 
Nation's  economy.  It  Is  also  a  day  to 
consider  the  devastated  state  of  agri- 
culture in  1982. 

Those  of  us  at  this  table  believe  that 
on  this  Agriculture  Day.  the  crisis 
which  is  already  as  bad  as  the  farm 
problems  of  the  1930's,  is  now  getting 
worse. 

As  in  the  1930's,  when  farm  parity 
plummeted;  parity  has  dropped  more 
than  30  points  to  58  percent  and  is  get- 
ting worse. 

As  in  the  1930's  when  farm  income 
plummeted  to  $12  billion,  farm  income 
has  declined  39  percent  in  the  last  2 
years  while  sji  additional  25  percent 
decline  is  forecast  in  1982  to  a  nearly 
identical  level. 

While  merely  30  years  ago  farm  debt 
was  only  $12  billion,  it  is  now  $180  bil- 
lion—8  times  higher  than  net  farm 
income. 

And  as  in  the  1930's  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  were  forced  off 
the  farm,  the  weekly  toll  in  1982 
stands  at  more  than  1.100. 

In  hearing  after  hearing,  in  state- 
ment after  statement.  Secretary  Block 
tells  us  to   "wait  it  out."   "Wait  it  out 


and  it  will  get  better, "  we  are  being 
told. 
And  the  President  is  silent. 

While  speaking  in  the  heart  of  farm 
country— in  Des  Moines— in  Tulsa,  not 
one  word  is  spoken  about  the  crisis  in 
agriculture.  What  is  more,  2  months 
after  a  request  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  42  Congressmen  to  meet  with  him 
in  the  White  House  to  discuss  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  we  are  told 
that  he  does  not  have  time.  Yet,  we 
learn  that  time  has  been  made  for 
football  teams,  hockey  clubs,  and 
movie  stars.  And  while  the  threat  of 
agricultural  trade  sanctions  by  this  ad- 
ministration are  rumored,  this  country 
virtually  gives  away  our  grain  in  the 
world  market. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  do  something  about  this 
crisis.  It  is  written  right  into  the  farm 
bill.  The  Secretary  can  enhance  price 
through  higher  loan  rates  and  a  better 
set-aside  program,  but  he  does  not. 
The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  imple- 
ment the  economic  emergency  loan 
program,  but  he  does  not.  The  Secre- 
tary can  work  within  the  administra- 
tion to  make  major  improvements  in 
farm  export  policy,  but  he  does  not. 
This  administration  has  enough  dis- 
cretion in  current  credit,  but  like  its 
predecessors,  Hoover  and  Coolidge,  it 
says  "wait  it  out." 

We  are  here  today  to  announce  the 
organization  of  the  Farm  Crisis 
Group.  Our  role  will  be  very  easily  de- 
scribed: To  improve  the  economic  con- 
dition of  agriculture  as  quickly  and  as 
effectively  as  humanly  possible.  To  do 
so  we  hope  to  enlist  the  broadest 
range  of  Members  of  Congress,  both 
Republican  and  Democrat,  who  share 
our  concern  over  this  crisis.  We  recog- 
nize the  legislative  time  constraints 
under  which  we  must  work  as  well  as 
the  budget  limitations  with  which  we 
must  contend.  It  is  our  firm  intention 
to  work  within  the  confines  of  both. 

Next  week  we  will  hold  a  legislative 
drafting  session  at  which  the  items  to 
be  included  in  what  will  be  called  the 
Farm  Bill  Repair  Act  of  1982  will  be 
proposed.  In  part,  it  will  comprise  the 
following  actions: 

A  call  for  an  emergency  White 
House  Conference  on  the  crisis  in  agri- 
culture. It  will  bring  together  the  best 
minds  in  agriculture  in  emergency  ses- 
sion to  resolve  this  crisis. 

A  proposal  to  enhance  supply  man- 
agement. It  will  be  designed  to  allevi- 
ate and  prevent  the  cronic  oversupply 
in  the  market  today. 

A  flat  commitment  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administ^tion  that 
there  be  no  trade  embarg6es  or  other 
interferences  on  farm  exports  and 
that  further,  specific  export  market- 
ing tools  be  created  immediately. 

An  endorsement  of  the  voluntary  or- 
derly marketing  program,  the  "20-10- 
20"  concept  already  initiated. 

Proposals  to  change  farm  credit  con- 
ditions. No  greater  emergency  exists 


than   the   grave   instability  currently 
found  in  agricultural  loans. 

In  addition  to  legislation,  we  renew 
our  effort  today  to  meet  with  the 
President  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
We  urgently  desire  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  crisis  a  concerted  effort. 

Finally,  we  hope  to  include  all  farm 
organizations  who  share  our  sincere 
determination  to  bring  an  early  end  to 
this  depression.  We  welcome  their 
ideas.  We  seek  their  counsel.  We  urge 
their  participation. 

We  do  so  with  the  utmost  sense  or 
urgency.  We  do  so  with  the  most  de- 
termined hope  of  success. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order.  I  think  that  too  little  of 
this  country  knows  and  understands 
the  difficulties  that  our  farm  belt  and 
our  agricultural  producers  are  experi- 
encing. 

The  fact  is  that  if  you  take  a  look  at 
the  numbers,  we  have  a  group  of  farm- 
ers out  there  who  are  the  most  effi- 
cient food  producers  in  this  world,  and 
they  are  suffering  through  some  of 
the  worst  economic  times  they  have 
ever  seen.  They  have  income  equiva- 
lent to  1930  income  levels  in  constant 
dollars,  and  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month  we  see 
more  farm  families  having  to  leave  the 
farm. 

I  grew  up  in  a  farm  area  in  North 
Dakota.  North  Dakota  is  one  of  the 
most  rural  States  in  the  Nation.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  fly  across  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  a  good  deal  during  the 
past  year,  and  in  the  evenings  you  look 
out  the  side  of  that  airplane  window 
and  you  see  all  the  little  yard  lights 
that  dot  the  landscape,  and  all  those 
yard  lights  represent  the  economic 
blood  vessels  that  feed  into  the  small 
towns,  the  kind  of  towns  I  grew  up  in. 
And  it  represents  a  rural  lifestyle. 
Farming  is  not  just  a  business;  it  is  a 
way  of  life,  and  it  has  been  for  many, 
many  decades  in  American  history. 

More  and  more  of  those  yard  lights 
are  going  out  across  this  country  week 
after  week  because  those  family  farm- 
ers cannot  make  it.  There  are  lots  of 
reasons  for  it. 

Prices  are  too  low,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  We  have  a  Secretary  of  State 
who  feels  that  instead  of  using  food  as 
an  instrument  of  peace  we  ought  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  of  war,  and  he  con- 
tinually threatens  to  shut  off  the 
supply  of  food  around  the  world.  And 
by  using  food  in  that  manner,  he  in 
fact  establishes  a  de  facto  embargo 
across  this  wovJd,  and  it  has  a  depress- 
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ing  effect  on  farm  prices.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  prices  are  low. 

Second,  the  philosophy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, stretching  back  to  a  pre- 
vious Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Earl  Butz.  is— "Look,  you  folks  out 
there  on  the  farm,  you  plant  fence  row 
to  fence  row  and  things  will  work  out 
for  you.  Just  plant  as  much  as  you 
want,  things  will  be  fine." 

We  are  discovering  that  that  kind  of 
advice  and  that  kind  of  rhetoric  is 
catching  up  with  this  administration. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  income  is  de- 
pressed and  we  have  serious,  serious 
problems  out  on  the  farm,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  called 
downtown  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  OMB  says, 
"Look,  fellows,  we've  got  a  plan.  What 
we  are  going  to  do  is  tighten  up  on  ev- 
erybody in  the  whole  credit  market, 
and  those  of  you  who  are  in  farm 
credit,  we  want  you  to  start  tightening 
anew." 

And  so  they  do.  They  develop  goals 
to  reduce  Farmers  Home  delinquencies 
and  start  sending  out  letters,  so-called 
servicing  letters,  and  God  knows  I 
would  not  want  to  be  serviced  by  let- 
ters like  those.  Those  kinds  of  service 
letters  say  to  the  family  farmer,  "You 
are  not  making  much  progress.  We  are 
asking  you  to  consider  cutting  back  or 
quitting."  That  is  the  advice  that  was 
given  out  to  some  of  the  young  begin- 
ning family  farmers  in  this  country. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  put  on  the  pan  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  finally  they  decided 
to  change  their  minds  and  loosen  up  a 
bit  in  February,  and  they  sent  another 
memorandum  to  their  district  offices, 
so  we  have  gotten  them  to  loosen  up 
Just  a  bit. 

But  this  administration  nonetheless 
has  cut  back  $2  billion  on  farm  credit 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, if  you  consider  all  the  catego- 
ries of  farm  credit  available  to  family 
farmers.  That  means  that  during  one 
of  the  most  difficult  periods  in  farm- 
ing history  in  this  country  they  were 
restricted  in  cutting  back  on  farm 
credit. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  just 
what  the  gentleman  suggested.  We 
have  to  get  together  a  group  of  people 
in  this  Congress  who  are  interested  in 
the  common  goal  of  preserving  the 
family  farm.  It  is  an  effective  unit:  it  is 
Em  important  unit  in  this  country's 
history.  And  there  are  several  ways  we 
can  do  it,  and  it  will  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  money.  It  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government 
money  if  we  approach  this  thing  in  a 
reasonable  maimer  and  have  a  paid  di- 
version pr(^am  and  a  host  of  other 
programs  that  work  together  to  avoid 
paying  out  billions.  literally  billions  of 
dollars,  in  deficiency  payments  2.  3.  4, 
or  5  years  down  the  road. 

None  of  us  want  to  do  that. 


There  are  ways  of  using  supply  man- 
agement techniques  to  get  that  family 
farmer  a  decent  price  for  his  product, 
and  I  think  that  is  what  all  of  us  want 
to  see  happen. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
the  efforts  of  42  Members  of  Congress. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  last 
January  asked  the  President  if  they 
could  meet  with  him  to  talk  with  him 
about  the  farm  problem,  have  so  far 
gone  almost  unnoticed  by  the  White 
House.  I  say.  "Almost  unnoticed."  be- 
cause at  a  recent  press  conference, 
during  one  of  the  President's  most  dif- 
ficult periods  of  that  press  confer- 
ence—and those  difficult  periods 
happen  often  these  days— the  Presi- 
dent was  asked  by  a  reporter,  "Why 
aren't  you  going  to  meet  with  those  42 
Republicans  and  Democrats  who  asked 
to  meet  with  you  about  the  farm  prob- 
lem?" 

-And  the  President  clearly  did  not 
know  about  our  letter  asking  for  that 
meeting  because  he  said,  "Well,  I  am 
sure  the  problem  is  simply  that  we 
couldn't  meet  at  the  time  they  asked 
for  the  meeting." 

That  was  not  the  problem  at  all.  We 
were  willing  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent anytime,  anyplace.  The  fact  is 
that  he  did  not  know  about  the  re- 
quest. But  he  did  suggest  that  he  was 
going  to  meet  with  farm  State  Con- 
gressmen. 

Well,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  he 
has  met  with  the  National  Hockey 
League  All  Stars,  he  has  met  with  the 
Clemson  football  team,  and  he  has 
had  a  lot  of  interesting  meetings.  I  am 
not  criticizing  him.  Probably  they 
were  very  productive  and  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  his  duties.  But  I  am 
saying  this:  While  the  farm  belt  suf- 
fers, while  families  are  being  forced 
off  the  farm  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  President,  whose  adminis- 
tration has  drafted  a  farm  policy  that 
does  not  work  and  cannot  work,  to 
meet  with  Members  of  Congress,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  to  talk 
about  what  we  can  do  to  shore  up  the 
farm  economy  in  this  country.  It  is  in 
his  interest,  it  is  in  our  interest,  and  it 
is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  farmer  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  might  not  succeed  in  our  effort 
to  draft  a  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  try.  If  we  do  not  try,  no 
one  else  will,  and  someone  has  to  try 
on  behalf  of  the  family  farmer. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan)  for  his  eloquent 
remarks,  and  I  also  want  to  commend 
him  for  taking  the  leadership  that  he 
has  in  joining  together  42  Members  of 
Congress  to  meet  with  the  President. 
As  the  gentleman  said  so  emphatical- 
ly, there  is  not  a  time  nor  a  place  that 
the  President  can  suggest  that  we  will 


not  be  there  to  talk  about  this  very  se- 
rious problem. 

This  is  National  Agriculture  Day, 
and  I  am  amazed  really  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  chosen  to  make  this  a 
day  in  which  he  addresses  this  issue. 
Certainly  we  can  talk  about  statistics 
all  afternoon,  and  the  statistics  are  ac- 
tually getting  worse.  I  understand  that 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
now.  in  the  operating  loan  area  alone, 
we  find  that  farmers  are  now  delin- 
quent by  58  percent,  and  we  find  sta- 
tistic after  statistic  to  demonstrate 
what  we  are  saying  today,  that  we  are 
in  the  throes  of  a  depression,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  it. 

I  am  asked  constantly,  and  we  were 
asked  this  morning,  "What  makes  you 
think  you  can  change  things?"  Obvi- 
ously we  went  through  a  very  difficult 
last  year,  and  we  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ad- 
dressed that  very  well.  He  said  that  we 
have  to  try.  We  cannot  go  back  to  our 
districts  and  talk  to  people,  as  we 
have,  the  people  behind  those  statis- 
tics—the young  farmers,  those  people 
who  have  not  been  in  agriculture  that 
long,  who  tell  us  in  a  face-to-face 
meeting  across  the  kitchen  table  that 
they  caimot  make  it  anymore,  that 
they  have  had  to  sell  off  everything, 
and  that  they  do  not  see  any  future  in 
agriculture— that  we  cannot  at  least 
make  an  effort  to  try. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  this  farm  crisis  group  and  this  Farm 
Bill  Repair  Act  of  1982.  It  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  Members  of 
Congress,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  to  try  to  bring  us  out  of 
the  throes  of  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  as  sincerely  as 
I  stand  here  today  that  if  we  cannot 
do  that,  perhaps  we  ought  to  all  go 
home. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  par- 
ticularly thank  him  for  his  leadership 
in  helping  to  arrange  this  special  order 
and  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
throughout  our  efforts  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  serious  problem 
that  the  entire  agriculture  area  faces 
today. 

I  think  we  should  look  a  little  bit 
into  what  has  really  happened  in  rural 
agriculture.  I  believe  we  should  look  at 
what  happened  as  far  as  the  farm  bill 
which  we  passed  here  in  Congress  is 
concerned.  In  my  opinion,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives came  up  with  what  was  a 
pretty  decent  farm  bill.  But  make  no 
mistakes  about  it,  that  conference 
committee  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  was  not  a  conference  meeting 
between   the  House  and   the  Senate: 
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tiiat  was  a  conference  meeting  be- 
tween the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  administration.  The  adminis- 
tration simply  refused  to  budge  in  any 
way  toward  saying  that  they  were 
going  to  have  the  worst  possible  farm 
bill  we  could  have  from  the  choices 
available  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bill. 

I  should  tell  the  Members  that  the 
information  taken  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  showed 
that  by  taking  the  Senate  bill,  which 
we  did.  rather  than  the  House  bill, 
income  just  for  feed  grain,  com,  and 
other  feed  grain  producers  over  the 
period  of  the  bill  would  be  $9  billion 
less  with  the  bill  that  we  pissed  then 
they  would  have  been  if  we  had  passed 
the  House  bill.  I  submit  that  by  our 
taking  the  worst  farm  bill  we  could 
have,  because  of  the  insistence  of  the 
administration,  instead  of  helping  our 
deficit,  we  are  reducing  farm  income 
so  severely  that  we  are  actually  signifi- 
cantly increasing  the  deficit  that  we 
are  going  to  have  because  if  our  farm- 
ers and  if  our  small  businessmen  who 
serve  those  agricultural  areas  simply 
do  not  make  any  money,  then  they 
will  not  pay  any  taxes,  and  then  we 
will  not  have  the  revenues  coming  into 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  word  that  we  have— and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  refuses  to 
admit  it— Is  that  within  the  Depart- 
ment the  projections  are  that  for  1982 
we  can  expect  a  decrease  in  farm 
income  from  1981,  which  was  a  disas- 
trous year  for  farmers,  of  over  30  per- 
cent in  farm  income  for  1982. 

I  submit  that  our  farmers  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  I  submit  that  the  small 
business  people  who  serve  those  farm- 
ers are  in  serious  trouble.  I  submit 
that  all  of  rural  America  is  in  serious 
trouble,  and  somehow,  unless  we  can 
get  the  administration  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem.  I  fear  that 
we  will  be  in  even  more  difficult  times 
than  we  already  are. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  have  said 
that  we  are  going  to  get  busy  to  see  if 
we  can  fashion  some  legislative  correc- 
tions to  try  to  prevent  the  disaster 
that  otherwise  may  well  occur  in  our 
agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  for  his  contribution  to  this 
colloquy,  and  I  might  say  that  had  we 
perhaps  selected  the  approach  that 
the  gentleman  outlined  during  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill  through  his 
amendment,  we  might  be  far  better  off 
than  we  are  today.  But  that  is  water 
under  the  bridge  and  it  is  not  worth 
considering,  and  we  have  to  go  from 
here. 


Obviously  there  are  proposals  that 
are  worthwhile  and  irmovative  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  we  are 
facing.  These  are  problems,  unlike  any 
that  we  have  faced  in  more  than  50 
years,  that  we  must  address  next 
Wednesday  at  our  first  drafting  ses- 
sion. 

D  1430 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I.  too,  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  ef- 
forts and  the  leadership  that  he  has 
shown  in  bringing  a  group  of  us  Con- 
gressmen together  that  represent 
rural  areas  in  America,  who  are  expe- 
rienced in  this  deep  recession  and  the 
problems  that  are  associated  with  a 
legislative  act  that  we  passed  a  short 
time  ago  that  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  lot  of  discretionary 
power  in  how  he  implemented  that 
law.  But  he  has  chosen,  of  course,  not 
to  use  the  law  to  the  effective  position 
that  he  could,  by  simply  not  choosing 
to  bring  the  loan  rates  far  enough  or 
to  make  the  bill  work  as  it  could  work, 
as  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  have 
it  work. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  noted,  also, 
that  we  are  in  effect  subsidizing  the 
Russians  when  we  sell  commodities 
below  the  cost  of  production.  We  also 
sut>sidize  the  Japanese.  I  think  there 
is  all  kinds  of  evidence  available  that 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  that  is  in 
effect  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  sell- 
ing commodities  to  them  at  l)elow  the 
cost  of  production,  and  that  in  effect 
is  giving  that  government  more  money 
to  build  military  hardware,  whatever 
that  might  be.  and  not  pay  as  much 
for  the  food  as  they  should,  at  least  to 
have  reached  that  cost  of  production. 

So  I  think  when  the  American 
people  realize  this,  they  will  want  this 
Congress  to  do  something  to  change 
that  and.  in  effect,  about  the  only 
way— and  it  is  a  simple  enough  way 
that  we  can  do  that— is  to  raise  that 
loan  rate  and  get  that  high  enough  so 
that  at  least  the  cost  of  production  is 
built  into  that  safety  net  that  is  pro- 
vided. 

I  am  sure  that  most  American  farm- 
ers would  agree  that  if  that  was  in 
effect  now.  they  would  not  be  experi- 
encing the  type  of  recession  that  we 
have,  and  in  order  to  get  enough  of 
the  farmers  and  enough  land  out  of 
production  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
commodities,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  some  incentive  there  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  that. 

So  again  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
leadership.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  I  am  going  to  work  with 
him,  and  do  everything  I  can  in  de- 
signing this  Repair  Act.  And,  hopeful- 
ly, we  will  be  able  to  get  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  agree 


with  us  so  that  we  can  pass  it  and  get 
the  President  to  recognize  the  problem 
that  is  out  there  in  the  rural  areas  so 
that  he  then  will  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  few  working  farm- 
ers that  we  have  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  have  that  kind  of 
expertise  in  the  direction  he  provides 
us  now  as  the  newest  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  is  very 
welcome  and  certainly  encouraged. 

We  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
unless  we  get  a  bipartisan  coalition  on 
this  farm  crisis  group,  we  have  little 
chance  of  success.  And  those  of  us  who 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon encourage  our  Republican  col- 
leagues to  join  with  those  of  us  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  find  a  bipartisan 
answer,  a  bipartisan  resolution  to  this 
problem.  We  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  to  do  nothing  is  to  fail,  and  there 
are  too  many  farmers  whose  lives  and 
whose  livelihoods  depend  upon  wheth- 
er we  do  succeed  or  fail.  Certainly  our 
efforts  must  intensify  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

I  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have 
participated  this  afternoon,  and  I  urge 
the  President  to  join  with  us  in  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  to  resolve  this  de- 
pression and  to  resolve  our  commit- 
ment on  this.  National  Agriculture 
Day.  to  insure  that  we  can  find  a  long- 
term  solution  to  what  is  obviously  one 
of  the  most  devastating  and  crucial 
times  in  the  history  of  agriculture  in 
this  country. 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  salute  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers of  America,  the  hardest  work- 
ing and  most  productive  sector  of  our 
entire  economy.  As  our  farmers  strug- 
gle daily  with  soaring  production  costs 
and  chronically  depressed  commodity 
prices,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  we 
take  a  moment  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  those  who  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  for  this  Nation  and  who  con- 
tribute the  most  to  the  reduction  of 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  Nation  would 
not  be  the  world  power  that  it  is  today 
if  it  were  not  for  that  great  food-pro- 
ducing capability  provided  by  the  farm 
families  of  America. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  but  particu- 
larly those  from  urban  districts,  to 
take  a  few  minutes  today  to  reflect  on 
the  importance  of  agriculture  to  their 
consumer  constituents  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  a  commitment  to  support  those 
of  us  who  represent  farm  districts  in 
our  efforts  to  provide  for  our  farm 
families.* 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  National  Agriculture  Day.  This 
morning,  it  would  have  been  good  to 
pick  up  the  morning  n'^wspaper  from 
back  home  and  read  that  farmers  in 
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thfe  Com  Belt  were  selling  com  for 
$3.50  a  bushel.  Had  they  received  such 
a  price,  they  would  have  made  a  fair 
return  on  their  Investment.  Unfortu- 
nately, com  prices  around  $3.50  a 
bushel  are  not  the  case  today.  They 
have  ranged  between  $2.54  and  $2.81 
per  bushel  during  the  last  several 
months  at  Kansas  City,  and  consider- 
ably less  than  that  at  country  eleva- 
tors. That  price— around  $2.50— is  a  35- 
to  62-cent  per  bushel  loss  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  must  I  tell  you  and 
every  one  of  our  colleagues  from  non- 
farm  areas  that  a  businessman  who 
loses  62  cents  on  each  unit  of  his  pro- 
duction is  not  long  for  his  particular 
occupation.  And  yet.  thousands  of 
farmers  face  this  predicament  because 
they  have  little  or  no  control  over  the 
price  of  what  they  sell. 

While  many  farmers  around  the 
country  face  hard  times  or  even  bank- 
ruptcy. Americans  continue  to  fuss 
about  the  price  of  food.  But  compare 
the  numbers  and  you  will  find  that 
Americans  spend  less  for  food  than 
most  anyone  else  in  the  world.  Today. 
Americans  can  buy  more  for  their  food 
dollars  than  they  could  in  1950.  Yet. 
we  hear  talk  about  the  high  price  of 
going  to  the  supermarket,  where  the 
American  farmers'  share  is  37  cents  of 
each  dollar  spent. 

It  is  this  great  industry  that  is  the 
foundation  of  our  economy,  and  too 
few  of  us  around  the  country— and 
around  this  Chamber— realize  that 
fact.  Very  few  consumers  realize  how 
their  breakfast  this  morning  reached 
their  tables;  fewer  probably  care.  But 
they  should  know,  and  they  may  care 
in  the  future. 

The  American  farmer  produces  so 
abundantly  he  continues  to  disprove 
the  Madthusian  forecasters;  but.  be- 
cause rising  production  costs  have 
made  the  farmer  push  his  land  to 
produce  more  efficiently  in  sui  effort 
to  meet  the  economies  of  scale  he  now 
faces  another  economic  law— supply 
and  demand.  He  simply  is  producing 
himself  into  oblivion,  and  that  is  the 
problem. 

We  must  get  grain  moving  into  the 
international  markets  again.  We  must 
get  our  sales  pitch  to  the  buyers.  It  is 
a  good  one:  We  have  the  best  quality 
farm  products  found  in  the  world,  we 
can  meet  the  demands  of  a  hungry 
world,  and  we  have  the  most  efficient 
export  industry  anywhere.  We  must 
continue  to  share  this  message  with 
the  world,  and  that  should  be  the 
^nain  objective  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  right  now. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  support  an  Immediate  appropriation 
of  $500  million  for  the  export  credit 
revolving  fund  which  can  be  used  to  fi- 
nance foreign  agricultural  export 
sales.  This  money  is  seed  money  that 
will  be  paid  back  to  the  Treasury.  It  is 
a  good  investment  for  American  agri- 
culture.* 


•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
farmer  on  this  National  Agriculture 
Day.  Agriculture  is  America's  greatest 
resource  and  the  world's  largest  com- 
mercial industry. 

Providing  abundant  food  at  reasona- 
ble prices  has  been  a  consistent 
achievement  of  our  farmers.  We  spend 
the  smallest  amount  of  our  disposable 
income  in  the  world  on  food,  and  that 
percentage  keeps  dropping— in  1960. 
20  percent;  in  1970.  17.2  percent;  and 
today.  16.6  percent.  Indeed,  we  are  the 
most  fortunate  people  in  the  world  to 
have  an  agricultural  industry  which  is 
at  once  a  blessing  to  humanity  and  an 
example  of  the  highest  achievement 
of  human  effort. 

More  than  22  percent  of  America's 
labor  force,  or  23  million  Americans, 
are  employed  in  agricultural  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  merchandizing, 
and  farming.  One  person  working  on  a 
U.S.  farm  produces  food  and  fiber  for 
78  persons,  51  in  the  United  States  and 
27  abroad. 

E>espite  unremlttant  challenges  of 
weather,  changing  markets,  complex 
economic  forces,  pests,  and  disease, 
the  American  farmer  continues  to 
produce  bumper  crops  and  record  har- 
vests. 

National  Agriculture  Day  is  an  ap- 
propriate acknowledgment  of  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  world.  As  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  food  take  on  even  greater 
significance  In  the  years  ahead.  I  am 
confident  that  American  agriculture 
will  meet  new  challenges  with  the 
same  dexterity  and  excellence  that 
have  marked  the  production  of  food  in 
America  throughout  our  history.* 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  honored  to  commemorate  today, 
March  18,  as  National  Agriculture 
Day.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  you  the  importance 
of  American  agriculture  to  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  Kentucky's  vital  contri- 
bution to  this  great  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
industry.  Its  assets,  totaling  $927  bil- 
lion, are  equal  to  about  88  percent  of 
the  capital  assets  of  all  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  United  States. 

Agriculture  is  also  the  Nation's  larg- 
est employer.  Between  14  and  17  mil- 
lion people  work  in  some  phase  of  ag- 
riculture—from growing  food  and  fiber 
to  selling  it  in  the  supermarket.  Farm- 
ing itself  uses  3.6  million  workers— as 
many  as  the  combined  payrolls  of 
transportation,  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  automotive  industry. 

American  farmers  are  efficient  pro- 
ducers. Today  they  produce  over  76 
percent  more  crop  output  on  the  same 
number  of  acres  than  did  their  fa- 
thers. Today.  1  hour  of  farm  labor  pro- 


duces 14  times  as  much  food  and  other 
crops  as  it  did  in  the  1919-21  period. 

One  farmworker  now  supplies 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  68  people. 
Only  10  years  ago.  the  farmworker 
was  producing  enough  for  45.  Because 
of  the  farmer's  efficient  output,  we 
can  enjoy  a  satisfying  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  food. 

Farmers  produce  not  only  enough 
food  for  us.  but  also  enough  to  make 
large  quantities  available  for  interna- 
tional trade.  Our  country  exports 
more  agricultural  products  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  Agricultural 
exports  have  increased  sixfold  over 
the  past  decade.  In  1980.  farm  exports 
contributed  a  net  of  $23  billion  to  our 
balance  of  trade.  To  put  it  another 
way,  our  farm  trade  surpluses  this 
year  and  last  will  amount  to  more 
than  one-third  of  our  Nation's  bill  for 
imported  oil. 

In  1980.  Kentucky  contributed  4  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  dairy  products  which 
were  exported.  Total  milk  production 
for  the  State  in  1978  was  2.322  million 
pounds  valued  at  $239.4  million.  This 
total  made  Kentucky  the  13th  largest 
dairy  State  in  the  Nation. 

Kentucky's  No.  1  cash  crop— tobac- 
co—is  also  an  export  product.  One- 
third  of  all  U.S.  tobacco  is  exported 
and  almost  15  percent  of  Kentucky's 
burley  crop  is  shipped  abroad.  Tobacco 
exports  are  more  than  four  times 
greater  than  imports  which  greatly  aid 
our  balance  of  trade. 

Over  100.000  farmers  in  Kentucky 
grow  a  variety  of  crops  including:  to- 
bacco, com,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  hay. 
These  farmers  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  America's  agricultural  de- 
velopment. We  can  see  how  far  Ken- 
tucky agriculture  has  progressed  in 
this  century  by  looking  back  at  the 
1910  Census  of  Agriculture  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  average  size  farm  in  that  year 
was  85.6  acres,  much  of  it  unimproved 
woodland.  The  value  of  the  average 
farm  in  the  State  was  $2.986— includ- 
ing buildings  and  equipment.  Today 
one  acre  of  good  farmland  would  sell 
for  nearly  that  amount. 

In  1910.  over  80  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  State  were  mortgage  free. 
Today,  most  farms  are  financed  and 
many  even  borrow  short-run  operating 
capital  to  buy  the  year-to-year  inputs 
such  as  seed,  pesticides,  and  fertilizer. 

Annual  cash  farm  receipts  reached 
Just  over  a  half  billion  dollars  in  1959. 
increased  to  just  under  $1  billion  in 
1969.  and  climbed  to  $2  billion  in  1978. 

The  Bluegrass  State  has  outpaced 
the  rest  of  the  country  since  1973  in 
cash  farm  income.  Kentucky's  cash 
farm  income  increased  49.4  percent, 
compared  to  26.5  percent  increase  for 
the  Nation.  The  State's  total  agricul- 
tural Industry.  Including  agribusiness, 
generates  about  $6  billion  a  year  in 
Kentucky's  farm  economy. 
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As  ranking  member  on  the  Tobacco 
and  Peanuts  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  Important 
contribution  which  burley  tobacco 
makes  to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  as  well  as  to 
the  entire  Nation.  Only  3  of  Ken- 
tucky's 120  counties  are  untouched  by 
the  farming,  auctioning,  manufactur- 
ing or  wholesaling  sectors  of  the  to- 
bacco industry.  So  It  Is  no  wonder  the 
Bluegrass  State  ranks  second  national- 
ly in  employment  generated  directly 
by  tobacco. 

One  of  every  14  jobs  in  Kentucky,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  exists  because  of 
tobacco.  The  Industry  itself  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  these.  The  rest 
are  created  in  nontobacco  sectors  by 
the  spillover  effects  of  the  Industry 
and  the  companies  that  supply  it. 

Truly  golden  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  America's  leaf  provides  almost 
82,000  jobs  in  Kentucky.  $916  million 
In  personal  compensation  and.  because 
all  basic  sectors  of  the  Industry  oper- 
ate in  Kentucky,  adds  more  than  $220 
million  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
treasuries  to  benefit  all  Kentuckians. 

Again.  I  praise  the  work  of  the  farm 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation  and,  in 
particular,  I  commend  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Kentucky  agricultural 
producers.* 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  individuals  who 
are  the  backbone  of  our  country— the 
American  farmer.  This  being  Agricul- 
ture Day.  It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  take 
this  time  to  recognize  the  valuable 
contributions  made  by  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  other  individuals  in  the 
agricultural  community. 

We  are.  by  far.  the  richest  country 
In  the  world  so  far  as  agriculture  goes. 
Not  only  do  we  have  an  abundance  of 
food  with  which  to  feed  our  own  citi- 
zens, but  we  are  able  to  supply  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  some  of  the  food 
items  necessary  for  survival- making 
agriculture  one  of  the  most  positive 
faw;tors  in  our  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  hard  work  to 
be  a  successful  farmer.  Farm  families 
have  no  special  hours.  They  work 
from  sunup  to  sundown  or  whatever 
hours  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done.  And 
yet,  there  are  no  guarantees  that  they 
will  have  a  successful  crop.  No  matter 
how  hard  the  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies work,  no  matter  how  much  money 
they  Invest,  they  are  reliant  upon  the 
uncontrollable  conditions  of  nature 
for  the  survival  of  their  crops. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  individuals 
continue  to  pursue  a  career  In  farm- 
ing. They  continue  to  work  to  supply 
our  country  and  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  salut- 
ing the  more  than  23  million  men  and 


women  in  our  country  who  hold  Jobs 
in  the  food  and  fiber  system.  Their 
hard  work  and  persistence  has  helped 
make  our  great  country  what  It  is 
today.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  usually,  when  a  sector  of  our 
Nation  is  singled  out  to  be  honored  on 
a  special  day.  it  Is  supposed  to  be  a  day 
of  celebration.  Today,  however,  on  na- 
tional Agriculture  Day.  America's 
family  farm  sector  is  In  a  state  of  deep 
fiespair— a  mood  of  pessimism,  hinging 
on  panic,  is  growing  wider  every  day. 

The  current  state  of  America's  farm 
economy  is  not  altogether  unlike  the 
situation  we  found  ourselves  in  over  50 
years  ago.  I  can  remember  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's  when  Amer- 
ica was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  But 
what  keeps  coming  back  to  me  is  the 
cold  reality  that  America's  depression 
had  its  roots  in  the  farm  depression 
that  began  10  years  earlier. 

Between  1919-21.  farm  income  fell 
60  percent. 

Between  1929-32.  it  plummeted  70 
percent. 

Then  came  40  years  of  relative  sta- 
bility, due  largely  to  the  Federal  farm 
programs  and  Government  farm  poli- 
cies which  grew  out  of  the  New  Deal. 

Now,  USDA's  own  forecast  for  farm 
income  of  less  than  $14  billion  in  1982 
would  spell  a  plunge  of  more  than  50 
percent  since  1979. 

Farm  debt  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  5  years,  and  now  stands  at 
over  $200  billion.  But  what  frightens 
me  is  the  evidence  that  farmers  in 
large  numbers  are  simply  unable  to 
pay  this  debt. 

The  latest  data  released  by  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  indi- 
cates that— as  of  the  first  of  this 
year— more  than  half  of  its  farm  loan 
borrowers  nationwide  were  delinquent. 
In  some  States,  the  rate  was  as  high  as 
80  percent— and  this  data  is  nearly  3 
months  old. 

I  don't  believe  anyone  would  argue 
that  conditions  have  Improved  since 
January  1,  and  I  suspect  that  a  nation- 
wide delinquency  rate  of  50  percent  is 
a  fairly  conservative  estimate  today. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  now  proposing  a  series 
of  crippling  changes  in  regulations  af- 
fecting the  Farm  Credit  System.  If 
pursued,  these  proposals  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  System's 
access  to  the  Nation's  money  markets, 
and  would  result  in  farmers  having  to 
pay  even  higher  interest  rates  on  loans 
from  PCA's  and  Federal  land  banks. 

Since  the  Farm  Credit  System 
doesn't  receive  1  red  cent  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  I  am  at  a  total  loss 
to  understand  why  David  Stockman 
would  seem  intent  on  further  driving 
up  farm  production  cost. 

How  much  more  can  the  American 
family  farmer  stand?  I  can  tell  you 
that  my  farmers  in  Tennessee  have 
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stood    about   as   much    as 
stand. 

I  am  now  to  the  point  where  I  am 
(Searching  for  some  hard  answers.  To- 
gether with  my  colleagues,  I  will  begin 
today  to  work  toward  some  kind  of 
reasonable  alternative  to  the  misguid- 
ed farm  policies  which  are  proving  to 
be  disastrous. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  reprint  of  an  article 
by  George  Anthan  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  affecting  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

[FYom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mar.  S, 
19821 

"Staggering"  Farm  Credit  Rules  Quietly 
Proposed  by  Reagan 

(By  Oeorge  Anthan) 

Washington.  D.C— The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  changes  in  regulations 
affecting  the  Farm  Credit  "System  that  an 
official  of  the  PCS  says  would  have  a  "stag- 
gering" impact  on  the  nation's  leading  agri- 
cultural lender. 

The  effort,  which  has  not  been  publicized, 
is  believed  to  be  part  of  a  larger  strategy  by 
the  White  House  to  masli  adverse  financial 
effects— including  high  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation—of the  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
jected huge  deficits. 

PCS  gets  the  money  it  lends  to  farmers  by 
selling  Its  highly  regarded  securities  in  the 
nation's  money  markets.  If  PCS  could  be 
weakened,  its  securities  would  be  less  attrac- 
tive, and  money  that  would  have  gone  to 
PCS  would  be  available  at  cheaper  rates  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  must  sell 
Its  own  bonds  to  finance  government  defi- 
cits. 

"If  they  can  get  us  out  of  the  money  mar- 
kets, then  there's  more  room  for  them,"  an 
PCS  official  said.  "It's  as  simple  as  that. 
We're  a  high-quality  outfit  that's  out  there 
competing  for  the  money  they  want  to  fi- 
nance those  big  deficits." 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  appar- 
ently has  collided  with  others  in  the  admin- 
istration over  the  plans  for  the  PCS.  He  has 
persuaded  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  not  to  act  on  Its  proposals  until  the 
USDA  produces  a  report  on  what  the  PCS  Is 
and  how  it  functions. 

Some  officials  say  privately  the  USDA 
study,  due  to  be  completed  this  spring, 
really  is  a  tactic  to  delay  the  proposals. 

PCS  receives  no  federal  money.  Its  bonds, 
whose  proceeds  are  loaned  to  farmers,  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  federal  government. 
There  is  no  government  Investment  in  the 
system's  Federal  Land  Banks.  Its  Federal 
Land  Bank  Associations,  its  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks  and  its  Production 
Credit  Associations. 

PCS  initially  was  set  up  with  federal 
money,  but  that  has  long  since  been  repaid. 

The  system  does  enjoy  some  benefits  from 
government,  though.  Its  banks  don't  pay 
federal  corporate  taxes:  Its  securities  are 
exempt  from  state  and  local  Uxes:  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  can  buy  Its  bonds: 
state  and  national  banks  can  satisfy  their 
Federal  Reserve  collateral  requirements 
with  PCS  holdings. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposal  to 
end  these  advantages  would  drive  up  the 
Farm  Credit  System's  costs,  force  it  to 
charge  farmers  more  for  loans  and  reduce 
its  value  as  a  major  provider  of  credit  to  the 
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nation's  agricultural  economy,  according  to 
officials  at  the  PCS  and  USDA. 

The  PCS  currently  has  about  1  million 
loans  outstanding,  to  individual  farmers  and 
cooperatives,  with  a  total  value  of  S78  bil- 
Uon. 

The  administration  proposals  come  at  a 
time  when  the  agricultural  economy  is 
facing  a  third  consecutive  year  of  deep  re- 
cession and  a  growing  number  of  farmers 
are  believed  to  require  extraordinary  finan- 
cial help  to  stay  \n  business. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Reagan  administra 
tion  has  refused  to  use  $600  million  provid 
ed  by  Congress  for  emergency  loans  to  farm- 
ers. 

The  OMB  proposals  would: 

Restrict  with  Federal  Reserve  regulations 
the  amount  of  PCS  securities  that  car.  be 
held  by  commerical  banXs. 

Prohibit  purchases  of  PCS  securities  by 
federally  chartered  credit  unions  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Remove  tax-exempt  status  of  federal  land 
banks  and  other  PCS  agancles. 

Allow  income  from  PCS  securities  to  be 
taxed  by  state  and  local  governments 
(they're  already  subject  to  federal  taxes). 

Require  PCS  to  drop  the  name  federal" 
from  its  various  agences. 

In  its  1983  fiscal  year  budget,  the  Reagan 
administration  said  that  •government  spon 
sorship "  of  PCS  has  provided  the  agency 
"with  advantages  In  the  securities  markets 
that  completely  private  institutions  do  not 
have."  This  enables  PCS  "to  borrow  at  rates 
only  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the 
Treasury." 

The  administration  seeks  to  "modify  the 
special  relationship"  between  PCS  and  the 
federal  government  and  transform  the 
agency  Into  a  "completely  private"  organiza- 
tion, the  budget  says. 

C.  T.  Predrickson.  senior  deputy  governor 
of  PCS.  said  the  administration's  proposals 
"may  be  explainable  in  terms  of  the  need  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  fund  cur- 
rent and  prospective  budget  deficits 
through  borrowings  in  the  money  markets." 

Predrickson  added.  The  necessity  to  com- 
pete for  money  .  .  .  with  the  Parm  Credit 
System  .  .  .  decreases  the  availability  and 
increases  the  i»8t  of  that  money  to  the 
Treasury.  It  ij  argued  that  direct  competi- 
tion for  funds^ould  be  minimized  if  organi- 
zations such  as  (PCS)  were  to  be  totally  sep- 
arated in  fact  and  appearance  from  any  fed- 
eral government  involvement." 

PCS  in  most  cases  can  offer  loans  to  farm- 
ers at  1  to  3  percent  below  commercial  rates, 
officials  said,  mainly  because  money  market 
Investors  value  the  system's  securities  as 
among  the  soundest  in  the  country. 

Predrickson  said  of  the  OMB  proposals 
that  "each  of  them  would  be  harmful  in 
some  significant  degree  to  the  interest  of 
fanners  and  ranchers  and  cooperatives  who 
own  and  depend  on  the  Parm  Credit 
System."  and  that  "taken  in  total,  these 
proposals  would  have  a  staggering  effect  on 
the  ability  of  PCS  to  continue  effective  serv- 
ice to  the  industry  of  agriculture." 

The  PCS  consists  of  three  major  compo- 
nents: the  12  federal  land  banks  that  make 
long-term  real  estate  loans;  the  423  produc- 
tion credit  associations  that  make  interme- 
diate-length loans  to  farmers,  rural  home- 
owners and  farm-related  businesses,  and  the 
13  banks  for  cooperatives  that  lend  to 
farmer-owned  cooperatives. 

In  1981.  the  PCS  system  held  almost  40 
percent  of  farm  real  estate  debt  and  25  per- 
cent of  farm  operating  debt. 

The  USDA  study  launched  by  Agriculture 
Secretary  Block  to  stall  the  OMB  Is  being 


done  in  cooperation  with  the  PCS,  with  Dr. 
George  Irwin,  an  PCS  economist,  a  member 
of  the  study  team.  The  team  also  includes 
William  Lesher.  chief  USDA  economist. 
John  Lee,  acting  head  of  the  department  s 
Economic  Research  Service,  and  Emanuel 
Melichar.  agricultural  economist  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.* 


GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

OBJECTS     TO     OLYMPIC     COIN 

ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annuwzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage  Subcommittee.  I  have  s^nt 
many  months  studying  the  issue  of 
striking  commemorative  coins  for  the 
1984  sununer  Olympics  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles.  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
helping  our  athletes  train  and  prepare 
for  these  games,  and  for  that  reason  I 
introduced  H.R.  3879.  calling  for  the 
minting  of  a  single  silver  dollar  coin  to 
be  sold  directly  by  the  mint. 

There  is  a  second  proposal  which 
takes  an  approach  radically  different 
from  mine.  That  proposal,  the  Olym- 
pic Coin  Act  of  1981,  Is  contained  In  S. 
1230,  which  passed  the  Senate  In  De- 
cember. That  bill  calls  for  25  different 
copper-nickel,  silver,  and  gold  coins  to 
be  struck  at  the  mint  but  to  be  sold  by 
private  marketers. 

For  over  25  years  the  United  States 
has  not  Issued  any  commemorative 
coins  because  of  abuses  in  past  pro- 
grams. I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  these 
abuses  would  not  recur.  Therefore.  I 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  examine  the  two  proposals.  The 
auditors  have  given  me  an  oral  report 
listing  five  main  points. 

First,  the  auditors  recommended 
that  the  price  the  Government  sells 
the  coins  for  must  Include  both  the 
face  value  of  the  coins  plus  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  In  the  coins. 
The  auditors  concluded  that  falling  to 
do  so  results  In  the  Government  effec- 
tively contributing  the  face  value  of 
the  coins  to  the  purchasers. 

S.  1230  provides  that  payment  need 
only  be  made  for  the  higher  of  face 
value  or  metal  content.  While  my  bill 
does  not  provide  a  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  price  of  the  coins,  the  audi- 
tors felt  that  the  price  would  be  suffi- 
ciently high  in  relation  to  the  $1  face 
value  so  as  not  to  be  a  problem  with 
my  legislation. 

Second,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  l)elleved  that  the  Olympic  coins 
would  not  be  a  good  buy  from  a  numis- 
matic, bullion,  and  Olympic-support 
view.  Their  conclusion  is  based  upon 
investment  advisory  services  that 
focus  their  attention  on  S.  1230.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
the  coins  would  have  little  numismatic 
value  to  collectors  because  they  would 
be  too  common  and  the  large  number 


of  designs.  25  in  all,  are  opposed  by 
coin  collectors.  That  conclusion  is 
buttressed  by  a  resolution  passed  on 
February  18.  1982,  by  the  federally 
chartered  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation, calling  for  no  more  than  one 
design  each  of  a  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  coins  will  be  sold  at  a  price  far 
above  the  value  of  their  bullion  con- 
tent. Thus,  the  coins  will  not  appeal  to 
bullion  investors  such  as  those  who 
buy  Canadian  "Maple  Leaf"  coins, 
Mexican  pesos,  Krugerrands,  or  silver 
ingots. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  told 
me  that  the  same  investment  services 
are  bluntly  telling  their  readers  that  if 
they  wish  to  support  the  Olympics 
that  they  should  just  write  a  check 
and  send  a  contribution.  The  services 
point  out  that  much  of  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  under  S. 
1230  would  go  to  the  private  market- 
ers. 

Third,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  unable  to  obtain  any  docu- 
mentation from  the  coin  marketing 
group,  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee,  or  the  Treasury  De- 
partment concerning  the  marketing 
arrangements  under  S.  1230.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  concerned 
that  Congress  cannot  make  an  intelli- 
gent evaluation  of  S.  1230  without 
access  to  Information  documenting  the 
claims  of  those  who  would  market  the 
coins  under  the  bill.  The  auditors  be- 
lieve that  should  Congress  act  without 
having  received  full  and  adequate  dis- 
closure of  the  pertinent  information 
about  the  marketing  of  the  coins, 
there  would  be  a  backlash  of  resent- 
ment toward  the  Government,  and 
particularly  the  Congress,  because  of 
the  Olympic  coin  program. 

Fourth,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  concerned  about  the  tax  Im- 
plications of  the  coin  program  under 
S.  1230.  According  to  the  auditors,  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee told  them  that  they  planned  to 
tell  purchasers  of  the  coins  that  some 
or  all  of  the  purchase  price  could  be 
considered  a  tax  deductible  contribu- 
tion. According  to  an  Informal  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  opinion  supplied 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
however,  no  part  of  the  purchase  price 
would  be  tax  deductible.  If  it  were  tax 
deductible,  the  revenues  lost  to  the 
Government  as  a  result,  would  exceed 
the  amount  raised  for  the  1984  Olym- 
pics by  the  sale  of  the  coins. 

In  short,  the  auditors  said  that  if  a 
tax  deduction  Is  allowed,  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  simply  give  money  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
than  to  have  a  coin  program  such  as  S. 
1230.  The  auditors  found  no  tax  prob- 
lems with  my  bill  since  there  is  no 
issue  of  a  tax  deduction. 

Fifth,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  the  provisions  of  S.  1230 
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that  called  for  a  resolicitation  process 
for  choosing  a  marketer  of  the  coins  to 
be  a  sham.  They  determined  that  the 
resolicitation  provision  is  so  rigged  in 
favor  of  the  current  marketer  that  it  Is 
unlikely  that  anyone  else  would  even 
take  the  time  to  submit  an  offer.  This 
is  because  the  current  marketer  has 
the  final  right  to  meet  any  competing 
bid,  and  if  it  does,  it  automatically  gets 
the  contract. 

As  much  as  anyone  else,  I  want  to 
help  our  Olympic  athletes  have  the 
training  necessary  to  compete  and  win 
in  these  games.  But  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  there  will  not  be  another  event 
added  in  the  1984  Olympics.  That 
event  is  world  scandal.  That  is  one 
event  that  we  do  not  need.* 


RISE  IN  POVERTY  MUST  BE 
HALTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  rush  to  make  the  al- 
ready comfortable  more  comfortable, 
the  administration  has  lost  sight  of 
the  needs  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
"other  America"— the  poor  people. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  sheer 
number  of  poor  people  is  growing,  re- 
versing a  downward  trend  In  recent 
years. 

In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  hear 
many  statistics  about  such  things  as 
the  relative  tax  savings  level  of  Indi- 
viduals, or  the  profitability  of  lowering 
the  tax  on  capital  gains.  All  too  rarely, 
however,  do  we  hear  that  the  number 
of  poor  people  In  our  country  Is  grow- 
ing. 

According  to  a  Census  Bureau  study, 
from  1979  to  1980,  more  than  3  million 
persons  entered  the  federally  defined 
ranks  of  the  poor.  Those  classified  as 
poor  rose  from  11.6  percent  of  the 
population  in  1979  to  13  percent  in 
1980— a  rather  dramatic  rise  for  such  a 
short  time  period.  The  effect  of  the 
budget  and  tax  cuts  enacted  last 
year— cuts  which  disproportionately 
punish  the  poor  while  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  well-to-do— seems  likely 
to  cause  that  number  to  grow. 

As  we  begin  the  debate  on  proposed 
new  cutbacks  in  such  programs  as  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  I 
think  we  should  give  special  attention 
to  the  rise  in  our  Nation's  poverty.  We 
cannot  allow  the  Impoverishment  of 
one  sector  of  our  society  while  reward- 
ing another. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  attend 
National  Urban  League  hearings  in 
Pittsburgh  March  8  on  the  proposed 
cuts  In  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
views  of  two  Pittsburgh  residents  on 
the    effect    of    the    proposed    cuts. 


Gordon  Lewis,  an  associate  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  School  of  Urban  and  Public 
Affairs,  analyzes  how  the  administra- 
tion approach  to  AFDC  may  actually 
discourage  recipients  from  finding 
useful  employment.  Frankie  Mae 
Jeter,  executive  director  of  the  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organizations— Allegheny 
County,  describes  how  flawed  percep- 
tions of  who  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram contribute  to  unfortunate  politi- 
cal myths. 

I  am  Including  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  observations  of  Professor 
Lewis  and  the  testimony  of  Frankie 
Mae  Jeter: 

Work  Imcentives  for  the  Working  Poor 
(Or,  How  To  Increase  the  National  Debt 
BY  Encouraoinc  Total  Welfare  Depend- 
ency) 

(By  Gordon  H.  Lewis) 
President  Reagan  believes  in  the  merits  of 
work.  President  Reagan  wants  to  get  people 
off  welfarfe  and  back  to  work.  It  is  bitter 
irony,  therefore,  that  this  President  has 
pushed  for  changes  that  encourage  total  de- 
pendence on  welfare  and  that  discourage 
work.  Prior  to  this  Administration,  a  mother 
in  New  York  City  with  a  preschool  child  was 
always  better  off  working  than  living  entire- 
ly on  welfare:  because  of  this  Administra- 
tion, that  same  mother  would  have  to  earn 
more  than  $11,000  a  year  to  be  better  off 
working. 

CHANCES  IN  the  LAW 

Before  1967  the  AFDC  benefit  was  re- 
duced by  one  dollar  for  every  dollar  of  net 
income,  i.e.,  income  after  taxes  and  other 
work  expenses.  Since  every  dollar  of  net 
earnings  meant  the  Joss  of  one  dollar  of 
AFDC,  there  was  obviously  little  or  no  in- 
centive to  work.  In  1967.  to  create  some  in- 
centive to  work.  Congress  provided  that 
families  could  keep  the  first  $30  they  earned 
and  one-third  of  the  remaining  earnings, 
without  benefit  reduction.  In  August  1981. 
at  President  Reagan  "s  request,  Congress 
eliminated  the  work  incentive  for  any 
family  that  works  more  than  four  months. 
In  addition,  at  President  Reagans  request. 
Congress  specified  that  if  the  familys  gross 
earnings  exceed  1.5  times  the  need  standard, 
the  family  is  elimlnatd  from  AFDC. 
the  effects 

These  changes  have  serious  consequences 
on  a  family's  "effective  income",  earnings 
and  benefits,  minus  taxes  and  necessary 
work  expenses.  For  the  working  poor  these 
benefits  include  AFDC,  food  stamps,  the 
earned  Income  tax  credit,  and  the  average 
value  of  medicaid  for  a  welfare  family. 

Using  a  computer  model,  effective  income 
was  calculated  for  the  most  common  AFDC 
family  type,  a  single  parent  with  one  child, 
assuming  $40  per  week  for  full  time  day 
care,  $300  a  month  for  shelter  and  utilities, 
and  $40  a  month  for  transportation  when 
working  full  time.  The  calculation  also  as- 
sumes that  if  the  parent  is  working  the  em- 
ployment has  been  for  more  than  four 
months. 

Under  prior  law.  Increased  monthly  earn- 
ings meant  increased  effective  Income:  if  the 
family  In  New  York  earned  nothing,  the  ef- 
fective income  was  $592:  if  the  family 
worked  full  time  at  the  minimum  wage,  the 
effective  income  rose  to  $756.  Under  current 
law.  increased  earnings  can  mean  decreased 
effective  income:  if  the  family  in  New  York 
earns  nothing  the  effective  income  is  still 


$592.  but  if  the  family  works  full  time  at  the 
minimum  wage  the  effective  income  drops 
to  $338. 

No  single  statistic  better  summarizes  the 
new  law's  negative  work  incentives  than  the 
annual  earnings  required  to  equal  not  work- 
ing at  all.  In  New  York,  the  parent  would 
have  to  earn  $11,512  per  year.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  earnings  needed  are  $8,524:  In  Mis- 
souri. $7,020:  in  Texas,  $2,462. 

Given  these  work  disincentives,  why  did 
the  Administration  push  the  present  law? 
Superficially  the  changes  make  the  govern- 
ment better  off.  Consider  again  the  parent 
in  New  York  working  full  time  at  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Under  the  old  law  the  govern- 
ment spent  $392  more  in  monthly  beneflU 
than  it  received  in  taxes.  Under  the  new 
law.  if  the  parent  continues  to  work  full 
time  at  the  minimum  wage,  the  government 
actually  receives  $26  more  in  taxes  than  it 
pays  out  in  benefits. 

If  the  parent  quits  work  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  family's  income,  however,  the 
government  pays  out  $592  per  month  In 
benefits  and  receives  nothing  in  taxes,  an 
outlay  $200  greater  than  that  required 
under  the  old  law. 

Technically.  If  parents  quit  work  they  are 
not  eligible  for  welfare,  but  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  provision  seems  doubtful. 
It  is  the  larger  outlay  for  every  parent  who 
quits  work  that  potentially  Increases  the  na- 
tional-debt, and  at  last  count  there  were 
447.000  AFDC  families  in  which  the  parent 
was  working  all  or  part  time. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  inducing 
greater  reliance  on  welfare,  there  are  other 
less  tangible  costs.  What  does  total  welfare 
dependence  do  to  the  self- Image  of  personii 
in  the  family?  To  the  sUbillty  of  the 
family?  To  the  probability  that  the  family 
will  become  chronically  dependent  on  wel- 
fare? These  are  matters  of  debate,  but  the 
debate  is  about  the  magnitude,  not  alx>ut 
the  direction  of  the  effect.  There  is  wide- 
spread agreement  that  becoming  totally  de- 
pendent on  welfare  Is  not  good  for  anyone. 

The  working  poor  and  the  taxpayer  alike 
should  be  outraged  at  the  changes  made  by 
Congress  and  the  President.  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  safety  net:  it  is  another  to  push 
people  into  It. 

Myths  and  Pacts  Abottt  AFDC  Testimony 
(By  Frankie  Mae  Jeter) 

My  name  is  Frankie  Mae  Jeter.  I  am  Exec- 
utive Director  of  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tions—Allegheny County  (WROAC). 
WROAC  is  an  organization  with  over  1.000 
members  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Our 
members  are  poor  people  and  their  advo- 
cates. 

I  address  this  panel  of  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives on  behalf  of  the  7W  million  chil- 
dren, black  and  white,  brown,  red  and 
yellow,  who  are  supported  by  the  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
program.  50.000  of  those  children  live  in  Al- 
legheny County.  WROAC's  message  on  the 
children's  behalf  Is  simple:  there  must  be  no 
new  cuts  In  AFDC  this  year  and  those  cuts 
hastily  enacted  in  the  infamous  Omnibus 
Budget  Act  of  1981  must  be  reversed.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  proposals  are  un- 
necessary, cruel,  and  finally,  stupid  and 
counterproductive  in  the  long  run.  This  rich 
country  cannot  create  a  healthier  economy 
and  reduce  its  budget  deficits  by  further  in- 
creasing the  deficits  in  the  budgets  of  every 
poor  family  in  America.  The  result  will  be 
more  ill-nourished  children,  higher  school 
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dropout    rales,    more    broken    homes,    and 
more  crime  bom  of  human  desperation. 

We  are  here  to  give  you  facts  and  dispel 
myths.  There  will  probably  be  some  repeti- 
tion in  what  speakers  say  today,  but  we  do 
not  apologize  for  that.  The  facts  bear  re- 
peating: old  myths  die  hard,  especially  when 
they  are  being  promoted  by  a  suave,  smiling 
President.  That  President  should  spend 
more  time  and  energy  solving  the  real  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  country  and  less  on 
cutting  poor  people's  meager  support. 

We  at  WROAC  are  experts  on  welfare  and 
work.  I  personally  was  on  welfare  but  strug 
gled  to  get  myself  and  my  family  off.  Proj- 
ect HOPE,  the  Job  training  arm  of  WROAC. 
recently  cut  back  in  funding,  has  trained 
dozens  of  Its  graduates  for  meaningful  jobs 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  No 
one  wants  to  be  on  welfare.  Like  all  other 
recipients,  we  at  WROAC  demand  jobs. 

As  we  discuss  some  specifies  of  last  year's 
cuts  in  AFDC  and  this  year's  proposals  for 
even  deeper  cuts,  I  want  everyone  to  remem- 
ber that  the  APE>C  cuts  are  being  made  as 
part  of  a  package  which  includes  tlj^  de- 
struction of  the  public  housing  progiwi  in 
America,  as  well  as  dangerous  cutbacks  in 
public  health  programs  and  food  stamps.  All 
these  cuts  primarily  hurt  America's  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  outset,  I  said  the  cuts  were  unnec- 
essary. The  Reagan  Administration's  my- 
thology would  have  the  public  believe  that 
AFDC  and  similar  programs  are  causing  our 
economic  troubles,  inflation,  high  interests 
rates,  etc.— nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth!  I'm  not  a  Ph.  D.  economist,  but  I 
can  see  that  cuts  in  the  social  programs, 
which  taken  all  together  total  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  budget,  cannot  significantly 
effect  the  overall  economic  picture  in  an 
$800  blUlon  budget.  The  bloated  defense 
budget  and  the  greedy  Pentagon's  $230  bil- 
lion are  the  place  to  make  the  cuts!  Con- 
trary to  another  popular  myth,  the  AFDC 
rolls  are  not  increasing.  There  were  actually 
about  one-half  million  fewer  people  nation- 
wide on  AFDC  in  1981  than  1975,  despite 
rising  unemployment.  Nor  has  the  total 
monetary  expenditure  kept  pace  with  Infla- 
tion: a  recent  congressional  study  showed 
that  the  average  family  of  4  actually  lost  27 
percent  of  their  benefits  from  1970  to  1980, 
measured  in  constant  dollars  against  infla- 
tion. 

Myths  also  abound  regarding  the  people 
supported  by  the  AFDC  program.  Let's  look 
at  some  facts: 

(a)  70  percent  of  recipients  are  children 
under  18  deprived  of  support  by  the  death, 
disability,  absence  or  unemployment  of  one 
or  both  parents. 

(b)  The  families  are  small,  averaging  2 
children,  contrary  to  the  absurd  myth  that 
poor  women  have  babies  to  get  the  meager 
increase. 

(c)  The  most  dangerous  myth  is  that 
people  are  lifetime,  even  cross-generational 
welfare  recipients.  The  truth  is  that  75  per- 
cent of  all  families  are  off  within  5  years,  55 
percent  within  3  years.  Poor  people  are  not 
stupid,  they  do  not  want  to  be  on  welfare. 

(d)  80  percent  of  the  families  are  headed 
by  women  and  over  50  percent  include  at 
least  one  child  under  six.  Even  if  Jobs  were 
available,  most  of  these  women  could  not 
work  because  child  care  Is  not  available,  due 
In  part  to  the  stupid  cutback  In  that  pro- 
gram by  Reagan. 

(e)  F*lnally.  to  talk  of  more  cutbacks  In  a 
program  such  as  AFDC  which  brings  the 
typical  family  of  3  to  only  SO  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  (75  percent  of  Pood  Stamps 


are  considered)  is  monstrous.  The  Reagan's 
"safety  net"  is  a  cruel  illusion— a  Madison 
Avenue  catchphrase. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  last  year's  cuts  and 
those  proposed  this  year.  Two  particular 
cuts,  while  not  the  most  important  in  them- 
selves, show  the  small-mindedness  and  un- 
feeling attitude  of  the  administration.  One 
of  these  was  last  year's  abolition  of  grants 
under  $10.00  per  month.  If  a  poor  family 
was  eligible  for  less  than  $10.00— they  didn't 
get  anything.  That  $10.00  U  not  a  small 
amount  for  a  recipient  who  received  a  na- 
tionwide average  of  $103.00  per  month. 
Even  IRS  gives  Ux  refunds  of  $1.00!  An- 
other cut  shows  the  meanness  proposed  in 
the  new  budget:  now  they  will  take  the  pen- 
nies away  from  poor  children  by  rounding 
grants  off  to  the  next  lower  dollar.  For  ex 
ample,  if  the  family's  grant  Is  $82.9a  they 
will  get  only  $82.  I  wonder  if  the  pennies 
will  fuel  the  Presidential  yacht. 

Last  year's  cuts  were  primarily  directed 
against  the  working  poor,  who  are  mostly 
women.  These  working  women  have  seen  in 
most  states,  grants  for  their  children  cut  off 
because  they  had  obtain  minimum  wage 
jobs.  For  example,  in  oil-rich  Texas,  a 
family  of  4  is  now  totally  ineligible  if  the 
mother  earns  a  gross  income  of  $212  per 
month.  Congress  hardly  read  any  of  last 
years  proposals  before  passing  the  Omnibus 
Act— these  proposals,  starting  with  the  de- 
structive 150%  rule,  should  be  repealed.  The 
system  of  work  incentives  and  expense  dis- 
regards painstakingly  fashioned  by  Con- 
gress over  previous  years  must  be  restored. 
When  a  single  parent  pays  the  price  of  leav- 
ing her  children  to  take  a  low  paying  job, 
she  should  be  able  to  retain  a  decent  level  of 
benefits  for  the  children. 

Besides  loss  of  cash  benefits  to  the  work- 
ing poor,  even  more  Important  for  many 
families  Is  the  loss  of  Medical  benefits 
which  occurs  automatically  with  the  loss  of 
AFDC.  This  again  will  fall  primarily  on  chil- 
dren, whose  families  cannot  now  afford 
medical  care.  Congress  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  correct  its  mistakes  of  last  year. 

As  well  as  reversing  the  cruel,  short-sight- 
ed changes  enacted  last  year.  Congress  must 
scrutinize  the  administration's  new  propos- 
als even  more  carefully  because  Reagan  has 
turned  up  the  heat  on  poor  people  as  a 
result  of  the  budget  deficit  he  created  by 
bloating  the  defense  budget  and  cutting 
taxes  for  the  rich. 

Several  proposals  demand  particular  scru- 
tiny. The  first  is  Reagan's  curious  "work- 
fare"  proposal.  Last  year  Congress  gave  the 
states  the  option  of  setting  up  workfare  pro- 
grams. The  states  overwhelmingly  rejected 
this  option,  realizing  that  these  programs 
have  been  shown  to  be  financially  wasteful 
and  useless  in  creating  job  skills  for  people. 
In  perversion  of  "New  Federalism  "  Reagan 
will  now  force  the  states  to  enact  workfare. 
WROAC  is  opposed  to  Reagan's  workfare, 
which  means  forcing  welfare  mothers  out  of 
the  home  into  make-work  jobs  at  minimum 
wage,  with  no  training  or  skills  developed.  It 
is  based  on  the  Insulting  myth  that  poor 
people  have  no  "work  ethic ".  We  have  a 
work  ethic,  now  we  need  work.  We  need  real 
jobs  now.  as  well  as  job  training.  That  is 
what  will  save  money  in  the  long  run,  not 
workfare,  which  will  require  a  new  army  of 
bureaucrats  to  administer,  at  a  time  when 
states  are  cutting  back  their  casework  staff. 
Reagan's  workfare  Is  a  thinly-veiled  form  of 
exploration,  which  will  weaken  the  poor 
even  further,  in  the  name  of  the  so-called 
work  ethic  and  will  save  no  money. 

Other  new  Reagan  proposals  are  even 
more  outrageous.   He   has  proposed:   with- 


holding benefits  from  families  until  they 
prove  they  can't  find  a  job.  This  means  that 
the  kids  may  not  eat  until  after  the  mother 
proves  her  futile  job  search  to  the  casework- 
er. We  say  "Mr.  President— children  have  to 
eat  ^very  day". 

Ending  the  emergency  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  helps  fsunilies  get  a  new  start 
with  small  special  grants  after  a  disaster, 
such  as  a  fire  or  a  robbery. 

Penalizing  poor  people  for  sharing  hous- 
ing by  counting  income  of  even  unrelated 
adults  in  the  home,  against  the  welfare 
grant,  even  if  they  do  not  support  the  chil- 
dren. The  extended  families  common  in 
poor  communities  will  be  hurt  and  families 
moving  in  together  who  are  obviously  still 
well  below  the  proverty  level  will  see  their 
benefits  cut  because  they  tried  to  stretch 
their  grants. 

Count  special  energy  assistance  payments 
against  the  grant  of  poor  families.  This  is 
based  on  the  absurd  idea  that  such  pay- 
ments are  ""double-dipping"  by  poor  people. 
Obviously  It  neglects  the  fact  the  AFDC 
grants  for  utilities  are  ridiculously  low  ev- 
erywhere. 

End  AFDC  for  parents  when  the  youngest 
child  is  16.  Someone  should  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  child's  age  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  employability  of  the  parent!  This  is 
merely  a  way  of  snatching  money  from  the 
poor.  This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
new  cuts,  but  it  should  serve  to  show  Con- 
gress that  the  new  cuts  are  unfair  and  dan- 
gerous to  America's  children. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  to  all  our  represent 
atives  that,  as  you  consider  these  cuts,  we 
are  watching  you  carefully.  We  know  all 
your  votes  from  last  year's  debates  and  we 
will  know  your  votes  this  year.  WROAC  has 
made  voter  registration  a  priority  this  year 
and  poor  people  around  this  country  will 
vote  in  unprecedented  numbers  this  year. 
We  will  fight  for  our  children. 

Thank  you.* 


POSITION  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
RODINO  ON  RECORD  VOTES 
TAKEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  this  morning 
while  having  a  physical  examination 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  there- 
fore, missed  the  votes  taken  earlier 
today  on  the  six  bills  under  suspen- 
sion. Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  H.R.  3620,  H.R.  4468,  H.R. 
4688,  H.R.  3345,  H.R.  2329.  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  290.« 
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MAYOR  BARNEY  SCHWARTZ  OF 
PASO  ROBLES,  CALIF..  RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif orina  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  retirement  after  a 
long  period  of  dedicated  service  of 
Mayor  Barney  Schwartz  of  Paso 
Robles.  Calif.  Barney  was  first  elected 
to  the  Paso  Robles  City  Council  in 


1962  and  has  been  elected  mayor  by 
his  fellow  council  members  10  consecu- 
tive times.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  all  of  us  in  gov- 
ernment in  the  Paso  Robles  area. 

Barney  Schwartz  first  came  to  Cali- 
fornia after  heroic  services  with  Pat- 
ton's  3d  Army  during  World  War  II.  In 
1950.  he  and  his  brother  Dale  pur- 
chased radio  station  KPRL,  which, 
though  sold  in  1960.  remains  a  thriv- 
ing and  vital  radio  station  in  that  part 
of  California.  From  1950  to  1960. 
Barney  was  a  director  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  he  was  president  for 
2  of  those  years. 

In  his  32  years  of  service,  on  the  city 
council,  as  Mayor  Barney  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  Paso  Robles  community 
in  bringing  industry,  tourism,  and 
other  business  to  the  city  as  well  as 
encouraging  agriculture.  He  has  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  revitallza- 
tion  of  the  city's  sewer  system,  streets 
and  roads,  bridges,  and  a  host  of  other 
projects. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Barney  for  several  years,  and 
ours  has  been  a  friendly,  cooperative, 
and  constructive  relationship.  He  has 
always  recognized  the  need  for  local, 
State,  and  Federal  officials  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  the  problems  facing 
towns  like  Paso  Robles.  and  his  hard 
work  and  can-do  attitude  have  been 
very  important  in  bringing  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  city. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Barney, 
following  his  retirement,  intends  to 
pursue  his  career  in  freelance  writ- 
ing—something he  was  actively  in- 
volved In  before  he  entered  govern- 
ment, was  able  to  continue  while  in 
government,  and  is  now  excellently 
qualified  to  pursue  with  all  his  energy. 
I  wish  him  the  best,  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  giving  thanks  to 
this  great  public  servant.* 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  MINERAL 
LANDS  LEASING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I. 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  as  that  act  was  amended  by 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Act  of  1976. 

The  1976  amendments  were  born  in 
an  era  marked  by  the  hysteria  follow- 
ing the  October  1973  OPEC  oil  embar- 
go. The  Nation  and  Congress  were 
seeking  alternative  energy  sources  to 
the  oil  we  had  become  so  dependent 
upon.  While  almost  90  percent  of  our 
total  domestic  recoverable  hydrocar- 
bon reserves  were  coal,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Nation's  energy  require- 
ments were  being  supplied  by  coal- 
less  than  20  percent.  Of  that  small 


portion  of  our  energy  requirements 
being  met  by  coal.  Federal  coal  was 
supplying  a  mere  3.3  percent  of  total 
U.S.  coal  production,  yet  the  Federal 
reserves  represented  over  60  percent 
of  western  coal.  In  essence,  the  contri- 
bution of  federally  owned  coal  to  the 
Nation's  total  energy  requirements 
was  woefully  deficient. 

In  1975,  Congress  decided  that  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  was  instru- 
mental in  the  shortfall  of  coal  produc- 
tion on  Federal  reserves,  and  set  out  to 
correct  what  it  perceived  as  deficien- 
cies in  the  act.  The  result  was  the  1976 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Act,  which  made  sweeping  changes  to 
the  whole  procedure  of  acquiring  a 
Federal  coal  lease.  Unfortunately, 
many  good  features  were  also  swept 
out  with  the  changes.  In  other  in- 
stances, counterproductive  provisions 
were  adopted.  But  most  importantly, 
we  are  not  producing  coal  at  the  rate 
we  should  be  producing.  In  short,  the 
1976  act  is  in  need  of  adjustment  and 
fine  tuning.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  intended  to  effect  needed  adjust- 
ment, but  I  hasten  to  add  that  It  is  a 
limited  bill,  addressing  only  a  few  of 
the  perceived  deficiencies  of  the  1976 
act.  It  is  a  limited  bill  because  we  are 
into  the  3d  month  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  97th  Congress,  and  addresses  only 
those  issuies  which  need  attention 
forthwith. 

First,  there  Is  a  provision  In  section  3 
of  the  FCLAA  of  1976  which  prohibits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
Issuing  any  type  of  mineral  lease  to  an 
entity  which  holds  and  has  held  for  a 
period  of  10  years  a  Federal  coal  lease 
without  producing  that  lease  In  com- 
mercial quantities.  This  provision  has 
been  Interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  issue  any  additional  coal 
leases,  or  leases  for  oil  and  gas,  oil 
shale,  sodium,  potassium,  phosphate, 
or  for  any  other  type  of  lease  obtain- 
able under  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  simply  for  failure  to 
produce  one  Federal  coal  lease  within 
10  years. 

This  Is  an  overly  harsh  penalty  and 
is  the  kind  of  overkill  that  can  occur 
In  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  It  Is  a 
penalty  that  Is  applied  only  to  coal.  No 
other  leasable  mineral  under  the  1920 
act  Is  subject  to  such  a  provision. 

The  section  3  penalty  Is  also  unnec- 
essary In  light  of  new  authority  under 
the  1976  amendments  to  terminate 
coal  leases  not  producing  in  commer- 
cial quantities  on  a  date  certain.  The 
public  Interest  Is  not  served  by  this 
provision.  It  Is  unnecessary  overkill 
and  should  be  eliminated. 

Second,  there  is  a  requirement  in 
section  5  of  the  FCLAA  that  all  coal 
lands  in  a  logical  mining  unit,  a  device 
which  permits  the  packaging  of  coal 
properties  so  they  can  be  developed  In 
an  efficient,  economical,  and  orderly 
manner, 'i>e  contiguous  or  touching. 
This  requirement  does  not  recognize 


that  coal  deposits  may  be  Interrupted 
by  physical  separation  or  geologic  con- 
ditions, and  that  surface  contiguity 
may  be  destroyed  by  legal  separations 
such  as  rights-of-way  or  boundary 
lines.  The  concept  of  a  logical  mining 
unit  is  frustrated  by  the  requirement 
of  contiguity  because  the  basic  pur- 
pose for  creating  a  logical  mining  unit, 
that  is.  because  it  makes  economic  and 
geologic  sense,  is  ignored.  For  these 
reasons,  the  contiguity  requirement 
should  be  deleted  from  the  definition 
of  a  logical  mining  unit. 

The  third  provision  of  the  1976  act 
addressed  by  the  amendments  which  I 
introduce  today  requires  that  the  coal 
reserves  of  a  logical  mining  unit  be  ex- 
hausted In  a  period  of  40  years.  No 
other  type  of  leasable  mineral  is  sub- 
ject to  such  a  forced  production  re- 
quirement. The  40-year  mineout  is  im- 
practical in  situations  where  there  are 
extremely  large  reserves  or  where  the 
coal  must  be  recovered  by  sequential 
surface  and  underground  mining  oper- 
ations. This  requirement  works  a  par- 
ticular hardship  on  the  steelmaking 
industry  because  long-range  reserves 
of  metallurgical  coal  are  needed  for 
continuing  support  of  steel-producing 
operations.  The  annual  coking  coal  re- 
quirements for  a  steel  plant  are  typi- 
cally fixed  within  narrow  volume  limi- 
tations, and  it  Is  Impractical  and  un- 
economical to  activate  the  mining  of 
metallurgical  coal  on  scattered  leases. 
It  is  clearly  wasteful  to  utilize  this  lim- 
ited commodity  for  purposes  other 
than  steelmaking. 

The  40-year  exhaustion  requirement 
does  not  recognize  that  coal  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  steam  coal  now  exceed 
50  years,  nor  does  it  recognize  that 
generating  facilities  have  longer  lives 
than  40  years.  Of  more  importance, 
however,  the  40-year  exhaustion  may 
have  the  effect  of  creating  bust  towns 
by  compelling  lessees  to  prematurely 
close  down  an  operation  which  could 
utilize  available  transportation,  infra- 
structure, and  local  employment  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  If  coal  oper- 
ations are  permitted  to  continue  in  a 
more  orderly  fashion  according  to 
long-term  contractual  commitments 
and  geologic  conditions,  this  bust-town 
effect  would  not  occur.  Therefore,  the 
40-year  exhaustion  is  counterproduc- 
tive and  should  be  deleted  from  the 
statute. 

Fourth,  the  1976  amendments  im- 
posed strict  diligent  development 
standards  which  require  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  In  commercial  quantities 
within  10  years.  The  amendments 
which  I  offer  today  do  not  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  diligent  develop- 
ment. Rather,  they  address  some  very 
practical  problems  posed  by  this  re- 
quirement. 

As  the  diligent  development  require- 
ment now  exists,  a  lease  must  be  pro- 
duced or  terminated.  Unlike  the  condi- 
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tion  of  continued  operation,  the  con- 
cept which  requires  continued  produc- 
tion once  the  initial  threshold  of  dili- 
gent development,  or  startup,  is 
achieved,  there  are  no  saving  factors 
which  would  excuse  the  operator  from 
producing  coal  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. Current  law  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  suspend  the 
condition  of  continued  operation  upon 
the  payment  of  jwlvance  royalties  in 
the  event  of  strikes,  the  elements  or 
casualties  not  attributable  to  the 
lessee.  No  such  provision  applies  to 
the  condition  of  diligent  development. 
Startup  times  for  large-scale  western 
surface  mines  depend  upon  the  lessees 
ability  to  acquire  a  market  for  the 
coal,  the  availability  of  transporUtion 
to  that  market,  acquisition  of  all  the 
necessary  permits.  licenses.  and 
approvals  now  required  by  the  1977 
Surface  Mining  Act.  procurement  of 
equipment  and  financial  assistance, 
and  the  construction  of  ground  facili- 
ties and  associated  powerplants.  All  of 
this  takes  time.  But  under  current  law. 
the  lessee  must  be  producing  coal  in 
commercial  quantities  by  the  end  of  10 
years  or  he  loses  his  lease.  This  termi- 
nation provision  does  not  even  com- 
port with  the  20-year  primary  term  of 
a  coal  lease. 

The  amendments  which  I  offer 
today  would  allow  flexibility  to  this 
10-year  production  requirement  where 
it  Is  needed.  But  at  a  price.  In  the 
event  that  commercial  production 
cannot  commence  by  the  end  of  10 
years,  the  lessee  would  be  required  to 
pay  an  advance  royalty  of  1  percent  of 
his  recoverable  reserves  in  the  lease. 
This  advance  royalty,  which  is  already 
authorized  to  be  paid  In  lieu  of  the 
condition  of  continued  operation, 
could  be  used  for  satisfaction  of  either 
diligent  development  or  continued  op- 
eration, but  for  not  more  than  10 
years  in  total.  This  would  afford  the 
lessee  some  degree  of  flexibility  in 
achieving  diligent  development  if  it  is 
required,  because  the  lessee  would  not 
automatically  lose  his  lease  for  failure 
to  achieve  commercial  production 
within  10  years.  It  would,  however, 
result  In  a  loss  of  management  flexibil- 
ity at  the  other  end  of  the  spectnun 
because,  in  the  event  of  a  suspension 
of  operations  after  diligence  is 
achieved,  the  operator  will  have  sub- 
tracted from  his  total  of  10  years  for 
which  advance  royalties  can  be  paid 
the  number  of  years  for  which  he  has 
already  paid  advance  royalties  in  lieu 
of  diligent  development. 

The  concept  of  shared  revenue 
under  the  1976  amendments  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  modification. 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  share  equally  in  advance  royalties 
paid  for  either  diligent  development  or 
continued  operation.  In  the  event  that 
commercial  production  is  not  achieved 
at  the  end  of  the  primary  term  of  20 
years,   all   advance   royalties  paid   to 


that  point  would  be  forfeited,  the 
lease  would  be  terminated,  and  the 
United  States  would  retain  the  coal 
deposits.  This  result  will  certainly  be  a 
deterrent  to  speculation  and  urmeces- 
sary  delays  in  lease  development. 

The  advance-royalty  concept  would 
provide  revenue  to  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Governments^  the  same  time 
flexibility  is  providbd  to  lessees  who 
genuinely  require  more  than  10  years 
to  get  their  mines  into  production.  It 
Is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide  this 
degree  of  flexibility,  yet  it  would  also 
be  in  the  public  Interest  to  terminate 
the  lease  of  anyone  who  attempts  to 
abuse  this  provision. 

The  fifth  aspect  of  the  1976  amend- 
ments addressed  by  the  bill  I  offer  is 
the  requirement  that  a  lessee  submit 
an  operation  and  reclamation  plan  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  ap- 
proval within  3  years  after  lease  issu- 
ance. This  plan  is  designed  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  lessee's  customer, 
and  the  lessee  rarely  has  a  customer 
within  3  years.  More  Importantly,  the 
requirement  that  the  plan  be  submit- 
ted within  3  years  is  superfluous  in 
light  of  the  requirement  under  the 
Surface  Mining  Act  that  a  coal  opera- 
tor obtain  a  permit  before  conducting 
surface  coal  mining  operations.  An  ex- 
haustive mining  and  reclamation  plan 
must  be  submitted  in  order  to  obtain 
this  permit. 

By  eliminating  only  the  3-year 
aspect  of  the  requirement  to  submit 
an  operation  and  reclamation  plan 
under  the  PCLAA,  the  lessee  could 
submit  this  plan  contemporaneously 
with  his  mining  and  reclamation 
permit  application.  The  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  construes  the  3-year  plan 
required  under  the  PCLAA  as  a  plan 
which  demonstrates  that  the  require- 
ments of  diligent  development,  maxi- 
mum economic  recovery,  and  preven- 
tion of  waste  will  be  achieved.  It  would 
make  more  sense  to  allow  the  lessee  to 
submit  his  PCLAA  plan  at  a  time 
when  he  has  a  customer  and  knows  in 
greater  detail  how  his  operaton  will  be 
conducted.  The  3-year  submission  date 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  current 
law  as  an  unnecessary  and  unreason- 
able requirement. 

Finally.  I  am  proposing  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  some  much- 
needed  flexibility  to  the  requirements 
of  diligent  development  and  continued 
operation  to  the  producers  of  metal- 
lurgical coal.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
metallurgical  or  coking  coal  is  used  for 
steelmaking.  It  is  a  unique  conunodity 
separated  from  steam  coal  by  its 
chemical  characteristics.  And  it  is  a 
commodity  which  is  reasonably  scarce 
and  located  only  in  certain  regions  of 
the  country. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  would 
exempt  coking  coal  from  diligence  and 
continued  operation  so  long  as  the 
coking  coal  deposits  are  used  in  or  will 
be  used  in  or  are  dedicated  to  the  sup- 


port of  steelmaking  facilities.  Because 
steel  plants  operate  within  fixed 
volume  limitations  each  year,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  require  the  production  of 
more  coal  than  will  be  required  for 
cokemaking  each  year.  Yet.  if  at  any 
time  the  coking  deposits  are  used  or 
sold  for  other  than  metallurgical  pur- 
poses, the  exemption  would  be  lost. 
This  would  mean  that  those  deposits 
would  be  subject  to  standard  diligence 
requirements  and  possible  lease  termi- 
nation if  the  lessee  fails  to  comply 
with  those  requirements. 

Conditions  have  significantly 
changed  since  1976.  In  the  6-year 
period  from  1974  to  1980,  Federal  coal 
production  more  than  tripled,  while 
total  U.S.  coal  production  increased  by 
a  third.  The  Federal  share  of  total 
U.S.  coal  production  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  is  now  almost  8Mt  percent 
of  all  coal  produced  in  this  country.  In 
1980,  Federal  coal  production  exceed- 
ed 69  million  tons,  and  it  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment recently  issued  an  exhaustive 
study  on  the  development  and  produc- 
tion potential  of  Federal  coal  leases 
which  shows  significant  progress  in 
lease  development,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  Congress  in  1976  when  the 
leasing  amendments  were  enacted.  Of 
565  Federal  leases  studied,  198  have 
approved  mine  plans  and  another  118 
have  mine  plans  pending.  Only  63  of 
the  remaining  number  of  leases,  repre- 
senting 3  percent  of  the  recoverable 
coal  reserves  under  lease,  are  unlikely 
to  be  developed,  primarily  because  of 
difficult  mining  conditions,  lack  of 
adequate  transportation,  and  insuffi- 
cient minable  reserves  of  marketable 
quality. 

The  OTA  study  clearly  indicates 
that  Federal  leases  are  being  devel- 
oped and  produced— leases  issued 
before  the  1976  act.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  1976  act  had  any  effect  on  the  in- 
creased production.  But.  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  6  years  has  taught  us 
that  there  are  several  inequities  in  the 
1976  amendments  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. There  are  certain  provisions 
which  require  flexibility,  and  there  are 
some  which  frustrate  the  purpose  of 
the  1976  amendments.  These  are  the 
defects  my  bill  addresses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
enacting  this  legislation. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RESCIND  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  PREVIOUSLY  PRO 
VIDED.  NEW  DEFERRALS.  AND 
REVISIONS  TO  EXISTING  DE- 
FERRALS-MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-155) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
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states:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday.  March  18. 
1982.) 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee),  for 
today,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  of  North  Carolina  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rogers)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Trible.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  60  minutes.  March 
30. 

Mr.  Taoke.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes. 
March  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McHuGH,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  30. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gore,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
22. 


Mr.  600DLING. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Deckard. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Daub  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  LeBoittillier. 

Mr.  Morrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mrs.  Heckler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  e:dwaros  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  DovtTNEY. 

Mr.  Moftett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hxtbbaro. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Derrick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LtTKEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  WiRTH  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  FAtmTROY. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Leland. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rogers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Shumway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
22.  1982.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3443.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  pro- 


posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-154);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3444.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  rail  safety 
statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Conunerce. 

3445.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  itQi.i(:e  of  intent 
to  Issue  commercial  export  license  (or  cer- 
tain defense  articles  or  services  which  in- 
volve certain  transfers  from  Italy  to  Brazil, 
pursuant  to  public  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
Por^gn  Affairs. 

34516.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
watershed  plan  and  an  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  Upper  Mud  River 
watershed.  West  Virginia,  pursuant  to 
public  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3447.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  implementation  of  the  program  of 
reviewing  decisions  made  by  administrative 
law  judges  as  a  result  of  hearings  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  pur- 
suant to  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3448.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  payable  for  1  week 
of  unemployment,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
eliminate  trade  readjustment  allowances  for 
workers  not  enrolled  In  approved  training 
on  July  1,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Department's  annual  report  on  the  find- 
ings of  validation  surveys  of  hospitals  ac- 
credited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accre- 
dition  of  Hospitals  for  fiscal  year  1980.  pur- 
suant to  public  law;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

3451.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  SUte 
Cochalrmen,  Alaska  Land  Use  Council, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Alaska  Land  Use  Council  for  the  period 
ending  December  1981.  pursuant  to  public 
law;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize a  study  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Warm  Springs  Living 
Memorial  In  Warm  Springs.  Ga.:  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  97-460).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  4709.  A  bUl  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay  Inter- 
est on  overdue  payments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
461).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

PRIVATE    BILLS    AND    RESOLU 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1481.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George 
Herbert  Weston  and  Mabel  Gregson  Weston 
(Rept.  No.  97-462).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3592.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ulll 
Tuifua,  Talamealoou  Tuifua.  Heta  Tuifua, 
Sateki  Tuifua.  Ilaisaane  Tuifua.  and  Ofa 
Hemooni  Tuifua;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-463).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1093.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sandra  Reyes 
Pellecer  (Rept.  No.  97-464).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLJ3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  !4r  BROYHILL; 
H.R.  5M4   A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  machines  specifically  designed  for 
stretch  or  heat-set  texturing  of  continuous 
filament  manmade  fibers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  5885.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations   for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baokam.  Mr.  BuTLDt.  Mr.  Forsythx, 
Mr.  KiNDifKSS.  Mr.  Prnii.  Mr.  RnoD. 
and  Mr.  Triblx): 
H.R.  5886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  that  fully  insured  Individ- 
uals reaching  the  age  of  65  may  elect  to  in- 
stitute a  moratorium  on  old  age  Insurance 
benefits,    employee    taxes    and    employer 
taxes.  In  order  to  continue  working  until 
choosing   to  retire;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PENWICK: 
H.R.  5887  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
subject  to  adjustment  under  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  or  subject  to  any  other 
automatic  adjustment,  and  to  provide  that 
any  bill  or  resolution,  and  any  amendment 
to  any  bill  or  resolution,  which  would  in- 
crease Members'  pay  may  be  adopted  only 
by  a  recorded  vote:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 

Rules.  

By  Ms.   FERRARO  (for  herself.  Mr. 
MouHAKi.  and  Mr.  Grxxr ): 
H.R.  5888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  improved  protection 
for  foreign  diplomatic  missions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr  FRANK; 
H.R.  5889.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
individuals  and  families  purchasing  a  resi- 
dence for  the  first  time;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Url)an  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  5890.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration   for   research   and   develop- 
ment,   construction    of    facilities,    and    re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  5891.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  hospital  and  surgical  appar- 
el; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Makriott): 
H.R.  5892.  A  bill  to  extend  the  perjod 
during  which  certain  grazing  privileges 
granted  with  respect  to  Federal  lands  in  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  may  be  exer- 
cised; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  5893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  de- 
termining the  amount  of  payment  for  cer- 
tain drugs  under  the  medicare  program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  KENNEIX.Y  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Momrrr. 
H.R.  5894.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  placement  of 
vending  machines  in  rest  areas  on  the  Inter- 
state System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mawiiott.        Mr.        CHnrry.        Mr. 
MuvPMT.  Mr.  Hanskn  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Ramall.  and  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia): 
H.R.  5895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of   1930  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DkNakois): 
H.R.  5896.  A  bill  to  condition  U.S.  military 
support  for  El  Salvador  on  participation  by 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  in  negotia- 
tions with  all  major  parties  to  the  conflict 
which  are  willing  to  er\gage.  without  precon- 
ditions, in  such  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  a  cease-fire  and  an  equitable 
political  solution  to  the  hostilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  5897.  A  bill  to  esUblish  nationally 
uniform  user  taxes  for  purposes  of  financ- 
ing port  development  and  to  provide  that 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  apply  to 
such  taxes,  to  give  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  levying  of  duties  of  tonnage  by  State 
port  authorities  for  purposes  of  financing 
certain  deep-draft  navigation  projects,  to 
provide  for  an  expedited  procedure  for  the 
approval  of  navigation  projects  and  related 
landside  facilities  In  such  ports,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  5898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  to  prohibit  the  discrimination 
against  employees  of  predecessor  employers 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  PASHAYAN: 
H.R.  5899.  A  bill  to  eliminate  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  official  cadastral  survey  and  a 


private  survey  of  certain  lands  of  the  Se- 
quoia National  Forest,  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.   MICHEL  (for   htmaelf.   Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Broom- 
riKLO,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  CiLMAN,  Mr.  Conablx,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
and  Mr.  Kemp): 
H.R.  5900.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  re- 
vltalization  and  facilitate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  5901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  nonstructu- 
ral projects  to  prevent  or  mitigate  shore 
damages  attributable  to  Federal  navigation 
works;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral set-aside  for  comparison  food  shopping 
services;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL 
H.R.  5903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   extend   gratuitous 
wage  credits  to  individuals  who  served  in 
the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  during  World 
War  II,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  5904.  A  bill  to  encourage  SUtes  to 
provide  unemployment  benefits  to  certain 
partially  unemployed  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  5905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  equip- 
ment which  conserves  irrigation  water  an 
additional  10-percent  Investment  tax  credit; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  STUDD8: 
H.R.  5906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978  to  clarify  provisions  relating 
to  claims,  financial  responsibility,  and  civil 
penalties;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.  5907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  credit  to  Individuals  for  maintaining  a 
household    for    older    dependents;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUDD: 
H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
August  14,  1982.  as   "National  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  Day ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 
H.    Res.    400.    Resolution    to   amend   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of 
legislation  that  affects  the  rate  of  pay  of 
Members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  assassination  of  Kemal 
Arlkan,  a  consul  general  of  the  Government 
of  Turkey  assigned  to  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OxLXY.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Weber  of 
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MInnesoU,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Siuian- 
DER,   Mr.   Brown   of   Colorado,   Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  McCoixtm.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nafier. 
Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts   of    Kansas,    Mr.    Buley.    Mr. 
LeBodtillier,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Hunter.   Mr.   Weber   of   Ohio,   Mr. 
Rogers,   Mr.  Skezn,   Mr.  Smith  of 
New     Jersey,     Ms.     Fiedler,     Mr. 
Hendon.   Mr.   Wolf,    Mr.    Nelligan, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Craigc 
H.    Res.    402.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
neither  House  of  the  Congress  should  recess 
or  adjourn  for  a  period  of  more  than  3  days 
at  a  time  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
completes  action  on  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
301.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Caribbean  Basin  Initiative;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Braun 
Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  5909.  A  bill  relating  to  the  licensing 
of  the  vessel  Querube  II  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.R.  5910.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to 
claims    presented    in    the    action    entitled 
"Salmon  C.  Harvey  and  James  V.  Aquavella 
against  the  United  States  of  America ";  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  McHdgh. 

H.R.  450:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  1918:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Ms.  Ferraro.  and  Mr.  Myers. 

H.R.  1999:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  4454:  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Waloren, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Zeteretti,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
CuNGER.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hughes.    Mr.    Minish,    Mr.    Dreier.    Mr. 


Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Lott,  and 

H.R.  4535:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  MorrETr,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4709:  Mr.  D' Amours. 

H.R.  5050:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hartnett. 
Mr.  HiLLis,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  5252:  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  5348:  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mrs.  BouQUARD.  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  5404:  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  5472:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Oarza.  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  5509:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  5530:  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  5551:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada, Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr,  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kocovsek. 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wampler,  and  Mr. 
Wolfe. 

H.R.  5600:  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and 
Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  5627:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  5645:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  5646:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  5647:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Murfhy,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  5648:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  5717:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  5729:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  380:  Mr.  Corcoran, 

H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  P(x:LinTA.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Bliley. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Dwyer  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly. 

H.J.  Res.  428:  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  DeNar- 
dis, Mr.  EtoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
McHugh.  and  Mr.  Gray. 


H.J.  Res.  441:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Buley.  Mr.  Gris- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.  Res.  339:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Ratch- 
PORD,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Grisham. 
Mr.  McHucH,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  James  K, 
Coyne,  and  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.  Res.  371:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Applecate, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
WiLUAM  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  DakoU,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fary.  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Ftthian.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Odarini.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  LaFalcs, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Matsui,  Mr.  MAVRomjs.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
McHuoH,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  ScHtmxR.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skel- 
toh.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr, 
Young  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti. 

H.  Res.  374:  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr, 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Stark. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

375.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  responsibility  of  existing 
harbor  and  river  chaiuiels  and  user  fees  on 
E>ort  facilities;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurjiond). 

PRATn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blest  the  Lord,  O  my  soul;  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name: 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forvet 
not  aU  His  benefits,  who  forgives  ail 
your  iniquity,  who  heals  all  your  dis- 
eases—Ps&lma  103:  1-3. 

Loving  Heavenly  Father,  we  pray 
this  morning  for  all  in  our  Senate 
family  who  are  In  need.  We  commend 
to  Thee  Senator  Javlts.  May  he  be 
comforted  in  these  hours  by  Thy 
loving  presence  and  may  he  be  aware 
of  the  love  and  concern  of  his  many 
friends  In  this  place.  We  pray  for  the 
rapid  and  complete  recovery  of  Sena- 
tor Bakxx  and  the  total  healing  of 
Senator  TmnucoifD. 

There  are  those  in  our  midst  whose 
needs  we  know  not.  Be  with  those  who 
are  ill  or  lonely  or  discouraged.  En- 
courage those  who  are  fnistrated  and 
feel  like  quitting.  Help  those  who  have 
financial  need,  especially  those  facing 
election,  who  in  addition  to  their  unre- 
lenting responsibilities  here,  must  or- 
ganize their  campaigns  and  raise 
funds.  We  pray  for  our  families,  for 
wives  who  feel  neglected  or  aban- 
doned, for  children  who  feel  cheated 
because  they  have  so  little  time  with 
father. 

Gracious  God.  touch  every  life  in 
this  large  Senate  family  with  healing 
and  renewal,  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally,  and  spiritually.  We  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Physi- 
cian. Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    after 
the   recognition   of   the   two   leaders 


under  the  standing  order  today,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Danforth  and  Mr. 
Kastzn.  will  be  recognized  in  that 
order  on  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  longer  than  15  minutes  in 
length,  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  close  of  morning  business,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  once 
more  S.  391.  the  agent  identities  bill, 
at  which  time  the  pending  question 
will  be  the  amendment.  No.  1339.  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradixy). 

An  order  has  been  entered.  I  believe, 
for  a  vote  to  occur  on  the  Bradley 
amendment  at  2  p.m..  to  be  followed 
by  third  reading  and  final  passage  of 
S.  391.  or  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4, 
which  is  the  companion  measure, 
without  further  amendment,  debate, 
point  of  order,  or  appeal. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  that 
statement  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists? 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

After  the  disposition  of  S.  391  or 
H.R.  4.  the  companion  measure,  if  that 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  without 
debate,  according  to  the  order  entered 
on  last  evening,  the  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  Senate  Resolution  344. 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  a 
vote  will  occur  thereon. 

After  the  disposition  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 344.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1080.  the  regu- 
latory reform  bill. 

It  is  expected.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  will  have  reasonably 
normal  working  hours  today.  Notwith- 
standing that  this  is  Thursday  and  the 
regularly  scheduled  late  evening  as  ne- 
cessity may  dictate,  I  do  not  foresee 
that  requirement  for  this  day  and  I 
expect  the  Senate  to  complete  its  busi- 
ness at  approximately  6  p.m. 

Barring  unforeseen  circumstances 
and  requirements  that  would  indicate 
otherwise.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  be  in  session  on  Friday: 
rather,  to  ask  consent  to  recess  over 
until  Monday  next.  I  will  not  now  put 
that  request  so  that  we  may  Judge  the 
progress  that  is  made  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

It  is  my  understanding  as  well  that 
at  some  point  during  the  course  of  this 


day.  an  effort  will  be  made  once  more 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
so-called  flexitime  proposal.  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  of  that  possibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  see  no  Senator  seek- 
ing recognition. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  the  con- 
trol, of  the  distinguished  acting  minori- 
ty leader,  or  if  he  has  no  requirement 
for  it.  to  ask  the  Senate  for  permission 
to  reserve  that  time  until  a  later  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDETH'  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON  I  thank  the  President 
and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  ask  to  reserve  our  time  until  later. 

I  thank  the  Chair  very  much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  remaining  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  remaining  to  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  or 
the  minority  leader  may  be  reserved 
for  general  purposes  until  any  time 
before  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in  the 
course  of  this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DANPORTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abonor).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  IMPERATIVE:  A 
PROPOSAL  TO  REDUCE  ARMA- 
MENTS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
across  the  world,  people  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  understanding 
that  nuclear  weapons  represent  a 
grave  peril  to  the  continuity  of  life  on 
our  planet.  In  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  expressions  of  concern  about 
the  nuclear  arms  race  are  increasing. 
The  church  is  involved  both  here  and 
abroad.  Physicians  in  both  West  and 
East  are  united  in  their  determination 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust, an  event  they  describe  with  hor- 
rifying and  clinical  precision  as  the  ul- 
timate medical  problem.  In  Japan,  the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identines  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


only  nation  to  experience  the  devasta- 
tion of  nuclear  attack,  even  insignifi- 
cant increases  in  defense  spending 
evoke  popular  demonstrations  against 
any  move  by  Japan  to  Join  the  nuclear 
club.  Town  meetings  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  have  called  for  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weaponry.  In  Con- 
gress, resolutions  are  circulating  which 
call  variously  for  the  superpowers  to 
renounce  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  to  freeze  immediately  their  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  war- 
heads. 

The  attention  to  nuclear  weaponry 
is  healthy  and  overdue.  The  most  im- 
portant moral  issue  in  the  history  of 
humanity  is  whether  we  will  destroy 
the  world  with  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
determination  to  prevent  nuclear  holo- 
caust must  be  our  most  pressing  com- 
mitment as  long  as  humanity  holds 
the  power  to  destroy  itself  and  the 
Earth. 

The  imperative  of  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  the  Earth  must  be  faced 
realistically  and  with  no  delusions 
about  the  nature  or  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
a  large  and  powerful  nation  with 
values  and  interests  fundamentally  ad- 
verse to  our  own.  In  the  past  5  years, 
while  the  United  States  was  cutting 
back  in  some  areas  of  arms  production, 
Soviet  military  assembly  lines  were 
outproducing  the  United  States  3  to  1 
in  most  strategic  and  tactical  weapons. 
In  conventional  arms,  the  Soviet 
Union  produced  four  times  as  many 
tanks  as  the  United  States,  twice  as 
many  fighter  planes,  and  11  times  as 
many  submarines  in  1980  alone. 

The  1982  Department  of  Defense 
Posture  Statement  estimates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  outspent  the  United 
States  by  $450  billion  in  the  last 
decade.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  t>e  like  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
This  is  the  real  world.  Unilateral  arms 
restraint,  no  matter  how  fervent  our 
hope  that  it  would  Induce  similar  re- 
straint by  the  Soviets,  has  not  worked 
in  the  past  and  will  not  work  in  the 
future. 

Business  sis  usual  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is. 
nevertheless,  intolerable.  The  future 
of  the  planet  is  in  the  balance.  The 
shared  interest  in  reducing  the  risk 
that  we  will  destroy  life  on  Earth  is 
overwhelming.  It  must  serve  as  a  point 
of  departure  toward  a  new  sanity  in 
nuclear  armaments. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fourfold  in- 
crease in  strategic  weapons  deploy- 
ment during  the  12  years  of  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  We 
caruiot  ignore  50,000  nuclear  warheads 
equaling  20  billion  tons  of  TNT.  We 
must  act  to  reverse  the  inexorable 
march  toward  destruction. 

On  Wednesday,  I  Joined  with  Sena- 
tor Mathias  in  cosponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations  on  strategic  arms 


held  or  planned  by  either  superpower, 
and  on  measures  to  control  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  and  tech- 
nology. Such  negotiations  are  crucial; 
already  the  two  superpowers  have 
enough  nuclear  warheads  to  destroy 
each  other  many  times  over.  A  nuclear 
war  is  not  winnable. 

I  have  studied  the  resolution  recent- 
ly introduced  by  Senators  Hatfield 
and  Kennedy,  calling  for  a  freeze  of 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems 
at  current  levels,  followed  by  efforts  to 
negotiate  reductions.  I  am  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  objective  of  the 
resolution:  bringing  the  nuclear  arms 
race  to  a  halt.  I  have  reservations 
at>out  the  practical  effects  of  the  pro- 
posal. I  am  concerned  the  proposal  is 
not  compatible  with  the  zero-option 
approach  proposed  by  the  President 
last  year  with  respect  to  deployment 
of  missiles  in  Europe.  Further.  I  am 
convinced  that  immediate  efforts  are 
needed  to  reduce  nuclear  weaponry 
and  am  concerned  that  a  freeze  could 
remove  any  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  dismantle  their  nuclear  arsenal. 

I  believe  that  negotiations,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Mathias  resolution,  point 
the  way  to  dramatic  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  attain  reductions  in 
the  most  destabilizing  part  of  our  re- 
spective nuclear  arsenals:  multiwar- 
head  land-based  missiles  which,  be- 
cause of  their  size  and  accuracy,  have 
first-strike  capability. 

I  propose  a  simple  and  inunediate 
point  for  discussion  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  ex- 
change for  Soviet  agreement  to  dis- 
mantle their  SS-18  missiles.  President 
Reagan  should  renounce  development, 
construction,  and  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile. 

The  President,  with  the  approval  of 
Congress,  has  committed  the  United 
States  to  development  and  deployment 
of  100  MX  missiles,  each  capable  of  de- 
livering 10  nuclear  warheads  to  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Congress  is  about 
to  approve  $2.8  billion  for  engineering 
development  and  $1.5  billion  for  pro- 
curement in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Flight  testing  will  begin  in  1983;  in 
1986.  the  first  MX  missiles  will  be  de- 
ployed. When  40  missiles  have  been  in- 
stalled in  fixed  silos,  another  60  will  be 
located  elsewhere,  possibly  in  more 
survlvable  modes.  When  the  program 
is  complete,  the  United  States  will 
have  spent  at  least  $50  billion. 

The  Soviet  SS-18  missile  was  de- 
ployed in  1974;  it  was  fitted  with  mul- 
tiple warhead  capability  (MIRVed)  in 
1976.  to  carry  10  warheads  in  the  2- 
megaton  range.  Today.  308  are  oper- 
ational. They  have  greater  throw 
weight  than  any  missile  in  existence. 
They  have  been  tested  for  cold  launch 
and  are  as  accurate  as  our  best  missile. 

The  cancellation  of  MX  and  the  de- 
commissioning of  the  SS-18  would 
eliminate   the   most   threatening  and 


destabilizing  systems  on  both  sides 
while  preserving  a  reasonable  symme- 
try in  Soviet  and  American  forces. 

The  United  States  would  retain  450 
Minuteman  H's  with  1  warhead  and 
550  highly  accurate.  MIRVed  Minute- 
man  Ill'sjfwith  3  warheads.  The  Sovi- 
ets woula  retain  the  backbone  of  their 
ICBM.  force,  more  than  300  MIRVed 
SS-19's.  each  with  6  warheads.  The 
SS-19  is  as  accurate  as  the  Minuteman 
III  and  considerably  more  accurate 
than  the  Minuteman  II.  Thus,  under 
my  proposal,  the  United  SUtes  would 
not  feel  compelled  to  develop  even 
more  accurate  ICBM's  and  the  Soviets 
would  not  have  to  develop  yet  another 
generation  of  land-based  strategic 
weapons.  The  spiral  would  stop. 

In  summary,  my  proposal  is  immedi- 
ate, simple,  and  would  enhance  stabili- 
ty by  reducing  the  deployment  of 
highly  MIRVed  ICBM's.  It  would  be 
the  first  real  step  toward  strategic 
arms  reduction,  especially  if  the  SALT 
II  restriction  on  modernizing  existing 
land-based  ICBM's  remains  in  force. 
But  it  would  only  be  a  first  step.  I 
would  hope  that  this  proposal,  with  its 
limited  goal,  would  be  practical  to  ne- 
gotiate. I  have  been  very  encouraged 
by  the  public  statements  of  President 
Reagan  placing  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  achieve  actual  reductions  in  strate- 
gic forces  and  renewing  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  negotiating  process. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union— with  all 
their  profound  differences— will  ignore 
the  most  pressing  moral  imperative  in 
human  history.  We  can  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  chance  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. We  must. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
KASTEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  a  time  period  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


SENATOR  KASTENS  PLAN  FOR 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
present  my  budget  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  which  provides  enough  spending 
restraint  and  economic  growth  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1985. 

Unlike  other  alternatives  being  dis- 
cussed in  Congress,  this  plan  uses 
President   Reagan's   fiscal   year    1983 
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budget  and  economic  assumptions  as  a 
base.  I  revise  the  Reagan  budget  to  In- 
clude a  real  defense  Increase  of  7  per- 
cent, a  stretchout  of  the  automatic 
cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  periods  for 
entitlements,  and  acceleration  of  the 
personal  tax  rate  reductions. 

Spending  restraint  in  all  areas  of  the 
budget  is  essential.  The  high  cost  of 
government  has  pushed  all  Americans 
to  the  economic  brink.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  forecast  shows  mas- 
sive deficits  for  the  next  few  years 
unless  Congress  takes  action  now. 

The  huge  budget  deficits  we  face 
today  are.  in  large  part,  a  result  of  the 
recession.  When  people  are  out  of 
work,  they  cannot  pay  taxes,  and 
many  have  to  turn  to  Washington  for 
financial  help.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  a  1  percent 
drop  in  real  economic  growth  widens 
the  deficit  $66  billion  by  1986. 

Real  economic  growth  and  spending 
restraint  are  the  only  way  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  have  tried  to  balance 
the  budget  through  tax  increases  in 
the  past,  and  all  we  have  to  show  for 
the  effort  Is  more  spending,  less  sav- 
ings and  investment,  and  less  economic 
productivity.  Tax  increases  are  part  of 
the  reason  that  we  are  in  economic 
trouble  today. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  we  must  ac- 
celerate the  third  year  of  the  personal 
tax  cut.  This  would  put  us  back  on  the 
schedule  originally  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  1  year  ago.  If  we  had 
kept  to  the  original  Reagan  tax  cut 
schedule,  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
high  unemployment  and  low  economic 
growth.  Acceleration  of  the  tax  cut 
would  not  add  to  the  deficit,  because  I 
would  offset  it  by  repealing  the  busi- 
ness tax  credit  leasing  provisions  of 
last  summer's  tax  bill. 

I  share  President  Reagan's  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  national  defense.  De- 
fense  spending  has  declined  from  the 
1964  level  of  43.4  percent  of  the 
budget  to  26.5  percent  in  1982.  Clearly 
this  is  a  trend  that  must  be  reversed  if 
we  are  to  adequately  defend  our  coun- 
try. We  have  more  than  a  decade  of 
underfunding  to  correct,  but  our  de- 
fense budget  should  receive  the  same 
careful  scrutiny  that  social  programs 
received  last  year.  We  must  make  sure 
that  our  defense  dollars  are  spent  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  My  budget  plan, 
therefore,  calls  for  a  real  Increase  in 
defense  spending  of  7  percent  for  each 
fiscal  year  through  1985.  Of  all  the  al- 
ternative budget  plans,  this  Is  the 
smallest  reduction  in  defense  spending 
from  the  President's  request.  Defense 
would  still  be  funded  at  a  level  well 
above  the  last  Carter  request. 

Mr.  President,  the  remaining  deficit 
cannot  be  significantly  reduced  by  cut- 
ting only  nondefense  discretionary 
programs,  such  as  vocational  educa- 
tion, historic  preservation,  and  guar- 
anteed loans.  These  kinds  of  domestic 
discretionary  programs  and  accounts 
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made  up  16.5  percent  of  the  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1982  compared  to  23.0  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1964.  For  this 
reason,  my  plan  assumes  only  three- 
fourths  of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed spending  reductions  in  discre- 
tionary programs.  This  would  give 
Congress  room  to  accommodate  both 
spending  restraint  and  congressional 
priorities. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  should 
push  for  the  sale  of  nonessential  Fed- 
eral assets,  such  as  abandoned  military 
bases.  Federal  office  buildings,  and 
some  financial  holdings.  We  could 
raise  at  least  $45  billion  over  the  next 
3  years  through  the  sale  of  such  items. 
This  is  only  4  percent  of  the  total  $1 
trillion  the  U.S.  Government  spent  to 
acquire  these  assets,  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  few  of  them  would  go  far 
toward  closing  the  budget  gap. 

But  the  real  boom  in  Government 
spending— from  $118.6  billion  in  1964 
to  $704  billion  this  year— comes  from 
the  growth  in  entitlement  programs, 
which  have  grown  from  over  33.6  per- 
cent of  the  budget  in  1964  to  57.0  per- 
cent in  1982.  This  growth  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  large  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  these  programs, 
which  occur  each  year.  In  most  cases, 
these  adjustments  far  exceed  the  wage 
increase  for  average  American  work- 
ers. 

Many  workers,  both  union  and  non- 
union, have  shown  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  smaller  wage  benefit 
packages  this  year.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
private  sector  and  stretch  out  all 
scheduled  pay  and  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  3  months  in  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees would  be  included  as  well.  This 
proposal  alone  would  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  $33  billion  by  1985. 

Unlike  many  of  the  entitlement  pro- 
posals being  discussed  these  days, 
mine  does  not  call  for  elimination  or  a 
freeze  of  C07..A'8,  and  pay  raises.  Cur- 
rent benefits  would  not  be  cut;  recipi- 
ents would  simply  wait  15  months  for 
their  full  COLAs  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent 12  months.  As  in  the  case  of 
American  workers,  this  proposal  would 
bring  the  Increases  in  line  with  real 
economic  productivity. 

In  the  weeks  ahead.  Congress  will  be 
putting  together  a  budget  for  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year.  With  high  unem- 
ployment, soaring  Interest  rates,  and  a 
stagnant  economy,  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  act  now.  I  believe  that  my 
budget  plan  offers  a  well-balanced  ap- 
proach that  will  enhance  President 
Reagan's  plan  for  economic  recovery. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  a  successful  solution 
to  our  economic  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sui  outline  of  my  budget  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  out- 
line was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a).  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
board  of  visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker).  Appropriations: 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
lNOt7YE).  Appropriations;  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunh),  Armed 
Services;  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  at  large. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 


THE  GREAT  OIL  SWINDLE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  March  15 
issue  of  Forbes  magazine  entitled 
"The  Great  Oil  Swindle." 

It  argues  very  forcefully  against  pre- 
maturely declaring  that  the  oil  crisis  is 
over,  and  concludes  that: 

Whether  it  lasts  six  months  or  three 
years,  the  so-called  glut  is  only  a  correction 
and  not  a  change  in  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  supply.  It  is  not  the  coming  of 
spring,  but  that  rare  sunny  day  in  January. 

With  planning  and  coordination,  the 
current  relaxation  of  prices  and 
supply  could  give  us  the  breathing 
room  we  need  to  develop  alternatives 
to  imported  oil.  But,  absent  a  cohesive 
energy  policy,  the  current  glut  of  oil  is 
a  double  edged  sword  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous sort.  It  not  only  lulls  us  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  regarding  oil 
supplies,  but  also  effectively  undercuts 
any  efforts  we  might  make  toward 
energy  self-sufficiency  by  making 
them  economically  unattractive. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  low  oil  prices 
and  high  interest  rates.  Government 
direction  and  assistance  is  crucial  to 
the  development  of  alternatives  to  for- 
eign oil  and  to  energy  conservation. 
This  Is  no  time  to  abandon  the  pro- 
grams we  have  so  painstakingly  devel- 
oped. To  do  so  will  leave  us  more  vul- 
nerable than  ever  to  the  next  supply 
Interruption  or  price  Increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Forbes  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Great  Oil  Swindle 
(By  James  Cook) 

Even  down  50%  and  more,  oil  shares  have 
few  buyers.  The  word  is  out:  The  oil  crisis  is 
over.  In  real  and  perhaps  even  in  nominal 
terms  the  price  of  crude  is  going  down. 
OPEC— the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries— is  a  paper  tiger,  a  victim 
of  its  own  unbridled  greed. 

You  can't  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine or  turn  on  the  tube  these  days  without 
hearing  about  plunging  oil  prices  and  the 
mounting  glut.  Falling  prices  carry  their 
own  momentum,  just  as  rising  prices  do.  So 
prices  may  yet  go  lower,  considerably  lower. 


Yet  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  business 
and  in  investment  is  to  draw  long-term  con- 
clusions from  short-term  happenings,  and  in 
that  respect  the  idea  that  the  oil  crisis  is 
over  will  go  down  In  history  as  the  great  oil 
swindle  of  1982.  Eton't  blame  OPEC:  we  are 
really  swindling  ourselves  with  this  delu- 
sion. Yet.  If  OPEC  wanted  to  lull  lU  victims 
Into  a  vulnerable  complacency,  it  could 
hardly  do  worse  than  encourage  the  notion 
that  the  world  was  choking  on  oil. 

What  has  really  happened  is  this:  Three 
circumstances  have  conjoined  to  create  a 
temporary  oversupply. 

One.  as  the  market  continues  to  absorb 
the  huge  impact  of  the  1979-80  price  In- 
creases, the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
working  to  reduce  oil  usage— a  price-driven 
conservation.  At  some  point,  however, 
demand  adjusts  to  the  new  price,  and  only 
further  price  rises  will  encourage  further 
conservation.  With  worldwide  consumption 
off  10%  in  two  years,  we  are  about  at  that 
point  right  now. 

Two,  for  both  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons the  rulers  of  Saudi  Arabia  decided  to 
push  production  higher  than  their  revenue 
needs  require — out  of  a  desire  to  unify 
prices  and  to  maximize  their  own  long-term 
advantages  and  in  exchange  perhaps  for  a 
promise  of  U.S.  military  protection. 

Three,  a  worldwide  recession  is  dampening 
down  demand,  closing  down  energy-consum- 
ing factories  all  over  the  world  and  throw- 
ing millions  of  workers  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  Governments  cannot  effectively 
combat  this  recession  without  sending  infla- 
tion—and probably  oil  prices— soaring  again. 

For  another  year,  perhaps  for  two.  oil 
prices  wiU  remain  under  pressure.  Ehiring 
this  period  it  may  be  all  the  Saudis  can  do 
to  hold  prices  steady  in  nominal  terms,  and 
that  means  real  prices.  I.e.,  Inflation-adjust- 
ed prices,  will  inevitably  decline.  But  then 
the  chances  are  high  that  once  again  the 
world  will  face  another  oil  shock  compara- 
ble In  severity  to  those  of  1973  and  of  1979 
and  1980.  Oil  prices  have  not  really  perma- 
nently peaked.  They  have  merely  risen  er- 
ratically: a  sharp  thrust  upward,  followed 
by  a  leveling  off  or  even  a  decline— then, 
almost  without  warning,  another  spike  up- 
wards. The  situation  Is  as  unnerving  as  it  is 
economically  dangerous. 

"Oil  is  going  to  remain  the  premium,  the 
paramount  commercial  fuel  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come. '  says  Melvin  A.  Conant.  a 
Washington  energy  consultant  who  once 
headed  the  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
international  energy  section.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  countries— the  U.S., 
Japan,  possibly  Germany— the  energy  mix 
in  the  industrial  world  has  not  really 
changed  appreciably. '  Indeed,  between  1974 
and  1980.  oil's  share  of  the  world  energy 
market  shrank  only  one  percentage  point- 
to  43.6%— with  the  gains  being  made  not  by 
coal,  which  also  gave  up  1%  of  the  market, 
but  by  natural  gas  and  nuclear  energy. 

In  the  U.S..  at  least,  these  gains  in  re- 
duced energy  consumption  have  been  made 
at  a  devastating  price.  Import  your  steel  and 
your  automobiles  and.  of  course,  you  use 
less  energy.  That's  how  a  good  deal  of 
American  "conservation"  has  come  about. 
The  saving  In  oil  consumption  has  been 
achieved  only  at  the  cost  of  the  export,  ob- 
solescence and  subsequent  dismantling  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  America's  energy-in- 
tensive Industrial  machine.  And  not  only 
the  auto  industry  has  suffered,  but  those  in- 
dustries that  traditionally  support  it— auto 
parts,  metalworking,  machine  tools.  And  so 
have  iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  coke,  even 


petrochemicals  and  refined  petroleum. 
Gone,  much  of  them,  and  unlikely  ever  to 
return. 

Yale  University  lecturer  Philip  Verleger.  a 
former  Treasury  Department  energy  advis- 
er, puts  the  reduced  demand  for  oil  in  chill- 
ing perspective:  "I  have  said  I  can  see  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  below  $25  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  there  Is  an  economic  fore- 
cast behind  that  prediction  that  Is  very 
grim." 

Despite  this  reduction  in  demand,  energy 
costs  absorbed  12  percent  of  the  U.S.  GNP 
last  year,  up  from  1  percent  or  less  In  the 
early  Seventies.  According  to  Bankers 
Trust.  It  now  takes  twice  as  much  capital  to 
develop  the  same  volume  of  energy  as  it  did 
a  decade  ago.  You  have  to  dig  deeper.  look 
harder  and  spend  more  money.  In  economic 
terms,  the  marginal  efficiency  of  the  extra 
capital  Involved  Is  very,  very  low.  The  drain 
on  the  U.S.  economy— and  that  of  the 
world- has  been  devasUtlng.  Whether  you 
put  the  primary  blame  on  oil  prices.  Infla- 
tion or  interest  rates,  they're  part  of  the 
same  complex  of  problems.  "The  enormous 
price  hikes  In  1973-74  and  1979-80, "  says 
Herbert  W.  Krupp.  Bankers  Trust  energy 
economist,  "drained  consumer  purchasing 
power  in  the  United  SUtes,  disrupted  Inter- 
national trade,  provoked  economic  distor- 
tions and  accelerated  inflation." 

In  short,  even  if  oil  drops  to  $35  a  barrel, 
the  crisis  isn't  over.  The  oil  economy  and 
the  world  economy  are  Increasingly  one  and 
the  same.  Without  wasting  unnecessary 
sympathy  on  the  oil  companies,  this  Is 
something  to  keep  In  mind  when  people  talk 
about  their  "obscene  profits."  Much  of  that 
profit  is  simply  channeled  into  new  capital 
investment,  much  of  It  as  relatively  low 
return.  For  every  dollar  that  a  Mobil  wastes 
on  a  Marcor.  many,  many  more  dollars  go 
Into  the  search  for  oil.  with  a  good  part  of 
the  oil  dollar  literally  disappearing  into  dry 
holes  In  the  ground. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  world  econo- 
my is  in  recession,  with  so  much  purchasing 
power,  so  many  investment  dollars  drained 
away? 

In  a  decade  when  oil  prices  first  quadru- 
pled and  then  tripled,  economic  growth 
slowed  everywhere— In  the  U.S.  and  Europe, 
the  developing  world  and  even  Japan.  As 
against  a  5%  annual  growth  rate  between 
1965  and  1972.  world  real  GNP  rose  only 
3.8%  annually  between  1973  and  1978.  only 
2.6%  between  1979  and  1981.  Prospects  for 
the  Eighties  as  a  whole  are  dismal.  The  gen- 
erally optimistic  World  Bank  doesn't  foresee 
much  more  than  a  3%  industrial  world 
growth  rate— scarcely  enough  to  keep  up 
with  a  growing  population,  to  say  nothing  of 
raising  living  standards.  For  better  or  worse, 
the  world  Is  committed  to  economic  growth 
and  will  be  as  long  as  population  and  aspira- 
tions keep  expanding. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  Royal  Dutch/ 
Shell's  managing  directors  maintained  that 
a  growth  rate  of  less  than  3  percent  would 
be  "not  far  short  of  an  economic  disaster  for 
most  of  the  world.""  resulting  in  underem- 
ployment, lack  of  material  progress  and 
social  unrest.  "'Low  growth,""  he  said,  "would 
lead  to  a  situation  of  despair  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  world's  populations."  The  Ingenui- 
ty of  modem  institutions  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  men  who  run  them  have  so  far 
kept  catastrophe  at  bay.  But  they  may  not 
manage  to  do  so  forever.  One  day  a  straw 
may  break  the  camel  "s  back,  a  stray  spark 
ignite  the  tinder. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  conclude 
from   all   this   that   the   free   market   has 
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broken  OPEC's  power.  Tested  It  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  broken  It.  As  long  as  Saudi 
Arabia  has  more  money  than  It  needs— that 
is.  for  the  foreseeable  future— OPEC  will 
probably  have  the  power  to  trim  production 
to  fit  demand,  setting  lU  prices  at  leveU 
that  wlU  optimize  Its  long-term  advantage. 
Which  is  to  say:  not  so  high  as  to  provoke 
its  customers  to  retaliatory  violence  or  to 
push  them  into  chaos. 

Why.  then,  have  prices  weakened  lately? 
It  is  a  question.  In  part,  of  the  delay  in- 
volved In  responding  to  what  has  already 
happened  In  the  market. 

"Prom  1975  to  1981. '  says  Yale's  Verleger. 
•you  could  predict  what  OPEC  was  going  to 
do  based  on  what  the  Rotterdam  spot 
market  was  doing.  OPEC  follows  the 
market.  What  happens  U  OPEC  will  take 
eight  months  to  two  years  to  catch  up.  Con- 
sumer prices  don't  rise,  so  consumers  don't 
get  a  signal  to  conserve,  and  Inventories 
don't  get  liquidated. " 

The  oil  market  is  anything  but  free  and 
probably  never  has  been.  It  was  the  discov- 
ery by  the  Libyans,  in  the  early  Seventies, 
of  how  It  could  be  manipulated  that 
brought  OPEC  to  power  in  the  first  place 
(Porbe*.  Apr.  15.  197«)  Soon  after  QaddafI 
came  to  power  in  19«9.  the  Ubyans  began  to 
demand  an  Increase  in  both  their  Ux  rates 
on  oil  and  the  price  on  which  those  taxes 
were  based.  The  oil  companies  refused.  To 
enforce  their  wUl  at  a  time  when  supplies 
were  tight,  the  Libyans  ordered  a  cutback  In 
production.  In  this  way.  Ubya  broke  the 
International  oil  companies'  control  of  the 
price.  The  companies  knuckled  under  to 
Libya's  demanded  and  they  have  knuckled 
under  to  OPEC  ever  since.  Higher  prices 
often  meant  reduced  supply— supply  re- 
duced enough  to  support  the  increase  In 
price. 

But  now.  or  so  the  theory  goes.  OPEC  has 
been  fatally  damaged,  destroyed  by  It  own 
greed  and  avarice.  For  as  OPEC  prices 
moved  upward,  production  slowly  expanded 
elsewhere  in  the  world— in  Egypt.  Mexico, 
the  North  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  overall  oil 
demand  slackened,  the  consuming  countries 
cut  back  on  their  purchases  from  OPEC  and 
OPEC's  market  share  began  to  decline— 
from  65%  as  recently  as  1976  to  51%  last 
year.  During  the  some  period.  OPEC  pro- 
duction dropped  from  31  million  barrels  a 
day  to  roughly  22  million. 

Several  Individual  OPEC  countries  priced 
themselves  right  out  of  the  market  last 
year.  Algeria,  Ecuador.  Iran  and  Iraq  al- 
ready have  current  account  deficits  in  their 
balance  of  payments,  and  by  1984  or  1985 
OPEC  as  a  whole  could  move  Into  the  red. 
As  against  a  1980  peak  of  $117  billion.  Bank- 
ers Trust  London  economist  Susan  Bluff  ex- 
pects OPEC's  current  account  to  shift  from 
a  151.8  billion  surplus  In  1982  to  a  $7.1  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1985. 

To  fund  their  development  program,  the 
OPEC  countries  need  to  maintain  a  certain 
level  of  revenue,  and  so,  as  they  move  into 
deficit,  the  financial  pressures  could  be  con- 
siderable. WlU  OPEC  crack  under  the 
strain?  Don't  bet  on  It.  Self-interest  Is  a 
powerful  glue.  A  return  to  genuine  free 
market  In  oil  would  result  in  a  level  of 
Income  for  most  OPEC  countries  that  would 
thnist  them  back  into  the  poverty  from 
which  they  arose  and  send  their  ruling 
classes  fleeing  to  London,  Paris  and  New 
York  with  howling  mobs  at  their  heels.  If 
Intelligent  self-interest  does  not  hold  OPEC 
together,  blind  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a 
collapse  In  Its  monopoly  will. 

It  was  not  loss  of  freedom  that  threw 
Poland  Into  turmoil  but  a  deterioration  of  a 
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none-too-high  standard  of  living.     One  of  To  susuin  the  price  at  current  levels  of 

the  reasons  for  the  Iranian  revolution. "  says  demand.  Saudi  Arabia  has  already  cut  back 

Bijan    MoBsavar-Rahmanl.     a    member    of  production  in  the  last  six  months,  from  10 

Iran's  OPEC  delegation  from   1976-78.  now  million   to   8.5   million   barreU   a  day.   and 
an  energy  consultant  and  member  of  Har 

that 


vard's  Energy  Security  project,  "is  that  a 
cash  crunch  forced  the  government  to  cut 
back  on  some  of  its  spending  and  develop- 
ment proJecU  at  a  time  when  expectations 
had  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  One  can 
see  the  same  pressures  building  up  in  some 
of  the  other  countries— Iraq,  for  example. 
Expectations  have  been  raised,  and  if  they 
cannot  \k  met.  ..." 

But  even  If  the  producers  are  chary  of  cut- 
ting back  much  on  development,  there  are 
other  alternatives.  They  can  live  off  their 
accumulated  financial  reserves  temporarily, 
or  they  can  even  move  into  the  capital  mar- 
keU  to  fUiance  their  deficits  Just  as  the 
nonoil  LDCs  have. 

•EvenU  are  going  to  test  OPEC  a  good  bit 
as  a  cartel. "  says  Exxon's  Chairman  Clifton 
C.  Garvin.  But  they've  had  a  remarkable 
facility  In  the  last  few  years  to  hang  togeth- 
er." 

Despite  the  continuing  glut  and  the 
steady  slackening  in  demand,  OPEC  is  in 
one  sense  even  stronger  now  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  Despite  the  sharp  decline  In  Ira- 
nian and  Iraqi  production,  the  Gulf  produc- 
ers—Saudi Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq.  Kuwait  and 
the  Emirates— stUl  generate  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  OPEC's  total  output.  The  U.S.  es- 
pecially has  t)ecome  more  vulnerable, 
buying  over  22%  of  iU  Imports  from  the 
Middle  East  vs.  10%  in  1973. 

In  the  end.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  key.  It  pro- 
duced 43.7%  of  OPEC's  total  output  last 
year.  m.  28%  In  1976.  and  still  boasU  the 
world's  richest  reserves.  But  that  is  only 
half  of  the  country's  strength.  With  a 
native  population  of  perhaps  5  million. 
Saudi  Arabia  does  not  have  the  huge  eco- 
nomic demands  of  an  Indonesia,  a  Nigeria  or 
a  Mexico.  A  poor  man  with  no  money  and 
lots  of  kids  cant  afford  to  be  unemployed:  a 
rich  man  with  a  few  kids  and  a  fat  bank  ac- 
count can. 

As  proprietor  of  the  world's  largest  oil  re- 
serves. Saudi  Arabia  has  a  vested  Interest  in 
seeing  the  oil  era  extended  for  as  long  as 
possible.  That  means  pricing  Its  product  at  a 
level  that  will  prevent  the  development  of 
alternative  fuels.  It  means  trying  to  main- 
tain sUble.  If  steadily  rising,  prices  as  well, 
so  the  customer  can  absorb  them  without 
damaging  his  economy. 

The  Saudis  objectives  were  neatly  dis- 
tilled a  year  or  two  back  in  a  report  of 
OPEC's  long-term  strategic  policy  commit- 
tee (Forbes.  Jan.  19.  1981).  The  report  advo- 
cated a  program  of  steadily  Increasing  the 
real  price  of  oil  In  the  face  of  Inflation.  In- 
telligent greed,  enlightened  self-interest 
even.  Milking  the  cow.  but  not  starving  her 
to  death.  That  would  mean  an  annual  price 
Increase  of  maybe  10%.  a  doubling  In  prices 
every  7W  years.  That  orderly  and  rational 
program  is  now  In  the  "deep  freese. "  as 
Saudi  Oil  Minister  Ahmed  Z^aki  Yamani 
puU  It.  the  victim  of  the  present  oil  surplus. 
In  lU  place  Is  uncerulnty  and  prospective 
disaster.  "You're  not  going  to  get  a  long 
period  of  steady  movement  of  oil  prices  In 
one  direction  or  the  other. "  says  Philip  Ver- 
leger. "The  world  Just  doesn't  work  that 
way. " 

But  to  mistake  this  instability  as  the  prel- 
ude to  the  collapse  of  OPEC  or  a  long-range 
oversupply  of  oil  is  like  maintaining  the  cli- 
mate is  changing  because  we  happen  to 
have  a  warm  day  in  January.  In  oil.  we  may 
have  a  series  of  warm  days,  but  the  tMslc  cli- 
mate still  has  not  changed. 


Yamani  has  said  repeatedly  that  his  coun- 
try may  well  cut  even  further.  The  kingdom 
needs  6.5  million  barrels  a  day  to  finance 
the  $235  billion  development  program  it  ex- 
pects to  complete  In  1985.  and  it  also  needs 
6.5  million  barrels  a  day  to  provide  the  asso- 
ciated gas  it  needs  to  support  Its  new  petro- 
chemical industries.  Thus,  some  analysU 
argue,  that  6.5  million  constitutes  an  irre- 
ducible production  minimum. 

But  Yamani  dismisses  such  simplifica- 
tions. The  kingdom,  he  has  said,  could  con- 
ceivably cut  back  to  as  little  as  3  million  or  4 
million  barrels  a  day  If  It  had  to.  And  maybe 
It  will.  Nobody  knows  at  this  point,  includ- 
ing the  Saudis  very  probably.  But  by  the 
end  of  this  year  Saudi  Arabia's  financial 
surplus  will  probably  run  around  $200  bil- 
lion. Given  the  factions  among  Ibn  Saud's 
progeny  that  are  opposed  to  rapid  develop- 
ment, a  cut  In  production  might  not  be  en- 
tirely unwelcome. 

The  world's  current  oil  surplus  seems  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  2  million  barrels  a 
day.  maybe  4%  of  world  production,  but  the 
Saudis  might  have  to  cut  back  much  further 
than  2  million  barrels  to  eliminate  the 
present  surplus  entirely.  Last  November's 
cutback  has  already  been  offset  by  Increases 
In  Nigerian  production,  and  a  cut  to  6.5  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  might  simply  enable 
Kuwait,  Libya  and  Algeria  to  recover  their 
earlier  production  levels.  Some  optimists 
have  read  Into  this  situation  a  loss  of  con- 
trol by  OPEC  over  price  and  production. 

"Saudi  Arabia  could  defend  the  price  on 
its  own,"  Yale's  Verleger  says.  They  could 
go  down  to  4  million  barrels  a  day  temporar- 
ily and  bring  the  whole  [glut]  process  to  a 
stop — on  their  own— right  now." 

•It's  malnUinlng  the  price  when  there's  a 
surplus  that  requires  real  cartel  power," 
says  John  Llchtblau.  head  of  New  York's 
authoritative  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation.  "And  they  have  been  able  to  do 
that.  I  dont  think  anybody  In  OPEC  Is  de- 
liberately going  to  undermine  the  floor 
price." 

Why.  then,  the  current  glut?  OPEC's 
problem  Is  in  part  a  matter  of  timing.  OPEC 
has  never  succeeded  in  formally  proration- 
Ing  production  among  Its  membership,  and 
so  lacks  the  ability  as  yet  to  respond  quickly 
in  pricing  situations,  the  way  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  the  Bank,  of  England  can  in  a 
currency  crisis.  But  it  is  learning. 

This  Is  not  to  minimize  the  strains  within 
OPEC.  In  the  past  few  years  the  pressures 
within  the  cartel  have  grown  increasingly 
complex,  mixing  politics  and  economics  in 
bewildering  and  even  contradictory  ways. 
Traditional  price-hawks  like  Libya.  Nigeria 
and  Iran  want  a  larger  share  of  the  oil 
market,  even  at  the  cost  of  lower  prices. 
Saudi  Arabia's  neighbors  and  cohorts  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  tend  to  resent  Saudi  dictation: 
Kuwait  complains  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
duced IU  market  from  1.2  million  to  600.000 
t>arrels  a  day:  the  Emirates  have  plans  to  in- 
crease production  by  900.000  barrels  a  day 
at  a  time  when  Saudi  Arabia  itself  is  plan- 
ning to  add  1.5  million  barrels  a  day  of  ca- 
pacity. 

Most  Important  of  all:  The  Iranian  revolu- 
tion has  shifted  the  power  balances  within 
the  region  and  within  OPEC  Itself,  widening 
the  abyss  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  an- 
cient enemy,  Iran,  drawing  Saudi  Arabia 
and  leftist  Iraq  much  closer  together.  One 
analyst  even  argues  that  Saudi  Arabia's  re- 
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fusal  to  Increase  prices  a  year  ago  had  less 
to  do  with  economics  than  with  a  desire  to 
deprive  Iran  of  badly  needed  additional  rev- 
enues and  to  discipline  Libya  for  its  outspo- 
ken opposition  to  Iraq. 

What  happens  if  all  that  Iraqi  and  Iranian 
oil  comes  suddenly  flooding  back  Into  the 
world  markets?  The  Iranian  revolution  and 
then  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  took  close  to  7 
million  barrels  of  oil  off  the  world  market. 
Though  the  war  still  rages,  both  countries 
want  to  raise  their  production  to  4  million 
barrels  a  day,  t>j.  1  million  or  fewer  current- 
ly, and  Iraq  has  ambitions  of  going  to  6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  within  a  few  years. 

Won't  all  this  extra  oil  more  than  offset 
any  Saudi  cutbacks?  In  the  real  world,  re- 
storing Iraqi  and  Iranian  production  will  be 
easier  said  than  done.  Neither  Iran  nor  Iraq 
has  hesitated  to  attack  the  other's  oil  facili- 
ties. The  Iranians  have  blown  up  Iraq's 
shipping  terminal  in  the  Gulf,  while  terror- 
ists have  periodically  shut  down  its  pipeline 
access  to  the  export  market  through 
Turkey.  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Peace  would  not  necessarily  restore  order 
and  discipline  to  Iran,  however,  nor  end  the 
threat  of  an  internal  upheaval  In  Iraq.  Dic- 
tator Saddam  Hussein  has  scarcely  covered 
himself  with  glory  in  the  war.  and  Iran's 
sectional  interests  threaten  it  with  Chaos. 

Saudi  Arabia  sees  Iran  as  a  major  force 
for  trouble  In  the  region.  Along  with 
Kuwait.  Qatar  and  the  Emirates,  it  loaned 
$14  billion  to  Iraq  to  tide  it  over  its  present 
financial  difficulties,  kt  a  time  when  Iran's 
own  reserves  have  dwindled  to  under  $2  bil- 
lion. Last  May.  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other 
Gulf  states  organized  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  to  ensure  security  and  stability  in 
the  region.  There's  no  question  that  the 
council's  principal  villain  is  Iran,  and  with 
good  reason.  Three  times  Iran  has  bombed 
Kuwait's  territory  to  discourage  its  support 
for  Iraq,  and  it  supposedly  promoted  an  un- 
successful coup  In  Bahrain  in  December 
that  was  engineered  in  part  by  pro-Iranian 
Saudi  Shiites.  It's  a  safe  bet.  then,  that 
OPEC  win  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation when  Iranian  oil  and  Iraqi  oil  start 
flowing  copiously  again- if  and  when  it  does 
start  flowing  copiously. 

Actually,  Mideastem  dissension  could  as 
easily  lead  to  cutbacks  and  disruptions  In 
supply  as  to  a  breakup  of  OPEC.  Whatever 
current  pressures  supply  and  demand  may 
bring  on  price,  they  are  nothing  beside  the 
Impact  another  political  upheaval  could 
have.  Including  the  oft-predicted  overthrow 
of  the  present  Saudi  regime.  Harvard's  Mos- 
savar-Rahmanl  expects  such  an  interrup- 
tion to  occur  In  the  mld-Elghties.  either  be- 
cause of  a  political  disruption  or  because  of 
a  decision  to  cut  back  production,  a  shock 
he  figures  could  send  prices  Into  the  $70-to- 
$80  range. 

So  the  U.S.— and  the  world,  for  that 
matter— has  become  more  vulnerable  rather 
than  less.  We  are  all  more  dependent  on  the 
Middle  East  than  we  used  to  be  and  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  international  oil  compa- 
nies to  allocate  supply  as  efficiently  as  they 
did  during  the  1973-74  embargo.  Then  they 
marketed  over  90%  of  the  world's  oil;  today 
they  handle  no  more  than  50%.  The  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  has  Inherited  the 
responsibility,  but  it's  unlikely  to  have 
either  the  expertise  or  the  political  author- 
ity necessary  to  do  the  job. 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable:  Wheth- 
er it  lasts  six  months  or  three  years,  the  so- 
called  glut  is  only  a  correction  and  not  a 
change  In  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
supply.  It  is  not  the  coming  of  spring,  but 
that  rare  sunny  day  In  January. 


And  that  Is  where  the  great  oil  swindle 
comes  in.  the  great  self-delusion.  The  cur- 
rent price  weakness  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  us.  Ever  since  1974,  production  outside 
of  OPEC  has  t>een  steadily  rising,  increasing 
by  nearly  a  third  in  under  eight  years.  What 
has  made  much  of  that  increase  possible  is 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  international  oil  price. 
Only  last  E>ecember.  for  example.  Atlantic 
Richfield  conceded  it  was  the  1979-80  price 
Increases  that  really  Justified  putting  its 
new.  high-cost  Kuparuk  field  in  Alaska  into 
full  production.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
now  plenty  of  companies— and  countries 
outside  OPEC— that  are  vulnerable  to  any 
decline  in  the  price  of  oil. 

The  U.S.  Government's  interest  in  avoid- 
ing prolonged  price  weakness  in  oil  is  espe- 
cially strong.  Some  $24  billion  of  its  fiscal 
1982  tax  revenues  will  come  from  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  and  every  $1  drop  In  the 
price  of  oil.  Philip  Verleger  calculates,  will 
cost  the  Treasury  $1.4  billion. 

Higher  prices  are  also  the  best  hope  of 
preserving  what's  left  of  the  U.S.  synfuels 
program— oil  shale,  coal  gasification  and  liq- 
uefaction. The  truth  is  we  still  need  a  syn- 
fuels program  every  bit  as  much  as  we  ever 
did.  Not  only  does  such  a  program  serve  to 
warn  OPEC  that  there  really  are  limits  to 
how  high  its  prices  can  go.  it  also  offers 
hope  of  providing  the  U.S.  with  the  energy 
security  it  needs  in  the  event  of  a  disruption 
in  worldwide  supplies.  •'Oil  is  so  essential  to 
our  economic  and  strategic  well-being,"  says 
New  York  oil  consultant  Walter  Levy,  "that 
we  would  be  unwise  not  to  try  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  our  dependence  on  oil  Imports." 

With  Its  very  national  existence  at  stake. 
South  Africa  has  been  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  for  energy  autonomy,  through  Its 
Sasol  coal-gasification  project.  The  price  of 
a  U.S.  synfuels  program  could  be  equally 
high,  but  it  would  still  probably  t>e  a  lot 
cheaper,  more  productive  and  more  reliable 
than  the  billions  the  U.S.  is  committing 
these  days  to  defending  the  Persian  Gulf. 
At  today's  prices,  oil  shale  at  least  seems  to 
be  Just  at  the  point  of  becoming  economic, 
but  who  Is  going  to  put  up  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  without  some  protection 
against  a  drop  in  price?  Exxon.  Union  Oil 
and  Occidental  are  going  ahead  with  their 
Colony.  Parachute  Creek  and  Logan  Wash 
projects,  but  Occidental.  Tenneco  and 
Exxon,  among  others,  have  postponed  or 
abandoned  various  other  long-standing  pro- 
posals. 

Higher  prices  have  also  been  crucial  in  en- 
abling the  U.S.  to  stabilize  its  declining  do- 
mestic oil  production,  making  it  economic  to 
undertake  projects  that  were  too  costly  to 
attempt  before— small  reservoirs,  secondary 
recovery,  deep-drilling  prospects.  The  long- 
delayed  decontrol  of  U.S.  oil  prices  three 
years  ago  touched  off  a  drilling  boom  of  un- 
precedented proportions.  Investors  furmeled 
billions  Into  oil  and  gas  drilling  programs, 
and  domestic  drilling  soared  21%  in  1980, 
29%  in  1981.  But  it  now  seems  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  weakening  oil  prices  affect 
drilling  as  they  already  have  U.S.  oil  compa- 
ny profits.  Drilling  costs  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  prices,  demand  is  weakening 
and  a  squeeze  is  Inevitable. 

Mitterrand  came  to  power  In  Prance 
promising  an  end  to  unemployment  and  an 
increase  in  government  programs.  In  the 
U.S.  the  pressures  mount  dally  on  President 
Reagan  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to  cease 
inflicting  the  relatively  modest  amount  of 
pain  their  anti-inflation  policies  have  caused 
so  far.  In  time,  in  the  democracies  at  least. 


these  pressures  will  become  irresistible.  And 
when  they  do,  good-bye  to  the  oil  glut. 

Timed  properly,  a  U.S.  tax  on  imported  oil 
would  help:  It  would  further  encourage  con- 
servation and.  by  putting  pressure  on  the 
world  price,  make  it  more  difficult  for 
OPEC  to  raise  its  own  prices  later  on.  But 
how  does  the  government  tell  the  American 
people  that  oil  prices  are  going  up.  Just 
when  some  relief  seemed  In  sight?  Forbes 
recently  asked  a  prominent  U.S.  senator 
what  he  thought  of  such  an  import  Ux.  He 
replied,  in  all  honesty,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  the  country  but  he  would 
vote  against  it  anyhow:  His  constituents 
need  oil  to  stay  warm  and  gasoline  to  drive 
to  work. 

New  York-based  consultant  Walter  Levy  is 
one  of  the  world's  shrewdest  observers  of 
the  oil  scene.  Levy  warns  against  a  return  to 
the  complacency  that  t>eset  the  U.S.  in  the 
late  Seventies,  when  consumption  recovered 
from  the  first  oil  shock  and  again  resumed 
its  rise.  'It  is  quite  certain. "  he  says,  •that  if 
there  Is  any  substantial  recovery,  demand  to 
a  considerable  extent  will  go  up  again. " 

Therefore,  before  you  sell  your  last  share 
of  oil  stock,  trade  your  compact  for  a  gas- 
guzzler  and  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  end 
of  the  oil  crisis,  consider  the  realities. 

Any  way  you  look  at  the  situation,  it  Is  an 
unholy  mess.  Far  from  fading  away,  the 
energy  problem  is  as  threatening  as  ever. 
Long-term  supplies  are  limited,  and  control 
of  most  of  the  world's  crude  reserves  re- 
mains concentrated  in  a  few  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  And  the  damage  the  oil  price  in- 
creases have  done  to  the  world  economy  is 
still  unrepaired.  The  energy  problem  ex- 
plains In  good  part  why  the  U.S.  savings 
rate  has  fallen  so  far:  why  capital  invest- 
ment has  become  less  profitable:  why  the 
current  recession  is  so  Intractable. 

"We  read  there  is  no  longer  an  oil  gap." 
says  Ulf  Lantzke,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency.  "But  there  is 
still  an  oil  gap,  only  now  it  Is  expressed  in 
the  number  of  unemployed." 

"Price  changes  In  oil  will  not  t>e  gradual." 
says  energy  expert  Melvin  Conant  philo- 
sophically, "not  orderly  or  gradual.  There 
will  be  the  same  kind  of  surging  we  experi- 
enced in  the  Seventies." 

The  oil  crisis  is  over?  Who's  kidding 
whom? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
apartheid  is  more  than  just  an  expres- 
sion of  racism.  It  is  the  institutional- 
ized oppression  of  one  race  by  another. 
As  an  institution,  it  is  formidable.  Con- 
structed over  the  years,  apartheid  in- 
sures and  extends  white  dominion  over 
all  aspects  of  South  African  life. 

Few  South  Africans  have  had  the 
courage  to  resist  apartheid,  but  those 
brave  few  have  been  outspoken. 
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One  of  these  outspoken  writers, 
Alan  Paton.  heightened  public  aware- 
ness of  apartheid  in  his  book.  "Cry. 
the  Beloved  Country."  His  new  book. 
"Ah,  But  Your  Land  Is  Beautiful." 
continues  that  story  by  deUilIng  its 
evolution  in  the  fifties  and  reveals 
much  about  the  mechanics  of  apart- 
heid. It  tells  of  the  fear  that  drove 
many  to  support  a  system  of  which 
they  did  not  approve  and  it  tells  of  the 
courage  of  those  who  found  the 
strength  to  say  "no." 

It  is  that  story  of  Individual  courage. 
Mr.  President,  which  recalls  the 
horror  of  genocide  which  occurred 
under  Adolph  Hitler.  It  is  that  all  too 
familiar  saga  of  the  many  cowed  by 
fear,  and  the  few  who  found  the  cour- 
age to  fight  back,  to  resist  and  cry, 
"No  more." 

Of  course,  genocide  is  not  apartheid 
and  I  do  not  want  to  equate  them  be- 
cause no  action  committed  by  man  can 
ever  equal  in  magnitude  and  horror 
the  crime  of  genocide. 

Genocide  is  defined  in  terms  of  de- 
struction—the elimination  of  an  entire 
ethnic,  racial,  religious  or  national 
group.  Apartheid  is  defined  in  terms  of 
obstruction— the  legal  suppression  of 
human  potential  •  •  *  basic  and  funda- 
mental human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  crucial  that  the 
United  States  be  among  those  few  who 
are  willing  to  cry,  "No  more"— "no 
more"  to  the  brutality  of  Communist 
totalitarian  despots  such  as  Pol  Pot  in 
Cambodia;  "no  more"  to  the  uncon- 
scionable restrictions  on  human  free- 
dom and  the  right  of  emigration  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies;  "no 
more"  to  systems  of  human  oppres- 
sion, whether  they  are  instituted  by 
friends  or  foes. 

But  if  we  are  to  speak  out,  and  speak 
out  forcefully,  we  need  to  use  all  of 
the  tools  at  our  disposal.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  treaty  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate,  pending 
since  1949—33  years  ago— when  Presi- 
dent Tnrnian  first  submitted  it  to  the 
Senate,  which  would  strengthen  our 
voice  in  this  effort.  This  important 
human  rights  treaty,  the  Genocide 
Convention,  is  a  tool  that  we  can  ill 
afford  to  disregard. 

The  time  for  ratification  has  t>een 
here  for  many  years.  It  is  time  that 
the  Senate  hear  and  respond  to  that 
call. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


FORGET  THE  FREEZE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
probably  no  issue  which  is  receiving 
greater  attention  throughout  the 
Nation  today  than  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  enter  into  a 
mutual  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

In  town  meetings  all  through  the 
Northeast,  resolutions  are  being 
passed    calling    for    a    nuclear    arms 


freeze.  The  State  legislature  in  my 
State  has  passed  such  a  resolution, 
and  I  expect  similar  efforts  will  be 
considered  across  the  country  in 
coming  months. 

New  attention  was  focused  on  the 
nuclear  freeze  question  when  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev  this  week  pro- 
posed that  a  freeze  t)e  applied  to  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  in  Europe. 
That  proposal.  I  believe,  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  merits  of  a 
freeze,  as  opposed  to  the  kinds  of  re- 
ductions proposed  by  President 
Reagan  last  November. 

The  calls  for  a  freeze  have,  I  believe, 
obscured  the  significance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's November  18  speech.  In  -it,  he 
called  for  the  so-called  zero  option  for 
theater  nuclear  arms  In  Europe  and 
for  the  beginning  of  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks— START.  His  call 
was  for  more  than  a  freeze  of  existing 
arsenals;  it  was  for  actual  cutbacks  in 
the  nuclear  stockpiles  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union. 

George  Will,  in  an  article  appearing 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  does  a 
typically  superb  Job  of  placing  this 
issue  in  perspective.  He  emphasizes 
why,  as  we  seek  the  common  goal  of 
reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear  con- 
flict, we  must  go  beyond  a  freeze  and 
devote  our  efforts  to  true  reductions. 

"Proponents  of  a  freeze  advertise  it 
as  a  first  step  toward  President  Rea- 
gan's more  ambitious  goal  of  reduc- 
tions in  force  levels,"  Will  says.  "But 
were  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  freeze,  it 
would  remove  the  only  incentive— on- 
going U.S.  programs— for  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  reductions." 

All  of  us  wish  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  nuclear  conflict.  It  is  the  means  oi 
t>est  achieving  that  goal  which  is  in 
question.  As  George  Will  says,  freezing 
the  United  States  into  a  position  of  in- 
feriority and  halting  our  strategic 
modernization  effort  will  only  reduce 
the  inclination  of  the  Soviets  to  nego- 
tiate arms  reductions. 

His  piece  is  an  excellent  one.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  18.  1982J 
FoRcrr  thk  Frkxzx 
(By  George  F  Will) 

I  note  with  regret,  but  not  amazement, 
that  those  who  are  advocating  a  mutual 
U.S.-Soviet  'freeze"  of  nuclear  arsenals  are 
not  like  Albert  Einstein,  who  said:  Every- 
thing should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible, 
but  not  simpler"  Simplicity  makes  the 
freeze  proposal  politically  attractive,  and  Ir- 
responsible. 

In  the  1970s,  while  the  Soviets  raced 
ahead.  America  unilaterally  practiced  a 
semi-freeze.  It  deployed  multiple  warheads 
(MIRVs)  on  some  existing  missiles,  but  de- 
ployed not  a  single  new  ICBM.  America  de- 


ployed not  a  single  new  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  in  the  1970s. 

Applied  to  intermediate-range  missiles  In 
Europe,  the  freeze  proposal  Is  the  Soviet  ne- 
gotiating position:  accept  the  Soviet's  300 
SS20s  and  permit  no  comparable  U.S.  mis- 
siles. Furthermore,  if  their  general  superior- 
ity in  offensive  systems  were  secured  by  a 
freeze,  the  Soviets  could  further  refine  their 
destabilizing  counter-force  capabilities. 

For  example,  a  freeze  would  prohibit  new 
SLBMs  but  not  new  attack  submarines  that 
hunt  SLBM  submarines.  These  could  even- 
tually give  the  Soviets  a  destabilizing  capa- 
bility for  destroying  the  U.S.  seabased  de- 
terrent. 

A  freeze  would  kill  the  Bl  bomber,  but 
would  not  inhibit  the  air  defenses  by  which 
the  Soviets  degrade  the  effectiveness  of 
America's  ancient  B52s.  To  try  to  preserve 
even  a  shadow  of  this  leg  of  the  strategic 
triad.  America  would  have  to  spend  heavily. 
The  BS2's  "escape  time"  (the  time  It  takes 
to  get  out  of  range  of  nuclear  effects  from 
incoming  missiles)  Is  inferior  to  the  Bl's  and 
Inadequate  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  SLBMs 
off  the  U.S.  coast.  Therefore,  B52's  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  for  better  escape  capabil- 
ity and  would  have  to  be  more  dispersed 
(BS2's  can  use  fewer  airfields  than  Bis.  so 
airfield  modernizations  would  be  necessary) 
at  prohibitive  cost. 

The  budgetary  impact  of  a  freeze  would 
be  modest.  Strategic  programs— weapons, 
command,  control,  communications— ac- 
count for  Just  15  percent  of  the  defense 
budget.  The  freeze  would  prevent  some  pro- 
curements, but  would  make  other  spending 
necessary  to  ameliorate  the  freeze's  destabi- 
lizing effects. 

(The  freeze  proposal  makes  it  timely  to 
note  that  some  aspects  of  existing  arms-con- 
trol agreements  are  destabilizing.  The  ban 
on  missile  defenses  (ABMs)  Is  one  example. 
Another  Is  the  ban  on  new  silos.  This  pre- 
vents, for  example,  deploying  any  of  our 
permitted  number  of  ICMBs  on  the  south 
sides  of  mesas.  Given  the  inherent  limits  on 
ballistic  missile  trajectories,  such  basing 
would  make  America's  land-based  deterrent 
more  survivable,  and  the  world  safer.) 

The  proposed  freeze  would  extend  to 
"testing,  production  and  further  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and 
other  delivery  systems."  But  proponents 
cannot  explain  how  they  will  provide  for 
verification  of,  say,  a  freeze  prohibiting  Im- 
proved yields  of  warheads,  or  Improved 
throw-weights  of  missiles,  or  even  new  mis- 
siles. How.  for  example,  will  they  verify 
whether  new  Soviet  cruise  missiles  are  nu- 
clear armed?  Such  verification  Is  beyond  the 
capability  of  our  national  technical  means, 
and  the  Soviets  will  not  permit  the  neces- 
sary on-site  Inspection. 

The  freeze  proposal  Illustrates  the  danger- 
ous asymmetry  inherent  in  U.S.-Soviet  arms 
negotiations.  Such  seductively  simple  pana- 
ceas pander  to  the  widespread  desire  to  be- 
lieve that  there  can  be  an  easy,  cheap 
escape  from  the  dangers  posed  by  modern 
physics  and  the  modem  Soviet  state.  In  the 
only  superpower  where  public  opinion  mat- 
ters, the  freeze  proposal  will  undermine  sup- 
port for  modernization  of  strategic  weapons. 
The  argument  will  be:  any  new  U.S.  pro- 
gram will  "provoke"  the  Soviets  to  reject  a 
freeze. 

But  the  Soviets  are  serious  about  arms 
limitations  only  when  America's  ongoing 
programs  compel  Soviet  seriousness.  The 
Soviets  rejected  the  Ideal  of  limits  on  defen- 
sive systems— until  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion won  congressional  approval  for  ABMs. 
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Then  the  Soviets  reversed  themselves.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  congressional  support  for 
the  ABM  was  so  fragile  (a  one- vote  margin 
In  the  Senate)  encouraged  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  accept  a  destabilizing  result  in 
SALT  I:  a  temporary  (five-year)  and  Ineffec- 
tive restraint  on  offensive  systems,  but  ef- 
fectively, a  ban  In  perpetuity  on  ABMs. 

Proponents  of  a  freeze  advertise  it  as  a 
first  step  toward  President  Reagan's  more 
ambitious  goal  of  reductions  In  force  levels. 
But  were  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  freeze,  it 
would  remove  the  only  incentive— ongoing 
U.S.  programs— for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
reductions. 

The  freeze  proposal  is  popular  with  many 
who  supported,  and  served  In.  the  previous 
administration.  That  administration  wasted 
four  precious  years  killing  and  retarding 
U.S.  strategic  programs,  and— not  colnclden- 
tally— negotiating  arms  control  agreements 
so  imbalanced  and  porous  that  a  Democrat- 
ic-controlled Senate  would  not  ratify  them. 
The  freeze  proposal  Is  another  example  of 
posturing  and  wasted  motion  that  the  world 
can  111  afford. 


GUN  CONTROL  ORDINANCES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Senators  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
petu-ed  in  the  Menard  Time.  The 
Menard  Time  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the 
prison  newspaper  of  the  Menard  Cor- 
rectional Center,  Menard,  111. 

The  January  22,  1982,  issue  of  this 
inmate  paper  carried  an  interesting 
editorial  which  discussed  the  Morton 
Grove  handgun  ban  from  the  view  of 
those  who  have  broken  the  law. 

Their  opinions  as  to  the  effective- 
ness and  wisdom  of  such  an  ordinance 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
aware  of  the  reality  of  the  nature  of 
crime.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  previ- 
ous statements,  we  do  not  have  a  gim 
problem  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
a  criminal  problem.  Such  attempts  by 
a  city  or  locality,  no  matter  how  well 
intentioned  or  altruistic,  to  attack  the 
problem  of  criminal  violence  in  this 
manner  can  only  result  in  failure. 

Such  attempts  will  end  in  failure  he- 
cause  as  Mr.  Link,  an  inmate  at 
Menard,  states  in  his  editorial: 

When  a  criminal  needs  a  handgtm,  in  99 
percent  of  the  cases.  It  Isn't  one  stolen  from 
a  home  or  taken  from  some  potential  Wyatt 
Earp.  The  weapons  are  bought  illegally 
from  an  infinite  number  of  sources  in  the 
criminal  world. 

Therein  lies  the  failure  of  such  at- 
tempts, Mr.  President.  Such  laws  have 
no  effect  on  those  who  break  laws  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Their  only  effect  is 
to  hinder  law  abiding  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  legitimate  rights  or  as  Mr. 
Link  states: 

[Tlhe  law  Is  meaningless  and  useless  in 
curbing  crime.  However,  it  is  very  effective 
in  curbing  the  general,  law  abiding  popu- 
lace. 

This  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  result  of 
such  control  ordinances. 

I  would  hope  that  such  ordinances 
which  prohibit  private  ownership  of 
handguns,  even  in  one's  own  home. 


have  their  end  in  Morton  Grove.  Mr. 
Link  rightly  admonishes  the  Morton 
Grove  City  Council  when  he  warns: 

No  wise  village  fathers,  you've  pulled  a 
classic  boner.  .  .  You  may  be  "brave  enough 
to  attack  the  beast. '  but  you  are  attacking 
the  wrong  beast.  Even  worse,  you  are  at- 
tacking the  tall  of  the  snake  and  not  the 
head. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  the 
Menard  Time's  January  22  editorial  on 
gun  control,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Handguns  in  Morton  Grovz— Big  Deal! 
(By  Mitchell  Unk) 

The  village  of  Morton  Grove,  Illinois,  has 
seen  fit  to  become  a  trend-setter  with  one  of 
the  most  insane  laws  enacted  to  date.  In 
their  infinite  wisdom,  the  village  fathers 
have  banned  the  sale  and  ownership  of 
handguns  in  their  fair  burg. 

OK,  now  what,  the  old  arguments  es- 
poused by  gun  owners  and  the  National 
Rine  Association  (NRA)?  Well,  let's  not  get 
into  all  that  again,  but  try  to  approach  it 
from  a  somewhat  different  angle. 

What  Is  important  is  to  take  a  look  at 
what  these  lawmakers  think  they  have  ac- 
complished. 

To  this  end.  I  made  it  a  point  to  get  the 
view  of  those  in  the  "real  know"— convicts 
here  for  armed  robbery;  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely professional  Individuals  with  years 
of  experience  In  their  chosen  field. 

The  comments  I  heard  were  unanimous  in 
their  one-sided  view  of  the  law:  thank  you 
Morton  Grove,  for  making  things  a  bit 
easier  for  us! 

To  a  man.  they  all  said  the  same  thing: 
the  law  Is  meaningless  and  useless  In  curb- 
ing crime.  However,  it  is  very  effective  in 
curbing  the  general,  law-abiding  populace. 

This  coming  from  'hardened  criminals. " 
professionals,  convicts— they  are  doing  the 
talking— someone  should  listen! 

Since  a  sawed-off  weapon  Is  illegal,  the 
law-abiding  store  owner  would  have  to  keep 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  with  a  30-inch  barrel 
under  the  register  tuid  Baby  Snooks  could 
outdraw  that  maneuver!  He's  probably 
better  off  with  no  gtui. 

Only  the  law-abiding  citizen  will  turn  his 
handgun  In,  but  if  he  doesn't,  do  you  knock 
on  his  door  at  midnight  because  he  is  now  a 
criminal  too?  Shades  of  Poland  and  World 
War  II! 

When  a  criminal  needs  a  handgun  in  99 
percent  of  the  cases,  it  Isn't  one  stolen  from 
a  home  or  taken  from  some  potential  Wyatt 
Earp.  The  weapons  are  bought  Illegally 
from  an  Infinite  number  of  sources  in  the 
criminal  world.  In  many  Instances,  the  guns 
may  even  be  the  result  of  some  "big  score" 
in  a  neighboring  town  or  state;  not  a  home, 
but  a  sporting  goods  store  or  even  an 
armory. 

Sorry,  but  each  of  those  Incarcerated 
felons  said  the  same  thing:  The  only  way 
you'll  even  come  close  to  keeping  me  from 
getting  a  handgun  If  I  want  one,  is  to  have 
laws  banning  the  sale,  manufacture  or 
Import  of  handguns  throughout  the  U.S., 
and  even  then  I  could  probably  get  one.  If 
that  didn't  work,  then  a  sawed-off  weapon 
would  be  my  next  choice. 


No,  wise  village  fathers,  you've  pulled  a 
classic  boner— or  perhaps  you  feel  it  was  po- 
litically advantageous? 

You  may  be  "brave  enough  to  attack  the 
beast. "  but  you  are  attacking  the  wrong 
beast.  Even  worse,  you  are  attacking  the  tall 
of  the  snake  and  not  the  head! 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previotis  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  S. 
391.  The  clerk  will  sUte  it  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  391)  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  Information  identifying 
certain  United  States  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  intelligence 
relationships. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  at  least  two 
speakers  who  wish  to  proceed  at  this 
point  with  statements.  I  believe  both 
Senators  are  on  their  way  to  the  floor. 
While  we  await  their  attendance.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indeed  gratified  that  yesterday  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  vdfed  for  and 
overwhelmingly  adopted  the  Chafee- 
Jackson  amendment  to  S.  391.  In  so 
doing,  the  Senate  restored  to  the  In- 
telligence Identities  Protection  Act  the 
original  language  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  and 
the  Sut>committee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  addressing  the  language  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  in- 
corporated in  his  unprinted  amend- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  substitute  to 
change  the  definitional  language  of 
pattern  activities  as  it  now  appears  in 
section  606(10)  of  the  bill.  I  offer  the 
following: 

In  its  present  form,  the  term  "pat- 
tern of  activities"  requires  a  series  of 
acts  with  a  common  purpose  or  objec- 
tive. Under  the  Bradley  language, 
there  is  added  the  sentence,  "the  main 
direction  of  said  pattern  of  activities 
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must  be  to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents." 

In  my  judgment  this  language,  al- 
though unquestionably  well  inten- 
tioned,  would  open  an  enormous  loop- 
hole in  this  bill.  Any  defendent  could 
claim  that  although  he  did,  in  fact, 
"name  names,"  the  main  direction  of 
his  activity  was  simply  to  educate  the 
public  or  conduct  research  to  write 
news  articles.  How  could  one  ever  mar- 
shall  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary? 
Again,  we  would  be  faced  with  an  in- 
tnislve  standard  which  would  require 
prosecutors  to  go  beyond  the  action  of 
the  defendant,  to  get  Inside  his  head, 
as  it  were,  and  try  to  examine  his  mo- 
tivation and,  of  course,  his  political  be- 
liefs. It  is  the  need  for  "witch  hunt- 
ing" to  establish  states  of  mind  that 
we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

The  Chafee-Jackson  language, 
which  we  adopted  yesterday  by  vote  of 
55  to  39,  sets  forth  six  stringent  ele- 
ments of  an  offense:  The  Bradley 
amendment  adds  yet  a  seventh,  which 
in  my  view,  would  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Chafee-Jackson  bill. 
The  term  "main  direction"  as  used  in 
the  substitute  language  of  the  Bradley 
amendment  Is  not  a  term  of  art.  It  is 
ot  a  legal  term.  It  is  a  term  which  in 
Itself  is  subject  to  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation with  respect  to  definition. 
The  language  has  never  been  ex- 
plored, to  my  knowledge,  in  a  Federal 
criminal  statute  or  In  a  court  case. 
Moreover,  it  has  not  been  the  subject 
ot  any  hearings  at  the  full  committee 
level,  nor  at  the  subcommittee  level.  In 
either  house  of  the  Congress.  It  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment nor  by  the  CIA.  And  it  certainly 
is  not  contained  in  the  House  version 
of  this  bill,  H.R.  4,  which  last  fall 
passed  by  a  vote  of  354  to  56. 

In  addition.  Senator  Bradley's 
amendment  also  restored  section  603 
to  the  bill,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  had  agreed  by  unamlnous  con- 
sent on  March  1.  1982.  to  remove  it. 
because  this  section  was  considered  to 
have  serious  adverse  implications  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  As  a  result.  Senators 
Crajjston,  Baucus.  Tsongas,  Biden. 
DoDD.  and  I  agreed  to  eliminate  this 
language  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  heard  a 
senior  colleague  of  mine,  in  1973. 
speak  with  reference  to  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  was  very  controversial, 
an  Important  amendment  that  impact- 
ed upon  what  that  piece  of  legislation 
meant.  The  amendment  changed  the 
direction  of  the  legislation.  There  was 
an  attempt  to  follow  on  and  modify 
the  change  that  had  been  made,  to  try 
to  move  it  back  toward  what  the  origi- 
nal language  was. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
Bradley  language.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  in 
trouble,  but  it  is  really  the  language  of 


the  Presiding  Officer  that  Senator 
Bradixy  is  introducing  here  today. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

The  senior  colleague  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred, long  gone  from  the  Senate, 
stood  up  and  said.  "Gentlemen.  I'm 
going  to  vote  for  this  language."  Do 
not  think  that  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  train  has  left  the  station.  The 
train  has  left  the  station.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  only  did  I  not  make  it  on 
the  train,  but  also.  I  am  not  sure 
where  the  train  went.  It  left  so  fast 
and  with  so  many  more  cars  than  I 
thought  it  had.  that  I  am  not  sure  this 
exerlcise  we  are  going  through  now  is 
of  any  practical  consequence  in  terms 
of  whether  or  not  it  will  succeed.- But  I 
believe  it  is  of  serious  consequence  in 
terms  of  making  a  record  in  this  body. 

It  is  misleading  to  call  this  the  Brad- 
ley language,  but  I  have  not  asked  the 
permission  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
call  it  his  language.  However,  the 
Bradley  language,  which  I  strongly  en- 
dorse, and  which  requires  that  there 
be  a  main  direction,  if  you  will,  is  very 
important— very,  very  important. 

I  believe  that  what  the  language 
does,  which  Senator  Bradley  is  at- 
tempting to  insert  here  to  define  a 
pattern  of  activity,  is  totally  consistent 
with  what  many  Members  of  this  body 
thought  the  Chafee  and  Durenberger 
colloquy  established. 

We  witnessed  the  reluctance  of  Sen- 
ator Chafee  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  Denton.  SLnd  others  to  accept 
that  language.  So  we  are  in  a  bit  of  a 
quandary  here.  Here  we  have  a  record 
that  has  been  built  with  the  greatest 
care,  because  we  know  it  is  going  to  be 
challenged  immediately,  which  says 
this  is  what  we  meant  by  pattern  of 
activity.  Senator  Durenberger.  in  his 
usual  eloquence,  lays  it  all  out  about 
what  we  meant.  The  manager  of  the 
bill.  Senator  CHAm,  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  so-called  Chafee  amendment, 
said.  "Yes.  that  is  what  we  mean." 

Now  we  come  along  and  we  are 
about  to  vote  down  that  language.  I 
am  not  naive.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead 
anybody.  I  do  not  think  I  have  per- 
suaded 15  people  overnight  to  change 
their  votes  from  yesterday.  I  said  the 
train  has  left  the  station. 

In  effect,  we  are  going  to  vote  down 
that  colloquy.  We  are  about  to  say, 
"Nope,  that  ain't  what  we  meant.  That 
is  not  what  it  means."  So  here  we  go. 

This  presents  some  of  us  with  a  real 
quandary,  a  really  difficult  question. 
How  are  we  going  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage? I  do  not  want  to  be  on  record  as 
saying  that  I.  in  fact,  voted  against  the 
bill  that  was  out  there  to  protect 
agents. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  that  is 
very  presumptuous  and  self-serving. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  legislation 
that  recognized  the  need  to  protect 
agents  and  classified  information 
which  identified  agents  was  a  bill  that 


I  was  a  major  sponsor  of  and  wrote 
and  helped  get  passed  that  was  called 
the  graymail  legislation.  And  we  said 
in  the  original  graymail  report  in  1977 
that  we  have  to  protect  these  agents, 
not  in  the  actual  verbiage  of  the  legis- 
lation but  in  the  report. 

So  I  start  off  on  this,  having  de- 
signed, desired,  and  been  involved  in 
calling  for  the  need  for  protecting  the 
agents. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  if  the  Brad- 
ley amendment  goes  down,  which  I 
fully  expect  it  will,  we  then  have  to 
decide  do  we  vote  for  a  bill  that  is  un- 
constitutional. And  let  us  assume  for 
the  sake  of  discussion  that  when  we 
balance  the  life  of  an  agent  versus  the 
Constitution,  some  would  say  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  all  that  important.  I  do 
not  happen  to  share  that  view,  but  let 
us  assume  that.  Let  us  assume  it  is 
really  an  issue  between  the  life  of  an 
agent  and  the  Constitution. 

That  makes  it  a  little  difficult  vote. 
What  I  am  afraid  is  going  to  happen 
here.  Mr.  President,  and  I  mean  this 
sincerely,  this  is  going  to  be  passed 
today,  and  it  is  going  to  go  through 
overwhelmingly.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  99  percent  of  those  Senators 
who  are  here  today  vote  for  the  bill. 

Then  we  will  get  a  conference  pretty 
quickly,  and  it  will  get  passed.  The 
President  will  sign  it  real  quickly,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  reason  to  believe- 
no  pun  intended— on  the  part  of  the 
agency  and  all  other  intelligence  agen- 
cies around  the  world  that  we  have 
now  protected  these  agents,  and  there 
will  be  a  mild  euphoria  which  is  under- 
standable, and  we  need  to  protect 
them. 

Then  within  months  we  are  going  to 
be  in  court.  We  are  going  to  be  chal- 
lenged, whether  it  is  ACLU  challeng- 
ing us  or  whomever  it  is  going  to  be. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  court  case. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  test  case,  and  we 
are  going  to  find  out. 

We  are  going  to  lose  in  that  test  case 
all  these  agents  who  thought  they 
were  covered:  all  these  agents  who 
thought  we  had  done  something  posi- 
tive for  them  are  going  to  once  again 
be  looking  up  on  the  Hill  and  say. 
"What  in  God's  name  kind  of  ball  club 
am  I  playing  with  here?  What  team 
did  I  sign  onto?  Where  am  I?" 

And  we  are  going  to  be  back  to  block 
1. 1  hope  I  am  wrong  about  that.  But  I 
truly  believe  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  make  any 
predictions  in  this  Chamber  about 
anything.  I  am  running  the  risk  of  not 
having  made  more  than  probably  one 
prediction  in  10  years  speaking  in  this 
Chamber.  I  am  about  to  make  my 
second  prediction. 

The  first  prediction  I  made  was 
President  Nixon  was  not  going  to  be 
around  very  long  when  I  stood  up  and 
called  for  impeachment. 
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My  second  prediction  is  that  we  are 
going  to  be  back  on  this  bill.  It  may 
not  be  this  year.  It  is  going  to  be  next 
year.  But  we  are  going  to  be  back  on 
the  bill  because  I  am  afraid  it  is  going 
to  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

When  that  happens  I  suspect  we  will 
not  have  much  problem  moving 
through  intent  language  or  language 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington 
drafted  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  introducing.  I  really  and 
truly  think  we  are  better  served  with 
this  language  which  if  we  voted  down 
in  a  sense  we  have  done  the  worst  of 
all  worlds.  I  almost  wish  we  never 
raised  it  now.  That  is  the  language 
that  has  been  brought  up.  I  under- 
stand why  we  did  it.  It  is  a  calculated 
risk.  It  was  important  to  do  it. 

But  what  worries  me  now  is  it  is 
before  this  body  and  voting  it  down  is 
a  refutation  of  the  colloquy. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  and  my  col- 
leagues who  are  attorneys  know,  the 
first  thing  the  courts  do  in  determin- 
ing ambiguity  in  legislation  is  to  look 
to  the  legislative  Intent.  They  go  to 
the  Record  and  they  pick  it  up  and 
they  read  it.  And  they  would  then 
been  able  to  find  a  rationale  for  a  con- 
stitutionally-protected action  that  was 
taken,  an  action  that  was  constitution- 
al as  reflected  in  the  so-called  Duren- 
berger-Chafee  colloquy. 

Now  we  are  saying  we  do  not  mean 
that,  which  I  think  further  increases 
the  prospect  that  this  is  not  going  to 
survive  a  court  test. 

There  are  three  sections  of  the  bill, 
and  I  will  end  in  just  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  know  everyone  else  has  other 
business,  and  we  heard  these  argu- 
ments 1,000  times,  and  it  is  probably 
important  to  no  one  but  me  in  terms 
of  how  it  is  clear  on  the  Record  of 
how  I  feel  about  this. 

We  have  adopted  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve language.  I  will  not  make  all  the 
arguments  about  why  I  think  that  is 
basically  a  negligence  standard.  We 
are  about  to  eliminate  the  legislative 
history  on  what  pattern  of  activity 
means  to  make  it  mean  what  I  am 
afraid  it  meant  all  along  and  obliterate 
the  Durenberger  colloquy,  and  we  are 
about  to  pass  a  bill  that  is  going  to  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  bill. 
The  first  part  says  if  you  are  working 
for  the  Gofvemment  and  you  name  a 
name,  you  are  in  serious  trouble.  No 
one  argues  about  that.  The  second 
kind  of  person  covered  is  if  you  did 
work  for  the  Government  and  you 
name  a  name  you  are  in  trouble.  The 
third  part  relates  to  those  people  who 
neither  worked  for  the  Government 
nor  are  working  for  the  Government. 

That  is  what  is  in  question.  I  think 
we  would  be  better  served  to  make  this 
severable  and  pass  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  sections,  pass  it  as  a 
bill,  call  it  the  Chafee  bill,  call  it  the 
Senate  bill,  call  it  anything,  pass  it, 
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and  then  pass  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  in  fact  covered  the  third 
category  of  people,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  now  has  it  drafted 
with  a  reason  to  believe  standard. 

That  way  if  I  am  right  and  he  is 
wrong,  and  this  is  unconstitutional  as 
it  relates  to  the  third  section  and  they 
knock  it  out,  we  are  not  faced  with  the 
problem  of  not  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  Philip  Agee  for  the  next  6 
months  or  1  year  or  however  long  it 
takes  us  to  get  back  in  the  ball  game.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  wiser  way  for  us 
to  do  it. 

Quite  frankly.  I  have  not  figured  out 
mechanically  how  to  do  it  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think  the  train  has 
left  the  station.  If  I  do  it,  I  think  I  am 
probably  delaying  the  Senate's  time. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  as  to  the 
Philip  Agees  of  the  world,  the  present 
and  former  employees  of  the  world, 
none  of  us  have  any  argument  about.  I 
believe  that  is  language  for  a  lot  of 
reasons  I  will  not  go  into  again  that  is 
clearly  constitutional  because  of  the 
makeup  and  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  persons  naming  the 
name  to  the  entity  that  they  are  ex- 
posing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  third 
section  I  believe  is  unconstitutional 
and  I  believe  passing  it  here  now  sends 
out  the  word.  "We  have  it  fixed,  folks, 
you  are  safe,  and  there  is  a  remedy." 

But  if  the  court  is  going  to  come 
down  and  knock  it  all  out,  we  are 
going  to  all  be  in  trouble. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  vote,  being  very  blunt 
about  it,  and  even  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. I  mean  I  can  see  the  full-page 
ads  now  in  1984.  I  am  not  suggesting 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  any 
way  subscribes  to  this.  But  I  can  see 
the  full-page  ads  now  when  I  am  run- 
ning for  reelection.  I  can  see  it  now 
saying  something  to  the  effect  of 
"Biden  voted  to  kill  CIA  agents  by  re- 
fusing to  protect  them." 

I  suspect  that  little  thought  ran 
through  a  number  of  people's  minds  as 
those  vote  counts  changed  yesterday. 
It  was  like  a  moving  crap  game  here— I 
mean  the  numbers  change  pretty  rap- 
idly, and  it  was  a  decisive  victory  and 
to  Mr.  Chafee's  great  credit,  and  I 
mean  this  sincerely,  I  want  to  publicly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  the  masterful  job  he  did. 

That  reminds  me  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  the  great  State  of  Mississippi 
said  to  me  once.  That  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Eastland.  I  went  to  ask  him  for 
some  help  on  a  matter.  This  is  a  true 
story.  I  asked  help  on  the  matter 
whether  or  not  I  could  gain  access  to 
the  chairmanship  of  a  subcommittee. 
He  looked  at  me  and  said;  'Joe.  can 
you  count?"  I  said:  "Beg  pardon.  Mr. 
Chairman." 

He  said:  "Can  you  count." 


I  did  not  know  what  he  said.  I  did 
not  know  whether  that  was  counter  or 
count.  So  I  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon. 
Mr.  Chairman." 

He  said.  "Can  you  count,  boy?" 

And  I  said.  ""Yes.  I  think  I  can  count, 
Mr.  Chairman." 

He  said.  "Have  you  counted?" 

And  I  said.  "No." 

He  said,  "Come  back  to  me  when  you 
count  it." 

So  I  went  out  and  counted  my  col- 
leagues. 

Well,  I  counted  my  colleagues  yes- 
terday, and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  counted  our  colleagues  yester- 
day. And  guess  what? 

Where  did  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  go  to  college?  It  was  Yale,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  only  goes  to  prove 
that  a  Yale  education  is  better  than  a 
University  of  Delaware  education  be- 
cause he  can  count  better  than  I  can 
count. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  counted  so 
well  he  added  a  number  to  his  count 
that  I  was  unaware  of.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  promised  he  would  share  his 
list  with  me  after  the  vote  was  all 
over.  I  want  to  see— I  cannot  figure 
out  how  he  got  as  many  as  he  got. 

Nonetheless,  he  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  he  believes  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  that  this  is  fully 
constitutional.  I  do  not  have  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  thinks  this 
is  going  to  do  the  job.  I  never  have 
questioned  nor  do  I  now  question  his 
motivation  to  protect  the  Agency  or 
his  dedication  to  constitutional  princi- 
ples and  that  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  working  with  him. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  and  I  have  been  doing  this 
off  and  on  xor  close  to  2  years,  and  I 
do  not  remember  any  time  where  we 
have  not  crossed  swords,  but  we  have 
not  crossed  words  at  all. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  on  the 
able  staff  work  he  has  had.  He  won 
straight  up,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in 
winning  he  may  have  lost.  I  am  afraid 
in  winning  the  battle  he  may  have  lost 
the  war.  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  it 
is  going  to  be  shown  that  this  turns 
out  to  be  constitutional  and  does  get 
the  job  done.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not. 

I  think  we  would  be  better  served  in 
passing  the  first  two  sections  as  one 
bill  and  the  last  section  as  it  relates  to 
employees  or  non-Government  em- 
ployees as  a  separate  bill  and  let  it  run 
its  course  that  way.  In  that  way,  if  I 
am  right,  it  does  not  all  go  down,  we 
still  grab  the  Philip  Agees. 

As  I  say.  the  train  has  left  the  sta- 
tion, but  I  predict  it  will  be  back  in  the 
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station,  and  when  it  is  bacit  In  the  sta- 
tion I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  we 
will  be  able  to  get  a  bill  through  this 
body  in  a  matter  of  20  minutes  be- 
cause we  will  have  it  first  refined  by 
the  court.  But  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken 
way  to  do  business. 

I  have  already  taken  too  much  of 
the  Senates  time,  not  just  today  but 
throughout  this.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  Bradley  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  a  substantial  improvement. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  who  is  presiding  now, 
and  I  am  going  through  this  and  it 
sounds  like  a  swan  song,  but  It  is  true, 
it  is  not  often  that  freshmen  come 
into  this  body  and  make  the  kind  of 
impact  in  such  a  specific  and  detailed 
way  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton)  has,  not  only  in  this 
legislation  but  in  all  other  legislation. 

I  admire  the  way  In  which  he  ap- 
proaches a  subject.  He  does  it  with 
profound  intellect  and  a  sincere  dedi- 
cation to  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  I 
want  to  publicly  compliment  him.  It  is 
easy  to  do  it  now  because  he  cannot 
respond  from  the  Chair,  and  that  is 
the  way  I  like  it  best. 

I  compliment  him  in  the  way  in 
which  he  went  about  it. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama.  We  serve  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  together,  and  it 
has  been  good  working  with  him.  I 
hope  he  and  others  are  right  so  we  will 
not  be  working  on  this  again,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  will  get  a  chance  to  work  on 
It  again. 

I  plan  on  voting  for  the  Bradley 
amendment.  If  it  falls  I  plan  on  voting 
against  the  bill  because  to  do  other- 
wise would  be  totally  Inconsistent  with 
what  I  have  said  In  the  past  2  years. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  my  appreciation  for 
the  joy  that  we  have  had  working  to- 
gether on  this  measure.  He  was  accu- 
rate In  saying  that  although  we  have 
crossed  swords  there  have  not  been 
any  crossed  words.  This  has  gone  on 
now  for  over  2  years.  Our  positions 
have  been  opposed  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  but  they  were  forthrlghtly 
expressed. 

We  had  a  measure  very  similar  to 
this,  that  -^  includes  the  so-called 
Chafee^ackson  amendment.  that 
came  before  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  very  clearly  made  his 
views  known  then.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  voted  against  that  measure, 
so  he  has  been  entirely  consistent  and 
sincere  in  his  opposition  to  this  point 
of  view  we  have  taken.  His  opposition 
is  not  because  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  objective.  That  is  very  clear.  He 
supports  the  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  strongly  as  I  do. 


But  he  has  felt  right  from  the  begin- 
ning that  my  version  was  unconstitu- 
tional and,  therefore,  as  he  mentioned 
in  his  summary,  we  would  be  winning 
the  battle  but  be  losing  the  war. 

I  will  say  that  this  language  has 
been  reviewed  by  those  who  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
Constitution.  They  have  found  it  con- 
stitutional, in  their  judgment.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  many  learned  people 
on  the  other  side  who  feel  otherwise. 
But  I  will  say  this.  Those  who  feel  so 
strongly  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
percentage  of  them,  also  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware's  version, 
the  intent  standard  in  601(c).  also 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Se  the 
ACLU.  Mr.  Berman.  and  the  others, 
have  pointed  out.  and  they  make  no 
secret  of  this,  that  they  feel  we  have  a 
problem  here.  They  feel  It  is  really  im- 
possible to  solve  the  problem  through 
legislation.  They  believe  the  proper 
route  to  take  is  for  the  Government  to 
provide  letter  cover  for  its  agents. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  in  1984. 
when  he  runs  for  reelection,  there 
would  be  large  advertisments  taken  in 
the  Delaware  papers  saying  that  he 
was  not  for  protecting  the  lives  of 
agents  in  the  CIA.  Well,  anybody  who 
ran  advertisements  like  that  would  be 
guilty  of  absolute  misstatement.  The 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  protecting  the  lives  of  agents 
Is  Just  as  great  as  mine,  and  I  would  be 
perfectly  free  to  so  testify,  or  to  sign 
any  counter  advertisement  to  that 
effect. 

But  I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  in  such  good  shape  in  that 
State,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  last 
election,  that  his  concerns  are  mini- 
mal, no  matter  how  big  the  advertise- 
ments might  be. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  two  things.  First,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
includes  the  language  which  we  previ- 
ously struck  dealing  with  the  provision 
of  cover.  Indeed,  his  language  does  not 
even  have  the  language  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  amendment  dealing 
with  the  Peace  Corps.  I  suspect,  per- 
haps, that  that  is  inadvertent.  But.  in 
any  event,  there  it  Is.  So  that  certainly 
runs  contrary  to  the  unanimous  vote, 
which  the  Senate  took  on  March  1, 
1982,  when  we  eliminated  section  603 
completely. 

The  next  point  is  a  more  substantive 
one  because  really  this  vote  which  we 
are  taking  at  2  o'clock  Involves  lan- 
guage that  has  been  added  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "pattern  of  activities." 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Senator 
Gorton)  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
this,  and  he  as  well  as  others,  princi- 
pally the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  sub- 
scribe to  the  language  that  has  been 
added.  The  support  describing  a  "pat- 
tern of  activities"  further  by  saying: 


The  main  direction  of  said  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities must  be  to  Identify  and  expose 
agents. 

That  is  language  that,  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  we  took  under  consider- 
ation earlier  this  week.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  it  had  been  considered, 
but  due  to  the  sincerity  and  anxiety  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
in  reaching  some  kind  of  a  bill  that  he 
felt  he  could  vote  for— and  I  know  he 
subscribes  to  the  protection  of  the 
names  of  the  agents  and  protection  of 
their  lives  as  much  as  any  of  us  do— he 
felt  that  this  would  be  helpful. 

We  took  it  up  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  also  with  the  CIA.  Natu- 
rally I  looked  at  it  myself,  and  gave  it 
thorough  consideration. 

Both  the  Justice  Department— the 
Attorney  General's  office— and  the 
CIA  are  opposed  to  that  language,  as 
am  I.  The  reason  why  we  are  opposed 
to  it  is  that  there  are  a  whole  series  of 
defenses  imposed  on  the  prosecution, 
proofs  that  must  be  met  by  the  pros- 
ecution. These  are  the  so-called  six  de- 
fenses. I  know  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware dismisses  those  six  defenses. 
Why  he  does  it  so  blithely  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  Is  eloquent,  and  fre- 
quently he  is  persuasive.  He  has  not 
convinced  me  that  those  are  Just 
papier  mache  defenses,  however. 

Those  are  real  defenses,  the  proof  of 
which  lies  on  the  Justice  Department 
to  meet. 

Now.  a  seventh  defense  is  raised  in 
the  form  of  the  Gorton  language.  It  Is 
that  the  pattern  of  activities  must 
have  this  main  direction  of  identifying 
and  exposing  covert  agents.  Now,  we 
went  over  yesteday  our  rationale  for 
objecting  to  that  language.  But  I 
would  repeat  it  here  briefly  today. 

Main  direction— who  knows  what  it 
means?  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
it  has  never  been  In  any  Federal  crimi- 
nal statute.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  said.  "Well,  that  is  no 
reason  to  object  to  it.  It.  in  itself,  is 
self-explanatory.  Main  direction— prin- 
cipal thrust." 

But  this  language  is  vague,  not  un- 
derstood, has  no  judicial  definition, 
has  had  no  hearings,  and  never  was 
raised  In  the  committee.  You  would 
think  that  in  the  2  years  of  going 
through  laborious  hearings  in  the 
House,  in  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terror- 
ism, headed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama,  in  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  so  forth,  this  language 
might  once  be  raised.  But  it  never  was. 

Another,  and  I  think  even  more  per- 
suasive point,  is  that  this  language 
does  not  represent  the  thrust  of  the 
legislation.  What  we  wish  to  prevent  is 
the  pattern  of  activities  intended  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents. 
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Now.  with  the  "main  direction"  lan- 
guage in  there  a  defendant  could  say 
"This  was  not  the  main  direction  of 
my  activity."  "My  main  direction  was 
to  expose  the  CIA  in  Africa  or  to  dis- 
cuss American  activities  In  Central 
America.  And  Just  as  an  aside,  perhaps 
as  a  subordinate  but  nonetheless 
major  portion  of  my  direction,  but  not 
the  main  direction.  I  also  listed  46 
agents  working  for  the  CIA;  Ameri- 
cans serving  our  country  abroad  in  10 
different  countries  In  Central  and 
South  America." 

Now  we  cannot  countenance  that. 
Obviously,  this  legislation  is  not  de- 
signed to  affect  legitimate  news  gath- 
ering organizations  that  publish  and 
have  published  for  many  years,  have 
published  derogatory  Information 
about  the  CIA  but  have  managed  to  do 
so  without  the  exposure  of  agents  or 
through  very  limited  exposure  per- 
haps. Incidentally,  a  name  or  two  ap- 
peared on  occasion,  but  obviously 
there  was  no  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents. 

But  those  who  were  in  the  business 
of  naming  names  can  well  take  the  de- 
fense, for  the  very  reason  that  we  ob- 
jected to  the  Intent  language  that  was 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  adopted  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  can  say,  "This  was  not  our 
intent."  Even  now  there  is  a  new  de- 
fense. They  can  say  this  was  not  their 
main  direction.  "Oh,  true,  we  listed  40 
agents,  but  clearly  that  was  not  our 
main  direction,  because  we  say  so," 
they  can  claim. 

It  was  stated  the  other  day  that  one 
could  establish  a  defense  by  talking  to 
the  wife  of  the  defendant,  or  his 
agent,  or  his  publisher.  And  the  pub- 
lisher would  say,  "He  told  me  specifi- 
cally that  naming  names  wasn't  his 
main  direction."  And  so  the  wife  testi- 
fies in  this  fashion,  and  so  do  others. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  should  adopt  the  language  that 
Senator  Bradley  Is  proposing  today, 
we  go  right  back  to  square  one.  We 
really  go  back  to  where  we  were  when 
we  started  this  whole  debate  on  th^ 
Chafee-Jackson  language  2  years  ago. 

So  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 

1  would  urge  colleagues  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  amendment  that  Is  before  us  at 

2  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
comments.  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
who  have  worked  on  this.  I  particular- 
ly tip  my  hat  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  who  has  worked 
hard.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  his 
staff,  and  to  Quentin  Crommelln.  the 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  thank  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  Interest  he  has 
taken  in  this  matter.  He  has  shown  an 
extraordinary  diligence  In  this,  as  he 
has  in  other  matters.  I  serve  on  other 
committees  with  him  and  I  think  it  is 


extraordinary  that  he  is  able  to  devote 
so  much  time  and  constructive  effort 
to  various  matters,  whether  it  is  the 
Budget  Committee  or  the  Clean  Air 
Act  or  this  act. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  Senator  Grassley,  for 
his  remarks  yesterday. 

In  conclusion  again  I  say  to  that 
happy  warrior  from  the  other  side,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  that  I  have 
enjoyed  this.  From  It  I  emerge  one 
luncheon  richer  than  when  I  started. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure.  I  would  hope 
that  In  the  future  we  could  be  able  to 
blend  our  talents  and  work  together 
on  legislation  as  we  have  in  the  past 
and  as  I  am  confident  we  will  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  lunch  is  one  that  I  owe  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  add  my  own  testimony  to  that 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  regarding  the  possibility 
of  any  newspaper  ads  which  might  be 
placed  attacking  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  serve  with 
him  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Security 
ana  Terrorism. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  in 
the  field  of  intelligence,  particularly  In 
matters  regarding  the  FBI  and  the 
field  of  drug  enforcement.  Senator 
BiDEN  has  shown  not  only  extreme  pa- 
triotism but  he  has  also  contributed 
greatly  In  focusing  our  attention  on 
the  real  cause  for  the  continued  mas- 
sive proliferation  of  drug  traffic  In  our 
country;  namely,  the  profit  motive.  In 
that  vein,  he  has  also  been  a  leader  in 
pointing  out  the  need  to  look  at  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  the  banks, 
where  the  drug  money  is  laundered.  I 
have  found  his  advice  and  initiative  to 
be  of  great  value  to  me  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  that  and  to  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  is  very  gra- 
cious. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  two  administrations,  the 
Carter  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tions, have  had  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice which  consider  the  wording  of  the 
Chafee  amendment  and  the  bill,  as  it 
now  stands,  to  be  constitutional. 

Although  I  respect  the  opinions  of 
others,  I  do  not  share  their  gloomy 
predictions  about  the  alleged  unconsti- 
tutionality of  this  measure. 

It  seems  there  are  no  further  re- 
marks to  be  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
an  order,  I  believe,  to  proceed  to  a  roll- 
call  vote  at  2  p.m.  on  the  Bradley 
amendment  No.  1339  to  S.  391.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

RECESS  UNTIL  i:4S  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
both  cloakrooms  have  contacted  their 
Members  with  regard  to  speaking  re- 
quirements. They  find  that  no 
Member  seeks  recognition. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
1:45  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:42  p.m..  recessed  until 
1:45  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Andrews). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  labored  so  long  and  hard 
over  this  vital  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
gratifying  for  me  to  know,  as  a  result 
of  this  experience,  how  energetic,  re- 
sourceful, and  effective  we  can  be  as  a 
body  in  contributing  to  the  successful 
passage  of  an  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Intelligence  Identi- 
ties Protection  Act  of  1981.  I  observe 
with  satisfaction  the  bipartisanship  in- 
volved in  the  vote  on  that  passage. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Security  and  Terrorism, 
Senators  Hatch,  East.  Biden.  suid 
Leahy.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Goldwater,  and,  of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  John  Chafee.  without  whose 
masterful  guidance  and  continued  sup- 
port we  would  not  be  voting  on  this 
historic  legislation  today.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  respective  staffs  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  labored  so 
diligently  and  for  so  long  on  this  bill. 

AMCIfDMENT  NO.  1339 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
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having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  a  vote  in  connection  with 
amendment  No.  1339  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
LXY).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAifNON)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiCKLSS).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37. 
nays  59.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  54  Leg.) 
YEAS-37 


Bmuctu 

Hatlleld 

Proxmtre 

BIden 

HoUlngs 

Quayle 

BnMlley. 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Kennedy 

Rlecle 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Roth 

Cmuton 

Levin 

Sarbanea 

DeConcinl 

Matsunaca 

Saaaer 

Dodd 

Ifelcher 

Specter 

Eaxleton 

Metienbaum 

Stafford 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Tioncas 

Pord 

Moynlhan 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Packwood 

B>rt 

PreMler 
NAYS-59 

Abdnor 

Durenbercer 

Lucar 

Andrews 

Eact 

Mattinsly 

Annitrong 

Oam 

McClure 

B«ker 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Bentaen 

Ooldwater 

NIcklea 

Boren 

Oranley 

Nunn 

BoKhwltz 

Hatch 

PeU 

Bumpen 

Hawklna 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hmyakawa 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Henin 

Rudman 

Hmiry  P..  Jr. 

Helm 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Helnu 

Simpson 

Chllw 

Humphrey 

Stennii 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Stevens 

D'Anuto 

Jaekaon 

Symms 

Danforth 

Jepaen 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Johnaton 

Tower 

Dixon 

Kaoebaum 

Wallop 

Dole 

Kaaten 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Laxalt 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-3 

Cannon 

Lonc 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  Bradlty's  amendment  (No. 
1339)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  will  today 
pass  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1981.  The  Intelligence  com- 
munity Is  our  Nation's  first  line  of  de- 
fense. S.  391  protects  our  intelligence 
network  by  making  it  a  criminal  penal- 
ty to  name  names.  In  recent  years  the 
disclosure  of  the  identities  of  our 
agents  has  placed  our  agents  in  grave 
danger  while  also  serving  to  compro- 
mise the  effectiveness  of  our  Nation's 


covert  operations.  I  commend  Senator 
Chapee  for  his  efforts  in  S.  391. 

While  S.  391  serves  to  protect  the 
true  identities  of  our  agents,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther weakening  of  the  CIA  as  a  result 
of  sensitive  information  which  is  pres- 
ently obtainable  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  The  dissemination  of 
such  information  has  resulted  in  the 
publicizing  of  CIA  methods  and  the 
undermining  of  CIA  operatives.  On 
May  20,  1981.  together  with  Senators, 

GOLDWATER.    NiCKUES,    GRASSLEY.    DOLE 

and  Helms.  I  introduced  S.  1235.  a  bill 
which  would  modify  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  exempt  all  CIA 
materials  involving  personnel  selec- 
tion, training,  reorientation,  internal 
operations,  office  management,  and 
organization  of  the  CIA. 

S.  391.  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  Is  a  major  step  In  re- 
storing the  safeguards  which  are  vital 
to  tm  effective  intelligence  community. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  move  In  this  direction  and 
that  we  can  take  action  in  the  near 
future  on  S.  1235.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  for  final  passage  of  S.  391.  the  In- 
telligence Identities  Protection  Act. 
but  I  will  do  so  with  reservations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  vote  yesterday 
adopting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  dlstlngushed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Chapee.  was  unfortunate, 
but  It  is  essential  that  we  enact  legisla- 
tion now  to  halt  the  insidious  practice 
of  deliberately  disclosing  the  names  of 
covert  intelligence  agents. 

As  I  said  when  I  announced  my  op- 
position to  the  Chafee  amendment  on 
Monday,  I  believe  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" standard  for  prosecution  con- 
tained In  the  Chafee  amendment  Is 
unnecessarily  broad  and  could  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  legitimate  news  re- 
porters and  broadcasters.  I  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  a  more  stringent  "intent" 
standard,  and  then  watch  to  see  if  the 
law  accomplished  its  purpose,  or 
whether  some  other  standard  of  pros- 
ecution might  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  conviction  of  violators. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  decided  to 
adopt  the  "reason  to  believe"  stand- 
ard, however,  those  of  us  who  are  de- 
termined to  halt  the  systematic  publi- 
cation of  agents'  names  must  vote  for 
this  measure  and  hope  that  it  proves 
effective  without  becoming  an  Instru- 
ment for  stifling  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  The  reprehensible 
activities  of  such  publications  as  the 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin 
must  be  halted  before  any  further 
harm  Is  done  to  the  national  security 
for  to  the  safety  of  our  covert  agents 
and  their  families.  S.  391  as  amended 
Is  now  the  vehicle  available  to  us  to  ac- 
complish that  goal,  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  vote  for  its  passage.* 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  I  have  consider- 
able sympathy  with  the  concerns 
which  gave  rise  to  S.  391,  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act.  The 
United  States  and  Its  Intelligence 
agencies  are  ill-served  by  sensation- 
seekers  who  endanger  the  lives  of  our 
intelligence  personnel  and  put  at  risk 
this  country's  national  security.  We 
are  correct  in  trying  to  seek  properly 
balanced  legislation  which  will  prevent 
these  abuses. 

The  key  phrase  Is  "properly  bal- 
anced." 

Press  representatives  across  the 
country  have  expressed  great  concern 
about  the  implications  this  bill  has  for 
first  amendment  freedoms.  It  is  one 
thing  to  make  criminal  the  public  dis- 
closure of  the  identities  of  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence personnel.  It  Is  quite  another  to 
hold  the  sword  of  possible  prosecution 
over  the  head  of  a  Journalist  for  doing 
his  or  her  Job  to  report  on  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  support 
efforts  to  punish  unprincipled  people 
who  intend  to  disable  the  CIA.  We 
should  not  be  prepared  to  support 
looser  language  which  imposes  crimi- 
nal penalties  on  individuals  when 
there  is  only  reason  to  believe  that 
publication  of  information  will  impede 
our  intelligence  work. 

We  need  legislation  which  clearly 
protects  those  who  courageously  risk 
their  lives  for  our  national  security 
and  at  the  same  time  clearly  preserves 
first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  press. 

The  intent  language  which  had  been 
In  this  bill  before  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment passed  Wednesday  struck  the 
necessary  balance.  Many  of  us  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  such  a  bill. 

Senator  Bradley's  amendment, 
which  would  have  required  prosecu- 
tors to  protj^at  a  defendant's  pat- 
tern of  actlmies  had  been  specifically 
designed  to  Identify  and  expose  covert 
agents,  would  also  have  struck  the 
necessary  balance.  Many  of  us  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  a  bill  containing 
this  language. 

However,  I  cannot  support  legisla- 
tion which  raises  as  many  first  amend- 
ment concerns  as  this  bill  does.  Our 
country's  national  security  is  also 
served  by  a  free  and  vigorous  press. 
We  must  not  take  steps  which  impair 
that  freedom.  I  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence there  will  be  thorough  reconsid- 
eration of  the  ways  in  which  Congress 
can  properly  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  national  security  and  the  pro- 
tection of  free  speech.* 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  for  S.  391.  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act.  even  though 
its  constitutionality,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  subject  to  serious  challenge.  Ulti- 
mately, It  may  be  Invalidated  by  the 
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courts.  If  so,  rather  than  protecting 
agents'  Identities,  it  will  only  have  cre- 
ated the  Illusion  of  protection. 

Five  years  from  now.  after  such  a 
court  decision,  we  may  once  again  be 
considering  this  subject  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Meanwhile,  those  who  are  In 
the  evil  business  of  naming  names  may 
be  able  to  continue  to  do  so  with  impu- 
nity. 

Even  in  the  short  term,  the  bill  may 
be  applied  infrequently,  if  at  all,  be- 
cause of  graymall  and  other  prosecu- 
tion problems. 

The  better  course  for  the  Senate 
would  have  been  to  reshape  the  bill 
Into  a  more  effective  tool  to  protect  in- 
telligence agents.  However,  there  Is  no 
consensus  for  further  work. 

The  Intelligence  agencies  have  been 
seeking  protection  for  more  than  5 
years  already,  and  some  legislation  is 
necessary.  Given  the  extensive  debate, 
the  courts  will  have  substantial  guid- 
ance to  Interpret  the  bill  to  protect 
first  amendment  rights.  With  reserva- 
tions. I  consider  it  the  lesser  of  the 
evils  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  believe  that  America  must  pro- 
tect its  covert  agents  from  wanton  or 
malicious  disclosure  of  their  identities. 
Such  disclosure  both  threatens  their 
lives  and  impairs  U.S.  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we 
must  be  careful  that  our  legislation 
does  not  conflict  with  basic  freedoms 
in  America. 

In  my  Judgment,  both  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  substitute  bill  I  offered 
yesterday  after  adoption  of  the 
Chafee  amendment  strike  the  proper 
balance.  These  bills  protect  covert 
agents  from  reckless  or  malicious  dis- 
closure. But  they  also  guard  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  Americans  to 
freedom  of  speech,  a  free  press,  and 
the  public's  right  to  know. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  do  these 
things.  Although  its  supporters  say  it 
will  not  interfere  with  the  ability  of 
the  press  to  present  the  news  fully  and 
fairly,  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
statute  or  its  legislative  history  per- 
suades me  this  Is  so. 

I  am  also  unpersuaded  that  this  bill 
only  punishes  "naming  names." 
Indeed  Senator  Chapee's  statements  to 
this  effect  are  belied  by  the  statutory 
language.  The  statute  punishes  disclo- 
sure of  "any  information  that  indenti- 
fies  an  Individual  as  a  covert  agent." 
The  Senate  report  accompanying  S. 
391  also  indicates  that  naming  names 
Is  not  required.  The  report  states  the 
"though  the  identity  disclosed  must  be 
classified,  the  actual  information  dis- 
closed need  not  t>e."  In  other  words.  It 
is  sufficient  to  publish  any  informa- 
tion that  Identifies  a  covert  agent.  Re- 
vealing his  or  her  name  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  courts  will  de- 
clare this  bill  to  be  unconstitutional. 


Thus,  It  will  serve  neither  our  agents' 
nor  the  public's  Interest.  It  also  means 
that  the  protection  the  Senate  Is  sup- 
posedly providing  covert  agents  Is  Illu- 
sory. No  court  can  convict  someone  for 
disclosing  an  identify  if  the  criminal 
statute  on  which  the  conviction  Is 
based  violates  the  first  aunendment. 
By  passing  this  bill  instead  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  version  or  the 
Bradley  substitute  we  have  lost  the 
opportunity  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  have  given  our  Intelligence  com- 
munity the  genuine  protection  it 
needs  and  deserves. 

Thus,  I  remain  concerned  that  dis- 
closures of  serious  illegality  in  Govern- 
ment or  egregious  breaches  of  official 
policy  would  subject  those  making  the 
disclosures  to  criminal  sanctions.  This 
will  inevitably  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
news  reporting  and  deny  the  American 
people  access  to  Information  that  Is  In 
the  national  interest  for  them  to 
know. 

In  offering  a  substitute  for  S.  391  as 
amended.  I  hoped  to  provide  a  vehicle 
that  would  protect  the  identity  of  our 
covert  agents  yet  guarantee  funda- 
mental American  freedoms.  My 
amendment  was  defeated.  Thus,  even 
though  I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  this 
bin.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote 
against  it. 

importance  op  complete  separation  op 

peace  corps  raoii  intelligence  activities 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
consistent  adherence  to  the  long- 
standing policies  Insuring  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  intelligence  activities  Is  vital  to 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
staff  overseas.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  past  year,  however,  these 
policies  and  their  appropriate  applica- 
tion and  ramifications  have  been  the 
subject  of  debate  and  some  controver- 
sy. Thus.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  them  and  under- 
score their  importance— particularly  in 
light  of  the  issues  before  us  in  the  con- 
text of  the  pending  legislation. 

As  a  whole,  these  policies  are  de- 
signed to  make  It  possible  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  staff,  by  avoid- 
ing assiduously  even  the  appearance  of 
any  connection  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Intelligence  activities,  to 
achieve  the  essential  programmatic 
goals  of  the  Peace  Corps— building 
links  between  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  developing  countries  at 
the  grassroots  level;  providing  practi- 
cal and  humanitarian  assistance  on  a 
voluntary  basis;  and  demonstrating 
through  the  personal  commitment  of 
the  volunteers  the  concern  of  Ameri- 
can cltizeris  for  the  welfare  of  individ- 
uals in  developing  countries. 

In  a  May  4.  1981.  letter  to  Senators 
Denton  and  Bioen,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  noted  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  essential  to  the  effec- 


tiveness of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  policy 
of  absolute  separation  from  Intelli- 
gence activities— which  was  first  enun- 
ciated while  he  was  Secretary— is  nec- 
essary for  the  safety  of  the  volunteers. 
Urging  that  any  statutory  requirement 
that  Government  agencies  provide  as- 
sistance to  intelligence  agencies  in- 
clude a  Peace  Corps  exception,  he 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion: 

[Alny  action  that  suggests  that  the 
United  States  had  modified  the  policy  of  ab- 
solute separation  between  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Intelligence  would  also  increase  the 
danger  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  there  have 
been  countless  examples  of  volunteers  con- 
tinuing to  perform  their  duties  despite  civil 
strife.  Indeed,  they  have  many  times  been 
protected  by  the  ordinary  citizens  with 
whom  they  live  and  work  from  any  harm. 
Instability  and  terrorism  have  already  sub- 
stantially increased  the  dangers  to  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  These  dangers  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers necessarily  assume.  The  Onited 
States  should  do  nothing  to  increase  these 
risks. 

Thus,  very  strict  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  precluding  both  the  reali- 
ty and  the  appearance  of  any  connec- 
tion between  the  Peace  Corps  and  in- 
telligence activities  have  been  careful- 
ly developed  and  maintained  through- 
out the  Peace  Corps'  20-year  history. 

These  policies  fall  into  three  sepa- 
rate categories,  each  one  being  critical- 
ly important.  First,  a  set  of  policies  to- 
tally prohibits  any  involevment  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff  In  in- 
telligence activities.  These  policies 
prohibit  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
staff  from  participating  in  intelligence 
activities  and  prohibit  the  Intelligence 
community  from  in  any  manner  using 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  employees 
as  cover  and,  more  specifically,  from 
contacting,  questioning,  or  in  any 
other  way  seeking  to  use  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  or  staff  as  intelligence 
sources. 

Second,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
Peace  Corps  involvement  with  intelli- 
gence activities,  strict  Peace  Corps 
policies  prohibit  former  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  employees  from  ever 
serving  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or 
staff.  In  addition,  any  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer or  staff  applicant  with  a  back- 
ground in  any  non-CIA-type  intelli- 
gence activities  is  barred  from  Peace 
Corps  service  for  a  period  of  at  least  10 
years  following  the  cessation  of  the  In- 
dividual's involvement  in  intelligence. 
EJven  after  that  10-year  period  has  ex- 
pired, an  applicant's  suitability  is  re- 
viewed if  his  or  her  non-CIA  intelli- 
gence activities  were  particularly  ex- 
tensive or  involved  covert  activities. 

Third,  also  to  preclude  the  appear- 
ance of  Peace  Corps  Involvement  in  in- 
telligence activities.  CIA  policy  prohib- 
its that  agency  from  employing  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  or  staff  until  after  a 
5-year  period  following  their  Peace 
Corps  service  has  expired  and  prohibit 
former  volunteers  and  staff  from  ever 
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being  assigned  to  any  intelligence  duty     pointment  of  Mr.  Pauken  to  be  Direc 


in  any  country  in  which  they  served  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  Other  intelligence 
agencies  have  similar  bars  to  the  em- 
ployment and  assignment  of  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff 


tor  of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  a  strict  prohibi- 
tion against  former  intelligence  agents 
within  its  agency.  In  response.  Donald 
Thorson.   the   ACTION   Agency's   As 


These  policies  were  recently  outlined    sistant    Director    for    Legislative    Af- 


by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  its 
report  on  the  pending  legislation  (S. 
Rept.  No.  97-201.  pages  13  and  14 
(Star  print)). 

Earlier  this  year,  the  policy  re- 
garding the  second  leg  of  this  triad 
of  policies— the  intelligence-bacli 
ground  bar— received  considerable  at- 
tention in  connection  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thomas  W.  Pauken  to  be  the 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency.  Be- 
cause of  Mr.  Pauken's  extensive  train- 


fairs— as  part  of  that  Agency's  con- 
tinuing campaign  against  the  Peace 
Corps  autonomy  legislation  by  at- 
tempting to  discredit  the  intelligence- 


which  I  discussed  on  March  1  in  a 
lengthy  colloquy  with  the  sponsors  of 
this  measure  and  others  concerned 
about  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  note  that  I 
appreciate  the  statements  last  summer 
by  the  current  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence and  the  current  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps— in  their  July  15. 
1981,  and  June  25.  1981.  letters,  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 


background  bar  and  promote  a  totally    Chafee)  inserted  in  the  Record  during 


absurd  thesis  of  discrimination  against 
Mr.  Pauken  because  his  military  serv- 
ice was  in  Vietnam— wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  27  issue.  In 
that  letter,  he  flatly  stated  that  the 
statement  regarding  the   'strict  prohi- 


ing  and  experience  in  overseas  covert     bjtjon"   was    "not   true".    Indeed,   the 


intelligence  operations  during  his  mili 
tary  service  from  which  he  was  dis- 
charged in  1970.  !  strongly  believed 
that  his  nomination  to  be  the  head  of 
the  umbrella  agency  under  which  the 
Peace  Corps  functions  was  highly  in- 
advisable. In  a  statement  appearing  on 
pages  7432  through  7442  of  the  Record 
for  April  27.  1981.  I  urged  that  Senate 
action  on  that  nomination  not  l)e  taken 
while  the  Peace  Corps  was  still  within 
the  ACTION  Agency.  It  was  my  position 
then  that  for  him  to  serve  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACrriON  Agency  while  the 
Peace  Corps  was  still  a  part  of  that 
Agency  would  create  an  appearance  of  a 
cormection  l)€tween  the  Peace  Corps 
and  intelligence  that  should  be  avoided. 

In  substantial  part  because  of  the 
issues  that  the  Pauken  nomination 
raised.  I  became  convinced  that  the 
time  had  come  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  A(jriON  Agency.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  intensified  my 
conviction  in  this  respect.  On  April  27. 
1981.  I  introduced  legislation  to  make 
the  Peace  Corps  a  fully  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch. 
That  legislation  was  incorporated  into 
S.  1196.  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Corporation  Act  of  1981. 
and  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  97-113 
on  December  29,  1981.  At  the  time  of 
Senate  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  that  measure.  I  out- 
lined again  the  importance  of  securing 
the  Peace  Corps  as  an  independent 
entity— Congressional  Record.  De- 
cember 15.  1981.  31324. 

Recently,  during  the  pendency  of 
the  Peace  Corps  separation  legislation 
before  the  Congress,  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  dramatically  highlighted 
the  need  for  Peace  Corps  independ- 
ence and.  I  also  believe  for  the  Con- 
gress to  express  itself  on  the  policy  of 
the  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  intelligence  activities.  In  the  No- 
vember 1.  1981.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  an  article  dealing  primarily 
with  Peace  Corps  budget  issues 
noted— in  my  view,  accurately— that 
the  movement  in  the  Congress  to  re- 
store the  Peace  Corns'  independence 
had  been  given  impetus  by  the  ap- 


current  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Loret  Ruppe.  and  her  predecessor. 
William  G.  Sykes,  in  a  March  18,  1982, 
letter  to  me  in  connection  with  Ms. 
Ruppe's  confirmation  then  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee,  described  the  intelligence- 
background  bar  as  I  outlined  it  above 
and  pledged  "to  enforce  the  policy 
strictly,  as  has  been  done  for  the  past 
two  decades.  " 
Mr.  President.  I  was  truly  astonished 


the  March  1  colloquy— that  they  have 
no  intention  of  deviating  from  the 
long-standing  policies  of  total  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  intelli- 
gence activities.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  no  comparable  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hence.  1  believe  that  a  strong  state- 
ment of  congressional  policy  is  very 
desirable  in  order  to  provide  needed 
clarification  smd  to  bolster  the  assur- 
ance in  the  nations  where  the  Peace 
Corps  serves  that  its  complete  separa- 
tion from  intelligence  activities  is 
being  maintained. 

Thus,  I  am  most  gratified  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Alabama  (Mr.  DEN'foN)  and 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  among  6thers- 


by    Mr.    Thorson's    reckless    assertion     as  expressed  in  a  colloquy  on  March  1. 


that  such  a  prohibition  does  not  exist 
In  a  December  9,  letter  to  the  editor 
that  appeared  in  the  Times  today.  I 
noted- 
It  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  that  a  high  of- 
ficial of  the  ACrriON  Agency,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  within 
ACrriON  at  any  cost,  is  willing  to  jeopardize 
a  policy  intended  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  safety  of  its  volun- 
teers and  staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  and  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Also.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  light  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  the  great  need  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  involvem?nt.  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  Decem- 
ber 4.  1981.  Executive  order  on 
"United  States  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties"—E.O.  12333— did  not  provide  an 
express  exception  for  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  general  requirement  in  sec- 
tion 1.6(a)  that  executive  branch  de- 
partments and  agencies  give  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  access  to  all 
information  relevant  to  national  intel- 
ligence needs  and  generally  cooperate 
with  the  Director.  The  omission  of  a 
Peace  Corps  exception  in  that  context 
can  be  seen  as  presenting  the  same 
issue  that  the  enactment  of  section 
603  of  the  pending  measure  without  a 
Peace  Corps  exception  would  raise  and 


1982,  Congressional  Record,  i  page 
2589— share  my  view  that,  whether 
or  not  the  conference  report  6n  the 
pending  measure  includes  a  section 
603.  the  conferees  should  state  that 
section  1.6(a)  of  the  Executive  order 
should  not  t>e  construed  as  altering  in 
any  way  the  historic  policy  of  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  intelligence  activities.  Such  an 
unequivocal  statement  of  principle  in 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report 
would  clearly  reassert  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  Congress  on  this  important 
matter  and  confirm  its  strong  commit- 
ment to  maintenance  of  the  policy  of 
total  separation. 

(Exhibit  1> 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  1.  1981] 

Peace  Corps  Asks  a  Review  or  Cuts 

(By  Barbara  Crossette) 

Washington.  Oct.  31— The  Peace  Corps, 
with  its  modest  $105  million  budget  cut  this 
year  to  $53.6  million,  has  appealed  to  the 
Administration  for  reconsideration. 

Loret  Miller  Ruppe.  the  organization's  di- 
rector, said  yesterday  in  her  office  just 
before  setting  out  on  a  month-long  tour  of 
volunteer  outposts  in  North  and  West 
Africa,  that  she  had  met  with  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  about  the 
budgetary  problem  and  had  found  him 
•very  supportive." 

"He  said  what  we  were  doing  was  right  in 
line  with  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy."  she  said.  "But  we  haven't  heard 
anything  yet  about  our  appeal." 

The  Peace  Corps,  now  20  years  old,  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  1950's. 
The  average  age  of  volunteers  is  higher— 
about  27.  There  are  fewer  of  them— about 
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5,000  in  60  countries  compared  with  11,115 
In  57  nations  in  1967. 

PISHCRIES  AN  important  PROGRAM 

Most  Important  to  the  Peace  Corps  now  is 
the  development  of  programs  in  agriculture 
and  alternative  sources  of  energy.  Jody 
Olsen,  the  regional  director  for  North 
Africa,  the  Near  East.  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
said  that  among  these  progams.  training  in 
fisheries  was  one  of  the  most  important. 

"This  is  bringing  protein  into  areas  where 
it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  meat, "  Miss 
Olsen  said.  She  also  described  projects  in 
teaching  simple  market  gardening  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  and  the  raising 
of  rabbits  for  food  supply.  Agriculture  spe 
cialists  are  in  great  demand  by  the  Corps. 

In  its  training  program,  volunteers  are 
taught  not  to  expect  to  see  changes  in  their 
two-year  period  of  service. 

"With  rabbits,  for  example."  Miss  Olsen 
said,  "it  may  be  easier  to  raise  rabbits  than 
build  fisheries,  but  you  have  to  introduce 
the  concept  of  eating  rabbits,  and  of  cook- 
ing rabbits.  In  some  places  that  could  take 
six  to  eight  years." 

The  leadership  of  the  Corps,  struggling  to 
live  within  the  new  financial  restraints,  is 
made  up  of  loyal  Republicans.  Mrs.  Ruppe, 
a  Mldwestemer.  worked  on  Vice  President 
Bush's  campaign  for  the  Presidency  and 
went  on  to  become  cochairman  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  conunittee  in  Michigan. 
virtues  op  selp-help  extolled 

She  extols  the  virtues  of  self-help  in 
public  speeches,  saying  the  work  of  the 
Corps  is  "Tight  up  Mr.  Reagan's  alley'"  in 
teaching  self-sufficiency. 

Lon  Randall,  a  graduate  of  Port  Wayne 
Bible  College  and  the  president  of  Malone 
College  In  Canton.  Ohio,  who  is  now  associ- 
ate director  for  programs,  prefaces  remarks 
about  the  response  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
budget  cuts  with  his  support  for  "the  Presi- 
dent's move  toward  restoring  sound  fiscal 
policy." 

In  line  with  Administration  moves  in 
other  agencies— notably  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  with  which  the 
Peace  Corps  works  closely  overseas— the 
Corps  has  created  an  office  for  liaison  with 
the  private  sector.  Its  director  Is  John 
Calvin  Williams  Jr.,  a  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  In  Morocco  and  Niger  who  Is  on 
leave  from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  where 
he  directed  activities  In  French-speaking 
Africa. 

The  Peace  Corps  offices  are  shared  with 
several  other  volunteer  agencies,  Including 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  and  the 
Poster  Grandparent  Program,  all  of  which 
were  combined  by  President  Nixon  In  1971 
into  a  coordinating  agency  called  Action. 

MOVES  TO  restore  INDEPENDENCE 

There  have  been  moves  in  Congress  to  re- 
store the  Independence  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  many  feel  has  lost  Its  identity  under 
the  Action  umbrella. 

The  movement  was  given  new  Impetus  In 
March,  when  President  Reagan  appointed 
Thomas  W.  Pauken  director  of  Action.  Mr. 
Pauken  had  served  as  a  mlliUry  intelligence 
officer  In  Vietnam,  and  the  Peace  Corps  has 
a  strict  prohibition  against  former  intelli- 
gence agents  within  its  agency.  Rumors  of 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  links  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  never  proved,  cost  the  Corpw 
its  India  program,  which  was  terminated  by 
New  Delhi  In  1976. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  led  a 
successful  Dem«x:ratlc  drive  to  write  Peace 
Corps  autonomy  Into  legislation  this  year. 
This  month  the  full  Senate  upheld  that  leg- 


islation. Mrs.  Ruppe  says  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  necessary  because  she  had  been 
assured  she  would  continue  to  report  direct- 
ly to  the  executive  branch. 

EVALUATION  IS  UNDER  WAV 

According  to  Mr.  Randall,  the  associate  di- 
rector, the  Peace  Corps  Is  in  the  process  of 
"global  evaluation"  of  iU  programs.  Mr. 
Randall,  who  worked  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  Thailand, 
said  that,  especially  In  a  period  of  tight 
budget  restraint,  "the  aim  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  leave  a  country." 

He  said  that  as  soon  as  a  countrys  per 
capita  income  and  quality  of  life  had 
reached  an  acceptable  level,  the  Peace 
Corps  would  disengage  itself,  as  it  has  done 
recently  in  Chile,  leaving  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  local  officials  and  allowing  the^ 
Corps  to  concentrate  its  resources  on  the 
'"poorest  of  the  poor." 

The  degree  to  which  a  country  contributes 
to  a  Peace  Corps  presence  has  become  im- 
portant to  whether  the  agency  will  agree  to 
set  up  or  expand  programs.  There  are  still 
many  more  requests  for  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers from  foreign  countries  than  the 
agency  can  have  to  meet. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  27.  19811 

The  Proper  Parent  por  the  Peace  Corps 
Washington,  D.C,  November  6,  1981. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  Nov.  1  news  story 
"Peace  Corps  Asks  a  Review  of  Cuts"  con- 
tained a  number  of  inaccuracies  on  the  Issue 
of  the  Peace  Corps"  separation  from  the 
Action  agency. 

The  article  stated  that  there  have  been 
moves  In  Congress  to  '"restore  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Peace  Corps. "  But  the  Peace 
Corps  has  never  been  lndep>endent.  FYom 
1961  to  1971  It  was  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment; In  1971  It  became  a  part  of  Action. 

The  article  also  declared  that  the  "Peace 
Corps  has  a  strict  prohibition  against 
former  Intelligent  agents  within  its  ranks." 
This  is  not  true.  In  fact,  the  deputy  director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  from  1969  to  1971,  Tom 
Houser,  served  in  Army  counterintelligence 
In  the  mld-1950's. 

It  is  true  that  some  supporters  of  separa- 
tion have  attacked  the  appointment  of  Tom 
Pauken  as  Action  director  because  he  served 
in  Vietnam  In  military  intelligence.  The  ob- 
vious question  arises:  Why  Is  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran being  treated  differently  from  a  1950's 
veterans  with  an  equivalent  background? 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration strongly  opposes  the  separation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  from  Action  because  such  a 
move  would  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money. 
New  Independent  agencies  always  require 
additional  funds.  To  create  another  Federal 
agency  during  a  period  of  budget  cuts  makes 
no  sense  whatsoever. 

Donald  Thorson. 
AssUlant  Director, 
for  LeffUio-live  Affairs,  Action. 

Peace  Corp  Safe  Distance  From  C.I.A..  rr 

AL. 

Washington,  D.C,  December  9,  1981. 

To  the  Editor.  As  the  principal  Senate 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  agency.  I  was  as- 
tonished by  the  letter  (Nov.  27)  from 
Donald  Thorson.  ACTTION's  assistant  direc- 
tor for  legislative  affairs,  accusing  The 
Times  of  inaccurate  reporting.  It  is  Mr. 
Thorson  who  is  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Thorson  states  that  it  is  "not  true  " 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  a  strict  prohibi- 
tion   against    former    Intelligence    agents 


within  its  ranks.  The  truth  is  that  ever  since 
Its  Inception  in  1961  the  Peace  Corps  has 
had  a  policy  designed  to  preclude  even  the 
appearance  of  a  connection  with  Intelli- 
gence activities. 

This  policy  bars  any  former  agent  or  em- 
ployee of  the  C.I.A.  from  ever  serving  as  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  or  employee.  And  It 
strictly  prohibits  anyone  else  from  serving  If 
he  or  she  has  engaged  In  intelligence  activi- 
ties In  the  preceding  10  years. 

Thomas  Pauken.  director  of  ACTION, 
Loret  Ruppe.  director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  William  Casey,  director  of  the  C.I. A., 
have  said  that  they  Intend  to  continue  this 
policy. 

Mr.  Thorson  states  that  Thomas  Houser 
served  in  Army  counterintelligence  13  years 
before  he  became  deputy  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  1969.  However,  no  informa- 
tion to  that  effect  was  brough  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Houser's  confirmation. 

Mr.  Thorson  also  claims  that  separating 
the  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  would  "cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money."  The  evidence 
points  In  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  In- 
ternal Peace  Corps  budget  documents  esti- 
mate that,  while  separation  will  cost  about 
$900,000  In  first-year  administrative  ex- 
penses, it  will  save  $1  million  annually 
thereafter. 

Finally,  the  controversy  over  Mr.  Pau- 
ken's nomination  arose  not  because  he  Is  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  as  Mr,  Thorson  falsely 
suggests,  but  over  the  question  whether  the 
extent  and  nature  of  his  service  in  military 
intelligence  violated— or  appeared  to  vio- 
late—a policy  indepensable  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Peace  Corps.  If  not  to  Its  very 
survival.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
narrowly  voted  for  his  confirmation,  10  to  7. 

Making  the  Peace  Corps  an  Independent 
agency  will  reaffirm  its  fundamental  policy 
of  keeping  free  of  all  taint  of  an  "intelli- 
gence connection."  It  Is  a  sorry  state  of  af- 
fairs that  a  high  official  of  ACTION,  In  his 
determination  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps 
within  that  agency  at  any  cost.  Is  willing  to 
jeopardize  a  policy  intended  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  safety 
of  its  volunteers  and  staff. 

Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (S.  391)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  294,  H.R.  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identifying 
certain  United  States  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  procedures  to  protect  the 
secrecy  of  these  Intelligence  relationships. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  majority  leader. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

UNPRIirrO  AMERDICKirT  NO.  130 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4  be 
amended  with  a  series  of  perfecting 
amendments  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  which  conform  its  text  to  S.  391. 
as  amended,  and  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dnrroit) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 830. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

1.  On  pa<e  1.  line  4.  Immediately  following 
the  word  "Act"  add  "of  1981.". 

2.  On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  the  word  "Dis- 
closure" and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
tection". 

3.  On  page  4.  line  3.  strike  the  word  "in" 
and  all  that  follows  up  to  and  Including  the 
word  "exposure."  on  line  7.  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a 
person  who  acted  in  the  course  of  a  pattern 
of  activities  intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  impair  or  Impede 
the  foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States.". 

4.  On  page  4.  immediately  following  line 
13.  insert  a  new  subsection  602(d)  as  follows: 

"(D)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 601  for  an  individual  to  disclose  infor- 
mation that  solely  identifies  himself  as  a 
covert  agent." 

4A.  On  page  4.  line  14  through  page  5  line 
8.  strike  from  the  word  "Procedures"  to 
"disclosure." 

5.  On  page  S.  line  17.  strike  the  word 
"shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"may". 

6.  On  page  5.  line  18.  immediately  preced- 
ing the  word  "Congress"  Insert  the  word 
"the". 

7.  On  page  6.  line  9.  strike  the  word  "a" 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"any". 

8.  On  page  6.  line  10.  strike  the  capital 
"R"  in  the  word  "Rule"  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  a  lower  case  "r". 

9.  On  page  6.  strike  line  18  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  16  on  page  7.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(4)  the  term 
'covert  agent"  means— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  intelli- 
gence agency  or  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  intelligence 
agency— 

"(1)  whose  identity  as  such  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  classified  information. 
and 

"(11)  who  is  serving  outside  the  United 
States  or  has  within  the  last  five  years 
served  outside  the  United  States;  or 


(B)  a  United  States  citizen  whose  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes  is 
classified  information,  and— 

"(i)  who  resides  and  acts  outside  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  of.  or  informant 
or  source  of  operational  assistance  to.  an  in- 
telligence agency,  or 

"(11)  who  is  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure 
acting  as  an  agent  of.  or  informant  to.  the 
foreign  counterintelligence  or  foreign  coun- 
terterrorism  components  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

10.  On  page  7.  line  3.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  •;"  add  the  word  "or". 

11.  On  page  7.  line  6.  insert  a  '."  immedi- 
ately following  the  word  "information". 

12.  On  page  7.  line  19,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  word  classified"  insert  the  word 
"information". 

13.  On  page  7.  line  24.  strike  the>  word 
"the"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"a". 

14.  On  page  7.  line  25.  strike  the  word 
"components"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "component". 

15.  On  page  8.  line  1.  strike  the  word 
"counterterrorist"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "counterterrorism". 

16.  On  page  8.  line  15.  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  period  which  follow  the  word  "Is- 
lands.". 

17.  On  page  8.  immediately  following  line 
15.  add  the  following  new  subsection 
606(10): 

"(10)  The  term  'pattern  of  activities'  re- 
quires a  series  of  acts  with  a  common  pur- 
pose or  objective.". 

18.  On  page  9.  in  the  Table  of  Contents, 
delete  the  word  "Disclosure"  from  the  entry 
for  section  601  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word    Protection". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  al}sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90. 
nays  6.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  55  Leg.) 
YEAS-90 


ask 

Is 
is  a 


The 


Byrd.  Robrrt  C 

Henin 

Pell 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Percy 

Chlln 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Cochran 

HolUncs 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

DMforth 

Inouyr 

Rlegle 

DeCondnl 

Jarkson 

Roth 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Dole 

Kasten 

Schmltt 

Domenici 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Specter 

Eacleton 

Leahy 

Stafford 

East 

Levin 

Slennls 

Exon 

Luiar 

Stevens 

Pord 

Mauunaca 

Symms 

Oarn 

MatUntly 

Thurmond 

Olenn 

McClure 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Oorton 

Metienbaum 

Wallop 

Graasley 

Mitchell 

Warner 

Hatch 

Murkowskl 

Welcker 

Hatfield 

Nlckles 

Zorltuky 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 
NAYS-e 

BIden 

Cranston 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Cannon 

liont 

Mathias 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4).  as  amended  was 
passed. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  tech- 
nical amendment  be  amended  to  read 
•1982"  instead  of  "1981.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Nickles) 
appointed  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Senators  Thurmond. 
Denton.  East.  Biden.  and  Leahy:  from 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Sena- 
tors Chafee.  Lugar,  Jackson,  and 
Bentsen  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  391  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Atxlnor 

Baucus 

Bumpers 

Andrews 

Bentsen 

Burdlck 

Armstrons 

Boren 

Byrd. 

Baker 

Boarhwltz 

Harry  F .  Jr 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Resolution 
344. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

FLEXITIME  LEOISLATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  we  have  been  attempting  to  work 
out  the  flexitime  bill.  It  is  apparent 
that  we  cannot  get  the  agreement  we 
are  seeking.  I  intend  to  introduce  the 
flexitime  bill  and  have  it  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs and  not  have  it  held  at  the  desk. 


PROHIBITION  OF  LIBYAN  OIL 
IMPORTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  344. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Just  one  moment. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  a  vote  or- 
dered on  Senate  Resolution  344? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  There  is  a  vote 
ordered  on  Senate  Resolution  344.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  not  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 344  identified  as  the  Hart  amend- 
ment with  various  cosponsors  dealing 
with  importation  of  Libyan  oil  into  the 
United  States? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

MR.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
enthusiastically  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate 
strongly  supporting  the  President's  de- 
cision to  prohibit  Libyan  oil  imports 
and  to  deny  licenses  for  the  export  to 
Libya  of  oil  and  gas  technology  and 
equipment  of  U.S.  origin  not  readily 
available  from  non-U.S.  sources. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion's Subcommittee  on  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs  received  testi- 
mony just  this  morning  dealing  with 
international  terrorism.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  told  by  the  Department  of 
State  that,  following  a  thorough 
review  of  various  nations  involved  in 
international  terrorism. 

We  continue  to  regard  Libya.  Syria  and 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 
as  supporters  of  international  terrorism. 

The  representative.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  Ernest  John- 
ston, Jr.,  told  the  subcommittee  that 
Libya  is  one  of  the  several  nations 
"which  are  today's  greatest  source  of 
support  for  terrorist  activities." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Johnston  said,  the 
United  States  is  imposing  strict  export 
control  actions  in  order  to  avoid  "con- 
tributing, through  trade,  to  resources 
used  for  (Libyan  leader)  Qadhafi's  ad- 
ventures." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  analyze  exactly  what 


the  impact  of  President  Reagan's 
March  10  decision  will  have  in  the 
economies  of  the  United  States  and 
Libya.  First.  I  do  not  think  U.S.  energy 
consumers  need  fear  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  penny  more  on  their 
monthly  oil  bills  or  at  the  gasoline  sta- 
tion. After  all  Libyan  oil.  prior  to  the 
embargo,  made  up  a  very  modest  por- 
tion of  U.S.  oil  imports  and  U.S.  con- 
sumption. We  only  imported  150,000 
barrels  of  oil  daily  from  Libya— only  3 
percent  of  our  total  imports  and  1  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  consumption.  This 
modest  amount  will  be  easily  replacea- 
ble given  the  current  world  glut  of  oil 
which  has  seen  many  oil  producers 
slashing  prices  in  order  to  maintain 

S&16S. 

Wliat  about  the  impact  on  Colonel 
Qadhafi's  economy?  That  seems  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  different  story.  If  he 
does  not  find  alternative  customers  for 
his  expensive  oil  which  he  seems  un- 
likely to  do  in  today's  market,  he 
stands  to  lose  $2  billion— roughly  25 
percent  of  his  total  annual  foreign  ex- 
change revenues.  Given  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi's rather  ambitious  and  ruthless 
agenda— a  $70  billion.  5-year  domestic 
development  plan;  and  expansion  of 
the  military,  while  continuing  his 
rather  expensive  and  despicable  for- 
eign policy  and  terrorist  objections— 
the  loss  of  25  percent  of  his  funds 
should  cause  difficult  economic 
choices  and  constraints. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  this 
measure  giving  the  Senate  backing  to 
the  administration's  strict  imports  and 
exports  policy  toward  Libya.  I  believe 
that  Libya's  Colonel  Qadhafi  has  dem- 
onstrated a  disdain  for  sweet  persua- 
sion. He  is  the  kind  of  repugnant 
figure  on  the  world's  stage  who  can 
only  learn  the  error  of  his  ways 
through  strict  and  effective  measures 
by  nations  who  abhor  his  activities.* 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  Important  problems  in  the 
world  today  is  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of 
international  terrorism,  which  threat- 
ens all  countries  and  indiscriminately 
endangers  the  lives  of  innocent  people 
here  and  abroad. 

But  our  attention  to  terrorism  is 
sporadic.  We  react  with  Indignation 
when  the  Innocent  are  murdered  or 
taken  hostage.  Such  stories  capture 
headlines  and  are  the  main  focus  of 
television  news  broadcasts.  Our  atten- 
tion is  riveted  to  the  screen  while  the 
events  are  in  progress,  and  people 
inside  and  out  of  the  Government 
clamor  for  new  measures  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  event. 

Yet,  as  that  particular  crisis  Is 
ended,  our  concern  seems  to  fade  as  we 
return  to  a  more  normal  existence. 
Perhaps  that  Is  In  the  mistaken  l)elief 
that  such  things  will  not  happen 
again,  because  terrorism  Is  so  alien  to 
our  culture  and  thinking. 

Regretably.  terrorism  will  not  stop 
of  its  own  account.  Ewen  as  we  meet 


here  today  there  are  probably  evil  and 
maniacal  plots  being  hatched  in  a  vari- 
ety of  places,  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
We  cannot  ignore  these  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  new  atrocity  in  this 
morning's  headlines.  We  must  address 
the  issue  and  implement  corrective 
action  on  a  continuing  basis,  rather 
than  wait  for  some  horrible  occur- 
rence to  spark  our  interest. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  initial 
draft  resolution  by  Senator  Hart,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ed version  which  endorses  President 
Reagan's  action  to  prohibit  oil  imports 
of  Libyan  oil  and  to  deny  export  of 
key  technologies  to  that  country. 

They  are  particularly  appropriate  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  support  internation- 
al terrorism  as  a  means  of  calculated 
national  policy.  It  is  bad  enoueh  'hat 
terrorism  Is  practiced  by  individuals 
and  small  groups  outside  the  control 
of  any  national  government,  but  it  is 
outrageous  and  unacceptable  for  a 
government  to  aid  and  abet  terrorism 
as  a  pari  of  its  foreign  policy.  To  the 
extent  that  we  can  Invoke  measures 
which  penalize  such  governments  we 
must  take  those  steps,  and  rigorously 
enforce  them  until  their  behavior 
shows  a  return  to  accepted  norms. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mew  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Simpson).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  94. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  56  Leg.] 
YEAS-94 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Boren 

Bosch  wlt2 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 


Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amalo 

Danforth 

DeConcIni 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durent>erger 

Eagleton 

East 

Exon 

Pord 

Gam 

Glenn 

Ooldwater 


Oorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

HOmphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 
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Kaaten 

Nunn 

Slmpaon 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Specter 

LMmlt 

Pell 

Stafford 

Le»hy 

Percy 

Stennis 

Lugar 

PrcMler 

Stevens 

Ifftlsunao 

Prounlre 

Symms 

MatUncly 

Pryor 

Thurmond 

McClure 

Quayle 

Tower 

Melcher 

Randolph 

Tsongas 

Ifetsenteum 

RIetle 

Wallop 

Mitchell 

Roih 

Warner 

Moynlhmn 

Rudman 

Welcker 

MurkowskI 

Sarbanes 

Zorinsky 

NIckle* 

Saaser 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cannon 

Long 

Schmitt 

Levin 

Mathlas 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  together 
with  the  preamble  are  as  follows: 
Senate  RESoLtmoic  344 

Whereas,  the  Congress  finds  it  is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  International  terrorism, 
and 

Whereas,  the  present  regime  in  Libya  is 
aiding  and  abetting  international  terrorism, 
and 

Whereas.  Libya  is  able  to  threaten  its 
nelgiibors  and  International  order  because 
of  tiie  revenues  it  derives  from  its  oil  trade, 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  consultation  with  Congress  and 
discussions  with  appropriate  foreign  govem- 
menu  has  decided  to  prohibit  imports  of 
Libyan  oil  into  the  United  SUtes,  and  to 
deny  licenses  for  the  export  to  Libya  of  U.S. 
origin  oil  and  gas  technology  and  equipment 
that  is  not  readily  available  for  sources  out- 
side the  U.S.,  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Congress  strongly  supports  the  Presidents 
decision  to  prohibit  Imports  of  Libyan  oil 
Into  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  deny  licenses 
for  the  export  to  Libya  of  U.S.  origin  oil  and 
gas  technology  and  equipment  that  is  not 
readily  available  from  sources  outside  the 
U.S. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


The 


THE  BREZHNEV  PROPOSAl^— 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN  IS  RIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  President 
Reagan  was  correct  Tuesday  in  reject- 
ing, as  propaganda.  Premier  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  recent  arms  control  pro- 
posals. The  Soviets  are  proposing  a 
freeze  on  the  deployment  of  their  SS- 
20  medium-range  missiles  aimed  at 
Western  Europe  and  a  possible  dis- 
mantling of  some  of  their  older  mis- 
siles. In  exchange,  they  are  asking  the 
United  States  and  our  NATO  allies  to 
cancel  plans  for  the  deployment  of 
new  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe 
which  is  scheduled  to  begin  next  year. 

But  reality  dictates  that  the  Presi- 
dent stand  pat  on  his  zero-option  pro- 
posal. And  the  President  stood  firm  on 
the  side  of  reality  and  prudence. 
Under  the  zero-option  proposal,  NATO 
would  abandon  plans  to  deploy  the  572 
new  U.S.  missiles  in  Europe  if  the  So- 


viets dismantle  their  SS-20.  SS-4,  and 
SS-5  missiles.  What  Brezhnev  pro- 
posed, at  a  minimum,  was  freezing  in 
place  the  estimated  300  SS-20 
medium-range  missiles,  each  capable 
of  carrying  three  nuclear  warheads.  I 
agree  with  the  statement  issued  by  the 
White  House  Tuesday.  That  the  uni- 
lateral moratorium  offered  by  Brezh- 
nev is  neither  unilateral  nor  a  morato- 
rium. 

Both  our  British  and  West  German 
allies  agreed  with  the  President's  char- 
acterization of  the  Soviet  proposal. 
British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  correctly  observed  that  it 
would  freeze  "the  total  superiority  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  these  feassome 
nuclear  weapoixs." 

West  German  Government  spokes- 
man Kurt  Becker  called  upon  Brezh- 
nev to  accept  President  Reagan's  zero 
solution. 

If  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  the  escalation  in  strategic 
and  medium-range  nuclear  missiles, 
then  sincere  efforts  have  to  be  made 
in  the  mutual  reductions  of  these  arse- 
nals. The  United  States  and  our  allies 
should  not  be  lulled  into  believing  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  become  seri- 
ous in  negotiating  mutual  reductions 
In  nuclear  armaments. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  President 
should  press  for  the  opening  of  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  talks  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  should  capitalize  on  the 
obvious  propaganda  ploy  Implicit  in 
Brezhnev's  offer.  By  doing  this,  both 
the  American  people  and  our  Western 
European  allies  quickly  would  gain  a 
sense  of  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
are  serious,  or  merely  content  to 
engage  in  hollow  and  meaningless 
rhetoric  on  the  nuclear  arms  control 
issue. 

The  President  is  to  be  supported  for 
rejecting  Brezhnev's  proposals  for  the 
deployment  of  medium-range  missiles 
in  Western  Europe.  I  applaud  his  re- 
solve and  his  willingness  to  assess,  cor- 
rectly and  In  explicit  terms,  the  Soviet 
Union's  newest  proposals— proposals 
which  are  not  legitimate  efforts  at  se- 
rious arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  20,  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  BROADCAST 
ING  OF  SENATE  CHAMBER 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
longstanding  conviction  that  I  wish  to 
speak  today  in  support  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 20,  to  provide  for  the  broad- 
casting of  Senate  Chamber  proceed- 
ings. Having  cosponsored  a  similar  res- 
olution in  the  95th  Congress  and  in- 
troduced, with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  a 
related  measure  in  the  96th  Congress, 


I  have  devoted  considerable  thought 
to  the  issues  which  underlie  the 
matter  of  broadcasting  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  those  whom  we  have  been  elected 
to  represent  and  serve  have  the  right 
to  witness  the  official  forum  for  our 
endeavors.  Whether  or  not  they  will 
like  what  they  see  is  not  and  should 
not  be  a  factor  in  determining  if  we 
will  provide  them  this  access  to  their 
Government.  The  very  spirit  of  our  de- 
mocracy Is  best  served  by  maximum 
communication  between  constituents 
and  their  elected  representatives. 

The  observation  of  Senate  floor  pro- 
ceedings should  not  be  a  right  ex- 
tended only  to  those  present  in  the 
gallery.  The  many  citizens  who  are 
unable  to  gain  this  first-hand  exposure 
to  Senate  activity  are  equally  deserv- 
ing of  the  opportunity  to  witness, 
judge,  and  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  their  legislators. 

Earlier  in  this  debate,  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  suggested 
that  the  Record  provides  an  adequate 
means  for  the  public  to  remain  in- 
formed of  Senate  proceedings.  I  main- 
tain that,  in  the  effort  to  follow  a 
floor  debate,  far  fewer  are  likely  to 
locate  and  peruse  the  Record  than  to 
switch  on  the  television.  Television 
has  become  a  prime  means  of  commu- 
nication as  well  as  a  national  pastime. 
The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  us  to 
avail  our  constituents  of  this  great 
technological  resource.  In  order  to  sim- 
plify substantially  their  efforts  to  gain 
rightful  access  to  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  cannot  and  should  not  hide  our- 
selves from  our  constituents  through 
the  denial  of  television  access  to  floor 
proceedings.  Public  scrutiny  of  our 
manner  of  conducting  our  duties  as 
elected  representatives  would  be  likely 
to  benefit  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
public.  I  believe  that  Senate  debate, 
rather  than  increasing  in  length, 
would  become  more  concise  and  point- 
ed. In  respofise  to  the  demands  of  an 
observant  and  astute  constituent  audi- 
ence. 

We  need  only  look  across  the  rotun- 
da to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
see  that  this  would  be  the  result  of  tel- 
evision coverage.  While  limited  In  its 
application  because  of  the  strict  time 
limits  imposed  on  Representatives, 
this  comparison  reveals  that  the  hours 
in  session  did  not  increase  or  even 
remain  the  same  In  respotise  to  broad- 
casting, but  actually  decreased  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  In  the  3  years 
since  its  implementation.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  revealing  statistic  by  all 
accounts.  Superfluous  and  redundant 
debate  will  simply  not  be  tolerated  by 
an  informed  American  public. 

An  expansive  viewing  audience 
might  well  affect  other  improvements 
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in  Senate  proceedings.  Several  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  apprehen- 
sion about  the  possible  negative  public 
reaction  to  the  small  percentage  of 
time  spent  in  floor  debate.  On  this 
point,  I  concur  with  the  remarks  made 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  The  increased  floor  participa- 
tion which  would  be  a  likely  response 
to  public  scrutiny  would  better  serve 
our  democratic  principles  through  en- 
hancing the  role  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber as  a  great  forum  for  public  debate. 
Expanded  communication  and  greater 
exchange  of  ideas  among  ourselves  on 
the  many  important  issues  on  which 
we  legislate  would  do  credit  to  the 
Senate's  status  as  the  greatest  deliber- 
ative body  in  the  world. 

If  our  constituencies  express  disap- 
proval of  what  they  see  on  their 
screens,  few  of  us  would  not  benefit 
from  consequent  improvements, 
whether  personal  or  procedural,  in  the 
manner  in  which  floor  debate  is  con- 
ducted. Even  In  the  unlikely  event 
that  the  quality  of  floor  debate  does 
not  Improve  in  response  to  television 
broadcasting,  we  must  extend  to  our 
constituents  the  opportunity  and  the 
right  to  witness  the  legislative  consid- 
eration of  matters  of  vital  importance 
to  them.  I  trust  that  this  twdy  will  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  this  long- 
overdue  obligation,  no  matter  what 
their  views  on  its  potential  effects  on 
Chamber  proceedings,  and  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20. 


U.S. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  WILL  NOT 
HELP  IN  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  those 
words  accurately  sum  up  my  own  feel- 
ings about  our  trade  policy.  They  are  a 
quote  from  one  of  the  foremost  indus- 
trialists In  this  country.  Lee  Morgan, 
chairman  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Is  an  Ameri- 
can compsmy,  headquartered  In  House 
minority  leader  Bob  Michel's  city  of 
Peoria,  that  has  stayed  on  top  in  fierce 
International  competition  for  con- 
struction suid  farm  equipment.  Years 
ago,  these  products  were  built  primari- 
ly by  American  manufacturers.  Now 
that  has  changed.  Caterpillar  is  the 
world's  No.  1  manufacturer  of  earth- 
moving  machinery,  followed  by  Ko- 
matsu  of  Japan.  IBH  of  Germany  and 
Plat-Allls.  a  United  States-Italian  com- 
pany that  is  90  percent  Italian-owned. 

I  am  proud  that  Caterpillar  main- 
tains Its  world  headquarters  in  Peoria. 
111.  It  Is  a  great  American  corporation 
that  has  risen  to  the  challenge  over- 
seas with  outstanding  directors,  offi- 
cers and  employees.  Caterpillar  typi- 
fies the  best  of  American  business  and 
its  successes  here  and  abroad  merit  a 
close  look  by  everyone  who  would 
have  this  country  succeed  In  interna- 
tional trade. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  read— and 
given— many  speeches  on  international 
trade  over  the  years.  Yet  one  of  the 
best  I  have  ever  read  was  delivered  by 
Lee  Morgan  before  the  Peoria  Rotary 
Club  on  February  12,  1982.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  Included  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  his  remarks,  entitled 
"The  Japanese  Challenge  in  the 
1980's."  Mr.  Morgan  outlines  some  of 
his  observations  about  why  Japan  is  so 
formidable  a  competitor  for  American 
firms.  He  points  out  that  the  Japanese 
have  a  total  dedication  to  exports  and 
a  very  high  productivity  growth.  But 
there  is  more  to  Japan's  success  than 
these  important  factors,  and  Lee 
Morgan  lays  them  out  in  his  address. 
Low  factory  Inventory  levels,  emphasis 
on  quality,  support  for  economic 
growth,  low  absenteeism,  worker  disci- 
pline, and  a  different  wage  structure 
combine  to  give  Japanese  firms  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Caterpillar  has  recognized  that  these 
advantages  give  their  Japanese  compe- 
tition a  keen  edge  overseas.  As  Mr. 
Morgan  states,  "We  are  not  sitting  still 
with  this  knowledge,  but  actively 
trying  to  employ  it  in  our  Caterpillar 
strategies." 

The  Caterpillar  answer  to  stiff  com- 
petition, then,  is  to  study  the  Japanese 
and  apply  their  knowledge  to  our  own 
production.  Mr.  Morgan  makes  clear 
that  Caterpillar  does  not  support  ef- 
forts to  impose  higher  duties  or  limit 
imports.  The  leadership  of  this  compa- 
ny knows  that  would  be  very  short- 
sighted. After  all.  well  over  50  percent 
of  the  company's  sales  last  year  were 
overseas  and  90.000  jobs  were  created 
in  this  country  as  a  result.  Moreover, 
such  trade  barriers  would  not  help 
American  companies  compete  In  over- 
seas markets  like  Saudi  Arabia.  That 
policy  would  do  nothing  to  help  us  add 
jobs  through  exporting.  In  fact,  it 
would  seriously  undermine  it. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Lee  Morgan's 
speech  is  worthy  of  close  study  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
Interested  in  trade  policy  and  our  own 
domestic  economic  renewal. 
Exhibit  1 
The  Japanese  Challenge  in  the  1980's 

In  recent  years,  many  of  us  have  become 
increasingly  absorbed  with  Japan.  Planes 
crossing  the  Pacific  are  filled  with  American 
businessmen,  off  to  find  the  "secret"  of  Jap- 
anese success.  Newsstands  and  book  stores 
are  Jammed  with  materials  about  Japan. 

Just  about  everybody  has  a  theory.  One 
writer  says  the  Japanese  succeed  because 
they  live  so  close  together,  and  thus  have 
been  forced  to  learn  how  to  cooperate. 
There  may  be  some  truth  to  that  theory. 

Japan  has  about  US  million  people  .  . 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
But  they  live  in  an  area  one-twenty-fifth 
the  size  of  our  country  .  .  .  and  most  of 


their  land  is  mountainous,  unusable  for 
living  space.  It's  hard  to  imagine  one-half  of 
our  people  living  in  an  area  smaller  than 
California,  but  that's  the  way  it  is  in  Japan. 
Such  crowded  conditions  must  affect  peo- 
ple's behavior.  And  yet.  there  are  other 
places  in  the  world  just  as  crowded— but  far 
less  successful. 

What  is  the  secret  behind  Japan's  eco- 
nomic growth?  After  about  20  trips  to  Japan 
.  .  .  numberless  conversations  .  .  .  many 
hours  of  meetings  .  .  .  and  dozens  of  books 
and  articles  .  .  .  the  one  thing  I'm  sure  of  is 
that  there  is  no  single  answer.  It's  a  combi- 
nation of  culture,  geography,  and  recent 
history  .  .  .  plus  a  large  amount  of  hard 
work,  mixed  with  total  dedication  to  ex- 
ports, and  a  blending  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  interests  that's  unknown  in 
America. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  Japanese  have 
achieved  an  enviable  record.  High  productiv- 
ity growth.  Control  of  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment. Low  crime  rate.  World  leadership 
in  the  production  of  automobiles  and  steel. 
Today,  the  majority  of  television  sets,  cam- 
eras, sewing  machines,  and  a  host  of  other 
products  bear  the  label  "Made  In  Japan " 
.  .  .  which  has  become  a  greater  sales  asset 
than     "Made    in    U.S.A."    That's   a    recent 
switch.  Many  consumers  In  the  world  now 
have  a  mindset  that  "Made  In  Japan  "  sig- 
nals lietter  quality  and  better  value  than 
"Made  In  U.S.A. "  And.  more  and  more,  con- 
struction and  mining  projects  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  now  have  earthmoving  ma- 
chines with  a  "Made  in  Japan  "  label  .  .  . 
carrying  brand  names  like  Komatsu.  Kato. 
Hitachi,  and  Kawasaki.  It's  Important  that 
we  be  precise  when  talking  about  the  com- 
petitive  challenge    Caterpillar    faces    from 
Japan.  Caterpillar  Is  not  at  this  time  In  a 
battle  for  survival .  .  .  but  we  are  In  a  battle 
for  leadership— and  the  Jobs  and  advantages 
that   depend    upon    the   outcome   of    that 
battle.    Our    manufacturing    sources,    our 
breadth    of    product    line,    our    financial 
strength,  our  dealer  organization,  our  dedi- 
cated employees  ...  all  have  helped  main- 
tain our  current  edge  over  competitors.  But 
we  have  seen  strong  U.S.  competitors  slip 
quickly  behind,  to  be  replaced  by  companies 
from  outside  the  United  SUtes  .  .  .  and  we 
know  It  could  happen  to  us  as  well.  Today, 
the  world's  number  two  manufacturer  of 
earthmoving    machinery    Is    Komatsu    of 
Japan  .  .  .  number  three  is  IBH  of  Germany 
.  .  .  and  number  four  is  Plat-Allls.  an  lulian 
controlled   company.    American    companies 
were  once  our  top  competitors  .  .  .  but  no 
more.  Also,  I'm  sure  you're  well  aware  of 
what's  been  happening  with  International 
Harvester  Company  .  .  .  and  the  plight  of 
American  auto  manufacturers  Is  well  docu- 
mented. We  don't  Intend  to  let  It  happen  at 
Caterpillar.  We  are  strong  competitors  and 
intend  to  remain  so  ...  but  against  an  ever- 
Increasing  challenge  from  Japan. 

Ryolchl  Kawal.  president  of  Komatsu.  has 
said  publicly— and  I  quote— "We  will  not 
remain  satisfied  to  be  in  second  place  to 
Caterpillar  forever.  For  the  time  being,  we 
will  strive  to  be  the  world's  number  one  In 
terms  of  product  quality,  technology,  stand- 
ards, and  after-sales  service  "—unquote. 

At  Caterpillar,  we  take  Mr.  Kawal's  com- 
ment with  utmost  seriousness.  One  of  our 
continuing  strategies  has  been  to  learn  all 
we  can  about  competition— especially,  these 
days.  Japanese  competition. 

Frankly,  we  don't  spend  too  much  time  on 
theories  ...  I  believe  we're  practical  people, 
and  prefer  to  concentrate  on  facts  gained 
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through  experience  and  dayto-day  competi- 
tive encounters. 

We've  gained  our  Imowledge  atx>ut  Japa 
nese  methods  in  several  ways,  but  most 
clearly  by  working  with  a  major  Japanese 
firm  In  a  joint  venture.  We  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  50-50  ownership  joint  venture 
with  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  since 
1963.  Today.  Caterpillar  Mitsubishi  has 
8.000  employees  and  makes  several  models 
of  track-type  tractors,  track  and  wheel  load- 
ers, dozers,  rippers,  and  hydraulic  controls. 
Caterpillar  Mitsubishi  is  our  single  source 
for  the  D3.  910.  and  931  models— the  small 
est  crawler  tractor,  wheel  loader,  and  track 
loader  we  sell.  We  ship  these  machines 
throughout  the  world  from  Japan.  Our 
direct  involvement  in  Japan  through  Cater 
pillar  Mitsubishi  has  allowed  us  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  Japanese  methods  .  .  .  but 
we've  also  looked  extensively  at  other  com- 
panies. Many  of  our  senior  executives  have 
been  to  Japan,  visiting  companies  like 
Nippon-denso.  Nissan  Motors.  Nippon  Steel. 
Fujitsu  Panuc.  and  many  others. 

Id  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
things  we've  learned. 

First,  the  Japanese  maintain  low  factory 
inventory  levels.  Japanese  companies  don't 
allow  buildup  of  subcomponents,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  other  supplies.  Instead,  they  work 
in  a  system  called  "Kanban. "  which  literally 
means  "just  in  time  "  What  the  factory 
needs  today  is  either  made  today  or  deliv- 
ered today.  Suppliers  and  plants  alike 
adhere  to  the  system.  As  one  of  our  plant 
managers  said  after  a  visit.  "Why.  they 
don't  even  use  tote  boxes! "  A  tote  box 
for  those  of  you  not  familiar  with  manufac- 
turing operations  like  ours  ...  is  a  large 
container  used  to  store  and  transport  com- 
ponents or  raw  materials.  We  have  many 
thousands  of  them  at  Caterpillar  .  .  .  most 
of  them  in  use.  containing  some  form  of  "in- 
ventory" .  .  .  and  that  inventory  costs 
money,  especially  In  these  days  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  Jim  Oeier.  president  of  Cincin- 
nati Milacron.  a  major  machine  tool  manu- 
facturer, said  that  "material  in  a  typical 
U.S.  plant  is  being  machined  or  having 
value  added  only  five  percent  of  the  time 
...  95  percent  of  the  time.  It's  waiting. " 
Were  learning  from  the  Japanese  some 
ways  to  reduce  that  inventory  by  concen- 
trating on  machine  setup  time,  production 
schedules  In  the  shop,  optimum  lot  sizes, 
supplier  deliveries,  and  so  on.  We're  seeking 
the  active  help  of  employees  to  come  up 
with  ideas  to  reduce  factory  inventories. 

Second,  the  Japanese  emphasize  quality. 
Just  as  we  do.  Their  goal,  no  defective  prod- 
uct should  ever  go  to  the  next  work  station. 
Japanese  managers  use  a  number  of  meth- 
ods to  achieve  the  goal— employee  education 
and  training  programs  .  .  .  quality  control 
audits  .  .  .  and  an  enormous  volume  of  sta- 
tistics that  provides'  fast  evaluation  of 
almost  every  aspect  of  quality.  Above  all. 
however,  every  employee  Is  dedicated  to 
quality.  Interestingly  enough,  the  methods 
Japanese  firms  use  to  Instill  this  thinking 
are  largely  the  inventions  of  American  in- 
dustrial engineers.  American  workers  must 
recapture  this  same  spirit  if  the  "Made  in 
America"  label  Is  to  regain  its  respect  in 
world  markets. 

Third— growth  is  good  in  Japan.  You 
might  think  that  goes  without  saying  .  .  . 
that  all  people  believe  growth  is  synony- 
mous with  progress  and  a  better  way  of  life. 
But  in  this  country  we  have  a  significant 
number  of  people  who  question  the  value  of 
continued  Indiutrial  growth.  In  Japan,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  only  a  general 


belief  that  growth  Is  good,  but  an  under 
standing  that  true  growth  is  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity. It's  not  uncommon  in  Japan  for  a 
group  of  workers  to  have  their  own  objec- 
tive to  Increase  personal  productivity.  Jap- 
anese plants  use  improvement  teams  and 
old-fashioned  teamwork  ...  all  to  gain  pro- 
ductivity improvement. 

Fourth— work  is  beneficial.  It's  obviously 
beneficial  for  the  business  enterprise,  but  In 
Japan  the  typical  employee  agrees  that 
work  is  beneficial  for  the  individual  as  well. 
Japanese  employers  don't  even  understand 
what  the  term  "absenteeism  rate  "  means. 
The  Japanese  have  a  zest  for  work  that 
should  inspire  us  to  continue  to  strive  for 
excellence  .  .  .  and  they  believe  wasted  time 
and  motion  are  wrong. 

Fifth— discipline  is  good.  In  America,  we 
too  often  confuse  discipline  with  punish- 
ment. It  can  mean  that,  but  It  also  means 
Instruction  .  .  .  rules  governing  conduct  .  .  . 
orderly  patterns  of  behavior.  For  example, 
the  Japanese  tea  ceremony  Is  a  discipline 
.  .  .  orderly  behavior.  We  can  see  this  kind 
of  discipline  in  sports.  Both  the  Japanese 
and  we  are  avid  sports  fans,  and  we  all  know 
It's  the  disciplined  team  that  succeeds  most 
often.  Doing  your  job  right  involves  disci- 
pline .  .  .  that  is.  a  consistent  pattern  of  be- 
havior. For  the  Japanese,  discipline  Is  a 
means  toward  working  together  in  a  non-ad- 
versarial relationship.  In  our  schools.  In  our 
families.  In  our  factories  .  .  .  It's  time  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  the  positive  values  of  dis 
cipline.  Here  we  can  leam  much  from  the 
Japanese. 

Sixth— American  workers  are  paid  more 
and  work  fewer  hours  than  Japanese.  The 
average  hourly  wage,  including  benefits,  for 
a  production  worker  In  the  United  States  in 
1981  was  $10.97— but  In  Japan,  only  16.24.  a 
difference  of  $4.73  an  hour  ...  or,  put  an 
other  way,  the  American  worker  earns  76 
percent  more  than  a  Japanese  counterpart. 

American  auto  companies  report  a  current 
wage  and  benefit  total  of  about  $30  per 
hour  versus  $11  for  Japanese  competition. 
Caterpillar's  experience  Is  similar.  Our  wage 
and  benefit  package  for  U.S.  hourly  payroll 
employees  Is  now  more  than  $19.  At  our 
Japanese  competitor— Komatsu— compensa- 
tion is  about  $10  an  hour. 

The  reasons  for  the  big  difference  in 
wages  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship, the  quantity  of  work  performed,  or  the 
difficulty  of  the  Job.  Rather,  union  de- 
mands-agreed to  by  business  manage- 
ment—have driven  wages  up  without  corre- 
sponding increases  In  productivity. 

Further,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
typical  Japanese  production  worker  Is  on 
the  job  at  least  two  weeks  a  year  more  than 
the  average  worker  in  U.S.  heavy  Industry. 
The  difference,  which  doesn't  Include  over- 
time, IS  due  to  more  paid  time  off  for  the 
American  worker. 

At  Caterpiller,  the  average  worker  In  the 
plant  Is  working  the  equivalent  of  a  four- 
day  week. 

The  labor  contract  provides  for  about  45 
days  of  paid  time  away  from  work,  on  the 
average.  That  includes  vacation  time  .  .  . 
holidays  .  .  .  paid  absence  allowance  of  50 
hours  per  year  .  .  .  attendance  bonus 
amounting  to  two  hours  credit  for  each  full 
week  on  the  job  .  .  .  Jury  duty  .  .  .  bereave- 
ment time  .  .  .  paid  lunch  time  .  .  .  and  tem- 
porary military  service. 

The  difference  in  wages  and  hours  worked 
between  Japan  and  America  gives  Japanese 
competitors  a  significant  cost  advantage. 

This  advantage  Is  hurting  sales  of  U.S. 
products     in     America,      in     Europe,      in 


Japan  .  .  .  and,  most  seriously,  in  develop- 
ing nations.  Third  world  countries  now  rep- 
resent a  larger  market  for  American  goods 
than  Europe  and  Japan  combined,  and  have 
greater  potential  for  growth.  Japan  is  gain- 
ing a  threatening  competitive  edge  In  these 
countries. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
Japanese  business  success: 

Good  Inventory  control  management. 

Emphasis  on  quality, 

Employee  agreement  that  growth  is  good 
and  work  is  t>eneflclal. 

Discipline— orderly  behavior— Is  necessary, 
and 

Americans  are  paid  more  but  work  fewer 
hours  than  their  Japanese  counterparts. 

Were  not  sitting  still  with  this  knowledge, 
but  actively  trying  to  employ  it  in  our  Cat- 
erpillar strategies.  Also,  we  continue  to  de- 
velop our  traditional  strengths.  We're  In- 
vesting heavily  In  research  and  englneer- 
lng-$363  million  In  1981,  an  all-time  high. 
We'll  continue  to  expand  and  Improve  our 
product  line.  We're  also  expanding  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  upgrading  existing  fa- 
cilities. Caterpillar  plants  are  more  modem 
and  better  equipped  than  those  of  Komatsu. 
In  the  past  five  years,  we  added  28  percent 
of  manufacturing  floor  space  .  .  .  now  more 
than  43  million  square  feet.  That's  the 
equivalent  of  86  buildings  the  size  of  our 
Administration  Building  down  the  street. 
Our  capital  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  in  1981  reached  $836  million,  an- 
other record  high.  We're  working  with  the 
dealer  organization  on  new  and  better  ways 
to  provide  service,  with  training,  diagnostic 
tools,  and  parts  availability. 

Also,  quality  assurance  programs  Involv- 
ing each  of  our  products  continue  to  receive 
maximum  attention.  Caterpillars  reputa- 
tion Is  built  on  quality  product,  and  we 
don't  intend  to  relinquish  our  leadership  In 
quality  to  anybody. 

We  believe  we  can  meet  the  Japanese 
challenge,  but  It  will  take  the  cooperation  of 
many  people. 

Caterpillar  employees  on  management, 
hourly,  and  weekly  payrolls  .  .  .  suppliers 
.  .  .  labor  union  leaders  .  .  .  people  In  the 
communities  where  we  have  facilities  .  .  . 
local,  state,  and  national  government  lead- 
ers-all will  have  to  help. 

One  thing  we  don't  need  or  want  Is  so- 
called  help  in  the  form  of  trade  protection- 
ism. Caterpillar  has  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  free  and  fair  trade,  and  we  plan 
to  continue  on  that  path. 

It's  been  suggested  by  some  people  that 
we  should  urge  our  government  to  legislate 
Import  duties  so  the  Japanese  tractor  will 
cost  more  In  this  country. 

Such  proposals  miss  a  basic  point  about 
Caterpillar  business.  56.6  percent  of  our 
sales  dollars  were  outside  the  United  States 
last  year— export  of  U.S. -made  products  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  that.  We  exported 
$3.5  billion  worth  of  product  from  the 
United  States  In  1981— and  that  volume  cre- 
ated about  31.000  jobs  in  our  U.S.  facilities. 
Further,  we  estimate  that  our  exports  were 
responsible  for  more  than  60,000  jobs  for 
Caterpillar  suppliers  in  the  United  States. 

We  must  compete  throughout  the  world, 
and  U.S.  import  duties  will  not  help  us  in 
places  like  Saudi  Arabia  .  .  .  where.  Inciden- 
tally, Komatsu  has  made  Inroads  and  sold 
large  quantities  of  tractors  at  prices  far 
below  those  for  Caterpillar  products. 

Import  duties  lead  to  trade  wars  in  which 
everybody  loses  .  .  .  violate  the  basic 
premise  of  free  enterprise  .  .  .  and  complete- 
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ly  Ignore  the  realities  of  International  busi- 
ness. 

We  don't  want  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  impose  artificial  restraints  on  Japa- 
nese Imports,  nor  do  we  want  the  Japanese 
government  to  curb  the  flow  of  products 
Into  that  country.  Such  restraints  ultimate- 
ly harm  all  people. 

Rather  than  trade  protectionism,  what  we 
need  for  government  is  encouragement,  a 
cooperative  attitude,  and  freedom  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  footing  with  other  compa- 
nies .  .  .  freedom  from  excessive  and  non- 
productive regulations  that  increase  costs 
.  .  .  freedom  from  burdensome  taxes. 

Prom  our  suppliers,  we  seek  improved 
commitments  on  quality,  prices,  and  timely 
delivery  schedules  that  closely  fit  our  day- 
to-day  production  needs.  We  must  work  to- 
gether to  reduce  In-process  inventory  and 
the  costs  related  to  it. 

Prom  employees,  we  seek  renewed  com- 
mitment to  quality  workmanship  and  a 
great  understanding  of  our  competition. 

Quality  must  be  a  state  of  mind  and  pro- 
ductivity a  way  of  life. 

Caterpillar  management  must  do  a  better 
Job  of  tapping  the  Intelligence  and  experi- 
ence of  the  total  work  force.  We're  learning 
that  leadership  doesn't  mean  "top  down  " 
control  where  you  tell  people  what  to  do, 
how  to  do  it,  when,  and  how  much.  We  need 
to  listen  to  the  employees  who  perform  the 
work,  then  act  on  their  suggestions.  The 
dedicated  people  who  report  to  work  every 
day  at  Caterpillar  factories  and  offices  can 
provide  many  answers  to  the  Japanese  chal- 
lenge. The  job  of  managers  Is  to  tune  In  on 
that  human  resource  and  listen  and  effec- 
tively respond. 

I  believe  that  we  at  Caterpillar  can  main- 
tain our  competitive  edge  against  Japanese 
firms  .  .  .  and  I  believe  that  other  American 
companies  can  renew  their  competitiveness 
as  well.  But  we  can't  do  it  by  working  less 
and  less,  and  we  can't  do  it  by  frittering 
away  our  efforts  in  adversarial  relationships 
among  management,  labor,  and  government. 
We  can't  continue  to  increase  the  gap  be- 
tween us  and  competitors. 

The  best  job  security  for  employees  Is  a 
profitable  company. 

We  need  a  new  way  of  thinking  In  this 
land.  Moderation,  where  excess  now  rules. 
Efficiency,  where  waste  abounds.  Coopera- 
tion, where  confrontation  now  Is  the  mode. 
Work,  not  apathy  and  absenteeism.  Commu- 
nication, where  we  all  too  often  refuse  to 
listen  to  each  other.  Understanding  .  .  .  not 
confusion  and  rhetoric  which  generate  more 
heat  than  enlightenment. 

We  can  meet  the  Japanese  challenge  .  .  . 
but  it  won't  be  easy.  "Business  as  usual " 
won't  get  the  job  done.  Competing  in  the 
'80s  demands  awareness  and  extraordinary 
effort  from  each  of  us  .  .  .  and  now  more 
than  ever. 

As  I'm  sure  you're  aware,  just  two  days 
ago  we  were  forced  to  announce  additional 
layoffs  and  plant  shutdowns.  The  recession 
Is  still  very  much  with  us.  It  will  take  maxi- 
mum effort  to  cope  with  today's  low  tide  of 
business  without  sacrificing  our  long-term 
growth  objectives  which  are  so  Important  In 
meeting  the  Japanese  challenge. 

And  we  realize  full  well  that  you  In  the 
business  community  are  having  problems  as 
well.  One  of  our  suppliers  said  the  other 
day,  "When  Caterpillar  catches  cold,  I  get 
pneumonia." 

I  believe  we  will  outlast  the  current  eco- 
nomic downturn  .  .  .  and  still  meet  the  Jap- 
anese challenge.  As  President  Reagan  said 
In  his  budget  message  a  few  days  ago,  "Our 


task  Is  to  persevere."  and  we  intend  to  do 
just  that. 


DEALING  WITH  A  NEW 
INFLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  have  been  striving  for 
many  years  to  bring  down  inflation.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  most  corrosive 
economic  problems  to  ever  confront 
this  country.  Inflation  not  only  under- 
mines wages  and  prices,  but  it  slowly 
destroys  Che  fabric  that  holds  this 
great  democracy  together.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  ending  infla- 
tion and  we  must  make  sure  we  keep 
that  goal  in  mind  as  we  begin  work  on 
next  year's  budget. 

Since  President  Reagan  took  office 
over  a  year  ago,  we  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic improvement  in  the  inflation 
rate,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  Only  2  years  ago  Ameri- 
cans were  receiving  the  news  of  a  CPI 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  20 
percent.  Even  after  that  alarming  rate 
declined,  it  stayed  in  the  double-digit 
range.  Our  inflation  rate  in  1979  was 
13.3  percent.  In  1980  it  dropped  slight- 
ly to  12.4  percent.  Then  last  year  we 
saw  a  much  hoped  for  development  as 
inflation  made  a  marked  decline  to  8.9 
percent. 

The  President's  Economic  Report 
for  1982  projects  further  improvement 
this  year,  with  inflation  averaging  7 
percent  for  the  year. 

Mr,  President,  no  one  would  ques- 
tion the  adherence  of  our  President  to 
a  strong  anti-inflation  program.  His 
economic  recovery  program  has  made 
needed  structural  changes  in  both  our 
spending  and  tax  policy  arenas.  There 
is,  of  course,  more  that  can  be  done. 
Our  entire  economy  is  now  suffering 
from  very  high  interest  rates.  Normal- 
ly in  a  recession,  interest  rates  will 
fall,  but  in  this  recession,  that  eco- 
nomic norm  has  not  seemed  to  oper- 
ate. There  is  a  feeling  among  some  in 
the  financial  community  that  a 
double-digit  return  on  investments  is 
still  warranted,  even  though  inflation 
is  now  on  steep  decline  and  has  been 
for  well  over  a  year. 

We  may  want  to  look  at  some  other 
anti-inflationary  proposals  that  will 
enhance  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram that  the  President  has  proposed. 
I  know  my  colleagues  have  an  open 
mind  on  this  point  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
their  attention  a  valuable  article  by  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  Alexander  Heh- 
meyer  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hehmeyer  is  an  attorney  with 
the  distinguished  Chicago  law  firm  of 
Isham,  Lincoln  &  Beale,  but  his  expe- 
rience goes  far  beyond  the  practice  of 
law.  He  has  served  as  executive  vice 
president  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
and  had  business  responsibilities  over 
the  financial  operations  of  a  major  di- 
versified company  of  3  divisions  and  10 


domestic  and  9  foreign  subsidiaries 
with  sales  of  over  $500  million.  He  has 
also  had  widespread  overseas  business 
experience.  In  short,  Mr.  Hehmeyer 
speaks  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  United  States  and  world  economy. 

His  expertise  on  the  subject  of  infla- 
tion is  long  standing.  In  1978  when  I 
convened  a  conference  on  inflation  in 
Chicago;  Mr.  Hehmeyer  was  one  of  the 
best  prepared  participants  and  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  discus- 
sions, which  were  led  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums. 

This  paper  outlines  a  number  of 
ways  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures. 
We  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the  pre- 
scriptions, but  I  strongly  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  key  excerpts  of  Mr.  Heh- 
meyer's  paper,  "The  United  States 
Now  Suffers  From  a  New  Kind  of  In- 
flation—A Social  Inflation.  What  Can 
We  Do  About  It?"  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
OuK  New   "Social""  IvrmTiom  Is  an  Evolu- 

TIOWARY  BYTKODtJCT  Of  OOK  NtW  PRODUC- 
TIVE ECOHOMY 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  United  States,  wealth 
came  from  agriculture,  craft  businesses  and 
trade  in  much  the  same  manner  as  through- 
out prior  world  history.  There  was  then 
little  need  for  social-political  institutions  to 
attempt  to  control  or  to  direct  the  economy 
except  to  create  political  stability,  to  protect 
commerce,  to  have  a  stable  national  curren- 
cy and  to  provide  some  protection  for  infant 
industries  from  the  more  advanced  Europe- 
an economies. 

A  hundred  years  later,  as  a  result  of  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  19th  century, 
the  U.S.  found  Itself  with  wholly  new 
wealth  creating  methods  and  techniques. 
These  In  turn,  produced  a  need  for  new" 
social-political  controls  and  Institutions. 

It  was  ""normal"  for  businessmen,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  the  1880s  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation  and  communication  facilities  to  j 
maximize  their  profits  by  price  fixing,  mo- 
nopolizing and  similar  techniques.  Appropri- 
ate social-political  controls  for  these  unde- 
sirable by-products  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion were  first  imposed  by  such  "devices"  as 
the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ^887)  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (1890).  These  pio- 
neering "controls"  over  the  new  economic- 
social  behavior  patterns  created  by  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  were  followed  by  innu- 
merable other  laws  designed  to  enhance, 
control  and  divert  into  socially  desirable 
channels,  the  economic  output  of  a  new  in- 
dustrial world. 

Today,  in  the  1980s,  another  major  prob- 
lem has  evolved  from  our  continually  ex- 
panding industrial  revolution,  namely,  our 
"social"  Inflation— wages  Increasing  at 
faster  rates  than  productivity.  The  human 
behavior  which  has  created  this  "social"  In- 
flation is  much  the  same  as  the  behavior  of 
businessmen  100  years  ago— a  "normal" 
desire  to  maximize  economic  rewards  by 
those  in  a  position  of  power  to  do  so,  with- 
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out  any   partlculv   regard   for  the  conse- 
quences to  others  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  short,  we  should  approach  the  necessi- 
ty to  control  our  social"  inflation  as  a 
"normal"  by-product  of  our  achievement  in 
having  built  a  productive  economy  which 
can  support  our  "safety-net"  programs  and 
give  reality  to  many  of  the  hopes  of  the 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations".  We 
should  approach  the  problem  of  creating 
the  necessary,  anti-inflation  procedures  in  a 
dispassionate  and  objective  way.  but  always 
reaJizing  that  we  face  many  subtle  difficul- 
ties because  we  are  dealing  with  a  "people 
problem"  in  a  democratic  society  of  many 
politically  powerful  special  interest  groups. 
mr  I— WHAT  TO  DO  IN  i«ia 

The  inunedlate  problem  facing  the  nation 
is  the  upcoming  inning  of  the  "heavy  hit 
ters"— in  1982  contract  renewal  negotiations 
for  several  million  worlters  in  the  auto, 
rubber,  meat  packing,  petroleum  and  truck- 
ing Industries. 

So  much  will  depend  on  the  leadership  of 
both  business  and  labor  during  such  negoti 
ations.  The  suspicion  and  antagonism  that 
has  characterized  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  (he  past  should  be  dispelled  in  every 
possible  way.  Business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment all  have  much  more  to  gain  by  coop- 
eration than  by  confrontation.  Fortunately, 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
that  business  and  labor  are  now  finding  it  to 
their  mutual  benefit  to  cooperate,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  numerous  recent  "give  back" 
arrangements.  These  reflect  a  recognition 
by  both  sides  that  wage  and  benefit  in- 
creases which  are  in  excess  of  productivity 
are  fatal  to  business  profitability  and  hence 
Jobs.  This  is  painfully  difficult  for  elected 
union  leadership  working  within  today's 
closed,  structured  labor  organizations  which 
have  little  entre  for  new  blood  or  new  ideas; 
but  the  trend  is  hopeful  and  reflects  the 
fact  that  union  members  are  now  more  in- 
terested in  Job  security  and  also  that  the 
professionals  on  the  staffs  of  our  larger 
unions,  the  lawyers  and  economists,  are 
painfully  aware  that,  in  terms  of  the  nation 
al  economy,  wage  increases  cannot  exceed 
productivity  improvements  without  creating 
inflation,  hurting  business,  creating  unem- 
ployment and  encouraging  imports  (with 
the  related  loss  of  Jobs  for  union  members). 

We  must  understand  that  what  society 
has  created  it  must  also  control  and.  there- 
fore, that,  long  range,  we  must  have  tandem 
packages  of  controls  to  preserve  society's 
"safety-net '  world  without  the  devastating 
side  effect  of  continued  inflation;  and  this 
should  be  done  without  impairing  (and 
hopefully  even  assisting)  the  creative  forces 
of  a  basically  private,  wealth  creating,  free- 
market  economy. 

The  inflation  Impact  of  our  "social"  infla- 
tion in  1982  will  be  temporarily  muted  by 
the  absence  of  "shock"'  inflation  forces 
(good  1981  crops  and  an  oil  glut)  and  by  the 
"beneficial"  by-products  of  the  recession 
which  has  been  induced  by  tight  money 
policies,  namely,  union  "give  back'"  agree- 
ments, a  moderation  of  union  wage  de- 
mands, a  hardening  of  the  negotiation 
stance  of  public  and  private  employers  and 
a  cooling  of  "'fever'"  inflation  in  real  estate. 

Given  this  1982  climate,  business  and 
labor  should  both  find  it  helpful  and  face- 
saving  if  Government  took  a  strong  stand 
against  any  new  union  contracts  which  seek 
to  continue  wage  and  benefit  increases  at 
the  high  annual  rate  of  recent  years. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  formulation  of  a  long  range  program 
to   control   our   "social"    inflation,   should 


pressure  business  and  labor  during  the  1982 
wage  negotiations  to  hold  down  the  rate  of 
future  wage  increases  to  something  like  5%. 
justifying  this  on  the  basis  of  the  prediction 
of  its  supply-side  economists  that  the  new 
tax  rates,  the  new  incentives  to  savings  and 
the  reduction  of  waste  in  government  will 
cause  productivity  increases  of  around  4%. 

Presidents  Kennedy.  Nixon.  Ford  and 
Carter  all  attempted,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  with  different  degrees  of 
skill  and  intensity,  to  hold  down  wage  in- 
creases by  "jaw-boning  ".  President  Reagan 
should  be  more  successful,  given  the  reces- 
sionary climate,  his  emphasis  on  "hard"  eco- 
nomic policies  and  his  reputation  for  firm- 
ness as  a  result  of  standing  up  to  the  air 
controllers  union.  A  rigid  stand  in  1982  in 
opposition  to  excessive  wage  increases  would 
probably  be  supported  by  the  Ame/ican 
public  which  is  now  anxious  to  have  its  po- 
litical leaders  "do  something"  to  stop  infla- 
tion and  to  get  the  economy  working  again. 

In  reaching  our  assumed  desirable  long- 
range  objective  of  finding  permanent  ways 
to  stop  our  "social'"  inflation,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  this  inflation  has  continued  for 
so  long  and  has  so  increased  inflation  expec- 
tations and  costs  (and  hence  prices)  that 
any  sudden  return  to  a  zero  inflation  rate 
would  create  all  kinds  of  problems.  Any 
over-all  roll  back  of  prices  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  Our  objective  should  be  a 
""soft  landing",  gradually  bringing  down  our 
inflation  rate  so  that  in  a  few  years  we  can 
get  back  to  a  zero  or  minimum  (up  to  2%) 
Inflation  rate. 

In  1980.  U.S.  wage  cost  increases  in  excess 
of  productivity  were  about  10%  to  12% 
thereby  adding  a  comparable  cost  push 
pressure  (there  being  no  productivity  gains 
in  1980)  to  almost  every  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  This  wage  cost  pressure,  com- 
bined with  oil  '"shock"  and  real  estate 
"fever""  inflation  pressures,  caused  the  1980 
inflation  rate  to  be  about  12%. 

In  1981  there  was  a  slowdown  in  the  rate 
of  wage  and  benefit  increases;  they  in- 
creased at  the  annual  rate  of  8%  to  10%;  but 
again  there  was  no  (or  very  little)  productiv- 
ity increase.  So  the  1981  inflation  rate  was 
8.9%. 

A  target  of  limiting  1982  wage  increases  to 
a  suggested  S%  or  less  would  be  a  most  help- 
ful start  in  slowing  down  our  "social "  infla- 
tion. This,  combined  with  government  pro- 
grams to  enhance  productivity  and  elimi- 
nate waste  and  the  recession  pressures  on 
businessmen  to  do  likewise  should,  in  the 
absence  of  any  new  "shock"  inflation,  make 
it  possible  to  bring  the  1982  inflation  rate 
down  substantially  (hopefully  to  below  5%). 
even  after  the  spill-over  effect  of  previously 
granted  larger  wage  increases  and  the 
Impact  of  indexing  in  so  many  union  con- 
tracts and  pension  and  benefit  programs. 

A  firm  stance  in  1982  for  non-inflationary 
wage  increases  by  the  leaders  of  the  "free- 
enterprise*  oriented  Reagan  Administration 
will  not  be  easy.  They  should  remember 
Burke's  classic  observation: 

Most  political  decisions  are  a  choice  be- 
tween the  disagreeable  and  the  Intolerable. 

STEP  3— A  LONG  RANGE  PROGRAM 

Whatever  success  we  may  have  in  1982  in 
holding  down  wage  and  benefit  increases 
due  to  the  favorable  opportunities  for  then 
doing  so.  the  results  will  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  our  "social "  inflation 
unless  we  recognize  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
new  type  of  inflation  which  calls  for  a  si- 
multaneous attack  on  two  fronts: 

(i)  the  creation  of  attitudes  and  legal  de- 
vices with  the  objective  of  slowing  down  and 


controlling  the  future  pressures  for  wage 
and  benefit  increases  which  exceed  produc- 
tivity gains  (i.e..  a  direct  frontal  attack  on 
the  "social"  inflation)  and 

(ii)  to  increase  productivity— so  that  wage 
Increases  can  be  granted  without  creating 
inflation  and  simultaneously  to  expand  the 
economy  so  there  will  be  a  bigger  pie  for  ev- 
eryone to  divide  and  a  resulting  reduction  of 
"social"  inflation  pressures. 

Sumfitions  for  conlrvUing  wagt-tncrease 
pressures 

There  is  no  single  or  simple  way  for  us  di- 
rectly to  attack  our  social "  inflation.  We 
need  to  use  a  composite  of  a  number  of  poli- 
cies, programs  and  devices. 

Public  Opinion:  We  live  in  a  democratic 
society  whose  roots  of  government  depend 
on  an  informed  public  opinion. 

Public  opinion,  in  turn,  is  a  process  of  edu- 
cation. The  education  links  to  the  public  are 
the  mass  media  (newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television)  and  the  specialized 
media  (books,  professional  journals,  trade 
publications,  news  letters  and  the  like) 
which  communicate  to  the  leadership 
groups. 

The  first  Job.  therefore,  is  to  try  to  edu- 
cate the  editors,  writers,  academicians  and 
commenUtors  who  constitute  the  human 
input  for  the  media  and  who.  regretubly. 
are,  for  the  most  part,  economic  illiterates. 

Somehow  these  leadership  groups  must 
learn  that  we  have  a  "social '"  inflation  and 
that,  if  we  want  to  put  an  end  to  this  infla- 
tion, we  must  find  ways  to  control  these 
'"social"  inflation  pressures  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  enhance  productivity  on  the  other. 

The  failure  of  the  press  properly  to  com- 
municate the  Impact  of  wage  increases  is  en- 
demic. A  good  example  Is  a  recent  newspa- 
per headline:  Chicago  Firemen  Settle  For  2 
Percent".  The  accompanying  story  failed  to 
point  out  that  this  2  percent  increase  was 
on  top  of  a  6W  percent  increase  effective  9 
months  earlier  and.  in  addition,  that  an- 
other 1  to  2  percent  of  increase  was  reflect- 
ed by  a  new  uniform  allowance,  an  extra 
day  off  as  a  "personal  holiday"  and  a  costly 
program  of  free  dental  care  for  firemen  and 
their  families;  plus,  of  course,  the  increased 
pension  benefits  which  the  wage  increases 
triggered.  The  total  1981  wage  and  t>enefit 
increase  to  the  firemen  was  probably  over 
IS  percent;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
ductivity gains  the  many  millions  involved 
will  have  to  be  recouped  by  further  in- 
creases in  local  taxes,  and  ergo,  more  infla- 
tion. 

Our  media  people  should  do  much  more 
than  they  do  to  communicate  to  the  public 
the  reality  that  wage  cosU  have  the  same 
impact  on  prices  as.  for  example,  gravity  has 
on  the  flow  of  water.  There  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous stress  on  the  need  to  hold  wage  and 
benefit  increases  in  line  with  productivity 
gains  and  to  stress  that  productivity  im- 
provements are  brought  about  by  the  better 
organization  of  people  and  skills,  more  effi- 
cient work  habits,  more  modem  equip- 
ment—and that  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
afford  higher  wages  and  benefits  and  also 
create  a  bigger  pie  for  all  of  us  to  divide. 
The  media  and  the  academic  worlds  should 
also  understand,  and  communicate,  the  re- 
ality that  for  economic  stability  we  must 
accept  the  economic  reality  that  some  Jobs 
should  have  terminal  compensation  levels 
and  that  people  in  those  jobs  who  desire  to 
earn  more  money  must  either  moonlight  or 
move  into  other  more  productive  (xxupa- 
tlons. 
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The  desire  of  employees  for  more  money 
(and  benefits),  the  power  of  unions,  and  the 
"ability  "  of  business  and  government  to  pass 
on  costs  by  higher  prices  or  Uxes,  must  not 
continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been,  the  only 
elements  in  the  bargaining  process. 

Management  and  Union  leadership:  Man- 
agement must  learn  to  improve  its  manage- 
rial skills.  In  many  instances  unions  and 
workers  are  unjustly  blamed  for  lack  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency  which  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  creative,  competent  and  hard  working 
management. 

Management  should  put  much  greater 
emphasis  on  long  range  planning  and  find 
ways  to  inhibit  executive  compensation  poli- 
cies which  emphasize  short-term  profits  at 
the  expense  of  long-term  benefits.  There  is 
a  growing  recognition  that  in  too  many 
cases  the  managements  of  U.S.  companies 
have  stressed  short-term  profits  instead  of 
spending  earnings  for  research  and  new 
equipment  which,  while  temporarily  de- 
pressing earnings,  would  in  the  long  run 
(and.  unhappily,  under  the  next  generation 
of  management)  enhance  productivity  and 
profiUbility.  The  Japanese  put  a  much 
greater  stress  on  spending  money  for  future 
efficiency  and  proflUbility  without  regard 
to  any  temporary  negative  effect  on  earn- 
ings. American  management  should  do  like- 
wise. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  unions  can  X>e  educated  by  their 
union  leaders  about  economic  realities  with 
the  hoped  for  consequence  of  reducing  the 
pressures  on  the  leaders  to  exact  constantly 
Increasing  wages.  This  may  be  euphoric;  but 
perhaps  not. 

Professionals  on  the  staffs  of  the  larger 
unions  are.  for  the  most  part,  of  a  high  cali- 
bre though  until  recently  they  have  been 
helpless  in  arguing  reasonableness  because 
of  the  pressures  by  their  union  officers  who 
in  turn  continue  to  l>e  pressured  by  the  rank 
and  file.  Let  us  hope  that  the  climate  within 
unions  can  be  Improved  and  that  the  bar- 
gaining process  gets  raised  to  a  higher  level 
with  both  parties— labor  and  management— 
really  understanding  the  economic  implica- 
tions inherent  in  the  bargaining  process. 

Government  Leadership:  Our  public  offi- 
cials, particularly  at  the  Federal  level 
should  do  all  they  can  to  mold  public  opin- 
ion to  the  necessity  of  relating  wage  In- 
creases to  productivity  gains.  They  should 
also  do  much  more  in  their  official  roles  in 
standing  firm  against  the  pressures  from 
the  public  sector  unions.  In  improving  the 
efficiency  of  government  agencies  (which 
are  painfully  Inefficient  in  so  many  In- 
stances), eliminating  wasteful  and  excessive 
costs  in  all  government  programs  (including 
the  "safety-net"  programs)  and  in  opposing 
politically  Inspired  wage-ballooning 
schemes,  such  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
the  related  "prevailing  wage"  determina- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  stressed 
its  desire  to  eliminate  waste  in  government. 
Regretubly  it  has  not  yet.  for  pragmatic  po- 
litical reasons,  concentrated  its  efforts  in 
areas  of  enormous  waste  such  as  the  billions 
Involved  in  pork-barrel  water  development 
schemes,  in  some  areas  of  military  procure- 
ment, farm  subsidies,  non-service  related 
hospital  and  medical  benefits  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  among  others.  Let  us 
hope  it  can  do  better  in  the  future. 

Economic  Impact  Statement:  We  should 
require  by  law  that  all  proposed  union  con- 
tracts (public  and  private)  which  involve 
over  a  certain  number  of  people  (say  over 
5,000  employees)  must  be  accompanied  by 


an  "Economic  Impact  Statement"  setting 
forth  in  a  prescribed  manner  the  true,  total 
cost  of  any  proposed  wage  benefit  changes 
(i.e.,  the  total  cost  of  the  wage  increases  and 
all  pension,  medical,  holiday  and  other  ben- 
efits). 

Such  an  Economic  Impact  Statement 
should  t>e  required  to  be  made  public  for  a 
reasonable  waiting  period  (say  60  days)  to 
give  everyone  a  full  understanding  of  what 
the  proposed  wage  settlement  involves  and 
to  have  time  for  Government  to  decide 
whether  the  new  levels  are  acceptable  in  the 
light  of  the  nation's  productivity  gains  and 
the  policy  of  inhibiting  inflation. 

Wage  and  Price  Controls:  Our  Govern- 
ment needs,  as  part  of  its  inflation  defense 
arsenal,  stand-by  laws  for  wage  and  price 
controls  to  be  available  for  selective  applica- 
tion. This  would  be  a  most  useful  tool  to 
supplement  an  E>;onomic  Impact  Statement 
requirement.  If  an  unacceptable  increase  in 
wage  costs  seemed  imminent  in  a  major 
sector  of  the  economy,  such  as  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  a  stand-by  wage  control  law 
would  be  one  way  for  Government  to  stop 
such  an  inflation-causing  wage  escalation. 

Traditionally,  wage  controls  have  been  ac- 
companied by  price  controls  because  this 
has  been  assumed  Do  be  both  a  political  and 
an  economic  necessity.  Query  if  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic necessity?  In  a  free  market  economy, 
with  an  abundant  availability  of  goods  and 
services,  market  forces  will  keep  prices  in 
line.  Hence  we  need  not  always  impose  price 
controls  in  tandem  with  wage  controls  be- 
cause price  controls  (assuming  a  reasonable 
availability  of  goods  and  services)  are  only 
necessary  where  markets  are  not  free.  This 
might  be  true  to  some  extent  in  major  in- 
dustries, such  as  automobiles  and  steel, 
where  even  with  gCKxls  in  long  supply,  free 
markets  are  largely  absent.  Price  controls  in 
such  industries  might  be  a  needed  adjunct 
to  wage  controls  but  not  in  the  sectors  of 
ample  supplies  where  competition  exists,  as 
in  farm  commodities,  retail  outlets  and  the 
large  areas  of  our  economy  consisting  of 
small,  competing  companies. 

A  wage  and  price  control  standby  author- 
ity is  a  much  needed,  essential  tool  for  Gov- 
ernment to  possess  to  help  control  ""social" 
inflation.  The  power  should  be  used  sparing- 
ly; but  having  the  legal  machinery  in  place 
might,  by  itself,  reduce  inflation  expecU- 
tions  and  certainly  would  make  it  possible 
for  Government  to  put  real  pressure  on 
unions  and  management  to  reach  non-infla- 
tionary bargaining  settlements. 

Duration  and  Expiration  Dates  of  Union 
Agreements:  Japan  limits  union  wage  agree- 
ments to  one  year  and  all  must  expire  in 
March.  We  should  consider  requiring  all  our 
major  union  agreements  to  be  limited  to  one 
year  and  not  to  continue  for  3  years  as  so 
many  now  do.  This  would  avoid  building 
today's  inflation  expectations  into  tomor- 
row's wage  increases,  such  as  the  35  percent 
or  more  of  increases  over  a  3  year  period  in 
the  recent  coal  workers  settlement. 

If  all  major  wage  agreements  simulta- 
neously expired  each  year,  the  inflation 
impact  of  proposed  new  agreements  would 
always  be  clearly  and  currently  visible  and 
not,  as  is  now  the  case,  fogged  by  scattered 
expiration  dates. 

Prohibit  Wage  and  Benefit  Indexing:  We 
should  prohibit  the  indexing  of  wages  and 
benefits,  the  so-called  COLA  schemes  (cost 
of  living  adjustment  clauses).  These,  in  one 
form  or  another,  are  now  in  effect  for 
nearly  50  percent  of  U.S.  wage,  pension  and 
"safety  net"  arrangements.  They  should  be 
called  "snowball"  clauses  because  they  auto- 


matically make  our  wage  and  benefit  costs 
get  bigger  and  bigger.  A  prohibition  of  in- 
dexing would  quickly  bring  home  to  the 
public  the  full  impact  of  inflation  by  requir- 
ing ad  hoc  negotiated  or  legislated,  and  not 
automatic,  future  increases  and  should  be  of 
major  help  in  fighting  our  "social"  inflation. 
Many  European  countries  now  prohibit 
wage  and  benefit  indexing. 

Monetary  Policy:  Since  tight  money  is  an 
effective  tool— albeit  inefficient  and  costly— 
for  slowing  down  our  pervasive  wage-push 
""social"  inflation  by  inducing  a  recession,  a 
tight  money  policy  should  be  available  and 
used  whenever  ""social"  inflation  forces  are 
not  controlled  by  other  means. 

Money  controls  are  also  needed  in  dealing 
directly  with  ""shock""  inflation  which  in 
turn  tends  to  foster  ""social"  inflation.  Mon- 
etary control  policies  should  be  aggressively 
targeted  upon  any  sectors  of  the  economy 
(such  as  the  stock  market  or  real  estate) 
which  might  be  subjected  to  a  ""fever"  infla- 
tion. The  selective  use  of  monetary  controls 
to  stop  or  slow  down  overheated  sectors 
should  involve  a  credit  rationing  process 
which  does  not  have  the  negative  conse- 
quences for  the  economy  as  a  whole  caused 
by  excessively  high  interest  rates.  The  legal 
and  monetary  tools  by  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  controls  the  money  supply  seem 
adequate;  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  Fed 
using  these  tools  with  the  right  timing,  in- 
tensity and  direction.  If  we  could  find  other 
ways  to  control  our  "social "  inflation,  basic 
interest  rates  could  get  back  to  a  3%  to  5% 
level. 

An  International  Inflation  Study  Confer- 
ence: While  of  itself  it  would  not  be  an  in- 
flation tool,  a  most  useful  anti-inflation  Ini- 
tiative for  our  Government  would  be  its 
sponsorship  of  a  top-level  International  con- 
ference among  the  OECD  countries  to  study 
the  causes  of  "social "  inflation  in  the  free- 
market  democratic  societies  and  to  suggest 
politically  acceptable  ways  for  the  various 
governments  to  combat  that  inflation. 

The  OECD  economists  in  Paris  have  for 
many  years  been  making  perceptive  studies 
of  the  inflation  phenomena  of  the  OECD 
world  but  their  findings  are  not  being  effec- 
tively communicated. 

Such  a  high  level  OECD  economic  study 
conference  could  well  put  the  ""social"  infla- 
tion trends  of  the  OECD  countries  into  the 
perspective  of  a  "'cancer-like  disease"  of  the 
free  world  of  at  least  the  same  international 
concern  as  atomic  pollution  and  ocean  pol- 
lution. 

Such  a  high  level  conference,  if  properly 
structured  and  aggressively  publicized, 
might  well  contribute  towards  finding  and 
communicating  useful  de-politicalized  infla- 
tion fighting  solutions  to  offset  the  insatia- 
ble social  and  political  pressures  behind  the 
"social "  inflation  which  is  now  a  serious  eco- 
nomic disease  in  most  of  the  OECD  demo- 
cratic societies. 

PRODUCTIVITY  GAINS— THE  OTHER  SIDE  Of  THE 
COIN  IN  STOPPING  INFLATION 

It  would,  finally,  be  in  order  briefly  to 
comment  upon  the  second  part  of  the  attack 
on  inflation,  viz:  offsetting  the  consequences 
of  our  "social"  inflation  by  productivity 
gains. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  on 
the  territory  of  our  economy  between  two 
contending  forces:  the  army  of  "social"  in- 
flation (with  its  continuing  10%  or  so  wage 
inflation  pressure  weapon)  vs.  the  produc- 
tivity defense  army,  staffed  by  supply-side 
economists  (with  their  tax  incentive  weap- 
ons designed  to  create  annual  4%  anti-infla- 
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tlon  productivity  Increases)  and  aided  by 
the  recession  Inducing  weapons  of  the  mon- 
etarists. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  inflation  forces, 
though  weakened,  are  still  the  stronger, 
with  the  productivity  defense  army  in 
danger  of  having  iU  incentive-scheme  weap- 
ons smothered  by  the  recession  created  by 
its  well  meaning  monetarist  allies.  The  in- 
centive based  hopes  of  the  productivity 
forces  will  be  frustrated  unless  the  "social" 
inflation  forces  are  attacked  directly  in  the 
manner  discussed.  A  two  prong  inflation 
strategy  is  needed;  an  attack  on  the  infla- 
tion causes  smd  a  counter-attack  of  produc- 
tivity gains.  If  we  can  at  least  weaken  the 
"social"  inflation  forces  by  our  direct  at- 
tacks we  will  make  it  possible  for  the  pro- 
ductivity incentives  to  take  hold  and 
produce  the  needed  productivity  gains. 

Many  productivity  encouraging  schemes 
are  already  in  place:  lower  income  taxes, 
saving  Incentives  (the  new  tax  free  invest- 
ment poota— IRA.  Keogh.  All  Savers);  tax 
credits  for  research;  faster  write-offs  for 
plant  and  machinery  investments  and  the 
like.  A  number  of  refinements  and  additions 
could  be  suggested,  such  as  portable  tax  loss 
carry -forwards  (to  encourage  risky  entrepre- 
neur Investment  companies);  elimination  of 
the  heavy  energy  severance  tax  burden  im- 
posed on  the  Industrial  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest  by  a  few.  exploiting  energy  rich 
states;  faster  write-offs  for  productive  ma- 
chinery (why  not  100%  in  the  first  year 
8lr»ce  it  is  Just  a  deferral  of  corporate 
income  taxes  because  there  will  then  be  no 
further  depreciation  deductions);  more  em- 
phasis on  eliminating  unnecessary  govern- 
ment regulations;  decontrol  of  business  and 
Industry  wherever  possible  and  practical, 
and  so  forth. 

The  supply-side  economists  must  stop  nos- 
taglcally  recalling  the  economic  growth  with 
only  a  minimum  of  inflation  which  followed 
the  Kennedy  tax  cut— business  incentive 
programs.  What  they  fail  to  see  is  that  our 
"social"  Inflation  was  then  only  slowly  gath- 
ering momentum  and  wage  and  benefit  in- 
creases were  only  slightly  exceeding  our 
then  3%  annual  productivity  gains.  Our 
economy  can  benefit  from  productivity  en- 
couraging policies— but  today  we  need  first 
to  attack  the  "social"  inflation  forces  which 
make  it  so  difficult  for  such  policies  to  have 
the  beneficial  economic  consequences  they 
had  20  years  ago. 

We  have  a  strong  work  ethnic  in  the 
United  States,  the  necessary  labor  and  man- 
agement skills  and  all  the  political  sUbility, 
technical  and  industrial  tools  for  real  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  we  are  able  to  control  our 
"social"  inflation  pressures,  interest  rates 
will  drop  to  the  normal"  basic  3%-5% 
levels  of  a  non-inflationary  economy,  thus 
again  making  it  possible  to  finance  capital 
tyjje  expenditures.  If  we  then  also  stress  the 
need  for.  and  foster,  increased  productivity, 
we  will  have  set  the  stage  for  many  years  of 
prosperity. 

The  first,  and  essential,  step  is  to  identify 
our  "social"  Inflation  and  then  be  willing 
and  able  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  must  somehow  overcome  the  cultural 
and  political  taboos  which  so  Inhibit  the 
press  and  politicians  from  intelligently  and 
rationally  discussing  wage  and  benefit  sub- 
jects. 

For  decades  our  good  intentions  have  al- 
lowed wages  (and  benefits)  to  increase  far  in 
excess  of  productivity  gains.  However  well 
motivated,  the  process  has  now  backfired 
and  has  created  our  "social"  inflation  with 
all  its  stagflation  and  other  negative  conse- 
quences. 


It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  liberal  vs.  con- 
servative thinking— if  it  ever  was.  The 
public,  government,  management  and  labor 
must  all  now  join  forces  in  creating  a  new 
climate  of  realistic  economic  thinking  and 
rational  cooperation.  Everyone  then  bene 
fits,  especially  those  most  in  need  of  the  ad- 
ditional Jobs  which  only  a  prosperous  and 
growing  economy  can  create. 


SELWA  "LUCKY"  ROOSEVELT-A 
WOMAN  OF  GREAT  QUALITY 
TO  BE  NEXT  U.S.  CHIEF  OF 
PROTOCOL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  President  announced  his  in- 
tention to  nominate  Selwa  Roosevelt 
to  be  the  next  U.S.  Chief  of  Protocol.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  President  on  his 
selection  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  one  of 
the  most  demanding  posts  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Chief  of  Protocol  occupies  a 
unique  position  within  the  Federal 
Government,  advising  the  President. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  high- 
ranking  Federal  officials  on  all  aspects 
of  protocol— an  integral  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  and  promo- 
tion of  international  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
throughout  the  world.  Highest  prior- 
ities for  the  Chief  of  Protocol  include 
planning  and  preparing  for  Presiden- 
tial visits  outside  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  among  other  duties,  the 
Chief  of  Protocol  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
welcoming  the  most  distinguished  for- 
eign nationals  who  visit  the  United 
States  at  the  invitations  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Department  of  State. 
Clearly,  given  these  significant  and 
substantial  responsibilities,  the  Chief 
of  Protocol  must  be  well  versed  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  concerns  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  comfortable  working 
with  the  wide  assortment  of  people 
and  interests  that  make  up  the  Wash- 
ington diplomatic  community. 

Having  been  a  longtime  friend  of 
Selwa  "Lucky"  Roosevelt,  I  believe  she 
possesses  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
be  an  outstanding  Chief  of  Protocol. 
Throughout  her  adult  life,  she  has 
demonstrated  a  real  interest  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  having  graduated  with 
honors  from  Vassar  College  with  a 
degree  in  international  relations.  Soon 
after  her  graduation,  "Lucky"  came  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Star  where 
she  authored  a  column  titled,  "Diplo- 
matically Speaking."  which  covered 
the  Washington  diplomatic  communi- 
ty. Following  her  marriage  in  1950  to 
Archibald  Roosevelt,  Selwa  embarked 
on  a  second  career  with  her  husband 
who  served  at  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  in 
Istanbul,  Madrid,  and  London.  Upon 
their  return  to  Washington  in  the 
early  sixties,  she  resumed  her  work  as 
a  Journalist  writing  for  such  publica- 
tions as  McCalls,  Family  Circle,  and 
Town  &  Country  of  which  she  is  a 


contributing  editor  and  has  played  an 
important  supportive  role  in  his  top 
management  position  in  the  interna- 
tional affairs  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Throughout  her  varied  career,  Selwa 
Roosevelt  has  continued  to  be  a  keen 
observer  of  life  on  Embassy  Row 
which  has  provided  her  with  invalu- 
able experience  and  insight  for  the 
new  challenge  that  lies  ahead.  Consid- 
ering all  her  strengths— education,  ex- 
perience, intellect,  and  temperament— 
Selwa  "Lucky"  Roosevelt  should  prove 
to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  choice  for 
the  Chief  of  Protocol.  She  enjoys  a 
close  personal  relationship  with  both 
the  I*resident  and  the  First  Lady.  I 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
her  and  offer  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  "Lucky"  and  her  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  recent  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  profiling  Selwa  Roosevelt  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  3.  1982] 

For  Pkotocol:  "A  4tm  or  July  American" 
(By  David  Shribman) 

WASHiifCTON.  March  4.— Evan  Dobelle. 
who  held  the  position  for  part  of  the  Carter 
Administration,  used  to  compare  being  the 
United  SUtes  Chief  of  Protocol  to  being  the 
mayor  of  a  small  city— except,  he  would  add. 
"you  don't  get  the  3  A.M.  phone  calls  about 
getting  cut  the  snowplows." 

Washington's  diplomatic  community  of 
some  10.000  people  is  about  to  get  a  new 
mayor,  a  woman  who  has  written  about  the 
totems  and  taboos  of  diplomatic  life  and 
who.  as  the  wife  of  an  American  diplomat, 
has  experienced  that  life  firsthand. 

When  President  Reagan  on  Wednesday 
announced  his  intention  to  nominate  Selwa 
Roosevelt  as  Chief  of  Protocol,  he  selected 
the  daughter  of  a  Lebanese  immigrant  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  backer  of  his  policies.  "I 
really  am  a  flag-waving.  Fourth  of  July  kind 
of  American. "  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  in  an 
interview  today.  "I  feel  an  enormous  affini- 
ty with  the  President.  I  know  we're  on  the 
same  wavelength." 

The  S3-year-old  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  whose 
husband  is  a  grandson  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, is  well  known  in  Washington's  diplo- 
matic and  social  circles  and  has  frequently 
defended  Nancy  Reagan  against  cocktail 
talk  Involving  her  wardrobe  and  her  new 
White  House  china.  In  a  recent  Washington 
Post  column  entitled  "Give  the  First  Lady  a 
Break."  Mrs.  Roosevelt  urged  members  of 
the  press  to  grant  Mrs.  Reagan  the  opportu- 
nity "to  chart  her  course  as  First  Lady  in 
keeping  with  her  personality,  her  upbring- 
ing and  her  own  interests." 

CONSERVATIVE  VIEWS 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  conservative  political 
views  date  to  her  college  days  at  Vassar. 
where  she  wrote  her  thesis  on  Communism 
In  the  Middle  East.  And  she  has  retained 
her  interest  in  Middle  East  affairs.  She's 
not  only  likable. "  said  a  longtime  Washing 
ton  friend,  "but  she's  extremely  serious  as 
well." 
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Her  father,  who  was  bom  in  a  Lebanese 
village  and  was  a  stowaway  on  a  ship  bound 
for  the  United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, settled  In  Klngsport.  Tenn.  By  the 
time  she  was  16  years  old  she  was  working 
on  The  Klngsport  Times-News.  Later  she 
wrote  a  column  on  life  in  Washingtons  dip- 
lomatic community  for  the  now-defunct 
Washington  Star.  Her  articles  on  foreign 
styles  of  life  often  appear  in  Town  and 
Country  and  an  article  she  wrote  on  alco- 
holism and  drug  dependency  appears  in  the 
current  edition  of  Family  Circle. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  followed  her  husband.  Ar- 
chibald B.  Roosevelt  Jr..  who  is  now  director 
of  International  relations  for  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  to  diplomatic  posts  in  Is- 
tanbul. Madrid  and  London.  But.  she  said 
today,  "I'm  the  one  who  is  the  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol. As  much  as  I  adore  my  husband,  his 
career  is  not  my  qualification.'" 

FOURTH  WOMAN  IN  POST 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt will  succeed  Leonore  Annenberg.  who 
resigned  in  January,  and  will  be  only  the 
fourth  woman  to  fill  the  once  male-domi- 
nated position.  Her  female  predecessors  in- 
clude Shirley  Temple  Black  and  Edith  IDo- 
belle.  who  succeeded  her  husband. 

"I  think  she  brings  a  lot  to  the  Job,"  said 
James  W.  Symington,  a  former  four-term 
Congressman  from  Missouri  who  was  Chief 
of  Protocol  under  President  Johnson.  "She 
has  moved  easily  and  for  some  time  in  the 
circles  she'll  be  working  with. " 

The  Chief  of  Protocol  advises  the  Presi- 
dent and  high  officials  on  questions  of  pro- 
tocol and  is  responsible  for  arranging  arrival 
ceremonies  for  visiting  heads  of  state,  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  office  for  new  Amer- 
ican ambassadors  and  accompanying  foreign 
ambassadors  when  they  present  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  President.  In  all,  it  means  at- 
tending as  many  as  500  social  events  a  year. 

But,  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  "It  isn't  one  big 
party.  It's  very  much  something  else.  It's  a 
way  of  conducting  international  relation- 
ships. It's  decorum  and  good  manners  and 
good  ta*te." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  4.  1982] 
Roosevelt    Named    For    Protocol    Post- 
White  House  Nominates  Writer  to  Va- 
cancy 

(By  Donnie  Radcliffe) 
Washington  socialite  and  freelance  Jour- 
nalist Selwa  (Lucky)  Roosevelt  has  been 
nominated  as  U.S.  chief  of  protocol,  the 
White  House  armounced  yesterday.  The 
(58.500-a-year  position  carries  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

"I'm  thrilled  and  honored  by  the  confi- 
dence this  president  has  shown  by  nominat- 
ing me."  Roosevelt,  53.  said  last  night.  Her 
nomination  requires  Senate  confirmation. 

A  staunch  defender  of  First  Lady  Nancy 
Reagan,  whom  she  first  covered  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  governor  of  California. 
Roosevelt  becomes  the  fourth  woman  in  a 
Job  that,  until  a  few  years  ago.  traditionally 
was  held  by  men. 

She  is  married  to  Archibald  B.  Roosevelt 
Jr.,  grandson  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  director  of  international  relations 
for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Her  nomina- 
tion, announced  in  Los  Angeles  where  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  are  on  a  brief  vaca- 
tion, ends  several  months'  speculation  about 
who  would  succeed  Leonore  Annenberg.  She 
resigned  Jan.  1  after  less  than  a  year  on  the 
Job,  saying  her  husband,  wealthy  Philadel- 
phia publisher  Walter  Annenberg.  wanted 
her  to  spend  more  time  with  him. 


Roosevelt  is  a  native  of  Klngsport.  Term. 
In  1950.  she  received  a  degree  in  interna- 
tional relations  from  Vassar  College,  where 
she  was  graduated  with  honors. 

The  White  House  announcement  de- 
scribed her  as  "a  Washington  hostess"  as 
well  as  Journalist  whose  "beat"  in  the  early 
1950"s.  when  she  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
now-defunct  Washington  Star,  was  a 
column  titled  "Diplomatically  Speaking." 

■"Tve  observed  the  Job  for  years  and  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  there  is."'  said 
Roosevelt.  "Covering  state  visits  was  one  of 
my  favorite  jobs  as  a  young  reporter." 

If  confirmed  as  chief  of  proUKol.  Roose- 
velts  duties  at  the  State  Department  will 
include  arranging  and  implementing  state 
and  official  visits  by  foreign  heads  of  state 
and  government  and  serving  as  liaison  with 
the  more  than  140  nations  represented  by 
Washington's  diplomatic  community.  She 
will  assist  the  president,  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  state  in  their  personal  and  offi- 
cial contacts  with  the  diplomatic  corps  here, 
as  well  as  accompany  the  president  on  visits 
abroad. 

In  its  announcement,  the  White  House 
said  Roosevelt  "interrupted""  her  own  writ- 
ing career  to  accompany  her  husband,  who 
was  with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  later  was  an  ambassador,  on  various 
diplomatic  assignments  abroad.  They  re- 
sided in  Istanbul  from  1951  to  1953.  in 
Madrid  19S8-'61  and  London  1962-"67. 

Fluent  in  Spanish,  she  has  traveled  widely 
on  her  own  as  a  Journalist,  writing  frequent- 
ly for  Town  and  Country  (of  which  she  is  a 
contributing  editor).  McCalls  and  Family 
Circle,  in  whose  current  issue  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle by  her  on  alcoholism. 

As  a  free-lanc€  Journalist  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post  in  1968.  she  covered  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  where  Ronald 
Reagan,  then  governor  of  California,  was 
first  seen  as  a  potential  presidential  candi- 
date. 

"I  was  assigned  to  cover  Mrs.  Reagan, 
though  I'm  sure  she  doe8n"t  remember 
that."  Roosevelt  said  last  night. 

The  daughter  of  a  Lebanese  immigrant 
who  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  former  Selwa  Showker 
was  16  years  old  when  she  began  working  as 
a  cub  reporter  during  summer  vacations  and 
after  school  for  the  Klngsport  newspaper. 

""I'd  hardly  set  foot  out  of  Tennessee  until 
I  went  to  college.""  she  said  of  her  childhood. 

Reached  by  United  F»ress  International  at 
her  home  in  Johnson  City.  Tenn..  last  night. 
Roosevelt's  mother,  Najla  Showker.  said  she 
did  not  find  it  unusual  that  her  daughter 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  Job. 

"She  is  a  very  able  person.  She  has  led 
quite  an  interesting  life,  met  all  sorts  of 
people.  She  knows  how  to  handle  herself." 

Roosevelt,  herself,  said  she  was  Informed 
a  few  days  ago  by  White  House  Deputy 
Chief  of  SUff  Michael  K.  Deaver  that  she 
was  being  considered  for  the  position. 
Shortly  after  that,  she  said,  she  also  was 
telephoned  by  the  first  lady,  whose  life  style 
and  social  awareness  she  had  defended  in  an 
article  written  for  The  Washington  Post's 
op-ed  page  last  fall. 

"She  was  as  sweet  as  she  could  be  and  said 
she  would  be  pleased  and  delighted  if  I  ac- 
cepted." said  Roosevelt. 

A  self -described  "g(xxl  Republican  (I 
always  have  been)."  Roosevelt  has  written 
extensively  about  Embassy  Row  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  Washington  entertainihg. 

"I  realize  now  that  I  probably  have  been 
preparing  for  this  role  all  of  my  professional 
life."  she  said. 


She  called  previous  protocol  chief  Leonore 
Annenberg  "supportive,  so  wonderful— I  re- 
alize I'm  going  to  have  a  hard  act  to  follow." 
At  the  State  Department,  acting  protocol 
chief  Tom  Nassif.  who  had  been  among 
those  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  Job.  called  Roosevelt"s  selection  "out- 
standing."'      ^ 

"She's  not  a  neophyte  but  has  the  back- 
ground that  will  lend  an  added  dimension  to 
the  Job. "  said  Nassif. 

Roosevelt  called  her  husband  "the  most 
supportive  husband  in  the  world"  since  the 
days  when  she  was  a  young  reporter  cover- 
ing the  embassy  beat. 

"He  says  he  is  delighted  to  be  prince  con- 
sort." she  said. 

In  Washington,  where  she  has  lived  since 
1967.  she  has  been  active  in  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library  and  the  Children's 
Hearing  and  Speech  Center  of  Children's 
Hospital.  She  is  a  member  of  the  citizens  ad- 
visory board  of  Duke  University's  compre- 
hensive cancer  center  and  recently  Joined 
the  board  of  the  American-Italian  Founda- 
tion for  Cancer  Research. 

She  is  the  fourth  woman  to  be  named  to 
the  protocol  post,  all  within  the  past  eight 
years.  Shirley  Temple  Black  served  under 
Gerald  Ford  and  Edith  (Kit)  Dobelle  under 
Jimmy  Carter.  By  choosing  Roosevelt  as  he 
did  Annenberg,  President  Reagan  has  again 
reached  into  the  inner  circle  of  Nancy  Rea- 
gan"s  friends. 


A  REPORT  ON  KOREA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Henry 
Scott  Stokes  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  written  a  comprehensive  news 
report  on  the  political  and  economic 
situation  today  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  It  appears  to  be  a  balanced 
piece,  based  on  a  number  of  interviews 
with  those  currently  in  power  as  well 
as  those  in  opposition.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

The  United  States  and  Korea  are 
celebrating  the  100-year  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  two  nations. 
American  admiration  and  affection  for 
the  Korean  people  is  strong  and  sus- 
tained. We  are  pleased  that  the  nation 
now  seems  to  be  emerging  from  sever- 
al turbulent  years  and  progress  is 
being  made  In  a  number  of  areas.  Ek:o- 
nomically,  the  nation  is  rebounding 
from  the  1980  slump.  Politically.  Presi- 
dent Chun  has  provided  stability.  We 
hope  that  measures  taken  so  far 
toward  political  liberalization  will  con- 
tinue and  expand.  As  for  security,  re- 
newed U.S.  pledges  to  maintain  the 
presence  of  American  troops,  com- 
bined with  measures  taken  by  the 
Korean  defense  forces  to  modernize, 
have  improved  the  military  balance  on 
the  peninsula.  President  Chun's  pro- 
posals for  peaceful  reunification, 
though  still  rejected  by  the  North,  are 
wide-ranging  and  positive.  Our  best 
wishes  for  continued  progress  in  these 
areas  are  with  the  Korean  people 
during  this  anniversary  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"South  Korea  Under  Chun:  A  New 
Sense  of  Vigor"  which  appeared  in  the 
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March  4  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sooth  Korka  Under  Chun.  A  Nrw  Sense  or 

Vigor 

(By  Henry  Scott  Stokes) 

Seoul.  South  Korea.— President  Chun 
Doo  Hwan,  completing  his  first  year  as  head 
of  sUte  under  South  Koreas  new  Fifth  Re- 
public, appears  to  have  won  the  confidence 
of  his  allies  abroad  and  much  of  the  mili- 
tary and  business  elite  at  home. 

After  taking  office  on  March  3.  1981,  and 
making  a  slow  start  marked  by  discord  and 
official  repression,  Mr.  Chun,  a  former  army 
general,  has  injected  a  sense  of  vigor  into 
his  administration,  and  the  economy  is  re- 
viving after  a  bad  spell.  He  has  emerged  as  a 
rival  to  Kim  II  Sung,  the  North  Korean 
President,  on  the  emotional  issue  of  Korean 
reunification  and,  in  consequence,  as  a 
forceful  leader  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  apparently  persuaded 
a  reluctant  Japanese  Government  to  grant 
him  several  billion  dollars  in  long-term  cred- 
its. His  quest  for  international  acceptance 
received  further  Impetus  from  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee's  surprise  deci- 
sion to  bestow  the  19M  Olympic  Games  on 
Seoul  and  not  on  the  Japanese  city  of 
Nagoya.  which  fully  expected  the  games. 

PREDECESSOR  WAS  MURDERED 

These  are  not  small  achievements.  South 
Korea  went  through  a  traumatic  period  in 
1979  and  1980  after  the  murder  of  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  by  his  own  security  chief. 
Now  the  situation  is  quieter,  and  the  streets 
of  Seoul  bustle  with  well-dressed  people. 
The  shops  are  full  of  electronic  goods. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Chun  ended  a  nation- 
wide midnight-to-4.  A.M.  curfew  that  had 
been  in  effect  for  38  years.  This  was  a  large- 
ly symbolic  gesture,  but  it  marked  a  gradual 
return  of  confidence,  with  business  picking 
up  and  the  threat  of  armed  conflict  with 
North  Korea  seemingly  under  control. 

[On  Tuesday,  in  a  move  aimed  at  concil- 
iating critics  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Chun 
reduced  from  life  to  20  years  the  sentence 
Imposed  in  1980  on  his  chief  political  rival, 
Kim  Dae  Jung,  while  awarding  amnesty  or 
reduced  sentences  to  2,862  other  convicts, 
including  297  listed  as  political  pri.ooners. 
Although  no  major  political  prisoners  were 
released,  the  gesture  demonstrated  Mr. 
Chun's  Increased  self-confidence.) 

STILL  A  ONE-fARTY  STATE 

At  the  same  time,  however.  South  Korea 
remains  essentially  a  one-party  state  and 
Mr.  Chun  has  made  only  modest  progress 
toward  his  own  avowed  goal  of  "democra- 
cy "  And  there  Is  much  residual  bitterness 
among  those  on  whom  he  cracked  down 
hard  during  his  rise  to  power,  particularly 
In  the  universities,  the  press  and  rival  politi- 
cal factions. 

That  worries  United  SUtes  officials  in 
Seoul. 

In  view  of  Its  "spectacular"  economic 
progress  over  the  last  two  decades  "and  the 
Increasing  Importance  of  its  international 
activity, '  said  the  United  States  Ambassa 
dor,  Richard  L.  Walker,  "the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  the  basis  for  a  more  confident 
approach"  to  political  liberalization. 

The  51-year-old  Mr.  Chun,  a  snubnosed. 
partly  bald  man.  direct  in  conversation  and 
far  more  willing  than  his  austere  predeces- 
sor. Mr.  Parle  to  seek  the  counsel  of  ordi- 


nary Koreans  in  private  Ulks,  gave  his  own 
sense  of  priorities  in  a  New  Year  speech 
before  the  National  Assembly. 

SUBSTANTIAL  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

"Nineteen  eighty-one  was  a  year  in  which 
we  extricated  ourselves  from  political  and 
social  chaos  and  restored  sUbility."  he  said. 
"As  a  result,  substantive  progress  was 
achieved,  including  a  7  percent  economic 
growth— a  reversal  of  the  negative  growth 
of  1980." 

In  his  speech,  the  first  to  the  Assembly  by 
a  head  of  state  since  1968,  Mr.  Chun  out- 
lined a  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  uni- 
fication of  Korea,  by  far  the  most  complete 
program  so  far  submitted  by  South  Korea. 
It  would  start  with  an  exchange  of  perma- 
nent Cabinet-level  officers  between  Seoul 
and  Pyongyang,  the  North  Korean  capital. 

North  Korea  responded  negatively."  But 
the  offer,  which  was  followed  up  by  more 
unification  proposals  from  Seoul,  remains 
on  the  table. 

President  Chun,  advised  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed chief  of  his  presidential  staff.  Lee 
Bum  Suk.  a  Pyongyang-born  former  diplo- 
mat who  Is  regarded  as  a  leading  expert  on 
the  North,  had  previously  made  a  shrewd 
move  last  year  when  he  offered  to  meet 
Kim  II  Sung  at  any  time  and  place  without 
a  set  agenda. 

RZUNinCATION  THE  KEY  GOAL 

The  significance  of  these  maneuvers  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  dream  of  Korean  re- 
unification remains  a  major  issue  in  the 
hearts  of  virtually  all  Koreans.  For  years. 
Kim  II  Sung  carried  the  torch  of  reunifica- 
tion; Mr.  Park,  by  contrast,  seemed  to  lack 
confidence  In  dealing  directly  with  the  Com- 
munists. The  torch  may  now  have  passed  to 
Mr.  Chun. 

A  career  soldier  who  received  part  of  his 
training  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  who  en- 
gaged in  no  political  activity  until  1980.  Mr. 
Chun  appears  to  have  developed  a  sense  for 
the  political  gesture.  His  decision  to  speak 
before  the  National  Assembly— something 
that  President  Park  avoided— was  such  a 
move,  seemingly  intended  to  underline  his 
belief  in  "democracy." 

But  what  democracy  means  to  Mr.  Chun 
Is  unclear.  He  seems  to  share  some  of  Mr. 
Park's  disdain  for  politicians,  speaking 
before  the  Assembly  of  "fatuous  political 
behavior  characterized  by  strife  and  con- 
fronUtlon.  and  opposition  for  the  sake  of 
opposition." 

As  an  apparent  alternative  to  Western- 
style  parliamentary  democracy,  he  proposed 
"Judicious  nurturing  of  the  national 
strength  through  dialogue  and  compro- 
mise."  with  "Major  efforts  to  Insure  clean 
government."  Politicians  could  Interpret 
this  Confucian  sentiment  as  meaning,  in  es- 
sence, "Follow  me." 

LEADING  POLITICIANS  BANNED 

Mr.  Chun  has  banned  567  former  leading 
politicians  from  political  activity  until  1988. 
His  attitude  toward  politicians  generally  is 
based  on  an  almost  Khomeini-like  emphasis 
on  purity  of  motive.  "Hidden  pockets  of  cor- 
ruption must  be  uprooted,"  he  has  said.  "As 
long  as  anyone  Is  Inclined  that  way.  corrup- 
tion will  raise  Its  head. '" 

There  Is  an  element  of  shrewd  political 
calculation  in  all  this,  but  Mr.  Chun's  moral 
posture  appears  basic  to  much  that  he  has 
done.  It  manifests  itself  In  his  frequent  ad- 
monitions to  the  business  community,  a 
source  of  bribes  under  the  Park  administra 
tion;  in  his  "purification"  programs  for  the 
nation;  In  his  dealings  with  a  greatly  weak- 
ened political  opposition,  and  in  his  efforts 


to  cleanse  Seoul  of  criminal  and  dissident 
elements  alike  by  Interning  them  at  what 
Korean  officials  describe  as  rehabilitation" 
camps  scattered  at  military  bases  across  the 
country. 

Meanwhile,  the  press  is  not  free  in  any 
conventional  Western  sense.  Although 
formal  censorship  disappeared  with  the 
ending  of  martial  law  a  year  ago.  the  Gov- 
ernment, using  Draconian  legislation,  exer- 
cises considerable  authority  over  the  news 
media. 

400  JOURNALISTS  DISMISSED 

In  theory,  the  "basic  press  law""  adopted 
in  December  1980  guartmtees  "the  people's 
right  to  know."  but  in  actuality  the  press, 
radio  and  television  went  through  what  the 
semiofficial  Korea  Herald  called  a  ""volun- 
tary reorganization"  under  which  400  jour- 
nalists were  dismissed. 

Not  long  aftenward.  the  authorities  gave 
editors  written  instructions  called  "sugges- 
tions for  cooperation  on  the  news."  These 
suggestions,  which  discourage  criticism  of 
the  Constitution  or  of  Mr.  Chun,  are  not 
technically  mandatory,  but  they  have  had 
an  inhibiting  effect. 

Mr.  Chun's  key  aides  include  Ho  Ham  Su 
and  Ho  Hwa  Pyong.  former  brigadier  gener- 
als who  were  on  Mr.  Chun's  staff  when  he 
was  the  chief  of  army  Intelligence  under  Mr. 
Park.  Their  Influence  with  the  President,  a 
subject  of  intense  speculation  among  South 
Koreans  and  diplomats  here.  Is  believed  to 
be  partly  tempered  by  civilian  aides,  notably 
economists,  whose  expertise  gives  them 
access  to  and  influence  on  Mr.  Chun. 

Foremost  among  the  economists,  who  arc 
United  States-trained,  are  Kim  Key  Hwan. 
recently  made  piesldent  of  the  Korea  Devel- 
opment Institute,  and  Kim  Jae  Ik,  a 
member  of  the  presidential  staff.  Mr.  Chun 
inherited  both  aides  from  Mr.  Park. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RA'rE  IS  DOWN 

Official  statistics  suggest  there  has  been  a 
major  turnaround  in  South  Korea  since  a 
1980  slump  caused  in  part  by  a  worldwide 
surge  in  oil  prices.  Job  offers  for  young 
blue-collar  workers  exceed  Job-seekers  In 
the  big  cities  and  basic  unemployment  Is 
presently  about  4  percent  of  the  total  work- 
force. 

Meanwhile,  exports  rose  by  18  percent  to 
a  record  of  more  than  $20  billion,  one-third 
of  the  whole  economy,  at  a  time  when  world 
trade  contracted.  There  was  a  bumper  rice 
crop.  And  Inflation  fell  back  to  single  digits 
after  touching  nearly  50  percent  not  long 
ago. 

But  Kwon  Jung  Dal.  another  former  gen- 
eral from  army  Intelligence,  who  runs  Mr. 
Chun's  new  ruling  Democratic  Justice 
Party,  warned  that  South  Korea  still  had  a 
long  way  to  go.  "With  growth  of  7  percent 
this  year  and  negative  growth  of  over  5  per- 
cent In  1980,  we  are  only  back  where  we 
were  In  1979,"  he  said  In  an  Interview. 

Revival  of  the  economy  recalls  a  remark 
by  Gen.  John  A  WIckham  Jr,  the  United 
States  military  commander  In  Korea,  in  the 
dark  days  of  1980.  "Provided  foreign  coun- 
tries find  Korea  a  fertile  area  for  Invest- 
ment, provided  peace  and  stability  can 
remain  here.  I'm  very  optimistic  about 
Korea's  economic  future,  whatever  the  lead 
ership  she  has."  the  general  said. 

THREAT  PROM  NOR"rH  PLAYED  DOWN 

A  healthy  economy  is  seen  by  United 
States  officials  as  vital  for  security,  and  vice 
versa.  That  Is  perhaps  why  Mr.  Chun, 
seeing  the  economy  move  ahead  again,  has 
placed  much  less  emphasis  on  the    "threat 
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from  the  North,"  once  a  favored  slogan,  in 
recent  speeches.  Operating  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  "perceived  threat "  is  bad  for 
business  and  foreign  investment,  he  offered 
his  unification  proposals  instead. 

South  Korea's  foreign  debts  have  risen  to 
$30  billion  and  will  Increase  further  under  a 
five-year  plan  that  will  depend  heavily  on 
low-Interest  loans  from  Japan.  By  compari- 
son. North  Korea,  virtually  outside  the 
world  economy  under  President  Kim's 
"Juche."  or  "self-reliance,"  philosophy,  has 
foreign  debU  of  only  about  $3  billion.  But  it 
has  had  difficulty  in  covering  payments  on 
those,  defaulting  on  its  debt  in  the  mid- 
1970's,  because  Its  exports  are  weak. 

The  South,  with  38  million  people  and  a 
$60  billion  economy,  has  twice  the  popula- 
tion and  about  four  times  the  economic  ac- 
tivity of  the  North,  smd  the  gap  is  increas- 
ing again.  Although  North  Korea  is  hardly 
on  its  knees,  as  some  reports  circulated  In 
Seoul  malnUin,  experts  say  It  was  seriously 
short  of  oil  in  1981,  unable  to  pay  world 
market  prices. 

NOR'TH'S  IMPORTS  SAID  TO  LAG 

A  Cabinet  source  said  that  last  year  the 
Pyongyang  regime  obtained  only  2.08  mil- 
lion tons  of  oil  Imports,  compared  with 
home  demand  estimated  at  3.72  million  tons 
and  refinery  capacity  of  4  million  tons.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Russians,  who  ship  oil  to 
North  Korea  at  prices  one-third  below  world 
levels,  were  discouraged  by  the  unattractive 
business  outlook,  the  source  maintained. 

For  years  Kim  II  Sung  was  portrayed  In 
Northern  propaganda  as  the  leader  of  the 
nonaligned  world.  But  there  too  he  has  lost 
ground.  When  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  awarded  the  1988  games  to 
Seoul,  raising  the  prospect  of  a  flood  of  visi- 
tors from  the  third  world  and  vast  publicity 
for  South  Korea,  it  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
69-year-old  leader. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Kim  is  engaged  In  possibly 
the  most  tricky  exercise  of  his  36-year  rule. 
On  April  15  he  will  hold  a  gigantic  celebra- 
tion in  Pyongyang,  with  guests  from  all  over 
the  Comrxiuiiist  aiid  nonaligned  world,  to 
mark  his  70th  birthday.  He  Is  expected  to 
appear  at  the  party  with  his  40-year-old  son 
Kim  Chong  II  to  lay  the  ground  for  what 
would  be  the  first  Communist  dynasty  in 
history. 

THE  BIGGEST  CULT  OP  THEM  ALL 

"His  basic  concern  Is  passing  on  power  to 
his  son,"  said  a  spokesman  for  South 
Korea's  Agency  for  National  Security  Plan- 
ning. "He  saw  what  happened  after  Mao 
and  Stalin  died  and  their  cults  collapsed. 
Kim  has  the  biggest  cult  of  them  all.  and  to 
avoid  a  cruel  posthumous  fate  he  seeks  to 
hand  over  to  his  son.  guardian  of  his  cult. 
The  turning  point  is  the  70th  birthday." 

North  Korean  sources  in  Tokyo  say  that 
the  younger  Mr.  Kim  is  actually  running 
things  in  the  north  on  a  day-to-day  basis  al- 
ready. Experts  In  North  and  South  say  that 
President  Kim  Is  committed  to  a  feat  of  dy- 
nastic gymnastics  that  some  here  are  sure 
win  fall. 

"It  cannot  work,  no  way,  I  am  100  percent 
sure  of  that, "  said  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Chun's  chief 
of  staff.  "You  have  Kim  II  Sung's  second 
wife.  Kim  Sung  Ae.  who  has  her  own  son  to 
promote,  watching  unhappily  from  the 
wings." 

"There  has  to  be  all  kinds  of  Renaissance- 
style  Intrigue  up  at  the  palace. "  Mr.  Lee 
said. 

DissiDorr's  trial  stirred  protests 

But  Mr.  Chun  is  not  without  problems  of 
his  own.  There  was  much  resentment  at  the 


arrest  and  trial  of  Kim  Dae  Jung.  Later, 
thousands  massed  in  protest  in  the  streets 
of  Kwangju.  and  many  were  killed  by  Mr. 
Chun's  troops. 

Mr.  Kim  w£,s  charged  with  sedition  and 
with  having  organized  the  Kwangju  upris- 
ing, though  he  was  in  prison  when  it  broke 
out.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  but  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
just  before  President  Chun  made  an  official 
visit  to  Washington  and  after  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  other  Western  powers 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Mr.  Chun. 

South  Korea's  relations  with  the  West 
have  improved  steadily  since  then,  but  dip- 
lomats in  Seoul  have  not  taken  much  con- 
fort  In  the  way  Mr.  Chun  has  consolidated 
his  power.  Having  quietly  Invited  President 
Choi  Kyu  Hah,  an  ineffectual  former  diplo- 
mat who  had  been  President  Parks  Prime 
Minister,  to  pack  his  bags  and  leave  the 
Blue  House,  the  presidential  mansion,  in 
Augtist  1980,  Mr.  Chun  moved  in  and  then 
had  a  Constitution  drawn  up  that  gave  him 
a  stacked  electoral  college.  This  guaranteed 
him  automatic  election  to  a  full  seven-year 
term  in  the  presidency  a  year  ago. 

CHUN'S  PARTY  HOLDS  MAJORITY 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Chun's  ruling  party 
won  a  majority  of  the  290  seats  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  in  part  because  it  managed 
to  spend  more  than  90  percent  of  the  money 
available  for  political  campaigning  and  ad- 
vertising. 

The  opposition,  such  as  it  is.  Is  less  than 
happy.  Shin  Sang  Woo.  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Korea  Party,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view that  he  appreciated  "sUbility "  under 
Mr.  Chun  but  was  unhappy  over  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  allow  normal  political  ac- 
tivities, something  that  is  difficult  without 
funds. 

"I  desire  that  the  political  curfew  be  lifted 
now  that  the  midnight  cui;{Htr  has  gone,"  he 
said. 

Other  opposition  demands  include  revi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  to  deny  the  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  stack  presidential 
elections  by  controlling  slates  of  candidates 
for  the  electoral  college.  Mr.  Park  used  a 
similar  tactic  to  get  himself  re-elected  with 
only  nominal  opposition.  In  that  sense  the 
Fifth  Republic  is  a  carbon  copy  of  Mr. 
Park's  last  one,  critics  said. 

TRUE  DEMOCRACY  SEEN  AS  DISTANT 

Will  Mr.  Chun  takes  steps  toward  "liberal- 
ization, diversity,  flexibility  and  pluralism. " 
If  not  real  democracy,  as  urged  on  him  by 
Western  diplomats?  "There's  a  match  flick- 
ering at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  a  diplomat 
commented.  "Will  it  light  the  candle?"  This 
man  and  other  ambassadors  appear  to  doubt 
that  the  "candle  "  of  freedom  will  be  lighted 
easily  by  Mr.  Chun.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  the  President  muster  widespread  popu- 
lar support,  for  himself  and  for  his  reunifi- 
cation program.  If  he  will  not  take  the  risks 
involved? 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, as  Mr,  Chun  himself  is  aware.  As 
early  as  this  spring  Mr.  Chun  may  face  res- 
tive opposition  parties  and  disturbances  on 
campuses.  His  problem  Is  that  if  he  eases  up 
he  might  be  forced  from  power  or  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  armed  forces  leaders,  his 
ultimate  prop,  but  If  he  does  not  liberalize, 
resistance  may  grow  underground. 

STABILI"rY  MAY  BE  THE  KEY 

The  great  majority  of  his  people  plainly 
want  sUbility,  and  if  Mr.  Chun  offers  that, 
as  well  as  continued  economic  growth,  he  is 
likely  to  remain  in  command. 

Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  sensed  this  and 
has  tried  to  capiuiize  on  It  by  frequent 


public  appearances,  having  turned  up  In 
every  major  city  to  meet  the  people  since 
his  Inauguration  last  year.  In  this,  he  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  deliberately  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Park,  who  became  a  virtual  rec- 
luse after  the  assassination  of  his  wife  in 
1974  and  disappeared  into  the  security  of 
the  Blue  House. 

"But  what  we  need  also  is,  as  Chun  claims 
to  be,  a  convincing  patriot  who  also  em- 
bodies Korean  nationalism.'"  a  conservative 
church  leader  remarked  not  long  ago.  '"My 
question  is  whether  Chun  is  not  in  some 
vital  ways  unable  to  gather  true  national 
support." 

Mr.  EAGLETON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


BUDGET  CRISIS  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr'!' President,  last 
June,  Senator  Mathias  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  1421,  legislation  to  make  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
(NARS)  an  independent  agency  of  the 
executive  branch,  ending  its  subordi- 
nation to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (GSA),  which  began  in  1949. 

At  that  time.  I  noted  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Archives  to  GSA  had 
troubled  historians  and  archivists 
from  the  start;  that  the  Archives 
unique  mission  and  purpose  was 
simply  incompatible  with  the  major 
concerns  of  a  business-oriented  con- 
glomerate such  as  GSA;  that  the  Ar- 
chives budget  and  the  morale  of  its 
employees  have  suffered  over  the 
years  because  of  the  agency's  lack  of 
independence;  and  that  study  after 
study  has  confirmed  that  GSA  and  Ar- 
chives constitutes  a  serious  misalli- 
ance. I  expressed  my  belief  that  sever- 
ing the  tie  would  benefit  t>oth  agencies 
and  demonstrate  a  real  commitment 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  preserving 
our  precious  historical  legacy. 

I  still  believe  that  in  the  long  run, 
the  Archives  will  not  attain  its  full  po- 
tential until  Congress  makes  it  inde- 
pendent of  GSA.  However,  the  Ar- 
chives today  faces  an  immediate  crisis 
as  the  result  of  the  crippling  budget 
cuts  scheduled  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
Archives  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  the 
cuts  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
These  budget  cuts  threaten  to  cause 
such  harm  to  the  Archives,  and  to  our 
documentary  history,  that  they  war- 
rant the  immediate  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  whatever  these 
views  might  ultimately  be  on  the  issue 
of  independence  for  the  Archives. 

The  principal  source  of  my  informa- 
tion Is  the  record  compiled  by  Con- 
gressman English's  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  on  March  2 
and  4.  Congressman  English  and  his 
staff  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
superb  hearings  which  made  the 
plight  of  the  National  Archives  unmis- 
takably clear. 
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The  continuing  resolution  which 
presently  governs  NARS  activities  re- 
nects  a  16-percent  reduction  since  the 
administration's  1982  budget  submis- 
sion. NARS  current  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1982  is  $75,138,000.  a  reduction  of 
over  $12.9  million— 14.6  percent— since 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  significance  of 
the  reduction  is  magnified  by  changes 
within  the  budget.  The  high  fixed 
costs  of  maintenance,  security,  and  op- 
eration of  NARS  facilities  by  GSA 
have  Increased  as  a  percentage  of 
NARS  budget.  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
these  costs  were  31  percent  of  NARS 
budget.  By  comparison,  they  are  41 
percent  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  As  a  result.  NARS  operating  pro- 
grams are  receiving  less  of  the  budget. 
NARS  programs  were  60  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget;  they  are 
now  only  54  percent  of  1982.  Stated 
another  way,  funds  for  NARS  oper- 
ations have  declined  by  $12.5  million, 
or  23  percent,  from  fiscal  year  1981. 

For  fiscal  year  1983.  the  President's 
budget  proposes  $85  million  for  the 
Archives.  That  figure  would  still  leave 
the  Archives  funding  several  million 
dollars  below  the  level  of  fiscal  year 
1981. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can Historians,  and  other  witnesses 
before  Congressman  English's  sub- 
committee, the  consequences  of  the 
budget  cuts  include  the  following: 

The  Archives  has  already  announced 
that  it  was  discontinuing  the  Interli- 
brary  loan  of  Archives  microfilm  pub- 
lications. 

The  staff  in  accessioning  and  declas- 
sification has  been  dropping  steadily 
over  the  past  decade— down  25  per- 
cent—and more  RIF's  are  slated  to 
follow.  The  result  Is  ever-lengthening 
delays  in  making  important  classified 
materials  available. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
14  of  the  31  archivists  haindling  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tapes  and  papers  have 
been  laid  off,  including  5  cleared  for 
top  secret  work.  This  means  that  Ar- 
chives will  not  come  near  meeting  Its 
1985  deadline  for  making  the  Nixon 
tapes  and  papers  available  to  the 
public. 

Accessioning  of  new  records  has 
come  to  a  screeching  halt.  Public  re- 
lease of  the  FBI's  records  of  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  years:  the  Justice  De- 
partment's World  War  II  files:  the 
Pentagon's  and  State  Department's 
central  files  of  the  Korean  war— all 
promised  for  this  year— have  been  de- 
layed indefinitely. 

NARS  has  already  reduced  its  staff 
by  about  140  people  through  reduc- 
tions-in-force.  Extensive  furloughs  will 
also  be  utilized.  RIF's  could  ultimately 
reach  25  percent  of  NARS  personnel. 

NARS  may  no  longer  be  able  to  pro- 
vide 24-hour-a-day  environmental  con- 
trols critical  to  archival  preservation 
In     the    nine    Presidential     facilities 


which  house  material  from  the  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Hoover 
through  Carter. 

Work  on  preserving  more  than  1.3 
million  original  color  negatives  main- 
tained by  the  Office  of  Presidential  Li- 
braries may  be  halted. 

Scholars  must  now  wait  2  hours  to 
look  at  records  kept  by  the  diplomatic, 
judicial,  and  fiscal  branches  which 
hold  the  records  of  the  State.  Justice, 
and  Treasury  Departments.  Telephone 
and  mail  requests  for  records  are  no 
longer  honored  if  the  material  takes 
longer  than  30  minutes  to  find.  Xerox 
copies  of  records  in  the  Archives  are 
now  limited  to  25  per  person.  Previous- 
ly, the  only  limiting  factor  was- the 
charge  per  copy. 

These  specific  cutbacks  In  service 
and  performance  by  the  Archives  are 
deeply  troubling.  But  I  believe  that 
even  the  specifics  fail  to  convey  the 
full  Impact  of  the  likely  damage  to  the 
Archives.  Samuel  Gannon,  testifying 
for  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, put  it  this  way: 

AHA's  represenUtlves  on  the  Archives  Ad- 
visory Council  have  reported  that  budget 
cuts  have  created  a  crisis  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  severely  compromised  the  ability 
of  that  Institution  to  fulfill  Its  mission.  The 
Archives  has  sharply  reduced  some  services 
and  will  terminate  others.  Even  more  dis- 
tressing, particularly  for  the  long  term,  gov- 
ernment mandated  reductions-ln-force 
(RIFs)  have  forced  many  talented  archivists 
to  leave  NARS  and.  with  morale  sinking, 
many  others  have  resigned.  As  a  result,  the 
process  of  accessioning  records  has  slowed, 
care  of  the  records  has  deteriorated,  and. 
perhaps  most  Important,  luiowledge  of  the 
Archives'  collections  has  been  reduced,  lim- 
iting the  value  of  those  collections.  For 
scholars  and  for  the  general  public  who  rely 
upor  the  Archives  as  a  primary  repository 
for  understanding  the  past,  this  is  a  crisis  of 
enormous  proportions. 

The  GAO.  not  given  to  hyperbole  or 
undue  alarm,  offered  this  assessment: 

Budget  reductions  .  .  .  will  severely  re- 
strict NARS'  ability  to  fulfill  lU  mission  .  .  . 

Such  severe  budget  cuts  can  only  serve  to 
promote  the  deterioration  and  ultimate  loss 
of  valuable  historic  records. 

And  the  brilliant,  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning historian  Barbara  Tuchman  testi- 
fied: 

To  reduce  the  Archives')  program  funds 
by  30  percent  is  sheer  destruction  because 
continuing  records  cannot  be  accessioned, 
catalogued,  properly  housed  so  as  to  be 
available— and  If  not  available,  they  might 
as  well  not  exist.  Without  adequate  staff, 
they  may  at  best  be  stored  in  unopened 
crates  in  the  basement;  at  worst,  not  ac- 
quired at  all.  It  is  like  the  burning  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Alexandria  In  the  third  century 
B.C.:  the  ancients  wept  at  what  was  lost. 

I  have  opposed  many  of  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts  because  they  struck  me  as 
tragically  shortsighted.  The  budget 
cuts  inflicted  on  the  Archives  repre- 
sent the  classic  case  of  t)eing  penny- 
wise  and  dollar  foolish.  For  a  short- 
term  savings  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  minuscule— several  million 
dollars   annually— we   demoralize   the 


Archives,  impede  historical  research, 
leave  fascinating  historical  documents 
in  crates  unavailable  to  the  scholarly 
community,  and  risk  the  destruction 
of  truly  vital  national  treasures. 

The  Archives  situation  presents  a 
rare  opportunity:  A  case  where  rela- 
tively little  money  can  make  an  enor- 
mous difference.  The  "Coalition  to 
Save  Our  Documentary  Heritage."  a 
group  made  up  of  historians,  archi- 
vists, geneologists,  and  other  users  of 
the  Archives,  have  prepared  estimates 
of  what  the  Archives  would  need  to 
fulfill  its  mandated  mission.  Those  of 
us  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  De- 
fense or  HHS  budget  will  be  stunned 
at  what  is  being  sought  by  way  of  ad- 
ditional funds  For  example:  $1  million 
for  installation  of  24-hour  climate  con- 
trol in  all  records  storage  areas  where 
it  is  currently  needed;  $2  million  for 
additional  staff  and  supplies  for  pres- 
ervation of  deteriorating  documents: 
$.8  million  to  reinstate  the  interlibrary 
loan  program  that  has  recently  been 
terminated;  and  $2.6  million  to  replace 
the  20  percent  of  the  Archives  staff 
laid  off  since  September  1980. 

'Even  in  these  difficult  times.  I  l)e- 
lleve  that  we  can  find  sums  of  money 
like  this. 

The  case  against  these  budget  cuts 
becomes  even  more  compelling  when 
we  realize  that  the  Archives  budget 
was  on  a  tight  leash  long  before  the 
current  budget-cutting  mania.  From 
1976  to  1981.  before  these  hurtful  cuts, 
the  overall  staff  of  the  Archives  actu- 
ally decreased  by  1  percent.  The  rate 
of  growth  in  the  Archives  budget  has 
been  far  less  than  that  of  the  Smithso- 
nian, the  Library  of  Congress,  or  our 
other  cultural  institutions.  In  January 
1980  former  Archivist  James  B. 
Rhoads  criticized  the  lack  of  funding 
which  had  traditionally  plagued  the 
Archives  and  cautioned  that  C2  mil- 
lion, an  increase  slated  for  Archives  at 
that  time,  was  "simply  not  enough  to 
make  any  significant  headway  against 
a  150-year  backlog  of  neglect."  Against 
this  background,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication whatsoever  for  these  cuts. 

This  funding  crisis  at  the  Archives 
further  confirms  my  belief  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  make  NARS  inde- 
pendent of  GSA.  Most  observers  of  the 
Archives  believe  that  traditionally  an 
inadequate  budget  has  resulted  in 
large  part  from  the  absence  of  an  ef- 
fective advocate  for  the  Archives.  GSA 
Administrators  have  had  other  budget 
priorities;  OMB  budget  examiners 
studying  GSA's  requests  have  not 
been  attuned  to  the  Archives'  unique 
needs  and  functions. 

The  current  GSA  Administrator. 
Gerald  Carmen,  has  recently  acted  to 
ease  the  Archives'  financial  plight  by 
removing  the  Archives  building  and  all 
Presidential  libraries  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  standard  level  user 
charge  (SLUG)  payments  to  the  Feder- 
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al  buildings  fund.  Because  of  Mr.  Car- 
men's action,  NARS  will  now  only  re- 
imburse the  fund  on  the  basis  of 
actual  costs.  This  step  will  save  NARS 
an  estimated  $4.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  which  Mr.  Carmen  proposes  to 
reprogram  to  NARS  operating  ex- 
penses. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Carmen's  action.  How- 
ever, the  sum  involved  is  not  sufficient 
to  allay  my  concerns;  nor  is  an  ad  hoc. 
administrative  reprogramlng,  however 
well  Intended,  a  good  substitute  for  an 
adequate  Archives  budget,  enacted  in 
legislation,  reflective  of  Congress  un- 
derstanding and  concern.  Moreover,  I 
share  the  belief  expressed  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Historians 
that  Mr.  Carmen  has  been  wholly  un- 
realistic in  statements  suggesting  that 
Archives  could  absorb  the  16-percent 
budget  cut  without  any  loss  of  serv- 
ices, or  filing  and  preservation  func- 
tions. 

I  also  strongly  believe  that  a  proper 
respect  for  the  Importance  of  history 
demands  that  Congress  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  National  Histor- 
ical Publications  and  Records  Commis- 
sion (NHPRC).  Although  the  program 
has  traditionally  been  funded  at  a  very 
modest  level,  $4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  NHPRC  has  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  the  historical  materials 
relating  to  America's  past.  Through  its 
publications  program,  NHPRC  has 
begun  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  documentary  editions,  free 
from  partisan  Interpretation,  concern- 
ing the  Founding  Fathers  and  the^cre- 
ation  of  the  Government:  Such  as' the 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first 
Federal  Congress,  and  the  early  years 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Their  editions 
have  gone  beyond  Government  as  well, 
to  cover  military  affairs,  social  con- 
cerns, labor,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Through  its  grrants  program, 
NHPRC  has  advised  and  assisted  State 
and  local  historical  societies,  archives, 
libraries  and  associations  to  insure  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  valuable 
historical  documents.  NHPRC  has 
been  very  successful  In  using  Federal 
money  as  "seed  money."  effectively  le- 
veraging money  from  other  levels  of 
Government  and  private  dollars  In  a 
unique  collaboration.  In  1963.  Justice 
John  Harlan  observed  that  the  work 
of  the  Commission  "touches  the  con- 
cerns of  all  who  hold  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility In  public  life.  Indeed,  of 
every  thoughtful  citizen  though  en- 
Joyed  in  purely  private  endeavors." 
Yet  the  Congress,  with  a  tragic  lack  of 
persj)ectlve.  did  not  conform  NHPRC 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  later  grudg- 
ingly permitted  the  earmarking  of  $1 
million  out  of  the  already  depleted  Ar- 
chives budget.  I  believe  that  NHPRC 
funding  should  be  restored  to  its  previ- 
ous level,  and  I  strongly  oppose  the 
idea  that  a  decent  level  of  authoriza- 
tion for  NHPRC  can  occur  only  at  the 


expense  of  the  Archives.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  fund  both. 

Mr.  President,  our  House  colleague 
Tim  Wirth  put  the  importance  of 
these  matters  eloquently  in  a  recent 
letter: 

The  documentary  record  of  this  country's 
heritage,  the  yellow  and  faded  documents 
fighting  the  ravages  of  time,  must  not  be  a 
budget  afterthought.  We  must  face  the  re- 
ality that  lethargy  and  unconcern  will 
surely  bring  a  grave  loss,  one  that  Ameri- 
cans of  all  classes  and  political  persuasions 
will  share. 

And  as  Samuel  Gannon,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, put  it: 

A  land  without  history  is  a  wUl-o'-the-wlsp 
at  the  mercy  of  every  transient  Impulse  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 

I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
substantially  raise  the  funding  for  the 
Archives  and  NHPRC  for  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1982  tmd  to  fight  for 
workable  funding  levels  in  fiscal  year 
1983  as  well.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  what  is  at 
stake  and  will  join  me  in  rejecting  the 
shortsighted  budget  cutting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  history. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
today,  March  18,  has  been  designated 
Agriculture  Day  for  the  year  1982. 
This  Is  a  special  day,  one  of  recogni- 
tion, tribute,  and  homage  to  the  indus- 
try upon  which  our  Nation  was  built. 
Daniel  Webster  said:  "When  tillage 
begins,  other  arts  follow.  The  farmers, 
therefore,  are  the  founders  of  human 
civilization."  Truly,  their  endeavors 
are  as  old  as  the  civilized  society  of 
man. 

I  say  this  In  all  seriousness.  When 
savage  man  learned  not  to  eat  his  seed 
com  and  put  it  aside  to  plant  In  the 
spring  In  expectation  of  a  harvest, 
that  is  when  time  entered  into  human 
life  as  a  dimension  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

Time,  as  the  semanticist  Alfred  Kor- 
zybskl  said,  is  the  human  dimension 
and  we  are  a  tlme-blndlng  class  of  life. 
Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  first  profes- 
sions—It  Is  the  first  profession— in 
which  time  is  the  essence.  Therefore, 
planning  ahead  is  the  essence  of  suc- 
cess. 

This,  too.  Is  farmers  day,  a  day  on 
which  we  celebrate  the  drive  and 
fiercely  independent  spirit  of  farmers. 
Their  belief  in  a  lifestyle  that  de- 
mands so  much  and  often  returns  so 
little  In  monetary  terms,  sets  them 
apart  from  much  of  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation. 

The  farm  family,  and  the  values 
which  it  represents,  is  worthy  of  our 
highest  admiration.  The  faith,  ethics, 
and  moral  values  of  farm  life  are 
indeed  venerable.  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  poem  by  Wendy 
Thomson,  a  farm  girl  in  Kern  County. 


Calif.  As  she  writes  to  her  father  the 

farmer,  she  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that 

beautiful  institution,  the  farm  family: 

Letting  the  earth  slide 

through  your  fingers 

that's  how  111 

always 

think  of  you. 

Toiling  for  us 

even  busy  in  your  leisure. 

.  .  .  Fixing  the  fence 

pruning  the  trees 

Yes  .  .  .  you'll  go  on 

to  live 

forever 

in  the  soil 

which  you  live,  love  and  give. 

Congress  has  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility in  protecting  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation's  agriculture.  I  believe 
we  have,  at  times,  gone  too  far  in  our 
efforts  to  help  farmers.  From  our  zeal 
to  protect  them,  we  have  given  birth 
to  some  programs  which  threaten  to 
poison  our  agricultural  economy.  With 
elaborate  Income  transfer  schemes,  we 
have  fostered  Inefficiency;  we  have  en- 
couraged overproduction.  We  have.  In 
effect,  built  an  agricultural  system 
which  has  thousands  of  farmers  de- 
pendent on  the  farm  welfare  programs 
passed  here  in  Washington. 

Enough,  this  is  not  an  epitaph.  This 
is  a  celebration.  Today  I  bring  Califor- 
nia agriculture  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Although  California  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  its  movie  stars, 
hot  tubs,  freeways,  and  beaches,  ^the 
magnificence  of  her  agricultural  "ma- 
chine is  truly  worth  noticing. 

California  is  our  Nation's  largest  ag- 
ricultural State.  In  fact,  if  California 
were  an  independent  country,  it  would 
be  the  seventh  largest  agricultural 
economy  in  the  world. 

California  leads  the  Nation  in  pro- 
duction of  50  different  crops  and  live- 
stocks products— while  ranking  In  the 
top  In  20  additional  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Among  these,  the  State  produces 
100  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  output  of 
four  crops;  more  than  90  percent  of 
nine  other  crops:  and  more  than  half 
of  the  country's  production  of  another 
14  farm  products. 

Moreover,  the  diversity  of  the 
State's  agriculture  is  truly  Impressive. 
Over  250  different  crops  and  livestock 
products  combine  to  give  California  an 
agriculture  revenue  in  excess  of  $14 
billion  in  1981. 

California's  importance  as  an  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  commodities  is 
growing  rapidly.  Currently  we  rank 
third  in  the  Nation,  following  Illinois 
and  Iowa. 

I  should  point  out  that,  without 
water,  much  of  the  State  would  be 
desert.  Through  years  of  developing 
its  water  resources  and  harnessing  the 
runoff  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, California  farmers  have  made 
the  desert  bloom.  It  is  the  water  users 
who  have  developed  the  water  projects 
that  have  brought  millions  of  acres  of 
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land  into  the  production  of  row  crops, 
vines,  citnis.  nuts,  tree  fruits,  and 
vegetables. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  take  my  tarn 
off  to  the  farmers  of  the  Golden 
State.  I  salute  the  fanners  all  across 
the  United  States  who  are.  indeed,  the 
backbone  of  this  great  Nation. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  to  proceed  next  to 
the   consideration   of   the   regulatory 

reform  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  next  item  of  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
announce  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sena- 
tors that  I  am  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  he  expecU  that 
little  more  than  opening  statements 
will  be  dealt  with  today  and  that  no 
votes  should  be  expected  on  this 
matter  today.  Therefore.  I  announce 
there  will  be  no  more  record  votes 
today. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 

MONDAY.  MARCH  22.  1982 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous    consent    that    when    the 

Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 

stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 

noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  allowing 
me  to  make  the  announcement  and  ar- 
range for  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  I  do  not  anticipate.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  will  remain 
In  session  unduly  long  today.  As  soon 
as  a  convenient  break  point  is  reached 
by  the  distinguished  managers  of  the 
bill.  I  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  them 
on  the  time  to  recess  over.  In  any 
event,  I  would  not  expect  the  Senate 
to  be  in  session  past  6  o'clock  this 
evening. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1080.  which  the  clerk  will  sUte  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs:  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 


the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Regula- 
tory Reform  Act". 

RULEMAKING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  551  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  emergency  rule'  means  a  rule  that 
may  be  temporarily  effective  according  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
553  of  this  title  without  prior  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
through  (g)  of  section  553  if  the  agency 
finds  that  a  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
the  rule  would— 

"(A)  seriously  injure  an  Important  public 
interest;  or 

■(B)  seriously  damage  a  person  or  clasS  of 
persons  without  serving  any  important 
public  interest. '. 

(b)  Section  551(4)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followinr  "Provided,  however. 
That  the  term  rule'  does  not  include  sUte- 
ments  involving  a  matter  relating  to  public 
property  or  contracts  or  general  statements 
of  policy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
except  where  an  applicable  sUtute  requires 
notice  and  hearing  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
or  the  sUtement  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  This  section   applies   to   every   rule 
mailing  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
■•(bXl)  This  section  does  not  apply,  except 
when   notice   or   hearing    is   otherwise   re- 
quired by  sUtute.  to  any— 

■■(A)  rule  to  the  extent  that  such  rule  In- 
volves a  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(B)  rule  relating  exclusively  to  internal 
personnel  rules  and  personnel  practices  of 
an  agency: 

"(C)  interpretive  rule,  general  sUtement 
of  policy,  or  rule  of  agency  organization, 
procedure,  or  practice,  unless  It  has  general 
applicability  and  substantially  alters  or  cre- 
ates rights  or  obligations  of  persons  outside 
the  agency: 

"(D)  rule  relating  to  the  acquisition,  man- 
agement, or  disposal  by  an  agency  of  real  or 
personal  property  or  of  services  that  is  pro- 
mulgated In  compliance  with  criteria  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services; 

"(E)  rule  for  which  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  through  (g)  of 
this  section  is  unnecessary  or  may  be  rea- 
sonably delayed  due  to  the  Insignificant 
impact  of  the  rule:  or 
"(F)  emergency  rule. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  for  which  an 
agency  makes  a  finding  under  subparagraph 
(E)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
agency  shall  publish  the  rule  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  a  sUtement  of  the  finding  of 
the  agency  under  such  subparagraph  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  an  agency  pro- 
mulgates an  emergency  rule- 

"(A)  the  agency  shall  publish  the  rule  in 
the  Federal  Register  with  a  statement 
which  describes  the  emergency  necessiut- 
Ing  the  promulgation  of  the  rule,  the  rea- 
sons why  the  agency  chose  the  rule  promul- 
gated as  a  response  to  the  emergency,  and 
the  reasons  why  the  agency  was  unable  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsections 


(c)  through  (g)  of  this  section  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  rule: 

"(B)  the  agency  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of 
this  section  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  emergency 
rule  and  shall  fully  comply  with  those  provi- 
sions as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter;  and 
"(C)  the  emergency  rule  may  not  be  effec- 
tive longer  than  a  reasonable  period  neces- 
sary to  complete  agency  compliance  with 
subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(CXI)  Notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
unless  each  person  subject  thereto  is  named 
and  personally  served  with  notice  or  other- 
wise has  BXtual  notice  thereof  In  accordance 
with  law.  Such  notice  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  sUtement  of  the  time  during  which 
public  comments  will  be  received  concerning 
the  proposed  rule,  and  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  any  hearings  to  be  held  concern- 
ing the  proposed  rule: 

"(B)  a  SUtement  of  the  specific  statutory 
authority  under  which  the  rule  is  proposed 
and  the  congressional  intent  specifically 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  rule: 

""(C)  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  rule. 
Including  a  succinct  statement  of  the  need 
for.  and  the  objectives  of.  the  rule: 

"(D)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  alternative 
ways  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  rule  that  are  more  effective  or  less 
burdensome  than  the  approach  used  in  the 
proposed  rule: 

"(E)  a  description  of  any  daU.  methodolo- 
gy, reports,  studies,  scientific  evaluations,  or 
other  similar  information  developed  by  or 
for  the  agency  in  connection  with  the  rule 
making,  or  that  perUlns  directly  to  the  rule 
making  and  that  the  agency  has  considered 
in  connection  with  the  rule  making,  includ- 
ing an  identification  of  the  authors  or 
sources  of  such  information,  and  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  particular  information  on 
which  the  agency  plans  to  rely  in  the  rule 
making  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
agency  plans  to  rely  on  such  information; 

"(F)  a  sUtement  of  where  the  file  of  the 
rule  making  proceeding  malnUlned  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  may  be 
Inspected  or  copies  of  the  file  may  be  ob- 
Ulned  at  a  reasonable  cost; 

"(G)  the  SUtement  and  explanation  of 
whether  the  proposed  rule  is  a  major  rule, 
required  to  be  issued  under  section  622(a)  of 
this  title;  and 

"(H)  a  summary  of  any  preliminary  regu- 
latory analysis  required  to  be  issued  pursu- 
ant to  subchapter  II  of  chapter  6  of  this 
title. 

"•(2)  Whenever  the  agency  revises  the  pro- 
visions of  a  proposed  rule  such  that  the 
original  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  no 
longer  fairly  apprises  the  public  of  the 
issues  involved  In  the  proceeding  or  of  the 
substance  of  the  proposed  rule,  the  agency 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  the  revisions  in  the  proposed  rule, 
together  with  the  Information  rele'/ant  to 
the  revision  required  by  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(dXl)  After  publishing  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  required  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  agency  shall  give  in- 
terested persons  not  less  than  sixty  days  to 
participate  in  the  rule  making  through  the 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  argu- 
ments, and  sUtemenU.  The  agency  may  use 
such  other  procedures  as  it  determines  are 
appropriate  to  collect  relevant  information 
and  to  identify,  and  ensure  full  public  com- 
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ment  on.  the  significant  issues  of  law.  fact, 
and  policy  of  a  particular  rule  making. 

"(2)  The  opportunity  for  participation  in 
the  rule  making  provided  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  Include  the  opportunity  for  oral  pres- 
entation of  data,  views,  and  information  at 
Informal  public  hearings  for  a  major  rule,  as 
defined  by  chapter  6  of  this  title:  and  in  any 
other  instance  In  which  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  presentations  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  resolution  of  significant  contro- 
versies in  a  rule  making.  Transcripts  of  all 
Informal  public  hearings  shall  l)e  made. 
Such  oral  presenUtions  may  include  oral  re- 
butul  or  argument  where  appropriate,  and 
shall  Include  direct  and  cross-examination 
when  other  procedures  are  determined  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  resolution  of  material 
Issues  of  fact.  The  agency  may  esUblish  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  regulate  the  course  of 
informal  public  hearings  to  ensure  an  order- 
ly and  expeditious  proceeding. 

••(3)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  failure  by 
the  agency  to  use  a  particular  procedure 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
unless— 

"(I)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used 
was  presented  to  the  agency  In  a  timely 
fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  excuse  the  failure  to  present  a 
timely  objection,  and 

"(11)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fsdr  consideration  and  informed 
resolution  of  a  central  issue  of  the  rule 
making  taken  as  a  whole. 

"(4)  When  rules  are  required  by  sUtute  to 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  apply  instead  of  this  subsection. 

••(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  available  to  any 
agency  to  pay  the  attorney's  fees  or  other 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or  inter- 
vening In  agency  proceedings. 

"(e)(1)  Except  for  rules  which  grant  or 
recognize  an  exemption  or  relieve  a  restric- 
tion, a  final  rule  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  its  effective  date.  Publication  of  a 
final  rule  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sUte- 
ment of  Its  basis  and  purpose,  which  shall 
Include— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  need  for.  and  the 
objectives  of.  the  rule; 

"(B)  a  description  of  each  of  the  reasona- 
ble alternatives  to  the  rule  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  agency,  and  a  sUtement  of 
reasons  why  each  such  alternative  was  re- 
jected: 

"(C)  a  memorandum  of  law  supporting  the 
determination  of  the  agency  that  the  final 
rule  is  within  the  authority  delegated  by 
law  and  consistent  with  congressional 
intent; 

"(D)  a  succinct  explanation  of  how  the 
factual  conclusions  upon  which  the  rule  is 
based  are  substantially  supported  In  the 
rule  making  file,  and  a  summary  of  the  as- 
sessment made  by  the  agency  of  the  com- 
ments presented  by  the  public; 

"'(E)  a  description  of  the  daU.  methodolo- 
gy, reports,  studies,  scientific  evaluations,  or 
other  similar  information  upon  which  the 
agency  is  substantially  relying  in  promulgat- 
ing the  final  rule,  and  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  agency  is  relying  on  such  infor- 
mation, including  an  identification  of  the 
author  or  sources  of  such  information;  and 

"(F)  a  summary  of  any  final  regulatory 
analysis  required  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  6  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  promulgating  a  final  rule,  the 
agency  may  not  substantially  rely  on  any 


factual  or  methodological  material  that  was 
not  identified  in  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  unless  such  material  was  placed  in 
the  rule  making  file  in  time  for  interested 
persons  to  comment  thereon  during  the 
period  for  public  participation  in  the  rule 
making.  The  agency  may  rely  upon  such 
material  that  was  not  available  in  time  for 
comment  during  the  period  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  rule  making  as  long  as  the 
material  was  placed  in  the  rule  making  file 
promptly  upon  its  receipt  by  the  agency, 
and.  if  the  material  is  of  central  relevance 
to  the  proceeding,  interested  persons  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  comment  there- 
on. 

'"(f)(1)  The  agency  shall  establish  a  public 
file  for  each  rule  making  proceeding,  and 
shall  maintain  a  current  index  to  such  file. 
The  file  and  the  material  excluded  from  the 
file  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  the  rule  making 
record  for  purposes  of  Judicial  review. 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  file  shall  contain  all  the  rel- 
evant matter  before  the  agency  as  a  result 
of  the  rule  making,  including— 

"(A)  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
and  any  supplement  to  or  modification  or 
revision  of  such  notice; 

""(B)  copies  or  an  Identification  of  the 
place  at  which  copies  may  be  obuined  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  of  all  material  identified  by 
the  agency  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(c)(lKE)  and  (e)(lKE)  and  of  any  other  ma- 
terial not  Identified  by  the  agency  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (cKl)(E)  that  pertains  di- 
rectly to  the  rule*  making  and  that  the 
agency  considered  In  connection  with  the 
rule  making: 

"(C)  all  written  comments  received  on  the 
proposed  rule: 

"(D)  transcripts  of  any  informal  public 
hearings  taking  place  In  the  rule  making; 

"(E)  all  material  that  the  agency  by  law  is 
required  to  make  public  in  connection  with 
the  rule  making;  and 

"(F)  any  sUtement.  description,  or  analy- 
sis required  to  be  prepared  by  the  agency  in 
formulating  the  rule,  including  any  prelimi- 
nary or  final  regulatory  analysis  published 
by  the  agency  pursuant  to  chapter  6  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  file  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  need  not  Include  any  materi- 
al that  is  not  required  to  be  disclosed  under 
section  552  of  this  title  if  the  agency  in- 
cludes in  such  file  a  sUtement  that  notes 
the  existence  of  such  material  and  the  basis 
upon  which  such  material  Is  exempt  from 
public  disclosure  under  such  section.  The 
agency  may  not  substantially  rely  on  any 
such  material  in  formulating  a  rule  unless  it 
makes  the  substance  of  such  material  avail- 
able for  comment  by  interested  persons 
through  the  use  of  summaries,  aggregations 
of  daU.  protective  orders,  or  other  appropri- 
ate mechanisms  so  as  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  such  material  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

"'(3)  Any  analysis  of  a  proposed  or  a  final 
rule  required  by  another  provision  of  this 
title  or  by  another  sUtute  may  be  included 
in  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  and  in 
the  sUtement  of  basis  and  purpose  pub- 
lished with  a  final  rule  under  this  section  to 
the  extent  that  such  analysis  satisfies,  or  is 
not  inconsistent  with,  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(g)  Each  agency  shall  give  an  interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule,  for  advice 
or  an  interpretation  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  a  rule,  and  for  a  variance  or  exemp- 


tion from  the  terms  of  a  rule.  The  agency 
shall  act  on  such  petitions  with  reasonable 
promptness.  The  response  of  the  agency  to 
each  such  petition  shall  be  in  writing  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  reasons. ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

""SuBCHAiTTR  II— Analysis  or  Agency 
Proposals 
'§621.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  sut>chapter  and  sub- 
chapter III— 

"(1)  agency'  means  an  agency  as  defined 
in  section  551(1)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  rule"  means  a  rule  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 551  of  this  title: 

"(3)  "major  rule'— 

""(A)(i)  means  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely 
related  rules  that  the  agency,  or  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  officer  selected  under  section 
624  reasonably  determines  Is  likely  to  have 
an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
$100,000,000  or  more  in  direct  or  indirect  en- 
forcement and  compliance  cosU; 

""(ID  but  does  not  mean— 

"(a)  a  rule  of  particular  applicability  that 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future  rates, 
wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances  there- 
for, corporate,  or  financial  structures,  reor- 
ganizations, mergers,  or  acquisitions  there- 
of, or  accounting  practices  or  disclosures 
bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  a  rule 
that  involves  the  internal  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes;  or 

"'(b)  a  rule  that  authorizes  the  introduc- 
tion into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
keUble  sUtus  of  a  product  or  service  that, 
pursuant  to  sUtute.  could  not  lawfully  be 
Introduced  into  commerce  or  marketed  In 
the  absence  of  the  rule:  and 

"(B)  means  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  re- 
lated rules  that  is  otherwise  designated  a 
major  rule  by  the  agency  proposing  the 
rule,  or  is  so  designated  by  the  President,  or 
by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624.  on 
the  ground  that  the  proposed  rule  Is  likely 
to  result  In— 

"(1)  a  substantial  Increase  in  cosU  or 
prices  for  wage  earners,  consumers,  individ- 
ual industries,  nonprofit  organizations.  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  government  agencies,  or 
geographic  regions; 

""(ID  significant  adverse  effects  on  compe- 
tition, employment,  investment,  productivi- 
ty. Innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enter- 
prises whose  principal  places  of  business  are 
in  the  United  States  to  compete  In  domestic 
or  export  markets;  or 

""(111)  other  effects  that  warrant  subjecting 
the  rule  to  a  regulatory  analysis  pursuant  to 
section  622  of  this  title: 

"(4)  "benefit"  or  "benefits'  means  the  rea- 
sonably identifiable  significant  benefits  and 
beneficial  effects,  including  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  effects,  expected  to 
result  directly  or  indirectly  from  implemen- 
tation of  a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  rule; 

"(5)  cost'  or  "costs'  means  the  reasonably 
identifiable  significant  costs  and  adverse  ef- 
fects, including  social  and  economic  costs 
and  effects,  expected  to  result  directly  or  in- 
directly from  implementation  of  a  rule  or  an 
alternative  to  a  rule. 
"S  622.  Regulatory  analysis 

""(a)  Prior  to  publishing  notice  of  any  pro- 
posed rule,  each  agency  shall  determine 
whether  the  rule  Is  or  is  not  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  621(3MA) 
and.  if  it  is  not,  whether  it  should  be  desig- 
nated    a     major     rule     under    subsection 
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621(3HB).  For  the  purpose  of  this  determi- 
nation or  designation,  a  group  of  closely  re- 
lated rules  shall  be  considered  as  one  rule. 
Every  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  shall 
Include  a  succinct  statement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  agency's  determination  of 
whether  or  not  the  rule  Is  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  621(3HA) 
and  where  applicable,  of  iu  designation  as  a 
major  rule  under  subsection  621(3)(B). 

"(b)  The  President,  or  the  officer  selected 
under  section  624  may  determine  that  a  rule 
is  a  major  rule  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section «21(3HA)  or  may  designate  a  rule  as 
a  major  rule  under  subsection  621(3)<B)  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for 
that  rule.  This  determination  or  designation 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
together  with  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
basis  for  the  determination  or  designation. 
The  Presisent  or  the  officer  selected  under 
section  624  may  designate  no  more  than  75 
rules  as  major  under  subsection  621(3X3)  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

••(c)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making  for  a  major  rule. 
the  agency  shall  also  issue  a  preliminary 
regulatory  analysis.  When  the  President  or 
the  officer  selected  under  section  624  has 
published  a  determination  or  designation 
that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule  after  the  publica 
tlon  of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
for  that  rule,  the  agency  shall  promptly 
Issue  a  preliminary  regulatory  analysis  for 
the  rule.  The  rule  making  may  not  proceed 
until  the  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
has  been  issued.  Each  preliminary  regula- 
tory analysis  shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  succinct  description  of  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule.  Including  any  benefi- 
cial effects  that  cannot  be  quantified:  and 
an  explanation  of  how  the  agency  antici- 
pates each  benefit  will  be  achieved  by  the 
proposed  rule.  Including  a  description  of  the 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  likely  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits: 

'(2)  a  succinct  description  of  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  rule,  including  any  costs  that 
cannot  be  quantified:  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such  cost 
will  result  from  the  proposed  rule,  including 
a  description  of  the  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  likely  to  bear  such  costs. 

'•(3)  a  succinct  description  of  reasonable 
alternatives  for  achieving  the  identified 
benefits  of  the  proposed  rule,  including  al- 
ternatives that  require  no  Government 
action;  that  will  accommodate  differences 
between  geographic  regions;  and  that 
employ  performance  or  other  standards 
which  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  in 
achieving  the  identified  benefiU  of  the  pro- 
posed rule:  and 

••(4)  except  where  the  enabling  statute 
pursuant  to  which  the  agency  Is  acting  di- 
rects otherwise,  an  explanation  of  how  the 
identified  benefits  of  the  proposed  rule  are 
likely  to  Justify  the  idenUfied  costs  of  the 
proposed  rule,  and  an  explanation  of  why 
the  pro^sed  rule  is  likely  to  substantially 
achieve  jthe  rule  making  objectives  in  a 
more  coat-effective  manner  than  the  alter- 
natives to  the  proposed  rule. 

"(d)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  final 
major  rule,  the  agency  shall  also  issue  a 
final  regulatory  analysis.  Each  final  regula- 
tory analysis  shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  description  and  comparison  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  rule  and  of  the  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  the  rule  described  in 
the  rule  making:  and 

"(2)  except  where  the  enabling  sutute 
pursuant  to  which  the  agency  is  acting  di- 


rects otherwise,  a  reasonable  determination, 
based  upon  the  rule  making  file  considered 
as  a  whole,  that  the  benefits  of  the  rule  jus- 
tify the  cosU  of  the  rule,  and  that  the  rule 
will  substantially  achieve  the  rule  making 
objectives  in  a  more  cost-effective  manner 
than  the  alternatives  described  in  the  rule 
making. 

•'(e)  An  agency  shall  describe  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  nonquantiflable  benefits 
and  costs  of  a  proposed  and  a  final  rule  pur- 
suant to  this  section  in  as  precise  and  suc- 
cinct a  maimer  as  possible.  The  description 
of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  proposed  and  a 
final  rule  required  under  this  section  shall 
include  a  quantification  or  numerical  esti- 
mate of  the  quantifiable  benefits  and  costs. 
Such  quantification  or  numerical  estimate 
shall  be  made  in  the  most  appropriate  unit 
of  measurement  and  shall  specify  .the 
ranges  of  predictions  and  explain  the  mar- 
gins of  error  Involved  in  the  quantification 
methods  and  in  the  estimates  used.  In 
making  a  determination  as  to  which  costs 
and  benefits  are  relevant,  the  agency  shall 
not  rely  on  cost  or  benefit  Information  sub- 
mitted by  any  person  that  is  not  accompa- 
nied by  data,  analysis,  or  other  supporting 
materials  that  would  enable  the  agency  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  rule  making 
to  assess  the  accuracy  of  such  information. 
The  agency  evaluations  of  the  relationships 
of  the  benefits  of  a  proposed  and  final  rule 
to  its  costs  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
clearly  articulated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  An  agency  is  not 
required  to  make  such  evaluation  primarily 
on  a  mathematical  or  numerical  basis. 

■•(f)  The  determination  required  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  only  be 
made,  and  the  preliminary  and  the  final 
regulatory  analysis  required  by  this  section 
shall  only  be  performed,  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  agency.  This  requirement 
shall  not  preclude  the  gathering  or  analysis 
of  Information  by  a  source  outside  of  the 
agency  to  be  used  in  any  such  regulatory 
analysis.  If  information  is  gathered  or  ana- 
lyzed by  a  source  outside  of  the  agency,  the 
agency  shall  specifically  Identify,  in  the  pre- 
liminary and  the  final  regulatory  analysis, 
the  information  gathered  or  analyzed  by 
such  source,  and  shall  describe  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  information  was  pro- 
cured by  the  agency.  Including  the  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  for  such  procure- 
ment. 

'•|  623.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  subchap- 
ter shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
except  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  , 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  President 
or  by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624 
that  a  rule  Is  a  major  rule  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  621(3 )( A),  and  any  desig- 
nation by  the  President  or  the  officer  select- 
ed under  section  624  that  a  rule  Is  a  major 
rule  under  subsection  621(3>(B>  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any  manner. 

"(c)  The  determination  of  an  agency  of 
whether  a  rule  is  or  Is  not  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  621(3KA) 
shall  be  set  aside  by  a  reviewing  court  only 
upon  a  clear  and  convincing  showing  that 
the  determination  is  erroneous  in  light  of 
the  information  available  to  the  agency  at 
the  time  it  made  the  determination.  Any 
designation  by  an  agency  that  a  rule  Is  a 
major  rule  under  subsection  621(3X6)  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any 
manner. 


"(d)  Any  regulatory  analysis  prepared 
under  section  622  shall  not  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial consideration  separate  or  apart  from 
review  of  the  rule  to  which  It  relates.  When 
an  action  for  judicial  review  of  a  rule  Is  in- 
stituted, any  regulatory  analysis  for  such 
rule  shall  constitute  part  of  the  whole  rule 
making  record  of  agency  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judicial  review  of  the  rule  and  shall 
t>e  considered  by  a  court  in  determining  the 
legality  of  the  rule. 

•'i  624.  Executive  oversight 

■•(a)  The  President  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  procedures  for  agency  com- 
pliance with  chapter  6  of  this  title.  Such 
procedures  shall  be  adopted  after  the  public 
has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment thereon,  and  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  prompt  completion  of  rule  making  pro- 
ceedings. The  President  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  monitor,  review,  and  ensure 
agency  implementation  of  such  procedures. 
The  President  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  agency  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  chapter  6 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  may  delegate  this  au- 
thority, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Vice 
President  or  to  an  officer  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  whose  appoint- 
ment has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  any  such 
delegation,  or  any  revocation  or  modifica- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

•(c)  The  exercise  of  this  authority,  or  a 
failure  to  exercise  this  authority,  by  the 
President  or  by  an  officer  to  whom  this  au- 
thority has  been  delegated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  manner  under  this  Act. 

•  SUBCHAPTER  III-REGULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 

••|  631.  Review  of  agency  rules 

•(aXl)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  each 
agency  shall  prepare  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  for  comment  by  Interested 
persons  a  proposed  schedule  for  the  review, 
within  a  ten-year  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  of  each  major 
rule  In  effect  on  such  date. 

"(2)  At  least  ninety  days  before  publishing 
the  proposed  schedule  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, each  agency  shall  make  the  proposed 
schedule  available  to  the  President  or  an  of- 
ficer designated  by  him.  Each  proposed 
schedule  shall  contain  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  reasons  the  agency  considers  each  rule 
on  the  schedule  to  be  a  major  rule  and  shall 
Include  a  date  set  by  the  agency  for  the 
completion  of  the  review  of  each  such  rule. 
The  agency  shall  set  a  date  for  initiation  of 
review  of  each  item  on  the  schedule  in  a 
manner  to  ensure  the  simultaneous  review 
of  related  Items  and  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  reviews  over  the  pericxl  of 
time  covered  by  the  schedule.  The  President 
or  an  officer  designated  by  him  may  select 
additional  rules  to  be  reviewed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

'•(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  each  agency 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  final 
schedule  for  the  review  of  the  rules  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  Each  agency 
shall  publish  the  response  of  the  agency  to 
comments  received  concerning  the  proposed 
schedule  with  the  final  review  schedule. 

••(4)  Except  where  explicitly  provided  oth- 
erwise by  statute  or  where  an  extension  has 
been   granted   pursuant   to   subsection   (f). 
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each  major  rule  that  is  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  agency  within  ten  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  Pur- 
suant to  such  review,  the  agency  shall  deter- 
mine to  renew,  amend,  or  rescind  that  rule. 

"(bXl)  Except  where  explicitly  provided 
otherwise  by  statute  or  where  an  extension 
has  been  granted  pursuant  to  subsection  (f ), 
each  major  rule  promulgated,  amended,  or 
otherwise  renewed  by  an  agency  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  agency  within  ten  years  of 
the  date  on  which  such  a  rule  becomes  ef- 
fective. Pursuant  to  such  review,  the  agency 
shall  determine  to  renew,  amend,  or  rescind 
that  rule. 

"(2)  The  I*resident  or  an  officer  designat- 
ed by  him  may  select  additional  rules  that 
were  promulgated  by  an  agency  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  to  be  re- 
viewed pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"•(c)  An  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  notice  of  its  proposed  action 
regarding  a  rule  being  reviewed.  The  notice 
shall  include— 

••(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  rule  was 
promulgated  and  a  determination  of  wheth- 
er the  rule  continues  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of 
Congress  enacting  that  authority: 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  the  rule  during  the  period  in  which 
It  has  been  In  effect; 

"(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
agency  action  with  respect  to  the  rule; 

"(4)  for  a  rule  that  the  agency  determines 
no  longer  falls  within  the  definition  of  a 
major  rule,  or  for  a  rule  that  the  agency 
proposes  to  renew  with  modifications  that 
would  exclude  the  rule  from  the  definition 
of  a  major  rule,  an  explanation  of  the  deter- 
mination or  proposal:  and 

"(5)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  modifications 
or  alternatives  to  the  rule  which  may  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  rule  in  a 
more  effective  or  lees  burdensome  manner. 

"(d)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  rescind  or 
amend  the  rule,  after  issuing  the  notice  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  the  agency  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  553 
and  chapter  6  of  this  title:  and  the  require- 
ments of  those  provisions  and  related  re- 
quirements of  law  shall  apply  to  the  same 
extent,  and  In  the  same  manner,  as  In  the 
case  of  a  proposed  agency  action  which  is 
not  taken  pursuant  to  the  review  required 
by  this  section. 

"(e)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  renew  the 
rule  without  amendment,  the  agency  shall— 

"(1)  give  interested  persons  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  notice  required  by  this 
subsection  to  comment  on  the  renewal:  and 

"(2)  publish  the  renewed  rule  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  renewal  of  the  rule  is 
to  become  effective  with  an  explanation  of 
the  continued  need  for  the  rule.  and.  if  the 
renewed  rule  remains  a  major  rule,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasonable  determination 
of  the  agency  that  the  rule  continues  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(CK2)  of  section  622. 

"(fXl)  Any  agency,  which  for  good  cause 
finds  compliance  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  rule  to  be  impracticable 
during  the  period  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
or  (b).  may  request  the  President,  or  an  offi- 
cer designated  by  him.  to  establish  a  period 
longer  than  ten  years  for  the  completion  of 
the  review  of  such  rule.  The  President  or  an 
officer  designated  by  him  may  extend  the 


period  for  review  of  a  major  rule  to  a  total 
period  of  not  more  than  IS  years.  Such  ex- 
tension shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
therefor. 

••(2)  An  agency  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President  or  an  officer  designated  by 
him.  or  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  an  officer  designated  by  him.  amend 
any  schedule  required  by  this  section  for 
the  review  of  rules  if  such  amendment  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

••(g)  In  any  case  in  which  an  agency  has 
not  completed  the  review  of  a  major  rule 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (f)  the  agency  shall  immediately 
publish  a  notice  proposing  to  withdraw  or 
renew  the  rule  under  subsection  (c),  and 
shall  complete  pr(x;eedlngs  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  date  on  which  the  review  was  re- 
quired to  be  completed  under  subsection  (a), 
(b).  or(f). 
""}  632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar 

'"(a)  E^ach  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  April  and  October  of  each 
year  an  agenda  of  the  rules  that  the  agency 
expects  to  propose,  promulgate,  renew,  or 
withdraw  In  the  succeeding  twelve  months. 
For  each  such  rule,  the  agenda  shall  con- 
tain, at  a  minimum,  and  in  addition  to  any 
other  information  by  law— 

"(1)  a  general  description  of  the  rule.  In- 
cluding a  citation  to  the  authority  under 
which  the  action  Is  to  be  taken,  or  a  specific 
explanation  of  the  congressional  intent  to 
which  its  objectives  respond; 

"(2)  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  Is  or  is  exjiected  to  be  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  3  of  sec- 
tion 621  of  this  title: 

"'(3)  an  approximate  schedule  for  the  sig- 
nificant action  dates  relating  to  the  rule,  in- 
cluding the  dates  for  any  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making,  hearing,  and  final  action  on 
the  rule:  and 

"(4)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  an  agency  official  responsible  for 
answering  questions  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  rule. 

"(b)  The  President  or  his  designee  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  In  May  and 
November  of  each  year  a  Calendar  of  Feder- 
al Regulations  listing  each  of  the  major 
rules  Identified  In  the  regulatory  agendas 
published  by  agencies  in  the  preceding 
months.  Each  rule  listed  In  the  calendar 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  summary  of  the 
Information  relating  to  the  rule  that  ap- 
peared in  the  most  recent  regulatory  agenda 
In  which  the  rule  was  identified. 

"•(c)  An  agency  may  propose  or  promul- 
gate a  major  rule  that  was  not  listed  In  the 
regulatory  agenda  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  only  If  It  publishes  with 
the  rule  an  explanation  of  the  omission  of 
the  rule  from  such  agenda  and  otherwise 
complies  with  this  section  with  respect  to 
that  rule. 

"(d)  Any  determination  by  an  agency  con- 
cerning the  applicability  of  this  section  to 
any  action  of  the  agency  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review."'. 

(b)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
chapter  heading  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I-REGULATORY 
FLEXIBILITY": 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  sec- 
tion 601  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I-REGULATORY 
FLEXIBIUTY"; 
and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
fore •'this  subchapter'^. 

(e)  Such  chapter  6  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  analysis 
the  following: 

•SUBCHAPTER  II-ANALYSIS  OP 
AGENCY  PROPOSALS 
•'Sec. 

•621.  Definitions. 
•622.  Regulatory  analysis. 
•'623.  Judicial  review. 
"624.  Executive  oversight. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-REGULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 
"631.  Review  of  agency  rules. 
"632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar.". 
JUDICIAL  RKvirw 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  702  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  designating  the 
present  provision  as  paragraph  (a)  and 
adding  the  following  two  new  paragraphs: 

"(b)  The  United  SUtes  courts  of  appeals 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  any 
action  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  suspend,  modify 
or  otherwise  obtain  judicial  review,  other 
than  in  an  enforcement  proceeding,  of  any 
rule  promulgated  under  section  553  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  petition  to  review  an  agency  rule 
may  be  filed  with  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, or  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  in  which  such  person's  principal 
place  of  business  is  located.". 

(b)  Section  706  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  706.  Scope  of  review 

""(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law.  interpret  constitutional  and 
sUtutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  an 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall— 

"(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  uiuvasonably  delayed:  and 

"(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be- 

'"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity; 

"(C)  in  excess  of  sUtutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  llmlUtions,  or  short  of  sUtutory 
right: 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law; 

'"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
sUtute; 

"(F)  without  substantial  support  in  the 
rule  making  file,  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  the 
asserted  or  necessary  factual  basis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  policy  or  legal  basis,  of  a 
rule  adopted  in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  this  title:  or 

"(G)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

"(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  making  determinations  concerning 
sUtutory   jurisdiction   or   authority   under 
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claiiM  (2XC)  of  subsection  <*)  of  thte  sec- 
tion, the  court  shail  require  that  action  by 
the  acency  is  within  the  scope  of  the  a«ency 
Jurisdiction  or  authority  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  of  the  sutute  or.  in  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascertainable 
legislative  intent.  In  making  determinations 
on  other  questions  of  law.  the  court  shall 
not  accord  any  presumption  in  favor  of  or 
against  agency  action.". 
vnfUB 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  last 
three  sentences  of  subsection  (a):  redesig 
nating  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  <d)  as  subsec- 
tions (c).  (d).  and  (e).  respectively,  and  in- 
serting the  following  as  new  subsection  (b): 

"(bXl)  If  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
first  such  proceeding  was  instituted  more 
than  five  days  before  the  second,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  In  that  court  In  which  the  pro 
ceeding  was  first  instituted.  If  the  first  such 
proceeding  was  not  instituted  more  than 
five  days  before  the  institution  of  a  later 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
action,  and  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned  has  received  written 
notice  from  the  parties  instituting  each  of 
these  proceedings,  the  agency,  board,  com 
mission,  or  officer  concerned  shall  promptly 
advise  In  writing  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  with  respect  to 
the  first  proceeding  and  all  proceedings  Ini- 
tiated within  five  days  of  the  first  proceed 
Ing.  that  such  multiple  proceedings  have 
been  Instituted:  and  shall  identify  each 
court  for  which  it  has  notice  that  such  pro- 
ceedings are  pending.  Pursuant  to  a  system 
of  random  selection  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Administrative  Office  thereupon 
shall  select  the  court  in  which  the  record 
shall  be  filed  from  among  those  identified 
by  the  agency.  Upon  notification  of  such  se- 
lection, the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  concerned  shall  promptly  file  the 
record  in  such  court.  For  the  purpose  of 
review  of  agency  action  which  has  previous- 
ly been  remanded  to  the  agency,  board, 
commission,  or  officer  concerned,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  In  the  court  of  appeals  which 
remanded  such  order. 

"(2)  Where  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
record  has  been  filed  in  one  of  such  courts 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  other  courts 
in  which  such  proceedings  are  pending  shall 
promptly  transfer  such  proceedings  to  the 
court  of  appeals  in  which  the  record  has 
been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a  court  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1).  any  court  in  which  a 
proceeding  has  been  Instituted  may  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  agency  action 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  Administrative 
Office  has  selected  tha  court  In  which  the 
record  shall  be  filed.  Such  postponement  by 
the  court  may  thereafter  be  modified,  re- 
voked, or  extended  by  the  court  In  which 
the  record  is  to  be  filed. 

•■(3)  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  Is  pending.  In- 
cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  para 
graph  (1),  may  transfer  such  proceeding  to 
any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the  in- 
terest of  Justice.". 

(b)  Section  604  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (ax  17)  as  subsection  (aXlS).  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  subsection  (aXlfl) 
the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(17)  Pursuant  to  section  2112  of  thU  title, 
where  proceedings  with  respect  to  action  of 
any  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
have  been  Instituted  in  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals,  administer  a  system  of  random 
selection  to  determine  the  appropriate  court 
in  which  the  record  is  to  be  filed". 

PRESIDEimAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  (i)  limits  the 
exercise  by  the  President  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  that  he  otherwise  possess- 
es under  the  Constitution  and  other  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  regulatory 
policies,  procedures,  and  programs  of  de 
partments.  agencies,  and  offices,  or  (ii) 
alters  in  any  manner  rule  making  authority 
vested  by  law  in  an  agency  to  initiate  or 
complete  a  rule  making  proceeding,  or  to 
issue,  modify  or  rescind  a  rule. 

BITKCTIVE  DATE 

Sic.  8.  (a)  Sections  2.  3,  and  5  of  this  Act. 
and  the  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  II  of  chapter  6  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1.  1983.  and  shall  not  apply  to 
any  proceeding  for  which  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  was  issued  before  such  ef- 
fective date  or  to  any  other  agency  action 
Initiated  before  such  effective  date. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  III  to  chapter  6  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof. 

(c)  Section  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  to  review  proceedings  In- 
stituted after  such  date. 

And  from  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment&l  Affairs  in  lieu  of  the  language 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regula 
tory  Reform  Act". 

RtTlXMAKINC 

Sec.  2.  Section  551(4)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Pnivided,  how- 
ever. That  the  term  rule'  does  not  Include 
sUtements  Involving  a  matter  relating  to 
public  property  or  contracts  or  general 
sutemenu  of  policy  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  except  where  an  applica- 
ble sUtute  requires  notice  and  hearing  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  or  the  sutement  to  be 
made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing:". 

Skc.  3.  Section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  This  section  applies,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  except  to  the  extent  that 
there  Is  involved— 

"(1)  a  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  Is  specifically  authorized  under  criteria 
esUbllshed  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy: 

"(2)  a  matter  relating  to  agency  manage 
ment  or  personnel  or  to  grants,  loans,  or 
benefits: 

"(3)  a  rule  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
management,  or  disposal  by  an  agency  of 
real  or  personal  property  or  of  services  that 
Is  promulgated  in  compliance  with  criteria 
and  procedures  esUbllshed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  or 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services;  or 

"(4)  an  InterpreUtlve  rule,  general  sUte 
ment  of  policy  or  rule  of  agency  organlza 


tion.  procedure,  or  practice,  unless  it  has 
general  applicability  and  directly  and  sub- 
stantially alters  or  creates  rights  or  obliga- 
tions of  persons  outside  the  agency. 

(b)<l)  General  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  unless  all  persons  subject  thereto 
are  named  and  either  personally  served  or 
otherwise  have  actual  notice  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Each  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  public  rule  making  proceedings: 

(B)  a  sutement  of  the  need  for  and  spe- 
cific objectives  to  be  atuined  by  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

•(C)  a  statement  of  the  specific  sUtutory 
authority  under  which  the  rule  is  proposed: 
•(D)  the  terms  or  substance  of  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

(E)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  alternative 
methods.  Including  the  use  of  performance 
instead  of  design  standards,  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  proposed  rule  that  are 
more  effective  or  less  burderuome  than  the 
methods  used  in  the  proposed  rule: 

"(F)  a  sutement  of  where  the  file  of  the 
rule  making  proceeding  maintained  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (()  of  this  section  may  be 
inspected  and  how  copies  of  the  Items  in  the 
file  may  be  obUined:  and 

•'(G)  a  sutement  requesting  comments 
from  SUte  and  local  governments  on  the 
costs  that  will  result  to  such  governments 
from  the  proposed  rule. 

'(2)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  re- 
quired by  sUtute.  a  final  rule  may  be  adopt- 
ed and  made  effective  without  first  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  this  section  If  the 
agency  for  good  cause  finds  that  providing 
notice  and  public  procedure  thereon  before 
the  rule  Is  made  effective  would  be  Impracti- 
cable or  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and 
publishes,  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
final  rule,  such  finding  and  a  brief  sute- 
ment of  reasons  therefor.  The  agency  shall 
publish  the  notice  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  within  sixty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  a  rule  and  shall 
comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

'•(3)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  Is  re- 
quired by  sUtute.  subsection  (b).  subsection 
(c)  and  subsection  (f)  do  not  apply  to  a  rule 
when  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds  that 
notice  and  public  procedure  thereon  are  un- 
necessary and  publishes,  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication of  the  final  rule,  such  finding  and  a 
brief  sutement  of  the  reasorts  therefor. 

•■(cKl)  After  providing  the  notice  required 
by  this  section  the  agency  shall  give  Inter- 
ested persons  at  least  sixty  days  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rule  making  through  the  submis- 
sion of  written  daU  views,  or  argumenU. 
with  or  without  an  opportunity  for  oral 
presenUtlon.  If.  after  such  period,  there  has 
been  an  inadequate  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  factual  material  of  central  rel- 
evance to  the  rule  making,  the  agency  shall, 
by  notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  provide 
an  additional  fifteen  days  for  interested  per- 
sons to  participate  in  the  rule  making  with 
regard  to  such  material.  The  agency  may  In 
Its  sole  and  unreviewable  discretion  use  such 
other  procedures  as  It  determines  are  appro- 
priate to  collect  relevant  Information  and  to 
Identify,  and  ensure  full  and  representative 
public  comment  on.  the  significant  issues  of 
a  particular  rule  making. 

•'(2)  The  agency  may  not  substantially 
rely  on  any  significant  factual  material 
other  than  material  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(2)  unless  such  material  is  in  the  rule 
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making  file  or  is  material  of  which  the 
agency  properly  can  take  official  notice. 

"(3)  Unless  all  persons  subject  to  the  rule 
are  named  and  either  personally  served  or 
otherwise  have  actual  notice  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  an  agency  shall  publish 
any  rule  It  adopts  in  the  Federal  Register, 
together  with  a  concise  general  sUtement  of 
the  basis  and  purpose  of  the  rule  and  a 
notice  of  when  the  rule  Is  to  become  effec- 
tive. The  sutement  of  basis  and  purpose 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  discussion  of  the  issues  addressed  in 
the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making: 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  any  significant  issues 
raised  by  the  comments  on  the  proposed 
rule;  and 

"(C)  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  agen- 
cy's determination  that  its  factually  based 
conclusions  are  correct,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  reports,  studies,  scientific  eval- 
uations, or  other  similar  factual  material 
upon  which  the  agency  is  substantially  rely- 
ing In  promulgating  the  final  rule. 

"(4)  When  rules  are  required  by  sUtute  to 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  shall  apply  Instead  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(d)  An  agency  shall  publish  the  rule 
adopted  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
rule,  unless  persons  subject  to  the  rule  are 
named  and  either  personally  served  or  oth- 
erwise have  actual  notice  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  law.  An  agency  may  make  a  rule 
effective  in  less  than  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lishing notice  of  the  rule  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  the  case  of  a  rule  that  grants  or 
recognizes  an  exemption  or  relieves  a  re- 
striction, or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
agency  for  good  cause  found  and  published 
in  that  notice. 

'(e)  Each  agency  shall  give  an  Interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule.  The  agency 
shall  act  on  such  petitions  with  reasonable 
promptness.  The  response  of  the  agency  to 
each  such  petition  shall  be  In  writing  ac- 
companied by  a  sutement  of  reasons. 

"(fKl)  The  agency  shall  maintain  a  file 
for  each  rule  making  prcxreeding  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  maintain 
a  current  index  to  such  file.  The  file  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  following  the  initial 
publication  concerning  the  rule  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
and  any  supplemental  notice  concerning  the 
rule  making; 

"(B)  a  copy  of  all  written  comments  sub- 
mitted by  the  public  concerning  the  rule 
and  all  written  comments  submitted  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  pursuant  to  this  section: 

"(C)  a  transcript  of  any  public  hearing 
taking  place  in  the  rule  making; 

"(D)  a  copy  or  an  identification  of  the 
place  where  a  copy  may  be  obUined  of  any 
daU,  studies,  reports,  scientific  evaluations, 
or  other  similar  factual  material  upon 
which  the  agency  relied  in  formulating  the 
rule; 

"(E)  a  copy  of  any  other  factual  material 
developed  by  the  agency  In  connection  with 
the  rule;  and 

"(F)  all  material  that  the  agency  by  law  Is 
required  to  make  public  in  connection  with 
the  rule  making. 

"(2)  The  public  file  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  need  not  include  any 
material  that  need  not  be  made  available  to 
the  public  under  section  552  of  this  title  If 
the  agency  Includes  in  such  file  a  sUtement 
that  notes  the  existence  of  such  material 


and  the  basis  upon  which  the  material  Is 
exempt  from  public  disclosure  under  such 
section.  To  the  extent  that  the  agency  relies 
substantially  on  any  such  material  In  for- 
mulating a  rule,  it  shall  make  aggregations 
or  summaries  of  the  material  available  for 
comment  by  interested  persons. 

"(g)  A  final  rule  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  have  no  effect  on  any  contract, 
(jooperative  agreement,  or  grant  existing  be- 
tween a  Federal  agency  and  a  State  or  local 
government  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  effective  date.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

•  SUBCHAPTER  II-ANALYSIS  OF 
AGENCY  PROPOSALS 
"S621.  Definitions 

""F^r  purposes  of  this  subchapter  and  sub- 
chapter III— 

"(1)  agency'  means  an  agency  as  defined 
in  section  551(1)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  'rule'  means  a  rule  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 551  of  this  title  other  than  a  rule  of 
particular  applicability  that  approves  or 
prescribes  for  the  future  rates,  wages, 
prices,  services,  or  allowances  therefor,  cor- 
porate or  financial,  structures,  reorganiza- 
tions, mergers  or  acquisitions,  or  accounting 
practices  or  disclosures  bearing  on  any  of 
the  foregoing; 

"(3)  major  rule'— 

"(A)(i>  means  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely 
related  rules  that  the  agency,  or  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  officer  selected  under  section 
624  reasonably  determines  is  likely  to  have 
an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
$100,000,000  or  more  in  direct  costs: 

"(11)  but  does  not  mean— 

"(a)  a  rule  that  Involves  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  United  SUtes;  or 

"(b)  a  rule  that  authorizes  the  introduc- 
tion into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
keUble  sUtus  of  a  product,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 346(b).  348(c),  and  376  of  title  21;  or 

"(c)  a  rule  exempt  from  notice  and  public 
procedure  pursuant  to  section  553(a)  of  this 
title;  and 

"'(B)  means  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  re- 
lated rules  that  is  otherwise  designated  a 
major  rule  by  the  agency  proposing  the 
rule,  or  is  so  designated  by  the  President,  or 
by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624,  on 
the  ground  that  the  rule  Is  likely  to  result 
In- 

"(i)  a  substantial  increase  in  costs  or 
prices  for  wage  earners,  consumers,  individ- 
ual industries,  nonprofit  organizations.  Fed- 
eral, SUte,  or  local  government  agencies,  or 
geographic  regions:  or 

"(11)  significant  adverse  effects  on  compe- 
tition, employment,  investment,  productivi- 
ty, innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enter- 
prises whose  principal  places  of  business  are 
in  the  United  States  to  compete  in  domestic 
or  export  markets: 

"(4)  'benefit'  or  'benefits'  means  the  rea- 
sonably identifiable  significant  benefits  and 
beneficial  effects,  including  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  effects,  expected  to 
result  directly  or  indirectly  from  implemen- 
tation of  a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  rule: 

"(5)  'cost'  or  'costs'  means  the  reasonably 
identifiable  significant  costs  and  adverse  ef- 
fects. Including  social  and  economic  costs 
and  effects,  expected  to  result  directly  or  in- 
directly from  implementation  of  a  rule  or  an 
alternative  to  a  rule. 
"S  622.  Regulatory  analysis 

"(a)  Prior  to  publishing  notice  of  any  pro- 
ptosed   rule,   each   agency   shall   determine 


whether  the  rule  is  or  is  not  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  621(3HA) 
and,  if  it  is  not,  whether  It  should  be  desig- 
nated a  major  rule  under  subsection 
621(3)(B).  For  the  purpose  of  this  determi- 
nation or  designation,  a  group  of  closely  re- 
lated rules  shall  be  considered  as  one  rule. 
Every  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  shall 
include  a  succinct  sutement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  agency's  determination  of 
whether  or  not  the  rule  is  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  621(3)(A) 
and.  where  applicable,  of  its  designation  as  a 
major  rule  under  subsection  621(3>(B). 

"(b)  The  President,  or  the  officer  selected 
under  section  624  may  determine  that  a  rule 
is  a  major  rule  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section 621(3)(A)  or  may  designate  a  rule  as 
a  major  rule  under  subsection  621(3)(B)  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for 
that  rule.  This  determination  or  designation 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
together  with  a  succinct  sutement  of  the 
basis  for  the  determination  or  designation. 

"(c)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making  for  a  major  rule, 
the  agency  shall  Issue  and  place  in  the  rule 
making  file  a  preliminary  regulatory  analy- 
sis and  include  a  summary  of  the  analysis  In 
such  notice.  When  the  President  or  the  offi- 
cer selected  under  section  624  has  published 
a  determination  or  designation  that  a  rule  is 
a  major  rule  after  the  publication  of  the 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for  that 
rule,  the  agency  shall  promptly  Issue  and 
place  in  the  rule  making  file  a  preliminary 
regulatory  analysis  for  the  rule  and  publish 
a  summary  of  such  analysis  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  agency  shall  give  interested 
persons  not  less  than  sixty  days  to  submit 
written  daU,  views,  arguments,  and  sUte- 
ments  on  the  preliminary  regulatory  analy- 
sis. Each  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  succinct  description  of  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule,  including  any  benefi- 
cial effects  that  cannot  be  quantified;  and 
an  explanation  of  how  the  agency  antici- 
pates each  benefit  will  be  achieved  by  the 
proposed  rule.  Including  a  description  of  the 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  likely  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits: 

"(2)  a  succinct  description  of  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  rule,  including  any  costs  that 
caiuiot  be  quantified;  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such  cost 
will  result  from  the  proposed  rule,  including 
a  description  of  the  [>ersons  or  classes  of 
persons  likely  to  bear  such  costs; 

"(3)  a  succinct  description  of  reasonable 
alternatives  for  achieving  the  Identified 
benefits  of  the  proposed  rule.  Including  al- 
ternatives that  require  no  Government 
action;  that  will  accommodate  differences 
between  geographic  regions;  and  that 
employ  performance  or  other  standards 
which  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  In 
achieving  the  Identified  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

""(4)  where  the  proposed  rule  is  based  on 
scientific  evaluations  or  Information,  a  de- 
scription of  action  undertaken  by  the 
agency.  Including  any  outside  expert  scien- 
tific review,  to  verify  the  quality,  reliability, 
and  relevance  of  such  scientific  evaluations 
or  scientific  Information;  and' 

""(5)  where  not  inconsistent  with  the  law 
pursuant  to  which  the  agency  is  acting,  an 
explanation  of  how  the  identified  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule  are  likely  to  Justify  the 
identified  costs  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  proposed  rule  is 
likely    to    substantially    achieve    the    rule 
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making  objectives  in  a  more  cost-effective 
manner  than  the  alternative*  to  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

•<d)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  final 
major  rule,  the  agency  shall  also  issue  and 
place  In  the  rule  making  file  a  final  regula- 
tory analysis,  and  Include  a  summary  of  the 
analysis  In  the  statement  of  basis  and  pur 
pose  required  by  section  553<cK3)  of  this 
title,  unless  the  Issuance  of  such  analysis 
may  be  delayed  pursuant  to  section 
553(bH2)  of  this  title.  Each  final  regulatory 
analysis  shall  contain— 

(1)  a  description  and  comparison  of  the 
benefiU  and  cosU  of  the  rule  and  of  the  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  the  rule  described  In 
the  rule  making:  and 

(2)  where  not  Inconsistent  with  the  law 
pursuant  to  which  the  agency  Is  acting,  a 
reasonable  determination.  t>ased  upon  the 
rule  making  file^considered  as  a  whole,  that 
the  beneflU  of  the  rule  Justify  the  coste  of 
the  rule,  and  that  the  rule  wtU  substantially 
achieve  the  rule  making  objectives  In  a 
more  cost-effective  manner  than  the  alter- 
natives descril)ed  In  the  rule  making. 

"(e)  An  agency  shall  describe  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  nonquantlflable  benefits 
and  costs  of  a  proposed  and  a  final  rule  pur- 
suant to  this  section  In  as  precise  and  suc- 
cinct a  manner  as  possible.  The  description 
of  the  beneflU  and  cosU  of  a  proposed  and  a 
final  rule  required  under  this  section  shall 
Include  a  quantification  or  numerical  esti- 
mate of  the  quantifiable  beneflU  and  costs. 
Such  quantification  or  numerical  estimate 
shall  be  made  In  the  most  appropriate  unit 
of  measurement  and  shall  specify  the 
ranges  of  predictions  and  explain  the  mar- 
gins of  error  Involved  In  the  quantification 
methods  and  In  the  estimates  used.  In  evalu- 
ating and  comparing  costs  and  benefits,  the 
agency  shall  not  rely  on  cost  or  benefit  In- 
formation submitted  by  any  person  that  is 
not  accompanied  by  data,  analysis,  or  other 
supporting  materials  that  would  enable  the 
agency  and  other  persons  Interested  In  the 
rule  making  to  assess  the  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability of  such  Information.  The  agency 
evaluations  of  the  relationships  of  the  bene- 
fiU of  a  propoaed  and  final  rule  to  lu  cosU 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  clearly  ar- 
ticulated In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  An  agency  Is  not  required  to 
make  such  evaluation  primarily  on  a  mathe- 
matical or  numerical  basis. 

■•(f)  The  preparation  of  a  preliminary  or 
final  regulatory  analysis  required  by  this 
section,  or  a  description  or  analysis  of  the 
benefiU.  cosU,  and  adverse  effecu  of  a  pro- 
posed rule,  shall  only  be  performed  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  agency.  This  re- 
quirement shall  not  preclude  the  gathering 
of  Information  by  a  source  ouUlde  of  the 
agency  to  be  used  in  such  regulatory  analy- 
sis, description  or  other  analysis.  If  such  In- 
formation Is  gathered  by  a  source  ouUlde  of 
the  agency,  the  agency  shall  specifically 
Identify  In  the  regulatory  analysis,  descrip- 
tion or  other  analysis,  the  Information  gath- 
ered and  such  source,  and  shall  describe  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  Information  was 
procured  by  the  agency.  Including  the  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  for  such  procure- 
ment. 
"i  633.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  subchap- 
ter shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
except  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  President 
or  by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624 
that  a  rule  Is  or  Is  not  a  major  rule  within 


the  meaning  of  subsection  621(3 K A),  and 
any  designation  by  the  President  or  the  offi- 
cer selected  under  section  624  that  a  rule  is 
or  Is  not  a  major  rule  under  subsection 
621(3XB)  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  any  manner. 

••(c)  The  determination  of  an  agency  that 
a  rule  Is  or  Is  not  a  major  rule  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  621(3KA)  or  the  des 
ignatlon  by  an  agency  thai  a  rule  Is  a  major 
rule  under  subsection  621(3)(B)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  In  any  manner. 

■•(d)  When  an  action  for  judicial  review  of 
a  rule  is  Instituted,  any  regulatory  analysis 
for  such  rule  shall  constitute  part  of  the 
whole  rule  making  record  of  agency  action 
for  the  purpose  of  Judicial  review  of  the  rule 
and  shall  be  considered  by  a  court  in  deter 
mining  the  legality  of  the  rule.  A  rule  shall 
not  be  set  aside  or  held  unlawful  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  regulatory  analysis -for 
such  rule  was  prepared  without  observance 
of  procedure  required  by  law. 
•j  624.  Executive  oversight 

••(aKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (2).  the  President  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  establish  procedures  for  agency 
compliance  with  chapter  6  of  this  title;  Pno- 
vided,  hoic^ver.  That  If  any  such  procedures 
Include  Presidential  review  of  proposed  or 
final  major  rules  and  associated  regulatory 
analyses  of  Independent  regulatory  agen 
cles.  such  reviews  must  be  concluded  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the 
receipt  of  the  relevant  draft  rules  and  anal- 
yses. Such  procedures  shall  be  adopted  after 
the  public  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  comment  thereon,  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  prompt  completion  of  rule  making 
proceedings.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (2).  the  President  shall  have  the 
authority  to  monitor,  review,  and  ensure 
agency  implementation  of  such  procedures: 
Provided.  hov>ever,  That  any  Presidential 
review  of  proposed  or  final  major  rules  and 
associated  regulatory  analyses  of  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  shall  be  concluded 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  relevant  draft  rules  and 
analyses.  The  President  shall  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress  on  agency  compliance  or 
noncompliance  with  the  requlremenU  of 
chapter  6  of  this  title. 

(2)  Any  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
President  concerning  proposed  or  final 
major  rules  or  associated  regulatory  analy- 
ses of  an  independent  regulatory  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  shall  be  limited 
to  nonbinding  advisory  recommendations 

•'(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter 
and  subchapter  III.  the  term  Independent 
regulatory  agency'  means  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Mine  Enforcement  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  the  Securities  and  b:x- 
change  Commission,  and  any  other  similar 
agency  designated  by  statute  as  a  Federal 
Independent  regulatory  agency  or  commis- 
sion: 

•(b)  The  President  may  delegate  this  au- 
thority. In  whole  or  In  part,  to  the  Vice 


President  or  to  an  officer  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  whose  appoint- 
ment has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  any  such 
delegation,  or  any  revocation  or  modifica- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Any  such  delegation  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  assurance  from  the  re- 
spective delegate  or  delegates  that  every 
reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  respond 
to  congressional  Inquiries  concerning  the 
exercise  of  executive  oversight  authority. 

••(c)  The  exercise  of  this  authority,  or  a 
failure  to  exercise  this  authority,  by  the 
President  or  by  an  officer  to  whom  this  au- 
thority has  been  delegated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  any  manner. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  dIvesU  an 
agency  of  authority  delegated  by  law  to 
take  final  action  in  a  rule  making. 

"I  625.  Certification  of  duplicative  SUte  and 
local  requlremenU 

••Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  the 
head  of  every  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
to  certify  and  utilize  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment regulations,  procedures,  recordkeep- 
ing, or  reporting  requlremenU  after  an 
agency  determination  that  they  duplicate 
Federal  regulations,  procedures,  recordkeep- 
ing, or  reporting  requlremenU  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  applicable  Federal 
sUtutes.  An  agency  head  shall  provide  a 
written  sUtement  of  the  reasons  for  any 
such  reasons.  Such  sUtement  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 
"•|626.    Additional    procedures    for    major 

rules 

"'(a)  The  opportunity  for  participation  In 
a  rule  making  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
subchapter  shall  Include  the  opportunity 
for  oral  presenutlon  of  dau.  views  and  In- 
formation at  informal  public  hearings. 

"(b)  The  agency  shall  permit  cross-exami- 
nation of  Individuals  who  present  testimo- 
ny. documenU  or  studies  at  such  hearings 
but  only  to  the  extent  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  other  procedures  would  be  Inad- 
equate for  the  resolution  by  the  agency  of 
significant  issues  of  fact  upon  which  the 
rule  Is  based. 

••(c)  Such  other  procedures  may  Include, 
where  permitted  under  the  agencys  rules  of 
practice  and  other  applicable  law: 

"(1)  agency  publication  of  an  advanced 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making: 

•■(2)  public  meetings,  conferences  or  panel 
discussions: 

"(3)  provision  of  a  time  period  after  the 
close  of  the  public  comment  period  for  the 
submission  of  rebuttal  commenU: 

"(4)  the  creation  of  expert  advisory  coun- 
cils: 

"(5)  the  presenutlon  of  sUff  argumenU 
for  written  comment  and  rebuttal:  and 

••(6)  any  other  procedure  that  the  agency 
believes  will  be  useful  In  gathering  relevant 
Information  or  resolving  Issues  In  dispute. 

••(d)  The  agency  may  esUbllsh  reasonable 
procedures  to  regulate  the  course  of  Infor- 
mal public  hearings  under  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  designation  of  represenutlves 
to  make  oral  presenUtlons  or  engage  In 
cross-examination  on  behalf  of  several  par- 
ties with  a  common  Interest  In  a  rule 
making,  to  ensure  an  orderly  and  expedi- 
tious proceeding.  TranscrlpU  shall  be  made 
of  all  such  public  hearings. 

(e)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  a  rule  because  of  a  failure  by  the 
agency  to  use  a  procedure  required  by  this 
section  unless— 
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"(I)  an  objection  to  the  failure  to  use  the 
procedure  was  made  to  the  agency  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection,  and 

"(ii)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  was 
so  serious  and  of  such  central  relevance  to 
the  rule  that  there  Is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  the  rule  would  have  been  signifi- 
cantly changed  if  the  procedure  omitted  by 
the  agency  and  requested  under  subsection 
(eHl)  had  been  used. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-REOULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 
"I  631.  Review  of  agency  rules 

"(a)(1)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  each 
agency  shall  prepare  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  for  conunent  by  interested 
persons  a  proposed  schedule  for  the  review, 
within  a  ten-year  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  of  each  exist- 
ing rule  which.  If  adopted  on  such  date, 
would  be  a  major  rule  under  subsection 
621(3)(A)  of  this  title  and  of  each  additional 
existing  rule  selected  by  the  agency  for 
review.  Each  proposed  schedule  shall  con- 
Uln  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  the 
agency  considers  each  rule  on  the  schedule 
to  be  such  a  major  rule  or  otherwise  In  need 
of  review  and  shall  Include  a  date  set  by  the 
agency  for  the  completion  of  the  review  of 
each  such  rule.  The  agency  shall  set  a  date 
for  Initiation  of  review  of  each  Item  on  the 
schedule  In  a  manner  to  ensure  the  simulU- 
neous  review  of  related  Items  and  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  distribution  of  reviews  over  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  schedule. 

"(2)  At  least  ninety  days  before  publishing 
the  proposed  schedule  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, each  agency  shall  make  the  proposed 
schedule  available  to  the  President  or  an  of- 
ficer designated  by  him.  The  President  or 
an  officer  designated  by  him  may  select  ad- 
ditional rules  to  be  reviewed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  each  agency 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  final 
schedule  for  the  review  of  the  rules  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  Each  agency 
shall  publish  the  response  of  the  agency  to 
commenU  received  concerning  the  proposed 
schedule  with  the  final  review  schedule. 

""(bKl)  Except  where  explicitly  provided 
otherwise  by  sUtute.  the  agency  shall,  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (c)  through  (e),  review: 

"(i)  each  rule  on  the  schedule  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 

"(11)  each  rule  promulgated,  amended,  or 
otherwise  renewed  by  an  agency  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  which 
is  a  major  rule  under  subsection  621(3)<A) 
of  this  title:  and 

"(111)  such  rules  promulgated  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  as  the 
President  or  an  officer  designated  by  him 
shall  select. 

Except  where  an  extension  has  been  grant- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  such  review 
shall  be  completed  within  ten  years  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  or  within  ten 
years  of  the  date  on  which  the  rule  to  be  re- 
viewed Is  adopted,  amended,  or  renewed, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(2)  If  an  agency  determines  that  a  rule 
required  to  be  reviewed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (bKl)  would  not  be  a  major  rule  under 
subsection  621(3)<A)  of  this  title  If  It  were 
adopted  at  the  time  It  is  scheduled  for 
review,  the  agency  need  not  review  such 
rule  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  through  (e) 
of  this  section.  When  the  agency  makes 
such  a  determination,   it  shall   publish   a 


notice  and  explanation  of  the  determination 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

•'(c)  An  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  notice  of  lU  proposed  action 
regarding  a  rule  being  reviewed.  The  notice 
shall  Include— 

••(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  sUtu- 
tory  authority  under  which  the  rule  was 
promulgated  and  a  determination  of  wheth- 
er the  rule  continues  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  that  authority: 

••(2)  an  assessment  of  the  benefiU  and 
cosU  of  the  rule  during  the  period  in  which 
It  has  been  in  effect: 

••(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
agency  action  with  respect  to  the  rule: 

••(4)  a  sUtement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  modifications 
or  alternatives  to  the  rule  which  may  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  rule  in  a 
more  effective  or  less  burdensome  manner. 

"(d)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  repeal  or 
amend  the  rule,  after  Issuing  the  notice  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  the  agency  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5. 
and  chapter  6  of  this  title  or  other  applica- 
ble law:  and  the  requlremenU  of  those  pro- 
visions and  related  requlremenU  of  law 
shall  apply  to  the  same  extent,  and  In  the 
same  manner,  as  In  the  case  of  a  proposed 
agency  action  which  Is  not  taken  pursuant 
to  the  review  required  by  this  section. 

"•(e)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  renew  the 
rule  without  amendment,  the  agency  shall— 

"(1)  give  interested  persons  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  notice  required  by  sub- 
section (c)  to  comment  on  the  proposed  re- 
newal: and 

"(2)  If  It  determines  to  renew  the  rule, 
publish  notice  of  renewal  In  the  Federal 
Register  along  with  an  explanation  of  the 
continued  need  for  the  rule,  and.  If  the  re- 
newed rule  remains  a  major  rule  under  sub- 
section 621(3)(A)  of  this  title;  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasonable  determination  of  the 
agency  that  the  rule  continues  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)<2)  of 
section  622. 

""(f)(1)  Any  agency,  which  for  good  cause 
finds  compliance  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  rule  to  be  Impracticable 
during  the  period  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
or  (b),  may  request  the  President,  or  an  offi- 
cer designated  by  him,  to  esUblish  a  period 
longer  than  ten  years  for  the  completion  of 
the  review  of  such  rule.  The  President  or  an 
officer  designated  by  him  may  extend  the 
period  for  review  of  a  rule  to  a  total  period 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  years.  Such  exten- 
sion shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(2)  An  agency  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President  or  an  officer  designated  by 
him,  or  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  an  officer  designated  by  him.  amend 
any  schedule  required  by  this  section  for 
the  review  of  rules  If  such  amendment  is 
published  In  the  Federal  Register, 

"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  an  agency  has 
not  completed  the  review  of  a  rule  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  subsections  (a),  (b). 
or  (f)  the  agency  shall  immediately  publish 
a  notice  proposing  to  withdraw,  repeal,  or 
renew  the  rule  under  subsection  (c),  and 
shall  complete  proceedings  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (d)  or  (e)  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  review 
was  required  to  be  completed  under  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  or  (f ). 

"(h)  No  court  shall  review  the  failure  of 
any  agency  to  comply  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  this  section,  provided  however, 
that  the  failure  to  complete  action  required 


by  subsections  (a)  and  (g)  may  be  considered 
by  a  court  In  making  a  determination  under 
section  706(a>(l)  of  this  title. 

••(I)  Nothing  herein  shall  relieve  any 
agency  from  lU  obligation  to  respond  to  a 
petition  to  Issue,  amend  or  repeal  a  rule  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  S53(e)  of  this 
title. 

••{  632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar 

••(a)  Each  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  April  and  October  of  each 
year  an  agenda  of  the  rules  that  the  agency 
expecU  to  propose,  promulgate,  renew,  or 
withdraw  In  the  succeeding  twelve  months. 
For  each  such  rule,  the  agenda  shall  con- 
tain, at  a  minimum,  and  in  addition  to  any 
other  information  required  by  law— 

••(I)  a  general  description  of  the  rule.  In- 
cluding a  ciUtlon  to  the  authority  under 
which  the  action  Is  to  be  taken,  or  a  specific 
explanation  of  the  congressional  intent  to 
which  lU  objectives  respond: 

"(2)  a  sUtement  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  is.  or  Is  expected  to  be.  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  3  of  sec- 
tion 621  of  this  title: 

•'(3)  an  approximate  schedule  for  the  sig- 
nificant action  dates  relating  to  the  rule.  In- 
cluding the  dates  for  any  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making,  hearing,  and  final  action  on 
the  rule; 

•■(4)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  an  agency  official  responsible  for 
answering  questions  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  rule: 

•■(5)  whether  each  rule  listed  on  the  previ- 
ous agenda  has  been  published  as  proposed, 
published  as  final,  become  effective,  been 
withdrawn,  or  is  pending  in  some  other 
sUtus;  and 

"(6)  a  cumulative  summary  of  the  sUtus 
of  the  rules  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  In 
accordance  with  (5),  above. 

•'(b)  The  President  or  his  designee  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  in  May  and 
November  of  each  year  a  Calendar  of  Feder- 
al Regulations  listing  each  of  the  major 
rules  identified  In  the  regulatory  agendas 
published  by  agencies  in  the  preceding 
months.  Each  rule  listed  in  the  calendar 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  summary  of  the 
Information  relating  to  the  rule  that  ap- 
peared In  the  most  recent  regulatory  agenda 
In  which  the  rule  was  identified. 

"(c)  An  agency  may  propose  or  promul- 
gate a  major  rule  that  was  not  listed  In  the 
regulatory  agenda  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  only  If  It  publishes  with 
the  rule  an  explanation  of  the  omission  of 
the  rule  from  such  agenda  and  otherwise 
complies  with  this  section  with  respect  to 
that  rule. 

"(d)  Any  compliance  or  noncompliance  by 
the  agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"i  633.  EsUbllshment  of  deadlines 

"(aKl)  Whenever  any  agency  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall  In- 
clude In  such  notice  an  announcement  of 
the  date  by  which  It  Intends  to  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  matter. 

••(2)  If  any  agency  aruiouncement  under 
this  section  indicates  that  the  proceeding 
relating  to  such  matter  will  require  more 
than  one  year  to  complete,  the  agency  shall 
also  indicate  the  date  by  which  it  intends  to 
complete  each  major  portion  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. In  carrying  out  the  requlremenU  of 
this  subsection,  the  agency  shall  select  dates 
for  completing  agency  action  which  will 
assure  the  most  expeditious  consideration  of 
the  matter  possible,  consistent  with  the  In- 
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terests  of  fairness  and  other  agency  prior- 
ities. 

■•(3)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  matter  In  which  the 
agency  intends  to  complete  action  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  providing 
notice  of  the  proposed  action. 

"(b)  If  an  agency  fails  to  complete  action 
in  a  proceeding,  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding,  by  the  date  announced,  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  proceeding  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)  of  this  section.  If  an  agency  fails 
to  complete  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  providing  notice  of  such  pro- 
posed action,  and  the  expected  delay  in 
completing  action  will  exceed  thirty  days, 
the  agency  shall  promptly  announce  the 
new  date  by  which  the  agency  intends  to 
complete  action  in  such  proceeding,  includ 
ing  each  major  portion  of  the  proceeding. 

"(c)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  except 
according  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d). 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  to  compel 
agency  action  unreasonably  delayed  pursu- 
ant to  section  706(a)(1)  of  this  title,  the  re- 
viewing court  shall  consider,  in  addition  to 
any  other  relevant  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  the  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section. 

SUBCHAPTER  IV-REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 
"i  641.  Annual  report 

•Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  regulatory  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  report  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  regulatory  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Government,  and 
the  relations  of  those  functions  and  activi- 
ties to  national  needs:  and 

"(2)  an  estimate,  for  the  national  economy 
and  for  each  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  of  the  costs  of  compliance 
with  and  the  benefiu  resulting  from— 

"(A)  all  major  rules  promulgated  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

•'(B)  all  major  rules  included  on  the  regu- 
latory agenda  published  under  section  632 
of  this  title  during  April  and  October  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  report 
is  made;  and 

••(C)  all  major  rules  scheduled  for  review 
under  section  631  of  this  title  to  the  extent 
possible.". 

(b)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Ccxle.  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
chapter  heading  the  followinr 

•SUBCHAPTER  I-REGULATORY 
FLEXIBIUTY": 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  sec- 
tion 601  the  following: 

•SUBCHAPTER  I-REOULATORY 
FLEXIBIUTY-; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •this  chapter'  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
fore ••this  subchapter". 

(c)  Such  chapter  6  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  analysis 
the  following: 

SUBCHAPTER  II-ANALYSIS  OP 
AGENCY  PROPOSALS 

"621.  Definitions. 
"622.  Regulatory  tuialysis. 
"623.  Judicial  review. 
"624.  Executive  oversight. 
"625.  Certification  of  duplication  State  and 
local  requirements. 


•626.  Additional  procedures  for  major  rules. 

SUBCHAPTER  III-REGULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 
•631.  Review  of  agency  rules. 
•632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar. 
•633.  Establishment  of  deadlines.'^ 

•SUBCHAPTER  IV-REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

•641.  Annual  report. ". 

Sbc.  5.  Section  706  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•'S  706.  Scope  of  review 

••(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law.  in- 
terpret constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, and  determine  the  meaning  or  appli- 
cability of  the  terms  of  an  agency  aetion. 
The  reviewing  court  shall— 

•(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;  and 

••(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be- 

•'(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law: 

•'(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity; 

"(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right; 

'•(D)  without  observance  of  pr<x»dure  re- 
quired by  law; 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute; 

••(F)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

••(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

••(c)  In  making  determinations  concerning 
statutory  Jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
clause  (2)(C)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  require  that  action  by 
the  agency  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agency 
Jurisdiction  or  authority  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  of  the  statute  or,  in  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascertainable 
legislative  intent.". 

VXNUE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  last 
three  sentences  of  subsection  (a);  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  as  subsec- 
tions (c).  (d).  and  (e),  respectively;  and  in- 
serting the  following  as  new  subsection  (b): 

••(bHl)  If  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
first  such  proceeding  was  instituted  more 
than  ten  days  before  the  second,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  in  that  court  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  first  Instituted.  If  the  first  such 
proceeding  was  not  instituted  more  than  ten 
days  before  the  Institution  of  a  later  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
action,  and  the  agency,  board,  commission. 
or  officer  concerned  has  received  written 
notice  from  the  parties  instituting  each  of 
these  proceedings,  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  shall  promptly 
advise  in  writing  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  with  respect  to 
the  first  proceeding  and  all  proceedings  ini- 


tiated within  ten  days  of  the  first  pr(Keed- 
ing.  that  such  multiple  proceedings  have 
been  instituted;  and  shall  identify  each 
court  for  which  it  has  notice  that  such  pro- 
ceedings are  pending.  Pursuant  to  a  system 
of  random  selection  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Administrative  Office  thereupon 
shall  select  the  court  in  which  the  record 
shall  be  filed  from  among  those  identified 
by  the  agency.  Upon  notification  of  such  se- 
lection, the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  concerned  shall  promptly  file  the 
record  in  such  court.  For  the  purpose  of 
review  of  agency  action  which  has  previous- 
ly been  remanded  to  the  agency,  board, 
commission,  or  officer  concerned,  the  record 
shall  t>e  filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which 
remanded  such  order. 

••(2)  Where  proceedings  have  been  Insti- 
tuted In  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
record  has  been  filed  In  one  of  such  courts 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  other  courts 
in  which  such  proceedings  are  pending  shall 
promptly  transfer  such  proceedings  to  the 
court  of  appeals  in  which  the  record  has 
been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a  court  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ( 1 ).  any  court  in  which  a 
proceeding  has  been  instituted  may  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  agency  action 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  Administrative 
Office  has  selected  the  court  In  which  the 
record  shall  t>e  filed.  Such  postponement  by 
the  court  may  thereafter  t>e  modified,  re- 
voked, or  extended  by  the  court  in  which 
the  record  is  to  be  filed. 

■•(3)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  is  pending.  In- 
cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  may  transfer  such  proceeding  to 
any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the  in- 
terest of  Justice. ". 

(b)  Section  604  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (a>(17)  as  subsection  (a)(18).  and  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  subsection  (an  16) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(17)  Pursuant  to  section  2112  of  this  title, 
where  prcxeedings  with  respect  to  action  of 
any  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
have  been  instituted  In  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals,  administer  a  system  of  random 
selection  to  determine  the  appropriate  court 
In  which  the  record  is  to  be  filed.'. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  INTXXVENOR  FUNDING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'•i562.  Prohibition  against  Intervener  fund- 
ing 

•'Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  sec- 
tion 504  of  this  title,  section  2412  of  title  28. 
section  319  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  sec- 
tion 18(h)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  section  7(d)(2)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act.  section  22  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority 
for  the  Department  of  State',  approved 
August  1.  1956.  paragraphs  (4)  ar>d  (5)  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act.  and  otherwise  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute,  no  appropriated  funds  available 
to  any  agency  may  be  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  persons  participating  or  interven- 
ing in  agency  proceedings.'^. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

'•562.  Prohibition  against  intervenor  fund- 
ing.'. 
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Sec.  8.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  Public  Law  92-463,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  94-409  is  further 
amended  to  strike  current  subparagraph 
(lii)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(lil)  Any  committee  which  is  composed 
wholly  of  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
the  federal  government,  or  elected  officials 
of  state  or  local  governments  when  acting  in 
their  official  capacities  or  their  representa- 
tives or  representatives  of  their  national  or- 
ganizations.". 

PRESIDEirriAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  limits  the  exer- 
cise by  the  President  of  the  authority  and 
responsibility  that  he  otherwise  possesses 
under  the  Constitution  and  other  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  regulatory 
policies,  procedures,  and  programs  of  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  offices. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  2,  3,  and  5  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  II  of  chapter  6  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1.  1983,  and  shall  not  apply  to 
any  proceeding  for  which  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  was  issued  before  such  ef- 
fective date  or  to  any  other  agency  action 
initiated  before  such  effective  date. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  III  to  chapter  6  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof. 

(c)  Section  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  to  review  proceedings  in- 
stituted after  such  date. 

(d)  The  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  6, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  sections  7.  8,  and  9 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately 
upon  enactment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reported  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  withdrawn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  640 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  printed 
amendment  numbered  640  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  640)  was  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

On  page  26,  l>eginning  on  line  21,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  103  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regula- 
tory Reform  Act". 

DEFINITION  OF  RULE 

Sec.  2.  Section  551(4)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  the  term 
rule'  does  not  include  agency  sUtements  in- 
volving a  matter  relating  to  public  property 
or  contracts  or  general  sUtements  of  policy 


of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  except 
where  an  applicable  sUtute  requires  notice 
and  hearing  pursuant  to  this  chapter  or  the 
statement  to  t>e  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing". 

RULEMAKING 

Sec.  3.  Section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  553.  Rule  making 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  every  rule 
making,  according  to  the  provisions  thereof, 
except  to  the  extent  that  there  is  involved— 

••(1)  a  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United 
States; 

••(2)  a  matter  relating  to  the  management 
and  personnel  practices  of  an  agency; 

••(3)  an  interpretive  rule,  general  state- 
ment of  policy,  or  rule  of  agency  organiza- 
tion, preKedure,  or  practice,  unless  such  rule 
or  statement  has  general  applicability  and 
substantially  alters  or  creates  rights  or  obli- 
gations of  persons  outside  the  agency;  or 

••(4)  a  rule  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
management,  or  disposal  by  an  agency  of 
real  or  personal  property  or  of  services  that 
is  promulgated  in  compliance  with  criteria 
and  procedures  esublished  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  or 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

'•(b)(1)  General  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  unless  all  persons  subject  thereto 
are  named  and  either  personally  served  or 
otherwise  have  actual  notice  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Each  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  shall  include— 

•'(A)  a  sUtement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  public  rule  making  proceedings; 

•(B)  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  need 
for  and  specific  objectives  of  the  proposed 
rule: 

'•(C)  an  explanation  of  the  specific  sUtu- 
tory  authority  under  which  the  rule  is  pro- 
posed; 

'•(D)  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  rule; 

••(E)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
pro[>osals  from  the  public  and  from  SUte 
and  local  governments  for  alternative  meth- 
ods to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  rule 
making  that  are  more  effective  or  less  bur- 
densome than  the  approach  used  in  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

••(F)  a  description  of  any  dau,  methodolo- 
gies, reports,  studies,  scientific  evaluations, 
or  other  similar  information  on  which  the 
agency  plans  to  substantially  rely  in  the 
rule  making,  including  an  identification  of 
each  author  or  source  of  such  information 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  agency 
plans  to  rely  on  such  Information;  and 

"(G)  a  sUtement  specifying  where  the  file 
of  the  rule  making  proceeding  mainUined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
may  be  inspected  and  how  copies  of  the 
items  in  the  file  may  t>e  obtained. 

""(2)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  Is  re- 
quired by  sUtute.  a  final  rule  may  be  adopt- 
ed and  may  become  effective  without  prior 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsections  (c)  and  (f)  of  this 
section  if— 

"(A)  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds  that 
providing  notice  and  public  procedure  there- 
on before  the  rule  becomes  effective  is  im- 
practicable or  contrary  to  an  important 
public  interest; 

""(B)  the  agency  publishes  the  rule  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  such  finding  and  a 
succinct  explanation  of  the  reasons  there- 
for; and 

"(C)  the  agency  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  subsections  (c) 


and  (f)  of  this  section  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  final  rule  and  fully  complies  with  such 
provisions  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  rule. 

"(3)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  re- 
quired by  statute,  this  subsection  and  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (f)  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  a  rule  when  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  unnecessary  due  to  the  insignif- 
icant impact  of  the  rule  and  publishes,  at 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  final  rule, 
such  finding  and  a  succinct  explanation  of 
the  reason  therefor. 

••(4)  Whenever  the  provisions  of  a  final 
rule  that  an  agency  plans  to  adopt  are  so 
different  from  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  that  the  original  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  did  not  fairly  apprise  the 
public  of  the  issues  ultimately  to  be  resolved 
in  the  rule  making  or  of  the  substance  of 
the  rule,  the  agency  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  final  rule 
the  agency  plans  to  adopt,  together  with 
the  information  relevant  to  such  rule  which 
is  required  by  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  section  and  which  has  not  previously 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
agency  shall  allow  a  reasonable  period  for 
comment  on  such  final  rule. 

••(c)(1)  After  providing  the  notice  required 
by  this  section,  the  agency  shall  give  Inter- 
ested persons  at  least  sixty  days  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rule  making  through  the  submis- 
sion of  written  daU.  views,  or  arguments. 

••(2)  In  order  to  collect  relevant  informa- 
tion, and  to  identify  and  elicit  full  and  rep- 
resenUtive  public  comment  on  the  signifi- 
cant issues  of  a  particular  rule  making,  the 
agency  may  use  such  other  procedures  as 
the  agency  determines  are  appropriate.  In- 
cluding— 

'•(A)  the  publication  of  an  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making; 

"(B)  the  provision  of  notice,  in  forms 
which  are  more  direct  than  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  to  persons  who 
would  be  substantially  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed rule,  but  who  are  unlikely  to  receive 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  through  the 
Federal  Register; 

"(C)  the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
oral  presenUtlon  of  data,  views,  informa- 
tion, or  rebutUl  arguments  at  informal 
public  hearings,  which  may  be  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  legations: 

"(D)  the  provision  of  summaries,  explana- 
tory materials,  or  other  technical  informa- 
tion in  response  to  public  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  issues  involved  in  the  rule  making: 
and 

"(E)  the  adoption  or  modification  of 
agency  procedural  rules  to  reduce  the  cost 
or  complexity  of  participation  in  a  rule 
making. 

The  decision  of  the  agency  to  use  or  not  to 
use  such  other  procedures  in  a  rule  making 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  sut>- 
Ject  to  judicial  review. 

""(3MA)  The  opportunity  for  participation 
in  a  rule  making  for  a  major  rule  (as  defined 
in  section  621(1)  of  this  title)  shall  include 
the  opportunity  for  oral  presenUtlon  of 
data,  views,  and  information  at  informal 
public  hearings.  Such  public  hearings— 

'"(I)  may  include  an  opportunity  for  oral 
rebuttal  or  argument  where  appropriate: 
and 

"(ii)  shall  include  an  opportunity  for 
direct  and  cross-examination  of  the  princi- 
pal agency  employees  or  other  persons  who 
prepared  for  the  agency  daU  on  which  the 
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agency  substantially  relied  in  formulating 
the  rule;  and  of  any  other  person*  who 
present  testimony,  documents,  or  other  in- 
formation at  such  hearings,  where  other 
procedures,  such  as  the  convening  of  public 
meetings,  conferences  or  panel  discussions, 
or  the  presentation  of  staff  arguments  for 
comment  and  rebuttal,  are  determined  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  resolution  of  significant 
Issues  of  fact  upon  which  the  rule  is  based. 

"(B)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  failure  by 
the  agency  to  use  a  particular  procedure 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph unless— 

"(i)  an  objection  to  the  failure  to  use  such 
procedure  was  presented  to  the  agency  In  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection:  and 

'•(ii)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  sub- 
stantially precluded  a  fair  consideration  and 
informed  resolution  of  a  central  issue  of  the 
rule  making  taken  as  a  whole. 

"(4)  To  ensure  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
proceeding,  the  agency  may  establish  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  regulate  the  course  of 
Informal  public  hearings  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  including  the 
designation  of  representatives  to  make  oral 
presentations  or  engage  in  direct  or  cross- 
examination  on  behalf  of  several  parties 
with  a  common  Interest  In  a  rule  making. 
Transcripts  shall  be  made  of  all  such  public 
hearings. 

"(5)  An  agency  shall  publish  any  final  rule 
It  adopts  in  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  a  concise  statement  of  the  basis  and 
purpose  of  the  rule  and  a  statement  of  when 
the  rule  may  become  effective.  The  state- 
ment of  basis  and  purpose  shall  include— 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  the  need  for.  objec- 
tives of.  and  statutory  authority  for  the 
rule: 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  any  significant  issues 
raised  by  the  comments  on  the  proposed 
rule,  including  a  description  of  the  reasona- 
ble alternatives  to  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
agency  and  by  interested  persons,  and  the 
reasons  why  each  such  alternative  was  re- 
jected: and 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  factual 
conclusions  upon  which  the  rule  is  based  are 
substantially  supported  In  the  rule  making 
file  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection  <f )  of 
this  section. 

"(6)  When  rules  are  required  by  statute  to 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  apply  Instead  of  this  subsection. 

"(dXl^  An  agency  shall  publish  the  final 
rule  adopted  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
rule.  An  sigency  may  make  a  rule  effective 
In  less  than  thirty  days  after  publishing  the 
final  rule  in  the  Federal  Register  in  the  case 
of  a  rule  that  grants  or  recognizes  an  ex- 
emption or  relieves  a  restriction,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  rule  for  which  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  such  a  delay  in  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  contrary  to  an  important 
public  interest  and  publishes  such  finding 
and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  there- 
fore, with  the  final  rule. 

"(3)  In  promulgating  a  final  rule,  the 
agency  may  not  substantially  rely  on  any 
factual  or  methodological  material  that  wiis 
not  placed  in  the  rule  making  file  main- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  time  to  afford  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  thereon  during  the 
perl<xl  for  public  participation  in  the  rule 
making.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, an  agency  may  rely  on  such  materi- 
al— 


"(A)  if.  In  the  case  of  material  developed 
by  or  for  the  agency,  such  material  was 
placed  in  the  rule  making  file  promptly 
upon  its  completion  and.  if  such  material  is 
of  central  relevance  to  the  rule  making,  was 
made  available  in  time  for  interested  per- 
sons to  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon; 

"(B)  if.  in  the  case  of  material  submitted 
by  a  person  outside  the  agency,  such  materi- 
al was  placed  in  the  rule  making  file 
promptly  upon  its  receipt  by  the  agency 
and.  if  such  material  is  of  central  relevance 
to  the  rule  making,  the  agency  provided  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  for  interested  persons 
to  comment  thereon  in  addition  to  the 
period  for  comment  provided  under  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  subsection  (c): 

"(C)  if  such  material  is  material  of  which 
the  agency  properly  can  take  official  potlce; 
or 

"(D)  if  such  material  is  material  referred 
to  in  subsection  (f)(2)  of  this  section  and  the 
agency  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  that  subsection. 

"(e)  Each  agency  shall  give  an  interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule,  for  an  Inter- 
pretation regarding  the  meaning  of  a  rule, 
and  for  a  variance  or  exemption  from  the 
terms  of  a  rule  if  the  agency  may  grant  such 
variance  or  exemption.  The  agency  shall  act 
on  such  petitions  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. The  response  of  the  agency  to  each 
such  petition  shall  be  in  writing  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  of  reasons. 

"(f)(1)  The  agency  shall  maintain  a  file 
for  each  rule  making  proceeding  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  maintain 
a  current  index  to  such  file.  The  file  and  the 
material  excluded  from  the  file  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
stitute the  rule  making  record  for  purposes 
of  judicial  review.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  file 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  agency 
makes  an  initial  publication  concerning  the 
rule.  The  file  shall  include— 

"(AMD  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
and  any  supplement  to  or  modification  or 
revision  of  such  notice:  and 

"(ID  any  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making: 

"(B)  copies  of  all  written  conunents  re- 
ceived on  the  proposed  rule: 

"(C)  a  transcript  of  any  public  hearing 
conducted  In  the  rule  making: 

"(D)  copies,  or  an  Identification  of  the 
place  at  which  copies  may  be  obtained,  of 
all  material  described  by  the  agency  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (bHl)(F)  of  this  section 
and  of  other  factual  and  methodological 
material  not  described  by  the  agency  pursu- 
ant to  such  subsection  that  pertains  directly 
to  the  rule  making  and  that  the  agency  con- 
sidered In  connection  with  the  rule  making, 
or  that  was  prepared  by  or  for  the  agency  in 
connection  with  the  rule  making:  and 

"(E)  any  statement,  description,  analysis, 
or  any  other  material  that  the  agency  is  re- 
quired to  make  public  in  connection  with 
the  rule  making,  including  any  preliminary 
or  final  regulatory  analysis  Issued  by  the 
agency  pursuant  to  chapter  6  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  file  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  need  not  include  any  materi- 
al that  need  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public  under  section  552  of  this  title  if  the 
agency  includes  in  such  file  a  statement 
that  notes  the  existence  of  such  material 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  material  is 
exempt  from  public  disclosure  under  such 
section.  The  agency  may  not  substantially 


rely  on  any  such  material  in  formulating  a 
rule  unless  it  makes  the  substance  of  such 
material  available  for  adequate  comment  by 
interested  persons.  The  agency  may  use 
summaries,  aggregations  of  data,  or  other 
appropriate  mechanisms  so  as  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  such  material  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

"(g)  For  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  final  rule  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section,  such  rule  shall  not  substan- 
tially change  the  requirements  of  any  con- 
tract, cooperative  agreement,  or  grant  exist- 
ing on  such  effective  date  between  a  Federal 
agency  and  a  Stale  or  local  government. 
The  preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to 
any  case  in  which  the  agency  for  good  cause 
finds  that  a  delay  in  the  effect  of  the  rule 
would  be  contrary  to  an  important  public  in- 
terest and  publishes  such  finding  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  therefor,  with  the 
final  rule. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  available  to  any 
agency  to  pay  the  attorney's  fees  or  other 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or  inter- 
vening in  agency  proceedings.". 

REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES:  ANALYSIS:  PRIORITIES 
AND  review:  REPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

SUBCHAPTER  II-ANALYSIS  OF 
AGENCY  PROPOSALS 

"{  621.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter  and  sub- 
chapters III  and  IV  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  agency'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551(1)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  'person'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551(2)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  rule'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  551(4)  of  this  title,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include  a  rule  of  particu- 
lar applicability  that  approves  or  prescribes 
for  the  future  rates,  wages,  prices,  services, 
or  allowances  therefor,  corporate  or  finan- 
cial, structures,  reorganizations,  mergers  or 
acquisitions,  or  accounting  practices  or  dis- 
closures bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(4)  The  term  'major  rule'  means— 

"(A)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  that  the  agency,  the  President,  or  the 
officer  selected  under  section  624  of  this 
title  reasonably  determines  is  likely  to  have 
an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
S100,000,000  or  more  in  reasonably  quantifi- 
able direct  and  indirect  costs;  and 

"(B)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  that  Is  otherwise  designated  a  major 
rule  by  the  agency  proposing  the  rule,  or  is 
so  designated  by  the  President,  or  by  the  of- 
ficer selected  under  section  624  of  this  title, 
on  the  ground  that  the  rule  is  likely  to 
result  in— 

"(I)  a  substantial  increase  In  costs  or 
prices  for  wage  earners,  consumers,  individ- 
ual industries,  nonprofit  organizations.  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  government  agencies,  or 
geographic  regions:  or 

"(Ii)  significant  adverse' effects  on  compe- 
tition, employment,  investment,  productivi- 
ty, innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enter- 
prises whose  principal  places  of  business  are 
in  the  United  States  to  compete  in  domestic 
or  export  markets. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'rule'  does  not  mean— 
"(I)  a  rule  that  involves  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  United  States: 
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"<n)  a  rule  that  authorizes  the  introduc- 
tion Into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
ketable status  of  a  product,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 408,  409(c),  and  706  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  or 

"(III)  a  rule  exempt  from  notice  and 
public  procedure  pursuant  to  section  553(a) 
of  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  benefit'  means  the  reason- 
ably identifiable  significant  benefiU  and 
beneficial  effects,  including  social  and  eco- 
nomic t>enefits  and  effects,  that  are  expect- 
ed to  result  directly  or  indirectly  from  im- 
plementation of  a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a 
rule. 

"(8)  The  term  'cost'  means  the  reasonably 
identifiable  significant  cosU  and  adverse  ef- 
fects, including  social  and  economic  costs 
and  effects,  that  are  expected  to  result  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  implementation  of 
a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  rule. 
"S  622.  Regulatory  analysis 

•■(a)  Prior  to  publishing  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  for  any  rule,  each  agency  shall 
determine  whether  the  rule  is  or  is  not  a 
major  rule  within  the  meaning  of  section 
621(4KA)  of  this  title  and,  if  it  is  not, 
whether  it  should  be  designated  a  major 
rule  under  section  621(4)(B)  of  this  title. 
For  the  purpose  of  any  such  determination 
or  designation,  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  shall  be  considered  as  one  rule.  Every 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  shall  Include 
a  succinct  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  rule  is  a  major  rule  within  the  meaning 
of  section  621(4)(A)  of  this  title  and.  If  ap- 
plicable, of  its  designation  as  a  major  rule 
under  section  621(4 )(B)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  or  the  officer  selected 
by  the  President  under  section  624  of  this 
title  may  determine  that  a  rule  Is  a  major 
rule  within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4)(A) 
of  this  title  or  may  designate  a  rule  as  a 
major  rule  under  section  e21(4)(B)  of  this 
title  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  for  that  rule.  Such  determination  or 
designation  shall  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  together  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  the  determination  or 
designation.  The  President  or  the  officer  se- 
lected by  the  President  under  section  624  of 
this  title  may  designate  not  more  than  sev- 
enty-five rules  as  major  rules  under  section 
621(4)(B)  of  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)(1)  When  the  agency  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for  a  major 
rule,  the  agency  shall  Issue  and  place  In  the 
rule  making  file  maintained  under  section 
553(f)  of  this  title  a  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  and  shall  Include  in  such  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making  a  summary  of  the 
analysis.  When  the  President  or  the  officer 
selected  by  the  President  under  section  624 
of  this  title  has  published  a  determination 
or  designation  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule 
after  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  for  that  rule,  the  agency 
shall  promptly  issue  and  place  In  the  rule 
making  file  maintained  under  section  553(f) 
of  this  title  a  preliminary  regulatory  analy- 
sis for  the  rule  and  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  summary  of  such  analysis. 
Following  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary  reg- 
ulatory analysis  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  agency  shall  give  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  this  title  in  the 
same  manner  as  If  the  preliminary  regula- 
tory analysis  had  been  issued  with  the 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making. 

"(2)  Each  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
■hall  contain— 
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"(A)  a  succinct  description  of  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule,  including  any  benefi- 
cial effects  that  cannot  be  quantified,  and 
an  explanation  of  how  the  agency  antici- 
pates each  benefit  will  be  achieved  by  the 
proposed  rule,  including  a  description  of  the 
persons,  classes  of  persons,  or  particular 
levels  of  Government  likely  to  receive  such 
benefits: 

"'(B)  a  succinct  description  of  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  rule,  including  any  costs  that 
cannot  be  quantified,  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such  cost 
will  result  from  the  proposed  rule,  including 
a  description  of  the  persons,  classes  of  per- 
sons, or  particular  levels  of  Government 
likely  to  incur  such  costs: 

'"(C)  a  succinct  description  of  reasonable 
alternatives  for  achieving  the  identified 
benefits  of  the  proposed  rule,  including  al- 
ternatives that— 

"(1)  require  no  Government  action; 

"(11)  will  accommodate  differences  be- 
tween geographic  regions:  and 

•"(iii)  employ  performance  or  other  stand- 
ards which  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  in 
achieving  the  identified  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed rule: 

"(D)  in  any  case  in  which  the  proposed 
rule  is  based  on  scientific  evaluations  or  In- 
formation, a  description  of  action  undertak- 
en by  the  agency  to  verify  the  quality,  reli- 
ability, and  relevance  of  such  scientific  eval- 
uations or  scientific  Information:  and 

"(E)  where  it  is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  proposing  the  rule,  an 
explanation  of  how  the  identified  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule  are  likely  to  justify  the 
identified  costs  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  proposed  rule  is 
likely  to  substantially  achieve  the  rule 
making  objectives  in  a  more  cost-effective 
manner  than  the  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  final 
major  rule,  the  agency  shall  also  Issue  and 
place  in  the  rule  making  file  maintained 
under  section  553(f)  of  this  title  a  final  reg- 
ulatory analysis,  and  shall  Include  a  summa- 
ry of  the  analysis  in  the  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose  required  by  section  553  (c)(6)  of 
this  title.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence.  In  any  case  in  which  an  agency, 
under  section  553(b)<2)  of  this  title,  is  not 
required  to  comply  with  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  section  553  of  this  title  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  final  rule,  an  agency  is 
not  required  to  comply  with  the  preceding 
sentence  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  final 
rule  but  shall  comply  with  such  sentence 
when  complying  with  section  553(b)(2)(C)  of 
thU  title. 

"(2)  Each  final  regulatory  analysis  shall 
contain- 

"(A)  a  description  and  comparison  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  rule  and  of  the  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  the  rule  described  in 
the  rule  making;  and 

"(B)  where  it  is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary Implication  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  acting,  a  reasonable  de- 
termination, based  upon  the  rule  making 
file  considered  as  a  whole,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  rule  justify  the  costs  of  the  rule,  and 
that  the  rule  will  substantially  achieve  the 
rule  making  objectives  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive manner  than  the  alternatives  described 
in  the  rule  making. 

'"(e)(1)  An  agency  shall  describe  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  nonquantifiable 
benefits  and  costs  of  a  proposed  and  a  final 


rule  pursuant  to  this  section  in  as  precise 
and  succinct  a  manner  as  possible.  The  de- 
scription of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  pro- 
posed and  a  final  rule  required  under  this 
section  shall  include  a  quantification  or  nu- 
merical estimate  of  the  quantifiable  benefits 
and  costs.  Such  quantification  or  numerical 
estimate  shall  be  made  in  the  most  appro- 
priate unit  of  measurement  and  shall  speci- 
fy the  ranges  of  predictiorts  and  explain  the 
margins  of  error  involved  in  the  quantifica- 
tion methods  and  in  the  estimates  used. 

""(2)  In  evaluating  and  comparing  costs 
and  benefits,  the  agency  shall  not  rely  on 
cost  or  benefit  Information  submitted  by 
any  person  that  is  not  accompanied  by  data, 
analysis,  or  other  supporting  materials  that 
would  enable  the  agency  and  other  persons 
Interested  in  the  rule  making  to  assess  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  such  information. 
The  agency  evaluations  of  the  relationships 
of  the  benefits  of  a  proposed  and  final  rule 
to  its  costs  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
clearly  articulated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  An  agency  is  not 
required  to  make  such  evaluation  primarily 
on  a  mathematical  or  numerical  basis. 

■•(f)  The  preparation  of  the  preliminary  or 
final  regulatory  analysis  required  by  this 
section  shall  only  be  performed  by  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  agency.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  sentence  do  not  pre- 
clude a  person  outside  the  agency  from 
gathering  data  or  Information  to  be  used  by 
the  agency  in  preparing  any  such  regulatory 
analysis  or  from  providing  an  explanation 
sufficient  to  permit  the  agency  to  analyze 
such  data  or  information.  If  any  such  data 
or  information  Is  gathered  or  explained  by  a 
person  outside  the  agency,  the  agency  shall 
specifically  identify  in  the  preliminary  or 
final  regulatory  analysis  the  data  or  infor- 
mation gathered  or  explained  and  the 
person  who  gathered  or  explained  it,  and 
shall  describe  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  information  was  procured  by  the 
agency,  including  the  total  amount  of  funds 
expended  for  such  pr(x;urement. 

"i  623.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  subchap- 
ter shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
except  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  President 
or  by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624 
of  this  title  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4MA)  of 
this  title,  and  any  designation  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  officer  selected  under  section 
624  of  this  title  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule 
under  section  621(4)(B)  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any 
manner. 

"(c)  The  determination  of  an  agency  of 
whether  a  rule  is  or  is  not  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4KA)  of 
this  title  shall  be  set  aside  by  a  reviewing 
court  only  upon  a  clear  and  convincing 
showing  that  the  determination  is  errone- 
ous in  light  of  the  information  available  to 
the  agency  at  the  time  it  made  the  determi- 
nation. Any  designation  by  an  agency  that  a 
rule  is  a  major  rule  under  section  621(4)(B) 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

"(d)  Any  regulatory  analysis  prepared 
under  section  622  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  consideration  separate  or 
apart  from  review  of  the  rule  to  which  It  re- 
lates. When  an  action  for  judicial  review  of 
a  rule  is  instituted,  any  regulatory  analysis 
for  such  rule  shall  constitute  part  of  the 
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whole  rule  nuUdng  record  of  agency  action 
for  the  purpose  of  Judicial  review  of  the  rule 
and  shall,  to  the  extent  relevant,  be  consid- 
ered by  a  court  in  determining  the  legality 
of  the  rule. 
"I  824.  Executive  oversight 

"(a)  The  President  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  procedures  for  agency  com 
pliance  with  this  subchapter  and  subchapter 
III  of  this  chapter.  Such  procedures  shall  be 
adopted  after  the  public  has  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon,  and 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  prompt  comple 
tlon  of  rule  making  proceedings.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  the  authority  to  monitor, 
review,  and  ensure  agency  implementation 
of  such  procedures.  The  President  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  agency 
compliance  or  noncompliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter. 

••<b)  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  to  an  officer  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  whose  appointment 
has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  any  such  delega- 
tion, or  any  revocation  or  modification 
thereof,  shall  be  published  in  the  FVderal 
Register. 

"(c)  The  exercise  by  the  President  or  by 
an  officer  to  whom  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  been  dele- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  failure  to  exercise  such  author- 
ity, shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In 
any  manner  under  this  Act. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-REOULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 
"1 631.  Review  of  agency  rules 

"(aKlKA)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  each 
■gency  shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  proposed  schedule  for 
the  review.  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
of- 

"(1)  each  r\ile  of  the  agency  which  is  In 
effect  on  such  effective  date  and  which.  If 
adopted  on  such  effective  date,  would  be  a 
major  riile  under  section  621(4KA)  of  this 
Utle.  and 

•(11)  each  rule  of  the  agency  In  effect  on 
such  effective  date  (In  addition  to  the  rules 
described  In  clause  (D)  which  the  agency 
has  selected  for  review. 

"(B)  Each  proposed  schedule  required  by 
subparagraph  ( A )  shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  the 
agency  considers  each  rule  on  the  schedule 
to  be  such  a  major  rule  under  section 
821(aH4HA)  of  this  title  or  of  the  reasons 
why  the  agency  selected  the  rule  for  review; 

"(11)  a  date  set  by  the  agency.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bHl) 
of  this  section,  for  the  completion  of  the 
review  of  each  such  rule:  and 

"(111)  a  sUtement  that  the  agency  requests 
comments  from  the  public  on  the  proposed 
rule. 

"(C)  The  agency  shall  set  a  date  to  Initiate 
review  of  each  rule  on  the  schedule  In  a 
manner  which  will  ensure  the  simultaneous 
review  of  related  items  and  which  will 
achieve  a  reasonable  distribution  of  reviews 
over  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the 
schedule. 

"(2)  At  least  ninety  days  before  publishing 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  proposed  sched- 
ule required  under  paragraph  (1).  each 
agency  shall  make  the  proposed  schedule 
available  to  the  President  or  an  officer  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  desig- 
nated by  the  President  whose  appointment 


has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  or  that  officer 
may  select  for  review  in  accordance  with 
this  section  any  additional  rule  that  the 
President  or  such  officer  determines  to  be  a 
major  rule  under  section  621(4KA)  of  this 
title. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  each  agency 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  final 
schedule  for  the  review  of  the  rules  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Each  agency  shall  publish  with  the 
final  schedule  the  response  of  the  agency  to 
comments  received  concerning  the  proposed 
schedule. 

"(b)<l)  Except  where  explicitly  provided 
otherwise  by  stitute.  the  agency  shall,  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (c)  through  (e)  of  this 
section,  review: 

"(A)  each  rule  on  the  schedule  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

•(B)  each  major  rule  under  section  821(4) 
of  this  title  promulgated,  amended,  or  oth- 
erwise renewed  by  an  agency  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section;  and 

••(C)  each  rule  promulgated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  which  the 
President  or  the  officer  designated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  subsection  (aM2)  of 
this  section  determines  to  be  a  major  rule 
under  section  821(4KA)  of  this  title. 
Except  where  an  extension  has  been  grant- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
the  review  of  a  rule  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  completed  within  ten  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  or  within 
ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  rule  is 
adopted,  amended,  or  renewed,  whichever  is 
later. 

•(2)  If,  at  the  time  an  agency  intends  to 
review  a  rule  required  to  be  reviewed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 
an  agency  determines  that  such  rule  would 
not  be  a  major  rule  under  section  621(4)  of 
this  title  If  such  rule  were  adopted  at  that 
time,  the  agency  need  not  review  such  rule 
pursuant  to  this  section.  When  the  agency 
makes  such  a  determination,  it  shall  publish 
a  notice  and  explanation  of  the  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

■•(c)  An  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  notice  of  its  proposed  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  rule 
being  reviewed.  The  notice  shall  include— 

'(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  sUtu- 
tory  authority  under  which  the  rule  was 
promulgated  and  a  statement  specifying  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  the  rule 
continues  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  that  authority: 

••(2)  an  aaseasment  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  the  rule  during  the  period  in  which 
It  has  been  In  effect: 

"(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
agency  action  with  respect  to  the  rule:  and 

'•(4)  a  SUtement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  modifications 
or  alternatives  to  the  rule  which  may  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  rule  In  a 
more  effective  or  less  burdensome  manner. 

'•(d)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  repeal  or 
amend  a  rule  under  review  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  agency  shall,  after  Issuing  the 
notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  chapter  S  of  this  title  or  other 
applicable  law.  The  requirements  of  such 
provisions  and  related  requirements  of  law 
shall  apply  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  proposed 
agency  action  to  repeal  or  amend  a  rule 
which  Is  not  taken  pursuant  to  the  review 
required  by  this  section. 


"(e)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  renew  with- 
out amendment  a  rule  under  review  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  agency  shall— 

•(1)  give  Interested  persons  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  comment  on  the  proposed  renewal: 
and 

"(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of  the  renewal  of  such  rule  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  continued  need  for  the  rule.  and. 
If  the  renewed  rule  Is  a  major  rule  under 
section  621(4)  of  this  title.  Include  with  such 
notice  an  explanation  of  the  reasonable  de- 
termination of  the  agency  that  the  rule 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  section 
622(dK2KB)  of  this  title. 

'•(fKl)  Any  agency,  which  for  good  cause 
finds  compliance  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  rule  to  be  impracticable 
during  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  may  request  the  President, 
or  the  officer  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section, 
to  establish  a  period  longer  than  ten  years 
for  the  completion  of  the  review  of  such 
rule.  The  President  or  that  officer  may 
extend  the  period  for  review  of  a  rule  to  a 
total  period  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Such  extension  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  therefor. 

••(2)  An  agency  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President  or  the  officer  designated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (aK2) 
of  this  section,  or  shall,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President  or  that  officer,  amend  any 
schedule  required  by  this  section  for  the 
review  of  rules  If  such  amendment  la  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

•'(g)  In  any  case  In  which  an  agency  has 
not  completed  the  review  of  a  rule  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  or 
(f)  of  this  section,  the  agency  shall  immedi- 
ately publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  proposing  to  amend,  repeal,  or  renew 
the  rule  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  shall  complete  proceedings  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  review  was  required  to  be  com- 
pleted under  subsection  (b)  or  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(hKl)  Agency  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  any  manner. 

"(2)  Agency  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  only  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 706<aK  1 )  of  this  title. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  agency  from  its  obligation  to  respond  to 
a  petition  to  Issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  rule, 
for  an  interpretation  regarding  the  meaning 
of  a  rule,  or  for  a  variance  or  exemption 
from  the  terms  of  a  rule,  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  553(e)  of  this  title. 

•|  832.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar 

'•(a)  Each  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  In  April  and  October  of  each 
year  an  agenda  of  the  rules  that  the  agency 
expects  to  propose,  promulgate,  renew,  or 
repeal  In  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  For 
each  such  rule,  the  agenda  shall  contain,  at 
a  minimum,  and  in  addition  to  any  other  In- 
formation required  by  law— 

"(1)  a  general  description  of  the  rule,  in- 
cluding a  citation  to  the  authority  under 
which  the  action  with  respect  to  the  rule  Is 
to  be  taken,  or  a  specific  explanation  of  the 
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congressional  Intent  to  which  the  objectives 
of  the  rule  respond: 

"(2)  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  Is  or  Is  expected  to  be  a  major  rule; 

"(3)  an  approximate  schedule  of  the  sig- 
nificant dates  on  which  the  agency  will  take 
action  relating  to  the  rule.  Including  the 
dates  for  any  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making,  hearing,  and  final  action  on  the 
rule; 

"(4)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  an  agency  official  responsible  for 
answering  questions  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  rule; 

"(5)  a  statement  specifying  whether  each 
rule  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  has  been 
published  as  a  proposed  rule,  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  final  rule,  has  become  effective, 
has  been  repealed,  or  Is  pending  in  some 
other  status:  and 

"(6)  a  cumulative  summary  of  the  status 
of  the  rules  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  In 
accordance  with  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

••(b)  The  President  or  an  officer  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  In  May  and  November 
of  each  year  a  Calendar  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions listing  each  of  the  major  rules  identi- 
fied in  the  regulatory  agendas  published  by 
agencies  In  the  preceding  month.  Each  rule 
listed  in  the  calendar  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  summary  of  the  Information  relating  to 
the  rule  that  appeared  in  the  most  recent 
regulatory  agenda  In  which  the  rule  was 
identified. 

"(c)  An  agency  may  propose  or  promul- 
gate a  major  rule  that  was  not  listed  in  the 
regulatory  agenda  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  only  If  the  agency  pub- 
lishes with  the  rule  an  explanation  of  the 
omission  of  the  rule  from  such  agenda  and 
otherwise  compiles  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  that  rule. 

•(d)  Any  compliance  or  noncompliance  by 
the  agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
"i  633.  Establishment  of  deadlines 

"(aKl)  Whenever  any  agency  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall  In- 
clude In  such  notice  an  announcement  of 
the  date  by  which  It  Intends  to  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  rule. 

"(2)  If  any  agency  announcement  under 
this  section  Indicates  that  the  proceeding 
relating  to  such  rule  will  require  more  than 
one  year  to  complete,  the  agency  shall  also 
Indicate  in  the  announcement  the  date  by 
which  the  agency  intends  to  complete  each 
major  portion  of  that  proceeding.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
the  agency  shall  select  dates  for  completing 
agency  action  which  will  assure  the  most  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  rule  which  is 
possible,  consistent  with  the  Interests  of 
fairness  and  other  agency  priorities. 

"(3)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  on  which  the 
agency  Intends  to  complete  action  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  provid- 
ing notice  of  the  proposed  action. 

"(b)  If  an  agency  fails  to  complete  action 
in  a  proceeding,  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding,  by  the  date  announced  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  proceeding  descrit>ed  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  subsection.  If  an  agency  falls  to 
complete  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  providing  notice  of  such 
proposed  action,  and  the  expected  delay  in 
completing  action  will  exceed  thirty  days. 


the  agency  shall  promptly  announce  the 
new  date  by  which  the  agency  intends  to 
complete  action  in  such  proceeding  and  new 
dates  by  which  the  agency  Intends  to  com- 
plete action  on  each  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding. 

••(c)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  except 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

••(d)  In  determining  whether  to  compel 
agency  action  unreasonably  delayed  pursu- 
ant to  section  706(a)(1)  of  this  title,  the  re- 
viewing court  shall  consider,  in  addition  to 
any  other  relevant  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  the  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section. 

•SUBCHAPTER  IV— REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

•J  641.  Annual  report 

"Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  regulatory  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  report  shall  include— 

•'(1)  a  description  of  the  regulatory  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Government,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  functions  and  ac- 
tivities to  national  needs:  and 

'•(2)  an  estimate,  for  the  national  economy 
and  for  each  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  of  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from— 

"(A)  all  major  rules  promulgated  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  all  major  rules  Included  on  the  regu- 
latory agenda  published  under  section  832 
of  this  title  during  April  and  October  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  report 
is  made;  and 

••(C)  all  major  rules  scheduled  for  review 
under  section  631  of  this  title  to  the  extent 
possible.". 

(b)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  analysis 
the  following  new  subchapter  heading: 

•SUBCHAPTER  I— REGULATORY 
FLEXIBILITY"; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subchapter  I  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "this 
subchapter". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  heading 
the  following  new  subchapter  heading: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I-REGULATORY 
FLEXIBIUTY": 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SUBCHAPTER  II-ANALYSIS  OF 
AGENCY  PROPOSALS 

•Sec, 

"621.  Definitions. 

"622.  Regulatory  analysis. 

"623.  Judicial  review. 

"824.  Executive  oversight. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— REGULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 

"'831.  Review  of  agency  rules. 
"632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar. 
"633.  Establishment  of  deadlines. 
"SUBCHAPTER  IV-REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

""841.  Annual  report.", 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 
Sec,  5.  Section  706  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


■"I  706.  Scope  of  review 

••(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  Independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law,  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  an 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall— 

••(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;  and 

•"(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be- 

••(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law: 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity; 

"'(C)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right: 

"•(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law: 

••(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute; 

"(F)  without  substantial  support  In  the 
rule  making  file,  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  the 
asserted  or  necessary  factual  basis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  policy  or  legal  basis,  of  a 
rule  adopted  In  a  proceeding  subject  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  thU  title;  or 

"(G)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

"(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  It  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  making  determinations  concerning 
statutory  jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
subsection  (aM2HC)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  require  that  action  by  the 
agency  Is  within  the  scope  of  the  agency  ju- 
risdiction or  authority  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  of  the  statute  or.  In  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascertainable 
legislative  Intent.  In  making  determinations 
on  other  questions  of  law,  the  court  shall 
not  accord  any  presumption  in  favor  of  or 
against  agency  action.", 
vnrui 

Sec,  6.  (a)  Section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  last  three  sentences 
|Of  subsection  (a); 

'  \2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
;(c)>s  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively; 
(and 

X.td)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(bHl)  If  proceedings  have  been  Instituted 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
first  such  proceeding  was  Instituted  more 
than  five  days  before  the  second,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  In  that  court  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  first  Instituted.  If  the  first  such 
proceeding  was  not  instituted  more  than 
five  days  before  the  Institution  of  a  later 
pnxieedlng  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
action,  and  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned  has  received  written 
notice  from  the  parties  Instituting  each  of 
these  proceedings,  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  shall  promptly 
advise  in  writing  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  respect  to 
the  first  proceeding  and  all  proceedings  Ini- 
tiated within  five  days  of  the  first  proceed- 
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Ing.  th»t  such  multiple  proceedings  have 
been  Instituted  and  shall  identify  each  court 
for  which  it  has  notice  that  such  proceed- 
ings are  pending.  Pursuant  to  a  system  of 
random  selection  devised  for  this  purpose, 
the  Administrative  Office  thereupon  shall 
select  the  court  in  which  the  record  shall  be 
filed  from  among  those  Identified  by  the 
agency.  Upon  notification  of  such  selection, 
the  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
concerned  shall  promptly  file  the  record  in 
such  court.  For  the  purpose  of  review  of 
agency  action  which  has  previously  been  re- 
manded to  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned,  the  record  shall  be 
filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which  remand- 
ed such  order. 

"(2)  Where  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
record  has  been  filed  In  one  of  such  courts 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  other  courts 
In  which  such  proceedings  are  pending  shall 
promptly  transfer  such  proceedings  to  the 
court  of  appeals  in  which  the  record  has 
been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a  court  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1).  any  court  in  which  a 
proceeding  has  been  Instituted  may  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  agency  action 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  Administrative 
Office  has  selected  the  court  in  which  the 
record  shall  be  filed.  Such  postponement  by 
the  court  may  thereafter  be  modified,  re- 
voked, or  extended  by  the  court  In  which 
the  record  is  to  be  filed. 

••(3)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  is  pending.  In- 
cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  may  transfer  such  proceeding  to 
any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  or  otherwise  In  the  In- 
terest of  Justice.". 

(b)  Section  604(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (17)  and 
(18)  as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19).  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(17)  Pursuant  to  section  2112  of  this  title, 
where  proceedings  with  respect  to  action  of 
any  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
have  been  instituted  in  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals,  administer  a  system  of  random 
selection  to  determine  the  appropriate  court 
In  which  the  record  Is  to  be  filed.'. 
ADvisoKY  coiofrmx 

Sk.  7.  CTause  (111)  of  section  3(2KC)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  '  (iil)  any  committee 
which  Is  composed  wholly  of  full-time  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  officials  of  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ments acting  in  their  official  capacities.". 

FIUCSIDEltTIAI.  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  (1)  limits  the 
exercise  by  the  President  of  the  authority 
Euid  responsibility  that  he  otherwise  possess- 
es under  the  Constitution  and  other  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  regulatory 
policies,  procedures,  and  programs  of  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  offices,  or  (2) 
alters  in  any  manner  rulemaking  authority 
vested  by  law  in  an  agency  to  initiate  or 
complete  a  rulemaking  proceeding,  or  to 
issue,  modify,  or  rescind  a  rule. 

CONrORMING  AMnrDMENTS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  33(c)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  (15 
U.S.C.  789(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••(without  regard  to  subsection  (a)(2)  there- 
of)" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(without 


regard  to  clauses  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section)". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(e)(1)  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1262(eMl))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■(other  than  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  para- 
graphs (2 MA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section) ". 

(2)  Section  3(e)(3)(C)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1262(e)(3)(C))  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a) "  after    section  706". 

(cKl)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packaging  Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C. 
1474(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(other 
than  paragraph  (3MB)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  para- 
graphs (2MA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section)". 

(2)  Section  5(bM3)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1474(bM3))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "section  706". 

(d)  Section  19(cMlMBMlliMlI)  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2618(cMlMBMlllMII))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  553(c) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  553(cM6)". 

(e)  Section  4218(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  553(bM3MA)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
553(aM3)":and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "statemente"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "statement ". 

(f)  Section  409  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e-4)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "exception  provided 
under  section  553(b) "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "exceptions  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (aM3)  and  paragraphs  (2MA)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  553  ". 

(gMl)  Section  508  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  358)  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003)" 
In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "section  553";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003)" 
In  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  553". 

(2)  Section  514(eK4)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
360d(eK4))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (bHA)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (aM3)". 

(h)  Section  426(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
U.S.C.  936(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)  thereof"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  (1),  (2),  and  (4) 
of  such  section". 

(1)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974  (33  U.S.C.  1504(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)  thereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"without  regard  to  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section". 

(J)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1936  (49  Stat.  2036.  as  amended;  41  U.S.C. 
43a(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  such 
Act "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  provi- 
sions of  chapters  5,  6,  and  7  of  such  title". 

(k)  Section  2(aM2)  of  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1936  (52  Stat.  1196;  41  U.S.C.  47(aM2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code, "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (without  regard  to  clauses  (1).  (2).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 


(1)  Section  nOA(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210a(c))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (aM2)  thereof)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(without  regard  to  clauses  (2)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 

(m)  Section  6<cM2)  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4905(cM2))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  first  sentence  of". 

(n)  Section  501(bM3)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7191(bM3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (aM2)  of  such  section  with  respect  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  or  contracts" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""subsection 
(aM4)  of  such  section". 

(o)  Section  307(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
use.  7607(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
553(b)'"  in  paragraph  (IMN)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (aM3)  and  para- 
graphs (2MA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  553". 

(p)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9112(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (a)  thereof"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "without  regard  to 
clauses  (1),  (2).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section". 

(q)  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1740)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
553(aM2)"    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

"clauses  (2)  and  (4)  of  section  553(a)". 

ETTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  2.  3,  5,  and  9  of  this 
Act.  and  the  provision  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  adding  a  new  subchapter  II  of  chapter  6 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1983.  and  shall  not 
apply  to  any  proceeding  for  which  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  was  Issued  before 
such  effective  date  or  to  any  other  agency 
action  Initiated  before  such  effective  date. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  III  to  chapter  6  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  take  effect 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof. 

(c)  Section  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  to  review  proceedings  in- 
stituted after  such  date. 

(d)  The  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  6, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  sections  7  and  8  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
furt.her  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  35  years  ago,  another  Senator 
from  my  State  of  Nevada,  Senator  Pat 
McCarran.  stood  before  this  body  to 
begin  the  Senate  consideration  of  the 
original  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
That  act.  as  Senator  McCarran  put  it. 
was  intended  "to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  by  prescribing  fair 
administrative  procedure."  It  was. 
again  in  my  predecessor's  words,  "a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  Americans  whose  affairs  are 
controlled  or  regulated  in  one  way  or 
another  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

Today,  we  consider  the  first  major 
amendment  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  since  it  was  enacted  in 
1946.  Developing  this  legislation  has 
been  a  prodigious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  to  say  the  least.  Work  on 
legislation  to  improve  the  process  by 
which  Federal  regulations  are  promul- 
gated and  enforced  has  been  continu- 
ing, with  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
for  at  least  17  years.  Over  a  period 
from  January  1977  to  December  1978, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs published  its  six-volume  study  of 
Federal  regulation.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, after  many  hearings  and  exten- 
sive committee  work,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  each  report- 
ed major  regulatory  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  truly  pleased  to 
report  that  the  work  on  S.  1080,  right 
from  its  initial  drafting,  proceeded 
with  the  closest  involvement  and  coop- 
eration of  Senators  from  both  parties 
and  with  close  coordination  between 
the  Judiciary  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Conunittees.  As  the  report  filed 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  recounts 
in  full  detail,  this  legislation  contains 
proposals  advocated  by  many  Senators 
over  the  course  of  the  years,  and,  in 
this  sense,  is  a  product  of  the  full 
Senate. 

Specific  acknowledgments  of  those 
Senators  are  set  out  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  report,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  reiterate  that  catalog  here. 
Needless  to  say,  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  contributions  and  cooperation 
of  these  colleagues.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President.  S.  1080  could  not  have 
reached  the  Senate  floor  without  the 
effective  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee respectively,  and  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  Furthermore.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  fine  work 
done  by  my  fellow  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Orasslcy),  whose  Subcommittee  on 
Agency  Administration  held  hearings 
on  the  Judicial  review  provisions  of  S. 
1080. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  Senator  who  is 
very  much  my  partner  in  developing 
and  advancing  S.  1080.  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy).  Without 
the  cooperation  and  commitment  of 
Senator  Leahy  and  his  very  capable 
staff,  we  would  not  be  considering  this 
legislation  here  today.  We  worked 
closely    on    this    legislation,    making 


major  changes  only  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. We  both  compromised  at  times, 
and.  as  a  result,  we  have  been  able  to 
build  a  very  substantial  consensus  sup- 
porting S.  1080. 

Since  January  1981,  when  work  on 
this  legislation  first  began,  both  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
and  I.  and  our  staffs,  have  attempted 
to  work  with  the  broadest  circle  of 
persons  interested  in  this  legislation. 
Not  only  did  we  seek  out  the  views  of 
Senators  who  have  been  previously 
active  in  this  area,  but  we  remained 
open  to  the  contribution  of  any  Sena- 
tor interested  in  this  legislation.  At  all 
times,  we  strove  to  keep  the  members 
of  our  conunittee  fully  informed  of  the 
progress  of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  we  solicited  the  views  of 
people  not  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
maintained  continued  contact  with 
our  counterparts  on  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Relations, 
which  has  devoted  extensive  effort  to 
a  similar  bill  in  the  other  body.  Inter- 
ested persons  off  the  Hill  were  also 
consulted.  Indeed,  our  doors  have  been 
open  to  the  broadest  variety  of  com- 
ment, and  our  staffs  have  spent  count- 
less hours  with  interested  persons  of 
all  philosophical  stripes.  And  I  know 
that  this  effort  was  duplicated  in  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  by 
that  conunittee's  chairman  (Mr.  Roth) 
and  its  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Eagleton). 

Thus,  this  bill,  though  initially  con- 
ceived by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  and  myself,  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  and  wide-ranging 
consideration  at  each  step  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  At  the  outset,  views 
were  strongly  held.  Philosophies  of 
government  differed  markedly. 
Threats  to  important  interests  were 
perceived  on  many  sides.  Yet  by  a  de- 
termined effort  to  develop  a  consen- 
sus, views  were  reconciled,  philoso- 
phies foimd  to  overlap,  and  interests 
preserved.  All  those  involved  recognize 
that  the  Nation  needs  this  legislation, 
and  now  is  the  time  for  its  enactment. 

THE  NEED  POR  RBGDLATORY  REPORM 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  Federal 
regulation  has  been  the  subject  of 
massive  study.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  surveys  some  of  this  litera- 
ture. I  do  not  plan  to  reiterate  our 
report  in  detail  here.  However,  some 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary.  There  are  essen- 
tially two  general  problems  toward 
which  this  legislation  is  targeted. 

The  first  concerns  the  effectiveness 
and  the  burdens  of  Federal  regulation. 
By  many  estimates,  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  Federal  regulations  has 
reached  $100  billion  per  year.  These 
costs  are  ultimately  reflected  in  ^  com- 
bination of  higher  prices  for  consumer 
goods  and  of  lower  returns  to  the 
working  people  providing  the  land,  the 


labor    and    the    capital    needed    to 
produce  those  goods. 

The  impact  of  regulatory  costs  on 
the  welfare  of  Americans  can  be  seen 
more  broadly  in  the  effect  of  those 
costs  on  the  ability  of  the  economy  to 
expand  and,  thereby,  to  provide  the 
jobs  and  the  goods  and  services  Ameri- 
cans need  and  want. 

In  short,  by  directing  our  resources 
toward  compliance  with  regulatory 
standards,  and  away  from  more  mate- 
rially productive  uses,  regulation  tends 
to  dampen  our  economic  productivity. 

To  speak  only  of  regulatory  costs 
and  the  broad  impact  of  those  costs  is 
to  consider  only  half  of  the  problem, 
Mr.  President.  As  national  policymak- 
ers, we  must  also  consider  whether  the 
achievements  of  Federal  regulation 
are  worth  these  costs 

Certainly,  achieving  the  important 
goals  which  lay  at  the  base  of  most 
Federal  regulatory  statutes  is  costly, 
but  this  is  not  to  say  that  such  goals- 
clean  air  and  water,  safe  workplaces, 
and  the  like— are  not  worth  their 
costs. 

There  is  a  growing  amount  of  data 
about  the  achievements  and  the  bur- 
dens of  Federal  regulation,  some  of 
which  is  conflicting.  Some  studies  sug- 
gest that  a  particular  regulatory  ap- 
proach to  a  specific  problem  has  been 
quite  productive,  while  others  chal- 
lenge the  effectiveness  of  that  ap- 
proach. 

Similarly,  various  studies  have  esti- 
mated the  costs  of  regulation  in  differ- 
ent ways,  whether  estimating  costs  to 
specific  industries,  to  various  sectors 
of  the  economy,  or  to  the  Nation  at 
large. 

With  only  this  information— of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  reliability— we  legisla- 
tors cannot  have  a  clear  sense  of  how 
the  regulatory  apparatus  we  have  put 
in  place  is  working.  We  can  make  vari- 
ous judgments  about  the  state  of  regu- 
latory affairs  based  on  certain  data, 
but  such  judgments  can  often  be  con- 
tradicted by  someone  else  wielding  dif- 
ferent data. 

The  very  absence  of  consistently  re- 
liable information  about  the  impact  of 
Federal  regulation— both  its  successes 
and  its  burdens— provides  serious 
cause  for  concern  and  a  motive  for  reg- 
ulatory reform.  How  are  we  to  know  if 
we  are  any  closer  to  achieving  the 
goals  articulated  in  our  regulatory 
statutes?  Can  we  move  faster  toward 
those  goals?  And  what  of  the  burdens 
of  regulation?  Are  we  to  continue  to 
impose  the  millions  of  dollars  of  com- 
pliance costs  on  ourselves  merely  in 
the  hope  of  achieving  our  goals? 

On  balance,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  regulation  have  been 
uniformly  good  or  bad.  I  conclude 
that,  in  many  areas  the  benefits  of 
regulation  have  not  been  worth  their 
costs.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  a 
wholesale  indictment  of  the  national 
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policies  regulation  is  intended  to  exe- 
cute. 

Rather,  it  rettecta  the  view  that  in 
some  cases  regulation  does  not 
produce  the  results  it  intends  or 
claims;  and  that  in  others  it  generates 
excessive  costs. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons we  do  not  have  reliable  estimates 
of  the  effects  of  regulation  is  also  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  regulation 
can  often  be  ineffective  or  excessively 
costly:  Agencies  do  not  in  most  in- 
stances have  any  obligation  to  thor- 
oughly and  publicly  evaluate  and  bal- 
ance the  potential  tradeoffs  of  their 
proposed  regulations.  Even  where 
Presidents  have  tried  to  institute  such 
an  obligation,  agencies  have  avoided 
doing  this  kind  of  analysis. 

As  OMB  reported  in  reviewing 
agency  compliance  with  President 
Carter's  Executive  order,  which  re- 
quired a  form  of  regulatory  analysis: 

[Algencies  are  at  times  reluctant  to  do 
regiilatory  analyses  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  public  because  they  are  "too 
hard."  Agencies  try  to  avoid  the  require- 
ment afraid  that  If  they  do  an  analysis.  It 
will  be  the  subject  of  public  "sniping"  or 
peer  criticism. 

Requiring  agencies  to  evaluate  the 
tradeoffs  of  a  proposed  regulation  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  S.  1080  is 
critically  important,  not  only  from  the 
perspective  of  regulatory  burdens  on 
the  private  sector,  but  from  the  per- 
spective of  insuring  the  achievement 
of  the  national  policies  underlying 
those  regulations.  The  regulatory 
analysis  provisions  of  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  introduce  such  an  evaluation 
into  the  regulatory  process. 

This  regulatory  analysis  recognizes 
that  regulatory  policy  is  economic 
policy,  that  Federal  regulation  has 
large  economic  consequences  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
promulgating  rules.  This  legislation 
expresses  the  basic  Intent  of  Congress 
that  the  regulatory  activities  of  agen- 
cies should  be  guided  by  certain  com- 
monsense  principles. 

First,  agency  decisions  should  be 
subject  to  reasonable  public  scrutiny 
and  comment,  and  should  be  based  on 
adequate  information  concerning  the 
need  for  and  consequences  of  proposed 
agency  action. 

Second,  regulatory  action  should  not 
be  undertaken  unless  the  potential 
benefits  to  society  from  each  action 
can  be  reasonably  seen  as  justifying  its 
potential  costs. 

And.  third,  when  regulatory  action  is 
undertaken,  an  agency  should  strive  to 
achieve  the  regulatory  objectives 
through  the  most  cost-effective  use  of 
public  and  private  resources.  These 
principles  can  only  enhance  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  important  goals 
which  the  regulatory  system  was  in- 
tended to  accomplish. 

The  second  general  problem  toward 
which  S.  1080  is  targeted  Is  the  grow- 


ing inadequacy  of  the  original  APA 
provisions  governing  rulemaking. 
Those  provisions  require  an  agency  to 
give  public  notice  of  a  proposed  rule 
and  to  give  interested  parties  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  written  commenU 
on  the  proposed  rule. 

Outside  of  this  mere  outline  of  pro- 
cedure, nothing  further  is  required  by 
the  APA  for  the  promulgation  of  most 
rules  except  for  the  publication  of  a 
concise  general  statement  of  the 
adopted  rule's  basis  and  purposes. 

This  very  rudimentary  procedure 
seems  to  have  been  shaped  by  a  per- 
ceived need  for  agency  flexibility  in 
policymaking,  an  assumption  that 
rulemaking  would  not  ordinarily  in- 
volve complex  disputes  of  facts,  a  fail- 
ure to  consider  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate record  as  a  basis  for  judicial 
review  and,  above  all.  by  a  failure  to 
anticipate  the  explosive  growth  and 
massive  impact  of  agency  rulemaking 
In  the  following  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades. 

A  range  of  different  inadequacies  in 
the  rulemaking  provisions  of  the  APA 
have  been  identified  by  scholars,  ad- 
ministrative law  exp>erts,  and  Judges 
over  the  years.  These  include  over- 
broad exemptions,  insufficient  means 
for  developing  the  factual  underpin- 
ning of  a  proposed  rule,  the  absence  of 
a  procedure  to  fairly  test  the  reliabil- 
ity of  critical  data  or  conclusions,  and 
the  lack  of  a  uniform  record  of  rule- 
making proceedings  to  insure  reason- 
ably effective  judicial  review. 

These  weaknesses  in  the  APA  have 
been  sporadically  remedied  by  the 
courts,  imposing  additional  procedures 
for  rulemaking  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
and  by  the  Congress,  enacting  more 
detailed  procedures  In  Individual  regu- 
latory statutes.  In  this  fashion,  the 
procedures  actually  governing  rule- 
making have  become  a  hybrid  of  the 
original  Informal  process  and  more 
formal,  detailed  procedures.  S.  1080  at- 
tempts to  codify  and.  thereby,  make 
clear  and  uniform  the  best  of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  original  provisions  of 
the  APA. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the 
time  for  me  to  explain  in  detail  all  the 
provisions  of  S.  1080.  However,  I  wish 
to  discuss  a  major  element  of  the  bill, 
what  may  be  the  central  contribution 
of  this  legislation,  the  provision  for  a 
regulatory  analysis  of  major  rules. 

RCGULATORY  ANALYSIS 
MAJOR  ROLKS 

All  the  significant  regulatory  reform 
legislation  of  the  last  Congress  includ- 
ed provisions  requiring  some  kind  of 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  regulat- 
tlons.  The  regulatory  analysis  require- 
ments of  S.  1080  can  be  viewed  as  orga- 
nized commonsense,  essentially  requir- 
ing an  agency  to  publicly  set  out  and 
evaluate  the  tradeoffs  of  a  rule.  The 
bill  applies  these  requirements  only  to 
major  rules  because  of  the  time  and 


resources  required  to  do  a  thorough 
regulatory  analysis. 

What  type  of  rule  warrants  a  regula- 
tory analysis  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer.  The  Federal  regulatory  mech- 
sinism  has  grown  so  large  that  Federal 
rules  invade  daily  life  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  There  Is  no  single  formu- 
la by  which  to  judge  when  a  proposed 
rule  could  be  so  disruptive  that  it  is 
worth  the  closer  look  required  by  reg- 
ulatory analysis. 

In  order  to  effectively  capture  those 
rules  which  should  be  analyzed,  S. 
1080  defines  a  major  rule  in  two  differ- 
ent ways.  Under  the  first  definition,  a 
rule  will  be  major  if  the  agency  pro- 
posing the  rule,  or  the  President,  rea- 
sonably determines  that  the  rule  is 
likely  to  have  an  annual  effect  on  the 
economy  of  $100  million  or  more  in 
reasonably  quantifiable  direct  and  In- 
direct costs.  This  Is  intended  to  be  a 
relatively  straightforward  threshold. 
The  $100  million  figure  was  originally 
used  by  OMB  to  determine  what  was  a 
major  rule  for  the  purposes  of  the  reg- 
ulatory analysis  required  under  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Executive  Order  12044. 

Though,  to  a  certain  degree,  arbi- 
trary, it  is  a  general  rule  of  thumb  for 
gaging  whether  a  rule  Is  likely  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  economy  that  reason- 
able people  could  say  Is  major. 

The  second  definition  for  a  major 
rule  is  admittedly  much  more  subjec- 
tive, reflecting  the  fact  that  evaluating 
what  is  a  major  rule  in  some  circum- 
stances will  require  the  application  of 
informed  judgment  to  particular  facts, 
and  not  the  use  of  some  general  for- 
mula. Under  this  second  definition,  a 
rule  will  t>e  considered  major  if  the 
agency  proposing  the  rule,  or  the 
President,  designates  it  as  major  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  substantial  Increase  in  costs  or  prices 
for  wage  earners,  consumers,  individ- 
ual Industries,  State  governments,  or 
similarly  Identifiable  sectors  of  the 
economy,  or  on  the  ground  that  the 
rule  is  likely  to  result  in  significant  ad- 
verse effects  on  competition,  employ- 
ment, productivity,  the  environment, 
public  health,  and  the  like. 

These  two  definitions  fit  together 
quite  simply.  When  proposing  a  rule, 
the  agency  must  determine  whether  or 
not  the  rule  is  likely  to  have  an  impact 
of  $100  million  or  more.  If  the  agency 
concludes  that  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
this  impact,  the  President,  functioning 
in  an  oversight  role,  may  disagree  with 
the  agency  and  determine  that  the 
rule  will  have  such  an  impact.  If  the 
President  makes  this  determination, 
the  agency  must  perform  a  regulatory 
analysis  of  the  rule. 

If  both  the  agency  and  the  President 
conclude  that  the  rule  will  not  have  a 
$100  million  impact  on  the  economy, 
the  agency  may  designate  a  rule  as 
major  under  the  second  definition. 
Once  again,  the  President  is  given  an 
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oversight  role,  being  permitted  to  des- 
ignate a  rule  as  major  under  the 
second  definition  if  the  agency  falls  to 
do  so.  However,  the  President  may  des- 
ignate no  more  than  75  rules  as  major 
under  this  provision. 

THE  PROCESS  Or  RBOOLATORY  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  President,  the  regulatory  analy- 
sis itself  proceeds  in  essentially  two 
steps,  closely  following  the  familiar 
process  for  promulgating  rules.  A  rule- 
making is  initiated  by  publishing  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking.  For  a 
major  rule,  the  agency  must  include  a 
preliminary  regulatory  analysis  in  this 
notice.  The  preliminary  analysis  in- 
cludes a  description  of  the  benefits  of 
the  proposed  rule,  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  expects  the  rule  will 
produce  those  benefits,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  who  is  likely  to  receive  those 
benefits.  A  similar  exercise  Is  done  for 
the  expected  costs  of  the  rule;  the 
costs  must  be  described,  how  these 
costs  will  result  from  the  rule  must  be 
explained,  and  who  will  bear  such 
costs  must  be  identified.  The  agency 
must  describe  reasonable  alternatives 
for  achieving  the  benefits  of  the  rule; 
and.  where  the  rule  is  based  on  scien- 
tific data,  it  must  describe  its  action 
taken  to  verify  the  reliability  of  such 
data.  Finally,  the  agency  must  evalu- 
ate the  trawleoffs  of  the  proposed  rule 
where  such  an  evaluation  is  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  statute  under  which  the 
agency  is  promulgating  the  rule.  In 
this  evaluation,  the  agency  must  ex- 
plain how  the  Identified  benefits  of 
the  proposed  rule  are  likely  to  justify 
the  identified  costs  of  the  rule,  and  It 
must  explain  how  the  proposed  rule  is 
likely  to  substantially  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  rulemaking  in  a  more 
cost-effective  manner  than  the  alter- 
natives to  the  rule. 

Following  the  publication  of  the 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  allows 
the  public  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed rule.  S.  1080  preserves  this  com- 
ment period,  insuring  that  no  less 
than  60  days  is  allotted  for  comment. 
A  vital  part  of  regulatory  analysis  is 
this  public  contribution  to  identifying 
and  evaluating  the  potential  Impact  of 
a  proposed  rule.  Accordingly,  it  can  be 
expected  that  much  public  comment 
will  be  directed  to  the  preliminary  reg- 
ulatory analysis.  Conunenters  could 
suggest  benefits  or  costs  not  consid- 
ered by  the  agency;  they  could  chal- 
lenge the  agency's  representation  that 
the  rule  will  produce  certain  costs  or 
benefits;  or  they  could  suggest  alterna- 
tives which  would  substantially 
produce  the  identified  benefits  but 
with  less  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  step  of  the 
regulatory  analysis  takes  place  when 
the  agency  publishes  its  final  rule  and 
the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose  for 
that  rule.  For  a  major  rule,  the  agency 
must  publish  its  final  regulatory  anal- 


ysis  In   that  statement  of   basis  and 
purpose. 

The  final  regulatory  analysis  is  in- 
tended to  recount  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  and  the  contributions  of  the 
public  comments.  It  must  include  a  de- 
scription and  comparison  of  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
reasonable  alternatives  to  the  rule  de- 
scribed in  the  rulemaking.  Finally, 
once  again,  where  not  precluded  by 
the  enabling  statute,  the  final  regula- 
tory analysis  must  Include  the  reason- 
able determination  of  the  agency  that 
the  benefits  of  the  rule  justify  its  costs 
and  that  the  rule  will  substantially 
achieve  the  rulemaking  objectives  in  a 
more  cost-effective  manner  than  the 
alternatives  considered. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  uses 
the  words  "benefits"  and  "costs."  this 
regulatory  analysis  is  not  at  all  a 
"cost- benefit  analysis"  in  the  strict 
mathematical  sense  of  that  term. 
"Benefits"  includes  both  the  quantifi- 
able auid  nonquantlflable  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  a  rule,  while  "costs"  includes 
the  quantifiable  and  nonquantlflable 
adverse  effects  of  a  proposed  rule.  The 
agency  determination  about  benefits 
"justifying"  costs  Is  not  required  to  be 
made  primarily  on  a  numerical  basis. 
Indeed,  that  Is  the  reason  the  word 
"justify,"  and  not  words  like  "exceed" 
or  "outweigh,"  were  used  In  the  bill. 
The  word  "justify"  expresses  the  sense 
that  this  evaluation  of  the  tradeoffs  of 
a  rule  must  to  a  great  extent  rely  on 
the  judgment  of  the  agency.  This  de- 
termination Is  not  committed  to  the 
exclusive  discretion  of  the  agency,  to 
be  sure;  but  it  is  based  on  human  judg- 
ment, reasonably  and  responsibly  ex- 
ercised. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  the  addi- 
tional costs  the  Government  would 
incur  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
S.  1080.  CBO  estimates  that  the  regu- 
latory analyses  the  agencies  would 
conduct  would  cost  $7  million  In  fiscal 
year  1983.  $9  million  in  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  I  call  Senators'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  S.  1080  does  not  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  any  new 
budget  authority  to  cover  the  costs. 
The  committees  Intend  that  the  costs 
of  Implementing  the  bill  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  affected  agencies.  This 
legislation  is  not  intended  to  drive  up 
agency  budget  requests. 

JUDICIAL  REVirW  OF  REGULATORY  ANALYSIS 

To  preserve  some  oversight  of  the 
agency.  Mr.  President,  while  insuring 
that  the  judgment  of  a  court  is  not 
substituted  for  that  of  the  agency,  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  regulatory  analysis 
has  been  limited.  The  analysis  Is  not 
subject  to  any  interlocutory  review. 
The  analysis  may  not  be  reviewed 
apart  from  the  rule  to  which  it  relates, 
coming  before  a  court  only  as  part  of 
the  whole  rulemaking  record. 


Obviously,  where  an  agency  com- 
pletely fails  to  do  a  regulatory  analysis 
of  a  major  rule,  the  resulting  rule 
would  not  be  based  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  required  by  Con- 
gress and  would  not  be  a  lawful  rule. 
Where  the  regulatory  analysis  has 
been  done,  however,  the  regulatory 
analysis,  and  any  other  information  in 
the  record,  would  be  considered  by  a 
court  in  determining  whether  the  rule 
was  lawful  under  the  established 
standard  for  review;  that  is,  whether 
the  rule  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  In 
making  the  regulatory  analysis  part  of 
the  entire  rulemaking  record  on 
review,  this  "arbitrary  or  capricious" 
evaluation  is  focused  not  on  the  regu- 
latory analysis  by  itself,  but  on  the 
analysis  only  as  it  is  relevant  to  the  ar- 
bitrariness and  capriciousness  of  the 
whole  rule. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  STATtTTES 

Mr.  President,  in  explaining  the  reg- 
ulatory analysis  provisions  of  S.  1080,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  address  a  cen- 
tral concern  of  both  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committees 
in  developing  these  provisions.  That 
concern  is  the  relationship  of  the  de- 
terminations required  In  regulatory 
analysis— that  the  benefits  of  a  rule 
will  justify  its  costs,  and  that  the  rule 
is  cost-effective— to  particular  ena- 
bling statutes  which  might  be  seen  as 
precluding  any  role  for  such  a  deter- 
mination in  rulemaking. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  particular 
concern  of  several  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Last  sununer,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thormond), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  I  responded  to  an  in- 
quiry on  this  point  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Staftord)  and  that 
committee's  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Randolph).  This  whole  subject  is 
exhaustively  discussed  In  the  reports 
of  both  the  Judiciary  and  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committees.  In  addition,  it 
is  discussed  further  in  the  explanation 
of  the  consensus  substitute  amend- 
ment for  S.  1080. 

The  regulatory  analysis  in  S.  1080  is 
shaped  by  the  fact  that  some  regula- 
tory regimes  in  individual  enabling 
statutes  preclude,  either  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication,  any  role  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of 
the  benefits  of  a  rule  to  its  costs,  or  of 
a  rule's  cost-effectiveness,  in  the  for- 
mulation of  that  rule. 

The  difficulty  in  writing  statutory 
language  to  avoid  inadvertently  over- 
riding the  provisions  of  such  statutes 
Is  a  consequence  of  the  many  different 
types  of  regulatory  statutes,  many  of 
which  were  enacted  by  Congress  with- 
out even  addressing  the  issue  of  how 
regulatory  costs  were  to  be  considered. 

Looking  back  over  this  body  of  statu- 
tory law,   whether  a  particular  ena- 
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bllng  statute  precludes  the  determina- 
tions required  by  the  regulatory  analy- 
sis of  S.  1080  will  in  most  cases  be  de- 
pendent on  whether  and  how  that 
statute  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  the  benefits  of  a  proposed  rule  in 
light  of  its  costs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  body  of  ena- 
bling statutes  can  be  brolcen  down  into 
three  different  approaches  to  these 
matters.  First,  some  clearly  do  pre- 
clude expressly,  or  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, the  consideration  of  costs  and 
adverse  effects  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated by  the  determinations  required 
in  S.  1080.  A  common  example  of  this 
kind  of  statute  is  the  Delaney  clause 
of  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
which  bans  any  food  additive  which 
has  been  found  to  induce  cancer. 

Second,  other  enabling  statutes  are 
less  clear  because  they  are  ambiguous 
as  to  whether  and  how  costs  and  ad- 
verse effects  are  to  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  potential  benefits.  And  third. 
stiU  others  require  or  allow  costs  and 
adverse  effects  to  be  considered,  some- 
times spelling  out  how. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this 
third  category  of  statutes.  Indeed,  a 
CRS  study  commissioned  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Regulatory  Reform 
identified  over  200  statutes  which  re- 
quire some  form  of  economic  consider- 
ation in  rulemaking.  The  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1936,  for  example,  directs 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate 
in  the  improvement  of  navigable 
waters  for  flood  control  purposes  "if 
the  benefits  ••  *  are  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  costs  •  •  •"  The  provisions 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  development  of  the  "best 
practicable  technology"  to  control  ef- 
fluent limitations  includes,  as  one 
factor  to  be  considered,  the  "total 
costs  of  application  of  technology  in 
relation  to  the  effluent  reduction  ben- 
efits to  be  achieved  from  such  applica- 
tion." 

Both  the  Judiciary  and  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committees  originally 
used  different  language  to  address  the 
relationship  of  the  regulatory  analysis 
determinations  required  by  S.  1080 
with  these  various  enabling  statutes. 
But  the  goal  of  both  committees  was 
identical:  To  insure  that  S.  1080  did 
not  inadvertently  override  provisions 
in  other  statutes  which,  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication,  preclude  an 
agency  from  making  these  determina- 
tions in  rulemaking;  that  Is.  the  deter- 
minations that  the  benefits  of  the  rule 
justify  its  costs,  and  that  the  rule  is 
cost-effective. 

Further  Improvement  was  made  in 
the  proposed  language  of  S.  1080  after 
both  committees  reported  the  bill.  The 
formulation  agreed  upon  for  the  con- 
sensus substitute  amendment  requires 
that  the  regulatory  analysis  determi- 
nations be  made  "where  it  Is  not  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  Implication  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the 


enabling   statute   pursuant   to   which 
the  agency  is  acting." 

These  words  convey  the  intent  of 
the  committees  that  an  enabling  stat- 
ute's preclusion  of  these  regulatory 
analysis  determinations  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  appear  in  express  lan- 
guage on  the  face  of  the  sUtute.  What 
the  provisions  of  any  statute  mean  in 
a  particular  situation  must  often  be  in- 
terpreted from  conventional  sources  of 
legislative  history. 

Thus,  the  use  of  the  words  "the  pro- 
visions of  the  enabling  statute"  does 
not  In  any  sense  limit  this  exemption 
from  the  regulatory  analysis  determi- 
nations to  only  the  express  language 
of  an  enabling  statute,  but  allows  for 
the  traditional  use  of  legislative  histo- 
ry. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President, 
these  words  also  convey  the  commit- 
tees' Intent  that  any  such  preclusion 
of  these  determinations  must  be  seen 
as  affirmatively  flowing  from  an  ena- 
bling statute,  and  not  the  result  of 
congressional  silence,  or  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  requirement  that  such  de- 
terminations be  made. 

For  example,  an  enabling  statute 
setting  out  factors  to  be  considered  In 
rulemaking  should  not  automatically 
be  seen,  without  more,  as  being  so  in- 
consistent with  the  regulatory  analysis 
determinations   as   to   preclude   their 

US6. 

Rather,  the  language  of  the  exemp- 
tion envisions  that  the  regulatory  an- 
alysis determinations  could  be  seen  as 
precluded  by  the  terms  of  an  enabling 
statute  in  two  basic  ways.  Such  a  pre- 
clusion could  be  found  in  statutory 
terms,  as  informed  by  legislative  histo- 
ry where  needed,  which  discuss  and 
disclaim  the  appropriateness  In  a  par- 
ticular rulemaking  of  determinations 
concerning  the  tradeoffs  of  a  proposed 
rule  of  the  type  required  by  S.  1080. 

Second,  such  a  preclusion  could  be 
found  in  statutory  terms  which  create 
a  statutory  regime  which  Is  so  Incon- 
sistent with  these  determinations  as  to 
evidence  a  congressional  Intention 
that  they  not  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  other  spon- 
sors of  the  consensus,  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  attempt  to 
specify  particular  statutes  which 
would  by  necessary  implication  pre- 
clude the  regulatory  analysis  determi- 
nations of  S.  1080.  In  some  cases,  such 
specification  would  put  us  in  a  position 
of  appearing  to  make  authoritative  in- 
terpretations of  statutes  with  which 
we  are  not  intimately  familiar.  Fur- 
ther, a  discussion  which  placed  certain 
statutes  in  a  particular  category  would 
be  interpreted— wrongly— as  an  im- 
plied finding  that  other  analogous 
statutes  omitted  from  the  discussion 
were  not  to  be  afforded  similar  treat- 
ment. 

Insofar  as  the  interpretation  of  a 
statute  is  the  subject  of  legitimately 
conflicting  opinions,  or  even  of  litiga- 


tion, it  would  be  inappropriate  for  one 
group  of  Senators  or  one  committee  to 
attempt  unilaterally  to  resolve  cur- 
rently disputed  matters  of  law. 

The  sponsors  of  the  consensus  recog- 
nize that  the  specific  application  of 
this  provision  must  of  necessity  pro- 
ceed on  a  case-by-case  basis,  in  the 
first  Instance  by  an  agency,  and,  upon 
challenge,  by  a  reviewing  court.  The 
effort  In  drafting  this  legislation,  and 
in  explaining  it  both  in  the  committee 
reports  and  in  the  explanation  of  the 
consensus,  is  to  set  out  clearly  the  gov- 
erning principles  intended.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  looking  over  not  only  the 
language  of  this  exemption,  but  the 
way  we  have  crafted  the  regulatory 
analysis  requirement.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  determinations  In  regulatory 
analysis  required  by  this  bill  will  be  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  an 
enabling  statute. 

This  regulatory  analysis  should  be 
seen  as  a  rudimentary  framework  for 
regulatory  decisionmaking,  a  frame- 
work which  can  be  shaped  and  molded 
to  fit  the  demands  of  particular  ena- 
bling statutes.  As  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  puts  It,  this  regulatory 
analysis  is  designed  to  be  plugged-in  to 
the  various  enabling  statutes. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  benefits  of  a  rule 
must  justify  Its  costs  signifies  two 
things. 

First,  a  precise  quantification  of 
costs  and  benefits  is  neither  required 
nor  anticipated  In  all  cases. 

Second,  agencies  are  free  to  bring  to 
bear  certain  judgmental  factors  In 
making  the  required  determination. 

So,  if  an  enabling  statute  specifies 
certain  factors  to  play  a  role  In  a  regu- 
lator's decisionmaking,  that  regulator 
should  give  those  factors  added  weight 
In  determining  whether  the  benefits  of 
a  rule  justify  its  costs. 

CONCLDSIOR 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  any 
more  time  of  the  Senate  In  explaining 
the  various  provisions  of  S.  1080.  The 
reports  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
and  Judiciary  Committees  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  consensus  substitute 
amendment  go  into  great  detail  to  ex- 
plain what  It  Is  this  legislation  is 
trying  to  achieve,  and  how  the  particu- 
lar language  chosen  is  designed  to 
achieve  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  very  common- 
sense  principle. 

Simply  put.  we  need  some  balance  in 
our  regulatory  policy.  We  must  not 
undermine  the  important  national 
policies  which  motivate  Federal  regu- 
lation, but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
understand  that  our  regulatory  efforts 
absorb  critically  needed  resources. 
These  resources  are  not  only  taken 
from  our  productive  capacity,  but  are 
often  diverted  from  efforts  to  achieve 
other  important  social  goals. 


S.  1080  represents  an  effort  to  make 
agencies  aware  of  the  resources  they 
consume  in  regulating,  and  to  require 
them  to  try  to  use  these  resources  ef- 
fectively. 

This  is  not  just  a  simple  matter  of 
reducing  regulatory  costs.  The  much 
more  difficult  challenge  this  legisla- 
tion presents  to  agencies  is  to  make 
regulations  more  effective  In  the 
broadest  sense.  Can  a  regulation 
produce  more  benefits  for  the  same 
cost?  Can  a  regulation  produce  equiva- 
lent benefits  for  less  cost?  Is  a  regula- 
tion reasonably  drafted  to  produce 
sufficient,  or  any,  benefit? 

These  are  the  questions  that  S.  1080 
makes  a  normal  part  of  a  rulemaking. 
These  are  fundamental  questions 
which  I  suspect  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  feels  agencies  should  try  to 
reasonably  answer. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  for  that 
reason.  81  Senators  are  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  And  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  S.  1080  merits  the  support 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  we  need  to  Improve  the  Federal 
regulatory  process  Is  constantly  called 
to  our  attention; 

Estimates  on  the  costs  to  American 
business  of  complying  with  Federal 
regulation  range  from  $30  billion  to  in 
excess  of  $100  billion  a  year.  We  hear 
that  regulation  may  cost  the  economy 
between  $25  and  $50  billion  in  paper- 
work alone.  I  have  heard  from  officials 
in  Vermont  who  cannot  understand 
why  they  have  to  fill  out  Federal  pa- 
perwork on  matters  with  no  impact  in 
Vermont  like  cotton  gins,  coke  ovens. 
Blackfeet  Indians,  and  welfare  adjust- 
ments under  the  Alaskan  Native 
Claims  Act. 

We  also  heard  from  one  small  busi- 
ness taxpayer  who,  in  response  to  his 
request  for  some  help  from  the  IRS  In 
filling  out  one  form,  received  15  book- 
lets In  the  mall. 

Beyond  the  bureaucratic  blunders 
and  guffaws.  Mr.  President,  very  few 
people  In  or  out  of  Government  would 
seriously  suggest  that  Government 
regulation  is  about  to  or  should  disap- 
pear. Indeed,  the  benefits  of  measured 
and  thoughtful  regulation  are  sub- 
stantial. They  are  the  very  foundation 
of  some  of  our  most  important  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  programs, 
and  those  programs  are  the  founda- 
tion of  a  civilized  industrial  society  in 
which  It  is  possible  for  the  average 
citizens  to  lead  a  decent  life. 

A  year  ago  when  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
and  I  began  writing  this  legislation,  we 
started  with  a  few  basic  premises. 
From  our  work  together  on  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practices  Subcommittee 
In  the  last  Congress,  we  knew  it  was 
high  time  to  make  regulatory  reform  a 
reality.  We  committed  ourselves  and 
the  resources  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee's new  Regulatory  Reform  Sub- 
committee to  that  end. 

We  began  with  the  need  to  set  out  a 
procedural  framework  to  provide  the 
full  benefits  of  Federal  regulation  and 
lower  costs  to  regulated  industries  and 
to  the  public.  Federal  regulators  have 
to  consider  the  impact  their  regula- 
tions will  have  on  those  regulated— the 
businesses,  industries,  and  ultimately, 
the  consumers  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
Federal  regulations.  But  that  is  not 
the  end  of  the  matter.  The  full  job  of 
those  regulators  is  to  bring  about 
known  benefits  like  a  clean  environ- 
ment and  healthier  workplaces  and  to 
do  so  while  lowering  social  and  compli- 
ance costs.  First  and  foremost  are  the 
benefits  of  Federal  regulatory  pro- 
grams. In  these  times  of  increasingly 
scarce  resources  and  heightened 
awareness  of  the  adverse  health  conse- 
quences of  modem  technology,  we 
have  to  provide  those  benefits  and  we 
have  to  do  so  In  a  way  which  reduces 
compliance  costs  for  regulated  indus- 
tries without  shifting  those  costs  to 
workers,  consumers,  and  other  third 
parties  In  the  form  of  social  costs. 

Thus,  the  key  to  S.  1080  Is  the  deci- 
sion to  achieve  more  cost-effective  reg- 
ulation by  amending  the  Informal 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  require  Fed- 
eral regulators  to  evaluate  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  proposed  major  regula- 
tions, through  the  regulatory  analysis 
contained  in  new  section  622  of  the 
APA. 

Our  second  premise  is  that  regula- 
tory analysis  is  a  value  neutral  regula- 
tory management  tool  and  S.  1080  Is  a 
value  neutral  regulatory  reform  bill.  It 
applies  equally  to  regulatory  and  de- 
regulatory  action.  It  recognizes  that 
both  costs  and  benefits  are  important 
in  determining  the  final  outcome  of  a 
rulemaking.  We  are  not  out  to  disman- 
tle the  bureaucracy  or  kill  regulation, 
but  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  Feder- 
al regulation  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  regulation  more  cost  effective 
and  less  burdensome. 

Third,  we  would  not  and  could  not 
override  substantive  regulatory  stat- 
utes. Our  job  is  only  to  update  and 
revamp  the  procedures  the  agencies 
use  in  promulgating  regulations.  The 
shape  of  Federal  regulatory  programs 
lies  entirely  with  the  appropriate  sub- 
stantive congressional  committees. 

Next,  we  recognized  that  if  regula- 
tion is  to  be  effective,  those  affected 
by  it  must  have  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  rulemaking 
and  let  their  views  be  known  to  the 
agency.  At  the  same  time,  we  want  to 
keep  informal  rulemaking  Informal 
and  to  promote  expeditious  rulemak- 
ing. The  American  people  want  less, 
not  more,  redtape. 

We  understand  the  danger  that 
amendments  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  could  become  the  law- 
yers relief  bill  of  1982.  We  have  taken 


a  major  step  to  guard  against  that 
danger  by  Including  very  important  re- 
strictions on  judicial  review  of  its 
major  provisions. 

We  also  made  every  effort  to  develop 
a  clean  bill  which  could  gain  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  This  is  not  to  say  we 
avoided  controversial  issues.  Indeed, 
many  are  included  in  the  consensus 
amendment  we  offer  today.  Others 
will  be  hotly  debated  during  our  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Nonetheless,  we  did  make  a  con- 
scious decision  not  to  attempt  to  cure 
every  regulatory  ill  In  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Rather  than  trying  to  amend 
the  entire  APA,  or  take  on  all  the 
issues  which  can  be  encompassed  in 
the  broad  term  "regulatory  reform," 
we  wanted  to  present  more  limited  re- 
forms—reforms which  would  pass  the 
Congress  in  a  bill  which  the  President 
could  sign. 

Finally,  we  were  determined  to  work 
closely  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Govermnental  Affairs  Committee  to 
which  S.  1080  was  jointly  referred.  Al- 
though there  were  differences  be- 
tween the  bill  as  reported  by  the  two 
committees,  we  knew  our  shared  goals 
were  too  important  to  permit  those 
differences  to  kill  or  delay  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  Senators  Laxalt, 
Eagleton,  and  Roth  in  introducing 
amendment  No.  640,  the  consensus 
substitute  for  S.  1080. 

These  fundamental  concepts  of 
using  regulatory  analysis  and  in- 
creased public  participation  as  value 
neutral  regulatory  management  tools 
to  improve  the  Informal  rulemaking 
process,  without  altering  substantive 
law  or  promoting  litigation  for  its  own 
sake  have  been  with  us  throughout 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 
They  have  so  shaped  the  Laxalt-Leahy 
regulatory  reform  effort  that  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  them. 

Regulatory  analysis  is  the  key  to  S. 
1080.  It  requires  the  agencies  to  set 
out  and  evaluate,  on  a  nonmathemati- 
cal  basis,  the  tradeoffs  of  proposed 
regulations  In  terms  of  their  direct 
and  Indirect  costs  and  benefits.  This 
requirement  applies  only  to  major 
rules,  those  150-250  regulations  each 
year  of  major  significance  to  our  socie- 
ty and  economy. 

Many  experts  have  questioned  the 
whole  approach  of  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis. They  point  out  that  such  analyses 
are  Inexact  and  may  appear  to  provide 
a  more  precise  result  than  is  justified 
by  the  analytic  method  or  the  data 
that  go  Into  the  analysis.  The  analysis 
may  be  relatively  precise  where  com- 
pliance costs  are  involved,  but  hazy  In 
describing  equally  Important  benefits. 
It  Is  Inherently  difficult  to  establish  a 
common  basis  for  weighing  costs 
against  benefits,  since  each  side  of  the 
scale  will  hold  calculations  of  different 
precision.    These    drawbacks    counsel 
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against  too  great  a  reliance  on  num- 
bers, not  against  performing  some 
analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
proposed  regulations. 

Even  proponents  of  cosi-benefit 
analysis  recognize  its  limitations. 
Murry  Weidenbaum.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, testified  In  our  subcommittee 
hearing. 

Although  the  emphasis  on  benefit-cost 
analyses  is  welcome,  such  analytical  tech- 
niques have  not  l>een  developed  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  them  the  exclu- 
sive basis  for  evaluating  regulatory  propos- 
als. 

This  is  why  8.  1080  does  not  use 
cost-benefit  analysis  in  a  strict  eco- 
nomic sense. 

For  too  many  years,  the  cost  side  of 
the  cost-benefit  analysis  has  gotton  all 
of  the  publicity,  all  of  the  financial 
analyses,  and  all  of  the  colorful  rheto- 
ric. Murray  Weidenbaum  created  a 
quotable  number  that  is  now  the  rhe- 
troical  standard  in  the  field— the  costs 
of  regulation  is  $120  billion  per  year. 
It  Is  a  nice  number  because  it  is  large 
and  divides  by  the  number  of  months 
In  the  year  without  the  use  of  a  pocket 
calculator. 

But  what  does  this  number  mean 
without  calculating  the  benefits?  I  like 
the  example  used  by  Mark  Green, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Post  a  few 
months  ago.  What  if  someone  at- 
tacked General  Motors  for  Imposing 
$60  billion  dollars'  worth  of  costs  on 
the  economy,  without  mentioning  that 
the  company  also  produced  four  mil- 
lion cars? 

Two  vital  points  must  be  made 
whenever  these  cost  figures  are  held 
up  as  a  reason  to  cut  back  Federal  reg- 
ulation. Plrst.  It  is  imperative  for  us  to 
look  at  what  percent  of  the  figures 
relate  to  inefficiency  and  what  percent 
are  the  costs  attributable  to  having 
worthwhile  programs. 

Second,  the  benefits  of  Federal  regu- 
lation are  every  bit  as  Important  as 
their  costs.  Indeed,  they  are  the 
reason  Congress  passed  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Euid  Recovery 
Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  other  Im- 
portant health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental statutes  in  the  first  place. 
What  are  the  benefits  and  what  are 
those  benefits  worth.  If  they  can  be 
computed? 

Widespread  evidence  of  the  substan- 
tial benefits  arising  from  government 
regulation,  particularly  health,  safety, 
and  environmental  regulation,  contin- 
ue to  mount.  The  Center  for  Policy  Al- 
ternatives at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  prepared  a  study 
quantifying  these  benefits. 

A  few  of  the  center's  conclusions 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  kinds  of 
benefits  we  must  maximize.  This  study 
concluded:  The  benefits  of  regulating 
air  pollution  from  major  sources  range 
from  $5  billion  to  $58  billion  per  year; 


OSHA  limitations  on  worker  exposure 
to  asbestos  may  result  in  a  reduction 
of  630  to  2,500  deaths  per  year  from 
lung  cancer  and  asbestosis;  motor  vehi- 
cle occupant  protection  standards 
saved  over  28.000  lives  between  1966 
and  1974. 

In  an  independent  study  prepared 
for  EPA  by  three  western  universities, 
researchers  concluded  that  the  bene- 
fits of  controlling  stationary  source  air 
pollution  are  at  least  twice  as  large  as 
their  costs.  The  study  found  that  the 
reduction  in  deaths  and  chronic  Illness 
which  resulted  from  air  pollution  re- 
ductions from  stationary  sources 
achieved  from  1970  to  1977  amounted 
to  more  than  $8  billion  annually' 

In  that  study.  "National  Accomplish- 
ments in  Pollution  Control:  1970  to 
1980,"  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  complied  a  list  of  case 
studies  concerning  the  Clean  Water 
Act  which  shows  similarly  dramatic 
Improvement  of  our  water  resources. 

Other  studies  clearly  Indicate  that 
OSHA  inspections  result  in  reduced 
exposure  and  reduced  mortality.  One 
researcher  at  Cornell  estimates  the 
value  of  the  t>eneflts  of  these  lr\spec- 
tlons  at  $5  billion  per  year. 

A  study  by  Mark  Green  and  Norman 
Waltzman  calculated  the  aggregate 
benefits  from  five  health  and  safety 
agencies  to  be  $37.1  billion  in  1978 
alone. 

These  studies,  calculating  the  bene- 
fits already  achieved  by  Federal  regu- 
latory programs,  demonstrate  the  Im- 
portance of  the  benefit  component  of 
regulatory  analysis.  At  the  same  time. 
S.  1080  recognizes  that  i^ture  benefits 
are  generally  harder  to  ^oject  than 
potential  costs.  The  bill  do«6  not  sug- 
gest that  agencies  should  struggle  to 
assign  numerical  values  to-potential 
costs,  benefits  or  effects  which  are 
really  subjective.  Where  the  bill  di- 
rects agencies  to  compare  costs  and 
benefits.  It  makes  clear  that  the  agen- 
cies need  not  do  so  either  on  a  mone- 
tary or  mathematical  basis.  The  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  recognizes  that 
many  costs  and  benefits  cannot  be 
quantified.  They  need  only  be  de- 
scribed by  the  agency  In  the  rulemak- 
ing. In  addition,  when  numerical  esti- 
mates are  used,  the  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  specify  the  ranges  of  their 
predictions  and  explain  the  margins  of 
error  Involved  In  both  the  methods 
and  the  estimates  used. 

There  Is  no  unique  way  to  value 
human  pain  and  suffering,  diseases 
and  injury  In  monetary  terms.  S.  1080 
recognizes  the  Impossibility  of  this 
task  and,  unlike  some  approaches, 
does  not  require  that  benefits  out- 
weigh costs.  Rather,  the  requirement 
Is  that  the  benefits  of  a  rule  Justify  Its 
costs. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  princi- 
ple which  has  shaped  the  development 
of  this  legislation:  regulatory  reform  Is 
value  neutral.  It  has  to  be  if  we  are  to 


deal  effectively  with  the  competing  de- 
mands facing  our  modem  complex  In- 
dustrial society.  The  American  people 
are  demanding  that  we  get  rid  of 
overly  burdensome  Federal  rules  and 
regulations.  Our  businesses  and  indus- 
tries are  demanding  that  we  cut 
through  the  mountains  of  time  con- 
suming and  complicated  redtape.  They 
need  relief  from  the  burdens  of  over- 
lapping and  duplicative  regulations. 
All  Americans  are  demanding  that  we 
streamline  the  regulatory  process  and 
get  the  Government  off  their  backs. 

But  with  an  equally  loud  voice,  the 
American  people  are  telling  us  that  we 
must  continue  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  a  recent  Harris  poll  con- 
cluded that  "not  a  single  major  sector 
of  the  public  wants  to  see  environmen- 
tal laws  made  less  strict." 

During  the  summer  of  1980,  Public 
Opinion  magazine  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute  concluded 
that  68  percent  of  the  American  public 
agrees  that  if  companies  were  left  to 
themselves,  and  not  regulated,  all  con- 
sumers would  suffer. 

A  majority  of  Americans  feel  that  it 
Is  a  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  public  health  and 
safety.  Not  only  do  the  American 
people  feel  that  Government  has  a 
proper  role  to  play,  they  are  demand- 
ing that  we  make  workplaces  safe  and 
healthy,  that  we  eliminate  cancer- 
causing  chemicals  from  our  food,  our 
children's  clothing,  our  schools  and 
our  homes,  and  that  we  insure  that 
toxic  and  nuclear  wastes  do  not  endan- 
ger the  health  and  well-being  of  gen- 
erations of  Americans  not  yet  bom. 

Just  last  month  we  learned  that  27 
recognized  or  suspected  carcinogens 
routinely  have  been  stocked  In  chemis- 
try laboratories  at  secondary  schools 
around  the  country.  As  legislators  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  guard  against 
letting  the  hidden  costs  of  our  marvel- 
ous Industrial  technology  be  the  lives 
of  our  grandchildren  or  reduced  life 
expectancy  for  students  In  high  school 
chemistry  classes.  We  have  seen  what 
happens  when  we  do  not  have  strictly 
enforced  regulations  to  guarantee  the 
safe  storage  and  disposal  of  toxic  and 
hazardous  materials.  These  are  costs 
we  Just  cannot  afford  to  Impose  on  so- 
ciety today  or  100  years  from  now. 

Because  of  these  demands,  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  directs  agencies  to 
assess  costs  and  benefits  in  a  neutral 
way.  While  an  agency  must  address 
the  costs  to  business  from  requiring 
technology  controls  to  reduce  a  health 
hazard,  it  must  also  suldress  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  workers  from  substi- 
tuting personal  protective  devices  for 
technology  control.  When  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute  estimates  that  2.5 
million  people  will  die  prematurely 
over  the  next  35  years  because  of  In- 
haling cancer-causing  asbestos  fibers 
in   the  workplace,   OSHA   must   take 
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those  millions  of  lives  into  account, 
and  must  look  at  the  failure  to  save 
them  as  a  cost  to  our  society. 

Likewise,  the  provisions  of  S.  1080. 
from  regulatory  analysis  to  the  Bump- 
ers amendment  apply  equally  to  regu- 
latory and  deregulatory  activity.  This 
legislation  sets  out  good  tools  for  pro- 
ducing better  regulation.  It  therefore 
should  apply  equally  when  regulators 
want  to  shift  risks  and  burdens  from 
business  and  industry  to  the  workers, 
consumers,  and  taxpayers  whom  Con- 
gress sought  to  protect  by  establishing 
regulatory  programs  in  the  first  place. 
Deregulatory  actions  should  be  fully 
analyzed  and  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  scrutiny  as  other  regulations. 

Having  described  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  regulatory  analysis.  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  the  me- 
chanics of  how  the  regulatory  analysis 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  operate. 
When  an  agency  publishes  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  for  a  major  rule, 
the  notice  will  Include  a  summary  of 
the  preliminary  regulatory  analysis. 
The  analysis  Itself  will  be  available  to 
the  public  as  part  of  the  rulemaking 

file. 

The  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
win  Include  succinct  descriptions  of 
the  potential  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
proposed  rule  and  explain  how  they 
will  come  about,  including  descriptions 
of  the  people  likely  to  receive  the  ben- 
efits or  incur  the  costs.  This  require- 
ment that  agencies  describe  the  classes 
of  people  who  will  be  primarily  affect- 
ed by  the  rulemaking  serves  two  im- 
portant purposes.  First,  certain  stat- 
utes Identify  special  persons  or  classes 
of  people  Intended  to  receive  special 
protection.  Some  examples  of  such 
special  papulations  include  the  handi- 
capped, the  elderly,  pregnant  women, 
or  provisions  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
meant  to  protect  asthmatics.  Second, 
our  consensus  amendment  addresses 
the  concerns  raised  by  Senators 
Sasser  and  Specter  that  the  agencies 
must  Identify  particular  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment likely  to  recieve  the  benefits 
or  Incur  the  costs  of  a  particular  rule. 

We  deliberately  chose  the  word  "suc- 
cinct" In  section  622(c)(2)  to  under- 
score the  preliminary  nature  of  this 
analysis.  The  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  forms  the  basis  for  public 
comment  on  major  rules.  We  do  not 
want  the  agency  to  have  so  thorough- 
ly assessed  costs  and  benefits  that 
they  are  already  locked  into  a  position. 
At  this  stage  In  the  rulemaking,  the 
agencies  should  not  be  wasting  reams 
of  paper  filling  the  Federal  Register  or 
the  rulemaking  file  with  an  analysis 
which  we  fully  Intend  will  change  as 
the  parties  affected  by  the  rulemaking 
comment  on  It. 

As  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  has 
developed,  we  have  taken  several  steps 
to  deal  with  the  problem  that  costs  are 
generally  overestimated  while  benefits 
are  underestimated.  This  is  so  because 


the  regulated  industries  themselves 
provide  the  data  for  compliance  costs. 
Learning  curves,  economies  of  scale, 
and  technological  innovation  are  gen- 
erally ignored. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  recognized 
one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  indus- 
try's propensity  to  overestimate  costs 
when  it  Indicated  in  its  report  that 
compliance  costs  are  to  be  amortized: 

"Annual  effect "  also  should  include  that 
portion  of  the  amortized  capital  costs  of 
compliance  that  may  reasonably  he  attrib- 
uted to  a  given  year. 

The  consensus  amendment  also 
adopts  language  proposed  by  Senator 
Kennedy  during  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
agencies  may  not  rely  on  cost  or  bene- 
fit information  submitted  by  outside 
parties  unless  It  is  accompanied  by 
supporting  data  or  analysis  enabling 
the  agency  and  other  commenters  to 
assess  its  reliability.  Similarly,  the 
consensus  amendment  incorporates 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's requirement  that  agencies  de- 
scribe in  the  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  the  action  they  have  taken  to 
verify  scientific  data. 

Because  regulatory  analysis  is  a 
management  tool,  we  have  placed  it  in 
chapter  6  of  title  5  with  consequences, 
particularly  for  Judicial  review,  which 
I  will  describe  later.  It,  like  the  other 
management  devices  in  chapter  6,  will 
be  used  to  improve  and  coordinate  the 
Federal  regulatory  process. 

Regulatory  analysis  is  in  short,  a 
procedural  tool  for  pulling  together  in- 
formation and  getting  valuable  Input 
from  Interested  members  of  the 
public.  After  all  of  the  relevant  Infor- 
mation Is  gathered,  and  reasonable 
lawful  altematives  have  been  consid- 
ered in  light  of  the  public  comments 
received.  S.  1080  directs  the  agency  to 
ask  two  questions  before  it  issues  a 
final  regulation:  Do  the  benefits  of  the 
rule  Justify  Its  costs  and  Is  the  rule  ef- 
fective? 

These  two  questions  are  phrased  in 
statutory  terms  in  section  622(d)  of 
the  consensus  amendment.  Except 
where  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  acting,  when  it 
issues  a  major  rule,  the  agency  must 
make  a  reasonable  determination  that 
the  benefits  of  the  rule  justify  Its  costs 
and  that  the  rule  will  substantially 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  rulemak- 
ing In  a  more  cost  effective  manner 
than  the  alternatives  considered. 

This  language  and  the  parallel  lan- 
guage In  the  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  Is  both  deliberate  and  impor- 
tant. First,  the  agency  must  make  rea- 
sonable determinations.  Complicated 
formulas  and  unintelligible  assess- 
ments are  not  contemplated.  The  reg- 
ulatory analysis  is  Just  a  way  for  the 
agency  to  set  out  the  policy  choices 
which  will  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the 
enabling    legislation,    compare    on    a 


nonmathematlcal  basis  the  costs  and 
benefits  It  foresees,  make  rational 
judgments  about  the  tradeoffs  In- 
volved and  finally,  to  articulate  In 
plain  English  why  it  made  the  policy 
decision  it  did. 

This  is  a  commonsense  approach  to 
rulemaking.  The  questions  asked  are 
no  more  than  those  a  reasonable 
person  would  ask  before  making  any 
important  decision  and  the  model  Is 
the  familiar  reasonable  man  standsird 
in  tort  law.  Within  the  bounds  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  sub- 
stantive statutory  scheme  which  gov- 
erns agency  actions,  we  are  giving  the 
agencies  a  procedural  framework  for 
assessing  the  social  and  economic 
Impact  of  their  major  rules. 

Next  the  bill  rejects  the  notion  that 
the  ultimate  test  of  regulation  Is 
whether  benefits  exceed  or  outweigh 
costs.  The  statutory  question  is  wheth- 
er the  benefits  of  a  rule  "justify"  its 
costs.  Rulemaking  cannot  be  a  ledger 
sheet  with  costs  on  one  side  and  bene- 
fits on  the  other,  and  the  term  "Justi- 
fy" underscores  our  rejection  of  pol- 
icymaking by  numbers.  In  many  regu- 
latory settings  no  numbers  are  avail- 
able, and  benefits  and  costs  cannot  be 
quantified. 

In  all  regulatory  decisions,  the  quali- 
tative judgment  of  the  agency  is  essen- 
tial. Indeed,  the  primary  factors  to  be 
considered  In  rulemaking— the  policies 
and  principles  of  the  underlying  sub- 
stantive statute— are  always  qualita- 
tive. 

We  are  asking  the  agencies  to  make 
reasonable  commonsense  choices.  We 
are  canalizing  their  application  of  sub- 
stantive statutory  principles  by  having 
them  articulate  how  the  benefits  of 
the  rule  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the 
rulemaking  proceeding  and  thus  justi- 
fy the  costs  involved.  Since  the  over- 
riding concern  Is  the  benefits  Congress 
sought  to  achieve  in  enacting  the  ena- 
bling legislation,  frequently  the  bene- 
fits of  a  rule  will  warrant  Its  costs  even 
though  the  rule  would  fall  a  strict 
cost-benefit  test. 

Similarly,  by  requiring  the  agencies 
to  make  reasonable  determinations 
that  their  major  rules  substantially 
achieve  rulemaking  objectives  more 
cost  effectively  than  the  altematives 
they  have  considered,  we  are  not  di- 
recting them  to  choose  the  least  costly 
alternative.  Having  considered  the  al- 
tematives recommended  by  the  affect- 
ed public,  the  agencies  must  evaluate 
the  alternatives'  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
rule,  not  seek  cheaper  ways  to  achieve 
less.  The  goal  Is  to  maximize  the  t>ene- 
fits  of  regulation,  while  minimizing 
the  costs  and  burdens  on  the  public, 
not  to  reduce  the  costs  of  regulation  at 
all  costs. 

The  cost  effectiveness  provision  of  S. 
1080  is  intended  to  state  a  basic,  and 
the     sponsors     believe,     indisputable 
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point:  That  the  most  cost  effective  al- 
ternative is  the  one  which  will  achieve 
the  same  goal,  in  terms  of  health  or 
other  benefits,  at  a  lower  cost— both 
social  and  economic— than  the  other 
alternatives  considered.  In  most  cases, 
this  requirement  will  reduce  compli- 
ance costs  for  regulated  industries.  I 
say  "most  cases."  because  a  regulation 
which  shifts  those  costs  to  workers, 
consumers,  or  other  third  parties,  is 
not  cost  effective. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  concerns  about  the 
impact  of  S.  1080"s  regulatory  analysis 
provisions  on  substantive  statutes.  S. 
1080  is  a  procedural  bill.  Both  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees  took  steps  to  insure  that 
S.  1080  would  not  alter  substantive 
statutes.  To  avoid  overriding  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  consensus  substi- 
tute provides  that  a  regulatory  analy- 
sis shall  be  made  "where  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  implication  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the 
enabling  statute  pursuant  to  which 
the  agency  is  acting."  Thus,  S.  1080's 
regulatory  analysis  provisions  will 
apply  only  where  they  are  consistent 
with  the  underlying  statute. 

Since  1946.  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  has  defined  the  procedural 
steps  an  agency  must  follow  in  rule- 
making. As  the  Judiciary  Committee 
affirmed  In  its  report,  nothing  in  this 
bill  alters  the  procedural  nature  of  the 
APA.  Substantive  factors  which  agen- 
cies must  consider  in  rulemaking  deci- 
sions are  still  determined  by  substan- 
tive enabling  legislation.  Moreover, 
when  the  enabling  statute  sets  out  the 
way  various  factors— whether  costs  to 
be  avoided  or  benefits  to  be  attained— 
should  be  considered,  the  provisions  of 
the  enabling  statute,  rather  than  S. 
1080,  are  dispositive. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  we 
must  remember— Just  as  the  agencies 
and  the  courts  which  will  implement  it 
must  always  keep  in  mind— that  Con- 
gress has  already  made  an  overarching 
Judgment  about  the  benefits  of  a 
policy  warranting  its  costs  when  it 
makes  safe,  healthy  workplaces,  clean 
air  and  water  or  other  goals  national 
priorities,  and  establishes  regulatory 
programs  to  achieve  those  goals.  This 
bill  does  not  upset  the  balances  Con- 
gress strikes  in  writing  such  statutes, 
because  regulatory  analysis  cannot  be 
applied  where  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  enabling  statutes. 

The  determination  of  whether  the 
regulatory  analysis  is  inconsistent 
with  the  relevant  enabling  statute 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  statu- 
tory language,  legislative  history,  pre- 
vious court  interpretations  of  related 
statutory  provisions  and  other  evi- 
dence of  congressional  intent.  S.  1080's 
regulatory  analysis  and  other  provi- 
sions give  the  agencies  a  framework 
for  articulating  policy  options,  benefit- 
ing from  public  discussion  of  those  op- 


tions and  exercising  their  rational 
judgment  in  choosing  regulatory  alter- 
natives. A  procedural  bill,  like  this 
one,  cannot— and  S.  1080  does  not— in- 
troduce into  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, factors  which  are  inconsistent 
with  Congress  intent  in  enacting  par- 
ticular regulatory  laws. 

This  bill  is  premised  on  the  principle 
that  we  cannot  stand  here  and  amend 
statutes  ranging  from  OSHA  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  and  other  statutes  gov- 
erning trade  and  banking,  through  the 
backdoor.  That  is,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
cedual  bill.  If  these  statutes  need  to  be 
reformed  at  all,  they  should  be  amend- 
ed on  a  case-by-case  basis,  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

As  Senators  Laxalt.  Thurmond. 
BiDEN  and  I  wrote  to  Senators  Staf- 
ford and  Randolph  in  describing  the 
narrower  exceptions  clause  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  bill— 

The  important  point  to  emphasize  is  that 
S.  1080  will  not  alter  or  override  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  or  any  specific 
enabling  statute.  Thus,  the  enabling  statute 
pursuant  to  which  an  agency  is  acting  will 
ultimately  determine  what  factors  cannot 
be  considered  in  a  particular  rulemaking. 

Increased  public  participation  in 
rulemaking  is  a  key  part  of  this  legis- 
lation. FYom  discussing  regulatory 
reform  with  business  people  in  my 
home  State  of  Vermont.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  principal  reason  we 
hear  such  a  loud  cry  for  regulatory 
reform  from  all  over  the  country,  is 
the  redtape  and  paperwork  which  is 
being  imposed  on  good,  hardworking 
people  by  Washington  regulators  who 
have  lost  touch  with  what  it  means  to 
have  to  deal  with  their  regulatory  re- 
quirements. This  is  why  S.  1080  directs 
Federal  regulators  to  solicit  and  care- 
fully consider  ideas  from  the  public  of 
ways  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  regula- 
tion through  more  cost  effective,  less 
burdensome  alternatives.  The  agencies 
will  also  be  required  to  take  into  ac- 
count and,  where  appropriate,  to  ac- 
commodate differences  between  the 
various  geographic  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  ways  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  will  promote  public  par- 
ticipation in  rulemaking  is  through 
the  use  of  hybrid  rulemaking  proce- 
dures when  major  rules  are  being  con- 
sidered. Under  current  law.  in  Infor- 
mal rulemakings,  an  agency  must  give 
interested  persons  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  and  allow  them  an 
opportunity  to  comment  in  writing. 
The  agency  may  use  procedures  in  ad- 
dition to  simple  notice  and  comment, 
in  its  discretion.  These  additional  pro- 
cedures have  been  dubbed  hybrid  pro- 
cedures because  they  are  a  cross  be- 
tween the  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures of  informal  rulemaking  and  the 
full  trial-like  procedures  of  formal 
rulemaking  which  are  used  only  when 
required  by  statute. 


These  hybrid  procedures  include 
useful  techniques  like  public  meetings, 
panel  discussions,  presentation  of  staff 
arguments  for  comment,  oral  presen- 
tations and  direct  and  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses.  They  will  enhance 
interested  parties'  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  agency's  thinking  prior  to 
promulgation  of  a  final  major  rule. 

The  main  reason  for  using  hybrid 
procedures  in  S.  1080  is  to  collect  in- 
formation from  the  public  and  fully 
air  the  Issues  involved  in  the  rulemak- 
ing. These  procedures  are  designed  to 
assist  the  agency  in  resolving  material 
issues  of  fact,  and  to  avoid  future  liti- 
gation by  confronting  conflict  at  the 
rulemaking  stage.  When  hybrid  rule- 
making works,  the  result  is  a  more  in- 
formed agency,  a  better  chance  of  re- 
solving differences  among  members  of 
the  regulated  community  or  between 
the  public  and  the  agency,  and  in  the 
end.  a  better  rule. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the 
impact  of  hybrid  rulemaking  on  the 
length  and  complexity  of  the  hearing 
process.  Such  procedures  may  increase 
the  time  necessary  to  complete  infor- 
mal rulemaking  proceedings  and  make 
them  even  more  formal  and  trial-like 
than  the  current  rulemaking  system. 
Public  participation  is  essential  to  fair 
and  effective  rulemaking,  but  a  need- 
lessly long  and  complex  hearing  will 
unfairly  affect  those  participants  less 
able  to  pay  the  costs  of  lawyers,  con- 
sultants, and  expert  witnesses  if  the 
rulemaking  is  being  dragged  out  by 
the  parties  with  the  deepest  pockets. 

Second,  intensively  contested  hear- 
ings could  result  in  agency  decisions  to 
avoid  rulemaking  altogether,  rather 
than  to  sustain  the  added  procedural 
burdens  and  the  threat  of  Judicial 
wingclipping.  The  use  of  hybrid  proce- 
dures may  be  healthy  in  some  rule- 
makings, but  using  them  too  much 
may  poison  the  atmosphere  and 
impede  action  on  vital  agendas.  Also. 
Federal  regulations  have  to  be  written 
in  plain  English,  and  an  excessively 
adversarial  proceeding  may  result  in 
regulations  that  sound  more  like  court 
decrees  than  rules  implementing  acts 
of  Congress. 

The  hybrid  rulemaking  issue  has 
been  examined  thoroughly  during  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  consensus  substitute.  I 
believe  this  compromise  strikes  a  good 
balance  between  the  sometimes  com- 
peting needs  for  thorough  and  open 
rulemaking  proceedings  and  the 
prompt  completion  of  those  proceed- 
ings. 

I  was  also  concerned  that  individuals 
and  public  interest  groups  would  be  at 
a  disadvantage  where  their  counter- 
parts in  business  and  industry  are  able 
to  sustain  the  high  cost  of  lengthy  and 
complicated  proceedings.  Therefore, 
the  consensus  amendment  encourages 
the  agencies  to  establish  procedures  to 
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insure  orderly  and  expeditious  pro- 
ceedings, including  the  designation  of 
representatives  to  make  oral  presenta- 
tions or  conduct  direct  or  cross-exami- 
nation on  behalf  of  multiple  parties 
with  common  interests. 

We  have  also  dealt  with  the  serious 
concern  that  the  agencies  would  un- 
necessarily formalize  the  informal 
rulemaking  process  by  adopting  adver- 
sarial procedures  in  order  to  avoid  ju- 
dicial reversal.  Wisely,  S.  1080  careful- 
ly limits  the  use  of  the  most  trial-like 
procedures— direct  and  cross-examina- 
tion—to those  major  rules  where  the 
agency  has  determined  that  other  pro- 
cedures are  inadequate  to  resolve  sig- 
nificant factual  issues  on  which  the 
rule  is  based. 

In  addition.  Judicial  review  of  agency 
procedural  choices  is  very  limited. 
There  is  no  judicial  review  of  an  agen- 
cy's choice  of  procedures  in  nonmajor 
rulemakings.  An  agency's  failure  to 
use  a  particular  procedure  is  grounds 
for  appealing  only  major  rules,  and 
even  then,  the  scope  of  judicial  review 
is  restricted.  Unless  it  has  precluded  a 
fair  consideration  and  informed  reso- 
lution of  a  central  issue  of  the  rule- 
making taken  as  a  whole,  the  failure 
to  adopt  a  particular  hybrid  mode  will 
not  result  in  a  remand. 

S.  1080's  hybrid  rulemaking  proce- 
dures have  one  aim:  To  open  the  door 
to  more  flexible  informal  hearing  pro- 
cedures, but  not  to  create  a  procedural 
trap  for  the  unwary  or  a  vehicle  for 
imposing  delay  and  complexity  where 
they  might  be  viewed  as  useful  results 
for  a  particular  party  to  the  rulemak- 
ing. I  think  the  compromise  we  have 
struck  achieves  that  goal. 

These  linriitations  on  the  use  of 
hybrid  rulemaking  procedures  bring 
me  to  another  critical  feature  of  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act.  Any  major 
piece  of  legislation  will  spawn  some 
litigation,  but  we  have  spumed  the 
idea  of  turning  this  bill  into  a  relief 
program  for  lawyers. 

At  every  point  where  we,  and  the 
many  litigators  we  have  consulted  in 
developing  S.  1080,  felt  a  particular 
provision  might  give  rise  to  litigation 
for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  delay  tactic,  we 
have  restricted  the  scope  of  Judicial 
review. 

The  first  set  of  restrictions  is  on  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  trigger  for  regula- 
tory analysis,  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  a  rule  is  a  major  rule.  As  intro- 
duced, S.  1080  permitted  full  Judicial 
review  of  the  major  rule  determina- 
tion. 

We  rejected  that  approach  in  favor 
of  a  combined  system  of  limited  execu- 
tive oversight  and  even  more  limited 
Judicial  review,  for  two  reasons.  First. 
the  Judicial  review  mechanism  does 
not  begin  to  operate  until  after  the 
process  has  been  completed  and  both 
the  agency  and  outside  parties  have 
spent  enormous  amounts  of  time  and 
money  in  the  rulemaking  proceeding. 


Second,  there  was  a  real  danger  that 
the  agencies  would  assign  major  rule 
status  to  more  rules  than  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  judicial  reversal.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  be  sure  agency 
resources  will  be  directed  at  the  truly 
most  important  regulations,  the  150- 
250  rules  each  year  which  really  have 
a  significant  impact  on  our  society  and 
economy.  If  more  than  that  go 
through  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
cost-benefit  analysis,  the  quality  of 
those  analyses  will  go  downhill  very 
quickly. 

A  rule  may  be  selected  as  major  and 
subjected  to  the  regulatory  analysis 
process  in  several  different  ways.  For 
the  most  part,  these  decisions  are  not 
subject  to  judicial  review.  Under  the 
consensus  amendment,  when  the 
President  or  his  designee  determines  a 
rule  is  major  because  of  the  factors 
listed  in  the  bill,  that  determination  or 
designation  is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  Likewise,  when  an  agency  des- 
ignates a  rule  as  major  because  of  a 
substantial  impact  on  particular  sec- 
tors of  our  society  and  economy  listed 
in  S.  621(4)(B),  there  is  no  judicial 
review. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  permitted 
one  exception  to  the  general  preclu- 
sion of  judicial  review  of  the  question 
whether  a  rule  is  major.  The  agency's 
determination  of  whether  a  rule  is  or 
is  not  major  under  the  $100  million 
impact  test  may  be  set  aside  "only 
upon  a  clear  and  convincing  showing 
that  the  determination  is  erroneous  in 
light  of  the  information  available  to 
the  agency  at  the  time  it  made  the  de- 
termination." There  is  no  interlocuto- 
ry review. 

After  an  agency  has  already  gone 
through  full  notice  and  comment,  the 
courts  should  not  overturn  a  rule 
lightly.  The  reviewing  court  should 
not  force  the  agency  to  go  back  and  do 
a  regulatory  analysis  unless  the 
agency  clearly  was  shirking  its  respon- 
sibility to  thoroughly  evaluate  a  rule 
which  without  a  doubt  would  have  a 
$100  million  impact  on  the  economy. 

Anyone  challenging  a  rule  because 
of  any  agency  error  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  rule  is  major,  must 
meet  a  very  high  burden  of  proof.  The 
challenger  must  demonstrate  to  the 
reviewing  court  that  the  agency's  de- 
termination was  clearly  erroneous. 
Moreover,  this  burden  must  be  met 
solely  on  the  basis  of  data  and  infor- 
mation available  to  the  agency  at  the 
time  it  made  the  determination.  Data 
received  or  developed  during  the  com- 
ment period  will  not  be  admissible  on 
this  point. 

The  second  restriction  on  judicial 
review  addresses  the  important  prob- 
lem of  how  to  provide  for  regulatory 
analysis  as  an  evaluative  tool  without 
inviting  Judicial  review  of  the  regula- 
tory analysis  itself.  We  do  not  want  to 
create  a  judicial  review  mechanism  re- 
sembling the  judicial  treatment  of  en- 


vironmental impact  statements  under 
the  National  Environmental  PoMcy 
Act  of  1969  (NEPA).  or  to  generate  the 
complex  and  time-consuming  litigation 
that  followed  NEPA. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  gone 
into  this  problem  over  the  last  3  years. 
In  our  Joint  report  on  S.  262  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
and  Judiciary  Committees  quoted 
Charles  Schultze.  chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. That  quote  pinpoints  the  rea- 
sons S.  1080  again  strictly  limits  judi- 
cial review  of  the  regulatory  analysis: 

*  *  *  Judicial  evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
these  analyses  will  hamper  achievement  of 
the  goal,  not  promote  it.  The  key  function 
of  the  Federal  courts  in  reviewing  adminis- 
trative action  Is  to  evaluate  the  substantive 
conformity  of  the  decisions  to  the  statute 
and  to  assure  individual  rights  have  been  re- 
spected in  the  decision  process.  The  court's 
function  is  not  to  second  guess  internal 
management  Judgements  or  processes.  If 
every  assertion,  phrase  or  figure  in  a  regula- 
tory analysis  can  be  subjected  to  adversary 
attack  and  litigation,  then  new  delays  in  the 
regulatory  process  seem  a  likely  prospect. 
These  delays  will  happen  with  no  offsetting 
gains  in  the  quality  of  analysis  in  its  actual 
use  by  the  decisionmaker.  In  fact,  given 
human  nature,  if  these  documents  are  to 
become  the  basis  of  invalidating  agency 
action,  then  they  are  likely  to  become  litiga- 
tion oriented  briefs  rather  than  candid  at- 
tempts to  examine  the  difficult  choices  that 
regulations  inevitably  involve.  Their  value 
to  decisionmakers,  as  well  as  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  will  be  severely  Im- 
paired •  •  • 

Section  623(d)  of  S.  1080  adopts  the 
same  restriction  on  judicial  review  of 
the  regulatory  analysis  as  we  included 
In  S.  262.  The  regulatory  analysis 
itself  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial review.  Neither  the  manner  in 
which  the  regulatory  analysis  was  per- 
formed, nor  the  agencies'  methods  and 
findings,  nor  the  contents  or  sufficien- 
cy of  the  analysis  is  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

When  a  court  reviews  an  agency 
action,  the  issue  is  whether  the  rule 
itself  is  legally  valid.  The  statute  clear- 
ly directs  the  courts'  focus  on  whether 
the  agency,  in  issuing  the  rule,  acted 
in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  manner. 

Thus  the  courts  should  not  second- 
guess  the  agencies'  policy  decisions. 
We  do  not  want  them  appraising,  af- 
firming or  reversing  an  agency  rule  on 
the  basis  of  what  a  regulatory  analysis 
says  or  how  it  was  done.  But  the  regu- 
latory analysis  will  be  one  part  of  the 
rulemaking  record  on  review.  To  the 
extent  relevant  to  an  issue  before  the 
court,  it  will  be  available  to  and  mayt>e 
considered  by  a  court  in  determining 
the  legal  validity  of  the  rule  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  analysis. 

The  court  will  look  at  the  statement 
of  basis  and  purpose  published  by  the 
agency  to  determine  whether  the  rule 
is  valid  when  viewed  in  light  of  the 
factors  which  the  agency  is  required 
or  permitted  by  law  to  consider.  The 
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regxilatory  analysis,  along  with  all  of 
the  other  information  in  the  rulemak- 
ing file  will  serve  as  background  infor- 
mation to  explain  the  agencys  think- 
ing to  reviewing  court.  The  material 
listed  in  section  553(f)  will  show  the 
court  how  the  agency  reached  the  reg- 
ulatory policy  decision  it  did.  It  is  only 
that  policy  decision,  the  final  rule, 
that  is  subject  to  Judicial  review,  and 
the  standard  is  the  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious test. 

This  restriction  on  judicial  review  of 
the  regulatory  analysis  is  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
better  regulatory  management  by  the 
agencies.  The  regulatory  analysis  is  a 
procedural  tool  to  help  the  agencies 
develop  well-reasoned  rules  which  will 
achieve  the  objectives  established  by 
the  underlying  substantive  legislation, 
and  the  courts  may  not  look  at  it  in 
suiy  other  way.  We  have  prohibited  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  regulatory  analysis 
itself  because  such  Judicial  review 
would  result  in  increased  litigation 
and  unnecessary  delay. 

Another  regulatory  management 
device  In  S.  1080  is  the  periodic  review 
of  rules.  The  agencies  will  review  their 
existing  major  rules  on  a  10-year  cycle, 
to  insure  that  they  continue  to  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  the  enabling  statute 
and  do  so  cost  effectively.  The  agen- 
cies will  not  have  to  review  all  of  their 
rules.  Rather  their  efforts  will  be  con- 
centrated on  rules  which  are  major  at 
the  time  of  review. 

The  last  major  feature  of  S.  1080.  its 
executive  oversight  provisions,  was  de- 
veloped during  committee  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  The  principles  of 
avoiding  delay  in  rulemaking,  having 
appropriate  oversight  occur  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rulemaking  process,  not 
altering  substantive  law  and  limiting 
regulatory  analyses  to  major  rules 
govern  these  provisions. 

The  consensus  substitute  permits 
the  President  to  establish  procedures 
for  both  executive  and  independent 
agencies'  compliance  with  S.  1080's 
regulatory  management  tools.  These 
tools  are  described  in  chapter  6  of  title 
5.  They  Include  the  regulatory  analy- 
sis, the  10-year  review  of  rules,  the 
regulatory  agenda  and  calendar,  regu- 
latory deadlines  and  the  President's 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  Federal 
regulatory  activity. 

The  President  may  delegate  this  au- 
thority to  establish  procedures  for 
agency  compliance  with  subchapters 
II  and  III  of  chapter  6.  to  the  Vice 
President  or  to  an  officer  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  procedures  established  by  the 
executive  branch  under  section  624(a) 
must  be  consistent  with  prompt  rule- 
making and  the  public  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  them 
before  they  are  adopted. 


Next,  the  President  or  his  designee 
will  have  the  authority  to  monitor, 
review  and  insure  agency  implementa- 
tion of  the  procedures  they  estab- 
lished. It  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize that  this  review  is  strictly  proce- 
dural. New  section  624  makes  this 
clear,  and  the  point  is  underscored  in 
section  8  of  the  bill  which  emphasizes 
that  S.  1080  in  no  way  alters  rulemak- 
ing authority  which  Congress  has 
vested  in  the  agencies. 

Thus,  the  President  or  his  designee, 
which  would  almost  certainly  be  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
cannot  delay  or  overrule  agency  deci- 
sions concerning  the  substance  of  spe- 
cific rulemakings.  Substantive  .  rule- 
making authority  remains  in  the  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition,  all  written  comments 
will  be  part  of  the  rulemaking  file  so 
that  when  OMB  does  exercise  this  au- 
thority its  written  comments  will  be 
on  the  record. 

The  regulatory  analysis  provisions 
permit  the  President  or  his  designee  to 
decide  a  rule  is  a  major  rule  under  the 
$100  million  test,  or  because  it  will 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  specified 
sectors  of  our  society  and  economy. 
This  authority  may  only  be  exercised 
by  the  executive  branch  within  30 
days  after  the  agency  issues  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking.  This  provi- 
sion will  prevent  OMB  from  delaying 
promulgation  of  a  rule  by  declaring  it 
major  and  requiring  the  agency  to  do 
a  regulatory  analysis  after  the  rule- 
making is  well  underway. 

There  is  also  a  75-rule  cap  on  the 
number  of  rules  the  President  or  OMB 
designate  as  major  in  any  fiscal  year. 
The  reason  for  this  provision  is  simple. 
Regulatory  analysis  cost  money.  GAO 
testified  before  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  summer  that  the 
cost  of  a  single  analysis  can  range 
from  $33,000  to  $1.2  million.  The  aver- 
age estimated  cost  of  such  an  analysis 
Is  $128,000. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  prevent 
the  agencies  from  wasting  their  limit- 
ed resources  doing  regulatory  analysis 
where  it  is  not  warranted.  This  75-rule 
cap  serves  a  signal  that  we  want  better 
regulation  and  that  we  do  not  want  to 
tie  up  Federal  regulators. 

Finally.  S.  1080  is  a  solid  bipartisan 
regulatory  reform  bill.  It  represents 
years  of  effort  for  some  of  us,  since  it 
embodies  previous  legislative  proposals 
to  reform  the  regulatory  process.  The 
country  needs  this  legislation  and 
needs  It  now.  It  Is  an  Important  part  of 
our  effort  to  get  the  economy  back  on 
its  feet. 

I  think  we  all  know  how  urgently 
our  country  needs  this  legislation  or 
we  would  not  have  81  cosponsors. 
Having  worked  with  Senator  Laxalt 
for  over  a  year  now  to  write  and  nur- 
ture this  bill,  I  think  I  have  a  good 
grasp  on  how  Important  the  balances 
we  have  been  able  to  strike  really  are. 


If  we  are  going  to  see  S.  1080  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President  this  year, 
maintaining  that  balance  Is  crucial. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  enact- 
ment of  S.  1080  by  adding  marginally 
related  amendments  which  will  be  so 
hotly  contested  as  to  prolong  debate 
indefinitely.  Nor  can  we  risk  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoing  the  bill  because  uncon- 
stitutional amendments  were  added 
here. 

We  will  be  considering  several 
amendments  during  this  debate.  I 
have  described  the  principles  which 
guided  Senator  Laxalt  and  me  in  de- 
veloping S.  1080.  These  guiding  princi- 
ples will  also  be  the  criteria  against 
which  I  measure  all  of  the  amend- 
ments we  discuss. 

As  a  manager  of  the  bill,  here  are 
the  questions  I  will  ask  myself  as  we 
debate  and  vote  on  each  amendment 
to  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act: 

Will  it  boost  the  agencies'  ability  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  regulatory 
programs  while  lowering  social  and 
compliance  costs?  If  so,  I  will  fight  for 
It,  for  this  Is  the  essence  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Will  it  promote  prompt  and  expedi- 
tious rulemaking?  If  so,  I  will  support 
It. 

Will  It  invite  concerned  Americans- 
small  business  people,  individuals,  and 
public  Interest  groups  of  every  stripe- 
to  lend  their  practical  experience  to 
the  decisionmaking  process?  If  so.  I 
will  support  It. 

Will  It  give  business  and  Industry  a 
free  ride  by  shifting  regulatory  com- 
pliance costs  onto  the  backs  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  consumers?  If  so,  I 
will  fight  It. 

Does  it  abuse  the  committee  process 
by  trying  to  amend  substantive  stat- 
utes through  the  backdoor?  If  so.  I 
will  vigorously  oppose  the  amendment. 

WiU  the  amendment  kill  this  bill?  I 
will  not  stand  by  and  risk  enactment 
of  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  with 
unconstitutional  amendments  which 
would  force  the  President  to  veto  this 
important  legislation. 

Before  we  move  on  to  the  debate 
there  are  several  people  I  want  to 
thank  for  all  their  help  and  support  In 
putting  together  this  legislation.  First, 
my  friend  Senator  Laxalt  whose  abili- 
ty, hard  work,  and  willingness  to  meet 
my  concerns  in  a  true  bipartisan  spirit 
has  been  extraordinary.  I  appreciate 
not  only  his  expertise,  but  the  close 
personal  relationship  we  have  had  in 
putting  this  bill  together. 

Senators  Eagleton  and  Roth  and 
their  staffs  have  worked  with  us  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees'  versions  of  the  bill.  Bene- 
fiting from  the  work  and  efforts  of  the 
members  of  both  committees,  we  have 
been  able  to  improve  the  bill  and  bring 
to  the  floor  a  good  compromise  vehi- 
cle. 
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Certainly  I  want  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  in 
thanking  Senators  Thurmond  and 
BiDEN  and  their  staffs,  who  have  sup- 
ported and  aided  our  efforts. 

Most  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  staff 
of  the  Regulatory  Reform  Subcommit- 
tee who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this 
important  legislation: 

Jock  Nash,  Bob  Cynkar.  Anne  Ger- 
rity,  and  Susan  Fanning  from  Senator 
Laxalt's  staff. 

John  Podesta,  Arm  Harklns,  Ben 
Scotch.  Sam  Klnzer.  Sarah  Schubert. 
Karen  McQulllen,  and  especially 
Nancy  Rowe,  of  my  own  staff. 

Charles  Kinney  with  Senator  Byrd. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  today  begins  consideration 
of  a  very  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, S.  1080,  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  This  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Paul  Laxalt  on  April  30,  of  last  year, 
enjoys  a  remarkable  degree  of  support 
from  Members  of  this  body,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  81  Senators 
Joined  Senator  Laxalt  In  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  While  there  are  differ- 
ent points  of  view  regarding  various 
provisions  of  S.  1080.  some  of  which 
will  find  expression  In  the  form  of 
floor  amendments,  there  still  appears 
to  be  a  solid  consensus  on  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Before  briefly  discussing  some  of  the 
major  provisions  of  S.  1080.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  and  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Laxalt,  chairman  of  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Subcommittee,  for  his 
fine  work  on  this  bill.  Also,  Senator 
Leahy,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  taken  a  strong 
Interest  in  S.  1080  and  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  assuring  careful  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Finally,  Sena- 
tors Roth  and  Eagleton.  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  contribu- 
tions which  their  committee  made  to  a 
balanced  debate  on  this  bill. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  our  colleagues 
are  aware.  S.  1080  was  Jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  Both  committees  reported 
amended  versions  of  S.  1080.  which 
differed  significantly  on  several 
points.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  our  committees  have  been  able  to 
work  out  a  consensus  version  which  re- 
solves most  of  the  differences  In  the 
bills  reported  by  the  Judiciary  and 
Governmental  Affairs.  A  few  signifi- 
cant differences  remain,  however,  and 
I  understand  that  floor  amendments 
will  be  offered  which  deal  with  these 
differences.  Most  notably,  the  commit- 
tees were  unable  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
Executive  oversight  of  Independent 
agencies. 

Unlike  certain  bills  which  the  Judici- 
ary and  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees considered  during  the  96th 
Congress.  S.  1080  Is  not  Intended  to  be 


a  comprehensive  regulatory  reform 
bill.  Its  provisions  focus  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  new  rules  and  the  review 
of  existing  rules.  Its  single  most  Im- 
portant feature  is  the  requirement 
that  agencies  describe  and  analyze  the 
benefits,  costs,  and  other  adverse  ef- 
fects of  each  new  major  regulation, 
and  that  an  agency  make  a  reasonable 
determination  that  the  benefits  of  a 
particular  regulation  justify  its  costs 
and  other  adverse  effects.  S.  1080  also 
establishes  new  procedures  to  be  uti- 
lized In  Informal  rulemaking  and  es- 
tablishes a  mechanism  whereby  all  ex- 
isting major  rules  are  reviewed  over  a 
10-year  period  to  assess  whether  they 
should  be  continued,  revised,  or  with- 
drawn. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the 
bin  relate  to  Judicial  review  of  agency 
rulemaking.  Section  706  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  (APA)  would 
be  amended  to  require  that  a  review- 
ing court  determine  whether  the  fac- 
tual basis  of  a  rule  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  553  has  substantial  sup- 
port in  the  rulemaking  file.  S.  1080 
also  directs  a  reviewing  court  not  to 
accord  a  presumption  of  validity  to  an 
agency's  determinations  on  Issues  of 
law,  but  still  allows  the  court  to  give 
the  agency  interpretation  such  weight 
as  It  warrants.  These  changes  in  the 
Judicial  review  provisions  of  the  APA 
are  part  of  a  legislative  proposal  which 
has  come  to  be  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Bumpers  amendment.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Bumpers  amendment 
have  generated  some  amount  of  con- 
troversy and  were  an  area  In  which  S. 
1080,  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  differed  from  the  verson 
reported  by  Governmental  Affairs.  I 
am  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  a 
compromise  version  of  the  Bumpers 
amendment  language  has  been  worked 
out  between  Senator  Bumpers  and 
those  interested  In  his  judicial  review 
proposals,  including  representatives  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  I  imder- 
stand  that  Senator  Bumpers  will  offer 
that  compromise  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  S.  1080. 

Having  sunmiarized  the  major  provi- 
sions of  S.  1080,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  the  need  for  legislation  such  as 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  In  review- 
ing the  performance  of  our  numerous 
Federal  agencies  over  the  past  two 
decades,  two  facts  become  Increasingly 
apparant.  First,  this  vast  regulatory 
apparatus  has  not  brought  about  sig- 
nificant Improvements  in  general 
health,  safety,  and  environmental 
quality  for  the  American  people.  This 
point  is  carefully  documented  in  the 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
S.  1080,  report  No.  97-274.  This  fact 
was  also  discussed  at  hearings  on  S. 
1080,  which  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Regulatory  Reform  on 
May  14  of  last  year.  For  example, 
Robert  Crandall,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings    Institution    testified    that. 


"Thus  far,  we  have  little  evidence  that 
any  of  these  programs  has  Improved 
human  health  or  safety." 

A  second  fact  which  becomes  readily 
apparent  Is  that  these  various  Federal 
regulatory  schemes,  which  are  rela- 
tively unsuccessful,  are  being  carried 
out  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  to  American  busi- 
nesses. A  variety  of  statistics  can  be 
cited  to  describe  the  very  high  cost  of 
Federal  regulation.  For  example,  regu- 
latory costs  are  now  running  in  excess 
of  $100  billion  each  year  or  about 
$1,800  for  every  American  family.  Fed- 
eral paperwork  annually  costs  busi- 
nesses from  $25  to  $32  billion.  In  1978. 
Federal  environmental  and  safety  re- 
quirements increased  the  price  of  a  car 
by  $666.  In  1977.  Government  regula- 
tions added  between  $1,500  and  $2,500 
to  the  cost  of  a  new  house.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  figures  documenting 
the  high  cost  of  Federal  regulatory 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  looking  at  the  In- 
creasing number  of  studies  and 
amount  of  literature  describing  the  in- 
effectiveness of  Federal  regulatory 
programs  and  their  high  cost  to  Amer- 
ican citizens,  one  quickly  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  costs  of  these  reg- 
ulatory piograms  are  exceeding  their 
benefits.  That  situation  is  what  econo- 
mists refer  to  as  overregulation  of  our 
economy.  The  serious  adverse  effects 
of  overregulation  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly well  known.  They  Include  a 
high  Inflation  rate,  lower  productivity, 
and  less  Innovation  on  the  part  of  the 
private  business  sector.  Because  gov- 
ernmental regulation  has  such  a  far- 
reaching  Impact  on  our  economy  and 
because  of  the  present  state  of  that 
economy  and  our  current  budget  defi- 
cits, there  should  be  every  Incentive  to 
avoid  Inefficient.  Ineffective,  costly 
Government  activity. 

The  Federal  Government  simply 
cannot  continue  along  the  path  which 
It  has  pursued  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. First,  Federal  agencies  must 
wean  themselves  away  from  the 
notion  that  a  new  regulation  is  the 
best  cure  for  every  social  ill.  As  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  con- 
cluded In  Its  exhaustive  "Study  on 
Federal  Regulation": 

Simply  because  a  problem  exists  and.  in 
theory,  is  remediable  does  not  mean  that 
regulation  or  other  government  interven- 
tion is  desirable.  Controls  should  only  be 
undertaken  where  there  is  a  clearly  identi- 
fied problem  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
solved,  and  where  the  imticipated  achieve- 
ments are  significant  and  not  vitiated  by 
projected  adverse  consequences. 

Second,  once  an  agency  has  deter- 
mined that  a  regulation  Is  clearly  nec- 
essary, it  should  make  every  effort  to 
promulgate  the  best  regulation  possi- 
ble—one in  which  benefits  and  costs 
are  carefully  analyzed  and  compared 
and  which  takes  the  most  cost-effec- 
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tlve  approach  to  the  particular  prob- 
lem to  be  solved. 

This  second  area  is  one  in  which  pas- 
sage of  S.  1080  should  have  a  very  ben- 
eficial effect.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
key  provisions  of  S.  1080  are  those 
which  require  the  agencies  to  identify, 
analyze,  and  compare  the  benefits  of  a 
new  regulation  with  its  costs  and  other 
adverse  effects.  More  specifically,  an 
agency  Is  directed  to  include  in  its 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  a 
major  rule  a  description  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  proposed  rule,  a  description  of 
the  costs  and  other  adverse  effects  of 
the  rule,  and  a  description  of  alterna- 
tives for  achieving  the  identified  bene- 
fits. Also  required,  "where  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  Implication  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the 
enabling  statute  pursuant  to  which 
the  agency  is  acting."  is  an  explana- 
tion of  how  the  benefits  of  the  rule 
are  likely  to  Justify  the  costs  and 
other  adverse  effects  and  why  the  rule 
Is  more  cost-effective  than  other  alter- 
natives. When  the  agency  promulgates 
a  final  major  rule,  it  is  required  to  In- 
clude In  Its  statement  of  basis  and  pur- 
pose Its  determination  that  the  bene- 
fits Justify  the  costs  and  other  adverse 
effects  and  that  the  rule  Is  the  most 
cost-effective  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  the  application  of 
some  form  of  cost-benefit  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness analysis  to  agency  rule- 
making is  essential,  in  my  opinion.  If 
we  are  to  effectively  combat  the  prob- 
lem of  overregulatlon  of  our  economy. 
The  need  to  bring  some  measure  of  ob- 
jectivity to  agencies'  decisionmaking 
processes  through  such  analysis  seems 
clear  and  has  been  encouraged  by  a 
number  of  economists.  For  example. 
Bruce  Yandle,  a  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  Clemson  University,  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
tory Reform  as  follows: 

When  government  decision  makers  are  re- 
quired to  make  explicit  the  process  used  In 
arriving  at  decisions,  they  become  engaged 
with  the  problem,  gain  a  greater  perception 
of  the  potential  costs  and  benefits,  and  have 
an  added  incentive  to  offer  Improved  rules, 
or  regulations  that  provide  greater  benefits 
at  lower  costs.  Furthermore,  the  confronta- 
tion with  analysis  sometimes  causes  the  de- 
cision maker  to  back  away,  to  recognize  that 
the  problem  In  Its  present  state  is  less  costly 
than  the  alternative  originally  contemplat- 
ed by  the  regulator. 

No  one  would  deny  that  there  may 
be  difficulties  In  estimating  with  great 
precision  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a 
regulation,  particularly  In  the  various 
areas  of  social  regulation.  The  difficul- 
ties in  doing  such  analyses  should  not, 
however,  be  a  deterrent  to  doing  them 
at  all.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to  suggest 
that  we  have  been  and  should  contin- 
ue to  promulgate  regulations  with  no 
clear  idea  as  to  what  the  effects  on  our 
society  will  he.  That,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
not  an  acceptable  way  to  run  a  govern- 
ment. 


Also,  it  is  important  for  those  who 
have  concerns  about  the  regulatory 
analysis  provisions  of  S.  1080  to  under- 
stand that  S.  1080  does  not  mandate 
cost-benefit  analyses  in  the  strict  eco- 
nomic sense.  An  agency  is  not  re- 
quired, for  example,  to  evaluate  costs 
or  benefits  primarily  on  a  mathemati- 
cal or  numerical  basis.  S.  1080  requires 
an  agency  to  determine  whether  the 
benefits  of  a  proposed  rule  Justify  the 
costs  and  other  adverse  effects.  Quan- 
titative terms  such  as  "outweigh"  or 
"exceed"  have  been  avoided.  The  goal 
of  regulatory  analysis  is  to  require 
agencies  to  Identify  as  precisely  as  pos- 
sible the  range  of  effects  of  a  particu- 
lar rule  before  making  a  reasopable 
determination  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  promulgated.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
regulatory  analysis  is  simply  a  deci- 
sionmaking tool  for  bringing  some 
degree  of  objectivity  to  the  regulatory 
process. 

Another  Important  Improvement 
found  In  S.  1080  Is  its  revision  of  sec- 
tion 553  of  the  APA,  setting  forth  the 
procedures  which  agencies  must  follow 
in  informal  rulemaking.  The  current 
section  553  simply  requires  that  notice 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  that  Interested  persons  be  allowed 
to  submit  written  comments.  S.  1080 
alters  this  procedural  format  in  sever- 
al ways.  It  requires,  for  example,  a 
minimum  comment  period  of  60  days. 
It  lists  a  number  of  procedures  which 
agencies  may,  in  their  discretion,  uti- 
lize to  elicit  greater  public  participa- 
tion In  Informal  rulemaking. 

With  regard  to  major  rulemaking, 
the  bill  requires  agencies  to  hold  Infor- 
mal hearings  at  which  Interested  par- 
ties may  make  oral  presentations. 
Such  hearings  would  Include  an  oppor- 
tunity for  direct  and  cross-examina- 
tion where  other  procedures  are  inad- 
equate to  resolve  material  issues  of 
fact.  S.  1080  carefully  limits,  and  in 
some  instances  precludes.  Judicial 
review  of  an  agency's  choice  of  proce- 
dures. These  provisions,  together  with 
certain  others  creating  a  rulemaking 
file  and  expanding  the  notice  require- 
ments of  section  553.  embody  what  has 
collectively  come  to  be  known  as 
hybrid  rulemaking,  because  it  com- 
bines aspects  of  both  formal  and  infor- 
mal rulemaking.  The  Inclusion  of 
hybrid  rulemaking  provisions  in  S. 
1080  reflects  a  recognition  by  the  two 
committees  that  the  APA.  enacted  In 
1946,  no  longer  provides  sufficient 
guidance  to  the  agencies  as  to  what 
procedures  they  should  follow  In  pro- 
mulgating rules  which  involve  com- 
plex factual  issues.  S.  1080  should  pro- 
vide this  necessary  guidance.  These 
procedures  will  help  agencies  to  identi- 
fy and  resolve  complex  Issues,  allow 
for  a  careful  probing  of  the  factual 
basis  of  a  particular  rule,  and  produce 
a  better  record  for  Judicial  review.  To 
those  critics  who  charge  that  these 
procedures  may  be  too  time-consum- 


ing. I  would  respond  that  perhaps 
what  our  economy  needs  Is  fewer,  but 
better  and  more  carefully  analyzed 
regulations. 

A  final  aspect  of  S.  1080  which  I  feel 
will  be  helpful  in  Improving  the  regu- 
latory process  Is  Its  Executive  over- 
sight section.  The  consensus  version 
contains  the  oversight  language  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  I 
understand,  however,  that  Senator 
Glenn  plans  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  essentially  insulate  inde- 
pendent agencies  from  Presidential 
oversight  of  their  compliance  with  the 
regulatory  analysis  provisions  of  S. 
1080. 

I  am  opposed  to  such  an  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  centralized  over- 
sight and  management  of  these  new 
procedures  is  essential  to  insure  that 
all  agencies  comply  with  these  provi- 
sions and  that  conflicting  and  duplica- 
tive efforts  of  various  agencies  are 
eliminated.  For  these  purposes,  I  see 
no  reason  to  distinguish  between  inde- 
pendent and  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning  in  the 
area  of  Executive  oversight  with  the 
promulgation  of  Executive  Order 
12291  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  its  efforts  in  this 
regard  continued. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  S.  1080 
is  not  to  create  additional  work  for 
Federal  agencies— to  require  them  to 
surmount  additional  procedural  hur- 
dles in  promulgating  a  rule.  The  pur- 
pose of  S.  1080  Is  to  make  certain 
needed  procedural  changes  In  the  reg- 
ulatory process,  which  thus  far  has 
produced  relatively  unsuccessful  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  question  that  the 
American  people  desire  safe  and 
healthy  workplaces  and  a  healthy  en- 
vlrorunent.  These  are  goals  which  I 
strongly  support. 

There  can  be.  however,  very  signifi- 
cant differences  of  opinion  regarding 
how  best  to  achieve  these  goals,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  extent  and  the 
type  of  Government  Involvement  re- 
quired. Passage  of  S.  1080  would  be  a 
beginning  toward  correcting  some  of 
the  problems  of  our  regulatory  system 
which  have  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent in  recent  years.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  It  Is  only  a  beginning  and  that  an 
across-the-board  procedural  reform 
bill  such  as  S.  1080  is  but  one  ap- 
proach to  revamping  our  regulatory 
system. 

Strong  and  effective  Presidential 
oversight  Is  of  crucial  importance,  and 
the  Reagan  administration  has  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  its  commitment 
in  this  area.  Appointment  of  new  Indi- 
viduals to  fill  important  policymaking 
positions  In  the  agencies  Is  another  Im- 
portant aspect  of  regulatory  reform. 
Review  and  revision  of  various  organic 


statutes,  while  a  difficult  and  tedious 
task,  Ls  absolutely  necessary  and  cer- 
tainly promises  the  most  significant 
reform.  Modification  of  organic  stat- 
utes promises,  however,  to  be  time- 
consuming  and  politically  controver- 
sial. Passage  of  S.  1080  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  some  Important  and 
more  Inunediate  changes  such  as  Im- 
posing a  needed  economic  discipline  on 
agencies.  Improving  rulemaking  proce- 
dures, and  strengthening  Executive 
oversight.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Regulatory  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  1080,  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  a 
major  legislative  Initiative  which  is  the 
product  of  careful  and  painstaking 
work  by  both  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  This  legislation,  the 
first  significant  revision  of  the  Admin- 
istrative I»rocedure  Act  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1946.  effects  a  major  change 
In  the  procedures  governing  regula- 
tory action.  As  one  of  the  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  future  scholars  will  look 
back  on  it  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Initiatives  undertaken  by  this 
Congress. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  remarks. 
I  pause  to  recognize  the  crucial  role 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  played  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  As  chairman  of  the  Regu- 
latory Reform  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee,  Senator  Laxalt 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  this 
legislation.  Working  closely  with  Sena- 
tor Leahy,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  that  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  marshaled 
an  Impressive  degree  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  legislation,  including  the 
cosponsorship  of  82  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  are  all  Indebted  to  the 
Senators  from  Nevada  and  Vermont 
for  their  leadership  on  this  highly 
complex  yet  crucial  issue. 

The  scope  of  Federal  regulatory  ac- 
tivity has  expanded  greatly  In  the 
recent  past  and  has  had  successes  and 
failures.  Simply  because  numy  regula- 
tory programs  have  not  lived  up  to  ex- 
pectations, however.  Is  no  reason  to 
advocate  a  retreat  from  the  gotds 
these  programs  sought  to  attain.  We 
cannot  escape  from  the  dangers  posed 
by  modem  technology  without  a  sub- 
stantial governmental  role.  However, 
given  the  costs  of  regulations,  we  must 
take  care  that  they  are  Imposed  only 
where  necessary  and  except  where 
otherwise  provided  by  law  In  the  most 
cost-effective  manner  feasible,  consist- 
ent with  the  achievement  of  statutory 
goals.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  therefore.  Is  to  im- 
prove and  rationalize  the  operations  of 
the  regulatory  process,  In  order  to 
better  achieve  regulatory  goals. 

Any  discussion  of  regulatory  reform 
proposals  must  begin  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  change  in 


the  regulatory  climate  since  the  inau- 
guration of  Ronald  Reagan  almost  a 
year  ago  today.  President  Reagan 
came  to  office  with  a  recognition  of 
the  need  to  slow,  and  where  possible 
to  reverse,  the  gowth  of  Federal  regu- 
lation in  order  to  ease  its  crushing 
burden  on  the  economy.  However, 
unlike  prior  administrations  which 
had  expressed  the  same  concerns,  this 
administration  has  converted  rhetoric 
to  reality. 

Operating  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  12291,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Regulatory  Relief  has  insti- 
tuted an  aggressive  program  of  regula- 
tory review  and  analysis,  requiring 
among  other  things  that  the  benefits 
of  any  regulation  exceed  Its  projected 
costs.  As  implemented  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  through  the 
review  of  each  new  regulatory  propos- 
al, this  program  should  produce  a  real 
reduction  in  regulatory  costs  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Already,  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, a  generally  accurate  measure  of 
the  regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  has  declined  by  almost  a 
third  over  the  past  year.  The  adminis- 
tration estimates  that  regulatory 
changes  adopted  in  the  past  year  have 
saved  the  private  sector  over  $16  bil- 
lion In  regulatory  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  address 
briefly  each  of  the  three  fundamental 
Issues  which  this  legislation  raises: 
First,  the  legal  procedures  which  agen- 
cies must  use  in  issuing  regulations; 
second,  the  regulatory  analysis  mecha- 
nism as  a  device  for  comparing  regula- 
tory costs  and  benefits;  and  third,  the 
mechanism  for  Insuring  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  legisla- 
tion, most  notably  the  role  of  the 
F»resldent  In  the  regulatory  system. 

When  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  was  adopted  in  1946,  we  lived  in  a 
much  simpler  world  where  the  scope 
of  Federal  regulatory  activity  was  rela- 
tively limited  and  unobtrusive.  It  was 
not  unreasonable  at  that  time  to 
permit  Federal  agencies  to  issue  regu- 
lations through  the  simple  mechanism 
of  "notice  and  comment"  rulemaking. 
This  Involves  publishing  the  proposed 
regulation  in  the  Federal  Register,  ac- 
cepting written  comments  from  the 
public,  and,  after  considering  those 
comments.  Issuing  a  final  rule.  Since 
that  time.  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation governing  a  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  Issues.  Including 
such  sweeping  areas  as  occupational 
safety  and  health,  consumer  product 
safety,  and  environmental  protection. 
When  dealing  with  such  complex  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  issues,  some  of 
which  involve  scientific  and  technical 
Issues  at  the  very  threshold  of  human 
knowledge,  more  detailed  and  elabo- 
rate procedures  may  be  necessary. 

Following  a  line  of  Federal  appellate 
court  cases,  the  legislation  has  codified 
the  so-called  hybrid  rulemaking  case 


law  developed  by  Federal  courts,  es- 
tablishing a  hybrid  between  simple 
notice  and  comment  rulemaking  and 
more  formalized  on-the-record  pro- 
ceedings. Such  changes  include  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  proposed 
regrulation,  a  requirement  that  all  rele- 
vant documents  be  placed  in  a  public 
rulemaking  file  and  a  requirement 
that  the  agency  not  rely  on  informa- 
tion which  was  not  made  available  to 
the  public.  Even  more  detailed  proce- 
dural requirements.  Including  the  lim- 
ited use  of  cross-examination  of  expert 
witnesses  is  provided  for  "major 
rules,"  defined  as  those  rules  which 
will  have  a  $100  million  impact  armu- 
ally  on  the  economy  or  which  are  oth- 
erwise significant. 

While  these  additional  procedural 
requirements  are  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent with  agency  practice,  there  is  a 
danger  In  so  burdening  agencies  with 
procedural  requirements  and  restric- 
tions that  it  becomes  impossible  for 
them  to  function.  As  Lloyd  Cutler 
pointed  out  on  a  recent  article  on  for- 
eign affairs,  it  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly difficult  for  Government  to  orga- 
nize and  act  with  any  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. The  addition  of  more  Judicially 
reviewable  procedures  to  the  already 
burdened  regulatory  system  will  only 
exacerbate  this  problem.  Our  legisla- 
tion attempted  to  draw  a  fine  line  be- 
tween these  conflicting  concerns  and  I 
believe  it  provides  adequate  public 
protections  without  hamstringing  the 
decisionmaking  capabilities  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The  second  major  change  initiated 
by  this  legislation  Is  the  requirement 
that  a  regulatory  analysis  be  prepared 
by  an  agency  in  adopting  each  major 
rule.  Furthermore,  where  consistent 
with  its  enabling  statute,  no  major 
rule  may  be  Issued  unless  the  benefits 
of  the  rule  justify  the  costs  and  the 
rule  adopts  the  most  cost-effective  reg- 
ulatory alternative.  Congress  and  the 
public  have  recognized  that  the  bene- 
fits of  regulatory  programs  do  not 
come  cheap  and  that  given  our  current 
economic  difficulties,  we  cannot  afford 
a  risk-free  society.  I  believe  that  the 
requirement  for  a  limited  form  of  cost- 
benefit  balancing  will  only  codify  what 
should  be  good  decisionmaking  prac- 
tice in  any  case:  Adopt  the  least  costly 
and  most  effective  approach  where 
possible  and  make  sure  that  the  bene- 
fits of  your  proposed  action  bear  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  costs. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  point  stressed 
by  Senator  Laxalt  and  others:  These 
cost-benefit  requirements  do  not  apply 
where  they  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  enabling  statute  pur- 
suant to  which  the  agency  is  promul- 
gating a  regulation.  Where  Congress, 
in  another  statute  has  already  decided 
that  cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness 
considerations  should  not  apply,  S. 
1080  would  not  alter  that  result. 
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Finally,  section  624  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  significant  role  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  monitoring  and  reviewing 
agency  compliance  with  the  regulatory 
analysis  and  review  requirements  of 
this  legislation.  S.  1080  would  provide 
the  President  with  authority  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  guide  agency  com- 
pliance with  the  regulatory  analysis 
requirements  of  the  legislation  and 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  President 
could  "monitor,  review  and  insure 
compliance"  with  those  procedures. 
Any  such  procedural  directives  must. 
of  course,  be  consistent  with  the  ena- 
bling legislation  underlying  the  sUt- 
ute  and  the  agency  is  not  divested  of 
its  authority  to  take  final  action  in  a 
rulemaking.  Our  Intent  was  to  provide 
a  statutory  reinforcement  for  the  con- 
stitutional authority  the  President  is 
cxurently  exercising  under  the  Execu- 
tive order.  This  would  remove  any 
doubt  that  the  President  does  have 
this  authority  and  extend  that  author- 
ity to  the  Independent  agencies. 

Given  the  recognized  need  to  limit 
the  Judicial  reviewability  of  these  new 
requirements,  I  believe  that  a  signifi- 
cant role  for  the  President  is  essential 
if  this  legislation  Is  to  have  a  meaning- 
ful Impact.  It  has  become  Increasingly 
obvious  that  only  the  President  can 
adequately  coordinate  the  conflicting 
statutory  mandates  of  many  regula- 
tory programs.  We  cannot  rely  exclu- 
sively on  ad  hoc  agency  coordination 
or  congressional  oversight  to  Insure  co- 
ordinated and  cost-effective  regula- 
tions. 

The  role  of  the  President  In  the  reg- 
ulatory process  Is  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical issues  addressed  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Section  624  of  the  bill  acknowl- 
edges that  the  President  must  play  an 
important  role  In  overseeing  agency 
compliance  with  the  procedural  re- 
quirements of  this  bill  yet  not  displace 
any  authority  which  the  agency  may 
have  to  make  the  ultimate  decision  in 
the  rulemaking.  I  strongly  support 
this  section  of  the  bill  and  consider  It 
essential  for  meaningful  regulatory 
reform. 

Senator  Glenn  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  unique  status  of  the  In- 
dependent regulatory  agencies  and  the 
need  to  insulate  them  from  unwar- 
ranted Presidential  Interference.  I 
share  this  concern  to  some  extent,  but 
believe  that  when  such  agencies  issue 
legislative  rules  which  govern  the  con- 
duct of  broad  segments  of  society, 
some  Presidential  oversight  of  their 
procedures  is  appropriate.  I  hope  that 
we  can  reach  some  agreement  with  the 
Senator  on  this  issue. 

Another  important  Issue  is  the  need 
to  insure  that  the  President's  partici- 
pation in  the  rulemaking  process  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  I  understand  that  Sen- 
ator Levin  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
address  this  Issue.  While  I  share  the 
Senator's    objective,    I    believe    that 


there  are  several  problems  with  his 
proposal  and  therefore  will  offer  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  insure  that  written 
communications  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  agencies  about  regula- 
tions are  made  public.  However,  our 
amendment  will  not  subject  these  re- 
quirements to  Judicial  review  and 
would  minimize  the  attendant  paper- 
work burdens.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
give  careful  attention  to  this  issue 
when  it  is  brought  up. 

In  closing,  it  Is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  means  to 
achieve  national  regulatory  goals  with- 
out imposing  such  heavy  burdens  on 
the  economy  as  to  Interfere  with  our 
vital  economic  recovery  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  achieve  statutory 
goals  of  protecting  public  health  and 
safety  without  undue  costs  to  the 
economy.  This  legislation  is  a  mile- 
stone in  that  direction  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
when  S.  1080  was  introduced  last 
April,  the  legislation  immediately  at- 
tracted more  than  70  cosponsors  span- 
ning the  ideological  spectrum  in  the 
Seruite.  This  show  of  support  repre- 
sented a  clear  indication  of  the  level  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Congress  and  the 
country  with  the  recent  performance 
of  Federal  regulation  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  S.  1080  was  the  regulatory 
reform  vehicle  for  this  Congress.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  regulatory  reform  has 
become  a  motherhood  and  apple  pie 
Issue:  Everyone  is  for  it. 

Of  course,  if  intensity  of  concern 
were  enough  to  produce  a  regulatory 
reform  bill,  the  Senate  would  have 
done  so  long  ago.  My  colleagues  are 
well  aware  that  a  comprehensive  regu- 
latory reform  bill  Is  coming  to  the 
Senate  floor  today  only  after  at  least  3 
years  of  painstaking,  continuous  and 
sometimes  acrimonious  debate  in  the 
Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees  and  elsewhere.  Fashion- 
ing effective  legislation  in  this  area 
has  proven  to  be  a  daunting  task.  I 
want  to  particularly  commend  Sena- 
tors Laxalt,  Leahy,  and  Roth  and 
their  staffs  for  working  so  long,  hard, 
and  doggedly  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
state  In  which  the  Senate  finds  it 
today.  Working  in  good  faith  and  in 
the  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation, 
they  have  wisely  recognized  the  value 
of  achieving  consensus  where  possible 
on  a  bill  this  controversial  and  techni- 
cal. 

The  basic  challenge  In  fashioning  a 
regulatory  reform  bill  has  been  to  im- 
prove the  regulatory  process,  not  para- 
lyze It  or  destroy  it.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  has  his  own  litany  of  horror 
stories  from  constituents  about  the  ex- 
cesses of  Federal  regulation.  We  can 
all  cite  examples  of  regulation  that 
were  trivial,  wrongheaded,  duplicative, 
maddening  or  simply  Inane.  We  know 
that  regulations  have  sometimes  been 


promulgated  without  serious  regard  to 
the  burden  imposed  on  those  regulat- 
ed. 

Generally,  however,  despite  the  fre- 
quent frustrating  failings  of  regula- 
tion. Members  of  Congress,  and  our 
constituents,  recognize  the  need  for 
Federal  regulation.  Reflected  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Judiciary  and 
Governmental  Affairs  Committees  on 
this  and  previous  reform  proposals  is  a 
recognition  that  this  modem,  complex 
society  cannot  exist  without  consider- 
able Federal  regulation,  particularly 
where  the  environment,  health  and 
safety  are  concerned. 

Our  substantial  commitments  in 
these  areas  have  been  more  than  laud- 
atory: they  have  been  essential  to  our 
hopes  of  maintaining  a  decent  society. 

We  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve 
the  regulatory  process:  to  make  our 
regulations  more  cost  conscious:  to 
permit  regulated  parties  more  discre- 
tion to  devise  imaginative  ways  to 
reach  stated  goals,  rather  than  dictate 
methods  of  compliance.  But  the  goal 
remains  clear:  improving  regulation.  If 
there  Is  one  thing  we  can  be  certain  of 
in  this  complex  world.  It  is  that  the 
free  and  unfettered  play  of  market 
forces  will  not  produce  a  decent  socie- 
ty In  the  late  20th  century.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  Intuitively  and 
consistently  reflect  that  sentiment  In 
public  opinion  polls:  they  have  no 
desire  to  pretend  that  we  can  return  to 
a  simpler  age  when  Government  regu- 
lation was  unnecessary. 

I  believe  that  the  so-called  consensus 
amendment  which  reconciles  most  of 
the  differences  between  the  Judiciary 
and  Governmental  Affairs  Committees 
successfully  walks  the  tightrope 
needed  to  Improve  regulation  through- 
out the  Government.  Because  such  a 
balancing  act  is  essential  to  the  sup- 
port which  other  Senators  and  I  have 
given  to  this  reform  effort,  I  think  It  is 
Important  to  spend  some  time  explain- 
ing how  the  consensus  amendment  at- 
tempts—and by  and  large  succeeds— to 
bring  about  reforms  which  are  both 
meaningful  and  balanced.  Such  an  ex- 
planation also  demonstrates,  I  believe. 
Just  how  important  it  is  to  avoid 
unbalancing  the  bill  during  Senate 
consideration. 

TAKIltG  CAMS  so  THAT  rXOCKDURAL  RKFORM  IXC- 
I8LATI0N  WILL  NOT  UNDOtCUT  SUUTANTIVE 
RKULATORT  LAWS 

One  of  the  difficulties  Involved  in 
fashioning  S.  1080  relates  primarily  to 
the  scope  and  potential  Impact  of  the 
legislation.  S.  1080  represents  the  first 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  since  1946: 
therefore,  the  changes  it  makes  prom- 
ise to  affect  the  procedures  of  Federal 
rulemaking  everywhere  the  APA  gov- 
erns, and  sweep  over  a  striking  diversi- 
ty of  agencies,  functions  and  problems. 
It  applies  equally  to  rulemakings  in- 
volving entry  requirements  for  truck- 
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ers  and  the  Installation  of  scrubbers  In 
coal-fired  powerplants.  In  sweeping 
across  this  vast  area,  the  legislation 
must  walk  some  fine  lines.  As  is  made 
clear  many  times  in  the  committee  re- 
ports, and  as  will  be  made  clear  during 
floor  debate,  S.  1080  is  procedural  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  designed  to  avoid 
doing  violence  to  hundreds  of  statutes 
produced  by  Congress  dealing  with  the 
substance  of  Federal  regulation. 

This  general  design  was  particularly 
present  in  the  work  of  the  committees 
to  clarify  how  the  provisions  of  S.  1080 
operate  when  requiring  an  agency  to 
explain  how  regulatory  benefits  Justi- 
fy regulatory  costs  and  how  the  alter- 
native selected  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive among  those  which  will  substan- 
tially achieve  the  rulemaking  objec- 
tives. Both  committees  have  empha- 
sized that  S.  1080  is  not  intended  to  re- 
quire cost  consideration  when  to  do  so 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  lan- 
guage or  congressional  Intent  ex- 
pressed In  the  underlying  enabling 
statute. 

BALANCIlfC  THX  IfXED  rOR  AODmOIfAL  RULE- 
MAKIMC  PROCSDintES  AGAINST  THK  NEED  FOR 
AGENCY  rLEXmiLITY  AND  EXPEDITION 

Even  where  procedures  are  con- 
cerned, this  general  legislation  had  to 
be  fashioned  with  obvious  care.  The 
legislation  prescribes  procedures  for 
agencies  which  have  vastly  different 
missions,  challenges,  problems,  and 
track  records.  In  adopting  the  APA 
originally,  Congress  was  sensitive  to 
this  diversity.  The  very  limited  "notice 
and  comment"  requirements  of  section 
553  on  Informal  rulemaking  were  de- 
signed to  give  the  agency  full  flexibil- 
ity and  latitude  in  bringing  its  exper- 
tise to  bear  In  the  way  Judged  most  ef- 
fective. 

In  recent  years,  both  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  taken  a  variety  of 
steps  based  on  a  shared  belief  that  the 
stakes  are  simply  too  high  in  informal 
rulemaking  concerning  significant 
rules  for  such  scanty  procedures.  This 
legislation  responds  to  the  consensus 
that  the  agencies  should  be  subject  to 
additional  congresslonally  mandated, 
general  requirements.  Yet,  the  need 
for  some  flexibility  remains  even  more 
acute  than  when  the  APA  was  promul- 
gated, because  many  more  agencies 
with  diverse  and  challenging  missions 
have  been  created.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  bring  its  technical  expertise 
to  bear  on  some  of  the  most  difficult, 
scientific,  and  technological  questions 
facing  society,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
prescribe  procedures  which  are  so  nu- 
merous or  time-consimiing  that  the 
agency  will  be  too  busy  Jumping  proce- 
dural barriers  or  shuffling  paper  to 
consider  acid  rain  or  toxic  wastes.  Nor 
does  it  make  any  sense  to  think  that  a 
set  of  detailed  procedures,  however 
well-conceived,  will  be  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  EPA  and  the  ICC. 


For  this  reason,  the  consensus 
amendment  Intends  to  preserve  the  es- 
sential goal  of  fuller  and  more 
thoughtful  regulatory  deliberation, 
while  decreasing  the  chance  that  regu- 
latory analysis  will  become  a  regula- 
tory quagmire.  For  example,  while  the 
consensus  amendment  decided  that 
the  "major  rules"— generally,  those 
with  a  $100  million  or  equally  signifi- 
cant Impact— required  more  extensive 
new  procedures,  it  was  careful  to  keep 
In  mind  the  economic,  and  social,  costs 
of  overloading  the  regulatory  system. 
We  have  been  careful  to  limit  the  reg- 
ulatory controversies  for  which  cross- 
examination  would  be  used  and  made 
several  refinements  In  the  concept  of 
major  rule  to  reduce  the  possibility 
that  agency  resources  would  be  spread 
too  thin. 

INSURING  AN  APPROPRIATE  ROLE  FOR  REGULA- 
TORY ANALYSIS  OF  COSTS.  BENEFITS,  AND  AL- 
TERNATIVES 

The  same  kind  of  balance  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  way  in  which  both 
committees  described  how  a  regula- 
tory analysis  should  be  conducted.  I 
have  long  supported  the  notion  that 
agencies  promulgating  major  rules 
should  be  required  to  do  a  regulatory 
analysis  assessing  the  anticipated  costs 
and  benefits  of  regulatory  proposals 
and  their  alternatives.  To  my  mind, 
our  weakened  economic  condition  ne- 
cessitates more  rigorous  attention  to 
the  costs  of  regulation.  Regulations  do 
have  a  significant  impact  on  business, 
although  that  impact  Is  usually  exag- 
gerated severalfold.  and  I  believe  that 
agencies  should  anticipate  and  under- 
stand that  Impact  to  the  extent  rea- 
sonably possible. 

I  also  envision  that  benefits  should 
be  assessed  as  well  costs,  with  due  al- 
lowance for  the  fact  that  some  bene- 
fits do  not  lend  themselves  to  quantifi- 
cation. In  structuring  S.  1080,  we  have 
kept  In  mind  the  number  of  authorita- 
tive studies.  Including  those  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
which  show  that  cost-benefit  analysis 
is  and  will  likely  remain  a  primitive 
and  imprecise  tool.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly cognizant  of  the  tendency  of 
cost-benefit  analysis  to  give  Inordinate 
weight  to  costs,  because  they  give  the 
appearance— whether  real  or  illusory— 
of  being  more  quantifiable. 

As  a  result,  S.  1080  will  require  a  se- 
rious, professional  effort  to  realistical- 
ly assess  likely  beneficial  and  adverse 
Impacts  of  a  rule,  including  economic 
impacts,  and  to  quantify  costs  and 
benefits  where  reasonable.  It  will  rec- 
ognize the  all-too-frequent  tendency  of 
agencies  doing  cost-benefit  comparison 
to  provide  only  sketchy  information 
about  assumptions  and  methodologies 
employed:  regulatory  analyses  will 
present  quantifications  in  their  appro- 
priate units  of  measurement,  with 
error  rates  and  assumptions  clearly  ap- 
parent to  the  reader. 


Also,  S.  1080  will  require  that,  where 
benefits  or  costs  are  not  reasonably 
quantifiable,  they  must  nevertheless 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  analysis. 
They  can  neither  be  clothed  in  false 
quantification  nor  given  short  shrift, 
but  must  be  succinctly  and  precisely 
stated  and  considered  in  all  Important 
aspects  of  the  regulatory  analysis. 

Senators  may  recognize  the  pattern 
Just  set  out  as  essentially  the  "better 
practice"  now  employed  by  agencies 
with  some  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence with  regulatory  analysis.  For. 
this  may  In  fact  be  S.  1080's  most  Im- 
portant accomplishment  In  the  regula- 
tory analysis  area:  Insuring  a  more 
consistent  application  Govenunent- 
wide  of  existing  techniques  for  appro- 
priate analysis  and  alternatives  at 
Issue  In  major  rulemakings. 

What  the  supporters  of  S.  1080  have 
consistently  and  deliberately  avoided 
is  the  false  assumption  made  by  some 
cost-benefit  enthusiasts,  and.  indeed, 
possibly  implied  in  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  on  Regulation  (E.G. 
12991)  that  benefits  and  costs  can  be 
weighed  or  "netted  out"  with  anything 
resembling  mathematical  precision. 
This  understanding  Is  essential,  be- 
cause allowing  regulations  to  emerge 
only  where  the  benefits— somehow 
quantified- outweighed  the  costs 
would  be  unrealistic,  deceptive,  and 
frequently  abhorrent. 

AN  EVEN-HANDED  APPUCATIOH  TO  REGULATION 
AND  "DEREGULATION"  AUKE 

One  of  the  issues  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Conunlttee  considered  in  its 
hearings  on  S.  1080  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  regulatory  analysis  scheme 
at  its  heart  could  be  usefully  applied 
to  so-called  "deregulatory  rules."  rules 
which  reduce  the  burden  on  regulated 
parties.  In  his  testimony,  noted  Brook- 
ings Institution  economist  Lester  Lave, 
told  the  committee  that  "there  is  no 
question  that  regulatory  analysis  can 
be  used  for  deregulation,  and  further- 
more, no  question  that  It  should  be 
used." 

This  testimony  confirmed  the  belief 
of  several  committee  members,  includ- 
ing myself,  that  regulatory  analysis 
provisions  must  provide  for  a  careful 
review  of  the  relative  benefits  and 
costs  or  deregulation  and  a  comparison 
of  alternative  deregulatory  schemes  In 
order  to  minimize  their  potential  ad- 
verse consequences.  The  consensus 
amendment  is  completely  consistent 
with  this  Intent  by  recognizing  that 
deregulatory  rules  are  still  "rules" 
under  the  APA  and  should  be  subject- 
ed to  the  same  procedural  protections 
which  S.  1080  would  Impose  on  other 
regulatory  decisions. 

THE  WORK  REMAINING  AND  THE  THREAT  OF  AH 
UNBALANCED  BILL 

I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  Im- 
portant ways  In  which  the  bill  before 
us  seeks  to  achieve  a  meaningful  and 
balanced  reform  In  the  constructive. 
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bipartisan  spirit  that  has  prevailed  on 
this  matter  for  several  years.  However. 
I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  it  is  per- 
fection personified.  Some  important 
refinements  which  individual  Senators 
or  committees  correctly  seek  were  not 
included  in  the  "consensus  bill"  and 
must  be  if  the  bill  is  to  be  truly  bal- 
anced. Conversely,  several  troubling 
amendments  not  considered  at  any 
stage  of  the  deliberations  have  been 
proposed  and  need  to  be  defeated.  All 
told,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  end 
result  of  Senate  work  on  the  bill  could 
undercut  the  goals  which  so  many  of 
us  have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to 
aujhieve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  very  con- 
cerned, as  we  work  on  this  bill,  about 
the  cumulative  impact  of  the  various 
"reforms"  that  we  might  be  called 
upon  to  include  in  S.  1080.  The  legisla- 
tion already  contains  significant  new 
analytical  and  other  requirements  for 
regulatory  agencies.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  are  justified  on  their  own 
terms.  However,  in  pursuing  valid 
goals,  the  new  requirements  will  clear- 
ly take  some  toll  by  making  regulation 
a  more  difficult  and  time-consuming 
process. 

Against  that  background,  we  should 
be  especially  wary  of  multiplying  the 
difficulties  through  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  way  that  regulations— 
once  they  emerge  from  the  reformed 
regulatory  process  at  the  agencies- 
will  be  treated  by  the  President,  the 
courts  and  the  Congress. 

To  begin  with,  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential involvement  in  the  regulatory 
process:  I  believe  that  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate role  for  the  President  or  his 
high-level  designees  to  play  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  caused  by  the 
present  system  of  "regulatory  plural- 
ism." 

By  that  I  mean  single-focus  agencies 
pursuing  single-minded  regulatory 
missions,  often  with  little  awareness  of 
the  cumulative  impact.  Recent  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties  have  become  in- 
creasingly troubled  by  this  problem— 
particularly  in  light  of  our  recent  eco- 
nomic woes  and  the  continuing  prolif- 
eration of  new  regulatory  subjects. 
While  I  have  some  substantial  con- 
cerns about  the  scheme  that  President 
Reagan  has  employed.  I  generally  un- 
derstand the  need  felt  by  recent  Presi- 
dents to  experiment  with  strength- 
ened executive  oversight  pursuant  to 
Executive  order. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  I  had 
complete  say  in  the  matter,  I  would 
have  attempted  to  codify  a  Presiden- 
tial oversight  power  in  this  legislation. 
I  question  whether  we  have  acquired 
sufficient  experience  with  the  various 
Executive  order  experiments  to  legis- 
late meaningfully  and  carefully  on  the 
subject. 

Further,  as  Senators  Roth  and 
Laxalt  know  only  too  well,  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  Executive  oversight  provi- 


sion in  legislation  of  this  type  can 
raise  as  many  questions  as  it  answers 
and  require  a  very  delicate  balancing 
act. 

Section  624  of  S.  1080  addresses  this 
most  difficult  of  issues  and  moves 
toward  providing  a  responsible  bal- 
ance. The  section  only  gives  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee  the  authority  to 
monitor,  review,  and  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  this  legis- 
lation—a recognition  of  both  the  ad- 
vantages of  some  uniform,  centralized 
administration  of  these  new  require- 
ments and  a  recognition  of  the  Presi- 
dent's obvious  responsibilities  in  this 
area. 

However.  In  light  of  the  cleaif  ques- 
tions raised  by  a  general  grant  of  au- 
thority to  insure  procedural  compli- 
ance, the  legislation  puts  important 
strictures  on  exercise  of  the  oversight 
power:  The  agency  head  remains  the 
substantive  decisionmaker:  his  statuto- 
ry authority  to  initiate  or  complete  a 
rulemaking  is  not  displaced. 

And  it  is  my  understanding  that 
Senator  Glenn's  continuing  concern 
over  the  impact  of  Executive  oversight 
on  Independent  agencies  will  result  in 
further  clarification  of  our  clear 
intent  to  limit  Executive  oversight  to 
insuring  agency  compliance  with  regu- 
latory analysis  procedures.  Senator 
Glenn's  work  will  also  lead  to  the 
placement  of  tight  time  frames  on 
what  may  be  an  important  component 
of  executive  oversight  under  section 
624:  review  of  the  regulatory  analyses 
which  agencies  are  to  prepare  for 
major  rules. 

These  time  frames  will  add  to  the 
general  injunction  now  in  section  624. 
that  the  procedures  devised  by  the 
President  to  carry  out  Executive  over- 
sight are  to  be  consistent  with  the 
prompt  completion  of  a  rulemaking. 

One  important  element  of  the  Exec- 
utive oversight  balancing  act  remains: 
Adoption  of  Senator  Levin's  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  Presidential  over- 
sight, whether  under  section  624  or 
some  other  authority,  is  carried  out  a 
manner  harmonious  with  the  values  of 
the  Administration  Procedure  Act. 
this  legislation  and,  even  more  broad- 
ly, fair  play. 

Failure  to  adopt  a  meaningful  re- 
quirement that  OMB  play  by  the  rules 
which  all  other  rulemaking  partici- 
pants do  would  undermine  public  con- 
fidence. It  would  raise  the  prospect  of 
politicized  regulatory  decisions,  with 
wealthy  interests  obtaining  from  the 
White  House  in  secret  what  they  could 
not  make  a  convincing  case  for  in 
public  before  the  agencies. 

Obviously,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
with  respect  to  court  review  also  re- 
quire a  very  careful  balancing  act.  A 
good  job  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
judicial  review  of  the  new  regulatory 
analysis  procedures  which  are  the 
heart  of  this  bill.  With  one  notable  ex- 
ception that  will  be  the  focus  of  an 


amendment  five  other  Senators  and  I 
will  offer,  the  bill  wisely  hews  to  the 
previous  consensus  that  regulatory 
analysis  requirements  should  not  be 
subjected  to  separate  procedural 
review.  Rather,  the  fruits  of  the  regu- 
latory analysis  should  be  consulted  as 
part  of  the  relevant  record  when  the 
rule  itself  is  reviewed. 

And.  while  I  initially  had  substantial 
objections  to  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment, on  grounds  that  it  would  inject 
substantial  uncertainty  and  an  unwise 
degree  of  judicial  interference  during 
review  of  regulations,  the  current  com- 
promise between  the  White  House  and 
Senator  Bumpers  is  something  I  can 
live  with. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  compromise 
essentially  applies  throughout  the 
court  system  the  better  practices  of 
the  courts  most  experienced  with  judi- 
cial review  of  rulemaking. 

Courts  will  give  agency  factual  find- 
ings a  hard  look  as  part  of  their  deter- 
mination that  a  rule  is  not  arbitrary, 
capricious  (or)  an  abuse  of  discretion. 
And  they  will  not  automatically  and 
blindly  presume  that  agency  legal  in- 
terpretations should  be  taken  as 
gospel,  although  appropriate  defer- 
ence to  agency  expertise  will  be  re- 
served. 

Nevertheless,  care  must  still  be 
taken  to  insure  that  vexatious  litiga- 
tion issues  are  not  interjected  into  the 
court  review  process  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  and  even  those  regulated 
parties,  generally  small  businesses, 
which  are  more  interested  in  regula- 
tory certainty  than  lawyer-created 
delays. 

One  necessary  step  is  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  Senators  Ma- 
THiAS.  Danforth.  Cohen.  Levin.  and 
RuDMAN,  and  I  will  offer  to  preclude 
separate  judicial  review  of  the  agen- 
cy's major  rule  determination. 

Another  essential  step  is  a  vote  to 
table  or  reject  the  DeConcini-Simpson 
amendment  on  Federal  court  venue. 
This  amendment  raises  a  host  of  legal 
and  policy  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  would  be  needless  court  wran- 
gling over  such  questions  as  where  a 
lawsuit  would  have  the  greatest 
impact. 

This  would  run  directly  counter  to 
the  "race-to-the-courthouse"  provi- 
sions of  S.  1080,  which  seek  to  settle, 
not  unsettle,  the  question  of  where  an 
appeal  of  agency  action  should  be 
brought. 

Finally,  we  also  face  the  substantial 
danger  that  we  could  complete  a  circle 
of  excessive  judicial  and  executive  in- 
volvement by  interjecting  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs  into 
ongoing,  detailed  involvement  in  the 
writing  of  hundreds  of  regulations.  I 
refer  to  the  Schmitt-Grassley-Levin- 
Boren  two-House  legislative  veto  pro- 
posal. 
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I  oppose  this  amendment  for  a  host 
of  policy  reasons  sure  to  be  discussed 
in  subsequent  debate.  My  worst  fears 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  veto 
schemes  not  involving  Presidential  ap- 
proval were  recently  confirmed  by  a 
lengthy,  persuasive,  and  conclusive 
opinion  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  Court  circuit.  And,  I 
am  very  very  concerned  about  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  attaching  a  controver- 
sial legislative  veto  provision  to  this 
bill. 

Again,  in  the  name  of  permitting 
balanced  reform  to  see  the  light  of  day 
I  urge  that  the  Schmitt-Grassley- 
Levin-Boren  proposal  be  rejected. 

I  hope  by  this  point  that  Senators 
understand  why  I  have  devoted  this 
opening  statement  both  to  the  S.  1080 
consensus  provisions  and  to  the 
amendments  that  are  to  come;  I  see 
them  as  inextricably  bound. 

For,  of  what  use  will  it  be  if  we 
produce  a  blueprint  for  smarter,  more 
economic-minded  and  creative  regula- 
tion only  to  have  those  rules  be  buried 
by  review  in  the  courts,  at  OMB,  and 
in  the  Congress? 

What  legitimate  interests  would  be 
served  if  vital  health,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental regulations,  supported  by  a 
clear  majority  of  the  public,  become  ir- 
retrievably lost  in  a  maze  of  procedur- 
al passages,  even  if  that  maze  is  la- 
beled "regulatory  reform?" 

Mr.  President,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  enact  either  regrulatory  anal- 
ysis or  paralysis.  The  future  of  this 
bill— and  much  more— awaits  our  fur- 
ther work. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  floor 
debate  on  S.  1080,  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act,  a  debate  which  represents 
the  culmination  of  years  of  work  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  look 
forward  to  Senate  passage  of  the  bill 
and  to  working  with  the  House  to 
enact  this  vital  legislation  into  law  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  role  of  Government  has  so  ex- 
panded in  recent  years  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  an  aspect  of  American 
life  that  is  not  affected  by  regulations. 
There  are  now  56  major  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and,  even  with  the  modest  decrease  in 
the  staffing  for  fiscal  year  1982,  these 
agencies  will  still  employ  89,000  per- 
sons. The  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Register  from  10,000  pages  of 
regulations  in  1955  to  60,000  pages  in 
1978  illustrates  the  trend  of  assuming 
that  regulations  solve  problems. 

Overregulation  has  been  very  costly 
for  the  Federal  agencies  which  must 
administer  complex  regulations,  for 
the  businesses  which  must  comply 
with  regulations,  and  for  the  consum- 
ers who  finally  pay  the  price  of  regula- 
tions in  the  marketplace.  In  fiscal  year 
1982,  expenditures  for  Federal  regula- 
tory activities  will  total  $7.4  billion  in 


spite  of  President  Reagan's  cuts  of 
$400  million. 

Estimates  of  what  businesses  pay  to 
comply  with  Federal  regulations  vary 
dramatically,  but  what  is  illustrative  is 
a  study  done  in  1977  for  the  'Business 
Roundtable"  which  measured  the  in- 
cremental costs  of  regulations  for  six 
Government  agencies.  The  compliance 
cost  of  $2.6  billion  was  10  percent  of 
capital  expenditures,  15.7  percent  of 
net  income,  and  43.3  percent  of  re- 
search and  development  costs  for  the 
48  companies  involved. 

A  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers' survey  showed  that  48  percent 
of  businesses  felt  that  complying  with 
regulations  is  a  major  burden,  46  per- 
cent said  it  was  a  fairly  serious  prob- 
lem, and  only  6  percent  said  it  was  not 
much  of  a  problem. 

Businesses  use  resources  to  comply 
with  regulations  that  would  otherwise 
be  used  for  productive  purposes.  This 
harms  productivity  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  U.S.  regulations  in  many 
areas  are  stricter  than  those  of  our 
trading  partners. 

Small  businesses  are  at  a  particular 
disadvantage  in  complying  with  regu- 
lations. It  is  more  difficult  for  small 
businesses  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  regulations,  to  understand  them, 
and  to  bear  the  compliance  costs.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  and  Government 
Processes  recently  released  a  report 
based  on  regional  hearings  illustrating 
some  of  the  frustrations  experienced 
particularly  by  small  businesses.  An 
owner  of  a  small  water  conditioning 
company  in  Elk  Grove  Village,  111.,  was 
cited  by  the  EPA  for  violating  a  regu- 
lation he  was  unaware  of  and  was 
charged  substantial  fines. 

Another  Illinois  small  businessman 
was  cited  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  paying  after-school  students  work- 
ing in  his  drug  store  subminimum 
wages  without  proper  certification.  He 
was  unaware  of  the  certification  re- 
quirement. These  subminimum  wage 
regulations  have  been  a  problem  for 
many  small  store  owners  in  Maine  who 
also  were  completely  unaware  of  the 
certification  process. 

Ultimately,  the  consumer  pays  for 
the  cost  of  regulation  through  in- 
creased prices  for  products.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  pays  $1,200  per  year  in 
taxes  and  higher  prices  because  of  reg- 
ulatory policy. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  reform  in 
this  area.  I  commend  President 
Reagan  for  the  high  priority  he  has 
given  to  reducing  the  burdens  of  regu- 
lation. The  issuing  of  the  Executive 
order  to  review  regulations  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Task  Force  on  Reg- 
ulatory Relief  are  important  first 
steps. 

In  discussing  the  burdens  of  regula- 
tion, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  ben- 
efits that  regulations  have  brought  to 


our  society.  Many  Americans  take  the 
existence  of  a  safe  food  supply  for 
granted  and  favor  strong  protection 
for  our  environment.  American  work- 
ers also  need  the  assurance  of  some 
degree  of  protection  in  the  hazardous 
workplaces.  These  goals  are  all  accom- 
plished through  regulations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  strikes  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  need  to  protect  im- 
portant statutory  goals  of  health  and 
safety  and  the  need  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary regulatory  cost. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  S. 
1080  would  require  that  agencies  per- 
form regulatory  analyses  for  all  major 
rules.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
insure  that  agencies  consider  alterna- 
tive rules,  carefully  weigh  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  rules  and  their  alterna- 
tives, and  choose  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive options  where  possible.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  regulatory  analysis  is  to 
insure  that  the  benefits  of  new  regula- 
tions will  justify  the  costs. 

S.  1080  would  also  require  periodic 
review  of  existing  regulations  over  a 
10-year  period  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  regulation  is  still  needed, 
should  be  modified,  or  eliminated. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  insure  that  agencies  comply 
with  the  procedures  of  this  legislation 
to  avoid  conflicting  and  duplicative 
rules. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Danforth  to 
prohibit  agencies  from  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  intervenors  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings except  where  explicitly  au- 
thorized by  statute.  I  have  long  had 
reservations  about  the  fairness  of  this 
practice  in  terms  of  selecting  which 
views  should  be  represented  and  which 
should  not.  I  will  support  Senator 
Danforth's  efforts  to  attach  this  pro- 
vision to  the  consensus  substitute 
worked  out  as  a  compromise  to  the 
bills  reported  by  the  Governmental 
Affairs  and  Judiciary  Committees. 

Once  again,  I  commend  Chairman 
Roth  for  his  efforts  to  bring  this  vital 
legislation  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1080,  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act.  I  commend  Senator 
Laxalt,  Senator  Leahy,  Senator  Roth. 
and  Senator  Eagleton  for  their  untir- 
ing efforts  to  develop  a  bill  worthy  of 
bipartisan  support.  This  legislation 
marks  an  important  step  in  improving 
the  regulatory  process. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  Government  regulation 
on  the  competitive  marketplace.  I  was 
proud  to  join  Senator  Cannon  in  lead- 
ing the  successful  efforts  to  deregulate 
the  airline  industry  and  the  trucking 
Industry.  The  latter  reform  alone  has 
already  brought  freight  shipping  costs 
down  by  10  to  20  percent. 
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I  believe  that  when  regulation  is  nec- 
essary—and It  is  necessary  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety— it  should 
take  the  least  burdensome  approach. 

In  the  past  decade.  Government  reg- 
ulation has  mushroomed  as  attention 
has  focused  on  the  multiple  threats  to 
human  health  and  the  natural  envi- 
ronment posed  by  our  highly  techno- 
logical society.  As  cancer  levels  sky- 
rocketed in  neighborhoods  located 
close  to  hazardous  waste  dumps,  as 
spectacular  mountain  vistas  disap- 
peared under  brown  smog,  and  as  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  workers  were 
stricken  with  job-related  accidents  and 
diseases.  Americans  sought  Federal 
intervention  to  examine  such  serious 
issues  as  environmental  pollution, 
worker  safety,  and  consumer  protec- 
tion and  to  develop  essential  safe- 
guards. 

As  a  result.  Congress  Initiated  many 
new  regulatory  programs.  Since  1970, 
it  has  created  seven  new  regulatory 
agencies  and  enacted  29  major  regula- 
tory statutes.  Permanent  full-time  po- 
sitions in  regtilatory  agencies  grew 
from  28.000  in  1970  to  81,000  in  1979. 
Some  economists  estimate  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  major  regulatory  func- 
tions Increased  by  400  percent  over  the 
decade. 

Just  as  society  reaps  the  benefits  of 
Government  regulation,  it  also  bears 
the  costs  of  such  regulation.  In  light 
of  the  significant  increase  in  regula- 
tory functions  in  recent  years.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  look  closely  at  Govern- 
ment regulation  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
limited  to  that  which  is  necessary  to 
implement  congressional  policies  and 
to  safeguard  the  public,  and  that  it  is 
crafted  in  a  way  that  minimizes  eco- 
nomic burdens. 

The  Regulatory  Reform  Act  now 
before  us  attempts  to  Improve  agency 
regulatory  declsionmakmg  without  zX- 
terlng  existing  substantive  sUtutes. 
The  principal  requirement  of  the  act 
is  that  agencies  evaluate  new  rules  and 
identify  those  with  a  major  economic 
impact.  For  such  major  rules,  agencies 
are  directed  to  prepare  a  regulatory 
analysis,  which  examines  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  proposed  rule  and  rea- 
sonable alternatives.  Where  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  sUtute  under  which 
the  rule  is  promulgated,  the  agency 
must  determine  that  the  benefits  of 
the  rule  justify  the  costs,  and  that  the 
proposed  rule  achieves  the  rulemaking 
objective  in  a  more  cost-effective 
manner  than  alternatives  considered 
by  the  agency. 

While  few  would  dispute  the  value 
of  striving  to  maximize  cost-effective- 
ness in  regulation,  the  lynchpin  in 
cost-benefit  analysis  is  adequate  and 
accurate  assessment  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  involved.  Cost-benefit  analy- 
ses cannot  be  effective  where  the  sole 
source  of  cost  estimates  is  the  regulat- 
ed industry. 


For  this  reason,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  is  retained  in  the  present  bill,  to 
require  that  estimates  of  regulatory 
costs  and  benefits  must  be  substantiat- 
ed by  the  persons  offering  them 
during  agency  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings, so  that  other  interested  persons 
can  assess  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  the  information  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  respond. 

The  utility  of  cost-benefit  analysis  in 
the  area  of  health  and  safety  regula- 
tion is  limited  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  quantifying  many  of  the  important 
benefits  of  such  regulation. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  more  than 
200.000  Americans  who  would  not  be 
alive  today  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
automobile  and  highway  safety  regula- 
tion? How  shall  we  measure  the  bene- 
fit of  preventing  birth  defects  and 
childhood  leukemia  through  regulat- 
ing disposal  of  toxic  wastes?  How 
much  Is  a  picturesque  sunset  or  a  spar- 
kling lake  worth? 

Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental regulation  are  even-handedly 
arrayed.  We  must  not  use  regulatory 
reform  as  a  smokescreen  to  eliminate 
regulations  designed  to  preserve  clean 
air  and  water,  to  protect  land  from  ir- 
responsible strip  mining,  and  to  limit 
worker  exposure  to  carcinogens  and 
cotton  dust,  while  leaving  in  place  reg- 
ulatory protections  which  constitute 
questionable  Interference  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Regulatory  Reform  Task 
Force  In  the  Senate,  and  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  fair  and  equitable 
regulatory  reform,  I  welcome  this 
measure  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Government  regulation,  without  af- 
fecting the  agencies'  ability  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  an  anxiously  awaited 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  allevi- 
ate our  society  of  overburdensome  reg- 
ulation and  result  in  a  more  responsi- 
ble rulemaking  procedure. 

When  I  was  elected  to  this  fine  body. 
I  was  asked  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship which  committee  assignments  I 
wished.  Since  I  campaigned  on  the 
basis  of  an  overhaul  of  our  domestic 
economic  policy.  I  examined  which 
committees  directly  affected  those 
policies  auid  requested  membership  on 
those.  Developing  budget  and  tax  pro- 
posals on  the  Budget  and  Finance 
Committees  has  been  a  gratifying  ex- 
perience and  is  perhaps  the  most  visi- 
ble way  of  participating  in  economic 
reform  to  the  American  people. 

A  less  visible,  but  an  equally  impor- 
tant approach  to  economic  recovery,  is 
through  loosening  the  regulatory 
stranglehold    currently    around     the 


neck  of  American  business.  This  bill 
which  has  eminated  from  the  Senate 
Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Conunittees.  once  passed,  will  be  an  ef- 
fective tool  in  accomplishing  our  col- 
lective goal  of  economic  prosperity. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  a  committee  gener- 
ally thought  of  as  one  which  is  uncon- 
cerned with  such  matters,  has  taken 
on  the  task  of  regulatory  reform  with 
such  fervor  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  being  a  cosponsor.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agency  Administra- 
tion of  which  I  chair,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hold  1  of  the  2  days  of 
hearings  on  the  bill,  particularly  cen- 
tering around  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  I  feel  especially  close 
to  this  regulatory  reform  product  in- 
troduced by  my  able  colleagues  today. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
those  colleagues.  Senators  Laxalt. 
Roth,  Leahy,  and  Eacleton  for  their 
tireless  efforts  in  trying  to  achieve  a 
bill  which  has  the  cosponsorship  of  74 
Senators,  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  still  has  some  teeth  to  It— 
a  feat  almost  unheard  of. 

Of  course.  I  don't  think  we  should 
stop  examining  the  regulatory  area  for 
abuses  once  the  bill  is  passed,  but  I  do 
feel  that  It  Is  a  starting  point  in  re- 
gaining control  of  the  runaway  bu- 
reaucracy and  win  go  far  In  propelling 
American  productivity  upward  again.* 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  640.  which  was  adopted,  be  consid- 
ered to  have  stricken  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  S.  1080  and  to  have  In- 
serted the  language  contained  In  that 
amendment,  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  previously  specified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
or  AMDtOMnrT  no.  si  i 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  so-called  Bumpers 
amendment) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
EKS)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  831. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  strike  section  S  and  insert  tn 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  S.  Section  70«  of  title  S.  United  SUles 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
1 7IW.  Scope  of  review 

■•(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  Independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
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tions  of  law.  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall— 

"(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed:  and 

"(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be- 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In  accordance 
with  law; 

"(B>  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity: 

"(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right: 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law; 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute;  or 

"(F)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

"(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  It  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  making  determinations  concerning 
statutory  Jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
subsection  (a)(2)(C)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  require  that  action  by  the 
agency  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agency  Ju- 
risdiction or  authority  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  of  the  statute  or.  in  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascertainable 
legislative  Intent.  In  making  determinations 
on  other  questions  of  law,  the  court  shall 
not  accord  any  presumption  in  favor  of  our 
against  agency  action,  but  In  reaching  Its  in- 
dependent Judgment  concerning  an  agency's 
interpretation  of  a  statutory  provision,  the 
court  shall  give  the  agency  interpretation 
such  weight  as  It  warrants,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  discretionary  authority  provided 
to  the  agency  by  law. 

"(d)  In  making  a  finding  under  subsection 
(a>(2>(A)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  factual  basis  of  a  rule 
adopted  in  a  proceeding  subject  to  section 
553  of  this  title  is  without  substantial  sup- 
port in  the  rulemaking  file". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  clari- 
fy section  5  of  the  bill.  Section  5  Is  the 
so-called  Bumpers  amendment,  which 
modifies  the  standards  for  judicial 
review  of  agency  action  under  5  U.S.C. 
706. 

I  first  Introduced  this  measure  In 
1975.  Since  then,  the  amendment  has 
slowly  evolved  as  a  result  of  my  exten- 
sive efforts  to  meet  all  legitimate 
drafting  concerns.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  which  included  extensive 
meetings  with  representatives  from 
the  American  Bar  Association,  busi- 
ness groups  such  as  the  Business 
Roundtable,  representatives  from  the 
Carter  White  House,  and  other  groups 
and  Individuals,  a  consensus  compro- 
mise was  worked  out.  I  introduced 
that  compromise  as  S.  67  during  the 
97th  Congress,  and  when  Senator 
Laxalt  introduced  S.  1080.  the  consen- 
sus compromise  was  section  5  of  the 
bill. 


The  Bumpers  amendment  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  year,  but  some 
concerns  were  raised  by  some  members 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  White  House.  In  an 
effort  to  meet  those  concerns  as  well,  I 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
White  House,  notably  Vice  President 
Bush,  to  whom  President  Reagan  had 
delegated  responsibility  for  this  issue; 
and  the  agreement  we  reached  is  re- 
flected in  the  clarifying  amendment  I 
have  just  sent  to  the  desk.  The  amend- 
ment clarifies  in  certain  respects  the 
substantial  support  criteria  and  the  no 
presumption  criteria. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Vice  President  Bush  dated 
February  23.  1982.  which  Indicates 
that  the  White  House  is  supportive  of 
this  clarifying  amendment,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  February  23.  1982. 
Hon.  Dale  Bdmpeks, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dale:  We  have  reviewed  your  pro- 
posed amendments  to  S.  1080  and  the  expla- 
nation of  those  amendments.  We  believe 
that  these  changes  as  explained  by  what 
would  be  the  legislative  history  are  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  Section  706  of  Title  5, 
United  States  C(xie.  as  that  section  is  re- 
vised by  S.  1080.  The  Administration  has  de- 
termined that  these  changes  make  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  the 
new  subsection  (d)  acceptable  as  a  compro- 
mise. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  and  those  of 
Bill  Massey  of  your  staff  in  reaching  this 
agreement. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  compromise  that  has 
been  reached.  I  thank  Senator  Laxalt 
for  his  assistance  and  support,  and  I 
thank  all  the  other  Senators  who  have 
steadfastly  supported  the  Bumpers 
amendment.  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is 
an  absolutely  essential  plank  In  any 
responsible  regulatory  reform  plat- 
form. This  clarifying  amendment  still 
has  the  vigorous  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Business 
Roundtable,  and  countless  other 
groups  and  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  of  legislative  intent  explain- 
ing this  clarifying  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Legislative  Intent 

THE  "NO  presumption"  CRITERIA  OF 
SUBSECTION  (CI 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  the 
second  sentence  of  Section  706(c).  as  added 
by  S.  1080.  Is  to  make  clear.  In  the  statutory 
language  Itself,  that  a  court  may.  in  review- 
ing agency  Interpretations  of  questions  of 


law  consider  an  agency's  interpreutlon  and 
rely  upon  it  In  construing  a  statute  to  the 
extent  that  the  court  finds  it  to  be  persua- 
sive. While  Senator  Bumpers'  statement  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  30,  1981, 
127  Cong.  Rec.  7M7  and  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Report  on  S.  1080.  at  pages  170-171.  re- 
flect that  Congressional  Intent,  fears  have 
persisted  that  Section  706(c)  of  S.  1080  as 
currently  drafted  may  be  read  to  preclude  a 
court  from  considering  and  utilizing  agency 
expertise  as  an  aid  in  construing  a  statute. 
While  permitting  a  court  to  consider  the 
agency  interpretation,  this  amendment  does 
not  permit  a  court  to  presume  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  agency  Is  correct  simply 
because  it  is  the  InterpreUtion  of  the 
agency.  The  InterpreUtion  of  the  agency 
should  be  afforded  "weight"  by  the  review- 
ing court  only  because  of  its  persuasiveness, 
not  because  of  the  source  of  the  InterpreU- 
tion. (See  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  v.  Daniel,  439  U.S.  551,  53  UEd. 
2d.  808.  99  S.  Ct.  790  (1979)). 

This  prohibition  on  presumption  does  not 
alter  the  subsUntlve  criteria  for  Judicial 
review  under  Section  706(aH2).  Those  crite- 
ria remain  unaffected;  but.  the  agency's  In- 
terpreUtion of  a  question  of  law  may  not  be 
presumed  to  be  correct  in  determining 
whether  those  criteria  have  been  met.  Thus 
the  second  sentence  of  Section  706(c).  as 
clarified  by  this  amendment,  only  precludes 
a  court  from  presuming  that  the  agency  In- 
terpreUtion of  law  is  correct:  It  does  not  re- 
lieve the  court  of  the  obligation  of  critically 
analyzing  the  basis  of  that  InterpreUtion. 

In  the  instance  of  so-called  mixed  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  law  and/or  policy,  the  pro- 
hibition against  presumptions  which  would 
be  applicable  to  agency  InterpreUtlons  of 
questions  of  law  should  not  be  extended  to 
questions  of  fact  or  policy  because  of  the 
"mixture".  Rather,  the  court  must  assume 
its  traditional  responsibility  to  parse  ques- 
tions of  law.  fact  and  policy:  and  the  pre- 
sumption prohibition  should  apply  only  to 
an  agency's  InterpreUtion  of  questions  of 
law.  Questions  of  fact  or  policy  are  governed 
by  other  criteria  in  the  Section. 

This  floor  amendment  to  Section  706(c)  as 
added  by  S.  1080  makes  clear  that  section 
706(c)  does  not  affect  the  rule  that  "agency 
expertise"  may  be  relied  upon  by  a  review- 
ing court  where  It  actually  exists.  CourU 
should  continue  to  consider  the  construc- 
tion or  interpreutlon  of  sUtutes  by  agen- 
cies and  should  utilize  as  aids  to  the  court's 
own  Independent  sUtutory  construction 
such  factors  and  considerations  as:  whether 
the  interpreutlon  is  made  by  an  agency 
charged  with  primary  or  central  expertise 
under  the  sUtute;  whether  the  InterpreU- 
tion of  a  sUtutory  word  or  phrase  involves  a 
matter  that  is  "technical. "  where  the  exper- 
tise of  the  agency  Is  specialized,  well-devel- 
oped or  unique. 

It  is  not  intended  that  Section  706(c) 
would  affect  the  policy  choice  of  an  agency 
where  a  court  finds  the  Congress  had  dele- 
gated to  that  agency  a  certain  policymaking 
authority  by  giving  It  discretion  to  apply 
sUtutory  terms.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  authority 
to  issue  rules  that  will  serve  "the  public  con- 
venience, interest  or  necessity."  This  also  in- 
cludes instances  where  an  agency  decides 
not  to  act  even  though  a  sUtute  authorizes, 
but  does  not  require,  the  agency  to  act.  FCC 
V.  WNCN  Listeners  Guild  et  al,  450  U.S.  582 
(1981);  See,  also  Watt  v.  Energy  Action  Edu- 
cational Foundation,  et  at.  50  U.S.L.W. 
4031  (U.S.  Dec.  1.  1981).  Section  706(c)  also 
does  not  preclude  an  agency  from  the  con- 
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sidentlon  of  other  policies  In  lu  administrm- 
tlon  of  a  sUtute.  unless  the  statute  itself 
precludes  such  consideration. 

As  Indicated  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Report  on  S.  1080.  at  172.  Section 
706(c)  would  apply  even  when  the  agency  is 
not  a  party  to  the  Judicial  action  or  the  ad- 
ministrative action  under  review  (See 
Daniel,  supra. ).  In  other  words  the  same  ap- 
plication of  the  presumption  prohibition 
would  occur  when  a  statutory  Interpretation 
of  an  agency  Is  relevant  to  action  between 
two  other  parties.  Although  an  agency  in- 
terpretation of  a  statutory  provision  that 
governs  procedure  may  not  be  presumed  to 
be  correct,  the  second  sentence  of  Section 
70fl<c)  otherwise  has  no  bearing  on  proce- 
dural matters  and  does  not  shift  traditional 
burdens  of  going  forr-ard. 

II.  THK  "SDBSTAjrriAl.  SUl»rORT"  CRITnilA 

The  purpose  of  this  floor  amendment— es- 
Ublishing  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  section 
706  and  deleting  the  new  provision 
706<aK3HP)  that  would  have  been  added  by 
S.  1060— is  to  clarify  the  intended  purpose 
of  this  aspect  of  the  "Bumpers  Amend- 
ment" and  to  accomplish  Its  objectives  with- 
out creating  unnecessary  ambiguities.  This 
new  subsection  (d).  like  the  provision  it  re- 
places, applies  to  all  agency  rulemakings 
"subject  to  section  553  of  thU  title."  Like 
the  new  subsection  (c)  of  section  706  which 
instructs  courts  on  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 706(aK2)<C).  the  new  subsection  (d) 
provides  guidance  to  courts  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  substantive  standards  in  section 
706(aX2)<A).  The  purpose  of  the  new  sub- 
section (d)  Is  clear:  reviewing  courts  are  In- 
structed to  give  a  "hard  look"  to  the  factual 
underpinnings  of  Informal  rulemakings  con- 
ducted by  agencies.  The  approach  taken  by 
Judge  Leventhal  In  Portland  Cement  Ass'n 
V.  RuckeUhaus.  486  F.  2d  375  (D.C.  Or. 
1973)  cert,  denied  417  U.S.  921  (1974).  is  the 
model. 

New  subsection  (d)  clearly  applies  the 
"hard  look"  doctrine  to  Judicial  review  pur- 
suant to  section  706(a)<2HA).  not  as  a  sepa- 
rate, ambiguous  substantive  provision.  In 
other  words,  a  court  in  reviewing  an  agency 
rulemaking  not  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  would  be  required  to  "look  hard"  and 
specifically  at  the  "factual  basis"  of  a  rule 
in  ascertaining  whether  the  rule  was  "arbi- 
trary, capricious,  or  an  abuse  of  discretion." 

This  requirement  applies  only  to  section 
706<a)<2)<A)  because  factual  issues  in  infor- 
mal rulemaking  are  most  relevant— and 
arise  most  frequently— in  review  pursuant  to 
these  standards.  Its  application  to 
706<aK3KA)  avoids  the  problems  associated 
with  an  entirely  new  subsection— 
706(a)<2)(F).  This  application  is  also  a  more 
faithful  codification  of  the  "hard  look"  doc- 
trine in  Portland  Cement 

In  this  way,  we  hope  to  clarify  what  we 
described  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
report,  pages  165-166.  as  the  meaning  of 
this  provision. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  the  work  he  has 
done  for  many  years  In  connection 
with  this  amendment. 

I  can  recall,  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
can.  when  the  Bumpers  amendment 
hit  this  floor.  I  believe  it  was  one  of 
the  most  surprising  and  unprecedent- 
ed developments  I  have  seen. 

This  amendment  makes  abundant 
sense.  It  has  long  been  the  view  of 
many  that  judicial  review  of  regula- 


tory action  has  been  sadly  deficient, 
not  only  In  terms  of  its  ineffectiveness, 
but  also  In  terms  of  affording  any 
Judge  who  is  so  disposed  of  a  way  out 
from  performing  his  proper  duty  and 
responsibility. 

I  believe  that  whatever  we  are  able 
to  do  here  to  modify  regulatory  proce- 
dures will  not  begin  to  achieve  thor- 
ough reform  until  we  attack  the  whole 
problem  of  judicial  review.  The  Bump- 
ers amendment  does  that,  and  does  it 
well. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator.  This  im- 
proves the  bill  immeasurably,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  will  improve  immeasurably  the 
process  as  well.  We  have  no  objection 
whatever.  The  majority  strongly  sup- 
ports this  modification. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  echo  those  words.  I  voted  for 
the  original  Bumpers  amendment,  and 
I  have  watched  what  Senator  Bumpers 
has  done  In  putting  together  this 
amendment.  He  has  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  concerns  of  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  original  amendment, 
and  he  has  drafted  a  fine  piece  of 
work.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
in  urging  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  which  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Paul 
Laxali  along  with  74  other  Senators 
including  myself  includes  a  section 
known  as  the  Bumpers  amendment, 
named  after  its  originator,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  now 
rise  in  support  of  that  section  and  the 
revisions  sponsored  by  its  author. 

This  section  amends  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  these  respects: 

Reviewing  courts  are  Instructed  to 
make  Independent  determinations  on 
all  questions  of  law  whether  they  be 
jurisdictional,  constitutional,  or  proce- 
dural. No  presumption  of  validity  will 
attach  to  agency  regulations.  The 
court  will  be  the  final  arbiter  as  to 
whether  an  agency  has  gone  beyond 
congressional  intent  In  taking  certain 
actions,  and  will  be  able  to  consider  an 
agency's  interpretation  based  on  its 
persuasiveness,  not  upon  the  agency 
presumed  "all  knowing"  posture  which 
has  often  been  present  in  past  judicial 
decisions  regarding  rulemaking. 

On  September  7,  1979.  the  Senate 
adopted  a  similar  proposal  as  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act. 
The  House  Judiciary  Conunittee  ap- 
proved the  Bumpers  amendment  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote  on  September 
17.  1980,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
regulatory  reform  package.  However, 
neither  of  these  bills  incorporating  the 
amendment  were  ever  finally  enacted 
into  law. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  through 
the  extensive  hearing  process,  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  now  more 


than  ever.  Testimony  elicited  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agency  Adminis- 
tration indicated  that  great  deference 
has  been  given  to  various  agencies  in 
delineating  their  own  authority.  This 
function  is  clearly  one  for  the  courts, 
not  for  the  agency.  Examples  have 
been  given  time  and  time  again  of 
agencies  taking  broad  statutory  lan- 
guage and  construing  it  to  Justify  cer- 
tain agency  action  clearly  going 
beyond  congressional  intent.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  not  to  allow 
courts  to  constantly  second-guess 
policy  decisions  properly  made  by 
agencies  but  instead  to  return  to  the 
courts  the  role  of  final  arbiter  of  ques- 
tions of  law.  It  has  always  been  the 
court's  job  to  construe  statutes  and  to 
determine  if  an  agency  is  operating 
within  its  statutory  authority. 

In  addition,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  set  aside  agency  regulations 
where  substantial  support  is  lacking 
for  the  necessary  factual  determina- 
tions which  provide  the  basis  for  the 
rule.  Courts  will  be  required  to  exam- 
ine the  factual  underpinnings  of  the 
rule  with  a  hard  look.  The  absence  of 
this  standard  is  partially  responsible 
for  our  present  problem  of  overbur- 
densome  regulation  in  America.  The 
hard  look  standard  will  assure  the  pro- 
mulgation of  necessary  regulations 
while  preventing  those  which  are  over- 
burdensome  and  unjustified. 

Senator  Bumpehs  first  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  1975.  It  was  re- 
introduced in  the  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gresses. At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  long-term  support  for 
this  section  demonstrated  by  my  intro- 
duction of  the  amendment  in  the 
House  in  1979  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  chair  the  hearing 
on  the  amendment  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agency  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  should  be  noted  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  has  gone 
through  change  over  these  years  in- 
cluding this  most  recent  revision  ar- 
rived as  a  compromise  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Senator  Bumpers. 

The  other  major  criticism  raised 
against  the  judicial  review  provision  of 
this  bill  is  that  this  section  may  result 
in  Increasd  litigation.  This  fear  is  un- 
founded. What  this  section  will  result 
in  is  promulgation  of  more  responsible 
rules.  As  Mr.  Neil  Kennedy,  former 
Senate  legal  counsel,  indicated  in  his 
testimony,  agency  lawyers  "are  going 
to  have  to  live  with  this  provision  and 
advise  their  agencies"  accordingly. 
"This  should  result  in  no  more  litiga- 
tion than  at  present  and  you  may  have 
fewer  rules  *  •  •  and  better  •  *  •  more 
modest  and  realistic  rules."  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy continued.  ••  •  •  •  after  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  years.  I  would  ask.  is 
that  bad?" 

I  ask  the  same  question  and  believe 
the  answer  Is  obvious.  The  most  recent 
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figure  on  the  cost  of  regulations  to 
America's  economy  is  $126  billion  an- 
nually. If  we  translate  that  figure  into 
personal  terms.  Federal  regulations 
cost  about  $575  per  capita  each  year  or 
$2,290  per  four-member  family.  This  Is 
without  question  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  serious  inflation  problems  we 
are  facing  today.  Excessive  regulation 
is  eating  away  at  the  capital  invest- 
ment which  Instead  should  be  flowing 
Into  new  production. 

If  we  expect  American  industry  to 
Increase  production  or  even  remain 
operational  It  Is  time  for  serious  re- 
evaluatlon  of  our  regulatory  system. 
Adoption  of  the  Bumpers  amendment 
Is  just  one  aspect  of  this  process.  This, 
along  with  the  passage  of  legislative 
and  Presidential  disapproval  mecha- 
nisms over  agency  regulations,  will  re- 
store the  balance  of  power  to  the 
three  branches  of  Government  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution  and 
return  the  bureaucracy  to  its  proper 
function  of  administering  the  law.« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  831)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

up  AMENDMXlfT  NO.  S3S 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  definition  of  the 
term  "rule"  as  set  out  in  section  621(3) 
and  to  except,  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  certain  rules  relating  to  depository 
institutions  from  the  provisions  of  section 
621(4)(A)) 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and 
myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  Its  Inunediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  Leahy,  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  832. 

On  page  13,  beginning  on  line  24.  strike 
out  all  through  page  14.  line  4.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
not  include— 

"(A)  a  rule  of  particular  applicability  that 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future  rates. 
wsLges.  prices,  services,  or  allowances  there- 
for, corporate  or  financial  structures,  reor- 
ganizations, mergers  or  acquisitions,  or  ac- 
counting practices  or  disclosures  bearing  on 
any  of  the  foregoing:  or 

"(B)  a  rule  relating  to  monetary  policy 
proposed  or  promulgated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
On  page  15,  line  13.  strike  out  "or". 
On  page  IS,  line  15.  strike  out  the  pericxl 
and  Insert  a  semicolon  and  "or". 


On  page  15.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

"(IV)  a  rule  relating  to  the  viability,  sta- 
bility, asset  powers,  or  categories  of  ac- 
counts of,  or  permissible  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings applicable  to,  depository  institutions 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  the  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board. 

On  page  44,  line  14.  insert  "(1)"  after 
"(a)". 

On  page  44,  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  621(4)(IV) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  t>e  in 
effect  after  June  30.  1985.  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  the  extension  or  relnstl- 
tutlon  of  those  provisions  Is  necessary  to 
allow  the  federal  agencies  authorized  to 
issue  rules  Identified  in  that  section  to  take 
expeditious  and  appropriate  action  to  pre- 
serve the  viability,  safety,  or  soundness  of 
federally  insured  depository  Institutions. 
Any  certification  by  the  President  under 
this  subsection  may  only  be  made  for  a 
single  one-year  period  beginning  after  June 
30,  1985. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  received 
many  expressions  of  concern  from  var- 
ious agencies,  Including  the  Fed,  In- 
quiring as  to  the  impact  of  the  regula- 
tory analysis  provisions  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  on  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

It  was  never  the  Intent  of  this  bill  to 
Impair  in  any  manner  the  monetary 
functions  of  any  of  the  financial  regu- 
latory agencies,  particularly  the  Fed. 
Our  respective  staffs  with  great  diffi- 
culty attempted  to  craft  an  appropri- 
ate mcxliflcation  In  language  accepta- 
ble to  all  concerned.  This  was  no  mean 
achievement:  but  I  think  our  final 
product  achieves  our  purpose.  I  think 
It  will  add  to  the  act  and  be  beneficial. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  and  I  are  submitting  this  un- 
printed amendment  to  make  certain 
limited  exceptions  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  regulatory  analysis  provi- 
sions of  S.  1080  to  certain  unique  rules 
dealing  with  monetary  policy  and  the 
stability  of  federally  Insured  deposito- 
ry Institutions. 

MONCTAHY  POLICY  EXCEPTION 

The  exception  for  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  relating  to 
monetary  policy  is  intended  to  carry 
forward,  with  some  minor  exceptions, 
the  present  treatment  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  affords  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  monetary  policy 
function. 

Congress  has  consistently  recognized 
that  the  effective  conduct  of  monetary 
policy,  and  the  related  ability  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  lender  of  last  resort,  re- 
quires a  high  degree  of  discretion  and 
a  minimum  amount  of  rigidity  in  the 
form  of  procedural  rules.  Successive 
enactments  have  emphasized  the  Im- 


portance of  the  Federal  Reserve's  abil- 
ity to  chart  an  appropriate  course  for 
monetary  policy  and  to  act  with  the 
speed  and  flexibility  that  Is  needed  for 
the  effective  conduct  of  monetary 
policy. 

The  activity  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  can  appropriately  be 
called  monetary  policy  is  a  unique  gov- 
ernmental enterprise  distinct  from  the 
operations  of  all  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Setting  mone- 
tary policy  Involves  acts  which  estab- 
lish the  money  supply  and  Influence 
the  availability  and  cost  of  bank  re- 
serves, bank  credit,  and  money.  Vari- 
ous distinct  actions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  Involved  in  these 
highly  sophisticated  financial  matters, 
including  the  terms  of  the  discount 
window,  reserve  requirements,  margin 
credit,  deposit  instruments,  deposit 
rate  regulations,  and  open  market  ac- 
tivities. 

Many  actions  taken  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  establish  monetary 
policy  are  not  rules  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  APA,  and  therefore,  are  not 
within  the  purview  of  S.  1080.  Some  of 
these  actions  are  technically  rules,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  purposes  behind  notice  and  com- 
ment pr(x:edures  have  an  application 
to  this  unique  type  of  agency  action. 
To  Insure  the  flexibility  needed  In  the 
area  of  monetary  policy  not  now  af- 
forded by  the  public  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  APA.  and  to 
avoid  harmful  speculation  that  could 
result  from  premature  public  disclo- 
sure of  Federal  Reserve  Board  delib- 
erations, the  Fed  now  claims  the 
APA's  good  cause  exemption  to  avoid 
engaging  In  public  procedures  before 
taking  monetary  policy  actions  which 
are.  or  could  be.  rules.  As  one  can 
easily  see.  this  use  of  the  good  cause 
exemption  to  an  extent  remedies  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  APA's  defi- 
nition of  rule  In  this  context. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  1080  did  not  feel 
that  this  legislation,  with  its  limited 
scope,  was  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
a  full  reworking  of  the  APA's  defini- 
tion of  rule.  A  range  of  unrelated 
areas,  including  novel  areas  not  explic- 
itly provided  by  the  APA  such  as  in- 
formal adjudication,  would  be  affected 
by  such  a  move.  However,  S.  1080  does 
make  some  important  changes  to  the 
existing  good-cause  exemption, 
changes  commanding  broad  and  well- 
considered  support. 

The  sponsors  of  the  consensus 
amendment  concluded  that  a  limited 
exemption  from  the  major  rule  classi- 
fication for  the  monetary  policy  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
Justified  because,  as  a  consequence  of 
these  uncertainties  in  the  APA.  some 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  actions 
relating  to  monetary  policy  might 
qualify  as  major  rules,  subjecting 
them  to  S.   1080's  new  requirements 
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for  a  sophisticated  analysis  of  costs, 
benefits,  and  alternatives,  more  exten- 
sive public  participation  requirements 
(Including,  in  appropriate  cases,  cross- 
examination)  and  potentially  time- 
consuming  subjection  of  regulatory 
analysis  to  Presidential  oversight.  In 
light  of  this  potential  effect  of  S.  1080. 
and  in  recognition  of  the  unique  em- 
phasis which  the  Congress  has  always 
placed  on  speed  and  flexibility  in  this 
area,  the  cosponsors  of  the  consensus 
amendment  have  concluded  that  ap- 
plying the  major  rule  provisions  of  the 
act  to  monetary  policy  actions  could 
hamper  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  adjust  its  actions  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  rapidly  changing  economic 
developments. 

The  exemption  granted  has  been 
carefully  and  narrowly  drafted,  con- 
sistent with  the  general  goal  of  S.  1080 
to  apply  reform  procedures  broadly 
and  generlcally.  Thus,  the  exemption 
deals  only  with  those  procedures 
which  flow  from  a  rule  being  major. 
The  various  refinements  and  additions 
which  S.  1080  would  bring  to  the  sec- 
tion 553  notice  and  comment  process 
for  all  rules  (whether  major  or  nonma- 
jor)  would  apply  to  monetary  policy 
rules  as  well.  Further,  the  exemption 
would  only  apply  to  a  discrete  subset 
of  Federal  Reserve  Board  actions— 
those  that  are  Intended  to  affect  the 
availability  and  cost  of  money  and 
credit.  The  full  range  of  S.  1080's 
reform  procedures  would  apply  to  all 
niles  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  not 
involving  monetary  policy,  including 
rules  involving  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act.  fair  housing  and  other 
antidiscrimination  matters,  redlining, 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  and  commu- 
nity reinvestment.  The  cosponsors  be- 
lieve that  rules  in  this  latter  category, 
as  with  other  economic  regulations, 
can  benefit  from  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  regulatory  analysis  procedures. 

TKMPOKARY  EXCZmOH  POR  CDITAIN  Ilf SUKO 

oKPOsrroRY  ihstitutioh  rules 
The  second  change  this  amendment 
makes  is  more  limited  than  the  mone- 
tary policy  exemption  and  based  on 
different  reasoning.  This  change  tem- 
porarily expands  the  existing  exemp- 
tion from  the  $100  million  impact  test 
for  what  is  a  major  rule  to  include  a 
rule  relating  to  the  viability,  stability, 
or  asset  powers,  categories  of  accounts 
of.  or  permissible  interest  rate  ceilings 
applicable  to.  depository  Institutions 
and  holding  companies  the  deposits  or 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  the  Share  In- 
surance Fund  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  The  rationale 
for  this  exemption  is  based  on  both 
the  unique  role  the  depository  institu- 
tion regulators  play  with  respect  to 
these  matters  and  the  temporary  tran- 
sitional difficulties  in  which  the  finan- 
cial industry  finds  itself— particularly 


the  thrifts.  The  presence  of  Federal 
deposit  insurance  confirms  their  im- 
portance. The  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence in  depository  institutions  can 
have  disastrous  consequences,  as  was 
demonstrated  in  the  1930's. 

This  temporary  exemption  is  justi- 
fied in  particular  by  the  unique  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  ulti- 
mate insurer  for  deposits  held  in  com- 
mercial banks  and  thrift  institutions. 
In  light  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
assets  covered  by  the  depository  insur- 
ance, the  Federal  Government  is.  at 
least  theoretically,  exposed  to  signifi- 
cant potential  financical  liability  de- 
pendent upon  the  stability  and  sound- 
ness of  thousands  of  private  financial 
institutions.  Obviously,  this  role  "for 
the  Federal  Government  is  unique. 
The  authority  to  implement  rules  re- 
lated to  the  viability  or  safety  or 
soundness  of  depository  institutions, 
including  bank  holding  companies,  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  Federal  finan- 
cial regulatory  agencies  in  order  to 
assure  that  public  confidence  in  the 
Nations  depository  institutions  is  pre- 
served. The  Nation's  financial  system 
has  been  carefully  structured  to  assure 
that  the  unique  and  crucial  role 
played  by  such  institutions  is  pre- 
served. 

This  unique  depository  insurance 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  com- 
bines with  the  revolution  now  sweep- 
ing through  the  financial  marketplace 
to  create  an  unprecedented  need  for 
regulators  to  respond  quickly  to  ex- 
igencies which  threaten  depository  in- 
stitutions. 

The  current  financial  environment, 
characterized  by  inflation,  constantly 
changing  technology  and  increased 
competition  from  the  nondepository 
institution  sector,  demands  that  regu- 
lators continue  to  be  authorized  to 
provide  regulated  institutions  with  ap- 
propriate powers,  within  prescribed 
statutory  limits,  on  an  expeditious 
basis.  In  enacting  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  Act  of  1980.  Con- 
gress acknowledged  that  the  decades 
old  efforts  to  maintain  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  savings  accounts  and  other 
deposits  at  federally  insured  institu- 
tions could  no  longer  function  effec- 
tively in  an  era  of  high  interest  rates, 
increased  consumer  access  to  alterna- 
tive investment  vehicles  (such  as 
money  market  mutual  funds)  and 
growing  consumer  sophistication.  In 
that  act.  Congress  created  the  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  Com- 
mittee (DIDO  and  charged  it  with  the 
responsibility  of  eliminating  all  gov- 
emmentally  imposed  limitations  on 
deposit  interest  rates  as  soon  as  feasi- 
ble, but  not  later  than  April  1.  1986. 
Thus,  the  extremely  fluid  financial  en- 
vironment makes  it  essential  that  fi- 
nancial institution  regulators  have  the 
flexibility  to  quickly  adjust  regula- 
tions to  keep  regulated  depositories  fi- 
nancially viable. 


Much  of  the  work  of  all  of  the  finan- 
cial depository  institution  regulators 
directly  relating  to  the  viability  and 
stability  of  such  institutions  and  hold- 
ing companies  for  such  institutions, 
and  thus  directly  relating  to  deposito- 
ry insurance  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  done  by  regulation.  The 
additional  procedures  required  by  S. 
1080  for  a  rule  determined  to  be  major 
would,  in  this  context,  serve  to  hinder 
the  necessarily  swift  actions  by  these 
financial  regulatory  agencies.  Further- 
more, most  regulations  involving  the 
viability  or  stability  of  depository  in- 
stitutions could  be  seen  as  having  over 
a  $100  million  impact  on  the  economy, 
thereby  making  these  regulations— 
almost  automatically— major  rules.  As 
a  result,  the  amendment  we  are  pro- 
posing takes  this  limited  class  of  rules 
out  of  consideration  as  major  rules 
under  the  $100  million  impact  stand- 
ard. They  are  not.  however,  totally 
beyond  consideration  as  major  rules. 
Under  the  second  part  of  the  major 
rule  definition,  which  is  not  subject  to 
judicial  review,  the  agency  or  the 
President  may  still  designate  these 
rules  as  major  due  to  their  significant 
social  or  economic  effects. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  only  a 
limited  body  of  rules  promulgated  by 
these  agencies  are  encompassed  by 
this  exemption.  Rules  regarding  the 
viability  or  stability  of  depository  in- 
stitutions involve  such  matters  as  re- 
quired or  permissible  levels  of  liquid 
assets,  borrowings,  reserves,  or  net 
worth;  appropriate  accounting,  ap- 
praisal or  underwriting  practices;  and 
prudent  involvement  in  the  futures  or 
forwards  markets— in  general,  those 
related  to  observance  by  a  financial  in- 
stitution of  proper  or  prudent  prac- 
tices that  do  not  threaten  abnormal  or 
undue  risk  or  loss  to  itself,  or  that  do 
not  tend  to  undermine  public  trust 
and  confidence  in  such  institutions. 
Rules  that  would  be  covered  under 
asset  powers  would  Involve  matters, 
for  instance,  such  as  implementation 
of  statutory  authority  to  offer  NOW 
accounts  or  to  engage  in  new  lending 
or  investment  activities.  Also  covered 
are  rules  relating  to  the  various  rates 
of  interest  payable  on  deposits  or  cate- 
gories of  accounts  which  can  be  of- 
fered. In  short,  the  rules  involved  here 
concern  matters  which  help  insure  de- 
pository institutions  will  survive  the 
transition  period  and  not  be  a  drain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  A  broad  range 
of  regulations  issued  by  these  agencies 
are  not  covered  by  this  exemption. 
These  include  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  regulations.  Fair  Housing 
Act  regulation.  Truth  in  Lending  regu- 
lation, regulations  requiring  reports 
under  the  Bank  Protection  Act.  and 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  Pri- 
vacy Act  regulation. 

Furthermore,  as  this  situation  in  the 
financial    markets    is    unprecedented. 
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and  due  to  unique  factors  such  as  stat- 
utorily commanded  deregulation,  it  is 
not  expected  to  continue  indefinitely. 
Recognition  of  this  limited  time  is  an 
essential  element  of  this  exemption, 
which  automatically  expires  on  July  1. 
1985.  roughly  2V2  years  after  S.  1080 
becomes  effective.  If  the  President 
finds  that  the  same  conditions  in  the 
financial  markets  will  continue  past 
that  date,  or  that  future  conditions 
present  another  crisis,  he  may  extend 
or  reinstitute  the  exemption  for  a 
single  period  of  1  year.  The  sponsors 
of  the  consensus  version  of  S.  1080  feel 
that  the  significant  contributions  that 
regulatory  analysis  can  make  to  all 
major  rulemakings  and  the  temporary 
nature  of  this  situation  in  the  finan- 
cial marketplace  makes  any  more  ex- 
tensive exemption  unwarranted  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  insured  depository  institution 
rules  runs  to  June  30.  1985.  I  think  it 
takes  care  of  the  temporary  problems 
noted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  concerning  the  viability 
and  stability  of  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial depository  institutions. 

I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  yield  back  any  time  I  have  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  832)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMEirT  HO.  833 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  unprinted  technical  amendment 
which  I  would  like  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Eaglxton  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  833. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  7.  Insert  "the"  between 
"of"  and  "proposed". 

On  pace  6.  line  24.  strike  "621(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "621(4)". 

On  page  25.  line  2,  strike  "rule"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "schedule". 

On  page  26,  line  19,  strike  "adopted"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "promulgated". 

On  pa«e  26.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  the  period  on  page  27,  line 
1,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  A  rule  required  to  be  reviewed  under 
the  preceding  subsection  on  grounds  that  It 


Is  major  need  not  be  reviewed  if  the  agency 
determines  that  such  rule.  If  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  planned  review,  would  not  be 
major  under  the  definition  previously  ap- 
plied to  It. 

On  page  29.  beginning  with  the  comma  in 
line  7,  strike  out  all  through  line  9.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

alter  the  timing  of  review  of  rules  under  any 
schedule  required  by  this  section  for  the 
review  of  rules  if  an  explanation  of  such  al- 
teration is  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
at  the  time  such  alteration  is  made. 

On  page  25.  beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
out  all  through  the  period  on  line  13,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

to  the  President,  or  to  the  Vice  President  or 
other  officer  to  whom  oversight  authority 
has  been  delegated  under  section  6245(b)  of 
this  title. 

On  page  22.  line  10,  between  "title"  and 
"shall".  Insert  the  following: 
,  or  any  failure  to  make  such  a  designation. 

On  page  22.  line  19,  between  "title"  and 
"shall",  insert  the  following: 
,  or  any  failure  to  make  such  a  designation, 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  I  indicated,  is  technical 
in  nature.  If  Senator  Leahy  has  no  ob- 
jection, I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
it  and  I  join  in  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  833)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  terms  of  S.  1080.  we  have 
accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
and  that  means  completion  of  the 
opening  statements  and  the  processing 
of  the  amendments  we  have  presented. 

So  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  no  objection  we  will  con- 
clude the  proceedings  on  S.  1080  for 
tiOd&v 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand no  further  amendments  are 
ready  to  go  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
We  will  be  back  on  it  Monday,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  that,  and  I  will 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  here  on 
^nday. 

LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 


COMMEMORATING  THE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OF  JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  a 
native  South  Carolinian,  who  served 
his  State  and  this  Nation  with  unpar- 
alleled enthusiasm  and  determination. 
His  legacy  of  public  service  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  spans  the  years  of  1811, 
when  he  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Congressman,  through  1850,  when  he 
died  in  office  as  a  Senator.  In  the 
years  between,  John  C.  Calhoun 
served  as  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  John  Tyler,  and 
Vice  President  under  Presidents  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  eu- 
logizing his  colleague  in  the  Senate: 

He  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis, 
of  all  high  character:  and  that  was.  unspot- 
ted Integrity— unlm[>eached  honor  and  char- 
acter. If  he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high, 
and  honorable,  and  noble.  There  was  noth- 
ing groveling,  or  low.  or  meanly  selfish,  that 
came  near  the  head  or  heart  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Hollings  calling  upon  the 
Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  true  statesman  and  one  of  our 
greatest  Senators,  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houn. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  clerk  read  this  resolution  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  inunediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  345 

Whereas.  March  18.  1982.  marks  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun: 

Whereas.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  served 
with  great  honor  and  distinction  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  a  Congressman  representing  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  with  eloquence  and 
dignity: 

Whereas.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  selfless- 
ly  served  this  Country  with  supreme  dedica- 
tion as  Secretary  of  War.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Vice  President; 

Whereas.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  left  a 
legacy  of  public  achievement  and  [>ersonal 
excellence  which  Inspired  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  set  a  standard  of  virtue  and 
merit  which  all  who  succeed  him  strive  to 
achieve: 

Whereas.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  a 
true  patriot,  a  brilliant  Statesman  and  a 
scholar  of  the  highest  order  whose  devotion 
to  freedom  helped  nurture  and  establish  the 
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greatness  of  thJs  Nation.  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  honors  and 
pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Cald- 
well Calhoun  on  this  the  day  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  for  his 
outstanding  and  significant  achievements  as 
a  Senator  and  for  his  lifelong  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  America. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  resolution  Indicates,  it  is  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  and 
myself.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  Record 
shows  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  support  this  resolution.  I  have 
the  distinction  of  standing  here  at  the 
desk  of  John  C.  Calhoun  in  this 
Chamber.  It  belongs  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long).  Both  his  mother  and  his 
father  stood  at  this  same  desk,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
veigle the  Senator  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  the  desk  away  from  him.  But  it  is 
a  distinction  that  we  do  have  the  desk 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  345)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  now  repair  to  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  where  the  ceremonies  will 
take  place  between  4  and  5  o'clock. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  some  remaining  items  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  but  the  minority 
leader  is  attending  to  other  matters  at 
the  present  time.  So.  in  view  of  that.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  5  o'clock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4  p.m.  recessed  until  5  p.m. 
at  which  time  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cohin). 


CEREMONIES  IN  THE  OLD 
SENATE  CHAMBER  COMMEMO- 
RATING THE  200TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN 
C.  CALHOUN  OF  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 
during  the  past  hour,  while  the  Senate 
stood  in  recess,  ceremonies  were  held 
in  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  to  com- 
memorate the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  who  has  been  recognized  by 
this  body  as  one  of  our  most  notable 
Senators. 

Senator  Hollings  and  I  were  privi- 
leged to  speak  in  that  Chamber  where 
Calhoun  served  and  where  he  helped 


to  shape  our  history.  We  were  joined 
there  by  descendants  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, by  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  by  three  distinguished  Cal- 
houn scholars  from  South  Carolina, 
and  by  others  who  assembled  with  us 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  American 
and  native  son  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  made  during 
these  proceedings  in  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber,  honoring  the  memory  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  on  this  date,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
AooRcss  BY  Senator  Sthom  Thurmond  C^- 

SC)  ComfKlfORATIIfG  THE  200TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY or  THE  Birth  or  John  C.  Calhoun  or 
SoiTTH  Carolina 

Mr.  President.  Distinguished  Guests. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  We  gather  today  in 
this  historic  Chamber  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
American  statesman  and  patriot.  John  C. 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  assemble 
in  this  Chamber,  because  it  was  here  that 
Calhoun  served.  In  fact,  his  desk  was  locat- 
ed at  the  place  where  I  now  stand.  It  was 
here  that  the  voice  of  Calhoun— one  of  our 
greatest  orators— was  raised  so  eloquently 
and  passionately  in  debates  of  great  historic 
moment. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  bom  on 
March  18.  1782  in  the  Abbeville  District- 
now  McCormick  County— of  South  Caroli- 
na. The  son  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  he  at- 
tended Waddel's  Academy  in  Georgia,  was 
graduated  with  honors  from  Yale  College  in 
1804.  and  studied  law  at  Litchfield  Law 
School  In  Litchfield.  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
law  office  of  Henry  W.  DeSaussure  in 
Charleston. 

In  1811.  Calhoun  married  his  cousin.  Flor- 
ide  Bonneau  Calhoun— a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  charm— who  bore  him  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  seven  survived  to  maturity. 
We  are  honored  today  by  the  presence  of 
several  descendants  of  John  C.  Calhoun— 
his  great  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Mildred  Cal- 
houn Wick,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio:  his  great- 
great-great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Calhoun  Bacon,  of  St.  Augustine.  Florida, 
and  her  son  Milton  E.  Bacon.  Ill:  his  great- 
great-great  grandson.  Colonel  Creighton  Lee 
Calhoun  of  Ptttsboro.  North  Carolina,  his 
wife,  Edith,  and  their  son  Andrew  Calhoun: 
his  great-great-great  niece,  Ms.  Melissa 
Rice,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia:  and  his  two 
great-great-great-great  nieces,  Ms.  Margaret 
Calhoun  and  Ms.  Katherine  Calhoun,  both 
also  of  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Prom  his  parents.  John  C.  Calhoun  Inher- 
ited an  independence  of  mind  and  a  passion- 
ate commitment  to  freedom— both  political 
and  religious.  His  abiding  love  of  the  land 
derived  from  his  father,  a  highly-respected 
and  hard-working  small  planter. 

Those  who  knew  Calhoun  describe  him  as 
gentle  yet  courageous,  gracious  yet  some- 
what reserved,  indulgent  of  differing  views 
yet  intolerant  of  vulgar  expression  and 
meanness  of  spirit.  An  acquaintance,  writing 
about  Calhoun  at  the  height  of  his  career  In 
the  Senate,  described  his  appearance  as 
"unlike  that  of  other  men.  His  action  is 
quick,  and  both  in  society  and  in  the  Senate 
very  expressive.  He  speaks  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  as  if  no  words  could  convey  his 


speed  of  thought;  his  face  is  all  intellect, 
with  eyes  so  dazsling,  black,  and  piercing 
that  few  can  stand  their  gaze." 

The  public  career  of  John  C.  Calhoun  is  a 
model  of  faithful,  dedicated,  and  steadfast 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  Pew  Ameri- 
cans have  served  with  greater  distinction  in 
such  a  variety  of  important  public  offices  as 
John  C.  Calhoun,  but  his  most  notable  serv- 
ice was  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1M7.  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  the  Senate 
Reception  Room  selected  Calhoun  as  one  of 
five  outstanding  Senators  whose  portraits 
would  be  placed  in  the  present  Senate  Re- 
ception Room.  Calhoun's  portrait  hangs 
there  today,  along  with  those  of  Henry  Clay 
of  Kentucky.  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachu- 
setts, Robert  LaPollette  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Before  his  first  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1832,  however.  Calhoun  already  had  held 
several  other  major  offices  In  state  and  Fed- 
eral government.  In  1808.  he  was  elected  to 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  representa- 
tives and  served  there  through  1809.  In 
1810.  he  was  elected  to  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
until  1817.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  from 
1817  to  1825  under  President  James  Monroe. 
He  was  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
from  1825  to  1832,  serving  first  under  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams  and  then  under 
President  Andrew  Jackson. 

Calhoun  served  twice  in  the  United  States 
Senate— from  1832  to  1843  and  from  1845  to 
1850.  In  between  these  periods  of  service  in 
the  Senate,  he  was  Secretary  of  SUte  under 
President  Tyler— from  April  1844  to  March 
1845. 

These  facts  about  the  life  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn are  impressive  enough  in  themselves. 
Yet,  Calhoun's  Impact  upon  American  histo- 
ry and  American  political  thought  goes  far 
beyond  the  normal  influence  of  the  offices 
he  held.  Of  course,  much  of  what  Calhoun 
stood  for  belongs  to  his  day  and  time  and 
must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  that  period 
in  our  history.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
his  ideas  and  concerns  are  relevant  today. 

To  understand  Calhoun,  one  must  under- 
stand his  dedication  to  his  country,  his  dedi- 
cation to  preserving  the  Union,  and  his  pro- 
phetic—almost despairing— Insight  into  the 
events  that  were  leading  to  its  dissolution, 
which  occurred  some  ten  years  after  his 
death  in  1850.  He,  who  fought  so  ably  and 
nobly  for  compromise,  foresaw  the  collapse 
of  all  hope  for  sectional  conciliation,  but 
death  prevented  him  from  witnessing  the 
armed  conflict  between  North  and  South 
and  its  aftermath. 

John  C.  Calhoun  is  most  remembered  as  a 
strong  and  forceful  advocate  of  States 
Rights.  Yet,  he  was,  in  the  words  of  one  his- 
torian, "a  Nationalist  in  his  heart  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  "  Elected  to  Congress  in  1810. 
Calhoun  aligned  himself  with  those  who 
sought  American  expansion.  He  worked  dili- 
gently for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  he 
championed  American  rights  to  the  territo- 
ries of  Oregon  and  Washington.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  a  strong  national  defense  and 
for  interstate  highways  and  canals  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  interior  of  the  Nation.  At 
the  same  time.  Calhoun  favored  local  solu- 
tions for  local  problems  as  the  essence  of  an 
enlightened  Federalism. 

During  the  debate  over  the  so-called 
"Tariff  of  Abominations "  in  this  Chamber 
in  1828.  Calhoun  articulated  his  famous  doc- 
trine of  nullification  in  his  essay,  "South 
Carolina  Exposition  and  Protest."  Though  a 
formal  compromise  was  finally  reached  on 
the  Issue  of  tariffs  in  1833.  the  intensity  of 
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debate  that  it  had  precipiuted  filled  Cal- 
houn with  pessimism  for  the  future  of  the 
Union  and  the  future  of  his  beloved  South. 

While  this  debate  proceeded,  one  of  the 
more  interesting  and  dramatic  confronta- 
tions between  men  and  principles  in  this 
period  occurred- between  Calhoun  and 
Andrew  Jackson.  To  Calhoun,  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  was  foremost  in  importance. 
Foremost  in  importance  to  Jackson  was 
preservation  of  the  Union.  At  a  dinner 
hosted  by  President  Jackson  in  1828  and  at- 
tended by  Calhoun,  other  Administration 
officials,  members  of  the  Congress,  and 
other  dignitaries,  a  series  of  toasts  was 
given.  President  Jackson  rose  first  and  lifted 
this  glass.  "To  the  Union."  he  proclaimed, 
"may  it  long  endure!"  Calhoun,  who  was 
then  Vice  President  and  whose  differences 
with  Jackson  by  then  had  become  pro- 
nounced, rose  next,  as  a  hush  fell  over  the 
gathering.  "The  Union."  he  responded, 
"next  to  our  liberties,  most  dear!" 

The  doctrine  of  nullification  set  forth  by 
John  C.  Calhoun  in  his  "Exposition"  and 
other  writings  did  not  originate  with  him. 
but  this  concept  was  elaborated  and  refined 
by  him.  He  drew  upon  this  theory  in  his  ef- 
forts to  avert  conflict  between  the  states 
and  the  Union— and.  more  particularly,  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  "Power." 
said  Calhoun,  "can  only  be  opposed  by 
power,  and  on  this  theory  stands  our  beauti- 
ful federal  system." 

Besides  his  "Exposition  and  Protest."  two 
of  Calhoun's  works— his  Disquisition  on 
Government  and  his  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes— are  classics 
In  American  political  thought,  and  they 
embody  the  essential  elements  of  Calhoun's 
philosophy  and  work.  These  two  essays  con- 
Uln  an  elaborate  theory  of  "concurrent  ma- 
jorities." which  has  as  its  theme  the  protec- 
tion of  all  Interests  in  the  Nation,  including 
minorities,  by  mutual  accommodation,  to 
prevent  the  tyranny  of  absolutist  majorities. 
His  abiding  concern  throughout  these 
essays— as  well  as  his  other  writings  and  his 
speeches— was  how  best  to  preserve  the 
Union  in  the  interesU  of  all  iU  parts  while 
maintaining  effective  power  in  the  whole  to 
deal  with  purely  national  Issues.  In  a  very 
real  sense.  Calhoun  can  be  seen  as  a  precur- 
sor of  modem  American  pluralism,  the  bal- 
ancing of  sectional  and  factional  interests  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all.  Indeed,  an  entire 
body  of  contemporary  political  theory  has 
developed  around  the  writings  of  Calhoun. 

The  last  great  words  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
were  not  delivered  by  him  in  person,  but  by 
another.  During  debate  in  this  Chamber 
over  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  compro- 
mise of  1850.  Calhoun  became  ill.  His  final 
words  in  that  debate  were  read  by  Senator 
James  Mason  of  Virginia,  as  Calhoun  lay 
desperately  ill  and  only  days  from  death. 
"The  South."  he  declared,  "asks  for  jus- 
tice." 

Calhoun  died  while  Clay  and  Webster 
were  still  negotiating  the  Compromise,  the 
last  major  effort  to  reconcile  intensifying 
sectional  differences.  Despite  his  love  of  the 
Nation  and  his  desire  for  unity,  his  keen  in- 
sight enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  critical 
situation,  as  on  his  death  bed  his  last  words 
were,  "The  South.  The  poor  South." 

It  has  been  said  that  John  C.  Calhoun 
fought  against  the  dominant  forces  of  his 
age  and  lost.  In  certain  respects,  this  is  true. 
However,  his  legacy  is  to  be  found  not  only 
in  his  battles  over  specific  issues  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  other  forums,  but 
also  in  his  vision  of  national  greatness.  In 
his  commitment  to  principle,  in  his  love  of 


country,  and  in  his  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution, which  he  regarded  as  a  compact  to 
which  each  state  is  a  co-equal  partner. 

Although  the  ideas  propounded  by  John 
C.  Calhoun  were  not  always  popular  even  in 
his  own  lifetime,  some  have  particular  rel- 
evaince  today.  Ideas  of  a  balanced  federal 
system  are  consistent  with  the  national 
mood  today,  and  much  can  be  learned  by 
the  experiences  of  his  day  and  time  in  com- 
parison to  conditions  in  American  society 
today.  Calhoun's  fear  of  big  government 
and  the  consequences  of  sectional  rivalry 
are  instructive  in  how  states,  regions,  ma- 
jorities, and  minorities  must  work  to  resolve 
differences  without  fragmenting  our 
system. 

Even  those  who  say  Calhoun  was  wrong 
on  certain  issues  might  agree  with  historian 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  who  concluded  that 
even  when  he  was  wrong,  "he  was  a  greater 
man  and  senator  than  many  people  who 
have  been  right." 

Of  the  tributes  that  could  be  paid  John  C. 
Calhoun,  one  of  the  most  revealing  was 
given  by  Daniel  Webster  in  an  obituary  ad- 
dress in  this  Chamber  on  April  1.  1850, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Calhoun.  "Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  here."  said  Web- 
ster, "will  find  that  he  has  left  upon  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting 
Impression  of  his  person,  his  character,  and 
his  public  performances,  which,  while  we 
live,  will  never  be  obliterated.  We  shall  here- 
after. I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful 
recollection  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age, 
that  we  have  been  his  contemporaries,  that 
we  have  seen  him,  and  heard  him,  and 
known  him.  We  shall  delight  to  speak  of 
him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  our 
places.  And,  when  the  time  shall  come  when 
we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in 
succession,  to  our  graves,  we  shall  carry 
with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  char- 
acter, his  honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable 
deportment  in  private  life,  and  the  purity  of 
his  exalted  patriotism. " 

In  honoring  John  C.  Calhoun  here  today, 
we  honor  those  elements  of  greatness  that 
are  uniquely  his.  those  qualities  of  Calhoun 
about  which  Webster  and  others  have 
spoken  and  written.  These  set  Calhoun 
apart  In  life  and  distinguish  him  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  In  the  history  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  as- 
sembled here  today. 

Tribute  of  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings  on 

THE  200th  Anniversary  or  the  Birth  or 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun.  March  18,  1982 

Mr.  President,  honored  descendants  of  the 

great  Carolinian  we  honor  today,  ladles  and 

gentlemen: 

To  tell  the  history  of  John  C.  Calhoun  is 
not  my  purpose  today.  Indeed,  to  recount 
his  biography  here  would  be  to  recapitulate 
over  40  years  of  America's  development- 
from  the  War  of  1812  on  to  the  Jacksonlan 
era,  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  ties  which  bound  the  Union 
together. 

Nor  would  I  try  to  turn  historian  in  the 
company  of  such  eminent  scholars  as  we 
have  with  us  today— Charles  Lee,  George 
Rogers  and  Robert  Lambert— not  to  men- 
tion my  wife,  Peatsy,  who  is  an  historian 
too. 

So  instead  of  the  detachment  the  histori- 
an strives  for.  I  would  try  to  bring  the  per- 
spective of  the  politician— and  maybe  to- 
gether we  can  better  understand  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  all  of  South  Carolina's  sons. 

Legend  has  it  that  John  C.  Calhoun  was 
often    unyielding    and    indeed    stubborn. 


unable,  indeed  unwilling,  to  compromise. 
Well,  as  Harry  Truman  used  to  say,  before 
you  become  a  statesman,  you  must  first  be  a 
successful  politician— and  for  over  40  years. 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  a  successful  politician. 
He  could  and  did  compromise  in  reaching 
for  his  goals  and  he  did  so  in  a  way  that 
earned  him  the  trust  of  that  great  genera- 
tion of  politicians  of  which  he  was  a  part. 
He  could  comprom'.se  on  the  tariff,  he  could 
compromise  on  the  way  Texas  was  brought 
into  the  Union,  and  even  at  the  close  of  his 
life  during  those  titanic  debates  over  the 
compromise  of  1850.  we  can  see  some  signs 
at  least  that  he  was  willing  to  bend  some  of 
his  thoughts  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  case  can  be  made,  successfully  I 
think,  that  throughout  his  life.  Calhoun's 
goal  was  to  reconcile  the  diverse  interests  of 
the  country  within  the  context  of  Union. 
Over  the  years,  his  tactics  changed,  even  as- 
pects of  his  program  changed,  but  If  you 
look  for  the  lodestar,  you  find  It  I  think  In 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  in  Cal- 
houn's search  for  a  method  to  hold  it  to- 
gether without  violating  the  Interests  of  any 
section.  In  1833.  during  the  Nullification 
Crisis,  Calhoun  and  Clay  compromised  on 
the  tariff  and  Calhoun,  though  ill,  hurried 
through  day  and  night  to  reach  Charleston 
where  the  Nullification  Convention  was 
reassembling.  The  firebrands  had  him  cen- 
sured before  he  arrived.  But  when  he  got 
there,  he  pleaded  with  the  Convention  for 
patience  and  for  avoiding  the  disruption  of 
the  Union.  And  he  won.  The  kind  of  politi- 
cian who  can  walk  into  a  hall  and  do  that  is 
no  Ideologue. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  Just  another  politician.  No  one 
who  came  in  touch  with  him  ever  thought 
that.  He  Inspired  both  love  and  hatred.  To 
his  dying  day,  Andrew  Jackson  maintained 
that  his  greatest  mistake  had  been  not 
shooting  Henry  Clay  and  hanging  John  C. 
Calhoun.  To  his  admirers,  he  was  preemi- 
nent among  the  statesmen  of  the  nation. 
Even  more  revealing,  however,  are  the  senti- 
ments of  those  colleagues  with  whom  he 
often  disagreed.  Daniel  Webster  with  whom 
he  so  often  disagreed,  thought  Calhoun 
""much  the  ablest  man  in  the  Senate,"'  the 
greatest  man  he  had  ever  met  In  public  life. 
Webster  called  him  "a  Senator  of  Rome 
when  Rome  survived,"  and  declared  that 
Calhoun  could  have  demolished  Newton. 
Calvin  or  John  Locke  in  argument. 

Sometimes  when  we  look  back  on  our  na- 
tional past,  we  get  so  bogged  down  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  trees  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
forest.  When  we  look  at  the  1830s  and  1840s 
and  lB50s.  we  remember  only  sectional  dif- 
ferences, arguments  over  the  tariff  and 
banking,  and  then  the  issue  of  slavery.  All 
that  Is  true,  of  course,  true  as  far  as  it  goes: 
but  the  America  which  John  C.  Calhoun  de- 
parted on  March  31,  1850— his  coffin,  by  the 
way.  lay  right  there  In  the  middle  aisle  of 
this  Chamber— was  a  far  different  country 
from  the  Infant  republic  Calhoun  found 
when  he  came  to  the  Congress  in  1811.  It 
had  23  million  people  instead  of  7  million, 
and  30  states  in  place  of  17.  It  was  a  nation. 
North  and  South,  heavily  involved  in  com- 
merce and  coming  at  one  speed  or  another 
under  the  sway  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. It  had  spawned  a  large  and  growing 
network  of  turnpikes,  canals  and,  increas- 
ingly, railroads— the  Federal  government 
playing  a  significant  role  in  all  of  this.  That 
nation— that  union  if  you  will— had  been  the 
dream  of  men  of  great  and  expansive  vision 
and  among  those  men  of  union  and  vision- 
many  times  in  the  forefront— was  John  C. 
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Calhoun.  Now  we  don't  usually  focus  on 
union  and  national  government  and  vistas 
of  an  expansive  future  when  we  contem- 
plate Calhoun.  We  think  Southern.  We 
think  of  a  way  of  life  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete. 

But  it  is  the  vision  and  the  consistency  m 
his  life  that  we  should  remember  today.  His 
methods  for  preserving  the  Union  over  the 
years  underwent  some  changes  as  his  home- 
land became  more  and  more  on  the  defen- 
sive—but throughout  it  all,  he  saw  the 
vision  of  a  Union  held  together  not  only  by 
adherence  to  strict  Constitutional  theory, 
but  also  by  the  roads  and  canals  and  other 
internal  improvements  for  which  he  had 
worked. 

So  when  I  think  of  Calhoun,  I  think  of  a 
sUunch  defender  of  Southern  rights,  yes, 
but  always  in  the  context  and  in  the  hope  of 
continued  Union. 

I  think  of  a  political  thinker  of  the  first 
rank,  but  also  of  an  able  politician  who 
could  compromise  and  who  worked  so  many 
times  to  contain  the  extremism  and  excesses 
of  others. 

I  think  of  his  unmatched  intellect,  of 
those  thoughU  which  speak  to  us  still 
across  the  years.  •Liberty  and  security  are 
Indispensable. "  he  said,  realizing  then  what 
most  have  not  appreciated  until  our  own 
time— that  political  freedom  must  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  economic  security.  A  century 
before  our  time  he  devised  new  ways  to  hold 
together  the  various  Interests  and  factions 
comprising  the  nation,  and  If  his  concurrent 
majority  was  cumbersome,  let  us  in  this  day 
of  single-interest  pressure  groups  realize 
that  we  still  lack  a  satisfactory  solution,  and 
that  here  too  Calhoun  was  far  ahead  of  his 
time  In  dealing  with  a  problem  we  have 
come  to  only  lately.  And  then  there  was 
that  stark  realism  which  accounted.  I  am 
sure,  for  the  occasionally-brooding  personal 
Ity.  "The  Union  Is  doomed  to  dissolution 
.  .  .  within  twelve  years,"  he  sadly  told  a 
friend.  "The  probability  Is  that  it  will  ex- 
plode in  a  presidential  election."  Heven 
years  before  the  fact,  that  was  an  Incredible 
display  of  predictive  power. 

I  think  of  a  man  of  total  integrity. 

And  finally,  I  think  of  his  appreciation  of 
America  and  his  understanding  of  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  perpetuate  it.  "The  last 
and  only  refuge  of  freedom,"  he  called 
America.  And  who  can  forget  his  eloquent 
Injunction  on  the  citizen's  duty:  "Those  who 
would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  must 
undergo  the  hardships  of  susUlning  it." 

That  la  John  C.  Calhoun,  speaking  not 
only  to  his  generation  of  Americans,  but 
speaking  here,  in  this  Chamber,  in  March  of 
1M2. 

STATKHXirr  BY  Da.  Roboit  S.  Lambkht,  Pro- 

rtssoR  or  History.  Clkmson  Univcrsity. 

Clxmson.  S.C. 

thx  privatz  cauioun 

The  forebears  of  John  C.  Calhoun  were 
lowland  Scots  who  migrated  to  Northern 
Ireland  in  the  17th  century  and  who  with 
thousands  of  others  made  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  17308.  Patrick  Calhoun, 
his  father,  later  Joined  the  stream  of  fami- 
lies who  moved  southward  Into  the  great 
valley  of  Virginia  from  which,  after  a  brief 
residence  there,  he  and  his  brothers  and 
their  families  moved  on  to  the  South  Caroli- 
na backcountry  in  the  17508. 

The  Calhouns  established  their  settle- 
ment on  Long  Cane  Creek  In  modem  Abbe- 
ville County  where  Patrick  prospered  as  a 
land  surveyor  and  substantial  farmer  who 


for  many  years  served  his  neighbors  in  the 
general  assembly.  It  was  here  that  John  C 
Calhoun  the  youngest  of  five  children,  was 
bom  in  1782.  the  year  in  which  the  British 
Army  finally  evacuated  South  Carolina.  The 
boy  grew  up  in  a  settlement  of  God-fearing 
Presbyterians  in  an  area  that  still  suggested 
the  frontier  and  where  vivid  recollections  of 
the  bitter  Civil  War  between  PatrioU  and 
Tories  were  still  fresh.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  almost  from  birth  he  developed  a  love 
of  the  land,  a  sense  of  right  conduct  and 
personal  integrity,  and  a  veneration  for  the 
Union  so  recently  forged  in  the  struggle  for 
Independence. 

His  family  apparently  recognized  that  his 
serious  and  studious  nature  called  for  an 
extra  effort  to  provide  him  with  educational 
opportunities.  He  was  enrolled  in  Moses 
Waddell's  Academy  from  which  at  the-age 
of  twenty  he  entered  the  Junior  class  at 
Yale  College.  After  graduation  from  Yale, 
he  studied  law  with  Tapping  Reeve  In 
nearby  Litchfield.  Connecticut,  before  re- 
tuming  to  South  Carolina  to  prepare  for 
the  bar. 

Calhoun  earnestly  began  the  practice  of 
law  but  soon  found  it  "dry  ":  After  a  term  in 
the  legislature  he  won  election  In  1810  to 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  thus 
launching  a  life-long  career  in  national  gov- 
ernment and  politics. 

My  purpose  in  the  remainder  of  these  re- 
marks is  not  to  deal  with  Calhoun's  public 
career  and  contributions,  an  interesting  sub- 
ject that  others  will  emphasize  today: 
Rather,  I  will  attempt  to  see  him  as  others 
saw  him  and  to  note  those  family  influences 
that  reveal  a  side  of  this  unusual  man  that 
is  generally  less  well  known. 

Those  who  observed  Calhoun  in  public  life 
immediately  noted  his  physical  appearance; 
He  was  tall,  lanky,  and  spare  of  flesh,  but 
graceful  of  movement.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  his  countenance  was  the  arrest- 
ing dark  eyes  that  could  be  piercing  or 
warm  as  the  occasion  demanded.  But  it  was 
his  demeanor,  often  described  as  "austere, " 
that  caused  one  observer  to  dub  him  the 
"cast-iron  man":  For  Calhoun  not  only  had 
a  scholar's  mind  but  in  formal  social  gather- 
ings showed  a  tendency  to  be  detached  from 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  While  he 
could  be  gracious,  even  charming,  on  more 
Intimate  social  occasions,  he  was  clearly  not 
a  man  to  engage  in  mere  chitchat.  His  seri- 
ous manner  often  made  his  political  subor 
dinates  uncomfortable  around  him.  Their 
admiration  for  him  was  genuine,  but  they 
never  felt  on  intimate  terms  with  him.  The 
awe  In  which  he  was  held  caused  his  more 
radical  followers  in  South  Carolina  to  chafe 
under  the  restraint  of  his  powerful  person- 
ality. 

In  personal  habiu  he  was  also  spare,  ex- 
hibiting unusual  self-control  and  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  food  and  drink.  He  had 
the  farmers  habit  of  rising  early.  As  he 
once  explained  to  his  daughter:  "Life  Is  a 
Journey.  If  we  lose  this  morning,  it  will  re- 
quire hard  and  fatiguing  travel  to  reach  our 
stage.  . .  "  This  self  discipline  carried  over  to 
his  participation  in  Senate  debates;  in  an 
age  of  florid  oratory.  Calhoun's  speeches 
were  marked  by  reasoning  and  conviction, 
and  he  never  tried  to  match  oratorical 
flighU  with  his  great  contemporaries  in  the 
public  forums.  Daniel  Webster,  referring  to 
Calhoun  In  his  famous  seventh  of  March 
speech,  said  simply.  'What  he  means  he  is 
very  apt  to  say." 

Calhoun,  finding  the  Unitarian  and  Epis- 
copal denominations  more  to  his  liking,  did 
not  follow  the  Presbyterian  faith  of  his  an- 


cestors. Yet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  he 
was  a  religious  man.  believing  strongly  that 
only  the  existence  of  a  divine  providence 
could  account  for  the  order  and  wonder  of 
life. 

Like  many  men  who  enter  public  life.  Cal- 
houn was  driven  by  the  twin  forces  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
Throughout  his  career  he,  like  his  great  col- 
leagues Clay  and  Webster,  hoped  that  the 
people  would  call  him  to  the  presidency, 
and  he  actively  pursued  that  goal.  He  was 
aware  of  his  ambition,  saying  to  a  friend  on 
one  occasion:  "It  would  be  mere  affectation 
to  pretend  such  indifference  (about  the 
presidency),  but  I  trust,  however  strong  may 
be  my  ambition,  my  sense  of  duty  is  still 
stronger."  He  never  lost  hope  that  he  would 
be  called  to  the  highest  office,  but  as  he 
became  more  Immersed  In  the  struggles  of 
his  beloved  south,  his  sense  of  duty  over- 
took his  ambition  and  kept  him  in  public 
life  long  after  his  prospects  for  the  presi- 
dency had  dimmed. 

There  were  three  great  passions  in  Cal- 
houn's life,  and  they  consumed  his  every 
waking  moment.  Best  known,  of  course,  was 
his  devotion  to  politics.  His  family,  however, 
was  at  least  of  equal  Importance  to  him.  He 
had  married  his  cousin  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  lived 
to  maturity:  but  there  were  also  many  cous- 
ins and  in-laws  residing  in  upcountry  South 
Carolina.  It  was  in  the  setting  of  the  family 
plantation.  Port  Hill,  amid  the  comings  and 
goings  of  people  of  all  ages  that  this  other 
Calhoun  presided  as  the  concerned  parent 
and  gracious  host.  While  his  personal  tastes 
were  simple,  he  insisted  that  his  children 
have  every  advantage  in  education  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  that  he  could  provide  for 
them.  He  died  heavily  in  debt,  at  least  in 
part  because  he  assumed  the  debts  of  one  of 
his  sons  who  was  threatened  with  bankrupt- 
cy. While  he  had  Just  cause  to  resent  the  ex- 
travagance and  poor  Judgment  of  his  chil- 
dren. Calhoun's  patience  and  concern  for 
them  and  his  sense  of  family  seemed  to 
have  no  limits. 

His  favorite  among  his  children  was  Anna, 
a  wonderfully  Intelligent  and  mature  young 
woman  who  filled  the  void  left  because  Mrs. 
Calhoun  had  no  Interest  either  in  politics  or 
the  management  of  the  farm.  Anna  became 
her  father's  confidante  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  corresponded  on  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  of  the  day.  Her  Interest  in  poll- 
tics  and  her  concern  for  him  pleased  him 
greatly,  causing  him  to  comment  in  a  letter 
to  her  that  women  "have  as  much  interest 
in  the  good  condition  of  their  country"  as 
men:  although  It  would  be  "unbecoming 
them  to  take  an  active  part.  .  .  .  Their  opin- 
ion, when  enlightened,  cannot  fall  to  have  a 
great  and  salutary  effect." 

Calhoun's  other  great  love  was  farming, 
and  like  Jefferson,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  remain  at  home  and  manage  his  planta- 
tion. He  was  away  so  much  of  the  time  that 
he  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  brothers-in-law 
for  oversight  of  the  farming  operation  and 
to  meet  family  emergencies.  When  at  home 
Calhoun  was  an  active,  prudent,  and  pro- 
gressive manager  of  his  property,  but  the 
many  years  of  low  cotton  prices  and  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  his  large  family  made 
money  a  perpetual  source  of  worry  to  him. 
In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Anna,  who  was 
living  abroad  in  Brussels  where  her  husband 
held  a  diplomatic  post,  he  described  for  her 
the  beauty  of  Fori  Hill  in  the  early  summer, 
saying,  "I  ride  or  walk,  according  to  the 
weather  twice  a  day.  morning  and  evening 
over  {the  farm],  for  the  double  purpose  of 
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exercise  and  superintendence.  ...  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  you  and  the  children  with 
me  occasionally,  in  my  walks." 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the 
Calhoun  who  in  March,  1850,  so  feeble  that 
he  could  not  deliver  it  himself,  listened  to  a 
colleague  read  in  this  very  chamber  the  last 
great  speech  of  his  illustrious  career.  Within 
the  month  he  was  dead. 

STATXMEItT  BY  GEORGE  C.  ROGERS,  JR.,  CaRO- 

LiHE  McKissicK  Dial,  Professor  or  His- 
tory, University  or  South  Carolina,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  republican  gov- 
ernment must  make  use  of  the  diverse  tal- 
ents of  many  great  men— and  let  us  not  be 
hesitant  to  say  that  there  have  been  great 
men.  There  is  no  single  model,  no  one  mold. 
The  vitality  of  a  society  arises  from  the 
clashing  aspirations  of  its  talented  mem- 
bers—Daniel Webster  believed  In  one  nation 
indivisible,  John  C.  Calhoun  In  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states,  and  Henry  Clay  In  the 
need  to  bind  all  together.  That  three  such 
men  should  have  sat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  at  one  time  would  have  made 
that  a  memorable  body— that  they  sat  for  so 
many  years  together  made  those  Congres- 
sional years  a  golden  age.  In  1850  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  contained  not 
only  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster,  but  also 
William  Henry  Seward,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Salmon  Portland  Chase,  Lewis  Cass. 
Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Jefferson  Davis— per- 
haps a  more  distinguished  group  than  ever 
sat  In  this  chamber.  Yet  In  that  body  in 
1850  only  one  could  have  been  considered 
the  last  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  That  was 
Calhoun. 

A  republic  of  virtue  was  the  goal  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  They  understood  the 
connection  between  structure  and  charac- 
ter. They  knew  that  the  most  perfectly  con- 
structed government  would  need  men  of 
power  and  ability  and  goodness  to  run  it. 

Their  republic  was  designed  to  embrace  a 
great  extent  of  territory  and  to  hedge  In  the 
excesses  of  a  pure  democracy.  Because  of 
the  vast  extent  cf  territory  many  varied  in- 
terests would  each  have  a  voice— in  fact,  the 
states  would  most  likely  represent  those  In- 
terests—thus the  federal  character  of  the 
union.  A  pure  democracy  was  always  in 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  passions 
of  the  moment— thus  the  representative 
character  of  the  government.  The  republic 
assembled  the  voices  of  the  American 
people  at  varying  intervals— every  two  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  every  four 
years  in  the  presidency,  every  six  years  (at 
least  in  one  sense)  In  the  Senate,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  would  catch  the  voice  of  the 
people  In  the  longer  run.  Safety  would  rest 
in  the  multiplicity  of  interests  and  voices. 
No  one  Interest,  no  one  passion  would  over- 
whelm the  government. 

It  was  Calhoun's  great  contribution  to 
perceive  that  these  two  fundamental 
achievements  of  1787  were  threatened  by 
the  rise  of  the  institution  of  the  political 
party  between  1793  and  1832.  The  political 
party  tended  to  compress  the  interests  and 
to  merge  the  voices  into  one.  Calhoun's 
thinking  was  therefore  devoted  to  analyzing 
what  the  men  of  1787  had  not  foreseen.  In 
his  "Disquisition  on  Government,"  Calhoun 
explained  how  the  American  political  proc- 
ess worked: 

"If  no  one  Interest  be  strong  enough  of 
itself,  to  obtain  [control  of  the  govern- 
ment], a  combination  will  be  fonqed  be- 
tween those  whose  Interests  are  most  alike- 
each  conceding  something   to  the  others. 


until  a  sufficient  number  is  obtained  to 
make  a  majority.  The  process  may  be  slow, 
and  much  time  may  be  required  before  a 
compact,  organized  majority  can  be  thus 
formed;  but  formed  it  will  be  in  time,  even 
without  preconcert  or  design,  by  the  sure 
workings  of  that  principle  or  constitution  of 
our  nature  in  which  government  Itself  origi- 
nates. When  on(%  formed,  the  community 
will  be  divided  into  two  great  parties- a 
major  and  (al  minor— between  which  there 
will  be  incessant  struggles  on  the  one  side  to 
retain,  and  on  the  other  to  obtain  the  ma- 
jority, and,  thereby,  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  advantages  it  confers." 

Calhoun  saw  in  this  process  two  evils— the 
rise  of  a  majority  which  would  endanger  the 
rights  of  all  minorities  (the  triumph  of  King 
Numbers)  and  a  system  of  patronage  which 
would  corrupt  the  politicial  process  by  per- 
mitting the  dominant  party  by  the  use  of 
federal  funds  to  stay  in  power  for  an  indefi- 
nite time. 

Calhoun  offered  solutions  for  both  dilem- 
mas. The  Founding  Fathers  had  established 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  the 
political  party  had  eroded.  To  restore  the 
balance  he  offered  another  check— nullifica- 
tion, interposition,  the  state  veto,  a  new 
gear  which  would  help  the  constitutional 
machine  to  run  more  smoothly.  Each  great 
interest  would  henceforth  have  a  more 
secure  platform  from  which  to  parry  the 
will  of  King  Numbers. 

But  if  there  were  to  be  so  many  platforms, 
so  msoiy  voices,  how  could  the  nation  ever 
act?  This  was  the  point  at  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  in  office  became  so  impor- 
tant, because  the  men  in  office  must  put 
public  interest  before  private  interest,  the 
good  of  the  country  before  the  need  to 
remain  In  office. 

Calhoun  was  a  member  of  the  second  gen- 
eration of  great  American  leaders.  He.  as 
they,  had  inherited  the  fruits  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  from  their  fathers.  Accept- 
ing the  achievements  and  shedding  the 
doubts  of  the  first  generation,  they,  the 
second  generation,  became  the  War  Hawks. 
As  Calhoun  confidently  said  in  December 
1811,  the  United  States  should  resent  every 
Insult  no  matter  how  small.  Here  were  the 
seeds  of  that  nationalism  which  emerged 
after  the  War  of  1812  and  which  Calhoun 
reflected  so  admirably  in  his  role  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  In  Monroe's  cabinet.  This  na- 
tionalism was  shared  by  Calhoun,  Clay  and 
Webster— indeed  by  all  the  men  of  their 
generation— and  was  the  motive  force 
behind  the  Compromise  of  1850.  The  rem- 
nants of  this  persuasion  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitutional  Union  Party  of  1860. 

Put  in  another  way  it  was  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  compromise— t/ie  concurrtnt 
majority.  By  the  concurrent  majority,  Cal- 
houn meant,  not  that  just  a  simple  majority 
ruled,  but  that  important  actions  had  to  be 
taken  with  the  consent  of  all  the  significant 
effected  minorities.  The  majority  had  to  act 
so  as  to  win  the  willing  consent  of  the  mi- 
nority for  higher  purposes,  not  Just  lord  it 
over  the  minority  because  it  was  weaker. 
Such  was  the  plea  of  Calhoun's  last  great 
speech  in  the  Senate  In  March  of  1850. 

This  patriotism,  this  need  for  unanimity, 
this  consent  of  all,  was  a  major  theme  of  his 
Disquisition  on  Oovemment.  It  was  the 
kind  of  unity  which  a  Jury  must  reach  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  verdict.  Calhoun  used 
late  medieval  Poland  as  the  ultimate  exam- 
ple of  this  principle  of  unanimity.  Every 
member  of  the  Diet,  Poland's  supreme  legis- 
lative body,  had  a  veto  In  all  of  its  proceed- 
ings—thus making  a  unanimous  vote  neces- 


sary to  enact  a  law.  E:ach  individual  was 
thus  an  EsUte  of  the  Kingdom.  And  yet 
this  goveriunent  lasted  for  two  centuries, 
the  period  of  Poland's  greatest  power. 
"Twice,  during  its  existence,"  Calhoun  em- 
phasized, Poland  "protected  Christendom, 
when  in  great  danger,  by  defeating  the 
Turks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  and  perma- 
nently arresting  thereby  the  tide  of  their 
conquests  westward." 

What  a  contrast— Poland  past  and 
present.  Then,  each  had  a  veto;  today,  there 
are  only  two  possible  platforms.  Solidarity 
and  the  Church,  yet  neither  is  permitted 
more  than  a  murmur. 

Do  not  dismiss  Calhoun  as  a  man  who 
failed.  He  may  not  have  succeeded  in  a  con- 
stitutional sense,  but  he  did  succeed  in  a  po- 
litical sense.  Nullification  was  not  a  device 
grafted  on  to  the  Constitution,  but  the  con- 
current majority  still  prevails.  In  1836  the 
Democratic  Party  adopted  the  two-thirds 
rule  for  nomination  to  the  presidency.  That 
rule  endured  for  100  years  until  Franklin 
Roosevelt  broke  it  in  1936.  That  rule  forced 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  conventions 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus  before  a  nominee 
could  be  found— ever  smaller  Interests  had  a 
veto  on  the  choice. 

Standing  committees  were  organized  in 
the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  rule  of  seniority  followed, 
which  permitted  persons  who  served  for 
long  periods  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
obtain  more  than  ordinary  effectiveness. 
This  system  gave  a  voice  to  small  groups. 
Even  the  filibuster  might  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  the  vote  in  the  Polish  Diet. 

South  Carolina  though  a  small  sute  still 
speaks  with  a  mighty  voice  because  of  the 
concurrent  majority.  When  I  saw  former 
Governor  James  Edwards  flanked  by  Sena- 
tors Thurmond  and  HoUlngs  at  Governor 
Edwards'  confirmation  hearing,  I  said  to 
myself  there  is  the  concurrent  majority— 
that  is  visible  power. 

Can  we  not  agree  therefore  with  one  nota- 
ble American  historian  who  has  written 
that  Calhoun  was  "probably  the  last  Ameri- 
can statesman  to  do  any  primary  political 
thinking,  .  .  .""  Calhoun  was  the  last  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Statement  by  Charles  E.  Lee.  Director. 
S.C.  Department  or  Archives  and  Histo- 
ry. Columbia.  S.C. 

As  this  brief  hour  celebrating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  draws  to  a  close,  it  seems  to  me 
proper  for  us  to  remember  that  for  the  past 
thirty  years  a  concurrent  majority  of  whom 
Calhoun  would  approve  has  been  engaged  In 
an  endeavor  which  commemorates  not 
simply  his  birth  but  his  entire  career- 
indeed  the  very  life  which  the  great  South 
Carolinian  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
people  of  his  state  and  the  American  Re- 
public. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Papers  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  fourteen  volumes  to  date,  but  a 
project  of  far  greater  scope  and  significance 
than  can  be  encompassed  in  the  books 
which  bear  that  title— fine  though  they  are. 
The  published  volumes  and  those  yet  to 
come  win  contain  only  a  portion,  although 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  words 
written  by  or  to  Calhoun.  In  addition  to  the 
published  volumes,  available  In  libraries 
throughout  the  country,  the  editors  have 
assembled  for  study  in  manuscript  or  photo- 
copy at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
after  years  of  painstaking  search.  aU  of  the 
known  words  written  by  or  to  Calhoun. 
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For  one  who  trusted  more  strongly  than 
any  other  American.  "In  the  power  of  words 
engrossed  on  parchment  to  keep  a  govern- 
ment In  order"  (Walton  H.  Hamilton.  "Con- 
stitutionalism." Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Science*.  IV.  254).  this  mass  of  assembled 
words   is  perhaps   his  most   fitting  monu- 
ment, truer  to  hU  essential  spirit  than  his 
numerous  biographies,  his  many  portraits, 
or  even  the  statutes  which  honor  him  here 
In  the  United  States  Capitol,  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  SUte  House  in  Columbia,  and  atop 
the  pedestal  at  Charlestons  Marion  Square. 
The  concurrent  majority  responsible  for 
the  Calhoun  Papers  has  been  both  organiza- 
tional   and   individual.    Usted   in    1951    by 
Philip  M.  Hamer,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National    Historical    Publications    Commis- 
sion, as  among  the  foremost  needs  of  stu- 
denU   of   American    history,    the   Calhoun 
Papers    has    enjoyed    continued,     though 
modest  support  from  NHPC.  its  successor, 
the    National    Historical    Publications   and 
Records  Commission,  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rectors   who    followed    Dr.    Hamer:    Oliver 
Wendell    Holmes.    E.    Berkeley    Tompkins, 
and  Prank  G.  Burke.  Support  by  NHPRC 
has  also  meant  support  by  the  members  of 
that   Commission— Senators.    Congressmen. 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  scholarly  associations,  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  Presidents  from  Ei- 
senhower to  Reagan,  and  four  Archivists  of 
the  United  SUtes.  who  have  served  as  chair- 
men of  the  Conunlsslon:  Wayne  C.  Grover. 
Robert  H.  Bahmer.  James  B.  Rhoads.  and 
Robert  M.  Warner,  who  is  with  us  today. 
Behind  NHPRC  and  the  National  Archives. 
of  course,  has  been  their  supervising  agency, 
the  General  Services   Administration,  and 
underglrdlng    this    national    support    and 
making  it  possible  has  been  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  chair- 
men of  the  authorizing  and  appropriation 
committees  and  subcommittees,  who  year 
after  year  have  committed   themselves  to 
publication  of  the  papers  of  Calhoun  and 
other  great  men  and  women  of  American 
history.  Among  these  committee  chairman, 
to  whom  documentary  history  Is  so  Indebt- 
ed, I  may  be  pardoned  for  signaling  out  the 
Honorable  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  both  be- 
cause of  his  long  tenure  as  head  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  because  of  my  close  association  with 
him  over  the  years.  Congressman  Brooks 
has  tieen  a  consistent  friend  of  the  National 
Archives  and  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission. 

On  the  State  level  the  concurrent  majori- 
ty of  Institutions  and  persons  who  have 
stood  behind  the  Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
has  been  equally  impressive.  Presidents  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  from 
E>onald  Russell  to  James  Holderman.  have 
provided  office  space  and  support  and  have 
been  proud  to  boast  of  publication  of  the 
volumes  by  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina Press.  SUte  appropriations  for  the 
project  from  1954  through  the  current  fiscal 
year  have  been  provided  by  the  General  As- 
sembly through  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History:  my  predeces- 
sor. J.  Harold  Easterby.  and  I  have  been 
honored  by  our  association  with  the  endeav- 
or. State  appropriations  would  not  have 
been  possible,  without  the  approval  of 
South  Carolina's  history-minded  patriotic 
Governors,  from  James  P.  Byrnes  to  Rich- 
ard W.  Riley.  Among  these,  of  course,  was 
our  present  Junior  Senator.  Ernest  P.  Rol- 
lings, but  not  our  senior  Senator.  Strom 
Thurmond,  who  had  left  the  Governors 
chair  by  the  time  the  Calhoun  Papers  got 


started.  Mr.  Thurmond  was.  however,  in  at 
the  beginning.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ad 
vlsory  committee  set  up  to  plan  the  under- 
taking in  1952:  and  when  the  project  began 
to  need  funds  he  was  instrumental  in  bring 
ing  about  a  annual  contribution  of  money 
from  the  South  Caroliniana  Society,  a  citi- 
zens group  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
South  Carolina  documentary  history.  This 
annual  contribution  has  continued  until 
today,  and  the  South  Caroliniana  Society 
merits  its  name  on  the  pages  as  one  of  the 
sponsoring  institutions. 

The  Calhoun  Papers  has  had  three  edi- 
tors.   The    first    of    these    was    Robert    L. 
Meriwether,     my     life-long     mentor     and 
friend— a  model  for  me  to  emulate  since  1 
was  a  small  boy.   I  was  present.   I  think, 
when  Phil  Hamer.  his  fellow  South  Carolin- 
ian and  Wofford  College  classmate,  persuad- 
ed Rob  Meriwether  to  put  aside  his  plans 
for  continuing  his  definitive  work  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  South  Carolina  to  undertake  the 
assembling  and  publication  of  the  Papers  of 
John  C.  Calhoun.  The  decision  was  made, 
fittingly  enough,  under  the  portico  of  the 
old    South    Carolina    College    Ubrary.    de- 
signed  by   Robert   Mills,   architect   of   the 
Washington  Monument  and  other  magnifi- 
cent structures  here— another  great  South 
Carolinian  who  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
nation.  Meriwether  wrote  the  synopsis  for 
the  play,  set  the  stage,  and  assembled  the 
actors.  When  he  died  in   1958.  Volume  I. 
which  served  as  a  model  for  all  which  fol- 
lowed, was  almost  completed.  In  1959,  W. 
Edwin  Hemphill  came  on  for  the  long  haul. 
Affable,  scholarly,  meticulous,  and  indefati- 
gable. Ed  Hemphill  was  ideally  suited  for 
making  the  dream  a  reality.  He  saw  Volume 
I  through  the  Press  and  edited  and  pub- 
lished eight  more  before  his  retirement  In 
1977.  Volume  X.  published  In  that  year,  was 
the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Hemphill  and  his  asso- 
ciate editor,  Clyde  O.  Wilson.  Since  becom- 
ing full  editor  Dr.  Wilson  has  edited  and 
published   four  more,   and   Volume   XV   is 
ready  for  the  Press.  The  work  of  all  three 
editors  has  been  greeted  with  scholarly  and 
critical  acclaim. 

Volume  XV  will  bring  Calhoun  up  to  De- 
cember 5.  1841.  with  nine  years  of  his  life, 
his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  SUte.  his  final 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  the  vitally  impor- 
tant Compromise  of  1850.  yet  to  be  docu- 
mented by  the  published  Papers.  With  so 
much  still  to  come,  it  is  with  some  anxiety 
that  I  have  to  report  that  the  concurrent 
majority  which  has  so  noubly  supported 
the  Calhoun  Papers  during  the  past  thirty 
years  is  In  some  danger  of  dissolution.  Pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  project  during 
iU  early  years  lay  with  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  More 
recently,  as  the  Department  has  seen  more 
clearly  its  central  task  as  the  management, 
preservation,  use.  and  publication  of  the 
South  Carolina  sUte  and  local  records  (a 
task  no  one  else  can  assume),  more  and 
more  responsibility  has  been  assumed  by 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Both  De- 
partment and  University  are  dependent 
upon  SUte  appropriations,  and  revenues  In 
South  Carolina,  as  elsewhere,  are  in  decline 
and  much  sought  after  by  other  agencies 
with  claims  as  valid  as  our  own.  The  SUte 
of  South  Carolina  will.  I  am  convinced, 
maintain  its  level  of  support  for  the  contin- 
ued publication  of  the  Papers  of  Its  out- 
standing son.  Through  iU  two  present  Sena- 
tors, each  of  whom  in  his  own  way  models 
himself  and  his  politics  on  their  great  prede- 
cessor. South  Carolina's  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  is  stronger  than  it  has 


been  in  all  the  years  which  have  gone  by 
since  the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

But  Calhoun  belongs  not  only  to  his 
SUte:  he  t>elongs  also  to  the  Nation.  Like 
his  colleagues  and  rivals  in  the  Senate. 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay,  like  the 
great  men  who  preceded  them  and  the  great 
men  and  women  who  have  come  after.  Cal- 
houn, in  the  clarifying  words  of  the  XlVth 
Amendment  was  equally  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  of  the  SUte  which  he 
called  home.  He  was  bom  in  Abbeville 
County.  South  Carolina:  he  died  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Thus  it  is  incredible  to  be  told  that  the 
present  Administration  and  Congress  hesi- 
tate, stand  In  doubt,  about  whether  they 
should  continue  the  national  conunitment 
of  some  thirty  years  in  support  of  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  the  papers  of  the 
great  figures  of  our  past— that  they  should 
seriously  entertain  the  satirical  question 
with  which  Webster  Uunted  Hayne:  "What 
is  all  this  worth?  " 

Of  what  worth  to  the  Nation  are  the  lives 
and  thoughts  and  service  of  Washington. 
Adams,  Jefferson.  Madison.  Jackson.  Web- 
ster. Clay,  and  Calhoun?  Who  can  set  a 
price  on  the  contributions  of  Andrew  John- 
son. Frederick  Douglass.  Jane  Addams,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson? 

Is  $2,000,000  a  year,  the  meager  sum  ear- 
marked In  recent  appropriations  to  NHPRC. 
too  much  to  let  men  and  women  like  these 
live  again  In  all  their  brilliant  complexity 
for  American  scholars  and  citizens? 

We  know  our  strength  as  a  nation  from 
the  American  past.  As  the  motto  on  the  Na- 
tional Archives  proclaims.  "What's  past  Isi 
prologue. "  We  must  not  forget  that  the  quo/ 
Ution  from  Shakespeare  continues:  What 
to  come  [is]  in  yours  and  my  discharge." 
("The  Tempest,"  Act  II,  Scene  I,  lines  244- 
45.) 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  FOR  ALL  WEEK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  459.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 143. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  FOR  ALL  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  143) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  weeli  of  May  2 
through  May  8,  1982.  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All 
Week,"'  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  143 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adulU  in  our 
country  Is  a  regular  participant  in  exercise 
and  sports: 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly: 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  is  an  important  part  of  daily  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages: 
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Whereas  physical  activity  is  viUl  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction: 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits:  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
experience  the  joys  and  benefits  they  offer: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  May  2 
through  May  8.  1982,  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week",  and  to 
call  upon  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

TKi:  EXXCUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  Calendar  Nos.  673.  674. 
675.  676,  and  677. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  various  nominations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions to  which  I  have  just  referred  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations,    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

John  L.  Coffey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  vice 
Thomas  E.  Pairchlld,  retired. 

William  W.  Caldwell,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  R.  Dixon  Herman,  re- 
tired. 

Glenn  E.  Mencer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice  Daniel  J.  Snyder,  de- 
ceased. 

Carol  Los  Msinsmann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  vice  William  W. 
Knox,  deceased. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Clarence  M.  Pendleton.  Jr..  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  vice  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes 
by  which  the  nominations  were  con- 
firmed. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  that  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


RESCISSION  AND  DEFERRAL 
PROPOSALS-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  120 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; and  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  one  proposal  to  rescind  $215.2 
million  in  budget  authority  previously 
provided  by  the  Congress,  five  new  de- 
ferrals totaling  $58.9  million,  and  two 
revisions  to  existing  deferrals  increas- 
ing the  amount  deferred  by  $14.6  mil- 
lion. 

The  rescission  proposal  affects  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  The  deferrals  affect  programs 
in  the  Departments  of  Energy.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Interior,  and 
the  Treasury. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  pro- 
posal and  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  March  18,  1982. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:42  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
David  Pass: 

H.R.  3835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ruther- 
ford K.  Clarke  and  his  wife  Ida  T.  Clarke: 

H.R.  4350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
J.  Grauf;  and 


H.R.  4490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lehi  L. 
Pitchforth.  Jr. 

At  2:08  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4717)  to  delay  for  1  year  the  ef- 
fective date  of  certain  provisions  rec- 
ognizing gain  on  certain  dispositions  of 
LIFO  inventories,  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back and  carryforward  rules  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, and  to  require  information  re- 
turns with  respect  to  safe  harbor 
leases;  asks  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  CoNABLE.  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
Mr.  Frenzel  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res  290.  A  concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  that  deposits,  up  to  the  sUtuto- 
rily  prescribed  amount,  in  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes. 


HOUSE  BILi;S  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
David  Pass:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ruther- 
ford K.  Clarke  and  his  wife  Ida  T.  Clarke:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
J.  Grauf:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lehi  L. 
Pitchforth,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


HOUSE     CONCURRENT     RESOLU- 
TION PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  ordered  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  290.  A  concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  that  deposits,  up  to  the  statuto- 
rily prescribed  amount,  in  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  March  18.  1982.  he  had  present- 
ed to  the  F»resident  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dolly 
Akers.  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana. 
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EXECXJnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlis: 

Rear  Adm.  Herbert  R.  Lippold.  Jr.,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission; 

Frederic  Arnold  Eidsness.  Jr..  of  Colorado, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vlronmenUl  Protection  Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DbComcimi)  (by  request): 
S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
limitation  of  the  fourth  amendment  exclu- 
sionary rule:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  John  W.  Pope; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaca): 
S.  2233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  Incentive  special  pay  to  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration psychologists  who  obtain  certain 
board  certification  in  a  professional  special- 
ty; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (by  request): 
S.  2234.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Ls  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Alani 
Lipine  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
in  coastwide   trade;   to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  improved  protection 
for  foreign  diplomatic  missions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2236.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  make  studies  in  cooperation  with 
the  governments  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conservation  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  such  Territory 
and    Conunonwealth,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  PracY, 
and  Mr.  Danporth)  (by  request): 
S.  2237.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  revi- 
talization  and  facilitate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  2238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
dental  care,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids 
under  the  part  B  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himseU.  Mr, 
Peu.,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Bckt- 
sjof): 


S.  2239.  A  bill  to  end  the  use  of  steel-jaw. 
leghold  traps:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.   STEVENS   (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Warner): 
S.   2240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  compressed  employee  work  schedules; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2241.  A  bill  to  fight  violent  crime  and 
combat  illegal  drug  trafficking;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Melcher): 
S.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
more  adequate  coverage  of  the  services  of 
mental  health  specialists  under  the  medi- 
care part  B  prograifi  and  under  the  'medic- 
aid program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weickek,    Mr.    Kennedy,    and    Mr. 
Eaglxton): 
S.  2243.  A  bill  to  condition  United  SUtes 
military  support  for  El  Salvador  on  partici- 
pation by  the  Govenunent  of  El  Salvador  in 
negotiations  with  all  major  parties  to  the 
conflict  which  are  willing  to  engage,  without 
preconditions,  in  such  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  cease-fire  and  an  eq- 
uitable political  solution  to  the  hostilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.J.  Res.  169.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  18.  1982.  as  "National 
Architecture  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Ribcle. 
Mr.  Baucds,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Pkyor. 
Mr.  BuRoicK,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr.    Ndnn.    Mr. 
Bradley.   Mr.   Peu.,   Mr.   Hollings, 
Mr.   Kennedy,   Mrs.    Hawkins.   Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.   Packwood.   Mr.   Statforo,   Mr. 
Humphrey.     Mr.     Grassley.     Mrs. 
Kassebaum.      Mr.      Hatfield.      Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Durenberger  i : 
S.J.  Res.  170.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  7.  1982.  through 
November   14.   1982.  as    "National   Hospice 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.J.  Res.  171.  A  joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  arms  reductions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Rollings): 

S.  Res.  345.  A  resolution  to  commemorate 

the  two  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  birth 

of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun;  considered  and 

agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    ZoRiNSKY.    Mr.    Melcher.    Mr. 

Pryor,  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 

Baucus.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.  Robert.  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Eagleton. 

Mr.     ExoN.     Mr.     Ford     and     Mr. 

Sasser): 

S.  Res.  346.  A  resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  that  emergency  action 

should  be  taken  by  the  President  and  the 

Secretary   of   Agriculture   to   stabilize   the 


farm  economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PELL 
S.  Con.  Res.  74.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  ongoing  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  a  comprehensive  law  of  the  sea 
treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self  and   Mr.   DeConcini)   (by 
request): 
S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide     limitation     on     the     fourth 
amendment  exclusionary  rule:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), on  behalf  of  the  administration 
the  Attorney  General's  proposal  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  limitation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  exclusionary  rule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  executive  communication 
from  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
measure  be  inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2231 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  223  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  3505.  LimiUtion  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  Ex- 
clusionary Rule 

"Except  as  specifically  provided  by  stat- 
ute, evidence  which  Is  obtained  as  a  result  of 
a  search  or  seizure  and  which  is  otherwise 
admissible  shall  not  be  excluded  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  the  United  States  if 
the  search  or  seizure  was  undertaken  in  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  A 
showing  that  evidence  was  obuined  pursu- 
ant to  and  within  the  scope  of  a  warrant 
constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a 
reasonable  good  faith  belief,  unless  the  war- 
rant was  obuined  through  intentional  and 
material  misrepresentation.". 

(b)  The  Ubie  of  sections  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  Item: 

3505.    LimiUtion   of   the   Fourth   Amend- 
ment Exclusionary  Rule.". 

OrricE  op  Legislative  Appairs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  10.  1982. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  Stales  Code  by  adding  a 
new  section.  3505.  to  Chapter  223  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  fourth  Amendment 
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exclusionary  rule  in  federal  court  proceed- 
ings. The  proposed  bill  would  eliminate  the 
application  of  the  exclusionary  rule  in  situa- 
tions where  the  rule's  deterrent  purpose  is 
not  served  because  evidence  was  obtained 
pursuant  to  a  search  or  seizure  underuken 
by  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  reasona- 
ble and  good  faith  belief  that  their  actions 
were  lawful. 

The  proposal  is  intended  primarily  to  en- 
hance the  operation  of  the  federal  criminal 
justice  system  by  allowing  courts  greater 
access  to  all  reliable  evidence  relevant  in  de- 
termining the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  to  promote  renewed  respect 
for  that  system  as  a  search  for  the  truth  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  judicially  cre- 
ated rule  under  which  evidence  is  barred 
from  introduction  at  a  proceeding  such  as  a 
criminal  trial  if  the  evidence  is  determined 
to  have  been  obtained  as  a  result  of  a  search 
or  seizure  that  violated  the  first  clause  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  which  provides: 
"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated."  The  rule  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  vintage  and  was  not  even 
aiSplied  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Fourth  Amendment  until  1914. 
123  years  after  the  Fourth  Amendment  was 
adopted;  it  has  only  been  held  applicable  to 
state  criminal  proceedings  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

There  are  no  constitutional  or  sUtutory 
provisions  which  specifically  set  limits  on 
what  is  meant  by  an  ""unreasonable""  search 
or  seizure.  Instead  the  law  in  this  area  is  an 
amalgam  of  cases  dealing  with  a  vast  range 
of  issues  relating  to  the  undertaking  of 
searches  and  seizures.  Yet  courts  continue 
to  apply  the  rule  even  as  they  continue  to 
develop  the  law  of  search  and  seizure.  The 
heart  of  the  present  problem  in  application 
of  the  rule  is  that  It  has  been  expanded 
gradually  by  the  courts  to  apply  in  situa- 
tions in  which  the  rule  cannot  possibly  serve 
its  primary  purpose  of  deterring  police  mis- 
conduct. This  distortion  of  the  rule's  pur- 
pose has  resulted  In  a  substantial  cost  to  our 
society  as  law  enforcement  officers  and  pri- 
vate citizens  alike  have  lost  faith  in  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

In  considering  those  costs  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  that  the  rule  "deflects  the 
truthfinding  process  and  often  frees  the 
guilty.  "  Stone  v.  PoweU,  428  U.S.  465.  490 
(1976);  its  '"cases  have  consistently  recog- 
nized that  unbending  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary sanction  to  enforce  ideals  of  gov- 
emmenUl  rectitude  would  impede  unac- 
cepUbly  the  truthfinding  functions  of  the 
Judge  and  Jury. '"  United  States  v.  Payner, 
447  U.S.  727.  734  (1980).  The  Court's  recog- 
nition of  the  price  exacted  by  the  rule  now 
causes  it  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
the  rule  should  be  applied  In  a  particular 
context  "by  weighing  the  utility  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  against  the  costs  of  extend- 
ing it .  . ."  Stone  v.  Powell,  supra  at  489. 

When  first  Imposed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1914.  the  exclusionary  rule  was  justified 
both  as  a  means  of  deterring  unlawful  police 
misconduct  and  on  a  Judicial  integrity 
ground,  which  sought  to  prevent  courts 
from  being  accomplices  in  willful  constitu- 
tional violations.  Over  time,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  deterrence  rationale  is  the 
foremost  reason  behind  the  rule.  Cases  such 
as  Stone  v.  Powell  supra,  Michigan  v.  DeFil- 
lippo.  443  U.S.  31  (1979)  United  States  v. 
Peltier.  422  U.S.  531  (1975).  and  United 
StaUs  v.  Calandra,  414  U.S.  338  (1974).  have 


clearly  established  that  today  the  rule  will 
be  invoked  to  protect  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  only  when  to  do  so  is  deemed  effica- 
cious as  a  deterrent  to  unlawful  conduct  by 
law  enforcement  authorities.  In  consistently 
focusing  on  the  deterrence  rationale  in  de- 
fining and  limiting  the  application  of  the 
rule,  the  Court  has  all  but  ignored  the  judi- 
cial integrity  ground.  At  any  rate,  to  the 
extent  that  notions  of  "judicial  integrity" 
are  still  a  basis  for  the  rule's  retention,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Peltier,  supra,  has  stated 
that  "the  imperative  of  Judicial  integrity"  Is 
also  not  offended  if  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials reasonably  believed  in  good  faith  that 
their  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the 
law  .  .  .  "  422  U.S.  531.  537-38. 

Although  the  Court  recognizes  deterrence 
as  the  rule's  paramount  purpose,  it  has  not 
limited  the  rule  only  to  those  situations  in 
which  the  law  enforcement  officer's  conduct 
is  susceptible  to  being  deterred.  For  exam- 
ple, courts  continue  to  suppress  evidence 
seized  by  law  enforcement  officers  during 
searches  conducted  pursuant  to  duly  au- 
thorized warrants  obtained  in  good  faith 
but  later  found  defective  by  an  appellate 
court.  Such  was  the  situation  in  Spinelli  v. 
United  States,  393  U.S.  410  (1969).  The  ex- 
clusionary rule  was  also  applied  in  a  recent 
case  where  DEA  agents,  following  a  rule  of 
law  adopted  In  their  circuit  and  two  other 
circuits,  seized  evidence  only  to  have  It  sup- 
pressed years  later  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  rejected  that  particular  rule.  See 
Steagald  v.  United  States,  451  U.S.  204 
(1981).  Cases  such  as  those  Involve  disagree- 
ments by  federal  Judges,  not  police  miscon- 
duct. Yet  the  evidence  is  suppressed  despite 
the  fact  that  the  officers  are  conducting 
themselves  properly  by  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  court. 

A  more  frequent  problem  with  application 
of  the  rule  arises  when  police  in  the  field 
are  confronted  with  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er they  can  make  a  warrantless  search  or 
arrest.  Although  arrests  and  seizures  may 
sometimes  be  made  without  a  warrant,  the 
specific  rules  governing  police  conduct  are 
to  be  found  in  hundreds  of  appellate  court 
decisions  that  are  often  confusing  or  even 
flatly  contradictory.  The  police  must  make 
an  immediate  legal  analysis,  often  while 
confronting  a  known  criminal.  These  situa- 
tions often  present  such  difficult  factual  sit- 
uations coupled  with  a  high  degree  of 
danger  to  the  officer  that  the  rule  can  In  no 
way  act  as  a  deterrent. 

The  rule  was  applied  in  precisely  this  type 
of  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  term  in 
Bobbins  V.  California,  101  S.  Ct.  2841  (1981). 
In  Rcbbins,  the  Court  excluded  evidence  of 
a  substantial  quantity  of  marihuana  found 
In  a  car  trunk  in  a  decision  based  largely  on 
two  previous  cases.  United  States  v.  Chad- 
wick,  433  U.S.  1  (1977)  and  Arkansas  v. 
Sanders.  442  U.S.  753  (1979).  neither  of 
which  had  been  decided  at  the  time  of  the 
search  in  Robbins  in  1975.  The  Robbins  de- 
cision overruled  previous  decisions  of  the 
trial  and  appellate  courts  in  California  that 
the  search  was  valid.  When  finally  decided. 
14  Judges  had  reviewed  the  search:  seven 
found  it  valid:  seven  invalid.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  less  than  three  months  after  it 
decided  Robbins,  the  Supreme  Court  grant- 
ed certiorari  in  United  States  v.  Ross.  102  S. 
Ct.  386  (1981)  and  asked  both  sides  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  whether  Robbins 
should  be  reconsidered.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  the  exclusionary  rule  can  moti- 
vate even  the  most  conscientious  law  en- 
forcement officer  to  apply  flawlessly  the 
teaching  of  a  body  of  law  that  the  courts 


are  still  developing  and  debating,  especially 
when  the  examination  to  test  his  knowledge 
is  suddenly  presented  in  a  potential  life  or 
death  situation. 

It  is  the  type  of  situation  exemplified  by 
Spinelli.  Steagald  and  Robbins,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  could  not  be  de- 
terred, that  would  be  covered  by  our  propos- 
al. The  often  highly  probative  evidence 
found  during  a  search  undertaken  by  the  of- 
ficers in  reasonable  good  faith  would  be  ad- 
mitted and  the  attention  of  the  court  in  a 
criminal  case  would  remain  focused  on  the 
question  of  the  defendant's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, not  diverted  to  a  consideration  of  pos- 
sible police  error  in  applying  the  ever  evolv- 
ing law  or  search  and  seizure.  Our  proposal 
would  still  allow  consideration  of  police  con- 
duct bui  the  issue  would  be  whether  the  ac- 
tions of  the  law  enforcement  officers  were 
undertaken  in  a  reasonable  and  good  faith 
belief  that  they  were  lawful.  Such  good 
faith  is  clearly  shown  when  an  officer 
makes  an  arrest  in  reliance  on  a  sUtute  that 
is  later  found  to  be  unconstitutional  or 
relies  on  a  duly  authorized  search  warrant, 
a  judicial  mandate  to  search  which  he  has  a 
sworn  duty  to  carry  out.  Hence,  the  pro- 
posed bill  specifically  provides  that  a  show- 
ing that  evidence  was  obtained  pursuant  to 
and  In  the  scope  of  a  warrent  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a  reasonable 
good  faith  belief. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  a  search  pur- 
suant to  a  warrant  would  not  constitute 
such  evidence  if  the  warrant  were  obuined 
through  intentional  and  material  misrepre- 
senUtion.  This  standard  is  derived  from 
Franks  v.  Delaware,  438  U.S.  154  (1978) 
where  the  Court  emphasised  the  presump- 
tion of  validity  with  respect  to  an  affidavit 
offered  in  support  of  a  warrant  but  held 
that  "where  the  defendant  makes  a  substan- 
tial preliminary  showing  that  a  false  sute- 
ment  knowingly  and  intentionally,  or  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth,  was  includ- 
ed by  the  affiant  in  the  warrant  affidavit, 
and  if  the  allegedly  false  statement  is  neces- 
sary to  the  finding  of  probable  cause,  the 
Fourth  Amendment  requires  that  a  hearing 
be  held  at  the  defendant's  request."  438  U.S. 
at  155-156.  If  at  the  hearing  the  defendant 
establishes  that  perjury  or  reckless  disre- 
gard for  the  truth  was  present,  and  with  the 
affidavit's  fplse  material  set  aside  the  re- 
maining material  is  insufficient  to  establish 
probable  cause  for  the  warrant's  Issuance,  it 
must  be  voided  and  the  fruits  of  the  search 
excluded. 

Our  proposal  is  not.  however,  limited  to 
searches  executed  pursuant  to  a  warrant. 
An  officer  may  in  good  faith  make  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  a  sUtute  which  a 
court  determines  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  Intent,  or  may  reasonably  and  In 
good  faith  conclude  that  a  particular  set  of 
facU  and  circumstances  gives  rise  to  proba- 
ble cause  to  conduct  one  or  the  types  of  Ju- 
dicially sanctioned  warrantless  searches,  or 
that  a  warrant  is  not  required.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  cover  such  situa- 
tions as  well. 

Although  intended  primarily  to  apply  in 
criminal  proceedings  brought  in  federal 
court  the  proposal  is  drafted  so  that  the 
same  reasonable  good  faith  test  would  apply 
to  the  obtaining  of  evidence  offered  in  all 
types  of  proceedings  in  federal  courts  such 
as  applications  for  federal  habeas  corpus  pe- 
titions filed  by  state  prisoners  and  federal 
civil  cases.  Indeed  these  are  'he  types  of 
cases  where  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  rule 
has  already  been  found  to  be  minimal  at 
best  and  greatly  outweighed  by  the  societal 
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cost  of  excluding  the  evidence.  In  Stone  v. 
Powell  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
where  a  state  has  provided  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  for  litigation  of  Fourth  Amend- 
ment claims,  a  sUte  prisoner  may  not  be 
granted  federal  habeas  corpus  relief  on  the 
grounds  that  evidence  obtained  by  an  un- 
lawful search  and  seizure  was  introduced  at 
trial.  In  United  States  v.  Janis,  428  U.S.  433 
(1976).  the  Court  held  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  should  not  be  applied  to  forbid  the  use 
in  federal  civil  proceedings  of  evidence 
seized  by  sUte  officers  in  good  faith  reliance 
on  a  search  warrant  that  proved  to  be  defec- 
tive. While  the  JanU  holding  (the  scope  of 
which  would  not  be  affected  under  our  pro- 
posal) related  specifically  to  the  use  in  the 
courts  of  one  sovereign  of  evidence  obtAined 
by  law  enforcement  agents  of  another  sover- 
eign, the  lack  of  any  deterrent  effect  of  ap- 
plying the  rule  would  be  analogous  in  the 
case  of  a  search  by  federal  officers  who  were 
acting  in  good  faith. 

Our  proposal  will  still  encourage  and  re- 
quire law  enforcement  officers  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  complex  law  of  search  and 
seizure  because  the  conduct  of  an  officer 
will  have  to  be  informed  to  be  reasonable. 
Our  proposal  does  not  reward  Ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  police.  It  simply  restrains 
the  rule  to  its  proper  boundaries  where  it 
will  remain  as  a  "judicially  created  remedy 
designed  to  safeguard  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  generally  through  its  deterrent  effect 
.  .  ."  United  StaUs  v.  Calandra,  414  U.S. 
338.  348  (1974).  Thus  our  proposal  would 
not  eliminate  the  exclusionary  rule  but 
rather  will  eliminate  the  disrespect  for  the 
law  that  Ite  application  often  engenders  in 
the  minds  of  the  police  and  the  public  alike. 
Moreover,  when  the  rule  is  applied  in  the 
case  of  a  trivial  violation  or  mistake  by  the 
police  as  to  whether  the  requirements  of 
the  law  have  been  complied  with,  and  result 
In  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal  guilty  of  a  seri- 
ous crime  or  alters  the  result  In  a  significant 
civil  proceeding,  the  lack  of  proportionality 
of  the  sanction  applied  to  the  officer's  mis- 
take Is  so  great  that  the  confidence  of  the 
public  In  our  system  of  justice  cannot  help 
but  be  eroded.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  where 
the  police  have  reasonably  tried  to  apply 
the  complex  law  of  search  and  seizure,  the 
rule  has  a  grossly  distorting  effect  on  our 
system  of  Justice  where  the  central  purpose 
Is  to  search  for  the  truth  and.  in  criminal 
cases,  ensure  that  the  guilty  are  convicted 
and  the  innocent  are  acquitted. 

The  Department  is  satisfied  that  the  Con- 
gress may,  and  Indeed  should,  act  to  limit 
the  exclusionary  rule.  In  fact,  the  dissent  of 
the  Chief  Justice  In  Bivens  v.  Six  Unknoton 
Named  As;ents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. 403  U.S.  388.  422-424  (1971).  invited 
Congressional  action.  Since  our  proposal  is 
grounded  primarily  on  the  cases  decided 
over  the  past  ten  years  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  emphasized  the  deterrence 
of  unlawful  conduct  as  the  sole  or  primarly 
purpose  of  the  rule,  the  Department  has 
concluded  that  such  a  modification  would 
be  held  to  be  constitutionally  permissible. 
In  addition,  as  mentioned  above,  our  propos- 
al is  fully  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
Judicial  Integrity  as  well  as  with  that  of  de- 
terrence. 

The  proposal  I  am  submitting  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  already  adopted  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit en  banc  in  United  States  v.  Williams. 
622  F.  2d  830  (1980).  cert  denied,  449  U.S. 
1127  (1981)  In  a  decision  based  on  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  relevant  Supreme  Court 
cases,  and  It  basically  follows  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Attorney  .Generals  Task 


Force  on  Violent  Crime  which  conducted 
hearings  on  the  issue  around  the  country 
and  received  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
citizens  and  jurists  of  all  points  of  view. 

The  Office  of  Management   and   Budget 
advises  that  submission  of  this  proposal  is  in 
accord  with  the  Administrations  program. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  A.  McCONNELL. 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
W.   Pope;   to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

RELICT  or  JOHN  W.  POPE 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  private  relief  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope,  a  taxpayer  in  North  Caro- 
lina, had  a  pension  plan  with  his  com- 
pany. Variety  Wholesalers,  Inc.  The 
plan  was  terminated  in  1976.  and  there 
was  a  distribution  of  all  the  plan's 
assets  in  E)ecember  of  that  year  except 
for  an  insurance  policy  on  Mr.  Pope's 
life,  which  he  wished  to  purchase  but 
could  not  because  at  the  time  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  regula- 
tions prohibited  the  sale  of  a  life  in- 
surance policy  by  a  pension  plan. 

In  early  1977  Mr.  Pope  established  a 
rollover  IRA  account  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  his  payout.  Also  in  early 
1977,  the  PBGC  changed  its  regula- 
tions governing  the  sale  of  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  by  a  pension  plan  to  allow 
such  a  sale.  Mr.  Pope  was  able  to  pur- 
chase his  policy,  and  he  promptly  de- 
posited these  funds  in  a  rollover  IRA 
account.  A  complete  rollover  of  all 
funds  received  by  Mr.  Pope  from  the 
terminated  pension  plan  was  thus  ac- 
complished within  60  days  of  the 
plan's  termination. 

The  IRS  audited  Mr.  Popes  1976 
and  1977  tax  returns  and  disallowed 
the  entire  rollover  because  of  a  techni- 
cality that  requires  all  payouts  to  be 
made  within  1  calendar  year.  The  IRS 
assessed  an  income  tax  deficiency,  plus 
interest  and  a  substantial  penalty. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Pope  has  been 
unjustly  penalized  by  the  IRS  because 
the  PBGC  changed  the  rules  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
by  a  pension  plan.  When  Mr.  Pope's 
pension  plan  was  terminated.  PBGC 
regulations  barred  the  sale  of  his  life 
insurance  policy.  But  within  weeks  the 
PBGC  changed  its  regulations  to  allow 
such  a  sale. 

Congress  never  intended  to  penalize 
taxpayers  who  comply  with  require- 
ments of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act.  but  who  never- 
theless face  adverse  treatment  by  the 
IRS  because  the  payout  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  terminated  pension  plan 
straddles  2  calendar  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  in  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)(5)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  that 
portion  of  the  distributions  received 


by  Mr.  Pope  from  the  Variety  Whole- 
salers, Inc.,  pension  plan  during  E>e- 
cember  1976  and  January  1977.  and  de- 
posited into  an  individual  retirement 
account  described  in  section  408(a)  of 
the  Code,  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualify- 
ing rollover  distribution  and  shall  not 
be  included  in  gross  income.  The  bill 
would  also  allow  Mr.  Pope  to  file  a 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  which  is  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  enactment  of 
my  bill  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19S4.  that  portion  of  the  distributions 
which  were— 

(1)  received  by  Mr.  John  W.  Pope  from 
the  Variety  Wholesalers.  Inc.  pension  plan 
during  December  1976  and  January  1977, 
and 

(2)  deposited  into  an  Individual  retirement 
account  described  in  section  408(a)  of  such 
Code. 

shall  be  treated  as  a  qualifying  rollover  dis- 
tribution and  shall  not  be  Included  In  gross 
Income. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  peri(xl  of  limita- 
tion on  the  time  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund.  Mr.  John  W.  Pope  may.  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  file  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  which  is 
attributable  solely  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  2233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  incentive  special  pay  to  Veter- 
ans' Administration  psychologists  who 
obtain  certain  board  certification  in  a 
professional  specialty:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

IHCDCnVE  PAY  FOR  SPICIALTY  CCXTIPICATION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Matsunaga  and 
myself,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Veterans'  Administration 
incentive  pay  provisions  in  order  to 
provide  our  Nation's  psychologists  the 
same  professional  opportunities  that 
we  have  accorded  their  physician  col- 
leagues. 

Our  proposal  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  for  the  same  $2,500  bonus  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration  physi- 
cians presently  receive,  when  a 
member  of  the  psychological  profes- 
sion has  passed  his  or  her  national 
specialty  boards. 

To  be  eligible  today  to  sit  for  the 
American  Board  of  Professional  Psy- 
chology, Inc.s  diploma,  a  psychologist 
must  have  been  awarded  a  doctoral 
degree  in  psychology  from  a  college  or 
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university  which  meets  the  standards 
of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation and  must  have  completed  5 
years  of  qualifying  experience.  4  years 
of  which  must  have  been  postdoctoral. 
I  understand  that  the  actual  examina- 
tion involves  both  a  detailed  work 
sample  and  an  oral  examination  by 
one's  professional  peers.  Further,  I  un- 
derstand that  currently  less  than  8 
percent  of  all  eligible  psychologists 
ever  achieve  this  distinction. 

In  our  judgment,  it  would  very  much 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  actively  encour- 
age professional  development  by  its 
health  care  practitioners  of  all  disci- 
plines and,  accordingly,  we  would 
strongly  urge  our  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  give 
our  proposal  every  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  4119  as  sec- 
tion 4120;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  4118  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"8  4119.  Incentive  ipecial  pay  for  paychologlst* 

•■(a)  The  Administrator  may  pay  Incentive 
special  pay  to  any  psychologist  appointed 
under  this  chapter  who— 

•■(A)  executes  an  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  complete  a  specified  period  of 
service  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery;  and 

"(B)  Is  <»warded  a  diploma  as  a  Diplomate 
in  Clinical  Psychology  or  as  a  Diplomate  In 
Counseling  Psychology  by  the  American 
Board  of  Professional  Psychology. 

"(bKl)  The  amount  of  incentive  special 
pay  which  the  Administrator  may  pay 
under  this  section  to  any  psychologist  may 
not  exceed— 

••(A)  $2,500  per  annum  in  the  case  of  any 
full-time  psychologist:  and 

"(B)  a  proportional  amount  of  $1,500  per 
annum  in  the  case  of  any  part-time  psychol- 
ogist as  provided  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(2)  The  proportional  amount  of  the  In- 
centive special  pay  payable  under  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  which  the 
part-time  employment  of  such  psychologist 
In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
bears  to  full-time  employment. 

"(cKl)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  a 
psychologist  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of 
this  section  shall  specify  a  period  of  one 
year  of  service  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  unless  the  psychologist  re- 
quests an  agreement  for  a  longer  period  of 
service  not  to  exceed  four  years.  Any  psy- 
chologist who  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  this  section  and  has  not  failed  to 
refund  any  amount  which  such  psychologist 
became  obligated  to  refund  under  any  such 
agreement  shall  l>e  eligible  to  enter  into  a 
subsequent  agreement  under  this  section. 

■•(2)(A)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that   the   psychologist,   in   the  event   that 


such  psychologist  voluntarily,  or  because  of 
mi-iconduct.  fails  to  complete  at  least  one 
year  of  service,  or  such  longer  period  of 
service  as  provided  for  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  suljsection.  pursu- 
ant to  such  agreement,  shall  be  required  to 
refund  the  total  amount  received  under  this 
section,  unless  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescril>ed  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  such  failure  is  necessiuted  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the  psy- 
chologist. 

"(B)  Any  such  agreement  shall  specify  the 
terms  under  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  psychologist  may  elect  to 
terminate  such  agreement. 

•(3)  Any  psychologist  who  enters  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  is  eligible  to 
receive  incentive  special  pay  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  agreement  is  entered 
into,  or  the  date  on  which  the  psychologist 
becomes  employed,  whichever  date  Is  later. 

■(d)  Any  amount  of  incentive  special  pay 
payable  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  in 
biweekly  installments. 

■■(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  additional  com- 
pensation provided  as  incentive  special  pay 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as 
basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  section  5551. 
5552.  or  5595  of  title  5.  chapter  81  of  such 
title,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  creating 
an  entitlement  to  benefits  based  on  basic 

pay- 

•■(2)  Additional  compensation  paid  as  in- 
centive special  pay  under  this  section  to  any 
full-time  employee  shall  be  included  In  basic 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
special  pay  paid  to  any  full-time  employee 
shall  be  included  in  average  pay,  as  defined 
in  section  8331  (4)  of  such  title,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  computing  an  annuity  under  such 
chapter  only  if — 

"(A)  the  annuity  Is  paid  under  section 
8337  of  such  title  or  under  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  section  8341  of  such  title;  or 

"(B)  the  employee  has  completed  not  less 
than  15  years  of  full-time  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (except 
that,  regardless  of  the  length  of  such  em- 
ployee's service,  no  incentive  special  pay 
may  be  Included  by  reason  of  this  clause  in 
average  pay  In  computing  an  annuity  that 
commences  before  October  1.  1985.  and  only 
one-half  of  any  incentive  special  pay  paid 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  may 
be  Included  by  reason  of  this  clause  In  aver- 
age pay  in  computing  an  annuity  that  com- 
mences on  or  after  October  1.  1985.  but 
before  Octot>er  1,  1990. 

■■(3)  Any  additional  compensation  provid- 
ed as  incentive  special  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  annual  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  87  of  title  5.  relat- 
ing to  life  Insurance  for  Federal  employees. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulatlorjs  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  4119  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"4119.  Incentive  special  pay  for  psycholo- 
gists. 
"4120.  Relationships  between  thU  subchap- 
ter   and    other    provisions    of 
law. ". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1.  1982.« 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 


S.  2235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  im- 
proved protection  for  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

PROTECTION  FOR  FOREIGN  DIPLOMATIC 
MISSIONS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  city  of  New  York  has  historically 
been  a  city  of  diverse  nationalities,  a 
port  of  entry  for  millions  of  people 
from  all  over  the  world  who  have 
made  America  their  home.  Since  1945. 
New  York  has  also  been  host  to  thou- 
sands of  people  of  nearly  every  nation- 
ality residing  there  while  representing 
their  countries  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations. 

New  York's  diplomatic  community 
of  35,000  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Protection  of  that  population  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Not  until  December  31, 
1975,  when  Public  Law  94-196  became 
effective,  did  the  Federal  Government 
acknowledge  its  responsibility  for 
bearing  all  the  extraordinary  costs  as- 
sociated with  this  protection.  That  law 
authorizes  Federal  reimbursement  of 
up  to  $3.5  million  annually  for  the 
costs  of  protecting  permanent  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  and  visiting  for- 
eign diplomats  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
D'Amato,  to  amend  this  law  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  it  will  raise  the  annual 
authorization  from  $3.5  million  to  $15 
million.  Second,  it  will  clarify  author- 
ity for  reimbursing  expenses  incurred 
in  providing  security  for  motorcades. 
Since  1980,  provisions  of  successive  ap- 
propriations acts  have  made  clear  that 
those  expenses  are  reimbursable,  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  ad- 
ministers this  law,  has  revised  its  regu- 
lations to  the  same  effect.  The  bill 
would  enact  this  understanding  into 
law. 

The  authorization  of  $3.5  million 
has  been  insufficient  to  reimburse 
New  York  for  the  annual  costs  of  pro- 
tecting U.N.  diplomats  almost  from 
the  beginning.  For  the  past  several 
years,  the  authorization  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  allowable  claims 
of  New  York  under  the  law  and,  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982,  New  York 
will  have  accumulated  $18.4  million  in 
uncollected,  reimbursable  expenses. 
New  York's  expenses  under  the  law 
are  estimated  at  $6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  Alarmingly,  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  just  $1  million  for 
this  assistance  in  its  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  If  approved,  that  would  place 
the  Federal  Government  an  additional 
$5  million  behind  in  its  reimburse- 
ments, increasing  the  amount  in  ar- 
rears to  $23.4  million. 

New  York  City  does  not  ask  for  or 
receive  reimbursement  for  protecting 
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the  United  Nations  buildings,  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  U.N..  dip- 
lomatic residences,  foreign  commercial 
offices  in  New  York,  or  for  maintain- 
ing order  at  demonstrations  outside 
the  U.N.  And  New  York  has  fully  car 
ried  out  its  obligations  despite  its 
fiscal  circumstances,  which  have 
forced  a  reduction  in  its  police  force  of 
one-third  since  the  law  was  passed. 

With  this  decrease  in  personnel  and 
an  inadequate  Federal  payment,  the 
city  has  been  faced  with  an  increasing 
security  workload.  In  1981.  there  were 

17  diplomatic  visits  to  the  U.N.  requir- 
ing extraordinary  security  measures. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  a  startling 
and  disturbing  increase  in  the  number 
of  terrorist  attacks  aimed  at  diplomats 
and  diplomatic  buildings  in  New  York. 
Since  December  1979.  there  have  been 

18  bombings,  the  most  recent  directed 
at  the  Egyptian  Tourist  Office.  In  the 
fall  of  1980.  a  Cuban  diplomat  was 
murdered  on  a  city  street.  He  was  the 
first  diplomat  killed  in  New  York  since 
the  U.N.  headquarters  was  located  in 
the  city.  During  all  or  part  of  1981.  the 
city  police  department  had  to  main- 
tain fixed  sentinel  posts  at  54  diplo- 
matic missions. 

Protecting  foreign  diplomats  in  the 
United  States  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  just  as  is  Americans'  insist- 
ence that  our  diplomats  be  protected 
wherever  they  are  stationed  abroad. 
The  protection  of  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional obligation  and  the  underpinning 
of  international  reciprocity. 

The  arrangements  instituted  in  this 
law  also  protect  the  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  They  are  cost  ef- 
fective. The  Treasury  Department  es- 
timated several  years  ago  that  dis- 
patching a  member  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice Uniformed  Division  from  Washing- 
ton to  New  York  poses  twice  the  ex- 
pense of  assigning  a  New  York  City 
police  officer  to  the  same  duty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  letter  on  this  subject 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  208(a)  of  title  3.  United  SUte  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  ".  including  those  utilized  to 
provide  protection  for  motorcades  and  at 
places  associated  with  a  visit  qualifying 
under  section  202(7).". 

(b)  Section  208(b)  of  title  3.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strikinK  out 
■•$3.500.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$15.000, 000'. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1982. 


The  City  or  New  York. 

OfTICC  or  THE  Mayoh. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  January  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  DonALD  T  Recan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  I  want  to  raise  with  you  a  prob 
lem  that  is  a  source  of  growing  concern  to 
me  and  Police  Commissioner  McOuire. 

The  cost  of  providing  police  security  for 
New  York's  diplomatic  community  is  in- 
creasing dramatically,  and  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  Its  obligation  to 
reimburse  the  City  for  these  expenditures, 
the  authorization  levels  of  the  controlling 
leglslption.  Public  Law  94-19G.  are  manifest 
ly  inadequate  to  meet  these  obligations.  At 
the  same  time,  severe  resource  constraints 
brought  about  by  the  City's  fiscal  difficul- 
ties have  reduced  the  police  force  by  over 
one-third  since  1975.  Indeed,  police  manning 
levels  are  at  their  lowest  levels  since  1954. 
when  the  volume  of  major  felony  crime  was 
less  than  half  of  what  it  Is  today.  According- 
ly. It  is  l>ecomlng  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  the  security  requirements  of  both  the 
diplomatic  community  and  the  citizens  at 
large  of  our  City.  We  therefore  need  the  de- 
termined assistance  of  the  Administration 
in  persuading  Congress  to  raise  from  $3.5 
million  to  $15  million  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion level  for  appropriations  under  the  law, 
and  to  make  permanent  the  favorable  Ian 
guage  regarding  motorcade  security  costs 
that  has  been  contained  in  recent  annual 
appropriation  bills. 

The  security  climate  in  which  New  York 
City's  diplomatic  community  carries  out  Its 
responsibilities  is  becoming  increasingly 
troublesome  for  the  senior  commanders  of 
the  Police  Department.  Until  recent  years 
field  units  were  preoccupied  mainly  with 
low -level  Incidents  such  as  egg  throwing  or 
paint  daubing  at  Missions,  or  organized  sit- 
ins  that  amounted  to  harassment,  but  rarely 
posed  greater  danger.  Indeed,  prior  to  1980. 
New  'York  City  had  a  perfect  safety  record 
with  respect  to  the  personal  security  of  dip- 
lomats and  their  families.  In  the  34  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, no  diplomat  had  been  assassinated  oi' 
abducted  and  a  procession  of  popes,  mem- 
bers of  royalty  and  heads  of  state  had 
moved  through  the  City  and  departed  In 
safety.  In  the  fall  of  1980,  however,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Cuban  Mission  holding  diplo- 
matic sutjs.  Peliz  Garcia- Rodrlguex.  was 
shot  to  death  on  a  City  street,  ending  New 
York's  enviable  record  of  no  Diplomatic 
blood  shed. 

This  event,  when  coupled  with  an  Increase 
of  violent  assaults  on  doplomatlc  facilities  In 
the  City,  has  led  the  police  department  to 
conclude  that  European-style  acts  of  terror- 
ism may  soon  become  more  prevalent  In  the 
diplomatic  life  of  New  York.  During  the 
two-year  period  from  December  1979 
through  December  1981  there  were  18  ter 
rorlst  bombings  in  New  York  City,  including 
attacks  against  the  Cuban  Mission,  the 
Soviet  Mission,  the  Turkish  Mission,  the 
Yugoslav  Bank,  Aeroflot.  the  Cuban  Ambas- 
sador's car.  the  Honduran  Consulate,  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  numl)er  of  vehicles  owned  by  the 
Soviet  Mission,  the  automobile  of  a  diplo- 
mat accredited  to  the  Nigerian  Mission,  the 
Mexican  Mission  and  the  Egyptian  Tourist 
Office.  In  five  of  these  instances,  armed  de- 
vices were  removed  prior  to  detonation. 

Incipient  guerrilla  activity  against  diplo 
matic  establishments  In  New  York  City  Is 
consistent   with  widespread  acts  of  terror 


against  diplomatic  communities  all  around 
the  world.  As  you  well  know,  since  1975 
there  have  been  51  attacks  on  embassies  or 
other  diplomatic  establishments  represent- 
ing 30  countries  in  39  cities.  Six  attacks  were 
made  upon  U.S.  Embassies  and  five  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors  have  been  killed  during 
this  period. 

New  York's  diplomatic  community,  which 
numbers  approximately  32.000,  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  The  Police  Departments 
Intelligence  Division  estimates  that  there 
are  more  than  1.000  disruptive  or  terrorist 
groups  operating  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  which  are  based  in  New  York.  A  basic  tac- 
llcai  police  response  to  .security  hazards 
that  threaten  the  safety  of  diplomats  has 
been  the  posting  of  police  sentinels  at  those 
Missions  or  other  diplomatic  properties 
where  concrete  threats  exist  against  peace 
and  security  of  the  relevant  promises.  These 
fixed  posts  are  maintained,  usually  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis,  as  long  as  the  threat 
is  thought  to  be  viable.  During  1981  the  De 
partment  maintained  coverage  at  54  sepa- 
rate diplomatic  locations. 

Security  arrangements  are  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  complex  for  extraordinary  haz- 
ards that  arise  in  connection  with  the  visit 
to  the  City  of  heads  of  state  and  other  for 
eign  dignitaries.  Exclusive  of  the  36th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  there  were  during  1981  17 
visits  to  New  York  by  13  foreign  dignitaries 
who  required  the  secjrity  attention  of  the 
New  York  police. 

Federal  reimbursement  to  New  York  City 
for  costs  incurred  in  both  routine  fixed  post 
assignments  and  extraordinary  protective 
need  operations  associated  with  visits  by 
major  diplomatic  personages  is  now  broadly 
authorized  under  revised  Treasury  regula- 
tions promulgated  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

Intelligence  operations  have  been  under- 
taken to  include  surveillance  cf  members  of 
terrorist  organizations  and  convicted  bomb- 
ers; round-the-clock  bomb  watches  of  fre- 
quently targeted  diplomatic  premises:  the 
broad  collection  and  analysis  of  Information 
relating  to  International  events  which  could 
Impact  upon  diplomatic  security  consider- 
ations In  New  York  City:  the  bodyguarding 
of  diplomats  against  whom  concrete  and 
viable  threats  of  harm  have  been  made:  and 
specialized  training  for  security  personnel 
assigned  to  duly  at  diplomatic  premises. 

The  Police  Department  currently  has 
United  Nations  security  claims  In  the 
amount  of  $5.6  million  pending  with  the 
Treasury  The  Items  covered  Include  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  35th  General  As- 
sembly (1980-1981),  security  for  the  Cuban 
Ambassador  and  fixed  post  expenses  for  the 
calendar  year  1980.  Treasury  has  approved 
and  will  pay,  out  of  these  submissions,  a  dis- 
bursement of  $4.2  million.  There  is.  howev 
er.  only  $2  million  remaining  out  of  the  1981 
Congressional  appropriation  for  this  pur 
pose. 

In  addition  to  those  $5.6  million  In  submit 
ted  claims,  the  City  will  be  submitting  this 
weeK  an  additional  $19.7  million  In  claims. 
These  Include  fixed  post  costs  for  the  years 
1974  through  1978  and  for  1981.  and  costs 
associated  with  the  presence  in  New  York 
City  during  1981  of  various  dignitaries.  Ex- 
penses associated  with  the  36th  General  As- 
sembly (1981-82).  which  is  still  In  session, 
have  not  been  finally  computed  by  the 
Police  Department. 

Under  the  1982  general  appropriation. 
$3.5  million  will  be  available  for  reimburse 
ment  purposes.  Assuming  all  claims  are  ap- 
proved in  full,  there  wilt  be  a  negative  bal- 
ance of  $18.4  million. 
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If  authorization  levels  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  reimbursement  category  con- 
tinue at  the  $3.5  million  level,  the  current 
balance  owed  to  the  City  would  not  be  eradi- 
cated until  the  1988  appropriation.  Obvious- 
ly, the  Federal  Government's  debt  to  the 
City  win  be  growing  during  this  period, 
since  we  have  been  spending  over  $5  million 
luinually  for  diplomatic  security  since  1979. 
The  1981  claim  will  exceed  that  amount. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
sending  Secret  Service  Uniform  Division 
personnel  to  perform  these  duties  would  be 
twice  as  expensive  as  having  the  New  York 
City  police  assigned  to  the  same  duty. 

Accordingly.  I  earnestly  request  the  Ad- 
ministration's support  for  the  necessary  leg- 
islative changes.  City  Officials  will  be  taking 
up  the  matter  with  the  New  York  Congres- 
sional delegation  In  Washington  on  January 
18th.  Once  the  appropriate  legislation  has 
been  Introduced.  I  will  be  in  touch  again, 
asking  you  to  assist  us  in  every  way  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Edwako  I.  Koch, 

MayoT.m 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Moynihan,  which  enables  the 
city  of  New  York  to  continue  supply- 
ing adequate  protection  to  foreign  dip- 
lomats in  New  York  City. 

New  York's  35.000  diplomats  com- 
prise the  largest  diplomatic  communi- 
ty in  the  world.  In  the  past,  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  providing  security 
for  the  diplomatic  community,  which 
often  includes  visiting  heads  of  state. 
The  police  department's  work  has 
been  exemplary  despite  the  fact  that 
their  ranks  have  been  cut  by  one-third 
in  the  last  5  years. 

Public  Law  94-196  authorizes  Feder- 
al reimbursement  of  New  York  City  in 
amounts  up  tx>  $3.5  million  annually 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  protecting  its 
diplomatic  community.  In  its  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  the  administration 
has  requested  only  $1  million  for  dip- 
lomatic protection. 

It  is  Important  that  we  realize  that 
most  of  the  diplomats  in  New  York 
City  are  there  to  represent  their  na- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  entire  United 
States.  In  reality,  the  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  that  diplomatic 
community  should  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  must  insure 
that  foreign  diplomats  in  our  country 
are  secure  from  the  acts  of  terrorism 
which  are  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
world  today. 

Our  bill  would  increase  the  annual 
authorization  from  $3.5  million  to  $15 
million.  While  this  would  enable  the 
city  to  receive  repayment  for  reim- 
bursable claims  of  nearly  $6  million 
annually,  the  $15  million  yearly  au- 
thorization would  also  allow  the  city 
to  begin  recovering  prior  claims  which 
now  total  $23.4  million.  This  $23.4  mil- 
lion represents  money  spent  since  1975 
by  New  York  City  in  protecting  the 
diplomatic  community. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has 
stated  that  it  would  cost  twice  as  much 


if  New  York's  diplomatic  community 
was  protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice. It  is  critical  that  we  continue  to 
provide  a  secure  environment  for  New 
York  City's  35,000  diplomats.  I  ask  for 
your  support.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2236.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  studies  in 
cooperation  with  the  governments  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment, utilization,  and  conservation 
of  water  and  related  land  resources  of 
such  territory  and  Commonwealth, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

resources  of  certain  possessions  of  the 
united  states 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  introduce  today  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
and  flood  control  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

During  the  Senate's  deliberations 
concerning  H.R.  7590,  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1981,  we  appropriated  $150,000  to 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  begin 
the  investigation  of  the  comprehensive 
water  resource  plans  and  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  According  to  the  Senate 
report  (96-927)  accompanying  H.R. 
7590,  this  allocation  was  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  an  authorization. 

We  have  since  come  full  circle  and 
there  is  yet  to  l>e  an  authorization 
generally  or  specifically  approving  the 
Corps  study. 

This  bill  will  give  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers the  authority  to  expend  the 
$150,000  that  we  approved  in  the  96th 
Congress,  in  the  manner  directed  in 
Public  Law  96-367.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood. I  am  not  seeking  to  appro- 
priate $150,000.  I  am  however  seeking 
to  authorize  a  study  in  the  Northern 
Marianas. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  except  for 
individual  project  authorizations, 
there  has  been  no  public  law  since 
1976  (Public  Law  94-587)  that  con- 
tained project  authorizations,  studies 
of  f)otential  water  resources  projects, 
modifications  to  authorized  projects 
and  other  provisions  relating  generally 
to  the  water  resources  development 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
However,  during  the  96th  Congress 
the  House  did  approve  H.R.  4788,  enti- 
tled the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979.  This  bill  did  not 
pass  the  Senate. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  4788  authorized  $2 
million  for  the  study  I  am  today  seek- 
ing to  authorize  for  $150,000.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  move  to  act  favorably 
on  this  matter  so  the  Corps  can  begin 
its  work  as  soon  as  is  practicable. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
studies  In  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  plans  for  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  conservation  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  such  Territory  and  Com- 
monwealth at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000. 
Such  studies  shall  include  appropriate  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  for  flood  protection, 
wise  use  of  flood  plain  lands,  navigation  fa- 
cilities, hydroelectric  power  generation,  re- 
gional water  supply  and  waste  water  man- 
agement facilities  systems,  general  recrea- 
tion facilities,  enhancement  and  control  of 
water  quality,  enhancement  and  conserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  measures 
for  environmental  enhancement,  economic 
and  human  resources  development,  and 
shall  b3  compatible  with  comprehensive  de- 
velopment plans  formulated  by  local  plan- 
ning agencies  and  other  interested  Federal 
agencies.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Percy,  and  Mr.  Danforth)  (by 

request): 

S.  2237.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 

revitalization  and  facilitate  expansion 

of  economic  opportunity  in  the  Carib- 

l>ean  Basin  region;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

CARIBBEAN  BASIN  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  today  to  join  the  President  in 
his  efforts,  through  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  (CBI).  to  assist  our 
southern  neighbors  to  build  them- 
selves economically  and  to  join  in  a 
new.  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  I  am  sponsor- 
ing the  legislation  to  implement  this 
important  initiative  at  the  President's 
request,  along  with  Senator  Percy  and 
Senator  Danforth. 

The  desperate  economic  situation  of 
many  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  nations  that  will  benefit 
from  this  plan  belies  the  richness  of 
their  cultures  and  resources.  Too  long 
we  have  missed  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  fruition  the  substantial  bene- 
fits certain  to  arise  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  full  partnership  with  them. 
We  in  the  Congress  will  want  to  exam- 
ine closely  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  CBI  for  trade  and  tax  policy,  and 
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for  our  longtime  friends  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  provide  the  President 
with  the  tools  he  needs  to  lend  these 
neighbors  a  strong  helping  hand,  and 
to  ward  off  the  risk  of  increasing  mili- 
tarization of  the  social  and  political 
conflicts  that  trouble  the  region  today. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  necessary 
legislative  authority,  to  expire  in  12 
years,  for  the  integrated  trade,  aid. 
and  investment  measures  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  provide  the  benefici- 
ary countries.  Each  is  essential,  alone 
and  in  combination  with  the  others,  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 

Title  I  sets  forth  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  program.  Generally, 
every  nation  on  the  Central  American 
peninsula  between  Mexico  in  the 
north  and  Colombia  in  the  south,  plus 
all  the  nations  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
are  in  the  universe  of  potential  benefi- 
ciaries. Subject  to  overriding  national 
security  concerns,  however,  the  legisla- 
tion prevents  the  President  from 
naming  any  nation  which  disqualifies 
itself  for  specific  reasons,  including 
being  Communist  or  expropriating 
U.S.  property  contrary  to  internation- 
al law.  In  addition,  the  President  must 
take  into  account  a  number  of  other 
factors  that  characterize  a  potential 
beneficiary's  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  world  trading  system,  following 
free  enterprise  principles.  The  Presi- 
dent must  report  to  the  Congress  his 
determinations  to  extend  or  to  termi- 
nate the  benefits  of  the  program  to 
each  country. 

Title  I  further  establishes  a  one-way 
free  trade  area  with  the  beneficiary 
nations.  This  mearis  that  articles  from 
those  countries  will  not  be  subject  to 
tariffs  upon  entry  into  the  United 
States,  although  U.S.  products  export- 
ed to  them  will  remain  dutiable  as 
they  determine  appropriate.  Although 
approximately  87  percent  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  nations  already  enter  the 
United  States  duty-free,  the  extension 
of  such  treatment  to  products  espe- 
cially important  to  the  area  will  spur 
growth  in  sectors  in  which  those  coun- 
tries are  demonstrably  competitive. 
Because  of  a  liberal  rule  of  origin  in 
the  bill— only  25  percent  of  value 
added  of  products  need  originate  in 
the  area  as  a  whole— outside  investors, 
including  ones  in  the  United  States, 
will  find  it  attractive  to  contribute  to 
that  growth. 

Textile  and  apparel  products  will  not 
be  entitled  to  duty-free  entry,  but  the 
beneficiary  nations  should  enjoy 
export  growth  in  them  in  any  case  be- 
cause the  President  has  stated  his  in- 
tention to  negotiate  liberal  quota 
agreements  with  the  Caribbean  na- 
tions within  the  context  of  overall 
U.S.  textiles  policy.  No  threat  to  U.S. 
sugar  producers  and  the  sugar  price 
support  program  should  materialize 
because  of  quotas  that  will  neverthe- 
less allow  for  substantially  increased 


imports  of  the  duty-free  sugar  from 
these  countries.  Safeguard  relief  will 
protect  other  U.S.  industries  from  in- 
jurious surges  in  duty-free  imports. 
Moreover,  a  fast-track  safeguard 
mechanism  will  be  available  to  U.S. 
producers  of  perishable  agricultural 
products.  In  sum,  the  President  ex- 
pects that  substantial  export  opportu- 
nities will  accrue  to  those  nations  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  them:  at  the 
same  time,  because  of  the  still  relative- 
ly small  volume  of  increased  exports  in 
proportion  to  the  countries'  current 
trade  positions  and  overall  U.S.  im- 
ports, and  because  of  the  safeguard 
mechanisms.  U.S.  industries  should 
withstand  easily  the  new  competjtion. 

Finally,  title  I  includes  some  of  the 
measures  the  President  intends  to  im- 
plement to  promote  the  growth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  to  protect  them  from  significant 
competitive  harm  arising  from  the 
free  trade  arrangement.  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  long  have  en- 
joyed preferental  market  access  to  the 
United  States  that  has  enabled  them 
to  develop  economically  much  faster 
than  their  similarly  situated  Caribbe- 
an neighbors.  The  one-way  free  trade 
arrangement  will  diminish  this  com- 
petitive advantage.  The  President 
therefore  will  undertake  a  number  of 
compensating  and  protective  meas- 
ures, not  all  of  which  will  require  legis- 
lative action.  Included  in  title  I.  how- 
ever, will  be  authority  to  remove  duty- 
free treatment  of  rum  from  the  bene- 
ficiary countries  when  it  threatens  the 
revenues  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  now  derive  from  rebates  of 
Federal  excise  taxes  on  rum  to  them. 
Title  III  of  the  bill  will  provide  that 
excise  taxes  on  rum  from  other  na- 
tions will  be  rebated  also  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  proposes  to  extend 
the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
and  investment  tax  credit  to  qualify- 
ing property  used  there.  Finally,  the 
bill  will  accord  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  the  same  access  to  safe- 
guard relief  as  U.S.  industries. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $350 
million  in  economic  support  funds  this 
year.  The  President  believes  these 
funds  are  essential  to  redress  current 
balance-of-payment  crises  and  a  criti- 
cal lack  of  private  sector  credit  that, 
unless  remedied,  will  render  meaning- 
less the  access  to  the  U.S.  market  and 
investment  incentives  offered  by  the 
initiative. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  contains  a  tax 
measure  designed  to  enhance  the  re- 
gion's attractiveness  to  U.S.  investors. 
It  is  an  extension  for  5  years  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  presently  avail- 
able only  for  personal  property  used  in 
the  United  States,  to  qualifying  prop- 
erty in  the  beneficiary  nations.  Agree- 
ments will  be  reached  with  those  coun- 
tries to  insure  the  information  neces- 


sary for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  administer  properly  this  provision 
and  to  prevent  the  extension  o'  this 
benefit  to  tax  haven  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  most  serious  attention  to 
President  Reagan's  proposals  as  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
through  such  a  package,  the  United 
States  can  provide  the  necessary  lead- 
ership and  assistance  for  these  nations 
to  achieve,  through  their  own  efforts, 
the  economic  stabilization  and  growth 
that  will  contribute  to  their  political 
stability,  and  to  long-term  good  will  to 
the  United  States  that  is  important  to 
our  own  national  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act". 

TITLE  I-DUTY-PREE  TREATMENT 

SEC.  1*1.  AITHORITY  TO  (iRA.NT  DITV-FREE  TREAT. 
MENT. 

The  President  may  proclaim  duty-free 
treatment  for  all  eligible  articles  from  any 
beneficiary  country  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  this  title. 

SEC.  101.  BENEFICIARY  COINTRV 

(a)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"beneficiary  country"  means  any  country  in 
sutjsection  (b)  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
in  effect  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
designating  such  country  as  a  l>eneficiary 
country  for  purposes  of  this  title.  Before 
the  President  designates  any  country  as  a 
beneficiary  country  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
he  shall  notify  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to 
make  such  designation,  together  with  the 
considerations  entering  into  such  decision. 

(2)  If  the  President  has  designated  any 
country  as  a  t>eneficiary  country  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  he  shall  not  terminate 
such  designation  (either  by  issuing  a  procia 
mation  for  that  purpose  or  by  issuing  a 
proclamation  which  has  the  effect  of  termi- 
nating such  designation)  unless,  at  least  60 
days  before  such  termination,  he  has  noti- 
fied the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and  has  notified  such  country  of  his 
intention  to  terminate  such  designation,  to- 
gether with  the  considerations  entering  into 
such  decision. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"country"  means  any  foreign  country,  or 
any  overseas  dependent  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  a  foreign  country. 

(b)  In  designating  countries  as  "l>enefici 
ary  countries"  under  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  consider  only  the  following  countries 
and  territories  or  successor  political  entities: 
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Ansuilla                     Jamaica  adverse  effect  on  United  States  commerce,  the   direct   costs  of   processing   operations 

Antleua  and               Nicaragua  unless  the  President  has  received  assurances  performed  in  such  beneficiary  country  or 

Barbuda                  Panama  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  preferential  countries  is  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 

Bahamas  The           Saint  Lucia  treatment  will  t)e  eliminated  or  that  action  appraised  value  of  such  article  at  the  time 

Barbados                    Saint  Vincent  and  the  *'"'  ''*  taken  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no  of  its  entry  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 

ggjj^                             Grenadines  ^^^^  significant  adverse  effect,  and  he  re-  United  States.  For  purposes  of  determining 

Costa  Rica                  Suriname  ports  those  assurances  to  the  Congress.  this  percentage  the  term    beneficiary  coun- 

Cuba                           Trinidad  and  Tobago  Paragraphs  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  shall  not  prevent  try"   shall   include  the  Commonwealth   of 

Dominica                    Cayman  Islands  the  designation  of  any  country  as  a  benefici-  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgm  Islands  of  the 

Dominican                  Montserrat  ary  country  under  this  Act  if  the  President  United  States. 

Republic                  Netherlands  Antilles  determines  that  such  designation  will  \ye  in  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 

El  Salvador                Saint          Christopher-  the  national  economic  or  security  interest  of  scribe  such  regulations  as  may  \x  necessary 

Grenada                        Nevis  the  United  States  and  reports  such  determi-  to  carry  out  this  sut>section. 

Guatemala                 Turks    and    Caicos    Is-  nation   to  the   Congress   with   his   reasons  (b)    The    duty-free    treatment    provided 

Guyana                          lands  therefor.  under  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  textile 

Haiti                           Virgin   Islands.   British  (c)  In  determining  whether  to  designate  and  apparel  articles  which  are  subject  to 

Honduras  "»y  country   a  beneficiary  country   under  textile  agreements. 

this  Act,  the  President  shall  take  into  ac-  (c)  For  such  period  as  there  is  in  effect  a 

count—  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  pursu- 

In  addition,  the  President  shall  not  desig-  (1)  an  expression  by  such  country  of  its  ant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  Sec- 

nate    any    country    a    beneficiary    country  desire  to  be  so  designated:  Hon  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

under  this  Act—  <2)  the  economic  conditions  in  such  coun-  j^  amended.  (7  U.S.C  624)  to  protect  a  price 

(1)  If  such  country  Is  a  Communist  coun-  try,  the  living  standards  of  iU  inhabitants,  support  program  for  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
try:  and  *"y  o-her  economic  factors  which  he  cane,  the  importation  and  duty-free  treat- 

(2)  If  such  country—  deems  appropriate:  ment  of  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  classi- 

(A)  has  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  oth-  (3)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  has  fjgd  under  items  155.20  and  155.30  of  the 
erwlse  seized  ownership  or  control  of  prop-  assured  the  United  States  it  will  provide  eq-  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  shall 
erty  owned  by  a  United  States  citizen  or  by  uitable  and  reasonable  access  to  the  mar-  be  governed  in  the  following  manner: 

a  corporation,   partnership,   or  association  kets  and  basic  commodity  resources  of  such  (A)(1)  For  all  beneficiary  countries,  except 

which   is  50  percent   or  more   beneficially  country:  those  subject  to  subparagraphs  A(2)  and  B 

owned  by  United  SUtes  citizens,  (4)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  fol-  below,  duty-free  treatment  shall  be  provided 

(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  lows  the  accepted  rules  of  mternational  ;„  ^^^  game  manner  as  it  is  provided  pursu- 
an  existing  contract  or  agreement  with  a  trade  provided  for  under  the  General  Agree-  ^f  ^^  yj^jg  y  ^f  ^^p  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
United  SUtes  citizen  or  a  corporation,  part-  ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  well  as  appli-  u.S.C.  2461  et  seq.).  at  the  time  of  enact- 
nership,  or  association  which  is  50  percent  cable  trade  agreements  approved  under  sec-  ^^^^  qj  this  Title:  provided,  however,  that 
or  more  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  tion  2(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  ^^e  President  upon  the  recommendation  of 
citizens,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  national-  1979;  i^e  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  suspend 
Ize.  expropriate,  or  otherwise  seize  owner-  (5)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  uses  ^^  adjust  upward  the  value  limitation  pro- 
ship  or  control  of  property  so  owned,  or  export  subsidies  or  imposes  export  perform-  yj^^^  jq,.  j^  Section  504(c)(1)  of  the  Trade 

(C)  has  imposed  or  enforced  taxes  or  ance  requirements  or  local  content  require-  f^^^  gj  jg^^  q„  ^^^  dutyfree  treatment  af- 
other  exactions,  restrictive  maintenance  or  ments  which  distort  international  trade:  forded  to  beneficiary  countries  under  this 
operational  conditions,  or  other  measures  (6)  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  policies  section  if  he  finds  that  such  adjustment  will 
with  respect  to  property  so  owned,  the  of  such  country  as  they  relate  to  other  ben-  ^^^  interfere  with  the  price  support  pro- 
effect  of  which  is  to  nationalize,  expropri-  eficiary  countries  are  contributing  to  the  re-  g,^^  j^p  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  is 
ate,  or  otherwise  seize  ownership  or  control  vitalization  of  the  region:  appropriate  in  light  of  market  conditions. 

of  such  property.  (7)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  is  ^2)    As   an    alternative    to   subparagraph 

unless-  undertakmg  self-help  measures  to  promote  (^^j,  ^^^  president  may.  at  the  request  of 

(D)  the  President  determines  that-  ite  own  eonomic  development:  and  ^  beneficiary  country  not  subject  to  sub- 
(i)  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com-  (8)  the  degree  to  which  w<3rkers  in  such  p„agraph  (B)  and  upon  the  recommenda- 

pensation  has  been  or  is  being  made  to  such  country  are  afforded  reasonable  workplace  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  elect  to 

citizen,  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa-  conditions  and  enjoy  the  right  to  organize  p^^mit  sugar,  sirups  and  molasses  from  that 

tion.  ^l''^*'*'"?u^''^i''^'r  „  w  .K  T-  „  country  to  enter  duty-free  during  a  calendar 
(11)  good  faith  negotiations  to  provide  (d)  General  headnote  3(a)  to  the  Tariff  year  subject  to  quantitative  limitations  to 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa-  Schedules  of  the  Unite<l  States  19  U.S.C.  ^  established  by  the  President  on  the 
tion  under  the  appHcable  provisions  of  1202)  (relating  to  pr<)ducts  of  insular  posses-  ^^^^^^^  ^f  syg^r.  sirups  and  molasses  en- 
international  law  are  in  progress,  or  such  sions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ^^j.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  country 
country  is  otherwise  taking  steps  to  dis-  thereof  the  following  paragraph:  (B)  For  the  following  countries  whose  ex- 
charge  iU  obligations  under  international  dv)  Subject  t^  the  provisions  m  Section  ^^  ^^  ^^  molasses  in  1981 
law  with  respect  to  such  citizen,  corpora-  103  of  the  Caribbean  Basn  Economic  Re-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,j  i,,,^  ^^^  dutyfree  treatment  be- 
tion.  partnership,  or  association,  or  covery  Act  articles  of  which  are  imported  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  operation  of  Section  504(c)  of 
(ili)  a  dispute  involving  such  citizen,  cor-  from  insular  possessions  of  the  United  ^^^  Trade  Act  of  1974  the  quantity  of 
poration.  partnership  or  association  over  States  shall  receive  duly  treatment  no  less  ^  ^^  ^^  molasses  which  may  enter 
compensation  for  such  a  seizure  has  been  favorable  than  the  treatment  afforded  such  ^^^  customs  territory  of  the  United  SUtes 
submitted  to  arbitration  under  the  provi-  articles  when  they  are  Imported  from  a  ben-  .^  calendar  year  shall  be  limited  to  no 
sions  of  the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  eficiary  country  under  such  Act.  ^.  .^  nuantitv  sopcified  below 
of  Investment  Disputes,  or  in  another  mutu-  (e)  The  President  shall,  after  complying  "™°'^  ^^«^  ^^"^  quantity  specified  Oeiow^ 
ally  agreed  upon  forum,  and  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2),  Mttnt 
promptly  furnishes  a  copy  of  such  determi-  withdraw  or  suspend  the  designation  of  ajiy  Reoublic                             780  000 

natinn  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rpore-  Country  as  a  beneficiary  country  If.  after     Dominican  Kepubiic /ho.ooo 

iSSives-  s"ch  designation,  he  determines  that  as  the     Guatemala 210.000 

(3)  if  such  country  fails  to  act  in  good  result  of  changed  circumstances  such  coun-     Panama 160.000 

faith  in  recognizing  as  binding  or  in  enforc-  '""y  would  be  barred  from  designation  as  a  Such  sugar,  sirups  and  molasses  shall  be  ad- 

Ing  arbitral  awards  in  favor  of  United  States  beneficiary  country  under  subsection  (b).  mitted  free  of  duty,  except  as  provided  for 

citizens  or  a  corporation,  partnership  or  as-  section  lox  ei.I(;ibi,E  articles  in  subparagraphs  (C). 

sociatlon  which  is  50  percent  or  more  bene-  (a)  Unless  otherwise  excluded  from  ellgi-  (C)  The  President,  upon  the  recommenda 

flclally    owned   by    United   States   citizens,  billty  by  this  title,  the  duty-free  treatment  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may 

which  have  been  made  by  arbitrators  ap-  provided  under  this  title  shall  apply  to  any  suspend  or  adjust  upward  the  quantitative 

pointed  for  each  case  or  by  permanent  arbi-  article  If—  limitations    imposed    under   subparagraphs 

tral  bodies  to  which  the  parties  Involved  ( 1 )  that  article  Is  imported  directly  from  a  A(2)  and  B  if  he  determines  such  action  will 

have  submitted  their  dispute:  or  beneficiary  country  into  the  customs  terri-  not   interfere  with   the   price  support   pro- 

(4)  if  such  country  affords  preferential  tory  of  the  United  States:  and  gram  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  is 
treatment  to  the  producU  of  a  developed  (2)  the  sum  of  (A)  the  cost  or  value  of  the  appropriate  in  light  of  market  conditions, 
country,  other  than  the  United  States,  materials  produced  in  a  beneficiary  country  The  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
which  has,  or  Is  likely  to  have,  a  significant  or  2  or  more  beneficiary  countries,  plus  (B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  suspend 
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the  duty-free  treatment  for  all  or  part  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar,  sirups  and  molasses 
permitted  to  be  entered  by  subparagraphs 
A(2)  and  B  if  such  action  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  price  support  program  for  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane. 

(d)(1)  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
suspend  the  duty-free  treatment  provided 
by  this  title  with  respect  to  any  eligible  arti 
cle  and  may  proclaim  a  duty  rate  for  such 
article  if  such  action  Is  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  or 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1M2.  Any  Proclamation  issued  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in 
effect  when  duty-free  treatment  pursuant 
to  section  101  of  this  title  is  proclaimed 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  modified  or  ter 
minated. 

<2)  In  any  report  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  the  President  under 
section  201(dKl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
regarding  any  article  for  which  duty-free 
treatment  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall  state  whether  and  to  what  extent  it£ 
findings  and  recommendations  apply  to 
such  article  when  imported  from  benefici- 
ary countries.  With  respect  to  any  article 
which  is  subject  to  import  relief  In  effect  at 
the  time  duty-free  treatment  is  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  title,  the 
President  may  reduce  or  terminate  the  ap- 
plication of  such  Import  relief  to  imports 
from  beneficiary  countries  prior  to  its  other- 
wise scheduled  date  pursuant  to  the  critieria 
and  procedures  of  subsections  (h)  and  (i)  of 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c) 
of  section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  the  suspension  of  the  duty-free 
treatment  provided  by  this  title  shall  be 
treated  as  an  increase  in  duty. 

(4)  No  proclamation  which  provides  solely 
for  a  suspension  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  ar- 
ticle shall  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  and 
(c)  of  section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
unless  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  in  addition  to  making  an 
affirmative  determination  with  respect  to 
such  article  under  section  201(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  determines  in  the  course 
of  its  investigation  under  section  201(b)  that 
the  serious  injury  (or  threat  thereof)  sub- 
stantially caused  by  imports  to  the  domestic 
Industry  producing  a  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive article  results  from  the  duty-free 
treatment  provided  by  this  title. 

(e)(1)  If  a  petition  is  filed  with  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  regarding  a  perishable  product  and  al- 
leging injury  from  imports  from  beneficiary 
countries,  then  the  petition  may  also  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
a  request  that  emergency  relief  be  granted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  article. 

(2)  Within  14  days  after  the  filing  of  a  pe- 
tition under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion: 

(A)  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  perishable  product 
from  a  beneficiary  country  is  being  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  a  perishable 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
imported  product  and  that  emergency 
action  is  warranted,  he  shall  advise  the 
President  and  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  emergency  action:  or 


(B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pub- 
lish a  notice  of  his  determination  not  to  rec- 
ommend the  imposition  of  emergency  action 
and  so  advise  the  petitioner. 

(3)  Within  7  days  after  the  President  re- 
ceives a  recommendation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  emergency 
action  pursuant  to  subparagraph  2  of  this 
subsection,  he  shall  Issue  a  proclamation 
withdrawing  the  duty-free  treatment  pro- 
vided by  this  title  or  publish  a  notice  of  his 
determination  not  to  take  emergency  action. 

(4)  The  emergency  action  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph 3  of  this  subsection  shall  cease  to 
apply  (1)  upon  the  proclamation  of  import 
relief  pursuant  to  section  202(a)(1)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  (2)  on  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(b)(2)  not  to  impose  import  relief. 
(3)  in  the  event  of  a  report  of  the  "United 
States  International  Trade  Commission  con- 
taining a  negative  finding,  on  the  day  the 
Commission's  report  is  submitted  to  the 
President,  or  (4)  whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  be<»use  of  changed  circum- 
stances such  relief  is  no  longer  warranted. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "perishable  product"  shall  mean— 

(A)  fresh  or  chilled  vegetables  provided 
for  in  TSUS  items  135.10  through  138.42: 

(B)  fresh  mushrooms  provided  for  in 
TSUS  item  144.10: 

(C)  fresh  fruit  provided  for  in  TSUS  items 
146.10.  146.20.  146.30.  146.50  through  146.62. 
146.90.  146.91.  147.03  through  147.33.  147.50 
through  149.21.  and  149.50:  and 

(D)  fresh  cut  flowers  provided  for  in 
TSUS  items  192.17.  192.18  and  192.21. 

(f)  No  proclamation  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  affect  fees  imposed  pursuant 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act(7UJS.C.  624). 

SEC.  104.  MEASURES  FOR  PUERTO  RICO  AND  L'.S.  IN- 
SULAR POSSESSIONS 

(a)  Item  813.31  of  Schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "4  liters ' 
and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "5  liters",  and 
by  Inserting  after  "United  States."  "and  not 
more  than  4  liters  of  which  shall  have  been 
produced  elsewhere  than  in  such  insular 
possessions.  ". 

(b)  If  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  taxes 
covered  into  the  treasuries  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  pursu- 
ant to  section  302  of  this  Act  is  reduced 
below  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
covered  over  If  the  imported  rum  had  been 
produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  then  the  President 
shall  consider  compensatory  measures  and. 
in  this  regard,  may  withdraw  the  duty-free 
treatment  on  rum  provided  by  this  title. 
The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  measures  he  takes. 

(c)  Section  1112  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979  ( 19  U.S.C.  2582)  is  repealed. 

(d)  No  action  pursuant  to  this  title  may 
affect  any  tariff  duty  imposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to  section 
319  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1319)  on  coffee  imported  into  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  Title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  term  industry 
shall  include  producers  located  in  the 
United  States  insular  possessions. 

SEC.  lOS.  TIME  LIMIT  TO  A(T. 

No  dutyfree  treatment  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  after  the  date  which 
is  12  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


TITLE  II-EMERGENCY  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  2*1.  EMKRCKNCV  ECONOMU   ASSISTANCE 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes.  S350 
million  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Chapter 
4  of  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  for  countries  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  (which  shall  include  the  states 
of  Central  America). 

TITLE  III-TAX  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  AMENDMENT  OK  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OE  I9&4 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend 
ment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revene  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  3n.  PAYMENT  OF  EXCISE  TAXES  COLLE(TEI) 
ON  RUM  TO  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7652  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Shipments  or  rum  to  the  United 
States.— 

"(1)  Disposition  or  excise  taxes  on 
RUM.— All  taxes  collected  under  section  5001 
on  rum  imported  into  the  United  States 
(less  the  estimated  amount  necessary  for 
payment  of  refunds  and  drawbacks)  shall  be 
covered  into  the  treasuries  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  provided,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  such  taxes  covered  over 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the  taxes 
which  would  be  covered  over  if  the  rum  had 
been  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islan(ls  and  transported  to  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  a  formula  for  the  division  of  such 
tax  collections  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  timing  and  methods 
for  covering  over  of  such  tax  collections. 

"(2)  Rum.— The  term  "rum"  means  alco- 
holic spirits  classified  under  Items  169.13 
and  169.14  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1202)." 

SEC.  3M  EXTENSION  OF  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
FOR  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  PROPERTY 

(a)  Credit  or  Caribbean  Basin  Proper- 
ty—Section  48(a)(2)(B)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  subparagraph  (xl) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(xii)  Caribbean  Basin  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (q))  which  is  placed 
in  service  after  (the  date  of  enactment!  and 
before  [five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment]." 

(b)  Definition  or  Caribbean  Basin  Prop- 
erty—Section  48  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (q)  as  subsection  (r)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (p)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(q)  Caribbean  Basin  Property  DEriNEO. 
—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  "Caribbean 
Basin  property"  means  section  38  property 
(as  defined  in  section  38(a)(1)).  which  is 
used  predominantly  in  a  qualifying  country 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)>  or  any  two  or 
more  qualifying  countries,  other  than  prop- 
erty which  has  previously  been  used  pre- 
dominantly in  a  beneficiary  country  (as  de- 
fined in  section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act ). 

(2)  QUALirYiNC  COUNTRY.— The  term 
"qualifying  country"  means  any  beneficiary 
country  (as  defined  in  section  102(a)(1)  of 
the   Caribbean    Basin    Economic    Recovery 
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Act),  which  U  a  party  to  a  bilateral  execu- 
tive agreement  with  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  exchange  of  information  l>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  lieneficiary 
country. 

"(3)  Authority  to  conclude  exchange  ok 
INFORMATION  AGREEMENTS.— The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of 
Information  with  any  beneficiary  country 
(as  defined  In  section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act).  An  ex- 
change of  information  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  such  information, 
not  limited  to  information  concerning  na- 
tionals or  residents  of  the  United  States  or 
the  beneficiary  country,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  and  en- 
force the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  beneficiary  country,  including  informa- 
tion which  may  otherwise  be  subject  to  non- 
disclosure provisions  of  the  local  law  of  the 
beneficiary  country  such  as  provisions  re- 
specting bank  secrecy  and  bearer  shares. 
The  exchange  of  information  agreement 
shall  be  terminable  by  either  country  on 
reasonable  notice  and  shall  provide  that  in- 
formation received  by  either  country  will  be 
disclosed  only  to  persons  or  authorities  (in- 
cluding courts  and  administrative  lx)dies)  in- 
volved in  the  assessment,  collection,  or  de- 
termination of  appeals  in  respect  of  taxes  of 
the  United  States  or  the  beneficiary  coun- 
try." 

"(c)  Caribbean  Basin  Property  Used  Pre- 
dominantly Outside  United  States  roR 
Purposes  of  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery 
System.— Section  168(f)(2)(d)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "under  subpara- 
graph (B)"  the  words  "other  than  clause 
(xii)". 

"(d)  Credit  May  Not  be  Used  by  Foreign 
Corporation.— Section  882(b)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(5)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Investment  credit  not  allowed  for 
CARIBBEAN  basin  PROPERTY.— Foreign  corpo- 
rations shall  not  be  allowed  the  section  38 
credit  with  respect  to  Caribbean  Basin  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  section  38(q)(l)." 

SEC  304.  PASS-THROUGH  OF  CREDIT  TO  FIVE  PER- 
CENT UNrrED  STATES  SHAREHOLDER 
OF  FOREIGN  CORPORATION 

Section  46  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Special  Rules  for  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions Investing  in  Caribbean  Basin  Prop- 
erty.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  United  States  person 
who  owns  five  percent  or  more  in  value  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  section 
38  to  have  made  a  qualified  investment 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (c>)  or 
qualified  progress  exp>enditures  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (d))  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  shareholders  pro  rata  share  of 
the  foreign  corporations  aggregate  quali- 
fied investment  in  Caribbean  Basin  proper- 
ty (without  regard  to  the  taxable  year, 
ending  after  [the  date  of  enactment],  in 
which  such  property  was  placed  in  service 
and  without  regard  to  adjustments  to  the 
basis  of  such  property  under  section 
1016(a)(2)).  determined  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year  of  the  foreign  corporation 
ending  in  or  on  the  last  day  of  the  share- 
holder's taxable  year,  or 

■(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 

"(I)  the  shareholders  basis  in  the  stock  of 
the  foreign  corporation  at  the  end  of  the 
shareholder's  taxable  year  (without  regard 


to  adjustments  to  the  basis  of  the  share- 
holder's stock  under  section  551  or  section 
961,  or  as  a  consequence  of  a  consent  divi- 
dend under  section  565),  over 

"(II)  the  shareholder's  basis  in  the  stock 
of  the  foreign  corporation  on  [the  date  of 
enactment  1. 

reduced  by  the  amount  of  qualified  invest- 
ment of  the  foreign  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  shareholder  has  previ- 
ously used  an  investment  credit  under  sec- 
tion 38. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  including  regula- 
tions providing  rules  for  the  application  of 
section  47  (relating  to  certain  dispositions, 
etc..  of  section  38  property)  and  section 
46(c)(8)  (relating  to  at  risk  limitations)  with 
respect  to  the  shareholder's  qualified  invest- 
ment under  this  subsection  in  a  manner 
similar  to  their  application  to  shareholders 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1371)." 

SEC.  305  recapture  OF  CREDIT 

Section  47(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Special  Rules  for  Caribbean  Basin 
property— If  during  any  taxable  year  any 
Caribbean  Basin  property  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 48(q))  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing qualified  investment  under  section  46(c) 
or  section  46(d)  is  used  predominantly  out- 
side a  qualifying  country  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 48(q)(2))  or  two  or  more  qualifying 
countries,  or  the  United  States,  such  proper- 
ty shall  cease  to  be  Caribbean  Basin  proper- 
ty in  such  taxable  year.  Property  shall  not 
cease  to  be  Caribbean  Basin  property  be- 
cause a  qualifying  country  in  which  the 
property  is  used  ceases  to  be  a  qualifying 
country." 

SEC.  306.  EXTENSION  OF  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
AND  ACCELERATED  COST  RECOVERY 
TO  PROPERTY  OWNED  OR  USED  BY 
CERTAIN  CORPORATIONS  AND  CITI- 
ZENS ENGAGED  IN  TRADE  OR  BUSI- 
NESS IN  PUERTO  RICO  OR  OTHER  POS- 
SESSIONS 

(a)  Extension  of  Investment  Tax  Credit 
AND  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery.— Section 
48(a)(2)(B)  (vli)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(vii)  any  property  which  Is  owned  by  a 
domestic  corporation  or  by  a  United  States 
citizen  and  which  is  used  predominantly  in  a 
possession  of  the  United  States  by  such  a 
corporation  or  a  citizen,  or  by  a  corporation 
crated  or  organized  in.  or  under  the  law  of. 
a  possession  of  the  United  States;" 

(b)  Pass-Throogh  or  Investment  Tax 
Credit  and  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  De- 
ductions to  Certain  Shareholders  of  Do- 
mestic Corporations  ELEtrriNG  Under  Sec- 
tion 936  or  Entitled  to  Benefits  or  Sec- 
tion 934(b).— 

(1)  Section  ose  corporations.— Section 
936  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(g)  the  following  new  subsection  (h): 

"(h)  Pass-Through  of  Certain  Tax  At- 
TRiBtrrEs.- 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  election  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  in  effect  for  the  taxable  year 
(the  "electing  corporation")  would  be  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group  under  the 
rules  of  section  1504(a)  (without  regard  to 
section  1504(b)(4)).  then  a  corporation 
which  would  be  a  member  of  such  affiliated 
group  and  which  owns  common  stock  of  the 
electing  corporation  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 


ter its  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  38  and  as  a  deduction 
its  pro  rata  share  of  fifty  percent  of  the 
amount  determined  under  section  168  with 
respect  to  property  owned  by  the  electing 
corporation.  A  corporation  with  resjject  to 
which  an  election  provided  m  sut>section  (a) 
is  in  effect  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  be 
allowed  a  credit  under  section  38  or  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  168  if  one  or  more  of  the 
shareholders  of  such  corporation  qualify  for 
the  benefits  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  including  but  not 
limited  to  regulations  providing  rules  for 
the  application  of  section  46(c)(8)  (relating 
to  at  risk  limitations  on  qualifying  invest- 
ment in  section  38  property),  section  47  (re- 
lating to  certain  dispositions,  etc..  of  section 
38  property),  section  465  (relating  to  at  risk 
limitations  on  deductions),  section  1245  (re- 
lating to  certain  dispositions  of  depreciable 
property)  and  section  1250  (relating  to  cer- 
tain dispositions  of  depreciable  realty)." 

(2)  Section  s34  <b>  corporations.— Sec- 
tion 934  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (d)  the  following  new  subsection  (e): 

"(e)  Pass-Through  or  Certain  Tax  At- 
tributes TO  Certain  Domestic  Corpora- 
tions.— 

"(l)  In  general.— If  a  domestic  934(b)  cor- 
poration would  be  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  under  the  rules  of  section  1504(a) 
(without  regard  to  section  1504(b)(8)).  then 
a  corporation  which  would  be  a  memt>er  of 
such  affiliated  group  and  which  owns 
common  stock  of  the  domestic  934(b)  corpo- 
ration shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 38  and  as  a  deduction  its  pro  rata  share 
of  fifty  percent  of  the  amount  determined 
under  section  168  with  respect  to  property 
owned  by  the  domestic  934(b)  corporation. 
A  corporation  which  is  a  domestic  934(b) 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not 
be  allowed  a  credit  under  section  38  or  a  de- 
duction under  section  168  if  one  or  more  of 
the  shareholders  of  such  corporation  qual- 
ify for  the  benefits  of  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Domestic  934 ibi  corporation.— The 
term  "domestic  934(b)  corporation"  means  a 
domestic  corporation  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions of  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  934(b)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Regulation.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nece- 
sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  including  but  not 
limited  to  regulations  providing  rules  for 
the  application  of  section  46(c)(8)  (relating 
to  at  risk  limitations  on  qualifying  invest- 
ment in  section  38  property),  section  465 
(relating  to  at  risk  limitations  on  deduc- 
tions), section  1245  (relating  to  certain  dis- 
positions of  depreciable  property)  and  sec- 
tion 1250  (relating  to  certain  dispositions  of 
depreciable  realty). " 

(3)  Technical  amendments.— Section 
1504(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  A  domestic  934(b)  corporation,  as  de- 
fined in  section  934(e)(2)." 

S«.  307.   EXCEPTIONS  TO   DEFINITION  OF  QUALI- 
FIED LEASED  PROPERTY 

Section  168(f)(8)(D)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "'(other  than  a  qualified  rehabilitat- 
ed building  within  the  meaning  of  section 
48(g)(1)) ".  by  striking  out  the  period  after 
the  words  "under  section  103(a)"  and  insert- 
ing the  words  "".  and  ".  and  by  inserting  im- 
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mediately    thereafter    the    following    new 
clause: 
••(iv)  which  is  not 

(I)  a  qualified  rehabiliuted  building 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  48(g)<  1). 

(II)  Caribbean  Basin  property  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  48(q)(l).  or 

(III)  property  which  is  owned  by  a  domes- 
tic corporation  which  has  an  election  in 
effect  under  section  936  or  a  domestic  934(b) 
corporation,  as  defined  in  section  934(e)<2). 
or  which  is  used  by  such  a  corporation  or  by 
a  United  States  citizen  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  sections  931.  932.  933.  or  934(c).  or  by 
a  corporation  created  or  organized  in,  or 
under  the  law  of.  a  possession  of  the  United 
States."* 

CARIBBEAN  BASIM  INITIATIVE  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  is  a  positive 
and  constructive  proposal  for  stimulat- 
ing the  economic  development  of  the 
Caribbean  community.  The  CBI  is  es- 
pecially important  at  the  present  time 
because  it  tries  to  provide  long-term 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  need- 
iest countries  in  the  region,  those  that 
often  are  the  most  economically  trou- 
bled smd  politically  unstable.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic about  it  and  will  give  it  my 
personal  hearty  endorsement.  I  believe 
also  that  the  President  will  have 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  this  leg- 
islative package. 

The  key  proposal  in  the  CBI  is  the 
creation  of  a  one-way  free  trade  zone 
for  the  region.  The  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  island  nations  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Guyana,  and  Suriname 
will  be  affected.  The  free  trade  initia- 
tive is  a  direct  response  to  one  of  the 
most  important  demands  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  the  "South."  that  of 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  developed 
world.  I  think  it  will  be  recognized  as 
an  important  opportunity  by  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  But  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  also  lays  the  ground- 
work for  expanded  use  of  private  in- 
vestment opportunities  to  stimulate 
economic  development  in  the  region 
and  to  encourage  trade  in  both  direc- 
tions. Thus,  the  package  will  be  good 
for  both  producers  and  consumers  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin 

Equally  important,  the  CBI  sends  an 
important  message  to  our  neighbors  in 
this  trouDied  region,  a  message  that 
says  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
their  economic  well-being  and  is  will- 
ing to  take  bold  steps  to  work  with 
them  for  a  more  prosperous  future. 

This  package  is  complex  and  touches 
on  some  issues  that  are  sensitive  in  the 
Congress.  However.  I  l)elieve  it  is  the 
right  way  to  approach  the  develop- 
ment needs  of  this  region.  It  creates 
opportunities.  It  does  not  prescribe  re- 
sponses. It  is  a  program  for  the 
present  as  well  as  the  future.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  2238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 

coverage  for  dental  care,  eyeglasses. 

and  hearing  aids  under  the  part  B  sup- 


plementary   medical     insurance    pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  COVERAGE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  an  amendment 
to  medicare  that  will  have  enormous 
impact  on  the  well-being  of  millions  of 
older  Americans.  This  bill  will  expand 
medicare  coverage  to  include  eye  care, 
eyeglasses,  ear  care,  hearing  aids, 
dental  care  and  dentures  for  the  dis- 
abled and  those  over  65  years  of  age. 

Some  might  question  the  appropri- 
ateness of  expanding  the  medicare 
program  at  a  time  of  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs.  I  too  am  seriously 
concerned  about  escalating  costs  and 
their  impact  on  the  budget.  However.  I 
believe  that  efforts  to  control  costs 
can  and  must  be  made  in  areas  which 
do  not  deny  our  elderly  citizens 
needed  health  care. 

The  national  debate  on  the  budget 
has  been  so  skewed  by  this  administra- 
tion that  people  are  now  seriously  dis- 
cussing whether  this  country  can  con- 
tinue the  commitment  which  it  has  al- 
ready made  to  the  elderly  in  the  area 
of  health  care.  The  notion  of  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  no  longer  shocking  to 
the  conscience— rather,  it  is  openly  ac- 
cepted by  some  as  an  appropriate  prin- 
ciple upon  which  to  base  Government 
policies.  I  for  one  refuse  to  allow  ad- 
ministration rhetoric  on  the  budget  to 
cloud  the  real  issue  of  budgetary  prior- 
ities. The  real  question  is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  unquestioningly  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapon  systems 
which  are  outmoded  before  they  are 
completed  rather  than  to  meet  the 
most  basic  health  needs  of  our  elderly 
citizens.  For  me,  the  answer  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  an  emphatic  no. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended as  an  affirmation  of  our  com- 
mitment to  assure  adequate  health 
care  for  older  Americans.  Virtually  all 
of  the  nearly  25  million  elderly  per- 
sons in  America  are  dependent  on  one 
or  more  medical  appliances  such  as 
eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  or  dentures. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  millions  of  people  who  need  these 
appliances  to  perform  even  the  most 
basic  living  tasks  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase them. 

Public  and  private  health  benefit 
programs  provide  only  limited  help  in 
this  area.  And  despite  the  medicare 
program,  average  out-of-pocket  costs 
of  medical  care  for  the  elderly  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10 
years. 

When  we  consider  that  one-third  of 
all  elderly  persons  live  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  millions  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  are  being  forced  to 
choose  whether  they  want  to  eat  and 
be  warm,  or  whether  they  want  to  see 
or  hear. 

More  than  20  million  Americans 
over  65  years  of  age,  or  92  percent  of 


our  Nation's  elderly  population,  need 
corrective  lenses. 

The  prevalence  of  eye  disorders  in- 
creases dramatically  with  age.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  of  blindness  in  older 
Americans  is  over  S'/j  times  that  of 
persons  under  65. 

Proper  eye  care  is  essential  to  detect 
those  eye  diseases  that  are  more 
common  among  older  Americans  and 
that  if  not  treated  promptly,  can  even- 
tually lead  to  blindness. 

In  some  documented  cases,  older 
persons  have  been  mistakenly  labeled 
as  senile  or  mentally  impaired,  when 
in  fact,  they  are  simply  unable  to  see 
properly. 

Reduced  vision  results  in  decreased 
mobility,  increased  isolation  and  feel- 
ings of  helplessness  in  older  persons. 
No  longer  are  they  able  to  travel 
within  their  environment,  visit  friends, 
shop,  or  perform  other  simple  daily 
living  tasks. 

Medicare  covers  virtually  no  opto- 
metric  services. 

In  1978.  37  States  provided  some  cov- 
erage of  eye  exams  and  optometric 
services,  however  that  number  is  dwin- 
dling because  of  limited  State  finan- 
cial resources. 

The  situation  regarding  the  elderly 
population's  need  for  dentures  is 
equally  serious. 

Half  of  all  persons  over  65  years  of 
age  have  no  natural  teeth. 

This  fact  has  serious  implications  for 
the  health  of  America's  older  citizens. 
Without  teeth  or  the  aid  of  dentures, 
chewing  and  digesting  foods  become 
an  almost  impossible  task.  For  the  el- 
derly, this  comes  at  a  time  when  nutri- 
tional needs  are  most  critical.  Fre- 
quently, they  are  forced  to  choose 
foods  that  are  easier  to  chew  but  lower 
in  nutritional  value— avoiding  foods 
like  meats,  raw  vegetables,  and  fresh 
fruits. 

Medicare  provides  dental  care  only 
for  surgery  to  the  jaw  or  to  a  structure 
contiguous  to  the  jaw.  Routine  dental 
care  and  dentures  are  not  covered. 

Dental  services  are  optional  under 
the  medicaid  program,  so  only  aged 
people  who  are  lucky  enough  to  live  in 
a  State  which  has  opted  to  provide 
dental  services  receive  needed  assist- 
ance. 

The  picture  is  also  grim  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  hearing  aids. 

Half  of  all  persons  over  65  years  of 
age  suffer  from  impaired  hearing. 

The  results  of  a  hearing  impairment 
are  varied.  The  person  may  simply  be 
unable  to  hear  sounds  loudly  enough. 
He  may  be  able  to  hear  sounds  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  hear  them  clearly. 
What  is  heard  may  resemble  garbled 
speech  from  a  broken  radio. 

As  with  sight  loss,  hearing  loss  may 
result  in  a  person  being  mistakenly  la- 
beled as  senile  or  mentally  retarded. 
And,  hearing  loss  causes  isolation  and 
loneliness  as  well.  Medicare  pays  for 
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neither  hearing  aids  nor  hearing  aid 
examinations. 

I  know  the  current  mood  in  Con- 
gress is  one  of  curbing  expenses  and 
paring  the  budget— and  rightly  so. 

But  tightening  our  belts  does  not 
mean  closing  down  the  Government. 
Programs  necessary  to  our  Nation's 
vital  interests  can,  and  will,  go  on. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  interest 
more  vital  to  this  Nation  than  the 
health  of  the  people  for  whom  this 
Government  exists. 

We  cannot  allow  the  people  who 
worked  all  their  lives  to  build  a  better 
society  to  be  cut  off  from  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  in  their  later  years.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  deny  the  elderly  access  to 
medical  appliances  that  can  enable 
them  to  continue  to  lead  full  and  inde- 
pendent lives. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  legislation 
is  without  some  monetary  cost.  To 
provide  eye  care,  eyeglasses,  ear  care, 
hearing  aids,  dental  care,  and  dentures 
to  the  disabled  and  older  Americans 
over  65  years  of  age  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  the  first  year. 

The  cost  should  come  down  as  the 
need  for  dentures,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive appliances,  decreases  due  to  a 
demonstrated  decline  in  the  number  of 
elderly  who  are  missing  teeth. 

Furthermore,  additional  savings  will 
be  realized  in  a  decreased  need  for  in- 
stitutionalization when  older  persons 
are  helped  to  live  more  independently. 

But  a  strict  cost  analysis  is  not  the 
issue  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  put  a  dollar  value  on  an  older  per- 
son's being  able  to  talk  to  his  or  her 
grandchild  on  the  telephone,  or  to  see 
that  child  take  her  first  step. 

The  cost  is  great  because  the  need  is 
great.  But.  Mr.  President,  the  human 
cost  of  relegating  millions  of  older  per- 
sons to  spending  the  remaining  years 
of  their  life  in  isolation  and  frustra- 
tion far  outweighs  the  dollar  cost  of 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2238 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  IS61(s)<8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  dental) ": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "including  replacement 
of  such  devices"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "including  dentures  (or  other  devices  re- 
placing teeth  or  structures  directly  support- 
ing teeth),  eyeglasses  (but  not  to  exceed  one 
pair  in  any  calendar  year),  and  hearing  aids 
(but  not  to  exceed  one  in  any  calendar 
year),  and  Including  replacement  of  any 
such  devices". 

(b)  Section  1861(s)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  (9); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon: 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11) 
through  (14)  as  paragraphs  (14)  through 
(17),  respectively:  and 

(4)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (10)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  eye  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
prescribing,  fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses, 
and  pr<x;edures  performed  (during  the 
course  of  an  eye  examination)  to  determine 
the  refractive  state  of  the  eyes: 
"(12)  examinations  for  hearing  aids:  and 
"(13)  services  in  connection  with  the  care, 
treatment,  filling,  removal,  or  replacement 
of  teeth  or  structures  directly  supporting 
teeth. ". 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  eyeglasses  or  eye 
expminations  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing, 
fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses,  procedures 
performed  (during  the  course  of  any  eye  ex- 
amination) to  determine  the  refractive  state 
of  the  eyes,  hearing  aids  or  examinations 
therefor, ". 

(d)  Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (11):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (12)  and  re- 
designating paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph 
(12). 

(e>  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(14)  and  (15)". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  resp>ect  to  items  and 
services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Sarbanes.   and 
Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  2239.  A  bill  to  end  the  use  of  steel- 
jaw,  leghold  traps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

USE  OP  STEEL-JAW,  LEGHOLD  TRAPS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  ban 
from  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
all  furs  and  leathers  from  States  and 
foreign  countries  which  have  not 
banned  the  steel-jaw,  leghold  trap. 

Mr.  President,  the  steel-jaw,  leghold 
trap  is  a  cruel  and  inhumane  device 
designed  to  keep  animals  alive  and 
breathing  so  as  to  keep  the  pelt  of  the 
trapped  animal  fresh  and  soft.  The 
trap  imprisons  and  cripples  animals, 
often  leaving  the  animal  trapped  for 
days  unable  to  defend  itself  against 
predators,  the  elements,  and  starva- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
this  trap  is  not  just  a  concern  of 
humane  groups  an<i  environmental  or- 
ganizations. Outrage  and  concern 
about  this  trap  has  been  expressed 
worldwide.  Currently,  some  56  coun- 
tries have  banned  or  restricted  the  use 
of  the  steel-jaw.  leghold  trap  because 
of  its  inhumane  effects.  All  of  these 
countries  have  banned  the  trap  with- 
out experiencing  economic  hardship. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
Norway.  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
which   have   major   fur   industries.   I 


consider  this  to  be  conclusive  testimo- 
ny that  the  fur  industry  is  not  contin- 
gent upon  the  steel-jaw,  leghold  trap. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  furs  imported  by 
U.S.  fur  merchants  come  from  coun- 
tries where  leghold  traps  are  banned. 

In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut 
public  objection  to  the  cruelty  of  these 
traps  has  generated  local  initiatives  to 
outlaw  these  devices.  The  representa- 
tive town  meeting  of  the  town  of  Bran- 
ford,  Conn.,  voted  to  ban  the  use  of 
these  traps  by  a  wide  margin  after  re- 
ceiving reports  of  the  maiming  of  do- 
mestic pets  by  steel-jawed  traps.  The 
Connecticut  Association  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  has  unanimously  called  for 
such  a  ban  in  a  recent  resolution 
passed  by  that  organization. 

The  indiscriminate  pain  and  maim- 
ing inflicted  by  these  traps  illustrates 
the  fundamental  reason  why  these  de- 
vices should  be  outlawed.  One  study  of 
their  use  under  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior's  animal  damage  con- 
trol program  shows  that  78  percent  of 
all  animals  trapped  were  nontarget 
animals  of  no  fur-bearing  value.  There 
have  also  been  numerous  cases  of 
small  children  sustaining  severe  injury 
through  accidental  contact  with  these 
traps. 

Domestic  pets  have  suffered  greatly 
because  of  these  devices.  Veterinarians 
across  the  country  report  rising  num- 
bers of  cats  and  hunting  dogs  that 
have  been  caught  in  steel-jawed  traps. 
In  one  case,  a  dog  owned  by  a  member 
of  my  staff  was  recently  injured  by  a 
steel-jawed  trap  which  was  severely 
rusted  and  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned  for  years. 

The  efforts  to  ban  the  steel-jaw  trap 
in  this  country  have  widespread  sup- 
port. The  original  congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  were  held  during  the 
94th  Congress.  Last  year.  Representa- 
tive Clarence  Long's  bill  which  had 
108  cosponsors  in  the  House  received 
over  300.000  letters  of  support  when  it 
was  being  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce. Already,  the  bill  Representa- 
tive Long  reintroduced  in  the  97th 
Congress  has  over  84  cosponsors.  In 
addition.  I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
league's attention  to  a  study  conduct- 
ed by  Yale  University,  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  re- 
vealed that  78  percent  of  this  Nation's 
population  supports  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  steel-jaw  leghold  traps. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  United  States  must  clearly  demon- 
strate its  sensitivity  to  the  welfare  of 
animals  by  going  on  record  with  the 
other  50  countries  of  the  world  which 
have  already  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
leghold  trap.  This  made  all  the  more 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  ironically,  is  the 
largest  U.S.  user  of  the  steel-jaw  leg- 
hold  trap,  through  its  subsidy  program 
to  reduce  predators  on  public  lands.  In 
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light  of  the  number  of  foreign  govern- 
ments that  have  completely  banned 
this  trap.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  inde- 
fensible position  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  across  the  Nation 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  provide 
humane  conditions  for  laboratory  ani- 
mals. Bull  fighting,  cocic  fighting,  and 
dog  fighting  have  been  outlawed,  yet. 
as  a  nation,  no  action  has  t}een  taken 
to  address  the  pervasive  threat  to 
animal  welfare  presented  by  the  steel- 
jswed  leghold  trap. 

Any  person  who  has  ever  loved  a 
dog,  cat.  or  other  pet  animal  cannot 
but  wish  to  see  this  cruel  and  vicious 
device  forever  banned  from  our  land 
just  as  it  has  been  banned  around  the 
world.  I  urge  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  to  consider  this  legislation  and 
the  strong  public  support  for  its  objec- 
tives. This  legislation  has  been  consid- 
ered long  enough:  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act  and  ban  this  trap  now 
so  that  millions  of  animals  can  be 
spared  from  its  vicious  and  deadly  bite. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2239 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatii>es  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  steel-Jaw,  leghold  trap  is  a  cruel 
and  inhumane  device  for  trapping  animals: 

(2)  this  device  has  inflicted  needless 
maiming  and  suffering  upon  wild  animals: 

(3)  this  trap  is  also  responsible  for  inflict- 
ing pain,  causing  psychological  trauma,  and 
infection  of  domestic  pets; 

(4)  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  ani- 
mals caught  by  these  traps  are  of  fur  bear- 
ing value:  and 

(5)  there  are  numerous  alternative  meth- 
ods and  devices  for  trapping  animals  in  a 
more  humane  way. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  interstate  shipment,  and 
use  of  steel-jaw,  leghold  traps  in  the  United 
States. 

sHinmrr  or  pur 

Sk.  2.  <a)  No  fur.  leather,  or  other  by- 
products, whether  raw  or  in  finished  form, 
shall  be  shipped  into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  if  such  fur.  leather,  or  other  by- 
products come  from  animals  trapped  In  any 
State  or  foreign  country  which  has  not 
banned  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
steel- jaw,  leghold  traps. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  ban 
all  imports  of  fur.  leather,  or  other  byprod- 
ucts from  animals  from  any  and  all  foreign 
countries  which  have  not  banned  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  use  of  such  steel-jaw.  leg- 
hold  traps. 

CURRENT  list 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
compile,  publish,  and  keep  current  a  list  of 
foreign  countries  which  have  not  banned 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  steel-Jaw. 
leghold  traps. 


penalties 

Sec.  4.  Anyone  shipping  or  receiving  fur. 
leather,  or  other  byproducts  m  contraven- 
tion of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall,  for  the 
first  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000: 
for  the  second  or  subsequent  offenses,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  yean.. 
shipment  or  traps 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  delivers,  carries,  trans- 
ports, or  ships  by  any  means  whatever,  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  steel- 
Jaw,  leghold  trap  or  whoever  receives,  ac- 
quires, or  purchases,  knowingly,  any  such 
trap  so  delivered,  carried,  transported,  or 
shipped,  shall  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000:  for  the  second  or  sub- 
sequent offenses,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years. 

definitions 

Site.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  terms— 

(1)  "State"  includes  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  "interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  shall 
have  the  same  metining  as  that  provided  by 
section  10  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  perma- 
nent authorization  for  Federal  agen- 
cies to  use  flexible  and  compressed  em- 
ployee work  schedules;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

federal  employees  flexible  and  COMPRESSED 
WORK  SCHEDULES  ACT  OP  l»t2 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  reauthorize 
the  Government's  alternative  work 
schedules  program. 

Public  Law  95-390  authorized  a  3- 
year  experiment  of  various  alternative 
work  schedules  for  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  experiment  involved  what 
are  commonly  known  as  both  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules.  Flexi- 
ble work  schedules  aliow  employees, 
within  limits,  to  vary  the  times  they 
report  for  duty  and  depart  from  work. 
Compressed  schedules  allow  employ- 
ees to  complete  their  same  hourly  re- 
quirements in  fewer  days.  The  experi- 
ment's authorization  ends  March  28, 
1981.  We  have  received  notice  from 
some  Federal  agencies  which  plan  to 
terminate  their  program  as  early  as 
March  22  because  they  mtist  coordi- 
nate the  termination  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  payroll  period. 

During  the  past  3  years,  more  than 
325,000  Federal  employees  in  1,500  or- 
ganizations took  part  in  this  experi- 
mental program.  In  the  letter  of  com- 
munication to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  accompanying  the 
experiment's  interim  report  last  fall. 
Dr.  Donald  Devine,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  re- 
ported that  the  program  was  generally 


a  success.  However,  quoting  from  Dr. 
Devine's  letter: 

In  some  limited  circumstances,  however, 
problems  have  arisen  with  alternative  work 
schedules,  making  it  quite  aoparent  that 
greater  management  control  must  be  pro- 
vided on  the  decision  to  use.  or  to  cease 
using,  alternative  work  schedules  in  specific 
instances. 

On  March  3.  1982,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  Gen- 
eral Services,  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  held  a  hearing  on 
two  proposals  to  reauthorize  this  pro- 
gram. One  was  H.R.  5366.  introduced 
by  Congresswoman  Perraro  of  New 
York  and  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
which  reauthorizes  the  current  pro- 
gram without  change.  The  other  was 
the  administration's  proposal  now  em- 
bodied in  S.  2156,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  which  tightens  manage- 
ment controls  over  the  institution  and 
termination  of  specific  alternative 
work  schedules. 

The  bill  introduced  today  attempts 
to  walk  a  narrow  line  between  the  two 
proposals.  It  preserves  the  negotiation 
process  between  management  and 
labor  over  the  whole  range  of  deci- 
sions affecting  the  use  of  alternative 
work  schedules.  It,  however,  estab- 
lishes standards  which  the  schedules 
must  not  breach.  Irrespective  of  any 
negotiated  agreement,  if  an  agency 
finds  a  schedule  to  have  reduced  pro- 
ductivity or  service  to  the  public  or  in- 
creased agency  costs,  the  agency  must 
attempt  to  amend  or  to  terminate 
such  a  schedule.  If  the  agency  reaches 
an  impasse  with  an  affected  union 
over  amending  or  tenrtinating  such  a 
schedule,  the  agency  may  seek  to  ter- 
minate such  a  schedule  before  the 
Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel.  If  the 
agency  can  show  that  one  of  the 
standards  has  been  violated,  the  Panel 
must  uphold  the  agency's  decision  to 
terminate.  This  provides  the  agencies 
with  a  necessary  out  if  a  particular 
schedule  will  not  or  has  not  performed 
well. 

In  addition,  all  current  programs,  re- 
gardless of  any  negotiated  agreements, 
authorized  under  Public  Law  95-390 
are  subject  to  immediate  termination. 
Under  authority  of  this  bill,  all  cur- 
rent schedules  may  be  continued  with- 
out change.  However,  if  an  agency  de- 
termines that  a  schedule  has  reduced 
productivity  in  agency  operations  or 
level  of  service  to  the  public  or  added 
considerable  costs  to  agency  oper- 
ations, the  agency  may  immediately 
terminate.  This  termination  authority 
is  nonreviewable. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  agencies 
will  use  this  authority  with  discretion. 
The  termination  and  reinstitution  of 
various  schedules  may  cause  greater 
chaos  and  cost  considerably  more  than 
simply  altering  the  particulars  of  an 
existing  schedule. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2241.  A  bill  to  fight  violent  crime 
and  combat  illegal  drug  trafficking;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIME  CONTROL 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  package  of  crime 
control  provisions  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement  capabilities  and  to 
impose  stiffer  mandatory  penalties  for 
the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  Federal  felony. 

The  rate  of  violent  crime  over  the 
last  decade  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing despite  the  determined  efforts  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  slow  this  trend.  The 
fundamental  problem  is  twofold:  First, 
law  enforcement  officials  have  insuffi- 
cient tools  to  fight  violent  crime,  and 
second,  when  criminals  are  apprehend- 
ed and  convicted  our  laws  do  not  ade- 
quately punish  these  felons. 

The  actual  figures  on  violent  crimes 
{u-e  astonishing.  In  1980.  for  example, 
nearly  IVi  million  violent  crimes  were 
committed  nationally.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  1979. 
Furthermore,  the  breakdown  of  indi- 
vidual violent  crimes  reinforces  this 
bleak  picture:  Murders  were  up  7  per- 
cent over  1979,  rapes  were  up  8  per- 
cent, aggravated  assaults  were  up  7 
percent,  and  robberies  were  up  18  per- 
cent. One  violent  crime  was  committed 
every  24  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  the  percentage  increases  in 
violent  crime  is  what  this  means  in 
human  terms.  Americans  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  violent  criminals.  Numer- 
ous public  opinion  polls  have  meas- 
ured the  startling  reaction  of  our  soci- 
ety to  increasing  rates  of  violent 
crime— greater  numbers  of  Americans 
have  found  it  necessary  to  use  multi- 
ple locks  on  their  doors  and  property, 
to  carry  weaporis  for  defense,  to  install 
elaborate  security  systems,  to  buy 
guard  dogs,  and  to  use  any  number  of 
other  protective  devices. 

This  is  not  healthy  for  a  society 
whose  strength  lies  in  the  free  and 
open  exchange  of  ideas  among  its  citi- 
zens. The  streets  of  our  towns  and 
cities  simply  must  be  kept  safe,  what- 
ever the  cost.  We  cannot  allow  lawless 
hoodlums  to  dictate  the  behavior  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  in  mind.  I 
am  proposing  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  provisions  that  will  bring  the 
full  force  of  the  law  against  violent 
criminals  and  provide  law  enforcement 
officials  with  the  tools  they  need  to 
keep  violent  criminals  off  the  streets. 

MANDATORY  SENTENCING 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  first  requires 
that  Federal  courts  not  suspend  sen- 
tences, or  grant  probation  or  parole 
for  those  felonies  involving  the  use  or 
the  threatened  use  of  violence  with  a 
firearm. 

Second,  it  prescribes  higher  addi- 
tional penalties  than  currently  author- 


ized under  law  for  felonies  committed 
with  firearms.  These  additional  penal- 
ties are  boosted  to  a  minimum  of  5 
years  and  a  maximum  of  10  years  in 
prison  for  first  offenders,  a  minimum 
of  10  years  and  a  maximum  of  25  years 
for  second  offenders,  and  a  minimum 
of  25  years  and  a  maximum  of  life  im- 
prisonment for  third  or  subsequent  of- 
fenders. In  addition,  the  bill  requires 
that  these  additional  penalties  be 
served  consecutively  to  the  sentence 
for  the  underlying  felony  and  not  con- 
currently, as  is  often  the  practice 
today. 

Third,  the  bill  deletes  the  current  re- 
quirement that  a  firearm  be  carried 
"unlawfully"  in  order  for  the  addition- 
al penalties  to  be  prescribed.  In  its 
place,  the  bill  states  that  the  addition- 
al penalties  would  be  applied  in  those 
felonies  involving  or  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. 

Fourth,  the  bill  stipulates  that  the 
penalty  for  violent  crimes  shall  not 
apply  if  the  underlying  felony  consists 
solely  of  the  illegal  possession,  trans- 
portation, or  sale  of  a  firearm,  so  that 
minor,  technical,  so-called  paper  viola- 
tions of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  do 
not  result  in  an  application  of  the 
higher  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
mandatory  sentencing  section  will  pro- 
vide adequate  punishment  foi  those 
convicted  of  violent  crimes,  while  still 
giving  judges  some  leeway  in  deter- 
mining the  appropriate  length  of  a 
sentence.  It  will  send  the  proper  sig- 
nals to  the  criminal  element  that  the 
law  will  be  enforced  to  its  maximum 
extent  in  dealing  with  violent  crimi- 
nals. It  will  also  send  a  message  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  abuses  of  the 
rights  of  our  society's  citizens.  This 
most  certainly  will  be  a  deterrent  to 
violent  criminals,  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  finally  being  punished  for 
their  offenses. 

federal  INCARCERATION  OF  STATE  CONVICTS 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major  pro- 
vision of  my  crime  control  package 
deals  with  Federal  incarceration  of 
State  convicts.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  attempt  to  gage  the  feasi- 
bility of  giving  States  the  opportunity 
to  turn  the  most  hardened  State  con- 
victs over  to  Federal  prison  facilities. 

The  basic  problem  most  States  have 
encountered  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  State  prison  space  to  accom- 
modate all  of  the  prisoners  that 
belong  behind  bars.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  quite  predictable— States  now 
have  swollen  prison  populations  that 
are  increasingly  hostile,  rehabilitation 
is  a  travesty,  and  judges  are  reluctant 
to  commit  new  criminals  to  these  insti- 
tutions because  of  insufficient  space. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  example.  State  prison  facilities 
have  a  capacity  of  8,600  inmates.  The 
current  State  prison  population  is 
9,642.  The  overcrowding  that  has  re- 
sulted is  a  constant  difficulty.  Fortu- 


nately, Pennsylvania's  elected  officials 
have  been  willing  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. But  it  has  been  a  struggle  and  it 
has  involved  some  difficult  decisions. 

Pennsylvania  recently  enacted  a 
prison  construction  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  expansion  of  State 
prison  facilities  over  the  next  5  years. 
But  there  is  a  larger  question  of 
whether  the  additional  prison  facili- 
ties to  be  constructed  will  be  adequate 
to  handle  the  current  surplus  prison 
population  as  well  as  additional  pris- 
oners generated  as  a  result  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's new  mandatory  sentencing  law, 
also  recently  enacted. 

Pennsylvania's  situation  is  not 
unique.  In  fact,  most  State  prison  fa- 
cilities face  similar  problems.  Over- 
crowding in  State  prison  facilities  will 
continue  to  l)e  one  the  most  pressing 
criminal  justice  problems  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  our  socie- 
ty to  be  of  some  assistance  in  amelio- 
rating this  situation  if  it  is  feasible. 

My  bill  would  permit  States  to  re- 
quest that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris 
ons   arrange   and   accept   custody   of 
State  convicts  who  fall  into  the  follow- 
ing two  categories: 

First.  Those  convicted  of  a  felony  in- 
volving the  use  or  threatened  use  of  vi- 
olence with  a  firearm;  and 

Second.  Those  convicted  of  two  or 
more  felonies. 

The  Federal  prison  system  would 
only  accept  these  State  prisoners  if 
the  Federal  prisons  have  space  avail- 
able for  them. 

Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General 
is  directed  to  recommend  such  sums  of 
money  necessary  to  provide  additional 
Federal  prison  space  to  accommodate 
the  additional  prisoners  generated  by 
such  a  change  in  the  law  and  by  the 
Federal  mandatory  sentencing  provi- 
sions in  my  bill. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  accept  responsibility 
for  incarcerating  hardened  State  con- 
victs, if  it  has  the  space  for  them.  By 
directing  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  exactly  how  much 
funding  is  needed  to  equip  Federal 
prisons  to  handle  more  prisoners,  we 
will  be  encouraging  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  citizens  from  the 
most  dangerous  criminals  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

In  addition,  reducing  the  size  of 
State  prison  populations  and  removing 
the  most  violent  criminals  from  State 
facilities  will  permit  States  to  carry 
out  their  roles  in  rehabilitating  those 
prisoners  who  are  not  violent  and  who 
have  a  better  chance  of  leaving  prison 
to  become  contributing  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

COORDINATOR  OF  NARCOTICS  POLICY 

The  third  major  provision  of  my  bill 
would  establish  a  Cabinet-level  office 
to  manage  and  coordinate  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  the  fight  against 
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Illegal  drug  traffic:  The  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Narcotics  Policy. 

The  Coordinator  would  be  given  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  devel- 
op, review,  and  enforce  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  with  respect  to  illegal 
drugs.  The  Coordinator  would  also 
direct  and  manage  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  halt  the  flow  into,  and 
sale  and  use  of  drugs  within  the 
United  States,  including  the  authority 
to  temporarily  reassign  personnel 
within  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  implement  U.S.  policy.  Final- 
ly, the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
would  serve  as  a  source  for  informa- 
tion and  analysis  concerning  the  ille- 
gal drug  problem. 

Under  current  law.  there  is  no  one 
Federal  authority  which  coordinates 
U.S.  drug  policy,  and  which  efficiently 
allocates  existing  resources.  Frankly, 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation, use,  and  sale  of  illegal  drugs 
has  been  fractured,  ineffective,  and  in- 
sufficient. At  least  11  Federal  agencies 
are  engaged  to  some  degree  in  the 
battle  against  narcotics,  ranging  from 
the  CIA  to  the  customs  service.  Each 
of  these  Federal  agencies  initiates  its 
own  policy,  allocates  its  own  resources, 
and  conducts  its  own  resources  with 
respect  to  the  illegal  drug  problem. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Individuals 
who  serve  In  the  Federal  agencies  are 
at  fault.  They  are  competent  and  dedi- 
cated. I  have  been  extremely  pleased 
by  the  honesty  and  professionalism  of 
the  various  drug  enforcement  officials 
with  whom  I  have  met.  These  officials 
do  not  need  to  be  replaced  or  duplicat- 
ed. The  system  needs  to  be  redesigned 
so  that  Federal  resources  and  person- 
nel can  be  marshaled  within  the  exist- 
ing bureaucracy  to  attack  illegal  nar- 
cotics with  precision. 

A  Cabinet  level  official,  assisted  by  a 
small  support  staff,  could  accomplish 
this  necessary  reform. 

Any  legislation  designed  to  reduce 
crime  in  this  country  must  take  into 
account  the  importance  of  illegal 
drugs  to  the  soaring  crime  rate.  Inter- 
national drug  trafficking  is  an  interna- 
tional business,  grossing  over  $64  bil- 
lion a  year.  Trafficking  in  drugs  cre- 
ates addicts— addicts  who  turn  to 
crime  to  finance  their  expensive 
habits.  For  instance,  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  Temple  University 
tracked  243  addicts  from  Baltimore. 
Md..  over  an  11-year  period.  In  those 
1 1  years,  these  243  individuals  commit- 
ted almost  500.000  felonies.  Until  drug 
trafficking  is  reduced,  the  crime  rate 
will  continue  to  rise. 

INrORMATION  SOURCE  RETORlf 

The  fourth  provision  in  this  bill 
would  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
develop  and  prepare  alternate  propos- 
als for  the  exchange  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  information  relating  to 
criminal  records.  In  particular,  the  At- 
torney General  is  required  to  consult 
with  State  and  local  law  enforcement 


officials  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
needs  of  these  officials  are  considered 
when  designating  the  type  of  informa- 
tion which  would  be  placed  in  the  na- 
tional data  base. 

Currently,  the  FBI  maintains  a  cen- 
tral record  of  criminals  through  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center. 
The  NCIC  contains  arrest  records  and 
final  dispositions  of  individual  cases 
forwarded  to  the  FBI  by  State  and 
local  enforcement  officials.  Most  of 
the  NCIC  is  manually  operated,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  greater  use  of 
computers  over  the  last  several  years. 

A  review  of  our  current  data  base  is 
especially  critical  with  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  computer  technology,  gapid 
transmission  of  accurate,  detailed,  and 
up-to-date  criminal  records  would  fa- 
cilitate the  work  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  detain  criminals  who 
would  otherwise  go  free,  and  clear  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  mistakenly 
arrested.  All  of  these  benefits  would 
be  realized  in  a  much  shorter  time 
frame  than  under  the  current  system. 

POSTAL  PRAUD  REPORM 

The  fifth  provision  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
to  subpena  evidence  pertinent  to  a 
mail  fraud  investigation.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  make  several  changes  in 
the  Postal  Service's  ability  to  detect 
and  halt  fraudulent  mail  schemes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  deleterious  impact  that  fraudu- 
lent schemes  conducted  through  the 
mail  have  on  the  elderly.  Postal  au- 
thorities estimate  that  60  percent  of 
mail  fraud  is  perpetrated  on  the  elder- 
ly. Such  schemes  include  work-at- 
home  offers,  investment  and  land  sale 
fraud,  and  spurious  medical  promo- 
tions. 

Older  persons  who  live  alone,  who 
have  lost  loved  ones,  and  who  are  de- 
pressed are  most  susceptible  to  con 
artists.  While  the  Postal  Service  has 
an  outstanding  record  in  protecting 
citizens  from  Ihese  fraudulent  individ- 
uals, the  Congress  must  enact  several 
prudent  changes  in  current  Postal 
Service  authority  in  order  to  better 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  mails  for  de- 
ceptive and  illegal  activities. 

VICTIM  PROTECTIOW 

Finally  my  crime  control  package  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  proper  protection 
for  victims  of  crime.  Our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  must  recognize  that  the 
rights  of  the  victims  are  vitally  impor- 
tant. 

My  bill  includes  a  victim  injury  as- 
sessment provision  which  requires 
that  judges  must  include  in  the  sen- 
tencing report  a  physical,  social,  psy- 
chological, and  financial  assessment  of 
the  damage  suffered  by  the  victim  as  a 
result  of  the  crime.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  require  judges  to 
consider  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
crime  of  victims,  before  a  sentence  is 
given.  This  provision  is  an  important 


step  in  the  struggle  to  guarantee  that 
victim's  rights  will  be  protected  no  less 
than  the  rights  of  the  accused  under 
our  criminal  justice  system.  Later  this 
month,  I  will  be  introducing  more 
comprehensive  victims  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  rate  of  violent 
crime  in  this  country  is  unacceptably 
high.  We  need  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  to 
apprehend,  prosecute,  and  incarcerate 
criminals  who  prey  on  our  society.  It 
will  be  a  difficult  battle  and  it  will  in- 
volve the  determined  efforts  of  Con- 
gress, the  Reagan  administration.  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts,  and  Federal  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  feel  that  my  crime  control  package 
will  contribute  to  the  efforts  already 
underway  to  improve  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  The  goal  ahead  is  to  once 
again  create  a  safe  environment  for 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation— a  nation 
that  jealously  guards  the  fundamental 
right  of  all  Americans  to  live  peaceful 
and  productive  lives  as  members  of  our 
society. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  more  adequate  coverage  of  the 
services  of  mental  health  specialists 
under  the  medicare  part  B  program 
and  under  the  medicaid  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COVERAGE  OP  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  UNDER 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  make  outpatient  mental  health 
services  more  accessible  to  benefici- 
aries of  medicare  and  medicaid.  My 
bill  is  similar  to  the  more  far-reaching 
legislation.  S.  123.  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  in 
January  1981.  Senator  Inouye  has 
been  a  leader  with  Issues  relating  to 
health  care  and  mental  health  care  fi- 
nancing and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  him  for  the 
significant  role  he  has  played. 

Both  S.  123  and  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  provide  reimburse- 
ment for  outpatient  mental  health 
services  provided  by  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, clinical  social  workers,  and  psy- 
chiatric nurse  practitioners  who  meet 
specifically  defined  qualifications. 
Unlike  S.  123,  however,  my  bill  would 
not  alter  the  ceiling  on  reimburse- 
ment, nor  would  it  change  the  50-50 
copayment  ratio  now  explicit  in  cur- 
rent law.  Under  present  law,  medicare 
will  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
mental  health  treatment  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $250  per  year  when  treatment 
is  provided  by  a  physician.  By  expand- 
ing providers  to  include  social  workers, 
psychologists,  and  psychiatric  nurses, 
my  bill  would  provide  beneficiaries  the 


opportunity  of  choosing  from  a  range 
of  providers  and  would  insure  that  el- 
derly and  low-income  individuals  have 
access  to  mental  health  services  in 
areas  where  psychiatrists  are  not 
available. 

My  bill  also  has  the  potential  of 
saving  valuable  health  care  dollars. 
Mental  illness  is  a  major  and  costly 
health  problem  that  severely  affects 
our  economy  and  our  society.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  esti- 
mated in  a  1977  study  that  mental  ill- 
ness cost  this  Nation  $22  billion  in  lost 
productivity,  absenteeism,  and  in- 
creased medical  utilization.  This  figure 
does  not  begin  to  address  the  cost  of 
human  suffering  resulting  from  emo- 
tional disorders. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  and 
emotional  costs  of  mental  illness,  the 
high  cost  of  general  medical  care  has 
become  a  great  concern  to  legislators, 
government  officials,  and  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation.  Studies  have 
shown  that  emotionally  distressed  in- 
dividuals are  unnecessarily  heavy 
users  of  general  health  services,  and 
that  significant  declines  in  the  use  of 
those  services  can  occur  when  individ- 
uals receive  psychological  services.  A 
recent  study  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  concluded 
that  "the  utilization  of  mental  health 
services  has  resulted  in  decreased  utili- 
zation of  physical  health  services." 
Also  the  President's  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  strongly  suggested 
"that  the  cost  of  including  or  expand- 
ing mental  health  coverage  would  be 
partially  or  wholly  offset  by  decreas- 
ing use  of  general  medical  services."  I 
believe  there  is  increasingly  strong  evi- 
dence that  mental  health  treatment  is 
cost-effective  and  that  expanding  eligi- 
ble providers  would  help  to  reduce 
high  medical  utilization  rates  and 
other  costs  associated  with  mental  ill- 
ness. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  directly  re- 
imbursing psychologists  and  psychiat- 
ric nurses  in  its  CHAMPUS  program 
for  some  time  now. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  my 
bill  does  not  add  any  new  services.  It 
would  simply  permit  beneficiaries  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  to  obtain 
mental  health  services  from  the 
mental  health  professional  of  their 
choice,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
provider  Is  a  psychiatrist,  as  in  current 
law.  or  a  clinical  social  worker,  psy- 
chologist, or  phychiatric  nurse  special- 
ist. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1861(r)  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting, 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  ",  or  (6)  except  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1814(a)  (other  than 
paragraph  (2)(A)  thereof),  section 
1835(aK2)  and  (b)(1).  and  subsections  (j). 
(k).  (m).  and  (o)  of  this  section,  a  mental 
health  specialist,  but  (unless  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection  also  applies  to  him)  only 
with  respect  to  functions  which  he  is  legally 
authorized  to  perform  as  such  in  the  State 
in  which  he  performs  them". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'Mental  Health  Specialist 

■■(ddMl)  The  term  mental  health  special- 
ist' means  an  individual  who  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)).  a 
clinical  social  worker  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)),  a  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (4)),  or  a  psychiatrist 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)). 

■(2)  The  term  clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  independent  practice  level  of 
psychology  by  the  State  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual so  practices,  (B)  possesses  a  doctorate 
degree  in  psychology  from  a  regionally  ac- 
credited educational  institution,  or  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  was  licensed  or 
certified  prior  to  January  1,  1978.  possesses 
a  master's  degree  in  psychology  and  is  listed 
in  a  national  register  of  mental  health  serv- 
ice providers  in  psychology  which  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate,  and  (C)  possesses 
two  years  of  supervised  experience  in  health 
service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  postde- 
gree. 

"(3)  The  term  clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  possesses  a 
masters  or  doctor's  degree  in  social  work, 
(B)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work,  and  (C)  is  licensed  or  certi- 
fied as  such  in  the  State  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual practices,  or  if  such  State  does  not  li- 
cense or  certify  clinical  social  workers,  is 
listed  in  a  national  register  of  social  workers 
who,  by  education  and  experience,  qualify 
as  health  care  providers  in  clinical  s(x:ial 
work. 

"(4)  The  term  psychiatric  nurse  specialist' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  by  the  State  in  which  the 
individual  practices  nursing.  (B)  possesses  a 
master's  degree  or  higher  degree  in  psychi- 
atric nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an  ac- 
credited educational  institution,  and  (C)  is 
certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a  duly 
recognized  national  professional  nurse  orga- 
nization. 

"(5)  The  term  psychiatrist'  means  a  phy- 
sician who  (A)  is  described  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  1861(r).  and  (B)  is  board  certified  by 
the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neu- 
rology or  has  successfully  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years  of  approved  graduate 
medical  training  In  psychiatry. ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  190S(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17). 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (17)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  services  of  a  mental  health  specialist 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(dd)):  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)(10)(C)(iv)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "numbered  (1) 
through  (17)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 


Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  services  fur- 
nished after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Weicker.    Mr.    Kennedy. 

and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  2243.  A  bill  to  condition  U.S.  mili- 
tary support  for  El  Salvador  on  par- 
ticipation by  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  in  negotiations  with  all 
major  parties  to  the  conflict  which  are 
willing  to  engage,  without  precondi- 
tions, in  such  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  cease-fire  and  an 
equitable  political  solution  to  the  hos- 
tilities; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Republican  Con- 
gressmen Jim  Leach  and  Lawrence 
DeNardis  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  introducing  legislation 
making  the  continuation  of  military 
aid  and  U.S.  advisers  for  El  Salvador 
contingent  on  either  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiation  between  the  war- 
ring factions  or  a  certification  by  the 
President  that  the  reason  negotiations 
are  not  taking  place  is  that  the  insur- 
gent forces  refuse  to  do  so  without 
prior  conditions.  This  legislation  does 
not  conflict  with  the  scheduled  March 
28  election  in  El  Salvador.  It  also  com- 
plements the  gracious  offer  by  Presi- 
dent PortlUo  of  Mexico,  siatlng  his 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  to  facilitate  a  negotia- 
tion process  that  would  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States. 

As  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salva- 
dor, Dean  Hlnton,  has  pointed  out,  the 
March  28  elections  will  not  have  a  crit- 
ical Impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  civil 
war.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  March  28  constitutent  assembly 
elections  are  only  a  first  step.  Presi- 
dential elections  are  not  scheduled  for 
completion  until  mld-1983.  To  wait  for 
completion  of  the  elections  before  ne- 
gotiating would  entail  another  year  of 
needless  bloodshed  and  suffering  for 
the  people  of  El  Salvador.  Further- 
more, both  the  opposition  forces  and 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  agree 
that  fair  elections  can  serve  as  an  im- 
portant component  of  a  political  solu- 
tion. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  President 
Duarte  and  those  moderates  of  like 
mind  associated  with  both  the  Salva- 
doran  government  and  the  opposition. 
The  preamble  of  this  legislation  notes 
that  the  Bishop  of  San  Salvador. 
Rivera  Y  Damas.  offered  last  year  to 
mediate  between  the  warring  factions 
in  El  Salvador.  It  further  notes  that 
the  President  of  El  Salvador,  Napole- 
on Duarte,  promptly  accepted  that 
offer.  Most  observers  agree  that  Presi- 
dent Duarte's  Inability  to  move  force- 
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fiilly  In  this  direction  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  forces  outside  of  his  control. 

It  hJis  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  principal  obstacle  to  negotia- 
tion, a  policy  supported  overwhelming- 
ly by  the  American  people  and,  by 
many  indications,  the  majority  of  our 
allies,  is  the  Salvadoran  military  and 
the  extreme  right.  Opposition  leaders 
are  now  unanimous  in  their  call  for 
unconditional  negotiation. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  challenging 
them  on  this  point.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  no  one  need  give  away  any- 
thing prior  to  or  during  discussion  at 
the  negotiating  table.  All  matters  of 
discussion,  including  the  cessation  of 
outside  interference,  the  attainment 
of  a  cease-fire,  the  continuation  of  the 
election  process,  and  the  integration 
of  the  currently  hostile  armed  forces 
can  be  dealt  with  in  the  context  of  ne- 
gotiation. The  bill  does  not  entail  un- 
necessary bureaucratic  worlt.  In  order 
for  military  aid  to  continue,  the  Presi- 
dent need  only  make  one  of  two  simple 
certifications:  First,  that  the  Salvador- 
an Government  is  engaged  in  a  negoti- 
ation process;  or,  second,  that  the 
reason  negotiations  cannot  go  forward 
is  because  the  FDR  and  the  FMLN  re- 
fuses to  negotiate  without  prior  condi- 
tions. 

This  legislation  merely  recognizes 
that  those  who  are  currently  unwilling 
to  endeavor  to  end  the  violence  and 
the  continued  drain  on  U.S.  resources 
must  be  given  concrete  incentives  to 
change.  Otherwise,  a  meaningful 
peace  process  cannot  possibly  move 
forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2243 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemt>led.  That  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  IMl  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•'Sic.  620P.  Uwirn)  Statks  MiLfTAKT  Sup- 
port FOR  El  Salvador.— (a)  The  Congress 
notes— 

"(1)  the  offer  of  the  Bishop  of  San  Salva- 
dor. Rivera  Y  Damas.  to  serve  as  a  mediator 
between  the  waning  factions  In  El  Salvador; 

•■<2)  the  prompt  acceptance  of  that  offer 
by  the  President  of  El  Salvador.  Napolean 
Duarte; 

"(3)  the  publicly-stated  |K>sitlon  of  the 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front  (FDR)  and 
the  Farabundo  Marti  Peoples'  Liberation 
Front  (FMLN)  that  they  will  commence  ne- 
gotiation without  preconditions: 

"(4)  that  both  the  FDR-FMLN  and  the 
Oovemment  of  El  Salvador  agree  that  fair 
elections  conducted  with  effective  guaran- 
tees can  serve  as  an  important  component 
of  a  political  solution  to  hostilities; 

"(5)  that  the  election  process  now  under- 
way In  El  Salvador  is  not  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion until  mid- 1983: 

"(6)  that  the  President  of  Mexico,  stating 
his  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  United 


States,  has  publicly  expressed  a  willingness 
to  facilitate  a  negotiation  and  a  resolution 
of  the  Salvadoran  crisis  and  has  further  of 
fered  to  provide  guarantees  that  the  princi- 
pal concerns  of  the  United  States  will  be 
honored; 

"(7)  the  traditional  desire  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  peaceful,  rather  than 
violent,  resolution  of  conflict:  and 

"(8)  that  postponement  and  delay  can 
only  lead  to  more  suffering  among  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  and  further  polariza- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

"(b)  United  States  military  support  for  El 
Salvador  may  not  be  provided  after  the  end 
of  the  45-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  unless  the 
President  transmits  to  the  Congress,  at  the 
end  of  that  45-day  period,  a  report  certify- 
ing that— 

"(1)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  good  faith  in  a  negotiation 
process  to  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  an  equi- 
table political  solution  to  hostilities  with  all 
major  parties  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador 
which  are  willing  to  participate,  without 
prior  conditions,  in  such  a  negotiation  proc- 
ess; or 

"(2)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
cannot  proceed  with  such  a  negotiation 
process  because  the  FDR  and  the  FMLN  are 
not  willing  to  participate  without  prior  con- 
ditions. 

In  making  the  determination  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  President  shall  consult 
with  the  Congress. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
United  States  military  support  for  El  Salva- 
dor' means— 

"(1)  the  obligating  of  funds  for  assistance 
for  El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part 
11  of  this  Act,  and  the  issuing  of  letters  of 
offer,  extending  of  credits,  or  issuing  of 
guarantees  for  El  Salvador  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act; 

"(2)  the  assigning  or  detailing  to  El  Salva- 
dor of  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  to  perform  defense  services  under 
this  Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  to 
conduct  international  military  education 
and  training  under  chapter  5  of  part  II  of 
this  Act,  or  to  perform  international  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales  management  func- 
tions under  section  515  of  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  the  assigning  or  detailing  to  El  Salva- 
dor, or  other  introduction  into  El  Salvador, 
of  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  (other  than  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  responsible  for  security  at  the 
United  States  EmlMssy  in  El  Salvador), 
except  that  this  paragraph  does  not  prohib- 
it the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  El  Salvador  in  order  (A)  to  meet 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  hostile  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  or  (B)  to  meet  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to,  and  to  provide 
essential  and  immediate  evacuation  of.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States." 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  STArroRD,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Grassley,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Durenberger  > : 


S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  7.  1982. 
through  November  14.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Hospice  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HOSPICE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  calendar  week  of 
November  7.  1982.  as  "National  Hos- 
pice Week.'" 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  joint 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Sarbanes.  Inouye.  Riegle. 
Baucus.  Chiles,  Pryor.  Burdick, 
Levin,  Bentsen.  Sasser,  Nunn.  Brad- 
ley, Pell.  Hollings.  Kennedy.  Haw- 
kins. Weicker.  Denton.  Hatch.  Pack- 
wood.  Staptord.  Humphrey.  Grass- 
ley.  Kassebaum.  Hatfield.  Cohen,  and 
Durenberger. 

Mr.  President,  hospice  care  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  typical,  expensive,  and 
often  impersonal  care  we  are  able  to 
give  to  terminally  111  men.  women,  and 
children  in  our  society  needs  national 
attention,  recognition,  and  support. 
Families  need  to  know  that  hospices 
are  places  where  both  the  patient  and 
his  or  her  family  can  have  their  physi- 
cal, as  well  as  emotional,  grief-related 
symptoms  more  completely  and  com- 
passionately controlled. 

Sadly  to  say.  Mr.  President,  most 
families,  even  those  In  communities 
that  offer  hospice  care  are  not  aware 
of  Its  existence. 

The  word  "hospice"  means  a  place  of 
refuge  for  travelers.  Like  the  words 
hospitality  and  hospital,  it  stems  from 
the  Latin  word  "hospes,  "  which  can 
mean  host  or  guest.  Until  recently.  In 
our  society,  the  term.  If  familiar  at  all, 
conjured  up  an  image  of  an  Alpine  hut 
and  brown-robed  monks  with  St.  Ber- 
nard dogs  rescuing  snowbound  travel- 
ers, or  a  rescue  mission  clothing  and 
feeding  humanity  In  a  city  slum.  Both 
images  are  historically  correct. 

Today,  however,  the  word  hospice 
has  a  new  meaning  that  remains  true 
to  its  origins.  It  now  refers  to  a  way  of 
caring  for  people  nearlng  the  end  of 
life,  faced  with  dying  and  in  need  of 
refuge. 

Also,  the  modem  notion  of  hospice 
is  comprehensive.  It  can  refer  to  a  spe- 
cial place,  a  literal  refuge,  where  the 
dying  are  sheltered  and  cared  for. 

Hospice  is  a  place,  people,  and  a  phi- 
losophy. It  is  a  system  of  care  that 
seeks  to  restore  dignity  and  a  sense  of 
personal  fulfillment  to  the  dying.  The 
focus  is  on  the  patient  and  the  family, 
rather  than  on  the  disease— and  the 
aim  Is  not  to  extend  life  through 
heroic  life  support  systems,  but  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  life  that  re- 
mains. Traditionally,  the  patient  has  a 
chronic  disease,  most  often  cancer. 
But  it  can  also  respond  to  the  end- 
stage  cardiac  patient  dying  in  an  in- 
tensive care  unit,  a  bereaved  couple  in 
the  labor  room  who  have  just  lost  a 
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newborn,  or  the  spouse  of  an  accident 
victim  who  has  just  died  in  an  emer- 
gency room. 

Hospice  care  providers,  made  up  of 
Interdisciplinary  teams  recruited  from 
the  community  from  many  disciplines. 
Including  the  clergy,  nursing,  social 
work,  medicine,  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, and  very  Importantly,  lay  vol- 
unteers, provide  both  palliative  and 
supportive  care  to  meet  the  special 
needs  that  arise  for  both  patient  and 
family  during  the  final  stages  of  ill- 
ness, and  in  bereavement.  It  implies  a 
continuum  of  appropriate  institutional 
and  home  care,  available  24  hours  a 
day.  7  days  a  week. 

Presently.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
about  200  Hospices  In  all  50  States— 
and  that  is  not  enough  to  serve  a 
nation  comprised  of  nearly  240  million 
people  during  a  time  when  terminal 
disease,  such  as  cancer,  is  expected  to 
cause  the  death  of  about  430.000  per- 
sons this  year.  That  Is  1,180  people  a 
day.  or  I  every  73  seconds. 

Statistics  show  that  about  58  million 
Americans  now  living  will  eventually 
have  cancer— 1  In  every  4  persons. 

I  cannot,  ever,  say  enough  al)out  our 
hospitals  and  the  medical  personnel 
attached  to  them,  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  provide  efficient  care  of  termi- 
nally ill  patients  and  their  families  as 
they  struggle  to  cope  with  the  ravages 
of  terminal  Illness.  But  Mr.  President, 
efficient  care  is  not  enough  to  offer 
someone  nearlng  the  end  of  life's  jour- 
ney here  on  Earth.  Too  much  efficien- 
cy removes  the  time  for  love  and  com- 
passion In  the  care  of  these  acute  pa- 
tients. 

The  200  Hospice  care  centers  now  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  are  sup- 
ported totally  through  local  contribu- 
tions, memorials,  and  community 
grants— and  staffed  almost  totally 
through  volunteer  efforts  from  within 
the  communities  where  they  are  locat- 
ed. 

All  of  us  have  knowledge  of  the 
public  debate  on  whether  terminally 
ill  individuals  should  receive  hospital- 
based,  life-prolonging  care.  But  more 
Importantly,  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  our  own  personal  experience  and 
luiowledge  about  such  things. 

Just  as  there  Is  a  hugely  successful 
volunteer  force  In  the  field  which 
forms  the  basic  structure  for  private 
sector  participation  In  the  war  on 
cancer,  there  can  be  an  increase  of 
hospice  volunteers  staffing  more  and 
more  centers  throughout  the  country 
to  provide  an  alternative  care  system 
for  the  dying  and  their  families. 

No  one  knows  more  than  I  how 
much  lay  volunteers  can  do  for  any 
effort  that  Involves  humankind— for 
causes  large  and  small.  It  Is  not  easy 
for  individuals  and  families  to  use 
their  time  and  resources  in  volunteer 
work  during  cancer  crusades— because 
these  people  cannot  see  or  witness  an 
immediate  and  tangible  result. 


But  in  the  case  of  "Hospice  Care." 
there  is  an  immediate  and  tangible 
result— appropriate  sensitivity  and 
personal  support  Instead  of  machines. 
Dignity  and  peace  of  mind,  instead  of 
loneliness  and  despair.  Surrounded  by 
family.  Instead  of  alone  in  the  stark 
reality  of  a  hospital  room.  Those  are 
but  a  few  of  the  Immediate  and  tangi- 
ble results  that  volunteers  witness 
when  they  involve  themselves  in  "Hos- 
pice Care." 

If  we  do  not  identify  and  define 
what  ""Hospice"  means  on  a  national 
scale,  concerned  citizens  cannot  come 
forward  as  volunteers  in  providing 
such  care. 

Who  is  not  moved  by  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist:  "Cast  me  not  off  in  the 
time  of  old  age;  forsake  me  not  when 
my  strength  faileth  "?  Providing  com- 
fort is  the  single-most  important  goal 
"of  Hospice  Care."  and  it  deserves  spe- 
cial consideration. 

Within  the  Senate,  there  are  two 
measures  currently  pending  which  will 
be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  One  Is 
a  bill,  S.  1958,  to  allow  medicare-eligi- 
ble persons  to  be  treated  In  a  hospice 
as  opposed  to  traditional  hospitaliza- 
tion during  terminal  illnesses,  and  the 
second  Is  a  bill.  S.  2013.  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  under  which 
heroin  would  be  made  available 
through  qualified  hospital  pharmacies 
for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain  of  ter- 
minally ill  patients.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  both  bills,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  will  be  acted  on  affirmatively 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  intro- 
ducing this  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing a  "National  Hospice  Week."  Is  that 
outreach  to  a  nation  whose  people  are. 
by  tradition,  readily  attracted  by  an 
idea  that  is  humane  and  timely.  The 
joint  resolution  neither  recommends 
nor  requires  Government  spending, 
participation  or  influence  in  the  hos- 
pice care  movement. 

Hospice  care  is  a  grassroots  move- 
ment—and It  has  worked  so  far  be- 
cause people  are  willing  to  sacrifice.  If 
public  awareness  Is  aroused,  and  the 
concepts  are  intelligently  harnessed  by 
capable  organizers,  then  the  hospice 
care  concept  will  become  more  and 
more  a  valid  and  worthy  concept 
whose  time  has  come.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  unanswered  questions. 

At  the  national  level,  there  Is  fund- 
ing, the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
proper  hospice  care,  establishing  a  cri- 
teria for  patient  selection,  and  a  deter- 
mination of  the  best  models  for  our 
country. 

At  the  local  level,  establishing  a 
good  hospice  requires  months  or  years 
of  painstaking  planning  to  define  spe- 
cific goals,  set  up  operational  guide- 
lines, achieve  funding,  educate  and 
train  local  volunteers  and  medical 
community  personnel,  and  to  assemble 
staff. 


Shortcuts  in  this  process  are  likely 
to  have  objectionable  consequences. 
Until  all  of  the  concerns  over  what 
should  or  should  not  be  standard  defi- 
nitions of  hospice  care  are  resolved,  we 
are  not  seeking  blanket  Government 
support  or  coverage  by  third-party  in- 
surers. It  is  my  hope  that  national  and 
local  concerns  will  be  addressed  and 
resolved  In  the  very  near  future,  for  it 
Is  my  wish  for  millions  of  Americans 
that  they  may  realistically  hope  for 
the  alleviation  of  unnecessary  physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  spiritual  pain  and 
grief  attendant  on  terminal  illness. 

The  joint  resolution,  which  I  hope 
will  win  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues,  requests  the  President 
to  proclaim  November  7.  1982  as  "Na- 
tional Hospice  Week."  and  calling  on 
all  Government  agencies,  the  medical 
community,  appropriate  private  orga- 
nizations, and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  forums,  programs, 
and  activities  designed  to  encourage 
national  recognition  and  support  for 
the  hospice  care  concept  as  an  achiev- 
able and  humane  response  to  human 
suffering.* 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph!  designating  the  week 
of  November  7,  1982  as  "National  Hos- 
pice Week."  Millions  of  Americans  are 
unaware  of  this  Important  alternative 
available  to  terminally  ill  persons  and 
their  families.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
designation  of  the  second  week  in  No- 
vember as  "National  Hospice  Week" 
will  help  inform  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens of  this  Important  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  during  these  difficult 
times  we  are  often  confronted  with  de- 
cisions that  involve  reducing  funds  for 
needed  programs.  It  it  a  rare  moment 
when  we  are  able  to  find  alternative 
ways  of  providing  essential  services  In 
a  cost  efficient  manner  while  actually 
improving  the  quality  of  those  serv- 
ices. For  many  individuals,  hospice 
care  is  precisely  such  an  alternative. 
By  providing  terminally  ill  persons 
and  their  families  with  the  compre- 
hensive care  that  Is  needed  when  con- 
fronting terminal  illness,  hospice  care 
has  the  potential  of  lessening  the  tre- 
mendous hardship.  t>oth  physical  and 
emotional,  that  accompanies  such  ill- 
ness.   -^__,^______/ 

Mr.  President,  ItiTTorthose  reasons 
that  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958,  a 
bill  which  provides  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  services  under  the  medi- 
care program.  This  bill  offers  Individ- 
uals the  option  of  selecting  hospice 
care  in  lieu  of  more  costly  and  often 
Inappropriate  hospital  care.  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  December  15. 
1981  by  Senator  Dole,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  a  long  list  of  bipartisan  cospon- 
sors,  S.  1958  is  the  companion  measure 
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to  H.R.  5180  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Pamttta  on  December  11.  1981  In 
the  House.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
support  these  measures  have  received 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  to  carefully  examine 
this  important  approach  to  terminal 
care. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1958  provides  us 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  care- 
fully explore  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments role  in  promoting  Hospice  care. 
We  will  want  to  Uke  great  care  to 
assure  that  the  original  objectives  of 
hospice  care  are  not  compromised  or 
distorted  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
availability  of  such  services  under  the 
medicare  program.  S.  1968  will  provide 
the  Congress  with  an  excellent  start- 
ing point  to  explore  all  of  these  con- 
cerns as  well  as  the  many  other  impor- 
tant issues  that  surround  the  hospice 
movement. 

In  providing  a  nurturing  setting  for 
patients  in  need  of  palliative  rather 
than  curative  care,  the  hospice  move- 
ment is  meeting  a  criticial  need  for 
terminally  ill  persons.  The  approach 
taken  by  the  Hospice  movement  has 
been  to  help  terminally  ill  individuals 
continue  to  function  with  the  mini- 
mum disruption  to  their  routine  activi- 
ty. A  central  component  of  such  an  ap- 
proach has  been  in  maintaining  a 
family  environment  within  the  Hos- 
pice together  with  providing  a  broad 
range  of  counselling  and  services  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  trauma  of  ter- 
minal illness. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all 
dying  patients  will  have  the  option 
available  to  them  of  the  kind  of  com- 
passionate care  which  the  Hospice 
movement  has  already  provided  to 
thousands  of  Americans. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.J.  Res.  171.  A  joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  nuclear  arms  reductions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

irnCIXAH  AKJKS  RKDOCnOHS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10.  20  Senators  and  more  than 
100  Congressmen  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production,  and  further  de- 
ployment of  all  nuclear  weapons.  The 
idea  of  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  origi- 
nated not  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but 
rather  at  the  grassroots  level  across 
the  country. 

It  is  vital  that  we  in  Washington  try 
to  understand  why  the  freeze  initia- 
tive has  suddenly  arrived  at  our  door- 
step with  such  momentum  and  broad 
popular  support.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  grassroots  initiative  is  the  product 
of  both  anxiety  and  frustration: 

Anxiety  that  officials  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  government  may  believe 
that  nuclear  war  might  somehow  be 
wlnable  or  survivable; 


Anxiety  that  we  may  witness  in  our 
lifetime  the  borrow  of  nuclear  war: 

Anxiety  over  the  plan  to  add  an- 
other 17,000  warheads  to  our  nuclear 
inventory  over  the  next  10  years: 

And  frustration  with  the  dearth  of 
demonstrable  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  genuinely  seeking  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  restrict  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

To  understand  the  appeal  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal,  one  must  realize 
that  not  a  single  accord  limiting  stra- 
tegic weaponry  has  entered  into  force 
during  the  last  10  years— an  era 
marked  by  the  deployment  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  new  nuclear  devices.  To 
be  sure,  three  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  (the  two  test  ban  treaties 
and  the  SALT  II  Treaty)  were  signed, 
but  none  of  the  three  has  been  rati- 
fied. 

Equally  disturbing,  this  June  will 
mark  the  passage  of  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  in  which  there  have  been  no 
face-to-face  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  further  limitation  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  even  though  President 
Reagan  pledged  late  in  his  campaign 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  "immediate- 
ly" resume  negotiations.  Almost  9 
months  aigo.  Dr.  Eugene  Rostow.  ap- 
pearing before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  confirmation  to  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  pledged 
that  the  administration  would  give  its 
highest  priority  to  having  the  new 
strategic  reduction  talks  (START) 
started  within  9  months.  And  in  No- 
vember. Secretary  Haig  informed  the 
committee  that  the  negotiations  could 
be  underway  by  February  or  March. 
Yet  not  only  has  START  not  started, 
we  still  have  no  firm  indication  when 
it  will. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  discouraging 
record,  and  absent  any  confident  ex- 
pectation that  a  new  breakthrough 
may  be  coming,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  public  is  mobilizing  in  sup- 
port of  arms  control  and  demanding 
action  in  place  of  rhetoric.  As  Senator 
Paul  Tsowgas  said  in  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing  last  week, 
the  continuing  stalemate  in  getting 
START  started  has  created  a  whole 
new  American  constituency  favoring 
arms  control. 

A  society  that  has  traditionally  re- 
garded war  as  too  important  to  be  left 
to  generals  now  seems  to  be  saying 
that  arms  control  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  governments.  In  contrast  to 
the  arcane  and  staggeringly  complex 
terms  of  the  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty, 
the  advocates  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  propose  the  simplest  of  all  pos- 
sible arms  control  formulas:  In  a  word, 
that  l)oth  sides  simply  "stop." 

This,  then,  brings  me  to  the  specifics 
of  the  freeze  resolution.  Whatever  our 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  the 
constructive  motivation  of  the  initia- 


tive, we  still  are  obliged  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  simplicity  of  the  proposal  is  a 
virtue  or  a  liability.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  ratification  of 
any  treaty  that  encompassed  the 
freeze  proposal.  I  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  carefully  examine  the 
political,  technical,  and  strategic  prac- 
ticality of  the  proposal.  However 
strongly  one  feels  about  the  freeze,  it 
must  receive  two-thirds  approval  in 
the  Senate  to  be  put  into  force.  In  this 
regard,  I  must  say  that  I  see  a  number 
of  practical  problems  with  the  freeze 
resolution  as  now  drafted  that  would 
likely  provoke  significant  opposition. 

First,  the  freeze  resolution  calls  for 
adequate  verification  measures  but  re- 
mains silent  as  to  just  how  this  would 
be  achieved.  We  must  rememl)er  that 
verification  was  a  point  of  great 
debate  during  SALT  II,  and  experts 
like  Senator  Glenn  spent  countless 
hours  pouring  over  every  detail  relat- 
ing to  our  ability  to  verify  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  freeze's  ban 
on  the  testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  nuclear  weapons  systems- 
including  even  the  smallest  such  de- 
vices, such  as  nuclear  torpedos  and 
mines— would  have  to  be  verified 
through  each  side's  independent  tech- 
nical means,  then  we  would  likely  be 
providing  a  clear  opportunity  for 
cheating.  As  you  may  know,  SALT  fo- 
cused on  limiting  weapons  launchers, 
rather  than  weapons  themselves.  This 
was  because  we  were  not  confident 
that  we  could  monitor  all  Soviet  stra- 
tegic weapons  production  using  na- 
tional technical  means  alone.  Launch- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  are  readily 
identifiable  from  satellite  surveillance. 

On  one  previous  occasion— the  1975 
convention  banning  the  development 
and  production  of  bacteriological 
weapons— the  United  States  willingly 
acceded  to  an  arms  control  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  knowing  that  it  was 
largely  unverifiable.  The  convention 
provides  for  no  on-site  inspection,  and 
our  intelligence  agencies  advised  the 
President  that  national  technical 
means  of  verification  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  detect  the  testing  and 
production  of  such  small  devices  and 
bacteriological  bombs.  Lacking  confi- 
dent verification,  the  United  States 
hoped  that  the  risk  of  being  caught 
cheating  would  be  sufficient  to  deter 
the  Soviets  from  violating  the  conven- 
tlons's  terms.  Yet  what  happened  is 
history.  As  evidenced  by  the  celebrat- 
ed incident  at  Sverdlovsk  in  1979  and 
the  recently  confirmed  evidence  of 
Soviet  use  of  bacteriological  agents, 
known  as  "yellow  rain."  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  must  assume  that  the  Soviets 
may  violate  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment unless  we  can  rigorously  monitor 
its  implementation. 
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If  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  pro- 
posal cannot  be  verified  through  inde- 
pendent means,  then  we  would  have  to 
rely  on  Soviet  consent  to  station 
Americans  in  their  factories  and  de- 
fense plants  to  monitor  their  compli- 
ance with  the  agreement.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets  in  SALT  offers  little  hope 
that  they  would  accept  such  an  un- 
precedented American  intrusion  on 
their  soil.  To  be  sure,  the  still-unrati- 
fied  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  of  1976  for  the  first  time  incor- 
porated Soviet  consent  to  some  limited 
on-site  verification  provisions.  But  a 
much  more  comprehensive  on-site 
monitoring  and  inspection  arrange- 
ment would  be  required  to  enforce  the 
freeze.  Just  last  month,  though,  the 
Soviets  presented  a  new  negotiating 
offer  at  the  Vienna  talks  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  (MBFR) 
in  which  they  once  again  refused  to 
grant  the  most  fundamental  of  all  of 
NATO's  negotiating  demands:  that 
they  allow  Western  observer  posts  on 
their  territory  to  monitor  the  pull-out 
of  the  specified  troops  and  equipment. 

A  second  difficulty  concerns  certain 
force  asymmetries  that  currently 
favor  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  me  just 
point  to  one  example  where  a  freeze 
would  be  detrimental  to  U.S.  and 
NATO  security  interests.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  now  deployed  over  300  SS- 
20  medium-range  missiles,  each  with 
three  independently  targetable  war- 
heads. The  Western  Alliance  will  not 
have  the  first  such  weapons  deployed 
for  another  year  and  a  half.  Were 
NATO  to  agree  to  a  freeze  in  place, 
the  Alliance  would  be  permanently 
locked  into  this  position  of  decided  in- 
feriority. Although  advocates  of  the 
freeze  look  at  the  global  distribution 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  see  a  rough 
parity,  Europeans  are  naturally  much 
more  troubled  by  the  immediate 
danger  posed  by  the  900  SS-20  war- 
heads which  directly  confront  them  in 
Europe. 

For  this  reason.  NATO  has  stead- 
fastly rejected  Premier  Brezhnev's 
calls  for  a  freeze  in  place  and  recog- 
nizes the  unilateral  freeze  that  he  an- 
nounced earlier  this  week  as  a  propa- 
ganda ploy  designed  to  erode  Europe- 
an support  for  the  December  1979 
NATO  decision  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces.  The  best  hope  for  per- 
suading the  Soviets  to  agree  to  the 
NATO  negotiating  position— which 
would  go  well  beyond  a  freeze  by 
eliminating  all  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles— is  to  convince 
them  that  we  will  carry  out  our 
planned  deployment  program  unless 
the  "zero  option"  is  adopted. 

The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  would 
undo  the  "zero  option,"  thereby  un- 
dercutting the  basic  Allied  strategy  in 
the  ongoing  negotiations  on  intermedi- 
ate nuclear  forces.  Moreover,  if  the 
freeze  were  adopted  by  the  two  super- 


powers without  the  consent  of  the 
NATO  Allies,  our  European  friends 
would  react  angrily  to  having  had 
America  pull  the  rug  out  from  them 
on  another  major  issue  involving  nu- 
clear weapons.  Indeed,  some  European 
governments  might  fall  as  a  result  of 
the  U.S.  action.  At  the  least,  a  wide- 
spread suspicion  might  again  arise 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
accept  arms  control  arrangements 
with  its  main  adversary  that  are  se- 
verely disadvantageous  to  European 
interests. 

Lastly,  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
would  significantly  impair  the  pros- 
pects that  START,  once  begun,  could 
succeed  in  mandating  deep  reductions 
in  current  levels  of  strategic  weaponry. 
The  freeze  resolution  would  prohibit 
the  deployment  of  the  MX.  the  B-1. 
and  the  Trident  missile,  and  without 
the  expectation  of  these  systems 
coming  on  line  in  the  near  future.  I 
see  little  chance  that  the  Soviets 
would  agree  to  dismantle  a  substantial 
percentage  of  their  recently  deployed, 
fourth-generation  ICBM  force.  Secre- 
tary Haig,  in  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  November,  ex- 
pressed his  view  that  the  success  of 
the  START  talks  depends  on  U.S.  will- 
ingness to  proceed  with  the  B-1  and 
MX,  a  view  that  I  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed, though  President  Reagan  has 
stated  that  everything  in  our  strategic 
program  will  be  on  the  table  for  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation. 

Despite  these  practical  problems, 
though,  I  do  believe  that  the  freeze 
initiative  has  established  a  valuable 
foundation  for  studying  and  debating 
how  we  can  move  forward  in  arresting 
the  strategic  weapons  compe'ition. 
While  we  continue  to  study  the  freeze 
proposal,  I  intend  to  press  the  admin- 
istration to  get  on  with  START.  The 
date  for  commencing  these  talks  is 
past  due.  and  the  administration  must 
recognize  that  the  longer  it  delays,  the 
stronger  the  support  will  grow  for  the 
freeze  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  United  States  can  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  accept  its  proposals  for  deep 
cuts  in  strategic  weaponry,  we  will 
have  achieved  an  outcome  far  superior 
to  that  offered  by  the  freeze.  But 
absent  a  clear  alternative  of  this 
nature,  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
Americans  will  increasingly  look  to  the 
freeze  initiative  as  perhaps  the  last 
clear  hope  for  reversing  the  mad  mo- 
mentum of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  one  other 
step  that  I  believe  would  contribute 
enormously  to  an  easing  of  current 
anxieties  about  nuclear  war.  that  is,  a 
Reagan/Brezhnev  summit.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  reassurance  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  can  establish  and  main- 
tain a  dialog  on  strategic  concerns,  and 
this  should  include  direct,  face-to-face 
contact  between  our  respective  lead- 
ers. A  summit  need  not  undermine  our 


resolve  on  issues  such  as  Poland  and 
Afghanistan.  Rather,  it  can  serve  as 
yet  another  indication  that  we  are 
committed  to  exploring  every  avenue 
for  moderating  tensions  and  settling 
disputes. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  what 
the  country  needs  at  this  moment  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  arms  control. 
With  this  in  mind.  1  have  been  work- 
ing with  Chairman  Clement  J.  Za- 
BLOCKi  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  fashion  a  resolution 
that  calls  for  the  immediate  beginning 
of  the  START  talks  and  which  states 
the  objectives  of  those  talks. 

Chairman  Zablocki  introduced  his 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  443)  in  the  House 
yesterday.  My  resolution  differs  from 
that  of  Chairman  Zablocki  only  in 
modest  ways  to  make  clear  that  limits 
on  testing  and  deployment  of  new  and 
destabilizing  nuclear  weapons  systems 
should  be  negotiated  and  to  make 
clear  that  the  Geneva  INF  and 
START  talks  should  be  eventually 
linked  rather  than  immediately 
merged. 

I  would  also  note  that  my  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution  today  is  not  in- 
tended to  indicate  any  lack  of  support 
on  my  part  for  the  resolution  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  Senator  Mathias.  His 
resolution  makes  an  extremely  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  current 
debate  and  has  my  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
nuclear  arms  reductions. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  BoREN),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  131,  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Survivors  Association, 
s.  is»s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inooye,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1595.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  income  tax  payments  to 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Development  Fund. 

S.   1678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1678,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
with  regard  to  mortgage  investments. 

S.  1681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
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8.  1688.  a  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment. 

s.  i«ta 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dkhton.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  provide  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  admission  of  certain  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Personnel. 

S.   1770 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouye.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1770.  a  bill  to  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  sm  independent  study  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  certain  indus- 
try practices  and  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration rules  and  regulations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  it«a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Movnihan,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1862.  a  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Moriches  and  Shinnecock 
Inlets.  N.Y. 

s.  I9ia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1916.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvements  Act  of  1980  to  pro- 
vide for  an  evaluation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  effects  on 
interstate  commerce  and  on  consumers 
of  acquisitions  of  domestic  petroleum 
companies  by  major  international 
energy  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1»3« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1939.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases. 

S.  2013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byro.  Jr.  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2013.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  heroin 
would  be  made  available  through 
qualified  hospital  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  pain  of  cancer  patients, 
s.  ai4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2149.  a  bill  to  provide  for  deferrals  on 


repayment,  and  a  moratorium  on  fore- 
closures, of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  loans  for  borrowers  tem- 
porarily unable  to  make  payments  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

S.  3179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2179.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  war  powers  resolution  to  require 
specific  authorization  before  the  intro- 
duction of  any  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Into 
hostilities  in  El  Salvador,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,-  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
les)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2217.  a  bill  to  establish  nationally 
uniform  duties  or  taxes  for  purposes 
of  financing  operations,  maintenance, 
and  development  of  deep-draft  com- 
mercial channels  and  harbors,  and  to 
provide  for  an  expedited  procedure  for 
the  approval  and  permitting  of  ap- 
proved navigation  improvement 
projects  and  related  landside  facilities 
in  deep-draft  ports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2222,  a  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATZ  JOIirr  RESOLUTION   t«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
suid  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Badcus)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  a  joint 
resolution  on  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
and  reductions. 

snfATE  joiirr  resolution  i«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  166,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  April  28,  1982,  as  Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Residents  Day. 

SENATE  CONCURKENT  RESOLUTION  t2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  congratulate  Hadas- 
sah.  the  women's  Zionist  organization 
of  America,  on  the  celebration  of  its 
70th  anniversary. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent   Resolution  70,   a 


concurrent  resolution  relating  to  fed- 
erally insured  deposits. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MoY- 
NiHAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  332.  a  reso- 
lution to  assure  Israel's  security  and  to 
oppose  advanced  arms  sales  to  Jordan. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  340.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate or  otherwise  weaken  the  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  343.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  beginning  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  34  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  344,  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  Presidents  decision  to  prohibit 
imports  of  Libyan  oil  into  the  United 
SUtes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  344.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13«7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1267  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  to 
require  Federal  agencies  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  rules  to  improve  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  decrease  their  com- 
pliance costs,  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1306  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1698.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  preferential  treatment  in 
the  admission  of  certain  children  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 74— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  74 

Whereas  for  more  than  ten  years  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  leadership  role  In 
promoting  a  comprehensive  treaty  on  the 
law  of  the  sea; 

Whereas  the  United  States  supported  'he 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1970  which  endorsed,  inter  alia,  the  princi- 
ple that  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  and  sub- 
soil thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  national  ju- 
risdiction are  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind; 

Whereas  the  Third  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  representing 
more  than  150  countries,  has  been  formulat- 
ing a  comprehensive  draft  treaty  since  1974: 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  current 
draft  treaty  of  the  Third  World  Nations 
Conference  make  vital  and  valuable  revi- 
sions in  and  additions  to  the  existing  body 
of  international  law  concerning  the  law  of 
the  sea,  including  provisions  governing  fish- 
ing, .narine  scientific  research,  protection  of 
the  marine  environment,  and  exploitation 
of  offshore  energy  resources; 

Whereas  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  re- 
lating to  military  navigation  and  over-flight 
are  vital  to  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  draft  treaty  establishes  a 
regime  of  uniform  national  boundaries  that 
is  vital  to  the  efficient  transportation  of 
energy  resources  and  other  goods  in  interna- 
tional commerce: 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  a 
regime  of  uniform  national  boundaries 
would  limit  the  steady  seaward  expansion 
by  certain  countries  of  their  national  bound- 
aries: 

Whereas  the  seabed  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  hard  minerals  such  as  nickel, 
copper,  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  it  Is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
for  these  minerals  to  be  available  independ- 
ently of  the  export  policies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

Whereas  United  States  participation  in  a 
comprehensive  treaty  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
is  essential  to  the  uniform  application  and 
continuing  vitality  of  such  a  treaty: 

Whereas  failure  to  conclude  a  comprehen- 
sive treaty  on  the  law  of  the  sea  would  con- 
tinue to  subject  United  States  commercial 
and  military  activities  to  the  conflicting  re- 
quirements and  regulations  of  different 
countries:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  reviewed 
the  draft  treaty  of  the  Third  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
has  decided  to  participate  in  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  Third  Conference  held  in 
March  and  April  of  1982: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That, 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
successful  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
treaty  on  the  law  of  the  sea  is  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Congress  urges  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea— 

(1)  to  seek  appropriate  changed  in  the 
draft  treaty  of  the  Third  Conference  that 
would  protect  United  States  interests  while 


recognizing  that  the  draft  treaty  is  com- 
posed of  diverse,  interlocking  parts  that  rep- 
resent the  compromises  reached  among  the 
multiplicity  of  interests  represented  at  the 
Conference:  and 

(2)  to  seek  the  successful  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  international  treaty  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  at  the  Third  Conference  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  the  Third  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  recon- 
vened in  New  York,  on  March  8.  for  Its 
11th  and  perhaps  final  session  of  nego- 
tiations on  a  comprehensive  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty.  After  almost  a  year  of 
review  of  the  work  of  the  conference 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  wisely  decided,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  among  the  more  than  150 
nations  participating  in  New  York  be- 
cause it  was  in  our  national  interest. 

On  January  29,  President  Reagan 
reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  the 
multilateral  treaty  process  for  reach- 
ing agreement  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  to  once 
again  express  its  strong  support  for  a 
comprehensive  treaty  to  govern  the 
myriad  uses  of  the  oceans.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  today,  I  am  submitting 
this  concurrent  resolution,  which  is 
identical  to  one  submitted  in  the 
House  by  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  Representative  Claudine 
Schneider. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reiterates 
our  long-term  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty:  highlights  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  treaty;  reminds  the 
U.S.  delegation  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
many  beneficial  provisions  already 
contained  in  the  current  text  while 
seeking  improvements;  and  urges  the 
delegation  to  seek  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

None  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure, 
need  to  be  told  of  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  this  treaty.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  text  of  the  draft  convention 
is  well  aware  of  the  vital  issues,  many 
now  incorporated  in  the  text,  which 
were  paramount  in  our  decision  to  join 
the  negotiations  in  the  first  place.  Pro- 
visions for  example  which  guarantee 
free  transit  to  U.S.  ships  and  aircraft 
through  and  over  some  116  highly 
strategic  but  narrow  straits  which 
would  otherwise  be  closed  by  expand- 
ed territorial  claims,  are  of  critical  im- 
portance both  to  our  security  and  eco- 
nomic vitality.  Equally  important  are 
provisions  of  the  treaty  which,  once 
and  for  all.  call  a  halt  to  those  ever- 
creeping  jurisdictional  claims  by  coast- 
al states.  So,  too,  are  provisions  which 
make  it  clear  that  the  management  of 
recovering  the  potentially  vast  oil  and 
gas  deposits  found  beneath  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  of  the  United  States  as 


far  from  shore  as  350  miles  rests  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  you 
of  my  longtime  interest  in.  and  com- 
mitment to,  establishing  an  interna- 
tional legal  regime  for  the  oceans.  I 
believe  that  an  international  agree- 
ment is  the  only  way  to  insure  and  en- 
courage the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
oceans.  Twice  before— in  1967  and 
1969—1  introduced  resolutions  (S.  Res. 
172  and  S.  Res.  33)  urging  the  United 
States  to  enter  negotiations  on  such  a 
treaty.  I  have  also  served  as  a  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  delegation  during 
the  duration  of  this  Conference. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that, 
after  14  years,  the  goal  which  I  have 
sought  for  so  long  seems  to  be  close  at 
hand.  Congressional  reaffirmation  of 
U.S.  national  interest  and  commitment 
to  a  comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty,  I  believe,  will  serve  as  a  help- 
ful signal  to  all  the  participants  at  the 
Conference— both  for  the  Ignited 
States  and  other  nations.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  It  careful  consideration.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  345-COM- 
MEMORATING  THE  BIRTH  OF 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hollings)  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  345 

Whereas,  March  18,  1982,  marks  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun: 

Whereas.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  served 
with  great  honor  and  distinction  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  a  Congressman  representing  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  with  eloquence  and 
dignity: 

Whereas,  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  selfless- 
ly  served  this  Country  with  supreme  dedica- 
tion as  Secretary  of  War.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Vice  President; 

Whereas.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  left  a 
legacy  of  public  achievement  and  personal 
excellence  which  inspired  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  set  a  standard  of  virtue  and 
merit  which  all  who  succeed  him  strive  to 
achieve: 

Whereas,  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  a 
true  patriot,  a  brilliant  Statesman  and  a 
scholar  of  the  highest  order  whose  devotion 
to  freedom  helped  nurture  and  establish  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  honors  and 
pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Cald- 
well Calhoun  on  this  the  day  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  for  his 
outstanding  and  significant  achievements  as 
a  Senator  and  for  his  lifelong  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  America. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  346- 

URGING  ACTION  OR  STABILI- 
ZATION OP  THE  FARM  ECONO- 
MY 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Pryor,   Mr.   Boren,   Mr.   Dixon,   Mr. 
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Baocus.  Mr.  BEifTSEW,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Eacleton. 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Sasser) 
submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

S.  Res.  346 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  millions  of  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world  depend  on  U.S.  agriculture  for  food 
and  fiber; 

Whereas  a  strong  agriculture  is  essential 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  U.S.  agriculture  is  highly  capital 
intensive  and  farmers  must  borrow  substan 
tial  amounts  of  money  to  sustain  efficient 
production: 

Whereas,  in  the  past,  a  depressed  farm 
economy  has  foreshadowed  severe  recession 
In  the  general  economy; 

Whereas  farm  income  in  1982  (after  ad- 
justment for  inflation)  will,  in  the  absence 
of  changes  in  the  Administration's  agricul- 
tural policy,  be  the  lowest  ever  reported  due 
to  a  combination  of  falling  commodity 
prices,  high  production  costs,  including  in 
terest  charges,  and  sluggish  export  markets; 

Whereas,  because  of  reduced  commodity 
prices  and  high  interest  rates,  many  farmers 
are  delinquent  in  meeting  their  obligations 
under  loans  and  having  trouble  obtaining 
new  loans  to  continue  fanning: 

Whereas  abnormally  low  farm  income  and 
the  credit  problems  many  farmers  now  face 
are  seriously  weakening  U.S.  agriculture; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  stands 
to  expend  blllloru  of  dollars  if  (1)  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  to  farmers  are 
foreclosed  and  the  debt  security  on  the 
loans  does  not  cover  the  amounts  owed,  and 
(2)  due  to  falling  commodity  prices,  large 
sums  must  be  paid  to  farmers  in  deficiency 
payments  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs:  and 

Whereas  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  other  Acts  of  Congress  give 
broad  authority  to  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  take  emergency  action 
to  strengthen  U.S.  agriculture  in  time  of 
economic  stress:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  work  with, 
and  encourage,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  adjust  Its 
monetary  policy,  as  soon  as  practicable,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  farmers 
must  pay  to  obtain  credit  for  necessary  pro- 
duction Items. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  use  the  broad  authori- 
ties vested  in  them  by  Congress  to  take 
emergency  action  immediately  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices  received  by  farmers  and 
provide  credit  assistance  to  farmers.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(1)  the  implementation  of  a  voluntary 
paid  land  diversion  program  in  1982  for  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  price  support 
loan  rates  for  the  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice  at  levels,  significantly 
higher  than  those  previously  announced, 
that  win  provide  more  adequate  price  pro- 
tection to  farmers; 

(3)  the  implementation  of  an  aggressive 
exp)ort  development  program  to  expand  ex- 
isting markets,  and  open  new  markets,  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  using  all  au- 


thorities available  to  them,  including  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978; 

(4)  the  provision  of  loan  guarantees  to  fi- 
nance the  establishment  of  facilities  that 
use  grain  to  produce  alcohol  for  use  in  fuel, 
as  provided  for  in  section  137  of  Public  Law 
97-51  (making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982); 

(5)  the  implementation  of  a  temporary 
program  to  (a)  provide  for  deferrals  on  re- 
payment, and  a  moratorium  on  foreclosures, 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
loans  for  borrowers  who  are  not  now  able  to 
meet  their  debt  obligations  without  unduly 
impairing  their  ability  to  meet  essential 
farm  needs  (including  family  subsistence) 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control, 
and  (b)  permit  such  farm  borrowers  to 
obtain  reamortlzation  or  rescheduling  of 
their  loans  to  provide  equitable  repayment 
terms  (including  an  interest  charge  at  the 
original  rate  established  for  the  loan)  con- 
sistent with  their  farm  and  financial  condi- 
tion: and 

(6)  the  nationwide  implementation  of  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program  to  pro- 
vide operating  credit  to  farmers,  using  re- 
payments by  farmers  on  prior  loans  to  fund 
the  program. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President,  In  nominating 
persons  for  positions  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  that 
will  become  open  in  1982,  ensure  that  agri- 
cultural interests  are  provided  fair  represen- 
tation on  the  Board. 

See.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  National  Agriculture  Day. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  join  me  today 
in  observance  of  this  particular  day.  In 
assessing  the  dismal  economic  situa- 
tion that  many  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers are  faced  with  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  offering  some  suggestions 
as  to  what  actions  might  be  taken  to 
help  alleviate  those  economic  condi- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
make  a  statement  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Traditionally,  this  has  been  a  day 
for  glowing  words  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  from 
the  I*resldent.  in  recognition  of  farm- 
ers for  their  contributions  to  our  socie- 
ty and  in  praise  of  our  American 
system  of  agriculture  as  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Certainly,  no  segment  of  our  society 
is  more  deserving  of  such  recognition 
and  praise. 

But  the  economic  condition  of  the 
agricultural  sector  requires  far  more 
than  praise  and  recognition.  It  re- 
quires our  immediate  attention,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  13  of  my  colleagues 
are  joining  me  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
emergency  action  to  stabilize  the  farm 
economy. 

The  production  and  marketing  of 
food  and  fiber  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  in- 
dustry. Over  $1.1  trillion  in  assets  are 
committed  to  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion   and    marketing.    The    food    and 


fiber  industry  is  the  Nation's  largest 
employer— employing  23  million 
people. 

And.  as  a  nation,  we  depend  on  agri- 
cultural exports  as  the  biggest  positive 
factor  in  our  balance  of  trade. 

Historically.  American  farmers  have 
been  among  the  most  efficient  produc- 
ers in  our  economy.  Today,  one  farmer 
produces  enough  to  feed  78  people- 
three  times  the  output  of  1960.  Ameri- 
can consumers  spend  only  14  cents  of 
each  dollar  of  disposable  income  on 
food— down  from  20  cents  in  1960  and 
the  lowest  for  any  nation. 

In  1981.  farmers  received  only  36 
cents  from  $1  purchase  of  food,  down 
from  37  cents  in  1980  and  38  cents  in 
1979.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  dollar's  worth  of  food  has  in- 
creased by  20  percent  since  1979. 

In  1981,  increased  costs  of  produc- 
tion, high  interest  rates,  and  failure  to 
achieve  big  increases  in  agricultural 
exports  results  in  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  of  extraordinarily  low  farm 
income. 

Unless  some  action  is  taken,  real 
farm  income  for  1982  is  expected  to  be 
even  lower.  Without  action,  if  projec- 
tions of  real  farm  income  for  1982 
prove  to  be  accurate,  farmers  will  have 
the  lowest  real  farm  income  since  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
making  such  estimates  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

It  is  now  projected  that  real  farm 
income  will  fall  below  $10  billion  in 
1982.  as  it  did  in  1980  and  1981. 

The  last  time  this  happened  in  3 
consecutive  years  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  Great  Depression. 

Just  as  it  was  in  the  1930's.  many 
farmers  today  are  confronting  the 
prospect  of  liquidation  either  because 
they  carmot  pay  their  bills,  or  because 
they  simply  cannot  continue  to  oper- 
ate at  a  loss.  Unless  action  is  taken  to 
prevent  massive  farm  liquidations,  the 
state  of  the  national  economy  will  de- 
teriorate further. 

Falling  land  values  could  jeopardize 
lender  security  on  the  200  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  outstanding  farm  debt. 

A  reduction  in  the  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports,  something  we  may 
experience  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade,  would  further  damage  our 
already  negative  balance  of  trade  with 
other  countries. 

Thousands  of  small  businesses  in 
rural  areas  have  already  been  adverse- 
ly affected,  along  with  the  steel,  chem- 
ical, transportation,  and  other  indus- 
tries, by  the  miserable  state  of  the 
farm  economy. 

These  and  many  other  valid  com- 
parisons can  be  made  between  the 
state  of  the  farm  economy  today  and 
that  of  the  1930's. 

But  there  is  a  significant  difference. 

Today,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  have  the  programs 
and  the  authority  necessary  to  avert  a 
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repeat  of  that  depression  era  when 
farmers  experienced  huge  surpluses, 
depressed  prices,  and  massive  foreclo- 
sures while  millions  here  and  abroad 
went  hungry. 

Current  agricultural  policy  simply  is 
not  responsive  to  the  worsening  situa- 
tion for  farmers. 

Today,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  of- 
fering a  plan  of  action  that  is  a  reason- 
able alternative  to  the  current  policy. 

Since  our  plan  relies  on  the  use  of 
existing  authorities— authorities  that 
were  specifically  designed  by  Congress 
to  be  used  under  circumstances  such 
as  those  we  face  today— action  can  and 
must  be  taken  at  once. 

The  proposals  we  are  setting  forth 
are  fiscally  sound  and  deserving  of  bi- 
partisan support.  If  these  proposals 
are  adopted,  the  agricultural  economy 
will  experience  immediate  relief,  and 
the  national  economy  will  benefit 
from  increased  demand  and  reduced 
pressure  on  financial  institutions. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  agricultur- 
al policy,  we  are  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  authority  to  influence 
the  policymaking  apparatus  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Interest  rates 
are  a  major  factor  contributing  to  our 
agricultural  problem.  Lower  interest 
rates  are  essential  to  a  successful  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  our  family  farms. 

The  proposal  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  emergency 
action  must  be  taken  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
stabilize  the  farm  economy. 

Specifically,  we  ask  the  President  to 
work  with,  and  encourage,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  adjust  its  monetary 
policy  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inter- 
est farmers  must  pay  to  obtain  credit 
for  necessary  production  items.  Fur- 
ther, the  President  should  insure  that 
agricultural  interests  are  provided  fair 
representation  on  the  Board  when 
nominating  persons  for  positions  that 
will  become  open  in  1982. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, using  the  Board  authorities 
vested  in  them  by  Congress,  should 
take  emergency  action  10  stabilize 
commodity  prices  received  by  farmers 
and  provide  credit  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, including  the  following: 

First,  a  voluntary  paid  land  diversion 
program  in  1982  for  producers  o^ 
wheat,  feed  grains  upland  cotton,  and 
rice; 

Second,  increased  price  support  loan 
rates  for  the  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice; 

Third,  implementation  of  an  aggres- 
sive agricultural  export  development 
program; 

Fourth,  use  of  loan  guarantees  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  facilities  to 
produce  fuel  alcohol  from  grain: 

Fifth,  with  respect  to  farmers  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
temporarily  unable  to  meet  their  debt 


obligations  on  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration farm  loans,  the  use  of  exist- 
ing authorities  that  permit  deferral  of 
loan  repayments  and  moratoriums  to 
prevent  loan  foreclosures;  and 

Sixth,  the  immediate  nationwide  im- 
plementation of  the  F^HA  economic 
emergency  loan  program. 

These  actions  we  are  proposing  will 
provide  immediate,  although  tempo- 
rary, relief  to  American  farmers  until 
such  time  as  our  overall  national  econ- 
omy begins  to  return  to  health. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  already  placed  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  on  notice  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  reop>en  the  farm  bill  en- 
acted last  year  if  the  farm  economy 
does  not  improve. 

Remedial  legislative  action  on  the 
farm  bill  may  be  necessary  under  any 
circumstances. 

If  the  administration  continues  to  sit 
on  its  hands  and  recite  its  unfulfilled 
promise  that  relief  is  just  around  the 
comer,  legislative  action  will  clearly  be 
in  order. 

My  colleagues  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
sit  idly  by  and  watch  our  farm  econo- 
my slide  into  depression  through  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  exer- 
cise the  authorities  the  Congress  has 
provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  emergency  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  stabilize  the  farm  economy. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

( 1 )  the  President  should  work,  and  encour- 
age, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  adjust  its 
monetary  policy  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  farmers  must  pay  to  obtain  credit 
for  necessary  production  Items: 

(2)  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, using  the  broad  authorities  vested  in 
them  by  Congress,  should  take  emergency 
action  to  stabilize  commodity  prices  received 
by  farmers  and  provide  credit  assistance  to 
farmers.  Including  the  following  actions— 

(a)  a  voluntary  paid  land  diversion  pro- 
gram in  1982  for  producers  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice; 

(b)  Increased  price  support  loan  rates  for 
the  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
rice: 

(c)  the  Implementation  of  an  aggressive 
agricultural  export  development  program: 

(d)  providing  loan  guarantees  to  finance 
the  construction  of  facilities  to  produce  fuel 
alcohol  from  grain: 

(e)  with  respect  to  farmers  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  are  temporarily 
unable  to  meet  their  debt  obligations  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm  loans— 

(i)  permitting  them  to  defer  making  re- 
payments on  ihe  loans: 

(ii)  declaring  a  moratorium  on  Iban  fore- 
closures; and 

(ill)  permitting  borrowers  to  reamortize  or 
reschedule  their  loans;  and 


(f)  the  immediate  nationwide  implementa- 
tion of  the  FmHA  economic  emergency  loan 
program:  and 

(3)  the  President,  in  nominating  persons 
for  positions  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  will  become  open  In  1982.  ensure  that 
agricultural  interests  are  provided  fair  rep- 
resentation on  the  Board. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources  to  consider  S. 
2063,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  permit  local  entities  to  extract 
and  use  coal  from  lands  within  the  na- 
tional petroleum  reserve  in  Alaska  for 
heat  and  generation  of  electricity.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  8,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m,  in  room 
314  of  the  Federal  Building  in  Pari- 
banks.  Alaska,  located  at  101  12th 
Avenue. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Roger  Sindelar,  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources, 
room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
(202-224-4236)  or  Ms.  Marsha  Cozie. 
Office  of  Senator  Murkowski.  Feder- 
al Building.  101  12th  Avenue.  Box  7. 
Fairbanks.  Alaska  99701  (907-452- 
6227). 

Witnesses  should  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  25  copies  of  their  writ- 
ten statements  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing,  as  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
23.  1982.  begirming  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
room  6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Testimony  is  invited 
regarding  oversight  on  the  statute  of 
limitations  relating  to  Indian  Affairs. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Timothy  Woodc(x;k  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  U.S  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmilTTEZ  ON  OOVKRWMnrTAL  AfTAIRS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  March  18.  at 
9  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Senate 
Resolution  231.  a  resolution  dealing 
with  excess  Federal  assets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  l)e  author- 
ized to  hold  a  hearing  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. March  18.  to  disci'ss  the  Presi- 
dent's Federalism  initiatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■UBCOim ITTXX  ON  TMX  BUOCrT  OP  THE 
COMMITTKE  ON  IWTEIXIGENCl 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Subcommittee  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday.  March  18.  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1983  intel- 
ligence budget.  

Mr.   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
coimrrm  on  nNANcc 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  l)e  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  March  18.  to  discuss  the 
President's  tax  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
National  Agriculture  Day.  It  is  a  day 
in  which  I  hope  we  can  succeed  in 
making  the  American  people,  from 
coast-to-coast,  think  seriously  about 
the  role  of  agriculture  in  our  Amerl- 
ctoi  way  of  life. 

The  agricultural  economy  is  in  a  des- 
perate condition  today.  We  need  only 
look  back,  in  our  history,  to  the  late 
I920's.  It  was  the  collapse  of  agricul- 
ture, the  collapse  of  land  values,  that 
caused  us  to  have  trouble  in  the  rest 
of  our  economy  for  more  than  a 
decade.  We  simply  caiuiot  afford,  for 
the  sake  of  our  total  economy,  to  allow 
agriculture  to  collapse  again. 

Many  times.  I  think  we  take  agricul- 
ture for  granted.  We  forget  that  it 
really  contributes  almost  one-fourth 
of  our  entire  gross  national  product. 
Agriculture  is  the  No.  1  positive  con- 
tributor to  our  country's  balance  of 
trade.  In  fact,  agricultural  exports  cut 
our  nonfarm  trade  deficit  in  half  just 
last  year.  This  helps  us  to  keep  up  the 


value  of  our  dollar  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  affects  not  only  the  farmer 
in  Oklahoma,  but  it  affects  the  house- 
wife in  New  York  City,  the  investor  in 
California,  or  the  businessman  in 
Philadelphia.  As  you  can  see.  all  of  us 
have  a  stake  in  what  happens  to  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  right  now.  agriculture 
faces  the  most  serious  situation  it  has 
faced  since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
statistics  we  see  today  read  like  the 
statistics  from  the  1930s.  In  just  the 
last  20  years,  we  have  gone  from  a  sit- 
uation in  which  annual  farm  income 
and  total  farm  debt  were  roughly 
equal:  $12  billion  a  year  for  annual  net 
farm  income,  and  $12  billion  for  total 
farm  debt.  Last  year,  the  estimated 
net  farm  income  was  approximately 
$20  billion.  If  we  adjust  that  for  infla- 
tion, it  is  only  around  $8  billion,  the 
worst  it  has  been  since  1938.  And  what 
was  farm  debt  last  year?  Was  it  still 
$12  billion?  No,  farm  debt  has  now 
reached  nearly  $200  billion,  almost  10 
times  as  much  as  net  farm  income. 

During  this  same  time,  the  prices 
farmers  have  received  have  remained 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  Inter- 
est rates  have  gone  up  at  a  drastic 
rate.  Between  1978  and  1980.  Interest 
costs  to  farmers  have  increased  by  130 
percent.  To  put  it  in  perspective,  we 
ought  to  think  about  this  fact:  This 
last  year,  as  I  stated  earlier,  our  farm- 
ers had  a  net  farm  income  of  $20  bil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  farmers  were 
paying  $19  billion  in  interest  payments 
alone! 

Mr.  President,  It  is  obvious  that  we 
simply  cannot  let  this  situation  contin- 
ue without  having  a  lot  of  fanners  go 
broke,  without  losing  the  family  farm 
and  the  family  ranch.  And  when  we 
lose  the  family  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, we  are  going  to  find  out,  too  late, 
what  a  good  deal  we  have  had.  We  are 
going  to  find  out,  when  the  diversified 
corporations  take  over  agriculture 
after  the  family  farms  fall,  just  what  a 
good  food  bargain  we  have  had  In  the 
past.  When  we  begin  having  shortages 
of  food,  and  when  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  purchase  food  at  reasonable 
prices,  people  who  are  silent  now  will 
be  speaking  up  and  saying.  "Why  did 
we  not  help  the  farmers?" 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  convince 
those  people  to  help  now,  before  It  Is 
too  late.  I  hope  we  can  reach  those 
who  simply  do  not  understand  that, 
when  they  pay  90  cents  or  $1  for  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  the  supermarket,  the 
farmer  only  receives  less  than  a  nickle 
for  the  wheat  he  produced  to  go  into 
that  loaf  of  bread. 

No  element  of  society  could  continue 
to  get  along  receiving  the  same  prices 
they  received  40  and  50  years  ago. 
when  everything  else  they  have  to  buy 
has  gone  up  4,  5.  and  In  some  cases,  as 
much  as  10  times.  And  yet.  that  Is 
what  we  have  been  expecting  agricul- 
ture to  do. 


I  am  extremely  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  voicing  their 
support  for  my  bill,  S.  2149.  which  Is 
included  as  a  section  in  the  resolution 
we  have  introduced  today.  S.  2149  will 
provide  some  relief  to  our  farmers  by 
putting  a  moratorium  on  farm  foreclo- 
sures by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (FmHA)  in  those  situations 
where  the  farmer  could  not  make  his 
payments  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
In  other  words,  he  still  has  the  assets 
necessary  for  a  sound  loan  and,  if 
normal  market  conditions  prevailed  so 
that  he  was  receiving  adequate  prices, 
and  if  he  were  paying  a  normal  inter- 
est rate,  he  would  be  able  to  make  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  to 
force  these  farmers  out-of-business. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  these  good 
managers  foreclosed  upon.  This  bill 
would  at  least  give  us  a  little  time. 
This  would  let  us  prevent  what  hap- 
pened back  in  the  1920's  when  we  had 
a  domino  effect— when  we  had  farmers 
going  broke  and  the  value  of  land  de- 
creasing l)ecause  of  its  being  forced  on 
the  market,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in 
value  of  those  assets  for  everybody 
else.  Let  us  hope  we  can  learn  from 
the  past.  Let  us  hope  that  this  Agricul- 
ture Day  will  cause  us  to  reassess  and 
not  take  farmers  for  granted  anymore, 
but  to  realize  that  tney  are  a  key  ele- 
ment to  us,  not  just  in  my  State  of 
Oklahoma,  but  all  across  the  country. 
Let  us  remember  what  agriculture 
means  to  us  on  this  day  we  observe 
National  Agriculture  Day.« 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
National  Agriculture  Day,  and  I  think 
it  Is  Important  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  consider  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  our  Nation's  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

National  Agriculture  Day  was  con- 
ceived with  the  goal  of  recognizing  the 
achievements  and  contributions  of 
American  agriculture.  All  too  often, 
we  take  our  generous,  cheap  food 
supply  for  granted.  Our  abundant 
source  of  high-quality  food  in  America 
goes  scarcely  noticed. 

I  am  convinced  most  American  con- 
sumers believe  that  their  loaf  of  bread 
at  the  supermarket  comes  direct  from 
the  bakery— just  like  magic.  Little 
thought  is  given  to  the  countless 
hours  and  dollars  that  are  devoted  to 
producing  that  loaf  of  bread. 

As  we  become  a  more  urban-oriented 
society,  we  also  grow  further  away 
from  our  understanding  of  rural 
America  and  its  importance  to  our  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  moral,  fiber.  Rural 
America  is  what  this  country  Is  all 
about.  Strength,  dedication,  and  hard 
work  is  what  made  this  Nation  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  That  com- 
bination   of    qualities,    which    is    so 
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common  among  farmers,  will  continue 
to  keep  this  Nation  strong. 

Hence,  the  reason  for  National  Agri- 
culture Day— we  want  to  recognize  the 
Importance  of  American  agriculture 
and,  hopefully,  bridge  the  gap  between 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Rather  than  present  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  American  ag- 
riculture, I  have  two  articles  prepared 
by  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  which  dramatically 
tell  the  story  of  American  agricultural 
achievement. 

There  are  two  important  points  to 
be  drawn  from  these  North  Carolina 
Extension  Service  articles: 

First,  consumers  who  are  concerned 
about  higher  food  costs  should  under- 
stand that  tne  real  reason  for  higher 
food  costs  is  inflation,  not  the  farmer. 
In  fact,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollcr  has  decreased  in 
the  last  year. 

Secotid.  the  economic  health  of  the 
farm  sector  Is  Important  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  entire  Nation  and 
the  world.  American  agriculture  is  the 
Nation's  largest  employer.  Everyone 
benefits  from  a  healthy  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  two  arti- 
cles to  be  printed  in  the  Rex;ord. 

The  articles  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Farmer  Gets  36  Cewts  or  Pood  Dollar 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar  declined  to  36  cents  last  year- down 
from  37  cenU  in  1980. 

As  usual,  however,  the  proportion  of  the 
retail  food  dollar  going  to  the  farmer  varied 
greatly  among  products,  say  agWcultural  ex- 
tension specialists  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Generally,  farmers  receive  a  larger  share 
of  food  dollars  spent  at  retail  for  products 
from  animal  agriculture,  and  a  smaller 
share  of  dollars  spent  for  processed  crop 
products. 

Farmers  who  produce  eggs,  for  example, 
leceive  about  60  cents  of  each  retail  dollar. 
Dairy  farmers  receive  58  cents  of  the  milk 
dollar. 

For  choice  beef  the  farmer's  share  is  59 
cents;  for  pork.  47  cents.  Overall,  slightly 
more  than  half  the  retail  price  of  meats 
goes  to  fanr  producers. 

For  fresh  vegetables  the  farmer  gets  32 
cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar:  for  processed 
vegetables,  20  cents. 

And  for  white  bread,  the  share  received  by 
the  farmer  is  only  10  cents.  For  all  bakery 
and  cereal  products,  the  proportion  of  the 
retail  dollar  going  to  the  farmer  is  14  cents. 

These  are  national  average  figures  com- 
piled by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

U.S.  retail  food  prices  rose  8  percent  in 
1981.  The  increase  in  farm  value  accounted 
for  only  one-sixth  of  the  retail  price  rise. 

Food  that  cost  $1  in  1981  is  expected,  on 
the  average,  to  cost  $1.07  thir  year.  Of  the 
additional  seven  cents,  less  than  a  penny 
will  go  to  the  farmer. 

Crop  Planting  Begins  Cycle  Whose 

Benefits  Extend  Far  and  Wide 

(By  Bill  Humphries) 

Raleigh.— Recently  compiled  figures:  show 

that  agriculture— the  total  food  and  fiber 


system— continues  to  be  a  major  component 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Farmers  now  make  up  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  national  labor  force,  but  their 
activities  generate  a  huge  ripple  through 
much  of  the  total  economy. 

There  are  3.3  million  workers  engaged  in 
farm  production.  The  labor  force  that  sup- 
plies and  supports  them,  however,  is  more 
than  six  times  as  large,  totaling  20.4  million. 

This  means  the  agricultural  industry  is 
the  nation's  largest  employer.  It  provides 
jobs  for  23.7  million  people— nearly  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  available  work  force  of 
104.7  million. 

In  1980.  economic  activities  generated  by 
agriculture  contributed  nearly  $533  billion 
to  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP).  That 
was  slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  GNP,  which  exceeded  $2.6  trillion. 

The  tremendously  large  agriculture-relat- 
ed contribution  to  the  GNP  came  about  be- 
cause each  farm  dollar  (as  measured  by  con- 
sumer purchases  and  exports)  generated 
$2.30  in  gross  business.  This  is  what  econo- 
mists call  the  "multiplier"  effect  of  agricul- 
tural dollars. 

Farm-produced  goods  account  for  19  per- 
cent of  U.S.  export  earnings  from  all  prod- 
ucts. 

In  1981  the  nation's  agricultural  exports 
totaled  nearly  $44  billion  and  agricultural 
imports  were  $17.4  billion.  Thus,  agricul- 
ture's net  contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  were  $26.6  billion. 

In  nonagricultural  trade,  the  United 
States  last  yeas  incurred  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $60  billion.  Agriculture  reduced  the 
overall  trade  deficit  to  $33.4  billion. 

Oil  is  the  most  costly  U.S.  import  item, 
but  there  are  many  others.  They  include 
automobiles,  cameras  and  electronic  goods 
i'-om  Japan,  wines  from  Europe,  coffee  and 
sugar  and  bananas  from  Latin  America,  dia- 
monds from  Africa,  and  thousands  of  addi- 
tional products  from  all  over  the  globe. 

Com  and  soybeans  are  the  leading  Ameri- 
can farm  exports.  About  one-third  of  all  cul- 
tivated U.S.  cropland  is  used  to  produce  raw 
commodities  for  export. 

Total  agricultural  exports  in  1981  generat- 
ed jobs  for  approximately  1.2  million  work- 
ers, two-fifth  of  whom  were  farmers. 

Agricultural  exports  are  big  business  for 
North  Carolina.  The  value  of  the  state's 
share  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  1980 
rose  to  a  record  $1,222  billion— equivalent  to 
about  a  third  of  the  state's  $3.6  billion  gross 
farm  income  that  year. 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products  constitute 
the  largest  Tar  Heel  agricultural  export, 
with  a  1980  value  of  $664  million.  Shipments 
of  soybeans  and  products  were  valued  at 
$173  iTiillion;  com  and  other  feed  grains  and 
products,  $163  million. 

This  year.  U.S.  tobacco  exports  of  all 
types  are  expected  to  exceed  U.S.  tobacco 
imports  by  about  $2.4  billion- a  hefty  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

For  generations,  tobacco  and  cotton  were 
the  principal  U.S.  export  crops.  In  fact,  to- 
bacco shipments  date  back  to  John  Rolfe  at 
Jamestown  in  1613.  When  the  Civil  War 
b.oke  out  in  1861,  the  South  expected  to 
pay  for  its  military  effort  with  the  proceeds 
from  cotton  exports,  particularly  to  Eng- 
land and  FYance. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  composition  of 
U.S.  farm  exports  has  changed  drastically 
and  volume  has  soared.  The  efforts  of  many 
nations— including  the  Soviet  Union— to  up- 
grade the  diets  of  their  citizens  have  led  to  a 
tremendous  surge  in  worldwide  demand  for 


wheat  and  for  such  major  livestock  feed 
crops  as  com  and  soybeans. 

The  United  States  is  the  major  supplier  of 
these  commodities  for  world  markets. 

Economists  say  the  U.S.  agricultural  In- 
dustry is  able  to  operate  at  a  much  higher 
level  of  efficiency  than  otherwise  because  it 
produces  for  world  markets. 

When  the  farmer  begins  his  spring  plant- 
ing, he  sets  in  motion  a  chain  of  activities 
whose  economic  benefits  extend  far  beyond 
the  farm.  To  produce  he  must  have  seed, 
fertilizer,  fuel,  chemicals,  labor,  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  many  other  items  of 
supply. 

Farm  supply  industries  employ  7.5  million 
workers— about  7  percent  of  the  national 
labor  force.  And  about  12.8  million  people- 
comprising  12  percent  of  the  labor  force- 
are  engaged  in  all  the  varied  activities  asso- 
ciated with  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 
AND  OUR  AILING  NATIONAL 
FARM  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  National  Agriculture  Day.  the  day 
we  set  aside  annually  to  salute  farm- 
ing, the  world's  largest  and  probably 
most  productive  commercial  industry. 
Unfortunately,  Agriculture  Day,  1982, 
is  anything  but  a  happy  occasion.  De- 
spite being  the  single  most  positive 
factor  In  our  balance  of  trade  and  the 
employer  of  a  third  of  our  workforce, 
agriculture  is  ailing  more  this  year 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Depression 
years  of  the  thirties. 

Record  crops,  high  Interest  rates, 
sagging  export  demands,  and  falling 
prices  have  combined  to  produce  the 
lowest  net  farm  Income  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. And  many  of  our  family  farm- 
ers—the backbone  of  our  agriculture 
Industry— simply  caimot  last  much 
longer  if  things  do  not  Improve. 

Just  listen  to  the  sorry  state  of  agri- 
culture, 1982:  Real  farm  income  Is 
forecast  at  the  lowest  level  In  history— 
a  purchasing  power  that  Is  $100  mil- 
lion less  than  that  during  1932.  The 
value  of  agricultural  exports  declined 
last  year  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  decade.  And  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
forced  liquidations  of  farm  operations 
will  top  any  year  since  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  founded  In 
1937. 

Such  statistics,  and  the  slim  likeli- 
hood of  improvement  anytime  soon, 
caused  me  last  fall  to  warn  of  a  farm 
depresssion  reminiscent  of  that  which 
launched  the  great  national  Depres- 
sion of  the  thirties.  And  the  figures  I 
have  seen  since  then  have  only  height- 
ened my  concern,  not  just  for  our  farm 
economy,  but  for  the  survival  of  the 
entire  American  food  producing 
system  as  we  know  It  today.  Regretta- 
bly. I  can  foresee  the  day  when  giant 
agricultural  conglomerates  will  come 
to  dominate  our  farm  economy  be- 
cause they  alone  can  survive  in  our 
farm  economy. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  depressing 
point  to  be  made  on  Agriculture  Day, 
1982,  is  that  this  sorry  picture  does 
not  have  to  be.  Things  do  not  have  to 
be  this  bad.  The  outlook  does  not  have 
to  be  this  bleak.  Existing  Federal  law 
Includes  all  kinds  of  tools  that  can  be 
used  to  help  the  growing  number  of 
farmers  who  are  pushed  to  the  eco- 
nomic brink  by  dwindling  incomes  and 
mounting  debts.  All  the  executive 
branch  has  to  do  is  use  them. 

To  encourage  Just  this.  In  January.  I 
called  on  the  Reagan  administration 
to  Impose  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
foreclosures  of  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loans.  That  same  month.  I 
urged  Imposition  of  a  meaningful,  paid 
set-aside  program  for  farmers.  And  in 
February,  I  asked  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary John  Block  to  make  some  $600 
million  In  emergency  economic  assist- 
ance loans  to  financially  strapped 
fanners.  The  authority  to  do  the 
latter  was  written  into  the  administra- 
tions  own  1981  farm  bill,  which  pro- 
vided little  else  to  ease  the  plight  of 
economically  distressed  farmers.  And 
still  the  administration  would  not  act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  responded  with  a 
meaningless  unpaid  set-aside  program 
that  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on.  by  turning  local  PmHA  of- 
ficials into  virtual  bounty  hunters  for 
farmers  with  delinquent  loans,  by  con- 
sidering yet  another  trade  embargo  af- 
fecting agriculture  and  by  proposing  a 
woefully  inadequate  1983  USD  A 
budget  that  simply  does  not  face  the 
reality  of  today's  ailing  farm  economy. 
In  a  final  act  of  indifference,  when 
one  of  the  few  remaining  beneficial 
farm  programs— the  storage  facilities 
loan  program— ran  out  of  money  last 
month,  the  administration  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  get  it  funded  again. 

Clearly,  our  seriously  ill  agricultural 
economy  came  to  the  wrong  doctor  in 
the  administration  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
And.  just  as  clearly,  something  must 
be  done  or  that  farm  economy  may 
not  survive  much  longer. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  several  of  my  farm  SUte 
colleagues  may  not  be  the  complete 
cure.  But  It  is  an  excellent  initial  pre- 
scription. It  lists  six  specific  steps  the 
administration  can  take  to  put  agricul- 
ture on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  foreclosure  moratorium,  a 
paid  set-aside  and  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program,  these  steps  in- 
clude increased  loan  rates  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  rice;  an  aggressive  ag- 
ricultural export  development  pro- 
gram, and  loan  guarantees  for  builders 
of  gasohol  plants. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  actions 
such  as  a  moratorium  on  PmHA  fore- 
closures do  not  amount  to  charity  of  a 
handout  for  farmers.  Farmers  would 
only  be  eligible  to  defer  loan  payments 
If  they  can  show  that  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  have  left  them  in 
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default.   And  they  must   repay 
after  the  deferral  period  expires. 

To  those  who  might  question  the 
cost  of  these  actions.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  cost  is  minimal  when  com- 
pared to  the  consequences  of  inac- 
tion—the possible  collapse  of  the 
entire  American  food  producing 
system.  And  to  those  who  question 
why  agriculture  merits  special  atten- 
tion when  our  entire  economy  is  ailing. 
I  would  return  to  the  concept  of  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day  itself.  Agricul- 
ture truly  is  America's  heartbeat.  One 
out  of  three  American  workers  is  em- 
ployed, directly  or  Indirectly,  by  agri- 
culture. If  it  were  not  for  agricuRure 
and  airplanes,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  might  put  even  the  na- 
tional debt  to  shame.  And.  at  a  time 
when  we  are  striving  for  Increased  pro- 
ductivity. 1  farmworker  supplies 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  an  incredi- 
ble 78  people. 

Put  auiother  way.  to  a  great  extent, 
agriculture  is  our  American  economy. 
And  if  agriculture  is  healthy,  we  are 
all  healthy.  This  resolution  amounts 
to  a  prescription  for  Immediate  relief 
of  today's  sick  national  farm  economy. 
And  there  is  no  more  appropriate  day 
than  National  Agriculture  Day  to  start 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation.* 


FEDERALISM  AND  FREEDOM-II 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  presented  the  first  part  of 
two  excellent  speeches  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller  on  the  subject  of  federal- 
ism. Today  I  will  present  to  the  Senate 
the  second  of  the  famous  Godkin  lec- 
tures which  Nelson  Rockefeller  deliv- 
ered at  Harvard  University  in  Febru- 
ary 1962. 

The  theme  of  this  lecture  is  summed 
in  the  following  excerpt: 

The  essentiiJ  political  truth  is  that-tod*y 
more  than  ever— the  preservation  of  states' 
rights  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  sUtes' 
responsibilities.  We  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  test  of  leadership  at  the 
sUte  level.  For— so  great  and  urgent  are  the 
demands  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  upon  all  resources  of  the  national 
government— that,  now  as  never  In  our  his- 
tory, state  governments  are  challenged  to 
face  and  meet  the  pressing  domestic  con- 
cerns of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  concept  is  perti- 
nent to  President  Reagan's  New  Fed- 
eralism plan  which  would  restore  the 
responsibility  for  many  basic  services 
to  the  States.  In  view  of  the  continued 
meaning  that  the  Rockefeller  lectures 
have  to  our  current  deliberations.  I 
ask  that  the  address  entitled  "Federal- 
Ism  and  National  Life  "  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 


(Prom  the  Godkin  Lectures,  19621 

II.  Peocralism  and  National  Lint 

(By  Nelson  Rockefeller) 

The  reporU  of  the  death  of  federalism,  so 
authoritatively  asserted  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties.  were,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  exag- 
gerated. It  serves  little  purpose,  however,  to 
dwell  on  the  pitfalls  of  prediction.  The  task 
I  have  set  for  myself  in  this  lecture  Is  to  ex- 
amine the  performance  and  the  expanding 
promise  of  federalism  in  light  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  contemporary  society  for 
social  progress,  economic  growth,  and  politi- 
cal stability.  .  . 

If  one  examines  the  catalogue  of  hopes 
and  fears  before  us  today,  there  appears  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  list  that  confront- 
ed our  countrymen  in  1787  when  the  new 
Constitution,  proposed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  was  submitted  to  the  thirteen 
states  for  ratification.  What  was  the  dia- 
logue between  the  voices  In  praise  of  and  in 
condemnation  of  the  proposed  federal 
frame  of  government? 

The  fears  were  many,  and  they  were  stri- 
dently expressed.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  In  a  series  of  letters  signed  •  Cato." 
Governor  George  Clinton  denounced  the 
Constitution  as  being  as  inconsistent  with 
the  sovereign  rights  and  powers  of  the 
states  as  it  would  be  of  the  civil  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizens."  A  North  Carolina 
preacher  campaigning  for  election  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  ratification  convention  de- 
clared that  "the  proposed  Pederal  City 
would  be  a  fortified  fortress  of  despotism." 
Elsewhere,  critics  attacked  the  powers  given 
to  Congress  by  the  new  Constitution,  con- 
tending that  the  hangman's  noose  "would 
be  among  the  mild  instruments  Congress 
used  to  discipline."  And  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently expressed  criticisms  of  all  was  the 
brooding  fear  that  the  new  government 
would  esubllsh  a  standing  army  to  enslave 
the  people  who  will  be  disarmed." 

Any  catalogue  of  these  laments  reveals 
that  what  most  bothered  these  early  Ameri- 
cans were  quite  specific  fears:  loss  of  sover- 
eignty, arbitrary  central  authority,  loss  of 
freedom  of  action,  loss  of  control  over  their 
own  destiny,  and  a  domination  of  both 
people  and  government  by  provincial  self-in- 
terest. This  was  an  Imposing  list,  and  In 
light  of  their  fresh  recollections  of  oppres- 
sion, none  of  these  fears  could  be  casually 
brushed  aside. 

Side  by  side  with  these  fears,  however, 
were  the  hopes  of  those  patriots  who  per- 
ceived the  far  brighter  side  of  the  promise 
of  American  federalism  under  the  new  con 
stitutlon.  These  were  preeminently  hopes 
for  common  security,  for  assuring  personal 
freedom  and  protecting  civil  rights,  for  eco- 
nomic growth  through  a  wider  free-trade 
area  and  a  common  currency,  and  for  social 
progress  through  the  spread  of  education, 
cultural  Institutions,  and  other  monuments 
of  human  progress  without  which  no  great 
civilizations  can  exist. 

We  all  know,  more  or  less  well,  the  dra- 
matic tale  of  how  hope  prevailed  over  fear 
In  the  launching  of  the  American  federal 
system.  Yet,  as  Andr6  GIde  remarked,  ".  ,  . 
you  know  the  story.  Nevertheless  we  will 
retell  It.  Everything  has  already  been  told: 
but  as  no  one  listens,  we  must  always  be  be- 
glnlng  again. "  ■  Seldom  In  the  long  corridors 


'  771*  Return  of  Uu  Prodigal.  Prrcfied  by  Fitf 
Other  Treatitei.  ftith  Saul  a  Drama  in  Fire  Acts. 
U.  D.  Buny  (London.  1953).  p.  3. 


of  history  can  we  find  a  better  example  of 
where  the  past  can  Instruct  the  present. 

In  that  remarkable  document,  77ie  Feder- 
alist, which  Jefferson  called  "the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  principles  of  government 
ever  written."  Hamilton.  Madison,  and  Jay 
brilliantly  marshalled  the  arguments  for 
the  hopes  of  the  new  government.  The  over- 
riding mission  of  these  men  was  to  demon- 
strate in  political  practice  that  the  "more 
perfect  union"  they  envisioned  would  best 
serve  the  Interests  of  their  countrymen,  and 
thus  to  expound  a  sweeping  federalist  Idea 
beyond  mere  administrative  federation. 

This  was  a  goal  well  outlined  in  the  minds 
of  many  among  the  Pounding  Pathers.  but 
for  most  of  the  people.  It  remained  yet  a 
matter  of  discovery,  persuasion,  and  a  need 
for  unflagging  leadership. 

As  we  review  the  record  after  the  passage 
of  almost  175  years,  the  outstanding  fact  Is 
that  the  federal  framework  of  government, 
as  It  has  evolved  In  the  United  States,  has 
been  a  dramatic  success. 

The  fears  of  those  early  Americans  as 
they  considered  the  new  Constitution  of 
1787  for  ratification  have  not  materialized. 
The  constitutional  authority  of  the  individ- 
ual states  today  is  undiminished.  No  arbi- 
trary central  authority  has  seized  power, 
nor  has  provincialism  crippled  national 
policy.  There  has  been  no  loss  of  freedom  of 
action  by  the  states  nor  of  the  people's  con- 
trol over  their  own  destiny. 

Rather  the  hopes  of  our  forefathers  have 
been  realized.  In  some  respects,  beyond  their 
wildest  imaginings.  The  common  security 
they  sought  has  been  maintained  through 
seven  wars  from  1812  to  Korea— including 
the  terrible  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  in 
which  the  very  life  of  the  federal  union  was 
at  issue.  This  nation's  strength  has  not  only 
tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  freedom's  cause 
in  the  two  great  world  wars  of  this  century: 
It  has  also  been,  for  more  than  16  years 
since  World  War  II.  the  bulwark  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Jefferson  was  convinced  our  federal 
system  would  nourish  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  ol  happiness  in  an  infsint  nation  of 
less  than  four  million  people  with  an  econo- 
my built  around  the  small,  independent 
farmer  and  shop  proprietor.  Yet  this  same 
fundamental  political  system  today  em- 
braces and  serves  an  economy  that  has 
achieved  the  widest  distribution  of  individ- 
ual earning  power  and  wealth  and  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  recorded  history. 
This  is  a  nation  producing  35  percent  of  the 
world's  goods  through  the  organized  effort 
of  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population. 
Such  economic  growth  has  resulted  not  only 
from  achievement  of  free  trade  among  the 
states  and  adoption  of  a  common  currency, 
but  also  from  a  climate  of  economic  freedom 
that  has  unleashed  the  dynamism  and  mo- 
bility, the  inventiveness  and  the  incentive, 
of  free  enterprise. 

It  is  this  economic  growth.  In  turn,  which 
has  made  possible  achievement  of  the  social, 
cultural,  and  educational  goals  our  forefa- 
thers sought.  For  they  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing. In  short,  a  federal  system  that,  over  the 
years,  has  proven  flexible  enough  to  foster 
both  Hamilton's  dream  of  modernized  eco- 
nomic progress  and  Jefferson's  passionate 
regard  for  the  enhancement  of  Individual 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  responsibility.  I 
think  that  Jefferson  would  indeed  be  pleased 
by  the  degree  to  which  his  values  have  been 
preserved  In  Hamilton's  world. 

Why  has  our  federal  system  worked  so 
well?  Why  has  It  been  able  to  foster  and 
adapt  Itself  to  fantastic  growth  and  change 


over  175  years  while  preserving  our  funda- 
mental human  goals? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  feder- 
al idea  and  in  the  leadership  which  it  sum- 
mons. The  truth  is  that  in  our  federal 
system,  the  sources  of  productive  power,  ini- 
tiative, and  innovation  are  to  be  found  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  they  forever 
Interact  on  each  other,  with  the  Initiative 
depending  importantly  on  where  the  most 
dynamic  leadership  exists.  This  means  lead- 
ership with  the  vision  to  anticipate  emerg- 
ing problems  and  shape  the  forces  behind 
them  before  they  overwhelm  us  as  crises. 

As  the  needs  and  desires  of  peoples  are 
perceived,  in  a  federal  system,  they  thus  can 
be  met  as  the  opportunity,  imagination,  and 
energy  of  those  who  staff  the  multiple  posts 
of  power  make  It  possible.  At  one  time  this 
may  mean  the  thrust  of  wholly  private  initi- 
ative that  matches  a  need  with  both  action 
and  ideas.  As  often,  it  will  be  an  agency  of 
state  or  local  government  that  seizes  the  op- 
portunity to  serve.  Or  again— when  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  is  moved  by  a  condition 
not  resolved  by  other  public  or  private  Insti- 
tutions—the national  government  can  and 
will  act  with  the  necessary  boldness  and  un- 
derstanding. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  com- 
plex and  productive  sharing  and  yielding  of 
power.  Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  per- 
sistent and  fundamental  concern  of  our 
people  for  civil  rights. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  states  only  when 
there  was  assurance  that  the  first  ten 
amendments  designed  to  guarantee  individ- 
ual rights  would  be  SMJded.  And  most  of  the 
later  amendments  of  substance  have  had 
similar  purpose.  Such  basic  guarantees  In 
our  society  have  enabled  Individual  states  to 
advance  the  granting  of  additional  privi- 
leges and  enhancement  of  civil  liberties. 
Women's  suffrage,  for  example,  started  In 
Wyoming  in  1869.  51  years  before  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. And  such  action  by  one  state  can 
create  the  issue  and  the  pressure  for  action 
by  other  states  and  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

My  own  State  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
note,  has  been  a  pacesetter  in  effective  legis- 
lation for  individual  opportunity  and 
human  rights.  Over  the  years.  It  has  pio- 
neered In  outlawing  discrimination- based 
on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin— in 
employment,  education,  public  housing, 
multiple  private  housing,  places  of  public 
assembly,  and  common  carriers.  Just  last 
year  we  took  action  to  close  the  final  major 
gap  with  legislation  outlawing  discrimina- 
tion in  multiple  private  housing  and  com- 
mercial space— Including  discrimination  by 
real  estate  brokers  and  mortgage  institu- 
tions. 

The  power  of  the  national  government  Is 
available,  and  in  many  cases  has  been  used, 
to  resist  state  or  local  action  which  might 
deprive  a  person  of  basic  civil  rights.  Thus 
in  the  nlneteen-thirties  it  acted  to  assure 
freedom  to  read  aloud  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  Jersey  City  during  the 
regime  of  Frank  Hague.  And  more  vivid  and 
recent  was  the  action  to  allow  Negro  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  public  schools  in  Little 
Rock. 

There  Is  still  need,  however,  for  more  cou- 
rageous leadership  at  the  national  level, 
both  legislative  and  executive.  For  example, 
discrimination  in  federally  financed  housing 
could  be  eliminated  by  executive  action 
alone. 


DUAL  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  dual  sovereignty  of  sUte  and  national 
governments  has.  thus,  provided  a  practical 
method  of  meeting  truly  national  problems 
without  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary 
central  authority. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  sUtes.  and  their 
willingness  to  exercise  it.  stands  as  one  of 
the  principal  barriers  to  the  creation  of  a 
monolithic  national  bureaucracy  that  would 
stifle  local  Initiative  and  regional  creativity, 
and  threaten  liberty  and  opportunity.  The 
local  governments  have  no  "sovereignty"  to 
counterbalance  federal  sovereignty,  nor  the 
fiscal  power  to  resist  its  blandishments.  And 
this  is  a  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering federal  legislation  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  social  reform,  urban  renewal  and 
the  like,  particularly  If  that  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  bypass  the  states. 

Let  me  give  you,  from  my  owTi  experience 
as  governor,  two  different  examples  of  how 
the  willingness  of  a  state  to  assert  its  sover- 
eignty in  the  face  of  federal  power  has  been 
pr(xluctive  of  good  for  the  people. 

The  first  instance  developed  from  legisla- 
tion which  I  recommended  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  which  the  people  of  New  York 
State  subsequently  approved,  providing  a 
$75  million  program  to  acquire  land  now  for 
adequate  park  and  recreation  facilities,  par- 
ticularly in  fast-growing  metropolitan  re- 
gions, before  these  facilities  disappeared 
through  development  or  became  too  expen- 
sive. 

One  particularly  desirable  site  was  owned 
by  the  federal  government,  which  had  de- 
clared It  surplus.  Acting  under  the  preferen- 
tial policy  established  for  state  and  local 
governments  to  acquire  such  lands,  our 
state  representatives  undertook  negotia- 
tions. These  negotiations,  however,  dragged 
on  and  on.  There  were  differences  as  to 
market  value,  price,  and  for  part  of  the 
property,  appropriate  use.  Finally,  federal 
officials  decided  to  cut  up  the  property  Into 
parcels  and  sell  them  to  private  parties.  To 
save  the  land  for  park  purposes.  New  York 
State  t(x>k  the  position  It  would  condemn 
the  parcels  for  park  purposes  as  soon  as  the 
federal  government  sold  them.  This  proved 
a  turning  point  in  the  negotiations.  The 
state  now  owns  the  property  and  Is  develop- 
ing it  into  a  public  park. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

My  second  example  Is  more  dramatic— the 
asserting  of  state  sovereignty  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  national  government  once  wholly  mo- 
nopolized this  field,  and,  for  military  pur- 
poses, screened  It  in  secrecy  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Since  1954,  private  enterprise  has 
been  permitted  by  federal  law  to  become 
active  In  this  field,  but  it  has  not  been  able 
to  mobilize  sufficient  resources  to  diminish 
significantly  the  federal  government's  ef- 
fective monopoly  In  both  research  and  de- 
velopment. As  a  result,  the  development  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  has  largely  been 
Isolated  from  the  political  and  economic  In- 
stitutions closest  to  the  people.  These  con- 
stricting circumstances  have  in  many  ways 
worked  not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of 
atomic  development  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  also  to  the  detriment  of  the  par- 
ticular localities  and  regions  that  could  ben- 
efit most  from  the  free  play  of  economic 
forces  in  this  new  and  vital  field. 

This  situation  has  been  challenged  and  Is 
being  changed  in  New  York.  For  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  development  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety  are 
critical    and   traditional    responsibilities   of 
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states  and  localities.  Early  in  1959.  we  cre- 
ated an  Office  of  Atomic  Development  to 
meet  these  responsibilities.  ThU  office  has 
brought  a  new  dimension  to  development  of 
the  atom  for  the  peace-time  needs  and  pur- 
poses of  our  state  and  nation. 

Within  a  year  following  New  York's 
action,  and  not  unrelated  to  it.  the  Congress 
for  the  first  time  recognized  and  encouraged 
responsible  state  agencies  to  share  the  task 
of  regulating  atomic  activities.  More  than 
this,  we  have  created  in  New  York  a  respect- 
ed center  to  attract  and  stimulate  new  en- 
terprises in  atomic  development,  research 
and  operations.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  taking  the  next  logical  step. 

The  New  York  Legislature  now  has  before 
it  a  proposal  to  create  a  SUte  Atomic  Re- 
search and  Development  Authority.  By  this 
Authority's  ability  to  raise  funds  through 
public  sale  of  bonds,  it  will  for  the  first  time 
sustain  creative  atomic  development  at  a 
state  and  local  level,  with  the  stimulus  it 
win  bring  to  private  research  and  industrial 
development.  The  Authority— if  approved 
by  the  Legislature— will  operate  the  state's 
new  facility  for  processing  and  storing 
atomic  Industrial  wastes.  And  it  will  launch 
such  new  explorations  of  the  peaceful  possi- 
bilities of  atomic  energy  as  a  reactor  for  the 
testing  of  materials,  a  project  for  desalting 
sea  water,  and  development  of  nuclear  port 
facilities. 

Thus  have  we  been  able  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  this  new  energy  to  our  state 
as  a  source  of  progress  for  our  people  in  the 
fields  of  health,  agriculture,  and  business. 
And  the  total  social  result  will  mean:  new 
jobs,  new  products,  new  industries,  and  new 
knowledge. 

To  match  this  work  on  peaceful  use  of  the 
atom.  New  York  has  pressed  Initiative— and 
prompted  belated  federal  action— in  a  field 
supposedly  an  exclusive  concern  of  the  na- 
tional government:  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense. 

No  state  responsibility  is  more  fundamen- 
tal than  the  protection  of  the  health,  the 
safety,  and  the  well-being  of  each  and  every 
citizen.  For  lack  of  a  truly  serious  effort  at 
the  national  level,  it  is  a  fact  that  our 
people  have  been  vulnerable  and  unprotect- 
ed against  the  hazards  of  possible  nuclear 
attack.  In  the  absence  of  an  effective  na- 
tional effort  to  meet  this  gravely  serious 
state  of  affairs,  it  was  left  to  the  sutes  and 
to  the  Governors'  Conference  to  take  the 
lead— by  action,  by  example,  and  by  advoca- 
cy—to create  the  awareness  and  the  politi- 
cal tensions  that  only  now.  three  years  after 
the  initial  efforts,  have  led  to  a  proposal  for 
an  effective  national  program  to  protect  our 
people.  This  experience  again  strikingly 
demonstrates  that,  under  a  federal  system, 
the  states  can  take  decisive  initiative  In  any 
area  where  the  needs  of  the  people  are  truly 
perceived  and  truly  Involved. ' 

All  these  examples,  drawn  from  divergent 
fields.  Illustrate  the  vitally  important  bal- 
ance between  state  and  national  sovereignty 
within  a  federal  system.  To  hold  this  vital 
balance,  all  of  the  states  themselves  must 
fully  awaken  to— and  act  on— their  responsi- 
bilities   and    their    opportunities.     It     is 


'  Equally  significant  Is  the  (act  that  the  very  type 
and  macnitude  of  national  action  can  be  directly 
shaped  by  state  leadership.  In  November  of  1961. 
for  example,  the  State  of  New  York  appropriated 
1100  million  principally  for  encouragement  of  fall- 
out-shelter construction  near  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  state,  and  in  public  buildings.  It 
was  not  until  after  New  York  State  launched  this 
major  effort  that  the  President  proposed  a  new  fed- 
eral program  similar  In  type  for  the  entire  nation. 


healthy,  then,  that  there  are  movements 
underway  to  remove  the  state  constitution- 
al, statutory,  and  administrative  shackles 
that  have  prevented  many  stales  from  play- 
ing their  proper  role.  For  if  the  sUtes 
ignore  or  evade  their  responsibility  to  act  in 
these  areas,  there  will  be  alternative  to 
direct  federal-local  action.  If  state  inaction 
creates  a  vacuum,  the  federal  government, 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  will 
fill  it. 

Even  without  state  inaction,  however, 
there  is  ever-present  danger  of  direct  feder- 
al-local action  bypassing  the  states.  And  any 
such  tendency  would  be  a  giant  step  toward 
unitary,  monolithic  goverrunent.  The  Kes- 
tenbaum  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi 
dent  Elsenhower,  stated  the  matter  well: 
The  strengthening  of  State  and  local  gov 
emments  is  essentially  a  task  for  the  §tates 
themselves.  .  .  The  success  of  our  federal 
system  thus  depends  In  large  measure  upon 
the  performance  of  the  Stales. " ' 

My  own  Initiation  to  state  government 
was  as  chairman  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Revision  Commission.  One  of  my  first  acts 
as  Governor  was  to  Initiate  the  first  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  New  York  stale  government 
since  the  pioneering  reorganization  of  Gov- 
ernor Alfred  E.  Smith  nearly  40  years  ago. 
To  date  we  have  passed  one  constitutional 
amendment  and  45  statutes  reorganizing 
the  executive  branch  of  New  York  state  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  first  reorganization 
of  our  New  York  state-court  system  In  115 
years. 

nXDUL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  preserving  the 
balance  In  the  federal  system- and  averting 
the  growth  of  arbitrary  central  authority, 
while  meeting  essential  social  and  economic 
needs  requiring  federal  participation- has 
been  the  federal  program  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  states. 

Grants-in-aids  first  appeared  in  .nodem 
form  in  1879.  Ever  since,  they  have  made  it 
possible  to  draw  upon  the  huge  fiscal  re- 
sources of  the  federal  goverrunent  to  meet 
urgent  needs  without  direct  national  admin- 
istration of  the  programs.  By  the  last  year 
of  the  Hoover  administration,  federal  ex- 
penditures under  grant-in-aid  legislation  to- 
talled over  $200  million.  With  the  great 
surge  of  federal  aid  under  the  New  Deal, 
with  postwar  Inflation  and  with  new  post- 
war programs,  federal  grants-in-aid  had 
climbed  to  $2.3  billion  by  1952.  The  value 
and  need  of  such  programs,  however,  have 
been  recognized  by  both  our  national  par- 
ties—as Indicated  by  the  fact  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  their 
sum  had  risen  to  an  annual  $7.3  billion, 
principally  as  a  result  of  a  major  expansion 
of  the  federal  interstate  highway  program. 

Rather  than  promote  arbitrary  central  au- 
thority, the  grant-in-aid  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  states  fiscally,  to 
equalize  opportunity  for  participation  in 
social  programs  and  to  establish  certain 
minimum  standards  of  performance.  A  state 
like  Wyoming  draws  almost  one-third  of  Its 
budget  from  such  grants.  The  comparable 
figure  for  New  York  State  is  barely  eight 
per  cent. 

STATE  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Again,  in  the  spirit  of  our  federal  system, 
state  governments,  in  order  to  preserve  and 
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advance  the  vitality  and  strength  of  local 
governments,  have  themselves  given  grants- 
in-aid  to  equalize  opportunity  and  assist  in 
the  financing  of  education,  highways,  and 
social  programs.  Today  this  New  York  State 
aid  to  localities  reaches  a  sum  six  times  the 
size  of  such  federal  aid.  This  has  enabled 
local  governments  to  continue  to  administer 
services  close  to  the  people,  frequently  on  a 
scale  beyond  the  limited  fiscal  capacities  of 
many  local  communities. 

The  budget  which  I  have  just  submitted 
to  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  for  ex- 
ample, allocated  $1,381,000,000  for  local  as- 
sistance purposes  in  the  form  of  state 
grants-in-aid.  This  is  about  51  per  cent  of  a 
budget  totalling  some  $2.6  billion.  Some 
idea  of  the  growth  of  state  aid  can  be 
gauged  when  one  notes  that  in  this  budget, 
some  $908  million  is  for  aid  to  education— as 
against  $569  million  when  I  took  office 
three  years  ago.  In  other  words  the  State 
Legislature  and  I  will  have  added  $85  mil- 
lion per  year  for  four  successive  years  in  aid 
to  education. 

The  abiding  Importance  of  all  such  federal 
devices  and  orocedures- evolving  over  the 
decades  since  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution— has  been  to  help  meet 
and  dispel  all  initial  fears  that  the  people 
would  lose  control  over  their  own  destiny. 
Innumerable  other  measures  have  helped  to 
secure  that  control.  Suffrage  has  teen 
vastly  extended.  Democratic  procedures  like 
the  secret  ballot,  direct  primaries,  and  popu- 
lar election  of  United  States  Senators  have 
been  Instituted. 

The  federal  government  thus  has  not 
become  an  uncontrollable  colossus,  and  over 
the  years  the  nation's  Congress  has  been  a 
bulwark  of  the  federal  system— its  member- 
ship, and  the  political  pariles  represented 
within  It.  alike  being  state-based.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  Congress  does  not  look 
beyond  local  interests  to  national  and  inter- 
national ones,  but  it  does  provide  an  ever- 
present  voice  for  state  and  local  concerns 
within  the  framework  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment Itself.  As  Governor,  I  recognized 
early  In  my  administration  the  Immpor- 
tance  of  close  cooperation  with  New  York 
state's  45-member  Congressional  delegation. 
We  have  met  periodically  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  A  steering  committee  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation,  chaired  by  a  senior 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives— a 
Democrat,  by  the  way— is  in  continuing 
communication  with  the  state  administra- 
tion in  furthering  state  programs  and  inter- 
ests. 

THE  URBAN  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FEDERAL  IDEA 

There  is  no  greater  challenge  in  our  age  to 
the  inventiveness  of  the  federal  idea  than 
the  surging  tide  of  urbanism.  And  here— 
while  all  three  levels  of  government  in  the 
United  States  are  necessarily  Involved— the 
states  have  a  crucial  role.  Regrettably,  they 
are  only  now  coming  to  recognize  it. 

The  problems  of  urbanism  have  outrun  in- 
dividual local  government  boundaries,  legal 
powers,  and  fiscal  resources.  And  the  na- 
tional government  is  too  remote  to  sense 
and  to  act  responsively  on  the  widely  vary- 
ing local  or  regional  concerns  and  aspira- 
tions. The  states— through  their  relations 
with  local  governments,  their  greater  re- 
sources and  powers,  and  their  closeness  to 
the  people  and  the  problems— can  and 
should  serve  as  the  leaders  in  planning,  and 
the  catalysts  in  developing,  cooperative 
action  at  local-state-federal  levels. 

During  the  last  three  years,  we  have  been 
working  to  adapt  the  structure  of  New  York 
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state  goverrunent  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  urbanism.  Three  new  offices  have  been 
created— an  Office  for  Local  Government, 
an  Office  of  Transportation,  and  an  Office 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Development. 

The  Office  for  Local  Goverrunent  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  for  Information  and  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  for  counties, 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  special  districts. 
In  Its  brief  three-year  lifetime,  it  has  served 
well  In  stimulating  and  facillUting  interlo- 
cal cooperation.  As  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  this  office,  comprehensive  legislation  has 
been  enacted  creating  a  framework  within 
which  local  governments  can  plan  and  work 
together. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  has  concen- 
trated Its  attention  and  efforts  in  the  long 
neglected  area  of  commuter  rail  service  and 
other  metropolitan  transportation  prob- 
lems. This  office.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  administers 
the  state's  new  $100  million  commuter-car 
program,  while  also  conducting  a  series  of 
transportation  planning  and  cost  studies. 

The  Office  for  Urban  and  Regional  Devel- 
opment serves  to  coordinate  the  work  of  our 
own  state  departments  and  agencies— con- 
servation, parks,  highways  and  public 
works,  housing  and  urban  renewal,  com- 
merce and  transportation.  And  It  strives  to 
relate  these  state  activities  to  plans  and  pro- 
grams on  three  other  levels:  local,  regional, 
and  federal. 

Apart  from  these  coordinating  agencies, 
the  state  Is  undertaking  large-scale  substan- 
tive progranu  to  meet  directly  the  growing 
problems  of  urban  life.  In  the  field  of  low- 
rent  housing.  New  York  has  been  a  pioneer. 
It  entered  the  field  In  1926,  well  before  the 
federal  government.  Now,  in  recent  years, 
the  state  has  pioneered  In  the  particular 
sphere  of  middle-Income  housing.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  In  this  sphere  Is  clear- 
ly Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  In  1959,  when 
I  took  office,  45  percent  of  New  York  City's 
population  fell  In  the  middle-Income  brack- 
et, and  yet  only  12  percent  of  the  housing 
being  built  was  In  the  middle-Income  range. 

Since  T  have  been  governor.  I  have  been 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  tap 
the  sources  of  private  capital  to  greatly 
expand  the  privately  sponsored  middle- 
Income  housing  program.  This  past  year  a 
major  break-through  was  achieved  with  cre- 
ation of  the  State  Housing  Finance  Agency 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  financing  of  limited- 
profit,  middle-income  housing  with  90  per- 
cent loans  to  private  builders.  The  agency 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  over  $500  mil- 
lion which  it  raises  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
private  Investors  with  its  mortgages  as  secu- 
rity. In  less  than  a  year,  it  has  already  com- 
mitted $237  million  for  housing  projects 
under  private  ownership. 

In  similar  ways,  the  challenge  of  urban 
problems  across  the  nation  is  being  met 
with  state  and  local  public-works  projects 
which  stagger  the  Imagination  in  size  and 
scope.  The  State  of  California  has  just  ap- 
proved a  $2  billion  bond  Issue  for  water 
supply.  New  York  State  is  completing  a 
thruway  costing  over  $1  billion, 

INTERSTATE  COOPERATION 

All  these  massive  problems  of  urbanism 
also  pose  new  challenges  for  cooperation  be- 
tween and  among  the  states,  as  well  as  for 
local-state-federal  cooperation.  And  al- 
though there  are  striking  examples  of  inter- 
state cooperation,  the  potentialities  for  co- 
operative action  In  this  area  are  virtually 
untapped.  For  interstate  action  can  at  times 
obviate  the  need  for  federal  action,  and 
interstate  action  with  federal  participation 


in  regional  problems  is  only  In  Its  early  In- 
fancy. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey,  through  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  have  success- 
fully worked  together  some  40  years  to  de- 
velop their  joint  port  areas,  including  oper- 
ation of  toll  bridges  and  tunnels  between 
the  two  states.  The  two  states  are  also  di- 
recting the  Port  Authority  to  undertake  a 
$350  million  project  to  construct  a  World 
Trade  Center  In  lower  Manhattan,  and  to 
take  over  the  bankrupt  Hudson  and  Man- 
hattan railroad,  a  crucial  commuter  facility 
running  between  northern  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  City.  This  will  represent  the  first 
time  in  our  country,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
the  proceeds  from  automobile  toll  facilities 
will  be  helping  to  finance  commuter  rail 
transportation.  And  this  same  bl-state  Au- 
thority Is  also  planning  a  fourth  major  air- 
port for  the  New  York  Port  area— at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  more  than  $300  million. 

Such  potentialities  of  interstate  coopera- 
tion have  further  been  dramatically  illus- 
trated in  the  four-state  effort  to  keep  the 
New  Haven  Railway  in  operation.  In  August 
of  1960.  when  the  critical  situation  of  that 
railroad  was  brought  to  our  attention,  I 
Joined  with  the  Governors  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  in  es- 
tablishing the  Interstate  Staff  Committee 
on  the  New  Haven.  This  committee  has 
been  at  work  ever  since  and  has  developed 
an  Interim  plan  to  assure  the  railroad's  op- 
eration until  a  long-range  solution  could  be 
developed.  In  an  unprecedented  example  of 
joint  state  action,  the  four  states  have 
passed  legislation  to  eliminate  $6.2  million 
Guinually  in  taxes  from  the  railroad,  thus 
virtually  freeing  this  railroad  from  all  real- 
property  taxes.  Passenger  fares  were  raised 
ten  per  cent  and,  in  New  York  State,  local 
governments  were  authorized  to  take  over 
passenger  station  maintenance.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  federal  government  has  not  yet 
eliminated  the  ten  per  cent  passenger  excise 
tax,  and  the  recommended  labor-manage- 
ment savings  have  not  been  achieved. 

JOINT  INTERSTATE  AND  FEDERAL  ACTION 

To  meet  regional  problems  satisfactorily, 
however,  there  Is  real  need  for  much  more 
cooperative  planning  and  action  between 
the  states  and  the  federal  government. 

The  New  Haven  Railway— again— is  a  case 
in  point.  This  Is  an  Interstate  railroad  under 
federal  Jurisdiction,  a  vital  artery  for  Inter- 
state commerce  and  national  defense.  Since 
Interstate  action  alone  cannot  guarantee 
the  railroad's  continuance,  the  Interested 
governors  have  requested  the  President  to 
name  a  representative  to  the  Interstate 
Staff  Committee  and  to  establish  a  focal 
point  In  the  federal  government  with  which 
we  could  work  to  resolve  the  railroad's  prob- 
lems. 

We  also  have  urged  upon  the  President 
the  establishment  of  a  transportation  policy 
for  the  United  States.  Unless  there  is  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy  established  by 
the  only  government  with  the  authority  to 
set  one,  there  Is  no  satisfactory  framework 
within  which  the  states,  either  individually 
or  together,  can  act  on  matters  like  the  New 
Haven  railroad  or  the  large  number  of  rail- 
road mergers,  consolidations,  and  control 
proposals  now  pending. 

Another  promising  and  pioneering  effort 
at  Joint  Interstate  and  federal  action  is  the 
recently-created  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Here  the  Governors  of  four  states— 
I>elaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York— sit  with  a  single  representative 
of  the  federal  government  appointed  by  the 
President    as   the   governing   board   of   an 


agency  to  plan  and  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Delaware  River  basin. 

And  yet  a  third  such  example  is  the  Tri- 
State  Transportation  Committee  estab- 
lished in  August  of  1961  by  the  Governors 
of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  New  York 
to  deal  with  transportation  problems  and 
their  relation  to  land-use  patterns  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region.  The  federal 
government  was  Invited  to  have  representa- 
tion on  the  committee,  and  we  are  pleased 
that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  have  been  actively  participating 
through  their  representatives. 

These  three  instances  of  new  action  have 
one  Important  quality  in  common:  in  all 
three,  it  was  the  states  that  took  the  initia- 
tive. Again,  we  are  strikingly  reminded  of 
the  limitless  creative  potential  in  the  feder- 
al idea— if  it  be  but  clearly  seen  and  coura- 
geously applied. 

I  have  drawn  these  explicit  examples— 
from  the  political  laboratory  of  state  gov- 
eriunent— to  suggest  the  range  and  variety 
of  challenges  that  invite  state  Initiative 
within  the  federal  system.  !  believe  they 
dramatically  prove  that  this  is  no  time  for 
states  to  mourn  a  lack  of  challenges— or  a 
lack  of  the  power  to  meet  them. 

The  essential  political  truth  is  that— today 
more  than  ever— the  preservation  of  states' 
rights  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  states' 
responsibilities.  We  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  test  of  leadership  at  the 
state  level.  For— so  great  and  urgent  are  the 
demands  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  upon  all  resources  of  the  national 
government— that,  now  as  never  In  our  his- 
tory, state  governments  are  challenged  to 
face  and  meet  the  pressing  domestic  con- 
cerns of  our  society. 

This,  then,  can  prove  to  be  a  historic 
moment  In  the  long  evolution  of  our  federal 
Idea.  For  It  summons  us  to  remember  and  to 
apply  a  basic  fact  of  American  political  his- 
tory—the fact  that  our  states  are  designed 
to  be  our  great  centers  for  political  experi- 
ment. This- as  Lord  Bryce  discerned  long 
ago— is  perhaps  the  key  role  of  the  state:  to 
be  the  proving  ground  for  ever  new  ventures 
In  free  government.  The  crisis  of  the  nine- 
teen-thirtles  impelled  too  many  of  us  to 
forget  all  this.  As  national  government  was 
hailed  to  be  the  source  of  great  political  Ini- 
tiative, the  state  government  tended  to  fall 
back  into  a  defensive  posture.  They  showed 
themselves  fretfully  concerned  with  rights, 
rather  than  boldly  concerned  with  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  time  is  upon  us  now  to  assert  again 
the  older  and  more  vital  tradition— to  call 
upon  our  states  to  be  active  where  they 
have  been  passive— progressive  where  they 
have  been  timid— creative  where  they  have 
been  merely  cautious.  In  a  word,  it  is  time 
for  the  states  to— lead. 

This  makes  good  history,  good  politics, 
and  good  sense.  But  it  signifies  something 
still  more  meaningful.  It  can  help  to  make 
America,  In  the  eyes  of  a  world  watching 
and  wondering  about  the  fate  of  freedom 
itself,  a  living  proof  of  the  ability  of  free 
men  to  govern  themselves  in  ways  forever 
new,  inventive,  and  inspiring.  And  thus  it 
can  help  the  nation  to  fill  its  role  of  leader- 
ship among  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  Is,  then,  an  historic  challenge.  In  its  full 
sweep,  it  requires  us,  as  Americans,  to  do 
two  things.  It  invites  us  to  look  to  our  past- 
Inward,  upon  our  own  national  experience 
with  the  federal  idea.  And  it  summons  us  to 
look  to  our  future— outward,  in  a  vision  that 
can  embrace  the  destiny  of  all  free  peoples. 
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We  see,  as  we  look  upon  our  own  past,  be- 
ginning with  our  birth  as  a  nation,  the  his- 
toric host  of  achievements  so  closely  bound 
to  our  own  practice  of  the  federal  idea 
the  blending  of  thirteen  separate  sovereign- 
ties Into  a  federal  union  that  would  bring 
civil  order  and  peace— to  a  whole  continent 
.  .  .  the  national  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ple of  personal  freedom,  so  that  all  political 
power  has  been  defined,  limited  and  direct- 
ed to  serve— and  never  to  suppress— the 
people  ...  the  liberation  of  the  creative  en- 
ergies of  a  free  economy,  made  possible  by  a 
political  frameworli  of  order  encouraging  in- 
dividual initiative,  providing  a  common  cur- 
rency, and  widening  the  area  of  free  trade 
and  conunerce  .  .  .  the  unmatched  pace  of 
scientific  and  technological  advance  pro- 
pelled both  by  individual  imagination  and 
capital  accumulation  .  .  .  the  constant— not 
always  swift,  but  never  forgotten— struggle 
to  assure  civil  rights  and  liberties  to  all  citi- 
zens ...  a  struggle  that  once  carried  us  as  a 
people  into  the  chasm  of  civil  strife  and 
a  struggle  that,  even  as  it  scores  new  gains 
each  decade  and  year,  still  demands  proof, 
forever  fresh  and  new.  of  our  faith  In  the 
dignity  of  man  .  .  .  the  struggle,  too.  across 
the  whole  front  of  social  progress,  as  we 
have  sought  to  give  all  men  an  essential 
measure  of  human  and  social  security,  to 
extend  to  all  equal  opportunity,  and  to 
widen  constantly  the  range  of  this  opportu- 
nity—for the  well-being  of  all,  the  self-ful- 
fillment of  each. 

All  these  are  great  and  memorable  attain- 
ments for  a  people.  We  can  and  do  take 
pride  in  them.  And  we  can  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  role.  In  their  achievement,  that  be- 
longs to  the  federal  Idea.  Yet— when  we  look 
outward  upon  this  world  of  the  mldtwen- 
tleth  century— we  must  face  the  clear  chal- 
lenge of  a  paradox.  All  the  triumphs  of  our 
own  national  life  still  do  not  assure  even  our 
national  security  in  the  world  we  live  in.  We 
see.  then,  that  all  the  monumenu  of  the 
past  are  matched— In  number  and  in  great- 
ness—by the  menaces  of  the  present. 

There  Is  the  lack  of  even  simple  safety 
that  we— or  any  nation,  however  mighty  or 
healthy— can  enjoy  In  solitude. 

There  is  the  Inexorable  need  of  all  free 
peoples  to  devise  new  formulas  of  unity— for 
their  physical  security,  their  political  stabil- 
ity, their  economic  progress  ...  a  need 
quite  as  compelling  as  that  which  required 
this  union  of  colonies  into  a  new  nation 
almost  two  centuries  ago. 

There  are  the  Impediments  to  economic 
growth  in  a  world  of  free  peoples  lacking  po- 
litical unity  or  sUbllity— the  tariff  walls 
choking  off  channels  of  trade,  the  artificial 
shielding  behind  these  walls  of  uneconomic 
industries,  the  towering  difficulties  of  cap- 
ital accumulation  in  new-bom  nations,  and 
the  virtual  Impossibility  of  free  economic 
Initiative  in  a  political  world  of  uncertainty 
and  upheaval. 

There  is  the  threat  that  even  such  politi- 
cal bonds  as  do  exist,  among  free  peoples, 
may  be  sundered  by  the  claims  and  rigors  of 
quickening  economic  competlton— as  great 
powers  clash  in  conflict  for  markets  too 
narrow  to  admit  all. 

And  there  is  the  constant,  unrelenting 
menace  of  a  Communist  imperialism— eager 
to  divide  all  free  nations,  prompt  to  fill  all 
political  vacuums,  ready  with  its  own  rude 
version  of  a  world  order. 

All  these  factors  write  their  warning  mes- 
sage to  free  nations  in  letters  tall  said  bold 
enough  for  all  to  read.  It  says  simply:  the 
attempt  of  any  free  nation  today  to  stand 
alone— or  its  refusal  to  strive  toward  new 


and  larger  unity  with  other  free  peoples- 
conveys  no  more  sense  or  realism,  hope  or 
promise,  than  for  a  Massachusetts  or  a  New 
York  to  try  to  pit  itself  against  such  chal- 
lenges and  such  forces.  Thus  are  we  led— by 
our  experience  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation— 
to  turn  and  face  the  world,  and  boldly  seek 
the  answer  to  the  question:  how  can  all  free 
peoples,  so  fatefuUy  bound  together  in  this 
twentieth  century,  attain  such  unity  and 
strength  as  free  men  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury built  upon  this  land  of  ours? 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  DAY 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  con- 
gressional resolution  designating 
March  18  as  Agriculture  Day.  U.S. 
farmers  and  ranchers  certainly  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  for  the  contri- 
bution they  make  to  our  overall  econo- 
my—not to  mention  providing  us  all 
with  an  abundance  of  food. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  we  do 
more  for  U.S.  agriculture  then  desig- 
nate a  day  in  their  honor.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  And,  U.S.  ag- 
riculture is  in  desperate  need  of  action 
to  reverse  an  alarming  trend  of  low 
farm  prices,  high  interest  rates  and 
ever  increasing  costs  of  production. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  In- 
creased farm  productivity  by  over  20 
percent  and  total  farm  output  by  over 
30  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  U.S.  ag- 
riculture contributes  nearly  S50  billion 
in  exports  to  our  balance  of  trade.  Ag- 
riculture employs  one  out  of  every  five 
Americans.  Agriculture  provides  a  full 
one-fifth  of  our  GNP.  These  contribu- 
tions deserve  recognition. 

But,  the  administration,  consumers, 
and  Congress  must  understand  that 
agriculture  will  not  continue  to  pro- 
vide so  much  without  our  support. 

In  the  United  States,  our  food  dollar 
buys  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Yet  farm  prices— the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  producer— are  at  the 
lowest  level  ever  recorded,  despite  the 
continuing  rise  in  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Measured  in  1967  dollars— net 
farm  income  Is  projected  to  dip  to  $5.5 
billion  in  1982.  That  is  nearly  $1.5  bil- 
lion less  than  the  $6.9  billion  yearly 
average  during  the  depression  years  of 
1930-34. 

Low  farm  prices  and  interest  rates 
between  16  and  20  percent  have  sent 
our  farm  economy  into  a  tailspin.  The 
administration  prescribed  low  Govern- 
ment support  prices  and  a  free  market 
to  tKilster  farm  income  and  productivi- 
ty. That  is  like  putting  a  Band-Aid  on 
a  broken  leg. 

We  must  invest  in  agriculture  to 
revive  the  farm  economy.  Every  dollar 
of  farm  income  is  multiplied  five  to 
seven  times  in  benefits  to  the  overall 
economy;  putting  people  to  work, 
building  new  equipment  and  con- 
structing new  homes  and  businesses. 

The  only  effort  I  see  the  administra- 
tion making  to  help  American  farmers 
is  the  set-aside,  or  acreage  reduction 
program.  I  believe  it  is  a  shame  that 


the  only  effort  being  made  to  increase 
farm  prices  is  being  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producer.  Even  if  the 
market  price  for  wheat  increases  15 
percent,  the  producer  in  the  acreage 
reduction  program  is  no  better  off. 

Last  week,  USDA  announced  the 
suspension  of  the  emergency  feed  pro- 
gram. By  suspending  this  program, 
USDA  is  removing  protections  against 
the  unpredictability  of  the  weather 
that  was  provided  for  livestock  produc- 
ers. 

The  emergency  feed  program  was 
designed  to  assist  livestock  producers 
maintain  adequate  levels  of  feed 
during  periods  of  drought.  Suspending 
the  program  is  just  another  example 
of  the  administration's  disregard  of 
the  needs  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana, 
$20,749,000  was  allocated  to  livestock 
producers  during  fiscal  year  1981.  I 
hope  that  this  program  will  not  be 
needed  in  the  coming  years,  but  we 
need  to  have  assistance  in  place  in  the 
event  of  future  drought. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress is  the  farm  credit  situation. 
Farmers  have  seen  their  debt  to  net 
income  ratio  multiply  over  six  times  in 
the  last  10  years.  Today,  every  dollar 
of  net  farm  income  supports  over  $12 
of  debt. 

There  will  be  no  investment  in  new 
machinery  and  equipment  with  inter- 
est rates  at  today's  levels  and  farm 
prices  as  low  as  they  have  ever  been. 
Farmers  are  hard-pressed  to  continue 
their  operations— hoping  that  econom- 
ic conditions  will  improve. 

One  small  form  of  relief,  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  advocated,  is 
calling  for  Secretary  Block  to  release 
$600  million  in  Economic  Emergency 
funding  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Secretary  Block  was  given 
authority  by  Congress  in  the  1981 
farm  bill  to  utilize  this  money.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  that  there  is  an 
adequate  amount  of  financing  avail- 
able through  the  FmHA  increase  in 
operating  loan  money.  Yet,  in  my 
home  State  of  Montana,  no  new  loans 
are  being  considered  to  insure  that 
previous  borrowers  have  loan  money 
available  to  them. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  to  take  all  of  the  blame  for 
the  condition  of  U.S.  agriculture 
today— farm  embargoes  under  past  ad- 
ministrations certainly  took  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration must  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  conditions  facing  U.S.  agri- 
culture. A  free  market  approach  will 
not  alleviate  these  problems  without 
serious  damage  being  done  to  the 
structure  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

I  believe  agriculture  is  a  good  place 
to  begin  our  efforts  at  economic  recov- 
ery. I  would  hope  Agriculture  Day  rec- 
ognizes the  past  contribution  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  made  to  our  econom- 
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ic  well-being.  But,  I  also  hope  that  Ag- 
riculture Day  Is  the  kick  off  for  re- 
newed efforts  aimed  at  improving 
farm  prices  and  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,  for  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion today  to  address  the  growing 
problems  of  agriculture.  I  thank  Sena- 
tor HuDDLESTON  for  his  leadership  and 
I  am  proud  to  support  his  resolution 
as  a  cosponsor. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  Hud- 
dleston  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement.  I  fully 
support  this  effort  to  revitalize  our 
farm  economy  and  will  work  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  summary  follows: 
Summary 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  emergency  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  stabilize  the  farm  economy. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  work  with,  and 
encourage,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
adjust  its  monetary  policy  so  as  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  farmers  must  pay  to 
obtain  credit  for  necessary  production 
items; 

(2)  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, using  the  broad  authorities  vested  in 
them  by  Congress,  should  take  emergency 
action  to  stabilize  commodity  prices  received 
by  farmers  and  provide  credit  assistance  to 
farmers,  including  the  following  actions— 

(a)  a  voluntary  paid  land  diversion  pro- 
gram in  1982  for  producers  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice; 

(b)  increased  price  support  loan  rates  for 
the  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
rice; 

(c)  the  implementation  of  an  aggressive 
agricultural  export  development  program; 

(d)  providing  loan  guarantees  to  finance 
the  construction  of  facilities  to  produce  fuel 
alcohol  from  grain; 

(e)  with  respect  to  farmers  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  are  temporarily 
unable  to  meet  their  debt  obligations  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm  loans- 
CD  permitting  them  to  defer  making  re- 
payments on  the  loans; 

(ID  declaring  a  moratoriiun  on  loan  fore- 
closures; and 

(ill)  permitting  borrowers  to  reamortlze  or 
reschedule  their  loans;  and 

(f)  the  immediate  nationwide  implementa- 
tion of  the  FmHA  economic  emergency  loan 
program;  and 

(3)  the  President,  in  nominating  persons 
for  positions  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  will  become  open  in  1982.  ensure  that 
agricultural  Interests  are  provided  fair  rep- 
resentation on  the  Board.* 


TITLE  I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  hundreds 
of  Colorado's  schoolchildren  have 
written  to  me  in  recent  months  to 
state  what  parents  and  education  ex- 
perts, including  this  administration's 
own,  have  been  telling  all  of  us  for 
some  time:  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  works. 
Heidi  Rhodes  from  Longmont,  Colo., 
puts  it  plainly: 

I'm  a  4th  grader  at  Columbine  School. 
Thanks  to  Title  1. 1  learned  how  to  read  and 
how  to  spell  better.  Please  save  Title  I  at  my 
school. 

In.  Heidi's  case,  as  in  the  case  of  5 
million  participating  children,  title  I  is 
providing  essential  help  in  reading  and 
math  to  low-achieving  elementary  stu- 
dents during  their  most  important, 
formative  years  in  school.  It  is  giving 
these  children  the  chance  to  lead  pro- 
ductive lives  and  it  will  ultimately  save 
the  Federal  Government  billions  of 
dollars  in  welfare,  unemployment  and 
criminal  justice. 

This  administration  proposes  a  39- 
percent  budget  cut  for  title  I,  from  the 
$2.9  billion  currently  appropriated  to 
$1.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  If  en- 
acted, about  2  million  children  would 
lose  title  I  services  and  thousands  of 
schools  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
program.  I  urge  Senators  to  consider, 
briefly,  these  essential  facts  about 
title  I: 

Title  I.  now  known  as  chapter  1  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  Improve- 
ment Act,  is  the  only  federally  funded 
program  that  assures  special  help  for 
educationally  deprived  schoolchildren. 
Since  its  enactment  in  1965.  87  percent 
of  the  Nation's  public  school  districts 
have  used  title  I  to  help  90  mUlion 
low-achieving  children  in  poor  areas 
do  better  In  school. 

Most  title  I  money  is  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  classroom 
aides  to  work  with  carefully  identified 
disadvantaged  children  in  small 
groups.  Funds  are  also  used  to  train 
and  involve  parents  as  classroom  aids, 
and  to  purchase  special  materials  and 
equipment. 

Presently,  only  45  percent  of  the  11 
million  children  who  are  eligible  for 
title  I  assistance,  actually  receive  it.  In 
the  current  school  year,  1981-82, 
14.000  school  districts  and  5.4  million 
schoolchildren  are  receiving  title  I 
services. 

Title  I  works.  Students  in  title  I  pro- 
grams make  significant  gains  in  read- 
ing and  math  because  of  the  services 
they  receive.  One  study  cited  by  the 
Education  Department  reports  that 
title  I  students  show  achievement 
gains  as  much  as  75  percent  higher 
than  students  not  in  title  I. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  indi- 
cates the  resullng  scores  of  disadvan- 
taged students  have  risen  dramatically 
over  the  last  10  years,  and  that  these 
gains  are  attributable  to  title  I. 

Even  this  administration's  top  edu- 
cation spokesman  has  attested  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program.  Educa- 
tion Secretary  Terrel  Bell  told  a  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  last 
year:  "I  can  testify  to  this  committee 
that  our  title  I  programs  are  success- 
ful." 


Mr.  President,  the  39-percent  budget 
cut  for  title  I  proposed  by  this  admin- 
istration would  eliminate  approxi- 
mately 2  million  children  from  this 
program.  A  State-by-State  analysis  of 
the  devastating  impact  of  this  cut  has 
been  prepared  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  conjunction  with 
the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools  and 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  This  analysis  shows 
how  many  children  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  program  in  the  next  2  years. 
I  ask  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>iu>  at  this  point. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

CHILDREN  SERVED  BY  CHAPTER  I  Of  THE  EDUCATION 
CONSOUOATION  IMPiJOVEMENT  ACT-TITIi  I 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  by  what- 
ever criteria  we  evaluate  title  I  remedi- 
al education,  it  is  clearly  a  program 
that  achieves  its  goals.  It  serves  chil- 
dren who  have  demonstrated  needs 
and  has  proven  effective  In  improving 
their  basic  learning  skills.  These  two 
elements— serving  those  In  need  and 
proven  effectiveness— meet  President 
Reagan's  own  criteria  for  identifj^ing 
those  items  which  should  have  highest 
budget  priority. 
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During  the  weeks  ahead.  I  intend  to 
work  closely  with  the  supporters  of 
title  I  In  the  Senate,  both  in  Budget 
Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  to 
insure  full  funding  for  title  I.« 


OPPOSITION  TO  GOLD 
STANDARD  INSIGNIFICANT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  In  a  poll 
made  available  to  the  Institute  on 
Money  and  Inflation  commissioned  by 
a  major  multinational  firm,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  often  proclaimed 
opposition  to  the  gold  standard  may 
be  mostly  a  media  creation.  Ten  per- 
cent of  Americans  say  they  do  not 
wtuit  one.  The  corollary  to  that  discov- 
ery Is  that  only  a  few  more  (14  per- 
cent) say  that  they  do  want  one. 

In  other  words,  the  key  discovery 
here  Is  that  the  move  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard would  meet  Edmost  no  popular  op- 
position, whereas  a  move  to  an  Infla- 
tion-proof currency  would  meet  with 
the  overwhelming  support  that  has 
been  indicated  by  poll  results  indicat- 
ing Inflation  and  interest  rates  are  the 
chief  economic  problems. 

The  reasons  some  people  support  or 
oppose  a  gold  standard  are  often  inter- 
esting, and  Indicate  that  some  of  the 
media  campaign  against  a  gold  stand- 
ard has  been  absorbed  by  the  mind  of 
the  average  American.  Even  so,  40  per- 
cent more  Americans  support  the  gold 
standard  than  oppose  it. 

The  Institute  on  Money  and  Infla- 
tion has  done  an  outstanding  service 
concerning  this  poll.  It  is  consistent 
with  other  work  the  institute  has  done 
in  recent  years  to  bring  closer  the  day 
that  we  have  a  monetary  standard. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Institute  on  Money  and  In- 
flation entitled,  "Opposition  to  Gold 
Standard  Shallow"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

OrrosiTioN  to  Oou>  SrAjroAito  Shallow 

The  Institute  on  Money  and  Inflation  has 
received  permission  to  publish  details  of  a 
recent  poU  conducted  on  "public  kjiowledge 
and  awareness  of  the  Oold  Standard."  The 
analysis  indicates  that  fewer  than  10  per- 
cent of  Americans  actually  oppose  a  new 
gold  standard.  Indicating  that  there  would 
be  few  political  obstacles  to  a  move  in  that 
direction  by  the  President.  The  poll  also 
shows  that  not  many  more  people  advocate 
a  gold  standard.  In  other  words,  most  Amer- 
icans don't  care  what  kind  of  monetary 
system  they  have.  Other  opinion  polls  have 
consistently  shown,  over  the  past  decade, 
that  Americans  want  a  stable  dollar.  Infla- 
tion remains  the  number  one  national  prob- 
lem in  the  minds  of  most  Americans. 

The  key  question.  "Are  you  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  returning  to  a  gold  standard?" 
turned  up  the  following  results:  14  percent 
favor.  10  percent  oppose,  and  76  percent 
either  "don't  care,"  "don't  know."  or  gave 
"no  response. " 

Among  those  who  responded  either  "pro" 
or  "con":  66  percent  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 60  percent  of  those  who  attended  col- 
lege but  did  not  graduate,  and  47  percent  of 
college  graduates  favored  the  gold  standard. 


Even  among  college  graduates,  67  percent 
did  not  express  an  opinion. 

By  age,  again  among  those  who  did  have 
opinion,  only  those  in  the  35-44  group  did 
not  show  a  majority  in  support  of  a  gold 
standard:  that  group  split  50/50  percent: 
though  80  percent  of  those  In  this  age  group 
were  in  the  undecided  categories. 

Geographically,  only  in  the  North  Central 
part  of  the  nation  did  a  majority,  57  percent 
of  those  who  responded  "pro"  or  "con"  <13 
percent  of  the  whole  sample),  express  oppo- 
sition. The  "liberal "  Northeast  produced  14 
percent  in  favor,  and  9  percent  opposed.  In- 
terestingly. It  was  in  the  North  Central 
region  that  the  smallest  percentage  of 
people  correctly  understood  what  was 
meant  by  a  gold  standard:  49  percent  were 
either  correct  or  partially  correct,  while 
other  areas  averaged  over  55  percent  in  the 
same  measurement. 

When  asked  about  the  advantages  of  a 
gold  standard,  a  larger  number  of  people 
had  views  to  express.  Twenty-seven  percent 
thought  a  gold  standard  "gives  us  economic 
sUbillty"  or  "would  curb  inflation.  "Eleven 
percent  said  "the  dollar  would  be  worth 
more":  7  percent  said  a  gold  standard  "backs 
up  paper  money."  Three  percent  said  "less 
money  (would  be)  circulated  (or)  printed," 
and  an  equal  number  believed  "'people 
would  do  better,"  that  It  would  be  "better 
for  poor  people,"  produce  a  ""better  standard 
of  living, "  and  that  "people  (and)  foreign 
countries  would  have  more  confidence  in 
the  dollar."'  One  percent  said  that  "people 
(and)  government  would  have  to  pay  for 
what  they  buy  (and)  have  less  credit." 
Twenty-three  percent  saw  "no  advantages." 
and  33  percent  gave  other  reasons  or  did  not 
know. 

Perhaps  most  revealing  are  the  verbatim 
comments  which  were  recorded  by  the  poll- 
ster, indicating  that  many  people  do  think 
seriously  about  money,  but  that  like  many 
politicians  and  economists,  they  have  some 
curious  ideas  about  It. 

Following  are  some  of  the  comments  re- 
corded, with  the  terms  "(pro)"  or  "(con)"  in- 
dicating the  basic  position  expressed  by 
those  who  made  them.  First,  the  comments 
received  when  the  pollster  asked  what 
would  be  the  advantages  of  a  gold  standard: 
"History  shows  we  fare  better  with  the 
gold  standard  .  .  ."  (pro)  "Won't  be  as  much 
paper  money  being  circulated  .  .  ."  (pro)  "It 
will  never  make  It.  There  Is  too  much  paper 
money  around  to  get  rid  of."  (con)  "We'd 
have  gold  to  back  up  our  money.  Wouldn't 
print  so  much  money  .  .  ."  (pro)  "It  would 
be  stable  and  a  security  factor— people 
would  feel  more  secure  if  there  were  some- 
thing behind  the  paper  we  print  to  back  It 
up  .  .  . "  (pro)  "".  .  .  (M)ore  favorable  to 
poor— gold  Is  more  profitable  for  the  poor 
.  .  ."  (con)  ■".  .  .  (R)etum  of  the  value  of  the 
current  dollar  .  .  ."  (pro)  "".  .  .  (A)chieves 
economic  stability  .  .  ."  (con)  "'.  .  .  (H)elp 
level  out  inflation,  a  more  solid  monetary 
situation  .  .  ."  (pro)  "The  economy  would  be 
In  better  shape  .  .  .  Once  they  changed,  the 
economy  went  crazy  .  .  ."'  (pro) "".  .  .  (H)elps 
inflation  .  .  . "  (pro)  ".  .  .  (O)lve  a  daily  de- 
terminable price  to  the  dollar  .  .  ."  (con) 
"Our  dollar  would  be  worth  more  Instead  of 
35  or  36  cents,  and  put  more  In  perspective 
.  .  ."  (pro) "".  .  .  (C)urb  inflation  because  the 
dollar  will  be  backed  and  they  will  issue 
more  money  .  .  . "  (pro) 

Then,  the  comments  made  in  response  to 
a  request  to  list  the  disadvantages  of  a  gold 
standard: 

"The  country  that  handles  or  controls  the 
gold  has  the  upper  hand  .  .  ."  (con)  ".  .  . 


(H)ard  to  carry  around  .  .  ."  (con)  "There 
isn't  enough  gold  and  it  isn't  practical  .  .  ." 
(pro)  "'.  .  .  (N)ot  as  much  money.  People 
would  have  to  limit  their  lifestyles  .  .  ." 
(pro)  ".  .  .  (J)ust  like  we  are  now  .  .  ."  (pro) 
.  .  (E)conomy  based  on  faith  in  govern- 
ment .  .  ."  (con)  '"People  would  not  be 
spending  money  as  freely  as  they  have  been 
.  .  ."'  (pro)  "Foreign  countries  could  call  on 
us  to  redeem  our  dollars  with  gold  which  we 
may,  or  may  not,  have  .  .  ."  (con)  "'The 
trade  balance  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  would  be  more  stable.  .  .  ."  (pro) 

In  coding  the  question,  ""What  Is  meant  by 
a  gold  standard?"'  the  pollster  used  a  dic- 
tionary definition:  '"A  monetary  standard 
under  which  the  basic  unit  of  currency  is 
equal  In  value  to  and  exchangeable  for  a 
specified  amount  of  gold."  Some  of  the  defi- 
nitions offered  by  those  polled  follow: 

.  .  (B)ased  on  the  value  of  gold  as  op- 
posed to  the  value  of  the  dollar  .  .  ."  "They 
want  the  gold  to  back  the  money  .  .  ."  "Our 
currency  would  be  equivalent  to  its  worth  in 
gold  .  .  .  .  (Dike  bar.  Instead  of  having 

gold  reserves  in  Ft.  Knox,  Instead  of  having 
paper  money  ..."  "We  have  gold  In  the 
Treasury  to  back  up  the  gold  that  is  print- 
ed." ""The  gold  standard  Is  when  the  govern- 
ment says  we  have  X  amount  of  gold  and 
sets  a  standard  and  says— $1.00  is  worth  23 
grams  of  gold  or  an  X  amount  of  gold  .  .  ." 
.  .  (I)ts  a  standard,  more  or  less,  a  value 
as   standards   to   go   by   .  .  .  .   (T)he 

money   market,   value   of   the   dollar   .  . 
""(D)ollars  backed  by  gold  .  .       ""(W)€  pay 
everything  in  bills  .  .  ."  "The  gold  standard 
controls    your    money.    Buys    gold,    which 
backs  your  money  .  .  .  .  (B)aslng  all 

economic  transactions  on  gold  value,  specif- 
ic goods  tied  to  the  value  of  gold  .  .  "'.  .  . 
(U)slng  gold  as  money  .  .  ."'  "It  would  direct- 
ly tie  the  value  of  currency  to  gold  bullion 
.  .  ."  "(H)ave  to  have  gold  to  back  our  cur- 
rency .  .  ."  "The  gold  standard  Is  a  way  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  Is  backed  by 
some  of  the  gold  stored  in  the  vaults  de- 
pending on  what  percentage  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  is  backed  by  gold.  .  . 

Under  the  agreement  IMI  has  made  with 
those  who  commissioned  the  poll,  we  cannot 
release  their  name,  but  we  would  be  glad  to 
provide  photocopies  of  the  statistical  break- 
down of  the  responses  to  the  questions 
asked. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  there  are  some 
problems  with  this  particular  poll.  Although 
it  might  have  produced  slanted  responses, 
we  would  have  liked  to  see  the  question. 
"The  President  has  promised  a  "stable 
dollar."  Do  you  think  the  adoption  of  a  new 
gold  standard  would  enable  him  to  keep 
that  promise?"  Or  ""In  the  past,  a  gold 
standard  has  worked  to  stop  inflation.  Do 
you  think  the  United  States  should  adopt 
one  today?"  Or  "Do  you  feel  that  a  gold 
standard  would  help  cure  Inflation?"* 


BRAVERY  IN  THE  AIR  SAVES 
LIVES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  dra- 
matic story  of  personal  heroism  and 
bravery  which  took  place  recently  in 
Rhode  Island. 

On  February  21.  1982.  a  Pilgrim  Air- 
lines commuter  plane,  carrying  10  pas- 
sengers and  a  crew  of  2,  en  route  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  crashlanded  on 
the  ice-covered  Scltuate  Reservoir  In 
Scltuate.  R.I. 
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The  crash  occurred  after  a  fire  start- 
ed In  the  plane's  cockpit,  severely 
burning  the  pilot  and  the  copilot.  De- 
spite flames  which  were  burning  their 
legs,  and  intense  heat  in  the  cabin,  the 
pilot,  Thomas  Prinster  of  North 
Kingstown.  R.I..  and  the  copilot.  Lyle 
Hogg  of  Groton.  Conn.,  were  able  to 
bring  the  plane  down  on  the  ice-bound 
Scltuate  Reservoir. 

Despite  their  severe  bums.  Prinster 
and  Hogg  helped  their  passengers  out 
of  the  downed  plane  and  onto  the  ice. 
Tragically,  one  passenger  died  in  the 
crash.  The  heroic  actions  of  the  pilots, 
however,  prevented  a  heavier  loss  of 
life.  Prinster  was  hospitalized,  initially 
In  critical  condition,  with  bums  over 
50  percent  of  his  body.  He  remains 
hospitalized  in  serious  condition.  Hogg 
suffered  bums  over  a  quarter  of  his 
body. 

The  survivors,  in  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  crash,  hugely  praised 
the  bravery  of  Prinster  and  Hogg. 
With  the  flames  blackening  their  legs. 
Prinster  and  Hogg  battled  Intense 
heat  and  blinding  smoke— flying  with 
their  heads  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
plane— to  locate  the  reservoir  and 
bring  the  plane  down  in  what  was  de- 
scribed by  survivors  as  a  smooth  land- 
ing on  18  to  24  inches  of  Ice. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  heroic 
actions  of  Thomas  Prinster  and  Lyle 
Hogg,  and  wish  them  Godspeed  in 
their  recovery.* 


THE  M-1  MAIN  BATTLE  TANK 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  recall  any  weapon  system  in 
recent  memory  that  has  been  treated 
more  critically  by  the  press  than  the 
Army's  M-1  main  battle  tank. 

Much  of  that  criticism  has  focused 
on  problems  that  appeared  during  the 
development  and  testing  of  the  tank— 
the  very  stages  during  which  such 
problems  are  expected  to  appear.  And 
though  the  major  discrepancies  have 
now  been  corrected,  findings  from  1 
and  2  years  back  are  repeatedly 
dredged  up,  dusted  off,  and  replayed 
in  the  press  with  a  freshness  that 
would  lead  the  reader  to  conclude  that 
our  Army  can  neither  fix  tanks  nor 
read  newspapers. 

Those  of  us  who  monitor  these 
weapons  programs  on  a  regular  basis 
find  this  flow  of  misinformation  par- 
ticularly frustrating.  At  a  time  when 
the  Government  Is  attempting  to  ful- 
fill the  public  mandate  to  strengthen 
our  Nation's  defenses,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  public  know  the  truth  about 
such  major  programs  as  the  M-1  tank. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  two  recent  articles  on  the 
M-1.  They  are  both  from  respected 
publications,  the  Economist  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  both 
focus  on  recent  Information  about  the 
tank. 


Of  particular  note  is  the  Economist 
article  by  a  British  author.  Since  any 
major  conflict  involving  the  M-1  will 
most  likely  occur  on  their  side  of  the 
Atlantic— In  defense  of  NATO  terri- 
tory—the opinions  of  our  NATO  allies 
should  not  be  lightly  regarded. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Economist,  Mar.  13,  1982] 
A  Tank  Ahead  or  Russia 

The  first  batch  of  the  American  army's 
new  Abrams  tanks,  protected  by  Chobham 
armour  and  propelled  by  a  t>owerful  gas-tur- 
bine engine,  has  started  to  arrive  in  West 
Germany.  This  new  tank  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  Warsaw  pacts  tanks:  Its  speed  and 
agility  could  start  a  minor  revolution  in  ar- 
moured warfare.  Our  defence  correspondent 
went  to  watch  it  in  action— and  operate  it 
himself. 

The  three  most  important  things  a  good 
tank  needs  are  mobility,  protection  and  fire- 
power. The  Abrams  represents  a  huge  ad- 
vance in  the  first  two  of  these  requirements. 
Its  l,500-hor8epower  turbine  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  diesel-drlven  tanks  of  the 
past.  This  engine  can  push  the  Abrams  from 
zero  to  20  miles  per  hour  in  four  seconds 
and  can  carry  it  effortlessly  over  the  rough- 
est terrain.  The  tank  is  simple  to  drive.  Its 
near-miraculous  suspension  makes  banging 
over  tree  stumps  no  more  troublesome  than 
riding  a  bicycle  on  the  high  street.  Crews 
will  stay  fresher  longer. 

A  turbine  engine  is  more  powerful  than  a 
diesel  (In  relation  to  its  weight);  it  is  much 
quieter;  it  creates  no  tell-tale  smoke;  and  it 
needs  no  warm-up.  But  it  is  a  fuel  hog.  At  35 
miles  per  hour  on  the  road,  the  Abrams 
bums  around  2Vt  gallons  a  mile,  roughly  a 
fifth  more  than  a  diesel  would.  Stop-start- 
ing along,  it  may  bum  three  or  four  times  as 
much.  On  average,  the  Abrams'  turbine  wlU 
probably  use  twice  as  much  fuel  as  a  diesel. 

The  combination  of  the  tank's  high  fuel 
consumption  and  its  speed  is  going  to  oblllge 
the  American  army  to  change  Its  fuel- 
supply  methods,  which  are  still  based  on  or- 
dinary trucks  moving  on  roads.  (General 
Patton  outran  his  fuel  trucks  in  the  second 
world  war  with  tanks  travelling  at  about  a 
third  the  speed  of  the  Abrams).  The  army 
may,  for  example,  have  to  invent  a  tracked 
vehicle  to  carry  Its  fuel.  The  Abrams'  speed 
wUl  also  require  new  tactics  and  control  ar- 
rangement. More,  smaller  tank  companies 
have  already  been  created,  and  field  com- 
manders now  travel  in  the  tanks  rather 
than  In  (too  slow)  command  vehicles  In 
their  wake. 

The  tank's  main  protection  Is  a  version  of 
the  Chobham  armour  developed  by  Britain, 
which  was  designed  to  resist  both  shaped 
charges  and  long-rod  penetrator  projec- 
tiles—the  two  principal  anti-tank  weapons 
in  use  today.  It  has  an  innovative  ammuni- 
tion storage  system;  a  full  load  of  ammuni- 
tion can  be  blown  up  in  its  locker  without 
injuring  the  crew. 

The  tank's  main  weapon  is  the  105mm 
rifled  gun  the  Americans  already  use  (also 
designed  in  Britain)  which,  with  modem 
ammunition,  can  still  knock  out  any 
Warsaw-pact  tank.  To  shoot,  the  gunner 
moves  the  sight  to  the  target,  tracks  the 
target  for  three  seconds,  and  then  trigger 
the  laser  range-finder,  which  tells  the  com- 
puter the  precise  range.  The  computer  then 
aims  the  gun  where  the  target  wUl  be  when 
the  shell  gets  there. 


By  day  the  sight  is  a  normal  telescope;  by 
night  It  is  an  infra-red  sensor  which  pro- 
vides almost  as  good  a  picture.  This  is  a 
similar  system  to  that  used  by  other  exist- 
ing tanks,  but  the  Abrams  will  be  able  to 
shoot  on  the  move  more  accutately  because 
it  has  a  better  suspension  system  and  a 
better  way  of  keeping  the  sight  on  the 
target  when  the  tank  Is  pitching  over 
bumpy  terrain. 

The  Abrams  has  been  attacked  In  the 
American  press  because  of  its  cost  and  be- 
cause It  lacks  a  bulldozer  blade.  Both  criti- 
cisms seem  wide  of  the  mark.  The  cost  In 
today's  dollars  (Including  research  and  de- 
velopment) is  about  $1.5m  per  tank.  So  the 
cost  of  15-20  tanks  Is  about  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  one  mcxlem  fighter  aircraft.  This  Is 
about  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  second  world 
war. 

Bulldozer  blades  on  tanks  are  used  mainly 
to  clear  away  small  obstacles;  they  can  also 
dig  tanks  in.  Most  armies  equip  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  tanks  with  blades.  The 
blades  are  always  mechanically  troublesome 
and  slow  the  tank  down.  Digging  In  a  tank  Is 
arguably  bad  tactics  anyway. 

The  Abrams  does,  however,  have  several 
snags.  The  tank  commander  needs  a  360- 
degree  viewer  Instead  of  the  present  peri- 
scopes. The  starter  motor  fails  regularly— a 
disaster  for  a  tank  that  must  be  shut  down 
whenever  possible,  to  save  fuel.  There  is  no 
auxiliary  power  supply  to  operate  the  turret 
and  sight  when  the  tank  is  parked.  The  tur- 
bine has  to  be  started  every  two  hours  or  so 
to  maintain  the  batteries'  power.  Despite 
these  troubles,  the  Abrams  crews  and  their 
commanders  are  full  of  praise  for  their  new 
tank. 

The  arrival  of  the  Abrams  puts  NATO  a  big 
step  ahead  of  the  Warsaw  pact.  It  will  take 
years  for  the  communist  armies  to  replace 
their  50,000  tanks  with  a  machine  that 
could  cope  with  the  Abrams;  and  by  then 
the  west  may  have  moved  even  further 
ahead.  If  the  Abrams  and  its  cousins— the 
German  Leopard-2  and  the  British  Chal- 
lenger—can be  deployed  fast  enough.  Nato 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  eliminating  the 
imbalance  in  tank-power  between  itself  and 
the  Warsaw  pact.  This  should  sharply 
reduce  the  danger  of  a  Russian  attack  In 
central  Eurojje. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
15.  1982} 

Over  BtrinacRs,  Through  the  Fields  n  the 
M-1  Tank  We  Go 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

Dlna  Rasor,  meet  Steve  Armstrong. 

Yes,  Dlna,  I  know  you're  the  Wonder 
Woman  of  whlstleblowers.  As  director  of  the 
Project  on  Military  Procurement,  you've  un- 
earthed much  of  the  critical  Information  on 
Pentagon  weaponry.  And  no  doubt  you've 
forced  the  g.^nerals  and  admirals  to  make 
improvements  in  such  costly  and  controver- 
sial beasts  as  the  M-1  Abrams  tank. 

But  I  think  it  would  help  to  see  things 
from  Steve's  point  of  view,  too.  He's  a  young 
staff  sergeant,  In  his  20s  like  you,  and  a 
family  man  from  Ohio  with  twin  six-year- 
old  girls.  He  spent  three  years  In  West  Ger- 
many staring  across  the  border  of  the  Ivans 
and  Vanyas  in  their  T-64  and  T-72  tanks 
and  leaves  soon  for  another  hitch  with 
NATO.  Steve's  an  M-I  tank  commander. 

The  criticisms  of  the  M-1  are  well  known. 
It  costs  five  times  as  much  as  when  it  was 
Introduced.  It  breaks  down  often.  It's  an  In- 
credible gas-guzzler.  You've  brought  much 
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of  thl»  to  light.  Dlna,  for  which  aU  cost-con- 
scious Ameiicfins  should  be  grkteful. 

The  Army  laid  on  a  public  relations  coun- 
terblltz  the  other  day  to  defend  the  M-1. 
Generals  and  colonels  and  majors  with 
charts  and  graphs  spent  three  hours  taking 
on  the  criticisms  of  the  M-1  point  by  point. 
and  I  must  say  they  did  it  forthrightly  and 
with  some  persuasion. 

The  brass  would  not  have  to  drive  the  M-1 
In  a  shooting  war.  of  course.  80  it  was  even 
more  interesting  to  hear  from  the  enlisted 
men  they  had  flown  up  from  Port  Knox. 
Ky.  Men  like  Jim  Miller  from  Amarillo. 
Texas,  a  sergeant  first  class  who  was  wound- 
ed in  Vietnam.  Or  Kevin  Crowley  from  Min- 
neapolis. Just  a  few  years  out  of  high  school 
and  earnestly  trying  to  grow  a  moustache. 

First,  MaJ.  Oen.  Jim  Maloney  tried  to  ex 
plain  the  cost  escalation  by  comparing  the 
M-l  to  the  "Oldamoblle  Vlstacruiser  with 
lots  of  goodies  on  It"  he  bought  in  1973.  It 
had  a  price  tag  of  tS.OOO  then,  but  would 
cost  $14,000  now. 

The  difference  with  the  M-1  is  more  star- 
tling: $507,000  apiece  in  1973.  $3.6  million 
now.  The  Army  says  14  percent  of  this  can 
be  accounted  for  In  "value  added"  improve- 
ments like  better  armor  and  more  protec- 
tion against  biological,  chemlcai,  and  radio- 
logical attack.  Five  percent,  the  Army 
admits,  is  growth  for  which  they'll  accept 
the  blame,  but  the  rest  (81  percent)  is  Just 
plain  old  inflation.  Without  that,  the  gener- 
al said,  the  M-1  would  cost  1604.000  today 

Tes,  the  M-1  does  swUl  fuel  like  there  was 
no  OPEC,  the  Army  says,  but  we  knew  it 
would.  After  aU,  It  Is  argued.  It  has  twice  the 
power  of  Its  predecessor,  the  M-60.  And  for 
1,500  horsepower  and  a  60- ton  behemoth  de- 
signed to  leap  hills  at  45  miles  per  hour,  you 
aren't  going  to  get  a  ToyoU. 

Yes.  the  M-l's  track  life  Is  only  about  half 
what  we's  like  (3,000  miles),  but  we're  work- 
ing on  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officers 
argued,  system  reliability  has  exceeded 
design  goals:  350  "mean  miles  between  fail- 
ure" instead  of  330. 

Well,  the  reporters  eyes  were  beginning  to 
glaze  over  with  all  these  numbers,  so  the 
Army  PR  men  pulled  out  their  ace:  They 
helicoptered  us  out  to  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Oround  in  Maryland  and  let  us  play  with 
the  M-1  and  the  older  M-«0. 

We  watched  them  lunge  around  a  muddy 
field  like  two  iron-sized  target  3,000  meters 
away.  Naturally  the  M-1  won. 

Then  they  let  us  do  it,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes I  was  Oeorge  Patton  himself  (actually. 
George  C.  Scott  playing  General  Patton). 
With  a  grin  full  of  dirt,  I  crashed  through 
hedgerows  and  leaped  over  buiikers.  blast- 
ing away  at  Nazi  machinegun  nests.  "Slow 
down!"  the  instructor  yeUed,  but  how  often 
does  a  middle-aged  boy  get  to  play  with  a 
$3.6  million  toy?  There  was  no  slowing 
down. 

I  was  seeing  things  from  Steve  Arm- 
strong's point  of  view. 

"I'm  glad  they  listened  to  the  troops  for  a 
change,"  he  said,  watching  an  M-60  strain 
up  a  60  degree  grade  while  the  M-1  whizzed 
up  without  much  effori.  "I  can  move  faster 
on  the  battlefield  and  support  more  people. 
I've  got  more  things  to  contend  with  now, 
like  anti-tank  missiles.  With  the  M-1,  the 
power  and  speed  are  available,  and  I  don't 
have  to  hope  that  I  won't  get  hit." 

At  day's  end,  I  felt  grateful  to  both  you 
and  Steve.  Dlna.  You  for  forcing  the  Army 
to  build  what  we  all  hope  will  be  a  better 
tank.  And  Steve  for  knowing  how  to  use  it. 
Just  in  case.  You're  both  good  patriots.* 
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past  few  months  a  good  number  of  my 
col]eag:ues  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  ex- 
pressed growing  interest  In  the  issue  of 
military  reform:  Making  our  military 
more  effective. 

The  goal  of  military  reform  is  to 
bring  our  defense  priorities  back  into 
line  with  what  history  tells  us  Is  Im- 
portant in  winning— and  therefore.  In 
deterring— wars.  We  believe  problems 
exist  in  each  of  the  three  basic  build- 
ing blocks  of  our  military:  Personnel, 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  hardware. 
And  we  believe  the  problems  will  not 
be  solved  by  merely  spending  mose  on 

Mr.  President,  the  military  reform 
movement  will  continue  to  grow  as  the 
expanding  size  of  the  defense  budget 
focuses  public  attention  on  the  issue 
of  military  effectiveness.  As  an  exam- 
ple, an  editorial  in  the  February  28 
edition  of  the  Denver  Post  examines 
the  fallacies  In  the  administration's 
proposed  defense  budget  and  suggests 
that  a  proposal  by  my  colleague  from 
Colorado.  Congresswoman  Pat 
ScHROEDER.  may  help  correct  some  of 
those  fallacies. 

Unless  the  administration  can  prove 
that  huge  increases  In  the  defense 
budget  will  produce  a  strong  defense, 
it  may  lose  the  overwhelming  consen- 
sus on  defense  It  enjoyed  when  it  took 
office.  Indeed,  the  administration's 
mandate  was  not  to  write  the  Penta- 
gon a  blank  check;  rather,  It  was  to  im- 
prove our  national  defense.  Doing  that 
requires  more  than  just  spending 
money;  it  requires  spending  money 
wisely  and.  In  many  cases,  making  Im- 
provements In  our  military  that  re- 
quire no  money  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Recoro  the  February  28  editorial  from 
the  Denver  Post. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TKR-rOOT  Rdssiahs? 

During  the  19508,  a  Joke  circulated  about 
efforts  of  the  n.S.A.  and  the  USSR  to 
"psyche"  each  other.  In  the  "0"-rated  ver- 
sion, the  Soviets  decided  to  unnerve  the 
Americans  by  ordering  army  bunk  beds 
from  a  U.S.  manufacturer— and  specifying 
the  beds  had  to  be  10  feet  long. 

As  expected,  the  patriotic  liedmaker 
passed  this  'intelligence"  to  the  Pentagon, 
which  bucked  It  to  the  president.  Recogniz- 
ing the  Soviet  ploy,  the  president  trumped 
it  with  an  order  to  "send  them  the  10-foot 
bunks— but  stamp  each  one  'medium.'  " 

These  days,  each  side  seems  determined  to 
convince  itself  tha^X.  the  enemy  is  10  feet  tall. 
The  Pentagon's  recent  report,  'Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power, "  limned  Soviet  strength  in 
worrisome  terms.  The  Soviets  parried  vigor- 
ously. But  as  Rep.  Pat  Schroeder.  D-Colo.. 
has  been  arguing  effectively,  such  "man  for 
man  and  tank  for  tank"  comparisons  Ignore 
crucial  differences  in  the  two  nations'  politi- 
cal and  strategic  situations. 

The  U.S.A.  Is  only  the  strongest  link  in  an 
alliance  of  free  nations.  In  a  showdown,  the 
combined  economic  and  military  power  of 


such  friends  as  Britain,  Canada,  France. 
West  Germany,  Australia.  Israel,  Italy, 
South  Korea  and  many  others  would  rein- 
force America. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  an  anach- 
ronism, the  last  great  imperialist  power. 
Much  of  its  strength  has  to  be  deployed 
keeping  people  who  detest  it  in  subjugation. 
As  Schroeder  notes,  much  of  the  reported 
"gap"  in  U.S.-Soviet  military  spending  van- 
ishes when  the  $100  billion  spent  by  our 
NATO  allies  is  tallied  against  the  estimated 
$30  billion  spent  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
Warsaw  Pact  sateUltes.  Overall,  NATO  even 
has  a  slight  edge  in  manpower  over  the 
pact.  The  biggest  question  of  all,  of  course. 
Is  whether  Poland.  East  Germany,  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  would  side  with  their 
oppressors  or  their  liberators  in  a  final 
crisis. 

Finally,  our  Ixsrders  are  with  Mexico  and 
Canada— good  friends.  In  contrast,  the  lands 
stolen  from  China  by  the  Russian  czars  are 
like  Germany's  theft  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
from  France  in  1870— a  source  of  enduring 
enmity  with  an  unforgiving  neighbor. 

Of  course,  the  U.S.A.  can't  be  complacent. 
Our  reserve  forces,  with  the  exception  of 
aviation  units,  have  deteriorated  badly.  Our 
Navy's  sea  control  capability  is  inadequate. 
The  Army  Is  only  beginning  to  scrap  the 
outmoded  'Verdun"  doctrine  of  firepower 
and  attrition  and  revamp  its  equipment  and 
tactics  around  maneuver  principles— the  key 
to  victory  since  Alexander  knocked  off 
Darius.  All  services  need  help  in  retaining 
trained  cadre. 

But  the  proposed  military  budget  seems 
guided  more  by  what  defense  contractors 
want  to  sell  than  by  any  rational  assessment 
of  our  security  needs. 

Schroeder  has  proposed  trimming  $30  bil- 
lion. Including  $13.5  billion  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  She  would  slow  procurement  of 
the  orphaned  MX  missile  and  the  Navy's 
bungled  FA- 18,  scratch  the  B-1  Iwmber 
and  one  of  two  new  nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 
Such  trims  would  only  slow  our  defense 
buildup  to  a  manageable  pace.  We  disagree 
with  her  proposal  to  slow  the  Trident  mis- 
sile submarine,  however.  Without  a  new 
l>omber  or  missile,  it's  prudent  to  strength- 
en the  remaining  and  most  crucial  leg  of  the 
strategic  "triad." 

But  overall,  the  congresswoman  is  to  be 
commended  for  realizing  that  panic  buying 
spurred  by  fears  of  lO-foottall  Russians  is 
no  substitute  for  measured  reforms  to  revi- 
talize American  military  power.« 
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SENATOR  BELLMONS  "FOOD 
FOR  THOUGHT" 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma,  a  distin- 
guished former  colleague,  recently 
wrote  a  timely  and  thought-provoking 
article  on  the  current  situation  in 
American  and  world  agriculture. 

All  Senators  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  will  recall  Senator  Bellmon's 
record  of  forceful  leadership  and  guid- 
ance In  agriculture. 

However,  Senator  Bellmon's  leader- 
ship In  Americsin  and  world  agricultur- 
al affairs  has  not  diminished  since  his 
retirement.  The  Oklahoma  Senator,  in 
this  recent  essay,  provides  some  "food 
for  thought"— or,  I  should  say  he  pro- 
vides  us  some   "thoughts   on   food," 


which  I  believe  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

The  Senator  warns  that  American 
agriculture,  renowned  for  its  ability  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  cheap  food. 
Is  on  the  brink  of  producing  bankrupt- 
cy for  U.S.  farmers  and  widespread  ca- 
tastrophe In  the  developing  world. 

He  further  suggests  that  our  food 
policies  are  fostering  long-term  pover- 
ty abroad  In  dozens  of  countries  that 
are  not  developing  their  own  food-pro- 
ducing capacity  because  of  cheap  U.S. 
food  Imports. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  what  America  can  do  to  allevi- 
ate world  hunger.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  nations  and 
people  less  fortunate.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  our  aid  efforts  have 
exacerbated  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  shipped  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  poor  countries.  Most  of  this 
food  never  reaches  the  really  deserv- 
ing people  who  so  desperately  need 
the  food.  The  massive  Infiision  of 
direct  food  aid  destroys  the  poorer  na- 
tions' agriculture  while  our  own  farms 
teeter  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Senator  Bellmon  has  suggested  an 
International  agreement  among  food- 
exporting  nations  to  stop  the  practice 
of  selling  l)elow  costs  of  production.  I 
believe  that  real  economic  growth  in 
the  Third  World  Is  perhaps  more  inte- 
gral to  a  stable  world  food  supply. 

Senator  Bellmon's  ideas  are  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  addressing  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  world  hunger. 
They  certainly  merit  our  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  article  follows: 

Food  por  Thought 
(By  Henry  Bellmon) 

American  Agriculture,  renown  for  its  abili- 
ty to  produce  an  abundance  of  cheap, 
wholesome  food,  is  on  the  brink  of  produc- 
ing baniu^ptcy  for  U.S.  farmers  and  wide- 
spread catastrophe  in  the  developing  world. 

The  economic  blight  in  U.S.  farming  has 
become  so  grave  that,  despite  deep  cuts 
being  made  elsewhere  in  federal  spending, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been  forced 
to  agree  to  pay  billions  of  dollars  to  farmers 
to  cut  back  1982  grain  production.  Still,  the 
situation  is  desperate. 

The  American  wheat  farmer  is  the  victim 
of  a  pricing  mechanism  that  gives  him  a 
return  lower  than  the  cost  of  production. 
The  same  artificially  created  low  price  is 
fostering  long-term  rural  poverty  abroad  in 
dozens  of  countries  that  are  not  developing 
their  own  food-production  capacity  because 
of  cheap  food  imports. 

Nigeria  is  a  case  in  point.  Once  a  food  ex- 
porter, it  Is  now  heavily  dependent  on  im- 
ports. 

Nigerian  markets  are  selling  high-quality 
rice  from  the  United  States  at  one-fourih 
the  price  of  low-grade  Nigerian  rice,  accord- 
ing to  one  recent  report.  The  cheap  food 
from  America  may  appear  to  be  a  boon  to 
the  rapidly  growing  population,  but  where 
will  food  for  100  million  people  come  from 
once  Nigeria's  oil  production  drops,  and 
there  Is  no  money  to  pay  for  imports?    . 

Shortsighted  food  polices  are  already  at 
the  root  of  political  problems  in  many  coun- 


tries. Food  rioU  in  1977  shook  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt's  Anwar  Sadat,  forcing  him 
to  back  down  from  his  attempt  to  let  bread 
prices  Increase  as  an  incentive  to  increase 
Egyptian  food  production. 

The  relationship  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
food  production  can  be  seen  clearly  in  one 
crop:  wheat,  America's  principal  food  grain. 

It  now  costs  a  little  more  than  $6  for  a 
wheat-belt  farmer  to  produce  one  bushel  (60 
pounds).  At  present,  a  bushel  sells  for  about 
$3.80.  Government  subsidies  in  1982  will 
make  up  about  20  cents  of  the  $3.30  loss  on 
each  bushel,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  will  yield  enough  flour 
for  78  one-pound  loaves  of  bread.  To  meet 
production  costs,  a  farmer  needs  to  receive 
about  7.7  cents  per  loaf— 2.8  cents  more 
than  the  current  return. 

Last  year,  U.S.  growers  produced  2.7  bil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this  record  crop, 
700  million  bushels  were  for  U.S.  consump- 
tion; most  of  the  remainder  was  to  be  ex- 
ported. 

In  effect,  by  selling  wheat  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  the  U.S.  grower  is  sulwi- 
dlzing  foreign  consumers  by  $4  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  those  exports  spread 
poverty  among  food  producers  in  many  na- 
tions that  will  not,  or  cannot,  develop  do- 
mestic production  potential  as  long  as  cheap 
U.S.  food  can  be  imported. 

Per-acre  grain  production  in  India  and 
Bangladesh  could  be  doubled,  even  tripled, 
if  farmers,  in  those  starvation-threatened 
countries  could  afford  the  improved  seeds, 
fertilizer,  irrigation  and  other  agricultural 
practices  employed  In  Japan,  whose  fewer 
acres  are  less  fertile. 

Are  American  farmers  wiUing  to  produce 
and  sell  themselves  and  their  fellow  farmers 
abroad  into  t>ankruptcy?  Emphatically  no. 
There  have  been  farmer  protests  in  Wash- 
ington. There  has  been  sporadic  withhold- 
ing of  commodities  from  market,  as  well  as 
general  compliance  with  crudely  adminis- 
tered federal  programs  to  reduce  production 
and  deposit  grain  In  the  farmer-owned  re- 
serve, this  keeping  it  off  the  market. 

What  would  happen  if,  through  some  act 
of  God  or  government  or  "farmers  united," 
the  price  of  wheat  suddenly  Increased  to  the 
cost  of  production— from  $3.80  a  bushel  (78 
loaves  of  bread)  to  $6  a  bushel  (2.8  cents 
more  per  loaf)?  if  the  past  is  any  guide,  we 
could  expect  the  miller's  and  baker's  organi- 
zations to  start  agitating  with  warnings  that 
the  price  of  bread  would  rise  dramatically. 
Consumers  would  complain  to  their  elected 
officials.  Politicians,  who  are  more  attentive 
to  the  wishes  of  220  million  consumers  than 
to  a  few  hundred  thousand  producers, 
would  enact  an  embargo  on  wheat  exports 
and  the  price  would  fall. 

Export  embargoes  have  been  put  Into 
effect  by  each  of  the  last  three  presidents. 
How  much  of  the  present  rural  depression  is 
the  result  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  one 
thing  is  certain:  Export  embargoes  have  not 
contributed  to  a  well-being  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. In  response  to  world  food  shortages  in 
the  mid-1970s,  American  farmers  were  urged 
to  plant  fence-to-fence.  They  responded 
with  record  cropw.  Embargoes  cut  off  their 
access  to  world  markets.  Prices  plummeted 
and  depression  followed. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  obvious  suc- 
cess that  has  been  achieved  under  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  production  of  abun- 
dant, high-quality,  cheap  food.  U.S.  citizens 
have  available  the  best  diet,  costing  the 
lowest  percentage  of  take-home  pay.  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  But  will  that  historic 
abundance  continue? 


First,  Americans  need  to  understand  that 
food,  like  other  consumer  goods,  cannot  be 
produced  continuously  unless  the  producer 
has  the  means  and  the  incentive  to  stay  in 
business. 

Second,  an  international  agreement  must 
be  worked  out  among  principal  food-export- 
ing nations  to  stop  the  practice  of  selling 
t>elow  costs  of  production. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  estimated  that 
our  planet  has  the  potential  to  produce  an 
adequate  diet  of  food  for  10  times  its 
present  4.2  billion  Inhabitants.  The  major 
obstacle  lies  in  the  shortsighted,  politically 
expedient  food  policies  being  followed  by  so 
many  governments. 

For  the  moment,  food  Is  cheap.  But  unless 
policies  are  changed,  food  will  soon  become 
a  scarce  and  costly  luxury  for  even  the  rich- 
est nations  of  the  world.* 


S.  2058— THE  TRADE  IN  SERVICES 
ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly. Senators  CHxrEE,  Roth,  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  S.  2058,  the  Trade  in  Serv- 
ices Act,  which  Is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  discussion  of  service  Issues  in 
multilateral  negotiations,  encourage 
the  formation  of  a  services  promotion 
Infrastructure  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  provide  additional  remedies 
to  the  U.S.  service  exporters  In  the 
case  of  unfair  foreign  trade  practices.  I 
am  also  the  principal  sponsor  of  S. 
1233,  the  Service  Industries  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  I  introduced  with 
Senator  Pressuer. 

Increasingly  the  services  component 
of  the  economy  is  being  studied  and 
appreciated  for  Its  significance.  Al- 
though it  Is  acknowledged  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  service  economy, 
policjmiakers  have  by  and  large  Ig- 
nored the  Implications  of  this  fact. 
Moreover,  even  though  services  have 
outperformed  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  sectors  during  the  current 
recession,  have  enjoyed  higher  produc- 
tivity Increases,  and  have  provided  us 
with  a  large  surplus  to  offset  the  terri- 
ble deficit  in  goods,  they  still  do  not 
receive  appropriate  attention  from 
Government. 

This  difference  has  begun  to  change, 
and  credit  must  Ise  given  to  Ambassa- 
dor Bill  Brock  and  his  staff  at  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive for  seizing  and  maintaining  the 
initiative  on  this  Issue.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  the  OECD  had  undertaken 
useful  preparatory  work  in  this  area 
and  that  the  European  Commimlty 
has  signaled  Its  willingness  to  discuss 
seriously  the  problem  of  obstacles  to 
the  trade  in  services  in  multilateral 
fonuns. 

There  are  still  many  problems  inhib- 
iting U.S.  service  exporters.  Informa- 
tion suppliers  still  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  connection  rights  ir,  Japan,  and 
U.S.  banks  and  insurance  companies 
are  severely  restricted  in  their  Japa- 
nese operations  if  permitted  at  all. 
American  data  processors  are  barred 
from  Canada  and  Brazil.  Outrageously 
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high  landing  fees  plague  American  air 
carriers  in  Europe  and  Australia. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  services  in 
U.S.  trade  recently  appeared  in  the 
February  10.  1982,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues.  I  have  only  one  reser- 
vation about  the  article,  and  that  is 
the  argument  that  services  can  dis- 
place goods  In  our  international  trade 
through  the  licensing  of  technology. 
While  this  is  possible,  companies  rec- 
ognize that  licensing  Is  desirable  only 
If  the  export  of  goods  is  not  possible  or 
would  be  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
Companies  recognize  the  fact  that  li- 
censing transfers  technology  and  cre- 
ates potential  rivals. 

This  caveat  notwithstanding,  I  think 
that  this  article  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  information  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  in  services,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  10, 

1982] 

Service    Transactions    Keep    Baiance    or 

Trade  in  Surplus  Despite  the  Large  Dep- 

iciT  OH  Goods 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  current  re- 
cession would  be  far  more  severe  were  It  not 
for  the  persistent  growth  of  service  busi- 
nesses. Less  well  known  is  the  degree  to 
which  trade  in  services— from  international 
licensing  agreements  to  tourism— is  but- 
tressing the  nation's  overall  trade  position. 

This  support  can  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
chart.  It  traces  the  yawning  dichotomy  that 
has  developed  over  the  last  dozen  years 
within  the  country's  overall  trade  balance. 
In  1970,  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services 
exceeded  such  imports  by  some  $5.6  biUion. 
Last  year,  early  estimates  place  the  compa- 
rable surplus  at  roughly  $12  billion. 

Consider,  however,  how  this  healthy  pic- 
ture changes  without  services.  A  goods-only 
surplus  of  $2.6  billion  In  1970  turns  into  a 
goods-only  deficit  of  some  $27.8  billion  in 
1981. 

"HORRZNDOnS"  BUT  POR  SERVICES 

"Without  the  service  factor,  which  tends 
to  be  overlooked  when  foreign  trade  is  men- 
tioned, our  current  trade  situation  would  be 
horrendous,"  declares  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment economist  who  helps  compile  the  data. 

Among  beneficiaries  of  this  service  factor, 
remarlu  an  analyst  at  New  York's  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  is  the  U.S.  dollar.  "Since 
a  trade  surplus  normally  acts  to  strengthen 
the  dollar,"  he  says,  ""it"s  clear  that  the 
dollar  now  would  be  in  serious  trouble" 
without  services. 

In  fact,  the  dollar  has  strengthened  sub- 
stantially in  the  period  of  heavy  deficits  In 
merchandise  trade  shown  in  the  chart. 
Since  early  1973,  for  instance.  It  has  appre- 
ciated more  than  10  percent  against  an 
Index  of  15  other  major  currencies  that  is 
compiled  by  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  of 
New  York. 

The  crucial  role  that  services  now  play  In 
keeping  the  U.S.  trade  balance  In  surplus 
has  tended  to  escape  attention,  analysts  say. 
partly  because  service  items  remain  a  rela- 
tively minor  part  of  overall  trade  volume. 
Indeed,  Commerce  Department  data  show 
that  service  trade— exports  plus  imports- 
constitutes  a  shrinking  portion  of  overall 
trade.  Although  trade  in  both  goods  and 


services  has  risen  briskly  over  the  years  cov- 
ered in  the  chart,  the  sharper  rise  has  been 
in  goods. 

A  statistic:  Trade  In  services  amounts  to 
slightly  over  40%  of  trade  In  goods,  a  decline 
of  about  10  percentage  points  in  10  years. 

A  WIDE  SPECTRUM 

A  larger  reason  that  service  trade  has 
tended  to  elude  notice,  economists  say,  in- 
volves its  makeup.  Some  service-trade  cate- 
gories may  appear  familiar  enough.  But 
others  reflect  transactions  that  hardly 
spring  to  mind  when  the  topic  Is  trade.  A 
few  illustrations  suggest  the  wide  range: 

A  West  German  tourist  visits  Chicago  and 
his  spending  there  shows  up  as  a  service 
export  in  the  "'travel"  category  of  U.S.  trade 
data.  A  New  Yorker  flies  to  London  on  Brit- 
ish Airways  and  his  ticket  payment  to  the 
foreign  carrier  counts  as  a  service  irflport  in 
the  "passenger-fares"  category.  A  Jappnese 
firm  ships  autos  from  Yokohama  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  pays  for  ship-handling  serv- 
ices at  the  U.S.  port:  these  count  as  service 
exports  under  ""transportation."  A  U.S.  com- 
pany licenses  Its  desallnlzatlon  process  to  a 
Middle  Eastern  concern  and  the  fee  appears 
as  a  service  export  under  "royalties  and 
fees." 

In  recent  years,  trade  within  each  of  these 
service  categories  has  risen.  However,  as  the 
swelling  surplus  in  services  Indicates,  the 
sharper  gains  have  come  on  the  export  side 
of  the  ledger.  The  table  pinpoints  the  pat- 
tern during  a  recent  12  months.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  export  rise  exceeds  the  import 
Increase  by  an  appreciable  margin. 
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A  decade  ago,  when  the  service-trade  sur- 
plus was  a  small  fraction  of  recent  surplus- 
es, the  situation  was  reversed.  Imports  ex- 
panded faster  than  exports  In  each  of  the 
four  categories.  And  the  gaps  generally  were 
large.  Passenger- fare  Imports  soared  24%, 
whUe  such  exports  rose  14%.  Imports  of  roy- 
alties and  fees  climbed  22%.  while  such  ex- 
ports gained  only  9%. 

Another  major  trade  category  that  gov- 
ernment statisticians  place,  however  Incon- 
gruously, within  the  service  column  is  in- 
vestment Income.  Income  derived  through 
American  ownership  of  assets  abroad  consti- 
tutes a  service  exptort.  Income  gained  by  for- 
eigners through  their  ownership  of  U.S. 
assets  goes  down  as  a  service  import. 

TWO-WAY  GROWTH 

Such  income  flows,  largely  in  the  form  of 
dividend  and  interest  payments,  have  ex- 
panded brlsltly  in  both  directions  in  recent 
years.  Again,  however,  export  gains  have 
outstripped  import  gains.  For  Instance, 
there  was  a  surplus  approximating  $24  bil- 
lion on  such  transactions  last  year.  That's 
more  than  double  the  comparable  surplus  a 
decade  ago.  It  accounts  for  over  half  of  last 
year's  overall  service-trade  surplus  of  some 
$40  bUllon. 

Such  surpluses  reflect  the  relatively  large 
sums  that  Americans  have  plowed  into  In- 
vestments abroad  over  many  decades.  These 
U.S. -owned  assets  abroad  exceed  $215.5  bil- 
lion. This  dwarfs  the  more  than  $65.5  Bil- 
lion of  assets  that  foreigners  own  in  the  U.£>. 


In  the  last  several  years,  it  should  be  added, 
the  growth  of  foreign-owned  assets  in  the 
U.S.  has  accelerated,  while  that  of  U.S.- 
owned  assets  abroad  has  slowed.  Since  1976. 
U.S.  assets  abroad  have  risen  some  56%, 
while  foreign  assets  in  the  U.S.  have  soared 
some  113%. 

""In  the  long  run.  If  It  persists,  this  pattern 
could  narrow  the  trade  surplus  on  such 
income  flows,"  says  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment analyst. 

Still  another  unlikely  service-trade  catego- 
ry reflects  various  government  activities. 
These  range  from  payments  to  foreigners 
employed  at  U.S.  embassies  abroad  (a  serv- 
ice Import)  to  toll  receipts  from  foreigners 
for  use  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  (a  service  export).  Called  gov- 
ernment transactions,  this  category  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  It  has  shown  a  substan- 
tial trade  deficit  in  nearly  all  the  years  cov- 
ered in  the  chart.  Its  only  surplus— a  rela- 
tively meager  $727  million— occurred  in 
1977. 

PKOTBCTIONISM  A  WORRY 

Looking  ahead,  some  analysts  question 
whether  the  rise  of  service-trade  surpluses 
can  long  continue.  One  worry  Is  that  protec- 
tionism will  grow  in  such  transactions.  The 
unlikelier  parts  of  this  trade,  such  as  the 
government-transactions  category,  may 
largely  escape  such  pressures.  But  there  is 
concern  about  more  familiar  categories 
whose  trade  positions  have  strengthened 
over  the  years. 

James  D.  Robinson  III,  the  chairman  of 
American  Express  Co.,  warned  In  Washing- 
ton recently  that  "the  potential  for  growth 
in  U.S.  service  exports  in  tremendous,  as 
long  as  foreign  markets  remain  open."  How- 
ever, he  went  on,  "barriers,  both  visible  and 
Invisible,  to  trade  in  services  are  in  place 
and  growing;  as  the  world  economy  under- 
goes serious  strains,  the  barriers  will  multi- 
ply."" 

The  executive  ticked  off  diverse  illustra- 
tions to  service-trade  barriers  already  exist- 
ing abroad.  The  list  Includes  discrimination 
against  U.S.  shippers  seeking  to  transport 
foreign  cargo:  administrative  delays  that 
hinder  licensing  arrangements;  discrimina- 
tory ground-handling  services  for  U.S.  air- 
lines. Including  the  denial  of  access  to  reser- 
vation systems;  restraints  on  the  interna- 
tional flow  of  information  carried  on  U.S.- 
owned  telecommunications  networks;  and 
banning  of  operations  by  U.S.-owned  insur- 
ance firms. 

The  protectionist  threat  in  service  trade 
Isn't  unnoticed  in  Washington.  U.S.  officials 
recently  put  together  a  list  of  hundreds  of 
examples  of  barriers  to  the  international 
flow  of  services.  The  matter  is  expected  to 
be  pressed  by  the  U.S.  at  the  next  round  of 
multinational  trade  talks.  These  are  to 
begin  this  fall  In  Geneva,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Heretofore,  such  OATT  negotiations  have 
focused  on  barriers  to  merchandise  trade. 
This  helps  to  explain,  analysts  say,  the  rela- 
tively rapid  expansion  over  the  years  of 
such  trade,  as  opposed  to  service  trade. 

Also  pressing  the  cause  of  service  trade  in 
Washington  is  a  recently  formed  organiza- 
tion called  the  Coalition  of  Service  Indus- 
tries. Robert  Strauss,  a  top  trade-policy  offi- 
cial in  the  Carter  administration,  is  its  coun- 
sel. The  group's  sponsors  Include  American 
Express  and  a  score  of  other  service-orient- 
ed concerns,  ranging  from  banks  with  exten- 
sive overseas  operations  to  consumer-fi- 
nance companies. 
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Whatever  safeguards  eventually  emerge  to 
protect  the  exports  of  service  businesses,  an- 
alysts anticipate  a  continuing  problem  of 
another  sort.  They  note  that  measures  to 
expand  service  exports  also  can  work  In  the 
long  run  to  curtail  exports  of  goods. 

To  some  degree,  gains  in  service  exports 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  merchandise 
sector,"  comments  an  analyst  at  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  a  nonprof- 
it group  based  In  Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  the  economist  sup- 
poses that  a  new  camera  is  introduced  by  a 
UJS.  manufacturer.  Sales  of  the  camera  to 
customers  abroad  Initially  will  serve  to  lift 
merchandise  exports.  However,  the  produc- 
er has  declared  a  willingness  to  license  the 
camera's  manufacture  to  other  companies 
overseas.  The  fees  from  this  would  turn  up 
as  a  service  export.  But  the  resulting  for- 
eign-made cameras  would  tend  ultimately  to 
reduce  snipments  abroad  of  U.S.-made  coun- 
terparts. This,  of  course,  would  act  to  trim 
merchandise  exports.* 


THE  WASHINGTON  EDUCATION 

PROJECT 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  entering  into  the  Record 
one  of  the  most  worthwhUe  projects  I 
have  encountered  in  the  private 
sector,  designed  to  help  the  fimction- 
ally  illiterate  gain  the  knowledge  and 
skill  necessary  to  survive  in  today's 
world. 

The  Washington  education  project  is 
the  brainchild  of  Mr.  Norman  Manasa, 
a  young  man  with  a  very  good  Idea.  In 
4  years  of  success  at  the  University  of 
Miami  the  Summon  program,  as  the 
project  was  called  in  the  Miami  area, 
assisted  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
basic  concepts  of  reading  and  verbal 
skills. 

This  program  falls  In  line  with  the 
goals  the  President  set  during  his  first 
year  in  office.  Self-sufficiency,  less  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  Government, 
and  government  in  general.  It  allows 
the  student  to  understand  the  real  en- 
vironment he  or  she  will  be  encounter- 
ing after  college. 

The  Washington  education  project  is 
an  academic  program  which  adds  an 
experiential  component  to  the  human- 
ities training  of  college  students  by 
putting  them  to  work  teaching  the 
poor  to  read.  Undergraduates  enter 
this  project  by  registering  in  three- 
credit,  pass/fail  courses  which  mtury 
the  reality  and  the  theory  of  sociolo- 
gy, education,  economics,  and  so  forth, 
and  which  teach  college  students 
things  that  cannot  be  learned  through 
traditional  classroom  instruction. 
Since  these  are  elective  courses,  all  un- 
dergraduates may  participate,  regard- 
less of  their  major. 

Undergraduates  in  this  project  tutor 
6  hours  per  week  in  selected  communi- 
ty agencies  as  a  supplement  to  the 
education  programs  which  are  already 
in  operation  in  these  agencies.  The  tu- 
toring is  done  on  a  regular  schedule 
throughout  the  semester  and  the  un- 
dergraduates sign  in  and  sign  out  for 
each    tutoring    session.    In    addition. 


they  meet  each  week  in  a  seminar  with 
their  monitoring  professor  where  the 
theory  of  the  humanistic  discipline  in 
which  they  are  registered  is  explained 
in  light  of  their  experience  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  undergraduates  benefit  in  four 
ways: 

First,  they  obtain  real-world  experi- 
ence which  gives  them  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  humanities; 

Second,  they  obtain  an  experiential 
background  which  will  help  them  to 
choose  a  major  and  a  career; 

Third,  they  obtain  an  entry  into  the 
world  of  work  and  postgraduate  em- 
ployment; 

Fourth,  they  learn  compassion  by 
being  compassionate. 

In  addition,  this  project  does  not 
provide  the  illiterate  poor  with  more 
subsidy;  rather,  it  provides  them  with 
the  kind  of  real  help  which  they  des- 
perately need.  One  must  be  skilled  in 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  in 
order  to  create  wealth  in  a  literate  so- 
ciety. Without  these  skills,  the  poor 
will  always  remain  poor  regardless  of 
whatever  other  help  they  may  obtain 
and  they  cannot  learn  these  skills 
without  long-term  individual  tutoring. 
Since  academic  credit  guarantees  the 
attendance  of  the  undergraduates  as 
well  as  the  expertise  of  the  university 
faculty,  the  Washington  education 
project  provides  the  illiterate  of  the 
community  with  reliable  and  compe- 
tent help  at  no  cost  to  them. 

This  project  has  two  economies:  One 
that  might  be  called  the  microecon- 
omy  and  one  that  might  be  called  the 
macroeconomy.  The  mlcroeconomy  is 
that  economy  of  operation  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  this  project  in  that  there 
is  no  capital  expenditure  to  erect  new 
buildings  or  to  rent  storefronts;  there 
is  no  outlay  for  books  or  special  con- 
sultants; the  tutors  are  not  paid— 
indeed,  they  pay  tuition  to  take  the 
courses  which  permit  them  to  do  the 
tutoring.  There  is  no  time  wasted  ar- 
guing over  experimental  teaching 
methodologies. 

The  Washington  education  project 
uses  the  buildings— notably  the  public 
schools— that  already  exist,  the  books 
that  have  already  been  purchased,  and 
the  teaching  methodology  that  is  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  classroom 
teacher  tells  the  undergraduate  which 
of  the  students  is  to  be  tutored,  and  in 
what  subject,  and  with  what  book,  and 
the  tutoring  takes  place  in  the  class- 
room with  the  learning  environment 
in  force  and  the  classroom  teacher 
right  there  to  provide  whatever  help 
may  be  necessary. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
this  tutoring  process.  It  is  done  at  the 
level  of  helping  the  neighborhood  kids 
with  their  homework  and  is  an  honor- 
able method  of  instruction  as  old  as 
learning  itself.  Even  Alexander  the 
Great  had  a  tutor. 


And  this  may  be  the  only  project  of 
which  the  Senate  has  heard  that 
brings  its  own  money  with  it;  that  is  to 
say,  the  tuition  of  the  imdergraduates. 
It  would  probably  require  outside 
funding  to  get  this  project  started  at 
various  colleges  but  the  tuition  of  the 
students  could  maintain  the  project,  if 
a  college  so  chooses,  after  seed  moneys 
are  ended. 

But  it  is  the  macroeconomy,  one 
that  Is  external  to  this  project  and  na- 
tional in  scope.  For  200  years,  people 
in  this  coimtry  could  create  wealth 
even  if  they  were  Illiterate  since  the 
nature  of  work  itself  required  vast 
nimibers  of  workers  to  lift,  move, 
plant,  and  reap  the  things  that  the 
Nation  produced.  Even  as  the  country 
changed  from  an  agricultural  society 
into  an  industrial  society  and  workers 
moved  from  the  farms  to  the  factories, 
this  held  true.  It  is  the  modem  age, 
however,  that  sends  the  great  ma- 
chines and  robots  to  do  the  manual 
labor  of  the  Nation  so  that,  as  each 
day  passes  and  as  each  new  computer- 
ized marvel  is  introduced,  the  illiterate 
become  less  and  less  able  to  create 
wealth  in  any  form. 

The  United  States,  if  it  is  to  remain 
a  leader  in  the  marketplace  of  the 
world,  no  longer  has  the  luxury  of 
keeping  great  nimibers  of  its  citizens 
illiterate.  These  people  must  be  made 
literate  for  the  technological  era  or 
they  will  likely  become  a  vast,  unem- 
ployable, and,  eventually,  ungovern- 
able mass  which  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported for  their  entire  lives  by  the  rest 
of  us. 

This  is  a  burden  that  the  Nation 
cannot  t>ear.  But  how  are  these  people 
to  be  made  literate?  Clearly,  they  re- 
quire individual  tutoring  since  they 
have  not  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  will  not  learn,  in  a  group  setting. 
And  where  are  we  to  find  the  thou- 
sands of  tutors  that  are  needed?  Since 
the  tutors  must  be  literate  themselves, 
there  are  only  three  places  to  look. 

The  literate  people  who  work  for  a 
living  have  the  ability  to  tutor,  but 
they  cannot  because  they  are  produc- 
ing. There  Is  also  a  great  number  of 
literate  retired  Americans  who  could 
do  the  tutoring  but,  since  tutoring  re- 
quires the  tutor  to  appear  day  after 
day  for  a  long  period  of  time,  these 
tutors,  in  order  to  h»e  both  reliable  and 
manageable,  would  have  to  be  paid. 
This  would  necessitate  a  $1  billion 
Government  program  with  a  national 
bureaucracy,  something  clearly  out  of 
the  question  today. 

The  last  group,  is  the  college  under- 
graduates, literate,  talented,  enthusi- 
astic, and  very  willing,  I  t>elleve,  to 
serve  if  asked  to  do  so  in  a  sensible 
fashion.  And,  with  10  milKon  under- 
graduates at  3,000  colleges  across  the 
country,  large  enough  to  meet  the  il- 
literacy problem  on  its  own  scale.  Un- 
dergraduates generally  take  eight  elec- 
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tlve  courses  during  their  college  years; 
there  is  no  reason  why  two  or  three  of 
these  courses  cannot  be  devoted  to 
this  sort  of  a  project. 

At  present,  the  undergraduates  re- 
quire some  subsidy  but  create  no 
wealth,  although  they  are  preparing 
to  do  so  upon  graduation.  Under  this 
project,  these  same  undergraduates 
would  enroll  in  elective  humanities 
courses  where  they  would  create  vast 
new  wealth  by  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  mathematics  to  the  illiterate 
poor.  And  the  undergraduates,  them- 
selves, would  get  a  better  education  in 
the  bargain. 

For  the  same  dollar  investment  on 
the  part  of  the  Nation,  thousands  of 
undergraduates,  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis,  would  work  in  community  agen- 
cies all  across  America  which  desper- 
ately need  the  tutorial  help  this  gen- 
eration of  college  students  can  pro- 
vide. I  should  add  that  this  is  not  a 
dream  but  a  description  of  a  model 
project  that  has  already  worked  and 
one  that  had  undergraduates  tutoring 
in  jails,  ghetto  schools.  Head  Start 
centers,  migrant  camps,  and  homes  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed. 

The  Washington  education  project 
reduces  the  economic  rhetoric  of  the 
day  to  a  workable  program.  Under  this 
project,  the  human  capital  of  under- 
graduates would  expand  the  base  of 
the  economy  by  transferring  to  the 
poor  the  power  to  create  wealth, 
thereby  turning  taxeaters  into  taxpay- 
ers. This  is  a  worthy  project  that  pro- 
vides undergraduates  with  an  educa- 
tion in  life,  teaches  them  compassion, 
and  heals  the  wounds  of  those  who 
suffer. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  information  about  the  project. 

The  information  follows: 

THK  WaSHIHGTOH  EDUCATlOIf  Projict 
I.  DCSCKimOR 

(DA  better  way  to  educate  college  stu- 
dents during  part  of  their  training  In  the 
humanities  is  to  put  them  to  work  in  the 
community,  under  the  guidance  of  profes- 
sors, teaching  the  poor  to  read. 

(2)  This  worlt  wUl  provide  undergraduates 
with  an  experiential  component  to  tradi- 
tional classroom  Instruction.  At  the  same 
time.  It  will  help  them  to  learn  their  imme- 
diate responsibility  to  care  for  another 

(3)  Poor  people— the  imprisoned,  the  illit- 
erate, the  retarded  and  the  destitute— will 
receive  competent  and  reliable  help  on  a 
large  scale.  There  are  thousands  of  college 
students  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (and 
many  more  across  the  nation)  who  are  able 
and  available  to  teach  people  to  read. 

(4)  Expenditures  for  higher  education 
would  yield  greater  productivity.  Instead  of 
"preparing"  students  for  life  through  tradi- 
tional classroom  Instruction  year  after  year, 
these  funds  would  get  undergraduates  a 
better  education  by  having  them  actually  do 
productive  and  essential  worlt. 

(5)  The  economics  of  the  times  support 
such  an  effort.  College  students  and  the 
poor  constitute  two  distinct  groups  which 
consume  great  quantities  of  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  soclety-at-large  but  which 
produce    little     wealth     themselves.     This 


project  is  an  attempt  to  "transfer  wealth" 
by  having  college  students  pass  on  to  the 
poor  their  skills  in  letters  and  numbers.  The 
poor  will  then  be  able  to  create  wealth  in 
their  own  right  since  they  will  have  the 
skills  which  are  essential  to  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  in  a  literate  society. 
They  will  then  be  able  to  advance  them- 
selves through  their  own  efforts  and,  at  the 
same  time,  help  to  support  the  nation  in  the 
marketplace  of  the  world. 

(6)  The  program  proposed  here  actually 
works.  An  experimental  model  ran  for  four 
years  (1969-1973)  at  the  University  of 
Miami  and  such  a  program  could  work  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  colleges 
across  the  nation. 

11.  WHAT  A  STUDEWT  III  THE  WASHINGTON 
KDUCATION  PROJECT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  CO 

Students  who  participate  in  this  program 
do  so  by  enrolling  in  a  three  credit,  pass/fall 
course  in  one  of  several  humanities  depart- 
ments. In  order  to  receive  the  academic 
credit,  students  at  the  Miami  project  were 
required  to: 

(1)  Tutor  six  hours  each  week  for  the  se- 
mester; 

(2)  Attend  one  seminar  with  the  supervis- 
ing professor  each  week; 

(3)  Submit  a  one-page  report  each  two 
weeks: 

(4)  Maintain  a  private  Journal  of  their  ex- 
periences: and 

(5)  Submit  a  final  paper  at  the  end  of  the 
semester. 

EliaibUity 

All  university  students,  with  the  exception 
of  first  semester  freshmen,  were  eligible  to 
take  this  course  each  semester  of  their  un- 
dergraduate career.  It  did  not  matter  what 
their  major  field  of  study  was. 

Ill,  RKntESXirrATIVX  COMMimiTT  AOKNCIES 

College  students  in  this  program  do  tutor- 
ing and  they  can  do  It  effectively  in  almost 
any  community  setting.  Below  is  a  repre- 
sentative list  of  agencies  from  the  Miami 
project: 

(1)  The  After  School  House— a  community 
school  for  young  children  in  the  impover- 
ished area  of  South  Miami: 

(2)  Boystown- a  home  for  dependent  boys 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  Arch-Dlocese  of 
Miami; 

(3)  Carver  Junior  High  School— an  inte- 
grated county  school  for  seventh  and  eight 
graders; 

(4)  The  Dade  County  Jail— literacy  train- 
ing in  the  men's  division: 

(5)  The  Dade  County  Jail— literacy  train- 
ing in  the  women's  division; 

(6)  The  Dade  County  Stockade— sentenced 
prisoners  are  prepared  to  take  the  State 
high  school  equivalency  examination: 

(7)  Haven  School  for  the  Retarded— a  pri- 
vate facility  for  moderately  handicapped 
children  and  adolescents: 

(8)  J.R.E.  Lee  Community  School— a 
county  school  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children; 

(9)  Montanarl  Residential  Treatment 
Center  and  Clinical  School— a  private  facili- 
ty for  emotionally  disturbed  adolescents; 

(10)  Saint  Albans  Day  Nursery— a  day 
care  center  in  the  Black  community  of  Co- 
conut Orove: 

(11)  South  Miami  Junior  High  School-a 
newly  integrated  county  school: 

(12)  Spectrum  House— a  private,  residen- 
tial treatment  center  for  people  addicted  to 
hard  drugs; 

(13)  Tucker  Elementary— a  newly  inte- 
grated county  school  for  grades  K-4: 


(14)  Dade  County  Youth  Hall— a  deten- 
tion center  for  Juveniles. 
IV.  tnfivERsrrr  DEPARTicKirrs  which  might 

PARTICIPATE  IN  THIS  PROJECT 

Humanities  departments  which  partici- 
pate in  this  program  would  register  students 
in  a  three  credit  course  on  a  pass/fail  basis. 
Departments  which  might  participate  are: 
(1)  Sociology.'  (2)  Economics,'  (3)  Speech,' 
(4)  Elementary  Education.'  (5)  Educational 
Psychology.'  (6)  Education:  Administration 
and  Curriculum,'  (7)  Psychology.  (8)  Ameri- 
can Studies,'  (9)  Philosophy.  (10)  Manage- 
ment, '  and  (11)  Geography. ' 

V.  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPONENTS  OP  A 
SINGLE  COLLEGE  PROJECT  WITHIN  THE  WASH- 
INGTON EDUCATION  PROJECT 

When  established  at  a  college,  this  project 
would  have  five  parts.  They  are: 

(1)  The  Project  Director— holds  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  project. 

(2)  The  Faculty  Representatives— meet 
each  week  with  their  assigned  students  in 
order  to  provide  the  theoretical  background 
for  their  experiences,  as  well  as  supervision, 
review,  advice  and  evaluation.  They  also 
make  site  visits. 

(3)  The  Student  Agency  Coordinators— 
these  students  already  have  had  one  semes- 
ter's experience  in  the  project  as  a  regular 
student.  They  now  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  operation  of  an  individual  com- 
munity agency.  They  schedule  work  hours 
for  the  other  students,  arrange  transporta- 
tion, keep  attendance  records,  manage  com- 
munications, and  help  set  up  effective  tutor- 
ing situations. 

(4)  The  Agency  Representatives— these 
are  staff  members  appointed  by  the  commu- 
nity agency  who  have  primary  responsibility 
for  effective  placement  for  each  college  stu- 
dent within  the  agency. 

(5)  The  Participating  University  Stu- 
dents—those who  enroll  for  the  course  and 
choose,  from  a  list  of  community  agencies, 
where  they  will  tutor  for  the  semester. 

(Please  note:  In  the  operation  of  an 
agency,  the  Student  C(x>rdlnator  does  most 
of  the  leg  work.  The  time  required  of  a  fac- 
ulty member  or  agency  representative, 
therefore,  is  about  3-6  hours  per  week.) 

VI.  WHAT  IB  LEARNED  THROUGH  THIS  PROGRAM 

The  education  which  takes  place  in  the 
program  proposed  here  is  of  two  kinds:  that 
which  the  university  student  obtains,  and 
that  which  is  obtained  by  the  people  in  the 
community. 

(A)  The  Education  Obtained  By  The  Uni- 
versity Student: 

(1)  This  program  centers  on  the  human- 
ities and  permits  students  to  "learn  by 
doing."  It  blends  reality  and  classroom 
theory  at  the  same  time  by  giving  students 
experience  in  the  world  beyond  the  campus 
against  which  to  measure  the  value  of  aca- 
demic instruction. 

(2)  Students  learn  compassion  by  being 
compassionate.  They  learn  their  immediate 
responsibility  to  care  for  another.  In  this 
way,  students  take  some  first  steps  out  of 
the  artificially  prolonged  adolescence  of  the 
college  years. 

(3)  Students  learn  about  other  cultures 
within  our  society  and  learn  not  to  be  so 
afraid  of  them.  This  knowledge  Is  essential 
if  a  multi-cultural  society  such  as  ours  Is  to 
work. 

(4)  Students  leam  about  their  own  abili- 
ties and,  therefore,  can  make  more  knowl- 


■  Departments  which  participated  In  the  Miami 
project. 
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edgeable  career  decisions.  They  can  also 
take  an  initial  step  toward  eventual  Job 
placement  for  themselves. 

(B)  The  Education  Obtained  By  The  Com- 
munity Resident: 

(1)  Community  residents  receive  regular 
and  competent  training  in  the  use  of  letters 
and  numbers,  skills  which  they  must  have  If 
they  are  to  advance  themselves  in  a  literate 
society. 

(2)  By  working  day  after  day  with  some- 
one from  another  culture,  they  leam  not  be 
so  afraid  of  that  culture. 

(3)  The  poor  gain  a  greater  appreciation 
of  their  own  worth  because  they  see  them- 
selves obtaining  basic  skills,  and  also  be- 
cause someone  else  thinks  they  are  impor- 
tant and  demonstrates  this  by  providing 
competent  help  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

VII.  SOME  ECONOMIC  ARGUMENTS  POR  THIS 
PROJXCT 

(1)  The  value  of  the  tutoring  which  the 
college  students  will  do  is  measurable  in  dol- 
lars. A  tutor  for  a  grade  school  child  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  presently 
earns  $15.00  per  hour.  A  college  student  in 
this  program  would  tutor  six  hours  each 
week  and,  thereby,  produce  $90.00  per  week 
in  real  wealth. 

(2)  This  program  envisions  projects  at  in- 
dividual colleges  which  will  continue  after 
"seed"  monies  are  withdrawn  since  the  basic 
sotirce  of  funds  for  any  course  offering  (i.e. 
the  tuition  of  the  students)  will  still  be 
there. 

(3)  Using  Information  which  already 
exists,  we  could  demonstrate  how  much 
wealth  a  literate  person  creates  in  a  lifetime 
as  opposed  to  that  created  by  an  Illiterate  or 
functionally  illiterate  person.  Thus,  we  may 
be  able  to  measure  the  amount  of  wealth 
which  the  college  students  in  this  program 
will  make  It  possible  for  others  to  create. 

(4)  Literacy  is  basic  to  the  production  of 
wealth.  If  people  are  not  trained  in  the  use 
of  letters  and  numbers,  the  nation  will  not 
be  able  to  produce  the  goods  and  services 
necessary  to  support  Itself.  Inflation  will 
continue  to  increase,  our  position  in  the 
world  will  be  eroded,  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  (as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  pension 
and  social  security  disbursements  of  the 
future)  wUl  be  greatly  diminished. 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

(1)  To  offer  all  university  undergraduates, 
regardless  of  their  major  field  of  study, 
courses  in  the  humanities  which  will  put 
them  to  work,  under  the  guidance  of  univer- 
sity professors,  teaching  the  poor  to  read. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  marry  experience  and 
theory  in  individual  humanities  courses. 
Students  would  tutor  six  hours  per  week  in 
an  established  community  agency  where 
they  would  directly  experience  the  "reality" 
of  one  of  the  humaiustlc  disciplines.  In  addi- 
tion, the  students  would  meet  with  their 
monitoring  professor  each  week  in  a  semi- 
nar where  the  theory  of  the  academic  disci- 
pline would  be  explained  in  light  of  the  stu- 
dent's experience  in  the  community. 

These  are  seen  as  three  credit,  pass/ fail 
courses  which  may  be  taken  by  undergradu- 
ates as  electlves  or  as  part  of  their  major  or 
minor  field  of  study.  The  final  decision  on 
these  matters  would  rest,  of  course,  with  the 
individual  university. 

(2)  To  permit  university  students  to  leam 
compassion  by  being  compassionate. 

(3)  To  provide  large-scale,  competent  and 
reliable  tutorial  help  to  the  Illiterate  of  the 
community  at  no  cost  to  them.  These  are 
the  people  who  cannot  read  and  write  now 
and  probably  never  will  without  day-after- 
day,  long-term  individual  tutoring. 


GETTING  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER  STARTED — WHO 
DOES  WHAT 

(1)  What  you  can  do 

You  may  already  know  someone  at  your 
local  college  or  university.  If  not,  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  likely  person  to  see.  This 
project  involves  the  several  humanities  de- 
partments and  these  are  usually  found 
within  this  School.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, the  Washington  Education  Project  will 
be  happy  to  send  you  the  "red  packet" 
which  contains  the  detailed  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  project  In  outline  form. 

To  get  started,  this  project  only  needs  one 
or  two  professors  from  one  or  two  depart- 
menU  and,  perhaps,  10-30  undergraduates. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  community 
agencies  prepared  to  receive  the  students. 
(ZJ  What  the  project  Director  does* 

The  project  Director  at  each  university  ar- 
ranges with  individual  community  agencies 
(schools.  Jails,  Head  SUrt  Centers,  facilities 
for  the  retarded,  etc.)  to  provide  tutors  as  a 
supplement  to  the  base  teaching  staff  of  the 
agency.  University  departments  are 
matched  with  community  agencies  that 
have  some  relation  to  their  field  of  study.  A 
hand-out  is  distributed  to  undergraduates  at 
registration  which  lists  the  participating 
agencies,  notes  the  days  and  times  in  which 
the  work  can  be  done,  describes  the  specific 
work  that  the  student  would  do,  and  lists 
the  courses  in  which  the  undergraduate  can 
register  in  order  to  work  at  that  agency. 

For  example: 

(1)  Emerson  Head  Start  Center— M-F  9:00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.— tutor  inner-city  pre-school 
aged  chUdren  on  a  1:2  ratio  as  well  as  small 
group  activities.  Register  in  Elementary 
Education  422  or  Educational  Psychology 
503. 

(2)  The  City  JaU:  M,  W.  F  3:00  p.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.  only— tutor  functionally  Illiterate 
adults  in  basic  reading  and  writing.  Sociolo- 
gy 500  or  Economics  485. 

The  project  Director  also  sets  the  time 
and  place  of  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
semester.  It  is  held  on  campus  and  all 
project  participants  must  attend. 

(3)  What  the  undergraduates  do ' 

At  registration  (indeed,  at  pre-registra- 
tlon),  students  choose  one  agency  from  the 
list  of  community  agencies  prepared  by  the 
project  Director.  They  then  register  in  the 
corresponding  course  and  will  work  at  this 
agency  for  the  entire  semester.  They  attend 
the  general  organizational  meeting. 
(4)  What  the  community  agencies  do  * 

Agency  heads  determine  which  of  their 
staff  want  tutors  and  name  a  staff  member 
to  be  the  agency  representative  for  the 
project.  The  agency  representative  attends 
the  general  organizational  meeting. 
(SJ  What  the  faculty  members  do » 

Faculty  members  make  a  site  visit  to  the 
coRununity  agency  with  which  they  are 
matched;  meet  the  agency  head  or  agency 
representative:  attend  the  general  organiza- 
tional meeting. 

(6/  What  the  Student  Coordinators  do  • 

The  Student  Coordinators  make  a  site 
visit  to  the  community  agencies  with  which 
they  have  been  matched;  meet  the  agency 
head  and  agency  representative;  meet  the 


■The  complete  list  of  duties  for  each  project  par- 
ticipant throughout  the  semester  is  contained  In 
the  Washington  Education  Project  "red  packet". 
The  duties  listed  here  only  pertain  to  getting  the 
project  started. 


university  professors  with  whom  they  will 
be  working;  prepare  for  the  first  organiza- 
tional meeting. 

(Please  note:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Student 
C<x)rdlnator  to  handle  the  day-to-day  affairs 
of  the  undergraduates  at  their  agency.  They 
are  responsible  for  scheduling,  transporta- 
tion, the  record  keeping  of  attendance,  gen- 
eral communications,  etc.  This  relieves  the 
faculty  members  and  agency  staff  of  most 
of  the  leg  work.) 

(7)  The  first  organizational  meeting 

All  members  of  the  project  (faculty, 
agency  representatives,  students,  Student 
Coordinators,  and  the  project  Director) 
attend  this  meeting.  It  is  held  immediately 
after  registration  for  the  Spring  or  Fall  se- 
mesters. 

The  project  Director  first  explains  the 
general  operation  of  the  project  and  then 
the  large  group  is  broken  down  into  groups 
by  agency.  Here  the  ground  rules  of  the 
agency  aire  established  by  the  agency  repre- 
sentative ('"Yes,  you  can  bring  books  into 
the  jail  if  you  first  show  them  to  the  guard. 
No,  you  may  not  bring  any  cakes."):  work 
schedules  and  transportation  schedules  are 
arranged;  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  fac- 
ulty seminar  Ls  established,  etc. 

When  this  organizational  meeting  is  com- 
pleted, each  undergraduate  should  know 
something  about  the  agency  in  which  they 
will  be  working,  where  it  is  located,  how 
they  are  going  to  get  there,  what  their  days 
and  hours  of  work  are  (students  must  tutor 
six  regularly  scheduled  hours  per  week  .  .  . 
for  example,  M,  W,  F  9:00  to  11:00  a.m.  .  .  . 
they  must  sign  In  and  out  for  each  tutoring 
session  .  .  .  they  must  make  up  any  sessions 
they  may  have  missed),  who  to  see  when 
they  arrive  at  the  agency,  and  when  they 
see  their  faculty  member  next. 

If,  at  this  general  meeting,  a  student 
cannot  arrange  suitable  transportation  to 
the  agency,  the  student  must  choose  an- 
other agency  but  this  agency  must  be 
matched  with  the  department  in  which  the 
student  has  already  registered. 

The  undergraduate  should  spend  the  first 
week  of  the  semester  touring  the  agency 
with  the  agency  representative  and  should 
also  receive  some  basic  instruction  in  tutor- 
ing methods  from  the  faculty  member. 

Actual  tutoring  should  begin  no  later  than 
the  second  week  of  the  semester. 

GENERAL  OPERATION 

This  project  would  be  directed  by  a 
member  of  the  university  faculty  and  the 
coiu^es  would  be  offered  on  a  pass/fail  or 
credit-no  credit  basis.  As  a  practical  matter, 
students  who  do  the  required  work  are 
awarded  academic  credit.  However,  the  deci- 
sion to  award  credit  remains  with  the  facul- 
ty member  who  is  monitoring  the  student. 
By  the  same  token,  since  the  agency  repre- 
sentatives are  responsible  for  the  people  in 
their  care,  they  may,  of  course,  refuse  to 
allow  university  students  to  participate  at 
their  agency  who  they  feel  do  not  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  their  charges. 

University  students  who  complete  the  five 
requirements  of  this  course  listed  in  the 
"red  packet"  are  awarded  three  credits  at 
the  end  of  the  semester.  Students  who  are 
not  doing  the  work  properly  are  informed 
early  on  of  their  deficiencies  (poor  attend- 
ance, etc.)  and  are  permitted  to  drop  the 
course  or  are  given  an  "Incomplete"  if  their 
performance  is  not  made  satisfactory.  (In 
any  event,  if  a  student's  performance  in  the 
community  is  not  satisfactory,  the  student 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  agency.) 
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The  tJme  required  of  a  faculty  member  or 
agency  representative  is  about  3-6  hours  per 
week 

Participation  in  this  project  is  based  on 
the  free  choice  of  Its  various  members.  That 
Is  to  say.  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  par- 
ticipate and  this  could  include  the  universi- 
ties themselves,  their  professors  and  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  community  agencies  and 
the  members  of  their  staffs  (for  example. 
Individual  classroom  teachers,  etc.). 

success  or  TMX  MIAMI  MODKL 

The  Miami  project  ran  for  four  years 
(1969-1973)  and  sent  over  1.000  undergradu- 
ates and  60  professors  to  14  city  agencies.  A 
complete  list  Is  in  the  'red  packet"  but 
these  students  worked  as  tutors  In  Jails. 
Inner-clty  schools,  migrant  camps,  homes 
for  the  retarded,  etc..  in  the  Miami  area. 
There  were  measurable  successes  such  as 
these:  Jail  Irunates  passed  the  State  High 
School  Equivalency  Examination  and  ob- 
tained a  high  school  diploma,  the  reading 
ability  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
was  raised  two  years  within  3-5  months,  re- 
tarded children  Improved  their  ability  to 
feed  and  dress  themselves  and  make  their 
own  beds,  migrant  children  who  spoke  only 
Spanish  gained  some  skill  in  speaking,  read- 
ing and  writing  English. 

To  the  general  services  already  provided 
to  these  people  by  the  community,  the  uni- 
versity students  were  able  to  act  as  that  in- 
dispensable supplement  which  brought  reli- 
able, daytn-day-out  tutoring  to  people  who 
could  not  advance  themselves  without  indi- 
vidual attention.  All  the  community  had  to 
do  was  provide  the  base  within  which  the 
undergraduates  could  work. 

NATIONAL  APrLICABILITY 

This  project  can  be  adopted  on  a  very 
broad  scale  since  the  problems  it  addresses 
axe  national  in  scope  and  since  universities 
and  colleges  generally  are  composed  of  the 
same  organizational  elements,  i.e..  faculty, 
students,  academic  credit,  course  registra- 
tion, etc.  Any  college,  therefore,  in  any  part 
of  the  country  can  establish  this  project  and 
can  do  so  without  modification  of  Its  exist- 
ing internal  structure. 

COSTS 

The  administrative  overhead  of  this  proj- 
ect Is  its  main  cost.  The  undergraduates  are 
not  paid  for  their  work  (indeed,  they  pay 
tuition  to  the  college  to  take  these  courses). 
There  is  no  capital  outlay  since  all  tutoring 
takes  place  In  community  agencies  which 
are  already  established  (schools,  jails,  etc.). 

The  financial  benefits  of  this  project  are 
easily  seen  and  considerable.  They  are  of 
two  kinds: 

Firstly,  there  is  the  transfer  of  literacy 
from  those  who  have  it  to  those  who  do  not. 
A  college  student  who  tutors  6  hours  per 
week  as  this  project  requires  creates  190.00 
of  real  wealth  per  week  (the  current  rate  of 
pay  for  a  private  tutor  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Is  S15.0O  per  hour;  $15.00  per  hourx  6  hours 
per  week  =  »90.00). 

Secondly,  the  person  who  obtains  the 
power  of  literacy  Is  now  able  to  create 
wealth,  both  for  himself  and  the  communi- 
ty, for  a  lifetime.  As  is  clearly  seen,  people 
without  literacy  skills  in  a  literate  society 
are  pretty  much  left  to  pushing  brooms  or 
taking  welfare  whereas  people  who  can  read 
and  write  are  able  to  become  steady  eco- 
nomic contributors  to  the  community. 

This  is  not  an  expensive  project  to  oper- 
ate. There  are  virtually  no  costs  to  the  com- 
munity agencies  and  the  colleges  can  obtain 
seed  money  from  one  of  several  Federal 
agencies  to  cover  initial  costs. 


Th«  Disthict  or  Columbia. 
Waahington.  D.C.  September  21.  1981. 
NOKMAR  Manasa. 

Director.   The   Washington  Education  Proj- 
ect, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Manasa:  Your  proposal  to  grant 
academic  credit  to  university  students  for 
tutorial  activities  in  public  institutions  is  an 
intriguing  idea.  A  city  such  as  ours  needs  a 
literate  citizenry  if  it  is  to  remain  a  vibrant 
place  in  which  to  live.  People,  especially  our 
youth,  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  If 
they  are  to  have  some  control  over  their 
own  lives  and  to  obtain  work  that  has  both 
meaning  and  dignity.  I  encourage  programs, 
such  as  the  Washington  Education  Project, 
which  might  enhance  these  critical  skills  in 
our  city's  public  school  students. 

I  am  hopeful  about  the  participation  of 
humanities  undergraduates  from  local  col- 
leges and  universities  which  your  project  en- 
visions. Working  through  accredited  univer- 
sity courses  and  under  the  supervision  of 
their  professors,  these  students  would  seem 
to  be  a  pool  of  potential  excellent  tutors 
providing  a  vital  public  service. 

As  the  Mayor.  I  exerelse  no  control  over 
the  operation  of  the  public  school  system. 
Policy-making  authority  and  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  school  system's  programs  are 
vested  by  law  In  the  Board  of  Education.  I 
suggest  that  you  work  closely  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools.  Mrs.  Floretta  D. 
McKenzle.  to  secure  her  support  for  this 
effort. 

You  have  my  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  this  project.  Please  contact  my  Special 
Assistant.  Patricia  E.  Miner.  If  you  need  any 
further  help  In  developing  your  program. 
Sincerely. 

Marion  S.  Barrt.  Jr.. 

Mayor. 

DisTucr  or  Colitmbia  Public 
Schools. 
OmcB  or  thb  Supkrintehdbnt, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  25.  19S1. 
Mr.  Norman  Manasa. 

Director.  The  Washington  Education  Proj- 
ect, Washington,  D.C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Manasa:  I  write  to  thank  you 
for  your  explanation  of  the  Washington 
Education  Project  and  to  encourage  the 
work  of  this  project  within  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  project  seems  to  be  a  workable  effort 
since  it  would  draw  undergraduates  from 
the  local  colleges  who  as  part  of  their  train- 
ing in  the  humanities,  would  tutor  children 
in  the  city  school  system.  Since  these  under- 
graduates would  do  this  essential  work  for 
course  credit  and  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  university  faculty.  I  believe  they 
would  be  both  reliable  and  effective.  Cer- 
tainly, the  community  representatives  who 
participated  In  the  Miami  project  seem  to 
support  this  view. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  Inten- 
sive tutorial  Instruction,  done  in  the  class- 
room as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  would  be  of  great  help  to  our  stu- 
dents. But  It  Is  also  beyond  question  that 
working  with  District  school  children  for  a 
semester  would  provide  a  profound  educa- 
tional experience  for  the  undergraduates 
themselves. 

I  would   be  happy  to  provide  whatever 
help  I  could  and  hope  you  will  keep  me  ad- 
vised of  your  progress. 
Sincerely. 

FLORzrtA  D.  McKxNzix. 
Superinlendmt  ofSctutols, 
Chief  State  School  Officer. 

t 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  1982. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  Washington  Education  Project  may 
hold  some  of  the  answers  to  the  problems 
we  face  as  a  nation,  and  I  thought  you 
would  want  to  know  about  it. 

This  project  enrolls  undergraduates  in 
three  credit  humanities  courses  and  sends 
them  to  impoverished  community  agencies 
to  teach  the  Illiterate  poor  to  read  and 
write.  For  the  undergraduates.  It  Is  a  course 
that  combines  experience  with  classroom 
theory.  They  would  tutor  six  hours  per 
week  but  they  would  also  meet  with  their 
monitoring  professors  In  weekly  seminars 
where  they  would  hear  the  theories  which 
attempt  to  explain  the  world  beyond  the 
campus  walls.  Since  this  Is  an  elective 
course,  it  Is  open  to  all  college  students,  re- 
gardless of  their  major  field  of  study. 

The  undergraduates.  I  believe,  need  this 
sort  of  experience  in  order  to  understand 
the  value  of  their  classroom  Instruction.  But 
there  are  other  things  to  leam  In  college 
and  undergraduates  need  to  do  this  sort  of 
work  so  that  they  may  leam  the  obligation 
that  citizenship  imposes  upon  those  who 
live  In  a  free  society,  and  so  that  they  may 
leam  compassion  through  the  act  of  com- 
passion. 

This  project  also  holds  great  promise  for 
the  dispossessed  of  America.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  literacy  Is  basic  to  the  creation 
of  wealth,  particularly  In  an  Increasingly 
technological  society  where  computers  are 
doing  so  much  of  the  work  that  had  been 
done  manually  for  many  generations.  Those 
who  are  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  letters  and 
numbers  are  slowly  becoming  unable  to 
create  wealth  In  any  form  and  must  be 
cared  for  by  the  rest  of  society.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  when  teaching  these 
people  to  read,  write  and  compute  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  option.  Today.  It  Is  a  com- 
pelling necessity  that  will  not  go  away. 

I  believe  college  students  would  be  quite 
able  and  very  wUling  to  take  up  this  respon- 
sibility. As  with  any  other  generation  of 
Americans,  they  need  only  be  asked  to  serve 
and  to  be  given  the  workable  means  by 
which  to  do  so.  The  Washington  Education 
Project  may  be  the  kind  of  project  through 
which  much  of  this  work  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  I  would  be  happy  for  whatever 
consideration  you  would  be  able  to  give  It 
Ever  sincerely. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

SUMMON 

This  report  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  F. 
CoUard.  Administrative  Supervisor  of  the 
J.R.E.  Lee  Community  Center,  a  Dade 
County  school  for  emotionally  disturbed 
adolescents.  It  was  written  in  1973  or  1973. 
Please  see  page  3  of  this  report. 

(SUMMON  was  the  name  of  the  Miami 
project  that  ran  from  1969-1973). 

The  SUMMON  Program  has  been  func- 
tioning at  J.R.E.  Lee  Center  for  more  than 
five  semesters.  The  tutors  have  been  under 
the  supervision  of  a  University  Professor. 
Student  Coordinator,  and  our  school's  Read- 
ing Director. 

The  tutors  work  In  one-to-one  situations 
with  our  emotionally  disturbed,  junior  high 
students.  They  are  remediating  those  stu- 
dents who  are  reading  on  primer  to  third 
grade  levels.  Their  two-fold  objectives  are  to 
establish  rapport  with  strong  Interpersonal 
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relationships  and  to  remediate  the  deficit 
reading  skills. 

Since  aU  of  the  tutors  are  freshmen 
through  Jimiors  and  have  had  no  prior 
teaching  experiences,  our  program  is  so 
structured  as  to  allow  them  freedom  for  in- 
novative techniques  within  a  framework  of 
accepted  educational  practices.  They  are  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  our  reading  methods 
and  nuiterlals  by  the  Remedial  Reading 
teacher  and  the  University  advisor.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tutors  meet  in  bimonthly  evening 
sessions  to  discuss  Interpersonal  and  in- 
structional dynamics  with  our  teacher  and 
the  advisor. 

The  tutors  work  with  their  students  for 
one  forty  minute  pjriod  each  school  day. 
They  have  continued  to  be  extremely  con- 
scientious about  meeting  their  schedules. 
The  service  that  the  tutors  perform  is  irre- 
placeable. They  bring  a  vital  freshness  and 
ebjectlvlty  to  our  students'  situation,  which 
Is  often  lost  with  "volunteer"  organizations. 
Their  help  makes  possible  the  Individual  at- 
tention and  Instruction  that  our  students  so 
need. 

Because  of  these  factors,  our  remedial 
reading  students  have  had  reading  level 
gains  of  one  to  two  years  within  a  three  to 
five  month  period  of  tutorage.  Since  we 
have  a  real  need  for  the  SUMMON  people 
in  providing  a  more  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective program  for  our  students.  Lee 
Center  tries  to  be  the  first  in  line  when  the 
tutors  are  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  a  se- 
mester. 

The  Center  roR  the  Study  or 
Democratic  Institutions/The 
Fund  roR  the  Retubuc,  Inc.. 

August  31,  1979. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

As  one  who  has  written  extensively  about 
the  problems  of  inner  city  education,  and 
has  l>een  a  front-line  observer  of  the  efforts 
to  effectively  desegregate  our  public  school 
systems.  I  have  seen  one  program  that 
seemed  to  me  to  give  realistic  promise  of 
preparing  socially  handicapped  children  to 
take  advantage  of  new  educational  opportu- 
nities opened  to  them  under  court  order. 
This  was  launched  ten  years  ago  by  Norman 
Manasa.  who  enlisted  University  of  Miami 
students  to  provide  one-on-one  or  small 
group  tutoring  for  children  deficient  in 
verbal  skills. 

Manasa's  program  was  in  operation,  with 
the  support  of  the  University  administra- 
tion and  various  public  and  private  agencies 
in  Dade  County,  for  four  years— enlisting 
the  active  participation  of  over  one  thou- 
sand university  students  and  sixty  faculty 
members.  The  ability  to  improve  verbal 
skills  is  attested  by  experience  in  some  of 
the  most  difficult  circumstances,  including 
those  found  In  Juvenile  correctional  institu- 
tions as  well  as  inner  city  public  schools. 

The  arguments  for  expanding  this  effort 
seem  to  me  compelling: 

(1)  Such  iiKtruction  does  not  require  pro- 
fessional qualification;  any  literate  adult 
can  readily  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  drill 
youngsters  in  reading  and  writing. 

(3)  The  program  can  be  adapted  to  chil- 
dren of  any  age.  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school— and  is  certainly  suitable  for 
the  critical  earliest  years. 

(3)  The  activity  complements  the  regular 
school  program  by  providing  the  Individual, 
time-consuming  attention  that  is  clearly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  teachers  burdened 
with  the  usual  full-time  class  load. 

(4)  The  Instruction  is  basic.  Without  ade- 
quate verbal  skills  education  Is  Impossible. 


And  if  a  child  can  be  helped  and  Inspired  by 
tutelage  he  will  acquire  the  incentive  and 
self-discipline  the  educational  system  re- 
quires. 

The  program  as  Manasa  conceives  it  could 
provide  a  bridge  between  white  and  black 
middle-class  young  people  and  the  multi- 
racial underclass  in  the  ghettoes.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  it  might  provide  the  kind 
of  spark  that  moved  an  earlier  generation  of 
college  students  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
public  service  in  the  days  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  any  case,  Manasa  has  a  track 
record  that  should  command  the  attention 
of  anyone  who  is  concerned  over  the  polar- 
ization of  racial  attitudes— the  predicted  di- 
vision of  our  major  cities  into  separate,  hos- 
tile black,  white,  and  now  brown  communi- 
ties. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore. 

Metropolitan  Daoe  County,  Pla., 
Corrections  and  Rehabilitation 
Department, 

Miami,  Fla.,  February  28,  1979. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

In  1970  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Norman  Manasa  who  brought  Into  the  three 
(3)  institutions,  under  our  control,  a  pro- 
gram known  as  "SUMMON."  This  program 
consisted  of  college  students,  hand  picked 
by  Mr.  Manasa,  to  deal  on  a  one  to  one  basis 
with  clients  of  our  institutions  that  were 
having  problems  comprehending  subjects 
being  taught  by  school  board  Instructors. 
Mr.  Manasa  showed  great  ability  In  discov- 
ering our  clients  disabilities  and  then  pick- 
ing the  best  individual  on  his  staff  to  deal 
with  the  person/s  problem.  This  program 
was  In  progress  for  a  three  year  period  and 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
that  was  ever  developed  in  our  institutions. 
We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Manasa  and  his  pro- 
gram was  discontinued. 

Mr.  Manasa  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  understanding  people  that  we 
have  ever  had  from  the  outside  world,  to 
come  into  our  institutions  and  deal  with 
Inmate  problems. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  Mr. 
Norman  Manasa  for  any  position  he  Is  desir- 
ous of  seeking. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  C.  Gallagher. 

Assistant  Director. 

Miami-Daoe  Community  College, 
Division  or  Student  Develop- 
ment/Learning StTPPORT  Serv- 
ices. 

Miami,  Fla.,  February  26,  1979. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  Mr.  Norman  Manasa  to 
develop  a  broad-based  program  combining 
educationally  sound  experience  of  college 
students  with  service  to  the  needy  of  the 
community. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  his  model 
program  in  operation  at  the  University  of 
Miami  for  several  years  and,  as  a  profession- 
al educator,  believe  that  It  offers  particular- 
ly advantageous  opportunities  for  students 
In  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  while 
being  of  relevance  to  any  individual  wishing 
to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  general  socie- 
ty. 

A  major  undergirdlng  principle  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  it  vividly  demonstrates  possi- 
bilities for  successfully  Integrating  segments 
of  our  society  who  have  skills  to  offer  those 
within  the  society  who  are  of  greatest  need 
In  a  manner  beneficial  to  both. 

I  believe  that  it  is  equally  important  to 
note  that  this  program  is  "exportable"  to  a 


variety  of  educational  institutions  at  the 
higher  education  level.  The  concept  could, 
in  my  opinion,  be  successfully  Implemented 
at  the  community  college,  the  four-year  col- 
lege and  the  university  levels  with  equal 
measure  of  success.  In  fact,  I  would  be  most 
supportive  of  a  model  program  of  this  type 
being  established  here  at  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College. 

Sincerely. 

Nicholas  D.  Gennett. 
Dean,    Student    Development/Learning 

Support  Services,  North  Campus. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  21.  1981] 

Maybe  Johwny  Could  Read  Ir  .  .  . 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Norman  Manasa  has  an  idea  that  he 
thinks  would  boost  the  education  of  inner- 
city  children,  reduce  adult  Illiteracy,  supple- 
ment the  training  of  college  students  and 
uplift  the  entire  community— all  without 
costing  very  much  money. 

He's  disappointed,  though  not  yet  discour- 
aged, that  he  hasn't  been  able  to  sell  it. 

What  Manasa,  a  35-year-old  machinist  and 
college  dropout,  has  In  mind  is  simplicity 
itself:  give  college  students  academic  credit 
for  teaching  nonreaders  to  read.  He  would 
have  undergraduate  tutors  spend  six  hours 
a  week  in  selected  community  agencies- 
ranging  from  public  elementary  schools  to 
St.  Elizabeths  to  the  D.C.  jail.  Their  efforts 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agency  and  would  be  monitored  by  a  profes- 
sor at  their  university.  While  the  course 
supplement  would  be  elective,  participants 
would  have  to  attend  every  tutorial  session 
or  make  up  the  work  later. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  benefits  to  those 
tutored.  Manasa  says,  the  college  students— 
mostly  himianities  majors— would  gain  real- 
world  experience.  They  would  leam  some- 
thing about  how  their  community  operates, 
and  they  would  leam  compassion. 

Public  officials  (including  Washington's 
Mayor  Marion  Barry  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Floretta  McKenzie)  have  been  sup- 
portive. But  so  far,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
sell  any  local  university  on  trying  It  out- 
even  though  he  claims  four  years  of  success 
with  It  at  the  University  of  Miami. 

The  trouble,  he  says,  is  that  college  offi- 
cials are  reluctant  to  view  it  as  an  academic 
program.  But  Manasa  says  the  "academic- 
credit  part  is  vital"— and  also  entirely  Justi- 
fiable. "The  program  operates  on  the 
premise  that  a  student  who  tutors  six  hours 
a  week,  who  has  seminars  and  makes  re- 
ports and  has  his  efforts  critiqued,  has 
learned  something— even  if  that  something 
is  not  gradable." 

In  some  ways.  Manasa's  approach  is  remi- 
niscent of  literacy  efforts  in  some  Third 
World  countries— Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  for 
Instance— where  college  students  work  to 
educate  the  peasant  population.  Authorities 
in  those  countries  claim  benefits  both  to 
those  who  are  taught  and  to  those  who 
teach.  They  also  see  it  as  a  way  of  bringing 
their  people  together,  across  class  lines. 

'I've  been  talking  mostly  about  reading, 
but  the  program  doesn't  have  to  be  limited 
to  that,"  Manasa  said  in  a  recent  Interview. 
"It  could  work  just  as  well  with  writing, 
fractions,  using  a  dictionary— virtually  any- 
thing that  students  need  to  drill  on." 

How  does  he  suppose  that  inexperienced 
college  students  would  be  able  to  do  what 
professionally  trained  educators  have  been 
unable  to  do? 

"The  great  advantage  a  tutor  has  Is  being 
there  day  after  day  with  the  same  few  chll- 
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dren  in  an  atmosphere  of  continuity  and 
concern.  Teachers  have  30  kids  on  maybe 
five  distinct  levels  of  achievement,  plus  all 
their  bureaucratic  responsibilities.  They 
can't  impart  the  personal  element,  but  a 
tutor  can  do  it  extremely  well.  .  .  .  We're 
talking  about  the  transfer  of  skills,  of 
course,  but  also  about  a  value  system  that 
says  education  is  Important." 

Nor  would  it  matter  that  the  tutors  lacked 
specific  teaching  skills,  he  said.  'They 
would  be  working  right  in  the  classrooms 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher." 

He  estimates  that  the  program  would  cost 
$150,000  for  two  years,  with  90  undergradu- 
ates per  semester. 

And  what's  is  it  for  Manasa?  "I'd  be  happy 
to  attach  myself  to  the  sponsoring  universi- 
ty and  help  any  way  I  could.  But  they  could 
also  do  it  without  me.  I  wouldn't  insist  on 
being  part  of  the  bargain.  As  for  the  money, 
the  program  brings  its  own  money  with  it  in 
the  form  of  undergraduate  tuition,  so  it 
really  wouldn't  cost  very  much  extra. " 

The  hardest  part,  he  said,  is  to  sell  the 
colleges  on  changing  some  of  their  concepts 
of  what  constitutes  academic  education. 
"Teachers,  principals  and  community  orga- 
nizations In  Miami  were  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  program."  he  said  "We  had  a 
waiting  list  of  54  agencies  that  wanted  our 
services.  And  no  wonder,  they  know  it 
works.  In  one  school  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed Junior  high  students,  we  were  able  to 
achieve  reading  gains  of  one  to  two  years  in 
only  three  to  five  months  of  tutoring." 

Whether  he  is  able  to  sell  the  program  to 
university  officials,  he  has  convinced  Super- 
intendent McKenzie. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  Inten- 
sive tutorial  instruction,  done  in  the  class- 
room as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  would  be  of  great  help  to  our  stu- 
dents." she  said.  "But  it  is  also  beyond  ques- 
tion that  working  with  District  schoolchil- 
dren for  a  semester  would  provide  a  pro- 
found educational  experience  for  the  under- 
graduates themselves."* 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  AIR- 
LINE PASSENGERS  AND  CREWS 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  1981.  I  Introduced  S.  1770.  a 
bill  which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  an  independ- 
ent study  of  adrline  industry  practices 
and  FAA  rules  and  regulations,  and 
minimum  standards  relating  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  airline  passengers 
and  crews. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  attempted  to 
persuade  my  Senate  colleagues  of 
what  I  perceive  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem Jeopardizing  the  health  and  there- 
fore the  safety  of  the  flying  public  and 
airline  flight  crew. 

In  my  introductory  statement  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1981,  I  referred  to  and  at- 
tached a  copy  of  an  April  12,  1981,  ar- 
ticle entitled.  "Today's  Skies  Not  So 
Friendly"  which  appeared  in  the  Buf- 
falo News. 

In  continuing  my  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention to  the  problems  currently  ex- 
isting I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  a  copy  of  a  Febru- 
ary 19.  1982,  article  that  appeared  in 
the    Wall    Street    Journal    entitled. 


"Risks  of  Flying  in  High- Altitude  Jet- 
liners for  Some  Passengers  Are  Listed 
by  AMA". 

According  to  a  special  report  filed  by 
the  Commission  on  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

.  .  .  people  who  should  avoid  flying 
modem,  high  altitude  commercial  Jetliners 
are  those  with  severe  colds  and  sinus  condi- 
tions, recent  eye  or  abdominal  surgery,  a 
recent  heart  attack  or  stroke  and  women  in 
the  last  month  of  pregnancy. 
The  article  discusses  in  further  detail 
various  conditions  and  its  effects  on 
certain  persons. 

Since  my  Senate  colleagues  make 
every  effort  to  return  to  their  homes 
States  as  frequently  as  possible.  I 
thought  they  would  all  find  this  arti- 
cle most  interesting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  article  that  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 19.  1982,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Risks  or  Plyiho  in  High-Altttttbe  Jmjit- 

EKs  roR  Som  Passengers  are  Listed  by 

AMA 

(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

Among  the  people  who  should  avoid 
flying  modem,  high-altitude  commercial  Jet- 
liners are  those  with  severe  colds  and  sinus 
conditions,  recent  eye  or  abdominal  surgery, 
a  recent  heart  attack  or  stroke  and  women 
in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Medical  Association 
said. 

In  a  special  report  on  the  medical  aspects 
of  traveling  by  Jetliner  the  committee  also 
urged  that  people  with  chronic  heart  or 
lung  conditions  Xx  given  supplemental 
oxygen  during  Jet  flights,  that  scuba  divers 
wait  at  least  12  hours  after  their  last  dive 
before  flying  and  that  infants  be  given  fre- 
quent sips  of  water  during  a  Jet  flight. 

The  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
AMA's  Commission  on  Emergency  Medical 
Services  and  published  in  this  week's  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

The  commission  explained  that  most  med- 
ical problems  linked  to  commercial  air 
travel  stem  from  the  decreased  air  pressure 
in  the  plane's  cabin  as  it  rises  above  22.500 
feet.  "A  modem  Jet  airliner  flies  at  crusing 
altitudes  from  about  28.000  feet  to  43.000 
feet  and.  rarely,  even  to  45.000  feet,"  the 
commission  noted. 

cabin  pressures 

A  Jetliner's  pressurlzation  equipment  can 
keep  the  cabin  air  at  sea-level  pressure  only 
up  to  22.500  feet  of  altitude.  Beyond  that, 
the  cabin  pressure  drops  so  that  when  the 
aircraft  reaches  35.000  feet  the  cabin  pres- 
sure is  the  equivalent  of  5.500  feet  altitude. 
At  40,000  feet  the  cabin  pressure  drops  to 
the  equivalent  of  7.500  feet  of  altitude. 

One  problem  caused  by  the  drop  in  cabin 
pressure  Is  that  less  oxygen  dissolves  In  the 
blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs.  A 
healthy  persons  lungs,  heart  and  blood 
vessel  system  can  compensate  for  this  de- 
crease but  there  are  several  chronic  condi- 
tions in  which  people  have  difficulty,  even 
at  sea  level,  of  getting  oxygen. 

"All  patients  with  chronic  cardiovascular 
or  pulmonary  problems  .  .  .  should  have 
supplemental  oxygen  at  all  times  during 
flight  at  levels  above  22,500  feet,"  the  com- 


mission said.  It  cited  such  conditions  as 
cystic  fibrosis,  chronic  emphysema,  congeni- 
tal heart  defects  that  interfere  with  oxygen 
absorption,  chronic  asthma,  and  coronary 
Insufficiency  where  the  heart's  coronary  ar- 
teries are  unable  tq  supply  sufficient  blood 
to  the  heart  muscle. 

If  tests  disclose  a  person's  blood  is  already 
low  in  oxygen,  '"consultation  with  the  air- 
line surgeon  and  provision  of  a  suitable  face 
mask  to  deliver  25%  to  30%  humidified 
oxygen  is  recommended."  the  report  said. 
Most  airlines  will  supply  such  oxygen  masks 
for  an  individual  on  48  hours  notice,  It  said. 

Another  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that 
as  the  pressure  drops,  air,  or  any  gas.  will 
expand,  including  any  pocket  of  air  or  gas 
trapped  inside  the  body.  A  pocket  of  gas 
trapped  in  the  Intestinal  tract  "may  cause 
mild  to  severe  discomfort  or  nausea  and 
vomiting."  the  commission  said. 

For  this  reason,  "flying  should  be  deferred 
for  14  days  after  urologic  or  gastrointestinal 
tract  surgery,"  it  said.  Expanding  gas 
trapped  in  an  abscessed  tooth  or  a  defective 
filling  can  cause  a  toothache  during  ascent, 
a  pain  the  doctors  have  labeled  "aerodontal- 
gla." 

"A  special  circumstance  that  may  be  a  se- 
rious threat  to  health  is  that  of  the  vaca- 
tioner who  has  been  scuba  diving  earlier  in 
the  day  and  wishes  to  fly  home,"  the  report 
said.  The  pressures  encountered  in  diving 
force  nitrogen  to  dissolve  in  the  tissues. 
This  bubbles  out  at  a  harmless  rate  when 
the  diver  returns  to  sea  level  pressure.  But 
if  the  diver  boards  an  aircraft  where  the 
cabin  pressure  is  the  equivalent  of  5,000  feet 
altitude,  the  nitrogen  wiU  bubble  out  too 
rapidly,  causing  a  case  of  "bends."  Hence, 
divers  should  wait  at  least  12  hours  after 
their  last  dive,  or  24  hours  if  they've  done 
deep  diving,  before  flying  the  Jets,  the  com- 
mission said. 

More  Common  Problem 

A  more  common  problem  is  suffered  by 
persons  whose  nasal  passages  and  sinuses 
are  congested  from  colds  and  allergies.  As 
the  Jet  descends  and  the  cabin  pressure 
rises,  air  should  reenter  the  head  to  equalize 
pressure.  If  the  Ehistachlan  tube  in  the  ear 
Is  congested,  the  air  pressure  In  the  middle 
ear  will  remain  lower  than  the  surrounding 
air  pressure  and  an  earache  will  develop  ac- 
companied by  decreased  hearing  and  tinni- 
tus or  "ringing"  in  the  ear.  Congested  sinus 
passages  can  lead  to  similar  sinus  pains. 

If  a  person  with  a  bad  cold  has  to  travel, 
decongestant  sprays  or  nose  drops  should  be 
used  an  hour  before  descent,  the  commis- 
sion said. 

Among  other  medical  problems  of  jet 
flight  is  slight  dehydration  due  to  the  low 
humidity  of  the  cabin  air.  "Infants  should 
be  given  water  In  frequent  small  amounts 
throughout  the  flight,"  the  report  said.  "If 
fed  during  descent,  the  sucking  and  swaUow- 
ing  mechanism  may  be  helpful  in  ventilat- 
ing the  middle  ear,"  It  added. 

The  commission  also  cited  a  number  of 
medical  conditions  that  should  bar  flying 
the  Jets  altogether.  These  Include  a  heart 
attack  within  the  previous  four  weeks  or  a 
stroke  within  the  previous  two  weeks;  severe 
high  blood  pressure:  surgical  wiring  of  the 
Jaw  (dangerous  if  motion  sickness  should 
cause  vomiting):  epilepsy  that  isn't  well-con- 
trolled by  medication:  severe  anemia,  sickle 
cell  disease  or  hemophilia,  and  pregnancy 
advanced  beyond  240  days  or  threatened  by 
miscarriage.* 
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OIL  IMPORT  FEE 


•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
recent  news  reports  indicate  that  an 
oil  import  fee  is  being  seriously  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  an  alternative  to 
President  Reagan's  1983  budget.  Al- 
though I  believe  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  improve  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget,  the  imposition  of  an  oil 
Import  fee  is  not  one  of  them.  In 
today's  Washington  Post,  columnist 
Hobart  Rowen  presents  a  strong  case 
against  the  imposition  of  such  a  fee.  I 
recommend  Mr.  Rowen's  column  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 
The  column  follows: 

Tax  lMPOH"rED  Oil?  Nonsense 
In  the  wake  of  tumbling  crude-oil  prices, 
the  latest  panacea  being  examined  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  debated  in  corporate 
boardrooms  is  a  tax  on  oil  Imports— maybe 
$5  to  $10  a  barrel.  This  presumably  would 
stimulate  domestic  output,  encourage  con- 
servation and  further  reduce  dependence  on 
imports,  especially  from  OPEC. 

It  Is  a  half-baked  Idea  based  on  faulty  rea- 
soning. Milton  Russell  of  Resources  for  the 
Future  put  it  succinctly:  "The  Idea  that 
these  oil  prices  going  down  is  bad  for  us  is 
perverse. " 

Pear  is  the  basic  rationale  behind  the  pro- 
posal. We  are  warned  that  lower  oil  prices 
will  reverse  the  healthy  trend  of  the  past 
couple  of  years  toward  sharply  reduced  con- 
sumption: car  buyers  will  go  back  to  gas-guz- 
zlers, wasteful  practices  will  be  resumed  by 
industry,  the  search  for  alternatives  to  oil 
will  be  slowed  and  dependence  on  OPEC  will 
be  increased,  rather  than  weakened. 

None  of  these  reasons  stands  up  under 
close  scrutiny.  OPEC's  influence  on  oil 
prices  Is  already  on  the  way  down.  Its  noto- 
rious oil  "weapon"  disarmed,  thanks  to  its 
greed,  which  stimulated  conservation  and 
led  to  discovery  and  exploitation  of  other  oU 
sources  and  alternative  fuels. 

A  $5-  or  $10-p€r-barrel  oil  import  fee  not 
only  is  unnecessary  to  de-fang  OPEC,  but 
would  reverse  the  only  visible  healthy  eco- 
nomic trend  in  the  United  States— reduced 
Inflationary  pressures  stemming  in  good 
part  from  lower  oil  prices.  For  those  looking 
for  an  antl-OPEC  weapon,  a  better  strategy 
Is  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
while  oil  is  cheap. 

As  economist  Alan  Greenspan  says:  "The 
trend  to  reduced  consumption  is  Irreversi- 
ble. Lower  prices  aren't  going  to  trigger  a 
massive  Increase  In  fuel  consumption.  Sure, 
there  will  be  some  Increase  [as  prices  drop]. 
And  there  will  be  some  increases  as  econom- 
ic recovery  gets  under  way.  But  we  are 
seeing  a  semi-permanent  response  [to  the 
earlier  big  Jump  In  oil  prices]." 

For  example,  homeowners  aren't  going  to 
pull  the  Insulation  out  of  their  houses  if 
fuel  oil  prices  go  down.  In  industry.  Green- 
span adds,  the  major  research-and-develop- 
ment  effort  launched  to  cut  fuel  consump- 
tion costs,  beginning  with  the  first  oil  shock. 
Is  leading  to  permanent  changes. 

Russell  agrees  with  Greenspan.  "People 
are  not  dumb,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  He 
expects  them  to  "accept  the  short-term  ben- 
efits" of  soft  oil  prices.  For  example,  they 
may  opt  this  summer  for  a  cross-country 
trip  instead  of  nearby  resorts  with  cheaper 
prices  at  the  gas  pump.  But  the  small  car  is 
here  to  stay  (high  sticker  prices  and  interest 
rates   buttress    the   trend).   Moreover,    it's 


hard  to  find  gas-guzzlers:  even  larger  cars 
today  are  relatively  fuel-efficient. 

But  the  import-oil  fee  backers  have  other 
motivations.  In  part,  the  proposal  reflects  a 
panicky  feeling  in  the  domestic  energy  in- 
dustry—oil and  other  fuels— that  the  soar- 
ing price  joy-ride  they've  enjoyed  In  the 
1970s  is  coming  to  an  end  too  fast.  They 
fear  It  jeopardizes  investments  In  new 
energy  ventures  based  on  the  expectation  of 
high-priced  oil.  It  may  well  stall  some 
projects  (that's  already  happening).  But  as 
Greenspan  suggests,  that  could  be  a  good 
thing,  saving  the  Investors  and  the  nation 
"from  constuction  of  a  long  series  of  white 
elephants." 

Russell  believes  that  capital  Investment 
decisions  are  based  on  long-term  probabil- 
ities, which  down  the  road  still  point  to  ex- 
pensive energy,  compared  to  the  1960s.  'But 
It  may  be  that  it's  economically  wise  to 
delay  some  investments  that  Industry 
thought  would  pay  off  earlier— and  I  think 
that's  both  publicly  and  privately  wise." 

When  you  get  right  down  to  It,  the  only 
"benefit"  of  an  Import  duty  would  be  the 
yield  to  the  Treasury  of  about  $40  billion  in 
new  revenues  from  the  import  duty  directly, 
and  from  the  windfall  profits  tax  on  domes- 
tic oil— which  would  be  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  duty-fattened  import  price. 

But  the  costs  of  such  a  benefit  to  the 
budget  deficit  would  be  enormous  In  other 
directions.  Higher  oil  prices  would  have  a  se- 
rious inflationary  impact.  Because  oil  costs 
would  be  higher  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  one  more  noncompetitive  element 
would  be  added  to  American  exports,  al- 
ready struggling  in  world  markets. 

Worst  of  all,  the  oil  import  fee  would  de- 
liver a  wholly  unjustified  bonanza  to  domes- 
tic oil  producers  whose  profits  would  swell, 
even  after  the  windfall  profits  tax.  Such  a 
multi-bllllon-dollar  gift  to  the  domestic  oil 
industry  would  fatten  Its  purse  for  an  addi- 
tional burst  of  questionable  Industrial  take- 
overs.* 


STUDENT  AID 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  prescriptions  for  improving  the 
economic  health  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
clear  we  must  design  an  economic 
strategy  to  put  America  on  a  path  of 
sustained  growth.  This  strategy  must 
include,  among  other  things,  concerted 
efforts  to  prepare  Americans  for  new 
employment  opportunities  is  requiring 
a  variety  of  technical  skills  along  with 
crucial  basic  skills  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, reading,  and  writing. 

Investing  in  the  education  of  our 
citizens,  at  every  level  of  learning,  is 
wise  and  forward-looking,  and  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  insuring  economic 
growth,  stability,  and  competitiveness 
internationally.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion contends,  in  the  form  of  budget 
cuts  in  student  financial  aid  and  other 
educational  programs,  that  the  Gov- 
enmient  need  not  have  a  central  role 
in  making  that  investment.  In  fact, 
availability  of  Government  assistance 
often  makes  the  difference  between 
having  a  college  education  and  not 
having  one;  student  aid  allows  poor 
and  middle  class  alike  to  take  advan- 
tage of  educational  opportunities,  and 
to  gain  the  Itnowledge  that  enables 


them  to  compete  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world. 

Carl  T.  Rowan  vividly  makes  this 
point  in  his  article  entitled  "The  Old 
Rob  the  Young  of  Education."  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Old  Rob  the  Young  or  Education 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

There  wa.s  a  time  when,  to  get  my  chil- 
dren from  underfoot  and  out  to  the  baseball 
field  or  skating  rink,  all  I  had  to  do  was 
start  to  tell  anew  the  hard-times  stories  of 
my  youth. 

"I  left  McMinnville  with  77  cents  In  my 
t>ocket,  my  clothes  in  a  cardboard  box, 
hitching  a  ride  on  a  truck  when  I  went  to 
Nashville  to  go  to  college  ..."  I  would 
begin. 

They  had  vanished  to  a  pickup  football 
game,  or  something,  before  I  got  around  to 
talking  about  how  I  worked  for  $1  a  day 
scrubbing  floors  and  sloshing  up  food  at  a 
TB  hospital  to  get  my  $20-a-quarter  tuition 
money. 

I  grew  up  on  Booker  T.  Washington,  and 
"Up  From  Slavery."  the  way  Ronald  Reagan 
grew  up  on  Horatio  Alger.  Boy  works  hard; 
boy  conquers  all:  boy  becomes  president— or 
even  gets  rich,  preferably  both. 

That  "All-American-boy-conquers-all" 

pabulum  sticks  high  in  the  craw  these  days 
as  we  watch  the  old  Booker  T.  and  Horatio 
Alger  hogwash  mashed  into  the  faces  of  mil- 
lions of  American  youngsters  who  won't  go 
to  college  next  fall  because  their  govern- 
ment Is  snatching  away  the  grants  and  sub- 
sidized loans  that  really  made  it  iKissible  for 
kids  from  "ordinary  "  families  to  believe  that 
their  horizons  were  as  far-reaching  and 
bright  as  those  of  the  children  of  the  super- 
rich. 

I  told  my  "Up  from  Slavery"  stories  to  my 
children  in  half-jest  and  half-hope  that  I 
might  produce  a  little  inspiration.  But  now  I 
see  President  Reagan,  Treasury  Secretary 
Etonald  Regan,  budget  director  David  Stock- 
man trying  to  make  their  Horatio  Alger 
braggadocio  a  sort  of  national  religion. 
Stockman  told  a  congressional  committee 
that  the  federal  government  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  help  anybody  get  a  higher  education 
because  "If  people  want  to  go  to  college  bad 
enough,  then  there  is  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility on  their  part  to  finance  their 
way  through  the  best  way  they  can." 

Regan  told  me  shortly  after  he  took  office 
that  poor  parents  have  to  remember  that 
"state  universities  and  community  colleges 
do  not  cost  the  same  as  my  alma  mater. 
Harvard." 

It  is  a  matter  of  theology  for  the  Reagan- 
auts  to  say.  "No  more  crutches,  young 
Americans.  No  Pell  grants,  no  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  FYogram.  You  work  your  way 
through  college  the  way  we  real  Americans 
did." 

So  young  Americans  who  cannot  now  find 
work  at  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour 
are  supposed  to  grub  for  $15,950  for  first- 
year  tuition  in  the  Georgetown  University 
Medical  School,  plus  $2,040  for  books  and 
instruments  and  $6,650  for  living  expenses. 
Or  those  wanting  to  be  lawyers  are  sup- 
posed to  mow  lawns  and  wash  cars  and  come 
up  with  at  least  $8,000  to  meet  first-year 
bills  at  George  Washington  University. 

The  Reaganauts  have  got  the  village  idiot 
laughing,  because  everybody  knows  that  In 
this  pitiful  economy,  even  the  most  motivat- 
ed youngster  can  hardly  work  his  or  her 
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way  through  a  sUte  institution  that  may  set 
tuition  at  $1,000  or  so  a  year. 

Well.  I'm  ready  to  confess  to  my  children: 
Daddy  would  never  have  gone  to  Oberlin 
College,  or  to  postgraduate  study  In  Journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  Mirmesota,  but  for 
a  costly,  giveaway,  federal  welfare  program 
caUed  "The  OI  BlU. "  I  could  never  have 
washed  enough  floors  at  TB  hospitals,  or 
mowed  enough  lawns,  or  hoed  enough  bulb 
grass,  to  get  a  degree  In  math  at  Oberlin 
and  Journalism  at  Minnesota.  Only  the  wise 
largesse  of  Uncle  Sam  made  It  all  possible. 

In  terms  of  relative  dollars  spent,  that  GI 
Bill  has  done  more  to  give  America  a  pre- 
eminent place  in  the  world  than  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  the  Korean  War.  the  Vietnam 
conflict  or  anything  else  I  can  think  of. 
When  educated,  finely  trained  people  are 
sure  to  be  the  key  to  national  security  In 
the  years  ahead.  It  strikes  me  as  lunacy  for 
the  federal  government  to  make  It  difficult 
If  not  Impossible  for  millions  of  Americans 
to  get  the  best  educations  that  their  God- 
given  talents  will  absorb. 

The  problem  Is  that  old  men  like  to  glori- 
fy the  achlevemenU  of  their  youth,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  the  current  generation. 
This  Is  a  government  of  old  men— older  In 
mentality  than  chronology— who  turn  blind 
eyes  to  the  reality  that  without  help,  even 
uppermiddle-class  youngsters  cannot 
become  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists. 

They  are  so  elitist  that  they  could  hardly 
give  a  damn  that  In  economically  troubled 
Washington  state,  the  number  of  students 
In  community  colleges  dropped  from  101.000 
to  89,000  when  tuition  was  raised  from  $306 
to  $510. 

The  Reaganauts  are  doing  more  than 
produce  a  system  where  the  Donald  Regans 
go  to  Harvard  and  tell  other  Americans  that 
they  must  be  happy  with  a  state  or  commu- 
nity college.  They  are  saying  that  the  appe- 
tite for  college  and  the  professions  should 
not  be  developed  among  those  "lower  class" 
Americana,  other  than  the  few  Horatio  Al- 
gerlsts  who  can  work  enough  to  make  their 
own  way. 

This  Is  combining  old-man's  ego  and  right- 
wing  theology  to  forge  policies  that  will 
cripple  America  for  many  generations.* 
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terests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United    tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  and 

SUtes.  <^he    Congress.    They    rjune    with    a 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has    simple  message,  a  message  which  said: 


received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  XXXV  which  would  permit 
Mr.  Alexander  V.  Netchvolodoff,  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Danforth,  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Van  Leer  Jerusalem  Foundation  In 
Israel  from  March  13-23,  1982,  to  dis- 
cuss Middle  East  issues. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Netchvolodoff  In 
the  program  in  Israel,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Van  Leer  Jerusalem  Founda- 
tion, is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


NOTICE      OF     DETERMINATIONS 

BY    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE 

ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XXXV  that  I  place  In  the  Congrss- 
siONAi  RccoRD  this  notlce  of  a 
Member  who  proposes  to  participate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective 
of  which  Is  educational,  sponsored  by 
a  foreign  educational  or  charitable  or- 
ganization Involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  orga- 
nization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  XXXV  which  will  permit 
Senator  Pkll  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  American  Lux- 
embourg Society.  In  Luxembourg  from 
March  19  to  23.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
Senator  Pell's  participation  in  the 
program  in  Luxembourg,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society,  to  discuss  United 
States-European  relations,  is  in  the  in- 


FLORIDIANS  SPEAK  OF  FLORIDA 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  remarkable  story  of  deter- 
mination amd  individual  initiative.  It  Is 
a  story  that  shows  that  American  citi- 
zens are  not  apathetic,  and  awe  willing 
and  ready  to  take  tuitions  that  make  a 
difference.  It  is  a  story  that  shows 
how  indlvlduails,  working  together  in 
the  community,  cam  have  an  impact  in 
Washington. 

Yesterday,  I  haul  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  several  people  from 
Miami,  people  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard,  on  a  person-to-person  level, 
to  get  the  people  in  Miami  to  come  to- 
gether auid  let  Washington  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  know  that  Mlsun- 
ians  will  not  sit  idly  by  in  this  time  of 
crisis  in  south  Florida.  Over  the  last 
few  months,  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  become  awau'e  of  a  situation  that 
we  Floridians  have,  sadly,  been  faunil- 
iar  with  for  fau-  too  long.  I  tun  refer- 
ring to  the  crime  situation  and  the 
drug  traifflcking  problems  auid  the  im- 
migration crisis  in  south  Florida. 

A  lot  of  individual  citizens,  confront- 
ed with  these  problems,  would  simply 
have  shrugged  their  shoulders.  But 
Mlfunians  amd  Floridlans  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems,  and  that  initiative  amd 
determination.  In  the  long  run.  will  be 
the  key  to  success.  The  group  I  met 
with  yesterday  is  one  example  of  this 
determination  tmd  spirit.  Over  the  laist 
few  months,  these  Indivldutds  have  set 
up  a  grassroots  orgtmizatlon  ctilled 
"Floridlans  Speak  to  Washington." 
"Floridltms  Speak  to  Washington"  has 
generated  public  support  for  seeking 
solutions  to  the  current  crisis  in  south 
Florida  by  talking  a  petition  from  door 
to  door  throughout  south  Florida.  The 
response  to  their  efforts  htts  been  tre- 
mendous, and  some  25.000  people  have 
signed  it  already. 

Yesterday,  some  of  the  people  who 
put  together  "Floridlans  Speak  to 
Washington "  caune  to  Washington, 
amd  visited  wih  me  and  my  colleaigue 
Senator  Hawkins.  They  also  visited 
with  key  officials  in  the  White  House, 
the  Justice  Deptulment,  the  Immigra- 


Miaml  is  an  example  of  what  can  happen 
to  a  community  confronted  with  uncon- 
trolled immigration,  and  with  organized 
drug  trafficking.  We  need  help  from  Wash- 
ington to  make  the  situation  In  Miami 
better.  And  equally  important,  we  want  to 
help  Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try make  sure  that  the  federal  government 
has  the  policies  and  resources  In  place  to 
prevent  situations  like  the  one  Miami  has 
experienced  from  our  occurring  again  in  the 
future.  We  want  to  help  in  any  way  we  can 
to  put  effective  Immigration  laws  on  the 
books,  and  to  cut  off  the  drug  smuggling 
which  has  helped  drive  up  the  crime  In 
Miami.  And  there  are  25.000  more  of  us  in 
Miami  who  want  to  help.  too. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  year  as  I 
travel  through  Florida.  I  have  seen 
this  type  of  dedication  grow  up  aimong 
individual  citizens  throughout  the 
State.  They  are  coming  together  to  let 
the  FedertU  Government  know  just 
how  serious  the  situation  In  Florida  is, 
tmd  to  offer  to  work  with  the  Federal 
Grovemment  to  Improve  the  situation. 
I  believe  that  their  efforts  tu-e  paying 
off.  A  cross  section  of  the  civic  letulers 
in  Mltuni  set  up  a  group  cadled  Miaunl 
Citizens  against  Crime,  amd  they  were 
able  to  get  results.  Last  month,  the 
President  set  up  a  speclail  task  force 
designed  to  dead  with  the  crime  tmd 
the  drug  trtif flcking  problem  in  south 
Florida.  That  task  force,  under  the 
letulership  of  Vice  President  Bush,  htis 
moved  with  extraordinau-y  speed  and 
launched  a  full  scale  attau;k  on  crime 
in  south  Florida.  The  citizens  of 
Miami,  by  maiking  their  voices  heard, 
helped  to  set  up  this  taisk  force.  Yes- 
terday, Immigration  reform  legislation 
wais  introduced  simulttmeously  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  legislation  which 
hais  good  chamce  of  ptissage  this  yetir. 
Once  tigain.  I  believe  that  the  citizens 
tmd  the  letulers  of  the  Miami  commu- 
nity, through  their  au:tions.  have 
helped  demonstrate  the  need  for  im- 
migration reform  legislation.  Once 
aigain.  individual  citizens  on  the  grtiss 
roots  level  who  took  the  time  to  maike 
their  voices  heard  have  mtule  a  differ- 
ence. 

These  initiatives,  by  themselves,  will 
not  turn  aut>und  the  situation  in 
Miami  overnight.  We  adi  know  that. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  We 
need  to  enau:t  bail  reform  laws,  get  the 
Intemad  Revenue  Service  fully  In- 
volved in  the  drug  trafficking  fight, 
pass  tougher  sentencing  laws,  amd 
eliminate  frivolous  appeals.  These  are 
aJl  necessary  steps  in  stopping  drug 
trafficking  and  cutting  down  on  crime. 
We  need  to  paiss  Inunlgratlon  reform 
legislation,  legislation  that  allows  the 
United  States,  and  not  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  set  our  immigration  policies. 
These  will  not  be  easy  steps  to  tadce, 
but  I  tmi  convinced  that  the  people  of 
Florida  tu%  committed  to  doing  what 
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they  cam  to  help  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment move  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  orga- 
nized Floridlans  Speak  to  Washington 
were  not  paid  to  spend  hours  of  their 
own  time  to  go  from  door  to  door  with 
a  petition.  No  one  asked  them  to  put 
so  much  personal  effort  into  what 
they  did.  They  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  put  this  orgamization  togeth- 
er, tmd  to  come  to  Wtishington.  and  to 
speak  out.  To  each  one  of  them,  to 
Sustm  Maschino.  Carole  Mtislngton. 
Marlene  Josefsberg,  Faith  Records, 
Joy  Tenen,  amd  Laurel  Wolfson,  I  send 
my  congratulations.  They  have  shown 
that  people  are  willing  to  act  on  their 
own  to  do  something  about  a  problem. 
And  to  all  the  people  who  helped 
them  and  who  signed  the  petition,  you 
should  know  that  your  message  is 
being  heard.  You  have  made  a  differ- 
ence by  csu-ing.  And  by  working  to- 
gether, I  am  certtdn  that  we  cam  madce 
even  more  of  a  difference.* 


Energy  Coadltlon,  the  average  residen- 
tial gas  consumer  would  have  to  pay 
$94  to  $147  in  higher  direct  amd  indi- 
rect gas  costs  over  the  next  2  yeau^. 
This  proposal  would  mean  an  auldition- 
ad  $86  million  to  $134  million  in  natu- 
ral gas  costs  to  New  England  consum- 
ers by  1984. 

The  FERC  and  proponents  of  this 
steep  price  incretise  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  the  proposal  is  justi- 
fied by  extraordinary  risks  or  costs  2£- 
sociated  with  producing  gas  from 
these  weUs.  Accordingly.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  the  FERC  to  with- 
draw its  proposal.* 


DECONTROL  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
neau-ly  4  years  tigo.  Congress  enwted 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978, 
which  provided  for  am  orderly,  phaused 
decontrol  of  naturad  gas.  During  the 
campaign,  I»resldent  Reaigtm  proposed 
to  undo  the  act  by  calling  for  aujceler- 
ated  decontrol  of  naturad  gats,  a  policy 
that  would  more  thtm  double  the  cost 
of  naturad  gas  to  consumers. 

Mamy  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
firmly  opposed  this  proposad.  I  wtis 
gratified  that  the  President  heeded 
the  voices  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Nation's  consumers  and  decided 
this  winter  not  to  Introduce  legislation 
that  would  accelerate  decontrol. 

I  tun  deeply  concerned  by  recent  au:- 
tions  and  statements  from  the  FERC 
which  indicate  an  intention  to  subvert 
the  Naturad  Gas  Policy  Act  through 
administrative  action.  The  FERC 
should  not  try  to  slip  decontrol 
through  the  bfu:k  door  while  the  aul- 
mlnistratlon  is  unwilling  to  stand  up 
publicly  tmd  defend  this  unwise  policy 
before  Congress. 

The  proposad  to  allow  producers  to 
chau^e  up  to  150  percent  of  the  statu- 
tory celling  price  for  so-cadled  near- 
deep  gtis— produced  from  depths  of 
10.000  to  15.000  feet— is  the  latest  ex- 
simple  of  FERC's  effort  to  accelerate 
decontrol  of  naturad  gas  prices.  This 
proposad  Is  neither  warranted  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  nor  supported 
by  adequate  evidence.  For  this  reason. 
I  aun  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Metzenbadm  amd  other  concerned  col- 
leaigues  In  filing  comments  with  the 
FERC  opposing  the  proposed  rule. 

If  auiopted,  this  proposad  would 
cause  serious  htum  to  the  Nation's  gas 
consumers  and  dtmiage  our  efforts  to 
recover  from  the  recession.  According 
to  a  study  conducted  by  the  Energy 
Action  Project  of  the  Citizens/Labor 


CLARITY  ITSELF 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday.  Edwin  Newmtm  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  tm  article  on 
something  in  the  Pentagon  ctdled 
"The  Professional  Orgtmlzational  Ef- 
fectiveness/Development Publication 
of  the  United  States  Army."  Mr. 
Newman  is  a  notable  detective  of  sins 
agadnst  the  lamguaige.  He  Is  eminently 
qutdlfled  to  judge  the  style  of  docu- 
ments from  the  Pentagon.  He  points 
out  in  this  autlcle  the  utter  nonsense, 
the  wasted  time,  tmd  the  poor  mamtige- 
ment  of  this  so-cadled  operating  model 
for  a  new  aige  of  leadership. 

As  a  worker  in  the  field  of  bureauc- 
rau;ies.  I  see  every  day  the  violation  of 
good  judgment  in  the  use  of  English. 
Why  does  the  Government  insist  upon 
the  complicated  when  the  simple  Is  at 
htmd?  Why  does  the  Pentaigon,  espe- 
ciadly,  dead  in  convolutions  when  it 
could  eakslly  go  straight  to  the  mau-k? 
Off  all  the  special  au-eas  of  Govern- 
ment, the  militau-y  knows  the  value  of 
being  crisp  and  to  the  point.  Yet  it  is 
probably  the  most  guilty  in  using 
jau-gon  and  bombaist. 

Mr.  Newmam's  article  is  perceptive 
and  aux:urate.  amd  I  recommend  It  to 
my  colleaigues.  It  Is  humorous  aus  well. 
But  Mr.  Newnum  madies  a  serious 
point,  and  I  hope  this  wlU  not  be  lost 
on  his  reaulers.  Here  It  Is: 

The  Pentagon  budget  Is  bloated 
beyond  tdl  retison.  Congress  is  looking 
for  places  to  cut  back.  This  year's 
struggle  over  spending,  in  fact,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  heroic  proportions. 
Yet  the  Pentaigon  sponsors  high  per- 
formance programilng  that  features  "a 
new  cognitive  model"  in  the  form  of 
"nested  frames  of  reference"  Intended 
to  be  useful  ais  "a  genertd  diagnostic 
framework  amd  as  a  self -refining  roaui- 
map  for  leader  and  organization  devel- 
opment." 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  the  M- 
X.  the  B-1.  chemlcad  weapons,  amd 
cost  overruns  on  the  Trident  aire  tdl 
much  Itirger  thtm  the  budget  for  high 
performtmce  programing.  But  I  tigree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Newmtm's  conclu- 
sion: When  the  time  comes  to  cut  the 
Pentagon  budget,  this  may  be  the 
pltu;e  to  start.  I  aisk  that  his  article  be 


printed  In  the  Record  tmd  read  by  tdl 

concerned    with    the    lamguage— amd 

with  the  Pentagon  budget. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14. 1983] 

Clarity  Itself 

(By  Edwin  Newman) 

Leaks  are  In  fashion.  I've  been  given  one. 
It  is  from  oe  comnmiQUE.  which  Is  "The 
Professional  Organizational  Effectiveness/ 
Development  Publication  of  the  United 
States  Army."  Stamped  "Secret"  and  passed 
to  the  Kremlin,  it  might  end  the  arms  race. 
For  anybody  reading  this  document  would 
conclude  that  America  is  doomed  and  that 
no  outside  effort  will  be  needed  to  bring  it 
toppling  down. 

The  article  from  oe  coiaraiiiQUE  Is  called 
"High  Performance  Programming:  An  Oi>er- 
atlng  Model  for  a  New  Age  of  Leadership." 
The  authors  are  LTC  Prank  Bums  and  Dr. 
Linda  Nelson,  assisted  by  Robert  Klaus  and 
LTC  Lee  Gregg.  LTC  (Lieutenant  Colonel) 
Bums,  evidently  the  key  author,  has  been 
director  of  a  personal  growth  center,  is  a 
certified  master  practitioner  of  Neuro-Lin- 
guistic  Programming,  and  is  5Z  ASI  quali- 
fied, meaning  that  he  Is  quailified  in  Organi- 
zational Effectiveness.  We  are  also  told 
what  High  Performance  Programming  Is.  It 
is  "a  new  cognitive  mdoel,"  in  the  form  of 
"nested  frames  of  reference."  intended  "to 
be  useful  as  a  general  diagnostic  framework 
and  as  a  self-refining  road  map  for  leader 
and  organization  development." 

At  the  outset.  LTC  Bums  and  the  other 
authors  explain  their  method:  "As  an  exer- 
cise In  consciously  disciplining  our  own  con- 
ceptual modeling  we  have  chosen  a  set  of  in- 
terlinked operating  presumptions."  They  go 
on:  "This  set  of  propositions  forms  am  encir- 
cling paradigm  for  our  HPP  model,  and  a 
metastrategy  that  continues  to  guide  our  re- 
finement and  use  of  It." 

Let's  pause  here  to  follow  the  wise  advice 
the  creators  of  HPP  give  their  readers: 
"Clear  your  receiver  processes  so  that  this 
new  information  can  come  In  cleanly  with- 
out getting  garbled. '  Now  then,  a  couple  of 
the  Interlinked  operating  presumptions  that 
survived  the  consciously  disciplined  concep- 
tual modeling: 

"The  purpose  of  any  system  Is  to  produce 
a  valuable  future  in  the  larger  and  lesser 
systems  served." 

"High  performing  ssrstems  and  leaders 
choose  their  values  and  beliefs  uid  then  re- 
inforce them  in  others  through  congruent 
bahavlor." 

Receiver  processes  still  clear?  On  to  the 
"Preframe":  "A  model  of  sufficient  elegance 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  must 
provide  a  framework  which  is  capable  of 
transforming  the  shifting  complexities  of 
the  present  Into  a  coherent  pattern.  As  well 
as  providing  a  master  pattern,  such  a  model 
must  have  the  generative  capacity  to  Install 
an  expensive  cognitive  program  In  the 
reader." 

At  this  point,  my  cognitive  program  col- 
lapsed, but  stem  measures  got  it  back  Into 
shape  to  receive  the  next  HPP  installment: 
"We  have  been  programmed  to  think  of  per- 
formance as  the  outcome  of  supervision 
which  Is  responsive  to  orders  and  tasks  .  .  . 
Although  this  frame  of  reference  has  been 
useful,  it  we  now  want  to  elicit  higher  levels 
of  performance  (than  we  currently  obtain 
operating  within  this  frame)  we  need  an  en- 
larged frame  of  reference  that  generates  a 
greater  range  of  behavioral  options.  (This  is 
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basic  Ashby'— whose  Law  of  Requisite  Vari- 
ety should  guide  our  cybernetic  desigms.)" 

Now  comes  the  revelation.  The  basic 
Ashby  enlarged  frame  of  reference  Is  the 
proactive,  which  "generates  a  greater  range 
of  options  and  shows  what  we  must  do  to 
tune  up  our  whole  organizations  as  proac- 
tive systems.  "  The  proactive  thereby 
"achieves  results-oriented  performance 
through  values-based  leadership  practices 
which  link  objs-orlented  mgmt  procedures 
to  Individual  performance  ev^uation  proc- 


I  have  now  worked  through  10  pages  of 
"High  Performance  Programming."  picking 
out  what  may  generously  be  called  the  hlgh- 
lighU.  There  are  nine  pages  to  go.  pages 
laden  with  paradigm  shifu.  autocatalytio  re- 
actions, and  step-function  enhancements, 
and  with  charts  and  heavy  lines  and  light 
lines  and  broken  lines,  arrows  In  various 
forms  and  thicknesses,  and  boxes,  shaded 
and  unshaded  and  with  or  without  words. 
There  Is  also  the  linking  of  the  proactive 
with  the  responsive,  which  takes  In  Holistic 
Leadership.  Evolutionary  Management.  Ca- 
pacity Identification.  Paradigm  Planning, 
and  Metasystems  Development,  with  high 
performing  the  result. 

So  there  It  Is.  all  fitted  Into  an  "outframe" 
that  "is  suggested  as  the  next  logical  en- 
hancement In  our  perspective." 

Is  the  Army  really  spending  time  and 
money  on  this  nonsense?  Yes.  OE  comes 
under  the  Army's  Management  Directorate, 
which  is  under  the  Chief  of  Staff.  There  is 
an  OE  Center  and  School  at  Port  Ord. 
Calif.,  where  lecturers  appear  by  Inviutlon: 
a  seminar  on  HPP  was  attended  by  generals 
and  other  high-ranking  officers  and  civil- 
ians.      

The  HPP  article  was  originally  published 
by  Delta  Force,  which  Is  "a  futures  group 
that  looks  at  new  ways  and  new  things."  and 
which  uses  meetings,  seminars,  and  papers 
"to  get  feedback." 

Here  Is  some  feedback:  Cut  the  Pentagon 
budget?  I  know  a  place  to  start.* 


ALEX  SANDERS  DESERVES 
COMMENDATION 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last 
February  12,  1981,  on  a  cold  and  icy 
Friday  night,  a  terrible  tragedy  took 
place  on  a  highway  In  middle  Tennes- 
see when  a  fiery  auto-van  crash  took 
the  lives  of  three  people.  Similar  acci- 
dents occur  every  day  throughout  our 
country  and,  as  we  all  know,  the 
yearly  toll  is  counted  in  the  thousands 
and  each  is  a  senseless  waste  and  loss 
to  the  families  and  communities  from 
which  these  victims  come. 

What  undoubtedly  sets  this  familiar 
occurrence  apart  from  the  many 
others  is  the  heroic  and  unselfish  acts 
of  bravery  on  the  part  of  Alex  Randall 
Sanders,  17,  of  Ctunberland  County. 
Tenn.,  who  lives  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  site  of  the  accident.  Alex 
was  in  the  shower  when  he  heard  the 
crash.  He  threw  on  his  trousers  and 
ran  barefoot  out  of  the  house  to  the 
crash  site. 

Others  who  had  also  heard  the 
impact  of  the  head-on  collision  had 
come  down  to  find  that  fire  had  erupt- 
ed and  was  quickly  spreading.  Without 
a  regard  to  his  personal  safety,  and 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  Alex 


ran  up  to  the  snarl  of  burning  twisted 
metal  and  pulled  two  of  the  victims 
from  the  wrecked  vehicles.  Seconds 
later  gasoline  exploded  and  consumed 
the  van.  Miraculously,  three  of  Ihose 
involved  in  the  crash  survived. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Alex  Sand- 
ers, and  I  am  sure  Senator  Baker 
shares  my  pride.  This  young  and  brave 
Tennessean  has  set  an  exemplary 
standard  for  all  of  us.  We  owe  him  the 
recognition  due  to  only  very  special 
heroes  whose  deeds  reflect  the  noblest 
instincts  of  mankind:  The  risk  of  one's 
own  life  to  save  others,  his  courage 
and  valor  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans,  and  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  wish  to  commend  him^  and 
honor  him  for  his  act  of  heroism.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  come 
today  to  salute  the  most  productive 
machine  this  world  has  ever  known— 
the  American  farmer. 

Today,  March  18,  has  been  set  aside 
to  honor  this  Nation's  farmers.  When 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
enacted,  fewer  than  3  million  persons 
occupied  a  narrow  fringe  along  our 
eastern  coast.  Agriculture  was  the 
main  economic  activity.  It  took  10  out 
of  20  workers  to  feed  the  country's  In- 
habitants and  provide  a  surplus  for 
export  in  exchange  for  foreign  goods. 
Today,  it  takes  fewer  than  1  out  of  20 
workers  to  feed  the  over  220  million 
inhabitants  and  provide  a  surplus  that 
makes  the  United  States  the  largest 
single  exporter  of  food  in  the  world. 

Our  American  agriculture  has  truly 
become  an  awesome  machine. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  Arkansas  farmer.  Arkan- 
sas is  often  called  "the  Land  of  Oppor- 
tunity." and  for  agricultural  purposes 
this  is  an  appropriate  statement.  Its 
geographical  location,  moderate  tem- 
peratures, fertile  soils,  and  abundant 
water  make  It  well  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  distribution 
of  many  commodities. 

Agriculture  has  always  been  a  main- 
stay of  the  Arkansas  economy.  Arkan- 
sas agriculture  employs  78.060  Arkan- 
sans  directly  and  another  44.460  Indi- 
rectly. It  produces  gross  income  of  $3.8 
billion  within  the  farm  sector,  another 
$3.9  billion  in  the  forest  and  forest 
product  area,  and  $4.2  billion  In  value 
added  to  these  products  for  transport- 
ing, storing,  processing,  financing, 
wholesaling,  and  retailing.  This  total 
of  $11.9  billion  compares  to  a  gross 
State  product  of  about  $16  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  on  several 
occasions  that  agriculture  Is  a  unique 
industry.  It  is  the  one  basic  enterprise 
that  reaches  into  every  sector  of  this 
country's  economy.  It  affects  every  cit- 
izen. Its  health  or  sickness  is  a  mirror 
of  our  country's  financial  state. 


Agriculture  is  truly  the  Nation's 
largest  industry.  Farming  and  agricul- 
tural-related activities  account  nation- 
wide for  approximately  one  Job  in 
every  five,  and  agriculture  accounts 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Because  of  this  crucial 
importance,  careful  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  agricultural  economic  pic- 
ture. 

Everyone  admits  that  our  consuming 
public  receives  substantial  benefits 
from  the  farmer.  In  fact,  America  is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  food  and 
other  farm  products  unimaglned  else- 
where in  the  world.  That  abundance  is 
available  to  consumers  at  prices  lower 
than  anywhere  else.  The  American 
consimier  today  spends  only  15  per- 
cent of  his  disposable  income  on  food, 
while  his  coimterparts  in  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  must  spend  twice  and 
even  three  times  that  amount  on  food 
of  a  significantly  lower  quality. 

Agricultural  output  has  increased 
nearly  70  percent  since  1950,  while 
total  input  use  has  Increased  only  2 
percent. 

For  all  food  products,  the  farm 
share  of  the  average  food  dollar  is 
only  39  cents.  In  1980,  1981,  and  1982 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food  products  exceeded 
the  share  of  the  return  that  went  to 
farmers  for  growing  the  food  in  the 
first  place.  Despite  rising  production 
and  increased  foreign  markets,  the 
farmers'  plight  in  recent  years  has  re- 
flected a  growing  price  squeeze.  This, 
in  turn,  has  bankrupted  many  and 
placed  others  in  severe  financial 
straits.  Net  farm  income,  for  example, 
dropped  from  $31  billion  in  1979  to  $22 
billion  in  1980.  a  decrease  of  about  29 
percent. 

For  years  this  country's  agricultural 
communities  have  sacrificed  for  the 
betterment  of  the  entire  coimtry. 
Farmers  were  some  of  the  first  to  call 
for  a  balanced  Federal  budget,  to 
make  an  appeal  for  fewer  Government 
regulations,  and  to  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  more  Federal  budget  cuts. 
They  were  even  among  the  first  to 
allow  their  livelihood— In  the  form  of 
agricultural  conomodities— to  be  used 
as  a  tool  in  national  policy  decisions. 

At  a  time  when  we  speak  of  the  pro- 
ductivity, efficiency,  and  patriotism  of 
our  farmers,  many  of  them  are  asking 
far  more  basic  questions,  for  instance, 
"Can  I  afford  to  continue  in  my 
chosen  livelihood?" 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  number 
of  farmers  in  Arkansas  who  live  on  the 
brink  of  economic  collapse.  Foreclo- 
sure has  become  a  daily  threat.  Money 
that  used  to  support  families  is  now 
going  to  pay  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
From  1973  to  1979.  short-term  interest 
expenses  rose  300  percent  and  mort- 
gage interest  expenses  rose  about  250 
percent.  In  1979,  interest  charges  per 
acre  were  400  percent  higher  than  in 
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1967.  Interest  expense  now  accounts 
for  about  20  percent  of  all  production 
expenses.  And  each  percent  of  higher 
interest  adds  about  $1.6  billion  in  in- 
terest costs  to  farmers. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
this  Agriculture  Day,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  would  again 
look  at  the  plight  of  today's  agricul- 
ture. I,  again,  call  for  President 
Reagan  to  organize  a  White  House 
conference  to  explore  new  solutions  to 
the  present  farm  crisis  in  order  to 
bring  back  a  profit  to  farming.  Our 
Nation's  economic  recovery  and  future 
vitality  depend  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  congratulate 
America's  agriculture.  It  Is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  represent  the  Arkansas 
farmer,  and  I  Join  with  this  entire 
country  in  saluting  agriculture— Amer- 
ica's heartbeat.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day  provides  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
great  achievements  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  in  making  America  the  world's 
leader  in  food  production. 

Today  also  provides  the  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  contribution  of  New 
York  State  to  American  agriculture, 
which  too  often  goes  unnoticed  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  But  let  there  be 
no  mistake— New  York  State  is  a  great 
agriculture  State.  There  are  over 
40,000  family  farms  in  New  York, 
which  provide  a  variety  of  quality  food 
products  throughout  the  Nation.  Agri- 
culture is  New  York's  largest  industry, 
producing  food  valued  at  over  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  1981.  New  York's  food  indus- 
tries employ  over  half  a  million 
people. 

New  York's  No.  1  agricultural  indus- 
try remains  dairy  fanning,  which 
ranks  third  nationwide.  New  York  is 
also  very  important  in  the  production 
of  fruits  and  vegetables;  the  State  is  a 
leader  in  the  growing  of  beets,  carrots, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  sweet  com,  and 
onions.  New  York  is  second  nationwide 
in  the  production  of  apples  and  cher- 
ries and  is  also  a  leader  in  the  hEirvest- 
ing  of  i>ears  and  strawberries.  I  might 
add  that  New  York  is  second  only  to 
California  in  the  production  of  fine 
wines. 

On  this  day,  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  farmers  of  New  York 
and  those  throughout  the  country, 
and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  visit  the 
orchards,  fields,  and  farms  of  New 
York  State.* 


COMMUNITY    SERVICE    EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
Older  Americans  Act,  in  title  V,  pro- 
vides programs  in  community  service 
employment  for  older  Americans 
which  have  proven  to  be  valuable  and 


deserve  careful  consideration  in  discus- 
sions about  budgetary  goals.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Percy,  chaired  hearings  with  me  last 
fall  in  Iowa  which  showed  clearly  that 
there  is  great  interest  in  a  smooth 
transition  from  community  service 
Jobs  to  private  employment  of  older 
citizens.  Title  V  programs  offer  the 
needed  foundation  for  such  transi- 
tions. Older  persons  bring  to  the  work- 
place the  wealth  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  thus  their  continuing,  active 
involvement  in  our  economy  is  essen- 
tial. 

In  an  effort  to  stress  the  significance 
of  title  V  programs.  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Albert  A.  Angrisani,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  urge  maintenance 
of  those  programs  at  fiscal  year  1982 
levels.  I  include  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Angrissmi  here  and  encourage  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  to 
seriously  consider  maintaining  title  V 
programs,  and  all  domestic  programs, 
at  fiscal  year  1982  levels,  which  is  one 
of  the  principle  aims  of  my  budget 
proposal. 

The  letter  follows: 

United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18,  1982. 
Mr.  Albert  A.  Angrisani. 
AstUtant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angrisani.  surely,  one  of  the 
most  useful  provisions  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  Title  V— Community  Service  Em- 
ployment for  Older  Americans.  Yet  as  the 
only  portion  of  the  OAA  administered  and 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  pre- 
sents certain  complications,  and  I  want  to 
give  you  and  Secretary  Donovan  credit  for 
your  willingness  to  have  taken  on  a  Title  V 
quick-study  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  pass  on 
to  you  the  rationale  for  my  support  of  ex- 
tension of  Title  V  at  1982  levels  of  funding 
as  part  of  the  Grassley-Smith  budget  pro- 
posal. For  one  thing,  community  service  em- 
ployment of  older  citizens  is  an  aspect  of 
Title  V  that  has  been  overlooked  by  former 
administrations.  Yet,  in  hearings  held  in  the 
Quad-Cltles  last  faU  by  Senator  Perot  and 
myself,  the  capability  and  desire  to  "im- 
prove the  transition  to  private  employment " 
as  it  would  be  Implemented  by  Title  V  was 
supported  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  witnesses 
(as  It  has  been  through  my  six  years  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging).  I  am  presently  discussing  these 
same  issues  with  representatives  of  the 
AARP  (American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons). 

It  is  very  important  not  to  consider  Title 
V  a  training  program,  for  Title  V  provides 
employment  for  already  experienced  older 
persons.  It  is  up  to  the  Administration  to 
take  the  lead  in  assuring  that  Title  V  and  its 
funding  work  as  intended— by  employing 
older  persons  In  service  jobs,  sometimes  part 
time,  at  lower  wages  and  then  moving  them 
as  needed  Into  the  private  sector.  Only  with 
such  high-level  leadership  will  the  national 
contractors  and  the  unions  support  the 
movement  of  these  older  workers  from  the 
public  to  the  private  sector  where  this  expe- 
rience will  be  most  welcome.  Because  this 
change  of  emphasis  is  in  the  use  of  Title  V 


initiatives  and  funds  is  so  important.  I  urge 
your  support  of  it  at  1982  levels. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Orasslet. 

United  States  Senator.^ 


MR.  BREZHNEV'S  BOMB 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  March  17, 
1982,  concerning  proposals  made  by 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  for  a  freeze 
in  a  number  of  nuclear  systems.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Post  has  addressed  this 
proposal  in  precisely  the  blunt,  forth- 
right terms  it  deserves: 

The  freeze  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  offers  with 
an  air  of  self-denial  masks  an  unprovoked 
expansion  of  a  formidable  force  of  weapons 
meant  to  Intimidate. 

As  this  editorial  indicates,  the 
Brezhnev  freeze  proposal  is  a  negotiat- 
ing position  for  the  intermediate  range 
nuclear  force  talks  now  underway  in 
Geneva.  It  is  more  than  that,  however. 
It  is  also  a  calculated  propaganda  ploy, 
designed  to  counter  the  plan  for  genu- 
ine arms  control  and  reductions  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  in  his 
"zero  option."  The  Reagan  plan  is  not 
simply  a  negotiating  position,  it  is  a 
desirable  and,  I  believe,  achievable 
outcome  Lf  these  negotiations  are  to 
result  in  real  theater  nuclear  force  sta- 
bility in  Exirope.  More  pernicious  still 
is  the  fact  that  the  Brezhnev  offer 
seems  to  be  timed  and  designed  to  ex- 
ploit the  honest  hopes  for  reduced 
tension  and  arms  limitation  that  are 
felt  by  all  Americans  which  have  led 
to  the  naive,  if  well-intentioned  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senators  Hatfielo  and 

KEtmSDY. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  edi- 
torial be  published  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  Bomb 

Had  you  forgotten  that  the  Americans 
and  Soviets  have  been  over  there  in  Geneva 
negotiating  quietly  on  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe?  Leonid  Brezhnev  forcefully  remind- 
ed everyone  yesterday  by  making  one  of 
those  loud,  bold  interventions  that  the 
Kremlin  is  given  to  making  when  things  get 
difficult  at  the  table.  It  came  pretty  much 
on  schedule,  like  the  second  stage  of  a 
rocket.  Just  as  the  Geneva  talks  went  Into 
recess.  It  was  a  statement  simple  and  dra- 
matic In  form,  designed  to  appeal  over  the 
heads  of  the  negotiators  to  an  anxious  and 
somewhat  confused  Western  public. 

The  Sovlt  Union  will  unilaterally  freeze 
its  missile  force  west  of  the  Urals  aimed  at 
Etirope,  Mr.  Brezhnev  declared,  if  NATO 
does  not  deploy  new  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles,  or  until  agreement  on  mutual  re- 
ductions is  achieved.  Moreover,  he  said, 
later  this  year  his  government  will  unilater- 
ally remove  "a  certain  number"  of  missiles, 
barring  "a  new  aggravation  of  the  interna- 
tional situation."  That  was  the  carrot.  The 
stick:  if  the  United  States  deploys  the  new 
missiles,  creating  "a  real  additional  threat 
to  our  country  and  its  allies,"  Moscow  would 
"put  the  other  side,  including  the  United 
States  itself  and  Its  own  territory,  in  an 
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analogous  position.  This  should  not  be  for- 
gotten." He  went  on  to  nag  President 
Reagan  to  start  START,  the  full-scale  stra- 
tegic-arms talks  meant  to  succeed  SALT, 
and  made  the  usual  gallery  play. 

To  one  part  of  this  sUtement.  President 
Reagan  yesterday  had  a  prompt  response. 
The  Soviet  freeze,  he  said,  is  not  good 
enough.  He's  right.  In  November  when  the 
talks  began.  Moscow  held  what  a  unanimous 
NATO  regarded  as  a  dangerous  imbalance— 
250  to  0— in  the  most  menacing  variety  of 
European  mlsatles.  mobile  triple- headed 
S820B.  In  the  four  months  since.  Moscow 
has  Increased  this  margin  to  300  to  0.  The 
freeze  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  offers  with  an  air 
of  self-denial  masks  an  unprovoked  expan- 
sion of  a  formidable  force  of  weapons  meant 
to  Intimidate. 

But.  insist  the  SovieU.  other  European- 
nuclear  categories,  such  as  the  bombs  car- 
ried by  NATO  planes,  and  the  Independent 
deterrents  of  Britain  and  Prance,  must  also 
be  counted.  Must  they?  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Geneva  talks  are  about.  The 
United  States  argues  that  the  Soviet  SS20s 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  must  be  re- 
duced to  zero,  or  countered.  The  Soviets 
contend  that  other  Western  weapons,  re- 
gardless of  their  different  physical  and  po- 
litical characteristics,  threaten  them.  too. 

Prom  the  start,  the  Reagan  strategy  has 
been  to  show  that  NATO  is  firm  and  united 
on  the  matter  of  the  special  menace  of  the 
SS20S.  Mr.  BreEhnev  brought  the  Soviet 
strategy  into  full  view  yesterday.  His  posi- 
tion is  properly  outrageous;  it  is  a  negotiat- 
ing position.* 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  6  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  remain  open 
imtil  the  hour  of  6  p.m.  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  resolutions  and  for 
the  submission  of  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT  ON  S.  1207 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
on  Monday,  at  approximately  12:30  or 
so,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  majority 
leader  will  attempt  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  bring  up 
Calandar  No.  141.  S.  1207,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  bill,  with  the 
proviso  that  if  the  bill  is  not  disposed 
of  by  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
that  it  be  placed  bjw;k  on  the  calendar 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  at  a 
later  date. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  leader,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  276.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-45.  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  to 
attend,  and  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to,  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Lagos.  Nigeria.  April  12-17.  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
constrained  to  note  I  think  all  of  the 
Senate  should  be  extremely  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
continued  dedication  to  the  Interna- 
tional Parliamentary  Union  confer- 
ences where  he  has  represented  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States  so  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689.  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  attend  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly spring  meeting,  to  be  held  in 


Madeira.  Portugal.  May  28-31.  1982. 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  fall 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  London.  Eng- 
land. November  14-19.  1982:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
chairman,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  vice  chair- 
man. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  MARCH 
22.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon, 
Monday.  March  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:05  p.m.  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  22.  1982.  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  18.  1982: 

CoMM issioif  OH  Civn,  Rights 

Clarence  M.  Pendleton.  Jr..  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Thx  Judiciary 

John  L.  Coffey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

William  W.  Caldwell,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Olenn  E.  Mencer.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.8.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Carol  Los  Mansmann.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 
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OUTSTANDING  WOMEN  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  DELAWARE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recognition  of  Women's  History 
Week.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  that  outlines  out- 
standing women  in  Delaware  history.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Forward  Women  Prom  Oelawarx's  Past 

(By  Barbara  Herr,  Executive  Director  of  the 

Governor's  Committee  on  Women) 

In  spite  of  its  small  size.  Delaware  is  a  di- 
verse state,  home  to  scientifically  sophisti- 
cated corporations  and  to  extensive  agricul- 
ture; among  its  assets  are  historic  towns  and 
vibrant  seashore  resorts.  The  Delaware  that 
we  know  today  has  been  shaped  by  its 
people,  both  men  and  women  working  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  members  of  ethnic  groups, 
businesses,  associations,  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  government. 

When  we  think  of  the  past,  we  are  in- 
clined to  assume  that  women  played  little 
role  In  public  affairs,  business,  or  science: 
that  until  quite  recently  their  only  roles 
were  enacted  in  the  home  as  wives  and 
mothers.  Important  as  domestic  roles  were 
and  remain  for  women,  they  barely  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  accomplishments  of  Dela- 
ware women  in  virtually  every  aspect  of  our 
state's  development. 

Let  us  begin  by  looking  at  domestic  life  in 
the  past  more  closely.  Today,  we  live  In  a 
very  complex  world  In  which  each  individual 
In  the  work  force  Is  a  specialist  of  some 
kind.  Specialization  has  permitted  us  to 
make  remarkable  advances  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  for  our  economy. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  become  highly 
dependent  upon  other  people  to  grow  our 
goods,  make  our  clothes,  and  even  to  keep 
our  drain  pipes  unclogged.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  there  were  no  factories  and  most 
of  the  goods  and  services  that  we  buy  in 
stores  were  produced  at  home.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  then  lived  on  farms  where 
the  labor  of  every  member  of  the  family  was 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  aU.  Farm  wives 
and  daughters  were  Just  as  involved  in  the 
family  economic  enterprise  as  were  hus- 
bands and  sons. 

The  same  family  involvement  character- 
ized nonagricultural  production  as  well.  The 
craftsmen  who  made  items  from  iron  and 
other  metals  worked  in  shops  that  were  ad- 
jacent to,  or  part  of,  their  residences.  Their 
wives  and  children  were  intimately  involved 
in  the  trade  as  helpers,  sales  people  and 
bookkeepers.  Wives  also  had  the  important 
function  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing 
the  family's  clothing. 

Sometimes  when  a  husband  died,  his  wife 
took  over  the  business  and  ran  it  herself,  or 
a  woman  who  had  learned  a  craft  at  home 


from  her  father  or  brothers  might  become  a 
craftsperson  on  her  .own.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  such  a  woman  who  lived 
in  Wilmington  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  Century.  Her  name  was  Hannah  Rob- 
inson and  she  mastered  the  difficult  art  of 
sllversmithing  so  well  that  she  was  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  male  silver- 
smiths of  the  town. 

Hannah  learned  her  trade  in  her  brother's 
shop  on  Market  Street.  After  her  aprentice- 
ship,  she  opened  her  own  shop  and  was  the 
only  female  silversmith  known  to  have 
worked  in  Delaware  between  1700  and  1850. 
Like  all  silversmiths,  she  affixed  an  identi- 
fying mark  like  a  signature  to  her  work,  and 
pieces  known  to  have  been  made  by  Hannah 
Robinson  are  now  very  much  prized. 

Records  show  that  Hannah  Robinson  was 
a  successful  businesswoman  who  knew  the 
power  of  good  advertising,  using  posters, 
then  called  broadsides,  to  bring  in  more  cus- 
tomers. Her  career  demonstrates  a  variety 
of  avenues  open  to  women  in  the  pre-lndus- 
trial  era  of  family  enterprise. 

Before  the  Civil  war  in  the  1860's,  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  was  widespread  in  the 
southern  states  of  America  including  the 
border  State  of  Delaware.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  but  especially  in  the  South, 
black  people,  even  those  who  were  free,  had 
few  If  any  rights.  In  Delaware,  for  example, 
the  public  school  system  begim  by  state  law 
in  1829  did  not  Include  schools  for  black 
children. 

After  the  Civil  War,  a  group  of  reformers, 
calling  themselves  the  Delaware  Association 
for  the  Moral  Improvement  of  the  Colored 
People,  organized  in  Wilmington  to  provide 
schools  for  the  state's  black  residents.  To 
assist  with  this  project,  the  Association 
hired  a  young  woman  of  mixed  European 
and  African  parentage  from  Connecticut. 
Edwlna  B.  Knise.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Association,  Edwina  Kruse  traveled  through 
rural  areas  establishing  schools  and  locating 
teachers  to  assist  with  the  education  of  the 
newly  freed  slaves. 

Though  the  Association's  work  would  con- 
tinue until  1875,  in  1869,  Edwina  Kruse  re- 
signed to  become  the  principal  of  Howard 
School  at  12th  and  Orange  Streets  in  Wil- 
mington, the  largest  and  most  permanent  of 
the  schools  for  blacks  in  Delaware  during 
the  period  following  the  Civil  War. 

During  the  50  years  she  served  as  princi- 
pal at  Howard.  Miss  Kruse  expanded  the 
school  from  a  simple  2-room  building  to  an 
accredited  college-preparatory  high  school. 
She  also  supplemented  Howard's  curriculum 
by  bringing  in  nationally-known  black  lead- 
ers, such  as  Frederick  Douglass  and  Booker 
T.  Washington  to  expand  the  horizons  for 
her  students.  Edwina  Kruse  built  an  out- 
standing faculty  at  Howard.  In  1902,  she 
hired  Alice  Dunbar,  a  Louislana-bom  writer, 
to  head  the  English  Department.  Alice 
Dunbar  had  published  her  first  book  in  1895 
at  the  age  of  20,  and  was  also  an  accom- 
plished poet  and  short  story  writer.  While 
teaching  at  Howard,  she  continued  to  write 
and  also  edited  two  anthologies  for  students 
of  oratory. 

Alice  Dunbar's  concern  '  for  achieving 
equality  for  blacks  led  to  her  involvement  in 
politics  and  civil  rights  activities.  She  even- 
tually   became,    in    1920,    the    first    black 


woman  appointed  to  Delaware's  Republican 
State  Committee. 

Her  growing  involvement  in  politics  con- 
flicted with  the  wishes  of  the  Wilmington 
Board  of  Education.  Forced  to  choose  be- 
tween her  teaching  career  and  the  cause  of 
black  political  equality,  she  resolved  to  leave 
teaching.  Her  later  writings  focused  on  po- 
litical issues  dealing  with  race.  She  joined 
her  second  husband,  Robert  John  Nelson,  in 
publishing  the  Wilmington  Advocate,  a 
weekly  newspaper  dedicated  to  the  fight  for 
equal  rights  for  black  citizens.  She  also 
became  a  nationally  known  lecturer,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  racial  justice  and  world 
peace. 

Edwina  Kruse  and  Alice  Dunbar  Nelson 
did  not  limit  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  education  and  civil  rights  for  black  males; 
they  were  also  Involved  in  the  struggle  for 
political  rights  for  women,  black  and  white. 
Women  could  not  vote  in  Delaware  until 
1920  when  the  19th  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  finally  granted 
women  suffrage.  Passage  of  the  19th 
Amendment  came  only  after  a  70-year 
struggle  by  American  women. 

Two  of  Delaware's  suffrage  leaders.  Flor- 
ence Bayard  Hilles  and  Mabel  Vernon, 
became  nationally  known  for  their  work  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  Mabel  Vernon 
was  the  daughter  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  Daily  Republican.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  Swarthmore  College  where  she  met 
Alice  Paul,  another  suffrage  leader-to-be. 
After  graduation,  she  taught  briefly  before 
Alice  Paul,  recalling  Mabel's  skills  as  a  col- 
lege debater,  asked  her  to  become  a  paid 
employee  of  Paul's  new  suffrage  organiza- 
tion, the  Congressional  Union. 

Mabel  Vernon's  first  task  was  to  organize 
open  air  meetings  in  Delaware,  to  help  build 
public  support  for  the  suffrage  amendment. 
Her  involvement  in  the  suffrage  movement 
was  not  limited  to  Delaware,  however.  She 
traveled  the  country,  especially  the  Par 
West,  organizing  suffragists  for  the  Con- 
gressional Union's  campaign.  She  was  also 
the  key  figure  in  several  acts  of  suffragist 
militancy.  In  1916.  Mabel  Vernon  attended 
the  dedication  ceremony  at  the  Labor 
Temple  in  Washington.  D.C..  when  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  the  principal  speak- 
er, gave  an  eloquent  address  In  praise  of 
American  democracy.  Each  time  the  Presi- 
dent used  the  word  "democracy,"  Mabel 
Vernon  rose  and  demanded  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Mr.  President,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  women's  suffrage?"  After  two  such 
outbursts,  she  was  escorted  away.  A  year 
later,  she  was  one  of  several  Congressional 
Union  workers  arrested  and  jailed  for  pick- 
eting the  White  House. 

Often  working  with  Mabel  Vernon  and 
the  Congressional  Union  was  Florence 
Bayard  Hilles.  Her  involvement  with  the 
suffrage  movement  began  in  1914  with  the 
local  Delaware  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 
From  then  until  1920,  she  planned  and  led 
women's  marches  and  rallies  in  Delaware. 
Florence  Baytu'd  Hilles  was  descended  from 
one  of  Delaware's  oldest  and  most  respected 
political  families.  Her  father,  grandfather, 
and  brother  were  were  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  her  father  also  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Florence  Bayard  Hllles  was  never  Intimidat- 
ed by  the  obstacles  that  all-male  govern- 
mental bodies  thnist  In  her  way.  In  1915. 
for  instance,  when  she  led  a  contingent  of 
suffragists  to  appear  befo.tr  a  committee  of 
the  SUte  General  Assembly,  she  boldly  told 
the  legislators  "A  mighty  army  of  women, 
armed  with  education,  is  asking  that  it  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  government. 
What  we  come  here  to  ask  and  demand  is 
Justice.  This  discrimination  Is  purely  of  sex. 
not  of  Intellect." 

In  1918.  she  was  one  of  a  large  group  of 
suffracists  arrested  for  picketing  outside 
the  White  House.  Given  a  pardon  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  she  wrote  on  the  envelope  con- 
taining his  letter,  "My  crime  was  holding  a 
banner  at  the  White  House  gate.  Inscribed. 
Mr.  President,  how  long  shall  women  wait 
for  liberty?  "  She  was  a  major  figure  In  the 
effort  to  secure  Delaware's  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  during  the  spring 
of  1920.  Later,  she  worked  for  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  League  for  Peace  and  served 
for  several  years  as  chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party. 

The  early  20th  century,  when  the  suffrage 
movement  was  at  its  most  intense,  was  a 
time  of  great  social  change  throughout 
America.  Industrialization  and  urbanization 
were  altering  the  way  Americans  lived  and 
Immigration  was  bringing  many  newcomers 
to  our  country  and  state.  Wilmington's  fac- 
tories, for  instance,  hired  many  Immigrants 
from  Poland,  Russia,  and  Italy.  Russian 
Jews,  viciously  persecuted  by  the  Czarist 
regime,  were  one  of  the  largest  Immigrant 
groups  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  One  of 
the  first  Russian  Jewish  families  to  come  to 
Wilmington  was  that  of  Jacob  and  Rosa 
Topkis.  A  coppersmith.  Jacob  Topkls  quick- 
ly found  work,  first  In  Pennsylvania,  then  In 
Delaware,  but  possibly  due  to  antisemltlc  re- 
sentements,  he  lost  these  Jobs,  and  Jacob 
and  his  sons  became  peddlers.  By  pooling 
their  entire  earnings,  they  were  able  to  open 
a  clothing  store  on  Front  Street  in  Wilming- 
ton. 

Meanwhile.  Jacob's  energetic  wife.  Rosa 
Topkls.  was  busy  organizing  the  city's  grow- 
ing Jewish  community  and  making  her 
home  the  center  of  Jewish  life  in  Wilming- 
ton. 

The  beglimlngs  of  several  Jewish  organi- 
zations, including  the  present  Kutz  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  the  'yMHA.  took  place  In 
the  Topkis  family  living  room. 

Rosa's  daughter,  Sallle  Topkls  Olnns,  Im- 
bibed civic  Involvement  at  her  mother's 
knee.  She  was  active  In  the  women's  suf- 
frage movement  and  despite  her  husband's 
objections,  picketed  for  voting  rights  In  Wil- 
mington and  In  Washington.  D.C.  Mrs. 
Olnns,  like  her  mother,  was  a  leader  In  the 
Jewish  community  where  she  organized  the 
Wilmington  Chapter  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  serving  as  Its  first  president. 
She  supported  the  work  of  Edwlna  Kruse 
and  Alice  Dunbar  Nelson  In  Improving  edu- 
cation for  blacks  and  participated  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Delaware  Industrial 
School  for  Olrls.  She  was  also  a  major 
figure  In  the  establishment  of  the  Delaware 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Suffrage  activity  and  civic  Improvement 
was  not  confined  to  the  WUmlngton  area.  In 
Dover.  Mabel  Lloyd  Rldgely  was  a  member 
of  the  suffrage  movement,  active  In  develop- 
ing civic  Institutions  in  and  around  the 
state's  capital,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
state's  earliest  most  ardent  historic  preser- 
vationists. 

Mabel  Lloyd  was  bom  and  reared  In 
Washington.  D.C.  attended  private  schools. 
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and  studied  art  In  Paris.  After  returning 
from  Europe,  she  met  and  married  Henry 
Ridgely.  the  son  of  an  old  and  prominent 
famUy  of  Dover.  The  young  Mrs.  Ridgely 
was  enchanted  by  the  charm  of  the  town's 
colonial  buildings,  and  she  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  her  pioneer  efforts  to  preserve 
them.  As  a  founding  member  of  the  SUte 
Archives  Commission  In  1905.  Mabel  Ridge 
ly  helped  to  save  thousands  of  public  docu- 
ments that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  historians.  She  founded  the  Friends  of 
Dover  and  worked  to  establish  Old  Dover 
Day,  now  an  annual  tradition. 

One  of  her  most  Important  proJecU  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Old  SUte  House  on 
Dover  Green,  opposite  the  Ridgely  home. 

Mabel  Ridgely  also  demonstrated  a  strong 
commitment  to  women's  suffrage.  As  a 
member  of  the  Delaware  Equal  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, she  participated  in  rallies  and 
gave  speeches  on  behalf  of  votes  for  women. 
In  1919.  she  was  elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociation and  remained  as  president  when  it 
became  the  League  of  Women  Voters  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  19th  Amendment. 
Another  Dover  resident  was  Annie  Jump 
Cannon,  a  Delaware  native  who  became  a 
prominent  astronomer.  Bom  In  1863.  Annie 
Jump  Cannon  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
prosperous  Kent  County  shipbuilder  and 
merchant.  Encouraged  by  her  school  teach- 
ers and  supported  by  family.  Annie  became 
one  of  the  first  girls  In  Kent  County  to 
attend  college  when  she  entered  Wellesley 
In  Massachusetts.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
girls  In  Dover  to  extend  her  education 
beyond  high  school.  Annie's  mother  had  In- 
spired her  Interest  In  astronomy,  and,  with 
the  guidance  of  a  Wellesley  professor,  Sarah 
Whiting,  she  made  great  progress  in  her 
chosen  field.  Annie  did  her  postgraduate 
work  with  Professor  Whiting  and.  In  1896. 
she  began  her  life's  work  at  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory.  When  Annie  Jump 
Cannon  died  In  1941.  she  had  accomplished 
a  staggering  amount  of  work  that  continues 
to  Influence  astonomers  to  this  day.  Stars 
are  recognized  by  their  spectra,  the  series  of 
images  formed  when  a  beam  of  light  passes 
through  a  prism  and  Is  separated  Into  bands 
of  varying  color  density  and  length.  Using 
characteristics  of  their  spectra.  Dr.  Cannon 
developed  an  Improved  system  for  recording 
and  classifying  knowledge  about  the  stars. 

Her  classification  system  was  so  flexible 
and  expandable  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
International  Astronomical  Union.  The 
number  of  starlight  spectras  she  classified 
totals  over  300,000,  many  for  stars  more 
than  100  times  fainter  than  the  nalfed  eye 
can  see.  The  catalogue  of  her  work  Is  stUl 
used  by  astronomers  and  Is  particularly  val- 
uable because  its  classifications  are  the 
studies  of  a  single  observer. 

Another  Delaware  woman  who  was  noted 
for  her  accompUshmenU  In  a  scientific  field 
was  Margaret  Handy,  one  of  the  Wilming- 
ton area's  most  beloved  physicians.  Dr. 
Handy  began  her  long  career  in  pediatrics 
when  It  was  a  brand-new  specialty.  During 
her  residency  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
she  was  placed  In  charge  of  the  pediatrics 
ward. 

When  she  came  to  Wilmington  in  1981, 
she  was  well  prepared  to  esUblish  a  private 
practice  In  pediatrics,  but,  as  a  young 
female  physician,  she  met  with  opposition 
from  most  of  the  city's  esUbllshed  doctors. 
However,  she  had  supporters  as  well,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Robert  Ellegood.  the  man  who  put 
her  to  work  on  Wilmington's  crowed  east 
side  during  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918. 
Dr.  Ellegood's  confidence  In  her  was  well  re- 
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warded,  for  Dr.  Handy  created  a  children's 
ward  In  the  People's  Settlement  that  doubt- 
less saved  many  lives.  In  November  of  that 
year,  she  opened  Wilmington's  first  pediat- 
ric clinic  at  the  Delaware  Hospital.  There- 
after, she  was  the  baby  doctor  to  hundreds 
of  Wilmington  area  children  for  several  gen- 
erations. Margaret  Handy's  commitment  to 
pediatrics  went  beyond  the  care  of  individ- 
ual patients.  She  worked  to  find  sources  of 
cow's  milk  free  from  tuberculosis  for  babies 
and  children  and  set  up  a  system  to  make  it 
easily  available.  Then  she  did  the  same  for 
human  milk  when  in  1946,  the  Mother's 
Milk  Bank  was  established  at  the  Delaware 
Hospital.  Dr.  Handy  felt  it  was  her  finest 
achievement. 

Women  who  played  significant  roles  in 
Delaware  history  and  opened  doors  for  new 
occupations  and  activities  for  women  can  be 
found  throughout  the  SUte.  Sussex  County 
has  traditionally  been  noted  for  its  agricul- 
tural bounty,  and  more  recently  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  magnificent  coast  as  a 
resort  area.  Though  generally  uru-ecognlzed. 
women  have  played  key  roles  In  creating 
both  the  modem  poultry  Industry  and  the 
resort  industry  in  the  county.  Mae  Hall 
McCabe,  who  came  to  the  small  community 
of  Rehoboth  Beach  In  1920,  led  the  way  In 
developing  the  town  as  a  summer  resort. 
From  her  first  days  In  the  community,  she 
served  as  one  of  Rehoboth's  most  ardent 
boosters,  contributing  to  her  adopted  home- 
town's growth  and  progress  through  her 
career  as  a  businesswoman  and  active  partic- 
ipant In  civic  affairs. 

When  she  began  a  career  as  a  real  esUte 
agent  specializing  in  summer  beach  rentals, 
Mae  Hall  McCabe  started  the  trend  that 
made  Rehoboth's  name  synonomous  with 
summer  fun.  From  an  office  In  her  home  on 
Rehoboth  Ave.  she  pioneered  In  the  real 
esUte  profession  and  organized  the  Sussex 
County  Real  EsUte  Board  in  1949.  In  recog- 
nition of  her  efforts,  she  was  appointed  to 
the  Delaware  Real  EsUte  Conunlssion  and 
served  as  Its  chairperson.  The  energetic 
business  woman  continued  work  to  improve 
the  beach  community.  Following  the  Great 
Storm  of  March  1962,  which  destroyed  the 
boardwalk  and  many  beachfront  buildings, 
Mae  Hall  McCabe  led  a  drive  to  construct  a 
bandstand  and  fountains  on  Rehoboth 
Beach's  Memorial  Green.  She  was  also  In- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  the  Reho- 
both Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1966. 
served  as  its  first  female  president,  and  got 
the  city  government  to  Join  with  It  In  spon- 
soring a  popular  series  of  summer  concerts 
at  the  bandstand.  Though  Mae  Hall 
McCabe  officially  retired  from  her  real 
esUte  business  in  1970  she  continued  to  be 
active  In  the  life  of  Rehoboth  Beach  until 
her  death  In  1977. 

Southern  Delaware's  development  as  an 
agricultural  region  was  given  a  major  boost 
by  the  contributions  of  another  woman. 
Ceclle  Steele,  who  is  credited  with  beginning 
the  multi-million  dollar  Delmarva  peninsula 
broiler  Industry.  For  several  years  Ceclle 
Steele  had  managed  a  small  flock  of  egg 
laying  hens  at  her  Ocean  View  farm,  raising 
chicks  to  replace  those  hens  that  were 
slaughtered  for  sale  as  stewing  hens,  then. 
In  the  fall  of  1923,  she  started  raising  a  re- 
placement brood  of  500  chicks,  but.  Instead 
of  raising  them  to  be  egg  layers,  she  sold 
the  chicks  to  be  broilers  when  they  each 
weighed  two  pounds.  The  next  year,  she  re- 
peated the  process  with  1,000  chicks.  Before 
Mrs.  Steele's  experiment,  broilers,  or  young 
frying  chickens,  were  considered  to  be  a  sea- 
sonal foodstuff  intended  for  small,  elite  cli- 
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entele.  Mrs.  Steele  made  them  a  sUple  of 
the  American  diet. 

By  spring  1926.  Ceclle  Steele's  plant  had  a 
capacity  of  about  10.000  chicks.  Though  at 
first  the  general  practice  in  the  broiler  In- 
dustry was  to  raise  only  one  batch  of  birds  a 
year,  broiler  production  soon  became  a  year- 
round  Industry.  The  impact  that  broiler  pro- 
duction had  on  the  sUte's  economy  was 
both  rapid  and  tremendous;  by  1943  broilers 
already  generated  two-thirds  of  Delaware's 
total  agricultural  income. 

These  brief  biographies  were  selected  to 
suggest  the  many  ways  in  which  women 
have  helped  shape  the  culture,  economy, 
politics,  and  society  of  the  First  SUte.  De- 
velopment of  the  education  system,  civil 
rights  reform,  medicine,  farming,  science, 
the  arts,  real  esUte,  and  the  long  struggle 
for  access  to  the  voting  booth  for  women 
were  all  furthered  with  singular  success  by 
these  women  of  Delaware.  Of  course,  these 
subjects  are  merely  an  Introduction  to  this 
broad  topic  of  women's  roles.  The  list  of 
past  achievements  could  be  endless,  but  a 
more  important  list  will  be  the  one  generat- 
ed by  the  activities  of  future  generations  of 
Delawareans,  men  and  women  together.* 


COVERT  ACTION  IN 
NICARAGUA? 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.    BARNES.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
Monday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent 
U.S.  involvement  in  military  or  para- 
military actions  against  Nicaragua.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  edito- 
Tiai  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor which  supports  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  has  no  business  being 
involved  in  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government. 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
11,  1982] 
CovKXT  AcnoR  nr  Nicakagua? 

As  Washington's  new  evidence  of  Nicara- 
guan military  buildup  is  being  evaluated, 
prudence  must  be  exercised  to  protect  sur- 
rounding countries  from  any  Nicaraguan 
military  threat.  The  United  SUtes's  hemi- 
spheric dominance  gives  It  a  key  role  In 
keeping  the  peace.  Yet  this  role  can  be  un- 
dercut by  reinforcing  the  Image  of  Interfer- 
ing bully  rather  than  wise  leader.  Having 
drawn  attention  to  the  potential  problem, 
the  US  can  address  it  more  effectively  with 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes.  NoUble  candidates  In  this  Instance 
might  be  such  sturdy  democracies  as  Mexico 
and  Venezuela.  They  can  help  Washington 
see  itself  as  others  see  it  and  Join  to  prevent 
armed  encroachments  In  the  region. 

Thus  when  the  existence  of  a  danger  Is 
agreed  upon  it  can  be  met  with  the  open 
means  characteristic  of  democratic  societies, 
not  the  covert  acts  which  are  again  in  the 
news. 

The  gathering  of  intelligence  is  not  the 
issue  here.  This  is  essential  to  any  country's 
national  security.  Knowledge  can  help  to 
preserve  the  peace.  It  can  shape  Construc- 
tive policies;  even  as  lack  of  knowledge,  wit- 
ness US  Intelligence  failures  in  Iran,  can 
cause  problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  all  the  controversy  over  arms  buildup 
In  Nicaragua  the  most  careful  Intelligence  is 
important.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
recognized  the  need  for  esUblishing  credi- 
bility by  going  public  with  some  of  the  evi- 
dence behind  Its  buildup  allegations.  If  this 
is  persuasive  to  other  nations  In  the  region 
they  could  be  expected  to  share  US  con- 
cerns and  support  US  Initiatives. 

Yet,  according  to  recent  reports,  the  CIA 
is  going  beyond  intelligence  gathering  and 
proposing  plans  for  covert  actions  against 
Nicaragua.  This  week  the  Washington  Post 
cited  administration  officials  as  saying  that 
President  Reagan  had  authorized  a  plan  to 
start  forming  a  commando  force  of  up  to 
500  Latin  Americans  for  paramilitary  oper- 
ations across  the  Honduras-Nicaragua 
t)order. 

The  reported  Initial  budget  of  $19  million 
was  described  by  some  as  not  very  much. 
But  part  of  the  controversy  over  US  covert 
action  In  Angola  Involved  a  mere  (1.3  mil- 
lion for  recruiting  mercenaries.  Congress 
prohibited  US  Intervention  there  in  the 
mid-1970s. 

The  amount  Is  not  so  crucial  as  whether 
the  US  should  be  going  In  the  direction  of 
more  covert  activities  after  all  the  ethical 
questioning  of  them— and  all  their  counter- 
productive effects— as  brought  out  during 
the  various  Investigations  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies  in  recent  years.  The  Senate  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Intelligence  Activities,  for  ex- 
ample, found  that,  of  five  paramilitary  ac- 
tivities It  studied,  only  one  appeared  to  have 
achieved  Its  objectives.  Cyrus  Vance  told  the 
committee  that  covert  actions  should  be  un- 
dertaken "only  when  absolutely  essential  to 
the  national  security."  The  committee  con- 
cluded: "The  cumulative  effect  of  covert  ac- 
tions has  been  increasingly  costly  to  Ameri- 
ca's interests  and  repuUtion.  The  commit- 
tee believes  covert  action  must  be  employed 
only  in  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances." 

Have  such  circumstances  arrived  In  Cen- 
tral America?  It  Is  a  serious  question  for 
Congress  and  the  public  to  answer  Congres- 
sional oversight  committees  cannot  counter- 
mand a  presldentlally  authorized  covert 
action.  But,  as  former  CIA  director  William 
Colby  has  pointed  out,  there  Is  usually  time 
during  the  ImplemenUtlon  for  them  to 
make  any  doubts  known  to  the  White  House 
so  that  it  can  call  off  an  operation  If  it  de- 
cides to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  Nicaragua 
plan,  it  need  not  be  carried  out.  Under  a 
Reagan  executive  order,  the  authorizing  of 
covert  actions  Is  less  restrictive  than  during 
the  previous  administration.  The  challenge 
Is  to  exercise  the  greatest  responsibility  and 
accounUblllty  to  ensure  that  the  problems 
found  by  the  congressional  Investigations 
are  not  repeated.* 


THE  CAPITOL  REEF  GRAZING 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  CTAR 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Marriott,  and  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  grazing  phaseout 
provision  contained  in  the  original 
statute  establishing  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Park  in  Utah. 
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On  December  18,  1971.  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  92-207  designating 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument  as  a 
national  park.  The  monument  has 
since  been  enlarged  to  245,229  acres, 
about  six  times  its  original  size. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  92-207,  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  phaseout  of  live- 
stock grazing  within  the  park  follow- 
ing expiration  of  the  then  current  per- 
mits and  for  one  period  of  renewal 
thereafter.  Implementation  of  this 
provision  took  the  form  of  a  schedule 
establishing  one  10-year  renewal  for 
holders  of  10-year  grazing  permits  and 
ten  1-year  renewals  for  holders  of  1- 
year  grazing  permits.  These  permits 
would  then  be  terminated,  depending 
on  the  type  of  permit,  within  the  time 
period  of  May  31,  1982,  and  May  31, 
1992. 

There  currently  are  45  permit  hold- 
ers that  would  be  directly  affected  by 
the  termination  of  the  aforementioned 
grazing  rights.  The  termination  of 
these  rights  would  come  during  a  cru- 
cial period  in  these  ranchers'  produc- 
tive ranching  careers.  As  a  result  of  a 
loss  in  grazing  areas,  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  ranchers  would  be  forced 
to  sell  their  livestock;  some  ranchers 
would  even  be  forced  to  liquidate  their 
base  operation  lands  and  facilities 
under  distressed  conditions  at  a  loss. 
In  addition,  the  local  economy  would 
suffer  severely  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  area  of  Utah  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
economically  dependent  on  income 
from  the  small  livestock  operations 
that  graze  on  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park  lands. 

In  regard  to  the  lands  which  histori- 
cally have  been  used  for  livestock  graz- 
ing within  current  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Park  boundaries,  there  are 
three  facts  that  merit  careful  consider- 
ation. First,  continuation  of  current 
grazing  practices  represent  no  danger 
whatsoever  of  depletion  of  the  forage 
condition.  Several  range  scientists,  in- 
cluding public  land  specialists,  believe 
the  forage  conditions  within  the  park 
have,  in  fact,  improved  significantly 
over  the  past  20  years  and  the  im- 
provement trend  continues.  Second, 
the  areas  involved  are  grazed  only  in 
winter  and  spring.  Livestock  are  placed 
on  the  range  November  1,  after  most 
of  the  park  is  closed  to  tourists,  and 
removed  by  May  31,  prior  to  major 
usage  by  tourists.  Furthermore,  tour- 
ists who  do  see  the  cattle  being  trailed 
out  of  the  park  seem  delighted  to  see 
this  historical  part  of  the  "Old  West" 
in  action.  Third,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, those  formations  so  unique  to 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  are  the 
major  reasons  the  park  was  estab- 
lished, in  particular  the  "waterpocket 
fold,"  are  not  susceptible  to  damage  by 
livestock  grazing,  owing  to  natural  bar- 
riers and  existing  management  pro- 
grams. 
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I  offer  this  amendment  in  order  to 
avoid  some  serious  Inequities  to  those 
who  currently  hold  grazing  permits  in 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park.  The  graz- 
ing phaseout  plan  adopted  for  Capitol 
Reef  Is  substantially  more  accelerated 
than  the  phaseout  programs  estab- 
lished for  similar  parks  where  grazing 
has  historically  occurred.  Therefore, 
in  offering  this  amendment,  I  seek  nei- 
ther extraordinary  nor  preferential 
treatment;  rather.  I  seek  that  which 
has  historically  been  done  in  similar 
situations  in  other  national  parks. 

A  case  in  point,  the  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  has  a  similar  situation  to 
that  of  Capitol  Reef  National  Park. 
Shortly  after  the  Grand  Teton  Nation- 
al Monument  became  a  national  park, 
the  Congress  approved  an  amendment 
specifying  that  any  person  holding  a 
permit  when  the  park  was  established 
would  be  allowed,  by  law,  to  renew 
that  permit  for  a  period  of  25  years 
from  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
park,  and  "thereafter  during  the  life- 
time of  such  a  person  and  the  lifetime 
of  his  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns,  but 
only  if  they  were  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family  on  such  date,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or." Both  national  parks  have  a  histo- 
ry of  grazing  and  are  similar  in  many 
ways.  However,  their  phaseout  timeta- 
bles are  quite  dissimilar. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
address  the  Inequities  which  face  the 
45  ranching  families  holding  grazing 
permits,  and  the  negative  Impact  that 
such  inequities  would  have  on  the 
local  economy;  and  considering  the 
compatibility  of  the  current  grazing 
activity  within  the  management 
system  and  purposes  of  the  park:  I  in- 
troduce this  bill  to  delete  the  present 
grazing  phaseout  provision  from  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  Act  and 
substitute  in  its  place  with  similar  lan- 
guage to  that  found  in  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  Act.  I  ask  that 
current  grazing  permits  be  continued 
through  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
permit  holder  and  the  lifetime  of  his 
immediate  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  strongly  that  my 
bill  wlU  provide  a  fair  and  equitable 
means  of  addressing  the  fuU  range  of 
concerns  at  issue  here.  In  view  of  the 
hardships  and  Inequities  I  have  de- 
scribed and  the  willingness  of  the 
ranchers  and  officials  concerned  to 
accept  the  policy  decision  set  forth  in 
this  legislation  that,  ultimately,  graz- 
ing will  be  eliminated  from  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park,  I  submit  this  bill 
and  recommend  its  favorable  consider- 
ation by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  SUtes.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IMMIGRATION  LAWS  SHOULD 
BE  ENFORCED 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KKIfTUCKT 
IM  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents  have  written  to  me 
with  their  thoughts  on  American  im- 
migration policies.  Solon  Peck,  of 
Benton.  Ky..  believes  the  United 
States  should  strictly  enforce  its  cur- 
rent immigration  laws.  I  believe  Mr. 
Peck's  letter  is  one  which  should  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I.  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Benton.  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Hubbard:  The  key  House  and 
Senate  subcommittees  have  held  hearings 
on  immigration.  The  subcommittees  have 
debated  the  sUtus  of  refugees,  illegal  Immi- 
gration and  numbers  of  Immigrants. 

Immigration  is  at  the  highest  level  in  our 
history.  We  have  accepted  twice  the  number 
of  immigranU  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined,  plus  the  millions  of  illegal  immi- 
grants, mostly  from  Mexico. 

We  know  that  illegal  Immigrants  depress 
wages,  lower  working  conditions  and  take 
the  Jobs  of  American  workers.  They  also  are 
utilizing  hard-pressed  social  services  at  a 
time  when  we  are  tightening  our  belts. 

Despite  laws  limiting  the  U.S.  to  accepting 
50.000  refugees  a  year,  the  United  States 
has  resettled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees, far  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion  In  the 
past  two  years. 

Mr.  Congressman.  I  recommend  that  the 
laws  limiting  the  U.S.  to  accepting  50.000 
refugees  a  year  be  enforced  for  that 
number.  If  this  problem  Isn't  halted  at  once, 
with  the  amount  of  unemployment  we  have 
In  the  U.S..  crime  will  be  rising  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

Please  give  this  letter  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Thank  you, 

Solon  Peck.* 
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since  the  first  great  wave  of  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  the  Irish  have  man- 
aged to  move  themselves  to  the  head 
of  industry,  politics,  and  the  arts.  Al- 
though, in  light  of  their  success,  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  imagine  the  kind  of 
religious  and  ethnic  discrimination  the 
Irish  must  have  suffered  in  this  coun- 
try when  they  first  arrived.  Yet,  they 
faced  discrimination,  and  they  fought 
it  with  success.  As  a  member  of  an 
ethnic  minority,  I  applaud  their  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  potential 
that  America  can  offer. 

There  Is  another  lesson  to  be  taken 
from  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day;  it  is  a  symbol  of  an  American 
ethnic  minority's  pride  in  its  culture. 
Of  course,  we  are  all.  in  a  sense,  ethnic 
minorities.  We  are  also  Americans,  and 
there  is  no  reason  we  should  not  have 
pride  in  the  United  SUtes  and  still 
maintain  a  sense  of  our  own  ancestry. 
It  is  the  right  of  each  American  to 
have  pride  in  his  or  her  heritage.  In 
the  words  of  the  Irish  poet  Patrick 
Kavanagh.  "Parochialism  is  universal: 
it  deals  with  the  fundamentals."  That 
is  what  makes  St.  Patrick's  Day  iml- 
versally  popular.* 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RSPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  is  a  national  day  of  celebra- 
tion for  Irish-Americans  and  Irish  the 
world  over.  But  it  is  also  a  day  that  all 
Americans  celebrate.  It  is  a  festive,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  holiday.  St.  Patrick, 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  is  credited 
with  ridding  Ireland  of  a  plague  of 
snakes.  Whether  or  not  Patrick  rid 
Ireland  of  snakes  forever  Is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  spiritual  legacy  he  left 
to  the  Irish  people. 

The  Irish  are  a  tenacious,  warm- 
hearted, witty,  and  sensitive  people. 
They  came  to  this  country,  an  ethnic 
minority;  scorned,  laughed  at.  pushed 
into  ghettos.  In  the  first  125  years. 


SALUTE  TO  RHODE  ISLAND'S 
FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  salute  three  dedicated  firefight- 
ers from  Cumberland,  R.I.:  Michael 
Pratt,  age  21,  Steve  Garon,  and  Robert 
Coleman,  who  on  March  8,  1982,  saved 
10-year-old  James  Perry  of  North  At- 
tleboro  from  drowning  in  freezing 
waters.  Mr.  Pratt  was  off  duty  but  re- 
sponding to  his  scanner  he  ran  to  the 
pond  where  he  saw  young  James 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  immedi- 
ately plunged  into  the  pond  to  rescue 
him.  Ordered  to  return  to  the  rescue 
boat  nearby  by  his  superior.  Coleman 
who  feared  for  Pratt's  life.  Pratt,  Cole- 
man, and  Garon  then  rowed  to  the 
boy.  Private  Pratt  then  Jumped  in  the 
frigid  waters  once  again,  broke  the  Ice, 
and  saved  the  boy.  Both  firefighters 
Pratt  and  the  young  boy  required 
treatment  at  a  \ocal  hospital. 

Michael  Pratt  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  selflessness  and  dedication  of  our 
firefighters,  deserving  of  our  utmost 
respect  and  trust.  The  three  firefight- 
ers were  steadfast  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
and  I  commend  them  for  their  courage 
and  competence  in  performing  a 
speedy  and  successful  rescue. 

It  is  through  their  efforts,  working 
long  hours  and  long  days,  that  our 
firefighters  are  able  to  protect  us,  and 
save  our  families  from  tragedy  and 
pain.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
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my  colleagues  of  their  hard  work  and 
unceasing  dedication,  and  to  salute 
them,  once  again.* 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION 
IN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  completion  of  drafting  telecom- 
munications reform  legislation  in  the 
House,  I  thought  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  another  perspective. 

The  nation  of  Prance  has  advanced 
very  rapidly  in  its  telecommunications 
service  and  technology.  It  is  now  a 
major  international  competitor  which 
is  beginning  to  enter  the  U.S.  market. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer 
assume  that  we  have  the  field  of  tele- 
communications to  ourselves.  Updated, 
competitive,  and  international  policy 
is  critical  for  this  important  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  on  the 
French  telecommunications  advances 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  February  19. 

The  article  follows: 

The  French  Overcome  Old  Hangth'S  in 

Their  Telephone  Technology 

(By  William  Echikson) 

Only  10  years  ago,  the  French  telephone 
system  was  archaic.  Waiting  lists  were  two 
to  three  years  for  a  phone,  and  what  phones 
existed  were  frequently  out  of  service. 

Just  as  galling  to  the  nationalistic  French 
was  foreign  domination  of  their  telecom- 
munications industries.  International  Tele- 
phone Si  Telegraph  (ITT)  and  Sweden's 
Ericsson  controlled  60  percent  of  the 
French  market. 

But  under  the  leadership  of  Vaiery  Qls- 
card  d'Estaing.  the  government  launched  a 
major  effort  to  alter  the  situation.  From 
1975  to  1980,  the  French  Post.  Telephone, 
and  Telecommunications  (PTT)  department 
spent  $30  billion,  upgrading  and  doubling 
the  number  of  subscriber  lines.  At  the  same 
time,  the  government  pressured  ITT  and 
Ericsson  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
French  subsidiaries.  In  1976.  the  two  multi- 
nationals capitulated,  and  sold  most  of  their 
assets  to  Thompson-CSF.  an  electronics 
giant. 

Today,  it  takes  only  a  day  to  have  a  tele- 
phone Installed,  and  phones  work  here  Just 
as  well  as  In  the  United  States.  Just  as  'm- 
portant,  the  FYench  companies  claim  to 
have  produced  the  major  technological  ad- 
vance In  the  telecommunications  field  In  the 
past  decade— a  computerized  digital  switch- 
ing system  for  telephone  lines.  France  Is  a 
leader  In  this  field,  termed  telematics. 

One  of  the  main  Ingredients  of  this  eco- 
nomic success  has  been  government  spon- 
sorship of  the  telecommunications  Industry. 
The  government  has  helped  not  only  by  di- 
rectly investing  In  the  industry,  but  also  by 
providing  technological  advances  and  help- 
ing market  its  products  abroad. 

Following  in  this  tradition,  the  new  So- 
cialist government  has  made  the  nation's 
major       telecommunications       producers. 
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Thompson-CSF  and  Cit-Alcatel.  now  the 
sixth-  and  eighth-largest  telecommunica- 
tions companies  in  the  world,  two  of  their 
11  major  nationalization  targets. 

While  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
(AT&T)  and  most  of  the  world's  other  tele- 
communications companies  were  developing 
and  producing  electronic  analogue  switching 
systems.  Clt-Alcatel  jumped  technology  gen- 
erations with  its  digital  switching. 

"A  lot  of  people  thought  we  were  crazy, 
that  the  technology  wasn't  ready  and  it 
would  be  too  expensive,"  said  Robert  De- 
bruin.  Clt-Alcatel's  spokesman. 

But  digital  has  proved  to  be  the  future  of 
telecommunications.  Today,  various  digital 
systems  are  leading  In  the  world,  with  30 
percent  of  the  market.  And  their  percentage 
is  growing  rapidly.  PTT  statistics  show.  Dig- 
ital turned  out  to  be  much  cheaper  than 
other  switching  systems,  primarily  because 
the  price  of  its  electronic  components  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  and  because  It  Is 
cheap  to  maintain,  Mr.  Debruln  said. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  fusing  of  computers 
and  telephones— the  telematic  process— that 
the  French  are  also  undertaking  a  new  tech- 
nological adventure.  Because  the  new  digital 
systems  move  traffic  in  the  computer's 
binary  language,  telephones  lines  can  carry 
television  pictures,  computer  data,  personal 
maU.  or  even  bank  transfers  to  a  terminal  at 
the  office  or  home. 

Thompson-CSF  is  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ers in  telematics  research  and  development. 
"We  think  telematics  will  be  the  wave  of  the 
future."  Thompson's  Marie-Helftne  Lafaye 
de  Micheaux  said. 

In  fact,  though,  telematics  is  already 
stairting  to  pay  off.  Thompson  has  helped 
InstaU  computer  terminals  in  three  French 
suburbs,  providing  a  full  range  of  Informa- 
tion services.  Major  sales  to  the  US  include 
desk  terminals  to  OTE,  digital  disks  to 
Xerox,  and  telecopiers  to  3M,  Mrs.  Lafaye 
de  Micheaux  said. 

The  two  French  telecommunications 
giants  are  Just  beginning  to  edge  Into  the 
American  market.  But  exports  elsewhere 
have  produced  much  of  their  earnings.  Cit- 
Alcatel  has  Installed  7.5  million  lines  of  Its 
digital  equipment  in  24  countries;  and 
Thompson,  2.5  million  equivalent  lines  in  14 
countries. 

"We  have  no  choice  but  to  export,  since 
France's  telecommunications  market  Is  only 
3  percent  of  the  world  market,"  Mrs.  Lafaye 
de  Micheaux  explains. 

Here,  too,  the  French  government  has 
helped  the  two  companies.  It  has  provided 
favorable  credit  and  financing  arrange- 
ments, and  proved  especially  astute  in  main- 
taining and  developing  Its  commercial  lines 
with  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
French-speaking  Africa. 

Because  government  Intervention  In 
Thompson  and  Clt-Alcatel  has  been  so  pro- 
found even  under  the  previous  conservative 
administration,  neither  company  expects  to 
see  much  change  after  they  are  national- 
ized. "The  two  groups  were  so  dependent  on 
the  state  anyhow  that  you  could  say  they 
were  basically  almost  already  nationalized," 
explained  Garard  Dega  of  the  PTT.« 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  ON 
THURSDAY'S  VOTES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  as  a  result  of  a  computer 
failure  on  the  entire  east  coast,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  at  Boston  Logan 
International  Airport.  This  caused  me 
to  miss  six  recorded  votes.  I  regret 
missing  any  vote,  at  any  time,  and  am 
particularly  distressed  at  missing  6,  es- 
pecially because  there  have  only  been 
29  recorded  votes  this  session. 

At  7:30  a.m.,  I  had  boarded  my 
flight,  which  was  due  to  arrive  in 
Washington  at  8:45  a.m.,  far  In  ad- 
vance of  the  House's  10  a.m.  hour  of 
meeting.  Once  I  was  aboard,  the  com- 
puter failure  was  announced.  As  a 
result  of  events  beyond  my  control,  I 
was  unable  to  depart— and  then  on  a 
manual  departure  schedule— until 
after  10:30  a.m.,  and  hence  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  for  today's  record- 
ed votes. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
the  record  my  positions  on  the  record- 
ed votes  of  the  morning:  H.R.  3620, 
Hoboken  Pier  Sale  Authorization- 
yea;  H.R.  4468,  Secret  Service  Zones  of 
Protection— yea;  H.R.  4688,  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act— yea;  H.R.  3345,  technical 
amendments  to  the  United  States 
Code,  title  35— yea;  H.R.  2329.  U.S. 
Courts'  Jurisdiction  for  Cherokee 
Claims— nay;  and  House  Resolution 
290,  to  Reaffirm  to  the  Public  Their 
Deposit  Insurance— yea. 

Last  session,  I  maintained  a  93-per- 
cent voting  record  and  have  voted 
within  the  90-percentlle  range  during 
my  15-plu8  years  In  Congress.  These 
bills  today  were  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar— requiring  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote— which  means  that  they 
were  noncontroverslal.  Nonetheless,  it 
disturbs  me  greatly  that  a  computer 
failure  prevented  me  from  voting— 
particularly  on  House  Resolution  290, 
due  to  my  concern  about  public  confi- 
dence In  financial  institutions— and 
lowered  my  percentile  rating,  which  I 
have  exerted  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain.* 


DREDGE  DUMPING  IN  LONG 
ISLAND 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  disappointed  with  the  decision 
made  by  the  Army  Corps  of  EInglneers 
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to  proceed  with  the  dumping  of  dredge 
spoil  In  the  western  part  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  corps  has  apparent- 
ly ignored  local  concerns  and  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Long  Island  congressional 
delegation  In  making  this  decision. 

Last  year  the  Long  Island  congres- 
sional delegation  went  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  this  dredge  dumping. 
and  we  remain  opposed  to  it.  Dumping 
at  this  site  runs  the  risk  of  affecting 
beaches  and  fishing  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island.  Past  history 
shows  that  dredge  spoils  from  river 
basins  contain  potentially  hazardous 
waste  and  toxic  materials.  Including 
arsenic,  petrochemicals,  mercury  and 
other  heavy  metals.  Use  of  this  dredge 
site  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
both  the  water  quality  and  the  fishing 
in  the  sound.  It  will  most  certainly 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  Long  Is- 
land's $2.5  billion  tourism  industry 
and  our  $40  million  fishing  Industry. 

Most  of  the  dredge  spoil  originates 
In  a  SUte  other  than  New  York,  and 
residents  of  Long  Island  should  not 
suffer  potential  economic  conse- 
quences for  a  problem  they  did  not 
create. 

I  urge  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  reconsider  its  decision.* 


ON  THE  RIGHT  PATH 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  IfKUtAXKA 
IH  THI  HOUSX  OP  RXPRKSnrrATTVIS 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
0  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  have  no  Intention  of  underesti- 
mating the  serious  problems  that  con- 
tinue to  plague  our  economy.  I  believe 
that  many  In  our  country  have  become 
too  preoccupied  with  all  of  the  bad 
news  that  they  seen  and  hear  dally. 
Indeed,  continuation  of  that  frame  of 
mind  may  well  hinder  our  efforts  to 
restore  our  economy  to  health  and 
prosperity. 

For  that  reason.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  read  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Norfolk  Dally  News.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  author  focused  on  some  of 
the  positive  signs  that  can  be  seen  in 
our  economy. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  the 
Nation  is  on  the  right  path."  Those 
are  words  worthy  of  our  thoughts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  have  the  text 
of  the  editorial  reprinted  in  full: 
Oif  THX  Right  Path 

A  year  ago  there  was  general  agreement  in 
Washington,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
that  Inflation  was  the  No.  1  problem.  An  In- 
flation rate  for  all  of  1980  of  13.4  percent, 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  nation's  entire  histo- 
ry, had  been  recorded. 

Efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  through 
restricting  money  supplies,  by  cutting  back 
on  federal  spending  rates  and  by  promoting 
more  savings  on  the  part  of  individual 
Americans  have  apparently  had  some  re- 
sults. The  rate  for  all  of  1981  proved  to  be 
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8  9  percent.  While  stlU  high.  It  repre^nted 
a  record  low  rate  for  the  past  four-year 
period.  The  wanning  months  of  the  year 
pointed  to  more  significant  progress. 

The  rate  for  this  January  Indicated  fur- 
ther improvement  In  the  trend.  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  rate  of  three-tenths  of  1  percent  In 
the  first  month  of  the  year.  Not  since  July 
1980  had  there  been  as  low  a  monthly 
rigiire.  If  that  rate  could  be  held  for  12 
straight  months.  It  would  represent  a  3.5 
percent  annual  rate  of  inflation,  clearly  in 
the  tolerable  range. 

That  January  figure  came  despite  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  food,  which  In  turn  was  due 
almost  exclusively  to  the  16.8  percent  rise  in 
the  cost  of  fresh  vegetables.  Such  a  cost  in- 
crease Is  one  of  the  Inevitable  effecU  of  a 
hard  winter,  one  adversely  affecting ,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  nation  which  sup- 
plies those  fresh  vegeUbles  to  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Of  special  note  Is  the  fact  that  prices  for 
meat,  poultry  and  eggs  fell.  That  Is  not  a  de- 
sirable situation  for  this  area  where  a  good 
measure  of  the  economy  depends  on  ade- 
quate prices  to  livestock  and  poultry  produc- 
ers, as  weU  as  other  farmers.  They  have 
been  suffering  far  too  long  from  depressed 
prices. 

If  costs  of  other  items,  including  gasoline 
and  transportation  which  did  decline  in  Jan- 
uary, can  be  stabilized  or  reduced,  then 
there  should  be  improvement  in  agriculture. 
It.  too.  needs  relief  from  inflation;  and  It 
needs  lower  Interest  rates. 

The  drop  in  Interest  rates  early  this  week 
is  another  welcome  bit  of  economic  news 
coming  amidst  the  bold  headlines  about 
President  Reagan's  difficulties  with  the  new 
budget  and  Its  protections  of  huge  deficits. 

The  good  news  about  inflation  comes  at  a 
time  when  there  Is  a  need  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  Americans  and  their 
leaders  to  deal  effectively  with  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  Iwittle  against  Infla- 
tion is  not  won.  of  course.  In  fact.  It  Is  never 
over.  But  progress  has  obviously  been  made. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  the  nation  Is  on 
the  right  path.* 


ORETCHEN  LEE— FINALIST  IN 
VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP PROGRAM 


HON.  JOEL  DECKARD 

OP  UTDIAHA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRZSXNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  DECKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  speech  by  Miss  Gretchen 
Lee  of  EvansvlUe.  Ind.  that  was  victori- 
ous statewide  in  the  Annual  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Scholarship  program. 

The  speech  follows: 

Building  Amixica  Togethxr 

A  wagoner  was  once  driving  a  heavy  load 
(Uong  a  very  muddy  way.  His  cargo  consisted 
of  bricks  to  be  used  In  a  fine  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  town  square  for  all  to  see  and 
admire.  At  last  he  came  to  a  part  of  the 
road  where  the  wheels  sank  halfway  into 
the  mud.  and  the  more  the  horses  pulled, 
the  deeper  the  wheels  sank  into  the  mire. 
So  the  wagoner  threw  down  his  reins,  and 
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knelt  down  and  prayed  to  the  gods.  "Assist 
me  in  this  hour  of  distress!"  he  cried.  But 
the  gods  appeared  to  him  and  said.  "Tut, 
man.  don't  sprawl  there.  Get  up  and  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel!" 

The  moral  to  this  fable,  as  Aesop  would 
ha»e  told  It  Is  this:  The  gods  help  those  who 
help  themselves.  Although  the  stories  of 
Aesop  were  intended  to  provide  guidance  to 
the  peoples  of  Greece  many  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve his  message  Is  timeless. 

It  seems  that  as  Americans,  we  have  found 
ourselves  stuck  In  a  muddy  part  of  the  road. 
Like  the  wagoner,  we're  carrying  a  heavy 
but  valuable  load.  Our  cargo  consists  of  the 
bricks  of  democracy,  and  our  goal  Is  to  build 
our  nation  to  be  a  model  for  all  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  But  try  as  we  might  to 
pull  ourselves  out  of  the  mud,  we'll  never 
escape  unless  we  recognize  exactly  what  it  Is 
that  holds  us  back. 

First,  we  must  do  our  best  to  educate  the 
people  of  our  nation.  It  is  ignorance  that 
prevents  people  from  seeing  the  light  and 
following  It  and  It's  Ignorance  that  prevents 
us  from  seeing  a  way  for  a  better  life. 

We  must  also  learn  to  trust  our  fellow 
man.  Discrimination  and  prejudice  serve 
only  to  destroy  the  power  we  might  have  to- 
gether. It  is  in  the  unity  of  our  people  that 
we  can  amass  the  strength  needed  to  push 
our  nation  forward. 

But  how  can  we  meet  this  challenge  of 
unity  If  we  first  Identify  a  person  by  race  or 
sex?  It's  only  at  the  moment  when  we  real- 
ize that  mankind  is  one  family  and  recog- 
nize all  men  as  our  brothers  that  we  can 
begin  to  achieve  our  potential  as  a  world  so- 
ciety. 

But  perhaps  apathy  is  the  single  most  de- 
structive force  in  our  quest  to  advance  our 
civilization.  When  will  we  ever  realize  that 
we  all  suffer  if  we  don't  care  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  freeing  of  our  society? 

Perhaps  the  popular  fable  of  the  wagoner 
and  the  gods  can  accurately  describe  the 
frustration  Americans  feel  about  being 
stuck  In  the  mires  of  Ignorance,  mistrust 
and  apathy.  But.  as  the  wagoner  In  the 
fable  discovered,  when  we  all  put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  we  can  continue  on  our 
way  to  build  America  as  a  nation  to  lead  the 
other  nations  In  the  development  of  a  world 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
share  this  achievement.  Gretchen  was 
one  of  more  than  250,000  students  na- 
tionwide to  compete.  I  am  proud  of 
Gretchen  not  only  because  of  her  ac- 
complishment as  an  Eighth  District 
Constituent,  but  more  largely  l)ecause 
of  her  accomplishment  as  a  young 
American.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  LEVINE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OP  MAR  TLA  ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
young  people  of  this  country  are  get- 
ting a  bad  rap:  through  the  effects  of 
the  budget  cuts  their  potential  quality 
of  life  is  jeopardized,  and  generally, 
they  have  been  given  a  bad  name 
being  associated  with  drugs,  alcohol 
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abuse,  and  promiscuous  sex.  This  Is  an 
unfair  generalization. 

David  Levine  is  a  fine  example  of 
what  our  young  Americans  are  really 
like.  He  was  a  fine  young  man  whose 
participation  in  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
cratic page  indicates  that  they  prefer 
to  be  a  part  of  the  solution  rather 
than  part  of  the  problem;  that  they 
are  really  interested  in  the  good  of  the 
country. 

We  all  suffered  a  tragic  loss  when 
David  died  of  cancer  on  March  5.  1982. 
He  was  only  18  years  old.  His  untimely 
death  will  be  mourned  by  many,  and 
we  will  miss  him  very  much.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESOLUTION  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LITHUANIAN  COUNCIL  OF  NEW 
YORK 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DAVID  A. 
LEVINE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORN  IA- 
IN THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATtVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dan  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  for  requesting  time  for  a  spe- 
cial order  to  memorialize  the  great 
strength  and  good  will  of  David  A. 
Levine.  who  succumbed  to  cancer  on 
March  5,  1982.  We  pay  tribute  to 
David  with  mixed  feelings  of  great 
sorrow  at  his  untimely  death  and 
great  joy  for  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing this  coiu*ageous  young  man. 

During  David's  tenure  as  a  Demo- 
cratic cloakroom  page,  he  served  the 
Democratic  Members  well  through  his 
keen  intelligence,  hard  work,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  Is  a  great  tragedy  for  our 
Nation  that  someone  of  David's  cali- 
ber, who  passed  away  just  4  days  after 
his  I8th  birthday,  was  unable  to 
expand  his  abilities  and  talents  and 
continue  his  significant  contribution 
toward  making  our  country  a  more 
Just  and  equitable  society  in  which  to 
live. 

David's  courage,  in  the  face  of  his  ill- 
ness, was  extraordinary,  and  in  his 
battle  against  cancer  he  lived  out  the 
dictates  of  the  Welsh  poet  Dylan 
Thomas'  lines,  "Do  not  go  gentle  into 
that  good  night.  Rage,  rage  against 
the  dying  of  the  light."  David  did  just 
that,  and  the  valor  he  demonstrated  In 
fighting  his  illness  provides  us  with  a 
great  example  of  human  dignity. 

All  the  Members  who  knew  David 
share  a  profound  sense  of  loss  over  his 
death.  Our  sympathies,  both  as  a  body 
and  as  single  Memt>ers,  rest  with 
David's  parents,  Roy  and  Sara  Ljnin, 
and  his  brother,  Robie.  We  cannot  as- 
suage their  grief,  but  we  can  pay  our 
respects  to  the  remarkable  person  who 
was  their  son,  David  A.  Levine.* 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuing  heroic  dedication  of  the 
American  Lithuanian  community  to 
the  cause  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
is  a  source  of  great  Inspiration  and 
pride  for  all  freedom-loving  people.  On 
February  21,  1982,  the  American  Lith- 
uanian Council  of  New  York,  meeting 
to  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  unanimously  passed  a  res- 
olution commemorating  that  historic 
day,  and  proclaiming  their  determina- 
tion to  assist  their  countrymen  in 
Lithuania  in  every  possible  way  to  win 
freedom  and  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  resolution,  and 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Lithuanian  American  Council  op  New 
York 

We.  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  assembled  this  21st  day  of 
February.  1982  at  the  Lithuanian  Cultural 
Center  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  to  commemorate 
the  64th  Anniversary  of  the  E>eclaration  of 
Indet>endence  of  Lithuania,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  following  resolution. 

We  are  descendents  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  who  inhabited  the  river  Nemunas 
basin  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
since  prehistoric  times.  The  Lithuanians  are 
of  a  different  race  and  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage from  the  surrounding  Slavs  and  Ger- 
mans. The  Lithuanian  state  was  established 
in  1251  and  reached  Its  peak  of  growth  and 
expansion  in  the  15th  century.  Then  gradu- 
ally she  lost  ground  and  even  had  to  endure 
a  century  of  czarlst  Russian  occupation 
until  1918.  On  the  16th  of  February,  the 
Lithuanian  Council,  exercising  the  people's 
right  of  self-determination,  declared  Lithua- 
nia's Independence  again.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Alexander  Halg,  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  S. 
A.  Backls.  Charge  d'Affalrs  of  Lithuania,  ex- 
pressed the  essence  of  the  matter  "The 
founding  of  Lithuania's  Republic  on  Febru- 
ary 16th,  1918  gave  form  and  meaning  to 
Lithuania's  commitment  to  freedom  and 
self-determination.  Lithuanians,  as  do 
Americans,  remain  devoted  to  these  funda- 
mental principles." 

The  young  Republic  was  forced  to  defend 
her  lndep>endence  from  invading  Russian 
bolsheviks.  There  are  here  among  us  a  few 
freedom  fighters  of  those  independence 
wars.  They  are:  Captain  Jurgis  Klaune.  Cap- 
tain Petras  Jurgela.  Alfonsas  Konce,  Col. 
Dr.  Ingeleviclus.  Lieutenant  Jonas  Jankus. 
Sgt.  Juozas  Juozapavlcius  and  Kazys  Al- 
genls.  We  salute  them  as  living  symbols  of 
total  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  and  hope  they  live  long  enough  to 
see  Lithuania  free  again. 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  marched  for- 
ward in  gWit  steps,  made  daring  decisions, 
such  as  the  Land  Reform  Act,  Ln  a  short 
time  became  a  modem  state,  an  equal  part- 
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ner  among  other  European  states,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Lieague  of  Nations.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  World  War  II,  as  a  result  of 
the  Infamous  Molotow-Rlbben-trop  Act. 
Lithuania  fell  victim  to  the  Soviet  Union,  an 
imperialistic,  aggressive,  rapidly  expanding 
colonial  empire,  whose  ultimate  goal  was 
and  remains  to  conquer  the  world.  Forty- 
two  years  have  passed  but  Lithuania  still  re- 
mains in  the  fangs  of  the  Sovlet-Pollt- 
bureau,  oppressed,  exploited  and  serving 
Moscow  alone. 

Having  illegally  annexed  Lithuania  in 
1940,  Moscow  attempted  to  crush  any  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  freedom-loving  Lithua- 
nian people.  Ordered  by  Stalin  and  super- 
vised by  his  henchman  Suslow,  the  Russians 
killed  thousands  of  Lithuanian  patriots  and 
guerrilla  freedom  fighters  and  dispersed 
others  throughout  the  Gulag  Archipelago 
labor  camps  and  Siberia.  Lithuania  lost 
twenty-five  percent  of  Its  population. 
Through  a  puppet  communist  party  and 
government,  they  continue  the  destruction 
and  colonization  of  Lithuania  to  this  day. 

All  the  Soviet  might  and  efforts  to  subdue 
the  Lithuanians  have  failed.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  and  heritage  of  a  glorious  past  runs 
in  the  very  veins  of  Lithuanian  people.  It 
manifests  Itself  in  numerous  protests,  peti- 
tions, underground  publications,  courageous 
sacrifices,  and  so  on.  We  express  our  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  to  our  suffering  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  the  Soviet  prisons,  espe- 
cially recent  prisoners  of  conscience:  Vik- 
toras  Petkus,  Balys  Gajauskas,  Vytautas 
Skuodis,  Nijole  Sadunaite,  Petras  Pliumpa, 
Laplenis,  Terleckas,  lesmantas,  Pecellunas, 
Statkevlcius.  Paulaitis,  Sasnauskas,  Janulis, 
Navlckalte,  Stanelyte  .  .  .  The  list  is  endless. 
Let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  assist 
struggling  Lithuanian  people  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  win  freedom  and  Independence. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  to  the  Government,  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  Congress  for  their  invalu- 
able support.  The  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Halg  has  summed  up  the  stand  of  the 
United  States  in  these  words:  "Therefore, 
our  policy  of  not  recognizing  the  forcible  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  fixed  and  will  not  change." 
And  we  applaud. 

We  hopefully  welcome  the  new  spirit  of 
straight  talk  with  the  Soviets  and  the  con- 
frontation with  them  at  the  Madrid  confer- 
ence and  elsewhere.  We  urge  the  continu- 
ance of  these  efforts.  May  they  lead  to  a 
better  world  to  live  In,  one  based  on  free- 
dom. Justice  and  respect  for  everyone's 
rights. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  will  t>e  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  these  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  New  York,  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy,  Congressman  Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Governor  Hugh  Carey,  Mayor  Edward  Koch 
and  to  the  news  media.* 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  each  busi- 
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ness  receiving  tax  benefits  under  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram should  consider  it  consistent 
with  the  Presidents  program  to  con- 
tribute at  least  5  percent  of  Its  annual 
profit  toward  charities  and  other  ac- 
tivities designed  to  assist  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  underprivileged,  and  the 
handicapped  of  our  society. 

President  Reagan.  In  announcing  his 
budget  last  spring,  called  on  Ameri- 
cans to  usher  In  a  new  spirit  of  volun- 
tarism—to take  over  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  the  task  of  caring  for  the  poor 
and  Indigent.  In  mid-January,  In  a 
speech  before  the  New  York  Partner- 
ship. Mr.  Reagan  further  elaborated 
on  this  theme  calling  for  a  "nation- 
wide effort  to  encourage  citizens  to 
Join  with  us  in  finding  where  need 
exists,  and  then  to  reorganize  volun- 
teer programs  to  meet  those  needs. " 
Many  of  the  cuts  took  effect  October 
1  1981.  and  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
placed by  private  cltlaens,  local  gov- 
ernment and  Industry. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  yet  to  occur. 
There  are  many  holes  In  the  safety 
net  for  the  poor  which  have  not  yet 
been  mended  by  the  private  sector. 
This  void  In  social  care  for  the  needy 
Is  not  readily  being  closed  by  local  gov- 
ernments or  private  businesses.  Re- 
gretUbly,  many  poor  and  near  poor 
are  being  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of 
this  lapse  in  Important  services. 

The  resolution  I  am  Introducing 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
suggests  that  businesses  which  have 
been  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  cuts 
contribute  5  percent  of  their  annual 
profits  to  charitable  organizations. 
Since  the  economic  recovery  program 
was  conceived  with  just  this  kind  of 
business  participation  In  mind,  it  Is 
only  fitting  that  Congress  reaffirm  Its 
intention  now. 

H.  Con.  Rm.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  businesses  receiving 
tax  benefits  under  the  Presidents  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  should  help  to 
offset  the  reductions  In  domestic  pro- 
grams by  increasing  their  chariUble  con- 
tributions 

Whereas  President  Reagan's  economic  re- 
covery program  mandates  withdrawal  of 
Federal  funds  from  various  domestic  pro- 
grams; 

Whereas  many  of  these  programs  were  de- 
signed, however  imperfectly,  to  assist  the 
poor,  elderly,  the  underprivileged,  and  the 
handicapped  of  our  society:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  private  sector  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  these  groups  in  whatever 
way  it  (eels  appropriate,  so  that  their 
"social  safety  net"  is  not  jeopardized:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring^  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  each  business  receiving 
tax  benefits  under  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  should  consider  it  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  program  to  contrib- 
ute at  least  —  percent  of  its  annual  profit 
toward  charities  and  other  activities  de- 
signed to  assist  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
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underprivileged,  and  the  handicapped  of  our 
society.* 


WHO  REALLY  WORKS  FOR 
PEACE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  lU-IWOIS 
IK  THl  HOOSB  or  RIPRESEirrATIVXS 

Thunday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
sad  truth  that  not  all  those  who  cry 
"peace,  peace"  do  the  work  of  peace. 
In  fact,  those  now  calling  for  unllater 
al  disarmament  or  weakened  national 
defense  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States— all  In  the  name  of  ""peace"— 
are  contributing  to  the  posslbUlty  of 
war.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to 
have  a  nuclear  war  is  if  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  tempted  by  Western  weak- 
ness to  launch  sm  attack.  And  these 
self-proclaimed  peace  groups"  are 
weakening  the  will  of  the  West  and 
tempting  the  Soviets  with  their  misin- 
formed, uninformed,  and  Inadequate 
understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  nucle- 
ar forces. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Recoiu)   an   article   that   clearly  puts 
Into  perspective  the  dangers  of  this 
misnamed   "peace"  movement:  Patrick 
J.    Buchanaui's    ""Arms    and    the    Foe 
Within."  published  In  the  New  York 
Post.  March  16.  1982. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.  16.  1982} 
Arms  ahb  thx  Pok  Wfthiw 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 
With  Mr.  Conservative's  44-sUte  landslide 
in  1980,  the  capture  of  the  Senate  and  the 
collateral   defeat   of   ancient    foes   George 
McGovem,  John  Culver.  Prank  Church  and 
Birch  Bayb.  the  new  American  right  first 
tasted  victory. 

But  In  its  exuberance,  the  right  underesti- 
mated the  tenacity  of  the  grip  McGover 
nlsm  retains  upon  the  nation's  rejected 
elites. 

After  16  years  of  labor  In  the  provinces, 
the  conservatives  may  have  acquired  the 
lock  on  the  presidency  of  which  we  pundits 
write.  But  the  bypassed  citadels  of  liberal- 
ism remain  unreconciled  to  Reaganism. 

Much  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  now 
belongs  to  the  resistance.  A  proposal  for 
unilateral  disarmament  today  would  occa- 
sion no  large  or  angry  protest  at  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference. 

Preaching  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  at  a  conclave  on  world  peace.  Paul 
Wamke,  Jimmy  Carter's  SALT  II  negotia- 
tor, urged  the  U.S.  to  adopt  a  "no-first-use"" 
policy  on  nuclear  weapons. 

Sens.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Mark  Hatfield 
have  produced  the  signatures  of  15  col- 
leagues and  almost  a  third  of  the  House  on 
a  resolution  calling  for  an  immediate  freeze 
on  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  arsenals.  Blessing  the 
enterprise  were  Rev.  Billy  Oraham  and 
Rabbi  Alexander  Schlndler.  president  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
who  sees  the  arms  race  as  the  '"central 
moral  issue  of  our  day." 

Columnist  Joe  Kraft  is  on  the  mark:  '"The 
call  for  nuclear  freeze  provides  a  preview  of 
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things  to  come.  It  shows  that,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  our  national  experience, 
the  politics  of  mass  protest  are  being 
brought  Into  play  In  the  matter  of  national 
defense."" 

Kennedy-Hatfleld  amounts  to  U.S.  accept- 
ance of  Soviet  strategic  superiority.  If 
adopted,  it  would  leave  the  Soviets  with  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  700  first-strike  mis- 
siles (5000  warheads  targeted  on  the  U.S.) 
and  300  medium-range  missiles  targeted  on 
Europe. 

Jimmy  Carter's  proposed  responses  to  this 
Soviet  reach  for  superiority— the  200  land- 
based  MX  missiles  and  the  572  Europe- 
based  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles— would 
be  canceled.  The  "window  of  vulnerability" 
that  Mr.  Reagan  was  elected  to  close,  what- 
ever the  cost,  would  be  nailed  open. 

The  U.S.  negotiating  position  at  the  forth- 
coming Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
would  become  untenable,  since  Mr.  Reagan 
would  have  nothing  to  trade  the  Soviets  In 
exchange  for  reducing  their  vast  arsenal.  As 
for  the  U.S.  negotiators  at  the  nuclear 
weapons  talks  In  Geneva,  they  could  be 
called  home. 

Kennedy-Hatfleld  entails  acceptance  of 
the  opening  Soviet  position,  a  freeze,  and  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Reagan's  "zero  option""— not 
to  deploy  our  cruise  and  Pershings  missiles 
if  the  Russians  will  dismantle  their  SS-20s. 
Under  Kennedy-Hatfleld.  they  may  retain 
them. 

That  Kennedy-Hatfleld  seems  so  unthink- 
ing and  simplistic  a  response  to  that  most 
agonizing  and  complex  of  modem  dilem- 
mas—maintaining peace  and  security  in  a 
nuclear  age — does  not  diminish  its  appeal. 

For  the  American  governing  class,  present 
and  future,  seems  weary  with  Its  role  as,  in 
JFK's  phrase,  "watchmen  on  the  walls  of 
freedom.""  It  is  tired  of  the  economic 
burden,  fearful  of  the  military  risk.  It 
doe8n"t  want  its  sons  to  die  In  a  cause— the 
West— for  which  it  no  longer  care  or  be- 
lieves. Wamke  has  correctly  diagnosed  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  strain  of  the  virus: 
fear. 

"'People  are  very  much  more  receptive 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  for 
one  thing  people  are  becoming  more 
scared— as  they  ought  to  be."" 

If  the  response  to  the  Increasingly  bold 
reach  of  the  Soviet  Empire  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  mass  movement  inspired  by  fear, 
the  future  should  resemble  the  immediate 
past.  Only  more  so.  New  cities,  new  date- 
lines, closer,  much  closer  to  home  will  re- 
place the  list  from  the  last  decade:  Da  Nang, 
Saigon,  Phnom  Penh.  Kabul,  Tehran,  Ma- 
nagua San  Salvador.* 


CONGRESSMAN  JIM  FLORIO 
RECEIVES  HEMOPHILIA  AWARD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORHIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago.  our  colleague  Jim  Florio 
was  honored  by  the  National  Hemo- 
philia Foundation  with  their  L.  Mi- 
chael Kuhn  Award  for  Distinguished 
Legislative  Service  for  his  work  in  pro- 
tecting the  Federal  program  of  com- 
prehensive care  for  hemophiliacs. 
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Congressman  Florio  is  a  valuable 
colleague  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  an  outstanding 
member  of  Its  Subconunlttee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment.  As 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
know  the  contribution  he  has  made  to 
strengthening  our  health  care  pro- 
grams and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. He  Is  a  strong,  dependable  ally 
who  Is  always  willing  to  work  hard  and 
speak  out  for  the  programs  he  sup- 
ports. I  consider  myself  fortunate  to 
count  him  as  a  friend. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  hemo- 
philia program  are  one  example  of  the 
contributions  he  makes.  I  worked  with 
Congressman  Florid  and  other  con- 
cerned Members  to  Insure  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  successful  Federal 
health  programs  would  continue  in 
this  time  of  budget  cutbacks.  Working 
together,  we  were  able  to  provide  that 
the  unique  Interstate,  regional  hemo- 
philia treatment  centers  are  to  contin- 
ue as  a  Federal  responsibility. 

As  the  House  considers  funding  for 
this  program,  situated  within  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant.  I 
am  hopeful  that  all  Members  will  rec- 
ognize its  importance  to  those  citizens 
afflicted  with  this  disease. 

In  presenting  the  award.  Donald  S. 
Goldman,  vice  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Foundation,  and  a 
long-time  leader  and  voluntary  worker 
on  behalf  of  those  who  suffer  from  he- 
mophilia, commended  Jim  Florio  for 
his  efforts  and  concern.  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  echo  the  senti- 
ments Mr.  Goldman  expressed.  I  am 
inserting  his  statement  into  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  award  we  present  today  to  Jim  Florio 
is  the  L.  Michael  Kuhn  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Legislative  Service.  Who  was  L.  Mi- 
chael Kuhr.  and  why  was  this  award  named 
after  him? 

Dr.  L.  Michael  Kuhn  was  a  doctor.  He 
practiced  in  Plainfield.  New  Jersey,  and 
maintained  the  largest  private  practice  of 
Hemophiliacs  in  the  country.  Dr.  Kuhn  was 
also  a  visionary.  He  recognized  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  expensive  clotting  factor 
and  medical  comprehensive  care  teams  were 
essential  if  hemophiliacs  were  to  lead  more 
normal  and  productive  lives  with  lessened 
pain,  suffering  and  crippling.  He  recognized 
that  only  governmental  support  help  could 
supply  those  essential  ingredients  and  led 
the  successful  fight  in  the  initial  efforts  for 
Hemophilia  legislation.  Unfortunately  Dr. 
Kuhn,  his  wife  and  children  were  prema- 
turely taken  from  us  In  a  tragic  plane  crash 
In  1973. 

Dr.  Kuhn  exhibited  three  important  qual- 
ities which  form  part  of  the  criteria  for  this 
prestigious  award.  Those  qualities  are  com- 
passion, competence  and  courage. 

Compassion  is  the  caring  for  others  less 
fortunate  than  yourself,  without  having  any 
expectation  of  any  return.  It  is  doing  for 
others  because  you  care.  Jim  FHorio  has 
compassion.  He  cares  about  the  poor,  the  ill 
and  the  hemophUiac. 

As  many  of  us  recall,  during  the  late 
summer  of  1981,  considerable  debate  was 
taking  place  on  how  the  health  care  pro- 
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grams  of  the  nation  were  going  to  be  carried 
out.  For  a  long  while,  many  of  us  feared 
that  the  Hemophilia  Treatment  Centers 
Program,  which  had  been  so  painstakingly 
put  together  over  the  last  five  years,  which 
has  served  so  many  thousands  of  hemophili- 
acs so  well  with  a  program  of  comprehen- 
sive care,  and  which  had  been  supported 
both  by  congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriate laws,  was  to  be  dismantled. 

Jim  Florio  was  a  leader  in  developing  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  which  protect- 
ed the  Hemophilia  Treatment  Centers  Pro- 
gram by  having  it  placed  as  an  integral  pro- 
gram In  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Ad- 
ministration, as  part  of  a  15%  set  aside  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  nationally  through 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. He  not  only  saw  to  it  that  the  amend- 
ment was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
legislation,  but  he  and  his  staff  tracked  the 
Senate  version,  and  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference, to  see  that  the  Hemophilia  Centers 
Program  was  protected  so  far  as  possible. 

Congressman.  I  know  that  you  will  recall 
this  language,  but  I  do  want  to  have  it  noted 
that  the  Senate-House  conference  language, 
in  its  bill  report,  commented:  '"The  confer- 
ees Intended  that,  in  administering  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  gives  special  consider- 
ation to  the  continuation  of  existing  genetic 
diseases  and  Hemophilia  Programs."' 

We  also  realize  that  although  you  are  a 
member  of  the  authorizing  committee 
which  developed  the  law  under  which  our 
program  is  administered,  you  are  also  inter- 
ested, as  a  Congressman,  in  assuring  that 
the  program  is  well  administered  and  that 
the  public  funds  are  well  spent.  We  would 
like  you  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  last  year,  as  they  provided 
funding  for  the  program:  "the  Hemophilia 
Comprehensive  Demonstration  and  Treat- 
ment Centers  rec  eved  program  reauthoriza- 
tion In  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  and  were  placed  organizationally  in 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  structure. 
This  program,  by  any  measure,  has  been 
very  successful,  and  now  has  23  core  treat- 
ment centers  and  50  satellite  service  pro- 
grams serving  approximately  6,000  hemo- 
philiacs. Federal  dollar  use  has  been  multi- 
plied by  research  and  care  spin-offs  In  pat- 
terns of  comprehensive  care,  financial  and 
family  counseling,  genetic  hepatitis  studies, 
and  others." 

Jim  Florio  did  this  because  he  cared,  not 
because  of  some  p>erceived  advantage  to 
him.  E^ren  though  our  Nation's  Hemophili- 
acs, their  friends  and  families  have  demon- 
strated themselves  to  be  a  potent  political 
force,  it  has  always  been  on  a  non-partisan 
basis,  not  used  for  any  specific  candidate. 

Competence  is  getting  a  Job  done.  That  is 
one  thing  Jim  Florio  luiows  how  to  do.  I  re- 
member that  I  contacted  Jim  Florio  on 
Wednesday.  Thursday  morning  I  got  a  call 
back  from  Peter  Newbould.  the  Congress- 
man's aide,  and  explained  our  legislative 
problem  to  him.  On  Friday  he  called  Ann 
Walsh,  the  National  Hemophilia  Founda- 
tion"s  Legislation  Committee  Chairperson. 
On  Monday  they  met.  On  Tuesday  the  Com- 
mittee language  was  drafted.  Soon  thereaf- 
ter it  was  approved  by  the  Subcommittee. 
Eventually  that  language  became  part  of 
the  Dlngell-Waxman  Amendment  and  was 
passed  into  law.  That  is  an  example  of  com- 
petence. 

Here,  Congressman  Florio,  I  think  it  Is 
also  appropriate  to  thank  you  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  staff  people  you  have  working  for 
you.  You  know  that  Peter  Newbould  of  your 
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staff  worked  hard  on  this  issue  and,  of 
course,  as  taxpayers  it  pleases  us  to  see  that 
not  only  you.  as  a  Congressman,  worked 
hard  on  this  issue,  but  also  that  you  have 
quality  staff  people  working  with  you  on 
these  matters  as  well. 

Courage  is  the  ability  to  understand  the 
long-term  interests  of  your  constituency.  It 
takes  courage  to  work  for  cost  effective  pro- 
grams designed  ultimately  to  have  our  citi- 
zenry self  supporting  and  productive  even 
when  those  programs  cost  tax  dollars  today. 
Jim  Florio  had  the  courage  to  recognize 
that  the  Federal  Hemophilia  Program  was 
so  cost  effective,  so  efficient  and  led  to  such 
improvements  in  hemophiliacs'  health  care 
that  It  Just  had  to  be  saved— and  he  helped 
save  it. 

Jim  Florio,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
present  this  aweu-d  to  you  for  your  compas- 
sion, your  competence,  and  your  courage. 
You  deserve  this  award  and  the  thanks  of 
the  thousands  of  hemophiliacs,  their  fami- 
lies, friends  and  the  health  care  profession- 
als who  work  in  the  Centers  to  provide  the 
care.* 


MARYLAND  FARMER  ROBERT 
TAYLOR  NAMED  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO.  65 
CLUB  BECAUSE  OF  HIS  OUT- 
STANDING PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MAKTLAIID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  of  Preston, 
Md.,  has  been  chosen  for  membership 
In  the  1982  American  Cyanamid  Co.  65 
Club™. 

The  name  of  this  important  pro- 
gram—which is  sponsored  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals— was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  club  was  formed, 
the  average  U.S.  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  65  persons 
at  home  and  abroad.  Members  of  the 
65  Club,  however,  now  produce  much 
more  than  this. 

Mr.  Taylor  Is  1  of  10  farmers  In  the 
United  States  who  will  be  recognized 
this  year  for  his  record  of  achievement 
as  an  agricultural  producer  and  his 
successful  practice  of  sound  farm  man- 
agement principles.  This  includes  the 
safe,  proper,  and  Judicious  use  of 
chemicals  and  other  modem  produc- 
tion tools  and  techniques. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Joyce,  Mr. 
Taylor  is  in  Washington  this  week  to 
participate  in  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  on  March  18 
as  a  member  of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Taylor's  2.950-£w;re  farming  oper- 
ation is  impressive,  and  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  overall  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  larming  com- 
munity. The  allocation  of  his  land  in- 
cludes the  use  of  1.300  acres  of  soy- 
beans  with   an   average   yield   of   34 
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bushels  per  acre;  1.100  acres  of  com 
with  an  average  yield  of  100  bushels  of 
dry  com  per  acre;  300  acres  of  wheat 
with  an  average  yield  of  20  bushels  per 
acre:  and  250  acres  of  barley  with  an 
average  yield  of  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Productivity  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Mr. 
Taylor's  selection  to  the  85  Club,  but 
so  did  his  proven  leadership  in  his 
community.  He  is  a  member  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Tri-County  Field  Ad- 
visory Council;  active  in  the  American 
Agriculture  Movement;  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Grain 
Marketing  Cooperative;  member  and 
past  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  for 
Caroline  County;  and  participates  in 
the  Maryland  soybean  program.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Taylor  has  received  six  certif- 
icates of  merit  from  that  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  is  a  vital  In- 
gredient in  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  Internationally. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  85  Club.  I  know 
that  you  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  Join  with  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  this 
important  achievement.* 
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with  all  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
In  publication. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


SPACE  TECHNOLOGY  AND  IM- 
PLICATIONS FOR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


PRESIDENTIAL  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS TO  THE  JEWISH  NEWS 
OF  SOUTHFIELD.  MICH. 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHioAN 

IK  THI  HOUSS  or  RBPHJBSKlfTATrVSS 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  Presidential  letter  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  Jewish  News  of 
Southfield.  Mich.,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  40th  year  in  publication.  The 
Jewish  News  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  responsible,  Informative  jour- 
nalism. It  has  faithfully  served  the 
community  by  providing  accurate, 
timely,  and  hard-hitting  reports  of 
current  events  auid  historical  analysis. 
The  Jewish  News  is  truly  a  source  of 
pride  in  Michigan.  President  Reagan's 
letter  follows: 

Thx  Wiutx  Hocsk. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1982. 

Deak  Mx.  SLOMOvrrz:  W&nn  congratula- 
tions to  the  staff  of  The  Jewish  News  on 
celebrating  40  successful  years  of  publica- 
tion. This  is,  indeed,  a  proud,  historic  occa- 
sion reflecting  the  News'  time-honored  dedi- 
cation to  providing  Its  readership  with  fine, 
responsible  journalism. 

The  News  throughout  its  40-year  history 
has  also  made  an  admirable  contribution  to 
the  Interests  of  our  nation  by  res[x>ndlng  to 
the  concerns  and  the  needs  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's richest  cultural  heritages.  In  serving 
American  Jews,  the  News  serves  us  all. 

Let  me  add  my  congratulations  to  you. 
Mr.  Slomovitz.  on  your  80th  year  In  the 
field  of  Journalism. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALI70RNIA 
IH  THI  HOUSI  OF  mPRISENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  entered  the  space-age 
two  decades  ago  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  advancing  mankind's  knowledge  of 
the  universe.  Our  experiments  in 
space,  the  Moon  missions  and  Skylab 
were  not  just  tributes  to  American  in- 
genuity but  to  man's  quest  for  knowl- 
edge. In  recent  years  there  have  been 
attempts  to  formalize  an  understand- 
ing by  the  world's  space-age  powers 
that  all  activities  be  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  all  nations,  and  not  to 
the  selfish  promotion  of  military  supe- 
riority. In  fact,  several  weeks  ago  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed  a  new  United 
Nations  treaty  that  would  ban  weap- 
ons from  space.  But  word  has  now 
reached  the  Western  World  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  contrary  to  its  own 
propaganda,  has  launched  experimen- 
tal orbital  weapons  systems  in  space. 
This  uiunanned  system  is  reportedly 
equipped  with  clusters  of  small  mis- 
siles that  can  home-In  on  sources  of 
heat  in  orbit. 

This  evidence  of  hostile  intentions 
represents  a  dramatic  new  war-flght- 
Ing  capability  for  the  Soviet  Union— 
the  only  country  to  test  weapons  in 
space.  A  capability  to  quickly  destroy 
several  of  our  tracking  satellites  would 
be  all  that  is  needed  to  launch  a  sur- 
prise attack.  This  course  of  events  fur- 
ther proves  the  futility  of  attempts  to 
demilitarize  space.  Historians  will 
recall  similar  attempts  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  oceans  and  airspace. 
Neither  attempt  was  successful.  If  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  caught  off 
guard  we  must  utilize  our  space  sys- 
tems—the most  advanced  in  the 
world— for  the  possible  defense  of  our 
country.  A  few  months  ago  Gen. 
Daniel  Graham  (U.S.  Army,  retired) 
spoke  before  the  Military  Strategy 
Conference  in  Los  Angeles.  His  com- 
ments are  particularly  timely  after  the 
disclosures  of  recent  Soviet  activities.  I 
recommend  General  Graham's  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues: 

COMHEMTS  BT  OEN.  DaNIEL  ORAHAM 

Today  I  bring  you  this  message,  strategy 
is  far  more  Important  than  money.  When  a 
lot  of  money  Is  spent  on  a  bad  strategy  It 
can  lead  to  disaster.  What  this  country 
needs  Is  a  new  strategy  and  some  bold 
strokes  taken  in  the  military  field  within 
that  strategy. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  problem  of  throw- 
ing a  lot  of  money  at  a  bad  strategy.  One  of 
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the  options  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion—or  the  Nation  as  a  whole— has.  having 
awakened  to  the  problem  that  we  really  do 
have  a  threat  militarily,  Is  the  incremental 
approach  to  the  problem,  which  Is  to  reach 
over  Into  the  Pentagon  and  turn  on  all  the 
taps  to  the  programs  which  have  been  stlf- 
fled  or  cancelled  in  the  past  lew  years.  That 
can  get  very  expensive. 

With  regard  to  this  situation  we  have 
some  very  good  historical  precedents.  One 
of  them  Is  Prance  between  the  two  world 
wars.  The  French  were  not  tightwads  about 
giving  money  to  their  military.  But  they  put 
a  lot  of  money  Into  the  Maglnot  Line  and 
they  were  whipped  out  In  two  weeks  by  the 
Germans  in  1940.  As  I  said,  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  were  stingy  with  the  money,  but 
because  they  pursued  a  bad  strategy.  This 
same  kind  of  pitfall  lies,  in  my  opinion,  with 
the  incremental  approach  of  buying  more 
planes,  tanks  etc.  .  .  .  today. 

We  have  an  alternative— bold  strokes  and 
a  technological  end  nin  around  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  current- 
ly where  a  bold  military  stroke  Is  possible. 
The  first  one  that  comes  to  mind  was 
opened  to  us  by  the  colossal  success  of  the 
Space  Shuttle.  This  opens  up  some  enor- 
mous strategic  opportunities  for  the  United 
States.  We  can  deploy  In  space  a  defensive 
capability  against  Soviet  ballistic  missiles, 
whether  they  are  aimed  at  the  U.S.  or  one 
of  our  allies— Japan  or  western  Europe,  and 
so  threaten  that  force  with  attrition  that 
the  Soviets  could  no  longer  ever  make  plans 
for  taking  out  the  U.S.  deterrent.  Now  that 
is  a  sufficient  exchange.  We  can  restore  con- 
fidence In  our  own  people  and  our  allies  If 
we  do  this. 

Furthermore,  we  can  at  the  same  time 
solve  or  partially  solve  another  problem 
that  faces  the  U.S.  That  Is  our  reliance  on 
OPEC  for  oil.  In  other  words,  solving  the 
strategic  problems  connected  with  the 
energy  crunch.  1  really  believe  that  this  will 
reduce  the  urge  both  on  our  part  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  pile  up  more  and 
more  nuclear  weapons.  We  can  do  all  this  If 
we  Just  begin  to  pursue  a  space  bom  de- 
fense. Why  space?  Because  we  are  now  at 
the  historic  Juncture  of  time  when  we  can 
and  must  do  it!  We  will  either  do  It  or  sur- 
render strategic  supremacy  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  man  fought  on 
land  because  all  people  were  there.  Later  on 
people  moved  out  onto  the  edges  of  the  con- 
tinent. Those  who  moved  Into  shallow 
waters  and  had  the  wit  or  luck  to  be  able  to 
extend  their  military  capabilities  to  those 
shallow  seas  achieved  great  strategic  victo- 
ries. Most  of  the  time  these  were  very  small 
peoples,  the  Vikings  for  Instance,  and  yet  by 
900  AD  they  controlled  most  of  the  Europe- 
an coast,  the  British  Isles  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean—because they  had  mastered  the  new 
medium  of  human  activity,  commerce,  trade 
and  communications. 

By  the  begiiming  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, after  Magellan  and  Columbus,  man 
moved  out  onto  the  High  Seas  with  comfort. 
Much  of  his  commerce  and  military  ability 
depended  on  control  of  the  high  seas.  Na- 
tions which  were  able  to  project  their  power 
out  there  took  charge.  First  It  was  Spain 
and  Portugal.  They  were  so  successful  that 
the  Pope  had  to  divide  the  world  In  half  to 
keep  them  from  fighting  too  much.  Then 
the  British  came  along,  defeated  the  Span- 
ish Armada  and  ruled  the  roost  because 
they  controlled  the  high  seas.  For  centuries 
the  world  enjoyed  a  Pax  Brltannica.  And 
this  consisted  not  Just  of  man-of-war  ships. 
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but  also  of  the  British  merchant  fleet.  To- 
gether they  gave  an  enormous  advantage  to 
the  British. 

In  my  own  life  time,  man's  activities  have 
moved  sharply  Into  the  coastal  seas  of 
space,  that  la,  the  atomsphere.  Much  of  our 
communication  and  transportation  has 
moved  Into  the  air  and  once  again  the  na- 
tions which  were  able  to  master  this 
medium  are  the  nations  which  are  now  on 
top.  Many  tried,  but  the  winner  was  the 
United  SUtes.  We  were  able  to  gain  the 
strategic  advantage  through  most  of  the 
19408  and  1950s— not  Just  because  we  had 
the  best  military  aircraft,  but  also  the  best 
commercial  aircraft.  We  dominated  the  at- 
mospheric envelope  that  is  the  coastal  seas 
of  space. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  something  that  you 
might  find  startling— the  strategic  advan- 
tage that  we  possessed  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II  until  very  recently  would 
have  been  there  whether  or  not  we  had  had 
the  atomic  bomb  first.  It  Is  not  the  nuclear 
weapon  that  gave  us  our  strategic  position 
so  much  as  it  was  control  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Granted,  nuclear  weapons  enhanced 
this  situation,  but  they  were  not  fundamen- 
tal. 

Human  activity  Is  moving  Into  space- 
commercial  and  military.  There  Is  sdready 
enormous  investment  In  space  with  one 
country  or  another,  either  ours  or  our  allies, 
or  the  Soviet  Union  and  even  now  India. 
One  of  us  will  acquire  dominance  In  space, 
and  that  one  will  rule  the  roost.  So  histori- 
cal Imperative  drives  vs  Into  space.  At 
present,  the  United  States  enjoys  a  great 
technological  advantage  in  space.  This  is 
one  area  where  the  Soviets  have  not  yet 
caught  up  to  us.  As  you  may  already  know, 
over  the  last  six  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
put  45  cosmonauts  In  space  (we  have  not 
had  any).  Why  are  they  there?  To  set 
records  for  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records? 
Absolutely  not!  They  are  up  there  for  very 
defined  purposes. 

So  where  Is  our  advantage?  It  is  In  the 
fact  that  we  can  miniaturize.  And  the  appli- 
cations In  space  are  dependent  on  the  abili- 
ty to  miniaturize  because  every  pound  of 
material  you  put  In  space  for  any  reason  Is 
literally  worth  its  weight  In  gold.  Now  that 
we  have  a  shuttle  we  have  an  additional  ad- 
vantage because  the  U.S.  has  built  a  "rail- 
road in  space."  That's  what  the  space  shut- 
tle Is.  It  Is  Just  like  when  we  built  the  rail- 
road across  the  country  to  Ogden,  Utah. 
The  Indians  at  the  other  end  knew  that 
they  had  better  watch  out  because  it  meant 
military  power.  This  Is  what  our  space  shut- 
tle means  to  the  Soviets.  This  has  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  do  a  number  of  things. 

Why  defense?  Because  our  country  Is  not 
defended  because  we  have  pursued  this  doc- 
trine of  MAD.  If  we  fire  one  of  our  modem 
missiles  to  destroy  a  Soviet  attack,  all  they 
do  is  send  up  more,  untU  one  of  us  nins  out. 
This  encourages  building  more  and  more 
nuclear  warheads.  How  can  we  change  this? 
Add  a  new  dimension  to  the  situation.  Not 
at  the  end  where  the  warheads  are  coming 
from,  but  at  the  end  where  they  are  most 
vulnerable— when  they  are  entering  space. 
Each  time  a  missile  Is  hit  we  have  destroyed 
ten  warheads  that  might  have  hit.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  threaten  to  take  out  10  or  20 
percent  of  them  and  suddenly  the  problem 
that  the  Soviets  have  started  has  been  given 
a  complicated  twist  in  our  favor. 

We  have  many  technologies  that  could  do 
this.  It  is  not  a  problem  technologically.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  Is  one  space  vehicle 
that  has  already  been  designed  by  the  Stan- 
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ford  Research  Institute— a  space  vehicle 
with  high  maneuverability,  able  to  do  many 
different  military  tasks  In  space,  among 
them,  assist  In  the  strategic  defense.  That 
space  vehicle,  because  It  uses  technology  al- 
ready on  the  shelf,  costs  less  than  a  Lear 
Jet.  Furthermore,  they  could  produce  the 
first  one  in  a  year  and  a  half  and  In  five 
years  we  could  have  a  whole  fleet  of  them. 
Compare  that  with  the  MX!  In  10  years  we 
get  200  more  missiles. 

That  is  only  one  of  many  technological 
options  and  you  don't  have  to  Invent  the 
laser  to  do  It,  although  the  laser  could  make 
it  easier  to  do.  You  can  shoot  down  Soviet 
ICBMs  as  they  are  coming  up  with  Ice 
cubes.  Because  the  speed  of  an  orbiting  ve- 
hicle that  would  discharge  anything  at 
those  Soviet  missiles  is  so  great  that  a  hall 
stone  striking  them  will  put  them  out  of 
commission.  So  you  don't  need  a  fancy  ray 
gun— you  can  do  It  with  Ice  cubes  If  you 
have  to! 

Another  part  of  this  package  makes  it 
even  more  exciting.  The  same  kind  of  logis- 
tical system  that  we  need  to  put  a  military 
capability  in  space  which  protects  not  only 
us  but  our  allies  Is  the  same  logistical 
system  which  can  do  one  other  thing  that  Is 
very,  very  Interesting  and  that  Is  to  put  up 
solar  power  satellites.  That  Is,  large  satel- 
lites which  have  a  large  array  of  photo  elec- 
tric cells  that  stay  in  the  sunshine  at  all 
times  because  it  Is  In  geo-stationary  orbit, 
the  sun  shines  on  these  cells,  then  a  large 
antenna  beams  that  power  down  to  the 
earth  In  a  broad  microwave  beam  so  that 
you  don't  hurt  the  little  butterflies  or  any- 
thing—they  can  fly  through  the  beam  with- 
out getting  their  little  whiskers  singed.  It  Is 
perfectly  benign.  It  can  produce  5  gigawatts 
of  power  which  Is  enough  power  to  take 
care  of  the  whole  city  of  New  York  literally 
forever  without  extracting  any  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  but  putting  resources 
back  to  the  earth  for  once.  We  can  build 
such  satellites.  All  the  technical  plans  are  In 
a  big  stack  of  books  at  NASA.  They  de- 
signed it  and  they  can  do  It.  It  is  ready  to 
go.  If  you  go  for  the  solar  power  satellite 
and  go  for  your  defensive  satellite  In  space 
as  well,  instead  of  Just  have  the  military  up 
there  doing  Its  own  thing  you  have  two 
things  going  together.  You  are  headed  for 
the  same  place  the  British  were  in  merchant 
man  and  man  of  war.  The  merchant  man  is 
that  solar  power  satellite  and  the  man  of 
war  Is  that  space  cruiser. 

Think  of  the  strategic  advantage  if  the 
U.S.  or  a  consortium  of  the  free  world  coun- 
tries starts  building  these  satellites  and  you 
have  the  third  world  countries  lining  up 
saying  "When  do  1  get  my  antenna  so  I  can 
run  a  rural  electrification  program?"  You 
already  have  some  leverage  on  them  and 
when  you  start  beaming  that  power  down  to 
them  so  that  electric  light  bulbs  light  up  all 
over  these  backward  countries  and  you  do 
what  we  did  back  in  agriculture  with  the 
rural  electrical  system  all  over  the  third 
world  we  are  doing  something  great  for 
them  and  great  for  ourselves  and  that's 
what  America  has  been  about  all  along.  And 
we'll  say,  "We'll  give  you  that  power  and 
you  make  sure  you  don't  mess  around  with 
raw  materials  we  need  to  run  our  industry 
and  build  these  things."  And  then  you  can 
add  "Incidentally.  If  you  get  too  nasty  we 
happen  to  be  able  to  turn  off  the  switch  on 
your  TV  set."  So  there  are  tremendous  stra- 
tegic advantages  to  be  had. 

It  is  my  contention  that  all  the  things  I've 
told  you— that  we  can  get  those  solar  power 
satellites  and  we  can  get  that  defensive  ca- 
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pablUty— It  all  means  you  don't  have  to 
have  the  MX.  We  can  do  it  aU  with  far  less 
money  and  with  a  great  popular  support, 
much  quicker— yes,  we  can  do  It  all.  In  half 
the  time  It  takes  us  to  get  out  an  MX  we  can 
have  a  space  bom  defense. 

Money— the  thing  Is,  we  will  get  both  of 
them  free.  I  was  In  Japan  two  weeks  ago 
talking  to  a  bunch  of  Japanese  Industrial 
people  and  I  laid  this  thing  out.  They  were 
very  interested  because  they  can  contribute 
to  space  bom  defense  and  a  source  of  power 
for  a  country  that  has  to  rely  95-96  percent 
on  imported  power  of  course  was  very  inter- 
esting to  them.  The  Japanese  fellow  who 
represents  Phillips  Oil  Co.  In  Japan  said, 
"You  know,  first  of  all  how  much  does  It 
cost  to  get  the  first  power  satellite  up. "  The 
fact  Is,  that  as  a  stand-alone  effort,  with  no 
military  aspects— nothing  helping,  it  would 
cost  sixty-five  billion  dollars  to  get  the  first 
one.  The  next  ones  would  come  along  at  two 
billions  a  clip  and  you  could  build  two  or 
three  a  year. 

But  the  Japanese  said,  "You  know.  If  the 
free  world— the  advanced  industrialized  na- 
tions In  the  west,  said  that's  the  way  we're 
going  and  there  was  no  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  OPEC  that  that  was  what  we  were  going 
to  do,  the  OPEC  urge  to  keep  the  oU  In  the 
ground  for  20  or  30  years  would  be  a  lot  less 
strong  and  they  would  begin  to  pump  oil 
and  then  the  price  of  crude  would  come 
down  and  at  a  minimum  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly keep  oil  prices  level."  And,  he  says, 
"If  oil  prices  are  kept  level  Japan  alone 
could  retrieve  the  65  billion  it  takes  to  get 
the  first  satellite."  Now  take  all  the  rest  of 
the  advanced  countries  Into  account  and— If 
that  satellite  did  in  fact  reduce  the  price  of 
crude  you  would  In  fact  be  getting  your  sat- 
ellite free.  And  you'd  be  getting  your  mili- 
tary system  Just  as  sort  of  an  add-on. 

These  two  things  are  very  much  connect- 
ed together— the  solar  power  and  the  mili- 
tary. Nobody  is  going  to  put  65  billion  In  a 
space  vehicle— a  very  fragile  thing— with  no 
military  to  protect  It.  If  all  the  Soviets  have 
to  do  Is  fire  something  up  there  and  knock 
out  the  power  system  of  the  whole  free 
world  no  one  will  Invest  In  It.  It  has  to  be 
protected  and  the  same  capability  that 
helped  to  neutralize  the  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile capability  is  the  same  kind  of  capability 
that  will  protect  those  kind  of  satellites  and 
everything  else.  Just  the  same  as  the  mer- 
chant men  had  to  have  the  British  navy  to 
protect  them  or  else  British  commerce 
wouldn't  have  thrived. 

I've  talked  about  money  and  about  time 
and  now  I  will  talk  about  popular  support. 
I'll  Just  give  you  an  example.  During  the 
campaign  I  was  In  the  State  or  Oregon  talk- 
ing for  local  candidates.  In  Eugene  the  stu- 
dents are  kind  of  wild  and  somebody  sched- 
uled me  to  talk  to  them.  I  thought  I  better 
not  give  my  usual  pitch,  so  I  started  In  "You 
know  what  this  country  needs  Is  a  Space 
Corps!  We've  got  to  have  a  Space  Academy 
and  Space  cadets  and  we've  got  to  have 
space  vehicles  up  there  and  do  our  military 
Job  up  there.  Well,  they  were  Just  goggled 
eyed  for  45  minutes  as  I  spun  tales  of  space 
and  the  kids  came  up  to  me  after  and 
wanted  to  know  what  courses  they  should 
take  to  get  In  the  Space  Corps!  If  people  In 
Eugene  can  get  enthusiastic  about  this  kind 
of  an  option  I  think  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  come  along  very  well. 

I  am  very  optimistic  this  sort  of  thing  can 
happen— but  I  am  worried  about  the  nay- 
sayers.  There's  several  groups  of  them.  One 
group  Is  the  old  left  and  they're  not  going  to 
like  this  at  all  If  It  does  anything  good  for 
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the  military.  They're  Just  a  bunch  of  people 
who  are  more  frightened  of  the  U.S.  army 
than  they  are  of  the  whole  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  a  certain  bunch  of  people  who 
are  going  to  be  dead  set  against  this  because 
It  would  give  the  U.S.  a  military  advanUge 
and  restore  U.S.  strategic  superiority  over 
the  Soviets  and  anybody  else  who  would  like 
to  take  us  on. 

This  group  will  be  in  league  with  another 
group  of  naysayers  called  the  Soviets  and  if 
you  watch  your  paper  remember  what 
Brezhnev  said  about  the  shuttle.  'You 
Americans  better  not  use  that  for  military 
purposes  .  .  .  and  by  the  way  lets  have  a 
SALT  talk  and  see  if  we  can't  talk  you  out 
of  the  thing.' 

Now  another  bunch  of  people  I  call  the  le- 
galists. These  great  thinkers  will  say,  ■'Now. 
General,  look  here  now— what  you're  pro- 
posing, doesn't  that  violate  the  ABM  Treaty 
we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union?  And  doesn't 
it  violate  our  UN  Treaty  for  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Space?  "  And  I  tell  them.  "No.  it  doesn't' 
because  I've  looked  at  those  treaties  and 
any  guardhouse  lawyer  I've  ever  had  in  one 
of  my  outfits  could  tell  you  how  to  do  it  and 
not  violate  the  treaty.  At  any  rate,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  violating  it  now  by  navlng  an  anti- 
sateUite  capability  and  anyway  the  ABM 
Treaty  ran  out  In  1977  and  was  Just  sort  of 
extended  in  the  hope  you'd  get  SALT  II— 
weU.  you  didn't  get  SALT  II— so  I  think 
there's  lots  of  ways  around  it.  If  I  got  up  In 
front  of  a  Judge  and  my  lawyer  lost  the  ar- 
gument and  the  Judge  said  "Yes.  it  is  right, 
these  concepts  that  you  are  talking  about 
violate  the  UN  Agreement  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Space  and  the  ABM  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. "  I  would  say  "Well.  I  hate  to 
lose  that  argument  but  I'm  going  to  do  it 
anyway." 

One  other  group  of  naysayers  which  may 
be  the  toughest  group  to  get  around.  That's 
our  own  professional  friends  in  the  mili- 
tary—or more  particularly  the  civilian  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Pentagon.  Because  bureau- 
crats when  they  get  going  in  some  direction 
they  don't  like  to  change.  Come  up  with 
something  drastically  different  and  there 
are  literally  battalions  of  program  managers 
who  are  managing  other  programs  than  this 
who  are  going  to  be  upset.  You  can  imagine 
how  happy  the  Air  Force  is  when  I  go 
around  saying  I've  got  a  system  which 
means  you  don't  have  to  employ  the  MX. 
The  bureaucracy  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
biggest  hurdle  to  getting  what  I  propose 
done. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  helps  would  be 
if  ordinary  men  on  the  street  can  under- 
stand the  strategic  Impact  of  doing  it  right. 
I  think  the  pressures  would  begin  to  build  to 
make  the  move— but  we've  got  to  make  it 
quick.  If  we  can't  get  the  next  defense 
budget  to  reflect  these  directions  I  am  going 
to  be  scared  to  death  that  we  would  never 
get  it  done  and  that  we  will  hand  space  su- 
premacy to  the  Soviets  which  will  mean  a 
Pax  Sovietica  no  matter  what  else  is  done  to 
try  to  prevent  us  falling  under  the  heel  of 
that  bunch  of  terrorists  and  totalitarians.  It 
will  be  of  no  avail,  because  it  will  be  the  So- 
viets who  have  their  men  of  war  and  their 
power  satellites  up  dominating  the  rest  of 
us— so  WE'VE  got  to  do  it.  And  pretty  quick. 
If  any  of  you  are  Interested  in  these  con- 
cepts even  though  you  may  wonder  if  the 
technology  is  really  there— I  can  tell  you  it 
is  but  you  may  doubt  it  without  a  lot  of  fig- 
ures etc.,  but  the  minimum  that  you  can  do 
is  persuade  anyone  who  might  have  influ- 
ence to  HEAR  this  point  of  view.  You  don't 
have  to  tell  them  to  buy  it.  Just  tell  them 
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please  listen  to  what  Graham  and  Slnglaub 
and  those  guys  are  saying.  We  are  talking 
about  a  whole  new  era— a  century  of  a  world 
in  which  the  western  free  nations— the  cap- 
ilaliste  and  their  accompanying  free  demo- 
cratic systems  will  be  flourishing  while  that 
miserable  Soviet  system  withers  on  the  vine 
because  of  its  innate  injustices  and  inepti- 
tude. Isn't  that  what  we  want?« 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

SPELLS  TROUBLE  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
community  college  system  of  this 
Nation  provides  the  kind  of  education- 
al programs  that  have  proven  to  be  a 
vital  link  between  Industry  and  em- 
ployment. President  Reagan.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  Mr.  Ron  Mears.  presi- 
dent of  the  nationwide  Association  of 
Community  College  Trustees,  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  cooperation  and  support  of  our  Na- 
tion's community  and  technical  colleges  are 
essential  to  this  administration's  goal  of  In- 
creasing productivity  within  American  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Reagan  then  went  on  to  applaud 
the  colleges  for  providing  a  much- 
needed  bridge  between  education  and 
business. 

It  would  appear,  from  these  state- 
ments, that  the  President  recognizes 
that  education  and  job  training  are  in- 
separable if  the  positions  advertised  in 
page  after  page  of  the  help  wanted 
ads— which  he  points  to  as  proof  that 
jobs  are  going  begging— are  to  be  filled 
by  some  of  the  9.5  million  people  who 
are  currently  unemployed  in  this 
Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  ap- 
parent recognition  of  the  linJtage  be- 
tween education  and  employability  did 
not  extend  to  the  1982  budget  propos- 
al submitted  to  the  Congress  a  short 
time  later.  The  administration's 
budget  calls  for  merciless  slashes  to 
education  programs  across  the  board. 
No  programs  would  escape  the  cuts, 
not  even  community  college  programs 
that,  over  the  years,  have  prepared 
young— and  many  not  so  young- 
adults  to  become  employable,  self-sup- 
porting, and  self-respecting  members 
of  our  society. 

At  this  point,  let  me  speak  specifical- 
ly of  the  situation  In  my  own  State  of 
Washington,  recognizing  that  the 
problems  there  are  mirrored  In  many 
other  SUtes  across  the  country.  The 
SUte  of  Washington  has  been  long 
recognized  as  having  one  of  the  finest 
community  college  systems  In  the 
Nation,  with  an  exemplary  record  of 
providing  a  wide  variety  of  vocational 
programs.  These  programs  have  in- 
creased the  job  and  technical  skills  of 
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large  numbers  of  individuals  who 
might  otherwise  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty In  finding  and  holding  down 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recession  that  grips 
the  rest  of  our  Nation  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  depression  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  nationwide  housing  slump  and  our 
area's  traditional  dependence  upon 
the  timber  and  wood  products  indus- 
tries. More  than  ever,  the  State  of 
Washington  needs  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  job  training  to  support 
it. 

Instead,  the  administration  has 
called  for  a  41 -percent  cut  in  vocation- 
al training  funding.  With  State  reve- 
nues plummeting  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
pressed local  economy,  the  recession 
nationwide  and,  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tantly, Federal  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  Washington  State  cannot  be 
expected  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

The  timing  of  the  administration's 
assault  on  vocational  programs  could 
not  be  worse.  Industrial  employers  are 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  trained  personnel, 
such  as  machinists  and  electronics 
workers,  both  of  which  are  essential  to 
the  Nation's  security  as  well  as  its 
economy. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  brief  outline  of 
some  specific  flgtires.  The  State  of 
Washington  has  had  to  reduce  Its  com- 
munity college  enrollments  by  35.000 
students.  This  reduction  represents  a 
5-year  step  backward.  In  a  program 
that  has  never  before  been  subject  to 
any  kind  of  backstepping. 

Even  more  devastating  is  the  forced 
reversal  of  the  community  college 
"open  door"  policy  which,  imtll  recent- 
ly, had  enabled  the  schools  to  admit 
all  students,  financially  able  or  other- 
wise. It  doesn't  take  much  imagination 
to  figure  out  who  are  the  hardest  hit, 
does  it?  It  is,  of  course,  minority  stu- 
dents who  already  represent  by  far  the 
highest  unemployed  group  in  the 
Nation.  Coupled  with  the  cutbacks  In 
State  and  Federal  funding  has  been  a 
tremendous  Increase  In  tuition  fees— 
up  by  70  percent.  This  increase  is  the 
largest  in  the  Nation,  and  adds  yet  an- 
other formidable  obstacle  to  students 
most  in  need  of  job  training. 

All  of  these  cutbaclcs  and  policy 
changes  will  be  particularly  serious  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  already  running 
3  percent  above  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate.  Students  who  need 
supplemental  funding  In  order  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  demands  of 
the  skilled  job  market  are  being  cut 
off  from  the  avenues  of  help  which 
they  need  the  most.  The  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  Pell  grants  are  a  case  in 
[>olnt.  In  the  current  academic  year, 
these  grants  provide  a  maximum  of 
$908  for  a  State  of  Washington  com- 
munity college  student.  Under  the  ad- 
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ministration's  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  6,957  students  would  be  eliminat- 
ed from  this  program.  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars, this  is  a  reduction  of  $4,949,029. 

Still  another  example  of  the  devas- 
tating impact  of  the  Federal  budget 
proposal  is  the  reduction  In  work 
study  fimds.  Many,  many  students  will 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
receive  the  money  that  would  help 
them  to  support  their  own  education 
and  training.  Again,  using  the  State  of 
Washington  as  an  example,  the  White 
House  is  calling  for  a  cut  from  $550 
million— in  fiscal  year  1982— to  $4  mil- 
lion for  1983.  More  than  3.000  stu- 
dents wlU  be  adversely  affected. 

When  one  focuses  on  the  Individual 
colleges  involved,  the  crippling  impact 
of  these  cutbacks  in  Federal  student 
aid  becomes  frlghteningly  clear.  One 
of  the  colleges  in  my  district,  Centralia 
Community  College,  will  suffer  an  es- 
timated 50-percent  loss  of  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  In  the  form  of  grants, 
work-study  funding,  and  student 
loans. 

At  Centralia,  student  aid  In  the  form 
of  BEOG  or  SEOG  grants  will  drop 
from  $269,000  for  the  1980-81  academ- 
ic year  to  only  $67,000  for  the  1982-83 
academic  year,  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget.  The  number  of 
students  receiving  aid  under  these  pro- 
grams will  be  cut  by  more  than  half 
over  the  same  period,  from  more  than 
400  to  less  than  200. 

The  number  of  students  receiving 
college  work  study  assistance  at  Cen- 
tralia will  be  cut  in  half  over  this  2- 
year  period,  from  132  students  to  only 
66.  and  the  total  CWS  assistance  level 
will  tumble  from  $131,000  for  1980-81 
to  $74,000  for  1982-83. 

Overall,  the  school's  financial  aid 
office  estimates  that  of  1.100  students 
currently  receiving  some  form  of  as- 
sistance, 500  will  be  eliminated  or  see 
their  assistance  cut  by  half  or  more,  as 
the  result  of  funding  cuts  proposed  in 
the  administration's  budget. 

I  urge  all  concerned  citizens  to  let 
the  White  House  luiow  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  these  unconscionable  cutbacks 
to  these  critical  programs. 

These  inroads  on  the  basic  funding 
assistance  for  community  college  stu- 
dents cannot  be  tolerated.  It  has  been 
the  unique  purpose  of  the  conununity 
college  across  the  Nation  to  provide  a 
means  of  access  to  higher  training  for 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  denied 
the  opportunity.  We  all  luiow  that  for 
many  individuals,  the  community  col- 
lege offers  a  second  chance  to  make 
good  in  a  school  program.  Commimity 
colleges  also  provide  extended  school- 
ing for  individuals  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  able  to  obtain  it  because  of 
Job  and  family  responsibilities,  low 
income,  or  particular  vocational  inter- 
ests. Community  colleges,  in  contrast 
to  traditional  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  eru'Oll  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  low-income  students,  stu- 
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dents  beyond  normal  college  age,  and 
other  types  of  nontradltlonal  students, 
such  as  women  returning  to  the  work 
force  after  their  years  of  child  rearing. 
In  fact,  more  than  37  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  State  of  Washington's 
community  colleges  are  30  years  or 
older. 

It  is  obvious  that  we.  In  the  Con- 
gress, must  take  every  possible  step  to 
prevent  the  erosion  of  these  critically 
needed  community  college  services. 
The  administration's  destructive  at- 
tacks, if  not  prevented,  will  only  fuel 
Inflation  and  human  misery  In  this 
country  and  swell  the  welfare  rolls 
with  Individuals  who  otherwise  would 
have  received  the  training  to  enable 
them  to  be  productive  members  of  our 
communities.* 


THE  INSENSITIVITY  OF  SOUTH 
SUCCOTASH 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OFCAiaFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  papers  quote  the  President  as 
asking,  and  I  quote: 

Is  it  news  that  some  fellow  out  in  South 
Succotash  someplace  has  Just  been  laid  off 
that  he  should  be  Interviewed  nationwide? 

I  hope  that  the  President  did  not  say 
anything  this  insensitive  and  unfeel- 
ing. It  implies  that  he  Is  only  familiar 
with  Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Drive, 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  shopping 
coimters  at  Bloomingdale's. 

I  think  it  is  national  news  when  the 
National  Government  contributes  to 
the  unemployment  of  its  people,  any- 
where, anytime. 

To  help  the  FYesldent  remember  the 
names  of  some  of  the  cities  suffering 
in  this  bleak  spring,  let  me  give  the 
correct  name  to  a  few. 

How  about  Fremont  and  Hayward, 
Calif.,  where  the  big  GM  plant  has 
just  closed  down,  throwing  thousands 
out  of  work. 

How  about  Oakland,  Calif.,  where 
World  Airways  Is  laying  off  hundreds 
of  workers  due  to  the  recession? 

In  the  future.  I  hope  the  President 
has  the  sensitivity  to  use  the  real 
names  of  these  towns— since  the  pain 
and  the  demoralization  and  the  agony 
of  the  families  affected  Is  very,  very 
real.* 


LEST  WE  BE  SILENT 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  once  again  it  pains 
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me  to  turn  our  focus  on  a  brave  and 
noble  Soviet  citizen,  Anatoly  Schar- 
ansky,  who  has  been  Imprisoned  now 
for  5  years  simply  because  of  his  desire 
to  emmigrate  to  Israel,  where  his  wife 
is  waiting  to  be  rexmlted  with  him. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  our  obligation  as 
Members  of  the  97th  Congress  to 
speak  out  for  those  oppressed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  cannot  speak  out  for 
themselves.  We  must  continue  to  send 
signals  on  their  behalf  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials as  a  reminder  that  we  will  not 
stand  silently  by  nor  retreat  from 
these  vocal  calls  for  justice.  Let  us 
hope  that  Anatoly  will  soon  be  allowed 
to  rejoin  his  wife  in  Israel  and  return 
to  a  normal  way  of  life.* 


MEXICO'S  VIEWS  OP  EL 
SALVADOR  CONFLICT 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  week  I  met  in  New  York 
with  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  Jorge 
Castaneda  and  at  his  request  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  attitudes  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  toward  the  conflict  in 
El  Salvador. 

Asked  whether  he  shared  the  view 
expressed  by  Secretary  Halg  that  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  were  subject  to 
external  command  and  control.  For- 
eign Minister  Castaneda  said  the 
Mexican  viewed  the  El  Salvador  prob- 
lem as  a  fundamentally  internal  con- 
flict of  the  Idnd  that  had  occurred  fre- 
quently over  the  past  century 
throughout  Latin  America.  It  had  ac- 
quired an  international  dimension 
only  because  others  had  made  It  Into 
an  East- West  conflict.  The  basic  prob- 
lem in  El  Salvador  was  the  familiar 
one  of  inequitable  distribution  of 
wealth.  This  brought  the  peasants 
Into  conflict  with  a  landownMg  class 
allied  with  the  military  In  a  dictatorial 
regime.  Mexicans,  he  said,  understood 
this  situation  well  because  £11  Salva- 
dor, In  1980,  was  essentially  the  same 
as  prerevolution  Mexico  in  1910. 

Castaneda  went  on  to  say,  however, 
that  the  major  difference  between 
Mexico  in  1910  and  El  Salvador  in 
1980  was  the  existence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  This  was  a  complicat- 
ing factor,  but  the  future  shape  of  Sal- 
vadoran society  would  depend  on  the 
type  of  help  the  Salvadoran  people  re- 
ceived from  friends  like  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  If  friends  took  a 
severe  attitude  and  cut  off  aid  as  the 
United  States  did  with  Nicaragua,  the 
Salvadorans  would  see  no  option  but 
to  turn  to  Cuba.  They  would  not  care 
about  communism  so  long  as  they 
were  not  Isolated  from  countries  re- 
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necting  democratic  values.  It  was  Im- 
portant. Castaneda  cautioned,  to  avoid 
the  mistake  made  with  Cuba,  where 
America's  harsh  attitude  toward 
Castro  virtually  forced  him  Into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviets. 

Asked  about  his  recent  meeting  with 
Secretary  Haig.  Castaneda  said  he  had 
found  the  Secretary  to  be  sincere, 
honest,  and  reasonable.  Not  only  was 
there  general  agreement  on  substance, 
but  Secretary  Halg  himself  had  sug- 
gested a  mechanism  for  accelerated 
negotiations.  Secretary  Haig  seemed  in 
Castanedas  judgment  to  recognize 
that  it  is  In  the  U.S.  Interest  to  engage 
in  negotiations,  even  though  the  out- 
come could  not  t>e  guaranteed. 

On  the  other  hand.  Castaneda  said 
he  simply  could  not  understand  why 
alongside  news  reports  of  this  highly 
positive  meeting  there  appeared  long 
stories  about  the  CIA  mandate  for 
covert  operatlona  In  Nicaragua,  the 
open  objective  of  which  would  be  to 
destabilize  and  otherthrow  a  diplo- 
matically recognized  regime  with 
which  the  United  States  is  not  at  war. 
He  thought  Secretary  Halg  was  sin- 
cere, but  the  contrast  between  his  atti- 
tude and  report*  about  covert  action 
suggested  that  the  U.S.  Government 
was  contemplating  two  options. 

Asked  about  the  role  of  American 
military  advisers  In  El  Salvador.  Cas- 
taneda responded  that  no  one  was  sure 
what  the  advisers  were  doing.  Were 
they  really  engaged  just  in  training,  or 
did  they  have  an  actural  command  or 
operational  role?  The  analogy  with 
Vietnam,  where  U.S.  involvement 
began  with  a  few  advisers,  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  accept  American  mili- 
tary advisers  in  El  Salvador  at  fact 
value.  They  should  in  his  Judgment  be 
removed. 

Castaneda  went  on  to  say  that  he 
did  not  consider  outside  military  as- 
sistance to  be  illegal  but  that  it  was  no 
less  legal  to  aid  one  side  than  the 
other.  The  Government  of  El  Salvador 
was  in  place  as  the  result  of  a  coup 
and  was  no  more  legitimate  than  its 
opposition,  which  was  only  trying  to 
do  to  the  current  Junta  what  it  had 
done  to  its  predecessor.  Castaneda 
stressed  that  the  Mexican  position  was 
to  prefer  no  outside  military  aid  from 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States. 

Queried  whether  he  thought  Soviet 
aid  to  the  opposition  would  stop  If  we 
stopped  giving  military  assistance  to 
the  Government.  Castaneda  responded 
negatively  but  went  on  to  opine  that  if 
U.S.  military  assistance  were  cut.  ap- 
propriate security  arrangements  could 
be  worked  out  through  the  OAS  or  the 
U.N.  The  Important  point  was  that  if 
the  Salvadorans  were  left  alone,  the 
solution  to  their  problems  would  be 
far  less  difficult. 

Regarding  the  Mexican  peace  initia- 
tive, Castaneda  said  he  expected  no  se- 
rious negotiations  to  occur  before  the 
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March  28  election.  There  was  very 
little  time  remaining,  and  something 
would  have  to  give  way  before  negotia- 
tions could  proceed.  If  the  extreme 
right  lost,  there  was  some  chance  that 
a  broadened  junta  could  remain  in 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  some  said 
the  extreme  right  might  win.  In  that 
case,  a  negotiated  solution  would 
become  imperative  after  the  election. 
One  problem  for  the  Mexican  perspec- 
tive was  that  the  U.S.  Government 
had  engaged  so  much  prestige  In  the 
election  and  now  what  was  needed  was 
a  face-saving  way  for  the  United 
States  to  turn  Its  attention  to  a  negoti- 
ated settlement. 

Asked  if  there  were  any  change  that 
the  election  would  produce  a  legiti- 
mate government.  Castaneda  said  that 
the  best  that  could  be  expected  was 
that  it  would  be  held.  Legitimacy 
could  not  be  conferred  on  any  govern- 
ment by  this  election. 

Regarding  Soviet  influence.  Castan- 
eda said  the  Soviets  were  not  Involved 
directly  In  El  Salvador  but  that  they 
had  certain  Influence  In  Nicaragua. 
Asked  if  this  amounted  to  command 
and  control  over  operations  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Castaneda  said  he  was  not  privy 
to  the  evidence  possessed  by  the 
United  States  but  that  this  sounded 
highly  Illogical  to  him.  He  said  the 
Mexicans  knew  the  five  or  six  top 
guerrilla  commanders  In  El  Salvador. 
They  were  not  Communists  but  highly 
nationalistic  Salvadoran  patriots.  The 
idea  that  they  vere  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicaraguans  was  In  his  Judg- 
ment nothing  short  of  silly. 

Castaneda  went  on  to  say  it  was 
clear,  however,  that  the  various  prob- 
lems in  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean were  Interlinked.  The  problems 
of  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  and  Cuba 
were  so  closely  linked  that  none  could 
be  resolved  alone.  The  El  Salvador  sit- 
uation was  affected  by  arms  shipments 
through  Nicaragua,  but  that  problem 
could  not  be  resolved  in  isolation.  A 
wider  context  Involving  Cuba  was  nec- 
essary. 

Referring  to  the  possibility  of  the 
United  States  normalizing  relations 
with  Cuba,  Castaneda  said  normaliza- 
tion was  important  to  Cut>a  but  not 
urgent.  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
achieved  quickly.  In  the  context  of  re- 
ducing tension  in  the  region,  the 
United  States  would  be  well  advised, 
he  said,  to  aim  at  normalization  in  a  2 
to  5  year  timeframe. 

Secretary  Halg  was  to  a  certain 
extent  correct.  Castaneda  said.  In  talk- 
ing of  the  global  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. However,  it  was  not  necessarily  in 
the  Soviet  interest  for  the  left  to  win 
in  El  Salvador.  The  Cuban  experience 
has  shown  how  expensive  such  a  ven- 
ture could  be  for  In  the  Soviets,  and. 
politically.  El  Salvador  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  manage  since  it  was 
not  an  island.  The  important  thing 
was  to  resolve  all  dimensions  of  the 
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Central  American  problem  together, 
and  President  Lopez  PortiUo's  propos- 
al aimed  at  such  a  package  solution. 

Castaneda  concluded  by  stressing 
that  Mexico  was  making  a  serious 
effort  to  be  helpful,  based  on  Its 
unique  position  of  close  communica- 
tion with  all  sides.  Mexico's  sole  objec- 
tive, he  said,  was  to  get  all  parties  to- 
gether in  a  search  for  an  acceptable 
and  comprehensive  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  area. 

The  United  States  would  be  making 
a  grave  mistake  to  pass  up  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  peace  in  this  troubled 
part  of  the  world.* 


SMITH  STUDENT  DEFENDS  STU- 
DENT FINANCIAL  AID  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  WASHIRCTOH.  D.C. 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEirTATIVCS 

Thunday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  received  a  letter  from  my  con- 
stituent. Gigi  Nash,  a  student  at 
Smith  College.  Ms.  Nash  shared  with 
me  her  thoughts  concerning  President 
Reagan's  proposed  reductions  in  stu- 
dent financial  aid.  She  wrote  not  only 
for  herself,  but  raised  her  concern  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deserv- 
ing students  across  our  Nation  who 
will  be  denied  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion if  the  proposed  reductions  are  re- 
alized. 

Ms.  Nash  put  her  pen  to  the  paper 
with  heartfelt  thoughts.  Her  letter  is  a 
sobering  one;  and  I  am  certain  when 
my  colleagues  read  it  they  will  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  action  this  body  must 
take  concerning  the  future  direction 
of  the  student  fiiumclal  aid  program. 

I  enclose  the  letter  of  Oigi  Nash  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record: 

DxAJt  CoHGKZssMAii  FAOTtTKOT;  My  niune  is 
Oigl  Nash,  &nd  I  am  a  freshman  at  Smith 
CoUege  In  Northampton,  Mass.  I  have  lived 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  all  my  life.  I 
went  through  the  D.C.  public  school  system 
and  graduated  from  Ehike  Ellington  School 
of  the  Arts  in  1981.  My  parents  both  attend- 
ed Howard  University.  I.  as  a  voting  young 
person,  care  a  lot  about  D.C.  and  I  respect 
it  as  a  unique,  politically  active  entity  in 
this  country. 

The  reason  I  have  written  this  letter  la  be- 
cause I  am  very  concerned  with  what  your 
office  is  doing  about  the  reductions  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  college  students.  This  Is  a  very 
crucial  Issue  to  people  of  my  age  Especially 
to  those  of  us  who  are  on  a  campus  lilce 
Smith.  As  a  black  student  at  a  predominant- 
ly white  Institution.  I  am  very  concerned 
with  how  this  measure  will  effect  others  like 
mjrself.  Things  don't  seem  to  be  getting 
better  either.  Most  of  us  Just  can't  afford 
this  type  of  education  without  some  type  of 
aid.  Our  predecessors  fought  for  a  place  on 
a  campus  like  Smith.  But  now  It  seems  as  If 
it  has  only  taken  Congress  and  Mr.  Reagan 
a  slight  moment  to  relinquish  all  that  has 
been  done.  Are  we  to  be  denied  an  education 
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equivalent  to  that  of  our  rich  sisters  just  be- 
cause someone  on  the  Hill  (and  in  the 
White  House)  does  not  place  higher  educa- 
tion as  one  of  their  major  concerns? 

D.C.  public  school  students  have  the  brain 
power  and  the  will  power  to  attend  institu- 
tions like  Smith.  We  just  don't  have  the  fi- 
nancial power.  The  reason  that  I  chose  to  go 
to  a  predominantly  white  institution  was  to 
gain  the  knowledge  of  diversity.  Hopefully, 
this  will  enable  me  to  deal  with  people  from 
cultures  other  than  my  own. 

Congressman  Pauntroy.  I  feel  that  people 
in  my  graduating  class  CSl)  made  It  through 
the  door  just  before  It  started  to  close.  But 
what  about  people  graduating  in  the  next 
few  years? 

One  of  my  biggest  concerns  Is  how  can  we. 
as  a  race,  move  further  if  we  (the  young 
generation)  are  denied  the  things  that  our 
parents,  our  relatives  (and  yourself)  fought 
for?  It  seems  as  If  this  is  what  the  present 
administration  is  trying  to  do  by  not  allow- 
ing us  to  educate  ourselves  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  constituents  are 
doing  all  that  Is  possible  in  this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
this  letter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Old  A.  Nash.* 


VOLUNTEER  ACTION  HELPS 
REFUGEES  IN  EAU  CLAIRE.  WIS. 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 
m  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  spirit  of  volunteerism  is  alive  and 
well  across  America.  Tuesday,  the 
President  was  Inspired  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  residents  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
who  joined  together  to  help  their 
neighbors  combat  the  ravages  of  fl<x)d- 
Ing.  He  told  the  volunteers  there  that 
their  action  "makes  me  realize  that  we 
haven't  got  anything  to  be  afraid  of  in 
this  country." 

In  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  we  have  another 
poignant  example  of  citizens  pitching 
in  to  help  solve  community  problems 
and  alleviate  human  suffering. 

The  story  is  told  by  Dona  Krienke,  a 
49-year-old  mother  of  three  and  opera- 
tor of  a  small  decorating  business  in 
Osseo,  Wis.  Through  the  Lutheran 
Church  women's  organization,  she 
became  directly  Involved  in  helping  a 
Laotian  refugee  family  adjust  to  life  in 
western  Wisconsin. 

Her  words  convey  the  real  meaning 
of  volunteer  action,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues: 
Thanks  por  the  Repucees 

The  phone  rang  last  December  and  I  was 
asked  by  our  ALCW  president.  Harriet 
Hong.  If  I  would  transport  a  group  of 
R'mong  Laotian  refugees  back  to  their 
homes  In  Eau  Claire  after  our  meeting  the 
next  week.  I  said  I  would;  but.  after  I  hung 
up.  I  thought  now  why  did  I  say  yes?  After 
all.  I  had  the  Idea  that  the  word  refugee  was 
something  I  was  tired  of  hearing  about.  Ac- 
tually, when  our  community  had  a  clothing 
drive  for  them  a  few  months  earlier.  I  had 
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purposely  avoided   having  anything  to  do 
with  It. 

The  night  arrived.  When  I  got  to  ALCW  I 
didn't  see  anyone  who  looked  like  a  refugee 
to  me  and  I  was  relieved.  But  soon  the 
group  arrived.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe 
that  there  were  17  people.  I  will  never 
forget  the  feeling  that  came  over  me  right 
then.  I  looked  at  the  eyes  of  those  beautiful 
children  dressed  in  clothes  several  sizes  too 
big  for  them,  the  proud  smiles  of  their  par- 
ents and  the  tired  look  of  the  older  women. 
My  heart  went  out  to  them  like  you 
wouldn't  believe. 

The  H'mong  are  a  mountain  people  who 
lived  in  Laos.  An  article  in  the  October  1980 
Reader's  Digest  tells  us  about  the  plight  of 
these  people  whose  only  crime  was  to  be 
friends  of  America.  During  the  Vietnam 
War  they  was  to  be  friends  of  America. 
During  the  Vietnam  War  they  were  a  secret 
guerrilla  army  who  aided  out  country.  The 
army  effectively  prevented  shipments  down 
the  Ho  Chi  MInh  Trail  into  South  Vietnam 
for  13  years,  but  12.000  of  the  H'mong 
people  were  sacrificed.  It  has  been  said  that 
for  every  H'mong  that  died,  an  American 
lived.  Now  the  Communists  are  driving 
them  out  of  their  country,  gassing,  killing 
and  torturing  them.  In  the  past  20  years  the 
H'mong  tribe  members  have  dwindled  from 
500.000  to  70,000  In  their  homeland. 

Those  H'mong  who  have  been  able  to 
escape  and  resettle  in  the  United  States 
have  often  been  placed  In  our  larger  cities 
like  Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Denver,  etc.  only 
to  find  themselves  in  a  new  kind  of  terror. 
Many  have  lived  in  neighborhoods  where 
they  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  homes  even 
in  the  daytime.  Por  these  reasons  they  have 
left  those  cities  and  found  smaller  cities  like 
Eau  Claire.  Wis.  where  they  feel  more 
secure. 

The  H'mong  are  such  family  oriented 
people.  Their  need  to  be  together  and  to 
interact  with  each  other  Is  also  easier  met  In 
a  smaller  city.  All  in  all.  they  are  very 
happy  to  be  living  in  Eau  Claire.  At  last 
count  the  report  was  that  there  are  about 
600  to  700  H'mong  living  in  the  Eau  Claire 
area.  While  some  of  them  have  sponsors, 
many  of  them  do  not  and  It  Is  for  these  fam- 
ilies that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
much. 

Since  that  night  back  In  I>ecember,  I  have 
shared  so  many  experiences  with  these 
people  and  have  grown  to  love  them  so.  Now 
all  that  I  can  say  is  thank  you.  God.  Thank 
you.  that  through  Harriet's  Invitation  to 
serve  I  met  You  Xiong.  the  H'mong  nurse 
who  works  in  the  Eau  Claire  City-County 
Health  Department  and  her  husband  Sy 
Maua.  the  H'mong  Christian  pastor  for  the 
refugees  in  Eau  Claire.  They  have  been  my 
main  contact  persons  and  have  led  me  to 
meet  more  and  more  of  their  people. 

Thank  you  for  Yer  Vang,  the  Indochlnese 
refugee  Coordinator  for  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan  who  Is  with  Lutheran 
Social  Services.  He  gave  me  information  and 
has  assisted  me  many  times  in  helping  his 
people. 

Thank  you  for  Tong  and  Doua  and  their 
children  who  our  church  sponsors  and  for 
their  teacher  Ginny  who  led  us  to  them. 
Thank  you  that  I  met  9  year  old  Blia  who 
has  been  such  a  joy  to  work  with. 

Thank  you  that  a  large  company  In  Min- 
neapolis sold  me  draperies  at  a  ridiculously 
low  price  so  that  we  could  cover  some  cold 
windows  in  old  houses.  Thank  you  for  12 
year  old  Bao  who  was  able  to  help  me  in- 
struct Tong  to  hang  curtains  rods.  And 
thank  you  for  the  ladles  who  have  sewn 
quilts  to  keep  them  warm  In  the  winter. 
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Thank  you  for  Bob  and  Sue,  the  young 
couple  who  gave  me  a  washer  and  dryer  for 
Tong  and  Doua.  Thank  you  that  we  could 
meet  14  year  old  Teng.  Doua's  half-brother, 
who  helped  us  move  the  washer  and  dryer. 
He  was  such  a  clever  young  boy  and  so 
happy  and  excited  that  day.  We  were  so  sad- 
dened to  hear  that  he  was  hit  by  a  car  the 
very  next  day  while  riding  his  bicycle,  but 
thankful  that  we  could  be  with  his  family  at 
the  prayer  ser\'ice  before  he  was  buried.  It 
nearly  broke  my  heart  to  hear  his  brother 
who  has  lived  In  the  U.S.  since  1972  stand 
up  and  thank  the  American  people  who 
have  been  so  good  to  his  people  and  express 
how  good  it  is  to  be  free.  He  said,  it  was  a 
sad  day  when  they  lost  their  country  but 
Tengs  death  was  even  sadder.  Thank  you 
that  Teng  had  been  brought  to  you  through 
the  church  and  Jesus  Christ. 

Thank  you  for  the  way  that  people  have 
responded  so  generously  with  clothing,  fur- 
niture and  bedding  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  deliver  many  loads  of  things  to  them. 

Thank  you  for  the  success  of  their  booth 
at  the  Arts  and  Craft  Pair  where  they  were 
able  to  show  off  and  sell  some  of  their  very 
fine  handwork.  Thank  you  for  Lots,  the 
young  lady  who  came  over  to  the  booth  that 
day  and  offered  to  tutor  a  family  in  English. 

Thank  you  that  when  we  went  shopping 
for  blankets  with  money  donated  by  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  that  the  store  an- 
nounced a  special  $2.00  off  on  blankets  as 
we  walked  In  the  door.  Great! 

Thank  you  that  when  we  took  some  of  the 
H'mong  ladles  with  us  to  a  retreat  that 
without  our  knowing  it  the  Bible  study  was 
planned  to  touch  on  refugees  and  their 
needs.  You  just  seem  to  work  things  out 
Lord. 

Thank  you  that  my  family  has  been  so  pa- 
tient with  the  time  spent  and  that  they 
have  become  a  part  of  It  also.  Thank  you 
that  my  little  grand-children  use  the  word 
refugee  in  their  everyday  language  and 
know  first  hand  what  it  means.  I  could  go 
on  and  on  God.  but  you  know  even  better 
then  I  how  I  have  been  blessed  by  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  these  people. 

I  share  this  prayer  and  my  thoughts  with 
the  hope  that  more  people  will  get  personal- 
ly Involved  and  experience  the  great  sense 
of  satisfaction  which  I  have  felt.* 


MORE  DAY  CARE  NEEDED 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Judy  Mann 
which  appeared  in  the  March  12.  1982. 
Washington  Post  concerning  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
day  care  in  this  country.  As  the  author 
points  out; 

Por  all  the  talk  about  workfare  and  get- 
ting America  back  to  work,  precious  little 
has  been  said  about  child  care  as  a  necessity 
to  working  parents.  Government,  in  fact.  Is 
taking  the  lead  in  social  irresponsibility  by 
driving  mothers  off  welfare  while  reducing 
child-care  assistance.  This  is  the  kind  of 
policy  that  leads  to  neglected  children.  The 
tax  break  Congress  passed  last  summer  Is  a 
way  for  the  private  sector  to  address  the 
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child-care  crisis  it  hu  so  long  ignored.  It  is  a 
break  that  unions  and  employes  need  to 
become  aware  of  and  incorporate  in  flexible 
benefit  programs.  It  is  just  as  tax -deductible 
to  employers  as  business  lunches  and  busi- 
ness" country  club  memberships,  and  it  is 
ever  so  much  more  worthwhile. 

The  complete  text  of  Judy  Manns 
article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12,  1982) 
Who  Cares? 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
Less  than  1  percent  of  329  firms  surveyed 
by  the  Administrative  Management  Society 
support  any  kind  of  child-care  assistance  for 
their  employees.  At  the  same  time,  nearly 
half  of  all  mothers  with  preschool  children 
are  working,  and  survey  after  survey  shows 
that  child  care  continues  to  be  one  of  work- 
ing mothers'  greatest  concerns.  It  is  a  con- 
cern that  is  only  going  to  get  worse  as  feder- 
al dollars  for  child  care  diminish,  unless  the 
private  sector  starts  getting  involved. 

Until  now,  advocates  of  industry-assisted 
child  care  have  had  limited  ammunition  in 
the  struggle  to  get  employers  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  service.  The  argu- 
menU  have  had  little  effect  on  corporations 
riin  by  older  men  whose  wives  did  not  work 
or  who  harbor  the  notion  that  mothers 
shoulds  not  work.  The  number  of  working 
mothers  has  increased  tenfold  since  before 
World  War  II.  Yet  despite  Up  service  about 
the  Importance  of  the  American  family, 
both  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector 
have  failed  it  on  child  care. 

Child  care  is  the  responsibility  of  Individ- 
ual employes  not  the  employers,  goes  an  ar- 
gument advanced  against  corporate  involve- 
ment. It  Is  an  argument  of  convenience,  not 
of  merit.  Those  same  corporations  that  are 
doing  virtually  nothing  to  help  their  em- 
ployes manage  child  care  are  only  too  happy 
to  provide  assistance  in  other  areas. 

The  same  AMS  survey  found  that  48  per- 
cent of  the  firms  support  alcohol-abuse 
counseling  services;  52.8  percent  support 
company  athletic  teams.  Some  42  percent 
said  they  offer  some  form  of  emotional 
counseling.  More  than  17  percent  said  they 
sponsor  some  kind  of  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams and  17  percent  say  they  pay  for  em- 
ployes' membership  in  recreational  clubs. 
Are  country  club  memberships  more  impor- 
tant than  child  care?  Or  are  they  simply 
more  relevant  to  people  making  decisions 
about  corporate  priorities? 

■Day  care  is  clearly  a  social  service, "  says 
Paye  E.  Coleman,  senior  manager  at  Cre- 
ative Associates,  Inc..  a  Washington  consult- 
ing firm  that  is  trying  to  help  corporations 
figure  out  different  ways  to  assist  employes 
with  child  care.  'It's  labor-intensive,  it's  ex- 
tremely expensive.  It's  antithetical  to  what 
corporations  are  all  about.  You've  got  to 
answer  the  question.  What's  in  it  for  us?' 
The  standard  answer  Is  you  can  Increase 
productivity,  you  can  lower  the  absentee 
rate,  you  can  reduce  the  Impact  of  the  3 
o'clock  syndrome,  particularly  In  assembly- 
line  plants,  where  women  start  worrying 
about  the  kids  coming  home  from  school 
and  start  running  to  the  phone.  Productivi- 
ty takes  a  dive. " 

Dana  Friedman,  a  consultant  to  the  Car- 
negie Corp.  of  New  York,  found  in  a  recent 
survey  that  the  recession  has  forced  a 
number  of  companies  to  shelve  on-site 
center  plans.  'The  companies  that  are  lead- 
ers in  their  community— General  Mills, 
Levi-Strauss,  Procter  <fc  Gamble— are  trying 
to  do  It."  she  says.  So  are  banks  and  hospi- 
tals, which  are  running  into  shortages  of 
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secretaries  and  nurses,  and  data  processing 
and  semiconductor  firms. 

"They  have  young  managers  who  invari- 
ably have  spouses  in  the  work  force  and 
probably  preschoolers,  so  the  issue  touches 
them  personally.  The  younger  managers  are 
products  of  the  Sixties  and  they  have  a 
much  more  humanitarian  approach  to  man 
agement.  They've  already  adopted  the  Japa- 
nese people-oriented  management  style  and 
are  dealing  with  family  concerns. ' 

Jan  Yocum,  executive  director  of  the  Day 
Care  Council  of  America,  points  out  that 
most  day-care  providers  are  lower-income 
mothers.  By  subsidizing  day  care,  employers 
are  providing  Jobs  and  increasing  the  com- 
munity's Ux  base,  as  well  as  improving  pro- 
ductivity of  their  own  employes. 

On-site  day-care  centers  are  tax-deducti- 
ble expenses  for  corporations.  The  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Act  of  last  summer  included  an- 
other method  for  corporations  to  assist 
their  employes  in  financing  day  care.  As  of 
Jan.  1,  employers  may  pay  employes'  child- 
care  expenses  and  that  will  not  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  employes'  taxable  income. 

For  all  the  talk  about  workfare  and  get- 
ting America  back  to  work,  precious  little 
has  been  said  about  child  care  as  a  necessity 
to  working  parents.  Government,  in  fact,  is 
taking  the  lead  in  social  Irresponsibility  by 
driving  mothers  off  welfare  while  reducing 
child-care  assistance.  This  is  the  kind  of 
policy  that  leads  to  neglected  children.  The 
tax  break  Congress  passed  last  summer  Is  a 
way  for  the  private  sector  to  address  the 
child-care  crisis  it  has  so  long  ignored.  It  is  a 
break  that  unions  and  employes  need  to 
become  aware  of  and  Incorporate  in  flexible 
benefit  programs.  It  is  Just  as  Ux -deductible 
to  employers  as  business  lunches  and  "busi- 
ness" country  club  memberships,  and  It  Is 
ever  so  much  more  worthwhile.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHIItCTOIl 
III  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember the  Blade  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
published  a  curious  editorial  about 
human  rights.  They  then  proceeded  to 
send  it  to  most  Members  of  Congress. 

That  paper  Is  in  the  district  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  Tony  Hall 
who  served  for  2  years  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations.  Congress- 
man Halls  thoughtful  response  was 
published  on  February  14.  1982.  In 
that  response  he  writes: 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
stability  of  any  repressive  regime  Is  Illusory. 
As  former  Secretary  of  SUte  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  said,  'The  heavy  silence  of  repres- 
sion Is  not  stability:  it  is  too  often  the  omi- 
nous calm  before  the  storm. "  The  lesson  is 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  essen- 
tial enduring  relationships  with  the  people 
of  a  nation  for  short-term  security  objec- 
tives. 

The  contention  that  U.S.  concern  over  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations  conflicts 
with  our  national  security  Interests  and 
other  foreign  goals  is  groundless.  Though  a 
superficial  analysis  may  show  a  dichotomy. 
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international  human  rights  considerations 
cannot  be  separated  from  our  ultimate 
goals. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Tony  Hall's  entire  letter: 

[Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  Feb.  14. 
1982] 

Human  Rights  Policy  Vital  To  U.S. 
Interests 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Blade: 

The  strongest  defense  of  an  active  human 
rights  policy  for  the  United  States  is  that  it 
is  in  our  long-term  Interest.  The  editorial  In 
The  Blade  ("Human  Rights  Hypocrisy." 
Nov.  14)  fails  to  dispute  that  argument. 
Rather.  It  attacks  our  human  rights  policy 
by  mistakenly  equating  government-sanc- 
tioned violence  In  other  nations  with  the  Im- 
morality of  individual  American  criminals 

The  concept  of  a  Human  rights  policy  rec- 
ognizes that  international  diplomacy  is 
more  than  declarations  and  quiet  discus- 
sions between  heads  of  state.  It  is  a  long- 
term  policy  based  on  the  idea  that  citizens 
of  other  nations  know  who  Is  actively  work- 
ing for  the  protection  of  their  welfare  and 
civil  liberties  and  that  the  memory  will 
linger  after  their  current  leaders  fade  from 
the  scene.  All  too  often  U.S.  policy  will  lean 
toward  the  Immediate  needs  of  foreign  lead- 
ers whose  goals  may  be  out  of  touch  with  or 
even  contrary  to  the  pressing  conpems  of 
their  citizens. 

The  United  States  providing  arms  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  an  authoritarian  regime 
cannot  be  confused  with  assisting  the 
people  under  that  regime.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  make 
friends  with  a  nation  by  pacifying  Its  lead- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  helping  dictatorships 
that  do  not  enjoy  popular  support  can  have 
the  opposite  effect.  While  the  press  may 
portray  beaming  International  leaders  shak- 
ing hands  over  new  agreements,  the  very 
people  we  are  trying  to  befriend  may  be 
seething  with  hostility. 

For  example,  the  president  of  South 
Korea,  Chun  Doo  Hwan.  may  be  grateful  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  supplying  him  with 
arms  and  other  military  assistance.  Howev- 
er, after  his  regime  used  American  weapons 
and  troops  under  U.S.  command  to  quell  a 
violent  demonstration  In  Kwang  Ju.  anti- 
American  feelings  began  to  surface  openly 
In  Korea.  An  enlightened  human  rIghU 
policy  toward  Korea  would  require  that  we 
emphasize  our  ongoing  relations  with  the 
people  of  Korea  rather  than  seek  the  tem- 
porary beneflU  from  a  relationship  with  iu 
current  leader. 

The  potential  disaster  brewing  In  South 
Korea  if  we  Ignore  human  rights  Is  only  too 
obvious  from  recent  lessons  of  history.  Our 
uncritical  support  of  the  authoritarian 
regime  of  Iranian  Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlavl  alienated  us  from  the  Iranian 
people  with  devastating  results  when  the 
shah  was  overthrown.  Likewise,  our  close 
ties  with  Nicaragua's  despised  President  An- 
astasio  Somoza  has  crippled  our  ability  to 
deal  with  the  Sandinlsta  Government  which 
took  over  following  President  Somoza's  res- 
ignation. 

Though  the  dissidents  In  other  countries 
may  be  only  a  small  minority,  we  cannot 
overlook  their  ultimate  potential.  It  is  im- 
rtortant  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  stability  of 
any  repressive  regime  is  illusory.  As  former 
Secretary  of  State  Edmond  S.  Muskie  said. 
"The  heavy  silence  of  repression  is  not  sta- 
bility:   It   is   too   often   the   ominous  calm 
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before  the  storm."  The  lesson  is  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  essential  en- 
during relationships  with  the  people  of  a 
nation  for  short-term  security  objectives. 

The  contention  that  U.S.  concern  over  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations  conflicts 
with  our  national  security  Interests  and 
other  foreign  goals  is  groundless.  Though  a 
superficial  analysis  may  show  a  dichotomy, 
international  human  rights  considerations 
cannot  be  separated  from  our  ultimate 
goals. 

We  have  no  need  to  feel  hypocritical  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  strong  human  rights  policy. 
The  U.S.  people  have  always  held  the  very 
highest  regard  for  human  life  and  individ- 
ual liberty.  This  Is  reflected  in  the  safe- 
guards of  our  criminal  Justice  system  and 
guarantees  of  free  expression  that  are 
rooted  in  the  founding  documents  of  our 
country. 

Moreover,  our  steady  vigilance  against 
human  rights  abuses  has  increased  global 
sensitivity  to  the  issue,  aided  in  the  release 
of  political  prisoners  and  the  emigration  of 
dissidents,  eased  repression,  and  even  saved 
lives.  Equally  important  yet  harder  to  meas- 
ure, the  heightened  U.S.  attention  to 
human  rights  has  given  renewed  hope  and 
encouragement  to  oppressed  peoples  the 
world  over. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  the  Blade's  con- 
cern with  the  U.S.  hypocrisy  is  misplaced. 
Our  Government  Is  not  perfect,  but  it  does 
not  condone  or  orchestrate  the  systematic 
violation  of  the  basic  civil  and  human  righU 
of  its  citizens.  Contrary  to  the  Impression 
left  by  the  editorial,  we  continue  to  have 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  lead  the 
global  struggle  for  the  International  protec- 
tion of  human  rights. 

U.S.  Representative  Tony  Hall. 

TTitrd  District,  Ohio, 

Washington,  D.C. 

(From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Nov.  14, 

1981] 

Human-Rights  Hyi'ocrisy 

There  Is  something  crassly  hypocritical 
about  Americans  standing  on  a  soap  box 
and  preaching  to  other  peoples  of  the  world 
about  human  rights.  One  of  the  disasters 
that  beset  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  recent 
years  was  the  sanctimonious  human-rights 
activism  initiated  by  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  pressured  by  congres- 
sional do-gooders  to  back  away  from  his 
basic  policy  of  putting  human  rights  else- 
where in  the  world  in  reasonable  perspec- 
tive. 

Congressional  pressure  has  been  evident 
ever  since  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ernest  Lefever  for  the  post  of  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  human  rights.  He 
was  the  Presidents  first  choice  for  that  Job. 
but  the  nominee  was  perceived  as  only  su- 
perficially committed  to  the  concept  of 
human  rights. 

The  fundamental  Issue  Is  not  the  official 
condoning  of  human-rights  violations  in 
other  nations,  whether  Communist  or  non- 
Communist  dictatorships  or  police  states. 
The  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  tor- 
ture, Imprisonment  without  cause,  summary 
executions,  and  other  forms  of  mistreat- 
ment and  killing  go  on  Is  naturally  abhor- 
rent to  all  decent  people.  But  what  Is  so  ap- 
parent to  the  rest  of  the  world— and  so  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  comprehend— is  that  Amerlans 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  can  dic- 
tate moral  behavior  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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How  effective  a  voice  can  Washington 
have  in  this  matter  when  it  speaks  from  a 
land  where  the  citizenry  owns  more  guns 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  where 
the  annual  murder  rate  far  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  nation,  where  the  toll  from 
crime  in  our  city  streets  continues  to  shock, 
and  where  immt>rallty  in  places  both  high 
and  low  flourishes  with  an  abandon  un- 
matched in  most  parts  of  the  globe?  We  are 
a  nation  of  lawbreakers  and  can  hardly  pre- 
tend to  be  a  model  practitioner  of  human 
rights. 

President  Reagan  was  on  the  right  track 
when,  upon  entering  the  Oval  Office,  he 
toned  down  human  rights  as  a  central  Issue 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  He  recog- 
nized, correctly,  that  Americans  have  no 
divine  right  to  set  the  moral,  ethical,  or  spir- 
itual standards  for  peoples  everywhere,  and 
that  the  United  States  could  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  influencing  other  leaders  in  the 
treatment  of  their  own  citizens  through 
quiet  persuasion  than  by  pious  or  flashy 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  Reagan's  new  appointee  to  fill  the 
human-rights  post  in  the  State  Department 
is  Elliott  Abrams.  now  serving  as  the  depart- 
ment's liaison  with  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  United  Nations.  He  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
servative Democrat  turned  Reagan  Republi- 
can who  subscribes  to  a  more  balanced  ap- 
plication of  a  human-rights  policy.  That  was 
spelled  out  by  President  Reagan  in  a  state- 
ment that  accompanied  the  Abrams'  nomi- 
nation: "The  promotion  of  liberty  has 
always  been  a  central  element  of  our  na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  .  .  .  We  will  encourage 
those  who  seek  freedom,  not  the  least  by 
telling  the  simple  truth  about  their  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  oppress 
them." 

No  doubt  some  congressional  critics  of  the 
Reagan  approach  to  human  rights  will  still 
not  be  mollfled.  But  that  should  not  deter 
the  President  from  conducting  foreign 
policy  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  this 
country  in  terms  of  security  and  our  geopo- 
litical interests.  If  that  means  subordinating 
a  human-rights  policy  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion, then  so  be  it.* 


GRAIN  EXPORT  INFORMATION 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  damage  caused  by  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  of  1980  can  hardly  be 
ignored.  In  recent  days.  I  have  placed 
before  the  Members  information  com- 
piled by  the  National  Com  Growers 
Association. 

Today.  I  am  offering  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration  chapter  2  of  the 
NCGA  report.  I  hope  Members  will 
find  it  useful  in  evaluating  future 
trade  policy  options. 

Chapter  2  of  the  report  follows: 
2.  Moving  U.S.  Corn,  Wheat  and  Soybeans 
Into  Export  Markets 

In  this  section,  we  will  describe  the  indus- 
try sectors  and  government  indicators  that 
are  most  closely  related  to  grain  exports.  Es- 
timates of  industry,  government  and  general 
economic  Impacts  are  provided  mainly  in 
Section  3. 
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The  amounts  and  percentages  of  U.S. 
com,  wheat  and  soybeans  going  into  domes- 
tic and  export  markets  for  the  two  most 
recent  years  (1979-80  and  1980-81  market- 
ing seasons)  are  shown  below.  Note  that 
from  33  to  64  percent  of  production  has 
been  exported  in  recent  years.  Removing  or 
substantially  reducing  such  a  large  volume 
of  exports  to  a  major  (sometime  the  largest) 
customer  is  a  critical  matter  with  far  reach- 
ing effects. 

U.S.  SUPPLY-DEMAND  BALANCES  FOR  CO«N,  WHEAT,  AND 
SOYBEANS,  AVERAGE  1979-80  AND  1980-81  MARKET- 
ING YEARS 
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The  principal  economic  sectors  Involved  In 
moving  agricultural  exports  on  to  their  final 
destination  are: 

(A)  Inland  Trasportatlon:  Com  and  soy- 
beans move  from  production  into  export 
mainly  from  the  Midwest,  although  some 
expori  com  originates  in  the  Southeast  and 
the  Great  Plains.  Wheat  moves  to  ports 
largely  from  the  Southern  and  Norihem 
Plains,  the  Midwest  and  Southeast,  and  the 
Northwest. 

Roughly  55  percent  of  the  grain  and  soy- 
beans bound  for  expori  in  1980-81  moved  to 
pori  by  rail  at  a  cost  of  atmut  $.28/bu.  from 
average  locations  to  ports. 

About  45  percent  moved  by  barge  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $.20/bu.,  although  a  small 
amount  moves  by  truck. 

(B)  Ocean  Shipping:  Less  than  5  percent 
of  U.S.  grain  and  soybean  exports  are 
shipped  on  U.S.  flag  vessels.  Therefore,  the 
estimate  of  lost  ocean  shipping  receipts  re- 
sulting from  the  1980  trade  suspension  is  for 
the  world  shipping  industry  rather  than  for 
the  U.S.  Average  ocean  freight  rates  in  1980 
were  about  $20/ton  for  bulk  grain  ship- 
menu  from  U.S.  Gulf  ports  to  the  USSR. 

(C)  Fertilizer.  Farm  Machinery,  Farm 
Supplies:  Effects  of  reduced  exports  on 
these  sectors  would  be  caused  by: 

Accumulation  of  large  carryovers,  leading 
to  government  programs  to  reduce  acreage 
planted  or  intensification  of  such  programs 
already  in  effect  to  reduce  plantings  by 
more  than  had  been  intended  before  ex- 
ports declined. 

Reduced  market  prices,  leading  to  lower 
net  farm  income  an  diminished  farmer  pur- 
chasing power. 

(D)  Labor:  Reduced  labor  use  in  the  trans- 
port, port  loading  industries  and  agricultur- 
al supply  industries  would  provide  the  prin- 
cipal loss  in  this  area  from  lower  exports. 

(E)  Balance  of  Payments:  ToUl  U.S.  farm 
exports  were  valued  at  $40.5  billion  in  1980 
and  $43.8  billion  in  1981.  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis. 

Agricultural  exports  adjusted  for  agricul- 
tural imports  are  credited  with  contributing 
a  net  improvement  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  of  about  $25  billion  as  an  average 
for  1980  and  1981.  despite  the  reduced 
volume  and  the  reduced  value  per  unit  of 
agricultural  exports. 
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The  year  1980.  however,  may  have  marked 
a  turning  point  In  U.S.  agricultural  trade  re- 
sults. For  example.  U.S.  exports  to  the 
USSR  grew  rapidly  and  fairly  steadily 
during  the  1970s,  but  fell  sharply  In  1980. 
Meanwhile,  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  embargo, 
continued  to  Increase  In  1980  and  especially 
In  1981.  when  exports  to  the  USSR  also  re- 
covered to  about  the  1978  level. 

VALUE  Of  AIL  US.  EXPORTS  TO  USSR  AND  EASTERN 
EUROPE 
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It  Is  within  the  above  framework  of  ex- 
panding trade  with  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe  In  the  1970s  that  losses  In  grain  and 
other  agricultural  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries in  1980  and  subsequent  years,  and  aris- 
ing from  U.S.  trade  policy  must  be  framed. 

Another  source  of  lost  export  earnings 
apart  from  the  18.3  mmt  gross  loss  of  ship- 
ments to  the  USSR  or  the  net  reduction  In 
U.S.  exports  to  the  whole  world.  Is  the  re- 
duced value  per  unit  of  com,  wheat,  or  soy- 
beans exported  to  other  countries.  In  the 
next  section  we  provide  estimates  of  average 
price  reductions  per  bushel  or  ton.  resulting 
from  the  suspension  or  embargo  action. 
These  reductions  affected  the  unit  value  of 
all  agricultural  exports  subsequent  to  the 
embargo,  not  only  in  1980,  but  as  we  shall 
show,  in  1981  and  1982  as  well. 

(P)  Federal  Expenditures:  Increased  costs 
to  the  US  government  can  never  be  fully 
accounted  for  since  many  thousands  of 
man-hours,  and  much  travel  and  communi- 
cation were  involved,  taking  time  from 
other  necessary  government  functions.  The 
major  tangible  sources  of  increased  costs 
arising  from  the  suspension  were; 

Losses  incurred  In  assuming  most  of  the 
export  contracts  for  grains,  oilseeds,  and 
other  products  that  were  cancelled  by  the 
suspension  action.  USDA  estimates  this 
direct  cost  at  about  $465  million  in  the  1980 
and  1981  fiscal  years. 

Costs  Incurred  In  acquiring,  owning,  and 
storing  grain  through  Increased  loan  and  re- 
serve entries,  and  direct  purchases  from 
farmers.  As  a  result  of  the  reduced  prices 
and  larger  stocks  associated  with  the  embar- 
go, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
USDA  (CCC)  purchased  about  150  mil.  bu. 
of  wheat  and  155  mil.  bu.  of  com  directly. 
TVe  estimate  also  that  about  200  mil.  bu.  ad- 
ditional wheat  and  com  went  into  the 
USDA  grain  reserve  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
bargo. Treating  these  outlays  as  costs  Is  con- 
troversial since  CCC  will  recover  all  or  a 
large  part  of  them.  However,  additional  gov- 
ernment outlays  were  made  and  must  be 
counted. 

Costs  incurred  In  storing  and  owning  the 
above  additional  commodities  acquired  by 
the  CCC  in  the  present  case,  for  an  estimat- 
ed 3-4  years  in  view  of  the  overall  grain  situ- 
ation. Virtually  all  the  grain  purchased  is 
still  owned  in  1982.  and  there  Is  little  pros- 
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pect  that  It  can  be  disposed  of  until  1983  or 
1984. 

Costs  incurred  In  meeting  Urget  price 
payment  obligations  In  1980  or  1981  which 
were  attrlbuUble  to  lower  market  prices,  re- 
sulting from  the  embargo.  No  target  price 
payments  were  made  on  the  1980  corn  crop 
since  a  poor  U.S.  corn  harvest  kept  all  grain 
prices  above  Urget  price  guarantee  levels. 
None  were  made  in  1981.  when  U.S.  policy- 
makers unaccountably  set  the  target  and 
loan  prices  at  the  same  level.  However, 
target  price  payments  of  15  cents  per  bushel 
on  approximately  2.5  bil.  bu.  of  wheal  in 
1981  must  be  attributed  to  the  embargo  in 
full  or  substantial  part.  Also,  we  estimate 
that  average  prices  received  by  farmers  In 

1980  for  corn  averaged  at  least  15-20  cents/ 
bu.  lower  than  would  have  been  the  case 
without  the  embargo.  Our  figures  show  that 
average  farm  prices  for  com  until  August 

1981  were  about  30-40  cents/bu.  lower  than 
If  the  U.S.  had  exported  the  larger  quanti- 
ties expected  to  be  shipped  in  1980.  Without 
a  suspension  of  trade  with  the  USSR,  we 
would  not  have  had  as  large  a  carryover  of 
com  at  the  beglruilng  of  the  1980-81  mar- 
keting year  (1.6  mil.  bu.).  overall  supplies 
would  have  been  far  tighter  with  the  small 
crop,  and  prices  would  have  been  substan- 
tially higher  to  the  present  time  or  at  least 
until  the  late  summer  of  1981.  Wheat  prices 
were  reduced  by  an  average  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  over  the  two  yetu^.* 


SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  OF  QUAR- 
RYMEN  CONTINUES  UNDER 
MSHA-OSHA  TRANSFER 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  Wednesday.  March  10,  I  In- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record 
remarks  on  the  impact  of  the  MSHA- 
OSHA  transfer  amendment  on  the 
sand  and  gravel  industry.  Today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  measure  as  it 
relates  to  the  stone  quarry  operators 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Employees  of  the  quarry  limestone 
industry,  granite  Industry,  traprock  in- 
dustry, and  other  construction  stone 
Industries  are  stone  quarrymen.  These 
Individuals  have  resoundingly  con- 
veyed their  appreciation  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  MSHA-OSHA  transfer 
provision  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  the  continuing  resolution.  Yet, 
this  provision  will  terminate  with  the 
expiration  date  of  March  31  under  the 
current  public  law  providing  for  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
the  new  continuing  appropriations 
measure  which  Is  to  be  debated  next 
week  contain  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment in  order  to  provide  for  the 
MSHA-OSHA  transfer. 

For  more  than  3  years  now.  in  both 
the  96th  and  the  97th  Congresses,  this 
industry  has  sought  permanent  relief 
from  the  coal-oriented  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977.  Yet, 
after  3  years  of  hearings,  debates,  and 
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documentation  of  the  inequities  of  the 
1977  act.  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  still  refuses  to 
report  any  legislative  proposal  to 
amend  the  1977  act.  This  inaction  by 
one  subcommittee  has  led  Congress  to 
limit  MSHA  authority  through  appro- 
priations restraints. 

Since  December  15.  1981.  and  with 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357.  regulatory  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained for  small  quarries  and  other  af- 
fected companies.  However,  even  with 
the  regulatory  relief,  the  safety  and 
health  programs  of  quarry  operators 
have  continued,  safety  and  health  of 
the  quarrymen  have  not  been  compro- 
mised, and  OSHA  has  not  detected 
any  increase  in  accidents  as  had  been 
gloomily  predicted  by  those  who  op- 
posed the  transfer  from  MSHA  to 
OSHA.  It  is  important  to  stress  that 
under  no  circumstances  has  an  opera- 
tor been  relieved  of  his  responsibility 
for  the  occupational  safety  and  health 
of  his  employees.  Both  MSHA  and 
OSHA  hold  the  employer  liable  for 
civil,  and  in  extreme  cases  criminal 
penalties  for  failure  to  properly  safe- 
guard his  workers. 

Yet.  despite  these  facts,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  deluged  with  mislead- 
ing and  sometimes  completely  false  in- 
formation concerning  the  effects  of 
the  MSHA-OSHA  transfer.  Since  the 
continuation  of  the  MSHA-OSHA  pro- 
vision will  be  part  of  the  new  continu- 
ing resolution  to  be  voted  on  later  this 
month  by  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  address  the  distortions  which  have 
been  presented  to  date.  A  factsheet 
which  addresses  specific  inaccurate 
statements  and  claims  follows.  I  rec- 
onunend  that  my  colleagues  study 
these  facts,  keep  In  mind  the  regula- 
tory relief  brought  to  the  quarrymen 
by  the  MSHA-OSHA  transfer— while 
maintaining  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  workers— and  vote  for  passage  of  a 
continuing  resolution  that  retains  the 
transfer  provision— Rousselot  amnend- 
ment— of  House  Joint  Resolution  357. 
The  factsheet  follows: 

FACTSHnrr  oit  Safety— STOwe,  Sand  and 
Oravel 

stone.  sand  and  gravel  have  excellent 
safety  records 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  sUtistlcs  (BLS).  in  a 
news  report  released  November  18.  1981. 
listed  stone,  sand  and  gravel  as  much  safer 
than  other  U.S.  Industry  groups.  The  BLS 
report  showed  the  stone,  sand  and  gravel  in- 
dustry group  (nonmetalllc  minerals,  except 
fuels— Standard  Industrial  Code  14)  to  have 
occupational  Injury  Incidence  rates  one- 
third  lower  than  the  all  U.S.  Industry  rale 
for  1979  and  1980. 

Almost  50  other  divisions  of  the  private 
sector  were  also  reported  In  the  BLS  release. 
Pew  of  those  reported  showed  incidence 
rales  lower  than  stone,  sand  and  gravel. 

Here  are  some  selected  Incidence  rates  per 
200.000  reported  man-hours  from  the  offi- 
cial BLS  report: 
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THE  1977  MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  WAS 
DESIGNED  TO  REGULATE  COAL  MINES 

In  reaction  to  tragic  coal  mine  disasters. 
Congress  In  1977  hastily  amended  the  1969 
Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  to  cover 
all  other  mining  operations  smd  repealed 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  In  many  cases,  the 
amendments  simply  took  the  words  "coal 
mine"  and  changed  them  to  coal  or  other 
mine". 

All  types  of  mines  became  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  1977  Act.  While  the  Act 
does  continue  separate  safety  and  health 
standards,  in  other  provisions.  It  applies 
across  the  board  to  all  commodities.  Some 
examples  of  this  are:  citations  and  orders: 
procedures  for  enforcement:  temporary 
relief:  reporting  procedures:  civil  and  crimi- 
nal liabilities:  and  mandatory  training  re- 
quirements. 

FTom  these  legislated  provisions,  a  long 
list  of  regulations  have  been  promulgated 
by  MSHA  which  are  equally  applied  to  all 
types  of  mining  activity.  The  list  includes: 
30  CPR  Part  40  Representative  of  Miners; 
30  CFR  Part  41  Notification  of  Legal  Identi- 
ty: 30  CFR  Part  43  Procedures  for  Process- 
ing Hazardous  Conditions  Complaints:  30 
CFR  Part  44  Rules  of  Practice  for  Petitions 
for  Modifications  of  Mandatory  Safety 
Standards;  30  CFR  Part  48  Training  and  Re- 
training of  Miners;  30  CFR  Part  50  Notifica- 
tions. Investigations.  Reports  of  Accidents. 
Injuries.  Illnesses.  Employment,  tmd  Coal 
Production  in  Mines;  29  CFR  Part  2700  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission—Rules of  Procedure:  April  24, 
1978— InterpreUtive  Bulletin;  30  CFR  Part 
100— Civil  Penalties  for  Violations  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977;  30  CFR  Parts  85  and  85a— National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health— Implementation  of  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977;  MSHA- 
OSHA  Interagency  Agreement,  March  29, 
1979;  30  CPR  Part  11— Respiratory  Protec- 
tion Devices;  30  CPR  Parts  15.  16,  and  17— 
Explosives  and  Related  Articles;  30  CFR 
Parts  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23.  24.  26.  27,  28.  and 
29— Various  Electrical  Standards;  30  CFR 
Part  45— Independent  Contractor;  January 
3,  1979— Official  Interpretations;  January 
31,  1979— Official  Interpretations;  and  May 
22.  1979— Official  InterpreUtlons. 

OSHA  HAS  LEGAL  JURISDICTION  OVER  SURFACE 
STONE.  SAND.  GRAVEL,  CLAY  AND  COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE 

OSHA  has  officially  acknowledged  its  re- 
sponsibility, authority  and  jurisdiction.  In  a 
Joint  MSHA  and  OSHA  News  Release  on 
December  16,  1981.  the  shift  in  authority 
was  announced.  Subsequently,  in  memoran- 
da of  December  17,  1981  and  January  28, 
1982,  OSHA  detailed  the  commodity  groups 
for  which  it  has  assumed  enforcement  au- 
thority under  H.J.  Res.  357. 

Documental  legal  precedent  exists  in  a 
letter  to  Congress  dated  September  12.  1980 
prepared  by  the  American  Law  Division. 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROTECTION  OF  WORKERS 

Stone,  sand  and  gravel  workers  are  fully 
and  effectively  protected  under  OSHA  Juris- 
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diction.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  assigned  the  employer  the  unde- 
niable responsibility  for  providing  a  work- 
place reasonably  free  from  hazard.  It  rein- 
forces this  assignment  with  a  system  of  civil 
or  criminal  penalties.  It  contains  additional 
safeguards  in  that  workers  are  granted  the 
legal  right  to  file  complaints  directly  with 
federal  or  state  OSHA  authorities  without 
fear  of  reprisal  from  their  employer.  Special 
inspections  and  investigations  may  be  initi- 
ated by  OSHA  in  certain  circumstances. 

Critics  of  the  MSHA  to  OSHA  transfer 
have  raised  the  false  specter  of  "uncovered 
workers"  citing  the  Schweiker  amendment 
(now  the  Byron  amendment)  to  recent  DOL 
appropriations  measures.  That  amendment 
which  is  still  In  effect  today  and  Incorporat- 
ed in  the  Continuing  Resolution  exempts 
certain  employers  from  routine  safety  in- 
spections if  they  meet  two  conditions.  These 
two  conditions  are:  1)  The  employer  has  10 
or  fewer  employees,  and  2)  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  certifies  that  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  category  applicable 
to  that  employer  which  has  an  occupational 
Injury  and  illness  rate  less  than  7  per  100 
employees.  The  stone,  sand  and  gravel  rate 
Is  less  than  7.« 


C-SPAN:  A  UNIQUE  APPROACH 
TO  TELEVISION  BROADCASTING 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  survey  findings  repeatedly 
show  that  most  Americans  receive  the 
majority  of  their  news  and  informa- 
tion from  television.  The  quality  of 
content  of  the  news  and  information, 
however.  Is  shaped  by  the  format  com- 
monly used  by  television  networks. 
Network  journalists,  anchormen,  tele- 
vision critics,  and  the  viewing  public 
all  acknowledge  that  this  standard 
format  is  simply  not  capable  of  doing 
more  than  summarizing  the  national 
news  in  the  half  hour  available  each 
evening.  The  consequence  is  that 
many  important  issues  cannot  be  ex- 
plored or  discussed  to  the  depth  that 
we  would  all  like. 

Fortunately,  the  technology  and  eco- 
nomics of  cable  television  have  made 
possible  an  alternative  to  truncated 
network  news.  The  Cable  Satellite 
Public  Affairs  Network  (C-SPAN)  is 
one  such  alternative  that  I  am  famil- 
iar with,  as  are  many  of  my  colleagues. 
C-SPAN  provides  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans a  wide  range  of  public  affairs  pro- 
graming 16  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
Viewers  can  watch  daily  "live"  debate 
of  the  House,  as  well  as  other  congres- 
sional proceedings.  Because  C-SPAN  is 
not  constrained  by  the  severe  time 
limits  imposed  by  networks  to  satisfy 
their  advertising  needs,  it  can  televise 
the  entire  proceedings  of  public  meet- 
ings and  events.  And  it  does. 

All  of  our  House  sessions,  for  exam- 
ple, are  televised  by  C-SPAN  gavel  to 
gavel.    Whenever    C-SPAN    covers    a 
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congressional  hearing,  it  is  there  from 
the  chairman's  opening  remarks  to  the 
testimony  of  the  last  witness.  When 
C-SPAN  covers  a  formal  speech  by  a 
policymaker,  it  also  covers  the  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period  that  often  fol- 
lows. Such  complete  coverage  avoids 
the  problems  of  statements  taken  out 
of  context.  And  from  the  viewer's  per- 
spective, such  coverage  assures  him 
that  he  will  not  be  the  victim  of  exces- 
sive editing  or  intrusive  commentary. 

The  promise  of  cable  television  is 
that  it  provides  the  necessary  founda- 
tion for  a  truly  informed  electorate.  It 
provides  a  valuable  and  much  needed 
alternative  to  the  news  reports  broad- 
cast by  many  other  commercial  net- 
works. C-SPAN  is  one  of  many  cable 
broadcasters  fulfillini;  the  cable  indus- 
try's potential  as  a  medium  of  choice 
by  offering  programs  that  are  not 
available  anywhere  else. 

Tomorrow.  March  19,  C-SPAN  will 
be  celebrating  its  third  anniversary  op- 
erating from  the  Nation's  Capital.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
offering  congratulations  to  C-SPAN 
and  to  renew  cable's  challenge  to  the 
networks  to  air  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  news  broadcasts  possible.* 


SAUDI  AMERICA? 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiriATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
months  that  have  passed  since  the 
Senate  narrowly  approved  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  AW  ACS  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  there  has  been  much 
speculation  about  the  Impact  of  lobby- 
ing by  outside  interests  on  the  vote.  In 
that  regard.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  following  article  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  believe  the  article,  based  on 
an  investigation  by  a  Washington  for- 
eign policy  analyst  and  freelance  jour- 
nalist, sheds  light  on  an  aspect  of  the 
AWACS,  controversy  which  has  not 
been  widely  acknowledged— the  self- 
serving  activities  of  American  corpo- 
rate interests  designed  to  pressure  the 
Senate  into  approving  the  sale. 

The  article  provides  an  unusual 
glimpse  into  the  way  that  certain 
American  businesses  with  direct  or  in- 
direct Interests  In  Saudi  Arabia  are 
able  to  Influence  vital  foreign  policy 
decisions.  The  implications  of  these 
revelations  are  indeed  troubling. 

The  article  follows:  * 

Saudi   America?  How   U.S.  Business  Was 

Manipulated  and  the  AWACS  Deal  Went 

Through 

(By  Steven  Emerson) 

The  sale  of  AWACS  reconnaissance  planes 
to  Saudi  Arabia  was  saved  from  defeat  in 
the  Senate  by  a  massive  corporate  lobbying 
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campaign  orchestrated  by  Saudi  Arabia  and 
its  American  agents  and  carried  out  by 
American  business. 

A  three-month  investigation  found  that 
the  Saudi  campaign  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  successful  manipulations  of  American 
business  and  American  foreign  policy  ever 
attempted  by  a  foreign  power. 

Saudi  Arabia  demanded  and  received  the 
aggressive  support  of  the  most  powerful 
American  corporations.  Scores  of  other  busi- 
ness Interests  Joined  the  campaign  to  pro- 
tect existing  petro-doUar  contracts  or  to 
obtain  new  ones. 

Others  were  Indirectly  induced  to  Join  by 
pressure  from  their  own  domestic  suppliers, 
purchasers  or  business  partners. 

And  many  others  with  no  commercial 
stake  in  the  sale  Jumped  into  the  lobbying 
fray  because  they  were  prevailed  upon  to 
believe  that  not  upsetting  the  Saudis  was 
vital  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  effort  to  obtain  Senate  approval  of 
the  sale  produced  the  most  extensive  in- 
volvement by  American  business  in  any 
major  foreign  policy  decision  since  World 
Warn. 

Not  only  energy  and  munitions  companies, 
but  fanners,  toy  manufacturers,  airlines, 
trade  associations,  health  care  management 
firms,  rice  growers,  banks,  construction 
firms,  and  other  commercial  interests  from 
nearly  every  state  pressed  hard  for  the  sale. 

Evidence  also  has  been  uncovered  that 
points  to  possible  violations  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  by  major  American 
corporations  and  their  officers. 

PUUmiNC  THE  CAMPAIGN 

The  strategy  to  secure  the  sale  of  the  Air- 
borne Warning  And  Control  System 
(AWACS)  planes  was  devised  in  an  elegant 
suite  In  Washington's  Fairfax  Hotel,  where, 
beginning  last  September,  a  group  of  five 
men  met  every  morning. 

The  group  consisted  of  three  registered 
agents  for  Saudi  Arabia— Frederick  Outton. 
Stephen  N.  Connor,  and  J.  Crawford  Cook— 
and  two  Saudis— Prince  Bandar  bin  Sultan, 
son  of  the  Saudi  defense  minister,  and  Ab- 
dullah Oabbagh,  a  former  commercial  atta- 
che. 

Senators  considered  politically  vulnerable 
were  targeted.  Corporations  were  broken 
down  state  by  state  and  matched  up  with  in- 
dividual senators.  The  White  House  and 
Senate  majority  leader  Howard  Baker  pro- 
vided the  latest  Senate  head  counts. 

Lists  of  American  firms  doing  business  in 
Saudi  Arabia  were  collected,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  progress  of  the  lobbying  was  ex- 
changed with  the  Business  Roundtable. 
United  Technologies  Corp.  and  the  Boeing 
Co. 

Bandar  took  the  initiative  on  Capitol  Hill, 
setting  up  meetings  and  arranging  briefings 
with  senators.  He  was  even  provided  an 
office  off  the  Senate  floor. 

Hundreds  of  chief  executive  officers,  cor- 
porate presidents  and  vice-presidents  were 
strongly  urged  to  write  or  call  their  sena- 
tors. 

In  the  six  weeks  preceding  the  Senate 
vote,  scores  of  Washington  representatives 
of  American  corporations  were  Invited  to 
attend  "receptions "  where  the  Importance 
of  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  communicat- 
ed. 

Many  American  corporations  were  led  to 
believe  that  much  of  America's  trade  with 
the  Saudis— Including  their  own— would  dis- 
appear If  the  sale  did  not  go  through.  Some 
were  left  with  the  impression  that  their  lob- 
bying efforts  would  be  monitored.  In  other 
cases,  the  promises  of  contracts  were  dan- 
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gled  In  front  of  corporations,  one  corporate 
official  said,  "like  raw  meat  before  a  hungry 
dog. ' 

But  by  early  October— even  though  the 
sale  had  passed  the  House.  301-111— the 
AWACS  deal  still  seemed  unlikely  to  pass  in 
the  Senate,  despite  the  Intense  lobbying.  So 
Saudi  Arabian  officials  made  a  formal  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  pressure  beyond  the 
strong  requests  and  Implicit  threats. 

Sources  close  to  the  Saudis  revealed  that 
Saudi  Arabia  held  up  final  contract  negotia- 
tions with  American  firms.  Contracts  await- 
ing final  signatures  were  frozen  and  discus- 
sions on  new  contracts  postponed. 

An  examination  of  American.  Middle  East- 
em  and  Saudi  trade  publications  confirms 
that— with  one  exception— no  American  con- 
tracts in  Saudi  Arabia  were  awarded  or  re- 
newed from  Oct.  5  to  Oct.  28.  1981. 

The  exception  was  the  Whittaker  Corp. 

Last  Augtist,  Whlttaker's  president, 
Joseph  Alibrandl.  published  an  article  head- 
lined "If  I  Were  a  Saudi  Arabian  "  In  News- 
week magazine's  "My  Turn"  column.  He  ex- 
tolled the  pro-Western  policies  of  Saudi 
Arabia— "the  primary  peacemaker  and  de- 
fender of  American  Interests  In  the  Middle 
East, "  he  called— and  attacked  the  West's 
ungrateful  response. 

Newsweek  Identified  Alibrandl  as  a  "cor- 
poration president  (who)  has  done  business 
in  Saudi  Arabia  for  nearby  20  years. " 
During  half  that  time,  he  was  a  Raytheon 
executive,  and  he  had  helped  Install  ground- 
to-air  Hawk  missiles  for  the  Saudis. 

When  he  took  over  at  Whittaker  in  1970. 
it  was  a  diversified  manufacturing  company 
with  no  experience  in  hospital  management. 
But  Alibrandi's  contacts  helped  the  compa- 
ny enter  the  health  care  field  in  a  signifi- 
cant way. 

In  1974  the  Whittaker  Corp.  was  awarded 
a  tlOO  million  contract  to  manage  and  oper- 
ate three  Saudi  hospitals.  The  contract 
eventually  grew  to  $500  million. 

After  the  Newsweek  article  appeared,  Ali- 
brandl mailed  a  copy  to  every  member  of 
the  Senate. 

On  Oct.  26,  1981.  two  days  before  the 
Senate  vote.  Whittaker  announced  that 
Saudi  Arabia  had  awarded  It  a  contract  to 
expand  the  health  care  program  to  Include 
five  hospitals.  The  new  fee  was  $834  million, 
a  67  percent  increase  and  a  sum  equal  to 
more  than  half  the  company's  total  revenue 
for  1981. 

CORPORATX  COORDINA'nOII 

As  the  lobbying  effort  gathered  steam, 
there  was  greater  coordination  among  the 
corporations.  Representatives  of  40  compa- 
nies, primarily  in  defense,  aerospace,  and 
petroleum  related  areas,  attended  meetings 
held  at  the  Washington  offices  of  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable.  the  country's  most  power- 
ful business  lobby. 

The  White  House  sent  a  staff  person  from 
Its  business  liaison  office,  who.  like  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  meetings  at  the  Fairfax  Hotel, 
suggested  which  senators  were  considered 
vulnerable  to  political  pressure. 

T'wo  corporate  giants  that  became  heavily 
Involved  In  the  lobbying  were  Boeing,  the 
main  contractor  for  the  AWACS.  and 
United  Techologles.  which  estimated  It  had 
SlOO  million  at  stake. 

According  to  their  spokesmen.  Boeing 
president  E.  H.  Bouillon  and  United  Tech- 
nologies president  Harry  Gray  together  sent 
more  thtm  6.500  telegrams  to  subsidiaries, 
vendors,  subcontractors,  suppliers  and  dis- 
tributors. 

Bouillon's  telegram  asserted  that  unless 
the  deal  went  through,  the  "AWACS  pro- 
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ductlon  line  would  be  ended."  a  view  not 
shared  by  Defense  Department  officials. 

Gray,  in  addition  to  mailing  thousands  of 
his  own  telegrams  "requesting"  support  for 
the  sale,  pressured  the  chiefs  of  his  subsidi- 
aries-Including Pratt  St  Whitney.  Carrier 
Air  Conditioning.  Otis  Elevator  and  Ideal 
Electric— to  send  the  same  telegram  to  hun- 
dreds of  their  vendors  and  distributors. 

The  result  was  a  successful  chain-letter 
operation. 

One  vendor  said  the  head  of  a  United 
Technologies  subsidiary  told  him  confiden- 
tially that  more  than  10.000— and  possibly 
as  many  as  20,000—  telegrams  were  sent  to 
businesses  across  the  country. 

Ultimately,  letters  filtered  down  to  valve 
companies,  small  businesses  with  fewer  than 
20  employes  and  even  some  mom-and-pop 
industrial  distributorships. 

In  his  telegram.  Gray  couched  his  support 
in  these  terms:  "The  Saudis  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  resistance  to  the  spread  of  Soviet 
Influence. '" 

Gray's  telegram  ended  on  an  ominous 
note;  "Please  wire  your  two  U.S.  senators 
today  asking  them  to  sustain  the  presidents 
position.  Would  you  also  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  communication  to  the  senators?'" 

Corporate  officials,  many  dependent  on 
United  Technologies"  goodwill,  responded 
overwhelmingly. 

I  reviewed  more  than  2.000  letters  sent  by 
coriwrate  supporters  of  the  AWACS.  More 
than  1.400  of  these  telegrams  and  letters 
paraphrased  or  quoted  the  points  made  by 
the  United  Technologies  and  Boeing  tele- 
grams. 

To  many  senators,  who  receive  weekly 
mall  counts,  the  number  of  corporate  sup- 
porters of  the  AWACS  seemed  impressive. 
But  two  companies.  Boeing  and  United 
Technologies,  were  likely  responsible  for 
generating  70  percent  of  the  mall. 

The  pressure  exerted  on  firms  with  ties  to 
United  Technologies  was  extraordinary. 
One  vendor,  with  annual  sales  of  under  tlS 
million,  said  he  was  subjected  to  what  he 
felt  was  "raw  economic  blackmail." 

Even  firms  without  substantial  businesses 
interests  In  Saudi  Arabia  became  active  sup- 
porters and  lobbyists  for  the  AWACS  sale. 

The  hundreds  of  companies  Included  John 
Deere  (farm  equipment).  Republic  Steel. 
Alcoa  (aluminum),  Westvaco  Corp.  (pulp 
and  paper).  Barnes  and  Tucker  (coal),  PVI 
Industries,  Inc.  (commercial  water  heaters). 
Fisher  Price  Toys  Inc.,  Cubic  Corp.  (auto- 
matic fare  card  machines).  SmIthKline 
Corp.  (drugs),  and  even  some  Pepsi-Cola 
bottling  companies. 

ACRicruLTUKC  errs  in  the  act 

Nor  was  the  petro-dollar  connection  limit- 
ed to  oil.  manufacturing,  and  construction 
industries.  Agriculture— Including  the  rice 
lobby  and  some  farm  co-ops— became  ag- 
gressively supportive  of  the  sale. 

RIcelard  Foods,  a  major  Arkansas  rice 
producer,  lobbied  the  Arkansas  delegation 
to  Congress.  Officials  of  American  Rice  Inc. 
and  other  rice  growers  based  in  Texas  re- 
portedly contacted  members  of  the  Texas 
delegation. 

The  Rice  Millers"  Association,  a  trade  as 
sociation.  held  a  board  of  directors  meeting 
and  voted  to  support  the  AWACS  deal  It 
then  contacted  senators  from  Florida.  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas  ^ 

A  spokesman  for  the  Rice  Millers  Assocla-\ 
tlon  cited   the   need   for  "stability   in   the 
Middle    East. "    then    added    that    sale    of 
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AWACS  was  "Just  a  matter  of  economic 
sense." 

He  said  American  rice  exports  to  Saudi 
Arabia  from  August  1980  to  July  1981  to- 
taled $150  million  and  represented  a  50  per- 
cent Increase  over  the  previous  12  months. 
The  sale  of  rice  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  "strict- 
ly a  cash  market."  and  "the  Saudis  pay  pre- 
mium prices." 

Parmer  organizations  also  got  involved. 

Charles  Praser.  Washington  director  of 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  group  that  seeks  higher 
prices  for  farmers,  sent  letters  to  senators 
expressing  support  of  the  AWACS  sale. 

Even  the  Florist  Insurance  Companies 
sent  letters  In  support  of  the  AWACS  sale 
to  various  senators  and  representatives. 

"The  AWACS  sales  will  provide  a  general 
spur  to  the  economy  and  it  will  also  put 
some  more  people  to  work  in  this  country. " 
a  spokesman  said.  "And  the  more  people 
working  In  this  country  and  the  more  they 
have  in  their  pockets,  the  more  they  will 
spend  on  flowers." 

A  PUSH  ntOM  ABROAD 

In  late  October,  with  the  Senate  vote  still 
hanging  in  the  balance,  a  traveling  contin- 
gent of  American  corporate  officials  provid- 
ed an  added  push.  The  group  was  touring 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  a 
"fact-finding  mission"  sponsored  by  Time. 
Inc. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  28— the  day  of  the 
Senate  vote— a  confidential  Telex  was  sent 
from  Riyadh  to  a  select  group  of  wavering 
senators.  The  Telex,  signed  by  23  of  the  24 
touring  executives,  pleaded  for  approval  of 
the  sale  and  claimed  that  Its  defeat  could 
"substantially  Impair  U.S.  ability  to  protect 
Its  legitimate  interests  in  the  Middle  East. " 

Many  corporations  whose  officials  signed 
the  Telex  have  done  business  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  some  have  offices  there,  and  nearly 
all  seek  to  expand  their  markets  In  that 
country. 

It  has  been  learned  that  Theodore 
Brophy,  chief  executive  officer  of  General 
Telephone  and  Electronics,  had  the  idea  on 
the  night  of  Oct.  27.  and  presented  a  draft 
of  the  Telex  to  his  colleagues  the  next 
morning. 

Significantly,  until  1980  GTE  was  subject- 
ed to  the  Arab  boycott.  Some  political  ob- 
servers believe  Brophy  may  have  been 
trying  to  demonstrate  to  the  Saudis  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Arab  decision  to  drop  GTE 
from  the  boycott  list. 

One  of  the  participants  wondered  about 
the  possible  embarrassment  that  could 
ensue  if  the  Telex  was  disclosed  publicly,  es- 
pecially since  it  has  been  sent  from  Riyadh. 
But  this  objection  was  dismissed,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  noncorporate  leader— 
Vernon  Jordan,  then-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League— the  Telex  was  signed 
by  all  the  Junketeers. 

Among  those  signing  the  Telex  were 
Philip  Caldwell,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  William 
LaMothe,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, Kellogg  Co. 

(A  Ford  spokesman  told  the  Free  Press 
Friday:  "Mr.  Caldwell  signed  the  Telex  be- 
cause he  believed  it  was  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  sale  to  be  ap- 
proved." 

(In  a  statement  to  the  Free  Press,  La- 
Mothe said:  "...  Saudi  Arabia "s  basic  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States  convinced  me 
that  It  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  AWACS  under  the  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 
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("Being  In  Saudia  Arabia  at  the  time  of 
the  vote,  and  fully  focusing  on  the  subject 
of  the  AWACS  at  the  time  the  Congress  was 
voting,  we  felt  that  an  opinion  of  some  busi- 
nessmen on  the  scene  would  be  helpful  to 
those  congressmen  who  had  not  yet  decided 
which  way  to  vote  .  .  .") 

THE  LOBBYING  WAS  DECISIVE 

The  sale  was  approved  by  a  52-48  vote,  al- 
though at  least  four  other  senators  had 
promised  to  vote  for  the  sale  If  their  votes 
were  needed.  (Michigan  DemocraU  Carl 
Levin  and  Donald  Riegle  voted  against  the 
sale.) 

The  corporate  lobby  was  decisive,  revers- 
ing the  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  sale 
that  had  existed  only  a  week  earlier.  Some 
examples: 

Sen.  Roger  Jepsen.  R-Iowa.  had  been  a 
leader  in  the  antl-AWACS  coalition,  but  he 
was  turned  around  at  the  last  moment  with 
the  help  of  farm  manufacturing  companies, 
farm  co-ops  and  defense  contractors. 

Sen.  David  Boren,  D-Okla.,  who  had  been 
leaning  against  the  sale  but  voted  for  it,  was 
targeted  by  oil  interests. 

Sens.  Edward  Zorinsky  and  James  Exon. 
both  Nebraska  Democrats,  were  exposed  to 
fierce  pressure  from  major  corporate  Inter- 
ests in  their  states.  Both  voted  for  the  sale. 

Government  officals  say  the  lobbying 
strongly  suggests  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  has  been  violated. 

The  act  requires  a  person  to  register  with 
the  Justice  Department  as  a  foreign  agent  if 
he  or  she  acts  at  the  request  or  under  the 
direction  or  control  of  a  foreign  principal,  or 
indirectly  through  an  agent  or  a  foreign 
principal,  and  does  one  of  the  following: 

Engages  in  political  activities  for,  or  in  the 
interest  of,  a  foreign  principal. 

Acts  as  a  public  relations  counsel,  or  pub- 
licly agent,  or  political  consultant  for  a  for- 
eign principal. 

Engages  in  the  transaction  of  money  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  principal. 

Represents  the  interest  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal before  any  official  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

Violations  of  the  act  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  persons  in  the  following  four  cate- 
gories: 

Corporate  officials  who  lobbied  or  con- 
tacted their  senators  or  representatives  at 
the  request  of  Bandar  and  other  Saudi  offi- 
cials. 

Company  officers  who  lobbied  and  con- 
tacted members  of  Congress  under  the 
threat  or  inducement,  implicit  or  explicit,  of 
losing  or  gaining  Saudi  contracts. 

Company  officials  who  lobbied  or  contact- 
ed members  of  Congress  at  the  request  of 
Saudi  registered  agents. 

Companies  that  passed  along  Saudi  propa- 
ganda or  surreptitiously  promoted  the  inter- 
ests of  Saudi  Arabia  as  their  own  before 
U.S.  government  officials. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  all 
corporate  lobbying  originated  from  Saudi 
pressure.  Some  stemmed  from  economic 
self-interest  abetted  by  administration  pres- 
sure and  Republican  loyalty.  But  much  of  it 
was  engineered,  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
Saudi  Arabia. 

One  source  close  to  the  Saudis  said  that 
even  If  the  sale  had  not  gone  through,  the 
U.S.  corporations  could  have  gone  back  to 
the  Saudis  with  evidence  of  their  loyalty. 
He  said,  "It  was  a  process  of  building  up 
chits." 

Many  corporate  officials  denied  taking  an 
position  on  the  sale,  but  when  pressed  with 
hard  evidence  of  their  Involvement,  they 
tried  to  dismiss  It  as  a  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  civic  responsibility. 
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Upon  further  questioning,  especially  when 
asked  if  the  Saudis  communicated  with 
them,  they  would  drop  the  civics  and  main- 
tain that  their  activities  were  spurred  by 
economic  self-interest. 

Most  tellingly,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a  handful  of  the  major  corporatiorts  ago- 
nized over  the  issue  of  lobbying  for  AWACS 
and  finally  decided  not  to  do  so.  Some  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  Business  Round- 
table  and  receptions  at  the  Saudi  Embassy 
to  give  the  impression  they  backed  the  sale. 

Spokesmen  for  these  firms  have  pleaded 
that  they  not  be  Identified.  One  corporate 
official  said.  "If  our  absence  on  lobbying  be- 
comes conspicuous,  there  will  be  hell  to 
pay." 

A  CUARAN-TEE  POR  THE  SAUDIS? 

Beyond  the  s[>ecific  arms  deal,  the  corpo- 
rate lobbying  effort  raises  the  more  general 
question  of  whether  American  corporations 
will  now  play  a  broader  role  In  the  formula- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Are  the  Saudis  now  guaranteed  a  powerful 
American  lobby  on  future  Issues?  Will  the 
Saudis  and  their  American  surrogates  now 
press  for  their  Interests  extending  beyond 
arms  sales? 

Some  corporations  have  already  begun  to 
use  financial  pressure  in  a  negative  way.  Ac- 
cording to  congressional  and  Republican 
Party  sources,  several  major  corporations 
refused  to  attend  two  fundraisers  held  onr 
behalf  of  two  senators  last  fall,  and  others 
withdrew  from  participation  in  the  fund- 
raisers out  of  anger  at  the  senators'  opposi- 
tion to  the  AWACS  sale. 

Arab-backed  corporate  contributions  could 
become  Increasingly  important  in  elections. 
Oil-related  interests  alone  in  the  1980  elec- 
tion campaign  are  conservatively  estimated 
as  having  accounted  for  over  $5  million  In 
contributions,  and,  according  to  a  CBS  News 
report  on  Oct.  19.  "more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  contributions  to  Senate  candi- 
dates last  year  (was)  from  companies  within 
the  American  Businessmen  "s  Group  of 
Riyadh." 

Eight  years  after  Saudi  Arabia  Invoked  its 
oil  embargo  with  the  goal  of  forcing  a 
change  in  American  Middle  East  policy, 
that  goal  now  seems  within  its  reach.  But 
oil  is  no  longer  the  weapon  of  choice. 

The  Saudis  are  acutely  aware  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  dangers  of  another  embar- 
go, and  they  also  understand  that  such  an 
emarbgo  would  be  ineffective  in  a  world  of 
oil  gluts. 

The  oil  weapon  has  been  transformed  Into 
a  money  weapon— one  that  can  be  wielded 
even  in  the  at>sence  of  a  cartel.  The  Saudis 
have  discovered  that  quintessential  Ameri- 
can vulnerability,  the  love  of  money,  and 
the  petro-dollar  connection  have  become 
diffused  throughout  American  society.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  GREEN  IN- 
TRODUCES A  BILL  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN MISSION  PROTECTION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  raise  the 
authorized  level  of  reimbursements  to 
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New  York  City  for  the  costs  of  diplo- 
matic protection. 

This  measure  is  a  vital  step  in  pro- 
tecting the  International  diplomatic 
community  in  New  York  City,  the 
largest  diplomatic  community  in  the 
world.  Foreign  mission  protection  is  a 
national  function  which  is  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  United  States  interna- 
tional reputation,  and  which,  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  is  necessary  if 
we  can  continue  to  expect  our  own  for- 
eign missions  to  be  protected  from  ter- 
rorism. 

Let  me  explain  the  background  of 
this  legislation  and  precisely  what  the 
bill  accomplishes.  Prior  to  1974,  mis- 
sion protection  was  primarily  paid  for 
by  localities.  Congress  realized  the  in- 
equity of  local  governments  footing 
the  bill  for  this  Federal  obligation, 
and  passed  the  Foreign  Mission  Pro- 
tection Act  (Public  Law  95-196).  Public 
Law  94-196  authorized  reimburse- 
ments up  to  $3.5  million  for  costs  of 
"extraordinary"  diplomatic  protection. 
Reimbursement  was  chosen  as  the 
method  of  paying  for  these  costs  as 
local  police  personnel  can  provide  the 
protection  at  half  the  cost  of  sending 
Secret  Service  personnel  from  Wash- 
ington. Furthermore,  local  officers  are 
more  familiar  with  local  security 
needs,  and  can  provide  superior  pro- 
tection. 

In  1980,  due  to  the  pressure  of  legis- 
lation I  had  introduced  and  the  urging 
of  the  New  York  City  administration 
and  me,  the  Department  of  Treasury 
(which  administers  this  program)  re- 
vised its  regulations  to  expand  its 
narrow  reading  of  Public  Law  94-196's 
provision  concerning  "extraordinary" 
protection.  Formerly,  the  Depart- 
ment's interpretation  of  the  law  was 
so  restrictive  that  New  York  City 
could  not  be  reimbursed  for  the  bulk 
of  the  mission  protection  that  it  had 
to  provide.  Treasury's  revised  regula- 
tions now  allow  reimbursement  for 
fixed  posts  and  unusual  protective 
measures  that  must  be  taken  during 
visits  by  foreign  dignitaries. 

The  bill  introduced  today  would 
make  these  understandings  consistent 
with  the  law,  by  making  the  authoriza- 
tion level  for  reimbursements  consist- 
ent with  the  range  of  protection  for 
which  New  York  City  can  be  reim- 
bursed under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's revised  regulations.  It  would 
also  authorize  reimbursement  for  mo- 
torcade security,  an  understanding 
which  has  been  included  in  appropria- 
tions bills  in  recent  years  and  which 
should  also  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  bill  raises  the  current  authoriza- 
tion level  in  Public  Law  94-196  from 
$3.5  million  to  $15  million.  For  several 
years  the  $3.5  million  level  has  been 
insufficient  for  coverage  of  New 
York's  reimbursable  claims.  By  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  in  fact.  New 
York  City's  uncollected  expenses  will 
total  $18.4  million.  The  increased  au- 
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thorization  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  repay  the  money  to 
which  New  York  City  is  entitled. 

New  York  City's  police  department 
has  been  cut  by  about  one-third  since 
1975.  Providing  protection  the  costs  of 
which  have  not  been  reimbursed  obvi- 
ously hits  hard  the  city's  already 
strapped  local  police.  This  effect  is 
compounded  by  the  facts  that  the 
range  of  diplomatic  protection  the  city 
must  provide  has  expanded,  and  that 
there  have  been  increased  security 
needs  due  to  an  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  terrorism  aimed  at  the  diplo- 
matic community.  Danger  to  the  diplo- 
matic community  is  not  peculiar  to 
New  York  City,  but  rather  is  p*rt  of  a 
trend  of  increasing  terror  around  the 
world.  Between  December  1979  and 
December  1980.  a  member  of  the 
Cuban  mission  was  shot  to  death,  and 
18  terrorist  bombings  occurred.  The 
diplomatic  community  has  undertaken 
a  broad  range  of  self-help  measures 
for  its  protection,  and  the  New  York 
City  police  department  has  had  its 
persormel  hold  classes  for  diplomats  in 
bomb  threat  protection. 

It  should  be  clear  how  these  damgers 
and  the  diplomatic  community's  fears 
affect  the  United  States'  international 
reputation.  The  way  to  allay  the  com- 
munity's fears  Is  through  adequate 
protection.  This  bill  will  accomplish 
that  vital  function.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  supporting  it, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  title  3.  United  SUtes  Code. 

to  provide  Improved  protection  for  foreign 

diplomatic  missions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  208(a)  of  title  3.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  '.  Including  those 
utilized  to  provide  protection  for  motor- 
cades and  at  places  associated  with  a  visit 
qualifying  under  section  202(7). '. 

(b)  Section  208(b)  of  title  3.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$3,500,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•JIS.OOO.OOO". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  (October  1.  1982.« 
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be  commended  for  making  it  her  first 
legislative  order  of  business. 

The  initiative  which  we  bring  before 
you  today  bears  much  greater  signifi- 
cance than  Its  title  suggests.  We  are 
proposing  the  authorization,  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  for  the  individual  States 
to  set  up  vending  machines  in  rest 
areas  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  The  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  contained  a 
demonstration  project  allowing  vend- 
ing machines  in  rest  areas  on  inter- 
state highways.  Five  States  participat- 
ed in  the  project.  In  Connecticut,  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Services  for 
the  Blind  operated  the  program.  In  1 
year.  Services  for  the  Blind  reported 
net  commissions  of  $40,523  on  gross 
sales  of  $236,066  from  the  vending  ma- 
chine revenues.  This  modest  project, 
therefore,  has  been  of  considerable 
significance  lo  the  blind  In  my  State. 
Other  States  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  as  Connecticut  has 
from  the  program. 

My  home  State,  as  well  as  the  four 
other  States  participating  in  the  dem- 
onstration project,  reported  very  high 
percentages  of  motorists  stopping  in 
interstate  rest  areas  used  the  vending 
machines.  Vandalism,  litter,  and 
length  of  stay  at  the  rest  areas  were 
not  problems.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  In  the  pr(x;ess  now 
of  reviewing  the  program,  prior  to  rec- 
ommending its  authorization.  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  DOT  will  seek  to 
make  the  vending  machine  program  a 
permanent  fixture  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Congresswoman 
Kdcmeixy's  legislation  Is  therefore 
timely,  as  well  as  meaningful. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  vending  ma- 
chine authorization  legislation  because 
it  has  provided  vitally  important  reve- 
nues, at  no  Federal  expense,  to  the 
blind  of  Connecticut.  When  services 
for  the  handicapped  are  being  threat- 
ened by  l>oth  Federal  and  State  budget 
cuts,  this  modest  proposal  takes  on 
considerable  importance.  I  hope  you 
will  Join  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  me  In 
support  of  today's  legislation.* 


PROGRAM  FOR  BLIND 


HON.  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  honored  today  to  be  the  original 
cosponsor  of  the  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  the  House's  newest 
Member,  the  Honorable  Barbara  Ken- 
nelly. For  the  blind  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut, this  legislation  is  particularly 
meaningful  and  Mrs.  Kennelly  is  to 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAE  A.  GUBITOSI 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McCRATH 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
months  about  the  need  for  a  renewed 
sense  of  voluntarism  in  our  country— 
of  a  need  for  private  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations to  work  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  our  s<x:iety. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  individual  who 
embodies  this  spirit  of  voluntarism. 
Mrs.  Rae  Gubltosi,  who  died  last  week 
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at  the  age  of  56,  was  one  of  the  finest, 
most  public-spirited  citizens  I  have 
ever  known. 

For  the  past  29  years,  Rae  Gubltosi 
was  a  resident  of  the  community  of 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.,  which  I  represent 
In  Congress.  She  made  many  Invalu- 
able contributions  to  the  citizens  of 
our  area.  She  served  for  7  years  as 
president  of  the  Italian-American 
Civic  Association:  she  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy,  Per  Sempre  Lodge  No.  2344,  and 
of  the  Woman's  Republican  Club  of 
Valley  Stream. 

Rae  also  served  as  a  member  of  nu- 
merous other  civic  associations,  includ- 
ing the  Franklin  General  Hospital 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  the  South  Nassau 
Communities  Hospital  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary, the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
Long  Island  Arthritis  Foundation,  and 
Elks  Lodge  No.  2164  Women's  Auxilia- 
ry. 

As  a  result  of  her  many  accomplish- 
ments. In  October  1980.  Rae  Gubltosi 
was  honored  by  the  Valley  Stream 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  "Outstand- 
ing Woman  of  the  Community." 

However,  Rae's  energies  were  not  de- 
voted just  to  members  of  her  local 
community.  She  organized  two  relief 
drives  for  earthquake  victims  In  Italy. 
and  as  a  result  of  her  efforts,  two 
fundraising  feasts  were  held  in  Valley 
Stream  by  the  Italian-American  Civic 
Association. 

The  mere  recitation  of  Rae  Gubito- 
sl's  accomplishments  does  not  do  her 
justice.  She  was,  to  say  the  very  least, 
the  glue  which  helped  hold  her  com- 
munity and  its  many  civic  groups  to- 
gether. Moreover,  she  assisted  in  help- 
ing to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  desper- 
ate people  In  a  troubled  country. 

The  spirit  of  voluntarism  was  never 
lacking  In  Rae  Gubltosi.  Her  entire  life 
was  devoted  to  improving  the  lives  of 
people  in  her  neighborhood  and  In  the 
world.  She  accomplished  more  in  her 
too-short  lifetime  than  anyone  else  I 
have  ever  known.  We  would  do  well  to 
follow  her  example  of  dedication  and 
selflessness. 

Rae  Gubltosi  Is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band of  31  years,  Fred,  and  by  her 
children,  Fred,  Jr.  and  Gloria  Ann.  To 
them,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Rae  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  Valley  Stream  who  knew 
her  and  loved  her.  I  am  one  of  them.* 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  respected  Americans, 
Including  physicians,  religious  leaders, 
and  many  others,  are  raising  their 
voices   in   opposition   to   the   nuclear 
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arms  race.  Last  week  in  Congress,  122 
of  us  asked  for  a  bilateral  United 
States-Soviet  freeze  on  further  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  production,  or  de- 
ployment. The  subject  of  nuclear  war, 
which  has  long  been  largely  off  limits, 
is  now  being  openly  discussed.  At  a 
time  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  proposed  by  the  administration 
includes  a  request  for  a  major  increase 
In  our  Nation's  supply  of  nuclear 
weapons,  I  believe  the  following  article 
points  out  clearly  that  there  is  much 
public  anxiety  about  nuclear  war.  At 
the  same  time,  it  makes  clear  that  the 
American  people  favor  a  strong  de- 
fense and  the  majority  favors  manda- 
tory national  service  to  keep  our 
Nation  secure. 

The  author  of  this  article,  "Dooms- 
day Logic  and  the  Draft,"  is  Daniel 
Yankelovich,  a  highly  respected  poll- 
ster. I  strongly  commend  this  article 
to  all  who  believe  we  must  have  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  that  nu- 
clear arms  are  not  the  answer. 

Doomsday  Logic  and  the  Draft 
(By  Daniel  Yankelovich) 

Public  anxiety  about  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  Is  running  high.  Our  surveys  show  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  (63  per- 
cent) fear  that  a  nuclear  war  may  start 
somewhere  in  the  world  In  the  next  five 
years.  And  a  Gallup  Poll  taken  in  June  1981 
reported  that  60  percent  of  the  public— up 
from  43  percent  in  the  early  1960s— now  be- 
lieves that  our  chances  of  surviving  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war  are  poor  indeed. 

In  this  mood  of  public  apprehenslveness. 
the  warnings  about  nuclear  overkill  by  elder 
sUtesmen  like  George  Kennan,  a  former 
ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  are  getting 
more  attention.  In  a  December  1981  Gallup 
Poll,  the  public  agreed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin— 76  percent  to  19  percent— with 
Kennan's  proposal  (first  offered  last  July) 
that  both  we  and  the  Soviets  simply  cut  our 
supply  of  atomic  weapons  in  half  as  an  im- 
mediate way  of  reversing  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

As  tension  with  the  Soviet  Union  grows, 
political  pressure  for  nuclear-disarmament 
negotiations  Is  almost  cerUin  to  build  in  the 
United  States,  as  It  already  has  In  Europe. 
But  whether  this  pressure  will  make  a  dif- 
ference or  will  ineffectually  play  itself  out 
depends  largely  on  how  the  public  responds 
to  a  difficult  but  crucial  test:  the  future  of 
the  military  draft. 

Though  the  connection  between  the  draft 
and  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  self-evi- 
dent, the  two  Issues  are  inexorably  linked  In 
a  set  of  assumptions  rarely  exposed  to 
public  debate  and  almost  never  examined  by 
those  who  advance  them— the  country's 
leading  defense  professionals. 

The  top  defense  planners  In  the  reagan 
Administration  are  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  military  threat  Is  both  real  and 
urgent.  Although  differences  exist  within 
this  group,  most  believe  that  the  Russians 
have  upgraded  their  strength  in  the  last 
decade  to  the  point  where  the  United  States 
may  be  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
acutely  aware  that  the  Russians  have  been 
able  to  maintain  and  deploy  a  formidable 
conventional  army— far  larger  than  ours— 
and  contend  that  In  part,  this  Is  possible  be- 
cause the  Communist  leaders  are  free  from 
any  need  to  answer  to  public  opinion. 
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Most  Important  as  far  as  the  draft  Is  con- 
cerned. Arnerican  millury  planners  assume 
that  our  own  leaders,  and  those  of  our 
allies,  lack  the  political  will  to  match  the 
Soviet  Union  in  conventional  forces.  Our 
kind  of  democratic  politics,  they  are  con- 
vinced, precludes  a  peacetime  draft  and  the 
intensive  training  and  systematic  recruit- 
ment that  would  permit  us  to  reach  rough 
parity  with  the  Russians  in  conventional 
armed  forces. 

The  awesome  corollary  of  this  belief  is 
that  national  security  must  therefore 
depend  almost  entirely  on  nuclear  strength. 
Given  the  Administration's  objective  of 
achieving  a  "margin  of  safety"  In  the  mili- 
tary balance,  these  strategists  argue,  the 
only  way  we  can  cancel  Soviet  superiority  in 
conventional  forces  is  with  nuclear  superior^ 
Ity. 

So  reasonable  and  straightforward  is  the 
logic  of  these  arguments  to  those  who  offer 
them  that  it  appears  to  blunt  their  horror 
of  nuclear  war.  Considering  the  enormity  of 
their  conclusion— that  the  security  of  the 
West  depends  entirely  on  amassing  a  larger 
and  larger  nuclear  arsenal— one  would  think 
that  our  defense  analysts  would  subject 
each  link  of  their  chain  of  reasoning  to 
brutal  testing,  searching  for  a  weakness  and 
an  alternate  path.  But  as  one  who  has  at- 
tended conferences  and  meetings  where  our 
officials  discuss  these  matters.  I  can  report 
that  I  have  rarely  heard  these  premises 
questioned.  Indeed,  defense  analysts  rarely 
make  their  political  assumptions  explicit. 
Rather,  they  take  them  for  granted,  and  in- 
stead focus  their  intelligence,  skill,  and 
energy  on  elaborating  logical  variations 
within  an  artificially  constrictive  set  of 
rules. 

Upon  close  scrutiny,  however,  this  logic  of 
doom  suffers  from  many  weak  premises.  For 
example,  Kennan  faults  our  professional 
planners  for  treating  nuclear  weapons  as  If 
they  were  merely  extensions  of  convention- 
al weapons.  He  argues  that  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  present  stock  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  either  side  is  sufficient  to  utterly  de- 
stroy the  other's  civilization  and  population. 
"There  can  be  no  excuse  on  the  part  of 
these  two  governments."  Kennan  says,  "for 
holding  poised  against  one  another  quanti- 
ties of  these  weapons  so  vastly  in  excess  of 
any  demonstrable  requirement. " 

When  it  comes  to  nuclear  weapons. 
Kennan  argues,  the  concept  of  relative  ad- 
vantage is  utterly  Illusory.  He  recalls  that 
"every  President  of  this  country  from 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  to  Jinuny  Carter  has 
tried  to  remind  us  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  victory  in  a  war  fought  with  such 
weapons. "  And  he  quotes  President  Reagan 
approvingly  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
would  "negotiate  as  long  as  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
point  where  neither  side  threatens  the  sur- 
vival of  the  other. "  But  Kennan  points  out 
that  under  Reagan's  stewardship  we  are 
moving  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  present  course 
"lies  ...  no  hope  at  all  " 

To  a  social  psychologist,  no  premise  seems 
weaker  than  the  one  that  assumes  that  re- 
sistance to  a  draft  is  so  deep-seated  as  to 
rule  out  a  strategy  of  strengthening  the 
numbers  and  caliber  of  our  conventional 
forces.  To  speak  plainly,  this  is  one  hell  of 
an  assumption  on  which  to  hang  the  fate  of 
the  nation. 

Any  analysis  of  public  attitudes  toward 
national  defense  quickly  reveals,  first,  that 
the  American  public  holds  a  view  of  its  own. 
one  that  is  distinctly  different  from  the 
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views  of  either  the  professional  defense 
community  or  the  advocates  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament, though  it  overlaps  with  both  po- 
sitions in  some  ways. 

In  agreement  with  the  defense  conununi- 
ty.  the  public  concurs  that  the  Soviet  threat 
is  real  and  that  the  Russians  understand 
and  respect  only  the  language  of  force.  The 
public  almost  universally  supports  the  idea 
that  our  defenses  must  be  strong  and  that 
achieving  such  strength  is  worth  consider- 
able sacrifice.  Counter  to  those  who  not 
only  oppose  nuclear  arms  but  armed  force 
in  general,  a  majority  of  citizens  resist  those 
strategies  that  are  based  on  unilateral  dlsar 
mament  or  on  any  other  approach  that  ap- 
pears to  weaken  the  United  SUtes  relative 
to  the  Soviets. 

In  opposition  to  the  defense  community, 
the  public  shares  with  such  groups  as  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibility  and  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  a  sense  of 
horror  about  the  use  of  nuclear  arms  and 
the  conviction  that  nothing  but  disaster  can 
follow  from  their  use.  It  reJecU  the  concept 
of  military  victory  through  nuclear  arms. 

The  second  clear  fact  about  public  opinion 
is  that  it  takes  a  positive  view  of  the  draft. 
Americans  have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
desirability  of  reviving  the  traditional  form 
of  military  draft,  but  a  clear-cut  majority 
supports  some  form  of  military  service  to  re- 
place the  present  voluntary  system. 

Survey  findings  help  to  clarify  this  impor- 
tant point.  A  recent  Harris  Poll  found  that 
by  60  percent  to  37  percent,  Americans 
favor  substituting  a  two-year  military  draft 
of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26 
for  the  present  system.  It  also  found  a  grow- 
ing concern  with  the  quality  of  our  volun- 
tary armed  forces.  Between  1978  and  1981. 
there  has  been  an  increase  from  56  percent 
to  66  percent  in  the  number  of  Americans 
who  agree  that  ■since  the  draft  was  ended, 
the  young  people  the  military  has  recruited 
on  a  voluntary  basis  have  mainly  been  those 
who  couldn't  get  jobs  elsewhere  and  have 
not  made  very  good  soldiers."  In  the  same 
period,  there  has  been  an  increase  from  76 
percent  to  84  percent  In  the  number  of 
people  who  agree  that  the  country  would  be 
"healthier"  if  it  had  "a  draft  under  which 
all  young  people  of  military  age  are  eligible 
to  be  called  up  for  a  two-year  i>erlod  so  that 
we  can  have  an  army  of  trained  civilians 
who  can  be  called  up  in  an  emergency." 

Oallup's  findings  on  support  for  a  draft 
show  greater  volatility  than  do  Harris's. 
Nonetheless.  Gallup's  surveys  over  the  last 
three  decades  have  consistently  shown  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  a  proposal  requiring  every  young  man 
18  and  older  to  give  one  year  of  service  to 
the  country  either  In  military  or  nonmlll- 
tary  work.  Moreover.  Gallup  reports  a  sharp 
rise  In  support  for  such  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram of  national  service  since  1979— in  two 
years  the  figures  have  gone  from  60  percent 
to  71  percent.  'The  current  figure. "  Gallup 
writes,  "is  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
1969.  when  these  measurements  began. " 

The  divisiveness  that  exists  in  public  atti- 
tudes towtu-d  the  draft  comes  from  the  split 
between  younger  and  older  Americans.  A 
Harris  survey  shows  that  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  two-to-one  overall  pattern  of 
support  for  the  draft  among  the  general 
public,  younger  Americans  (18  to  29  years 
old)  support  the  present  volunteer  system 
by  a  majority  of  54  percent  to  44  percent. 
Other  Gallup  findings  show  aun  even  sharper 
pattern  of  diffemece  between  young  and 
old,  with  18-  to  24-year-olds  opposing  the 
draft  by  more  than  a  two-to-one  margin  (67 
percent  to  27  percent). 
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It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  conclude 
from  these  findings  that  most  young  people 
automatically  oppose  all  forms  of  compulso- 
ry service.  For  example.  Gallup  finds  that 
the  group  of  18-  to  24-year-olds,  who  strong- 
ly oppose  reviving  the  old  military  draft, 
support,  by  a  58  percent  majority,  the  idea 
of  one  year  of  compulsory  national  service. 
(Among  all  citizens.  71  percent  support  It.) 
Moreover,  given  the  choice  between  military 
and  nonmllltary  duties  In  this  year  of  serv- 
ice, an  impressive  two  out  of  five  say  that 
they  would  choose  military  service. 

Harris  has  posed  a  somewhat  similar  ques- 
tion: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  Instead  of 
military  draft  all  young  men  between  18  and 
26  must  serve  two  years  In  service  for  their 
country,  Including  work  with  the  Peace 
Corps  overseas,  work  with  poverty  groups 
and  the  handicapped  at  home,  or  on  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  as  well  as  military  serv- 
ice. Each  young  man  would  have  to  serve 
one  year  In  the  military  and  the  other  year 
either  in  another  type  of  service  or  in  the 
military.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a 
plan  of  universal  service?" 

Here  again,  we  find  that  a  shift  from  the 
old-style  draft  to  a  new  concept  of  national 
service  that  includes  both  military  service 
and  some  choice  for  young  people  elimi- 
nates the  sharp  split  between  the  younger 
citizens  who  must  serve  and  the  older  citi- 
zens who  do  not  have  to  make  this  sacrifice. 
Approximately  65  percent  of  those  who  are 
30  and  older  favor  this  form  of  mixed  uni- 
versal service,  but  so  does  a  56  percent  ma- 
jority of  younger  people. 

Overall.  It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  want  the  United  States  to  be 
strong,  at  least  as  strong  as  the  Soviets,  if 
not  more  so.  and  that  to  a  large  majority  of 
young  and  old.  a  newly  fashioned  draft  in- 
volving military  and  nonmllltary  service  and 
a  degree  of  choice  is  a  serious  option. 

If  ever  an  Issue  were  meant  to  be  settled 
through  public  debate  and  discussion,  the 
question  of  how  best  to  defend  ourselves  in 
this  dangerous  world  Is  surely  the  leading 
candidate.  In  any  such  debate,  of  course,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  heritage  of  mistrust 
and  bitterness  left  over  form  Vietnam.  In 
that  era.  the  Selective  Service  symbolized 
both  a  war  that  many  young  people  in  par- 
ticular thought  should  not  have  been 
fought  at  all  and  a  system  of  military  re- 
cruitment that  yielded  to  privilege  and  sub- 
terfuge. 

Only  a  few  years  have  intervened  between 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  era  and  the  11th- 
hour  climate  of  the  1980s.  Many  young 
people  still  view  the  prospect  of  a  draft  as  a 
vehicle  to  protect  special  Interests  unrelated 
to  the  national  defense  (for  example,  oil 
companies'  Investments  In  the  Middle  East) 
rather  than  as  an  alternative  to  a  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Even  as  close  an  observer  of  national  de- 
fense matters  as  James  Fallows.  Washing- 
ton editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  who. 
though  reared  in  the  Vietnam  era.  con- 
cludes that  a  draft  Is  needed,  does  not  state 
the  most  compelling  case  for  It.  "The  real 
argument."  writes  Fallows  In  his  recent 
book.  National  Defense,  "is  that  the  mili- 
tary will  not  be  respected  and  decisions 
about  Its  use  will  not  be  democratically 
made  unless  every  class  In  the  nation  feels  It 
has  a  direct  stake  In  Its  performance. "  This 
is  a  g(x>d  argument,  but  it  is  not  the  real  ar- 
gument. The  real  argument,  whose  outcome 
may  determine  our  future,  is  that  a  draft 
may  be  the  only  practical  alternative  to  a 
nuclear  arms  race.« 
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FAMILY  OPPORTUNITIES  IN- 
CREASE BECAUSE  OF  NEW 
HOME  COMPUTERS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lately  I  have  been  learning  of  more 
and  more  faimilies  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  opportunities  of- 
fered by  home  computers. 

They  enjoy  the  convenience  of  work- 
ing at  home  and  avoiding  rush-hour 
traffic.  They  also  enjoy  being  able  to 
work  with  their  children  around  them 
all  day. 

I  want  to  share  one  news  story  with 
you  and  my  colleagues  that  tells  of 
home  learning  and  working  with  com- 
puters. It  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  January  U.  1982. 

The  article  follows: 

HoMK  IS  Whxrc  the  Heartiest  Work  is. 

Some  Firms  Discover 

(By  Michael  L.  MiUenson) 

Like  Dorothy  In  "The  Wizard  of  Oz."'  a 
growing  number  of  corporations  are  discov- 
ering there's  no  place  like  home— for  work, 
that  is. 

Companies  as  diverse  as  Control  Data 
Corp..  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  A 
Trust  Co.  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
South  Carolina  are  letting  some  employees 
do  their  jobs  at  home.  The  results  have 
been  pleasantly  positive:  Increased  produc- 
tivity, reduced  turnover  and  lowered  costs 
for  employee  and  employer. 

Not  every  job  can  be  done  away  from  the 
office,  and  not  every  individual  Is  suited  to 
the  special  demands  of  at-home  work  for 
adults.  But  the  advent  of  sophisticated  and 
relatively  inexpensive  telecommunications 
equipment  Is  making  "telecommuting" —set- 
ting up  an  electronic  connection  between 
office  and  home— a  real  possibility. 

"You're  talking  about  potentially  radical 
changes  In  the  workplace."  says  Margrethe 
Olson,  an  assistant  professor  at  New  York 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  who  has  studied  at-home 
work  programs. 

Radical  though  It  may  be,  there  are  those 
who  Insist  telecommuting  is  an  Idea  whose 
time  will  surely  come.  Chief  among  the  pro- 
ponents Is  author  Alvin  Toffler,  who  pre- 
dicted In  hU  1980  book.  "The  Third  Wave." 
that  one  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  1980's  would  be  the  shift  of  a 
large  number  of  jobs  out  of  the  factory  and 
office  and  into  the  home. 

The  home  was  where  most  work  was  done 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Toffler 
noted.  But  this  time,  he  said,  it  will  be  home 
that  Is  transformed  into  an  ""electric  cot- 
tage."  as  the  telecommunications  revolution 
makes  It  cheaper  to  stay  home  than  to  com- 
mute. 

Others  are  more  skeptical.  Including 
Olson.  ""Organizations  change  very  slowly." 
she  points  out. 

One  organization  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
that  change  is  computer  giant  Control  Data 
of  Minneapolis.  The  company  has  two  work- 
at-home  programs.  The  first  Is  for  handi- 
capped employees  and  teaches  them  how  to 
become  computer   programmers.   The   dis- 
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abled  employees  use  a  computerized  educa- 
tion program  from  Control  Data's  own 
Plato  terminal. 

The  second  program  is  a  look  at  ways  of 
structuring  the  workaday  world.  Sixty  Con- 
trol Data  employees,  ranging  from  secretar- 
ies to  managers,  have  been  working  full-  or 
part-time  from  their  homes  or  from  "satel- 
lite offices"  as  part  of  a  pilot  program  called 
"the  alternative  worksite." 

"We're  looking  at  the  program  as  the  type 
that  could  be  available  to  almost  any  type 
of  worker  except  on  an  assembly  line."  a 
company  spokesman  said.  "It  has  vast  po- 
tential." 

One  convert  is  Tom  Conroy.  51,  a  manager 
in  Control  Data's  office  technology  oper- 
ations. A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Conroy's 
bosses  granted  his  request  to  work  from 
home  one  or  two  days  a  week. 

'I  did  it  because  I  wanted  large  blocks  of 
uninterrupted  time,"'  explains  Conroy,  who 
lives  26  miles  from  Control  Data's  head- 
quarters. "You  can  get  it  at  the  office  by 
closing  your  door,  but  you  can't  control  it. 
The  phone  still  rings,  people  knock  at  the 
door,  they  will  schedule  you  for  meetings- 
normal  business  Interruptions." 

At  first,  Conroy  though  he'd  use  the  home 
time  for  important  writing  and  planning.  He 
brought  along  a  portable  computer  terminal 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  office  through 
"electronic  mall."  [Ironically,  the  terminal 
isn't  manufactured  by  Control  Data.  It's 
leased.] 

But  to  Conroy's  surprise,  he  began  to  find 
that,  "with  the  exception  of  face-to-face 
type  meetings.  I  can  do  most  any  of  my 
work  at  home." 

That  Includes  supervising  6  to  12  employ- 
ees under  him.  many  of  whom  also  work  at 
home  at  least  part-time.  But  he  acknowl- 
edges that  making  the  shift  required  a 
change  In  tactics  from  the  way  most  manag- 
ers do  their  jobs. 

"Our  normal  mode  of  supervision  might 
be  to  see  people,  and  If  they  look  busy,  they 
are  busy."  he  says.  "'Now,  you  have  to 
become  more  task  oriented.  You  give  people 
a  well-defined  task  to  do  with  a  deadline. 
After  that.  I  don't  really  care." 

Conroy  says  he's  found  his  own  pr(xluctlv- 
ity  has  Increased  considerably.  For  instance, 
with  "electronic  mall."  he  can  check  his 
computer  terminal  for  messages  or  plug  into 
office  communications  at  any  time  of  day. 

But.  he  emphasizes,  "you  don't  have  to 
have  expensive  terminals.  About  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  time,  I  don't  use  the  termi- 
nal." 

At  the  other  extreme  are  companies 
whose  at-home  workers  rely  completely  on 
computer  terminals.  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
of  South  Carolina  has  a  handful  of  employ- 
ees In  Columbia,  S.C.  who  "key  punch"  in- 
surance claims  at  home  through  a  connec- 
tion to  a  terminal  at  the  office. 

At  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  it 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  four  clerical  workers 
are  part  of  a  pilot  program  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  at-home  work. 

The  program  began  In  late  1978  when 
Continental  decided  it  could  "Up  a  new 
labor  source  of  people  who  want  to  work  for 
us  but  cant  leave  their  homes."  according 
to  Mary  McArthur.  a  bank  operations  offi- 
cer. 

"■E^^ery  company  is  having  trouble  getting 
good  secretaries,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
women  who  would  be  willing  to  work  if  they 
didn't  have  to  leave  their  homes. " 

The  Continental  program  began  wtth  two 
secretaries  from  the  typing  pool.  One  came 
back  to  the  bank  after  two  years  and  the 
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other  took  early  retirement.  A  new  crop  of 
recruits  soon  was  found.  They  type  dicta- 
tion and  transcribe  documents  from  dicta- 
phone-type recorders,  using  video  display 
terminals  connected  electronically  to  the 
bank. 

"It's  a  wonderful  program  for  working 
mothers  who  do  not  want  to  work  outside 
the  home."  says  Gladys  Giraldo.  26.  the 
mother  of  a  3Mi-year-old  son.  "I  wouldn't  be 
working  if  it  wasn't  for  this." 

Another  of  the  four  women  in  the  pro- 
gram is  equally  pleased. 

"The  biggest  advantage  is  probably  saving 
the  time  and  money  Id  have  to  use  to  go 
out  and  find  a  baby-sitter  and  take  the  baby 
to  the  sitter  all  the  time."  says  Donna  Puc- 
cini of  Arlington  HelghU.  27.  with  a  2-year- 
old  daughter. 

There's  also  the  savings  that  comes  from 
not  needing  an  extensive  wardrobe  for  work, 
she  notes.  "Sometimes  I've  even  sUyed  In 
my  robe  typing  until  10  in  the  morning  until 
I  feel  like  changing. " 

The  bank  requires  that  the  women  be  at 
work  from  9  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  and  from  2 
p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  At  the  end  of  the  day. 
there  given  another  three  hours  of  work 
that  they  are  expected  to  finish  before  the 
start  of  the  next  business  day. 

"Donna  gets  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  to  do 
it."  McArthur  says.  "She  prefers  to  spend 
her  evenings  with  her  family  and  says  she's 
at  her  best  at  4  a.m." 

ContlnenUl  plans  to  evaluate  the  pilot 
program  and  make  a  decision  on  whether  to 
proceed  in  March.  So  far.  the  bank  esti- 
mates it  has  spent  an  extra  $30,000  on 
equipment  for  the  program.  It  has  no  esti- 
mate of  other  costs. 

Though  McArthur  says  she's  pleased  with 
what  she's  seen.  Continentals  slow  ap- 
proach is  typical  of  most  companies.  Olson 
says  only  a  handful  of  companies  have 
work-at-home  pilot  programs,  although 
"there  are  a  lot  interested  and  starting  to 
think  about  It."  They  include  Aetna  Life 
and  Casualty  Cos..  Hartford,  and  the  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Bank,  New  York. 

Some  companies  are  using  at-home  work- 
ers for  specialized  situations,  such  as  com- 
puter programming.  FMC  Corp.  In  Chicago 
has  seven  programmers  with  terminals  in 
their  homes,  ready  to  provide  24-hour  trou- 
ble-shooting service  for  customers  of  the 
manufacturing  systems  division.  A  program- 
mer can  talk  to  an  FMC  central  computer 
with  his  terminal,  diagnosing  difficulties. 

For  now,  companies  are  just  beginning  to 
cope  with  the  social  implications  of  a  decen- 
tralized workplace,  such  as  legal  problems, 
how  to  promote  individuals  who  are  at 
home  and  the  effect  on  corporate  loyalty. 

The  idea  of  the  electronic  cottage  is  In- 
triguing, Olson  said,  but  at  the  moment. 
"There's  a  little  less  than  meets  the  eye.  "• 
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thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  dredged 
material  into  an  area  which  the  corps 
itself  calls  the  most  productive  lobster 
fishery  in  the  entire  sound. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  decision  to 
allow  the  dumping  was  a  hasty  one 
and  that  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  action 
were  not  fully  addressed.  For  example, 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the 
heavy  metals  of  the  dredge  spoils  will 
not  flow  toward  and  contaminate  the 
active  fishery  areas  nearby^^Ptirther- 
more.  the  corps  asserts  that  "dis- 
charge of  dredged  material  would  bury 
and  for  the  most  part  destroy  orga- 
nisms, fish  and  lobsters  which  are 
within  the  discharge  area. '  We  cannot 
simply  ignore  these  effects  for  the 
convenience  of  disposers  of  dredge 
spoils. 

It  is,  furthermore,  imprudent  for  the 
corps  to  permit  dumping  like  this  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  before  examining  the 
long-range  disposal  needs  involving 
the  entire  Long  Island  Sound.  Such  a 
long-range  plan  would  evaluate  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  dumping  at  se- 
lected sites  in  the  sound  over  10  to  20 
years  and  adopt  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement approach  toward  responsible 
use  of  this  valuable  water  resource. 

I,  therefore,  must  request  that  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  refuse 
to  allow  any  dumping  in  western  Long 
Island  Sound  until  it  has  completed  a 
long-range  plan  and  a  more  thorough 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  dump- 
ing on  Long  Island's  vital  fishing  in- 
dustry. The  economic  interests  of 
Long  Island  fishermen  and  the  envi- 
ronmental concerns  of  all  Long  Island- 
ers demand  that  Long  Island  Sound  be 
considered  much  more  than  simply  a 
convenient  dumpsite.« 


CORPS  MUST  STOP  DUMPING  IN 
WESTERN  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  SHORT- 
TIME  COMPENSATION:  ALTER- 
NATIVE TO  LAYOFFS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
made  the  regrettable  decision  to  allow 
the  dumping  of  dredge  spoils  in  west- 
em  Long  Island  Sound.  Beginning  to- 
morrow, disposers  will  be  able  to  dump 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  April  I  introduced  H.R.  3005.  the 
Short-Time  Compensation  Act  of  1981. 
Since  then  bipartisan  cosponsors 
climbed  aboard,  employer  groups  took 
interest  and  the  AFL-CIO  endorsed 
the  idea  during  its  executive  meeting 
in  August.  They  all  made  good  sugges- 
tions to  improve  the  original  bill.  I 
took  their  suggestions  and  included 
them  in  a  new  bill,  which  I  introduce 
today. 

For  those  still  unfamiliar  with  the 
concept  of  short-time  compensation 
(STC).  let  me  review  it.  Say  an  em- 
ployer faces  a  temporary  slump  in  the 
market  and  must  lay  off  20  employees 
out  of  100.  Rather  than  completely  lay 
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off  those  20.  the  employer  could,  by 
using  an  employer-designed,  union-ap- 
proved, work-sharing  plan,  reduce  the 
workweek  for  all  100  employees  by  20 
percent.  They  would  then  be  eligible 
to  collect  UI  benefits  for  the  hours  per 
week  they  did  not  work.  The  total 
weekly  earnings  would  approximate  90 
percent  of  their  regular  weekly  take- 
home  pay.  Health  and  most  other  ben- 
efits would  remain  intact.  My  bill  en- 
courages this  idea  by  allowing  States 
to  permit  this  partial  unemployment 
compensation,  something  States,  by 
law.  are  unable  to  do. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  makes 
three  major  improvements  to  the 
original  H.R.  3005.  First,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  is  called  upon  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  program, 
must  now  consult  with  employer 
groups  and  unions  to  determine  how 
the  evaluation  will  be  done  and  what 
will  be  looked  at.  Second.  I  eliminated 
a  Federal  demonstration  project  to 
allow  maximum  State  freedom  to  de- 
velop their  own  short-time  compensa- 
tion programs.  Because  there  is  no 
demonstration  project.  I  also  withdrew 
the  $10  million  appropriation  the 
original  bill  allowed  for. 

These  improvements  make  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill  more  attractive.  The 
benefit  to  workers  is  obvious.  It  pre- 
serves their  jobs.  It  prevents  the  trau- 
matic experience  of  being  laid  off  and 
faced  with  domestic  financial  obliga- 
tions. It  also  alleviates  the  "last-hired, 
first-fired"  employment  problem.  This 
is  good  not  only  for  the  worker  but  for 
the  local  economy  as  well. 

Elmployers.  using  short-time  com- 
pensation, find  a  better  way  to  survive 
slack  periods  in  the  market.  Revised 
production  schedules  and  bumping 
procedures  often  mean  significant  re- 
ductions in  productivity.  Rehiring  and 
retraining  costs  when  business  picks 
up  again  provide  further  employer 
headaches,  especially  in  high  technol- 
ogy industries.  Although  the  employer 
still  pays  fringe  benefit  costs  for  the 
entire  work  force,  STC  in  the  long  run 
is  less  expensive  and  promotes  higher 
productivity. 

The  legislation  also  benefits  unions. 
A  number  of  unions  already  have 
work-sharing  provisions  in  their  con- 
tracts but  because  of  State  law,  cannot 
receive  compensation  for  partial  un- 
employment. STC  also  has  potential 
for  improving  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. This  has  been  shown  in  a  Cali- 
fornia-run STC  program.  Under  my 
legislation,  no  STC  plan  may  be  used 
by  the  employer  unless  the  appropri- 
ate union  agrees  to  the  conditions. 
Such  discussions  promote  cooperation, 
not  confrontation,  when  layoffs 
threaten. 

My  bill  is  also  designed  to  protect 
the  solvency  of  the  UI  trust  fund  that 
each  State  keeps.  To  prevent  fraud, 
employers  will  be  required  to  certify 
that  the  use  of  STC  is  in  lieu  of  an 
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equivalent  number  of  hours  of  full- 
time  layoffs.  Moreover,  employers  who 
use  STC  will  be  required  to  finance 
the  STC  benefits.  Those  who  maintain 
a  negative  balance  unemployment  in- 
surance account  with  the  State  em- 
ployment office  can  be  charged  a 
surtax  or  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
trust  fund  for  their  utilization  of  STC. 

Short-time  compensation  is  not  an 
untested,  fly-by-night  scheme  thought 
up  by  mad  social  scientists.  It  has  been 
used  for  decades  in  Western  Europe  as 
an  important  tool  to  combat  layoffs. 
In  the  last  recession,  more  than 
770,000  German  workers  received  par- 
tial compensation,  thereby  reducing 
the  German  unemployment  raie  1  per- 
cent. 

In  this  country,  several  States  have 
become  interested  in  the  idea  after 
1978,  when  California  began  their  ver- 
sion of  short-time  compensation.  Their 
legislation  was  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  William  Greene,  chairman 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commit- 
tee, in  the  aftermath  of  proposition 
13's  passage.  Two  years  ago  the  pro- 
gram was  extended  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Other  States  have  become  interested 
in  STC.  Arizona  and  Oregon  recently 
passed  STC  legislation.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island.  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Maine  are  also  kicking  around 
the  idea.  Since  some  States  are  inter- 
ested in  the  idea  independently, 
people  may  ask  why  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed  at  all.  Congress  should 
be  concerned  about  unemployment, 
which  is  a  problem  national  in  scope. 
It  must  not  expect  the  States  to  solve 
weighty  national  economic  problems. 
Ideally,  the  Federal  Government 
should  work  with  the  States,  to  help 
them  experiment  with  different  ways 
to  solve  problems,  and  to  evaluate 
these  experiments  for  future  national 
economic  policymaking.  The  Short- 
Time  Compensation  Act  of  1981  seeks 
to  promote  cooperative  federalism  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
cyclical  unemployment.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  DUMPING  OP 
DREDGED  SPOIL  IN  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

or  IfCW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  state  my  profound  oppositon 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
recent  decision  to  allow  dumping  of 
dredged  spoil  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

Long  Island  Sound  is  a  precious  re- 
source, and  its  value  to  fishermen, 
recreation  lovers  and  future  genera- 
tions must  not  be  jeopardized  by  envi- 
ronmentally insensitive  decree. 
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I  urge  the  corps  to  give  greater  con- 
sideration to  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  dumping,  and  to  thorough- 
ly reexamine  the  risks  of  said  dumping 
as  described  in  the  environmental 
impact  statement.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  126  member  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs  I  had  the  high  privilege 
and  distinct  personal  honor  to  attend 
a  St.  Patrick's  Day  luncheon  at  the 
White  House.  The  luncheon  was  in 
honor  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  Charles 
Haughey. 

In  the  course  of  the  luncheon,  the 
Prime  Minister  delivered  a  most  signif- 
icant speech  which  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  the  ongoing  trou- 
ble in  Northern  Ireland.  I  view  his 
statement  to  be  the  most  important 
made  by  a  leader  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment in  the  13  years  that  I  have  been 
involved  with  the  issue. 

Prime  Minister  Haughey  clearly  pre- 
sented a  challenge  to  President 
Reagan  for  our  Nation  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  process  which 
will  lead  to  the  end  of  the  partition  of 
the  island  of  Ireland  and  the  eventual 
unification  of  the  two  entities. 

President  Reagan  in  both  his  1981 
and  1982  St.  Patrick's  Day  messages 
has  shown  great  sensitivity  about  the 
Northern  Ireland  problem.  I  heartily 
endorse  his  recommendation  for  great- 
er U.S.  commercial  involvement  in  the 
North.  Ulster's  economic  problems  are 
severe  and  must  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern not  only  to  the  United  States  but 
to  all  of  Western  Europe.  While  the 
President's  record  is  noteworthy— I 
hope  he  will  seriously  consider  the 
challenge  presented  by  Prime  Minister 
Haughey. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  Mr. 
Oilman,  I  wish  to  insert  that  portion 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  that 
focused  on  Northern  Ireland. 

A  greater  part  of  the  Island  of  Ireland 
today  has  become  a  modem  state  where  all 
are  free  and  equal  before  the  law.  where 
bigotry  and  discrimination  have  faded  away 
and  sectarianism  holds  no  place  In  our  laws, 
our  Constitution,  or  our  daily  lives. 

And  In  speaking  of  these  things  to  Ameri- 
cans. I  know  the  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing they  will  evoke.  For  no  man  can  speak 
of  freedom  and  equality  to  Americans  with- 
out striking  chords.  Of  the  lamps  burning  in 
the  belfries  of  New  England,  of  those  farm- 
ers that  stood  by  the  bridge  at  Concord,  or 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND 
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of  the  great  document  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  composed  In  Philadelphia.  But 
there's  one  thing  the  Irish  have  not  yet 
achieved  and  of  which  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded everywhere  we  go  in  this  great  cap- 
ital city  where  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  his  struggle  to  save  the  American 
union  and  to  avoid  the  partition  of  his  coun- 
try are  so  beautifully  and  so  splendidly  com- 
memorated. 

Whereas  Lincoln  sought  to  prevent  the 
partition  of  his  country,  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  partition  of  ours.  And 
the  obstacles  to  that  goal  are  In  part  the  age 
old  ones  which  so  nearly  sundered  the 
young  United  States— misunderstanding,  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  suspicion  and  fear. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  overcoming 
these  obstacles— to  further  the  reconcile- 
ment of  the  two  great  traditions  of  our 
Island,  given  to  that  end  any  pledge  that 
may  result,  any  guarantee  that  may  be 
thought  necessary  and  to  making  unassail- 
able constitutional  arrangements  for  those 
in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  who  may 
feel  a  special  need  for  such  provisions. 

Irish  people  everywhere  yearn  for  that 
day  when  their  country  will  finally  find 
peace  and  Justice  in  unity  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  In  their  land,  will  create  a  shining  city 
on  a  hill. 

With  the  good  will  of  that  worldwide  Irish 
spiritual  empire  which  Is  stronger  here  In 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  than  any- 
where else,  the  Irish  government  will  do  all 
we  can  through  the  Anglo-Irish  process  or 
any  other  forum  to  achieve  that  historic 
purpose. 

In  the  noble  words  of  Lincoln's  second  In- 
augural address.  inscrit>ed  on  the  walls  of 
his  beautiful  memorial  In  this  city,  that 
what  we  are  engaged  upon  is  to  "bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds."  Countless  millions  of 
ordinary  Irishmen  and  women  have  by  their 
labor  and  their  sacrifice  contributed  to  the 
power  and  the  stature  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can republic  and  in  their  name  I  look  confi- 
dently for  suppori  and  encouragement  for 
our  endeavors  in  Ireland  today. 

Ireland  holds  a  special  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  millions  of  Americans.  And  it  Is  my 
hope  that  that  feeling  will  inform  American 
policy  and  actions  and  insure  that  the  en- 
couragement of  Irish  unity  ranks  high 
among  her  International  objectives.  There  is 
much  to  be  done.  And  the  first  thing  is  that 
Britain  be  encouraged  to  seek,  more  posi- 
tively and  persuade  more  actively,  a  change 
In  attitudes  and  outlooks  which  would  pave 
the  way  for  unity,  and  so  enable  her  final 
withdrawal  from  Ireland  to  take  place  with 
honor  and  dignity. 

We.  In  Ireland,  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
your  regard  for  our  country  is  no  mere  sen- 
timental attachment  to  your  Irish  roots. 
But  that  you  have  a  sympathetic  and  con- 
cerned Interest  in  Ireland  and  in  her  prob- 
lems. This  is  hardly  surprising  in  one  whose 
ancestors  played  their  own  part  in  Ireland's 
history.  The  Reagans  were,  and  I  quote 
from  their  motto.  'The  defenders  of  the 
hills. "  And  for  more  than  seven  centuries, 
against  all  comers,  they  held  the  only  pass 
through  their  territory  of  Y  Regan  in  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mts.  They  held  It  against 
friend  and  foe.  And  the  English,  at  one 
stage  in  their  long  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  conquer  our  country,  paid  the  O'Reagans 
a  great  compliment.  Their  commanders,  me- 
thodical men.  prepared  and  sent  to  London, 
maps  on  which  were  marked  the  names  of 
the  most  redoubtable  Irish  chieftans.  those 
from  whom  the  strongest  resistance  was  to 
be  expected.  I  have  brought  with  me  such  a 
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map.  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  showing  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mts.  and  the 
unconquered  territory  of  the  O'Reagans.  I 
present  It  to  you,  Ronald  Reagan,  defender 
of  the  hills.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  friend  of  Ireland.* 


TERRORISM  AT  HOME 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
acts  of  terrorism  have  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  most 
part,  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  involved  and  although  our  people 
did  not  condone  these  acts,  neither  did 
we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  worrying 
about  them. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  acts  of 
terrorism,  which  threaten  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  the  general  well-being  of  our 
Nation,  are  now  creeping  into  our 
cities.  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  recognize  the  serious 
threat  that  the  United  States  faces 
from  these  acts  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  imperative 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  under- 
stand that  we  are  no  longer  immune 
from  these  acts.  The  facts,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, speak  for  themselves.  We  are  aware 
of  the  facts,  now  we  must  begin  a  con- 
centrated drive  to  halt  any  more  acts 
of  terrorism  before  they  start. 

The  Turkish  Consul  General,  Kemal 
Arikan,  was  gunned  down  in  cold  blood 
on  January  28  while  driving  to  his 
office  in  Los  Angeles.  A  terrorist  group 
calling  itself  the  Justice  Commandos 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  assassination.  Mr. 
Arikan  is  not  the  first  Turkish  diplo- 
mat to  meet  such  a  fate.  Since  1973. 
when  the  Armenian  terrorist  cam- 
paign began,  20  Turkish  diplomats  or 
members  of  their  immediate  families 
have  been  slain,  3  on  American  soil. 

In  past  months,  Turkish  diplomatic 
missions  in  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  have  been  bombed  and  inno- 
cent bystanders  injured.  Threats  and 
violence  have  prompted  last-minute 
cancellations  of  performances  by  the 
Turkish  State  Folk  Dance  Troupe  on 
order  of  public  officials  in  California 
after  the  troupe  had  traveled  8,000 
miles  to  perform  as  official  guests  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Two  groups  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  attacks  against  Turkish 
diplomats,  the  Justice  Commandos 
and  the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the 
Liberation  of  Armenia  (AS ALA).  The 
ASALA  is  one  of  the  world's  newer 
and  more  "efficient"  terrorist  move- 
ments. It  operates  in  a  dozen  coun- 
tries, and  is  believed  to  be  headquar- 
tered in  Beirut.  This  organization  is 
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Marxist  led  and  has  strong  ties  to  the 
Popular  FYont  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PLEP).  the  Marxist  group 
that  has  pioneered  new  forms  of  inter- 
national terror. 

Mr.  Speaker,  broad  public  indigna- 
tion is  an  important  factor  for  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  wave  of  terrorist 
violence  to  an  end  in  our  country.  Our 
role,  as  Members  of  Congress,  could 
well  be  in  this  case  to  act  as  educa- 
tors—we can  tell  the  public  the  dan- 
gers of  terrorism  and  we  can  help 
bring  about  a  new  climate  of  aroused 
public  opinion.  It  is  imperative  that 
Americans  be  made  aware  of  the 
threat  to  their  country  posed  by  these 
terrorists.* 


REAUTHORIZE  DIPLOMATS  PRO- 
TECTION IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  New  York  (Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  MoLiNARi)  I  am  introducing  H.R. 
5888.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  protection 
of  diplomats  in  the  United  States.  In 
1975.  Congress  recognized  the  extraor- 
dinary costs  borne  by  New  York  City 
in  protecting  the  35.000  members  of 
the  United  Nations'  diplomatic  com- 
munity. Recognition  led  to  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  94-196  which  set  forth 
strict  and  limited  conditions  under 
which  the  city  could  seek  reimburse- 
ment for  certain  expenses.  Only  "ex- 
traordinary protective  needs"  associat- 
ed with  a  visit  by  a  foreign  dignitary 
such  as  the  Pope,  or  at  a  permanent 
U.N.  mission,  are  covered  by  this  law. 
Protection  of  the  United  Nations 
building,  the  city's  many  embassies, 
and  the  United  States  mission  to  the 
U.N.  are  not  paid  for  under  Public  Law 
94-196.  The  frequent  and  often  tem- 
pestuous demonstrations  in  front  of 
the  U.N.  building  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  peaceful  and  legitimate 
demonstrations  by  the  efforts  of  New 
York  City  police.  All  of  these  daily  ef- 
forts are  paid  for  by  the  city. 

To  pay  for  extraordinary  needs, 
Congress  authorized  an  annual  sum  of 
$3.5  million.  This  was  insufficient  to 
reimburse  New  York  City  for  allow- 
able expenses  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning. By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
New  York  will  have  accumulated  $18 
million  in  uncollected,  reimbursable 
expenses.  Although  New  York's  ex- 
penses under  the  law  are  estimated  at 
$6  million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  only  $1 
million.  This  would  leave  the  Federal 
Government  $23.4  million  behind  in 
payments  to  the  city  with  little  hope 
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of  meeting  its  commitments  in  the 
future.  H.R.  5888  would  raise  the  $3.5 
million  authorization  to  $15  million. 
With  one  exception,  no  change  would 
be  made  in  the  limitations  of  what 
items  constitute  reimbursable  ex- 
penses. This  bill  merely  removes  the 
hypocrisy  of  Congress  recognizing  a  le- 
gitimate and  necessary  Federal  ex- 
pense but  not  paying  for  it. 

The  single  change  in  the  definition 
of  reimbursable  expenses  is  a  minor 
one.  Since  1980,  Congress  has  included 
in  its  annual  appropriations  the  clari- 
fication that  security  for  motorcades  is 
an  allowable  expense.  H.R.  5888  would 
make  this  clarification  permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  ter- 
rorism around  the  world  Is  on  the  rise. 
New  York  City  has  not  been  spared 
from    this    tragedy.    Since    December 

1979,  there  have  been  18  bombings 
aimed  at  diplomats  and  diplomatic 
buildings  in  New  York.  In  the  fall  of 

1980.  a  Cuban  diplomat  became  the 
first  diplomat  killed  in  New  York  since 
the  U.N.  headquarters  was  located  in 
the  city.  The  city  police  department 
had  to  maintain  fixed  sentinel  posts  at 
54  diplomatic  missions  during  all  or 
part  of  1981.  Yet  more  now  than  ever 
before,  peaceful  means  must  be  sought 
to  solve  international  disputes.  The 
continued  personal  visits  of  foreign 
diplomats  and  dignitaries  is  vital  if 
peaceful  discussions  are  to  succeed. 
Just  as  we  expect  other  nations  to  pro- 
tect our  Ambassadors,  so  must  we  be 
willing  to  provide  their  diplomats  with 
freedom  from  terrorist  acts. 

On  a  cost-benefit  basis  this  law  will 
save  the  American  taxpayer  money. 
Public  Law  94-196  requires  Federal 
protection  of  diplomats.  The  use  of 
New  York  City  police  instead  of  the 
Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division  is 
only  done  to  lower  costs.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimated  several  years 
ago  that  dispatching  a  member  of  the 
Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division 
from  Washington  to  New  York  would 
cost  twice  as  much  as  having  a  New 
York  City  police  officer  do  the  same 
Job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
of  H.R.  5888  in  the  RscoRO  for  my 
fellow  Members  to  study.  I  hope  they 
will  recognize  its  merits  and  support 
this  measure. 

H.R.  5883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  208(a)  of  title  3.  IJnlted  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  including  those 
utilized  to  provide  protection  for  motor- 
cades and  at  places  associated  with  a  visit 
qualifying  under  section  202(7)." 

(b)  Section  208(b)  of  title  3.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■$3,500,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$15.000,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1982.« 
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LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  DUMPING 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  new  york 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  an- 
nounced that  it  plans  to  dump  poten- 
tially hazardous,  toxic  waste  into  the 
western  portion  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound.  Past  dumpings  have  contained 
heavy  metal  pollution,  petrochemical 
wastes,  arsenic,  and  mercury.  This  de- 
cision by  the  engineers  poses  a  direct 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Long  Island.  Connecticut,  ahd  the 
surrounding  area  of  New  York.  It 
threatens  to  pollute  recreational 
waters  and  to  damage  or  destroy  the 
valuable  offshore  shellflshing  industry 
in  that  area  off  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island. 

I  have  contacted  President  Reagan 
and  protested  to  Secretary  Watt  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  this  ir- 
responsible decision.  The  only  reason 
that  this  offshore  site  is  being  used  is 
to  save  money.  But  this  is  a  false  econ- 
omy. The  potential  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  potential  loss  of 
Jobs  In  the  fishing  industry  offset  any 
short-term  gains.  I  urge  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  care  about  the  environ- 
ment and  who  care  about  Jobs  for 
Americans  to  Join  me  in  a  formal  pro- 
test of  this  tragic  mistake.* 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

or  HtW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gressional interest  in  export  trading 
company  legislation  is  growing  dally  as 
more  Members  recognize  the  potential 
benefits  of  permitting  U.S.  trading 
companies  to  compete  on  a  more  equal 
basis  with  the  operations  of  foreign 
traders.  Export  trading  companies  will 
provide  a  broad  range  of  services  to 
both  large  and  small  businesses:  they 
have  the  capability  of  operating 
throughout  the  world,  using  their  far 
flung  network  to  match  American 
manufacturers  with  a  wide  variety  of 
buyers;  and  they  can  facilitate  financ- 
ing for  firms  which  cannot  afford  to 
extend  credit  to  foreign  customers. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  learning  more 
about  the  Export  Trading  Companies 
Act.  They  have  asked  for  specific  in- 
formation on  the  potential  contribu- 
tions of  export  trading  companies  to 
U.S.  exports  and  our  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  Commerce  Department  re- 
cently completed  a  brief  review  of  the 
legislation,    including   its   background 
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and  status.  I  commend  this  study, 
which  is  reprinted  below,  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
trade  issues.  In  particular.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  estimates  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  create  at 
least  280.000  to  340.000  Jobs  nation- 
wide. For  this  alone,  it  is  worthy  of 
our  prompt  consideration. 

Export  Trading  Companies 

PURPOSE  or  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  In- 
crease U.S.  exports  through  the  formation 
of  export  trading  companies  which  would 
serve  as  export  intermediaries  for  U.S.  com- 
panies. Presently,  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
and  medium-sized  companies  produce  goods 
and  services  which  are  competitive  overseas. 
These  companies  have  not  entered  the  for- 
eign markets  in  large  part  because  of  their 
unfamlliartty  with  foreign  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  laws,  and  the  tremendous  costs 
and  risks  Involved  In  developing  overseas 
markets. 

Export  trading  companies  can  tap  this  po- 
tential export  resource  by  providing  the  full 
range  of  export  services  and  functions  to 
these  companies.  By  diversifying  trade  risks 
and  achieving  economies  of  scale  In  export 
trade  services,  export  trading  companies  can 
serve  as  the  Ideal  Intermediaries  to  facilitate 
these  exports. 

Bank  participation  In  export  trading  com- 
panies can  provide  the  financial  resources 
and  expertise  that  will  be  essential  Ingredi- 
ents to  the  success  of  export  trading  compa- 
nies. Ctovemment  regulation,  however,  pres- 
ently excludes  U.S.  banks  from  offering 
most  export  services.  In  addition,  antitrust 
uncertainties  deter  U.S.  companies  from  co- 
operating In  their  export  activities. 

This  legislation  would  allow  bank  partici- 
pation In  and  ownership  of  export  trading 
companies  under  strictly  regulated  condi- 
tions. It  would  also  amend  the  Webb-Pomer- 
ene  Act  by  extending  its  application  to  the 
export  of  services  as  well  as  goods,  and  by 
providing  for  a  pre-clearance  certification 
pr(x:ess  to  ensure  that  specified  activities 
and  methods  of  operation  are  not  In  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  addition;  the  bill  dIrecU  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  provide  loan  guarantees  to 
export  trading  companies  when  the  private 
credit  market  Is  Inadequate,  and  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  promote  the 
formation  and  operation  of  export  trading 
companies. 

PROPOSED  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES  ACT 
PACT  SHEET 

/.  Summary 

The  Export  Trading  Company  legislation 
supported  by  the  Reagan  Administration  Is 
the  first  legislation  In  over  a  decade  aimed 
at  giving  American  business  major  new  tools 
to  penetrate  and  expand  export  markets 
abroad.  In  addition  to  helping  seasoned  ex- 
porters to  do  even  better,  we  expect  that  It 
win  encourage  many  small  and  medium- 
sized  firms  to  enter  the  export  market  for 
the  first  time. 

Export  trading  companies  will  combine 
the  products,  skills  and  resources  of  several 
U.S.  companies  to  enhance  their  own  capa- 
bilities and  those  of  their  clients.  The  legis- 
lation Is  designed  to  attract  producers  of 
goods  and  services,  banks,  export  manage- 
ment companies,  freight  forwarders  and 
other  export  service  businesses  Into  an  ef- 
fective joint  effort  to  exploit  foreign  mar- 
kets. They  may  do  this  either  to  export 
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their  own  products  or  to  act  as  a  'one-stop" 
service  for  unrelated  clients. 

The  legislation  would  (1)  permit  banks  to 
take  limited  ownership  interests  in  an  ETC 
and  (2)  allow  ETCs  to  apply  for  an  antitrust 
certification  pre-clearance,  giving  greater  as- 
surance   their   activities    would    not    make 
them  liable  to  antitrust  action.  The  Com- 
merce  Department   would   administer   the 
certification   process   in   consultation   with 
the  antitrust  enforcement  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  would  have  a  promo- 
tional and  matchmaking  role  in  fostering 
the  formation  of  export  trading  companies. 
//.  Background 
The  concept  of  the  export  trading  compa- 
ny legislation  grew  out  of  hearings  on  U.S 
export  policy  held  in  1978  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  In  1980,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  several  export  trading 
company  proposals.  Japan  and  other  major 
trading  countries  have  fostered  trading  com- 
panies, while  U.S.  companies  are  thwarted 
by  antitrust  laws  and  financial  intricacies. 
The  Senate  passed  an  export  trading  com- 
pany  bill   In  September   1980,   but   In  the 
House,  no  bill  reached  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration. 

Early  in  the  97th  Congress.  Senator  John 
Heinz  (R-Pa.)  introduced  a  new  bill.  S.  144. 
which  was  nearly  Identical  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  from  the  previous  Congress. 
After  careful  evaluation  of  the  export  trad- 
ing company  concept  and  legislative  propos- 
als, the  Reagan  Administration  concluded 
that  the  legislation  offered  Important  po- 
tential for  Increasing  U.S.  exports,  and  by 
its  strong  support,  gave  new  impetus  for 
early  enactment. 

The  principal  bills  the  Administration 
supports  are:  (1)  S.  734.  the  successor  bill  to 
S.  144.  which  the  Senate  passed  April  8  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  (2)  H.R.  1648.  intro- 
duced by  RepresenUtlve  John  LaFalce  (D- 
NY),  which  Is  identical  to  S.  144. 

///.  Trade  reasons  for  export  trading 
companies 
Since  1970.  the  U.S.  share  of  total  world 
exports  has  declined  from  15  percent  to  12 
percent.  This  represents  a  cumulative  loss 
of  $73  billion.  Our  competitors  have  main- 
tained or  Increased  their  shares. 

Our  share  of  world  Industrial  trade  since 
1970  has  dropped  from  21  percent  to  17.4 
percent,  representing  a  loss  of  $26  billion. 

Double-digit  inflation  In  the  past  few 
years  creates  a  deceptive  Impression  of  a 
large  Increase  In  U.S.  trade.  Real  dollar  in- 
creases are  moderate,  and  we  continue  to 
run  a  deficit  In  our  balance  of  paymenU. 

Our  cumulative  trade  deficit  over  the  past 
five  years  Is  $100  billion.  In  1980.  our  trade 
deficit  was  $24  billion. 

Two-thirds  of  Japans  exports  are  handled 
by  trading  companies.  Japan  Is  not  alone 
among  our  Industrialized  trading  partners  in 
making  use  of  specialized  export  entitles. 
West  Germany.  Prance,  and  Hong  Kong  do 
likewise. 

The  major  share  of  U.S.  exports  comes 
from  large  firms.  Only  one  percent  of  U.S. 
firms  account  for  80  percent  of  U.S.  exports. 
We  need  a  mechanism  to  stimulate  and 
train  our  smaller  firms  In  the  export  skills 
their  foreign  competitors  have  learned.  The 
Administration  strongly  supports  the  export 
trading  company  legislation  to  help  our 
small  and  medium-sized  firms  expand  their 
markeU  by  exporting. 
IV.  What  is  an  export  trading  company? 
Under  the  Act.  an  export  trading  company 
Is  a  company  organized  and  operated  prlncl- 
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pally  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1)  exporting  goods 
and  services,  and  (2)  providing  export-relat- 
ed services  to  other  companies  unrelated  to 
the  export  trading  company.  This  simple 
definition  Is  intended  to  allow  U.S.  compa- 
nies great  freedom  to  form  export  trading 
companies  which  will  best  serve  their  needs. 
In  addition  to  exporting  products  and  serv- 
ices of  their  member  companies,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  ETCs  will  provide  export-related 
services  to  companies  which  are  not  ETTC 
members,  and  thereby  help  these  unrelated 
or  unaffiliated  companies  Increase  their  ex- 
ports. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  antitrust  certi- 
fication for  export  trading  associations 
(ETAs).  The  major  difference  between  an 
ETC  and  an  ETA  Is  that  an  ETA  must  be 
engaged  solely  In  the  export  of  goods  and 
services,  whereas  ETCs  are  to  be  organized 
principally  for  exporting  goods  and  services 
and  to  provide  export  facilitating  services  to 
unrelated  clients. 

V.  Summary  of  legislative  provisions 

Export  Intermediaries,  of  which  an  export 
trading  company  is  an  example,  already 
exist.  Webb-Pomerene  (Export  Trade)  Asso- 
ciations and  export  management  companies 
are  export  Intermediaries.  The  export  trad- 
ing company  legislation  is  intended  to  open 
new  possibilities  for  export  Intermediaries 
to  expand  and  facilitate  their  success  In 
export  markeU.  The  principal  provisions  of 
export  trading  company  legislation  (S.  734 
and  H.R.  1648)  are: 

1.  Bank  participation 

Title  I  allows  bank  participation  In  export 
trading  companies.  If  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agencies,  a  bank  may 
have  a  controlling  interest.  Bank  participa- 
tion and  ownership  Is  significant  because  it 
gives  exporters  new  avenues  for  obtaining 
export  caplUl  and  financing.  Banks  also 
have  contacts,  communication  networks  and 
expertise  that  will  aid  in  processing  export 
transactions  and  In  finding  foreign  markets, 
credit  facilities,  and  potential  customers. 

Title  I  permits  a  bank  to  invest  only  a 
small  percentage  of  its  capital  In  an  export 
trading  company.  While  the  amount  of 
bank  investment  can  provide  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  financial  strength  of 
export  trading  companies,  the  limitations 
are  designed  to  assure  that  such  Invest- 
ments are  consistent  with  sound  banking 
principles. 

2.  Antitrust  exemption 

Title  II  provides  the  critical  assurance 
that  the  activities  of  an  export  trading  com- 
pany or  export  association  and  its  members, 
when  covered  by  a  certification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  will  be  Immune  from 
antitrust  liability  for  actions  taken  while 
the  certification  Is  In  effect.  This  is  Impor- 
tant because  businesses,  particularly  those 
of  small  or  middle-size,  need  to  combine  to 
export,  but  are  inhibited  by  the  fear  of  anti- 
trust liability.  Thus  they  often  refrain  from 
taking  the  real  or  perceived  risk. 

The  Title  II  eligibility  provisions  and  the 
administration  of  the  certification  process 
are  designed  to  protect  against  improper 
anticompetitive  effects  In  the  U.S.  market 
or  on  U.S.  export  competitors.  The  provi- 
sions also  protect  export  traders  against  an 
after-the-fact  assertion  that  their  previous- 
ly-approved activities  violated  U.S.  antitrust 
laws.  The  Immunity  extends  to  both  govern- 
ment and  private  antitrust  actions. 

Title  II,  In  contrast  to  the  present  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act,  covers  the  export  of  services 
and  provides  for  certification  of  specific 
export  activities. 
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3.  Additional  provisions 

Export  trading  company  legislation  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  establish  a  program  of  guaranteed 
loans  from  financial  institutions  to  export 
trading  companies.  Such  guaranteed  loans 
must  be  secured  either  by  export  accounts 
receivable  or  inventories  of  exportable 
goods.  Finally,  the  Commerce  Department 
is  given  an  important  role  in  promoting  and 
encouraging  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies. 

VI.  How  export  trading  companies  will  help 
U.S.  exports 

The  primary  function  of  an  export  trading 
company  Is  to  combine  the  products,  skills 
and  resources  of  several  U.S.  companies  to 
enhance  their  export  capabilities,  or  those 
of  their  clients.  ETCs  will  attract  producers 
of  goods  and  services,  banks,  export  man- 
agement companies,  and  freight  forwarders. 
The  company  would  then  be  able  to  provide 
•one-stop"  export  service.  Including  market 
research,  marketing,  financing,  documenta- 
tion, transportation,  and  after-sales  service. 

Who  would  make  use  of  this  "one-step^ 
service?  Two  broad  classes  of  users.  The 
first,  naturally,  would  be  companies— manu- 
facturers and  service  firms— which  have  In- 
vested in  the  export  trading  company.  The 
second  would  be  unaffiliated  companies— 
which  would  benefit  from  an  export  trading 
company's  "one-stop"  and  comprehensive 
export  service.  We  expect  most  small  and 
medium-sized  companies  will  take  the  latter 
route. 

VII.  Fast  track  for  small  and  medium-sized 
busineu 

Part  of  the  reason  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
are  working  strenuously  to  achieve  an 
export  trading  company  law  soon.  Is  be- 
cause: (1)  studies  indicate  that  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses  have  considerable 
potential  for  contributing  to  Increased  U.S. 
exports,  and  (2)  the  Export  Trading  Compa- 
ny legislation  will  give  small  and  medium- 
sized  companies  valuable  assistance  In  real- 
izing their  export  potential.  Manifestly, 
export  trading  companies  comprised  solely 
of  a  few  small  and  medium-sized  companies 
will  have  such  a  minor  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  their  export  competi- 
tors that  they  will  pose  no  risk  of  anticom- 
petitive harm.  Therefore,  the  Commerce 
Department  Is  convinced  that  the  procedure 
for  certifying  an  antitrust  exemption  for 
such  export  trading  companies  should  be 
simple  and  swift,  and,  to  the  extent  that 
eventual  legislation  permits.  It  Intends  to 
afford  to  export  trading  companies  com- 
prised of  small  and  medium-sized  firms  a 
streamlined  procedure  for  obUlning  anti- 
trust certification. 

VIII.  Strong  support  for  export  trading 
companies 

In  April  1981.  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration requested  each  of  its  47  district 
offices  to  Interview  banks  and  non-banking 
firms  In  Its  district  to  learn  the  possible  ef- 
fecU  of  ETC  legislation  on  U.S.  exports  and 
employment.  The  offices  reported  discus- 
sions with  about  140  banks  and  about  220 
companies. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  responses 
indicate  banks  and  companies  believe  export 
trading  companies  will  increase  U.S.  ex- 
ports, although  few  banks  and  companies 
were  willing  to  quantify  the  potential  or 
likely  Increase  in  exports  resulting  from  the 
legislation. 
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District  offices  In  Boston.  Philadelphia 
and  Buffalo  gave  estimates  of  increased  ex- 
ports of  5  percent  to  10  percent,  achievable 
within  one  to  three  years.  Let  us  talie  the 
lowest  of  the  estimates— 5  percent.  In  1980. 
U.S.  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  ag- 
ricultural products  were  $185.7  billion.  A 
five  percent  increase  In  this  figure  would 
add  S9  billion  to  the  U.S.  exports  total.  If 
exports  of  services,  management  fees,  and 
so  forth,  are  added  to  manufactured  and  ag- 
ricultural exports,  the  increase  would  be  $11 
billion. 

The  ETC  legislation  explicitly  includes 
"services"  among  exports  of  an  ETC  and  ex- 
ports of  services  have  become  an  Important 
part  of  total  U.S.  exports.  We  should  thus 
consider  that  total  U.S.  exports,  not  just  ex- 
ports of  manufacturers,  are  likely  to  benefit 
from  export  trading  companies. 

By  current  estimates,  every  $1  billion  In- 
crease in  exports  creates  31  thousand  Jobs. 
Using  this  figure  the  Export  Trading  Com 
p&ny  legislation  would  create  at  least  280- 
340  thousand  Jobs  nationwide.  A  private 
study  conducted  by  Chase  Econometrics  es- 
timated that  by  1985.  ETCs  could  increase 
ONP  by  $27-55  billion,  increase  employment 
by  320,000-640,000  workers,  and  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  by  $11-22  billion. 

IX.  Current  status 

The  Senate  passed  S.  734,  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1981,  on  April  8  by 
a  vote  of  93-0.  In  the  House,  the  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration,  H.R.  1648,  as 
well  as  alternative  proposals,  are  being  con- 
sidered by  three  committees,  the  Judiciary, 
Banking  and  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttees. 
While  no  Committee  has  yet  reported  out  a 
bin  for  floor  action,  the  expectation  Is  that 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  into  law  by 
Spring  of  1982. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  of  the  House  Judiciary 
scheduled  a  markup  on  the  bill's  antitrust 
provisions  for  February  9  but  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  quorum,  that  action  did  not  take 
place.  Efforts  are  now  underway  to  have 
that  markup  re-scheduled  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  proposal  the  Subcommittee  has 
under  consideration  is  at  some  variance  with 
the  Administration-supported  bill.  One 
change  the  Subcommittee  Is  likely  to  make 
is  a  requirement  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  concurrence  over  any  certifi- 
cate the  Commerce  Department  would 
issue.  Further,  the  Subcommittee  is  expect- 
ed to  stipulate  that  any  concern  which  can 
demonstrate  It  has  been  injured  by  the  for- 
mation of  an  ETC  be  permitted  to  recover 
actual  damages,  but  not  treble  damages. 

The  House  Banking  Committee  is  expect- 
ed to  hold  comprehensive  hearings  on  this 
legislation  this  Spring  and  could  report  out 
a  bill  soon  thereafter.  The  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  held  three  hearings  on  the  proposal 
in  1981,  Is  likely  to  report  out  a  bill  similar 
to  that  which  the  Administration  supports. 

X.  Commerce  Deparljnent  implementation 

If  the  Export  Trading  Company  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  ETCs  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  antitrust  certification 
procedure.  This  latter  function  will  require 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Immediate  preparation  of  guidelines  and 
regulations.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


March  18,  1982 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday.  I  traveled  to  Tallahassee, 
Fla..  to  add  my  support  to  the  effort 
to  seek  ratificatioti  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
flight  delays  caused  by  severe  weather. 
I  was  necessarily  absent  for  the  com- 
mencement of  this  morning's  proceed- 
ings. Had  I  been  present  for  the  fol- 
lowing votes,  I  would  have  cast  my 
votes  as  follows: 

On  H.R.  3620.  Hoboken  Pier  authori- 
zation, "no,"  as  I  would  prefer  to  see 
greater  safeguards  against  sale  at  less 
than  market  value.  On  H.R.  4688.  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Civilian  Employ- 
ees' Claims  Act.  "yes."  On  H.R.  4468. 
Secret  Service  zones  of  protection, 
"yes."  and  on  H.R.  3345.  title  35 
amendments,  "yes.'"  Finally,  on  rollcall 
No.  23.  approval  of  the  Journal.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


NEWSPAPERMAN  BILL  HOUPT 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Danville,  111.,  community  is  sus- 
taining quite  a  loss  with  the  retire- 
ment of  assistant  editor  Bill  Houpt  of 
the  Commercial-News, 

Bill  has  been  gracing  the  Danville 
community  with  his  Journalistic  pro- 
fessionalism for  over  30  years,  and  he 
has  earned  the  admiration  of  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  Bill  Houpt,  printed  in 
the  February   21,   1982,   Issue  of  the 
Commercial-News. 
[Prom  the  Danville,  111.,  Commercial  News, 

Feb.  21,  1982] 

Fascination  With  Lowku.  Thomas  Led  to 

35- Year  Caxkxr 

(By  Jean  Byram) 

He  didn't  want  to  be  Interviewed. 

He  wanted  to  retire  quietly,  maybe  with  a 
cake  on  the  copy  desk  and  a  big  brown  mug 
of  coffee  to  go  with  it,  and  people  standing 
around  doing  remember  whens. 

"Newspapermen  shouldn't  be  In  the 
paper,"  he  protested  more  than  once,  "not 
unless  they're  caught  driving  while  drunk  or 
making  a  nuisance  of  themselves  on  the 
public  square." 

But  Bill  Houpt.  whose  35-plus  years  at 
The  Commercial-News  have  taken  him 
"through  the  chairs"  as  he  would  put  It— 
from  fledgling  reporter  to  political  reporter 
to  city  editor  to  managing  editor  and  then 
associate  editor— was  voted  down. 


You  have  to  have  a  story,  we  told  him. 

So  this  is  it. 

Bin  Houpt,  who  was  bom  In  Danville,  says 
his  father  and  Lowell  Thomas  got  him  Into 
the  news  business. 

"My  father  was  very  much  Interested  in 
current  events.  He  listened  to  Lowell 
Thomas  every  night.  I  admired  my  father 
very  much  so  I  listened  with  him.  That's 
where  the  whole  thing  started. 

"I  decided  I  wanted  to  be  like  Lowell 
Thomas." 

But  Houpt  was  not  to  make  his  mark  in 
radio  news. 

"I  tried  out  here  in  Danville  at  WDAN.  I 
was  trying  to  Imitate  Floyd  Gibbons.  Do  you 
remember  Floyd  Gibbons?  He  had  this  rapid 
machine  gun  approach  ...  he  could  outdo 
Walter  WInchell.  -Of  course  I  didn't  get  the 
Job.  I  was  much  too  fast." 

After  graduation  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Houpt  made  what  he  calls  "some 
forays  "  before  settling  down  to  Danville  and 
The  Commercial-News  in  1946. 

Among  them:  Washington.  D.C.— "What  I 
really  wanted  then  was  to  be  a  Washington 
correspondent."  Chicago,  where  he  was  a 
copy  boy  at  what  was  then  the  Chicago  Sun 
for  $18  a  week.  And  New  York,  the  golden 
city,  where  he  worked  for  a  bookstore  in 
Grand  Central  Station  while  he  waited  for 
the  break  by  which  he  would  "achieve  fame 
and  fortune  among  beautiful  women  and 
the  whole  thing." 

The  New  York  venture  was  inspired,  he 
supposes  now,  by  one  of  his  most  admired 
authors,  Thomas  Wolfe. 

"Somerset  Maugham.  I  think  It  was 
Maugham,  said  that  the  highest  tribute  you 
can  pay  to  an  author  Is  to  Imitate  one  of  his 
heroes  (Thomas  Wolfe  heroes  always  went 
to  New  York)  and  of  course  thats  what  I 
was  doing. 

"It  was  very  exciting  to  arrive  In  New 
York,  to  work  In  Grand  Central  Station. 
That  was  In  the  days  when  trains  were  still 
being  ridden.  There  was  lots  of  commuter 
traffic.  Every  once  In  a  while  youd  run  Into 
somebody  with  a  big  name.  Jim  Farley, 
someone  like  that. 

"Doubleday  Grand  was  the  name  of  the 
store  but  some  referred  to  It  as  a  literary 
hot  dog  stand.  The  people  I  worked  with 
were  all  young  people  out  to  conquer  the 
city— writers,  people  trying  to  be  writers, 
budding  actors.  I  went  the  rounds.  Time, 
Newsweek,  even  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald." 

Two  things  helped  bring  about  Houpt's 
return  to  Danville. 

He  was  advised  to  come  back  to  the  Mid- 
west to  get  more  experience  before  assailing 
a  city  which  In  the  years  Just  after  World 
War  II  had  a  glut  of  literary  aspirants. 
Then  his  Job  ended,  when.  In  a  fit  of  com- 
passion. "I  yakked  myself  right  out  of  It. 

"I  got  mad  at  the  bookstore  people  be- 
cause they  fired  the  woman  who  was  my  su- 
pervisor for  something  which  I  thought  was 
a  dirty  trick.  I  went  to  the  main  Doubleday 
office  to  tell  this  woman  who  was  In  charge 
of  the  stores  what  a  rotten  deal  that  was 
and  that  I  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  an  organization  like  that  and  when 
I  got  through,  she  said:  Well.  It's  very  Inter- 
esting to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  You 
may  be  Interested  to  know  we  were  going  to 
make  you  manager  of  that  store.' 

"I  have  no  regrets  .  .  .  but  one  looks  back 
at  things  like  that  and  wonders  what  might 
have  happened." 

Houpt  was  hired  as  a  reporter  by  the 
Commercial-News  In  1946,  for  $25  a  week, 
when  George  Burow  was  city  editor.  When 
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Burow  retired  in  1970  as  managing  editor,  it 
was  Houpt,  already  with  11  years  as  city 
editor  behind  him,  who  took  his  place. 
Houpt  became  associate  editor  of  the  paper 
in  February  1979,  a  Job  he  held  until  his  re- 
tirement FViday. 

Houpt,  who  describes  retirement  as  "one 
of  the  last  of  the  rituals,"  has  never  regret- 
ted his  choice  of  a  Journalistic  career. 

"I  would  have  starved  to  death  If  Id  done 
anything  else.  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
do  anything  else.  If  I'd  had  to  sell  insurance 
or  go  Into  business,  I'd  have  been  through 
right  away.  I'd  have  been  in  the  poor 
house." 

If  the  Journalism  was  the  piece  of  cake, 
politics  was  the  icing  on  the  cake. 

"Some  people  are  taken  with  movie  stars, 
some  follow  sports  figures  but  I'm  Just  fasci- 
nated by  politicians.  As  a  result  of  being  a 
reporter  at  the  C-N.  I've  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  Eisenhower,  Truman.  Chuck  Percy, 
former  Illinois  governor  Adlal  Stevenson- 
one  of  my  heroes,  such  a  fine  intellect,  such 
a  sharp  wit.  And  Ev  DIrksen,  one  of  the 
really  great  orators  ...  he  had  the  whole 
range  of  tones,  he  had  the  gestures. 

"My  fascination  with  these  guys  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  party.  I  didn't  care 
what  their  politics  were. 

"The  point  that  can  probably  be  made  was 
symbolized  when  I  was  covering  Harry. 
There  I  was  behind  the  ropes  with  him  and 
there  I  was  being  paid  for  what  I  would  do 
for  nothing.  I  would  almost  have  paid  for 
being  so  close." 

As  a  reporter  Houpt  wrote  stories  about 
other  public  figures.  Astronaut  John 
Glenn— "affable.  kindly.  self-effacing." 
Jimmy  Roosevelt,  son  of  FDR.  And  Bill 
Holden.  sans  Hollywood  entourage,  at  the 
then-C&EI  depot— "no  airs,  no  self-impor- 
tance, a  really  nice  guy." 

Houpt  has  what  he  calls  the  dubious 
honor  of  being  city  editor  longer  than 
anyone  else  at  The  Conunerclal-News.  It 
gave  him  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  all 
city  editors  everywhere. 

"It's  probably  the  toughest  Job  in  the 
newsroom.  The  city  editor,  with  the  aid  and 
companionship  of  his  reportorlal  staff.  Is 
dally  charged  with  all  the  local  news  that's 
fit  to  print,  beautifully  written,  beautifully 
displayed  and  error-free.  Now  that,  to  name 
a  favorite  song.  Is  the  impossible  dream. 
There's  no  way  you're  going  to  do  It  and 
they  still  look  at  the  poor  dude  like  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  and  he  comes  in 
every  morning  and  says  I'll  give  It  another 
try,'  •• 

Houpt  came  to  Journalism  with  zeal,  com- 
passion and  wit.  But  there  was  one  newspa- 
per commandment  he  had  to  leam:  "Honor 
thy  deadline." 

"Writing  Itself  is  a  difficult  thing.  Dead- 
lines are  a  curse  and  a  blessing. 

"You  keep  wanting  to  polish,  to  make  It  as 
good  as  you  can.  But  you  have  to  let  it  go. 

"And  I  was  a  little  shy.  I  had  to  overcome 
that.  I  had  to  develop  a  certain  forwardness 
that  I  didn't  have." 

So  what  else  is  a  newspaper  person  made 
oP 

Houpt  laughed. 

"Newspaper  people  have  a  little  gypsy  in 
them.  And  its  best  If  they  like  seedy  clothes 
and  have  a  strong  taste  for  spirits. 

"Seriously,  they  have  to  like  words.  They 
have  to  be  willing  to  agonize,  to  get  exactly 
the  right  word  or  phrase.  And  almost  all  of 
them  think  maybe  they  can  help  save  the 
world  with  this  newspaper  business. 

'"A  reporter  has  to  be  prepared  to  be  a 
pain,  ask  people  things  they  dont  want  to 
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be  asked.  And  you  have  to  persist.  You  can"t 
be  a  shrinking  violet. 

"Bringing  the  truth  .  .  .  that"s  part  of 
this  reformer  element.  If  that  sounds  pomp- 
ous I  don't  Intend  It  to  be.  When  facts  and 
truth  are  the  object,  that's  what  makes  de- 
mocracy work." 

Houpt  was  bom  in  1920,  son  of  W.  R. 
Houpt,  who  operated  Builders  Supply  Co.  In 
Danville  and  the  former  Elsie  Clay  pool.  He 
was  married  on  Oct.  22.  1949,  a  Saturday, 
after  work— "It  was  my  day  to  work.  When 
it  was  your  day  you  worked"— to  Jane  Mon- 
ahan  daughter  of  Danville  dentist  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Monahan  and  his  wife  Madeline. 

Eight  of  their  nine  children  have  made 
the  name  of  Houpt  legendary  In  Danville 
sports  circles.  It's  an  ability  Houpt  claims 
comes  from  Jane,  not  him— "I  was  always 
slow,  awkward,  couldn't  even  play  tennis."' 

Both  daughter  Kathy.  who  teaches  In 
Portage.  Ind.,  and  daughter  Mary,  assistant 
manager  of  a  clothing  store  in  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  were  city  women's  tennis 
champs.  All  the  boys  have  played  basketball 
at  Danville  High  School  with  exception  of 
firstborn  Tim,  a  lawyer  In  Salt  Lake  City 
whose  high  school  forte  was  debate,  radio 
and  drama. 

Ted,  the  youngest  Houpt,  is  a  senior  varsi- 
ty player  at  DHS:  Bill,  the  second  oldest 
son,  still  lives  In  Danville,  as  does  Andy,  a 
District  118  teacher.  Jim,  who  has  been  a 
substitute  District  118  teacher,  is  in  the 
process  of  making  a  move  to  Utah.  Matt  Is 
in  his  fourth  year  playing  basketball  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  John  is  a 
Junior  on  the  basketball  team  at  Millikin 
University.  Decatur. 

For  Houpt,  one  of  the  things  that's  made 
the  newspaper  business  a  satisfying  life's 
work  is  "the  people  I  work  with. 

"Newspaper  people  are  so  witty,  so  sharp, 
have  such  a  great  sense  of  humor.  They're 
fun  to  work  with.  Everybody  knows  how  im- 
portant It  Is  to  have  people  like  that  around 
you. 

"I  don't  think  newspaper  people  are 
better  than  other  people.  But  they're  differ- 
ent. Maybe  they're  eccentric.  But  if  we 
Impose  conformity  on  them,  we  lose  In  the 
long  run.  We  lose  their  creativity,  their  love 
of  the  business." 

Bill  Houpt's  newsroom  reputation  Is  that 
of  an  appreclator— of  art,  music.  literature— 
but  most  of  all,  of  people.  He  had  a  habit  of 
finding  good  in  people  but  facades  were  use- 
less around  him.  He  saw  behind  the  gloss  as 
well  as  the  drab,  to  the  real  person.  His 
words,  often  delivered  in  Shakespearean  in- 
tonations, boosted  many  a  faltering  ego. 
One  staff  writer  compared  it  to  a  "nurtur- 
ing,"  a  bringing  out  of  the  best  in  a  person 
as  well  as  in  the  person's  work.  But,  should 
the  occasion  require  it,  he  could  also.  In 
plain  terms,  shed  an  errant  reporter  of  mis- 
conceptions of  the  news  business. 

Not  that  he  never  made  a  mistake  himself. 

He  recalls  one  during  the  days  of  his  city 
editorship.  "A  guy  Identified  himself  as  a 
Federal  agent. 

"  'I'm  calling  from  a  saloon  we  Just  raided,' 
he  said. 

"Well,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  being  a 
saloon.  There  was  saloon  noise  In  the  back- 
ground. 

"But  I  decided  he  was  putting  me  on. 

"It  so  happened  he  wasn't.  We  dldn"t  get 
the  story. 

"I  was  so  horror-struck  at  blithely  assum- 
ing somebody  was  putting  me  on  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  never,  never  again 
ignore  somebody  who  told  me  something,  no 
matter  what  It  was." 
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Houpt  was  still  in  this  regretful  frame  of 
mind  the  afternoon  another  call  came  to 
the  newsroom. 

"This  dude  calls  up  and  says  he's  Muham- 
mad All  and  he  wants  somebody  to  come 
down  to  the  Grand  Hotel  and  talk  to  him. 

"Well  this  Is  the  most  unlikely  thing  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  reason  for  Muham- 
mad All  to  be  in  E>anvllle.  There  Is  no 
reason  at  all  to  believe  hed  be  here.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  he"d  be  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

"But  I  remembered  my  resolve;  Wldney." 
I  said  (his  name  for  Ron  Dlllman,  a  reporter 
who  now  is  general  manager  of  the  Daily 
News  in  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands)  "go 
down  and  check  this  thing  out." "" 

No  one  ever  figured  out  Just  who  the  man 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  was.  Muhammad  All.  he 
was  not.  Drunk  and  boisterous,  he  was.  Dili- 
man  always  intimated  he  had  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life. 

The  Houpts,  who  live  at  1112  Sherman, 
enjoy  traveling  and  already  have  a  trip  to 
Florida  on  their  agenda.  Houpt  also  plans  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  garden,  always  a 
spring  and  summer  pleasure.  And  his  wife, 
as  a  welcome-to-retirement  gift.  Is  giving 
him  the  William  Faulkner  appreciation 
course  for  which  she  had  signed  up  at  Dan- 
ville Area  Community  College.* 


VLADIMIR  SICHKO 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Michael  Nowak.  is  working  through 
Amnesty  International's  Seattle 
Group  No.  4  to  help  Vladimir  Sichko. 
a  young  Ukrainian,  Vladimir's  father 
and  brother  have  been  imprisoned  for 
their  membership  in  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  monitoring  group.  Vladimir 
and  his  brother,  Vasyl,  were  both  ex- 
pelled from  Shevchenko  State  Univer- 
sity in  Kiev, 

To  protest  this  and  other  acts  of  dis- 
crimination against  his  family,  Vladi- 
mir Sichko  renounced  his  Soviet  citi- 
zenship in  September  1980,  He  ap- 
pealed for  aid  to  the  students  of  the 
world  in  October  1980.  In  January 
1981,  he  was  sentenced  to  3  years  im- 
prisonment in  a  corrective  labor 
colony.  Although  the  official  charge 
against  him  was  evasion  of  military 
service.  Vladimir  Sichko  has  in  reality 
been  imprisoned  for  seeking  to  exer- 
cise his  right  to  freedom  of  conscience. 

I  am  honored  to  share  with  you 
Vladimir  Sichko's  appeal,  and  I  ap- 
plaud Amnesty  International's  work  in 
support  of  human  rights  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

Vladimir  Sichko"s  Appeal 

I  appeal  to  the  students  of  the  USA  as 
well  as  to  all  students  throughout  the  world 
to  hear  my  plea  and  help  my  brother  and 
me  in  our  efforts  to  receive  a  higher  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  My  brother  Vasyl  and  I  both  did 
well  In  our  studies,  but  because  our  parents 
had  been  political  prisoners  in  Stallns  con- 
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c«ntrmtlon  camps,  my  brother  was  expelled 
from  the  university  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  and  I  was  expelled  in  the  middle  of  my 
third  year.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  thliw  as 
forgiveness  In  our  country,  and  I  expect  to 
be  arrested  at  any  time.  This  means  unend- 
ing agony.  ...  As  you  can  see.  no  one  in  our 
country  observes  the  constitution  but  acts 
according  to  secret  regulations.  Those  who 
attempt  to  Inform  the  authorities  of  viola- 
tions of  fundamental  laws  are  regarded  as 
enemies  of  the  state  and  are  put  on  trial.  I 
am  only  twenty  years  old.  I  want  to  contin- 
ue my  studies.  I  hope  that  students 
throughout  the  world  will  respond  to  my 
appeal  and  help  my  brother  and  me  become 
students  again.* 


NO  PLACE  FOR  GLOOM 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OP  mSSOTTKI 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  months.  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  by  what  I  per- 
ceive to  be  a  conscious  effort  among 
the  national  news  media  and.  quite 
frankly,  many  of  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  to  convince  us  that 
the  American  people  have  lost  faith  in 
our  ability  to  realize  a  true  economic 
recovery. 

Virtually  every  evening,  the  major 
networks  provide  us  with  a  public 
opinion  poll,  a  new  statistic,  or  a 
"news  analysis"  that  offers  yet  an- 
other bit  of  "evidence"  that  a  cloud  of 
economic  despair  has  fallen  over  our 
Nation.  Whenever  I  return  to  Wash- 
ington from  an  extended  stay  back 
home,  I  am  beseiged  with  questions 
about  the  "mood  of  the  people"— 
whether  they  are,  in  fact,  losing  hope 
In  the  face  of  our  current  recession. 
And  when  I  say,  "no,  they  have  not 
lost  hope,"  the  reaction  is  invariably 
one  of  surprise  or  Just  plain  skepti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  becoming  more 
convinced  every  day  that  millions  of 
hard-working  American  taxpayers  are 
being  sold  short  by  political  observers 
who  spend  too  much  time  reporting 
about  the  mood  of  the  people  and  far 
too  little  time  listening  to  those 
people.  Certainly,  we  in  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  do  not  like  interest 
rates,  high  unemployment,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  recession— our  farmers, 
small  business  people,  elderly,  and 
wage-earners  are  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  our  economic  problems. 
However,  our  people  have  the  resolve 
and  the  patience  to  endure  these  diffi- 
cult times  Just  as  they  have  endured 
past  economic  crises. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  resolve 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  economic  recov- 
ery, and  that  it  is  one  factor  that  is 
grossly  neglected  by  those  who  I  call 
"prophets  of  Gloom  and  Doom." 

Lest  we  in  the  Nation's  Capital  lose 
touch  with  the  real  feelings  of  those 
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we  represent,  I  think  we  would  be 
well-advised  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  observations  of  real  people  who 
live  and  work  in  the  real  world,  and 
depend  less  on  those  "enlightened ' 
few  who  sit  in  network  studios  or  Gov- 
ernment offices  and  claim  to  have 
their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
Nation. 

To  that  end,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared a  few  days  ago  in  the  Daily 
Dunklin  Democrat,  a  small  daily  news- 
paper of  distinction  that  has  served 
the  iieople  of  southeast  Missouri  for 
almost  100  years.  This  outstanding 
newspaper,  published  in  Kennett,  Mo., 
is  not  merely  a  publication  that  re- 
ports about  the  area  it  serves— it  is  a 
newspaper  that  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, a  newspaper  that  gages  the 
feelings  of  the  people  not  with  the 
Gallup  polls,  but  by  living  and  talking 
with  farmers,  small  business  people, 
taxpayers— in  short,  real  people. 

As  we  enter  what  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  time  of  difficult  decisions  about 
our  economic  future,  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  take  note  of  this  editori- 
al, entitled,  "No  Place  for  Gloom," 
which  appeared  in  the  March  2  edition 
of  the  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  sentiment  it  reflects  is 
far  closer  to  the  real  feelings  of 
"Middle  America"  than  many  would 
have  tis  believe. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat.  March 
2.  19821 
No  Placi  por  Gloom 

The  last  time  America  gave  a  recession, 
the  Bootheel  decided  not  to  attend.  That 
was  Just  after  Richard  Nixon's  re-election 
and  much  of  the  nation  found  itself  In  eco- 
nomic hot  water.  Except,  for  the  most  part. 
Southeast  Missouri  and  Northeast  Arkansas 
didn't  feel  a  thing.  The  agricultural  econo- 
my, thanks  to  expanded  world  markets  and 
the  Russian  grain  purchases,  escaped  much 
of  that  serious  economic  downturn. 

This  time  the  Bootheel  has  felt  at  least 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  current  "readjust- 
ment."  although  when  we  study  unemploy- 
ment figures  In  Michigan,  business  failures 
In  New  York  and  California,  and  shuttered 
lactones  in  Illinois.  Ohio.  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere,  we  here  in  the  Missouri 
Delta  area  have  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  The  readjustment  has  been  felt  here 
but  it  has  not  been  felt  in  the  degree  experi- 
enced elsewhere  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

And.  despite  the  winter  cold  and  some  un- 
usually gloomy  days,  there  are  indications 
that  conditions  here  in  the  Bootheel  will 
soon  Improve. 

For  one  thing.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Federal  Reserves  studied  effort  to  break 
the  back  of  inflation  is  working,  despite  the 
howls  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Thursday's  welcome  announcement  that 
the  inflation  rate  fell  to  an  annual  level  of 
3.5  percent  is  some  of  the  best  economic 
news  both  the  poor  and  the  rich  could  re- 
ceive. It  was  Just  a  few  months  ago.  when 
supposedly  the  nation  was  experiencing 
normal  If  not  above-normal  times,  that  the 
inflation   rate  was  running  at   levels  that 
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frightened  all  of  us.  More  than  one  citizen 
was  heard  to  ask,  "Where  will  It  all  end?" 
Frankly,  no  one  could  answer  that  query 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Today,  the 
answer  appears  to  t>e  In  each  month's  an- 
nouncement that  interest  rates  are  getting 
lower  and  lower.  A  great  many  economists 
believe  the  back  of  inflation  has  been 
broken,  that  price  stability  enjoyed  back  In 
the  1960's  and  early  1970s  will  return  once 
again.  To  the  housewife,  this  Is  welcome 
news.  To  the  farmer,  this  is  doubly  welcome 
news,  for  It  means  some  degree  of  stability 
in  an  industry  that  has  steadily  seen  its 
profits  wither  as  a  result  of  higher  produc- 
tion costs.  To  business,  this  is  also  welcome 
news,  for  it  would  promote  an  economic  sta- 
bility In  which  the  consumer  will  have  some 
confidence. 

Oil  prices  have  stabilized,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  certain  petroleum  rates 
have  actually  declined;  real  estate  prices, 
after  tremendous  Increases,  have  been 
coming  down:  there  are  indications  that  the 
nation's  auto  giants  will  be  able  to  make 
needed  accommodations  with  their  over- 
priced workers  and  can  reduce  the  prices  of 
their  products. 

Because  of  new  tax  incentives  for  saving 
there  should  be  an  increased  pool  of  savings 
available  as  business  begins  to  borrow  In  the 
recovering  economy.  There  is  a  downward 
movement  of  Interest  rates,  and  there  are 
also  Indications  that  the  Federal  Reserve, 
having  heard  from  every  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic sector,  win  take  actions  to  bring  them 
to  a  point  where  recovery  Is  more  than  a 
hope.  Even  Congress  appears  willing  to  dc 
Its  share;  more  and  more  members  of  the 
federal  legislature  are  expressing  concern 
about  frivolous  government  spending  that 
robs  the  private  sector  of  too  much  In  the 
way  of  money  supply  and  taxes. 

Unbridled  fear  is  the  worst  way  to  fight 
an  economic  downturn;  we  believe  the 
nation  has  less  to  fear  from  the  recently  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  economists,  so-called  ex- 
perts and  all  the  politicians  than  most  of  us 
imagine. 

We  are  convinced  the  economy  will  be 
stimulated  with  the  strongest  Incentives  in 
decades  and  the  needs  of  consumers.  Spring- 
time Is  only  around  the  comer,  and  it  makes 
us  think.  How  many  truly  successful  pessi- 
mists do  you  know? 

Come  on,  folks.  Don't  let  the  gloom  bugs 
fool  you.a 


SETTING  UMITS  ON 
IMMIGRATION 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  considered  myself  an  alarmist, 
but  I  do  believe  that  unless  Congress 
comes  to  grips  with  this  Nation's  grow- 
ing immigration  problems  soon,  there 
will  be  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  rise  above  regional,  politi- 
cal, and  special  interests  and  develop  a 
strong  and  fair  immigration  system 
which  can  be  effectively  enforced.  If 
we  cannot,  or  will  not.  bring  immigra- 
tion under  control,  I  fear  we  will  lose 
control  of  our  future. 
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strong  measures  to  curtail  illegal  im- 
migration must  be  combined  with  a 
cap  on  legal  immigration  which  will  In- 
clude refugees  and  asylees. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  FYesno  Bee  recently  In  support  of 
setting.  In  law.  firm  annual  limits  on 
all  categories  of  Immigrants.  The 
writer.  Loy  Bilderback,  is  a  professor 
of  history  at  California  State  Universi- 
ty. Fresno  and  a  coauthor,  with  Paul 
and  Anne  Ehrlich,  of  "The  Golden 
Door:  International  Migration,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico."  As  Prof. 
Bilderback  states  so  eloquently: 

Throughout  the  world,  there  are  millions 
of  people  in  refugee  camps  and  tens  of  mil- 
lions who  would  flee  their  situations  if  they 
had  half  a  chance.  The  United  SUtes 
cannot  materially  lessen  this  suffering  by 
granting  admissions  to  our  country.  They 
are  too  many  and  our  resources  are  too  lim- 
ited. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Fresno  Bee.  Feb.  16, 1982] 
Capping  ImiiGRATioN 
(By  Loy  Bilderback) 

After  years  of  hearings  and  studies  by 
commissions,  task  forces,  and  the  Congress, 
a  new  Inunlgration  program  is  finally  being 
written.  This  legislation  could  lead  to  the 
most  far-reaching  Immigration  reforms  In 
80  years  or  it  could  lead  to  nothing.  But 
even  if  this  round  of  legislative  effort  dies, 
the  issues  compelling  It  will  not.  and  the 
Congress  will  have  to  face  them  later  when 
they  will  be  even  tougher. 

Recently  the  United  SUtes  has  been  ad- 
mitting legally  as  many  as  800.000  people 
annually,  and  when  we  add  even  a  low  rea- 
sonable figure  for  the  illegal  Immigration 
we  reach  up  over  a  million,  numbers  as  large 
as  those  for  the  boom  years  of  Immigration 
Just  before  World  War  I.  Then  we  had  a 
population  of  less  than  100  million.  Today 
we  stand  at  230  milllun. 

The  maintenance  of  our  current  popula- 
tion Is  being  achieved  by  reduced  levels  of 
consumption— particularly  in  housing— and 
by  the  expenditure  of  precious  resource  cap- 
ital. The  more  people  there  are  In  the 
United  SUtes.  the  faster  this  depletion  will 
take  place  and  the  more  difficult  will  be  the 
ineviuble  adjustment  to  living  within  our 
resource  Income.  Petroleum  Is  the  usual  ex- 
ample of  a  non-renewable  resource  that 
Americans  are  wastefully  depleting.  The 
permanent  loss  of  prime  agricultural  land  to 
urban  sprawl  and  the  too-rapid  depletion  of 
groundwater  are  but  two  of  many  further 
examples. 

Government  policy  in  immigration,  as  in 
everything  else,  must  be  based  on  the  world 
as  It  is.  not  as  we  wish  It  to  be.  Comucoplan 
optimists  say  that  imminent  wonders  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  will  solve  problems  of 
resource  depletion  and  crowding,  but  the 
record  of  technology  Is  uneven  and  unreli- 
able. We  must  plan  our  future  responsibly 
and  conservatively  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
have  In  hand. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  an- 
nually to  the  United  SUtes  should  be  set  In 
law  so  that  population  growth  will  be  halted 
as  soon  as  possible  and  a  slow  decline  initiat- 
ed. If  we  hold  our  current  vital  rates,  we 
could  afford  a  net  annual  Immigration  of 
250.000  and  a  gross  number  of  admissions 
perhaps  as  large  as  300.000  or  325,000.  The 
annual  number  of  Immigrants  admitted  will 
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have  to  be  adjusted  periodically  in  keeping 
with  changing  birth,  death,  and  emigration 
rates. 

All  categories  of  immigrants  must  be  con- 
tained within  this  figure— refugees,  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens,  film  directors.  Haitian  peas- 
ants, Russian  dancers,  Basque  sheepherders, 
and  everyone  else. 

Any  flexibility  In  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrant admissions  will  lead  to  abuse  and 
the  continuance  of  a  destructive  population 
growth  in  the  United  SUtes.  One  need  point 
only  to  the  "parole  power"  of  the  attorney 
general  which  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952  provided  for  occasional, 
case-by-case  exemptions.  President  Elsen- 
hower used  the  parole  power  to  admit  tens 
of  thousands  of  Hungarians;  President  Ken- 
nedy used  it  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cubans,  and  succeeding  presidents  have 
continued  to  use  it  with  the  compliance  of  a 
docile  Congress,  to  get  around  the  law. 
There  is  always  admission  by  special  act  of 
Congress  for  those  rare  cases  when  the  na- 
tional interest  or  the  cause  of  justice  de- 
mands special  treatment  beyond  existing 
law. 

A  problem  of  great  interest  here  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  is  whether  or  not  Amer- 
ica benefits  from  temporary  foreign  lal>or. 
Agribusiness  spokesmen  insist  that  it  does, 
but  others— former  Labor  Secretary  Ray 
Marshall,  for  example— disagree.  The  ques- 
tion has  not  been  properly  framed  and  the 
daU  have  not  been  gathered. 

However,  should  It  be  determined  that 
temporary  foreign  labor  is  desirable  we 
must  make  sure  It  Is  temporary.  Given  the 
experience  of  the  European  Common 
Market  countries,  this  will  be  difficult.  Any 
filtration  out  of  the  temporary  foreign  work 
force  into  the  permanent  populaton  has  to 
t>e  counted  in  the  300,000.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  for  any  other  group,  like  stu- 
dents, who  are  granted  temporary  residency 
here. 

The  refugee  question  will  remain  the 
tough  one.  In  1952  It  was  so  tough  that  Con- 
gress Ignored  it.  and  since  then  we  have 
seen  at  least  10  different  refugee  admission 
acts,  each  one  a  stopgap.  Throughout  the 
world,  there  are  millions  of  people  In  refu- 
gee camps  and  tens  of  millions  who  would 
flee  their  situations  If  they  had  half  a 
chance.  The  United  SUtes  cannot  material- 
ly lessen  this  suffering  by  granting  admis- 
sions to  our  country.  They  are  too  many 
and  our  resources  are  too  limited. 

The  150,000  or  so  Marielxtoi  we  got  from 
Cuba  In  the  summer  of  1980  are  nothing 
compared  with  what  we  would  get  If  we 
opened  our  borders  to  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  The  work  force  In  the  Caribbean 
basin,  which  has  grown  by  1  million  in  the 
last  20  years,  will  add  another  35  million  in 
the  next  20.  If  we  were  to  admit  only 
enough  people  to  keep  the  population  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  Increasing,  the  U.S. 
population  would  reach  500  million  by  June 
1985,  and  10  years  from  now  it  would  be 
over  a  billion. 

In  devising  and  enforcing  any  new  Immi- 
gration policy  we  must  avoid  the  persistent 
American  problem  of  racism.  It  is  a  shame- 
ful truth  that  historically  racism  has  been 
the  most  potent  single  force  in  shaping  U.S. 
immigration  policy,  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
that  bigotry  still  obscures  our  true  immigra- 
tion problems.  Does  anyone  believe  we 
would  greet  an  illegal  flood  of  Poles  with 
the  same  cavalier  callousness  we  have 
shown  the  Haitians? 

At  230  million  the  U.S.  population  is  far 
over  optimum,  given  the  way  we  live.  Cur- 
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rent  reproductive  patterns  put  a  managea- 
ble population  within  our  grasp,  so  immigra- 
tion is  an  increasingly  important  component 
of  American  growth.  This  growth  must  be 
stopped.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  continue 
the  destruction  of  our  national  fabric  and 
with  it  our  capacity  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
or  anyone  else.* 

Immigration  reform  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic issue.  It  is  not  a  Republican 
issue.  It  is  not  a  conservative  issue.  It 
is  not  a  liberal  issue.  It  must  be  a  na- 
tional issue— one  in  which  all  Ameri- 
cans concerned  about  the  future  of 
this  great  Nation  must  be  involved.  To 
underscore  this  point,  on  March  24, 
1981,  I  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  Hon.  Robin  L.  Beard,  in 
sponsoring  H.R..  2782,  The  Immigra- 
tion and  National  Security  Act.  The 
bill  seeks  not  only  to  control  illegal  im- 
migration through  ultimate  Issuance 
of  tamper-proof  social  security  cards, 
but  to  control  legal  admissions  by  im- 
posing an  annual  cap  of  350,000,  in- 
cluding refugees,  and  streamlining 
procedures  for  deportation,  exclusion, 
and  political  asylum. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  In  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
some  far-reaching  Immigration  re- 
forms, and  I  intend  to  press  for  a  cap 
on  all  immigration  in  those  dellt>era- 
tions. 


H.R.  621 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  caupornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  is  intend- 
ed to  promote  the  conservation  of 
water— one  of  this  Nation's  most  vital 
natural  resources.  This  legislation  is 
made  necessary  by  the  impending 
water  shortage  crisis  that  we  will  be 
confronted  with  in  the  years  ahead.  If 
preventive  action  is  not  implemented 
now,  water  will  soon  be  in  critically 
short  supply  for  a  vast  segment  of  this 
country's  population. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  has 
projected  that  by  the  year  2000,  17 
subregions  in  the  United  States,  locat- 
ed mainly  in  the  Midwest  and  South- 
west, will  experience  severe  problems 
with  inadequate  surface  water  sup- 
plies. Groundwater  supplies  are  also 
being  depleted  at  an  alarming  rate. 
This  groundwater  overdraft  results  in 
declining  water  levels,  reduced  stream- 
flows,  salinity  intrusion,  and  even  land 
subsidence.  In  the  State  of  California, 
for  example,  the  Central  Valley's  land 
surface  has  subsided  several  feet  over 
a  fairly  large  area.  In  my  own  San  Joa- 
quin County,  the  water  level  in  the 
pumping  wells  has  dropped  30  feet 
over  the  last  20  years.  Among  other 
things,  this  requires  significantly  more 
energy    to    pump    out    this    deeper 
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water— an  especially  important  consid- 
eration at  a  time  when  we  are  having 
to  rethink  our  approach  to  today's 
energy  problems. 

One  solution  to  the  dual  problems  of 
inadequate  surface  water  supplies  and 
groundwater  overdraft  is  to  promote 
water-use  conservation.  The  farming 
community  is  a  good  place  to  begin 
such  a  campaign.  Irrigated  agriculture 
alone  accounts  for  80  percent  of  all 
water  consumed.  Of  this  percentage, 
ain  average  of  only  53  percent  of  this 
water  actually  reaches  the  intended 
crop  to  be  irrigated.  In  other  words, 
almost  half  of  the  water  used  in  agri- 
culture is  wasted.  This  fact  stands  as 
an  embrarrassing  example  of  ineffi- 
cient resource  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  addresses  this 
problem  by  providing  a  10-percent  tax 
credit  for  farmers  who  invest  in  irriga- 
tion equipment  which  will  make  at 
least  a  10-percent  net  contribution  to 
their  onfarm  water  use  efficiency 
rate— defined  as  water  delivered  to  the 
farm  divided  by  the  water  actually  de- 
livered to  the  crop's  root  base.  As  an 
example  of  how  this  credit  provision 
would  work,  take  the  hypothetical  ex- 
ample of  a  farmer  In  my  home  State 
of  California.  There,  the  average 
onfarm  efficiency  rate  within  a  drain- 
age basin  is  approxlmtely  65  percent. 
If  a  farmer  who  Irrigated  at  this  effi- 
ciency level  were  to  install  an  orchard 
sprinkle  system  with  an  average  effi- 
ciency rate  of  75  percent,  that  farmer 
would  be  able  to  claim  a  10-percent  tax 
credit  on  that  Investment  because  he 
Is  operating  at  a  10-percent  greater 
water  use  efficiency  level. 

The  need  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  Installation  of  Irrigation  systems 
that  are  water-use  efficient  stems 
from  their  fairly  high  cost.  For  exam- 
ple, it  costs  approximately  $600  to 
$700  per  acre  to  install  a  new  irriga- 
tion system  In  a  fruit  tree  orchard. 
Without  proper  Incentives  to  Install 
this  kind  of  equipment,  the  farmer 
win  usually  prefer  to  continue  with 
the  older  and  less  efficient  system. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  similar  to  earlier  legislation.  H.R. 
621.  that  I  have  presented  on  the  same 
subject.  This  new  bill  updates  my  ear- 
lier measure  and  takes  into  account 
changes  In  our  tax  law  mandated  by 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conservation  of 
water  needs  to  be  accorded  a  high  pri- 
ority In  our  resource  management 
plaimlng.  With  this  in  mind.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagiies  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  this  bill  the 
serious  consideration  that  It  deserves.* 
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March  18.  1982 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month's  edition  of  the  New  Age  maga- 
zine includes  an  article  titled  "Proud 
To  Be  an  American  "  by  Verl  Teeter.  In 
this  article  Mr.  Teeter  has  concisely 
identifed  those  principles  and  stand- 
ards that  make  us  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  am  pleased  to  share  his 
fine  work  with  my  colleagues: 

[FYom  the  New  Age.  March  1982] 

Proud  To  Be  an  Amkricaii 

(By  Verl  A.  Teeter) 

Our  American  Way  of  Life  was  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  human  dignity,  limit- 
ed government,  and  personal  freedom. 
America  stands  for  everlasting  ideals:  for 
equality  of  opportunity:  for  dignity  of  the 
individual,  for  maximum  Individual  free- 
dom, for  equal  Justice  under  the  law  with 
the  powers  of  the  Judiciary  reserved  for  the 
courts,  while  legislative  powers  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Congress:  and  for  truly  repre- 
sentative government  by  an  informed  and 
responsible  electorate.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment by  law,  not  by  the  whim  of  politicians. 

The  American  Way  of  Life  is  great  be- 
cause It  allows  Individuals  to  live  according 
to  their  own  conscience  as  long  as  they  re- 
spect the  equal  rights  of  other  citizens  to  do 
the  same.  Our  political  and  Judicial  systems 
permit  the  orderly  and  peaceful  resolution 
of  differences  by  elections  and  court  trials. 
It  is  the  democratic  way  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  a  federal 
istlc.  republican  form  of  government. 

America  was  built  on  the  virtues  of  hard 
work,  thrift,  and  frugality.  The  United 
States  became  a  great  nation  because  the 
government  did  not  hinder  or  stifle  the  ini- 
tiative of  its  citizens  nor  restrict  their  inge- 
nuity. There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
American  form  of  government.  Any  wrongs 
are  due  to  people  who  transfer  their  weak- 
nesses, inadequacies,  and  faults  to  society  as 
a  whole. 

America  is  great  because  its  Constitution, 
history.  Institutions,  and  people  are  dedicat- 
ed to  "Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness. "  American  citizenship  Is  a  great 
privilege  and  a  priceless  treasure— priceless 
due  to  Its  many  blessings  made  possible  by 
years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice. 

Until  20  years  or  so  ago,  America  never 
sought  an  easy  way.  In  the  past,  Americans 
never  wavered  In  defense  of  our  own  liber- 
ties and  the  freedom  of  other  nations.  Our 
citizens  have  given  their  best  in  defense  of 
freedom.  This  courage  In  the  defense  of 
freedom  made  us  great,  but  we  must  be 
aware  that  today  there  are  those  who  would 
weaken  our  Nation  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
peace  at  any  price.  Some  Americans  are 
Indeed  beginning  to  waver  In  defense  of  lib- 
erty, but  we  can  keep  America  the  beacon  of 
freedom  If  we  will  stand  firm  for  the  princi- 
ples that  made  us  great. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  heritage  of  lib- 
erty. In  the  United  States  we  possess  some- 
thing that  most  of  the  world  does  not 
have— individual  freedom.  In  our  Country, 
one  has  the  right  to  choose  his  vocation 
without  government  Interference,  the  right 
to  travel  anywhere  in  the  Nation  without 
permission   of   any   government   authority. 


the  right  to  speak  up  and  speak  out  for 
what  we  think  is  right. 

We  have  the  right  to  privacy  in  our  own 
homes  and  the  right  to  assemble  peacefully. 
We  may  choose  to  go  into  any  business, 
compete,  and  make  a  profit.  We  have  the 
precious  right  to  worship  God  as  our  heart, 
soul,  and  mind  dictate.  The  right  to  do  these 
things  Is  American  liberty.  We  can  be  proud 
that  we  live  in  America,  the  home  of  the 
brave  and  the  land  of  the  free. 

We  have  many  symbols  of  freedom,  such 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights— a  document  that  guar- 
antees Individual  rights  and  restricts  gov- 
ernment power.  Another  symbol  that  stands 
proud  and  vigorous  Is  the  American  flag— a 
flag  representing  liberty,  independence,  and 
human  liberty.  E>very  day  of  the  year  Old 
Glory  should  be  honored,  respected  and 
loved. 

The  road  to  freedom  has  been  a  long  and 
difficult  struggle.  Only  a  few  nations  In  the 
world  have  been  able  to  travel  It  successful- 
ly. Our  forefathers  won  the  rewards  of  liber- 
ty by  sacrificing  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes. Freedom,  however.  Is  simply  a  legacy 
Inherited  from  all  of  the  brave  patriots  of 
the  past.  It  is  an  achievement  which  every 
generation  and  each  individual  must  earn 
and  preserve  throughout  time. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers— Washington.  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin,  Hamilton— made  possible 
the  creation  of  this  Nation.  They  fought  for 
Individual  dignity  and  freedom.  These  great 
leaders  were  endowed  with  strong  hearts, 
keen  minds,  abundant  faith,  and  high  Ideas. 
If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  this  great  herit- 
age, we  must  be  equally  strong,  courageous 
and  faithful.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  integrity, 
self-respect,  decency,  honor,  and  hard  work 
built  this  Country.  Such  ideals  are  the  only 
hope  for  the  future. 

This  great  source  of  America's  economic 
strength  Is  in  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system,  consistent  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  Constitution.  Our  Constitution  did 
not  and  should  not  subscribe  to  the  belief 
that  the  government  owes  anyone  a  living. 
Instead,  we  should  defend  a  way  of  life  that 
provides  freedom  for  everyone  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  his 
or  her  personal  ability.  It  is  our  duty  to 
cherish  and  preserve  these  concepts  upon 
which  our  strength  rests. 

Competition  has  been  the  lifeblood  of  our 
productivity.  It  has  stimulated  our  people  to 
produce  more  and  better  goods  and  products 
at  a  lower  price.  When  the  profit  motive  is 
destroyed,  the  incentive  to  work  and 
produce  Is  destroyed.  Only  under  the  profit 
system  has  man  attained  true  Independence, 
private  ownership,  personal  savings  and  the 
right  to  plan  his  own  life  as  he  so  chooses. 

We  should  l>e  proud  of  our  many  accom 
plishments  during  the  last  200  years.  We 
have  been  the  most  energetic,  humanitarian 
and  the  most  productive  nation  In  history- 
all  because  we  have  adhered  to  certain 
values  and  principles  that  will  never  die.  We 
have  many  problems  today,  but  we  do  not 
need  new  solutions  to  solve  them.  Instead 
we  need  to  return  to  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded.  When 
we  do  that,  we  will  do  what  Is  needed  to 
keep  America  great  as  we  look  to  God  for 
guidance,  determination  and  courage.  May 
God  grant  us  the  strength,  wisdom,  and 
dedication  to  defend  what  we  know  to  be 
true.  Just,  and  right  In  America.* 


March  18.  1982 


DISPOSAL  OF  DREDGED  MATE- 
RIALS IN  WESTERN  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
March  17.  1982.  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers identified  a  site  In  western 
Long  Island  Sound  that  they  have 
Judged  suitable  for  disposal  of  dredged 
materials,  most  of  which  emanate 
from  rivers  In  Connecticut. 

When  this  Idea  surfaced  last  Octo- 
ber. I  joined  my  colleague  from  Long 
Island,  Representative  Greg  Carman, 
in  contacting  the  corps  to  express  op- 
position to  any  plan  that  would  permit 
the  dumping  of  hazardous  wastes  and 
toxic  materials  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
Our  concerns  were  Incorporated  In  the 
formal  hearing  record  which  led  up  to 
yesterday's  action. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  dumping 
of  dredged  materials  at  this  site  could 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  beaches 
and  fishing  areas  off  the  north  shore 
of  Nassau  County— areas  which  were 
reopened  to  shellfishing  in  1978.  Be- 
cause of  Improving  water  quality  In 
the  area,  other  areas  are  under  consid- 
eration for  permanent  recertiflcatlon 
for  shellfishing  use.  I  believe  this  im- 
provement in  the  water  quality  of  the 
sound  was.  In  large  part,  the  result  of 
suspending  dredge  spoil  disposal  In  the 
western  part  of  the  sound  In  1973. 

Certainly  before  any  determination 
on  the  use  of  this  site  is  made,  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  the  operation  and  con- 
trol of  this  site  should  be  developed. 
We  need  a  procedure  to  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  only  nontoxic 
dredge  spoil  is  disposed  of  at  this  site. 
Criteria  must  be  adopted  and  rigidly 
Interpreted  when  evaluating  the  suit- 
ability of  dredge  spoil  for  disposal. 
Monitoring  to  determine  environmen- 
tal effects  on  water  quality,  benthlc 
organisms  and  bloaccumulation  of 
toxic  substances  in  the  food  chain 
should  also  be  conducted.  In  this 
effort  to  nrotect  the  sound  from  harm- 
ful dumping.  I  pledge  my  support. 
Thank  you.* 


IOWA  FARMER  VERLE  HUNT 
NAMED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CY- 
ANAMID  65  CLUB  BECAUSE  OF 
HIS  OUTSTANDING  PRODUC- 
TIVITY 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  quite  proud  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  one  of  my 
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constituents,  Mr.  Verle  Hunt  of  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa,  has  been  chosen  for 
membership  In  1982  In  the  American 
Cyanamid  65  Club. 

The  name  of  this  important  pro- 
gram—which is  sponsored  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals— was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  club  was  formed, 
the  average  U.S.  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  65  persons 
at  home  and  abroad.  Members  of  the 
65  Club,  however,  now  produce  much 
more  than  this. 

Mr,  Hunt  Is  1  of  10  farmers  in  the 
United  States  who  will  be  r^ognlzed 
this  year  for  his  record  of  achievement 
as  an  agricultural  producer  and  his 
successful  practice  of  sound  farm  man- 
agement principles.  This  includes  the 
safe,  proper,  and  Judicious  use  of 
chemicals  and  other  modem  produc- 
tion tools  and  techniques. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Ellen,  Mr. 
Hunt  Is  In  Washington  this  week  to 
participate  In  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  on  March  18 
as  a  member  of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Himt's  893  acre  farming  oper- 
ation is  Impressive,  and  constitutes  an 
Important  part  of  the  overall  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farming  com- 
mimity. 

The  allocation  of  his  land  include 
the  use  of  467  acres  of  com  with  an  av- 
erage yield  of  130  to  150  bushels  per 
acre:  and  426  acres  of  soybeans  with 
an  average  yield  of  45  to  49  bushels 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  a  hard  working  and  ef- 
fective farmer.  Not  only  Is  his  produc- 
tivity commendable,  but  so  is  the  way 
he  farms.  He  uses  new  chemicals  for 
better  weed  control  and  leaves  soy- 
bean stubble  on  the  surface  until  late 
spring  to  help  reduce  erosion  on  roll- 
ing ground. 

Productivity  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Mr. 
Hunt's  selection  to  join  the  65  Club, 
but  so  did  his  interest  and  efforts  in 
helping  others.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  a  national 
educational  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  Is  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  65  Club.  I  know 
that  you  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  Join  with  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  this 
important  achievement.* 
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COMMITMENT  TO  SHARE 
OURSELVES  WITH  OTHERS 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOITTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  share  with 
you  a  speech  which  was  written  and 
presented  by  a  young  constituent  of 
mine.  Miss  Leigh  McGeary.  a  seventh 
grade  student  at  St.  Marys  School  in 
Aiken.  S.C.  Miss  McGeary  has  some 
very  wise  thoughts  for  us  to  consider. 

A  COMMinCENT  TO  SHARE  OURSELVXS  WiTH 

Others 

Who  U  Committed  to  Share?  We.  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  In  the  world, 
must  at  all  times  be  willing  to  share  with 
those  who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  we  are. 
One  of  the  principles  this  country  was 
founded  on  was  brotherhood.  We  must  now 
and  In  the  future  be  willing  to  treat  all  as 
brothers  and  in  doing  so,  we  will  be  obeying 
the  Golden  Rule  of  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

What  are  we  committed  to  share?  We 
must  share  our  love.  John  3:16  tells  us,  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  one 
and  only  son."  If  he  loved  us  enough  to  give 
us  his  only  Son,  shouldn't  we  love  one  an- 
other Just  as  much?  Shouldn't  we  be  willing 
to  share  our  love  with  all  people  no  matter 
where?  We  must  share  our  financial  asseU. 
We  must  be  willing  to  share  with  countries 
by  importing  their  goods  and  in  doing  so,  we 
agree  to  export  and  share  with  them  our 
goods.  If  we  don't  share,  we  are  a  selfish 
nation.  Our  Ideas  must  also  be  shared. 
When  we  keep  our  Ideas  to  ourselves,  we 
don't  prosper.  We  should  be  willing  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

When  are  we  commlted  to  share?  We  must 
at  all  times  t>e  willing  to  share,  but  most  of 
all  In  times  when  our  fellow  brothers  need 
our  help.  Jesus  told  his  disciples,  "When  I 
was  hungry,  ye  fed  me.  When  I  was  thirsty, 
ye  gave  me  drink.  When  I  was  naked,  ye 
clothed  me. "  They  asked  of  him.  "How 
would  we  know  It  was  you?"  and  he  an- 
swered and  said,  "When  ye  have  done  this 
to  the  least  of  one  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  It  unto  me."  Our  hearts  tell  us  we 
must  share  and  have  a  commitment  to 
share. 

Where  are  we  committed  to  share?  We 
share  with  people  In  all  nations  and  coun- 
tries. It  is  our  commitment  to  share.  We 
share  our  food  with  the  starving  children  In 
Cambodia.  We  share  our  missionaries  with 
people  who  have  never  heard  the  word  of 
God.  We  have  In  the  past  and  will  In  the 
future  share  our  military  ideas  with  nations 
not  as  advanced  as  we  are. 

How  are  we  committed  to  share?  We  share 
by  giving  of  ourselves  and  our  prosperity  to 
nations  not  as  prosperous  as  we  are.  We 
share  with  them  our  love,  money,  and  Ideas, 
but  most  of  all  we  share  ourselves. 

Last,  but  certainly,  not  least,  why  are  we 
committed  to  share?  We  are  committed  to 
share  because  of  the  principals  this  Nation 
was  founded  on.  We  are  committed  to  share 
with  our  fellowman  all  the  good  things  that 
we  have.  We  share  because  of  our  Christian 
heritage  and  our  love  for  all  mankind.  John 
15:17— Jesus  commands  us  to  "Love  one  an- 
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other."  If  we  love  our  fellowman  as  much  u 
Jesus  loved  u«.  don't  we  want  to  commit 
ourselves  to  share  all  that  we  have?  Don't 
we  want  to  help  those  who  are  hungry,  who 
are  thirsty,  who  are  naked,  and  who  do  not 
have  as  much  as  we  do? 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  question- 
suppose  you  live  In  Cambodia  and  had  chil- 
dren who  were  slArvtng.  rather  than  getting 
three  meals  a  day— wouldn't  you  want  your 
fellow  nian  to  be  committed  to  share  so  that 
your  children  would  not  die  of  malnutri- 
tion? No  man  is  an  Island.  He  caxuiot  stand 
alone.  He  must  be  committed  and  have  a 
commitment  to  share  with  his  fellowman. 
Ponder  this  question,  and  then  ask  yourself, 
am  I  committed  as  I  should  be  to  share?* 
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JEC  FOCUS  ON  TRADE 


•NO"  TO  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 
DUMPING 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

or  KKW  YORK 
IH  TH«  HOUSl  OF  mPRESQTTA'nVlS 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  a  shortsighted  and  regrettable 
decision  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  win  cost  the  people  I  rep- 
resent on  Long  Island  dearly. 

Yesterday,  the  corps  formally  an- 
nounced its  decision  to  begin  to  allow 
dumping  of  contaminated  material 
dredged  out  of  polluted  harbors  close 
to  New  York  City  into  a  new  area  in 
the  western  part  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

The  final  site  chosen  for  this  dump- 
ing is  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
most  productive  and  prime  lobster 
ground  in  the  sound.  The  production 
of  shellfish  and  flnf Ish  in  this  part  of 
the  sound,  as  well  as  the  recreational 
aspects  of  this  presently  unpolluted 
area,  also  have  been  put  at  risk  by  this 
decision. 

What  is  most  deplorable  about  the 
corps'  decision  it  that  it  puts  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  private  interests, 
largely  marina  and  recreational  boat- 
owners,  ahead  of  the  health  of  a  far 
larger  nimaber  of  people  in  both  New 
York  and  Connecticut  who  depend  on 
the  sound  for  food. 

I  Joined  with  the  five  other  members 
of  the  Long  Island  delegation  in  pro- 
testing this  plan  when  it  was  put  out 
for  public  comment  last  November.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  corps  has  seen 
fit  to  ignore  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Long  Island  we  represent. 

This  is  a  dangerous  and  potentially 
disastrous  decision.  I  would  Join  in  any 
effort  to  reverse  this  decision  if  it  is 
possible.* 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESKWTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1982 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  has  become  much  more  in- 
volved with  an  international  economy 
that  Itself  has  grown  in  size  and  com- 
plexity. In  its  latest  annual  report  to 
the  Congress,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  suggested  three  parallel 
aproaches  to  trade  that  will  help  limit 
the  trade  deficit,  improve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  many  American  industries, 
and  build  new  markets  for  the  future. 

In  part.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  current 
trade  problems  are  one  of  the  many 
painful  side  effects  of  the  current  high 
interest  rate  policies.  Lured  by  high 
interest  rates,  foreign  capital  has 
moved  into  the  American  finamclal 
markets  and  kept  the  dollar  well  above 
the  level  that  would  limit  our  trade 
deficit.  Not  only  have  American  goods 
been  priced  out  of  foreign  markets  but 
the  strong  dollar  has  also  made  im- 
ported goods  much  more  attractive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  inability  of  U.S.  auto- 
mobile producers  to  compete  with 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  The 
blame  has  been  placed  on  high  Ameri- 
can wages,  obsolete  American  equip- 
ment, poor  American  management, 
faulty  quality  control,  a  failure  to  an- 
ticipate the  market  and  several  other 
factors.  Less  well  recognized,  however, 
is  the  impact  of  am  overvalued  dollar 
and  an  undervalued  yen.  Some  esti- 
mates suggest  that  if  the  yen  rose  to 
the  range  of  175  to  180  to  the  dollar— a 
level  reached  in  the  late  seventies— the 
U.S.  manufacturers  would  be  able  to 
match  Japanese  prices  in  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

High  prices  are  not  our  only  prob- 
lem. In  many  fields,  the  United  States 
remains  competitive  despite  the  strong 
dollar  but  faces  foreign  barriers  that 
penalize  U.S.  exports.  The  very  fields 
in  which  the  United  States  remains 
most  competitive,  high  technology  and 
agricultural  exports,  are  Just  the  fields 
most  likely  to  face  foreign  discrimina- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  Existing 
U.S.  strength  in  internationally  pro- 
vided services  Is  also  being  challenged 
by  overseas  competitors  who  threaten 
to  limit  U.S.  participation  in  their 
markets.  In  our  latest  report,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee urged  the  administration  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  reducing  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  high  technology  exports 
and  continue  their  emphasis  on  pre- 
serving the  U.S.  role  in  international 
services. 

Over  the  course  of  the  post-World 
War  II  era.  the  growth  in  internation- 
al trade  has  outstripped  the  overall 
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growth  of  the  world  economy.  Trade 
has  played  an  important  role  In  restor- 
ing economic  health  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  and  has  been  very 
important  for  the  rapid  growth  in  a 
number  of  developing  countries.  The 
expansion  of  international  trade  has 
helped  raise  incomes  and  lower  prices 
throughout  the  world. 

The  growth  in  trade  with  the  devel- 
oping world  has  been  linked  to  general 
economic  development.  Countries  such 
as  Brazil.  Mexico.  Korea,  and  others, 
have  relied  on  the  World  Bank  and 
the  regional  development  banks  to 
complement  their  own  efforts  at  devel- 
opment. In  general  terms,  the  develop- 
ment banks  helped  create  the  condi- 
tions in  which  private  capital— both 
domestic  and  foreign— could  thrive.  It 
was  the  view  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers that  sharp  cutbacks  in  funding 
for  the  development  banks  would,  in 
effect,  be  limiting  our  own  Industrial 
future. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  interna- 
tional economy  will  become  even  more 
Important  to  the  United  States.  In  our 
annual  report,  we  have  suggested  a 
series  of  steps  to  help  keep  U.S.  indus- 
try competitive  In  International  mar- 
kets. I  commend  our  report  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  AMSTER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  Wrw  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  Individual  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  betterment  of 
his  community:  Sam  Amster. 

With  a  record  of  service  that  spans 
over  20  years,  Sam  Is  truly  a  remarka- 
ble individual.  On  March  6.  1982,  Sam 
was  honored  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Democratic  Club  annual  dinner  for  his 
outstanding  dedication  to  our  Brook- 
lyn community  and  for  the  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

Sam  Amster  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  education  of  our  children.  He  Is 
personnel  director  for  school  board 
district  No.  21,  has  served  as  an  elected 
member  of  community  school  board 
No.  22  for  the  past  9  years,  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Ye- 
shiva  Rahtazd.  Sam  is  always  working 
for  the  betterment  of  our  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  am  not  the  first  and  will  surely  not 
be  the  last  to  pay  tribute  to  Sam.  He 
has  previously  been  honored  by  the 
Association  of  Jewish  Orthodox 
Teachers.  B'nai  Brlth,  and  the  Brook- 
lyn College  Student  Association  of 
Education  Administrators. 

Sam  has  been  active  in  other  areas 
of  community  work  as  well.  He  has 
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served  as  a  member  of  community 
planning  board  No.  18  for  10  years, 
has  helped  send  local  handicapped 
children  to  summer  camp,  and  is  cur- 
rently on  the  board  of  directors  for 
Congregation  B'nai  Israel  of  Midwood. 

In  spite  of  all  the  time  he  has  spent 
working  in  the  community.  Sam  has 
been  a  model  father,  dedicated  to  his 
children.  Jeffrey.  Elyse.  and  Seth. 

Sam  is  a  model  man  of  great  quality 
and  we.  in  Brooklyn,  are  proud  to  call 
him  one  of  our  own.* 


ESSENTIAL  FAMILIES 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWA^ 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
their  clean  white  laboratories,  the 
social  scientists  of  the  world  have  long 
sought  an  alternative  to  the  family. 
The  family,  they  think,  is  a  singularly 
messy  way  to  go  about  the  business  of 
child-raising. 

For  one  thing,  the  family  breeds  in- 
equality. Not  all  parents  are  equally 
gifted,  equally  educated,  equally  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  character  forma- 
tion. The  social  scientists  have  noted 
that  these  inequalities  are  carried  over 
from  generation  to  generation,  despite 
the  best  the  schools  and  opinion- 
makers  can  do.  Thus,  if  we  are  ever  to 
reach  true  equality,  reason  these 
social  engineers,  the  family  has  to  go. 

I  am  not  talking.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
about  the  clinicians  of  our  own  day. 
The  genealogy  of  those  opposed  to  the 
family  is  long  indeed,  and  very  distin- 
guished. Plato  is  the  first  recorded  op- 
ponent of  the  family,  and  he  certainly 
brings  a  certain  prestige  to  this  point 
of  view.  Others  who  shared  his  view  of 
the  harmful  influence  of  family  life 
were  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Karl 
Marx.  Their  heirs  abound  today,  on 
the  campuses  of  our  universities  and 
the  think-tank  hothouses. 

Unfortunately,  for  all  their  tinker- 
ing, none  of  these  well-intentioned 
egalitarians  has  ever  come  up  with  a 
system  to  displace  the  family.  The 
conclusion  might  be  that  the  family  is. 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable  social  order.  At  least. 
no  stable  civilization  has  ever  existed 
without  it. 

That  is  exactly  the  conclusion  come 
to  by  Dr.  Wesley  Burr,  president  of 
the  National  Council  on  Family  Rela- 
tions, who  makes  some  excellent 
points  about  the  family  and  its  role  in 
socialization  and  social  preservation  in 
an  article  in  the  new  newspaper  the 
Washington  Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Burr's  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  8.  1982] 

Nuclear  Pam ily  as  ak  Irreplaceable  Organ 

(By  Wesley  R.  Burr) 

As  we  try  to  manage  our  natural  re- 
sources, we  have  gradually  learned  that  dif- 
ferent resources  must  be  managed  different- 
ly. 

Por  example,  we  learned  about  a  century 
ago  that  our  forests  were  a  limited  resource, 
but  that  they  are  renewable  in  a  generation 
or  two.  and  we  have  developed  rather  effec- 
tive strategies  for  this  and  many  other  re- 
newable resources.  We  also  have  learned,  in 
the  last  decade  or  two,  that  we  have  limited 
and  nonrenewable  resources  in  areas  such  as 
energy  and  ozone,  and  we  need  to  deal  with 
these  in  different  ways. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  that 
social  systems  such  as  the  family  are  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  resource  and  require  unique 
strategies. 

Many  have  assumed,  for  example,  that 
the  family  is  a  hand-me-down  method  of 
doing  things  that  could  probably  be  re- 
placed with  a  better  system— such  as  doing 
away  with  marriage  and  family  life  or  re- 
placing them  with  some  agency  funded  by 
the  government.  I  think  the  family  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  social  fabric.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  basic  foundation  stones  upon 
which  organized  and  civilized  society  rests: 
and  it  cannot  be  eliminated. 

It  is  a  fairly  adaptable  institution,  and  it 
can  and  should  be  modified  to  accommodate 
itself  to  new  technologies  and  social  condi- 
tions, but  its  basic  ingredients— marriage, 
parenthood,  childhood,  emotional  bonding, 
domestic  relationships,  and  intergenera- 
tiontU  ties— are  so  essential  that  the  welfare 
of  our  society  and  our  survival  as  a  civiliza- 
tion are  dependent  on  them  .  .  .  and  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  more  attention 
to  how  we  manage  them. 

CRAZY  ABOITT  THE  CHILD 

There  are  many  psychological  reasons 
that  marriage  and  family  life  are  the  best 
way  to  organize  humanity:  and  that  the  sub- 
stitutes (such  as  orphanages,  welfare  and 
being  single)  are.  at  best,  dismal  and  unsat- 
isfying. 

Urie  Bronfenbrenner  and  his  colleagues' 
(  "Who  Cares  for  America's  Children?". 
1976)  long-term  studies  of  how  children  de- 
velop in  different  nations  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  several  things  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  raise  healthy,  well-adjusted  children. 

Some  of  these  essentials  are  well  under- 
stood, such  as  good  nutrition  and  proper  ex- 
ercise and  the  opportunity  to  learn  and 
grow. 

One  of  the  other  essentials  is  not  as  uni- 
versally understood.  It  is  that  children  need 
people  who  care  for  them  in  '"nonrational" 
ways.  They  need  adults  who  are  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  child,  so  attracted  to  it,  so  wild 
about  it.  that  the  child  is  deeply  loved  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price. 

In  Bronfenbrenner's  view,  the  key  adults 
in  the  child's  life  need  to  be  so  "crazy  " 
about  the  child  that  they  are  willing  to  nur- 
ture, tend,  help,  assist,  nurse,  guide,  watch 
and  invest  themselves  in  ways  they  will 
pursue  only  if  their  relationship  is  centered 
around  non-economic,  non-rational,  non- 
commercial non-business  and  non-paycheck 
matters.  It  has  to  be  an  emotional  attach- 
ment that  comes  from  conunitting  one"s  self 
to  values  and  goals  and  beliefs  that  connect 
the  child  to  the  adult  in  a  type  of  t>ond  that 
is  unique  to  humans. 

We  call  it  parenthood.  It  happens  when  a 
man  and  woman  come  together  as  one  in 
IXKly,  spirit,  mind  and  life,  and  invest  them- 
selves in  each  other  and  their  children. 
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It  is  only  when  we  have  these  ingredients 
that  we  have  the  optimal  conditions  for  cre- 
ating healthy  human  beings.  And,  it  is  not 
Just  the  children  who  need  these  processes. 
It  is  only  when  these  conditions  exist  for 
the  adults,  too.  that  they  can  be  truly  ful- 
filled and  experience  the  joy  and  develop- 
ment that  life  can  offer. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  when  mar- 
riages are  terminated  through  divorce, 
abuse  and  other  forms  of  instability,  many 
of  the  complex  and  delicate  conditions  that 
are  essential  in  the  husband-wife  and 
parent-child  relationships  are  shattered. 

While  it  is  possible  to  make  do  with  sub- 
stitutes through  remarriage,  the  ties  with 
the  parents  are  fragmented  as  the  child 
tries  to  move  from  one  to  the  other.  And.  at- 
tempts to  create  new  and  deeply  meaningful 
relationships  with  the  strangers  their  par- 
ents marry  are  difficult  and  frequently  inef- 
fective. It  is  second-best,  and  it  leaves  per- 
manent scars  on  everyone  Involved. 

CLEARLY,  THE  BEST  WAY 

These  are  some  of  the  psychological  rea- 
sons that  marriage  and  family  life  are  im- 
portant and  why  they  are  clearly  the  best 
way  to  live  life. 

And.  when  the  psychological  and  social 
reasons  are  combined,  we  have  a  conclusive 
argument  for  strong  families.  We  have  the 
reasoning  that  should  help  us  understand 
that  the  family  is  an  indispensable  national 
resource  that  needs  attention— considerably 
more  attention  than  it  has  received  in  the 
past. 

Several  conclusions  emerge  from  sociologi- 
cal analysis  of  marriage  and  family.  One  ob- 
vious conclusion  is  that  societies  cannot  last 
without  them.  The  societies  would  disinte- 
grate by  not  having  an  orderly  method  of 
getting  new  people  and  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  or  the  societies. 

Another  conclusion  is  that  people  from 
Plato  to  Marx  have  tried  to  invent  systems 
to  replace  the  family,  and  they  have  tried  to 
call  their  inventions  something  other  than 
marriage  and  the  family.  It  is  Impossible. 
Just  like  the  creature  that  has  webbed  feet 
and  a  flat  bill:  they  can  call  it  something 
else  if  they  like,  but  it  is  still  a  duck. 

People  can  argue  all  they  want  that  they 
can  replace  the  family,  or  that  the  world  is 
flat,  or  that  ducks  don't  quack,  but  time,  ex- 
perience and  scholarly  analysis  all  argue 
that  the  real  quackery  is  in  not  recognizing 
the  central  role  of  the  family  In  society.* 


JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  sotrm  Carolina 

IN  the  house  op  representatives 

Thursday.  March  18.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  and  honor  today  to  com- 
memorate the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun.  A 
native  South  Carolinian,  this  great 
stateman  made  his  home  at  Fort  Hill 
Plantation,  on  which  now  stands 
Clemson  University. 

Calhoun  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  State  and  country.  After 
serving  in  the  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  acted  as 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Calhoun's  distinguished  career  did 
not  end  in  the  legislature.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War  by  President 
Monroe  and  elected  Vice  President 
under  President  Jackson.  He  returned 
to  the  legislature  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
where  he  was  described  as  "constantly 
attentive  to  the  public  business  and 
whatever  were  his  views  upon  banking, 
public  lands,  or  foreign  relations,  he 
voiced  them  in  a  manner  which  proved 
his  concern  with  sound  government 
for  the  whole  country." 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  celebrat- 
ing the  contributions  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. I  have  great  pride  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  once  represented  the 
area  which  has  evolved  into  my  con- 
gressional district.  Certainly,  we  can 
learn  much  from  this  man  about 
whom  President  Adams  referred  to  as 
"of  fair  and  candid  mind,  of  honorable 
principles,  of  clear  and  quick  under- 
standing, of  cool  self-possession,  of  en- 
larged philosophical  views,  and  of 
ardent  patriotism. '• 


REV.  CHARLES  H.  WILKERSON- 
100  YEARS  OLD 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TXXAS 
IH  THB  HOOSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  any  city  is  much  more  than  the 
careful  recording  of  an  event,  a  time,  a 
place.  It  is  people.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son said  it  best:  "There  is  properly  no 
history:  only  biography."  People  shape 
the  events.  People  choose  the  times 
and  people  name  the  places. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  with  a  special 
reverence  and  pleasure  today  that  I 
congratulate  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wilker- 
son  on  his  upcoming  100th  birthday. 
Reverend  Wilkerson  is  walking,  living, 
breathing  history.  He  is  the  history  of 
a  city,  the  history  of  Houston. 

On  March  26.  100  years  ago.  Charles 
Wilkerson  was  bom  In  Houston's 
second  ward  neighborhood.  The  Hous- 
ton known  by  Charles  Wilkerson's  par- 
ents. Annie  and  Peter,  was  a  different 
place  than  the  booming,  metropolis  we 
know  today.  It  was  1882— the  same 
year  that  Houston  Electric  Power  Co. 
was  granted  its  first  franchise.  Tele- 
phone service  came  to  town  only  1 
year  later  when  Houston  was  connect- 
ed with  Galveston. 

Reverend  Wilkerson's  mother,  a 
seamstress,  saved  enough  money  to 
send  her  son  to  the  Lucinda  Perry 
School.  After  fourth  grade,  young  Wil- 
kerson finished  his  education  in 
Waller  County.  During  those  years. 
Reverend  Wilkerson  remembers.  Main 
Street  was  constructed  entirely  of 
wood.  He  recalls  the  people  who 
chopped    the    lumber    to    build    the 
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street,  the  Allen  Brothers.  In  fact, 
there  were  no  paved  streets  in  the  city 
until  1897  when  Franklin  Avenue  was 
spread  with  asphalt. 

By  the  time  Wilkerson  was  seven, 
telephone  service  in  Houston  had  ex- 
panded to  265  customers  and  6  street- 
car lines  laid  on  14  miles  of  track. 
Three  years  later,  the  population  of 
the  city  had  grown  to  all  of  27,557— a 
mere  fraction  of  its  size  today. 

At  the  age  of  19,  following  in  his  fa- 
ther's steps  as  a  coachman.  Reverend 
Wilkerson  went  to  work  for  T.  K. 
Dixon.  For  over  50  years,  he  was  a 
friend  and  driver  to  the  Dixon  family. 
It  was  a  tenure  served  well  and  faith- 
fully, say  his  former  employers. 

Then  Mr.  Wilkerson  turned  to  a  new 
profession.  Studying  under  Rev.  U.  S. 
Dickey  of  the  Friendship  Fellowship 
Baptist  Church.  Charles  Wilkerson 
became  Rev.  Charles  Wilkerson.  For 
years  to  follow,  his  gravel-voiced  ser- 
mons could  be  heard  ringing  out  on 
Sundays  In  the  church. 

Now  retired.  Reverend  Wilkerson  re- 
sides In  Houston  with  his  stepdaugh- 
ter, Mary  McLemore.  I  have  to  thank 
him  for  staying,  helping  and  watching 
the  city  continue  to  grow.  He  Is  the 
living  testimonial  to  the  history  of  a 
great  city  and  it  is  an  honor  he  bears 
admirably.  He  never  rebuffs  those  who 
gather  around  him  for  stories  of  "the 
old  days";  he  has  a  veritable  treasure 
chest  of  them.  Reverend  Wilkerson  Is 
a  proud  reminder  of  the  Houston  that 
was  and  a  symbol  of  the  Houston  that 
is.  Please  Join  me  in  congratulating 
Rev.  Charles  Wilkerson  in  celebrating 
100  productive  years  of  llfe.» 
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countries  that  televise  the  proceedings 
of  their  legislative  chambers.  This  In- 
cludes our  good  neighbor,  Canada,  as 
well  as  West  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  Canadian  Parliament.  I  under- 
stand, has  cut  back  on  its  desk-thump- 
ing since  the  advent  of  televised  cover- 
age in  1977.  This  time-honored  tradi- 
tion began  to  wither  away  as  Members 
grew  self-conscious  before  the  cam- 
eras. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  lost  anything 
comparable  in  the  way  of  tradition  in 
this  House.  What  we  have  gained  is  a 
closer  connection  to  our  constituency, 
the  ability  to  spend  more  time  working 
in  our  offices,  and  more  familiarity  on 
the  part  of  staff  and  Members  with 
parliamentary  procedure. 

Most  importantly,  we  have  brought 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  into 
American  households.  We  have  pro- 
duced a  visual  and  audio  counterpart 
to  the  Congressional  Record  that  is 
an  open  book. 

This  was  our  aim.  the  compelling 
reason  for  my  subcommittee's  report 
recommending  adoption  of  the  present 
House  broadcasting  system. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  recommenda- 
tions resulted  in  television  coverage 
that  has  not  disrupted  House  floor 
proceedings  and  has  become  an  accept- 
ed part  of  the  legislative  process.* 


HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY  HOUSE  TV 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 3  years  ago  this  week,  the  televi- 
sion-viewing public  gained  access  to 
floor  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  birthday  anniversary  is  an  occa- 
sion that  calls  for  celebration.  It  pleas- 
es me  that  the  pluses  of  this  endeavor 
have  far  outweighed  any  anticipated 
minuses. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  system  goes  to  Charlie  Rose. 
who  worked  tirelessly  to  assure  high 
quality  transmission  from  the  House 
floor. 

Jack  Brooks,  whose  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  per- 
formed the  initial  broadcasting  trials, 
paved  the  way  for  the  venture. 

C-Span  deserves  thanks  for  making 
House  broadcasting  widely  available 
through  its  public  affairs  network. 

And  so  it  was  that  3  years  ago  we 
joined  the  ranks  of  other  democratic 


RETIREMENT  OF  TERRY  MIN- 
SHULL.  MAYOR  PRO  TEM  OF 
PASO  ROBLES.  CALIF. 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1982 

9  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
serving  on  the  Paso  Robles  City  Coun- 
cil since  he  was  first  elected  In  1970, 
Terry  Minshull  has  decided  not  to 
seek  reelection.  As  mayor  pro  tem, 
Terry  has  played  a  key  role  In  the  tre- 
mendous progress  that  city  has  made 
In  the  past  decade,  and  he  can  be 
proud  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

Terry  first  came  to  Paso  Robles  with 
his  parents  when  he  was  only  8  years 
old.  He  attended  schools  in  Paso 
Robles  and  has  been  active  in  the  city 
throughout  his  life.  In  1962.  he  joined 
the  fire  department,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  with  the  department, 
where  he  is  now  captain. 

As  a  city  council  member,  Terry 
Minshull  has  been  Involved  in  key 
policy  areas,  and  he  has  chaired  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  Area  Council 
of  Governments  and  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Airport  Land  Use  Committee. 
He  has  also  been  active  in  the  Jaycees 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club  in  1976-77. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Paso 
Robles  will  miss  Terry.  His  great  con- 
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trlbutlons  will  long  be  remembered, 
and  I  know  the  entire  city  joins  me  In 
hoping  that  his  decision  not  run  for 
reelection  does  not  mean  that  his 
years  of  service  are  over.  There  contin- 
ues to  be  a  great  need  for  a  man  of 
Terry's  experience  and  knowledge 
about  the  city's  affairs,  smd  I  know  he 
has  a  great  deal  more  to  contribute.* 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  TROUBLED 
THRIFTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cover 
of  this  week's  edition  of  Newsweek 
magazine  carries  the  boldface  headline 
"How  Safe  Are  Your  Savings?"  It  is  In- 
creasingly clear  that  the  health  of  our 
Nation's  thrift  institutions  has  passed 
from  the  realm  of  speculation  by  fi- 
nancial analysts  to  a  subject  of  Inter- 
est and  concern  to  the  average  citizen. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Congressman  St  Ger- 
main, has  announced  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  thrift  industry  and  pro- 
posals to  provide  assistance.  Members 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Chairman 
St  Germain  for  his  efforts  to  address 
this  problem  which,  so  far.  the  Reagan 
administration  has  chosen  to  ignore. 

As  the  debate  on  thrift  assistance 
legislation  begins,  I  would  commend  to 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  the  Sav- 
ings Banker  by  Elliott  G.  Carr  titled 
"Federal  Aid  to  Troubled  Thrifts". 

Mr.  Carr.  the  president  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, holds  his  M.B.A.  from  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  and  is  a  frequent 
lecturer  at  banking  and  financial  serv- 
ices conferences.  He  has  provided  In- 
sightful testimony  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
over  the  last  10  years  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  NOW  accounts  to  the  re- 
structuring of  the  financial  institu- 
tions Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  text  of  Mr. 
Carr's  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

(FYom  the  Savings  Banker.  February  1982) 

Fedekal  Aid  to  Troubled  Thripts— When 

Is    Nothing    Something    or    Something 

Nothing? 

(By  Elliott  G.  Carr) 

Each  day  the  papers  carry  stories  of 
thrifts  merged  by  one  of  the  Federal  deposit 
insurers  in  order  to  prevent  their  demise.  A 
review  of  the  procedures  used  by  the  insur- 
ers thus  seems  warranted. 

Bluntly,  the  illness  that  has  stricken  the 
thrift  industry  is  of  immense  dimensions. 
Many  institutions  remain  alive  today  only 
because  of  their  hookup  to  the  Federal 
"heart  and  lung"  machine,  public  confi- 
dence in  deposit  insurance  having  proven  to 
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be  of  major  importance.  Almost  all  thrift  in- 
stitutions have  developed  the  illness,  albeit 
some  far  more  severely  than  others. 

According  to  data  published  in  the  No- 
vember 5th  issue  of  National  Thrift  News, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1981,  only  in 
Nevada  (of  the  50  states)  was  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  profitable.  Furthermore, 
the  rate  of  loss  was  such  that  if  it  continues 
the  e.ttire  industry  in  the  state  of  New  York 
would  run  out  of  book  surplus  in  approxi- 
mately 19  months,  in  Illinois  in  less  than 
four  years,  and  in  most  other  major  states 
in  approximately  five  years.  In  October, 
1981  the  S&L  industry  lost  $766  million, 
ending  the  month  with  surplus  of  $28.5  bil- 
lion. At  that  rate  the  entire  industry  has 
only  37  months  of  remaining  surplus. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  article  is  on 
savings  and  loans,  the  illness  has  not  been 
limited  to  that  industry.  The  November 
10th  issue  of  the  American  Banker,  in  re- 
porting earnings  for  New  York  City  savings 
banks,  reported  that  a  considerable  number 
of  banks  were  losing  money  in  the  third 
quarter  at  a  rate  which  would  consume 
their  book  surplus  within  two  years. 

Furthermore,  some  would  say  that  thus 
far  this  analysis,  by  concentrating  on  book 
surplus,  has  painted  the  most  rosy  possible 
image  of  the  condition  of  thrifts.  Practically 
no  thrift  could  sell  its  assets  anywhere  near 
book  value,  the  market  value  surplus  of 
almost  all  thrifts  already  being  negative.  At 
a  recent  conference,  Richard  Kopcke,  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  estimated  the  amount  of  federal  as- 
sistance necessary  to  restore  thrifts  to  ade- 
quate health  at  $100  billion. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  and  it  prob- 
ably is  a  little  bit  of  both,  no  one  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  yet  acknowl- 
edged there  is  an  acute  problem.  (At  least 
that  is  what  they  say.)  The  full  onus  of  ad- 
ministering an  industry  whose  assets  may  be 
worth  $100  billion  less  than  its  liabilities  has 
thus  fallen  to  Richard  Pratt,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Fortu- 
nately, and  it  is  that,  he  has  proven  to  be  a 
giant  among  midgets.  He  has  provided  a  va- 
riety of  medicines:  some  miracle  drugs  at 
great  government  expense,  some  placebos 
bottled  under  other  names.  Thus  far  all 
have  worked. 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

For  a  number  of  months,  the  "bell-weath- 
er" problem  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try was  the  West  Side  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  New  York  City.  In  Sep- 
tember it,  along  with  the  Washington  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  of  Miami  Beach. 
Florida  was  sold  with  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration (FSLIC)  to  Citizens  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  San  Francisco.  California, 
which  itself  is  a  subsidiary  of  National  Steel 
Corporation. 

According  to  reports  in  Forbes  magazine, 
during  the  next  three  years  National  Steel 
will  Inject  $75  million  into  the  two  failed 
savings  and  loans  which  were  merged  with 
Citizens.  In  return  the  FSLIC  agreed  to 
cover  the  spread  of  portfolio  losses  of  the 
two  institutions  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
Forbes  estimated  the  current  cost  of  the 
spread  at  $10  million  a  month. 

Such  estimates  are.  of  course,  only  very 
rough  because  the  spread  is  heavily  depend- 
ent on  future  interest  rate  trends.  Indeed, 
many  such  deals  will  make  the  future  sol- 
vency of  the  FSLIC  as  dependent  on  favor- 
able interest  rate  movements  as  is  the 
future  of  most  savings  and  loans 

In  addition,  inasmuch  as  the  aid  from  the 
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FSLIC  is  not  taxable,  whereas  the  losses  of 
the  institutions  are  deductible,  the  parent 
corporations  could  realize  considerable  tax 
breaks  over  the  same  10  year  period. 

Direct  and  indirect,  the  amount  of  federal 
aid  in  this  one  instance  was  thus  immense 
compared  to  total  book  FSLIC  assets  of  $6.9 
billion  (market  value  somewhat  less).  The 
"bellwether"  is  now  out  to  pasture,  but  a 
precedent  has  been  set  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be  lived  up  to  in  terms  of  potential  fund 
expenditures. 

The  second  method  of  assistance  applied 
by  the  FSLIC  in  the  case  of  troubled  savings 
and  loans  was  the  income  capital  certificate 
(ICC)  announced  by  the  FSLIC  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1981  and  utilized  by  the  FSUC  four 
days  later  to  assist  in  the  merger  of  the 
Franklin  Society  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
and  the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Rochester.  New  York. 

ICCs  are  certificates  issued  by  the  S&hB 
to  the  FSLIC  in  exchange  for  cash.  Annual 
redemption  payments  and  annual  dividend 
or  interest  payments  thereon  are  both  re- 
quired based  on  percentages  on  the  net 
income  of  the  issuing  assoication,  if  there 
are  any. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  FSLIC,  the 
ICC  did  little  to  avoid  the  problems  of  the 
Citizens  package  in  that  the  amount  of 
FSLIC  funds  utilized  remained  at  unsustain- 
able levels,  if  assistance  is  required  for  a 
sutistantial  number  of  institutions. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  institutions 
receiving  the  aid.  however,  both  the  Citizens 
package  and  the  ICC  represented  real  assist- 
ance—actual cash  payments  to  offset  the 
capital  or  income  deficits  of  the  acquired  in- 
stitutions. 

What  the  FSLIC  clearly  needed  was  a  way 
of  cutting  problem  savings  and  loans  off  at 
the  pass  before  they  required  direct  injec- 
tions of  cash.  Towards  this  end,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  changed  its  proce- 
dures to  permit  savings  and  loans  to  sell 
assets  at  a  loss,  but  for  accounting  purposes 
to  defer  the  loss  over  the  original  life  of  the 
asset. 

The  logic  is  simple.  As  all  savings  and 
loans,  whether  they  be  "problem"  or  not, 
have  asset  portfolios  worth  far  less  at 
market  than  either  the  book  value  or  the 
deposit  liabilities,  something  has  to  be  done 
to  prevent  the  FSLIC  from  funding  this  gap 
for  a  growing  number  of  S&Lc  as  the  gap 
translates  itself  into  negative  earnings.  The 
changed  accounting  procedures  said,  "Sell 
some  or  all  of  the  assets,  realize  the  loss,  but 
spread  the  loss  over  the  remaining  life  of 
the  asset,  rather  than  expecting  the  FSLIC 
to  pay  for  it." 

Some  savings  and  loans  went  at  the  new 
authority  with  a  vengeance.  The  November 
16th  issue  of  Barron's,  for  example,  carried 
the  story  of  the  Guaranty  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Galveston.  Texas. 
Although  the  story  is  incomplete,  we  learn 
that  a  "$370  million"  savings  and  loan  sold 
"a  slug  of  mortgages  carrying  face  values  to- 
taling $300  million  at  discounts  of  17%  and 
up."  thereby  netting  "more  than  $160  mil- 
lion in  cash"— which  it  used  primarily  to 
buy  a  "new  portfolio  of  home  loans  from  32 
sellers  in  40  states,  plus  Ginny  Maes."  In  so 
doing,  the  Guaranty  converted  its  annual 
operations  from  a  loss  to  a  profit  basis. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  what  seeming- 
ly resulted  was  an  association  with  assets 
equal  to  approximately  two-thirds  of  its  li- 
abilities, deferred  losses  being  the  offsetting 
item,  and  carrying  an  annual  charge  to  op- 
erations of  at  least  several  hundred  basis 
points  for  quite  a  few  years  into  the  future 
in  order  to  amortize  the  deferred  loss. 
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Nevertheless,  one  c»n  argue  that  account- 
ants should  support  such  procedures  be- 
cause they  clarify  the  size  of  the  real  gap 
between  asseU  and  liabilities,  a  fact  which 
remains  hidden  under  conventional  account- 
ing procedures.  (Regulations  require  that 
the  deferred  loss  figure  be  reported  clearly 
and  separately).  Furthermore,  as  long  as  the 
asset  trading  is  prudent,  the  institution  Im- 
proves its  real  earnings  as  well  as  its  book 
earnings  through  portfolio  improvement, 
and  thereby  ends  up  the  period  of  life  of  the 
original  asset  in  better  condition  than  it 
would  have  if  the  asset  had  not  been  sold. 
In  this  sense  such  procedures  underscore 
the  Inadequacy  of  current  accounting  meth- 
ods In  inflationary  periods  of  rising  interest 
rates. 

But  deferred  accounting  of  losses,  now  in 
widespread  use,  represents  just  what  the 
name  implies— deferral  of  a  problem.  It  Is  a 
gamble.  If  things  go  well,  by  spreading  out 
the  problem  a  crisis  is  minimized  or  avoided. 
If.  however,  things  get  worse,  the  savings 
and  loan  of  tomorrow  could  face  a  double 
whammy;  tomorrow's  problems  accompa- 
nied by  a  postponed  portion  of  today's  prob- 
lems. 

Furthermore,  use  of  this  technique  often 
involves  further  speculation  in  interest  rate 
movements,  the  phenomenon  which  got 
thrlfU  sick  in  the  first  place.  In  theory  such 
accounting  procedures  make  the  most  sense 
if  they  enable  the  thrift  to  shorten  its  aver- 
age asset  life,  which  is  not.  however,  re- 
quired. But  the  institution  which  takes  the 
loss  and  shortens  the  average  asset  life  at  a 
period  of  peak  Interest  rates,  when  the  pres- 
sure is  greatest  to  do  so.  will  further  weaken 
itself  vis-a-vIs  an  Institution  which  makes  It 
through  the  peak  period,  then  takes  its  loss 
when  rates  are  down  somewhat.  ( In  the  long 
run.  if  rates  rise,  both  are  better  off  having 
taken  the  loss  in  order  to  shorten  assets. ) 

The  problem  Is  also  being  deferred,  how- 
ever, by  required  use  of  accounting  proce- 
dures which  preclude  the  sale  of  the  asset, 
thereby  also  precluding  portfolio  shortening 
and  Improvement. 

What  Is  really  noteworthy  about  the  new 
FSUC  procedure,  it  should  be  stressed,  is 
the  implicit  way  in  which  it  condones  the 
deferral  of  problems,  thereby  removing  the 
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apparent  need  to  provide  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  an  Institution  which  probably 
really  requires  it. 

Another  method  of  putting  today's  prob 
lem  off  until  tomorrow  is  "purchase  money  " 
accounting,  utilized  by  the  FSLIC  in  assist 
ing  the  takeover  of  the  troubled  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Broward  County.  Florida  by  the  Glendale 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  of  California. 

The  takeover  was  assisted  by  the  FSLIC 
in  two  ways: 

First,  the  FSLIC  agreed  to  assume  a  por- 
tion of  the  future  rate  risk  on  the  acquisi- 
tion in  that  if  rates  rise,  the  FSLIC  will 
make  specified  payments  to  Olendale.  If 
rates  fall.  Glendale  will  make  payments  to 
the  FSUC. 

Second,  as  noted.  Glendale  was  authorized 
to  utilize  "purchase  money  "  accounting.  In 
this  technique  the  undervalued  assets  ac- 
quired are  written  down  to  market  value. 
On  the  balance  sheet  this  loss  is  offset  by 
an  equal  asset  labeled  goodwill. "  The  loss 
on  assets  is  recouped  over  their  asset  life, 
while  the  goodwill  Ls  written  off  over  a 
much  longer  period,  normally  40  years. 
Thus  the  initial  impact  on  earnings  is  very 
favorable:  yet  once  again  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  being  put  off,  as  many  years  later  the 
SStL  will  still  be  amortizing  goodwill  against 
earnings  while  no  longer  having  any  of  the 
assets  around. 

When  It  comes  to  time  span,  "purchase 
money'"  accounting  thus  represents  a  fur- 
ther breakthrough.  Deferred  treatment  of 
losses  enables  a  spread  of  approximately  12 
years  in  most  cases,  depending  on  the  life  of 
the  original  assets,  while  "purchase  money" 
accounting  increases  the  possible  spread  to 
40  years. 

It  will  take  several  years  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  FSLIC  in  bringing  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  through  a  trou- 
bled period. 

Nevertheless,  they  already  deserve  some 
credit.  This  Ls  in  comparison  with  an  admin- 
istration led  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Regan  whose  approach  might  best  be  de- 
scribed as  "ostrich"  in  that  it  perceives  an 
industry  almost  all  units  of  which  have  been 
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operating  in  the  red  and  with  assets  of  far 
less  market  value  than  cover  liabilities,  as 
having  few  difficulties.  These  agencies  have 
done  wonders  to  keep  the  industry  and  the 
FSLIC  afloat  without  aid. 

But  In  so  doing,  they  are  making  the 
FSLIC  into  the  biggest  thrift  institution  of 
all  when  it  comes  to  what  alls  the  industry. 

Although  it  is  increasingly  recognized  that 
the  fundamental  problem  of  thrift  institu- 
tions is  that  they  unwittingly  speculated  In 
Interest  rate  movements  and  lost,  the 
FSLIC  is  much  more  wittingly  and  with 
much  more  leverage  transferring  the  risk  of 
future  rate  movements  to  itself. 

Furthermore.  It  is  a  recognized  principle 
of  loan  administration  that  you  take  a  loss 
rather  than  continually  capitalizing  it. 
thereby  pyramiding  the  problem  with  the 
hope  that  things  will  get  better.  "Yet  the 
basic  FSUC  strategy  has  been  to  postpone 
today's  problems  until  tomorrow. 

One  could  be  far  more  supportive  of  the 
strategy  of  "buying  time  "  If  the  lime  were 
being  used  more  constructively.  Thus  far 
the  federal  superstructure,  despite  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  Chairman  Pratt  and  the 
FHLBB  to  promote  necessary  changes,  has 
done  little  to  restructure  the  asset  powers  of 
thrifts  in  order  to  reduce  vulnerability  to 
future  shocks. 

If  interest  rates  come  down  and  stay 
down,  the  FSUC  will  have  dodged  a  whole 
machine  gun's  output  of  bullets.  But  if  a  30- 
year  history  of  rising  interest  rates  contin- 
ues, in  order  to  preserve  one  administra- 
tion's myth  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  thrift  institutions  that  requires  real 
government  help,  this  administration  will 
have  left  the  next  with  a  problem  which 
makes  the  current  one  look  minor  in  com- 
parison. 

The  present  administration  has  thus 
forced  the  FSLIC  into  a  position  which  risks 
making  the  S4cL  Industry  Into  a  hieh  stakes 
Ponzl  scheme  managed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. One  almost  wonders  whether  the 
next  method  of  helping  S&Lfi  won't  be  to 
get  a  comer  on  the  market  for  Dutch  tulip 
bult>s  and  give  enough  to  each  problem  in- 
stitution to  bring  its  balance  sheets  back 
Into  balance .• 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ifo/irfai(,  March  22,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  with 
us  an  honored  guest,  the  beloved 
former  Chaplain  of  the  House,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch. 

The  Reverend  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  former  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good  courage 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart- 
Wait.  I  say,  on  the  Lord.— Psalm  27:  14. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  turn 
aside  from  the  noise  and  clamor  of  the 
world  seeking  wisdom  for  our  minds, 
strength  for  our  spirits  and  love  for 
our  hearts.  To  Thee,  O  God,  we  bring 
our  sins  to  be  forgiven,  our  wounds  to 
be  healed,  our  courage  to  be  renewed 
and  our  faith  to  be  strengthened.  Fill 
us  with  love  and  truth  that  we  may 
ever  be  noble  in  spirit,  humble  in 
heart,  and  considerate  of  others  as  we 
face  the  duties  of  this  day. 

May  Thy  wisdom  guide  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker,  and  all  these  repre- 
sentatives of  our  people.  Touch  their 
spirits  with  Thy  Spirit  and  grant  unto 
them  such  understanding  that  they 
may  have  courage  and  confidence  as 
they  seek  to  solve  the  problems  of  this 
age  and  to  establish  a  better  order  of 
life  for  all  people. 

Send  us  out  into  this  day  strong  in 
Thee  and  in  the  power  of  Thy  love. 

Bless  the  Space  Shuttle,  Columbia, 
as  she  sets  out  upon  her  journey. 
Grant  unto  her  a  useful  journey  and  a 
safe  return.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  I,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 


ized disclosure  of  information  Identifying 
certain  U.S.  intelligence  officers,  agents,  in- 
formants, and  sources. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identify- 
ing certain  U.S.  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  sources,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House:  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Biden,  and 
Mr.  Leahy  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Bentsen  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  2  through  May  8.  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All 
Week."' 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
4355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  NuNN,  and  Mr.  Roth  as  members, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Mathias 
(chairman)  and  Mr.  Pell  (vice  chair- 
man) to  attend  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly Spring  Meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Madeira,  Spain,  May  28-31.  1982,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Fall 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  London,  Eng- 
land, November  14-19,  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  majority  leader, 
pursuant  to  section  276  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-45,  appointed  Mr.  Staf- 
ford to  attend  and  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Lagos.  Nigeria,  April  12-17, 
1982. 


RECOMMITTAL  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 378  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Reso- 


lution 378.  the  1982  primary  expense 
resolution,  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  MOVEMENT 
GROWS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement  grows  day  by 
day.  Our  ranks  have  been  joined  over 
the  weekend  in  a  most  gratifying  way 
from  an  unexpected  source. 

Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  a 
column  entitled  "Where  Are  Conserv- 
atives on  the  Nuclear  Danger?  "  I  com- 
mend his  column  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  those  who 
consider  themselves  conservatives. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  3.  19821 

Where  Are  Conservatives  on  the  Nuclear 
Dancer? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

John  Stuart  Mill  once  had  an  especially 
unkind  thing  to  say  about  conservatives.  It 
is  the  "law  of  their  existence."  he  sniffed, 
that  makes  them  "the  stupidest  party." 

That  was  120  years  ago,  but  recent  events 
at  home  and  abroad  prompt  a  melancholy 
reflection  that  Mill  had  a  point. 

Throughout  Europe  and  in  parts  of  the 
Far  East,  demonstrations  against  nuclear 
arms  are  increasing.  Here  at  home,  the  bur- 
ghers of  Vermont  are  passing  resolutions.  A 
week  or  so  ago.  Sens.  Eklward  M.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  won  national  attention  for  their  res- 
olution urging  a  bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

Where  are  my  brother  conservatives? 
What  are  they  doing  about  the  most  awe- 
somely Important  political  issue  in  the 
world?  Alas,  the  answer  is,  not  much. 

In  politics,  perception  is  everything.  The 
perception  grows  that  Kennedy  and  Hat- 
field and  their  liberal  colleagues  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  perils  that  are  posed  to 
mankind  by  nuclear  war.  A  corollary  percep- 
tion grows  that  conservatives  don't  give  a 
damn. 

Such  perceptions.  I  would  argue,  are 
wholly  unwarranted.  In  his  Nov.  19  speech 
to  the  National  Press  Club.  President 
Reagan  clearly  expressed  his  determination 
to  seek  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
concerning  nuclear  weapons.  He  spoke  mov- 
ingly of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  all  people 
to  escape  from  the  shadow  of  a  mushroom 
cloud.  He  set  in  motion  Project  START,  an 
acronym  for  strategic  arms  reduction  talks. 

But  the  clarity  of  Reagan  s  message  was 
diminished  by  his  use  of  charts  and  graphs 


D  This  symbol  lepresents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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and  statistics.  His  speech  was  a  one-day 
story.  Three  months  have  passed,  and  talk 
of  START  has  just  about  stopped.  Last 
week  the  State  Department  threw  cold 
water  on  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution. 
Their  proposed  freeze  was  called  impracti- 
cal." 

The  analogy  may  seem  frivolous  in  this 
context,  but  it  is  woefully  familiar.  While 
conservatives  dribble  along,  the  liberals 
have  a  way  of  stealing  the  ball.  Kennedy 
and  Hatfield  and  their  100  liberal  cospon- 
sors  have  seized  on  an  issue  of  life-or-death 
meaning  to  the  whole  planet,  and  there  is 
not  a  sentence  In  their  resolution  that 
thoughtful  conservatives  could  not  support. 

"The  greatest  challenge  facing  the  Earth 
is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or  design."  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  "The  nuclear  arms  race  is  dangerously 
increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war."  Can  anyone 
deny  this?  "A  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  other  de- 
livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war."  Isn't  this  an  Idea  worthy  of  explora- 
tion? 

Of  course  such  a  moratorium  merits  dis- 
cussion—and that  is  all  the  resolution  asks. 
The  resolution  urges  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  Jointly  "pursue "  a 
complete  halt  to  the  arms  race,  that  the  two 
nations  "decide"  how  such  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  could  be  arranged,  and 
that,  proceeding  from  such  a  freeze,  the  two 
nations  "should  pursue  major,  mutual  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  nuclear  warheads, 
missiles  and  other  delivery  systems." 

The  element  of  a  "freeze "  Is  a  new  ele- 
ment, though  the  device  of  a  truce  is  as  old 
as  warfare  itself.  Otherwise,  unless  words 
have  lost  their  meaning,  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field liberals  are  proposing  exactly  what 
Reagans  START  proposed  in  November. 
Why  can't  conservatives  get  behind  an  In- 
creasingly popular  cause? 

For.  make  no  mistake,  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  warfare  is  on  Its  way  to  becoming 
the  most  popular  cause  in  the  world.  In  na- 
tions large  and  small.  East  and  West,  people 
clearly  comprehend  the  fearful  destructive 
power  of  today's  atomic  weapons.  They  ac- 
curately perceive  the  danger  to  the  continu- 
ation of  civilized  life,  and  they  want  that 
danger  removed.  If  conservatives  fall  to  rec- 
ognize this  swelling  demand,  and  to  identify 
with  It.  they  will  Justify  the  charge  that 
Mill  leveled  against  them  long  ago. 


MARCH  IS  HISTORIC  MONTH 
FOR  ERA 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  is  a  very  historic  month  for 
American  women  seeking  equality.  In 
March  1776,  Abigail  Adams  wrote  her 
husband  John  in  Philadelphia  asking 
the  Continental  Congress  to  grant 
women  equal  rights.  John  and  the 
Continental  Congress  disregarded  her 
plea.  Women  kept  working  for  equal 
rights  during  the  past  206  years  and. 
Mr.  Speaker.  10  years  ago.  Congress 
showed  its  support  for  the  principle  of 
equality  for  women  by  passing  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Out  of  535 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  438 


Members  voted  for  the  amendment  in 
1972. 

The  need  for  the  ERA  is  as  great 
now  as  it  ever  was.  The  ERA  is  an  eco- 
nomic issue.  In  these  times  of  econom- 
ic disarray,  women's  inequal  status 
glares  at  them  from  their  paychecks. 
Women  earn  in  1982.  just  as  in  1972. 
only  59  cents  for  $1  a  man  makes. 

Three  States  need  to  ratify  the  ERA 
before  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution. Please  join  me  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  congressional  caucus 
for  women's  issues  in  urging  State  leg- 
islators in  unratified  States  to  pass  the 
ERA.  We  want  to  let  them  know  that 
if  the  amendment  is  not  ratified  by  its 
current  deadline.  Congress  will  intro- 
duce it  again.  The  issue  will  not  die. 

We  must  let  these  State  legislators 
know  that  the  economic  equity  of 
women  in  your  State  and  my  State 
hinges  on  their  vote. 


NEED  TO  CONTROL  AND 
REDUCE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
moments  I  will  engage  in  a  special 
order  discussing  the  need,  in  our  coun- 
try and  around  the  world,  to  do  a  more 
effective  job  in  controlling  and  reduc- 
ing nuclear  arms.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
growing  awareness  in  our  country  of 
the  urgency  of  this  problem. 

We  have  had  the  freeze  proposal  dis- 
cussed, but  thoughtful  observers  of 
this  problem  have  concluded,  with 
good  reason,  that  there  are  significant 
problems  associated  with  a  freeze.  It  is 
a  problem  that  has  to  be  addressed 
very  carefully.  For  the  past  14  months, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  working  as  a 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
to  try  to  develop  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  problem.  I  am  introducing 
into  the  Record  today  a  detailed  pro- 
posal on  how  we  could  concentrate  on 
the  most  destabilizing  weapons  and 
make  a  modified  moratorium  work. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENTS INTERNATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  IN  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchford)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  March  22, 
1982.) 


BEYOND  THE  FREEZE:  A  NEW 
APPROACH  TO  MEANINGFUL 
ARMS  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  arms  control  has  been  the  prov- 
ince of  a  handful  of  specialists  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  academic  world. 
By  and  large  this  small  group  has  de- 
cided what  was  to  be  considered  feasi- 
ble in  arms  control  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  and  it  comprised  judge 
and  jury  for  the  finished  products: 
that  is,  arms  control  agreements 
worked  out  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
brought  forward  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent. 

The  failure  of  the  SALT  process  has 
often  been  attributed  to  extraneous 
events.  For  example,  many  now  say 
the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan made  it  impossible  for  the  Carter 
administration  to  submit  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  the  SALT 
process  may  be  said  to  have  failed 
even  without  help  from  the  outside.  It 
was  clear  that  the  treaty,  whatever  its 
merits  or  demerits,  had  no  broad  con- 
stituency in  our  country.  True,  it  had 
a  number  of  lukewarm  supporters, 
who  were  prepared  to  argue  that  it 
was  better  than  nothing,  but  it  had 
very  few  who  were  really  willing  to  go 
to  the  mat  for  it.  Certainly  the  people 
who  have  always  distrusted  arms  con- 
trol and  who  want  to  try  to  buy  and 
deploy  our  way  to  safety  did  not  like 
it.  and  even  the  arms  controllers  them- 
selves were  unenthusiastic. 

The  treaty  we  and  the  Soviets  had 
devised  certainly  would  have  limited 
strategic  arms,  but  only  at  enormously 
higher  numbers  of  weapons.  By  the 
time  we  and  the  Soviets  would  have 
reached  levels  of  deployed  strategic 
warheads,  as  permitted  by  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  would  have  gone 
from  about  8,946  in  1980,  to  approxi- 
mately 13.438  in  1989.  and  the  Soviets 
from  about  7.273  in  1980.  to  approxi- 
mately 15,560  in  1989. 

Now  we  have  a  new  administration 
which  wishes  to  greatly  accelerate  the 
rate  at  which  the  United  States  de- 
ploys new  strategic  weapons,  which  is 
manifestly  doubtful  about  the  value  of 
arms  control  for  national  security,  and 
which  appears  to  want  to  dangle  pros- 
pects of  arms  control  mainly  for  pur- 
poses of  linkage  and  leverage  against 
the  Soviets. 

As  a  result,  people  all  across  this 
country  are  becoming  alarmed.  They 
see  on  the  one  hand  rhetoric  about 
arms  control,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
massive  real  resources  going  into  pro- 
grams for  new  weapons.  They  are  con- 
cerned that  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  headed  is  only  too  clear:  an  unlim- 
ited,  ungovernable   competition   with 


the  Soviet  Union  to  build  new  strate- 
gic weapons;  vast  sums  expended  for 
what  would  in  fact  turn  out  to  be  di- 
minished safety  in  the  world. 

This  foreboding  is  the  stuff  of  which 
grassroots  movements  are  made.  From 
the  vantage  point  of  the  Congress,  we 
can  already  see  that  arms  control  is  in 
fact  moving  fast  into  the  political 
arena.  The  conventions  and  concerns 
of  "academic"  or  'professional  '  arms 
controllers— their  appreciation  for  the 
niceties  and  nuances— are  not  likely  to 
make  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
kind  of  debate  we  seem  to  be  heading 
into. 

There  are  calls  for  dramatic  and  al- 
legedly simple  solutions— total  freezes, 
drastic  reductions  on  fixed  timetables, 
and  the  like— which  have  become  the 
program  of  an  emerging  political  coali- 
tion in  this  country.  To  an  extent,  this 
is  a  positive  development:  The  people 
are  telling  their  Government  to  get 
moving  with  meaningful  arms  control 
discussions.  But  there  is  also  a  danger 
that  reasoned  consideration  of  this 
country's  real  security  needs  will  be 
impatiently  overlooked  and  that  im- 
portant factors  about  how  the  real 
world  operates  will  be  blithely  ignored. 

Recently,  numerous  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  sponsored  a  rather 
carefully  worded  resolution,  which 
calls  for  a  lot  of  changes  in  our  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  That  resolu- 
tion apparently  means  quite  different 
things  to  different  people:  to  Members 
who  supported  it,  and  to  the  public  at 
large. 

We  have  an  obligation  and  a  politi- 
cal need  to  go  further  than  giving 
nominal  support  to  resolutions  such  as 
these.  We  owe  the  people  an  effort  on 
our  part  to  think  carefully  and  deeply 
about  the  implications  of  such  propos- 
als, to  advance  suggestions  as  to  how, 
in  detail  and  in  practice,  we  might  ac- 
tually shape  a  new  program  for  strate- 
gic arms  control. 

For  the  past  14  months,  since  being 
assigned  to  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. 1  have  worked  hard  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  our  dilemma  and  our 
options.  In  a  long  series  of  briefings 
with  arms  control  experts  and  in  a 
series  of  breakfast  seminars  on  this 
issue  which  I  have  sponsored  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  I  have  developed 
the  conviction  that  this  problem  is  not 
a  Gordian  knot.  It  can  be  solved  with 
patience  and  understanding  and  com- 
mitment. And  of  course,  it  must  be 
solved. 

What  I  am  submitting  today  has 
been  developed  with  the  assistance  of 
individuals  at  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  other  experts  in 
and  out  of  government.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  at 
the  single  most  important  strategic 
problem  we  have— the  vulnerability  of 
land-based  ICBM's— by  means  of  a  vig- 
orous and  innovative  arms  control  con- 
cept. I  wondered  if  we  could  somehow 


focus  our  efforts  on  this  problem,  and 
I  stipulated  the  conditions  to  be  re- 
spected in  the  detailed  analysis: 

The  objective  would  not  be  reduc- 
tions per  se,  although  this  was  an  im- 
portant consideration— but  reductions 
of  those  systems  which  contribute  the 
most  to  strategic  instability,  and  to 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  reflex, 
rather  than  on  purpose.  This  meant 
doing  something  drastic  about  one 
particular  system:  land-based,  MIRVd 
ICBM's.  My  suggestion  was  to  explore 
what  would  happen  if  both  sides 
agreed  to  get  rid  of  such  ICBM's,  re- 
placing them  with  new  single  warhead 
ICBM's  on  both  sides.  If  this  could  be 
done,  without  at  the  same  time  dis- 
turbing the  strategic  balance  at  some 
other  point,  we  might  emerge  with 
more  stable  and  secure  arrange- 
ments—but not  at  the  cost  of  deploy- 
ing enormously  costly  mobile  systems, 
or  an  ABM  system  to  defend  them. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  we  could 
indeed  accomplish  these  objectives, 
and  that  we  could  do  so  with  a  modi- 
fied "moratorium"  in  selected  areas 
ajid  actual  reductions  in  other  areas. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  the  proposal: 

First,  a  moratorium  for  4  to  5  years, 
during  which  each  side  would  agree  to 
do  nothing  that  would  add  to  the 
number  of  deployed,  MIRVd  ICBM's, 
or  to  increase  their  accuracy.  During 
this  time,  however,  both  sides  would 
be  able  to  continue  research  and  devel- 
opment of  certain  new  kinds  of  weap- 
ons: A  step  which  we  have  to  take  as  a 
hedge  against  the  collapse  of  efforts  to 
negotiate  the  vital  second  phase  of  re- 
duction with  the  Soviets. 

Second,  an  agreement  which  would 
begin  a  prolonged  readjustment  of 
strategic  forces  on  both  sides.  At  the 
end  of  this  p^iod;  first,  neither  side 
would  have  MIRVd  ICBM's,  though 
they  would  have  deployed  new  single 
RV  ICBM's  in  equal  numbers;  second, 
no  other  system— such  as  the  SLBM— 
would  have  been  deployed  with  hard 
target  characteristics;  third,  overall 
numbers  of  deployed  launchers  and 
weapons  would  have  declined  substan- 
tially; fourth,  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment for  both  sides  would  be  pro- 
longed so  as  to  be  realistically  in  tune 
with  replacement  cycles  for  existing 
weapons— allowing  each  side  time  to 
amortize  their  expenses  in  deploying 
those  weapons,  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  shape  of  their 
overall  strategic  deterrents. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  window  of  vulnerability 
would  have  been  closed  through  arms 
control,  and  strategic  stability  en- 
hanced. As  an  enormously  important 
byproduct  of  this  approach,  the  total 
destructiveness  of  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  either  side  would  also  have 
been  cut  to  a  fraction  of  the  numbers 
that  SALT  II  would  have  allowed. 

Arms  control  goes  beyond  the  tech- 
nical  questions  of  who  shall   reduce 


what.  When  we  and  the  Soviets  sit 
down  to  talk  about  strategic  arms  con- 
trol, we  are  affirming  a  basic— even  a 
transcendant— fact:  That  nuclear 
weapons  are  indeed  "different. "  We 
and  the  Soviets  must  make  clear  to 
ourselves  and  to  each  other  that  we 
recognize  what  nuclear  weapons  really 
mean;  that  they  could  bring  to  an  end 
both  the  values  and  the  people  that 
both  sides  are  seeking  to  promote  and 
protect. 

The  grassroots  movement  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  this  country  is  based  on 
the  fear  that  neither  side  truly  appre- 
ciates the  odds,  that  specialists  and 
ideologists  on  both  sides  are  thinking 
that  a  nuclear  war  would  somehow  be 
winnable.  The  people  are  demanding 
that  their  political  leaders  show  that 
they  understand  what  the  specialists 
may  not,  and  that  these  leaders  will 
reach  out  and  grasp  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

We  can  do  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
must. 

Proposed  Guidelines  for  a  Comprehensive 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
iSTARTi  Between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
THE  United  States 

While  engaging  in  START  and  through 
December  31.  1986.  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  will  agree  to  a  moratori- 
um under  the  following  terms: 

Additional  ICBM  launchers  to  those  cur- 
rently existing  will  not  be  deployed. 

ICBM  launchers  with  single  or  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  will  not  be  converted  to 
launchers  for  MIRVs. 

The  number  of  MIRVs  on  currently  de- 
ployed ICBM  types  will  not  be  increased. 

Further  testing  of  currently  deployed 
ICBM  and  SLBM  types  is  not  allowed. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  allowed  to  develop,  test  (no  more 
than  25  times),  and  deploy  one  new  single- 
warhead  ICBM  type,  provided  this  new 
ICBM  does  not  have  a  ""bus"'  to  dispense 
MIRVs.  replaces  an  existing  ICBM.  and  has 
a  throw-weight  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  SS-19  ICBM. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  allowed  to  develop  and  test,  but 
not  produce  or  deploy,  a  new  MIRVed 
ICBM  and  a  new  MIRVed  SLBM.  as  hedges 
against  failure  to  achieve  a  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  reduction  agreement. 

Starting  January  1,  1987.  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  will  proceed  to  reduce 
the  aggregate  number  of  their  strategic  of- 
fensive weapons  launchers  (launchers  for 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs,  and  heavy  bombers)  to 
an  aggregated  ceiling  no  larger  than  the 
lowest  ceiling  agreed  to  in  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  By  the  end  of  1987,  neither  nation 
may  have  more  than  2,250  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons  launchers,  of  which  no  more 
than  1,080  may  be  ICBM  launchers  and  120 
heavy  bombers  equipped  with  an  aggregate 
total  of  not  more  than  2400  long-range 
(more  than  600  kilometers  range)  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs). 

To  reduce  the  possibility  and  incentive  of 
the  Soviet  and  U.S.  ICBM  forces  from  en- 
gaging in  a  counterforce  attack,  starting 
January  1.  1987  the  Soviet  Union  will  begin 
to  retire  launchers  for  its  MIRVed  SS-18. 
SS-19.  and  SS-17  ICBMs  (in  that  order),  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  order  by  launchers  for 
the  single-warhead  versions  of  these  ICBMs. 
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Concurrent  to  Soviet  retirement  of  these 
ICBM  launchers,  the  United  States  will 
retire  some  launchers  for  the  Poseidon 
SLBM  and  launchers  for  the  Minuteman  III 
ICBM  (in  that  order).  Each  nation  will 
retire  at  least  80  launchers  per  annum  until 
all  the  launchers  for  the  SS-18.  SS-19.  SS- 
17.  and  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  have  been  re- 
tired. However,  the  retirement  of  launchers 
for  the  Minuteman  III  will  take  place  after 
the  Soviet  Union  retires  250  launchers  for 
the  MlRVed  version  of  the  SS-18. 

VtRIFICATIOM  or  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
PKOVISIOIfS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PROPOSAL 

Currently,  the  numbers  and  types  of 
SLBMs  being  deployed  is  routinely  verified 
by  observing  the  SSBN  in  which  the  SLBM 
is  being  introduced.  Overhead  photography 
and  other  means  of  detection  are  used. 

The  accuracy  improvements  of  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs  is  verified  from  intercepted  test 
telemetry,  and  by  tracking  the  missiles 
during  operational  tests. 

The  performance  and  characteristics  of 
new  types  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  U  primarily 
determinable  from  daU  intercepted  when 
the  missiles  are  tested. 

Verification  that  ICBM  or  SLBM  launch- 
ers are  being  dismantled  is  made  from  over- 
head photography. 

The  deployment  of  silo-based  ICBMs  is 
verified  from  overhead  photography. 

Silos  containing  MIRVed  ICBMs  have 
characteristics  (signatures)  that  are  distinct 
from  silos  conUining  single-wai^ead 
ICBMs. 

Bomber  aircraft  equipped  with  ALCMs 
have  observable  differences  from  bombers 
not  equipped  to  carry  these  weapons. 

The  numbers  and  types  of  heavy  bombers 
deployed  is  verified  by  photographic  surveil- 
lance of  the  aircraft  production  facilities 
and  bomber  operational  bases. 

There  Is  no  indisputable  method  to  verify 
that  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles  (RVs)  is 
not  being  increased  in  a  currently  deployed 
MIRVed  ICBM  which  has  been  tested  to 
carry  a  higher  number  of  RVs.  The  U.S. 
may  not  be  able  to  detect  the  conversion  of 
8-MIRV  SS-18  ICBMs  to  the  10-MIRV  con- 
figuration. However,  if  the  conversion  con- 
tinues, approximately  350  additional  RVs 
would  be  added  to  the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 
The  gain  to  the  Soviets  in  continuing  the 
conversion  of  the  MIRVed  SS-18s  would  be 
of  short  duration,  because  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  START  the  MIRVed  SS- 
18s  will  be  the  first  ICBMs  to  be  retired. 


Significant  violations  in  the  number  of 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  and  bombers 
deployed  would  be  readily  detected.  Also, 
the  Soviets  would  not  be  able  to  attain  a 
comfortable  degree  of  confidence  in  the  per- 
formance of  additional  accuracy  Improve- 
ments to  their  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  without 
thorough  testing  of  the  whole  missile 
system. 

vs.  STKATEGIC  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THIS 
PROPOSAL 

Reductions 

No  hard-site  ABM  defense  needed. 

No  procurement  and  deployment  of  the 
M-X  ICBM.  and  no  construction  for  basing 
the  M-X. 

No  procurement,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  Trident  II  SLBM.  but  continue 
its  development. 

No  implementation  of  ballistic  missile  ac- 
curacy improvements  (such  as  stellar-iner- 
tial  system  for  Trident  I  SLBMs). 

No  deployment  of  larger  or  more  lethal  re- 
entry vehicle  warheads. 

Retirement  of  the  Titan  II  and  Minute- 
man  III  ICBM  force. 

Phased  retirement  of  the  B-52D.  B-52H. 
and  B-52G  bombers. 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  B-52  aircraft 
that  would  be  modified  to  carry  ALCMs. 
Without  START,  more  than  120  B-52  bomb- 
ers would  be  converted  to  ALCM  carriers. 

Curtailment  in  the  total  number  of  tanker 
aircraft  needed  to  support  the  strategic 
bomber  force. 

Phased  retirement  of  the  Lafayette-class 
(Poseidon  and  Trident  I)  SSBNs  from  the 
strategic  forces,  and  their  conversion  to 
attack  submarines. 

Curtailment  in  the  total  number  of  Ohio- 
class  (Trident)  SSBNs  that  would  probably 
be  deployed  without  START. 

Curtailment  in  the  total  number  of 
ALCMs  that  would  be  deployed.  Without 
START,  more  than  120  B-52  bombers  would 
be  converted  to  ALCM  carriers. 

Curtailment  in  the  total  number  of 
SRAMs  or  other  short-range  attack  missiles 
that  would  be  deployed.  Without  START, 
more  than  100  penetrating  bombers,  armed 
with  SRAMs  or  other  short-range  missiles, 
would  probably  t>e  deployed. 

NevD  dejUoymenU 

630  single-warhead  (without  a  "bus") 
ICBMs  (denoted  in  tables  as  MX-2).  with  28 
new  additional  ICBM  silos  (to  provide  a 
total  of  1.080  launchers),  would  need  to  be 
constructed. 


100  B- IB  bomber  aircraft  (initially  tasked 
to  be  penetrating  boml>ers.  and  later  phased 
to  ALCM  carriers,  replacing  B-52G  CMCs. 
as  the  more  advanced  STEALTH  aircraft 
assume  penetrating  role),  or  alternalively 
100  new  CMCs. 

100  STEALTH  penetrating  bombers  or  100 
advanced  CMCs. 

PROBABLE  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  PROGRAMS  UNDER 
THIS  PROPOSAL 

Reductions 

No  expansion  of  current  ABM  capabilities. 

No  deployment  of  a  mobile  ICBM  with  a 
hard-target  capability. 

No  construction  for  basing  of  a  mobile 
ICBM. 

No  deployment  of  larger  or  more  lethal  re- 
entry vehicle  warheads. 

No  deployment  of  a  SLBM  with  hard- 
target  capability. 

No  implementation  of  accuracy  improve- 
ments to  existing  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 

Retirement  of  the  SS-11  ICBM  force. 

Retirement  of  the  SS-l?.  SS-18.  and  SS- 
19  ICBMs  a  few  years  earlier  than  anticipat 
ed. 

Retirement  of  Yankee  I  SSBNs  from  the 
strategic  forces,  and  their  conversion  to 
attack  submarines. 

Retirement  of  SS-N-6  SLBMs  on  Yankee 

I  SSBNs. 

Retirement  of  Golf  III  SSB  and  all  Hotel 

II  SSBNs. 

Retirement  of  SS-N-5  SLBM  on  Hotel  II 
SSBNs. 

Retirement  of  the  TU-95  Bear  and  Mya-4 
Bison  bombers. 

Retirement  of  the  Kangaroo  air-launched 
missile. 

New  deployment* 

1.020  new  single- warhead  ICBMs  (denoted 
in  tables  as  SS-X).  with  throw-weight  not  to 
exceed  that  of  the  Soviet  SS-19  ICBM. 

120  new  heavy  twmbers  (denoted  in  tables 
as  TU-X  SWL). 

Replacement  of  Yankee  I  SSBNs  with  a 
new  16-launcher  SSBN  (denoted  in  tables  as 
SSBN-X). 

Continued  deployment  of  Typhoon 
SSBNs. 

Continued  deployment  of  SS-N-20  SLBMs 
on  Typhoon  SSBNs. 

Deployment  of  SS-N-IT  SLBMs  (or  other 
existing  type)  on  new  SSBN  (denoted  in 
tables  as  SSBN-X)  replacing  the  Yankee  I 
SSBNs. 
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ESTIMATED  TYPE  AND  NUMBER  OF  SOVIET  AND       Delta  III.  16  SS-N-18:  Delta  II.  16  SS-N-8:        U.S.  SSBNs  have  the  following  type  and 


U.S.  SLBM  LAUNCHERS  IN  SSBS  AND  SBBNS 

Soviet  SSBs  and  SSBNs  are  believed  to 
have  the  following  type  and  numl)er  of 
SLBM    launchers:    Typhoon.    20    SS-N-20: 


Delta  I.  12  SS-N-8:  Yankee  II.  12  SS-N-17: 
Yankee  I.  16  SS-N-6:  SSBN-X  (projected). 
16  SS-N-17  (or  other  existing  SLBM);  Hotel 
III.  6  SS-N-8:  Hotel  II.  3  SS-N-5:  Golf  III,  6 
SS-N-8. 


number  of  SLBM  launchers:  Lafayette-class. 
16  Poseidon  or  16  Trident  I:  Ohio-class.  24 
Trident  I. 
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WARHEAD  LOADINGS  USED  IN  PROJECTIONS 

Unless  otherviise  specified  in  the  tables, 
all  other  ballistic  missiles  except  the  follow- 
ing are  estimated  or  projected  to  carry  a 
single  independent ly-targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicle: 

Soviet:  SS-N-20.  10  MIRVs:  SS-N-18.  7 
MIRVs. 


United  States:  Mmuteman  III.  3  MIRVs: 
Poseidon.  9  MIRVs  (average);  Trident  I.  8 
MIRVs  (average). 

Boml)ers  weapon  loadings  are  estimated 
and  projected  to  be  as  follows: 

Soviet:  TU-9S  Bear.  1  AS-3  Kangaroo  mis 
site  or  four  tx>ml}s:  Mya-4  Bison.  2  t>omt>s: 
TUX  SWL.  12  ALCMs  (average)  •  4  bombs. 
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400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

0 

0 

5 

30 

60 

90 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

520 


1912 

19(3 

19(4 

19(5 

19(6 

19(7 

19(( 
1052 

19(9 
10(0 

1990 
10(0 

1991 
10(0 

1992 
10(0 

1993 
10(0 

1994 
10(0 

1995 
10(0 

1996 
10(0 

199' 

1052 

1052 

1052 

1052 

1052 

1052 

1080 

544 

•M 

616 

640 

64( 

616 

5(4 

552 

56( 

576 

5(4 

576 

56( 

560 

552 

344 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

345 

219 

200 

I.MI 

1.9(5 

2.013 

2037 

2045 

2013 

19(1 

1977 

1973 

1971 

1969 

1951 

\m 

1895 

1(51 

1824 

550 

550 

550 

550 

550 

550 

550 

550 

470 

390 

310 

230 

150 

70 

0 

0 

544 

•M 

616 

640 

64( 

616 

5(4 

552 

56( 

576 

5(4 

576 

56( 

560 

552 

544 

16 

51 

86 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

115 

109 

103 

100 

644 


United  States:  B  52D.  2  SRAMs  •  4 
bombs:  B-S2G/H.  4  SRAMs  ■  4  bombs:  B 
52G  CMC.  12  ALCMs  .  4  SRAMs  •  4 
lx>mbs  through  1985.  Thereafter,  a  total  of 
348  ALCMs  added  per  year  (replacing 
SRAMs  and  bombs)  until  all  B  S2G  CMCs 
are  equipped  with  20  ALCMs:  B  IB.  8 
SRAMs  ■  4  bomtis:  BIB  CMC.  24  ALCM.s: 
STEALTH.  8  SRAMs   •   4  bombs. 
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C8M/SIBM  desiEUlKio 

1982 

750 

1.400 

.1.800 

480 

58 

60 

32 

1983 

750 
1,400 
1,800 

480 
58 
60 
32 
60 

518 
0 

1984 

750 
1400 
1,800 

480 
58 
60 
32 
60 

468 
50 

5.1S( 

1985 

750 
1400 
1800 

480 
58 
60 
32 
60 

418 

100 

S.I5( 

1986 

750 

1400 

1800 

480 

5( 

60 

32 

60 

368 

150 

5.158 

1.400 

1.680 

156 

286 

208 

0 

1987 

0 

1360 

1800 

480 

58 

60 

32 

60 

0 

280 

4.130 

1600 

1,680 

188 

286 

176 

0 

By(n)al(jK 
1988       1989 

0           0 

720          80 

1800      1800 

480         480 

58          58 

60          60 

32         32 

60          60 

0           0 

360        440 

3,570      3,010 

1600      1600 

1680      1,680 

220        252 

286        286 

144         112 

0           0 

nb'  ytir 
1990 

0 

0 

1380 

480 

58 

60 

32 

60 

0 

520 

2.590 

1600 

16(0 

284 

286 

80 

0 

3.930 

1991 

0 

0 

900 

480 

58 

60 

32 

60 

0 

600 

2.190 

1.600 

1,680 

316 

286 

48 

0 

3.930 
6.120 

1992 

0 

0 

420 

480 

58 

60 

32 

60 

0 

680 

1790 

1600 

1680 

348 

286 

16 

0 

3.930 
5.720 

1993 

0 

0 

0 

440 

58 

60 

32 

60 

0 

760 

1410 

1600 

1680 

364 

2(6 

0 

0 

3.930 
5.340 

1994 

0 
0 
0 
120 
5( 
60 
32 
60 
0 
840 

1170 

1600 

1680 

364 

2(6 

0 

0 

3.930 
5.100 

1995 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

60 

32 

60 

0 

920 

10(0 

1600 

16(0 

364 

2(6 

0 

0 

3930 
5.010 

1996 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

60 

0 

1000 

10(0 

1600 

16(0 

364 

2(6 

0 

0 

3930 
5010 

1997 

ICBM's 

SS  18  (10  RV) 

0 

SS  18(8RV) 
SS-19  (6RV) 
SS-17  (4RV) 
SS-18  (1  RV) 
SS-19  (1  RV) 
SS-IJ  (1  RV) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

SS-13         

60 

60 

SS-11        

SS-X 

-* *- "•■■■ ■* :" " 

518 

0 

0 

1020 

SubloUl 

SIM 

5.15( 

1  0(0 

SlBMs 

SS-N-20        .     .. 

200 

600 

1,680 

60 

292 

320 

12 

1. 000 

1680 

.  92 

292 

288 

6 

1.400 

1.6(0 

124 

2(6 

256 

0 

3.74* 

I  600 

SS-»-l(     

SS-N-17 

SS-ll-8 

SS-H-6       -.. 

SS-N-5 

■- •■ 

1.680 

- 20 

.;      292 

„.      352 

..._... 18 

16(0 

364 

2(6 

0 

0 



SublotJl    

2.562 

2.964 

3.3S( 

3.730 

3.930 

3.930 

3.930 

3930 

GiariTaM 

7.720 

(.122 

(.516 

(.904 

im 

(.060 

7.500 

6.940 

(.UO 

5  010 
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By  end  ol  cikiidar  year- 

1991 

1992 

1(0 
750 
450 
0 
320 

1.700 

1993 

0 
690 
450 

0 
400 

1.540 

4.60( 
0 

4.fOI 

1994 

0 
450 
450 

0 
4(0 

1.310 

4544 

0 

4544 

1995 

0 
210 
450 

0 
560 

1.220 

44(0 
0 

4  4(0 

5700 

1996 

0 
0 

450 
0 

630 

10(0 

4  416 

0 

4  416 
5496 

19(2 

19(3 

19(4 

19(5 

m, 

19(7 

\m 

19(9 
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1997 

art 

■  (M-I2A) 
M  (M-12) 

I 
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750 

450 

52 

0 

2.1S2 

900 

750 

450 

52 

0 

2.152 

900 

750 

450 

52 

0 

2.152 

900 

750 

450 

52 

0 

2.152 

900 
750 
450 
45 

7 

2.1S2 

900 

750 

450 

l( 

34 

2.152 

900 

750 

450 

0 

(0 

2.1(0 

660 
750 
450 
0 
160 

2.020 

420 
750 
450 
0 
240 

l.((0 

0 

0 

^HtaMI 

, 450 

450 

K-2 

SuMoUl 

■■ -• 

52 

0 

2.152 

0 
630 

10(0 

SlBNs 

TndBiJ  1 

1.920 

2.736 

2.112 
2.736 

4.(4( 

2.496 
2.736 

5.232 

7m 

2.736 
5.424 

2.8(0 
2.592 

5.472 

3.264 
1.872 

5.136 

3.64( 
1.152 

4.(00 

4.032 
432 

4.464 

4424 

144 

4.S6( 

460( 
0 

4.60( 

4.672 
0 

4.672 

4352 
0 

SubMil 

Nil 

■■ 

4.656 

4  352 

Grand  1 

6.(0( 

7.000 

7.3(4 

7.576 

7.624 

7.2(8 

6.952 

6.644 

65(( 

im 

6.372 

6.ia 

5924 

S432 

PROJECTED  SOVIET  AND  UNITED  STATES  COUNTERfORCE-CAPABLE  RV  INVENTORY  UNDER  PROPOSED  START  (aOSlNG  THE  "WINDOW  Of  ICBM  VULNERABILITY" 


By  (fid  at  caM»  yeir- 

1991 

1993 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
690 

690 

0 
064 

1994 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
450 

450 

0 
0  42 

1995 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
210 
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0 
019 

1996 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

19(2 

19(3 

19(4 

19(5 

19K 

19(7 

19(( 

19(9       1990 

1992 

0 

0 

420 

420 

1(0 
750 

930 

0  39 
091 

1997 

SS-1(  (10  RVs)                               
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750 
1400 
1.(00 

750 
1,400 
1,800 

750 
1,400 
1,80C 

750 
1400 
1,800 

0 
1.360 
1,800 

0 

720 

1.800 

0           0 

80           0 

1800      13(0 

0 

0 

900 

NO 

420 
750 

1170 

0  83 
108 

0 

SS-18  (8  RVs)      

1  400 

0 

SS-19  16  RV»)    ...„. 

1.(00 

0 

*« -...-. 

3.950 

3.950 

3.950 

3.950 

3950 

3160 

2.520 

IJIO      IJM 

0 

Umtrt  StJiB 

MnutRiun  III  (im-12*)   

"wtBiw  III  iM-M) 

900 

„ 750 

900 

750 

900 

750 

900 

750 

900 
750 

900 

750 

900 

750 

900        660 

750         750 

1.650      1410 

0 
0 

Tew _...;..._ 

1.650 

1.650 

1.650 

1.650 

1.650 

1.650 

1.650 

0 

Slr*(RjtB>  iRVs  ICSMs) 

SayM            

IMid  SMR 

3  75 

IK 

375 
ll( 

375 
U( 

3  75 

IK 

375 
IK 

299 

153 

240 

153 

1  74        1  2( 

1  53        1  31 

0 
0 

'  Il»  IVs  tjmed  Dy  lt»  WRVd  »«rsion  o(  tf»  SS-17  if»  not  mcludid  Cu"Pitly  lt»  WRVd  SS-17  does  nol  lave  suttioenl  rcuricy  10  destfoy  US  ICBK  s*s  »!"  j  --p^  Oefee  of  protiMily 

•  tsumn  lOCwrcenl  <v*lMity  jnd  rttuMty  ol  tt»  mssiln  jnd  •Jrtejds  ijn  opImisK  issumplioitl  I  str*e  tato  equ*  to  or  luge  thjo  2  dnotts  i  ti«i(ic»i  caojtwrtv  to  tjf|et  »  least  2  reentry  ««ncCs  Jf*"'  eidi  s*  tlms 
d  eidi  Ol  Hie  reentry  »«»»de5  tus  i  ^  s«t^l^s^ot  kJl  protiaMty   iSSW)   ol  Oestroymj  j  silo    i  strike  rjtio  equal  to  or  larjei  llun  2  sgrates  a  ineoreica   caoaWty  to  destroy  t»ie  awos>i|  C8«  totce  at  tlieir  s*s 

PROJECTED  SOVIET  DEPLOYED  BOMBER  WEAPON  INVENTORY  UNDER  PROPOSED  START 
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19(2       19(3       19(4       19(5       19(6       1987 


By  end  ol  calendar  year- 
1988       19(9       1990       1991 


1992       1993       1994       1995       1996       1997 
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Uifareo 
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■•y»4BBon 

lU-ISWl 

AlCMs 

Bonds 

Tows 


75 

75 

75 

75 

60 

30 

0 

0 
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0 
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157 

152 

100 

60 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

86 

86 

86 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

60 

360 

720 

10(0 

1440 

lUO 

1440 

1440 

1440 

1440 

1440 

1440 

1440 

1410 

0 

0 

20 

120 

240 

360 

480 

4(0 

480 

480 

4(0 

4(0 

4(0 

4(0 

4(0 

4(0 

313        313 


341 


615      1020      1470      1920      1920      1920      1920      1920      1920      1 92C      1920      1920      1920 


89-059  0-«»-24  (Pt  4) 
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B-S20 

suvt. 

BOMfel. — 

B-52G 

SRMTl.. 

BOMMh-. 

B-52H 
SMWl 

B-S2G  OK 
SaMTi. 

hsmC 

BIB 
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B-IBCK 
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SMHi 
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T«M 


By  m)  (K  cjMdit  «(•- 

- 

w? 

19(3 

19)4 

1915 

\m 

19(7 

\m 
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1990 

1991 
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1993 

\f»t 

199S 

I99« 

1997 

lU 
304 

15? 
304 

15? 
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15? 
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15? 
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9? 

1(4 

12 
M 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

i2t 

4U 
4U 

34« 

341 

?1? 

?1? 

?1? 
?1? 

?1? 
?1? 

?1? 
?l? 
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I5« 
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0 
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0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

314 
314 

314 
3(4 

314 
3(4 

3(4 
3(4 

3(4 
3(4 

3(4 

3(4 

3(4 

3(4 

3(4 
3(4 

3(4 
3(4 

?M 
?M 

144 
144 

?4 
?4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

(4 
t4 

204 

704 
61? 

344 
344 

103? 

4(0 

4(0 

1440 

30« 
30( 

13? 

13? 

?l3i 

0 

0 

?400 

0 

0 

?400 

0 

0 

?400 

0 

0 

?400 

0 

0 

?400 

0 

0 

?400 

0 

0 

1(00 

0 

0 

10(0 

0 

0 

360 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

?40 

1?0 

4(0 

?40 

m 

3«0 

100 

400 

100 

400 

(00 
400 

(00 
400 

60( 
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m 

114 

64 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

600 

13?0 

?040 

?400 

0 

1 

0 

( 

0 

( 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4.?2( 

0 
0 

0 
0 

'? 
3i 

?3? 
116 

447* 

39:' 

19« 

55? 
?'i 

4  476 

71? 
35i 

43(0 

too 

400 
4  15? 

100 

400 

3/9? 

100 

400 

M 

3710 

3.(40 

4oa 

4M 

4401 

4M 

4;;t 

3600 

PROJECTED  AGGREGATE  Of  DEPIOYED  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  WARHEADS  UNDER  PROPOSED  START 
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\m 
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IM 


It 
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OMs/siMri.. 


7.770 
313 


(177 
313 


(516 
341 


(904 

615 


((M 
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lOiO 
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7.500 
1.970 
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6  570 
1970 
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1970 


5770 
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1993 
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1970 


1994 
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1970 
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5010 
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5010 
1970 
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1970 


6  930 
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7000 
3.710 


'3(4 
3.640 


7576 

4.oa 


76?4 


12U 
4.27) 


i.9U 
4.401 


6(44 

,4.560 


65(( 

4.776 


646( 

4.476 


637? 
4476 


614( 
4476 


5.974 
43(0 


5  700 
4  157 


5496 
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SO 
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0 
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0 
0 
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0 

( 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


36) 

(0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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(0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
(0 
0 
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0 

t 


0 
10 
70 
0 
0 
0 

t 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
70 
10 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
(0 
0 
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0 
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( 
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( 
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( 


0 

4( 

0 
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0 
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37 
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( 
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0 
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0 


tt 

31 

31 

M 

m 

31 

» 

» 
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» 
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9 
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0 
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0 
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43 

30 
0 

30 
0 

30 
0 

0 

a 

0     0 
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8 

( 

0 

13 

S3 

30 

30 

30 

0 

0    0 

1 
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0 
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0 
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96 


0 

10 
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0 
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0 


0 

to 
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0 

I 
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1? 

(0 
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70 
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?0 


6 
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43 
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lotlH 
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SlBMs 
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00 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

?0 
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37 
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3? 
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0 
3? 
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3? 
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3? 
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3? 
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16 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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16 
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PROJECTED  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  LAUNCHER  NEW  DEPLOYMENT  UNDER  PROPOSED  START -Continued 
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52 
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25 

30 

30 
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80 
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80 
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(0 
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20 
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D  1215 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order,  and  that  I 
be  permitted  to  include  additional  ma- 
terial in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH    AND 
HUMAN        SERVICES       SHOULD 
HAVE  FRAUD  HOTLINE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  talk,  talk, 
talk  about  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
Government  programs,  but  the  fact  is 
that   the   biggest  social   program  de- 
partment, the  Department  of  Health 
and    Human   Services,    does   not    yet 


have  a  means  for  citizens  to  report 
wrongdoing.  HHS  spends  about  $250 
billion  a  year  on  social  service  pro- 
grams, but  has  overlooked  a  simple,  in- 
expensive method  of  tracking  down 
welfare  cheaters;  that  is.  installing  an 
800  number  to  receive  tips  by  private 
citizens. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
a  toll-free  hotline,  which  has  received 
more  than  33.000  calls  since  it  was  cre- 
ated in  1979.  GAO  said  that  about  11 
percent  of  the  calls  led  to  investiga- 
tions, resulting  in  500  convictions,  fir- 
ings or  proven  mismanagement.  But 
many  citizens  wanting  to  file  reports 
on  welfare  cheats,  are  either  not 
aware  of  the  GAO  hotline  or  would 
not  think  to  call  up  GAO  on  welfare 
matters. 

If  HHS  had  a  toll-free  hotline  which 
was  well  advertised,  I  believe  the 
number  of  persons  calling  with  infor- 
mation identifying  incidents  of  welfare 
cheating  would  at  least  double.  The 
cost  of  an  800  number  and  hiring  an- 
other person  in  the  HHS  hotline  office 
is  negligible  in  comparison  to  the  pro- 


spective Government  savings  from 
taking  people  off  the  welfare  roles. 

People  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  in  California  have  been  writ- 
ing to  me  about  acquaintances  who 
they  believe  are  welfare  cheats.  Giving 
these  people  an  opportunity  to  vent 
their  frustration  in  a  constructive 
manner  by  calling  up  an  HHS  toll-free 
number,  would  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  Government,  but  would  also 
help  restore  confidence  in  our  system. 

Citizen  participation  is  an  essential 
element  in  deterring  welfare  abuse 
and  in  maintaining  a  strong  democra- 
cy. According  to  Edwin  L.  Harper, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Efficiency  and  Integrity  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  95 
percent  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
would  report  on  Government  activities 
if  toll-free  numbers  were  available. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  aid  me  in  the 
effort  of  restoring  confidence  in  the 
public  assistance  system  by  pressing 
for  the  installation  of  a  toll-free  hot- 
line in  HHS.« 
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A      DO-IT-YOURSELF      CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows my  testimony,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  given  on 
March  18.  1982.  before  the  House 
Budget  Committee: 

TisTiMONY  or  Henry  S.  Reuss 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to 
testify  pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  l)efore 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  The  unani- 
mous views  of  the  ten  Democratic  Meml>er5 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  are  here- 
with presented,  focused  on  the  budgetary 
and  debt  ceiling  crisis  which  confronts  us. 

With  the  First  Budget  Resolution  and 
action  on  the  debt  ceiling  due  within  a 
matter  of  weeks,  it  is  vital  to  the  Nation 
that  we  act  promptly  and  responsibly. 

There  has  l)een  a  sincere  effort  in  recent 
weeks  by  legislators  in  t>oth  Houses,  and  of 
l>oth  parties,  to  attain  a  Summit  Agreement 
with  the  President  on  economic  policy,  and 
an  Accord  with  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  efforts  have  come  to  nothing.  The 
President  remains  as  blithe  as  ever  about 
his  record-breaXing  deficits.  There  can  be  no 
tampering,  he  says,  with  his  hyped-up  mili- 
tary buildup,  and  with  his  failed  tax  pro- 
gram. The  cutting  must  come  entirely  out  of 
the  hides  of  social  programs  for  the  needy 
and  for  the  average  American. 

Equally,  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  accord 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  have  l)een  unavail- 
ing. The  monetary  authority  is  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  consisting  of 
twelve  memt)ers,  five  of  them  selected  by 
private  bankers.  To  their  credit,  the  FOMC 
agrees  with  the  pressing  need  to  bring  the 
deficit  under  control.  But  FOMC  members 
would  do  this  by  further  drastic  cuts  in 
social  programs,  and  by  finding  additional 
revenues  by  some  huge  national  consump- 
tion tax  on  the  average  citizen. 

Meanwhile,  time's  awasting.  We  face  a 
crisis  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  endless  compromise 
chats  with  those  who  do  not  wish  to  com- 
promise. 

Congress,  led  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, must  act.  and  promptly.  Today  is 
March  18.  There  looms  ahead  the  mid-April 
scheduled  recess.  Budget  resolution  and 
debt  ceiling/tax  legislation  must  t>e  enacted 
by  mid-May.  There  is  no  time  to  waste. 

To  this  end.  I  urge  you  to  report  out 
promptly  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Floor  the  President  s  budget— with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  do  not  pass.  When  that  is 
voted  down  by  the  House,  as  it  surely  will 
be.  I  urge  you  to  have  in  place  promptly  a 
Congressional  do-it-yourself"  budget— one 
in  which  we  don't  ask  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  in  which  we  tell  them 
where  the  course  of  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
sponsibility lies. 

That  budget  resolution  should  have  four 
provisions: 

First,  restrict  the  increase  in  military 
spending  to  5  percent  a  year  in  real  terms— 
atwut  half  the  President's  request,  but  still 
substantial. 

Second,  hold  nonmilitary  spending  to  its 
1982  level  in  real  terms,  or  slightly  below. 

Third,  repeal  the  July  1.  1983.  10  percent 
income  tax  cut— and  the  tax-leasing  and  in 
dexing  to  boot  if  the  Congress  so  votes.  To 


forestall  a  budget-busting  Presideniial  veto, 
(his  should  l>e  made  part  of  (he  debt  ceiling 
bill  needed  this  May. 

Fourth,  direct  the  Federal  Reser\e  to  get 
out  of  the  supertight  2.5  to  5.5  percent  1982 
monetary  growth  target  in  which  it  has  al- 
lowed the  Administration  to  encase  it.  and 
instead  take  prudent  action  to  bring  about 
lower  interest  rates. 

Let  me  spell  out  this  last,  monetary  pro- 
posal. 

The  Reagan  February  18.  1981.  economic 
recovery  program  postulated  a  diminution 
of  the  growth  rale  of  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates from  1980  to  one-half  of  that  rate  by 
1986.  Given  the  7.3  percent  1980  Ml  growth 
rale,  that  would  have  meant  an  Ml  growth 
rate  of  6.7  percent  for  1981.  6.1  percent  for 
1982.  5.5  percent  for  1983.  4.9  percent  for 
1984.  4,3  percent  for  1985.  and  3.7  percent 
for  1986.  and  the  outyears. 

But  instead  of  the  6.7-percent  Ml  growth 
which  the  President,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  the  Congress  all  agreed  was  about  right 
for  1981.  the  Federal  Reserve  in  fact 
scrooged  down  the  money  supply  to  an  inad- 
equate 2.3-percent  rate  of  increase,  thus 
joining  forces  with  the  deficits-don't-matter 
crowd  to  bring  about  the  recession  which 
started  last  summer. 

To  make  matters  worse,  instead  of  getting 
back  to  the  6.1-percent  growth  path  envis- 
aged for  1982.  the  Fed  then  proceeded  early 
this  year  to  lay  down  a  target  path  for  1982 
of  2.5  to  5.5  percent,  greatly  reduced  over 
the  3.5-  to  6-percent  target  path  which  it 
had  held  for  itself  in  1981.  but  which  it 
failed  to  achieve  in  practice  with  its  below- 
twttom  2.3  percent  1981  monetary  growth 
rate.  Within  this  low  target,  made  worse  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  an  artificially  low 
base,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  said  that  it 
would  aim  at  slightly  above  the  middle  of 
the  range,  or  atwut  a  4''«  percent  monetary 
increase  for  1982. 

This  super-tightening  of  the  money 
supply  occurred  despite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Ekronomic  Committee 
Democrats,  and  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, that  the  1981  targeU  not  be  further 
foreshortened. 

The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  ex 
pressly  rejected  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee s  recommendation  at  its  February  4. 
1982  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1.  The  onc- 
the  wonderful  one.  I  might  say—  was  the 
lone  vote  of  Governor  Nancy  Teeters.  The 
minutes  of  that  February  4.  1982  meeting, 
wherein  one  might  discern  Governor  Tee- 
ters' rationale,  are  not  yet  available.  But  I 
secured  the  permission  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  Ulk  with  Governor  Teeters  and  ask 
her  for  her  reasoning.  She  has  this  week 
told  me  that  her  reasoning— to  me  the  soul 
of  common  sense— is  that  a  2.5  to  5.5  per- 
cent target  path  Is  simply  too  tight  for  an 
economy  as  wounded  with  unemployment 
and  t>ankruptcles  as  our  economy  Is  today. 

In  order  to  permit  the  Fed  to  remove  its 
unseemly  1982  monetary  corset.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  budget  resolution  simply 
to  state  the  Federal  Reserve  shall  adjust 
the  monetary  targets  In  effect  for  1982.  so 
as  to  permit  interest  rates  to  fall. 

We  need  not  mandate  any  particular  rate 
of  monetary  growth:  it  is  enough  to  direct 
the  Fed  to  remove  a  growth  rate  corset 
which  is  plainly  a  prescription  for  disaster. 

It  is  a  prescription  for  disaster  because,  as 
I  have  already  said,  it  is  too  tight.  More 
than  that,  it  is  a  prescription  for  disaster  l)e- 
cause  the  Federal  Reserve  is  already  gro- 
tesquely exceeding  that  unrealistically  low 
5.5  percent  ceiling.  With  the  first  quarter  of 


the  year  almost  o\pr.  the  Fed  has  created 
Ml  ai  two  or  three  times  the  rate  of  its  5.5 
percent  ceiling.  The  markets  correctly  pre- 
reive  that,  having  been  on  a  drunken  spree 
for  the  first  quarter,  the  Fed  will  have  to 
become  practically  a  monetary  teetotaler 
for  the  remaining  three  quarters  in  order  to 
hit  its  targets.  Another  murderous  hold- 
down  to  around  2.1  percent  would  he  re- 
quired—the same  inadequate  increase  which 
ruined  us  in  1981 

So  the  markets  keep  interest  rates  high, 
knowing  that  the  Fed  will  either  have  to 
super-tighten  money  or  admit  that  its  tar- 
gets are  a  hoax.  Neither  alternative  is  edify- 
ing. 

But  it  will  be  said:  How  can  Congress  tell 
the  independent  Federal  Reserve  wherein  it 
shall  walk?  The  short  answer  is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve,  while  independent  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  is  not  Independent  of  the 
Congress.  Congress  has  the  duty  under  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  8  of  the  Constitution  to 
■create  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

For  a  generation  now.  chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  agreed  with  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  while 
independent  of  the  President  and  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  is  the  creature  of  Congress 
and  must  carry  out  Congressional  directives. 

Thus,  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Thomas  McCable  in  1950: 

"Senator  Douglas.  Here  you  are.  twins.  Si- 
amese twins,  but  with  no  central  coordinat- 
ing nervous  structure  to  dictate  a  uniform 
policy. 

"Do  you  see  some  possible  dangers  in  that 
situation? 

Mr.  McCabc.  Well.  I  could  see  very  grave 
dangers  if  you  had  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  the  type 
of  people  that  just  refuse  to  discuss  these 
broad  questioru  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  interest.  If  we  reached  an  impasse. 
Senator.  1  would  think  the  first  recourse 
would  l>e  to  go  to  the  President  and  have 
him  arbitrate  these  differences  in  point  of 
view. 

Certainly,  the  Federal  Reserve  l)eing  a 
creature  of  the  Congress  and  reporting  to 
the  Congress,  should  then  make  its  appeal 
to  the  Congress  to  arbitrate  the  points  of 
view. 

"As  I  see  it.  there  are  three  steps:  One  is 
persuasion,  the  second  Is  appeal  to  the 
President,  the  third  is  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress: that  is,  to  meet  this  hypothetical  situ- 
ation that  you  advance. 

Senator  E>ouctj«s.  Would  it  t>e  helpful  if 
Congress  were  to  give  a  definite  directive  of 
policy  which  both  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  follow,  not  merely 
on  money  and  credit  policy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  debt  policy,  upon  the  other  hand, 
but  for  the  two  as  an  integrated  whole? 

Mr.  McCabc.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  that,  as  to  the  type  of  directive,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  which  the  Congress 
might  issue.  It  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  res- 
olution or  the  Congress  might  more  defi- 
nitely define  the  areas  of  responsibility,  or 
the  Congress  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
which  Ixxly  would  be  the  l)ody  of  final  deci- 
sion. (Hearings.  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. November  1950.  p.  489) 

Thus.  Chairman  William  McChesnry 
Martin.  Jr.  in  1956: 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  me  turn  to  a  gener- 
al question.  Do  you  regard  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  the  agent  of  the  Executive  or 
the  agent  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  regard  it  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  Government. 
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"Senator  Douglas.  To  whom  is  it  responsi- 
ble? To  the  Executive  or  the  Congress? 

"Mr.  Martin.  It  Is  responsible  to  Con- 
gress. .  .  .  The  indenture  of  this  trusteeship 
was  written  by  the  Congress  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  and  can  be  altered  at  any  time 
by  the  Congress.  ..."  (Hearings.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Janu- 
ary 20.  1956) 

Thus.  Chairman  Arthur  Burns  in  1968  and 
1971: 

'Senator  Proxmire.  You  do  acknowledge, 
do  you  not.  only  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  regulate  the  money 
supply,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  is  an  agent 
of  the  Congress  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch? 

"Dr.  Burns.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  I 
know  the  Constitution  and  I  am  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen.  (Hearings.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  December.  1968.  p. 
54) 

"Mr.  Patman.  Tell  me  the  law  that  created 
that  separate  entity. 

"Dr.  Burns.  The  law  which  created  that 
separate  entity  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

"Mr.  Patman.  The  Constitution  says  that 
the  Congress  shall  make  the  laws  and  the 
executive  shall  enforce  the  law. 

"Now.  I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  I  wasn't  here  when  it 
was  passed,  but  I  was  here  not  so  long  after 
that,  and  I  have  kept  up  with  it  pretty  well. 
And  I  have  never  t>een  able  to  find  a  sen- 
tence in  the  Federal  Resen-e  Act  that  indi- 
cated that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Government. 

"Would  you  tell  me  where  it  is? 

"Dr.  Burns.  I  have  not  claimed  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Mr.  Patman.  You  said  separate  entity, 
you  know. 

"Dr.  Burns.  I  have  recognized  not  only  in 
the  past,  but  again  this  very  morning  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  a  creature  of  the 
Congress,  and  that  it  is  a  servant  of  the 
Congress."  (Hearings,  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  September  27,  1971. 
p.  24) 

Thus.  Chairman  William  G.  Miller  in 
1978: 

"Mr.  Grassley.  I  would  detect  that  your 
relationship  with  the  administration  doesn't 
depart  too  much  from  what  we  have  been 
told  have  been  the  patterns  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations and  previous  chairmen. 

"Mr.  Miller.  I  know  of  no  difference.  I 
have  really  picked  up  the  agenda  that  was 
established  by  Dr.  Burns  .  .  . 

■  Mr.  Grassley.  This  final  question  would 
probably  give  you  an  opportunity  to  sum  up 
what  you  have  previously  said.  But  is  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Fed  in  any  danger  from 
either  political  pressure  from  this  adminis- 
tration or  from  the  Congress? 

"Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  detect  it  at  this  time. 
The  President  has  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  he  believes  in  the  Independence 
of  the  Fed.  .  .  I  know  that  it  is  only  the 
Congress  that  has  created  the  Fed,  not  the 
Constitution."  (Hearings.  House  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
April  10.  1978.  pp  142-143) 

At  least  once  before,  the  Congress  has 
issued  a  directive  to  the  Fed.  In  House  Con- 
current Resolution  133  in  1975,  we  directed 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  "pursue  policies  in 
the  first  half  of  1975  so  as  to  encourage 
lower  long-term  interest  rates  and  expan- 
sion in  the  monetary  and  credit  aggregates 
appropriate  to  facilitating  prompt  economic 
recovery  .  .  ."  Just  the  other  day  Chairman 
Volcker  commented  that  in  "the  mid-seven- 


ties, we  seemed  to  be  getting  back  on  the 
(growth  without  inflation)  path— you  will 
recall  Iwth  interest  rates  and  the  inflation 
rate  declined  well  into  that  recovery  liefore 
we  got  off  track."  Our  Resolution  133  con- 
tributed constructively  to  the  mid-seventies 
recovery. 

I  have  submitted  my  four  economic  rec- 
ommendations to  the  econometric  consult- 
ing firm  of  Data  Resources.  Incorporated, 
and  asked  them  to  compare  an  economic 
policy  based  on  these  with  the  forecast 
which  assumes  enactment  of  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

The  results  are  provided  in  the  attached 
Table.  They  show  that  the  alternative  pro- 
gram would  produce  a  rapid  return  of  real 
GNP  growth  in  1983.  It  would  create  two 
million  new  private  sector  jobs  next  year.  It 
would  revive  the  housing  and  the  automo- 
tive sectors.  It  would  lower  interest  rates.  It 
would  not  significantly  increase  inflation. 

Most  important,  our  program  would  cut 
the  deficit  by  a  third  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
by  more  than  one-half  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

This  is  the  bi-partisan  initiative  I  recom- 
mend. Let  the  Congress  assume  the  power 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  have 
given  us.  Let  us  fashion  a  Congressional 
budget,  with  ancillary  debt  legislation,  that 
meets  the  Nation"s  needs. 

The  Nation  is  looking  for  l>old  action.  It  is 
Congress  historic  opportunity.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  salute 
you  of  the  House  Budget  Committee  for  the 
leadership  you  are  showing.  Let  us  pull  the 
ox  from  the  ditch  into  which  it  has  sadly 
fallen. 

COMPARISON  OF  FORECASTS  OF  RESULTS  Of  REAGAN 
PROGRAM  AND  JEC  ALTERNATIVE  PREPARED  BY  DATA 
RESOURCES.  INC 


1982       1X3      19M 


Rul  GNP  pwrtb  (pcrcMl) 

Reagan'                   ™..___ -0  7  4  3  4  0 

ywiatiw' b  7  4  3  9 

UwniplO)ffwn1  (pcfCHil): 

Reaian                           94  17  7  8 

AltwnjtM                          ,. _ 9.2  7  3  6  3 

Mot  llstH  y».  Nlais  of  iMIiu): 

Reatan                  1091  1001  93  7 

(Mtemalw 1017  653  38  7 

Housni  starts  (miltais  ol  mHi): 

teajan                17  16  17 

mtemalpyf      21  2  2  21 

Auto  sales  (mliois  ol  mb). 

Rcatan         89  100  106 

Wemalwe      97  115  124 

i-immi  Trtaswy  M  ak  (pawl): 

Reatan         _ _.  118  120  114 

AWemalw      88  99  7  7 

Consunw  Prce  liidei  (pcrcnil  diaiM): 

Rotan                               7  4  7  3  7  1 

Wtenutive                        7  4  8  0  8  0 

Pnme  ntntsl  rale  Iperctnl). 

Reagan                   „..  152  15  5  14  6 

MeraatM  129  129  111 

■Data  Resoufcts.  Inc.  analirss  ol  ihaiaii  pakics.  Feb    10.  1982 
'Data  Resources    Inc.  Feb    22.   1982.  smnlalion  run  ol  toncaslmg 

fnodlls 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
once  again  to  kind  of  bring  the  House 
up  to  date  with  respect  to  the  murder 
of  Federal  Judge  John  W.  Wood,  and 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  then  as- 
sistant Federal  district  attorney  for 
the  western  district,  two  crimes  that  I 
have  reported  at   great  length  since 


before  the  murder  of  Federal  Judge 
John  Wood.  I  do  so  advisedly  t>ecause 
of  two  reasons:  First,  a  news  item,  a 
very  small  news  item,  that  came  out  in 
the  San  Antonio  Press  over  the  week- 
end in  which  it  was  reported  that  the 
Federal  grand  jury,  the  one  lately 
working  on  this  case,  had  adjourned, 
and  I  do  not  remember  what  time 
period  or  whether  it  was  an  adjour- 
ment  of  this  particular  grand  jury. 
There  had  been  a  special  grand  jury 
convoked,  but  it  labored  and.  as  far  as 
I  kiiow.  never  led  to  any  kind  of  an  in- 
dictment. 

Also,  because  of  the  second  item 
that  appeared— I  would  say  some  6 
weeks  ago— and  had  many  people  t>e- 
lieving.  because  of  malinterpretation 
of  that  news  report,  that  an  indict- 
ment had  in  fact  t)een  prepared  by  a 
grand  jury.  It  was  a  New  York  Times 
article  emanating  down  in  Texas— 
from  Houston,  as  a  matter  of  fact— in 
which  it  was  actually  a  release  obvi- 
ously based  on  a  release  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  has  been  very, 
very  sensitive,  and  only  because  of  the 
likes  of  myself,  who  have  sworn  not  to 
let  this  case  be  thrown  back  into  the 
dust  of  history  and  forgotten— like  the 
Jimmy  Hoffa  case,  which  I  think  is 
the  most  glaring  example,  but  also  be- 
cause of  other  cases,  some  not  even  yet 
resolved  on  the  local  level,  or  murders 
that  have  been  perpetrated  in  this 
particular  area  dating  back  to  1972 
and  1973. 

The  mysterious  case  of  Sante  Barrio, 
the  drug  enforcement  official,  head  of 
the  Mexican  Bureau  at  the  time,  who 
was  arrested  for  alleged  bribery  by  the 
same  DEA  officials  in  San  Antonio 
after  an  experience  of  this  kind  in 
New  York,  and  also  the  case  of  Car- 
rasco.  which  made  national  headlines 
when  he  holed  himself  up  in  the 
Huntsville  State  Prison  and  led  a  hold- 
out or  rebellion  which  ended  in  the 
deaths  of  five  people,  all  these  cases 
have  receded  into  the  background. 
They  have  been  forgotten.  We  live  in  a 
day  and  time  in  which  the  events  of  1 
year  ago  have  l)een  so  telescoped  that 
they  are  history,  they  are  forgotten. 

But  I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  will 
repeat  today,  that  the  case  of  the 
murder,  of  the  assassination  of  Feder- 
al District  Judge  John  W.  Wood  is  the 
most  awesome  and  ominous  case  in  the 
history,  not  only  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary, but  of  our  Government.  This  is 
the  first  successful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  criminally  intended  indi- 
viduals to  actually  cow  and  intimidate 
one  branch  of  our  Government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  special  surveillance 
and  the  official  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Division  of  the  Marshals"  Office, 
and  other  law  enforcement  branches 
of  the  Government  in  the  protective 
custody  given  the  Federal  judges  and 
some  of  the  officials,  has  been  prohibi- 
tive. It  has  exceeded  the  amount  that 
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I  suggested  in  a  resolution  that  I  pre- 
sented to  this  body  almost  2  years  ago 
that  would  have  merely  indicated  that 
it  would  be  the  will  of  the  House  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  assure  the  proper  officials  in 
the  Justice  Department  that  they 
would  have  available  to  them  as  much 
as  S3  million  for  the  purposes  of  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  arrest  and  the 
conviction  of  those  responsible  not 
only  for  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood, 
but  also  for  the  attempted  murder  of 
the  assistant  Federal  district  attorney. 

These  are  two  crimes  that  are  unpar- 
alleled. This  kind  of  crime  simply  has 
not  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
American  judiciary,  and  it  is  unsolved 
today  as  much  as  it  was  at  the  time  it 
happened,  which  will  be  3  years  the 
last  week  in  May.  In  a  couple  of 
months,  it  will  be  3  years,  and  all  is 
fol-de-rol  of  these  ambiguous  releases 
that  are  calculated  to  try  to  impress 
people  that  there  are  lots  of  things 
tieing  done  on  the  case,  yet  the  truth 
is  that  no  more  solution  of  these  cases 
has  been  reached  than  the  one  in  the 
case  of  Jimmy  Hoffa.  where  even  the 
iKxly  has  not  shown  up.  much  less  the 
culprits  or  the  causes  of  this  disap- 
pearance. 

These  are  ominous,  as  I  said  before, 
because  they  reflect  the  tremendous 
power  that  what  I  call  King  Crime 
continues  to  exercise  over  our  society. 
I  have  stated  repeatedly  from  this  well 
since  1970  that  so-called  organized 
crime,  whatever  you  want  to  designate 
it.  has  infiltrated  not  only  honest  busi- 
ness on  every  level,  from  banking  to 
shopping  centers  to  huge  insurance 
corporations,  crime  has  come  in  and 
invaded  these  corporate  structures. 

I  have  stated,  and  I  will  repeat 
today,  they  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  the  National  Government,  with 
the  State  governments,  with  the  local 
governments,  the  kind  of  crime  that 
reflects  some  position  in  any  society 
unless  there  is  an  intimidating  tie-in 
between  the  political,  the  criminal, 
and  the  business  cultures,  particularly 
in  this  country  in  which  the  business 
element  is  the  one  that  really  rules. 

We  have  had  this,  and  it  has  been 
recorded.  There  have  been  other  men 
who  have  written  at  great  length,  and 
there  have  been  sporadic  congression- 
al look-into's  in  the  situation,  but 
there  has  been  nothing— nothing  on 
the  national  law  enforcement  level 
produced  yet  that  would  give  us  even 
the  beginning  of  a  handle  to  attack 
the  basic  elements  of  this  problem. 

The  murder  of  Judge  Wood  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  America  that  we  do 
not  have  real  freedom,  that  we  are  not 
in  control  of  our  own  societal  forces: 
that  unless  and  until  every  single  indi- 
vidual contributing  to  the  death,  the 
murder  of  Judge  Wood,  and  aliove  all, 
also  the  attempted  murder  of  the  as- 
sistant Federal  district  attorney,  is 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,   fully 


aired,  the  whole  crime  exposed  to 
public  view,  examined  by  the  sunlight 
of  public  examination. 
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Unless  and  until  we  do.  I  think  that 
whatever  else  this  Congress  does  in 
the  way  of  lawmaking  for  the  Nation, 
whatever  it  is  we  think  we  are  doing  to 
help  the  very  people  that  we  charge 
and  ask  to  swear  to  the  enforcement 
of  law  is  in  vain.  It  is  futile,  it  is  con- 
tradictory even.  Ijecause  we  have  this 
challenging,  continuing  menace. 

I  must  remind  those  who  would  not 
otherwise  know  that  in  our  area  we 
have  not  been  identified  as  a  center 
for  organized  crime,  but  since  1970. 
first  for  6  years.  I  worked  strictly  on 
the  local  level.  I  never  came  up  to  the 
national  level  to  Ijother  anybody  or  to 
importune  this  Chamber  or  my  col- 
leagues until  the  attempted  murder  of 
the  assistant  Federal  district  attorney. 
And  I  predicted  then  that  there  would 
be  a  followup  and  that  I  feared  what 
might  happen,  and  I  specifically  men- 
tioned the  district  attorney  himself 
and  the  judges— that  judge  in  particu- 
lar. 

So  it  has  t>een  awesome  to  see  what 
happened  in  6  months,  less  than  6 
months  after  that  kind  of  talk,  which 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to— not 
much  anyway,  and  not  where  it  count- 
ed. I  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to 
reach  the  highest  level  in  our  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  Judge  Wood  was 
murdered  that  I  had  some  kind  of  re- 
action, and.  of  course,  by  then  that 
crime  had  been  committed  and  a 
valued  member  of  the  judiciary  had 
been  lost  in  a  most  atrocious  manner. 

No  civilized  society  can  keep  its  head 
high  or  proudfully  say  that  it  is  really 
free  if  this  kind  of  crime  goes  unchal- 
lenged, unsolved,  and  the  culprits  and 
perpetrators  unpunished,  not  even 
identified. 

Oh.  yes.  we  see  all  these  headlines 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  in- 
dictment. This  was  the  big  story  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  had  colleagues  and 
others  compliment  me.  saying.  "Hey. 
we  saw  in  the  paper  where  at  least 
something  has  happened." 

I  said.  "Wait  a  while.  Did  you  read 
that  story  carefully?  It  didn't  say  they 
had  an  indictment.  It  said  they  were 
hoping  to  prepare  an  indictment  in 
the  very  near  future.  And  then  they 
went  ahead  of  themselves  and  intimat- 
ed that  the  men  they  felt  were  really 
behind  the  crime  were  already  in  jail 
for  other  related  crimes  in  drug  traf- 
ficking." 

So  I  say  and  I  repeat  at  this  time 
that  this  is  a  continuing  and  a  shadow- 
ing menace  to  the  entire  soundness  of 
our  societal  structure  in  America. 
"King  Crime"  continues  to  reign  su- 
preme, unchallenged,  unmitigated, 
unawed.  while  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials cower  and  have  to  be  protected. 


The  criminals,  the  head  people,  and 
the  powers  behind  the  crimes  walk  the 
streets  heads  high,  unafraid,  unawed. 
and  just  completely  free  to  roam  at 
will  and  to  continue  the  activities  that 
are  a  blot  on  our  society,  the  interna- 
tional drug  traffic,  the  international 
trade  in  stolen  automobiles  and  vehi- 
cles. 

How  long  have  I  spoken  on  this 
podium  and  in  this  forum  and  to  what 
effect?  But  I  think  that  the  duty  is 
clear,  and  I  am  impelled  to,  at  least  on 
the  record,  make  it  clear  that  the  ter- 
rible unprecedented  assassination  of  a 
Federal  judge  and  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  an  assistant  Federal  dis- 
trict attorney  should  not  go  unre- 
solved, and  I  would  point  out  that 
not>ody  has  been  arrested,  much  less 
charged  or  much  less  indicted,  for  the 
specific  crime  of  either  attempting  the 
murder  or  actually  murdering. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Gore)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rcuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richmond,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  23. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
23. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Broomfield, 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gore)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pease  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Santini. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  951.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
weeli  of  May  2  through  May  8.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sporu  for  All 
Week';  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT    . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  March  23.  1982,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3452.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  various  laws  for  preventing  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  livestock 
and  poultry  diseases,  plant  diseases,  and 
plant  pests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

3453.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  clarify  and  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect 
fees  to  cover  U.S.  Government  costs  inci- 
dent to  the  issuance  of  phytosanitary  certif- 
icates with  regard  to  plants  and  plant  prod- 
ucts intended  for  exportation  and  for  the 


testing,  certification,  inspection,  and  quar- 
antine of  import  and  export  animals  and 
certain  products  and  materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3454.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Insurance  Administration.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  a  plan  for  liquidation  con- 
cerning the  national  insurance  development 
program,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3455.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  December 
1981  and  January  1982  to  Communist  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

3456.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  pursuant  to  public 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

3457.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  technical  correction 
notice  on  final  regulations  for  institutional 
grants  for  graduate  and  professional  study, 
pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3458.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
letter  to  Congress  on  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  requesting  a 
delay  in  the  submission  of  that  report  until 
June  30,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3459.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission's  inability  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  Investigation  and 
Suspension  Docket  No.  9255,  "Cancellation 
of  Participation  in  Single-Factor  Joint 
Rates  on  Grains.  Conrail.  October  1981, " 
within  the  initially  specified  5-month 
period,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10707(b)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3460.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Office  of  Legislative  Affairs)  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  rail  carrier  liability  study,  pursuant 
to  section  211  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3461.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  October  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3462.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration's performance  evaluation  for  1981. 
pursuant  to  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3463.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 

■International  Communication  Agency  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983" 
(Public  Law  97-  ;  -  Stat.  — ).  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3464.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
various  proposed  changes  in  existing  records 


systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3465.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  agency  s  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3466.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission  s  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3468.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
letter  of  notification  of  the  intent  to  modify 
the  original  designs  of  the  Brantley  project. 
New  Mexico,  pursuant  to  public  law:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3469.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended,  through  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

3470.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  section  406  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3471.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  effect  on  the  shipyard  mobilization  base 
of  applications  for  reconstruction  of  two  dry 
bulk/oil  carriers  in  foreign  shipyards,  pursu- 
ant to  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3472.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  certification  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  estimate  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission's  annual  revenues  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  fund 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  public  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3473.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
M&nagement  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
watershed  plan  and  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  Mozingo  Creek  water- 
shed, Missouri,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

3474.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works,  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Ventura 
County.  Calif.,  beach  erosion  control,  pursu- 
ant to  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3475.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. U.S.  Small  Business  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

3476.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
notice  of  his  intention  to  proclaim,  under 
the  authority  of  section  502(a)(3)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  that  all  meml)er  coun- 
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tries  of  the  Caribbean  Common  Market  (An- 
tigua. Barbuda.  Barbados.  Belize.  Dominica. 
Grenada.  Guyana.  Jamaica.  Montserrat.  St. 
KitU-Nevis.  St.  Lucia.  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago)  shall 
be  treated,  respectively,  as  one  country  for 
purposes  of  the  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences (H.  E)oc.  No.  97-156):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.    Smith    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Rosenthal.   Mr.    Hansen   of   Idaho, 
Mr.     PoRSYTHE.     Mr.     Pazio.     Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.     PocLiETTA.     Mr.     Edgar.     Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Cour- 
TER.    Mr.    KiLOEE.    Mr.    Hutto.    Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.    MiNETA.    Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Coelho): 
H.R.  5911.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  burial  plots 
and  niches  and  insurance  policies  and  other 
burial  plans  and  arrangements  from  the  de- 
termination of  an  SSI  applicant's  resources: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5912.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  not  construct  new 
housing  facilities  in  the  United  States  if 
there  are  suitable  housing  facilities  in  the 
surrounding  community  available  for  acqui- 
sition: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 
H.R.  5913.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Trinity 
River  Management   Board,   and   for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior  and   Insular   Affairs   and   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  5914.  A  bill  to  reduce  ineffectiveness 
and  duplication  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  certain  reorganizations  within  the  De- 
partment relating  to  the  health  functions  of 
the    Department:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5915.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  conserva- 
tion, exploration,  development,  production, 
sale,  and  use  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  naval  oil  shale  reserves:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
H.R.  5916.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  Pederal 
lands  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  tribes  of  such  Indi- 
ans: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  5917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  require  a  producer  referen- 
dum as  a  condition  of  designation  of  certain 
contract  markets;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  5918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  to  be  promoted  to.  or  rec- 
ognized in.  a  higher  Reserve  grade  while 


serving  on  active  duty:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\'ices. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  5919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  na- 
tional research  institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Lent.   Mr.   Fields.   Mr.   Roberts  of 
South     Dakota.     Mr.     Bevill.     Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.   Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.     Goldwater.    Mr.     Hiler.     Mr. 
OxLEY.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  StancelAnd.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia.   Mr.    BURGENER.    Mr.    Solomon. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Staton  of 
West   Virginia.   Mr.   Siljander.   Mr. 
Lagomarsino.   Mrs.   Martin   of   Illi- 
nois.   Mr.    Skeen,    Mr.    Tauke.    Mr. 
Morrison.    Mr.    Evans   of    Indiana, 
Mr.    CouRTER.    Mr.    Campbell.    Mr. 
Glickman.      Mr.       Huckaby,      Mr. 
Bedell.   Mr.   McDade.   Mr.   Wilson. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict,  Mr.   Johnston.   Mr.   Jefpries. 
Mr.   Young  of  Alaska.   Mr.   Hillis. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.    Bailey    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,    Mr.    Ginn.    Mr.    Rudd.    Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Santini.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama): 
H.R.  5920.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security    Act    to    provide    generally 
that  t>enefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  to  impose  further  re- 
strictions on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  such  l)enefits:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    GARCIA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mrs.  Collins 
of      Illinois.      Mr.      Bingham.      Mr. 
Markey.    Mr.    Barnes.    Mr.    Dixon. 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland): 
H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
businesses  receiving  tax  benefits  under  the 
President's     economic     recovery     program 
should  help  to  offset  the  reductions  in  do- 
mestic programs  by  increasing  their  charita- 
ble   contributions:    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Pepper  ): 
H.  Res.  403.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  residents  in  certain 
health  care  facilities:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

302.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  Pederal  beef  grading  standards:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


303.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives.  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  relative  to  POW's  and  MIA's  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

304.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

305.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  California,  relative  to  Vietnam 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. ' 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  SANTINI  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
5921)  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J.  Montagnoli: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Bliley.  Ms.  Fiedler. 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4158:  Mr  Wolp. 

H.R.  4376:  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  4377:  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr 
Boland.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Clay.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Downey 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr 
Coughlin.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr 
Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  5168:  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Hart 
nett.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Santini 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten 
nessee.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Gejden 
SON.  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  5358:  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr 
Livingston.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Roemer.  Mr.  Huckaby.  and  Mr.  Moore. 

H.R.  5465:  Mr.  Breaux.  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Roemer.  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Forsythe.  and 
Mrs.  BouquARD. 

H.R.  5711:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND.  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  St  Germain  and  Mr 
Richmond. 

H.  Con.  Res.  261:  Mr.  White.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.  Res  375:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

376.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Kaskaskia  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corp..  New  Athens.  111.,  relative  to 
the  movement  of  commerce  by  water  trans- 
portation: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise,  O  ye  serv- 
ants of  the  Lord,  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
this  time  forth  and  for  evermore. 

From  the  rising  of  the  Sun  until  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  the  Lord's 
name  is  to  be  praised. 

The  Lord's  name  is  high  above  all 
nations,  and  his  glory  above  the  heav- 
ens.—PsaAm  113:  1-4. 

Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  God 
of  love  and  mercy,  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, of  light  and  wisdom;  our  Nation  is 
desperately  in  need  of  unity:  Unity 
among  Members  of  Congress,  unity  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  White  House, 
unity  between  government  and  the 
people,  unity  between  blacks  and 
whites,  unity  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Help  us  to  understand  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus,  "a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  Make  us  wise  regarding 
the  strategy  of  Satan  to  divide  and  de- 
stroy. Give  us  discernment  to  see  that 
"we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."— 
Ephesians  6:  12. 

Gracious  Lord,  help  us  to  see  that 
the  real  battle  is  spiritual  and  that  we 
need  Thee.  Give  us  grace  and  humility 
to  look  to  Thee,  to  submit  to  Thee,  to 
depend  upon  Thee.  We  implore  Thee 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond), 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22.  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the   Senate.    I 


hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  S.  I.  Hayaka- 
wa. a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  30  min- 
utes in  length  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  it  being  charged 
against  leader  time  as  provided  for 
under  the  standing  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  matters  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  dealt  with  to  the  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  of  Senators.  While 
we  try  to  arrange  for  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  prescribed  heretofore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


STANDBY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1981-VETO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  is  there  a  message  at  the  desk 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  S.  1503? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  regarding  that  matter. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  communica- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

OrpicE  OP  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  B.C..  March  22.  1982. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President;  On  Saturday. 
March  20,  1982.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  by  messenger  a  message  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  dated  March  20.  1982. 
giving  his  reasons  for  not  approving  S.  1503. 
an  Act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  allocate  crude  oil.  residual  oil.  and  other 
petroleum  products  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  Senate  not  being  in  session 
on  the  last  day  which  the  President  had  for 
the  return  of  this  bill  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
so  that  it  might  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
consider the  bill.  I  accepted  the  message, 
and  I  now  present  to  you  the  President's 
veto  message,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  for  disposition  by  the  Senate. 
Respectfully. 

William  P.  Hildenbrand. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  is  the  veto  message  with  the 
papers  attached  at  the  desk? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  veto  message  with  the 
papers  attached  be  held  at  the  desk 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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and  that  it  may  be  made  pending  any 
time  the  majority  leader  so  decides, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  way  of  explanation, 
may  I  say  that  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  this  proce- 
dure was  arrived  at  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  orderly  scheduling  of  this 
matter.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
veto  message  would  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  Senate  during  this  day.  It 
seemed  best  under  all  circumstances  to 
provide  for  a  time  which  suits  the 
maximum  convenience  of  Members. 

I  have  personally  assured  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  I  represented  as  well  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  that 
under  this  order  I  will  bring  up  this 
message  with  the  bill  attached  at  any 
time  that  is  convenient  to  them,  and 
that  if  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  cannot  agree  on  a  time 
to  do  that,  on  the  request  of  the  mi- 
nority, with  reasonable  notice,  and 
after  consulting  with  the  minority 
leader  in  particular,  I  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  that  matter  at  a 
future  date. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
agreement  is  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  that  we  had  while  we 
were  in  a  quorum  call.  I  commend  and 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Obviously,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  reasonable  notice  so  that  neither 
side  will  try  to  spring  it.  so  to  speak, 
without  that  requirement  of  reasona- 
ble notice.  That  will  not  be  difficult 
from  my  standpoint,  to  be  able  to 
work  that  out  with  the  distinguished 
chariman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  majority  leader  has  a  facility  for 
working  these  things  out  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  pain. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton also  for  this  agreement. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  does 
not  require  either  a  motion  or  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  it  back  before 
the  body.  It  requires  only  the  action  of 
the  majority  leader  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  the  in- 
tention that  at  any  time  we  have 
agreed  among  ourselves  that  it  should 


be  the  pending  business,  it  will  he,  and 
if.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  dis- 
agreement, and  the  minority  insists 
upon  it  t>eing  brought  up.  it  would  be 
brought  up  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  also  accords  with 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  characteristic  courtesy 
and  for  his  efforts  to  work  out  this 
matter.  It  is  with  our  approval  and  sat- 
isfaction on  the  minority  side,  and  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  having 
participated  in  working  out  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
meml)er  of  the  committee  for  their 
help,  assistance,  and  understanding  in 
this  matter. 

I  will,  as  the  order  provides,  consult, 
as  I  consult  daily,  with  the  minority 
leader  on  scheduling  this  matter.  Were 
it  not  for  the  good  offices  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  his  constant  and  un- 
wavering cooperation,  this  would  be  a 
very  difficult  job  indeed.  But  he  has 
been  cooperative  in  every  matter  I 
have  ever  addressed  to  him.  While 
jealously  guarding  the  prerogatives  of 
the  minority,  he  has  also  facilitated 
the  operation  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  that  as  I  am  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  time  comes 
that  the  parties  can  agree,  when  they 
can  agree,  when  they  indicate  to  me 
that  they  wish  to  schedule  this 
matter,  after  consulting  with  them 
and  particularly  with  the  minority 
leader,  it  will  t>e  done  as  we  have  now 
described  in  this  colloquy. 


AN  UPSET 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent   that   this   week's 

poem,  "An  Upset,"  by  James  Merrill. 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  poem 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Ak  Ufsct 

Drowsing  in  bed  alone,  quite  thoughtless  of 
nights 

When  I  didn't  ...  An  ominous  crack,  some 
loud,  low  snaps 

Like  river  Ice  breaking  up 

From  the  next  room  (still  lit— I  hadn't  re- 
tired) 

Swept  me  out  there  in  lime  to  watch  my 

Grandfather's  table. 

One  of  the  pedestal's  three 

Leonine  hips 

Disjointed  under  mounting  stress. 

Collapse. 

It  could  have  been 

The  old  man  felled  anew. 

Seen  through  a  thaw 

Of  pain— struck  broadside,  banks  whose  fail- 
ure 

Sent  slowly  crashing  full 

Ashtray,  lamp,  magnifying  glass,  and— no!— 

"Liszt:"  "Les  Dieux;"  "The  Japanese 
Tattoo;" 


Babel's  Collected  Stories; "  "Last 
Poems;"  "Thinking  and  Willing"  (boxed  to- 
gether); 
"Animal    Farm;"    "A    Little    Boy    Lost"— to 
name  Just  a  few. 

Wow.  A  disaster  zone 

Facing  therapy:  sandpaper,  clamps  and  glue. 

Jetsam  and  overflow's  diversion  to  shelves 

Unbuilt,  if  not  to  plain 

Oblivion  .  .  . 

Another  "worst"  behind  us. 

Now  to  relearn 

Uprightness,  lightness,  poise: 

First  things— the  lamp  supposes,  prone 

Yet  burning  wildly  on. 

—James  Merrill. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S     FIRST 
FRIEND- 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  the  New  York  Times  magazine. 
Steven  Roberts  wrote  a  revealing  por- 
trait of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Nevada,  Paul  Laxalt. 

It  is  a  capsulized  political  biography 
of  a  distinguished  political  man.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

March  21.  1982] 

Reacan's  First  Friend 

(By  Steven  V.  RoberU) 

The  scene  was  familiar:  The  White  House 
driveway.  Banks  of  cameras  and  micro- 
phones. Three  Republican  leaders,  grim- 
faced,  emerging  from  a  meeting  with  the 
President.  Shouted  questions,  careful  an- 
swers. And  the  next  day,  big  headlines:  Con- 
gressional leaders  tell  the  President  they 
need  "running  room"  to  revise  his  budget. 

But  there  was  something  unusual  alwut 
this  particular  tableau.  Two  of  the  charac- 
ters' positions  entitled  them  to  top  billing: 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.  of  Tennessee. 
Senate  majority  leader,  and  Representative 
Robert  H.  Michel  of  Illinois.  House  minority 
leader.  But  the  third  man  in  the  front-page 
photographs  held  no  official  rank  above 
that  of  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada.  Yet 
there  he  was.  Joining  the  party's  top  chief- 
tains for  a  critical  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. And  he  was  the  one  who  made  the 
headlines  with  his  comment  about  "running 
room." 

The  third  man  was  Paul  Laxalt.  and  that 
scene  In  front  of  the  White  House  last 
month  Illustrates  the  important  and  unprec- 
edented role  this  S9-year-old  lawmaker  has 
carved  out  for  himself  in  Ronald  Reagan  s 
Washington.  He  is  the  truthteller.  the  man 
who  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  leader.  "Hey. 
Ron,  you  ve  messed  up.  this  one  isn't  work 
ing." 

Later,  when  asked  why  he  had  t>een  at 
that  particular  meeting.  Laxalt  replied:  I 
went  along  because  I  was  asked  to  go  by  the 
President."  What  message  had  he  delivered' 
"Interest  rates  are  the  name  of  the  game. 
The  deficit  presents  a  huge  problem.  He  has 
to  give  his  whole  budget  a  second  look." 
That  was  not  what  President  Reagan 
wanted  to  hear,  but  telling  him  was  Laxalt  s 
Job. 

This  Is  only  a  most  recent  example  of  Lax 
alt's  role  as  court  truthteller.  Last  fall,  for 


instance,  he  sensed  that  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent's additional  $13  billion  in  budget  cuts 
directed  against  cities  and  states  would  not 
win  approval  from  officials  at  a  National 
League  of  Cities  meeting  in  Detroit.  And  he 
said  so— to  a  group  of  reporters. 

The  next  day.  the  President  read  Laxalt's 
statement  and  irritably  told  an  aide.  "Hey.  I 
see  that  even  Paul  is  critical  of  us.  We've  got 
to  look  at  this  again. "  Soon  after,  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  accept  only  $4  billion  in  addi- 
tional trims. 

Laxalt  continues  to  t>e  the  man  who  deliv- 
ers the  bad  news  when  other  messengers 
might  fear  to  do  so.  Because  of  my  rela- 
tionship with  the  President. "  Laxalt  ex- 
plains, 'I  can  say  things  in  a  manner  that 
others  can't." 

Lyn  Nofzlger,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Political  A/fairs  until  recently,  when  he 
left  to  return  to  private  political  consulting 
in  Washington.  admiU  that,  "to  a  certain 
extent,  people  who  are  on  the  President's 
staff  are  always  reluctant  to  bring  him  bad 
news.  In  addition,  it's  a  little  difficult  to 
find  out  what's  going  on  outside.  So  it's  very 
helpful  to  the  President  to  have  someone  he 
trusts,  someone  who's  not  grinding  his  own 
ax. " 

Laxalt  has  t>een  called  the  President's 
"best  friend  "  so  many  times  that  the  phrase 
is  now  practically  part  of  his  name.  The  two 
men  share  a  deep,  trusting  friendship  that 
goes  back  18  years  to  when  they  both  cam- 
paigned for  Barry  Goldwater  during  his 
Presidential  bid.  The  Senator  recently  told 
Martin  Tolchin  of  the  New  York  Times. 
"We're  like  brothers.  ...  If  Its  one  thing 
the  President  needs,  its  a  good  brother." 
The  Senator's  real-life  brother.  John,  a 
Washington  public-relations  consultant,  de- 
scribes the  relationship  more  pungently: 
■"Paul's  been  riding  shotgun  for  him  for 
quite  a  while." 

If  Ronald  Reagan  needs  a  "brother."' 
Nancy  Reagan  needs  a  "brother-in-law,"' 
someone  to  help  her  coddle  and  care  for  her 
husband,  and  one  of  Laxalt's  strongest  links 
to  the  First  Family  comes  through  the 
President's  wife.  In  the  Senator's  Capitol 
Hill  office,  a  photgraph  of  him  and  the 
President  Is  Inscribed:  "A  favorite  picture  of 
my  two  favorite  fellas.  Fondly,  Nancy." 

"Nancy  came  to  trust  Paul  like  no  one  else 
outside  the  family,"  notes  John  Laxalt.  who 
worked  for  the  Citizens  for  the  Republic. 
Mr.  Reagans  political  vehicle  between  his 
1976  and  1980  campaigns.  "She  knew  Paul 
would  never  turn  Ron  around.  Paul  was  pro- 
tective of  him." 

After  the  Presidents  election.  Laxalt 
probably  could  have  had  any  Job  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, from  White  House  aide  to 
Cabinet  secretary.  But  he  sensed  from  the 
outset  that  he  would  t>e  most  valuable  as  an 
Independent  agent,  outside  the  power  struc- 
ture and  the  power  plays. 

His  personal  relationship  with  the  Presi- 
dent became  the  basis  for  a  political  role 
that  is  both  vital  and  unusual.  Laxalt  him- 
self calls  his  function  "rather  unique  and 
probably  unprecedented"  In  Senate  history, 
and  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  good  parallel.  He 
holds  no  official  position  In  the  Senate  lead- 
ership, not  even  a  committee  chairmanship. 
He  has  no  power  base  In  a  large  state  or  in- 
fluential Interest  group.  He  avoids  the 
Senate  floor  and  the  television  studios.  Yet 
the  First  Friend  participates  in  most  impor- 
tant strategy  sessions  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
few  pictures  of  Ronald  Reagan  meeting 
with  a  delegation  of  lawmakers  do  not  in- 
clude the  silvery  head  and  crinkly  smile  of 
Nevada's  Junior  Senator. 


From  the  beginning,  many  Washington 
experts  said  that  Laxalt's  role  could  never 
work,  that  no  one  rides  shotgun  for  the 
President  without  an  official  title  or  posi- 
tion. Laxalt  was  aware  of  the  problem. 
""Mayl>e  what  haunU  me. "  he  said  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  "is  the  admonition  Richard 
Nixon  gave  me  on  this  role.  No  one.  he  said, 
is  more  Jealous  of  prerogatives  than  the 
Senate  and  House  leadership. " 

But  the  widespread,  and  somewhat  sur- 
prised. Judgment  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that 
Laxalt  has  pulled  it  off.  and  one  reason  is 
his  personality,  a  warm  mixture  of  soft 
words  and  quick  smiles,  pats  on  the  back 
and  looks  in  the  eye. 

Like  the  Roman  god  Janus.  Laxalt  looks 
in  two  directions  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
budget  issue  demonstrates  that  facility.  As  a 
man  of  the  Senate,  he  tells  the  President 
that  his  colleagues  are  upset,  that  they  have 
to  worry  about  re-election,  that  the  Admin- 
Istratlons  budget  will  be  "very  difficult  for 
our  candidates""  to  run  on  next  Noveml)er. 
As  a  man  of  the  White  House,  he  tells  the 
lawmakers  that  the  President  believes  in  his 
budget,  that  he  must  stand  firmly  behind  it 
or  risk  spreading  an  infection  of  doubt  that 
would  doom  his  program.  If  both  sides  un- 
derstand each  other.  Laxalt  hopes,  compro- 
mise will  become  possible. 

■"He  plays  a  very  important  off-stage 
role. '■  says  Senator  William  S.  Cohen,  a 
Maine  Republican.  "He  helps  modulate  Ad- 
ministration policy  and  keeps  them  in  tune 
with  the  Senate,  so  they  understand  when 
to  push  and  when  not  to  push.'" 

Most  lobbying  in  Washington  actually  has 
little  to  do  with  crude  arm  twisting.  Usually 
it  is  a  subtle  process  of  answering  questions, 
offering  Information,  providing  assurances. 
How  Laxalt  performs  this  function  for  the 
Administration  was  aptly  demonsUted  by 
the  Senate  vote  to  sell  Awacs  airplanes  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Cohen's  was  a  key  vote.  A  moderate  Re- 
publican with  a  Jewish  father  and  consider- 
able expertise  in  military  matters.  Cohen 
believed  that  the  Administration  should 
guarantee  the  security  of  Israel  if  it  sold 
weapons  to  Its  enemy.  He  expressed  his  con- 
cerns to  James  Baker,  a  top  Reagan  aide, 
but  was  disturbed  by  the  meeting.  So  he 
sought  out  the  President's  friend. 

"I  said  to  Paul  Laxalt.  "I'm  not  satisfied 
that  they  know  what  I'm  talking  about.' "' 
Cohen  recalls.  "And  Paul  said.  Ill  see  that 
you  have  access." '"  Cohen  saw  the  President 
three  times,  and  he  eventually  voted  for  the 
arms  deal. 

By  mutual  effort,  Laxalt  and  Howard 
Baker,  the  Senate  majority  leader,  have  de- 
veloped a  smooth  working  partnership.  In- 
stead of  seeing  the  First  Friend  as  a  rival, 
Baker  regards  him  as  an  ally  who  strength- 
ens the  leaderships  hand.  Many  right-wing 
Republicans  scorn  Baker  for  following  the 
"moderate  heresy. "  and  Laxalt  serves  as  a 
bridge  to  the  party's  conservative  wing. 

Lately,  though,  he  has  come  under  fire 
from  the  far  right.  A  typical  broadside 
comes  from  John  D.  Lofton  Jr..  editor  of 
The  Conservative  Digest,  who  says.  "I  dont 
think  Paul  Laxalt  would  ever  go  to  Ronald 
Reagan  and  press  him  on  conservative 
issues.  And  that's  very,  very  sad.  l)ecause  he 
could  be  a  very  important  person  in  helping 
to  hold  the  President's  feet  to  the  fire. " 

Other  archconservatlves  deride  Laxalt  for 
remaining  friendly  with  moderate  senators, 
like  Lowell  Weicker— a  Connecticut  Repub- 
lican and  old  tennis-playing  buddy— but.  in 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  particular- 
ly valuable  to  the  White  House  because  his 


contacts  cross  ideological  as  well  as  party 
lines. 

To  his  liberal  adversaries,  however.  Laxalt 
remains  in  the  grip  of  conser%"alive  ortho- 
doxy. "I  feel  he  displays  a  very  dangerous 
kind  of  hypocrisy  toward  certain  groups. " 
says  Mary  Gojack.  the  Nevada  Democrat 
whom  Laxalt  trounced  in  the  1980  Senate 
race.  'The  elderly  is  one.  He  meeU  with 
them,  and  hes  very  affable  and  charming. 
Then  he  votes  against  them  with  amazing 
regularity." 

When  Mr.  Reagan  came  to  town  after  the 
1980  election,  however,  one  of  the  first 
people  he  saw  was  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  set  up  the  meeting  through 
Laxalt.  Later,  according  to  an  aide  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senator.  Kennedy  used  the 
Laxalt  connection  to  send  a  warning  to  the 
White  House  that  Raymond  J.  Donovan,  its 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  Labor,  might  have 
embarrassing  links  to  labor  racketeers.  (De- 
spite Donovan's  eventual  confirmation,  he  is 
currently  under  investigation  in  connection 
with  illegal  payments  to  labor  union  offi- 
cials.) 

"Kennedy  really  likes  Laxalt,"  says  the 
Kennedy  aide.  "They  dont  agree  on  very 
much,  but  Kennedy  thinks  he  is  an  honora- 
ble person.'" 

Officially.  Laxalt  is  Just  a  Republican 
backbencher,  but  when  the  score  is  tied  and 
the  clock  is  running,  his  teammates  often 
throw  him  the  ball  for  the  last  shot.  Often 
he  makes  it.  but  not  always. 

In  December,  for  example,  a  House- 
Senate  conference  struggled  to  forge  a  com- 
promise resolution  that  would  set  stopgap 
spending  levels  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached.  Laxalt.  who,  as  a  senior  memt>er  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  was  part  of 
the  conference,  signed  it.  His  signature  was 
a  "signal"  to  other  Republicans,  he  says, 
that  the  White  House  approved,  and  even 
the  most  conservative  lawmakers  went 
along. 

But  the  President  ended  up  vetoing  the 
bill,  demonstrating  that  politics  can  divide 
even  the  closest  of  friends  when  their  prior- 
ities differ.  As  a  legislator.  Laxalt  Is  a  man 
of  compromise.  As  an  executive.  Ronald 
Reagan  wanted  to  make  a  dramatic  gesture, 
a  syml>olic  statement  against  spending. 

Early  in  the  Reagan  Administration.  Lax- 
alts  Senate  office  looked  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned political  clubhouse,  with  Job  seekers 
lined  up  in  the  hallways.  But  those  Job  hun- 
ters who  came  off  hesx.  were  Laxalts  own 
family  and  friends.  His  daughter  Michelle 
became  head  of  Congressional  relations  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Development; 
his  son  John  hooked  on  with  the  finance 
arm  of  the  Republican  National  Committee: 
his  adopted  daughter  Denise  landed  in  the 
White  House  speech-writing  office.  At  least 
seven  aides  and  cronies  also  slid  into  top 
slou  with  the  new  Administration.  When 
asked  about  this  remarkable  record.  Laxalt 
responded  bluntly,  citing  the  devout  politi- 
cians' creed:  "If  you  dont  take  care  of  your 
own.  who  will? " 

The  Senator  was  equally  frank  about 
taking  care  of  his  own  during  the  MX  mis- 
sile controversy.  President  Carter  had  pro- 
posed concealing  the  precise  location  of  the 
new  missiles  by  continually  moving  them 
around  on  giant  racetracks  embedded  in  the 
deserts  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Laxalt  and  his 
Republican  Utah  colleague,  Senator  Jake 
Gam.  were  fiercely  opposed  to  the  plan,  and 
when  Mr.  Reagan  took  office,  they  mounted 
an  intense  lobbying  campaign  that  included 
personal  appeals  to  the  President. 
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When  Mr.  Remgan  finally  scrapped  the 
racetrack  plan.  Laxalt  insisted  that  his  side 
had  won  "because  we  came  up  with  the 
facts. "  But  when  asked  if  their  friendship 
had  proved  useful,  he  admitted.  "The  access 
was  important,  of  course." 

There  are  those  who  complain  that  Laxalt 
does  not  take  sufficient  advantage  of  his 
access  and  his  acumen.  Probably  the  most 
common  criticism  of  Laxalt  is  that  he  does 
not  quite  live  up  to  his  potential.  "I  just 
wish  he'd  use  all  that  positive  energy  and 
channel  it  into  one  area  of  activity."  says  a 
friend  and  tennis  partner.  "There's  a  lot  of 
talent  going  wasted." 

Laxalt  has  never  been  an  active  legislator. 
Though  pressed  by  many  conservatives  to 
challenge  Senator  Baker  for  the  majority 
leadership,  he  declined.  The  fact  Is  that  he 
hates  fine  details  and  long  hours,  the  sta- 
ples of  a  leadership  job. 

"His  attitude  is  not  to  l>e  Involved."  says  a 
Senate  aide  who  has  observed  Laxalt  closely 
for  years.  "He's  antsy.  He  comes  in  to  vote 
and  gets  the  hell  off  the  floor  '  After  seven 
years  in  the  Senate,  it  Is  hard  to  find  a  bill 
of  Laxalt's  that  ever  t>ecame  law. 

His  work  for  the  President  takes  up  most 
of  Laxalt's  time  these  days,  but  he  Is  pursu- 
ing a  few  select  items  on  his  own  agenda, 
most  of  them  relating  to  streamlining  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  He  is  the  co-author, 
for  instance,  of  a  comprehensive  bill  on  reg- 
ulatory reform  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
make  sure  that  new  rules  justify  on  a  cost- 
effectiveness  basis  the  burdens  they  impose. 
However.  In  typical  fashion.  Laxalt  has 
taken  the  hard-edged  dogma  of  Reaganism 
and  beveled  it  down  a  bit.  His  bill  represents 
a  compromise  with  Senate  liberals,  and  its 
main  co-sponsor  is  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy 
of  Vermont,  a  progressive  Democrat.  The 
compromise  has  been  so  artfully  drafted 
that  79  other  Senators  have  signed  up  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Laxalt  Is  also  one  of  the  Senate's  experts 
on  "New  Federalism. "  the  Reagan  effort  to 
return  more  programs  and  power  to  state 
and  local  officials.  He  heads  a  Presidential 
commission  that  is  studying  the  issue  and 
serves  as  an  Administration  emissary  to  var- 
ious meetings  and  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject. But.  here  again,  he  rejects  rigid  ideolo- 
gy. He  sympathizes  with  governors  who 
worry  that  they  will  l)e  assuming  more  re- 
sponsibilities without  more  resources. 

Laxalt  has  long  been  concerned  with  free- 
ing the  Western  states  from  the  domination 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  owns 
great  chunks  of  land  throughout  the  region. 
As  the  son  of  a  shepherd  who  lived  off  the 
land.  Laxalt  is  a  bom-again  devotee  of  the 
"sagebrush  rebellion."  the  Western  move- 
ment for  expanding  the  development  and 
explolutlon  of  public  lands.  One  of  his 
more  Important  contributions  to  the 
Reagan  Administration  was  to  find  a  little- 
known  but  like-minded  Denver  lawyer 
named  James  Watt  and  urge  the  President 
to  make  him  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Laxalt's  arrival  in  Washington  seven  years 
ago  foreshadowed  the  rise  to  power  of  West- 
em  conservatives.  In  analyzing  the  impact 
of  this  new  breed,  he  stresses  their  relations 
with  the  press.  The  older  conservatives,  he 
says. 'had  a  terrible  distrust  of  the  press,  a 
real  paranoia,  and  felt  It  was  best  to  stay 
away  from  them."  The  new  Westerners  are 
accessible  to  journalists.  As  Laxalt  notes, 
"we're  all  here  in  great  part  because  of  the 
media.  We're  all  comfortable  with  it  and  ap- 
preciate its  importance." 

Moreover,  the  Western  conservatives 
emerged  from  a  different  culture  from  that 


of  the  crusty  old  Southerners  and  Middle 
Westerners  who  had  carried  the  right-wing 
banner  In  the  past.  They.  too.  l)elieve  fer- 
vently In  states'  rights,  but  their  battles 
with  Washington  center  on  land  and  water, 
not  on  the  race  issue  that  pervaded  South- 
em  politics. 

While  the  Middle  Westemers  might  not 
have  had  a  race  problem,  they  often  shared 
with  Southerners  a  moralistic  view  of  the 
world,  but  outside  the  Mormon  realm  of 
Utah,  the  Western  experience  has  been  far 
different.  The  frontier  made  possible— and 
necessary— an  individualism  other  regions 
only  talked  atx>ut.  "If  there  Is  a  live-and-let- 
live  state  in  the  country,  it's  probably  here." 
says  Laxalt  of  Nevada. 

How  rigidly  conservative,  after  all.  can  a 
Senator  who  represents  Las  Vegas  l)e?  This 
helps  explain  Laxalt's  views  on  the  "social 
issues"  simmering  in  the  Senate.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Laxalt 
consistently  votes  in  favor  of  efforts  to  curb 
abortion  and  school  busing,  but  he  does  not 
take  a  leading  position. 

Four  of  the  Senator's  seven  children  are 
adopted,  and  families  facing  the  problem  of 
unwanted  pregnancy  went  to  him  for  advice. 
In  addition,  one  of  the  Senator's  five  daugh- 
ters has.  by  her  own  admission,  borne  a 
child  out  of  wedlock.  "I  learned  firsthand. " 
Laxalt  says,  "that  abortion  Is  an  excruciat- 
ingly difficult  question  on  a  personal  basis." 
As  a  result,  he  scorns  lawmakers,  such  as 
Jesse  Helms,  who  try  to  enshrine  their  own 
views  In  legislation  that  would  ban  virtually 
all  abortions.  ""Tm  not  going  to  sit  and  mor- 
alize and  tell  other  people  what  they  should 
do. "  Laxalt  says.  "Jesse  must  have  had  very 
limited  personal  experience  with  abortion. 
I've  had  a  lot. " 

Yet  Laxalt  enjoys  the  adulation  and  sup- 
port of  the  organized  right-wing  movement, 
which  cares  deeply  about  abortion,  and  he 
refuses  to  make  a  clean  break.  Lately,  he 
has  come  to  favor  a  bill  proposed  by  Repub- 
lican Senator  Orrln  G.  Hatch  of  UUh  which 
would  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
legalizing  abortion  and  allow  Congress  and 
ths  states  to  pass  their  own  guidelines. 

This  same  sort  of  waffling  has  mairked 
Laxalt's  uncertain  sponsorship  of  the 
Family  Protection  Act.  a  hodgepodge  of 
measures  directed  against  birth  control, 
unions,  homosexuals  and  other  betes  noires 
of  the  right.  E>en  his  colleagues  knew  that 
the  legislation  was  not  his  style,  and  as  he 
began  to  speak  on  the  subject  one  day.  an- 
other Senator  sidled  up  to  him  on  the  floor 
and  said.  "I  want  to  see  what  this  divorced 
Nevada  giunbler  has  to  say  about  family 
protection." 

Laxalt  says  that  he  agrees  with  the  "'t>aslc 
thrust"  of  the  bill— Government  policy 
should  promote,  not  erode,  family  life— but 
he  now  believes  that  proposals  such  as  deny- 
ing Federal  funds  to  advocates  of  homosex- 
uality are  ""above  and  l)eyond""  the  proper 
scope  of  legislation.  And  he  notes  that 
'"there  is  a  conflict""  between  conservative 
rhetoric  calling  for  less  government  and 
suggestions  that  Washington  police  the  na- 
tion"s  bedrooms  and  classrooms  to  enforce 
right-wing  doctrine.  Accordingly,  he  let  the 
legislation  "simmer"'  for  two  years,  and  then 
withdrew  from  its  sponsorship. 

There  is  nothing  Inconsistent,  however, 
about  Laxalt's  devotion  to  his  land  and  his 
upbringing.  His  parents.  lx>th  natives  of  the 
French  Basque  country,  met  in  Nevada  and 
settled  In  Carson  City,  a  village  of  3.000 
people  and  few  paved  streets  when  Paul  was 
growing  up.  Dominique  Laxalt  roamed  the 
hills  with  his  flock  most  of  the  year,  and 


that  left  Foul,  the  oldest  of  six  children, 
with  a  special  role. 

At  a  very  tender  age.  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility  thrust  on  him. "  says  John 
Laxalt.  "He  learned  to  t>e  a  peacemaker,  and 
he  was  our  conduit  to  Mom"  "Conduit. " 
■peacemaker"— the  same  words  are  used  to 
describe  him  today. 

Mama  Laxalt.  as  she  was  widely  known, 
ran  a  small  boardinghouse  and  restaurant 
near  the  state  capitol  that  became  a  favorite 
gathering  spot  for  politicians.  Paul  would 
wait  on  tables  and  listen  to  the  talk,  a  scene 
his  brother  Robert  descril)ed  In  "Sweet 
Promised  Land."  a  t>ook  about  the  Laxalt 
family:  "Invariably,  their  attention  would 
fix  on  Paul,  quietly  weighing  them  as  equals 
even  then,  and  one  or  the  other  would 
shake  his  maned  head  and  waggle  his  jowls 
and  say.  "That  l>oy  will  be  Govemor  some- 
day." " 

The  Laxalts  lived  a  frontier  life,  scratch- 
ing a  living  out  from  the  mountains  and 
their  small  business,  and  that  experience 
shaped  Pauls  outlook.  I  come  from  a  self- 
help  family."  he  says  simply.  "That's  the  es- 
sence of  my  conservatism." 

As  the  child  of  immigrants,  young  Paul, 
who  did  not  speak  English  until  he  went  to 
school,  was  an  outsider  and  an  underdog. 
But  Basques  maintain  a  fierce  pride  In  their 
heritage,  a  pride  Robert  Laxalt  calls  their 
"flaming  shield. "  His  brother  Paul  refers  re- 
peatedly to  the  familys  ethnic  heritage, 
always  in  a  warm  and  loving  way. 

Although  his  brother  Rot>ert  feels  that 
Paul  was  "cheated  of  his  youth"  by  all  his 
responsibilities,  the  future  Senator  became 
a  star  athlete  In  high  school:  football,  bas- 
ketball, even  a  bit  of  Golden  Gloves  boxing. 
But  his  real  love  was  always  tennis,  and 
even  when  the  local  cowboys  called  him  a 
'"sissy"  for  wearing  shorts  and  swatting  a 
little  white  ball,  he  stayed  at  It.  and  won  the 
state  junior  championship. 

Mama  Laxalt  packed  Paul  off  to  Santa 
Clara,  a  Jesuit  college  In  Califomla.  Before 
he  could  get  his  degree,  the  military  packed 
him  off  in  1943  to  the  South  Pacific.  "When 
he  came  t>ack."°  Robert  wrote,  "he  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  decisiveness  and  confidence 
that  had  always  been  part  of  his  makeup. 
Like  a  wounded  animal,  he  went  to  the 
mountains  and  lived  with  my  father  until  he 
was  healed  again." 

His  decisiveness  returned  after  he  met 
Jackie  Ross,  the  daughter  of  a  Republican 
politician  who  later  t>ecame  a  prominent 
judge.  After  marriage  and  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  the  newly  minted  at- 
tomey  joined  his  father-In-laws  firm  In 
Carson  City,  and  served  as  Ormsby  County 
District  Attorney 

His  first  big  break  came  in  1962.  Just  as  he 
was  turning  40.  Rex  Bell,  a  former  cowboy 
movie  star,  was  a  candidate  for  Govemor 
and  needed  a  running  mate  from  northern 
Nevada  In  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  slot. 
Bell  looked  up  his  old  friend  Judge  Ross, 
and  eventually  decided  on  his  son-in-law. 
Before  the  election,  however.  Bell  died,  and 
Laxalt  was  urged  to  run  In  his  place.  But 
the  Democrats  had  a  popular  incumbent 
and  Laxalt's  well-tuned  political  antennae 
told  him  that  running  for  Govemor  then 
might  snuff  out  his  career  at  the  starting 
gate.  So  he  stayed  in  the  race  for  the  second 
spot  and  won.  handily. 

Old  Carson  City  friends  say  that  the 
young  Paul  Laxalt  could  sometimes  be 
prideful  and  thin-skinned.  And  several  re- 
porters recall  the  time  when,  as  Lieutenant 
Govemor.  he  strenuously  objected  to  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  Job  Corps  camp 
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because  It  might  attract  unruly  blacks.  In 
the  view  of  a  veteran  Nevada  State  House 
reporter,  Laxalt  has  broadened  consider- 
ably" since  then.  As  Senator,  he  seldom 
shows  the  testy  side  of  his  nature. 

Laxalt  set  out  on  the  road  to  the  Senate 
In  1964  but  was  waylaid  by  Nevada's  incum- 
bent Democratic  Senator.  Howard  Cannon. 
One  reason  for  his  defeat  was  his  decision  to 
ignore  his  advisers'  warnings  and  campaign 
with  Barry  Goldwater.  then  a  doomed  can- 
didate for  President.  But  Goldwater  was  a 
friend,  and  Laxalt  takes  friendship  serious- 
ly. (When  Richard  Allen  was  under  fire  re- 
cently and  on  his  way  out  as  national  securi- 
ty adviser,  Laxalt  appeared  at  a  luncheon  in 
his  honor  and  shook  Allen's  hand  in  front 
of  a  battery  of  photographers. ) 

Laxalt  finally  won  the  Nevada  governor- 
ship in  1966,  but  his  political  success  led  to 
personal  disaster.  The  rugged  campaign  was 
a  "complete  grind  "  for  the  family,  according 
to  his  daughter,  Michelle,  now  27. 

Things  got  worse  when  the  family  moved 
Into  the  Govemors  mansion.  Carson  City 
was  a  tiny  town,  a  goldfish  bowl,  and  his 
teen-age  children  were  rebellious  and  re- 
sentful. Meanwhile,  the  Govemors  wife  was 
becoming  an  alcoholic.  (The  family  talks 
openly  about  her  problem  now.  and  Jackie 
Laxalt.  after  seven  years  of  sobriety,  has  re- 
cently returned  to  Nevada  to  help  counsel 
other  alcoholics.)  The  town  oozed  with 
rumors,  and  Michelle  remembers  her  moth- 
ers  life  in  those  years  with  considerable 
pain:  "People  would  call  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  ask  her.  "Is  it  true  that  you 
and  Paul  are  getting  divorced?  Is  it  true  he's 
sleeping  with  his  secretary?"  It  was  so  dis- 
tasteful to  her  that  she  withdrew  complete- 
ly." 

Most  analysts  In  Carson  City  do  not  give 
Laxalt  very  high  marks  as  Govemor,  and  he 
now  admits  that  he  was  not  temperamental- 
ly suited  to  the  pressures  and  details  of  the 
job.  But  he  does  take  pride  in  one  accom- 
plishment: rescuing  the  gambling  industry, 
the  backbone  of  the  sute's  economy.  It  was 
during  Laxalt's  tenure  that  Howard  Hughes 
moved  to  Las  Vegas  and  started  buying  up 
casinos,  and  the  Govemor  t>ecame  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  secretive  millionaire.  He 
treated  Hughes  as  a  special  case,  never  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  publicly  l)efore  the 
state  agency  that  grants  gaming  licenses. 

Laxalt  does  not  apologize  for  bending  the 
rules  for  Hughes.  "I  was  acting  in  crisis  cir- 
cumstances," he  explains.  "The  Las  Vegas 
economy  was  crumbling,  and  Hughes  confid- 
ed in  me  that  his  physical  condition  was  ter- 
rible. He  looked  like  a  damn  cadaver. " 

Laxalt  has  accepted  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  Las  Vegas  interests,  some  of 
whom  contribute  to  both  candidates  In  an 
election.  One  contributor.  Morris  B.  (Moe) 
Dalitz,  has  often  been  accused  by  various 
criminal  investigators  of  racketeering  con- 
nections. When  asked  why  he  has  not  re- 
turned   Dalitz's    money.    Laxalt    answers: 

"Moe  Dalitz  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I"m  not 
going  to  say  to  him  now.  Get  lost,  youre 
too  hot."  I  don't  play  it  that  way. " 

The  same  year  that  Paul  Laxalt  became 
Govemor  of  Nevada.  Ronald  Reagan 
became  Govemor  of  Califomla.  The  two 
men  knew  each  other  from  the  Goldwater 
campaign,  and  now  they  had  to  deal  regu- 
larly on  problems  relating  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
which  spans  their  common  Iwrder.  They 
soon  found  they  liked  each  other,  and  the 
Reagans  visited  Laxalt's  retreat  at  Marlette 
Lake,  a  remote  spot  high  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  where  Laxalt's  father  used  to  run 
sheep.  The  wooden  Uble  at  the  old  sheep 


camp  bears  a  souvenir  of  one  visit,  a  heart 
surrounding  two  sets  of  initials:  "R.R. "  and 
"N.R."" 

"Our  greatest  bond  is  love  of  the  out- 
doors." Laxalt  says  of  Mr.  Reagan.  "We  also 
come  from  comparable  small-town  back- 
grounds, and  we"re  both  jocks."" 

The  Nevada  Governor  was  almost  12  years 
younger  than  his  California  counterpart, 
but  he  was  a  more  seasoned  politician.  A 
year  ago.  Laxalt  recalled  their  times  togeth- 
er at  governors"  conferences  and  other  polit- 
ical meetings:  "Ron  was  never  quite  com- 
fortable with  other  political  figures.  He 
relied  quite  a  bit  on  me  to  get  a  reading  on 
the  other  guys,  or  what  the  situation  was. 
He  knew,  for  instance,  that  I  got  along  well 
with  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  I  was  a  bridge 
there  a  few  times." 

That  is  the  basic  Laxalt:  making  contacts, 
reading  moods,  building  bridges.  Above  all, 
he  is  a  politican.  not  a  legislator  or  an  exec- 
utive. 

After  two  years  in  the  Govemors  man- 
sion. Laxalt  became  "disillusioned"  with  the 
Job.  according  to  Bill  Sinnott.  his  long-time 
aide,  and  started  spending  more  time  on  the 
tennis  court  and  less  in  the  Capitol. 

"I  decided  I'd  be  better  off  in  private  life." 
Laxalt  later  told  a  reporter.  "My  marriage 
was  deteriorating  and  my  family  disintegrat- 
ing. When  my  little  ones  called  me  Gover- 
nor.' I  decided  I  wanted  out. " 

So.  although  a  second  term  was  virtually 
assured,  Laxalt  declined  to  run.  but  his  de- 
parture from  the  public  eye  did  not  help  his 
marriage,  and  in  a  year,  the  Laxalts  were  di- 
vorced. (He  did  not  marry  his  secretary  of 
many  years,  Carol  Wilson,  until  1976).  The 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  tottered  a  bit  during  the  course 
of  his  divorce  and  remarriage,  but  it  remains 
a  strong  element  in  his  identity. 

Professionally,  his  new  private  life  gave 
Laxalt  a  chance  to  fulfill  an  old  dream: 
building  a  hotel  and  casino  in  Carson  City 
called  the  Ormsby  House.  Laxalt  has  always 
displayed  an  admiration  for  businessmen 
and  a  fascination  with  wealth.  (During  the 
first  year  of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
one  of  his  proudest  accomplishments  was 
bringing  a  group  of  high-powered  money 
managers  to  the  White  House  to  brief  the 
President.  Later  he  boasted  that  the  manag- 
ers controlled  about  $400  billion  in  total 
assets.)  But  his  high  regard  for  the  free-en- 
terprise system  did  not  make  him  a  good 
businessman,  and  soon  the  project  was  in 
trouble. 

Eventually,  he  and  his  chief  partner,  his 
brother  Mickey,  needed  more  cash,  and  they 
used  connections  in  Las  Vegas  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  a  Chicago  bank  while  putting  up 
very  little  collateral.  Ever  since,  his  oppo- 
nents have  tried  to  use  this  loan  against 
Laxalt.  but  the  tactic  has  never  worked. 

Still,  the  project  faltered,  and  before  long, 
the  brothers  sold  out.  And  in  1974.  when 
Senator  Alan  Bible  announced  his  retire- 
mint.  Paul  Laxalt  jumped  into  the  race.  It 
was  the  year  of  Watergate,  and  the  first 
Basque-American  ever  elected  to  the  Senate 
squeaked  in  by  only  600  votes,  the  only  Re- 
publican in  the  country  to  capture  a  Senate 
seat  held  by  a  Democrat. 

When  Paul  Laxalt  first  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington a  bit  more  than  seven  years  ago.  the 
Republicans  were  still  reeling  from  Water- 
gate. He  l)ecame  involved  with  a  group  of 
conser\ative  Senators  who  called  them- 
selves the  Steering  Committee.  The  group 
offered  a  congenial  base  for  the  newcomer, 
who  had  never  served  in  a  legislative  l)ody 
before. 


Laxalt's  first  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  political  skills  before  a  national  audience 
came  about  by  accident.  As  the  only 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  to  vote  against  a  bill  on 
common-situs  picketing  allowing  labor 
unions  to  close  down  an  entire  job  site  over 
a  single  grievance.  Senate  custom  called  for 
him  to  become  the  floor  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition. During  that  battle,  the  freshman  leg- 
islator developed  what  he  now  calls  the 
"inside-outside  strategy"'— using  conserva- 
tive activists  and  paid  advertisements  to 
generate  pressure  from  outside  groups  that 
could  then  l)e  used  to  influence  Washington 
insiders. 

The  Laxalt  forces  lost  the  battle  on  the 
Senate  floor  but  won  the  war.  Adroitly  or- 
chestrated public  pressure  led  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  to  veto  the  bill,  and  his  veto 
was  upheld.  Since  then.  Laxalt's  'inside-out- 
side strategy "  has  t>een  elevated  to  a  high 
art.  with  thousands  of  conservative  activists' 
and  contributors'  names  stashed  away  on 
computer  tapes,  ready  to  be  energized  at  the 
push  of  a  button.  Last  year.  President 
Reagan  pushed  that  button  to  help  gener- 
ate support  for  his  economic  program. 

The  Reagan-Laxalt  friendship,  which  has 
lapsed  somewhat  when  the  Nevadan  left 
state  office,  revived  when  Laxalt  came  to 
Washington.  Looking  around  the  political 
landscape,  the  new  Senator  was  not  overly 
impressed  with  the  field  of  Republican  Pres- 
idential candidates.  "I  didn't  find  anyone  in 
town  who  could  communicate  as  well  as 
Ron."'  he  recalled  soon  after  the  election. 

So  the  freshman  Senator  became  Ronald 
Reagan's  campaign  manager  In  1976  and 
traveled  to  41  states.  t>oosting  the  Callfor- 
nian's  bid  for  the  Republican  nomination.  It 
was  a  grueling  and.  ultimately,  fruitless, 
mission,  but  the  exposure  he  received 
marked  the  coming  of  age  of  Paul  Laxalt  as 
a  national  figure. 

The  moming  after  the  1976  election. 
Laxalt  met  with  Ron  and  Nancy  In  Los  An- 
geles. "We  all  assumed  Carter  would  have 
eight  years."  Laxalt  says.  "But  I  suggested 
that  Ron  never  close  the  door.  Things  were 
politically  volatile."  When  Laxalt  caught  a 
whiff  of  what  he  later  said  was  "a  smell  of 
death  about  the  Carter  Presidency. "  it  was 
like  a  dose  of  smelling  salts  for  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's Presidential  hopes. 

The  revived  candidate  moved  around  the 
country,  making  speeches  and  gathering 
chits.  In  Washington,  the  Senator  ser\ed  as 
Mr.  Reagan's  "John  the  Baptist."  as  John 
Laxalt  puts  it.  spreading  the  good  news  of 
Ronald  Reagans  message  and  guiding  him 
through  the  strange  world  of  the  nation's 
capital. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  Senate.  Laxalt 
was  thrust  into  the  biggest  fight  of  his 
career— leading  the  opposition  to  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  He  lost  the  treaty 
fight  by  one  vote,  but  in  the  process  gained 
the  respect  of  his  adversaries  and  the  press. 

In  1980.  Laxalt  had  his  own  re-election 
campaign  to  worry  about.  Though  he  did 
not  hit  the  trail  for  Mr.  Reagan  as  often  as 
he  had  in  1976.  he  remained  in  constant 
touch  with  the  candidate.  Often,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  they  would  talk  for  hours  on 
the  telephone,  and  during  the  campaign, 
the  charmer  from  Nevada  showed  that  he 
could  play  political  hardball  with  the  pros. 

Take  the  case  of  John  Sears.  Mr.  Reagan's 
campaign  manager.  Laxalt  deeply  disagreed 
with  the  Sears  strategy  of  isolating  Mr. 
Reagan  from  the  public  and  the  press;  he 
also  seemed  to  resent  Sears"  intimacy  with 
the  Reagans.  one  of  the  few  relationships 
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that  rivaled  his  own.  "Prom  the  outset." 
Laxalt  recalls.  "I  raised  warnings  with  Ron 
and  Nancy  about  Sears.  But  until  Iowa,  they 
were  entranced  with  him."  After  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's defeat  by  George  Bush  in  the  Iowa 
caucuses.  Laxalt  saw  his  opening.  He  went 
to  New  Hampshire,  the  next  stop  on  the  pri- 
mary circuit,  and  intensified  his  anti-Sears 
campaign.  On  primary  day.  Mr.  Reagan  an 
nounced  that  Sears  was  out. 

Paul  Laxalt's  toughest  moment  in  his  rela- 
tionship with  Ronald  Reagan  came  during 
the  Republican  nominating  convention  in 
Detroit.  Both  men  knew  that  naming  Laxalt 
as  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  made  no 
political  sense:  another  conservative  West- 
erner, from  a  small  state,  would  add  nothing 
to  the  ticket.  Moreover.  Laxalt  did  not  want 
the  job,  at  least  at  first.  "I  always  felt."  he 
says,  "given  my  penchant  for  independence 
and  privacy,  that  it  would  t>e  a  bad  position 
for  me  and  for  Ron."  But  Mr.  Reagan  re- 
fused to  take  Laxalt's  name  off  the  list  of 
candidates,  and  Laxalt  agreed  to  keep  his 
name  on.  though  he  kept  himself  out  of  the 
last-minute  deliberations.  When  reporters 
told  him  on  the  convention  floor  that 
George  Bush  had  been  chosen,  he  was  clear- 
ly rattled.  Paul  Laxalt  takes  pride  in  being 
an  insider,  but  the  Reagan  forces  had  not 
given  him  the  word  on  Bush  and.  as  a  result, 
he  looked  like  an  outsider.  Also,  he  looked 
like  a  loser. 

He  was  obviously  upset,  but  he  also  knew 
that  Bush  would  help  the  ticket  in  Just 
those  areas  where  Ronald  Reagan  was  weak. 
Since  the  election,  Laxalt  and  Bush  have 
taken  to  socializing  and  to  playing  tennis  to- 
gether. For  now.  they  are  on  the  same  side 
of  the  net  politically.  But  that  could  change 
if  Bush  someday  t>ecomes  the  candidate  of 
the  moderate  wing  of  the  party  to  succeed 
President  Reagan,  and  Laxalt  is  handed  the 
standard  for  the  conservative  faction. 

"Laxalt's  real  test."  says  one  knowledgea- 
ble Senate  aide,  "will  come  when  the  Re- 
publicans start  to  fall  apart.  He's  the  one 
guy  capable  of  holding  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether." Laxalt  tends  to  agree  that  "things 
are  going  to  l)e  much  more  difficult  in  the 
year  ahead."  And.  he  says,  the  President 
""can't  be  on  t>ended  knee  all  the  time."" 

This  conversation  took  place  in  a  hotel  in 
Reno,  and  Laxalt's  suite  provided  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  snow-dusted  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Senator's  gaze  kept 
straying  to  that  view  as  he  talked,  and  at 
one  point  he  said,  "It's  a  curious  thing, 
when  I  first  went  back  to  Washington,  I 
didn't  realize,  in  terms  of  orientation,  what 
those  mountains  do.  You  can  look  out  and 
immediately  know  what  is  north,  east,  south 
and  west.  When  I  first  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, if  I  would  lose  sight  of  the  monuments. 
I  would  start  to  panic" 

Laxalt's  unconscious  metaphor  was  tell- 
ing. The  man  had  found  his  bearings  in 
Washington  and  had  helped  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. Someday,  he  might  have  to  face  the 
choice  of  running  for  the  Presidency  him- 
self, but  these  mountains  will  always  remain 
the  compass  in  his  life. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
it  back  or  yield  it  to  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  has  need  for  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  accept  the  gracious  offer  of  the 
majority  leader. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(NAr  Proxmire) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  tragic 
irony.  The  irony  is  that  the  United 
States,  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
has  not  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, while  the  Soviet  Union,  oi\.e  of 
the  most  repressive  nations  of  the 
world,  has  signed  and  ratified  this  im- 
portant human  rights  treaty. 

Of  course,  the  commitment  to  free- 
dom can  only  be  measured  in  actions. 
And  for  those  who  look  at  the  record, 
our  actions  speak  loudly  of  American 
concern  for  fundamental  human 
rights.  But  for  those  who  do  not.  our 
failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion not  only  allows  us  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  the  Soviet  Union  but  hinders 
our  efforts  to  protest  their  denial  of 
fundamental  human  rights  to  their 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Alexander  Haig.  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations last  year  for  confirmation.  I 
sent  a  question  to  the  chairman,  who 
graciously  asked  it.  He  was  asked  his 
position  on  the  Genocide  Treaty.  Mr. 
Haig  said  at  that  time  that  our  failure 
to  ratify  the  treaty  represented  a  seri- 
ous embarrassment.  I  concur  with  that 
wholeheartedly. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  earlier 
statements,  the  Soviets  have  exploited 
our  failure  to  act  on  this  convention 
time  and  time  again.  When  we  point 
out  how  they  violate  the  spirit  of  this 
treaty  and  the  other  human  rights 
commitments  they  have  made,  how 
they  harass  their  Ukrainians.  Tartans, 
Baptists,  and  Jews,  they  glibly  re- 
spond. "You  hypocrites,  you  haven't 
even  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  deny 
them  this  opening.  By  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention,  we  would 
remove  an  American  diplomatic  humil- 
iation, we  would  deny  the  Soviet 
Union  the  ability  to  call  us  hypocrites, 
and  we  would  focus  attention  on  their 
human  rights  abuses.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  seeking  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention 
before  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


AGRICULTURAL  OPTIONS  GAIN 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  note  the  growing  support 
for  agricultural  options  as  a  potential 
marketing  tool  for  farmers. 

I  first  raised  the  topic  of  agricultural 
options  on  February  8  of  this  year. 
Since  that  time,  farm  and  industry 
representatives,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  such  options  and 
suggested  that  we  take  the  first  legis- 
lative steps  toward  making  them  reali- 
ty. 

Whether  or  not  such  legislative 
changes  should  be  adopted  is  certain 
to  be  debated  as  we  consider  reauthor- 
izing the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission.  In  the  course  of  hearings 
on  the  CFTC,  several  witnesses  pre- 
sented excellent  testimony  on  this 
topic  and  I  hope  all  who  have  com- 
mentary on  the  testimony  will  provide 
me  with  the  benefit  of  their  thinking. 

I  especially  commend  Dr.  Bill 
Lesher,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomics at  USDA.  for  his  helpful  and 
well-developed  testimony.  We  also 
heard  testimony  from  Harold  Heinold, 
who  has  a  wealth  of  knowledge  about 
both  agriculture  and  the  futures  in- 
dustry. I  am  also  pleased  by  the  sup- 
port which  has  developed  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Lugar  and  Senator  Huddle- 
STON  asked  excellent  questions  during 
the  hearings,  and  Dr.  Leshers  re- 
sponses as  recorded  in  the  transcript 
will  help  to  explain  this  issue  further. 
I  provide  here  excerpts  from  the  tran- 
script so  that  Senators  and  others  may 
have  the  benefit  of  that  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  the  tran- 
script and  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Lesher  and  the  other  witnesses  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STA'rEMENT  BY  WiLLIAM  G.  LESHER 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Meml>ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  appear  t>efore  this 
Committee  today  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  futures  trading  to  agriculture,  to  support 
generally  the  reauthorization  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission 
<CFTC)  and  specifically  to  support  lifting 
the  ban  on  trading  in  options  on  farm  com- 
modities. 

Futures  markets  provide  forward  pricing 
and  hedging  mechanisms  that  greatly  facili- 
tate the  efficient  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  prices  generated  on  futures  mar 
kets  are  widely  used  as  indicators  of  value 
and  as  guides  for  production  and  storage  de- 
cisions by  farmers  and  other  businessmen. 
And  the  shifting  of  risk  provided  by  active 
forward  markets  greatly  aids  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  capital  in  production  and  marketing. 

But  futures  trading  is  subject  to  various 
abuses.  Experience  has  shown  that  effective 
regulation  at  the  Federal  level  is  needed  to 
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protect  producers  and  other  traders.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  strongly  sup- 
ports the  reauthorization  of  the  CFTC  to 
provide  this  protection. 

I  would  like  now  to  explain  why  we  feel 
that  the  prudent  introduction  of  options 
trading  for  farm  commodities  could  benefit 
farmers,  others  in  agriculture  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  After  a  brief  overview  of  options 
trading,  popularly  known  as  "puts"  and 
"calls'"  trading.  I  shall  identify  some  of  the 
issues  involved.  The  reasons  options  trading 
was  banned  in  1936  will  be  reviewed,  and  the 
differences  between  past  options  trading 
and  what  is  envisioned  will  be  described. 
The  relation  between  options  trading  and 
price  supports,  the  possible  benefits  to 
farmers  from  options  trading  by  marketing 
firms,  and  the  potential  problems  with  op- 
tions trading  will  also  l)e  discussed. 

OVERVIEW 

Farmers,  especially  small  and  medium  size 
operators,  might  l)enefit  substantially  from 
well-functioning  commodity  options  mar- 
kets for  crops  and  livestock.  Options  trading 
could  increase  efficiency  in  agriculture  by 
facilitating  more  effective  risk  transfer. 
While  it  may  take  some  time  before  viable 
agricultural  options  markets  develop  lie- 
cause  certain  issues  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  resolved,  no  progress  can  take 
place  until  the  ban  is  lifted. 

The  main  reason  for  banning  options  trad- 
ing in  1936  was  to  stop  abusive  practices. 
While  abuses  did  occur  in  the  past,  it  seems 
that  the  ability  of  both  the  commodity  ex- 
changes and  the  CFTC  are  adequate  to 
ensure  that  similar  abuses  would  not  occur 
today.  The  potential  problems  of  options 
trading  do  not  appear  to  l)e  insurmountable 
and  only  could  be  solved  after  the  ban  is 
lifted— but  before  trading  is  allowed.  In  view 
of  the  potential  usefulness  of  options  trad- 
ing to  agriculture,  yet  great  uncerUinty 
over  how  far  this  potential  could  be  real- 
ized, the  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends the  removal  of  the  1936  ban  on  agri- 
cultural options  trading,  subject  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  such  trading  would  not 
start  until  after  the  CFTC  and  the  commod- 
ity exchanges  have  completed  their  pilot 
program  with  options  trading  of  other  com- 
modities, evaluated  its  feasibility,  and  devel- 
Of>ed  procedures  that  are  essential  for  effec- 
tive control  of  trading  abuses. 

THE  ISSUE 

In  the  face  of  fluctuating  farm  prices, 
farmers  have  a  difficult  time  deciding  what 
to  produce  and  when  to  sell.  Larger  opera- 
tors usually  are  better  positioned  to  use  fu- 
tures (either  directly  or  indirectly)  to  plan 
production  and  to  price  their  products 
before  harvest.  Being  larger,  they  can 
spread  trading  costs  over  greater  volume. 
More  importantly,  they  can  better  master 
the  intricacies  of  futures  trading  such  as 
avoiding  undue  losses  attending  crop  fail- 
ure, shifting  hedges  among  delivery  months, 
arranging  adequate  margin  funds,  borrow- 
ing against  hedged  positions,  and  so  on. 
Smaller  operators  often  feel  confined  to 
accept  the  price  at  the  time  the  crops  or 
livestock  are  ready  for  market,  whatever  the 
price  happens  to  be. 

Local  dealers  might  offer  smaller  farmers 
cash  contracts  and.  thus,  avoid  the  need  for 
the  farmers  to  deal  in  futures.  However,  the 
dealer's  margin  may  l)e  too  wide  to  \x  ac- 
ceptable. Also,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  dealer 
would  not  live  up  to  his  contract.  More  im- 
portantly, many  farmers  would  like  to  profit 
from  price  increases.  In  this  setting,  a  well- 
functioning  agricultural  commodity  options 


market  could  improve  the  farmer's  chances 
of  getting  better  prices  without,  at  the  same 
time,  binding  the  farmer  to  delivery  of  the 
commodity.  The  latter  condition  is  particu- 
larly important  when  farm  output  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Thus,  with  options  trading  the  farmer 
could  buy  the  right  to  sell  (  "put ")  specified 
amounts  of  a  given  commodity  to  a  second 
party  at  a  stated  price  (  "striking  price  ")  for 
which  right  he  or  she  pays  a  sum  of  money 
("premium  ").  But  he  or  she  need  not  exer- 
cise that  right  (all  or  in  part)  if  the  market 
price  rises,  or  if  yields  are  short,  or  both. 
When  output  risk  is  absent,  or  in  its  pres- 
ence when  combined  with  yield  insurance, 
put  options  could  protect  farmers  from 
much  of  the  downside  price  risk  in  crop  and 
livestock  production. 

The  past  year  provides  a  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  the  potential  gains  from  options  trad- 
ing. For  example,  the  price  of  corn  to  North 
Central  Indiana  farmers  for  harvest-time 
delivery  declined  from  $3.39  per  bushel  in 
April  to  $2.36  per  bushel  in  November— or 
about  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Options  trading 
would  have  allowed  farmers  to  protect 
themselves  from  this  decline.  They  would 
pay  others  some  fraction  of  a  dollar  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  them  the  com  at  harvest 
for  a  specified  price— $3.25  per  bushel,  for 
example. 

The  purchase  of  a  call  option  is  similar 
but  it  would  be  used  by  farmers  and  others 
who  wish  to  assure  themselves  of  a  maxi- 
mum price  they  would  have  to  pay  for  com- 
modities they  plan  to  use— for  example,  in 
feeding  livestock,  exporting  grain,  and  so 
on. 

Farmer  protection  from  price  declines 
through  purchase  of  put  options  might  have 
been  accomplished  by  selling  futures  con- 
tracts instead.  Certain  strategies  in  using  fu- 
tures are  available— like  selling  only  part  of 
the  expected  crop  forward  at  planting  time, 
or  the  use  of  "stop-loss "  futures  purchase 
orders— but  none  of  these  measures  assures 
the  same  straight- forward  results  as  the 
farmers  purchase  of  a  put  option  for  his 
entire  crop.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  are  not  of  sufficient  size,  or  sophis- 
tication in  the  ways  of  futures  trading,  to 
avoid  pitfalls.  With  the  purchase  of  an 
option,  a  farmer  would  know  what  the  total 
cost  of  his  risk  protection  would  be  ahead  of 
time,  and  would  not  be  subject  to  any 
margin  calls. 

In  general,  options  might  be  traded  in  the 
underlying  commodity  or  in  futures  con- 
tracts which  call  for  delivery  of  the  underly- 
ing commodity.  There  is  little  need  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  in  discussing  the  gen- 
eral economic  role  for  agricultural  prcxiuc- 
ers.  But  it  should  Xx  recognized  that  active 
options  trading  in  the  underlying  commodi- 
ty presupposes  two  conditions  that  are  also 
required  for  futures  trading,  namely,  low 
transaction  costs  and  high  contract  integri- 
ty. Low  transaction  costs  require  trading  in 
a  competitive  market  and  extreme  standard- 
ization of  contract  terms,  such  as  standard 
location,  grade,  quantity,  exercise  date  and 
the  striking  price  or  the  premium.  High  con- 
tract integrity  requires  an  uncompromised 
system  of  performance  guarantees.  Thus,  it 
appears  reasonable  either  to  base  options 
trading  on  commodity  futures  contracts  or 
on  commodities  similarly  standardized,  and 
place  such  trading  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changes. 

Whether  many  farmers  would  actually 
hedge  their  market  risks  in  commodity  op- 
tions would  depend  on  the  premium  that 
would  be  charged  by  options  grantors  for  a 


given  level  of  downside  price  protection— a 
matter  that  only  experience  would  deter- 
mine. But  options  trading  in  the  major  farm 
commodities— grains,  oilseeds,  livestock, 
cotton,  potatoes,  among  others— has  been 
prohibited  by  Federal  law  since  1936.  There- 
fore, one  cannot  develop  any  realistic  oppor- 
tunities for  farmers  without  lifting  the  1936 
ban. 

THE  1936  BAN  ON  TRADING 

In  1936.  after  many  decades  of  controver- 
sy, trading  in  options  was  outlawed  for  com- 
modities regulated  under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act— notably  the  grains  and 
cotton,  among  others.  This  ban  ended  op- 
tions trading  that  had  flourished  on  com- 
modity exchanges  since  1926.  at  which  lime 
the  Supreme  Court  invalidated  a  prohibitive 
tax  of  20  cents  that  had  been  levied  in  1921 
on  every  bushel  of  grain  involved  in  puts 
and  calls  trading. 

The  1936  Act  did  not  ban  options  trading 
in  unregulated  commodity  futures,  such  as 
for  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  gold  and  silver.  Nor 
did  it  ban  trade  in  dealer  options  or  foreign 
options.  Subsequently,  the  1974  Act  gave 
the  CFTC  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
commodity  options  and  authorized  the 
CFTC  to  determine  whether  and  how  such 
trading  should  l>e  permitted.  The  spread  of 
unsound  and  fraudulent  practices  in  selling 
London  and  dealer  options,  and  the  difficul- 
ty the  CFTC  experienced  in  controlling 
these  practices,  caused  the  agency  to  sus- 
pend such  off-exchange  trading  in  1978. 
However,  the  CFTC  has  recently  announced 
a  pilot  program  in  options  trading  in  a  few 
selected  commodities,  not  specifically 
banned  by  legislation,  to  take  place  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commodity 
exchanges. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  why  a  ban 
on  trading  in  agricultural  commodity  op- 
tions was  placed  into  effect  in  1936: 

1.  There  was  a  residue  of  strong  19th  cen- 
tury attitudes,  carried  over  into  the  20th 
century.  Futures  trading  had  l)een  under 
attack  for  many  years  as  a  form  of  gam- 
bling, because  most  futures  contracts  were 
offset  and  physical  delivery  of  the  comm(xli- 
ty  was  not  required.  The  defense  against  the 
gambling  charge  is  that  all  futures  contracts 
require  physical  delivery  if  either  party 
should  wish  it.  But  this  defense  could  not  \x 
made  for  trading  in  puts  and  calls  (which 
were  periodically  traded  l>eginning  in  the 
lB60's)  because  the  essence  of  such  con- 
tracts is  that  delivery  is  optional  with  the 
buyer.  Thus,  the  defense  of  options  trading 
against  gambling  laws  was  always  on  weak 
legal  grounds.  For  examples,  in  a  1922  deci- 
sion in  respect  to  the  1921  Futures  Trading 
Act.  the  Supreme  Court  described  puU  and 
calls  as  transactions  "which  approximate 
gambling  or  offer  full  opportunity  for  it  " 

Since  then,  attitudes  and  legal  interpreta- 
tions have  changed  to  the  point  that  in  De 
cember  1981  and  February  1982  futures  con- 
tracts were  approved  by  the  CFTC  requiring 
cash  settlements  instead  of  physical  deliv- 
ery after  trading  has  stopped.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  age-old  concept  of  fu- 
tures as  a  binding  delivery  instrument. 

2.  Trading  puts  and  calls  had  been  used  by 
some  traders  for  manipulative  or  fraudulent 
purposes— enticing  people  of  limited  means 
as  option  buyers,  to  their  later  regret.  Char- 
acteristically, options  trading  (variously 
called  privileges,  indemnities,  bids,  offers, 
puts,  calls,  advance  guarantees  and  decline 
guarantees)  was  listed  in  the  1936  Act  imme 
diately  after  wash  sales,  cross  trades,  and 
accommodation   trades  as  prohibited   prac- 
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tices.  The  question  here  is  whether  these 
problems  would  become  unmanageable 
under  modem  regulatory  procedures. 

3.  There  was  an  expressed  view  that  trad- 
ing in  options  needlessly  accentuated  price 
movements  in  the  commodity.  For  example, 
in  1933  trading  in  puts  and  calls  was  sus- 
pended by  exchange  action  after  the  price 
collapse  of  July  19-20.  Representatives  of 
the  grain  exchanges  stated  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  trading  "removed  one  of  the 
prime  causes  of  excessive  price  movements." 
And  they  pledged  to  try  to  keep  the  elimina- 
tion permanent. 

Apart  from  manipulative  influences  allud- 
ed to  above,  there  is  no  clear  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  trading  in  commodity  options 
would  have  more  of  an  adverse  rather  than 
a  beneficial  effect  on  commodity  prices 
This  is  the  same  observation  that  can  be 
made  atwut  the  effect  of  futures  trading  on 
cash  commodity  prices.  Most  studies,  to 
date,  do  not  point  to  net  adverse  effects. 

BASIC  DIFFERCNCE  BETWEZN  PAST  OPTIONS 
TRAOINC  AKD  WHAT  IS  ENVISIOIfCD 

The  agricultural  options  that  were  traded 
before  the  1936  ban  were  essentially  short- 
term— mainly  one-day,  two-day  or  one-week 
options  (then  called  privileges").  These  op- 
tions mainly  interested  professional  specula- 
tors, pit  traders— not  merchandising  firms 
nor,  least  of  all.  farmers.  The  premium  was 
fixed  and  the  striking  price  varied  by  bar- 
gaining. 

The  options  trading  now  envisioned  would 
cover  significant  periods  from  the  stand- 
point of  farm  production,  for  example,  2.  4, 
and  6  months.  And  the  bargaining  might 
well  be  focused  on  the  premiums  for  a  given 
striking  price,  which  is  similar  to  stock  op- 
tions. 

Second,  the  agricultural  options  traded 
before  1936  were  mainly  confined  to  grains 
and  cotton  where  futures  trading  was  very 
active.  Now  options  trading  appears  applica- 
ble to  more  products— in  particular,  it  ap- 
pears especially  suited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and 
potatoes,  among  others. 

Finally,  the  agricultural  options  trading 
before  1936  was.  at  various  times,  conducted 
on  and  off  the  exchanges.  Even  when  con- 
ducted on  the  exchanges,  there  were  not 
always  clearing-house  guarantees  of  per- 
formance, as  now  envisioned  for  an  effective 
market  in  agricultural  options. 

REUkTION  or  OPTIONS  TRAOINC  TO  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

For  an  individual  farmer,  the  purchase  of 
a  put  option  has  some  similarities  to  enter- 
ing into  a  price  support  agreement  with  the 
CCC,  except  that  the  farmer  rather  than 
the  taxpayer  would  bear  the  cost  of  reduc- 
ing the  exposure  to  a  significant  price  de- 
cline. Options  trading  would  not  be  as  at- 
tractive to  most  farmers  as  price  supports, 
assuming  other  conditions  were  equal— the 
support  price  equals  the  striking  price,  no 
restrictions  on  plantings,  or  other  factors. 

Because  price  supports  and  commodity  op- 
tions generally  serve  the  same  purpose  for 
an  individual  producer,  the  farmer's  use  of 
options  would  largely  depend  on  how  close 
support  prices  were  relative  to  market 
prices.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  use  of 
futures  contrsicts.  as  the  history  of  cotton 
and  grain  markets  indicates.  Thus,  the  rise 
of  options  trading  depends  on  Government 
policies.  Since  price  supports  are  normally 
below  market-clearing  levels  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  our  share  of  international  trade, 
many  farmers— especially  those  who  are 
young  or  highly  leveraged  or  both— may 
desire  to  reduce  their  risk  at  a  price  much 


higher  than  the  price  support  level.  This  is 
especially  true  since  agricultural  markets 
have  become  much  more  variabe  in  recent 
years. 

Unlike  agricultural  options,  however,  the 
price  support  program  provides  a  floor,  na- 
tionally, for  certain  farm  commodities.  In 
addition,  an  options  market  could  function 
efficiently  for  farm  products  other  than 
storables.  such  as  livestock.  The  main  re- 
quirement is  fungibility  and  unmonopolized 
supplies— the  same  conditions  required  for 
successful  futures  trading. 

INDIRECT  BENEFITS  TO  FARMERS  OF  OPTION 
TRADING  BY  MERCHANTS  AND  PROCESSORS 

Without  options,  the  grain  exporter  who 
is  searching  to  make  deals  abroad  is  exposed 
to  an  unanticipated  rise  or  decline  in  domes- 
tic grain  prices,  while  negotiating  a  price 
with  importers.  In  view  of  such  hazards,  the 
preferred  course  of  action  is  to  acquire  grain 
Inventories,  or  commitments  to  buy  grain, 
and  hedge  them  in  futures,  followed  by  an 
offer  to  sell  grain  to  importers  on  "basis  on 
or  off  futures." 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  on 
having  a  well-functioning  futures  market- 
sufficiently  liquid  for  consummating  large 
export  deals  without  moving  price  apprecia- 
bly against  oneself.  Some  evidence  suggests 
that  grain  futures  markets  have  not  always 
been  adequate  in  this  respect  (see  Heifner. 
et.  al..  "A  Study  of  Relationships  Between 
Large  Export  Sales  and  Futures  Trading. 
1979"). 

With  current  high  interest  rates,  much  of 
the  speculative  interest  in  grain  futures  has 
moved  to  other  investments,  and  the  situa- 
tion may  have  worsened.  Hence,  an  options 
market  might  offer  a  means  of  meeting  the 
grain  exporters'  needs,  assuming  it  can  de- 
velop the  necessary  liquidity. 

The  exporter  could  estimate  more  accu- 
rately the  costs  of  acquiring  the  grain  for 
export  without  being  firmly  committed  to 
an  uncovered  long  position  in  grain  (or  in 
grain  futures).  Thus,  for  example,  the  ex- 
porter could  buy  a  30-day  call  on  the  quanti- 
ty of  grain  that  it  thinks  it  can  sell  abroad 
at  a  stated  price.  For  this  right,  it  pays  the 
opposite  party  a  sum  of  money,  whether  or 
not  it  exercises  the  call.  The  cost  of  the 
grain  to  the  exporter  then  would  be  the 
stated  price  of  grain  plus  the  cost  of  the 
option.  Having  established  such  a  position, 
the  exporter  presumably  would  be  better 
able  to  determine  a  minimum  offer  price  to 
grain  importers,  taking  into  account  esti- 
mated transportation  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

Farmers  would  benefit  indirectly  if  there 
were  improved  trading  opportunities  for  ex- 
porters who  then  could  (1)  increase  the 
volume  of  grain  exports  and  (2)  lower  the 
margin  that  exporters  now  figure  that  they 
need  to  have  to  meet  uncertain  grain  acqui- 
sition costs. 

POTCNTIAL  PROBLEMS 

Although  we  feel  there  is  a  potential  for 
agricultural  options,  there  are  also  some  po- 
tential problems  which  can  t>e  briefly 
stated. 

1.  It  is  unclear  whether  options  trading 
would  compete  with  or  complement  futures 
trading.  To  the  extent  there  is,  at  any  one 
time,  a  limited  speculative  fund  for  agricul 
tural  products,  the  addition  of  another 
means  to  speculate  could  grow  only  at  the 
expense  of  existing  means.  This  might  dis- 
advantage existing  futures  trading  and  be  of 
no  service  to  farmers  or  middlemen  on 
whom  farmers  depend  for  marketing  their 
produce. 


One  possible  disadvantage  of  options  trad- 
ing is  that  the  number  of  contracts  needed 
are  several  times  the  number  of  futures  con- 
tracts required  to  ser\e  the  same  market. 
This  would  occur  t>ecause  a  separate  option 
contract  is  required  for  each  different  strik- 
ing price.  It  means  either  that  more  specula- 
tors are  required  to  provide  liquidity  or 
some  options  would  be  very  lightly  traded. 
However,  active  trading  could  cluster 
around  certain  striking  prices. 

However,  in  the  longer  run.  new  financial 
instruments  tend  to  broaden  their  own  mar- 
kets by  developing  classes  of  specialized  in- 
termediates who  use  the  different  instru- 
ments-each according  to  its  own  best  em- 
ployment—and may  take  spread  positions 
between  the  two  instruments.  Indeed,  the 
business  of  granting  options  would  grow 
only  as  grantors  found  ways  of  limiting 
their  loss  exposure,  which  probably  means 
covering  net  option  positions  in  futures 
when  commodity  prices  move  against  them. 
Thus,  a  healthy  options  market  probably 
depends  on  a  healthy  futures  market.  To 
the  extent  futures  trading  and  options  trad- 
ing serve  different  purposes,  it  would  re- 
quire prolonged  market  testing  to  judge  the 
degree  to  which  their  growth  is 
interdependent. 

2.  A  possible  disadvantage  of  put  options 
would  be  a  higher  cost  than  most  farmers 
are  willing  to  pay.  In  the  grain  futures 
market,  exporters  and  processors,  through 
their  long  hedging,  balance  some  of  farmers' 
short  hedging,  thereby  keeping  risk  premi- 
ums small.  But  in  an  options  market,  farm- 
ers would  buy  puts  from  speculators  while 
exporters  and  processors  would  buy  calls 
from  other  speculators.  Substantial  risk  pre- 
miums might  result.  In  effect,  farmers 
might  be  paying  too  much  for  a  price  floor 
and.  thus,  not  use  options.  However,  to  the 
extent  option  dealers  cover  their  net  posi- 
tions in  futures  markets,  the  speculative  po- 
sitions in  futures  might  shoulder  much  of 
the  risk.  In  addition,  commercial  traders 
may  also  buy  and  sell  options.  Only  experi- 
ence would  tell. 

3.  Option  trading  might  cause  some  large 
traders  to  increase  their  open  positions  in  a 
commodity  via  purchase  of  options  and  thus 
add  to  the  problem  of  countering  squeezes 
in  futures  contracts  deliverable  on  options. 
This  potential  problem  would  be  true 
whether  the  options  called  for  delivery  of 
futures  or  of  the  underlying  commodity. 
However,  squeeze  potentials  might  not  be 
increased  significantly  if  the  options  were 
exercisable  somewhat  before  futures  con- 
tracts come  due. 

Another  safeguard  against  increasing 
squeeze  potentials  through  options  trading 
is  to  place  limits  on  the  positions  in  futures 
and  options  combined  (for  example,  com- 
bine the  rights  to  "call"  with  long  futures: 
combine  the  rights  to  "put"  with  short  fu- 
tures). In  addition,  speculative  limits  could 
be  used. 

RETROSPECT  ON  EVOLVING  MARKET 
ARRANGEMENTS 

History  teaches  that  market  arrange- 
ments are  not  perfected  overnight.  Rather, 
they  evolve  from  pre-existing  arrangements 
as  fundamental  conditions  change,  forcing 
the  abandonment  of  some  methods,  and  en- 
gendering the  coming  of  others.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  economic  development  of 
western  civilization  over  many  centuries  is. 
in  a  real  sense,  a  history  of  the  rise  of  mar- 
kets and  their  progressive  adaptation  to 
change.  In  essence,  the  rise  of  markets  de- 
pends on  discovering  better  ways  to  define 
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rights  in  property:  establish  their  negotia- 
bility through  changes  in  attitudes,  custom 
and  law:  and  provide  specialized  services, 
and  rules  governing  the  exchange  of  claims, 
in  line  with  needs  and  preference  of  more 
and  more  people. 

The  development  of  agricultural  options 
trading  should  be  judged  in  this  context. 
For  such  trading  to  serve  business  needs  ef- 
ficiently and  with  integrity,  experimenta- 
tion is  required.  In  a  sense,  organized  fu- 
tures trading  itself  has  been  going  through 
a  long  experimental  process  to  this  day.  We 
sometimes  take  for  granted  the  current  fu- 
tures trading  procedures  as  if  they  were 
always  there— for  example,  the  daily  cancel- 
lation of  offsetting  contracts,  use  of  delivery 
notices,  substitute  delivery,  the  modem 
clearing  house  corporation,  and  so  on.  But 
each  of  these  arrangements  was  a  long  time 
in  coming.  The  machinery  for  futures  trad- 
ing is  still  evolving,  as  we  now  see  with  the 
recent  adoption  of  cash  settlements  in  lieu 
of  delivery  for  some  contracts. 

The  time  seems  ripe  to  start  the  process  of 
searching  for  suitable  arrangements  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  options  trading  in  view  of 
the  highly  unstable  market  conditions  that 
agriculture  faces  and  must  somehow  adjust 
to. 

Testimony  of  Harold  J.  Heinolo 

Heinold  Commodities  was  started  by  me  in 
1967,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  commod- 
ity futures  brokers  in  the  country.  Its  cus- 
tomers include  farm  and  commercial  hedg- 
ers  and  speculators.  It  has  net  capital  of 
about  $90  million,  and  has  more  than  100 
offices  throughout  the  nation.  Heinold  Hog 
Markets,  which  I  began  in  1950,  has  over 
100  hog  and  cattle  markets  in  nine  states, 
mostly  in  the  midwest.  Its  business  is  to 
market  hogs  and  cattle  for  farmers.  Because 
farmers  often  do  not  want  to  get  involved 
with  futures  contracts  and  margin  calls,  we 
provide  the  farmers  with  price  protection  by 
contracting  to  buy  their  livestock  at  a  fixed 
price  in  the  future.  We  in  turn  protect  our- 
selves by  hedging  on  the  futures  markets. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  current  ban 
on  agricultural  options  should  be  lifted. 
This  ban  was  imposed  before  the  CPTC  was 
in  existence,  and  was  a  reaction  to  numer- 
ous defaults  which  occurred  when  individ- 
uals granted  options  and  then  could  not 
back  them  up.  With  the  established  com- 
modity exchanges  to  control  and  regulate 
options,  and  with  the  CFTC  to  oversee  the 
exchanges,  there  is  no  reason  to  continue 
the  ban. 

Futures  markets  have  given  the  farmer 
price  protection  on  his  livestock  and  grains. 
However,  because  of  past  steep  market 
movements  requiring  large  margin  calls, 
many  farmers  distrust  the  futures  markets. 
Bankers  hesitate  to  loan  to  farmers  who  are 
not  protected  in  the  futures  markets,  but 
bankers  also  are  afraid  of  drastic  market 
movements  that  would  lead  to  huge  margin 
calls.  As  a  result,  farmers  often  cannot  get 
loans  to  finance  hedging. 

There  is  another  problem  farmers  have 
with  the  futures  markets.  A  farmer  who 
hedges  on  the  futures  markets  can  avoid 
downward  market  movements  in  the  value 
of  his  livestock  and  crops,  but  he  will  also 
give  up  the  chance  to  benefit  from  upward 
movements. 

Agricultural  options  would  give  farmers  a 
much  better  way  to  protect  themselves. 
With  options,  a  farmer  could  insure  against 
the  effects  of  downward  market  movements, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  would  benefit  from 
upward  movements. 


Options  would  be  like  an  insurance  policy, 
and  the  premium  paid  for  an  option  would 
be  like  an  insurance  premium.  If  the  mar- 
kets were  to  move  in  the  farmer's  favor,  the 
option  would  not  be  needed  and  it  would 
simply  expire.  If  the  market  were  to  move 
against  the  farmer,  he  would  exercise  his 
option  to  sell  his  crop  at  the  option  price. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

First  the  use  of  futures  contracts.— If  a 
farmer  has  cattle  that  will  be  ready  for 
market  in  December,  he  can  sell  December 
futures  and  lock  in  a  sale  price— say  50  cents 
per  pound.  Then  no  matter  which  way  the 
market  goes,  he  will  get  the  50  cents  per 
pound  price. 

Now  the  use  of  options.— If  options  to  sell 
at  50  cents  per  pound  in  December  were 
available,  the  farmer  could  buy  this  option 
at  a  premium— say  3  cents  per  pound.  If  the 
market  were  to  go  up  to  60  cents  per  pound 
he  would  not  exercise  his  option  and  he 
could  benefit  from  the  higher  market  price. 
If  the  market  were  to  go  below  50  cents  per 
pound,  he  could  exercise  his  option  to  sell  at 
50  cents.  Taking  into  account  the  3  cents  he 
has  paid  for  the  option,  he  would  get  a  net 
price  of  47  cents  per  pound.  In  this  way.  an 
option  would  be  like  an  insurance  policy 
with  a  deductible  feature. 

Options  could  also  be  used  to  insure 
against  higher  feed  costs.  For  example,  if 
the  farmer  will  need  com  to  feed  his  live- 
stock in  Decemt>er.  he  could  buy  an  option 
to  purchase  com  at  a  set  price  in  Decem- 
ber—say $2.95  per  bushel,  at  a  premium  of— 
say  IS  cents  per  bushel.  If  the  com  market 
goes  down,  he  can  purchase  his  com  at  the 
lower  market  price.  If  the  market  goes 
above  S2.95.  he  can  buy  the  com  at  $2.95. 
Taking  into  account  his  15  cent  premium, 
his  actual  cost  will  be  $3.10. 

We  all  buy  insurance  to  protect  ourselves 
against  disasters  of  one  sort  or  another.  The 
farmer  should  also  be  able  to  do  this  and 
the  agricultural  option  would  let  him  do  it. 
By  giving  this  price  protection  to  the 
farmer,  the  option  would  also  reduce  the 
need  for  governmental  price  supports. 

We  understand  that  the  CPTC  does  not 
oppose  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  options  if 
there  is  enough  interest  in  the  agricultural 
community.  We  believe  the  interest  does 
exist,  and  that  options  would  give  the  farm- 
ers a  way  to  protect  and  insure  themselves 
that  they  do  not  have  now. 

On  March  9.  1981,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
adopted  the  following  recommendations 
pertaining  to  trading  in  agricultural  options: 

(1)  That  Farm  Bureau  seek  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  by  eliminating 
the  specific  prohibition  against  trading  in 
domestic  agriculture  commodities. 

(2)  That  options  trading  In  domestic  agri- 
culture commodities  be  included  in  the 
CFTC  three-year  pilot  program.  That  the 
CFTC  include  in  the  pilot  program  agricul- 
tural options  on  commodities  traded  on  the 
Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  and  New  Orle- 
ans Commodity  Exchange  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  first  recommen- 
dation, the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
should  be  amended  by  deleting  the  words, 
"but  not  specifically  set  forth  in  Section 
2(a)  of  this  Act"  in  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c) 
Section  4c.  and  by  deleting  in  iu  entirety 
Sut>section  (B)  of  Section  4c.  This  will  allow 
options  trade  in  domestic  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Trading  in  agricultural  options  may  be  an 
important  marketing  tool  for  farmers,  par- 


ticularly during  periods  of  market  volatility. 
Farmers  will  be  allowed  to  benefit  by  price 
fluctuations  while  protecting  themselves 
against  potential  losses. 

Options,  then,  may  l>e  used  as  price  insur- 
ance to  assure  a  maximum  or  minimum 
price  for  an  anticipated  purchase  or  sale  of 
a  commodity  in  the  future.  The  cost  of  this 
price  insurance  is  an  option  premium  which 
is  determined  when  the  option  is  purchased. 

Options  trading  can  be  an  effective  risk 
management  tool  by  limiting  farmers'  vul- 
nerability to  market  fluctuations.  The  only 
liability  a  farmer  faces  is  the  option  premi- 
um which  is  calculated  and  paid  at  the  time 
the  option  is  purchased.  A  producer  makes  a 
management  decision  as  to  whether  the  pre- 
mium is  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  risk  of 
price  movement  and  the  price  protection 
provided. 

From  1970  to  1981  the  percent  of  agricul- 
tural contracts  traded  on  the  exchange  de- 
clined sharply  from  90  percent  to  about  50 
percent.  Excluding  trade  in  domestic  agri- 
cultural options  may  hasten  this  trend  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  producer.  Allowing 
options  trading  in  nonagricultural  commod- 
ities may  cause  s{>eculators  to  discontinue 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  because 
options  may  offer  better  controlled  gambles 
than  futures.  Options  would  allow  specula- 
tors as  well  as  producers  an  opptortunity  to 
minimize  loss  and  maximize  gain.  A  decrease 
in  speculative  trade  could  adversely  affect 
market  efficiency  and  market  liquidity.  Ag- 
riculture also  needs  to  keep  abreast  of 
changes  in  the  industry  to  keep  our  markets 
viable. 

There  is  considerable  hypothetical  evi- 
dence about  the  pros  and  cons  of  options 
trading.  We  feel  that  a  logical  solution  to 
the  debate  is  to  allow  domestic  agricultural 
commodities  to  be  included  in  the  CFTCs 
three  year  pilot  program  of  testing  the  fea- 
sibility of  trading  commodity  options  on  do- 
mestic boards  of  trade.  This  pilot  program 
will  give  the  empirical  evidence  which  is 
necessary  to  better  evaluate  options  trading. 

Statement  of  Edward  Anderson  Master 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Meml)ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  National  Grange  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  role  played  in  agricultural 
marketing  by  the  futures  market.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  supported  the  legisla- 
tion that  established  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  in  1974.  We 
therefore,  support  the  legislation  pending 
before  this  Committee  to  extend  and  reau- 
thorize the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  innovation  In  fu- 
tures marketing  is  their  concept  of  trading 
options  on  agricultural  commodities.  At  the 
present  time  options  on  agricultural  com- 
modities are  forbidden,  but  we  believe  they 
should  be  given  intense  study  by  this  Com- 
mittee, the  industry  and  the  Commission. 
Options  might  prove  to  be  a  very  attractive 
risk  management  tool  for  farmers  if  offered 
in  a  properly  regulated  environment. 

The  National  Grange  while  supporting 
the  re-authorization  of  the  CFTC  for  an  ad- 
ditional four  years  does  not  have  specific 
policy  regarding  options  or  agricultual  com- 
modities. However,  we  believe  that  options, 
with  their  ability  to  limit  downside  risk 
without  foreclosing  potential  upside  profits, 
might  prove  to  be  very  beneficial  to  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

For  instance,  options  may  be  used  more 
economically  than  futures  when  the  magni- 
tude of  risk  is  unclear.  A  producer  will  be 
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uncertain  about  his  crop  yield,  but  still  may 
wish  to  protect  himself  against  possible  ad- 
verse price  changes  and  a  possible  decline  in 
crop  value. 

If  he  chooses  futures  to  hedge  his  crop 
and  establishes  a  larger  futures  position 
than  needed,  the  producer  actually  becomes 
a  speculator  in  the  excess  contracts,  and  is 
at  serious  risk.  But.  using  options  instead  of 
(or  as  a  complement  to)  a  short  futures  p>osi- 
tlon  taken  on  the  minimum  yield  expected, 
the  only  risk  taken  is  the  additional  premi- 
ums paid  for  the  option. 

Another  advantage  of  owning  options  as  a 
risk-management  tool  is  the  absence  of 
margin  calls.  The  option  premium  is  paid 
when  the  option  is  purchased^  no  other  pay- 
ments need  be  made  during  the  life  of  the 
option.  In  contrast,  during  their  life,  future 
positions  may  generate  margin  calls  of  large 
and  uncertain  magnitude  which  could  cause 
cash-flow  difficulties,  particularly  for  pro- 
ducer-hedgers. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National 
Grange  would  suggest  that  options  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  be  permitted  on  a 
pilot  project  basis  to  determine  the  regula- 
tory environment  needed  to  make  them  an 
additional  risk  management  tool  for  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  Commodity  Futures  market 
and  the  re-authorization  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission.  We  ask  that 
this  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  hear- 
ing record.  Thank  you. 

ExccHPT  or  Hearing  Transcxipt  op  March 
10,  1982 

Senator  Lucar.  Dr.  Lesher.  has  the  USDA 
conducted  any  surveys  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural groups  to  determine  their  interests 
and  views  on  this  issue  or  do  you  have  any 
informal  indications  of  how  agricultural 
groups  might  feel? 

Dr.  LxsHXR.  Well.  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
major  spokesman  for  each  of  the  farm 
groups  and  misstate  their  position.  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  major  farm  organizations 
may  be  supporting  it.  I  think  there  are  some 
that  may  think  it's  a  good  idea,  implicitly, 
but  are  not  anxious  to  go  out  publicly  at 
this  time.  And  there  may  be  some  people- 
one  or  two  organizations  that  would  not 
support  it.  I  think  it's  hard  to  say  where  you 
would  walk  across  Indiana  and  start  asking 
farmers  down  the  road  on  each  side  wheth- 
er they  would  support  it  or  not.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  educational  problem  involved.  I 
don't  think  that  we  could  really  answer 
that. 

I  think  though  that  with  an  educational 
process.  I  think  it  would  be  favorable  for  ag- 
ricultural producers.  Because  the  one  main 
advantage  is  that  you  provide  protection  on 
the  downside  by  paying  a  premium.  You 
know  what  your  total  costs  are  ahead  of 
time,  but  you  still  don't  have  to  exercise 
that  right  in  case  the  price  goes  up.  Farmers 
dearly  love  to  wait  for  higher  profits— and  I 
don't  blame  them— and  I  think  that's  one  of 
the  advantages  of  trading  in  agricultural  op- 
tions. 

Senator  Lugar.  Dr.  Lesher.  what  factors 
would  affect  the  price  of  the  premium 
charged  for  agricultural  options?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  evidence  of  com- 
petitive pricing  on  non-agricultural  options 
during  the  CFTC's  pilot  program  process 
before  the  Commission  should  permit  agri- 
cultural options? 

Dr.  Lesher.  'Yes.  I  think  that  you  have  got 
to  go  through  the  pilot  program  before  you 
ever   proceed   with   agricultural   options.    I 


Just  think  it's  essential  to  work  out  some  of 
the  bugs  and  get  an  evaluation  from  that. 

The  premium— the  cost  will  depend  on  a 
number  of  things.  First,  if  options  are  not 
competitively  traded,  you're  not  going  to  get 
the  lowest  transaction  (costs).  Then,  there 
are  just  a  number  of  other  factors.  You 
would  have  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of 
standardization  in  the  contracts  and  all  of 
the  other  sort  of  criteria  that  you  now  have 
on  futures  contracts  before  you're  ever 
going  to  have  an  effective  trading  of  agricul 
tural  options  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
You've  really  got  to  get  things  standardized 
all  the  way  down  the  line. 

Even  with  all  that,  the  price- the  premi- 
um paid  for  that— it  depends  on  what  kind 
of  price  protection  you  want.  $3.25  a  bushel 
versus  $2.60  bushel.  Obviously,  the  premium 
is  going  to  t>e  different.  Even  with  all  the 
competitive  trading  in  the  world— at  least  at 
the  higher  so-called  striking  prices,  it  may 
not  be  viable.  But  I  think  the  market  would 
Just  really  sort  that  out. 

Senator  Lugar.  Do  you  have  any  estimates 
of  what  percentage  of  farmers  currently  use 
the  futures  market  as  a  risk  management 
tool  and  do  you  anticipate  similar  participa- 
tion in  the  trading  of  agricultural  options  if 
the  1936  tMui  was  lifted? 

Dr.  Lesher.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  hard  to  say 
for  sure  how  many  farmers  do  use  futures. 
You  can  use  them  in  a  very  direct  way, 
going  through  a  broker  and  hedging  or  you 
can.  you  know,  go  down  to  your  local  eleva- 
tor and  forward  price  and  when  you  do  that, 
then  the  elevator  operator  Is  using  the  fu- 
tures. 

Allen,  do  you  have  any 

Mr.  Paul.  Thai's  precisely  right. 

One  must  think  of  this  in  terms  of  the 
system  of  sellers,  buyers  and  intermediaries. 
I  would  suppose  that  with  options  trading  it 
would  work  pretty  much  the  same  way.  It  is 
a  simpler  idea  and  probably  more  farmers 
could  get  to  use  it  directly  than  futures,  be- 
cause it  doesn't  require  margining  of  ac- 
counts and  the  complications  that  futures 
has.  Still,  the  Intermediaries  protutbly  would 
offer  an  option  to  the  farmer,  and  he,  in 
turn,  would  lay  it  off  on  someone  else  or  in 
futures.  Most  likely  it  would  be  tied  togeth- 
er and  it  would  interdependent. 

Senator  Lucar.  All  right. 

Now.  Senator  Huddleston,  do  you  have 
questions? 

Senator  Huddleston.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Chairman 

The  Department  recommends  lifting  the 
ban  on  options  trading  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. But  you  say  not  until  the  pilot  projects 
have  been  completed,  evaluated,  feasibility 
determined  and  procedures  developed. 

Now.  who  should  make  that  final  decision, 
in  your  Judgment?  Should  that  come  back 
then  to  the  agricultural  committees  or  to 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  or— 

Dr.  Lesher.  Well.  I'm  not  so  sure  it  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  or  the  committees.  I  think  that  the 
ban  could  be  lifted  with  a  proviso  stating 
that  no  active  trading  of  agriculture  options 
coilld  take  place,  or  some  such  language  like 
that,  until  the  pilot  projects  were  tested  and 
evaluated  and  the  feasibility  of  moving  Into 
agricultural  options  could  be  assessed. 
Something  like  that.  Until  you  lift  the  ban. 
though,  you  will  not  get  a  dialogue  going  on 
this  issue,  and  you  will  not  get  people  in  the 
CFTC  and  the  exchanges  and  the  farm 
groups,  the  whole  industry  thinking  along 
this  line.  And  I  think  that  is  the  important 
step. 

You  could  put  the  caveats  in  that  need  to 
be  there,  but  that  is  the  only  reason  we  say 


lift  the  ban  now  rather  than  do  the  reverse, 
and  say  well,  let's  leave  it  there  until  all  this 
gets  done  and  then  you  lift  the  t>an.  Well.  I 
think  its  important  to  get  the  dialogue 
going  and  people  thinking  in  this  direction 
and  it  would  l>e  helpful  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,    I    suggest    the    absence    of    a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


TAXES 


Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  1981  individual  tax  rates  where  we 
cut  back  the  marginal  income  tax 
rates  plus  the  indexing  feature  that 
we  included  in  that  tax  reform,  which 
was  the  cornerstone  for  the  hope  and 
opportunity  for  all  America,  should  be 
continued  as  scheduled.  It  will  also 
insure  the  permanent  scrutiny  the 
Federal  budget  has  for  so  long  needed 
and  the  taxpayers  have  deserved.  If 
this  cornerstone  of  the  fundamental 
reform  of  our  economic  recovery  were 
omitted  then  several  unfavorable 
things  would  happen. 

First.  Congress  would  proceed  unin- 
hibited to  its  former  spending  habits. 
There  is  a  mandated  discipline  forced 
upon  this  Congress  by  the  1981  Tax 
Act. 

In  addition,  the  $100  billion  deficit 
then  would  only  t>e  symbolic  and  not 
l)e  a  force  for  change.  The  $100  billion 
deficit  now  has  instigated  a  creative 
search  for  fundamental  reform  in  the 
Federal  budget  plus  a  real  budget-writ- 
ing process  that  can  be  bipartisan  in 
this  Congress. 

The  taxpayer,  the  individual,  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  private 
sector,  the  unemployed,  will  all  be 
beneficiaries  of  this. 

Many  areas  for  restraint  in  the 
budget  will  come  forth,  but  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  the  debate  and  the  chal- 
lenge will  center  around  tax  increases, 
defense  cuts,  and  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. 

The  survivability  of  the  private 
sector  which  creates  jobs,  economic 
growth,  and  the  free  market  ideology 
depends  upon  a  basic  decision,  of  an- 
swering no  to  changing  the  tax  corner- 
stone that  we  passed  in  1981. 

No  matter  which  portion  of  that  cor- 
nerstone,  whether   It   be   the   3-year 


marginal  tax  rate  reduction,  or  the  in- 
dexing, that  would  t>e  singled  out  for 
extinction  if  enacted,  it  would  affect 
the  inertia  of  the  remaining  incentives 
in  force  now  and  reduce  their  usages 
by  creating  more  uncertainty  which 
will  only  prolong  the  recovery. 

It  is  a  very  basic  fact  that  setting  a 
course,  then  vascillating  creates  in  the 
minds  of  those  ot)serving  less  faith  and 
lowered  expectations  for  the  future. 

The  Image  of  the  Government  in  the 
past  prior  to  1981  was  as  it  relates  to 
economic  policy  that  it  could  not  con- 
trol itself.  This  has  been  somewhat 
corrected  by  a  positive  and  firm  eco- 
nomic policy  set  in  1981. 

All  true  economists  and  real  econo- 
mists and  pragmatic  people  under- 
stand that  incentives  will  create  more 
economic  recovery  than  will  budget 
cuts. 

But  if  there  must  be  further  budget 
restraints  they  must  be  obtained  by 
long-range  fundamental  policy 
changes  that  are  in  themselves  incen- 
tives. 

The  effort  to  rebuild  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities, an  effort  long  awaited  by 
Americans  and  feared  by  the  Soviets, 
has  now  become  a  target.  This  restora- 
tion of  our  defenses  should  not  be 
weighed  against  social  programs.  Our 
Nation's  freedom  is  the  best  social  pro- 
gram of  all. 

We  are  in  a  critical  period  for  de- 
fense budgeting.  We  will  either  make 
the  Defense  Department  better  man- 
aged, reduce  cost  overruns,  and  end 
poor  planning  or  we  will  see  the  de- 
fense budget  butchered  regardless  of 
need.  This  decision  rests  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
making  rapid  and  firm  decisions  so  the 
public  will  respect  defense  expendi- 
tures and  feel  confident  that  they  are 
receiving  $1  in  defense  for  $1  taxed. 

Then  Congress  can  proceed  with  the 
long-awaited  duty  of  reforming  the  en- 
titlement programs.  The  $100  billion 
deficit  symbol  and  positive  action  on 
those  two  items  and  the  uncertain 
economy  that  everyone  can  take  credit 
for.  both,  in  fact,  have  set  in  motion  a 
bipartisan  campaign  to  change  the  en- 
titlement programs  which,  if  tackled 
and  solved  in  this  fiscal  year,  would 
historically  be  referred  to  as  the 
saving  of  the  Republic,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  real  free  enterprise  system, 
and  as  a  time  when  statesmanship, 
duty,  and  honor  replaced  political 
fear,  and  guaranteed  the  future  of 
America  and  its  renewed  prosperity 
and  its  ability  to  help  people  and 
other  nations. 

We,  as  a  country  and  as  elected  offi- 
cials, no  longer  have  the  luxury  of 
making  major  errors  as  our  margin  of 
error  has  been  reduced  through  the 
years  by  good  intentions  and  bad  eco- 
nomic policies  to  a  very  tragic  narrow 
margin. 

The  $100  billion  symbol  can  save  us 
or  sink  us.  It  must  be  the  catalyst  to 


turn  Congress  away  from  business  as 
usual,  demogoguery.  criticism,  and 
negative  thinking  toward  reality,  with 
creativity  and  innovative  thinking  and 
action. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  will 
happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  by  Dick  Williams  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  March  18.  1982.  I 
completely  agree  with  Mr.  Williams 
that  Congress  should  not  take  the 
easy  way  out  of  the  deficit  problem  by 
raising  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  AtlanU  Journal.  March  18.  1982] 

VOODOO,  HoODOO 

(By  Dick  Williams) 

They  offer  the  course  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  it  might  be  a  reinforcement  for 
President  Reagan  while  all  about  him  seem 
to  be  losing  their  heads. 

It's  jokingly  called  checkbook  manage- 
ment, but  its  a  bit  deeper  offering  from 
UGA's  department  of  home  economics.  Pre- 
sumably it  gets  back  to  the  basics.  Reagan 
needs  to  remind  us  of  those  same  basics. 

There  are  indications  in  the  last  few  days 
that  he  intends  to  do  just  that  in  the 
coming  weeks.  Listen  to  his  remarks  in  Ala- 
bama. 

"But  how  about  compassion  for  those 
Americans,"  he  said,  "who  sit  around  the 
table  at  night  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
pay  their  own  bills,  keep  the  kids  in  school 
and  keep  up  with  inflation  and  higher  taxes 
year  after  year." 

Forget  deficits,  defense  spending  and  rob- 
bing the  poor  to  fatten  the  rich.  The  scenar- 
io written  by  the  President  Is  the  real  Amer- 
ican dilemma. 

Paying  the  bills,  that's  the  problem.  Most 
of  us  are  making  salaries  that  we  thought 
princely  a  decade  ago.  The  average  family 
income  is  now  $22,000.  which  ought  to  be 
enough  to  send  the  kids  to  college,  pay  the 
gas  bill  and  buy  a  car.  But  it  Isn't. 

We  have  eroded  American  values.  Con- 
gressional voodoo  is  the  culprit,  congress- 
men waving  a  magic  wand  over  program 
after  program  until  inflation  buries  us. 

Only  the  President  can  remind  us  of  what 
we  are  supposed  to  be  and  what  we  need  to 
do.  The  Democrats  have  no  program,  no 
wand  to  wave  but  to  raise  taxes.  There  is 
only  one  simple  solution— a  period  of  re- 
trenchment and  stabilization.  We're  suffer- 
ing that  now.  but  are  we  planning  properly 
for  the  time  when  the  recession  ends?  And 
will  government  go  back  to  business  as 
usual,  printing  money  where  necessary  for 
babies,  lunches,  loans  and  hangnails? 

Inflation  has  slowed  and  the  first  real  tax 
cut  Is  coming.  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts provide  a  way  for  all  of  us  to  l>e  self- 
sufficient.  Stock  prices  are  a  bargain,  show- 
ing us  the  way  out  of  the  craziness  of  invest- 
ing in  money-market  instruments.  That 
practice  Is  like  the  marriage  of  two  cancers. 
Capitalism  must  have  capital  formation. 

While  the  Democrate  matter  about  de- 
fense spending  (still  minuscle  compared  to 
20  years  ago),  there  are  constructive  signs  in 
Congress.  Somebody  has  finally  gotten  bi- 
partisan attention  to  the  need  to  control  the 
deficit  and  rein  in  Social  Security  and  other 
cost-of-living  increases,  and  interest  rate 
subsidies  that  destroy  the  private  market. 


The  President,  whom  some  accuse  of  fid- 
dling while  Treasury  burns,  may  just  be  in- 
volved in  another  grand  strategy.  If  he  now 
takes  his  case  to  the  wage-earners  and  bill- 
payers,  the  pressures  of  last  year  can  again 
l)e  translated  into  victory. 

Remember,  the  tax  cut  of  last  year  was 
nickle-dime.  All  of  us  are  going  to  feel  tax 
relief  this  summer.  For  the  first  time  in  dec- 
ades, we  will  at  least  have  a  chance  to  stay 
even  with  our  bills.  This  year's  cut  should 
have  been  effective  in  January. 

Those  monstrous  deficit  projections  on 
the  national  table  are  forcing  this  rethink- 
ing of  traditional  formulas.  We  must  not 
allow  Congress  to  take  the  easy  way  out- 
delaying  or  canceling  the  lax  cuts.  They  are 
the  only  hope  for  a  resurgence  in  the  Amer- 
ican practices  of  savings  and  investment. 

There  probably  is  room  for  some  stretch- 
ing of  defense  spending  over  a  longer  period 
and  perhaps  even  the  scrubbing  of  one  or 
another  major  defense  program.  But  the 
rest  of  the  President's  budget  should  be  left 
alone. 

There  are  a  couple  of  facts  in  this  debate 
that  transcend  all  the  rest.  President 
Reagan  hasn't  "cut"  the  budget  or  social 
programs  at  all.  Spending  on  income  securi- 
ty, for  example,  is  $34  billion  more  in  fiscal 
1982  than  it  was  in  President  Carter's  last 
budget. 

Despite  the  tax  cut.  federal  tax.  income  in 
fiscal  '82  will  take  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  than  it  did  in  the 
last  year  of  Democratic  power.  Government 
spending  is  still  the  highest  in  peacetime 
history. 

President  Reagan  must  translate  those 
Trojan  horses  for  the  folks  at  home  at  night 
trying  to  pay  their  bills. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
his  request? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  The  Chair,  on  l)ehalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420.  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  attend  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 
May  27-31,  1982;  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  chairman;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
vice  chairman;  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes as  though  in  morning  business. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MX  MISSILE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  begin  to 
markup  the  Senate  version  of  the 
fiscal  1983  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

I  want  to  address  one  program  in  the 
defense  budget  which  I  believe  has 
great  military,  fiscal,  and  arms  control 
implications  for  our  Nation— the  MX 
missile  and  its  interim  basing  mode. 

After  listening  to  hours  of  expert 
testimony  during  many  hearings.  I 
must  conclude  that  the  latest,  MX  in- 
terim basing  mode  proposal,  partly 
contained  in  the  fiscal  1983  defense 
budget  request  and  costing  a  total  of 
$3.3-$4.3  billion,  makes  little  sense- 
militarily,  fiscally,  and  from  an  arms 
control  perspective. 

Militarily,  the  interim  basing  mode 
makes  no  sense  because  it  represents  a 
step  backward  from  strengthening  our 
Nation's  strategic  capabilities. 

To  place  40  percent  of  our  newest, 
proposed  strategic  nuclear  asset— the 
MX  missiles— in  existing,  nonsurviva- 
ble  holes  just  repeats  our  present 
problem  which  MX  was  supposed  to 
solve;  that  is  land-based  missile  vulner- 
ability. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Air 
Force  has  testified  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether,  when,  and  at  what  cost  it 
would  transfer  MX  missiles  from  the 
Interim  basing  mode  to  a  permanent 
deployment  scheme.  This  raises  the 
prospect  that  40  percent  of  our  most 
modernized  ICBM  capability  would 
remain  vulnerable,  and  in  a  militarily 
inferior  and  neutralized  position. 

Fiscally,  the  interim  basing  mode 
makes  no  sense  because  its  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  for  each  surviving  MX  is 
about  $1.3-$1.45  billion.  That  is  im- 
mensely greater  than  the  cost  per  sur- 
viving submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile,  and  per  surviving  bomber,  In 
the  other  two  legs  of  our  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent  triad. 

From  an  arms  control  perspective, 
MX  in  the  interim  basing  mode  makes 
no  sense  because  it  dangerously  re- 
duces "crisis  stability"  and  the  thresh- 
old to  nuclear  war. 

It  actually  might  invite  a  preemptive 
strike  by  the  Soviets,  who  might  well 
be  tempted  to  eliminate  our  most  ca- 
pable and  threatening  missiles  before 
we  could  use  them,  and  it  forces  us  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  a  risky  "launch 
on  warning"  policy  to  "use,  not  lose" 
these  MX's. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Air 
Force  has  acknowledged  it  is  consider- 
ing other,  smaller  missiles  for  deploy- 
ment in  a  permanent  basing  mode.  It 
also  has  said  changes  in  the  MX  con- 
figuration, designed  for  the  now-re- 
jected multiple  protective  structure 
(MPS)  basing,  will  be  needed  for  per- 
manent basing. 


Thus,  any  MX  missiles  procured 
before  the  final  basing  mode  is  select- 
ed would  require  redesign  at  addition- 
al cost,  or  could  be  discarded  outright 
as  no  longer  deployable,  at  a  large 
waste  of  Federal  dollars. 

Finally,  expenditure  of  R.  &  D.  and 
procurement  funds  for  any  work  con- 
nected with  the  ineffective  interim 
basing  mode  dilutes  and  delays  efforts 
to  develop  a  survivable  permanent 
basing  system. 

For  these  resisons,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  militarily  and  fiscally  pru- 
dent that  any  funding  included  in  the 
MX  budget  request  in  fiscal  year  1983 
for  work  connected  to  the  interim 
basing  mode,  and  for  the  proposed 
procurement  of  nine  missiles,  be  re- 
jected by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate.  I  shall  work  with 
our  colleagues  toward  this  goal. 

I  am  mindful  that  those  who  might 
oppose  my  position  would  argue  that 
the  interim  basing  mode  is  needed  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  modern- 
izing its  land-based  missile  force,  and 
that  without  interim  MX  deployment, 
our  strategic  position  will  worsen. 

I  believe  strongly,  however,  that  de- 
ployment of  MX  missiles  in  a  basing 
mode  which  will  not  work  would  only 
demonstrate  a  weak  defense  policy 
and  a  wasteful  investment  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  articulated 
these  views  in  a  letter  I  have  sent 
today,  to  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee's strategic  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Warner).  I  have  urged  him  to  support 
action  in  the  strategic  subcommittee 
to  address  these  concerns. 

I  wish  to  share  this  letter  with  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Wathington,  D.C..  March  22,  1982 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 
Chairman,  Strategic  Forces  Subcommittee, 
Russell  Senate  Of/ice  Building.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  John:  In  the  past  three  years,  we  all 
have  observed  with  growing  frustration  the 
nation's  struggle  to  develop  a  statisfactory 
solution  to  the  theoretical  vulnerability  of 
our  IntercontlnenUl  ballistic  missile  (ICBM) 
force.  Sadly.  I  must  conclude  that  we  are  no 
closer  to  solving  that  problem  today  than 
we  were  three  years  ago. 

The  latest  proposal  for  procuring  and 
basing  the  MX  missile,  embodied  In  the 
Fiscal  1983  defense  budget  request,  repre- 
sents a  backward  step.  I  believe  Its  enact- 
ment actually  will  make  us  weaker  militarily 
and  far  less  able  financially  to  fund  needed 
defense  programs. 

The  Fiscal  1983  (FY  83)  proposal  to  pro- 
cure nine  MX  missiles  for  about  $1.5  billion, 
and  to  devote  much  of  the  $2.76  billion  in 
requested  research  and  development  funds 
for  work  related  to  their  interim  basing,  has 
several  serious  and  fundamental  flaws: 

First,  there  has  been  ample  expert  testi- 
mony during  the  past  five  months  that  the 


interim  basing  mode  is  a  military  failure  be- 
cause it  in  no  way  reduces  the  vulnerability 
of  our  land-based  missiles.  To  place  40'"r  of 
our  newest,  proposed  strategic  nuclear  asset, 
the  MX  missiles,  in  existing,  non-su^^iving 
silos  just  repeats  our  present  problem  which 
MX  was  supposed  to  solve— i.e.  land  based 
missile  vulnerability. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  has  testified 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether,  when  and  at 
what  cost,  it  would  transfer  MX  missiles 
from  the  interim  basing  modes  to  a  perma- 
nent deployment  scheme.  This  raises  the 
prospect  that  40<^e  of  our  most  modernized 
ICBM  capability  would  remain  vulnerable, 
and  in  a  militarily-inferior  and  neutralized 
position,  even  after  MX  deployment  in  a 
survivable  system. 

Thus,  militarily,  the  interim  basing  mode 
makes  no  sense. 

Second,  fiscally,  the  interim  basing  mode 
makes  no  sense  because  its  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers for  each  surviving  MX  is  at>out  $1.3- 
S1.4S  billion.  This  is  immensely  greater  than 
the  cost  per  surviving  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile,  and  per  surviving  l>omber. 
in  the  other  two  legs  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent TRIAD. 

Third,  from  an  arms  control  perspective. 
MX  in  the  interim  basing  mode  makes  no 
sense  because  it  dangerously  reduces  "crisis 
stability"  and  the  threshold  to  nuclear  war. 
It  actually  invites  a  preemptory  strike  by 
the  Soviets,  who  might  well  feel  tempted  to 
eliminate  our  most  threatening  missiles 
before  we  could  use  them  and  it  forces  us  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  a  risky  "launch  on 
warning"  policy,  so  as  to  "use.  not  lose" 
these  MX. 

Forth,  the  Air  Force  has  acknowledged 
that  it  is  considering  other,  smaller  missiles 
for  deployment  in  the  permanent,  surviv- 
able basing  mode.  It  also  has  said  some 
changes  in  the  current  MX  configuration, 
designed  for  the  now-rejected  multiple  pro- 
tective structure  (MPS)  t>asing.  will  be 
needed  for  permanent  basing.  Thus,  any 
MX  missiles  procured  l)efore  the  final 
basing  mode  Is  selected  could  require  rede- 
sign, at  additional  cost,  or  could  be  discard- 
ed outright  as  no  longer  deployable.  at  a 
large  waste  of  federal  dollars. 

Fifth,  expenditure  of  R&D  and  procure- 
ment funds  for  any  work  connected  with 
the  ineffective,  interim  basing  mode,  dilutes 
and  delays  efforts  to  develop  a  survivable. 
permanent  basing  system. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  it  would  be 
militarily  and  fiscally  prudent  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Sutx:ommittee  to  restructure  the  MX 
program.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
eliminating  any  missile  and  basing  mode 
R&D  funding  connected  with  the  interim 
basing  mode  and  pacing  R&D  to  support  a 
1989  IOC  for  the  permanent  mode:  by  re- 
jecting the  proposed  procurement  of  nine 
MX  missiles  in  FY  83:  and  by  establishing  a 
1989  IOC  for  an  entire  militarily  credible 
system.  I  urge  you  to  support  an  amend 
ment  in  the  Strategic  subcommittee  to  ac 
complish  these  objectives. 

I  am  mindful  that  those  who  might 
oppose  our  position  would  argue  that  the  in- 
terim basing  mode  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  modernizing  its  land-based 
missile  force,  and  that  without  interim  MX 
deployment,  our  strategic  position  will 
worsen.  I  believe  strongly,  however,  that  de- 
ployment of  MX  missiles,  which  could  be 
changed  or  discarded,  in  a  basing  mode 
which  will  not  work,  would  only  demon- 
strate a  weak  defense  policy  and  a  wasteful 
investment  strategy. 
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Thanks  in  advance  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or(ler  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1080.  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs;  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATIONS 

time  limitation  agreement 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  141,  S.  1207,  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  under  the 
following  time  agreement: 

One  hour  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  bill  been  called  up? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  the 
clerk  stated  the  title? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  before  the 
Senate  another  measure  as  pending 
business,  unless  it  is  displaced  by  this 
agreement,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thought 
the  distinguished  Senator  asked  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  another  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  I  said,  "under 
the  following  time  agreement,"  which 
I  have  not  yet  read.  If  we  do  not 
obtain  that  time  agreement,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  will  remain  on 
the  other  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  resume.  I  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  1  hour, 
equally  divided  between  the  managers 
of  the  bill. 

One  hour  on  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ators Hart,  Simpson,  and  Mitchell,  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  commercial  spent 
fuel  for  nuclear  explosive  purposes. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senators  Ford.  Simpson,  and  Hart  on 
nuclear  powerplant  quality  assurance. 

Thirty  minutes  on  a  technical 
amendment  by  Senators  Hart  and 
Simpson. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senators  Domenici  and  Simpson  on 
uranium  mill  tailings  regulation. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Simpson  to  require  the  devel- 
opment of  a  safety  goal. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senators  Simpson  and  Hart  on  resi- 
dent inspectors. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senator  McClure  on  the  analysis  of 
LOFT  test  results. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Hart  on  safeguards  informa- 
tion. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Abdnor  on  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings at  Edgemont,  S.  Dak. 

Thirty  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Heinz  regarding  Three  Mile 
Island  waste  storage. 

One  hour  on  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator McClure  on  powerplants  licens- 
ing. 

Thirty  minutes  on  all  other  amend- 
ments in  the  first  degree. 

Twenty  minutes  on  all  amendments 
in  the  second  degree. 

Ten  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeals,  or  points  of  order,  if 
submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Also,  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form,  with  the  following  proviso: 
That  the  Senate  dispose  of  all  amend- 
ments to  S.  1207  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hart.  Simpson,  and  Mitchell 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
commercial  spent  fuel  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosive purposes,  limited  to  1  hour, 
and  the  Domenici  and  Simpson 
amendment  on  uranium  mill  tailings 
regulation,  limited  to  30  minutes 
during  today's  session. 

Provided,  further,  that  the  Senate 
not  resume  consideration  of  S.  1207 
prior  to  Monday,  March  29. 

Provided,  further,  that  no  call  for 
the  regular  order  will  displace  S.  1207. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  proposed 
time  agreement.  If  it  is  agreed  to,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  any  roUcall 
votes  are  ordered  today,  they  will  be 
dealt  with  by  agreement,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  minority  leader,  with 
the  intent  that  they  will  be  put  over 
until  another  time.  The  precise  time 
would  have  to  be  determined  later. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
to  that  an  omission,  and  I  apologize  to 


the  minority  leader,  because  it  was  left 
out  of  my  version. 

Provided,  further,  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1207  follow- 
ing disposition  of  S.  1080,  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill,  and  that  the  only 
amendments  to  be  in  order  to  S.  1207 
are  the  amendments  identified  in  this 
agreement  above. 

I  did  state  that  we  would  not  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1207  prior  to 
Monday,  March  29,  and  that  no  call 
for  the  regular  order  would  take  S. 
1207  down.  That  was  part  of  my  origi- 
nal request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
again  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  there  is  no  intention  to  have 
roUcall  votes  on  these  amendments 
today  if  they  are  ordered.  The  precise 
time  at  which  those  rollcall  votes 
would  take  place  that  may  be  ordered 
today  has  not  yet  t>een  determined 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and  we 
are  unable  to  state  with  specificity  as 
to  the  exact  time  when  we  would  like 
to  hold  any  rollcall  votes  which  would 
be  ordered  today  on  amendments  that 
are  listed  in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  S.  1207.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendments 
be  the  only  amendments  in  order:  (1)  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), to  prohibit  the  use  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  for  nuclear  explosive  purposes,  to 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
(2)  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  relative  to  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings regulation,  to  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  and  (3)  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  to  be  limit- 
ed to  30  minutes,  to  l>e  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
Provided,  That  the  agreement  on  the  Heinz 
amendment  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  minority  leader  and  may  be  vitiated  by 
the  minority  leader  prior  to  the  close  of 
business  on  March  23.  1982. 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  the  bill 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  or  their  desig- 
nees. 

Ordered  further.  .That  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  if 
submitted  to  the  Senate  shall  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form:  Provided,  That  no 
call  for  the  regular  order  shall  serve  to  dis- 
place S.  1207. 

Makch  22.  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
correct  that  S.  1207  is  now  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1207)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  the  leadership's  intention  to 
notify  and  we  hope  that  the  cloak- 
rooms on  both  sides  will  notify  the 
membership  that  we  are  now  on  S. 
1207.  There  is  a  series  of  sunendments 
that  will  be  argued  before  the  Senate 
today.  We  do  not  anticipate  rollcall 
votes  on  those  amendments  today,  but 
once  they  are  disposed  of  and  the  time 
is  yielded  back  they  will  be  voted  on  at 
a  later  time  without  debate. 

It  is  encumbent  upon  those  who 
wish  to  be  heard  and  involved  to  keep 
up  with  the  development  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  bill  today. 

It  is  our  hope  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  two  amendments  this  bill 
will  be  disposed  of  today  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  on  the  bill  itself. 
The  amendments  listed  in  the  agree- 
ment just  agreed  to  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  are  most, 
most  controversial  amendments  and 
very  technical. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Senators  will 
heed  our  call  and  come  to  the  floor  if 
they  intend  to  be  involved  in  the 
debate  on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Authorization  Act  of 
1982. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  share  the  views  that  have  just 
been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader. 

Will  he  put  in  a  quorum  call  and  not 
charge  it  against  anyone  on  the  bill 
until  some  of  the  participants  can 
arrive? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
proper. 

Mr.  President,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  at  which 
time  we  will  take  the  quorum  call  off, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  quorum  call  and  that  time  not  l>e 


charged  on  the  agreement  just  entered 
into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ANDRrws).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I -am 
pleased  to  present  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  S.  1207,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983. 

As  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  on 
May  8.  this  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $495.7  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $530  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  wish  to  note  that  this  is  the  first 
year  the  committee  has  recommended 
a  multlyear  authorization  for  the 
NRC,  and,  based  upon  the  detailed  2- 
year  budget  proposal  submitted  by  the 
agency,  it  is  the  hope  that  this  2-year 
authorization  will  greatly  enhance  the 
agency's  ability  to  plan  for  the  future. 

As  for  the  particulars  of  the  bill: 
The  committee  has  recommended  an 
authorization  of  $495.7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982— a  reduction  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  agency's  1982  budget  re- 
quest. That  amount,  which  represents 
a  real  increase  in  fiscal  year  1982  dol- 
lars of  $6.6  million,  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  four  major  program  offices 
within  the  agency  in  the  following 
manner:  $75.6  million  to  'Nuclear  re- 
actor regulation,"  $67.4  million  to  "In- 
spection and  enforcement,"  $46.3  mil- 
lion to  "Nuclear  material  safety  and 
safeguards,"  and  $245.7  million  to  "Re- 
search," with  the  balance  allocated  for 
"Program  technical  support"  and 
"Program  direction  and  administra- 
tion." 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  authorization  of 
$530  million— an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  NRC's  1983  budget  request.  Simi- 
larly, this  amount  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  4  major  program  offices  in 
the  following  manner:  $78.3  million  to 
nuclear  reactor  regulation,  $70.3  mil- 
lion to  inspection  and  enforcement, 
$48  million  to  nuclear  material  safety 
and  safeguards,  and  $270  million  to  re- 
search, with  the  balance  going  to  pro- 
gram technical  support  and  program 
direction  and  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  general  funding 
level  set  forth  in  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee has  further  recommended  that  cer- 
tain funds  be  earmarked  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  agency  in  four  specific 


areas:  First,  the  bill  sets  aside  $27  mil- 
lion for  fast-breeder  reactor  safety  re- 
search and  licensing  review  work  to  be 
conducted  in  each  fiscal  year.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  by  the  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  regula- 
tory framework  for  the  licensing  of 
fast-breeder  reactors. 

Of  the  $27  million  specifically  set 
aside  by  the  committee.  $20.4  million 
has  been  earmarked  for  use  by  the 
Office  of  Research  to  expand  its 
review  of  the  safety  aspects  of  fast- 
breeder  technology.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  NRC  have  the 
capability  to  license  any  breeder  reac- 
tor intended  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
mercial workability  of  breeder  tech- 
nology. The  funds  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  would  insure  the  NRC's  li- 
censing review  process  will  not  stand 
as  a  barrier  in  the  critical  path  toward 
operation  of  such  a  facility. 

Second,  the  bill  earmarks  a  total  of 
$10  million  in  fiscal  years  1982-83  for 
the  purposes  of  accelerating  the  agen- 
cy's research  activities  in  the  area  of 
high-temperature,  gas-cooled  reactors. 
Based  upon  testimony  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  appears  that  high-tempera- 
ture, gas-cooled  reactors  may  have  sig- 
nificant advantages  over  the  current 
generation  of  light-water  reactors,  in- 
cluding greater  safety  margins,  and  re- 
duced siting  risks. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  $10  million  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  agen- 
cy's regulatory  program  in  that  area 
to  keep  pace  with  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large-scale,  high-tempera- 
ture, gas-cooled  reactor. 

Third,  the  bill  earmarks  a  total  of 
$91  million  to  be  used  by  the  agency  in 
fiscal  years  1982-83  for  the  loss  of 
fluid  test  facility  research  program,  a 
program  which  focuses  on  the  conse- 
quences of  loss-of-coolant  accidents  in 
certain  types  of  commercial  reactors. 

The  committee  concluded,  based 
upon  testimony  presented  by  the 
agency,  that  this  program  should  be 
continued  through  1983  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  testing  pro- 
gram described  in  the  LOFT  special 
review  group  report,  and  valuable 
safety  information  can  be  obtained  in 
this  2-year  period  as  a  result  of  such 
tests.  Accordingly,  the  committee  set 
aside  $91  million  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth,  and  very  importantly,  the 
bill  earmarks  $11.3  million  in  fiscal 
years  1982-83  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping a  nuclear  data  link  system. 
Briefly,  that  system  is  designed  to  col- 
lect data  at  individual  operating  reac- 
tors, transmit  the  data  to  NRC's  head- 
quarters, and  display  the  data  in  a  uni- 
form manner  in  order  to  enable  the 
NRC  to  monitor  the  plant  and  inde- 
pendently assess  plant  conditions 
during  an  accident. 


Several  investigations  of  the  Three 
Mile  Island  accident  pointed  out  the 
lack  of  timely  and  accurate  informa- 
tion available  to  NRC's  headquarters 
personnel  and,  in  particular,  the  seri- 
ous shortcomings  of  an  emergency 
communication  system  that  relies 
upon  people  to  determine  and  commu- 
nicate critical  technical  plant  data. 

The  committee  has  long  supported 
efforts  to  improve  NRC's  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  licensee  during 
an  emergency,  and  has,  accordingly, 
earmarked  $11.3  million  for  ^he  nucle- 
ar data  link  proposal.  The  bill  specifi- 
cally provides,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  have  more  than  $1 
million  in  fiscal  years  1982-83  until 
the  Commission  has  established  a  pro- 
totype data  link  system,  and,  upon  as- 
sessing the  results  of  the  prototype, 
has  submitted  a  report  to  Congress 
containing  a  Commission  recommen- 
dation on  implementing  a  specific 
system  for  all  operating  nuclear  pow- 
erplants. 

Upon  submitting  its  report,  the  NRC 
may  then  proceed  with  a  complete 
system— a  long-needed  item  in  nuclear 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  developments  since  the 
committee  reported  the  bill  many 
months  ago.  Among  those  is  the  con- 
tinuing growing  need  for  reductions  in 
the  Federal  budget.  The  Commission 
should  bear  a  share  of  that  burden, 
and  for  this  reason  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  the 
level  of  authorizations  in  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982  by  an  additional  $10 
million. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  will  pro- 
vide adjustments  in  the  allocation  of 
funding  among  the  major  program 
categories  in  the  agency's  budget  and 
for  certain  specified  activities  in  the 
bill.  I  believe  these  changes  are  more 
in  line  with  the  Commission's  spend- 
ing plans  and  priorities,  given  our 
present  budgetary  constraints. 

The  bill  also  contains  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  set 
forth  in  title  II.  The  first  of  those 
amendments,  authorizing  the  NRC  to 
grant  interim  operating  licenses,  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  a  backlog  in  li- 
censing new  nuclear  powerplants.  For 
the  very  first  time  it  appears  that  the 
agency's  hearing  process  for  a  number 
of  nuclear  powerplants  has  the  poten- 
tial for  extending  beyond  the  date 
when  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  oper- 
ate. 

This  backlog,  which  can  be  traced  to 
NRC's  diversion  of  resources  from  li- 
censing activities  to  other  safety  con- 
cerns following  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident,  has  the  potential,  if  not  ad- 
dressed, to  impose  what  the  conunittee 
views  as  unacceptable  financial  costs 
upon  utilities  and  their  ratepayers. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable study  of  these  projected  li- 
censing delays  for  new  nuclear  power- 


plants.  When  NRC  projected  licensing 
delays  in  January  1981.  the  agency  an- 
ticipated that  12  plants  would  be  de- 
layed a  total  of  90  months.  A  number 
of  factors  have  changed  those  early 
projections  of  delay  rather  dramatical- 
ly. FMrst,  I  think  it  is  very  fair  to  say 
that  some  of  the  utility  projections  of 
plant  construction  completion  were 
overly  optimistic.  Lengthening  con- 
struction periods  have,  therefore, 
eliminated  a  portion  of  the  expected 
delays. 

Second,  the  Commission  has  done 
much  to  accelerate  its  licensing  pro- 
gram, both  by  directing  additional 
effort  to  licensing  reviews  and  by 
adopting  a  number  of  administrative 
reforms  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
delays  in  staff  reviews  and  licensing 
hearings.  I  believe  the  Commission  has 
been  most  responsive  here,  while  pre- 
serving its  paramount  responsibility  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 
Third,  several  plants  in  the  interim 
have  now  received  their  full  operating 
licenses,  thereby  eliminating  any  fur- 
ther delay  potential  in  those  cases.  As 
a  result,  Mr.  President,  the  Commis- 
sion's latest  report  to  the  Congress  on 
potential  reactor  licensing  delays  an- 
ticipates that  only  one  plant  will  expe- 
rience any  delay,  and  that  delay  is  ex- 
pected to  be  limited  to  2  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  this 
latest  report  from  the  Commission  are 
most  personally  gratifying  to  me. 
Some  may,  therefore,  suggest— if  I 
might  anticipate  a  bit— that  we  might 
no  longer  need  that  authority  in  the 
bill  to  issue  interim  operating  licenses. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  so.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  present  Commission  pro- 
jections of  very  limited  delays  assumes 
a  very  ambitious  licensing  schedule  by 
the  Commission  for  the  next  2  years. 
If  the  Commission  meets  its  present 
projections,  it  will  license  in  each  of 
the  next  2  years  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  new  reactor  operating  li- 
censes than  have  ever  been  issued  by 
NRC  in  a  single  year.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  wise  and  appropriate  to 
have  the  interim  operating  authority 
available  as  a  backup  over  the  next  2 
years  in  the  event  the  Commission's 
projected  schedule  proves  to  be  overly 
optimistic. 

Second,  the  interim  operating  au- 
thority provides  a  useful  safeguard  to 
avoid  pressures  that  might  otherwise 
exist  to  accelerate  the  licensing  proc- 
ess for  these  plants  at  the  expense  of 
safety.  Should  problems  arise  in  a 
given  case  that  require  further  study, 
the  availability  of  the  interim  licens- 
ing authority  should  remove  any  inor- 
dinate pressures  to  hurry  the  review  of 
those  issues  in  the  hearing  process  as 
soon  as  possible  to  avoid  a  licensing 
delay.  The  availability  of  this  author- 
ity should  help  assure  that  the  Com- 
mission will  give  all  these  applications 


a  thorough  review  without  imposing 
unnecessary  economic  costs  on  the 
ratepayers.  I  believe  this  concept  of 
using  this  authority  as  a  safeguard  in 
those  few  cases  where  it  may  l)e 
needed  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
committee's  intent.  In  fact,  the  provi- 
sion itself  directs  the  Commission  to 
take  all  appropriate  administrative 
steps  to  minimize  the  need  for  issuing 
interim  operating  licenses  under  this 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons, the  committee  has  recommended 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  be  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  NRC  through  1983  to 
issue  interim  operating  licenses,  prior 
to  the  completion  of  any  required 
hearing. 

The  amendment  set  forth  in  this  bill 
establishes,  however,  a  very  detailed 
procedural  framework  for  granting 
such  licenses  that  is  patterned  after  a 
similar  provision  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  that  authorized  the  Commission 
to  issue  such  licenses  up  until  October 
30,  1973.  Briefly,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  an  applicant  may  petition 
the  NRC  for  an  interim  operating  li- 
cense after  the  filing  of  the  Advisory 
Conmiittee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
report,  the  NRC  staff  safety  report, 
the  NRC  staff  environmental  state- 
ment, and  a  State,  local,  or  utility 
emergency  preparedness  plan.  The 
NRC  is  required  to  provide  notice  of 
the  petition  and  a  30-day  period  for 
public  comment.  This  is  a  very  critical 
and  important  part  of  the  procedure. 
Upon  expiration  of  the  30-day  com- 
ment period,  the  NRC  may  issue  the 
interim  operating  license  if  it  deter- 
mines that:  first,  all  requirements  of 
law  other  than  the  conduct  or  comple- 
tion of  any  required  hearing  are  met: 
second,  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  interim  operation  of  the  facility 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  li- 
cense will  provide  adequate  protection 
to  the  public  health  and  safety  and 
the  envirormient,  which  is  the  sole 
mission  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission;  and  third,  denial  of  the 
interim  license  will  result  in  delay  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  facility  is 
sufficiently  completed  to  permit  inter- 
im operation  and  the  time  when  a 
final  operating  license  would  other- 
wise be  issued. 

The  amendment  further  provides 
that  an  applicant's  initial  petition  for 
interim  operating  license  authority 
shall  t)e  limited  to  5  percent  power. 
Upon  approval  by  the  NRC  of  the  ap- 
plicant's petition  for  interim  operation 
at  5  percent  power,  the  applicant  may 
then  petition  for  interim  operation  at 
increased  power  levels.  Separate  peti- 
tions from  the  utility,  notice  and 
public  comment  periods,  and  determi- 
nations by  the  NRC  are  required,  how- 
ever, before  the  Commission  can  allow 
operation  at  each  succeeding  power 
level. 
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The  amendment  also  includes  a 
number  of  procedural  safeguards  to 
insure  that  the  issuance  of  the  interim 
operating  license  does  not  prejudge 
the  outcome  of  the  licensing  hearing 
for  the  final  operating  license  or  prej- 
udice the  rights  of  any  party  to  the 
hearing  to  raise  any  issue  in  the  hear- 
ing and  to  have  that  issue  decided.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  requires  that 
any  party  to  the  hearing  or  any  Li- 
censing Board  member  conducting  the 
hearing  promptly  notify  the  Commis- 
sion of  any  information  indicating 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
interim  operating  license  are  not  being 
met. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  provides 
that,  if  the  applicant  is  not  prosecut- 
ing its  application  for  the  final  operat- 
ing license  with  due  diligence,  the  in- 
terim operating  license  shall  be  sus- 
pended. 

Finally,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Commission  is  directed  under  the 
amendment  to  adopt  those  administra- 
tive remedies  deemed  necessary  to 
minimize  the  need  for  issuance  of  in- 
terim operating  licenses. 

The  second  amendment  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  in  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  NRC  to  issue  amendments 
to  licenses  without  first  holding  a 
public  hearing,  where  it  determines 
that  such  amendments  pose  "no  signif- 
icant hazards  consideration."  Al- 
though the  NRC  has,  for  years,  inter- 
preted the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  such  amend- 
ments without  holding  a  prior  hearing, 
a  recent  D.C.  court  of  appeals  decision, 
the  Sholly  decision,  struck  down  the 
agency's  interpretation  of  the  act. 

By  including  this  amendment,  the 
committee  seeks  to  address  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Commission  in 
its  recent  testimony  that  a  require- 
ment that  the  NRC  grant  a  requested 
hearing  prior  to  making  effective  a  fa- 
cility license  amendment  involving  "no 
significant  hazards  consideration." 
could  result  in  unnecessary  disruption 
or  delay  in  the  operation  of  a  nuclear 
powerplant  and  could  impose  unnec- 
essary regulatory  burdens  upon  the 
NRC  that  are  not  related  to  signifi- 
cant safety  benefits. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  NRC  to  Issue  license  amendments 
"posing  no  significant  hazards  consid- 
eration" without  first  holding  a  public 
hearing. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  deciding 
whether  a  particular  amendment 
poses  "no  significant  hazards  consider- 
ation." this  amendment  required  that 
the  NRC  consult  with  the  State  in 
which  the  particular  facility  is  located. 
The  committee  fully  expects  that  con- 
sultation with  the  State  will  be  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  but  in 
those  instances  where  prior  consulta- 
tion is  virtually  impossible   and   the 


plant  is  threatened  with  shutdown 
unless  the  amendment  is  granted,  the 
NRC  has  further  options  under  this 
amendment. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  authority  granted  the  NRC  under 
this  amendment  will  not  take  effect 
until  the  Commission  has  promulgated 
regulations  establishing  standards  for 
determining  whether  an  amendment 
to  a  license  involves  no  significant  haz- 
ards consideration. 

Finally,  the  NRC  is  required,  under 
title  III  of  this  bill,  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations establishing  criteria  for  pro- 
viding or  dispensing  with  prior  notice 
and  public  comment  on  "no  significant 
hazards  consideration"  determina- 
tions, and  procedures  for  consultation 
on  such  determinations  with  the  State 
in  which  the  facility  is  located. 

The  third  and  final  amendment  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  contained  In 
this  bill  deals  with  the  sabotage  of  nu- 
clear facilities.  Section  236  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  now  provides  that 
any  person  who  intentionally  and  will- 
fully destroys  or  causes  physical 
damage  to.  or  attempts  to  destroy  or 
cause  physical  damage  to,  a  nuclear  fa- 
cility shall  be  fined  up  to  $10,000,  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  both. 

That  provision  does  not  cover  the 
situation  In  which  a  person  intention- 
ally and  willfully  interrupts  a  power- 
plant's  operation  by  merely  tampering 
with  or  Improperly  using,  rather  than 
physically  damaging  or  destroying,  the 
machinery,  components,  or  controls  of 
the  plant.  Because  such  acts  could 
result  in  substantial  replacement 
power  costs  to  a  utility  and  its  custom- 
ers, and  may  endanger  the  public 
health  and  safety,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends amendment  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  include  this  situation. 

This  provision  is  essentially  the 
same  as  an  amendment  to  the  1981 
NRC  authorization  bill  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  but  not  enacted  as  law. 

That,  briefly.  Is  a  summary  of  the 
measure  proposed  to  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  considered  now  for  the  many 
weeks  that  It  has  been  before  the 
body.  There  are  two  amendments 
under  the  time  agreement  that  will 
come  up  later. 

At  this  moment  I  want  to  signify 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  work  of  my 
colleague.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  subcommittee.  Senator 
Gary  Hart,  my  neighbor  from  Colora- 
do. He  has  been  extraordinarily  sup- 
portive and  helpful,  as  have  his  staff, 
and  the  full  committee.  The  steady 
counsel  of  Senator  STArFORD  should 
also  t>e  recognized,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Jennings 
Randolph). 

The  entire  staff,  the  majority  and 
minority  staffs,  has  been  more  than 
helpful,  as  I  say,  in  the  drafting,  in  the 


presentation,    and    in    the    amending 
process. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation, 
in  urging  the  Senate  to  pass  the  NRC 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  as  reported  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
Needless  to  say.  this  bill  represents 
many  hours  of  negotiations  among  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
to  produce  a  bill  the  members  could 
accept  unanimously. 

I  think  that  is  the  important  consid- 
eration as  the  full  Senate  undertakes 
to  review  this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
very  skillfully,  'fairly,  and  accurately 
described  the  provisions  in  the  report- 
ed bill. 

I  will  not  repeat  that  effort.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  discuss  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me— the  provision  authorizing  the 
NRC  to  grant  interim  operating  li- 
censes for  new  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  interim  license  authorized  by  this 
provision  would  allow  a  utility  to  oper- 
ate its  powerplant  prior  to  the  conduct 
or  completion  of  an  NRC  hearing  on 
granting  a  final  operating  license. 

The  provision  contains  several  im- 
portant restrictions  on  the  NRCs  au- 
thority to  Issue  interim  operating  li- 
censes. First,  the  initial  Interim  oper- 
ating license  must  be  limited  to  power 
levels  no  greater  than  5  percent  of 
full-rated  thermal  power.  Second,  if  a 
utility  seeks  an  interim  license  to  oper- 
ate the  reactor  at  power  levels  greater 
than  5  percent,  it  must  formally  peti- 
tion the  Commission  to  amend  the  in- 
terim operating  license  to  allow  the 
operation  of  the  powerplant  In  staged 
Increases  at  specific  power  levels  set 
by  the  NRC. 

Third,  the  NRC  may  issue  an  inter- 
im operating  license  at  5  percent 
power,  or  an  amendment  to  the  license 
for  operation  at  greater  power  levels— 
but  only  If  It  finds  three  things:  First, 
that  in  all  respects  other  than  the  con- 
duct or  completion  of  any  required 
hearing,  the  requirements  of  law  are 
met.  Second,  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that  operation  of  the  power- 
plant  during  the  interim  period  will 
provide  adequate  protection  to  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment. Third,  that  denial  of  the  interim 
operating  license  will  result  in  a  delay 
between  the  date  on  which  construc- 
tion of  the  powerplant  is  completed,  in 
the  NRCs  judgment,  and  the  date  the 
final  operating  license  would  other- 
wise issue. 
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In  my  view,  this  last  requirement 
does  not  authorize  the  NRC  to  issue 
an  interim  license  when  the  utility,  by 
failing  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  licensing 
process  in  a  timely  manner,  substan- 
tially delays  completion  of  that  proc- 
ess. In  other  words,  a  utility  should 
not  be  able  to  obtain  an  interim  oper- 
ating license  by  unreasonably  delaying 
its  application  for  a  final  operation  li- 
cense. 

The  final  restriction  in  this  provi- 
sion Is  the  automatic  termination,  on 
December  31.  1983.  of  the  NRCs  au- 
thority to  grant  interim  operating  li- 
censes. 

I  recognize  and  strongly  support  the 
need  for  the  public  to  have  a  meaning- 
ful opportunity  to  participate  in  NRC 
decisions  on  licensing  nuclear  power- 
plants  for  operation.  Because  of  this,  I 
have  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
accept  legislative  changes  In  the 
NRCs  regulatory  regime  that  could 
short  circuit  mechanisms  for  public 
participation.  Because,  however,  this 
provision  carefully  circumscribes 
NRCs  authority  to  grant  an  interim 
operating  license  to  a  utility  prior  to 
completion  of  a  public  hearing.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  It. 

Other  committee  members  and  I 
were  persuaded  the  NRC  needed  limit- 
ed authority  to  grant  Interim  operat- 
ing licenses  to  eliminate  an  estimated 
79  months  of  licensing  delay  covering 
iome  12  or  13  separate  nuclear  power- 
plants.  This  Is  the  difference  between 
the  time  when  construction  on  a  plant 
would  be  completed  and  the  date  on 
which  the  NRC  would  issue  a  final  op- 
erating license.  Indeed,  representatives 
of  the  nuclear  industry  painted  a  grim 
picture  of  Increases  In  licensing  delays 
as  time  went  on.  Imposing  additional 
costs  of  several  billion  dollars  on  utili- 
ty ratepayers. 

That  presentation  was  10  months 
ago.  However,  the  most  recent  NRC 
report  on  license  delays,  issued  2 
weeks  ago,  shows  a  dramatic  decrease 
in  license  delays  to  only  2  months. 

Several  factors  undoubtedly  have 
contributed  to  the  reduction  In  licens- 
ing delays.  The  NRC  has  implemented 
administrative  changes  in  Its  regula- 
tory processes.  In  addition,  the  nuclear 
industry  in  several  cases  was  too 
overly  optimistic  In  estimating  the 
dates  for  completion  of  construction 
on  several  nuclear  powerplants.  For 
example,  last  spring  Diablo  Canyon 
had  an  estimated  license  delay  of  12 
months.  Sub.'iequent  events  revealed 
serious  deficiencies  In  construction  of 
the  Diablo  Canyon  plant  which 
pushed  farther  Into  the  future  the 
date  for  completion  of  construction 
and  removed  Diablo  Canyon  from  the 
licensing  delay  category  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  nevertheless 
remains  that  last  spring  the  nuclear 
Industry  cried  wolf  with  Its  estimates 
of    licensing    delays    and    demanded 


relief  from  the  Congress.  That  wolf.  If 
it  ever  existed,  apparently  does  not 
exist  now.  Fortunately,  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
carefully  deliberated  on  what  type  of 
legislative  relief  it  would  grant  the  nu- 
clear industry.  It  developed  a  reasona- 
ble provision  that  did  not  overreact  to 
the  nuclear  industry's  extreme  claims. 
Indeed,  because  a  utility  must  demon- 
strate the  need  for  an  interim  opera- 
tlong  license,  and  given  the  virtual 
elimination  of  licensing  delays.  It  Is 
very  conceivable  that  the  authority  In 
this  provision  will  never  be  invoked. 

The  experience  with  this  provision 
should  serve  as  a  lesson  for  future  de- 
cisions by  the  Congress  on  reform  of 
the  NRCs  regulatory  processes.  While 
we  should  willingly  consider  reasona- 
ble proposals  for  regulatory  reform, 
we  should  also  avoid  knee-jerk  re- 
sponses to  cries  of  "wolf"  similar  to 
the  one  we  heard  from  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry last  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  return  the  perhaps  excessive  com- 
pliments to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming as  to  whatever  efforts  I  have  put 
Into  presenting  this  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  credit  for 
what  I  think  is  a  responsible  and  rea- 
sonable piece  of  legislation  lies  entire- 
ly with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He 
skillfully  guided  this  measure  through 
a  very  observant  full  committee  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  the  able  staff  which  has 
assisted  him  so  well  not  only  this  year 
but  in  the  past. 

Once  again  I  add  my  words  of 
thanks  to  him  and  words  of  congratu- 
lations for  his  continuing  fine  effort. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
would  certainly  indicate  that  it  was 
during  his  leadership  as  chairman, 
while  I  was  ranking  minority  member, 
that  I  did  learn  about  the  observancy 
capabilities  of  our  colleagues  on  not 
only  the  subcommittee  but  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members 
be  given  floor  privileges  during  debate 
on  S.  1207:  Jim  Asselstine.  Keith 
Glaser,  Erich  Bretthauer,  Jim  Curtlss. 
Heather  Lancaster,  Jim  Davenport, 
and  Barbara  Magnuson. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  members  of  the  Energy 
Committee  staff  be  granted  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  S.  1207: 

Chuck  Trabandt  and  Paul  Oilman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

interim  operating  licensing  provisions 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  voice  my  concerns  with  the  in- 
terim operating  licensing  provisions  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation.  The  NRC  au- 
thorization bill  provides  that  interim 


operating  licenses  for  nuclear  power- 
plants  may  be  granted  prior  to  hear- 
ings for  NRC  final  operating  licenses. 

It  is  important  to  gain  a  perspective 
on  these  provisions,  and  to  see.  pre- 
cisely, what  they  were  In  response  to. 
The  reasons  originally  given  for  the 
need  for  interim  operating  licenses  are 
manifold.  But  I  believe  the  reason 
which  has  been  the  most  effective  is 
the  notion,  put  forth  by  administra- 
tion and  industry  officials,  of  a  dilato- 
ry NRC  bottling  up  its  own  licensing 
process.  For  the  past  year,  "delay"  has 
become  the  most  prominent  catchword 
in  the  debate  over  the  NRCs  licensing 
process. 

Catchwords,  like  this  one.  are  often 
ideas  which  become  prominent  be- 
cause they  are  assumed  to  contain  a 
high  level  of  truth.  The  more  often 
they  are  repeated,  the  more  true  they 
become.  Delays  in  the  licensing  proc- 
ess, as  the  primary  or  only  ot>stacle 
facing  the  construction  of  new  plants, 
have  been  so  widely  referred  to  that 
they  are  now  widely  assumed  to  be 
true.  It  has  been  my  concern  through- 
out this  debate  that  the  Issue  of  delay 
has  gained  a  certain  currency  and  le- 
gitimacy which  is  unwarranted.  Since 
the  time  this  legislation  was  first  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Environment 
Committee,  my  concern  about  Interim 
licenses  has  been  shown  to  be  justi- 
fied. 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  level 
of  truth  in  the  catchword  "delay" 
makes  it  undeserving  of  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  now  assumed  by  the  public. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  intro- 
duced, interim  license  proponents  who 
supported  the  notion  of  massive  delays 
were  clearly  abetted  by  NRC  data  on 
the  number  of  months  of  delay  in  the 
licensing  schedule,  and  the  cost  of 
those  delays  to  the  ratepayer.  In  Its 
January  1981  report  to  the  Congress, 
the  NRC  predicted  that,  according  to 
estimated  construction  completion 
dates  provided  by  the  utilities,  12  pow- 
erplants would  face  90  cumulative 
months  of  delay  during  1981  and  1982 
due  to  the  NRC  licensing  process.  Al- 
though, as  the  NRC  staff  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  utility  estimates  on  con- 
struction completion  dates  have  been 
historically  very  optimistic,  these  fig- 
ures were  accepted  as  reliable  at  the 
time.  Numerous  sources  stated  that 
plants  which  stood  idle  also  resulted  in 
a  cost  to  the  Nation  of  upward  of  S3 
billion  in  higher  utility  rates. 

Much  has  changed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  NRCs  January  1981 
report.  The  latest  NRC  report  on 
delays  in  the  licensing  schedule  for  all 
pending  operating  license  applications 
shows  a  total  of  2  months  of  delay.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  total  number  of 
90  cumulative  months  of  delay  has 
been  erased.  Much  has  also  changed 
since  allegations  were  first  made  re- 
garding the  cost  of  plants  which  sit 
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idle.  The  t)epartment  of  Energy  began 
estimating  the  potential  cost  in  April 
1981.  Since  that  time,  the  DOE  figures 
have  demonstrated  two  facts: 

First,  the  original  cost  estimates  pro- 
vided by  the  industry  were  inherently 
Inflated  by  the  cost  of  capital  carrying 
costs;  second,  they  were  exaggerated 
by  the  overstated  number  of  months 
of  delay  and  other  cost  assertions 
which  the  DOE  regularly  rejected. 

The  figures  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  Interim  license  argument  have 
been  proven  to  be  unrealistic  in  the 
case  of  delay  figures,  and  hypothetical 
and  overstated  in  the  case  of  cost  fig- 
ures. The  interim  license  argument  im- 
plied that  these  figures  exposed  a  per- 
manent dilemma  which  demanded  a 
permanent  solution.  The  rapid  change 
in  the  cost  and  delay  figures  dramati- 
cally weakens  this  argument.  Present 
figures  clearly  show  that  the  delays 
represented  a  temporary,  curable  pas- 
sage in  the  NRC's  licensing  process. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  passage  which 
demands  that  a  number  of  tough  ques- 
tions be  answered  by  the  Industry.  In- 
stead of  blaming  delays  solely  on  the 
NRC's  licensing  process,  it  is  essential 
that  the  industry  realize  that  reasons 
for  delays  also  exist  elsewhere,  primar- 
ily in  two  areas.  First,  the  delays 
caused  by  the  NRC's  licensing  process 
were  mainly  the  result  of  a  manpower 
reallocation  within  the  agency  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demands  placed  on 
it  by  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident. 
The  accident  there  holds  a  valuable 
perspective  for  utility  representatives 
who  believe  NRC  regulations  alone 
cause  delays  which  in  turn  cause  the 
ratepayer  excessive  costs;  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  the  accident  at  TMI.  esti- 
mated at  between  $1  to  $1.3  billion,  is 
a  cogent  reminder  of  other  potential 
costs  to  the  ratepayer  and  makes  a 
case  for  more,  not  fewer,  safety  regula- 
tions. 

Second,  there  are  other,  essentially 
economic  reasons  for  the  slowdown  in 
powerplant  licenses:  primary  among 
them  are  financial  problems  and 
changing  financial  considerations, 
labor  difficulties,  and  engineering 
complications.  These  are  reasons 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  utility 
owners,  and  are  not  attributable  to  the 
NRC. 

It  is  important  to  note.  too.  that  cur- 
rent efforts  to  "streamline"  the  NRC 
process,  like  interim  licenses  and  other 
similar  proposals,  come  at  the  expense 
of  safety  regulations.  Such  measures 
may  ultimately  harm,  rather  than 
help,  the  nuclear  industry.  Recent 
polls  show  that  an  increasing  number 
of  Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
health  and  safety  implications  of  nu- 
clear power,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
we  in  Congress  be  responsive  to  these 
concerns.  Present  construction  prob- 
lems at  the  Diablo  Canyon  plant, 
along  with  similarly  serious  engineer- 
ing   complications    at    other    plants 


across  the  country,  make  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  strenghtening  the  NRC  li- 
censing process.  They  also  make  a 
strong  case,  as  NRC  Chairman  Nunzio 
Palladino  noted,  for  nuclear  utility 
management  "to  reorient  its  think- 
ing." As  Chairman  Palladino  stated  in 
a  recent  speech  before  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Forum: 

Some  utilities  fall  short  of  protecting 
their  own  best  interests  and  meeting  the 
high  standards  expected  for  nuclear  power. 
Their  deficiencies  in  quality  assurance  are 
inexcusable.  There  have  been  lapses  of 
many  kinds— in  design  analyses,  resulting  in 
built-in  design  errors;  in  poor  construction 
practices;  in  falsified  documents;  in  harass- 
ment of  quality  control  personnel;  and  inad- 
equate training  of  reactor  operators.  These 
practices  must  change  if  true  regulatory 
reform  is  to  take  place 

Industry  has  the  key  role  In  the  construc- 
tion and  safe  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  That  is  the  fact.  Not  only  public 
health  and  safety  considerations,  but  eco- 
nomic imperatives  dicUte  the  highest  pro- 
fessional standards  in  building  and  operat- 
ing a  nuclear  plant.  When  construction  or 
operation  falls  below  the  highest  standards, 
the  entire  Industry  is  hurt. 

The  Senate  Environment  Committee 
made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  in- 
terim license  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it 
was  originally  introduced.  These  provi- 
sions strenghten  the  bill  itself,  and 
provide  more  reassurance  to  persons 
like  myself  that  interim  licenses  will 
be  granted  only  in  the  most  severe  in- 
stances. The  Environment  Committee 
bill  requires  that,  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  Interim  licenses,  determinations  be 
made  by  the  NRC  that: 

First.  All  legal  requirements,  other 
than  those  relating  to  hearings,  are 
met. 

Second.  There  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  interim  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility In  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  license  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  the  environment;  and 

Third.  Denial  of  the  interim  license 
will  result  in  delay  between  the  time 
the  facility  Is  sufficiently  completed  to 
permit  Interim  operation  and  the  time 
when  a  final  operating  license  would 
otherwise  be  issued  before  operation 
at  each  power  level. 

The  bill  also  Includes  procedural 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  issuance 
of  an  interim  license  does  not  preju- 
dice the  outcome  of  the  license  hear- 
ing for  the  plants  final  operating  li- 
cense or  the  rights  of  any  party  to  the 
hearing.  As  well,  the  bill  directs  the 
NRC  to  adopt  appropriate  administra- 
tive remedies  to  minimize  the  need  for 
the  Issuance  of  interim  licenses. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  further  strengthens 
the  interim  licensing  provisions.  The 
bill,  as  introduced,  allowed  utilities  to 
operate  at  full  power  under  an  interim 
license.  My  amendment  provides  for  a 
step-by-step  progression  from  Initial 
fuel  loading  and  low-power  testing  up 
to  full-power  levels. 


To  conclude.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
distressing  that  the  debate  over  inter- 
im licenses  has  focused  almost  entirely 
on  nuclear  development,  and  supposed 
obstacles  to  that  development,  rather 
than  on  nuclear  safety.  We  do  have  an 
obligation  to  see  that  the  process  does 
not  become  bogged  down  needlessly 
while  trivial  items  are  discussed.  This 
is  not  just  an  NRC  or  industry  con- 
cern. It  is  a  public  concern. 

But  we  have  another  obligation  that 
must  always  take  precedence.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  insure  that  nuclear 
power  does  not  endanger  the  public 
health  and  safety,  and  that  those  who 
may  have  legitimate  questions  and  in- 
formation about  health  and  safety 
hazards  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  licensing  and  li- 
cense-amendment process.  To  meet 
this  obligation,  we  must  scrutinize 
more  carefully  the  cost  and  delay  fig- 
ures provided  to  the  Congress  by  the 
industry  in  the  future.  But  we  must 
also  scrutinize  more  incisively  the  use 
of  catchwords  which,  if  they  do  not 
contain  a  high  level  of  truth,  have  the 
ability  to  distort  and  mislead  a  nation- 
al policy  debate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  an  amendment  to  propose. 
I  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  (34 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abonoii).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pressler.  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numl>ered 
834. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  15.  after  line  23.  add  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .(a)  The  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  coordinate 
a  monitoring,  engineering  assessment  and 
remedial  action  program  for  the  manage- 
ment of  byproduct  material,  as  defined  in 
section  11  e.  (2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  at  offslte  locations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Edgemont.  South  Dakota,  uranium  mill 
site.  Such  program  shall  provide  for  neces- 
sary monitoring  and  engineering  assess- 
ments at  such  locations  and  the  establish- 
ment and  performance  of  requirements  for 
the  management,  including  remedial  action, 
of  such  byproduct  material. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  monitoring,  engi- 
neering assessment  and  remedial  action  pro- 
gram   established    by    subsection    (a),    the 
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Commission  shall  have  lead  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  monitoring,  engineer- 
ing assessment  and  remedial  action  program 
established  by  sulwectlon  (a)  and.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
shall- 

(1)  establish  general  objectives  and  prior- 
ities for  the  program: 

(2)  review  and  approve  a  monitoring,  engi- 
neering assessment  and  remedial  action  pro- 
gram for  the  locations  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(3)  assure  that  an  approved  monitoring, 
engineering  assessment  and  remedial  action 
program  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
section  84  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  conforms  to  the  standards 
of  general  application  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment from  radiological  and  nonradiological 
hazards  associated  with  residual  radioactive 
materials  located  at  Inactive  uranium  mill 
tailings  sites  and  depository  sites  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  of  the  Enviromen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  pursuant  to  section 
275  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended:  and 

(4)  provide  funding  through  contract  for 
an  approved  monitoring  and  engineering  as- 
sessment program  at  the  locations  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Section  102(e)  of  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978  (92 
Stat.  3025)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  one-year  limita- 
tion contained  in  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  for  remedial  action  any  real 
property,  or  Improvements  thereon,  in 
Edgemont,  South  Dakota  that— 

(A)  Is  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  uranium  mill  site  in  Edge- 
mont, and 

(B)  is  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
contaminated  with  residual  radioactive  ma- 
terials derived  from  that  site. 

In  making  the  designations  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator,  the  Commission  and  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  The  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  remedi- 
al action  at  property  designated  under  this 
paragraph,  except  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  remedial 
action.". 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Pres- 
sler, I  offer  this  amendment  to  give 
the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  au- 
thority to  take  remedial  action  at  des- 
ignated property  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA) 
uranium  mill  site  at  Edgemont.  S. 
Dak. 

The  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Act  of 
1978  was  enacted  to  assist  in  the  clean- 
up of  contaminated  property  on,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of.  abandoned  uranium 
mill  sites.  However,  since  TVA  holds  a 
source  material  license  on  the  inactive 
mill  site.  Edgemont  is  excluded  from 
compensation  under  the  act. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  In  1980,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopted  amendments  to  remedy  the 
off-site  tailings  problem  at  Edgemont. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendments  were 
attached  to  different  bills  and  the  pro- 
vision was  not  enacted. 


In  fiscal  year  1981,  Congress  made 
available  funds  to  enable  DOE  to 
begin  off-site  remedial  work.  Lacking 
the  statutory  authority,  DOE  was 
unable  to  expend  those  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  has  im- 
posed severe  hardships  on  the  citizens 
of  Edgemont.  Uranium  mill  tailings, 
which  have  been  located  in  the  foun- 
dations of  several  homes  and  in  the 
yards  of  dozens  of  homes  in  the  area, 
pose  a  serious  health  threat.  In  1980. 
due  to  the  high  radon  levels  detected 
in  the  residential  community,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
prohibited  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  from 
engaging  in  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity (FHA)  loan  transactions  in  Edge- 
mont. The  negative  press  the  uranium 
mill  tailings  issue  has  provoked  has 
had  a  significant  economic  impact  on 
the  community.  Having  been  surveyed 
and  studied  for  some  10  years,  area 
residents  feel  that  appropriate  remedi- 
al action  is  long  past  due. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC).  in  cooperation  with  TVA.  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  EPA.  has 
nearly  completed  the  preparation  nec- 
essary to  begin  the  actual  remedial 
work.  If  enacted,  this  amendment  will 
enable  DOE  to  begin  work  on  the  re- 
medial project  during  the  next  con- 
struction season. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
this  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Hart. 

I  do  thank  both  of  these  gentlemen 
for  the  cooperation  and  the  help  they 
have  given  me  on  this  particular  prob- 
lem. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota.  I  have  been  working  on 
the  problem  of  procuring  assistance  in 
dealing  with  the  mill  tailings  in  Edge- 
mont for  some  time  now.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  we  are  coming  close  to 
a  resolution  of  this  matter. 

The  radiation  problem  in  the  Edge- 
mont area  came  to  a  head  in  March 
1980,  after  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  gave 
the  town  notice  that  it  would  no 
longer  insure  housing  mortgages  for 
homes  that  were  found  to  exceed  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPAs)  radiation  levels.  At  that  time, 
I  personally  visited  Edgemont  and 
spoke  with  area  residents  about  the 
problem.  I  also  offered  several  amend- 
ments during  the  96th  Congress  to  au- 
thorize this  remedial  action  and  ap- 
propriate funds,  but.  unfortunately, 
legal  barriers  have  remained. 

The  source  of  the  radiation  in  the 
town  is  a  former  uranium  mill. 
Through  EPA  investigations,  various 
houses  in  the  Edgemont  community 
were  determined  to  have  exceedingly 


high  levels  of  radiation.  It  was  found 
that  some  houses  in  the  community 
had  been  built  with  mill  tailings  as 
backfill. 

Throughout  the  Governments  deal- 
ings with  the  community  of  Edge- 
mont. there  have  been  delays  in  secur- 
ing remedial  actions  for  the  properties 
contaminated  with  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings. The  Department  of  Energy  has 
determined  that  it  cannot  proceed 
with  the  remedial  actions  necessary 
until  Congress  provides  authorization. 
The  Department  also  indicates  that  it 
is  prepared  to  proceed  soon  after  re- 
ceiving statutory  authority. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
grant  the  authority  needed  to  begin 
this  important  task.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  here  that  from  my  contacts 
with  the  people  of  Edgemont  there  is 
no  question  but  that  this  amendment 
is  very  important  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Edgemont  community.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  receive  the  sup- 
port it  merits,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  readily  adopt  it.« 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment pointed  out.  this  amendment  is 
similar  to  one  adopted  last  year  by  the 
Senate  on  the  NRC  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  That  measure 
failed  due  to  inaction  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  Edgemont  situa- 
tion is  a  unique  one.  We  recognize 
that.  Although  the  Edgemont  site  is 
an  inactive  uranium  mill  site,  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  remedial  action  program 
established  by  the  Uranium  Mill  Tail- 
ings Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978  be- 
cause TVA  held  a  current  license  from 
NRC  for  the  mill.  Although  TVA  is  ob- 
ligated and  has  agreed— this  Is  impor- 
tant—to clean  up  the  mill  tailings  on 
the  Edgemont  site,  it  has  no  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  cleanup  of  the  tailings 
at  the  offsite  locations.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
would  incorporate  into  the  remedial 
action  program  of  the  Mill  Tailings 
Act  these  offsite  mill  tailings  loca- 
tions. Also,  the  amendment  would  con- 
firm the  monitoring  and  engineering 
assessment  program  now  underway  by 
NRC  that  would  precede  the  cleanup 
itself  at  these  offsite  locations. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  we  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  his  thoughtful  response  to 
an  extraordinarily  unique  situation  in 
his  State. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  very  thorough  explanation. 
That  is  exactly  the  way  it  has  oc- 
curred and  we  appreciate  his  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  move 
his  amendment? 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  shall  do  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  to  begin 
work  on  remedial  action  for  mill  tail- 
ings at  the  Edgemont  site,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  outlined.  Although  DOE  is 
ready,  it  needs  the  authority  to  go  for- 
ward. I  agree  with  the  case  that  the 
Senator  has  made  to  cleanup  offsite 
mill  tailings  of  Edgemont.  It  will 
reduce  the  public  health  and  safety 
hazards  that  sites  of  this  sort  present 
in  his  State  and  in  my  State  and.  un- 
fortunately, in  too  many  States. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
endorsing  and  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of 
my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  834)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

UP  AMCHSiCEIfT  NO.  835 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart,  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  835. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  2.  line  9.  change 
•■$4»5.70O.0OO"  to  •$485.200.000". 

(2)  On  page  2.  line  11,  change 
••$75,610,000"  to  $85.100.000':  on  page  2, 
line  14.  change  •$6,500,000"  to  'an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $6.500,000 ":  and  on  page  2, 
line  16,  insert  ••an  amount  not  to  exceed" 
before  the  figure  •$1,000,000". 

(3)  On  page  2,  line  19.  change 
••$67.424.000^  to  ■$62,900,000  •;  on  page  2. 
lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  words  "an  amount 
not  to  exceed"  before  the  figures 
•$5,013,000"  and  •$6,300,000  •. 

(4)  On  page  3,  line  18,  change 
■■$46,257.000'  to  ••$38.500.000'. 

(5)  On  page  3.  line  21.  change 
•'$245,670,000  •  to  $240,300,000  •;  on  page  3. 
line  24,  Insert  the  words  •an  amount  not  to 
exceed"  before  the  figure  ••$20.4OO,0OO";  on 
page  4,  line  1,  Insert  the  words  'an  amount 
not  to  exceed "  before  the  figures 
•'$3,500.000'  and  ■•$4.500.000';  and  on  page 


4,    line    4.    change      $45,500,000      to      an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $45,500,000  '. 

(6)  On  page  4.  line  7.  change  $19,095,000  ' 
to  ■$21.9OO.0O0". 

(7)  On  page  4.  line  10.  change 
■•$41,644,000"  to    $37,000,000". 

(8)  On  page  7.  line  15.  strike  (2)  the  final 
safety  evaluation  report  on  the  application 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
staff:"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "(2)  the 
filing  of  the  initial  Safety  Evaluation 
Report  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion staff  and  the  NRC  staff's  first  supple- 
ment to  the  report  prepared  in  response  to 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  for  the  facility: ". 

(9)  On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  date  on  which 
a  final  operating  license  for  such  facility 
would  otherwise  issue  under  this  Act.",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "date  when  such  facil- 
ity would  otherwise  begin  full  power  opef- 
ation.'. 

(10)  On  page  U,  strike  lines  5  and  6.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"e.  The  authority  to  issue  new  interim  op- 
erating licenses  under  this  section  shall 
expire  on  December  31.  1983.'. 

(11)  On  page  11.  lines  11.  19  and  21,  insert 
■facility'  before  the  word  "license". 

(12)  On  page  13,  line  9,  insert  'or  an  inter- 
im operating  license"  after  the  word  'li- 
ce nse^". 

(13)  On  page  13,  beginning  on  line  16, 
strike  section  303. 

(14)  On  page  15.  beginning  on  line  16. 
strike  section  304. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  a  number  of 
changes  to  the  bill  that  are  of  a  tech- 
nical smd  clarifying  nature.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  modifies  certain 
portions  of  the  bill  to  reflect  changes 
that  have  (xicurred  since  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  last  May. 

First,  the  amendment  provides  an 
oversdl  reduction  in  the  level  of  spend- 
ing authorized  for  the  agency  for 
fiscal  year  1982  of  $10  million.  This  re- 
duction reflects  the  present  con- 
straints on  the  Federal  budget  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  more  consistent  with  the 
amounts  now  appropriated  to  the 
NRC  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Second,  the  amendment  makes  sev- 
eral adjustments  in  the  allocation  of 
the  authorization  of  $485,200,000 
among  the  Commission's  major  pro- 
gram categories.  These  adjustments 
take  into  account  the  Commission's 
most  recent  estimates  of  budgetary 
needs  in  several  areas,  including  the 
increased  reactor  licensing  effort  and 
licensing  requirements  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor. 

Third,  the  amendment  makes  three 
clarifying  changes  to  the  provision  in 
the  bill,  section  201.  granting  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  issue  interim 
operating  licenses  for  new  nuclear 
powerplants.  The  first  of  these 
changes  makes  it  clear  that  a  petition 
for  an  interim  operating  license  may 
be  filed  after  the  issuance  of  the  NRC 
staff's  safety  evaluation  report  and 
the  supplement  to  that  report  pre- 
pared by  the  NRC  staff  in  response  to 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards.  There  may 
well    be    supplements    to    the    NRC 


staff's  SER  prepared  after  this  point, 
and  this  change  makes  it  clear  that 
the  interim  operating  license  petition 
could  precede  these  later  supplements. 
The  second  of  these  clarifying  changes 
more  precisely  defines  the  third  test  in 
the  bill  for  the  issuance  o!  an  interim 
operating  license.  Under  that  test,  the 
Commission  must  find  that  there 
would  be  a  licensing  delay  for  the 
plant  if  the  interim  operating  license 
were  not  issued.  The  revised  test 
would  permit  issuance  of  the  interim 
license  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
there  would  otherwise  be  a  delay  be- 
tween the  expected  date  of  plant  com- 
pletion and  the  expected  date  on 
which  the  plant  would  otherwise  begin 
full-power  operation.  The  third 
change  makes  it  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  issue  new  inter- 
im operating  licenses  expires  on  De- 
cember 31.  1983,  but  that  any  interim 
licenses  issued  before  that  date  may 
continue  in  effect  beyond  the  end  of 
1983. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  makes  a 
change  to  the  provision  in  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 202,  that  authorizes  the  NRC  to 
issue  and  to  make  immediately  effec- 
tive license  amendments  that  involve 
no  significant  hazards  consideration. 
This  change  makes  it  clear  that  this 
provision  in  section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  applies  to  facility  licenses 
and  not  to  materials  licenses. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  deletes  the  re- 
quirement for  the  nuclear  powerplant 
licensing  study  that  is  contained  in 
section  303  of  the  bill. 

After  the  committee  adopted  this 
provision,  Mr,  President,  both  the 
NRC  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
began  internal  studies  of  the  licensing 
process  that  are  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  powerplant  licensing 
reform  proposals  early  this  year.  The 
Commission  has  also  agreed  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  review  group  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  and  report- 
ing to  the  Commission  on  legislative 
and  administrative  proposals  for  re- 
forming the  licensing  process.  A  focus 
of  this  review  group's  efforts  will  be 
the  legislative  and  administrative 
reform  proposals  now  being  developed 
by  the  Commission's  Internal  Regula- 
tory Reform  Task  Force,  although  the 
review  group  will  be  free  to  make 
other  recommendations  and  comments 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is 
in  the  process  of  selecting  individuals 
to  serve  on  this  review  group  who  re- 
flect a  range  of  interests  and  perspec- 
tives and  who  have  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of,  and  direct  experience  with, 
the  nuclear  powerplant  licensing  proc- 
ess. We  believe  that  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  move  forward  with  this  inde- 
pendent review  effort  will  achieve  the 
purposes  of  section  303  of  the  bill  and 
will  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  consideration  of  licensing  reform 
issues  by  NRC  or  the  administration. 
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Therefore,  section  303  of  the  bill  is  no 
longer  needed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment strikes  the  provision  in  the  bill, 
section  304.  that  requires  DOE  and 
NRC  to  enter  into  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  regarding  radioactive 
wastes  from  the  Three  Mile  Island  ac- 
cident cleanup. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  and  I 
were  both  involved  in  seeing  that  that 
was  placed  in  the  provision,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  after  the  com- 
mittee adopted  that  provision,  the 
agencies  completed  their  work  on  that 
memorandum  of  understanding.  It  is 
finished,  and  that  provision  is  there- 
fore no  longer  required. 

That  concludes  the  summary  of  the 
changes  made  by  this  technical 
amendment,  and  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
support  the  effort  of  the  floor  manag- 
er and  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
this  matter.  He  has  stated  the  case 
adequately,  and  I  support  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  and  endorse 
the  proposal  by  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  section  303  of  the  bill 
would  establish  an  independent  advi- 
sory panel  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  current  li- 
censing process  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  NRC  and  the  Congress 
within  180  days  of  enactment.  The  sec- 
tion sets  forth  the  specific  procedures 
for  establishment  of  the  advisory 
panel  by  the  NRC.  including  member- 
ship, expenses,  the  substantive  focus 
of  its  efforts,  and  reporting  require- 
ments. The  panel  is  exempted  from 
certain  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  would  strike  section 
303  and  remove  the  requirement  for 
such  an  advisory  panel. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  this  provi- 
sion was  adopted,  in  early  May  of  last 
year,  the  new  administration  was  still 
in  the  formative  stages  in  terms  of 
both  personnel  and  policies  related  to 
nuclear  power.  Since  that  time,  howev- 
er, the  open  positions  at  the  NRC 
have  been  filled  and  the  President  hfis 
enunciated  his  nuclear  power  policy  in 
a  formal  policy  statement  and  in  a 
series  of  related  programmatic  and 
policy  actions  at  NRC  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  One  essential  element 
of  the  President's  formal  policy  state- 
ment on  nuclear  power  was  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  give  immediate  priority  atten- 
tion to  recommending  improvements 


in  the  nuclear  regulatory  and  licensing 
process. 

DOE  has  implemented  that  directive 
by  forming  a  task  force  whose  efforts 
are  now  well  underway.  That  task 
force  will  also  include  representation 
from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  and  other  appropriate 
executive  agencies.  It  plans  to  consult 
in  a  meaningful  fashion  with  industry, 
environmental  and  public  interest 
groups,  and  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions. NRC  also  has  embarked  upon  its 
own  licensing  reform  task  force.  DOE 
will  endeavor  to  work  closely  with 
NRC  to  enable  the  administration  to 
propose  a  coordinated  set  of  appropri- 
ate improvements  in  the  licensing 
process  well  in  advance  of  the  timeta- 
ble for  the  advisory  panel  contemplat- 
ed by  section  303. 

Mr.  President,  it  now  is  late  in 
March  and  it  appears  likely  that  this 
bill  probably  will  require  a  conference 
because  of  certain  significant  differ- 
ences from  the  House-passed  bill.  As  a 
result,  it  will  probably  be  at  least 
April,  if  not  later  in  1982.  before  any 
conference  report  on  this  legislation 
could  be  enacted.  Consequently,  the 
requirement  for  this  independent  advi- 
sory panel  could  lead  to  NRC  and  advi- 
sory panel  action  which  could  con- 
sume the  balance  of  calendar  year 
1982  and  certainly  extend  well  beyond 
the  adjournment  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  97th  Congress.  In  that  event,  the 
report  required  of  the  advisory  panel 
might  not  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress until  calendar  year  1983. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  action  that  it  has  taken 
not  only  in  the  total  legislation  before 
us  but  also  in  the  technical  amend- 
ment now  pending,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  re- 
quirement for  the  advisory  panel. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  say  that  at 
the  time  this  was  put  into  the  bill,  it 
seemed  an  advisable  thing  to  do,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  other  body  has 
done  so  in  their  pending  legislation. 

I  seek  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  when  it  goes  to  conference, 
what  their  attitude  would  be  if  the 
House  keeps  the  advisory  panel  in 
their  proposed  legislation,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  conferees 
would  strongly  urge  our  position  of  re- 
moving the  advisory  panel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
those  points  of  clarification. 

He.  indeed,  in  my  time  here  has  fol- 
lowed the  issue  of  regulation  of  the 
nuclear  industry  in  more  adept  fash- 
ion than  many,  and  I  appreciate  his 
assistance. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  seek  to 
prevail,  in  the  event  of  a  conference 
with  the  House.  If.  indeed,  they  do  not 


remove  the  advisory  panel,  as  set  forth 
in  their  legislation,  and  you  should 
arrive  at  conference  with  them  with 
legislation  from  the  House  with  such 
an  advisory  panel,  this  amendment 
stating  your  position  would  be  strong- 
ly held  in  the  conference,  I  assume. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
ways  I  shall  try  to  preserve  the  Sen- 
ate's position  on  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield 
time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  dispose  of 
the  amendment  now  pending? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  We  do  have  an 
amendment  before  the  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  amendment  before  the  body.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  835)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  836 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

[The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  unprinted  amendment  No.  836.] 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  after  line  19.  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

Sec. (a).  Chapter  10  of  the  Atomic 

Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

••Sec.  112.  Psychological  Health  and 
Well  Being.— 

•'Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law.  the  Commission  shall  not  t>e  required 
to  consider  the  effects  of  any  of  its  actions 
on  psychological  health  or  well  being.". 

"(b).  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Chap- 
ter 10  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  112.  Psychological  Health  and 
Well  Being."". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reverse  a  judgment 
issued  on  January  7,  1982,  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Pane 
against  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
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Commission.  In  that  judgment,  the 
court  ordered  the  NRC  to  prepare  an 
environmental  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  restart  of  Three  Mile  Island 
Unit  One  on  "psychological  health  of 
neighboring  residents  and  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties." The  court  further  ordered  the 
NRC.  if  it  finds  such  effects  to  be  sig- 
nificant, to  prepare  a  full  environmen- 
tal impact  statement. 

Finally,  the  court  s  order  bars  the 
NRC  from  making  a  decision  on  the 
restart  of  TMI-1  pending  completion 
of  the  environmental  assessment  and, 
if  necessary,  an  environmental  impact 
statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  courts 
judgment  in  the  Pane  case  that  psy- 
chological health  and  well-being  must 
be  considered  by  the  NRC.  pursuant  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  before  the  Commission  may  allow 
the  restart  of  TMI-1  represents  a  to- 
tally incorrect  reading  of  the  require- 
ments of  NEPA. 

In  addition.  I  believe  the  courts 
judgment  has  potentially  serious  ad- 
verse consequences  in  the  case  of 
TMI-1  restart  proceedings,  in  the 
Commission's  other  licensing  actions, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  actions  by 
numerous  Federal  agencies.  For  these 
reasons.  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
act  promptly  to  reverse  the  court's 
judgment  in  this  case  by  making  it 
clear  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  NRC 
is  not  required  to  consider  the  effects 
of  any  of  its  actions  on  psychological 
health  or  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  immediate 
impact  of  the  court's  decision  will  be 
on  the  restart  of  TMI-1.  The  NRC 
staff  has  estimated  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  environmental  assessment 
of  psychological  stress  will  require  at 
least  6  months. 

If.  after  preparing  such  an  assess- 
ment, the  NRC  finds  that  psychologi- 
cal stress  resulting  from  the  restart  of 
TMI-1  will  be  significant,  the  Commis- 
sion must  then  prepare  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  which  the 
NRC  staff  estimates  will  require  an 
additional  6  months. 

If  the  court  imposes  further  proce- 
dural requirements  on  the  NRC  such 
as  the  requirement  to  conduct  an  adju- 
dicatory hearing  on  the  issue,  as  the 
court  has  done  in  at  least  one  instance 
in  the  past,  the  hearing  would  likely 
require  at  least  6  more  months. 

Thus,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  IVj 
years  or  more  could  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  courts  ruling.  Such  a 
delay  in  the  restart  of  TMI-1  could 
very  well  jeopardize  the  commitments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  State 
public  utility  commissions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  to  designate 
ratepayer  funds  for  the  cleanup  of 
Three  Mile  Island  unit  two. 

In  any  event,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, such  funds  cannot  actually  be 
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spent  for  cleanup  until  TMI/1  is  re- 
stored to  service. 

Mr.  President,  this  potential  of  the 
courts  decision  to  delay  further,  or 
even  to  jeopardize,  the  clean-up  of 
TMI-2  is  only  one  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  this  decision.  The  court's 
requirement  that  psychological  stress 
be  considered  an  environmental 
impact  under  NEPA  may  well  extend 
to  other  NRC  licensing  actions,  and  to 
a  wide  range  of  actions  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In  the  case  of  NRC.  at  the  time  of 
the  court's  decision,  the  Commission 
had  rejected  similar  psychological 
stress  arguments  in  six  other  proceed- 
ings. Two  of  these  are  proceedings  for 
the  issuance  of  new  powerplant  oper- 
ating licenses. 

Requiring  the  consideration  of  psy- 
chological stress  in  these  cases  would 
almost  certainly  delay  the  issuance  of 
these  licenses,  and  would  very  likely 
lead  to  a  flood  of  psychological  stress 
contentions  in  other  pending  and 
future  NRC  proceedings. 

If  the  court's  decision  extends  to 
other  agencies  as  well,  virtually  every 
major  construction  or  development 
project  requiring  Federal  approval— 
from  airports,  to  bridges  and  roads,  to 
military  installations— would  l)ecome 
targets  for  psychological  stress  conten- 
tions under  NEPA. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  ever  intended  NEPA  to 
require  the  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical stress  as  an  environmental 
impact— in  a  case  such  as  the  restart 
of  Three  Mile  Island  Unit  One.  in 
NRC's  other  licensing  actions,  or  in 
the  actions  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
My  amendment  would  make  this  clear. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  appended  to  my  sUte- 
ment  is  a  list  of  psychological,  or  at 
least  so-called,  stress  situations  involv- 
ing environmental  impact  statements 
under  the  court  order  where  Federal 
funds  are  involved.  I  refer  to  the  possi- 
bility of  Interstate  highways,  airports, 
low-income  housing  projects,  section 
404  permits  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Forest  Service 
programs.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects.  Corps  of  Engineers  projects, 
energy  projects,  urban  renewal-devel- 
opment activities,  actions  affecting 
historic  sites,  actions  involving  toxic 
substances,  including  pesticides. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and 
on  where  the  possibility  of  claims 
made  by  various  persons  with  respect 
to  so-called  psychological  stress  would 
open  such  a  tremendous  Pandora's 
box  that  I  think  It  Is  well  for  us  to  ad- 
dress that  question  now  and  Immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  and  neighbor, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
that  I  certainly  agree  with  all  of  his 
comments,  and  I  fully  support  the  rea- 


sons that   he   has  presented   for  his 
amendment. 

I  would  even  add  an  additional  point. 
I  am  very  troubled  by  the  extremely 
subjective  nature  of  the  phrase  "psy- 
chological health  of  neighboring  resi- 
dents and  the  well-being  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities."  to  use  the 
words  of  the  court.  Unlike  the  kinds  of 
environmental  impacts  that  are  now 
routinely  considered  pursuant  to 
NEPA.  psychological  health  and  well- 
being  are  not  objectively  determinable 
or  measurable.  I  feel  that  the  court's 
decision  In  the  Pane  case  will  lead  the 
Commission,  and  perhaps  other  Feder- 
al agencies  as  well,  into  a  morass  of 
speculation  and  subjective  judgement. 
This  decision  might  well  lead  to  pro- 
tracted hearings  In  which  competing 
panels  of  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists argue  about  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  community.  Perhaps  the  decision 
may  even  require  public  referenda  In 
cases  where  psychological  stress  Is  al- 
leged. 

Certainly,  whatever  means  the  Com- 
mission selects  for  assessing  psycho- 
logical health  and  well-t>elng  Is  likely 
to  be  challenged  as  inadequate,  lead- 
ing to  further  litigation  and  delay.  I. 
for  one.  certainly  share  your  view  that 
this  is  something  that  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  when  It  en- 
acted the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
share  the  concerns  that  he  has  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  other  comment  that  I  should 
like  to  make  about  this  amendment. 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows,  we 
are  In  a  somewhat  unusual  situation 
with  the  Pane  case.  Although  the 
court  Issued  Its  two-page  judgment  on 
January  7.  it  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
Issue  Its  opinions,  which  will  explain 
the  court's  rationale  and  define  the 
scope  of  the  decision.  We  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Commission  In 
our  budget  hearing  earlier  this  year. 

Although  several  of  the  Commission- 
ers expressed  serious  concerns  about 
the  Pane  decision,  particularly  If  It  ex- 
tends beyond  the  restart  of  TMI-1,  the 
Commission  was  unable  to  provide  us 
with  an  assessment  of  the  precise 
scope  and  impacts  of  the  decision. 

Thus,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
court's  failure  to  complete  its  work  in 
this  case,  the  committee  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  assess  the  scope  of  the  de- 
cision or  Its  likely  impact.  Given  the 
seriousness  of  legislating  any  changes 
to  NEPA.  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
urged  postponing  any  legislative 
action  until  after  the  court's  opinions 
become  available  and  the  committee  Is 
able  to  assess  the  scope  and  Impact  of 
th?  decision. 
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I  therefore  inquire  of  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  If  he  would  be  willing 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this 
time  with  the  understanding  that  the 
committee  would  actively  consider  this 
matter— and  in  a  very  prompt 
manner— after  the  court  issues  Its 
opinions  in  the  Pane  case. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  that  It  Is 
somewhat  difficult  to  assess  the 
Impact  of  this  case,  and  to  arrive  at  an 
appropriate  legislative  solution.  In  the 
absence  of  the  court's  opinions. 

I  reluctantly  agree  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulation 
Subcommittee  will  assure  me  that  the 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  as  soon  as  the  court's  opinions 
are  available,  and  that  the  committee 
will  act  expeditiously  to  report  out  any 
necessary  corrective  legislation  using 
whatever  legislative  vehicle  is  avail- 
able at  that  time  to  assure  prompt  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  those  assurances  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  pledge  to  do  so.  I  certainly  believe 
that  some  legislation  will  be  needed  to 
correct  the  court's  erroneous  Interpre- 
tation of  NEPA  in  sufficient  time  to 
avoid  unwarranted  Impacts  on  the 
Commission's  licensing  actions. 

This  approach  will  allow  us  to  close- 
ly tailor  the  legislative  solution  to  the 
problem.  I  also  add  that  this  matter 
has  been  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  he 
stands  by  these  assurances  as  well. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  need  for 
legislation  In  this  case.  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  assurances  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  the  committee  will  actively 
consider  this  matter.  Including  the 
need  for  legislation,  as  soon  as  the 
court  Issues  its  opinions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
and  with  those  assurances  on  behalf  of 
the  committee.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  837 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 837. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  148a.  (1)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  '  Secre- 
tary')" a  comma  and  the  following:  with  re- 
spect to  atomic  energy  defense  programs."". 

<b)  Section  148  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"d.  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  applicability  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(4)(B)  of  section  552  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"e.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  a  report  to  be  made  available 
upon  the  request  of  any  interested  person, 
detailing  the  Secretary's  application  during 
that  period  of  every  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribed or  issued  under  this  section.  In  par- 
ticular, the  report  shall: 

"(1)  identify  any  information  protected 
from  disclosure  pursuant  to  such  regulation 
or  order; 

■•(2)  specifically  state  the  Secretary's  justi- 
fication for  determining  that  unauthorized 
dissemination  of  the  information  protected 
from  disclosure  under  such  regulation  or 
order  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  or  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  by  significantly  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  of  illegal  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  theft,  diversion,  or  sabo- 
tage of  nuclear  materials,  equipment,  or  fa- 
cilities, as  specified  under  subsection  a.  of 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  provide  justification  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  applied  such  regulation  or  order  so 
as  to  protect  from  disclosure  only  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  information  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
or  the  common  defense  and  security. ". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  noncontroversial 
amendment  to  section  148  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Section  148.  en- 
acted last  fall  as  part  of  the  DOE  Na- 
tional Security  Programs  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-90). 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
withhold  from  disclosure  unclassified 
Information  pertaining  to  the  design 
of  production  or  utilization  facilities, 
safeguards,  and  the  design  of  atomic 
weapons. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  provi- 
sion included  a  subsection  (c)  that  sub- 
jected to  judicial  review  the  Secre- 
tary's exercise  of  this  authority,  and  a 
subsection  (d)  that  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  publish  quarterly  a  report  de- 
tailing the  application  of  every  regula- 
tion or  order  prescribed  or  issued 
under  the  provision. 

During  conference  with  the  House, 
these  two  subsections  were  dropped. 

My  amendment  today  would  simply 
restore  these  two  subsections  to  sec- 
tion 148.  I  urge  Senate  passage  of  this 
amendment  for  two  reasons.  First, 
without    these    two    subsections,    the 


Secretary  of  Energy  can  withhold  In- 
formation free  from  the  public  scruti- 
ny necessary  to  guard  against  abuse  of 
this  authority.  The  withholding  of  In- 
formation from  the  public  Is  a  serious 
business.  We  should  at  least  insure  an 
independent  review  of  the  Secretary's 
exercise  of  this  authority.  These  sub- 
sections will  do  just  that. 

Second,  restoring  these  two  subsec- 
tions to  section  148  would  carry  out 
the  stated  intent  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  when  it  reported  this 
section,  to  make  this  provision  consist- 
ent with  section  147  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  Section  147  grants  the 
NRC  similar  authority  to  withhold  In- 
formation about  safeguards  for  NRC- 
licensed  facilities.  The  NRC  provision, 
however,  provides  for  judicial  review 
of.  and  periodic  public  reports  on.  the 
NRC's  exercise  of  its  authority. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  will  support  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  as  part  of  the 
NRC  fiscal  year  1980  authorization, 
the  NRC  was  given  the  authority  to 
withhold  certain  narrowly-defined  cat- 
egories of  safeguards  information  re- 
lated to  activities  over  which  the  NRC 
has  jurisdiction.  That  authority  Is  set 
forth  in  section  147  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

In  November  1981,  section  148  was 
added  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  ex- 
tending to  the  Department  of  Energy 
authority  similar  to  that  granted  the 
NRC  In  1980.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  148.  DOE  now 
has  the  authority  to  withhold  certain 
Information  related  to  atomic  energy 
defense  programs. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
intent  of  this  technical  amendment  Is 
simply  the  procedural  requirements 
applicable  to  the  withholding  of  un- 
classified information  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 147  and  148  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  As  those  provisions  now 
stand.  Congress  has  imposed  certain 
reporting  and  judicial  review  require- 
ments that  differ  based  upon  the 
Agency  or  Department  withholding 
the  information,  rather  than  the  type 
of  Information  to  be  withheld.  This 
amendment,  if  adopted— and  I  certain- 
ly support  It— will  cure  this  statutory 
Inconsistency  by  establishing  uniform 
requirements  for  the  withholding  of 
such  information.  As  I  also  under- 
stand, this  amendment  would  conform 
the  language  of  section  148  to  the  lan- 
guage originally  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  to  accept  it. 

I  will  yield  to  anyone  else  wishing  to 
address  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  837)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMXNDMorr  NO.  ssa 

(Purpose:  To  review  and  analyze  the  Loss- 

o(-Pluld  Test  research  program  result*) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCldri) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 838. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6  after  line  13.  add  the  following 
new  section:  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  used  for  the  Loss-of-Fluld  Test  Facility  in 
accordance  with  Section  101(a)(4)  of  this 
Act,  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  the  Com- 
mission shall  provide  funding  through  con- 
tract with  the  organization  responsible  for 
the  Loss-of-Fluid  Test  operations  for  a  de- 
tailed technical  review  and  analysis  of  re- 
search results  obtained  from  the  Loss-of- 
Fluid  Test  Facility  research  program.  The 
technical  review  and  analysis  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  Commission  appropriate  revisions 
to  Appendix  K  to  Part  50  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
Loss-of-Fluid  Test  research  results.  The  con- 
tract shall  provide  funding  for  not  less  than 
twenty  man-years  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1983  to  conduct  the  technical 
review  and  analysis. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
clear safety  is  made  up  of  many  fac- 
tors. Among  these  are  basic  research, 
development,  and  testing.  Basic  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  pro- 
vide the  underpinnings  of  the  verifica- 
tion required  for  the  computer  codes 
NRC  uses  to  license  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  for  the  computer  codes 
that  industry  uses  in  their  design.  The 
loss-of-fluid  test  facility  is  the  premier 
facility  in  the  world  for  doing  major 
testing  of  the  effectiveness  of  light 
water  reactor  emergency  core  cooling 
systems.  After  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident,  the  LOFT  facility  activities 
were  promptly  redirected  to  examine 
several  problems  that  could  be  faced 


by  operating  nuclear  plants  in  the 
event  of  a  small  break  accident  similar 
to  that  which  (x:curred  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  The  results  of  that  testing  at 
LOPT  were  new  procedures  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  main  cooling  pumps  at 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
event  of  a  break  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  at  Three  Mile  Island.  The 
LOFT  facility  has  proven  to  be  invalu- 
able in  assisting  in  the  post-TMI  anal- 
ysis that  was  done  for  small  breaks 
and  for  the  work  necessary  to  estab- 
lish correct  responses  for  commercial- 
ly licensed  plants  to  similar  types  of 
events. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
results  of  the  testing  at  LOFT  have 
not  found  their  way  into  the  licensing 
process. 

The  tests  performed  at  LOPT  thus 
far  have  confirmed  that  appendix  K  to 
10  CFR  50,  the  criteria  that  NRC  uses 
and  has  been  using  for  the  last  8  years 
to  license  the  emergeny  core  cooling 
systems  at  nuclear  powerplants.  is 
highly  conservative. 

Appendix  K  to  10  CFR  50  is  the  in- 
terim criteria  that  NRC  specified  for 
the  licensing  of  emergency  core  cool- 
ing systems  pending  the  availability  of 
the  data  from  the  loft  facility.  This 
criteria  is  highly  prescriptive  and  in 
the  at>sence  of  a  scientific  basis  was 
the  mortgage  that  was  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
the  licensing  of  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  mortgage  has  l)e€n  virtually  paid 
through  the  successful  operation  and 
testing  at  loft. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  is  to 
require  that  NRC  incorporate  the  data 
that  it  has  obtained  as  well  as  the  les- 
sons it  has  learned  from  the  operation 
of  LOFT  into  a  revision  of  the  existing 
appendix  K  to  10  CFR  50.  I  think  this 
is  necessary  to  establish  the  true 
safety  margins  that  exist  in  the  event 
that  an  emergency  core  cooling  system 
would  be  required  in  the  event  of  an 
accident.  In  this  way  the  credibility  of 
the  licensing  process  will  be  enhanced 
through  the  proper  quantifications  of 
the  margins  of  safety  truly  available 
from  the  safety  systems  and  this 
should  be  a  first  attempt  to  move  NRC 
to  consider  the  way  in  which  they  in- 
corporate their  research  and  develop- 
ment results  into  licensing  criteria. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  8u:cept  this  amendment  by 
my  colleague  from  Idaho.  I  know  how 
carefully  he  has  followed  this  issue.  Of 
course,  there  is  excellent  research 
work  being  done  at  the  loss  of  fluid 
test  facility  (LOPT).  Thus  far,  this  re- 
search work  has  established  confi- 
dence, based  upon  actual  test  results, 
that  the  Commission  s  emergency  core 
cooling  requirements  in  appendix  K  to 
part  50  of  the  NRC  regulations  are  in 


fact  very  conservative  models  for  plant 
behavior.  The  Senators  amendment 
would  carry  this  important  research 
work  one  step  further  by  actually  ap- 
plying the  LOFT  test  results  to  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  revisions  to 
the  Commission's  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  Ijelieve  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile  effort  and  that  it  will  lead 
to  an  improved  and  more  accurate  set 
of  regulatory  requirements.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  majority. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  any  comments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  aline  myself  with  his 
position  on  this  matter  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  minority  also  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  call  for  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  l)een  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  838)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
sigreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMCNT  NO.  13* 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  lie  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Levin. 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 839. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  l)e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  after  line  23,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  directed  to  imple 
ment  and  accelerate  the  resident  inspector 
program  so  as  to  assure  the  assignment  of  at 
least  one  resident  inspector  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1982  at  each  site  at  which  a  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplant  is  under  con- 
struction and  construction  is  more  than  15 
percent  complete. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  alternate  concepts  and  existing  programs 
for  improving  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  performance  in  the  construction  of 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants.  In  con- 
ducting  the  study,   the  Commission   shall 
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obtain  the  comments  of  the  public,  licensees 
holding  construction  permits  and  operating 
licensees  for  nuclear  powerplants,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 
The  study  shall  include,  but  not  t>e  limited 
to,  the  following  alternative  concepts  for 
improving  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control: 

(1)  adopting  a  more  prescriptive  approach 
to  defining  principal  architectural  and  engi- 
neering criteria  for  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplants  that  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  quality  assurance  and 
quality  control,  inspection,  and  enforcement 
actions: 

(2)  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  the  issu- 
ance of  construction  permits  for  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants.  that  the  licensee  dem- 
onstrate the  capability  of  independently 
managing  the  effective  performance  of  all 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  plant: 

(3)  encouraging  and  obtaining  more  effec- 
tive evaluations,  inspections  or  audits  of 
commercial  nuclear  powerplant  construc- 
tion by  independent  industry  or  institution- 
al organizations,  based  upon  t>est  experience 
and  practices: 

(4)  reexamining  the  Commission's  organi- 
zation and  method  for  quality  assurance  de- 
velopment, review  and  insp>ection,  with  the 
objective  of  deriving  improvements  in  the 
agency's  program:  and 

(5)  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  the  issu- 
ance of  construction  permits  for  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants,  that  the  licensee  con- 
tract or  make  other  arrangements  with  an 
independent  inspector  for  auditing  quality 
assursmce  responsibilities  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  quality  assurance  performance.  An 
independent  inspector  is  a  third  party  who 
has  no  responsibilities  for  the  design  or  con- 
struction of  the  plant. 

The  study  shall  also  include  a  survey  of  rep- 
resentative sites  at  which  quality  assurance 
and  quality  control  programs  are  operating 
satisfactorily,  and  an  assessment  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  undertake  a 
pilot  program  to  review  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams underway  that  include  one  or  more  of 
the  alternative  concepts  identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  purposes  of  assessing  the 
feasibility  and  benefits  of  their  implementa- 
tion: Provided,  That  the  pilot  program  shall 
include  programs  underway  that  use  inde- 
pendent Inspectors  for  auditing  quality  as- 
surance responsibilities  of  the  licensee  for 
the  construction  of  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants,  as  described  in  paragaph  (5)  of 
subsection  (2).  The  pilot  program  shall  in- 
clude at  least  three  sites  at  which  commer- 
cial nuclear  powerplants  are  under  construc- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  select  at  least 
one  site  at  which  quality  assurance  and 
quality  control  programs  have  operated  sat- 
isfactorily, and  at  least  two  sites  with  reme- 
dial programs  underway  at  which  construc- 
tion. quWity  assurance  and  quality  control 
deficiencies  have  been  identified  in  the  past. 
The  Commission  may  require  any  changes 
in  existing  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  organizations  and  relationships  that 
may  be  necessary  at  the  selected  sites  to  im- 
plement this  pilot  program. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  the  pilot  program  re- 
quired by  this  section.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Including  any  necessary  legislative 
changes,  and  a  description  of  any  adminis- 
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trative  actions  that  the  Commission  has  un- 
dertaken or  intends  to  undertake,  for  im- 
proving quality  assurance  and  quality  con- 
trol performance  in  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  directed 
toward  the  growing  problem  of  inad- 
equate construction  of  nuclear  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  today,  a  prob- 
lem caused  by  poor  quality  assurance/ 
quality  control  programs  on  the  part 
of  the  licensees  and  their  contractors, 
and  by  poor  safety  inspection  on  the 
part  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. The  amendment  attempts  to 
establish  for  the  first  time  procedures 
and  mechanisms  to  correct  this  intol- 
erable state  of  affairs. 

At  this  moment,  it  is  very  possible 
that  nuclear  plants  are  being  built  in 
such  a  way  that  they  present  a  danger 
to  the  public  health  and  safety.  Of 
utmost  concern  to  me  is  that  fact  that 
two  of  them  border  on  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  will  impact 
heavily  on  my  State  if  an  accident 
should  occur. 

Perhaps  the  most  recognized  exam- 
ple is  Diablo  Canyon  in  California.  At 
this  reactor,  sited  near  an  earthquake 
faultline.  blueprints  for  units  one  and 
two  designating  where  supports  should 
be  built  to  withstand  stress  from 
earthquakes  were  switched.  Conse- 
quently, if  you  can  imagine  such  a 
thing,  unit  one  supports  have  been  put 
in  the  wrong  place.  The  NRC  voted  in 
November  to  suspend  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric's  fuel-loading  and  low-power 
operating  license  for  unit  one  until  the 
utility  satisfactorily  completes  an  ex- 
tensive seismic  design  verification  pro- 
gram. The  NRC  also  wants  the  compa- 
ny to  reexamine  its  quality  assurance 
program. 

At  the  Zimmer  facility  in  Moscow, 
Ohio,  the  NRC's  Chicago  regional 
office  failed  to  act  on  reports  raised 
over  1  year  ago,  of  faulty  construction 
practices,  including  charges  of  improp- 
er pipe  welding.  Fortunately,  the  alle- 
gations were  pursued  by  a  concerned 
public  interest  group  and  last  Novem- 
ber both  the  Chairman  of  the  NRC 
and  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor and  Auditor  admitted  that  the 
NRC  had  indeed  been  derelict  in  its 
duties,  relying  too  heavily  on  the  utili- 
ties to  check  the  work  of  their  contrac- 
tors. Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  has 
been  fined  $200,000  for  a  widespread 
breakdown  in  its  quality  assurance 
program.  Among  the  rules  violated 
were  falsification  of  records  supposed 
to  supply  evidence  that  quality  work 
was  done,  and  harassment  and  intimi- 
dation of  quality  control  inspectors  by 
construction  workers. 

Although  significant  construction 
deficiencies  have  not  been  identified, 
the  fact  that  the  lack  of  sufficient 
quality  assurance  could  result  in  seri- 
ous problems  has  prompted  the  NRC 
to  require  the  establishment  of  a  com- 


prehensive quality  confirmation  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  quality  of  plant 
systems  important  to  nuclear  safety. 
Deficiencies  identified  by  these  pro- 
grams will  require  resolution  prior  to 
issuance  of  an  operating  license. 

Zimmer,  I  might  add,  is  Just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ohio  River  from 
Kentucky. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
matter  of  Marble  Hill  at  Madison, 
Ind.,  100  miles  away  from  Zimmer  and 
only  30  miles  from  Louisville,  the  larg- 
est city  in  Kentucky.  For  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  sure  that  con- 
struction work  there  was  being  done 
properly  so  that  the  facility  would  be 
the  safest  possible.  Briefly,  allegations 
were  made  at  Marble  Hill  in  early  1979 
that  concrete  used  in  the  reactor-con- 
tainment building  and  in  an  auxiliary 
building  was  improperly  patched  and 
therefore  substandard.  After  these 
claims  were  verified,  the  licensee  at- 
tempted to  improve  its  construction 
practices,  but  eventually  had  to  shut 
down  its  safety-related  work.  Only 
after  the  insistence  of  myself  and 
others  did  the  NRC  finally  issue  a 
stop-work  injunction  and  initiate  an 
investigation.  Work  was  resumed  earli- 
er this  year  after  al>out  I'/i-years" 
delay,  but  not  until  substantial  im- 
provements were  required  in  the  li- 
censee's quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  programs. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  there  is  a 
clearly  established  pattern  of  fault. 
The  utilities  of  this  country  simply 
must  accept  the  serious  responsibility 
of  building  safe  nuclear  facilities  and 
must  recognize  the  significant  differ- 
ence between  building  a  coal-fired 
plant  and  a  nuclear  powered  genera- 
tor. Neither  they  nor  their  contractors 
can  ignore  the  unique  problem  in- 
volved. Shortcuts  cannot  be  taken; 
mistakes  must  be  thoroughly  correct- 
ed, not  covered  up.  Management  and 
workers  on  the  site  must  realize  that 
quality  assurance/quality  control  pro- 
grams are  not  established  to  harass 
them  and  impede  their  work.  Finally, 
the  NRC  must  inspect  more  closely 
the  construction  of  nuclear  plants. 
They  must,  in  fact,  be  relentless  in 
their  oversight  duties. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  takes 
a  stride  toward  the  goal  of  safe  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplant  construc- 
tion. First,  it  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  accelerate  its  resident  inspector  pro- 
gram so  as  to  assure  by  the  end  of 
1982  the  assignment  of  at  least  one 
resident  inspector  at  each  site  at 
which  a  plant  is  under  construction 
and  more  than  15  percent  complete. 

Second,  it  directs  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  ways  to  improve 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control 
programs.  In  doing  so.  the  NRC  shall 
solicit  the  comments  of  the  public,  in- 
dustry and  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
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Reactor  Safeguards.  The  study  is  to 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  con- 
cepts of.  first,  adopting  narrower  defi- 
nitions of  principal  architectural  and 
engineering  criteria  that  would  serve 
as  a  basis  for  QA/QC.  inspection  and 
enforcement  actions:  second,  requiring 
as  a  condition  for  the  issuance  of  con- 
struction permits  that  the  licensee 
demonstrate  its  capability  to 
independently  perform  all  QA/QC  re- 
sponsibilities: third,  encouraging  more 
effective  inspections  or  audits  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  facilities  by  independ- 
ent industry  and  Institutional  organi- 
zations: fourth,  reexaming  the  hTRC's 
own  organization  and  method  for  qual- 
ity assurance  development,  review  and 
inspection,  with  the  objective  of  deriv- 
ing improvements  in  the  agency's  pro- 
grams: and  fifth,  requiring  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  issuance  of  a  construction 
permit,  that  the  licensee  contract  or 
make  other  arrangements  with  an  in- 
dependent inspector  for  auditing  qual- 
ity assurance  responsibilities  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  quality  assurance 
performance. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  Commission 
is  directed  to  undertake  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  assessing  the  feasibility  and 
benefits  of  implementing  one  or  more 
of  the  above-mentioned  concepts,  pro- 
viding that  the  pilot  program  shall  in- 
clude the  use  of  independent,  third 
party  inspectors  for  auditing  quality 
assurance  responsibilities  of  the  licens- 
ee. The  pilot  program  shall  include  at 
least  three  sites  at  which  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants  are  under  con- 
struction. One  must  be  a  site  at  which 
QA/QC  programs  have  operated  satis- 
factorily and  two  must  be  sites  at 
which  significant  construction  and 
QA/QC  deficiencies  have  been  identi- 
fied in  the  past. 

No  later  than  18  months  after  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  Commission^ 
is  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  the  study  and  the 
pilot  program.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  including  any  necessary 
legislative  changes,  suid  a  description 
of  any  administrative  changes  that  the 
Commission  has  undertaken  or  in- 
tends to  undertake,  for  improving 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control 
performance  in  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

In  addition  to  tightening  QA/QC 
programs  and  upgrading  the  safety 
oversight  role  of  the  NRC,  a  direction 
in  which.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  the 
agency  is  already  moving,  this  amend- 
ment emphasizes  a  dimension  I  have 
long  advocated— the  participation  of 
third  parties.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
my  efforts  were  successful  in  having 
independent  engineers  placed  at 
Marble  Hill  to  insure  that  previously 
unnoticed  flawed  concrete  was  proper- 
ly repaired. 

Increased  inspections  by  independ- 
ent industry  and  institutional  organi- 


zations, and  the  use  of  independent  in- 
spectors for  auditing  all  QA/QC  verifi- 
cation responsibilities  not  only  offer  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  by  pro- 
viding a  third  layer  of  safety  monitor- 
ing, they  also  perform  another  func- 
tion—that of  bolstering  the  public's 
confidence  in  nuclear  energy.  Prob- 
lems such  as  those  that  have  occurred 
at  Diablo  Canyon,  Zimmer,  and 
Marble  Hill  have  further  eroded  what- 
ever trust  in  nuclear  industry  and  its 
regulators  the  public  had  left  after 
Three  Mile  Island.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  nuclear  energy  in  this  country  it 
must  be  safe— safely  constructed, 
safely  operated,  and  its  waste  must  be 
safely  disposed.  Nothing  less  is  accept- 
able. It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
public  health  and  welfare  be  protected 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  managers  of  the  bill.  It  has 
been  drafted  in  consultation  with  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
Since  the  House  has  already  held 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  inadequate 
safety  procedures  at  nuclear  power- 
plant  construction  sites,  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  retained  in 
conference.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  of  February  28,  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

NucLHAR  Plants  Radiate  Concekn  Around 

State 

(By  Carol  Marie  Cropper) 

Mentor— An  Ohio  utility  begins  on 
Monday  what  could  be  the  final  step  before 
it  activates  a  long-delayed.  $1.25  billion  nu 
clear  plant  on  Kentucky's  northern  border. 

But  the  probable  completion  this  year  of 
the  first  of  five  nuclear  plants  near  Ken- 
tucky coincides  with  the  virtual  halt  to  the 
once-rapid  expansion  of  America's  nuclear 
power  industry. 

Members  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission will  be  In  Cincinnati  on  Monday  to 
begin  the  final  public  hearings  on  whether 
the  William  H.  Zimmer  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion should  be  granted  a  license  to  begin  op- 
eration. 

If  the  NRCs  answer  is  "yes, "  the  Zimmer 
station,  which  looms  across  the  Ohio  River 
from  this  Campbell  County  town,  could 
begin  turning  steam  heated  by  a  nuclear  re- 
action into  electricity  as  early  as  this 
summer.  And  thousands  of  Kentuckians  will 
for  the  first  time  be  close  enough  to  a  nucle- 
ar power  plant  that  they  may  have  to  be 
evacuated  in  case  of  a  nuclear  accident.  Util- 
ity spokesmen,  however,  say  such  an  acci- 
dent is  highly  unlikely. 

Residents  of  parts  of  three  Northern  Ken- 
tucky counties— Campbell.  Pendleton,  and 
Bracken— will  be  within  10  miles  of  Zimmer. 
the  area  that  would  face  evacuation  in  case 
of  a  serious  nuclear  accident. 

Part  of  northern  Payette  County  and 
most  of  the  counties  northeast  of  Licxington 
are  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  plant,  a 
zone  where  officials  say  food  could  be  con- 
taminated during  a  leak  at  Zimmer. 


NRC  estimates  Zimmer  could  be  licensed 
to  begin  low-level  operations  this  summer, 
when  it  would  become  one  of  the  few  recent 
additions  to  the  nation's  li&t  of  operating 
nuclear  generating  plants. 

Piftysix  nuclear  power  plant  projects 
were  canceled  between  fiscal  1975  and  the 
end  of  1981.  according  to  the  NRC.  Soaring 
building  costs  combined  with  lower-than-ex- 
pecled  electricity  demands  caused  many 
utilities  to  reconsider  plans  to  join  the  nu- 
clear power  t>oom  of  the  1960s,  an  NRC 
spokesman  said. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  Zimmer 
could  be  joined  by  as  many  as  four  other 
plants  within  50  miles  of  Kentucky  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Although  Kentucky  won't  have  any  nucle- 
ar power  plants,  state  Disaster  and  Emer- 
gency Services  has  made  plans  for  dealing 
with  potential  problems  at  the  five  nearby 
plants: 

Zimmer.  near  Moscow.  Ohio,  which  will  l)e 
operated  by  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Marble  Hill,  near  Madison.  Ind..  and 
across  the  Ohio  River  from  Trimble  County, 
a  $4.3  billion  two-unit  electricity  producer. 
The  first  unit  is  expected  to  open  in  1986. 
with  the  second  unit  arriving  in  1987. 

Parts  of  Trimble  and  Oldham  counties 
will  be  in  the  plant's  10-mile  evacuation 
area.  Almost  1  million  Kentuckians.  includ- 
ing Liouisville  and  Prankfort  residents,  will 
be  in  the  50-mile  zone. 

Phipps  Bend,  north  of  Knoxville  on  the 
Tennessee-Virginia  border.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  said  it  spent  $981  million 
on  the  planned  two  units  before  deciding 
last  August  to  halt  construction  t>ecause  of 
lower-than-expected  growth  in  customer 
demand  for  electricity.  If  the  plant  is  ever 
completed,  parts  of  seven  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky counties— Harlan.  Letcher.  Knott, 
Pike.  Perry,  Leslie  and  Bell— will  be  in  the 
50-mlle  zone. 

Hartsvllle,  about  SO  miles  northeast  of 
Nashville,  near  HarUville.  Tenn.  In  1979, 
TVA  deferred  two  of  the  four  units,  and  the 
utility's  directors  are  expected  to  decide  at 
their  March  4  meeting  whether  to  defer  the 
other  two  units.  Part  or  all  of  nine  Bowling 
Green-area  counties— Warren.  Logan.  Simp- 
son. Allen.  Barren.  Edmonson.  Metcalfe, 
Monroe,  and  Cumberland— would  be  in  the 
plant's  50-mile  zone. 

Clinch  River,  a  government-industry  ex- 
periment planned  near  Oak  Ridge.  'Tenn. 
This  new  kind  of  nuclear  power  generator— 
a  breeder  reactor— was  put  on  hold  under 
the  Carter  administration,  but  President 
Reagan  supports  the  $3.2  billion  venture.  If 
built,  the  plan  would  produce  electricity  at 
the  same  time  It  makes  plutonium  239. 
which  would  be  fuel  to  produce  more  elec- 
tricity. The  target  opening  date  is  Septem- 
ber 1988.  Parts  of  five  Kentucky  counties- 
Wayne.  McCreary.  Bell.  Whitley  and 
Knox— would  be  in  the  50-mile  radius. 

Kentucky  officially  said  "no"  to  nuclear 
power  during  former  Gov,  Julian  Carroll's 
administration.  Thomas  E.  Little.  DES  di- 
rector of  operatiorvs.  said  Carroll  made  it 
clear  that  nuclear  plants  were  not  wanted  in 
Kentucky. 

The  no-nukes  policy  has  continued  under 
the  Brown  administration,  he  said,  but  the 
state  has  t>een  powerless  to  stop  construc- 
tion of  the  two  plants  on  its  border  and  the 
other  three  plants  nearby. 

Kentucky  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevent 
the  NRC  from  issuing  a  construction  permit 
at  Marble  Hill,  but  the  state's  position 
seemed  related  more  to  the  plight  of  Ken- 
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tucky   coal    than    to    concerns   about    the 
safety  of  Kentuckians. 

John  U.  Bott  Jr..  nuclear  regulation  and 
affairs  manager  for  Public  Service  Indiana, 
which  is  building  the  plant,  said,  "Their 
(Kentucky  officials')  contention  was  that  we 
should  use  low-cost  Kentucky  coal." 

Little  added,  "Let's  face  it.  Nuclear  plants 
don't  bum  coal." 

The  most  visible  evidence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  nuclear  age  in  the  Ohio  Valley  is  the 
Zimmer  stations  479-foot  water  tower, 
which  can  be  seen  for  miles  along  the  Ken- 
tucky banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Reed  Shaw,  70.  of  Mentor,  whose  home- 
town is  in  the  plants  shadow,  said  he  thinks 
he  and  his  neighbors  could  not  escape  fast 
enough  if  there  was  a  radiation  leak. 

Even  if  a  leak  never  comes,  Shaw  said. 
Mentor  residents  already  have  lost.  His  64- 
acre  farm  used  to  be  worth  $100,000,  he 
said.  "Now,  I  can't  get  $50,000  for  it. " 

About  70  miles  to  the  west  in  Trimble 
County— Bedford,  the  county  seat  and  home 
to  800  people— is  just  eight  miles  from 
Marble  Hill. 

Jack  Greenwood,  editor  of  the  Trimble 
Banner  E>emocrat.  said  narrow  roads  would 
make  evacuation  impossible. 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  for  the  people  of 
Trimble  County  or  Kentucky  to  safeguard 
themselves  from  something  that's  bad  that's 
going  to  benefit  some  other  state,"  he  said. 
Not  everyone  in  Bedford  complains.  L.  E. 
Smith,  who  works  at  the  local  Chevron  sU- 
tion,  said  the  plant  is  providing  jobs  for 
local  citizens  and  there's  "nothing  you  can 
do  about  it  no  way." 

Gen.  Wilbur  Buntin  Jr..  executive  director 
of  the  state  DES.  said  his  staff  has  prepared 
evacuation  plans  for  Kentuckians  living 
near  Zimmer  and  will  develop  similar  plans 
for  any  other  nuclear  plant  built  within  50 
miles  of  the  state  line. 

Thick  books  describe  the  state's  plans  to 
evacuate  the  29.000  people  living  in  Zim- 
mer's  10-mlle  zone  to  nearby  Mason,  Harri- 
son, Grant  and  Boone  counties. 

Four  rooms  at  the  DES  office  building  in 
Prankfort  are  equipped  with  phones  to 
Zimmer,  maps  and  a  computer  terminal 
printing  out  information  such  as  the  wind 
directions  at  Zimmer  and  the  rate  of  radi- 
ation release.  (If  a  dangerous  radiation  leak 
occurred,  it  probably  would  be  a  release  into 
the  air.  DES  officials  say.) 

But  DES  officials  said  the  publics  percep- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  energy  are  ex- 
aggerated. 

"I  think  a  misconception  that  really 
causes  the  public  a  lot  of  problems  is  that  a 
nuclear  power  plant  is  going  to  blow  up  and 
you're  going  to  have  to  run  for  your  life," 
Little  said.  "That  is  almost  Inconceivable. " 

Even  if  radiation  leaked  into  the  atmos- 
phere, DES  officials  said,  there  would 
almost  certainly  be  time  to  evacuate  people 
before  they  were  contaminated  by  radioac- 
tive material. 

"Radiation  is  just  not  as  scary  as  a  lot  of 
people  would  have  you  believe. "  Little  said. 
The    officials    at    Marble    Hill    and    at 
Zimmer  agreed. 

Jeff  Godsey,  a  28-year-old  staff  engineer 
at  Zimmer,  pointed  to  yard  after  yard  of 
buttons  and  warning  lights  in  the  control 
room  and  explained  how  the  system  is  de- 
signed to  detect  and  automatically  begin 
correcting  anything  from  a  change  in  water 
pressure  in  the  nuclear  reactor  to  an  in- 
crease in  radiation  levels  leaving  the  plant's 
vents. 

There  is  a  provision  for  manual  override 
and  there  are  numerous  combinations  of 
buttons  to  push. 


But  the  most  interesting  buttons  are  four 
red  ones,  two  sitting  on  either  side  of  the 
main  reactor  panel.  Those  buttons  are  a 
kind  of  emergency  provision.  If  pushed, 
they  shut  down  the  reactor. 

Godsey  described  how  the  pellets  of  radio- 
active uranium  would  l>e  housed  in  metal 
rods,  bundled  inside  a  steel  reactor  vessel, 
how  «ll  that  would  be  contained  in  one  con- 
crete enclosure  that  is  housed  inside  the  re- 
inforced concrete  reactor  building. 

At  Marble  Hill,  the  reactor  building  sits 
on  10  to  12  feet  of  concrete  that  was  poured 
on  top  of  a  solid  rock  foundation,  said  Brad 
Bishop,  media  services  supervisor  for  Public 
Service  Indiana.  The  silo-shaped  building 
that  sits  on  that  foundation  and  will  house 
the  nuclear  reactor  is  built  of  steel  with  a  4- 
foot-thick  concrete  wall  outside  and  two  in- 
terior walls  that  add  another  10-12  feet  of 
reinforced  concrete  around  the  reactor,  he 
said. 

These  buildings  are  designed  to  withstand 
earthquakes  and  tornadoes,  plant  officials 
said.  They  must  be  strong  enough  to  survive 
the  crash  of  a  commercial  jetliner,  accord- 
ing to  the  NRC. 

The  safety  features  built  into  the  two 
plants  are  obviously  massive,  expensive  and 
intricate. 

But  nuclear  power  opponents  and  some  of 
the  Kentucky  residents  who  will  live  near 
the  plants  point  to  problems  at  Three  Mile 
Island  and  other,  nuclear-power  plants  as 
proof  that  the  safeguards  can  fail. 

"They  got  a  nasty  surprise  at  Three  Mile 
Island. "  said  Henry  W.  Kendall,  a  physics 
professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientist,  a  group  op- 
posed to  nuclear  power.  "Things  that  they 
thought  were  impossible  were  happening." 

Past  nuclear  power  plant  accidents  have 
not  been  caused  by  such  dramatic  events  as 
earthquakes  or  bomb  explosions  but  by 
breakdowns  Inside  the  plant  that  allowed 
radioactive  steam  or  water  to  escape  from 
the  maze  of  pipes  that  circulate  in  the  reac- 
tor building. 

Nuclear  power  advocates  argue  that  after 
25  years  of  nuclear  power  plant  operations, 
there  has  yet  to  be  an  accident  that  resulted 
in  a  single  death. 

Robert  Gray,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Save  the  Valley,  Inc..  a  group 
made  up  primarily  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
residents  that  has  opposed  Marble  Hill, 
argued  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time. 

"There  is  a  major  nuclear  accident  out 
there.  It's  statistically  very  likely.  ...  We 
will  see  dead  bodies. " 

Kendall  argues  against  the  assertion  that 
radiation  from  a  nuclear  power  plant  is  not 
that  dangerous.  If  the  ultimate  nuclear 
power  disaster— a  meltdown— occurred,  Ken- 
tucky's 10-mlle  evacuation  zone  will  not  be 
enough,  he  said. 

"In  a  major  nuclear  accident,  every  child 
that  was  within  50  miles  downwind  would  be 
likely  to  develop  thyroid  cancer.  .  .  .  The 
radiation  effects  extend  downwind  300  to 
400  miles  from  the  plant  ...  to  the  extent 
where  It  would  raise  the  incidence  of  cancer 
and  birth  defects. " 

Opponents  also  say  Marble  Hill  and 
Zimmer  may  be  especially  accident-prone. 

Both  plants  have  been  heavily  criticized 
during  their  construction. 

Construction  of  safety-related  areas  of  the 
Marble  Hill  plant  halted  from  August  1979 
until  April  1981  while  the  NRC  investigated 
complaints  of  defective  concrete  construc- 
tion at  the  plant.  The  NRC  eventually  de- 
cided there  were  no  significant  defects,  but 


Marble  Hill  had  to  upgrade  its  quality  con- 
trol. 

"We  didn't  have  enough  properly  quali- 
fied people  with  sufficient  nuclear  construc- 
tion experience  to  make  sure  the  project 
was  going  along  properly. "  Bott  said. 

Construction  problems  at  Zimmer  also 
have  made  headlines.  The  NRC  admitted 
last  year  that  an  earlier  investigation  into 
such  charges  by  its  own  agency  was  faulty. 
The  NRC  fined  CG&E  $200,000  in  Novem- 
ber 1981  for  failures  in  the  quality  assur- 
ance program  at  the  plant.  Last  Wednesday, 
CG4cE  agreed  to  pay  rather  than  appeal. 

"We  do  agree  that  deficiencies  existed  in 
implementing  our  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram, and  in  exercising  sufficient  surveil- 
lance over  our  construction  contractor,  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co.,  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  fully  corrected  these  deficiencies," 
CG&E  President  William  Dickhoner  said. 

An  NRC  report  released  in  1981  rated 
both  Zimmer  and  Marble  Hill  construction 
below  average,  but  officials  at  both  plants 
argued  that  those  ratings  were  based  on 
problems  that  have  since  been  corrected. 

Mary  and  Don  Reder  are  two  former 
schoolteachers  who  now  spend  their  time 
representing  Mentor  in  its  fight  against 
Zimmer.  They  will  resume  their  battle 
Monday,  when  the  hearings  start  again. 

They  will  argue,  as  they  have  argued 
before,  that  the  proposed  evacuation  plans 
to  get  Kentucky  schoolchildren  and  farmers 
out  of  the  Zimmer  area  will  not  work. 

For  people  like  the  Reders.  Buntin  of  the 
DES  said,  there  is  a  solution. 

"If  I  lived  in  that  area  and  I  was  as  much 
afraid  of  what's  going  on  as.  for  instance, 
the  Reders  appear  to  be.  then  I'd  simply 
move." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  and  support  this 
amendment  and  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 
Indeed,  over  the  past  several  months, 
the  Commission  has  identified  a 
number  of  quality  assurance  and  qual- 
ity control  problems  at  several  nuclear 
powerplant  construction  sites.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  provides  an 
important  step  toward  addressing 
these  problems  by  strengthening 
NRCs  resident  inspector  program  and 
by  exploring  a  number  of  alternatives 
to  improve  quality  assurance  perform- 
ance. 

First,  the  amendment  requires  that 
NRC  have  a  least  one  resident  inspec- 
tor at  each  nuclear  powerplant  con- 
struction site  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Second,  the  amendment  requires  a 
study  of  existing  programs  and  alter- 
nate concepts  for  improving  quality 
assurance  and  quality  control  perform- 
ance in  the  construction  of  nuclear 
powerplants.  Five  such  alternate  con- 
cepts are  specified  in  the  amendment. 
Third,  the  amendment  calls  for  a 
pilot  program  consisting  of  programs 
now  underway  to  gain  actual  experi- 
ence with  one  or  more  of  these  con- 
cepts at  at  least  three  construction 
sites. 

The  concepts  that  are  required  to  be 
studied  under  the  amendment  include 
the  development  of  a  more  precise  ap- 
proach to  defining  criteria  for  plant 
construction,  similar  to  the  technical 
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specifications  that  are  now  developed 
for  plant  operation;  and  the  require- 
ment that  a  licensee  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  independently  perform  qual- 
ity assurance  and  quality  control  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  plant.  Under  the 
latter  concept,  the  Commission  would 
determine  the  point  at  which  a  licens- 
ee would  be  required  to  demonstrate 
this  capability,  and  the  means  by 
which  this  capability  would  be  demon- 
strated. One  such  means,  for  example, 
that  would  fit  this  concept  is  owner 
certification  by  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  which  can 
now  be  granted  after  the  plant  is  15 
percent  completed. 

A  third  concept  to  l>e  studied  is  the 
more  effective  use  of  inspections  and 
audits  by  independent  industry  and  in- 
stitutional organizations.  Such  organi- 
zations might  include  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  Institute  for  Nucle- 
ar Power  Operations.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  the  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Power  Operations  has  recently  begun 
a  program  that  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  criteria  for  evaluating  nu- 
clear powerplant  construction  quality 
assurance  and  quality  control,  and  for 
audits  to  verify  compliance  with  these 
criteria. 

This  industrywide  program  is  a 
promising  step  toward  improving  qual- 
ity control  and  quality  assurance  in 
the  construction  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  and  may  well  be  the  best 
option  for  bringing  much  needed  im- 
provement to  this  area.  1  believe  the 
industry  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
initiative,  and  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion should  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  concept  in  developing  its  require- 
ments and  recommendations  in  the 
area  of  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  study  of  the  concepts  of  im- 
proving the  Commission's  organization 
for  quality  assurance  review,  develop- 
ment, and  inspection,  and  of  requiring 
the  use  of  independent,  third-party  in- 
spectors for  auditing  and  verifying 
quality  assurance  performance.  Pro- 
grams now  underway  at  several  sites 
that  involve  the  use  of  third-party  in- 
spectors for  auditing  quality  assurance 
performance  would  be  included  as  part 
of  the  pilot  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide one  clarification  on  the  selection 
of  sites  to  be  used  for  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  requires  that 
at  least  one  must  be  a  site  at  which 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control 
programs  have  operated  satisfactorily, 
and  at  least  two  must  be  sites  at  which 
construction,  quality  assurance,  and 
quality  control  deficiencies  have  been 
identified  in  the  past.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  requirement  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide information  on  a  range  of  sites, 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  past  qual- 


ity assurance  performance,  corrective 
measures  that  have  been  undertaken 
where  deficiencies  have  been  found, 
and  the  effectiveness  and  appropriate- 
ness of  ongoing  programs  for  third- 
party  auditing,  and  other  alternate 
concepts,  at  these  sites. 

This  requirement  is  not  intended  to 
characterize  sites  as  good  or  bad  in 
terms  of  their  present  quality  assur- 
ance programs.  Thus,  mere  selection 
for  the  pilot  program  in  either  catego- 
ry should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  in- 
dication that  a  site  has  an  acceptable 
or  unacceptable  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  I  believe  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  amendment  be  imple- 
mented so  as  to  avoid  delays  or  disrup- 
tions in  plant  construction,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  the  pilot  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  an  appropriate  step  toward 
correcting  the  types  of  quality  assur- 
ance problems  that  we  have  seen  in 
recent  months,  and  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  fine  work  on 
this  amendment.  I  believe  that  he  has 
made  a  most  valuable  and  thoughtful 
contribution  with  the  amendment,  and 
he  has  been  most  cooperative  and 
helpful  on  the  issue  as  has  his  staff. 

I  have  no  further  comments  with 
regard  to  the  amendment.  I  certainly 
endorse  its  approval. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Ford  which 
would  strengthen  the  quality  assur- 
ance and  quality  control  programs  at 
nuclear  powerplants  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  Ford  amendment  mandates 
that,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  at 
least  one  resident  inspector  be  as- 
signed to  each  site  at  which  a  commer- 
cial nuclear  powerplant  is  under  con- 
struction and  where  construction  is 
more  than  15  percent  complete. 

The  amendment  also  requires  the 
NRC  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  alternate  concepts  and  exist- 
ing programs  for  improving  quality  as- 
surance and  quality  control  perform- 
ance in  the  construction  of  commercial 
powerplants. 

Two  of  the  alternate  concepts  which 
the  NRC  would  be  required  to  study 
are,  one,  obtaining  more  effective  eval- 
uations, inspections,  or  audits  of  pow- 
erplant construction  by  independent 
organizations;  and  two,  requiring,  as  a 
condition  of  the  issuance  of  construc- 
tion permits,  that  the  licensee  con- 
tract or  make  other  arrangements 
with  an  independent  inspector  to 
verify  quality  assurance  performance. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
for  the  establishment  by  the  NRC  of  a 
quality  assurance  pilot  program  for  at 
least  three  sites.  The  pilot  program 
must  include  the  alternate  concepts 
under    study.    It    must    also    include 


projects  underway  that  use  independ- 
ent inspectors  for  auditing  the  quality 
assurance  responsibilities  of  the  utili- 
ty. 

The  amendment  is  a  forceful  re- 
sponse to  the  continuing  disclosures  of 
design  errors  and  construction  mis- 
haps at  plant  construction  sites 
around  the  country.  As  NRC  Chair- 
man Palladino  stated  in  a  speech 
before  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum: 

Some  utilities  fall  short  of  protecting 
their  own  best  interests  and  meeting  the 
high  standards  expected  for  nuclear  power. 
Their  deficiences  in  quality  assurance  are 
inexcusable.  There  have  been  lapses  of 
many  kinds— in  design  analyses,  resulting  in 
built-in  design  errors:  in  poor  construction 
practices:  in  falsified  documents:  in  harrass- 
ment  of  quality  control  personnel:  and  inad- 
equate training  of  reactor  operators. 

The  example  of  a  lapse  in  quality  as- 
surance and  quality  control  most  often 
referred  to  is  the  discovery  in  Novem- 
ber 1981  of  numerous  errors  in  the 
design  and  calculations  for  the  Diablo 
Canyon  project.  But  there  have  been 
others,  as  well,  less  publicized  but 
equally  important. 

In  late  November  1981.  the  NRC 
proposed  a  fine  of  $200,000  against  the 
Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  for 
sloppy  quality  assurance  during  con- 
struction of  its  $1.25  billion  Zimmer 
plant.  In  announcing  the  fine.  James 
Keppler,  NRC  regional  administrator, 
stated.  "I  can't  tell  you  there  aren't 
other  Zimmers  out  there.  " 

In  January  1982.  the  NRC  proposed 
a  fine  of  $500,000  against  Boston 
Edison  for  alleged  safety  violations  at 
its  Pilgrim  nuclear  powerplant.  The 
NRC  staff  reported  the  alleged  viola- 
tions reflected  "a  lack  of  management 
review  and  attention  that  is  manifest- 
ed by  such  problems  in  design,  mainte- 
nance, and  operating  practices. " 
Boston  Edison  was  accused  of  failing 
for  2^  years  to  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards on  a  system  which  is  designed  to 
remove  explosive  hydrogen  gas  from 
the  reactor  building  in  the  case  of  an 
accident. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  utilities, 
as  Chairman  Palladino  stated,  to  meet 
the  high  quality  assurance  standards 
required  of  them.  It  pays  to  meet 
these  standards  because  it  costs  if  they 
are  not  met.  But  there  is  an  inherent 
conflict  of  interest  in  this  area  that 
one  cannot  ignore.  That  is  the  conflict 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  utility 
building  the  plant  is  also  responsible 
for  the  plant's  quality  assurance.  Cut- 
ting comers  to  save  money  on  con- 
struction can  often  mean  cutting  cor- 
ners on  safety  regulations. 

The  Ford  amendment  attempts  to 
minimize  this  conflict  of  interest  by 
upgrading  and  increasing  NRC  efforts 
in  this  critical  area.  The  amendment 
provides  a  meaningful  alternative  to 
the  string  of  disclosures  and  the  string 
of  fines. 
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The  amendment  also  provides  qual- 
ity assurance  before  the  fact,  in  effect 
before  the  utility  has  spent  a  prodi- 
gious amount  to  build  the  plant.  In 
the  process,  it  may  save  the  utilities  a 
lot  of  headaches,  expensive  delays  in 
construction  time,  and  costly  fines. 
More  importantly,  it  will  place  safety 
before  development,  and  thereby 
better  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  for  proposing  such  a  con- 
structive amendment  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  authorization 
bill.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  this  prudent  step. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  nuclear  power  industry  is  the  in- 
creasing lack  of  public  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power.  For  years 
we  were  told  that  no  accidents  were 
possible— until  accidents  started  occur- 
ring. Regulators  told  us  their  guide- 
lines were  foolproof— until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  major  errors  had  oc- 
curred. I  believe  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Ford  could  help  both 
prevent  mistakes  and  assure  the  public 
that  quality  control  will  be  required. 
Under  such  a  program,  the  utility 
building  a  nuclear  plant,  the  NRC. 
which  must  license  and  regulate  nucle- 
ar powerplants,  and  the  public  paying 
for  and  living  next  door  to  the  plant 
can  see  if  it  meets  all  quality  require- 
ments. 

In  my  State  of  Michigan  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  mistrust  con- 
cerning the  quality  control  of  a  nucle- 
ar plants.  Those  building  plants  have 
assured  us  that  they  will  be  safe.  What 
better  way  to  verify  quality  control 
than  to  have  such  a  plant  participate 
in  a  new  system  of  independent  inspec- 
tors?* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
mover  and  manager  of  the  bill  yield 
back  their  time? 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
time  I  think  under  the  time  agreement 
of  my  own  on  the  bill  or  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  use  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  on  the  Ford  amendment.  There  is 
a  time  agreement  on  the  Ford  amend- 
ment which  is  now  being  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  me  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  time  agree- 
ment, the  time  for  the  Ford  amend- 
ment is  actually  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Colorado  might  need  of  my  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  and 
strongly  support  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  will  begin  the 
much-needed  task  of  upgrading  the 
quality  control  and  quality  assurance 
programs  at  nuclear  powerplants 
under  construction.  I  agree  with  him 
on  the  importance  of  this  effort.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  aline  myself  very  strongly  with  it 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Construction  deficiencies,  and  inad- 
equacies in  licensees'  quality  assur- 
ance/quality control  programs,  have 
long  plagued  the  U.S.  commercial  nu- 
clear power  program.  The  recent  dis- 
closure of  serious  construction  errors 
at  the  Diablo  Canyon  powerplant,  and 
the  $200,000  fine  levied  by  NRC 
against  Cincinnati  Gas  <&  Electric  for 
having  an  inadequate  QA/QC  program 
at  its  Zimmer  powerplant,  indicate 
these  problems  have  not  disappeared 
and,  in  fact,  may  have  gotten  worse. 

NRC  Chairman  Palladino  strongly 
criticized  the  nuclear  industry  for  con- 
struction deficiencies  and  inadequacies 
in  its  QA/QC  programs.  He  said: 

Public  health  and  safety  considerations  as 
well  as  economic  imperatives  dictate  use  of 
the  highest  professional  standards  in  build- 
ing and  operating  a  nuclear  plant.  When 
construction  or  operation  falls  below  the 
highest  standards,  the  entire  industry  is 
hurt  •  •  •  A  number  of  deficiencies  at  some 
plants  have  come  to  my  attention  which 
show  a  surprising  lack  of  professionalism  in 
the  construction  and  preparation  for  oper- 
ation of  nuclear  facilities.  The  responsibility 
for  such  deficiencies  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  management  •  *  *  If  the  nucle- 
ar industry  does  not  do  its  part,  no  amount 
of  regulatory  reform  will  save  it  from  the 
consequences  of  its  own  failures  to  achieve 
the  quality  of  construction  and  plant  oper- 
ations it  must  have  for  its  own  well-being 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  it  serves. 
Based  on  quality  assurance  failures  that 
have  recently  come  to  light.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  all  of  the  industry  has  been 
doing  its  part. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  profession- 
alism in  some  cases,  noted  by  Chair- 
man Palladino,  the  quality  control  ef- 
forts by  utilities  also  will  suffer  from  a 
flawed  regulatory  philosophy:  An  in- 
herent conflict  of  interest  arises  be- 
cause the  utility  constructing  the  pow- 
erplant. which  naturally  seeks  to  mini- 
mize construction  costs,  also  has  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  and  control- 
ling the  quality  of  construction— ef- 
forts that  could  increase  the  total  cost 
of  the  project. 

I  support  the  Ford  amendment  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  minimize  the  inher- 
ent conflict  of  interest  that  results 
when  the  utility  building  the  power- 
plant  bears  responsibility  for  assuring 


the  quality  of  construction.  In  particu- 
lar, the  amendment  directs  the  NRC 
to  study  alternate  concepts  for  im- 
proving quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  in  the  construction  of  power- 
plants.  The  study  must  specifically 
consider  requiring,  as  a  condition  for 
construction  permits,  that  the  utility 
contract  with  an  independent,  third- 
party  inspector  for  quality  control  ver- 
ification. 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  Ford 
amendment  would  establish  a  pilot 
program  for  at  least  three  sites  where 
powerplants  are  under  construction  to 
assess  the  benefits  of  using  independ- 
ent third-party  inspectors  to  perform 
the  utility's  quality  assurance  and 
quality  control  verification  responsibil- 
ities. "The  assessment  under  this  pilot 
program  is  one  that  the  Congress 
should  have  required  the  NRC  to 
make  long  ago.  I  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  distingushed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  encouraging  the  Senate  to  ad- 
dress this  weakness  in  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  program.  I  urge 
the  acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  for  their  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

No  two  Senators  and  their  staff 
could  work  any  closer  with  us  and  our 
staff.  I  think  we  have  an  outstanding 
amendment  here  that  heads  us  in  the 
right  direction  as  it  relates  to  the 
safety  of  our  nuclear  generating  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  back 
his  time  sis  well? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yes.  I 
do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  839)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  Which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Pi*esident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  very  limited  time  remain- 
ing on  the  bill. 

May  I  have  a  review  of  that,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  of  the  bill  has  5  minutes  and 
42  seconds  remaining  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  How  much  time  does 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  have  re- 
maining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
parently is  some  desire  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  Senators  to  speak  under 
time  on  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  first  requested  time,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  time  to  him.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
could  tell  me  how  much  time  he  is  re- 
questing? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  About  5  minutes.  I 
would  say;  3  minutes  might  do  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Colora- 
do for  yielding  me  the  5  minutes. 

I  thank  him  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  for  their  efforts  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  significant 
provisions  in  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  that  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly.  I  believe  that  these  provi- 
sions will  have  a  positive  imp{u;t  in 
terms  of  enhancing  safety,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  result  in  real  im- 
provement, in  regulatory  efficiency  in 
the  nuclear  powerplant  licensing  proc- 
ess. 

First,  the  bill  designates  funding  for 
several  NRC  safety  programs.  These 
Include  reactor  safety  research  work 
on  fast  breeder  reactors,  including  sup- 
port for  the  licensing  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor;  safety  research 
and  licensing  review  work  on  high- 
temperature,  gas-cooled  reactors;  and 
research  work  related  to  the  loss-of- 
fluid  test  facility.  This  facility,  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  President,  has  provided 
extremely  useful  information  to  the 
Commission,  the  nuclear  industry,  and 
the  public  on  the  validity  of  the  NRC's 
requirements  for  nuclear  reactor 
emergency  core  cooling  systems,  and 
the  bill  would  permit  this  valuable 
work  to  go  forward  over  the  next  2 
years. 

Second,  the  bill  grants  to  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  issue  interim 
operating  licenses  for  new  nuclear 
powerplants  through  1983.  I  believe 
this  provision  is  particularly  essential 
to  insure  that  there  will  not  be  unnec- 
essary delays  in  the  operation  of  new 
plants  that  are  unrelated  to  significant 
safety  issues.  Even  though  there  has 
been  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
projected  delays  for  these  plants,  the 
potential  for  costly  and  unnecessary 
delays  remains  a  possibility  until  the 
present  licensing  backlog  is  removed. 
The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, eliminates  this  potential  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  that  assures  the  con- 


tinued protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

Third,  the  bill  would  remove  a  re- 
quirement for  advance  hearings  on 
certain  power  reactor  license  amend- 
ments that  could  serve  as  a  source  of 
costly  delay  and  disruption  of  plant 
operation.  This  provision  allows  those 
license  amendments  that  the  Commis- 
sion determines  do  not  involve  signifi- 
cant safety  issues  to  be  put  into  effect 
before  any  requested  hearing  is  held. 
Again,  this  provision,  while  preserving 
the  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  assures 
that  plant  operations  will  not  be  dis- 
rupted in  those  cases  where  there  is  no 
serious  safety  question  involved.^ 

I  believe  that  these  budgetary  and 
reform  measures  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear 
regulatory  process  in  this  country,  and 
I  strongly  support  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

THREE  MILE  ISLAND 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  I  believe  that  a  sut)stantial 
analysis  is  required  of  the  pending 
problems  of  Three  Mile  Island  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as 
they  relate  to  the  broader  national  as- 
pects of  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy. 

The  incident  at  TMI  on  March  29, 
1979.  has  adversely  affected  Pennsyl- 
vania in  at  least  two  ways:  First, 
higher  electric  rates  for  both  home 
and  industry;  and.  second,  an  uneasi- 
ness about  the  safety  of  citizens  living 
near  nuclear-generating  plants. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  depressed 
economy  for  the  TMI  area  and  stimu- 
lated an  active  concern  about  safety 
by  groups  of  citizens. 

Beyond  the  immediate  impact  of 
Three  Mile  Island  on  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  Three 
Mile  Island  incident  has  had.  I  sug- 
gest, a  serious  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy  around  the 
Nation. 

I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that  an  im- 
mediate answer  t)e  found  for  the  prob- 
lems at  TMI  if  there  is  to  be  any  real- 
istic possibility  of  developing  nuclear 
energy  in  this  Nation. 

An  accident  such  as  that  at  TMI 
could  have  happened  anywhere,  and  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  happenstance  that 
it  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  Had  the 
nuclear  industry  anticipated  such  a 
problem    I    think    there    would    have 


been  a  widespread  movement  to  create 
an  insurance  fund  with  companies 
owning  nuclear  plants,  contributing  a 
small  amount  of  money  based  on  an 
insurance  principle  so  that  in  the 
event  of  such  an  accident  there  would 
have  been  a  fund  to  pay  for  cleanup. 

That,  unfortunately,  was  not  done  in 
advance.  Once  the  accident  occurred  it 
is  obviously  difficult  to  get  the  indus- 
try to  do  retroactively  what  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  do  prospec- 
tively. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I  and  others  have 
introduced  legislation  in  Congress,  and 
Governor  Thornburgh  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  move  ahead  with  an  innovative 
plan.  But  any  successful  effort  is  going 
to  require  substantial  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  is  going 
to  require  substantial  participation 
and  assistance  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

As  we  consider  this  bill.  I  think  Con- 
gress should  attend  to  the  problem  at 
TMI  and  work  in  a  unified  way  to  pro- 
vide a  national  solution  to  that  prob- 
lem because  it  is  realistically  a  nation- 
al problem  and  one  which  has  to  be 
solved  if  there  is  to  be  further  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy  in  the  United 
States. 

There  must  be  appropriate  assur- 
ances of  safety,  there  must  be  appro- 
priate assurances  that  in  the  event  of 
accident  there  will  be  a  proper  re- 
sponse to  see  to  it  that  those  in  the 
area  are  properly  cared  for  and  prop- 
erly taken  care  of. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding  the  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  840 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  840. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  t>e  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  after  line  13.  add  a  new  section 
lOS  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  Funds  authorized  tc  be  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
Commission  to  expedite  the  establishment 
of  safety  goals  for  nuclear  reactor  regula- 
tion. The  development  of  safely  goals  and 
accompanying  methodologies  for  their  ap- 
plication should  be  expedited  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  shall  precede, 
unless  the  Commission  decides  otherwise, 
the  issuance  of  other  regulations  contem- 
plated by  the  Commission  that  could  affect 
engineered  safety  features,  siting  require- 
ments, or  emergency  planning.". 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  will  require  the  NRC  to  move 
forward  expeditiously  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  safety  goal  for  nuclear 
reactor  regulation.  Last  year,  this 
body  adopted  a  similar  provision  as 
part  of  the  NRC  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Unfortunately,  that 
provision  was  not  enacted  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  House  to  act  on  that  leg- 
islation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  an  un- 
precedented number  of  new  regulatory 
requirements  for  nuclear  powerplants 
has  resulted  from  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island.  Included  among 
the  major  regulatory  initiatives  that 
the  Commission  has  undertaken  are 
rules  to  alter  siting  requirements, 
expand  the  current  design  bases  for 
nuclear  reactors,  and  change  emergen- 
cy planning  requirements.  While  I 
strongly  support  the  NRC's  efforts  to 
upgrade  these  and  other  safety  re- 
quirements, I  am  concerned  that  there 
is  a  persistent  lack  of  criteria  and  ob- 
jectives to  provide  a  coherency  and  di- 
rection to  the  definition  of  new  regula- 
tory requirements  and  of  their  appli- 
cation to  existing  and  future  nuclear 
powerplants. 

To  assure  reasonable  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public, 
the  quality  of  the  structures,  systems, 
and  components  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  must  be  designed,  engineered, 
built,  and  operated  in  order  to  achieve 
the  desired  degree  of  performance. 

We  have  this  absence  of  a  safety 
goal,  and  I  think  that  inhibits  and 
may  preclude  addressing  the  threshold 
question  of  whether  a  particular  new 
requirement  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  desired  level  of  safety  and  such  de- 
terminations must  be  made  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  without  clear  and  con- 
sistent guidance  from  the  Commission 
on  the  standards  that  should  be  ap- 
plied and  we  need  to  correct  that. 

Succinctly  then,  Mr.  President,  the 
best  approach  toward  identifying  the 
desired  level  of  safety  for  nuclear 
power  reactors  is  the  establishment  of 
a  "safety  goal."  Indeed,  the  NRC's 
Lessons  Learned  Task  Force,  in  its 
report  following  the  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island,  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  a  safety  goal  in  achieving  a 
balanced  regulatory  perspective,  a 
view  echoed  by  the  Kemeny  and  Rogo- 
vin  reports  as  well.  As  recently  as  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  the  Commission's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards, in  commenting  on  the  staff's 
proposed  rule  on  reactor  site  criteria, 
reiterated  its  support  for  establish- 
ment of  a  safety  goal  when  it  stated 
that: 

The  decision  on  reactor  site  criteria 
should  not  be  made  in  the  absence  of  either 
some  guiding  safety  philosophy  or  suffi- 
ciently specific  design  requirements  for  nu- 
clear powerplants. 


It  is  in  light  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  President,  that  I  am  propos- 
ing that  NRC  move  forward  swiftly 
with  the  establishment  of  a  safety 
goal.  The  amendment  I  offer  today 
provides  that,  unless  the  Commission 
should  decide  otherwise,  the  develop- 
ment and  promulgation  of  a  safety 
goal  should  precede  other  major  rule- 
making activities  related  to  engineered 
safety  features,  siting  requirements,  or 
emergency  planning.  By  placing  high 
priority  on  the  establishment  of  a 
safety  goal  and  methods  for  its  appli- 
cation, the  NRC  will  then  have  laid 
the  essential  groundwork  for  the  adop- 
tion of  requirements  related  to  engi- 
neered safety  features,  siting,  and 
emergency  planning. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Simpson,  in  the  past  I 
have  supported  the  idea  of  a  safety 
goal  which  this  amendment  is  directed 
toward. 

To  some  extent  that  goal  will  pro- 
vide a  benchmark  for  NRC  safety  reg- 
ulations and  lead  to  a  consistent  regu- 
latory scheme. 

At  the  same  time,  perhaps  I  am  not 
as  sanguine  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming about  how  useful  such  a  goal  will 
be  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficut  to  quantify  subjective  as- 
sessments of  comparative  risks,  and  to 
determine  how  much  risk  we  consider 
acceptable;  and,  second,  even  if  the 
NRC  can  develop  a  quantified  safety 
goal,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  apply 
that  goal  in  specific  regulatory  deci- 
sions. How  will  some  general  assess- 
ment of  acceptable  risk,  even  in  nu- 
merical terms,  help  the  NRC  to  decide 
whether  to  require,  for  example,  addi- 
tional warning  sirens  for  an  emergen- 
cy plan,  additional  training  for  a  pow- 
erplant operator  of  an  additional  few 
inches  of  concrete  in  a  containment 
wall?  The  simple  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President,  is  I  just  do  not 
know. 

I  do  think  a  safety  goal  will  serve  as 
a  useful  vehicle  for  debating  "how  safe 
is  safe  enough,"  the  chronic  nuclear 
power  issue.  Moreover,  it  will  at  least 
provide  a  general  objective  that  we 
hope  NRC's  safety  regulations  will 
achieve. 

In  spite  of  those  reservations,  Mr. 
President.  I  endorse  and  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  also  yield 
back  his  time? 


Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. ^ 

The  amendment  VjP  No.  840)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  amendment  no.  84  1 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart, 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  841. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  after  line  19.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.—,  (a)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  237  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  237.  Resident  Inspectors.— 

a.  Notwithstanding  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5724(a)  of  Title  5.  U.S.C.  appropria- 
tions or  other  funds  available  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  administrative 
expenses  are  available,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  and 
to  the  extent  considered  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, for  reimbursement  of  all  or  part 
of  the  following  expenses  of  a  resident  in- 
spector of  the  Commission,  relocating  be- 
tween two  NRC  duty  stations,  for  whom  the 
Government  pays  expenses  of  travel  and 
transportation  under  Section  5724(a)  of 
Title  5.  U.S.C— (1)  Points  or  morgtage  loan 
origination  fees  charged  by  mortgage  lender 
to  resident  inspector  on  sale  or  purchase  of 
a  residence,  not  to  exceed  the  lessor  of 
$8000  or  8  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  the 
residence  (8  points):  (2)  Interest  on.  and 
other  expenses  of.  a  bridge"  or  "swing" 
loan,  limited  to  180  days  of  interest,  taken 
by  the  resident  inspector  on  currently 
owned  property  to  provide  an  equity  ad- 
vance to  purchase  a  second  property  prior 
to  the  sale  of  the  first  property:  (3)  The  cost 
of  an  owner's  title  insurance  policy  paid  for 
by  the  resident  inspector  on  a  residence  pur- 
chased by  him. 

b.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  provision  of  relocation 
services  to  assist  employee  resident  inspec- 
tors for  whom  the  Government  pays  ex- 
penses of  travel  and  transportation  under 
Section  5724(a)  of  Title  5.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  in  relocating  between  duty  sta- 
tions, including  assisting  in  the  sale  of  em- 
ployees' residences. 
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c.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 638a  of  Title  31.  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  may  authorize  the  Execu- 
tive Director  for  Operations  to  approve  the 
use  of  Government-owned  or  leased  vehicles 
located  at  resident  inspection  offices  for 
transportation  of  resident  inspectors  be- 
tween their  domiciles  and  official  duty  sta- 
tions, when  public  transportation  is  unavail- 
able or  impractical.". 

(b>  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act.  the  Commission  may 
use  up  to  $1,162,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
up  to  11.129.000  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  in  subsection  (a> 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  principal  recommendations  that 
each  of  the  major  investigations  into 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  was 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion should  expand  its  resident  inspec- 
tor program.  That  was  a  consistently 
threaded-through  observation.  The 
Congress  responded  by  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds  for  expanding 
this  vital  link  in  the  Commission's  im- 
proved safety  program.  The  resident 
inspector  provides  a  continuing  Com- 
mission presence  onsite  at  nuclear 
power  reactors.  These  inspectors  are 
well  versed  in  their  sites"  characteris- 
tics, nuclear  technology,  and  the  li- 
censee's procedures  and  personnel. 
They  monitor  day-to-day  activities  and 
licensee  performance  and  they  are 
available  to  respond  quickly  to  events 
which  could  affect  public  health  and 
safety,  both  onsite  and  in  the  local 
area.  The  Commission's  goal  is  to  have 
a  resident  inspector  at  each  operating 
power  reactor  and  each  reactor  under 
construction  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  Commission  insures  impartiality 
of  these  inspectors;  first,  by  relocating 
each  inspector  every  3  to  5  years  and. 
second,  by  restricting  certain  activities 
of  the  inspector  and  the  inspectors 
family  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
a  conflict  of  interest.  These  restrictive 
measures  include  the  prohibition  of 
family  members  from  working  for  the 
licensee  or  the  licensee's  contractors, 
which  are  often  the  principal  employ- 
ers in  the  area,  and  the  prohibition  of 
other  forms  of  contact  with  licensee  or 
licensee  contractor  employees. 

As  a  result  of  these  requirements,  as 
well  as  of  NRC's  difficulty  in  compet- 
ing with  private  industry  to  provide 
salary,  incentives,  and  other  benefits, 
the  Commission  is  experiencing  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  and  retaining  the 
highly  trained  and  competent  individ- 
uals needed  to  make  the  resident  in- 
spector program  effective.  Thus,  the 
Commission  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
its  goal  of  having  an  inspector  at  each 
operating  power  reactor  and  at  each 
reactor  under  construction  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1982. 

One  major  obstacle  in  meeting  this 
objective  is  the  financial  cost  involved 
in  relocating,  especially  in  light  of 
very  tight  housing  and  financial  mar- 
kets. While  some  of  these  costs  are  re- 


imbursable under  current  government 
statutes  and  regulations,  a  significant 
share  must  still  be  borne  by  the  relo- 
cating inspector.  A  second  problem 
area  involves  the  costs  of  commuting 
between  the  resident  inspectors  resi- 
dence and  the  nuclear  reactor  site. 
The  resident  inspector's  commuting 
costs  present  a  unique  problem  con- 
verse to  those  of  other  Federal  em- 
ployees because  of  several  factors: 
First,  the  remoteness  of  many  nuclear 
sites:  second,  the  frequent  unavailabil- 
ity of  public  transportation:  and  third, 
one  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
inspector,  which  prohibit  carpooling 
with  licensee  employees  or  using  li- 
censee-subsidized transportation.* 

It  is  to  these  two  areas  of  concern- 
relocation  costs  and  commuting 
costs— that  the  amendment  Is  directed. 
The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  first,  reim- 
burse resident  inspectors  for  mortgage 
loan  origination  fees,  owner's  title  in- 
surance, and  "Bridge"  loan  expenses 
incurred  in  relocating  between  duty 
stations;  second,  contract  with  a  "relo- 
cating service"  to  assist  resident  in- 
spectors in  relocating  between  duty 
stations:  and  third,  provide  resident  in- 
spectors with  government  transporta- 
tion for  commuting  purposes  between 
their  homes  and  duty  stations.  The 
amendment  also  places  a  cap  on  these 
reimbursements  to  assure  they  will 
not  exceed  $1,162,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  $1,129,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

So  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. Throughout  our  entire  delibera- 
tions, since  I  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee,  both  as 
ranking  minority  member  and  as 
chairman,  the  resident  inspector 
became  the  single  most  important  in- 
spector at  recreating  and  creating  con- 
fidence in  nuclear  power  generation. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment 
that  would  insure  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  fully  implement  this  vital 
safety  and  health  program. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
jmd  cosponsor  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  The  resident 
inspector's  program  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety,  as  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  This  provision  re- 
moves some  of  the  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting resident  inspectors. 

The  NRC  can  meet  its  goal  of  having 
a  resident  inspector  at  every  operating 
plant  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  and  important 
amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  also  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  yield  back  my 
time  on  that  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time   having   been   yielded   back,   the 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  841)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
does  the  Senator  wish  the  time  for 
this  quorum  call  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  be  in 
order  to  be  offered  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  which  is  S.  1207.  but  not 
prior  to  Monday.  March  29. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  agreement  be  subject  to  the 
minority  leader's  approval  and  may  t>e 
vitiated  by  the  minority  leader  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  close  of  business  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  amendments  to  this  bill 
today.  We  shall  return  to  its  consider- 
ation as  I  have  just  suggested,  when 
we  shall  take  up  two  other  amend- 
ments under  the  previous  time  agree- 
ment, also. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  and  coop- 
eration of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Hart). 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  believe 
we  are  able  to  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  S.  1207  will  be  .set  aside. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im 
prove  their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs:  to  provide  for  a  peri- 


odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  as  originally 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  consist- 
ed of  four  major  goals:  tax  reduction: 
control  of  Government  spending;  a 
consistent  monetary  policy;  and  reduc- 
tion In  the  burden  of  Government  reg- 
ulation. We  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  great  strides  in  all  of  these 
areas.  The  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981,  reductions  in  the  growth 
rate  of  Federal  spending,  and  more 
stabilized  growth  in  the  money  supply 
through  the  annual  monetary  targets 
set  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  all 
are  steps  toward  the  goals  mandated 
by  the  American  people. 

Today  we  continue  our  progress  with 
consideration  of  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  S.  1080.  While  this  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  entire  regula- 
tory process.  It  focuses  in  depth  on 
the  procedures  for  rulemaking  and  for 
judicial  review  of  agency  actions.  The 
provisions  of  S.  1080  are  a  positive  step 
in  alleviating  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
cerns of  American  citizens  in  all  walks 
of  life— unnecessary  and  costly  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Too  often  these 
regulations  have  been  propounded 
without  appropriate  consultation  with 
those  affected  and  without  responsible 
analysis  by  the  agencies  involved.  The 
regulatory  analysis  procedures  of  the 
bill  establish  a  framework  for  rule- 
making that  should  produce  regula- 
tions more  in  tune  with  the  goals  they 
are  intended  to  accomplish. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  Roth  for  their  expedi- 
tious action  in  reporting  S.  1080.  In  ad- 
dition. I  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Regu- 
latory Reform.  Mr.  Laxalt.  and  the 
ranking  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Leahy,  the  primary  sponsors 
of  this  bill,  for  the  great  efforts  that 
they  and  their  staffs  have  made  in 
order  to  put  together  the  comprehen- 
sive consensus  version  of  this  very  fine 
bill.  The  fact  that  81  Senators  have 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  S.  1080  at- 
tests to  the  success  of  their  labors.  I 
make  these  statements  not  intending 
to  overlook  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  helped  assemble  this  long-await- 
ed bipartisan  regulatory  reform  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  will  deny  that 
we  must  remain  committed  to  impor- 
tant national  goals  such  as  integrity  in 
our  securities  markets,  consumer  and 
worker  protection,  and  safety,  and 
clean  environment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  people  have  been 
unequivocal  in  their  indictment  of  reg- 
ulatory excesses.  Unnecessary  Govern- 


ment regulation  and  paperwork  is  cur- 
tailing our  productivity  and  increasing 
the  inflationary  burden  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  reg- 
ulation vary  from  economist  to  econo- 
mist, but  the  overall  conclusion  is  the 
same:  Compliance  with  Federal  regula- 
tions is  expensive  for  American  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers.  And  in  the 
end,  it  is  the  consumer  that  foots  the 
regulatory  bill. 

The  initial  aim  of  Government  in- 
volvement was  the  achievement  of  cer- 
tain social,  health,  safety,  and  business 
goals  to  be  accomplished  from  the  pru- 
dent investment  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars in  an  effective  regulatory  scheme. 
Unfortunately,  performance  fell  short 
of  the  promise.  Ill-conceived  regula- 
tions have  become  excessive.  Now  the 
public  focus  has  shifted  to  hard  reali- 
ties: There  is  an  exorbitant  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers  in  terms  of  reduc- 
tion in  efficiency,  increased  paper- 
work, delays,  and  inflation  in  a  period 
of  economic  stagnation.  The  choice  is 
clear:  We  must  make  the  regulatory 
process  an  aid  rather  than  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  achievement  of  appropri- 
ate Federal  goals. 

There  already  has  been  much 
progress  made  in  the  area  of  getting 
Government  "off  the  backs"  of  Ameri- 
cans. President  Reagan  has  made  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a 
watchdog  for  regulations  promulgated 
by  executive  branch  agencies  through 
issuance  of  Executive  Order  12291. 
Under  this  new  order,  executive  agen- 
cies are  prohibited  from  issuing  major 
regulations  unless  the  potential  bene- 
fits to  society  outweigh  the  estimated 
costs.  In  addition,  all  regulations  must 
be  sent  to  OMB  for  review,  evaluation, 
and  clearance  prior  to  being  published. 
The  administration's  regulatory  pol- 
icymaking has  been  centralized  under 
the  Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief 
headed  by  Vice  President  Bush.  The 
task  force  was  established  soon  after 
the  President  took  office,  and  has 
been  Instrumental  in  soliciting  citizen 
Input  and  help  In  highlighting  areas 
for  improvement  and  change  in  the 
regulatory  scheme.  In  summary,  the 
Reagan  administration  established  its 
program  of  regulatory  relief  as  a  top 
priority,  and  indicated  its  willingness 
to  work  with  the  private  sector  on  po- 
tential solutions. 

S.  1080  can  serve  as  the  legislative 
cornerstone  upon  which  future  consid- 
eration of  the  entire  spectrum  of  regu- 
latory reform  issues  can  be  construct- 
ed. The  bill  will  codify  the  area  of  reg- 
ulatory analysis  and  centralize  the 
procedures  for  rulemaking  by  execu- 
tive and  independent  agencies. 

The  heart  of  S.  1080,  regulatory 
analysis  of  major  rules,  is  a  process  by 
which  agencies  must  publicly  evaluate 
the  tradeoffs  of  their  regulatory  pro- 
posals to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  reduce  their  costs.  It  Is  important 
to  distinguish  the  regulatory  analysis 


of  S.  1080  and  the  cost-benefit  analysis 
that  critics  of  regulatory  reform  often 
attribute  to  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  Cost  benefit  analysis  would  make 
provision  for  only  a  strict  dollars  and 
cents  comparison  of  the  benefits  and 
burdens  of  major  rules.  Regulatory 
analysis  is  a  much  broader  concept, 
and  allows  agencies  to  take  account  of 
societal  benefits  that  many  times  are 
the  most  important  goals  of  regulation 
but  that  may  have  no  tangible  eco- 
nomic measurement.  "Benefit"  and 
"cost"  are  defined  in  the  act  to  mean 
significant  benefits  and  costs,  includ- 
ing direct  and  indirect  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  costs. 

This  bill  addresses  one  of  the  central 
challenges  of  administrative  law— how 
to  insure  that  Federal  agencies  comply 
with  the  law  and  execute  their  mis- 
sions fairly  and  effectively.  Through  a 
balance  of  limited  judicial  and  Presi- 
dential oversight,  it  will  serve  to  in- 
crease agency  accountability.  By  up- 
dating our  administrative  procedures 
to  meet  the  regulatory  challenges  of 
today,  we  can  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  regulation  while  elimi- 
nating its  unnecessary  burdens.  This 
legislation  is  long  overdue,  and  I  look 
forward  to  its  prompt  enacement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strongest  support 
for  S.  1080  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1981.  At  the  heart  of  this  bill  is  a  re- 
quirement that  agencies  evaluate,  on  a 
nonmathematical  basis,  the  tradeoffs 
of  major  rules  to  determine  that  such 
rules  are  worth  their  costs.  This  "regu- 
latory analysis"  requirement  grew  out 
of  a  bill  I  introduced  in  February  of 
last  year.  S.  405.  which  was  cospon- 
sored by  Senators  Simpson,  Decon- 
ciNi.  and  Heflin.  I  introduced  S.  405. 
and  a  similar  proposal  in  the  96th 
Congress  because  I  felt  it  merely  com- 
monsense  that  agencies  promulgate 
only  those  rules  which  are  cost  effec- 
tive. More  importantly.  I  knew  that 
with  the  imperiled  shape  of  our  econo- 
my, we  could  no  longer  afford  to 
expend  money  and  resources  on  ad- 
ministering and  complying  with  rules 
and  regulations  which  would  not  prove 
to  be  ultimately  beneficial.  Through 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  members 
and  staffs  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, this  commonsense  notion  of 
regulatory  analysis  was  incorporated 
into  S.  1080  and  the  bill  now  stands 
ready  for  passage.  By  passing  S.  1080, 
we  will  at  last  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  attempting  to  bring 
under  control  the  regulatory  monster 
we  have  created.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  make  every  effort  to  insure  its 
prompt  approval  by  the  Senate. 

THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  hECULATlON: 
WE  MUST  HAVE  REFORM 

We  must  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Government  regulation  are  re- 
lated to  other  national  problems.  By 
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imposing  costs  on  the  private  sector. 
Federal  regulation  can  raise  prices 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
productivity.  Further,  many  regula- 
tions impair  the  ability  of  industries  to 
compete,  reduce  worker's  real  income, 
and  destroy  jobs.  The  result:  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  and  continues  to 
contribute  to  two  major  problems  of 
our  day— that  of  inflation  and  stagnat- 
ed economic  growth. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  regula- 
tions attempting  to  prescrit)e  our  be- 
havior in  an  incredible  range  of  areas 
have  poured  out  of  Washington.  And 
this  growing  body  of  Federal  regula- 
tions has  been  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding ignorance  of  the  complete 
range  of  effects  produced  by  the  regu- 
lations. This  ignorance  has  often  re- 
sulted in  unexpected  costs  and  other 
adverse  effects  which  threaten  to  un- 
dermine the  salutary  goals  of  appro- 
priate regulation. 

Over  the  past  decade,  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  private  and  public  spending 
have  been  required  to  administer  and 
comply  with  literally  thousands  of  de- 
tailed regulations.  In  1970,  the  Federal 
Register,  through  which  these  regula- 
tions are  published,  contained  a  total 
of  20,036  pages:  By  1979,  the  number 
had  increased  to  77,497  pages.  Expend- 
itures by  major  regulatory  agencies 
rose  from  $1.6  billion  in  1970  to  $8.2 
billion  in  1979.  and  the  number  of  full- 
time  agency  personnel  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  the 
same  time  period  jumped  from  28,000 
to  87.000. 

Moreover,  the  money  and  resources 
spend  on  administering  these  regula- 
tions have  paled  in  comparison  to  the 
costs  of  compliance.  A  study  done  by 
the  Tax  Foundation  concluded  that 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  complying 
with  Federal  regulations  in  1976  was 
$62.9  billion,  amounting  to  more  than 
$300  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
living  in  the  United  States.  By  1979, 
that  estimate  rose  to  $102.7  billion, 
amounting  to  more  than  $400  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Further, 
a  study  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Study  of  American  Business  in  the 
late  1970's  indicated  that  the  annual 
cost  of  filling  out  Federal  paperwork 
alone  came  to  between  $26  and  $32  bil- 
lion. 

Federal  regulation  has  aggravated 
our  already  extreme  rate  of  inflation. 
It  has  also  interfered  with  the  com- 
petitive initiatives  of  the  free  market- 
place, and  contributed  to  economic 
stagnation,  by  impairing  the  profit- 
making  incentives  upon  which  our 
economy  is  based.  Of  course  much  of 
this  regulation  has  resulted  in  social 
and  economic  benefits,  but  we  have 
become  increasingly  aware  that  these 
benefits  are  not  being  achieved  with- 
out cost.  We  must  finally  recognize 
that  we  cannot  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  regulation  unconcerned  by  its 
possible    adverse    ramifications.    Too 


often,  regulations  have  been  promul- 
gated to  achieve  only  an  incremental 
social  or  economic  benefit  and  at  the 
same  time  have  yielded  a  plethora  of 
unforeseen,  and  many  times,  unconsid- 
ered economic,  and  social  costs. 

To  be  sure,  regulatory  reform  has 
become  a  hallmark  of  the  ne  .  admin- 
istration's economic  recovery  program, 
and  through  the  diligent  efforts  of  our 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  tides 
have  changed.  However,  even  with 
these  efforts.  Federal  expenditures  for 
regulatory  activities  alone  in  fiscal 
year  1982  are  estimated  to  be  nearly 
$7.4  billion.  Clearly,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  in  large  part  responsible,  and 
we  cannot  expect  the  executive  branch 
to  battle  the  growth  of  unwarranted 
Federal  regulation  alone. 

WE  HAVE  CAUSED  THE  PROBLEM  AND  THERCPORE 
MUST  BE  COMMITTED  TO  REFORM 

Beginning  in  the  I960's,  we  in  the 
Congress  worked  to  give  all  Americans 
a  clean  environment,  safe  consumer 
products,  a  safe  working  place,  protec- 
tion from  deceptive  merchandizing, 
and  many  other  protections  which  in 
previous  years  were  the  responsibility 
of  either  the  private  sector  or  govern- 
ment at  the  local  level— in  the  cities, 
counties,  and  States.  We  pursued 
these  goals  by  identifying  a  particular 
problem  in  legislation,  stating  in  often 
general  and  ambiguous  statutory 
terms  the  policy  of  Congress  toward 
that  problem,  and  then  creating  a  Fed- 
eral agency  and  authorizing  it,  again 
often  in  the  broadest  terms,  to  regu- 
late the  area  in  question. 

But  by  creating  agencies  with  such 
broad  statutory  authority,  we  passed 
on  to  them  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  make,  in  the  form  of  adminis- 
trative regulations,  the  kinds  of  policy 
and  value  judgments  which  properly 
we  should  have  made.  We  delegated 
authority  to  the  agencies  to  achieve 
multiple,  and  often  inconsistent,  objec- 
tives. We  wanted  them  to  reduce  cer- 
tain risks  to  health,  safety,  or  environ- 
mental quality  while  avoiding,  or  at 
least  minimizing,  the  adverse  impact 
on  the  subjects  of  agency  regulations, 
be  they  industry,  consumers,  or  the 
Nation,  at  large. 

As  a  result  of  this  broad  delegation 
of  authority,  agencies  have  been 
forced  to  make  a  range  of  conflicting, 
yet  extremely  significant  value  choices 
about  various  aspects  of  our  national 
life,  without  meaningful  guidance 
from  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  As  Judge  Bazelon  wrote  in 
1977: 

Traditionally,  in  democratic  societies,  it  is 
elected  legislatures  that  make  the  hard 
value  choices  .  .  .  increasingly,  however,  our 
legislatures  have  been  delegating  their  value 
choices  to  administrative  agencies— institu- 
tions which  cannot  resolve  value  conflicts 
through  the  relatively  simple  expedient  of  a 
show  of  hands. 

In  light  of  the  complexities  of 
today's  society,  we  cannot,  of  course. 


remove  rulemaking  authority  from 
our  Federal  agencies.  We  can.  howev- 
er, pass  legislation  such  as  S.  1080,  to 
shape  the  discretion  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  to  provide  the  legal  guidelines 
to  channel  agency  action  along  the 
sound  policy  course  we  set.  Such 
action  would  be  welcome  relief,  not 
only  for  our  frustrated  citizens,  but 
also  for  the  agencies  themselves, 
which  suffer  from  the  absence  of  clear 
congressional  guidance  in  their  daily 
work. 

S.   lOSO  AND  REGULATORY  ANALYSIS!  A  BASIC 
AND  NEEDED  REFORM 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes 
that  regulatory  analysis  is  one  tech- 
nique we  must  adapt  for  administra- 
tive rulemaking.  By  shaping  agency 
decisionmaking  through  a  require- 
ment that  rulemaking  include  a  cost- 
l)€nefit  analysis.  Congress  can  reestab- 
lish its  dominant  role  as  overall  policy- 
maker for  our  regulatory  system  and 
help  to  bring  the  detrimental  econom- 
ic effects  of  Federal  regulation  under 
control. 

The  regulatory  analysis  requirement 
contained  in  the  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  and  the  last  Congress, 
and  now  contained  in  S.  1080,  is  based 
on  several  obvious  conclusions  about 
what  must  be  the  reasonable  policy 
for  Federal  regulation.  First,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  a  rational  regulation 
must  have  an  ultimately  beneficial 
impact.  To  plot  a  course  for  this  goal, 
an  agency  just  like  any  private  enter- 
prise, must  evaluate  and  compare  the 
anticipated  benefits,  costs,  and  other 
adverse  effects  of  a  proposed  rule. 

Further,  it  is  critical  that  the  public 
participate  in  any  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis. Obviously,  the  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  a  rule  often  have  the  best 
appreciation  of  its  impact.  Efficient 
and  fair  regulation  requires  that  these 
people  be  heard  and  that  an  agency  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  their  exper- 
tise. 

Finally,  it  is  crucial  that  judicial 
review  and  executive  oversight  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  rulemaking  process, 
acting  as  a  reasonable  check  on  the 
necessary  discretion  of  agency  offi- 
cials. Cost-benefit  analysis  must, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  judicial  scruti- 
ny and  executive  oversight  to  insure 
that  statutory  guidelines  are  followed 
and  that  public  comment  is  not  ig- 
nored. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  require 
any  arcane  sophistication  to  appreci- 
ate that  the  regulatory  analysis  re- 
quirement of  S.  1080  is  simply  com- 
monsense.  When  deciding  what  we  do 
in  our  daily  lives,  we  all  consider  the 
tradeoffs  of  the  alternatives  with 
which  we  are  presented.  It  may  not  be 
a  formal  process,  but  our  minds  cer- 
tainly weigh  what  may  be  called  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  how  we  choose  to 
spend  our  time.  Similarly,  Federal 
agencies  must  consider  the  ramifica- 
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tions  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 
This  bill  simply  requires  Federal  agen- 
cies to  go  through  this  process  of  iden- 
tifying the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  their  proposed  regulations 
under  public  scrutiny  and  with  public 
participation. 

Though  S.  1080  is  certainly  not  a 
cure-all,  it  is  well-considered  regula- 
tory reform  in  its  most  basic  sense.  It 
addresses  one  specific  regulatory  prob- 
lem which  has  been  universally  recog- 
nized—the excessive  costs  of  Federal 
regulation.  It  proposes  a  streamlined 
remedy— a  procedure  for  agencies  to 
identify  and  avoid  those  excessive 
costs.  In  essence,  it  is  an  effort  to  im- 
prove our  regulatory  system  by  avoid- 
ing the  often  inadvertent  but  excessive 
adverse  effects  of  regulations. 

S.  1080  is  an  obvious  and  practical 
step  forward  and  I  call  for  its  expedi- 
tious enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Leahy)  for  me.  Senator  Laxalt, 
and  several  others,  is  about  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  84  2 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Eagleton.  and  Mr.  Stafford, 
proposes  an  unprintcd  amendment  num- 
bered 842. 

On  page  21.  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•(g)  The  requirements  of  this  section  do 
not  alter  the  criteria  for  rulemaking  other- 
wise applicable  under  other  statutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Laxalt,  Roth,  Eagleton, 
Stafford,  Randolph,  and  myself.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  622  "Do  not  alter  the 
criteria  for  rulemaking  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  other  statutes."  I  make 
this  statement  for  myself.  Senators 
Laxalt,  Eagleton,  and  Roth.  I  under- 
stand Senators  Stafford  and  Ran- 
dolph will  also  be  making  statements 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship of  the  regulatory  analysis  deter- 
minations required  in  section  622  of  S. 
1080  to  rulemaking  standards  estab- 
lished in  other  statutes.  Though  the 
committee  reports  on  S.  1080  and  the 
explanation  of  the  consensus  substi- 
tute for  S.  1080  accurately  express  the 
intent  of  this  legislation,  this  amend- 
ment attempts  to  make  this  intent  ex- 
plicit on  the  face  of  the  statute  itself. 


S.  1080  is  a  procedural  reform  bill. 
Enabling  statutes  are  the  source  of 
substantive  standards  for  rulemaking 
decisions,  and  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion alters  the  standards  for  rulemak- 
ing under  those  substantive  statutes. 
It  is  those  statutes,  not  this  legislation 
or  even  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  which  are  the  sources  of  agency 
authority  to  initiate,  complete,  or  ter- 
minate a  rulemaking,  or  to  promul- 
gate, amend,  or  rescind  a  rule.  This 
bill  does  not  change  that  authority.  S. 
1080  does,  however,  impose  certain  ad- 
ditional requirements  upon  the  regula- 
tory decisionmaking  process  toward 
the  goal  of  improving  decisions  made 
pursuant  to  these  other  statutes.  Yet 
this  procedural  regulatory  reform  will 
not  disturb  current  agency  rulemaking 
authority  or  standards  mandated  by 
Congress  in  other  substantive  regula- 
tory legislation. 

The  regulatory  analysis  of  S.  1080 
creates  a  framework  for  agency  imple- 
mentation of  its  enabling  statute.  This 
framework  does  not  change  the  con- 
tinuing requirement  that  agencies 
must  abide  by  their  statutory  stand- 
ards. The  regulatory  analysis  determi- 
nations of  S.  1080  do  not  require  agen- 
cies to  base  their  decisions  on  factors 
which  are  inconsistent  with  or  pre- 
cluded by  those  other  standards.  The 
regulatory  analysis  framework  will  re- 
quire the  agency  to  lay  out  the  regula- 
tory questions  it  confronts  clearly,  de- 
scribe the  assumptions  made  in  vari- 
ous approaches  to  analyzing  the  par- 
ticular problem,  isolate  factors  of  im- 
portance under  particular  enabling 
statutes,  and  justify  the  proposed 
action  in  terms  of  its  anticipated  ef- 
fects. 

To  borrow  a  concept  used  by  Justice 
Cardozo  nearly  50  years  ago,  the  regu- 
latory analysis  framework  of  S.  1080 
"canalizes"  the  rulemaking  discretion 
given  to  an  agency  by  the  parameters 
of  congressional  delegation  of  rule- 
making authority  to  an  agency.  This 
framework  shapes  and  directs  this  dis- 
cretion, but  it  cannot  enlarge  rulemak- 
ing discretion,  giving  an  agency  the 
power  to  do  that  which  the  substan- 
tive standards  in  an  enabling  statute 
prevent  it  from  doing. 

The  boundaries  of  the  agency's  dis- 
cretion are  set  up  by  the  underlying 
substantive  statute.  To  use  a  more 
modern  analogy  to  Justice  Cardozo's 
reference  to  a  canal,  the  regulatory 
analysis  of  S.  1080  keeps  the  agency  in 
the  center  lane,  rather  than  allowing 
it  to  veer  off  onto  the  shoulder.  S. 
1080,  as  made  clear  by  this  amend- 
ment, will  not  permit  an  agency  to 
enter  territory  uncharted  by  Congress 
in  its  enabling  statute. 

S.  1080  already  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  when  the  regulatory  analysis 
determinations  of  section  622  (c)(2)(E) 
and  (d)(2)(B)  are  to  apply,  that  is, 
"where  it  is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  inconsistent  with  the 


provisions  of  the  enabling  statute  pur- 
suant to  which  the  agency  is  acting. " 
Outside  of  establishing  this  general 
principle,  it  has  never  been  our  intent 
that  this  language  should  suggest  par- 
ticular statutes  that  would  be  by  nec- 
essary implication  inconsistent  with  or 
preclude  the  regulatory  analysis  deter- 
minations of  S.  1080.  Our  explanation 
of  the  consensus  substitute  for  S.  1080 
fully  and  accurately  explains  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  clari- 
fies the  different  point  that,  when 
these  determinations  do  apply  they  do 
not  change  the  continuing  require- 
ments of  other  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  £is  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, this  amendment  is  to  clarify  that 
we  are  not  in  any  way,  through  S. 
1080,  trying  to  make  a  back-door  or 
front-door  effort  to  alter  environmen- 
tal laws  or  other  laws  we  depend  on  so 
much  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment.  Senators  Laxalt. 
Leahy,  Roth,  and  Eagleton  are  the 
coauthors  of  the  text  of  S.  1080  that 
we  are  considering  today.  This  amend- 
ment responds  to  concerns  that  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
and  I  expressed  over  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  S.  1080.  1  am  grateful  to  the 
coauthors  of  the  bill  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  for  the  conscientious  efforts 
of  their  staffs  in  working  out  this 
amendment  and  helping  us  clarify  the 
underlying  issues. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
clarify  the  relationship  of  the  proce- 
dural regulatory  analysis  described  in 
subsections  622  (c)  and  (d)  of  S.  1080 
to  rulemaking  standards  established  in 
other,  substantive  statutes.  The 
amendment  is  especially  important  in 
that  it  will  clarify  and  reinforce  the 
intent  of  the  language  in  622(c)(2)(E) 
and  622(d)(2)(B)  regarding  express  or 
necessarily  implied  requirements  of 
other  statutes. 

S.  1080  is  a  procedural  reform  bill, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  it  has  the  potential  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  rulemakings.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  insure  that 
agency  officials  and  the  courts  under- 
stand that  the  provisions  of  S.  1080  do 
not  change  the  criteria  that  other 
statutes  have  set  forth  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  standards  and  regula- 
tions. 

Nowhere  is  the  possibility  of  S.  1080 
being  read  to  alter  criteria  in  other 
laws  more  dangerous  than  in  its  re- 
quirement that  proposed  major  regu- 
lations be  subjected  to  an  analysis  of 
costs  and  benefits.  The  limitations  of 
formal  cost-benefit  analyses  are  well 
known,  and  are  well  articulated  in  the 
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committee  reports  accompanying  S. 
1080.  They  include  the  difficulty  of 
predicting  costs  and  quantifying  bene- 
fits. The  legislative  history  makes 
clear  that  the  bill  is  not  intended  to 
require  a  strict  cost-benefit  analysis.  If 
the  qualifications  and  caveats  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  reports  are 
taken  into  account  in  those  cases 
where  costs  and  benefit  reviews  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed,  the  reviews 
could  be  helpful  policymaking  tools. 

There  are  several  instances,  howev- 
er, in  which  Congress  did  not  expect 
comparisons  of  costs  and  benefits  to 
be  made  in  setting  standards.  Mamy  of 
these  instances  occur  in  the  environ- 
mental legislation  falling  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works;  other  such 
standards  are  present  in  health, 
safety,  and  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  these  cases,  the  Congress  has 
identified  policy  objectives  to  be  elabo- 
rated and  defined  more  fully  in  agency 
regulations  and  has  signaled  its  intent, 
often  by  refusing  to  include  costs  as  a 
factor  to  be  weighed,  that  no  calcula- 
tion of  costs,  or  comparisons  of  costs 
and  benefits  are  to  be  considered  in 
promulgating  those  regulations. 

Some  of  these  statutes,  in  addition 
to  standards,  contain  provisions  calling 
for  regulations  designed  to  help  the 
Nation  achieve  the  absolute  environ- 
mental, health,  or  other  objectives 
contained  in  the  statute.  In  establish- 
ing these  regulations,  costs  and  bene- 
fits may  often  be  appropriately  consid- 
ered. 

Yet,  in  some  of  these  operational 
regulatory  regimes.  Congress  also  in- 
tended that  cost-benefit  calculations 
play  only  a  limited  role,  if  any.  For  ex- 
ample, at  times  Congress  has  required 
an  agency  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
best  technological  means  to  fight  a  na- 
tional problem,  understanding  that 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  technol- 
ogies available  to  prevent  or  cure  the 
problem  cannot  be  accurately  com- 
pared. In  these  cases.  Congress  has 
again  excluded  costs  from  its  list  of 
criteria  to  be  taken  into  account  and 
has  entrusted  to  the  agency  a  primari- 
ly technical  determination  of  the  best 
means  available. 

Some  operational  provisions  do  in- 
struct the  rulemaking  agency  to  take 
costs  into  account.  Even  here,  howev- 
er, the  Congress  has  not  intended  in 
every  instance  that  costs  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  provisions  of  the  consensus  substi- 
tute of  S.  1080.  In  some  cases  Congress 
intended  no  more  than— in  the  words 
of  a  court  reviewing  one  such  stand- 
ard—that the  cost  of  the  standards  not 
be  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
health  and  environmental  degradation 
they  are  designated  to  prevent;  and 
not  that  the  benefits  justify  the  costs, 
or  that  the  standards  adopted  be  more 
cost-effective  than  alternatives. 


In  these  instances  the  analysis  re- 
quired under  section  622(c)(2)(E)  and 
the  determination  under  622(d)(2)(B) 
would  alter  the  criteria  applicable  to 
rulemaking  under  the  enabling  stat- 
utes because  these  requirements  of 
S.  1080  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
express  or  necessarily  implied  terms  of 
the  other  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  authors  of  S.  1080 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is  their 
intent  that  the  bill  not  alter  the  sub- 
stantive bases  prescribed  by  other  stat- 
utes for  determining  standards.  This 
amendment  will  help  insure  that  their 
intent  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment, along  with  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues. Senators  Laxalt,  Leahy. 
Roth,  and  Eagleton.  .Senator  Staf- 
ford has  accurately  ani  cogently  de- 
scribed both  the  CG.icerns  that 
prompted  the  amendment's  introduc- 
tion and  its  ameliorating  effects. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  will  help 
assure  that  the  procedural  reforms 
made  by  S.  1080  do  not  interfere  or 
intermingle  with  the  substantive 
standards  of  other  statutes  and  that 
those  substantive  standards  are  nei- 
ther restricted  nor  enlarged  through 
procedural  means.  I  know  this  is  what 
the  authors  of  S.  1080  originally  in- 
tended and  I  am  encouraged  by  and 
appreciative  of  their  willingness  to  co- 
sponsor  this  clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment  and 
move  its  passage. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  in  am- 
plification of  what  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Leahy,  had  to  say  and  also.  Senator 
Stafford,  let  us  make  abundantly 
clear  that  the  thrust  of  S.  1080  is  pro- 
cedural. What  it  does  is  reach  the 
process;  there  is  no  intent  here  to 
reach  the  sub.?tance  of  organic  stat- 
utes like  clean  air.  In  our  discussions 
with  Senator  Stafford  and  Senator 
Randolph  and  many  others,  to  allay 
any  concerns  that  they  may  have  at 
this  time,  the  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  record,  once  and  for  all,  the 
fact  that  S.  1080  does  not  intrude  sub- 
stantively in  any  organic  area. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  President.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  842)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agree  to. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Leonard 
Spector  and  Leonard  Weiss,  of  Senator 
Glenn's  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  S. 
1080. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Katherine 
Cudlipp  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  1080. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  84  3 

(Purpose:  To  require  an  agency  to  include  in 
a  preliminary  regulatory  analysis  a  state- 
ment identifying  any  source  of  funds 
available  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  certain  costs  incurred  by  State  and 
local  governments) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Sasser.  for  himself.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Durenberger.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sassex).  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  843. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

■•(D)  a  statement— 

"(1)  identifying  any  source  of  funds  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
State  and  local  governments  the  costs  in- 
curred by  such  governments  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  rule;  or 

"(ii)  specifying  that  the  agency  does  not 
know  of  any  such  source:". 

On  page  18.  line  20.  strike  out  "(O) "  and 
insert  '(E)". 

On  Page  19.  line  1.  strike  out  '(E) "  and 
insert  •  (F)". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  to  the  preliminary 
regulatory  analysis  a  statement  identi- 
fying any  source  of  funds  available 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
State  and  local  governments  the  costs 
incurred  by  such  governments  as  a 
result  of  the  rule,  or  specifying  that 
the  agency  does  not  know  of  any  such 
source. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  is  under  consideration  this  early  in 
the  session.  As  an  original  cosponsor 
of  S.  1080.  I  commend  Senators  Roth. 
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Eagleton,  Laxalt,  and  Leahy  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

I  also  thank  them  for  agreeing  to 
accept  my  amendment  to  S.  1080 
which  will  improve  consideration  of 
the  intergovernmental  regulatory 
costs  impacts  in  the  course  of  an 
agency  rulemaking. 

Regulatory  impact  for  State  and 
local  governments  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  calculated  whenever  an  agency 
contemplates  issuance  of  a  major  rule. 
These  costs  should  certainly  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  the  potential 
benefits  of  a  proposed  rulemaking. 

Compromise  language  requiring  that 
a  Federal  agency's  preliminary  regula- 
tory analysis  describe  the  benefits  and 
cost  of  a  proposed  rule  for  "particular 
levels  of  government"  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 622,  on  page  18,  lines  2  and  9  of 
amendment  640,  the  consensus  amend- 
ment. I  also  draw  your  attention  to 
section  553,  page  3,  line  14,  which  has 
language  requiring  that  proposals 
from  State  and  local  governments  be 
sought  by  the  agencies  for  alternative 
rules  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  a 
rulemaking  more  effectively  than  the 
proposed  rule,  or  in  a  less  burdensome 
way. 

This  language  is  helpful  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  my  amendment  does  improve 
on  the  consensus  amendment.  My 
amendment  restores  language  requir- 
ing that  Federal  agencies  identify  any 
known  sources  from  funding  from  the 
Federal  Government  that  could  be 
used  to  defray  the  costs  of  proposed 
Federal  regulations  that  might  be  im- 
posed on  State  and  local  governments. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Specter 
and  Senator  Durenberger,  are  joining 
me  in  sponsoring  this  amendment  to 
strengthen  the  State-local  regulatory 
cost  estimate  requirement  in  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act. 

Senator  Specter  is,  of  course,  spon- 
sor of  S.  1225,  the  State  and  local  Reg- 
ulatory Cost  Estimates  Act.  His  bill, 
though  similar  in  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions that  we  would  like  to  add  to  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act,  covers  agency 
regulatory  activities  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  S.  1080. 

In  summary,  our  amendment  adds 
much  needed  language  to  S.  1080 
which  will  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  determining  how  their 
budgets  will  be  affected  by  Federal 
regulations  and  it  will  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  possible  Federal  as- 
sistance that  can  help  State  and  local 
agencies  meet  these  regulatory  costs 
when  and  if  they  should  occur. 

Mr.  President,  intergovernmental  re- 
lations between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  will  be  improved  by 
this  amendment  to  the  regulatory 
reform  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  move  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  by  the  progress  that  has 


been  made  both  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  toward  instituting  regula- 
tory procedures  designed  to  improve 
Federal  agency  awareness  of  the  cost 
impacts  of  intergovernmental  regula- 
tion. Creating  such  a  realization  was 
one  of  my  primary  goals  in  introduc- 
ing S.  1225,  the  State  and  Local  Regu- 
latory Cost  Estimates  Act. 

This  awareness  is  very  important. 
Especially  now,  when  State  and  local 
governments  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  Federal  aid  slowdown  and  the  un- 
stable national  economy.  We  just  can- 
not continue  to  impose  expensive 
intergovernmental  regulations  with  no 
thought  given  to  their  price  tag  or  just 
how  other  levels  of  government  are  ex- 
pected to  foot  the  bill. 

In  city  after  city,  county  after 
county,  and  State  after  State,  we  con- 
tinue to  receive  reports  of  major  cost 
impacts  in  annual  budgets  as  a  result 
of  Federal  mandates. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  argument  about  the  com- 
mendable objectives  of  the  rules,  and 
the  laws  they  interpret,  but  the  spot- 
light must  be  turned  on  the  unrealistic 
expectation  and  unreasonable  costs 
routinely  shifted  by  agencies  onto 
other  levels  of  government. 

For  example,  I  turn  to  the  testimony 
of  Bemie  Hillenbrand,  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  which  was  made  part  of  the 
hearing  record  on  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  In  his  testimony,  he 
noted: 

The  Urban  Institute  published  the  results 
of  a  study  it  completed  on  the  impact  of  fed- 
eral rulemaking  in  six  major  program  areas: 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  .  .  .  :  amend- 
ments to  the  unemployment  insurance  com- 
pensation act:  bilingual  education  require- 
ments, education  of  the  handicapped  (chil- 
dren): transit  accessibility  requirements  for 
the  handicapped:  and  Davis-Bacon. 

Seven  jurisdictions  were  used  to  compile 
the  information.  Excluding  administrative 
or  overhead  costs,  operating  costs  under  five 
of  the  six  programs  totaled  $51.9  million  in 
1978.  or  $19  for  every  resident  of  the  partici- 
pating jurisdictions,  the  capital  costs  in- 
curred totaled  $113.5  million. 

When  capital  outlays  were  amortized  over 
a  twenty  year  period  at  8  percent  interest 
and  then  added  to  the  operating  cosU,  the 
per  capita  costs  jump  to  $25. 

On  the  average,  this  figure  represents  the 
same  amount,  per  capita,  received  by  the  ju- 
risdiction from  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program.  In  this  sense.  GRS  simply  reim- 
burses local  costs  in  meeting  compliance 
with  5  of  59  crosscutting  federal  mandates. 

What  we  are  asking  the  agencies  to 
do.  then,  in  the  amendment  that  we 
are  presenting  today,  is  to  consider  the 
cost  implications  of  new  regulations, 
and  the  question  of  how  these  costs 
are  to  be  met,  before  the  rules  are 
handed  down  to  be  implemented  by 
State  and  local  governments.  We  think 
that  more  realistic,  hence  mote  effec- 
tive, rules  will  result.* 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  it-self.  As  indi- 


cated, the  thrust  of  it  is  to  support 
State  and  local  governments.  We  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  843)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

UP  amendment  no.  844 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Vice  President  to 
assure  that  he  will  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  respond  to  congressional  inquir- 
ies) 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 

of  Mr.  Chiles. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 

for    Mr.    Chiles,    proposes    an    unprinted 

amendment  numbered  844. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  line  19.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  Any  such  notice  with  respect 
to  a  delegaton  to  the  Vice  President  shall 
contain  a  statement  by  the  Vice  President 
that  the  Vice  President  will  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  respond  to  congressional 
inquiries  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority delegated  under  this  sulwection. ". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  will 
be  noted  in  a  statement  to  be  made  by 
Senator  Chiles,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  that 
when  the  Vice  President  receives  a  del- 
egation of  executive  oversight  author- 
ity, he  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  respond  to  congressional  in- 
quiries concerning  the  exercise  of  that 
authority. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to,  section 
624  is  to  make  clear  that  if  the  Vice 
President  receives  a  delegation  of  ex- 
ecutive oversight  authority,  he  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  re- 
spond to  congressional  inquiries  con- 
cerning its  use. 

That  means  if  a  duly  constituted 
committee  of  Congress  asks  a  Vice 
President,  who  has  been  delegated  au- 
thority under  this  section  to  testify  on 
the  use  of  the  executive  oversight  au- 
thority, that  person  will  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  appear  and  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Congress 
is  acting  constructively  by  choosing  to 
explicitly  state  in  this  legislation  what 
the  Presidents  oversight  authority 
over  the  major  rulemaking  process  is. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  that  in 
speaking  clearly  to  what  the  executive 
authority  is  and  pinpointing  where 
Government-wide  responsibility  lies, 
we  have  strengthened  the  Congress 
hand  to  provide  oversight.  Congres- 
sional oversight  is  both  an  ultimate 
check  against  executive  abuses  and  an 
essential  force  to  encourage  the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  public  burdens 
and  waste  in  the  Government's  regula- 
tions. 

The  importance  of  Congressional 
oversight  is  why  I  believe  we  should 
specifically  address  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents  potential  responsibility  in  this 
legislation.  There  is  not  much  of  a  tra 
dition  for  Vice  Presidential  appear- 
ances before  congressional  commit- 
tees. The  Congressional  Research 
Service  could  find  only  three  such  oc- 
casions in  our  national  history. 

The  first  instance  was  in  the  66th 
Congress,  on  January  17.  1921.  Vice 
President  Thomas  Marshall  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  testified  in 
favor  of  the  creation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  public  welfare  depart- 
ment to  coordinate  work  of  a  charita- 
ble character. 

The  second  instance  was  on  June  27, 
1935.  when  Vice  President  John  Nance 
Gamer  testified  t)efore  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations considering  the  Second 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  for  1935. 
He  testified  in  favor  of  a  $3  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  Texas  Centennial. 

The  third  occasion  was  on  April  27, 
1955.  when  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  appeared  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  was  considering 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  the  Judici- 
ary. He  testified  in  favor  of  restoring 
$10  million  in  funds  cut  from  the 
international  educational  exchange 
program  and  in  favor  of  giving  priority 
to  funds  for  bringing  foreign  leaders 
and  students  to  the  United  States. 

As  can  be  surmised,  the  Congress 
has  not  expected  the  Vice  President  to 
participate  very  often  in  its  committee 
hearings,  much  less  its  oversight  ac- 
tivities. The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  make  clear  Vice  Presidents 
who  assume  a  delegation  of  authority 
in  section  624  of  this  bill  will  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  congressional 
oversight  proceedings. 

Potential  delegates  other  than  the 
Vice  President  must  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  In  their  case,  the 
Congress  has  established  a  clear  tradi- 
tion for  their  participation  in  both 
oversight  hearings  and  other  forms  of 
congressional  inquiry.* 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  engross- 
ment of  this  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  844)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  84  S 

(Purpose:  To  give  the  district  courts  juris- 
diction over  conflicts  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
regulatory  agencies) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  withhold,  I 
have  an  amendment  that  I  should  like 
to  offer  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin). 
and  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hetlin)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  845. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  between  Mnes  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following: 

REsoLirrioN  or  agency  jurisdictional 

CONFLICT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2201  of  title  28.  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
■■(a)'  before  "In  "  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  upon  the  filing  of  an  appropriate  plead- 
ing by  a  regulatory  agency  or  a  public  utili- 
ty, the  district  courts  shall  have  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
to  resolve  a  controversy  between  two  or 
more  regulatory  agencies,  with  respect  to 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  any  of  the  rates, 
services,  or  records  relating  thereto,  of  a 
public  utility  unless  all  of  such  agencies  are 
agencies  of  the  same  State. 

"(2)  If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 
before  whom  the  pleading  is  filed  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence  relevant  to  a 
finding  of  Jursldiction.  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  addition- 
al evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce 
such  additional  evidence  in  proceedings 
before  one  or  more  of  the  regulatory  agency 
parties  to  the  action  brought  hereunder,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  any  of  such  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  deems  proper. 


"(3)  If  the  courts  of  appeals  have  exclu- 
sive original  Jurisdiction  to  review  agency 
action  of  a  regulatory  agency,  then  an 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  controversy  to  which  such 
regulatory  agency  is  a  party  shall  be 
brought  in  such  court  of  appeals  rather 
than  in  the  district  court. 

■(c)  The  court  may  declare  the  rights  and 
other  legal  relations  of  the  parties  to  an 
action  or  proceeding  brought  under  sul>sec- 
tion  (b)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  resolve 
the  controversy  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction 
and  may  talce  any  action  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  pending  such  declara- 
tion, or  pending  appeal  of  such  declaration, 
including  staying  any  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding that  might  t)e  affected  by  such  dec- 
laration. Such  action  or  declaration  shall 
not  be  withheld— 

"(1)  on  the  ground  that  a  controversy 
with  respect  to  matters  other  than  Jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  may  exist  between  or 
among  the  parties. 

"(2)  due  to  failure  to  pursue  or  exhaust 
any  administrative  remedies,  or 

"(3)  due  to  inconsistent  provisions  of 
other  statutes  providing  for  Judicial  review 
of  such  agency  action.  Including  the  regula- 
tory statutes  under  which  the  controversy 
has  arisen. 

Any  such  declaration  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  and 
shall  be  reviewable  as  such. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(1)  the  term  State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  term  public  utility'  is  any  entity 
which  offers  its  services  to  the  public  or  any 
segment  thereof,  and  whose  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  on  a  cost  of  service  or  rate 
of  return  basis  by  one  or  more  regulatory 
agencies: 

"(3)  the  term  'regulatory  agency'  includes 
any  agency  having  or  exercising  any  regula- 
tory function  with  respect  to  any  public 
utility:  and 

"(4)  the  term  agency'  means  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  or  any  such  State  subdivi- 
sion or  agency.". 

(bXl)    Chapter    ISl    of   title    28.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■J  2203.  Process  and  procedure 

"In  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
section  2201(b)  of  this  title.  (1)  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  of  the  United  Statps 
may  Join  or  be  Joined  as  a  party.  (2)  any 
State  or  State  subdivision  or  agency  thereof 
may  Join  or.  with  lis  consent  where  neces- 
sary, be  joined  as  a  party,  and  a  district 
court  may  issue  its  process  for  such  pur- 
poses without  regard  to  territorial  limita- 
tions. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  151 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 
'2303.  PrpcfM  »nd  procedure.". 

(c)(1)  Chapter  87  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

h  1409.  Public  utility  jurisdictional  contro- 
versies 

Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment  under  section  2201(b)  of 
this  title  may  t>e  brought  in  any  judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  public  utility  resides  or 
has  Its  principal  office,  or  In  the  United 
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States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  that  whenever  one  or  more 
States  or  subdivisions  thereof  or  the  agen- 
cies of  a  State  or  a  subdivision  thereof  are 
parties,  the  civil  action  or  proceeding  must 
be  brought  in  a  judical  district  within  one  of 
such  States. '. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  87  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
item: 
•1409.  Public  utility  Jurisdictional  controversies,". 

On  page  40,  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and 
insert  "Sec.  9.". 

On  page  40.  line  17,  strike  out  'Sec.  9." 
and  insert  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec.  10." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  11.". 

On  page  44  line  14.  strike  out  "9 '  and 
insert  "10". 

On  page  45,  line  7.  strike  out  "8  "  and 
insert  "9". 

On  page  45.  after  line  8,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  8 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  not  apply  to  any  civil 
action  commenced  prior  to  such  date. 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  Congress  has  made 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  process  by  which  Federal  agen- 
cies carry  out  their  functions.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  urgent  need  for  reform  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  different  ways;  one 
of  which  has  been  the  explosion  of 
civil  litigation  pertaining  to  regulated 
industries.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  now  offer  is  none  other 
than  to  eliminate  the  enormous  waste 
of  time  and  money  resulting  from  hap- 
hazard and  duplicative  litigation 
which  occurs  when  two  or  more  regu- 
latory agencies  assert  conflicting  juris- 
dictional claims. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
confer  upon  the  Federal  district  courts 
authority  to  resolve  expeditiously,  at 
the  outset  of  litigation,  controversies 
arising  where  two  or  more  regulatory 
agencies  assert  conflicting  claims  of 
jurisdiction  over  a  particular  public 
utility.  Presently  there  is  no  judicial 
mechanism  which  allows  a  court  to  de- 
termine at  the  early  stages  of  litiga- 
tion which  of  two  agencies  has  proper 
jurisdiction  over  a  regulated  industry. 
Often  this  results  in  competing  and 
conflicting  claims  of  jurisdiction 
which  cause  protracted  and  unneces- 
sary litigation  on  multiple  fronts.  Not 
only  do  competing  regulatory  agencies 
cause  unnecessary  litigation  to  the 
utilities,  but  the  jurisdictional  contro- 
versies are  also  a  waste  of  tax  moneys. 
By  amending  the  Federal  Declaratory 
Judgment  Act,  this  amendment  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  resolution  of 
conflicts  which  arise  when  different 
regulatory  agencies  assert  jurisdiction 
over  regulated  utilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  impelling  demand 
for  this  amendment  is  even  greater 
today  than  in  1966  when  the  American 
Bar  Association  originated  this  propos- 
al. And.  it  is  no  less  urgent  now  than 


when  Senator  Tydings  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  91st  Congress 
to  eliminate  the  obstacles  to  effective 
utility  regulation.  Quite  simply,  our 
judicial  system  should  not  and  need 
not  remain  overburdened  by  hundreds 
of  instances  of  wasted  litigation  result- 
ing from  jurisdictional  overlap.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  improvements  in 
regulatory  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  Laxalt,  and  also  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Leahy. 
for  their  guidance  and  assistance  in 
preparing  this  amendment.  I  am  also 
grateful  to  their  competent  staffs  and 
especially  to  John  Nash  and  Bob 
Cynkar  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Regu- 
latory Reform  and  John  Podesta  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Reform,  Minority,  for  their  hard 
work.* 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  grants  the  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  to  decide  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes between  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies in  the  public  utility  area. 

The  amendment  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  developing  his  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Hetlin  met  several  of  my  concerns. 
I  believe  he  has  done  an  admirable  job 
in  putting  the  amendment  together. 
In  particular,  he  has  narrowed  the 
scope  of  the  amendment  to  those 
agencies  which  actually  do  public  utili- 
ty ratemakings  and  licensings.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  applies  to  agen- 
cies like  FERC  and  State  public  utility 
commissions.  The  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  general  health,  safety, 
and  environmental  regulations  such  as 
EPA  decisioris,  where  no  special  cir- 
cumstances involving  public  utilities 
exist. 

I  believe  in  this  case  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  helped  consider- 
ably. I  also  want  to  especially  thank 
Mr.  Robert  Nordhaus  for  his  guidance 
and  expert  help. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  845)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  amendments? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
awaiting  Senator  Glenn,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  pending  his 
arrival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Leahy  and  Senator 
Laxalt  for  both  their  patience  and 
their  perseverance  in  bringing  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  to  the  Senate 
floor.  "Regulatory  Reform  "  has  long 
been  advocated  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  but  the  actual  work 
of  rewriting  the  rulemaking  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  Government  is  an 
extremely  complex  and  unglamorous 
undertaking.  The  Senate  owes  a  debt 
to  both  the  ranking  minority  meml)er 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Subcommittee  for  addressing 
this  task.  Likewise,  Senators  Eagleton 
and  Roth,  as  the  ranking  Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  Government  Af- 
fairs Committee,  are  to  be  thanked 
and  commended  for  their  dedicated 
contributions  to  this  effort. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  inquir- 
ies in  recent  weeks  concerning  a  poten- 
tial amendment  to  S.  1080,  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act.  which  I  have,  for 
some  time,  been  considering.  My  pro- 
posed amendment  would  make  clear 
that  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  is 
intended  to  apply  to  all  rules  pub- 
lished for  public  notice  and  comment 
that  may  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
small  business. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  re- 
quires that  agencies,  in  developing 
rules  that  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  a  substantial  number  of 
small  businesses,  undertake  a  regula- 
tory flexibility  analysis  to  determine 
what  that  impact  might  be  under  al- 
ternative ways  of  implementing  the 
rule.  The  act  imposes,  in  certain  rule- 
making procedures,  this  additional 
step  aimed  at  increasing  the  sensitivity 
among  Federal  rulemakers  to  the 
problems  and  special  characteristics  of 
small  business.  Unfortunately  we  have 
found  during  the  first  year  of  experi- 
ence under  this  landmark  legislation 
that  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
consider  themselves  exempt  from 
these  procedures  and  are  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  act.  The  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  appear  to  have  claimed  the 
broadest  exemption  and,  ironically, 
through  their  procurement  rules  and 
revenue  rules,  these  two  agencies  have 
potentially  the  largest  impact  on  small 
business  of  any  Federal  agencies. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  these 
claimed  exemptions  be  examined  by 
the  Congress  and  that  the  legislative 
intent  be  clarified.  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  this  clarification,  I  intro- 
duced, on  March  4,  1982,  S.  2170. 
which  would  remove  from  the  Regula- 
tory    Flexibility    Act     the     technical 
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grounds  upon  which  the  DOD  and  the 
IRS  have  based  their  claims  of  exemp- 
tion. Upon  introducing  this  proposal.  I 
wrote  Senators  Laxalt  and  Leahy 
urging  that  they  hold  hearings  on  this 
issue  and  general  oversight  hearings 
on  implementation  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  to  date.  On  March  15 
Senators  Laxalt  and  Leahy  responded 
favorably  to  my  request,  pledging  to 
hold  such  hearings  no  later  than  early 
summer. 

I  thank  the  Senators  at  this  time  for 
their  sensitivity  to  the  need  to  conduct 
this  early  oversight  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act.  I  believe  the  need  for 
prompt  reconsideration  of  a  number  of 
the  acts  provisions  is  heightened  by 
last  weeks  court  ruling  in  Thompson 
against  Watt,  which  appears  to  severe- 
ly restrict  small  business'  ability  to 
obtain  Judicial  relief  under  the  act 
when  an  agency  refuses  to  comply 
with  its  provisions. 

In  light  of  the  Senators'  commit- 
ment to  pursue  oversight  hearings  on 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  in  the 
near  future.  I  intend  to  withhold  my 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  hearings  this  summer,  or 
earlier,  will  reveal  a  numl)er  of  refine- 
ments needed  in  the  act  so  that  it  will 
effectively  meet  its  objective  of  en- 
hancing the  role  of  small  business  in 
the  American  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  correspondence  between  me  and 
Senators  Laxalt  and  Leahy  concern- 
ing S.  2170  and  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknatk, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  4.  1982. 
Hon.  Paul  Laxalt. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Reform.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  bring 
to  your  attention  legislation  I  am  proposing 
today  to  amend  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  and  to  ask  that  you  schedule  hearings 
on  this  proposal  at  your  subcommittee's  ear- 
liest convenience. 

As  I  state  in  my  floor  remarks  on  this  pro- 
posal, I  believe  It  is  vitally  Important  that 
the  Congress  conduct  early  and  extensive 
oversight  of  the  Implementation  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 
This  Act,  which  affects  rulemaking  in  all 
federal  agencies  and  departments,  is  a  land- 
mark both  in  federal  self  discipline  and  in 
the  recognition  of  the  unique  character  and 
role  of  small  business  in  this  nation's  econo- 
my. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  is  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  sensitivity  of  federal 
rulemakers  to  the  potential  impact  on  small 
business  and  other  small  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment regulations.  It  attempts  to  stimu- 
late greater  equity  between  small  and  large 
business  from  the  Impact  of  government  ac- 
tions affecting  the  economy. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  close  a  tech- 
nical loophole  being  used  by  several  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  government  to 
avoid  adhering  to  the  act.  Hearings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  records  of 


the  Small  Business  Administration  have  re- 
vealed a  near  complete  refusal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  conduct  the  small  business 
analyses  required  by  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  on  significant  rules  published  for 
public  notice  and  comment.  My  proposal 
would  remove  the  technical  grounds  upon 
which  the  DOD  and  IRS  base  their  claims 
of  exemption  from  the  Act  without  altering 
other,  substantive  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  technical  deficien- 
cy in  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  can  be 
considered  and  corrected  promptly  by  the 
Congress.  The  DOD  and  the  IRS  have 
multi-billion  dollar  effects  on  our  economy 
annually  through  their  procurement  and 
tax  policy  activities.  Few  federal  activities 
have  a  greater  effect  on  the  small  business 
sector  than  the  activities  of  these  two  agen- 
cies. Their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  Regu 
latory  Flexibility  Act  reflects  an  insensitiv- 
ity.  if  not  a  hostility,  to  the  small  business 
community  that  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
this  Congress. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  specific  con- 
cern raised  by  my  proposed  amendment.  I 
believe  that  an  extensive  series  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
would  be  timely.  The  Act  has  been  in  effect 
for  more  than  a  year.  While  all  of  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses  have  not  yet  t>een 
tested,  the  record  should  be  adequate  to 
provide  a  substantive  t>asis  for  the  Congress 
to  determine  needed  corrections.  Hearings 
already  held  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  revealed  a  number  of  additional 
issues  that  merit  more  extensive  examina- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  your  serious  consideration 
of  this  proposal.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  In  bringing  about  needed  changes 
in  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and  in  In- 
suring effective  implementation  of  the  Act 
by  all  agencies  of  the  federal  government. 
Sincerely, 

Christopher  J.  Dodo, 

U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  March  15.  1982. 
Hon.  Christopher  Dodd. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  4.  As  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Regulatory  Reform,  we  plan  to 
hold  a  hearing  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  during  iU 
first  year  of  existence.  As  part  of  that  hear- 
ing, we  feel  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  for 
the  Subcommittee  to  receive  testimony  con- 
cerning your  proposal  raises  important 
issues  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility  Act  which  merit  serious 
consideration.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
your  bill  is  based  on  a  concern  we  share,  a 
concern  for  the  impact  of  federal  regulation 
on  small  business  and  other  small  entities. 
We  intend  to  hold  this  hearing  at  the  Sub- 
committee's earliest  convenience,  probably 
no  later  than  early  summer. 

We  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  you 
have  devoted  to  developing  your  proposal. 
On  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee,   we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  this  area. 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  Leahy, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Regulatory  Reform.  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Paul  Laxalt. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Reform.  Committee  on  the  Judtciary.m 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Dodd  for 
bringing  this  important  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  His  concerns 
will  be  addressed  during  the  Subcom- 
mittee's upcoming  hearing  on  the  Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  amendment  no.  •«« 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  provisions  of 

section  624) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  unprlnted  amendment  to  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numl)ered 
846. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  4,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "or  ". 

On  page  14.  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  a  rule  issued  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  or  a  rule  issued  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  315  and  312(a)(7)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934. 

On  page  23.  line  7.  beginning  with  "Such", 
strike  out  through  the  period  in  line  10. 

On  page  23.  between  lines  14  and  IS. 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  procedures  established  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  adopted  after  the 
public  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon,  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  prompt  completion  of  rulemaking 
proceedings.  If  such  procedures  include 
review  of  preliminary  or  final  regulatory 
analyses  to  ensure  that  they  comply  with 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  time  for  any  such  review  of 
a  preliminary  regulatory  analysis  shall  not 
exceed  thirty  days  following  the  receipt  of 
that  analysis  by  the  President  or  by  an  offi- 
cer to  whom  the  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  been  dele- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  time  for  such  review  of  a  final 
regulatory  analysis  shall  not  exceed  thirty 
days  following  the  receipt  of  that  analysis 
by  the  President  or  such  officer.  The  times 
for  each  such  review  may  be  extended  for 
good  cause  by  the  President  or  such  officer 
for  an  additional  thirty  days.  Notice  of  any 
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such  extension,  together  with  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  rulemaking  file. 

On  page  23,  line  IS,  strike  out  °"b"  and 
insert  in  lieu  therof  ""c". 

On  page  23,  beginning  at  line  22,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2,  page  24,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  authority  granted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
rules  issued  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

"(e)  Any  exercise  of  the  authority  granted 
under  this  section,  or  any  failure  to  exercise 
such  authority,  by  the  President  or  by  an 
officer  to  whom  such  authority  has  been 
delegated  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
in  any  manner  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
printed amendment  concerns  the  Ex- 
ecutive oversight  mechanisms  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  The  basic  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  insure  that 
these  mechanisms  do  not  improperly 
Intrude  on  the  substantive  rulemaking 
authority  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  to  whom  Congress  has 
delegated  quasi-legislative  powers  for 
administering  the  numerous  Federal 
regulatory  statutes.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  the  impact  of 
these  Executive  oversight  mechanisms 
on  the  autonomy  of  the  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  and  this  has  been 
a  prime  factor  In  my  efforts  to  amend 
S.  1080  so  as  to  circumscribe  and  clari- 
fy the  authority  this  bill  confers  on 
the  President. 

I  have  detailed  these  concerns  re- 
garding the  Independent  agencies  else- 
where and  will  not  reiterate  them  at 
length  here.  My  principal  fear  has 
been  that  under  the  procedures  for 
overseeing  agency  Implementation  of 
the  procedures  established  under  sec- 
tion 624(a)  the  President  might  order 
the  Independent  agencies  to  submit 
for  review  of  Indefinite  duration  pre- 
liminary and  final  regulatory  analyses 
in  draft  form  along  with  drafts  of  the 
rules  they  covered.  Since  S.  1080  set 
no  time  limits  for  any  such  reviews.  I 
was  gravely  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  extend  his  review  of 
whether  a  particular  regulatory  analy- 
sis complies  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  624(a)  for  a  pro- 
longed period  In  order  to  pressure  the 
agency  In  question  to  accept  substan- 
tive changes  In  the  pending  regulation. 
Although  S.  1080  does  not  permit  the 
President  to  intervene  directly  In  the 
substance  of  regulation  development,  I 
was  concerned  that  by  improperly 
using  these  procedures,  the  President 
might  nevertheless  achieve  this  result. 

Beyond  this.  I  have  been  troubled 
that  even  without  bottling  up  Inde- 
pendent agency  regulations.  Presiden- 
tial oversight  of  draft  Independent 
agency  regulatory  analyses  prior  to 
publication  violated  the  principle  of 
autonomy  which  Congress  has  de- 
clared should  govern  these  agencies' 
regulatory  activities.  Here,  again,  my 
concern  was  that  under  the  guise  of 


procedural  review,  the  President 
might  Interject  himself  Into  the  sub- 
stance of  these  agencies'  rulemaking 
actions.  In  some  highly  sensitive  cases, 
moreover,  even  purely  procedural 
oversight  by  the  President  seemed  to- 
tally inappropriate,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  monetary  policy  activities,  the 
rules  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, the  FCC's  rules  concerning  candi- 
dates' access  to  the  electronic  media, 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's nuclear  safety  safeguards,  and 
export  regulations.  In  these  areas, 
even  the  appearance  of  partisan  or  po- 
litical Interference  through  Presiden- 
tial supervision  could  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  legitimacy  of  these 
agencies'  regulatory  activities  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

I  might  add,  that  many  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I  expressed  with  respect  to 
the  Independent  agencies  were  shared 
by  others  who  feared  Presidential  In- 
trusion Into  the  substance  of  rulemak- 
ing by  the  "dependent"  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  such  as  EPA  and 
OSHA,  In  these  cases,  too.  there  was  a 
definite  risk  that  the  President  might 
improperly  extend  procedural  reviews 
to  obtain  changes  In  the  substance  of 
pending  rules. 

When  S.  1080  was  considered  in  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  I 
was  successful  In  gaining  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  addressed  most 
of  my  concerns  Insofar  as  the  Inde- 
pendent agencies  were  concerned. 
This,  however,  was  dropped  from  the 
consensus  bill  we  are  now  considering. 
In  essence,  that  amendment  placed  a 
fixed  deadline  on  the  time  for  Presi- 
dential reviews  under  section  624  of 
120  days  each  for  the  consideration  of 
Independent  agencies'  proposed  and 
final  rules,  respectively,  a  total  of  240 
days  of  review.  In  addition,  my  amend- 
ment provided  explicitly  that  any  com- 
ments by  the  President  resulting  from 
his  reviews  would  not  be  binding  on 
these  agencies.  No  special  provisions 
were  made  for  the  highly  sensitive  ac- 
tivities of  the  Independent  agencies  I 
referred  to  a  moment  ago.  nor  was  the 
question  of  deadlines  for  Presidential 
reviews  Involving  regulations  of  the 
"dependent"  agencies  covered. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today  goes  significantly  beyond  that 
accepted  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  First.  It  provides  consider- 
ably tighter  deadlines  for  Presidential 
reviews  under  section  624.  Second,  it 
applies  those  deadlines  to  all  agencies, 
not  only  the  Independents.  Third,  it 
specially  exempts  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion pertaining  to  political  broadcast- 
ing from  all  Presidential  oversight. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  mone- 
tary policy  functions  have  already 
been  exempted  from  such  oversight 


pursuant  to  a  separate  amendment  de- 
veloped partly  In  response  to  my  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  autonomy  of 
these  Fed  activities.  Finally,  and  of 
particular  importance,  the  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill  have  provided  a 
number  of  understandings  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  President's  authority 
under  section  624  which,  when  read  to- 
gether with  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees that  considered  S.  1080  (Issued 
after  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee markup)  confirm  explicitly 
that  the  independent  agencies  will 
continue  to  have  the  substantive  deci- 
sionmaking authority  over  their  rules 
that  they  have  today,  with  the  Presi- 
dent granted  no  authority  to  alter  this 
practice  or  to  impose  his  substantive 
judgment  on  these  agencies.  These 
same  understandings,  I  would  add,  will 
also  apply  to  the  "dependent "  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch. 

The  clarifications  provided  by  the 
floor  manages  of  the  bill  substantially 
remove  any  risk  of  the  President's  mis- 
using his  procedural  oversight  tools  to 
achieve  sut)stantlve  changes  in  agency 
regulations.  Thus  while  the  President 
will  obtain  authority  to  review  prelimi- 
nary and  final  regulatory  analyses  of 
Independent  agencies,  his  power  to  In- 
volve himself  In  the  substance  of  the 
associated  rules  has  been  so  carefully 
circumscribed  that  I  believe  the 
Impact  of  these  Presidential  reviews 
on  Independent  agency  autonomy  will 
now  be  marginal. 

deadlines 

The  deadlines  provided  In  my 
amendment  for  Presidential  reviews  of 
preliminary  and  final  regulatory  anal- 
yses, respectively,  will  normally  limit 
these  actions  to  a  maximum  of  30 
days.  For  good  cause,  however,  these 
30-day  reviews  can  be  extended  for  an 
additional  30  days.  The  President 
would  have  to  Include  a  statement  of 
his  reasons  for  this  extension  in  the 
agency's  rulemaking  file.  Significantly, 
the  President  could  not  add  on  addi- 
tional review  periods  by  requiring 
agencies  to  resubmit  regulatory  analy- 
ses that  had  been  revised  in  light  of 
his  Initial  comments.  There  would 
only  l)e  the  opportunity  for  a  single 
review  period  of  30  or.  if  extended,  60 
days  at  the  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  stage  and  a  similar  one-shot 
30-  or  60-day  review  period  at  the  time 
the  final  regulatory  analysis  is  submit- 
ted. The  30-  or  60-day  period  would 
commence  with  the  agency's  submis- 
sion. 

I  add  that  it  is  certainly  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  reviews  will  nor- 
mally be  kept  to  less  than  30  days  and 
that  the  good  cause  extension  will  be 
rarely  used.  I  stress  in  this  regard  the 
requirement  in  section  624  that  the 
procedures  for  review  of  regulatory 
analyses  t>e  consistent  with  prompt 
completion  of  rulemaking  proceedings. 
My    amendment    assumes    that    the 
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President  will  exercise  his  authority  to 
monitor,  review,  and  insure  agency  im- 
plementation of  the  section  624  proce- 
dures principally  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  examining  and  commenting  on 
individual  preliminary  and  final  regu- 
latory analyses.  Accordingly,  my 
amendment  has  been  framed  in  terms 
of  time  limits  applicable  to  that  activi- 
ty. The  time  limits  contained  in  my 
amendment  govern  the  totality  of  in- 
dividual reviews  under  section  624. 
Such  a  broad  understanding  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  deadline  requirements 
is  essential  to  insure  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  my  amendment,  prevention 
of  Presidential  delay  of  agency  rule- 
making through  his  reviews  under  sec- 
tion 624.  will  not  be  frustrated. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that 
since  agencies  would  retain  their  exist- 
ing authority  to  issue,  modify,  or  re- 
scind rules  or  to  complete  rulemaking 
proceedings,  an  agency  could  proceed 
to  issue  any  pending  proposed  or  final 
rule  in  the  event  the  President  im- 
properly delayed  concluding  his  review 
of  the  associated  regulatory  analyses 
beyond  the  time  permitted. 

Taken  together  with  the  deadlines 
on  Presidential  reviews  in  my  amend- 
ment, this  residual  agency  authority 
will  insure  that  the  President  will  not 
be  able  to  indefinitely  delay  a  pro- 
posed or  final  rule  under  the  guise  of 
exercising  authority  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 624. 

SPECIAL  EXKMPTIONS  PROM  EXECUTIVE 
OVERSIGHT 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  (FEC).  the  political 
broadcasting  regulatory  activities  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC),  and  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  (NRC)  will  be  ex- 
empted from  all  Executive  oversight 
through  my  amendment.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  two  agencies,  the  reasons 
for  specially  insulating  their  political- 
ly related  regulations  from  all  Execu- 
tive interference  is  obvious;  no  matter 
which  party  occupies  the  White  House 
the  risk  of  misuse  of  the  oversight 
mechanisms  in  S.  1080  for  partisan 
purposes  would  inevitably  arise  and 
even  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
influence  these  agencies"  political  reg- 
ulations improperly  could  severely 
damage  their  credibility  and  quite  pos- 
sibly that  of  the  electoral  process, 
itself.  The  easiest  mechanism  for  com- 
pletely avoiding  this  possibility  is  to 
eliminate  Executive  oversight  alto- 
gether in  these  instances.  A  further 
problem  in  the  case  of  these  agencies 
is  the  risk  that  the  President,  under 
section  622(b).  might  determine  a  rule 
of  theirs  to  be  a  major  rule,  necessitat- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  regulatory 
analysis  before  the  rule  could  be 
Issued.  This  process  would  undoubted- 
ly require  considerable  time  and  could 
delay  promulgation  of  a  rule  at  a  criti- 
cal stage  of  a  political  campaign.  To 
avoid  all  of  these  potential  difficulties. 


my  amendment  would  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  "rule"  in  section  621  of  the 
bill  to  exclude  all  rules  of  the  FEC  and 
those  of  the  FCC  promulgated  under 
sections  312(a)(7)  and  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  This  means 
that  none  of  these  regulations  could 
fall  within  the  definition  of  "major 
rule"  under  S.  1080  so  that  the  regula- 
tory analysis  and  associated  Executive 
oversight  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
similarly  not  apply  to  them. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
raises  somewhat  different  consider- 
ations, that  nevertheless  make  essen- 
tial its  total  insulation  from  Executive 
oversight  under  the  bill.  These  consid- 
erations stem  from  the  unique  cdhibi- 
nation  of  the  agency's  history,  its  un- 
usual authority  to  regulate  highly  sen- 
sitive executive  branch  activities,  and 
its  critical  role  in  the  national  debate 
over  the  future  of  nuclear  power. 

Congress  established  the  NRC  in 
1974  for  the  express  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating Federal  regulation  of  nuclear 
energy  from  Federal  activities  aimed 
at  promoting  this  energy  source.  Since 
the  late  1940's.  both  activities,  and  the 
Nation's  nuclear  weapons  development 
program,  had  been  combined  in  a 
single  agency,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  By  the  time  of  the  1974 
Energy  Reorganization  Act.  however, 
the  widespread  perception  had 
emerged  that  the  AEC's  promotional 
and  regulatory  roles  were  inherently 
in  conflict  and,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, that  the  independence  and  force- 
fulness  of  those  responsible  for  nucle- 
ar safety  had  been  gravely  weakened 
by  the  dominance  of  promotional  in- 
terests in  the  agency.  Creation  of  an 
independent  nuclear  regulatory  com- 
mission was  seen  as  an  essential  first 
step  toward  addressing  these  concerns. 

The  development-oriented  half  of 
the  AEC  was  lodged  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  first  in  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA)  and  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Despite  NRC's 
independ',nt  status,  those  with  nuclear 
responsibilities  in  the  executive 
branch  have  repeatedly  sought  to  ex- 
ercise influence  over  the  Commission. 
For  a  number  of  years,  for  example, 
NRC's  advanced  reactor  licensing  pro- 
grams and  R.  <Sc  D.  budgets  were  large- 
ly dictated  by  ERDA  and  DOE  pro- 
gram needs,  a  pattern  particularly  pro- 
nounced in  the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
field.  Similarly,  under  Presidents  Ford 
and  Carter.  ERDA  and  DOE  took  the 
lead  in  developing  legislation  to 
modify  NRC's  nuclear  power  reactor 
licensing  process.  Only  in  recent  years 
has  NRC  gradually  gained  a  mesisure 
of  practical  autonomy  from  these  ex- 
ecutive banch  influences  and  begun  to 
fulfill  its  role  as  a  tough,  dispasssion- 
ate  regulator. 

Because  of  this  unique  history  of 
stormy  relations  with  its  executive 
branch  nuclear  counterparts,  and  be- 


cause Congress'  basic  purpose  in  creat- 
ing the  NRC  in  1974  was  to  insulate  its 
regulatory  program  from  precisely 
these  influences,  any  increase  at  this 
juncture  in  executive  branch  oversight 
of  this  agency  such  as  that  contained 
in  S.  1080.  is  cause  for  particular  con- 
cern. In  view  of  this  highly  unusual 
background,  it  is  essential  NRC  be  ex- 
empted from  section  624  of  the  bill  to 
insure  against  any  possible  setback  in 
that  agency's  gradual,  but  still  uncer- 
tain, progress  toward  realization  of  its 
independent  mandate. 

A  second  reason  for  exempting  NRC 
from  executive  branch  oversight  under 
the  bill  is  that  the  NRC  has  the  appar- 
ently unique  mandate  of  serving  as  an 
independent  check  on  certain  execu- 
tive branch  nuclear  activities  affecting 
public  health  and  safety  and  national 
security.  Under  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  NRC  has  responsibility  for 
licensing  certain  advanced  reactors 
that  are  constructed  and  operated  by 
DOE  and  must  also  license  DOE-oper- 
ated  nuclear  waste  disposal  facilities. 
NRC's  role  in  this  latter  area.  I  might 
point  out.  has  been  a  highly  important 
factor  in  gaining  support  for  now 
pending  nuclear  waste  disposal  legisla- 
tion and  is  of  particular  concern  to 
States  that  may  potentially  host  nu- 
clear waste  repositories.  Under  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Act.  similarly, 
NRC  licenses  all  U.S.  nuclear  exports 
and  was  given  this  role  specifically  as 
a  means  for  independently  verifying 
executive  branch  compliance  with  var- 
ious provisions  of  that  statute. 

In  all  these  areas  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest inherent  in  granting  the  execu- 
tive branch— the  party  being  •regulat- 
ed"—any  kind  of  oversight  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulations  to  which  it 
will  be  subject  is  obvious.  Moreover, 
any  apparent  loss  of  NRC  autonomy 
in  such  publicly  sensitive  areas  as  nu- 
clear waste  management  would  inevi- 
tably spill  over  and  affect  the  agency's 
credibility  in  other  fields. 

Finally,  the  highly  inflamed  public 
debate  in  this  Nation  over  the  safety 
of  nuclear  powerplants.  the  core  area 
of  NRC's  regulatory  activities,  must  be 
considered.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  no 
other  regulated  industry  faces  public 
opposition  comparable  to  that  con- 
fronting the  nuclear  industry  today, 
opposition  which  is  so  strong  as  to 
threaten  this  industry's  continued  via- 
bility. An  essential  element  in  address- 
ing public  concerns  over  nuclear  safety 
has  been  the  slow  emergence  of  a  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  that  is 
perceived  to  be  totally  independent. 
While  other  industries  certainly  bene- 
fit from  independent  regulation,  the 
intensity  of  the  nuclear  debate  and 
the  current  vulnerability  of  the  nucle- 
ar industry  set  NRC's  regulation  of 
nuclear  power  apart:  in  no  other 
sphere  of  regulation  could  a  perceived 
erosion  in  regulatory  agency  independ- 
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ence  have  an  impact  on  the  regulated 
industry  approaching  the  grave  harm 
that  could  occur  in  the  nuclear  field. 

This  unique  combination  of  reasons 
necessitates  removing  NRC  from  Pres- 
idential oversight  under  section  624. 
My  amendment  would  accomplish  this 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  section 
624  expressly  exempting  this  agency. 
Unlike  the  special  provisions  made  for 
the  FEC  and  the  political  broadcasting 
regulations  of  the  FCC.  however,  this 
exemption  would  not  excuse  NRC 
from  compling  with  the  regulatory 
analysis  and  regulatory  review  require- 
ments of  S.  1080. 

I  should  now  like  to  address  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the 
executive  oversight  provisions  of  S. 
1080  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  to  confirm  my  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  executive  over- 
sight provisions  of  S.  1080  will  affect 
the  ultimate  authority  of  an  agency  to 
determine  the  substantive  content  of 
rules,  and.  of  course,  I  am  particulary- 
ly  concerned  about  the  independent 
agencies  in  this  regard. 

New  section  624  limits  the  new  au- 
thority of  the  President  given  by  S. 
1080,  as  I  understand  it.  first  to  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  agency  compli- 
ance with  the  regulatory  analysis  and 
review  of  major  rules  provisions  of  S. 
1080.  Second,  under  section  624,  the 
President  may  only  monitor,  review, 
and  insure  agency  implementation  of 
such  procedures.  Section  624  must  also 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  section  8 
of  the  bill.  That  provision  states  that 
nothing  in  S.  1080  'alters  in  any 
manner  rulemaking  authority  vested 
by  law  in  an  agency  to  initiate  or  com- 
plete a  rulemaking  proceeding  or  to 
issue,  modify  or  rescind  a  rule."  Am  I 
correct  in  understanding  this  to  mean 
that  the  executive  oversight  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  not  intended  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  divest  the  agency 
of  Its  role  as  the  substantive  decision- 
maker in  a  rulemaking? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  President  may  currently  pos- 
sess, as  a  matter  of  other  statutory  law 
or  under  the  Constitution,  certain  au- 
thority to  influence  some  agency  deci- 
sions, but  what  ever  that  authority 
may  be,  it  is  in  no  way  augmented  by 
this  bill,  nor  Is  It  diminished.  The 
status  quo  would  prevail  in  terms  of 
this  authority  In  this  regard. 

Let  me  underscore  the  point  by 
stressing  that  section  624  permits  the 
President  or  his  designee  to  oversee 
agency  implementation  of  procedures 
for  performing  regulatory  analysis  and 
for  reviewing  existing  rules  under  S. 
1080.  This  oversight  authority,  to  reit- 
erate. Is  strictly  procedural.  If  the 
President  were  at  any  point  to  attempt 
to  supplant  the  agency's  responsibility 
to  decide  the  substance  of  a  rule,  he 
would  have  to  rely  on  authority  out- 


side the  scope  of  S.  1080;  he  is  not  pro- 
vided such  authority  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  has  indi- 
cated that  certain  statutes  give  the 
President  a  specific  role  In  the  formu- 
lation of  some  agencies'  rules.  Without 
examining  the  situation  at  each  and 
every  agency,  is  it  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  passage  of  S.  1080  will 
not  alter  the  situation  for  agencies 
which  today  are  making  substantive 
rulemaking  decisions  under  the  stat- 
utes controlling  in  their  respective 
cases.  This  Is  certainly  the  situation  at 
virtually  every  independent  agency. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Again,  the  Senator 
has  accurately  stated  how  the  bill 
would  operate.  Where  any  agency  has 
been  making  substantive  rulemaking 
decisions  pursuant  to  existing  statutes, 
this  would  continue  after  enactment 
of  S.  1080,  and  I  Include  the  Independ- 
ent agencies  In  this  statement.  If  an 
agency  has  had  substantive  decision- 
making authority  over  Its  rules  pursu- 
ant to  Its  statute,  nothing  in  this  bill 
would  grant  the  President  authority  to 
alter  this  practice. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Am  I  also  correct  that 
the  bill  is  not  intended  to  provide  the 
President  with  any  ground,  beyond 
that  which  may  or  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  him  at  this  time,  for  asserting 
a  constitutional  claim  of  authority  to 
affect  the  substance  of  agency  rule- 
making? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Again  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  who  correctly  stated  the 
intent  of  this  legislation.  It  would  nei- 
ther enhance  nor  diminish  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  In  this 
regard. 

Mr.  GLENN.  To  sum  up.  then,  am  I 
therefore  correct  In  concluding  that 
agencies  that  today  have  or  are  exer- 
cising decisionmaking  authority  over 
the  substance  of  their  rules  would  not 
lose  that  authority  as  a  result  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes.  As  we  stressed  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  report  on 
the  bin.  section  624  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  steps  to  Insure  that  agen- 
cies have  followed  the  procedures  es- 
tablished by  him  for  compliance  with 
subchapters  II  and  III  of  chapter  6. 
The  President  could  require  an  agency 
to  complete  a  mandated  procedure, 
but  section  624  does  not  permit  the 
President  to  require  an  agency  to 
make  a  change  other  than  one  neces- 
sary to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
procedural  requirements  of  subchap- 
ters II  and  III. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  pleased  we  have  a 
common  understanding  of  these  mat- 
ters. But  let  me  ask,  would  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee  be  able  to  get  an 
agency  to  modify  the  substance  of  a 
rule  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 624? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Section  624  does  not 
give  the  President  authority  to  impose 
his  substantive  judgment  regarding 
the  contents  of  a  rule  on  an  agency: 


that  authority  is  retained  by  the 
agency  as  section  8  makes  clear.  Al- 
though the  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
seek  to  limit  the  President's  ability  to 
talk  to  his  appointees,  it  does  make  It 
clear  that  an  agency  retains  the  sub- 
stantive decisionmaking  authority  con- 
cerning its  rules  that  other  statutes 
afford  it.  Moreover,  this  Is  particularly 
important  since  the  rule  in  question 
must  ultimately  be  sustained  upon 
review  by  the  courts  under  other  stat- 
utes on  the  basis  of  the  record  devel- 
oped by  the  agency.  The  rule  will  not 
be  sustained  if  it  is  not  supported  by 
such  record.  Let  me  point  out  that  in- 
dependent agencies  would  be  particu- 
larly well  insulated,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  these  boards  and  commissions 
do  not  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Now  let  me  ask  what 
would  happen  if  the  President  tried  to 
influence  the  substance  of  a  rule  indi- 
rectly by  seeking  a  change  in  a  regula- 
tory analysis  which  necessitated  modi- 
fication of  the  accompanying  rule. 
Could  the  President,  for  example, 
order  an  agency  to  take  into  account 
or  give  special  weight  to  a  particular 
cost  or  benefit  as  the  agency  was 
making  a  decision  to  issue,  modify,  or 
rescind  a  rule? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Again,  the  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  tell  the  President  what 
he  can  or  cannot  say  to  his  appointees. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  authority 
conferred  by  section  624  divests  the 
agency  head  of  his  substantive  rule- 
making authority— and  the  answer  is 
that  it  does  not.  In  the  example  that 
you  give,  the  President  or  his  designee 
can  tell  an  agency  that  he  believes  the 
cost  or  benefit  analysis  that  the 
agency  has  performed  is  poorly  done 
or  wrong,  for  example,  but  the  bill 
does  not  alter  the  substantive  author- 
ity of  the  agency  to  proceed  with  the 
rulemaking  and  It  does  not  alter  the 
substantive  standards  set  forth  by  law 
which  guide  the  regulatory  actions  of 
agency  heads. 

In  other  words,  although  the  Presi- 
dent could  insure  that  an  agency  ana- 
lyzed an  excluded  cost  or  benefit,  the 
agency  retains  the  ultimate  authority 
for  making  the  cost-justification  and 
the  cost-effectiveness  determinations 
under  section  622  of  the  bill.  As  we 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  this  bill,  the  President 
is  not  authorized  by  section  624  to  sub- 
stitute his  judgment  for  that  of  an 
agency  in  making  these  determina- 
tions, insofar  as  he  has  not  been  dele- 
gated the  power  to  do  so  by  law  apart 
from  S.  1080. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Section  624.  finally, 
states  that  the  President  will  have  the 
authority  to  "monitor,  review,  and 
insure"  agency  implementation  of  the 
procedures  promulgated  under  that 
section  regarding  the  regulatory  anal- 
ysis  and   review   requirements   of   S. 
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1080.  but  I  am  correct,  am  I  not.  that 
any  such  authority  must  be  exercised 
consistent  with  the  agency's  rulemak- 
ing authority? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  This  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  also  add  my  con- 
currence with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Ohio  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  also  wish  to  concur  in 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  These  views.  I 
would  add.  also  reflect  my  understand- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  also  wish  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  to 
clarify  a  matter  for  me  concerning  the 
portion  of  the  report  on  S.  1080  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
which  addresses  section  624  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  that  committee.  Am  I 
correct  that  the  Senator  agrees  with 
me  that  the  language  in  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  report  discussing  this 
section  should  be  read  to  be  consistent 
with  the  understandings  in  my  ex- 
change of  remarks  with  Senator 
Laxalt? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  that  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  846)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1080,  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  support  for  its  expeditious  passage. 
I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  primary 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nevada.  Sena- 
tor Laxalt,  in  his  work  on  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  over  the  past  several 
years,  has  done  a  signal  service  to  this 
body  and  to  this  country.  He  and  his 
staff  are  to  be  highly  commended,  as 
are  Senators  Leahy,  Roth,  and  Eagle- 
ton  and  the  many  other  Senators  who 
have  contributed  to  this  compromise 
legislation  which  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  President.  Thomas  Jefferson 
stated  in  the  bill  of  particulars  against 
the  King  of  England,  found  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that. 


He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sut>stance. 

As  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  this  statement  seems 
highly  ironic  today  in  light  of  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  in 
light  of  the  excessive  regulation  which 
has  been  strangling  our  economy. 

Since  the  time  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
President,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  multiplied  55  times 
while  the  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees has  increased  500  times.  In  1824 
the  first  regulatory  agency  was  estab- 
lished, and  since  that  time  56  major 
regulatory  agencies  have  been  created. 
35  percent  of  those  coming  between 
1970  and  1979. 

There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
growth  of  Government  regulation  and 
intervention  into  the  private  sector 
over  the  past  two  decades.  In  1970  the 
expenditures  by  the  major  economic 
and  social  regulatory  agencies  totaled 
$1.62  billion:  in  1979  the  expenditures 
by  these  regulatory  agencies  multi- 
plied 5  times  to  $8.19  billion.  Between 
1970  and  1979  the  number  of  pages  in 
the  Federal  Register,  where  new  regu- 
lations are  published,  increased  287 
percent.  In  1977  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  estimated  the  cost  of 
Federal  regulation  to  t>e  $130  billion. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
place  for  Government  involvement  in 
the  private  sector.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
need  for  regulation  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, and  careful  regulation  can 
achieve  real  benefits.  But  the  tremen- 
dous price  we  have  paid  for  the  regula- 
tory maze  which  has  been  created  has 
resulted  in  little  or  no  improvement  in 
such  important  objectives  as  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  working  conditions, 
product  safety,  or  the  environment. 

While  the  benefits  of  our  regulatory 
system  have  often  been  negligible,  the 
costs  have  been  high.  Government  reg- 
ulation has  reduced  productivity,  less- 
ened innovation,  and  diverted  capital 
investment.  Government  regulation 
has  increasingly  controlled,  restrained, 
and  limited  the  productive  elements  of 
our  society  at  a  time  when  productivi- 
ty needs  to  be  increased  to  meet  our 
country's  needs  and  the  challenge  of 
foreign  competition.  Management 
must  not  only  deal  with  competition 
from  foreign  and  domestic  companies, 
but  must  also  defend  itself  against  the 
numerous  regulatory  agencies  which 
can  put  a  company  out  of  business.  As 
Dr.  Weidenbaum  has  observed,  the 
costs  to  society  of  excessive  and  unnec- 
essary government  regulation  are  the 
factories  and  plants  not  built,  the 
goods  and  services  not  available  for 
consumption,  and  the  jobs  and  in- 
comes not  generated.  Ultimately,  it  is 
the  consumer  who  is  harmed  by  exces- 
sive and  unnecessary  government  reg- 
ulation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  been  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  1080  and  I  am 


in  strong  support  of  the  compromise 
bill  which  is  the  focus  of  this  floor 
debate.  This  legislation,  however,  is 
not  a  regulatory  panacea:  it  is  simply  a 
first  step  toward  restoring  some  great- 
er reasonableness  to  our  regulatory 
system.  This  legislation  would  require 
a  review  of  new  and  existing  regula- 
tions to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
regulation  are  not  outweighed  by  its 
costs  and  to  insure  that  regulations 
have  not  outlived  their  usefulness.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  adopt 
amendments  which  would  weaken  this 
legislation  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  briefly  also 
like  to  express  my  support  for  two 
amendments  which  I  understand  will 
l)e  offered  to  S.  1080.  I  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Schmitt's  and  Sen- 
ator Grassley's  legislative  veto  legisla- 
tion for  many  of  the  same  reasons 
that  I  support  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act— namely,  the  reduction  of  costly 
and  excessive  regulation. 

Congress  has  found  it  necessary  to 
delegate  the  task  of  lawmaking  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  through  statutes 
which  give  such  agencies  rulemaking 
authority.  The  legislative  veto  would 
permit  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
more  actively  participate  in  the  rule- 
making process  which  it  has  estab- 
lished and  authorized.  The  legislative 
veto  would  simply  insure  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
can  examine  costly  new  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  warranted.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  an  appropriate  exercise  of  the  power 
the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor 
of  Senator  DeConcini's  and  Senator 
Simpson's  venue  legislation  which 
would  require  that  suits  of  a  purely 
local  or  regional  nature  be  filed  in  the 
Federal  district  court  in  the  State  or 
region  which  is  most  greatly  affected, 
rather  than,  as  at  present  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Environmental  groups  admittedly 
file  suit  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause their  causes  will  receive  more  at- 
tention and  because  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit  have  tradi- 
tionally t)een  more  sympathetic  to 
their  claims  than  judges  familiar  with 
the  region,  and  its  unique  problems. 
Cases  tried  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  far  from  the  people  who  will  be  vi- 
tally affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation.  The  current  situation  has 
contributed  to  the  perception  of  the 
people  of  Utah,  and  the  people  of 
many  other  States,  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Federal  courts 
are  often  their  adversaries,  not  allies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  would  prevent  this 
"forum  shopping  "  from  continuing.  I 
applaud   my   colleague   from   Arizona 
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and  my  colleague  from  Wyoming.  Sen- 
ator Simpson,  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  important  legislation. 


S.  2254-TEMPORARY  EXTENSION 
OF  FLEXITIME  SCHEDULE  EX- 
PERIMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  bill  at  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  object.  I  will  not  object  if  I 
can  be  told  that  there  will  be  no 
amendments  on  the  bill  and  that  the 
bill  will  be  simply  as  it  appears  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  the  proposal  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  sent  to 
the  desk,  it  relates  to  the  flexitime 
issue  which  we  discussed  here  on  the 
floor  a  few  days  ago. 

Basically,  the  proposed  bill  which  he 
has  laid  before  the  Senate,  or  which 
he  has  asked  to  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  will  extend  for  a  period  of  4 
months  the  current  flexitime  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations I  wish  to  make.  First  of  all, 
I  am  very  much  for  flexitime.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  finding  a  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma in  which  we  found  ourselves 
when  last  this  issue  was  before  the 
Senate,  because  it  hais  been  like  the 
•'Perils  of  Pauline."  There  are  those 
who  really  are  not  so  sold  on  flexitime 
and  who  do  not  appreciate  how  neces- 
sary and  desirable  it  is  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  Senator  from  Alaska 
really  deserves  not  only  the  compli- 
ments of  Senators  but  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  finding  a  formula  by  which 
the  flexitime  can  continue  for  a  4- 
month  period  while  we  work  out  a  per- 
manent solution  to  this  matter. 

I  represent  a  large  number  of  Feder- 
al employees  in  Colorado  who  are  in- 
terested in  flexitime  and  so  my  first 
observation  is  to  thank  him  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  finding  this  way  to 
resolve  the  problem. 

The  second  issue  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  bill  is  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  amendment.  It  was  my  in- 
tention, as  the  Senator  full  well 
knows,  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  simply  expand  the  flexitime 
concept  to  permit  those  workers  in  the 
private  sector  who  do  not  presently 
have  the  opportunity  to  either  work 
on  a  flexitime  schedule  or  to  negotiate 
through  their  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  the  right  to  work  on  a  4-day, 
10-hour-per-day  schedule,  or  in  some 
other  way  adopt  the  flexitime  concept, 
to  permit  them  to  do  so.  It  just  seems 


to  me  if  it  is  good  for  Federal  work- 
ers—which I  believe  it  to  be.  in  some 
cases— then  that  same  option  should 
be  available  within  the  private  sector. 

However,  there  are  those  who  would 
find  this  a  very  controversial  subject 
of  amendment.  So  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  to  take  sort  of 
a  cooling  off  period  for  the  next  4 
months  to  continue  the  flexitime  ex- 
periment, leaving  the  existing  flexi- 
time agreements  in  place,  giving  us 
time  to  work  out  the  details  to  permit 
Federal  employees  flexitime  and  also 
preserving  the  right  of  Senators  who 
may  have  amendments  to  offer,  in- 
cluding the  one  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  a 
later  time. 

So  it  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
bill  is  approved,  as  I  hope  and  expect 
it  will  be,  that  I  am  expected  not  to 
offer  any  amendments.  I  will  be  happy 
to  withhold  doing  so  on  the  under- 
standing that  when  next  the  bill  is 
called  up  for  the  permanent  flexitime 
extension,  that  it  will  come  up  in  the 
regular  course  of  events.  It  will  l)e  a 
calendared  item  and  I  and  any  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  will  retain 
their  full  right  to  offer  amendments. 

At  that  time  I  will  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  when  time  is 
not  so  critical,  an  amendment  which  I 
think  is  meritorious  and  which  I  think 
will  then  be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
to  our  attention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  still  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  re- 
serve it  only  to  add  my  commendation 
and  praise  to  the  work  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor.  I  know  he  has 
spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in 
trying  to  work  this  out  with  the  vari- 
ous parties. 

I  think  the  flexitime  experiment  is 
well  worth  continuing.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  idea.  I  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  read  the  first  time 
by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  time 
is  running  out  on  this  flexitime  pro- 
gram. During  the  negotiations  which 
attempted  to  get  agreement  on  reau- 
thorizing it.  many  agencies  have 
changed  their  schedules  already,  start- 
ing today.  This  bill  merely  extends  the 
authority  for  the  current  experiment 
until  the  beginning  of  the  second  pay 
period  following  July  4. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  why 
we  picked  that  date. 

Many  of  us  are  involved  in  the  con- 
siderations of  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  third 
budget  resolution  for  1982,  the  budget 
resolution  for  1983,  the  supplementals 


that  are  coming  before  us.  and  the 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priations bills.  I  am  involved  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  hearings,  a 
very  exhausting  series  of  hearings 
which  have  been  scheduled. 

This  is  the  earliest  time  that  I  think 
we  can  get  an  open  period  to  consider 
flexitime.  That  would  be  immediately 
after  the  July  4  recess.  I  have  not 
cleared  that  date  with  the  majority 
leader,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
have  the  bill  on  the  floor  in  that 
period  immediately  following  the  July 
4  recess. 

We  will  deal  with  the  amendment 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Senator  allow- 
ing me  to  handle  it  in  this  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2254)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978  (S 
U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "over  a  3-year  period " 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  2: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  end  of  the  3-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title"  in  section  102(c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  first  day  of  the  second  pay 
period  beginning  after  July  4.  1982":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  end  of  the  3-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title '"  in  section  202(d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  first  day  of  the  second  pay 
period  beginning  after  July  4. 1982". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ARCHITECTURE 
WEEK 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 169.  calling  for  the  designation 
of  the  week  of  April  18.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Architecture  Week. " 
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This  year  marks  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  an  organized  architectural  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States.  Since 
1857,  when  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  was  established  in  New 
York  City,  our  country's  architects 
have  helped  to  give  expression  to  our 
national  goals. 

Most  recently,  architects  have  led 
the  Nation  toward  a  renewed  aware- 
ness of  the  limited  resources  of  our 
planet.  Today's  architecture  reflects  a 
concern  for  growing  needs  and  dwin- 
dling supplies  of  land,  energy,  and  eco- 
nomic resources.  At  the  same  time,  it 
affirms  our  Nations  belief  in  the  her- 
itage of  our  past,  the  promise  of  our 
future,  and  the  basic  integrity  of  our 
traditional  values. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  has  been  honored 
by  U.S.  Presidents  since  its  founding. 
In  1908.  Theodore  Roosevelt  symboli- 
cally commended  the  White  House 
itself  into  the  AIAs  hands  for  safe- 
keeping. In  1923.  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  personally  conferred  the 
AIA's  gold  medal  on  Henry  Bacon,  de- 
signer of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  And  in 
1957,  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
congratulated  the  Institute  on  Its  cen- 
tennlsd. 

Believing  that  a  nation's  architec- 
ture provides  vital  clues  to  that  na- 
tion's history,  politics,  aspirations, 
ethics,  and  priorities,  I  urge  the 
speedy  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 169  and  the  designation  of  the 
week  of  April  18,  1982.  as  "National 
Architecture  Week"  to  note  the  AIA's 
125  years  of  service  to  the  Nation  and 
Its  membership. 

Mr,  President,  in  May  1974  the  AIA 
conferred  upon  me  the  title  of  honor- 
ary architect.  Two  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KcifNEOY)  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  have  been  similarly  honored 
by  the  AIA  and  have  asked  to  be  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
169. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  senior 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland,  as  well  as  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  169. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Individuals  In  the  fisheries  field  who 
was  respected  and  liked  by  all  who 
knew  him.  even  when  they  disagreed 
with  him  on  suljstantive  issues.  He 
was.  for  nearly  two  decades,  not  only 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Pacific 
Seafood  Processors  Association  but  a 
cohesive  force  for  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  as  a  whole.  Walts  contri- 
bution did  not  stop  at  his  work  in  the 
processing  field;  he  also  served  as  an 
industry  adviser  on  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  for  which  he  wsis  honored 
by  being  named  "Man  of  the  Year  "  in 
1974  by  the  National  Fisheries  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Northwest  fishing 
community  has  lost  a  tireless  advocate 
and  truly  knowledgeable  leader,  and 
we  have  all  lost  an  outstanding  citizen. 
Walt  will  certainly  be  missed  by  the 
fishing  industry  and  by  all  those  who 
knew  him. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALTER 
YONKER 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  recent  sudden  passing  of  Walter 
(Walt)  Yonker.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  staff  head  of  the  Pacific  Sea- 
food Processors  Association,  and  ask 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
extend  their  sympathy  to  Walt's 
family  and  friends. 

Walt  Yonker  was  considered  by  all 
who  knew  him  to  be  one  of  those  rare 


WALTER  V.  YONKER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  a  tragedy  that 
occurred  on  Sunday.  March  14.  1982. 
On  that  day.  the  seafood  processing 
industry  suffered  a  great  loss  because 
Mr.  Walter  V.  Yonker.  the  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  As- 
sociation, passed  away  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  at  the  age  of  65. 

Although  Walt  resided  in  Washing- 
ton State,  he  was  a  a  great  friend  to 
Alaska  and  his  role  In  developing  Alas- 
ka's seafood  Industry  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Walt's  Influence  on  Alaska 
came  at  the  most  crucial  time  as 
Alaska  found  Itself  rich  In  fishery  re- 
sources, but  without  an  Infrastructure 
to  develop  them.  Through  diligence 
and  hard  work.  Walt  helped  to  create 
the  necessary  Infrastructure  to  allow 
the  Alaska  seafood  industry  to 
progress  from  its  embryonic  stages. 

Walt  Yonker  was  bom  on  October  5. 
1917,  In  WlUlston,  N.  Dak.,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Seattle.  He  received  degrees 
In  education  and  food  technology.  In 
1947.  he  joined  the  National  Canners 
Association,  which  is  currently  enti- 
tled the  National  Food  Processors  As- 
sociation. In  1952.  he  t>ecame  the  head 
of  the  Inspection  division  of  that  asso- 
ciation. From  the  years  1957  to  1981 
he  held  the  office  of  director  auid  vice 
president  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation Northwest  Research  Labora- 
tory. He  became  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Seafood  Processors 
Association  In  1967.  where  he  served 
until  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  President.  Walt  Yonkers  partici- 
pation in  advisory  committees,  both  in 
and  out  of  government,  is  quite  Im- 
pressive. The  list  Is  extensive  and  I 
will  only  touch  on  a  few  of  his  many 
accomplishments.  Walt  was  an  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Law  of 


the  Sea  Conference  and  an  adviser  to 
the  U.S.  Delegation  for  Codex  Almen- 
tarious  in  Bergen.  Norway.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ments Ocean  Affairs  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. He  has  also  received  numerous 
awards  and  honors  for  outstanding 
leadership  and  dedication  to  the  sea- 
food industry  in  the  oceans  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Yonker  was  a  frontiersman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He.  like  so 
many  other  pioneering  Americans,  had 
the  foresight  and  strength  to  see  that 
the  seafood  industry  was  viable  and 
had  the  potential  to  be  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's predominant  sources  of  food. 
Mr.  President,  as  this  country  turns 
increasingly  toward  the  oceans  as  the 
need  for  domestic  food  increases,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Mr.  Walter  V.  Yonker  will  be  remem- 
l)ered. 

Mr.  Yonker  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Pat,  and  three  children.  James,  Ann, 
and  Kirk. 
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ARTHRITIS  INSTITUTE  IS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona.  Senator  Barry 
GoLOWATER.  as  cosponsor  of  his  bill.  S. 
1939.  to  establish  a  National  Institute 
on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases. I  will  do  all  I  can  to  press  for  its 
enactment. 

Nearly  32  million  Americans— 1  in 
7— suffer  from  some  form  of  arthritis. 
It  strikes  people  of  all  ages,  all  races, 
both  sexes,  and  its  victims  include 
some  250.000  children. 

The  economic  impact  is  staggering: 
Current  estimates  suggest  that  arthri- 
tis now  costs  the  Nation  as  much  as 
$25  billion  every  year.  The  high  cost 
and  human  suffering  make  it  essential 
to  devote  more  attention  and  research 
on  rheumatic  diseases  and  bone  disor- 
ders. This  can  be  done  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  on 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases. 

On  March  15.  1982.  Senator  Gold- 
water  addressed  the  problem  and  the 
challenge  in  a  speech  at  the  Arthritis 
Foundation  Government  Affairs  Con- 
ference in  Washington. 

Senator  Goldwaters  remarks  clear- 
ly Indicate  his  dedicated  Interest  in 
the  success  of  arthritis  research,  treat- 
ment, and  services.  I  commend  the 
Senator's  fine  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  speech  be  insert- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  or  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 

President  Clarke.  Dr.  Smith,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Arthritis  Foundation. 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share  these  mo- 
ments with  you. 

I  understand  that  you  represent  nearly  all 
the  71  chapters  and  divisions  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  are  here  to  visit  Congressional  of- 
fices and  hear  of  the  latest  advances  in  ar- 
thritis programs  and  research. 

You  are  some  of  400.000  men  and  women 
who  work  on  behalf  of  the  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation and  who  have  made  your  organiza- 
tion of  the  most  important  voluntary  health 
agencies  in  the  country.  I  congratulate  you 
for  what  you  are  doing  and  achieving.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  my  wife  is  an 
officer  of  the  Margaret  Goldwater  Arthritic 
Foundation  of  Arizona. 

You  probably  know  that  much  of  my  time 
and  effort  in  the  Senate  is  directed  toward 
fields  much  different  from  those  you  deal 
with  daily.  The  Committees  I  sit  on  work 
with  issues  of  national  security,  defense, 
telecommunications  and  Indian  affairs. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  today  that  I  am  per- 
sonally interested  and  concerned  about  the 
success  of  arthritis  research,  treatment  arid 
services.  I  know— firsthand— the  pain  and 
frustration  that  characterizes  arthritis.  I 
couldn't  agree  more  with  the  new  theme  of 
your  Foundation:  "It's  time  we  took  arthri- 
tis seriously." 

With  the  elderly  population,  the  group 
commonly  afflicted  with  arthritis,  expected 
to  increase  in  numbers  from  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  by  the  year 
2030,  I  should  say  it  will  be  serious  if  we 
have  not  cured  arthritis  by  then. 

Now  I  know  you  need  no  convincing  of  the 
great  need  for  a  national  focus  on  arthritis, 
our  numl)er  one  crippler.  You  are  the  be- 
lievers. Rather  it  is  my  hope  today  to  put 
firmly  on  the  record,  and  to  underscore  for 
the  media,  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  just  what  arthritic- 
rheumatic  diseases  mean  to  America,  what 
their  impact  is  on  the  economy  and  on  the 
lives  of  so  many  millions  of  people  and  their 
families. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  learned  about 
arthritis.  anU  why  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced legislation  together  with  six  other 
Senators,  to  create  a  new  National  Institute 
on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

You  may  have  heard  some  of  these  facts 
earlier  today,  but  I  believe  they  require  re- 
peating: 32  million  Americans  suffer  from 
arthritis  and  related  diseases,  one  out  of 
every  seven  people.  This  total  includes 
250,000  children  under  17  who  have  chronic 
arthritic  conditions.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  ar- 
thritis among  children  today  is  higher  than 
that  of  polio  during  the  worst  epidemics  of 
the  past. 

No.  arthritis  does  not  affect  the  elderly 
alone.  This  is  a  popular  misconception  that 
has  contributed  to  the  notion  that  it's  a 
part  of  growing  old,  that  it  is  something 
only  Grandpa  or  Grandma  has,  but  it's  not 
all  that  serious,  and  it's  something  they  Just 
have  to  live  with. 

You  and  I  know  that  is  simply  not  the 
case:  It  is  serious,  and  maybe  none  has  to 
live  with  it  if  researchers  are  given  the  tools 
to  unlock  iu  mysteries. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  serious. 
Arthritis  is  not  a  single  disease.  There  are 
more  than  100  distinct  forms  of  arthritis 
and  rheumatic  diseases.  Some  of  these  are 
well  known  by  the  public  and  some  are  not. 

One  of  the  lesser  known  forms  of  arthritis 
attacks  young  males.  It  leads  to  fusion  of 
the  spine.  Another  is  a  life-threatening,  pro- 
gressive illness  which  can  affect  major 
organs  and  cause  hardening  of  the  skin.  And 


there  is  lupus,  another  life-threatening 
form  of  arthritis  that  mostly  strikes  females 
of  childbearing  age  and  may  invade  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  lungs,  kidneys  and 
heart. 

Every  year  6.000  people  in  the  United 
States  die  because  of  rheumatic  disease.  A 
million  new  cases  of  arthritis  are  diagnosed 
each  year.  Can  we  even  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  the  human  suffering  that 
these  numt>ers  represent?  Or,  can  we  put 
feelings  into  the  raw  economic  data?  Some 
estimates  now  place  the  total  annual  cost  of 
arthritis  at  $25  billion  to  the  nation,  and 
growing.  This  includes  medical  costs  and 
earnings. 

Think  of  it!  How  much  biomedical  re- 
search could  we  undertake  with  a  tenth,  or 
even  a  hundredth,  of  that  amount?  How 
much  do  we  now  spend  on  arthritis  re- 
search? Less  than  $2.00  a  year  per  patient, 
about  $1.74  for  each  arthritis  patient  in  the 
United  States. 

One  State  found  in  a  study  that  fully  half 
of  all  workers'  compensation  claims  were  to 
arthritis  or  included  arthritis  as  a  major 
cause  of  the  disability.  If  we  could  find 
cures  and  greatly  improve  treatment  and 
therapy,  many  of  these  claims  could  be 
eliminated. 

And  I  wish  David  Stockman  and  other 
budgetary  theorists  would  just  focus  for  a 
moment  on  the  hard  reality  that  the  rapidly 
growing  costs  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs— costs  that  President  Reagan  has 
proposed  the  Federal  Government  take  re- 
sponsibility for  in  his  New  Federalism 
plan— are  greatly  the  result  of  arthritis. 
Many  other  entitlement  recipients  are  on 
the  Social  Security  disability  rolls  because 
of  arthritis. 

Is  this  not  a  terrible  waste  of  resources, 
both  human  and  economic,  that  could  in 
large  part  be  avoided  or  reduced  by  only  a 
modest  increase  of  attention  and  funds  for 
arthritis  research?  Speaking  in  terms  of 
OMB  jargon,  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
item  in  the  government  budget  that  would 
be  more  cost  effective  than  money  paid  for 
arthritis  research. 

And  how  do  we  put  a  dollar  value  on  the 
effect  of  arthritis  on  the  quality  of  life? 
How  can  you  price  pain  or  Immobility? 

People  with  arthritis  become  so  frustrated 
and  discouraged  with  their  condition  that 
they  often  turn  to  anyone  who  holds  out 
the  promise  of  a  cure  or  some  relief  from 
constant  pain.  It  is  reported  that  Americans 
spend  nearly  one  billion  dollars  every  year 
on  quack  remedies.  At  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  barely  l/20th  of  that 
amount  is  spent  on  all  arthritis  research! 

What  of  research?  Even  with  the  relative- 
ly small  amounts  expended  at  the  NIH. 
major  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  ten  years— and 
encouraging  recent  developments  suggest 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  making  pro- 
found, significant  discoveries  that  can  lead 
to  prevention,  improved  treatment  and  even 
cures  for  some  forms  of  rheumatic  disease. 

For  example,  last  year  I  was  one  of  70.000 
persons  who  had  hip  replacements.  Two  mil- 
lion people  could  benefit  form  this  proce- 
dure, which  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
breakthroughs  of  the  last  15  years. 

Think  what  other  great  advances  could  be 
made  if  research  efforts  were  increased  or 
better  focused.  You  have  heard  at  this 
morning's  sessions  that  there  is  no  effective 
medical  treatment  to  cure  or  prevent  arthri- 
tis. With  few  exceptions,  the  cause  of  arthri- 
tis is  unknown. 

Yet  the  potential  for  a  breakthrough  is 
great  if  the  funds  and  resources  and  trained 


people  are  available  to  do  research.  For  ex- 
ample, some  evidence  suggests  there  may  be 
a  genetic  predisposition  to  develop  rhuma- 
toid  arthritis.  Research  along  this  line  is  es- 
sential. Other  evidence  indicates  the  possi- 
bility that  infectious  viruses  may  induce 
this  crippling  disease.  Better  drugs  and 
therapy  could  be  developed  to  relieve  symp- 
toms. 

We  need  many  different  kinds  of  research- 
ers all  working  together  to  understand  what 
the  basic  causes  and  treatments  are.  The  so- 
lution lies  in  basic  research  and  focusing 
that  research  to  attack  this  group  of  dis- 
eases. 

Arthritis  research  has  Ijecome  lost  in  the 
existing  Institute  that  covers  10  different 
subjects,  such  as  skin,  kidney,  diabetes,  di- 
gestive and  other  programs.  Arthritis  re- 
ceives less  than  two  percent  of  total  NIH 
funds.  $45  million  to  support  research  on  a 
disease  that  involves  32  million  Americans. 

Yet  over  twice  the  number  of  arthritis  re- 
search grant  applications  were  approved  for 
funding,  as  have  actually  been  funded  by 
the  present  Institute.  Medical  researchers 
tell  me  that  the  increase  in  the  numl>ers  of 
scientific  papers  presented  at  society  meet- 
ings was  greater  in  recent  years  for  arthritic 
diseases  than  for  any  other  field  of  internal 
medicine. 

We  must  capitalize  on  this  interest.  The 
answer  is  in  the  reeonunendation  made  by 
the  National  Arthritis  Commission  in  1976: 

'A  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  should 
be  created  ...  to  lead  the  national  effort 
against  this  and  allied  diseases." 

I  am  here  today  to  endorse  that  recom- 
mendation, and  to  pledge  my  efforts  to  see 
that  it  is  implemented.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. S.  1939.  will  carry  out  the  goal  of  the 
Commission  and  the  hope  we  all  placed  on 
the  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974.  S.  1939  is 
coauthored  by  Senators  Cranston,  Pryor. 
Melcher.  DeConcini,  Sarbanes  and  Thur- 
mond. 

[Senators  Symms.  Matsunaga,  Cannon. 
Abdnor.  Nunn.  Grassley  and  Warner  have 
joined  as  co-sponsors  of  S.  1939  since  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  delivered  this  speech.) 

Our  bill  is  a  companion  to  H.R.  5006, 
which  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Pepper  following  hearings  held  by  his  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  last  June  10. 

I  am  convinced  the  new  Institute  formed 
under  this  legislation  will  lead  to  major  ad- 
vances in  the  prevention,  treatment  and 
cure  of  our  nation's  most  prevalent  disease 
group. 

You  who  are  associated  with  the  Arthritis 
Foundation  are  engaged  in  an  excellent 
cause.  I  seek  your  help  in  raising  the  level  of 
America's  awareness  of  arthritic  diseases, 
and  I  urge  each  one  of  you  to  visit  your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  and  keep  working  in 
your  home  chapters  for  the  kind  of  broad- 
based  support  across  the  nation  that  is  nec- 
essary to  winning  the  war  against  arthritis. 
I  look  forward  to  joining  with  you  in  this 
effort. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84. 
President  Reagan  has,  by  proclama- 
tion, designated  last  Friday.  March  19, 
1982.  as  National  Energy  Education 
Day.  In  his  proclamation  statement 
the  President  said: 

It  is  critical  that  our  Nation  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ingenuity  and  talent 
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of  the  American  people  to  produce  and  con- 
sume energy  efficiently. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
President  in  term  of  the  goal  that  he 
has  thus  articulated.  I  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  President  has.  by 
virtue  of  the  policies  of  his  administra- 
tion, provided  the  appropriate  milieu 
in  which  gains  in  production  and  con- 
servation will  continue  to  be  made  on 
a  long-term  basis.  In  particular,  the  in- 
dustrial energy  conservation  R.  &  D. 
program  within  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  been  slated  for  zero  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1983  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  significance  of  this  action  is  em- 
phasized by  relating  the  fact  that  the 
industrial  sector  consumes  about  37 
percent  of  the  total  energy  used  in  the 
United  States,  with  most  of  this 
energy  provided  by  oil  and  natural  gas. 
The  sunset  review  of  DOE  programs— 
a  review  which  is  mandated  by  the 
DOE  Organization  Act,  and  a  review 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  DOE 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration—has this  to  say  about 
the  industrial  energy  conservation 
program: 

Many  projects  have  succeeded,  and  are 
now  or  will  shortly  be  contributing  to  slgnif 
leant  Improvements  In  energy  productivity. 
Careful  assessment  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  Industrial  Conservation  effort  conduct- 
ed by  IP  to  date  indicates  that  this  program 
Is  of  significant  benefit  to  the  Nation  and 
should  be  continued.  The  major  reasons  un- 
derlying this  conclusion  are: 

The  overall  energy  strategy  of  the  coun- 
try Is  dependent  on  reduced  demand  as  well 
as  increased  supply. 

Long-term,  high-risk  RD&D  Is  not  likely 
to  be  effectively  stimulated  by  Increasing 
fuel  prices,  particularly  in  the  near  term. 

Increased  energy  prices  will  reduce  discre- 
tionary capital  for  advanced  process  tech- 
nology development,  especially  In  the  low- 
growth  energy-Intensive  Industries. 

The  federal  program  in  RO&O  has  been 
carefully  constructed  so  that  It  does  not  du- 
plicate efforts  funded  privately. 

The  technologies  developed  to  date  are 
being  adopted  by  Industry. 

The  program  Is  extremely  cost-effective 
from  a  federal  standpoint,  rapidly  returning 
to  the  Treasury  all  monies  Invested  In  the 
program. 

It  Is  recommended  that  this  program  be 
continued  at  a  budget  level  consistent  with 
the  current  level  of  austerity  mandated  by 
the  Administration  but  sufficient  to  carry 
on  a  meaningful  program. 

The  sunset  review  points  out  that  in- 
dustry has  achieved  significant  energy 
savings  on  its  own,  with  energy  con- 
sumption decreasing  an  average  of 
almost  3  percent  per  unit  of  output 
per  year  between  1975  and  1980.  How- 
ever, the  review  also  points  out  that 
there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
private  Industry  to  pursue  high-risk 
energy  conservation  technologies  for 
various  reasons,  including  high  techni- 
cal and  financial  risk,  availability  and 
higher  priority  demands  for  available 
capital,  relatively  low-ratio  of  energy 
to  product  costs,  and  lack  of  proven 


technology  options  and  technical  ex- 
pertise. Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  poUyannaish  of  the  President  to 
assume  that  the  marketplace,  through 
only  the  price  mechanism,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  induce  the  level  of  conserva- 
tion that  the  United  States  should  be 
aiming  at  in  order  to  move  significant- 
ly closer  to  energy  independence. 

The  folly  of  the  Presidents  assump- 
tion that  the  private  sector  will  take 
over  that  share  of  R.  <k  D.  in  energy 
conservation  or.  indeed,  in  other  areas 
being  abandoned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  indicated  most  clearly  by 
the  following  statistic  regarding  R.  & 
D.  outlays.  Over  the  period  1960-69 
total  R.  &  D.  outlays  averaged  2.8  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  but 
declined  to  2.4  percent  of  GNP  over 
the  period  1979-80.  The  portion  of  this 
cost  borne  by  private  industry  has 
risen  however,  from  35.1  percent  in 
1965  to  51.3  percent  in  1980.  In  1980 
private  industry  invested  1.23  percent 
of  GNP  in  R.  <&  D.  This  expenditure 
amounted  to  about  1.9  percent  of  sales 
by  all  of  industry. 

If  one  were  to  look  at  those  indus- 
tries most  directly  affected  by  the  in- 
dustrial energy  conservation  pro- 
gram—which is  the  energy-intensive, 
low-growth  mature  industries  such  as 
pulp  and  paper,  steel,  and  textiles,  it 
becomes  evident  that  these  industries 
have  devoted  significantly  smaller  per- 
centages of  sales  to  R.  &  D.  For  exam- 
ple, as  a  percent  of  sales,  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penditures by  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry are  only  0.8  percent,  R.  &  D. 
expenditures  by  steel  are  0.6  percent, 
and  R.  &  D.  expenditures  by  textiles 
only  0.5  percent.  Total  Federal  R.  & 
D.  expenditures  in  1977  related  to  the 
paper,  steel,  and  textile  industries  was 
2,  5,  and  2  percent  respectively,  of 
total  sales.  In  contrast,  the  Federal 
share  of  R.  &  D.  directly  applicable  to 
aircraft  and  missiles,  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  petroleum  refining  was  43. 
18,  and  10  percent,  respectively.  It  is. 
therefore,  apparent  that  the  Federal 
R.  &  D.  role  in  the  case  of  the  energy- 
intensive  industries  is  relatively 
modest  compared  to  other  industries. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that 
larger  tax  credits  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  energy  related  R.  &  D. 
would  be  an  effective  approach  in 
trying  to  increase  the  amount  to  R.  & 
D.  done  by  the  private  sector.  A  recent 
study  by  Hagler  Bailly  <b  Co.,  entitled 
"Energy  R.  &  D.  Expenditures  in  In- 
dustry," has  this  to  say  about  this 
claim: 

The  Administration's  heavy  emphasis  on 
supply-side  economics  Is  likely  to  have  mini- 
mal Influence  on  the  level  and  allocation  of 
RdcO  funds.  No  major  change  Is  anticipated 
in  the  percentage  of  energy  related  R&D 
funding  to  total  R4cD.  R&D  funding  In  gen- 
eral is  expected  to  continue  to  Increase  ap- 
proximately 1-2%  above  Inflation  each  year. 
Pour  of  the  companies  (of  five  surveyed) 
with  low  levels  of  energy  R&D  will  not  l>e 
influenced   by   federal   financing  of   R&D. 


The  fifth  company  was  uncertain  of  the  Ad- 
ministration s  plans  or  the  effects  on  R&D 
expenditures.  One  manufacturer  stated  that 
its  budget  will  not  t>e  affected  by  the  10-5-3 
tax  depreciation  system  or  by  cuts  in  the 
federal  budget. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the 
Reagan  administration's  policy  in  this 
area  with  efforts  in  industrial  energy 
conservation  R.  &  D.  in  Western 
Europe,  particularly  in  France,  Ger- 
many. United  Kingdom,  and  Sweden. 
The  United  States  spends  less  than 
each  of  these  countries  for  R.  &  D.  per 
dollar  of  industrial  output.  For  exam- 
ple. Germany  spends  65  percent  more, 
and  Sweden  22  times  more  than  the 
United  States  for  R.  &  D.  per  unit  of 
industrial  output.  France  will  be  dou- 
bling its  R.  <k  D.  budget  in  1982.  and 
Germany  is  increasing  the  funding  of 
its  information  and  commercialization 
programs.  It  is  therefore,  apparent 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
chosen  to  put  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  being  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader  in  this  important  area  of 
energy  R.  &  D. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  in  the  industrial  con- 
servation area  are  matched  by  similar 
inadequacies  in  other  aspects  of 
energy  R.  &  D.  Cutting  the  fossil 
energy  budget  from  a  fiscal  year  1981 
level  of  close  to  $1  billion  to  a  fiscal 
year  1983  level  of  $107  million  guaran- 
tees that  we  will  make  slower  progress 
on  substituting  coal  for  oil  and  gas  in 
the  utility  and  industrial  sector.  It  will 
also  lengthen  the  time  in  which  syn- 
thetic fuels  technology  will  become 
available  for  commercialization. 

Even  in  the  nuclear  area,  which  has 
been  most  generously  treated  by  the 
administration,  the  strategy  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  and  backward.  The 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  which,  if 
it  had  been  a  synthetic  fuels  project, 
would  have  been  denied  funding  by 
DOE  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a 
demonstration  project  that  private  in- 
dustry should  take  up,  is  slated  to  re- 
ceive $252  million  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
while  the  nuclear  fuel  extended 
bumup  program,  which  promises  to 
make  significant,  real  savings  in  the 
costs  of  operating  present  generation 
nuclear  reactors,  is  slated  for  enor- 
mous cuts.  In  addition,  the  magnetic 
fusion  program,  which  may  have  more 
promising  long-term  potential  as  an 
energy  provider  than  the  breeder  pro- 
gram, is  also  slated  for  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  talk 
about  energy  R.  <k  D.  and  the  Reagan 
administration's  program  without 
looking  at  the  larger  picture  of  the  ad- 
ministration's philosophy  toward  the 
Government  role  in  R.  &  D.  in  gener- 
al. This  includes  space,  basic  science, 
science  education,  the  national  labora- 
tories, health,  and  support  for  the  uni- 
versities. The  administration's  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  ye^.r  1983  is  deficient  in 
all  these  areas,  as  I  pointed  out  in  an 
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extended  statement  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  March  4  (see  page 
3380). 

On  March  1,  1982.  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  presented  its  1982 
Joint  Economic  Report  on  the  Febru- 
ary 1982  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.  On  pages  123-129  of  that 
report  the  committee  makes  recom- 
mendations regarding  science  and 
technology  and  the  Reagan  program.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
and  Chairman  Henry  Reuss  for  an  ex- 
cellent overview  of  this  important  sub- 
ject which  parallels  my  own  views  in 
many  ways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Recommendation  No.  22:  Science  and 
Technology 

Administration  proposals  to  curtail  sharp- 
ly government  support  for  civilian  research 
and  development,  and  to  impose  new  re- 
quirements on  scientists  to  submit  to  gov- 
ernment censorship  because  of  possible  na- 
tional security  concerns,  threaten  to  force 
sharp  reductions  or  shutdowns  of  govern- 
ment laboratories  and  reductions  In  the 
supply  of  trained  manpower  for  Industry 
and  universities,  to  diminish  the  level  and 
quality  of  university-based  research,  and  to 
lessen  the  contributions  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  Improvements  In  the  growth  of 
productivity.  Congress  should  reject  such 
proposals. 

Among  the  many  casualties  of  the  Admin- 
istration's approach  to  the  budget,  research 
and  development  (R&D)  causes  us  some  of 
our  greatest  concern.  The  reason  is  that 
R&D  is  an  Indispensable  link  In  the  chain  of 
activities  that  leads  to  technological 
progress.  The  Administration  has  already 
weakened  this  link  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  threatens  to  further 
weaken  it  and  the  quality  of  science  and 
technology. 


In  discussing  R&D  It  Is  Important  to  keep 
In  mind  the  differences  l)etween  defense 
and  civilian  research.  Both  are  Important, 
but  for  different  reasons.  The  uniqueness  of 
the  defense  mission  and  the  increasing  spe- 
cialization of  defense  technology  reduces 
the  likelihood  of  civilian  l)enefits  from  de- 
fense R&D.  It  is  therefore  distressing  to 
witness  the  Administration's  emphasis  of 
defense  R&D  at  the  expense  of  civilian 
R&D. 

Total  spending  for  R&D  In  the  United 
States  will  be  about  $80  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Half  of  this  amount  is  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Federal  R&D  spend- 
ing, adjusted  for  Inflation,  will  rise  modestly 
from  fiscal  years  1980  to  1982  only  because 
of  the  rise  in  defense  R&D.  Civilian  R&D 
declines  In  real  tern«  during  this  period.  As 
shown  in  Table  11-14.  Federal  spending  for 
R&D.  in  current  dollars,  rises  from  $33.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1980  to  $40  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  Defense  R&D  rises  from  $15.4 
billion  to  $22.4  billion,  while  nondefense 
R&D  falls  slightly  from  $17.62  billion  to 
$17.56  billion  In  the  same  period.  However, 
in  constant  dollars,  defense  R&D  rises  22.1 
percent  from  1980  to  1982,  while  nondefense 
R&D  declines  16.2  percent  In  the  same 
period. 


TABLE  II-14.-TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDING.  INCLUDING  PLANT  AND  FACILITIES,  TOTAL  AND  SELECTED  MAJOR  AGENQES.  SELECTED  YEARS.  CURRENT 
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These  trends  would  have  been  more  exag- 
gerated had  not  Congress  moderated  the 
Administration's  budget  proposals  last  year 
by  trimming  the  defense  R&D  Increases  and 
the  civilian  research  cutbacks. 

But  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
F'iscal  Year  1983  demonstrates  an  intent  to 
continue  cutting  back  on  civilian  R&D  in- 
cluding basic  research.  As  Table  11-15 
shows,  the  Administration  again  proposes 
that  defense  R&D  be  increased  while  civil- 
ian R&D  is  reduced  in  real  terms.  Table  II- 
16  shows  the  trend  in  Federal  funding  for 
basic  research.  Under  the  Administration's 
proposal,  defense  basic  research  would  in- 
creased by  11.6  percent  between  Fiscal  Year 
1981   and  Fiscal  Year  1983.  while  civilian 


basic  research  declines  by  4.5  percent  during 
the  same  pericxl. 

The  Administration's  retreat  from  sup- 
port of  civilian  basic  research  is  especially 
troubling.  Because  of  the  role  basic,  re- 
search plays  as  a  long-range  investment  for 
the  entire  Nation.  It  is  properly  a  Federal 
responsibility.  The  case  can  be  made  that 
support  for  basic  research  should  be  in- 
creased rather  than  cut  back. 

Coupled  with  the  budget  initiatives  are  ef- 
forts by  Administration  spokesmen  to  urge 
university  scientists  to  submit  their  work  to 
government  censorship  because  of  possible 
national  security  concerns  and  to  restrict 
the  free  flow  of  scientific  information  at 
universities. 


In  an  Industrial  economy  such  as  ours,  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  influencing 
the  growth  of  productivity  is  the  technologi- 
cal progress  that  springs  from  advances  In 
knowledge  made  possible  by  R&D.  Al- 
though there  Is  considerable  controversy 
at>out  the  precise  contribution  of  technolog- 
ical change  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  produc- 
tivity and  GNP.  It  is  agreed  that  the  contri- 
bution is  Important.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
the  rate  of  technological  change  has  not 
been  rapid  enough  to  achieve  adequate  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  that  skilled  manpower 
shortages  are  hampering  the  ability  of  high 
technology  industries  to  expand. 
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The  Admlnlatration  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  new  technology  to  economic  vitali- 
ty and  international  competitiveness,  and  it 
acluiowledges  the  decline  in  innovation  in 
industry  and  the  shortages  of  skilled  work- 
ers, especially  in  computer  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. The  Administration  believes  that 
iU  decision  to  increase  spending  for  defense 
R&D  while  cutting  back  on  civilian  R&D  is 
Justified  by  the  needs  for  a  defense  buildup 
and  for  reducing  nondefense  spending. 
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TABLE  11-15 -TRENDS  IN  CONDUa  Of  (FEDERAL)  R&D, 
SELECTED  YEARS.  CURRENT  AND  CONSTANT  DOLLARS 
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According  to  the  Administration,  the  In- 
centives contained  in  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  will  stimulate  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion  in  industrial  RtbD  over  the 
next  five  years.  The  removal  of  unnecessary 
regulatory  barriers  to  industrial  innovation 
will  reduce  private-sector  costs  of  compli- 
ance and  promote  the  use  of  research  funds 
more  productively.  The  problem  of  short- 
ages of  scientists  and  engineers,  the  Presi- 
dent's science  advisor  has  stated,  should  be 
left  to  the  marketplace. 

The  Administrations  approach  is  flawed 
and  likely  to  impede  technological  progress 
for  several  reasons: 

The  Administrations  civilian  R&D  cuts 
have  been  deep  and  disruptive  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  offset  by  Increased  private 
spending. 

The  budget  reductions  will  reduce  the 
number  of  trained  scientists  and  worsen  the 
shortages  of  skilled  workers  for  civilian  high 
technology  firms. 

The  proposed  cutbacks  In  civilian  basic  re- 
search and  other  civilian  research  activities 
will  severely  affect  future  funding  of  univer- 
sity-based research,  and  government  re- 
search In  such  areas  as  energy,  biomediclne. 
and  environmental  pollution. 

The  cutbacks  in  funding  for  the  national 
laboratories  have  disrupted  ongoing  re- 
search projects. 

The  Administration's  Initiatives  have  cre- 
ated great  uncertainty  In  the  science  com- 
munity and  doubts  about  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  commitments  to  advances  In  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Report,  we  have  criti- 
cized the  sole  reliance  upon  tax  Incentives 
to  Induce  greater  private  spending  for  in- 
vestment. The  same  criticism  applies  In  the 
area  of  tax  incentives  to  increase  industrial 
spending  for  R&D.  The  disappointing  re- 
sults so  far  In  the  area  of  overall  business 
Investment  strongly  suggest  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's  expectations  concerning   in- 


dustrial research  spending  are  likely  to  be 
unfulfilled. 

The  effects  of  continuing  the  reductions 
over  the  next  several  years  could  be  crip- 
pling to  the  national  laboratories  and  unl- 
verslty-based  research.  The  Administra- 
tions desire  to  increase  the  level  of  Industri- 
al research  Is  commendable.  However,  In- 
creases In  industrial  research,  even  if  they 
occur,  would  not  Justify  the  damage  being 
done  to  the  nonprofit  research  Institutions 
where  much  of  the  Nation's  basic  and 
longer  term  research  Is  conducted.  Al- 
though the  new  tax  Act  allows  businesses  to 
use  research  grants  to  universities  for  R&D 
tax  credits,  there  are  not  special  Incentives 
for  such  grants  In  the  Act.  As  a  result,  it  Is 
possible  that  only  a  small  amount  of  the  tax 
credits  will  be  used  for  university  research. 
These  matters  were  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  a  conference  convened  on  October 
26-27.  1981,  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences between  a  group  of  about  100  universi- 
ty officials.  scientlsU  and  engineers,  and 
members  of  the  Administration.  There  the 
scientists  registered  In  the  strongest  terms 
their  objections  to  the  Administrations  pro- 
posals. They  warned  that  'Irreversible 
damage"  could  occur  In  longer  term  re- 
search, that  "InsUblllty  and  abrupt" 
changes  In  funding  cause  research  teams  to 
be  broken  up  and  expensive  laboratory 
equipment  such  as  accelerators  to  be  poorly 
used,  and  that  the  continued  supply  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  could  be  Jeopardized. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  Administration's 
handling  of  the  R&D  program  that  it  has 
not  adequately  taken  Into  account  the  needs 
of  the  research  community  and  the  role  It 
plays  in  long-term  as  well  as  short-term 
technological  progress.  The  research  pro- 
posals appear  to  have  been  merely  a  by- 
product of  the  decision  to  reduce  overall 
government  spending.  While  government 
R&D  activities  should  not  be  exempt  from 
the  needs  to  eliminate  waste  and  achieve 


economies,  the  long-term  damage  to  the 
economy  from  a  poorly  planned  meat-axe 
approach  in  this  area  will  exceed  the  budg- 
etary savings. 


UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION 
IN  SINAI  MULTINATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING  FORCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  me  as  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  relating  to  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Sinai  Multination- 
al Force  and  Olwervers  (MFO). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whiti  House. 
Washington.  March  19.  1982. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  December  29. 
1981  I  signed  into  law  Public  Law  97-132,  a 
Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Multina- 
tional Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  which 
will  assist  In  the  Implementation  of  the  1979 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
The  U.S.  military  personnel  and  equipment 
which  the  United  States  will  contribute  to 
the  MFO  are  now  in  the  process  of  deploy- 
ment to  the  Sinai.  In  accordance  with  my 
desire  that  the  Congress  be  fully  informed 
on  this  matter,  and  consistent  with  Section 
4<a)<2)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  I  am 
hereby  providing  a  report  on  the  deploy- 
ment and  mission  of  these  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

As  you  know,  the  1979  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  terminated  the  ex- 
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isting  state  of  war  between  those  countries, 
provided  for  the  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai  of  Israeli  armed  forces  and  civil- 
ians within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
Treaty's  entry  Into  force  (that  is,  by  April 
25,  1982),  and  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  friendly  relations.  To  assist 
in  assuring  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
Annex  I  to  the  Treaty,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
mutual  confidence  of  the  parties  In  the  se- 
curity of  the  Sinai  border  area,  the  Treaty 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  and  observers  to  be  deployed  prior 
to  the  final  Israeli  withdrawal.  Although 
the  Treaty  called  on  the  parties  to  request 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  the  peace- 
keeping force  and  observers.  It  was  also  rec- 
ognized during  the  negotiations  that  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  reach  agreement  In 
the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose.  For 
this  reason.  President  Carter  assured  Israel 
and  Egypt  in  separate  letters  that  "if  the 
Security  Council  falls  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  arrangements  called  for  In  the 
Treaty,  the  President  will  be  prepared  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  ensure  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  an  accepta- 
ble alternative  multinational  force." 

In  fact,  it  proved  Impossible  to  secure  U.N. 
action.  As  a  result,  Egypt  and  Israel,  with 
the  participation  of  the  United  States,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  for  the  creation  of 
an  alternative  multinational  force  and  ob- 
servers. These  negotiations  resulted  In  the 
signing  on  August  3,  1981  by  Egypt  and 
Israel  of  a  Protocol  for  that  purpose.  The 
Protocol  established  the  MPO  and  provided 
in  effect  that  the  MPO  would  have  the 
same  functions  and  responsibilities  as  those 
provided  in  the  1979  Treaty  for  the  planned 
U.N.  force.  Included  are:  the  operation  of 
checkpoints,  reconnaissance  patrols,  and  ob- 
servation posts:  verification  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Annex  I  of  the  Peace  Treaty: 
and  ensuring  freedom  of  navigation  through 
the  Strait  of  Tlran  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  By  means  of  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  Egypt  and  Israel 
dated  August  3,  1981,  the  United  States 
agreed,  subject  to  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations,  to  contribute  an  In- 
fantry battalion,  a  logistics  support  unit  and 
civilian  observers  to  the  MFO.  as  well  as  a 
specified  portion  of  the  annual  costs  of  the 
MFO.  The  U.S.  military  personnel  to  be 
contributed  comprise  less  than  half  of  the 
anticipated  total  MFO  military  complement 
of  approximately  2,500  personnel. 

In  Public  Law  97-132.  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  Participation  Resolu- 
tion. Congress  affirmed  that  it  considered 
the  establishment  of  the  MFO  to  be  an  es- 
sential stage  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  in  the  Middle  E^ast. 
The  President  was  authorized  to  assign, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
might  determine,  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  participate  In  the 
MFO.  provided  that  these  personnel  per- 
form only  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
specified  In  the  1979  Treaty  and  the  1981 
Protocol,  and  that  their  number  not  exceed 
1,200  at  any  one  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  1981  Egypt-Israel 
Protocol,  the  MFO  must  be  In  place  by  1300 
hours  on  March  20,  1982,  and  will  assume  its 
functions  at  1300  hours  on  April  25,  1982. 
Accordingly,  the  movement  of  U.S.  person- 
nel and  equipment  for  deployment  to  the 
Slnal  Is  currently  under  way.  On  February 
26  five  unarmed  UH-IH  helicopters  (which 
will  provide  air  transportation  In  the  Sinai 
for  MFO  personnel),  together  with  their 
crews  and  support  personnel,  arrived  at  Tel 


Aviv:  on  March  2  approximately  88  logistics 
personnel  arrived  at  Tel  Aviv:  on  March  17, 
the  first  infantry  troops  of  the  First  Battal- 
ion, 505th  Infantry,  82nd  Airborne  Division 
arrived  in  the  Southern  Sinai:  and  by  March 
18  a  total  of  808  Infantry  troops,  together 
with  their  equipment,  will  have  arrived. 
These  troops  will  be  equipped  with  standard 
light  infantry  weapons.  Including  M-16 
automatic  rifles,  M-60  machine  guns,  M203 
grenade  launchers  and  Dragon  anti-tank 
missiles. 

The  duration  of  this  Involvement  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Sinai  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  strengthening  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  MFO  is  not  limited  to  any  specif- 
ic period:  however,  each  country  which  con- 
tributes military  forces  to  the  MFO  retains 
a  right  of  withdrawal  upon  adequate  prior 
notification  to  the  MFO  Director-General. 
U.S.  participation  In  future  years  will,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  the  Congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  process. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  Is  no  In- 
tention or  expectation  that  these  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  In- 
volved In  hostilities.  Egypt  and  Israel  are  at 
peace,  and  we  expect  them  to  remain  at 
peace.  No  hostilities  are  occurring  In  the 
area  and  we  have  no  expectation  of  hostil- 
ities. MFO  forces  will  carry  combat  equip- 
ment appropriate  for  their  peacekeeping 
missions,  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
parties  as  reflected  in  the  1981  Protocol  and 
related  documents,  and  as  a  prudent  precau- 
tion for  the  safety  of  MFO  personnel. 

The  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  the 
Sinai  for  this  purpose  is  being  undertaken 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-132  of  December 
29,  1981,  and  pursuant  to  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


RECEIPT  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE  DURING  THE  RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  (EC-3039);  which  was  read,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  22,  1982. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  Saturday, 
March  20,  1982,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  by  messenger  a  message  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  dated  March  20.  1982, 
giving  his  reasons  for  not  approving  S.  1503. 
an  Act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  allocate  crude  oil.  residual  oil.  and  other 
petroleum  products  In  the  event  of  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  Senate  not  being  in  session 
on  the  last  day  which  the  President  had  for 
the  return  of  this  bill  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Senate 
so  that  It  might  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
consider the  bill.  I  accepted  the  message, 
and  I  now  present  to  you  the  President's 
veto  message,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  for  disposition  by  the  Senate. 
Respectfully, 

William  F.  Hildenbrand, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


VETO  MESSAGE  ON  S.  1503-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE 

RECESS-PM  121 

The  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
on  March  20,  1982,  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  March  22,  1982,  and  ordered 
held  at  the  desk  to  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Although  I  appreciate  the  good  faith 
efforts  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  returning  without  my  ap- 
proval S.  1503.  the  "Standby  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  of  1982." 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  asser- 
tion that  this  bill  responds  to  an  un- 
derstandable concern  that  our  nation 
must  prepare  against  the  possible  dis- 
ruption of  energy  supplies,  this  legisla- 
tion grew  from  an  assumption,  which 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  invalid, 
that  giving  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  allocate  and  set  prices 
will  result  in  an  equitable  and  orderly 
response  to  a  supply  interruption.  We 
can  all  still  recall  that  sincere  efforts 
to  allow  bureaucratic  allocation  of  fuel 
supplies  actually  harmed  our  citizens 
and  economy,  adding  to  inequity  and 
turmoil.  Further,  the  threat  of  such 
controls  will  discourage  the  very  steps 
that  are  needed  to  provide  real  protec- 
tion against  such  emergencies. 

The  Act  would  require  the  promul- 
gation of  standby  petroleum  allocation 
and  price  controls,  including  a  specific 
program  for  the  sharing  of  crude  oil 
among  refiners  at  controlled  prices. 
Those  controls  could  be  imposed  in 
the  event  of  future  petroleum  supply 
shortages,  subject  to  Congressional  ap- 
proval. The  Act  would  also  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  continue  ex- 
tensive and  burdensome  data  collec- 
tion even  when  the  regulations  were 
not  in  effect. 

Today  I  have  ample  powers  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  protect  national 
security,  meet  our  treaty  obligations 
and  assure  essential  public  health  and 
safety  functions.  The  supplies  in  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  sig- 
nificant production  in  the  National 
Petroleum  Reserve  also  insure  that  pe- 
troleum for  truly  essential  needs  will 
be  available.  What  I  do  not  have,  do 
not  want  and  do  not  need  is  general 
power  to  reimpose  on  all  Americans 
another  web  of  price  controls  and 
mandatory  allocations. 

We  must  recognize  that  an  interrup- 
tion of  a  significant  portion  of  foreign 
energy  supplies,  whether  because  of 
armed  strife,  human  choice  or  natural 
disaster,  will  involve  real  costs  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  Proper 
preparation  beforehand,  and  free 
trade  among  our  citizens  afterward. 
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can  mitigate  these  costs,  but  no  magic 
federal  plan  can  simply  malce  them  go 
away.  Controls  can  only  shift  losses 
from  one  set  of  Americans  to  others, 
with  vast  dislocation  and  loss  of  effi- 
ciency along  the  way.  This  was  very 
amply  demonstrated  during  the  supply 
interruptions  of  1973-74  and  1978-79. 
Those  interruptions  precipitated  much 
higher  oil  prices,  but  they  did  not 
cause  gas  lines  and  shortages.  It  took 
government  to  do  that. 

The  bill  could  be  counterproductive 
to  our  preparedness  efforts.  In  the 
event  of  a  supply  interruption,  the 
best  protection  will  be  stockpiling  and 
plans  for  switching  to  less  costly  ways 
to  achieve  our  goals.  This  bill  would 
discourage  self-protective  measures, 
because  it  tells  the  public  that  those 
measures  will  be  nullified  by  govern- 
ment allocations  and  controls  or  that 
such  measures  are  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  government  will  guarantee 
them  low-priced  energy  in  the  event  of 
any  disruption. 

The  current  world  oil  situation,  with 
declining  prices  and  ample  supplies, 
provides  the  best  opportunity  for 
future  preparedness.  This  is  why  the 
Administration  continues  to  add  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  as  fast  as 
permanent  storage  becomes  available. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  have 
nearly  tripled  the  size  of  the  Reserve 
in  two  years.  All  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  short- 
ages and  higher  prices  in  the  future 
should  use  the  current  opportunity  to 
prepare  in  ways  that  are  appropriate 
to  their  situation. 

This  legislation  does  contain  one  im- 
portant feature,  which  should  be 
adopted  inunediately  as  a  separate 
Act.  Since  1974  the  United  SUtes  has 
participated  with  other  countries  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency,  in 
an  effort  to  improve  our  effectiveness 
in  combating  international  energy 
problems.  A  coordinated  response  to 
any  international  oil  supply  disruption 
through  the  lEA  requires  cooperation 
by  private  American  oil  companies  in 
ways  that  are  not  possible  absent  stat- 
utory authorization.  This  authoriza- 
tion, contained  in  Section  252  of  the 
EJnergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
has  been  extended  routinely  since  its 
enactment  in  1975.  The  most  recent 
extension  expires  on  April  1st  of  this 
year.  This  authority  should  again  be 
extended,  and  H.R.  5789  and  S.  1937 
are  now  pending  in  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 

RONALO  RXAOAN . 

The  Whiti  House.  March  20,  1982. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  122 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  hiid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  responds  to  the  require- 
ment, embodied  in  Title  V  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1979  (Public  Law  95-426). 
that  I  report  annually  on  the  United 
States  Government's  international  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. As  a  supplement  to  this  report, 
the  Department  of  State,  in  collabora- 
tion with  interested  departments  and 
agencies,  has  prepared  the  attached 
study  which  contains  a  more  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  the  Gov- 
ernments  international  non-military 
scientific  and  technological  activities. 

Since  this  is  my  first  report  under 
the  Statute.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
general  approach  of  my  Administra- 
tion to  our  bilateral  and  multilateral 
activities  in  science  and  technology. 

IirmNATIONAL  COOPXRATION  IN  SCIKNCC  AND 
TKCHNOLOCY  TO  SCRVI  NATIONAL  NEEDS 

The  United  States  remains  the 
world's  leader  in  science  and  technolo- 
gy. We  invest  more  in  research  and  de- 
velopment than  any  other  country. 
Our  total  national  investment  in  re- 
search and  development  (R&D)  ex- 
ceeds those  of  Japan,  West  Germany, 
and  Prance  combined.  We  employ 
more  scientists  and  engineers  than  any 
other  free  world  country,  and  they 
contribute  almost  40%  of  the  world's 
scientific  literature.  Over  the  past 
decade.  American  scientists  have  gar- 
nered 57  Nobel  prizes  compared  to  28 
from  all  other  countries  combined. 
The  magnitude,  quality,  and  diversity 
of  our  R^iD  resources  will  continue  to 
make  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  science  and  technology  at  In- 
dividual, institutional,  and  governmen- 
tal levels  highly  attractive  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Yet.  we  also  recognize  that,  while 
the  United  States  retains  international 
preeminence  in  many  areas  of  science 
and  technology,  we  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  dominate  each  and  every 
field.  Nor  do  we  hold  a  monopoly  on 


the  world's  supply  of  scientific  talent. 
The  industrialized  democracies  of 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan 
have  established  strong  national  pro- 
grams in  science  and  technology.  Sev- 
eral other  countries,  such  as  Mexico, 
Brazil.  South  Korea,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  Israel,  have  built 
their  own  capabilities  for  carrying  out 
scientific  and  technological  activities 
In  selected  areas  of  special  concern  to 
them.  Thus,  just  as  the  United  States 
can  profit  from  and  be  stimulated  by 
vigorous  international  competition  In 
science  and  technology,  we  can  also 
profit  through  international  coopera- 
tion, which  extends  and  complements 
our  own  efforts  and  helps  us  achieve 
our  national  objectives. 

International  cooperation  is  not 
simply  synonymous  with  Federally- 
sponsored  cooperation.  American  sci- 
entists and  engineers  engage  In  a  great 
many  cooperative  international  ven- 
tures. Often,  they  work  through  the 
universities  or  the  industrial  firms 
which  employ  them,  with  the  Federal 
Government  acting,  at  most,  as  a  cata- 
lyst. An  important  aspect  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's science  policy  Is  to  en- 
courage such  private  sector  coopera- 
tion. American  universities  have  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  science  abroad.  Internation- 
al collaboration  among  Industrial 
firms  in  areas  such  as  transportation, 
industrial  utilization  of  space,  commu- 
nications, and  energy  production  can 
serve  Important  national  interests  as 
well  as  the  Interests  of  the  firms  in- 
volved. 

Almost  every  technical  agency  in  the 
United  States  Government  carries  out 
programs  with  important  Internation- 
al components.  Many  of  the  problems 
with  which  these  agencies  deal— such 
as  health,  environmental  protection, 
and  agricultural  production— do  not 
recognize  international  boundaries. 
They  are  world-wide  in  scope  and 
Impact.  Governments  everywhere 
Invest  precious  resources  In  basic  and 
applied  research  to  tackle  these  prob- 
lems. Our  agencies  constantly  seek  out 
and  are  sought  out  by  the  best  foreign 
scientists  and  institutions  for  collabo- 
rative work  in  areas  of  common  Inter- 
est. In  doing  so  we  build  stronger  rela- 
tionships with  our  partners  abroad 
and  help  develop  common  approaches 
to  common  problems. 

I  will  illustrate  these  points  by  brief- 
ly focusing  on  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration's 
(NASA)  programs.  Last  year  the  spec- 
tacular voyages  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Columbia  were  among  our  Nation's 
proudest  achievements.  But  lei  us  re- 
member that  many  of  our  friends 
abroad  made  substantial  contributions 
to  the  Shuttle  program.  Canada  pro- 
vided the  remote  manipulator  system, 
the  "Canadarm."  first  used  on  Colum- 
bia's second  flight,  at  the  cost  of  $100 
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million.  In  December  our  European 
Space  Agency  (ESA)  partners  present- 
ed the  first  Spacelab  module  to  the 
United  States.  This  billion  dollar  facil- 
ity is  scheduled  to  fly  aboard  the 
Shuttle  in  1983.  It  will  enable  Ameri- 
can and  European  scientists  to  carry 
out  astronomical  Investigations  of  the 
sun  and  distant  parts  of  the  universe, 
and  to  perform  the  most  ambitious  ex- 
periments ever  attempted  in  space's 
zero-gravity  environment. 

Thus,  the  scope  and  significance  of 
international  cooperation  in  space  sci- 
ence are  clear  and  visible.  Since 
NASA's  Inception,  this  country's  civil- 
ian space  programs  have  been  open  to 
foreign  participation.  Almost  all  of 
NASA's  programs  have  an  Internation- 
al element,  and  many  of  them,  like 
Shuttle,  have  a  very  large  foreign  com- 
ponent. The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many's contribution  to  the  Galileo 
mission  to  Jupiter  will  total  approxi- 
mately $100  million,  and  ESA's  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the 
Space  Telescope  will  total  almost  $130 
million.  Both  we  and  our  foreign  part- 
ners clearly  benefit  from  such  collabo- 
ration on  large-scale,  high-cost  pro- 
grams. What  each  of  us  may  find  diffi- 
cult to  do  alone,  we  can  accomplish  to- 
gether. 

The  same  is  true  in  many  other 
fields.  It  is  especially  true  today  when 
fiscal  restraint  in  our  agencies'  pro- 
grams is  required  if  we  are  to  restore 
our  Nation's  economic  health.  Since 
many  other  nations  face  similar  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  that  we  all  reach 
beyond  our  borders  to  form  partner- 
ships in  research  enterprises.  There 
are  areas  of  science,  such  as  high 
energy  physics  and  fusion  research, 
where  the  cost  of  the  next  generation 
of  facilities  will  be  so  high  that  inter- 
national collaboration  among  the 
western  Industrialized  nations  may 
become  a  necessity.  We  welcome  op- 
portunities to  explore  with  other  na- 
tions the  sharing  of  the  high  costs  of 
modem  scientific  facilities. 

We  must  also  work  with  our  part- 
ners for  less  duplication  of  scientific 
facilities.  Our  scientists  will  travel 
abroad  to  make  use  of  unique  facilities 
there  just  as  foreign  scientists  will 
come  to  the  United  States  to  work  in 
our  laboratories. 

I  have  focused  thus  far  on  collabora- 
tion with  the  industrialized  democra- 
cies of  Western  Europe.  Canada,  and 
Japan.  It  is  to  these  countries  that  our 
Government  agencies  most  frequently 
turn  for  partners  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  capabilities  are  generally 
closest  to  our  own.  But  several  other 
countries,  such  as  Mexico,  China, 
South  Korea.  Brazil,  and  Israel,  have 
made  impressive  strides  in  developing 
their  own  capabilities  in  science  and 
technology,  and  they  have  in  selected 
areas  become  attractive  partners  for 
our  Government  agencies. 


In  this  past  year,  special  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  development  of 
our  scientific  and  technological  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Our  programs  with 
both  of  these  countries  are  models  of 
the  positive  contribution  which  mutu- 
ally beneficial  scientific  cooperation 
can  make  to  our  overall  relations  with 
other  countries.  Both  Mexico  and 
China  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  building  their  own  scientific  institu- 
tions. These  countries  deal  with  us  as 
equals  in  areas  such  as  arid  lands  man- 
agement and  earthquake  prediction.  I 
look  for  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  these  and  other  rap- 
idly developing  countries  to  expand  as 
their  capabilities  grow. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 

There  is  one  possible  partner  for  sci- 
entific collaboration  with  whom  I  have 
not  yet  dealt:  the  Soviet  Union.  Poten- 
tially. American  scientific  collabora- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  entire  world. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  problems 
which  might  be  solved  by  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  two  largest  scientific 
establishments  in  the  world,  and 
Indeed,  It  was  that  vision  which 
prompted  President  Nixon  to  launch 
the  cooperative  scientific  and  techno- 
logical program  with  the  Soviet  Union 
a  decade  ago. 

But  that  vision  never  materialized. 
Unfortunately,  both  our  Government 
agencies  and  the  American  scientific 
community   were  quickly   faced   with 
the    stark    realities    of    the    Soviet 
system: 
—Many  of  the  best  Soviet  scientists 
and   institutions  are  off-limits  to 
foreigners;  they  work  in  the  vast 
Soviet  military  sector,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  expend 
a    disproportionate    and    growing 
share  of  its  national  resources. 
—Free  exchange  of  Ideas  in  non-sen- 
sitive areas,  the  norm  in  the  West, 
is  impeded   because  Soviet  scien- 
tists face  imprisonment  for  disclo- 
sure of  unpublished  research  re- 
sults. 
—Similarly,  Soviet  scientists  are  not 
allowed  to  travel  freely  to  scientif- 
ic conferences  abroad,  and  many  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  national  scien- 
tific   conferences    are    closed    to 
Westerners. 
—Jewish  scientists,  even  when  they 
can   obtain   an  education   in   the 
Soviet  Union,  face  limited  careers. 
—The  Soviet  government  has  chosen 
to  imprison,  exile,  or  deny  work  to 
some  of  its  most  distinguished  sci- 
entists for  the  "crimes"  of  think- 
ing  independently   or   wishing   to 
emigrate.  Others  are  sent  to  psy- 
chiatric   hospitals    in    a    flagrant 
misuse  of  science  in  service  to  the 
Soviet  state. 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  many  Ameri- 
can   scientists    began    independently 
and  personally  to  boycott  the  bilateral 


exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  potential  for  scientific  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  diminished 
even  before  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. That  event  led  to  an  offi- 
cial curtailment  of  the  level  of  cooper- 
ative activity  under  the  eleven  bilater- 
al technical  agreements  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  pre-invasion  level.  Fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  Involvement  In  the 
tragic  repression  in  Poland,  I  an- 
nounced on  December  29,  1981,  that 
three  of  our  bilateral  scientific  and 
technical  agreements  which  come  up 
for  renewal  in  the  next  6  months 
would  not  be  renewed.  Furthermore,  I 
requested  a  complete  review  of  all 
other  exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  review  is  currently  under 
way.  Future  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  depends  on  the  steps 
they  take  to  comply  with  recognized 
norms  of  peaceful  intercourse  among 
nations. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  those  inter- 
national scientific  and  technological 
activities  which  we  undertake  as  a 
means  of  extending  our  own  resources 
for  solving  the  problems  we  share  with 
others.  We  also  recognize  that  science 
and  technology  should  play  a  central 
role  in  our  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions. 

Last  October  I  brought  to  the 
Cancun  summit  a  program  for  action 
Inspired  by  an  old  proverb:  "Give  a 
hungry  man  a  fish  and  he'll  be  hungry 
tomorrow;  teach  him  how  to  fish,  and 
he'll  never  be  hungry  again."  I 
stressed  at  Cancun  the  need  for  the 
developing  countries  to  strengthen 
their  own  productive  capacities  and 
the  vital  role  of  the  private  sector— in- 
dustry, universities  and  volunteer  or- 
ganizations—in international  develop- 
ment. 

This  Administration  intends  to  em- 
phasize the  role  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  our  bilateral  development 
assistance  programs,  particularly  In 
the  areas  of  food  and  energy.  Increas- 
ing food  production  in  developing 
countries  is  critically  Important.  We 
have  always  made  food  and  agricul- 
ture an  Important  emphasis  of  our  aid 
programs.  In  addition  to  direct  food 
aid  we  have  underwritten  successful 
agricultural  research  abroad,  wel- 
comed thousands  of  foreign  students 
to  our  finest  institutions,  and  helped 
make  available  throughout  the  world 
discoveries  of  the  high-yielding  seed 
varieties  of  the  Green  Revolution. 

At  Cancun  I  proposed  that  task 
forces  be  sent  to  developing  countries 
to  assist  them  In  finding  new  agricul- 
tural techniques  and  transmitting  to 
farmers  techniques  now  in  existence. 
It  is  expected  that  such  task  forces, 
whose  expertise  has  been  tailored  to 
address  the  specific  areas  identified  by 
the  host  governments,  will  visit  several 
countries   in    1982.   Peru   has  already 
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been  selected  as  the  first  country  to 
receive  a  task  force. 

The  United  States  will  also  empha- 
size energy-related  development  activi- 
ties in  the  years  ahead.  Our  energy  bi- 
lateral aid  program  will  stress  techni- 
cal assistance  rather  than  resource 
transfer.  We  will  support  intensified 
energy  training  programs  for  techni- 
cians from  developing  countries,  and 
efforts  to  help  developing  countries 
more  efficiently  utilize  their  resources. 

It  is  clear  that  America's  greatest  re- 
sources for  assisting  developing  coun- 
tries lie  in  our  private  sector.  Our  con- 
tributions to  development  through 
trade  dwarf  our  direct  assistance  con- 
tributions. The  United  States  absorbs 
about  one-half  of  all  manufactured 
goods  exported  by  the  non-OPEC  de- 
veloping countries  to  the  industrial- 
ized world.  Our  companies  have  been 
at  the  forefront  in  establishing  manu- 
facturing capabilities  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Thus,  we  will  work  with 
developing  countries  to  improve  the 
climate  for  private  investment  and  for 
the  transfer  of  technology  that  comes 
with  such  investment. 

We  are  also  looking  to  build  a 
stronger,  long-term  relationship  be- 
tween our  universities  and  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  is  experi- 
menting with  several  new  mechanisms 
for  assuring  greater  continuity  in  the 
Involvement  of  American  universities 
and  their  scientific  talent  in  develop- 
ment assistance  programs.  Additional- 
ly, more  than  150,000  foreign  students 
are  enrolled  at  present  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering  pro- 
grams in  American  universities.  When 
these  foreign  students  return  to  their 
native  lands  they  maintain  ties  with 
American  institutions,  and  this  be- 
comes a  continuing  channel  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  indigenous  scientific 
and  technological  capacities  of  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

rUNOING  AND  PERSONNEL 

My  fiscal  year  1983  budget  has  been 
sent  to  the  Congress.  In  it  I  have  re- 
quested funds  adequate  to  meet  our 
priority  research  and  development  and 
foreign  policy  needs. 

The  Department  of  State  plays  a 
central  role  in  insuring  that  interna- 
tional scientific  activities  are  consist- 
ent with  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Over  the  past  year,  the  Department  of 
State  has  continued  its  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  scientific  and  technical  skills 
of  its  officers. 

To  carry  out  the  commitment  to 
greater  emphasis  on  science  and  tech- 
nology in  our  development  assistance 
program,  AID  has,  over  the  past  year, 
reorganized  and  strengthened  its  sci- 
ence and  technology  capabilities,  and 
placed  a  high  priority  on  the  effective 
use  of  these  In  planning  and  imple- 
menting its  programs.  AID  established 
a  new  Bureau  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology charged  with  providing  leader- 


ship in  this  area.  A  new  Science  Advi- 
sor to  the  Administrator  of  AID  was 
appointed  and  a  competitive  research 
grants  program  was  started  by  his 
office. 

THE  rUTUHE 

I  l)elieve  that  the  health  of  the 
American  science  and  technology  en- 
terprise is  essential  to  meeting  our 
principal  objectives:  sustained  econom- 
ic recovery,  enhanced  national  securi- 
ty, and  improved  quality  of  life  for  our 
people.  The  same  is  true  for  our 
friends  abroad.  International  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  can  help 
both  us  and  our  friends  to  reach  our 
respective  national  goals.  We  interul  to 
continue  our  participation  in  interna- 
tional research  and  development  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  mutual  benefit 
and  mutual  interest,  and  to  identify 
the  most  fruitful  areas  for  coopera- 
tion. And  through  trade,  investment 
and  development  assistance  we  will 
share  the  harvest  of  our  scientific  en- 
terprise with  our  friends  in  need. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1982. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following 
joint  resolutions: 

On  March  16,  1982: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  1982  as  "National  Peach  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1982  as  "National  P.T.A.  Member- 
ship Month." 

On  March  18.  1982: 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18.  1982.  as  National  Agriculture 
Day." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3345.  An  act  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  and  in  the  Civil  RighU  of 
Institutionalized  Persons  Act: 

H.R.  3620.  An  act  transferring  certain 
Federal  property  to  the  city  of  Holxjken. 
N.J.:  and 

H.R.  4688.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees  Claims 
Act  of  1984  to  Increase  from  $15,000  to 
S2S.0OO  the  maximum  amount  the  United 
States  may  pay  In  settlement  of  a  claim 
under  section  3  of  that  act. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3345.  An  act  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  and  in  the  Civil  Rights  of 
Institutionalized  Persons  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3620.  An  act  transferring  certain 
Federal  property  to  the  city  of  Hoboken. 
N.J.:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4688.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964  to  increase  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  the  maximum  amount  the  United 
States  may  pay  in  settlement  of  a  claim 
under  section  3  of  that  act:  to  the  Commit 
lee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2998.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft 
bill  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  set  forth  in  section  111(f) 
and  (g)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  (79  Stat.  1128- 
29:  40  U.S.C.  759(f)  and  (g))  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2999.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  23.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3000.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  23.  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3001  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  23.  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
Govenmental  Affairs. 

EC-3002.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  23,  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3003.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  on  the  number  of  meet- 
ings held  by  the  Board  during  calendar  year 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3004.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  activities  of  the  Agency  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-300S.  A  communication  from  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1981:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3006.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucation.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart 
ments  Freedom  of  Information  activities:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-3007.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  of  1981:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3008.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting  a  draft  authorization  bill  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3009.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  for 
fiscal  year  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Lat>or 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3010.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  com- 
munity health  centers  receiving  grants 
under  section  329  (migrant  health)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3011.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  plan  for  the 
South  Zumbro  Watershed.  Minnesota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3012.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  plan  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Upper  Mud  River 
Watershed.  West  Virginia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3013.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3014.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  training  of  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  ol  NATO  member  countries. 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3015.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Research  and 
Engineering),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  summary  of  the  report  on  independent  re- 
search and  development  and  bid  and  propos- 
al costs  incurred  by  major  defense  contrac- 
tors in  1980  and  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3016.  A  cotnmunication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Research  and 
Engineering),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  on  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment and  bid  and  proposal  costs  in- 
curred by  major  defense  contractors  for 
1980  and  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3017.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search. Development,  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  grounds  mainte- 
nance function  at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base. 
California,  and  the  decision  that  perform- 
ance under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  accomplishment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3018.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-3019.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  an  application  for 
a  operating-differential  subsidy  for  the  re- 
construction and  repair  of  certain  ships  in 
foreign  ports;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3020.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and 
other  rail  safety  statutes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3021.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  an  extension  in  Investigation  and  Suspen- 
sion Docket  No.  9255.  Cancellation  of  Par- 
ticipation in  Single-Factor  Joint  Rates  on 
Grains.  Conrail.  Octol)er  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-3022.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Loading  and  Unloading 
Practices  in  the  Motor  Carrier  of  Property 
Industry":  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3023.  A  communication  from  the  State 
Cochalrman  and  the  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  activities  of  the 
Alaska  Land  Use  Council  for  1981;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3024.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  tentative  final  5- 
year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  leasing 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3025.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  sixth  Quarterly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  Biomass  Energy 
and  Alcohol  Fuels:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC'3026.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Commission's  Annual  Report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3027.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  defer- 
ral of  a  repayment  installment  due  the 
United  SUtes  from  the  H.  &  R.W.  Irrigation 
District.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3028.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  status  of  the  Great  Plains  Coal  Gasifica- 
tion Project  Loan  Guarantee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3029.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  13  prospectuses  for  public  buildings 
alterations;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3030.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney-Adviser. Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  interna- 
tional agreements  other  than  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
previous  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3031.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Labor 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
proposed  computer  match  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  beneficiaries 
against  the  Veterans  Administration  Com- 
pensation Pension  Payment  recipients:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3032.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\ices  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  quarterly  report  for 
October  1.  1981  through  December  31.  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3033.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  repKjrt  on  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures from  the  fund  Funds  Contributed  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Indian  Race. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs';  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3034.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Indians  which  contain  sex -dis- 
criminatory terminology;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3035.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Antitrust  Division,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Competition  in 
the  Coal  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3036.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the 
Committee  on  Latrar  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3037.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authority  for  the  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  State  home  facilities;  to 
the  committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-3038.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  guarantee  loans  to  refinance  liens  on 
mobile  homes  and  to  purchase  mobile  home 
lots:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-3039.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  notice 
that  he  received  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
veto  of  the  bill  S.  1503  on  March  20.  1982. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate:  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  Indicated: 

POM-724.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

"House  Concurrent  Memorial  2002 

"Whereas,  article  I,  section  8.  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  provides  that  only  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  power  to  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States:"  and 

"Whereas,  article  I.  section  8.  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  directs  that  only  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  permitted 
to  coin  Money  and  regulate  the  Value 
thereof;'  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1913  transferred  the  power  to  Ixtrrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to 
a  consortium  of  private  bankers  in  violation 
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of  the  prohibitions  of  article  I.  section 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  without  authority  to  delegate  any 
powers  which  it  has  received  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  established  by 
the  People  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  article  I.  section  1.  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  provides  that  all  legis- 
lative Powers  herein  granted  shall  t>e  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives:' and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1913  was  imposed  upon  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  article  I.  section  1,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System,  has  threatened  the  integrity  of  our 
government  through  the  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious control  and  management  of  the  na- 
tion's money  supply:  and 

■'Whereas,  the  United  States  is  facing,  in 
the  current  decade,  an  economic  debacle  of 
massive  proportions  due  in  large  measure  to 
a  continued  erosion  of  our  national  currency 
and  the  resultant  high  Interest  rates  caused 
by  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board:  and 

"Wherefore,  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
the  Senate  concurring,  prays: 

"l.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  immediately  enact  such  legislation  as 
Is  necessary  to  repeal  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Arizona 
transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-72S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation: 

"Senate  Memorial  1001 

"Whereas,  most  Americans  feel  that  a 
government  that  operates  in  close  contact 
with  the  people  is  most  efficient:  and 

"Whereas,  the  new  federalism  espouses  a 
movement  toward  increased  local  control 
and  responsibility:  and 

Whereas,  the  state  believes  that  it  is 
most  qualified  to  determine  and  set  the 
most  appropriate  speeds  to  be  driven  on  the 
highways:  and 

"Whereas,  the  highways  are  designed  to 
safely  accommodate  speeds  up  to  approxi- 
mately seventy-five  miles  per  hour:  and 

"Whereas,  numerous  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  openly  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  fifty-five  mile  per 
hour  maximum  speed  limit  and  feel  that  the 
establishment  of  proper  speed  limits  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  states. 
Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

•"1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  give 
their  most  earnest  consideration  to  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  grant  the  states  the  option  to  reject 
or  adopt  the  fifty-five  mile  per  hour  maxi- 
mum speed  limit  without  being  subject  to 
the  iniposition  of  federal  sanctions. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  dele- 
gation." 


POM-726.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation: 

""House  CONCURREMT  RESOLUTION  NO.  53" 

"Whereas.  The  free  movement  of  aircraft 
in  providing  vital  air  transportation  services 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  this  mode  of  transportation:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration is  t>eing  forced  to  monitor  and  ration 
the  use  of  twenty-eight  major  airports  in 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  Current  plans  call  for  no  dis- 
cernible increase  in  capacities  of  either  the 
airports  or  the  use  of  air  space,  now.  there- 
fore, l)e  it 

"Reiolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration be  urged  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
and  policy  objectives  which  would  enable 
sufficient  services  to  meet  growing  demand 
and  to  provide  for  more  freedom  of  flight  to 
encourage  the  largest  t>enefit  to  the  users  of 
air  travel:  and  t>e  it  further 

ResolvecL  That  copies  of  this  resolution  l>e 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Michi- 
gan Congressional  delegation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration." 

POM-727.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  55 

"Whereas,  The  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978  has  resulted  in  a  turbulent  and  of- 
tentimes chaotic  state  in  the  airline  indus- 
try: and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Congress 
had  intended  that  there  be  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  a  free  market  environment:  and 

""Whereas,  A  measured  transition  is  de- 
sired: and 

"Whereas,  Insufficient  notice  attends  air- 
line suspensions  of  service:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(C.A.B.)  has  greatly  limited  any  transition 
periods  and  terminations:  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  preemption  is  overly 
pervasive:  and 

"Whereas.  The  C.A.B.  recommends  air 
service  maximums  as  the  only  criterion  for 
federal  support:  and 

"Whereas,  Moreover,  new  communities 
are  excluded  from  eligibility:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  enact  an 
amendment  to  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978  to  correct  these  deficiencies:  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress also  provide  for  continuing  assistance 
of  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  charged  with 
serving  the  public  interest,  and  not  only  spe- 
cial interests:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Michigan  Congressional  delegation." 

POM-728.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Ala- 


bama Labor  Council  opposing  immediate  de- 
control of  natural  gas  prices:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-729.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Senate  Resolution  1981-45 

Whereas.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Trail  is 
one  of  several  interstate  wilderness  trails  in 
the  United  Stales:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Northwest  region 
is  abundantly  blessed  with  natural  beauty, 
especially  in  its  mountains  and  forests:  and 
"Whereas.  The  enjoyment  of  the  region"s 
natural  environment  through  involvement 
in  outdoor  recreational  activities  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  resi- 
denu  of  the  State  of  Washington:  and 

Whereas.  The  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  trails  is  essential  to  provide  access 
to  wilderness  areas:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Trail 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  experience 
the  variety  of  nature  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  by  linking  this  states  natural 
areas  with  those  of  neight>oring  states:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  That  the  administration  and 
Congress  are  urged  to  recognize  the  valua- 
ble contribution  to  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivity made  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trail 
by  including  it  within  the  national  trail 
system:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honora 
ble  Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington. ". 

POM-730.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Missouri:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas,  natural  gas  is  one  of  the  major 
methods  of  heating  residential  homes  in 
this  country:  and 

""Whereas,  more  than  half  of  the  homes  in 
this  country,  forty-two  million,  who  use  nat- 
ural gas.  have  decreased  their  consumption 
of  this  limited  natural  resource  by  almost 
fourteen  percent  of  the  amount  used  a 
decade  ago.  while  at  the  same  time  their  av- 
erage heating  bill  has  increased  one  hun- 
dred ninety-four  percent:  and 

"'Whereas,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  was  designed  to  deregulate  the  price  of 
""new"  natural  gas  which  comprises  approxi- 
mately sixty  percent  of  all  natural  gas:  and 

"Whereas,  by  eliminating  classes  of  use 
and  price  differentials  based  upon  these 
classes,  deregulation  will  significantly  affect 
residential  customers:  and 

"Whereas,  further  decontrol  will  make  it 
impossible  for  many  Missourians  to  main- 
tain adequate  heat  in  their  homes:  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  timetable  for  natu- 
ral gas  pricing  decisions  will  be  turned  over 
to  private  companies  in  1985.  which  may 
produce  an  immediate  price  increase  of 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  percent 
or  more:  and 

"Whereas,  the  record-breaking- low  tem- 
peratures of  the  winter  of  1981-1982  only 
ser\e  to  illustrate  the  extreme  importance 
of  a  reasonably  priced  supply  of  natural  gas 
to  the  citizens  of  this  state:  now.  therefore, 
be  it 
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"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
souri House  of  Representatives.  Eighty-first 
General  Assembly,  hereby  petition  and  im- 
plore the  Honorable  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ronald  Reagan:  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission:  the  Honorable  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Christopher  Bond: 
and  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission 
to  use  every  means  within  reason  to  offset 
the  financial  hardships  caused  our  citizens 
by  the  cruelly  high  prices  for  natural  gas 
and  to  stop  further  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  and/or  to  repeal  or  modify  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  members  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  to  members  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  to 
Governor  Christopher  Bond  ejnd  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Missouri  Public  Service 
Commission." 

POM-731.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota:  the  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 
'"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1020 

""Whereas,  hydroelectric  power  has  shown 
a  capability  for  being  a  nonpolluting  source 
of  electricity:  and 

"Whereas,  hydroelectric  power  has  the  ca- 
pability of  providing  power  for  peaking 
times  where  other  sources  of  power  do  not 
have  this  potential:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Gregory  County  Pumped 
Storage  Multi-purpose  Project  has  the  capa- 
bility of  providing  peaking  power  in  addi- 
tion to  water  for  irrigation,  rural  water  sys- 
tems, and  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies:  and 

"Whereas,  U.S.  Senator  James  Abdnor 
had  introduced  S.  1437  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  pumped-storage  hydroelectric 
facility  (Gregory  County  Pumped  Storage 
Mult-purpose  Project)  as  part  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
which  includes  provisions  for  irrigation,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supplies  and 
allied  purposes:  and 

""Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  nonfederal  cost  sharing 
and  has  indicated  that  nonfederal  participa- 
tion will  be  a  prerequisite  for  federal  in- 
volvement in  the  Gregory  County  Pumped 
Storage  Multi-purpose  Project:  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  South  Dakota  has 
studied  and  planned  to  cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  Gregory 
County  Pumped  Storage  Multi-purpose 
Project:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifty-seventh  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein.  That  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature supports  the  concept  of  the  Gregory 
County  Pumped  Storage  Project  as  a  coop- 
erative project  l)etween  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  United  States  government: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature encourages  full  support  of  S.  1437  by 
the  South  Dakota  congressional  Delegation. 
the  elected  officials  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  South  Dakota  and  the  citizens  of 
South  Dakota. " 

POM-732.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Glen  Rock,  N.J..  notifying  Congress  not  to 
expel  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  and 
prohibiting  Senator  Williams  from  resigning 
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his  office  without  9  months  notice:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

POM-733.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 

"Whereas,  owners  and  operators  of  public 
water  systems  are  compelled  by  i  1414  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  notify  con- 
sumers any  time  a  system  fails  to  comply 
with  certain  standards  with  respect  to  con- 
taminant levels,  monitoring  requirements, 
and  treatment  techniques:  and 

""Whereas,  this  notification  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  water  bills  of  a  system"s  cus- 
tomers and  published  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  same  area  which  the 
system  serves:  and 

"Whereas,  these  notification  requirements 
are  th"  same  for  all  public  water  systems, 
whether  large  or  smell:  and 

""Whereas,  customers  served  by  local 
public  water  systems  in  small  towns  and 
other  rural  areas  often  do  not  need  such 
formal  means  of  notification:  and 

"Whereas,  such  notification  for  many  of 
these  rural  systems  is  costly  and  otherwise 
burdensome:  and 

"Whereas,  federal  laws  requiring  such  no- 
tification should  allow  for  other  means  of 
notification,  such  as  the  posting  of  a  public 
notice  at  a  town,  county,  or  other  govern- 
ment office  building:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  allow  public 
water  systems  to  use  means  other  than 
newspaper  publication,  when  appropriate, 
to  comply  with  public  notification  require- 
ments: and,  be  it 

"Resolved  Further,  That  this  body  memo- 
rializes the  United  States  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  necessary  to  enact  such  amend- 
ments: and,  be  it 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Del- 
egation to  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

POM-734.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 

"Whereas.  The  Auburn  Dam,  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1965  and  under  construction 
on  the  American  River  since  1966.  is  vital  to 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  California:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Auburn  Dam  is  a  federal 
project  designed  to  provide  (1)  high  quality 
water  for  municipal,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial uses,  (2)  flood  protection  in  the  Ameri- 
can River  drainage  area,  (3)  pollution-free 
hydroelectric  power,  up  to  800  megawatts, 
which  annually  would  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  fuel  oil  consumption,  and  (4)  signifi- 
cant recreation  facilities:  and 

""Whereas,  The  Auburn  Dam  would  supply 
the  Central  Valley  region  with  surface 
water  which  will  reduce  reliance  on  ground- 
water and  its  related  pumping  costs:  and 

"Whereas.  The  one-half  million  residents 
of  the  Sacramento  area  are  dependent  upon 
adequate  flows  in  the  Lower  American  River 
for  recreation  activities  and  for  fisheries: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Sacramento  County  Parks 
and   Recreation   Department   registered   at 


least  four  million  visitor-days  of  use  in  1980 
along  the  Lower  American  River:  and 

■Whereas.  The  longer  the  Auburn  Dam  is 
delayed,  the  more  apparent  is  the  need  for 
its  myriad  benefits:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expedite 
funding  for  the  Auburn  Dam  and  conclude 
its  construction  as  soon  as  possible,  provided 
that  the  new  design  is  shown  to  be  safe,  and 
provided  that  it  is  shown  that  the  dams 
power  and  water  users  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  power  and  water:  and  Ije  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  encourages  the  Congress 
to  provide  adequate  and  unimpaired  recrea- 
tion and  fishery  flows  for  the  Lower  Ameri- 
can River  in  legislation  reauthorizing  the 
Auburn  Dam:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-735.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  12 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  is  the  number  one 
industry  in  California,  representing  $15  bil- 
lion in  gross  production,  accounting  for  over 
10  percent  of  the  nation's  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  continuing  to  grow  in  importance 
to  the  state,  the  nation  and  the  world:  and 

""Whereas.  During  the  past  20  years  world 
population  has  doubled  and  it  is  expected  to 
double  again  in  the  next  20  years:  and 

"Whereas.  World  food  production  has  in- 
creased by  only  40  percent  in  the  past  20 
years:  and 

"Whereas,  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in  the 
world,  accounting  for  over  50  percent  of  the 
$15  billion  that  agriculture  contributes  to 
the  economy  of  California  and  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  estimated  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  valleys  fertile  agricultural 
land  will  go  out  of  production  by  the  year 
2000  A.D..  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  annual  income  lost  due  to 
the  buildup  of  salts  naturally  deposited  in 
the  soil  and  salts  occurring  in  irrigation 
water:  and 

"Whereas.  Other  damaging  effects  direct- 
ly attributable  to  uncorrected  agricultural 
drainage  problems  will  further  degrade  local 
groundwater  supplies  and  will  cause  addi- 
tional deterioration  of  the  water  quality  in 
the  San  Joaquin  River:  and 

"Whereas.  Migratory  wildlife  is  an  impor- 
tant resource  which  contributes  many  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  l)enefits  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state:  and 

"Whereas.  California's  natural  wetlands 
provide  a  critically  important  habitat  for  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife  and  thereby  provide 
an  important  l)enefit  to  the  people  of  the 
state  and  the  nation:  and 

"Whereas.  Over  90  percent  of  Californias 
natural  wetlands  have  l)een  lost  by  conver- 
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sion  to  other  land  uses  and  there  is  a  need 
to  restore  some  of  those  wetlands;  and 

■'Whereas,  State  and  federal  agencies  have 
determined  that  the  loss  of  waterfowl  habi- 
tat has  had  a  severe  adverse  effect  on  the 
number  of  waterfowl  on  the  Pacific  Plyway; 
and 

"Whereas.  Resolution  Chapter  92.  Stat- 
utes of  1979.  directs  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  to  prepare  a  plan  which  will  iden- 
tify means  by  which  existing  wetlands  can 
be  protected  from  conversion  to  other  land 
uses  and  be  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
optimize  their  value  as  waterfowl  habitats: 
and 

■■Whereas,  Former  wetlands  may  be  re- 
stored to  wetland  status  and  new  wetlands 
created,  and  additional  recreational  t)enefits 
can  be  provided  on  existing,  restored,  or 
newly  developed  wetlands:  and 

■  Whereas.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Inter- 
agency Drainage  Program,  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  State 
Water  Resources  Control  Board  and  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  has  recom- 
mended in  its  final  report  that  a  central  salt 
disposal  facility  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
be  constructed  to  the  western  San  Francisco 
Bay-Delta  and,  additionally,  that  a  series  of 
new  or  restored  wetland  wildlife  habitat 
areas  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
Sulsun  Bay  be  constructed  in  conjunction 
with  the  salt  disposal  facility:  and 

■■Whereas.  The  federal  service  area  water 
users  ap[>ear  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  drain- 
age service  now.  but  few  state  service  area 
water  users  are  at  this  time  interested  in 
agreeing  to  financially  support  a  valley 
drainage  facility:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  it  is 
the  Legislature's  Interest  to  protect  Califor- 
nias  valuable  agricultural  land,  water,  and 
wildlife  resources  located  In  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  regardless  of  whether  those  re- 
sources are  located  in  federal,  state,  or  pri- 
vate water  service  areas:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  drainage  facility  to  serve 
all  San  Luis  and  Delta-Mendota  water  users 
with  the  provision  to  contract  with  both 
federal  and  nonfederal  water  users;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide drainage  services  for  San  Luis.  Delta- 
Mendota.  and  all  other  water  users  who 
desire  to  use  a  federally  constructed  agricul- 
tural drainage  facility  to  the  western  delta; 
and  tie  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  drainage  facilities 
should  only  t>e  constructed  and  maintained 
if  they  are  environmentally  sa/e  and  in  full 
compliance  with  the  discharge  requirements 
established  and  administered  by  the  State 
Water  Resources  Control  Board  and  the  re- 
gional water  quality  control  tward:  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  potential  use  of 
drainage  water  for  aquaculture.  municipal, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  uses  t>e  fully  ex- 
plored by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  be- 
cause, if  feasible,  those  uses  could  provide 
an  effective  water  conservation  tool  in  mini- 
mizing drain  discharge:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  drainage  facility 
should  include  appropriate  wetland  habitat 
as  needed  within  the  service  area  of  the 
drainage  facility  constructed;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 


"Resolved.  That  the  costs  attributable  to 
the  wildlife  habitat  enhancement  areas  t>e 
nonreimbursable:  and  t>e  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  California's  contribution 
to  make  this  a  federal  and  state  joint  use  fa- 
cility would  t>e  a  share  of  the  costs  sissoci- 
ated  with  the  drainage  facility  and  the  wild- 
life habitat  enhancement  areas:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-736.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  South  CaroliAa:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"A  Senate  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  Industrial  Revenue  Bond 
Act  of  1960  was  enacted  by  Congress  to  en- 
courage local  economic  development  and  job 
creation:  and 

"Whereas,  industrial  revenue  bonds  pro- 
vide an  alternative  source  of  financing  for 
industry  that  is  an  incentive  for  new  and  ex- 
panding industrial  development:  and 

"Whereas,  industrial  revenue  bonds  Influ- 
ence an  investment  decision  which  would 
not  be  made  otherwise  and  encourage  in- 
vestment in  depressed  areas:  and 

"Whereas,  in  times  of  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  Industry"s  ability  to  grow  and 
expand  is  increasingly  dependent  upon  at- 
tractive financing:  and 

""Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  this  type  of  industrial  reve- 
nue bond  financing  and  should  not  restrict 
or  otherwise  limit  the  use  of  these  funds  by 
industrial  users.  Now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina: 

"That  the  members  of  the  Senate  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  provide  for  industrial 
development  through  the  Industrial  Reve- 
nue Bond  Act  of  1960. 

"Be  if  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.'" 

POM-737.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth   of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"'Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  71 

"Whereas,  presently  anyone  with  earned 
Income  may  have  an  Individual  Retirement 
Account  (IRA);  and 

"Whereas,  each  year  up  to  82.000  of  a  per- 
son's earned  income  may  be  sheltered  from 
taxes  in  an  IRA  (S2.250  if  a  married  person 
has  a  non-working  spouse):  and 

Whereas,  the  IRA  is  an  attractive  invest- 
ment option  to  many  persons,  both  because 
of  the  tax  advantages  and  because  of  the 
fairly  high  interest  rate  paid  on  such  ac- 
counts: and 

"Whereas,  the  residential  construction  in- 
dustry In  this  county  has  been  in  a  pro- 
longed slump  and  needs  revitalization;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  high  mortgage 
rates  have  discouraged  many  individuals 
and  couples  from  investing  in  residential 
property:  and 


"Whereas,  it  would  t>e  financially  advanta- 
geous to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and 
stimulate  the  residential  construction  indus- 
try, if  persons  could  receive  the  same  tax 
advantages  from  investing  in  residential 
property  as  they  can  receive  from  investing 
in  an  IRA:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
consider  legislation  providing  the  same  tax 
advantages  for  persons  who  invest  in  resi- 
dential real  property  as  exists  for  those  per- 
sons participating  in  an  Individual  Retire- 
ment Account;  and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  meml)ers  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  order  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  this  body. " 

POM-738.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Aerospace  Industrial  District  Lodge  751  of 
the  State  of  Washington  urging  a  freeze  on 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-739.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Union  No.  81  of  Scranton.  Pennsylvania. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  urging  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-740.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Karuas;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

'House  Resolution  No.  6127 

A  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
initiate  a  mutual  nuclear  weapons  morato- 
rium with  Soviet  Union  and  to  transfer 
funds  appropriated  for  the  testing,  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  uses  in  our  civilian  economy 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  engaged  in  a  nuclear  w"eap- 
ons  race  and  are  testing,  producing  and  de- 
ploying nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  de- 
livery systems;  and 

""Whereas.  A  strong  economy  is  the  foun- 
dation of  national  security:  and  both  na- 
tions should  be  freed  from  the  economic 
and  psychological  burdens  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  and 

"Whereas,  Both  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  expending  huge  sums  of 
money  for  such  testing,  producing  and  de- 
ploying of  nuclear  weapons  at  a  great  cost 
to  the  economies  and  the  peoples  of  both 
countries;  and 

Whereas.  Representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  preparing  to  resume  arms  control 
talks:  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  we  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  arms  control 
talks  to  initiate  a  mutual  nuclear  weapons 
moratorium  with  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  should  the 
two  nations  mutually  agree  upon  such  a 
moratorium,  we  further  urge  the  Congress 
to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles  and  delivery  systems  to 
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uses  in  our  civilian  economy  and  other  pro- 
grams to  achieve  international  stability;  and 
"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
each  member  of  the  Kansas  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives." 

POM-741.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Es- 
tonian Society  of  Los  Angeles.  California 
commemorating  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Esto- 
nian Republic;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-742.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  urging  a  postal  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  the  illustri- 
ous statesman.  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-743.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Rio 
Piedras.  Puerto  Rico,  urging  a  redress  of 
grievances  concerning  individual  Electoral 
Rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-744.  A  petition  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  of  Warren.  Pennsylva- 
nia, transmitting  its  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-745.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Francisco.  California,  urging  a  Senate  inves- 
tigation of  an  Individual  medical  practice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources. 

POM-746.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Francisco.  California,  urging  a  Senate  inves- 
tigation of  an  individual  medical  practice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

POM-747.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Bluefield.  West  Virginia,  relative  to  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

POM-748.  A  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  State  Council  of  Virginia.  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  rela- 
tive to  various  legislative  matters;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  2244.  An  original  bill  to  give  effect  to 
the  Protocol  Amending  the  Convention  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 
signed  at  Washington.  March  29.  1979 
(Rept.  No.  97-323). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1233.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  promote 
U.S.  service  industries,  enhance  their  com- 
petitiveness, and  for  other  purposes  <Rept. 
No.  97-324). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  347.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1233;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce.   Science,   and 
Transportation: 
S.  2244.  An  original  bill  to  give  effect  to 
the  Protocol  Amending  the  Convention  for 
the  Preservation  of.  the  Halibut  Fishery  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 
signed    at    Washington.    March    29.    1979; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2245.  A  bill  to  sunend  and  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act.  as  amended,  for  2  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  of  1980  to  establish  the 
Nongame  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund,  and 
to  provide  for  voluntary  contributions  to 
such  fund  through  a  tax  checkoff  system, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hattieu)): 
S.  2247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
duty-free  entry  of  certain  footwear  for  use 
in  the  Special  Olympics  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stennis)  (by  request): 
S.  2248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2249.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for   himself, 

Mr.    STArpoRD,   Mr.    Randolph   and 

Mr.  Burdick): 

S.   2250.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Disaster 

Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes; 

to    the    Committee    on    Environment    and 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  reciprocal  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Packwood) 

(for     himself.     Mr.     Stevens.     Mr. 

Gorton  and  Mr.  Cannon)): 

S.  2252.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 

for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1983 

and   1984  and   for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  2253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Chau  Kiok.  M.D..  his  wife  Soledad  Chute, 
and  their  child  Richard  Kiok:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2254.  A  bill  to  temporarily  extend  the 
authority  to  conduct  experiments  in  flexible 


schedules  and  compressed  schedules  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY; 

S.  2255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IB.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  criminal  proce- 
dures for  providing  services  or  information 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  or  its  agents  and  certain  ter- 
rorist groups  and  foreign  governments  lo  be 
named  by  the  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  172.  A  Joint  reso- 
lution designating  Baltic  Freedom  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  from  the  Com 

mittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 

Transportation: 
S.  Res.  347.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1233:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Stennis.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Zorinsky. 

Mr.   HUDDLESTON.   Mr.   Durenbercer. 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  TIiurmond.  Mr.  Hol- 

LiNGS.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 

Bumpers.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 

Baucus.  and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  Res.  348.  Resolution  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  avail- 
able to  farmers  under  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
preserve   fiscal   year   1980   impact   funding 
levels,  with  adjustments  for  inflation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By    Mr.     LEVIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BoREN.  Mr.  Hatpield.  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Bosch- 

wiTZ.    Mr.    Hayakawa.    Mr.    Riegle. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 

Heinz.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 

ExoN.  Mr.  Crassley.  Mr.  D'Amato. 

Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  McClure): 
S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  of  two  Russian  fami- 
lies who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  because  of  the  suppression 
of  their  PentecosUl  "faith  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  act.  as  amended,  for  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

extension  or  federal  insecticide 

puncicide.  and  rodenticide  act 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 

request  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Anne  M.  Gorsuch.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act. 

This  bill  would  reauthorize  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel  through  September  30.  1984. 
Since  it  was  established  in  1976  the  ad- 
visory Panel  has  been  active  in  provid- 
ing EPA  with  scientific  review  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  regulation 
proposals  and  cancellations,  and  on 
several  public  health  issues.  The  ex- 
tension of  authority  for  the  panel, 
which  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1981.  is  particularly  important  at  this 
time  in  order  to  assure  that  this  valua- 
ble scientific  review  process  will  con- 
tinue. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  to  fund  the 
nonresearch  programs  carried  out 
under  FIFRA  through  fiscal  year 
1984,  at  a  level  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  at  such  level  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  recall  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  reported  a  similar  meas- 
ures, last  session,  to  extend  and  amend 
FIFRA  through  fiscal  year  1982  (S. 
1036).  That  bill,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  taken  up  by  the  full  Senate  pri- 
marily because  a  number  of  other  very 
significant  issues,  requiring  legislative 
change,  have  been  under  review  since 
last  spring  and  still  have  not  been  ade- 
quately resolved.  The  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  these  issues  and  now  the 
EPA.  industry,  and  other  interested 
groups  are  working  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Agriculture  Committee 
staffs,  in  both  the  Senate  and  House, 
in  order  to  put  the  necessary  amend- 
ing language  in  proper  form  for  intro- 
duction. It  is  my  expectation  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
pursue  these  additional  amendments 
as  a  part  of  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess as  soon  as  the  details  of  them  are 
fully  resolved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  transmittal  letter  from 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2245 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 25(d)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  136w).  is  amended  by  striking  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words    September  30.  1984". 

Sec.  2.  Section  31  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  136y).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 


"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  the  period  beginning  October  1. 
1982.  and  ending  September  30.  1983. 
$44,208,000.  and  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1983.  and  ending  September  30. 
1984.  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary.". 

U,S.    Environmental    Protection 

ACCNCY. 

Washington.  DC.  February  23.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  proposed  bill 
"To  amend  and  extend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  as 
amended,  for  two  years." 

This  bill  would  amend  section  25(d)  oX  the 
Act  to  extend  the  activities  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  and  section  31  of  the  Act  to 
extend  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's appropriation  authorities  through  fiscal 
year  1984.  These  authorities  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981. 

Section  25(d)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA)  es- 
tablished the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
(SAP)  to  advise  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA).  The  SAP  is  comprised  of 
seven  members  chosen  from  among  twelve 
nominees— six  nominated  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  six  nominated  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  Act 
requires  that  all  proposed  and  final  regula- 
tions issued  under  section  25<a)  and  pro- 
posed cancellations  or  changes  in  the  classi- 
fication of  pesticides  be  submitted  to  the 
SAP  for  comment  as  to  their  impact  on 
health  and  the  environment.  Further,  the 
SAP  is  empowered  to  advise  the  Administra- 
tor on  improving  the  Agency's  scientific 
studies  conducted  pursuant  to  FIFRA.  The 
present  language  of  the  statute  required  the 
panel  to  terminate  its  activities  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1976.  the  SAP 
has  been  active  on  several  matters.  In  1979 
twelve  meetings  were  held  to  deal  with  five 
regulation  proposals  and  four  cancellations. 
During  1980  thirteen  meetings  were  held 
covering  six  regulations  and  four  cancella- 
tion classification  actions.  In  addition,  the 
panel  assisted  EPA  with  a  scientific  review 
of  six  issues  of  concern  to  public  health. 
The  SAP  has  been  regarded  by  the  scientific 
community,  the  agricultural  community, 
the  chemical  industry,  and  the  Congress  as 
an  important  checkpoint  for  EPA  actions 
under  the  FIFRA.  Under  the  Act.  EPAs 
charge  is  to  Insure  that  pesticides  do  not 
cause  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment,  taking  Into  account  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  costs  and 
benefiu  of  the  use  of  any  pesticides.  "  The 
SAP  serves  the  vlUl  function  of  providing 
information  on  health  and  environmental 
effects  of  proposed  EPA  actions  and  of  pro- 
viding disinterested  and  scientifically  rigor 
ous  review.  The  various  interested  parties  to 
pesticide  regulatory  actions  are  inclined  to 
view  a  SAP  opinion  as  disinterested  and 
therefore  to  accept  it.  which  is  crucial  If  our 
pesticide  regulatory  program  is  to  progress. 

The  Agency  has  determined  that  the 
SAP's  continuing  review  of  Agency  actions 
is  an  essential  element  of  the  difficult  deci- 
sionmaking processes  under  the  FIFRA 
The  panels  past  record  has  been  exemplary. 
Section  1  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill,  there- 
fore, would  amend  the  Act  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  SAP  for  another  two  years. 

The  estimated  annual  operating  cost  of 
the  SAP  is  $200,000.  which  includes  an  al 


lowance  for  3.0  workyears  of  staff  support 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Pesticide  Pro- 
grams. This  amount  has  l>een  included  in 
the  President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Enactment  of  section  2  of  the  enclosed  bill 
would  enable  the  environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  continue  the  non-research  pro- 
grams envisioned  by  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act.  We  have  re- 
quested extension  of  related  research  and 
development  appropriation  authorities  in 
another  draft  bill.  The  Environmental  Re 
search.  Development  and  Demonstration 
Authorization  Act  of  1983  "  The  enclosed 
draft  bill  provides  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  our  non-research  activities  under 
the  Act.  including  developing  and  processing 
registration  standards  for  pesticide  ingredi- 
ents: reviewing  and  registering  new  pesticide 
products:  classifying  pesticide  products  for 
general  or  restricted  use:  establishing  a  min- 
imum level  of  pesticide  residue  tolerances 
for  food  and  feed  commodities:  assistance  to 
State  pesticide  regulatory  agencies  for  en- 
forcement and  for  training  and  certification 
of  pesticide  applicators,  and  funds  for  basic 
operating  expenses  and  salaries  In  1983.  the 
enforcement  program  reflects  a  shift  of 
more  responsibility  to  the  States. 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  l)e  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  and 
that  it  be  enacted. 

Our  request  for  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions in  the  enclosed  draft  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  these  nonresearch  activities  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro 
denticlde  Act  is  $44,208,000.  This  is  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's  1983 
Budget  for  these  activities. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment   of  this  legislative 
proposal  would  l>e  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Anne  M.  Gorsuch. 

Admtnistratorm 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
to  establish  the  nongame  fish  and 
wildlife  trust  fund,  to  provide  for  vol- 
untary contributions  to  such  fund 
through  a  tax  checkoff  system,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

NONGAME  pish  AND  WILDLIFE  TRUST  FUND 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980  to 
establish  a  voluntarily  funded  non- 
game  fish  and  wildlife  trust  fund. 

This  country's  long  history  of  con- 
cern for  wildlife  was  reflected  in  part 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Act  (Pittman-Rot>ertson  Act) 
on  September  2.  1937.  The  act  estab- 
lished a  Federal/State  partnership  for 
the  conservation  and  restoration  of 
wildlife.  A  Federal  aid  to  wildlife  resto- 
ration fund  was  established  and  funds 
provided  from  an  excise  tax  on  pistols, 
rifles,  revolvers,  and  Ixjws  and  arrows. 
Up  to  75  percent  of  a  State  program 
can  be  financed  by  the  fund,  provided 
the    State    meets    the    acts    require- 


ments, including  dedication  of  all 
hunting  license  fees  to  the  State  game 
and  fish  department  or  State  agency 
equivalent. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act  was  passed  at  the  same  time.  It  re- 
quired the  sale  of  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing and  conservation  stamps  which 
provided  funding  for  the  Federal  mi- 
gratory bird  program. 

The  focus  of  both  acts  was  on  game 
species— habitat  and  preservation.  The 
Nation's  hunters  un<lerwrote  the  pro- 
grams which  provided  continued  sport 
hunting  in  this  country. 

On  August  9.  1950.  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act  (Din- 
gell-Johnson  Act)  was  signed  into  law. 
The  act  specifically  provided  for: 

Fish  restoration  and  management 
projects— which  have  material  value  in  con- 
nection with  sport  or  recreation  in  the 
marine  and/or  fresh  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Again,  the  sport  fishermen  funded 
the  State/Federal  programs  through 
license  fees  and  tax  imposed  on  fishing 
rods,  reels,  and  artificial  lures,  baits, 
and  flies. 

The  sport  hunting  and  fishing  pro- 
grams were  effective  in  providing 
sound  management  programs  and 
stable  funding.  Although  nongame 
conservation  was  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  program,  efforts  by  sportsmen 
saved  wetlands  for  ducks  and  also  ben- 
efited yellow-headed  blackbirds,  marsh 
wrens,  wild  swans  and  grebes,  and 
many  other  nongame  species.  These 
benefits  were  incidental  but  real. 

However,  as  conservationist  and  phi- 
losopher Aldo  Leopold  recognized  over 
30  years  ago: 

Our  basi''  weakness  in  a  conservation 
system  t>ased  wholly  on  economic  motives  is 
that  most  members  of  the  land  community 
have  no  economic  value.  Wildflowers  and 
songbirds  are  examples.  Of  the  22.000 
higher  plants  and  animals  native  to  Wiscon- 
sin. It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  5  per- 
cent can  be  sold.  fed.  eaten  or  otherwise  put 
to  economic  use.  'V^et  these  creatures  are 
members  of  the  biotic  community,  and  if  its 
stability  depends  on  their  integrity,  they  are 
entitled  to  continuance. 

Over  the  years,  the  programs  that 
worked  so  well  for  game  species  did 
not  provide  enough  "incidental"  bene- 
fits for  nongame  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plant  species.  We  came  to  realize  that 
some  species  were  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion as  the  onslaught  of  technology 
and  development  destroyed  habitat 
and  introduced  destructive  elements 
such  as  DDT  into  the  environment. 

In  1973.  Congress  passed  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  which  provided  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  prevent  the  extinction  of  fish, 
wildlife,  and  plant  species.  The  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  maintain  a  healthy 
diversity  of  species  and  to  preserve  in 
their  natural  ecosystems  species  of 
animals  and  plants  that  are  endan- 
gered or  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  Endangered  Species  Act  seeks  to 


restore  such  species  to  the  point  at 
which  they  are  once  again  healthy, 
vital,  and  capable  of  survival  in  their 
natural  habitats.  Listed  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  is  the  American 
bald  eagle,  the  peregrine  falcon,  the 
condor,  and  189  other  species.  Forty- 
five  species  are  considered  threatened 
in  the  United  States. 

An  important  means  to  accomplish- 
ing the  goal  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  is  the  Federal/State  coopera- 
tive program  established  by  section  6 
of  the  act.  Congress  recognized  the  es- 
sential nature  of  the  State  role  at  the 
time  the  1973  act  was  approved,  when 
the  conference  committee  stated: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  an  endangered  species  pro- 
gram will  ultimately  depend  upon  a  good 
working  agreement  between  the  Federal 
agencies,  which  have  broad  policy  perspec- 
tive and  authority,  and  the  personnel  to  see 
that  the  State  and  Federal  endangered  spe- 
cies policy  is  properly  executed. 

The  purpose  of  section  6  is  to  pro- 
vide the  States  with  a  funding  base  to 
assist  in  initiating  and  maintaining  en- 
dangered species  conservation  pro- 
grams on  a  two-thirds  to  one-third 
Federal/State  cost-sharing  basis.  The 
Federal  share  is  increased  to  75  per- 
cent when  two  or  more  States  cooper- 
ate to  work  on  a  species. 

Twenty-six  million  dollars  was  au- 
thorized under  the  1973  act  and  the 
1977-78  amendments.  Funds  were  first 
appropriated  in  1976.  A  total  of  $23.6 
million  was  allocated  in  the  5  years 
from  1977  to  1981. 

However,  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
State  grant  funds  under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  were  eliminated.  No 
further  funding  is  provided  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  leaves  State  programs 
without  Federal  funds,  and  without 
Federal  funding  it  is  doubtful  that 
States  lacking  nongame  checkoff  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  commitment 
to  nongame  wildlife  programs. 

It  became  clear  from  working  with 
endangered  species  that  although  the 
act  was  critical  to  the  preservation  of 
threatened  species,  it  is  far  better  con- 
servation strategy  to  begin  managing 
nongame  species  before  they  become 
threatened  or  endangered.  This  pre- 
ventive medicine  approach  is  far  less 
expensive.  And  by  being  low  key  it 
helps  avoid  the  emotional  controver- 
sies that  occur  in  helping  species  once 
they  t)ecome  endangered.  In  this 
spirit,  the  96th  Congress  enacted  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of 
1980. 

Included  in  the  act's  declaration  of 
findings  and  purpose  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  improved  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife,  particularly  non- 
game  fish  and  wildlife,  will  assist  in  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  fish  and  wildlife  and  in 
assuring  a  productive  and  more  esthetically 
pleasing  environment  for  all  citizens. 


Many  citizens,  particularly  those  residing 
in  urban  areas,  have  insufficient  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  recreational  and  other 
programs  designed  to  foster  human  interac- 
tion with  fish  and  wildlife  and  thereby  are 
unable  to  have  a  greater  appreciation  and 
awareness  of  the  environment. 

Historically,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
programs  have  been  focused  on  the  more  re- 
creationally  and  commercially  important 
species  within  any  particular  ecosystem.  As 
a  consequence,  such  programs  have  t>een 
largely  financed  by  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
cense revenues  or  excise  taxes  on  certain 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment.  These  tradi- 
tional financing  mechanisms  are  neither 
adequate  nor  fully  appropriate  to  meet  the 
conservation  needs  of  nongame  fish  and 
wildlife. 

The  first  stated  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
Act  was  "To  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  development,  revision,  and  imple- 
mentation of  conservation  plans  and 
programs  for  nongame  fish  and  wild- 
life." 

For  this  purpose  $5  million  annually 
was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1982 
through  1985— a  total  of  $20  million. 
However,  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  fiscal  year  1982  nor  was  the  pro- 
gram included  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request. 

As  the  Congress  moved  forward  on 
the  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  program 
through  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  passage  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  of  1980.  an  innova- 
tive fundraising  device,  originated  by 
Colorado's  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment, demonstrated  the  public's  sup- 
port to  the  nongame  program  in  the 
most  dramatic  way  possible— through 
a  checkoff  on  income  tax  forms  which 
provided  an  opportunity  for  citizens  to 
donate  money  to  the  program. 

John  Torres,  The  Colorado,  non- 
game  manager  provided  the  spark— 
the  idea  for  the  checkoff— and  it  was 
first  placed  on  the  Colorado  tax  forms 
in  1978.  Oregon  passed  legislation  in 
1979.  In  1980,  my  State  of  Minnesota 
became  the  third  in  the  Nation  to  pass 
nongame  checkoff  legislation,  or  the 
"chickadee  checkoff"  as  it  is  popularly 
known.  Between  1977  and  1982.  16 
states  have  established  a  checkoff 
fund  to  support  nongame  programs. 

However,  with  the  elimination  of 
title  6  funds  for  the  States  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  no  appro- 
priations for  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983,  the  two-thirds  of  the  States 
without  voluntary  checkoffs  are  left 
with  no  funds  for  the  nongame  pro- 
gram. That  program  was  just  getting 
under  way  through  the  title  6  grants 
provided  under  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act.  That  program  had  also  dram- 
atized the  need  to  assist  other  than 
endangered/threatened  nongame  spe- 
cies. 

We  all  know  that  competition  for 
Federal  dollars  is  intense.  And  the  ex- 
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perience  of  the  States  with  checkoffs 
in  place  has  demonstrated  strong  sup- 
port for  the  program. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Minnesota 
program.  $525,000  was  donated  by 
177.000  taxpayers— about  10  percent  of 
the  total  returns  filed.  This  year  so 
far.  the  checkoff  is  averaging  12  per- 
cent. Colorado  over  a  4-year  period  has 
raised  the  percentage  of  returns  using 
the  checkoff  from  9  percent  to  almost 
13  percent  for  a  total  of  $740,000  in 
1981. 

The  Federal  nongame  checkoff  does 
not  compete  for  funds  with  other  nec- 
essary Federal  programs.  Instead,  it 
would  allow  taxpayers  to  donate  $1  or 
more  by  designating  the  amount  in  a 
proposed  "nongame  checkoff"  located 
on  their  Federal  tax  returns.  If  the 
person  is  due  a  refund,  the  donation  is 
deducted  from  the  refund,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  the  refund  due  to 
the  taxpayer. 

If  the  person  owes  money,  the  dona- 
tion is  added  to  the  amount  owed  the 
Government.  Donations  are  tax  de- 
ductible on  the  following  year's 
return. 

The  argument  that  the  nongame 
checkoff  sets  an  undesirable  precedent 
has  not  proven  true  in  the  16  States 
that  now  have  the  checkoff  in  place. 
No  other  checkoff  proposals  have  been 
accepted  by  the  State  legislatures. 

Clearly,  a  national  nongame  pro- 
gram cannot  be  handled  by  foundation 
funding,  by  individual  States  or  by  pri- 
vate organizations.  The  fish  and  wild- 
life heritage  and  habitat  of  this  coun- 
try is  as  basic  as  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  we  use.  It  is  part  of  the 
national  "commons"  and  must  be  pre- 
served and  managed  on  a  national 
basis. 

Establishment  of  the  "nongame 
checkoff"  is  not  meant  to  replace  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  funding  section 
6  of  the  State  cooperative  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  or  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1980.  It  is  meant  to  provide  sup- 
plemental funding  for  State  programs 
with  proven  value  and  strong  public 
support  during  a  period  of  Federal 
budget  reevaluation.  It  is  a  voluntary 
program  which  I  believe  has  a  wide 
base  of  public  support.  My  bill  would 
provide  citizens  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  values  and  demonstrate 
their  regard  for  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

The  public  response  in  States  like 
Minnesota  and  Colorado  is  a  strong  af- 
firmation that  the  public  cares  about 
wildlife  and  is  willing  to  contribute  ad- 
ditional money  to  pay  for  programs 
that  help  wildlife.  Let  me  share  some 
examples  of  what  Minnesota  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  through  its  pro- 
gram. 

On  this  year's  tax  returns,  the  per- 
cent of  taxpayers  donating  has  risen 
from  an  average  of  10  to  12  percent  of 
those  whose   forms  are  filed.   Carrol 


Hendersen.  Minnesota's  nongame 
manager,  noted  that  not  a  single  letter 
or  call  has  t>een  made  to  his  depart- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  checkoff. 

Most  of  the  work  m  Minnesota  in- 
volves censuses  and  surveys  and  in- 
cludes coordinating  or  initiating  habi- 
tat management  for  selected  nongame 
species.  Special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  bald  eagle  and  osprey 
nests,  pastures  used  by  burrowing 
owls,  great  gray  owl  habitat,  hernor- 
ies.  bat  caves,  prairie  chicken  booming 
grounds,  elk  habitat,  elk-blue  bird 
projects,  and  management  of  piping 
plover  and  common  tern  nesting  areas. 
The  State  is  also  involved  with  restor- 
ing river  otters  and  prairie  chicktns. 

Checkoff  funds  for  the  outstanding 
Raptor  Recovery  Clinic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  have  helped  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Duke  and  Dr.  Redig  to  re- 
store wounded  or  damaged  birds  such 
as  the  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  to 
their  natural  habitat.  Birds  are  now 
sent  to  the  clinic  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Animals  don't  regard  political 
boundaries.  When  Minnesota  entered 
into  an  agreement  regarding  a  needed 
peregrine  falcon  management  program 
with  five  neight>oring  States.  Minneso- 
ta found  it  was  the  only  State  with 
funds  for  the  program. 

No  single  State  can  insure  the  abun- 
dance and  diversity  of  these  species. 
Although  we  are  seeing  signs  of  re- 
turning vitality  in  Minnesota's  natural 
environment,  such  as  the  return  of  the 
white  pelican,  missing  since  1879.  to 
traditional  nesting  areas  and  the  in- 
crease in  nesting  pairs  of  the  bald 
eagle,  these  and  other  species  migrate 
to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  need  for  nongame  management 
programs  in  each  of  the  States  is  clear. 
The  experience  of  Minnesota.  Colora- 
do, and  the  other  States  that  have  en- 
acted the  nongame  checkoff  have 
proven  the  programs  value  and  dem- 
onstrated its  public  support.  The 
States  I  have  contacted  with  the 
checkoff  in  place  strongly  support  a 
Federal  bill. 

The  nongame  wildlife  checkoff  rep- 
resents a  second  chance  for  certain 
wildlife  species  that  have  suffered 
from  a  century  of  neglect.  Considering 
the  lack  of  funds  from  other  sources, 
it  may  be  their  only  chance.  1  urge  you 
to  join  with  me  to  pass  the  Federal 
nongame  checkoff  during  the  97th 
Congress.  This  is  a  fitting  action  for 
the  Congress  as  we  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  year  of  the  American 
bald  eagle  and  will  serve  to  renew  our 
national  commitment  and  dedication 
to  the  conservation  of  our  natural  her- 
itage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2246 


Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  informa- 
tion and  returns)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
'Part  IX— Volomtary  Contributions  to 
Nongame  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund 

Sec.  6097.  Contribution  by  taxpayer. 

SEC  6097  CONTRIBUTION  BY  TAXPAYER 

(a)  In  General.— Any  taxpayer  filing  a 
return  for  the  tax  imposed  under  chapter  1 
may  designate  on  such  return  a  contribu- 
tion in  any  amount  of  SI  or  more  to  be 
made  by  such  taxpayer  to  the  Nongame 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Trust  Fund") 
established  under  section  12  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980.  The  tax- 
payer wishing  to  make  such  a  contribution 
shall  include  payment  of  the  contribution 
with  payment  of  taxes  owed  under  chapter 
1.  or  may  direct  on  the  return  that  the  Sec- 
retary deduct  the  contribution  from  any 
refund  owed  to  the  taxpayer  under  such 
chapter.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
the  tax  return  forms  for  the  tax  imposed 
under  chapter  1  will  fully  inform  each  tax- 
payer of  the  taxpayer's  opportunity  to  make 
such  a  contribution  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  contribution  will  be  used.  Space 
shall  l>e  made  available  for  making  the  des- 
ignation of  such  a  contribution  on  the  first 
page  of  the  return. 

"(b)  Transfer  to  Trust  Fund.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  any  amounts  con- 
tributed under  subsection  (a)  into  the  Non- 
game  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  12  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980  at  the 
time  such  contribution  is  received  from  the 
taxpayer.  Any  amounts  transferred  into 
such  Trust  Fund  under  this  subsection  are 
hereby  appropriated  into  such  Trust  Fund 
for  use  only  as  provided  In  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980.  Amounts 
transferred  into  the  Trust  Fund  shall  have 
no  effect  upon  the  amount  appropriated 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  of  1980,  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  or  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  sut>chapter  A 
of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
item: 

"Part  IX.  Voluntary  Contributions  to 
Nongame  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1982. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1980  (16  TT.S.C.  2901  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  12  there- 
of (16  U.S.C.  2911)  as  section  13  and  insert- 
ing after  section  11  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.     12.    NONGAME    FISH    AND    WILDLIFE 
TRUST  FUND 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Non- 
game  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund'  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Trust 
Fund).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  all  contributions 
from  taxpayers  received  under  the  provi- 
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slons  of  section  6097  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  6097(b)  of  such  Code. 
Such  amounts  shall  remain  in  the  Trust 
Fund  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion and  may  be  expended  from  the  Trust 
Fund  only  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Restricted  Use  of  Trust  Fund.— 
Amounts  transferred  into  the  Trust  Fund 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  reimbursement  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 6  and  shall  t>e  allocated  to  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  allocation  formula  set 
forth  in  section  8(b). 

"(c)  Investment.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of 
such  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in  his  judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  shall  t>e  in  public  debt  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
such  Trust  Fund  and  bearing  interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  current 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compara- 
ble maturities.  The  income  on  such  invest- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part 
of  such  Trust  F\ind. 

'•(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  amounts 
contributed  to  the  Trust  Fund,  the  pay- 
ments made  from  the  Trust  Fund,  interest 
earned  by  the  Trust  Fund,  and  the  uses  of 
the  payments  made  to  the  States.". 

(b)  Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
3(6)  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  Trust  Fund'  means  the 
Nongame  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished under  section  12. ". 

(d)  Section  6(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  available  from  the  Trust  Fund 
under  section  12"  after  'funds  appropriated 
under  section  11". 

(e)  Section  6(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  out 
"after  September  30.  1991"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "after  the  first  ten  fiscal  years 
for  which  any  States  receive  payment  under 
this  Act"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  by  striking  out 
"after  September  30.  1986 "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "after  the  first  five  fiscal  years 
for  which  any  States  receive  payment  under 
this  Act"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  out 
-fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  three  fiscal 
years  for  which  any  States  receive  payment 
under  this  Act";  and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (3)(D),  by  striking  out 
"after  September  30.  1991 "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "after  the  first  ten  fiscal  years 
for  which  any  States  receive  payment  under 
this  Act". 

(f)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  and  the  amount  available  in  the 
Trust  Fund, "  after  "amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  11". 

(g)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "amount  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  U"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  11.  and  the  amount 
available  in  the  Trust  Fund,  for  any  fiscal 
year";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "but 
not  to  exceed  8  percent  thereof "  and  insert- 


ing in  lieu  thereof  "but  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  11  and  an 
amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  amount 
available  in  the  Trust  Fund  for  such  fiscal 
year".* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  the  duty-free  entry  of  certain 
footwear  for  use  in  the  Special  Olym- 
pics program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  FOOTWEAR 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  to  help  encour- 
age contribution  of  shoes  to  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

The  Special  Olympics  is  an  interna- 
tional program  of  physical  fitness  and 
athletic  competition  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and  adults.  Almost  1 
million  retarded  individuals  partici- 
pate in  Special  Olympics  activities. 
Special  Olympics  sponsors  more  than 
10.000  local  meets  and  games  each 
year.  National  games  are  held  annual- 
ly, and  international  games  are  held 
every  4  years. 

Over  300.000  volunteers  provide  the 
manpower  to  conduct  Special  Olym- 
pics activities. 

Special  Olympics  offers  basketball, 
soccer,  track  and  field,  swimming, 
diving,  gymnastics,  ice  skating,  volley- 
ball, Softball,  floor  hockey,  poly 
hockey,  bowling,  frisbee  disk,  Alpine 
and  Nordic  skiing,  and  wheelchair 
events. 

Special  Olympics  offers  assistance  to 
needy  participants  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  Spe- 
cial Olympics  has  arranged  with  the 
Nike  Shoe  Co.,  of  Beaverton,  Oreg., 
for  the  donation  of  shoes  each  year 
for  distribution  free  of  charge  to 
needy  participants  in  the  Special 
Olympics  program. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Hat- 
field and  I  are  introducing  today 
waives  imposition  of  the  tariff  for 
shoes  contributed  to  the  Special  Olym- 
pics. We  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  collect  a  tariff  on  im- 
ported shoes  which  will  be  donated  to 
the  Special  Olympics.  Senator  Hat- 
field and  I  hope  the  Congress  can  act 
expeditiously  on  this  bill  which  is  so 
important  to  America's  retarded  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2247 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  headnotes  to  part  4  of  schedule  8  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 


•  7.  The  term  "footwear"  (item  854.30)  in- 
cludes only  footwear  provided  for  in  items 
700.35,  700.45,  700.56,  700.61.  700.62.  700.63, 
700.64.  700.67.  700.69.  700.71,  and  700.80  of 
schedule  7.". 

(b)  Part  4  of  Schedule  8  of  such  Tariff 
Schedules  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 


Ancles  inwuo  tw  us« 
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(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.*  ^ 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  (by  request): 
S.  2248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
curement, for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1983 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  for  procurement,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
S.  2248 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1983."" 

TITLE  I-PROCUREMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

ARMY 

For  the  Army:  Aircraft:  $2,745,914,000; 
Missiles:  $2,846,600,000:  Weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles:  S5.030.685.OOO:  Am- 
munition: $2,633,384,000;  Other  procure- 
ment: $4,567,491,000. 
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NAVY 

For  the  Navy:  Aircraft  (including  aircraft 
for  the  Marine  Corps):  $11,582,300,000: 
Weapons  (including  missiles  and  torpedoes): 
$3,901,600,000:  Naval  vessels:  $18,648,300.- 
000:  Other  procurement.  $3,970,156,000. 

MARINE  CORPS 

For  the  Marine  Corps:  Procurement  (in- 
cluding missiles,  tracked  combat  vel:>icles. 
and  other  weapons):  $2,300,700,000. 

AIR  FORCE 

For  the  Air  Force:  Aircraft: 
$17,756,700,000  of  which  $186,100,000  is  for 
the  United  States  contribution  of  its  fiscal 
year  1983  share  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Airborne  Early  Warning  and 
Control  System;  Missiles:  $6,827,900,000; 
Other  procurement:  $5,845,200,000. 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

For  the  Defense  Agencies:  For  procure- 
ment: $890,284,000. 

CERTAIN  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO  AIR- 
BORNE WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
I  AW  ACS  >   PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1980  (Public 
Law  96-107.  93  Stat.  804)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  thereafter"  after  "fiscal  year 
1980"  in  subsection  104(a)  and  by  striking 
out  "for  fiscal  year  1980"  in  subsection 
(aM3). 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
«       TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AtrmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $4,484,000,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $6,235,316,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $11,220,400,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $2,320,684,000. 
of  which  $60,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Eval- 
uation, Defense. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funcls  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement 
and  other  employee  t>enefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  III-OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  the  Coast  Guard)  and 
other  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, in  the  amount  of  $69,391,700,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1983  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (1)  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is 
provided  for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  for  un- 
budgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs  and  for  in- 


creases as  a  result  of  inflation  in  the  cost  of 
activities  authorized  by  subsection  (a). 
TITLE  IV-ACTIVE  FORCES 

AtrtHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS 

Sec.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30.  1983.  as  follows: 

(l)The  Army.  783.800. 

(2)  The  Navy.  569.200. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  194.600. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  600.000. 

Sec.  402  (a)  Section  138(c)(1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence:  Such  authorized  end  strength  of 
any  component  of  the  armed  forces  may  be 
increase(j  by  not  more  than  1.5  percent  in 
any  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  such  increase  is  ne«ded  to 
maintain  a  stable  personnel  force.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 

shall  apply  with  respect  to  end  strengths  of 

active  duty  personnel  authorized  for  fiscal 

years  l)eginning  on  or  after  Octot>er  1.  1981. 

TITLE  V-RESERVE  FORCES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  AVERAGE  STRENGTHS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1983  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed 
to  attain  average  strengths  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  407.  400. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  258.700. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  105.500. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  38,300. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  101,100. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  66,000. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  10,700. 

(b)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  selected  Reserve  of 
any  Reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  of  such  individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  prescribed  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  Reserve  component  shall  be  propor- 
tionately increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total 
number  of  such  individual  members. 

AtrmORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RE- 
SERVES ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVES 

Sec.  502.  Within  the  average  strengths 
prescribed  in  section  501.  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized, 
as  of  Septemt>er  30.  1983.  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing, administering,  recruiting,  instructing, 
or  training  the  Reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  14,419. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  8.251. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  12.038 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  678. 

(5)  The  AJr  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  5.158. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  479. 


(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the 
national  interest,  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  be  increased 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  number 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  end  strengths 
prescribed. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Sec.  503.  Section  517  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
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(b)  The  columns  under  the  headings 
"Army",  "Air  Force",  and  "Marine  Corps" 
in  the  table  contained  in  section  524(a)  of 
such  title  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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TITLE  VI-CIVIUAN  PERSONNEL 

AirrHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTH 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense 
is  authorized  a  strength  in  civilian  person- 
nel, as  of  September  30.  1983.  of  1.035.500. 

(b)  The  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
prescribed  in  sul>section  (a)  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  in  such  numt>ers  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  initial  allocation  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  is  made  among  the  military 
departments  and  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments)  and  shall  Include  the  ra- 
tionale for  each  allocation. 

(c)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civilian 
personnel,  there  shall  be  included  all  direct- 
hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed to  perform  military  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  those  performed  by  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency)  whether  employed  on  a 
full-time,  part-time,  or  Intermittent  basis, 
but  excluding  special  employment  catego- 
ries for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as  the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the 
temporary  summer  aid  program  and  the 
Federal  Junior  fellowship  program  and  per- 
sonnel participating  in  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program.  Personnel  employed 
under  a  part-time  career  employment  pro- 
gram established  by  section  3402  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  counted  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  3404  of  that  title.  When- 
ever a  function,  power  or  duty,  or  activity  is 
transferred  or  assigned  to  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  from 


a  department  or  agency  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  from  another  de- 
partment or  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  civilian  personnel  end- 
strength  authorized  for  such  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  civilian  personnel  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or  assign- 
ment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest  or  if  any  conversion  of 
commercial-  and  industrial-type  functions 
from  performance  by  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  to  performance  by  private 
contractors  which  was  anticipated  to  be 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  1983  in  the 
Budget  of  the  President  submitted  for  such 
fiscal  year  is  not  determined  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  such  conversion  under  established 
administrative  criteria,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  authorize  the  employment  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  in  excess  of  the  number  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a),  but  such  addi- 
tional numl)er  may  not  exceed  2  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  civilian  personnel  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any 
authorization  to  increase  civilian  personnel 
strength  under  this  subsection. 

TITLE  VII-MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  TRAINING  STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1983.  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(DThe  Army,  78.311. 

(2)  The  Navy.  66,930. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  20,435. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  48.769. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  18.052. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  14.579. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  1.000. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2.971. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  2.328. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1,351. 

(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Reserve  components 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  in  titles  IV, 
V,  and  VI  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and 
the  reserve  components  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

TITLE  VIII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS  ON  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  801.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  505(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  that  may  l>e 
available  for  payments  and  arrangements 
authorized  by  section  505(c)  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams with  such  funds  and  who  shall  not 
delegate  such  responsibility  outside  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  REDUCTION  IN 
NUMBER  OF  SENIOR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  802.  Section  811  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1978,  as  amended  (10  U.S.C.  131  note),  is 
amended  by  repealing  subsection  (a). 


INCREASE  IN  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  FOR  REPORTS  TO 
CONGRESS  ON  SALE  OR  TRANSFER  OF  DEFENSE 
ARTICLES 

Sec  803.  Section  813  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1976.  (10  U.S.C.  133  note),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  $25,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$50,000,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

MODIFICATION  OF  REPORTS  ON  CONVERSION  OF 
PERFORMANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRI- 
AL TYPE  FUNCTIONS  FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE PERSONNEL  TO  PRIVATE  CONTRACTORS 

Sec  804.  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  De- 
fense personnel"  each  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "Department  of 
Defense  civilian  personnel": 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions in  such  section: 

■(d)  Except  for  the  provisions  of  sul)sec- 
tion  (a)(1),  the  preceding  subsections  shall 
not  apply  to  a  commercial  or  industrial  type 
function  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
is  being  performed  by  less  tha  50  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilian  personnel. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  during  war  or  a  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (f). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
become  effective  on  October  1.  1982. 

Sec  805.  Section  138(g)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"fiscal  year  1983"  the  words  and  may  not 
exceed  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984". 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  12,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation,  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983,  for  procure- 
ment, for  research,  developirent.  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescril)e 
personnel  strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes." 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  we  are  also  submitting 
herewith,  as  separate  legislation,  a  similar 
request  for  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the 
97th  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  advised  that  enact- 
ment of  the  proposals  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Title  I  provides  prcKurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  military  departments  and  the 
Defense  agencies  and  for  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control 
System  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization in  amounts  equal  to  the  budget  au- 
thority included  in  the  Presidents  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  It  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  makes  permanent  the  authority  to 
waive  certain  costs  and  assume  certain  li- 
ability in  connection  with  the  NATO 
AW  ACS  program. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  military 
departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 


cluded in  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  authorization  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  cover  increased 
pay  costs  and  other  employee  t>enefits  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  submitting  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  authorization  for 
such  non-discretionary  personnel  costs. 

Title  III  provides  for  lump-sum  authoriza- 
tion for  the  operation  and  maintenance  ap- 
propriations of  the  military  departments 
and  the  Defense  Agencies  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  budget  authority  included  in 
the  President  s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  authorization  contains  a  provision 
which  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  cover  increased  pay  costs,  unbudgeted  in- 
creases in  fuel  costs,  and  inflation  in  the 
costs  of  activities  covered  by  title  III. 

Title  IV  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for 
active  duty  personnel  in  each  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  required  by  section 
138(c)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  in 
the  numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget  au- 
thority and  appropriations  requested  for 
these  components  in  the  F*Tesident's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  It  also  amends  the  pro- 
visions of  section  138(c)(1)  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  to  in- 
crease authorized  (>ersonnel  end  strengths 
by  not  more  than  1.5%  if  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  such  as  increase  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  stable  personnel 
force. 

Title  V  provides  for  average  strengths  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  as  required  by 
section  138(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  in  the  numbers  provided  for  by  the 
budget  authority  in  appropriations  request- 
ed for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Title 
V  also  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for  Re- 
serve component  members  on  full-time 
active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  Reserve  forces  and  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  numl)er  of  certain  commis- 
sioned officers  and  enlisted  personnel  who 
may  be  serving  on  active  duty  in  support  of 
the  Reserve  components. 

Title  VI  provides  for  civilian  personnel 
end  strengths  for  each  component  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 138(c)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  in  the  numl>ers  provided  for  by  the 
budget  authority  in  appropriations  request- 
ed for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Title  VII  provides  for  the  average  military 
training  student  loads  as  required  by  section 
138(d)(1),  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
the  numbers  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Title  VIII  consists  of  five  General  Provi- 
sions. Section  801  would  make  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  "section  6"  schixjls  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  Education  as  required  by  the 
Reconciliation  Act.  Section  802  repeals  the 
requirements  contained  in  the  1978  authori- 
zation act  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
senior  military  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment. A  similar  requirement  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel was  repealed  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
act.  Section  803  increases  the  dollar  thresh- 
old for  making  reports  to  Congress  in  the 
sale  of  defense  articles  from  $25  million  to 
$50  million.  This  corresponds  to  a  change 
that  was  made  to  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  by  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act.  1981.  Section 
804  changes  the  requirement  to  report  on 
conversions  of  commercial  and  industrial 
functions  so  that  the  requirement  (1)  ap- 
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plies  only  to  conversion  of  functions  being 
performed  by  civilian  personnel;  (2)  applies 
only  to  conversions  of  functions  being  per- 
formed by  50  or  more  personnel  and  (3)  may 
be  suspended  during  a  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  Section  805  amends  sec- 
tion 138(g)  of  title  10  relating  to  the  amount 
of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  fund  by 
increasing  the  amount  from  $600  million  to 
$900  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  sub- 
sequent years. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Taft  IV.« 
•  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Tower,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  in  introducing,  by  re- 
quest, the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
Supplemental  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill.  This  is  an  uncertain  year 
and  we  must  provide  for  our  military 
strength.  These  bills  will  be  the  first 
steps  in  doing  that.  The  committee  is 
just  now  having  its  hearings  on  these 
bills  and  gathering  the  facts.  I  want  to 
reserve  any  judgments  as  to  these 
bills,  or  any  items  in  them,  until  the 
committee  has  had  a  chance  to  do  its 
work.* 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  (by  request): 
S.  2249.  A  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  pro- 
curement, for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DETXMSE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,   1983 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2249 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Department  of  De- 
fense Supplemental  Authorization  Act. 
1982-. 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  I  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1982  (Public  Law  97-86:  95  Stat.  1099)  funds 


are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  procure- 
ment, in  amounts  as  follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For      Aircraft:      for      the      Air      Force. 
$219,100,000. 


NAVAL  VESSELS 

vessels:      for 


the      Navy. 


For      naval 
$263,400,000. 

TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES 

For  tracited  combat  vehicles:  for  the 
Army.  $126,000,000. 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds 'Author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  II  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1982  (95  SUt.  1101)  funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  In  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Air  Force:  $57,000,000. 

TITLE  III-OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  III  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1982  (95  Stat.  1103)  funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
other  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $365,200,000. 

For  the  Navy.  $229,300,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $105,300,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  $25,300,000. 

For  Defense- wide  activities.  $61,200,000. 
TITLE  IV-ACTIVE  FORCES 

INCREASE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  ARMY  ACTIVE 
DUTY  END  STRENGTH 

Sec.  401.  Section  401  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1982  (95  SUt. 
1104).  is  amended  by  striking  out  •780.300' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "784.400". 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  2S.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  includes  supple- 
mental budget  requests  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  recognizes 
cost  growth  and  program  changes  arising  in 
fiscal  year  1982  for  which  adjustments  must 
be  made  in  order  to  maintain  and  achieve 
the  national  defense  objectives  Initiated  last 
year.  It  will  provide  for  significant  readiness 
improvements,  reduction  of  real  property 
maintenance  backlogs,  development  funds 
for  the  MX  missile,  mobility  force  airlift  re- 
quirements and  production  of  Ml  tank 
components  which  will  ensure  an  adequate 
surge  capability  for  the  future.  Some  of 
these  requests  will  require  fund  authoriza- 
tion pursuant  to  section  138(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  amount  requested 
for  authorization  is  equal  to  the  amounts  re 
quested  by  the  President  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  those  appropriations 
that  require  authorization.  $1,451,800,000.00 


is  the  total  being  requested  for  supplemen- 
tal authorization  for  the  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Accordingly,  there  is  forwarded  herewith 
legislation.  "To  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  97th 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  advised  that  enactment  of 
this  proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Taft  IV.« 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.   Stafford.   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  2250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

disaster  relief  act  amendments  of  1983 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
last  July  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
gional and  Community  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  conducted  oversight 
hearings  to  examine  and  assess  various 
aspects  of  the  disaster  relief  program 
and  to  evaluate  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  Attention  was  given 
to  issues  related  to  the  core  assistance 
programs  of  housing  and  replacement 
or  restoration  of  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged public  facilities.  However,  great 
concern— and  the  particular  focus  of 
the  hearing— centered  on  the  question 
whether  the  act  may  be  used  for  civil 
disturbances  and  other  manmade  ca- 
tastrophes as  distinct  from  natural  dis- 
asters. 

The  committee  has  been  considering 
for  some  time  the  question  of  what 
should  be  included  or  excluded  from 
the  phrase  "other  catastrophe"  which 
is  a  basic  part  of  the  legislation.  The 
committee  has  been  disturbed  by  an 
interpretation  that  the  act  can  be  used 
for  social  and  economic  problems.  To 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  that  I  have  found  that  would 
indicate  that— in  enacting  the  Disaster 
Relief  Acts  of  1970  and  1974  and  the 
various  other  amendments— Congress 
contemplated  broadening  disaster  as- 
sistance coverage  beyond  the  causes 
clearly  and  specifically  listed  in  the 
law. 

Nonetheless,  in  testimony  before  the 
committee,  the  agency  stated  that  the 
act  is  not  limited  to  'natural"  occur- 
rences and  urged  that  a  broad  applica- 
tion be  adopted.  Such  an  expansion 
could  have  major  budgetary  implica- 
tions and  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  full  consideration  by  both  the 
Congress  and  administration.  I  fear 
that  unless  this  sweeping  interpreta- 
tion is  contested,  it  will  become  the 
"norm". 
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Based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
committee  and  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  addresses  these 
issues.  I  do  so  in  order  that  it  can  be 
available  to  the  administration,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  other  departments,  and  inter- 
ested groups  or  individuals.  It  should 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  further  hear- 
ings and  discussion  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  agency. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  to  restrict  the  long-range 
response  and  recovery  provisions  of 
the  act  essentially  to  natural  catastro- 
phes. The  definition  of  disasters  would 
not  include  social  disruptions  like  riots 
or  refugee  problems.  This  does  not 
deny  the  Importance  of  a  Federal  re- 
sponse to  such  cases,  but  the  recovery 
provisions  of  this  act  are  not  geared  to 
the  appropriate  responses  to  such 
problems.  The  bill  would  also  amend 
the  definition  of  "emergency"  to 
permit  responses  necessary  for  protec- 
tion of  life,  safety,  health  and  proper- 
ty without  triggering  the  long-range 
recovery  provisions  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act. 

The  bill  also  includes  program 
changes,  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  Earlier 
last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, two  bills  were  introduced 
which  amended  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act,  S.  1216  and  S.  1217.  These  meas- 
ures are  important  to  the  administra- 
tion and  I  believe  they  should  not  be 
ignored.  The  bill  incorporates  these 
measures. 

Based  on  additional  hearings  and 
discussions.  I  expect  the  committee 
will  develop  legislation  prior  to  the 
statutorily  mandated  deadline  for  re- 
porting authorization  bills.  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  bill  is  intended  as 
a  starting  point  for  this  process  and 
that  I  am  not  necessarily  conunitted  to 
all  of  its  provisions  but  hope  that  it 
will  serve  as  a  focus  for  discussion  or  a 
point  of  departure  in  working  with  the 
administration  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  statement 
there  be  printed  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
a  copy  of  the  present  act  showing  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  by  the 
bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  by  Senator  Staf- 
ford, chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  ranking  member,  and 
Senator  Burdick.  my  counterpart  on 
the  subcommittee.  The  cosponsorship 
by  my  colleagues  speaks  well  of  its 
chances  of  being  carefully  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  and  action  by 
the  full  committee.  I  look  forward  to 
moving  quickly  on  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2250 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  The  short  title  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (PL.  93-288)  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Disaster 
Relief"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Major 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance' . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5122(1)).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  'Emergency'  mearw  any  occasion  or 
instance  for  which,  in  the  determination  of 
the  President.  Federal  assistance  is  needed 
to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  and 
capabilities  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  prop- 
erty, public  health  and  safety  or  to  lessen  or 
avert  the  threat  of  a  catastrophe  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. ". 

(b)  Section  102  is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof: 

(8)   Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.". 

Sec.  4.  Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (P.L.  89-136:  42  U.S.C.  3231-3236) 
is  hereby  repealed,  and  Title  V  of  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (P.L.  93- 
288).  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■TITLE  V-FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

""PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  501.  All  requests  for  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  an  emergency  exists 
shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  af- 
fected State.  Such  request  shall  be  based 
upon  the  Governors  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. The  Governor's  request  will  furnish  in- 
formation describing  State  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will 
define  the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. As  a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a 
prerequisite  to  emergency  assistance  under 
the  Act,  the  Governor  shall  take  appropri- 
ate action  under  State  law  and  direct  execu- 
tion of  the  State's  emergency  plan.  He  shall 
furnish  information  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  State  resources  which  have  been 
or  will  be  used  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
the  emergency,  and  shall  certify  that  for 
the  current  emergency.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment obligations  and  expenditures  (of 
which  State  commitments  must  be  a  signifi- 
cant proportion)  will  constitute  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of 
such  State  and  local  governments  for  allevi- 
ating the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffer- 
ing resulting  from  such  emergency.  Based 
upon  such  Governor's  request,  the  Presi- 
dent may  declare  that  an  emergency  exisU. 

"FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  502.  In  any  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

"(a)  direct  any  Federal  agency  without  re- 
imbursement to  utilize  its  authorities  and 
the  resources  granted  to  it  under  other  Acts, 
including  but  not  limited  to  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical  and  advisory  services  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  emergency  assistance 
efforts  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  property, 
public  health  and  safety  or  to  lessen  or 
avert  the  threat  of  a  catastrophe: 

(b)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  of  disaster  assistance  orga- 


nization providing  emergency  assistance, 
and  coordinate  emergency  assistance  with 
State  and  local  officials:  and 

"(c)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
munity services,  warning  of  risks  of  hazards, 
public  information  and  assistance  in  health 
and  safety  measures,  management  and  con- 
trol, and  reduction  of  immediate  threats  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

"EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  In  an  emergency,  when  the 
Federal  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  Title  is  inadequate,  the 
President  may  provide  assistance  to  save 
lives  and  protect  property,  public  health 
and  safety,  or  to  lessen  or  avert  the  threat 
of  a  catastrophe.  Where  debris  removal  as- 
sistance is  appropriate  under  this  section,  it 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  406  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  President,  in  an  emergency,  shall 
not  obligate  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  other  than  for  purposes  of  coordi- 
nation and  direction  or  the  provision  of 
technical  and  advisory  assistance,  where 
Federal  assistance  is  available  and  adequate 
under  other  Federal  authorities. 

""(c)  In  any  emergency  and  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
costs  of  providing  emergency  assistance 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  limitation  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  may  be  exceeded  when  the 
President  determines  that  continued  emer- 
gency assistance  is  immediately  required: 
that  there  is  a  continuing  and  immediate 
risk  to  lives,  property,  public  health  or 
safety:  and  that  necessary  assistance  will 
not  otherwise  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis. 
In  the  event  that  the  limitations  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  are  exceeded,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  emergency  assistance  requirements 
and  propose  additional  legislation  if  neces- 
sary.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  102(2)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5122(2).  is  amended  by: 

(1)  adding  the  word  "natural"  between  the 
words  "other  "  and  "catastrophe  ":  and 

(2)  striking  the  words  "above  and  beyond 
emergency  senices  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,". 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5131-5132),  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  striking  the  words  "(Including  the  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency)"  in  section 
201(a): 

(2)  adding  the  words  "including  evalua- 
tions of  natural  hazards  and  development  of 
the  programs  and  actioris  required  to  miti- 
gate such  hazards."  between  the  works 
"plans."  and    except '"  in  section  201(d): 

(3)  striking  out  ""$25.000"'  in  section  201(d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $50,000":  and 

(4)  adding  a  new  section  203  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  203.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
through  the  close  of  September  30.  1985.". 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5141-5158).  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  sections  301,  305  and  306  and 
renumbering  subsequent  sections  appropri- 
ately: 
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(2)  deleting  the  caption  "pedcral  assist- 
ance" of  section  302  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rules  ai»d  heculations": 

(3)  deleting  the  first  and  second  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  302:  and 

(4)  deleting  ".  or  economic  status"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  311(a). 

Sec.  8.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5143(a)).  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President,  following  the  declaration  of  an 
emergency  or  a  major  disaster,  the  Director 
or  his  designee  shall  become  the  Federal  co- 
ordinating officer  to  operate  in  the  affected 
area.  The  Federal  coordinating  officer  shall 
represent  the  President  in  coordinating  the 
emergency  or  the  major  disaster  response 
and  recovery  effort. 

Sec.  9.  Section  307  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5147),  is 
amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "307. "  and 
by  inserting  a  new  subsection  "(b)"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Any  funds  received  as  reimbursement 
for  advances,  overpayments,  or  payments 
for  property  and  services  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  or  appropriations  currently 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  10.  Section  315  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5155).  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  "(d)" 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Federal  disaster  assistance  and  com- 
parable disaster  assistance  provided  by 
States,  local  governments,  and  disaster  as- 
sistance organizations  to  individuals  and 
families  shall  not  be  considered  as  income  or 
a  resource  when  determining  eligibility  or 
benefit  levels  for  Federally  funded  income 
assistance  or  resource  tested  benefit  pro- 
grams.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  316  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5156).  is 
amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "316"  and  a 
new  subsection  "(b)"  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transporution  of  the 
House  on  each  major  disaster  or  emergency 
that  he  has  declared. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5141- 
5188).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  four  new  sections  as  follows: 

"PHOTECTIOW  or  ENVIROIfMETfT 

"Sec.  315.  No  action  taken  or  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  sections  403.  406,  502 
or  503  of  this  Act,  or  any  assistance  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  section  405  of  this  Act  that 
has  the  effect  of  restoring  facilities  substan- 
tially as  they  existed  prior  to  the  disaster, 
shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  within  the  meaning  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  SUt.  852).  Nothing  Is  this  section 
shall  alter  or  affect  the  applicability  of  the 
National  Enviroiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(83  SUt.  852)  to  other  Federal  actions  taken 
under  this  Act  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

"RECOVERY  OP  PUNDS 

"Sec.  316.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  authorized  to  institute  ac- 
tions in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  district  in  which  an  emergency  or  major 
disaster  occurred,  or  in  such  district  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law.  against  any  party 
whose  acts  or  omissions  may  in  any  way 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  the  damage 


or  hardship  resulting  in  a  Presidential  dec- 
laration pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  the 
showing  that  an  emergency  or  major  disas- 
ter or  the  associated  damage  or  hardship 
was  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  act  or 
omission  of  such  party,  then  such  party 
shall  t>e  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
full  amount  of  Federal  expenditures  made 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  or  damage  attrib- 
utable to  such  act  or  omission.  The  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  re- 
covery of  Federal  funds  expended  under  the 
authority  of  section  419  of  this  Act  for  fire 
suppression. 

"AUDITS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  The  Director,  when  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  related  .egulations. 
shall  conduct  audits  and  Investigations  and 
In  connection  therewith  may  enter  such 
places  and  inspect  such  records  and  ac 
counts  and  question  such  persons  as  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  the  facU  relative 
thereto. 

"(b)  The  Director,  when  deemed  necessary 
to  assure  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  related  regulations,  may  require 
audits  by  State  and  local  governmenu  in 
connection  with  assistance  provided  under 
the  Act. 

•(c)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  purpose  of  investigation, 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  any  person  or 
entity  relating  to  any  activity  or  program 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

"Sec.  318.  (a)  Any  person,  organization,  or 
other  entity  who  knowingly  makes  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact,  or  who  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a 
material  fact,  in  any  application  or  other 
document  In  connection  with  a  request  for 
assistance  under  this  Act,  or  who  knowingly 
falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals,  or  destroys 
any  documents,  books,  records,  reports,  or 
statements  upon  which  such  request  for  as- 
sistance is  based,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  violation. 

"(b)  Any  person,  organization,  or  other 
entity  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact,  or 
who  knowingly  falls  to  disclose  a  material 
fact.  In  any  bill,  invoice,  claim,  or  other  doc- 
ument requesting  reimbursement  for  work 
or  services  performed  In  connection  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act.  or  who 
knowingly  falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals, 
or  destroys  any  documents,  boolis.  records, 
reports,  or  statements  upon  which  such  re- 
quest for  reimbursement  is  based,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for 
each  violation. 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  or  other  cash  l>enefit  ob- 
tained under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  original  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  or  cash  benefit. 

■(d)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  SIO.OOO  for  each  violation. 

"(e)  Civil  penalties  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  Imposed  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Director  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  sec- 
tion 601  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 


any  provision  of  this  Act.  including  rules 
and  regulations  issued  and  civil  penalties 
imposed,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Such  action  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  where  the  vlulation  occurred  or. 
at  the  option  of  the  parties,  in  (he  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

•(g)  The  Director,  or  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Director,  shall  expedi- 
tiously refer  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  appropriate  action  such 
evidence  developed  In  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act  as  may  l)e  found  to 
warrant  consideration  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
other  Federal  law. 

(b)  Title  III  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974.  is  amended  by  deleting  section  317  (42 
use.  5157)  and  by  renumbering  subse- 
quent sections  appropriately: 

(c)  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5171).  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  section  405  and  renumbering 
subsequent  sections  appropriately. 

Sec.  13.  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5171-5189).  is 
amended  by  adding  three  new  sections  as 
follows  and  by  renuml>ering  subsequent  sec 
tions  appropriately: 

pr(x;eoures 

"Sec.  401(a)  All  requesU  for  a  declaration 
by  the  President  that  a  major  disaster  exists 
shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  af 
fected  State.  Such  Governors  request  shall 
be  based  upon  a  finding  that  the  disaster  is 
of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that  effec- 
tive response  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a  pre 
requisite  to  major  disaster  assistance  under 
the  Act.  the  Governor  shall  lake  appropri- 
ate action  under  State  law  and  direct  execu- 
tion of  the  States  emergency  plan.  He  shall 
furnish  information  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  State  resources  which  have  l»een 
or  will  be  used  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
the  disaster,  and  shall  certify  that  for  the 
current  disaster.  State  and  local  government 
obligations  and  expenditures  (of  which 
State  commitments  must  be  a  significant 
proportion)  will  constitute  the  expenditure 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  such 
State  and  local  governments  for  alleviating 
the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  re- 
sulting from  such  disaster,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  cost-sharing  provisions 
pursuant  to  sections  405,  406,  and  410  of 
this  Act.  Based  upon  such  Governors  re- 
quest, the  President  may  declare  that  a 
major  disaster  exists. 

••(b)  In  any  case  where  an  eligible  appli- 
cant (or  the  State)  is  unable  to  assume  its  fi- 
nancial responsibility  under  this  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  lend  or  advance 
to  the  State  such  25  per  centum  share.  For 
purposes  of  section  405.  such  loan  or  ad- 
vance shall  he  based  upon  the  occurrence  of 
concurrent,  multiple  disasters  In  a  given  ju- 
risdiction or  the  extraordinary  cost  of  a 
major  disaster.  Any  such  loan  or  advance  is 
to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  but  shall 
l)e  Interest  free  for  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  declaration:  thereafter  such  obliga 
tions  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga 
tions  of  the  United  States. 
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"Sec.  402.  In  any  major  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

••(a)  direct  any  Federal  agency  without  re- 
imbursement to  utilize  its  authorities  and 
the  resources  granted  to  it  under  other  Acts 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical  and  advisory  services  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  assistance  efforts: 

"(b)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations providing  disaster  assistance,  and 
coordinate  disaster  assistance  with  State 
and  local  officials:  and 

"(c)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
munity services,  warning  of  risks  and  haz- 
ards, public  information  and  assistance  in 
health  and  safety  measures,  management 
and  control,  and  reduction  of  immediate 
threats  to  public  health  and  safety. 

•'COOPERATION  OP  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN 
RENDERING  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  hereby  authorized,  on  the 
direction  of  the  President,  to  provide  assist- 
ance by— 

•'(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources, 
other  than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act: 

••(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  disaster  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwise,  medicine,  fcxKi  and 
other  consumable  supplies,  or  emergency  as- 
sistance; 

"(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies,  including  that  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments foi  use  or  distribution  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

"(4)  Performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  services 
essential  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  and 
preserve  property,  public  health  and  safety, 
including  but  not  limited  to:  search  and 
rescue,  emergency  medical  care,  emergency 
mass  care,  emergency  shelter,  and  provi- 
sions of  food,  water,  medicine,  and  other  es- 
sential needs,  including  movement  of  sup- 
plies or  persons:  construction  of  temporary 
bridges  necessary  to  the  f>erformance  of 
emergency  tasks  and  essential  community 
services:  provision  of  temporary  facilities  for 
schools  and  other  essential  community  serv- 
ices: warning  of  further  risks  and  hazards: 
public  information  and  assistance  on  health 
and  safety  measures:  technical  advice  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  disaster 
management  and  control:  reduction  of  im- 
mediate threats  to  life,  property,  and  pubic 
health  and  safety:  and  making  contributions 
to  State  or  local  governments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.  Such  contributions  shall  not 
exceed  100  percentum  of  the  net  eligible 
cost,  or  for  small  projects  the  Federal  esti- 
mate of  the  net  eligible  cost,  of  such  emer- 
gency work  or  services  performed  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

••(b)  Where  debris  removal  assistance  is 
appropriate  under  this  section  it  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  section  406  of  this  Act.". 


Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5172).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  State  or  local  governments, 
to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct,  or  re- 
place public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  government  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
such  contributions  shall  be  limited  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  net  eligible  cost,  or  for  small 
projects  the  Federal  estimate  of  the  net  eli- 
gible cost,  of  repairing,  restoring,  recon- 
structing, or  replacing  such  facility  estimat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  design  of  such  facility 
as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  such 
major  disaster.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, "public  facility^'  includes  any  publicly 
owned  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation, 
reclamation,  public  power,  sewage  treat- 
ment and  collection,  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution, watershed  development,  or  air- 
port facility,  any  non-Federal-aid  street, 
road,  or  highway,  any  other  public  building, 
structure,  or  system  Including  those  used 
for  educational  or  recreational  purposes, 
and  any  park. 

••(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  eligible  private  nonprofit 
facilities  which  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  such  contributions 
shall  be  limited  to  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
eligible  cost,  or  for  small  projects  the  Feder- 
al estimate  of  the  net  eligible  cost,  of  repair- 
ing, restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing 
such  facility  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  such  facility  as  it  existed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  major  disaster.  For  the 
pun>oses  of  this  section,  •'eligible  private 
nonprofit  facility"  means  private  nonprofit 
educational,  utility,  emergency,  medical, 
and  ciistCKllan  care  facilities,  including  those 
for  the  aged  and  disabled,  and  facilities  on 
Indian  reservations  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster. 

••(c)  No  authority  under  this  section  shall 
be  exercised  unless  the  affected  State,  local 
government,  or  eligible  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization first  agrees  that  such  facility 
shall  be  repaired,  restored,  reconstructed,  or 
replaced  in  compliance  with  environmental 
protection,  floodplain  management,  and 
hazard  mitigation  criteria  required  by  the 
Director,  and  in  conformity  with  other  ap- 
plicable codes,  specifications,  and  standards. 

••(d)  For  those  facilities  eligible  under  this 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  contribution  shall  be 
based  on  75  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible 
costs  of  restoring  such  facilities  substantial- 
ly to  their  predisaster  condition,  provided 
that  the  term  •net  eligible  costs^  shall  not 
Include  costs  which,  under  a  contract,  are 
the  responsibility  of  a  contractor. 

••(e)  In  those  cases  where  a  State  or  local 
government  determines  that  public  welfare 
would  not  be  best  served  by  repairing,  re- 
storing, reconstructing,  or  replacing  particu- 
lar public  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by 
that  State  or  that  ItKal  government  which 
have  t>een  damaged  or  destroyed  in  a  major 
disaster,  it  may  elect  to  receive,  in  lieu  of 
the  contribution  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  a  contribution  based  on  67 
per  centum  of  the  Federal  estimate  of  the 
total  net  eligible  cost  of  repairing,  restoring, 
reconstructing,  or  replacing  all  damaged  fa- 
cilities owned  by  it  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
The  cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstruct- 


ing, or  replacing  damaged  or  destroyed 
public  facilities  shall  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  design  of  each  such  facility  as  it 
existed  immediately  prior  to  such  disaster. 
Funds  contributed  under  this  subsection 
may  be  expended  either  to  repair  or  restore 
certain  selected  damaged  public  facilities  or 
to  construct  new  public  facilities  which  the 
State  or  local  government  determines  to  l)e 
necessary  to  meet  its  needs  for  governmen- 
tal services  and  functions  in  the  disaster-af- 
fected area.  . 

(b)  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  section  419 
(42  U.S.C.  5189)  and  by  striking  or  419- 
each  place  that  this  phrase  appears  in  sec- 
tion 314  (42U.S.C.  5154). 

(c)  Section  403  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5173).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  whether  carried  out  directly  through 
Federal  departments,  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities or  through  grants  to  state  or 
local  governments.  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided under  authority  of  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible 
costs,  or  for  small  projects  the  Federal  esti- 
mate of  the  net  eligible  costs  of  debris  re- 
moval.'•. 

Sec.  15.  Section  404(a)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■(a)(1)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, either  by  purchase  or  lease,  temporary 
housing,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  unoc- 
cupied habitable  dwellings,  suitable  rental 
housing,  mobile  homes,  or  other  readily  fab- 
ricated dwellings  for  those  who.  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster,  require  temporary  hous- 
ing. Temporary  housing  assistance  shall  t>e 
provided  only  when  adequate  alternate 
housing  is  unavailable,  unless  there  is  a 
compelling  need  to  do  so  t)ecause  of  severe 
hardship.  The  assistance  to  be  provided 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President  based 
on  the  fair  market  value  of  the  accommoda- 
tions being  furnished,  adjusted  to  take  into 
consideration  the  financial  ability  of  the  oc- 
cupant. Any  mobile  home  or  other  readily 
fabricated  dwelling  shall  be  placed  on  a  site 
complete  with  utilities  provided  either  by 
the  State  or  local  government,  or  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  site  who  was  dis- 
placed by  the  major  disaster,  without 
charge  to  the  United  States.  The  President 
may  authorize  Installation  of  essential  utili- 
ties at  Federal  expense  and  he  may  elect  to 
provide  other  more  economical  or  accessible 
sites  when  he  determines  such  action  to  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

••(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  the  costs  to  State  or  IcKal  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  temporary 
housing  assistance  to  those  who  require  it  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Whenever  he 
determines  It  to  be  In  the  public  interest, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  provide  tem- 
porary housing  assistance  by  using  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  or  Instrumentalities. 
The  Federal  financial  and  operational  re- 
sponsibilities for  temporary  housing  assist- 
ance shall  not  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  of  a  major  disaster  declaration  by  the 
President  unless  he  determines  that  due  to 
extraordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  extend  the  18-month 
period.". 

Sec.  16.  Section  407(a)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5177),  is  amended  by  striking  the  first  and 
second  sentences  thereof  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  President  Is 
authorized  to  provide  unemployment  assist- 
ance to  Individuals  who  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  and  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  payment  of  t>eneflts  or 
waiting  week  credit  under  authority  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  Act.  The  duration  of 
such  benefit  assistance  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-six  weeks." 

Skc.  17.  Section  408(b)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5178).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  second 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  Section  408(d)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
S178)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever a  State  demonstrates  efficiency  by 
promptly  completing  all  grants  to  eligible 
individuals  and  families  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  President,  the  State  may 
be  reimbursed  for  50  per  centum  of  those 
administrative  expenses  which  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  grant  made  under 
suljsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

Sec.  19.  Section  413  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5183).  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(through  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health) '. 

Sec.  20.  Section  418(d)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5188).  Is  delet- 
ed. 

Sec.  21.  Section  S06  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5202).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  this  act 
$325,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  to  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  for  administrative 
expenses  $6,108,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
such  sunis  as  may  be  necessary  In  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985". 

Sec.  22.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-288)  as  amended,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  paragraph  (7)  of  section  101(b) 
(42U.S.C.  5121): 

(2)  striking  "the  Canal  Zone."  In  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  102  (42  U.S.C. 
5122): 

(3)  striking  "disaster"  in  the  caption  of 
Title  m  (42  U.S.C.  5141-5158)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "major  disaster  relief  and 

EMERGEHCT": 

(4)  striking  "section  402  or  404  of"  in  sec- 
tion 311(b)  (42  U.S.C.  5151): 

(5)  adding  "emergency  or"  before  the 
word  "major"  each  of  two  places  that  word 
appears  in  section  310  (42  U.S.C.  5150): 

(6)  striking  in  section  313(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
1281)  all  after  the  word  "areas"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(7)  striking  "or  section  803  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965"  each  place  the  phrase  appears  in  sec- 
tion 314  (42  U.S.C.  5154): 

(8)  striking  "402"  each  place  that  number 
appears  in  section  314  (42  U.S.C.  5154)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "405": 

(9)  adding  "emergency  and  major"  before 
the  word  "disaster"  in  section  316  (42  U.S.C. 
5156): 

(10)  adding  the  word  "major"  between  the 
words  "FEDERAL"  and  disaster"  In  the  cap- 
tion to  Title  IV  (42  U.S.C.  5171-5189): 

(11)  striking  in  emergencies  or"  in  the 
third  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
404(d)  (42  U.S.C.  5174): 

(12)  striking  "311"  in  section  404(d)(2)  (42 
U.S.C.  5174)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

■308": 


(13)  striking  "an  emergency  or"  in  section 
415  (42  U.S.C.  5185)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a": 

(14)  striking  "408"  in  section  605  (42 
U.S.C.  5121)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

410  : 

(15)  striking  "301"  In  Subtitle  C  of  Title  I 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  (Pub.  L.  92-512:  86  Stat.  919)  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof    401  ';  and 

(16)  striking  President"  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Director"  in  each  of  the 
places  that  word  appears  In  Title  II  and  In 
section  316: 

(17)  striking  President"  each  place  that 
word  appears  In  section  312(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  coordinating  offi- 
cer". 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 
Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
as  Introduced  are  shown  as  follows:  Existing 
law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In 
black  brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In 
italic,  existing  law  In  which  no  change  Is 
proposed  is  shown  in  roman. 
[Public  Law  93-288.  93d  Congress.  S.  3062. 

May  22.  19741 
An  act  entitled  the     Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ["Disaster  Relief  J 
"Major  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974". 
TITLE  I-FINDINGS.  DECLARATIONS. 
AND  DEFINITIONS 
findings  and  declarations 
Sec   101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that— 

(1)  t>ecause  disasters  often  cause  loss  of 
life,  human  suffering,  loss  of  income,  and 
property  loss  and  damage:  and 

(2)  t>ecause  disasters  often  disrupt  the 
normal  functioning  of  govemmenls  and 
communities,  and  adversely  affect  individ- 
uals and  families  with  great  severity: 
special  measures,  designed  to  assist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  affected  States  In  expediting 
the  rendering  of  aid,  assistance,  and  emer- 
gency services,  and  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  devastated  areas,  are  nec- 
essary. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by  this 
Act,  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continuing 
means  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  in  car- 
rying out  their  responsibilities  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  damage  which  result  from 
such  disasters  by— 

(1)  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  disaster  relief  programs: 

(2)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  preparedness  and  assist- 
ance plans,  programs,  capabilities,  and  orga- 
nizations by  the  States  and  by  local  govern- 
ments: 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  disaster  preparedness  and 
relief  programs: 

(4)  encouraging  individuals.  States,  and 
local  governments  to  protect  themselves  by 
obtaining  insurance  coverage  to  supplement 
or  replace  governmental  assistance: 

(5)  encouraging  hazard  mitigation  meas- 
ures to  reduce  losses  from  disasters,  includ- 
ing development  of  land  use  and  construc- 
tion regulations: 

(6)  providing  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  both  public  and  private  losses  sustained 
in  disasters:  and 

[(7)  providing  a  long-range  economic  re- 
covery program  for  major  disaster  areas.J 


definitions 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

[(1)  "Emergency"  means  any  hurricane, 
tornado,  storm.  fl(x>d.  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earth- 
quake, volcanic  eruption,  landslide,  mud- 
slide, snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or 
other  catastrophe  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  which  requires  Federal  emergency  as- 
sistance to  supplement  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  save  lives  and  protect  property, 
public  health  and  safety  or  to  avert  or 
lessen  the  threat  of  a  disaster.j 

tl>  "Emergency"  means  any  occasion  or 
instance  for  which,  m  the  delermmalton  of 
the  President.  Federal  assistance  is  needed 
to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  and  ca 
pabilities  to  save  lii-es  and  to  protect  prop- 
erty, public  health  and  safety  or  to  lessen  or 
avert  the  threat  of  a  catastrophe  m  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  "Major  disaster"  means  any  hurricane, 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earth- 
quake, volcanic  eruption,  landslide,  mud- 
slide, snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion,  or 
other  natural  catastrophe  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  the  determination 
of  the  President,  causes  damage  of  suffi- 
cient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
major  disaster  assistance  under  this  Act. 
[above  and  t>eyond  emergency  ser\'ices  by 
the  Federal  Government. J  to  supplement 
the  efforts  and  available  resources  of  States, 
local  governments,  and  disaster  relief  orga- 
nizations in  alleviating  the  damage,  loss, 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  thereby. 

(3)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
[the  Canal  Zone.J  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  [the  Canal  Zone.J  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(5)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State. 

(6)  "Local  government"  means  (A)  any 
county,  city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other 
political  sut>divislon  of  any  State,  any 
Indian  tribe  or  authorized  tribal  organiza- 
tion, or  Alaska  Native  village  or  organiza- 
tion, and  (B)  Includes  any  rural  community 
or  unincorporated  town  or  village  or  any 
other  public  entity  for  which  an  application 
for  assistance  In  made  by  a  State  or  p>olitlcal 
subdivision  thereof. 

(7)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
including  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
but  shall  not  include  the  American  National 
Red  Cross. 

(8)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

TITLE  n- DISASTER  PREPAREDNESS 
ASSISTANCE 

federal  and  state  disaster  preparedness 
programs 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  [President!  Director  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  program  of  disas- 
ter preparedness  that  utilizes  services  of  all 
appropriate  agencies  [(including  the  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency) J  and  In- 
cludes— 

(1)  preparation  of  disaster  preparedness 
plans  for  mitigation,  warning,  emergency 
operations,  rehabilitation,  and  recovery: 

(2)  training  and  exercises: 

(3)  postdisaster  critiques  and  evaluations: 
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(4)  annual  review  of  programs: 

(5)  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  preparedness  programs: 

(6)  application  of  science  and  technology: 

(7)  research. 

(b)  The  [Presidentl  Director  shall  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  States  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  plans  and  practica- 
ble programs  for  preparation  against  disas- 
ters. Including  hazard  reduction,  avoidance, 
and  mitigation:  for  assistance  to  individuals, 
businesses,  and  State  and  local  governments 
following  such  disasters:  and  for  recovery  of 
damaged  or  destroyed  public  and  private  fa- 
cilities. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  a  State,  the 
[Presidentl  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  to 
such  State  $250,000.  for  the  development  of 
plans,  programs,  and  capabilities  for  disas- 
ter preparedness  and  prevention.  Such 
grants  shall  be  applied  for  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any 
State  desiring  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  to  plan  and  administer  such  a  disas- 
ter preparedness  program,  and  shall, 
through  such  agency,  submit  a  State  plan  to 
the  [PresidentJ  Director,  which  shall— 

.( 1 )  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  preparation  against  and 
assistance  following,  emergencies  and  major 
disasters.  Including  provisions  for  assistance 
to  individuals,  businesses,  and  local  govern- 
ments: and 

(2)  include  provisions  for  appointment  and 
training  of  appropriate  staffs,  formulation 
of  necessary  regulations  and  procedures  and 
conduct  of  required  exercises. 

(d)  The  [Presidentl  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  Improving,  maintain- 
ing and  updating  State  disaster  assistance 
plans,  including  evaluations  of  natural  haz- 
ards and  development  of  the  programs  to 
mitigate  such  hazards,  except  that  no  such 
grant  shall  exceed  [$25,000]  tSO.OOO  per 
annum  to  any  State. 

riTS'STFR  WARNINGS 

Sec.  202.  (a).  The  [President]  Director 
shall  insure  that  all  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  are  prepared  to  issue  warnings  of 
disasters  to  State  and  local  officials. 

(b)  The  [President]  Director  shall  direct 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  insure  that  timely  and  effective 
disaster  warning  is  provided. 

(c)  The  [President]  Director  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  or  to  make  available  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the 
civil  defense  communications  system  estab- 
lished and  maintained  pursuant  to  section 
201(c)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281(c)), 
or  any  other  Federal  communications 
system  for  the  purpose  of  providing  warning 
to  governmental  authorities  and  the  civilian 
population  in  areas  endangered  by  disasters. 

(d)  The  [President]  Director  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  offi- 
cers or  agents  of  any  private  or  commercial 
communications  systems  who  volunteer  the 
use  of  their  systems  on  a  reimbursable  or 
nonreimbursable  basis  for  the  purp>ose  of 
providing  warning  to  governmental  authori- 
ties and  the  civilian  population  endangered 
by  disasters. 

AUTHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  203.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  such  sums  as  may  6e  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
through  the  close  of  September  30.  198S. 


TITLE  III-[DISASTER]  MAJOR  DISAS- 
TER RELIEF  ASD  EMERGENCY  AS- 
SISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 

[procedures 
[Sec.  301.  (a)  All  requests  for  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  an  emergency 
exists  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State.  Such  request  shall  be  based 
upon  the  Governor's  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  l)eyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. The  Governor's  request  will  furnish  in- 
formation describing  State  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will 
define  the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. Based  upon  such  Governor's  re- 
quest, the  President  may  determine  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  warrants  Federal 
assistance. 

[(b)  All  requests  for  a  declaration  by  the 
President  that  a  major  disaster  exists  shall 
be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State.  Such  Governor's  request  shall  be 
based  upon  a  finding  that  the  disaster  is  of 
such  severity  and  magnitude  that  effective 
response  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
State  and  the  affected  local  governments 
and  that  Federal  assistance  is  necessary.  As 
a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a  prerequisite 
to  major  disaster  assistance  under  the  Act, 
the  Governor  shall  take  appropriate  action 
under  State  law  and  direct  execution  of  the 
State's  emergency  plan.  He  shall  furnish  in- 
formation on  the  extent  and  nature  of  State 
resources  which  have  been  or  will  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  disaster,  and 
shall  certify  that  for  the  current  disaster. 
State  and  local  government  obligations  and 
expenditures  (of  which  State  commitments 
must  be  a  significant  proportion)  will  consti- 
tute the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  of  such  State  and  local 
governments  for  alleviating  the  damage, 
loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  resulting  from 
such  disaster.  Based  upon  such  Governor's 
request,  the  President  may  declare  that  a 
major  disaster  exists,  or  that  an  emergency 
exists.] 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  [302]  301.  (a)  [In  the  interest  of  pro- 
viding maximum  mobilization  of  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
coordinate,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies 
providing  disaster  assistance.  The  President 
may  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  avail- 
able personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  facili- 
ties, and  other  resources  including  manage- 
rial and  technical  services  in  support  of 
State  and  local  disaster  assistance  efforts.] 
The  President  may  prescrll)e  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  l)e  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  any  section  of 
this  Act  either  directly  or  through  such 
Federal  agency  as  he  may  designate. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  authorized,  if  so  requested  by  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authorities,  to 
modify  or  waive,  for  a  major  disaster,  such 
administrative  conditions  for  assistance  as 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  assist 
ance  under  such  programs  if  the  inability  to 
meet  such  conditions  is  a  result  of  the  major 
disaster. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  repair,  restoration,  reconstruc- 


tion, or  replacement  of  farm  fencing  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  any  major 
disaster  shall  be  considered  an  emergency 
conservation  measure  eligible  for  payments 
under  chapter  I  of  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1957.  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

COORDINATING  OFFICERS 

Sec  [303.]  302.  [(a)  Immediately  upon 
his  declaration  of  a  major  disaster,  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinat- 
ing officer  to  operate  in  the  affected  area.] 
(al  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, following  the  declaration  of  an  emer- 
gency or  a  major  disaster,  the  Director  or  his 
designee  shall  become  the  Federal  coordinat- 
ing officer  to  operate  in  the  affected  area. 
The  Federal  coordinating  officer  shall  repre- 
sent the  President  in  coordinating  the  emer- 
gency or  the  major  diaster  response  and  re- 
covery effort 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Federal  coordinating  officer, 
within  the  affected  area,  shall— 

(1)  make  an  Initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed: 

(2)  establish  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  as  are  authorized  by  the 
President: 

(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  relief. 
Including  activities  of  the  State  and  local 
governments,  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonlte 
Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or  disaster 
assistance  organizations,  which  agree  to  op- 
erate under  his  advice  or  direction,  except 
that  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
limit  or  In  any  way  affect  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
under  the  Act  of  January  5.  1905.  as  amend- 
ed (33  Stat.  599):  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent  with 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assist 
local  citizens  and  public  officials  In  prompt- 
ly obtaining  assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

(c)  When  the  President  determines  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  Is  necessary,  he  shall  re- 
quest that  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State  designate  a  State  coordinating  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  State  and 
l(x;al  disaster  assistance  efforts  with  those 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

emergency  support  teams 
Sec  [304]  303.  The  President  shall  form 
emergency  support  teams  of  Federal  person- 
nel to  be  deployed  in  an  area  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  or  emergency.  Such  emergen- 
cy support  teams  shall  assist  the  Federal  co- 
ordinating officer  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  President,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  is  directed  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  the  emergency  support 
teams  on  either  a  reimbursable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basis,  as  is  determined  necessary 
by  the  President,  such  personnel  within  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  as  the  President  may 
need  or  l)elleve  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  emergency  support 
teams,  each  such  detail  to  t>e  without  loss  of 
seniority,  pay.  or  other  employee  status.* 
[emergency  assistance 

[Sec  305.  (a)  In  any  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may  provide  assistance  to  save  lives 
and  protect  property  and  public  health  and 
safety. 

[(b)  The  President  may  provide  such 
emergency  assistance  by  directing  Federal 
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agencies  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
advisory  personnel  to  the  affected  State  to 
assist  the  State  and  local  governments  in— 

[(1)  the  performance  of  essential  commu- 
nity services:  warning  of  further  rislis  and 
hazards:  public  information  and  assistance 
in  health  and  safety  measures:  technical 
advice  on  management  and  control:  and  re- 
duction of  immediate  threats  to  public 
health  and  safety:  and 

[(2)  the  distribution  of  medicine,  food, 
and  other  consumable  supt>lies.  or  emergen- 
cy assistance. 

C<c)  In  addition,  in  any  emergency,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  such 
other  assistance  under  this  Act  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate. 

[COOPCKATION  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN 
RENDERING  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

[Sec.  306.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster  or 
emergency.  Federal  agencies  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, on  the  direction  of  the  President, 
to  provide  assistance  by— 

[(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources, 
other  than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act: 

[(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Serv- 
ice, and  other  relief  and  disaster  assistance 
organizations,  or  otherwise,  medicine,  food 
and  other  consumable  supplies,  or  emergen- 
cy assistance: 

[(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies,  including  that  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  use  or  distribution  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

[(4)  Performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  services 
essential  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  and 
preserve  property,  public  health  and  safety, 
including  but  not  limited  to:  search  and 
rescue,  emergency  medical  care,  emergency 
mass  care,  emergency  shelter,  and  provi- 
sions of  food,  water,  medicine,  and  other  es- 
sential needs,  including  movement  of  sup- 
plies or  persons:  clearance  of  roads  and  con- 
struction of  temporary  bridges  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  emergency  tasks  and  es- 
sential community  services:  provision  of 
temporary  facilities  for  schools  and  other 
essential  community  services:  demolition  of 
unsafe  structures  that  endanger  the  public: 
warning  of  further  risks  and  hazards:  public 
information  and  assistance  on  health  and 
safety  measures:  technical  advice  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  disaster  manage- 
ment and  control:  reduction  of  immediate 
threats  to  life,  property,  and  public  health 
and  safety:  and  making  contributions  to 
State  or  local  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

[(b)  Work  performed  under  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance under  any  other  section  of  this  Act.  J 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  [307.J  304.  lai.  Federal  agencies  may 
be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  under  this 
Act  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Any  funds  received  by 
Federal  agencies  as  reimbursement  for  serv- 
ices or  supplies  furnished  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  or  appropria- 
tions currently  available  for  such  services  or 
supplies. 


Ibi  Any  funds  received  as  reimbursement 
for  advances,  overpayments,  or  payments 
for  property  and  services  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  currently 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

NONLIABILITY 

Sec  [308J  305.  The  Federal  Government 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  claim  based  upon 
the  exercise  or  performance  of  or  the  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary 
function  or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

performance  of  services 

Sec  [309.1  306.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  any  Federal  agency  is 
authorized  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services 
or  facilities  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  agency,  office,  or  employee 
thereof,  with  the  consent  of  such  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  performing  any  services  under  this 
Act,  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized— 

<  1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  temporary  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  states  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  competitive  service: 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates:  and 

<3)  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
the  acquisition,  rental,  or  hire  of  equipment, 
services,  materials,  and  supplies  for  ship- 
ping, drayage.  travel,  and  communications, 
and  for  the  supervision  and  administration 
of  such  activities.  Such  obligations,  includ- 
ing obligations  arising  out  of  the  temporary 
employment  of  additional  personnel,  may  be 
incurred  by  an  agency  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  made  available  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

USE  or  LOCAL  FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  [310.]  307.  In  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribu- 
tion of  supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other 
emergency  or  major  disaster  assistance  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  carried  out  by  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  private  organiza- 
tions, firms,  or  individuals,  preference  shall 
be  given,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  practica- 
ble, to  those  organizations,  firms,  and  Indi- 
viduals residing  or  doing  business  primarily 
in  the  area  affected  by  such  eTnergency  or 
major  disaster. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  [3 11. J  308.  (a)  The  President  shall 
issue,  and  may  alter  and  amend,  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance 
of  personnel  carrying  out  Federal  as.sistance 
functions  at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster  or 
emergency.  Such  regulations  shall  include 
provisions  for  insuring  that  the  distribution 
of  supplies,  the  processing  of  applications, 
and  other  relief  and  assistance  activities 
shall  be  accomplished  in  an  equitable  and 
impartial  manner,  without  discrimination 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tionality, sex.  age  [.or  economic  status]. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
this  Act  or  of  receiving  assistance  under 
[section  402  or  404  of]  this  Act.  governmen 
tal  bodies  and  other  organizations  shall  be 
required  to  comply  with  regulations  relating 
to   nondiscrimination   promulgated   by   the 


President  and  such  other  regulations  appli- 
cable to  activities  within  an  area  affected  by 
a  major  disaster  or  emergency  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  effective  coordination  of 
relief  efforts. 

USE  AND  COORDINATION  OF  RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  [312.]  309.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and 
assistance  under  this  Act.  the  [President] 
Federal  Coordinating  Officer  may  utilize, 
with  their  consent,  the  personnel  and  facili- 
ties of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  and  other  relief  or  disaster  assist- 
ance organizations,  in  the  distribution  of 
medicine,  food,  supplies,  or  other  items,  and 
in  the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  recon- 
struction of  community  services  housing 
and  essential  facilities,  whenever  the  [Presi- 
dent] Federal  Coordinating  Officer  finds 
that  such  utilization  is  necessary. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  American  Nation- 
al Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organizations  under 
which  the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such 
organizations  may  be  coordinated  by  the 
Federal  coordinating  officer  whenever  such 
organizations  are  engaged  in  providing  relief 
during  and  after  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. Any  such  agreement  shall  include 
provisions  assuring  that  use  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities, supplies,  and  services  will  be  in  com- 
pliance with  regulations  prohibiting  dupli- 
cation of  benefits  and  guaranteeing  nondis- 
crimination promulgated  by  the  President 
under  this  Act.  and  such  other  regulation  as 
the  President  may  require. 

PRIORITY  TO  CERTAIN  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
PUBLIC  FACILITY  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Sec  [313]  310.  (a)  In  the  processing  of 
applications  for  assistance,  priority  and  im- 
mediate consideration  shall  l>e  given  by  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
during  such  period  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe,  to  applications  from  public  l>odies 
situated  in  areas  affected  by  major  disas- 
ters, under  the  following  Acts: 

(1)  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955.  or  any  other  Act  providing  assistance 
for  repair,  construction,  or  extension  of 
public  facilities: 

(2)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing: 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  assistance  in  public  works  planning: 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  providing  for 
grants  for  public  facilities: 

(5)  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act: 

(6)  the  Public  Works  and  Ekronomic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  as  amended: 

(7)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  as  amended:  or 

(8)  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended. 

(b)  In  the  obligation  of  discretionary 
funds  or  funds  which  are  not  allocated 
among  the  States  or  political  subdivisions  of 
a  State,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  give  priority  to  applications 
for  projects  in  major  disaster  areas,  [in 
which  a  Recovery  Planning  Council  has 
been  designated  pursuant  to  title  VIII  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965] 
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Sec  [314.]  311.  (aXDAn  applicant  for  as- 
sistance under  section  [402  or  419]  405  of 
this  Act  [or  section  803  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965]. 
shall  comply  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President  to  assure  that,  with  respect  to 
any  property  to  be  replaced,  restored,  re- 
paired, or  constructed  with  such  assistance, 
such  types  and  extent  of  insurance  will  be 
obtained  and  maintained  as  may  be  reason- 
ably available,  adequate,  and  necessary  to 
protect  against  future  loss  to  such  property. 

(2)  In  making  his  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  availability,  adequacy  and  ne- 
cessity, the  President  shall  not  require 
greater  types  and  extent  of  insurance  than 
are  certified  to  him  as  reasonable  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  insrrance  commissioner  re- 
sponsible for  regulation  of  such  insurance. 

(b)  No  applicant  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion [402  or  419]  405  of  this  Act  [or  section 
803  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.]  shall  receive  such 
assistance  for  any  property  or  part  thereof 
for  which  he  has  previously  received  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  unless  all  insurance  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  has  been  ob- 
tained and  maintained  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

(c)  A  State  may  elect  to  act  as  a  self-insur- 
er with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  the  facilities 
belonging  to  it.  Such  an  election,  if  declared 
In  writing  at  the  time  of  accepting  assist- 
ance under  section  [402  or  419]  405  of  this 
Act  [or  section  803  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965],  sut>se- 
quently,  and  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  self- 
insurance  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  deemed  compliance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  No  such  self-in- 
surer shall  receive  assistance  under  such 
sections  for  any  property  or  part  thereof  for 
which  it  has  previously  received  assistance 
under  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  insurance 
for  such  property  or  part  thereof  would 
have  been  reasonably  available. 

DUPLICATION  or  BEWETITS 

Sec.  [315.]  312.  (a)  The  President.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  administering  any  program  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  persons,  business 
concerns,  or  other  entities  suffering  losses 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster,  shall 
assure  that  no  such  person,  business  con- 
cern, or  other  entity  will  receive  such  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  any  part  of  such  loss  as 
to  which  he  has  received  financial  assist- 
ance under  any  other  program. 

(b)  The  President  shall  assure  that  no 
person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives any  Federal  assistance  for  any  part  of 
a  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major  disas- 
ter if  such  person,  concern,  or  entity  re- 
ceived compensation  from  insurance  or  any 
other  source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss. 
Partial  compensation  for  a  loss  or  a  part  of 
a  loss  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  shall 
not  preclude  additional  Federal  assistance 
for  any  part  of  such  a  loss  not  compensated 
otherwise. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines  (1) 
that  a  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  received  assistance  under  this  Act 
for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  business 
concern  or  other  entity  received  assistance 
for  the  same  loss  from  another  source,  and 
(2)  that  the  amount  received  from  all 
sources  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  loss,  he 
shall  direct  such  person,  business  concern, 
or  other  entity  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  Feder- 
al  assistance   received,  sufficient   to  reim- 


burse the  Federal  Government  for  that  part 
of  the  assistance  which  he  deems  excessive. 
(d)  Federal  disaster  assistance  and  compa- 
rable disaster  assistance  provided  by  States, 
local  governments,  and  disaster  assistance 
organisations  to  individuals  and  families 
shall  not  6e  considered  as  income  or  a  re- 
source when  determining  eligibility  or  bene- 
fit levels  for  federally  funded  income  assist- 
ance or  resource  tested  benefit  programs. 

REVIEWS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec  [316.]  313.  (a)  The  [President]  Di- 
rector shall  conduct  annual  reviews  of  the 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  State  and 
local  governments  providing  emergency  and 
major  disaster  preparedness  and  assistance, 
in  order  to  assure  maximum  coordination 
and  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress. 

<b)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  on 
each  major  disaster  or  emergency  that  he 
has  declared. 

[criminal  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

[Sec  317.  (a)  Any  individual  who  fraudu- 
lently or  willfully  misstates  any  fact  in  con- 
nection with  a  request  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year  or  both  for  each  violation. 

[(b>  Any  individual  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  order  or  regulation  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

[(c)  Whoever  knowingly  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  ob- 
tained under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  original  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  or  cash  benefit.] 

AVAILABILITY  OF  MATERIALS 

Sec  [318.]  314.  The  President  is  author- 
ized, at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  an 
affected  State,  to  provide  for  a  survey  of 
construction  materials  needed  in  the  area 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis  for  housing  repairs,  replacement 
housing,  public  facilities  repairs  and  re- 
placement, farming  operations,  and  business 
enterprises  and  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  assure  the  availability  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  needed  materials,  including,  where 
possible,  the  allocation  of  such  materials  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  such  major  disaster.  Any 
allocation  program  shall  be  Implemented  by 
the  President  to  the  extent  possible,  by 
working  with  and  through  those  companies 
which  traditionally  supply  construction  ma- 
terials in  the  affected  area.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  "construction  materi- 
als" shall  Include  building  materials  and  ma- 
terials required  for  repairing  housing,  re- 
placement housing,  public  facilities  repairs 
and  replacement,  and  for  normal  farm  and 
business  operations. 

PROTECTION  or  ENVIRONMENT 

Sec.  315.  No  action  taken  or  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  sections  403.  406.  502 
or  503  of  this  Act,  or  any  assistance  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  section  405  of  this  Act  that 
has  the  effect  of  restoring  facilities  substan- 
tially as  they  existed  prior  to  the  disaster, 
shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  within  the  meaning  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat  852).  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  alter  or  affect  the  applicability  of  the 


National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat  852)  to  other  Federal  actions  taken 
under  this  Act  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

RECOVERY  or  rVNDS 

Sec.  316.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  institute  ac- 
tions in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  district  in  which  an  emergency  or  major 
disaster  occurred,  or  in  such  district  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law.  against  any  party 
whose  acts  or  omissions  may  in  any  way 
hai'e  caused  or  contributed  to  the  damage  or 
hardship  resulting  in  a  Presidential  declara- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act  Upon  the  showing 
that  an  emergency  or  major  disaster  or  Xhe 
associated  damage  or  hardship  was  caused 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  act  or  omission  of 
such  party,  then  such  party  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  the  full  amount  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  made  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering or  damage  attributable  to  such  act  or 
omission.  The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  the  recovery  of  Federal  funds 
expended  under  the  authority  of  section  419 
of  this  Act  for  fire  suppression. 

AUDrrS  AND  INVESTIOATIONS 

Sec.  317.  (a)  The  Director,  when  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  related  regulations, 
shall  conduct  audits  and  investigations  and 
in  connection  therewith  may  enter  such 
places  and  inspect  such  records  and  ac- 
counts and  question  such  persons  as  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  the  facts  relative 
thereto. 

(b)  The  Director,  when  deemed  necessary 
to  assure  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  related  regulations  may  require 
audits  by  State  and  local  governments  in 
connection  with  assistance  provided  under 
the  Act 

(cl  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  purpose  of  investigation,  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  person  or  entity 
relating  to  any  activity  or  program  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act 

CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  318,  (a)  Any  person,  organization  or 
other  entity  who  knowingly  makes  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  or  who  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a 
material  fact  in  any  application  or  other 
document  in  connection  with  a  request  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  who  knowingly 
falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals,  or  destroys 
any  documents,  books,  records,  reports  or 
statements  upon  which  such  request  for  as- 
sistance is  based,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  i^iolation. 

(b)  Any  person,  organization  or  other 
entity  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact  or 
who  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  material 
fact  in  any  bilL  invoice,  claim  or  other  doc- 
ument requesting  reimbursement  for  work 
or  services  performed  in  connection  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  or  who 
knowingly  falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals, 
or  destroys  any  documents,  books,  records, 
reports  or  statements  upon  which  such  re- 
quest for  reimbursement  is  based,  shall  be 
fined  no'  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each 
violation. 

(cl  Whoever  knowingly  misapplies  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  ob- 
tained under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
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tubject  to  a  fine  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  tin^s  the  orifnnal  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  or  cash  benefit 

<d)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any  order, 
rule  of  regulation  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penally  of  not  more 
than  tl 0.000  for  each  violation. 

le)  Civil  penalties  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  imposed  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulatioru  promulgated  by  the 
Director  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  sec- 
tion 601  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  including  rules 
and  regulations  issued  and  civil  penalties 
imposed,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Such  action  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having  ju- 
risdiction where  the  violation  occurred  or. 
at  the  option  of  the  parties,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(g)  The  Director,  or  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Director,  shall  expeditiously 
rejer  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Untied 
States  for  appropriate  action  such  evidence 
developed  in  the  performarice  of  functions 
under  this  Act  as  may  be  found  to  warrant 
consideration  for  criminal  prosecution 
under  the  proxrisions  of  this  Act  or  other 
Federal  law. 

TITLE  IV-PEDERAL  MAJOR  DISASTER 

ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

PROCEDURES 

Sec.  4011a)  All  requests  for  a  declaration 
by  the  President  that  a  major  disaster  exists 
shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  affect- 
ed State.  Such  Governor's  request  shall  be 
based  upon  a  finding  that  Die  disaster  is  of 
aitch  severity  and  magnitude  that  effective 
response  is  t)eyonii  the  capabilities  of  the 
State  and  the  affected  local  governments 
and  that  Federal  assistance  is  necessary.  As 
a  part  of  this  request  and  as  a  prerequuite 
to  major  disaster  assistance  under  the  Act 
tJu  Governor  shall  take  appropriate  action 
under  State  law  and  direct  execution  of  the 
State's  emergency  plaru  He  shall  furnish  in- 
formation on  the  extent  and  nature  of  Stale 
resources  which  have  been  or  will  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  conditioris  of  the  disaster,  and 
shall  certify  that  for  the  current  disaster. 
State  and  local  government  obligations  and 
expenditures  lof  which  State  commitments 
must  be  a  significant  proportion'  will  con- 
stitute the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  of  such  State  and  local 
governments  for  alleviating  the  damage, 
loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  resulting  from 
such  disaster  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  cost-sharing  provisions  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 40S.  406.  and  410.  and  debris  removal 
under  403  of  this  AcL  Based  upon  such  Gov- 
ernor's request,  the  President  may  declare 
that  a  major  disaster  exists. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  an  eligible  applicant 
for  the  State)  u  unable  to  assume  its  finan- 
cial responsibility  under  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent IS  authorized  to  lend  or  advance  to  the 
State  such  25  per  centum  share.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  405.  such  loan  or  advance 
shall  be  t>ased  upon  the  occurrence  of  con- 
current multiple  disasters  in  a  given  juris- 
diction or  the  extraordinary  cost  of  a  major 
disaster.  Any  such  loan  or  advance  is  to  t>e 
repaid  to  the  United  States  but  shall  be  in- 
terest free  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
declaration:  thereafter  such  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  Uie  current  average  yield  on 


outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTAMCE 

Sec.  402.  In  any  major  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

(a>  direct  any  Federal  agency  without  re- 
imbursement to  utilize  its  authorities  and 
the  resources  granted  to  it  under  other  Acts 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  personnel, 
equipment  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical  and  advisory  services  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  assistance  efforts: 

ibi  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  disaster  assistance,  orga- 
nizations providing  disaster  assistance,  and 
coordinate  disaster  assistance  with  State 
and  local  officials:  and 

ic)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  State  and  local  goi-emments 
in  the  performance  of  essential  comrnunity 
services,  warning  of  risks  and  hazards, 
public  iriformation  and  assistance  m  health 
and  safety  measures,  management  and  con- 
trot  and  reduction  of  immediate  threats  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

COOPCRATtON  or  FEDERAL  AOESCIES  IN 
RENDERINO  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  403.  (al  In  any  major  disaster.  Feder- 
al agencies  are  hereby  authorized,  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  to  provide  assist- 
ance by 

(tJ  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governrnents.  their  equipment  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act 

12)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  disaster  assistance  organi- 
zations, or  otherunse.  medicine,  food  and 
other  consumat>le  supplies,  or  emergency  as- 
sistance: 

(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies,  including  that  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  r.eeds  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  tue  or  distribution  by  them  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and 

(4)  Performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  services  es- 
sential to  save  lives  and  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve property.  put>lic  health  and  safety,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to:  search  and 
rescue,  emergency  medical  care,  emergency 
mass  care,  emergency  shelter,  and  provi- 
sions of  food,  water,  medicine,  and  other  es- 
sential needs,  including  movement  of  sup- 
plies or  persons:  construction  of  temporary 
bridges  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
emergency  tasks  and  essential  community 
services:  provision  of  temporary  facilities 
for  schools  and  other  essential  community 
services:  warning  of  further  risks  and  haz- 
ards: public  information  and  assistance  on 
health  and  safety  measures:  technical  advice 
to  State  and  local  governments  on  disaster 
management  and  control:  reduction  of  im- 
mediate threats  to  life,  property,  and  public 
health  and  safety:  and  making  contributions 
to  State  or  local  governments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.  Such  contributions  shall  not 
exceed  100  per  centurn  of  the  net  eligible 
cost  or  for  small  projects  the  Federal  esti- 
mate of  the  net  eligible  cost  of  such  emer- 
gency work  or  services  performed  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

lb)  Where  debns  removal  assistance  is  ap- 
propriate under  this  section  it  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  section  406  of  this  Act 


FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

Sec.  [40 11  404  (a)  The  President  may  au 
ihorize  any  Federal  agency  to  repair,  recon- 
struct, restore,  or  replace  any  facility  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  agency  which  is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  any  major  disaster  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  repair,  reconstruction,  or 
replacement  is  of  such  importance  and  ur- 
gency that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  deferred 
pending  the  enactment  of  specific  authoriz- 
ing legislation  or  the  making  of  an  appro- 
priation for  such  purposes,  or  the  obtaining 
of  congressional  committee  approval. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provision.^  of 
this  section,  such  repair,  reconstruction,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  may  be  l>egun  not- 
withstanding a  lacl(  or  an  insufficiency  of 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  where 
such  lack  or  insufficiency  can  be  remedied 
by  the  transfer,  in  accordance  with  law.  of 
funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  for  an- 
other purpose. 

(c)  In  Implementing  this  section.  Federal 
agencies  shall  evaluate  the  natural  hazards 
to  which  these  facilities  are  exposed  and 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  mitigate 
such  hazards,  including  safe  land-use  and 
construction  practices,  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  President. 

REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  OF  DAMAGED 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  [402.]  405.  [(a)  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  make  contributions  to  State  or 
local  governments  to  help  repair,  restore,  re- 
construct, or  replace  public  facilities  belong- 
ing to  such  State  or  local  governments 
which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster. 

[(b)  The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and  cus- 
todial care  facilities,  including  those  for  the 
aged  or  disabled,  and  facilities  on  Indian 
reservations  as  defined  by  the  President, 
which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster. 

[(c)  For  these  facilities  eligible  under  this 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  grant  shall  t>e  based  on 
the  net  costs  of  restoring  such  facilities  sub- 
stantially to  their  predisaster  condition. 

[(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"public  facility"  includes  any  publicly 
owned  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation, 
reclamation,  public  power,  sewage  treat- 
ment and  collection,  water  supply  and  distri- 
bution, watershed  development,  or  airport 
facility,  any  non-Federal-aid  street,  road,  or 
highway,  any  other  public  building,  struc- 
ture, or  system  including  those  used  for  edu- 
cational or  recreational  purposes,  and  any 
park. 

[(e)  The  Federal  contribution  for  grants 
made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
100  percentum  of  the  net  cost  of  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  any 
such  facility  on  the  basis  of  the  design  of 
such  facility  as  it  existed  immediately  prior 
to  such  disaster  and  in  conformity  with  cur- 
rent applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards.] 

<a)  The  President  u  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  State  or  local  governments, 
to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct  or  re- 
place public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  government  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
such  contributions  shall  6e  limited  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  net  eligible  cost  or  for  small 
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projects  the  Federal  estimate  of  the  net  eligi- 
ble cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  replacing  such  facility  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  design  of  such  facility  as  it 
existed  immediately  prior  to  such  major  dis- 
aster. For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"public  facility"  includes  any  publicly 
owned  flood  control  navigation,  irrigation, 
reclamation,  public  power,  sewage  treat- 
ment and  collection,  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution, watershed  development  or  airport 
facility,  any  non-Federal-aid  street  road,  or 
highway,  any  other  public  building,  struc- 
ture, or  system  including  those  used  for  edu- 
cational or  recreational  purposes,  and  any 
park. 

lb)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct or  replace  eligible  private  nonprofit 
facilities  which  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster.  Notvrithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  such  contributions 
shall  be  limited  to  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
eligible  cost  or  for  small  projects  the  Federal 
estimate  of  the  net  eligible  cost  of  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  such 
facility  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  design 
of  such  facility  as  it  existed  immediately 
prior  to  such  major  disaster.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  "eligible  private  non- 
profit facility"  means  private  nonprofit  edu- 
cational utility,  emergency,  medical  and 
custodial  care  facilities,  including  those  for 
the  aged  and  disabled,  and  facilities,  on 
Indian  reservations  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster. 

Ic)  No  authority  under  this  section  shall 
6e  eiercwecf  unless  the  affected  State,  local 
government  or  eligible  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization first  agrees  that  such  facility 
shall  6e  repaired,  restored,  reconstructed,  or 
replaced  in  compliance  with  environmental 
protection,  flood  plain  management  and 
hazard  mitigation  criteria  required  by  the 
Director,  and  in  conformity  with  applicable 
codes,  specifications  and  standards. 

Id)  For  those  facilities  eligible  under  this 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  grant  shall  be  based  on 
the  net  eligible  costs  of  restoring  such  facili- 
ties sul>stantially  to  their  predisaster  condi- 
tion, provided  that  the  term  "net  eligible 
costs"  shall  not  include  costs  which,  under  a 
contract  are  the  responsilrility  of  a  contrac- 
tor. 

[(()]  le)  In  those  cases  where  a  State  or 
local  government  determines  that  public 
welfare  would  not  be  best  served  by  repair- 
ing, restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing 
particular  public  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  that  State  or  that  local  govern- 
ment which  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  a  major  disaster,  it  may  elect  to 
'  receive,  in  lieu  of  the  contribution  descrit>ed 
in  subsection  [(e)]  la)  of  this  section,  a  con- 
tribution based  on  [90]  67  per  centum  of 
the  Federal  estimate  of  the  total  net  eligible 
cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing, 
or  replacing  all  damaged  facilities  owned  by 
it  within  Its  jurisdiction.  The  cost  of  repair- 
ing, restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing 
damaged  or  destroyed  public  facilities  shall 
be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  design  of 
each  such  facility  as  it  existed  immediately 
prior  to  such  disaster  [and  in  conformity 
with  current  applicable  codes,  specifications 
and  standards].  Funds  contributed  under 
this  subsection  may  be  expended  either  to 
repair  or  restore  certain  selected  damaged 
public  facilities  or  to  construct  new  public 
facilities  which  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment determines  to  be  necessary  to  meet  its 


needs  for  governmental  services  and  func- 
tions in  the  disaster-affected  area. 

DEBRIS  REMOVAL 

Sec  [403.]  406.  (a)  The  President,  when- 
ever he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, is  authorized— 

(1)  through  the  use  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  to 
clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  waters:  and 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  or  wreckage  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  from  publicly  or  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters. 

(b)  No  authority  under  this  section  shall 
be  exercised  unless  the  affected  State  or 
local  government  shall  first  arrange  an  un- 
conditional authorization  for  removal  of 
such  debris  or  wreckage  from  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  and,  in  the  case  of  removal  of 
debris  or  wreckage  from  private  property, 
shall  first  agree  to  indemnify  the  Federal 
Government  against  any  claim  arising  from 
such  removal. 

Ic)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whether  carried  out  directly  through 
Federal  departments,  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities or  through  grants  to  state  or  local 
governments.  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  authority  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible 
costs,  or  for  small  projects  the  Federal  esti- 
mate of  the  net  eligible  costs,  of  debris  re- 
moval 

TEMPORARY  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  [404.]  407.  [(a)  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  provide,  either  by  purchase  or 
lease,  temporary  housing.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  unoccupied  habitable  dwellings, 
suitable  rental  housing,  mobile  homes  or 
other  readily  fabricated  dwellings  for  those 
who,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  require 
temporary  housing.  During  the  first  twelve 
months  of  occupancy  no  rentals  shall  t>e  es- 
tablished for  any  such  accommodations,  and 
thereafter  rentals  shall  be  established, 
based  upon  fair  market  value  of  the  accom- 
modations being  furnished,  adjuster  to  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  ability  of 
the  (Kcupant.  Any  mobile  home  or  readily 
fabricated  dwelling  shall  be  placed  on  a  site 
complete  with  utilities  provided  either  by 
the  State  or  local  government,  or  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  site  who  was  dis- 
placed by  the  major  disaster,  without 
charge  to  the  United  States.  The  President 
may  authorize  installation  of  essential  utili- 
ties at  Federal  expense  and  he  may  elect  to 
provide  other  more  economical  or  accessible 
sites  when  he  determines  such  action  to  be 
in  the  public  interest.]  Ia)ll)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  provide,  either  by  purchase 
or  lease,  temporary  housing,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  unoccupied  habitable  dwell- 
ings, suitable  rental  housing,  mobile  homes, 
or  other  readily  fabricated  dwellings  for 
those  who,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  re- 
quire temporary  housing.  Temporary  hous- 
ing assistance  shall  be  provided  only  when 
adequate  alternate  housing  is  unavailable, 
unless  there  is  a  compelling  need  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  severe  hardship.  The  assistance  to 
be  provided  shall  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent based  on  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
accommodations  t>eing  furnished,  adjusted 
to  take  into  consideration  the  financial 
ability  of  the  occupant  Any  mobile  home  or 
other  readily  fabricated  dwelling  shall  be 
placed  on  a  site  complete  with  utilities  pro- 
vided either  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  site 


who  was  displaced  by  the  major  disaster, 
without  charge  to  the  United  States.  The 
President  may  authorize  installation  of  es- 
sential utilities  at  Federal  expense  and  he 
may  elect  to  provide  other  more  economical 
or  accessible  sites  when  he  determines  such 
action  to  6e  in  the  public  interest 

12)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  the  costs  to  State  or  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  temporary  housing 
assistance  to  those  who  require  it  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster.  Whenever  he  determines 
it  to  6e  in  the  public  interest  the  President 
is  authorized  to  provide  temporary  housing 
assistance  by  using  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  or  instrumentalities.  The  Federal 
financial  and  operational  responsibilities 
for  temporary  housing  assistance  shall  not 
exceed  18  months  from  the  date  of  a  major 
disaster  declaration  by  the  President  unless 
he  determines  that  due  io  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  extend  the  18-month  period. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  individuals  and  families  who.  as  a 
result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  entered  into  prior 
to  such  disaster.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
provided  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  fi- 
nancial hardship,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  providing  other  types  of  tem- 
porary housing  after  a  major  disaster,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  restor- 
ing to  a  habitable  condition  owner-occupied 
private  residential  structures  made  uninha- 
bitable by  a  major  disaster  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  restored  quickly  to  a  habitable 
condition  with  minimal  repairs.  No  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  may  be 
used  for  major  reconstruction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  damaged  property. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  temporary  housing  acquired 
by  purchase  may  t>e  sold  directly  to  individ- 
uals and  families  who  are  occupants  of  tem- 
porary housing  at  prices  that  are  fair  and 
equitable,  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  The  President  may  sell  or  otherwise 
make  available  temporary  housing  units  di- 
rectly to  States,  other  governmental  enti- 
ties, and  voluntary  organizations.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  impose  as  a  condition  of  transfer 
under  this  paragraph  a  covenant  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  [311]  308  of 
this  Act  requiring  nondiscrimination  In  oc- 
cupancy of  such  temporary  housing  units. 
Such  disposition  shall  be  limited  to  units 
purchased  under  the  provisions  of  sut>sec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  and  to  the  purposes 
of  providing  temporary  housing  for  disaster 
victims  [in  emergencies  or]  in  major  disas- 
ters. 

[protection  of  environment 

[Sec.  405.  No  action  taken  or  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  sections  305.  306.  or 
403  of  this  Act.  or  any  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  section  402  or  419  of  this  Act 
that  has  the  effect  of  restoring  facilities 
substantially  as  they  existed  prior  to  the 
disaster,  shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852).  Nothing  in  this 
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section  shall  alter  or  affect  the  applicability 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Sut.  852)  to  other  Federal  actions 
taken  under  this  Act  of  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.  J 

MIMIMUM  STANDADDS  rOR  PUBLIC  AND  PHIVATC 
STMUCrVRES 

Sec.  C406]  40S.  As  a  condition  of  any  dis 
aster  loan  or  grant  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  recipient  shall  agree 
that  any  repair  or  construction  to  be  fi- 
nanced therewith  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  applicable  standards  of  safety,  decen- 
cy, and  sanitation  and  in  conformity  with 
applicable  codes,  specifications,  and  stand- 
ards, and  shall  furnish  such  evidence  of 
compliance  with  this  section  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulation.  As  a  further  condition 
of  any  loan  or  grant  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment shall  agree  that  the  natural  hazards  in 
the  areas  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
grants  or  loans  are  to  be  used  shall  be  evalu- 
ated and  appropriate  action  shall  t>e  taken 
to  mitigate  such  hazards,  including  safe 
land-use  and  construction  practices,  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  President  after  adequate  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  elected  offi- 
cials of  general  purpose  local  governments, 
and  the  State  shall  furnish  such  evidence  of 
compliance  with  this  section  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulation. 

UlfZMPLOYMKKT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  £4071  409.  (a)  [The  President  is  au 
thorlzed  to  provide  to  any  individual  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  such 
benefit  assistance  as  he  deems  appropriate 
while  such  individual  is  unemployed.  Such 
assistance  as  the  President  shall  provide 
shall  be  available  to  an  individual  as  long  as 
the  individual's  unemployment  caused  by 
the  major  disaster  continues  or  until  the  in- 
dividual is  reemployed  in  a  suitable  position, 
but  no  longer  than  one  year  after  the  major 
disaster  is  declared.]  TTie  President  U  au- 
thorued  to  provide  unempioyment  auUl- 
ance  to  individuals  who  are  unemployed  <u 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster  and  who  are  not 
otherwise  elisrible  for  payment  of  benefits  or 
waiting  week  credit  under  authority  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  Act  The  duration  of 
such  benefit  assistance  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-six  weeks.  Such  assistance  for  a  week 
of  unemployment  shall  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum weekly  amount  authorized  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  disaster  occurred,  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  under  this  section 
to  any  such  individual  for  a  week  of  unem- 
ployment shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  or  of  pri- 
vate income  protection  insurance  compensa- 
tion available  to  such  individual  for  such 
week  of  unemployment.  The  President  is  di- 
rected to  provide  such  assistance  through 
agreements  with  States  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, have  an  adequate  system  for  adminis- 
tering such  assistance  through  existing 
State  agencies. 

(b)  The  President  is  further  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  provide  reem- 
ployment assistance  services  under  other 
laws  to  individuals  who  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  FAMILY  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  [408]  410.  (a)  The  President  Is  au 
thorized  to  make  a  grant  to  a  State  for  the 
purpose  of  such  State  making  grants  to 
meet  disaster-related  necessary  expenses  or 
serious  needs  of  individuals  or  families  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  major  disaster  in  those 
cases  where  such  individuals  or  families  are 


unable  to  meet  such  expenses  or  needs 
through  assistance  under  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  from  other  means.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  shall  administer  the  grant 
program  authorized  by  this  section. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant  to  an  in- 
dividual or  a  family  under  this  section  shall 
be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost 
of  meeting  such  an  expense  or  need  and 
shall  t>e  made  only  on  condition  that  the  re- 
maining 25  per  centum  of  such  cost  is  paid 
to  such  individual  or  family  from  funds 
made  available  by  a  State.  [Where  a  State 
is  unable  immediately  to  pay  its  share,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  advance  to  such 
State  such  25  per  centum  share,  and  any 
such  advance  is  to  t>e  repaid  to  the  United 
States  when  such  State  is  able  to  do  so.]  No 
individual  and  no  family  shall  receive  any 
grant  or  grants  under  this  section  aggregat- 
ing more  than  $5,000  with  respect  to  any 
one  major  disaster. 

(c)  The  President  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section  and  such  reg- 
ulations shall  Include  national  criteria, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  grants  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  A  State  may  expend  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  it  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  expenses  of  administering  grants  to 
individuals  and  families  under  this  section. 
Whenever  a  State  demonstrates  efficiency  by 
promptly  completing  all  grants  to  eligible 
individuals  and  families  wtthin  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  President  the  State  may  be 
reimbursed  for  SO  per  centum  of  those  ad- 
ministrative expenses  which  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  grant  made  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
April  20.  1973. 

POOD  COUPONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  [409]  411.  (a)  Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that,  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster,  low-income  households  are  unable 
to  purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food,  he  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
other  appropriate  agencies  coupon  allot- 
ments to  such  households  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
(P.L.  91-671:  84  Stat.  2048)  and  to  make  sur 
plus  commodities  available  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  to  continue  to  make  such 
coupon  allotments  and  surplus  commodities 
available  to  such  households  for  so  long  as 
he  determines  necessary,  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, including  the  consequences  of  the 
major  disaster  on  the  earning  power  of  the 
households,  to  which  assistance  Is  made 
available  under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  t)e  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  they  relate  to  the  availability 
of  food  stamps  in  an  area  affected  by  a 
major  disaster. 

POOD  COMMODITIES 

Sec  [410]  412.  (a)  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate stocks  of  food  will  be  ready  and  con- 
veniently available  for  emergency  mass 
feeding  or  distribution  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  which  suffers  a  major  disaster 
or  emergency. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  uti- 
lize funds  appropriated  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  US  C  612c). 
to  purchase  food  commodities  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  for  use  in  any 
area  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a 
major  disaster  or  emergency  in  such  area. 

RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  [411]  413.  Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provision  of  law.  no  person  olheruisr 
eligible  for  any  kind  of  replacrmeni  housing 
payment  under  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (P.L  91-646)  shall  be  denied 
such  eligibility  as  a  result  of  his  tn-ing 
unable,  because  of  a  major  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  to  meet  the  occu- 
pancy requirements  set  by  such  Act. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

Sec.  [412]  414.  Whenever  the  President 
determines  that  low-income  individuals  are 
unable  to  secure  legal  services  adequate  to 
meet  their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a 
major  disaster,  consistent  with  the  goal  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  assure  that  such  programs 
are  conducted  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  appropriate  FV^deral  agencies  and 
State  and  local  bar  associations. 

CRISIS  COUNSELING  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  [413]  <fS.  The  President  is  author 
ized  [(through  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health)]  to  provide  professional 
counseling  services,  including  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  agencies  or  private 
mental  health  organizations  to  provide  such 
services  or  training  of  disaster  workers,  to 
victims  of  major  disasters  in  order  to  relieve 
mental  health  problems  caused  or  aggravat- 
ed by  such  major  disaster  or  its  aftermath. 

COMMUNITY  DISASTER  LOANS 

Sec.  [414]  416.  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  any  local  government 
which  may  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of  tax 
and  other  revenues  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster,  and  has  demonstrated  a  need  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  order  to  perform  its 
governmental  functions.  The  amount  of  any 
such  loan  shall  be  based  on  need,  and  shall 
not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  annual  op- 
erating budget  of  that  Icxral  government  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  major  disaster 
occurs.  Repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of 
such  loan  to  the  extent  that  revenues  of  the 
local  government  during  the  three  full  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  major  disaster  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  operating  budget  of 
the  local  government,  including  additional 
disaster-related  expenses  of  a  municipal  op- 
eration character  shall  be  cancelled. 

(b)  Any  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  reduce  or  otherwise  affect  any 
grants  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(CM  1 )  Subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92- 
512:  86  Slat.  919)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  M5.  ENTITl£MENT  FACTORS  AFFECT 
ED  BY  MAJOR  DISASTERS 

"In  the  administration  of  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  disregard  any  change  in 
data  used  in  determining  the  entitlement  of 
a  State  government  or  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment for  a  peri(xl  of  60  months  if  that 
change— 

"(1)  results  from  a  major  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  President  under  section  [301] 
401  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  and 

"(2)  reduces  the  amount  of  the  entitle- 
ment of  that  State  government  or  unit  of 
local  government.". 
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(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
takes  effect  on  April  1.  1974. 

EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  [415]  417.  The  President  is  author- 
ized during,  or  in  anticipation  of.  [an  emer- 
gency or]  a  major  disaster  to  establish  tem- 
porary communications  systems  and  to 
make  such  communications  available  to 
State  and  local  government  officials  and 
other  persons  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
emergency  public  transportation 

Sec.  [416]  418.  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  provide  temporary  public  transporta- 
tion service  In  an  area  affected  by  a  major 
disaster  to  meet  emergency  needs  and  to 
provide  transportation  to  governmental  of- 
fices, supply  centers,  stores,  post  offices, 
schools,  major  employment  centers,  and 
such  other  places  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  the  community  to  resume  its 
normal  pattern  of  life  as  soon  as  possible. 

PIRE  suppression  GRANTS 

Sec.  [417]  419.  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  provide  assistance,  including  grants, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  personnel,  to  any 
State  for  the  suppression  of  any  fire  on  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  forest  or  grassland 
which  threatens  such  destruction  as  would 
constitute  a  major  disaster. 

timber  sale  contracts 
Sec.  [418]  420  (a)  Where  an  existing 
timl>er  sale  contract  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  a  timber  purchaser  does  not  pro- 
vide relief  from  major  physical  change  not 
due  to  negligence  of  the  purchaser  prior  to 
approval  of  construction  of  any  section  of 
specified  road  or  of  any  other  specified  de- 
velopment facility  and.  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  a  major  physical  change  re- 
sults in  additional  construction  work  in  con- 
nection with  such  road  or  facility  by  such 
purchaser  with  an  estimated  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  appropriate  Secretary.  (1)  of 
more  than  $1,000  for  sales  under  one  million 
board  feet.  (2)  of  more  than  $1  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  sales  of  one  to  three  million 
board  feet,  or  (3)  of  more  than  $3,000  for 
sales  over  three  million  board  feet,  such  in- 
creased construction  cost  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  States. 

(b)  If  the  appropriate  SecreUry  deter- 
mines that  damages  are  so  great  that  resto- 
ration, reconstruction,  or  construction  is  not 
practical  under  the  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he  may  allow  cancellation  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  his  Department  not 
withstanding  contrary  provisions  therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  minimum 
period  of  advance  public  notice  required  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 
(16  U.S.C.  476).  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  timber  from  national  forests,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  (1)  the  sale 
of  such  timber  will  assist  in  the  construction 
of  any  area  of  a  State  damaged  by  a  major 
disaster.  (2)  the  sale  of  such  timber  will 
assist  in  sustaining  the  economy  of  such 
area,  or  (3)  the  sale  of  such  timber  is  neces- 
sary to  salvage  the  value  of  timber  damaged 
in  such  major  disaster  or  to  protect  unda- 
maged timber. 

[(d)  The  President,  when  he  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  pri- 
vately owned  lands  timber  damaged  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  and  such  State  or 
local  government  is  authorized  upon  appli- 
cation, to  make  payments  out  of  such  grants 


to  any  person  for  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses actually  incurred  by  such  person  in 
the  removal  of  damaged  timber,  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  that  such  expenses 
exceed  the  salvage  value  of  such  liml)er.] 

[IN-LIEU  CONTRIBUTION 

[Sec  419.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Feder- 
al estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  (1)  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing, 
under  section  402.  all  damaged  or  destroyed 
public  facilities  owned  by  a  State  or  local 
government  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  (2) 
emergency  assistance  under  section  306  and 
debris  removed  under  section  403.  is  less 
than  $25,000,  then  on  application  of  a  State 
or  local  government,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  contribution  to  such 
State  or  local  government  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  in  lieu  of  any  contribu- 
tion to  such  State  or  local  government 
under  section  306,  402.  or  403.  Such  contri- 
bution shall  be  based  on  100  per  centum  of 
such  total  estimated  cost,  which  may  be  ex- 
pended either  to  repair,  restore,  reconstruct, 
or  replace  all  such  damaged  or  destroyed 
public  facilities,  to  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  certain  selected  damaged 
or  destroyed  public  facilities,  to  construct 
new  public  facilities  which  the  State  or  local 
government  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  its  needs  for  governmental  services 
and  functions  in  the  disaster-affected  area, 
or  to  undertake  disaster  work  as  authorized 
in  section  306  or  403.  The  cost  of  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  public  facilities  shall  be 
estimated  on  the  basts  of  the  design  of  each 
such  facility  as  it  existed  immediately  prior 
to  such  disaster  and  in  conformity  with  cur- 
rent applicable  codes,  specifications  and 
standar(ls.] 
[TITLE  V— ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  FOR 

DISASTER  AREAS 

[amendment  to  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

[Sec  501.  The  Public  Works  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

[ "TITLE  VIII-ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
FOR  DISASTER  AREAS 

["PURPOSE  OP  TITLE 

["Sec.  801.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  assistance  for  the  economic 
recovery,  after  the  period  of  emergency  aid 
and  replacement  of  essential  facilities  and 
services,  of  any  major  disaster  area  which 
has  suffered  a  dislocation  of  its  economy  of 
sufficient  severity  to  require  (1)  assistance 
in  planning  for  development  to  replace  that 
lost  in  the  major  disaster:  (2)  continued  co- 
ordination of  assistance  available  under 
Federal-aid  programs:  and  (3)  continued  as- 
sistance toward  the  restoration  of  the  em- 
ployment base. 

["(b)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  'major 
disaster'  means  a  major  disaster  declared  by 
the  President  in  accordance  with  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974. 

"DISASTER  RECOVERY  PLANNING 

["Sec  802.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  area 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  the  Governor 
may  request  the  President  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  The  Governor,  within 
thirty  days  after  authorization  of  such  as- 
sistance by  the  President,  shall  designate  a 
Recovery  Planning  Council  for  such  area  or 
for  each  part  thereof. 

["(2)  Such  Recovery  Planning  Council 
shall  be  comfwsed  of  not  less  than  five 
members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  local 
elected    officials    of    political    subdivisions 


within  the  affected  areas,  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  State,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government  appointed  by 
the  President  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  During  the  major  dis- 
aster, the  Federal  coordinating  officer  shall 
also  ser\e  on  the  Recovery  Planning  Coun- 
cil. 

[■'(3)  The  Federal  representative  on  such 
Recovery  Planning  Council  may  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  federal  Regional  Council 
for  the  affected  area,  or  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Regional  Council  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  such  Regional  Council.  The 
Federal  representative  on  such  Recovery 
Planning  Council  may  be  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Regional  Commission  es- 
Ublished  pursuant  to  title  V  of  this  Act.  or 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965.  or  his  designee,  where  all  of  the 
area  affected  by  a  major  disaster  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  Commission. 

["(4)  The  Governor  may  designate  an  ex- 
isting multijurisdictional  organization  as 
the  Recovery  Planning  Council  where  such 
organization  complies  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  sut>section  with  the  addition  of  State 
and  Federal  representatives  except  that  if 
all  or  part  of  an  area  affected  by  a  major 
disaster  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ex- 
isting multijurisdictional  organization  estab- 
lished under  title  IV  of  thU  Act  or  title  III 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  such  organization,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  State  and  Federal  representatives 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  the  Recovery  Planning  Council.  In 
any  case  in  which  such  title  III  or  IV  organi- 
zation is  designated  as  the  Recovery  Plan- 
ning Council  under  this  paragraph,  some 
local  elected  officials  of  political  subdivi- 
sions within  the  affected  areas  must  \>e  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  such  Recovery  Planning 
Council.  Where  possible,  the  organization 
designated  as  the  Recovery  Planning  Coun- 
cil shall  be  or  shall  be  sut>sequently  desig- 
nated as  the  appropriate  agency  required  by 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  3334)  and  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  <P,L.  90-577:  82 
sut.  1098). 

[••(5)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council 
shall  include  private  citizens  as  memt>ers  to 
the  extent  feasible,  and  shall  provide  for 
and  encourage  public  participation  in  Its  de- 
lit>erations  and  decisions. 

[  "(b)  The  Recovery  Planning  Council  (1) 
shall  review  existing  plans  for  the  affected 
area:  and  (2)  may  recommend  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  responsible  local  governments  such 
revisions  as  it  determines  necessary  for  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  area,  including  the 
development  of  new  plans  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  recovery  investment  plan  for  the  5- 
year  period  following  the  declaration  of  the 
major  disaster.  The  Recovery  Planning 
Council  shall  accept  as  one  element  of  the 
recovery  investment  plans  determinations 
made  under  section  402(f)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974. 

[■'(cMl)  A  recovery  investment  plan  pre- 
pared by  a  Recovery  Planning  Council  may 
recommend  the  revision,  deletion,  repro- 
graming,  or  additional  approval  of  Federal- 
aid  projects  and  programs  within  the  area— 

["(A)  for  which  application  has  been 
made  but  approval  not  yet  granted: 

["(B)  for  which  funds  have  been  obligated 
or  approval  granted  but  construction  not 
yet  begun: 
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t"(C)  for  which  funds  have  been  or  are 
scheduled  to  be  apportioned  within  the  five 
years  after  the  declaration  of  the  disaster: 

["(D)  which  may  otherwise  be  available 
to  the  area  under  any  State  schedule  or  re- 
vised State  schedule  of  priorities:  or 

t  (E)  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipat- 
ed as  becoming  available  under  existing  pro- 
grams. 

[■■(2)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Recovery  Planning  Council  and  the  request 
of  the  Governor,  any  funds  for  projects  or 
programs  identified  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may.  to  any  extent 
consistent  with  appropriation  Acts,  be 
placed  In  reserve  by  the  responsible  Federal 
agency  for  use  in  accordance  with  such  rec- 
ommendations. Upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  and  with  the  concurrence  of  af- 
fected local  governments,  such  funds  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Recovery  Planning 
Council  to  be  expended  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recovery  investment  plan,  except 
that  no  such  transfer  may  be  made  unless 
such  expenditure  is  for  a  project  or  program 
for  which  such  funds  originally  were  made 
available  by  an  appropriation  Act. 

["PUBLIC  WORKS  Aim  DCVKLOPMEirr  FACILITIES 
GRAirrS  AND  LOANS 

["Sic.  803.  (a)  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  any  Recovery  Plan- 
ning Council  for  the  Implementation  of  a  re- 
covery Investment  plan  by  public  bodies. 
Such  funds  may  be  used— 

["(1)  to  make  loans  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land  and  improvements  for 
public  worlcs.  public  service,  or  development 
facility  usage,  including  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  parks  or  open  spaces,  and 
the  acquisition,  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  expansion,  or  improvement  of 
such  facilities,  including  related  machinery 
and  equipment,  and 

[ "(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  for  projects  for 
which  funds  are  reserved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section <c)<2)  of  section  802  of  this  Act,  or 
other  Federal-aid  projects  in  the  affected 
area. 

[ "(b)  Grants  and  loans  under  this  section 
may  be  made  to  any  State,  local  govern- 
ment, or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organi- 
zation representing  any  area  or  part  thereof 
affected  by  a  major  disaster. 

["(c)  No  supplementary  grant  shall  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  to  greater  than  90  per  centum, 
except  In  the  case  of  a  grant  for  the  benefit 
of  Indians  or  Alaska  Natives,  or  in  the  case 
of  any  State  or  local  government  which  the 
President  determines  has  exhausted  Its  ef- 
fective taxing  and  borrowing  capacity. 

["(d)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eight  of  1  per  centum,  less  1  per  centum  per 
annum. 

["(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  establish- 
ments relocating  from  one  area  to  another 
or  to  assist  subcontractors  whose  purpose  is 
to  divest,  or  whose  economic  success  is  de- 
pendent upon  divesting,  other  contractors 
or  subcontractors  of  contracts  therefore 
customarily  performed  by  them.  Such  limi- 
tations shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  as- 
sistance for  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
business  entity  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of 


such  entity  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  of 
the  area  of  original  location  or  in  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  conducts  business 
operations,  unless  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  t>elieve  that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary is  being  established  with  the  inten- 
tion of  closing  down  the  operations  of  the 
existing  business  entity  in  the  area  of  its 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
it  conducts  such  operations. 

[  'LOAN  GUARANTEES 

["Sec.  804.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  to  Recovery  Planning  Coun- 
cils to  guarantee  loans  made  to  private  t>or- 
rowers  by  private  lending  institutions  (1)  to 
aid  in  financing  any  project  within  anjirea 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  for  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  and  facilities 
(including  machinery  and  equipment)  for 
industrial  or  commercial  usage  including 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  build- 
ings, and  the  alteration,  conversion,  or  en- 
largement of  existing  buildings:  and  (2)  for 
working  capital  in  connection  with  projects 
in  areas  assisted  under  paragraph  (1).  upon 
application  of  such  institution  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  prescribe.  No  such  guarantee  shall  at 
any  time  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
of  such  loan. 

["TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

["Sec.  805.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  provide  technical  assistance  which 
would  be  useful  in  facilitating  economic  re- 
covery in  areas  affected  by  major  disasters. 
Such  assistance  shall  include  project  plan- 
ning and  feasibility  studies,  management, 
and  operational  assistance,  and  studies  eval- 
uating the  needs  of.  and  developing  poten- 
tialities for.  economic  recovery  of  such 
areas.  Such  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  President  directly,  through  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  authorized  for  this  title  to 
other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  through  the  employment  of 
private  individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or 
local  organizations. 

["(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
Recovery  Planning  Councils  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  802  of  this  Act.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  such  costs  or  expenses,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  give  due  consideration  to  all  con- 
tributions both  in  cash  and  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
space,  equipment,  and  services.  Where  prac- 
ticable, grants-in-aid  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  t>e  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  available  planning  grants,  to  assure 
adequate  and  effective  planning  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  funds. 

["AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

["Sec.  806.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  title.".! 

TITLE  V-FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 

ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  SOI.  All  requests  /or  a  determination 

by  the  President  that  an  emergency  exuts 

shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  affect- 


ed State.  Such  request  shall  t>e  based  upon 
the  Governors  finding  that  the  situation  is 
of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that  effec- 
tive response  is  t>eyond  the  capabilities  of 
the  State  and  the  affected  local  governments 
and  that  Federal  assistance  is  necessary. 
The  Governor's  request  icill  furnish  infor- 
mation describing  State  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will 
define  the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. As  a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a 
prerequisite  to  emergency  assistance  under 
the  Act.  the  Governor  shall  take  appropriate 
action  under  State  law  and  direct  execution 
of  the  State's  emergency  plan.  He  shall  fur- 
nish information  on  the  extent  and  nature 
of  State  resources  which  have  t>een  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  emer- 
gency, and  shall  certify  that  for  the  current 
emergency.  State  and  local  government  obli- 
gations and  expenditures  (of  which  State 
commitments  must  be  a  significant  propor- 
tion/ will  constitute  the  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  such 
State  and  local  governments  for  alleviating 
the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  re- 
sulting from  such  emergency.  Based  upon 
such  Governor's  request  the  President  may 
declare  that  an  emergency  exists. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTASCE 

Sec.  SOZ.  In  any  emergency,  the  President 
may— 

(af  direct  any  Federal  agency  without  re- 
imbursement to  utilize  its  authorities  and 
the  resources  granted  to  it  under  other  Acts, 
including  but  not  limited  to  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial technical  and  advisory  services  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  emergency  assistance 
efforts  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  property, 
public  health  and  safety  or  to  lessen  or  avert 
the  threat  of  a  catastrophe: 

lb)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations providing  emergency  assistance, 
and  coordinate  emergency  assistance  with 
State  and  local  officials:  and 

(cl  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  performance  of  essential  community 
services,  warning  of  risks  of  hazards,  public 
information  and  assistance  in  health  and 
safety  measures,  management  and  control, 
and  reduction  of  immediate  threats  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  SOS.  la)  In  an  emergency,  when  the 
Federal  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion S02  of  this  Title  is  inadequate,  the 
President  may  provide  assistance  to  save 
lit>es  and  protect  properly,  public  health  and 
safety,  or  to  lessen  or  avert  the  threat  of  a 
catastrophe.  Where  debris  removal  assist- 
ance u  appropriate  under  this  section,  it 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  406  of  this 
Act 

(b>  The  President,  in  an  emergency,  shall 
not  obligate  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  other  than  for  purposes  of  coordi- 
nation and  direction  or  the  provision  of 
technical  and  advisory  assistance,  where 
Federal  assistance  is  available  and  adequate 
under  other  Federal  authorities. 

Id  In  any  emergency  and  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  id)  of  this  section,  the 
costs  of  providing  emergency  assistance 
shall  not  exceed  tS. 000.000  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act. 

idf  The  limitation  of  subsection  ici  of  this 
section  may  be  exceeded  when  the  President 
determines  that  continued  emergency  assist- 
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ance  is  immediately  required:  that  there  is  a 
continuing  and  immediate  risk  to  lives, 
property,  public  health  or  safety:  and  that 
necessary  assistance  will  not  otherwise  6c 
provided  on  a  timely  basis.  In  the  event  that 
the  limitations  of  subsection  icl  are  exceed- 
ed, the  President  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  emergency  as- 
sistance requirements  and  propose  addition- 
al legislation  if  necessary. 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTHORITY  TO  PRESCRIBE  RULES  AND  ACCEPT 
GIFTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  he  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  any 
section  of  this  Act  either  directly  or 
through  such  Federal  agency  or  agencies  as 
he  may  designate. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  President  or  his  delegate  may 
accept  and  use  bequests,  gifts,  or  donations 
of  service,  money,  or  property,  real,  person- 
al, or  mixed,  tangible,  or  intangible.  All 
sums  received  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  fund  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  and  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure upon  the  certification  of  the 
President  or  his  delegate.  At  the  request  of 
the  President  or  his  delegate,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and  reinvest 
excess  monies  in  the  fund.  Such  invest- 
ments shall  be  in  public  debt  securities  with 
maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  fund 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  current  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 
The  interest  on  such  investments  shall  be 
credited  to,  and  form  a  part  of.  the  fund. 

TECHNICAL  amendments 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  701(a)(3)(B>(ii)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461 
(a)(3)(B)(li)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(11)  have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  as  declared  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974:". 

(b)  Section  8(b)(2)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1706c(b>(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  proviso  "section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2) 
and  301  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(c)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1709  (h))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(d)  Section  221(f)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  17151(f))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  last  paragraph  "the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(e)  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended:  20  U.S.C.  241- 
1(a)(1)(A)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
suant to  section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "pursuant  to  sections  102(2)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(f)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950  (79  Stat.  1158:  20  U.S.C.  646(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(g)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  7589(a))  is 


amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  act  of  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(h)  Section  165(h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  relating  to  disaster  losses 
(26  U.S.C.  165(h))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"19'74". 

(i)  Section  5064(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5064(a)).  relat- 
ing to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(J)  Section  5708(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5708(a)),  relat- 
ing to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954 
(68  Stat.  330,  as  amended  by  82  SUt.  1213: 
48  U.S.C.  1681  nt.),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  of  the  last  sentence  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  102(2)  and  301 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

(1)  Section  1820(f)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974". 

(m)  Whenever  reference  is  made  in  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act),  regu- 
lation, rule,  record,  or  document  of  the 
United  States  to  provisions  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1744),  repealed 
by  this  Act  such  reference  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  appropriate  provi- 
sion of  this  Act. 

REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  603.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended  (84  Stat.  1744),  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed, except  sections  231.  233.  234.  235. 
236.  237.  301.  302.  303.  and  304.  Notwith- 
standing such  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  shall  continue  In 
effect  with  respect  to  any  major  disaster  de- 
clared prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PRIOR  ALLOCATION  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  604.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
and  available  under  Public  Laws  91-606.  as 
amended,  and  92-385  shall  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance under  those  Acts  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  OAR 

Sec.  605.  Except  for  section  [4081  ^10. 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  April  1,  1974. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  606.  [Except  as  provided  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  501,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  through  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977.1  Except  as  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry 
out  thU  Act  S32S.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  198S.  and  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  $6,108,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
fiscal  years  1984  and  198S. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  restore  the  authority  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  recipro- 


cal   nondiscriminatory    treatment;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIRNESS  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  the  issue  of  unfair- 
ness in  international  trade.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  trade  liberalization.  I  do 
not  enjoy  taking  this  step  which  could 
be  misinterpreted  by  some  as  a  blow  to 
free  trade.  But  it  is  precisely  because 
the  producers  and  exporters  of  the 
United  States  must  still  confront  an 
excessive  degree  of  protectionism  or 
unfair  trade  restraints  in  foreign  mar- 
kets that  remedial  action  should  be 
taken  this  year. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  H.R.  5727.  where  it 
has  been  entitled  the  "Primary  Trade 
Readjustment  Act  of  1982."  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  its  principal  spon- 
sors in  the  House  and  appreciate 
having  their  cooperation  and  encour- 
agement in  introducing  it  here  in  the 
Senate. 

The  only  change  I  would  make  in 
this  fine  piece  of  legislation  is  to 
amend  the  title  to  read  the  "Interna- 
tional Trade  Fairness  Act  of  1982." 
This  title  seems  to  capture  the  full 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Very  simply,  this  legislation  would 
require  the  President  to  recommend 
the  following  remedial  actions  to  Con- 
gress whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  another  major  industrial 
country  has  failed  to  provide  competi- 
tive opportunities  for  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  equivalent  to  the 
competitive  opportunities  provided  by 
the  United  States  for  the  commerce  of 
that  country: 

First,  legislation  to  deny  or  termi- 
nate tariff  or  non tariff  concessions  to 
that  country; 

Second,  denial  of  the  applicability  of 
U.S.  trade  agreements  implementation 
legislation  to  that  country. 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  permit 
the  President  to  proclaim  increased 
import  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions in  order  to  restore  equivalence  of 
competitive  opportunities  for  U.S. 
commerce. 

Coming  from  an  agricultural  State 
like  South  Dakota.  I  am  keenly  aware 
that  the  economic  health  and  prosper- 
ity of  rural  America  depends  increas- 
ingly on  an  expanding  farm  export 
market.  However,  the  evidence  clearly 
indicates  that  the  European  Ek:onomic 
Community  and  Japan  are  continuing 
to  engage  in  unfair  trade  practices 
which  pose  major  barriers  to  U.S.  farm 
exports.  The  U.S.  industrial  economy 
also  needs  protection  from  unfair 
international  trade  practices  of  other 
nations.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  existing  trade  policies  if  the  result 
is  the  destruction  of  our  foreign  mar- 
keting opportunities  coupled  with  a 
flood  of  foreign  imports.  Therefore.  I 
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commend  the  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly our  trade  representative.  Bill 
Brock,  and  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  for  their  vigorous  efforts  in 
recent  months  to  achieve  a  fair  deal 
for  U.S.  overseas  commerce.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Gaydos  in  the  House,  should 
be  seen  as  a  signal  to  our  trading  part- 
ners that  we  in  Congress  stand  fully 
behind  the  negotiating  principles  of 
Ambassador  Brock  and  Secretary 
Block. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2251 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  126  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
US.C.  2136)  la  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (b>  and  <c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  a 
major  Industrial  country  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide competitive  opportunities  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  such  country 
equivalent  to  the  competitive  opportunities 
provided  by  the  United  States  under  its 
trade  agreements  for  the  commerce  of  that 
country  in  the  United  States,  or  has  consist- 
ently violated  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  President— 

"(1)  shall,  either  generally  with  respect  to 
such  country  or  by  article  produced  by  such 
country,  in  order  to  restore  equivalence  of 
competitive  opportunities  and  enforcement 
of  the  United  States  trade  laws,  recommend 
to  the  Congress— 

"(A)  legislation  providing  for  the  termina- 
tion or  denial  of  concessions  of  trade  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  the  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  rates  of 
duty  or  other  import  restrictions  by  the 
United  SUtes:  and 

"(B)  that  any  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  trade  agreements  under  the 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
apply  to  such  country:  and 

"(2)  may  proclaim  such  increased  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  as  are  appropri- 
ate.". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  sut>section  (c). 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)   (for  himself.   Mr.   Ste- 
vens,   Mr.    Gorton,    and    Mr. 
Cannon): 
S.  2252.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations   for    the    Coast    Guard    for 
fiscal    years    1983    and    1984    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 
coast  guard  aitthorization  act  for  i»83  and 

1984 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  intrixluce  today  the 
Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  for 
1983  and  1984.  Joining  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  are  Senators  Ste- 
vens, Gorton,  and  Cannon. 


We  recognize  the  vital  role  played  by 
the  Coast  Guard  in  protecting  U.S.  na- 
tional interests— especially  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  com- 
merce of  our  coastal  States.  We  are 
equally  aware  of  the  role  played  by 
Congress  in  insuring  that  these  needs 
are  met.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we 
place  this  bill  before  you  today.  This 
Friday  morning.  March  26.  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  hold  authoriza- 
tion hearings  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion and  Coast  Guard  programs  for 
the  next  2  years. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  critical  stat- 
utory military  obligation  to  provide 
coastal  defense— yet  it  possesses  what 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  fleet  of  any  naval 
service  in  the  world.  The  years  have 
seen  a  drastic  increase  in  the  responsi- 
bilities and  breadth  of  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Its  duties  have  ex- 
panded to  include  fisheries  enforce- 
ment, protection  from  drug  smugglers, 
icebreaking.  commercial  vessel  safety, 
pollution  certification  and  control,  en- 
vironmental protection,  illegal  immi- 
gration patrols,  and  rescue  duties  to 
match  our  growing  recreational  and 
fishing  fleets.  What  the  Coast  Guard 
has  not  seen  is  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  its  funding  sufficient  to  meet 
these  new  demands.  A  precarious  bal- 
ance now  exists  between  these  ever-ex- 
panding programs  and  the  resources 
available  to  meet  them.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  address  these  issues  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Hopefully,  with  a 
higher  level  of  funding  we  can  guaran- 
tee sufficient  manpower  and  the 
steady  modernization  of  ships,  planes, 
and  additional  equipment  and  rest 
easy  in  the  knowledge  that  a  modem, 
cost-effective  naval  force  is  protecting 
and  regulating  our  maritime  communi- 
ty. 

While  we  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion proposal  which  calls  for  the  im- 
plementation of  many  cost  savings 
measures,  this  bill  differs  in  that  it 
provides  even  greater  levels  of  funding 
required  to  assure  that  the  Coast 
Guard  retains  its  status  as  a  quality 
branch  of  Government  service.  In  the 
authorization  bill,  we  propose  a  spend- 
ing level  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Coast  Guard  in  fiscal 
year  1983  of  $1.7  billion  and  $2  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  These  levels  of 
funding  should  keep  the  Coast  Guard 
close  to  current  levels  of  services,  as- 
suming that  no  new  responsibilities 
are  delegated  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
Capital  expenditure  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  a  most  vital  area  of  funding,  is 
authorized  in  the  bill  at  S550  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $650  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Our  goal  here  is  to 
replace  the  old  and  outmoded  equip- 
ment with  better  and  more  efficient 
new  equipment.  These  prudent  invest- 
ments should  produce  a  future  reduc- 
tion in  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  by  decreasing  the  amount  spent 
on  fuel,  manpower,  and  repair,  while 


increasing  the  actual  mission  efficien- 
cy. 

As  is  prudent  with  any  branch  of 
government,  we  strongly  favor  contin- 
ued expenditure  in  research  and  devel- 
opment areas  as  a  means  of  attaining 
and  maintaining  the  highest  possible 
level  of  proficiency  and  technology  for 
the  Coast  Guard  in  its  multimission 
role. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  put  many  of  its  resources 
to  an  even  more  efficient  use.  We  feel 
that  the  numerous  flight  training  mis- 
sions should  be  actual  patrol  flights. 
We  are  directing  the  Coast  Guard  to 
consider  the  delegation  of  its  aids-to- 
navigation  responsibilities  to  civilian 
personnel  or  private  contracts.  The 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  to 
which  certain  inspection  authority  has 
already  been  delegated,  will  hence- 
forth be  required  to  keep  records  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  free 
au:cess  to  the  public.  In  keeping  with 
the  desire  to  rid  the  service  of  excess 
burdens,  the  annual  expense  and 
effort  of  compiling  and  submitting  cer- 
tain reports  to  Congress  will  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Coast  Guard  authorization  bill 
of  1983  and  1984  which  I  have  placed 
before  you  today  does,  I  feel,  address 
many  of  the  issues  vital  to  a  healthy 
Coast  Guard.  More  importantly  it  does 
something  about  them.  We  feel  that 
with  firm  action  and  foresight  on  the 
part  of  this  body,  and  our  colleagues 
in  the  House,  the  Coast  Guard  and  all 
of  the  coastal  communities  of  America 
can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
confidence  and  pride. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2252 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coast  Guard  Au- 
thorization Act  for  1983  and  1964' . 
SEC.  2.  AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATIONS 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Coast  Ouard.  including  expenses  related 
to  the  Capehart  housing  debt  reduction, 
$1,700,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
t2.000.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  For  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
building, and  Improvement  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, shore  facilities,  vessels,  and  aircraft,  in- 
cluding equipment  related  thereto 
S550.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
1650.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(c)  For  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  $29,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  S32.00O.0O0  In  fiscal  year  1984  of  which 
sufficient  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
continue  In  operation  a  Coast  Guard  re- 
search and  development  center  through  the 
end  of  the  1984  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  retired  pay  including  the  payment 
of  obligations  therefor  otherwise  chargeable 
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to  lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
and  payments  under  the  Retired  Service- 
man's Family  Protection  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plans,  and  for  payment  for  medical  care 
of  retired  personnel  and  their  dependents 
under  the  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act. 
$336,000,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $396,000,000  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

SEC.  3.  personnel, 

(a)  Military.— The  Coast  Guard  is  au- 
thorized an  end-of-year  strength  for  active 
duty  personnel  of  41.500  in  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984.  This  end-of-year  strength  shall 
not  Include  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
called  to  active  duty  under  the  authority  of 
14  U.S.C.  712. 

(b)  Civilian.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  fiscal  1983  and  1984 
end-of-year  civilian  personnel  strength  of 
the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  at  least  5.484. 

SEC.  4.  MIUTARY  STUDENT  TRAINING 

For  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  the  Coast 
Guard  is  authorized  average  military  stu- 
dent training  loads  as  follows: 

(a)  For  recruit  and  special  training.  3.660 
student  years. 

(b)  For  flight  training.  118  student  years, 
a  proviso  being  that  more  in-flight  training 
hours  be  used  on  actual  patrols,  thus  in- 
creasing the  total  Coast  Guard  patrol  capac- 
ity. 

(c)  For  professional  training  in  military 
and  civilian  institutions.  655  student  years. 

(d)  For  officer  acquisition.  1.038  student 
years. 

SEC.   5.    delegation   OF  AIDS  TO   NAVIGA 

tion  responsibilities. 

(a)  14  U.S.C.  81  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Coast 
Guard  may  establish,  maintain,  and  operate 
aids  to  maritime  navigation  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section  by  contract  with 
any  person,  public  body,  or  instrumentali- 
ty.". 

(b)  14  U.S.C.  84  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person,  public  body,  or  instrumentality 
acting  pursuant  to  a  contract  under  section 
81  of  this  title  or  pursuant  to  authority  ob- 
tained under  section  83  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress evaluating— 

( 1 )  the  exercise  by  contract  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Coast  Guard  under  14  U.S.C.  81  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  operate  aids  to 
navigation,  including  a  discussion  of  any 
problems  involved  in  exercising  such  au- 
thority by  contract,  the  reasons  for  exercis- 
ing or  failing  to  exercise  such  authority  by 
contract  in  particular  areas,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  expanding  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority by  contract:  and 

(2)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
increAsing  the  ratio  of  civilian  to  military 
employees  assigned  to  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation on  the  Inland  waterways  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

sec.  6.  AVAILABIUTY  OF  INSPECTION  REC- 
ORDS. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  constitute  a 
Bureau  of  Navigation  in  the  Treasury  I>e- 
partment".  enacted  July  5.  1884  (23  Stat. 
118).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
section  8  (as  added  by  section  9  of  Public 
Law  97-136)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  an  inspection  or 
examination  is  delegated  under  subsection 
(a)  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  or 


similar  American  classification  society,  or 
agent  thereof,  such  Bureau,  society,  or 
agent,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  maintain 
within  the  United  States  complete  files  of 
all  information  derived  from  or  necessarily 
connected  with  such  inspection  or  examina- 
tion and  shall  permit  access  to  such  files  at 
all  reasonable  times  to  the  Coast  Guard  or 
any  agent  designated  in  writing  by  the 
Coast  Guard.". 

SEC.     7.     MILITARY     PERSONNEL     MANAGE 
MENT. 

Title  14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Chapter  3  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  after  section  51: 

"\  52.  Vice  admirals,  continuity  of  grade. 

"The  continuity  of  an  officers  precedence 
on  the  active  duty  promotion  list,  date  of 
rank,  grade,  pay.  and  allowances  as  a  vice 
admiral  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  the  ter- 
mination of  an  appointment  for  the  purpose 
of  reappointment  to  another  position  as  a 
vice  admiral." 

(b)  Section  368  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  93  is  amended  by: 

(1)  Deleting  the  final  word  "and"  from 
subsection  (p). 

(2)  Deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (q)  and  substituting  ";  and". 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(r)  provide  medical  and  dental  care  for 

personnel  entitled  thereto  by  law  or  regula- 
tion, including  care  in  private  facilities." 

SEC.  8.  ELIMINATION  OP  REPORTS. 

(a)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  14  U.S.C.  475 
are  repealed. 

(b)  46  U.S.C.  391(a)(19)  is  repealed.* 

FISCAL  YEAR  1983  COAST  GUARD  AtmiORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  in  sponsoring  his  bill  that  au- 
thorizes the  Coast  Guard  budget  for 
1983  and  1984.  We  have  had  a  difficult 
time  in  the  Coast  Guard  over  the  last 
12  months  as  the  impact  of  our  budget 
cutting  has  hit  the  Coast  Guard  in  a 
very  severe  manner. 

When  the  administration  budget  for 
this  year  was  released,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  was  shocked  to  see  how  few  dol- 
lars were  designated  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  As  many  Members  here  are 
aware,  we  have  placed  unprecedented 
demands  on  Coast  Guard  service  and 
expertise  during  the  last  10  years. 
Funding  for  equipment  and  manpower 
has  been  minimal  to  meet  the  several- 
fold  increase  in  demand  for  Coast 
Guard  services. 

For  those  reasons  I  was  unhappy  to 
see  the  size  of  cuts  that  were  suggest- 
ed by  the  administration  this  year, 
and  I  Join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon  to  support  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  administration  rec- 
ommendation. 

Money  for  the  Coast  Guard  is 
hardly  a  discretionary  measure.  In  a 
fundamental  sense.  Coast  Guard  fund- 
ing means  the  difference  between  life 
or  death  for  those  who  engage  in  wa- 
terborne  activities.  In  addition,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  substantially  responsi- 
ble for  defense  of  our  coast  and  has  a 
critical  role  in  protecting  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  property.  Cost-bene- 


fit analyses  show  that  funds  spent  on 
the  Coast  Guard  is  money  saved  sever- 
alfold. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  when  the 
Senate  reviews  our  budget  commit- 
ments for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  this 
year,  we  will  take  serious  note  of  the 
conditions  of  the  equipment  that  pro- 
vides these  vital  services  to  us.  The 
Coast  Guard,  like  the  Navy,  is  in  a  se- 
rious condition  of  disrepair.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  fleet  is  well  over  30  years 
old,  and  response  capability,  both  in 
wartime  preparedness  and  in  everyday 
duties,  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult. Those  of  us  who  are  involved  in 
defense  matters  in  the  Senate  can  well 
appreciate  the  dire  needs  now  facing 
the  Coast  Guard  as  it  tries  to  modern- 
ize what  is  essentially  a  World  War  II 
fleet.  We  face  a  similar  problem  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Tov^ter  and  I  have  en- 
deavored along  with  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  see  that  we  meet  that 
need  in  the  Navy. 

However,  we  must  note  that  the 
need  is  just  as  great  if  not  more  so  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  defense 
readiness  provided  by  the  Coast  Guard 
is  something  of  serious  importance, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
respond  quickly,  and  with  less  interna- 
tional attention,  should  not  be  lost. 
The  Coast  Guard  can  provide  a  strong 
presence  in  the  Caribbean  in  inter- 
cepting drug  trade  and  also  monitor- 
ing the  activities  that  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
Second,  in  the  Pacific  and  North  Pa- 
cific where  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  traffic  among  Asian  and 
Soviet  vessels,  the  Coast  Guard  in  its 
normal  enforcement  and  monitoring 
activities  can  provide  the  direct  mili- 
tary presence  that  is  needed  without 
triggering  the  international  reaction 
that  U.S.  Navy  vessels  would  provoke. 

I  think  the  ability  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  provide  multimission  sup- 
port in  the  search  and  rescue,  law  en- 
forcement, and  military  preparedness 
is  a  unique  one.  and  the  policy  options 
that  result  from  having  such  a  diverse 
branch  of  service  available  to  us  is  an 
advantage  that  we  cannot  let  slip  by. 

Thus,  I  commend  the  very  fine  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  in  preparing  a 
budget  authorization  bill  that  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  barebone  budget  for  the 
Coast  Guard  this  year.  Many  of  us  feel 
that  the  Coast  Guard  should  receive 
more  funding  than  we  have  allotted 
for  this  year;  however,  given  the 
present  budget  problems  that  we  face 
throughout  Government,  we  feel  that 
this  is  the  bare  minimum  by  which  the 
Coast  Guard  can  go  on  and  maintain 
its  existing  capabilities.  We  do  though 
caution  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  suc- 
ceeding years  to  increase  this  level 
substantially   if  we  are  to  have  the 
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equipment  that  is  capable  of  providing 
the  level  of  service  that  we  so  desper- 
ately need. 

To  any  who  would  doubt  the  level  of 
need  required  by  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
only  would  refer  them  to  the  very  fine 
report  that  was  prepared  by  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee last  year  entitled  Semi-Para- 
tus.  ■  which  truly  reflects  the  present 
condition  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Packwood's  fiscal  year  1983  reauthor- 
ization bill  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
concerned  for  several  years  about  the 
inadequate  level  of  funding  for  this 
well- regarded  organization.  This  has 
been  a  bipartisan  concern,  shared  by 
many  other  Memt)ers  of  Congress. 
Over  one-third  of  the  Senate  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  House,  for  example,  is 
cosponsoring  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1982  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  would  authorize  $1,700  million 
in  operating  expenses  and  $550  million 
in  capital  improvements.  Based  on  pre- 
liminary information  we  have  devel- 
oped, it  appears  that  more  funding 
will  be  needed  for  fiscal  year  1983.  I 
will  therefore  be  examining  the  justifi- 
cations for  these  funding  levels  to  de- 
termine whether  they  should  be  in- 
creased so  that  essential  services  can 
be  maintained.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  providing  services  or 
information  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  the  Government  of  Libya  or 
its  agents  and  certain  terrorist  groups 
and  foreign  governments  to  be  named 
by  the  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

AjrrrmiaoRisM  and  roRiicN  mihcknaiiy  act 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  our  criminal  code  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  who  provide  certain  military  re- 
lated services  to  the  Government  of 
Libya  or  other  entities  to  be  named  by 
the  President.  Over  recent  years,  a 
need  for  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive criminal  statute  limiting  the  avail- 
ability of  American  services  to  terror- 
ists and  their  supporters  has  increased 
dramatically.  I  believe  my  bill  is  a  rea- 
sonable step  toward  the  advancement 
of  this  very  interest. 

The  use  of  American  personnel  by 
foreign  entities  in  particular  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Libya,  for  other  than  le- 
gitimate peacetime  purposes  is  no 
secret.  The  press  has  revealed,  and  the 
State  Department  confirmed,  the  in- 
volvement of  American  citizens  in 
Libyan  enterprises  of  aggression,  sub- 


version, and  terrorism.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  relevant  excerpts 
from  a  March  22.  1981.  article  appear 
ing  in  the  Washington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with 
another  Washington  Post  article  dated 
Novembers.  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov  3,  19811 
Stat«  Dcpartmewt  Admits  Americans  Help 
Qaddapi's  Air  Force  in  Africa 
Libya  has  succeeded  in  recruiting  Ameri- 
cans to  help  maintain  iU  air  force,  and  U.S. 
citizens   have   flown   on   Libyan   planes   to 
Chad,  the  State  Department  said  yesterday 
Spokesman  Dean  Fischer  said  he  did* not 
Icnow  how  many  Americans  are  Involved  or 
whether  they  are  continuing  their  activities 
We  regard  it  as  reprehensible  and  against 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
region  for  anyone,  including  American  citi 
zens.  to  contribute  to  Col.  (Muammarl  Qad 
dafls  ability  to  carry  out  his  policies  of  ag 
gression.  subversion  and  terrorism. '  Fischer 
said. 

Libya  has  been  successful  in  recruiting 
expatriates,  including  Americans,  to  service 
various  types  of  aircraft,  including  Libyan 
Air  Force  C130s  and  Chinook  helicopters. ' 
he  said. 

■We  are  further  authorized  to  confirm 
that  American  citizens  have  been  crew 
members  on  flights  from  Libya  to  Chad  on 
United  African  Airways.  Our  Information  is 
that  they  have  not  been  pilots." 

At  the  Justice  Department,  spokesman 
John  Russell  said.  On  lu  face,  this  activity 
is  not  Illegal.  The  Neutrality  Act  has  a  lot  of 
loopholes  and  basically  requires  that  the  In- 
dividual take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  for- 
eign government  before  a  violation  occurs." 
The  Neutrality  Act  prohibits  U.S.  citizens 
from  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  another 
country. 

These  people  were  paid  out  of  a  Swiss 
bank  account  rather  than  a  Libyan  one." 
Russell  said,  noting  that  Involvement  of 
Americans  in  Libya  is  under  investigation  by 
the  Justice  Department. 

Justice  Department  sources  who  declined 
to  be  Identified  said  the  Swiss  accounU  were 
controlled  by  former  U.S.  Intelligence 
agents  Edwin  P.  Wilson  or  Francis  Terpll. 

Wilson  and  Terpll  are  fugitives  from  an 
Indictment  charging  them  with  selling  ex 
plosives  Illegally  to  Libya,  setting  up  a  ter 
rorist  training  school  for  Libya  and  arrang- 
ing an  unsuccessful  assassination  attempt 
on  a  Libyan  defector  In  Egypt. 

The  New  York  Times  said  Sunday  that 
Libya  s  military  Intervention  in  Chad,  which 
the  Reagan  administration  has  condemned, 
might  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
support  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners, 
who  maintained  Libyan  aircraft. 

'I  don't  know  what  would  be  the  truth  of 
that  allegation.    Fischer  said. 

But  Fischer  acknowledged  the  Americans 
were  recruited  by  Libya. 

The  Libyan  air  force  reportedly  has  about 
20  Ch47  Chinook  helicopters,  a  cargo  chop- 
per designed  in  the  United  States  and  man- 
ufactured In  Italy. 

Yesterday  s  disclosure  was  the  first  offi- 
cial confirmation  that  Americans  have  been 
involved  with  Libyan  military  activities. 

The  State  Department  said  previously  It 
had  unconfirmed  reports  that  Americans 
were  flying  'resupply  flights  into  Chad"  for 
United  African  Airways,  which  it  said  is  a  ci- 


vilian Libyan  aviation  company  which  does 
charter  work. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  bring 
mtemational  pressure  on  Qaddafi  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  Chad.  Some  estimates 
place  the  number  of  Libyan  troops  In  Chad 
at  8.000.  They  originally  wtre  invited  there 
last  year  by  President  Goukouni  Queddei  to 
help  put  down  a  revolt  by  the  former  de- 
fense minister.  Hissene  Habre. 

Fischer  said  the  United  States  might  be 
willing  to  provide  financial  support  to  a 
peace-keeping  force  from  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  that  could  supplant  Libyan 
forces  in  Chad. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22.  19811 

The  Americans  Who  Are  Training  and 

Supplying  Liryan  Terrorists 

(By  Stephen  Kurkjian  and  Ben  Bradlee.  Jr.) 

As  a  Green  Berei.  he  was  accustomed  to 
clandestine  assignments  in  exotic  places. 
But  this  was  different. 

Before,  whether  In  Southeast  Asia  or  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  d  always  known 
that  he  was  working  for  the  United  States. 
But  now  he  was  in  Libya,  an  avowed  enemy 
of  the  United  States,  working  for  its  terror- 
ist-prone military. 

He  had  t>een  In  Tripoli  less  than  a  week 
when  he  was  first  taken  to  see  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  group  he  had  joined. 
With  another  American  at  the  wheel,  they 
drove  about  20  miles  south  of  their  luxury 
seaside  hotel  until  the  sandy  stretches  of 
North  African  desert  gave  way  to  a  lush 
orange  grove.  The  car  stopped  at  the  end  of 
the  grove  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the 
former  king  of  Libya,  who  had  l>een  ousted 
in  1969  by  Muammar  Qaddafi.  the  Libyan 
leader. 

Behind  a  set  of  locked  doors  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  servants'  quarters  was  located. 
In  effect,  a  small  American  munitions  facto- 
ry, stocked  with  explosives  shipped  from  the 
United  States.  There  a  group  of  Americans 
was  busy  camouflaging  small  bombs  as 
lamps,  candles,  briefcases  and  ashtrays. 

The  Green  Beret,  who  less  than  10  days 
earlier  had  been  going  through  routine 
Army  drills  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  was  now 
part  of  an  ongoing  operation  which,  from 
1976  through  at  least  1979.  is  alleged  to 
have  provided  terrorist  training  and  explo- 
sives for  the  Libyan  government. 

At  IU  simplest,  this  story  tells  how  a  grow- 
ing band  of  mercenaries,  many  of  them 
Americans,  sold  their  daring  and  special 
knowledge  to  the  highest  bidder— m  this  in- 
stance, the  forces  of  international  terrorism. 
But  some  of  the  Americans  involved  in  the 
Libyan  project— Including  the  Green  Beret 
who  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  by  his  su- 
periors to  take  part  in  the  operation— are 
convinced  that  the  U.S.  government  knew 
full  well  what  they  were  doing,  and  may 
have  let  It  continue  longer  than  it  should 
have,  in  hopes  of  infiltrating  the  interna- 
tional terrorist  movement.  Qadhafl.  after 
all.  has  openly  financed  such  groups  as  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  Italy's 
Red  Brigades,  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
the  Japanese  Red  Army.  Germany's  Baader- 
Meinhoff  gang,  and  others. 

Even  more  troubling  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  what  Americans  may  still  be  doing 
In  Libya  today. 

At    present,   according    to   State    Depart 
ment  intelligence,   there  arc  more  than  a 
dozen,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  50.  Ameri- 
cans—not    necessarily     connected     to     the 
Americans  in  the  following  report— In  Libya 
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providing  military  support  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

State  Department  sources  fear  that  some 
Americans  may  have  had  a  hand  In  training 
the  Libyan  commandos  believed  responsible 
for  last  year's  execution  of  11  Libyan  exiles 
living  in  Europe. 

Potentially  more  damaging  is  the  indica- 
tion from  State  Department  sources  that 
the  Libyans  have  suddenly  shown  a  "certain 
sophisticated  awareness  of  U.S.  intelligence 
capabilities  and  the  nature  of  U.S.  oper- 
ations worldwide."  It  is  another  indication 
that  U.S.-trained  mercenaries  are  selling 
their  skills  and  knowledge  abroad. 

The  problem  of  the  involvement  of  Ameri- 
cans in  supporting  international  terrorists 
"is  much  greater  than  recognized."  accord- 
ing to  other  federal  investigators.  On  the 
first  page  of  one  confidential  report,  the  of- 
ficials wrote: 

"The  United  States,  in  effect,  has  become 
a  major  supplier  of  [military]  hardware  and 
technology  In  support  of  worldwide  terror- 
ism. Former  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
personnel,  military  Special  Forces  person- 
nel, and  U.S.  corporations  combine  to 
supply  products  and  expertise  to  whomever 
can  pay  the  price." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
The  role  of  the  Government  of  Libya 
in  the  use  of  these  services  is  without 
question.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  National  Foreign  Assessment 
Center,  as  recently  as  June  of  1981. 
has  stated  that: 

The  Government  of  Colonel  Qadhafl  is 
the  most  prominent  state  sponsor  of  and 
participant  in  international  terrorism.  De- 
spite Qadhafi's  repeated  public  announce- 
ments that  he  does  not  support  terrorist 
groups,  there  has  been  a  clear  and  consist- 
ent pattern  of  Libyan  aid  to  almost  every 
major  international  terrorist  group.  .  .  . 

My  bill  is  aimed  directly  at  curbing 
American  assistance  to  entities,  includ- 
ing the  Libyan  Government,  which 
foster  these  activities. 

This  measure,  which  is  similar  in 
scope  to  H.R.  5211.  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman RiNALDO,  would  place  sub- 
stantial constraints  on  U.S.  citizens 
and  btisiness  entities  regarding  their 
ability  to  provide  military-related  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Libya. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  formulate  a 
list  of  entities  to  which  civilian  mili- 
tary services  would  be  restricted.  The 
bill  provides  stiff  criminal  penalties, 
including  fines,  forfeiture  and  impris- 
onment, for  each  violation  of  the  act. 
To  insure  due  process  and  facilitate 
international  cooperation,  a  generous 
60-day  "grace  period"  extends  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  controlling 
sections  of  the  act  if  the  defendant  is 
outside  of  the  United  States  on  said  ef- 
fective date,  and  does  not  violate  the 
act  subsequent  to  returning  to  the 
United  States.  Last,  the  act  exempts 
the  provision  of  medical  services  or 
training  for  humanitarian  purposes,  or 
the  recruitment  or  solicitation  thereof. 

The  limitation  of  services  pursuant 
to  this  bill  is  directed  not  at  legitimate 
commercial  non-defense-related  com- 
merce, but  rather  at  the  provision  of 
services  to  military  or  intelligence  in- 


terests within  the  affected  entities. 
The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
prevent  aviation,  combat,  and  defense 
personnel  and  technicians,  whose 
training  is  often  paid  for  or  subsidized 
by  Department  of  Defense  dollars, 
from  using  theii  expertise  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  foster  terrorism, 
while  obviously  to  the  detriment  of 
our  national  security.  I  believe  the 
need  for  this  legislation  is  blatantly 
apparent  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant measure.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2255 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-terrorism  and 
Foreign  Mercenary  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  growth  and  the  size  of  armed 
forces  and  proliferation  of  advanced  weap- 
onry around  the  world  has  empowered  cer- 
tain foreign  governments,  factions,  and  ter- 
rorist groups  to  pose  new  threats  to  the  na- 
tional security,  foreign  relations,  and  com- 
merce interests  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  many  of  these  foreign  governments, 
factions,  and  terrorist  groups  lack  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  to  make  efficient 
use  of  their  armed  forces  and  weaponry 
without  the  services  and  skills  provided  by 
more  technologically  advanced  entities,  in- 
cluding the  United  States: 

(3)  the  Government  of  Libya  is  one  such 
government; 

(4)  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  pro- 
vided such  services  and  are  likely  to  do  so  in 
the  future;  and 

(5)  the  provision  of  services  on  the  part  of 
United  States  citizens  is  in  certain  instances, 
detrimental  to  the  national  security,  foreign 
relations,  or  foreign  commerce  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  45  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
)  971.  Military  and  Intelligence  assistance  to 

certain  foreign  governments,  factions,  and 

terrorist  groups 

'(a)  (1)  Subject  to  subsection  (j).  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  any  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  (as 
defined  in  section  101(a)(2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act),  any  sole  propri- 
etorship, partnership,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  or  possessions 
to  knowingly  and  willfully  perform  or  at- 
tempt to  perform  any  of  the  following  acts: 

"(A)  serve  In.  or  in  concert  with,  the 
armed  forces  of  any  intelligence  agency  of 
the  Libyan  Government  or  of  any  other  for- 
eign government,  faction,  or  terrorist  group 
which  Is  named  in  a  proclamation  In  effect 
under  subsection  (c): 

•(B)  provide  training  in  any  capacity  to 
the  armed  forces,  any  Intelligence  agency, 
or  their  agents;  of— 

"(i)  the  Government  of  Libya,  or 

"(ID  of  any  other  foreign  government,  fac- 
tion, or  terrorist  group  named  in  a  procla- 
mation in  effect  under  subsection  (c); 


"(C)  provide  any  logistical,  mechanical, 
maintenance,  or  similar  support  ser\'ices  to 
the  armed  forces,  any  intelligence  agency, 
or  their  agents:  of— 

"(i)  the  Government  of  Libya  or 

"(ii)  of  any  other  foreign  government,  fac- 
tion, or  terrorist  group  named  in  a  procla- 
mation in  effect  under  subsection  (c): 

"(D)  conduct  any  research,  manufactur- 
ing, or  construction  project  which  is  primar- 
ily supportive  of  the  military  or  intelllgenr» 
(unctions  of  the  Government  of  Libya  or  of 
any  other  foreign  government,  faction,  or 
terrorist  group  named  in  a  proclamation  in 
effect  under  subsection  (c):  or 

"(E)  recruit  or  solicit  any  person  to  engage 
in  any  activity  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
entity  within  the  traundaries  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  to 
knowingly  and  willfully  perform  or  attempt 
to  perform  any  of  the  following  acts: 

"(A)  provide  training  in  any  capacity  to 
the  armed  forces,  any  intelligence  agency, 
or  their  agents;  of— 

"•(i)  the  Government  of  Libya  or 

"(ii)  of  any  other  foreign  government,  fac- 
tion, or  terrorist  group  named  in  a  procla- 
mation In  effect  under  sut>sectlon  (c): 

"(B)  provide  any  logistical,  mechanical, 
maintenance,  or  similar  support  services  to 
the  armed  forces,  any  intelligence  agency, 
or  their  agents;  of— 

"■(i)  the  Government  of  Libya  or 

"(ii)  of  any  other  foreign  government,  fac- 
tion or  terrorist  group  named  in  a  proclama- 
tion in  effect  under  subsection  (c): 

"(C)  conduct  any  research,  manufactur- 
ing, or  construction  project  which  is  primar- 
ily supportive  of  the  military  or  intelligence 
functions  of  the  Government  of  Libya  or  of 
any  other  foreign  government,  faction  or 
terrorist  group  named  in  a  proclamation  in 
effect  under  subsection  (c);  or 

"(D)  recruit  or  solicit  any  person  to 
engage  In  any  activity  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  times  the  total 
compensation  received  for  such  violation,  or 
$25,000.  whichever  is  greater,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  l)oth.  for 
each  such  offense. 

""(c)(1)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that 
the  national  security,  foreign  relations,  or 
commerce  Interests  of  the  United  States 
warrant  a  ban  on  the  availability  of  the 
services,  resources,  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance described  in  subsection  (a),  to  any 
foreign  government,  faction,  or  terrorist 
group,  the  President  may  issue  a  proclama- 
tion naming  such  foreign  government,  fac- 
tion or  terrorist  group  for  which  such  find- 
ing has  been  made. 

"  (2)  Any  proclamation  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall— 

"(A)  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register; 
and 

"(B)  become  effective  immediately  upon 
publication. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  President  determines  that 
the  conditions  which  were  the  basis  for  any 
proclamation  issued  under  this  section  have 
ceased  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
government,  faction  or  terrorist  group 
named  in  such  proclamation,  he  may  revoke 
such  proclamation,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Such 
revocation  shall  be  effective  immediately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Any  such  revocation  shall  not  affect  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  on  any  act  com- 
mitted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
proclamation. 
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"(3)  If  the  President  determines  at  any 
time  that  national  security,  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  commerce  interests  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  warrant  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  in  respect  to  the  Government 
of  Libya,  he  may  issue  a  declaration  stating 
his  findings  and  publish  such  declaration  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(e)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'foreign  government'  has 
the  meaning  given  it  in  section  1116  (b)<2) 
of  this  title: 

"(2)  the  term  armed  forces'  includes  any 
regular,  irregular,  paramilitary,  guerrilla,  or 
police  force; 

"(3)  the  term  faction'  includes  any  politi- 
cal party,  terrorist  groups.  t>ody  of  insur- 
gents, or  other  group  which  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  government  of,  become  the  gov- 
ernment of.  or  otherwise  assert  control  over 
or  otherwise  influence  any  country  or  terri- 
tory, possession,  department,  district,  prov- 
ince, or  other  political  division  of  any  such 
country  through  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
of  arms. 

"(4)  the  term  'terrorist  group'  means  a 
group  which  engages  in  one  or  more  violent 
acts  committed  for  political  or  religious  pur- 
poses, and  which  would  have  or  did  consti- 
tute a  criminal  felony  on  the  date  of  com- 
mission, if  it  had  been  or  was  in  fact  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"(5)  the  term  'intelligence  agency'  means 
any  entity  which  engages  in  collection,  ana- 
lyzation.  and  dissemination  of  information 
by.  including  but  not  limited  to.  covert 
means. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
finding  of  fact  made  in  any  proclamation 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
presumed  as  conclusive.  No  question  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  issuance  of  such 
proclamation  may  be  raised  by  a  defendant 
as  a  defense  in  or  as  an  objection  to  any 
trial  or  hearing  if  such  proclamation  was 
issued  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
(2).  there  is  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over 
any  violation  of  this  section  which  Is  com- 
mitted wholly  or  partially  outside  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  or  possessions. 

■•(h)  An  affirmative  defense  shall  exist  for 
any  person  who- 
'd) violates  this  Act  within  sixty  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  of  any  proc- 
lamation affecting  such  person,  if— 

"(A)  such  person  is  outside  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  possessions  on 
said  effective  date; 

"(B)  such  person  does  not  violate  this  Act 
subsequent  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
its  territories,  or  possessions  if  said  return  is 
made  within  sixty  days  of  said  effective 
date:  and 

"(C)  the  violation  occurred  within  sixty 
days  of  said  effective  date:  or 

"(2)  commits  an  act  or  acts  which  violate 
subsection  (a),  only  with  respect  to  the 
armed  forces,  any  intelligence  agency,  or 
their  agents  of  the  Government  of  Libya, 
if- 

'(A)  the  President  Issues  a  declaration 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this  Act: 

"(B)  such  declaration  becomes  effective 
prior  to  the  act  or  acts  against  which  said 
defense  Is  offered:  and 

"(C)  no  subsequent  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, directed  at  the  Government  of  Libya, 
and  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1).  Is 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  violation. 

"(IMl)  Whoever  has  been  convicted  of  any 
offense  under  section  971,  in  addition  to  any 


penalties  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  shal! 
forfeit  to  the  United  States— 

"(A)  the  profits  obtained  by  him  In  such 
activity: 

"(B)  any  of  his  interest  In,  claim  against, 
or  property  or  contractual  rights  of  any 
kind,  held  by  him  or  derived  by  him 
through  such  activity: 

"(C)  any  of  the  capital  assets,  fixed  or 
liquid,  held  by  him  and  used  in  such  activi- 
ty; and 

"(D)  all  moneys,  negotiable  Instruments, 
securities,  or  other  things  of  value  fur- 
nished or  Intended  to  be  furnished  in  ex- 
change for  an  action  or  actions  proscribed 
by  this  Act.  and  all  proceeds  traceable  to 
such  exchange  and  all  moneys,  negotiable 
instruments,  and  securities  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  to  facilitate  a  violation  under  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General,  or  any  entity 
duly  authorized  by  him.  Is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  seize  from  anyone  accused,  by 
indictment  or  information,  of  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  any  of  the  assets  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (i)  and  to  hold  such  assets  for  bene- 
fit of  the  accused,  unless  a  conviction  is  ob- 
tained, in  whic^  case  such  assets  shall  t>e 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  case  of  assets  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General,  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative,  is  empow- 
ered to  deposit  the  same  In  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  or  to  dispose 
of  them  at  fair  market  value,  or  at  public 
auction:  the  value  of  all  emoluments  re- 
ceived, exclusive  of  reasonable  costs,  to  be 
deposited  In  the  General  Fund  of  the  Feder- 
al Treasury. 

'  (j)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  provision  of  medical  services  or 
training  for  humanitarian  purposes,  or  the 
recruitment  or  solicitation  thereof.". 

'  (b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  45  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"971.  Military  and  Intelligence  assistance  to 

certain  foreign  governments,  factions,  and 

terrorist  groups." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3238  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the": 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  trial  of  any  offerise  under  section 
971  of  this  title  which  Is  committed  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State  or 
district  may  be  in  any  district.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  subsection  may  be  construed 
to  restrict  any  right  of  a  defendant  under 
any  rule  in  effect  under  section  3771  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  S.  Section  11  of  title  18  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "971".  after  "sections  112.  878. 
970.-.S 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating  Baltic   FYeedom    Day;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BALTIC  PREZDOH  DAY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  an  era  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  about  freedom,  but  somewhat 
less  willingness  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  to  preserve  it.  Yet.  those  of  us 
who  were  born  to  freedom  and  believe 
in  freedom  must  not  forget  that  for 
much  of  the  world,  the  word  "free- 
dom" has  ceased  to  have  meaning. 


Examples  abound,  but  at  the 
moment  I  would  point  to  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Baltic  nations,  and  in  par- 
ticular E^stonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia. 
Many  of  the  people  of  these  nations 
were  born  to  freedom  and  yearn  for 
freedom,  but  freedom  is  denied  them. 
Today  they  live  under  the  oppression 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  some  four 
decades  ago  declared  that  these  na- 
tions were  "in  the  sphere  of  influence" 
and,  therefore,  would  be  brought  forc- 
ibly into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  re- 
jects the  Soviet  claim  that  the  Baltic 
nations  are  a  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.:  our 
State  Department  continues  to  recog- 
nize them  as  independent  nations.  To 
illustrate,  the  Lithuanian  Legation  in 
Washington  recently  celebrated  its  na- 
tional day,  along  with  other  nations 
with  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington.  The  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment was  well  represented  at  the  cere- 
mony. Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate 
Elliot  Abrams  was  present  for  that  oc- 
casion, using  it  to  pledge  our  continu- 
ing commitment  to  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig  sent  his  personal  greetings  in 
which  he  stated  clearly  that  this  Na- 
tion's policy  will  continue  to  deny  the 
Soviet  claim  to  political  economic,  and 
social  control. 

But.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  let  us  not  deceive  others. 
For  many,  the  names  "Lithuania." 
"Estonia,"  and  "Latvia"  have  little 
meaning.  An  entire  generation  of 
Americans  has  come  along  since  the 
Soviets  violated  every  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  by  invading  Lithuania.  Esto- 
nia, and  Latvia,  and  placing  their  citi- 
zens under  Russian  rule. 

No  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
no  resolution  will  force  the  Soviets  to 
let  freedom  be  restored  to  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia.  History  is  clear  on 
that  point.  The  Soviets  are  tyrants— as 
the  people  of  Afghanistan,  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  will  testi- 
fy. Once  the  Soviets  have  subjugated  a 
people,  the  Soviets  are  unrelenting  in 
imposing  tyranny. 

Still.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have 
not  forgotten  what  freedom  means: 
they  continue  to  yearn  for  a  time 
when  they  can  again  enjoy  it.  They 
suffer,  but  not  in  silence.  The  news  is 
filled  with  accounts  of  worker  resist- 
ance. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  en- 
slaved people  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
aware  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Polish  people  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. Like  the  Poles,  the  church  is 
part  of  their  national  fiber,  and  we 
know  that  their  intense  and  continu- 
ing faith  in  God  allows  them  to  believe 
that  somehow  right  will  prevail,  and 
gives  them  courage  to  resist  oppres- 
sion even  in  the  face  of  sure,  swift,  and 
cruel  reprisal. 
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President  Eisenhower  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  quest  for  freedom; 
he  often  spoke  of  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  achieve  it.  On  one  occasion  he 
said: 

I  call  upon  all  who  love  freedom  to  stand 
with  us  now.  Together  we  shall  achieve  vic- 
tory. 

President  Eisenhower's  words  are 
even  more  important  today  than  when 
he  spoke  them.  Therefore.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  which  I  offer  today  to  es- 
tablish an  annual  observance  of  Baltic 
Freedom  Day  on  June  14.  Not  only 
should  we  focus  our  attention  on  the 
enslavement  of  the  Baltic  people  by 
the  Soviet  Union;  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  offer  hope  to  the  en- 
slaved people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  must  keep  the  plight  of  the  Baltic 
people  l)efore  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  June  14  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  day  to  observe  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day— the  anniversary  of  the  mass 
deportation  of  untold  thousands  of  in- 
nocent Baltic  people  to  Siberia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  172 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations,  be- 
longing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the 
League  of  Nations:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  Individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages,  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  Illegally  seize 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and  by 
force  incorporate  them  against  their  nation- 
al will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for  Inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  Into  the  U.S.S.R.: 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relcKate  in  the  Republics,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinction:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, tmd  religious  freedom:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  U.S.S.R..  locked  into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  lil)€rty.  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  Imperialism:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  In  Africa  and  Asia,  to 


determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  the  right  to  exist  as  independent  re- 
public separate  and  apart  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  permit  a  return  of  personal,  political,  and 
religious  freedoms:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  continuing  desire  and  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for 
freedom  and  independent  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  deplores  the  refusal 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Baltic  Republic  and  to  yield  to  their 
rightful  demands  for  independence  from 
foreign  domination  and  oppression  and  that 
the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  the  anniversary 
of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"'  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  annual  observance  of 
Baltic  Freedom  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  lais 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1215.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.   1688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1688,  a 
bill  to  combat  violent  and  major  crime 
by  establishing  a  Federal  offense  for 
continuing  a  career  of  robberies  or 
burglaries  while  armed  and  providing 
a  mandatory  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment, 

S.   1783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1782.  a  bill  to  amend  section  305  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  pertaining  to  con- 
tract progress  payments  made  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  re- 
tainage  in  certain  instances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1852 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1852.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  credit  for  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

S.  1880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTHi.    the    Senator    from    Missouri 


(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1880,  a  bill  to  amend  the  manufactur- 
ing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 

S.  1889 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1889.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Academy  of 
Peace,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinc- 
LY)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1947.  a  bill  to  improve 
small  business  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

S.   19S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  and  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcinD  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1958.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  coverage  of  hospice  care 
under  the  medicare  program. 

S.  2022 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger).  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2022.  a  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2061.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  of  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  and  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2107.  a  bill  to  extend  from  May 
1982  to  October  1982  the  month 
before  which  children  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
must  attend  postsecondary  schools  in 
order  to  qualify  under  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  for  entitlement  to  such 
benefits,  to  extend  from  August  1985 
to  August  1986  the  month  before 
which  any  such  entitlement  termi- 
nates, and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices  to  notify 
all    individuals    who    are    entitled    to 
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childs  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  act  in  enacted  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  eligibility  for, 
and  the  amount  of.  such  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  2142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2142.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  new 
system  of  utilization  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  review  under  the  medicare 
program. 

S.  2150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2150.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  any  unnegotiated  social  se- 
curity check  shall  be  returned  to  the 
trust  fund  from  which  the  check  was 
issued. 

S.  2158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danfohth.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosporisor  of  S. 

2158.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  payment  of  an  incentive  grant  for 
highway  safety  programs  to  any  State 
in  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
statutes  of  the  State  include  certain 
provisions  relating  to  driving  while  in- 
toxicated; to  establish  a  national 
driver  register,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  for  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2159.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  that  judgment  debts  re- 
sulting from  a  liability  which  is  based 
on  driving  while  intoxicated  shall  not 
be  discharged. 

S.  2153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2183.  a 
bill  to  make  certain  amendments  to 
Public  Law  92-195  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros. 

S.  2207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2207.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  financing  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

S.  2215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky    (Mr.    Ford),    the    Senator 


from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini).  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly).  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2215.  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Inc. 

S.  2219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2219.  a 
bill  to  cancel  all  bonds  issued  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Developjnent 
Corporation. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  18,  1982.  through  April  24,  1982. 
as  "National  Coin  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  156,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  April  9.  1982.  as 
"POW-MIA  Commemoration  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn).  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
161,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  commencing  with  the  fourth 
Monday  in  June  of  1982  as  "National 
NCO/Petty  Officer  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  165.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  1983  as  the 
"Year  of  the  Bible." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167.  a  joint 
resolution  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  !•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 


as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 169.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  18.  1982.  as 
"National  Architecture  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire).  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  69. 
a  resolution  approving  the  pay  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  certain  personnel  in  the  judi- 
cial branch. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY>,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as  conspon- 
sors  of  Senate  Resolution  299.  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  May  4.  1982.  as 
"International  Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  325 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  325.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  restore  full 
funding  of  the  WIN  program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley i.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
E^gleton).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforthi.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Tsoncas).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
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of  Senate  Re.solution  331,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  should  take  no  action  to 
accelerate  the  decontrol  of  wellhead 
natural  gas  prices. 


REQUEST  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  171 
IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  March  18,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  171,  on  nucle- 
ar arms  reductions.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  171 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  Is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

Whereas  the  increasing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
threaten  peace  and  security  and  divert  re- 
sources needed  (or  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind; 

Whereas  President  Reagan,  on  November 
18.  1981.  stated  that  the  United  SUtes  'will 
seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  In 
nuclear  arms",  and  Congress  has  also  urged 
the  President  to  seek  reductions  in  strategic 
arms; 

Whereas  mutual  reductions  In  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems  are 
essential  to  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  Immedi- 
ately begin  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
ulks  (START)  and  that  those  talks  should 
have  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Presening  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols on  current  nuclearWeapons  and  nucle- 
ar delivery  systems.         \ 

(2)  Achieving  substanclal.  equitable,  and 
verifiable  reductions  on\  nuclear  weapons 
through  numerical  celHnss.  annual  percent- 
age cuts,  or  any  other  equally  effective  and 
verifiable  means  of  strengthening  strategic 
stability. 

(3)  Seeking  negotiated  limitations  on  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  new  and  destabi- 
lizing nuclear  weapons  which  complicate 
further  progress  In  preserving  deterrence 
and  encouraging  strategic  arms  reduction. 

(4)  Eventually  linking  ongoing  negotia- 
tions in  Oeneva  on  land-based  Intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles  with  the  START  ne- 
gotiations. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 75-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  IMPACT 
AID  FUNDING  LEVELS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  concurrent    resolution;    which 
was    referred    to    the    Committee   on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Con.  Res.  75 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
undisputed  responsibility  toward  impacted 
school  districts;  and 

Whereas  these  districts  have  no  authority 
to  levy  taxes  on  their  own  behalf:  Now 
therefore  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiiTS  concurring).  That  it  Is  ihr 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  1983  fi.scal  year 
funding  for  Impact  aid  will  be  at  the  IrvrUs 
equal  to  those  authorised  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  as  adjusted  for  Inflation. 

IMPACT  AID  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak,  once  again,  on  the 
subject  of  impact  aid.  Last  year  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Labor-HHS-Education 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  written  and  spoken 
to  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  administration  on  this  same 
issue.  Very  little  has  changed.  Impact 
aid  remains  a  crucial  part  of  the 
budget  for  the  49  South  Dakota  school 
districts  that  receive  this  type  of  fund- 
ing, as  well  as  the  districts  that  receive 
this  funding  in  the  other  49  States. 
Those  local  districts  still  have  no  au- 
thority to  levy  taxes  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  the  Federal  Government 
still  has  an  undisputable  obligation  to 
those  schools.  Therefore,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  return  to  the  level  of  aid 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1980.  with  adjust- 
ment for  inflation. 

There  are  some  8.000  category  "A" 
students,  and  over  5.000  category  "B" 
students  in  South  Dakota  schools 
alone.  For  many  of  these  districts, 
impact  aid  makes  up  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  budgets.  A  large  number 
of  these  schools  are  located  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations  with  large  Indian 
populations.  In  addition,  the  Douglas 
school  system,  which  is  located  on 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  near  Rapid 
City,  was  identified  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Impact  Aid  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a  district  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  economic  burden 
exceeded  its  support.  Many  other  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Todd  County  School 
District,  located  on  the  Rosebud 
Indian  Reservation,  to  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample, are  comprised  of  nontaxable 
Indian  land. 

Last  year,  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act,  this  Congress  voted  to  cap 
Impact  aid  funding  at  the  fiscal  year 
1981  level,  through  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  administration's  budget  request 
has  proposed  a  38-percent  cutback 
from  this  level  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
with  additional  decreases  in  following 
years.  The  funding  levels  set  by  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  did  not 
account  for  increased  costs  caused  by 
inflation,  and  these  are  significant. 
Reductions  as  severe  as  the  ones  the 
administration  has  proposed  will  force 
these  schools  to  close  their  doors.  I, 
for  one.  simply  cannot  stand  by  and 
watch  this  happen.  The  concurrent 
resolution  which  I  am  submitting 
today  is  meant  to  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  this  matter, 
and  of  my  intention  to  fight  for  these 
schools  until  their  funding  is  restored. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 76-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
TWO  RUSSIAN  FAMILIES  WHO 
SOUGHT  REFUGE  IN  THE  U.S. 
EMBASSY 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Tsoncas.  Mr. 
Jepsen.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Pryor, 
and  Mr.  McClure)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76 

Whereas  since  1962.  thirteen  memlH>rs  of 
the  Vashchenko  family  and  eleven  members 
of  the  Chmykhalov  family  have  been  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistent- 
ly denied  the  right  of  such  individuals  to 
practice  their  Penecostal  faith: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  subjected 
such  individuals  to  physlcnl  and  psychologi- 
cal harassment.  Including  imprisonment, 
beatings,  confinement  In  mental  institu- 
tions, and  separation  of  family  members; 

Whereas  such  actions  violate  the  commit- 
ments to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion,  and  emigration  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  through  Its  adoption  of.  or  participa- 
tion as  a  signatory  to.  the  United  Nations 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  and 

Whereas  on  June  7.  1978.  Maria  and  Tlmo- 
fei  Chmykhalov.  and  Lilla.  Peter.  LIubov. 
LIdia.  and  Augustina  Vashchenko  sought 
refuge  in  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  In  the  Soviet  Union,  because  of  (he 
suppression  of  their  religious  beliefs  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  have  lived  in  the  Embassy 
since  such  time:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should- 

(1)  express  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  deep  concern  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  depriva- 
tion by  such  Government  of  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  members  of  the  Vashchenko 
and  Chmykhalov  families,  and  (he  refusal 
of  such  Government  to  permit  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  members  of  such  families: 

(2)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  Maria  and  TImofel  Chmyk- 
halov. and  Lllla.  Peter.  LIubov.  LIdla.  and 
Augustina  Vashchenko  will  be  permitted  (o 
reside  In  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
authorizes  their  emigration:  and 

(3)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  Maria  and  TImofel  Chmyk- 
halov. and  Lilla.  Peter,  Liut>ov.  LIdla.  and 
Augustina  Vashchenko  will  be  provided 
every  possible  as-slsiancr  and  courtesy 
during  their  residence  in  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Moscow. 
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SIBEKIAN  SEVEN 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
"Siberian  Seven"  and  have  cospon- 
sored  S.  312.  a  bill  to  grant  them  per- 
manent resident  status  in  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Moscow.  While  con- 
tinuing to  press  forward  with  the  bill. 
I  am  today  submitting  another  meas- 
ure, a  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  the 
Siberian  Seven  and  their  families— the 
Chmykhalovs  and  Vashchenkos— to 
emigrate.  Recent  developments  in  the 
families'  emigration  efforts  make 
prompt  consideration  of  the  resolution 
particularly  important  and  timely.  By 
the  end  of  this  month,  it  is  expected 
that  Soviet  emigration  officials  will 
rule  on  the  families'  petition  to  revoke 
Soviet  citizenship— often  the  first  step 
toward  emigration.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  to  act  on 
companion  legislation  tomorrow.  Ex- 
peditious action  in  both  Houses  will 
insure  that  the  Soviets  are  aware  of 
our  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the 
Vashchenkos  and  Chmykhalovs. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  these 
families  is  one  of  disappointments  and 
frustrations:  but  it  is  also  one  of  hope, 
determination,  and  courage.  Their  ef- 
forts to  emigrate  were  triggered  in 
1962  by  the  absolute  realization  that 
In  order  to  freely  practice  their  Pente- 
costal faith,  they  must  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  20  years  later,  al- 
though Soviet  emigration  officials  con- 
tinue to  fabricate  excuses  and  delays, 
they  steadfastly  persevere.  Although 
their  years  of  struggle  have  been 
punctuated  by  harassment,  depriva- 
tion, and  confinement  in  psychiatric 
hospitals,  labor  camps,  and  state  "re- 
education" schools,  they  continue  to 
wage  their  war  for  religious  freedom. 

The  Congress  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans first  became  acquainted  with 
them  in  June  of  1978  when  seven  of 
them  rtished  past  Soviet  guards  Into 
the  American  Embassy  seeking  emi- 
gration advice.  It  was  never  their  in- 
tention to  ask  for  refuge,  but  because 
they  feared  auiother  round  of  retribu- 
tion, they  have  resided  in  a  modest 
basement  room  in  the  Embassy  ever 
since.  When  my  colleague.  Senator 
BoREN.  and  I  visited  the  families  in 
1979,  we  were  struck  by  their  unflag- 
ging spirit  In  the  face  of  such  a  grim 
situation.  They  told  me  then,  and  have 
told  me  many  times  since  the  visit, 
that  they  are  counting  on  world  pres- 
sure to  help  advance  their  case.  Many 
individuals  and  organizations  devoted 
time  and  energy  to  help  them,  but 
their  case  remained  in  limbo. 

Then,  in  late  Decemt>er  last  year.  Vh 
years  after  entering  the  Embassy, 
Lidiya  Vashchenko  and  her  mother. 
Augustina.  went  on  a  hunger  strike 
protesting  Soviet  refusal  to  allow 
them  to  emigrate.  But  the  Soviets 
were  not  moved.  They  held  fast  to 
their   position   that   the   Seven   must 


return  to  their  native  town.  Cherno- 
gorsk  and  apply  in  order  to  emigrate. 

Lidiya's  condition  deteriorated  so 
drastically  that  she  was  removed  to 
Moscow's  Botkin  Hospital.  While  she 
was  recuperating.  I  contacted  the 
American  Embassy  and  requested  that 
Lidiya  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  me 
indicating  what  she  intended  to  do 
upon  her  release.  Lidiya  wrote: 

Now  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  decided  lo  return  to  Chernogorsk  only 
because  of  the  children.  The  three  and  a 
half  years  for  them  were  difficult  and  they 
will  need  my  help.  I  will  try  lo  apply  to  emi- 
grate, but  I  do  not  know  how  long  my  pa- 
tience will  last. 

Lidiya's  hunger  strike  focused  world 
attention  on  her  and  millions  watched 
and  waited  as  she  returned  home  and 
joined  the  others  in  filing  another  ap- 
plication. Lidiya  met  the  Soviet 
demand  that  she  file  for  emigration  In 
her  home  town.  Now  it  is  lncuml)ent 
on  the  Soviets  to  fulfill  their  commit- 
ment. Many  of  us  grew  guardedly  opti- 
mistic, hoping  the  news  at  the  end  of 
the  month  might  l)e  favorable. 

But  now  it  seems  their  hopes  may  be 
dashed  again.  In  a  cruel  turn  of 
events,  the  Soviets  may  be  setting  the 
stage  to  thwart  their  latest  effort. 
Only  a  few  days  ago.  Lidiya  was  in- 
formed that  she  must  reestablish  resi- 
dency in  order  to  have  her  application 
even  considered.  Vindictive  malevo- 
lence appears  to  l)e  robbing  them  of 
their  cherished  dream  again.  The  new 
demand  is  but  another  ruse  in  a  long 
history  of  ploys  contrived  to  obstruct 
their  path  to  religious  freedom.  The 
Soviets  would  sentence  the  Vashchen- 
kos and  Chmykhalovs  to  a  life  of 
misery,  a  life  absent  of  fundamental 
human  freedoms  rather  than  observe 
their  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  to  worship  freely  and  to 
emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  our  support  has 
always  been  important  to  the  families. 
At  this  critical  juncture  It  Is  particu- 
larly important  that  we  take  addition- 
al action  to  help  bolster  their  spirits 
and  to  let  the  Soviets  know  that  our 
Interest  and  concern  In  this  case  has 
not  abated,  but  has  Intensified. 


was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1981 
as  required  (or  such  authorizations  by  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  program  out- 
lined in  S.  1233  will  be  implemented 
through  a  reallocation  of  existing  resources. 
No  new  appropriations  should  be  required 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  347- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED    WAIVING     CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.    from   the   Com- 
mittee   on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res.  347 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402<c) 
of  the  Congressional   Budget   Act  of   1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1233.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because 
S.   1233  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  wMch  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  bill 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   348-RESO 
LUTION    RELATING    TO    LOANS 
FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stemnis.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.  HUDOLESTON.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  LrviN,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Baucus.  and  Mr.  Melcher)  submitted 
the  following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
S.  Res.  348 

Whereas,  extremely  adverse  economic  cir- 
cumstances have  drastically  reduced  the 
commercial  borrowing  capabilities  of  many 
farmers,  while  increasing  their  need  for 
credit  In  order  to  survive; 

Whereas,  planting  has  already  t>egun  and 
many  farmers  require  immediate  financing 
If  they  are  to  be  able  to  prepare  their  land 
and  plant  crops  this  year: 

Whereas,  these  adverse  economic  clrcum 
stances  are  forcing  growing  numbers  of 
farmers  who  can  no  longer  obtain  commer- 
cial credit  to  rely  on  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration In  its  role  as  the  lender  of  last 
resort": 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  provided  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  ample  author- 
ity to  help  alleviate  the  adverse  situation 
facing  many  present  and  prospective  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  borrowers:  Now. 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  Immediately  exercise  his  authority 
under  Section  1605  of  Public  Law  97-98  to 
make  loans  available  to  farmers  under  the 
Economic  Emergency  loan  program  under 
terms  and  conditions  which  will  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  farm  borrowers. 

LOANS  rO*  FARMERS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  urging  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Immediately  imple- 
ment the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort 
to  assist  out  Nation's  farmers  by  18 
other  Senators. 

The  situation  facing  our  Nations 
farmers  Is  critical.  Real  net  farm 
Income  has  dropped  sharply  and  has 
been  at  depths  unreached  since  the 
Depression  for  the  last  years.  Fore- 
casts for  this  coming  year  place  real 
net  farm  Income  at  a  level  of  about  $5 
billion— lower  even  than  that  of  1932, 
the  worst  year  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

This  year  many  farmers  have  not 
even  t>een  able  to  pay  off  last  year's 
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loans.  Many  farmers  have  already 
given  up  and  sold  out— so  many  that 
used  farm  equipment  Is  a  drag  on  the 
market  In  hard-hit  areas  such  as  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  Many  more  farmers 
are  hanging  on  by  their  fingernails, 
hoping  desperately  that  things  will  Im- 
prove before  they,  too,  go  under. 

Some  farmers  that  have  been  bor- 
rowing from  commercial  lenders  for 
years  are  being  turned  away  this  year 
because  their  equity  position  is  so 
badly  eroded  by  years  of  losses  that 
they  are  no  longer  bankable.  These 
farmers  are  going  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  lender  of 
last  resort,  for  financing  that  will 
hopefully  see  them  through  this 
tough  time  until  they  can  go  back  to 
the  bank  or  the  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation, 

But  in  their  hour  of  need  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  not  there. 
FmHA  In  Texas  is  not  even  consider- 
ing new  applicants  until  they  have 
processed  all  of  their  old  customers. 
By  that  time  it  will  t>e  too  late  to  plant 
for  many  if  not  most  farmers  In  the 
State. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  discretionary 
authority  under  the  1981  farm  bill. 
That  legislation  gave  him  the  author- 
ity to  implement  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  of  FmHA.  I  have 
urged  him  to  imple.nent  that  program. 
A  number  of  other  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  urged  him  to 
implement  that  program.  Including 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

But  so  fnr  he  has  not  done  so. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture which  was  sent  to  many  Meml)ers 
of  the  Senate.  The  letter  was  sent  in 
response  to  our  requests  for  aid  for 
our  farmers.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  IS.  1982. 

Dear  Senator:  The  1981  Farm  Bill  ex- 
tended authority  for  the  Economic  Emer- 
gency Program  through  Fiscal  Year  1982 
while  giving  me  broad  discretion  as  to  its  im- 
plementation. 

Shortly  I  will  be  Issuing  proposed  regula- 
tions which  win  set  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  the  program  will  be  imple- 
mented. The  following  guidelines  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  those  regulations: 

The  Secretary  may  make  available  FmHA 
economic  emergency  loans  when,  in  his 
judgment,  an  agricultural  economic  emer- 
gency exists  in  a  State  as  reflected  by  vari- 
ous economic  factors,  including:  current 
loan  to  deposit  ratios  of  rural  banks  in  that 
State,  declines  In  the  State's  net  farm 
income,  variations  In  the  crop  yields  of  the 
major  crops  within  that  Sute.  and  a  signifi- 
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cant  upward  change  in  the  number  of  classi- 
fied loans  held  by  conventional  or  farm 
credit  system's  agricultural  lenders  in  the 
State. 

In  eligible  States,  before  an  applicant  can 
be  considered  eligible  for  an  economic  emer- 
gency loan  under  FmHA  regulations  that 
applicant  must  first  be  determined  ineligible 
for  an  FmHA  operating  loan  (OL)  or  an 
FmHA  emergency  loan  (EM). 

I  wanted  you  to  have  a  copy  of  these 
guidelines  in  advance  of  their  public  release. 
If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  further 
information,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me 
or  my  Office  of  Congressional  Affairs  at 
447-7095. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  that  this  letter  says  is  that 
at  some  unspecified  time,  hopefully 
soon,  the  Secretary  will  Issue  proposed 
regulations  for  the  EE  loan  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  totally  Inad- 
equate. Texas  farmers  have  already 
started  planting.  All  over  the  State 
they  should  be  well  along  on  land 
preparation  already.  They  do  not  have 
time  to  wait  around  for  the  bureacracy 
to  propose  new  regulations.  They  need 
financing  now— not  next  week,  next 
month,  or  next  year.  For  many  farm- 
ers there  is  no  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
go  on  record  on  this  Important  issue. 
We  must  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  severi- 
ty of  this  problem  and  the  need  to 
make  every  effort  to  assist  our  Na- 
tion's struggling  farmers  through  this 
farm  depression. 

I  do  this  with  great  reluctance.  I 
think  that  farm  debt  is  much  too  high. 
I  grew  up  on  a  farm  myself.  I  know 
that  more  debt  is  not  the  final  answer. 
Farmers,  like  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, cannot  borrow  their  way  to 
prosperity.  The  real  solution  to  our 
farm  problems  lies  In  higher  prices.  If 
a  farmer  cannot  get  a  fair  price  for  his 
product  In  the  marketplace  then  more 
debt  just  digs  him  a  deeper  hole. 

But  the  farm  finance  situation  right 
now  is  truly  an  economic  emergency. 
Any  action  that  is  taken  to  raise  prices 
In  the  future,  and  this  Senator  has 
been  and  will  be  pushing  hard  for  such 
actions,  will  do  many  farmers  no  good 
at  all  if  they  are  bankrupted  this 
spring  by  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  the  tools  at  his 
disposal  to  help  them  through  this 
time  of  distress. 

In  reauthorizing  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  the  conference 
report  on  the  farm  bill  stated: 

Of  course,  the  conferees  intend  that  the 
Secretary  use  the  authority  in  the  Act  lo 
cope  with  economic  emergencies. 

If  the  current  farm  economic  situa- 
tion is  not  an  economic  emergency, 
then  I  would  like  to  know  what  is.  The 
delinquency  rate  on  FmHA  farm  loans 
In  Texas  Is  now  a  staggering  69  per- 
cent, up  from  35  percent  last  Septem- 
ber. 


In  especially  hard-hit  areas  such  as 
west  Texas  the  delinquency  rates  are 
up  to  90  percent.  Real  net  farm 
income  has  been  the  lowest  since  the 
Depression,  and  if  nothing  Is  done  It  Is 
forecast  to  be  the  lowest  in  history 
this  year  if  nothing  Is  done. 

This  Senator  has  been  working  to 
Improve  the  farm  income  situation.  I 
have  spent  many  hours  on  the  floor 
and  in  committee  working  to  put  some 
needed  backbone  into  our  agricultural 
trade  policy,  to  open  up  more  markets, 
such  as  Japan,  to  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. I  hope  these  efforts  will  pay  off 
In  more  markets  and  especially  in 
higher  market  prices  for  our  farm 
products. 

But  these  efforts  will  take  time,  and 
many  farmers  do  not  have  time.  Plant- 
ing time  is  here.  Nature  waits  for  no 
one.  not  even  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  action  on  opening  up  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program  will 
either  be  Immediate  or  totally  inad- 
equate. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  immediate- 
ly Implement  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bipartisan  resolution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

amendment  NOS.  1340  AND  1341 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify, 
revise,  and  reform  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
subcommittee  on  public  lands  and  reserved 

WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
S.  2118,  the  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act 
of  1982.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  30,  beginning  at  7  a.m.  In 
Durham  Hall  of  Casper  College,  125 
College  Drive,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Tony  Bevinetto.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  2./510 
(202-224-5161)  or  Ms.  Carol  Poe.  in 
care  of  Senator  Wallop,  2201  Federal 
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Building.  Casper.  Wyo.  82601  (307- 
266-3240). 

Witnesses  should  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  25  copies  of  their  writ- 
ten statements  24  hours  in  advance  of 
Lhe  hearing,  as  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  committee.  The  copies  should 
be  delivered  to  Senator  Wallops 
Casper  Office.  Witnesses  are  encour- 
aged to  limit  their  testimony  to  sub- 
ject matters  contained  in  the  legisla- 
Uon. 

Because  of  the  number  of  witnesses 
expected  to  testify,  time  will  t>e  limit- 
ed. Witnesses  will  be  arranged  in 
panels  and  are  requested  to  summarize 
their  written  statements  during  their 
oral  testimony. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bevinetto  at  202-224-5161. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
served Water  to  consider  S.  1138  and 
S.  1633.  desding  with  prohibiting  the 
issuance  of  phosphate  leases  on  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  in  Florida; 
and  H.R.  9  and  S.  1873.  which  would 
designate  wilderness  and  national 
forest  lands  in  Florida.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Thursday.  April  1.  t>e- 
ginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Tony  Bevinetto.  Sul>committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water, 
room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Witnesses  should  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  75  copies  of  their  writ- 
ten statement  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing,  as  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  committee.  Witnesses  are  re- 
quested to  summarize  their  written 
statements  during  their  oral  testimo- 
ny. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bevinetto  at  202-224-5161. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  the  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  April  7  in  Kelso. 
Wash.,  to  consider  S.  2133.  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  National  Volcanic  Area  Act 
of  1982.  will  t>egin  at  9  a.m.  instead  of 
8  a.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  public  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water. 

On  Wednesday.  April  14.  beginning 
at  9  a.m.  in  room  3110.  the  subcommit- 
tee will  receive  testimony  on  S.  1777. 
to  establish  a  permanent  boundary  for 
that  portion  of  the  Acadia  National 
Park  as  lies  within  the  town  of  Isle  au 
Haut.  Maine:  S,  1872.  to  amend  the  act 


establishing  the  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Utah  to  provide 
for  a  grazing  phaseout  schedule,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  S.  2218.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  recreation  facilities  and 
programs  of  Gateway  National  Recre- 
ation Area  through  the  use  of  funds 
obtained  from  the  development  of 
methane  gas  resources  within  the 
Fountain  Avenue  landfill  site  by  the 
city  of  New  York. 

On  Thursday.  April  15.  t>eginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110.  the  sulxrommit- 
tee  will  receive  testimony  on  S.  1999. 
to  amend  the  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park  in  Fairfax  County.  Va..  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  S.  1540.  to  revise 
the  tKJundaries  of  the  Saratoga  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Tony  Bevinetto.  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water, 
room  3104.  Dirlcsen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

Witnesses  should  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  75  copies  of  their  writ- 
ten statement  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing,  as  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  committee.  Witnesses  are  re- 
quested to  summarize  their  written 
statements  during  their  oral  testimo- 
ny. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bevinetto  at  202-224-5161. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEOCRAL  EXPENDITURES. 
RESEARCH.  AND  RULES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  1,  the  Sulx;ommlttee 
on  Federal  Expenditures.  Research, 
and  Rules,  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing 
concerning  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  April  1 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  act. 
and  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  will  t>e 
to  consider  the  progress  made  during 
this  first  year.  At  that  hearing,  the 
sutx;ommittee  will  receive  the  adminis- 
trations  report  to  the  Congress  on  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  Testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  will  t>e 
Christopher  DeMuth.  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Reg- 
ulatory Affairs.  Also  testifying  will  t)e 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  on  Fed- 
eral Reports.  Interested  persons 
should  contact  Christopher  Brewster, 
chief  counsel,  or  Patricia  Otto,  chief 
clerk,  at  (202)  224-0211.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  submit  statements  for  the 
record  should  address  them  to  the  sub- 
committee at  room  44.  Capitol  Hill 
Annex.  128  C  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC.  20510. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  2  p.m.  on  Monday.  March  22.  to  re- 
ceive a  briefing  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
March  22.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  natural  gas  policy  and  reg- 
ulatory issues,  including  related  pro- 
posals for  modifications  to  existing 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
March  23.  at  9  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  natural  gas  policy  and  reg- 
ulatory issues,  including  related  pro- 
posals for  modifications  to  existing 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  25.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  to  review  the  capacity, 
distribution,  and  status  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  POREICN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  24. 
at  3  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Nitze  to  be  Ambas- 
sadorwhile  serving  as  head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Forces  negotiation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CONTINUED  SOVIET 
OCCUPATION  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  March  21.  all  across  the 
United  States.  Americans  celebrated 
"Afghanistan  Day"  as  a  way  of  com- 
memorating   the    resistance    of    the 
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Afghan  people  to  intolerable  aggres- 
sion. As  cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  which  monitors  and  encour- 
ages compliance  with  the  1975  Helsin- 
ki accords.  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
invasion  and  continued  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  blatant  violation  of 
all  10  of  the  principles  guiding  rela- 
tions between  states  of  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  Most  vividly  violated  are 
principles  dealing  with  respect  for  sov- 
ereign equality  of  frontiers,  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  states,  noninterven- 
tion in  internal  affairs,  and  the  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples. This  invasion  and  occupation  of  a 
formerly  independent  and  nonaligned 
state  has  severely  damaged  the  inter- 
national climate,  has  done  great  harm 
to  East-West  relations,  and  has  severe- 
ly reduced  the  level  of  trust  and  secu- 
rity among  all  states.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  Union's  continued  rejection  of 
recent  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  problems  engen- 
dered by  their  continued  occupation 
shows  a  callous  disregard  for  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  final  act. 

I  am  sad  to  report  that  more  than  2 
years  after  that  invasion  and  after 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of  negotia- 
tions in  the  Madrid  followup  meeting, 
the  unlawful  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan continues  and.  in  fact,  has 
become  even  more  repressive.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig  said  in  an  address 
on  September  13.  1981: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  occupied  Afghani- 
stan since  1979.  The  Afghans'  religion,  cul- 
ture, and  national  life  are  in  danger  of  de- 
struction. One-fifth  of  the  entire  nation  has 
been  exiled.  .  . 

Repeated  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  to  justify  this  inva- 
sion and  continued  occupation  have 
been  rejected  by  virtually  all  objective 
ol)servers.  No  one  can  seriously  t)elieve 
that  a  small,  neutral,  nonaligned  coun- 
try in  any  way  threatened  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  oft-used  ar- 
gument that  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Afghanistan  as  a  response  to  efforts  at 
intervention  of  other  countries  has 
been  shown  to  be  false.  The  only  ex- 
ternal interference  in  Afghanistan  has 
come  from  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
The  Soviet  claim  that  its  forces  were 
invited  into  Afghanistan  by  the 
Afghan  Government  pursuant  to  the 
Soviet-Afghan  Treaty  of  1978  has  also 
been  shown  to  be  a  fiction,  highlight- 
ed by  the  murder  of  the  Afghan  Chief 
of  State  shortly  thereafter. 

THIRD  WORLD  JOINS  IN  CONDEMNATION  OF 
U.S.S.R. 

Efforts  to  defend  the  Soviet  invasion 
and  occupation  are  just  as  hollow  and 
unconvincing  today  as  they  were  in 
January  and  November  1980,  and  No- 
vemt)€r  1981.  when  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  approved  three  res- 
olutions calling  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  foreign— that  is  to  say. 
Soviet— troops  from  Afghanistan,  the 


restoration  of  Afghanistan's  nonalined 
status,  and  respect  for  Afghanistan's 
right  to  self-determination. 

Last  year,  an  imaginative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  end  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation peacefully  was  rejected  out 
of  hand  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
Afghan  puppets.  In  June  1981.  the 
leader  of  the  European  Community 
launched  an  initiative  intended  to  gain 
Soviet  troop  withdrawal  from  Afghan- 
istan and  to  guarantee  that  nation's 
independence  and  neutrality.  Their 
plan,  which  had  the  support  of  the 
United  States,  proposed  a  nine-nation 
Conference  on  Afghanistan  to  be  held 
in  two  stages  to  begin  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber 1981.  The  first  stage  would  negoti- 
ate a  cessation  of  external  interven- 
tion in  the  country  and  guarantees  of 
noninterference  in  its  internal  affairs. 
The  second  would  work  toward  an  in- 
dependent, nonalined  Government  for 
Afghanistan. 

Unfortunately,  when  formally  pre- 
sented with  those  proposals,  the  Sovi- 
ets immediately  dismissed  them  as 
"unrealistic."  Attempts  by  the  United 
States  to  convince  Soviet  officials  to 
enter  into  serious  negotiations  on  Af- 
ghanistan along  the  lines  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  proposals  have 
been  similarly  rebuffed. 

In  view  of  such  Soviet  intransigence, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  hope 
that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  will 
improve.  The  level  of  Soviet  troops, 
which  have  occupied  Afghanistan  for 
more  than  2  years  now.  has  been  in- 
creased to  number  at  least  100.000. 
The  weaponry  and  force  of  arms  being 
used  to  keep  that  country  in  its  subju- 
gated state  continues  to  increase  and 
to  become  even  more  horrific.  Yet 
widespread  and  spontaneous  resist- 
ance by  the  Afghan  people  continues, 
pointing  vividly  to  the  hatred  and  defi- 
ance which  the  Soviet  presence  and 
the  Babrak  Karmal  regime  have 
evoked.  Mass  defections  from  the 
Afghan  Army,  the  persistent  inability 
of  the  Babrak  regime  to  develop  viable 
political  support,  and  the  continued 
activity  of  Muslim  freedom  fighter 
units  leave  the  unmistakable  impres- 
sion of  the  disintegration  of  political 
and  social  stability. 

GAS  WARFARE  ON  CIVILIANS 

Attempting  to  counter  this  instabil- 
ity, the  Soviet  occupation  forces  have 
resorted  to  increasing  violence.  Tactics 
including  the  bombing  of  villages,  the 
destruction  of  crops,  and  helicopter 
gunship  attacks  on  innocent  civilians 
have  been  used  from  the  start  of  the 
invasion  and  are  well  documented. 
There  are  recent  reports  that  such 
tactics  have  escalated  and  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  of  other  forms  of 
warfare  being  used— forms  of  warfare 
banned  for  years  by  international  law. 

This  new  expanded  Soviet  policy  of 
repression  has  caused  widespread 
misery  among  the  Afghan  people.  Vil- 


lages and  mountain  valleys  have  been 
denuded  of  their  populations  through 
increased  bombings  and  intimidation. 
Whole  areas  of  major  cities  have  been 
destroyed  in  heavy  bombardment. 
Whole  villages  have  been  reduced  to 
rubble  and  their  populations  subjected 
to  reprisals  for  allegedly  aiding  or  har- 
boring freedom  fighter  units. 

The  world  has  been  shocked  by  re- 
ports of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  in  Afghanistan.  On 
March  8.  the  Reagan  administration 
announced  that  it  had  firm  evidence 
that  at  least  3.000  people  in  Afghani- 
stan had  been  killed  with  poison  gas 
and  other  chemical  weapons  in  47  sep- 
arate incidents  between  the  summer  of 
1979  and  the  summer  of  1981.  The  pos- 
session and  use  of  toxins  is  a  violation 
of  both  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  and 
the  1972  biological  weapons  conven- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Rules  of  Custom- 
ary International  Law  of  Armed  Con- 
flict—and the  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan can  be  characterized  as 
nothing  but  armed  conflict. 

From  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
themselves  comes  evidence  that  weap- 
onry utilized  by  Soviet  occupation 
forces  has  been  devastating.  Reports 
of  the  use  of  immobilizing  gas  l>ombs. 
incendiary  bombs  and  camouflaged 
bombs  in  the  form  of  toys  and  pens 
are  proliferating.  These  weapons  are 
being  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
direct  contravention  of  agreed  provi- 
sions of  a  convention,  now  awaiting 
ratification,  which  prohibts  the  use  of 
land  mines,  booby  traps  and  incendi- 
ary bombs  against  civilians.  Also,  from 
Afghanistan  come  reliable  reports  of 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  gas  l)omt>s  and 
napalm-like  substances  which  have 
had  a  lethal  effect  on  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. The  gases  have  caused  contin- 
ual crying,  nausea,  temporary  paraly- 
sis, loss  of  consciousness,  and  death. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  Soviet  bar- 
barity in  Afghanistan  are  obvious.  In 
the  more  than  2  years  since  the  inva- 
sion, the  Soviet  Union  has  not  taken 
even  the  first  step  toward  a  disengage- 
ment and.  in  fact,  has  increased  its 
presence  and  the  level  of  violence  it 
hais  employed  in  total  disregard  for  its 
obligations  under  international  law 
and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Thousands 
of  political  prisoners  have  apparently 
died  while  in  the  custody  of  the 
Babrak  regime  and  many  thousands 
more  have  simply  "disappeared.  "  Tor- 
ture and  arbitrary  arrests  and  impris- 
onment continue  unabated,  while 
about  3  million  Afghans,  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  preinvasion  population, 
have  fled  the  country. 

The  United  States  still  favors  a  po- 
litical settlement  which  would  lead  to 
restoration  of  a  genuinely  independ- 
ent, neutral,  nonalined  Afghanistan 
with  a  government  acceptable  and  re- 
sponsible  to  its  people.   I  emphasize 
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that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  massive  violence 
and  terrorism  now  being  employed 
against  the  Afghan  people  and  by  the 
prompt,  total  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
troops.  Otherwise,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment makes  a  mockery  of  its  interna- 
tional obligations  and  indeed  of  the 
Helsinki  process  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  citizens  to  remember  the 
brave  resistance  of  the  Afghan  people, 
whose  struggle  against  their  Russian 
invaders  is  now  well  into  the  third 
year. 

Sunday  was  set  aside  as  a  day  to 
mark  and  honor  their  struggle  by 
President  Reagan  and  the  Congress, 
and  was  observed  by  other  nations  all 
over  the  world.  Let  the  day  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  those  who  cherish  liberty 
of  its  fragility,  and  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  crush  it.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BENJAMIN  E. 
MAYS 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
November  of  this  past  year  a  historical 
marker  was  placed  at  the  birthplace  of 
one  of  South  Carolina's  most  extraor- 
dinary natives.  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays. 
His  achievements,  his  ideas,  and  his 
principles  are  so  profound.  I  wish  to 
share  his  story  with  my  colleagues 
today. 

Bom  in  Epworth.  S.C,  of  slave  par- 
ents, Benjamin  Mays  became  one  of 
the  great  forces  and  spokesmen  for 
freedom  and  human  dignity  in  our 
country.  A  graduate  of  South  Carolina 
State  College  and  Bates  College,  with 
a  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chica- 
go. Dr.  Mays  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  at  Morehouse  College  smd 
South  Carolina  State  College.  During 
the  late  twenties  and  the  early  thirties 
Benjamin  Mays  served  with  the 
Tampa  Urban  League,  as  national  stu- 
dent secretary  of  the  YMCA  and  con- 
ducted a  study  of  Negro  churches  in 
the  United  States. 

From  1934  to  1040.  Dr.  Mays  served 
as  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Religion 
at  Howard  University  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1940  Benjamin 
Mays  began  his  distinguished  career  as 
president  of  Morehouse  College  in  At- 
lanta. While  at  Morehouse,  he  served 
as  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  foun- 
tain for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
and  other  major  figures  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  In  fact.  Dr.  King 
often  times  proclaimed  Dr.  Mays  his 
"spiritual  mentor." 

Dr.  Mays  retired  from  Morehouse 
College  in  1967  and  was  given  the  title 
of  president  emeritus.  Subsequently 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Board  of  Education  for  12  years.  Ben- 
jamin Mays  has  received  many  honors 
including  scores  of  honorary  degrees. 
A  street  and  high  school  bear  his 
name  in  Atlanta.  South  Carolina  Gov. 
Dick  Riley  awarded  him  the  Order  of 


the  Palmetto  in  1980  during  ceremo- 
nies unveiling  Dr.  Mays  portrait  in  the 
South  Carolina  State  Capitol.  But 
these  awards  and  honors  can  never 
meet  the  measure  of  the  man.  For, 
more  than  a  man  with  fine  credentials, 
he  was  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
leader  for  a  movement  dedicated  to 
human  progress. 

The  great  journalist  and  author 
Samuel  Dubois  Cooke  once  said: 

Benjamin  Mays  has  strength  of  character, 
gifts  of  mind,  vision,  and  ability,  a  zest  for 
life,  a  stubborn  moral  courage,  a  prophetic 
imagination,  a  deep  commitment  to  social 
Justice,  a  single  minded  commitment  to  the 
most  precious  and  enduring  values  of 
human  enterprise,  and  a  lifelong  romance 
with  the  world  of  higher  possibilities. 

High  praise  from  a  very  noble 
source. 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Mays  described 
himself  best  when  he  said  in  his  auto- 
biography. "Bom  To  Rebel." 

Foremost  in  my  life  has  been  my  honest 
endeavors  to  find  the  truth  and  proclaim  it. 

And  he  not  only  found  the  truth  and 
proclaimed  for  himself.  He  found  the 
truth  and  proclaimed  it  for  all  men 
and  women,  of  all  races,  of  all  religions 
and  from  all  walks  of  life  for  decades 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  7.  1981. 
at  the  dedication  of  the  historic 
marker  placed  at  Dr.  Benjamin  E. 
Mays"  birthplace.  Dr.  Larry  A.  Jack- 
son, president  of  Lander  College,  gave 
an  eloquent  address  about  this  great 
man's  life.  His  remarks  truly  capture 
the  spirit  of  the  man.  I  ask  that  Dr. 
Jackson's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  at  the  Ceremony  or  Dedication  op 

THE  Historic  Marker  at  the  Birthplace 

OP  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays.  Novembek  7. 

1981 

(By  Larry  A.  Jackson) 

"History  is  >he  essence  of  innumerable  bi- 
ographies'—Thomas  Carlyle. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  s[>eak  on  a  day  when  we 
reflect  on  the  life  of  one  of  America's  great 
teachers  and  moral  leaders.  I  would  like  to 
use  my  time  to  explore  two  questions  with 
you.  The  first  question  is  this:  What  is  the 
most  important  reason  for  the  people  of 
this  State  to  place  this  monument  In  this 
place  on  this  November  day?  To  honor  Dr. 
Mays?  I  answer  "no."  That  is  not  the  most 
important  reason.  The  honor  which  the 
home  county  of  Dr.  Mays  owes  him  by  the 
right  of  his  accomplishments  has  been  far 
too  slow  in  coming,  but  it  has  come.  We 
now,  thank  God.  live  In  a  time  when  most 
school  children  in  this  county  know  his 
name.  And  a  man  with  schools  and  college 
buildings  named  for  him.  and  with  49  hon- 
orary degrees,  from  Institutions  as  varied  In 
purpose  as  Harvard  University  and  Lander 
College,  does  not  need  another  honor. 

The  most  important  reason  for  placing 
this  monument  here  is  not  to  honor  Benja- 
min Elijah  Mays  but  to  remind  us.  the  citi- 
zens who  pass  here,  of  the  quality  and  mes- 
sage of  his  life. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  question. 
What  was  It  that  caused  Benjamin  Elijah 
Mays  to  tje  different  from  the  crowd  and  to 
serve  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  example  to  a 


whole  generation  of  people  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  make  American  democra- 
cy work  better  and  to  cure  it  of  the  illness 
of  racial  prejudices? 

The  historian  who  traces  the  movement 
towards  the  renewal  of  American  democracy 
which  has  characterized  this  century  will 
find  intertwined  in  this  history  the  life  of 
the  teacher  and  schoolmaster  whom  we 
gather  to  honor  today.  It  was  Benjamin 
Elijah  Mays  who  was  the  mentor  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  his  fellow  pa- 
triots. (I  call  them  patriots  because  they 
were  fighting  to  make  reality  of  the  dream 
of  the  earlier  patriots.) 

In  a  time  when  we  desperately  need  simi- 
lar examples  of  integrity  and  courage.  I  ask 
you  to  think  about  this  question:  "How  did 
his  life  emerge  in  our  midst."  What  were 
the  forces  which  nurtured  and  generated 
it?" 

Think  back  with  me  to  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Which  of  us.  had  we  been  walking 
along  this  unpaved  country  road  in  the  year 
1894  would  have  thought  that  a  few  feet 
from  us  was  being  born  a  child  who  would 
become  a  force  for  justice,  truth,  and  light 
in  his  generation.  And  if  we  had  been  told 
that  the  child  was  Black,  our  incredulity 
would  have  been  multiplied. 

How  did  this  child,  born  in  this  simple 
house,  in  rural  South  Carolina,  and  in  a 
time  when  the  whole  area  knew  little  save 
poverty,  overcome  the  many  ot>stacles 
which  any  sane  man  would  have  predicted 
would  have  prevented  him  from  becoming 
any  kind  of  a  leader,  much  less  a  gentle,  un- 
bitter  leader  who  advocated  dynamic  evolu- 
tion rather  than  revolution,  non-violent  love 
rather  than  armed  hate?  How  did  he  come 
to  be?  That  is  the  question  which  gnaws  at 
us  as  we  approach  this  celebration.  Benja- 
min Mays  could  have  so  easily  t>ecome  bitter 
and  resigned.  He  did  not.  Why  not? 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mystery 
in  any  life  which  we  human  beings  cannot 
explain,  and  there  are  providential  move- 
ments through  history  that  only  the  most 
arrogant  would  try  to  explain.  I  am.  on  the 
basis  of  having  heard  Dr.  Mays  speak  on 
several  occasions  and  on  the  basis  of  having 
read  his  autobiography.  "Born  To  Rebel." 
going  to  point  to  at  least  three  influences 
which  nurtured  him  in  a  special  way  and 
which  set  him  apart  from  other  men  from 
an  early  age. 

These  three  influences,  added  to  a  sound 
mind  and  a  very  good  brain  given  by  God. 
were  his  family,  his  church,  and  his  religion. 

You  are  probably  surprised  that  I  have 
listed  "his  church"  and  "his  religion"  sepa- 
rately. In  thinking  of  the  church.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  social  institution  of  people 
who  took  a  special  Interest  in.  and  gave 
strong  nurturing  encouragement  to  Benja- 
min Mays.  In  thinking  of  his  religion.  I  am 
thinking  of  prophetic  faith  which  taught 
Benjamin  Mays  at>out  justice  at  an  early 
age  and  taught  him  that  "love"  is  the  law  of 
life  and  anything  that  contradicts  love  con- 
tradicts life  in  its  essence." 

Lets  look  for  a  moment  at  the  early  life  of 
Benjamin  Elijah  Mays.  The  simple  home  in 
which  he  was  born  was  characterized  by  dig- 
nity and  love.  His  parents.  Hezekiah  Mays 
and  Louvenia  Carter  Mays,  had  been  born 
into  slavery  and  knew  the  importance  of 
freedom. 

You  can  sense  something  of  the  quality  of 
the  home  if  you  picture  Benjamin's  oldest 
sister  tutoring  him  in  reading  and  writing 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  family  was  able  to 
send  him  to  school.  She  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  the  quality  of  her  own  concern 
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that  her  brother  become  educated  no  doubt 
accounted  In  some  measure  for  the  success 
that  always  characterized  him  in  school. 

Picture  him  at  the  age  of  5.  Although  he 
lived  In  a  home  characterized  by  warmth 
and  support,  he  lived  In  a  county  where 
Blacks  were  considered  not  to  be  the  equal 
of  Whites  In  intelligence  or  humanity.  One 
of  his  earliest  memories  was  a  night  In  1898 
when  a  group  of  white  men  rode  into  his 
yard  on  horses  and  held  his  father  at  gun- 
point and  forced  him  to  humiliate  himself 
by  bowing  down  before  them  over  and  over 
again.  It  was  a  night  in  which  seven  Blacks 
were  lynched  in  this  county,  and  we  can 
imagine  the  fear  that  ran  through  the  Mays 
family  that  night,  and  we  can  understand 
why  that  scene  has  never  disappeared  from 
the  memory  of  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays.  We 
marvel  that  the  memory  of  the  Phoenix 
riots  did  not  embitter  Benjamin  Elijah 
Mays  forever. 

Now  picture  him  at  the  age  of  8.  still 
living  In  this  same  simple  farm  house.  It  was 
Children's  Day  at  his  church  and  Benjamin 
Mays  had  committed  to  memory  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew. When  he  finished  his  speech,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  women  stood  up  and  waved 
their  handkerchleves  and  men  stumped 
their  feet  in  praise.  After  the  applause  died 
down,  the  minister  said.  "This  boy  is  going 
to  be  a  preacher.'" 

In  his  autobiography.  ■'Bom  to  Rebel." 
Benjamin  Mays  reports  that  he  was  a 
marked  boy  from  then  on.  I  ask  you  today 
to  contemplate  on  how  much  the  encourage- 
ment of  that  family  and  that  congregation 
meant  to  Benjamin  Mays.  And  how  much 
that  one  Incident  had  to  do  with  the  burn- 
ing ambition  that  was  bom  In  him  to 
become  an  educated  man.  Even  at  eight. 
Benjamin  Mays  knew  that  the  only  way  for 
him  to  be  truly  free  and  to  lead  his  people 
out  of  degradation  was  by  obtaining  an  ex- 
cellent education.  But  It  was  not  a  goal 
easily  attained.  His  father,  although  sup- 
portive In  many  ways,  did  not  believe  that 
an  education  was  needed.  As  he  told  his  son. 
"If  you  want  to  preach,  the  Lord  will  open 
your  mouth  and  tell  you  what  to  say."  "And 
If  you  want  to  farm,  you  can  learn  It  from 
me.""  His  father  was  convinced  that  these 
were  the  only  two  possible  occupations  for  a 
Black  boy. 

In  his  autobiography.  Benjamin  Mays  re- 
calls many  times  when  he  tethered  his 
horse  between  plowing  chores  and  went  Into 
the  woods  to  pray  that  he  might  t>ecome  an 
educated  man.  At  one  point  he  said  to  a  re- 
porter. "I  prayed  myself  Into  an  education." 
After  overcoming  many  obstacles.  Benjamin 
Mays  was  graduated  from  the  high  school 
at  South  Carolina  State  College  at  the  age 
of  21. 

At  this  point.  Benjamin  Mays  decided  to 
pursue  his  college  education  outside  of  the 
South.  This  decision  was  based  upwn  a  very 
rational  analysis  of  two  contradictory  Influ- 
ences In  his  life.  ( 1 )  He  lived  In  an  environ- 
ment which  said  to  him  that  he  was  an  Infe- 
rior person,  and  (2)  he  worshipped  a  God 
who  said  that  all  men  were  equal.  He  decid- 
ed to  compete  at  a  very  excellent  liberal  arts 
college  where  the  majority  of  the  students 
were  white  so  that  he  could  prove  that  he 
was  not  an  Inferior  person.  Benjamin  Mays 
soon  proved  It.  He  was  not  only  an  honor 
student  at  Bates  College  with  the  highest 
academic  honor  awarded  in  American 
higher  education,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key. 
The  picture  of  Benjamin  Mays  in  the  Bates 
College  annual  shows  a  very  determined- 
looking  young  man. 


He  continued  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  where  he  was  eventually 
awarded  a  Master's  degree  and  a  Ph.  D. 
degree.  These  degrees  were  earned  by  doing 
odd  jot>s  and  working  as  a  pullman  porter, 
the  route  to  a  new  life  for  so  many  ambi- 
tious Black  males  in  those  days. 

After  serving  as  a  pastor,  as  an  urban 
league  representative,  and  a  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Religion  at  Howard  University. 
Benjamin  Elijah  Mays  reached  his  most  im- 
portant lifes  work.  At  the  age  of  46.  he 
became  President  of  Morehouse  College  in 
Atlanta.  Dr.  Mays  turned  a  struggling  insti- 
tution into  one  of  the  strongest  colleges  in 
this  country  and  it  was  here  that  he  became 
the  mentor  for  many  of  the  leaders  who 
have  renewed  American  democracy  in  our 
generation,  leaders  such  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

For  27  years.  Benjamin  Mays  preached  a 
weekly  sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Morehouse 
College  and  students  such  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  looked  back  upon  those  sermons  as 
turning  points  in  their  lives.  Someone  said 
of  him  during  this  time.  "Mays  wanted  to 
invent  souls.  He  wanted  to  root  out  the 
weaknesses  and  the  evasions  which  were  the 
heritage  of  300  years  of  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial oppression.""  "If  you  are  ignorant.""  he 
told  his  students  "the  world  is  going  to 
cheat  you.  If  you  are  weak,  the  world  Is 
going  to  kick  you.  If  you  are  a  coward,  the 
world  is  going  to  keep  you  running." 

And  he  said  other  things  to  those  students 
in  those  days,  and  I  want  to  quote  a  few  of 
them  now. 

"No  person  deserves  to  be  congratulated 
unless  he  ha^i  done  the  best  he  could  with 
the  mental  equipment  he  has  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances." 

■It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  Morehouse 
College,  for  any  college,  for  that  matter,  to 
produce  clever  graduates,  men  fluent  In 
speech  and  able  to  argue  their  way  through: 
but  honest  men.  men  who  can  t>e  trusted  in 
public  and  In  private— men  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  wrongs,  the  sufferings,  and  the  Injus- 
tices of  society  and  who  are  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  for  correcting  these  Ills." 

"It  must  be  l)ome  In  mind  that  the  trage- 
dy In  life  doesnt  lie  In  not  reaching  your 
goal.  The  tragedy  lies  in  having  no  goal  to 
reach.  It  Isn't  a  calamity  to  die  with  dreams 
unfulfilled,  but  It  Is  a  calamity  not  to 
dream.  It  Is  not  a  disaster  to  be  unable  to 
capture  your  ideal,  but  it  is  a  disaster  to 
have  no  ideal  to  capture.  It  Is  not  a  disgrace 
not  to  reach  the  stars,  but  It  Is  a  disgrace  to 
have  no  stars  to  reach  for.  Not  failure,  but 
low  aim  is  sin." 

Now  let  me  close  by  quoting  a  few  things 
which  others  have  said  of  Benjamin  Elijah 
Mays.  Samuel  Du  Bois  Cook,  a  former  stu- 
dent who  Is  now  President  of  DlUard  Uni- 
versity, says  ""Mays"  genius  was  as  an  in- 
splrer  and  motivator  as  well  as  a  transform- 
er of  young  men.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Rol)ert  Hutchins  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  had  no  peer  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  school  master.  I  rank  him  with 
Americas  great  educators,  with  William 
Ralney  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Nichols  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia,  and 
Charles  W.  Elliot  of  Harvard." 

When  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays  was  awarded 
an  honorary  Doctorate  in  Law  from  Har- 
vard University  In  1967.  this  is  what  was 
said  of  him. 

"Creative  president  of  one  of  our  nation's 
strong  colleges:  unremitting  champion  of 
rigor  and  high  purpose  in  education." 

And  finally,  when  the  college  in  Benjamin 
Mays"    county    of    birth.    Lander    College. 


l)ecame  the  34th  college  to  give  him  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  these  words  were  included 
in  the  citation. 

We  know  of  no  life  more  characterized 
by  concern  for  the  needs  and  distresses  of 
others  than  the  life  of  Benjamin  E.  Mays. 
Against  many  odds,  you  disciplined  yourself 
and  prepared  yourself  morally  and  intellec- 
tually to  walk  among  your  contemporaries 
as  befits  a  man  whose  life  is  informed  by 
and  dedicated  to  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic." 
Let  me  close  with  this  word  of  thanks  to 
Benjamin  Mays:  If  mankind  has  learned 
anything  about  teaching  in  our  long  years 
on  earth,  we  have  learned  that  no  words,  no 
gesture,  can  be  more  persuasive  than  an 
authenic  life,  a  life  dedicated  to  a  quest  for 
truth  and  justice.  The  monument  will  serve 
to  remind  us  of  such  a  life.  Dr.  Mays,  you 
have  given  us  a  l)etter  vision  of  what  human 
life  is  supposed  to  be  like,  and  we  will 
always  remain  in  your  debt.* 


GRAFTON,  NY..  CELEBRATES 
175TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  people  of  the  small  upstate  New 
York  community  of  Grafton,  March 
20,  1982,  marked  a  very  special  occa- 
sion. On  that  day,  the  community  cele- 
brated its  175th  anniversary.  As  a  Sen- 
ator representing  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  lend  rec- 
ognition to  this  event  by  wishing  resi- 
dents of  Grafton  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations. 

Grafton  is  a  quiet  community  situat- 
ed near  Albany.  Many  of  its  citizens 
leave  their  beloved  town  early  in  the 
morning  to  work  in  the  surrounding 
cities  but  always  return  home  each 
evening  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  Grafton.  For  those  citizens 
who  remain  in  Grafton  to  earn  a 
living,  logging  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  chief  industry  of  the  town. 

Rich  in  tradition  and  American  her- 
itage. Grafton  has  a  place  in  Revolu- 
tionary War  history.  Soon  after  its  in- 
corporation. General  Van  Rensselaer 
donated  200  acres  of  land  to  Grafton 
as  a  home  for  war  veterans  who  had 
lost  their  land  and  possessions  in  the 
war. 

I  hope  that  you  are  in  agreement 
with  me  that  this  is  an  event  of  note 
that  deserves  our  attention.  Thus,  I 
ask  you  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  me 
in  honoring  the  town  of  Grafton,  N.Y.. 
on  the  occasion  of  its  175th  anniversa- 
ry.* 


NEW  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  this  year,  a  tragedy  oc- 
curred in  Kellogg.  Idaho.  The  Bunker 
Hill  Mine  &  Smelter  Co.  closed  its 
doors  after  several  months  of  negotia- 
tions between  Gulf  Resources  Corp.. 
and  prospective  buyers,  because  the 
International  Steelworkers  Union  re- 
fused to  sign  a  labor  agreement  with 
an  investor  group  seeking  to  buy  the 
Bunker  Hill  Co.  The  events  that  took 
place  during  this  time  were  only  the 
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beginning  of  the  troubles  of  the 
people  of  the  Silver  Valley.  The  article 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  March  16,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  article  in  the  March  15. 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  brief- 
ly describe  the  pain  and  suffering 
these  people  are  going  through. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  an 
International  union  could  discuss  an 
agreement  with  investors,  that  they 
could  demand  strict  secrecy  for  the 
discussion,  that  they  could  lead  all 
parties  to  believe  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached,  and  that  they  could 
pull  the  plug  on  the  entire  agreement 
at  the  very  last  minute.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  real  losers  are  not  the  leader- 
ship of  the  International  Steelworkers 
Union  in  Pittsburgh,  but  the  men  and 
women  whom  they  claim  to  represent 
in  northern  Idaho. 

I  ask  that  the  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16.  19821 

New  Battue  or  Bunkek  Hill:  Union 

Surrenders  All  Jobs 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 

Kellogg,  Idaho.— Prancis  Heck  sits 
slumped  in  the  small  living  room  of  his  tidy, 
two-story  yellow  house  near  Rose  Lake.  He 
is  resting  from  a  3,000-mile,  five-state  trek 
in  which  he  slept  in  his  car.  filled  out  count- 
less job  applications  and  found  openings  no- 
where. 

Patigue  and  resignation  have  dampened 
some  of  his  anger.  But  mention  the  events 
of  Jan.  17,  18  and  19  and  it  all  pours  back 
into  his  voice— the  frustration  and  astonish- 
ment when  he  discovered  that  his  union  was 
going  to  keep  him  and  1,500  of  his  cowork- 
ers from  returning  to  their  jobs  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  Co..  and  turn  Kellogg  into  a 
ghost  town. 

As  the  nationwide  recession  deepens, 
workers  and  unions  in  the  automobile  and 
other  industries  are  staving  off  unemploy- 
ment by  accepting  pay  freezes  or  cuts,  but 
when  workers  tried  that  in  this  town  that 
once  produced  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  re- 
fined lead,  zinc  and  silver,  their  union 
wouldn't  let  them. 

The  bitterness  of  the  remarkable  clash  be- 
tween the  men  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  union  poisons  the  at- 
mosphere here  now  as  severely  as  the  fumes 
that  poured  for  years  out  of  Bunker  Hill's 
715-foot-high  lead  mill  smokestack. 

"It  should  never  have  happened.  It  was 
stupid.  It  was  dumb,"  Heck  said. 

On  Jan.  17.  Heck  and  his  fellow  workers  at 
the  mine  and  refining  plant  thought  they 
had  saved  the  troubled  company  by  voting 
to  accept  25  percent  pay  cuts  and  go  to  work 
for  a  group  of  local  Investors  who  promised 
to  reopen  the  plant  that  had  closed  just  two 
weeks  before. 

On  Jan.  18,  they  learned  that  the  steel- 
workers union  leadership  had  refused  to 
honor  the  workers'  vote.  The  union's  lead; 
ers  insist  they  saved  their  workers  from  a 
bad  contract,  and  they  still  hope  Bunker 
Hill  will  reopen  with  the  help  of  a  new 
buyer. 

But  that  is  no  longer  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion In  Kellogg.  Gary  Beck,  manager  of  the 
Idaho  department  of  employment  office 
here,  said,  "This  town  almost  went  up  in  an 
explosion"  of  worker  violence  the  day  the 


vote  was  overruled.  An  avalance  of  antiun- 
ion feeling  erupted  in  what  had  been  a 
heavily  union  town,  but  is  now  one  more 
casualty  of  the  economic  blight  that  low 
demand  for  minerals  and  lumber  have 
brought  to  the  lovely  hills  of  the  northwest- 
ern United  States. 

Kellogg,  a  one-industry  town  with  a  popu 
lation  of  3.600,  could  vanish.  Beck  said  his 
office  normally  processes  300  or  400  unem- 
plyment  claims  this  time  of  year.  Instead, 
he  has  1.600,  and  with  the  price  of  silver  at 
its  lowest  point  in  two  years,  he  expects 
many  more. 

Dixie  Lee  Laehn,  wife  of  a  10-year  veteran 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  plant,  paces  around  her 
living  room  a  few  blocks  from  the  unused 
company  rail  trestles,  still  furious  over  what 
she  feels  the  steelworkers  union  has  done  to 
the  town  that  has  been  her  home. 

"When  a  majority  rule  no  longer  counts  in 
America,  we're  in  deep  trouble.  We  may  as 
well  pack  it  up  and  head  for  the  Soviet 
Union,"  Laehn  said.  "We're  fighting  our 
guts  out  here  Just  to  survive.  And  big  shots 
clear  back  in  Pittsburgh  are  using  us  as  an 
example  that  unions  are  Big  Brother." 

Laehn,  37.  a  former  Army  nurse,  finds 
money  so  tight  she  has  had  to  cut  off  her 
telephone  and  put  to  sleep  five  pet  dogs, 
many  left  by  friends  who  have  already 
moved  out  of  the  area.  She  and  her  hus- 
band. Clifford,  took  a  bus  to  Sp>okane  about 
70  miles  away  to  look  for  jobs.  They  were 
amazed  to  find  the  bus  full. 

"I  wondered,  were  people  doing  so  well 
they  could  take  vacations?  But  when  you 
get  to  talking  to  them,  you  find  out  they  are 
people  who  are  just  crawling  from  one  town 
to  the  next,  looking  for  work  .  .  .  and  Just 
think  that  my  husband  and  all  those  others 
could  have  still  had  jot>s  here." 

Clifford  Laehn  is  a  small,  energetic  man 
with  a  few  teeth  missing  and  a  tendency  to 
let  his  wife  do  the  talking.  He  is  restless. 
Each  morning  he  rises  at  3:30  to  help  deliver 
the  local  paper,  getting  in  return  only  a  free 
subscription  and  a  sense  of  having  accom- 
plished something  that  day. 

When  the  Laehns'  daughter.  Melanie,  11. 
finishes  the  spring  term  at  the  Silver  Valley 
Baptist  School,  the  family  plans  to  head  for 
the  Sun  Belt— "Denver,  Phoenix,  whatever 
places  have  the  lowest  unemployment 
rates,"  Dixie  Lee  Laehn  said.  Prancis  Heck 
is  heading  that  way  also  in  a  new  job  search 
through  Nevada.  Arizona.  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Clifford  Laehn  made  $30,000  last 
year.  Heck  made  about  (26.000.  Both  must 
now  live  on  $145  a  week  in  unemployment 
benefits,  the  equivalent  of  $7,500  a  year. 

Kellogg  businessmen  like  Dale  Parlee. 
owner  of  the  Silverhom  Motor  Inn.  meet 
regularly  now  to  think  of  ways  to  save  the 
town.  Parlee  said  his  own  business  has  de- 
clined about  33  percent,  but  his  group,  the 
Greater  Kellogg  Development  Corp..  has  a 
nibble  for  a  "major  aircraft  stamping  plant"' 
to  be  established  here.  Another  group  of 
small  merchants.  Silver  Valley  Forever,  has 
suggested  improving  the  local  ski  run.  once 
called  "Jackass'  but  rechrlstened  "Silver- 
horn."  or  building  some  sort  of  theme  park 
to  attract  tourists. 

The  town  sits  on  Interstate  90.  the  most 
direct  road  from  Seattle  to  Chicago,  seem- 
ingly a  natural  spot  for  a  thriving  business. 
But  the  almost  abandoned  Bunker  Hill 
plant  in  the  center  of  town  is  an  eyesore  of 
rusting  metal  and  black  slag  heaps.  Pire  and 
pollution  have  denuded  hills  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  valley.  A  first-time  visitor 
wonders  If  the  raw  look  is  natural  for  a 
mountain  town  in  winter,  but  Beck  explains: 


"The  smelter  has  so  polluted  the  ground 
that  hardly  any  thing  will  grow." 

Bunker  Hill  had  been  known  for  the  loyal- 
ty of  its  employes,  who  stayed  with  the 
work  there  longer  than  at  most  mine  and 
smelter  operations.  When  the  bulk  of  the 
workers  was  dismissed  Dec.  31.  Beck  said,  "I 
had  more  than  60  or  70  people  in  here  with 
an  average  of  30  years  with  the  company.  It 
was  something  to  see.  " 

It  was  Aug.  25  that  Clifford  Laehn  came 
out  of  the  plant  and  heard  that  Gulf  Re- 
sources and  Chemical  Corp..  shaken  by  the 
plant's  losses,  could  not  find  a  buyer  and 
was  going  to  close  it.  "I  just  sat  in  my  car 
and  everything  just  left  me. "  he  said.  "It 
was  the  loneliest,  emptiest  feeling  I've  ever 
felt  in  my  life." 

By  November,  a  group  of  local  Investors 
led  by  Duane  Hagadone.  a  publisher  and 
real  estate  investor  based  in  nearby  Coeur 
d'Alene.  was  trying  to  buy  Gulf's  interest  in 
the  plant.  Bunker  Hill  would  cost  about  $65 
million,  but  losses  for  1982  were  projected  at 
at>out  $40  million.  The  investors  could  not 
control  the  volatile  prices  on  the  metal  mar- 
kets. They  could  only  finance  the  deal  if 
they  negotiated  a  sut>stantial  cut  In  labor 
costs. 

They  presented  the  workers  with  a  five- 
year  plan  that  would  have  meant  an  initial 
25  percent  cut  in  wages  and  t>enefits  for 
many,  weaken  seniority  rules  and  provide 
jobs  for  only  about  1.500  of  the  plant's  2.100 
workers. 

The  leaders  of  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  Local  7854  recommended  against  it. 
But  at  a  climactic  vote  the  night  of  Jan.  17. 
members  of  the  nine  plant  craft  unions,  in- 
cluding the  steelworkers.  voted  695  to  506  to 
accept  the  local  investors'  proposal.  Many 
went  home  to  celebrate,  thinking  they  had 
saved  their  Jobs.  They  were  stunned  the 
next  day  when  they  turned  on  their  radios 
to  hear  that  the  local's  newly  appointed  ad- 
ministrator, Lavem  Melton,  had  refused  to 
sign  the  agreement.  The  investors  had  no 
legal  labor  agreement  which  they  could 
show  to  banks  planning  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase, and  the  deal  was  dead. 

"When  I  heard  that  my  vote  didn't  count. 
It  took  me  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  union 
hall  to  find  out  why. "  Heck  said.  An  angry 
crowd  had  gathered  outside  and  was  berat- 
ing Melton  as  sheriff's  deputies  watched 
nervously  for  any  outbreak  of  violence. 
"Get  it  signed  and  get  it  over  there,"  some- 
one shouted  at  Melton.  He  replied:  "We're 
not  signing  a  blank  check. ' 

"Go  back  to  Pittsburgh!"  someone  said. 
Melton  pointed  out  that  he  was  from  Wal- 
lace, not  far  away.  'Your  soul  is  in  Pitts- 
burgh, not  this  valley.  They  own  you.  They 
own  your  soul,"  a  member  of  the  crowd 
shouted. 

PInally  the  workers  were  allowed  into  the 
union  hall  for  an  Informal  meeting  and  a 
flamboyant  official  from  the  Piiisbureh 
headquarters.  Andrew  Coban.  addressed  the 
throng.  "I  don't  care  if  you  siar\-e  me.  kill 
me.  castrate  me.  rape  me  It  just  doesn't 
matter."  Heck  said  Coban  told  tnem.  "I'm 
not  initialing  those  contracts." 

Heck  recalls  he  kept  yelling  and  scream- 
ing at  union  officials.  I  got  really,  really  in- 
volved, which  I  seldom  do.  "  But  nothing 
changed.  The  unhappy  workers  voted  in  a 
new  slate  of  local  officers,  and  the  new  offi- 
cers signed  the  five-year  wage  proposal.  But 
attorneys  for  the  Hagadone  group  conclud- 
ed that  would  not  be  enough.  The  existing 
latwr  agreement  at  the  plant  was  with  the 
steelworkers.  and  the  hasty  election  of  new 
officers  could  easily  be  overturned  in  court. 
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Rot>ert  Petris,  the  western  district  direc- 
tor for  the  Steelworkers  Union,  said  any 
suggestion  the  union  leadership  caused  the 
workers  to  lose  their  jobs  ""is  a  bunch  of 
bull."  He  said  the  union  leadership  made  it 
clear  from  the  start  that  the  Jan.  17  vote 
was  only  advisory.  The  union  leadership,  he 
said,  had  to  have  a  chance  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  the  Hagadone  group  liefore 
they  could  sign  anything.  Instead,  the  union 
was  presented  with  a  take-lt-or-leave-it  offer 
that  weakened  health  and  pension  benefits 
under  the  contract  with  Gulf,  Petris  said. 

Hagadone  and  many  of  the  displaced 
Bunker  Hill  workers  argue  the  union  leader- 
ship felt  accepting  a  25  percent  pay  cut  in 
Kellogg  would  hurt  in  negotiations  else- 
where. "The  only  conclusion  we  have  drawn 
is  that  the  language  we  had  proposed  would 
set  a  precedent  that  they  could  not  live  with 
for  the  balance  of  their  membership, "  Haga- 
done said. 

Petris  and  Melton  say  they  have  saved 
their  members  from  a  bad  contract  and  hold 
out  the  hope  that  new  investors  with  better 
proposals  will  materialize.  Martin  Baral,  an 
Australian  who  serves  as  managing  director 
of  Expo  Oil  Co..  said  his  firm  is  considering 
reopening  Bunker  Hill  and  finds  the  Steel- 
workers' representatives  "most  helpful  and 
businesslike." 

But  Robert  Bowman,  a  vice  president  for 
Gulf  in  Houston.  Tex.,  said  initial  contacts 
with  Expo  Oil  have  not  developed  into 
formal  negotiations. 

Meanwhile,  other  mines  in  the  area  con- 
tinue to  lay  off  workers  and  even  those  job- 
seekers  who  travel  far  beyond  Idaho  come 
back  empty-handed. 

Heck's  two-week  trip  took  him  to  an  alu- 
minum plant  In  Goldendale,  Wash.,  an  alu- 
minum plant  In  Dalles,  Ore.,  a  pumice- 
crushing  plant  in  Bend,  Ore.,  a  shale  mine 
In  southern  Idaho,  two  mining  companies  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  oil  fields  In  Evanston  and 
Rock  Spring,  Wyo.,  a  mining  company  In 
Green  River,  Wyo.,  and  an  oil  field  in 
Casper,  Wyo. 

"They  all  said  no, "  Heck  said.  A  private 
employment  officer  in  Denver  said  they 
would  have  charged  $2,500  to  $3,000  to  find 
a  job  for  someone  with  Heck's  experience  as 
an  operator  of  overhead  cranes  and  other 
equipment.  "I  told  them  to  stuff  it,"  he  said. 

Lillian  Heck  sells  cosmetics  door  to  door, 
and  with  some  part-time  teaching  and 
weight  watcher  class  Instruction  can  make 
as  much  as  $9,000  In  a  good  year.  But  she 
said  she  Is  as  eager  to  move  on  as  her  hus- 
band is. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  moving  back  with 
their  parenu, "  Heck  said.  "But  I  have  a  lot 
of  pride.  I  think  I'll  tax  all  my  resources 
before  I  do  that  .  .  .  and  I'll  try  to  make 
sure  I'm  never  in  a  place  where  a  union  can 
do  this  to  me  again." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Steelworkers  in  Idaho  Bitter  at  Union 
Stand 
(By  Erik  Larson) 
Kellogg.  Idaho.— An  investor  groups  plan 
to  restore  Bunker  Hill  Co.  to  operation  fi- 
nally failed  last  month— and  many  here  in 
the  Silver  Valley  say  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America  sacrificed  their  own  local  to 
make  the  plan  fail  and  avoid  setting  a  dam- 
aging labcr  precedent. 

The  clash  l)etween  the  union  and  the  in- 
vestors, and  between  the  rank-and-file  and 
their  leaders,  received  little  national  atten- 
tion. But  it  turned  this  mining  town  inside 
out.  The  leader  of  a  dissident  peoples" 
local  received  several  death  threats.  A  group 


of  workers  filed  a  suit  against  the  Steel- 
workers that  just  won  certification  as  a  class 
action  suit  in  Boise  federal  court.  Angry 
politicians  very  nearly  made  righl-to-work 
legislation  the  law  in  Idaho.  The  bitterness 
continues  to  drift  through  this  scarred  and 
gray  valley.  "Bunker  Hill  is  dead  and 
buried,"  says  Eva  Sullivan,  a  former  official 
of  Steelworkers  Local  7854.  and  it's  a 
shame,  because  it  didn't  have  to  be  that 
way." 

The  incidents  that  polarized  this  town  oc- 
curred in  mid-January,  about  a  week  after 
the  investors  proposed  their  labor  agree- 
ment to  the  Steelworkers  and  six  smaller 
APL-CIO  craft  unions  that  also  represented 
Bunker  workers.  The  investment  consorti- 
um consisted  of  J.  William  Pfeiffer.  a  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  publisher,  two  north  Idaho 
mining  companies,  and  three  prominent 
Idaho  businessmen:  Harry  Magnuson,  of 
Wallace,  Idaho:  Duane  Hagadone,  Coeur 
d'Alene.  Idaho,  newspaper  publisher,  and 
Jack  Simplot.  head  of  a  potato-processing 
empire.  They  had  an  option  to  acquire  the 
Bunker  Hill  mining  and  smelting  operations 
here  from  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical 
Corp..  which  had  earlier  closed  them  be- 
cause of  high  losses  and  a  shortage  of  raw- 
materials  to  process. 

MAJOR  contract  changes 

Their  labor  proposal,  part  of  their  plan  to 
rescue  Bunker  Hill  and  save  at>out  1,500  of 
its  2,100  jobs,  wasn't  designed  to  warm  the 
heart  of  a  union  man.  It  called,  in  part,  for  a 
25%  cut  in  wages  and  a  major  overhaul  of 
seniority  practices.  FYom  the  start,  the  In- 
vestors said  they  wouldn't  bargain  on  the 
contract  and  didn't  have  time  to  talk 
anyway— the  deadline  for  expiration  of 
their  option  was  then  only  a  week  off. 
Union  leaders  called  the  proposal  an  ultima- 
tum. "It  was  just  a  big  step  backward  after 
40  years  of  collective  bargaining, "  says  a 
Steelworkers  spokesman  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
"I  mean,  no  can  do." 

The  steelworkers  and  craft  unions  re- 
viewed the  proposal  at  two  meetings  on  Sat- 
urday, Jan.  16.  and  their  leaders  came  away 
convinced  that  their  members  would  sound- 
ly defeat  the  proposal  in  a  vote  the  next 
day.  Kenneth  Flatt,  president  of  the  local, 
says  he  was  certain  that  85%  of  the  union 
members  were  opposed  to  the  plan.  He  was 
wrong.  The  workers  voted  695  to  506  in 
favor  of  the  agreement;  immediately  after- 
ward, Mr.  Flatt  and  the  other  local  officers 
resigned. 

Many  here  In  the  Silver  Valley,  Including 
the  investors,  say  the  officers  were  pres- 
sured to  resign  so  that  the  international 
could,  in  accord  with  its  constitution,  ap- 
point an  administrator  and  bring  the  local 
under  direct  control  from  Pittsburgh.  "No 
way  In  hell, "  says  Mr.  Flatt:  another  officer. 
Lawrence  Hansen,  agrees.  But  another,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  says  the  officers  were  advised  to 
resign  by  the  international.  "The  vote 
wasn't  counted  15  minutes  l)efore  they 
(International  representatives)  made  sure 
our  names  were  on  that  paper  (a  letter  of 
resignation),"'  she  says. 

A  bad  precedent? 

The  Steelworkers  would  have  had  reason 
for  taking  such  a  dramatic  step,  according 
to  the  investment  group.  Acceptance  of  the 
labor  proposal  could  have  set  a  precedent 
capable  of  undermining  other  giveback 
talks,  such  as  those  then  under  way  with 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  at  iU 
nearby  Trentwood,  Wash.,  aluminum  rolling 
mill.  From  their  standpoint.  I  think  they 
were  fearful  that  if  they  did  something  here 


with  Bunker  Hill,  they'd  set  a  precedent  for 
somewhere  down  the  road.'"  says  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson. one  of  the  investors.  The  Steelwork- 
ers spokesman  counters  that  the  union 
views  each  of  these  situations  on  its  own 
merits." 

The  day  after  the  vote— Monday.  Jan.  18— 
the  deadline  for  signing  the  lalwr  agree- 
ment passed  without  a  single  union  signing 
it.  An  administrator.  Lavern  Melton,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  control  of  the  union  that 
morning:  he  immediately  reappointed  the 
officers  who  had  resigned.  "I  ;ust  thought 
that  I  needed  the  assistance  of  qualified 
people. "  he  says.  He  retained  control. 

That  night,  workers,  angered  by  the  seem- 
ing disregard  for  their  vote,  descended  on 
the  union  hall  and  elected  a  dissident  board 
of  officers.  Later  that  week.  Arthur  Aamodt. 
a  Steelworkers  memt>er.  filed  suit  in  state 
court  asking  $750,000  in  damages  for  each 
worker  because  of  the  union's  refusal  to 
heed  the  vote.  The  suit  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  federal  court  in  Boise,  where  a 
judge  last  week  certified  all  the  members  of 
Local  7854  as  being  eligible  to  file  to  become 
plaintiffs  in  the  case. 

some  takers 

The  investors  extended  their  deadline  to 
Tuesday.  This  time  they  got  some  takers. 
The  leaders  of  the  six  craft  unions,  and 
international  representatives  of  two  of 
them,  signed  the  agreement.  The  rebel  offi- 
cers did  too.  although  the  investors'  labor 
attorney  concluded  they  weren't  legally  em- 
powerea  to  sign  for  the  local.  The  following 
day,  Wednesday,  even  Mr.  Flatt  came  in  to 
sign,  but  the  investors  still  needed  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Steelworkers  international.  They 
called  off  their  rescue  plan 

Hopes  for  the  plan  were  renewed  briefly 
in  February,  but  these  were  dashed.  Now 
workers  here  are  slowly  beginning  to  drift 
off  In  search  of  work  in  Nevada.  Wyoming, 
Utah  and  elsewhere.  Consumer-loan  delin- 
quencies are  increasing,  according  to  one 
bank.  And  some  civic  leaders  look  ahead  to 
June  for  the  harshest  impact  of  the  closure. 
By  then,  savings  accounts  will  have  dwin- 
dled, and  the  school  year  will  have  ended. 
More  residents  may  then  decide  to  pull  out, 
says  Dale  Lavigne.  chairman  of  the  defunct 
Silver  Valley  task  force,  which  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  state's  governor  to 
help  find  buyers  for  Bunker  Hill.  "That's 
my  feeling  of  when  the  real  crunch  is  going 
to  begin. "  Mr.  Lavigne  says. 

But  still  there  is  optimism  here.  Rumors 
that  other  major  companies  are  Interested 
in  Bunker  Hill  are  common.  And  there  is  a 
fundamental  doubt  that  Bunker  Hill,  here 
for  so  long,  will  ever  actually  disappear. 
Says  Mr.  Melton,  the  administrator  for 
Local  7854:  "I  have  a  feeling  that  when  thai 
wrecking  ball  finally  hits  the  heart  of  that 
place,  the  ball  is  going  to  crack  and  the 
building  is  going  to  stay  standing.  '• 


DEATH  OF  DR.  RAYMOND  M. 
WHEELER 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently our  country  suffered  the  loss, 
through  death,  of  a  champion  in  the 
war  against  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Raymond  M. 
Wheeler  was  a  courageous  and  knowl- 
edgeable pioneer  in  America's  efforts 
to  eradicate  these  scourges  from  our 
land. 
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Beginning  in  the  late  1950's,  Dr. 
Wheeler— even  then  a  well-known 
North  Carolina  physician— put  his  in- 
fluence and  his  credibility  on  the  line 
in  pointing  out  the  reality  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
That  was  back  in  the  period  when 
there  was  nothing  fashionable  about  a 
cause  like  that.  A  person  got  involved 
in  it  against  all  sorts  of  opposition  and 
obstacles— and  got  involved  through 
the  spur  of  conscience.  Dr.  Wheeler 
was  very  active  in  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  and  in  the  Field  Foun- 
dation, under  whose  auspices  he  ac- 
complished so  much  good.  With  Dr. 
Wheeler  leading  the  way,  Americans 
began  to  wake  up  to  the  sad  reality  in 
their  midst  and  at  long  last  we  made 
inroads  against  the  evil  of  hunger  in 
our  midst. 

Raymond  Wheeler  was  a  great 
American.  He  served  his  country  in 
war  and  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
and  the  Purple  Heart  for  his  outstand- 
ing service.  He  tackled  some  of  our 
greatest  problems  at  home  and  he  won 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  millions 
of  Americans  for  his  work  in  the 
causes  of  eradicating  hunger  and  ad- 
vancing human  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  February 
19  column  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  a  March  5  column  from  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Not  only  do  these  articles  doc- 
ument his  life,  but  they  manifest  the 
inspiration  which  Raymond  Wheeler 
gave  to  so  many  of  us. 

The  material  follows: 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19.  1982) 

Dm.  Raymond  M.  Whkelxr.  62:  Describes 
Plight  or  the  Poor 

(By  Ed«&rd  A.  Gargan) 

Dr.  Raymond  M.  Wheeler,  a  North  Caroli- 
na physician  who  championed  the  rights  of 
blacks  and  the  poor  in  the  South  for  more 
than  three  decades  and.  in  the  1960's, 
almost  alone  documented  the  extent  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  among  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States,  died  Wednesday 
in  Charlotte.  N.C.  He  was  62  years  old. 

Through  Congressional  hearings  and  in 
books  and  documentary  filnu.  Dr  Williams 
brought  to  the  nation's  consciousness  the 
damage  wreaked  on  the  poor  by  disease,  ne- 
glect and  hunger.  Reaction  to  his  findings  in 
many  sectors  of  government  was  often  vitri- 
olic. The  film  "Hunger  in  America."  which 
was  based  on  his  studies,  was  denounced  by 
Vice  President  Agnew. 

At  a  Senate  hearing  in  July  1970.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams described  a  visit  to  a  migrant  labor 
camp  in  Hidalgo  County  in  Texas:  "We  saw 
rickets,  a  disorder  thought  to  be  nearly 
abolished  in  this  country,  and  every  form  of 
vitamin  deficiency  Icnown  to  us  that  could 
t>e  Identified  by  clinical  examination  was  re- 
ported. The  children  we  saw  that  day  have 
no  future  in  our  society.  Malnutrition  since 
birth  has  a.i-eady  impaired  them  physically, 
mentally  and  emotionally." 

Dr.  Williams  was  bom  in  Farmville.  N.C. 
in  1919.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  received  his  med- 
ical degree  from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  St.  Louis. 


headed  southern  regional  council 

After  serving  as  a  Marine  Corps  officer  in 
World  War  II.  in  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart,  he  re- 
turned to  Charlotte  and  went  into  private 
practice. 

In  1956.  Dr.  Wheeler  Joined  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  the  oldest  biracial  civil 
rights  organization  in  the  South.  He  served 
as  its  president  from  1969  to  1974. 

'He  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle  that  we  don't  know 
about  because  of  his  shyness  and  modesty.  " 
said  Dr.  Robert  Coles,  the  Har\'ard  psychia- 
trist and  author  of  "Children  of  Crisis. "  a 
five-volume  series  about  the  people  who 
took  part  in  the  struggle  over  desegregation 
in  the  South  In  the  l»60°s. 

Dr.  Coles,  who  worked  closely  with  Dr. 
Wheeler  in  the  rights  movement,  callM  him 
the  very  best  of  what  the  South  has  to 
offer,"  and  added,  "Here  is  a  North  Carolin- 
ian physician  who  put  himself  out  on  the 
line  in  the  late  19S0's  and  1960's,  when 
there  was  nothing  fashionable  about  this 
behavior— a  stand  not  only  controversial  but 
also  brave." 

exposed  rXOERAL  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

Working  through  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  and  the  Field  Foundation.  Dr. 
Wheeler  exposed  the  inadequacy  of  Federal 
food  programs  in  the  Deep  South,  which  he 
said  were  run  by  administrators  with  a  "fla- 
grant political  or  religious  bias. " 

A  group  of  doctors  headed  by  Dr.  Wheeler 
studied  the  living  conditions  of  blacks  In  the 
Mississippi  Delta  In  1969.  In  their  report, 
they  concluded:  "It  Is  unbelievable  to  us 
that  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours,  with  all  Its 
technological  and  scientific  resources,  has  to 
permit  thousands  and  thousands  of  children 
to  go  hungry,  to  go  sick,  and  die  grim  and 
premature  deaths." 

His  work  spurred  the  first  food  stamp  leg- 
islation in  the  late  1960's. 

Although  he  shunned  public  recognition 
for  his  work.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  regarded  as  a 
pillar  of  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  in  the 
South.  Federal  District  Judge  James  C.  Mc- 
Millan of  Charlotte  termed  him  "a  totally 
unselfish  man  with  a  tremendous  con- 
science." 

Dr.  Wheeler  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Julie: 
a  son.  David  Stewart  Wheeler,  and  two 
daughters,  Margaret  Browning  and  Linda 
Lou  Wheeler. 

(From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Mar.  S, 
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Raymond  Whezlhi's  Death 

(By  John  Popham) 

He  was  gallant  at  all  times  and  In  all 
places.  He  was  cast  In  the  mold  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Roundtable.  He  was  a  South- 
em  personification  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
mystique. 

Yet  at  his  death  a  few  days  ago  there  was 
not  one  major  public  voice  In  the  nation  or 
In  the  South  that  asked  for  a  teardrop  in 
memory.  There  was  a  very  fine  obituary  in 
The  New  York  Times,  but  overridlngly  vir- 
tually no  print  Journalism  In  the  rest  of  the 
country  even  accepted  his  life  of  service  as 
news. 

Raymond  Wheeler  was  a  North  Carolina 
physician  who  pleaded  the  det>asements  of 
the  poor,  white  and  black.  In  the  South,  and 
by  mirror  image,  those  same  debasements 
throughout  the  nation,  whether  on  farm,  in 
town,  or  in  some  big  city  ghetto. 

For  30  years  he  documented  the  shocking 
extent  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  among 
poor   children    in    the    United    States.    He 


brought  to  the  nation's  consciousness  the 
damage  imposed  on  the  poor  by  disease,  ne- 
glect and  hunger.  It  was  this  Southerner 
whose  work  spurred  the  first  food  stamp 
legislation  in  the  late  1960s.  The  film. 
"Hunger  in  America."'  wa.<i  based  on  his  stud- 
ies. It  was  denounced  by  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

He  was  bom  and  reared  in  the  little  town 
of  Farmville.  N  C.  He  attended  the  Universi 
ty  of  North  Carolina  and  later  earned  his 
medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  St.  Louis.  Along  the  way  he  sened 
as  a  Marine  Corps  officer  In  World  War  II. 
winning  the  Silver  Star  for  heroism,  along 
with  a  Purple  Heart. 

He  came  home  at  wars  end  and  began 
medical  practice  in  Charlotte.  He  was  in  the 
South's  l>eloved  image  of  Robert  E.  Lee— 
the  gallant  soldier  who  returns  and  spends 
his  skills  In  compassionate  structure  of  a 
l>etter  society.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Ray 
Wheeler  would  have  been  a  saint. 

His  performance  in  those  years  was  devas- 
tating. He  pointed  to  the  poor,  stomach- 
swollen  children  along  the  coastal  plains  of 
the  South,  In  the  Mississippi  delta,  in  the 
farm  shanties  and  with  the  accredited  certi- 
tude of  the  physician  he  pointed  out  the 
sources  and  ravages  of  hunger. 

This  was  no  Hollywood  star  seeking  pub- 
licity. This  was  no  leftwlng  provocateur  dis- 
torting someone  elses  findings.  This  was 
the  Souths  own  version  of  the  all-Amerlcan 
smalltown  t>oy  who  becomes  soldier  hero 
and  disciplined  master  of  a  profession, 
speaking  out  with  unassailable  authority.  It 
was  breathtaking. 

Moreover,  he  sought  no  office  of  any  kind 
He  backed  no  candidates  for  office.  He  ped- 
dled no  commercial  product.  He  asked  not  a 
thing  for  himself.  His  only  message  was:  Is 
it  not  a  measure  of  moral  cowardice  to 
permit  thousands  of  poor  children  to  suffer 
like  this  In  a  land  so  wealthy  and  techno- 
logically powerful?  He  had  never  been  a 
coward  himself. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  the  Souths  oldest  biracial 
civil  rights  organization.  Working  closely 
with  him  In  those  days  was  Dr.  Rot>ert 
Coles,  the  Harvard  phychlatrist  whose  five- 
volume  report  entitled,  "Children  of  Crisis." 
has  been  acclaimed  worldwide  as  a  master- 
piece of  social  literature. 

Dr.  Coles,  an  international  figure  these 
days,  summed  up  Wheeler's  death  in  these 
words  that  hold  so  much  meaning  for  the 
region  so  many  of  us  cherish:  "He  was  the 
very  best  of  what  the  South  has  to  offer."" 
These  words  will  be  carrted  to  far  comers  of 
the  world. 

For  it  Is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Wheeler"s  accusatory  finger  was  point- 
ed at  the  nation,  not  just  the  South.  In  both 
civil  rights  and  poverty  areas  he  knew  that 
the  sin  is  national,  that  a  whipping-boy 
South  has  little  to  do  with  the  search  for 
national  Justice. 

I  don't  question  that  the  banality  of 
modem  life  is  eased  by  magnified  reports  of 
this  region's  superstar  athletes  and  political 
mountebanks.  But  when  are  we  going  to 
honor  the  truly  best  of  the  South?  The 
thousands  of  home  economics  teachers  who 
struggle  to  help  the  poor  to  create  viable 
homes  in  stark  rural  and  ghetto  settings, 
the  thousands  of  visiting  nurses  who  travel 
by  horse  and  by  bus  to  Appalachia's  hills 
and  coves  to  bring  basic  health  knowledge 
to  the  landlcKked  poor. 

What  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  today's 
young  people  from  farms  and  small  towns 
who,  often  at  great  family  sacrifice,  seek 
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technical  proficiency  at  our  expanding  uni- 
versity campuses  so  they  can  take  knowl- 
edge of  good  farming  practices  to  areas 
where  inadequacies  of  the  past  wrought 
poverty  and  despair? 

How  long  will  the  media  hide  this  side  of 
the  South?  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Silver  Star  Is  awarded  specifically  for  '"gal- 
lantry In  action."  There  are  so  many  gallant 
Ray  Wheelers  In  this  land  If  only  we  look 
for  them.* 


DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  REGULA- 
TORY COMPLIANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the 
regulatory  compliance  programs  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  my  remarks 
today  is  to  f<x;us  attention  upon  an  in- 
novative and  successful  enforcement 
tool  in  regulatory  compliance  which 
has  been  Implemented  by  the  D.E.A. 
on  a  nationwide  basis  and  which  has 
had  particular  impact  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  The  enforcement  tool  I  speak 
of  is  the  pharmacy  theft  prevention 
program  initiated  by  the  D.E.A.  more 
than  6  years  ago. 

"Pharmacy  theft  prevention"  has 
become  one  of  the  central  pillars  of 
D.E.A.  efforts  to  stem  the  diversion  of 
drugs  from  the  professional  communi- 
ty—doctors and  pharmacists— to  the 
addict  in  the  streets.  Public  attention 
to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  usual- 
ly turned  toward  the  hard  drugs,  such 
as  heroin  and  cocaine.  But  the  abuse 
of  pharmaceutical  drugs,  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  addicts  and  the  crime 
spawned  by  those  addicts,  is  a  far 
greater  threat  to  the  stability  of  our 
society.  In  response  to  this  threat,  and 
in  an  effort  to  stem  a  rising  number  of 
pharmacy  burglaries  and  robberies, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
decided  to  initiate  an  effort  with  three 
major  objectives.  Those  objectives 
were:  First,  to  determine,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  nature  of  pharmacy  bur- 
glaries and  robberies:  second,  to  devel- 
op a  program  that  would  have  a  meas- 
urable impact  on  the  problem;  and 
third,  to  deploy  the  program  in  as 
many  areas  of  the  country  as  possible. 
The  result  of  that  effort  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Louis  County 
pharmacy  theft  prevention  program, 
which  commenced  in  January  of  1975. 
The  program  constituted  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  various  facets 
of  pharmacy  crime  detection  and  pre- 
vention. It  included  the  establishment 
of  a  pharmacy  theft  prevention  execu- 
tive committee,  greater  police  involve- 
ment and  increased  security  within 
the  pharmacies  themselves.  A  pharma- 
cy theft  prevention  executive  commit- 
tee was  formed,  composed  of  St.  Louis 
area  pharmacy  company  officials,  the 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, drug  wholesalers,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  drug  enforcement  admin- 


istration. Through  the  committee, 
lines  of  communication  were  devel- 
oped between  pharmacy  companies 
and  other  segments  of  the  community 
such  as  the  media  and  the  courts. 
Police  presence  at  pharmacies  was  in- 
creased. A  representative  of  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department  burglary  pre- 
vention squad  provided  crime  preven- 
tion tips  to  pharmacists  involved  in 
the  program.  Security  seminars  were 
conducted,  and  drug  enforcement  ad- 
ministration personnel  made  onsite  se- 
curity surveys  of  every  pharmacy  in 
the  metropolitan  area  with  pharma- 
cists' consent.  Pharmacies  were  each 
assigned  a  code  number  which  was 
placed  on  all  containers  of  controlled 
sutistances  within  the  pharmacy,  so 
that  stolen  drugs  which  turned  up  in 
the  illicit  market  could  be  traced  to 
specific  pharmacy  theft  offenders. 

The  results  of  this  effort  were  stun- 
ning. During  the  first  6  months  of  the 
program,  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area 
pharmacy  robberies  were  reduced  by 
46  percent;  burglaries  were  cut  by  55 
percent;  and  overall  pharmacy  thefts 
declined  from  88  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1974  to  43  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1975. 

Soon  after  the  success  of  this  pilot 
program,  a  similar  program  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  metro- 
politan area.  In  April  of  1977,  officials 
of  the  drug  enforcement  administra- 
tion office  in  that  community  initiated 
discussions  with  pharmacists  directed 
toward  establishing  a  similar  program 
in  western  Missouri  and  eastern 
Kansas,  A  drug  enforcement  team  con- 
sisting of  compliance  agents  and  local 
enforcement  officers  began  imple- 
menting the  pharmacy  theft  preven- 
tion techniques  in  Johnson  County, 
Kans.  Under  the  leadership  of  region- 
al director,  Charles  D.  Sherman,  of 
the  Kansas  City  regional  office  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
compliance  agents  Dennis  Nelson,  Ter- 
rence  Woodworth,  and  Everett  Barger 
began  an  intensive  education  and  de- 
tection program  designed  to  alert 
pharmacists  to  the  need  for  enhanced 
pharmacy  security  and  fraud  detection 
programs.  Local  officers  of  the  city- 
county  investigative  squad,  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Darnell,  coordi- 
nated with  the  D,E.A.  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  pharmacy  crimes.  After  initi- 
ation of  this  program,  the  quantity  of 
pharmaceutical  drugs  as  a  percentage 
of  illicit  drugs  on  the  streets  of  John- 
son County  communities  declined 
from  35  to  5  percent;  fraudulent  pre- 
scription arrests  increased  sevenfold 
over  the  previous  year;  and  local  offi- 
cials were  unanimous  in  their  assess- 
ment that  the  program  had  had  a 
major  impact  upon  the  incidence  of 
pharmacy  crimes. 

The  details  of  this  success  story  are 
set  forth  concisely  and  persuasively  in 
a  monograph  prepared  by  agent  Ever- 
ett F.  Barger  III  pursuant  to  studies  in 


the  administration  of  justice  through 
the  auspices  of  Wichita  State  Universi- 
ty in  1981.  Agent  Barger  chronicles 
the  history  of  drug  enforcement  ef- 
forts in  this  country  and  other  nations 
during  the  past  century,  and  relates 
this  history  to  the  effort  against  the 
diversion  of  pharmaceutical  drugs.  His 
study— which  I  would  commend  to  any 
student  of  drug  abuse  control  efforts 
in  this  society— demonstrates  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
abuse  control  programs  within  the  law 
enforcement  community.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  a  stinging  indictment  of 
those  who  pretend  that  drug  abuse  is  a 
problem  the  effects  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  disruption  of  the  addict's 
life  and  the  addict's  life  alone.  I  am  di- 
recting my  staff  to  forward  a  copy  of 
agent  Barger's  work  to  the  higher 
levels  of  the  Justice  Department,  as  I 
believe  that  it  may  prove  instructive  to 
that  agency  as  it  evaluates  the  effi- 
ciency of  ongoing  programs  and  makes 
difficult  decisions  with  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  program  resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks save  for  one  final  caveat.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation, 
and  the  appreciation  of  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  for  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  the  compliance  agents 
of  the  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  office  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  to 
control  the  scourge  of  drug-related 
crime  in  the  communities  of  our 
State.* 


PRIME  MINISTER  HAUGHEYS 
VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  last  week,  the  United 
States  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the 
newly  elected  Prime  Minister  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Charles  J.  Haughey. 

During  Mr.  Haughey's  brief  stay  in 
the  United  States,  President  Reagan 
graciously  hosted  a  luncheon  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  honor  at  the  White 
House.  Later  that  afternoon.  Prime 
Minister  Haughey  met  with  the 
Friends  of  Ireland,  the  bipartisan  or- 
ganization we  founded  last  year  in  the 
Congress  to  promote  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  the  Irish 
people  and  the  American  people  and 
to  work  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Prime  Minister  Haughey's  visit  to 
the  United  States  was  an  important 
step  toward  the  goals  we  share,  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
him  in  the  future.  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing four  items  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record:  The  prepared  text  of 
President  Reagan's  statement  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day:  the  prepared  texts  of 
Prime  Minister  Haughey's  address  at 
the  White  House  and  his  remarks  to 
the  Friends  of  Ireland;  and  the  St. 
Patricks  Day  statement  by  memt)ers 
of  the  Friends  of  Ireland. 
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STATm CNT  BY  President  Reagan  on  St. 
Patkicks  Day.  March  17.  1982 

St.  Patrick's  Day  reminds  us  of  the  power 
of  joy.  It  is  a  day  when  spirits  are  lifted, 
when  millions  join  together  in  friendship: 
when  strangers  greet  each  other  with  affec 
tlon. 

The  spell  cast  on  us  by  a  small  island  3.000 
miles  away  began  more  than  a  century  ago 
when  Irish  immigrants  first  came  to  this 
land— immigrants  whose  sweat  and  labor 
built  our  economy,  whose  hearts  and  minds 
shaped  our  literary  and  intellectual  history, 
whose  smiles  and  mirth  gave  us  the  gift  of 
laughter,  whose  conscience  and  spirituality 
reminded  us  of  the  importance  of  religious 
faith  in  our  lives. 

Today  all  Americans— of  Irish  descent  and 
honorary  Irish  descent— celebrate  one  ol 
the  happiest  days  of  the  year  in  our  coun- 
try—a day  marked  by  peace,  friendship  and 
harmony. 

Yet  today  our  thoughts  cannot  be  entireiy 
Joyful— we  who  owe  so  much  to  the  "land 
across  the  Irish  sea"  cannot  help  but  reflect 
on  a  tragic  irony:  Northern  Ireland  is  trou- 
bled by  conflict  and  violence.  We  in  America 
who  owe  so  much  to  our  kinsmen  of  twth 
Irish  and  British  heritage.  Protestant  and 
Catholic  alike,  can  never  be  indifferent  to 
the  problem  of  violence  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. That  Is  why  we  seek  to  contribute  in 
any  way  we  can  to  a  lasting,  peaceful  solu- 
tion that  will  bring  to  an  end  years  of  con- 
flict and  violence. 

The  twelve  months  since  last  St.  Patrick's 
Day  have  brought  l>oth  hope  and  sorrow  in 
Northern  Ireland.  There  have  been  grounds 
for  optimism  for  the  future.  The  level  of  vi- 
olence continued  its  generally  downward 
trend.  In  this  country.  U.S.  law  enforcement 
authorities  confiscated  a  large  number  of 
weapons  intended  for  terrorist  hands  in  Ire- 
land, perhaps  most  important  despite  the 
sorrows  of  the  past  year,  there  are  signs 
that  the  climate  has  improved  for  moderate 
political  solutions. 

We  will  continue  to  stand  by  our  policy— 
to  urge  the  parties  in  Northern  Ireland  to 
come  together  for  a  Just  solution  and  to 
condemn  all  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence. 
We  believe  a  lasting  solution  can  be  found 
only  through  a  process  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  traditions  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  t>etween  Britain  and  Ireland.  We 
encourage  and  applaud  such  efforts.  We 
particularly  welcome  the  British  and  Irish 
governments'  widening  of  the  framework  of 
their  cooperation  to  this  end. 

But  as  much  as  we  wish  for  a  Just  and 
peaceful  settlement,  we  in  the  United  States 
cannot  chart  a  course  for  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland.  If  solutions  are  to  endure, 
they  must  come  from  the  people  them- 
selves. 

We  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
forces  of  violence  and  discord  in  Northern 
Ireland,  which  otutruct  the  process  ol  rec- 
onciliation so  necessary  to  peace.  Those  who 
advocate  violence  or  engage  in  terrorism  will 
have  no  welcome  in  the  United  States. 

Last  year.  I  called  on  all  Americans  to 
question  closely  any  appeal  for  financial  or 
other  aid  from  groups  involved  in  the 
Northern  Ireland  conflict  to  ensure  that 
contributions  do  not  end  up  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  perpetuate  violence,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Today.  I  renew  that  re- 
quest. Continued  violence,  even  by  a  mis- 
guided few.  can  only  frustrate  the  desire  for 
peace  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
entire  community  of  Northern  Ireland. 


As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  can  be  proud 
that  the  United  States  already  is  making  an 
important  contribution  toward  economic 
and  social  progress  in  Ireland.  We  are  proud 
of  our  role  in  strengthening  the  Irish  econo- 
my. There  are  over  300  American  companies 
with  manufacturing  plants  in  Ireland.  This 
investment  by  American  industry  shows  a 
clear  commitment  to  a  future  based  on 
peace  and  well  being  for  the  people  who  live 
in  Ireland.  North  and  South. 

This  Administration  will  maintain  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  facilitate  growth  of  ad- 
ditional job-creating  investment— invest- 
ment that  will  benefit  all  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. In  the  meantime,  we  encourage  the 
American  private  sector  to  continue  to  assist 
in  creating  more  job  opportunities  In  Ire- 
land. 

In  affirming  these  principles  of  our  policy 
toward  Northern  Ireland.  I  wish  to  add  my 
appreciation  and  support  for  the  many  true 
Iricr.ds  of  Ireland  In  this  country,  in  the 
Congress  and  among  the  public,  who  contin- 
ue to  speak  out  against  violence  and  In  sup- 
port of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Their  ef- 
forts are  among  the  most  important  contrl 
butions  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  I  Join  them  In  the  prayer  that 
our  hopes  will  soon  t>e  realized.  It  is  by  as- 
sisting in  commerical  development,  combat- 
ing terrorism  and  encouraging  the  process 
of  peaceful  reconciliation  that  we  in  Amer 
lea  can  do  our  part  to  bring  peace  to  North 
em  Ireland. 

Prepared  Text  or  Mr.  Charles  J.  Haughey. 

Prime  Minister  or  the  Retublic  or  Ire- 
land. AT  THE  White  House  on  St.  Pat- 

ricks  Day.  March  17.  1982 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  words  of  welcome  and  for  the 
warmth  and  splendour  of  your  hospitality. 
My  wife  and  I  and  the  members  of  our  party 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  friendliness  and 
cordiality  shown  to  us  on  this  short  visit  to 
your  great  country. 

For  any  Irishman  it  is  an  exceptional 
honour  to  be  received  in  this  House,  which 
was  designed  by  an  Irishman  and  is  in  itself 
a  symbol  of  the  manner  in  which  the  histo- 
ry of  our  two  countries  are  woven  together. 
To  be  received  In  the  White  House  by  a 
President  who  t>ear8  an  Irish  name  and 
cherishes  his  Irish  heritage  is  a  unique  and 
special  experience. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  nation  in 
the  world's  history  to  be  founded  on  a 
dream. 

It  was  a  dream  which,  over  the  years,  has 
commingled  with  the  reality:  sometimes,  as 
dreams  will,  outshining  It  and  at  other  times 
again  fading  away  from  it.  But  in  those  val- 
leys which  all  nations  experience,  when  the 
reality  has  seemed  to  fail  the  dream,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  great  statesmen  and 
men  of  courage  to  re-shape  the  destinies  of 
this  land  and  to  recall  their  countrymen  to 
the  brightness  of  the  original  vision. 

And  if  the  United  States  has  l)een.  for  its 
citizens,  ideal  and  fact,  dream  and  reality,  so 
it  has  t>een  for  millions  of  Irish  men  and 
women  also. 

I  need  hardly  remind  a  St.  Partick's  day 
gathering  of  that  deep  wish  for  a  new  life 
across  the  sea  which  for  so  long  sustained  so 
many  of  our  countrymen,  or  of  the  count- 
less thousands  who  came  to  these  shores,  in 
sorrow  and  bewilderment,  and  found  what 
they  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for:  found 
that  their  own  personal  individual  dream 
had  at  last  come  true. 

But  though  they  made  their  own  of  this, 
great  new  land,  they  rarely  severed  their 


ties  with  home  and  the  letter  from  America 
has  entered  deep,  as  folklore  and  as  fact, 
into  the  Irish  consciousness,  into  our  lltcra 
ture.  our  tales  of  the  past,  our  family  memo 
ries. 

And  because  those  who  came  here  wrote 
home  so  faithfully,  more  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  we  have  dreamed  the 
American  dream  and  shared  the  American 
reality  along  with  you. 

The  ancient  nation  of  Ireland  emerging  in 
this  century  into  a  modern  state  has  been 
founded  on  those  same  ideals  which  you 
were  the  first  to  set  forth.  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
first  Irish  political  thinker  to  conceive  the 
dream  of  an  Irish  Republic  where  all  whom 
God  had  created  equal  should  l>e  recognized 
as  equal:  all  whom  God  had  created  free 
should  really  be  free:  was  deeply  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  already  in  exist- 
ence beyond  the  sea  a  great  new  nation, 
conceived  in  lit>erty  and  dedicated  to  equali- 
ty- 
Prom  that  day  to  this,  as  we  dreamed  our 
dream  and  fought  to  establish  a  Republic 
dedicated  to  equality  we  have  always  turned 
to  you  as  a  source  of  vision  and  help. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Ireland 
today  has  become  a  modern  state  where  all 
are  free  and  equal  before  the  law:  where 
bigotry  and  discrimination  have  faded  away 
and  sectarianism  holds  no  place  in  our  laws, 
our  Constitution  or  our  daily  lives. 

And  in  speaking  of  these  things  to  Ameri- 
cans I  know  the  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing they  will  evoke:  for  no  man  can  speak  of 
freedom  and  equality  to  Americans  without 
striking  chords:  of  the  lamps  burning  in  the 
t>elfrie8  of  New  England:  of  the  farmers  that 
stood  by  the  rude  bridge  at  Concord:  and  of 
the  great  document  that  the  founding  fa- 
thers composed  at  Philadelphia. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  we  Irish  have  not 
achieved:  and  of  which  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded everywhere  we  go  this  great  capital 
city  where  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  struggle  to  save  the  American  Union 
and  to  avoid  the  partition  of  his  country  are 
so  l>eautlfully  and  splendidly  commemorat- 
ed. 

Whereas  Lincoln  sought  to  prevent  the 
partition  of  his  country,  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  partition  of  ours. 

The  obstacles  to  that  goal  are  in  part  the 
age-old  ones  which  also  nearly  sundered  the 
young  United  States:  misunderstanding,  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  suspicion  and  fear. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  overcoming 
those  obstacles,  to  further  the  reconcile- 
ment of  the  two  great  traditions  of  our 
island:  to  giving,  to  that  end.  any  pledge 
that  may  be  sought,  any  guarantee  that 
may  be  thought  necessary  and  to  making 
unassailable  constitutional  arrangements 
for  those  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland 
and  who  may  feel  a  special  need  for  such 
provisions. 

Irish  people  everywhere  yearn  for  that 
day  when  their  country  will  finally  find 
peace  and  justice  in  unity  and  they  in  their 
turn  in  their  land  will  create  "a  shining  city 
on  a  hill  ".  With  the  goodwill  of  that  world- 
wide Irish  spiritual  empire  which  is  stronger 
here  In  the  United  States  of  America  than 
anywhere  else,  the  Irish  Government  will  do 
all  we  can  through  the  Anglo-Irish  process 
or  any  other  forum  to  achieve  that  historic 
purpose. 

In  the  noble  words  of  Lincoln  s  Second  In- 
augural Address,  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
his  beautiful  memorial  in  this  city  the  work 
we  are  engaged  upon  is:  "To  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds." 
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Countless  millions  of  ordinary  Irish  men 
and  women  have  by  their  labour  and  their 
sacrifice  contributed  to  the  power  and  stat- 
ure of  this  great  American  republic  and  in 
their  name  I  look  confidently  for  support 
and  encouragement  for  our  endeavours  in 
Ireland  today. 

Ireland  holds  a  special  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  millions  of  Americans  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  that  feeling  will  inform  American 
policy  and  actions  and  ensure  that  the  en- 
couragement of  Irish  unity  ranks  high 
among  her  international  objectives. 

There  is  much  to  l)e  done:  and  the  first 
thing  Is  that  BriUin  l)e  encouraged  to  seek 
more  positively  and  persuade  more  actively 
a  change  in  attitude,  and  outlooks  which 
would  pave  the  way  for  unity  and  so  enable 
her  final  withdrawal  from  Ireland  to  take 
place  with  honour  and  dignity. 

We  in  Ireland  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
your  regard  for  our  country  Is  no  mere  sen- 
timental attachment  to  your  Irish  roots,  but 
that  you  have  a  sympathetic  and  concerned 
interest  In  Ireland,  her  people  and  their 
problems. 

This  is  hardly  surprising  in  one  whose  an- 
cestors played  their  own  part  in  Ireland's 
history.  The  Reagans  were  'The  defenders 
of  the  hills "  and  for  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies against  all  comers  they  held  the  only 
pass  through  their  territory  of  Y  Regan  in 
the  Slieve  Bloom  MounUins.  They  held  it 
against  friend  and  foe  and  the  English  at 
one  stage  of  their  long  and  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  conquer  our  country,  paid  the  O'Re- 
gan's  a  great  compliment. 

Their  commanders,  methodical  men.  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  London  maps  on  which 
were  marked  the  names  of  the  most  re- 
doubtable Irish  chieftains— those  from 
whom  the  strongest  resistance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  have  brought  with  me  such  a  map. 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century  and 
showing  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  and 
the  unconquered  territory  of  the  O'Regans. 
I  present  it  to  you.  Ronald  Reagan,  "de- 
fender of  the  hills  ".  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  and  friend  of  Ireland. 

Prepared  Text  or  the  Remarks   by   the 

Prime  Minister  or  Ireland  at  a  Meeting 

WITH  the    "Friends  or  Ireland".  March 

17.  1982 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  your  kind 
words  and  for  your  hospitality  in  welcoming 
me  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Friends  or  Ireland.  I  feel  especially  privi- 
leged, on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  to  be  able  to 
convey  here  in  Washington  in  person  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  you  all  on  this 
happy  occasion  for  our  two  countries— your 
first  anniversary. 

When  I  welcomed  the  formation  ol  your 
group  last  year.  I  expressed  the  confidence 
of  the  Irish  Government  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  further  strengthening  of  the  longstand- 
ing links  between  the  Irish  and  American 
peoples.  In  your  sUtement  yesterday,  you 
recalled  the  tragic  events  in  Northern  Ire- 
land during  the  past  year.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  pressures  on  political  leaders  which 
Inevitably  arose  from  those  events  were  not 
confined  to  the  two  sovereign  sUtes  immedi- 
ately concerned.  Ireland  and  Britain. 

Here,  in  the  United  SUtes.  there  was  an 
understandable  reaction  among  large  seg- 
ments of  Irish-American  opinion  and. 
indeed,  among  your  people  in  general.  The 
past  year  has  not  been  an  easy  time  for 
those  political  leaders  in  the  United  States 
who  have  chosen  to  be  true  friends  of  Ire- 
land. Even  In  the  face  of  the  tensions  to 
which  I  have  referred,  you  have  already  ac- 


complished much.  The  contacU  which  you. 
as  a  t>ody  of  American  legislators,  have  initi- 
ated with  those  directly  involved  in  the 
problem  of  Northern  Ireland  and.  especial- 
ly, with  Irish  legislators  will.  I  feel  certain, 
prove  Invaluable  as  we  work  towards  our 
common  objective  of  peace  in  Ireland. 

Your  continued  commitment  to  the  basic 
principles  which  you  have  adopted  in  the 
face  of  many  pressures  is.  in  itself,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  past 
year.  It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  we  have 
so  many  courageous  friends  of  our  country 
in  Congress. 

On  my  election  last  week  as  Taoiseach.  I 
declared  in  Dail  Eireann  that  the  first  polit- 
ical priority  of  my  Government  would  be 
the  quest  for  a  solution  to  the  tragedy  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Our  objective  is  to  secure 
self-determination  for  all  the  people  of  Ire- 
land in  a  unity  based  on  peace  and  harmo- 
ny. 

In  the  Anglo-Irish  framework  which  has 
developed  following  the  political  initiative 
taken  by  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and 
myself  at  our  meeting  in  December  1980.  we 
will  seek  the  active  encouragement  of  the 
British  Government  for  this  objective. 

In  this,  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
continued  support  of  our  friends  in  this 
country.  I  thank  you  especially  for  your  re- 
newed commitment  yesterday  to  Irish  unity 
as  the  most  effective  road  to  peace. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  traditions  in 
our  country,  one  is  reminded  of  the  dramat- 
ic events  of  200  years  ago.  events  which  af- 
fected alike  Ireland  and  Revoluntary  Amer- 
ica and  which  reflected  the  close  interaction 
between  developments  in  our  two  countries 
at  that  time.  On  St.  Patricks  Day.  1782. 
London  was  buzzing  with  rumors  of  the  im- 
minent fall  of  the  ministry  of  Lord  North, 
under  the  pressure  of  events  flowing  from 
the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  so  splendidly 
portrayed  in  the  picture  by  Trumbull  in  the 
Great  Rotunda  of  this  Capital  building.  For 
America,  this  opened  the  way  for  the  nego- 
tiations leading  to  the  Treaty  which  con- 
firmed you  Independence.  For  Ireland  too.  it 
heralded  the  opening  of  a  period  of  material 
and  artistic  achievement  and  of  Intellectual 
ferment,  that  of  Grattans  Parliament.  That 
period,  while  all  too  short,  saw  the  gradual 
crystallisation  of  the  true  Republic  and  in- 
clusive concept  of  Ireland,  where  the  people 
of  whom  Grattan  was  such  a  distinguished 
represenUtive.  would,  as  he  put  It,  identify 
themselves  not  with  a  Protestant  settlement 
but  with  an  Irish  nation. 

A  month  before  that  St.  Patrick's  Day.  on 
February  15lh.  1782.  a  representative  gath- 
ering of  Northern  Irishmen  who.  as  one  his- 
torian has  said,  represented  "the  spirit  of 
the  Protestant  nation"  assembled  in  Dun- 
gannon  and.  asserting  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  rejoiced  in  the  relax- 
ation of  laws  which  had  penalised  their 
Catholic  fellow  countrymen,  a  development 
which  they  say  as  fraught  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences  to  the  unity  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ".  A  month 
after  that  St.  Patrick's  Day.  on  April  16th. 
1782.  Henry  Grattan  secured  the  adoption 
of  a  declaration  of  independence  in  the  Irish 
parliament  in  Dublin.  Against  this  back- 
ground, it  is  appropriate  that  In  this  anni- 
versary year  of  Gratan's  Parliament  we. 
Parliamentarians  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Ireland,  should  be  about  to  embark  on  a 
closer  and  more  intense  collaboration  in 
strengthening  the  historic  ties  between  our 
peoples.  And  what  more  potent  symbol  of 
the  unity  in  Ireland  to  which  we  are  all 
committed  than  that  spirit  of  the  Protes- 
tant Irishmen  of  Dungannon  in  1782? 


During  my  talks  with  President  Reagan 
this  morning  we  both  agreed  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  Friends  has  been  an  extreme- 
ly encouraging  development.  For  over  a 
hundred  years  now.  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
nation  have  been  strengthened  by  the  sup- 
port of  those  of  Irish  descent  and  their 
friends  in  this  country. 

I  l)elieve  that  our  people's  goal  of  an  Ire- 
land united  by  peaceful  means  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish- 
American  community  and  that  they  share 
our  total  rejection  of  violence.  However,  a 
small  number  of  people  in  this  country  have 
subscribed  to  activities  which  can  only  delay 
the  achievement  of  that  unity.  Many  of 
these  are  simply  misguided.  I.  therefore, 
commend  your  stated  Intention  of  helping 
to  inform  the  American  people  about  the 
real  causes  of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. President  Reagan  has  emphasized  that 
this  conflict,  and  the  instability  which  it 
represents,  is  a  problem  which  should  con- 
cern all  of  us  in  the  democracies  of  the 
Western  community  of  nations. 

During  my  all  too  brief  visit  to  the  United 
States.  I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  some  of  your  fellow  countrymen 
who  have  invested  in  our  economy.  My  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  actively  encourage 
such  investment  which  is  another  aspect  of 
the  close  relationship  between  our  two 
countries.  American  investment  in  Ireland  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent and  leasting  peace,  throughout  the 
whole  island  and  in  our  world. 

Friends,  as  you  already  know,  there  was 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  support  among 
Irish  parliamentarians  for  your  proposal  to 
establish  an  ongoing  relationship  which 
would  strengthen  the  ties  l)etween  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Oireachtas.  I  am  very  happy 
that  you  have  been  able  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Speaker  of  Dftil  Eireann  to 
visit  Ireland.  I  personally  look  forward  to 
welcoming  your  delegation  to  Dublin  in  this 
year  which  is  so  rich  in  symbolism  for  Ire- 
land and  America.  Let  us  make  it  an  expe- 
cially  significant  one  in  the  development  of 
the  links  between  our  two  countries. 

Friends  of  Ireland,  you  have  my  full  sup- 
port and  grateful  thanks  for  the  construc- 
tive role  you  have  determined  to  play  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  unity  of  the  Irish 
people.  Thank  you. 

Joint  St.  Patrick's  Day  Statement- 
Friends  or  Ireland.  March  16.  1982 

St.  Patricks  Day  1982  marks  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Friends  of 
Ireland— a  bipartisan  enterprise  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  the  Irish  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  special  goal  has  been  to 
work  together  in  the  Congress  for  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  and  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  k)etween  the  two 
parts  of  the  community  that  has  suffered  so 
much  from  a  decade  of  killing  and  destruc- 
tion. 

For  all  of  us  committed  to  the  cause  of 
peace  In  Ireland.  1981  was  often  a  year  of 
anguish.  The  extended  hunger  strike,  the 
continuing  Iwmbings  and  random  sectarian 
murders,  the  assassination  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives, the  relentless  appeals  to  religious 
hatred,  the  rise  of  sectarian  demagogery  to 
new  levels  of  virulence— these  and  other 
events  bore  violent  witness  to  the  worsening 
tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  past 
year. 
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other  events  in  1981  gave  cause  for  hope. 
In  particular,  we  were  heartened  by  the 
summit  conference  last  November  between 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  their  creation  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
Inter-Governmental  Council,  and  their  slg 
nlficant  agreement  on  "the  need  for  efforts 
to  diminish  the  divisions  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  community  In  Northern  Ire- 
land and  to  reconcile  the  two  major  tradi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  two  parts  of  Ireland.' 
And  we  note  with  interest  the  growing 
debate  in  both  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  role  of  Northern 
Protestants  In  Ireland's  future.  We  regard 
all  of  these  developments  as  signs  of  the 
good  will  and  commitment  to  cooperation 
by  both  governments  in  the  common  search 
for  peace. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  support  ex- 
pressed for  the  Friends  of  Ireland  by  both 
the  Irish  and  the  British  Governments.  We 
have  met  in  the  past  year  with  representa- 
tives of  those  governments  and  with  leaders 
of  the  political  parties  in  Northern  Ireland. 
We  have  tried  to  be  a  forum  in  the  Congress 
to  inform  the  American  people  about  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  and  the  most  hopeful 
means  to  end  it. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  Intend  to  pursue 
the  path  of  peace  in  every  way  we  can. 
Toward  this  goal,  the  Friends  of  Ireland  is 
honored  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the 
Speaker  of  Dail  Eireann  for  a  delegation 
from  the  Friends  of  Ireland  to  visit  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  a  suitable  lime  this  spring. 

We  also  commend  President  Reagan  for 
his  commitment  to  peace  in  Ireland,  his  con- 
cern for  an  end  to  the  violence,  and  his  sup- 
port for  the  Friends  of  Ireland.  We  welcome 
the  President's  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Haughey  tomorrow  at  the  White  House. 
And  we  urge  the  President  to  take  the  occa- 
sion of  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Europe  in 
June  to  make  a  substantial  visit  to  Ireland. 

As  Friends  of  Ireland,  we  are  also  united 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  violence  on  both 
sides  in  Northern  Ireland.  More  than  2.100 
men  and  women  and  children  have  died 
since  the  conflict  began,  and  more  than 
23.000  have  been  Injured.  We  therefore 
renew  our  earnest  appeal  to  our  fellow 
Americans  to  support  positive  policies  for 
peace,  to  reject  the  path  of  violence,  and  to 
refuse  to  participate  by  word  or  deed  or 
dollar  in  any  effort  that  supports  or  con- 
dones the  violence.  No  action  in  the  daily 
life  of  any  American  should  contribute  in 
any  way  to  the  daily  toll  of  death  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Finally,  as  Friend  of  Ireland,  we  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  goal  of  Irish  unity 
as  the  most  effective  means  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace.  The  unity  we  favor  is  an  Ire- 
land united  on  the  basis  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Irish  Protestant  tradition  and  the 
Irish  Catholic  tradition.  It  is  a  unity  to  be 
achieved,  not  by  the  bomb  or  by  the  bullet, 
nor  by  the  official  coercion  of  any  section  of 
the  community,  but  by  the  consent,  freely 
given,  of  a  majority  of  all  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 
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EDMUND   S.    MUSKIE   ON    -KEEP- 
ING THE  NUCLEAR  PEACE" 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  our 
former  colleague  in  the  Senate  and 
Secretary  of  State,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  to  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  'Diplomacy's  First 
Priority:  Keeping  the  Nuclear  Peace." 

In  the  address.  Senator  Muskie 
spoke  compellingly  of  the  paramount 
need  of  our  time  to  organize  a  "disci- 
pline for  the  deterrence  of  war  and 
the  control  of  arms."  and  to  find  "a 
diplomatic  middleway  that  will  enable 
us  to  keep  the  nuclear  peace  and  at 
lower  levels  of  risk  and  expenditure." 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  bipartisan,  con- 
gressional resolution  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  and  reductions.  I  wel- 
come Senator  Muskie's  comments  on 
our  initiative.  As  he  stated: 

Common  sense  also  tells  me  that  our  tech- 
nological achievements  and  political  com- 
promises are  bringing  us.  not  greater  securi- 
ty on  balance,  but  greater  certainty  that— 
without  direction  and  leadership— sooner  or 
later  the  peace  will  become  unraveled  and 
nuclear  war  will  occur. 

So  I  make,  once  again,  the  case  for  arms 
control— with  full  knowledge  that  the  proc- 
ess has  to  develop  a  popular  base.  It  is  for 


this  reason  that  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the 
recent,  carefully  worded,  resolution  dealing 
with  a  nuclear  freeze  and  reductions,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield. 
As  a  policy  proposal,  their  initiative  raises 
some  questions.  But.  politically,  it  should 
help  to  build  alliances  in  the  country  for 
arms  control  while  sending  a  message  that 
Americans  do  not  think  the  continued  devel 
opment  of  more  and  more  nuclear  weapons 
adds  to  U.S.  security.  We  know  that,  if  the 
Russians  match  or  counter  what  we  do— and 
we  know  they  will— there  will  be  less  securi 
ly. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Senator 
Muskie's  wise  words  on  the  need  to 
prevent  nuclear  war.  to  halt  and  re- 
verse the  arms  race,  and  to  secure  and 
keep  the  nuclear  peace  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  all  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  remarks  follows: 

Diplomacy's  First  Priority:  Keeping  the 
Nuclear  Peace 

(By  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 

Last  December  we  remembered  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  was  a  transforming  event.  Five 
years  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Senator  Vanden 
t>erg  said  the  attack  "drove  most  of  us  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  world  peace 
is  Indivisible.  We  learned  that  the  oceans 
are  no  longer  moats  around  our  ramparts. 
We  learned  that  mass  destruction  is  a  pro 
gressive  science  which  defies  both  time  and 
space.  .  .  . "  Pearl  Harbor  destroyed  our 
belief  that  somehow  we  were  exceptional 
and  could  stay  above  and  apart  from  it  all. 
Geography  did  not  guarantee  us  easy  securi- 
ty. 

Twenty  years  later  we  enjoyed  a  position 
of  strategic  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons. 
But.  even  then.  In  1962.  President  Kennedy 
warned  us:  "Every  man.  woman,  and  child 
lives  under  a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  by  the  slenderest  of  threads,  capa- 
ble of  being  cut  at  any  moment  by  accident 
or  miscalculation,  or  by  madness.  The  weap- 
ons of  war  must  l>e  abolished  before  they 
abolish  us." 

Yet.  we  continued  to  build,  while  the  main 
adversary  built  more  and  eventually  caught 
us.  So  that  today.  40  years  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  coexist  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
balance  of  terror.  Strategic  parity  in  nuclear 
weapons— with  thousands  of  warheads  on 
both  sides  and  all  of  them  much  more  de- 
structive than  the  Hiroshima  bomb— has 
brought  home  to  us  our  vulnerability  and 
the  threat  of  nuclear  suicide.  We  measure 
military  time  in  terms  of  minutes  and  hours, 
and  maybe  days,  but  not  in  weeks  and 
months  and  years— as  in  the  days  of  mobili- 
zation. 

At  this  point  in  our  history.  I  believe  that 
the  public  senses  we  are  about  to  enter  into 
a  period  of  greater  instability  in  the  super 
power  relationship,  one  In  which  the  arms 
race— for  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  years— is 
not  accompanied  by  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  serious  arms  control  talks:  in  which 
confidence  in  terms  like  "deterrence"  and 
parity  "  is  being  shaken:  and  in  which  nu- 
clear war  appears  more  likely  to  happen. 

My  real  concern  is  that  the  arms  control 
process— as  we  knew  it— is  practically  dead 
and  a  world  propaganda  battle  has  taken  its 
place  with  almost  total  linkage"  at  work.  If 
something  is  not  done  soon  to  break  this  de- 
generative trend,  we  and  the  Soviets  may 
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have  a  serious  confrontation  not  unlike  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis— but  in  which  the  Sovi- 
ets will  vow  "not  another  humiliation  "  and 
our  leaders  will  vow  ""no  confirmation  of  a 
changed  balance  of  power"— with  no  on- 
going high-level  negotiations,  no  communi- 
cation process  to  fall  back  on.  and  no  politi- 
cal basis  for  any  compromise. 

Of  course,  a  variety  of  influences  are  im- 
portant in  maintaining  the  peace.  There  are 
many  players  and  several  instruments.  So 
"keeping  the  nuclear  peace."  in  a  real  sense, 
is  the  ultimate  mission  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  all  Its  aspects. 

My  remarks  tonight,  however,  are  directed 
at  what  we  try  to  do  in  strengthening  deter- 
rence and  in  limiting  the  arms  race.  I  am 
keenly  aware  that  the  way  we  conduct  our- 
selves across  the  world  bears  upon  keeping 
the  peace.  But.  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
way  we  mainage  our  one-on-one  relationship 
with  the  Soviets  in  preventing  a  thermonu- 
clear catastrophe— or  the  appearance  of 
how  we  do  It— Is  a  heavy  influence  upon  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

II 

The  search  for  arms  control  is  the  neces- 
sary companion  of  military  deterrence.  For 
the  fear  of  an  unchecked  arms  race  is  real  In 
all  societies,  and  it  will  not  l>e  dismissed 
merely  by  pointing  out  that  the  other  side  is 
moving  ahead  In  the  race.  A  credible  search 
for  answers  to  the  dangers  of  uncontrollable 
competition  is  thus  an  essential  corollary  of 
deterrence.  Or  else  "deterrence"  and  "bal- 
ance" will  come  to  be  seen  as  an  impediment 
to.  rather  than  a  condition  for.  peace.  Then 
the  most  persuasive  military  arguments  will 
become  mute. 

We  in  the  "Washington  world  "  must  con- 
stantly wrestle  with  pragmatic  possibilities 
in  governing.  We  are  not  allowtid  the  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  others  in  rhetoric  or  in 
policy  recommendations.  We  have  to  ground 
our  ideas  in  the  political  realities. 

My  purpose  is  to  help  find  a  steady  course 
through  dangerous  times.  You  will  not  find 
my  approach  new.  but  perhaps  you  will  join 
me  in  reaffirmation.  We  have  only  so  much 
time  allotted  to  us  and  we  must  work  with 
what  we  have.  I  am  less  interested  in  giving 
you  a  checklist  of  criteria  for  controlling 
the  arms  race— such  as  do  not  deploy  highly 
vulnerable  counterforce  weapons  or  do  not 
deploy  weapons  that  cannot  be  detected  for 
verification  purposes— than  I  am  in  making 
the  case  for  a  diplomatic  "middle  way"  that 
will  enable  us  to  keep  the  nuclear  peace  and 
at  lower  levels  of  risk  and  expenditure. 

I  believe  that  neither  doctrine  nor  weap- 
onry can  rid  us  of  the  "MAD "  (Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction)  relationship  with  the 
Russians  In  this  age  of  rough  strategic 
parity.  There  is  an  almost  inevitable  link  l)e- 
tween  any  use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
and  mutual  annihilation.  In  the  words  of 
Messrs.  Keeny  and  Panofsky:  "The  two 
forces  generating  this  link  are  the  collateral 
damage  associated  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  selected  targets  and  the 
pressures  for  escalation  of  the  level  of  nu- 
clear force  once  it  is  used  in  conflict." 

Thus  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  elabo- 
rate scenarios  for  limited  or  protracted  nu- 
clear war.  Theories  about  these  things  are 
not  only  highly  doubtful  in  a  military  sense, 
and  in  terms  of  how  humans  respond  in  a 
crisis,  they  are  also  ignorant  of  the  need— in 
democracies— to  find  and  maintain  support 
for  national  security  policies. 

While  nuclear  weapons  must  continue  to 
serve  as  a  credible  deterrent,  there  is  a 
cross-over  point  (to  use  Ambassador  Gerard 


Smiths  phrase)  where  the  potential  of  nu- 
clear forces  may  provoke  nuclear  war  rather 
than  discourage  it.  We  should  try  to  avoid  a 
force  posture  and  a  strategic  doctrine  that 
makes  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  more, 
rather  than  less  likely. 
Ill 

It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  takes  these  matters 
as  seriously  as  did  its  predecessors  over  the 
last  two  decades. 

Before  and  during  the  1980  presidential 
campiagn,  Mr.  Reagan  and  several  individ- 
uals who  now  hold  high  national  security 
office  as  his  advisers  took  the  position  that 
the  Soviets  either  had  achieved,  or  were  in 
the  act  of  achieving,  strategic  nuclear  supe- 
riority: and  that  SALT  II  was  a  "fatally 
flawed"  strategic  arms  agreement. 

The  suggested  American  response,  reflect- 
ed in  the  early  actions  and  policy  state- 
ments of  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
1981,  was  to  advocate  a  large  and  sustained 
increase  in  the  defense  budget— to  regain  a 
"margin  of  safety"  (a  phrase  sometimes 
used  to  connote  superiority)— and  to  express 
disinterest  in  arms  control  talks  until  the 
United  States  had  shored  up  its  defenses 
around  the  world  and  a  chastened  Soviet 
Union  had  decided  it  could  not  compete  in 
an  arms  race  and  therefore  would  come  to 
the  table  to  accept  arms  reductions  on  a 
massive  scale. 

"Very  often  these  early  moves  were  accom- 
panied by  rhetoric  describing  the  Soviets  in 
terms  such  as  to  rule  out  credible  negotia- 
tions. To  call  them  "liars  and  cheats  "  was  to 
set  a  tone  for  our  governmental  establish- 
ment in  adopting  what  George  Kennan  calls 
"the  almost  exclusive  militarization  of 
thinking  and  discourse  about  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  that  now  commands  the  Wash- 
ington atmosphere. " 

Statements  by  high  officials  demonstrated 
surprising  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  basis 
for  continuing  European  anxiety  over  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  t>eing  fought  on 
their  lands,  but  also  of  the  contribution  of 
their  own  rhetoric  to  uneasiness  at  home. 
Altogether,  there  has  been  too  much  loose 
talk  and  posturing  by  the  Administration  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  take  them  seriously  when 
they  try  to  talk  sense  on  the  subject. 

(One  does  not  have  to  suffer  from  "protes- 
tant  angst "— or  Catholic,  or  Jewish,  for  that 
matter— to  believe  that  controlling  nuclear 
arms  has  to  be  the  pre-eminent  concern  of 
our  time.) 

So  we  have  had  an  extreme  reaction  to 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  nuclear  peace  in 
the  "arm  up.  stand  firm,  wait  for  them  to 
collapse "  approach.  It.  by  the  way.  imputes 
the  worst  motives  to  the  Soviet  leadership.  I 
know  of  no  historical  evidence  that  this  ap- 
proach can  lead  to  fruitful  negotiations. 

IV 

There  Is  another  reaction  elsewhere  on 
the  political  spectrum  that  is  troubling, 
also.  I  refer  to  the  proposals  for  deep  cuts" 
or  "major  reductions."  sometimes  ranging 
from  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  arsenals 
to  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons.  These  have  come  to  be  considered 
as  alternatives  to  the  incrementalism  of  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  agreements. 

The  idea  of  major  reductions  in  the  nucle- 
ar arsenals  may  be  better  propaganda  than 
policy.  Are  deep  cuts  either  negotiable  or 
stabilizing?  Those  opposed  to  any  agree- 
ment find  it  all  too  easy  to  embrace  propos- 
als for  deep  cuts  now"  in  the  hope  of  eliciting 
a  Soviet  rejection— thus  allowing  them  to 


blame  Moscow  while  the  arms  race  contin- 
ues. 

I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  one 
cause  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  lies  in 
the  "weapons  race  itself.""  We  have  become 
increasingly  obsessed  with  the  contingencies 
of  nuclear  conflict. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  also  that  the 
spectral  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
can  be  delivered  interconlinentally  probably 
has  had  a  deterrent  effect  and  helped  to 
prevent  a  major  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  post-war 
world.  Churchill's  "balance  of  terror"  has 
l)een.  in  a  crude  way.  a  factor  in  keeping  the 
peace— not  because  nuclear  weapons  were 
seen  as  just  another  weapon,  but  precisely 
because  they  were  seen  as  uniquely  destruc- 
tive and  threatening  to  civilization.  Deter- 
rence has  been  served,  until  now  al  least, 
and  that  is  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  in  the  fail- 
ure to  do  more  in  bringing  the  nuclear  arms 
race  under  control,  in  limiting  its  cost  and 
uncertainties,  in  checking  its  dynamics,  that 
the  greater  danger  lies. 

It  follows  that  I  am  not  convinced  the 
safest  route  to  peace  and  security  lies  in  get- 
ting rid  of  all  nuclear  weapons— even  if  it 
were  politically  possible  and  there  were  no 
other  nuclear  powers— while  the  conven- 
tional arms  race  goes  on.  I  must  dissent, 
therefore,  from  easy  dismissals  of  the  SALT 
agreements  thus  far  as  halfway  measures.  I 
think  those  wrong  who  conclude  that  the 
danger  is  not  in  ""the  number  or  quality  of 
the  weapons  or  in  the  intentions  of  those 
who  hold  them  but  in  the  very  existence  of 
weapons  of  this  nature." 


Common  sense  also  tells  me  that  our  tech- 
nological achievements  and  political  com- 
promises are  bringing  us.  not  greater  securi- 
ty on  balance,  but  greater  certainly  that- 
without  direction  and  leadership— sooner  or 
later  the  peace  will  become  unraveled  and 
nuclear  war  will  occur. 

So  I  make,  once  again,  the  case  for  arms 
control— with  full  knowledge  that  the  proc- 
ess has  to  develop  a  popular  base.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the 
recent,  carefully  worded,  resolution  dealing 
with  a  nuclear  freeze  and  reductions,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield. 
As  a  policy  proposed,  their  initiative  raises 
some  questions.  But.  politically,  it  should 
help  to  build  alliances  in  the  country  for 
arms  control  while  sending  a  message  that 
Americans  do  not  think  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  more  and  more  nuclear  weapons 
adds  to  U.S.  security.  We  know  that,  if  the 
Russians  match  or  counter  what  we  do— and 
we  know  they  will— there  will  be  less  securi- 
ty. 

Both  conservatives  and  liberals  are  correct 
in  the  perception  that  proposals  for  real 
arms  reductions  enhance  the  popular  appeal 
of  arms  control.  Real  reductions  in  nuclear 
forces  are  both  possible  and  desirable— and. 
indeed,  they  were  part  of  SALT  II  (the  Sovi- 
ets would  have  had  to  reduce)  and  "signifi- 
cant and  substantial  reductions  "  were  envis- 
aged in  the  joint  statement  of  principles' 
as  part  of  SALT  III. 

Note  the  warning  of  Robert  Osgood  (in 
Foreign  Affairs),  however:  [Clonsidering 
the  difficulty  of  achieving  agreement  on 
arms  reductions  that  would  scrap  programs 
and  change  the  ratio  of  power,  as  compared 
to  agreement  on  ceilings  to  existing  pro- 
grams that  would  ratify  an  existing  balance. 
START  might  dash  unrealistic  expectations 
once  again. " 
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Nevertheless,  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
reduction,  over  a  period  of  time,  should 
raise  fewer  uncertainties  and  build  confi- 
dence with  adversaries  and  friends  alike. 
Demonstrated  success  in  negotiating  some 
reductions  could  lead  to  more  reductions, 
general  public  support  for  subsequent  steps, 
and  sustain  a  sane  movement  to  interrupt 
the  arms  race.  Political  momentum  has  to 
build  between  Emd  within  sovereign  states. 

We  should  understand,  of  course,  that 
proposals  for  superpower  reductions  have  to 
deal  with  the  forces  that  most  endanger  sta- 
bility, such  as  Improvements  in  ASW  capa- 
bility: lasers:  ballistic  missile  defenses:  and 
weapons  like  sub-launched  cruise  missiles 
that  are  easy  to  hide. 

Thus  I  am  in  accord  with  Senator  Hart's 
purpose  in  Introducing  the  STOP  (Strategic 
Talks  on  Prevention)  resolution,  which  calls 
for  United  States-Soviet  negotiations  on 
preventing  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
special  attention  given  to  reducing  the 
danger  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation: 
to  agreeing  on  steps  to  prevent  third  parties 
from  using  nuclear  weapons:  and  to  reduc- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  the  two  sides'  retali- 
atory forces  to  pre-emptive  attack. 

We  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  "cal- 
culus of  desperation.  "  We  cannot  accept 
"Dr.  Strangelove"  as  our  education  in  crisis 
management. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  explain  why  our  overall 
security  may  beat  be  served  by  reaching 
compromises  on  mutual  restraint  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons.  It  is  far  easier  to 
mouth  the  slogans  of  the  "arm  to  the  teeth" 
school  or  the  "unilateral  disarmament"  fra- 
ternity, than  to  devise  workable  agreements 
that  contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  war. 
We  here  tonight  have  to  insist  on  rational 
debate  in  our  society,  where  it  often  seems 
that  those  who  talk  loudly  while  fashioning 
a  bigger  nuclear  stick  serve  to  revive  the 
movement  to  disarm  now  regardless  of  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing. 

VI 

We  are  now  over  one  year  into  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  a  reassessment  of  old 
rhetoric  and  the  posture  of  the  first  nine 
months  of  1981  Is  in  order  Last  Fall  the 
President  decided  on  a  package  of  strategic 
weapons  and  soon  thereafter  offered  some 
ideas  for  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  weapons  decisions,  announced  in  Oc- 
tober, seemed  to  rule  out  a  'run  them  into 
the  ground  "  arms  race  with  the  Soviets. 
And  the  Noveml>er  18  arms  control  propos- 
als at  least  open  the  way  for  this  Adminis- 
tration to  pursue  serious  negotiations. 

But  we  know  that  the  Administration  does 
not  speak  with  one  voice  on  these  matters. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
maintained  that  it  was  an  accident  that  the 
President's  strategic  programs  did  not  vio- 
late the  SALT  II  limits— at  the  same  time 
he  and  others  were  stating  the  current 
policy  of  the  Administration  of  live  within 
the  constraints  of  SALT  II.  Would  he  have 
t>een  prepared  to  scrap  continued  observ 
ance  of  those  limits  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union?  Some  important  con- 
nections apparently  were  sot  thought 
through  at  the  highest  levels. 

Further,  to  complicate  the  picture,  the 
October  decisions  were  represented  as  doing 
something  about  the  much-heralded 
"Window  of  vulnerability"  in  the  1980s 
when  Soviet  strategic  forces— especially 
ICBM's— would  place  this  country  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage. 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  Charles  Dickens  as 
a  commentary  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 


window  of  vulnerability  statements:  "The 
apparition  walked  backward  from  him:  and 
at  every  step  it  took  the  window  raised  itself 
a  little,  so  that  when  the  spectre  reached  it. 
it  was  wide  open.  " 

Is  not  the  Reagan  strategic  package  an  ad- 
mission that  the  gap  (a  la  1960-61)  or  the 
"Window"  is  not  as  wide  for  a  sitting  Presi- 
dent—with the  military  facts  and  political 
realities  before  him— as  it  is  for  a  presiden- 
tial candidate^  It  may  also  t>e  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  there  is  no  definitive  answer 
to  ICBM  vulnerability. 

On  balance.  I  think  that  President  Rea- 
gan's strategic  decisions  do  not  yet  threaten 
stable  deterrence  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  But 
there  is  no  coherent  strategy  informing 
these  decisions.  Some  of  the  elements  in  the 
package  will  increase  the  survivability  of 
the  TRIAD,  such  as  the  improvemerRs  in 
command  and  control.  Reducing  the 
number  of  MX  missiles  (from  200  to  100) 
and  deferring  a  permanent  basing  decision- 
the  Senate  has  imposed  a  deadline  of  July 
1983— may  leave  the  forty  MX's  In  fixed 
silos  to  serve  as  a  'bargaining  chip"  In 
trying  to  negotiate  reductions  In  the  Soviet 
heavy  missiles  which  pose  the  greatest 
threat  to  us.  As  to  the  option  of  defending 
ICMB's  with  anti-ballistic  missiles— and  sev- 
eral Administration  officials  have  threat- 
ened a  breakaway  from  the  ABM  Tteaty  of 
1972—1  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  this 
statement  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
annual  report:  "We  are  not  yet  sure  how 
well  ballistic  missile  defenses  will  work.  .  . 
whether  they  would  require  changes  to  the 
ABM  Treaty:  and  how  additional  Soviet  bal 
listic  missile  defenses— which  would  almost 
certainly  l>e  deployed  in  response  to  any 
U.S.  BMD  system— would  affect  U.S.  and 
allied  offensive  capabilities." 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  planned  deployment  of  nuclear- 
tipped  cruise  missiles  on  submarines  begin- 
ning in  1984.  Given  the  much  longer  coast- 
lines the  United  States  has  to  defend,  do  we 
want  to  get  into  the  deployment  of  strategic 
cruise  missiles  at  sea"*  And  are  we  to  open  up 
a  new  "window  "  of  veriflability  that  will  vi- 
tiate one  of  the  four  principles  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
approach  to  arms  control?  As  reiterated  by 
the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  we  seek  agree- 
ments that  "are  verifiable,  because  when 
our  national  security  is  at  stake,  agreements 
cannot  be  t>ased  simply  upon  trust  "  There 
are  no  free  rides  in  weapons  Innovation. 

vu 

Now  I  turn  to  the  President's  arms  control 
proposals  of  last  November  As  his  first 
major  foreign  policy  address  to  the  country. 
I  thought  it  was  moderate  in  tone  and  not 
unreasonable  in  substaiKe.  It  demorutrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  criticize  the  massive 
Soviet  arms  build-up  of  the  past  decade  and 
still  advocate  arms  control.  This  is  the  way. 
I  believe,  to  separate  common  sense  Ameri- 
cans and  middle-ground  Europeans  from  ex- 
tremes I  descrit>ed  earlier. 

More  importantly,  I  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  was  finally  taking  seri- 
ously the  overwhelming  preference  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  for  the  negotiat- 
ing route  to  national  security.  He  cited  dia- 
logue with  the  Soviets  on  arms  control,  as 
well  as  military  deterrence,  as  vital  elements 
in  "preserving  the  peace  in  Europe  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  "  and  expressed 
faith  that  they  could  preserve  it  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  He  said  "nothing  '  will  have  a 
higher  priority  for  him  in  the  future. 


Rejecting  rhetoric  suggesting  fatal  flaws 
in  past  SALT  agreements,  the  President 
stated  on  November  18: 

While  we  can  hope  to  benefit  from  work 
done  over  the  past  decade  in  strategic  arms 
negotiations,  let  us  agree  to  do  more.  .  .  . 
We  can  and  should  attempt  major  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  progress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  let  us  see  how  far  we  can  go  in 
achieving  truly  substantial  reductions  in  our 
strategic  arsenals. '" 

(The  President  s  words  stand  in  contrast 
to  those  of  the  S«>cretary  of  Defense  con- 
tained in  his  recent  FY  1983  posture  state- 
ment. "  Mr.  Weinberger  describes  the  arms 
control  process  as  a  melancholy  chapter" 
in  the  history  of  the  last  decade  leading  to 
failure.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  ha.<i  left 
the  way  open  for  pinning  down  the  old 
limits  as  a  starting  place  for  future  reduc- 
tions, consistent  with  our  announced  policy 
of  not  taking  any  irretrievable  steps  incon- 
sistent with  SALT  lis  constraints.  This 
should  be  accepted  as  an  olive  branch  by 
those  who  lat>ored  for  the  SALT  process  in 
the  Nixon.  Ford  and  Carter  Administra- 
tions. 

And.  as  recently  as  two  months  ago.  Secre- 
tary Haig  assured  us  and  our  allies  that 
arms  control  negotiations  are  in  a  special 
category  "  in  the  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tionship—even though  he  would  not  set  a 
date  with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  for 
START  negotiations  to  begin.  Further,  he 
and  the  President  are  committed  to  the  Idea 
of  keeping  the  lines  of  communication  and 
Jialogue  open— especially  in  times  of  crisis. 
It  seems  clear  that  Secretary  Haig  is  deter- 
mined to  limit  the  damage  of  linkage  "  that 
Is  the  natural  fallout  from  serious  public 
differences  with  the  Soviets,  as  over  Poland 
(yet.  Undersecretary  Eagleburger  said  last 
week  that  new  strategic  arms  negotiations 
would  depend  on  the  "overall  East-West  cli- 
mate."'). 

Leading  Kremlinologlsts  like  Seweryn 
Bialer  tell  us  that  In  the  next  decade  the 
Soviets  internally  will  go  through  the  worst 
period  since  the  death  of  Stalin  and  that 
'The  very  stability  of  the  social  system  may 
t>e  in  question. "  But  he  also  warns  us  that: 
"One  should  not  doubt  that  a  military 
build-up  regardless  of  cost  and  sacrifice  will 
meet  any  perceived  danger  to  the  basic  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the 
hard-won  parity  with  the  West.  This  is  why 
those  American  politicians  . . .  who  promote 
regained  military  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  hope  to  see  their  goal 
realized. " 

The  recent  pamphlet  by  General  Ogarkov 
would  seem  to  confirm  this  analysis.  And  I 
quote  Secretary  Brezhnev's  statement  of 
Tuesday,  which  cannot  t>e  dismissed  as  idle 
propaganda,  even  though  it  was  in  the  con- 
text of  the  debate  over  the  deployment  of 
intermediate- range  weapons  in  Europe: 
"There  would  arise  a  real  additional  threat 
to  our  country  . . .  from  the  United  States. 
This  would  compel  us  to  take  retaliatory 
steps  that  would  put  the  other  side,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  itself,  its  own  terri- 
tory, in  an  analogous  position. "  There  are 
things  the  Soviets  can  do.  from  the  sea  or 
from  Cuban  land,  or  by  breaking  out  of 
SALT  II  constraints  on  ICBM  s. 

The  old  Soviet  leadership,  under  Brezh- 
nev, are  continuing  to  demonstrate  genuine 
interest  in  arms  control.  They  say  they  are 
prepared  to  move  forward  to  new  SALT  ne- 
gotiations provided   we   build  on    "positive 
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features  "  from  past  agreements.  But,  if  they 
really  want  new  agreements,  they  must  un- 
derstand that  a  foreign  policy  of  constraint 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  political  pic- 
ture. Arms  control  treaties  can  never  be  ne- 
gotiated In  a  political  vacuum. 

Realism  compels  me  to  agree  with  a  com- 
mentator in  Foreign  Affairs  who  recently 
spoke  of  the  long  road  back"  to  a  negotiat 
ing  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  assuming  that  the  political  climate 
changes,  we  are  guaranteed  prolonged  nego- 
tiations full  of  political  and  technical  obsta- 
cles. For  example,  if  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration insists  upon  altering  the  counting 
and  measuring  rules  of  SALT— worked  out 
over  a  period  of  ten  years— It  will  add  to  the 
complexity  of  getting  acceptance  on  both 
sides  of  a  balance  that  is  accepted  in  terms 
of  parity  and  security. 

Four  years  (or  now  less  than  three  years) 
may  not  Xx  enough  time  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  cut  a  deal.  Those  in  this 
country  who  helped  to  destroy  confidence  in 
the  arms  control  pr<x:ess.  while  ridiculing 
the  deUils  of  SALT  II  itself,  may  come  to 
regret  It.  What  do  we  expect  to  happen  In 
1985,  If  there  is  no  SALT  regime  left?  The 
Soviets  can  move  before  we  can. 

The  battle  for  the  soul  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration on  arms  control  is  not  over. 
There  are  some  hard  choices  ahead  for  the 
Reagan  team— both  in  defense  and  arms 
control.  We  can  expect  a  more  out-front 
struggle  between  the  pragmatists  and  the 
ideologues  with  philosophical  mindsets  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviets  must  either 
change  their  system  or  go  to  war  with  us. 
Will  we  have  serious  negotiation— that  is. 
with  some  real  Interest  in  obUining  equita- 
ble agreements— or  will  negotiations  be  a 
"cosmetic"  cover  for  an  attempt  at  a  mas- 
sive arms  build-up? 

I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  fre- 
quent statements  by  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
His  newspaper  Interviews  make  one  think 
he  Is  l)ent  upon  relmposlng  military  "con- 
tainment"  of  the  Soviet  Union  while  promis- 
\ns  to  deliver  within  months— the  exact 
time  frame  keeps  slipping— a  plan  for 
START  negotiations  with  the  Russians. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  he  is  reported  as 
saying  that  a  half-dozen  START  options  are 
undergoing  "computer  analysis"  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  new  approach  to 
t>e  submitted  to  President  Reagan. 

The  President  will  have  to  put  his  foreign 
policy  house  in  order,  or  else  his  new  course 
will  fail  in  implemenUtion.  It  Is  clear  from 
the  statements  of  several  second-level  offi- 
cials in  the  Administration  that  they  do  not 
l)elieve  in  the  constructive  possibilities  of 
arms  control  negotiations  in  this  historical 
period.  The  Arms  Control  Agency  is  only 
half-facetiously  referred  to  as  "the  present 
danger. "  while  the  Joint  Chiefs'  Chairman 
continues  to  point  to  SALT  Us  contribution 
to  national  security.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  some  civilian  officials,  who  speak 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  as  if  they  were 
artillerj-  pieces,  are  in  real  intellectual  con- 
flict with  the  military  men  who  would  have 
to  tise  these  weapons. 

VIII 

Further,  we  cannot  hope  to  bolster  across 
the-board  deterrence  in  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  if  when  the  defense 
budget  squeeze  comes— and  it  has  arrived— 
military  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts are  reduced.  This  will  likely  happen 
despite  the  fact  that  the  return  in  national 
security  on  the  Investment  in  "big  ticket" 
TRIAD  modernization  programs  has  been 


radically  reduced  over  the  years.  Our  goals 
may  never  he  adjusted  to  our  means. 

The  recent  testimony  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  beyond  causes  me  to  make  an  addi- 
tional point.  Bringing  our  power  into  bal- 
ance with  vital  security  interests  and  com- 
mitments is  one  thing.  Can  we  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  where  it  counts  most?  But 
matching  military  power  to  support  a  new- 
strategy  to  fight  anywhere  in  the  world  at 
any  time  and  have  high  degrees  of  success" 
(Secretary  Weinbergers  words)  is  quite  an- 
other. There  would  appear  to  l>e  at  least  a 
$750  billion  difference— in  terms  of  re- 
sources—on top  of  the  build-up  already 
charted  by  the  Administration  over  the  next 
five  years. 

We  are  slipping  into  a  dangerous  "deter- 
rence by  rhetoric  "  policy,  which  is  not  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  In  mind.  With 
blurred  goals  and  a  lack  of  priorities,  our 
military  leaders  could  end  up  making  con- 
tingency plans  for  which  they  lack  forces, 
and  this  could  lead  to  war  that  we  cannot 
win.  Defense  Department  witnesses,  in  re- 
sponding to  questions  from  Senator  Nunn. 
have  conceded  that— even  after  five  years— 
the  United  States  will  not  have  "reasonable 
assurance  forces"  able  to  carry  out  the 
strategy  laid  down  by  the  civilian  leader- 
ship. 

We  had  better  get  our  feet  on  the  ground. 
It  is  obvious  that  defense  expenditures  will 
not  be  disciplined  by  strategic  guidance 
from  the  civilians.  In  the  words  of  a  former 
Secretary  for  Defense:  "They  screwed  up 
defense  with  the  destruction  of  the  revenue 
base."  It  will  take  budgeUry  and  other  con- 
straints to  force  choices  among  priorities. 
Here  Congress  has  constructive  opportuni- 
ties under  its  established  procedures. 

I  put  these  blunt  questions  to  the  current 
Administration:  Just  how  long  do  you  think 
you  can  sustain  a  huge  military  build-up  if 
you  cannot  assure  us  we  will  t>e  better  off  at 
the  end  of  the  cycle,  if  in  fact  you  foresee  us 
still  holding  "the  short  end  of  the  stick"? 
Have  you  got  a  better  way  to  check  and 
reduce  the  Soviet  arsenal  than  through 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks? 

Security  policy  will  remain  incoherent 
without  a  pragmatic  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. Just  what  Is  the  meaning  of  our  policy 
sUtement  that  we  will  not  take  actions  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  SALT  II, 
so  long  as  the  Soviets  do  likewise?  The  Ad- 
ministration has  testified  that  the  Soviets 
are  living  within  the  restrictions  of  the  un- 
ratified treaty,  under  this  policy  of  informal 
observance  or  passive  adherence.  But  the 
Soviets  are  not  reducing  the  numl)er  of 
their  strategic  systems.  And.  because  our 
government  does  not  want  to  give  the  Sovi- 
ets the  impression  that  it  intends  to  seek 
Senate  passage  of  the  SALT  II  document, 
we  do  not  raise  questions  about  compliance 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO  in  Geneva.  How  do  we  resolve  con- 
cerns we  might  have  about  possible  Soviet 
denial  of  missile  test  information  that  im- 
pedes verification? 

Is  it  loo  much  to  hope  that  our  NATO 
partners— in  combination  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs— can  influence  the  neolsolatlonists 
(or  unilateral  globalists)  in  our  midst  to  em- 
brace the  fundamentals  for  keeping  the  nu- 
clear peace? 

IX 

Despite  these  questions.  I  hope  the  ac- 
tions of  President  Reagan  last  Fall— and  his 
statements  in  recent  days— hold  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  successful  negotiating  course. 
He  can  lead  the  country  away   from  the 


naive  notion  that  we  can  frighten  the  Sovi- 
ets into  submission,  and  thereby  rid  us  of 
the  fatal  faith  that  nuclear  arms  are  the 
answer  to  what  ails  us  in  the  world.  With 
little  effort,  he  can  also  push  aside  the 
movement  for  unilateral  disarmament. 

The  President  has  the  makings  of  a  team 
that  can  succeed  on  the  arms  control  front, 
as  the  personnel  mix  changes  after  a  year  in 
office.  Paul  Nitze  is  a  serious  man  who 
knows  the  arms  negotiations  field,  and  he 
would  not  be  part  of  a  charade  in  Geneva. 
There  is  the  moderate  influence  of  Secre- 
tary Haig  relative  to  other  forces  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. And  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Clark  places  an  accommodator"  at  a  key 
White  House  post  who  can  serve  as  a  trust- 
worthy broker  between  the  Senate  and  the 
White  House  on  these  matters  as  well  as  \x- 
tween  the  State  and  Defense  Departments. 
Having  Initiated  his  strategic  weapons 
program,  the  President  Is  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  one  of  two  courses  of  action.  He 
could  call  upon  the  Senate  to  take  up  a 
modified  (or  enhanced)  SALT  II  treaty.  Ad- 
ditional features  could  include  a  provision 
for  further  annual  reductions  after  the 
SALT  II  ceiling  of  2.250  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  is  reached.  Calling  it 
START  I  would  be  appropriate  as  it  would 
l)e  the  starting  point  for  reductions  to  come. 
To  avoid  fears  of  a  breakout."  the  treaty 
could  be  given  an  indefinite  duration. 

There  is  another  course  of  action  that  I 
mention  for  consideration.  It  is  possible  to 
look  at  some  intermediate  range  nuclear 
forces  (land-based  missiles,  for  example)  as 
part  of  a  common  pool  with  those  strategic 
forces  covered  by  SALT.  When  combined  in 
a  negotiation,  there  would  be  more  to 
reduce— Just  as  an  increased  budget  leaves 
more  room  for  trimming.  The  SALT  II  ceil- 
ings could  be  extended  to  cover  some  thea- 
ter nuclear  forces,  with  a  freedom  to  mix 
provision.  I  offer  this  concept  of  ""consolida- 
tion." realizing  that  the  INF  talks  In 
Geneva  probably  will  remain  deadlocked 
and  that  no  date  for  START  talks  has  been 
set. 

This  President  can  succeed  where  the  pre- 
vious two  failed  on  SALT  II.  Fiscal  responsi- 
bility is  a  bipartisan  concern.  Nuclear  arms 
control  also  is  a  bipartisan  issue,  not  Just  an 
issue  for  liberals  and  Democrats,  as  Republi- 
can Presidents  of  recent  years  and  numer- 
ous Republican  Senators  testify.  In  the 
words  of  Senators  Jake  Gam  and  Paul 
Laxalt:  The  U.S.  should  make  every  effort 
to  negotiate  an  equitable  and  verifiable  stra- 
tegic nuclear  offensive  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date."  My  longtime  colleague. 
Senator  Goldwater.  recently  argued  that  it 
is  time  to  sit  down  with  the  Russians  and 
say:  "Were  both  in  trouble.  We're  spending 
too  damn  much  on  things  we  don't  need. 
Let's  talk. " 

Where  there  Is  leadership  on  this  issue, 
there  will  be  enough  followers. 

X 

Recently.  I  read  an  essay  on  bombing  in 
World  War  II.  The  author  argues  that  illu- 
sions about  modern  technology  made  air 
war  unthinkable  before  it  occurred,  and  bu- 
reaucratic responsibility  for  it  diffuse  and 
unclear  once  war  began:  "It  was  sin  of  a 
modern  kind  because  it  seemed  to  involve  no 
choice.  It  was  the  product  of  a  slow  accre- 
tion of  large  fears,  thoughtless  assumptions, 
and  at  best,  discrete  decisions. 

This  should  be  pondered  now  by  those 
who  entertain  the  fantasy  that  there  will  be 
a  moment  of  supreme  decision  at  the  brink 
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of  some  future  world  war  when  our  leaders 
consider  the  options  before  pressing  the  nu- 
clear button.  We  set  our  course  by  the  ways 
in  which  we  think— or  don't  think— about 
war  In  the  time  given  to  us  now  prior  to  the 
moment  of  supreme  crisis,  and  by  the  little 
decisions  made  in  preparation  for  it.  Harold 
MacMlllan  once  recalled  how  we  thought 
of  air  warfare  in  1938  rather  as  people  think 
of  nuclear  war  today. "  The  parallel  offers 
no  comfort.  One  generation  learned  to 
accept  bombing  as  the  terror  that  could  not 
happen.  Have  we  come  today  to  accept  "the 
tMmb  "  itself? 

I  am  67  years  old.  I  was  there  then,  and  I 
am  here  now.  I  want  my  country  to  know 
that  today  we  don't  have  the  luxury  of 
seeing  war  (or  the  preparations  for  war)  as  a 
useful  catharsis— as  some  did  in  the  coming 
of  World  War  II. 

William  James  wrote  decades  ago:  "So  far 
war  has  been  the  only  force  that  can  disci- 
pline a  whole  community,  and  until  an 
equivalent  discipline  is  organized.  I  believe 
that  war  must  have  its  way  '  It  Is  up  to  us 
in  our  time  to  organize  the  equivalent  disci- 
pline for  the  deterrence  of  war  and  the  con- 
trol of  arms.* 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PORT  WAYNE- 
A  TRIUMPH  OVER  THREE 
RIVERS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  Port  Wayne,  my  home  area 
which  captured  so  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's attention  last  week  as  residents 
battled  to  contain  the  raging  floodwa- 
ters  from  three  rivers  that  threatened 
thousands  of  lives,  homes,  and  proper- 
ty. The  people  won.  The  waters  came 
within  inches  of  overcoming  the  1  mil- 
lion sandbags  that  were  filled  and 
piled  to  buttress  the  city's  aging  and 
inadequate  system  of  dikes. 

The  aftermath  is  disastrous,  at  the 
very  least.  Thousands  are  suddenly 
without  possessions  and  without 
homes,  but  spirits  are  unt>elievably 
high.  Instead  of  complaints.  I  heard 
only  praise  in  Port  Wayne— praise  es- 
pecially for  the  30.000  schoolchildren 
who  worked  so  tirelessly  and  feverish- 
ly alongside  adults  to  avert  a  far  great- 
er catastrophe. 

E>ery  person  I  spoke  to  as  I  walked 
the  dikes  and  visited  the  evacuation 
sites  expressed  their  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration for  the  spirit  and  initiative  of 
the  thousands  of  children  who  had 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  fight 
the  ravages  of  flood. 

As  President  Reagan  appropriately 
stated  upon  his  stop  in  Port  Wayne: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  those  young 
people,  those  volunteers  out  on  those  dikes 
passing  those  sandbags  really  made  an  im- 
pression on  me.  If  this  wouldn  t  make  any 
American  confident  in  the  future  of  our 
country  ...  I  went  away  inspired. 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Robert  Orr 
of  Indiana  inspected  the  flood  areas 
on  March  16  and  declared  a  state  of 
disaster  emergency.  Congressman 
Coats  also  made  an  unscheduled  tour 
on  Thursday.  March  18.  On  Saturday, 
the  President  acted  with  dispatch  and 
declared  Allen  County  a  Pederal  disas- 


ter area.  Other  counties  may  be  desig- 
nated disaster  areas  after  completion 
of  ongoing  surveys. 

While  the  emergency  is  not  com- 
pletely over  and  officials  continue  to 
keep  a  wary  eye  on  the  rivers  and  the 
skies,  the  cleanup  has  begun. 

Local.  State  and  Pederal  agencies— 
along  with  a  host  of  voluntary  organi- 
zations—stand ready  to  assist  the 
people  and  the  affected  communities 
to  rebuild  and  restore  their  lives  to 
normal. 

All  30.000  volunteers,  the  city  and 
county  administrations  in  Port  Wayne 
and  Allen  County  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  effective  action  in  this  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  two  editorials  from  the 
Port  Wayne.  Ind..  Journal-Gazette  and 
the  Port  Wayne.  Ind..  News-Sentinel. 
They  help  underscore  the  heroism  and 
leadership  that  left  such  a  strong  im- 
pression on  those  of  us  who  visited  the 
disaster  areas  in  the  past  week. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Journal-Gazette.  Mar  21.  1982] 

At  Last.  Port  Wayne's  Imaci  and  It  Is  a 
Great  One.  Too 

Fort  Wayne  at  last  has  an  image.  It's  an 
image  of  a  fighting  spirit.  It's  an  image  of 
pulling  together.  It's  an  Image  of  caring 
about  people  in  trouble.  It's  an  Image  of  a 
community  responding  with  incredible  re- 
sourcefulness and  faith  to  an  Incredible 
crisis.  And  the  thing  about  this  image  is 
that  it  fits  the  reality. 

We're  now  in  the  unusual  position  of  get- 
ting to  see  how  others  see  us— that  is.  by  the 
national  news  coverage  of  the  flood.  ABC's 
"Nighlline. "  which  many  of  us  in  these 
newspaper  offices  watch  anyway  for  an  in- 
depth  view  of  the  world,  broadcast  from 
Fort  Wayne  live  Thursday.  What  the  rest  of 
the  country  saw,  as  thoee  of  us  here  eaves- 
dropped, was  an  upbeat,  on-top-of-things 
Mayor  Win  Moses  Jr.  who  couldn't  stop 
bragging  about  the  tremendous  volunteers. 
The  rest  of  the  country  saw  the  tremendous 
odds  these  volunteers  were  up  against.  It 
saw  the  floodwaters  covering  cars,  and  lakes 
surrounding  our  island  homes. 

But  there  they  were  too.  the  ubiquitous 
high  school  and  middle  school  kids  loading 
sandt>ags  and  plugging  dikes  with  them.  The 
experts  on  the  scene  were  dead  serious,  com- 
petent, in  charge.  And  back  to  the  mayor— 
this  Moses  couldn't  part  waters:  20.000  vol- 
unteers Just  might  hold  the  waters  back. 

Day  after  day.  all  this  has  t>een  recounted 
and  disseminated  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
word  about  Fort  Wayne  has  gone  out  over 
the  wire  services  In  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
New  York.  London.  Parts  to  the  news  desks 
in  the  centers  of  commerce  and  culture, 
over  radio  and  network  television:  we  watch 
enchanted  as  others  watch  us.  We  see  the 
local  officials,  who  at  home  appear  so  incon 
sequential,  come  more  to  resemble  leaders 
of  the  major  cities,  before  our  very  eyes. 

Have  we  been  missing  something?  Have  we 
neglected  to  see  the  truth  about  ourselves 
during  all  these  months  of  economic  bad 
news?  Have  we  all  been  too  busy  counting 
the  Jobs  lost  and  the  factories  that  have  laid 
off  workers  and  the  businesses  on  the  verge 
of  closing  to  recognize  the  vitality  and  the 


character  and  the  ingenuity  and  the  self- 
lessness of  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne"* 

It's  all  there,  rolled  up  in  a  magnificent 
human  response  to  a  major  natural  disaster. 
We  have  the  rest  of  the  country  in  awe  v  ith 
that  response.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
could  never  produce  such  an  image-creating 
television  commercial.  The  city's  economic 
development  department  could  never  con- 
coct a  brochure  to  illustrate  it  adequately. 

You  could  sit  committees  down  for  weeks 
to  think  up  schemes  for  the  selling  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  not  one  of  those  schemes  could 
possibly  capture  the  character  of  Fort 
Wayne,  which  now  projects  itself  on  the 
consciousness  of  America. 

Yet  here  we  were  the  past  couple  of  years. 
We  tried  to  identify  Fort  Wayne's  image. 
We  tried  to  manufacture  one  that  will  play 
in  other  states  where  we  want  to  entice 
business  away  We  debated  the  issue  until 
we  were  all  blue  in  the  face.  We  called  in 
consultants  and  study  groups  and  great 
thinkers  to  help  us  save  our  economic  soul. 

Now.  amid  the  disaster,  all  of  that  looks  so 
futile,  even  a  bit  silly.  For  the  flood  has 
forced  us  to  stop  the  handwringing  and  the 
rationalizing.  It  has  let  us  be  our  own  neigh- 
tx>rly.  compassionate,  infinitely  resourceful 
selves. 

So  we  never  needed  an  image  after  all:  we 
just  needed  to  be  ourselves.  The  occasion 
for  this  lesson,  to  be  sure,  has  been  a  terri- 
ble one.  But  as  radio  commentator  Paul 
Har\'ey  put  it  Friday.  Port  Wayne  has 
l)ecome  a  symlwl  of  the  worst  in  weather 
and  the  best  In  human  nature.'  A  communi- 
ty still  facing  all  manner  of  peril  could  want 
no  better  image. 

[From  the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

Mar  20.  19821 

Good  Show! 

As  the  river  waters  recede  and  Fort 
Wayne  takes  stock  of  what  happened  and  is 
still  happening,  the  courage  and  decency  of 
large  numt>ers  of  people  will  be  the  residue 
that  is  remembered  longest. 

There  is  really  no  way  to  properly  distrib- 
ute credit  for  the  very  reason  of  the  breadth 
of  the  response  in  time  of  need  and  the  fact 
some  of  the  greatest  efforts  and  sacrifices 
may  well  have  been  made  by  persons  un- 
named and  unnoticed.  To  them,  we  can  all 
say:  Good  show."  Perhaps  If  there  is  to  be 
a  monument  or  symtMl  of  Fort  Wayne  s  and 
Allen  County's  days  of  peril  in  1982.  it  could 
t>e  in  honor  of  the  Unknown  Volunteer. 

When  the  emergency  went  into  full  scale 
about  a  week  ago.  thousands  of  volunteers 
of  all  ages  responded  to  help  their  threat- 
ened neight>ors  and  man  the  dikes.  Whole 
families,  men,  women  and  children,  arrived 
at  the  scene.  As  the  week  wore  on.  teenagers 
and  other  young  people  increasingly  carried 
the  heavy  loads  during  the  long  hours  of 
night  and  day.  The  fact  the  t>attle  was  won 
at  so  many  locations,  and  the  dikes  did  hold 
for  the  most  part,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
these  unceasing  efforts. 

Another  aspect  was  the  grace  under  pres- 
sure which  was  shown  by  public  officials 
and  agencies.  That,  together  with  evidence 
that  practically  no  looting  or  other  unpleas- 
antness occurred  does  credit  to  lx)th  the 
people  of  the  community  and  the  organizers 
of  the  flood-defense  effort. 

Mayor  Winfield  Moses  drew  tMth  local 
and  national  notice,  and  deserx'es  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  handled  the  Job. 
The  police,  street  crews,  department  staffs, 
numerous  sen  ice.  charitable  and  religious 
agencies,  the  national  guard  and  uncounted 
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truckers  and  firms  responded  In  truly  great 
fashion. 

Much  of  the  Job  is  still  to  be  done.  The 
problems  of  many  people,  still  homeless, 
continue.  The  cleanup  and  reestablishing  of 
vital  services  will  continue  for  weeks  and 
months.  Potential  health  problems  will 
remain  critical  for  some  time.  The  eventual 
cost  cannot  now  be  measured. 

But.  the  community  displayed  a  magnifi- 
cent resolve  and  response  at  the  critical 
time  of  need.  It  seems  almost  strange,  but  a 
lot  of  people  today  may  see  Port  Wayne  as  a 
better  place  to  live  than  they  thought 
before  the  flood.* 


DECONTROL  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  alarmed  to  read  recently  that  the 
Pederal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion may  soon  consider  a  proposal  to 
unilaterally  raise  the  ceiling  price  on 
so-called  old  natural  gas.  I  believe  the 
Commission  would  be  grossly  out  of 
line  to  do  so. 

Pour  years  ago  I  voted  for  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  as  part  of 
the  Carter  administration's  energy 
package.  That  bill  struck  a  compro- 
mise between  those  who  sought  total 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices  and 
those  who  sought  continued  regula- 
tion. 

Generally,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  free 
market.  I  think  it  is  both  wrong  and 
futile  for  the  Government  to  try  to  re- 
strain permanently  the  market  price 
of  any  commodity.  But  I  did  not  then 
and  I  do  not  now  think  that  we  can 
simply  erase  30  years  of  price  controls 
on  natural  gas  overnight.  We  must 
seek  to  make  the  transition  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  I  think  the  existing 
law  does  so  in  a  reasonable  way. 

The  compromise  that  was  struck  in 
1978  essentially  provided  for  the  total 
decontrol  in  1985  of  gas  committed  to 
interstate  pipelines  after  April  1977. 
Gas  that  was  previously  committed 
would  remain  regulated  indefinitely. 

The  compromise  makes  sense.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  1978  act  was  to 
encourage  development  of  new  sup- 
plies without  providing  a  windfall  to 
producers  of  existing  supplies.  Howev- 
er, the  sudden  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil  after  passage  of  the  1978  act  has 
adversely  affected  the  effectiveness  of 
the  staged  price  increases  in  encourag- 
ing exploration  for  natural  gas,  and  it 
now  appears  that  we  must  wait  until 
1985  for  price  incentives  to  l)ecome 
large  enough  to  spur  a  real  boom. 

In  the  meantime,  prices  are  rising, 
both  at  the  wellhead  and  on  consum- 
ers' bills.  The  fact  that  natural  gas  re- 
mains cheaper  than  oil  or  electricity  is 
no  consolation  to  the  consumer  facing 
increases  of  40  percent  and  more  in 
natural  gas  rates.  Hardships  have  been 
real  and  in  many  cases  severe.  In  my 
judgment,  consumers  are  responding 
with  as  much  conservation  as  can  be 
expected,  and  accelerating  the  process 
will  only  intensify  their  pain. 


I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration has  decided  not  to  propose 
accelerated  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices  this  year.  But  that  pleasure 
quickly  dissipated  when  I  learned  that 
the  Pederal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission might  consider  a  suggestion  by 
its  chairman.  C.  M.  Butler,  to  take 
matters  into  its  own  hands. 

Butler  proposes  to  seize  on  language 
in  the  1978  act  allowing  the  Commis- 
sion to  increase  prices  on  old  gas,  so 
long  as  those  prices  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Traditionally,  the  Commis- 
sion has  found  prices  to  be  just  and 
reasonable  if  they  are  based  on  histor- 
ic production  costs  and  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return— a  standard  I  commend. 
But  Butler  would  give  the  phrase  "just 
and  reasonable"  a  new  interpretation 
in  order  to  boost  old  gas  prices  by  two- 
thirds  or  more. 

He  makes  this  suggestion  not  to  in- 
crease supplies,  but  to  resolve  a  per- 
ceived problem  within  the  natural  gas 
market.  He  argues  that  pipelines  with 
a  large  supply  of  old  gas  are  able  to 
use  that  cushion  to  bid  up  prices  of 
new  gas  above  true  market  value.  I  do 
not  propose  to  argue  this  point  in 
detail,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  unconvincing. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  the  pipelines  with- 
out an  old  gas  cushion  who  are  bidding 
up  prices,  simply  because  their  need 
for  new  supplies  is  greater. 

More  importantly.  Butler  proposes 
to  undo  through  administrative  action 
the  deal  that  was  struck  in  Congress  4 
years  ago.  This  he  must  not  do.  We 
reached  a  compromise,  after  long, 
hard  negotiation,  and  unless  we  decide 
to  change  it.  that  is  the  way  it  should 
stay. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  acceleration 
of  the  decontrol  process,  whether 
through  legislation  or  administrative 
fiat.  Por  that  reason,  I  am  joining  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  331, 
introduced  by  Senator  Chafee  on 
March  3,  expressing  the  Senate's  or 
position  to  any  such  action  by  the 
Commission.  I  hope  that  the  resolu- 
tion will  serve  as  a  shot  across  the 
Commission's  bow— as  a  warning  not 
to  take  action  on  this  matter,  which 
properly  lies  in  the  congressional 
domain.* 


ERA  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  Congress  first  approved  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  On  March  22,  1972, 
the  Senate  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208,  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
and  sent  it  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. Thirty-five  States  to  date  have 
ratified  ERA. 

Today  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  final  100  days  that  States  can 
ratify  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
Valiant  efforts  continue  to  achieve 
ratification  in  those  States  where  the 


legislatures  are  still  in  session.  Though 
we  are  close,  the  prospects  are  uncer- 
tain. 

Efforts  to  guarantee  equal  rights  for 
women  began  in  1923  when  the  first 
equal  rights  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  This  first  ERA 
came  before  Congress  only  3  years 
after  women  had  been  granted  the 
right  to  vote  under  the  19th  amend- 
ment. And  after  being  introduced  in 
almost  every  Congress  since  then,  the 
ERA  was  approved  by  Congress  10 
years  ago  today. 

The  efforts  which  t)egan  59  years 
ago  reinforce  the  need  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  today.  Today,  em- 
ployed women  earn  only  59  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  men.  This  gap 
exists  primarily  because  women  are 
concentrated  at  the  bottom  of  the  oc- 
cupational ladder  in  low-paying,  dead- 
end jobs.  Progress  has  been  made,  but 
not  enough.  Without  ERA.  women  of 
the  next  generation  will  continue  to 
face  the  same  discrimination  and  sex 
bias  which  has  hampered  their 
progress  for  decades. 

More  than  44  million  American 
women  are  active  in  our  Nation's  lal)or 
force  and  1  out  of  7  families  is  headed 
by  a  woman.  Whether  a  woman  choos- 
es to  stay  at  home  or  decides  to  enter 
the  work  force,  she  should  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  succeed  in  her 
choice  of  occupation,  in  her  education 
and  in  her  contribution  to  society. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  is 
needed  to  achieve  permanent  econom- 
ic equality  for  women.  Equality  for 
women  should  not  depend  on  the 
whims  of  lawmakers.  Equality  under 
the  law  must  be  a  basic  right  for  all 
Americans.  Women  cannot  be  made  to 
fight  for  their  rights  with  the  change 
of  every  political  tide. 

I  support  ERA.  This  amendment  will 
conclusively  guarantee  both  women 
and  men  equal  rights,  treatment,  and 
opportunity  in  America.  I  have  given 
this  issue  a  great  deal  of  study  and  sin- 
cerely believe  the  "ERA  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  women,  but  will  guaran- 
tee every  woman  the  freedom  to 
choose  her  own  role  in  society— be  it 
wife  and  homemaker,  career  person,  or 
some  combination  of  the  two.  The 
equal  rights  amendment,  as  a  compan- 
ion to  the  14th  amendment,  will  pro- 
vide equal  rights  for  all  Americans. 

The  deadline  for  passage  of  the 
ERA— June  30.  1982— is  fa&t  approach- 
ing, and  we  are  still  three  States  short 
of  the  38  needed  for  ratification.  No 
one  can  predict  the  outcome.  But.  on 
this  anniversary  day.  it  is  important 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  reiterate 
their  support  for  equality.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  show  of 
support.* 
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STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR 
CHAFEE  OPPOSING  ACCELER 
ATED  DECONTROL  OF  NATU- 
RAL GAS  PRICES 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  opposing   acceler- 
ated decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  and  that  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33 I.- 
Mr. Proxmire  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Bradley  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Eagleton  and  Mr.  Danporth  of 
Missouri. 
Mr.  BtJMPERS  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Cranston  of  California. 
Mr.    Jackson   and   Mr.    Gorton   of 
Washington. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  RiEGLE  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  BiOEN    and  Mr.  Roth  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Tsongas  of 
Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada. 
Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr.  Metzenbadm  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ZoRiNSKY  and  Mr.  Exon  of  Ne- 
braska. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Sasser  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Grassley  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Specter  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Durenberger  of  Minnesota. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  follows: 
Senator     John     H.     Chafee's     Statement 
Betore  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources ComiiTTEE  Opposing  Aoministra- 
tivk  Decontrol  op  Natural  Gas  Prices 
I  asked  to  appear  as  a  witness  today  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  Is  to  announce  that 
a  bipartisan  group  of  29  members  of  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  cosponsor  a  resolution 
I  introduced  March  3  opposing  the  use  of 
the   Federal    Energy    Regulatory    Commis- 
sion's Administrative  rule-making  authority 
to  achieve. accelerated  and  total  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  prices. 

I  introduced  the  resolution  because  of  my 
concern  about  the  possibility  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  may  at- 
tempt to  accelerate  the  decontrol  of  new  gas 
prices  in  advance  of  the  timetable  set  out  in 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  the  Commission  may  attempt  to 
increase  old  gas  prices  as  well.  The  resolu- 
tion was  first  introduced  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  Dingell.  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  The 
House  resolution  has  125  cosponsors. 

I  oppose  accelerated  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  and  was  pleased  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  he  would  not  push  decon- 
trol legislation.  However.  I  am  equally  op- 
posed to  accelerated  decontrol  through  ad- 
ministrative rule-malting. 

The  second  purpose  for  my  appearance  is 
to  bring  this  Issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee,  Congress,  and 
the  American  public.  We  In  Congress  should 


be  particularly  concerned  because  Congress 
decided  the  issue  of  natural  gas  price  decon- 
trol when  it  enacted  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1977.  and  any  change  in  that  price 
control  policy  should  be  made  by  Congress, 
not  an  administrative  agency. 

The  public  should  l)e  concerned  because 
the  negative  economic  effects  of  accelerated 
decontrol  are  Just  as  great  whether  price  in 
creases  are  accomplished  through  legisla- 
tion or  administrative  rule-malcing.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  the  additional  pres- 
sures total  decontrol  would  bring  on  our 
economy. 

It  has  t>een  estimated  that  total  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  prices  could  add  up  to  2  to  3 
percentage  points  to  the  rate  of  Inflation.  It 
has  also  been  estimated  that  total  decontrol 
could  mean  a  one-half  to  1  percent  increase 
in  unemployment.  Needless  to  say.  senior 
citizens  and  low  and  fixed  income  individ- 
uals would  also  be  affected. 

In  my  home  state  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
cost  of  total  decontrol  is  staggering.  Overall. 
Rhode  Island's  gas  consumers  would  pay  an 
additional  S132  million  in  fuel  bills  over  the 
next  three  years.  This  would  mean  for  the 
96.000  residential  gas  users  in  the  state  that 
their  fuel  bills  would  Increase  by  over  $1,000 
over  the  next  three  years.  Industry  and 
Commercial  gas  users  in  the  state  would  pay 
an  additional  $64  million  more  in  fuel  bills 
over  the  next  three  years. 

The  third  purpose  of  my  appearance  is  to 
explain  how  accelerated  total  decontrol 
could  be  accomplished  through  administra- 
tive rule-making.  There  are  three  broad  cat- 
egories of  gas  under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1977: 

(1)  New  gas  discovered  after  1977 

(2)  Old  gas  discovered  t>efore  1977  and 

(3)  High  risk  gas 

The  Act  provides  for  incremental  well- 
head price  Increases  for  new  gas  through 
1985  when  new  gas  prices  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  controls.  The  Act  maintains  per- 
manent controls  on  old  gas  prices  and  de- 
controls prices  of  certain  categories  of  high 
risk  gas  on  the  theory  that  higher  prices  are 
necessary  to  meet  exploration  and  extrac- 
tion costs. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Butler. 
Ill,  who  will  be  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mittee later  today,  has  indicated  in  public 
statements  that  he  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
total  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices.  Chair- 
man Butler  has  also  stated  publicly  that  he 
believes  total  decontrol  can  be  accomplished 
administratively. 

There  are  three  means  by  which  total  de- 
control could  be  accomplished.  The  first  is. 
of  course,  the  incremental  price  Increases 
and  eventual  decontrol  of  new  gas  prices 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  This  is 
clearly  within  FERCs  statutory  authority, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  It. 

The  second  method  would  be  to  create 
new  categories  of  high  risli  gas  to  speed  up 
the  decontrol  of  new  gas  prices.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Commission  has  proposed  a  rule 
which  would  make  new  gas  at  depths  be- 
tween 10.000  and  15.000  feet  high  risk  gas. 
and  therefore  prices  for  this  category  of  gas 
would  be  decontrolled.  I  oppose  this  rule- 
mailing  because  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
need  to  provide  price  incentives,  for  this 
type  of  new  gas  outweighs  the  negative 
impact  of  cost  increases  to  consumers.  If  the 
rule  Is  adopted,  it  could  result  in  an  increase 
of  anywhere  from  $6  billion  to  $18  billion  in 
gas  prices  to  consumers.  Again,  the  proce- 
dure itself  Is  within  its  statutory  authority: 
however,  I  oppose  the  use  of  this  procedure 


for  the  purpose  of  circumventing  the  spirit 
of  the  NGPA  to  achieve  total  decontrol. 

The  third  method  to  achieve  total  decon- 
trol through  administrative  means  would  be 
to  raise  the  price  of  old  gas  by  raising  the 
price  of  all  old  gas  to  the  current  highest 
price  charged  for  old  gas.  and  then  to  raise 
the  ceiling  price  for  old  gas  to  the  ceiling 
price  for  new  gas.  I  l)elieve  this  method  is 
likely  to  be  beyond  the  Commissions  statu- 
tory authority.  We  will  therefore  need  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  any  proposed  rule- 
making on  old  gas. 

To  summarize.  1  do  not  oppose  actions 
that  are  authorized  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  such  as  the  scheduled  decontrol 
of  new  gas  by  January  1.  1985.  the  incre- 
mental adjustments  to  allow  for  inflation, 
and  classification  of  new  gas  as  high  risk  gas 
where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  cost  incen- 
tives for  exploration.  However.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  reclassification  of  new  gas  as 
high  risk  gas  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
decontrol  of  new  gas  prices.  I  am  also  op- 
posed to  decontrol  of  old  gas  prices.* 
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AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant, to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, designated  yesterday.  March  21. 
as  "Afghanistan  Day."  In  doing  so.  the 
United  States  joined  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  in  setting  aside  this 
day  to  rememl)er  the  Afghan  people 
who  have  been  fighting  for  over  2 
years  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  national  independence  and  their 
individual  freedoms— the  most  funda- 
mental of  which  is  the  right  to  choose 
who  will  govern  them. 

In  1979,  more  than  100,000  Soviet 
troops  invaded  Afghanistan  without 
provocation.  These  Soviet  troops  over- 
threw one  Marxist  government  which 
had  lost  support  of  the  people  and  es- 
tablished a  new  puppet  regime  under 
Babrak  Karmal.  This  new  regime  had 
almost  no  support  then  and  it  has 
even  less  today. 

Since  the  Soviet  invasion,  the 
Afghan  military  has  steadily  dwindled 
as  Afghanis,  sometimes  in  units  and 
sometimes  as  individuals,  joined  the 
freedom  fighters.  As  a  result  the 
Soviet  military  has  had  to  assume  the 
primary  role  in  the  fighting.  Many 
prominent  and  educated  Afghanis 
have  fled  the  country  or  refused  to 
participate  in  the  Karmal  regime.  The 
Soviets  have  had  to  take  over  major 
functions  of  government  previously 
handled  by  Afghanis.  In  spite  of  this 
intervention,  involvement  and  control, 
the  Soviets  have  been  unable  to  defeat 
the  Afghani  freedom  fighters. 

The  Afghan  people  have  t)ecome  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
that  it  takes  more  than  brute  force 
and  savage  reprisals  to  extinguis!.  a 
peoples'  determination  to  control  their 
own  destiny.  Almost  to  a  man.  the 
Afghanis  continue  to  resist  the  Sovi- 
ets. Though  they  are  poor  and  ill- 
equipped  compared  to  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation forces,  the  Afghanis  continue 


to  fight  for  their  country  against  the 
oppressors. 

We  know  that  the  Afghan  people 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  their  contin- 
ued resistance.  Whole  villages  have 
been  destroyed.  Thousands  of  people 
have  been  slain.  I  am  concerned  over 
reports  that  many  have  have  died 
from  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
used  in  clear  violation  of  international 
law.  Hundreds  more  have  been 
maimed  and  crippled  by  explosive  de- 
vices dropped  by  the  Soviets  over  the 
countryside  and  picked  up  by  innocent 
children.  Afghanis  who  make  their 
livelihood  from  the  land  have  had 
their  crops  destroyed  and  their  live- 
stock slaughtered. 

As  a  result  of  Soviet  attacks  and 
overwhelming  hardships,  there  are 
now  almost  2.5  million  Afghan  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan.  This  is  almost  one 
Afghan  in  five.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
concentration  of  refugees  anywhere  in 
the  world.  In  Pakistan,  either  in  camps 
or  scattered  throughout  towns  and  vil- 
lages, these  proud  and  independent 
people  have  been  forced  into  poverty 
and  a  situation  in  which  they  are  to- 
tally dependent  on  others. 

The  Afghan  people  may  have  lost 
their  homes  and  crops  and  livestock 
and  even  their  freedoms.  But  the  more 
they  suffer,  the  brighter  bums  their 
determination  to  resist  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, to  fight  the  forces  that  seek  to 
control  them,  and  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  is  necessary  for  their  country 
and  their  freedom. 

On  this  Afghanistan  Day  1982.  we 
remember  the  plight  of  the  Afghan 
people.  The  Soviet  Union  should  un- 
derstand clearly  that  freedom-loving 
people  will  not  succumb  to  force  and 
repression.  The  world  has  repeatedly 
condemned  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  and  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Soviet  forces.  Today,  I 
urge  the  Soviets  to  heed  these  calls 
and  restore  Afghanistan  to  the 
Afghan  people.  There  can  be  no  other 
acceptable  end  to  this  tragic  affair.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
6:06  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1982.  at  10  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  TO  RESUME  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  1080  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  10  min- 
utes each. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business, 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  in- 
formed is  S.  1080.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COURTS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  4482. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4482)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  9. 
1982.  beginning  at  page  H737.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON 
THURSDAY.  MARCH  25.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Thursday. 
March  25.  1982.  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
under  a  special  order. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  further  business  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business.  I  move 
that,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  March  22.  1982: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 
Manfred  Elmer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  George  Wil- 
liam Ashworth.  resigned. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Heather  J.  Gradison.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982.  vice  Robert  Coleman  Gresham. 
term  expired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

line  of  the  air  force 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Robert  W.  Barrow.  566-54-4179 
MaJ.  Gene  li  Bixler,  522-54-9690 
Maj.  Douglas  A.  Brown.  567-58-8158 
MaJ.  Dale  L.  Ebber.  396-38-9874 
MaJ.  James  P.  Eiseninenger  476-42-7907 
MaJ.  Bert  R.  Evans.  510-38-5783 
Maj.  Lawrence  C.  Denson.  220-34-5099 
Maj.  Donald  R.  Durbin.  Jr..  373-36-4967 
Maj.  Albert  D.  Jennings,  Jr..  267-60-4076 
MaJ.  Elmer  S.  Keppler,  219-28-7559 
Maj.  Frank  C.  Khare.  Jr..  248-74-2485 
Maj.  Irvin  B.  Kyzer.  250-60-9485 
MaJ.  Joy  L.  Leonhardt.  503-40-4726 
MaJ.  Joe  C.  Oliphant.  563-50-3133 
MaJ.  Vernon  V.  Pate.  Jr.,  416-58-0542 
Maj.  William  D.  Povey,  035-26-1011 
MaJ.  Philip  B.  Robbins.  520-46-2945 
MaJ.  Wilbur  E.  Rose.  231-46-3812 
MaJ.  Paul  W.  Smith,  Jr..  519-48-1850 
MaJ.  James  D.  Speer.  292-34-7526 
MaJ.  Bruce  F.  Tuxill,  257-70-5326 
MaJ.  Dennis  W.  Vanidestine.  006-34-2011 
MaJ.  Bruce  L.  Whittig.  518-42-2673 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  various  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Arellano,  Enrique  V. 
lyquierdo.  Albert  G. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Giffen,  Donald  H. 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  various  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

LINE 

Bagaglio.  Mario  J. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Cooper,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Hart,  Steven  E. 
Xanthopoulos.  John  T. 
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DENTAL  CORPS 


Lamb.  John  P. 

MEDICAL  SEKVICE  CORPS 

Poxx.  Stanley  A. 
Mullen.  Michael  J. 
Sessions.  Nathan  M. 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ants of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corp.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bacon.  Neil  D.  Niec.  Edmund  A. 

Betsworth.  Richard      Oxford.  Lawrence  L. 

D.  Pierce.  Roderick  J. 

Carroll.  Ronald  J.         Robson.  Joseph  R., 
Cline.  Clarence  R.  Sr. 

Cormier.  Tyrone  P.       Ruby.  Perry  M..  Jr 
Drlacoll.  Millard  J.        Shannon.  Patrick  A. 
Pish.  Stanley  L.  Silva.  William  A. 

George.  Charles  L.        Smith.  Eric  M. 
George.  James  A.  Sullivan.  Hugh  C. 

Harrahill.  Jesse  D.        Swafford.  James  J.. 
Hodges.  ElIU  E.  Jr. 

Hofflinger,  David  H.     Thibodeau.  Ronald 
Hudson.  Jonathan  S.       E. 
Hunnicutt.  Gary  P.       Tyson.  Gary  D. 
Kilgore.  Larry  L.  Williams.  Arthur  D.. 

Kroutil.  Michael  L.  Jr. 

Libby.  James  W.  Zuber.  Ronald  J. 

Moran.  Raymond  L. 

The  following-named   temporary  ensigns 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  in  the  Medical  Serv 
ice  Corps,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Adams.  Michael  L.        Curran.  Michael  J. 
Bierrum.  Henry  T.        Dailey.  George  A.,  Jr. 
Callahan.  Wayne  T. 
Carpenter.  Coleman 

R. 

Ik  the  Navt 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ants (Junior  grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Abeya.  Edwin  B.  Kephart  Elwood  L. 

Alford.  Samuel  P.         King.  Charles  L. 
Barrett.  Paul  O.  Lowe.  William  B..  Jr. 

Biggs.  Michael  W.         Mclnnis.  Steven  R. 
Brown.  Ricky  Neefe.  Charles  W.. 

Coffield.  Craig  R.  Jr. 

Dheron.  Ronald  W.       Newsom.  Paul  E. 
Fahler.  Danny  J.  Owen.  Robert  P. 

Paulls.  John  D.  Pagan.  Herman  J. 

Ford.  Robert  P.  Ritz.  Robert  E. 

Poster.  Richard  C.        Roberts.  Richard  G. 
Powler.  Lawrence  E.     Ross.  Michael  W. 
Oiewont.  Vincent  A.     Sacash.  Christopher 
Halley.  Dennis  P.  W. 

Hoffner.  Robert  C.       Sctzer,  Richard  C. 
Hutchings.  Richard      Turner,  Donald  R. 

P. 

The  following-named  temporary  ensigns 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion 


to  the  grade  of  ensign  in  the  Medical  Sen- 
ice  Corps,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Espie.  John  C.  IV         Suphancheck. 
Pordice.  Phillip  S.  Gregory  E. 

Golgart.  Dale  A.  Updegrove.  Charles 

Isley.  Donald  R.  D. 

Oswald.  John  P.  Walters.  James  M. 

Phillips.  Larry  J.  Watkins.  Donald  A.. 

Schreiber.  Robert  L..       Jr. 

Sr.  Wellen.  David  P. 

Schwalm.  Michael  A.    Willis.  James  H. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  following-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  under  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  Stated  Code,  section  624. 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Angle.  Peter  P..  3375 
Ariola.  Carl  R..  9502 
Bergstrom.  Alfred  R..  Jr..  7833 
Bland.  Richard  P.  L..  7250 
Bowers.  Wilbum  R..  3414 
Brandtner.  Martin  L..  8127 
Brickley.  John  P..  5036 
Calta.  Ronald  P..  3919 
Caputa.  John  A..  3469 
Casey.  Conwill  R..  9557 
Cassady.  David  J..  9201 
Chance.  James  M..  0875 
Chapman.  Jack  A..  3321 
Clapp.  Robert  G..  8615 
Condra.  Edward  M.,  III.  5156 
Coollcan.  James  J..  6123 
Corbertt.  David  C.  6997 
Cox.  Donald  C.  1056 
Damon.  Dennis  E..  8690 
Davenport.  Paul  G..  4016 
Davis.  James  M..  9873 
DePorest.  Roy  E..  3450 
Denton.  David  V..  7377 
Downs.  Michael  P..  5227 
Durham.  Thomas  R..  3193 
Entriken.  Barbara  W..  9844 
Gardner.  Dayne  G..  0653 
Gardner.  Donald  R..  6327 
Gatchel.  Theodore  L..  6730 
Gaumont.  George  E..  Jr..  7010 
Hackert.  Paul  E..  0445 
Harrington.  Myron  C  Jr..  7593 
Harrington.  Phillip  L.,  0668 
Hart.  William  R..  0746 
Hlltbrunner.  Donnal  E..  3996 
Holland.  Kenneth  D..  4598 
Hopkins.  Harvard  V..  Jr..  1887 
Horn.  Carl  J.  4175 
Hoyle.  Walter  R..  2424 
Huckelbery.  Charles  T..  6204 
Huml.  Gerald  P..  0956 
James.  Douglas  B..  5851 
Jarvis.  Elamest  0283 
Jenkins.  Harry  W..  Jr..  3169 
Johnson.  Richard  P..  4648 
Johnston.  Robert  B..  2029 
Kehn.  Alan  B..  9576 

King.  Blaine  O..  8855 

Kirkpatrlck.  Joe  J..  8109 


Landes.  Burrell  H..  Jr.. 
Larriva.  Rene  P..  5692 
Lenzini.  Martin  J..  2056 
Lilley.  Melton  G..  9899 
Linden.  Otto  G..  4064 
Mahady.  Frederick  J..  Jr..  6873 
Marshall.  John  T..  9522 
McClain.  Billy  L..  7913 
McGowan.  James  D..  Jr..  7008 
McHenry.  James  P..  1237 
McKeown.  Thomas  K..  4977 
Meadows.  Charles  L..  1517 
Meydag.  Richard  H..  0904 
Miller.  Justus  K..  2852 
Mitchell.  Charles  H..  Jr..  4404 
Molyneux.  Robert  W..  Jr..  7867 
Moore.  Raymond  R..  7332 
Morgan.  Harmon  S..  Jr..  0077 
Mulqueen.  Michael  P..  1473 
Myers.  Donald  J..  7895 
Nance.  Herbert  T..  Jr..  8092 
Neely.  Ives  W..  Jr..  6577 
Odonnell.  Thomas  R..  4588 
Ogle.  Larry  R..  3474 
Oneill.  Raymond  A..  4343 
Osgood.  William  H..  5497 
Patrick.  Rabun  N..  Jr..  2746 
Phillips.  Richard  L..  5961 
Pierpan.  Herbert  E..  6415 
Pipta.  John.  4498 
Radcliffe.  Henry  J.  M..  9216 
Rakow.  William  M..  Jr..  2471 
Raymond.  John  W..  4405 
Redgate.  John  H..  5972 
Rich.  Richard  C.  5395 
Richardson.  Tom  V..  6171 
Rothwell.  Richard  B..  9035 
Rowe.  Peter  J..  1896 
Scanlon.  Michael  P..  3063 
Schmid.  Ronald  W..  4662 
Shaver.  Carl  A..  2777 
Shaw.  LouU  E..  1460 
Shelton.  Charles  H..  3018 
Smith.  Charles  R..  Jr..  2693 
Smith.  Paul  J..  Jr..  3877 
Speicher.  John  A..  3975 
Speights.  Billy  J..  8487 
Stacy.  Richard  M..  6502 
Stone.  Marion  P..  6628 
Stroup.  William  C.  1246 
Sweeney.  William  T..  8787 
Taylor.  Kenneth  T..  6748 
Throckmorton.  Jack  L..  8054 
Updyke.  James  M..  6195 
Valluzzi.  Rocco  P..  6699 
Vanfleet.  James  E..  4202 
Vazquez.  Amilcar.  2845 
Warren.  William  R..  3750 
Waters.  Michael  P..  3495 
Way.  James  B..  1418 
Weede.  Richard  D..  8239 
Westhoff.  William  H.  2882 
White.  William  H..  1297 
Whitfield.  Howard  M..  6732 
Wickens.  Justin  H..  6072 
Wiegand.  Robert  W..  8674 
Williams.  James  L..  2541 
Wills.  Duane  A..  7388 
Wold.  Thomas  H..  1667 
Zalles.  Rafael.  0811 
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HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  10,  1981,  Prof. 
Paul  McDaniel  of  Boston  College  testi- 
fied before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
support  of  my  bill  H.R.  4882.  That  bill 
would  require  the  establishment  of 
yearly  ceilings  for  tax  expenditures  in 
the  budget  resolutions  and  reconcilia- 
tion process. 

During  his  testimony.  Professor 
McDaniel  offered  an  explanation  of 
the  workings  of  what  has  become  the 
most  controversial  tax  expenditure  of 
the  1981  Tax  Act,  the  safe  harbor  or 
sale-leaseback  provisions.  He  also  in- 
cluded some  examples  of  the  types  of 
participants  in,  and  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude of,  sale-leaseback  arrange- 
ments. 

I  offer  his  testimony  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues  with  the  reminder 
that  there  is  currently  no  direct  means 
of  control  in  the  budget  process  for 
this  or  other  tax  expenditures  which 
account  for  some  $266  billion  in  fore- 
gone revenues  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Appendix  A 

NUMERICAL  EXAMPLE  OP  SALE-LEASEBACK  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW 

Parties:  Corporation  X.  the  nominal 
lessee,  which  expects  to  have  no  income  tax 
liability  in  future  years.  Corporation  Y.  the 
nominal  lessor  which  expects  to  have 
income  taxable  at  a  46-percent  rate. 
Agreement 

1.  X  purchases  new  equipment  having  a 
10-year  ADR  life  for  $1  million. 

2.  X  sells  the  asseU  to  Y  for  $1  million.  Y 
pays  X  $200,000  cash  and  an  $800,000  note. 
The  note  is  for  15  years  (150  percent  of 
ADR  life)  at  15  percent  annual  interest  and 
is  paid  in  equal  annual  installments  of 
$136,300  (that  is.  a  level  payment  loan). 

3.  Y  leases  the  equipment  to  X  for  15 
years  and  charges  an  annual  rental  of 
$136,300.  which  exactly  offsets  the  debt 
service.  Thus,  the  only  money  which 
changes  hands  between  X  and  Y  is  S200.000 
from  Y  to  X. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  lease.  Y  sells  the 
equipment  to  X  for  $1. 

Results 

1.  X  purchases  a  $1  million  asset  for 
$800.000.— (X's  rental  payment  and  receipt 
of  loan  payments  do  not  affect  cash  flow— 
because  they  are  offsetting— or  tax  liabil- 
ity—because X  is  not  in  a  taxable  position.) 

2.  Y  purchases  for  $200,000  tax  savings 
worth  more  than  $200.000.— Y's  tax  savings 
year  by  year  are  showTi  below.  Y  has  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation  (column  2)  and  inter- 
est paid  (column  3).  and  it  has  rental  income 
(column    4).    Y's    net    deduction    and    tax 


change  arc  shown  in  columns  5  and  6.  re 
spectively.  The  present  value  of  this  stream 
(discounted  at  the  after-tax  rate  of  8.1  per- 
cent, which  corresponds  to  a  pre-tax  rate  of 
15  percent)  is  $321,000.  Thus,  by  paying 
$200,000  to  X.  Y  pays  $321,100  less  in  tax.  a 
gain  of  $121,000  in  constant  (present)  dol- 
lars. 

Another  way  to  express  Ys  gain  is  as  fol- 
lows. If  Y  had  purchased  at  par  a  15-year. 
15-percent  bond  for  $200,000.  then  Y  would 
have  (net  of  tax  on  interest  income) 
$643,300  after  15  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Y  invests  the  tax  savings  of  column  6  at 
15  percent,  then  Y  would  have  (net  of  tax  in 
interest  income)  $1,032,700  after  15  years,  a 
gain  of  $389,400  in  comparable  (future)  dol- 
lars. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  13. 
1981] 

In  recent  weeks.  General  Electric  Credit 
Corp.,  a  unit  of  General  Electric  Co..  has 
committed  about  $250  million  for  tax  breaks 
on  more  than  $1  billion  of  equipment  that  it 
will  lease  back  to  a  number  of  companies. 
That  equals  the  value  of  equipment  GECC. 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  leasing  compa- 
nies, put  under  lease  for  all  of  1980.  "We  are 
kind  of  staggered."  says  Gary  C.  Wendt.  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  GECC's 
commercial  and  industrial  financing  divi- 
sion. 

In  the  biggest  transaction  disclosed  so  far. 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
bought  as  much  as  $200  million  in  tax  bene- 
fits from  loss-ridden  Ford  Motor  Co..  and 
nearly  $100  million  from  CSX  Corp..  a  prof- 
itable railroad  that  has  more  tax  credits 
than  it  can  use  this  year.  IBM  also  is  buying 
$60  million  of  credits  from  B.F.  Goodrich 
Co..  and  earlier  had  arranged  to  buy  some 
from  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  a  unit  of 
PSA  Inc.  PSA  had  indicated  that  its  gain 
would  be  about  $9  million. 

IC  INDUSTRIES 

IC  Industries  Inc.  said  it  sold  the  tax  ben- 
efits on  equipment  valued  at  $93  million 
from  its  Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad  Unit 
for  about  $28  million.  The  buyer  wasn't  dis- 
closed. 


PACIFIC  southwest  AIRLINES 

Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  a  unit  of  PSA 
Inc..  said  IBM  bought  investment  tax  cred- 
its and  tax  depreciation  associated  with  10 
DC9  Super  80  aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment. The  planes,  acquired  by  PSA.  are 
valued  at  about  $200  million.  PSA  previous- 
ly had  anounced  the  sale  and  indicated  that 
the  total  gain  would  be  about  $9  million: 
PSA  had  included  a  $2.3  million  gain  from 
the  sale  in  third  quarter  earnings. 

ASARCO 

Asarco  Inc..  a  mining  concern  hurt  by  low 
metal  prices,  said  it  will  receive  atwut  $32 
million  in  cash  relating  to  about  $100  mil- 
lion in  mining,  smelting  and  refining  equip- 
ment. The  concern  said  it  received  about  $26 
million  in  cash  relating  to  about  $82  million 
in  equipment  under  the  first  closing  yester- 
day. The  rest  of  the  transaction  will  be  com- 
pleted in  late  December.  Asarco  said.  The 
buyer  wasn't  disclosed. 

WHEELING-PITTSBURGH  STEEL 

Wheeling-PitUburgh  Steel  Corp..  said  it 
transferred  tax  benefits  on  certain  equip- 
ment to  Batus  Inc.  in  return  for  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  $25  million  to  $35  million.  The 
transaction  relates  to  equipment  valued  at 
$100  million  to  $150  million. 

Batus  is  a  Louisville-based  holding  compa- 
ny with  interests  in  tobacco,  retail  and 
paper  companies. 

PHELPS  DODGE 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  said  it  has  received 
$18.7  million  in  cash  from  the  sale  of  tax 
benefits  to  General  Electric  Co.  The  trans- 
action, through  General  Electric  Credit 
Corp..  is  associated  with  $66  million  in 
equipment. 

MILWAUKEE  ROAD 

The  bankruptcy  trustee  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  Si  Pacific  Railroad, 
commonly  called  the  Milwaukee  Road,  said 
he  completed  a  sale-leaseback  agreement 
that  should  be  valued  at  $15  million  to  the 
carrier  over  three  years.  The  buyer  wasn't 
identified. 

CIT  Unit  of  RCA  Offers  Lease  Tax-Break 
Package 

New  York.— C.I.T.  Corp..  a  unit  of  RCA 
Corp..  is  offering  smaller  companies  a 
chance  to  get  in  on  the  new  sale-and-lease- 
back  tax  breaks  of  the  new  tax  ccxle. 

If  a  company  borrows  money  through 
C.I.T.  to  buy  $100,000  or  more  of  new  equip- 
ment eligible  for  tax  breaks  il  doesn't  need. 
C.I.T.  will  find  that  company  a  purchaser 
for  those  benefits. 

The  purchaser  of  the  tax  benefits  will  pay 
the  real  buyer  16.1  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment's purchase  price.  The  real  buyer  keeps 
the  equipment. 

In  exchange,  the  tax-break  purchaser  can 
deduct  depreciation  on  the  equipment  from 
its  taxes,  in  addition  to  reaping  any  invest- 
ment tax  credits  on  equipment  eligibile  for 
them. 

C.I.T.  said  capital  goods  purchased  must 
qualify  for  depreciation  over  five  years 
under  the  August  E^conomic  Recovery  Tax 
Act's  accelerated  cost  recovery  system. 
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That  five-year  category  includes  most  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  machinery,  C.I.T. 
said. 

The  16.1  percent  payment  is  good  for  pur 
chases  made  until  Dec.  31.  C.I.T.  said.  It 
hasn't  announced  the  cash  percentage  for 
transactions  after  Jan.  1. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  16. 

1981] 

Lbasihg  Accouw  Involvi  Billions  in  Gear 

AS  Initial  Round  of  Tax  Crkdit  Salxs  Ends 

Companies  continued  their  nuh  to  set  up 
leasing  arrangements  under  the  new  tax  law 
before  last  Friday  s  deadline. 

The  transactions  are  the  result  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
IMl  that  allows  companies  to  sell  unusable 
depreciation  deductions  and  investment  tax 
credits  to  highly  profitable  companies  seek- 
ing to  reduce  their  own  taxes. 

The  sellers,  for  the  moat  part,  either  have 
had  losses  and  don't  owe  any  taxes  at  all.  or 
have  a  surplus  of  deductions  and  credits  be- 
cause of  large  capital-spending  programs. 

The  law  makes  it  easier  for  companies  to 
sell  their  equipment  and  then  lease  back  the 
Items.  The  purchasing  company  gets  the  tax 
advantages  and  the  seller  gets  cash  and  use 
of  the  equipment. 

The  law  applied  retroactively  to  equip- 
ment bought  between  last  Jan.  1  and  Aug. 
13  but  only  if  leasing  arrangements  were 
made  by  last  Friday. 

The  extent  of  the  leasing  activity  tent 
known.  "I  don't  think  anyone  has  any  statis- 
tics yet  and  there  probably  won't  be  any  for 
a  while. "  said  Tom  Healey.  managing  direc- 
tor and  head  of  the  project  finance  group  at 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  Inc.  Mr.  Healy  said 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  In- 
volved of  SIO  billion  to  tl9  billion  "seem 
right  to  my  Instinct. " 

Among  companies  disclosing  last-minute 
agreements  are: 

OXm  AND  BRADSTKCrr 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.  said  it  paid  about 
$170  million  for  the  tax  beneflU  on  equip- 
ment valued  at  about  1600  million.  The  com- 
pany said  it  has  entered  Into  traruactlons 
with  "several  companies  "  but  wouldn't  Iden- 
tify them. 

CHRYSLXR 

Chrysler  Corp.  said  It  sold  Investment  tax 
credits  and  depreciation  on  almost  tlSO  mil- 
lion of  machinery  and  tooling  to  General 
Electric  Co.  The  auto  maker  said  it  received 
about  136  million  from  the  transaction. 

Chrysler  agreed  to  the  t>aaic  arrangement 
with  General  Electric  before  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  Its  preliminary 
rules  for  the  lease  arrangements.  The  trans- 
action almost  fell  through  because  the  rules 
didn't  seem  to  offer  sufficient  protections  to 
buyers  of  the  tax  beneflU  In  the  event  of  a 
bankruptcy  by  the  seller. 

The  Treasury,  under  pressure  from  Chrys- 
ler and  other  financially  troubled  compa- 
nies wanting  to  sell  tax  credits,  agreed  to 
modify  the  rules  last  Tueaday.  That  led  to  a 
mad  scramble  by  Chrysler  and  GE  to  put 
their  transaction  back  together  by  the 
Friday  deadline. 

R.  S.  Miller  Jr..  Chrysler's  executive  vice 
president  of  finance,  said  the  company 
plans  10  consider  bids  on  about  $40  million 
In  equipment  and  tooling  it  will  acquire  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  Sources  said  GE  already 
has  offered  to  buy  Chrysler  credits. 

ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SKRVICB 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  said  it  complet- 
ed the  previously  reported  sale  of  tax  l>ene- 
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flu  to  General  Electric  Co.  The  investment 
tax  credlU  and  accelerated  depreciation  In- 
volve $250  million  of  equipment  at  the 
Cholla  power  plant.  Arizona  Public  Service 
said  the  sale  would  result  in  a  net  benefit  of 
$50.6  million  for  the  utility  and  enable  it  to 
avoid  seeking  financing  this  year  In  the  do- 
mestic debt  market. 

GLOBAL  MARINE 

Global  Marine  Inc..  an  offshore-drilling 
contractor,  said  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  bought 
depreciation  tax  credits  associated  with  four 
offshore-drilling  rigs  valued  at  $135  million. 
Global  Marine  said  the  transaction  doesn't 
include  the  sale  of  investment  lax  credits. 
The  companies  wouldns  say  how  much  ben- 
efit each  would  receive  from  the  transac- 
tion. 

LOKV  STAR 

Lone  Star  Industries  Inc.  said  it  sold  tax 
benefiU  to  a  company  It  wouldn't  identify 
for  more  than  $60  million  in  cash.  The 
cement  maker  said  it  expecU  to  complete 
another  transfer  by  year-end  that  would  net 
another    several  million  '  dollars. 

Long  Star  said  the  transaction  primarily 
was  related  to  tax  beneflU  from  the  expan 
slon  and  modernization  of  iu  Santa  Cruz. 
Calif.,  cement  plant  and  similar  projecu  at 
other  planU.  The  company  won  t  disclose 
the  value  of  the  capital  expenditures  in- 
volved, or  the  effect  on  earnings. 

RKTUBLIC  AIR 

Republic  Airlines  said  It  transferred  tax 
benefiU  on  "certain  aircraft  and  spare  en- 
gines"  that  had  been  placed  In  service  in 
1981.  Republic  didn't  disclose  the  value  of 
the  property,  but  said  the  transaction  pro- 
duced atwut  $19  million,  which  the  airline 
used  to  reduce  floating-rate  bank  debt. 

MITCHELL  ENERGY 

Mitchell  Energy  &  Development  Corp. 
said  It  sold  $18.5  million  of  investment  and 
accelerated  depreciation  tax  crediu.  Mitch- 
ell wouldn't  identify  the  buyer.  Mitchell,  an 
oil  and  natural  gas  company  and  real-esUte 
developer,  said  the  crediU  were  available  for 
sale  t)ecause  of  a  surplus  of  tax  credlU  gen- 
erated from  IU  energy  capital  program. 
Caah  from  the  sale  will  be  used  to  reduce 
company  debt.  Mitchell  said. 

ALASKA  AIR 

Alaska  Airlines  said  it  sold  a  Boeing  737 
for  $14  million  to  a  buyer  it  wouldn  i  identi- 
fy and  leased  It  back  tot  11  years  with  a  new 
purchase  option  at  the  end  of  that  lease. 
Under  thU  transaction.  Alaska  Airlines 
keeps  the  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
buyer  geU  accelerated  depreciation. 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH  WESTERN 

Chicago  Sc  North  Western  Transportation 
Co.  said  It  completed  a  sale-leaseback  trade 
action  involving  sale  of  tax  beneflU  on  prop 
erty.  including  locomotives  and  freight  cars 
valued  at  about  $53  million  The  cash  value 
of  the  transaction  to  Chicago  A  North 
Western  Is  about  $13  million,  the  railroad 
said  it  wouldn't  identify  the  buyer. 

MARSH  AND  MUCNNAN 

Marsh  4t  McLennan  Co.  said  It  bought  tax 
benefiU  related  to  $35  million  capital  equip- 
ment owned  by  Boston  Edison  Co.  Boston 
Edison  said  it  received  $6  million  cash  as 
pan  of  the  transaction.  Neither  company 
would  estimate  the  effect  of  the  transaction 
on  earnings. 

Marsh  &  McLennan,  an  insurance  broker, 
also  purchased  tax  benefiU  last  week  from 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  related  to  about 
$95  million  of  capital  equipment.  It  report- 
ed. Marsh  &McLennan  told  analysis  that 
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the  company's  per-share  earnings  would  be 
Increased  by  three  to  five  cenU  in  1981  tie- 
cause  of  the  Occidental  transaction  and  by 
about  50  cenU  over  the  15-year  total  of  the 
lease. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  17. 
19811 

NaW  Buys  $40  Million  in  Tax  Benefits. 
Moving  Against  Trend  of  Rail  Industry 

In  contrast  to  several  other  railroads  that 
recently  arranged  to  sell  tax  l)enefiu.  Nor- 
folk St  Western  Railway  said  it  bought  tax 
benefiU  for  more  than  $40  million. 

The  benefiU  apply  to  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion of  equipment  from  two  companies  that 
aren't  engaged  In  railroading.  N&W  said 
yesterday. 

N&W.  a  profitable  railroad  based  in  Roa- 
noke. Va..  declined  to  identify  the  two  com- 
panies involved  in  the  transactions,  which 
were  arranged  under  a  provision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1981  An  N&W 
spokesman  responded  with  'no  comment" 
when  asked  if  one  of  the  concerns  was  Flexi- 
Van  Corp..  a  New  York-based  lessor  van- 
sized  containers  and  trailers. 

On  Friday.  Flexl-Van  had  announced  the 
sale  of  $120  million  of  tax  credlU  and  tax 
deductions  of  equipment. 

national  S'rEEL 

National  Steel  Corp.  said  it  sold  tax  cred- 
iu on  various  asseru  valued  at  atwut  $60 
million.  National  Steel  disclosed  neither  the 
price  nor  the  buyer.  However.  E&G  Inc..  a 
high-technology  company  based  In  Welles- 
ley.  Mass..  said  it  bought  $20  million  in  tax 
beneflU  from  National  Steel  on  equipment 
for  processing  steel  and  aluminum. 

SCOTT  PAPER 

Scott  Paper  Co.  said  It  received  about  $42 
million  in  cash  from  the  sale  of  lax  benefits 
on  equipment.  The  buyer  wasn  t  disclosed. 
The  company  said  proceeds  will  be  used  for 
plant  modernization  and  expansion. 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  said  It 
received  $23  2  million  for  tax  crediu  and  de 
preciation  deductions  on  about  $116  million 
of  electric  utility  equipment.  The  benefiU 
were  tMught  by  a  unit  of  Standard  Oil  Co 
(Indiana)  Cleveland  Electric  said  the  trans 
action  with  Amoco  Tax  Leasing  Corp.  will 
Improve  IU  cash  position  by  reducing  Its 
current  need  to  borrow  money  at  high  inter- 
est rates  and  by  deferring  the  need  to  raise 
long-term  capital. 

THERMO  ELECTRON 

Thermo  Electron  Corp.  said  it  paid  $13  8 
million  for  tax  l>eneflU  on  equipment 
valued  at  $65  million.  The  Waltham.  Mass  . 
maker  of  process  equipment  and  environ- 
mental monitoring  Instrumenu  wouldn  i 
Identify  the  seller 

CONTTNEirrAL  AIRLINES 

Continental  Airlines  said  It  received  $24 
million  on  the  sale  of  tax  tieneflU  on  $94 
million  in  asseU  to  Metromedia  Inc. 

Los  Angeles-based  Continental  said  the 
t>enefiu  consist  mainly  of  investment  tax 
crediu  that  it  couldn't  have  used  for  several 
years  because  of  recent  losses. 

UNITED  CABLE 

United  Cable  Television  Corp..  Englewood. 
Colo  said  it  sold  lax  benefits  from  $30  mil- 
lion of  installed  cable  television  networks  to 
Consolidated  Freightways  Inc.  for  $5.8  mil 
lion. 
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WATSCO 

Watsco  Inc..  a  Hialeah.  Fla-based  maker 
of  cooling,  heating  and  solar-energy  paru. 
said  It  paid  a  unit  of  Pantry  Pride  Inc. 
$750,000  for  tax  benefiU  on  asseU  valued  at 
alMut  $6  million. 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

Great  American  Industries  Inc.  said  It 
bought  tax  beneflU  on  $25  million  of  equip- 
ment from  Oxford  Resources  Corp..  a  unit 
of  Trexar  Corp.  Great  American,  based  In 
BInghamton.  N.Y..  didn't  disclose  the  price. 

PAN  AM 

Pan  American  World  Airways  said  it  sold 
for  $47  million  tax  benefiU  on  four  Lock- 
heed aircraft.  Pan  Am  wouldn't  identify  the 
buyer. 

The  airline  said  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment called  for  the  buyer  to  pay  $15.6  mil- 
lion In  cash.  The  $31.4  million  balance  will 
be  invested  by  the  buyer  according  to  Pan 
Am's  directions  and  paid  over  18  years  with 
the  interest  earned,  a  spokeswoman  said. 

{From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  18. 
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Metromedia  Purchases  Credits. 

Deductions  on  $350  Million  in  Gear 

Metromedia  Inc.  said  it  paid  about  $80 
million  for  investment  tax  crediU  and  de- 
preciation deductions  on  about  $350  million 
In  equipment. 

The  company  didn't  identify  the  sellers 
but  said  they  include  several  public  and 
closely  held  concerns. 

The  purchase  was  made  under  the  llt>eral- 
ized  leasing  provisions  of  the  1981  tax  law 
that  allow  companies  to  sell  unusable  tax 
breaks  to  profitable  concerns  seeking  to 
reduce  their  federal  Uxes.  The  broadcasting 
company  previously  reported  a  transaction 
with  New  York's  Metromedia  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  in  which  Metromedia 
bought  buses  and  railroad  cars  to  gain  a 
$102  million  Ux  break  over  the  next  five 
years.  Metromedia  agreed  to  pay  $15.5  mil- 
lion and  the  MTA  retained  use  of  the  equip- 
ment by  leasing  it  back  from  Metromedia. 

Metromedia's  announcement  follows  a 
flurry  of  agreemenU  reached  l)efore  a  dead- 
line last  Friday  for  taking  advantage  of  a 
retroactive  provision  In  the  new  law.  The 
provision  allowed  companies  to  arrange  sale- 
leaseback  agreemenU  on  equipment  pur- 
chase between  Jan.  1  and  Aug.  13.  when  the 
law  took  effect. 

Among  the  companies  announcing  agree- 
menU yesterday  were: 

LTV 

LTV  Corp..  Dallas,  said  IU  Jones  St  Laugh- 
lln  Steel  Inc.  unit  sold  for  about  $33  million 
tax  beneflU  of  $100  million  relating  to  steel- 
making  equipment.  The  buyer  wasn't  identi- 
fied. 

MOORE  M"CORMACK 

Moore  McCormack  Resources  Inc.,  a 
Stamford.  Corm..  steamship  operating  and 
mine  managing  concern,  sold  IU  investment 
tax  crediu  on  a  ship  to  an  oil  company  for 
$19  million.  Moore  McCormack  didn't  dis- 
close the  buyer. 

FOOTE.  CONE  4  BELOING 

Foote.  Cone  St  Belding  Communications 
Inc.  said  it  t>ought  alx>ut  $10  million  in  tax 
beneflU  from  three  companies.  The  Chica- 
go-based international  communications  and 
advenising  concern  wouldn't  identify  the 
sellers. 

WORLDWIDE  ENERGY 

Worldwide  Energy  Corp.  said  It  sold  for 
about  $700,000  tax  benefiU  on  $3  million  of 
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equipment  under  a  sale-leaseback  agree- 
ment. The  Denver-based  concern  said  that 
under  proposed  financial  accounting  stand- 
ards, the  sale  will  contribute  about  $300,000 
to  fourth  quarter  earnings.  The  buyer 
wasn't  disclosed. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  19. 

1981] 

Amax 

Amax  Inc.  said  it  will  receive  about  $23.5 

million  In  cash  from  the  sale  of  Ux  benefiU 

related  to  at>out  $85  million  of  equipment. 

The  Greenwich.   Conn.,   natural   resources 

concern  said  it  already  has  received  $19.8 

million   cash   under   the   first   closing   last 

Thursday,  and  the  rest  of  the  transaction 

will  be  completed  next  month. 

Amax.  which  didn't  Identify  the  buyer, 
said  It  will  use  the  proceeds  to  reduce  bor- 
rowings and  related  Interest  cosU. 

DYNALECTRON 

Dynalectron  Corp.  said  It  bought  about 
$670,000  in  Ux  credlU.  related  to  about  $3.5 
million  In  equipment,  from  three  companies. 
The  McLean,  Va.-based  technological  serv- 
ices concern,  said  that  the  transactions  were 
completed  last  Friday  and  that  it  will  lease 
back  the  equipment  over  10  years.  The  sell- 
ers weren't  identified. 

OHIO  EDISON 

Ohio  Edison  Co.  said  it  sold  tax  benefiU 
for  about  $36  million.  The  Akron-based  util- 
ity said  the  first  pari  of  the  transaction,  for 
$29  million,  was  completed  last  week,  and 
the  second  part  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  December.* 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of 
the  proud  history  of  our  country  has 
been  the  repeated  progress  toward  in- 
suring freedom  and  liberty  for  all  indi- 
viduals. These  efforts  have  not  been 
made  without  opposition  or  without 
difficulty.  It  is  indisputably  arduous  to 
overcome  the  habits  of  years  and  the 
prejudices  of  centuries. 

However,  our  enduring  respect  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individ- 
ual has  led  us  down  a  path  where  the 
barriers  to  these  principles  must  be 
met  and  surmounted. 

Our  history  is  rich  with  examples— 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  all  citizens,  and  the 
protection  of  civil  rights  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color— all  of  which  have 
helped  this  Nation  to  rid  itself  of 
many  of  the  manifestations  of  racism. 

In  1971.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
cast  a  vote  for  a  bill  that  I  felt  would 
continue  this  proud  tradition  and  fur- 
ther our  efforts  to  erase  the  inequal- 
ities under  the  law.  This  was  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  that  equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
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on  account  of  sex— the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

The  reasons  for  favorable  action  on 
this  proposed  amendment  were  con- 
vincing in  1971  and  they  are  even 
stronger  today.  Women  are  heading 
households  and  businesses,  pursuing 
professions,  and  entering  public  ser\'- 
ice  to  a  degree  never  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  who  lived  in  a 
period  when  women  were  not  legally 
considered  to  be  persons  under 
common  law. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  equal  rights  amendment  by 
the  Congress,  I  am  still  hopeful  that 
this  important  measure  will  become  a 
part  of  our  Constitution,  serving  as  an 
affirmative  declaration  of  our  continu- 
ing commitment  to  egalitarian  princi- 
ples and  to  the  ideals  of  democracy.* 


ONEONTA,  N.Y.,  DAILY  STAR,  ON 
CONTINUING  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daily  Star,  published  in  Oneonta. 
N.Y.,  with  Bill  Gates  as  editor,  on 
March  11.  1982.  carried  an  eloquent 
editorial  on  a  matter  that  poses  a 
grave  danger  to  our  Nation's  security— 
our  continuing  reliance  on  foreign  oil. 
The  editorial  is  a  cogent  reminder  to 
us  that  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  just  because 
people  are  not  currently  waiting  in 
long  gas  lines.  I  commend  this  timely 
editorial  to  all  my  colleagues,  and  am 
pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Record. 
Energy  Crisis  Isn't  Over  Yet 

Let's  not  be  lulled  Into  false  security  over 
recent  stories  that  gasoline  prices  will  de- 
cline in  the  coming  months,  perhaps  to  the 
$l-a-gallon  level. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not  over.  There  is 
reason  for  optimism  but  It  wouldn't  take 
much  to  have  us  all  back  In  the  gasoline 
lines  of  1973-4  and  1979. 

Americans  have  cut  consumption  by  three 
million  barrels  a  day  but  we  still  consume  16 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  We  have  cut  oil 
imporu  by  about  a  third  since  1979  but  we 
still  import  four  million  barrels  per  day.  and 
that  is  more  than  we  imported  at  the  start 
of  the  1973  oil  embargo. 

We  gloat  as  OPEX^  members  scramble  to 
deal  with  the  oil  glut.  However,  industrial- 
ized nations  remain  uncomfortably  vulnera- 
ble to  evenU  in  the  Mideast,  one  of  the  most 
volatile  parU  of  the  world. 

Despite  a  slow  start.  Americans  have  done 
a  good  job  conserving  energy.  We've 
switched  to  fuel-efficient  cars,  insulated  our 
homes,  and  explored  energy  alternatives 
(most  notably  wood  in  our  region).  The 
danger  is  a  price  decline  may  lake  the  edge 
off  conservation  efforu.  allowing  us  to  fall 
back  into  consumption  patterns  that  In- 
crease our  oil  vulnerability. 

We  need  also  to  continue  stockpiling  oil  to 
protect  us  against  the  kinds  of  disruptions 
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thmt  occurred  In  1973  and  1979  but  we've  got 
problems  on  that  front  too.  Stockpiling  by 
oil  companies  saved  us  from  more  serious 
trouble  when  the  Iran-Iraq  war  cut  the  flow 
of  oil.  Since  then  the  companies  have  al 
lowed  stocks  to  be  reduced  Meanwhile,  the 
federal  stockpiling  program  has  been  slow 
in  starting  and  haphazard  in  execution 
Some  oil  expert*  now  believe  our  total  pe 
troleum  reserves  are  below  a  prudent  level 
at  the  very  time  we  should  be  capitalizing 
on  the  glut. 

Finally,  its  important  to  remember  that 
the  worldwide  recession  has  contributed  to 
the  surplus  of  oil  and  softening  of  prices. 
When  the  United  Sutes  and  Western  Euro 
pean  nations  recover  economically,  there 
will  be  a  surge  In  demand  for  energy. 

No.  the  energy  crisis  is  not  over.  We're 
just  In  a  break  between  battles.  If  we  let  our 
vicll  down,  we  still  could  lose  it  all.* 


A  UTTLE  BOY  CAN  LIVE  A  FULL 
LIFE  BECAUSE  OF  A  COMPUTER 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GKORCIA 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
11-year-old  boy  In  CairolUon.  Ga.  is 
now  able  to  communicate  through  a 
small  computer  and  will  face  a  more 
hopeful  life  because  of  it. 

James  Heam  has  cerebral  palsy, 
keeping  him  from  speaking  naturally. 
He  will  have  cerebral  palsy  all  his  life. 
but  he  won't  have  to  live  his  whole  life 
without  communicating  now  that  he's 
got  his  small  computer. 

But  the  kind  of  computers  that  can 
make  little  boys  like  James  look  for- 
ward to  a  productive  life  can  be  expen- 
sive. I  want  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  James'  story  as  it  was  told 
in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Car- 
ronton  Times-Georgian. 

The  article  follows: 
Spccial  Spiaking  Machimi  Almost  Within 
Handicapped  Boy's  Reach 
(By  Stephanie  Lee) 

"My  name  is  James  Heam.  I  am  11  years 
old.' 

Saying  simple  sentences  like  these  wasn't 
possible  for  James  Heam  two  months  ago. 
but  today  he  Is  overcoming  his  cerebral 
palsy  handicap  by  speaking  through  a  calcu- 
lator. 

James,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  James 
Heam  of  Temple,  is  a  student  at  Central 
Middle  School,  and  with  the  help  of  modem 
technology  and  concerned  speech  patholo- 
gists he  has  received  the  gift  of  speech. 

The  computer  is  called  a  HandiVoice" 
and  by  punching  in  specific  numt>ers.  the 
portable  computer  will  say  what  James 
would  like  to  say. 

For  example,  the  computer  has  the  num- 
bers 0-9  on  it.  similar  to  a  calculator,  and 
several  commands.  James  can  punch  in 
"415  "  which  is  the  numl>er  code  for  the 
phrase.  "I  want. "  and  then  "316 "  for  "ice 
cream. "  He  hits  the  Talk"  command  and  a 
deep  voice  from  the  computer  says  "I  want 
ice  cream. " 

Speech  therapist  Debbie  Williams  ex- 
plained that  James  has  had  cerebral  palsy 
from  birth,  and  has  very  little  speech.  The 
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handicap  is  only  a  physical  one.  however 
James  Is  a  normal,  intelligent  student  who 
learns  the  same  as  other  students  his  age 
He  is  just  physically  handicapped.  Wil 
liams  said  Friday. 

Working  the  computer  takes  a  good 
memory,  and  in  one  month.  James  has 
learned  about  ISO  numt>ered  commands. 

The  computer  has  codes  for  16  common 
phrases.  8M  words,  the  26  letters  of  the  al 
phat>et.  45  phonemes— speech  sounds  for 
creating  words,  and  13  morphemes— word 
prefixes  or  suffices.  All  selections  must  be 
called  out  by  a  three-digit  code  that  appears 
on  a  screen.  The  calculator  has  a  memory 
and  can  repeat  a  command. 

To  say  "My  name  is  James  Heam."  it 
takes  several  codes.  My  name  is'  takes  one 
number  code.  "James  however  take)  six 
codes  because  It  must  be  said  phonetically 
by  voicing  a  sound  for  each  letter  in  the 
name.  Then  Heam  "  Is  formed  by  using  a 
code  for  the  word  "her  "  and  a  code  for  the 
sound  of  "n." 

Together  with  his  teacher  at  Central  Pri- 
mary. Cathy  Oambrell.  James  has  learned 
to  say  many  things  he  has  always  wanted  to 
say.  but  couldn't.  For  example.  James  can 
now  tell  his  three-year-old  brother.  Please 
leave  me  alone." 

Gambrell  and  Central  speech  pathologist 
Debbie  Still  have  Uught  James  the  codes 
for  "I  need  help. "  so  he  can  call  from  one 
room  to  another  by  turning  up  the  volume 
when  he  is  at  home,  and  Fire  "  so  he  can 
use  the  telephone  In  an  emergency. 

Before  getting  the  HandiVoice.  he  had  to 
use  a  spelling  board  and  a  communication 
board  with  words  written  on  It.  He  would 
point  to  the  words  to  communicate,  but 
there  was  no  sound. 

The  calculator  will  mean  a  lot  to  James 
both  in  school,  socially  and  In  case  of  an 
emergency. 

However,  the  HandiVoice  costs  between 
$3,000  and  S3.500.  The  HandiVoice  has  been 
rented  for  the  past  month  to  see  if  James  is 
able  to  use  it.  Since  James  has  learned  so 
quickly  with  it.  Still  is  trying  to  raise  the 
money  to  buy  It  for  him.  Contributions  can 
be  made  by  calling  her  at  Central  Primary. 
832-6466.  The  Temple  Lions  Club  Is  also  as- 
sisting In  the  fundraising  effort. 

The  HandiVoice  is  a  new  machine,  and  is 
gaining  popularity  throughout  the  country 
as  an  excellent  communications  tool  for 
people  who  have  cerebral  palsy,  or  who 
can't  speak  t>ecause  of  a  stroke,  paralysis  or 
any  other  reason. 

Williams  said  James  has  the  only  one  in 
Carroll  County,  although  adults  are  using 
them  in  DouglasvlUe  and  Newnan.* 
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hardship  for  the  most  vulnerable 
Americans— to  somewhat  lower  price 
increases. 

Well.  Mr.  Reagan  has  had  his  way. 
There  are  now  over  16  million  Ameri- 
cans unemployed  or  partially  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  David  Stockman 
knew— and  Congress  was  told  by  a 
number  of  well-known  economists  and 
forecasting  firms— that  the  so-called 
economic  recovery  program  would,  in 
fact,  cause  the  layoff  of  almost  2  mil- 
lion people  in  less  than  2  years.  By 
wiping  out  CETTA  jobs,  reducing  Feder- 
al employment,  cutting  back  other 
sources  of  public  employment  such  as 
Amtrak  and  Conrail.  and  eliminating 
economic  development  programs,  the 
Republican  budget  was  guaranteed  to 
leave  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies without  gainful  employment. 

And  now.  after  less  than  15  months 
in  his  Presidency.  Mr.  Reagan  can 
proudly  say  that  his  program  is  right 
on  track:  There  are  1.800.000  more 
Americans  unemployed  today  than 
there  were  in  July  of  last  year  when 
Congress  adopted  the  Reagan  budget. 

This  Congress  must  come  to  its 
senses  and  abandon  the  Republican 
economics  of  unemployment.  We  are 
not  on  the  road  to  recovery.  We  are  on 
the  road  to  ruin.« 


ECONOMICS  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLARD  LOWEN- 
STEIN  AT  ARLINGTON  CEME- 
TERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
Republican  Party  made  a  deliberate 
decision  to  throw  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work.  They  decided  to 
fight  inflation  in  the  traditional  Re- 
publican way,  by  adopting  policies 
that  would  increase  unemployment, 
thereby  reducing  consumer  demand 
and    eventually    leading— after    much 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  weekend  of  March  12  through 
March  14  a  remarkable  symposium 
took  place  at  the  Capitol  where  over 
200  people  from  across  the  Nation 
gathered  to  remember  Allard  Lowen- 
stein  and  discuss  the  responsibility  we 
face  as  citizens  and  as  a  Nation. 

Almost  like  "point-counterpoint." 
Al's  life  represented  a  fulfilling  re- 
sponse to  the  inspiration  and  call  to 
values  we  associate  with  Robert  and 
John  Kennedy.  In  his  life,  he  demon- 
strated the  truth  that: 

If  a  single  man  plant  himself  on  his  con- 
victions, and  there  abide,  the  world  will 
come  round  to  him. 

On  Sunday,  at  a  graveside  gathering. 
Douglass  Hunt,  assistant  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, gave  the  following  remarks  on 
the  principles  and  concerns  which 
both  guided  Allard  and  must  move  our 
Nation  if  mankind  is  to  be  well  served, 

with  what  we  have  heard  and  seen  this 
weekend— and  especially  that  moving  film— 
I  should  like  to  revive  an  old-fashioned  form 
of  public  address: 
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Fellow  Citizens:  We  family  and  friends  of 
Allard  Lowenstein  are  met  on  this  long 
slope  in  the  low  green  hills  of  Arlington  on 
this  day  in  late  Winter  because  we  are  for- 
ever bound  together  by  Al  and  marked  by 
the  wrenching  shock  of  this  day  just  two 
years  ago.  We  have  come  because,  in  our 
loss,  we  must— but  more,  because  we  thus 
assure  each  other  that  it  is  the  lot  of  hu- 
mankind to  suffer  loss,  to  be  left  behind  by 
those  we  love,  and  still  to  have  the  world's 
work  to  do  until  the  day  when.  If  we  have 
lived  well,  our  deaths  become  the  occasion 
for  loss  to  those  who  live  after  us.  We  have 
met  here  also  t>ecause,  in  the  cycle  of  life. 
Spring  will  follow  this  Winter,  too.  We  have 
come  l>ecause  we  must  take  up  the  tasks 
that  the  burgeoning  season  demands. 

We  cannot  yet  make  an  end  to  sadness. 
Perhaps,  we  never  shall.  In  this  beautiful 
place,  marked  with  the  symt>ols  of  violence 
in  our  national  history— every  cross  and  star 
and  monument  a  memory  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  a  life  lost  (but  symt>ol  also  of  our 
people's  bravery  and  our  Nation's  honor), 
every  marker  a  symbol  of  sacrifice  by  those 
lost  to  us  who  have  t>estowed  the  Iwunty  of 
their  lives  upon  us— in  this  place  honest 
grief  is  appropriate,  and  with  it.  In  response, 
all  the  nobility  of  which,  at  our  best,  we  are 
capable. 

Since  Friday  evening,  when  we  gathered 
on  Capitol  Hill,  we  have  joined  in  a  series  of 
discussions  and  talked  with  each  other  in  a 
multitude  of  encounters.  Our  time  together 
was  like  what  Al  would  have  planned— his 
topics,  his  deep  concerns,  preoccupied  us  as 
the  late  twentieth  century  world  rushes  at 
us.  not  waiting,  whether  or  not  we  are  ready 
to  cope. 

The  call  to  this  Symposium  reminded  us 
that  we  were  coming  "together  to  discuss 
future  directions  ".  As  a  result,  we  who  knew 
Al  are  about  to  try  to  change  the  legacy  of 
an  Individual  into  an  institution. 

Why  should  we  try  to  do  that  with  a  man 
who.  among  all  those  most  of  us  have 
known,  was  least  charmed  by  institutions 
and  most  ready  to  combat  them  when  right 
needed  doing? 

In  the  long  reach  of  history  will  he  not  be 
overshadowed  by  the  accounts  of  other 
heroes?  Whatever  the  promise  we  saw  in 
him.  he  cannot  earn  the  space  in  the  histori- 
cal accounts  or  displace  the  weight  in  our 
national  life  that  a  Lincoln  or  a  Jefferson  or 
a  Franklin  Roosevelt  can.  That  is  part  of 
the  pain  of  being  here,  for  we  know  his 
chance  to  Join  them  was  tom  from  him.  But 
we  are  here  because  he  set  a  standard  for 
political  life  by  the  way  he  lived  It  that  we 
know  few  to  match.  Yet  we  also  know  that 
our  national  government  and  our  life  as  a 
Nation  would  be  better  if  that  standard 
were  kept  to  the  forefront  and  if  those  who 
aspired  to  it  were  chosen  for  office.  We  are 
unwilling  to  lose  what  he  stood  for.  Without 
him,  then,  our  only  other  choice  is  a  suita- 
ble institution. 

The  goal  of  such  an  institution  is  to  keep 
alive— to  keep  itself  lively  and  thus  to  keep 
alive- the  standard  which  he  gave  us.  Be- 
cause Al's  chance  was  tom  from  him  in  the 
moment  he  was  tom  from  us,  because  he 
uniquely  represented  a  good  we  must  not 
lose,  we  must  understand  him  now  as  pro- 
genitor of  others  who  will  see  the  tired 
world's  wounds  as  he  would  have  seen  them 
and  work  to  bind  them  up  as  they  work  also 
to  build  a  better  world  in  which  humankind 
learns  to  avoid  gratuitous  wounds. 

The  danger  of  such  an  institution  is  that 
It  may  look  for  guidance  too  narrowly  to 
particular  programs  and  actions  and  miss 
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the  underlying  springs  of  action  Lhat  are 
the  surer  guide.  To  guard  against  that 
danger  what  will  be  needed  is  what  our  fore- 
fathers might  have  called  a  "frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles"'. 

The  subjects  on  which  Al  called  for 
action,  though  probably  not  often  the  par- 
ticular actions  he  would  have  taken  when 
he  was  in  the  Congress  a  decade  ago.  are 
subjects  for  action  still.  Tax  reform,  for  in- 
stance, would  start  from  a  very  different  po- 
sition in  1982  from  that  at  which  it  would 
have  begun  in  1969.  But  the  electoral  and 
legislative  processes  need  work.  And  so  do 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
environmental  pollution,  adequate  house- 
ing.  the  tasks  of  building  good  neighborly 
relationships  with  other  nations  and  of 
moving  forward  on  the  task  of  building 
world  order.  All  of  these  and  more  that  he 
ticked  off  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  March,  1969,  need  thoughtful  at- 
tention now.  But  none  of  us  who  knew  Al 
would  suppose  that  he  had  not  developed 
further  his  thinking  on  all  these  topics,  or 
that  he  would  not  have  been  at  work  on  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  them,  or  that  he  would 
not  have  added  many  a  new  subject  by  now. 

We  rememt>er,  too,  much  about  the  quali- 
ties of  personality  and  motivation  that  im- 
pelled him.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  wrote  of  him: 
"I  think  he  will  always  fight  crusades  t>e- 
cause  injustice  fills  him  with  a  sense  of  re- 
bellion. He  wants  to  be  of  help  in  some 
way.  .  .  . "  He  himself  said:  "Now  lawfulness 
and  patience  are  fine  qualities,  but  they  are 
not  the  only  fine  qualities.  Indignation  at 
unfairness  and  determination  to  make 
things  better  are  fine  qualities  as  well. "  We 
can  glean  some  things  he  valued  from  his 
tribute  to  Frank  Graham  as  a  man  "always 
so  far  ahead  of  his  time  and  always  so  much 
a  part  of  It;  always  transcending  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  geography  and  custom  to  ad- 
venture on  toward  new  horizons  and  new 
opportunities  for  all  his  fellow  men."  And 
Al  said  a  lot  about  himself  when  he  wrote  of 
his  late  department  chairman  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  that  he  ".  .  .  was 
the  ecumenical  American,  diverse  and  com- 
passionate, at  home  in  the  libraries,  the 
living  rooms,  and  the  out  of  doors  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  South. 
He  was  a  dedicated  man  but  free  of  the 
little  meannesses  that  mar  so  many  dedicat- 
ed men,  and,  perhaps  even  more  remarka- 
ble, a  complex  and  profoundly  literate  man 
Incapable  of  guile.  He  bridged  generations 
as  he  bridged  races  and  regions.  He  pio- 
neered in  education  and  stood  for  high  prin- 
ciple in  trying  circumstances,  and  he  man- 
aged to  live  serene  through  the  storms  that 
pioneers  and  men  of  principle  must  weath- 
er. He  loved  his  fellow  men,  his  country,  his 
profession,  and  his  university:  and  he  did 
more  for  each  than  most  of  us  could  have 
done  for  any." 

It  is.  alas,  probably  unlikely  that  our  new 
institution  could  identify  and  support  the 
qualities  of  personality  and  the  values  these 
words  set  out.  Nor  could  it  find  us.  necessar- 
ily, a  lover  of  Gill>ert  and  Sullivan  (what 
would  Al  have  said  of  the  demise  of  the 
D'Oyly  Carte?),  a  transporter  of  aged  news- 
papers, a  diner  on  popsicles  and  hot  dogs,  an 
effervescent  cheerful  wit,  an  earnest  and 
thunderous  pianist,  a  wrestler,  an  engaging 
companion,  and  all  the  unmentioned  rest 
that  we  miss. 

What  an  institution  can  do  is  to  espouse 
his  principles  and  give  them  forward  impe- 
tus by  the  persons  and  programs  it  sup- 
ports. The  task  would  be  made  easier  if  he 
had  articulated  his  principles  In  a  systemat- 
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Ic  way.  It  was  no  matter  of  principle  with 
him  not  to  do  this,  but  most  of  the  record 
we  have  of  him  is  of  his  utterances  tailored 
to  occasions  and  events.  Even  "Brutal  Man- 
date."  his  book,  is  in  that  category.  Still,  we 
can  cull  his  principles  from  these  occasional 
utterances.  When  he  prepared  his  state- 
ment. "1776:  The  Challenge  to  1969",  I 
wonder  whether  he  had  in  mind  the  words 
of  Woodrow"  Wilson's  first  Inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

""We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  square 
every  process  of  our  national  life  again  with 
the  standards  we  so  proudly  set  up  at  the 
beginning  and  have  always  carried  in  our 
hearts." 

For  Al  wrote: 

.  .  [Wle  face  a  question  as  critical  to  our 
future  as  any  in  our  history:  the  question  of 
whether  the  promises  of  the  Constitution, 
the  rhetoric  of  our  heritage,  can  finally  t>e 
squared  with  the  realities  of  American  life 
for  all  our  people." 

And  he  wrote  in  that  statement  of  the 
need  "to  forge  a  society  with  lll)erty  and  jus- 
tice for  all. "  Further,  in  July,  1970,  he  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment that:  "We  must  make  democracy  work 
for  our  people  and  strengthen  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  gut  it." 

In  the  summer  of  1969  he  took  a  stand  on 
America's  "Dilemma "  (to  use  Gunnar  Myr- 
dal's  word)  that  stands  the  test  of  time: 

.  .  [Tlhe  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  reached  a  critical  tum  in  Its  handling  of 
what  we  have  come  to  call  the  race  ques- 
tion. We  must  move  toward  one  society  now, 
firmly,  clearly,  quickly,  honestly:  or  the 
drift  toward  two  societies  will 
accelerate.  .  .  .  [Wle  must  Integrate  or  we 
shall  surely  disintegrate. " 

We  can  easily  know  what  he  thought  of 
the  importance  of  civil  liberties  from  such 
comments  as  that  he  made  on  a  preventive 
detention  provision  of  a  proposed  District  of 
Columbia  Criminal  Code  revision: 

.  .  (Tlhe  toUllty  of  the  bill  reeks  of  the 
strange  notion  that  the  best  way  to  promote 
Individual  security  is  to  undercut  or  evade 
those  constitutional  guarantees  that  have 
done  so  much  to  protect  individual  security 
during  the  history  of  the  Republic— as  if 
somehow  the  average  citizen  will  t>e  safer  if 
violations  of  his  person  by  criminals  are  t>al- 
anced  by  invasions  of  his  privacy  by  offi- 
cials." 

And  we  ctm  know  more  from  his  part  in  a 
discussion  of  violence  In  society  in  the 
House  in  June.  1970,  when  he  said: 

"Fairness  means  not  merely  fairness  to 
those  accused  of  a  crime,  but  falmess  to 
those  not  accused  of  a  crime,  falmess  to 
them  in  their  quarters,  fairness  to  them  in 
their  political  activities- fairness,  in  short, 
to  everyone  under  the  Constitution,  wheth- 
er we  like  them  or  not,  whether  we  agree 
with  them  or  not.  Falmess  does  not.  of 
course,  mean  tolerating  violence  or  other 
violations  of  the  Constitution  by  Panthers 
or  anyone  else. 

"(Olpposition  to  disruption  and  violence 
has  to  t>e  across  the  board.  When  the  dis- 
ruption and  violence  occur  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  upholding  the  law.  it  is  a 
very  much  more  serious  offense.  t>ecause  if 
the  people  who  are  supposed  to  uphold  the 
law  in  fact  become  agents  violating  it.  then 
who  shall  uphold  the  law?  " 

I  do  not  mean  to  exhaust  the  list  but. 
rather,  to  suggest  where  to  look  and  what  to 
look  for. 

Al  came  to  school  at  Chapel  Hill  thirty- 
seven  years  ago.  a  sixteen-year-old  lad  of  ex- 
traordinary Intelligence  and  perception.  Six 
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weeks  later,  at  Hiroshima,  the  United  States 
dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb  in  combat.  Al 
t>elonged,  therefore,  to  that  generation  that 
crossed  the  historic  watershed  into  the  nu- 
clear age.  and  he  understood  the  optimism 
that  preceded  it  and  the  pervasive  sense  of 
dread  that  followed  its  coming.  In  the  full 
light  of  that  linowledge.  haunted  by  the 
legacy  of  America's  lS60°s.  seared  by  the 
tragic  violence  of  America's  1960's.  he.  nev 
ertheless.  could  tell  the  graduates  of  Ocean- 
side  High  in  1970.  in  Tennyson's  words: 

'"Come  my  friends,  'tis  not  too  late  to 
seek  a  newer  world."' 

And  later  that  year  he  could  exhibit  the 
full  depth  of  his  understanding  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Harvard,  when  he  said: 

"Hate  multiplies  hate,  adding  deeper  dark- 
ness to  a  night  already  devoid  of  stars. 
Darkness  cannot  drive  out  darkness,  only 
light  can  do  that.  Hate  cannot  drive  out 
hate,  only  love  can  do  that." 

And.  using  Robert  Kennedy's  words  he 
summed  up  what  was  surely  his  ultimate 
vision: 

"(Llet  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago:  to  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  to  make  gentle 
the  life  of  this  world." 

A  Scottish  writer  has  called  existence  an 
experiment  whose  issue  remains  in  doubt. 
We  cannot  gainsay  him.  and  Al  did  not.  But 
Al.  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  believed  that  men 
could  act  in  accordance  with  the  "better 
angels  of  our  nature."  And.  like  Woodrow 
Wilson,  he  wagered  his  existence  upon  the 
conviction  that. 

"The  shadows  that  now  lie  dark  upon  our 
path  will  soon  be  dispelled  and  we  shall 
walk  with  the  light  all  about  us  if  we  be  but 
true  to  ourselves— to  ourselves  as  we  have 
wished  to  be  known  in  the  counsels  of  the 
world  and  in  the  thought  of  all  who  love  lib- 
erty and  justice  and  the  right  exalted. '• 


THE  PERSONAL  SIDE  OF  GSL 
CUTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  the  record  a  letter 
from  a  student  in  my  district  express- 
ing the  personal  effects  of  cuts  in  the 
graduate  student  loan  program.  Too 
often,  we  as  representatives  of  the 
people  fail  to  understand  the  personal 
significance  of  the  decisions  we  make 
regarding  cuts  in  social  programs. 

Here,  elegantly  expressed  by  Cris- 
tino  Orengo.  Jr..  a  student  from  the 
South  Bronx,  are  the  questions  and 
concerns  many  of  my  colleagues  never 
hear  or  address  themselves  to.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
letter  and  consider  the  personal  conse- 
quences students  all  over  this  country 
face  as  a  result  of  further  reducing 
educational  programs. 

Bronx.  N.Y..  February  1.  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia. 
House  Office  Building,  Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Garcia:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  your  offices  in  response  to  the  New  York 
Times  article  on  Sunday.  January  31  of  this 
year  In  which  it  outlines  President  Reagan's 
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proposal  to  discontinue  financing  of  the 
Graduate  Student  Loan  Program  as  part  of 
his  budget  cutting  proposals  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Having  lived  in  the  South  Bronx  for  the 
better  part  of  eighteen  years  I  have  become 
impervious  to  many  of  the  fears  endemic  to 
this  region  yet  upon  reading  of  this  propos- 
al I  am  truly  afraid.  I  am  afraid  because  I 
am  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  was  ac- 
cepted to  law  school,  one  step  in  my  aspira- 
tions to  become  an  attorney.  To  understand 
my  fear  you  must  also  understand  the  re- 
sponsibility I  bear  in  being  a  source  of  pride 
for  parents  who  have  a  son  who  as  a  recent 
Oberlin  College  graduate,  is  the  first  college 
graduate  in  their  respective  families  and  is 
now  an  accepted  member  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Law.  This  represents  a  spec- 
tacular achievement  for  people  who  opver 
went  beyond  the  fourth  grade  in  Puerto 
Rico.  My  parents  do  not  understand  budget 
cutting  proposals  or  supply  side  econome- 
trics but  they  do  understand  that  If  I  do  not 
get  sufficient  financial  assistance  such  as  a 
GSL  loan  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  law 
school,  a  situation  they  will  only  perceive  to 
be  a  failure  on  their  parts  for  not  t>elng  able 
to  provide  the  funds  themselves.  Mr.  Garcia, 
how  do  I  explain  to  my  parents  that  it  is  not 
their  fault  that  I  cannot  attend  law  school 
if  this  proposal  goes  through  the  House? 
Mr.  Garcia,  tell  me  how  to  explain  to  my 
parents  that  I  intend  to  study  the  mecha- 
nisms of  serving  Justice  when  the  Executive 
branch  of  our  government  will  effectively 
deny  that  very  same  Justice  to  thousands  of 
law,  medical,  and  business  students  by  cut- 
ting their  main  source  of  financial  aid?  And 
finally  Mr.  Garcia,  will  you  tell  me  how  I 
can  tell  my  parents  that  this  country's  grad- 
uate schools  are  not  the  exclusive  bastions 
of  the  very  rich,  and  not  for  the  likes  of  us. 
when  even  I  will  not  believe  it  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed? 

I  appeal  to  you  Mr.  Garcia  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  many  other  student  con- 
stituents of  your  District  to  vote  against 
this  proposal  as  well  as  rally  your  influen- 
tial support  on  our  behalf. 

Thanking  you  in  advance.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cristino  Orenco.  Jr.* 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID-A 
NATIONAL  PRIORITY 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONKECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Cheshire  Herald 
provided  a  clear,  convincing  case 
against  the  cuts  In  student  financial 
assistance  proposed  by  the  current  ad- 
ministration. Many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  share  the  point  of  view  put 
forth  by  this  Connecticut  newspaper, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  Its  message  is  not 
lost  on  us  as  we  continue  our  delibera- 
tions over  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
Since  educational  Improvement  was 
declared  a  national  priority  over  20 
years  ago,  the  goal  of  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  men  and 
women  based  on  their  ability  to  per- 
form rather  than  their  ability  to  pay 
has  been  held  In  high  esteem.  Now  we 
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see  this  goal  being  Jeopardized,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  hopes  of  literally 
millions  of  middle  and  lower  Income 
families  are  being  dashed  by  proposals 
to  cut  the  student  aid  budget.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  heed  the  words  of 
the  Cheshire  Herald,  which  follow: 
[From  the  Cheshire  Herald.  Mar.  11.  1982] 
Loan  Cutbacks  Are  Ill-Advised 

Probably  the  least  popular  proposed  re- 
ductions in  the  federal  budget  by  the  cur- 
rent administration  in  Washington  are  the 
cutbacks  In  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  The  proposals  are  unpopular  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  these 
being  the  lack  of  a  basic  sense  of  fairness  in 
what  is  being  proposed.  As  if  keeping  strict- 
ly to  the  book  in  pursuing  its  questionable 
plot  of  robbing  the  poor  to  provide  for  the 
rich,  the  current  administration  In  Wash- 
ington proposes  to  make  higher  education 
accessible  only  to  the  wealthiest  despite  the 
public  outcry  and  evidence  that  the  deserv- 
ing and  the  able,  the  best  and  the  brightest 
of  this  nation's  youth,  will  be  effectively 
shut  out  of  the  chance  to  go  to  college  when 
the  need  for  trained  skills  In  today's  world 
are  greater  than  ever. 

At  best,  the  proposal  to  reduce  availability 
of  guaranteed  student  loans  for  undergradu- 
ates while  eliminating  them  entirely  for 
graduate  students— in  medical  schools,  law 
schools,  professional  schools— Is  a  doubtful 
attempt  to  reduce  spending  at  a  time  when 
as  staunch  a  supporter  of  President  Reagan 
as  Illinois  Governor  James  Thompson  is  de- 
crying the  massive  increases  in  defense 
spending  ($30  billion  additional  proposed 
over  the  current  year)  and  is  asking  for 
more  attention  to  problems  "down  home." 

In  a  report  published  this  week.  Gov. 
Thompson  suggested  that  three  or  four  per- 
cent of  the  huge  buildup  of  arms  be  used  in- 
stead for  domestic  problems.  He  questioned 
the  need  to  "defend"  at  all  costs  when  a 
greater  threat  to  stability  might  be  growing 
internally.  He  appropriately  cited  the  eco- 
nomic self-defense  practices  of  some  of  our 
nation's  allies,  which,  after  our  assistance  In 
establishing  a  sound  economic  base,  contin- 
ued to  compete  to  the  point  where  long- 
standing American  industries  may  have 
become  permanently  disabled.  Gov.  Thomp- 
son says.  "Our  down  home  defenses.'  our  in- 
ternal defenses  against  unequal  economic 
opportunity,  must  not  be  Ignored  in  calcula- 
tions of  total  defense'  spending.  For  some 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  not  a  question  of  guns 
and  butter'  but  a  question  of  guns  and 
bread'. " 

Surely  the  proposed  decline  of  higher  edu- 
cation cannot  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  IntemiEl  national  defense,  nor 
can  it  improve  military  capability.  A  nation 
that  pt'ides  itself,  and  more  importantly,  de- 
pends upon  its  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing—at least  In  spirit— to  a  bygone  era  when 
only  the  very  rich  attended  private  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  or  not  they  were 
able  students.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
Columbia  University  alone,  half  of  the  stu- 
dents In  graduate  and  professional  schools 
will  have  to  leave  if  federal  loans  are  elimi- 
nated. The  outlook  is  grim. 

It  is  particularly  grim  for  a  society  that 
needs  its  best  and  its  brightest  enrolled  in 
medical  and  other  professional  schools.  It  is 
grim  for  those  undergraduate  students  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  loans  for 
the  first  four  years  under  the  proposed 
guidelines.  The  shift  from  private  schools  to 
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public  schools  for  those  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  spectrum  will  make  overcrowded  condi- 
tions even  worse.  And  those  students  plan- 
ning to  attend  public  schools  will  have  to 
compete  more  intensely  than  before. 
Toward  what  end  has  this  purposeful 
crowding  and  possible  destruction  of  some 
of  the  finest  institutions  the  nation  has 
built  been  aimed?  The  answers  are  not  at  all 
clear. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  proposed  cut- 
backs and  eliminations  in  the  federal  stu- 
dent loan  programs  are  ill-advised.  No  less 
than  the  future  of  a  free,  mobile— and  for  a 
long  time  now— fair  society  is  at  stake.* 


PENNSYLVANIA  GIRL  SCOUT 
RECEIVES  GOLD  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Miss 
Donna  Louise  Walck  of  Drums,  Pa. 
Donna  is  the  recipient  of  the  coveted 
Girl  Scout  Gold  Award. 

The  Gold  Award  is  the  highest 
achievement  in  Girl  Scouting.  It  sym- 
bolizes outstanding  attainment  In  such 
areas  as  leadership  and  community 
service.  The  award  is  granted  only 
after  a  1-  or  2-year  program  of  endeav- 
or. 

Donna  is  a  member  of  Senior  Troop 
No.  268  of  the  Penn's  Woods  Girl 
Scout  Council  In  Hazleton,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Joan  M.  Baran  is  the  troop's  adviser. 
Donna  is  a  student  at  Hazleton  High 
School  where,  besides  her  active  par- 
ticipation in  drama,  she  has  demon- 
strated an  abiding  Interest  In  foreign 
language  study. 

Donna  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  C.  Walck  of  Drums,  Pa.  I 
join  with  members  of  her  family, 
friends,  and  citizens  of  the  community 
in  congratulating  Donna  on  her  out- 
standing achievement  and  In  wishing 
her  equal  success  In  her  future  en- 
deavors.* 


MR.  CARL  MOORE  RETIRES 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  make  note  of 
the  retirement  of  a  Mr.  Carl  Moore  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  man  who  has  been 
very  Intimately  Involved  In  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  for  most  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Moore  came  to  Memphis, 
Term.,  In  1953  as  a  UAW  employee  for 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  short  stint. 
Now,  almost  30  years  later,  he  is  retir- 
ing. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  close  personal  friend 
and   one   who   has   been   actively   in- 
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volved  in  working  for  the  betterment 
of  his  union  but  also  on  behalf  of  all 
working  people  of  this  country.  His 
presence  at  the  UAW  will  be  sorely 
missed.  However.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  he  has  decided  to  spend  his  re- 
tirement in  Memphis  so  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  call  upon  his  ex- 
perience and  judgment  when  It  is 
needed. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  story  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  newspaper  which 
reviews  Mr.  Moore's  many  years  of 
contributions  to  the  UAW  and  his 
community: 

UAW's  Moore  Winds  Up  Long  and  Active 
Career 

(By  Carolyn  Gause) 

Carl  T.  Moore  of  Memphis  has  decided  to 
end  his  labor  career  after  35  years  (  "and  one 
month")  of  service  with  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union. 

Moore,  former  Memphis  area  UAW  direc- 
tor, headed  the  seniority  list  of  the  interna- 
tional union's  staff  before  his  retirement 
two  weeks  ago. 

The  65-year-old  union  man.  son  of  an 
Iowa  coal  miner,  came  to  Memphis  in  1953 
to  work  with  UAW  Local  988  which  repre- 
sent most  of  the  workers  at  IH's  Memphis 
plant. 

"I  was  only  supposed  to  be  here  no  more 
than  a  year."  Moore  said  with  a  smile, 
almost  30  years  later. 

He  said  he  retired  because  he  was  tired 
and  wanted  to  keep  another  staffer  from 
being  laid  off.  Gene  Kf-enum.  50.  has  been 
named  to  replace  Moore,  while  William 
'Gino'  Marchetti  of  South  Carolina  will  re- 
place Keenum  as  international  representa- 
tive. 

Moore  said  his  position  as  UAW  director 
here  was  as  high  as  he  wanted  to  go.  "I 
never  desired  to  move  up  because  I  liked  to 
be  where  the  action  was."  he  said. 

And  action  is  what  he  found. 

Moore  remembers  a  Mississippi  sheriff 
holding  a  gun  on  him  in  Kosciusko  In  1949 
when  the  UAW  was  trying  to  gain  represen- 
tation at  Superior  Coach.  The  union  orga- 
nizer was  told  to  get  out  of  the  state.  "I 
made  a  new  road  down  through  there." 
Moore  said  with  a  chuckle. 

He  also  recalls  problems  during  an  orga- 
nizing effort  at  IH's  Louisville.  Ky..  found- 
ry, when  a  pistol  was  pulled  on  him  and  he 
was  rescued  by  a  man  with  a  knife. 

"If  you  were  an  organizer  back  in  them 
days. "  Moore  said,  "you  might  get  your  butt 
whipped. 

"But  you  had  to  go  back.  Basically  you 
had  to  tell  them  to  go  to  hell." 

Probably  an  even  more  dramatic  moment 
came  in  "1949  or  1950"  in  Charles  City. 
Iowa.  "We  went  up  there  to  try  to  win  the 
(Oliver  farm  equipment)  plant,"  Moore  ex- 
plained. 

After  the  election  ("We  got  beat "),  Moore 
went  through  three  roadblocks  set  up  by  an- 
tiunion persons.  He  drove  to  the  pwlice  sta- 
tion only  to  leave  after  deciding  he  was  not 
safe  there. 

So  he  headed  to  the  hotel  to  be  with  other 
union  workers.  There,  the  antiunion  individ- 
uals would  not  let  them  out.  Pat  Greath- 
ouse.  (then)  Region  4  director,  finally  called 
the  governor  of  Iowa.  So  the  governor  sent 
the  highway  patrol  to  escort  us  out  of  the 
state. " 
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Interestingly  enough.  Moore  says  his  early 
experience  in  Memphis  probably  slacks  up 
as  his  worst,  mostly  because  of  threats  on 
his  family.  Moore  and  the  former  Mardell 
Richardson  of  Bowling  Green.  Ky..  have 
two  children. 

It  was  right  after  high  school  that  Moore 
went  to  work  at  a  coal  mine  in  his  family 
town  of  Piano.  Iowa.  "I  went  down  (in  the 
mine)  one  day  and  left  the  next. 

"I  Just  knew  it  (a  life  as  a  miner)  wasn't 
for  me.  " 

Moore  headed  for  Davenport.  Iowa,  where 
he  got  a  construction  Job  making  30  cents 
an  hour. 

He  left  that  Job  after  more  than  a  year 
and  Joined  IH  at  its  Rock  Island.  III.,  plant 
in  1937  where  he  Joined  his  first  union. 

Moore  was  a  meml)er  of  a  company  union, 
the  United  Motors  Power  Association.  It 
took  only  a  brief  while  for  him  to  realize 
that  he  did  not  belong  with  that  group.  So 
he  switched  his  allegiance  to  the  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  one  of  sev- 
eral unions  that  he  was  involved  with  before 
the  UAW  evolved. 

In  1942  he  Joined  the  Army,  returning  to 
IH  in  January.  1946.  A  few  months  later,  he 
went  to  IH's  Evansville.  Ind..  plant,  where 
refrigerators  and  milk  coolers  were  made. 

One  year  later.  Moore  left  his  S75-a-week 
plant  job  to  become  a  UAW  international 
representative  at  $80  a  week.  Moore  helped 
organize  the  UAW's  agricultural  implement 
department. 

With  his  retirement.  Moore  plans  to 
become  more  involved  with  Democratic  poli- 
tics. He  is  in  his  third  term  on  the  Shelby 
County  Election  Commission.  On  the  leisure 
side,  he  plans  to  "get  a  t>oat  and  go  fishing." 

Meanwhile.  Moore  expects  UAW  labor 
leaders  will  have  to  "modify  our  contracts 
to  fit  the  economy  because  we're  down 
about  250,000  members. " 

He  said  unions  here  are  going  to  sponsor 
membership  drives.  "Everybody's  lost  mem- 
bership here.  You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
plants  have  closed."* 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM  AND 
BUSINESS:  CAVEAT  EMPTOR 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  New  Federalism  is  getting 
mixed  reviews.  Some  State  and  local 
governments  appreciate  the  increased 
responsibility  but  do  not  like  the  pros- 
pect of  diminished  resources,  especial- 
ly If  they  already  have  budget  deficits. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism are  not  immediately  apparent. 
The  ripple  effects  could  be  consider- 
able, as  the  respected  economic  and 
political  analyst  John  Evan  Bremner 
points  out  in  his  February  26.  1982, 
newsletter. 

Business,  for  example.  Is  to  be  the 
beneficiary  of  many  of  the  administra- 
tion's programs.  But  some  drawbacks 
business  may  face  under  the  New  Fed- 
eralism are:  First,  the  prospect  of 
major  new  business  taxes  imposed  by 
cities  and  States  to  make  up  for  lost 
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Federal  revenues:  second,  the  possibili- 
ty that  State  and  local  governments 
may  regulate  business  even  more  strin- 
gently than  the  Federal  Government 
did:  and  third,  the  need  for  companies 
to  expend  more  money  and  effort  to 
include  State  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  Washington.  D.C..  in  their 
public  affairs  and  lobbying  efforts. 

I  commend  Mr.  Bremners  sober  as- 
sessment of  some  of  the  pitfalls  for 
business  under  the  New  Federalism. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
Th«  Nrw  P«)niALisii— Not  a  Program  But 
A  Pact 

DiAR  Reader:  Double  Issue  for  Pebruary. 

The  President  recently  proposed  the  most 
comprehensive  restructuring  of  government 
in  several  generations.  Its  resolution  mat- 
ters greatly  to  states  and  cities,  but  not 
much  to  business. 

The  need  for  the  private  sector  to  face  in 
multiple  directions  at  once  is  already  at 
hand— without  benefit  of  any  legislation  at 
all.  States,  counties  and  cities  present  two 
serious  problems  for  business  even  as  things 
stand  now.  They  are  going  broke,  and  they 
are  also  beginning  to  regulate  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

All  but  4  of  the  largest  29  cities  project 
deficits  this  year:  most  nearly  had  them 
last.  A  smaller  but  significant  number  of 
states  are  in  the  same  position.  Pederal  gifts 
to  states  have  been  declining  since  1976.  and 
state  revenues  themselves  have  fallen  since 
1978.  State  aid  to  cities  has  been  shrinking 
since  1974. 

But  state  and  local  needs— even  excluding 
their  share  of  health  and  Income  mainte- 
nance programs— continue  to  increase.  In- 
flation has  beggared  public  units  purchasing 
goods  and  services.  Worse,  their  physical  in- 
frastructure has  l)een  decaying  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  It  now  requires  massive  renew- 
al nearly  everywhere. 

Over  tlOO  billion  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  water  systems  of  some  700  cities  within 
the  decade.  Most  state  roads  and  20%  of  ex- 
isting bridges  require  repair  or  replacement 
by  1990  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50  billion. 
Waste  treatment,  school  buildings,  and  tran- 
sit systems  also  require  enormous  sums 
hardly  calculable  with  precision. 

The  task  resembles  in  scope  America's 
proposed  military  rearmament.  But  invest- 
ment in  the  problem  by  government  at  all 
levels  has  been  declining  for  some  time— by 
more  than  20%  on  the  federal  level  since 
1965. 

Existing  revenue  sources  at  state  and  local 
levels  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  need,  and 
are  increasingly  restricted  by  the  public. 
Property  taxes  have  been  widely  reduced  In 
response  to  vigorous  citizen  protest.  State 
income  taxes  are  under  similar  pressure, 
and  excise  taxes  yield  amounts  ludicrously 
below  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Washington's  proposed  program 

rearrangement  is  supposed  to  save  only  be- 
tween 10%  and  2S%  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. User  fees  will  not  produce  enough 
money,  and  severance  taxes  are  available 
only  to  a  few.  Even  the  lucky  states  in  the 
sunbelt  cannot  avoid  revenue  shortfall. 
Rapid  development  has  created  major  serv- 
ice demands  by  those  arriving  in  industry's 
wake. 

Thus  major  new  business  taxes  are  in 
prospect.  The  first  target  is  the  so-called 
deep  pocket,  the  oil  industry.  It  cannot 
easily  pack  up  and  leave  a  state.  There  is 
greater  reluctance  to  tax  other  business  for 
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fear  of  scaring  it  away  and  so  destroying 
employment  and  the  existing  tax  base. 

But  this  is  not  likely  to  continue  for  long. 
Money  is  in  too  short  supply  to  sustain  such 
restraint,  and  no  state  will  be  alone  in 
reaching  for  a  share  of  corporate  earnings. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  U.S.  so- 
ciety has  simply  become  impoverished— not 
in  a  general  but  in  a  quite  specific  sense. 
Physical  and  social  needs  have  outrun  our 
capacity  to  pay  for  them.  The  definition  of 
relative  national  poverty:  a  mismatch  be- 
tween the  politically  unavoidable  and  the 
potentially  taxable. 

Cutting  government  spending  cannot  re- 
solve the  dilemma:  most  of  the  needs  in 
question  are  politically— in  some  cases  prac- 
tically—almost impossible  to  deny.  Por  the 
imperative  to  spend  comes  not  primarily 
from  the  minority  who  are  poor,  but  from 
the  great  majority  who  are  middle  class. 

Their  desire  for  services  from  schools  to 
transit  to  pensions  to  nursing  homes  are  the 
true  undeniables  government  must  face- 
not  welfare  or  food  stamps.  There  are  also, 
now.  the  bridges,  roads  and  sewer  systems 
that  must  be  replaced.  Even  tm  economic  re- 
covery will  not  cover  all  these  costs. 

Money  is  Just  the  first  problem  business 
faces  at  the  local  level.  Regulation  is  the 
other  and  perhaps  more  serious  concern. 
The  states  now  issue  far  more  rules  and  reg- 
ulations than  the  federal  executive  ap- 
proaches in  a  single  year— over  20.000  in 
1980.  And  fully  32  states  have  created  mini- 
ature EPA's  within  the  last  decade  alone. 

The  prime  impulse  behind  this  activity 
has  been  the  enduring  liberal  spirit  of  the 
risk  free  society  which  even  inflation  and 
conservative  instincts  have  not  killed.  Ev- 
eryone wants  toxic  and  nuclear  waste  stored 
elsewhere.  When  the  federal  government 
will  not  hold  people  harmless  from  a  variety 
of  misfortunes,  they  want  the  city  or  state 
to  do  so. 

As  state  and  local  governments  become 
more  active,  business  must  broaden  its  focus 
to  include  them.  Concentration  primarily  on 
Washington  is  no  longer  safe.  Public  affairs 
departments  are  the  tool,  but  are  presently 
inadequate  to  the  task. 

It  will  soon  be  insufficient  to  merely  pur- 
chase legislative  tracking  services  to  follow 
state  developments,  or  hire  a  local  lobbyist. 
E^ven  placing  corporate  representatives  in  a 
few  states  where  company  exposure  is  great 
will  not  suffice. 

Almost  no  company  has  placed  enough 
professionals  in  enough  states  to  produce 
the  close  contacts  and  high  grade  political 
intelligence  essential  to  significantly  ad- 
dress the  rising  tide  of  activity  which  will 
affect  it  deeply. 

The  need  to  gear  up  to  deal  with  multiple 
concerns  In  a  variety  of  geographical  loca- 
tions presents  an  acute  dilemma  for  hard 
pressed  chief  executives.  At  a  time  when 
they  wish  to  reduce  staff,  a  changing  politi- 
cal environment  calls  for  expansion  in- 
stead—and In  the  softest  and  generally  least 
popular  department  of  the  company. 

The  worst  of  the  challenge  is  the  nature 
of  the  local  political  environment.  We  may 
worship  responsiveness,  but  It  has  its  unfor- 
tunate side.  Local  politicians,  particularly  in 
the  legislature,  are  enslaved  by  the  Instinct 
of  the  aroused  middle  class  taxpayer  not  to 
spend  his  or  her  money. 

But  these  public  officials  cannot  hide  the 
costs  of  the  programs  the  taxpayer  simulta- 
neously demands.  There  is  no  huge  and  dis- 
tant budget— and  deficit— in  which  to  bury 
the  costs.  There  will  be  increasingly  little 
choice  but  to  make  business  pay. 
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To  be  sure,  if  cities  and  states  could  con- 
tinue to  borrow  heavily  in  the  bond  market 
their  problems  might  be  partly  alleviated. 
But  a  combination  of  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  a  cut  in  the  tax  rate  on  invest- 
ment income  and  the  rise  of  the  universal 
IRA  have  seriously  eroded  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  lax  free  instrument. 

The  bond  market  may  revive,  but  Its  role 
as  a  twuntiful  and  cheap  source  of  local  gov- 
ernment finance  is  probably  over.  The 
structure  of  capital  markets  is  changing 
fundamentally.  Its  most  prominent  effects 
may  not  be  on  the  home  owner  or  business- 
man, but  on  city  and  state  governments. 

So  Ronald  Reagan's  new  federalism  pro- 
posal was  timely:  it  raised  an  important  sub- 
ject. But  it  diverts  us  from  the  true  nature 
of  the  immediate  problem.  Pederal  pro- 
grams may  or  may  not  ultimately  shift  to 
the  states:  the  problems  already  have. 
Sincerely, 

John  Evan  Bremner.* 
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official  and  unofficial  United  States* 
Korean  ties.* 


SUPPORT  POR  AFGHANISTAN 


KIM  DAE-JUNG  S  SENTENCE 
REDUCED 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  decades,  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  have  established  strong  govern- 
ment-to-government ties  based  on 
mutual  strategic,  political  and  econom- 
ic interests.  The  people  of  our  two  na- 
tions have  also  cultivated  during  this 
period  strong  t>onds  of  friendship  and 
respect.  In  that  context,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  our  relationship  with  Korea 
has  at  times  been  seriously  threatened 
by  events  in  that  country  which  sug- 
gest a  wavering  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic values. 

Recent  domestic  political  develop- 
ments in  South  Korea  under  Chun 
Doo-hwan's  leadership  appeared  bent 
on  the  virtual  elimination  of  his  most 
significant  democratic  opposition. 
However,  that  ominous  trend  shows 
tentative  signs  of  reversing  itself  in 
light  of  the  news,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  President  Chun's 
inauguration,  that  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment has  reduced  the  life  sentence 
of  prominent  opposition  leader.  Kim 
Dae-Jung.  to  20  years  and  has  released 
or  reduced  the  sentences  of  certain 
others  of  his  codefendants. 

Such  signs  of  leniency  on  the  part  of 
the  Korean  Government  appear  to 
suggest  a  cautious  but  hopefully  genu- 
ine interest  in  moving  toward  a  more 
open,  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Korea  and  holds  forth  the 
promise— in  the  near  future  we  hope— 
of  the  full  release  of  Kim  Dae-jung 
and  his  colleagues  who  remain  incar- 
cerated. Such  an  action  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  would  serve  to  strengthen 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
21  was  Afghanistan  Day.  It  is  so  by 
Joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  legislation  I  joined  in  spon- 
soring. It  is  also  so  by  resolution  of  the 
European  Parliament.  We  must  now 
follow  through  to  do  what  we  can  to 
make  it  Afghanistan  Day  throughout 
the  world,  not  just  on  March  21  but 
every  day  that  the  inexcusable  and  un- 
acceptable Soviet  occupation  of  that 
country  continues. 

The  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
reveal  a  record  of  over  4  years  of 
Soviet  intervention,  manipulation,  ag- 
gression, looting,  killing,  torture,  and 
other  gross  violations  of  human  rights. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan— and 
that  is  what  it  was,  invasion  pure  and 
simple— was  the  first  time  Soviet 
forces  invaded  an  independent  country 
which  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

What  made  it  even  worse  was  that 
Afghanistan  had  been  following  a 
policy  of  nonalinement— not  that 
brand  of  so-called  nonalinement  which 
masks  slavish  adherence  to  Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  but  real  nonalinement 
which  should  have  been  no  less  accept- 
able to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  us, 
and  which  should  have  been  respected 
as  the  legitimate  choice  of  a  sovereign 
nation. 

The  lesson— that  nonalinement  is 
not  sure  protection  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression—should not  be  lost  on 
anyone.  And  surely  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  proclaiming  Afghanistan  Day 
should  be  to  keep  the  people  of  the 
world  reminded  of  the  shocking  facts 
of  the  inexcusable  Soviet  action  there. 

The  Afghan  people  have  certainly 
made  their  position  clear.  Despite  the 
disruptions  and  hardships  that  exile 
inevitably  brings,  some  3  million  Af- 
ghanis voted  with  their  feet  and  fled 
their  homeland.  This  was  almost  20 
percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  today  the  largest 
group  of  refugees  in  the  world. 

Their  situation  is  lamentable,  just  as 
their  determination  not  to  live  under 
the  Soviet  yoke  is  both  understand- 
able and  admirable.  These  refugees 
are  paying  a  high  price  for  freedom, 
and  they  fully  deserve  the  solidarity 
and  assistance  we  are  extending  to 
them. 

We  must  reserve  a  special  measure 
of  admiration  for  those  Afghan  people 
who  made  an  even  more  courageous 
decision:  to  stay  at  home  and  fight  the 
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Soviet  invader  against  huge  numerical 
and  technological  odds.  It  is  a  struggle 
as  uneven  as  it  is  heroic,  and  here 
again  the  Afghan  people  are  paying  a 
high,  a  terrible  price.  Not  only 
combatants  but  innocent  civilians  as 
well  have  lost  their  lives,  often  to  cal- 
lous, cruel,  ruthless  military  tactics 
pursued  by  the  Soviets. 

The  people  of  the  world  have  not 
been  indifferent  to  these  facts.  Succes- 
sive General  Assemblies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  passed  resolutions  by 
large  majorities  calling  for  withdrawal 
of  the  foreign  forces,  restoration  of 
Afghanistan's  nonalinement,  respect 
for  that  country's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, and  return  of  the  refugees 
with  honor.  The  43-member  Islamic 
Conference  has  passed  similar  resolu- 
tions on  four  separate  occasions.  India 
and  other  countries  of  the  region  have 
called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  with- 
draw its  troops,  and  the  99  members  of 
the  nonalined  movement  have  made  a 
similar  plea. 

These  resolutions  and  appeals  have 
evidently  failed  to  move  the  Soviets. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  our  own 
resolutions  may  have  no  greater  suc- 
cess. But  however  dim  the  prospects, 
we  must  not  fail  to  honor  our  princi- 
ples, just  as  we  must  honor  also  the 
Afghan  people,  whose  brave  and  un- 
yielding refusal  to  accept  foreign 
domination  deserves  our  admiration 
and  our  support. 

By  recognizing  Afghanistan  Day, 
and  by  taking  this  and  other  occas- 
sions  to  spread  the  message  through- 
out the  world,  we  can  help  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  heard  by  people  every- 
where and  especially  by  the  Afghan 
people  and  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
That  message  must  be  that  we  are 
with  the  Afghan  people  in  their  heroic 
effort  to  restore  freedom  to  their 
homeland,  that  the  Soviet  occupation 
is  flatly  unacceptable,  and  that  as  long 
as  it  continues  it  will  draw  our  un- 
swerving and  unremitting  condemna- 
tion.* 


FARM  INCOME  IS  DOWN 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  agricultural  sector  of  America  is 
currently  in  a  depression.  Net  farm 
income  is  down  for  the  fifth  year  in  a 
row.  In  1981  the  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  fanners  did  not  rise  for  a  full 
12  months— this  has  not  happened 
since  1933.  Agricultural  parity  is  at  56 
percent,  the  lowest  since  1933.  Initial 
projections  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1982  indicate  that  net 
farm  income  may  drop  an  estimated 
$4.4  billion  to  $14.5  billion  this  year. 
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The  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram was  established  to  help  farmers 
cope  with  just  such  a  situation.  Cre- 
ated by  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  the  economic 
emergency  aid  program  provides  tem- 
porary credit  assistance  to  farmers 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  from 
normal  credit  sources. 

With  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  1981,  Congress  extended  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program 
through  September  1982.  The  bill  did 
not  provide  additional  funding,  but 
simply  extends  the  authority  to  make 
emergency  loans  to  a  limit  of  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Although  funds  are  currently  avail- 
able for  economic  emergency  loans, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not 
released  them.  Meanwhile,  small 
family  farmers,  implement  dealers, 
bankers,  and  small  businessmen  are 
facing  financial  pressure  and  ruin  due 
to  the  deteriorating  farm  and  national 
economy. 

The  funds  are  available.  Congress 
clearly  expressed  its  desire  in  the  1981 
farm  bill  that  economic  emergency 
loans  continue.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's refusal  to  release  these  funds 
is  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  a  threat  to  our  farm  and  national 
economy. 

At  this  time  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  into  the  Record: 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  18.  1982. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  urge  you  to  imple- 
ment the  Ek;onomic  Emergency  Loan  Pro- 
gram for  the  1982  crop  year  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Six  hundred  million  dollars  are  avail- 
able and  awaiting  to  be  released  by  you. 

The  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  ex- 
tended the  Economic  Emergency  Loan  Pro- 
gram through  September  1982.  The  pro- 
gram is  one  of  several  in  the  1981  Act  de- 
signed to  assist  farmers  through  difficult 
economic  times  and  to  assure  consumers 
needed  food  and  fiber. 

The  Ek;onomic  Emergency  Loan  Program 
helps  farmers  maintain  their  farming  oper- 
ations. The  program  authorizes  you  to  make 
and  guarantee  loans  to  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere 
due  to  general  economic  difficulties,  such  as 
a  tightening  of  agricultural  credit  or  an  un- 
favorable relationship  between  promotion 
costs  and  prices  received  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

Our  current  recession  combines  high  in- 
terest rates  with  depressed  prices  and  places 
the  Nation's  farmers  in  serious  financial  dif- 
ficulty. Many  of  them  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  to  finance  the  production 
of  their  1982  crops. 

I  believe  it  imperative  that  you  implement 
the    Economic    Emergency    Loan    Program 
and  all  other  programs  at  your  disposal  to 
help  our  farmers. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Shamansky.* 
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CUTBACKS  THREATEN 
SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
taken  the  floor  to  urge  Congress  to  act 
in  rehabilitating  jmd  replacing  a  series 
of  old  and  deteriorating  locks  and 
dams  that  are  called  upon  to  serve 
ever  increasing  commercial  river  traf- 
fic to  the  Nations  largest  inland  port 
at  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Although  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion is  critical,  progress,  I  regret  to 
say.  has  been  agonizingly  slow.  The 
upgrading  of  these  navigational  struc- 
tures has  been  delayed  further  by 
recent  policies  emanating  from  the 
White  House.  The  ominous  threat  to 
the  economy  of  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania created  by  past  delays  has  l)een 
intensified  by  announcements  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  cutback  the 
money  and  the  manpower  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  requires  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  locks  and  dams  in 
their  present  deplorable  condition. 

Should  the  administration's  propos- 
als be  implemented  as  presented,  the 
economic  effect  on  the  area  will  be 
devastating  in  terms  of  plant  closings 
and  relocations,  job  losses,  and  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  products. 

The  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  (SPRPC). 
chaired  by  Mr.  John  M.  Allen.  Jr..  has 
recognized  the  inherent  dangers  of  the 
administration's  proposals  and  has 
adopted  a  formal  resolution  expressing 
concern  and  opposition  to  any  action 
resulting  in  the  curtailment  of  normal 
operations  at  locks  and  danis  along  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

Needless  to  say.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  position  of  the 
SPRPC  and  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Allen's  letter  and  the  commis- 
sion's resolution  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

SPRPC. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  March  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 
House  of  Reprtsentalives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcA*  Congressman  Cayoos:  The  recent 
determination  by  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  District  Office  to  curtail 
the  hours  of  operation  of  four  locks  on  the 
Allegheny  River  and  three  locks  on  the 
Monongahela  River  is  more  'economic  bad 
news"  for  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Over 
400  elected  officials,  government  representa- 
tives, business  and  industrial  leaders  attend- 
ed a  recent  public  hearing  sponsored  by  the 
Army  Corpa  of  Engineers  on  the  proposed 
lock  curtailment  to  express  concern  over 
this  action.  Many  were  concerned  that  this 
was  Just  the  first  step  In  a  series  of  steps  to 
curtail  the  operation  of  the  locks  on  the 
rivers  of  this  region. 
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Recently,  we  learned  that  this  concern 
was  justified  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  released  his  proposed  fiscal 
year  1983  budget.  It  proposes  further 
budget  reductions  which  will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  the  navigation  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  significantly  curtail  the  op- 
eration of  the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Mon- 
ongahela River. 

The  enclosed  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Plan 
ning  Commission  is  our  statement  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  lock  curtailments  proposed  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  1982  and 
the  President  in  his  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
As  a  Representative  for  our  region  we  hope 
that  you  would  share  our  concern  for  the 
continued  full  operation  of  the  locks  and 
dams  on  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers.  We  encourage  you  to  take  whatever 
action  you  deem  appropriate  to  assure  that 
these  loclis  and  dams  remain  in  full  oper 
alion. 

We  stand  ready  to  support  you  in  this  en- 
deavor by  providing  you  with  additional  in- 
formation that  we  may  have  which  you  be 
lieve  would  t>e  helpful  to  this  undertaking. 
Sincerely. 

John  M.  Allen.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
Enclosure. 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
through  Its  United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  began  to  establish  a  navigable 
waterway  on  the  Allegheny  River  in  1903 
and  on  the  Monongahela  River  In  1897;  and 
Whereas  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  continued  to  make  additional 
improvements  in  the  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  for  85 
years;  and 

Whereas  these  improvements  have  in- 
creased the  extent  of  the  slackwater  line  on 
these  rivers  and  encouraged  navigation  and 
development  along  these  rivers;  and 

Whereas  the  business  and  industrial  com- 
munity of  this  region  has  accepted  the 
United  SUtes  Government's  established 
commitment  to  navigation  and  flood  control 
along  these  rivers  and  have  developed  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  rivers;  and 

Whereas  this  Investment  on  the  part  of 
the  business  and  industrial  community  has 
made  the  port  of  Pittsburgh  the  largest 
(tons  shipped)  inland  port  in  the  United 
SUtes:  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  this  system  of 
locks  and  dams  is  vitally  important  to  the 
continued  economic  and  social  well  being  of 
this  region  (the  counties  of  Allegheny.  Arm 
strong.  Beaver.  Butler.  Washington  and 
Westmoreland)  and  to  the  entire  tri-slate 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  directed  that  for  fiscal  year  1982 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  reduce  its  personnel 
and  this  personnel  reduction  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  curUllment  of  the  operation 
of  certain  locks  on  the  Allegheny  and  Mon- 
ongahela Rivers;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  in  his  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  that  the  budget  for  the  operation  of 
the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  Rivers  be  drastically  reduced 
to  where  It  will  close  the  navigation  on  the 
entire  length  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  se- 
verely curtail  navigation  on  the  Mononga- 
hela River;  and 

Whereas  such  reductions  in  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  will  deliver  a  severe  economic  blow  to 
the  business  and  industrial  community  of 
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this  region  In  terms  of  plant  location,  jobs, 
and  cost  of  products. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Re 
gional  Planning  Commission  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commission  opposes  any  action 
which  would  result  in  the  curtailment  of 
the  normal  operation  of  the  locks  and  dams 
or  the  closing  of  the  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

(2)  The  Commission  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirm  its 
responsibility  and  commitment  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  locks  and  dams  in  this  region  by 
taking  specific  action  through  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  assure  that  the 
locks  and  dams  of  our  region  s  waterways 
continue  to  fully  serve  the  business.  Indus 
trial  and  social  well-being  of  our  regions 
population. 

Resolved  and  enacted  this  22d  day  of  Feb 
ruary.  1982.* 


March  22,  1982 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  POLAND 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  19S2 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leadership  of  this  adminis- 
tration's delegation  to  the  38th  session 
of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, that  organization  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  passed  a  resolution 
raising  public  concern  over  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  in  Elastern 
Europe. 

On  March  10.  1982.  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion regarding  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  Poland.  The 
vote  on  this  historic  resolution  was  19 
ayes.  13  nayes  and  10  abstensions.  In  a 
statement  delivered  at  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  meeting  on  March 
8.  alternate  U.S.  delegate  Richard 
Shifter  commented  on  the  situation  in 
Poland: 

What  happened  there  was  that  a  genuine 
people's  organization  formed  itself  not  stim- 
ulated by  political  leaders,  by  writers  or 
poets  or  persons  In  the  academic  profes 
sioru.  It  was  an  organization  which  came 
straight  out  of  the  factories,  the  mines,  as 
well  as  from  the  farms  of  the  country.  They 
came  in  peace,  with  an  ouUtretched  hand  of 
friendship,  and  asked.  In  peace,  for  freedom 
for  the  right  to  help  shape  their  own  desti 
ny.  .  .  .  They  carried  no  arms.  They  planted 
no  t>omt>s.  To  put  It  In  ternru  of  our  basic 
document,  they  exercised  their  rights  under 
Articles  19  and  20  of  the  Universal  Declara 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  delegation  to  the 
38th  session  of  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission,  headed  by  Mi- 
chael Novak,  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion for  its  success  and  hard  work  in 
assuring  adoption  of  this  important, 
historic  resolution.  For  the  l>enefit  of 
my  colleagues,  the  entire  text  of  the 
resolution  on  human  rights  In  Poland 
follows: 


Situation  or  Human  Rights  and 
Fundamental  Freedoms  in  Poland 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Recalling  the  principles  enshrined  in  the 
chapter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Conscious  of  its  responsibility  to  promote 
and  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  those 
principles  and  to  ensure  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

Reiterating  that  all  memt>er  states  have 
an  obligation  to  protect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedom  and  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  they  have  undertaken  under  the 
various  International  instruments  in  the 
field  of  human  rights. 

Determined  to  remain  vigilant  with  regard 
to  violations  of  human  rights  wherever  they 
occur. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  recent  events  in 
Poland  have  given  rise  to  considerable  hu- 
manitarian problems. 

1.  Expresses  deep  concern  at  the  contin- 
ued reports  of  widespread  violations  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 
Poland,  including  the  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention  of  thousands  of  persons.  Denial  of 
the  right  to  feedom  of  expression  and  the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly.  Suspension  of 
the  right  to  form  and  join  independent 
trade  unions,  and  at  the  imposition  of 
severe  punishment  on  persons  accused  of 
violating  martial  law; 

2.  Affirms  the  right  of  the  Polish  people 
to  pursue  its  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development  free  from  outside  in- 
terference: 

3.  Notes  that  the  Polish  authorities  have 
sUted  their  intention  to  terminate  the  re- 
strictive measures  imposed  on  the  exercise 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms: 

4.  Expresses  the  hope  that  this  stated  in- 
tention will  be  realized  in  the  very  near 
fut'ire.  particularly  in  relation  to  the  re- 
lease of  all  persons  detained  without  charge, 
the  review  of  severe  prison  sentences  im- 
posed in  the  context  of  the  state  of  martial 
law  in  Poland,  and  the  lifting  of  restrictions 
on  the  free  flow  of  information: 

5.  Elmpnasizes  the  importance  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  international  and  national  hu- 
maniUrian  organizations  operating  in 
Poland: 

6.  Decides  to  request  the  Secretary-Gener- 
al or  a  person  designated  by  him  to  under- 
take a  thorough  study  of  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Poland,  based  on  such  informa- 
tion as  he  may  deem  relevant,  including 
comments  and  materials  the  Government  of 
Poland  may  wish  to  provide,  and  to  present 
a  comprehensive  report  to  the  39th  session 
of  the  Commission: 

7.  Requests  the  Government  of  Poland  to 
extend  Its  cooperation  to  the  secretary-Gen- 
eral or  the  person  designated  by  him: 

8.  Decides  further  to  maintain  the  situa- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  Poland  under  review  as  a  matter  of 
priority  at  its  39th  session  on  the  basis  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  or  the 
person  designated  by  him.* 


•THE  ROBOT  REVOLUTION" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.    LaFALCE.    Mr.    Speaker,    we 
often  hear  the  advent  of  new  trends 
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described  as  'invasions"  or  "revolu- 
tions" because  they  become  so  rapidly 
adapted  to  the  American  scene.  These 
terms  certainly  apply  to  the  Increasing 
Implementation  of  robots  In  the  work- 
place. A  few  years  ago  most  people 
would  not  have  even  heard  the  word 
"robotics."  Today  It  Is  on  the  tongue 
of  nearly  everyone  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  who  knows  what  a  vital  role 
robots  will  play  In  the  relndustrlallza- 
tlon  of  our  Nation. 

Robots  are  gaining  acceptance  In 
this  country  from  both  management 
and  labor  representatives  and  that  Is  a 
positive  sign.  Naturally  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  have  expressed  some 
real  reservations  about  robots,  but 
that  will  be  the  case  when  anything 
new— with  such  widespread  Implica- 
tions—Is  tried.  The  greater  acceptance 
of  robots  Is  encouraging.  But  com- 
pared to  the  actions  of  Japanese  In- 
dustry, our  Implementation  of  robots 
In  the  workplace  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. 

Last  summer  I  joined  a  few  adminis- 
tration officials,  business  leaders, 
members  of  academia  and  colleagues 
In  Congress  on  a  tour  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry sponsored  by  the  American 
Productivity  Center.  One  of  the  most 
fascinating  stops  on  our  visit  was  to 
the  facilities  of  Yamazakl,  the  leading 
Japanese  manufacturer  of  machine 
tools.  Yamazakl  Is  Improving  Its  facto- 
ry by  making  plans  to  run  the  plant  on 
three  shifts.  There  will  be  five  people 
each  on  the  first  and  second  shifts, 
with  robots  "manning"  the  third  shift. 
These  10  people  and  their  robot  co- 
workers are  doing  the  work  that  for- 
merly required  210  people. 

What  American  management  and 
labor  must  realize  Is  that  robots  are 
here  to  stay  and  will  be  growing  In 
numbers.  The  alternative  will  be  an 
ever-increasing  gap  between  our  own 
level  of  productivity  and  that  achieved 
In  places  like  Japan  which  obviously 
understands  the  usefulness  of  robots 
and  plant  modernization.  The  crucial 
Issue,  then,  has  become  not  whether 
we  should  allow  robots  to  replace 
workers  In  some  jobs,  but  rather,  how 
to  let  the  Increased  productivity  and 
cost  savings  achieved  through  robotics 
help  us  In  putting  displaced  workers 
Into  joljs  which  are  created  by  the 
growth  of  the  industries  which  effec- 
tively use  robots.  It  is  Important  that 
we  make  the  distinction  between  un- 
employment and  job  displacement 
caused  by  robots.  Displacement  means 
that  workers  who  are  removed  from 
their  jotw  by  the  Increased  use  of 
robots  may  be  put  Into  other  occupa- 
tions which  are  created  or  expanded, 
because  of  the  extra  output  caused  by 
the  robots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  our  colleagues  an  excellent  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  winter  1982 
edition  of  "Mid-American  Outlook." 
The  article  by  Michael  Edgerton  does 
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a  good  job  of  describing  the  many  dif- 
ferent applications  of  robots  and  what 
the  future  portends  for  productivity 
gains  which  robots  can  help  us 
achieve. 

Robots  will  l>e  particularly  impor- 
tant if  we  are  going  to  regain  our  com- 
petitive edge  in  large  manufacturing 
industries  such  as  the  auto  and  steel 
Industries  which  are  facing  such  trou- 
bled times.  Robots  will  also  play  a  vital 
role  in  helping  small  businesses  obtain 
greater  product  quality  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  needed  to  become 
familiar  with  robotics  phenonenon.  If 
robotics  Is  misunderstood  and  viewed 
with  skepticism  and  anachronistic 
fears,  the  results  will  inevitably  be 
more  unemployment  and  diminished 
productivity  rates.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  robotics  is  understood  In  what  I 
believe  Is  Its  proper  light,  I  think  that 
we  will  find  that  the  American  indus- 
trial sector  win  have  a  wide  vista  of 
opportunities  for  growth. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  for 
the  Record  the  article  from  "mld- 
Amerlcan  Outlook. " 

Robot  Invasion  Coming  to  Mid-Amcrica 
(By  Michael  Edgerton) 

The  robot  revolution  is  gaining  momen- 
tum in  Mid-American  industry  as  manage- 
ment acts  to  boost  productivity.  Slow  to 
catch  on.  robots  are  now  being  viewed  as  the 
ultimate  answer  to  overseas  competition. 

In  1980.  U.S.  industry,  principally  in  the 
industrial  heartland,  spent  at>out  S90  mil- 
lion on  robots,  up  50  percent  from  1979. 
Last  year,  new  robot  expenditures  rose  to  an 
estimated  $130  million.  By  1990.  experts  are 
predicting  that  $2  billion  will  be  spent  annu- 
ally in  the  U.S.  for  robots  and  SS  billion 
worldwide. 

The  automotive  industry  was  the  first  to 
install  robots  in  quantity— General  Motors 
actually  installed  the  first  robot  in  1962. 
Today,  an  estimated  40  percent  of  robots 
made  go  to  the  automakers. 

Economic  arguments  for  assembly  line 
robots  are  compelling.  While  new  machines 
average  $50,000  to  $60,000,  the  perhour  ex- 
pense is  only  about  $6,  compared  to  the  av- 
erage $20  hourly  rate  for  production  work- 
ers. 

According  to  Walter  K.  Weisel.  vice  presi- 
dent of  Prab  Robots.  Inc.,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  the  third  largest  domestic  robot- 
maker,  robots  have  the  ptotential  to  dramati- 
cally upgrade  "virtually  every  manufactur- 
ing pr<x;ess.  Envision  the  results  if  we  were 
to  properly  apply  thousands  of  robots  in  our 
existing  processes,  each  adding  IS  to  20  per- 
cent increases  in  production."" 

Last  year.  General  Motors  Corp.  unveiled 
plans  to  spend  $200  million  on  800  new 
robots  to  weld  car  bodies  at  seven  plants.  Al- 
though GM  has  about  150  welding  robots 
now.  it's  expected  to  invest  nearly  $1  billion 
by  1990  in  13,000  more  robots  to  do  every- 
thing from  assembling  components  to  paint- 
ing cars. 

General  Electric  Co.  has  over  200  rot>ot£ 
in  its  plants  right  now.  and  aims  at  having 
well  over  1.000  by  the  end  of  1984.  And  GE 
is  talking  al>out  "smart""  microprocessor- 
driven  machines  that  weld,  grit  blast  engine 
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parts  and  load  and  unload  lathes,  not  just 
simple  mechanical  manipulators. 

Despite  the  rising  fascination  with  robots, 
relatively  few  have  yet  to  be  deployed.  Paul 
Aron.  president  of  Diawa  Securities  Co.'s 
U.S.  arm.  estimates  that  4.370  were  in  use  in 
the  U.S.  at  the  end  of  1980.  Meanwhile,  the 
Japanese  had  installed  11.250.  or  about  half 
of  the  world's  total. 

But  that  s  about  to  change.  The  explosive 
growth  predicted  for  the  robotics  field  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  new  manu- 
facturers. 

•There's  going  to  be  a  proliferation  of 
manufacturers  and  there's  going  to  be  a 
whole  lot  of  product  out  there. "  says  Mitch- 
ell I.  Quain.  a  securities  analyst  at  New 
York's  Wertheim  St  Co..  Inc.  'The  next  two 
or  three  years  are  going  to  be  a  zoo.  but  any 
robot  manufacturer  that  needs  it  is  going  to 
get  capital."  Currently,  about  20  U.S.  com- 
panies manufacture  robots. 

Not  all  robots  are  the  same,  and  many 
companies  will  undoubtedly  earn  a  living  by 
satisfying  the  needs  of  their  market  niche. 
For  example.  Robotics  Inc.  and  Seiko  In- 
struments U.S.A.  Inc..  both  make  relatively 
small  and  inexpensive  robots,  sometimes 
known  as  "pick  and  place"  robots,  which 
perform  rather  simple  tasks.  Both  firms  see 
strong  demand  for  this  kind  of  device. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
computerized,  programmable  machines  that 
can  be  "taught "  new  jobs  by  taking  them 
through  the  motions,  or  be  sending  instruc- 
tions electronically.  These  robots,  popular 
among  heavy  industrial  users,  are  available 
now  from  Unimation  and  Cincinnati  Mila- 
cron,  the  two  largest  robotmakers. 

It's  commonplace  these  days  to  assert  that 
while  the  Japanese  have  pressed  more 
robots  into  factory-floor  use.  the  Americans 
are  well  ahead  in  technology.  But  there  are 
signs  aplenty  that  that  observation  is  now 
only  partly  true.  While  robot-assisted  manu- 
facture Is  catching  on  rapidly  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Japanese  industries  have  far  out- 
stripped American  companies,  and  they're 
likely  to  widen  their  lead.  What's  more,  the 
Japanese,  encouraged  by  their  government, 
are  pouring  huge  resources  into  robot  re- 
search. 

Daiwa's  Aron  forecasts  that  Japan's  robot- 
makers  will  produce  31.900  robots  worth 
$2.15  billion  by  1985.  That's  four  times  what 
American  robot  manufacturers  are  likely  to 
produce.  Aron  says.  Other  nations  produce 
and  utilize  robots,  with  Germany  the  USSR. 
Italy,  and  Norway  notable  examples.  But 
nowhere  are  the  stakes  so  demonstrably 
high  as  the  head-to-head  economic  competi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
as  the  condition  of  the  American  electronics 
and  automobile  industries  so  eloquently  tes- 
tifies. 

Japan's  150  robot  firms  manufacture  45 
percent  of  the  world's  robots,  and  the  Japa- 
nese government  has  earmarked  $140  mil- 
lion for  development  of  the  new  intelligent 
robots.  And  Japanese  companies  are  clearly 
eager  to  export  their  robots,  though  they 
are  just  as  eager  to  put  them  to  work  in 
their  own  factories. 

What  accounts  for  the  love  affair  between 
Japanese  industry  and  the  robot?  "The 
cheapest  robots  for  assembling  or  material 
handling  functions  cost  about  $20,000  to 
$30.000, "  says  Toshio  Sata.  professor  of  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Tokyo.  "If 
you  compare  the  average  yearly  wage  of  op- 
erators at  present— $15,000  to  $20.000— with 
that  of  robots,  you  can  understand  how  the 
use  of  robots  has  become  economical." 

Professor  Sata  mentioned  other  benefits, 
including  product  quality  improvements,  a 
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decrease  in  industrial  accidents,  freeing 
workers  from  dangerous  or  unpleasant  jobs 
and  increasing  the  flexibility  of  manufac- 
turing facilities.  Robots  work  around  the 
clock,  are  never  ill  and  don't  strike  for 
higher  wages. 

The  Japanese  calculate  that  robots  in- 
crease productivity  10  to  35  percent  and 
reduce  product  defects  to  0. 1  percent  from  5 
percent. 

Robots  are  greeted  with  open  arms  by 
Japanese  workers,  and.  far  from  causing 
alarm  by  raising  the  specter  of  lost  jobs,  ful- 
fill a  deep-seated  desire  to  possess  more  effi- 
cient means  of  production.  This  is  encour- 
aged by  the  policies  of  giant  corporations 
and  the  promise  of  lifetime  employment, 
but  the  successful  introduction  of  rot>ots  is 
also  credited  to  shop-floor  Japanese  man- 
agement techniques. 

Extensive  groundwork  is  laid  t>efore 
robots  are  introduced.  Workers  are  sold  on 
the  need  for  progress  and  thorough  training 
programs  are  instituted  to  familiarize  them 
with  their  robotic  cohorts. 

A  small  business  might  be  expected  to 
reject  the  use  of  robots  because  of  the  ex- 
pense or  because  of  a  lack  of  technical  ex- 
pertise within  the  company.  But  the  Japa- 
nese government  has  instituted  a  novel 
robot  leasing  program— Japan  Rot>ot 
Lease— aimed  at  small  businesses.  A  small 
factory  can  lease  a  robot  for  $90  a  month, 
and  that  robot  will  replace  three  welders. 
What's  more,  the  factory  can  exchange  the 
robot  for  a  new.  improved  model  when  it 
comes  along. 

Winning  acceptance  of  robots  among  the 
American  labor  force  will  be  difficult,  early 
experiences  suggest.  "Every  time  the  cost  of 
labor  goes  up  $1  an  hour.  1,000  more  robots 
become  economical. "  Roger  B.  Smith.  GM's 
chairman,  has  said.  Such  statements  send 
tremors  of  fear  through  working  people  al- 
ready strapped  by  inflation  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  weak  economy. 

While  robots  heretofore  have  been 
pressed  into  jobs  considered  undesirable, 
they're  now  becoming  capable  of  rudimenta- 
ry parts  assembly.  Assembly  tasks  have  his- 
torica4ly  been  the  special  province  of  the  na- 
tion's 21.6  million  unionized  manufacturing 
workers. 

Certainly  Job  security  will  be  an  issue. 
Union  lore  abounds  with  stories  of  22  weld- 
ing robots  replacing  450  union  welders  in 
Chrysler  plants  or  performing  inspections  in 
a  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  in  minutes  that  used 
to  take  a  team  of  inspectors  hours  to  do. 

Carnegie-Mellon  University  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  showing  that  today's  com- 
mercially available  robots  could  do  16  per- 
cent of  the  Jobs  now  done  by  185.000  pro- 
duction painters.  713,000  welders  and  flame- 
cutters.  2.385.000  machine  tool  operators. 
1,289,000  assemblers  and  746,000  Inspectors. 

Carnegie-Mellon  said  more  advanced 
robots  could  do  up  to  40  percent  of  those 
jobs.  And  those  robots  won't  be  long  in  ar- 
riving. 

As  long  as  robots  take  jobs  that  are 
deemed  less  desirable,  the  Job  loss  issue  can 
be  muted,  especially  if  not  many  jobs  are 
automated.  As  more  complex  kinds  of  tasks 
come  into  the  robot's  ken.  however,  orga- 
nized labor  can  be  expected  to  resist. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  main- 
tains that,  in  the  long  run,  more  highly 
mechanized  factories  will  create  more  jobs. 
But  the  transition  to  that  level  of  develop- 
ment will  be  a  bumpy  one.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  quoted  Harley  Shaiken,  a 
labor  consultant  to  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers as  saying.    "New  technology  based  on 
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computers,  as  symbolized  by  rolx>ts  will  be 
one  of  the— if  not  the— collective  bargaining 
issues  of  the  coming  decade." 

The  productivity  issue  is  the  most  impor- 
tant one  posed  by  robots,  however. 

The  present  American  productivity  prob- 
lem—which IS  very  real  -is  at  least  in  part 
the  result  of  management  failure  to  employ 
technology  that  has  been  right  in  front  of 
our  noses  for  quite  some  time."  says  James 
A.  Baker,  executive  vice  president  of  Gener- 
al Electric.  Those  noses  are  going  to  be 
even  bloodier  in  the  Eighties  unless  we  get 
moving  on  the  productivity  problem.* 


FLORIDA  COALITION  TO  HALT 
HANDGUN  CRIME,  INC..  IS  ES- 
TABLISHED IN  DADE  COUNTY. 
FLA. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
calating wave  of  handgun  violence  in 
our  country  and  in  south  Florida  is  of 
grave  concern  to  me.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Kennedy-Rodino  bill.  I  believe 
that  uniform  Federal  legislation,  rea- 
sonable in  its  approach  and  effective 
in  its  implementation,  is  the  best  way 
to  attack  the  problem  of  handgun  vio- 
lence in  the  United  States. 

While  awaiting  the  day  when  the 
Congress  acts  on  this  serious  problem, 
groups  across  the  country  have  begun 
organizing  and  pushing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  State  and  local  laws  that  will 
curb  handgun  violence. 

In  Dade  County.  Fla..  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  has  recently  formed 
the  Florida  Coalition  To  Halt  Hand- 
gun Crime,  Inc.,  that  will  seek  the  en- 
actment of  a  countywide  ordinance  to 
deal  with  handguns.  This  effort  was 
spearheaded  by  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  House.  Charles  A.  Intriago,  who 
served  for  several  years  as  counsel  of 
the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee.  He  also  served 
as  special  counsel  (on  organized  crime) 
to  Florida  Gov.  Reubin  Askew  and  as 
an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in  Miami. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  proposals 
of  the  Florida  coalition  are  reasonable 
and  constructive.  I  ask  that  they  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
our  colleagues  may  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  see  what  my  community  is  doing 
to  attack  this  problem. 

Proposals  op  the  Florida  Coalition  To 
Halt  Handcun  Crime.  Inc. 

Today  we  announce  the  formation  and 
legislative  proposals  of  the  Florida  Coalition 
To  Hall  Handgun  Crime.  Inc.  Our  purpose 
is  to  save  lives,  to  make  our  streets  safe  and 
to.  at  least,  alleviate  the  conditions  that 
have  caused  so  many  of  our  citizens  to  live 
in  jails  that  they  call  home. 

What  is  this  Coalition? 

It  is  Linda  Baumel.  a  housewife  with  an 
infant  child,  who  has  had  no  prior  political 
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experience  but  who  is  fed  up  with  living  in 
handgun  fear  and  is  the  co-founder  of  the 
Coalition. 

It  is  a  young  college  student  at  FIU  who 
was  robbed  while  a  handgun  was  placed  in 
his  mouth  and  who  is  fed  up  with  living  in 
handgun  fear. 

It  is  a  young  attorney  who  with  her  date 
was  held  up  at  the  point  of  a  handgun  and 
who  is  fed  up  with  living  in  handgun  fear. 

It  is  Carl  and  Jean  Alden  Smith,  direct  de- 
scendants of  John  Alden.  who  love  this 
country  and  community  and  whose  only 
son.  a  college  student  studying  architecture, 
was  killed  by  a  handgun  several  months  ago 
and  who  are  fed  up  with  living  in  handgun 
fear. 

It  is  Police  Officer  Linda  Mertes.  a  widow 
with  three  children  whose  husband,  also  a 
police  officer,  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
by  a  handgun  and  who  is  fed  up  with  living 
in  handgun  fear. 

Our  Coalition  is  composed  of  these  and 
other  everyday  people,  in  every  walk  of  life 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
effective  handgun  management  laws  and 
intent  on  doing  something  about  it. 

We  have  gone  about  our  business  in  a 
practical  and  methodical  way.  We  have 
worked  for  five  months  on  our  legislative 
proposals  and  have  consulted  our  public 
safety  director,  our  state  attorney,  our 
police  chiefs,  experts  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  everyday  people  in  our 
Coalition  whose  common  sense  is  as  valua- 
ble as  that  of  any  ext>ert. 

Our  proposals  are  practical,  workable,  and 
necessary.  We  want  to  strip  the  criminal  of 
his  handgun  while  preserving  the  right  of 
the  good  and  decent  citizen  to  acquire  his 
handgun  under  conditions  that  no  reasona- 
ble person  could  view  as  extreme. 

Throughout  our  history,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  have  been 
killed  by  handguns,  including  three  of  our 
Presidents.  In  1981  alone,  more  than  400 
Dade  and  Broward  Countians  were  killed  by 
handguns  and  hundreds  more  were  raped, 
robbed,  and  assaulted  at  the  point  of  a 
handgun  leaving  scars  that  never  heal. 

The  cost  of  handgun  violence  is  measured 
in  more  than  lives  and  trauma.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  health  care  costs,  in  lost  economic 
growth  and  in  fleeing  tourist  dollars  are  also 
consequences  of  the  Great  Florida  Handgun 
War. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  dedicated  com- 
munity organizations,  such  as  Miami  Citi- 
zens Against  Crime  and  the  Greater  Miami 
Citizens  Crime  Commission,  who  are  attack- 
ing the  serious  crime  problem  in  South  Flor- 
ida. 

Our  Coalition  fully  supports  those  efforts 
but  will  focus  strictly  on  one  very  important 
element  of  the  overall  problem— the  hand- 
gun. 

In  1981.  Dade  County  had  more  handgun 
homicides  than  Great  Britain,  Switzerland, 
Japan.  Canada.  Israel.  Sweden,  and  West 
Germany  had  in  1979  combined. 

Dade  County  is  the  production  source  of 
one  out  of  every  eight  handguns  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  Miami  ranks  as  the 
nation's  Number  One  port  of  entry  of  for- 
eign-made handgun  parts. 

In  our  County  and  State,  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  homicides  are  committed  with 
handguns.  Msmy  of  the  victims  are  children 
and  some  are  police  officers.  In  1980.  345 
law  enforcement  officers  in  Florida  were  as- 
saulted by  firearms,  an  increase  of  more 
than  37  percent  from  1979.  Seven  police  of- 
ficers were  killed  in  1980,  five  of  them  by 
handguns. 
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The  handgun  tragedies  go  beyond  the 
criminal  acts.  Hundreds  of  accidental  deaths 
and  woundings  occur  in  our  communities 
each  year.  Many  of  those  victims  are  small 
children  whose  easy  access  to  handguns  in 
the  home  is  a  by-product  of  the  fortress 
mentality  that  pervades  South  Florida 
today. 

It  is  true  that  until  uniform  federal  legis- 
lation is  enacted  the  efforts  of  one  commu- 
nity such  as  ours  will  be  dissipated  by  the 
inadequate  response  of  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

However,  Dade  County  has  a  population 
larger  than  many  states.  It  is  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  is  right  here  at 
home,  to  work  for  the  enactment  of  similar 
laws  in  neighboring  counties  and.  ultimate- 
ly, to  pass  an  effective  state  law.  A  Coalition 
affiliate  has  already  been  formed  in 
Broward  County. 

The  legislation  that  we  will  propose  ini- 
tially to  the  Dade  County  Commission  is 
aimed  at  creating  a  legislative  framework 
that  will  give  to  the  business  of  owning, 
dealing  and  trading  in  handguns  the  deadly 
seriousness  that  it  deserves.  Our  legislation 
is  designed  to  develop  a  system  of  account- 
ability for  the  ownership  of  handguns  and 
to  assure,  as  much  as  possible,  that  persons 
who  are  ineligible  to  own  handguns  do  not 
get  them. 

The  enactment  of  these  proposals  will  not 
eliminate  handgun  violence  entirely:  nor 
will  it  prevent  all  criminals  and  other  ineli- 
gible persons  from  obtaining  handguns.  But 
what  we  expect  it  will  do  is  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  handgun  violence  in  Dade  County 
while  preserving  the  rights  of  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

PROPOSED  DADE  COUNTY  ORDINANCE 

We  propose  this  7-point  program: 

(1)  Require  that  all  persons  obtaining  a 
handgun,  by  any  method  of  transfer,  have 
his  or  her  eligibility  for  owning  a  handgun 
be  verified  by  the  Metro  Dade  Police  De- 
partment (MDPD)  prior  to  obtaining  it. 
Federal  law  already  requires  that  a  transfer- 
ee of  a  handgun  fill  out.  under  oath,  a  Fire- 
arms Transaction  form  that  asks  the  pro- 
spective transferee  certain  questions  aimed 
at  weeding  out  those  who  cannot  lawfully 
own  a  handgun. 

Presently,  there  is  no  verification  made  by 
any  law  enforcement  agency  in  South  Flori- 
da of  the  information  placed  on  those 
forms.  The  Firearms  form  should  be  re- 
quired in  all  handgun  transfers  and  the 
MDPD  should  have  up  to  21  days  to  verify 
the  form's  information  before  a  handgun 
passes  hands. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  that  made  re- 
cently by  President  Reagan's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  which  conducted  hearings  in 
Miami  and  throughout  the  nation.  In  its 
final  report  four  months  ago.  the  Task 
Force  recommended  that: 

"A  waiting  period  be  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  handgun  to  allow  for  a  mandato- 
ry records  check  to  insure  that  the  purchas- 
er is  not  in  one  of  the  categories  of  persons 
who  are  proscribed  by  existing  federal  law 
from  possessing  a  handgun." 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  MDPD  that 
it  is  equipped  to  undertake  this  task. 

We  also  propose  that  if  the  verification 
process  cannot  be  completed  within  21  days 
upon  receipt  by  the  MDPD  of  the  Firearms 
Transaction  form,  the  transferee  may  re- 
ceive his  handgun. 

(2)  Require  that  all  handguns  in  Dade 
County  be  registered  with  the  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  (MDPD).  There  already 
exists  a  voluntary  registration  program  ad- 
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ministered  by  MDPD  under  which  handgun 
owners  may  register  their  handguns.  Also, 
all  gun  dealers  in  Dade  County  already  reg- 
ister and  submit  to  MDPD  the  registration 
forms  on  all  handguns  they  sell.  Our  pro- 
posal is  that  registration  \ae  universal  and 
required  so  that  the  criminal  use  of  a  hand- 
gun can  be  more  easily  traced  by  the  police. 

Too  often  while  the  motive  of  a  handgun 
crime  must  l>e  investigated  and  the  perpe- 
trator apprehended,  the  tool  of  violence  is 
easily  identifiable— a  handgun. 

The  multitude  of  differing  handgun  law.s 
and  the  lack  of  handgun  management  pro- 
grams has  led  to  the  indiscriminate  owner- 
ship of  handguns  throughout  the  country. 
Indiscriminate  ownership  has  led  to  indis- 
criminate use. 

Handgun  registration  will  enhance  ac- 
countability of  ownership  and  the  appre- 
hension of  law-breakers.  Registration  will 
also  provide  our  police  agencies  with  a 
greater  ability  to  trace  handguns  confiscat- 
ed after  arrests.  This  information  will  assist 
in  determining  the  origin  and  flow  of  hand- 
guns into  the  criminal  subculture  and  in 
identifying  individuals  who  are  responsible 
for  the  escalation  of  our  handgun  crime. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  knowledge  of  the 
loss,  theft  or  disappearance  of  a  handgun 
should  be  required  to  report  it  to  the  MDPD 
within  24  hours  of  its  discovered  loss.  The 
report  should  contain  the  serial  number, 
model,  caliber,  manufacturer,  date  and  place 
of  theft,  loss  or  disappearance  and  a  com- 
plete statement  of  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  theft  or  disappearance. 

The  same  information  should  be  obtained 
by  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Dade 
County  and  placed  on  all  incident  reports 
where  there  is  a  confiscation  or  seizure  of  a 
handgun  or  a  lost  or  stolen  one  reported  to 
them.  Presently  there  is  no  law  requiring  in- 
dividuals to  report  a  lost  or  stolen  handgun. 

What  this  provision  will  do  is  permit  our 
police  departments  to  better  allocate  their 
resources  in  areas  where  handguns  are  a 
target  of  thiefs:  it  will  permit  the  tracing  of 
handguns  stolen  from  law  abiding  citizens 
and  subsequently  used  in  violent  crime:  and. 
it  will  provide  documentation  that  a  legiti- 
mate owner  of  a  handgun  who  loses  it  had 
no  connection  with  a  sultsequent.  illegal  use 
by  another  person. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  250.000  handguns  are  stolen 
from  private  homes  annually:  ninety  per- 
cent (90  percent)  of  residential  burglaries 
are  committed  when  the  residents  are  not 
home  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  items  of 
the  burglar  is  a  handgun. 

In  Dade  County  in  1980  more  than  $1.6 
million  in  firearms  was  stolen  and  only  3 
percent  of  the  stolen  firearms  were  recov- 
ered, the  lowest  recovery  percentage  of  any 
populous  county  in  the  state.  A  requirement 
that  stolen  and  lost  handguns  l>e  reported 
will  facilitate  the  solution  of  residential  bur- 
glaries and  help  recover  for  rightful,  law- 
abiding  citizens  their  handguns. 

(4)  Require  that  all  weapons  taken  in  pos- 
session by  a  police  officer  upon  making  any 
arrest  be  destroyed  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  MDPD  if  the  person  charged 
at  the  time  of  arrest  is  found  guilty.  If  inno- 
cent of  charges  he  shall  have  60  days  after 
the  date  of  his  acquittal  to  reposses  his 
weapon.  After  that  period  if  the  weapon  is 
not  requested  it  shall  t>e  disposed  of  as  in 
the  case  of  a  conviction. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  the  sale  of 
confiscated  weapons  by  any  governmental 
agency  even  if  such  sales  generate  some 
money.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  sale 
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of  confiscated  weapons  by  certain  jurisdic- 
tions has  led  to  the  return  of  some  of  those 
weapons  to  those  jurisdictions  and  later 
used  in  violent  crimes. 

We  believe  that  an  excellent  use  of  confis- 
cated handguns  would  be  to  melt  down  the 
metal  and  create  a  sculpture  designed  by  a 
renowned  artist  in  honor  of  police  officers 
and  children  slain  by  handguns. 

We  believe  that  if  confiscated  weapons 
can  be  used  by  police  agencies  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  the  weapons 
should  be  exempt  from  this  provision  re- 
quiring destruction. 

(5)  Make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell 
or  transfer  more  than  five  handguns  to  the 
same  person  during  a  one  year  period. 

Florida  and  Dade  County  are  a  source  of 
thousands  of  handguns  used  in  violent 
crimes  thoughout  the  SUte  and  Nation.  A 
person  wishing  to  buy  handguns  in  bulk 
should  justify  his  purchases.  We  should  be 
assured  that  handgun  bootleggers  and 
smugglers  go  elsewhere  to  obtain  their  stock 
in  trade. 

(6)  EsUblish  within  the  Miami  Dade 
Police  Department  an  element,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director,  to  enforce  these  and 
other  handgun  laws  already  on  the  books 
and  to  provide  our  citizens  with  an  identifia- 
ble agency  that  can  assist  with  compliance. 

(7)  Prohibit  the  possession,  distribution, 
sale,  transfer  and  manufacturer  of  what  are 
commonly  known  as  cop-killer  handgun  bul- 
lets which  are  capable  of  piercing  armor  and 
exploding  a/ter  impact.  There  can  be  no  jus- 
tification for  such  handgun  bullets.  Nothing 
can  be  said  for  them  except  that  they  place 
the  lives  of  police  officers  at  ultimate  risk. 

Our  legislative  proposals  to  the  county 
Commission  also  contain  penalty  provisions 
for  the  violation  of  these  handgun  ordi- 
ruuices.  We  propose  that  a  first  willful  viola- 
tion result  in  a  six-month  jail  sentence  and 
a  $500.00  fine  and  a  second  violation  a  one 
year  sentence  and  a  » 1.000.00  fine.  We  pro- 
pose that  sentences  lighter  than  these  can 
be  imposed  by  the  judge  only  if  he  makes 
written  findings  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  violation  and  the  violator  justify  a  light- 
er sentence. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  laws  hinges  on  its 
credibility.  Credibility  in  turn  depends  on 
enforcement  and  the  imposition  of  the  spec- 
ified penalities.  To  give  these  laws  the  credi- 
bility they  deserve  the  penalties  we  propose 
should  be  enacted. 

In  terms  of  the  cost  of  implementation, 
we  have  put  these  proposals  through  in- 
tense scrutiny  and  have  consulted  with  the 
Public  Safety  Director  and  his  staff  on  the 
fiscal  impact  of  this  legislation.  We  have 
been  advised  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
additional  cost  involved  in  implementation 
of  these  proposals  assuming  a  very  nominal 
fee  structure  of  handgun  registration  and 
verification  of  handgun  transfers.  In  es- 
sence, this  program  will  pay  for  it  self.  But 
even  beyond  that,  the  benefits  to  our  com- 
munity from  this  legislation  transcend  all 
other  considerations. 

In  closing,  we  say  to  the  people  of  our 
County  and  State:  join  us.  help  us  achieve 
the  achievable,  help  us  end  the  deaths,  the 
tears,  the  bloodshed  and  the  fear.  Help  us 
halt  handgun  crime. 

I  hope  that  other  communities 
throughout  the  country  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Florida  Coalition  to 
Halt  Handgun  Crime.  Inc..  and  that 
we.  in  this  body,  will  soon  consider  and 
enact  the  Kennedy-Rodino  bill.» 
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BIAGGI  COMMENDS  SECRETARY 
SCHWEIKERS  STATEMENT  ON 
NURSING  HOME  SAFETY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  one  deeply 
concerned  about  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  more  than  1.3  million  elderly  in 
nursing  homes,  I  was  greatly  encour- 
aged to  learn  of  Secretary  Richard 
Schweiker's  position  against  any  weak- 
ening of  existing  Federal  regulations 
aimed  at  maintaining  these  standards 
of  care. 

In  an  article  published  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sunday.  March  21.  New 
York  Times  it  said: 

Rejecting  the  recommendations  of  top  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Secretary  said.  "The 
existing  health  and  safety  requirements  will 
remain  untouched.  I  will  not  turn  back  the 
clock." 

At  issue  were  some  draft  regulations 
developed  by  a  special  regulatory  task 
force  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration.  These  were  to  revise 
existing  conditions  of  participation  for 
nursing  homes  who  received  reim- 
bursements under  medicare  and  med- 
icaid. Two  different  versions  of  the 
draft  proposals  were  circulated,  once 
in  December  and  again  in  February. 
Each  of  these  drafts  if  converted  into 
final  rules  would  have  seriously  com- 
promised safety  standards  which  must 
be  adhered  to  to  receive  Federal  funds. 
To  compromise  these  standards  could 
lead  to  the  kinds  of  abuses  which  were 
spotlighted  in  the  last  decade  and 
which  led  to  the  development  of  new 
stricter  rules. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary's 
statement  will  put  an  end  to  this  most 
misguided  attempt  at  regulatory 
reform. 

I  have  opposed  this  particular  effort 
from  the  outset.  I  joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Wyden  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing congressional  support  for  a  strict 
enforcement  of  all  existing  safety 
rules  in  nursing  homes.  I  have  written 
to  Secretary  Schweiker  urging  him  not 
to  accept  any  regulations  which  would 
weaken  existing  standards. 

In  addition  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  a  number  of  concerned 
groups  in  my  home  city  of  New  York 
including  the  umbrella  group,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Coalition  for  a  Single  Standard 
Nursing  Home  Code.  On  March  14  I 
had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  key- 
note address  at  a  special  Post-White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  sponsored 
by  the  Bronx-North  Manhattan  Coali- 
tion for  Health  and  Long  Term  Care. 
At  that  conference  the  more  than  200 
participants  went  on  record  as  strong- 
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ly  opposing  proposed  rule  changes  in 
nursing  home  care. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
insert  two  items.  The  first  is  a  position 
statement  developed  by  a  coalition  of 
some  40  national  organizations  dealing 
with  nursing  homes.  The  second  is  the 
aforementioned  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle. 

I  commend  Secretary  Schweiker  for 
his  statement  and  hope  it  signals  a  re- 
newed commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  insure  the  basic 
human  rights  of  our  institutionalized 
elderly.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  restoration  of  funds  under 
both  medicare  and  medicaid  for  in- 
spections of  facilities  to  further  guar- 
antee that  the  highest  standards  of 
care  are  followed  by  all  nursing  homes 
in  this  Nation. 

The  articles  follow: 

Position  Statement  on  Nursing  Home 
Regulations 

We.  the  undersigned,  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
maintain  its  leadership  role  in  working  to 
assure  a  high  quality  of  care  and  life  for 
America's  1.3  million  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. 

We  contend  that  changes  should  not  be 
made  in  the  existing  Conditions  of  Partici- 
pation for  skilled  nursing  or  intermediate 
care  facilities,  nor  in  existing  regulations  for 
survey  and  certification  procedures,  unless 
such  changes  represent  progress  in  assuring 
a  safe,  sanitary,  healthy,  supportive  envi- 
ronment for  residents  and  workers. 

To  this  end.  we  can  only  support  retention 
and  upgrading  of  existing  federal  nursing 
home  regulations. 

We  will  support  regulations  which  require 
the  regular  presence  of  trained,  qualified 
professionals    such    as    nurses,    physicians, 
social  workers,  psychologists,  activities  di 
rectors,  dietitians,  rehabilitative  therapists, 
sanitarians,  and  record  keepers.  These  pro 
fessionals  are  essential.  Without  their  serv 
ices,  the  care  in  nursing  homes  will  deterio- 
rate significantly,   jeopardizing   the  safety 
and  well-being  of  residents.  Even  the  l)est. 
well-trained  and  caring  nursing  home  ad 
ministrator    must    have    professional,    on 
going  assistance  in  order  to  provide  even  a 
minimal  level  of  adequate  care.  Further,  wp 
urge  the  Department  to  recognize  the  need 
for  well  trained  nurses  aides  and  to  require 
initial  and  on-going  training  and  supervision 
for  nurses  aides  who  provide  80-90  percent 
of  residents'  physical  care. 

We  affirm  the  importance  of  residents 
rights  and  urge  the  Department  not  to  take 
a  step  backward  but  rather  to  continue  the 
progress  made  in  1981  toward  making  resi- 
dents" rights  a  Condition  of  Participation. 

Finally,  we  maintain  that  the  federal  gov 
ernment     should     continue     to     oporatr. 
through   financial   support   and   regulatory 
guidance  to  state  agencies,  an  effective  en- 
forcement   system   that    ensures   minimum 
standards  of  care  and  decency.  Therefore, 
we  oppose  any  federal  projjosal  to  weaken 
the  enforcement  .system  through  withdraw 
al  of  federal  funds  used  to  suney  nursing 
homes  or  any  reduction  of  state  survey  re- 
quirements. Additionally,  we  oppose  author 
ization  of  deemed  status  for  certification  by 
a     private,     voluntary,     nongovernmental, 
non-regulatory   body,   unless  such   body   is 
governed  by  a  significant  number  of  nursing 
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home  residents  or  their  family  members, 
and  other  representatives  of  consumer  orga- 
nizations. 

We  call  upon  the  Department  to  cease  any 
regulatory  initiatives  which  do  not  accom- 
plish these  specific  objectives  and  goals. 

NATIONAL  organizations 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  I>sy- 
chology. 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

Committee  on  Aging.  Unitarian  Universal- 
ist  Association  of  Churches. 

Consumer  Coalition  for  Health. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111. 

National  Association  of  Activity  Profes- 
sionals. 

National  Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging. 

National  Association  of  Health  Facility  Li- 
censure and  Certification  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black 
Aged. 

National  Citizens'  Coalition  for  Nursing 
Home  Reform. 

National  Coalition  of  Resident  Councils. 

National  Conference  on  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  on  Aging. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Gray  Panthers. 

National  Mental  Health  Association. 

National  Women's  Health  Network. 

National  Women's  League. 

Older  Women's  League. 

Service  Elmployees  International  Union. 

United  Auto  Workers  of  America. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  As-sociations. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Office  for 
Church  in  Society. 

Urban  Elderly  Coalition. 

Schweiker  Declares  Nursing  Home  Rules 

Will  Not  Be  Relaxes 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  March  20.— Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  said  today  that  the  current 
health,  safety  and  staffing  requirements  for 
nursing  homes  would  not  be  relaxed. 

Rejecting  the  recommendations  of  top  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Secretary  said,  "The 
existing  health  and  safety  requirements  will 
remain  untouched.  I  will  not  turn  back  the 
clock. ' 

"STRONG  federal  ROLE"  URGED 

The  Secretary's  announcement  followed 
protests  by  members  of  Congress,  consumer 
groups  and  professional  organizations  con- 
cerned that  proposals  under  study  would 
have  severely  curtailed  the  protection  of 
nursing  home  patients. 

At  a  time  when  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  emphasizing  the  need  to  rescind  or 
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modify  Federal  regulation  on  many  other 
industries,  Mr.  Schweiker  affirmed  his  sup- 
port for  a  "strong  Federal  role"  in  guaran- 
teeing the  safety  and  rights  of  nursing 
home  patients. 

"Contrary  to  recent  reports  in  the  press.  I 
will  not  imperil  senior  citizens  in  nursing 
homes,  our  most  vulnerable  population,  by 
removing  essential  federal  protections. "  he 
said  in  a  prepared  statement.  "I  will  not 
eliminate  any  staffing  requirements  for 
nursing  homes  such  as  medical  directors,  di- 
etitians, social  workers  and  other  necessary 
health  and  safety  consultants." 

More  than  1.3  million  older  Americans  live 
in  nursing  homes  that  participate  in  Medic- 
aid or  Medicare,  the  Federal  programs  for 
the  poor  and  the  elderly.  The  homes  must 
meet  Federal  standards  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Schweiker  said  that  standards  for  in- 
fection control,  the  prevention  of  communi- 
cable disease  and  the  administration  of 
drugs  in  nursing  homes  would  not  be  al- 
tered. "The  current  rules  have  brought 
about  significant  improvements  in  the  long- 
term  care  of  nursing  home  residents,"  he 
added. 

RULES  TERMED  UNNECESSARY 

Carolyne  K.  Davis,  head  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  and  her 
deputy,  Paul  R.  WiUging.  had  recommended 
changes  in  health,  safety,  staffing  and  other 
requirements.  They  said  that  many  of  the 
rules  were  unnecessary,  duplicated  state 
regulations  or  exceeded  statutory  authority, 
and  agreed  with  the  contentions  of  nursing 
home  administrators  who  said  they  needed 
more  flexibility. 

President  Reagan's  Task  Force  on  Regula- 
tory Relief,  headed  by  Vice  President  Bush, 
had  also  identified  the  nursing  home  rules 
as  burdensome  because  of  their  administra- 
tive and  paperwork  requirements.  Christo- 
pher C.  DeMuth,  executive  director  of  the 
task  force,  said  today  that  he  was  unaware 
of  Mr.  Schweiker's  decision. 

The  Secretary  said  he  would  soon  propose 
changes  in  the  regulations  governing  inspec- 
tion of  nursing  homes  so  that  inspectors 
could  focus  on  homes  with  a  history  of  vio- 
lations. 

The  news  rules,  he  said,  would  permit  less 
frequent  Inspection  of  homes  with  a  "record 
of  sustained  good  performance. "  Such 
homes,  he  added,  would  be  subject  to 
"random  inspections"  based  on  sampling 
techniques  similar  to  those  used  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  taxpayer  audits. 

Health  officials  in  many  states  report  that 
Federal  budget  cuts  have  already  forced 
them  to  curtail  the  surveillance  of  nursing 
homes.  The  Federal  budget  for  Inspecting 
Medicare  facilities  Is  $13.6  million  this  year, 
compared  to  $27.6  million  in  1980.  The  in- 
spection budget  for  Medicaid  facilities  de- 
clined from  $42  million  In  1980  to  $31.8  mil- 
lion this  year. 

Spokesmen  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
nursing  home  industry  said  they  were  disap- 
pointed by  today's  decision,  but  consumer 
groups  praised  it,  saying  the  proposed  rules 
had  proved  to  be  a  more  volatile  issue  than 
the  Administration  expected. 

Pamela  J.  Parker,  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Citizens'  Coalition  for  Nursing 
Home  Reform,  which  lobbied  against 
changes  In  the  existing  rules,  said  Mr. 
Schweiker's  decision  "shows  that  govern- 
ment can  be  responsive  to  its  citizenry. "  She 
expressed  concern,  however,  about  propKJs- 
als  to  change  the  inspection  rules,  saying 
she  needed  to  see  the  revisions  before  judg- 
ing them. 
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Julie  A.  Trocchio  and  William  M.  Herme- 
lin  of  the  American  Health  Care  Associa- 
tion, the  largest  trade  association  of  nursing 
homes,  said  they  were  disappointed  with  the 
decision. 

Mr.  Hermelin  said  the  Secretary  was  "re- 
sponding to  the  political  pre.ssures  of  a 
group  of  .social  welfare  organizations."'  none 
of  which  had  supported  the  Administration. 

He  also  said  Mr.  Schweiker  was  respond- 
ing to  the  media  coverage  and  a  letter-writ- 
ing campaign '"  and  was  'subverting  the  reg- 
ulatory process  by  not  issuing  the  proposals 
for  public  comment  by  all  interested  par- 
ties." 

Mrs.  Davis  acknowledged  that  there  had 
been  a  "difference  of  opinion  t>etween 
people  in  the  department"  over  the  health 
and  safety  rules,  known  as  "conditions  of 
participation"  in  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 
But  she  said  she  now  supported  Mr. 
Schweiker's  decision.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
outrage  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
should  still  be  imprisoned  for  his 
"crime"  of  being  Jewish  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  to  join  his  wife.  Avital.  from 
whom  he  has  been  separated  since 
their  wedding  in  July  1977. 

Shcharansky  has  been  imprisoned 
for  the  past  5  years  for  no  legitimate 
reason.  His  health  has  been  failing:  he 
is  being  held  under  hardship  condi- 
tions; and  in  more  than  1  year  he  has 
been  allowed  only  one  brief  visit  from 
members  of  his  immediate  family. 

Yet  Anatoly  Shcharansky  continues 
to  believe  that  he  has  a  right  to  main- 
tain his  own  faith,  in  spite  of  the  pun- 
ishment that  has  been  levied  on  him 
for  clinging  to  this  belief.  His  unwav- 
ering certainty  in  the  face  of  such 
hardship  should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

We  must  continue  to  show  our  sup- 
port of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  by  let- 
ting the  Soviet  Union  know  that  we 
will  not  stand  by  and  allow  him.  and 
all  others  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
dare  to  be  open  about  their  personal 
convictions,  to  be  forgotten.  We  must 
continue  to  write  and  to  speak  out  on 
their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  lovers  of 
freedom  everywhere.  And  we  must  be- 
lieve that  word  of  our  support  will 
reach  Anatoly  in  his  cell  and  give  him 
heart,  just  as  he  has  shown  us  the 
meaning  of  true  courage,  and  at  such 
great  personal  cost.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
NORMAN  P.  LENT 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  ifrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  most  impressive  tribute  paid  to 
my  good  friend,  neighbor,  and  col- 
league from  the  Fourth  District  of 
New  York.  Representative  Norman  F. 
Lent.  On  Sunday.  March  14.  1982.  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry  held  its  annual  freedom  dinner. 
The  committee,  under  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  its  executive  director. 
Lynn  Singer,  has  been  a  tremendous 
force  in  working  to  ease  the  plight  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
dissidents  who  are  being  persecuted 
brutally  for  their  attempts  to  achieve 
freedom. 

We  in  the  Long  Island  congressional 
delegation  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  Lynn  Singer  and  the  com- 
mittee In  efforts  to  assist  these  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  Soviet  intolerance. 

Our  delegation  leader  in  this  impor- 
tant effort  has  been  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Norm  Lent.  Throughout  his 
12-year  career  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Norm  Lent  has  played  a  major  role  in 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  On  Sunday.  March  14.  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry  recognized  his  leadership  by 
presenting  him  with  its  first  annual 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  Freedom  Award. 
Presenting  the  award  was  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  Lent  family.  Rabbi 
Morris  Friedman  of  Temple  Hillel  in 
my  home  town  of  Valley  Stream.  N.Y. 
Rabbi  Friedman  is  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis.  As  one 
who  attended  the  dinner.  I  was  so 
moved  by  the  words  of  the  Rabbi  and 
the  response  of  Representative  Lent. 
that  I  want  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  of  us 
join  in  offering  congratulations  to  our 
colleague.  Norman  Lent,  for  achieving 
this  significant  honor,  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  continued  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  other  oppressed 
peoples. 

Remarks  or  Rabbi  Morris  S.  Friedman 

Thanic  you  very  much,  S«nator  Levy.  Dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  dais,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  returned  after  a  lengthy  stay  in  Israel 
about  three  days  ago.  as  I  pledged  to  Lynn 
Singer  and  others  at  the  committee  meeting 
several  months  ago  in  Garden  City,  that  1 
would  come  back  to  participate  with  this 
group— this  special  group— which  is  really 
sui  generU  in  terms  of  its  help  for  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ten  days  ago.  on  a  Thursday.  I  found 
myself,  together  with  my  wife  and  the 
President  of  France,  Francois  Mitterand.  in 
the  Hall  of  Records  of  Yad  V'shen  in  Jeru- 
salem. At  that  time,  the  President  of  France 
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was  called  upon  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  me- 
morial to  the  6  million  Holocaust  victims. 
And  when  the  group  of  us  left  the  Hall  of 
Records  we  walked  down  the  Path  of  the 
Righteous,  dedicated  to  those  men  and 
women  of  the  non-Jewish  faith  who  assisted 
in  ameliorating  the  plight  of  our  people 
during  the  pre-  and  post  Holocaust  period. 

I  was  reminded  of  that  magnificent  Rab- 
binic expression:  "If  one  has  the  ability  and 
the  opportunity  to  save  one  soul,  it's  as 
though  he  saved  the  entire  world. " 

I  visited  absorption  centers  with  Russian 
Jews— the  new  one  for  example  in  the  town 
of  Gilo  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Tel 
Aviv.  I  spoke  to  poor,  indigent,  elderly  Rus- 
sian immigrants  who  now  reside  In  the  State 
of  Israel.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  grate 
ful.  how  appreciate  they  were  for  the 
friendship  and  the  warmth  of  Arqerican 
Jews,  of  Americans  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions. And  at  that  point  I  said  to  an  elderly 
women  (she  was  close  to  80  years  of  age) 
that  upon  my  return  I  will  be  attending  the 
Freedom  Dinner  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
And  at  that  time  we  will  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  "righteous  people"  of  our  generation, 
the  kind  of  people  who  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  the  Jewish  people  for  perpe 
tuity.  Congressman  Norman  Lent. 

Norman  Lent  is  a  distinguished  son  of  a 
very  distinguished  father.  1  came  here  to 
Nassau  County  in  1950.  I  recall  having 
worked  at  that  time  as  a  Rabbi  in  Lynbrook. 
together  with  his  late  father  who  was  a 
Judge  in  the  courts  of  Nassau  County.  I  saw 
the  meteoric  rise  of  Norman  Lent  from  the 
Senate  of  New  York  In  Albany  to  the  halls 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
privileged  to  witness  his  great  concern,  not 
merely  for  the  amelioration  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  but  as  a  humanist  and  humani 
tarian  for  all  people  who  suffer  inner  tur- 
moil, who  seek  to  be  free,  who  want  to  emi- 
grate from  lands  of  oppression. 

And  so.  Congressman  Lent,  one  of  the 
highest  tributes  that  we.  the  Jewish  people 
can  bestow  upon  anyone  is  to  refer  to  that 
individual  as  "one  of  the  righteous  people  of 
this  generation."  the  name  given  to  those  of 
the  non-Jewish  faith  who  helped  to  amelio- 
rate the  plight  of  humanity,  who  are  con- 
cerned with  people  of  all  religions  and  of  all 
faiths. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  me  at  this  time  to 
represent,  perhaps  the  Jewish  community, 
and  of  course  to  represent  myself,  as  one 
who  has  Just  returned  from  the  State  of 
Israel,  to  tell  you  how  grateful  the  people 
there  are  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  To  tell  you  how  concerned  they  are 
that  in  the  year  1931  immigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dropped  by  90  percent!  90 
percent  in  1981.  And  how  we  look  foward  to 
your  continued  active  participation  in  the 
work  of  your  colleagues  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  offer  you  a  very  simple  blessing 
that  is  conUined  in  the  Talmud.  One  Rabbi 
was  asked  by  a  disciple  for  a  blessing,  and 
he  said  to  him  in  simple  Hebrew  words  num- 
t)ering  only  three,  very  succinctly,  he  said  to 
him:  "Olamekaha  tireh  be-hayekha.  which 
means:  May  you  see  the  kind  of  world  you 
are  striving  for.  The  kind  of  world  that  you 
are  laboring  for.  the  world  where  every  man 
shall  be  privileged  to  live  under  his  own  vine 
and  under  his  own  fig  tree  and  where  none 
shall  make  him  afraid. 

May  you  l)ecome  witness  to  that  world. 
Norman,  during  your  lifetime.  Congratula- 
tions to  you  this  evening. 

(Applause  at  presentation  of  plaque.] 

Congressman  Lent,  the  Hebrew  on  the 
magnificent   plaque  presented  to  you  con- 
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tains  one  word,  the  word  for  freedom.  And 
so  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
this  plaque  to  you  on  behalf  of  all  assem- 
bled. 

May  God  grant  you  and  your  dear  family 
continued  good  health  and  happiness.  May 
we  together  lie  privy  to  that  world  which  we 
are  latwring  for.  Congratulations  to  you. 

Remarks  or  RcrRcscNTATivc  Norman  F. 
Lent.  Fourth  District.  N.Y..  Long  Island 
Committee  roR  Soviet  Jewry  Freedom 
Dinner.  Atlantic  Beach.  N.Y..  March  14. 
1982 

Rabbi  Friedman:  Rabbi  Gordon:  my  fellow 
honoree  Jerry  Krevans:  County  Executive 
Prank  Purcell.  Senator  Al  D'Amato  and  my 
colleagues  in  Congress:  Adam  Malinsky:  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Senator  Norm 
Levy,  our  magnificient  leader,  Lynn  Singer, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Margiotta.  other  distin- 
guished guests  on  the  dais,  members  and 
friends  of  the  Long  Island  Committee  for 
Soviet  Jewry: 

Your  applause  is  wonderful.  We  politi- 
cians—and the  room  is  full  of  them,  to  their 
credit— eat,  sleep  and  thrive  on  it.  But  this 
is  special.  This  evening  will  always  live  in 
my  memory.  You  have  accorded  me  a  singu- 
lar honor. 

There  is  nothing  more  Important,  to  my 
mind,  in  what  I  do  in  Washington  than  to 
support  the  cause  for  which  we  all  are  work- 
ing together.  To  receive  this  award,  in  the 
name  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  one  of  the 
most  courageous  fighters  for  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  receive  it  from  you.  my 
fellow  workers,  makes  it  doubly  impressive. 

It  comes  as  a  cruel  shock  to  realize  that 
tonight  is  the  eve  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  s  arrest  by  the  KGB. 
Knowing  of  this  man's  courage  in  the  face 
of  a  bleak  and  uncertain  future:  recoRnizing 
the  great  principles  for  which  he  stood  .so 
proudly  against  brutal  tyranny.  I  hope  you 
will  understand  my  feelings  of  humility  and 
inadequacy  which  are  coupled  with  my  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  with  which  I 
accept  this  award. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  especially  to 
Rabbi  Morris  Friedman  for  his  kind  word.s 
tonight,  and  to  him  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Addi.  for  cutting  short  their  Sabbatical 
abroad  to  make  this  presentation  so  memo- 
rable. 

Along  with  other  feelings  and  emotions 
that  fill  me  tonight.  I  must  add  that  there  Is 
also  deep  concern  over  our  cause.  Concern 
over  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year  the 
heartless  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
severely  clamped  down  on  the  numt>er  of 
Soviet  Jews  they  permit  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Concern  over  the  menacing  increase 
in  anti-Semitism  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  Concern  over  a  fiercer  persecution 
and  harassment  of  those  activitists  who 
seek  their  freedom. 

There  is  an  ominous  pattern  to  all  of  this. 
It  gives  one  a  sense  of  a  door  closing.  Just 
last  Wednesday,  at  a  reception  in  Wa-shing- 
ton  for  Viktor  Korchnoi.  the  noted  ches.s 
player  who  is  trying  to  get  his  family  out  of 
Russia.  Lynn  Singer  expressed  it  well.  She 
said:  "I  have  a  terrible  feeling  that  if  the 
door  closes,  it  will  t>e  a  decade  t>efore  it 
opens  again." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  task  before  us 
tonight  is  clear  We  must  keep  that  door  to 
freedom  open!  Our  task  is  to  fight  with  ev- 
erything we  have  to  free  those  thousands  of 
Soviet  jews  who  desire  nothing  more  than 
the  freedom  to  practice  their  religion  in  the 
country   of   their  choice.   Our   task   is   to 
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devote  every  possiblity  to  opening  wider  the 
door  to  freedom! 

Working  together  we  have  accomplished 
much.  Your  financial  support  of  this  event 
is  deeply  appreciated  and  it  helps  to  carry 
on  our  mission.  But  the  need  is  greater  now 
than  ever.  We  have  an  incomparable  leader, 
Lynn  Singer.  Her  selfless  devotion,  total 
dedication  and  unceasing  effort  for  Soviet 
Jews  are  an  inspiration  to  each  one  of  us  to 
work  harder  than  ever! 

You  and  I  believe  in  our  cause.  You  and  I 
have  worked  for  our  cause.  But  tonight,  we 
must  pledge  to  redouble  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  those  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  freedom. 

Ladles  and  Gentleman,  we  must  keep  that 
door  to  freedom  from  closing!  The  greater 
our  combined  effort,  the  greater  our 
chances  for  success! 

I  know  we  will  succeed! 

Thank  you  so  very  much!* 


POOD  POR  THOUGHT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Eunice 
Kennedy  Shriver,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  12.  1982,  Washington  Post. 

No  matter  what  one's  initial  reaction 
to  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Schweiker's  proposed  paren- 
tal notification  regulations,  covering 
situations  where  contraceptives  are 
provided  to  teenagers  by  federally 
funded  agencies.  Mrs.  Shriver  adds  a 
sensible  dimension  to  the  debate. 
Yes,  Parents  Should  Know 
(By  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver) 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker  is  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy over  the  comparative  rights  of  parents 
and  children.  The  controversy  concerns 
changes  in  regulations  requiring  notifica- 
tion of  parents  whose  minor  children  17  and 
under  are  given  prescription  contraceptives 
by  federally  funded  agencies. 

As  a  mother  of  five  children  and  a  worker 
with  pregnant  teen-agers,  I  support  Secre- 
tary Schweiker.  I  believe  that  while  minor 
children  have  rights,  parents  have  rights 
too.  These  rights  include  the  right  at  least 
to  know  when  their  children  are  embarking 
on  any  course  that  is  hazardous  to  their 
health  and  well-being:  the  right  to  know- 
when  secrets  are  being  encouraged  that  can 
destroy  family  communication  and  family 
trust. 

What  are  the  facts  about  these  regula- 
tions? 

First,  the  regulations  require  parental  no- 
tification within  10  days  of  the  provision  of 
contraceptive  materials  to  the  minor  child. 

Second,  they  apply  only  to  prescription 
methods  of  contraception:  that  is.  pills,  dia- 
phragms and  lUDs.  They  do  not  apply  to 
non-prescription  methods  such  as  condoms 
or  spermicides.  They  do  not  apply  to  family 
planning  information,  counseling  or  testing 
for  pregnancy. 

Third,  they  specifically  protect  the  child 
by  withholding  parental  notification  that 
could  result  in  physical  abuse,  ejection  from 
the  home  or  similar  harm. 
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There  are  two  strong  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

The  first  is  to  alert  parents  to  the  possible 
hazards  to  the  health  of  their  children 
through  the  use  of  contraceptive  pills  or 
lUDs. 

These  hazards  range  from  a  significant  in- 
crease in  pelvic  infections,  uterine  inflam- 
mations and  ectopic  pregnancies  among  ado- 
lescents to  a  variety  of  long-term  hazards  to 
health  associated  with  the  pill,  including 
hypertension,  blood  clotting  problems,  pul- 
monary embolisms,  tumors  and  strokes,  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

No  parent  should  be  kept  in  the  dark 
atwut  their  children's  exposure  to  such  dan- 
gers. No  physician  should  be  asked  to  treat 
a  child  without  knowing  she  is  on  the  pill. 
No  child  should  be  encouraged  to  bear  such 
risks,  including  always  the  risks  of  pregnan- 
cy, alone  and  in  secret. 

But  the  argument  concerning  hazards  to 
health  is  only  one  reason  why  these  regula- 
tions should  be  approved.  The  second  and 
more  compelling  reason  is  that  notification 
can  expand  and  strengthen  the  support 
system  of  the  family.  It  rejects  the  notion 
that  there  is  a  natural  antagonism  between 
the  generations. 

A  leading  family  therapist.  Dr.  Salvadore 
Minuchin,  has  said,  "I  have  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  parents  are  concerned 
with  their  children's  well-being.  Intervening 
within  the  family  network  is  a  support  of 
adolescents.  For  what  we  are  addressing  is 
their  growth  and  development  into  maturi- 
ty." 

When  children  are  on  drugs  or  alcohol, 
when  they  are  driving  recklessly  or  perform 
acts  of  vandalism,  it  is  the  parents  who  are 
held  accountable.  Will  anyone  say  that  they 
are  less  accountable  for  actions  that  can 
harm  the  emotional  and  physical  health  of 
a  13-.  14-  or  15-year-old  girl,  perhaps  for  life, 
or  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  pregnancy, 
injury  or  disease? 

Some  say  that  counseling  the  adolescent 
is  the  answer.  I  have  found  that  counseling 
the  child  without  the  parents  is  empty  and 
futile.  It  perpetuates  misunderstandings 
and  widens  the  gulf  l)etween  generations. 
What  is  more,  it  does  not  work. 

There  are.  however,  some  significant  ex- 
amples where  mobilizing  the  family  support 
system  has  made  a  difference.  Families  have 
intervened  to  reduce  significantly  the  use  of 
marijuana  among  high  school  students  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  about  the  health 
of  their  children.  This  same  mobilization  of 
the  family  support  network  is  also  possible 
in  the  area  of  sexual  activity  among  chil- 
dren. Moral  discourse  should  be  fostered  be- 
tween generations  which  affirms  that  good 
sexual  relationships  are  built  on  the  human 
values  of  love,  commitment  and  family— and 
yes,  even  marriage,  though  this  idea  may 
seem  remote  and  old-fashioned. 

In  the  adolescent  pregnancy  programs  I 
have  worked  with  such  as  the  one  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  re- 
search has  shown  that  when  the  family  is 
involved,  the  young  women  are  more  likely 
to  stay  and  finish  school,  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  a  job.  are  less  likely  to 
have  an  early  repeat  pregnancy,  are  more 
likely  to  take  better  care  of  their  babies  and 
have  more  respect  for  themselves.  If  this 
type  of  family  support  works  with  adoles- 
cents already  pregnant,  why  shouldn't  it 
work  for  the  non-pregnant  teen-ager? 

The  new  regulations  will  encourage  this 
kind  of  family  network  and  support  system 
for  families,  and  will  give  parents  the 
chance  to  decide  the  course  of  action  they 
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will  take  when  they  are  aware  of  their  chil- 
dren's sexual  lives.  They  can  choose  to  do 
nothing,  but  I  l)elieve  the  vast  majority  will 
deal  with  the  situation  responsibly  and  with 
love.  I  believe  also  that  most  children  will 
be  relieved  that  an  intense  and  troubling 
part  of  their  lives  does  not  have  to  be  lived 
in  secret. 

At  the  very  least,  our  nation's  laws  and 
regulations  should  give  parents  the  chance 
to  communications  with  and  support  their 
children.  This  is  what  the  new  regulations 
seek  to  accomplish.  Then,  it  is  up  to  us  as 
parents  to  provide  the  kind  of  understand- 
ing, moral  guidance  and  protective  love  that 
will  make  us  a  community  of  caring,  not  a 
society  of  coldness,  secrecy  and  misunder- 
standing. This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our 
children  and  for  ourselves.* 


TRADE  MUGGERS  INDICTED 
BUT  DAMAGE  GOES  ON 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
(ITC)  recently  found  preliminary 
injury  in  38  dumping  and  subsidy 
cases  that  cover  about  90  percent  of 
the  steel  that  drew  complaints  in  last 
year's  historic  flood  of  imports— steel 
worth  about  $1.3  billion. 

But  the  deepest  injury  touches  the 
future  of  American  industry. 

The  preliminary  finding  is  akin  to  a 
grand  jury  returning  a  true  bill  in 
answer  to  a  citizens  complaint  about  a 
gang  of  muggers,  and  it  is  welcome. 

However,  it  will  do  nothing  to  stop 
the  muggers,  who  are  free  on  recogni- 
zance and  free  to  go  on  mugging  for 
the  time  being. 

While  apparently  dumped  and  subsi- 
dized steel  took  about  20  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market  in  1981.  imports  for 
January  1982  were  26  percent. 

And  last  Monday  one  of  the  largest 
steelmakers  in  the  United  States  an- 
nounced a  22-percent  cutback  in  cap- 
ital investment  plans  for  1982. 

This  $1.3  billion  represents  respecta- 
ble profit  lost  to  a  basic  and  very  nec- 
essary U.S.  industry  that  is  strapped 
now  for  investment  to  modernize,  an 
industry  certain  to  be  more  pressed  at 
a  critical  time  if  imports  continue  as 
they  have  been. 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
(AISI)  President  William  DeLancey 
has  warned  that  the  existing  $6  billion 
industry  modernization  program  can 
be  fulfilled  only  if  those  amendments 
to  the  tax  law  we  struggled  with  last 
year  can  be  coupled  with  profits  from 
sales. 

And  United  States  Steel  Chairman 
David  Roderick  noted  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  steel  will  require  annual  capital 
expenditures  of  $7  billion  by  1988  if 
the  industry  is  to  be  reinvigorated  and 
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competitive  enough  to  survive  in  the 
world. 

But  these  are  spoken  warnings,  and 
warnings  are  only  words  until  events 
begin  to  substantiate  them. 

And  just  Monday  the  Nations 
fourth  largest  steelmaker.  National 
Steel  of  Pittsburgh,  announced  a  $50 
million  reduction  in  planned  capital 
spending  for  1982  as  well  as  temporary 
pay  cuts  of  up  to  25  percent  for  man- 
agement and  salaried  employees. 

Why? 

National  President  Howard  M.  Love 
said  it  was  to  offset  larger  than  ex- 
pected losses  in  the  first  quarter  due 
to  a  softer  than  anticipated  market. 

The  apparent  binge  of  dumping  and 
subsidized  importation  is  an  important 
cause  of  the  softness  for  National 
Steel,  and  for  the  industry  overall  it 
accounted  for  about  26  percent  of  the 
softness  in  January. 

If  all  the  firms  in  this  industry  were 
to  reduce  their  capital  expansion  plans 
by  22  percent  as  National  had  to.  the 
result  would  be  stunning  to  the  indus- 
try and  the  economy. 

Yet  that  is  what  an  unchecked 
frenzy  of  apparently  dumped  and  sub- 
sidized importation  would  lead  to  be- 
cause current  U.S.  trade  policy  pits 
American  companies  and  workers 
against  the  resources  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

National  makes  a  lot  of  hot-rolled 
sheet,  cold-rolled  sheet,  and  galvanized 
sheet. 

Imports  in  1981  accounted  for  18.4 
percent  of  the  galvanized  sheet 
market.  10.6  percent  of  the  hot-rolled 
sheet  market,  and  9.9  percent  of  the 
cold-rolled  sheet  market. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ITC 
terminated  54  proceedings  involving 
about  10  percent  of  the  offending  im- 
ports, including  galvanized  sheet.  This 
does  not  mean  the  steel  was  not 
dumped  or  subsidized  but  only  that 
U.S.  producers  were  not  significantly 
harmed  by  it:  that  the  damage  is  so  in- 
significant as  to  not  merit  further 
action. 

And  this  seems  akin  to  the  same 
grand  jury  setting  an  arbitrary  $50 
threshold  on  muggings— if  the  victim 
lost  $49.99  or  less,  he  was  not  robt>ed: 
he  simply  made  and  unanticipated 
charitable  contribution  to  the  mugger. 

We  might  poll  workers  on  layoff  and 
on  short  workweeks  to  get  a  more  ac- 
curate definition  of  insignificant. 

An  AISI  report  indicates  that  the  re- 
maining cases  break  down  as  follows  as 
to  product  and  country  of  origin: 

Belgium— Carbon  steel  plate,  hot  steel  and 
strip,  structural  shapes: 

Brazil— CartMn  steel  plate: 

West  Germany— Carbon  steel  plate,  hot 
sheet  and  strip,  cold  sheet  and  strip,  struc- 
tural shapes: 

Prance— Hot  sheet  and  strip,  cold  sheet 
and  strip,  structural  shapes: 

Italy— Hot  sheet  and  strip,  cold  sheet  and 
strip: 

Luxembourg— Structural  shapes: 
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Netherlands— Hot  sheet  and  strip,  cold 
sheet  and  strip: 

Romania— Carl)on  steel  plate; 

South  Africa— Carbon  steel  plate,  hot 
sheet  and  strip,  cold  sheet  and  strip: 

Spain— Cartxjn  steel  plate,  hot  sheet  and 
strip,  cold  sheet  and  strip,  structural  shapt-s: 

United  Kingdom— Carbon  steel  plate, 
structural  shapes,  hot  rart>ow  bar  and  cold 
carbow  bar. 

Note  that  most  of  the  steel  came 
from  Europe.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
will  mention  the  Europeans  again. 

The  AISI  also  complied  a  list  of 
product  and  typical  end  uses  for  all 
categories  involved  to  provide  a  rough 
idea  of  where  the  steel  is  going,  and 
the  breakdown  is  as  follows: 

Slructurals— 30.6  percent  to  imports  for 
construction,  railroad  use  and  machinery: 

Sheet  piling— 26.5  percent  to  imports  for 
construction: 

Plate— 25.4  percent  to  imports  for  con 
struction.  ship-building  and  rail  machinery: 

Wire  rod— 23.5  percent  to  imports  for  ma- 
chinery and  wire  products: 

Cold  finished  alloy  bars— 21.1  percent  to 
imports  for  automotive  uses  and  machinery: 

Galvanized  sheet— 18.4  percent  to  Imports 
for  construction,  automotive  uses  and  appli- 
ances: 

Hot-rolled  sheet— 10.6  percent  to  imports 
for  automotive  uses  and  construction  ma- 
chinery: 

Cold- rolled  sheet— 9.9  percent  to  imports 
for  appliances,  electrical  equipment  and 
automotive  uses: 

Cold-finished  cart>on  bars— 9.3  percent  to 
imports  for  automotive  uses  and  machinery: 

Hot-rolled  carbon  bars— 9.2  percent  to  im- 
ports for  automotive  machinery  and  forg- 
ing: 

Hot-rolled  alloy  bars— 7.1  percent  to  Im- 
ports for  automotive  uses,  forging  and  oil 
and  gas  drilling. 

The  toll  is  even  grimmer  in  stainless 
steel. 

American  producers  are  the  world's 
most  efficient  in  specialty  steel  yet  ap- 
parently dumped  or  sut)sidized  imports 
there  are  taking  more  than  half  the 
market  in  some  categories. 

The  losses,  according  to  the  report, 
are  as  follows: 

Pressure  tubing— 53.9  percent  to  imports 
for  the  year  for  use  In  machinery  and  gas 
cylinders: 

Tool  steel— 51.6  percent  to  imports  for 
uses  in  machinery: 

Rod— 44.9  percent  to  Imports  for  uses  in 
industrial  fasteners  and  machinery: 

Pipe  and  tube— 44.1  percent  for  uses  in 
machinery: 

Bar— 22.2  percent  to  Imports  for  uses  in 
machinery  and  electrical  equipment: 

Sheet— 11.7  percent  to  Imports  for  auto- 
motive uses,  machinery  and  appliances: 

Stainless  plate— 6.4  percent  to  imports  for 
use  in  machinery. 

Meanwhile,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment has  formally  commented  on  the 
initiation  of  the  ITC  cases  against  the 
European  producers. 

It  passed  a  resolution  that— and  here 
I  quote  from  their  news  release,  Mr. 
Speaker— "calls  on  the  Community  to 
uphold  .  .  .  the  interests  of  the  Euro- 
pean steel  industry  and  its  workers." 

Meanwhile,  more  than  77,000  Ameri- 
can steelworkers  are  out  of  work  and 
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another  17.000  are  on  short  workweeks 
as  a  result  of  1981  when  the  import 
rate  was  1  ton  of  every  5  sold  here:  and 
the  rate  for  January  was  1  ton  in  4. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  employ- 
ees have  been  laid  olf  at  one  big  mill 
in  Pittsburgh. 

And  meanwhile,  the  No.  4  steel- 
maker in  the  United  Stales  has  re- 
duced its  capital  investment  plans  by 
about  22  percent  for  1982  as  a  result  of 
a  softer  than  expected  market,  an  im- 
portant cause  of  which  is  imports. 

Who  will  stand  up  to  the  muggers  of 
the  world  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
American  steelworkers  and  the  indus- 
try? 

Or  for  the  8.5  percent  of  Americans 
who  are  unemployed,  many  as  a  direct 
effect  of  unfair  trade  and  more  in  the 
ripple  effect  that  flows  from  our  basic 
industries? 

Or,  who  will  stand  to  further  the 
much-desired  reindustrialization 

whose  abortion  could  be  sealed  by 
dumping  and  subsidy? 

Economists  can  debate  the  recession, 
but  only  Congress  and  a  determined 
administration  can  erect  trade  law  and 
policy  that  puts  American  workers  on 
an  equal  footing  with  dumped  and 
sutisidized  foreign  goods.  And  it  is  time 
we  got  on  with  doing  it.« 


LT.  COM.  NICHOLAS  BROOKS- 
NO  LONGER  AMONG  THE  MISS 
ING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  honor  for  the  past  10  years  of 
working  with,  and  having  as  my  close 
friends,  two  very  special  people  from 
Newburgh,  N.Y.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Brooks.  Throughout  the  10  years  of 
our  association  and  friendship.  I  have 
sensed  in  them  a  deep  dedication  and 
warmth  which  I  have  not  found  in 
many  other  people.  George  and 
Gladys  Brooks  have  worked  so  hard 
over  the  past  decade,  not  just  for 
themselves,  but  for  thousands  of  other 
people  in  a  situation  comparable  to 
theirs:  the  families  of  the  2,500  Ameri- 
cans still  unaccounted  for— our  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Brooks'  son.  Lt.  Nicholas 
Brooks,  who  was  shot  down  over  Laos 
on  January  2.  1970  became  a  symlwl 
for  us  of  the  courageous,  special  young 
man  who  fought  for  our  Nation  in  a 
most  difficult  war.  Nick  was  a  Navy 
pilot  whose  A6-A  aircraft  was  downed 
in  Khammouane  Province  in  Laos. 
After  Nick  and  his  crewmate  ejected 
from  their  aircraft,  two  separate 
beeper  sounds  were  heard  by  rescue 
personnel  called  to  the  scene.  Lt. 
Bruce  Pryar,  the  other  crewmember. 
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was  almost  rescued  before  our  parares- 
cue  team  had  to  leave  the  area  be- 
cause of  heavy  ground  fire.  Nick  was 
not  heard  from  again,  and  when  the 
U.S.  team  returned  to  the  area  the 
next  day,  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Fryar  was  missing,  and  Nick  was  not 
located  either. 

We  can  all  perceive  the  severity  of 
the  pain  and  uncertainty  that  George 
and  Gladys  carried  with  them  for 
years  after  learning  that  Nick  was 
missing,  and  after  subsequent  reports 
were  filled  indicating  that  Nick  may 
have  been  captured  and  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  We  can  understand  how 
difficult  a  period  it  must  have  been  for 
the  Brooks  family  as  the  POW's  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1973; 
there  was  still  no  information  on  Nick 
Brooks. 

George  and  Gladys  Brooks  shared 
the  anguish  of  the  many  families 
whose  loved  ones  did  not  return  from 
Southeast  Asia.  For  many  of  these 
families,  George  and  Gladys  were  a 
bulwark  of  strength:  While  seeking  in- 
formation on  their  own  son.  they  will- 
ingly and  unselfishly  gave  time  and 
solace  to  the  other  families  and  to  the 
National  League  of  Families,  with 
whom  they  worked  over  the  years. 

To  see  George  and  Gladys  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  National 
League  in  Washington  was  encourag- 
ing to  all  of  us.  Their  strength  and 
hopefulness,  their  faith  and  kindness 
gave  the  families  a  reason  to  continue 
pursuing  the  information  and  the 
knowledge  that  someday  answers  may 
be  found  to  the  puzzling  questions 
facing  the  family  members. 

Our  Government  declared  Nick 
Brooks  "Killed  in  Action"  (KIA)  in 
1980  after  a  lapse  of  10  years  with  no 
additional  information  forthcoming  on 
his  case.  Despite  his  classification  as 
KIA,  George  and  Gladys  continued  to 
press  our  Government,  and  the  gov- 
ernments in  Southeast  Asia  for  an- 
swers. George  pored  over  the  docu- 
ments and  maps  that  led  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  Americans  may  still  be  held 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Night  after  night, 
after  returning  home  from  work 
George  studied  the  live  sighting  re- 
ports which  Asian  refugees  coming  to 
our  Nation  had  passed  on  in  an  effort 
to  reveal  the  truth  about  American 
POWs. 

In  late  January  and  early  February 
of  this  year,  Laotians  turned  over  the 
remains  of  an  American  serviceman  to 
our  Embassy  in  Bangkok.  Thailand. 
After  careful  study  and  testing,  the  re- 
mains were  positively  identified  by  our 
central  identification  laboratory  in 
Hawaii  as  those  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Nicholas 
Brooks. 

After  12  years,  we  have  learned  the 
answer  about  the  fate  of  Nick  Brooks. 
We  now  know  that  Nick  died  defend- 
ing our  Nation,  and  that  his  sacrifice 
is  finally  recognized  and  appreciated. 
We  are  now  able  to  give  Nick  a  final 
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resting  place  and  the  deep  admiration 
and  final  tribute  that  he  has  so  coura- 
geously earned. 

Nick's  career  began  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis  and  ended  in 
Southeast  Asia,  defending  our  Nation, 
and  maintaining  the  highest  of  stand- 
ards of  our  brave  fighting  servicemen. 

The  families  of  the  other  2,500 
Americans  still  missing  share  our 
sense  of  relief  that  the  agonizing  wait- 
ing period  has  come  to  an  end  for  one 
of  the  families.  And  I  am  certain,  that 
even  though  the  waiting  has  ended  for 
George  and  Gladys,  they  will  still  be 
there,  giving  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  other  families  who  still  do 
not  have  the  answers.  George  and 
Gladys  has  done  so  much  for  our 
Nation,  and  for  the  families  of  our 
servicemen  and  civilians  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  continue  this 
work  without  them. 

To  Gladys  and  George,  we  say  thank 
you  for  continuing  your  painful  strug- 
gle through  these  12  years,  through 
the  long  nights  and  the  many  years  of 
frustration  and  discouragement.  The 
vigil  has  ended  for  one  family:  but  for 
others  it  goes  on.  I  hope  that  in  con- 
cluding this  long  story  there  is  finally 
peace;  and  I  know  that  in  the  com- 
memoration of  Nick's  passing,  there  is 
a  renewal  of  life.  As  this  spring  comes, 
casting  its  brilliance  and  its  hope  on 
our  land,  we  know  that  Nick's  sacri- 
fice, and  his  parents'  sacrifice  has 
taken  root  and  blossomed.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  offering 
our  prayers  for  Nick  and  the  Brooks 
family,  and  in  asking  God  to  keep 
them  safe  and  peaceful  in  the  years 
ahead.* 
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last  phase  of  the  Madrid  meeting  and 
to  discuss  prospects  for  the  future  of 
the  meeting  and  for  the  CSCE  process. 
Testifying  before  the  Commission  will 
be  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
and  Ambassador  Max  M.  Kampelman. 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Madrid  meeting.  The  hearing 
which  will  be  held  in  room  2221.  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  is 
open  to  the  press  and  public* 


HEIVSINKI  COMMISSION  TO 
HOLD  HEARING  ON  MADRID 
MEETING 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
recently  recessed  after  a  stormy  5- 
week-long  session.  During  this  phase 
of  the  meeting,  the  United  States  and 
its  Western  allies  forcefully  con- 
demned the  imposition  of  martial  law 
and  subsequent  repression  in  Poland 
and  Soviet  complicity  in  those  events. 
The  circumstances  in  Poland,  com- 
bined with  other  Soviet  abuses  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  made  continued  ne- 
gotiations in  Madrid  impossible.  Thus, 
the  Madrid  meeting  recessed  on 
March  12  with  agreement  to  recon- 
vene on  November  9,  1982.  nearly  2 
years  after  its  original  opening. 

The  Helsinki  Commission  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Tuesday.  March  23.  1982  at 
9  a.m.  to  assess  developments  at  this 


YURIY  SHUKHEVYCH  DEFENSE 
WEEK 


HON.  JOSPEH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  week.  March  22-27.  the 
Ukranian  Student  Association  will  be 
observing  "Yuriy  Shukhevych  Defense 
Week."  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  case,  I  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Shukhevych's  story  with  those  not  fa- 
miliar with  it. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych  has  been  a  free 
man  for  only  4  years  of  his  life  since 
the  age  of  15.  He  is  now  48  years  old. 
Shukhevych's  sole  crime  is  that  he 
was  born  the  son  of  Roman  Shukhe- 
vych, a  leading  member  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  Ukranian  Nationalists,  dedi- 
cated to  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Ukranian  state.  Since  1948. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  attempting 
to  have  Yuriy  Shukhevych  denounce, 
on  general  principal,  his  father  and  all 
his  activities.  For  his  continued  refusal 
to  submit  to  these  demands.  Shukhe- 
vych has  been  subjected  to  torture, 
harassment,  and  more  than  30  years  of 
incarceration.  His  entire  adult  life  has 
been  spent  in  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps,  all  due  to  his  'guilt  by  associa- 
tion."  Shukhevych  is  a  tragic  example 
of  the  Soviet  persecution  of  minors 
who  have  refused  to  denounce  their 
parents,  and  are  therefore  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  parents'  political 
beliefs  and  activities. 

In  August  1948.  Soviet  authorities 
arrested  Shukhevych.  after  deporting 
his  mother  and  executing  his  uncle. 
When  he  refused  to  disassociate  him- 
self from  his  father  and  his  politics. 
Yuriy  was  sentenced  to  10  years  im- 
prisonment by  a  special  three-man 
council  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs. These  "troikas  "  were  empowered 
to  arrest,  investigate,  try.  convict,  and 
sentence  persons  suspected  of  political 
opposition.  Then  years  later,  after 
ser\ing  that  sentence.  Shukhevych 
was  again  convicted  of  anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda,  and  sentenced 
to  10  more  years  of  imprisonment  and 
5  years  of  exile.  The  Soviet  officials  at 
the  time  blatantly  admitted  that  the 
evidence     against     Shukhevych     had 
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been  fabricated,  but  pointed  out  that 
"with  his  views  and  convictions,  we 
cannot  set  him  free."  Shukhevych  was 
promised  a  review  of  his  sentence  and 
possible  release  from  prison  in  return 
for  a  press  conference  or  statement 
condemning  his  father's  activities,  but 
refused. 

Upon  his  release  in  1968.  Shukhe- 
vych began  his  term  of  exile:  He  mar- 
ried, fathered  two  children,  and  began 
writing  his  memoirs.  In  1972.  he  was 
again  arrested,  charged  with  "nation- 
alist activities"— which  consisted  of  his 
personal  writing— and  tried  again 
behind  closed  doors.  The  sentence  this 
time:  5  years  in  prison,  5  years  in  a 
labor  camp,  and  5  years  in  exile. 
Today,  he  is  still  a  prisoner  after  more 
than  30  years;  he  suffers  from  heart 
ailments,  a  chronic  ulcer  due  to  die- 
tary deficiencies,  and  is  in  dire  need  of 
dental  care  and  eyeglasses. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych 's  crime  lies  not  in 
anything  he  has  done,  but  in  who  he 
is.  He  has  been  designated  a  political 
symbol,  and  has  l)een  punished  as  a 
lesson  for  the  edification  of  other 
Soviet  dissidents  and  activists. 

It  is  most  important  at  this  time 
that  we  help  bring  the  case  of  Yuriy 
Shukhevych  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration  and  the  American 
public.  What  is  imperative,  however,  is 
that  we  impress  upon  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities the  fact  that  we  are  both  in- 
formed and  deeply  concerned  about 
his  case.  As  Americans  who  enjoy  our 
constitutional  freedoms  daily,  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  such  blatant  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights.* 


ERA  COUNTDOWN 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  tremendous  gains  women  have 
made  in  the  past  decade,  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  treatment  under  the  law  are 
not  yet  guaranteed.  Women  continue 
to  be  discriminated  against  because  of 
their  sex,  and  are  becoming  the  fastest 
growing  poverty  group  in  the  country. 
Although  American  women  are  work- 
ing outside  the  home  in  unprecedent- 
ed numbers  and  currently  make  up 
close  to  half  the  work  force,  they  are 
still  clustered  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
economic  scale.  As  of  March  of  this 
year,  women  were  earning  only  63 
cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  a 
man— 1  cent  less  than  the  amount 
earned  in  1956.  Only  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  provide  the  impetus 
for  the  changes  needed  to  rectify  such 
discrimination.  At  present,  the  rights 
that  women  have  thus  far  managed  to 
secure  through  various  State  and  Ped- 
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eral  laws  depend  upon  the  ever-chang- 
ing political  climate  of  the  day.  The 
equal  rights  amendment,  once  written 
into  the  Constitution,  would  put 
women's  rights  beyond  the  reach  of 
politics  and  changing  policy.  No  im- 
partial statewide  poll  anywhere  in  the 
country  shows  a  majority  opposed  to 
the  equal  rights  Amendment. 

My  own  State  of  Colorado  is  one  of 
the  17  States  that  adopted  its  own 
ERA  by  amending  its  constitution  in 
1972,  and  subsequently  rejected  an  at- 
tempt to  repeal  that  amendment  in 
1976.  Colorado  experienced  none  of 
the  negative  effects  those  opposed  to 
the  ERA  warn  us  about.  Indeed,  the 
State's  ERA  has  been  a  resounding 
success.  The  legislature,  which  re- 
ferred the  State  amendment  to  the 
voters,  is  also  one  of  the  first  to  have 
ratified  the  national  ERA.  Thirty-four 
other  States  have  followed  suit— only 
3  additional  States  are  needed  to  con- 
stitute a  three-quarter  majority.  It  is 
my  hope  that  on  this  day— the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  less  than  4  months  prior  to 
the  deadline  for  ratification— that  the 
15  remaining  States  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  make  a  com- 
mitment to  equality  and  vote  to  insure 
basic  fundamental  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans, including  the  51  percent  who 
are  female.* 


THE  IMAGINARY  DEFENSE  GAP 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  remained 
steadfastly  opposed  to  any  kind  of  cuts 
to  the  sacrosanct  defense  budget. 
They  tell  us  we  must  close  the  window 
of  vulnerability,  lessen  the  huge  de- 
fense gap,  and  beef  up  the  sagging 
and,  from  the  administration's  state- 
ments, severely  inadequate  military 
force.  All  this  must  be  done  to  counter 
an  increased  Soviet  threat  and  poten- 
tial Communist  domination. 

As  usual,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
story,  and  the  truth  lies  somewhere  in 
the  murky  middle.  We  are  not  about 
to  be  run  over  by  Communists,  nor  is 
our  military  in  total  disrepair,  as  the 
Reagan  administration  would  have  us 
believe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
people  think  we  are  fairing  just  about 
as  well,  perhaps  a  little  better,  than 
the  Soviets  in  this  day  of  high  tech- 
nology weapons,  expensive  equipment, 
and  time  consuming  personnel  train- 
ing. Richard  Stubbing,  former  deputy 
chief  of  OMB's  national  security  divi- 
sion, recently  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  which  I  have  re- 
printed here,  explaining  just  that. 
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The  Imaginary  DErcNSE  Gap:  We  Already 

OuTSPEND  Them 

(By  Richard  A.  Stubbing) 

If  White  House  tenants  have  long  painted 
rosy  economic  pictures  that  rarely  square 
with  reality,  those  numbers  have  nothing  on 
the  doomsday  reports  we  are  treated  to 
nowadays  contending  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  overpowering  us  on  defense. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  we  spenc 
about  5  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense,  while  the  Soviets  spend  12 
to  14  percent  on  theirs.  We  are  not  remind- 
ed, of  course,  that  our  GNP  is  twice  that  of 
the  Soviet  Unions. 

We  are  told  that  in  1980.  the  Soviets  spent 
$175  billion,  or  50  percent  more  than  we  did 
on  defense,  or  that  over  the  past  decade 
their  military  outlays  outpaced  ours  by 
more  than  $300  billion.  We  are  not  remind- 
ed that  defense  spending  comparisons  in  the 
real  world  include  outlays  of  American  and 
Soviet  allies— those  many  other  nations  out 
there— and  that  the  publicly  available  evi- 
dence in  this  area,  as  in  others,  tells  a  very 
different  tale. 

Studies  by  the  prestigious  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (IISS).  for 
example,  show  that  the  Soviets'  Warsaw- 
Pact  allies  spend  roughly  $20  billion  to  $30 
billion  annual  on  defense  forces.  Our  NATO 
allies,  by  contrast,  allocate  three  to  four 
times  that  amount— more  than  $100  billion 
annually. 

In  other  words,  while  this  margin  has  no 
doubt  been  narrowing,  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies  outspent  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  on  defense 
by  more  than  $300  billion  in  the  past 
decade. 

In  Asia,  for  example,  the  Soviets'  principal 
allies  are  North  Korea  and  Vietnam.  North 
Korea  spends  about  $3  billion  annually  for 
defense,  and  Vietnam  probably  spends 
something  close  to  that.  The  principal  U.S. 
allies— Japan.  South  Korea.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand— spend  nearly  $20  billion. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Japan  or  others 
among  our  friends  should  not  shoulder  a 
large  share  of  allied  defense  spending,  as 
some  have  argued,  or  that  our  own  Penta 
gon  outlays  might  not  be  increased  to  some 
extent  as  well.  The  issue  is  one  of  magni- 
tude, of  the  immensity  of  defense  spending 
increases  proposed  at  the  expense  of  all 
else,  of  the  fears  generated  unnecessarily  by 
incomplete  information. 

Consider  what  Is  behind  a  good  deal  of 
Kremlin  spending.  A  significant  portion  of 
it  in  recent  years  has  been  aimed  squarely 
at  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Century- 
old  l)order  disputes  between  the  two  coun- 
tries broke  into  open  fighting  in  1969.  and  in 
recent  years  China  has  improved  long-dor-, 
mant  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  other  Western  nations. 

Americans  can  understand  China's  threat 
to  Russia  by  considering  the  long-undefend- 
ed border  we  share  with  Canada:  a  hostile 
nation  with  a  4  million-man  military  force 
on  our  northern  l)order  would  change  our 
defense  emphasis  quite  rapidly.  Published 
CIA  estimates  state  that  10  to  15  percent  of 
Soviet  defense  spending  ($18  to  $27  billion) 
is  for  units  with  a  primary  mission  against 
China. 

In  short,  recognizing  the  impact  of  NATO. 
Warsaw  Pact.  Asian  allies  and  Soviet  spend- 
ing directed  toward  China  and  other  factors 
transforms  an  alleged  50  percent  Soviet 
spending  advantage  into  a  IS  to  37  percent 
edge  for  the  United  States.  No  cause  for 
fright  there. 
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Another  critical  clement  in  dollar  com- 
parisons Is  the  quality  of  our  estimates  of 
Soviet  spending.  Because  Soviet  defense 
data  obviously  are  not  available  to  us.  the 
CIA  develops  its  calculations  by  attempting 
to  determine  the  cost  to  equip,  man  and  op- 
erate the  Russian  military  here  in  the 
United  States  -usinK  U.S.  market  prices  and 
wages.  While  ■'•is  approach  certainly  pro- 
vides a  good  indicator  of  trends  in  Soviet 
spending  over  time,  its  reliability  on  specific 
spending  figures  is  quesiionable. 

The  CIA  estimates,  for  instance,  ignore 
the  relative  efficiency  with  which  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  economies  turn  materials  and 
labor  into  finished  products.  A  Soviet  facto- 
ry producing  artillery  rounds  may  operate 
at  20  percent,  50  percent  or  80  percent  of 
the  efficiency  of  a  comparable  U.S.  plant, 
but  this  is  not  considered. 

An  even  greater  deficiency  is  the  absence 
of  an  attempt  to  compare  the  net  military 
value  of  Soviet  products  and  services  with 
those  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the 
relative  value  of  Soviet  vs.  U.S.  tanks  or 
Soviet  tanks  vs.  U.S.  mines  and  anti-tank 
missiles  to  stop  these  tanks  is  not  addressed. 

In  an  unclassified  report,  the  CIA  asserts 
that  iU  estimate  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
is  accurate  within  15  percent  for  each  year 
of  the  1970s.  Perhaps— but  a  look  at  the 
problems  In  all  four  elements  of  the  CIA  es- 
timate quickly  calls  that  claim  into  ques- 
tion. 

1.  Soviet  Manpower.  Soviet  troop  strength 
is  known  with  accuracy,  and  the  CIA  prices 
this  force  of  low-wage  conscripts  at  U.S.  pay 
rates.  One  major  error  in  applying  this 
method  is  that  every  pay  raise  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  widens  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
spending  gap  simply  l>ecause  the  Russians 
have  more  troops  in  uniform  than  we  do. 
Eliminating  this  misleading  way  of  assessing 
manpower  costs  would,  by  itself,  eliminate  a 
quarter  of  the  1980  spending  "gap." 

2.  Soviet  Weapons  and  Facilities.  Signifi- 
cant uncertainties  about  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  Russian  equipment  undermine 
our  ability  to  determine  Soviet  inventories 
and  to  assess  the  capabilities  of  Soviet  weap- 
onry. For  instance,  we  at  first  overstated 
the  capabilities  of  several  generations  of 
Russians  fighter  aircraft. 

The  Mig  25  Poxbat  is  a  classic  case.  When 
initially  observed,  our  analysts  credited  this 
aircraft  with  major  technology  advances. 
But  after  a  Russian  pilot  flew  a  Mig  25  to 
Japan.  U.S.  experts  found  the  aircraft's  per- 
formance greatly  overrated.  Its  range  was 
far  more  restricted  than  we  had  estimated. 
Its  acceleration  and  turning  capability  were 
poor,  and  it  was  equipped  with  20-year-old, 
tube  type  electronics. 

Estimating  what  each  type  of  Soviet 
equipment  would  cost  if  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  extremely  difficult.  Pinal 
price  tags  on  our  owrn  weapons  systems 
often  vary  wildly  from  contractor  estimates: 
attaching  costs  to  Soviet  weapons  we  know 
little  about  is  fiendishly  difficult.  Among 
other  things,  self-interest  argues  for  U.S. 
contractors  (who  provide  the  initial  esti- 
mates used  by  the  CIA)  to  attribute  high 
unit  costs  to  Soviet  systems,  thereby  widen- 
ing the  supposed  spending  gap  and  enhanc- 
ing their  prospects  for  more  defense  busi- 
ness. About  50  percent  of  the  CIA-estimated 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  'gap  "  is  in  this  area. 

3.  Soviet  Operating  Costs.  Large  un- 
knowns dominate  this  area.  We  do  not  know 
with  any  reliability  the  operating-  tech- 
niques or  the  activity  rates  of  Soviet  combat 
and  support  units.  Measurement  yardsticks 
are  essentially   lacking,  and  confidence  in 
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these  estimates  cannot  be  high.  After  cor- 
recting for  the  military  manpower  pay  raise 
distortion,  total  Soviet  operating  costs  for 
their  larger  forces  are  estimated  at  at>out 
U.S.  levels. 

4.  Soviet  Research  and  Development 
Costs.  The  CIA  states  it  has  the  least  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  this  spending  cate- 
gory. Differences  in  Soviet  and  U.S.  ap- 
proaches to  R&D  are  major.  For  example, 
the  Soviets  historically  have  had  two  or 
three  weapons  design  bureaus  competing  on 
new  systems  development— a  more  costly 
R&D  approach  than  the  U.S.  method.  Reli- 
able data  is  simply  not  available.  Nonethe- 
less, the  CIA  concludes  that  Soviet  R&D  ef- 
forts in  recent  years  were  twice  as  much  as 
the  U.S.  About  25  percent  of  the  identified 
U.S.-Soviet  "spending  gap "  is  identified 
here. 

None  of  this  Is  Intended  to  suggest  that 
Soviet  forces  haven't  continued  to  Improve 
in  size  and  capability;  they  have.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  continue  to  outproduce  the  West  in 
armored  vehicles,  submarines,  fighter  bomb- 
ers and  strategic  missiles.  But  the  picture  is 
far  from  glum. 

A  close  look,  for  example,  at  the  Penta- 
gon's allegations  in  "Soviet  Military  Power." 
the  special  brochure  issued  several  months 
ago,  should  swiftly  dispel  that  report's  sug- 
gestion that  Russian  forces  are  practically 
ten  feet  tall: 

"The  Soviet  Union  now  exceeds  the 
United  States  In  the  number  of  strategic  nu- 
clear vehicles. "  True,  but  the  United  States 
now  has  more  strategic  warheads  In  its  in- 
ventory. In  the  1980s,  defense  posture  state- 
ments state  that  we  will  possess  some  10.000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  to  provide  the 
strategic  punch  needed  in  any  contingency. 
Only  5  percent  of  this  total— 500  delivered 
warheads— could  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  viable  society. 

"Over  the  past  10  years  the  Soviets  have 
expanded  their  ground  forces  to  more  than 
180  divisions.  "True  again,  but  almost  all 
this  Soviet  expansion  since  the  mid  1960s 
reflects  the  increased  divisions  deployed 
against  China.  As  "Soviet  Military  Power " 
Itself  shows,  the  Russians  today  assign  45 
divisions,  or  25  percent  of  their  ground 
forces,  against  China. 

The  report  also  concludes  that  only  46  of 
the  180  divisions  are  highly  combat  ready. 
As  additional  98  divisions  are  classed  as 
cadre  units  with  less  than  half  strength: 
they  would  require  months  to  reach  full 
combat  status.  MIT  defense  analyst  William 
Kaufmann,  who  helped  prepare  the  Penta- 
gon posture  statements  for  more  than  15 
years,  observed  that  the  Red  Army  seems  to 
take  about  three  months  to  set  up  a  major 
attack  force,  whether  against  Czechoslova- 
kia in  1968.  Afghanistan  in  1979,  or  Poland 
in  1981: 

"The  Soviets  today  in  Europe  have  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  both  In  numbers  of 
troops  and  quantities  of  armored  assault  ve- 
hicles."  Not  true,  when  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  are  considered.  The  1981  IISS 
report  concludes  that  NATO  actually  has  a 
slight  edge  in  total  military  manpower  over 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  NATO  allies,  in  fact,  have  a  surpris- 
ingly large  (27  percent)  advantage  in  the 
number  of  ground  forces  actually  In  place  In 
Central  Europe  (excluding  forces  in  the 
western  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  United  States).  The  Russians  do  have  a 
large  edge  in  tanks  and  armored  vehicles, 
but  NATO  forces  have  a  clear  lead  in  anti- 
tank missiles,  mines,  and  tactical  aircraft 
with  tank-killing  capability.  NATO  also  will 
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have  an  initial  advantage  In  fighting  from 
defensive  positions  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

Another  key  concern  here  must  be  the  re- 
liability of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  allies.  There 
has  been  a  reduced  cohesion  among  the 
NATO  nations  In  recent  years,  but  In  a 
Soviet  attack  against  Western  Europe,  the 
full  support  of  the  entire  NATO  bloc  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

With  the  recent  unrest  in  Poland  and 
other  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sovi- 
ets surely  pause  in  assessing  the  steadfast 
support  of  their  Warsaw  Pact  meml)ers 
other  than  East  Germany.  Soviet  allies  com- 
prise almost  half  the  Warsaw  Pact  ground 
forces  in  Europe,  fully  30  perceml  of  the 
main  battle  tanks,  and  a  surprising  two- 
thirds  of  antitank  missile  launchers. 

"High  Soviet  priority  is  being  devoted  to 
antisubmarine  sensor  technology  applicable 
against  ballistic  missile  submarines.  "  Ameri- 
can capability  far  outstrips  the  rudimentary 
U.S.S.R.  antisubmarine  technology.  Our 
submarines  will  remlan  essentially  invulner- 
able for  the  foreseeable  future.  Soviet  sub- 
marines, by  contrast,  have  a  high  noise  level 
which  makes  them  vulnerable  to  attack,  and 
they  face  great  resupply  difficulties  in  war- 
time. 

"The  widely  publicized  KIEV-Class  air- 
craft carriers  are  the  largest  warships  ever 
completed  by  the  Soviet  Union."  The  Sovi- 
ets have  two  KIEV-Class  carriers,  each  dis- 
placing about  38.000  tons,  but  they  can  only 
accommodate  helicopters  and  vertical  take 
off  and  landing  (VTOL)  aircraft  with  limit- 
ed capability.  The  U.S..  by  contrast,  has  18 
ships  of  greater  or  equal  capability— includ- 
ing 13  carriers  of  between  60.000  and  90.000 
tons,  each  equipped  with  the  world's  most 
capable  aircraft,  and  five  assault  transports 
of  38.000  tons  which  support  helicopters 
and  VTOL  aircraft. 

Finally,  one  must  remember  that  dollars 
alone  are  not  a  serious  basis  for  judging  the 
strength  of  our  enemies  or  of  ourselves. 
There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  believe  that 
a  defense  budget  twice  the  current  size,  for 
example,  would  have  prevented  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  or  the  Iranian  sei- 
zure of  American  hostages,  the  two  events 
which  triggered  a  major  shift  in  U.S.  public 
opinion  for  greatly  increased  defense  out- 
lays. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Bl  bomber.  The 
Defense  Department  projects  costs  of  at>out 
$28  billion  for  100  aircraft,  but  estimates  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  suggest  costs  of 
up  to  $40  billion.  If  the  higher  estimate  Is 
more  accurate,  then— using  the  CIA  pricing 
methodology— the  United  States  would  close 
the  "spending  gap  "  faster  by  laying  out  the 
higher  amount— even  though  the  same  100 
aircraft  are  deiivered.  The  ludicrous  nature 
of  this  conclusion  is  obvious. 

Conversely,  greater  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  U.S.  resources  (substantial  opportunities 
exist  within  the  massive  defense  budget) 
could  increase  real  Pentagon  output  each 
year  by  large  percentages  without  one  addi- 
tional dollar  spent.  Again,  this  would  not  be 
reflected  in  CIA  spending  comparisons, 
which  is  further  reason  to  question  those 
comparisons. 

The  case  for  massive  escalation  in  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  has  yet  to  l>e  made  convinc- 
ingly. The  real  opportunities  to  improve 
U.S.  military  capability  require  a  fundamen- 
tal reexamination  of  basic  policies  and 
structures  in  sizing  and  equipping  forces— a 
task  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  currently 
under  way. 
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Maybe.  Just  maybe,  both  sides  can  recog- 
nize their  mutual  interest  in  beginning  talks 
to  slow  the  apparently  never-ending  upward 
spiral  in  defense  spending,  thereby  freeing 
resources  to  attack  other  longstanding  prob- 
lems at  home  in  both  nations.* 


GUATEMALAN  ELECTIONS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law.  I  would  lilte  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
two  articles  on  the  March  6  Presiden- 
tial elections  in  Guatemala  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  March  15  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  16.  Ray- 
mond Bonner's  article  in  the  Times, 
"Guatemalan  Vote  Ends  Hope  for  a 
Civilian  Leader  and  Brings  Charges  of 
Fraud,  "  points  out  that  the  elections 
were  marred  by  widespread  reports  of 
fraud  from  numerous  local  poll  watch- 
ers. 

According  to  the  official  results. 
Gen.  Angel  Anibal  Guevara,  the 
former  Minister  of  Defense  and  the 
army's  candidate,  was  the  winner  with 
35  percent  of  the  vote.  Because  he  did 
not  receive  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote,  the  outgoing  Congress  had  to 
choose  between  him  and  the  three 
other  candidates  including  Mario  San- 
doval Alarcon,  Alejandro  Maldonando, 
and  Gustavo  Anzueto.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  about  the  39  to  13 
outcome  as  General  Guevara's  three- 
party  coalition  controlled  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Bonner  notes  that  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  numerous  Guatemalans  ac- 
knowledge widespread  fraud  in  the 
elections,  but  they  are  unsure  if  an  ac- 
curate tabulation  of  the  votes  would 
have  given  the  Presidency  to  any  of 
the  other  three  candidates. 

In  the  1974  elections  in  Guatemala, 
many  observers  believed  that  the 
Christian  Democratic  candidate.  Gen. 
Rios  Montt,  received  the  most  vctes, 
but  the  army's  candidate.  General 
Laugerud,  was  imposed  as  President. 
In  the  1978  elections.  Gen.  Lucas 
Garcia,  the  current  President,  was  pro- 
claimed the  winner,  although  many 
observers  insisted  that  he  received 
fewer  votes  than  the  National  Libera- 
tion Movement  candidate.  Col.  Peralta 
Azurdia. 

In  his  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  "Election  of  General  Upsets 
Many  in  Guatemalan  Elite, "  Loren 
Jenkins  also  notes  that  General  Gue- 
vara was  widely  perceived  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  "continuismo,"  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  government  of  retir- 
ing President  Lucas  Garcia.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins makes  the  point  that  the  recent 
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elections  revealed  the  political  isola- 
tion of  the  army  and  its  front  parties 
in  the  Congress:  Even  by  the  Govern - 
ments  count.  Guevara  had  only  won 
16  percent  of  the  total  possible  vote  of 
the  country's  2.3  million  voters. 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  arti- 
cles on  the  recent  election  in  Guate- 
mala. I  believe  that  the  army  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  refuses  to 
give  up  power  and  intends  to  continue 
the  same  policies  which  have  led  to 
that  country's  abysmal  international 
reputation. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  two  arti- 
cles: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  15.  1*9821 

Guatemalan  Vote  Ends  Hope  for  a  Civilian 
Leader  and  Brings  Charges  of  Fraud 

(By  Raymond  Bonner) 

Guatemala.  March  14.— In  this  country 
plagued  by  a  deepening  civil  war  and  a 
crumbling  economy,  those  who  hoped  that  a 
civilian  would  win  the  March  6  presidential 
election  and  end  years  of  military  rule  have 
had  their  hopes  dashed. 

Guatemala's  next  president  will  t>e  Gen. 
Angel  Anibal  Guevara.  According  to  the  of- 
ficial results,  the  former  Defense  Minister 
and  candidate  of  the  army  received  377,792 
votes.  35  percent  of  those  cast.  In  second 
place  was  Mario  Sandoval  Alarcon.  an  ex- 
treme conservative,  with  274.217  votes,  or  26 
percent.  He  was  followed  by  Alejandro  Mal- 
donado  Aguirre.  the  most  moderate  of  the 
four  candidates,  who  polled  220.244  votes,  or 
20  percent.  Finishing  last,  with  98.747  votes, 
or  9  percent,  was  Gustavo  Annueto  Vielman. 
the  candidate  who  was  the  personal  favorite 
of  most  at  the  United  States  Embassy  here, 
primarily  because  of  his  economic  policies. 

Voting  is  obligatory  in  Guatemala,  but 
only  about  45  percent  of  those  registered  ac- 
tually voted. 

What  is  significant,  suggested  one  diplo- 
mat, was  not  that  General  Guevara  won. 
but  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  voters  cast 
ballots  against  the  military  candidate. 

Leftists  t>oycolted  the  elections  and  asked 
their  supporters  either  not  to  vote  or  to  cast 
blank  ballots— 10  percent  of  the  ballots  were 
invalid  or  blank. 

Because  General  Guevara  did  not  receive 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  the  outgoing 
Congress  had  to  meet  and  choose  the  presi- 
dent. With  the  three-party  coalition  that 
backed  him  controlling  the  Congress.  Gen- 
eral Guevara  was  named  president  by  a  vote 
of  39  to  13.  He  will  t>e  sworn  to  a  four-year 
term  on  July  1. 

The  elections-like  those  in  1974  and 
1978— were  swiftly  followed  by  charges  of 
fraud  from  the  losing  candidates  and  by  de- 
mands, backed  by  respected  sectors  of  the 
business  community,  for  new  elections. 

The  charges  were  denied  by  the  winner, 
who  said.  "In  Latin  America,  the  losers 
always  speak  of  fraud." 

There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the 
charges. 

For  example,  religious  leaders  in  one  mod- 
erate-sized city  said  they  were  told  by  poll 
watchers  that  Mr.  Maldonado  won  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin,  but  that  the  results  sent  to 
the  capital  gave  victory  to  General  Guevara. 

In  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima,  eight  of  the  nine 
ballot  boxes  were  burned,  according  to  one 
diplomat.  And  in  nearby  Nueva  Santa  Rosa, 
according  to  the  evidence  presented  by 
those   charging   fraud,   some   4.500   people 
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voted  at  one  table.  A.ssiiming  that  the  poll- 
ing station  was  open  the  maximum  period, 
which  was  from  7  A.M.  until  midnight,  the 
4.500  would  have  boon  voting  at  the  rate  of 
about  260  per  hour. 

While  acknowledging  that  there  was  con- 
.siderable  fraud,  foreign  diplomats  and  many 
Guatemalan.s  said  they  did  not  know  if  it 
was  substantial  enough  to  have  affected  the 
ultimate  outcome. 

But  fraud  or  not.  mo.st  Guatemalan.s  ap- 
parently did  not  want  another  military 
president.  There  have  been  only  three  civil- 
ian heads  of  state  since  1871. 

What  we  ve  got  to  do.  come  hell  or  high 
water. "  is  have  clean  elections  and  a  civilian 
president,  said  a  wealthy,  conservative  land- 
owner and  business  executive  .some  weeks 
before  the  voting. 

We  didn  t  do  very  well,  did  we?  "  the  same 
businessman  said  on  Wednesday.  "We  didnt 
get  either."" 

I  expected  Guevara  to  make  a  bad  show- 
ing because  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
army. "  said  the  businessman. 

"A  priest  and  a  nun  said  they  knew  of 
many  voters  who  marked  their  ballots.  We 
dont  want  the  army."" 

Guatemalans  and  foreign  diplomats  famil- 
iar with  the  thinking  of  Guatemalan  mili- 
tary officers  said  that  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones,  were  angry  with  the 
results  of  the  elections. 

The  anger,  iliey  said,  was  motivated  by  a 
practical  consideration:  They  want  military 
aid  from  the  United  States,  and  they  know 
the  United  States  wanted  a  civilian  govern- 
ment here. 

While  the  leftist-led  revolution  in  Guate- 
mala has  been  overshadowed  by  the  civil 
war  in  neighboring  El  Salvador,  it  has  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  most  diplomats 
said  the  Government  can  avoid  defeat  only 
with  outside  military  aid. 

American  officials  here  said  they  knew 
little  about  the  leaders  of  the  insurgency. 
They  said  many  have  been  trained  in  Cuba, 
but  there  are  few.  if  any.  charges  of  Nicara- 
guan  or  Soviet  involvement.  In  part,  this  is 
because  the  Guatemalan  war  began  before 
Fidel  Castro's  victory  in  Cuba. 

The  officials  said  the  country  s  Indians, 
who  make  up  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
nations  population  of  7.2  million,  constitute 
a  significant  portion  of  the  rebel  forces.  Ac- 
cording to  one  diplomat,  f  of  every  10  insur- 
gents are  Indians. 

What  the  Guatemalan  Army  most  wants 
are  more  helicopters  and  spare  parts  for  the 
ones  they  have.  Only  two  of  the  air  forces 
nine  military  helicopters  are  flyable. 

WEAPONS  FROM  ISRAEL 

Because  of  the  United  States  ban  on  mili- 
tary sales,  which  was  Imposed  in  1977  be- 
cause of  the  country's  poor  human  rights 
performance,  the  Guatemalan  Government 
went  through  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  purchase  civilian  heli- 
copters from  the  Bell  Corporation.  The  air 
force  is  reported  to  have  15  of  these.  When 
they  arrived,  the  army  mounted  them  with 
machine  guns  and  used  them  to  combat  the 
insurgents. 

When  the  Guatemalan  treasury  was 
rich— in  1979  international  reserves  were 
about  $850  million— the  Government  was 
able  to  buy  weapons  from  other  countries, 
primarily  Israel,  despite  the  American  aid 
ban. 

But  Guatemalan  economy  is  now  limping, 
crippled  by  low  prices  for  the  country's 
major  exports,  coffee  and  cotton,  and  by 
guerrilla  attacks  around  some  of  the  coun- 
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try's  tourist  sites.  That  has  reduced  tourism, 
once  Guatemala's  third-largest  earner  of 
foreign  currency,  "to  a  trickle."  as  one  busi- 
nessman put  it.  As  a  result,  the  Guatema- 
lans would  like  to  buy  weapons  from  the 
United  States,  which  offers  better  terms 
and  lower  prices. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
military  aid  for  Guatemala  and  it  had 
hoped  the  elections  would  bring  a  more 
moderate  leader  to  the  country,  making  it 
easier  to  convince  Congress  to  lift  the  ban 
on  aid.  But  it  is  faced  with  convincing  Con- 
gress that  the  elections  were  not  intolerably 
fraudulent,  and  that  General  Guevara  will 
be  a  president  who  deserves  United  States 
backing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16.  19821 

Election  of  General  Upsets  Many  in 

Guatemalan  Elite 

(By  Loren  Jenkins) 

Guatemala  City.  March  15.— For  those 
who  had  hoped  this  years  presidential  elec- 
tion would  open  the  door  to  national  unity 
and  international  respectability,  the  an- 
nouncement last  weekend  that  Gen.  Angel 
Anibal  Guevara  will  be  Guatemala's  new 
head  of  state  brought  only  gloom  and  a 
sense  that  little  had  changed  here. 

Among  the  disappointed  were  the  three 
losing  candidates,  conservatives  of  varying 
stripes  of  respectability  who  bitterly 
charged  that  this  election,  like  so  many 
others  in  the  past,  was  a  fraud  orchestrated 
by  the  military. 

Although  the  U.S.  Embassy  remained  dip- 
lomatically circumspect  as  the  National 
Congress  officially  declared  Guevara  the 
winner  Saturday,  officials  there  clearly  had 
been  hoping  the  election  would  bring  a 
marked  change  in  Guatemala's  long  and  in- 
creasingly disastrous  history  of  military-dic- 
tated governments. 

More  significantly,  disappointment  has 
swept  through  a  wide  range  of  the  nation's 
business  and  landowning  elites,  and  appears 
to  have  shattered  the  mutually  reinforcing 
alliance  between  them  and  the  nationalistic 
military  men  with  whom  they  have  ruled 
for  nearly  three  decades. 

Despite  campaign  promises  of  a  "'new 
era,"  Guevara,  the  official  candidate,  was 
widely  perceived  as  the  representative  of 
continuismo.  the  continuation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  retiring  President  Romeo  Lucas 
Garcia.  A  political  clone  of  Lucas.  Guevara, 
too.  is  a  former  defense  minister  tapped  for 
the  presidency  by  the  armed  forces  high 
command. 

The  triumph  of  the  government's  candi- 
date for  president  was,  in  retrospect,  hardly 
surprising  in  a  nation  with  a  sad  history  of 
electoral  fraud,  rigged  votes,  results  vetoed 
by  the  miliUry  and  coups  d'etat.  The  real 
surprise  was  the  uncharacteristic  political 
isolation  of  the  army  and  its  coalition  of 
front  parties  after  Guevara  emerged  from 
the  balloting  March  7  with  a  commanding, 
if  hotly  disputed,  lead  over  his  rivals— Mario 
Sandoval  Alarcon.  Alejandro  Maldonado 
and  Gustavo  Anzueto. 

Although  there  has  been  no  conclusive  de- 
termination of  whether  the  election  was 
rigged,  the  losers  who  charged  fraud  noted 
that  even  by  the  governments  count.  Gue- 
vara had  only  won  16  percent  of  the  total 
possible  vote  of  Guatemala's  2.3  million 
voters.  The  losers  said  that  collectively  they 
represented  the  true  will  of  the  electorate. 

More  surprising  still  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  losers  and  their  supporters,  all  persons 
of  varying  positions  within  the  right,  taking 
to  the  streeU  like  leftists  to  protest  the  vic- 
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tory  of  the  lone  military  candidate  in  the 
election. 

•We  are  in  danger  here  of  having  a  situa- 
tion like  in  Nicaragua  under  Somoza  where 
not  only  the  left  was  alienated  from  the 
government  but  the  right  too. "  a  coffee 
planter  fresh  from  a  demonstration  told  a 
visitor  whom  he  joined  to  watch  police  tear- 
gas  and  beat  other  demonstrators  in  front 
of  the  National  Palace. 

"The  danger  is  the  left  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  and  we  will  end  up 
losers  twice  over."" 

That  possibility  exisU  in  the  long  term 
given  the  growing  strength  of  the  four  left- 
ist guerrilla  movements  fighting  the  govern- 
ment in  the  highlands.  But  political  analyst 
here  say  that  in  the  short  term  the  political 
power  of  the  armed  forces,  under  the  force- 
ful eadership  of  the  president's  brother 
Brig.  Gen.  Benedicto  Lucas  Garcia— who 
was  educBted  at  the  French  military  acade- 
my St.  Cyr— will  prevail. 

Although  some  of  today's  angry  politi- 
cians may  eventually  appear  in  Guevara's 
government  when  it  takes  office  July  1.  the 
disenchantment  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
Guatemalan  oligarchy  has  already  become 
an  important  new  factor  in  the  tangled  po- 
litical situation. 

Suspicions  that  the  vote,  which  President 
Lucas  repeatedly  promised  would  be  free 
and  open,  was  manipulated  once  again  in 
favor  of  the  Army's  candidate,  have  angered 
man  businessmen  and  landowners. 

Redemption  of  Guatemala's  abysmal 
international  reputation— and  presumably 
redemption  of  the  nation's  negative  credit 
rating— were  to  have  flown  from  truly 
democratic  elections  which,  it  had  been 
hoped  by  U.S.  officials  as  well  as  concerned 
Guatemalans,  would  have  brought  forth  a 
popularly  based  government,  able  and  will- 
ing to  distance  itself  from  President  Lucas' 
heavyhanded,  often  inept  and  corrupt,  poli- 
cies. 

This  was  the  'self-help  publicly  urged  on 
the  eve  of  the  elections  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Frederic  Chapin  as  a  condition  for  the 
United  States  to  resume  much-nieeded  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  suspended  in  the  late 
1970s  following  Carter  administration  criti- 
cism of  repeated  and  blatant  human  rights 
violations  here. 

A  large  group  of  Guatemalan  businessmen 
and  cotton  and  coffee  plantation  owners, 
banded  together  in  their  professional  asso- 
ciations and  a  civic  group  named  Amigos  del 
Pais  (Friends  of  the  Country),  campaigned 
tirelessly  in  the  United  States  and  here  to 
convince  themselves  and  foreign  critics  that 
free  elections  could  and  would  be  held. 

Long  allied  with  the  military,  which  had 
acted  as  guarantors  of  the  privileges  of  their 
class,  these  so-called  oligarchs  have  sought 
to  distance  themselves  from  President  Lucas 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  threats  of  na- 
tional bankruptcy  that  are  an  offshoot  of 
his  hard-line  policies  of  curbing  all  dissent, 
or  suspected  dissent. 

Between  the  cost  of  fighting  a  growing 
guerrilla  war  without  any  serious  foreign 
military  aid.  with  banking  credits  dried  up 
because  of  international  repugnance  over 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  who  have 
died  during  his  four-year  rule  at  the  hands 
of  "death  squads."  and  the  investment  cli- 
mate chilled  by  the  Sandinista  revolution  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  increasingly  hot  guerrilla 
war  in  neighboring  El  Salvador.  Gualema- 
las  economy  today  is  verging  on  collapse. 

The  6  percent  growth  rate  Guatemala  en- 
joyed for  years  until  1977.  the  year  before 
Lucas  was  elected  to  the  presidency,   has 
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plummeted  to  almost  zero.  The  countrys 
$830  million  foreign  exchange  reserves  that 
Lucas  inherited  were  virtually  exhausted  in 
February  when  a  bank  consortium  refused 
to  roll  over  a  $75  million  debt  forcing  the 
Guatemalan  treasury  to  kick  up  their  last 
reserves  to  avoid  international  bankruptcy. 

It  is  this  stale  of  affairs,  more  than  con- 
cern for  the  human  rights  violations,  that 
has  suddenly  frayed  the  traditional  alliance 
between  the  Army  and  Guatemala"s  oligar- 
chy. 

It  is  this  same  state  of  affairs  that  last 
week  led  the  very  representatives  of  Amigos 
del  Pais  who  had  lobbied  so  hard  all  week  to 
convince  visiting  journalists  that  Guatemala 
did  not  deserve  its  ugly  reputation  abroad, 
to  finally  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair 
when  the  tabulation  of  electoral  voles  sud- 
denly broke  down  and  the  election  returns 
room  they  had  set  up  lo  demonstrate  Gua- 
temalan democracy  in  action  had  to  be 
closed  for  lack  of  returns  to  chalk  up  on  its 
embarrassingly  empty  blackboards. 

"This  is  the  way  the  Guatemalans  make 
elections.""  a  suddenly  embittered  manufac- 
turer in  a  group  burst  out  to  visitors,  insist- 
ing later  that  he  not  be  quoted  by  name  lest 
he  be  targeted  by  government  security 
agents.  "Those  in  power,  the  military, 
always  refuse  to  give  up  their  power."'* 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  FULL  FUNDING 
FOR  TITLE  V 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  19.  I  participated  in  a 
special  rally  in  New  York  City  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment for  the  Aging.  At  the  rally  were 
several  hundred  senior  citizens  includ- 
ing many  who  are  currently  employed 
by  the  senior  community  service  em- 
ployment program— or  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

The  rally  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  last  week's  observance  of  Nation- 
al Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week. 
The  reason  for  the  rally  wais  to  protest 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  which  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  the  separate  funding  which  title  V 
has  enjoyed  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Presently  some  54.200  low-income 
workers  aged  55  and  over  are  provided 
with  part-time  employment  opportuni- 
ties under  title  V.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  older  workers  pro- 
vide vital  community  services  in  facili- 
ties such  as  hospitals,  day  care  centers, 
libraries,  and  parks.  A  sizable  number 
of  title  V  employees  provide  services  to 
their  fellow  older  Americans  in  senior 
centers  and  nursing  homes. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  title  V 
came  as  a  major  shock  to  many  of  us 
in  Congress  because  it  came  less  than 
2  months  after  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  S.  1086— a  bill  to  reauthorize 
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all  titles  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
for  3  years.  In  the  case  of  title  V— the 
3-year  reauthorization  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  14-percent  increase  in  au- 
thorizations. Nowhere  in  the  debate  in 
committee  or  on  the  House  and  Senate 
floors  was  anything  negative  said 
about  the  title  V  program.  When  the 
President  submitted  his  budget  on 
February  8.  it  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  categorical  funding  for  title  V 
and  proposed  as  its  replacement  a  new 
special  targeted  assistance  training 
block  grant.  Here  older  workers  were 
among  nine  other  disadvantaged 
groups  who  would  be  eligible  for  some 
$200  million  for  training  opportuni- 
ties. Contrast  this  with  the  S277  mil- 
lion provided  separately  for  older 
workers  under  title  V. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
in  that  capacity  have  been  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  1978  and 
1981  Older  Americans  Act  amend- 
ments. I  therefore  strongly  support 
the  retention  of  title  V  of  the  act  as  a 
categorical  program.  I  reject  its  inclu- 
sion in  a  training  block  grant— because 
the  fact  is  that  title  V  is  not  a  training 
program— it  is  a  community  service 
employment  program  targeted  for  the 
low-income  older  worker.  I  also  reject 
the  proposal  that  older  workers  must 
compete  with  groups  such  as  ex-of- 
fenders for  training  and  or  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

There  are  some  signs  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  reconsidering  its 
position.  Recently  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  received  testimony 
from  Labor  Secretary  Raymond  Dono- 
van where  in  response  to  a  question  I 
asked  he  stated  that  he  would  do  all 
that  he  could  to  maintain  a  program 
for  older  workers  with  funding  as  close 
to  possible  to  the  existing  $277  million 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

In  addition,  I  have  joined  more  than 
120  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  278 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  funding  appropriated  for  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1983 
and  future  years  should  be  maintained 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  insure  that  the 
54.200  jobs  it  currently  provides  are 
maintained  or  increased. 

I  was  proud  to  have  voted  with  the 
majority  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  favor  of  a  $296 
million  appropriation  for  title  V  in 
fiscal  year  1983  as  part  of  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  contend  this  is  indicative  of 
the  feelings  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with  respect 
to  this  program. 

As  we  approach  our  substantive  de- 
liberations on  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  full  funding  for 
title  V.  This  would  be  a  position  which 
makes  not  only  good  economic  sense 
but  shows  genuine  compassion  for  our 
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older  workers.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  York  it  is  estimated  that  the 
4.200  older  workers  employed  by  title 
V  in  turn  provide  some  4.2  million 
man-hours  of  service  in  the  communi- 
ty. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  value 
of  title  V.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  fact  sheet  on  the  program 
prepared  by  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment for  the  Aging  which  dis- 
cusses what  title  V  means  for  New 
City.  It  is  a  success  story  which  is 
being  told  all  across  this  Nation  and 
which  should  be  rewarded  with  your 
affirmative  vote  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  existing  program. 

The  Title  V  Senior  Community  Service 

Employment  Program 

what  is  titlk  v 

The  S«nior  Community  Service  Employ 
ment  Program  is  a  training  and  employment 
program  for  low-income  older  people.  Con- 
gress reauthorized  the  program  at  a  S277 
million  funding  level  as  Title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  on  Decemt)er  12.  1981.  and 
the  President  signed  it  into  law. 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED  FOR  THIS  YEAR 

The  Presidents  1983  budget  proposes  to 
totally  eliminate  the  Title  V  Program— the 
last  remaining  employment  program  for 
low-income  elderly— by  October  1,  1982.  In 
its  place,  the  Administration  proposes  the 
Special  Targeted  Jobs  Program  that  would 
include  American  Indians,  migrant  and 
other  seasonal  workers,  displaced  homemak 
ers.  ex  offenders,  persons  with  limited  Eng 
lish  speaking  ability,  older  persons  and 
others.  The  total  funding  for  all  these 
groups  would  be  $200  million.  There  is  no 
provision  for  employment  or  on-the-job 
training. 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  TITLE  V 

To  qualify  for  Title  V.  a  person  must  be  55 
years  or  older:  have  an  income  not  exceed- 
ing S5.388.  or  for  a  couple  S7.1I3:  and  be  un- 
employed, underemployed  or  someone  who 
would  have  difficulty  securing  employment. 

TITLE  V  WORKERS 

54.000  are  enrolled  In  the  Title  V  Program 
nationally. 

900  are  employed  in  the  program  in  New 
York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  for  the  Aging,  the 
National  Urban  League  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Nationally  6.000  Title  V  workers  were 
placed  in  unsubsidlzed  Jobs  last  year  as  a 
result  of  this  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

Of  the  700  Title  V  workers,  employed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  for 
the  Aging:  84  percent  have  incomes  at  or 
l)elow  the  poverty  level:  80  percent  are 
women:  55  percent  are  members  of  minori- 
ties: 25  percent  are  over  70  years  of  age. 
with  some  over  80. 

Title  V  workers  are  employed  in  250  vol- 
untary and  public  agencies  throughout  the 
city— senior  centers,  hospitals,  schools, 
home  care  agencies,  employment  centers 
and  other  social  service  facilities. 

75  percent  of  the  Title  V  workers  are  per- 
forming services  for  other  older  people. 

EXAMPLES  or  SERVICES  TITLE  V  WORKERS  HAVE 
PROVIDED  THIS  YEAR 

172.000  hours  of  outreach  and  referral  to 
help  older  people  obtain  ser\'ices  and  bene- 
fiU. 
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143.000  hours  of  meal.s  preparation,  sen- 
ing  and  delivery  for  both  congregate  and 
home  delivered  meals  for  the  elderly. 

106.000  hours  developing  and  organizing 
educational  and  cultural  activities  in  senior 
rrnters. 

40.000  hours  of  social  serxice  a.ssistanrr 
for  the  general  community. 

37.000  hours  of  light  housekeeping,  .shop- 
ping and  escort  services  for  frail  elderly. 

30.000  hours  of  assistance  in  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facilities. 

27.000  hours  of  assistance  in  schools  and 
other  education  program.s.* 


SUPPORT  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member.  I  am  honored  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
voice  my  support  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
amendment  since  its  introduction  in 
1972  and  know  that  it  is  as  needed 
today  as  it  was  10  years  ago. 

The  battle  to  ratify  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult, but  this  should  not  lead  us  to 
back  off  from  our  commitment  to  see 
it  ratified. 

We  have  fought  for  many  years  to 
insure  equal  rights  for  women.  E^ach 
hard-won  gain  has  brought  us  closer  to 
full  equality  with  men.  The  ERA  is 
needed  as  a  national  acknowledgement 
of  the  implications  of  each  of  these  at- 
tainments, and  a  guarantee  that  they 
will  remain  with  us. 

One  of  the  many  things  we  have 
learned  in  the  long  struggle  for 
women's  rights  has  been  the  value  of 
perseverance.  And  so,  we  know  that  if 
the  ERA  is  not  passed  by  June  of  this 
year,  the  struggle  must  continue.  The 
amendment  will  be  reintroduced  and 
we  will  fight  for  its  passage  with  every 
bit  of  dedication  we  have  devoted  to  it 
during  the  past  7  years.  To  do  any- 
thing else  would  be  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  sacrifices  of  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  and  the  futures  of  our 
daughters  and  granddaughters.* 


ENERGY  IN  A  FINITE  WORLD:  A 
CASE  FOR  ENERGY  R.  Si  D. 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
majority  of  the  oil  consumed  in  the 
world  by  the  year  2030  may  well  have 
to  come  from  unconventional  sources, 
that  is.  synthetic  fuels. 
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To  ameliorate  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  acid  rain  problems,  synthetic  fuel 
production  techniques  may  well  have 
to  draw  from  nonfossil  energy  sources. 
These  are  but  two  of  the  observa- 
tions made  in  a  recently  released  study 
conducted  over  the  last  7  years  at  the 
prestigious  International  Institute  for 
Applied  Systems  Analysis  (IIASA). 
This  study,  entitled  "Energy  in  a 
Finite  World"  presents  the  conclusions 
of  a  major  effort  undertaken  by  over 
140  scientists  from  22  countries,  work- 
ing at  this  well  respected  internation- 
al, nongovernmental  institute.  Details 
of  their  work  can  be  found  in  the  vol- 
umes: "Energy  in  a  Finite  World: 
Paths  to  a  Sustainable  Future,"  and 
"Energy  in  a  Finite  World:  A  Global 
Systems  Analysis,"  both  written  by 
the  Energy  Systems  Program  Group 
of  IIASA.  Wolf.  Hafele,  program 
leader. 

This  study  looks  at  the  global  and 
long-range  picture  of  energy  develop- 
ment from  1980  through  the  year 
2030.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
provide  a  framework  for  gaining  a  per- 
spective on  how  one  might  deal  with 
two  very  formidable  realities.  Namely: 
The  difficulties  associated  with  sup- 
plying and  using  energy  are  not  tem- 
porary; they  will  continue  and  we 
must  learn  to  deal  with  them:  and 

The  energy  problem  is  inherently 
global:  no  nation  is  untouched,  nor  can 
any  act  in  isolation. 

It  now  seems  clear  to  almost  every- 
one that  energy  and  raw  material  sup- 
plies, problems  of  population  growth, 
and  the  realities  of  economic  needs 
have  irreversibly  tied  the  nations  of 
the  world  together. 

Nationalism  may  be  fine  political 
rhetoric,  but  we  had  all  better  wake  up 
and  face  the  real  necessity  for  interna- 
tional agreement  and  cooperation  on 
many  fronts,  not  just  energy,  or  else 
be  prepared  for  consequences  far 
harsher  than  any  we  have  faced 
before— worldwide  decrease  in  stand- 
ards of  living,  fierce  price  wars  on  in- 
creasingly scarce  fuel  resources,  and 
the  relegating  of  Third  World  coun- 
tries to  eternal  poverty— any  of  these 
issues  could  lead  to  unrest  and  no 
doubt  physical  confrontation  between 
countries. 

The  alternative  to  confrontation  and 
chaos  is  to  address  the  real  interna- 
tional energy  supply  problem.  This  is 
what  IIASA  has  tried  to  do.  This  study 
has  attempted  to  look  at  the  ramifica- 
tions of  possible  scenarios— not  fore- 
casts—for world  energy  use  and 
supply.  What  makes  this  report  stand 
somewhat  apart  from  other  previous 
studies  by  equally  credible  groups  is 
that  the  modeling  techniques  used  by 
IIASA  to  perform  the  analyses  were 
internally  self-consistent;  for  example, 
the  models  would  not  permit  two 
countries  to  have  the  same  barrel  of 
oil.  The  reasonableness  of  imposing 
such   a   requirement   is  obvious.   But 
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once  imposed,  this  global  self-consist- 
ency requirement  leads  to  the  situa- 
tion where  demand  is  limited  by 
supply. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  scenarios 
which  IIASA  developed  were  done 
from  a  demand  point  of  view  but  the 
demand  was  constrained  by  assumed 
rates  of  commercialization  of  new 
technologies  and  rates  of  reduction  of 
use  of  conventional  energy  sources. 

Thus  time,  not  resources,  is  the  pri- 
mary constraint  on  energy  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  simply  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  transition  into  the 
more  inexhaustible  resources;  that  is, 
fission  fast  breeder  reactors,  solar,  and 
fusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  an 
excerpt  from  these  IIASA  reports  and 
hope  that  it  will  whet  the  appetitites 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  Congress,  and 
cause  them  to  view  very  positively  the 
continued  need  for  energy  research 
and  development  and  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  visibility  of  energy 
policy  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  also  particular  timely  to 
analyze  these  IIASA  results  in  the 
sense  they  provide  us  such  a  useful 
global  perspective,  since  the  U.S.  in- 
volvment  in  the  organization  is  now  in 
danger  of  being  terminated. 

The  following  section  is  from  the 
summary  volume  entitled  "Energy  in  a 
Finite  World,  Paths  to  a  Sustainable 
Future";  Wolf  Hafele.  program  leader, 
written  by  Jeanne  Anderer  with  Alan 
McDonald  and  Nebojsa  Nakicenovie 
(Ballinger  Publishing  Co.,  Cambridge. 
Mass..  copyright  1981). 

1:  The  Energy  Problem:  No  Easy  Fix 
[Figures  or  graphs  mentioned  in  text,  not 
reproduced  in  the  Record.) 

Energy  specialists  no  longer  have  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  existence  of  an 
energy  problem.  The  symptoms  of  our  in- 
creasing dependence  on  dwindling  fuel  re- 
sources have  emerged  sometimes  slowly  and 
gently,  sometimes  suddenly  and  painfully. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  forms  in  which  we 
have  experienced  them  in  our  own  lives,  and 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  affect  others.  Our  ap- 
preciation of  the  connections  between 
energy  problems  and  difficulties  falling 
under  other  headings— social,  political,  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  institutional— has  also 
grown.  With  this  understanding  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  label  applied  in  1973, 
"The  Energy  Crisis."  is  inaccurate,  or  at 
least  misleading.  The  difficulties  associated 
with  supplying  and  using  energy  spread 
throughout  society  and  are  not  temporary; 
they  will  continue,  and  we  must  learn  to 
deal  with  them. 

Yet  most  people,  whether  in  their  day-to- 
day  living  or  in  their  professional  lives,  have 
been  obliged  to  deal  with  their  energy  diffi- 
culties within  a  limited  perspective.  They 
have  not  had  a  broad  picture  of  the  energy 
situation,  one  that  encompasses  the  likely 
future  patterns  of  global  demand  and 
supply,  the  actual  magnitude  of  fossil  re- 
sources, the  possible  efficacy  of  energy- 
saving  measures,  the  likelihood  of  the  global 
trading  of  energy,  or  the  prospect  of  amelio- 
rative instructional  changes. 
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To  be  sure,  until  the  oil  shock  of  1973 
there  had  been  no  urgency  to  think  in  such 
long-range  and  global  terms.  Institutional 
and  national  planning  for  future  activities, 
some  of  which  might  even  be  strongly 
energy  dependent,  simply  went  on  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  facts  and  foresight.  But  subse- 
quent events  have  pushed  to  the  fore  the 
recognition  that  sharp  oil  price  increases 
were  merely  the  trigger  and  that  the  world 
faces  not  a  temporary  ■crisis."  but  a  perva- 
sive, chronic  "enerKy  problem." 

The  change  in  perception  goes  further:  It 
recognizes  that  the  world  is  tightly  inter- 
connected and  explains  why  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  energy  policies  is  such 
a  difficult  process.  While  the  energy  prob- 
lem transcends  national  borders,  policy 
analyses  have  tended  to  follow  suit  only  .se- 
lectively. Other  nations  are  scrutinized  only 
when  they  might  prove  to  be  suppliers  of 
energy:  as  for  their  problems,  those  are 
their  own  business.  But  such  provincialism 
can  only  lead  to  dangerously  misguided  na- 
tional policies.  To  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culties of  others,  to  fail  to  appreciate  the 
differences  between  developing  and  devel- 
oped countries,  and  to  neglect  the  repercus- 
sions that  one  nations'  actions  can  have  on 
another,  only  inspire  policies  that  increas- 
ingly will  strain  the  worlds  resources  and 
institutions.  And  the  more  these  are 
strained,  the  more  painful  and  difficult  will 
prove  any  attempts  to  overcome  the  energy 
problem. 

Is  finding  a  solution  to  the  oil  problem  a 
way  of  solving  the  energy  problem,  or  does 
it  go  deeper  than  that?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  imperative  first  to  understand  the 
many  sided  character  of  energy.  descrit)ed  in 
the  accompanying  boxed  material  and  in 
Figure  1-1.  and  to  appreciate  the  factors 
that  have  shaped  today's  energy  problems. 

Today's  high  gear  economies  run  largely 
on  fossil  fuels— coal,  natural  gas.  and  espe- 
cially oil.  In  1975.  roughly  70  percent  of  the 
world's  primary  energy  came  from  oil  and 
natural  gas.  and  roughly  20  percent  of  this 
oil  was  crude  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  energy  infrastruc- 
tures are  built  around  oil.  Oil  is  a  clean,  ver- 
satile, and  relatively  easy  to  use  fuel  that 
until  recently  was  in  constant  supply  at  rel- 
atively low  prices.  And  l)ecause  of  its  liquid 
properties,  oil  can  be  easily  transported  over 
long  distances  and  stored  conveniently.  Oil 
not  only  serves  the  purposes  of  industriali- 
zation, but.  even  in  developing  rural  areas,  a 
barrel  of  oil  can  fairly  easily  be  brought  in. 
stored,  and  used  for  cooking  and  heating. 

If  the  energy  problem  had  arisen  in  a 
fairly  static  world,  it  might  have  been  possi- 
ble to  solve  it.  in  time,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  energy  used  and  by  gradually 
substituting  new  energy  sources  for  oil.  But 
we  live  in  a  dynamic  world— a  world  in 
which  populations  are  growing  rapidly,  in 
which  the  work  force  is  increasing,  and  in 
which  aspirations  for  amenities  are  growing. 
If  the  living  standards  of  the  industrialized 
world  are  at  the  very  least  to  be  maintained, 
and  if  the  peoples  of  the  developing  world 
are  to  achieve  reasonable  standards  of  living 
in  time,  there  will  have  to  be  economic  de- 
velopment and.  in  the  case  of  the  least  de- 
veloped countries,  rapid  economic  growth. 
But  development  requires  energy— lots  of  it. 
Specifically,  the  need  for  liquid  fuels  is  high 
in  nations  at  early  stages  of  industrializa- 
tion. So.  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding world  population  undergoing  eco- 
nomic development  is  likely  to  require  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
energy  used,  especially  liquid  fuels,  as  well 
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as  the  substitution  of  nondepletable  energy 
sources  for  those  now  in  use.  The  question 
is  not  whether,  but  when. 

Then  too.  the  earth  has  come  to  be  seen 
as  a  finite  system  sensitive  to  human  activi- 
ty. People  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
possible  long-term  harmful  effects  of  their 
activities  on  the  environment  and  it  is  no 
longer  automatically  possible  to  substitute 
new  resources  and  technologies  for  those  in 
short  supply  or  whose  use  has  become  un- 
economic. Indeed,  the  deployment  of  nucle- 
ar energy  or  of  coal  in  place  of  oil  is  con- 
strained by  such  concerns.  It  seems  as 
though  the  whole  range  of  human  activities 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  strategies. 

Tablx  1-1.— Estimated  global  primary 

energy  supply.  1975 

Type:  Level 

fTwir-/l>r) 

Commercial  energy: 

Oil 3.8 

Of  which  oil  from  Middle  East 

and  North  Africa— (1.6) 

Natural  gas 1.5 

Other 2.9 

Total  commercial  energy 8.2 

Noncommercial      Energy      (e.g., 
fuelwood.  agricultural  waste):...         0.6 

Total  energy 8.8 

Sources:  Commercial  primary  energy  supply  esti- 
mates are  based  on  data  from  United  Nations 
(1978).  Estimates  of  noncommercial  energy  supply 
are  taken  from  Parlkh  <  1978). 

Another  possible  way  of  grasping  today';; 
energy  problem  is  to  assess  the  amount  of 
primary  energy  being  consumed  around  the 
world.  As  Table  1-1  shows,  in  1975  the  world 
consumed  primary  commercial  energy  at  a 
rate  of  8.2  terawatt-years  per  year  (TWyr/ 
yr)  and  noncommercial  energy  (e.g..  animal 
tmd  farm  wastes)  at  a  rate  of  0.6TWyr/yr. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
terms  like  terawatt "  gives  some  indication 
of  the  increase  in  worldwide  energy  con- 
sumption. One  terawatt-year  per  year  is  a 
big  unit:  it  equals  roughly  one  billion  tons 
of  coal  per  year  or  14  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  which  is  more  than  the  oil  produc- 
tion rate  considered  currently  possible  for 
Saudi  Arabia.  Definitions  of  the  units  that 
can  be  used  for  describing  energy  supply 
and  consumption  are  given  in  the  accompa- 
nying boxed  material. 

The  problem  can  be  seen  to  be  even  more 
complex  when  viewed  through  the  lens  of 
per  capita  energy  use  worldwide.  Figure  1-2 
shows  how  the  8.2  TWyr/yr  of  primary 
energy  supply  in  1975  was  divided  over  the 
globe.  The  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  used 
energy  at  the  rate  of  11.2  kWyr/yr  per 
capita— more  than  five  times  the  worldwide 
average  of  2  kWyr/yr  per  capita.  In  con- 
trast, energy  was  used  in  Central  Africa  and 
Southwest  Asia,  which  a(x;ount  for  38  per- 
cent of  global  population,  at  a  rate  of  only 
0.2  kWyr/yr  per  capita— one  tenth  of  the 
worldwide  average.  About  60  percent  of  the 
world's  population  exists  with  less  than  half 
of  the  average  2  kWyr/yr  per  capita. 

These  statistics  illustrate  once  again  the 
variety  of  forms  that  the  immediate  energy 
problem  can  take.  Conservation  potentials 
differ  throughout  the  world,  energy  require- 
ments for  development  differ,  and  the 
global  pattern  of  energy  use  is  but  one  di- 
mension of  a  broader  set  of  disparities  and 
tensions  that  exist  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries. 

These  issues  are  just  the  surface  of  what 
we  today  call  the  energy  problem.  While  the 
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world's  communities  work  to  solve  their  im- 
mediate energy  problems,  they  must  simul- 
taneously set  in  place  strategies  for  (he 
future.  This  means  that  the  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  have  to  work  togeth- 
er toward  these  two  goals. 

Specifically,  in  the  short  term,  growing 
energy  demands  must  t>e  satisfied  in  ways 
that  would  allow  differing  rates  of  economic 
development  and  that  promote  the  welfare 
of  a  rapidly  growing  global  population.  The 
world  will  have  to  respond  to  the  potentially 
explosive  aspects  of  this  growth  and  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  degree  of  geopolitical 
stability.  Both  human  and  natural  resources 
of  the  glol)e  will  be  stretched  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

At  the  same  time,  looking  to  the  long 
term,  the  nations  of  the  world  must  build 
sustainable,  equitable,  and  resilient  ei^ergy 
systems  that  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  global 
population  in  the  next  century  and  beyond. 
By  sustainable,  we  mean  systems  that  do 
not  simply  consume  or  burn  energy  re- 
sources but  also  invest  these  resources  in 
order  to  generate  additional  ones.  By  equita- 
ble, we  mean  that  all  peoples  have  their  fair 
share  of  these  common  global  resources. 
And  by  resilient,  we  mean  systems  that  can 
respond  vigorously  and  flexibly  to  a  wide 
range  of  unanticipated  global  energy  needs 
and  difficulties. 

Can  these  goals  he  met?  The  pragmatic 
question  of  any  global  energy  study  is  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  realistic  strate- 
gies for  satisfying  such  challenging  goals. 

For  the  most  part,  t<xlay's  debates  at>out 
energy  policy  in  the  world  legislatures,  par- 
liaments, central  committees,  special  energy 
groups,  and  in  advanced  scientific  research 
groups  focus  on  relatively  short-term  ad- 
justments. This  is  natural,  for  much  higher 
oil  prices  (and  therefore  higher  energy 
prices)  have  created  emergencies  in  the  in- 
dustrial economies  that  have  subsequently 
reverberated  throughout  the  world  commu- 
nity. But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  most  appropriate  perspective  in 
which  to  make  choices  about  energy  strate- 
gies emerges  only  if  we  look  sufficiently  far 
into  the  future  and  only  if  we  add  up  the 
situations  of  all  paru  of  the  world. 

Considering  the  tremendous  scope  of 
energy  markets  in  a  world  steadily  growing 
and  progressing,  it  is  essential  to  address 
possible  adjustments  at  all  levels— national, 
continental,  and  global.  For  example,  the 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  must  be 
studied  as  a  wide  ranging  system,  feeding  an 
expansive  global  market:  likewise,  the  enor 
mous  coal  basins  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China  must  be  analyzed 
for  their  potential  role  in  a  global  coal 
supply  system. 

The  transition  from  the  present  fossil  era 
to  an  era  based  on  inexhaustible  energy 
sources  will  not  be  straightforward.  We 
cannot  even  be  sure  it  is  possible.  At  the 
very  least,  it  will  require  that  national 
energy  policies,  corporate  energy  policies, 
and  personal  energy  behavior  be  conceived 
with  as  clear  an  understanding  of  their  rela 
tionship  to  the  global  energy  problem  as 
possible.  For  l)etter  or  worse,  we  cannot  iso- 
late ourselves. 

The  purpose  of  this  t)ook  is  to  contribute 
to  that  understanding.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  definitive  answers  to  the  questions  of 
when  and  how  the  fossil  era  will  decline  in 
the  years  to  come.  Nor  can  wr  recommend 
detailed  energy  strategies  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  the  analytic  results  pre- 
sented here,  and  the  insights  that  can  be  do 
rived  from  them,  illuminate  features  of  the 
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way  in  which  our  world  operates  that  are 
far  from  self-evident,  even  in  retrospect.  To 
communicate  these  findings  clearly  is  our 
objective  here.  Only  then  can  they  become 
useful  to  those  who  must  deal  with  the 
energy  problem  daily— to  all  of  us. 
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IMPACT  OF  1983  BUDGET 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  CONNECTICl'T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Connecticut  State  Commissioner  on 
Aging.  Ms.  Marin  Shealy.  recently  pro- 
vided me  with  some  devastating  statis- 
tics on  the  impact  of  the  Presidents 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  on  the  elderly 
in  my  home  State.  I  do  not  use  the 
word  devastating  lightly— the  threat 
posed  to  the  elderly  in  the  Presidents 
budget  is  indeed  significant  and  dis- 
tressing. I  know  that  the  emerging 
consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  admin- 
istration's spending  proposals  are  not 
going  to  fly.  However,  the  message 
must  still  be  broadcast,  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, that  cutbacks  to  the  human 
services  will  largely  affect  our  Nation  s 
senior  citizens. 

According  to  the  1980  Current  Popu- 
lation Survey,  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  poverty  population  con- 
sists of  persons  aged  65  or  older.  The 
poverty  rate  for  the  elderly  climbed 
from  14  percent  in  1979  to  15.1  percent 
in  1981.  The  rate  is  now  at  K.l  per- 
cent. This  rise  is  the  most  precipitous 
in  poverty  since  the  Census  Bureau 
began  such  tabulations  in  1959.  Clear- 
ly, when  one  speaks  about  poverty 
programs,  the  elderly  must  be  reck- 
oned as  a  distressingly  large  segment 
of  the  eligibility  pool. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  sampling  of 
the  President's  proposed  human  serv- 
ices cutbacks,  as  they  affect  the  elder- 
ly in  Connecticut. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLCXTK  GRANT 

Funding  for  the  social  services  block 
grant,  erstwhile  known  as  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  is  proposed 
for  a  17.8  percent  funding  reduction. 
Connecticut's  share  would  drop  from 
$32.7  million  to  $26.9  million:  title  XX 
dollars  in  Connecticut  the  previous 
fiscal  year  (1981)  amounted  to  $41  mil- 
lion, according  to  my  figures.  The  indi- 
vidual initiatives  supported  under  the 
social  services  block  grant  include  the 
State  Department  on  Aging's  promo- 
tion of  independent  living  program,  el- 
derly protective  services.  Project 
FIND,  info  line,  and  legal  services.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  I  assembled  last 
year,  some  82.000  elderly  in  Connecti- 
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cut  receive  some  kind  of  social  service 
assistance. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
is  targeted  for  reduction:  social  serv- 
ices by  10  percent,  congregate  meals 
by  10  percent,  commodities  by  10  per- 
cent, and  an  8-percent  reduction  in 
title  III  funds  for  administration.  In 
Connecticut,  the  cuts  in  congregate 
meals,  coupled  with  a  cap  on  commod- 
ities, will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
almost  210.000  meals  served,  or  838 
meals  per  day  in  fiscal  year  1983.  In 
fiscal  year  1981,  Commissioner  Shealy 
notes,  the  nutrition  program  served 
approximately  10,000  meals  per  day. 
Further,  it  is  noted,  this  estimate  does 
not  include  any  additional  cuts  that 
would  be  caused  by  inflation  or  the 
loss  of  jobs  under  title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  at  nutrition  sites. 

I  have  received  a  veritable  avalanche 
of  mail  condemning  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  title  V  senior  com- 
munity service  employment  program. 
It  is  more  than  evident  that  the  elder- 
ly who  are  working  under  this  pro- 
gram find  it  essential  to  their  liveli- 
hood. I  have  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  writing  to  the  President 
to  save  the  program:  more  recently,  I 
have  cosponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  278  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  title  V  should 
be  maintained  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
insure  that  the  54.200  jobs  it  currently 
provides  are  maintained  or  increased.  I 
beseach  you  all  to  join  in  protecting 
this  important  employment  program 
for  the  elderly.  If  it  is  indeed  eliminat- 
ed, as  the  administration  proposes,  the 
number  of  title  V  jobs  available  in 
Connecticut  will  drop  from  649  to  169. 

ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

The  President  plans  to  put  the  low- 
income  fuel  assistance  program  into 
the  hopper  with  weatherization  and 
emergency  assistance.  The  total  pro- 
posed authorization  for  this  block 
grant  would  be  $1.3  billion,  or  28  per- 
cent less  than  the  individual  programs 
currently  receive.  A  new  formula  by 
which  the  funds  are  distributed  is  to 
be  proposed  by  the  administration,  as 
well.  Notwithstanding  the  new  formu- 
la, Connecticut  will  lose  $11  million  in 
energy  assistance  funds.  My  figures 
show  that  as  many  as  11,000  house- 
holds in  Connecticut  with  elderly 
members  received  fuel  assistance  in 
Connecticut  this  pasi  year.  The  State 
would  have  a  considerably  smaller 
amount  with  which  to  keep  them 
warm  under  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget.  Those  of  us  from  the 
Northeast  have  had  to  stage  a  battle 
over  the  formula  for  fuel  assistance 
distribution  to  the  States,  so  that  our 
area  would  receive  its  fair  share.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  fight 
the  fuel  assistance  cutbacks  on  two 
fronts,  both  budget  and  formula,  this 
time  around. 
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FOOD  STAMPS 

The  State  Department  on  Aging  re- 
ports the  following:  As  part  of  an 
effort  to  reduce  food  stamp  outlays  by 
$2.3  billion,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to:  Eliminate  monthly  benefits 
of  less  than  $10:  count  energy  assist- 
ance payments  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity and  benefit  levels:  eliminate  the 
current  18  percent  earned  income  dis- 
regard: and  increase  the  recipients 
share  of  food  costs  from  30  percent  to 
35  percent  of  income  after  deductions 
and  credits  are  calculated.  These 
changes  are  specifically  aimed  at  re- 
cipients 'ike  the  elderly  who  have 
some  income  from  such  sources  as 
social  security,  SSI,  or  part-time  em- 
ployment. OMB  has  estimated  that  92 
percent  of  the  elderly  who  receive 
food  stamps  could  have  their  benefits 
reduced  or  eliminated.  An  estimated 
28.784  elderly  in  Connecticut  received 
food  stamps  in  1981. 

Participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  the  elderly  nationwide  has  in- 
creased 45  percent  since  1978.  I  can 
only  respond  that  the  proposed  cut- 
backs in  food  stamps  are  extraordi- 
nary and  will  have  a  very  cruel  effect 
on  our  country's  senior  citizens,  who 
have  found  these  benefits  of  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  last  few  years. 

MEDICARE 

The  President  proposes  a  number  of 
statutory  changes  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, including:  Raising  the  payments 
that  must  be  made  by  beneficiaries;  re- 
ducing the  Federal  reimbursement  for 
medical  services;  requiring  Federal  em- 
ployees to  pay  medicare  hospital  in- 
surance payroll  contributions;  making 
Federal  employees  eligible  for  medi- 
care benefits;  and  requiring  employers 
to  provide  the  same  coverage  for  their 
aged  workers  as  they  do  for  other 
workers,  thus  making  medicare  the 
secondary  source  of  coverage  for  these 
workers.  The  medicare  changes  are  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  by  $2,47  billion 
in  1983.  or  4  percent,  and  $16,09  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  or  16  percent.  Over- 
all growth  of  the  medicare  program 
over  the  next  5  years  would  be  reduced 
from  99.8  percent  to  67.6  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department  on 
Aging,  medicare  reimbursements  for 
Connecticut  beneficiaries  would  be  re- 
duced by  an  estimated  $36,8  million  in 
1983  and  $239,8  million  in  1987, 

Commissioner  Shealy  makes  this 
comment  on  one  of  the  administration 
proposals  to  alter  the  medicare  pro- 
gram: The  administration  has  also 
proposed  to  require  that  employers 
provide  the  same  insurance  coverage 
for  employees  over  65  as  for  other  em- 
ployees, and  limit  medicare  payments 
to  the  balance  of  reasonable  charges 
after  the  employer's  plan  has  paid  its 
share  of  the  costs.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  the  cost  of  insuring  elderly 
workers,  who  currently  get  medicare 
supplemental  coverage  at  substantially 
reduced  rates,  is  expected  to  increase 
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to  the  same  level  as  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance for  other  workers.  The  differen- 
tial under  one  common  insurance 
policy  is  over  350  percent.  Since  the  el- 
derly tend  to  be  heavy  users  of  medi- 
cal care,  this  proposal  is  likely  to  dis- 
courage employers  from  hiring  or  re- 
taining older  workers. 

MEDICAID 

Medicaid  outlays  would  be  reduced, 
under  the  Presidents  budget,  by  $2 
billion  through  a  number  of  legislative 
changes.  One  such  change  would  be  to 
reduce  reimbursements  for  optional 
services  and  senices  provided  to  medi- 
cally needy  clients:  Connecticut  stands 
to  lose  $25  million  by  virtue  of  this 
proposal  alone.  Federal  matching 
rates  for  nursing  home  inspections 
would  be  lowered  from  90  percent  to 
50  percent.  This  particular  proposed 
change  is  of  grave  concern  to  me.  My 
figures  show  that  nearly  10,000  elderly 
Connecticut  residents  are  medicaid  re- 
cipients; most  are  in  nursing  homes.  It 
has  not  yet  been  determined  how- 
many  nursing  home  inspectors  would 
lose  their  jobs  under  this  proposal,  but 
it  is  clear  that  jobs  will  indeed  be  lost 
and  inspections  will  suffer  for  it.  And, 
when  inspections  suffer,  the  victims 
are  the  elderly  persons  being  cared  for 
in  the  nursing  home— yet  another 
safeguard  for  their  health  and  well- 
being  would  be  torn  down. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hospital 
costs  have  far  outstripped  the  rate  of 
inflation— they  have  risen  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
since  1974.  The  average  medical  care 
bill  for  aged  persons,  as  reported  last 
year  by  the  Select  Committee  On 
Aging,  reached  $2,026,  compared  to 
$764  for  persons  aged  19  to  64,  and 
$286  for  the  young.  The  average  out- 
of-pocket  health  bill  for  the  elderly 
was  over  $1,000  in  1979.  You  can  imag- 
ine, given  the  extraordinary  way  hos- 
pital costs  have  risen,  what  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs  must  be  today. 

I  have  not  mentioned  social  security 
benefits,  the  fate  of  which  is  still  up  in 
the  air.  Nor  have  I  mentioned  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  or  the 
community  services  block  grant.  The 
President  is  proposing  a  whole  new  di- 
rection, or  no  direction  at  all  (so  to 
speak),  for  these  initiatives.  The  elder- 
ly, who  comprise  a  sizeable  segment  of 
those  programs'  recipients,  will  surely 
suffer. 

The  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  not  yet  cast  in  stone,  fortunate- 
ly. The  Budget  Committee  is  now  for- 
mulating a  first  budget  resolution, 
from  the  recommendations  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  various  authorizing 
committees.  Given  the  impact  of  the 
President's  spending  proposals  on  the 
elderly  in  Connecticut,  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  budget  plan  that  so  eviscerates 
basic  health,  nutrition,  housing,  and 
employment  services  for  older  needy 
Americans,* 
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HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Jewish  Bulletin  presents  an  incisive 
analysis  of  this  country's  relations 
with  Libya. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  debate 
over  U.S.  relations  with  Libya: 
The  Editor's  View 
(By  Geoffrey  Fisher) 

Truth,  it  is  said,  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
And  if  an  author  with  a  desire  to  write  fic- 
tion had  built  his  story  on  how  the  United 
States  government  was  underwriting  the 
murderous  exploits  of  one  of  the  world's 
prime  exporters  of  terrorism,  most  Ameri- 
cans would  consider  the  idea  to  be  absurd. 

But  that's  exactly  what  the  United  States 
was  doing  by  conducting  business  as  usual 
with  Libya  and  its  military  dictator.  Col. 
Muammar  Qadaffi. 

Finally,  belatedly.  Washington  has  turned 
off  the  faucet  that  was  daily  pouring 
650.000  barrels  of  Libyan  oil  into  the  United 
States.  In  addition  the  United  States  has 
stopped  the  export  of  sophisticated  machin- 
ery and  replacement  parts  to  the  Libyan 
government. 

The  Libyan  crude  oil  totals  only  five  per- 
cent of  all  the  United  SUtes  imports  of 
crude,  but  nearly  half  of  all  the  oil  Libya  ex- 
ported was  purchased  by  the  United  States. 

It  was  Congressman  Ron  Wyden  (D.-Ore.). 
the  son  of  Jewish  parents  who  fled  Nazi 
Germany,  who  introduced  the  bills  in  the 
House  that  will  finally  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  Libya. 

It  was  Col.  Qadaffi  who  denounced 
Egypt's  President  Sadat  for  signing  the 
peace  treaty  with  Israel  and  it  'vas  Col.  Qa- 
daffi who  pledged  to  elimina'.  ^  Sadat  "for 
the  sake  of  Arab  unity." 

Within  recent  months  there  were  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  it  was  Col.  Qadaffi  who 
allegedly  financed  a  "hit  team  "  that  was  di- 
rected to  eliminate  high  US  officials. 

Experts  on  terrorism  have  declared  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  Qadaffi  has  en- 
couraged worldwide  terrorism  while  simulta- 
neously supplying  money  and  weapons  to 
such  so-called  "liberation  movements"  as 
the  IRA  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  Basques. 
Corsicans  and  others  throughout  Europe, 
leftist  groups  in  Lebanon.  Angola.  Mozam 
bique  and  Zimbabwe,  the  Black  Muslims  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization. 

Libya  has  purchased  more  than  $20  billion 
worth  of  Soviet  weapons,  includint  some 
3,000  tanks.  600  jet  fighter  planes,  thou- 
sands of  military  vehicles,  artillery  and 
medium-range  missiles. 

Certainly  it  has  been  ironic  that  the 
United  SUtes.  Italy  and  Spain  that  have 
been  Libya's  biggest  customers,  have  been 
the  targets  of  Libya's  terrorist  activities. 

But  with  the  single  exception  of  ousting 
the  Libyan  diplomatic  mission  from  the 
United  States  last  June,  the  Uniteo  States 
continued  to  finance  Col.  Qadaffi  s  terror- 
ism by  purchasing  $10  billion  worth  of 
Libyan  oil  annually. 

As  Congressman  Wyden  put  it:  "It's  about 
time  that  we  call  a  halt  to  business-as-usual 
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with  a  government  that  exports  terrorism 
the  same  way  Japan  exports  cars  and  televi- 
sion sets.  What  we  are  doing  is  telling  Col. 
Qadaffi  that  we  are  through  financing  his 
terrorism  and  that  we  are  willing  to  put 
muscle  behind  our  rhetoric  of  outrage." 

As  recently  as  1970  Libya,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  two  million,  was  a  poor,  depressed 
country  beset  with  enormous  economic  and 
social  problems.  Its  oil  resources  has  en- 
abled it  to  climb  out  of  the  depths  of  eco- 
nomic despair.  There  are  some  close  observ- 
ers of  the  Arab  world  that  see  Col.  Qadaffi 
aiming  for  the  leadership  of  the  Arab  world 
that  was  once  the  throne  of  Egypt's  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser. 

He  has  gone  on  record  as  declaring  that 
he  would  use  all  means  at  his  disposal  to  un- 
dermine the  current  Egyptian  leadership. 

The  belated  actions  by  the  United  States 
government  to  halt  the  flow  of  American 
dollars  to  such  a  national  leader  will  not  in 
themselves  eliminate  these  dangers,  but 
they  are  an  overdue  action  in  the  right  di- 
rection.* 
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MIRROR  REFLECTS  DISTORTED 
IMAGE 


WELCOME  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  what  a  great  honor  it  is  to 
be  an  American.  Each  day  as  we  live 
our  lives  in  this  free  country,  we  are 
reminded  of  our  good  fortune,  espe- 
cially when  we  read  of  the  troubles 
other  peoples  in  other  lands  are  expe- 
riencing at  the  hands  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

In  January,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  the  swearing-in  of  716  new 
American  citizens  in  the  courthouse  in 
Las  Vegas.  Each  one  of  those  persons 
left  the  courthouse  that  day  with  a 
new  identity:  as  an  American  citizen. 

This  ceremony  was  extra  special  be- 
cause of  its  very  size.  It  is  my  under- 
standing this  ceremony  was  the  largest 
ever  conducted  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  the  largest  ever  held  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Honolulu,  which  of 
course,  have  very  large  alien  popula- 
tions. 

My  commendations  go  out  to  the 
many  dedicated  persons  who  made 
this  massive  naturalization  ceremony 
possible.  The  INS  district  office  in  San 
Francisco  detailed  two  examining  o*^fi- 
cers  to  Las  Vegas  for  the  period  of  No- 
vember 1,  1981.  through  December  5 
to  conduct  examinations.  Personnel  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Immigration  Office 
worked  many  nights  and  several  of 
their  days  off  in  order  to  prepare  all  of 
the  necessary  paperwork  for  this 
event. 

Patriotism     and     democracy     were 

stressed  tljroughout  the  ceremony  and 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it.  To  these 

716  persons,  and  all  new  citizens.  I  say. 

"Welcome  to  the  United  States.  "• 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  a  front 
page  article  entitled  "Worlds  Apart" 
in  which  it  sought  to  compare  the  eco- 
nomic situations  in  two  U.S.  cities. 
One  of  those  cities  was  Lima.  Ohio, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  that  city's  reaction  to  the  arti- 
cle. 

[Editorial  from  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News.  Mar. 

4.  1982] 

Mirror  Reflects  Distorted  Image 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  newspapers.  Wednesday  paint- 
ed a  bleak  picture  of  Lima— an  exaggerated 
picture. 

Wednesday's  edition  contained  a  lead 
story  comparing  economic  differences  of 
Lima  and  San  Angelo.  Texas.  The  story 
amounted  to  a  front  page  obituary  for  Lima 
and  did  the  city  a  disservice.  To  paraphrase 
Mark  Twain.  "Rumors  of  my  demise  are 
greatly  exaggerated." 

The  story's  basic  thrust  was  that  unem- 
ployment in  Lima  is  distressingly  high  due 
to  industrial  slumps,  notably  in  automaking. 
Quite  right:  15.4  percent  of  Allen  County's 
wurk  force  was  out  of  work  in  January.  But 
the  story's  use  of  statistics  was  incomplete. 

What  must  be  understood  is  that  Lima  is 
more  than  the  city  proper— it  is  the  city,  the 
townships  and  the  villages.  Population  in 
the  city  did  decline  considerably  between 
1970  and  1980.  but  what  the  city  lost,  the 
townships  and  villages  gained. 

Final  U.S.  Census  figures  show  that 
Lima's  population  declined  11.8  percent  in 
the  decade  while  the  number  of  people 
living  in  the  combined  areas  of  Lima  proper, 
plus  American.  Bath.  Perry  and  Shawnee 
townships,  increased.  While  Lima's  popula- 
tion dropped  11.8  percent.  American's  rose 
28,5  percent.  Bath's  12  percent  and  Shaw- 
nee's 26.8  percent.  Population  in  Perry 
Township  slipped  4.4  percent.  Similarly, 
population  in  Elida  rose  11.4  percent  and 
32.2  percent  in  Port  Shawnee. 

So  the  case  that  statistics  show  a  popula- 
tion decline  for  Lima  must  be  explained.  It 
is  quite  simple— in  1970  the  population  of 
the  city  and  four  townships  stood  at  86.519 
while  the  1980  count  is  86.579. 

A  modest  increase  to  be  sure,  but  a  true 
picture  is  that  people  are  not  leaving  Lima 
in  droves  for  warmer  climates.  Most  simply 
moved  to  the  townships  and  villages.  They 
still  live  and  work  here. 

In  Lima's  favor.  Sales  Marketing  Manage- 
ment puts  the  Lima  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area's  estimated  rffectixe  buying 
power  for  1985  at  $2.76  billion  compared  to 
San  Angelo  s  $1.01  billion. 

Mayor  Harry  Moyor  said  that  while  indu.s- 
trial  employment  in  the  Lima  area  has  de- 
clined, his  administration  is  working  to  re- 
verse that.  He  cited  work  lo  attract  the  gov- 
ernment's tank  production,  finding  a  buyer 
for  the  National  Standard  plant  and  promi.s- 
ing  efforts  to  develop  the  clo.sed  Sheller- 
Glotie  plant  into  an  industrial  park. 

He  also  said  his  office  chair  has  been  re- 
paired. 
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We  often  don't  like  what  we  see  in  the 
mirror  and  the  Joumars  Wednesday  story 
accurately  showed  a  city  struggling  with 
economic  hard  times.  But  the  presentation, 
to  be  accurate,  should  have  explained 
Lima's  geography.  "The  one  department 
store  in  town"  leaves  the  reader  in  Chicago 
with  the  impression  of  a  prairie  village.  Not 
written  was  that  Lima,  on  its  fringes,  boasts 
shopping  malls  with  well  over  100  depart- 
ment and  specialty  stores. 

The  owner  of  that  one  department  store 
in  Lima"s  central  business  district  deserves 
credit.  "I  can  guarantee  you  we're  not  going 
to  close.'"  owner  Thomas  Gregg  was  quoted 
as  saying. 

Neither  is  Lima. 

City  or  Lima.  Ohio. 
March  5,  1982. 
Mr.  Frederick  Taylor. 
Executive  Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor;  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  by  telephone  the  limit- 
ed perspective  of  Lima  afforded  by  the  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Wednesday.  March  3.  1982. 

As  you  suggested.  I  have  enclosed  a  state- 
ment for  publication  in  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  column  so  your  readers  may  better 
understand  Lima's  real  situation. 

The  community"s  response  to  your  article 
is  captured  in  the  enclosed  editorial.  Thank 
you  again  for  your  assurance  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  will  present  both  sides  of  the 
issue. 

Sincerely. 

Harry  J.  Moyer. 

Mayor. 
Enclosure. 

While  I  do  not  object  to  using  Lima  as  an 
example  of  an  older  city  in  the  industrial 
Midwest.  I  believe  the  positive  actions  of 
our  community  in  responding  to  change  are 
more  newsworthy,  and  would  be  a  better  de- 
scription of  our  community,  than  the  image 
presented  in  your  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle. "World's  Apart. "  March  3. 

While  the  1980  Census  indicates  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  City's  population,  it  also  reflects 
the  construction  of  new  housing  units  adja- 
cent to  a  fully  developed  city  and  a  slight  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  urban  area. 

We  agree  the  "sunbelt "  cities  are  able 
competitors  in  our  efforts  to  sustain,  and 
expand,  our  industrial  bnse  in  an  increasing- 
ly competitive  business  world.  However, 
what  must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  communi- 
ty, like  Lima,  are  the  resources  and  coopera- 
tive spirit  which  ensure  continuing  success 
in  meeting  change. 

We  have  established  a  "partnership"  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  because 
we  recognize  the  benefits  of  combining  our 
resources  and  expertise  for  growth  and 
prosperity.  Examples  of  our  cooperative 
ventures  downtown  are  three  new  office 
buildings  and  three  major  renovation 
projects— reversing  a  25-year  decline. 

These  investments  were  prompted  by  a 
$1.8  million  downtown  street  lighting,  .side- 
walk and  landscaping  improvement  program 
principally  financed  by  voluntary  property 
owner  assessments.  And.  the  City  is  re- 
sponding to  an  $8  million  fund  drive  to  fi- 
nance a  civic/convention  center,  initiated  by 
private  donations  which  already  exceed  $5 
million. 

Lima  is  a  leader  among  Ohio  cities  in  de- 
velopment of  water  resources,  essential  for 
economic  growth,  and  has  constructed  a  $25 
million    wastewater    treatment   system    ac- 
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knowledged  as  the  most  modern  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  Without  these  excep- 
tional public  services,  two  regional  hospi- 
tals, several  universities,  and  extensive  cul- 
tural opportunities,  corporate  citizens  like 
Proctor  and  Gamble.  Continental  Can, 
Dana.  Monsanto.  Ex-Cell-O.  Teledyne,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Westinghouse,  Standard 
Oil.  and  many  others  would  not  have  plants 
in  Lima. 

Our  aggressive  economic  development  pro- 
gram has  expanded  our  tax  base,  thereby 
reducing  property  tax  rates.  These  efforts 
are  largely  responsible  for  securing  the 
Abrams  tank  production  facility  which  has 
provided  2300  new  jobs.  The  foresight  to 
provide  new  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ees of  declining  industries  has  helped  Lima 
to  weather  the  current  recession. 

When  the  voters  increase  the  city  income 
tax  this  June,  it  will  be  the  first  increase  in 
sixteen  years.  We  suggest  this  record  dem- 
onstrates sound  fiscal  management  and 
good  government  stewardship. 

In  the  context  of  your  article,  the  busi- 
ness communitys  confidence  in  Limas 
future  is  perhaps  best  evidenced  by  the  pur- 
chase and  reopening  of  three  auto  dealer- 
ships by  local  dealers.  While  the  transition 
from  transportation  related  heavy  industry 
to  newer  technologies  is  arduous,  it  is  hap- 
pening in  Lima.  Two  industrial  plants  which 
closed  are  being  redeveloped  into  industrial 
parks  and  utilized  by  spin-off  industries. 

While  we  deplore  individual  economic  mis- 
fortunes, don't  confuse  this  with  the  death 
of  a  city.  Look  closer,  as  we  have  in  Lima, 
and  you  will  find  our  economic  base  is 
strong,  increasingly  diversified,  and  poised 
for  a  resurgence  when  our  country  recovers 
from  the  recession. 

Harry  J.  Moyer. 

Mayor. 

Chamber  or  Commerce. 
Lima,  Ohio,  March  5.  1982. 
Mr.  Frederick  Taylor. 
Executive  Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  Your  article  on  March 
3rd  depicting  Lima  is  unfair.  Unfortunately 
it  tells  only  part  of  the  story— the  negative 
part.  It  zeros  in  on  the  worst  of  our  econo- 
my, but  does  not  mention  what  the  commu- 
nity is  doing  to  help  itself  in  these  times.  It 
describes  a  disease  that  is  terminal  and 
leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  Lima  has 
the  worst  case. 

I  do  not  accept  the  death  tag  that  the  ar- 
ticle has  pinned  on  Lima.  Sure,  we're  going 
through  a  down  economy,  but  most  parts  of 
the  country  are  down.  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  are  doing  something  about  it.  We 
are  not  sitting  on  our  hands  waiting  for  it  to 
change,  but  rather,  we  are  working  to  make 
it  change. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  and 
the  County  Governments  are  united  in 
working  to  preserve  our  existing  industries 
and  are  aggressively  seeking  new  industry. 
We  are  promoting  Lima  and  we  are  getting 
interest.  As  I  write,  deliberations  are  pro- 
gressing with  a  number  of  prospects.  Lima's 
population  is  somewhat  down  because  of  a 
shift  to  suburbia.  The  county  population  is 
actually  up  in  the  measured  period.  The 
closed  store  fronts  are  a  result  of  shopping 
malls  and  some  have  been  closed  ten  years. 
Several  were  actually  filled  this  past  year, 
and  Lima  has  three  new  office  buildings. 

The  downtown  business-paid  stroetscape 
revitalization  and  the  immediate  prospect  of 
a  Civic  Center  support  the  fact  that  Lima's 
downtown  is  improving— not  decaying.  Em- 
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ployment  has  increased  in  the  past  60  days 
from  82%  to  85%  currently.  The  point  is— 
Lima  is  alive!  Good  forces  are  in  motion. 
Lima's  future  will  be  as  good  as  its  past  be- 
cause it's  working  at  it! 

That's    what    The    Wall    Street    Journal 
should  have  reported. 

Arthur  T.  Irwin. 

PresidenLm 


CENTENNIAL  YEAR  OF  THE 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27,  1982.  district  49  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  which  comprises 
four  councils  in  Glendale.  Burbank. 
Montrose,  and  Sun  Valley  areas  are 
sponsoring  a  major  celebration  honor- 
ing this  centennial  year  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  with  the  Rever- 
end Monsignor  Arthur  J.  Lirette  rep- 
resenting the  archdiocese  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  the  St.  Cecilia  Singers,  singing 
the  Mass  at  Holy  Family  Church  in 
Glendale.  The  ceremony  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  and  dance  at  the 
Castaway  Restaurant  in  Burbank.  The 
following  information  tells  something 
about  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
its  outstanding  history: 
Centennial  "Vear- Knights  of  Columbus 
supreme  national 

It  was  in  the  year  1882,  in  the  small  city  of 
New  Haven.  Connecticut,  in  the  shadow  of 
Yale  University,  and  in  the  basement  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  was  organized  by  Rev- 
erend Michael  McGivney.  That  date.  March 
29,  1882.  was  an  epoch  making  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
1.300,000  members  and  $5  billion  covering 
the  insurance  members. 

Did  you  know?  On  the  National  Level,  as  a 
Knight  of  Columbus  you  present  substan- 
tial and  timely  contributions  to  the  Holy 
Father's  personal  charities  and  bring  the 
Pope  to  the  world  three  times  a  year  to  800 
million  people— one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  Also,  donate  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  church  in  various  programs  too  nu- 
merous to  list  herein. 

state  of  CALIFORNIA 

The  Order  reached  the  Far  West  in  1902 
when  within  a  week  of  each  other  San 
Franciso  Council  No.  615  and  Los  Angeles 
Council  No.  621  were  instituted  in  their  re- 
spective cities  on  January  19  and  January 
26.  On  May  12.  1902.  the  California  State 
Council  was  organized. 

Did  you  know?  On  the  State  Level,  five 
$500.00  scholarships  are  awarded  to  stu- 
dents of  Knights'  families.  Two  of  these  are 
for  religious  vocations  and  one  each  to 
attend  the  Universities  of  Loyola.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Santa  Clara. 

LOS  ANGELES  AREA 

The  Southern  California  Chapter  was  au- 
thorized officially  on  April  29,  1926.  It  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States  with  some 
20.000  Knights  as  members.  The  area  en- 
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compasses  north  to  Ridgecresl.  south  to 
Long  Beach,  west  to  Santa  Monica  and  east 
to  San  Gabriel  and  there  are  64  Councils  in 
this  area. 

Did  you  know?  Upward  to  $60,000  is  raised 
each  year  for  Rancho  San  Antonio  Boys 
Town  of  the  West. 

GLXNDALK  LOCAL 

In  a  public  ceremony  on  the  portico  of 
Glendale  High  School  and  witnessed  by 
3.000  persons.  Glendale  Council  No.  1920 
was  instituted  on  Septemt>er  29.  1918.  by 
Past  State  Deputy  Joseph  Scott.  The  first 
officers  were:  Grand  Knight  Peter  J.  Ferry. 
Deputy  Grand  Knight  Henry  M.  Doll. 
Chancellor  M.  J.  Brennan.  Warden  Leo 
McMahon.  Recorder  Randolph  M.  Doll.  Fi- 
nancial Secretary  Fred  H.  Huseman.  Treas- 
ure J.  W.  Andree.  Inside  Guard.  J.  N. 
Thomas.  Ouuide  Guard  J.  F.  Quinn.  Lectur- 
er J.  H.  Melliah.  Advocate  J.  W.  Blackman. 
Chaplain  Reverend  James  S.  ONeil  the  first 
pastor  of  Holy  Family  Catholic  Church. 

Did  you  know?  Glendale  Council  No.  1920 
serves  five  parishes  in  its  vicinity:  Crlsto 
Rey.  Los  Angeles.  Holy  Family.  Glendale: 
Holy  Trinity.  Los  Angeles:  Incarnation. 
Glendale:  St.  Dominic's.  Eagle  Rock.  An  en- 
dowment fund  is  set  up  to  provide  five 
$500.00  scholarships,  one  for  each  parish 
each  year.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  donated 
to  local  charities  each  year.* 
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vers— has  prevented  the  amendment 
from  getting  the  three  additional 
States  that  it  needs.  Their  highhand- 
edness thwarts  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty. 

But,  as  the  success  of  the  American 
Revolution  shows,  as  the  winning  of 
women's  right  to  vote  demonstrates, 
the  majority  eventually  gets  its  way. 

I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  get  the  ERA  approved  and  to 
gain  extension  of  its  ratification  dead- 
line. I  will  stand  again  to  get  it  accept- 
ed once  more,  if  the  deadline  expires 
without  full  approval. 

Emmeline  Parkhurst  said:  Those 
men  and  women  are  fortunate  who  are 
not  born  at  a  time  when  a  great  strug- 
gle for  human  freedom  is  in  progress.  " 
I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  such  a  strug- 
gle and  will  be  prouder  still  to  be  part 
of  the  victory  to  which  it  leads,* 
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HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASS  \CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O*^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  i^2rch  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago.  after  working  to  get  the 
ERA  passed  by  the  Congress,  I  cele- 
brated its  birth.  Today,  I  would  prefer 
hailing  its  ratification  to  commemorat- 
ing its  birthday.  But  I  recognize  the 
significance  of  this  day. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  said  101  years 
ago.  "There  shall  never  be  another 
season  of  silence  on  this  green  Earth 
until  women  have  the  same  rights  as 
men."  I  would  like  to  amend  that  to 
"there  shall  never  be  another  decade 
of  silence  *  *  *" 

The  ERA  has  grassroots  support. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  supports 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law  for 
women.  More  than  450  organizations 
representing  more  than  50  million 
Americans  have  endorsed  the  ERA. 

It  is  clear  that  people  are  turned  on. 
not  turned  off.  by  the  ERA.  That  even 
extends  to  their  television  sets.  People 
magazine,  in  an  article  last  year  on  tal- 
ented actor,  director,  and  writer  Alan 
Alda— who  also  happens  to  be  an  ener- 
getic worker  for  the  ERA— stated  that 
Alda's  support  for  such  causes  as  the 
ERA.  "which  shows  through  in  some 
of  the  episodes  of  MASH  he  has  writ- 
ten and  directed. "  has  not  hurt  the 
series'  Top  Five  Nielsen  ratings.  "  That 
is  even  in  States  that  have  not  ratified 
the  ERA. 

Nonetheless,  a  minority— using  dila- 
tory tactics  and  parliamentary  maneu- 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
COMMEMORATION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  the  Congress- 
women's  Caucus  in  commemorating 
final  congressional  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  10  years  ago 
today. 

Ratification  of  this  amendment  is  es- 
sential if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  put  into 
practice  what  we  espouse  rhetorically 
namely,  that  all  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  the  freedom  of  opportunity. 
We  all  know  that  for  many  women  in 
our  Nation  today  this  freedom  does 
not  exist:  Discrimination  continues  in 
the  work  force,  in  education,  and  in  fi- 
nancial markets. 

I  know  that  many  say  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  not 
necessary  to  achieve  this  equality, 
that  it  can  be  brought  about  by  stat- 
ute. I  can  tell  you  this  is  not  the  case. 
Attempts  to  circumvent  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  are  made  every 
day;  indeed,  there  are  moves  afoot  this 
very  moment  to  erode  our  Nation's  af- 
firmative action  programs.  Similarly, 
black  women  in  this  Nation  are  the 
victims  of  discrimination  on  two 
counts:  racism  and  sexism.  No.  a  stat- 
ute is  not  the  answer.  It  is  too  easily 
altered,  deviated  from,  or  even  re- 
pealed. A  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  made  a 
statement  about  Injustice  which  lends 
itself  to  the  need  for  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  He  said: 

We  are  all  caught  up  in  a  network  of  mu- 
tuality, wrapped  in  a  single  garment  of  des- 
tiny, and  what  effects  one  of  us  directly  af- 
fects all  of  us  indirectly. 

I  can't  be  what  I  ought  to  t>e  until  you  are 
what  you  ought  to  be.  You  can  t  be  what 
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you  ought  to  t>e  until  I  am  what  I  ought  to 
l)e.  This  is  the  mlcr-rplated  .struct urp  of  re- 
ality. 

To  those  of  you  across  our  Nation 
working  to  see  the  amendment  ratified 
in  these  final  hours.  I  say  keep  up 
the  good  fight.  "  The  road  to  justice  is 
a  long  and  winding  one.  but  truth  will 
prevail. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  this 
amendment  has  the  full  support  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Regrettably,  our  local  govern- 
ment will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
ratify  this  amendment  as  we  are  a  dis- 
enfranchised people  without  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  processes  of 
this  Nation. 

I  have  two  hopes  this  afternoon: 
First,  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  be  ratified  by  the  necessary 
number  of  States  by  June  of  this  year: 
and  second,  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia full  voting  rights  amendment 
will  enjoy  ratification  by  August  1985. 

Only  when  these  two  amendments 
of  justice  become  a  reality  we  will  be 
affording  our  citizens  the  equality  en- 
visaged by  the  Founding  Fathers.* 
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ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  now 
spent  5  years  in  Soviet  prisons  since 
being  arrested  and  convicted  of  false 
charges  of  treason.  This  anniversary  is 
a  sad  reminder  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  denial  of  the  most  basic 
human  rights  and  liberties  to  its 
Jewish  citizens. 

Mr.  Shcharansky's  condition  had  de- 
teriorated considerably  over  the  last 
year.  He  has  been  hospitalized  for  an 
extended  period,  has  had  virtually  no 
contact  with  his  family  and  friends, 
and  he  continues  to  suffer  brutal 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Mr.  Shcharansky's  long  imprison- 
ment has  robbed  him  of  his  health, 
but  not  his  spirit.  His  religious  beliefs 
remain  strong,  as  does  his  commit- 
ment to  defending  the  basic  human 
rights  of  all  Soviet  citizens.  We  cannot 
let  the  world  forget  the  plight  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  and  other  Soviet 
Jews.  We  must  contiune  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  end  the  Soviet 
mistreatment  of  its  Jewish  population. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  speak  out  and 
call  attention  to  these  violations  of 
basic  justice.* 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congressman  Gus  Yatron  and  I  will 
be  calling  a  special  order  on  April  22 
advocating  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
the  conflict  in  Cyprus.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  our  time  that  the  people 
of  Cyprus  have  had  to  endure  an  8- 
year  occupation  of  40  percent  of  their 
country  by  Turkish  troops.  This  illegal 
occupation  is  not  only  a  tremendous 
burden  of  the  Cypriot  population,  but 
it  has  created  a  significant  refugee 
problem  in  Cyprus,  with  approximate- 
ly 200,000  native  Cypriots  being  forced 
from  their  homes  and  villages. 

Since  1974.  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  has  sought  to  re- 
solve the  overall  problem  in  Cyprus, 
but  to  no  avail.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  again 
express  its  strong  desire  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  situation.  We  cannot 
allow  a  major  dispute  between  two  of 
our  Western  partners  to  continue  in- 
definitely. Every  year  that  the  prob- 
lem exists,  the  participants  grow  more 
firm  in  their  negotiating  positions,  the 
people  of  Cyprus  are  further  denied 
self-determination,  and  the  foundation 
of  our  most  vital  alliance  crumbles  a 
bit  more. 

By  endorsing  this  special  order,  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  sending 
an  unmistakable  signal  to  Turkey  that 
strong  dissatisfaction  is  still  present  in 
our  country  concerning  Turkish  in- 
transigence in  resolving  the  Cyprus 
dispute.  We  will  be  again  declaring  our 
support  for  the  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  Cypriot  soil,  and  the  ob- 
tainment  of  a  political  settlement  ac- 
ceptable to  all  sides.  Turkey  must  un- 
derstand that  as  long  as  this  problem 
continues  to  fester.  Turkey's  security 
interests  are  not  furthered  over  the 
long  haul,  Soviet  interests  are  en- 
hanced, and  that  our  entire  posture  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  is 
jeopardized.  Let  us  be  clear,  the  south- 
ern flank  of  NATO  is  in  danger. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  recognize 
that  Congressman  Yatron  has  long 
been  a  powerful  advocate  of  reaching 
a  just  settlement  in  Cyprus.  We  appeal 
for  a  bipartisan  effort  in  support  of 
this  special  order.  The  issue  is  vitally 
important  for  the  people  of  Cyprus.  It 
is  no  less  significant  for  the  United 
States.* 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1982,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon),  and  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  430,  legislation  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
October  16.  1982.  as  World  Food  Day. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Congress, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I  in- 
troduced similar  legislation.  We  were 
pleased  that  the  Congress  passed  that 
measure  and  welcomed  the  Presidents 
proclamation  officially  designating  Oc- 
tober 16,  1981,  as  World  Food  Day. 

While  the  critical  problem  of  hunger 
and  chronic  malnutrition  has  not 
abated  since  the  initial  World  Food 
Day.  thousands  of  observances  and  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  United  States 
on  that  day  helped  to  increase  mark- 
edly public  recognition  of  the  hunger 
issue.  Moreover,  Governors  of  all  50 
States  and  the  island  of  Guam  issued 
their  own  proclamations  to  commemo- 
rate October  16.  1981.  At  the  United 
Nations.  I  was  pleased  to  join  repre- 
sentatives of  many  other  nations  in 
addressing  the  General  Assembly 
during  ceremonies  calling  for  an  inten- 
sified and  more  coordinated  effort 
against  global  hunger. 

Accordingly,  to  build  upon  the  suc- 
cesses of  World  Food  Day  1981,  so  that 
we  can  increase  public  awareness 
about  hunger  and  develop  the  neces- 
sary commitment  to  resolve  that  prob- 
lem. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  430. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the 
report  entitled  "The  First  World  Food 
Day— An  Evaluation"  and  the  full  text 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  430  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  First  World  Food  Day— An 
Evaluation 

Thousands  of  observances  across  the 
United  States  on  the  first  World  Food  Day 
proved  that  an  enormous  groundswell  of 
compassion  and  concern  exists  for  the 
world's  hungry.  Support  for  this  untried 
idea  came  from  all  regions  of  the  country 
and  from  all  sectors  of  the  community.  We 
believe,  further,  that  this  first  year  was  part 
of  a  learning  process  and  that  next  year's 
observance,  on  October  16.  1982.  can  and 
should  t>e  much  larger.  Briefly  summarized, 
here  is  what  was  accomplished  in  the  first 
year: 

At  the  national  level.  World  Food  Day 
won  the  support  of  the  Congress,  which 
passed  a  joint  resolution  of  support,  of  the 
President,  who  issued  a  special  World  Food 
Day  proclamation  on  October  14.  arid  of  key 
government  departments  and  agencies  such 
as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Important  "flagship'"  olwervances  were  held 
at  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
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American  States  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture headquarters  in  Washington. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Day  was  supported 
by  special  proclamations  from  the  governors 
of  all  50  states  and  the  island  of  Guam. 
More  than  250  colleges  and  universities, 
public  and  private,  held  special  seminars 
and  other  activities.  In  many  states,  media 
attention  was  given  to  meetings  of  gover- 
nors and  World  Food  Day  organizers.  In 
many  observances,  state  and  federal  legisla- 
tors participated  as  guest  speakers. 

At  the  local  community  level,  thousands 
of  small  and  large  obsenances  were  orga- 
nized, with  the  main  thrust  coming  from 
the  churches  and  from  local  hunger  activist 
groups,  but  also  with  a  very  large  number  of 
schools  participating  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
separate  class  activities  organized  by  indi- 
vidual teachers.  Hospitals,  libraries,  clubs, 
civic  organizations  and  youth  groups  of  all 
kinds  were  also  active. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  was  the  sup- 
port of  private  voluntary  organizations,  es- 
pecially those  which  endorsed  the  Day 
through  their  membership  on  the  National 
Committee.  The  Committee,  with  178 
member  organizations  in  this  first  year,  was 
the  main  instrument  for  achieving  national 
recognition  and  for  informing  people  at  the 
community  level  of  our  plans  and  purpose. 

Through  these  efforts,  we  have  achieved 
some  important  goals: 

First,  we  have  established  World  Food 
Day  officially,  through  the  recognition  of 
the  Congress  and  White  House,  state  legis- 
latures and  governors'  offices,  and  city, 
county  and  state  authorities. 

Second,  we  have  established  World  Food 
Day  among  many  voluntary  organizations, 
proving  its  usefulness  in  heightening  public 
awareness  to  issues  which  are  of  common 
concern,  in  creating  a  new  community  of 
shared  interest  between  farm.  food,  nutri- 
tion labor,  industry,  religious,  academic, 
anti-hunger  activist,  world  development  and 
relief  interests,  and  in  demonstrating  there 
is  a  broad  constituency  for  food  issues. 

Third,  we  have  brought  together  thou- 
sands of  people  in  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  country,  showing  them  that  others 
share  their  concerns  and  providing  an  op- 
portunity to  work  together. 

Fourth,  we  have  established  the  link  be- 
tween national  and  international  hunger 
concerns,  building  new  bridges  between 
those  working  on  each  side  of  these  prob- 
lems and  between  Americans  and  people  in 
other  countries  who  share  our  goals.  It  is 
important  to  remember  thai  World  Food 
Day  is  a  global  ol>servance.  and  activities  of 
all  kinds  were  organized  in  145  countries 
around  the  world. 

An  evaluation  of  the  first  year's  experi- 
ence reveals  the  following: 

Each  time  that  a  co-sponsoring  organiza- 
tion included  a  World  Food  Day  appeal  in 
its  publications  or  mailings— even  a  small 
announcement  of  the  Day  and  date— this  re- 
sulted in  a  flood  of  inquiries  to  the  National 
Committee.  Local  chapters  and  individuals 
responded  positively  when  approached 
through  a  trusted  organization.  We  think 
this  is  further  proof  of  the  value  of  getting 
voluntary  organizations  involved  at  local 
and  state  as  well  as  national  level. 

The  most  successful  community  observ- 
ances were  those  which  involved  the  widest 
networking,  bringing  together  different  sec- 
tors of  the  community  in  the  planning.  The 
many  activities  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  for  ex- 
ample, reflected  the  creation  of  a  citywide 
committee  of  52  member  organizations.  But 
networking  doesn't   require  a  big  city.  An 
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equally  impressive  effort  was  made  in 
Ansted.  W.  Va..  a  town  of  1.800  with  partici- 
pation by  the  women's  club,  churches,  local 
businesses,  the  town  library  and  the  mayor's 
office. 

Many  community  groups,  based  on  their 
experience  this  year,  are  looking  for  ways  to 
keep  new  allies  and  coalitions  together,  both 
to  plan  for  World  Food  Day  in  1982  and  for 
consideration  of  year  around  farm.  food,  nu 
trition  and  anti-hunger  planning  and  pro- 
grams. The  National  Committee  will  try  to 
support  these  efforts  throughout  the 
coming  year.  The  struggle  to  eliminate 
hunger— and  the  relevance  of  World  Pood 
Day— will  require  this  kind  of  year  around 
and  long  range  planning  and  activities.  (See 
enclosed  paper  on  planning  aids.) 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  teachers  (kinder 
garten  through  high  school)  asked  the  Na 
tional  Committee  for  classroom  materials. 
We  were  stunned  to  find  how  little  suitable 
material  on  world  hunger  is  available  espe- 
cially for  younger  children.  Several  of  our 
sponsoring  organizations  as  well  as  other 
educational  groups  have  promised  to  help 
prepare  special  study  kits  for  young  people 
and  their  teachers  for  the  next  year. 

The  above  evaluation  may  make  it  appear 
that  the  National  Committee  achieved  these 
goals  by  itself,  which  of  course  is  not  the 
case.  World  Pood  Day  was  established  by 
consensus  among  the  147  member  govern- 
ments of  the  UN  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. The  official  promoter  of  the  ob- 
servance in  the  United  States  was  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  National 
Committee  staff  worked  closely  with  PAO 
and  USDA  in  what  has  actually  been  an  un- 
usual Joint  effort  by  a  multinational  UN 
agency,  a  U.S.  government  department  and 
all  the  private  voluntary  organizations  on 
our  Committee.  And.  of  course,  those  de- 
serving the  most  credit  are  all  the  communi- 
ty organizers  around  the  country.  World 
Food  Day  was  planned  as  a  grass-roots 
effort,  counting  on  the  initiative,  energy 
and  imagination  of  community  leaders. 
Your  response  to  this  call  was  the  heart  of 
our  success. 

Sometimes  we  are  asked.  'How  many 
people  did  you  feed?  "  We  answer  that  there 
is.  first,  importance  in  a  symbolic  act.  par- 
ticularly one  shared  around  the  world,  and 
second,  that  action  can  only  come  from  an 
informed  and  caring  people. 

World  Pood  Day  will  be  held  each  year  on 
October  16.  We  hope  that  we  will  all  be 
working  together  again  on  that  day  in  1982. 
H.J.  Res.  430 

Joint  resolution  designating  October  16. 
1982.  as    World  Pood  Day" 

Whereas,  hunger  and  chronic  malnutri- 
tion remain  daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  are 
those  who  are  suffering  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  with  mil- 
lions of  children  dying  each  year  from 
hunger-related  illness  and  disease,  and 
many  others  suffering  permanent  physical 
or  mental  impairment,  including  blindness, 
because  of  vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  States  insure  care 
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for  the  national  patrimony  we  t>equea(h  to 
future  generations; 

Whereas  national  policies  concernmg 
food,  farm  land,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-t>eing  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  States  and  par 
ticularly  those  most  at  health  risk; 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
pr(xluction  is  significantly  increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  its  production 
are  improved; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  tra 
dition  of  demonstrating  its  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  the  hungry  and  mal 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  international 
community; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  World  Hunger 
was  that  efforts  t>e  undertaken  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem; 

Whereas  the  first  World  Pood  Day  on  Oc- 
tot>er  16.  1981.  was  supported  by  proclama- 
tions of  the  Governors  of  all  50  States,  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, efforts  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  by  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy- five  national  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations;  and 

Whereas  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
nations  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organi 
zation  of  the  United  Nations  designated  Oc 
tober  16.  1982.  as  World  Pood  Day  "  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
increasingly  dangerous  world  food  situation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Ifie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  16.  1982.  as 
World  Pood  Day  ".  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  activities.* 


PUBLIC  POLICY  GRADUATE  STU- 
DENTS AND  FACULTY  AD- 
DRESS CONGRESS  ON  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
111  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  on 
the  administrations  El  Salvador 
policy  has  been  addressed  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  President  by  over 
600  graduate  students  and  faculty 
members  at  the  Nation's  leading  grad- 
uate schools  of  public  policy  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  letter  thoughtfully  challenges 
the  Reagan  administration's  emphasis 
on  a  military  solution  for  El  Salvador 
and  calls  instead  for  internationally 
supervised   negotiations   between   the 
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Duarte  regime  and  opposition  parties. 
The  intense  concern  about  the  current 
U.S.  policy  demonstrated  by  the  600 
signatories  is  shared  not  only  by  these 
scholars  of  public  policy  but  also,  as  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
found,  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  con- 
stituencies in  our  districts. 

The  students  and  faculty  members 
who  signed  the  letter  are  affiliated 
with  the  following  public  policy 
schools: 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs.  Princeton 
University. 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment. Harvard  University. 

Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies.  University  of  Denver. 

School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

School  of  Public  Policy.  Universitv 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public 
Policy.  University  of  Texas. 

Fletcher  School  of  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy.  Tufts  University. 

School  of  International  and  Public 
Affairs,  Columbia  University. 

Edward  A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign 
Service.  Georgetown  University. 

I  commend  this  letter  and  its  senti- 
ments to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

March  18.  1982. 
To    President    Reagan,    Secretary   of  State 
Haig.  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Present  United  States  policy  toward  El 
Salvador  will  neither  end  the  war  in  that 
nation  nor  serve  American  interests. 

Increased  military  aid  may  contain  but 
cannot  crush  the  insurgency,  which  draws 
its  strength  from  long-standing  economic  in- 
equities and  from  resentment  generated  by 
the  repressive  tactics  of  the  military  and  se 
curity  forces.  Ironically,  expanded  military 
operations  may  lead  to  a  stronger  opposi- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  forthcoming  elections 
of  March  28  are  unlikely  to  bring  the  con 
flict  closer  to  a  solution.  Although  fair  and 
open  elections  would  l)e  desirable,  such  elec- 
tions are  not  presently  possible.  The  ruling 
regime  cannot  or  will  not  guarantee  the 
safety  of  opposition  candidates  and  support- 
ers, and  without  their  participation  the  elec- 
tion will  l>e  widely  regarded  as  illegitimate 

Current  U.S.  policy  does  as  little  to  pro 
mote  American  interests  as  it  does  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  El  Salvador.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  emphasis  on  a 
military  solution  has  dismayed  our  Europe- 
an allies  and  has  undermined  U.S.  efforts  to 
focus  attention  on  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Soviet  support  for  repression 
in  Poland.  Washington's  support  for  a 
regime  that  has  been  unable  to  control  the 
brutal  and  often  Indiscriminate  violence  of 
its  armed  forces  has  eroded  U.S.  credibility 
as  a  proponent  of  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy. 

The  U.S.  has  placed  itself  in  a  no-win  situ 
ation.  At  t>est.  current  levels  of  support  will 
be  required  to  sustain  the  junta  throughout 
a  long  and  bloody  civil  war.  More  likely,  the 
Junta  will  require  ever  increasing  quantities 
of  military  assistance  and  perhaps  American 
combat  troops  in  order  to  survive.  We  may 
be  able  to  keep  the  present  regime  in  power, 
but  it  will  rule  over  a  devastated  nation. 
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The  tremendous  human  costs  for  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  damage  to  U.S.  prestige  and  ef- 
fectiveness should  cause  us  to  reconsider 
our  present  policy.  Negotiation  l)etween  the 
Duarte  government  and  the  opposition 
groups  is  the  most  promising  way  to  reduce 
the  violence  and  to  avoid  a  cycle  of  repres- 
sion and  growing  opposition.  At  a  minimum, 
negotiations  should  seek  a  cease-fire,  but 
the  larger  objective  should  be  to  establish  a 
framework  in  which  p>eaceful  political  com- 
petiton  would  replace  political  violence  in  El 
Salvador. 

Such  negotiations  will  be  difficult.  Dis- 
trust and  enmity  are  deeply  rooted,  and  the 
parties'  objectives  are  widely  disparate. 
Given  the  level  of  animosity  and  violence, 
international  cooperation  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  successful  negotiations.  The 
U.S..  together  with  other  nations  that  have 
shown  interest  in  El  Salvador  (e.g..  Prance. 
Mexico.  'Venezuela),  can  contribute  to  de- 
signing a  system  of  incentives  and  con- 
straints that  will  promote  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  Those  nations  may  also 
be  needed  to  help  guarantee  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement.  Without  international  as- 
sistance and  guarantees,  mistrust  and  mis- 
conduct will  probably  make  reconstruction 
of  the  society  impossible. 

A  policy  (lesigned  to  encourage  negotia- 
tions involves  significantly  fewer  risks  than 
our  present  course.  If  successful,  negotia- 
tions will  end  the  bloodshed  and  set  El  Sal- 
vador en  a  path  to  social  and  economic  re- 
covery. And  even  if  negotiations  fail  to 
produce  an  agreement.  U.S.  support  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  will  sharpen  the  dis- 
tinction between  American  and  Soviet  con- 
duct and  improve  U.S..  relations  with  twth 
our  European  allies  and  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

As  gradutate  students  and  faculty  mem- 
t>ers  at  schools  of  public  policy  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  we  call  upon  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
present  U.S.  position.  Massive  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  will  only  exacerbate  existing 
problem^  and  thus  should  not  l>e  the  foun- 
dation of  our  policy.  Instead,  we  urge  the 
Reagan  Aministration  to  press  for  negotia- 
tions, and  we  urge  Congress  to  make  aid 
contingent  upon  the  commencement  of 
good-faith  negotiations  by  the  Durarte 
regime.  Dialogue  and  negotiation  are.  after 
all.  in  greater  harmr  ay  with  American 
ideals  than  is  rule  through  military  might.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  Congressman 
Pepper  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  contin- 
ue to  promulgate  existing  regulations 
to  insure  the  rights  of  our  elderly  resi- 
dents in  long-term  care  facilities.  Al- 
though the  current  regulations  afford 
minimal  protections  for  residents  and 
do  not  go  as  far  as  we  personally 
would  like,  they  have  brought  about 
changes  in  nursing  home  care  and 
have  afforded  patients  humane  and 
decent  treatment— a  way  of  life  which 
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is  rightfully  theirs.  These  regulations 
must  be  maintained  and  these  rights 
must  not  be  weakened. 

In  1974.  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare— now  Health 
and  Human  Services— saw  a  need  to 
develop  a  national  standard  of  resi- 
dents' rights  and  subsequently  includ- 
ed these  as  part  of  its  revision  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  standards  for 
nursing  home  provisions  that  year. 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  now  reviewing  and 
updating  its  nursing  home  regulations. 
It  is  critical  that  the  rights  of  these 
patients  remain  unaltered  in  the  regu- 
lations about  to  be  proposed. 

The  concern  expressed  in  this  reso- 
lution is  the  upholding  of  basic  human 
rights  for  our  elderly  citizens  in  long- 
term  care  facilities  at  no  additional 
Federal  expense  and  without  confer- 
ring added  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  resolution  would  establish  three 
things: 

First,  it  would  require  that  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  residents  in  nursing 
homes  be  maintained. 

Second,  it  would  reaffirm  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  insure  the 
rights  of  residents  in  long-term  care 
facilities;  and 

Third,  it  would  stipulate  that  the 
Secretary  continue  to  insure  that  each 
skilled  nursing  facility  establish  poli- 
cies which  are  consistent  with  the 
standards  for  the  rights  of  patients. 

As  members  of  the  select  committee, 
we  have  heard  testimony  and  seen 
firsthand  the  horrors  which  can  occur 
if  patients  are  denied  their  basic 
rights.  More  often  than  not  the  atmos- 
phere of  apathy  and  despair  which 
many  of  us  associate  with  the  institu- 
tionalization of  our  elderly  could  be  al- 
leviated by  an  improvement  of  these 
basic  rights.  Such  an  atmosphere  can 
defeat  and  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
most  understanding  and  qualified  staff 
of  these  homes  and,  thereby,  stifle  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  both 
physical  and  mental  well-being  for 
residents  of  these  facilities— which,  in 
the  long  run,  should  be  our  ultimate 
concern. 

The  elderly  of  our  country  have  suf- 
fered long  enough— we  need  not  ask 
our  seniors  to  give  up  what  dignity 
they  have  left  by  allowing  their  envi- 
ronments to  be  deteriorated.  As  the 
older  segment  of  our  population  be- 
comes the  largest  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation, it  is  our  responsibility  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  those  residents  in 
care  facilities  whose  quality  of  living 
should  be  at  a  level  equal  to  ojurs. 

For  these  reasons,  we  ^sk  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  be  the  first 
step  in  assuring  dignity  to  our  elder- 
ly.* 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  LEADERS:  THE 
LARSENS  OF  SAN  LEANDRO. 
CALIF. 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  100th  birthday  of  Larsen 
Bros.  Lumber  Co.  in  San  Leandro. 
Larsen  Lumber  Co..  which  celebrated 
its  centennial  year  on  March  1.  1982.  is 
the  city's  oldest  continually  operating 
business. 

Harry  Larsen.  the  present  owner  and 
operator,  inherited  the  family  business 
from  his  father,  Harry  Larsen.  Sr.. 
who  in  turn  inherited  Larsen  Lumber 
Co.  from  his  father,  Jens  Larsen.  the 
founder.  The  company  was  founded  in 
1882  when  Jens  Larsen.  an  immigrant 
from  Denmark,  bought  an  already  ex- 
isting lumber  yard  from  T.  N.  Willis. 
The  business,  named  J.  Larsen  Lumber 
by  Jens,  did  more  than  just  sell 
lumber.  Jens  hauled  sand  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lake  Chabot  Dam  and 
sold  coal,  hay,  and  feed. 

Jen's  wife,  Christina,  and  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  worked  at  the  busi- 
ness, which  was  located  on  the  site  of 
the  present  San  Leandro  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  Station.  The  sons, 
Harry  and  James  took  over  the  busi- 
ness in  1915  after  Jen's  death.  Before 
James  died  in  1920,  the  brothers 
changed  the  company  name  to  Larsen 
Bros.  Lumber. 

Harry  ran  the  business  by  himself 
until  1925,  when  he  married  Olga 
Christensen.  She  worked  at  the 
lumber  yard  with  her  husband  until 
her  sons,  Leland  and  Harry,  Jr.,  took 
over  the  business.  During  the  Depres- 
sion, the  couple  went  into  the  moving 
business  as  a  sideline. 

Leland  and  Harry.  Jr.,  worked  with 
their  parents  throughout  their  child- 
hood. Things  went  smoothly  for 
Larsen  Bros.  Lumber  Co.  until  1956 
when  the  yard  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  business  was  rebuilt  and  in  1965. 
the  company  was  forced  to  move  to  its 
present  3  acre  location  at  14200  Wash- 
ington Avenue  in  San  Leandro  to 
make  way  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  Station. 

Harry.  Sr.,  and  his  wife.  Olga. 
worked  at  the  lumber  yard:  Harry 
until  his  death  in  1967  and  Olga  was 
active  in  the  business  until  1973. 

Last  year,  the  company  moved  into  a 
new,  larger  office  and  showroom.  The 
new  building  was  designed  in  part  by 
Harry  Larsen.  Jr.  In  the  future. 
Larsen  plans  to  grow  by  offering  a 
more  varied  selection  of  specialty 
items  and  hardwoods.  In  addition,  the 
company  will  continue  its  custom  mill- 
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work  services,  one  of  the  few  such 
services  offered  in  our  area. 

Harry,  Jr.,  his  wife  Pat,  and  their 
children,  Sam,  Mary  Lynn,  and  Jenny, 
are  all  active  in  Larsen  Lumber  Co.  I 
Join  the  many  individuals  who  are 
paying  tribute  to  Larsen  Lumber  Co. 
as  it  celebrates  100  years  of  exemplary 
family-owned  business  in  San  Leandro. 
The  Larsen  family  is  to  admired  for 
carrying  this  vital  business  through 
the  generations.  Larsen  Bro.  Lumber 
Co.  is  truly  a  part  of  American  busi- 
ness history.* 


EQUAL  RIGHTS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
here  today  with  mixed  feelings  of 
pride  and  sadness. 

I  sun  proud  because  10  years  ago 
today.  Congress  took  a  long-overdue 
step:  it  went  on  record  in  support  of 
equal  rights  for  women. 

But  I  am  sad  because.  10  years  after 
that  historic  vote,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  still  not  a  reality. 

Ten  years  after  Congress  declared  it 
was  time  to  call  a  halt  to  economic  and 
social  discrimination  that  denies 
women  the  opportunity  to  get  ahead, 
we  are  still  short  of  the  number  of 
States  needed  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment. 

And  now  we  are  running  out  of  time. 
Unless  three  more  States  ratify  the 
amendment  by  June  30,  the  ERA  will 
become  just  one  more  good  idea  that 
never  came  to  pass. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  Women  continue  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  education,  in 
athletics,  in  the  workplace— virtually 
across  society.  In  fact,  although  48 
percent  of  adl  married  women  now 
work,  women  still  only  earn  59  cents 
for  every  dollar  earned  by  men. 

Denying  women  equal  rights  is  not 
only  unfair,  it  is  stupid.  By  denying 
women  full  access  to  the  benefits  of 
our  society,  we  deny  ourselves  the  full 
benefits  of  their  skills  and  talents.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  squander  such  a  re- 
source—particularly at  a  time  when 
our  Nation  is  reeling  under  economic 
woes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
pushing  for  ratification  of  the  ERA. 
Let  us  make  ourselves  proud,  not 
sorry. 
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NATIONAL  DIFFUSION 
NETWORK  ACT 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  11,  1982,  I  introduced  H.R. 
5818,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  national  diffusion  net- 
work (NDN). 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  NDN  is  a  program  created  in  1974 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  a  means  to  carry 
out  this  congressional  mandate  to  im- 
prove educational  quality  through  the 
dissemination  of  exemplary  education 
programs  to  school  districts  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  is  now  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work Division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

Though  a  relatively  small  program, 
in  the  8  years  since  its  inception  NDN 
has  amassed  an  impressive  record  of 
success  in  meeting  its  objective  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  Several  recent  evalua- 
tions of  NDN,  including  studies  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
surveys  and  investigations  staff  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
have  documented  NDNs  effectiveness. 

NDN's  accomplishments  rest  in  part 
on  its  system  of  State  facilitators— per- 
sons located  in  each  State  who  provide 
information  about  exemplary  educa- 
tion programs  available  to  school  dis- 
tricts seeking  to  improve  their  educa- 
tional practices.  The  facilitators  oper- 
ate on  the  premise  that  no  education 
problem  exists  in  one  location  that  has 
not  already  been  solved  in  another. 
They  bring  educators  seeking  to  solve 
problems  or  address  weaknesses  in 
their  own  schools  together  with  others 
who  have  the  information  and  techni- 
cal assistance  they  may  need. 

NDN  also  operates  a  system  of  devel- 
oper/demonstrator sites  which  serve 
as  bases  from  which  the  84  active  ex- 
emplary programs  can  be  shown  to  po- 
tential adopters.  NDN  exemplary  pro- 
grams now  being  disseminated  range 
from  preschool  to  adult  education,  and 
they  include  innovative  programs  in 
career  and  vocational  education,  basic 
skills,  gifted  and  talented,  language 
arts,  and  special  education,  among 
others.  Before  being  designated  exem- 
plary and  approved  for  dissemination 
through  NDN.  education  programs  are 
subjected  to  a  thorough  review  by  the 
Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel,  a 
group  of  Federal  evaluation  experts 
from  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  continuing 
NDN's  operations  on  the  Federal  level 
was  recognized  in  the  Education  Con- 
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solidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  (ECIA).  ECIA  provided  for  NDNs 
funding  out  of  the  6  percent  of  its 
moneys  reserved  for  the  Secretary  of 
Educations  discretionary  fund.  This 
placed  NDN  in  the  unusual  position  of 
being  named  in  the  law.  but  not  de- 
fined or  described. 

H.R.  5818  would  address  this  discrep- 
ancy by  providing  a  complete  statuto- 
ry definition  of  the  national  diffusion 
network.  In  addition.  H.R.  5818  would 
allow  the  funding  for  NDN  to  continue 
from  the  discretionary  fund  while  cre- 
ating the  option  for  Congress  to  fund 
NDN  with  an  appropriations  line  item. 
While  it  would  not  mandate  changes 
in  NDNs  current  structure  or  funding 
mechanism,  the  bill  would  give  Con- 
gress the  authority,  if  it  should  so 
choose,  to  allow  NDN  to  receive  addi- 
tional funding  for  expansion  and 
growth. 

Since  1974.  NDN  has  been  fostering 
the  improvement  of  educational  prac- 
tices in  school  districts  in  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  seek  information 
about  the  work  of  NDN  with  schools 
in  their  congressional  districts.  I  am 
certain  they  will  discover  and  come  to 
recognize,  as  I  have,  the  valuable  and 
lasting  contributions  to  educational 
quality  made  by  NDN.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  cosponsor  the 
National  Diffusion  Network  Act.  The 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 5818 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 

National  Diffusion  Network 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (2)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary") 
shall  carry  out  a  program  to  promote  the 
spread  of  exemplary  educational  programs, 
products,  and  practices  to  interested  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  Nation  and.  in  so  doing,  improve  the 
quality  of  education  through  the  adoption 
of  validated  innovations  and  improvements 
in  such  programs,  products,  and  practices. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall- 

(1)  acquaint  persons  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  information  about  exemplary 
educational  programs,  products,  and  prac- 
tices: 

(2)  assist  them  in  adopting  programs, 
products,  and  practices,  which  tho.sp  persons 
determine  to  hold  promise  for  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  .schools  for 
which  they  are  responsible  by  providing  ma- 
terials, training,  and  technical  assistance: 
and 

(3)  ensure  that  all  such  programs,  prod- 
ucts, and  practices  are  subjected  to  rigorous 
evaluation  with  respect  to  their  effective- 
ness and  their  capacity  for  adoption. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  decribed  in  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  and 
contracts  with,  local  educational  agencies. 
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State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit private  educational  institutions  and 
organizations. 

(d)  The  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  a  continuation  of 
the  National  Diffusion  Network  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  section  583(a)(1)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  to 
the  program  established  by  this  Act  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  section  583 
of  such  Act.  In  addition  to  the  funds  avail- 
able for  any  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
[>oses  of  this  section,  there  are  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986.* 


REMEMBER  ESTONIA 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
24  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Estonian  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Yet  today,  due  to  an  armed  invasion, 
Elstonia  lies  in  the  grips  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  not  only  like  to  rise  in 
tribute  to  this  valiant  nation,  but  also 
call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  the  plight  of  the  Esto- 
nian people. 

Their  story  must  be  recalled  often 
and  spoken  loudly  lest  the  struggle 
against  oppression  have  been  in  vain. 
Their  misfortune  must  rekindle  in  us 
the  moral  determination  that  such  a 
tragic  fate  will  not  befall  other  peace- 
loving  people.  Their  courage  must 
strengthen  America's  resolve  to  assist 
those  people  who  do  not  presently 
enjoy  basic  human  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  Russia  in  1918,  Esto- 
nia became  an  independent  democratic 
republic  in  1920.  With  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  Russia  renounced 
forever  any  claim  to  Estonia.  In  the 
following  decades,  a  number  of  agree- 
ments were  concluded  between  these 
two  nations  reinforcing  Estonia's  inde- 
pendence. Estonia  also  was  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  strived 
in  every  way  to  maintain  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  transpired  next  is  best  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ernst 
Jaakson,  the  Consul  General  of  Esto- 
nia in  the  United  States: 

Good  Estonian-Soviet  relations  came  to  a 
sudden  halt  with  the  signing  of  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  agreement  of  August  23.  1939.  known 
as  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  Pact  with  its 
secret  protocol  about  the  territorial  division 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Under  Soviet  pressure  and  direct  military 
threats  Estonia  was  forced  to  sign  the  so- 
called  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  September  28.  1939.  al- 
though Estonia  had  officially  proclaimed 
her  strict  neutrality  in  the  European  war  on 
September  1.  1939. 
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Soviet  Premier  Molotov  stated 
before  the  fifth  session  of  the  Sur- 
peme  Soviet,  as  made  public  by  the  of- 
ficial Soviet  new  agency  TASS: 

The  special  character  of  these  mutual  as- 
sistance pacts  in  no  way  implies  any  inter- 
ference by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  affairs  of 
Estonia.  Latvia  or  Lithuantia.  as  some  for- 
eign newspapers  are  trying  to  make  out.  On 
the  contrary,  all  these  pacts  of  mutual  as- 
sistance strictly  stipulate  the  inviolability  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  signatory  States  and 
the  principle  of  noninterference  in  each 
others  affairs.  The  relations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
are  based  on  peace  treaties  concluded  with 
the  respective  counties  in  1920.  We  declare 
that  all  nonsense  about  sovietizing  the 
Baltic  countries  is  only  to  the  interest  our 
common  enemies  and  of  all  anti-Soviet  pro- 
vocateurs. 

Soon  thereafter,  however,  on  June 
16.  1940.  the  Soviet  Government  deliv- 
ered an  ultimatum  to  the  E^stonian 
Minister  in  Moscow  demanding  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pro-Soviet  govern- 
ment in  Estonia  and  also  admission  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  Soviet  troops 
into  E^stonia.  On  June  17,  1940,  Esto- 
nia was  invaded  and  occupied  by 
Soviet  armed  forces,  and  on  August  6. 
1940,  forcefully  incorporated. 

The  acts  of  the  Soviet  Union  must 
be  judged  in  light  of  the  frightful  cru- 
elties and  human  sufferings  that  the 
Soviet  occupying  forces  have  caused  in 
Estonia.  The  President  of  Estonia. 
Konstantin  Pats,  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  together  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  Estonians  from  all 
walks  of  life  were  arrested  and  deport- 
ed to  remote  regions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  liquidated  on  the  spot. 

President  Pats  died  in  the  notorious 
Kazan  psychiatric  prison  in  Russia  in 
1956.  And  in  an  attempt  to  gradually 
eradicate  the  independent  Estonian 
language  and  culture,  there  have  been 
several  waves  of  mass  deportations  of 
Estonia's  people  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  today,  those  who  dare  to  pro- 
test openly  against  Russification  pres- 
sures are  arrested  by  the  KGB  and 
sentenced  to  long  prison  terms.  A  pro- 
test demonstration  in  1980  by  thou- 
sands of  schoolchildren  in  Tallinn  was 
dealt  with  in  a  most  brutal  way.  Scores 
of  dissidents  have  been  jailed  for  anti- 
Soviet  activities.  One  of  the  latest  vic- 
tims was  a  young  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tartu,  Jurj  Kukk,  who  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  in  a  Soviet  prison 
camp  and  died  of  unknown  causes 
shortly  thereafter. 

Unquestionably,  the  people  of  liJsto- 
nia  share  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Poland  in  the  present  struggle  for 
basic  freedoms  and  justice. 

Being  an  occupied  country  and  ruled 
by  a  ruthless  alien  power  which  denies 
them  the  basic  human  rights,  the 
people  of  E^stonia  have  no  voice  in 
their  domestic  or  foreign  affairs.  They 
have  been  deprived  of  their  right  to 
appeal  for  justice  to  any  international 
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organization  dealing  with  relations  be- 
tween nations. 

The  recent  events  in  Poland  have  re- 
focused  attention  on  the  neighboring 
area  which  includes  Elstonia.  and  also 
Lithuania  and  Latvia.  It  is  important 
that  the  facts  about  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  these  formerly  free 
and  independent  countries  be  taken 
into  account  whenever  there  is  public 
discussion  about  the  problems  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

The  people  of  E^stonia.  as  well  as 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  have  never  ac- 
cepted Moscow's  overlordship  over 
them  and  they  are  continuously  strug- 
gling to  regain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
recognize  not  only  the  independence 
of  Estonia,  but  also  the  independence 
of  its  Baltic  neighbors.  Lithuania  and 
Latvia.  We  in  America  sometimes 
forget  how  privileged  we  are  to  have 
our  freedom  and  the  strength  to  pro- 
tect it.  We  also  sometimes  forget  that 
with  these  privileges  come  responsibil- 
ities. 

As  we  recall  today  the  valiant  strug- 
gle of  the  E^stonian  people  to  regain 
their  independence.  I  hope  we  will  not 
only  appreciate  our  pivileges.  but  also 
remember  our  moral  responsibilities  to 
assist  those  people  who  struggle  in  the 
name  of  freedom. 

I  salute  the  Estonian  people,  their 
fortitude,  and  their  continuing  quest 
for  national  self-determination.  We 
shall  not  forget  them— or  their  cour- 
age.* 


GOD  AND  COUNTRY  SPEECH 


HON.  JIM  D.  SANTINI 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  I  had  the  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fourth  annual  God  and 
country  service  held  by  the  American 
Legion  and  Auxiliary  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  During  the  service,  the  auxiliary 
district  chaplain  gave  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  stirring  speech  on  the  heroics 
of  our  military  men.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  speech  with  you  today: 

God  and  Country 
(By  Walter  J.  Wadlington) 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  3.  1943. 
the  U.S.  troop  transport  Dorchester  was  wal- 
lowing through  the  icy  seas  off  Greenland. 
Most  of  the  900  troops  on  board  were  alseep 
in  their  bunks.  Suddenly  a  torpedo  slammed 
into  the  Dorchesters  flank.  Frantically 
pounding  up  the  ladders,  the  troops  milled 
in  confusion  on  the  decks. 

In  those  dark  moments  of  panic  the  cool- 
est men  al)oard  were  four  U.S.  Army  chap- 
lains first  lieutenanU.  Clark  V.  Poling  (Re- 
formed Church  of  America).  Alexander  D. 
Goode  (Jewish  Rabbi).  John  P.  Washington 
(Catholic  Priest),  and  George  L.  Fox  (Meth- 
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odist).  These  four  chaplains  led  the  men  to 
the  boxes  of  life  jackets,  passed  them  out 
with  boat-drill  precision.  When  the  boxes 
were  empty,  these  four  men  quietly  slipped 
off  their  own  life  preservers,  put  them  on 
four  young  GI's  and  told  them  to  Jump. 

The  Dorchester  went  down  25  minutes 
later  in  a  rumble  of  steam.  Some  600  men 
were  lost,  but  the  heroic  action  of  those 
four  chaplains  had  helped  to  save  over  200. 
The  last  anyone  saw  of  them,  they  were 
standing  on  the  slanting  deck  of  that 
doomed  ship,  their  arms  linked  and  heads 
bowed  in  prayer  to  the  one  God  they  all 
served. 

Theirs  was  a  living  message  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man,  from  no  matter  which  part 
of  the  world  he  comes,  or  how  he  expresses 
his  devotion,  he  still  addresses  a  Father 
common  to  us  all. 

In  Isaiah  63:13  the  Word  says,  doubtless 
Thou  art  our  Father,  Abraham  be  ignorant 
of  us.  and  Israel  acknowldge  us  not.  Thou 
art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  Thy  name  is 
from  everlasting. 

Again  in  Isaiah  64:8.  But  now  O  Lord 
Thou  art  our  Father:  we  are  the  clay,  and 
Thou  are  the  potter,  and  we  all  are  the 
work  of  Thy  hand. 

Man  is  the  product  of  God,  made  by  God. 
and  it  makes  no  difference  from  where  on 
Earth  he  comes,  he  is  still  the  child  of  God. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  in  1:26  and 
27  "And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our 
own  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea.  the 
fowl  of  the  air.  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
the  Earth,  and  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepcth  upon  the  Earth.  ...  so  God  cre- 
ated man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  He  him.  male  and  female  cre- 
ated He  them. 

In  the  new  testament,  with  Paul  preach- 
ing Corenth  as  recorded  in  Acts  27  and  28 
"For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,  as  certain  also  of  you  own  poets  have 
said,  for  we  are  also  His  offspring." 

Also  in  the  scripture  according  to  St. 
Mark  chapter  3  verses  34  and  35.  "And  He 
looked  around  about  on  them  which  sat 
about  Him,  and  said,  behold  My  Mother  and 
My  brethren,  for  whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  God,  the  same  is  My  brother.  My 
sister,  and  mother." 

The  equality  of  believers  is  expressed  in 
Mathew  23  verses  9  and  11:  "And  call  no 
man  your  Father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is 
your  Father  which  is  In  Heaven,"  And  in  11 
He  said.  "But  He  that  is  greatest  among  you 
shall  be  your  servant." 

These  four  men.  though  they  were  widely 
separated  in  their  formative  years,  shared 
three  very  strong  bonds  that  made  as  one 
when  called  upon,  on  that  last  day  of  their 
earthly  lives. 

No.  1.  they  shared  alike  their  love  of  coun- 
try. They  adhered  to  the  premise  that,  my 
country  may  she  always  be  right,  but  right 
or  wrong  my  country. 

No.  2,  their  lives  were  dedicated  to  service 
to  their  fellow  man.  and 

No.  3,  each  ministered  to  the  fullest 
degree,  the  facts  and  truths  of  God,  as  their 
several  religious  backgrounds  had  predeter- 
mined they  would  serve. 

Therefore  when  the  lime  came  that  the 
fullest  measure  of  sacrifice,  was  demanded 
of  each  of  them  in  the  name  of  man's  love 
for  his  fellow  man,  they  each  through  their 
faith  in  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
showed  themselves  equal  to  the  task.* 
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MARCH  21 -AFGHANISTAN  DAY 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  European  Parliament 
in  commemorating  March  21,  1982,  as 
Afghanistan  Day. 

The  European  Parliament,  repre- 
senting 270  million  people  of  the  EJuro- 
pean  Community,  was  the  first  parlia- 
ment to  publicly  condemn  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December 
of  1979.  It  has  also  taken  the  initiative 
in  calling  for  the  worldwide  observ- 
ance of  March  21.  as  Afghanistan 
Day— a  date  celebrated  by  the  Afghan 
people  as  their  national  day. 

Afghanistan  today  is  occupied  by 
100,000  Soviet  troops  whose  presence 
in  that  traditionally  neutral  and  nona- 
lined  nation  poses  a  continuing  threat 
to  world  peace  and  stability. 

Thousands  of  combatants  and  civil- 
ians have  been  killed  in  the  brutal  con- 
flict between  the  Soviet  troops  and 
Afghan  guerrillas.  There  are  numer- 
ous allegations  that  the  Russians  have 
employed  lethal  chemical  agents 
against  the  guerrilla  forces.  According 
to  the  State  Department.  2.000  to 
3.000  people  have  died  as  a  result  of 
these  chemical  attacks. 

Three  million  Afghan  refugees, 
mostly  women  and  children,  now  live 
under  very  harsh  conditions  in  Paki- 
stan, and  there  appears  to  be  little 
chance  they  will  soon  return  home. 

On  four  separate  occasions,  the  43- 
member  Islamic  conference  has  passed 
resolutions  calling  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
withdraw  its  military  forces  and  to  re- 
store Afghanistan  to  its  traditional 
non-alined  role. 

Last  fall  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  116  countries  endorsed 
a  resolution  also  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops. 

In  light  of  the  massive  human  rights 
violations  and  the  increasing  dangers 
of  a  regional  conflict.  I  would  urge  the 
Reagan  administration,  in  concert 
with  our  European  allies,  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  convene  an  international 
conference  on  the  Afghanistan  crisis.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to   notify   the   Office   of   the   Senate 
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Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  23.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation   authorizing   funds   for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. 

324  Russell  Building 
'Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Helsinki  Commission.  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission,  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2094.  proposed 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act. 
and  other  related  measures. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Sut)committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Ser\ice's  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Sulxrommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet   Union.  Eas\  Germany, 
and  Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism   in 
South  Africa. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785. 
increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  Individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction.  In- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
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to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

224  Russell  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1446.  proposed 
act   for   the   Implementation   of   the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Nuclear  Material. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  buget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
Fedeial  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
'Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Suttcom- 
mittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
those  provisions  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

212  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed   briefing   to   discuss   the   recent 
progress  in  the  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear force  negotiations. 

4219  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  r.omina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  Maryland,  to  l>e  Am- 
bassador v.'hile  serving  as  head  of  the 
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U.S.   delegation   to   the    intermediate 
range  nuclear  force  negotiations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
3:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  SulKommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53.  S. 
1761.  S.  1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extend- 
ing the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,   focusing  on 
Navy  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Sut>committee 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Buildine 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propose  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  interna- 
tional organizations.  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Board. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  dives- 
titure of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, focusing  on  its  effect  on  local 
rates. 

412  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism  in 
South  Africa. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Sutx-om- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2036. 
providing  for  State  and  local  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Ser\ices 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
those  provisions  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  of  S. 
2248.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

224  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Closed   business   meeting,   to   mark   up 
those  provisions  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  of  S. 
2248,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

212  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution  and  status  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reser\'e. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1932  and  H.R. 
2098.  bills  establishing  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  In  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Justice,  and  Treas- 
ury and  In  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  and  on  other  related 
measures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  general 
agricultural  outlook,  and  the  overall 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Sutxrommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   101.  S.  751, 
and  S.  1995,  bills  providing  for  an  al- 
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temative  to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

2228  Dirlisen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Tony  E.  Gallegos.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  William 
L.  Earl,  of  Florida.  Harold  R.  OeMoss. 
Jr..  of  Texas.  Clarence  V  McKee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Marc  Sand- 
strom.  of  California.  Howard  H.  Dana. 
Jr..  of  Maine.  William  P.  Harvey,  of 
Indiana.  William  J.  Olson,  of  Virginia. 
George  E.  Paras,  of  California,  and 
Robert  S.  Stubbs  II.  of  Georgia,  each 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
effects  of  merger  policy  on  the  nation- 
al  railroad   system,    focusing   on   the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4233  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 

for  the  public  buildings  program  of 

the  General  Services  Administration. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2105  and  S.  2108. 
bills  providing  for  pension  reform  for 
State  and  local  public  employee  retire- 
ment systems. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional    and    Community    Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Appalachian      highway      development 
program.      and      authorizing      funds 
through  fiscal  year  1987  for  other  area 
development   activities   and   operating 
expenses  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,   and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  E>evelopment  Sut>com- 
mlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grama. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings   to   review- 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year   1983 
for  energy  conservation  programs  of 
the   Department   of   Energy,   focusing 
on  State  grant,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  solar  energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Food  for 
Peace  program  (Public  Law  480). 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development.  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service.  Department  of  Ag 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1819.  granting 
tax-exempt  status  to  certain  crude  oil 
purchasing  cooperatives  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  status  is  applied  to  farm 
cooperatives. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fi.scal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30.  1982. 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  begin  markup  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments    to    the    Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95) 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Sut>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  95-192). 

324  Russell  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Ru-ssell  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittrr 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775.  making 
the    Federal    Government    liable    for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
LatHJr  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirk.sen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations   for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1724.    proposed    Federal    Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Antifraud  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams.   . 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers 
In  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Comm(xlity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  review  budget  proposals  for 
the  E)epartment  of  Agricultures  In- 
spector General,  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  Conrail. 

S- 128.  Capitol 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays,  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  93-638). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Paperwork   Reduc- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  96-511). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Prcxluctivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  810.  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied 
on     commercial     transportation     on 
inland  waterway  projects,  amendment 
No.   32   thereto,   expediting   the  con- 
struction of  inland  waterway  projects, 
and  assuring  that  the  users  of  such 
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projects  repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  works,  amendment  No. 
637.  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Stale.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams. Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Sulxjommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Pollution  Sulx:ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  endangered 
species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Office    of    Science    and     Technology 
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Policy  and  the  Council   on   Environ- 
mental QutUity. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,    and     Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Oirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Sulxrommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dlrluen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1885.  to  place 
electric  utilities,  including  members  of 
registered   holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutilities  to  en- 
courage their  investment  in  cogenera- 
tion  and  small  power  production  facili- 
ties. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  endan- 
gered species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S- 146.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LatMr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds      for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulxrommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,     and     Related 
Agencies  SutKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  insti- 
tution to  promote  international  peace 
and  resolution  of  international  con- 
flict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Sutx-ommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sut)commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  related 
programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volunta- 
rism in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Sulxrommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018. 
prohibiting  the  Federal   Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial   growth    on    undeveloped    barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA).  and  for  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

U14  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,    and     Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
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of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  tmd  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments  of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  and  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Eklucatlon,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments   of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870,  S. 
1871,  and  S.  1977,  bills  revising  or  re- 
pealing    certain     provisions     of     the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  prop>osed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  Its  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S- 116.  Capitol 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossU 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  prop>osed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  on 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communication 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116,  Capitol 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

11 14  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hoid  hearings  on  proposed  Budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
conunittee's  Jurisdiction 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  prognuns  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testifliony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604.  requiring  all 
new      telephone      receivers      to      be 
equipped  with   hearing  aids  for  the 
handicapped. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    public    witnesses    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY? 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmilt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  turn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
commitiee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

ELnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    faU 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlis 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  DU-ksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for   weather   pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric    Administration.     Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian 
Affairs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  William  C.  Cox, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Nevada,  Mo.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  all  nations,  we  praise  You 
for  the  adventures  that  have  carved 
out  our  Nation.  We  affirm  that  our 
many  blessings  come  through  mystery 
and  grace. 

We  embrace  one  another  as  recipi- 
ents of  novel  gifts.  We  are  a  part  of  all 
that  we  have  met,  and  so  help  us  msike 
unique  contributions  to  humankind  as 
we  meet.  Yet  deliver  us  from  the 
burden  of  trying  to  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  midst  of  confusing  times  we 
ask  for  wisdom  not  of  our  own.  Give  us 
open  hands  and  warm  hearts  that  we 
may  receive  unexpected  moments  of 
insight.  Would  You  help  us  be  quiet 
enough  to  hear  one  another?  Can  You 
still  our  hearts  sufficiently  that  we 
might  tap  our  inner  resources? 

Above  all.  make  us  humble— humble 
enough  to  have  faith  in  our  potential 
for  bringing  about  good:  humble 
enough  to  trust  the  motivations  of 
others;  humble  enough  to  believe  in 
You  as  the  ultimate  source  of  peace 
and  justice. 

God,  bless  us  with  a  contagious  hope 
for  our  time.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  345,  nays 
17,  answered  'present"  1,  not  voting 
70,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  30] 

YEAS— 345 

Addabbo 

Donnelly 

Jones  (NO 

Akmka 

Dorgan 

Jones  (TN) 

AlbosU 

Dowdy 

Kazen 

Alexander 

Dreler 

Kemp 

Anderson 

Duncan 

Kennelly 

Andrews 

Dunn 

Kildee 

Annunzlo 

Dwyer 

Kogovsek 

Anthony 

Dymally 

Kramer 

Applegate 

Dyson 

LaPalce 

Archer 

E:arly 

Lagomarsino 

Ashbrook 

F.dgar 

Lantos 

Aspin 

Edwards  (AL) 

LatU 

AuColn 

English 

Leath 

B&falis 

Erdahl 

Lee 

Bailey  (PA) 

Erlenbom 

Lehman 

Barnard 

Evans  (DE) 

Lent 

Beard 

Evans  (OA) 

Levltaa 

Bedell 

Fado 

Lewis 

BeUenaon 

Fenwlck 

Livingston 

Benedict 

Perraro 

Loeffler 

Benjamin 

Fiedler 

Long  (LA) 

Bennett 

Fields 

Long(MD) 

Bereuter 

PIndley 

Lott 

Bethune 

Pish 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bevlll 

PIthian 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bingham 

Pllppo 

Lujan 

Blanchard 

Plorlo 

Luken 

BlUey 

Foley 

Lundlne 

Boland 

Pord(TN) 

Lungren 

Boiling 

Fountain 

Madlgan 

Boner 

FowJer 

Markey 

Bonlor 

Prank 

Marlenee 

Bonker 

Prenael 

Marriott 

Bouquard 

Frost 

Martin  (IL) 

Bowen 

Puqua 

Martin  (NO 

Breaux 

Oarda 

Martin  (NT) 

Brlnkley 

Oaydon 

Matsul 

Brodhead 

Gephardt 

Mavroules 

Brooks 

Olbbons 

MazEoli 

Broomfleld 

Oilman 

McClory 

Brown  (CA) 

Olngrlch 

McDonald 

Brown  (CO) 

OUckman 

McEwen 

BroyhlU 

Ooldwater 

McOrath 

Burgener 

Oomalez 

McHugh 

Burton.  Phillip 

Gore 

McKliuiey 

Byron 

Oradison 

Mica 

CampbeU 

Gramm 

Michel 

Carman 

Green 

Mikiilski 

Carney 

Gregg 

MlneU 

ChappeU 

Orisham 

Mlnlsh 

Chappie 

Gundenon 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Cheney 

Hagedom 

Moakley 

Clausen 

Hall  (OH) 

Moffett 

Cllnger 

Hall.  Ralph 

MoUnarl 

Coau 

Hall.  Sam 

MoUohan 

Coelho 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Coleman 

Hammerachmidt  Moore 

CoUlna(IL) 

Hance 

Moorhead 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Hanaen(ID) 

Morrison 

Conable 

Hartnett 

MotU 

Conte 

Hatcher 

Murphy 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Corcoran 

Heckler 

Myers 

Coyne.  James 

Bertel 

Napier 

Coyne.  WUllam 

Natcher 

Craig 

HUer 

Nelllgan 

Crane.  Daniel 

HlUla 

Nichols 

Crane.  Philip 

Holland 

Oakar 

Daniel.  Dan 

HoUenbeck 

Oberatar 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hopkins 

Obey 

Dannemeyer 

Horton 

Oxley 

Daschle 

Howard 

Panetu 

Daub 

Hoyer 

Parrls 

Davis 

Hubbard 

Patman 

de  la  Oarza 

Huckaby 

Paul 

Deckard 

Hughes 

PCMe 

Dellums 

Hunter 

Pepper 

DeNardls 

Hutto 

Perkins 

DerwlnsU 

Ireland 

Petri 

Dicks 

Jeffords 

Peyser 

Dtngell 

Jeffries 

Pickle 

Dixon 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Price 

Shelby 

Trible 

Pritchard 

Shumway 

Udall 

Quillen 

Shuster 

Vander  Jagt 

Rahall 

Siljander 

Vento 

RalUback 

Simon 

Volkmer 

Rangel 

Skeen 

Walgren 

Ratchford 

Skelton 

Wampler 

Regula 

Smith  (AL) 

Washington 

Reuss 

Smith  (lA) 

Watkins 

Rinaldo 

Smith  (NE) 

Waxman 

Rltter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Weaver 

Roberts  (KS) 

Smith  (OR) 

Weber  (OH) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Smith  (PA) 

Weiss 

Robinson 

Snowe 

White 

Roe 

Snyder 

Whitehurst 

Rogers 

Solarz 

Whitley 

Rose 

Solomon 

Whittaker 

Roth 

Spence 

Whitten 

Rousselot 

St  Germain 

Williams  (OH) 

Roybal 

Stanton 

Wilson 

Rudd 

Stark 

Winn 

Santlnl 

SUton 

WIrth 

Sawyer 

Stenholm 

Wolf 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Wolpe 

Schneider 

Stratton 

Wortley 

Schulze 

Studds 

Wright 

Schumer 

Stump 

Wyden 

Selberllng 

Synar 

Yates 

Sensenbrenner 

Tauke 

Yatron 

Shamansky 

Tauzin 

Young (PL) 

Shannon 

Taylor 

Young  (MO) 

Sharp 

Thomas 

Zablockl 

Shaw 

Traxler 
NAYS-17 

ZeferetU 

Barnes 

Ooo«Ulng 

Roemer 

BuUer 

Holt 

Sabo 

Coughlin 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Edwards  (OK) 

Johnston 

Walker 

Emerson 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber  (MN> 

Evans  (lA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-! 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-70 

Atkinson 

PogUetU 

McDade 

Badham 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (CA) 

BaUey  (MO) 

Porsythe 

Neal 

Biaggl 

Oejdenson 

Nelson 

Boa> 

Olnn 

Nowak 

Brown  (OH) 

Gray 

O'Brien 

Burton.  John 

Guartnl 

Pashayan 

Chlsholm 

Hansen  (UT) 

Patterson 

Clay 

Harkln 

Pi-  leU 

Courter 

Hefner 

Rhodes 

Crockett 

Heftel 

Richmond 

D' Amours 

Hendon 

Rodino 

Derrick 

Hyde 

Rosenthal 

Dickinson 

Jones  (OK) 

RostenkowskI 

Do  man 

Kastenmeler 

Roukema 

Dougherty 

Kindness 

Russo 

Downey 

Leach 

Savage 

Eckart 

IrHoutUlier 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Swift 

Emery 

Marks 

WlUlams  (MT) 

Ertel 

Mattox 

Wylle 

Evans  (Of) 

McCloskey 

Young  (AK) 

Pary 

McCollum 

FaK«U 

McCurdy 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4482) 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit, to  establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2254.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
authority  to  conduct  experlmenU  In  nexlble 
schedules  and  compressed  schedules  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Percy 
(chairman),  Mr.  Zorinsky  (vice  chair- 
man), and  Mr.  Dodd  to  attend,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
May  27-31,  1982. 


DR.  WILLIAM  CHARLES  COX 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  honored  to  welcome  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Charles  Cox,  pastor  of  the  Hrst 
Baptist  Church  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  as  our 
guest  chaplain  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  addition  to  his  most  impressive 
educational  background.  Dr.  Cox  has 
received  several  honors  and  several 
awards,  including  being  named  an 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  America 
in  both  1978  and  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Cox  has  spent  the 
last  13  years  in  various  pastorates, 
both  in  Missouri  and  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, offering  spiritual  guidance  to 
those  in  need.  Dr.  Cox  is  an  asset  to 
his  ministry  and  his  home  State  of 
Missouri. 

We  are  indeed  honored  to  have  him 
here  as  a  guest  chaplain  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  wish  to 
welcome,  along  with  Dr.  Cox,  his 
charming  wife,  Marie,  who  is  also  with 
us  today. 


For  this  past  week  ending  March  22, 
I  can  Identify  eight  manufacturing  en- 
terprises which  either  shut  down  or 
served  notice  that  they  would  shut 
down.  These  announced  closures  oc- 
curred in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Virginia, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  California. 

During  the  first  3  weeks  of  March, 
29  plants  have  closed  and  156  other 
businesses,  such  as  grocery  stores  and 
department  stores,  served  notice  they 
would  cease  operating. 

For  the  year  to  date,  86  industrial 
plants  have  closed  and  533  other  types 
of  businesses  have  quit  operating.  Ap- 
proximately 150.000  people  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  these  identifiable  business 
failures  so  far  this  year. 

If  the  business  failure  rate  for  the 
first  2V4  months  of  1982  is  allowed  to 
continue  at  the  same  rate  for  the  rest 
of  this  year,  then  the  business  failure 
rate  will  be  the  highest  since  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  today  I  will  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  partial  list  of 
plant  closings,  culled  from  national 
newsstories. 


PLANT  CLOSINGS  UP  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recently  complained  that 
the  national  news  media  were  inter- 
viewing every  person  out  of  a  job- 
even  in  remote  areas  like  "South  Suc- 
catash"— In  an  attempt  to  make  the 
plight  of  the  jobless  in  this  country 
appear  worse  than  it  is. 

In  fact,  there  are  between  9  and  10 
millions  of  Americans  out  of  work,  and 
manufacturing  plants  and  commercial 
firms  continue  to  go  out  of  business  on 
a  weekly,  even  dally  basis. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAMS  URGED 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  this  week 
we  are  going  to  have  the  first  opportu- 
nity this  year  to  vote  on  an  issue  that 
now  many  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  feel  very  firm  on;  namely, 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
questing in  that  legislation  to  exceed 
by  nearly  $400  million  what  this  ad- 
ministration, the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, wants.  I  know  that  the  Members, 
Republican  and  Democrats,  are  going 
to  go  along  with  this  program  that  the 
committee  Is  going  to  recommend. 
Both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
sides  are  in  agreement  that  we  are  not 
going  to  eliminate  the  graduate  stu- 
dent loan  program,  and  we  are  going 
to  continue  on  with  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  for  undergradu- 
ates. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to 
have  our  chance  this  week  to  show 
students  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country  that  we  in  the  Congress  really 
believe  that  an  educated  American  is  a 
strong  American. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
editorial  authored  by  its  perceptive 
editor,  Joseph  C.  Murphy,  the  Pacific 
Dally  News  recently  pointed  out  that— 

While  the  Reagan  administration  worries 
about  the  Caribbean,  the  truth  is  that  the 
Pacific  islands,  with  the  same  resources  and 
the  same  problems,  are  suffering  Just  as 
much. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  paper's 
suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  develop  a  Pacific  policy.  It  is  a 
step  that  I  urged  the  President  to  take 
when  his  administration  began  work 
on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
And,  although  that  proposal  would 
extend  to  the  Pacific  territories  some 
of  the  tax  and  customs  provisions  de- 
signed to  assist  our  Caribbean  territo- 
ries, this  administration  still  has  ar- 
ticulated no  comprehensive  Pacific 
basin  Initiative. 

In  its  absence,  the  administration 
has  proposed  budgetary  and  tax  poli- 
cies which  would  impede  progress 
toward  economic  development  and  un- 
dermine the  fiscal  health  of  our  Pacif- 
ic insular  areas. 

So,  again  today,  I  call  upon  the 
President  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
Pacific  basin— both  the  American  is- 
lands and  our  neighbors— and  con- 
struct policies  which  will  advance  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  goals  In 
the  region. 


PACIFIC     BASIN     SHOULD     HAVE 
SAME     ATTENTION     FROM     AD- 
MINISTRATION   AS   CARIBBEAN 
BASIN 
(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ENTERPRISE  ZONE  PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  President  submitted  his 
enterprise  zone  proposal  to  Congress. 
After  several  weeks  of  negotiations 
with  my  colleague.  Jack  Kemp,  I  sun 
delighted  to  report  that  the  minimum 
wage  Is  to  be  left  alone  and  that  those 
areas  In  the  enterprise  zone  bill  that 
affect  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  and 
civil  rights  of  workers  will  remain  pro- 
tected. 
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I  am  also  happy  to  say  here  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Members,  and  I  would 
hope  we  would  get  as  many  colleagues 
as  possible  to  join  In  the  sponsorship 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  However, 
I  just  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that 
this  enterprise  zone  bill  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  the  cure-all  for  Ameri- 
ca's urban  problems. 

This  is  but  a  small  component,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
component  will  get  off  the  ground  and 
that  in  those  areas  of  America  where 
people  want  to  work  we  will  be  able  to 
get  the  enterprise  zones  to  create  the 
Incentives,  to  get  industry  to  move 
into  the  distressed  areas. 
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A       TRIBUTE      TO       THE       LATE 

PRANK     GILL.     NEW     ZEALAND 

DIPL01I4AT 

(Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  brilliant  man,  a 
professional  in  the  area  of  diplomacy, 
a  friend  of  the  United  States,  Prank 
Gill  of  New  Zealand. 

Ambassador  Gill  became  that  na- 
tion's ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  1980.  He  served  his 
country  with  Impressive  distinction. 
Interested  in  furthering  trade  he  fo- 
cxised  on  the  importance  of  agricultur- 
al commodities  as  a  trade  feature. 

He  and  I  had  many  delightful  visits 
when  with  eloquent  persuasion  he  ex- 
pounded the  virtues  of  his  country  and 
sought  an  avenue  of  trade  with  ours. 

Ambassador  Gill  was  stricken  with 
cancer  suddenly  luid  mercifully  passed 
away  on  March  1.  1982.  after  going 
home  to  Auckland  a  few  days  before. 

A  native  of  New  Zealand,  he  Joined 
his  country's  Air  Porce  in  1937  and 
served  In  the  Air  Porce  In  various  ca- 
pacities, the  most  notable  being  1957 
to  1959,  when  he  was  the  armed  forces 
attach^  to  the  United  SUtes. 

He  knew  the  problems  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  having  served  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  Service  to  his 
nation  included  the  minister  of  health, 
of  Immigration,  of  defense,  of  police, 
in  charge  of  war  pensions,  and  in 
charge  of  rehabilitation  in  his  country. 

He  was  a  giant  of  a  man  whose  pres- 
ence will  be  missed.  To  his  lovely  wife 
Barbara  and  three  daughters,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  extend  the  condolences 
of  this  House. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  4523 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  4523. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


differently  in  this  Congress,  and  we 
have  not  been  permitted  to  do  so  be- 
cause important  issues  have  not  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  for 
us  to  debate  and  to  try  to  bring 
changes  in. 

So  what  we  are  doing  now  is  calling 
to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  who  may  have 
viewed  these  goings  on  via  their  televi- 
sion sets  that  if  you  will  not  work  and 
if  you  will  not  give  us  the  important 
issues  ^o  vote  and  to  work  on  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  if  you  will  not  give 
us  an  alternative  budget  to  this  admin- 
istration's proposal,  then  we  are  going 
to  ask  you  to  vote  on  the  not-so-lmpor- 
tant  issues  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  in  what  are  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  votes  and  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  Easter  recess.  We  think 
that  people  earn  a  recess  and  earn  a 
vacation  by  diligently  working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  done  that 
on  the  floor  of  this  Houi>e,  and  we  are 
urging  this  Congress  to  cancel  the 
Easter  recess  and  stay  here  and  vote 
on  the  things  that  are  important  to 
the  people  of  our  country  and  not  to 
the  foreign  countries  of  this  world. 


URGING  A  CANCELLATION  OP 
THE  EASTER  RECESS 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. )   

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  try  to  explain 
to  the  Chair  and  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  exactly  what  this  97th 
Republican  class  is  attempting  to  do 
here.  In  our  own  minds,  we  feel  that 
we  were  sent  here,  along  with  the 
Reagan  administration,  to  do  things 


MANUPACTURERS  HANOVER  OP- 
PICER  REITERATES  SUPPORT 
OP  REAGAN  POUCIES 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  from  many  Members  who 
take  the  well  and  discuss  the  economic 
circumstances  we  find  ourselves  In.  We 
find  Members  taking  quotes  from  dif- 
ferent sources  around  the  country, 
sometimes  critical  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  statement  by  the 
chairman  and  president  of  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Corp.,  John  McOilli- 
cuddy,  who  in  speaking  before  the  Los 
Angeles  World  Affairs  Council  this 
month  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  President  has  siven  us  a  new  bectn- 
ning.  »i\6  hu  already  accomplished  much. 
Our  Number  1  problem  of  Just  a  year  ago. 
inflation,  has  Improved  dramatically  far 
beyond  the  expectations  of  most.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  If  we  were  to  meet  again  a  year 
from  now.  we  would  be  able  to  say  the  same 
about  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  other  words,  he  is  saying  that  the 
President  is  leading  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  may  differ  over  some  of 
the  details,  but  at  least  let  us  continue 
to  move  in  the  President's  direction. 

I  would  say,  in  reference  to  the 
statement  made  a  little  earlier  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  that  If 
we  are  concerned  about  the  creation  of 
Jobs  in  this  country,  the  one  way  of 
getting  something  done  in  that  regard 
is  to  accelerate  the  tax  cut  that  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  July  1.  I  would  ask 


the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
is  so  sincerely  concerned,  about  creat- 
ing Jobs  in  this  country,  to  work  with 
us  and  try  to  bring  that  about.  Let  us 
not  Just  bring  a  lot  of  rhetoric  to  this 
floor.  Let  us  do  something  to  create 
Jobs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sure-fire  way  to  do 
that  is  to  accelerate  the  tax  cut  or  to 
make  it  retroactive  to  January  1  of 
this  year. 


APPLICATION  OP  NEWTON'S 
LAW  OF  PHYSICS  NEEDED  TO 
MOVE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SKEEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
basic  laws  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the 
father  of  modem  physics,  is  that  a 
body  at  rest  will  remain  at  rest  until 
some  outside  force  moves  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
some  iiuide  force  in  this  body  begins 
to  move  this  body  to  the  consideration 
of  the  important  issues  of  this  day.  I 
have  been  contacted  by  many,  many 
constituents  who  want  to  know,  when 
are  we  going  to  start  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  agriculture,  unem- 
ployment, high  crime  rate,  rational 
use  of  water  supply,  and  nuclear 
power  generation? 

We  have  rested  for  a  long  time.  The 
Speaker  himself  has  said  that  we  will 
remain  at  rest  because  the  President 
seems  to  have  drawn  his  saber,  the  po- 
litical saber,  to  attack  us.  I  think  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  is  prod  us  with  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  got 
up  off  our  swords.  lest  they  rust  in 
their  scabbards,  and  let  us  get  to  the 
business  of  disciissing  the  real  impor- 
tant Issues  that  should  come  before 
this  body,  and  come  quickly. 
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OOODYEARS  ADVERTISING  BE- 
UTTLES  SMALL  BUSINESS  OP- 
ERATIONS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  Americans  who  do  not  strong- 
ly support  the  concept  of  competition 
in  free  markets  as  the  cornerstone  of 
our  economic  system.  While  we  have 
our  problems  from  time  to  time,  there 
is  no  question  of  the  success  of  our 
system  and  the  relative  failure  of 
others  based  on  central  planning  and 
control. 

But  a  part  of  our  system  is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  little  guy  to  compete 
with  the  big  companies,  and.  in  fact, 
our  laws  protect  the  fairness  of  that 
competition  and  prevent  the  large  cor- 
porations from  unfairly  using  their 
immense  leverage. 


But  beyond  the  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Americans  also  support  the  underdog, 
the  little  Davids  challenging  the  great 
Goliaths— and  winning. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing,  then,  to 
see  on  network  television,  large  corpo- 
rations like  Goodyear,  finding  it  neces- 
sary in  their  advertising  to  belittle  the 
comer  service  station,  the  kind  of 
mom  aind  pop  operations  that 
throughout  our  economy  prove  again 
and  again  the  wisdom  of  placing  per- 
sonal opportunity  and  incentive  at  the 
center  of  our  system,  and  which,  ap- 
parently, compete  so  well  with  the 
Goodyears. 

They  have  the  right  to  do  it,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  everyone  watch- 
ing has  the  same  reaction  as  I  do: 
Goodyear,  and  other  big  companies 
like  it.  are  really  belittling  themselves. 


IDITAROD  RACE  ACROSS 

ALASKA    COMPLETED    YESTER- 
DAY 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  announce  today  that 
the  greatest  race  left  in  the  United 
States  was  finished  yesterday.  The  Idi- 
tarod  race  of  1.180  miles  from  Anchor- 
age to  Nome  was  completed  yesterday 
in  16  days,  4  hours,  and  40  minutes 
and  was  won  by  Rick  Swenson. 

Alaska  is  the  great  State  where  men 
are  men  and  women  are  women  be- 
cause in  second  place  was  Susan 
Butcher,  who  ran  the  race  in  16  days, 
4  hours,  43  minutes,  and  S3  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say  for  those  who 
are  unaware  of  this  race  that  it  is  a 
classic.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  can 
imagine  going  across  the  great  State 
of  Alaska,  a  distance  of  1,180  miles, 
through  snow  and  ley  conditions  and 
crossing  rivers  and  into  winds  of  60 
miles  an  hour  by  yourself  with  just 
your  dog  team. 

It  Is  an  attribute  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
that  we  still  have  the  spirit  to  meet 
the  greatest  challenge  of  all.  the  chal- 
lenges of  nature  that  God  has  given 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  racers 
also  arrived  at  the  finish  line  and  all 
are  wirmers:  Jerry  Austin,  Emmett 
Peters.  Dave  Monson,  Ernie  Baum- 
garter.  Bob  Klupatch,  Don  Hony,  Stan 
Zuray.  Bruce  Denton.  Rick  Mackey. 
Herb  Nayokpuk,  Dean  Osmar,  Dr. 
Terry  Atkins,  Joe  May,  and  Mark 
Boyli. 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  be- 
ginning another  legislative  week  and 
we  do  not  appear  to  be  any  closer  to 
passing  the  budget  resolution. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
melitioned  business  failures  earlier 
today.  What  he  neglected  to  mention 
is  that  this  body  is  preparing  to  ad- 
journ for  a  2-week  recess  without 
having  addressed  the  budget  issues 
that  are  contributing  to  high  interest 
rates,  the  cause  of  business  failures. 

If  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
Is  truly  interested  in  solving  the  eco- 
nomic problems,  I  urge  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  to  support 
the  resolution  cosponsored  by  40  Re- 
publican freshmen  that  would  keep 
this  Congress  from  adjourning  until 
we  pass  a  budget  resolution.  The  Mem- 
bers of  our  class  will  continue  to  call 
for  votes  until  such  time  as  a  recess 
has  been  earned  by  passing  a  budget 
resolution.  Our  goals  are  not  to  dis- 
rupt this  House  but,  rather,  to  accent 
to  the  American  people  that  this  body 
is  not  addressing  the  critical  issues  of 
the  day. 


URGING  SUPPORT  POR  RESOLU- 
TION TO  KEEP  CONGRESS  IN 
SESSION  UNTIL  BUDGET  RESO- 
LUTION IS  PASSED 

(Mr.   HILER   asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
"COLUMBIA  III" 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  crew  of  Columbia  III  who  at  the 
present  time  are  enjoying  great  suc- 
cess in  orbit,  going  through  their  tests 
and  requirements  to  help  further  the 
space  program  and  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  conunend  Jack  Lousma 
and  Gordon  Pullerton  who  have 
stayed  with  the  program  for  such  a 
long  time,  looking  forward  to  getting 
this  ride,  as  they  call  it  among  the 
astronauts. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  Chair- 
man Don  Puqua  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  Mr.  Ronnie 
Plippo.  for  his  work  In  the  Sptw:e  Sci- 
ence and  Applications  Subcommittee. 
Most  of  all,  certainly  some  we  do  not 
want  to  forget  is  the  tremendous  team 
put  together  by  the  United  States  that 
makes  us  the  leader  in  space  and  that 
is  the  NASA  team. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
more  than  a  little  surprised  to  pick  up 
the  newspaper  this  morning  and  dis- 
cover that  I  am  proposing  a  freeze  on 
the  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
social  security.  I  am  afraid  this  is  an- 
other case  of  the  press  failing  to  get 
its  facts  straight. 

It  appears  that  a  reporter  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  obtained  a  copy  of  a 
working  paper  that  I  had  asked  the 
Republican  staff  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  exploring  the  vari- 
ous options  available  to  the  Congress 
in  reducing  the  projected  deficits  for 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985. 

One  of  those  options  was  to  freeze 
all  entitlement  programs  for  1  year. 
However,  if  the  reporter  had  bothered 
to  study  the  document  carefully,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  such  a 
freeze  is  but  one  of  several  options  in- 
volving entitlement  programs  which 
were  discussed  in  the  paper. 

I  have  made  no  decision  on  any  of 
the  options.  Other  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  have 
made  no  decisions.  The  document  in 
question  is  nothing  but  a  working 
paper  which  I  asked  for  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  we  get  moving 
on  the  budget. 

I  believe  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  believes  that  we  must  reduce 
the  projected  deficits.  To  do  that  we 
need  a  starting  point  and  we  must  look 
at  the  total  budget. 

To  solve  this  problem  we  are  going 
to  need  the  cooperation  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  as  well  as  the  full 
support  of  the  White  House. 


CONGRESSMAN  LATTA  CLARI- 
FIES HIS  VIEWS  ON  COST-OF- 
UVING  ADJUSTMENTS  POR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


CONGRESSMAN  DeNARDIS  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO 
DENY  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  AS 
BUSINESS  EXPENSES  POR 
DRUG  PUSHERS 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
deny  drug  pushers  tax  deductions  for 
business  expenses. 

At  the  present  time  drug  pushers 
can  legally  take  tax  deductions  for 
rent,  travel,  entertairunent,  and  other 
so-called  business  expenses.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  legal  and  illegal  income 
when  allowing  deductions  for  business 
purposes  and  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  re- 
cently ruled  that  an  individual  who 
was  "self-employed  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  selling  amphetamines,  co- 
caine, and  marihuana"  was  entitled  to 
the  same  deductions  as  an  honest  busi- 
nessman takes. 

I  strongly  believe  persons  convicted 
of  a  felony  should  be  prohibited  from 
taking  deductions  for  "ordinary  and 
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necessary"  expenses  on  illegally 
earned  income.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  "ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses"  for  an  activity  which 
threatens  to  undermine  our  society  in 
general  and  our  youth  in  particular. 
Thus,  my  proposal  would  deny  tax 
breaks  to  individuals  who  are  convict- 
ed of  a  felony  in  connection  with  the 
distribution,  sale,  or  trafficking  of  ille- 
gal drugs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
win  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  OP  THE 
GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5014)  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  Advisory  Commission,  which  is 
presently  due  to  expire  October  27, 
1982. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 4(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  27.  1972 
(86  Stat.  1308)  is  amended  by  changing  "ten 
years"  in  the  second  sentence  to  "twenty 
years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  YouMG)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling ). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5014  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  15-member 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
Advisory  Commission  for  an  additional 
10  years. 

The  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  Advisory  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  the  authorizing  act— 86  Stat. 
1308.  approved  October  27.  1972— and 
is  composed  of  15  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  2- 
year  terms.  The  Commission  was  origi- 
nally authorized  for  a  10-year  period 


and  would  be  terminated  October  27, 
1982,  under  current  law.  The  CBO  es- 
timates the  cost  to  be  about  $6,000  per 
year. 

H.R.  5014  was  introduced  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  Jonathan 
Bingham  on  November  18,  1981,  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Gateway  NRA 
Advisory  Commission— by  amending 
Public  Law  92-592. 

The  Gateway  Advisory  Commission 
is  a  valuable  and  ongoing  source  of 
advice  and  counsel  in  the  management 
and  development  of  Gateway  as  the 
pilot  national  recreation  area  within  a 
major  metropolitan  area.  Its  members 
represent  the  largest  cities  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  small- 
er communities  and  their  professional, 
business,  ethnic  and  civic  interests  and 
backgrounds  provide  a  divergence  of 
ideas,  many  of  which  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  invaluable  in  manage- 
ment of  Gateway. 

Commission  meetings  are  held  a 
minimum  of  six  times  a  year  at  differ- 
ent locations  within  Metropolitan  New 
York,  including  Brooklyn.  Manhattan, 
Staten  Island,  and  Newark.  They  at- 
tract public  participation  from  individ- 
uals and  organized  groups.  Because 
participation  from  community  spokes- 
men and  individuals  is  welcome,  these 
public  forums  have  helped  cement 
community  relations  with  visitors  and 
area  residents. 

Gateway's  membership  is  represent- 
ative of  the  population  of  Metropoli- 
tan New  York,  thus  providing  insights 
in  planning  of  programs  and  develop- 
ment of  the  park. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman 
Bingham  for  his  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  operation  of  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  and  his  ef- 
forts to  assure  this  important  Commis- 
sion continues  to  function. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5014,  which 
extends  the  life  of  the  Gateway  Advi- 
sory Commission  for  another  10  years. 
I  want  to  thank  Chairmsin  Seiberling 
for  his  support  of  this  legislation  and 
for  his  management  of  today's  floor 
action. 

The  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  is  a  unique  park.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area  It  provides  residents 
of  the  area  with  a  unique  opportunity 
to  visit  and  explore  natural  beaches, 
forests,  and  a  wildlife  refuge.  I  have 
visited  the  wetlands  of  the  Jamaica 
Wildlife  Refuge,  located  in  Queens. 
Just  a  few  miles  from  Kennedy  Air- 
port. In  that  preserve,  you  will  find 
native  and  migrating  birds  of  a  hun- 
dred varieties.  You  will  see  an  ecosys- 
tem that  is  especially  precious  because 
Just  8  miles  away  are  the  towering 
spires  of  Manhattan.  In  fact  you  can 
stand  on  the  wetlands  of  the  wildlife 


refuge  and  see  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing in  the  distance. 

A  unique  park— a  park  unlike  any 
other  park  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service— has  unique  prob- 
lems and  unique  possibilities.  The 
Gateway  Advisory  Commission,  which 
holds  public  meetings  six  times  a  year 
throughout  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  allows  the  citizens  of  the  area 
to  become  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  park.  It  provides  an  offi- 
cial link  between  the  public  and  the 
Department  of  Interior.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  is  representa- 
tive of  Metropolitan  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  I  like  to  think  of  Gateway 
as  among  the  most  democratic  of  our 
national  park  areas.  It  is  democratic 
because  it  is  free.  t>ecause  it  is  located 
in  a  major  urban  area  and  because  it 
can  be  reached  by  public  transporta- 
tion. It  is  truly  a  park  for  all  the 
people.  The  Advisory  Commission 
allows  all  the  people  to  contribute  to 
its  management  and  its  betterment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  simple 
bill  now  before  us.  H.R.  5014,  which 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  for  another  10  years. 

Gateway  was  the  first  solidly  urban- 
located  and  urban-oriented  national 
recreation  area  brought  into  our  na- 
tional park  system.  This  occurred 
almost  10  years  ago.  Because  of  the 
newness  of  this  concept  at  that  time,  it 
was  recognized  to  be  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  management  of  the 
new  area  be  sensitive  to  community 
and  regional  needs  and  interests.  An 
advisory  commission.  Intended  to  rep- 
resent those  interests,  was  made  a  part 
of  that  original  legislation  establishing 
the  area,  and  has  worked  well  for  the 
9  or  more  years  of  its  existence.  How- 
ever, its  authority  for  continuation 
will  expire  on  October  27  of  this  year. 

This  bill  merely  extends  the  life  of 
that  Commission  by  another  10  years. 
I  believe  this  is  an  important  action 
for  us  to  take,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5014. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 
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AUTHORIZING  STUDY  FOR  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  FRANKLIN 
D.  ROOSEVELT  WARM  SPRINGS 
LIVING  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  authorize  a 
study  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Warm  Springs 
Living  Memorial  in  Warm  Springs. 
Ga.,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4750 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  preserve  and  interpret  for  the  bene- 
fit and  education  of  the  people  certain  prop- 
erties in  Warm  Springs.  Georgia,  historical- 
ly associated  with  the  life  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  thirty-second  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  manner  which  will 
commemorate,  on  a  continuing  basis.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  life  and  his  commitment  to 
the  eradication  of  physically  disabling  dis- 
eases, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  develop  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  containing  al- 
ternative plans  for  the  preservation,  use, 
and  management  of  the  property  known  as 
the  Little  White  House,  built  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1931.  the  associated  pools  and 
springs,  the  Roosevelt  Warm  Springs  Insti- 
tute for  RehabillUtlon.  and  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  SUte  Park,  consisting  of 
approximately  ten  thousand  acres  (all  the 
preceding  hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "historical  area").  The  plan  shall 
identlfy- 

(1)  any  sites,  structures,  and  objects 
within  the  historical  area  which  are  deemed 
to  require  restoration  and  rehabilitation  in 
order  to  preserve  their  historical  signifi- 
cance, and  the  estimated  costs  thereof; 

(2)  the  privately  owned  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  adjacent  or  related  to  the  his- 
torical area  which  are  deemed  necessary  or 
desirable  for  incorporation  Into  the  histori- 
cal area  for  the  purposes  of  resource  protec- 
tion, retention  of  scenic  and  historic  integri- 
ty, or  management  and  administration  of 
the  historical  area  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  estimated 
costs  thereof; 

(3)  the  number  of  visitors  and  types  of 
public  use  which  can  be  accommodated 
within  the  historical  area  In  accordance 
with  the  protection  of  Its  resources; 

(4)  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of  fa- 
cilities deemed  necessary  to  accommodate 
such  visitors  and  uses;  and 

(5)  any  other  factors  or  information 
deemed  necessary  for  further  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  As  a  component  of  the  report  to  be 
developed  and  transmitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  shall  pre- 
pare an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  further  developing  facilities  and 
establishing  programs  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  physically  disabled  within  the  histori- 
cal area  and  adjoining  State-owned  lands 
and  facilities,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
programs  to  foster,  enhance,  and  encourage 


the  participation  of  persons  who  are  phys- 
ically disabled  in  recreational  pursulU  and 
in  the  identification  of  ways  in  which  the 
historical  area  and  adjoining  State-owned 
lands  and  facilities  may  serve  as  a  model  of 
rehabiliUtion  techniques  for  all  people  who 
are  physically  disabled. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  October  1.  1982.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4750  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  study  the  lands  and  structures 
historically  associated  with  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  at  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.  The  study  is  to  include  assessment 
of  alternatives  for  preservation,  use, 
and  management  of  the  properties 
known  as  the  Little  White  House  with 
associated  pools  and  springs,  the 
Roosevelt  Warm  Springs  Institute  for 
Rehabilitation  property  and  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park. 

The  bill  also  requires  an  analysis,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  the  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, of  the  feasibility  of  further  devel- 
oping facilities  and  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  physically  dis- 
abled in  conjunction  with  the  historic 
area  and  the  adjoining  State  owned 
lands.  CBO  estimates  the  total  cost  for 
the  study  to  be  between  $100,000  and 
$150,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  of  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
a  President  who  took  this  Nation  out 
of  a  depression  and  sheperded  us 
through  World  War  II.  What  many  of 
us  forget  is  that  the  through  his  ill- 
ness, he  developed  a  great  compassion 
for  the  disabled  and  worked  tirelessly 
to  help  his  unfortunate  fellow  Ameri- 
cans from  his  base  at  the  Little  White 
House  in  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
struck  by  polio  on  August  12,  1921.  He 
learned  of  Warm  Springs,  Ga..  in  1924 
and  visited  the  now  famous  pools  in 
October  of  that  year.  In  1925.  he  pur- 
chased land  and  enlarged  the  pools.  In 
1927  he  founded  the  Warm  Springs 
Foundation  and  subsequently  built  the 
Little  White  House.  As  President,  he 
focused  attention  on  the  disease  of 
polio  and  in  1937,  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Infantile  Paralysis  was 
founded  at  Warm  Springs. 

From  the  time  he  was  in  Warm 
Springs,  stricken  until  his  death  on 
April  12.  1945.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


spent  what  time  he  could  at  the  pools 
in  Warm  Springs. 

The  Warm  Springs  Foundation  was 
treating  nearly  700  patients  a  year  by 
1945.  Many  medical  professionals 
came  to  Warm  Springs  to  treat  pa- 
tients and  to  study  polio,  including  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk  who  was  at  one  time,  a 
staff  member  of  the  foundation. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  colleague 
Jack  Brinkley  for  his  dedicated  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  proposal  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  author  of  H.R.  4750. 
I  wish  to  thank  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague.  John  Seiber- 
ling. for  his  leadership  role  in  guiding 
the  progress  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt/Warm Springs  Living  Memorial 
bill  through  committee  and  to  the 
House  floor. 

Today,  as  we  consider  this  important 
legislative  initiative  during  the  year 
which  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
F.  D.  R.'s  birth.  I  ask  my  colleagues: 
"What  better  place  than  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  to  establish  an  enduring 
testimony  of  the  fact  not  only  that  F. 
D.  R.  died,  but  that  he  lived;  and  that 
his  life  evidenced  a  special  spirit  of 
America  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  re- 
flected in  his  battle  with  polio  and  his 
dream  for  a  nation?" 

At  last  month's  hearing  before  the 
House  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks.  I 
emphasized  that  we  seek  the  maxi- 
mum, not  the  minimum  at  Warm 
Springs.  To  do  less  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  memory  of  this  great 
man  or  the  vast  potential  for  rehabili- 
tation at  Warm  Springs.  By  authoriz- 
ing a  feasibility  study  of  the  Living 
Memorial,  H.R.  4750  would  provide 
that  essential  first  step  toward  making 
the  memorial  a  reality. 

The  F.  D.  R.  Warm  Springs  Living 
Memorial  proposal  enjoys  strong,  bi- 
partisan support.  All  the  congressional 
alumni  of  Warm  Springs— Congress- 
men GiNN,  Skelton.  and  Scheuer  and 
Senator  East— favor  it.  So  does  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  entire  Geor- 
gia delegation,  Dem(x:rat  and  Republi- 
can alike.  Jimmy  Roosevelt  favors  it. 
And,  happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  favor 
it  also. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  language 
authorizing  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
F.  D.  R./Warm  Springs  Living  Memo- 
rial passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  1980.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  bill  to  which  the  language  was 
attached  was  held  up  in  conference 
over  unrelated  items  and  was  never 
cleared  for  final  action. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  F.  D.  R./Warm 
Springs  Living  Memorial  is  not  exclu- 
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sive  of  other  memorials;  it  is  not  com- 
petitive In  any  way.  It  is  a  partnership 
concept  for  enhancement  and  preser- 
vation by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  of  functional  management  by  the 
State  government,  both  working  in 
tandem  together— to  remem^ier 
F.  D.  R.,  to  inspire,  and  to  improve 
the  human  condition. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  "de 
mortuls  nil  nisi  bonum."  Of  the  dead, 
say  nothing  but  good.  I  for  one  must 
dissent  from  that  sentiment. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  now  con- 
.  sidering  would  authorize  a  study,  cost- 
ing between  $100,000  and  $150,000.  to 
create  and  dedicate  a  memorial  to  a 
man.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  For 
my  colleagues  who  argue  that  this  leg- 
islation commemorates  a  "commit- 
ment to  the  eradication  of  physically 
disabling  diseases,"  I  suggest  that  this 
bill  is  another  in  a  growing  number  of 
bills  before  this  body  to  commemorate 
the  myth  that  F.  D.  R.  saved  our  free 
enterprise  system  from  going  socialist 
and  saved  the  world  from  a  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

To  separate  the  myth  from  the  reali- 
ty and  to  understand  the  effects  of 
P.  D.  R.'s  Presidency,  one  must  first 
consider  the  cause  of  the  conditions 
which  existed  when  he  appeared  on 
the  Washington  scene  and  the  results 
that  have  flowed  from  the  policies  by 
which  he  altered  the  direction  of  our 
economy  and  the  shape  of  the  world. 

During  the  first  century  of  our  Na- 
tion's exsistence  we  retained  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  with  only  a 
few  exceptions.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
breach  was  the  monopoly  grante<*  to 
the  railroads,  but  by  and  large,  we  en- 
tered the  20th  century  with  a  system 
of  free  enterprise  which,  with  a  sound 
gold  standard,  enabled  our  people  to 
enjoy  higher  living  standards,  prosper- 
ity, and  longer  life  spans  than  the 
world  had  ever  kno«tm.  Then  in  1913.  a 
most  far-reaching  change  was  imposed 
on  our  economy  and  the  financial 
structure  of  our  Nation. 

That  change  was  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  with  limited 
powers  to  manipulate  the  Nation's 
quantity  of  money  and  thus  the  value 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  every  contract 
expressed  in  dollars.  With  the  advent 
of  World  War  I.  the  originally  limited 
powers  were  expanded  and  the  system 
became  a  facility  for  financing  the 
Government's  war  debts.  It  did  this  by 
roughly  doubling  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  economy.  In  short,  by  in- 
flation, with  all  the  undesirable  re- 
sults that  accompany  inflation. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  the  inflation 
was  temporarily  reversed  and  the  en- 
suing deflation  resulted  in  the  read- 
justment recession  of  1920-21.  Howev- 
er, the  Federal  Reserve  System  soon 


resumed  its  inflation  of  the  quantity 
of  money.  All  such  political  expan- 
sions of  money  and  credit  always  de- 
range the  economy.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  dollars  into  the  economy 
leads  to  a  boom  in  those  businesses 
that  sell  to  the  recipients  of  the  new 
money,  leaving  less  for  those  who  have 
only  their  earnings  and  savings  to 
spend.  We  were  then  on  a  form  of  the 
gold  standard  that  placed  a  limit  on 
the  expansion  of  money  and  credit. 

All  such  inflations  must  end  sooner 
or  later.  This  inflation  ended  in  1928. 
When  the  quantity  of  money  and  bank 
credit  stopped  expanding,  the  former 
spenders  of  the  newly  created  dollars 
were  forced  to  reduce  their  spending. 
The  stock  market  collapsed  in  1929 
and  many  bank  loans  were  called.  In  a 
short  period  of  time  the  Nation's  out- 
standing quantity  of  money  was  con- 
tracted by  one-third. 

The  situation  called  for  a  drop  in 
wage  rates  and  prices  and  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  economy.  This  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  the  least  pain 
and  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  with 
the  help  of  freely  fluctuating  market 
prices,  wage  rates,  and  interest  rates. 
Such  market  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers direct  businessmen  to  use 
all  available  capital,  labor,  and  materi- 
al goods  to  produce  that  mixture  of 
goods  and  services  which  best  meet 
the  demands  of  consumers.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  a  large-scale  attempt 
to  maintain  1929  prices  and  wage  rates 
with  only  about  two-thirds  the  quanti- 
ty of  money  that  had  supported  the 
prices  and  wage  rates  of  1928  and  1929. 
Consequently,  many  businesses  failed 
and  millions  lost  their  Jobs. 

This  was  the  situation  when  F.  D.  R. 
assumed  the  Presidency  after  cam- 
paigning against  a  profligate  govern- 
ment. His  very  first  act  was  to  confis- 
cate the  gold  of  our  citizens  and  un- 
leash the  inflation  we  are  now  having 
much  difficulty  in  bringing  to  an  end. 
In  a  very  short  period  of  time  he  per- 
suaded Congress  to  create  a  series  of 
Government  agencies  and  programs. 
These  not  only  blocked  a  market  cor- 
rection of  the  chaotic  results  of  the  in- 
flation follies  of  the  twenties,  but  it 
made  matters  infinitely  worse  with  a 
resumption  of  inflation  in  an  attempt 
to  {u:hleve  the  quantity  of  money  that 
F.  D.  R.  hoped  would  maintain  the 
prices  and  wage  rates  that  preceded 
the  depression. 

The  Supreme  Court  threw  out  two 
of  F.  D.  R.'s  basic  amtifree  market 
measures,  the  National  Recovery  Act 
(NRA)  and  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (AAA)  in  1935.  It  also  held 
that  neither  F.  D.  R.  nor  Congress  had 
the  power  to  annul  the  "Gold  Clause" 
promise,  then  a  part  of  all  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities,  while  letting 
F.  D.  R.  off  the  hook  by  holding  that 
the  bondholders  had  not  at  that  time. 
1935,  proven  that  they  had  suffered 
any  loss. 


Undaunted,  F.  D.  R.  had  Congress 
reenact  key  provisions  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional NRA  and  AAA,  while  also 
withdrawing  the  right  of  holders  of 
Government  securities  to  sue  the  Gov- 
ernment and  prove  their  losses  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  started 
to  fall.  He  then  attempted  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court.  Congress  refused  to 
go  along,  but  by  1937  he  had  a  subser- 
vient Court  which  from  that  date  on, 
in  case  after  case,  overturned  the 
original  and  traditional  constitutional 
limitations  on  an  all-powerful  central 
government. 

Rarely  did  a  piece  of  New  Deal  legis- 
lation achieve  its  advertised  goal,  but 
all  involved  a  still  greater  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  By  1939.  his  expand- 
ed powers  and  programs  were  in  full 
effect.  F.  D.  R.  had  also  inflated  the 
nation's  quantity  of  money  by  some  50 
percent,  surpassing  the  figures  of  1928 
and  1929.  However,  he  failed  to 
achieve  the  prosperity  he  sought  even 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
at  only  1  percent. 

After  the  Wagner  Act— section  7a  of 
the  NRA— was  held  to  be  Constitution- 
al by  a  5  to  4  vote,  unemployment 
soared,  automobile  production  was  cut 
almost  in  half,  the  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction index  dropped  drastically,  and 
railroad  freight  loadings  fell  by  almost 
one-fourth.  The  Treasury's  tax  collec- 
tion had  almost  tripled,  while  the 
public  debt  had  been  doubled  and  the 
newly  imposed  social  security  taxes 
were  all  spent  before  $1  in  benefits 
had  been  paid.  This  was  not  a  free 
market  society  and  neither  was  It  pros- 
perity. 

Hitler  soon  brought  temporary 
relief.  When  he  attacked  Poland.  Eng- 
land and  France  went  to  the  rescue. 
With  many  of  their  men  In  uniform, 
they  had  great  needs  In  a  hurry.  They 
turned  to  the  United  States.  Our  Neu- 
trality Act  then  specified  that  all 
trade  with  nations  at  war  must  be  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis.  So  the  gold  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  put  our 
people  back  to  work  and  the  wheels  of 
industry  hummed.  It  was  too  good  to 
last.  France  fell  In  June  1940  and  Brit- 
ain's money  ran  out. 

F.  D.  R.  met  this  dilemma  by  break- 
ing tradition  and  running  for  a  third 
term.  While  promising  the  electorate 
again  and  again  that  our  boys  were 
not  going  to  fight  in  any  foreign  wars, 
he  secretly  assured  the  British  he 
would  help  them,  but  they  would  have 
to  wait  until  after  the  election.  In  his 
first  press  conference  after  the  elec- 
tion, he  announced  what  later  became 
known  as  lend-lease.  This  aid  to  the 
warring  nations  and  an  expanded  arm- 
ament program  kept  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry spinning,  with  taxes,  deficits 
and  the  public  debt  reaching  new 
highs,    while    the    Federal    Reserve 
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System  speeded  up  its  creation  of  dol- 
lars, that  is  inflation. 

P.  D.  R.  while  publicly  proclaiming 
neutrality   before   the    1940   election, 
had  ordered  our  Navy  to  report  and 
follow  German  submarines  until  the 
British  arrived,  sent  our  servicemen  to 
assist  the  British,  secretly  established 
the  first  hotline  telephone  with  the 
British      Prime     Minister.      Winston 
Churchill,  and  maintained  a  secret  li- 
aison with  the  British  agent  set  up  in 
New  York  City  to  help  bring  us  into 
the  war.  Early  in  1941.  top  British  and 
American  staff  officers  met  and  ap- 
proved joint  war  plans.  With  P.  D.  R.'s 
approval,  these  plans  were  distributed 
to  our  fleet  commanders  early  in  the 
summer   of    1941.    Returning   from   a 
meeting  with  Churchill  off  Argentina 
in  late  summer,  P.  D.  R.  summoned 
the      Japanese      Ambassadors      and 
handed  them  a  secret  ultimatum,  after 
which  he  wired  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister on  August  18,  1941.    "The  sUte- 
ment  I  made  to  him  was  substantially 
similar  to  the  statement  we  discussed." 
Having  broken  the  top  Japanese  dip- 
lomatic code  in  August  1940.  P.  D.  R. 
knew  on  November  22,  1941,  that  if  a 
satisfactory    conclusion    to    the    long 
drawn  out  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese was  not  reached  by  November  29 
that  "the  deadline  absolutely  cannot 
be    changed.    After    that    things   are 
automatically  going  to  happen. "  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  of  War  Stimson's 
diary.  P.  D.  R.  told  his  war  cabinet  on 
November  25  that  "We  were  likely  to 
be  attacked  perhaps  as  soon  as  next 
Monday."  So.  on  the  next  day.  Novem- 
ber 26.  P.  D.  R.  had  his  Secretary  of 
State  hand  the  Japanese  Ambassadors 
a  second  ultimatum;  one  he  knew  they 
could  not  accept. 

He  knew  war  was  imminent.  After 
reading  another  intercepted  Japanese 
message  on  December  6.  he  told  Harry 
Hopkins.  "This  means  war."  War  came 
the  next  day  and  the  failure  of  the 
New  Deal's  Government  dominated 
economy  was  successfully  hidden  from 
a  shocked  American  public.  Thus. 
P.  D.  R.  was  able  to  fool  many  unsus- 
pecting people,  with  little  or  no  under- 
standing of  sound  economics,  into 
thinking  that  his  massive  political 
interferences  with  our  market  society 
has  saved  the  system  so  badly  deranged 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  mone- 
tary manipulations  of  the  previous 
decade. 

After  World  War  II.  the  New  Deal 
interferences  with  a  free  market  in 
jobs,  wage  rates,  and  interest  rates 
were  still  in  place.  We  have  been  expe- 
riencing the  inevitable  consequences. 
Labor  union  privileges  have  prevented 
competition  for  many  of  the  higher 
paying  jobs,  thus  limiting  such  em- 
ployment as  well  as  a  higher  produc- 
tion of  the  things  Americans  wanted 
most.  Those  shut  out  from  union  con- 
trolled jobs  competed  for  and  drove 
down   wage   rates   in   nonunion   jobs. 


while  an  ever  rising  minimum  wage 
rate  prevented  a  growing  number  from 
getting  on  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
The  result  has  been  increasing  mass 
unemployment,  necessitating  increas- 
ing welfare  expenditures,  higher  taxes 
and  ever  larger  budget  deficits  fi- 
nanced in  large  part  by  the  political 
creation  and  distribution  of  more  dol- 
lars which  have  not  only  raised  the 
cost  of  living  for  everyone  but  have 
further  deranged  the  economy. 

It  might  be  said  that  two  of 
P.  D.  R.'s  economic  programs  were 
great  successes.  His  attempt  to  inflate 
the  Nations  quantity  of  money 
reached  his  goal  before  World  War  II 
and  is  still  going  full  blast.  In  1981.  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  increased  the 
Mj  quantity  of  money  by  roughly  10 
percent.  P.  D.  R.'s  other  success  was 
his  program  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance. His  programs  have  certainly  in- 
sured unemployment.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1982,  the  American  taxpayers 
were  paying  more  than  4  million 
people  not  to  work  or  contribute  to 
our  society.  These  were  not  exactly 
the  results  P.  D.  R.  sought. 

In  his  1848  Communist  manifesto, 
Karl  Marx  stated  the  way  to  socialism 
is  "to  centralize  all  instruments  of  pro- 
duction in  the  hands  of  the  State.  This 
cannot  be  effected  except  by  means  of 
despotic  inroads  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty by  means  of  measures;  therefore, 
which  appear  economically  insufflc- 
nent  and  untenable,  but  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  movement,  outstrip 
themselves,  necessitate  further  in- 
roads upon  the  old  social  order,  and 
are  unavoidable  as  a  means  of  entirely 
revolutionizing  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion."  Marx  then  listed  10  measures 
that  "will  be  pretty  generally  applica- 
ble." P.  D.  R.  endorsed  and  took  steps 
toward  advancing  8  of  those  10  meas- 
ures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the 
magazine  Soviet  Life,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Soviet  Embassy,  took  the 
occasion  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
P.  D.  R.  who  almost  singlehandedly 
saved  the  Soviet  Union  from  collapse 
in  1933  by  establishing  relations  with 
that  country  and  thus  "produced  posi- 
tive results  for  the  cause  of  peace.  ' 
One  such  result  for  which  P.  D.  R.  is 
praised  is  the  Yalta  agreement,  in 
which,  among  other  conditions,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  guaranteed  domina- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe,  including 
Poland. 

In  addition,  the  article  praises 
P.  D.  R.  for  his  "important  socioeco- 
nomic reforms  that  greatly  changed 
life  in  America."  The  article  concludes 
with:  "President  Roosevelt  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  other  sides  generally 
correct  position  in  Soviet-American  re- 
lations. He  understood,  better  than 
anyone  else  in  U.S.  ruling  circles,  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  U.S.S.R.  He 
proved  to  be  much  more  astute  than 


all    the   experts   on   Russia   and   the 
Russia  soul." 

With  friends  like  Soviet  Life,  the 
memory  of  P.  D.  R.  needs  no  enemies. 
In  conclusion.  P.  D.  R.'s  basic  inter- 
ference with  free  market  procedures 
and  his  international  treachery  have 
led  to  the  further  disintegration  of  the 
ways  of  Western  civilization.  They 
thus  must  bear  a  major  responsibility 
for  our  present  distressing  economic 
situation  with  soaring  inflation,  inter- 
est rates,  mass  unemployment,  and 
current  world  crises. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some  that 
P.  D.  R.  saved  capitalism,  it  must  be 
realized  that  present  economic  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  political  inter- 
ferences, many  initiated  by  P.  D.  R.. 
which  have  hampered  the  free  flow  of 
capital,  labor,  and  new  savings  into 
those  employments  which  best  reflect 
the  wishes  of  consumers.  Only  a 
return  to  free  market  prices,  wages, 
and  interest  rates  operating  with  a 
sound  unmanipulated  monetary 
system  can  revive  the  prosperity  of  a 
free  society. 

In  view  of  the  record  and  a  hard 
look  not  at  the  myth  but  at  the  reali- 
ty. I  submit  that  we  do  not  need  an- 
other memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  We  already  have  a  lasting 
memorial:  the  U.S.S.  i4rU;ona.  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  by  pointing  out  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  deal  with  any  of  the 
subjects  that  the  gentleman  just  dis- 
cussed. This  deals  solely  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  role  as  a  champion  of  the 
handicapped  and  the  disabled,  and  his 
Warm  Springs  Foundation  and  the 
park,  the  Georgia  State  Park,  is  a  me- 
morial to  him  in  that  humanitarian 
effort.  I  do  not  think  there  \s  any  con- 
troversy whatsoever  about  that. 

I  would  only  add  one  other  thing: 
Ronald  Reagan  says  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  is  one  of  his  personal 
heroes,  so  he  cannot  be  all  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn). 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4760.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  strongly  support  as  well 
this  important  measure  authorizing  a 
review  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
"living  memorial"  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  at  the  Roosevelt  Warm 
Springs  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  at 
Warm  Springs.  Ga. 

My  interest  in  this  proposal  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  as  a  former  pa 
tient  at  Warm  Springs.  I  can  visualize 
a  no  more  fitting  memorial  to  the  late 
former  President.  Three  of  us  in  the 
Congress— Jim  Scheuer.  Ike  Skelton. 
and  myself— have  been  treated  at 
Warm  Springs,  and  we  can  attest  to 
the  accomplishments  of  this  famous 
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Institute.  I  firmly  believe  if  it  were  not 
for  the  treatment  I  received  at  Warm 
Springs  I  would  not  be  walking  today, 
and  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  comfort 
which  the  late  President  indicated  he 
received  from  the  healing  waters 
which  flowed  from  those  warm 
springs. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  purpose 
of  this  initiative  is  not  to  compete 
against  any  other  memorial  which 
anyone  wishes  to  erect  in  honor  of 
P.  D.  R.,  but  it  is  an  unprecedented  effort 
undertaken  by  my  friend.  Jack  Brink - 
try.  to  combine  a  memorial  to  one  of 
this  Nation's  greatest  leaders  with  an 
operating  rehabilitative  center  which 
will  continue  to  administer  to  the 
needs  of  disabled  people. 

It  is  a  traditional  memorial,  for  it  fo- 
cuses on  the  Little  White  House,  the 
pool,  and  the  springs  which  brought  so 
much  peace  and  comfort  to  P.  D.  R. 
Yet.  it  is  a  unique  memorial,  for  it  in- 
corporates a  facility  which  can  provide 
to  Americans  now  and  in  the  future 
the  opportunities  for  rehabilitation 
which  were  a  mark  of  the  P.  D.  R. 
Presidency. 

It  is  difficult  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
imagine  a  more  appropriate  remem- 
brance of  one  whose  concern  for  the 
tremendous  problems  of  his  day  did 
not  detract  from  his  compassion  and 
understanding  for  the  disabled.  The 
emphasis  he  placed  on  polio— and 
from  which  I.  too.  suffered— has  led  us 
to  rid  this  dreaded  disease  from  our  so- 
ciety, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  significant  legislation, 
which  will  lead  hopefully,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  true  "living"  me- 
morial to  an  American  President. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lend  my  support  to 
the  bill  now  under  consideration.  H.R. 
4750.  which  directs  that  a  study  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  to  alternative  mechanisms  for 
the  protection  of  certain  lands  and 
features  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga..  which 
were  historically  associated  with  the 
life  of  President  Pranklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  President 
Roosevelt's  affliction  with  polio,  he 
had  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time 
during  his  life  seeking  aid  and  relief 
from  the  properties  of  the  springs  and 
pools  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration 
provides  that  the  lands  and  facilities 
historically  associated  with  Roose- 
velt's times  and  activities  here  be  stud- 
ied for  the  purpose  of  determing  vari- 
ous alternatives  for  their  preservation. 
The  bill  enumerates  certain  elements 
to  be  considered,  and  the  study  is  to  be 
completed  within  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  is  to  include 
the  consideration  of  involvement  in 
the  management  and  protection  of  all 
or  some  of  this  area,  or  its  resources. 


by  the  National  Park  Service.  To  the 
extent  that  National  Park  Service  in- 
volvement may  represent  a  possible  al- 
ternative in  the  outcome  of  the  study. 
I  want  to  stress  that  any  such  alterna- 
tive should  be  based  on  a  finding  of 
the  national  significance  which  such 
an  approach  would  represent.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  be  adding  additional 
resource  management  burdens  onto 
the  national  park  system  which  are  of 
less  than  national  significance  in  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  the  support  of  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  commendable 
efforts  of  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Georgia.  Jack  T.  Brinkley.  to  estab- 
lish a  living  memorial  to  Pranklin 
E>elano  Roosevelt  in  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.  Noting  the  recent  observation  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Pranklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  birth,  I  find  it 
highly  appropriate  that  this  matter 
now  comes  before  the  House. 

Along  with  its  unique  historical  asso- 
ciation with  Pranklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, the  importance  of  Warm  Springs 
for  thousands  of  Americans  is  well 
known.  Countless  numbers  of  polio 
victims  have  sought  relief  from  their 
affliction  at  the  Roosevelt  Warm 
Springs  Institute  for  Rehabilitation. 
As  one  who  has  visited  Warm  Springs 
on  numerous  occasions.  I  can  personal- 
ly attest  to  the  immense  therapeutic 
value  of  the  Institute.  Founded  under 
the  guidance  of  Pranklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt in  1927,  Warm  Springs  is  also 
the  site  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

H.R.  4750  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
the  lands  and  structures  historically 
associated  with  the  life  of  Pranklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  at  Warm  Springs. 
The  study  is  to  include  assessments  of 
alternatives  for  preservation,  use.  and 
management  of  the  properties  known 
as  the  Little  White  House  with  associ- 
ated pools  and  springs,  the  Roosevelt 
Warm  Springs  Institute  for  Rehabili- 
tation property,  and  the  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt  State  Park. 

Support  for  this  legislation  has 
found  favor  from  many  quarters, 
public  and  private  alike.  In  addition  to 
the  Georgia  congressional  delegation, 
enthusiasm  has  been  voiced  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  James  Roose- 
velt, son  of  the  late  President  and 
member  of  the  Georgia  Warm  Springs 
Foundation. 

Truly.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  symbolized  hope 
and  courage  for  so  many  Americans. 
Throughout  his  life.  Pranklin  Delano 
Roosevflt  clearly  demonstrated  that 
not  only  is  it  possible  to  live  with  a 
handicap,  but  it  is  entirely  probable 
that  one  may  overcome  any  setback 
and  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  betterment  of  society.  Therefore.  I 
strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 


join  in  support  of  H.R.  4750  and  there- 
by insure  that  the  legacy  of  Pranklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  shall  be  preserved 
through  the  establishment  of  a  living 
memorial  to  him  in  Warm  Springs.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4750,  which  directs  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  and  develop  plans  for 
preserving  and  using  the  Little  White 
House  in  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  and  the 
related  facilities  developed  by  Presi- 
dent Pranklin  E>elano  Roosevelt. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  consider 
the  Presidency  of  Pranklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  a  great  one  or  otherwise,  he 
presided  over  our  country  during  a 
long  and  Important  era.  He  now  be- 
longs to  our  history  and  the  living  me- 
morial envisioned  by  this  bill  would  be 
a  proper  recognition  of  his  Presidency. 

Therefore.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation,  which  has  the  added  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping the  facilities  in  Warm 
Springs  to  serve  as  a  model  of  rehabili- 
tation techniques  for  the  physically 
disabled.* 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Warm 
Springs  to  become  a  "living  memorial" 
to  Pranklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  most 
appropriate.  Warm  Springs  was  the 
crucible  in  which  P.  D.  R.'s  remarka- 
ble Presidency  was  formed.  It  is  where, 
following  his  polio,  he  achieved  a 
physical  and  spiritual  renewal— a  re- 
newal not  dissimilar  to  that  which  he 
later  inspired  in  a  crippled  and  dis- 
heartened Nation.  As  a  GI  at  Port 
Benning  years  ago.  I  visited  Warm 
Springs  to  see  the  shrine. 

It  is  fitting  that  P.  D.  R.'s  memorial 
be  a  living  one.  Better  than  any  sterile 
marble  edifice.  Warm  Springs  will  ac- 
curately symbolize  P.  D.  R.'s  continu- 
ing contributions  to  humanity,  and  his 
philosophy  of  helping  others  to  help 
themselves. 

In  supporting  this  worthwhile  legis- 
lation. I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Jack 
Brinkliy.  who  has  been  the  guiding 
congressional  force  behind  a  Warm 
Springs  P.  D.  R.  memorial.  Jack  has 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  from 
Congress,  and  I  know  that  all  of  his 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  him  well. 
These  Halls  will  be  poorer  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  great  warmth  and  gra- 
ciousness.* 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsui).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4750,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FOR 
CAMDEN,  S.C. 

Mr.  SIEBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  146)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist 
in  the  preservation  of  historic  Camden 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tionally significant  historic  resources  associ- 
ated with  the  town  of  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina, a  key  location  In  the  development  of 
South  Carolina  and  In  military  operations 
In  the  South  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized. In  accordance  with  subsection  2(e)  of 
the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  SUt.  666).  to 
enter  Into  a  cooperative  agreement  or  agree- 
ments with  the  Camden  Historical  Commis- 
sion, the  Camden  District  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, or  other  appropriate  public,  govern- 
mental, or  private  nonprofit  entitles  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  Secretary  may  assist  In  the 
protection,  restoration,  and  Interpretation 
of  such  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

(b)  Beginning  October  1,  1982.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
$250,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I»ursu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired Oil  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  146  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  to  assist 
in  the  preservation  of  historic  re- 
sources associated  with  the  town  of 
Camden,  S.C.  The  Secretary  may 
assist  In  the  protection,  restoration, 
and  interpretation  of  such  resources  in 
the  area  described. 

The  bill  would  authorize  not  more 
than  $250,000  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  act. 

The  British  occupied  the  town  of 
Camden,  S.C,  from  June  1780  to  May 
of  1781  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. They  constructed  redoubts  (small 
earthen  forts),  a  fortified  powder  mag- 
azine and  jail,  and  palisaded  the  com- 
munity and  the  Kershaw  House  (Com- 
wallis  house).  Andrew  Jackson,  later 
to   become   president   of   the   United 


States,  was  imprisoned  at  Camden 
from  April  of  1781  to  the  end  of  the 
British  occupation.  The  most  intense 
military  activity  included  the  nearby 
battles  of  Camden  and  Hobkirks  Hill 
and  the  related  battles  at  Ninety  Six, 
Cowpens,  and  Kings  Mountain. 

Pew  vestiges  of  the  town  remained 
after  the  British  departure.  The  town 
was  rebuilt  to  the  north  after  the  Rev- 
olution. Today  the  main  features  of 
the  historic  Camden  area  include  the 
site  of  the  1780-81  Revolutionary  War 
Community  and  several  reconstruc- 
tions on  the  original  foundations— two 
redoubts,  a  powder  magazine,  wooden 
palisades,  and  the  Kershaw  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  although  this  is  a 
Senate  measure,  our  colleague.  Ken 
Holland,  introduced  a  similar  bill 
(H.R.  1716)  and  worked  tirelessly  to 
gain  acceptance  of  the  legislation.  The 
people  of  Camden.  S.C.  should  be 
proud  of  the  fine  work  Ken  has  done 
for  them  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holland). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  simply  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  and 
his  committee  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  96th  Congress;  howev- 
er, because  it  was  attached  to  more 
controversial  legislation,  it  did  not 
achieve  final  passage.  Both  the  House 
and  the  other  body  passed  separate 
measures  containing  identical  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  historic  Camden 
but  there  was  insufficient  time  for  a 
conference  to  resolve  differences  in 
other  parts  of  the  legislation.  The 
other  body  passed  this  measure  on 
October  21,  1981. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  Camden 
Historic  Commission,  the  Camden  Dis- 
trict Heritage  Foundation,  and  other 
appropriate  organizations  to  aid  in  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  historic 
areas.  Thus,  this  bill  will  insure  the 
continued  preservation  of  Camden's 
historical  assets  without  the  greater 
expenditures  which  would  be  neces- 
sary had  Federal  acquisition  been  re- 
quired. 

Historic  Camden  is  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
has  received  funding  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly. 

In  addition,  city,  county,  and  exten- 
sive private  moneys  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  total  cost  of  investment  is 


approximately  $1.6  million.  The 
Camden  Historical  Conmiisslon  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  locating 
and  rebuilding  the  revolutionary  forti- 
fications and  restoring  the  Comwallls 
headquarters,  the  Kershaw  House.  In 
1979  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  presented  the  David  E. 
Findley  Award  to  historic  Camden  and 
the  Camden  District  Heritage  Founda- 
tion in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  historic  preservation. 
The  site  has  been  open  6  days  a  week 
since  November  of  1970  and  has  an 
annual  visitation  in  excess  of  25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  preserving  the  historic  nature  of 
Camden.  The  18th  century  town  of 
Camden  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  development  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  military  operations  in  the 
South  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Historic  Camden's  location  along 
major  transportation  routes  and  its  re- 
lation to  other  settlements  made  it  a 
trade  center  of  considerable  economic 
and  conunercial  importance  in  the 
18th  century  southern  colonial  devel- 
opment. The  townsite  was  laid  out  by 
1774  on  a  rectangular  grid  pattern  by 
Joseph  Kershaw,  the  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  founding  and  the  growth  of 
Camden.  The  settlement  consisted  of 
small  frame  structures,  with  the  nota- 
ble exception  of  the  Kershaw  House, 
which  was  apparently  patterned  after 
a  large  Charleston  home. 

The  British  occupied  Camden  from 
June  of  1780  to  May  of  1781  during 
the  Revolution.  They  constructed  five 
redoubts,  fortified  the  powder  maga- 
zine and  jail,  and  palisaded  the 
community  and  the  Kershaw  House. 
Andrew  Jackson,  later  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  was 
imprisoned  at  Camden  from  April  of 
1781  to  the  end  of  the  British  occupa- 
tion. The  most  intense  military  activi- 
ty included  the  nearby  battles  of 
Camden  and  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  the 
related  battles  at  Ninety  Six,  Cowpens. 
and  Kings  Mountain.  The  Colonial 
Generals  Horatio  Gates.  Nathaniel 
Green.  Earon  Johann  DeKalb.  and  the 
British  Lord  Charles  Comwallls  are 
among  the  primary  military  leaders 
associated  with  the  town.  The  British 
retreated  in  May  of  1781  burning  the 
palisaded  town  in  an  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  site's  strategic  value.  The  fall 
of  Camden  as  a  British  stronghold  was 
pivotal  to  the  eventual  defeat  of  the 
British. 

Pew  vestiges  of  the  once  active  town 
remain  after  the  British  departure, 
and  the  town  rebuilt  to  the  north 
after  the  Revolution.  Today,  the  main 
features  of  the  historic  Camden  area 
include  the  site  of  the  1780-81  Revolu- 
tionary War  community  and  several 
reconstructions— two  redoubts,  a  pow- 
der magazine,  a  wooden  palisades,  and 
the  Comwallls  House.  The  combina- 
tion of  palisades  and  redoubts  is  nota- 
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ble  as  a  unique  defense  system  sur- 
rounding the  frontier  conununity 
during  the  Revolution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  legislation  and  it  will  be 
enacted. 

D  1315 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  say  in  my  opinion  this  bill  as 
well  as  the  two  preceding  ones  are  es- 
sentially noncontroversial  bills.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  conceive  of  anybody 
having  any  strong  feelings  against 
them.  They  are  'motherhood  and 
virtue"  bills,  and  I  would  hope  that 
they  all  will  be  dealt  with  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  146  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  various  entities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  historic  resources 
associated  with  the  town  of  Camden, 
S.C. 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  any- 
thing beyond  that  which  is  already 
available  under  existing  law.  but  it 
does  limit  any  appropriations  to  not 
exceed  $250,000.  a  limitation  hereto- 
fore not  in  existence  for  such  activities 
in  Camden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  with  that 
type  of  funding  limitation,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  assure  that  any  such  financial 
assistance  be  directed  exclusively  to 
those  resources  which  are  deemed  by 
professional  authorities  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  be  clearly  of  na- 
tional significance,  aiid  which  retain 
historical  integrity.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  historical  resource  compo- 
nents throughout  the  United  States 
which  can,  under  existing  law,  benefit 
In  like  manner  from  Federal  technical 
and  financial  assistance  Identical  to 
that  provided  for  specifically  for  this 
area  by  this  bill.  Moreover,  there  are 
some  of  the  historical  resource  compo- 
nents of  the  Camden  area  which  are  of 
less  than,  or  of  questionable,  national 
significance,  or  are  lacking  in  histori- 
cal integrity.  My  point  here  is  that  it 
is  essential  that  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, being  in  such  critically  dimin- 
ished supply  in  relation  to  the 
demand,  must  be  carefully  directed  to 
the  most  deserving  of  resources  na- 
tionwide—those which  are  of  unques- 
tioned national  significance  and  which 
retain  authentic  historical  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  people  of 
Camden  which  have  pursued  this  leg- 
islation are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  great  work  they  have  accom- 
plished in  Camden  to  date  in  the  reha- 
bilitation and  protection  of  their  his- 
toric resources.  It  constitutes  a  real 
success  story  of  grass  roots  initiative. 


and  sets  a  beautiful  example  for 
others  to  follow  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Levitas).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  146. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  three  bills  Just  consid- 
ered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS WITH  RESPECrr  TO 
RUSSIAN  FAMILIES  SEEKING 
REFUGE  IN  U.S.  EMBASSY  IN 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
100)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  situation  of 
two  Russian  families  who  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow 
because  of  the  suppression  of  their 
Pentecostal  faith  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Coif.  Res.  100 

Whereaa  since  1962.  thirteen  members  of 
the  Vashchenko  family  and  eleven  members 
of  the  Chmykhalov  family  have  been  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  conslstenly 
denied  the  right  of  such  Individuals  to  prac- 
tice their  Pentecostal  faith: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  subjected 
such  Individuals  to  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal harassment,  including  Imprisonment, 
beatings,  conflnenment  In  mental  institu- 
tions, and  separation  of  family  members: 

Whereas  such  actions  violate  the  commit- 
ments to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion,  and  emigration  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  through  Its  adoption  of.  or  participa- 
tion as  a  signatory  to.  the  United  Nations 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal RlghU.  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 


Whereas  on  June  27,  1978.  Maria  and  Ti- 
mofei  Chmykhalov.  and  Lllla,  Peter.  Uubov. 
Lidla.  and  Augxistina  Vashchenko  sought 
refuge  In  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Moscow,  In  the  Soviet  Union,  because  of  the 
suppression  of  their  religious  beliefs  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  have  lived  In  the  Embassy 
since  such  time: 

Whereas  Augustlna  and  Lidla  Vashchenko 
began  a  hunger  strike  on  December  27.  1981, 
to  protest  their  treatment  by  the  Soviet 
Government: 

Whereas  Lldia  Vashchenko  was  removed 
from  the  United  States  Embassy  compound 
in  Moscow,  away  from  her  family  and  Amer- 
ican protection,  to  Botkin  Hospital  where 
she  is  undergoing  treatment  for  ailments  re- 
sulting from  her  hunger  strike:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  authorities  have  not 
Indicated  their  Intentions  regarding  Lidla 
Vashchenko  once  she  has  recovered  and  is 
physically  able  to  leave  Botkin  Hospital: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  should- 

(1)  express  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  deep  concern  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  depriva- 
tion by  such  Government  of  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  members  of  the  Vashchenko 
and  Chmykhalov  families,  and  the  refusal 
of  such  Govenunent  to  permit  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  members  of  such  families: 

(2)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  Maria  and  Tlmofel  Chmyk- 
halov, and  Ulla.  Peter,  Llubov,  Lidla.  and 
Augxistlna  Vashchenko  will  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  In 
Moscow,  In  the  Soviet  Union,  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
authorizes  their  emigration;  and 

(3)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  Maria  and  Tlmofel  Chmyk- 
halov, and  Ulla.  Peter,  Llubov.  Lidla.  and 
Augustlna  Vashchenko  will  be  provided 
every  possible  assistance  and  courtesy 
during  their  residence  In  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Before 
putting  the  question,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  is  an  amendment  includ- 
ed in  the  motion  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  technical  amendment  that  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  text  of  the 
bill,  the  resolution  that  is  before  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  objects  to  a  second  being 
ordered? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the  ordering 
of  the  second  and  on  that  I  demand 
tellers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  a  second  be  ordered? 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  BoNKER  and  Mr.  Gregg. 
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The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— yeas  15, 
nays  6. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays 
1.  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  31] 
YEAS-373 


Addabbo 
Akak* 

Albostk 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzto 

Anthony 

Applegmte 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aapln 

AuColn 

BafalU 

Bailey  <PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Blacd 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhemd 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Cralc 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 


Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOarca 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

I>rwlnskl 

Dicks 

DlnieU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dortan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

FaKxU 

Paalo 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Pish 

PIthlan 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ollckman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Core 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Oregg 

Grlsham 

Gunderson 

Hsgedom 

Hall.  Ralph 


Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Htghtower 

Hller 

Holland 

Hollent>eck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loetner 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 


Mstlox 

Mavroules 

MaBOli 

McClory 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulakl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

MInlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 


Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

NAYS-1 

Crockett 

NOT  VOTING— 59 


Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomu 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Atkinson 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton,  John 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Coleman 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 


Florio 

FoglletU 

Gejdenson 

Glnn 

Green 

Guarinl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hendon 

Hlllls 

Kindness 

LaFalce 

LeBouUllier 

Lent 

Madlgan 

Marks 

McCIoskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McKlnney 
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Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Pashayan 

Rhodes 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Stangeland 

Walker 

Young (AK) 


Mr.  TRAXLER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  a  second  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Peh- 
wicK  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  commitments  in  my  district  last 
week.  I  was  unable  to  be  present  last 
Thursday,  March  18.  Had  I  been  here 
I  would  have  voted  for  H.R.  4468,  the 
Secret  Service  Zones  of  Protection 
Act;  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R.  4688. 
dealing  with  military  personnel  and  ci- 
vilian employees  claims;  I  would  have 
voted  for  H.R.  3345,  the  technical 
amendments  to  the  patent  and  trade- 
mark laws;  and  I  would  have  voted  for 
Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  290, 
reaffirming  that  federally  insured  de- 
posits are  backed  by  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
would  have  voted  against  H.R.  2329, 
dealing  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  (Mr.  2iABLOCKi),  for  his 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 100  and  his  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  this  important  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  also  like  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
F^MifK),  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution, 
for  his  leadership  on  this  Issue,  as  well 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  (Mr. 
Leach),  for  his  support. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us 
today  is  an  expression  of  congressional 
concern  on  behalf  of  the  Vashchenko 
and  Chmykhalov  families,  who  have 
been  denied  permission  to  emigrate  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  are  now 
living  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow 
to  protest  their  plight.  The  resolution 
calls  upon  our  President  to  express  the 
concern  of  our  Government  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  allow  the  family  mem- 
bers to  remain  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Moscow  so  long  as  they  may  desire. 
The  resolution  was  amended  during 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations to  reflect  new  develop- 
ments in  their  case,  including  the 
recent  hunger  strike  and  hospitaliza- 
tion of  two  family  members. 

These  developments  involving  the 
PentecosUl  families  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  made  this  expression  of  congres- 
sional concern  In  their  behalf  particu- 
larly important.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
not  made  much  progress  in  processing 
the  visa  application  of  Lidia  Vash- 
chenko. who  left  the  embassy  and  re- 
turned to  her  home  to  again  attempt 
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to  initiate  emigration  proceedings.  I 
believe  that  our  action  in  Congress 
today  will  provide  a  needed  signal  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  Pentecostal 
families,  and  continue  to  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  case. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  100 
has  123  cosponsors  from  both  political 
parties,  and  has  been  the  object  of 
great  interest  in  church  groups  and 
human  rights  organizations  across  the 
country.  The  executive  branch  has  ex- 
pressed no  objections  to  this  bill. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  that  Members  support  the  meas- 
ure. 

a  1345 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  certainly  reciprocate  the 
feelings  expressed  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Vash- 
chenko  family  and  the  Chmykhalov 
family  have  been  denied  permission  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  freely  emi- 
grate and  have  lived,  since  1978,  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  As  Pentecos- 
tals.  they  have  been  denied  their  right 
to  practice  their  faith  tind  have  been 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  beatings, 
confinement  in  mental  institutions, 
and  separation  from  family  members. 

The  Members  of  this  House  are  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  denial  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  know 
well  the  same  problems  faced  by  the 
Jewish  community  in  that  country. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviets  deny  reli- 
gious freedom  to  these  Pentecostals 
comes  as  no  surprise  but  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  their  commitments 
to  religious  freedom  and  the  right  to 
emigrate  under  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Charter  of 
the  U.N.,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Himian  Rights,  and  their  own  Consti- 
tution. 

The  administration  has  assured  us  it 
has  no  objections  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  100  which  calls  on  the 
President  to  express  to  the  Soviets  our 
deep  concern  over  freedom  of  religion 
and  emigration  for  these  two  families 
amd  to  permit  them  to  stay  at  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Moscow  until  their  emigra- 
tion has  t>een  authorized. 

I  want  to  commend  our  Foreign 
Service  officers  in  Moscow  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  these  two  families  in 
spite  of  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances within  which  they  must  work. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  at  this  point 
over  the  prospect  that  Soviet  authori- 
ties may  stall  on  the  granting  of  a  visa 
to  Lidia  Vashchenko  who  after  her 
hunger  strike  returned  to  her  home- 
tOMoi  to  apply  for  a  visa.  While  I  un- 
derstand no  final  decision  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  I 
would  urge  ray  colleagues  to  give  this 
resolution  their  unanimous  support  as 
an  unmistakable  signal  to  the  Soviet 


Union  of  our  hope  and  expectation  of 
Soviet  respect  for  their  right  to  emi- 
grate. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfiexd). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  100  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
situation  of  two  Russian  families  who 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Elmbas- 
sy  in  Moscow  because  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  Pentecostal  faith  by  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  vehemently  express  our 
concern  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  such 
matters  as  these.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  time  and  again  blatantly  violated 
its  responsibilities  and  obligations 
under  international  law.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  failed  to  adhere  to  its 
commitments  on  religion,  emigration, 
and  basic  freedom  in  this  particular 
situation.  The  persecution  of  the  Pen- 
tecostal families  callously  disregards 
these  commitments,  and  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  Union's  duties  under 
its  own  Constitution,  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  various  other  international  under- 
standings. 

We  must  continue  to  hold  the  Soviet 
Goverrunent  accountable  for  its  dis- 
reputable behavior.  Its  illegal  treat- 
ment of  the  Pentecostals  is  only  a  part 
of  the  total  panoply  of  heinous  actions 
that  the  Soviet  Union  takes  against  its 
own  citizenry.  There  are  over  2,000 
special  prisons,  psychiatric  institu- 
tions, and  concentration  camps  set  up 
to  handle  political  prisoners.  Details  of 
these  facilities  are  well  documented  in 
the  1980  publication,  "The  First 
Guidebook  to  Prisons  and  Concentra- 
tion Camps  of  the  Soviet  Union."  It 
was  written  by  Avraham  Shifrln.  This 
book  chronicles  how  innocent  people 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  such  offenses  as 
belief  in  God  or  possession  of  anti- 
Soviet  literature.  The  last  crime  often 
involves  possession  of  a  Bible.  Humili- 
ation, physical  abuse,  and  psychologi- 
cal harassment  are  standard  Soviet 
tactics  when  in  confinement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  We  must  never  lessen  our 
attention  on  the  outrageous  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  only  through 
international  pressure  that  the  Soviets 
make  even  the  smallest  of  concessions 
to  humanity.  Without  such  pressure, 
barbarism  would  truly  reign  supreme 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  humanitarian  resolu- 
tion. I  am  a  cosponsor  and  I  appreciate 


the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman      from      Washington      (Mr. 

BONKER). 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  pointed 
out,  this  resolution  not  only  applies  to 
Pentecostals;  but  to  all  oppressed 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  denied  freedom  of  emigration. 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  held  out 
many  warnings  to  the  West— and  one 
great  hope.  He  wrote  in  Time  maga- 
zine last  year: 

All  oppressed  people  are  on  the  side  of  the 
West.  Only  by  relying  on  this  alliance  can 
the  West's  strategy  succeed.  Only  together 
with  the  oppressed  will  the  West  constitute 
the  decisive  force  on  Earth. 

We  have  not  always  been  willing  to 
recognize  this  common  bond  with  the 
oppressed.  A  particularly  discouraging 
example  of  our  failure  in  this  regard  is 
the  long  struggle  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families  have  had  not 
only  with  the  Soviet  authorities,  but 
with  the  American  authorities  as  well. 
During  the  Pentecostal  families'  first  2 
months  in  the  American  Embassy  they 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  waiting 
room,  or  to  bathe  or  shower,  and  Em- 
bassy personnel  were  discouraged  from 
offering  them  help.  When  that  did  not 
succeed  in  forcing  the  "Siberian 
Seven"  from  the  Embassy,  they  were 
restricted  to  two  small  basement 
rooms,  and  even  fewer  visitors.  It  is 
only  recently  that  these  conditions 
have  been  significantly  Improved. 

Again.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
both  parts  of  this  resolution.  We  must 
stand  imited  in  condemnation  of 
Soviet  religious  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  We  must  also  stand 
behind  our  own  principles  of  freedom 
and  solidarity  with  the  oppressed,  by 
supporting  the  Pentecostal  struggle  to 
gain,  and  keep,  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia   (Mr.   Levi- 

TAS). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  their 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  merely  a 
perfunctory,  ceremonial,  or  symbolic 
act  that  we  are  engaged  in  in  adopting 
this  resolution  concerning  the  plight 
of  Pentacostal  fsunilies  trapped  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Earlier 
this  year,  in  January,  I  had  occasion  to 
be  in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  in 
Moscow,  I  visited,  on  three  occasions, 
with  these  two  families  in  crammed 
quarters  in  the  basement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy.  They  are  frustrated. 
They  are  concerned.  They  are  anxious. 
They  are  at  the  end  of  their  rope.  All 
they  want  to  do  is  to  be  able  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  to  follow  their  con- 
science and  practice  their  religion. 
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But  the  price  they  have  had  to  pay 
for  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
years  and  years  and  years  of  harass- 
ment. They  are  now  confined  in  a  very 
small  space  in  the  American  Embassy. 
They  cannot  leave  because  they  know 
If  they  go  outside  they  will  be  arrested 
and  put  in  prison. 

All  they  are  seeking  to  do  is  exercise 
their  freedom  of  conscience  and  their 
rights  to  practice  their  religion,  a  right 
which  we  take  for  granted  in  this 
country. 

Another  reason  that  this  is  such  an 
important  resolution  is  that  until  very 
recently  these  people,  these  Pentacos- 
tals.  have  been  suspicious  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government's  Intentions  in  their 
regard.  They  have  questioned  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  get  them  out  of  Russia. 
Therefore,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  this  resolution,  coming  from  the 
Congress,  will  demonstrate  to  them,  to 
the  Soviet  leaders,  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  the  rights  of  all  people- 
Jews.  Christians,  or  whatever  persua- 
sion—to have  the  right  to  exercise  and 
practice  their  religion  wherever  they 
want  to. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  article 
about  these  brave  people  which  ap- 
peared in  Parade  magazine  in  January 
of  this  year  as  follows: 

[Prom  Parade.  Jan.  10. 1982] 
Thty  Need  Your  Help 
(By  Michael  Satchell) 
The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  occupies  an 
old,    10-story    building    on    Chalkovskogo 
Street,  about  two  miles  from  Red  Square.  It 
Is  guarded  around  the  clock  by  Soviet  mili- 
tiamen In  heavy  greatcoats  and  black  leath- 
er boots.  Their  job,  often  performed  with 
considerable  zeal,  is  to  keep  out  unauthor- 
ized Russian  visitors— anyone  having  the  te- 
merity to  try  to  slip  by  the  guards  without 
an  official  invitation  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment or  permission  from  the  Soviets. 

Two  of  these  intimidators  blocked  the  way 
early  on  a  Saturday  morning  as  I  and  my 
companion,  an  American  woman,  ap- 
proached the  single  open  entrance.  After 
scrutinizing  photocopies  of  our  passports 
and  eyeing  us  up  and  down,  they  flipped 
sarcastic  salutes  and  waved  us  in.  We 
walked  beneath  an  archway  into  a  small 
courtyard,  stepped  down  into  a  dark,  greasy 
basement  corridor,  found  the  door  we  were 
looking  for  and  tapped  lightly. 

Within  seconds,  there  was  pandemoni- 
um—a  joyous  outburst  of  laughter,  tears, 
hugs  and  expressions  of  disbelief  at  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  woman  visitor. 
Inside  the  small  basement  room— their 
home  for  more  than  3W  years— were  the 
seven  Soviet  Christians  who  on  June  27, 
1978,  had  burst  by  the  Soviet  guards  seeking 
U.S.  help  to  emigrate  to  America  in  order  to 
pursue  their  religious  beliefs.  Known  as  the 
Siberian  Seven,  they  have  been  trapped  In 
our  embassy  since  that  day,  aware  that  to 
leave  may  mean  torture,  the  labor  camps,  or 
worse. 

The  woman  causing  the  excitement  was 
Jane  Drake,  35,  a  homemaker  from  subur- 
ban Montgomery.  Ala.,  who  has  been  the 
Seven's  principal  emotional  lifeline  to  the 


U.S.  since  their  mission  for  help  turned  Into 
a  nightmare.  For  more  than  three  years,  op- 
erating with  meager  funds,  Drake  has 
worked  on  their  behalf,  organizing  mail  and 
card  campaigns  to  t>oost  their  morale  and 
fighting  to  keep  the  Issue  alive  before  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

Parade  brought  Drake  to  Moscow  to  stage 
the  first  meeting  between  her  and  the  Sibe- 
rian Seven,  to  tell  their  story  and  to  enlist 
the  help  of  Parade's  millions  of  readers  (see 
box)  In  sending  a  message  to  the  Kremlin 
that  Americans  care  about  the  human 
rights,  safety  and  freedom  of  the  Seven. 
They  are:  Peter  and  Augustina  Vashchenko: 
their  daughters  Lida,  30,  Lyuba.  29,  and 
Lila,  24;  and  Maria  Chmykhalov  and  her  son 
Timothy,  19. 

Telling  the  story  of  the  Siberian  Seven 
presented  problems  from  the  outset.  It  ap- 
peared that  neither  of  us  stood  much 
chance  of  being  granted  Soviet  travel  visas. 
As  the  founder  of  SAVE— the  Society  of 
Americans  for  Vashchenko  Emigration- 
Drake  is  well  known  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  twice  has  visited  its  Washington, 
D.C.,  embassy  to  plead  the  Seven's  case  and 
present  protest  petitions.  And  in  recent 
months.  Parade  has  carried  major  articles 
obviously  atuioylng  to  Moscow,  including  an 
essay  written  by  prominent  dissident  Andrei 
Sakharov,  smuggled  to  the  U.S.  from  his 
exile  in  Gorky,  and  an  article  on  the  GRU, 
the  Soviet  military  intelligence  service,  de- 
tailing in  pari  how  the  Soviets  have  t)een 
stealing  or  obtaining  our  science  and  tech- 
nology secrets. 

Considering  these  factors  and  the  Soviets' 
desire  to  avoid  publicity  about  the  Seven,  it 
seemed  out  of  the  question  to  apply  to  visit 
Russia  as  journalists.  So  we  sought  to  Join  a 
tour  group.  Sketchy  information  on  our  visa 
applications,  coupled  with  Soviet  bureau- 
cratic inefficiency,  helped  us  secure  our 
travel  visas  for  a  10-day  tour,  and  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  embas- 
sy in  Moscow. 

For  three  days,  from  early  morning  until 
well  into  the  night,  we  sat  crammed  in  the 
basement  room,  whispering  or  talking  with 
a  radio  turned  loud  to  foil  the  Soviet  eaves- 
dropping devices  that  riddle  the  embassy 
compound. 

Although  they  have  found  a  temporary 
haven  in  the  embassy,  the  Seven  are  very 
much  prisoners  in  their  room.  Some  200  So- 
viets are  employed  in  the  compound  as  jani- 
tors, domestics,  drivers,  mechanics,  clerks, 
translators,  receptionists  and  telephone  op- 
erators—and all  either  work  for  or  report  to 
the  KGB,  the  Soviet  security  police. 

For  the  U.S.  government,  employing  Sovi- 
ets Is  an  economy  move,  albeit  of  dubious 
value.  Some  of  the  workers  delight  in  taunt- 
ing and  harassing  the  Seven,  who  often  are 
afraid  to  leave  the  relative  safety  of  their 
room  without  an  American  escort.  Embassy 
officials  shrug  at  their  paranoia,  but  the  sit- 
uation astonishes— the  fox  virtually  having 
the  run  of  the  chicken  coop. 

The  Siberian  Seven  are  from  Chemo- 
gorsk.  a  mining  town  2,000  miles  east  of 
Moscow.  They  are  members  of  the  Russian 
Pentecostal  faith,  a  fundamentalist  group 
that  Soviet  authorities  have  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  stamp  out  since  the  Stalin  era. 
Members  of  the  extended  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families  have  suffered  Job  dis- 
crimination, firings,  beatings,  forced  abduc- 
tion of  their  children  for  reeducation  in 
state  orphanages,  terms  In  labor  camps  and 
psychiatric  hospitals,  and  mysterious  deaths 
in  their  stubborn  campaign  to  practice  their 
religion. 


Peter  and  Augustina  Vashchenko  have 
tried  since  1963  to  bring  their  family  here, 
but  visits  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  solicit  emi- 
gration help  only  earned  them  each  three- 
year  terms  in  Soviet  labor  camps  on  vague 
charges. 

Then,  in  1978,  they  received  in  Chemo- 
gorsk  official  invitations  to  emigrate  to  the 
U.S..  sponsored  by  a  Selma.  Ala..  Presbyteri- 
an church.  When  Soviet  regional  authorities 
again  denied  them  exit  visas,  the  Vashchen- 
kos— with  their  three  daughters,  17-year-old 
son  John,  and  friends  Maria  and  Timothy 
Chmykhalov— returned  again  to  Moscow  to 
petition  the  embassy  for  help.  This  time, 
Peter  carried  a  U.S.  State  Department  letter 
inviting  them  to  come  to  the  embassy. 

But  the  militiamen  wouldn't  let  them 
pass.  The  group  rushed  for  the  entrance 
and  young  John  Vashchenko  was  wrestled 
to  the  ground  and  taken  away.  Confused 
and  frightened,  the  others  ran  into  the  con- 
sular waiting  room  and  said  they  would  not 
leave  until  they  knew  of  John's  fate. 

Nine  days  later,  the  news  came.  John  had 
been*  beaten  close  to  death  and  returned  to 
Chemogorsk.  "Stay  In  the  embassy  where 
you  are  safe,"  their  children  begged  them 
by  telephone.  They  needed  little  persuasion, 
and  there  they  have  remained,  as  unwel- 
come guests,  since  June  27,  1978. 

The  State  Department  spent  the  first  two 
months  doing  its  best  to  force  them  out  and 
into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  KGB.  The  em- 
bassy refused  to  allow  them  to  shower  or 
bathe,  while  sympathetic  staffers  provided 
them  with  food,  clothing,  books  and  games 
during  their  miserable  and  uncertain  exist- 
ence Inside  the  consular  waiting  room. 

When  their  resolve  didn't  weaken,  the  em- 
bassy shunted  them  Into  the  tiny  basement 
room  they  now  occupy.  Imposing  severely 
restrictive  living  and  vUltlng  conditions  that 
have  eased  only  In  recent  months  following 
pressure  from  groups  such  as  SAVE. 

SAVE's  main  focus  Is  the  passage  of  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Carl  Levin  (D..  Mich.) 
that  would  give  the  Seven  permanent  resi- 
dent status  in  the  embassy,  a  first  step 
toward  the  possible  granting  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, should  the  issue  drag  on  more  than 
five  years. 

After  hearing  of  Drake's  work  on  behalf 
of  people  she  had  never  met.  PARADE  de- 
cided to  take  her  to  meet  with  the  families 
she'd  come  to  know  intimately  by  letter  and 
telephone. 

As  tourists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  were 
supposed  to  stay  with  the  organized  tour, 
but  after  arriving  In  Moscow,  we  ignored  the 
itinerary  and  went  straight  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy. By  the  second  day,  when  we  hadn't 
shown  up  for  trips  to  Red  Square,  the 
Kremlin,  GUM  department  store,  a  Bolshol 
ballet  performance  or  any  of  the  scheduled 
meals,  our  Soviet  Intourist  guide— a  40-lsh 
woman  named  Svetlana— realized  there  was 
mischief  afoot  and  reported  us  to  the  KGB. 
Prom  then  on,  It  was  hide-and-seek  In  the 
Moscow  subway  system  with  men  In  dark 
blue  raincoats  who  tried  to  follow  us  from 
our  hotel.  For  good  measure,  they  also  went 
through  our  luggage  daily  In  our  rooms. 
After  three  days  of  playing  cat  and  mouse, 
we  finally  showed  up  to  Join  the  tour  group 
for  a  bus  and  train  trip  to  the  Russian  coun- 
tryside and  Leningrad.  Svetlana.  who  had 
clapped  eyes  on  us  only  once  or  twice  since 
we  arrived  in  Moscow,  was  not  amused. 

But  the  possible  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions were  far  from  our  thoughts  during  the 
three  days  and  nights  we  spent  with  the 
Seven— all  quite  different  Individuals  exist- 
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ing  In  an  unlocked  prison  and  culturally 
alien  environment. 

Their  room,  which  measures  IS  x  20  feet, 
contains  two  single  beds,  a  refrigerator, 
stove,  sink,  makeshift  table  (plywood  lashed 
to  a  chair),  radio,  black-and-white  television 
set,  boxes  of  books  and  papers,  and  some 
maps  and  posters  on  the  walls. 

Peter  and  Augustina  share  one  bed;  Maria 
sleeps  on  the  other.  Llda.  Lila  and  Timothy 
share  the  floor  space,  and  Lyuba  curls  up  on 
the  concrete  outside  in  the  corridor,  where 
there  are  a  washer,  dryer  and  tiny  bath- 
room. 

The  room  is  clean,  but  the  paint  is  peel- 
ing, the  plaster  flaking,  the  furniture  and 
appliances  old  and  tired.  By  Siberian  stand- 
ards, it  is  more  than  adequate— which  the 
embassy  quickly  points  out  when  asked  why 
better  accommodations  aren't  provided 

The  bugging  devices  and  the  constant 
presence  of  unfriendly  Soviets  foster  an  In- 
tense mood  of  paranoia,  and  the  view  Into 
the  street  adds  to  the  discomfort.  Their 
window  opens  out  at  sidewalk  level  onto 
Chalkovskogo  Street.  Says  Lyuba.  who  has 
learned  to  speak  and  write  excellent  Eng- 
lish: "We  sometimes  watch  the  guards  beat- 
ing people  when  they  try  to  get  in.  Once,  we 
shouted  for  them  to  stop— they  were  killing 
a  poor  man.  That  night  when  we  were 
asleep,  the  guards  took  a  big  ball  of  cotton, 
soaked  it  in  oil,  set  it  on  fire  and  stuffed  it 
in  the  window,  filling  the  room  with  chok- 
ing smoke.  We  were  terrified.  Down  here, 
we  are  far  away  from  the  other  Americans 
in  the  embassy." 

Having  been  treated  like  unwelcome 
guests,  the  families  continually  worry  that 
the  Americans  will  kick  them  out  or  curtail 
their  privileges,  and  no  amount  of  assur- 
ances seem  to  stem  that  fear.  They  are  sus- 
picious of  every  move  the  State  Department 
makes— even  those  on  their  behalf.  It  is  the 
inevitable  legacy  of  a  lifetime  fighting 
Soviet  authority  and  then  all  but  being 
kicked  to  the  wolves  when  they  thought 
they  had  found  safe  refuge  at  the  embassy. 

They  make  no  demands,  ask  for  nothing 
and  offer  profuse  thanks  for  everything 
that  comes  their  way,  from  the  embassy- 
supplied  food  to  the  hand-me-down  clothing 
and  occasional  treats  from  friendly  embassy 
staffers. 

"We're  very  upset  when  people  think 
were  squatters,"  Lyuba  says.  "We  didn't 
come  here  to  occupy  this  room  or  stay  this 
time.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Americans.  No 
one  has  ever  shown  us  such  hospitality.  We 
don't  complain  about  the  living  conditions, 
and  we  don't  ask  for  anything.  Our  only 
concern  is  freedom  for  our  families." 

That's  the  bottom  line  now  for  the 
Seven— the  future  safety  of  their  families 
remaining  in  Chemogorsk.  They  are  re- 
solved not  to  leave  the  embassy  until  the 
other  10  Vaschenkos  and  five  Chmykhalovs 
are  allowed  to  emigrate— a  move  some  em- 
bassy optimists  feel  is  possible  if  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  improve.  But  the  prevailing  view 
seems  to  be  that  emigration  from  Chemo- 
gorsk at  this  time  is  unlikely. 

"At  first,  the  Soviets  regarded  this  as  a 
trivial  matter, "  a  consular  official  told  us. 
"Their  message  to  us  was:  Throw  them 
out.'  For  the  first  2W  years,  they  enjoyed 
seeing  us  squirm.  Now  it's  no  longer  a 
simple  emigration  problem  but  a  major  po- 
litick question  to  be  dealt  with  at  higher 
levels. " 

The  Kremlin's  stated  position  Is  that  the 
Seven  must  leave  the  embassy,  return  to 
Chemogorsk  and  reapply  for  emigration. 
Low-level    Soviet    officials    have    said    the 


Seven  will  not  be  harmed  or  punished,  but 
they  refuse  to  put  that  in  writing.  American 
officials  regard  such  assurances  as  worth- 
less. 

All  of  the  Seven  say  they  are  not  about  to 
sell  their  lives  cheaply.  "We  won't  leave  this 
room  willingly  until  our  families  are  over- 
seas," Lyuba  insists.  'If  we  do  leave,  we're 
convinced  the  KGB  will  take  us  and  kill  our 
parents.  But  we  aren't  afraid. " 

I  asked  Lyuba,  a  bright  and  articulate 
woman,  her  impressions  of  how  the  two  su- 
perpowers have  handled  their  case. 
"They've  been  like  two  big  cats  fighting 
over  a  piece  of  meat, "  she  said,  shrugging, 
as  we  sipped  tea. 

Her  answer  conveyed  what  had  become 
obvious  to  us:  The  strains  of  the  ordeal  are 
beginning  to  take  a  toll  physically,  and  emo- 
tionally. Maria  Chmykhalov  sits  silently  for 
hours  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  knftting 
sweaters,  gazing  at  the  floor,  occasionally 
struggling  to  control  bouts  of  silent  weep- 
ing. 

Timothy,  her  youngest  son— a  shy,  gan- 
gling youth  with  a  broad  smile— was  16 
when  he  entered  the  room.  The  3  ^  years  of 
unnatural  confinement  with  his  mother  and 
five  members  of  another  family  have  blunt- 
ed many  of  the  strong  emotions  that  all 
teenagers  struggle  with.  He  used  to  exhibit 
a  lively  curiosity— he  had  begun  to  leam 
English— and  liked  to  shoot  baskets  in  the 
courtyard.  Now  he  mostly  sits  In  the  room. 

Things  are  no  less  difficult  for  the  Vash- 
chenkos.  Peter  had  been  an  Important  lay 
leader  in  Chemogorsk.  a  rallying  point  for 
the  Pentecostals  in  their  fight  with  the  au- 
thorities. He  is  also  the  proud  patri{m:h  of 
his  large  family.  Now  he  finds  his  formerly 
unquestioned  authority  undercut  by  the 
conditions  in  which  he's  forced  to  live. 

His  wife,  Augustina,  desperately  misses 
her  other  children— as  does  Maria.  Lyuba 
translated  her  reply  to  my  question  of  what 
troubles  her  most: 

"Id  like  to  speak  to  all  mothers  around 
the  world  and  ask  them  to  Imagine  the 
heartache  that  comes  from  being  separated 
from  a  child.  It's  difficult  to  think  that  my 
youngest  son,  Abraham,  who  was  4  when  I 
last  saw  him,  is  now  a  7-year-old  of  school 
age.  In  33  years  of  marriage,  our  family  has 
been  together  for  only  10  years.  There  have 
been  the  prisons.  camps.  mental 
hospital  .  .  .  the  state  took  the  girls  away 
for  six  years  for  reeducation  .  . 

The  three  younger  Vashchenko  women 
seem  to  draw  strength  from  each  other. 
They  try  to  keep  busy.  Lyuba  works  hard  on 
her  English— the  other  women  and  Timothy 
also  are  learning— and  spends  much  time 
writing  and  translating  correspondence. 

Even  though  the  Seven  are  relatively  in- 
sulated inside  the  embassy,  the  SovleU 
manage  to  squeeze  them  emotionally  by 
pressuring  their  families  in  Chemogorsk. 
Through  monthly  telephone  calls,  they 
have  learned  of  a  campaign  in  the  local 
newspapers  to  depict  them  as  traitors  leech- 
ing off  the  Americans.  The  three  Vash- 
chenko sons  also  face  Imprisonment  in  labor 
camps  for  refusing  military  Induction. 

There  was  little  that  Jane  Drake  or  I 
could  tell  the  families  In  the  way  of  encour- 
aging developments  except  that  President 
Reagan  Is  known  to  be  aware  of  and  inter- 
ested in  their  situation.  It  is  crumbs  of  in- 
formation like  this  that  provide  encourage- 
ment to  the  families  and  help  fortify  their 
resolve. 

During  the  final  moments  of  our  visit.  I 
asked  every  family  member  if  he  or  she  had 
any  final  thought  or  message  to  be  passed 


on  to  Parade's  readers.  Each  thought  for  a 
long  time,  then  said  basically  the  same 
thing: 

'"Thank  you  for  giving  us  refuge.  Please  do 
not  forget  us." 

It  seemed  right  to  give  Peter  Vashchenko 
the  final  comment.  I  asked  him.  through 
Lyuba,  whether— after  20  years  of  trying  to 
emigrate  to  America  and  considering  his 
present  plight— he  was  losing  hope. 

We  didn"t  need  the  English  translation. 
"Nyet."  he  roared.  "Nyet!  Nyet!" 

The  farewell  was  tough  as  any  goodbye 
can  be.  and  Peter  Vashchenko's  voice  rang 
in  our  ears  as  we  walked  out  of  the  court- 
yard for  the  last  time,  past  the  Soviet  mili- 
tiamen and  into  a  cold  Moscow  night. 

The  last  part  of  our  tour  took  us  to  Lenin- 
grad, and  our  stay  there— apart  from 
searches  of  our  luggage  in  the  hotel  rooms- 
was  uneventful.  But  at  the  passport  check 
at  Leningrad  airport,  we  knew  we  were  in 
trouble  when  we  saw  Svetlana  waiting  for 
us. 

I  was  near  the  front  of  the  line.  Jane 
Drake  almost  at  the  end.  but  it  didnt 
matter.  While  our  28  fellow  tour  members 
were  whisked  through  formalities  in  min- 
utes, we  were  taken  away.  Every  piece  of 
our  luggage  was  meticulously  searched  be- 
neath the  gaze  of  the  militiamen.  When 
nothing  Incriminating  was  found,  we  were 
taken  separately  into  tiny  windowless 
rooms.  I  was  strip-searched  and  questioned. 
The  two  customs  men  grew  progressively 
angrier  at  not  finding  whatever  they 
thought  I  might  have,  and  my  assertions 
that  we  were  simply  independent-minded 
tourists  didn't  help.  Mrs.  Drake  was  allowed 
to  keep  her  clothes  on  but  was  given  a  bad 
scare. 

After  nearly  an  hour,  they  gave  up.  and 
we  were  allowed  to  board  the  plane  to  Hel- 
sinki. Our  film  of  the  Siberian  Seven  and 
my  notebook  had  sailed  through  customs  In 
the  purses  of  two  young  women  travelers 
from  our  tour  who  had  courageously  agreed 
to  help.  The  Soviets  did  confiscate  film  Jane 
Drake  and  I  carried,  but  it  was  either  blank 
or  contained  some  rather  boring  shots  of 
Leningrad's  main  street. 

WHAT  YOn  CAN  DO  TO  HELP  THE  SIBEXIAN 
SEVEN 

The  Soviet  government  is  known  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  American  public  opinion,  and 
the  U.S.  State  Department  believes  that  a 
ground  swell  of  protest  may  help  shift  the 
stalemate  that  keeps  the  families  prisoner 
in  our  embassy.  Parade  will  forward  your 
letters,  which  should  be  addressed  to:  Am- 
bOModOT  Analoly  Dobrynin.  Emboisy  of  the 
USSR,  c/o  Parade  magazine,  ISO  Third  Ave., 
Nev)  York,  NY.  10017. 

The  seven  family  members  draw  encour- 
agement from  letters  and  cards.  They 
should  be  sent  airmail  (40  cents  each  half 
ounce)  to  any  of  the  seven  to  whom  you 
wish  to  write:  The  address  is:  Peter  Vash- 
chenko (or  other  name).  Embassy  of  the 
United  SUtes.  19  Utitsa  Chalkovskogo. 
Moscow.  USSR  117234. 

To  receive  more  information  and  a  regular 
newsletter  on  the  campaign  to  free  the  Sibe- 
rian Seven,  write  to:  SAVE.  Route  1.  Box 
49- A.  Pike  Road.  Ala.  36064. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  100.  I 
take  this  time  to  commend  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Barney  Frank, 
the  sponsor  of  this  measure,  for  his 
diligence  and  concern  in  this  humani- 
tarian issue. 

I  also  desire  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  BoNKER)  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  100,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  situation  to  two 
Russian  families  who  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow 
because  of  the  suppression  of  their 
Pentecostal  faith  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  amended. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  100 
deals  with  the  denial  of  fundamental 
rights  of  two  Soviet  families— the  free- 
dom to  practice  one's  religious  beliefs, 
and  the  freedom  to  emigrate.  Both  of 
these  basic  human  rights  continue  to 
be  denied  to  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chymkhalov  families.  In  a  measure  of 
religious  conviction  and  hope,  seven 
members  of  these  two  families  sought 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  E^mbassy  in  Moscow 
3V4  years  ago;  they  still  reside  there 
today.  On  December  27,  in  a  further 
act  of  desp)eration,  two  of  these  Indi- 
viduals began  a  hunger  strike  in  pro- 
test of  their  continued  plight.  Most 
unfortunately,  one  of  the  two,  Lidia 
Vashchenko,  suffered  dire  conse- 
quences as  a  result,  and  was  compelled 
to  seek  treatment  in  a  Soviet  hospital, 
where  she  remains  today,  away  from 
her  family  and  the  aegis  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy. 

The  resolution  urges  the  President 
to  convey  to  the  Soviets  the  U.S.  con- 
sternation over  the  circumstances  of 
these  Pentecostalist  families  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  persecution  of  them 
and  refusal  to  enable  their  emigration. 
Further,  it  requests  that  efforts  be 
made  to  extend  whatever  courtesies 
and  comfort  possible  to  the  families, 
and  to  Insure  that  they  may  remain  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 100. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  join  in  congratulating 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  of  the  spon- 
sor, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank). 


About  1  month  ago,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Brezhnev  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  signatures 
of  approximately  80  Members  of  this 
House,  asking  for  the  release  of  those 
persons  who  are  presently  forced  to 
live  in  the  basement  of  the  American 
Elmbassy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  dad  was  a  minister 
of  a  church,  a  Pentecostal  church,  in 
the  South  Bronx.  My  sister  presently 
is  also  a  Pentecostal  reverend  in 
Brooklyn.  The  fact  is  that  all  these 
people  are  seeking,  they  are  not  look- 
ing to  get  involved  in  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  not  look- 
ing to  commit  espionage:  all  they  are 
looking  for,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  religious 
freedom. 

During  that  period  of  time  in  which 
you  were  speaking,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  Is  that  here  we  take  religious  free- 
dom for  granted.  I  would  just  say  to 
the  American  people  and  to  my  col- 
leagues here  that  as  a  person  who  un- 
derstands the  thinking  and  the  men- 
tality of  the  Pentecostals  in  general  as 
well  as  the  Assemblies  of  God  here  In 
the  United  States,  these  people  de- 
serve their  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Frank)  for  drafting  this  very  out- 
standing bill.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  from  the  plight  of  those 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
denied  the  privileges  of  religious  free- 
dom. I,  therefore,  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  that  is  being  heard  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  gentleman's 
bill  calls  attention  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  say  one  thing 
in  their  constitution  about  religious 
freedom,  but  they  do  something  quite 
different.  They  make  promises  in 
international  agreements  of  one  sort 
or  another,  but  in  actual  practice  the 
reality  is  much  different. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  various  international  agreements 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signato- 
ry, Soviet  citizens  such  as  the  Vash- 
chenko family  and  the  Chmykhalov 
family  are  promised  freedom  of 
thought,  religion,  and  emigration. 
Pentecostal  Christians  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  however,  are  denied  the 
right  to  practice  their  religion.  Those 
who  insist  on  doing  so  face  physical 
and  psychological  harassment,  impris- 
onment, and  confinement  in  mental 
institutions,  as  we  know. 

Both  of  these  families  today  are 
presently  awaiting  their  freedom  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  They 
need  our  help,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  applaud 
the  leadership  on  this  bill  today. 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Shelby). 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentleman 
of  the  House,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  with  both  of  these  families  in 
1979.  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  with 
them,  in  April  1979.  after  requesting 
the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Toon, 
if  I  could  visit  these  families.  These 
families  were  residing  in  that  base- 
ment apartment  that  was  so  small  and 
so  cramped.  They  are  still  there, 
except  for  one  daughter  who  was  car- 
ried away  to  a  Russian  hospital  be- 
cause of  health  conditions  caused  by  a 
fast  several  weeks  ago. 

But  there  are  people  in  my  district 
in  Alabama  that  offer  to  sponsor  this 
family  if  they  are  allowed  to  emigrate. 
There  are  also  people  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  notably  one  Jane  Drake,  who  has 
spearheaded  a  force  to  bring  these 
people  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  in  order.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  It 
shows  that  we  do  express  our  sense  of 
religious  freedom  as  something  they 
do  not  have  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith),  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  recently  re- 
turned home  from  the  Soviet  Union 
after  meeting  with  the  Vashchenko 
family  In  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  resolution 
which  I  successfully  amended  in  com- 
mittee really  does  put  into  focus,  into 
the  limelight,  the  plight  of  the  Siberi- 
an Seven. 

As  many  of  us  know,  for  over  20 
years  the  Vashchenkos  have  been 
trying  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
right  that  the  Soviet  is  purport  to 
guarantee  to  all  their  people  by  their 
signing  of  international  documents 
like  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  I  think  it 
is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even 
their  own  constitution,  which  was  rati- 
fied in  1977,  guarantees  the  right  of 
Soviet  citizens  to  emigrate.  Resolu- 
tions like  this  one  today,  then,  and  a 
similar  resolution  I  Introduced  simply 
ask  the  Soviets  to  live  up  to  their 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  meeting  with  the 
Vashchenkos  last  January  was  a 
moving  one.  It  was  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence that  I  think  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  have,  to 
know  what  it  is  like,  to  see  people  who 
are  trying  as  best  they  can  to  secure 
fundamental  freedoms,  to  hopefully 
leave  a  country  that  oppresses  them. 
They  simply  want  to  leave  to  practice 
their  Christian  Pentecostal  faith 
freely. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  rather  long 
meeting  with  them  in  our  Embassy  I 
received  a  letter  from  them.  I  would 
like  to  read  that  letter  because  I  think 
it  will  give  all  here  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  plight  that  they  find  themselves  in. 
It  is  an  appeal  from  the  Vashchenko 
family.  It  was  to  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Andrei  Gromyko. 

Moscow.  Embassy  or  the  U.S. 

January  6.  1982. 
To  the  Soviet  Presidents.  Leonid  Brezhnev 

and.  Andrei  Oromyko. 

ArPEAL  PROM  THE  VASHCHENKO  FAMILY 

We  have  been  written  to  you  many  times 
for  permission  to  leave  the  USSR  during 
the  past  20  years.  The  total  number  of  these 
letters  is  over  500. 

We  never  received  any  reply  to  these  let- 
ters. It  has  been  Just  a  vicious  circle  of  the 
question  of  our  emigration.  Moscow  authori- 
ties refer  to  the  local,  the  Chemogorsk.  and 
the  local  refer  to  Moscow's. 

You  already  know  that  we  are  a  Christian 
family  and  our  Christian  ideas  cannot  be 
combined  with  Communism.  On  the  Chris- 
tian basis  we  have  been  asking  permission  to 
leave  this  country. 

Because  all  our  attempts  to  get  emigration 
have  not  been  successful  during  these  20 
years  we  felt  forced  to  undertake  this 
hunger  strike  that  Is  lasting  for  13  days  al- 
ready. 

We  consider  the  hunger  strike  not  a  sui- 
cide of  ourselves  but  the  last  attempt  to 
achieve  the  emigration  of  our  whole  family. 

You  can.  if  you  wish,  resolve  the  problem 
before  our  death  but  if  you  will  not  want  to 
pay  attention  to  this  people  of  the  whole 
World  will  consider  this  case  as  a  murder 
committed  by  you. 

If  these  two  great  countries  cannot  find 
positive  solution  of  this  small  question  how 
then  they  can  solve  big  ones? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  point  in  our  dis- 
cussions, Peter  Vashchenko  led  us  in  a 
prayer  for  freedom.  Significantly, 
Peter  did  not  just  pray  for  his  family's 
welfare  but  emphasized  the  need  for 
the  Lord's  devine  Intervention  on 
behalf  of  all  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  the  practice  of  their  religion.  He 
prayed  with  deep  conviction  and  tears. 
Peter  Vashchenko's  faith  was  moving 
and  inspiring  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
true  example  of  a  persevering  Chris- 
tian. I  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.  I 
believe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  heard 
the  prayer  of  his  suffering  servant. 
And  I  believe,  in  God's  time,  he  will 
answer. 
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Nevertheless,  the  point  is  very  clear 
from  the  letter  and  hunger  strike.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  good  people  are  desper- 
ate. Furthermore  they  are  hurting. 
They  are  courageous.  They  are  persist- 
ent. They  are  right.  I  think  we  in  this 
country,  through  the  administration 
and  our  diplomatic  corps  must  bring 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  let 
these  suffering  martyrs  go.  Through 
resolutions  like  this  one.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
a  priority  issue.  I  am  sure  notxxly  in 
this  Chamber  is  against  this,  but  the 
real  question  is  whether  or  not  It  is  a 


priority  issue.  I  think  this  resolution 
helps  to  make  a  point.  And  that  is  that 
we  mean  business,  this  is  a  priority 
issue  and  that  we  are  going  to  stand 
up  for  the  basic  human  right  to  emi- 
grate. Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  Soviets  be 
advised— this  Congress,  this  Member, 
is  not  going  to  quit  until  these  op- 
pressed families  are  given  their  God- 
given  freedom. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Perraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  suppprt  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  100  and 
to  express  my  admiration  and  support 
for  the  heroic  Chmykhalov  and  Vash- 
chenko families  as  they  struggle  to 
escape  religious  persecution. 

The  story  of  these  families'  efforts 
to  win  religious  freedom,  and  of  the 
Soviet  authorities'  efforts  to  deny  that 
freedom,  is  now  20  years  old.  It  was 
1962  when  Peter  Vashchenko,  on 
behalf  of  his  family  and  the  Chmyk- 
halovs.  became  convinced  that  the  So- 
viets would  never  allow  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  Pentecostal  faith  and  trav- 
eled to  Moscow  from  his  home  in  Sibe- 
ria to  look  into  proper  emigration  pro- 
cedures. He  was  rewarded  for  his 
effort  with  a  2-year  prison  sentence, 
followed  by  repeated  harassments  in- 
cluding a  second  imprisormient.  sever- 
al months  in  a  psychiatric  hospital.  2 
years  in  a  labor  camp,  and  similar 
treatment  for  his  family. 

It  was  June  1978  when  the  two  fami- 
lies finally,  and  against  the  opr>osition 
of  the  KGB,  gained  entrance  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  For  almost  4 
years  since  then,  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  and 
denied  freedom  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Chmyk- 
halovs  and  the  Vashchenkos  have 
stayed  in  the  basement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  for 
his  leadership  in  introducing  this  reso- 
lution. There  is  nothing  more  basic  to 
the  American  experience  than  the 
Issue  of  religious  freedom  and  religious 
pluralism.  Indeed,  the  brave  men  and 
women  aboard  the  Mayflower  left 
their  land  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tion and  to  seek  a  new  home  where 
they  would  be  free  to  worship  as  they 
pleased. 

We  can  all  be  proud  that  America's 
tradition  of  welcoming  those  who  have 
been  denied  religious  freedom  In  their 
own  land  Is  alive,  even  as  we  deplore 
and  work  to  eliminate  that  lack  of 
freedom  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Chmykhalovs  and  Vashchenkos. 
through  their  courageous  struggle, 
remind  us  that  America  has  never 
been,  and  must  never  become,  a  land 
of  religious  intolerance. 


I  want  to  urge  the  President  to  ex- 
press this  country's  concern  over  the 
Soviets'  denial  of  basic  religious  free- 
dom for  the  Pentecostals.  and  to  in- 
struct the  U.S.  Embassy  to  make  every 
effort  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  two  families  until  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment consents  to  allow  them  to 
emigrate.  Our  efforts  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  plight  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  achieving  their  dream. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
principal  sponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  100.  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  the  very  ex- 
peditious way  in  which  this  resolution 
was  brought  forward. 

This  is  not  simply  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture. We  are  trying  by  this  resolution 
to  use  a  legitimate  consitutional  proc- 
ess to  influence  a  decision  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  effort  should 
have  to  be  made.  It  is  unworthy  of  a 
nation  that  thinks  of  itself  as  a  great 
power  to  engage  in  the  harassment, 
the  persecution,  the  suppression  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  reflected  on 
these  innocent,  decent,  religious 
people. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
earlier  suggested,  these  are  not  people 
who  are  political.  They  are  not  people 
seeking  any  change  in  the  form  of 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  simply  want  to  be  allowed  to  do 
what  is  most  important  to  them, 
which  is  to  practice  their  religion. 
They  are  people  of  a  deep  and  abiding 
religiosity  to  the  point  where  they  are 
prepared  to  martyr  themselves  on 
behalf  of  their  right  to  practice  their 
religion.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  total 
violation  of  Its  obligation  as  a  signato- 
ry of  the  Helsinki  accords,  in  total  vio- 
lation of  the  concept  of  human  rights, 
continues  to  oppress  these  people.  It  is 
simply,  as  I  said,  unworthy. 

We  are  asking  here  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  show  a  modicum 
of  humanity  and  decency.  We  read 
great  pronouncements  from  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union  about  their 
desire  for  peace,  their  desire  for  a 
better  world.  They  must  understand 
that  their  credibility,  when  they  talk 
on  these  great  issues,  is  seriously 
called  into  question  by  their  refusal  on 
this  very  small  human  matter,  to  show 
respect  for  human  rights. 

It  is  obviously  not  small  to  the 
people  involved.  It  ought  to  be  small 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  leaders  of  a 
great  nation,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
here,  to  say  as  the  U.S.  Congress,  with 
the  support  of  the  administration. 
"With  all  the  talk  about  great  issues, 
why  not  take  a  little  step?  Why  not 
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show  a  little  recognition  of  the  deep 
religious  craving  of  these  people  and 
allow  them,  not  to  transform  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  allow  them  to  leave 
in  peace,  allow  them  to  seek  another 
place  to  live  where  they  can  do  what 
they  want  to  do?" 

They  mean  the  Russian  Government 
no  harm.  They  want  only  to  practice 
their  religion.  It  is  scandalous  that 
they  should  be  denied  it. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members, 
we  are  here  because  an  important  deci- 
sion is  pending  and  we  recently  got  un- 
fortunate news,  and  I  hope  that  the 
action  of  this  House  today  may  per- 
suade the  Soviet  leadership  to  alter  a 
decision  which  appears  just  to  have 
been  taken.  Lidia  Vashchenko.  one  of 
these  people,  went  on  a  hunger  strike, 
risking  her  health  and  her  life,  to  try 
and  get  across  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  depth  of  her  commit- 
ment. She  went  to  a  hospital,  and  at 
first  we  were  a  little  encouraged  be- 
cause she  was  allowed  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital In  the  Soviet  Union,  return  to  Si- 
beria and  apply  for  exit  visas  for  her- 
self and  her  six  coreligionists,  her 
family  and  one  other  family. 

At  first  we  thought  that  would  be 
helpful,  and  we  all  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
sponsibility refrained  from  polemics. 
There  were  on  our  side  no  efforts  from 
the  U.S.  Government  or  representa- 
tives to  embarrass  or  make  political 
capital  out  of  this  issue.  Despite  that 
spirit  of  conciliation,  Lidia  Vash- 
chenko has  tragically  just  been  told— 
and  we  have  had  this  confirmed  by  the 
State  Department— that  she  will  have 
to  wait  1  year  before  they  will  decide. 
She  has  to  wait  a  year  to  reestablish 
residence  in  Siberia  before  she  will 
have  her  request  to  leave  considered. 
That  is  unfortunately  a  resumption  of 
the  tactics  of  harassment  and  oppres- 
sion that  we  hoped  we  had  seen  the 
end  of  in  this  case. 

So,  by.  I  hope,  unanimous  passage  of 
this  resolution,  and  by  similar  action 
in  the  Senate,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
support  the  families  have  gotten  from 
the  executive  branch,  we  can  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  that  their  honor  as  a 
superpower,  that  their  image  in  the 
world,  will  be  enhanced,  not  undercut, 
if  they  will  show  some  hiunanlty  to 
seven  deeply  religious  people  who 
want  only  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  peace 
and  practice  their  religion.  If  the 
Soviet  Union's  leadership  finds  itself 
unable  to  respond  in  this  manner, 
then  its  professions  on  larger  issues 
will  ring  very  hollow  to  many  of  us. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  100,  which  calls  on 
the  President  to  continue  to  press  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  emigration 
of  the  Christian  Pentecostal  families 
who  wish  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to 
make  sure  that  those  members  of  the 
Vashchenko  and  Chmykhalov  families 
who  took  refuge  in  the  American  Em- 


bassy in  Moscow  will  receive  our  con- 
tinued protection  until  such  time  as 
they  are  permitted  to  emigrate. 

This  is  an  especially  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  the  extreme  insensitivity  of  the 
Soviet  Goverrunent  toward  human 
beings  who  merely  want  to  practice 
their  religion.  The  Pentecostals  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  do  and  have 
faced  harassment  and  imprisonment 
for  pursuing  their  religion. 

In  addition,  their  pleas  to  emigrate 
to  another  country  where  they  would 
be  free  to  practice  their  faith  have 
loeen  denied  in  complete  contradiction 
to  the  Soviet  constitution  as  well  as 
various  international  agreements 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed, 
sruaranteeing  both  freedom  of  religion 
and  emigration. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  had  any  sense  of 
decency,  the  Pentecostal  Christian 
families  and  other  religious  groups 
who  wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  express  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress  for  this 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  is  today  consid- 
ering House  Conference  Resolution 
100.  affirming  the  concern  of  this  Con- 
gress about  the  plight  of  two  Pentecos- 
tal families  which  have  sought  refuge 
in  the  American  Embassy. 

The  Chmykhalov  and  Vashchenko 
families,  who  have  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow 
since  June  1978,  have  sought  only  the 
right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Lidiya  and  Augustina  Vash- 
chenko dramatized  their  plight  earlier 
this  year  by  entering  into  a  himger 
strike,  which  eventually  resulted  in  Li- 
diya's  hospitalization.  Nevertheless, 
the  Soviet  Government  remains  firm 
in  its  refusal  to  allow  these  two  brave 
families  to  emigrate. 

By  passing  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 100.  the  Congress  can  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  their  refusal 
to  respect  the  emigration  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  evidenced  by 
their  refusal  to  respect  the  Chmykha- 
lov and  Vashchenko  families'  right  to 
emigrate.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  in  the  Record  my  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  100, 
legislation  adopted  today  expressing 
concern  for  the  'Siberian  Seven,"  the 
seven  members  of  the  Chmykhalov 
and  Vashchenko  families,  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  because  of  the  suppression  of 
their  Pentecostal  faith  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1962.  13  members  of  the  Vash- 
chenko family  and  11  members  of  the 
Chmykhalov  family  have  been  denied 

permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  practice  their  Pente- 
costal faith.   Living  in  the  town  of 

Chemogorsk.  Siberia,  the  Pentecostals 


were  subjected  to  physical  and  psycho- 
logical harassment,  including  impris- 
onment, beatings,  separation  of  family 
members,  confinement  in  mental  insti- 
tutions, kidnaping  of  children,  and  un- 
explained deaths. 

On  June  27.  1978.  Maria  and  Timofe 
Chmykhalov,  and  Lilia,  Peter,  Liubov, 
Lidia  and  Augustina  Vashchenko 
rushed  past  the  Soviet  guards  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  seek 
refuge.  John  Vashchenko.  Augustina's 
son.  was  wrestled  to  the  ground  by  the 
Soviet  guards,  taken  away  and  nearly 
beaten  to  death,  and  returned  to  his 
home  2,000  miles  away. 

Since  that  time,  the  "Siberian 
Seven,"  as  they  are  called,  have  re- 
sided in  one  small  basement  room  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  and  have  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  Soviets  to  grant  their 
requested  exist  visas. 

On  Christmas  day.  two  of  the  seven. 
Lidiya  and  her  mother  Augustina, 
began  a  hunger  strike  to  dramatize 
their  plight.  On  January  30.  Embassy 
officials  were  forced  to  place  Lidiya  in 
a  Soviet  hospital  in  Moscow  to  prevent 
irreversible  damage  to  her  health  from 
a  continued  hunger  strike. 

Since  her  hospitalization,  Lidiya  has 
recovered  completely  and  on  February 
11  was  discharged.  On  February  12, 
after  being  permitted  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  reenter  the  American  Em- 
bassy to  say  farewell  to  her  parents 
and  sisters  remaining  there,  Lidiya  re- 
turned to  Siberia  to  reapply  for  emi- 
gration in  accordance  with  Soviet  law. 
As  of  last  week,  Lidiya  learned  that 
she  would  hear  at  the  end  of  the 
month  whether  her  preliminary  re- 
quest to  denounce  her  Soviet  citizen- 
ship has  been  accepted  before  she 
could  receive  her  exit  visa.  The  20-year 
period  of  harassment  because  of  her 
family's  religious  beliefs  has  not  yet 
been  resolved. 

As  we  look  around  the  world  we  see 
that  the  dreams  of  those  who  wrote 
and  passed  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  and  the 
Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Intolerance  and  of  Discrimi- 
nation Based  on  Religion  or  Belief, 
have  not  oeen  fulfilled.  There  is 
strong  reason  for  alarm  In  the  acts  of 
violence,  persecution,  and  bigotry 
prevalent  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  freedom  from  religious  persecu- 
tion has  the  deepest  roots  of  all 
himian  rights.  All  others  flow  from 
the  ultimate  dignity  of  our  own 
thoughts  and  conscience. 

We  In  the  United  States,  who  are  so 
fortunate  to  have  religious  freedom 
guaranteed,  must  speak  out  and  fight 
against  religious  persecution  through- 
out the  world.  The  American  people 
have  long  cherished  and  represented 
the  value  of  human  liberty  for  all 
people  and  we  must  work  to  prevent 
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persecution  and  discrimination  wher- 
ever it  exists. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  having  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today.  In  addition,  I 
urge  them  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  249,  a  resolution  I  in- 
troduced on  January  26,  1982.  con- 
demning religious  persecution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  and 
asking  the  President  to  take  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  oppose  these  rep- 
rehensible acts  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms.* 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my 
strong  support  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  100.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  religius 
persecution  In  the  soviet  Union  must, 
at  last,  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Despite  the  promise  of  free  thought, 
religion,  and  emigration  that  has  been 
included  in  the  Soviet  constitution, 
and  in  several  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  inter- 
national agreements,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  denied  members  of  the  Christian 
Pentecostal  faith  the  right  to  practice 
their  religion  freely.  Further,  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  failed  to  allow 
citizens  to  emigrate  to  countries  where 
they  would  be  allowed  religious  free- 
dom. 

Since  1962,  13  members  of  the  Vash- 
chenko  family  and  11  members  of  the 
Chmykhalov  family  have  been  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1978,  eight  members 
of  these  families  rushed  Soviet  guards, 
requesting  refuge  In  the  American  Em- 
bassy. One  was  captured,  nearly 
beaten  to  death,  and  returned  to  his 
village.  The  others,  since  1978.  have 
lived  in  a  room  in  the  basemant  of  the 
American  Embassy,  and.  since  that 
time,  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  allow 
these  families  to  emigrate.  Until  now. 
the  United  States  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  effort. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  100 
expresses  our  continuing  concern 
about  these  families,  and  about  the 
soviet  Oovemment's  continuing  refus- 
al to  let  them,  and  others  like  them, 
emigrate:  and  it  calls  upon  our  Presi- 
dent to  voice  this  concern  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  to  take  all  actions  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  families  may  contin- 
ue to  live  in  the  American  Embassy, 
are  acorde  every  possible  courtesy,  and 
receive  all  necessary  asistance  until 
they  obtain  permission  to  emigrate. 

The  Pentecostals  are  but  one  of  the 
many  persecuted  religious  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  plea  for  the 
Vashchenko  and  Chmykhalov  families 
does  not  end  there,  but  includes  all  of 
the  citizens  of  th  eSoviet  Union  who 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  freely 
practie  their  faiths,  and  to  live  where 
and  as  they  may  choose. 

Once  a«ain.  we  join  together  to  ex- 
press our  strong  commitment  to  the 
issue  of  human  rights  throughout  the 


world.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  fully  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  100.« 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
would  simply  like  to  close  by  acknowl- 
edging the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Prank)  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Levitas).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Honker)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  100. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
MAKING  FURTHER  CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-465)  on  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Union  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER 
ON  WEDNESDAY  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
409,  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter to  consider  in  the  House  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  I  ask 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  is  this 
the  continuing  resolution  to  go  beyond 
the  deadline  of  March  31? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  does.  It  is  a 
simple    resolution    in    that    we    just 


change  the  date  from  March  31  to 
September  30. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
is  extending  the  date  only,  and  he  can 
assure  us  there  is  no.  other  change 
from  present  law  in  this  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  what  I  told  him  is 
true.  It  makes  only  the  changes  of  the 
date. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understood  that 
there  might  have  been  some  attention 
to  EMSHA  and  OSHA. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Is  that  the  supple- 
mental, which  is  a  different  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
did  not  change  the  EMSHA/OSHA 
Jurisidictional  dispute? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No;  when  we  Just 
change  the  date,  we  have  not  changed 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  Just  wanted  to 
be  sure  because  there  are  plenty  of 
discussions  going  on  about  what  hap- 
pened or  did  not  happen  today  down 
in  the  gentleman's  distinguished  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  Informed  col- 
league from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  he  and  I  have  worked  closely 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  has  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  are  a  lot  of 
gravel  pits  down  there. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  lot  of  gravel 
pits  down  in  Mississippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion says: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives .  .  .  That  section  102(c)  of  the 
Joint  resolution  of  December  15.  1981  ...  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "March  31. 
1982"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1982". 

Period. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Period? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Period. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No  other 
changes? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  a  one. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  so  en- 
lightening that  I  will  Just  give  up  the 
microphone. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  A  BILL  MAKING 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  100,  just 
agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMITTING    ICA    TO    PROVIDE 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    SUDE 

SHOW  "MONTANA" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2166)  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  within  the  United 
States  of  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  slide  show  entitled 
"Montana:  The  People  Speak." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  2166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1461)- 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  slide  show  entitled 
"Montana:  The  People  Speak";  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency  in 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  slide  show  within 
the  United  States,  shall  deposit  that  slide 
show  in  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  make  copies  of  that  slide 
show  available  for  purchase  and  public  view- 
ing within  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conununlcatlon  Agency. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)   will   be   recognized   for   20 


minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2166,  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
within  the  United  States  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide 
show  entitled  "Montana:  The  People 
Speak." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  quite  simply, 
is  to  enable  an  ICA-produced  slide 
show,  "Montana:  The  People  Speak," 
to  be  shown  here  in  this  country.  Such 
congressional  authorization  is  required 
by  law  whenever  ICA  materials  are 
made  available  within  the  United 
States.  S.  2166  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week,  on  March  15,  by  a 
voice  vote. 

As  I  understand,  the  presentation  of 
the  slide  show  is  to  coincide  with  two 
events  occurring  in  Montana— the 
State's  "Montana  Day"  celebration  on 
March  25,  and  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  rewriting  of  that  State's  constitu- 
tion. This  is  a  noncontroversial  bill 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  2166. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  the  Honorable  Pat 
Williams,  for  a  further  explsination  of 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  the  audi- 
ences to  which  the  show  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  ago,  the  State 
of  Montana  held  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  revise  our  State's  constitu- 
tion. On  this  decentennial  anniversary 
of  the  convention,  Montanans  are 
gathering  In  the  State  capital  this 
weekend  to  discuss  and  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  their  constitutional  craftsman- 
ship. 

In  1972,  the  International  Communi- 
cations Agency  produced  a  film  pres- 
entation about  Montana's  efforts.  The 
State  has  asked  that  this  film  be  re- 
leased to  provide  the  convention  cele- 
brants an  important  historical  per- 
spective. 

Montanans  have  taken  the  writing 
of  their  constitution  with  the  greatest 
of  diligence.  Hopefully,  the  film  pres- 
entation which  was  produced  by  the 
ICA  to  help  show  other  countries  how 
one  of  America's  States  rewrote  its 
constitution  will  now  be  used  to  give 
the  participants  of  this  weekend's  sem- 
inar in  Montana  the  same  historical 
perspective  of  their  accomplishment. 

Congressman  Zablocki  and  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  efficient.  We  are 
under  a  severe  time  deadline,  and 
without  the  diligence  and  helpfulness 
of  the  chairman  and  his  committee. 
Montanans  might  never  be  given  the 
benefit  of  this  film  presentation. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "Montana:  The  People 
Speak"  is  a  film  strip  of  special  inter- 
est to  our  colleagues  from  our  sister 
State  of  Montana.  It  is  a  documentary 
work  which,  when  this  measure— S. 
2166— is  passed,  can  be  released  for  use 
by  the  people  of  Montana  in  the  cele- 
bration scheduled  for  March  25. 
March  25,  1982,  is  "Montana  Day." 
This  slide  show  will  play  a  role  on  that 
occasion  in  helping  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana to  understand  their  State's  histo- 
ry. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, through  their  State  legislature, 
rewrote  their  State  constitution, 
changing  their  100-year-old  territorial 
constitution  into  a  new  State  charter. 

"Montana:  The  People  Speak."  a  his- 
torical piece,  is  a  noncontroversial 
work;  S.  2166  is  also  noncontroversial. 
I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  voting  for 
this  measure  and  give  the  people  at 
home  in  Montana  the  opportunity  to 
see  history  in  the  making.  This  docu- 
mentary tells  a  story  of  Americans— 
Montanans— and  their  role  in  the 
living  democratic  experiment  that  is 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  2^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  have  asked  for  this  1  minute,  and  I 
am  going  to  speak  out  of  order  during 
this  time  because  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  what  has  happened  on 
this  floor  in  the  last  few  minutes,  and 
I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

CENXXAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  2166. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITIES  NEED 
STRAIGHTENING  OUT 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  is  recog- 
nized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
feel  that  it  is  most  important  for  all  of 
us  to  recognize  at  this  time  that  for 
the  past  several  weeks,  consistently  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  it  has 
been  brought  forth  that  this  House  is 
not  bringing  up  major  legislation,  im- 
portant legislation,  on  which  we  can 
act. 

We  have  nothing  more  important 
than  the  legislation  that  we  were 
trying  to  have  brought  to  this  floor 
and  which  has  been  objected  to  by  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  as  purely 
an  action  of  stopping  something  that 
is  going  to  happen  anyway  and  is  most 
necessary. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  better 
get  ourselves  straightened  out  on  what 
are  the  priorities  for  us  around  here. 
We  want  to  bring  legislation  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  the  floor.  When  we 
are  dealing  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, when  we  are  dealing  with  money 
for  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
grams and  they  are  objected  to  by  the 
Republican  side  and  not  allowed  to  get 
to  the  floor,  I  think  it  is  disgraceful. 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  next  time  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  know  why  legisla- 
tion is  not  being  acted  on.  let  us  re- 
member what  has  happened  today. 


AGENCY  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNDER     PROPOSED     CONTINU- 
ING RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg) 
rise? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  asks  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  had  just  re- 
quested the  same  thing  just  one 
moment  ago  to  speak  out  of  order,  and 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  saw  fit  to  object  to  that  request. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand this.  Why  would  the  gentleman 
now  want  to  speak  out  of  order? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  point  out 
that  he  just  spoke.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection to  his  speaking,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  made  before  because  it  was 
coming  right  before  a  vote  and  there 
was  some  confusion  on  this  side  as  to 
what  the  gentleman  was  going  to  pro- 
ceed on.  But  after  the  vote  was  taken, 
after  the  request  for  the  vote  was 
made,  there  was  no  objection  to  his 
proceeding  to  speak,  and  he  just 
spoke,  if  he  will  recall. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  did,  and  I  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  gentleman's  speaking 
at  this  time.  But  I  think  the  point  has 
been  clearly  made  as  to  the  objection 
and  the  stopping  of  legislation  that 
has  just  happened.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  been 
asked  here  to  pass  by  unanimous  con- 
sent a  joint  resolution  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  which  would  create  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  funding  for  these 
various  agencies  which  are  still  under 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  point  of  our  exercise  Is  to  make 
clear  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  this  Congress  is  not  doing  any- 
thing and  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  continuing  resolution,  which  re- 
flects once  again  our  failing  to  take  up 
the  substantive  questions  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  various  agencies 
which  would  come  under  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  recognizes  this  fact. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  1  minute  may  have  expired. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  has  expired. 


We  are  working  on  a  timetable  with 
the  administration.  There  are  several 
bills,  the  health  and  education  and 
labor  bill  and  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  bill,  that  have  not  been 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this  House. 
They  passed  this  House  early  last 
year.  They  have  been  sitting  over 
there  in  the  Senate.  If  you  have  a 
gripe,  go  over  there  and  tell  them  to 
pass  those  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  observe  regular  order. 
The  gentleman  will  be  advised  that 
such  characterizations  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  other  body  are  inappropri- 
ate on  this  floor. 


THE  HOUSE  NOT  DILATORY  IN 
ITS  ACTIONS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  it  is  a  difficult  job  to 
try  to  bring  out  these  bills  responsibly. 


ACTIONS  OP  HOUSE  ON  LEGIS- 
LATION CHARACTERIZED  AS 
TIMELY 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  can  verify  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  Just  said. 
He  Is  absolutely  correct. 

As  he  said,  this  body  has  acted  prop- 
erly. It  did  move  in  a  timely  fashion 
the  1982  appropriation  bills  to  the 
Senate.  In  some  cases  they  put  those 
bills  out;  in  other  cases  the  other  body 
did  not  act  upon  then.  This  was  done 
at  the  behest  of  the  administration 
who  wanted  us  to  pass  the  1982  budget 
of  the  United  States  in  a  continuing 
resolution  so  that  it  would  give  the 
White  House  greater  authority  and 
power  over  the  actions  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  Congress. 

I  think  the  responsibility  for  no  1982 
budget  ought  to  be  placed  where  it  be- 
longs, and  that  is  in  the  other  body— 
the  Senate— and  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  again  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 


PROMPT  PAYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4709)  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congress  auembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Prompt  Payment  Act". 
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IlfTEREST  PENALTIES  ON  LATE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each 
Federal  agency  which  acquires  property  or 
services  from  a  business  concern  but  which 
does  not  make  payment  for  each  such  com- 
plete delivered  item  of  property  or  service 
by  the  required  payment  date  shall  pay  an 
Interest  penalty  to  such  business  concern  in 
accordance  with  this  section  on  the  amount 
of  the  payment  which  is  due. 

(2)  Such  regulations— 

(A)  shall  specify  that  the  required  pay- 
ment date  shall  be— 

(i)  the  date  on  which  payment  is  due 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  property  or  service;  or 

(11)  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a  proper  in- 
voice for  the  amount  of  the  payment  due,  if 
a  specific  date  on  which  payment  is  due  is 
not  established  by  contract; 

(B)(i)  in  the  case  of  any  acquisition  of 
meat  or  of  a  meat  food  product,  as  defined 
in  section  2(a>(3)  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  1921  (7  U.S.C.  182(3)).  shall  speci- 
fy a  required  payment  date  which  is  not 
later  than  seven  days  after  the  date  of  deliv- 
ery of  such  meat  or  meat  food  product:  and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  acquisition  of  a  per- 
ishable agricultural  commodity,  as  defined 
in  section  1(4)  of  the  Perishable  Agricultur- 
al Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  U.S.C.  499a(4)). 
shall  specify  a  required  payment  date  con- 
sistent with  requirements  imposed  pursuant 
to  such  Act; 

(C)  Shall  specify  separate  required  pay- 
ment dates  for  contracts  under  which  prop- 
erty or  services  are  provided  in  a  series  of 
partial  executions  or  deliveries,  to  the 
extent  that  such  contract  provides  for  sepa- 
rate payment  for  such  partial  execution  or 
delivery;  and 

(D)  shall  require  that,  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  on  which  any  invoice  is  re- 
ceived. Federal  agencies  notify  the  business 
concern  of  any  defect  or  impropriety  in 
such  invoice  which  would  prevent  the  run- 
ning of  the  lime  period  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(il). 

(b)(1)  Interest  penalties  on  amounts  due 
to  a  business  concern  under  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  to  the  business  concern  for  the  period 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  required  pay- 
ment date  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
payment  of  the  amount  due  is  made,  except 
that  no  interest  penalty  shall  be  paid  if  pay- 
ment for  the  complete  delivered  item  of 
property  or  service  concerned  is  made  on  or 
before  (A)  the  third  day  after  the  required 
payment  date,  in  the  case  of  meat  or  a  meat 
food  product  described  in  subsection 
<a)<2)(B)(l>:  (B)  the  fifth  day  after  the  re- 
quired payment  date,  in  the  case  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)(ii);  or  (C)  the  fifteenth  day  after 
the  required  payment  date,  in  the  case  of 
any  other  item.  Interest  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  interest  payments  under 
section  12  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978  (41  U.S.C.  611).  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  publish  each  such  rate  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(2)  Any  amount  of  an  interest  penalty 
which  remains  unpaid  at  the  end  of  any 
thirty-day  period  shall  be  added  to  the  prin- 
ciple amount  of  the  debt  and  thereafter  in- 
terest penalties  shall  accrue  on  such  added 
amount. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  authori^  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  penalties  required  by  this 
section.  A  Federal  agency  shall  pay  any  in- 


terest penalties  required  by  this  section  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  the  program  for  which 
the  penalty  was  incurred. 

(d)(1)  Any  recipient  of  a  grant  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency  may  provide  in  a  contract  for 
acquisition  of  property  or  services  from  a 
business  concern  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est penalties  on  amounts  overdue  under 
such  contract,  except  that— 

(A)  in  no  case  shall  an  obligation  to  pay 
such  interest  penalties  be  construed  to  be  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  any  payment  of  such  interest  penal- 
ties shall  not  be  made  from  funds  provided 
to  the  grant  recipient  by  a  Federal  agency, 
nor  shall  any  non-Federal  funds  expended 
for  such  interest  penalties  t>e  counted 
toward  any  matching  requirement  applica- 
ble to  that  grant. 

(2)  Such  interest  penalty  payments  shall 
be  made  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
agreed  to  by  the  grant  recipient  and  the 
business  concern,  consistent  with  the  grant 
recipient's  usual  business  practices  and  ap- 
plicable State  and  l(x^  law. 

LIMITATION  ON  DISCOUNT  PAYMENTS 

Sec  3.  (a)  If  a  business  concern  offers  a 
Federal  agency  a  discount  from  the  amount 
otherwise  due  under  a  contract  for  property 
or  services  in  exchange  for  payment  within 
a  specified  period  of  time,  the  Federal 
agency  may  make  payment  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  discounted  price  only  if  pay- 
ment is  made  within  such  specified  period  of 
time. 

(b)  Each  agency  which  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall  pay  an  Interest  penalty  on  any 
amount  which  remains  unpaid  in  violation 
of  such  subsection.  Such  interest  penalty 
shall  accrue  on  such  unpaid  amount  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  2,  except  that  the  re- 
quired payment  date  with  respect  to  such 
unpaid  amount  shall  be  the  last  day  of  the 
specified  period  of  time  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

claims;  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAW 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Claims  for  interest  penalties 
which  a  Federal  agency  has  failed  to  pay  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  o(  section 
2  or  3  of  this  Act  may  be  filed  under  section 
6  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
U.S.C.  605). 

(2)  Interest  penalties  under  this  Act  shall 
not  continue  to  accrue  (A)  after  the  filing  of 
a  claim  for  such  penalties  under  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978,  or  (B)  for  more 
than  one  year. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  accrual  of  Interest  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  611)  after  interest  penal- 
ties have  ceased  accruing  under  this  Act. 
and  interest  pursuant  to  such  section  may 
accrue  on  both  any  unpaid  contract  pay- 
ment and  on  the  unpaid  interest  penalty  re- 
quired by  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  3  with  re- 
spect to  disputes  concerning  discounts,  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  Inter- 
est penalties  on  payments  which  are  not 
made  by  the  required  payment  date  by 
reason  of  a  dispute  between  a  Federal 
agency  and  a  business  concern  over  the 
amount  of  that  payment  or  other  allega- 
tions concerning  compliance  with  a  con- 
tract. Claims  concerning  any  such  dispute, 
and  any  interest  which  may  be  payable  with 
respect  to  the  period  while  the  dispute  is 
being  resolved,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  file 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  a  detailed  report  on  any 
interest  penalty  payments  made  under  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Such  report  shall  include  the  number, 
amounts,  and  frequency  of  interest  penalty 
payments,  and  the  reasons  such  payments 
were  not  avoided  by  prompt  payment,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Director  within 
sixty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  each  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  on  Federal  agency  com- 
pliance with  the  requlremento  of  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  include  a  summary  of  the 
report  submitted  by  each  Federal  agency 
under  subsection  (b>  and  an  analysis  of  the 
progress  made  In  reducing  interest  penalty 
payments  by  that  agency  from  previous 
years. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5,  United  Sutes  Code, 
but  also  includes  any  entity  (A)  which  Is  op- 
erated exclusively  as  an  instrumentality  of 
such  an  agency  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering one  or  more  programs  of  that  agency, 
and  (B)  which  is  so  Identified  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  head  of  such  agency; 

(2)  the  term  "business  concern  '  means 
any  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
and  nonprofit  entitles  operating  as  contrac- 
tors; 

(3)  an  Invoice  shall  be  considered  a 
"proper  Invoice"  when  It  contains  or  Is  ac- 
companied by  such  substantiating  documen- 
tation (A)  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  may  require  by 
regulation,  and  (B)  as  the  Federal  agency 
involved  may  require  by  regulation  or  con- 
tract; 

(4)  an  invoice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  received  by  an  agency  on  the  later  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  agency's  desig- 
nated payment  office  or  finance  center  actu- 
ally receives  a  proper  Invoice;  or 

(B)  the  date  on  which  such  agency  accepts 
the  property  or  service  concerned; 

(5)  a  payment  shall  be  considered  made  on 
the  date  on  which  a  check  for  such  payment 
is  dated;  and 

(6)  a  contract  for  the  rental  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  Is  a  contract  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  property. 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  or  services  on  or  after  the 
beginning  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
which  begins  more  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment,  and  such  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  but  any 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
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Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  shall  be 
solely  responsible  for  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  with  respect  to  its  con- 
tracts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BARifARS).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4709  is  a  long 
overdue  effort  to  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  its  bills  on  time. 
Under  this  bill,  agencies  which  fall  to 
make  payment  for  property  or  services 
by  the  required  payment  date  will  pay 
an  Interest  penalty  to  the  contracting 
business.  No  new  appropriations  are 
authorized.  The  agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  penalties  out  of 
funds  already  available  for  agency  pro- 
grams. 

Far  too  many  businesses  In  this 
country— and  particularly  small  busi- 
nesses—have been  hurt  by  the  Federal 
Government's  failure  to  pay  on  time 
for  the  goods  and  services  it  buys. 
Many  firms  have  suffered  severe  cash 
flow  problems  and  are  being  forced  to 
borrow  operating  capital  at  rates  of  20 
percent  or  more,  because  money  which 
is  owed  to  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  available  in  a  timely 
manner  for  their  use  In  running  their 
businesses.  Information  received  by 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee reveals  that  some  companies  have 
chosen  not  to  sell  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  just  too  much  trouble  to 
try  to  collect  the  money  owed  them. 
Ultimately,  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Nation's  taxpayers  are  the 
losers. 

If  the  Government  would  pay  its 
bills  on  time— which  is  the  goal  of  this 
bill— we  can  expect  significant  benefits 
for  the  American  taxpayer:  The  cost 
of  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment will  go  down,  encouraging  more 
companies  to  compete  for  the  Govern- 
ment's business.  "This  Increased  compe- 
tition will  result  in  lower  prices  to  the 
Government. 

H.R.  4709  calls  for  the  charging  of 
Interest  penalties  on  bills  outstanding 
after  the  required  payment  date. 
Unless  another  date  is  stipulated  in 
the  contract,  this  will  mean  paying 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a  proper 
invoice,  or  acceptance  of  the  goods  or 
services,  whichever  is  later.  In  the  case 
of  meat  and  produce,  it  will  mean 
paying  within  7  days  after  delivery  of 


meat  and  10  days  after  delivery  of 
produce.  In  all  cases,  grace  periods— 3 
days  for  meat,  5  days  for  produce,  and 
15  days  for  all  other  property  and 
services— are  provided  before  interest 
penalties  must  be  paid. 

Additional  provisions  of  H.R.  4709: 
First,  provide  for  interest  penalties  on 
improperly  taken  discounts;  second, 
limit  the  accrual  of  interest  under  this 
act  to  1  year:  and  third,  authorize 
claims  for  disputed  interest  penalties 
to  be  made  under  provisions  of  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  recipients  of  Federal  grants 
to  include  in  their  contracts  for  goods 
and  services  a  provision  requiring  in- 
terest penalties  for  late  payments,  by 
the  grantee.  Such  penalties,  however, 
may  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  received  testimony 
and  statements  from  many  interested 
parties.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  others  made  sugges- 
tions to  amend  the  original  bill.  Sug- 
gestions which  the  committee  deemed 
constructive  were  accepted  and  the  bill 
was  amended  accordingly.  H.R.  4709, 
as  aimended,  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, as  evidenced  by  its  133  cospon- 
sors.  The  administration  supports  this 
bill  and  business  groups  support  it.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  approve  H.R. 
4709  today 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  expects 
people  to  pay  their  bills  on  time. 
When  they  do  not,  they  are  charged 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  sunount.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  business  concerns  send 
bills  to  the  Government,  only  about  70 
percent  are  paid  before  the  due  date, 
yet  the  Government  is  not  required  to 
pay  interest. 

This  situation  is  not  right.  Federal 
agencies  should  pay  their  debts,  as 
well  as  collect  them,  on  time.  Adminis- 
trative directives  have  not  persuaded 
the  agencies  to  meet  this  objective.  I 
am  hopeful  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
4709,  which  would  impose  an  Interest 
penalty  on  overdue  bills,  will  encour- 
age the  meeting  of  that  timely  pay- 
ment standard. 

Virtually  every  small  business  group 
In  America  thinks  it  will.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  and  many  small  businessmen 
and  associations  testified  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  should  add  that 
since  we  adopted  an  amendment  In 
committee,  the  administration  sup- 
ports the  bill.  too. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  enact 
this  legislation  only  because  it  pro- 
motes fairness  between  Federal  agen- 
cies and  their  contractors.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4709  also 


because  It  would  provide  three  Impor- 
tant benefits  to  all  taxpayers: 

Because  business  concerns  would 
know  that  the  Government  would  pay 
bills  on  time,  or  pay  interest  if  late, 
more  companies  would  be  willing  to 
compete  for  Government  business.  In- 
creased competition  would  drive  down 
bids: 

Also  because  of  that  knowledge, 
firms  bidding  for  Government  con- 
tracts would  stop  building  into  their 
estimates  an  extra  amount  to  compen- 
sate for  borrowings  needed  because  of 
late  payments:  and  finally 

Because  agency  budgets  would 
suffer  penalties  if  bills  were  paid  late, 
agencies  would  have  aui  incentive  to 
make  their  billing  practices  more  effi- 
cient. 

To  benefit  the  taxpayers  as  well  as 
treat  Government  contractors  more 
fairly,  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  4709. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Laco- 

MARSINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4709.  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  and  in  so  doing 
I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
chairman,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Hortom.  for  the  out- 
standing job  they  have  done  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  and  a  hoped- 
for  resolution  of  the  problem  of  delin- 
quent payments. 

This  bill  Is  a  direct  successor  to  my 
own  bill.  H.R.  2036.  and  represents  the 
culmination  of  over  4  years  of  effort 
by  myself  and  others  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  late  payments  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  I  first  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  following  the 
1978  GAO  report,  support  for  the  bill 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  by  early 
this  year,  there  were  117  cosponsors 
for  H.R.  2036.  Mr.  Brooks,  whose 
work  on  behalf  of  governmental  effi- 
ciency is  well  known,  graciously  agreed 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  topic,  and 
H.R.  4709  Is  the  result  of  those  hear- 
ings. I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  staff  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  in  putting  together 
this  bill,  which  I  support  wholeheart- 
edly. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  4709  is  to  accom- 
plish what  administrative  rules  and 
regulations  have  failed  to  do— provide 
incentives  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  its  bills  on  time.  Those 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services  who  do 
business  with  the  Government.  In  par- 
ticular small  businesses,  are  being 
treated  unfairly  by  the  Government 
when  it  fails  to  pay  its  bills  on  time.  In 
effect,  the  Government  is  borrowing 
money,  interest  free,  from  those  firms, 
at  a  cost  to  those  firms  estimated  by 
the  GAO  at  $150  million  to  $375  mil- 
lion annually.  This  is  an  outrageous 
abuse  of  Government  power  and  di- 
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rectly  Injures  those  companies,  many 
of  whom  are  forced  to  borrow  funds  at 
today's  high  interest  rates  Just  to 
carry  the  Government's  overdue  ac- 
counts. There  have  actually  been  cases 
where  companies  were  forced  into 
bankruptcy  as  a  result.  This  weakens 
the  economy,  throws  people  and  other 
suppliers  out  of  work,  and  ultimately, 
damages  the  Government  itself  be- 
cause its  reputation  as  a  slow  payer 
discourages  firms  from  bidding  for 
Goverrunent  contracts.  The  taxpayer 
is  consequently  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  innovation  and  lower  prices  that 
result  from  vigorous  competitive  bid- 
ding for  contracts. 

The  concept  behind  the  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  a  simple  one:  equity.  Just 
as  the  Federal  Government  requires 
taxpayers  to  pay  their  taxes  on  time, 
or  face  penalties,  so  we  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  Its  bills  on 
time,  or  face  penalties.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Government  would  have  30  days 
after  acceptance  of  a  valid  invoice  in 
which  to  make  payment— slightly  less 
for  perishable  commodities  such  as 
meat  and  produce— after  that.  Interest 
starts  accruing,  at  a  rate  set  either  by 
contract  or  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  the  Contract  Disputes 
Act.  There  Is  a  15-day  grace  period 
after  the  30th  day.  but  If  the  bill  Is 
still  unpaid  at  that  time,  interest  ac- 
crues from  the  30th  day.  Interest  sub- 
sequently continues  to  accrue  until 
either  the  bill  is  paid,  or  a  year  has 
passed,  after  which  time  the  matter 
comes  under  the  Contract  Disputes 
Act,  with  the  Interest  penalties  it  pro- 
vides. 

There  is  one  other  important  provi- 
sion In  the  bill,  which  prohibits  the 
Government  from  taking  early  pay- 
ment discounts  In  cases  where  the  pay- 
ment in  fact  is  late.  This  somewhat  in- 
sidious practice  of  demanding  un- 
earned discounts  is  becoming  unfortu- 
nately common  among  some  Federal 
agencies. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Interest 
payments  to  be  made  from  the  offend- 
ing agency's  own  budget,  rather  than 
the  General  Treasury,  and  requires 
annual  reports  to  OMB  of  interest 
paid  on  overdue  accounts.  These  two 
provisions  should  provide  a  strong  in- 
centive to  agency  managers  to  pay 
their  bills  on  time  and  keep  penalties 
to  a  minimum. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  does  the  com- 
mittee and  others  who  have  studied 
the  problem,  that  this  bill  will  do  what 
two  GAO  reports  and  several  adminis- 
tration directives  have  failed  to  do: 
Put  the  Government  on  the  same  busi- 
ness-like footing  as  everyone  else.  In 
fact,  the  committee  feels  these  re- 
quirements will  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  nickel,  but  In  fact  will  actually  save 
money— first,  by  Increasing  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  companies 
who  bid  for  Government  business;  and 
second,  by  ending  Inflated  bids  by  con- 


tractors attempting  to  compensate  for 
anticipated  late  bill  payments. 

It  is  significant  that  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  written  a  letter  support- 
ing this  measure,  and  that  the  Senate 
has  already  acted  on  a  similar  bill.  S. 
1131,  which  is  awaiting  action  in  this 
House.  I  understand  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  House  amendments,  which 
should  facilitate  passage. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  note  of  the  support  which  we 
have  had  in  all  this  effort  from  the 
slow  pay  coalition,  which  has  done  a 
yeoman's  Job  in  developing  testimony 
and  casework  on  this  bill  and  in  edu- 
cating Members  of  the  House  and  the 
public  on  the  problem. 

Small  business,  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
vides 90  percent  of  the  everyday  com- 
mercial products  brought  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  provides  more 
than  half  the  Jobs  in  America.  It  is 
small  business  which  will  benefit  the 
most  from  this  bill,  along  with  the  tax- 
payer. I  urge  immediate  passage. 

D  1430 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  I  am  concerned 
about  the  continuing  problem  of  the 
U.S.  Government  running  up  overdue 
accounts  with  small  businesses  from 
which  it  buys  goods  and  services.  As  a 
recent  GAO  report  documented,  on 
approximately  40  percent  of  its  pur- 
chases from  small  concerns,  the  Gov- 
ernment falls  to  comply  with  standard 
business  practice  and.  In  effect,  bor- 
rows billions  each  year  from  small 
businesses  without  paying  any  interest 
on  the  loan. 

The  past  2  years  have  been  hard  eco- 
nomic times  for  small  businesses.  High 
interest  rates  and  inflation  have  added 
substantially  to  the  costs  of  doing 
business  and  have  forced  many  small 
business  concerns  to  cutback  their  op- 
erations to  remain  profitable  or  to  sur- 
vive. Thousands  of  others  have  been 
forced  out  of  business. 

Congress  Is  concerned  with  how 
small  and  minority  business  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  Reagan  administration's 
economic  program.  There  has  been  in- 
creasing concern  that  the  economic 
program  the  administration  is  pursu- 
ing may  not  alleviate  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  Inflation  and  lagging  produc- 
tivity. Quite  the  opposite,  It  may  exac- 
erbate them  as  It  pushes  Interest  rates 
to  higher  and  higher  levels.  This 
makes  It  more  and  more  difficult  for 
small-  and  medium-sized  firms  to  sur- 
vive let  alone  to  compete  and  expand. 

The  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy  is  often  overlooked  by  policy- 
makers who  concentrate  on  the  indus- 
trial giants  and  forget  about  the  small 
business  foundation  on  which  our 
economy  Is  built. 


We  must  remember  that  small  and 
minority  business  accounts  for  almost 
half  of  the  Nation's  private  gross  na- 
tional product.  Small  business  pro- 
vides virtually  all  new  private  sector 
employment,  and  accounts  for  at  least 
50  percent  of  all  major  innovations. 
Small  business  is  the  most  competitive 
sector  of  the  economy  at  a  time  when 
the  free  market  Is  more  highly  regard- 
ed In  theory  than  In  practice. 

We  must  continually  monitor  the 
state  of  the  small  business  sector 
today  to  see  how  Government  policies 
and  actions  affect  small  and  minority 
firms  and  what  types  of  Government 
assistance  they  require  If  they  are  to 
develop  or  survive. 

Small  businesses  are  very  sensitive 
to  Interest  rates  because  they  are  so 
reliant  on  short-term  bank  borrowing. 
Today's  high  Interest  rates  are  abso- 
lutely disastrous  for  small  businesses. 
Banks  have  been  giving  loans  to  their 
biggest  customers  at  Interest  rates 
below  the  publicly  announced  prime. 
Small  businesses,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  being  charged  well  above  prime. 
How  can  Congress  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  to  force  busi- 
nesses to  borrow  money  because  of 
slow  pay  on  Federal  accounts? 

The  combination  of  high  interest 
rates  and  a  weakened  economy  has 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  small 
business  commiuUty  across  the  nation. 

If  conditions  do  not  improve  this 
year,  we  will  find  a  record  number  of 
small  businesses  going  bankrupt. 

Already  business  bankruptcy  filings 
in  1981  were  the  highest  since  World 
War  II  and  business  fcdlures  as  record- 
ed by  Dun  ii  Bradstreet  were  the 
highest  in  20  years.  More  than  47,000 
businesses  filed  for  bankruptcy  last 
year  and  over  17,000  firms  closed  their 
doors.  This  shows  a  substantial  decline 
In  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
small  business  commimlty. 

We  cannot  allow  a  national  econom- 
ic policy  which  will  bankrupt  small 
and  minority  business,  or  continue 
Government  policies  we  know  are 
threatening  their  ability  to  survive. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  Government 
procuring  activities  have  established 
methods  of  contract  monitoring  and 
receipt  and  inspection  procedures  nec- 
essary for  prompt  payment.  The  con- 
sequences is  that  contractors  are  often 
required  to  wait  excessive  periods  for 
payment.  During  periods  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  these  delays,  disrupt  normal 
cash  flow  and  seriously  impact  con- 
tractors' costs  and  financial  stability, 
particularly  those  of  small  businesses. 
Furthermore,  this  poor  payment 
record  discourages  contractors  from 
doing  business  with  the  Government 
and,  in  some  cases,  severely  restricts 
competition. 

In  addition.  Federal  grants-in-aid 
buy  $4.4  billion  in  goods,  services  and 
outside  contracts  of  which  over  $1  bil- 
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lion  dollars  Is  paid  late— 90  percent  of 
this  is  owed  to  small  businesses. 

Efforts  to  solve  the  problem  admin- 
istratively should  have  been  success- 
ful. The  1978  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  set  out  the  needed 
reform  in  Government  bill  paying. 
However,  nothing  has  happened. 

In  1980.  following  a  meeting  with 
then  Vice  President  Mondale  on  the 
emergency  plan  of  action  for  minority 
business,  I  proposed  13  points  to  help 
small  firms,  one  of  which  had  to  do 
with  slow  pay  (payment  to  be  made  in 
30  days  or  less).  On  July  7,  1980,  the 
White  House  agreed  to  9  of  the  13  rec- 
onunendatlons,  including  the  one  deal- 
ing with  slow  pay.  Agencies  have  acted 
very  slowly  in  implementing  this  rec- 
ommendation, so  slowly  in  fact  that  an 
October  8,  1981.  GAO  report  states 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
3  years  since  GAOs  1978  report. 

Congress  and  GAO  tried  to  get 
changes  with  no  results.  Due  to  the 
administration's  continuing  opposition 
to  reform  of  its  payment  procedures.  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  choice  but  a 
legislative  solution  to  this  continuing 
problem. 

Many  of  us  have  recognized  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  before.  Five 
slow-pay  bills  sponsored  by  42  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. I  believe  even  greater  support 
now  exists  for  payment  procedures 
reform  due  to  the  increasing  hard- 
ships that  cvurent  Government  policy 
is  causing  thousands  of  small  business- 
es. 

Support  of  H.R.  4709  is  a  positive 
step  indicating  to  the  small  business 
community  a  determination  to  put  the 
U.S.  Government  on  a  businesslike 
basis.  Paying  bills  on  time,  and  paying 
penalties  on  overdue  accounts,  are 
common  business  practices  which  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  should  adopt. 
The  executive  branch  should  not  be 
reluctant  to  endorse  this  principle. 

In  the  small  business  community 
there  has  been  support  for  slow  pay 
initiatives  for  many  years.  The  late 
payment  problem  was  on  the  confer- 
ence issue  agenda  placed  before  the 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business. 

That  agenda  reflected  the  ideas  that 
orlgiiutted  with  over  30,000  business 
owners  from  every  State,  and  recom- 
mendations that  were  suggested  by 
Conference  delegates  who  participated 
in  10  regional  caucuses  held  during 
the  fall  of  1979.  The  delegates  believed 
that  procurement  agencies  should  pay 
interest  in  instances  of  late  payments 
to  small  business  contractors. 

They  found  that  small  business 
owners  have  long  complained  that  late 
payments  by  Federal  agencies  are  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  their  cash-flow  po- 
sitions. They  stated  that  a  require- 
ment to  pay  Interest  would  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  late  payments. 


The  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  began  a  new  national 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  small 
business  in  the  economy.  It  identified 
the  many  special  problems  facing 
small  business  and  set  out  a  course  of 
action  to  address  these  problems  in  a 
constructive  way. 

The  conference  proposals  chart  a 
course  of  Federal  policies  impacting 
small  business  for  the  decade  of  the 
1980's. 

While  slow  pay  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  4709  was  not  a  specific  final  rec- 
ommendation of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  its  pa- 
perwork reduction  and  simplification 
procedures  are  certainly  related  to  the 
conference  objectives. 

The  administration's  OFPP  proposal 
for  a  uniform  procurement  system  en- 
dorses prompt  payment  but  does  not 
specifically  provide  for  interest  on 
overdue  accounts.  Congressional 
action  is  the  solution. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  work  done  by  the  slow  pay 
coalition  and  the  small  business  trade 
associations  representing  thousands  of 
small  businesses  throughout  the 
United  States  which  are  determined  to 
get  the  Government  to  pay  its  bills  on 
time. 

As  the  coalition  sees  it,  the  goal  of 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act  Is  to  put  the 
buying  agencies  on  an  equal  footing 
with  small  businesses.  If  a  small  busi- 
ness is  late  in  paying  Federal  taxes,  it 
pays  an  interest  penalty  (recently 
raised  to  20  percent)  but  if  a  Govern- 
ment agency  is  late  in  paying  that 
small  business,  the  Government  pays 
no  penalty.  You  can  imagine  why  this 
inequity  makes  business  people  so  un- 
happy. 

Of  course,  non-Govemment  custom- 
ers pay  interest  penalties.  And,  cer- 
tainly, every  American  citizen  faces  a 
monthly  gauntlet  of  interest  penal- 
ties—credit cards,  utility  bills,  car 
loans.  It  has  become  the  American 
way. 

Without  any  interest  penalty,  a  busi- 
ness selling  to  the  Government  carries 
the  Government  on  an  interest-free 
basis  for  an  indefinite  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  GAO,  the  average  overdue 
bill  is  paid  74  days  late.  Based  on  GAO 
statistics,  the  Federal  Government 
borrows  over  $11  billion  each  year 
from  small  businesses  without  paying 
any  interest.  This  is  a  billion-dollar 
burden  companies  are  sick  of  bearing. 

I  urge  favorable  action  by  the  House 
on  H.R.  4709  upon  which  Chairman 
Brooks  and  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  have 
worked  so  diligently.  Prompt  enact- 
ment will  also  recognize  the  work  of 
sponsors  of  similar  legislation  this 
year  before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  LaFalci  and  Mr.  McDade.  and 
that  legislation's  many  cosponsors. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland). 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4709.  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act.  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  was 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  this 
much  needed  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Export  Opportuni- 
ties and  Special  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems, one  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
plaints I  have  heard  from  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  in  my  district 
and  around  the  country  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  pay  its 
bills  on  time.  Small  firms  are  often 
forced  to  wait  90  to  120  days  or  more 
for  payment  of  goods  and  services  de- 
livered to  Federal  agencies.  This 
causes  severe  cash  flow  problems  for 
firms  already  struggling  in  our  current 
economic  climate.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  support  H.R.  4709. 

The  basic  goal  of  this  bill  is  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
its  bills  within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
invoice.  Provision  is  made  for  interest- 
free  grace  periods  following  the  re- 
quired payment  date.  The  grace  period 
is  3  days  for  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, 5  days  for  perishable  agricultural 
products,  and  15  days  for  all  other 
property  and  services. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
firms  are  not  looking  for  additional 
revenue  through  the  payment  of  inter- 
est. They  want  their  invoices  paid  on 
time  and  the  threat  of  interest  charges 
is  what  will  hopefully  force  Federal 
managers  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  stories  abound  of  small 
business  men  and  women  forced  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  their  bills  to 
meet  their  payrolls  while  owed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  little  wonder  that  many 
of  these  firms  ultimately  conclude 
that  it  is  Just  not  worth  it  to  sell  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  end. 
it  is  the  Government  and  the  taxpay- 
ers who  will  end  up  the  losers  through 
reduced  competition. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  clearly  established.  A  1978  report 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  the  Government  paid  30 
percent  of  its  bills  late.  The  average 
delay  ran  74  days.  While  large  busi- 
ness firms  may  be  able  to  carry  the 
Government  for  this  length  of  time, 
most  small  firms  cannot.  It  is  a  shame 
to  think  a  law  must  be  passed  to  force 
our  Government  to  do  what  the  rest  of 
us  have  been  doing  all  along:  but  if 
that  is  what  it  takes,  so  be  it. 

I  must  point  out  here  that  the  origi- 
nal version  of  this  bill  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  its  bills 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  invoice- 
without  the  added  15-day  grace  period. 
This  would  have  merely  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  what  is 
standard  practice  in  the  private  sector. 
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I  obviously  would  have  preferred  the 
original  version  of  the  bill,  but  in 
order  to  assure  support  from  the  ad- 
ministration we  conceded  to  the  extra 
15  days.  In  our  American  system  of 
politics  one  must  be  willing  to  make 
compromises,  and  in  order  to  secure 
passage  of  this  bill  compromises  were 
made.  This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  strongly 
believe  H.R.  4709  will  send  a  loud  and 
clear  message  to  small  business  men 
and  women  across  the  Nation  that  this 
Congress  is  responsive  to  their  con- 
cerns. The  time  has  come  to  reverse 
this  trend  in  irresponsible  payment 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
agencies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  is  for  guaranteed  business  loans,  stu- 
dent loans,  or  income  taxes,  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  very  persistent  with 
individuals  and  businesses  in  assuring 
that  they  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
make  their  payments  to  the  Treasury 
in  a  timely  manner.  If  payments  are 
late,  the  Government  adds  a  penalty, 
as  well  as  an  interest  fee.  With  the  im- 
portance the  Government  attaches  to 
prompt  payments,  it  was  distressing  to 
learn  in  committee  hearings  that  the 
Government  is  late  in  paying  thou- 
sands of  its  bills. 

By  not  paying  its  bills  on  time,  the 
Government,  in  effect,  ends  up  bor- 
rowing from  its  contractors  and  paying 
no  interest.  With  at  least  30  percent  of 
all  Federal  payments  being  made  late, 
complaints  about  the  Government's 
delinquency  have  increased,  causing 
many  businesses  to  refuse  to  enter 
into  contract  with  the  Government  or 
to  charge  higher  rates  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  offset  problems  in  obtaining 
timely  payments. 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act.  H.R. 
4709,  which  Government  Operations 
Committee  Chairman  Jack  Brooks 
has  skillfully  guided  to  the  floor,  pro- 
vides a  long  overdue  solution  to  this 
problem  for  thousands  of  individuals 
and  businesses.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
taken  this  stem  but  fair  approach  to 
assuring  that  Federal  agencies  pay 
their  bills  on  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  far-reaching 
enterprises  which  suffer  when  the 
Government  fails  to  pay  its  bills  on 
time,  I  would  like  to  point  to  an  activi- 
ty which  would  not  normally  come  to 
mind  when  one  thinks  of  Government 
contracts.  To  assist  in  the  production 
of  Government  audiovisual  shows,  the 
Government  frequently  hires  talented 
performers.  But  all  too  often  the  free- 
lance actors,  or  producers  or  small 
film  companies,  are  left  waiting  for 
the  Government  to  pay  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  problem  is  repeated  whether 
in  New  York,  California,  or  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  statement  of  support 
for  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  by  a  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists.  Upon 
reading  the  experiences  of  this  group 
of  actors,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  when  it  comes  to  paying  its 
bills  on  time,  it  is  about  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  got  its  act  together. 
Statement  in  Support  or  H.R.  4709  by  the 

American  Federation  op  Television  and 

Radio  Artists 

One  of  our  Local  producers  on  govern- 
ment work  is  usually  not  paid  in  less  than 
90  days.  They  recall  one  Instance  In  which 
payment  was  late  up  to  a  year  and  a  half. 

We  are  running  into  situations  where  indi- 
vidual talent,  good  performers  always  anx- 
ious to  work,  are  becoming  unwilling  to  sign 
on  for  some  federal  audio-visual  because  of 
the  extreme  slow-pay  problem.  They  prefer 
to  pay  their  rent  on  time.  Where  conflicting 
dates  occur,  they  will  invariably  go  the  pri- 
vate route  rather  than  sweat  out  the  Inter- 
minable wait  for  compensation  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

All  producers  will,  like  many  employers, 
face  the  government  appropriation  problem. 
Bad  timing  for  the  submission  of  billing— 
that  is.  when  federal  funds  have  not  been 
released  or  appropriated— Is  not  infrequent. 
Services  are  often  performed  by  narrators 
and  actors  when  the  producing  government 
agency  doesn't  have  the  funds  but  are  an- 
ticipating receiving  their  budget.  We  find 
that  out  later  as  the  reason  for  the  holdup 
on  payment. 

A  local  producer  found  on  one  occasion, 
his  best  bet  was  to  literally  "walk-through" 
the  papers.  It  may  take  a  day  of  his  time 
but  it  saves,  he  estimates.  S  weeks  of  waiting 
at  least.  Needless  to  say.  members  trying  to 
make  a  living  and  producers  operating  a 
small  business  in  talent  can  ill  afford  the 
time  to  be  "walking-through"  very  many 
contracts. 

A  problem  which  is  frequently  confronted 
and  is  at  the  root  of  the  delay  is  inability  of 
those  handling  paper  work  to  move  without 
proper  forms.  Although  this  is  understand- 
able, too  frequently  the  processor  has 
simply  pigeon-holed  the  paper  work  without 
advising  the  vendor  that  a  certain  form  is 
necessary.  It  is  only  when  the  producer  in- 
quires that  he  first  learns  that  the  matter  is 
being  held  for  lack  of  paper. 

One  performer  produced  a  narration  in 
March  of  last  year  and  wasn't  paid  till  De- 
cember. The  accounting  section  had  been 
confused  as  to  whether  the  individual  was  a 
narrator  or  lecturer  and  simply  sat  on  the 
paper.  Why  it  mattered  whether  the  person 
was  a  narrator  or  lecturer,  was  never  ex- 
plained. Meanwhile,  had  he  not  inquired, 
requisition  for  payment  may  still  be  sitting 
there. 

Then  there  was  the  time  it  took  Naval 
Photographic  about  6  months  to  pay.  The 
agency  had  requested  bids  under  a  wrong 
authorization  and  the  talent  had  to  sweat  it 
out  even  though  the  gum-up  was  internal. 
The  whole  contracting  process  was  in  some- 
one's basket  before  the  agency  reprocessed 
the  procurement  starting  all  over  again 
from  square  one.  B'jt  a  dozen  talent  had  to 
wait  6  months  till  that  error  was  corrected. 
It  wasn't  till  after  90  days  that  it  was  deter- 
mined at  the  prodding  of  the  producer,  that 
there  had  been  a  foul-up.  The  excessive 
time  abuse  on  this  one  required  us  to  turn 
to  our  Local  Congressman  since  most  of  the 
talent  were  Maryland  residents. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Shumwayi. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4709,  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  and  commend 
Chairman  Brooks  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  bring- 
ing this  important  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  a 
time  when  great  attention  is  being  de- 
voted to  improving  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  small  business  sector,  the 
Federal  Government  itself  remains 
persistently  slow  in  paying  its  bills.  As 
a  series  of  GAO  reports  has  shown.  90 
percent  of  routine  Goverrunent  pur- 
chases come  from  small  businesses 
who,  in  turn,  are  in  effect  asked  to 
subsidize  the  Government  through 
what  are  actually  interest-free  loans. 
Given  the  cost  to  such  small  business- 
es of  this  situation— as  much  as  $11 
billion  armually— it  can  come  as  no 
surprise  that  many  contractors  and 
suppliers  have  determined  that  they 
can  no  longer  afford  to  do  business 
with  their  own  Government. 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act.  by  requir- 
ing Federal  agencies  to  pay  an  interest 
perudty  on  overdue  accounts,  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  Feder- 
al accountability.  In  addition,  by  re- 
quiring that  each  agency  report  annu- 
ally to  OMB  on  accounting  of  overdue 
debts,  this  legislation  provides  essen- 
tial oversight  and  assures  compliance. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
that  H.R.  4709  be  supported. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4709, 
the  Prompt  Pajmient  Act.  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.  Requiring 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  its 
bills  on  time  is  only  good  business 
practice,  especially  since  the  Govern- 
ment expects  people  to  pay  their  bills 
on  time.  The  Prompt  Payment  Act  is 
simply  the  flip  side  of  the  bill-paying 
coin. 

Given  this  year's  record  number  of 
small  business  failures,  stifling  inter- 
est rates  and  tight  credit,  H.R.  4709  is 
a  necessary  and  prudent  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Small  businesses  cannot  afford 
to  carry  the  Federal  Government, 
even  in  healthy  economic  times,  on  an 
interest-free  basis.  Failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  bills  on  time  is  a 
form  of  involuntary  credit  with  no 
interest. 

You  and  I  face  interest  penalties  if 
we  pay  late  on  credit  cards,  utility 
bills,  and  car  loans;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not.  Yet  the  Federal 
Goverrunent's  average  overdue  bill  is 
74  days  late,  costing  small  businesses 
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between  $150  and  $375  milUon  each 
year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  frustrat- 
ing and  persistent  problem  must  be 
remedied  by  legislative  action,  but  all 
other  administrative  avenues  have 
failed.  No  longer  can  the  Congress  idly 
sit  by  and.  in  effect,  condone  this  sev- 
eral million  dollar  burden,  which  falls 
heaviest  on  small  businesses  since  90 
percent  of  everyday  Government  pur- 
chases come  from  small  dealers,  dis- 
tributors, amd  manufacturers.  This  leg- 
islation gives  Government  agencies  a 
disincentive  to  continue  late  paying 
habits— interest  penalties  on  bills  more 
than  45  days  late  must  be  paid  from 
the  late  paying  department's  own  op- 
erating budget. 

Like  the  Federal  Government's  bill 
paying,  this  act  is  long  overdue.  This 
legislation  merits  the  support  of  all 
who  believe  the  Federal  Government, 
should  not  conduct  its  business  accord- 
ing to  a  double  standard— a  double 
standard  that  financially  burdens 
small  businesses. 

It  is  really  quite  simple— individuals 
must  pay  bills  on  time,  and  so  must 
the  Federal  Government. 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  passage  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  H.R.  4709.  It  is 
a  measure  that  will  not  only  improve 
the  Government's  bill-paying  perform- 
ance, but  will  correct  the  present 
burden  on  small  businessmen  who 
supply  90  percent  of  the  everyday 
Government  purchases  but  must  carry 
the  Federal  debts  without  interest 
payment. 

This  bill  before  us  today  Illustrates 
the  administration's  and  this  Congress 
commitment  to  providing  relief  to  the 
private  sector  from  costs  incurred  due 
to  inefficient  Government  procedures. 
H.R.  4709  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  interest  penalties  on 
overdue  payments  to  businesses  which 
supply  goods  and  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Further,  this  bill  prohibits 
the  various  Federal  agencies  from 
seeking  appropriations  from  Congress 
to  pay  Interest  charges  on  overdue  ac- 
counts. Rather,  the  bill  requires  agen- 
cies to  pay  Interest  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  administration  of 
agency  programs. 

While  there  will  be  an  Initial  cost  In- 
curred with  this  bill— a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  $70  to  $100 
million- with  an  absence  of  Improve- 
ments in  agency  bill  paying— would  be 
realized.  If  timely  payments  are  made, 
CBO  has  predicted  additional  costs  of 
$100  to  $125  million  per  year,  unless 
they  are  made  in  the  grace  period.  In 
which  case  the  added  annual  cost 
would  be  between  $35  and  $50  million. 
This  Is  the  CBO  estimate.  The  com- 
mittee, I  understand,  after  holdings  on 
this  proposal  has  indicated  that  rather 
than  a  drain  on  the  Treasury,  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4709,  with  benefits  stem- 
ming   from    improved    payment,    will 


create  a  net  savings  for  the  Federal 
Government.  How  about  that— the  bill 
we  have  before  us  here  today  will  not 
only  assist  the  small  businessman, 
make  the  Government  responsible  for 
its  contractual  debts,  but  will  result  in 
a  savings  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  interest  rates  have  sky- 
rocketed. The  last  thing  in  the  world 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
doing  In  making  the  situation  worse 
for  businesses.  Yet,  in  the  case  of 
small  businesses  selling  goods  and 
services  to  the  Federal  Government, 
this  is  exactly  what  Is  happening— by 
falling  to  pay  its  bills  to  these  busi- 
nesses, the  Government  is  adding  to 
many  businesses'  painful  cash-  flow 
problems.  H.R.  4709  would  correct  this 
situation. 

H.R.  4709  additionally  provides  an 
Incentive  for  agencies  to  meet  their 
obligations— at  no  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  Thus,  this  measure  puts 
the  pressure  on  the  element  of  the 
bill-paying  process  where  pressure  is 
most  likely  to  get  results— in  the  pay- 
ment operations  of  the  Individual 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
measure  before  lis  here  today  must  be 
enacted.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  measure  similar  to  H.R.  4709 
which  deals  with  the  deficiencies  in 
the  Federal  bill-paying  procedures. 
Uncle  Sam  ought  to  pay  its  bills  on 
time.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
back  In  1978,  issued  a  report  which  in- 
dicated that  action  had  to  be  taken  to 
correct  the  hardship  on  small  busi- 
nesses—that was  before  the  crushing 
interest  rates  experienced  by  small 
businessmen  today— the  same  crushing 
Interest  rates  which  are  causing  more 
and  more  young  businesses  to  close 
their  doors. 

By  passage  of  H.R.  4709  Congress 
will:  First,  make  Government  a  more 
desirable  business  partner:  second, 
help  agencies  attract  better  prices; 
third,  help  encourage  more  companies 
to  compete  for  Government  sales; 
fourth,  renew  Interest  In  Government 
sales  among  companies  that  dropped 
out  due  to  sloppy  Government  pay- 
ment practices;  fifth,  restore  some  In- 
tegrity to  the  way  the  Government 
conducts  Its  business:  and  sixth,  help 
earn  this  Government  some  needed  re- 
spect. 

Let  us  adopt  more  productive  work 
allocations,  less  Federal  paperwork. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  ballooning  of 
contractor  prices  to  compensate  for 
anticipated  late  Federal  payments. 

Let  us  Increase  the  number  of  small 
businessmen  able  and  willing  to  work 
with  the  Federsd  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pass  H.R.  4709— 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act. 

In  casting  our  vote  we  will  not  only 
be   performing  our  Job— but  our  re- 

sponslblllty.» 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 


the  provisions  of  H.R.  4709,  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  The  bill  would 
require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  interest  on  its  bills  If  the  bills  are 
not  paid  on  time.  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  constituents  outlining 
their  problems  with  the  failure  of 
branches  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  bills  on  time.  The 
costs  of  carrying  accounts  for  periods 
of  60  to  90  days  or  more  is  prohibitive 
for  any  normal  business,  and  especial- 
ly in  this  time  of  high  Interest  rates. 
Some  constituents  of  mine  have  even 
Indicated  to  me  that  they  have  begun 
refusing  to  bid  on  Government  work 
because  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  H.R.  4709  ade- 
quately addresses  this  problem  and 
proposes  an  acceptable  solution.  Let  us 
pass  this  bill  and  get  the  late-paying 
branches  and  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  operate  in  a  more  responsible 
manner.* 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  4709,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  for  his  continued  effort  to 
bring  about  meaningful  reform  and 
greater  efficiency  In  the  Federal  con- 
tracting and  procurement  processes. 

The  failure  of  Federal  agencies  to 
make  timely  payment  on  debts  owed 
to  contractors  and  suppliers  has 
caused  serious  problems  for  firms 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  ultimately  results  in 
higher  costs  for  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  the  already  beleaguered  taxpayer. 
In  many  cases,  normal  business  prac- 
tices are  completely  disregarded  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

One  Is  not  left  to  wonder  why  the 
Federal  Government  always  seems  to 
pay  more  for  goods  and  services  when 
the  cost  of  doing  business  with  Uncle 
Sam  is  taken  Into  consideration.  Since 
the  Federal  Government  often  orders 
large  quantities  of  supplies  or  con- 
tracts for  complex  and  specialized 
services,  large  outlays  are  required  by 
firms  providing  goods  or  services.  If 
businesses  know  they  will  not  be  paid 
for  several  months,  they  are  left  with 
rather  simple  decisions.  They  can 
either  turn  down  Federal  contracts,  or 
they  can  Include  the  higher  costs  in 
bids  on  those  contracts. 

This  situation  has  virtually  eliminat- 
ed competition  for  Federal  contracts 
in  many  fields  and  in  many  regions  of 
the  country.  Smaller  firms  are  unable 
to  contend  with  the  cash-flow  prob- 
lems created  by  late  payment  of  Fed- 
eral debts.  Even  larger  businesses 
cannot  afford  to  give  agencies  dis- 
counts for  large  purchases.  This  loss 
of  competition  encourages  Inflated 
prices.  I  was  told  that  a  certain  mili- 
tary facility  actually  had  to  call  a 
Washington-based  lobbying  group  for 
assistance  in  locating  a  supplier  of 
meat  and  produce  because  local  con- 
cerns refused  to  bid  on  the  Federal 
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contract.  This  type  of  situation  not 
only  results  in  higher  costs,  but  also 
interferes  with  vital  Government  pro- 
grams. If  we  cannot  feed  our  military 
personnel  without  more  money,  and 
complications,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
we  encounter  seemingly  endless  diffi- 
culties in  accomplishing  other  goals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  long  overdue  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4709.  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  overdue  payments  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  businesses 
which  have  supplied  it  with  goods  or 
services. 

There  has  been  no  significant  Im- 
provement In  these  late  payments 
since  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reported  on  the  problem  in  1978. 
There  are  two  adverse  effects  of  the 
late  payments:  one  is  that  many  con- 
tractors will  no  longer  do  business 
with  the  Government,  thus  reducing 
competition;  and  the  other  is  that 
many  businesses  now  inflate  their 
costs  to  compensate  for  the  expected 
delay  in  payment. 

This  legislation,  which  requires  in- 
terest to  be  paid  from  the  day  after 
the  required  payment  date,  is  long 
overdue.  The  bill  also  provides  that  if 
a  Federal  agency  fails  to  make  pay- 
ment of  an  interest  penalty,  it  may  be 
sued  by  the  affected  business  under 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act.  A  provision 
which  is  of  special  interest  is  the  one 
prohibiting  agencies  from  seeking  any 
additional  appropriations  to  cover  the 
cost  of  interest  payments.  I  believe 
this  will  stimulate  prompt  payment  by 
the  Federsd  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  House  approval 
of  H.R.  4709.* 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  average  American  gets  his  Visa  or 
MasterCard  bill  in  the  mall,  that  card- 
holder has  one  of  two  choices.  The  bill 
may  be  paid  in  full,  or  the  cardholder 
may  pay  later  in  installments  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest.  Likewise,  when 
our  taxes  come  due  next  month,  we 
can  either  pay  them  promptly  or  pay 
interest  and  a  penalty  for  our  tardi- 
ness. 

The  Government  often  has  another 
method— not  available  to  you  and 
me— of  settling  its  accounts.  Too  often, 
the  Government  says,  "We  will  not 
pay  our  bills  on  time,  and  we  will  not 
pay  a  penalty  and  interest  for  our  late 
payment  either." 

While  the  Government  is  usually  a 
reliable  customer,  there  are  still  too 
many  late  payments  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  governmental  inefficiency, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Oftentimes,  these  late  pay- 
ments place  no  major  hardships  upon 
larger  companies  which  can  afford  to 
carry  tardy  pajnnents;  but.  the  small 
business  community— a  cornerstone  of 


our  free  enterprise  system— does  not 
always  fare  so  well. 

Many  a  businessman's  largest  cus- 
tomer is  some  agency  or  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  the  Government— at 
all  levels— is  often  slow  and  sometimes 
unreasonably  so  in  paying  its  debts. 
And  small  business  is  very  vulnerable 
to  this  interruption  in  its  cash  flow. 
Frequently,  it  does  not  have  the  work- 
ing capital  to  carry  delinquent  ac- 
counts, so  it  must  borrow  money— and 
borrow  at  a  high  rate  of  Interest. 

When  the  Government  is  extremely 
late  in  paying  what  it  owes  for  goods 
received,  the  businessman  may  really 
find  himself  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place,  as  one  business  writer  re- 
cently pointed  out.  The  businessman 
in  this  position  may  be  forced  to 
choose  between  paying  his  employees 
or  remitting  to  the  Government  the 
taxes  he  withheld  from  his  employees' 
paychecks.  And  if  he  chooses  to  pay 
his  employees— which  he  must  do  to 
keep  his  business  going— the  same 
Government  which  caused  the  trouble 
in  the  first  place  by  not  paying  Its  bills 
on  time,  turns  around  and  fines  and 
penalizes  the  businessman  for  not  re- 
mitting the  taxes.  This  presents  an  un- 
tenable situation,  coming  from  abuse 
of  power  by  someone  or  downright 
negligence. 

In  this  time  of  economic  crisis,  we 
just  must  improve  Government  bill- 
paying  procedures.  One  estimate  finds 
that  the  Federal  Government  is,  in 
effect,  borrowing  $11  billion  per  year 
from  local  businesses  by  not  paying  its 
bills  on  time,  and  also  paying  no  inter- 
est. This  is  wasteful  and  clearly  unfair 
to  the  productive  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  help  curb  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  cosponsored  this  Prompt 
Pajrment  Act.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  install  a  uniform  and  respon- 
sible procedure  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  follow  when  it  comes  to 
paying  its  bills.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  found  to  be  tardy  in 
paying  up  to  39  percent  of  its  bills,  and 
this  is  an  abuse  which  must  be  correct- 
ed. It  is  a  form  of  financial  slavery  or 
bondage  which  must  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inefficiency  in  govern- 
ment at  whatever  level— like  waste  and 
thievery— Just  cannot  and  should  not 
be  tolerated,  particularly  when  it  has 
such  a  devastating  Impact  not  Just 
upon  private  citizens  and  small  busi- 
ness, but  upon  taxpayers  in  general.* 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  strongly  endorse  H.R. 
4709.  the  Prompt  Payment  Act.  This  Is 
a  very  reasonable  bill  which  would  re- 
quire that  Government  agencies  pay 
their  bills  within  30  days.  Prompt  pay- 
ment Is  especially  important  to  small 
businesses,  which  face  constant  cash- 
flow problems.  It  Is  also  most  appro- 
priate that  the  Government  be  re- 
quired to  meet  its  obligations   In  a 


rapid  and  conscientious  manner.  Cur- 
rently nearly  30  percent  of  all  Federal 
Government  payments  to  private  con- 
tractors are  late. 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act  requires 
that  all  Federal  agencies  pay  bills  for 
purchases  or  rental  within  30  days 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  goods, 
unless  a  different  time  is  specified  in 
the  contract.  There  are  two  exceptions 
to  the  30-day  rule:  payments  for  meat 
must  be  made  within  7  days  of  deliv- 
ery and  payment  for  vegetable  within 
10  days. 

If  payment  is  not  made  within  30 
days,  a  Government  agency  would 
have  a  15-day  grace  ijeriod  during 
which  no  interest  would  be  charged. 
However,  if  a  bill  remains  unpaid  after 
45  days,  the  agency  would  be  liable  for 
compound  Interest  payments,  going 
back  to  the  31st  day.  There  is  a  1-year 
time  limit  on  the  amount  of  Interest 
that  can  accrue.  After  1  year,  if  a  bill 
remains  unpaid,  a  contractor  may  sue 
under  the  Contract  Disputes  Act.  In- 
terest rates  would  t>e  based  on  those 
being  paid  on  Treasury  Department 
notes. 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act  also  re- 
quires that  any  interest  payments  by 
an  agency  come  from  its  operating 
budget.  No  additional  funds  would  be 
appropriated  for  such  payments. 
Thus,  there  is  a  built-in  incentive  for 
an  agency  to  pay  Its  bills  on  time.  All 
agencies  would  be  required  to  report 
any  Interest  payments  to  OMB,  as  an 
additional  method  of  keeping  track  of 
late-paying  agencies. 

This  bill  is  a  well-thought-out  ap- 
proach to  a  serious  problem.  As  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  support  it  enthusiastically.* 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4709.  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act,  now  before  us. 
We  have  all  been  asked  from  time  to 
time  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  a  con- 
stituent small  business  unable  to 
secure  timely  payment  of  outstanding 
bills  with  Federal  agencies.  For  the 
smaller  firm  caught  in  the  grasp  of  a 
sagging  economy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  reliable  partner,  yet 
increasingly  agencies  have  failed  to 
meet  the  terms  of  vendor  contracts 
which  assume  payment  of  invoices  on 
time. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem  by  describing  the  experi- 
ence of  a  small  producer  of  ultrasonic 
cleaning  systems  in  my  congressional 
district.  For  16  years,  this  firm  has 
maintained  an  outstanding  record  of 
production  In  high  quality,  durable, 
ultrasonic  equipment.  In  addition  to 
an  impressive  list  of  longstanding  con- 
tracts with  major  Industrial  concerns, 
the  firm  has  enjoyed  a  large  numt>er 
of  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—the Department  of  the  Navy,  in 
particular.  These  contracts  are  the 
lifeblood  of  the  business,  and  especial- 
ly in  a  period  of  economic  decline  that 
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forces  many  private  sector  concerns  to 
pull  back  in  their  level  of  commitment 
to  such  firms,  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  Federal  contracts  is  comforting 
indeed.  However,  when  contracts  have 
been  negotiated  and  the  work  com- 
plete, that  firm  has  every  right  to 
expect  prompt  payment  of  invoices.  As 
is  the  case  in  the  private  sector.  Feder- 
al agencies  in  this  instance  should  pro- 
vide payment  within  30  days  of  the 
billing  date.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case. 

As  seems  to  be  the  pattern  else- 
where, this  particular  firm  to  which  I 
refer  has  attempted  unsuccessfully  for 
2  years  to  secure  payment  of  outstand- 
ing bills.  For  instance,  after  countless 
telephone  calls  and  an  endless  stream 
of  written  pleadings,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  has  offered  no  assurance 
that  payment  of  four  individual  bills 
totaling  nearly  $3,000  would  be  forth- 
coming. Aside  from  the  needless  time 
and  expense  associated  with  the  con- 
tinued prodding  required,  the  firm  is 
faced  with  serious  cash-flow  problems. 
This  experience  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  must  enact  some 
tough  payment  procedures  to  force 
the  prompt  payment  of  outstanding 
agency  obligations. 

Recent  estimates  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Government  fails  to  pay  30 
percent  of  its  invoices  on  time,  and 
that  the  average  bill  was  paid  74  days 
after  the  established  due  date.  The 
consequences  of  such  behavior  are 
clear— vendors  are  either  forced  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  or  must  borrow 
operating  capital  at  high  interest  rates 
to  maintain  sufficient  cash  flow. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  many  firms 
are  increasingly  reluctant  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  may  in  fact  Inflate  contract  bids 
to  compensate  for  expected  late  pay- 
ments. 

We  are  asked  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
do  no  more  than  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  more  responsible  in  its 
own  contractual  relationships.  If  an 
agency  falls  to  pay  its  bills  by  the  re- 
quired payment  date,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  it  would  be  liable  for 
Interest  on  the  amount  overdue  to  be 
assessed  against  program  funds.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  conduct  itself  more 
professionally,  for  if  we  do  not.  many 
Government  suppliers— particularly 
small  businesses— will  be  forced  to  re- 
consider their  commitment  to  sustain- 
ing the  healthy  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy. This  we  can  ill  afford.* 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4709.  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ments Act.  My  own  efforts  in  trying  to 
get  Government  agencies  to  pay  bills 
that  are  months  overdue  have  con- 
vinced me  that  some  legislative 
remedy  is  necessary.  Therefore,  more 
than  a  year  ago  I  introduced  slow  pay 
legislation  similar  to  the  bill  before 
this  House  today.  Let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
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amples  of  the  problems  which  prompt- 
ed me  to  act. 

A  Tidewater  vendor  who  supplied 
coleslaw  to  Norfolk-area  military  in- 
sUllations  sought  congressional  help 
after  waiting  90  days  to  be  paid.  An  In- 
diauia  lamp  manufacturer  and  an 
ocean  research  products  firm  in  Diggs. 
Va..  have  contacted  my  office  and  told 
of  similar  difficulties. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  scandalous  realities  of  chronic  late 
payment  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Government-wide  statis- 
tics make  the  point  with  equal  force. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  late  in 
paying  39  j)ercent  of  its  bills  and  is  on 
the  average  74  days  late  in  paying 
them. 

These  figures  have  special  meaning 
for  the  small  businessman  who  does 
business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Operating  without  huge  cash  re- 
serves and  without  ready  access  to 
credit,  the  small  vendor  depends  on 
his  customer  to  pay  promptly  after 
the  goods  and  services  are  delivered. 
In  brief,  these  delinquent  payments 
deprive  small  businesses  of  the  funds 
that  are  vital  to  their  day-to-day  oper- 
ations. By  failing  to  pay  its  bills  on 
time,  the  Government  is  borrowing  an 
estimated  $1  billion  without  paying  a 
penny  in  interest. 

Now.  that  may  seem  like  a  sweet 
deal  for  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  time  of  huge  deficits,  but  that  is 
not  really  the  way  it  is.  When  the 
Government  Is  slow  in  paying  its  bills, 
it  hurts  itself  because  it  discourages 
small  firms  from  competing  for  con- 
tracts with  the  Government.  Business- 
es are  increasingly  less  willing  to  see 
their  earnings  hung  up  for  months. 
Vendors  are  no  longer  willing  to  spend 
needless  time  and  money  chasing 
down  payment  checks  that  are  lost 
somewhere  deep  In  the  bureaucracy.  It 
just  does  not  pay.  Consequently,  many 
are  saying  "no  more"  to  providing 
goods  and  services  to  unreliable  Uncle 
Sam.  In  the  end.  we  all  suffer.  The 
businessman  foregoes  a  chance  to  do 
business.  The  Federal  Government 
loses  the  competition  so  necessary  in 
keeping  its  costs  as  low  as  possible. 

H.R.  4709  is  a  sound,  wisely  and  me- 
ticulously crafted  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  creates  the  necessary  In- 
centives to  make  Federal  agencies  pay 
their  bills  on  time.  At  the  same  time,  it 
creates  the  necessary  safeguards  so 
that  Federal  agencies  will  not  be 
forced  to  pay  bills  of  questionable 
merit.  H.R.  4709  wUl  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  its  business  accord- 
ing to  accepted  business  practices- 
practices  it  expects  its  citizens  to  abide 
by  when  they  owe  the  Government 
taxes.  The  small  business  community 
supports  the  Prompt  Payment  Act. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise.* 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  wholehearted  support  of  H.R. 
4709.  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  of 
1981.  I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman 
Brooks.  Mr.  Horton.  smd  Mr.  English 
for  an  excellent  bill  which  will  solve 
the  problem  of  Government  slow  pay 
once  and  for  all. 

By  now.  I  think  most  Members  of 
Congress  have  heard  from  business- 
men in  their  districts  about  overdue 
Federal  accounts.  I  know  I  have. 
These  are  businessmen  and  women 
who  sell  their  goods  and  services  to 
the  Government  in  good  faith.  They 
hold  up  their  end  of  the  bargain,  un- 
fortunately the  Government  does  not 
hold  up  its  end.  Months  sometimes  go 
by  before  payment  is  rendered.  They 
can  do  nothing  to  force  payment— 
they  Just  have  to  accept  excuse  after 
excuse  with  no  recourse.  With  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4709.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  into  paying  on 
time.  Businesses  who  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  finally  get  a  fair  shake. 

Government  slow  pay  Is  a  problem 
not  merely  confined  to  large  business- 
es. In  fact,  small  firms  are  hurt  most. 
It  is  small  businesses  who  cannot 
afford  to  carry  long  overdue  accounts, 
particularly  In  today's  economic  cli- 
mate when  many  small  firms  are 
fighting  to  stay  solvent  and  in  busi- 
ness. Hurt.  too.  are  individuals  who 
contract  to  the  Government.  Prom  my 
district  in  California,  for  example,  I 
have  heard  from  independent  artists- 
writers,  producers,  directors,  and 
actors— who  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  then  wait  months  for  pay- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is 
now  out  of  hand  and  Congress  must 
put  an  end  to  It. 

An  Important  benefit  of  H.R.  4709. 
in  my  opinion,  will  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  businesses  and  independent 
contractors  willing  to  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Government  procurement  Is 
a  $100  billion  per  year  business.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  firms  have  concluded 
that  the  headaches  of  Government 
sales  outweigh  the  advantages.  With 
the  assurance  that  payment  will  be 
prompt,  more  firms  will  take  the  Gov- 
ernment on  as  a  customer.  The  result 
will  be  greater  competition,  and  ulti- 
mately a  cost  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino's 
slow  pay  bill.  H.R.  2036.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  Issue.  Again. 
I  support  passage  of  H.R.  4709  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.* 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  problem  of  late  payments  on 
Government  contracts  has  been  well 
documented  for  many  years  through 
congressional  hearings  and  General 
Accounting  Office  reports,  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem. 

Perhaps  in  earlier  times  the  Govern- 
ment's  lackadaisical   attitude   toward 
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paying  Its  bills  on  time  was  only  an  ir- 
ritant to  business.  In  recent  years  with 
high-interest  rates,  however,  this  slow- 
pay  problem  has  become  far  more 
than  an  Irritant;  it  has  become  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  burden  and  a  reason  to 
stop  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  90  percent  of  everyday  Gov- 
ernment purchases  come  from  small 
dealers,  distributors,  and  manufactur- 
ers. It  Is  upon  this  sector  of  the  econo- 
my that  the  burden  falls  heaviest. 
Late  payments  constitute  a  form  of  in- 
volunUry  credit  that  small  companies 
extend  to  the  Government  at  no  inter- 
est, and  that  they  can  ill  afford. 

In  the  worst  cases  where  large 
amounts  are  involved,  the  Govern- 
ment's slowness  in  paying  its  bills  has 
forced  otherwise  successful  small  con- 
cerns into  bankruptcy. 

In  every  case  where  a  small  business 
is  concerned,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment's slowness  places  an  extreme 
hardship  on  the  business.  Small  busi- 
ness counts  on  payments  from  its  con- 
tracts to  meet  its  obligations.  Due  to  a 
generally  tight  cash  flow  and  narrow 
profit  margins,  there  Is  little  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  the  problems  engendered 
when  the  Govenunent  falls  to  meet  its 
obligations  in  a  timely  manner.  Com- 
panies have  had  to  borrow  money  at 
high  interest  rates  in  order  to  meet  op- 
erating expenses. 

There  is  certainly  little  sense  of  fair- 
ness In  this  type  of  situation. 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act  before  us 
today  addresses  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Since  the  Federal  bureaucracy  failed 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  when 
this  problem  was  brought  to  light  sev- 
eral years  ago,  this  bill  provides  a 
strong  Incentive  for  Federal  agencies 
to  meet  their  obligations  on  time. 

By  applying  reasonable  time  require- 
ments for  the  payment  of  bills.  It  Is  a 
fair  balance  between  the  interests  of 
business  and  the  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  long  run.  Implementation  of 
this  bin  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  all 
involved.  Companies  can  reasonably 
expect  to  be  paid  on  time.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  expect  to  gain  because 
once  small  businesses  are  assured  that 
they  will  be  paid  promptly,  competi- 
tion for  Government  contracts  will  In- 
crease and  small  contractors  will  stop 
writing  the  anticipated  costs  of  slow 
payments  Into  their  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  likelihood  there 
will  still  be  cases  when  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  pay  its  bills  on  time. 
However,  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
would  provide  a  much-needed  incen- 
tive for  the  Government  to  cure  its 
payments  procedures,  and  it  would 
bring  a  measure  of  fairness  into  the 
business  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  their  support.* 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4709.  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  Such  legislation 
is  long  overdue.  Let  me  describe  to  you 
a  problem  that  was  recently  brought 
to  my  attention.  In  1980,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Office  of  Alcohol 
F\iels  conducted  a  program  of  research 
and  development  assistance  for  high- 
potential,  small-scale  alcohol  fuel 
projects.  After  proposals  were  solicited 
from  around  the  country,  a  group  of 
independent  experts  was  asked  to 
come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  con- 
duct a  detailed  review  and  rating  of 
these  proposals.  The  DOE  told  these 
experts  that  they  would  receive  travel 
and  living  expenses  plus  $250  per  day 
for  time  spent  In  review.  An  initial 
group  was  paid  according  to  this  agree- 
ment. However,  a  similar  second 
review  group,  which  accomplished  its 
task  in  November  1980.  Is  still  awaiting 
payment.  This  second  review  group 
contains  members  who.  In  addition  to 
their  time,  had  to  make  substantial 
payments  for  travel  and  living  ex- 
penses. 

The  reason  the  10  individuals,  2 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  have  yet 
to  be  paid  has  not  been  fully  explained 
to  either  the  Independent  reviewers,  or 
myself.  The  application  for  payment 
remains  in  the  bowels  of  the  DOE. 
When  work  is  complete  in  November 
1980,  the  Goverrmient  should  be  able 
to  pay  by  March  1982.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  the  case.  Legislation,  such 
as  H.R.  4709,  is  needed  to  force  the 
Government  to  get  Its  budgetary  act 
straight.* 

*  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R. 
4709,  the  Prompt  Payment  Act.  This 
legislation  will  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  Interest  penalties 
on  overdue  payments  to  businesses 
which  supply  goods  and  services  to  the 
Government.  H.R.  4709  will  ease  the 
burden  on  so  many  small  businesses  In 
Delaware  and  across  the  Nation  that 
are  penalized  by  the  slow  bill  paying 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government. 

By  refusing  to  pay  Its  bills  on  time, 
our  Government  Is  borrowing  up  to 
$11  billion  per  year  from  U.S.  busi- 
nesses. As  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
of  the  United  States  pointed  out  In 
testimony  supporting  H.R.  4709— 

Since  90  percent  of  the  everyday  commer- 
cial products  bought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment come  from  small  dealers,  distributors 
and  manufacturers,  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  slow  pay  problem  falls  on  small  busi- 
ness. 

With  today's  volatile  Interest  rates 
that  make  borrowing  funds  such  an 
expensive  proposition,  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  pay  on  time  Is 
making  a  tough  situation  even  tough- 
er. 


The  Government  Accounting  Office 
estimated  that  back  In  1978,  assuming 
a  12-percent  interest  rate,  late  pay- 
ments cost  Federal  contractors  from 
$150  to  $350  million  annually.  Not 
only  has  this  cost  them  money,  it  has 
caused  many  companies  that  could 
offer  good  services  to  simply  refuse  to 
do  Federal  work. 

Adoption  of  the  procedures  in  this 
legislation  will  help  us  achieve  two  im- 
portant goals.  First,  it  will  increase  the 
number  of  businesses  competing  for 
Government  work;  and  second,  it  will 
help  end  the  practice  some  companies 
follow  of  inflating  estimates  to  com- 
pensate for  anticipated  late  payments. 
H.R.  4709  will  not  cost  taxpayers  a 
dime,  in  fact,  it  may  save  the  Govern- 
ment money  and  help  narrow  our 
large  budget  deficitf. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
suppori  of  this  much-needed  legisla- 
tion.* 

*  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  4709,  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act. 

Hundreds  of  Virginia  companies, 
most  of  them  small  businesses,  and 
thousands  more  companies  around  the 
country  share  the  problem  of  collect- 
ing bills  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  these  difficult  economic 
times,  the  Federal  Government's  late 
payment  practice  must  end. 

In  effect,  the  Federal  Government  is 
borrowing  up  to  $11  billion  per  year  by 
not  paying  Its  bills  on  time.  Businesses 
are  being  forced  to  secure  loans  at  dev- 
asUtlngly  high  Interest  rates  In  order 
to  meet  their  operating  expenses  be- 
cause the  Government  is  slow  in 
paying  its  bills.  For  small  businesses  it 
is  a  difficult,  sometimes  impossible, 
and  costly  task  to  track  down  invoices 
and  then  steer  them  through  the 
proper  channels  for  payment. 

H.R.  4709  would  require  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  its  bills  in  a 
timely  fashion,  like  every  family  and 
every  business,  or  pay  interest  penal- 
ties on  overdue  payments  to  businesses 
which  supply  goods  and  services  to  the 
Government.  The  Prompt  Payment 
Act  will  provide  relief  to  the  private 
sector  from  the  heavy  costs  they  are 
having  to  bear  because  of  Inefficient 
Government  procedures. 

This  legislation  will  serve  as  an  in- 
centive for  Improvement  of  Govern- 
ment management  practices.  It  will 
force  the  Federal  Government  to 
adopt  more  productive  work  alloca- 
tions, eliminate  the  contractor  prac- 
tice of  inflating  estimates  to  compen- 
sate for  anticipated  late  bill  payments, 
and  Increase  the  number  of  companies 
willing  to  compete  for  Government 
business. 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act  is  over- 
due. The  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  bills  on  time  has 
been  a  persistent  problem  which  must 
be  solved.   H.R.   4709  will  make  the 
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Federal  Government  a  better  biisiness 
partner  and  will  assist  in  seeing  that 
small  businesses,  and  those  that  serve 
as  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  Government,  are  treated  fairly.# 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  H.R.  4709.  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act  which  would  require  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  pay  bills  for  purchases 
or  rentals  within  30  days  after  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  goods. 

This  bill  addresses  a  serious  problem 
faced  by  many  businesses— waiting  for 
the  Government  to  pay  its  bills  on 
time.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  found  that  30  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's bills,  covering  18  percent  of 
the  dollar  total,  are  paid  late.  This 
represents  approximately  9  million  in- 
voices paid  late  each  year  or  $23.4  bil- 
lion in  late  payments.  I  believe  these 
figures  clearly  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment Just  does  not  have  its  act  togeth- 
er when  it  comes  to  paying  bills. 

Not  only  do  these  delays  create  a 
bad  reputation  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  as  a  laggard  customer;  slow- 
ness in  paying  bills  has  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  businesses  providing 
goods  and  services.  Companies  some- 
times have  to  borrow  money  at  high 
Interest  rates  to  make  up  for  the 
money  they  are  waiting  for  from  the 
Government.  Additionally,  the  Gov- 
ernment's reputation  as  a  slow  payer 
discourages  many  businesses  from 
competing  for  Government  contracts, 
and  this  undermines  the  whole  notion 
of  vigorous  competitive  bidding,  de- 
priving the  Government  of  iruiova- 
tions  and  lower  prices  that  could 
result  from  stiff  competition  among 
vendors.  Furthermore,  taking  time  to 
hound  the  Government  to  pay  its  bills 
costs  business.  One  witness  testified 
that  in  order  to  collect  delinquent  in- 
voices, he  had  to  place  six  to  eight  dif- 
ferent calls  before  locating  a  Govern- 
ment employee  who  was  able  to  dis- 
cuss why  the  invoice  had  not  been 
paid. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  explained 
how  slow  payment  affects  small  busi- 
nesses: 

In  effect,  the  Pederml  Oovemment  la  bor- 
rowing up  to  111  billion  per  year  from  busi- 
ness firms  by  not  paying  its  bills  on 
time  •  •  •  And.  since  90  percent  of  tlie  ev- 
eryday conunerclal  products  bought  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  come  from  small  deal- 
ers, distributors  and  manufacturers,  the 
heaviest  burden  of  the  slow  pay  problem 
falls  on  small  business.  In  times  of  high  In- 
terest rates,  this  can  place  a  severe  strain  on 
a  small  concern. 

Under  H.R.  4709.  if  the  Government 
fails  to  make  timely  payments,  it 
would  have  a  15-day  grace  period 
during  which  no  interest  would  be 
charged.  But  if  a  bill  remained  unpaid 
after  45  days,  the  Government  would 
be  liable  for  compound  Interest  pay- 
ments, effective  on  the  31st  day.  If  a 
contractor  had  not  been  paid  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  he  could  file  suit. 


I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  and  fair 
bill.  It  requires  of  the  Government 
what  we  require  of  everyone  else.  By 
making  the  Government  operate  more 
efficiently,  it  should  save  the  taxpayer 
some  money— and  save  the  business 
community  a  lot  of  hassle  and  head- 
aches.* 

•  Mr.  BEIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  of  this  year  I  wrote  President 
Reagan  asking  that  his  administration 
endorse  and  support  the  bill  H.R. 
4709.  the  Prompt  Payment  Act. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  is  supported 
by  a  host  of  organizations  represent- 
ing small  businesses  all  across  Amer- 
ica. As  a  regular  recipient  of  the 
"Guardian  of  Small  Business"  award 
given  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  I  am  always 
ready  to  do  anything  to  help  small 
business. 

Today,  this  bill  comes  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  administration  has 
responded  positively  to  my  request 
and  has  now  endorsed  this  bill. 

I  enclose  the  response. 

Thx  White  House. 
Wathington,  March  23.  19»2. 
Hon.  ROBIH  BBAJts. 
Houte  of  Repre*entatix)ts, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Robim:  This  Is  in  further  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  15  regarding  H.R. 
4709.  the  Prompt  Payment  Act.  and  to  let 
you  know  that  this  Administration  supports 
enactment  of  H.R.  4709. 

The  Administration  Is  very  sympathetic  to 
the  plight  of  small  businesses  and  others 
who  sometimes  have  to  wait  Inordinate  peri- 
ods of  time  for  payment  of  goods  delivered. 
We  believe  that  small  businesses,  and  those 
that  serve  as  suppliers  of  goods  and  services 
to  their  Oovemment,  have  a  right  to  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably. 

The  version  of  H.R.  4709  that  passed  the 
House  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
was  a  substantial  Improvement  over  the 
original  version  and  will  make  Its  implemen- 
tation more  effective  and  leas  costly. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
Interest  In  writing  on  this  Important  matter. 

With  best  wUhes. 
Sincerely. 

Kemntth  M.  DusnsTEiN, 

AttUtanl  to  the  PreaidenLm 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4709.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings,  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


ECONOMY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2528)  to  amend  the  Economy 
Act  to  provide  that  sdl  departments 
and  agencies  may  obtain  materials  or 
services  from  other  agencies  by  con- 
tract, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2528 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatities  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  21.  1920.  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  (or  fortifica- 
tions and  other  works  of  defense,  for  the  ar- 
mament thereof,  and  for  the  procurement 
of  heavy  ordnance  for  trial  and  service,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1921.  and  for 
other  purposes'  (31  U.S.C.  686<a>).  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Economy  Act  of 
1932.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  a  position  to  supply 
or  equipped  to  render"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In  a  position  or  equipped  to  supply, 
render,  or  obtain  by  contract": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso  In  such 
section,  and  by  striking  out  "further"  in  the 
second  proviso: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "competitive  bids"  In 
such  second  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "contract":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Any  condition  or  lim- 
itation applicable  to  the  procurement  funds 
of  any  executive  department,  independent 
establishment,  bureau,  or  office  which 
places  an  order  or  lets  a  contract  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  applied  In 
placing  such  order  or  letting  such  con- 
tract.'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hortow)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2528  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Economy  Act.  It 
has  the  effect  of  authorizing  all  Feder- 
al agencies  to  obtain  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  contract  in  order  to  fulfill  req- 
uisitions placed  with  them  by  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  authority  exists  at  present 
for  the  benefit  of  only  five  agencies— 
the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Treasury,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  improve  the 
operating  efficiency  of  Government 
agencies  by  allowing  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  valuable  expertise  which  has 
developed  in  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies over  the  years.  An  agency  having 
only  an  occasional  requirement  in  a 
specific  area  will  be  able  to  turn  for  as- 
sistance to  an  agency  with  substantial 
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experience  In  that  area.  This  will 
eliminate  the  need  to  duplicate  the 
requisite  expertise.  In  addition,  such 
generally  available  authority  will 
create  the  potential  for  wider  use  by 
the  Government  of  quantity  discounts 
or  other  benefits  which  may  not  have 
been  available  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  requires  no 
new  authorizations  or  tax  expendi- 
tures. It  should,  in  fact,  result  in  some 
savings  to  the  Government,  through 
greater  efficiency  of  operations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2528 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always  pleased 
when  Congress  takes  legislative  action 
to  Improve  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  Goveniment  operations.  Such  is  the 
case  with  H.R.  2528.  which  seeks  to 
constructively  amend  the  Economy 
Act  of  1932. 

The  current  statute  permits  only 
five  named  agencies  to  place  orders 
with  other  departments  or  agencies 
for  materials,  goods,  or  services  which 
the  requisitioned  agency  "may  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  or  equipped  to 
render."  H.R.  2528  seeks  to  remove 
that  restriction  and  allow  any  agency 
to  contract  with  any  other  agency 
when  it  is  necessary  and  feasible  to  do 
so. 

Witnesses  from  OMB  and  OAO  told 
the  subcommittee  last  fall  that  the 
limited  application  of  the  present  stat- 
ute does  not  allow  the  flexibility  that 
is  needed  to  permit  one  agency  to  uti- 
lize the  expertise  of  another  agency  to 
maximize  efficiencies  in  operations.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  econo- 
my and  efficiency  in  Government  will 
he  furthered  by  allowing  FedersJ  agen- 
cies with  greater  capabilities  in  given 
areas  to  provide  related  services  or 
procure  specialized  materials  for  other 
agencies  with  less  experience. 

Both  GAO  and  OMB  suggested  im- 
provements in  the  language  of  H.R. 
2528.  The  committee's  substitute  lan- 
guage includes  those  suggested  im- 
provements. As  a  result,  the  bill  has 
the  approval  of  both  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  as  well  as  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  bill  and  I 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2528.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 


I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


FEDERAL  GRANT  AND  COOPERA- 
TIVE AGREEMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3943)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 10(d)  of  the  Federal  Orant  and  Cooper- 
ative Agreement  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95- 
224:  41  U.S.C.  501  note)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "This  authority  shall  expire  one 
year  after  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the 
study  provided  for  in  section  8  of  this  Act.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authority  for  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  waive  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment Act  for  individual  programs  or 
transactions,  expired  in  February  of 
1981.  H.R.  3943  would  delete  that  expi- 
ration date.  While  the  authority  was 
in  force,  the  Director  exempted  only 
general  revenue-sharing  and  counter- 
cyclical funds  and  normionetary  grants 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  These 
exemptions  resulted  in  significant  cost 
savings  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  to  State  and  loctH  govenunents, 
since  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds 
alone  would  have  required  the  unnec- 
essary completion  of  39,000  useless 
forms.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  indicat- 
ed that  if  this  expiration  date  is  delet- 
ed, he  would  continue  to  use  the  au- 
thority Judiciously  and  sparingly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
3943. 

Mr".  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  several 
years  ago  of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  which  produced 
a  number  of  recommendations  imple- 
mented by  the  Federal  Grant  and  Co- 
operative Agreement  Act  of  1977.  I 
have  taken  more  than  a  passing  inter- 
est in  the  effectiveness  of  that  law. 

I  support  the  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
3943,  which  seeks  to  extend  without 
time  limit  the  authority  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB  to  declare  exceptions  to 
the  act.  The  subcommittee  heard  testi- 


mony that  the  act  has  been  useful  in 
sorting  out  Federal  activities  and  In 
defining  which  assistance  instrument 
should  be  used  in  various  situations. 
Witnesses  from  OMB  and  from  GAO 
told  the  subcommittee  that  flexibility 
is  the  key  to  continued  effectiveness. 
By  restoring  the  Director's  authority 
to  declare  exceptions  to  the  act,  H.R. 
3943  will  provide  that  flexibility. 

The  GAO  testimony  in  the  hearing 
indicated  that  OMB  has  used  its  au- 
thority Judiciously.  Exceptions  have 
been  granted  only  for  the  general  rev- 
enue-sharing and  countercyclical  aid 
programs  and  for  nonmonetary  grants. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  exception 
authority  was  meant  to  serve  as  an 
escape  valve  to  avoid  unintended  con- 
sequences in  implementing  the  act, 
and  that  apparently  has  been  the  way 
OMB  has  used  the  authority. 

Finally,  this  is  a  bill  requested  by 
the  administration  and  endorsed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  was 
approved  without  dissent  by  the  sub- 
committee and  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  3943 
and  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3943.  The 
question  was  taken;  and  (two-thirds 
having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  892)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment Act,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  892 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 10(d)  of  the  Federal  Orant  and  C(x>per- 
atlve  Agreement  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95- 
224:  41  U.S.C.  501  note)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  sentence:  "This  authority  shall 
expire  one  year  after  receipt  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  study  provided  for  in  section  8 
of  this  Act.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3943)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4709.  H.R.  2528.  and  H.R.  3943. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


rVY  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS 

DEMAND  A  HALT  TO  U.S.  MIU- 
TARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  seven  ivy 
league  college  student  newspapers  re- 
leased a  joint  statement  today  de- 
manding an  immediate  end  to  U.S. 
military  Involvement  in  E3  Salvador.  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
statement  and  commend  the  newspa- 
pers for  speaking  our  against  a  policy 
which  their  statement  describes  a&, 
"Based  on  the  notion  that  military 
might  makes  political  right,  an  as- 
sumption which  will  never  lead  to  con- 
structive solutions  in  El  Salvador." 

Our  Nation's  students  often  can  be 
our  Nation's  conscience.  Not  since 
Vietnam  has  an  American  policy  mer- 
ited the  strong  public  opposition  that 
President  Reagan's  militaristic  ap- 
proach to  El  Salvador  has  brought  on. 
I  am  proud  that  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald,  the  Columbia  Daily  Spectator, 
the  Cornell  Daily  Sun,  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian,  the 
Daily  Princetonian,  suid  the  Yale 
Daily  News  have  added  their  voices  op- 
posing this  policy. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  the 
staff  of  the  Columbia  Daily  Spectator, 
In  my  district,  for  their  leadership  in 
organizing  this  statement. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Joint  STAmcnfr  or  Ivy  League  Newspapers 
The  U.S.  govemment  proposes  to  send  at 
least  (81  million  in  military  aid  to  an  op- 
pressive regime  in  El  Salvador  that  clearly 
lacks  a  broad  base  of  support. 

President  Reagan's  view  of  the  struggle  In 
EH  Salvador  is  built  on  his  misconception 
that  every  complex  foreign  policy  issue  is 
part  of  a  larger  U.S.-Soviet  power  struggle. 
It  is  a  policy  based  on  the  notion  that  mili- 
tary might  makes  political  right,  an  assump- 
tion which  will  never  lead  to  constructive 
solutions  in  El  Salvador. 

The  tJnited  States  should  withdraw  its 
support  from  a  government  which  kills  and 
tortures.  We  urge  all  Americans  to  Join  us  in 
calling  for  an  inunediate  end  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention  in  El  Salvador. 

Current  American  policies  will  only  prop 
up  a  right-wing  military  that  has  prevented 


the  Salvadoran  people  from  determining 
their  own  future.  Though  the  tragic  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  will  not  necesaarily  be 
resolved  solely  by  American  action,  we  urge 
Americans  to  support  the  following  steps: 

1.  Eliminate  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
Duarte  regime  and  secure  a  pledge  from  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  keep  troops  and 
advisors  out  of  El  Salvador. 

2.  Support  current  Congressional  resolu 
tions  which  point  the  way  toward  American 
withdrawal  of  aid: 

The  Dodd-Tsongas-Bames-Solarz  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  an  internationally  su- 
pervised cease-fire  and  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  where  we  believe  con- 
flict will  never  be  resolved  unleas  other  na- 
tions cooperate. 

The  Studds  bill  in  the  House  that  would 
annul  the  Reagan  Administration's  elaim 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  honoring 
human  right  in  El  Salvador. 

3.  Recognize  Sunday's  elections  for  what 
they  are:  a  facade  of  legitimacy  for  a  gov- 
ernment whose  future  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
right-wing  army  bent  on  eliminating  its  op- 
position at  any  cost. 

4.  Participate  in  grassroots  demonstra- 
tions against  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador. 
Americans  should  support  local  initiatives 
and  attend  Saturday's  march  on  Washing- 
ton to  protest  their  government's  interven- 
tion in  El  Salvador. 


funds.  Yet.  this  spending  took  place.  It 
shows  clearly  that  additional  cuts  can 
be  made  that  slash  out  waste  and 
abuse. 


D  1445 


THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  TAX 
ACT  OF  1982-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-157) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  pr(x;eedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  March  23. 
1982.) 
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REAL  WASTE  OF  TAX  DOLLARS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  it  discussed  on  the  House  floor 
for  several  weeks  now  about  how 
deeply  we  have  cut  to  the  bone  an 
awful  lot  of  programs  in  the  social 
program  area,  and  we  have  heard  time 
and  time  again  that  what  we  have 
done  is  that  we  have  cut  the  substance 
out  of  these  programs,  no  more  cuts 
can  be  made. 

I  want  to  inform  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  just  discovered 
and  confirmed  as  of  today  that  some 
of  the  money  used  under  a  title  X  pro- 
gram just  last  month,  one  of  the 
sources  of  funds  that  have  been  cut 
down  so  drastically,  or  at  least  so  we 
are  told,  was  used  to  sponsor  some- 
thing here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  called 
National  Condom  Week. 

National  Condom  Week  was  promot- 
ed, believe  it  or  not,  under  the  theme 
of  "Help  Make  Washington  Safe  for 
Loving." 

I  have  talked  to  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  Planned  Parenthood  people,  who 
sponsored  this  program,  and  they 
assure  me  that  indeed  Federal  money 
was  used  for  this  project. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  project 
consisted  of.  The  project,  for  instance, 
included  something  they  called  a 
Rubber  Disco— a  dance  described  in 
most  questionable  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  defend  and  I 
cannot  imagine  anyone  else  can 
defend  this  kind  of  use  of  taxpayer 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5708)  to  amend  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5708 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 235<h)<l)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  bill  is  a 
simple  extension  of  the  expiration 
date  for  the  section  235  homeowner- 
ship  program.  Without  action  from 
the  Congress,  this  particular  program 
will  expire  on  March  31;  this  bill  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  program  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  section  235  program  is  a  hous- 
ing subsidy  that  enables  lower  Income 
families  to  buy  homes.  It  is  important 
to  keep  this  program  alive  for  these 
reasons: 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram addresses  the  needs  of  families 
that  cannot  otherwise  afford  to  buy 
decent  housing; 

Second,  because  the  homebuilding 
industry  is  in  a  state  of  clear  depres- 
sion and  needs  the  stimulus  that  this 
program  provides;  and 


Third,  the  extension  will  simply 
insure  that  funding  authority  ap- 
proved last  year  will  remain  available. 
Let  me  explain  the  section  235  pro- 
gram: It  is  a  program  that  subsidizes 
the  interest  payments  on  home  mort- 
gages for  families  that  do  not  have 
sufficient  income  to  make  payments 
on  loans  at  current  market  rates.  This 
subsidy  is  recaptured  at  the  time  the 
home  is  sold.  This  program  is  the  only 
hope  that  a  vast  number  of  families 
with  modest  income  have  of  ever  being 
able  to  afford  a  home.  It  is  also,  in 
today's  markets,  one  of  the  very  few 
ways  that  builders  have  to  make 
homes  affordable  and  therefore  sella- 
ble. 

The  building  industry  right  now  is  at 
the  depths  of  its  longest  and  most 
severe  crisis  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Housing  starts  at  the  present 
time  are  at  less  than  a  1  million  unit 
per  year  level— and  this  level  is  at  least 
1  million  units  less  than  the  total 
demand.  Put  very  simply,  the  demand 
is  there,  but  the  housing  cannot  be 
built  because  interest  rates  are  too 
high  for  anyone— builder  or  buyer— to 
afford.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  country  today  can 
afford  to  qualify  for  an  average  priced 
home.  In  my  own  hometown  of  San 
Antonio,  for  example,  where  housing 
costs  are  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age, the  typical  home  is  priced  at 
$50,000  or  so,  but  monthly  payments 
are  about  $820.  To  cover  a  mortgage, 
the  buyer  has  to  have  an  income  of 
about  $45,000  a  year— which  is  twice 
what  the  average  income  of  residents 
in  my  city  earn. 

With  the  housing  industry  in  a  state 
of  depression,  programs  like  section 
235  represent  a  lifeline.  What  this  bill 
does  is  simply  to  keep  presently  au- 
thorized housing  units  available  for 
construction. 

There  are  about  6.000  housing  units 
that  can  be  built  il  this  bill  is  passed. 
Without  the  bill,  those  homes  will 
simply  not  get  built. 

There  is  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  to  pass  this  bill;  the 
funds  have  been  authorized,  and  ap- 
propriations provided,  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  only  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  extend  the  deadline  by  wnich  build- 
ers m  j.^t  complete  their  processing. 

1  GO  not  believe  thi£  Ls  a  matter  that 
shouicl  involve  any  controversy;  it  is  a 
simple  mf^asure  to  enable  tne  housing 
industry  lo  maintain  a  little  thread  of 
help,  a  simple  action  to  insure  that  the 
housing  unit.s  that  Congress  intended 
to  be  built  in  this  fiscal  year  actually 
do  get  built. 

This  bill  has  support  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  critical  need  for  this  extension.  I 
think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  read 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  president  of 
the    National    Association    of    Home 
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Builders,  Mr,  Fred  Napolitano,  dated 
March  22,  1982: 

National  Association 

OF  Home  Bun  ders. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  Committee  on 
banking.    Finance  and    Urban  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Gonzalez:  On  behalf  of 
the  more  than  114,000  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  I  would 
like  to  urge  immediate  action  on  H.R.  5708, 
your  bill  to  extend  the  Section  235  program 
through  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

As  you  know,  the  current  authorization 
expires  on  March  31.  thereby  creating  the 
need  for  an  immediate  extension.  The  bill 
you  have  introduced  will  accomplish  this 
goal  without  providing  any  additipnal  fund- 
ing. Rather,  it  will  assure  that  thousands  of 
lower-income  homebuyers  will  not  lose  the 
opfKjrtunity  for  homeownership  provided 
under  this  program. 

Current  delays  in  construction  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  variety  of  uncontrollable  fac- 
tors, including  harsh  winter  weather,  delay 
in  processing  and  buyer  cancellations  due  to 
economic  hardship.  At  a  time  when  many 
builders  are  barely  hanging  on  and  depend- 
ing upon  commitments  under  this  program 
to  remain  in  business,  immediate  action  on 
this  bill  is  essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  your  efforts  to 
a.ssure  a  rapid  solution  to  this  problem.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  full  House  will  adopt  this 
noncontroversial  bill  without  delay. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  Napolitano. 

President. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  passage 
of  H.R.  5708.  This  legislation  would 
extend  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  basic  section  235  program. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  prohibits  the 
Secretary  from  entering  into  new  con- 
tracts for  assistance  payments  under 
section  235  after  March  31.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions  to  this,  but  basically 
it  was  our  intention  to  let  the  program 
lapse  as  of  that  date. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  support  a 
6-month  extension.  As  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  knows,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely harsh  winter.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  was  impossible 
for  builders  to  move  forward  under 
the  program.  It  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  havL  reached  the  firm  com- 
mitment stage  which  means  a  con- 
struction start. 

The  second  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
new  money  involved  in  extending  the 
program.  These  funds  have  already 
been  authorized  and  appropriated. 

Therefore.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  5'(08. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.P..    5708,   the  National   Housing 


Act  extension.  Without  this  bill,  the 
authority  for  HUD  to  enter  into  new 
contracts  for  the  section  235  pro- 
gram—which provides  homeownership 
assistance  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families— is  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  month.  With 
the  bill,  this  authority  would  extend 
through  September  30,  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
comprehensive  economic  program  is 
fundamentally  sound.  However,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  per- 
ceived as  fair.  Equity  must  exist  in  the 
program  if  it  is  to  be  allowed  the  op- 
portunity to  work,  and  our  decision  on 
programs  such  as  the  one  before  us 
today  will  determine  how  a  large 
number  of  Americans  view  this  plan. 
The  Federal  deficit  must  be  narrowed, 
but  not  in  a  way  that  is  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  goals  of  the  program 
itself.  No  one  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  singled  out  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  fighting  high  interest  rates,  unem- 
ployment, and  inflation. 

The  extraordinarily  bad  weather 
that  has  been  experienced  this  winter 
in  my  own  home  State  of  Delaware,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  State.s  across  the 
Nation,  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the 
inability  of  homebuilders  to  meet  the 
March  31  deadline.  Surely,  this  is  the 
worst  possible  time  to  withhold  assist- 
ance—the mechanism  for  which  is  al- 
ready in  place  and  the  funds  for  which 
have  already  been  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated—from that  portion  of  our 
population  among  the  hardest  hit  by 
this  recession. 

Without  this  bill,  the  already  limited 
opportunity  for  homeownership  by 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans  will 
be  further  reduced.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port this  legislation.  There  are  far 
better  places  to  exercise  restraint  to 
achieve  the  much-needed  reduction  in 
our  Federal  deficit.  We  must  focus  at- 
tention on  curbing  and  eliminating 
programs  that  provide  assistance  to 
those  who  do  not  legitimately  need 
help,  rather  than  on  programs  such  as 
this. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  we  should 
extend  the  time  limit  for  HUD  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  the  section 
235  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

D  1500 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  our  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Hartnett). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  passage  of  this  ex- 
tension. As  my  colleagues ,  know,  the 
housing  industry,  which  has  suffered 
tremendously  in  this  time  of  economic 
recovery,  I  think,  dcser\es  to  have 
whatever  little  shot  in  the  arm  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  can  give  to  it. 
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One  of  the  largest  indicators  of  how 
the  economy  of  this  country  Is  going  is 
housing  starts.  We  are  talking  about 
an  extension  for  which,  as  our  good 
friend  from  Delaware  has  said,  funds 
have  been  authorized  and  they  have 
already  been  approved  and  appropri- 
ated. 

We  are  talking  about  a  program  that 
is  due  to  expire  now  when  the  weather 
is  starting  to  turn  good  across  this 
country,  when  people  are  looking  with 
some  type  of  hope  to  the  new  type  of 
economy  which  we  have  promised 
them  and  the  hope  with  which  this 
weather  brings  to  young  couples  who 
would  like  to  perhaps  own  their  first 
home.  I  think  if  we  do  anything  to 
help  boost  the  housing  industry, 
which  provides  so  many  Jobs  and  pro- 
vides so  much  of  this  economy,  we 
would  be  doing  a  great  thing  ultimate- 
ly for  the  architect  of  this  economic 
recovery  plan,  and  I  urge  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  bill  and  extend  this 
expiration  date  so  that  we  can  now 
have  new  housing  starts  across  this 
country  and  give  hope  to  those  who 
one  day,  long  to  be  homeowners. 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
severity  of  this  past  winter  which  for- 
tunately ended  on  March  20— is  the 
best  argument  I  can  make  to  my 
fellow  Members  to  vote  for  this  great- 
ly needed  extension  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  winter  was  harsh, 
even  for  Massachusetts,  which  re- 
quires hardiness  in  every  year. 

But  familiarity  does  not  mean  we  in 
Massachusetts  or  New  England  were— 
or  are— prepared  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  adverse  economic  consequences. 
The  housing  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts was  particularly  hard  hit,  as  was 
the  housing  industry  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Moreover,  the  delay  in  getting  new 
housing  construction  underway  will 
fall  even  more  heavily  on  low-income 
people  who  had  qualified  for  interest 
subsidies  under  section  235. 

A  "yea"  on  this  measure  is  the  only 
responsible  way  to  respond  to  these 
weather  and  market  conditions,  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  reconciliation  vote  was  taken  last 
summer.  A  "yea"  vote  on  this  measure 
means  that  work  will  go  forward  on 
upward  of  9,000  homes  this  coming 
June— the  anniversary  of  the  original 
reconciliation  vote— providing  work  for 
builders,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
masons,  and,  of  course,  needed  homes 
for  families. 

With  the  homebuilding  industry  in  a 
crippled  state,  due  to  high  interest 
rates  and  other  factors,  this  bill  is 
needed  as  a  boost,  not  a  crutch.* 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  support  to  that 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  trnd  Com- 
munity Development,  my  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  in  urging 
the  House  to  move  expeditiously  to  ap- 


prove H.R.  5708.  This  bill  would 
extend  the  section  235  homeownership 
assistance  program  which  is  due  to 
expire  March  31  of  this  year  to  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year. 

Until  2  years  ago,  the  section  235 
homeownership  program,  which  pro- 
vides interest  subsidies  to  people  up  to 
95  percent  of  area  median  income  to 
assist  them  in  achieving  homeowner- 
ship. was  a  little  used  program.  En- 
acted as  part  of  the  landmark  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
the  use  of  this  program  has  been  quite 
extensive  in  the  last  2  years  because 
of  the  poor  conditions  in  the  home- 
building  industry.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  the  section  235  program 
is  the  only  program  that  is  enabling 
homebuilders  to  keep  their  heads 
above  the  waters  of  financial  bank- 
ruptcy. Because  of  provisions  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Granmi-Latta  substitute 
to  the  Reconciliation  Act  of  last  year, 
the  Congress  was  forced  to  accept  an 
early  termination  of  this  program. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  seeing  the 
demonstrated  need  for  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  this  one  that  sustains 
the  homebuilding  industry. 

H.R.  5008  has  widespread  support 
from  the  housing  industry  and  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Bill  Stanton's,  support  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5708,  legislation  to 
extend  the  Federal  Government's  sec- 
tion 235  homeownership  assistance 
program  through  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  of  1982. 

The  passage  of  the  legislation  before 
us  under  suspension  of  the  rules  is  a 
relatively  simple  one,  but  one  exceed- 
ingly important  at  a  time  when  soar- 
ing interest  rates  and  inflation  is  plac- 
ing the  American  dream  of  homeown- 
ership in  serious  trouble. 

By  extending  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  assistance  program  beyond 
the  March  31,  1982.  expiration  date 
through  September  30,  1982,  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  send  a 
signal  out  to  the  homebuilding  and 
construction  industry  that  we  want  to 
keep  alive  a  valuable  Federal  program 
that  can  assist  them  in  selling  houses. 

On  the  national  level,  there  are 
8,000  reservations  pending  under  sec- 
tion 235  at  this  point  and,  if  the  pro- 
gram is  not  extended,  all  of  these 
units  will  be  lost. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  during  the  past  several 
years,  I  have  witnessed  the  dramatic 
slowdown  in  the  homebuilding  and 
construction  industry  on  the  national 
level  and  in  our  own  island. 

Fortunately,  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez has  given  every  indication  that  it 
is  working  hard  to  resolve  this  situa- 


tion, and  to  restore  subsidized  housing 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
so  important  to  our  local  economy. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  I  am  informed  that 
we  have  239  housing  units  still  being 
processed  which  could  conceivably  be 
lost  if  this  legislation  is  not  passed 
and,  for  that  reason,  this  bill  has  my 
strong  support. 

Of  this  total,  150  units  belong  to  an 
impressive  development  in  the  finan- 
cial center  of  urban  San  Juan  and  the 
San  Juan  New  Center,  a  core  area  in 
need  of  new  housing  units  to  solve  re- 
location problems  and  to  stimulate  the 
economy  in  that  sector  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Although  no  applications  are  pend- 
ing due  to  the  fact  that  no  funds  are 
available  for  new  starts  at  the  present 
time,  these  projects  are  still  consid- 
ered in  the  pipeline,  being  slowed 
down  somewhat  by  high  interest  rates 
and  the  need  to  come  up  with  addi- 
tional financing  even  though  the  fed- 
erally subsidized  low  interest  rates  are 
exceedingly  helpful  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional slowdown  in  new  housing  starts. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  support  H.R.  5708.* 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5708. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  5708. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  ALTERNATIVE 
WORK  SCHEDULE  EXTENSION 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2254)  to  temporarily 
extend  the  authority  to  conduct  ex- 
periments in  flexible  schedules  and 
compressed  schedules  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "over  a  3-year  period" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  2; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  end  of  the  3-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title"  in  section  102(c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  first  day  of  the  second  pay 
period  beginning  after  July  4, 1982":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  end  of  the  3-year 
period  which  l>egins  on  the  effective  dtte  of 
this  title"  in  section  202(d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'the  first  day  of  the  second  pay 
period  beginning  after  July  4.  1982." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Derwinski)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1978.  the  Congress 
authorized  Public  Law  95-390  a  3-year 
experiment  for  Federal  agencies  on 
the  use  of  alternatives  to  the  tradi- 
tional fixed  schedule  8-hour  workday. 
Since  then,  more  than  325,000  Federal 
employees  in  1,500  organizations  have 
taken  part  in  this  successful  experi- 
ment. If  we  do  not  act  today  and  pass 
legislation  to  extend  this  program,  al- 
ternative work  schedules  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  expire  In  less  than 
one  week. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering, 
S.  2254,  merely  extends  the  authority 
for  the  current  experiment  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  pay  period  fol- 
lowing July  4.  This  emergency  legisla- 
tion was  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent yesterday  in  the  Senate  and 
passed  without  objection.  I  regret 
having  to  ask  the  House  to  enact  legis- 
lation on  an  emergency  basis,  but  not 
only  will  it  cost  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  if  we  do  not  enact  this  legisla- 
tion today,  but  the  Federal  work  force 
will  be  disrupted.  Allowing  termina- 
tion of  this  program,  which  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  found  to  be 
"successful  in  most  situations  from 
the  perspective  of  experimenting  orga- 
nizations and  individuals"  would  truly 
be  a  disaster. 

I  will  not  recount  all  the  benefits  of 
this  program  except  to  say  that  it  is  a 
no  cost,  morale  boosting,  productivity 
increasing,  service  improving  program. 
I  do,  however,  feel  compelled  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion in  dealing  with  this  matter  which 


have  placed  us  in  this  position  today. 
The  law  establishing  the  3-year  experi- 
ment required  the  administration  to 
submit  an  interim  report  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  by  September  30  of  last 
year.  I  had  scheduled  hearings  last  Oc- 
tober so  that  Congress  could  consider 
AWS  in  a  rational  and  timely  manner. 
Unfortunately,  those  hearings  had  to 
be  canceled  because  the  administra- 
tion did  not  submit  the  report  or  the 
legislative  proposals  mandated  by  law. 
Finally,  in  November  OPM  submitted 
an  interim  report  which  found  the 
program  to  be  successful.  However, 
the  administration  did  not  submit  the 
required  legislative  recommendations. 

After  becoming  convinced  that  the 
administration  was  not  going  to  act,  I 
introduced  legislation  in  January 
which  would  continue  the  provisions 
of  the  current  successful  program.  At 
hearings  before  my  subcommittee,  the 
administration  was  not  able  to  present 
a  single  incidence  of  problems  in  the 
program  which  could  not  be  corrected 
under  the  existing  program  or  the  leg- 
islation which  I  had  introduced.  E>e- 
spite  that  fact,  the  administration  con- 
sistently refused  to  support  my  legisla- 
tion although  they  had  not  sent  up  an 
alternative  plan.  On  the  day  after  my 
bill,  H.R.  5366,  was  reported  from  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Conunit- 
tee  without  a  single  negative  vote,  the 
administration  finally  sent  up  their 
legislative  proposal. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
have  effectively  ended  alternative 
work  schedules  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  administration  would  re- 
quire a  determination  prior  to  the  im- 
plementation of  an  alternative  work 
schedule  that  it  would,  first,  improve 
productivity  or  provide  greater  service 
to  the  public,  and  second,  not  add  to 
the  cost  of  agency  operations.  This  is 
clearly  an  impossible  task.  In  addition, 
the  administration  proposal  would 
make  AWS  a  unilateral  management 
right  and  would  take  away  rights  of 
Federal  employees  and  their  repre- 
sentatives granted  by  this  Congress  in 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
To  this  day,  no  member  of  this  body 
has  introduced  that  legislation. 

On  March  2  this  House  voted  255  to 
142  in  favor  of  H.R.  5366,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  to  permanent- 
ly authorize  the  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  was  not  a  sufficient  vote 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  leg- 
islation. Since  that  time  I  and  others 
have  been  attempting  to  negotiate 
with  all  interested  parties  so  that  this 
important  program  would  be  able  to 
continue.  When  it  became  clear  that  a 
compromise  was  not  likely  to  be 
reached  the  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing conunittee  in  the  other  body  intro- 
duced this  legislation  to  give  all  par- 
ties more  time  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  now 
considering    is    the    same    legislation 


which  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
yesterday.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
this  House  that  the  administration 
will  not  support  this  simple  extension. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  understand 
their  opposition. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  simple.  It 
would  continue  the  current  program 
for  approximately  4  months.  Any  ex- 
perimental flexible  or  compressed 
work  schedule  program  established 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act 
of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  6101  note)  in  effect 
on  March  28,  1982,  will  not  terminate 
by  reason  of:  First,  section  102(c)  or 
section  292(d)  of  the  1978  act,  as  those 
sections  were  in  effect  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  S.  2254;  or 
second,  the  provisions  of  any  collective 
bargaining  agreement  or  experiment 
under  the  1978  act  which  are  based  on 
section  102(c)  or  section  202(d).  It  is 
important  that  these  programs  contin- 
ue so  that  the  cost  of  irresponsible  ter- 
mination not  be  borne  by  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  termination  date  of  this  exten- 
sion was  selected  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  in  the  other  body.  I  do 
not  intend  to  wait  until  July  to  ask 
this  House  to  again  consider  perma- 
nent legislation.  At  a  time  when  Fed- 
eral employee  morale  is  at  an  all  time 
low  level,  when  we  are  asking  Federal 
workers  to  work  harder  for  less  pay,  to 
do  more  with  fewer  people,  I  urge  this 
House  not  to  permit  this  no  cost  pro- 
gram which  is  so  important  to  Federal 
employee  morale  to  lapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten), 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

PERIIISSION  FOR  COmilTTCE  ON  APTKOPRIA- 
TIONS  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  A  BILL  MAXINC 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMORROW  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAPTER  CONSIDERATION  OP  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  409 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter to  consider  in  the  House  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  -109)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  seen  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Whitten-Conte  show,  to  bring  us 
back  to  reality,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  champion  of  Federal  employees, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion S.  2254  which  would  extend  the 
Federal  employees  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  week  for  120  days.  A  few 
short  weeks  ago,  the  House  failed  to 
pass  H.R.  5366,  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  although  255  Members,  a 
clear  majority,  voted  for  it.  As  a  result, 
the  flexitime  program  will  expire  next 
Monday  unless  we  take  action  immedi- 
ately. 

I  have  been  working  with  Senator 
Ted  Stevens  on  this  matter  and  re- 
quested him  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  other  body  that  would  extend  the 
flexitime  program  until  we  could  work 
out  a  more  permanent  agreement. 
Yesterday  afternoon.  Senator  Stevens 
offered  an  amendment  which  would 
extend  flexitime  for  120  days.  That 
amendment  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  We  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  the  support 
of  the  House  for  flexitime  by  approv- 
ing this  extension. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  on  several  occa- 
sions the  past  few  days  urging  their 
support  for  this  legislation.  All  we  are 
asking  for  is  a  simple  extension  of  a 
very  important  program.  The  exten- 
sion is  not  permanent  and  it  does  not 
cost  any  money.  There  is  absolutely  no 
rational  reason  why  OPM  should 
oppose  this  extension  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  not  do  so. 

Everyone  benefits  from  flexible 
work  schedules.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment benefits  from  the  program  be- 
cause the  increased  morale  has  led  to 
an  increase  in  productivity.  The  gener- 
al public  benefits  becau.se  flexible 
work  schedules  have  increased  oper- 
ational hours  and  has  meant  greater 
accessibility  to  services  being  offered 
by  the  various  agencies. 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  Congress 
take  action  to  make  flexitime  perma- 
nent, we  are  just  asking  that  Congress 
allow  this  program  to  continue  for  120 
days  so  that  we  can  work  on  a  perma- 
nent program.  When  the  House  con- 
sidered H.R.  5366,  255  Members  voted 
in  favor  of  the  flexitime  bill.  I  am  re- 
questing that  these  Members  again 
show  their  support  by  voting  for  this 
extension. 

n  1510 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  inspiring 
remarks. 


I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from    Virginia    (Mr.    Wolf),    another 
great  spokesman  for  Federal  employ 
ees. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  represent 
a  large  number  of  Federal  employees 
in  Virginias  10th  District  who  have 
participated  in  the  highly  successful 
experimental  work  schedule  program. 
I  agree  Aith  the  recent  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  report  on  the 
flexitime  experiment  which  recom- 
mended that  this  worthwhile  program 
be  continued  permanently.  Because 
flexitime  works,  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  which  would  make  perma- 
nent the  Federal  program  which 
allows  agencies  to  use  alternative ^ork 
schedules  for  employees.  However,  we 
are  not  here  today  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  permanent  legislation. 
We  are  acting— and  rightly  so— to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  extension  of  flexi- 
time while  we  work  out  a  permanent 
solution  to  this  matter. 

I  believe  the  flexitime  experiment  is 
worth  continuing.  I  think  it  is  an  ex 
cellent  idea— it  shows  vision  and  crea 
tivity  in  Federal  management— and  it 
is  people  who  make  it  work. 

I  know  a  number  of  people,  one  in 
my  own  office,  whose  wife  works  at  a 
particular  agency,  and  could  not  work 
if  flexitime  were  not  available. 

There  are  many  people  where  one  or 
the  other  will  leave  early  and  the 
other  will  go  late,  so  that  there  is 
somebody  home  with  the  children.  No- 
where is  there  any  evaluation  of  the 
impact  on  that  2-year-old  child  or  5- 
year-old  child  or  the  impact  on  what  it 
is  to  be  8  years  old  and  know  that  your 
mother  or  father  is  there  to  see  you 
off  to  school,  or  that  there  is  some- 
body there  to  meet  you  at  the  bus. 

We  have  to  get  away  from  the  nuts 
and  bolts  type  of  thinking  and  consid- 
er the  human  approach.  This  does  not 
cost  the  Government  any  money  and 
provides  high  returns  in  the  way  of 
employee  productivity  and  morale. 

For  the  immediate,  time  is  running 
out  on  the  flexitime  program.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  current  experiment  until  the 
administration  and  Congress  can  re- 
solve this  matter.  I  am  committed  to 
the  flexitime  way  of  life.  It  deserves  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  to 
extend  the  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedule  for  another  120  days. 
Instead  of  merely  passing  a  stopgap 
measure  to  keep  a  good  program  from 
dying,  we  should  be  enacting  perma- 
nent legislation  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  alternative  work  sched- 
ules. Time,  however,  has  run  out  and 
the  bill  before  us  is  the  best  we  can  do 
for  the  moment. 


Let  me  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  persistence  and  commitment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro).  She  has  fought  to  pass  legis- 
lation continuing  the  flexitime  pro- 
gram, while  it  was  being  attacked  from 
all  sides.  The  administration  has  nit- 
picked  every  proposal,  while  belatedly 
producing  its  own  suggestions  which 
were  quickly  dismissed  as  unhelpful  by 
those  who  know  most  about  Federal 
flexitime.  Some  in  the  business  com- 
munity have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  !oad  an  unrelated  provision  on  the 
bill.  There  were  even  those  in  the 
labor  community  who  expressed  con- 
cern about  various  drafts.  Through  it 
ail.  Ms.  Ferraro  has  pushed  to  keep 
flexitime  going.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  and  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  are  in  her  debt. 

When  permanent  legislation  was 
brought  to  the  floor  3  weeks  ago.  I  dis- 
cussed the  improvement  in  Govern- 
ment productivity,  the  increased  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  and  the  heightened 
morale  of  Federal  employees  which 
has  come  from  the  alternative  work 
schedule  program.  Denver.  Colo., 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing, has  been  the  primary  testing 
ground  for  Federal  alternative  work 
schedules.  I  can  tell  you  the  program 
has  reduced  absenteeism,  reduced  traf 
fie  congestion,  and  favorably  im- 
pressed those  who  deal  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  learned  of 
the  intensity  which  Federal  employees 
and  their  families  feel  about  the  flexi- 
bility provided  by  alternative  work 
schedule  program.  My  office  has  been 
deluged  with  phone  calls  and  letters 
asking  why  there  is  trouble  extending 
the  program.  I  wish  1  could  explain  to 
them  what  the  administration  finds 
wrong  about  keeping  offices  open 
longer  hours  and  providing  greater 
service  to  the  public.  I  cannot. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  keep  the  pro- 
gram going.  We  still  need  permanent 
legislation  to  assure  continuity  and 
predictability  to  those  who  use  flexi- 
time. Permanent  legislation  can  also 
guarantee  that  alternative  work  sched- 
ule programs  result  in  benefits  to  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer.  For 
reasons  that  have  already  been  ex- 
plained, it  is  impossible  right  now  to 
get  permanent  legislation  enacted. 
The  most  prudent  course  for  the 
moment  is  to  avoid  the  large  costs  of 
closing  down  flexitirr.e,  by  continuing 
the  program,  and  then  working  to  de- 
velop a  consensus  for  the  program's 
permanent  continuation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  kill  a  valua- 
ble, no-cost,  productivity-improving 
program.  Let  us  pass  this  extension. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Next  Monday,  the  experimental  Fed- 
eral   Employees    Flexible    and    Com- 
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pressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978 
expires.  I  supported  the  experiment, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  sup- 
port continuation  of  the  program,  pro- 
viding the  admininstration  and  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  have 
the  means  to  effectively  manage  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  work 
force. 

That  is  a  basic  management  require- 
ment for  this  administration  or  any 
administration  in  giving  priority  con- 
sideration to  the  public  interest. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  President 
Reagan  and  OPM  Director  Donald 
Devine  support  permanent  alternate 
work  schedules  in  ihe  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  only  with  the  proper  man- 
agement safeguards.  While  the  flexi- 
time experiment  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  Federal  employees,  that  fact 
remains  that  it  should  not  be  viewed 
as  an  employee  convenience.  Federal 
managers  should  not  be  orecluded 
from  discontinuing  work  schedules 
that  are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  we  are 
in  a  time  bind  in  dealing  with  a  com- 
plicated problem.  What  we  are  doing 
here  today  is  buying  some  time  with  a 
simple  4-month  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing flexitime  program.  That  will  give 
us  time  to  work  out  an  agreement  that 
will  give  the  administration  the  tools 
it  needs  and  requires  to  manage  what 
is  a  promising  and  innovative  program. 

While  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
the  administration's  position.  I  am 
supporting  the  simple  extension  of  the 
existing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  apologize  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York.  1  know 
they  have  been  getting  ready  for 
weeks  for  this  fierce  battle.  I  now  have 
to  advise  them  that  the  OPM  has 
withdrawn  all  their  objections  to  this 
bill.  They  are  perfectly  pleased  to  take 
the  4  months  extension. 

I  would  like  to  think  it  was  because 
of  the  pressure  applied  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  from  people  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

The  point  is  that  they  have  decided 
that  wisdom  and  logic  are  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  extension.  The  gentle- 
women have  made  a  very  proper  case. 
Flexitime  has  worked.  It  is  a  good 
management  tool. 

In  the  4  months  left.  Senator  Ste- 
vens will  work  with  us  on  the  House 
side  to  see  that  we  get  a  proper  bill.  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  not  only  her  leadership,  but 
her  perseverance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  S.  2254,  legislation  ex- 
tending the  experimental  alternative 
work  schedules  program  through  the 


first  day  of  the  second  pay  period  be- 
ginning after  July  4,  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2254.  which  the 
Senate  passed  yesterday,  is  a  simple 
extension  of  the  current  AWS  pro- 
gram. If  the  House  does  not  pass  S. 
2254.  the  result  is  predictable:  The  al- 
ternative work  schedule  program  will 
terminate  on  March  29,  1982. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  AWS 
program  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  issue. 
I  have  come  to  recognize  that  this  pro- 
gram significantly  boosts  employee 
morale  and  contributes  to  increasing 
Government  efficiency.  Indeed,  'he 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
found  that  a  vast  majority  of  partici- 
pating supervisors  and  employees 
strongly  endorse  this  program. 

As  you  will  recall,  an  effort  earlier 
this  month  to  pass  under  suspension  a 
permanent  authorization  of  the  AWS 
program  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

While  I  recognize  the  concerns  the 
administration  previously  had  with 
the  effort  to  permanently  authorize 
the  AWS  programs.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues,  that  the  measure 
before  us  today,  is  merely  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  AWS  program.  It  is 
my  hope  that  during  this  extension 
period  the  administration  and  support- 
ers of  this  program  can  reconcile  any 
differences  so  that  what  has  proved  to 
be  a  productive  program,  beneficial  to 
both  the  Government  and  to  its  em- 
ployees, can  continue  uninterrupted. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules,  and  pass  S.  2254. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Maryland      (Mr. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  my  many  colleagues 
who  have  already  stood  on  the  floor 
congratulating  the  chairwoman  for 
her  perserverance  and  for  her  effec- 
tive representation  with  respect  to  this 
issue. 

I  think  it  has  been  universally  said 
on  this  floor  today  that  flexitime  in 
the  main  has  proved  to  be  a  very  posi- 
tive benefit  in  terms  of  productivity, 
but  also  from  my  perspective  another 
very  important  aspect  and  that  is 
morale.  Probably  at  no  time  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  morale  of  the  Federal 
employee  been  at  any  lower  ebb  than 
it  is  today. 

It  is  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  appro- 
priate that  we  take  this  action  to  rec- 
ognize the  program's  effectiveness. 

I  think  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
was  there  at  the  hearing  and  there 
was  really  nobody,  including  the  repre- 
sentatives of  OPM,  who  said  that  the 
program  was  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  some  concerns  about  it. 


I  am  now  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
ranking  minority  member  say  that 
OPM  has  now  decided  to  not  oppose 
this  extention,  which  will  give  us  time 
to  continue  to  look  at  this  very  posi- 
tive program.  It  think  it  is  a  program 
which  has  proven  itself  in  the  trial 
period  and  ought  to  be  permanently 
continued.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
strongly  supported  it  when  it  was  last 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  now 
see  the  unanimous  approval  of  this  ex- 
tension and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
work  out  the  permanent  authorization 
for  flexitime  in  the  very  near  future. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Patterson). 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairwoman  for  yielding  to 
me  on  this  occasion  to  speak  for  this 
important  legislation.  I  also  commend 
her  leadership  in  preparing  and  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  us  today. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  my  colleagues 
that  on  the  last  occasion  that  we  voted 
on  the  flexitime  issue,  I  cast  a  no  vote. 
On  the  bill  today  I  fully  intend  to  cast 
an  aye  vote  and  I  urge  all  those  who 
did  vote  no  previously  to  reevaluate 
their  position. 

I  think  the  bill  has  been  handled 
very  well.  I  think  that  flexitime  plans 
should  be  made  available  to  employ- 
ees. This  will  certainly  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  working  families  where 
both  partners  work  and  most  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  a  single  parent 
works  and  has  young  children  to  care 
for. 

I  urge  each  and  every  person  who 
voted  aye  last  time  to  vote  aye  again 
and  those  who  voted  no  to  change 
their  vote  with  me,  reassessing  their 
point  of  view  and  to  vote  aye  today. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  14  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 

D  1520 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  might  well  be 
called  the  Bureaucrats  Are  Better 
Than  Real  People  Act;  Extension  of 
1982,  because  I  just  do  not  understand 
why  those  employed  in  air-conditioned 
offices  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  allowed  the  flexibility  of 
their  working  hours  when  that  same 
right  is  denied  my  millworkers  down 
working  in  unair-conditioned  mills 
under  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  who  are 
making  the  clothes  that  these  bureau- 
crats, especially  in  the  armed  services, 
are  wearing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  should  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  Why  should  our  mills  and  our 
factories  be  required  to  pay  overtime 
after  8  hours?  Why  should  our  work- 
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ers  in  industry  supplying  the  U.S. 
Government  be  forced  to  work  5  days 
a  week  under  the  Walsh-Healy  Act.  or 
their  employer  forced  to  assess  against 
the  American  taxpayer  a  premium  for 
overtime  work  when  the  bureaucrats 
up  here  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
only  coming  to  work  4  days  a  week,  or 
maybe  3  days  under  flexitime. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  what  it  does  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  bureaucrats.  Well,  I  would 
think  the  same  thing  would  be  true 
for  the  families  of  my  millworkers  and 
my  factory  workers  down  in  North 
Carolina,  amd  the  other  factory  work- 
ers throughout  the  country,  a  privi- 
lege which  is  denied  their  families 
under  Walsh-Healy  Act. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  how  it  enhances  produc- 
tivity. Well,  should  the  taxpayers  of 
America  not  be  entitled  to  the  same 
enhanced  productivity  in  the  defense 
contracts  which  are  now  restricted 
under  Walsh-Healy  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Act? 

Morale.  Do  you  not  think  workers  in 
the  private  sector  now  on  3-day  weeks 
and  3-week  months  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  moral?  Should  not  they,  too, 
enjoy  the  wonderful  world  of  flexi- 
time? But  all  of  this  is  denied  them 
under  Walsh-Healy. 

I  wonder  if  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues would  be  willing  to  provide  the 
private  sector  the  same  flexibility  that 
they  are  so  interested  in  providing  the 
bureaucratic  sector  by  repealing  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act  and  letting  the  pri- 
vate sector  simply  comply  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HARTurrr). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  my  colleague.  I 
think  this  probably  ought  to  be 
termed  the  Work  As  You  Wish.  Work 
When  You  Wish  Act  of  1982 

You  know,  it  has  been  said  here  that 
the  Federal  employee  is  suffering 
from  a  tremendous  loss  of  morale.  I 
cannot  understand  why,  Mr.  Speaker. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  highly  paid  em- 
ployees in  the  country.  He  has  more 
benefits  than  any  employee  in  any  in- 
dustry located  anywhere  in  this  world. 

Can  you  imagine  the  autoworkers 
union,  which  is  now  negotiating  con- 
tracts with  General  Motors  and  other 
automobile  manufacturers,  wanting 
the  same  thing?  The  gentleman  who 
puts  the  headlights  on  would  have  to 
wait  3  hours  for  the  gentleman  who 
puts  the  bumper  on  to  finish  building 
the  automobile. 

And  it  has  got  to  be  said  the  same  of 
our  Federal  employees,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  must  be  jobs  that  are  linked  to 
each  other  where  one  worker  has  to 
withhold  what  he  or  she  would  be 
doing  in  order  to  wait  for  his  or  her 


fellow  employee  to  report  to  work 
under  the  flexitime  system. 

What  about  the  employee  who  tells 
his  supervisor  that  he  reported  to 
work  at  7.  but  the  supervisor  chose  not 
to  come  in  until  10  and  has  no  idea 
whatsoever  whether  the  employee  was 
there  at  7  or  not. 

Maybe  it  is  working  well  for  the  em- 
ployee, but  that  employee  is  supposed 
to  be  working  well  for  his  employer, 
which  is  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  restore  some 
discipline  among  our  workers  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  some  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  time  that  we  exercised 
some  self-control  and  let  the  American 
taxpayer  know  that  his  employees,  the 
Federal  Government's  employees, 
were  on  the  job  every  morning  at  a 
specified  hour  and  did  not  retire  in  the 
evening  until  a  specified  hour. 

If  it  would  create  some  traffic  jams, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  perhaps  she  would  want  to 
decentralize  some  of  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  send  some  of  it  to  South 
Carolina,  where  we  have  no  problems 
with  traffic  Jams  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  doing  a 
terrific  injustice  to  our  employers,  the 
people  who  employ  us.  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  to  let  them  permit 
their  employees  to  come  to  work  when 
they  wish  and  work  as  long  as  they 
wish. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman   from   California  (Mr. 

LUIfCRZN ). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maii  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  listening  to  the  last 
gentleman  speak,  I  was  reminded  some 
of  the  cars  I  have  seen  in  the  past 
come  out  of  Detroit  looking  as  though 
the  person  with  the  bumper  had  to 
wait  3  hours  for  the  person  with  the 
headlight.  Hopefully  we  are  address- 
ing those  problems  in  those  negotia- 
tions going  OP  now. 

I  rise  to  come  down  in  between  what 
I  have  been  hearing  from  both  sides 
today.  I  happen  to  think  the  concept 
of  flexitime  does  make  sense.  I  think 
that  It  can  improve  productivity.  But 
to  suggest  there  have  not  been  prob- 
lems is  to  close  your  eyes  to  the  reality 
of  what  has  occurred  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  some  specific  in- 
stances. 

I  cited  when  I  spoke  against  the  per- 
manent extension  that  came  before  us 
some  weeks  ago  the  problem  that  we 
have  seen  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  I  referred  to  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
subject,  the  allegations  of  which  have 
not  been  contradicted,  at  least  to  my 
satisfaction. 

Just  yesterday  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  with  an  employee  of  the 
Labor  Department.  a  long-time 
member  of  the  other  party,  who  uses 
flexitime  and  feels  that  it  does  help 


him  with  time  with  his  family.  But  he 
also  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
taxpayer  is  being  ripped  off  at  the 
present  time  with  the  abuses  of  flexi- 
time that  have  crept  up  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  spoken  about  is  the 
ability  to  give  management  those  tools 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  those 
abuses  do  not  continue  to  occur  and 
are  not  more  widespread  than  those  in 
the  experimental  program.  That  is  all 
they  are  asking.  I  am  sorry  that  we  do 
not  have  a  bill  here  that  takes  care  of 
those  problems. 

When  we  were  here  3  weeks  ago.  we 
were  told  that  flexitime  was  emergen- 
cy legislation  and  had  to  be  passed  on 
the  suspension  calendar  with  no  op- 
portunity for  amendment.  But  we 
have  had  3  weeks  now.  We  have  been 
here  on  the  floor.  We  have  had  time  to 
work  on  it.  But.  no.  we  have  not  used 
that  chance  to  have  this  bill  come 
before  us  because  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  such  weighty  things  as  the 
Hoboken  Pier  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  get  in- 
volved with  these  issues,  and  we  have 
got  to  quit  pushing  them  off. 

We  have  reached  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  administration  and  those 
that  support  a  simple  extension  on  a 
permanent  basis  of  flexitime;  hopeful- 
ly in  the  next  4  months  we  can  achieve 
what  many  of  us  seek,  the  concept  of 
flexitime  with  the  recognition  that 
there  are  some  severe  problems  and 
the  recognition  that  when  an  adminis- 
tration comes  into  power,  they  deal  on 
the  management  side.  They  have  been 
elected  by  the  American  people  to 
manage  this  Government  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  Federal  workers 
have  not  been  given  that  mandate. 
They  are  to  cooperate  with  manage- 
ment. And  to  the  extent  that  we  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  adminis- 
tration, the  ability  to  make  those  deci- 
sions that  they  must  make  in  order  to 
have  a  fully  functioning,  efficient 
Government,  we  make  a  mistake. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  keep 
that  in  mind.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  go  home  to  our  dis- 
tricts having  a  simple  permanent  ex- 
tension of  this  bill,  as  was  suggested  a 
few  years  ago.  without  dealing  with 
some  of  the  real  problems  that  do 
exist  in  the  experimental  programs  of 
flexitime. 

This  bill  is  a  good  compromise  at 
this  time,  but  let  us  not  fool  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  say  that  flexitime  is  a 
panacea  and  that  it  does  not  have 
some  problems.  It  does  have  some 
problems.  These  are  real  problems. 
The  fact  that  in  3  weeks  we  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  an  adequate  com- 
promise on  a  permanent  basis  suggests 
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that  those  problems  are  difficult  and 
they  must  be  addressed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not  really  intend- 
ed to  take  part  in  this  debate,  but  yes- 
terday, as  a  member  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  we  held  hearings 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  concerning  the 
veterans'  hospitals  in  that  area  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  top  people  from  those  installa- 
tions appeared  before  us. 

Among  other  things.  I  do  recall  late 
in  the  morning  a  question  was  asked 
about  this  type  of  proceeding.  To  my 
surprise,  the  responses  were  negative. 
Basically,  what  we  were  told,  at  least 
so  far  as  our  group  was  concerned,  it 
did  not  improve  their  productivity  and 
it  presented  a  great  number  of  prob- 
lems for  the  managers  in  managing 
the  facilities,  amd  particularly  when  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  groups  of  em- 
ployees together.  I  suppose  that  would 
be  comparable  to  the  time  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  the  operation  of  an 
assembly  procedure.  But  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  conferences  and 
meetings,  sometimes  Joe  Doe  or  Jane 
Smith  just  wasn't  there  because  they 
were  on  the  flexitime  program  and  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  managers 
to  program  work  schedules  and  to 
make  them  work  as  they  had  been 
working  before. 

So  on  the  basis  of  what  I  heard  yes- 
terday. I  do  not  believe  I  can  suppKjrt 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  support 
this  bill  are  voting  for  a  two-tier 
system  of  employment  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  this  country,  one  in  favor 
of  the  bureaucrats  and  the  other 
against  the  American  worker  under 
Walsh-Healy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

D  1530 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  take  just  a 
minute,  and  this  will  close  up  debate 
on  this  side,  but  I  would  like  to  clear  a 
few  misconceptions. 

First,  the  OPM.  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, is  in  support  of  this  bill. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  should 
be  no  controversy  left  unless  people 
want  to  go  beyond  the  administration 
position. 

Second,  let  us  understand  that  all  we 
are  passing  is  a  simple  4-month  exten- 
sion, nothing  else,  and  in  that  4 
months,   the  House  and  Senate  will 


continue  to  work  to  see  if  we  can  get  a 
package  together  that  will  in  turn  be 
acceptable  to  Dr.  Devine,  the  OMB, 
and  other  spokesmen  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

If  a  solution  is  reached,  we  will  have 
no  real  controversy,  a  bill  in  proper 
form  will  be  passed  sometime  later  in 
July.  If  we  do  not  reach  an  agreement, 
this  act  will  die  at  the  end  of  July.  So. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  for 
the  purposes  of  ongoing  negotiation, 
for  the  goal  that  the  President,  the  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Devine.  has  in  administra- 
tive reform  and  administrative  respon- 
sibility, that  we  now  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

SOLARZ). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  want 
to  compliment  her  on  her  efforts  to  re- 
suscitate flexitime  from  the  imminent 
death  that  confronts  it  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  adopted. 

I  think  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that, 
if  one  can  use  a  medical  analogy,  flexi- 
time is  now  in  the  intensive  care  unit 
and  hope  Is  rapidly  fading  for  its  sur- 
vival. If.  however,  this  legislation  is 
adopted  extending  the  experiment  for 
4  months,  there  is  at  least  the  possibil- 
ity that  a  formula  can  be  found  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  Federal  employee  unions, 
which  would  enable  the  Congress  to 
continue  flexitime  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

I  think  that,  given  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  went  through  the  Senate 
unanimously.  I  gather,  yesterday,  that 
hopefully  the  House  will  approve  it  by 
a  comparably  significant  margin 
today.  Flexitime  may  not  be  perfect- 
nothing  in  our  world  is  these  days— 
but  I  submit  that  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
have  hit  the  Federal  Government,  at 
least  in  terms  of  Its  personnel  policies, 
since  they  started  to  serve  apple  pie  in 
the  Federal  cafeterias. 

This  is  a  program  from  which  virtu- 
ally everyone  who  participates  bene- 
Hts.  and  no  one  suffers.  Over  300,000 
Federal  employees  participated  in  the 
flexitime  experiment.  Ninety  percent 
of  those  who  did  participate  pro- 
nounced themselves  satisfied  with  it. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Federal 
managers  who  were  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  flexitime  programs 
said  that  it  was  a  productive  experi- 
ment and  that  It  in  no  way  created 
any  problems  for  them  In  terms  of 
their  ability  to  carry  out  the  mission 
for  which  they  were  responsible. 

The  administration  has  told  us  that 
we  could  only  continue  flexitime  if  it 
actually  results  in  an  improvement  or 
an  increase  in  productivity,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  reverses  what 
ought  to  be  the  burden  of  proof.  I 


think  that  as  long  as  flexitime  can 
make  the  job  a  little  bit  more  attrac- 
tive for  the  Federal  employees  who 
participate  in  it.  we  ought  to  permit  it. 
so  long  as  it  does  not  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  productivity. 

Hopefully,  if  this  bill  passes  today, 
we  will  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  address 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  enable  the  flexitime  pro- 
gram to  continue.  There  is  significant 
and  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
that  flexitime  has  in  fact  resulted  in 
improvements  in  productivity;  that  it 
has  made  the  lives  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  Federal  employees  and  their 
families  a  little  bit  easier  by  giving 
them  some  flexibility  in  terms  of  the 
hours  in  which  they  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  enabled  the  taxpay- 
ers to  make  sure  that  they  get  a  full 
day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay.  It  has 
also  contributed  marginally  to  reduc- 
ing traffic  congestion  in  cities  where 
there  are  substantial  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  some  instances, 
flexitime  has  actually  extended  the 
number  of  hours  in  which  Federal 
agencies  are  open  to  the  public,  with- 
out any  additional  personnel  costs. 

This  Is  an  experiment  which  has 
proved  itself  In  a  dozen  different  ways, 
and  it  really  would  be  unfortunate  if 
we  let  it  die  because  of  some  qulntes- 
sentially  bureaucratic  objections 
which  have  no  relationship  to  reality. 
So,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  and  to  congratu- 
late her  for  her  efforts  to  keep  Federal 
employees  on  flexitime.  As  the  father 
of  this  program,  who  Introduced  the 
legislation  which  authorized  it  a  few 
years  ago,  I  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  survival  of  this  little 
baby,  and  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to 
let  the  program  continue  so  that  it 
does  not  die  on  March  29. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  my  very 
good  friend,  the  senior  statesman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  would  put  on  his  other  hat 
as  a  statesman  and  tell  us.  in  all  his 
travels  around  the  world,  if  any  other 
countries  use  flexitime. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  have  to  confess  to 
my  very  good  friend  from  Illinois  that 
on  my  various  and  intermittent  trips 
around  the  world  that  I  have  worked 
so  hard  concentrating  so  hard  on  the 
foreign  policy  problems  that  I  go  there 
to  find  out  about,  that  I  have  not  had 
the  time  to  Inquire  about  flexitime. 
So.  I  wish  I  could  claim  that  this  was  a 
universal  experiment,  but  the  truth  is. 
all  I  know  about  is  what  we  have  man- 
aged to  do  with  it  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion the  gentleman  really  does  not 
travel  enough. 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
coming  from  my  distinguished  friend, 
in  light  of  his  recent  experiences.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  an  admonition  I  want 
to  take  to  heart. 

Ms.  PERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. I,  too,  like  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, would  like  to  correct  a  few  mis- 
conceptions that  occurred  during  the 
final  moments  of  the  debate.  My  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  seem  to  be  undei  the 
impression  that  this  program  is  not 
used  in  the  private  sector.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  the  early  1970's  am  in- 
creasing number  of  private  businesses 
have  adopted  a  variety  of  flexible 
work  schedules  for  employees.  Today, 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  10  million 
full-time  workers  enjoy  flexible  work 
schedules  and  compressed  workweeks. 
Those  variations  from  the  standard 
fixed  schedule,  8-hour  workday, 
evolved  as  a  means  of  coping  with 
social  change,  pa,rticularly  the  dramat- 
ic increase  of  women  in  the  work  force 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  employ- 
ees for  a  better  accommodation  be- 
tween their  working  and  personal 
lives. 

The  second  point  made  is  that 
Walsh-Healey  is  not  covered  in  this 
legislation,  for  a  very  good  reason. 
This  subcommittee  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  that  legislation.  We  have  only  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Federal  work  force. 

On  the  comment  made  by  my  col- 
league from  California  that  we  several 
weeks  ago  did  bring  the  bill  up,  and 
had  hoped  to  have  something  by  this 
time,  and  he  indicated  his  disappoint- 
ment that  we  do  not,  let  me  also  indi- 
cate that  I  am  disappointed  that  we  do 
not  have  a  permanent  authorization 
for  this  program  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
not  for  want  or  for  lack  of  trying.  \s  a 
matter  of  fict.  for  the  past  S'^z  weeks 
we  have  been  negotiating  with  OPM, 
and  the  administration  has  been  abso- 
lutely intransigent  on  moving  any  sort 
of  legislation. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  am  delight- 
ed that  OPM  has  decided  at  this  last 
minute  not  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
this  legislation  for  4  months.  I  would 
hope  that  the  two  gentlemen  men- 
tioned by  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Parris  and  Mi.  Wolf),  will  work  with 
their  colleagues  and  the  administra- 
tion so  that  we  do  move  for  permanent 
authorization  of  this  program  in  the 
very  near  future. 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering.  S.  2254. 
extends  until  July  29.  1982.  the  Feder- 
al Government's  experiment  in  flexi- 
time. During  debate  in  this  Chamber 
on  H.R.  5366.  it  was  brought  out  that 
this  experimental  program  has  pro- 
duced successful  results  that  have  ex- 
ceeded most  expectations.  A  total  of 
300,000  Federal  employees  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  program,  of  whom  90 


percent  report  that  they  are  pleased 
with  the  opportunities  it  provides.  In 
addition,  a  great  majority  of  the  Fed- 
eral managers  responsible  for  supervis- 
ing these  flexitime  experiments  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  the  results. 

Flexitime  represents  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  conditions  of  employment 
easier  for  Federal  employees  that  have 
families— who  are  trying  to  balance 
the  demands  of  bringing  up  children 
with  those  of  fulfilling  job  responsibil- 
ities. In  circumstances  in  which  both 
parents  are  working,  flexitime  offers 
an  opportunity  to  meet  both  demands, 
thereby  increasing  the  enjoyment  not 
only  of  family  life  but  also  job  satis- 
faction, with  corresponding  productivi- 
ty. 

The  Federal  experience  closely  par- 
allels private  sector  activity,  where 
employers  have  found  that  they  bene- 
fit from  flexitime  and  that  their  em- 
ployees have  more  control  over  their 
working  lives.  In  particular,  flexitime 
reduces  the  conflicts  between  work 
and  personal  needs  of  working  women. 
In  the  private  sector,  over  10  million 
workers  in  thousands  of  different 
firms  enjoy  flexible  schedules  and 
compressed  workweeks. 

We  need  to  enact  this  legislation 
today,  to  insure  that  the  authority  to 
continue  the  flexitime  experiment  will 
not  expire,  thus  ending  one  of  the 
most  promising  personnel  innovations 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
legislation  so  thai  we  can  continue  to 
provide  Federal  employees  with  the 
opportunities  that  this  legislation 
would  make  possible.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2254 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  the  com- 
mittee bill  on  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  (H.R.  5366)  was  consid- 
ered by  this  body,  I  pointed  out  that  if 
we  failed  to  enact  legislation  continu- 
ing these  popular  programs,  that  fail 
ure  would  be  due  to  first,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  which 
wants  to  remove  initiation  or  termina- 
tion of  flexible  schedules  from  the 
bargaining  table,  and  second,  to  at- 
tempts in  the  other  boay  to  use  the 
Federal  employees  program  as  a  vehi 
cle  for  enacting  nongermane  amend- 
ments afferting  the  working  hours  of 
some  private  sector  employees.  Sadly, 
permanent  legislalior.  is  not  before  us 
today  for  those  very  reasons. 

Although  the  parties  involved  have 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  resolve 
their  differences,  the  administration 
remains  adamant  that  agency  heads 
must  have  unilateral  authority  to  ter- 
minate existing  programs.  The  admin- 
istration further  insists  that  this  au- 
thority be  totally  nonreviewable.  The 
labor  organizations,  whose  programs 
and  collective  bargaining  agreements 
would  be  threatened  by  such  broad  au- 
thority, understandably  object  to  the 


administration  position.  Existing  pro- 
grams were  entered  into  as  a  result  of 
collective  bargaining  and  are  covered 
by  applicable  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  The  law  in  effect  when 
these  agreements  were  negotiated  (as 
interpreted  by  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority)  provides  that  any  ter- 
mination of  these  programs  is  subject 
to  negotiation.  The  administration 
now  wants  Congress  to  pass  a  law  per- 
mitting agency  heads  to  break  these 
negotiated  agreements  presumably  to 
bail  the  administration  out  of  some 
contracts  it  feels  are  not  in  its  interest. 
The  administration  wants  Congress  to 
permit  it  to  abrogate  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  which  are  signed 
and  sealed. 

So,  what  we  have  before  us  today  is 
a  bill  which  would  simply  extend  the 
existing  program  for  approximately  4 
months.  If  the  bill  is  enacted,  these 
programs  will  continue. 

This  morning,  we  learned  the  admin- 
istration is  opposed  not  just  to  the  leg- 
islation reported  earlier  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, but  also  to  S.  2254.  a  simple  4- 
mcnth  extension,  which  could  provide 
a  cooling-off  period  during  which  the 
parties  at  odds  perhaps  could  resolve 
their  differences.  Now  we  hear  they 
support  S.  2234.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  administration's  earlier 
opposition,  unless,  it  really  is  not  seri- 
ous about  continuing  this  program. 
We  on  our  side  have  done  everything 
we  can  to  keep  these  programs  going. 
If  a  permanent  program  is  not  eventu- 
ally enacted.  Federal  employees  will 
understand  it  is  the  administration 
which  is  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  this 
popular  program.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro^  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2254. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  Senate  bill.  S.  2254. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  5014,  H.R.  4750,  S.  146,  S.  2166. 
H.R.  4709.  H.R.  2528.  H.R.  5708.  and  S. 
2254,  all  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

GinKTich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedorn 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  5014. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5014.  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  368,  nays 
30.  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  321 
YEAS— 368 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ash brook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Rr"wn  (TA) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Ca.-ney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chtsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Deminski 

Dickinson 


Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

E^dgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler   . 

Prank 

Preruel 

Frost 


Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 


Hammerschmidt  Moakley 
Harkin  Moffett 


Hartnetl 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hoi  len  beck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kermelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantcs 

LatU 

Leach 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 


Archer 
Brodhead 
Brown  (CO) 
Coats 

Collins  (TX) 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Dreier 
Edwards  (OK) 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oltinger 

Oxiey 

PanettB 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ran  gel 

Ralchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Hlnaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

SantinI 

NAYS-30 

Emerson 

Evans  (GA) 

Fields 

Gramm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Leath 

Loeffler 


Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuize 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Slangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 

stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagl 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Walkins 

Waxn.an 

Weaver 

Webei  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhIUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Ziblocki 

Zeferettl 


Martin  (ID 
McDonald 
Paul 

RoberU  (SD) 
Rousselot 
Smith  (OR) 
Stenholm 
Stump  ■ 
Walker 
Weber  (MN) 


NOT  VOTING- 

35 

Badham 

Foglietta 

McDade 

Bailey  (MO) 

Gejdenson 

McHugh 

Boggs 

Green 

Molmari 

Brown  (OH) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Murtha 

Burton.  John 

Hendon 

Neal 

Derrick 

Kindness 

Pashayan 

Dornan 

LeBoutillier 

Pursell 

Dougherty 

Lent 

Rhodes 

Eckart 

Marks 

Rostenkowski 

Emery 

McCloskcy 

Roukema 

Ertel 

McCollum 

Russo 

Evans  (IN) 

McCurdy 
D  1550 

Messrs. 

JOHNSTON 

DREIE 

ROUSSELOT,  EMERSON,  and 
HANCE  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So— two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof— the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  tne 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 

AUTHORIZING    STUDY     FOR     ES- 
TABLISHMENT    OF     FRANKLIN 
D    ROOSEVELT  WARM  SPRINGS 
LIVING  MEMORIAL 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 
pending  business   is  the  question   of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  4750,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4750.  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The   vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  288.  nays 
107.  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  331 
YEAS-288 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 


Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 


Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Br(x>mfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 
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Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

DMChle 

Dftvis 

de  laOarza 

Declutrd 

Dellunu 

DeNardls 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dtncell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgmn 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  <OE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Flndley 

Fish 

PIthian 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gtlman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramin 

Gray 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HlUls 

Holland 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Archer 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bereuter 

BlUey 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 
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Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazaoll 

McClory 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mtnlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

0"Brlen 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetu 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

NAYS- 107 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 


Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Hatch  ford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

R(xlino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Wattlna 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erienbom 

Evans (lA) 

Fields 


Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Gllckman 

Gradlson 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Livingston 

Loeffler 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

McDonald 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Ox  ley 

Paul 

Quillen 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulie 


Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Suton 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Young (AK) 


NOT  VOTINO-38 


Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 


Paacell 

Poglietu 

Gejdenson 

Green 

Hen(]on 

Horton 

Kindness 

LeBoutllller 

Lent 

Marks 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

a  1600 


McDade 

McHugh 

Mollnari 

Murtha 

Neal 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Rhodes 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Ruaso 

Trible 


Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  area 
of  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  historically  as- 
sociated with  the  life  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  as  a  living  memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FOR 
CAMDEN,  S.C. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  146. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LING)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  146,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  243,  nays 
152,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  341 
YEAS-243 


Addabbo 

Aspin 

Benjamin 

Akaka 

Atkinson 

Bennett 

AlbosU 

AuColn 

Bevlll 

Alexander 

Bafalls 

Biaggl 

Anderson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bingham 

Andrews 

Barnard 

Blanchard 

Annunzio 

Barnes 

Boland 

Anthony 

Beilenson 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Burion.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

DavU 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

EnglUh 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Pary 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pish 

Fllppo 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

GuarinI 

Hall  (OH) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 


Applegate 

Archer 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bllley 

Boner 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Holt 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TT*) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maooll 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MlnUh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetu 

Patman 

Patterson 

NAYS- 152 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deckard 

DeNardU 

Dorgan 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith  (PA) 

Solan 

Spence 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Washington 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

While 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


Erienbom 

Evaru(IA) 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Flthlan 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 
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HaU,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkln 

Heckler 

HUer 

HUUs 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lee 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

McClory 

McDonald 


McEwen 

McGrath 

McKlnney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moore 

M(X>rhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Myers 

Nelllgan 

Ox  ley 

Parris 

Paul 

Petri 

Pritchard 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 


Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wylle 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-38 


Ashbrook 

Badham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 


Evans  (IN) 

FoglletU 

Fountain 

Gejdenson 

Green 

Hendon 

Kemp 

Kindness 

LeBoutUller 

Lent 

Marks 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

D  1610 


McCurdy 

McDade 

Mollnari 

Murtha 

Neal 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Rhodes 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Russo 

Wortley 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Derrick  and  Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Missouri  against. 

Mr.  Foiiiilaln  and  Mr.  Neal  for,  with  Mr. 
McCollum  against. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  and  Mr.  HYDE 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERMITTING  ICA  TO  PROVIDE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SLIDE 
SHOW  "MONTANA" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  2166. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2166, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yesis  388,  nays 
11.  not  voting  34.  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bamard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

BnMmfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  WlUlam 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 


[Roll  No.  35] 

YEAS-388 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Elnglish 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamflton 

Hammerschmldt  Moore 

Hance  Moorhead 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

MInLsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

MItcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HIIIU 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 


Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

ObersUr 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins . 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 


Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 


Brown  (CO) 
Conable 
Jeffries 
Lee 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

suton 

Stenholm 

stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

NAYS- 11 

Lundlne 
McDonald 
Obey 
Paul 


Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

wnilams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Petri 
Stump 
Weber  (MN) 


NOT  VOTING-34 


Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 


Evans  (IN) 

FoglletU 

Gejdenson 

Green 

Hendon 

Kindness 

LeBoutllller 

Lent 

Marks 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 


Mollnari 

Murtha 

Neal 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Rhodes 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Ruaso 

Smith  (lA) 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1620 
PROMPT  PAYMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bin.  H.R.  4709,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4709,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  396,  nays 
0.  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
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Addabbo 

AkaJca 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applefiate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Bevill 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAj 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhii: 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholir 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  I  ID 

Collins  >TXi 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne  Wllliair. 

Craig 

Crane.  Danic! 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniei.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Decktrd 

Dellums 

DeNardU 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 


[Roll  No.  36] 

YEAS-396 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Duiui 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  lAL' 

Edwards  (CA> 

Edwards  ( OK  i 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

E\ans  1  DE ) 

Evans  (GA> 

Evans  (lA) 

Pary 

Pazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Find  ley 

Fish 

FIthian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Pord(TNi 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbon.s 

Gllman 

Gingnch 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammer«chmldi 

Hancr 

Hansen  (ID' 

Hansen  (UT> 

Harkin 

Hartnef. 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 


Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NC> 

Jones  <OK) 

Jones  (TNi 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennellv 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomars:no 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long  ( LA  I 

Long  (MDi 

Lot! 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WAi 

Lujar 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsu' 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller    OH) 

Mlneu 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NYi 

Moakley 

Moffe:t 

Mollohar. 

Montgomery 

Moor? 

Moornrad 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murph> 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Ox  ley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Range  I 

Ralchford 

Regula 

Reuse 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SDi 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 


Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL> 

Smith  (lA 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ' 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanior 

Stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 


Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  I MN I 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whiiehunt 

Whitley 

Whit  taker 

Whitten 

Wllliams-lMT< 

Williams  (OH/ 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpc 

Wortiey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young (AKi 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetn 


Delinquent  Pay- 
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Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bailey  (MOi 

Bethune 

Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 


Evans  (INI 

Fascell 

Foglietla 

Forsythe 

Gejdenson 

Green 

Hendon 

Kindness 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Livingston 

Marks 

McCloskey 


McCollum 

McDade 

Molinarl 

Murtha 

Neal 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Rhodes. 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Russo 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1131)  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  interest 
on  overdue  payments  and  to  take  early 
payment  discounts  only  when  pay- 
ment is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

D  1630 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1131 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
ments  Act  of  1981". 

INTEREST  ON  DELINQUENT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator"') 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  each 
agency  to  include  in  any  contract  provisions 
specifying— 

( 1 )  due  dates  for  payment:  and 

(2)  that  the  United  States  will  pay  interest 
on  any  amount  which  is  not  paid  by  the  due 
date  for  payment  under  the  contract 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  requiring  each  agency 
which  enters  into  a  contract  to  pay  interest 
to  the  contractor  on  any  amount  which  is 
not  paid  by  the  due  date  for  payment  under 
the  contract  or.  in  any  case  in  which  th? 
contract  does  not  specify  a  due  date  for  pay 
ment.  on  any  amount  which  is  not  paid 
within  thirty  days  after  the  agency  receives 
a  proper  invoice  for  such  property  or  ser\- 
ices. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  meat  or  meat  food  products, 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions requiring  each  agency  to— 

(A)  specify  m  any  such  contract  a  due 
date  for  payment  which  is  not  later  than 
seven  oays  after  delivery  of  each  item  under 
the  contract; 

(Bj  make  payment  by  such  due  date.  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  in  which  a  due  date  is 
not  specified,  within  seven  days  after  deliv- 
ery of  each  item  under  the  contract:  and 

(C)  pay  interest  on  any  amount  which  is 
not  paid  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B). 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  any  perishable  agricultural 
commodity,  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  requiring  each  agency  to— 

(A)  specify  in  any  such  contract  a  due 
date  for  payment  In  accordance  with  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 
1930(7US.C.  499etseq.): 

(B)  make  payment  by  such  due  date  and 
in  accordance  with  such  Act:  and 

(C)  pay  interest  on  any  amount  which  is 
not  paid  by  the  due  date  for  payment  speci- 
fied under  the  contract  or.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  contract  does  not  specify  a  due 
date  for  payment,  to  pay  Interest  on  any 
amount  which  is  not  paid  In  accordance 
with  such  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  contract  which  pro- 
vides for  separate  payment  for  partial  deliv- 
ery or  execution  of  property  or  services,  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  regulations 
requiring  each  agency— 

( 1)  to  include  In  such  contract  a  due  date 
for  each  such  separate  payment;  and 

(2)  to  pay  interest  on  any  amount  of  each 
such  separate  payment  which  Is  not  paid  by 
the  due  date  specified  for  such  payment 
under  the  contract. 

(d)(1)  Interest  payable  under  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  computed  tor  the  period  beginning 
on  the  day  after  payment  is  due  and  ending 
on  the  day  on  which  payment  is  paid.  Inter- 
est shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
interest  payments  under  section  12  of  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C 
611).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
publish  such  rate  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  Any  amount  of  interest  which  is  not 
paid  at  the  end  of  any  thirty-day  period  be- 
gi.tning  on  the  day  after  payment  is  due 
shall  be  added  to  the  principal  amount  of 
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the  amount  due  and  interest  shall  accrue  on 
each  such  additional  amount. 

(e)  An  agency  shall  pay  any  interest 
charges  required  by  this  Act  out  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  administration  of 
agency  programs.  This  Act  does  not  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  to 
any  agency  for  the  payment  of  interest  re- 
quired by  this  Act. 

(f)  This  Act  does  not  require  an  agency  to 
pay  interest  with  respect  to  a  contract  if 
performance  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

(g)  Regulations  required  under  this  sec 
tion  shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Administrator  may  not  dele- 
gate to  any  other  person  or  office  the  re- 
sponsibility for  promulgating  regulations 
under  this  Act. 

LIMITATION  ON  DISCOUNT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  If  a  contractor  offers  an  agency  a 
discount  from  the  amount  due  under  a  con- 
tract for  property  or  services  in  exchange 
for  payment  withir.  a  specified  ijeriod  of 
time,  the  agency  may  make  payment  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  discounted  price  only  if 
payment  is  made  within  the  specified  time. 

CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

Sec  4.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  each  agency  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  a  report  concerning  the 
performance  of  the  agency  in  making  pay- 
ments under  contracts  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  any  actions  that  the  agency  ha:? 
taken  or  will  take  to  assure  timely  payment 
under  contracts  and  an  accounting  of  delin- 
quent payments  and  interest  payments 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
concerning  the  perlormance  of  the  agencies 
in  paying  contractors  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include,  by 
agency,  the  information  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ter- 
minate one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days 
after  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  means  — 

(A)  an  executive  department  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

(B)  a  military  department  as  defined  in 
section  102  of  such  title; 

(C)  a  Government  corporation  as  defined 
in  section  103  of  such  title:  and 

(D)  ar.  independent  establishment  as  de- 
fined in  section  104  of  such  title,  except 
that  the  term  agency"  includes  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission: 

(2)  the  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
an  agency: 

(3)  the  term  "contract"  means  a  written 
agreement,  including  amendments  ard 
modifications  thereto,  between  an  agency 
and  a  contractor  for  the  procurement  of 
property  or  services: 

(4)  the  tern  "meat  food  products"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  2(a)(3)  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  C7  U.S.C. 
182(3)): 

(5)  the  term  "perishable  agricultural  com- 
modity" has  the  meaning  as  in  section  1(4) 


of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930  (7  U.S.C,  499a(4)): 

(6)  the  term  "person"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  and 

(7)  the  term  property"  means  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  and  includes  intellectual 
property  and  leasehold  interests. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator— 

( 1 )  an  invoice  shall  be  considered  a  proper 
invoice— 

(A)  if  it  contains  or  is  accompanied  by 
such  substantiation  of  the  contractor's  per- 
formance of  the  contractual  obligations  as 
the  Administrator  may  require  by  regula 
tion.  or 

(B)  if  the  agency  which  received  the  in- 
voice fails  to  notify  the  contractor  promptly 
of  deficiencies  in  the  invoice, 

(2)  an  invoice  shall  be  considered  received 
by  an  agency  on  the  later  of- 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  agency's  desig- 
nated payment  office  or  finance  center  actu- 
ally receives  a  proper  invoice,  o.- 

(B)  the  date  on  which  the  agency  accepts 
the  property  or  service  concerned,  and 

(3)  a  payment  shall  be  considered  paid  on 
the  date  the  Government's  check  is  dated 
for  payment. 

CLAIMS  SUBJECT  TO  CONTRACT  DISPUTES  ACT 

Sec  6.  Claims  arising  under  this  Act  shal'. 
t)e  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  US.C,  601  et  seq.J. 

EFFTCTIVE  DATES:  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
quiring the  promulgation  of  regulations 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  or  due  on  or  after  the  date 
which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  agency  which,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  specified  in  subsection  (b),  failed  to 
make  a  payment  under  a  contract  by  the 
due  date  of  such  payment  shall  make  such 
payment  by  such  effective  date.  Beginning 
on  such  effective  date,  interest  shall  accrue 
m  accordance  with  this  Act  on  any  payment 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  which  is  not  paid  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Prortd- 
ed,  however,  That  any  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  which  shall  be  solely  responsible 
for  implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  its  contracts. 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brooks  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1131. 
and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  4709.  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  overdue  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4709)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ECONOMY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R,  2528,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were:  yeas  356.  nays 
43,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  37] 
YEAS-356 


Addabbo 

C'ane,  Daniel 

Gregg 

Akaka 

Crane.  Philip 

C-rlsham 

Albosu 

Crockett 

Guarini 

Alexander 

D'Amours 

Gunderson 

Anderson 

Daniel .  R.  W. 

Hagedom 

Andrews 

Dannemeyer 

Hall  (OH) 

Annunzio 

Daschle 

Hall.  Ralph 

Anthony 

Dauc 

Hall.  Sam 

Applegate 

DavL". 

Hamilton 

Archer 

de  la  Garza 

Hammerschmldt 

Aspin 

Deckard 

Hance 

Atkinson 

DeNardis 

Hansen  (ID) 

AuCoin 

Derwinski 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Bafali£ 

Dickinson 

Harkin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dingel! 

Hatcher 

Barnard 

Dixon 

Heckler 

Beard 

Donnelly 

Hefner 

Bedell 

Dorgan 

Hefte; 

Benedict 

Dowdy 

Hertel 

Benjamin 

Downey 

Hightower 

Bereuter 

Dreier 

Hiler 

Bethune 

Duncan 

Hillis 

Bevill 

Dunn 

Holland 

Blagg. 

Dwyer 

HoUenbeck 

Bingham 

Early 

Holt 

Blanchard 

Edgar 

Hopkins 

Bliley 

Edwards  (AL) 

Horton 

Boland 

Edwards  (OK) 

Howard 

Boiling 

Emerson 

Hubbard 

Boner 

English 

Huckaby 

Bonior 

Erdahl 

Hughes 

BonKer 

Erienbom 

Hunter 

Bouquard 

Evans  (DE) 

Hutto 

Bowen 

Evans  (GA) 

Hyde 

Breaux 

Evans (lA) 

Ireland 

Brinkley 

Fary 

Jacobs 

Brodhead 

Fascell 

Jeffords 

Brooks 

Fenwick 

Jeffries 

Broomfield 

Fiedler 

Jenkins 

Brown  (CA) 

Fields 

Johnston 

Brown  (CO) 

Pindley 

Jones  (OK) 

Broyhlll 

PUh 

Jones  (TNi 

Burgener 

Ftlhian 

Kazen 

Butler 

Flippo 

Kemp 

Byron 

Florio 

Kennelly 

Campl>ell 

Foley 

Klldee 

Carman 

Pord(TN) 

Kogovsek 

Carney 

Forsythe 

Kramer 

Chappell 

Fountain 

LaFalce 

Chappie 

Fowler 

Lagomarsino 

Cheney 

Prank 

Lantos 

Chisholm 

Prenzel 

Latta 

Clausen 

Frost 

Leach 

Clinger 

Fuqua 

Leath 

Coats 

Garcia 

Lee 

Coelho 

Gaydos 

Lehman 

Coleman 

Gephardt 

Leiand 

Collins  (ID 

Gibbons 

Levilas 

Collins  (TX) 

Oilman 

Lewis 

Conable 

Gingrich 

Livingston 

Conle 

Ginn 

Loefner 

Conyers 

Glickman 

Long (LA) 

Corcoran 

Goldwater 

Long  (MD) 

Coughlin 

Gonzalez 

Lott 

Courier 

Goodling 

Lowery  (CA) 

Coyne,  James 

Gore 

Lujan 

Coyne,  William 

Gradison 

Luken 

Craig 

Gramm 

Lundine 
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Lunfren 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

MuTiott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maznh 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

M(K3rath 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minlah 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Myen 

Napier 

Natcher 

NeUlcan 

Nelson 

Ntcholt 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parrta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 


Barnes 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Burton,  Phillip 

Clay 

Daniel.  Dan 

Delliuns 

Dicks 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edwards  (CA> 

Paslo 

Perraro 

Ford  (MI) 

Gray 


Price 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybai 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

NAYS— 43 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hoyer 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeler 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

MaUul 

McHugh 

Mlkulakl 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mottl 

Oakar 

Ottlnger 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Oermaln 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkiner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

WaUlns 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whlt!!hurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Paul 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Stark 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Vento 

Washington 

Weiss 

WhlU 

WhlUey 

Woipe 

Yate* 


NOT  VOTlNO-34 


Ash brook 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 


Evans  (IN) 

PogUetU 

Oejdenson 

Green 

Hendon 

Kindness 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Marks 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McDade 


Moakley 

Molinart 

Murtha 

Neal 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Rhodes 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Russo 


Messrs.  DAN  DANIEL.  OTTINGER. 
McHUGH,  EDWARDS  of  California. 
HAWKINS,  and  WOLPE.  Ms.  FER- 
RARO,  and  Mr.  DYMALLY  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 
EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  5708. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5708,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  341,  nays 
54.  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  38] 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Btaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 


YEAS— 341 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Paslo 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

PIndley 

Pish 

PIthian 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsylhe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 


Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Gray 

Grlsham 

Ouarinl 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Harktn 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hller 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kawn 

Kemp 

Kenneliy 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 


Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCurdy 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

MIkulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MInlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 


Archer 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Carman 

Cheney 

Collins  (TX) 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Derwlnskl 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenbom 

Fields 

Gramm 

Gregg 


Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybai 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrennrr 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

NAYS-54 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT> 

Hlllls 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

latu 

Leath 

Lewis 

Lungren 

Martin  (ID 

McClory 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 


Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Suton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

WhlU 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wlllianu(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Mottl 

Myers 

Oxley 

Paul 

Rangel 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Walker 
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Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bailey  (MO) 
Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 


FoglletU 

Freniel 

Gejdenson 

Green 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hendon 

Kindness 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Long  (MD) 

Marks 

McCloskey 

McCollum 


McDade 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Murtha 

Neal 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Rhodes 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Russo 

Schulze 


Mr.  CARMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EMERGENCY  ALTERNATIVE 
WORK  SCHEDULE  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  2254. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Perraro)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2254, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  361,  nays 
33.  not  voting  39.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  391 
YEAS— 361 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Albocu 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

BafalU 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Camptwll 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlnsdL) 

Conable 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dtinn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^dgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fen  wick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Flndley     . 

Fish 

Ftthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 


Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Grlsham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 
Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hller 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kenneliy 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 


Lantos 

Leach 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lohg (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUkl 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MInlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 


Broyhlll 

Chappell 

Collins  (TX) 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Crane,  Daniel 

English 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Gibbons 

Gregg 


ObersUr 

Obey 

Oitinger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybai 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

NAYS— 33 

Hall.  Sam 

Hartnett 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Johnston 

Latu 

Leath 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Myers 


Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Paul 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sensenbrenner 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

SUton 

Stump 

Walker 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Ashbnrak 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Boggs 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton,  John 

Derrick 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Early 

Eckart 

Emery 

Ertel 


Evans  (IN) 

FoglletU 

Prenzel 

Gejdenson 

Green 

Hendon 

Hoyer 

Kindness 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Marks 

McCloskey 

McCollum 


McDade 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Murtha 

Neal 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Russo 

Schulze 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4,  INTELLIGENCE 
IDENTITIES  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying  cer- 
tain U.S.  intelligence  officers,  agents, 
informants,  and  sources,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand precisely  what  the  bill  is  that 
is  being  brought  up  here.  Could  the 
gentleman  just  give  me  a  general  idea 
of  what  his  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  bill  is  H.R.  4,  the  agents 
identities  bill  that  passed  the  Senate. 
They  have  asked  for  a  conference.  It  is 
a  little  different  from  the  House  bill, 
and  we  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  take  the  bill  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Boland. 
Mazzoli,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Mineta. 
RoDiNO,  Edwards  of  California,  Rob- 
inson, Ashbrook,  McClory,  and 
Hyde. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


WITHDRAWAL      OF      NAME      OF 

MEMBER     AS     COAUTHOR     OF 

H.R.  4057 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  as  coauthor  of  H.R.  4057. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GIRLS  BASKETBALL 
SQUAD  IS  1982  KENTUCKY 
GIRLS  STATE  CHAMPION 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pride  today  to  say  that 
a  team  from  my  district,  the  Marshall 
County  High  School  girls  basketball 
squad,  is  the  reigning  1982  Kentucky 
girls  State  champion. 

A  runnerup  in  the  State  champion- 
ship last  year,  the  Marshall  County 
Lady  Marshals  team  captured  this 
year's  title  in  style  with  a  48  to  44  vic- 
tory over  Louisville  Mercy  Academy  in 
Richmond.  Ky.,  last  weekend. 

The  Lady  Marshals  used  excellent 
shooting  and  tenacious  defense,  which 
characterized  the  team  throughout 
the  season,  in  route  to  the  champion- 
ship. 

The  victory  last  weekend  was  even 
more  meaningful  because  the  Lady 
Marshals  team  was  the  first  far  west- 
ern Kentucky  team  to  claim  a  Ken- 
tucky State  high  school  basketball 
title  since  the  North  Marshall  High 
boys  team  won  the  State  champion- 
ship in  1959. 

My  congratulations  go  out  to  the 
members  of  the  Lady  Marshals  team 
for  their  hard  work  throughout  the 
season  and  their  fine  performance  in 
the  tournament.  My  congratulations 
to  the  coach  of  the  Lady  Marshals, 
Howard  Beth,  for  his  outstanding 
abilities.  I  also  want  to  offer  my  spe- 
cial congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Marshall  County  for  their  loyal  and 
avid  support  for  this  fine  team. 


BUILDING  AMERICA  TOGETHER 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  This  year  more  than  250.000 
secondary  school  students  participated 
in  the  contest. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  winning  speech  from  Ar- 
kansas, which  was  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Maloney  of  Texarkana.  Mr. 
Maloney  is  a  senior  at  Arkansas  High 
School.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Betty  Maloney. 

Building  America  Tocbther 

Building  America  together,  three  very 
strong  words,  three  words  that  convey  an 
even  stronger  meaning  when  they  are  com- 
bined. 

Building— We  cant  let  our  country  stand 
still.  We  must  not  let  it  become  stagnant. 
Complacency  with  what  we  possess  in  this 
glorious  country  can  only  lead  to  decline. 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  must  work  to  build 
and  improve  upon  what  our  forefathers 
have  created  for  us.  There  are  many  ways 
we  can  build  upon  what  we  have.  We  must 
strive  for  improvement  within  our  families, 
our  church,  our  schools,  and  our  communi- 
ties. These  are  grass  roots  foundations  of 
our  country.  We  must  instill  within  our  fel- 
lowman  that  we  are  striving  to  improve  our- 
selves, and  pechaps  the  message  will  carry 


to  everyone.  There  are  always  going  to  be 
negative  influences,  but  nothing  that  cant 
be  overcome  if  we  maintain  constant  effort 
to  reform  them. 

The  second  word— America— What  does 
this  word  mean  to  you'  To  me  it  carries 
more  significance  than  any  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  America,  when  people  around 
the  world  hear  it.  thoughts  of  freedom, 
prosperity  and  happiness  come  to  their 
minds.  That  is  what  America  is  all  about. 
America  is  all  of  these  things  and  more.  It 
holds  different  meanings  for  all  of  us.  For 
me.  the  word  America  says  I  am  free  to  ex- 
press myself.  It  says  I  may  worship  as  I 
please,  and  try  to  make  of  my  life  what  I 
want  from  it.  instead  of  what  someone  says 
I  am  best  suited  for.  The  word  reminds  me  I 
have  rights  and  privileges  unique  to  citizens 
of  this  country,  alone.  It  speaks  to  me'^bout 
democracy  and  justice  and  helping  my  fel- 
lowman. 

The  last  word— together— That  Is  the  key 
word.  All  of  us  have  to  contribute.  This 
nation  of  220  million  people  has  to  set  a 
common  goal  and  strive  for  it.  That  goal 
must  be  to  let  this  country  never  take  a  step 
backward,  but  instead  move  ever  farther 
toward  fulfilling  the  true  potential  of  what 
lies  in  its  citizens.  If  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  blacks  and  the  whites,  and  the  young 
and  the  old  all  work  together  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  this  nation  can't  overcome. 
Everyone  can  contribute  if  he  has  the  desire 
to  do  so.  For  the  strength  of  this  country 
isn't  possessed  by  our  government,  our  mass 
producing  industries,  or  our  system  of  laws. 
No,  the  true  strenght  of  America  lies  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  each  and  every  citizen.  To- 
gether we  can  do  it.  but  first  we  must  form  a 
sound  base,  and  that  involves  solving  some 
of  the  problems  of  this  nation  and  serious 
problems  they  are— unemployment,  poverty, 
crime,  decline  in  our  moral  values,  and  the 
ever  present  possibility  of  a  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  must  not  discourage 
us  from  trying  to  move  forward.  If  we  are 
going  to  build  America  together,  we  must 
not  remove  ourselves  from  these  problems. 
They  must  become  our  problems  because 
they  won't  just  go  away.  We  all  have  to 
keep  ourselves  informed  of  what  is  occur- 
ring in  this  fast  paced  world,  and  seize  every 
opportunity  we  have  to  make  improvements 
upon  it.  As  Americans,  we  can  do  this  by  ex- 
ercising our  right  to  vote,  by  voting  for  the 
candidate  who  truly  wants  to  make  this 
country  an  even  greater  place  than  it  al- 
ready is,  and  by  keeping  our  representatives 
informed  of  how  we  feel  on  the  important 
issues,  and  they  are  all  important.  Become 
Involved,  and  you  will  make  a  difference. 

To  close,  I  want  to  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  There  was  a  song  not  long  ago 
with  this  line.  "Even  when  times  get  rough, 
and  you've  had  enough,  you've  still  got  to 
try". 

Adversity  can  be  a  source  of  strength  be- 
cause overcoming  obstacles  is  the  first  step 
in  building  America  together.  Don't  give  up 
on  this  country  because  she  hasn't  given  up 
on  you. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM       THE 
HONORABLE  WILLIAM  F. 

CLINGER.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam F.  Clinger,  Jr.: 


Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
H-202.  U.S.  Capitol 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50), 
that  I  have  received  a  subpoena  in  United 
States  0/  America  vs.  Rot>ert  J.  Bums,  et  aL. 
calling  for  the  production  of  certain  docu- 
ments in  my  possession. 

This  subpoena  relates  to  an  employee  of 
mine  and  his  knowledge  of  this  particular 
case. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  F.  Clinger,  Jr. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

OmcE  OP  THE  Clerk. 
U.S.  Hoi/'SE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally 
notify  you.  pursuant  to  Rule  L  <50),  that  I 
have  been  served  with  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum,  issued  by  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  will  make  the  requisite  determinations 
under  Rule  L  (50).  paragraph  3.  in  consulta 
tion  with  my  General  Counsel  and  advise 
you  accordingly. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


REINTRODUCTION    OF    BILL    TO 
RESTRICT  PAYMENT  OF 

SOCIAL     SECURITY      BENEFITS 
TO  NONRESIDENT  ALIENS 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  14,  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  97th  Congress,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
Hal  Daub  and  I  introduced  H.R.  5168. 
a  bill  to  restrict  the  payment  of  social 
security  benefits  to  nonresident  aliens. 

We  knew  we  had  a  good  bill,  but  we 
did  not  know  just  how  good  until  we 
received  letters  of  support  from  all 
over  the  country,  editorial  endorse- 
ments, and  letters  to  the  editors  by 
the  dozens,  endorsements  of  local  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  chamber  of  co- 
merce  in  Highland.  Ind..  and  most 
gratifying  of  all.  the  near  unanimous 
endorsement  of  our  constituents. 

Beyond  the  endorsement  of  the 
public  that  has  contacted  us.  we  have 
received  strong  support  of  our  col- 
leagues. Yesterday  Congressman  Daub 
and  I  reintroduced  H.R.  5168  as  H.R. 
5920  with  the  cosponsorship  of  76  of 
our  colleagues.  Senator  Lugar  of  Indi- 
ana has  introduced   this  bill   in  the 
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other  body  and  is  reintroducing  the 
updated  version  today  as  S.  2270  with 
over  a  dozen  Members  of  that  body  co- 
sponsoring. 

The  purpose  of  reintroduction  is  to 
add  provisions  to  make  it  clear  that  all 
existing  treaty  obligations  involving 
social  security  coverage  will  be  hon- 
ored. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
H.R.  5920.  It  is  a  beginning  in  our 
battle  to  protect  the  social  security 
program  by  eliminating  payments  that 
are  beyond  the  essential  purposes  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of 
H.R.  5920  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  follow: 

H.R. 5920 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  generally  that  benefits 
thereunder  may  be  paid   to  aliens  only 
after  -they  have  been  lawfull  admitted  to 
the    United   States    for   permanent    resi- 
dence, and  to  impose  further  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  any  alien   in  a  foreign 
country  to  receive  such  benefits 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.   That  (a) 
section  202  (t)<l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title  (but  subject  to  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (F)  of  this  paragraph), 
no  monthly  benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  or  section  223  for  any  month  to  any 
individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  or  national  of 
the  United  States,  if  such  individual— 

"(i)  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(ii)  is  outside  the  United  States; 
and  no  monthly  benefits  shall  be  paid  to 
any  person  for  any  month  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  223  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  an  individ- 
ual whr>  'without  regard  to  subparagraph 
(E))  is  himself  prevented  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  from  receiv- 
ing a  benefit  for  that  month. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  within  the 
United  States  if  the  benefit  involved  is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  as  the  depiendent  or 
survivor  of  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  the  dependent  or  survi- 
vor of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)(ii)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  if  (i)  the  ben- 
efit involved  is  payable  to  such  individual  as 
the  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  who  resides  out- 
side the  United  States  and  has  attained  age 
50  (or  who  died  outside  the  United  States 
after  attaining  that  age),  and  (ii)  at  the  time 
such  citizen  or  national  attained  age  50  the 
spousal,  filial,  parental,  or  other  relation- 
ship which  is  required  for  such  individual's 
entitlement  to  the  benefit  involved  already 
existed. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  outside 
the  United  States  in  any  month  only  if  such 
month  occurs— 

"(i)  after  the  sixth  consecutive  calendar 
month  during  all  of  which  (determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  information 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  information  which  otherwise  cOmes  to 
his  attention)  such  individual  is  outside  the 
United  States,  and 


"(ii)  prior  to  the  first  month  thereafter 
during  all  of  which  such  individual  has  been 
in  the  United  States: 

but  in  applying  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  an  individual  who  has 
been  outside  the  United  States  for  any 
period  of  30  consecutive  days  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  remaining  outside  the  United  States 
until  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  30  consecutive  days. 

"(E)  An  individual  who  is  otherwise  pre- 
vented by  subparagraph  (A)  from  receiving 
benfits  under  this  title  may  nevertheless  be 
paid  such  benefits,  as  though  such  subpara- 
graph were  inapplicable,  until  the  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  equals  the  total 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  under  sections 
3101  and  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
prior  law)  with  respect  to  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  on  which  such  ben- 
efits are  based  (or,  in  any  case  where  one  or 
more  other  persons  are  also  being  paid  ben- 
efits by  reason  of  this  subparagraph  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income,  until  the  total  amount  of  the  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  individual  equals  the  por- 
tion of  such  taxes  which  is  attributable 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  such 
individual's  entitlement).  After  such  bene- 
fits have  been  paid,  such  individual  shall 
have  no  further  entitlement  to  benefits 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  same  wages 
and  self -employment  income. 

■(F)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'United  States'  (when  used  in  either  a 
geographical  or  political  sense)  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  of  possession  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  202(t)(2)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  202(t)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1),  as  modified  by  the 
amendments  made  to  this  subsection  in 
1982,  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  its 
application  would  be  contrary  to  any  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  amend- 
ments.". 

(d)  Section  202(t)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C). 
(D),  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and 
(C);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(e)  The  heading  of  section  202(t)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Prohibition  Against  Pay- 
ment of  Benefits  to  Aliens  Not  Permanent 
Residents". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c).  the  amendments  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  months  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

(b)  If  any  individual  is  (or  upon  applica- 
tion would  be)  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  on  the  basis  of  any  person's  wages 
and  self-employment  income,  none  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
benefit  or  with  respect  to  any  other  benefit 


which  is  or  may  become  payable  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income. 

(c)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  viewed 
as  limiting  or  preventing  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  Section  202(t)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  it  was  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  in  any  case  to  which  it  applied  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  date. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN 
ADDRESSES  FARM  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  President  Reagan 
made  a  major  policy  address  regarding 
U.S.  trade  and  farm  export  policy.  The 
policy  declaration  was  certainly  good 
news  for  farmers  who  are  experiencing 
very,  very  difficult  times. 

This  policy  statement  comes  at  a 
time  when  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  are  proposing  a  package 
of  assistance  to  the  hard-pressed  farm- 
ers to  address  the  price  cash  flow  and 
the  credit  crisis  in  farm  country.  I 
share  their  concern.  I  share  their  frus- 
tration, and  I  share  their  fears. 

However.  I  suggest  that  what  with 
these  very  severe  budget  restrictions 
and  the  obvious  need  to  make  certain 
spending  cuts,  they  are  looking  for 
relief  in  all  the  wrong  places.  What  we 
need  in  farm  country  is  price  and 
lower  interest  rates,  and  one  of  the 
problems  on  the  price  side  has  been 
using  agriculture  as  a  foreign  policy 
whipping  boy. 

The  President  has  spoken  to  that. 
He  made  a  very  fine  policy  statement 
yesterday.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
real  test  of  this  policy  will  be  reflected 
only  in  export  sales  and  market  prices 
at  the  country  elevator,  not  only  in 
farm  country  but  all  throughout  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  President's  speech: 

Excerpt  op  Remarks  by  the  President  to 
THE  Agriculture  Editors  and  Represent- 
atives. March  22,  19B2 

In  the  past  eight  years,  our  stop-and-go 
export  actions  have  weakened  our  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  supplier.  If  we  are  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  agricultural  resources, 
we  must  establish  a  clear  policy  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  farmers,  those  who  market  our 
crops  and  those  who  buy  our  commodities  at 
home  and  abroad. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  presenting  today  our 
long-term  policy  on  farm  exports.  The  agri- 
culture export  policy  of  the  United  States 
will  insure  three  essential  priorities: 

First,  no  restrictions  will  be  imposed  on 
the  exportation  of  farm  products  because  of 
rising  domestic  prices.  Farm  prices  go  up 
and  farm  prices  go  down.  High  prices  signal 
market-oriented  farmers  to  produce  more, 
and  they  will,  if  we  allow  them  to  compete 
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freely  In  export  markets.  This  Is  best  for  ev- 
eryone, from  farmer  to  consumer. 

Second,  farm  exports,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, will  not  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  except  in  extreme  situations 
and  as  part  of  a  broader  embargo.  Agricul- 
tural commodities  are  fungible;  that  is.  they 
are  easily  interchanged  for  the  same  com- 
modity from  other  nations.  For  this  reason 
the  embargo  of  1980  was  almost  totally  inef- 
fective, yet  it  caused  great  economic  hard- 
ship to  U.S.  agriculture.  We  will  not  repeat 
such  action. 

Third,  world  markets  must  be  freed  of 
trade  barriers  and  unfair  trade  practices. 
We  must  continue  to  pursue  this  objective 
aggressively.  World  economic  health  wi!l  be 
Improved  and  strengthened  by  freer  agricul- 
tural trade.  Our  great  agricultural  system 
must  be  turned  loose  to  benefit  not  only 
Americans  but  people  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

I  announce  this  policy  with  a  great  sense 
of  pride— pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
U.S.  farm  families.  Adherence  to  this  policy 
will  bring  them  deserved  benefits,  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  all  Americans  and  enhance 
the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  AD- 
VISES HOUSE  BUDGET  COM- 
MITTEE THAT  DEEP  CUTS  IN 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  DE- 
FENSE BUDGET  COULD  ENDAN- 
GER THE  NATION'S  SECURITY 
AND  INCREASE  THE  RISK  OP 
WAR 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  light  of  the  23  years  that  I  have 
spent  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  volun- 
teered the  other  day  to  provide  my  ex- 
pertise to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee free  of  charge  because  I  had  read 
that  they  were  planning  to  make  mas- 
sive cuts  in  the  defense  budget.  I  told 
them  that  I  thought  that  would  be  as 
foolish  as  the  refusal  of  Congress  back 
in  the  1930's  to  fortify  Guam  or  the 
refusal  of  the  British  Parliament  to  do 
anything  to  respond  to  the  rearma- 
ment of  Germany  under  Hitler. 

Unfortunately,  when  I  spoke  before 
the  committee  yesterday,  only  one 
member  of  that  distinguished  commit- 
tee was  present.  Needless  to  say.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  and  hurt,  and  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  insert  those 
remarks  of  mine  in  the  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  expertise  because  I  think  if  we  do 
undertake  some  of  the  cuts  that  have 
been  mentioned,  something  like  $64 
billion,  we  are  going  to  be  doing  a  real 
damage  to  this  country  and  its  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  I  gave 
before  the  committee  is  as  follows: 
Testimony    or    Congrcssman    Samuel    S. 

STRATTON  BKPORE  THE  HoUSE  BUDCrT  COM- 
MITTEX,  Maxch  22.  1982 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  am  grateful  for  your  courtesy  in  per- 


mitting me  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  to 
express  to  the  Budget  Committee  my  deep 
concern  over  what  I  gather  to  be  your  virtu- 
ally unanimous  intention  of  inflicting  deep 
cuts  on  the  defense  budget,  not  only  for  FY 
'83  but  for  several  of  the  out  years  as  well.  I 
have  heard  the  figure  of  $64  billion  men- 
tioned, which  is  far  and  away  more  disturb- 
ing than  any  other  figure  I  have  heard. 
What  disturbs  me  even  more  is  that  I  have 
heard  this  figure  mentioned  in  the  context 
that  we  could  inflict  such  cuts  on  the 
Reagan  defense  budget  and  still  preserve  a 
defense  posture  "second  to  none." 

As  one  who  has  spent  most  of  my  adult 
life  in  dealing  with  defense  matters— includ- 
ing some  23  years  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee— let  me  Just  ob- 
serve that  any  such  assertion  betrays  a<<otal 
misunderstanding  of  the  current  status  of 
America's  armed  forces  as  well  as  the  threat 
we  face  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anyt>ody  who  thinks  we  can  cut  $64  bil- 
lion from  the  defense  budget,  either  in  '83 
alone  or  over  the  next  three  years,  is  living 
in  a  dream  world.  And  any  action  based  on 
that  conviction  could  place  this  country  in 
very  grave  peril.  I  haven't  heard  that  kind 
of  talk  since  the  days  of  the  Baldwin  and 
Chamberlin  governments  in  England,  and 
the  Blum  government  in  France  in  the  years 
just  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Of  course  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fiscal 
problem  this  committee  faces.  We  are 
indeed  in  a  parlous  economic  situation  be- 
cause of  the  huge  deficits  contained  In  the 
Reagan  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  And  I  am  in 
full  agreement  that  those  deficits  must  be 
reduced  if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  But  I  introduced  legislation 
last  fall  to  rescind  a  major  portion  of  the 
disastrous  Reagan  tax  cuts,  and  I  believe  we 
could  recover  perhaps  as  much  as  $150  bil- 
lion in  needed  revenues  with  Judicious  cor- 
rections in  that  legislation  this  spring. 
Whether  we  are  prepared  to  do  that,  howev- 
er, and  whether  the  President  will  permit 
such  recissions  to  be  enacted  into  law,  is,  of 
course,  another  matter. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  to  this  com- 
mittee is  that  we  simply  cannot  make  any 
defense  cuts  that  would  help  in  any  sub- 
stantial way  with  the  deficit  without  doing 
substantial  damage  to  our  national  security 
and  without  making  ourselves,  and  our  na- 
tional interesU,  more  directly  vulnerable  to 
the  Soviet  military  threat. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that,  regardless  of 
what  I  say  to  you  this  afternoon,  there  are 
going  to  be  very  substantial  defense  cuts 
made  by  the  Congress  anyway.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  convince  this  committee 
that.  If  you  really  think  that  we  can  make 
such  cuts  and  still  be  ahead  of  the  SovieU  In 
military  power,  you  are  dangerously  deceiv- 
ing yourselves.  Don't  say  we  didn't  warn 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
supported  the  Congressional  budget  and  Im- 
poundment Act  in  the  early  70's  as  a  posi- 
tive step  forward.  But,  like  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  have  since  then  become  profound- 
ly disillusioned.  What  has  actually  hap- 
pened is  that  the  budget  process  has  repeat- 
edly and  consistently  been  used  as  a  little 
more  than  a  device  for  taking  money  away 
from  defense  and  putting  it  Into  social  and 
domestic  programs.  Reordering  our  prior- 
ities."  was  the  slogan.  And  that  damaging 
process  has  gone  on  now  for  some  10  years 
without  a  single  interruption. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  these  past 
10  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  outspent  us  in 
defense  by  some  $350  billion.  And  by  virtue 


of  the  spending  imbalance  the  Soviets  have 
become  superior  to  us  in  virtually  every  cat- 
egory of  military  capability  with  the  excep- 
tion of  aircraft  carriers. 

This  is  the  story  that  our  top  military 
commanders  gave  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  very  blunt  terms  In  the  early 
fall  of  1980.  that  we  had  a  "hollow  "  army,  a 
one-and-a-half  ocean  Navy  for  a  nation  with 
heavy  commitments  in  three  oceans,  and  a 
land-based  nuclear  deterrent  missile  force 
that  was  vulnerable  to  a  devastating  Soviet 
first  strike. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  of 
today,  we  are  still  essentially  In  the  same 
dangerous  posture.  Not  only  are  we  not 
"second  to  none"  in  military  power,  we  are 
dangerously  and  shockingly  behind  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  idle  talk.  I  wish 
the  members  of  this  committee  could  see 
some  of  the  Intelligence  that  our  committee 
sees— could  see  the  fantastic  Soviet  produc- 
tion rates  for  new  types  of  missiles,  subma- 
rines, tanks,  and  ships. 

The  only  thing  that  has  changed  since 
1980  Is  that  at  long  last  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  is  committed  to  catching  up 
with  the  Russians,  closing  this  dangerous 
window  of  military  vulnerability,  and  rees- 
tablishing the  nuclear  and  conventional 
military  balance  we  once  had  with  the  Sovi- 
eU. The  FY  1982  budget  made  a  good  start 
in  that  direction,  and  it  had  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  But 
the  job  is  far  from  done.  You  don't  make  up 
for  10  years  of  neglect  overnight,  or  even  In 
just  two  or  three  years. 

The  FY  1983  budget  request  Is  the  second 
installment  on  the  drive  to  catch  up  and  re- 
store the  balance.  If  now.  because  of  our 
budgetary  problems,  we  call  a  halt  to  the 
catch-up  program,  we  run  two  extremely 
grave  risks. 

First  of  all,  to  cut  $30  or  $20  or  even  $10 
billion  from  this  second  installment  will 
almost  certainly  put  an  end  to  the  momen- 
tum that  was  generated  since  last  year.  As 
Navy  Secretary  Lehman  has  said  recently 
with  regard  to  the  Navy  Improvement  pro- 
gram in  the  1983  budget:  "If  not  now. 
when?" 

Almost  certainly,  if  we  stop  now.  we  will 
never  recapture  as  favorable  a  climate  for 
restoring  America's  eroded  defenses. 

The  other  risk  we  run  Is  that  the  Soviets 
will  quickly  realize  we  don't  really  mean  it 
when  we  talk  about  catching  up  with  them. 
If  t>ecause  of  budget  problenu.  we  quickly 
abandon  our  loudly  touted  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize our  defenses,  the  Soviets  aren't  very 
likely  to  t>e  deterred  at  all.  either  from  at- 
tacking us  or  trying  to  blackmail  us  and  our 
allies  with  nuclear  superiority. 

The  one  theme  I  see  running  through 
every  assertion  of  these  armchair  military 
strategists  who  now  propose  to  render 
mayhem  on  the  1983  defense  budget.  Is  that 
time  is  on  our  side.  It  doesn't  really  matter 
whether  we  catch  up  by  1984  or  wait  until 
1994.  Somehow  the  Russians  will  give  us  all 
the  time  we  need. 

Well,  that's  what  the  Congress  of  the 
1930's  thought  when  they  postponed  forti- 
fying Guam.  That's  what  England  and 
France  gambled  on  while  Hitler  was  carry- 
ing out  his  frantic  rearming  of  Nazi  Germa- 
ny. They  thought  they  had  time.  How 
wrong  they  were! 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  final  thought. 
The  cliche  that  one  hears  so  often  around 
here  Is  that  we  have  to  cut  defense  because 
of  no  program  is  "sacrosanct."  If  we  cut  the 
social  programs,  we  are  told  (and  let  me 
remind  you.  I  voted  against  those  social  cuts 
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in  1981)  then  we  also  have  to  cut  defense. 
Every  program  bears  its  fair  share. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  defense  is  not  just  an- 
other social  program.  Defense  Is  In  fact  the 
first  and  highest  priority  of  any  nation. 
Unless  we  can  defend  our  soil,  and  our 
worldwide  national  interests,  we  cannot  sur- 
vive as  a  free  country.  In  that  case  every 
other  valuable  social  program  goes  down  the 
drain.  To  shortchange  defense,  to  do  less 
than  the  threat  requires,  can  only  lead  to 
national  suicide. 

Consider  Norway  in  1940.  She  had  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed  social  programs 
in  Europe.  Her  environment,  and  her  air 
were  the  finest  of  any  country  In  Europe. 
But  when  the  Nazi  paratroopers  landed  on 
Norwegian  soil,  that  was  the  end  of  Norway 
as  a  free  nation,  because  she  possessed  no 
significant  defense  capability. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  this  97th  Congress, 
that  we  were  so  blind  to  the  realities  around 
us  in  this  dangerous  and  unpredictable  con- 
temporary world  that  we  encouraged  a  simi- 
lar fate  for  what  President  Lincoln  so  right- 
ly referred  to  many  years  ago,  as  "the  last 
best  hope  of  Earth." 


ENERGY  INFORMATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  by 
simplifying  the  data  reporting  burden 
borne  by  the  public  and  eliminating 
duplication  in  the  Federal  energy  data 
collection  system.  This  legislation,  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
Amendments  of  1981,  reflects  what 
the  Reagan  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  in  all  areas  of  gov- 
ernment, not  only  energy— the  reduc- 
tion of  paperwork,  the  elimination  of 
needless  data  collection  requirements, 
and  the  encouragement  of  greater  co- 
operation among  Federal  agencies  so 
that  every  regulatory  body  will  not 
have  to  collect  its  own  discreet  data 
when  a  niunber  of  other  agencies  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  Before  describ- 
ing the  EIA  amendments,  we  should 
pause  to  reflect  what  effect  bureau- 
cratic redundancy  and  centralized  reg- 
ulation of  the  kind  my  bill  is  mesmt  to 
lessen  has  had  over  the  last  10  years. 

At  a  time  when  business  is  desperate 
for  capital,  American  firms  will  spend 
in  excess  of  $102  billion  in  regulatory 
compliance  costs  this  year.  The  Feder- 
al Government  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $7.4  billion  this  year  in  admin- 
istrative regulatory  costs.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  deregulatory  bent  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  without  which 
the  regulatory  budget  would  have 
been  about  $400  million  higher. 

Although  there  will  be  some  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  regulatory  staff  this 
year,  the  number  of  regulators  has 
grown  from  about  28,000  in  1970  to 


almost  90,000  this  year.  Fiscal  year 
1982  is  the  first  year  in  the  last  13 
when  we  actually  have  achieved  a  re- 
duction in  regulatory  staff.  Bureau- 
crats that  are  handling  paper  in  Wash- 
ington are  not  producing  the  goods, 
services,  and  energy  so  critically 
needed  to  reinvigorate  the  economy. 

This  growth  in  regulatory  budgets 
and  staff  can  be  significantly  stemmed 
if  the  Congress  will  carefully  examine 
statutes  that  provide  for  redundant 
data  collection  and  reporting  require- 
ments and  ferret  them  out  one  by  one. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would,  if  enacted,  save  an  estimated 
$40  million  armually  and  reduce  by  a 
significant  amount  the  data  reporting 
burden  on  private  firms.  By  correlat- 
ing the  need  for  efficiency  in  data  col- 
lection and  the  principles  of  sound  in- 
formation policy,  the  requisite  statuto- 
ry adjustments  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
efficiency  and  information  policy  can 
be  made. 

The  overriding  barrier  to  efficient 
data  collection  and  sharing  is  the  ab- 
sence of  guarantees  that  information 
which  is  shared  by  other  agencies  with 
the  EIA  will  not  be  used  by  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Energy  or 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  regulatory  purposes.  This 
disclosure  possibility  has  meant  that 
EIA  must  procure  on  its  own  data 
which  the  Commerce  Department  may 
already  collect.  A  modification  of  sev- 
eral statutes  is  required  to  establish  in 
the  law  a  structure  which  permits  the 
institution  of  sound  information 
policy.  A  fundamental  of  good  infor- 
mation policy  is  that  information  pro- 
vided for  statistical  needs  not  be  used 
for  other  ends,  such  as  for  regulatory 
purposes.  Consequently,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  are  modified  to  allow  EIA  to 
obtain  statistical  data  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis  from  other  Federal  agencies. 
An  assurance  is  provided  that  such 
data  cannot  be  disclosed  for  nonstatis- 
tical  purposes.  Present  law  requires 
the  Administrator  of  the  EIA  to  make 
available  to  other  parts  of  DOE  or  the 
FERC  any  data  in  his  possession. 
Changes  in  the  DOE  Act  and  the  FEA 
Act  allow  EIA  to  withhold  data  that 
may  be  used  for  regulatory  purposes 
or  which  may  be  in  Individually  Identi- 
fiable form.  The  codification  of  these 
assurances  will  result  in  a  budget  sav- 
ings of  about  $1.7  million  annually  as 
duplicative  data  collection  is  eliminat- 
ed. 

Another  important  part  of  the  bill 
would  terminate  a  number  of  current- 
ly mandatory  reports  because  of  their 
irrelevance,  redundancy,  or  excessive 
frequency.  For  instance,  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  quarterly  reports  to 
Congress  on  domestic  reserves  and 
production,   imports,   and   inventories 


of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined 
petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and 
coal.  A  currently  mandatory  quarterly 
financial  reporting  system  is  replaced 
with  a  discretionary  annual  report. 
The  amendment  will  cut  down  the  re- 
porting burden  on  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  the  data  collection  burden 
on  EIA.  This  one  amendment  will 
achieve  a  $2.6  million  annual  savings. 

The  FEA  Act  is  also  amended  to 
eliminate  the  continued  reporting 
system  on  exports  of  coal  and  oil  be- 
cause sufficient  data  is  collected  by 
the  Commerce  Department.  If  fully 
implemented,  the  report  would  cost  $5 
million  and  is  essentially  duplicative. 

An  amendment  is  made  to  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  which  requires  an  annual 
report  on  coal  reserves.  If  this  report 
were  fully  carried  out,  data  would 
have  to  be  collected  at  the  individual 
mine  level  and  would  cost  about 
$50,000  annually.  The  irony  in  this  re- 
quirement is  that  we  have  about  300 
years  of  coal  reserves  in  the  ground. 

Finally,  an  extensive  requirement 
that  would  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  State-level  Middle-distillate 
monitoring  system  is  eliminated.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  system  would 
cost  $8.6  million  in  fully  implemented, 
it  conflicts  with  the  administration's 
policy  that  the  EIA  not  be  involved 
with  State-level  data  collection. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  F\iels  Subcom- 
mittee, we  heard  testimony  from  the 
Professional  Audit  Review  Team 
(PART)  about  the  performance  of  the 
EIA.  In  his  testimony.  Mr.  F.  Kevin 
Boland  explained  that  "the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  information  needed 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  intended 
use  of  the  information  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  to  be  re- 
solved." Although  the  concerns  of 
energy  policy  are  of  a  long-term 
nature,  we  no  longer  face  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. The  crisis  we  faced  during  the 
1970's  was  largely  a  case  of  a  tempo- 
rary shortfall  of  crude  oil  being  turned 
into  a  long-term  shortage,  thanks  to 
Federal  price  and  allocation  controls. 
Today,  impacts  are  down.  OPEC  has 
not  been  in  such  disunity  in  memory, 
gasoline  prices  and  consumption  are 
down,  and  domestic  production  is  up.  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  to  review  the 
continuing  necessity  of  extensive 
energy  data  collection  in  light  of  a 
much  less  serious  energy  supply  situa- 
tion which  should  continue  to  improve 
with  a  lessening  of  Government  inter- 
vention in  energy  markets. 

Another  reason  for  our  energy  data 
collection  efforts  to  be  closely  scruti- 
nized emerged  from  these  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings. The  Professional  Audit  Review 
Team  witness  stated  that  "the  ulti- 
mate success  of  failure  of  EIA's  work 
is  determined  by  the  usefulness  of  its 
products."   Unfortunately,   it  appears 
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that  EIA  has  developed  many  of  its 
data  system  without  identifying  users 
needs  in  a  systematic  fashion.  After 
all,  data  should  first  and  foremost  be 
useful  to  its  consumers.  If  such  is  not 
the  case,  even  data  efficiently  collect- 
ed will  represent  a  questionable  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  I  strongly 
urge  the  EIA  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  audit  team. 

The  importance  of  a  reliable  energy 
data  collection  function  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  widely  recognized 
for  use  in  planning,  policymaking,  and 
emergency  preparedness.  However, 
this  function  should  not  unnecessarily 
duplicate  private  efforts  and  create  re- 
dundant reporting  burdens  on  busi- 
ness. EIA  will  remain  the  focal  point 
for  energy  data  gathering,  but  with 
the  enactment  of  these  amendments, 
its  operation  will  be  more  efficient,  fo- 
cused, and  effective.  At  this  point,  I  in- 
clude the  following: 

Biu.  Reducing  Enekgy  Regulations— 
StxrriON  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  a  short  title. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
58  of  the  FEA  Act  to  authorize  the  EIA  Ad 
minlstrator  to  provide  an  agency  head  with 
a  binding  assurance  that  information  pro 
vided  to  DOE  will  not  be  disclosed  in  indi- 
vidually identifiable  form  to  other  compo- 
nents of  the  DOE. 

Sections  3  and  4la:  of  the  bill  would 
amend  sections  205(f)  and  407  of  the  CXDE 
Act  to  permit  the  EIA  Administrator  to 
withhold  from  other  DOE  components  in- 
formation obtained  under  the  revised  sec- 
tion 58. 

Section  4(b>  would  amend  section  205  of 
the  DOE  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  ti). 
to  require  the  EIA  Administrator  to  deter- 
mine, prior  to  implementing  a  data  collec- 
tion effort,  whether  or  not  the  data  are  to 
be  gathered  for  statistical  purposes.  The 
purpose  of  this  new  subsection  is  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  statistical  data  while  also 
providing  for  the  intra-agency  and  inter- 
agency sharing  of  this  information  under 
the  conditions  and  terms  that  will  assure 
that  statistical  data  will  be  used  solely  for 
statistical  purposes.  The  amendment  also 
provides  for  a  freer  interagency  exchange 
of  information  gathered  for  other  than  sta- 
tistical purposes  by  providing  for  the  shar- 
ing of  such  non-statistical  information  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  ll(d>  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974  (ESECA)  (15  U.S.C.  section 
796(d)). 

Section  S  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
11  of  ESECA  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment to  gather  information  quarterly  and 
produce  reports  quarterly  to  the  Congress 
on  domestic  reserves  and  production,  im- 
ports, and  inventories  of  crude  oil.  residual 
fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  natural 
gas,  and  coal  and  by  changing  a  mandatory 
quarterly  financial  report  to  a  discretionary 
suinual  report. 

Section  6  would  repeal  section  25  of  the 
PEA  Act.  thus  eliminating  the  requirement 
for  a  system  that  tracks  and  reports  every 
transaction,  sale,  exchange  or  shipment  in- 
volving exports  of  coal  and  oil. 

Section  7'a;  would  repeal  section  205(h)  of 
the  DOE  Act.  thereby  eliminating  the  man- 
datory requirement  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  Financial  Reporting  System  (FRS) 


containing  detailed  information  on  the 
structure  of  the  energy  industry. 

Sectior  7'b)  would  permit  analysis  and  re- 
porting of  calendar  1980  data  from  the  Fi- 
nancial Reporting  System  that  will  have 
been  collected  by  the  time  the  bill  is  passed. 
The  moneys  spent  on  the  collection  will 
thus  not  t>e  wasted. 

Section  S  would  repeal  section  801  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 

1978  (FUA)  (42  U.S.C.  section  8481).  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  on  coal  reserves  disclosure 

Section  9  would  repeal  section  242  of  the 
Emergency    Energy    Conserx'atior.    Act    of 

1979  (EECA)  (42  U.S.C.  sectior.  8532).  Sec 
tion  242  requires  the  development  of  a 
middle  distillate  monitoring  system  at  the 
State  level. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  bill  would 
take  effect  30  days  after  enactment. 


INSIGHTS  OF  NEIL  ESKELIN  ON 
THE  NATIONS  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  SpeRker,  recently 
Mr.  Neil  Elskelin.  nationally  known 
author  suid  convention  lecturer, 
shared  with  the  readers  of  the  winter 
issue  of  On  Magazine  his  thoughtful 
insights  concerning  our  Nation's 
energy  crisis.  I  conrunend  his  observa- 
tions to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  Congress  can  receive  direction 
from  Mr.  Eskelins  final  statement 
that  "The  energy  crisis  is  not  a  short- 
age of  oil,"  but,  rather,  "a  shortage  of 
toil!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  his  com- 
ments immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, as  follows: 

The  Nation's  Energy  Crisis 
(By  Neil  Eskelin) 

A  summit  meeting  was  called  to  solve  the 
world's  energy  crisis.  If  something  weren't 
done  soon,  all  of  civilization  would  come  to  a 
standstill. 

What  a  gathering!  Sheiks.  Statesmen.  Sci 
enlists.  They  were  all  there.  And  one  by  one 
they  offered  their  solution 

"There  is  plenty  of  oil."  said  the  smiling 
representative  from  OPEC,  just  as  long  as 
there  is  plenty  of  money." 

A  professor  from  Amsterdam  spoke  next. 
"Why,  if  we  would  build  some  giant  wind- 
mills, we'd  have  abundant  energy  with  just 
a  breeze." 

The  senator  from  Arizona  said.  "We 
haven't  begun  to  tap  the  incredible  power  of 
the  sun.  In  fact,  a  2000-megawatt  solar 
power  plant  would  provide  enough  electrici- 
ty for  Washington.  D.C." 

"We  ve  got  enough  coal  in  our  hills  to  last 
a  thousand  years,"  said  a  mining  executive 
from  West  Virginia. 

Canadas  official  representative  chimed  in. 
"Now  that  the  value  of  a  barrel  of  oil  has  in- 
creased nine  times  in  the  past  decade,  weve 
got  the  incentive  to  extract  more  petroleum 
than  ever  before. " 

It  seems  there  were  as  many  solutions  as 
there  were  people  in  the  room. 

"'If  we"d  Just  collect  our  urban  trash,  we 
could  light  an  entire  city." 


"Let's  gather  all  the  manure  from  our 
feedlots  and  make  methane  gas."" 

"'Why.  if  you"d  harness  the  power  of  our 
hot  springs  and  geysers,  we  would  have  tre- 
mendous power  " 

■■Can"t  we  let  the  wave»  of  the  ocean  turn 
huge  generators"'"" 

On  and  on  it  went. 

For  several  hours  they  heard  the  benefits 
of  nuclear  fission,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  coal 
gasification,  and  much  more. 

Finally,  a  little  man  in  the  back  of  the 
room  stood  to  his  feet  and  said.  "Gentle- 
men. I  have  been  listening  to  your  presenta- 
tions all  day.  but  the  greatest  source  of 
energy  has  yet  to  be  discussed." 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  center  of  the 
room  as  he  continued  to  speak. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  about  an 
unlimited  supply  of  power  that  can  solve 
our  crisis  in  an  instant?"" 

The  summit  hall  grew  silent  as  he  contin- 
ued. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  our  cities  rebuilt? 
Would  you  like  to  see  our  factories  hum- 
ming with  unbelievable  productivity?" 

The  participants  began  to  nod  in  agree- 
ment as  he  slowly  turned  to  look  each  one 
of  them  in  the  eye.  His  voice  grew  stronger 
as  he  said.  "Gentlemen!  The  energy  I  am 
talking  at>out  Is  practically  unused.  And 
there  are  more  than  4  billion  units  of  it 
ready  to  be  utilized.  You  have  overlooked 
the  most  unbelievable  power  imaginable. 
77je  poicer  o/  man.'" 

A  few  participants  began  to  laugh.  But 
their  smiles  faded  as  he  pointed  his  finger 
directly  at  them  and  said.  'Work!  Thats  the 
forjotten  Ingredient!  We"ve  traded  our  per- 
spiration for  petroleum! 

"God  gave  you  two  legs  for  more  than 
touching  the  pedals  of  a  powerful  car!  He 
gave  you  muscles  for  more  than  admiration 
in  a  mirror! 

"Work!  You  ve  been  granted  86.400  sec- 
onds each  day  for  more  than  resting  on 
your  backbone.  Work  as  though  your  life 
depended  on  It.  because  it  really  does. 

"Work!"  he  shouted.  "'There  Is  no  greater 
investment  you  can  make.  Every  ounce  of 
energy  you  expend  will  return  to  you  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

"Have  you  adopted  an  energy  policy  of  la- 
ziness? Have  you  become  too  tired  to  solve 
your  basic  problem?  Have  you  bartered  your 
power  for  a  pilloW 

Work!  What  would  happen  if  we  really 
tned  it? 

'Our  assembly  lines  would  double  their 
output.  Our  deserts  would  l)ecome  green 
with  newly  planted  trees.  Our  tables  would 
be  filled  with  a  harvest  of  food 

The  little  man  stood  tall  as  he  concluded: 
■Workl  That  is  our  only  hope!  Please,  listen! 
We  must  reclaim  our  manpower  or  there 
will  be  no  power.  None'" 

He  turned  and  walked  back  to  his  seat. 

There  was  no  applause.  There  was  no 
comment. 

The  chairman  stood  and  said.  "That  con- 
cludes our  session.  We  will  continue  our  con- 
ference at  eight  o"clock  tonight.  Some  of 
you  may  want  to  go  to  your  room  to  get  a 
little  rest." 

The  energy  crisis  is  not  a  shortage  of  oil. 
It  is  a  shortage  of  toil. 
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LOST  JOBS:  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
COSTS  OF  TRADING  WITH 
JAPAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rich- 
mond) is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, we  received  the  latest  official 
statement  of  how  many  millions  of 
Americans  are  looking  for  jobs  and 
cannot  find  them.  The  figure  is  still  in 
excess  of  10  million.  It  is  likely  that 
very  shortly  we  will  see  10  percent  un- 
employment and  the  situation  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better.  In  my  own 
district,  the  young,  the  unskilled,  and 
the  experienced  workers  are  all  strug- 
gling with  the  weakest  economy  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

The  United  States  is  caught  between 
the  administration's  tight  money 
policy  and  the  ballooning  Federal  defi- 
cit. Behind  the  serious  recession,  how- 
ever, is  the  even  more  fundamental 
problem  of  America's  growing  inability 
to  compete  in  a  world  economy. 

The  problem  of  international  compe- 
tition is  particularly  acute  with  regard 
to  Japan.  While  the  United  States 
leaves  its  economy  free  and  open  to 
foreign  goods  and  capital  and  shoul- 
ders a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing the  free  world,  Japan  has  built  an 
economic  colossus  behind  largley 
closed  borders. 

Since  the  late  1960's,  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  and  a  deterioration  of  our  mer- 
chandise trade  account  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  recent  years,  our  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  amounts  to  billions 
of  dollars— $12  billion  in  1980  and  now- 
approaching  $20  billion.  Among  the 
many  reasons  for  this  deficit  is  the 
fact  that  we  ship  to  Japan  some  $20 
billion  worth  of  nonrenewable  natural 
resources  and  unprocessed  agricultural 
commodities  with  a  low  labor  content, 
while  the  Japanese  ship  us  some  $40 
billion  worth  of  heavily  manufactured 
luxury  goods  with  a  high  labor  con- 
tent. 

What  does  this  huge  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  mean  in  terms  of  U.S.  em- 
ployment? If  we  could  close  that  gap. 
how  many  more  Americans  could  be 
put  back  to  work?  I  posed  those  ques- 
tions to  experts  at  the  Congressional 
Research  Ser\ice  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment. Taking  somewhat  different 
approaches  to  the  question.  Dick 
Nanto  of  CRS,  and  Tom  Bayard  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Research. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  arrived  at 
roughly  the  same  conclusion:  Bringing 
balance  to  United  States-Japan  trade 
would  put  more  than  500.000  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

By  adopting  an  aggressive  policy  of 
free  trade— by  forcing  Japan  to  give  us 
what  we  give  them,  full  and  free  trade 
with    no    hidden    barriers— we    could 


reduce  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan, 
cut  half  a  percentage  point  off  the  un- 
employment rate  and  trim  an  addi- 
tional $12.5  billion  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures that  now  go  for  welfare,  unem- 
ployment conipensation,  food  stamps, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include  copies  of 
both  the  Nanto  and  Bayard  studies 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  imbalance  with  Japan  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  losing  a  few  jobs  or 
closing  an  occasional  factory.  At  least 
half  a  million  jobs  and  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake.  The 
answer  to  our  problem  lies  in  a  full  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  free  trade 
to  both  economies— opening  the  Japa- 
nese economy  to  the  efficiency  of  U.S 
agriculture,  especially  processed  agri- 
cultural products,  and  our  high  tech- 
nology goods.  The  results  would  be  of 
immediate  benefit  to  Japanese  con- 
sumers who  now  pay  an  additional  $16 
billion  annually  in  unnecessarily  high 
food  prices  and  to  Japanese  taxpayers 
who  lose  $19  billion  in  tax  levy  subsi- 
dies and  direct  subsidies  to  Japanese 
farmers  every  year. 

Moreover,  bringing  United  States- 
Japan  trade  into  balance  would  bring 
relief  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  casualties  of  the  Reagan  revo- 
lution. 

The  texts  of  the  two  studies  follow: 

[Congressional  Research  Service.  Nov.  13. 
1981] 

The  Jobs  Balance  in  Trade  With  Japan 
(By  Dick  K.  Nanto) 

An  asymmetry  exists  in  U.S.-Japan  trade 
that  places  considerable  economic  and  polit- 
ical strain  on  the  relationship.  This  asym- 
metry is  the  chronic  bilateral  U.S.  trade  def- 
icit that  reached  a  peak  of  $11.6  billion  in 
1978  and.  after  a  slight  dip  in  1979  and  1980, 
appears  to  be  heading  toward  the  S15  billion 
levei  in  1981.'  The  adverse  political  reper- 
cussions from  this  deficit,  moreover,  have 
been  exacerbated  by  rapid  incursions  by 
Japanese  exports  Into  sensitive  U.S.  markets 
(such  as  automobiles  and  steel),  which  have 
caused  a  surge  of  protectionist  pressure  by 
affected  industries. 

One  effect  of  this  bilateral  trade  deficit,  it 
is  commonly  asserted,  is  that  it  costs  the 
U.S.  economy  jobs.  During  times  of  high  un- 
employment, in  particular,  the  bilateral 
trade  deficit  appears  to  add  to  the  slack  in 
demand  for  labor. 

This  paper  attempts  to  draw  rough  esti- 
mates of  the  magnitude  of  the  employment 
impact  of  trade  with  Japan.  It  takes  two  ap- 
proaches. First  it  estimates  the  maximum 
adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  employment  in  1980 
given  the  actual  imbalance  in  bilateral 
trade.  Second,  it  estimates  the  maximum 
impact  on  U.S.  employment  if  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  balanced. 
These  two  estimates  are  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  weaknesses  inherent  in  this 
type  of  analysis.  In  particular,  it  discusses 
problems  of  exchange  rale  adjustment,  bi- 
lateral as  compared  to  multilateral  balance, 
and  balance  in  trade  as  compared  tP  the  bal- 


'  Culllson.  A.  E.  Japan-United  Stales  Trade  Gap 
of  $15  Billion  Seen.  Journal  of  Commerce,  v.  350. 
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ance  on  current  account  or  the  balance  of 
payments. 

SUMMARY 

The  chronic  U.S.  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan,  which  reached  $11.6  billion 
in  1978  and  could  rise  to  $15  billion  in  1981. 
has  an  analogue  in  production,  workers,  and 
jobs. 

In  1980.  U.S.  merchandise  exports  to 
Japan  consisted  of  products  of  agriculture 
(29  percent),  mining  (U  percent),  and  the 
manufacturing  sector  (60  percent).  U.S.  im- 
ports from  Japan,  however,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  manufactured  goods  (99.6  per- 
cent). Each  billion  dollars  worth  of  exports 
in  agricultural  products  is  estimated  to  have 
generated  28,800  U.S.  jobs  (man-years),  in 
mining  products  17,100  jobs,  and  in  manu- 
factured goods  24,000  jobs. 

By  applying  these  coefficients  to  actual 
U.S.-Japan  trade  in  1980.  it  is  estimated  that 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan  supported  about 
513,400  U.S.  jobs,  while  U.S.  imports  from 
Japan  displaced  a  maximum  of  about 
749,500  jobs  for  a  maximum  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately 236.100  jobs  (given  certain 
highly  restrictive  assumptions).  By  sector, 
the  U.S.  had  a  surplus  of  173,100  jobs  in  ag- 
riculture, 37,500  in  mining,  but  a  deficit  of 
446,300  jobs  in  manufacturing. 

The  bulk  of  the  bilateral  job  deficit  can  be 
attributed  to  the  bilateral  trade  deficit  and 
not  to  the  structure  of  the  trade.  If  trade 
between  the  two  countries  were  balanced 
(without  any  change  in  its  structure),  the 
United  States  would  enjoy  a  job  surplus. 

The  existence  of  the  236.100  job  deficit  in 
trade  with  Japan  does  not  Imply  that  either 
balancing  the  trade  or  eliminating  It  alto- 
gether would  result  in  an  Increase  In  em- 
ployment of  236.100  in  the  United  States 
One  problem  is  that  with  floating  exchange 
rates,  a  reduction  in  imports  from  Japan 
could  result  in  a  strengthening  of  the  dollar, 
which  would  cause  imports  to  be  more  com- 
petitive in  the  U.S.  economy,  and  U.S.  ex- 
ports less  competitive  worldwide.  Reducing 
imports  from  Japan,  moreover,  would  not 
necessarily  translate  Into  reduced  total  im- 
ports. Consumers  unable  to  purchase  Japa- 
nese products  could  very  well  purchase  simi- 
lar items  from  Europe  or  other  countries  of 
Asia.  Merchandise  trade,  furthermore,  does 
not  include  trade  in  services  or  capital  flows, 
both  of  which  generate  some  employment. 
The  United  States  in  1980  recorded  a  $1.4 
billion  surplus  in  trade  In  services  with 
Japan.  Capital  flows,  moreover,  can  offset 
trade  flows  to  some  extent,  since  Japanese 
investment  in  the  United  SUtes  generates 
employment  here,  and  vice  versa. 

A  U.S.  job  deficit  in  its  trade  with  Japan 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding 
Japanese  job  surplus.  With  differing  em- 
ployment coefficients  In  each  country,  both 
countries  actually  could  incur  a  job  deficit 
(as  estimated  by  this  method)  at  the  same 
time.  Japan's  agriculture,  for  instance,  is 
only  about  a  third  as  efficient  as  the  Ameri- 
can. A  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  therefore,  will  displace 
roughly  2.7  times  as  many  jobs  in  Japan  as 
are  supported  in  the  United  States.  In  actu- 
ality, in  1980.  however,  Japan  probably  ex- 
perienced a  small  job  surplus  in  its  trade 
with  the  United  Slates. 

BACKGROUND 

U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficits  with 
Japan  first  appeared  in  1965  and  grew  to  an 
annual  level  of  $3.2  billion  by  1971.  With 
the  introduction  of  more  flexible  exchange 
rates  in  1971  and  the  1973-75  recession,  the 
bilateral  deficit  dropped  to  less  than  $2  bil- 
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lion  per  year.  In  1976.  however,  a  strong 
U.S.  economic  recovery  pulled  In  imports 
from  Japan  at  a  record  rate  and  ballooned 
the  bilateral  deficit  to  $5.4  billion.  The  defi- 
cit continued  to  crow  in  1977  and  peaked  at 
$11.6  billion  in  1978.  The  deficit  dropped 
slightly  during  1979  and  1980.  but  in  1981 
surged  again  and  Is  expected  to  reach  a  new 
high  of  about  $15  billion.' 

This  bilateral  deficit  in  trade  has  an  ana- 
logue in  a  bilateral  deficit  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, workers,  and  jobs.  In  terms  of  final 
demand  in  the  economy,  exports  add  to 
demand,  while  imports  subtract  from  it. 
Unless  offset  elsewhere,  therefore,  a  trade 
deficit  tends  to  reduce  total  demand  and 
weaken  a  country's  economic  performance. 

The  assertion  is  also  heard  that  the  struc- 
ture of  U.S.-Japan  trade  does  not  favor  U.S. 
Job  creation.  U.S.  merchandise  exports  to 
Japan  consist  of  agricultural  products  (29 
percent),  mining  products  (11  percent),  and 
manufactured  goods  (80  percent).  U.S.  im- 
ports from  Japan,  however,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  manufactured  goods  (99.6  per- 
cent), although  limited  amounts  of  agricul- 
tural products  (0.3  percent)  and  mining 
products  (0.1  percent)  are  bought  from 
Japan. 

With  29  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  Japan 
in  1980  consisting  of  agricultural  goods  and 
virtually  all  Japanese  exports  to  the  United 
States  consisting  of  manufacturing  goods, 
one  might  conclude  that  the  United  SUtes 
is  "Japan's  plantation:  haulers  of  wood  and 
growers  of  crops.  In  exchange  for  high  tech- 
nology, value-added  products. "'  Such  a  "co- 
lonial" relationship,  one  might  argue,  is  un- 
favorable to  the  United  SUtes,  because 
Japan  is  exporting  manufactured  g(x>ds 
which  create  many  Jol>s  and  importing  agri- 
cultural products  which  do  not  seem  to  gen- 
erate many  Jobs.  This  assertion  will  be  ex- 
amined in  this  paper. 

The  effect  of  U.S.-Japan  trade  on  U.S.  em- 
ployment is  examined  as  follows.  The  em- 
ployment Impact  of  U.S.-Japan  trade  Is  esti- 
mated by  first  determining  the  number  of 
Jobs  that  each  billion  dollars  in  exports  gen- 
erates by  major  sector  of  the  economy. 
These  same  coefficients  are  then  used  to  es- 
timate the  number  of  Jobs  that  each  billion 
dollars  in  importu  displaces  for  each  major 
economic  sector. 

This  approach  relies  on  two  critical  and 
highly  restrictive  assumptions.  The  first  is 
that  the  Import  and  export  markets  work 
symmetrically.  In  other  words,  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  exports  will  generate  the  same 
number  of  Jobs  that  a  billion  dollars  in  im- 
ports will  displace.  The  second  and  perhaps 
even  more  tenuous  assumption  is  that  no 
adjustments  occur  to  offset  any  hypoth- 
esized changes  in  United  States-Japan  trade. 
In  economic  terminology,  this  is  partial,  not 
general,  equilibrium  analysis. 

DfrtoYMXirT  cocmciiifTs 

The  number  of  Jobs  (man-years)  generat- 
ed by  merchandise  exports  are  estimated 
from  input-output  data.  Using  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  calculations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  in 
1980,  each  billion  dollars  in  exports  of  man- 
ufactured products  supported  24,000  Jobs:  in 


mining  products,  17,100  Jobs:  and  in  agricul- 
tural, producu  28,800  Job«  (See  table  1). 
These  include  both  direct  and  indirect  em- 
ployment. Direct  Jobs  are  those  in  the  in- 
dustry of  the  product  being  exported:  indi- 
rect Jobs  are  those  in  industries  which 
supply  intermediate  inputs  to  the  final  pro- 
ducer.* 

TABLE  1  -J08S  PtR  BILLION  CURRENT  (XXUWS  Of 
MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS 


'During  the  first  8  months  of  1981.  the  bilateral 
deficit  reached  tlO.4  billion.  Omu  from  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
HIthlights  of  i;.S.  Export  and  Import  Trade 
(monthly).  Various  Issues. 

»UA  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Subcommittee  on  Trade.  United  States- 
Japan  Trade  Report.  Washington,  D.C..  US.  (3ov. 
Print.  Off..  1980.  p.  5. 
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manufacturing  and  agricultural  producU  ac- 
count for  a  much  larger  share  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Japan  than  of  U.S.  imports  from 
there.  This  makes  some  intuitive  sense, 
since  agricultural  wages  tend  to  be  lower 
than  those  in  the  other  sectors,  although 
with  increasing  mechanization,  the  employ- 
ment creation  of  agriculture  is  diminishing 
and  rapidly  approaching  the  level  of  manu- 
facturing.' 
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Table  2  shows  U.S.-Japan  trade  in  mer- 
chandise and  services  for  1980.  Applying  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  employment  co- 
efficients, it  Is  estimated  that  In  1980  (under 
the  given  assumptions),  U.S.  exports  to 
Japan  supported  atx>ut  513.400  Jobs  in  the 
United  States.  Japanese  Imports,  however, 
displaced  a  maximum  of  about  749,500  Jobs 
for  a  maximum  deficit  of  approximately 
236,100  Jobs. 

By  sector,  the  estimated  Job  balance 
breaks  down  into  a  U.S.  surplus  of  173.100 
Jobs  in  agricultural  products,  a  surplus  of 
37,500  in  mining,  but  a  deficit  of  446.800 
Jobs  in  manufactured  goods.  (No  employ- 
ment coefficients  were  available  for  serv- 
ices.) 

The  bulk  of  the  bilateral  Job  deficient  c&n 
be  attributed  to  the  deficit  in  trade  and  not 
to  the  structure  of  the  trade.  If  trade  be- 
tween the  two  nations  were  balanced  at  the 
level  of  either  U.S.  exports  of  U.S.  ImporU. 
the  United  SUtes  would  t>e  in  surplus  in  the 
Job  balance.  In  1980.  for  example,  if  U.S.  im- 
ports from  Japan  were  equal  to  U.S.  exports 
there  (assuming  a  proportional  reduction  in 
each  category  of  Imports),  the  United  SUtes 
would  have  enjoyed  a  Job  surplus  of  13,800 
in  the  exchange.  If  trade  were  balanced  at 
the  level  of  U.S.  imports  from  Japan  (as- 
suming a  proportional  Increase  In  each  cate- 
gory of  U.S.  exports),  the  U.S.  Job  surplus 
would  have  been  20,700. 

The  reason  the  structure  of  the  bilateral 
trade  favors  the  United  SUtes  is  that  agri- 
culture supports  more  Jobs  per  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  exports  than  either  mining  or 


•  Pomeroy.  Roger  T.  Employment  Related  to  Mer- 
chandise Exports.  Staff  Economic  Research  Report 
ER-34.  Office  of  Planning  and  Research.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Augxist  1981.  p.  5. 
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Some  Caveats.  The  estimated  Job  deficit  in 
bilateral  trade  with  Japan  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  either  balancing  or  eli- 
minting  trade  with  Japan  would  increase 
U.S.  employment  by  236,100  persons.  The 
problem  is  that  bilateral  merchandise  trade 
with  Japan  is  Just  one  of  several  external 
factors  for  the  U.S.  economy.  Specifically, 
the  above  estimates  are  not  adjusted  for  the 
effects  of  floating  exchange  rates.  Increased 
consumer  purchases  of  Imports  from  coun- 
tries other  than  Japan,  some  losses  in  effi- 
ciency from  less  specialization  and  ex- 
change, trade  In  services,  and  capital  flows. 

With  floating  exchange  rates,  a  bilateral 
deficit  with  one  country  is  usually  offset  by 
a  surplus  somewhere  else  in  a  country's 
trades  accounts.  The  balance  of  paymenU 
for  any  country  Is  always  balanced,  al- 
though individual  accounts  generally  are 
not.  Reducing  imports  from  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, could  cause  a  strengthening  of  the 
dollar  which  would  tend  to  make  Imports 
even  more  price  competitive  in  the  U.S. 
market,  and  U.S.  exports  less  competitive 
abroad. 

Bilateral  trade  with  Japan  is  only  part  of 
UA  trade  with  all  countries— some  of  which 
have  bilateral  deflciU  and  some  surpluses. 
In  1980,  for  sample,  while  the  United  SUtes 
incurred  a  $10.4  billion  deficit  in  its  mer- 
chandise trade  with  Japan,  it  generated  a 
$17.4  billion  surplus  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.*  A  reduced  deficit  with 
Japan  could  result  in  a  smaller  surplus  with 
the  European  Community  or  other  coun- 
tries. 

If  Amerlcarvs  did  not  purchase  some  prod- 
ucts (such  as  cameras,  watches,  automobiles, 
and  steel)  from  Japan,  they  might  decide  to 
purchase  them  from  Europe  or  other  ex- 
porting   nations.    Reducing    Imports    from 


■In  1980,  the  average  hourly  wage  (or  all  hired 
farm  workers  was  83.68  as  compared  with  S9.17  In 
mining  and  17.02  In  manufacturing.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Pann  LAbor.  February  23, 
1981.  p.  3.  U.S.  Department  of  L^bor.  Employment 
and  Earnings.  September  1981.  p.  71. 

'Krueger.  Russell.  U.S.  International  Transac- 
tions. First  Quarter.  1981.  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness. V.  61,  June  1981.  p.  SO.  (Data  are  on  a  balance- 
of-payments  basis.) 
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Japan  would  not  necessarily  reduce  toUl 
U.S.  Imports  by  an  equal  sunount. 

Increased  trade  with  Japan  also  allows  for 
more  specialization  and  exchange  which 
brings  greater  efficiencies  in  U.S.  produc- 
tion. An  America  without  any  international 
trade,  for  example,  would  cerUinly  face  a 
standard  of  living  considerably  lower  than 
currently  existe,  even  though  the  overall 
U.S.  Job  balance  might  be  In  balance.  This 
would  arise  partly  because  certain  imports 
are  not  available  in  sufficient  quantities  do- 
mestically (chromium,  bananas,  and  coffee, 
for  example)  and  partly  because  U.S.  indus- 
tries generate  considerable  economies  of 
large  scale  production  by  specializing  in 
those  products  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
holds  a  comparative  advantage.  One  esti- 
mate, for  instance,  indicates  that  over  the 
1948-73  period,  economies  of  large  scale  pro- 
duction accoiuited  for  15  percent  of  the 
actual  growth  in  national  income  in  the 
United  SUtes.'  Some  of  these  economies 
could  t>e  lost  with  less  trade  with  Japan. 

Bilateral  merchandise  trade  with  Japan, 
moreover,  does  not  include  trade  in  services 
in  which  the  United  SUtes  enjoys  a  large 
overall  surplus.  In  1980,  for  example,  while 
the  United  States  reported  a  merchandise 
trade  deficit  of  $27.3  billion,  it  ran  an  over- 
all trade  surplus  in  services,  which  brought 
the  balance  on  both  merchandise  and  serv- 
ices to  a  surplus  of  $7  billion.  In  1980.  U.S. 
trade  in  services  with  Japan  generated  a 
surplus  of  $1.4  billion.'  Altering  the  mer- 
chandise trade  account  also  could  change 
the  services  account. 

A  nation's  international  accounts,  more- 
over, included  more  than  Just  trade  in  goods 
and  services.  Capital  flows,  both  short-  and 
long-term,  comprise  important  and  highly 
volatile  components  of  a  country's  balance 
of  payment  accounts.  By  1980,  for  example, 
Americans  had  $6.2  billion  in  direct  invest- 
ments in  Japan,  while  Japanese  had  direct 
Investments  of  $4.2  billion  in  the  United 
SUtes.  During  1980,  Japanese  directly  In- 
vested a  net  of  $726  in  the  United  SUtes. 
while  Americans  Invested  $66  million  in 
Japan.*  These  flows  affect  the  demand  for 
and  supply  of  yen  or  dollars  and  can  either 
offset  or  exacerbate  deficiU  in  trade  ac- 
counts. 

Another  caveat  is  that  the  employment 
coefficients  will  not  necessarily  hold  for  bi- 
lateral trade,  because  the  product  mix  of  ex- 
ports to  or  imports  from  Japan  within  each 
category  will  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as 
that  for  total  exports  or  imports. 

The  assumption  of  symmetry  also  is  ques- 
tionable. Since  products  imported  from 
Japan,  even  within  the  same  category,  are 
different  from  products  exported  to  Japan, 
the  impact  of  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
imports  will  not  necessarily  t>e  the  same 
that  of  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  exports. 
Ideally,  the  calculations  should  be  per- 
formed with  the  actual  products  Imported 
and  exported. 

The  estimate  of  a  maximum  236,100  job 
deficit  in  trade  with  Japan,  therefore,  does 
not  imply  that  either  bringing  the  bilateral 
trade  into  balance  or  eliminating  it  alto- 


'Denlson,  Edward  F.  Accounting  (or  Slower  Eco- 
nomic Growth.  The  United  SUtes  In  the  1970s. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Brookings  Institution.  1979.  p. 
108. 

•See  Ubie  2. 

•Whlchard,  Oble  G.  U.S.  Direct  Investment 
Abroad  In  1980.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  v.  61. 
August  1981.  p.  31-32.  Chung,  William  K.  and  Greg 
cry  G.  Pouch.  Foreign  Direct  Investment  In  the 
United  States  In  1980.  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
v.  61.  August  1981.  p.  41. 


gether  will  cause  U.S.  employment  to  rise  by 
that  amount.  It  does  show,  however,  that  bi- 
lateral trade  deficits  with  Japan  have  poten- 
tially serious  implications  for  U.S.  employ- 
ment. 

The  deficit  in  Jobs  from  the  American 
point  of  view  also  does  not  imply  that  the 
Japanese  view  that  deficit  as  a  surplus  for 
them.  Bilateral  trade  could  actually  result 
in  Job  deficits  on  both  sides,  if  those  deficits 
are  calculated  in  the  above  manner.  The 
reason  is  that  Japan's  agricultural  sector  is 
highly  inefficient  by  American  standards.  In 
1978.  average  gross  national  product  gener- 
ated in  the  agricultural  sector  per  produc- 
tion worker  was  $7,600  in  Japan  as  com- 
pared with  $20,680  in  the  United  States.'"  A 
billion  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  therefore,  displaced  nearly 
three  times  as  many  Jobs  in  Japtm  as  were 
generated  in  the  United  SUtes.  E^en  if 
Japan  had  a  bilateral  surplus,  lU  Job  bal- 
ance could  be  in  deficit  if  its  agricultural  Im- 
ports from  the  United  SUtes  were  large. 
(They  were  29  percent  of  total  imports  in 
1980).  A  bilateral  deficit  in  Jobs  as  viewed 
from  the  United  SUtes,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  translate  into  a  comparable  sur- 
plus of  Jobs  in  the  Japanese  economy.  ■  ■ 

As  a  final  note,  one  might  ask  why  the  cal- 
culation was  not  done  in  terms  of  the  bal- 
ance of  Jobs  created  in  the  United  SUtes  by 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan  compared  with  the 
Jobs  created  In  Japan  by  Japanese  exports 
to  the  United  SUtes.  Would  such  a  calcula- 
tion not  have  more  meaning  in  terms  of  a 
Job  balance  between  the  two  countries? 

The  first  problem  in  attempting  such  a 
calculation  is  the  difficulty  of  obUining 
Japanese  daU  that  would  be  consistent  with 
the  employment  coefficients  for  the  U.S. 
economy.  Although  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment does  publish  input-output  studies,  no 
estimates  consistent  with  the  coefficients 
used  in  this  paper  could  be  found. 

The  second  problem  is  that  comparing  the 
number  of  Jobs  created  in  two  countries  by 
exports  to  each  other  is  largely  a  reflection 
of  the  relative  labor-  or  capital-intensity  of 
each  country's  industries  or  the  relative 
level  of  wages.  An  Industry  that  is  relatively 
labor-intensive  in  Japan  would  generate 
more  employment  per  billion  dollars  worth 
of  exports  than  a  comparable  exporting  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  The  compari- 
son, however,  would  not  be  very  meaningful, 
tjecause  it  merely  reflects  labor  intensity 
and  lower  wages  abroad. 

As  an  extreme  example,  suppose  the 
United  SUtes  exported  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of-  coal  to  Japan  in  exchange  for  $1 
billion  worth  of  Japanese  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  coal  exports  would  generate  about 
17,000  Jobs  In  the  United  SUtes.  while  the 
Japanese  agricultural  exports  would  gener- 
ate aout  60,000  Jobs  in  Japan.  To  assert  that 
the  United  SUtes.  thereby,  incurred  a  defi- 


'°  Based  on  data  In  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Survey  of  Current  Business.  Special  Supple- 
ment, July  1981.  p.  49.  53.  Ofdce  o(  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Japan  SUtlstlcal  Yearbook.  1980.  Tokyo. 
Printing  Bureau.  Ministry  o(  Finance.  1981.  p.  51. 
503. 

' '  Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  billion  dollars 
In  agricultural  exports  from  Japan  supported 
61.400  Jobs  (2.7x19,200  =  51.800  direct  plus  9.600  In- 
direct Jobs)  and  that  the  manu(acturlng  Job  coefd- 
dent  was  the  same  as  In  the  United  Slates.  If  the 
U.S.  exported  $2  billion  each  in  agricultural  and 
manu(acturing  goods  as  compared  with  imports  of 
$6  billion  In  manu(actured  goods  (rom  Japan,  then 
the  U.S.  job  deficit  would  be  38,400.  while  Japan  s 
deficit  would  be  26.800— despite  the  Japanese  trade 
surplus  of  $2  billion. 


cit  of  43,000  jobs  in  its  trade  with  Japan 
would  tie  highly  misleading. 

PRELmiNARY  ESTIMATES  OP  THE  LABOR  COH- 

TEWT  or  U.S.   Merchandise  Trade  with 
Japan: 1970-80 

(By  Thomas  O.  Bayard.  Office  of  Economic 
Research,  Department  of  Lat>or.  Decem- 
ber 1981) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Persistent  United  SUtes  trade  deficits 
with  Japan  over  the  last  decade  have 
prompted  domestic  concern  at>out  their  po- 
tential impact  on  U.S.  pr(xluction  and  em- 
ployment. While  there  may  be  a  basis  for 
concern  about  the  United  SUtes  trade  im- 
balance with  Japan,  attempU  to  quantify 
the  employment  Implications  of  levels  of  bi- 
lateral trade  or  changes  in  bilateral  trade 
balances  are  fraught  with  methodological 
and  daU  problems.  The  problems  implicit  in 
attempts  to  measure  the  impact  of  trade  on 
employment  are  considered  in  Section  II. 
Section  III  then  discusses  the  Industrial 
composition  of  United  SUtes  trade  with 
Japan  over  the  period  1970-80  and  presents 
preliminary  estimates  of  jobs  opportunities 
associated  with  United  SUtes  trade  with 
Japan.  Given  the  problems  inherent  in  at- 
tempts to  measure  trade-related  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  discussion  in  Sec- 
tion II  emphasizes  the  need  to  Interpret  the 
estimates  In  Section  III  with  great  care. 

These  estimates  are  made  as  part  of  ongo- 
ing Department  of  Labor  research  on  Japan. 
As  the  concluding  section  notes,  much  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  refine  and  analyze 
these  estimates.  They  should  therefore  be 
taken  as  preliminary,  and  subject  to  future 
revision.  This  particular  study  of  the  lat>or 
content  of  United  SUtes-Japanese  trade  was 
initiated  at  the  request  of  Congressman 
Fred  Richmond. 

II.  MrrHODOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  several  on- 
going studies  of  the  structure  of  United 
SUtes-Japanese  trade  and  iU  determinants, 
as  well  as  comparative  studies  of  the  process 
of  labor  market  adjustment  to  changes  in 
trade  in  the  two  countries.  This  report  pre- 
sents preliminary  estimates  of  the  labor 
content  of  United  SUtes-Japanese  trade. 
These  estimates  will  eventually  provide  the 
basis  for  a  more  deUiled  and  rigorous  analy- 
sis of  the  implications  of  trade  for  labor 
market  adjustment. 

As  this  section  will  emphasize,  there  are  a 
numlier  of  methodological  and  daU  prob- 
lems associated  with  attempts  to  quantify 
the  labor  market  implications  of  bilateral 
trade  flows.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  in- 
terpreting these  estimates  for  policy  pur- 
poses. 

The  approach  taken  here  in  attempting  to 
measure  the  labor  content  of  United  SUtes- 
Japanese  merchandise  trade  flows  can  t>e  in- 
terpreted as  asking  hypothetically:  "how 
many  Job  opportunities  would  be  generated 
if  United  States  imports  from  Japan  were 
replaced  by  domestic  production:  and  how 
many  job  opportunities  would  cease  to  exist 
if  United  SUtes  exports  to  Japan  were  to 
cease?"  Of  course,  while  this  hypothetical 
question  is  legitimate  for  research  purposes, 
the  basic  question  posed  is  meaningless  in 
any  realistic  policy  context.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able under  any  realistic  circumstances  that 
bilateral  trade  would  cease. 

An  alternative  interpreUtion  of  the  ap- 
proach taken  here  is  to  ask,  again  hypo- 
thetically: "how  many  job  opportunities 
would  be  affected  if  bilateral  United  SUtes- 
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Japanese  merchandise  trade  were  bal- 
anced?" However,  this  hypothetical  ques- 
tion is  probably  also  irrelevant  for  policy 
purposes,  since  the  very  notion  of  bilateral 
balance  is  economically  meaningless.  There 
is  certainly  no  economic  basis  to  expect  that 
commodity  trade  should  exactly  balance  at 
any  given  point  in  time.  While  trade  bal- 
ances may  (but  need  not)  give  rise  to  ex- 
change rate  changes,  which  over  time  may 
tend  to  reduce  any  trade  imbalance,  there 
are  many  other  factors  which  affect  trade 
flows  between  two  countries.  (Indeed,  there 
Is  considerable  theoretical  debate  on  the 
theory  of  exchange  rate  determination  and 
on  the  impact  of  exchange  rate  changes  on 
the  trade  balance.)  Asset  preferences  and 
capital  flows  commercial  policy,  different 
rates  of  economic  growth,  wage  and  price 
t)ehavior,  and  the  underlying  and  changing 
structure  of  comparative  advantage  all  have 
important  effects  on  bilateral  trade  flows 

Moreover,  persistent  bilateral  trade  imbal 
ances  are  not  necessarily  even  a  matter  for 
concern  by  policymakers.  Whether  trade 
surpluses  or  deficits  are  or  should  t)€  a 
policy  issue  must  depend  on  an  analysis  of 
their  underlying  causes.  On  the  one  hand, 
for  example,  a  persistent  trade  deficit  which 
reflects  underlying  differences  in  compara- 
tive advantage  is  probably  not  a  concern  for 
trade  policy  makers.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
trade  deficit  may  reflect  commercial  policy 
(eg.  trade  barriers  or  exchange  rate  manage- 
ment), which  may  \x  a  legitimate  concern 
for  policy  makers.  This  paper  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  underlying  causes  of 
United  States-Japanese  trade.  As  a  result, 
the  estimates  presented  here  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted as  supporting  any  specific  policy 
initiative. 

Probably  the  most  meaningful  interpreta- 
tion of  these  estimates  is  that  they  provide 
a  very  Imperfect  measure  of  pressures  to  re- 
allocate labor  and  other  resources  out  of 
certain  Import-competing  industries  (and 
their  suppliers)  and  into  other  export-ori- 
ented and  non-traded  goods  (eg.  services) 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Even  this  interpre- 
tation may  be  too  broad,  because  most  of 
the  required  adjustment  probably  comes  at 
the  product,  rather  than  the  industry  level. 
A  major  limitation  of  this  analysis  is  that 
the  data  only  permit  us  to  make  the  esti- 
mates at  the  4-digit  input-output  level 
(which  is  roughly  the  4-dlglt  SIC  level). 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  why 
these  estimates  are  very  imperfect  measures 
of  the  pressure  to  adjust  employment.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  limitation  of  the 
analysis  is  that  it  can  only  measure  changes 
in  the  potential  demand  for  labor,  holding 
wages  and  prices  constant.  The  model  does 
not  measure  or  attempt  to  predict  changes 
in  actual  employment,  which  depends  on 
both  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor,  on 
the  aggregate  trade  balance  (not  Just  bilat- 
eral balances),  and  on  how  wages,  prices, 
and  aggregate  income  adjust.'  Since  all  of 
these  factors  are  l>eyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  model,  it  Is  best  to  interpret  the  es- 
timates as  referring  to  tYie  impact  of  trade 
of  employment  opportunities,  rather  than 
on  actual  Jobs. 


An  example  may  help  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  involved  in  translating 
changes  in  Job  opportunities  into  changes  in 
actual  employment.  Consider  a  one  million 
dollar  increase  in  imports  of,  for  example, 
automobiles.  The  model  used  here  would 
translate  that  one  million  dollar  increase  in 
imports  (which  includes  C.I.F.  margins  and 
duties)  into  a  one  million  dollar  decline  in 
domestic  production  of  autos.'  Based  on  av- 
erage lalwr/output  ratios,  the  model  would 
estimate  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  labor 
in  the  auto  industry  of  roughly  ten  job  op- 
portunities in  1976,  for  example.  In  addi 
tion,  output  in  all  of  the  industries  which 
sell  supplies  and  services  to  the  auto  indus- 
try (eg.  steel,  aluminum,  tires,  components, 
business  services,  etc.)  would  also  decline. 
These  inter-industry  linkages  would  give 
rise  to  a  decline  of  roughly  30  other  jolr  op- 
portunities in  sectors  which  supply  the 
automobile  industry. 

Does  total  employment  in  the  economy 
immediately  decline  by  40  jobs  because  of 
the  direct  impact  of  a  one  million  dollar  in- 
crease in  automobile  imports  on  domestic 
automobile  production  (10  job  opportuni- 
ties) and  the  indirect  impact  on  supplying 
industries  (30  job  opportunities)?  We  do  not 
know. 

If  the  increase  in  automobile  imports  coin- 
cided with  an  upswing  in  the  business  cycle 
and  reflected  an  increase  in  demand  for 
both  foreign  and  domestic  autos.  actual  em- 
ployment in  the  automobile  industry  and  its 
supplying  industries  could  increase,  while 
our  model  would  predict  a  decline  in  auto- 
related  Job  opportunities.  In  this  particular 
case,  all  that  could  be  said  is  that  the  poten- 
tial increase  in  total  employment  would 
have  l)een  higher  In  the  absence  of  in- 
creased imports.  The  example  illustrates 
the  Importance  of  macroeconomic  consider- 
ations in  translating  Job  opportunities  into 
jobs.  The  model  used  here  does  not  incorpo- 
rate this  factor. 

The  model  also  fails  to  incorporate  the 
role  of  firm  behavior  on  actual  employment. 
Returning  to  the  auto  example,  suppose 
that  the  domestic  automobile  industry  de- 
termines that  the  increase  in  imports  does 
require  them  to  permanently  decrease  their 
output  and  employment.  How  do  they  ac- 
complish this?  In  some  (but  certainly  not 
all)  cases,  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  em- 
ployment through  normal  labor  turnover. 
Even  when  output  is  declining,  industries 
experience  quits,  retirements  etc.  which  re- 
quire them  to  hire  (or  rehire)  workers.  It 
may  be  possible  to  partially  reduce  employ- 
ment by  attrition  rather  than  by  layoffs.  Of 
course  this  simplistic  example  begs  the 
question  of  whether  the  attrition  will 
reduce  employment  of  workers  In  the  re- 
quired skill  categories  etc.  Still,  it  serves  to 
highlight  the  Importance  of  labor  turnover 
in  translating  Job  opportunities  into  jobs. 
The  present  mcndel  does  not  Incorporate  this 
factor. 

Consider  one  last  example.  In  contrast  to 
the  previous  example,  suppose  that  the 
automobile  industry  determines  that  the  de- 
cline in  domestic  sales  will  t>e  temporary. 


■  If  wages  and  prices  were  perfectly  flexible  In  the 
short  run.  no  involuntary  unemployment  would 
result  from  decreased  demand  (or  domestic  goods. 
More  realistically,  the  more  flexible  are  wages  and 
prices,  the  smaller  the  required  adjustment  of  em 
ployment  and  output  for  any  change  In  demand 
This  model  holds  wages  and  prices  constant  and 
hence  assumes  a  larger  potential  impact  on  output 
and  employment  than  would  occur  with  some  wage 
and  price  flexibility. 


Given  the  cost  of  hiring  and  training  work- 
ers, firms  may  decide  to  •hoard'  temporari- 
ly redundant  labor,  rather  than  lay  off 
workers  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
This  example  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
highly  skilled  workers  and  those  with  firm- 
specific  skills.  Again,  this  factor  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  model. 

Many  of  the  technical  details  of  the  model 
and  the  estimates  have  not  been  discussed 
in  this  section.  However,  they  have  been  ex- 
plored in  great  detail  in  the  technical  litera- 
ture, and  the  interested  reader  may  consult 
that  literature.'  Instead,  the  focus  in  this 
section  has  l)een  on  the  appropriate  inter- 
pretation of  the  estimates  to  be  presented  in 
Section  III.  To  summarize:  the  estimates  are 
of  the  employment  opportunities  associated 
with  United  States-Japanese  trade.  Given 
the  difficulties  of  translating  changes  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  into  changes  in 
actual  jobs,  the  estimates  presented  in  Sec- 
tion III  should  be  used  for  policy  analysis 
with  all  of  the  caveats  discussed  here  firmly 
in  mind. 

III.  TRENDS  IN  UNITES  STATES-JAPANESE  TRADE 
AND  TRADE-RELATED  EMPLOYMENT  O^'PORTU- 
NITIES 

This  section  contains  a  brief  discussion  of 
trends  in  the  industry  composition  of 
United  States  trade  with  Japan  from  1970  to 
1980.  We  then  present  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  impact  of  United  States-Jap- 
anese trade  on  trade-related  opportunities 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

United  States  merchandise  trade  with 
Japan  has  been  characterized  by  pers:stent 
U.S.  deficits  over  the  period  1970-1980.* 
However,  there  is  no  consistent  trend  to  the 
deficit,  which  has  fluctuated  widely  in  re- 
sponse to  exchange  rate  changes  and 
changes  in  the  rates  of  GNP  growth  in  the 
two  countries.  Measured  relative  to  United 
States  exports  to  Japan,  the  deficit  (on  an 
f.a.s.  basis)  has  also  fluctuated  widely,  rang- 
ing from  under  20  percent  of  U.S.  exports  in 
1970.  1973  and  1974  to  about  90  percent  in 
1978.  (See  Table  1). 

TABLE  1  -UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN  1970-80 
||R  mftom  ol  MarsI 


'This  so  called  "dollarfor-dollar"  assumption  Is 
Itself  very  controversial.  There  Is  evidence  from  a 
number  of  sources  that  the  assumption  may  over- 
or  underestimate  the  Impact  on  domestic  output 
Lazare  Teper.  research  director  of  the  ILOWU.  has 
conducted  research  on  the  substltutablllty  o(  im- 
ported  (or  domestic  apparel  which  casts  doubts  on 
the  appropriateness  of  the  "dollar-(or-dollar"  as- 
sumption (or  that  Industry.  The  Office  of  Foreign 
Economic  Research  has  several  ongoing  studies  o( 
this  Important  Issue. 


'«      (t«)     '■«**<'*^'    '^<""      3)     '^''" 


1970 

4.652 

5.875 

W 

-  1.223 

W 

1971 

«.0U 

UK 

M 

-3.204 

W 

197? 

4.9(3 

9.064 

NA 

-4.101 

M 

1973 

8.313 

9.677 

M 

-1.3« 

N* 

1974 

10.612 

12.339 

13.473 

-  1.657 

-2.796 

1971 

9.570 

11.278 

12.336 

-1708 

-2.773 

1976 

10.152 

15.516 

16.992 

5  364 

-6.777 

1977 

10.5M 

18.550 

20196 

-  8.021 

-9.667 

1971 

12.815 

24.458 

26.461 

-  11.573 

-  13.576 

1979 

17.581 

26.248 

28.169 

-8,667 

10588 

1910 

20.790 

30.701 

32.961 

-9.911 

12.171 

IMe  UgortJ  art  i*mt  Int  *nfs*  **  (Ijs)  BcfMnni  n  1974 

rm  trmjctm  oatei  lis.  gm  to  1974    mpoits  jre  Custonn 

Sounx  OMneis  Busms  Rnwts  iSMcil  laaa) 


'See  The  Impttct  o(  Changes  In  Manufacturlnfi 
Trade  on  Sectoral  Employment  Patterns."  In  Trade 
and  Employment  a  Special  Report  of  the  National 
Commission  (or  Manpower  Policy  (No.  30).  Nov. 
1978:  Walter  S.  Salant.  'The  E((ecls  o(  Increases  in 
Imports  on  Domestic  Employment."  National  Com- 
mission  (or  Manpower  Policy.  Special  Report  No. 
18.  January  1978:  and  T.  Bayard,  et  al  MFN  Tarl(( 
Treatment  o(  Imports  (rom  China  E((ecls  on  U.S. 
Employment."  J.  of  Policy  Modeling  3.  ( 1881 ) 

*See  "Trends  In  U.S.  Trade  1960-1979."  Discus- 
sion Paper  No.  7.  0((lce  of  Foreign  Economic  Re- 
search. US  Department  o(  Libor.  October  1980 
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The  stark  differences  in  the  tv.'o  countries' 
underlying  endowments  of  agricultural  land 
and  natural  resources  are  clearly  reflected 
in  the  composition  of  bilateral  trade.  The 
United  States  is  a  net  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural goods  (especially  grains,  soy  beans, 
cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meat)  and 
natural  resources  (especially  coal  and  forest 
products)  to  Japan.  Japan,  in  turn,  is  a  net 
exporter  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
United  States.  (See  Table  2). 

Decomposing  merchandise  trade  into  one- 
digit  "end-use  "  categories  gives  a  slightly 
more  detailed  indication  of  trends  in  the 
composition  of  trade.  (See  Table  3).  The 
United  States  has  been  a  fairly  consistent 


net  exporter  of  industrial  supplies  to  Japan. 
Major  U.S.  exports  in  this  category  include 
coal,  cotton,  aluminum,  lumber  and  chemi- 
cals. The  most  significant  U.S.  imports  of  in- 
dustrial supplies  from  Japan  are  iron  and 
steel  products,  building  materials,  and  un- 
finished textile  supplies  and  materials. 

In  the  early  1970's.  the  United  States  had 
a  small  net  export  surplus  in  capital  goods 
trade  with  Japan.  By  1975  the  situation  re- 
versed and  the  United  States  became  a  net 
importer  of  capital  goods.  This  trend  in  cap- 
ital goods  trade  may  reflect  differential 
rates  of  investment  in  the  two  countries.  As 
the  world's  largest  industrial  economy,  the 
United  States  has  an  enormous  capital  stock 


and  cumulative  experience  in  producing 
capital  equipment.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  has  been  a  net  exporter  of  capital 
goods  to  the  world  in  the  postwar  period. 
However,  a  number  of  industrial  countries, 
including  Japan,  have  accumulated  capital 
more  rapidly  than  the  United  States  in  the 
last  10-15  years.  Thus,  in  relative  terms,  the 
United  States  advantage  in  producing  these 
goods  has  narrowed  over  time.  The  decline 
and  reversal  of  the  U.S.  surplus  in  capital 
goods  may  indicate  a  gradual  shift  in  our 
comparative  advantage  in  capital-intensive 
goods  vis-a-vis  Japan. 


TABLE  2.-UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURED  GOODS,  1970-80 

[hi  millians  ol  dollaiv  f  a  s  »alges| 


Yen 


Apinttiire 


Manufactured  goods 


Ode 


ToU 


Ea|)orts        hnports 


Balanoe 


tiports         Imcorts        Balance        Ewds 


Impons        Balanoe 


Exports 


1970. 
IS7I. 
1W7- 
U73. 
1971. 
1975.. 

\m. 

1977.- 
1971. 
1979. 
19N. 


1.214 

1.073 
1.427 
2.998 
3.479 
3.082 
3.563 
3.724 
4.435 
5.255 
6.111 


37 
47 
53 
57 
70 
64 
76 
79 
92 
89 
99 


-^  1.177 
+  1.026 
+  1.374 
+  2.941 
+  3.409 
+  3.018 
+  3.487 
+  3.645 
+  4.343 
+  5.166 
+  6.012 


1.951 
1.904 
2.213 
3.132 
3.980 
3.211 
3.652 
3.724 
4.771 
7.002 
8.573 


5.591 

6.943 

8.659 

9.209 

11.781 

10.868 

15.042 

18.141 

23.927 

25.657 

29.899 


-3.640 

-5.039 

-6.446 

-6.077 

-7.801 

-7.655 

-11.390 

-14.418 

-19.156 

-18.655 

-21.326 


1.460 
1.078 
1.321 
2.183 
3.221 
3.275 
2.937 
2.949 
3.679 
5.322 
6.106 


246 
269 
352 
409 
488 
346 
398 
330 
428 
497 
703 


+  1.214 
+  109 
+  969 
+  1.774 
+  2.733 
+  2.929 
+  2.539 
+  2.619 
+  3.251 
+  4.825 
+  5.403 


4.652 
4.055 
4.963 
8.313 
10.678 
9.563 
10.145 
10.529 
12.885 
17.368 
20.790 


5.875 
7,259 
9.064 
9.676 
12.338 
11.268 
15.504 
18.550 
24.458 
26J43 
30.701 


Balace 

- 1.223 
-3.204 
-4.101 
-1.363 
-1660 
-  1.705 
-5.359 
-8.021 
-11.573 
-8.875 
-9.911 


Source  (Vcrseis  Business  Reports  (several  issues) 


TABLE  3.-UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN  IN  END-USE  CATEGORIES,  1970-80 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1910 
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971 
170 

2.119 
1.809 

1.201 
651 

38 

647 

213 
2.552 

109 
71 


849 
174 

1.665 
2.127 

1.175 
813 

35 
1.216 

246 
2.942 

86 

92 


1.067 
253 

2.092 
2.324 

1.299 
1.235 

31 

1.652 

356 
3.755 

112 
95 


2.551 
284 

3.a2 
2.381 

1.523 
1.677 

79 
1.883 

465 
3.650 

203 
100 


2.827 
323 

4.847 
3.802 

2.147 
2.114 

104 
2.676 

534 
3.773 

224 
137 


2.658 
182 

4.296 
3.672 

1.707 
1.918 

117 
2.637 

509 
3.050 

276 
156 


2.908 
269 

4.620 
3.872 

1.749 
2.821 

131 
4.795 

556 
4.272 

181 
144 


3.215 
255 

4.697 
4.325 

1.720 
3.718 

139 
5.439 

591 
5.479 

170 
162 


4.013 
2(3 

5J38 
4.836 

2,379 
6.202 

182 
8.186 

802 
6.161 

278 
132 


4.686 

240 

7.706 
5.320 

3.526 
5.663 

220 
9.309 

1.077 
5.558 

364 

153 


5.393 
297 

9501 
5.926 

4.148 
6.555 

192 
11436 

1.154 
6.198 

403 
289 


Automotive  vehicles  and  parts  are  the 
largest  single  category  of  Japanese  exports 
to  the  United  States.  Imports  from  Japan 
have  grown  rapidly  over  the  decade,  but  the 
trend  accelerated  after  1975.  when  Ameri- 
can tastes  shifted  in  favor  of  small,  fuel-effi- 
cient automobiles.  It  is  possible  that  the 
growth  in  Japanese  automotive  exports  will 
level  off  as  the  combined  impact  of  tempo- 
rary voluntary  export  restraints  and  in- 
creased domestic  output  of  small  cars  in- 
duces Americans  to  shift  their  expenditures 
to  domestic  automobiles. 

Japan  has  been  a  net  exporter  of  con- 
sumer goods  over  the  entire  period  l>etween 
1970-80.  Major  Japanese  exports  in  this  cat- 
egory include  consumer  electronics,  espe- 
cially radios  and  TV's.  Although  these  Japa 
nese  exports  have  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  it  is  possible  that  the  rate  of  increase 
will  slacken  in  the  future,  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  emergence  of  other  Asian  ex- 
porters of  these  goods,  especially  consumer 
electronics. 


This  brief  discussion  of  trends  in  the  in- 
dustrial composition  of  U.S. -Japanese  trade 
cannot  do  Justice  to  the  subject.  However, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Research  is 
conducting  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
commodity  composition  of  U.S.-Japanese 
trade  at  the  3-  and  4-digit  SITC  level  of  dis- 
aggregation. This  forthcoming  analysis  will 
examine  the  basis  for  comparative  advan- 
tage underlying  bilateral  trade  flows,  and 
will  provide  a  much  richer  discussion  of  de- 
tailed trends  in  the  composition  of  trade 
than  is  presented  here. 

We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  labor 
content  of  U.S.-Japanese  trade.  As  is  noted 
in  section  II.  great  care  must  be  used  in  in- 
terpreting the  results  of  this  exercise.  In 
particular,  it  must  be  reemphasized  that 
these  calculations  are  estimates  of  the  po- 
tential impact  of  exports  and  imports  on 
employment  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  For  reasons  discussed  earlier,  em- 
ployment opportunities  cannot  readily  be 
translated  into  actual  jobs.  To  say  that  a 
million  Job  opportunities  would  be  generat- 


ed if  domestic  production  replaced  imports 
from  Japan  is  not  to  say  that  a  million  lay- 
offs have  occurred  as  a  result  of  our  imports 
from  Japan,  or  that  a  million  jot>s  would  be 
generated  if  imports  ceased. 

The  results  of  this  exercise  are  more 
meaningful  if  they  are  interpreteo  as  indica- 
tions, however  imperfect,  of  pressures  to 
adjust  production  and  employment  away 
from  specific  import-competing  and  towara 
other  specific  export-oriented  and  non- 
traded  goods  sectors  of  the  economy.  Even 
this  interpretation  is  not  without  problems 
since,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  analysis  is 
made  at  a  very  detailed  industry  level,  much 
of  the  labor  market  adjustment  is  likely  to 
occur  at  the  even  more  disaggregated  prod- 
uct level,  rather  than  at  the  4-digit  industry 
level.  Moreover,  the  analysis  is  quite  limited 
in  scope  and  does  not  consider  the  (x^cupa 
tional  and  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  potentially  affected  workers,  although 
it  is  these  characteristics  which  are  most  im- 
portant in  analyzing  the  welfare  implica- 
tions of  adjus}.ment  to  changes  in  trade. 
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Both  the  levels  of  exports  and  imports 
and  their  commodity  composition  are  im- 
portant determinants  of  the  employment 
implications  of  bilateral  U.S.-Japanese  trade 
flows.  Table  4  presents  summary  estimates 
of  Job  opportunities  related  to  U.S.  exports 
to  Japan  and  imports  from  Japan  over  the 
last  decade.  The  growth  in  trade-related  Job 
opportunities  reflects  the  rapid  growth  In 
trade  Itself.  (See  Table  1).  However  there  is 
not  a  one-to-one  Increase  in  trade  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  related  to  trade  for 
a  number  of  reasons— the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  fact  that  part  of  the  growth 
in  the  dollar  value  to  trade  is  due  to  infla- 
tion, and  also  because  productivity  growth 
(and  hence  labor/output  ratios)  differs 
greatly  across  Industries  over  time. 

Analysis  of  the  impact  of  changes  In  the 
volume  and  composition  of  trade  on  employ- 
ment opportunities  is  more  interesting  and 
meaningful  at  a  detailed  sectorial  level  than 
In  the  aggregate.  Table  5  presents  estimates 
of  the  employment  Impact  for  ten  4-digit 
inputK>utput  industries  which  experienced 
the  largest  net  increases  and  decreases  in 
trade-related  employment  opportunities  in 
1980.  Similar  tables  for  earlier  years  are  pre- 
sented in  an  appendix. 


TABLE  4.-J0e  OPPORTUNITIES  RfLATtD  TO  UNITED 
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TABLE  5.-IN0USTRIES  MOST  AFFECTED  BY  UNITED 
STATES-JAPANESE  TRADE  IN  1980 
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Many  of  the  Industries  in  which  net  job 
opportunities  have  Increased  produce  agri- 
cultural goods  (feed  grains,  cotton,  tobacco) 
or  natural  resource  products  (coal,  logging). 
However,  certain  high-technology  Industries 
UKe  aircraft  have  also  been  net  gainers.  The 
Industries  experiencing  large  net  declines  in 
trade-related  employment  opportunities  are 
automotive  vehicles  and  motorcycles.  Iron 
and  steel,  and  electronics-oriented  indus- 
tries (radios  and  T.V.S.  tubes,  and  electronic 
components). 

One  of  the  more  Important  Issues  Involved 
here  is  the  impact  of  changes  in  trade  over 
time  on  changes  in  trade-related  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Table  6  presents  esti- 
mates of  the  largest  changes  In  employment 
opportunltes  between  1970  and  1980.  These 
results  also  must  t>e  Interpreted  with  great 
caution.  Beginning  in  1978.  there  have  been 
a  number  of  changes  In  the  SIC-based  trade 
classifications  for  exports  and  Imports.  As  a 
result,  trade  after  1977  may  have  been  real- 
located out  of  certain  Input-output  catego- 
ries and  Into  others.  Some  of  the  purported 
shifts  shown  in  Table  6  may  be  more  a 
result  of  changes  in  Industry  classifications 
than  of  actual  changes  in  trade.  We  hope  to 
correct  this  serious  data  problem  and  to 
revise  Table  6  accordingly  when  the  trade 
data  are  classified  on  a  consistent  industry 
basis  for  the  entire  period  1970-80.  For  now. 
not  too  much  significance  should  be  at- 
tached to  this  Uble. 

TABLE  6  -CHANGES  IN  TRADE-RELATED  WB 
OPPORTUNITIES  BETVVEEN  1970  AND  1980 
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IV.  DIRECTIONS  POR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  estimates  presented  in  this  paper  are 
only  a  first  tentative  step  in  a  larger  and 
more  policy-relev«mt  program  of  Labor  De- 
partment research  on  Japan.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  summarize  or  draw  conclusions 
from  these  preliminary  results.  It  Is  more 
appropriate  to  discuss  directions  for  further 
research. 

Labor  Department  research  on  trade  and 
employment  Is  proceeding  on  three  roughly 
parallel  tracks.  One  project,  of  which  these 
estimates  are  a  small  part.  Is  to  develop  and 
refine  methodologies  to  measure  the  Impact 
of  changes  in  trade  on  production  and  em- 
ployment. As  explained  in  section  II.  a 
number  of  factors  which  are  not  yet  Incor- 
porated into  our  model  prevent  a  simple 
translation  of  changes  In  trade-related  job 
opportunities  into  changes  In  employment. 
Research  Is  under  way  to  include  important 
macroeconomic  phenomena  such  as  ex- 
change rate  and  terms  of  trade  changes  and 
the  business  cycle  in  the  model.  Other  stud- 
ies are  in  progress  on  the  elasticity  of  substi- 
tution between  Imports  and  domestic  goods 
and  on  firm  behavior  in  the  taxx  of  import 
competition.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Ekx>nomlc  Research  has  a  long  standing 
research  program  on  the  Impact  of  changes 
In  trade  on  the  process  of  lat>or  market  ad- 
justment and  on  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  of  adjustment.  These  studies  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  Industry,  cxxupa- 
tlonal  and  demographic  characteristics  in 
Impeding  or  facilitating  worker  adjustment. 

A  second  major  area  of  research  is  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  prcx^ess  of  labor 
market  adjustment  In  the  United  States  and 
In  Japan.  The  study  compares  the  manner 
in  which  firms  and  industries  In  the  United 
States  and  Japan  adjust  their  work  forces  to 
major  changes  In  production.  The  emphasis 
here  is  on  the  role  of  the  firm  In  retraining 
their  workers  for  new  occupations.  The 
study  also  compares  the  employment  ad- 
justment policies  which  the  United  States 
and  Japtm  have  instituted  to  assist  In  the 
process  of  labor  market  adjustment.  Prelim- 
inary results  of  this  research  will  be  avail- 
able by  the  spring  of  1982. 

A  third  topic  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
research  Is  on  the  underlying  resource  de- 
terminants of  bilateral  trade.  This  research 
will  focus  on  the  importance  of  relative 
factor  (e.g.  land,  capital,  labor,  technology, 
natural  resources,  etc.)  endowments  of  the 
two  countries  in  Influencing  the  volume  and 
industrial  composition  of  trade  flows  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  This  study  will 
provide  policymakers  with  valuable  Infor- 
mation on  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
U.S.-Japanese  merchandise  trade  Imbalance. 
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TABLE  A-l.-INOUSTRIES  EXPERIENCING  NET  GAINS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  DUE  TO  UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE  TRADE.  1970-80-Continued 
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OUR  ALLIES  MUST  SHARE  A 
LARGER  PART  OF  THE  DE- 
FENSE BURDEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  almost 
any  quantitative  measure,  the  United 
States  spends  more  on  defense  than 
any  of  its  allies— in  fact,  220  million 
Americans  spend  more  on  defense 
than  our  382  million  European  allies 
and  Japan  combined.  It  is  time  to  rec- 
tify this  inequality.  The  NATO  coun- 
tries and  Japan  need  to  meet  their  re- 
spective commitments  and  increase 
their  defense  spending  to  relieve  the 
United  States  of  the  excessive  burden 
it  carries.  During  the  earlier  post- 
World  War  II  period  such  discrepan- 
cies in  defense  spending  were  tolera- 
ble; our  allies  were  economically  weak 
with  fragile  political  structures.  The 
United  States  provided  them  with  a  se- 
curity umbrella  so  that  they  could 
strengthen  and  stabilize  themselves 
politically  and  economically.  Because 
of  this  help  from  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  the  NATO  nations  have 
made  phenomenal  economical 
progress.  However,  they  are  still  rely- 
ing on  the  United  States  for  military 


protection,  while  reaping  the  rewards 
of  the  booming  economies.  It  is  past 
time  they  should  play  a  more  responsi- 
ble role  in  their  own  defense. 

Our  allies  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
commitment  they  made  with  the 
United  States  at  the  London  Summit 
Conference  In  1977.  Each  country 
pledged  to  Increase  their  previous  de- 
fense spending  by  3  percent,  but  Japan 
refuses  to  devote  more  than  1  percent 
of  their  GNP  to  defense,  while  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  have  not  brought  their 
defense  spending  levels  up  to  the  3 
percent  commitment.  We  should  be 
able  to  expect  a  more  equitable  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  NATO, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  than  we 
are  receiving  now.  This  year  alone, 
almost  half  of  America's  Pentagon 
budget— $109  billion— went  not  to 
defend  our  country  directly,  but  our 
NATO  allies.  We  must  insist  that  the 
allies  pay  more. 

Due  to  help  from  the  United  States, 
Japan  ranks  as  the  third  greatest  eco- 
nomic power  In  the  world.  Though  the 
per  capita  economic  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  has  almost 
vanished,  the  United  States  spent 
eight  times  more  per  person  on  de- 
fense than  Japan  In  1980.  Somehow.  I 
cannot  find  justification  for  this  in- 


equality. Many  U.S.  taxpayers  feel 
that  the  Japanese  are  free  riding  on 
their  money.  We  are  dealing  with 
strong  progressive  economies,  and  we 
should  not  be  expected  to  carry  the 
burden  of  their  defense  on  our  shoul- 
ders alone. 

The  manner  In  which  the  Japanese 
spend  their  defense  budget  Is  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  Americans.  The 
Japanese  are  known  to  purchase  an  In- 
dividual piece  of  military  equipment 
from  the  United  States,  take  it  back  to 
Japan,  and  reproduce  the  rest  in 
Japan.  This  actually  costs  the  Japa- 
nese more  than  it  would  cost  them  if 
they  were  to  purchase  all  of  their 
equipment— such  as  fighter  planes— In 
the  United  States.  Further,  this  "made 
In  Japan"  policy  contributes  to  the  $25 
billion  trade  deficit  we  are  running 
with  the  Japanese,  by  denying  U.S. 
major  equipment  sales  in  an  area  in 
which  the  United  States  specializes 
and  is  highly  competitive. 

The  heavy  military  burden  that  the 
United  States  carries,  contributes  to 
Its  economic  problems.  According  to 
the  council  on  economic  priorities 
(CEP): 

Those  countries  that  spent  a  smaller 
share  of  economic  output  on  the  military 
generally  experienced  faster  growth,  greater 
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investment,  and  higher  productivity  in- 
creases. 

An  increase  in  military  research  and 
production  distorts  technological 
progress,  contributing  to  poor  econom- 
ic advancement.  As  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Les  Aspin  (Wisconsin) 
points  out.  though  the  United  States. 
Germany,  and  Japan  each  outlay 
roughly  the  same  percentage  of  their 
GNP  to  research  and  development,  the 
U.S.  military  spends  about  5  times  the 
share  it  takes  in  Germany,  and  about 
14  times  the  share  it  takes  in  Japan. 
The  United  States  employs  more  sci- 
entists and  engineers  per  worker  than 
either  Japan  or  Germany,  however, 
eight  times  more  of  our  engineers  are 
engaged  in  defense  related  work. 
While  our  scientists  and  engineers  are 
working  on  military  tasks,  presumably 
vital  to  western  European  and  Japa- 
nese national  interests,  the  scientists 
of  those  countries  are  free  to  work  in 
their  consumer  industries.  The  conse- 
quence, of  course,  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can factories  close  down,  and  Ameri- 
cans lose  their  jobs  in  the  civil  sector. 

It  often  seems  that  Japan  and  the 
NATO  nations  do  not  view  the  Soviet 
Union  as  seriously  as  the  United 
States  does.  The  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  threat  of 
intervention  in  Poland  underscore  the 
importance  of  military  preparedness 
in  the  NATO  nations  and  Japan.  More 
often  than  not  (as  in  these  cases)  the 
European  response  is  half-hearted, 
with  expectations  of  U.S.  leadership. 

It  is  time  that  the  President  calls  on 
Japan  and  the  NATO  countries  to  in- 
crease defense  commitments  in  the 
1980's.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  contin- 
ue to  insure  security  for  ourselves,  our 
allies,  and  free  nations  everywhere.* 


CREATING  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MBYEH)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  are  interested  in  how  we  can 
restore  economic  growth  in  our  econo- 
my, and  my  topic  this  afternoon  will 
deal  with  how  we  can  cut  down  the 
deficit  for  1983,  amd  indeed,  create  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
beginning  on  October  1. 

Primarily,  let  me  observe  that  today 
928,000  workers  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry are  out  of  work.  That  is  18.1 
percent  of  the  total  in  that  industry. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
the  workers  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try are  out  of  work.  That  is  20.8  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  that  industry. 

These  two  industries  together  total 
1.178,000  workers  who  are  out  of  work 
because  of  a  decline  in  their  industries. 
The  principal  question  is  why? 

In  the  opinion  cf  this  Member  from 
California,  the  reason  or  the  answer  to 


that  question  is  high-interest  rates. 
Currently  the  prime  in  this  country  is 
about  16  percent. 

How  do  we  get  that  prime  rate 
down?  The  answer  is  that  we  must 
reduce  the  quantity  of  borrowing 
which  the  Federal  Government  con- 
templates taking  from  the  credit  mar- 
kets over  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
How  do  we  do  that?  We  have  got  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

Now.  when  you  serve  in  this  House. 
in  this  institution,  it  almost  exudes 
from  the  walls  that  you  really  cannot 
cut  spending  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
premises  and  it  is  impossible  to  really 
do  it. 

Well,  this  Member  from  California 
yesterday  made  a  presentation  to  the 
Budget  Committee  whereby  a  plan 
was  presented  that  we  could  balance 
the  budget  in  1983. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  this 
afternoon. 

D  1710 

As  we  prepare  to  do  battle  over  the 
budget  this  year,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
not  just  a  little  more  uneasy  this  time 
about  the  budgetary,  socio-economic, 
financial,  and  political  ramifications  of 
being  confronted  with  the  largest  defi- 
cit in  our  Nation's  history.  We  are 
simply  not  following  the  script  very 
well,  which,  if  we  recall  why  our  con- 
stituents sent  us  here  16  months  ago. 
calls  for  movement  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection: We  are  supposed  to  be  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  not  busting  it. 

It  becomes  imperative,  therefore,  for 
us  to  find  an  alternative  to  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1983  budget.  A 
chief  obstacle  which  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented us  from  coalescing  around  an 
acceptable  sulwtitute  is  the  continuing 
debate  over  economic  assumptions.  In 
February,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  indicated  that  the  fiscal 
year  1983  deficit  would  be  $107.2  bil- 
lion—including off-budget  items— the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
the  on-budget  deficit  alone  will  be 
closer  to  $157  billion.  The  variation  in 
just  the  on-budget  deficit  exceeds  70 
percent,  due  to  acceptance  of  differing 
assumptions  as  to  GNP  growth,  infla- 
tion. Interest  rates,  unemployment, 
and  changes  in  law.  With  fluctuations 
of  as  little  as  1  percent  accounting  for 
billions  of  dollars  in  changes  to  the 
budget,  it  becomes  nearly  impossible 
for  us  to  correctly  predict  what  the 
final  figures  will  be. 

Because  of  this  uncertainty,  it  be- 
comes even  more  important  for  the 
Congress  to  take  decisive  action  on  the 
budget  and  reduce  the  projected  defi- 
cit-whether  $100  billion  or  $200  bil 
lion— by  an  amount  large  enough  and 
meaningful  enough  to  make  a  critical 
difference:  Large  enough  to  relieve 
much  of  the  constrictive  pressure  on 
the   credit    markets,    and    meaningful 


enough  so  that  the  message  to  both 
taxpayers  and  the  busine.ss  community 
would  be  clear  as  to  our  intention  to 
finally  do  something  about  out-of-con- 
trol  Federal  spending. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that,  despite 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  not  only 
must  the  budget  be  balanced,  it  can 
be.  Or.  to  be  more  exact— because  of 
continued  volatility  of  economic  as- 
sumptions—as closely  balanced  as  pos- 
sible under  existing  circumstances. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  cutting 
$110  billion  from  the  projected  fiscal 
year  1983  deficit,  whatever  that  figure 
may  ultimately  be.  A  cut  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  certainly  be  large 
enough  to  materially  affect  financial 
markets,  and  meaningful  enough  to 
send  a  clear  message  that  we  are  final- 
ly serious  about  putting  the  Nation's 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

My  program  for  reducing  the  deficit 
by  $110  billion  can  be  divided  into  two 
underlying  premises,  seven  direct  com- 
ponents, and  two  indirect  additives,  as 
follows. 

PREMISES 

First.  measures  undertaken  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
should  encompass  the  final  6  months 
of  fiscal  year  1982  as  well.  Such  meas- 
ures as  freezing  current  benefit  levels, 
scaled-back  increases,  selective  cuts, 
rescissions,  deferrals,  or  eliminations 
ought  to  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible  inasmuch  as  fiscal  year  1982 
spending  is  not  only  excessive  to  begin 
with,  but  also— because  of  its  exagger- 
ated deficit— has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  fluctuating  and  under- 
mining economic  indicators.  After  all. 
the  more  pessimistic  analyses,  includ- 
ing the  Congressional  Budget  Office's, 
result  from  the  higher  deficits,  inter- 
est rates,  and  unemployment,  and 
lower  productivity  and  revenues, 
caused  by  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 

I  believe  that  by  attacking  the  fiscal 
year  1982  deficit,  at  least  partially,  we 
will  affect  the  economic  indicators  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  administra- 
tion's original  forecasts  and  assump- 
tions more  feasible  and  acceptable. 
And  even  though  it  may  be  too  late  to 
reduce  actual  spending  for  this  year- 
fiscal  year  1982— in  many  programs, 
budget  cuts  based  upon  fiscal  year 
1982  levels  of  spending  ought  to  be 
possible  in  most  cases.  This  is  especial- 
ly important  for  two  reasons:  Fiscal 
year  1983  spending  is  largely  an  exten- 
sion of  fiscal  year  1982— as  well  as  pre- 
vious—spending, and  larger  cuts  are 
possible  in  the  more  egregiously-inflat- 
ed  fiscal  year  1982  budget  than  in  its 
fiscal  year  1983  successor.  Witness  the 
increase  from  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal 
year  1982  of  $67  billion— OMB  esti- 
mates—in total  outlays,  as  opposed  to 
"only"  a  $28  billion  increase  from 
fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1983. 

Second,  budget  cuts  would  be  made 
in  every  department  and  affect  every 
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Government  function.  These  cuts 
would  vary  in  size  and  scope. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
desire  recognition?  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding.  I 
just  wish  10  state  that  many  of  us  are 
terribly  appreciative  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
search and  bringing  better  under- 
standing to  this  House  of  how  we  can 
arrive  at  a  balanced  budget  in  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  at  an  early  date, 
say  1983  even. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  effort  that 
the  gentleman  has  spent  to  make  the 
House  aware  of  the  places  that  we  can 
save  money  on  the  spending  side  of 
the  ledger  and  that  we  can  do  it  in  the 
near  future,  1983,  if  we  just  put  our 
minds  to  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Precisely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  for  giving  us  that 
formula  in  some  detail  today.  Many  of 
us  will,  indeed,  pay  attention  to  this 
and  I  hope  our  Budget  Committee  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  follows 
the  reasoning  and  the  rationale  and 
the  statistics  that  the  gentleman  has 
offered  here  today  as  to  how  we  could, 
in  fact,  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in 
1983. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  only  thing 
preventing  us  from  doing  it,  I  might 
add  to  that,  is  the  will  to  do  it.  Once 
we  develop  the  will  in  this  institution 
to  balance  the  budget,  we  can  do  it 
within  60  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct,  and  as  an  in- 
dividual myself  who  has  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee  in  just  one  area 
alone,  if  we  only  restrain  increases  in 
spending  in  many,  many  areas  across 
our  functional  categories  in  the 
budget,  we  could  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  very  quickly;  so  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  again  I  wish 
to  compliment  him  for  taking  the  time 
to  bring  this  important  information  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

These  are  the  elements  that  I  think 
should  be  considered  under  the  second 
premise: 

First,  widespread  or  notorious  exam- 
ples of  fraud,  waste,  or  mismangement 
still  unaddressed; 

Second,  budget  increases  considered 
excessive  in  light  of  triple-digit  defi- 
cits; 

Third,  programs  considered  worth- 
while but  which  can  be  deferred  until 
a  better  fiscal  climate  prevails; 

Fourth,  nonessential  although  well- 
intentioned  programs  which,  quite 
frankly,  are  neither  needed  nor  fiscal- 
ly warranted; 

Fifth,  one-time  measures— such  as 
freezing  benefits— which  are  designed 


solely  to  offset  the  fiscal  year  1983 
deficit; 

Sixth,  program  changes— such  as 
index  revisions— which  will  realize 
future  savings  as  well;  and 

Seventh,  logical  deletions— silly,  su- 
perflous,  or  redundant  programs. 

It  will  be  argued  that  all  of  these  cri- 
teria are  lo  some  degree  subjective.  Of 
course  they  are.  But  that  does  not 
make  them  any  less  realistic  or  legiti- 
mate. Subjectivity  of  this  sort  leads  in- 
evitably to  dispute  over  what  merits 
being  cut.  Knowing  full  well  that  no 
proposal  to  balance  the  budget,  or 
simply  to  reduce  the  deficit,  which  in- 
corporates a  multitude  of  various  cuts 
will  meet  with  everyone's  approval.  I 
maintain  that  the  need  for  such  cuts 
remains  undiminished. 

A  poll  published  in  Newsweek  on 
March  15  reveals  that  85  percent  of 
the  American  public  wants  Congress 
to  reduce  the  deficit  by  cutting  the 
budget— both  in  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  areas.  This  represents  a  12-per- 
cent increase  from  the  73  percent 
which  favored  such  cuts  in  January. 
Conversely,  only  10  percent  advocated 
tax  increases  to  offset  the  deficit,  a  de- 
crease from  16  percent  2  months  ago. 
The  call  is  clearly  there.  What  is  less 
certain  is  whether  or  not  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  heed  that  call.  Or  will  we 
continue  to  flinch  at  the  headlines  of 
despair  and  disillusionment  which  we 
continue  to  be  bombarded  with? 

Certainly  there  are  many  who  find 
themselves  in  desperate  straits,  and  I 
am  not  casually  dismissing  the  plight 
of  those  who  have  been  adveisely  af- 
fected by  decisions  made  in  the  past 
year.  But  we  do  nobody  any  justice  by 
overlooking  the  chief  cause  of  many  of 
these  circumstances  and  failing  to 
take  corrective  action. 

Most  of  the  problems— unemploy- 
ment, high  interest  rates,  continued 
though  diminished  inflation— have 
been  with  us  for  far  longer  than  just 
the  past  year.  Some  problems  which 
have  gotten  worse  are  actually  the 
result  of  mitigating  factors:  the  auto 
industry  is  the  victim  of  outmoded 
technology  and  attitudes,  and  until 
managerial  direction,  technical  ad- 
vances, and  labor  costs  are  made  more 
compatible  with  a  competitive  indus- 
try, no  purely  budgetary  measures  are 
going  to  insure  any  long-term  relief. 

Problems  that  exist  in  the  social 
spectrum— of  inner  cities  and  disad- 
vantaged citizens— are  likewise  neither 
caused  by  nor  exacerbated  by  budget 
cuts.  In  1950.  50  percent  of  black 
youths— ages  16  to  19— were  employed; 
by  1978  that  figure  had  fallen  to  25 
percent.  Today  it  is  probably  lower 
still,  not  because  of  budget  cuts  but 
rather  because  of  major  economic  con- 
ditions—such as  the  decline  in  low- 
skilled  agricultural  employment  with- 
out a  comparable  surge  in  the  industri- 
al labor  market. 


Likewise,  urban  decay  has  been 
eating  away  at  our  cities  for  decades, 
not  just  in  the  past  year.  All  the  Fed- 
eral housing  projects  in  the  world 
would  not  halt  the  flight  from  inner 
cities.  Nor  will  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance provide  anything  but  temporary 
and  inadequate  subsistence.  For  the 
past  9  years,  from  1973  to  1981,  over 
one-half  trillion  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  trying  to  redress  economic 
grievances  and  disadvantages,  $32  bil- 
lion for  housing  alone,  and  an  addi- 
tional $83  billion  for  food  programs. 

If  throwing  money  at  our  problems 
had  been  succe-ssful,  why  are  condi- 
tions allegedly  worse  today  than 
before?  The  answer,  I  submit,  is  that 
the  facts  have  proven  otherwise,  that 
throwing  good  money  after  bad  has 
not  been  the  correct  solution.  Nor  is  it 
likely  to  be.  What  is  needed  is  a  for- 
ward propulsion  of  our  economy,  with 
incentives  providing  employment,  in- 
vestment, and  business  growth.  Cut- 
ting the  budget  will  help,  not  hinder, 
this  effort. 

Furthermore,  in  proceeding  upon  a 
fiscally  sound  course  of  action,  we 
ought  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  the  wail- 
ings  and  charges  of  disaster  looming 
over  the  horizon.  Those  who  lament 
the  present  administration's  direction 
by  comparing  it  unfavorably  to  the 
great  humanitarianism  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  term  of  office  neglect  to 
point  out  that  there  were  10.390.000 
unemployed  in  1938—19  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force,  a  rate  twice  that 
of  the  present.  And  after  6  years  of  all 
those  wonderful  Federal  make-work 
programs.  Those  programs  did  not 
erase  more  than  a  fraction  of  unem- 
ployment; rather,  it  was  the  artificial- 
ly induced  industrial  growth  prompted 
by  the  advent  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Similarly,  what  we  do  not  need 
today  is  another  artificially  created 
system  of  economic  band-aids  which 
will  unravel  in  time  and  leave  the 
wounds  unhealed. 

COMPONENTS 

First,  major  programs  of  payments 
for  individuals— mostly  entitlements- 
cut  $26.2  billion. 

These  programs  include  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement,  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  veterans'  compensation 
and  pensions,  unemployment  compen 
sation,  medicare,  medicaid,  housing  as- 
sistance, food  stamps,  public  assist- 
ance—AFDC— and  supplementary  se- 
curity income— SSI. 

Since  1974,  these  programs  have  in- 
creased 207  percent  while  the  CPI  has 
gone  up  103  percent— a  rate  twice  as 
fast  as  inflation.  This  increase  has 
been  caused  primarily  because  of 
greater-than-called-for  cost-of-living 
additions  and  inclusion  over  the  years 
of  new  recipients  not  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  programs. 

There  exists  about  $6.2  billion  which 
can  be  saved  from  the  fiscal  year  1982 
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budget,  to  which  Is  added  an  addition- 
al $7.2  billion  which  the  administra- 
tion has  targeted  for  fiscal  year  1983.  I 
propose  freezing  these  programs  at 
the  new  reduced  level  except  for  allow- 
ing $2.7  billion  to  cover  increased  num- 
bers of  recipients  in  certain  of  the  pro- 
grams. Even  with  proposed  cuts,  the 
new  fiscal  year  1983  level  would  repre- 
sent an  8.6-percent  increase  from  last 
year's— fiscal  year  1981— spending. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  $6.2  billion  cut  from  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  listed  above  repre- 
sents 50  percent  of  itemized  savings 
which  can  be  found.  Since  we  are  half- 
way through  the  fiscal  year,  a  full  100 
percent  of  these  itemized  savings 
cannot  be  realized.  But  50  percent  is  a 
reasonable  attainment  since  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  cuts  as  well  as  the  pro- 
grams they  pertain  to  remain  the 
same. 

Second,  national  defense— cut  $18.5 
billion. 

Although  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  need  to  shore  up  our 
deteriorating  defense  posture,  I  do  not 
feel  that  enough  has  been  done  to 
combat  waste  and  inefficiency  in  this 
area.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger has  certainly  embarked  upon 
the  right  course  in  addressing  the 
problem  and  curtailing  this  waste,  but 
much,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 

Without  eliminating  any  of  our  new 
initiatives  in  weapons  systems  or  up- 
grading the  military,  I  am  proposing 
that  $11.3  billion— representing  50  per- 
cent of  potential  savings— be  cut  from 
fiscal  year  1982  spending  levels.  A  15- 
percent  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1983 
would  then  be  added,  resulting  in  an 
additional  savings  of  $7.2  billion  from 
fiscal  year  1983  levels.  This  reduced 
level  still  represents  a  26.8-percent 
jump  from  fiscal  year  1981  spending. 

Third,  other  Federal  spending— zero 
net  savings. 

Cut  $11.3  billion  from  fiscal  year 
1982  levels:  another  $5.4  billion  can  be 
cut  from  fiscal  year  1983.  but  since  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1983  level 
is  already  below  that  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  actual  amounts  which  can  be 
saved  may  not  match  potential  cuts. 
This  Is  due  in  part  to  major  changes 
which  have  been  proposed,  such  as  dis- 
mantling the  Energy  and  Education 
Departments.  Since  many  programs 
contained  in  these  departments  would 
be  transferred  elsewhere  in  the 
budget,  net  savings  may  be  less  than 
what  would  seem  apparent. 

The  full  amount  of  savings  in  this 
category— $16.7  billion,  could  be  real- 
ized only  if  none  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  are  enacted.  However, 
as  my  proposal  impacts  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's figures,  program 
changes,  and  assumptions,  the  amount 
cut  must  reflect  net,  not  gross,  savings. 

Fourth,  off-budget  outlays— zero  net 
savings. 


Cut  $0.6  billion  from  fiscal  year  1982 
and  an  additional  $3.4  billion  from 
fiscal  year  1983  to  match  the  new 
lower  level  of  spending  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed.  As  in  the 
preceding  category,  proposed  changes 
result  in  a  lower  level  of  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  resulting  in  net  sav- 
ings of  zero. 

Fifth,  CBO  recommended  budget  re- 
ductions—$4.3  billion. 

To  offset  zero  net  savings  resulting 
from  proposed  program  changes,  an 
additional  $4.5  billion  in  cuts  can  be 
achieved  by  implementing  17  options 
compiled  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  the  volume,  "Reducing  the 
Federal  Deficit:  Strategies  and  Op- 
tions"—February  1982.  These  are  cuts 
which  meet  one  or  more  of  the  criteria 
established  under  the  second  premise 
of  this  study  and  which  essentially 
augment  my  own  proposed  list  of  cuts. 

Sixth,  eliminate  tax  loopholes— $6.3 
billion. 

The  March  22,  1982,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  «fe  World  Report  listed  60  so- 
called  tax  breaks— credits  or  deduc- 
tions which  result  in  an  estimated 
$273.5  billion  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Of  this  amount,  $173.4  billion— 63.4 
percent— go  to  people.  Now,  quite  obvi- 
ously, most  of  these  deductions  serve  a 
legitimate  purpose:  Without  being 
able  to  deduct  mortgage  interest, 
many  homeowners  would  not  be;  with- 
out tax-free  contributions,  many  char- 
itable institutions  could  not  function; 
not  to  mention  the  blind,  the  elderly, 
the  disabled— all  of  whom  benefit 
from  one  or  more  of  these  credits  or 
deductions. 

Sixty-four  billion  dollars  of  this 
total— 23.4  percent— go  to  corpora- 
tions. But  these  depreciation  allow- 
suices,  conservation,  and  new  technolo- 
gy credits,  and  other  stimuli  were  de- 
signed to  allow  these  corporations  to 
invest,  improve,  and  expand,  all  of 
which  materially  affect  higher  produc- 
tivity, employment,  and  wages.  This, 
in  turn,  contributes  to  a  stronger, 
healthier  economy. 

The  remaining  $36.1  billion-13.2 
percent— go  to  farmers,  small  business- 
men, and  investors.  Here  again,  as 
with  corporations,  the  breaks  were  al- 
lowed to  generate  growth  and  profit- 
ability. 

In  light  of  the  intended  purposes  of 
these  tax  breaks,  because  of  the  im- 
portance in  these  critical  days  of  en- 
hancing productivity,  not  stifling  it, 
and  because  to  gut  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  passed  just  last  year  would  be  dis- 
astrous, I  recommend  that  only  two  of 
these  tax  loopholes  be  closed. 

First,  the  safe  harbor  leasing  provi- 
sion, which  has  come  under  consider- 
able fire  lately,  can  be  eliminated. 
This  will  not  cause  undue  hardship 


since  relatively  few  companies  would 
be  affected. 

Second,  defer  the  research  and  de- 
velopment deductions  and  credits. 
Though  inherently  worthwhile,  the 
tax  law  stipulates  that  existing  busi- 
nesses are  granted  these  credits,  in 
effect  preventing  new  firms  from  de- 
veloping new  technology.  In  addition, 
several  points  of  confusion  in  the  tax 
law  need  to  be  cleared  up.  Until  these 
problems  can  be  corrected,  simply 
defer  this  provision  until  after  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Seventh,  CBO  recommended  tax  rev- 
enue increases— $3.1  billion. 

For  the  same  reasons  as  above, 
major  elements  of  the  ERTA  and  most 
tax  breaks  should  not  be  changed. 
Rather,  10  options  recommended  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  could 
be  implemented  with  minimal  disrup- 
tion. 

ADDITIVES 

First,  total  savings  thus  far  would 
amount  to  $58.3  billion.  The  effect  of 
cutting  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  by 
that  amount,  and  reducing  the  deficit 
by  nearly  one-half,  would  be  profound 
in  its  implications  on  other  economic 
indicators.  For  one.  between  July  1981 
and  February  1982.  when  OMB  revised 
its  estimated  fiscal  year  1983  deficit 
from  $33.2  billion  to  $107.2  billion— in- 
cluding off-budget  items— the  result- 
ant $74  billion  increase  in  the  deficit 
saw  a  simultaneous  drop  in  estimated 
revenues  of  $35.7  billion.  This  loss  in 
receipts  was  due  primarily  to  higher 
interest  rates  and  a  more  sluggish 
economy. 

Cutting  $58.3  billion  from  the  deficit 
would  cause  interest  rates  to  decline 
since  the  Federal  Govenmient  would 
have  to  borrow  less.  It  would  also 
result  in  tremendous  savings  in  inter- 
est paid  on  the  public  debt. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  has  stated  that  cutting 
the  deficit  by  $20  billion  would  cause 
interest  rates  to  fall  by  2  to  3  percent. 
Martin  Feldstein.  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has 
written  that  a  1-percent  drop  in  inter- 
est rates  could  realize  a  reduction  of 
$8  billion  in  interest  on  the  debt. 
Other  sources  have  indicated  gains- 
reduction  of  interest  outlays— of  from 
$4  billion— CBO-to  $10  billion— Mal- 
colm Forbes.  Jr. 

Consequently,  decreasing  the  deficit 
by  nearly  $60  billion  ought  to  result  in 
being  able  to  assume  a  2i^-percent 
drop  in  rates  at  $7  billion— average— 
per  each  percent— for  a  total  of  $17.5 
billion.  Less  $1.25  billion  already  ac- 
counted for  in  my  list  of  itemized  cuts, 
net  savings  would  be  $16.25  billion. 
Thus,  to  the  $58.3  billion  already  men- 
tioned, this  additional  sum  can  be 
added,  totaling  $74.5  billion  in  reduc- 
tions to  the  deficit. 

Second,  the  cumulative  positive 
effect  on  the  economy  from  savings  of 
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this  magnitude  would  result  in  in- 
creased revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
$35.7  billion  which  was  lost  when  the 
deficit  was  increased  can  be  regained 
by  reducing  the  deficit  by  $74  billion. 

The  aggregate  sum  of  all  these  ac- 
tions is  a  potential  reduction  of  $110.3 
billion  from  the  originally-projected 
deficit  of  $107.2  billion.  Of  course, 
faulty  economic  assumptions  and  erro- 
neous forecasting  can  wreak  havoc 
with  any  numbers  game.  The  actual 
amounts,  were  this  proposal  adhered 
to,  might  conceivably  vary  by  several 
billions  of  dollars. 

However,  the  direction  is  clear. 
There  would  be  a  determined  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  downward  pressure 
on  interest  rates,  and  a  visible,  mean- 
ingful slice  in  the  budget.  We  may  end 
up  not  necessarily  balancing  the 
budget.  We  may  end  up  $20  billion  in 
the  red.  But  the  imprint  is  unmistak- 
able. The  psychological  as  well  as  ma- 
terial effects  on  Wall  Street  would  not 
be  lost.  And  we  will  have  kept  faith 
with  the  American  people. 


D  1730 


FEDERAL  DOLLARS  PAY  FOR 
NATIONAL  CONDOM  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  discuss  something  here  this 
evening  that  disturbs  me  highly  be- 
cause I  think  it  indicates  that  indeed, 
even  though  the  Federal  budget  is 
often  talked  about  as  a  budget  that 
has  been  cut  substantially,  yet  we  still 
find  that  there  are  monumental  cases 
of  waste  within  this  budget. 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  been  in 
this  well  discussing  a  balanced  budget 
has  made  an  excellent  point,  that 
indeed  we  can  as  a  government  begin 
to  cut  back,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
begin  to  focus  on  some  of  the  things 
that  are  being  done  even  under  a 
budget  that  supposedly  last  year  was 
cut,  and  cut  so  deeply  that  we  cannot 
possibly  find  any  more  waste  in  social 
programs. 

Well,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  still  considerable  areas  of 
waste  in  that  Federal  budget  process, 
and  I  think  that  we  can  find  one  in 
just  looking  at  what  took  place  last 
month  in  this  city,  using  Federal  fund- 
ing. 

Federal  funding  was  used  in  this  city 
last  month  to  fund  something  called 
"National  Condom  Week. "  That  is 
almost  unbelievable.  It  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable, and  when  you  look  at  the  lit- 
erature that  was  put  out  in  support  of 
this,  you  find  out  that  National 
Condom  Week  was  advertised  to  the 
public,  again  using  Federal  money— 
and   this  is  something   I   confirmed. 


Federal  money  was  used  for  this— 
under  the  slogan  of  "Help  Make 
Washington  Safe  for  Loving." 

Unbelievable— unbelievable  that 

Federal  money  should  be  used  in  this 
way,  that  taxpayers  have  worked  hard 
and  sent  their  money  to  Washington 
to  pay  for  something  of  this  type. 

What  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
scheduled  events  here  was  that  they 
included  in  that  schedule  of  events 
something,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
literature  that  they  sent  out,  some- 
thing called  "Rubber  Disco." 

I  quote  from  the  literature— I  quote 
from  the  literature  about  this  event 
sponsored  with  Federal  money: 

This  fabulous  dance  will  be  held  at  the 
Beret  Discotech  decorated  with  a  rainbow  of 
different  colored,  blown  up  condoms.  The 
height  of  festivities  will  culminate  with  a 
condom  blowing  contest,  the  winner  of 
which  is  to  receive  a  prize  of  $35. 

Unbelievable,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is 
Federal  money.  This  is  yours  and  my 
Federal  tax  dollars  that  are  being  used 
in  this  kind  of  enterprise.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  of  waste— if  ever  there  was 
a  case  of  waste,  this  is  it. 

Now.  we  checked  with  the  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton to  make  absolutely  certain 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  our  colleague  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  this  obvi- 
ously strange  method  of  spending  Fed- 
eral money.  Now,  did  I  hear  him  say 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  an  event 
that  was  advertised  to  celebrate  "Na- 
tional Condom  Week"? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  absolutely 
right.  There  were  publications  put  out 
advertising  this.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  this  is  not  some  half-baked 
notion  that  came  up  in  the  back  room 
of  some  Washingrton  agency.  The 
Mayor  of  Washington,  D.C.,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Mayor  of 
Washington.  D.C..  issued  a  proclama- 
tion for  National  Condom  Week? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  Mayor  Marion  Barry 
of  this  city  issued  a  proclamation  en- 
dorsing National  Condom  Week,  using 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  right.  This  is  certainly  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  misuse  of 
Federal  money,  but  did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  this  was  done  in 
the  name  of  Plarmed  Parenthood? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Washington,  D.C.,  were 
the  ones  who  sponsored  this  whole 
event.  It  is  their  name  that  appears  on 
all  the  flyers.  I  checked  with  the  fi- 
nancial director  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood to  ask  whether  Federal  dollars 
were  used  in  this.  I  was  assured  by 
that   financial   director,   yes.   title   X 


funding  was  used  in  this  enterprise, 
and  I  was  told  that  it  was  some  por- 
tion of  $161,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  much? 

Mr.  WALKER.  $161,000.  something 
less  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  National 
Condom  Week? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  not  certain  that 
we  can  say  that  that  was  used  for  this, 
but  something  less  than  that  was. 
That  was  the  amount  of  title  X  fund- 
ing that  they  got.  so  we  know  some 
portion  of  that  money  was  used  for 
the  enterprise. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I 
think  that  he  would  agree  with  me, 
that  if  one  dime  was  used  of  Federal 
money  for  this  particular  kind  of 
thing,  that  is,  money  no  one  in  this 
House  could  justify  and  no  one  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  fact,  no  one  out 
across  the  country  could  justify  spend- 
ing for  this  kind  of  point. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  he 
is  correct,  it  is  obviously  a  misuse  of 
Federal  funding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that,  and  I  think  what  needs 
to  be  done  is.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  a  full  investigation  by  the 
congressional  committees  concerned 
about  this  to  find  out  just  how  much 
money  was  used.  When  we  checked 
with  Plarmed  Parenthood,  they  re- 
fused to  give  us  the  exact  amount  of 
money  that  was  expended.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  have  a  congres- 
sional investigation.  I  also  hope  that 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  would  look  into  this  matter, 
because  no  doubt  this  is  the  kind  of 
waste  that  continues  to  go  on  which 
indicates  why  there  should  be  contin- 
ued cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  with- 
out really  getting  at  the  muscle  of  the 
Federal  programs.  This  is  fat  of  the 
worst  kind. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


D  1740 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  pres- 
idential candidate  Ronald  Reagan  vis- 
ited the  South  Bronx  in  August  1980 
he  outlined  a  new  idea  his  administra- 
tion would  pursue  for  creating  jobs 
and  economic  opportunity  in  Ameri- 
ca's inner  cities:  Enterprise  zones. 

In  a  Rose  Garden  ceremony  today 
the  President  fulfilled  that  promise  by 
formally  sending  an  enterprise  zone 
proposal  to  Congress.  This  bill  will  be 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives within  the  next  few  days  by  my 
good  friend  and  very  able  colleague. 
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Barber  Conable.  along  with  Bob 
Garcia,  myself,  and  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  passing  this  legislation, 
both  in  the  administration  and  in  the 
House,  and  Senate.  Not  only  is  unem- 
ployment at  its  highest  level  since  the 
Second  World  War  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  it  is  twice  as  high  in  our  inner 
cities,  and  three  times  as  high  for  mi- 
norities. As  a  nation— and  as  a  con- 
gress—we cannot  and  must  not  toler- 
ate this  tragic  waste  of  human  poten- 
tial. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  who  sit  on  the  tax- 
writing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  to 
move  forward  quickly  to  consider  and 
pass  this  legislation.  We  need  to  send  a 
strong  signal  to  the  people  of  our 
inner  cities  that  they  are  not  the 
chosen  victims  of  recession,  that  their 
jobs  are  not  the  price  we  are  trying  to 
pay  for  reducing  inflation. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
repeat  some  points  that  Bob  Garcia. 
Bill  Gray,  and  I  have  raised  over  and 
over  during  the  2  years  we  have  been 
sponsoring  enterprise  zones  legislation 
in  this  Congress. 

First  of  all.  let  me  repeat  once  more 
that  enterprise  zones  do  not  have 
some  hidden  agenda  of  eliminating 
Government  programs  within  enter- 
prise zones.  In  fact,  both  the  Kemp- 
Garcia-Gray  bill  and  the  new  bill 
make  it  very  explicit  that  Federal 
money  can  be  used  for  projects  includ- 
ed in  a  State  and  local  enterprise  zone 
program. 

Neither  are  enterprise  zones  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  days  when  the 
Government  look  no  responsibility  for 
protecting  people  against  dirty  air  and 
water,  unsafe  living  and  working  con- 
ditions, or  racial  discrimination.  While 
the  enterprise  zone  proposal  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  reducing  the  pa- 
perwork burden  on  workers  and  entre 
preneurs  within  enterprise  zones,  it 
expressly  prohibits  any  regulatory 
changes  that  would  threaten  health, 
safety,  or  the  environment,  or  relax 
civil  rights  protections. 

Enterprise  zones  don't  kick  Govern- 
ment out  of  enterprise  zones.  They 
can,  however,  accomplish  some  things 
that  Government  by  its  very  nature 
cannot. 

We  now  know  that  a  large  majority 
of  new  jobs— virtually  all  new  jobs  in 
our  central  cities— are  created  by 
small,  entrepreneurial  businesses.  Yet, 
as  Dr.  David  Birch  of  MIT  has  pointed 
out; 

The  firms  that  can  and  do  generate  the 
most  jobs  are  the  ones  most  difficult  to 
reach  through  conventional  policy  initia- 
tives .  .  .  The  very  spirit  that  gives  them 
their  vitality  and  job-creating  powers  is  the 
same  spirit  that  makes  ihem  unpromising 
partners  for  the  development  administrator 

In  order  to  reach  these  entrepre- 
neurial  firms   as  well   as   larger   and 


more  established  firms,  we  need  to  de- 
velop a  program  which  can  adapt  to 
the  rapidly  changing,  uncertain  envi- 
ronment of  the  entrepreneur.  This  is 
hard  to  do  with  direct  Federal  money, 
especially  because  75  percent  of  all 
new  businesses  start  without  using  any 
outside  capital  at  all,  either  from  Gov- 
ernment or  from  formal  financial  in- 
stitutions like  banks.  Instead  they 
start  businesses  with  personal  savings, 
or  with  money  borrowed  from  family 
and  friends. 

The  challenge,  then,  becomes  en- 
couraging these  entrepreneurs  to  take 
a  chance  in  the  riskier  environment  of 
the  inner  city  by  providing  more  gen- 
eral incentives— incentives  that  an  "en- 
trepreneur can  use  without  being  di- 
rectly identified  by  the  Government.  I 
believe  the  easiest  and  most  direct  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  to  use  tax  incen- 
tives to  offset  the  inner  city's  greater 
risks  with  greater  after-tax  rewards. 

But  that  and  entrepreneurial  deci- 
sions are  not  limited  to  people  who 
start  up  businesses.  Everyone,  rich  or 
poor,  makes  economic  calculations. 
And  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  far 
too  many  people  in  the  inner-city  have 
calculated  that  between  the  loss  of 
welfare  benefits,  the  onset  of  taxes, 
and  the  lack  of  tangible,  long-term  op- 
portunities in  the>r  own  communities, 
it  just  is  not  worth  taking  the  chance 
on  a  job. 

Enterprise  zones  seek  to  change  that 
that  an  entrepreneurial  calculation  as 
well,  by  providing  a  tax  incentive  for 
employees  who  take  a  job  in  an  enter- 
prise zone,  and  for  employers  who 
offer  jobs  to  disadvantaged  workers. 

Finally,  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
President  Reagan,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  notion  that  enterprise  zones  are 
an  experiment.  If  we  are  going  to 
effect  the  entrepreneurial  calculations 
of  thousands  of  workers  and  employ- 
ers we  cannot  be  talking  about  experi- 
ments, as  if  we  are  offering  incentives 
one  day  and  will  take  them  away  the 
next. 

In  fact  enterprise  zones  stand  out 
from  other  Federal  urban  programs  in 
offering  a  long-term  policy,  not  a 
short-term  "experiment"  that  will  be 
changed  every  few  years  before  it 
really  gets  a  chance  to  work.  People 
make  their  decisions  in  the  long  run. 
If  they  did  not,  no  one  would  ever 
start  up  a  small  business,  as  small 
businesses  do  not  make  money  for 
their  first  4  or  5  years.  Neither  would 
an  employer  or  worker  ever  take  a 
chance  on  job  training,  or  education. 
Because  enterprise  zones  offer  tax  in- 
centives over  the  25-year  life  of  the 
zone,  they  give  individuals  a  real  in- 
centive to  make  the  kind  of  long-term 
capital  investment— in  human  capital 
as  well  as  equipment  or  property— that 
*ill  make  a  real  difference  in  Ameri- 
ca's poorest  communities. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Presidents 
proposal  follows: 


The  Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act- 
Description 


Brief 


Local  and  State  governments  will  desig- 
nate enterprise  zones,  subject  to  Federal  ap- 
proval. Within  these  zones  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  offer  major  tax  incentives  for 
job  creation  and  small  business  growth. 

The  incentives  are  designed  to  meet  two 
crucial  goals: 

1.  First  they  will  create  a  netc  sense  of  eco- 
nomic buoyancy  within  the  zones,  by  dra- 
matically expanding  entrepreneurial  activi- 
ty. The  bill  does  this  by: 

Eliminating  capital  gains  taxes  on  invest- 
ment within  zones. 

Providmg  an  additional  investment  tax 
credit  for  investment  within  zones:  3%  for  3- 
year  property.  5%  for  5-year  property,  and 
10%  for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  residential,  commercial,  or  industrial 
property. 

Extending  the  loss  carryforward  to  up  to 
25  years— the  life  of  the  enterprise  zone. 

Insuring  that  industrial  development 
bonds  will  continue  to  be  available  within 
zones. 

2.  Second,  the  bill  recognizes  that  the  poor 
on  welfare  may  face  the  highest  marginal 
toj  rates  of  all  TTiis  creates  a  poverty  trap 
for  millions  of  Aniericana.  To  entice  the  ttoor 
when  able  to  seek  tax-paying  jobs,  and  to  en- 
courage job  creation  within  enterprise 
zones,  the  bill  provides  the  following  incen- 
tives: 

An  employee  personal  income  tax  credit 
for  wages  earned  in  the  zone:  5%.  up  to  a 
cap  of  $450. 

An  employer  credit  for  hiring  disadvan- 
taged workers  equal  to  50%  of  the  worker's 
wage  for  3  years,  phasing  out  to  40%,  30%. 
20%.  and  10%  over  the  following  four  years. 
This  credit  has  no  cap.  which  gives  the  em- 
ployer a  major  incentive  to  train  disadvan- 
taged workers  for  higher-wage  Jobs. 

An  employer  credit  for  10%  of  total  enter- 
prise zone  payroll  (for  existing  businesses, 
this  is  10%  of  the  increase  in  payroll  after 
the  zone  is  designated.) 

DESIGNATION 

A  local  and  state  government  may  togeth- 
er 9pply  for  enterprise  zone  designation  if 
the  area  meets  certain  qualifications.  To 
insure  that  the  local  and  state  governments 
are  committed  to  makmg  enterprise  zones 
work,  they  must  submit  a  zone  'contracl" 
which  outlines  steps  they  will  take  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  job  creation,  economic 
growth,  and  community  development  within 
the  zone.  This  contract  may  include  tax  re- 
duction, regulatory  reform,  improved  local 
services,  and/or  commitments  from  private 
groups  to  provide  assistance  to  zone  entre- 
preneurs and  residents.  The  Secreta.-y  of 
HUD.  in  consultation  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments, would  designate  up  to  25  zones  a 
year  for  3  years,  giving  preference  to  zone.s 
with  the  worst  conditions,  the  t)est  con- 
tracts, and  the  broadest  community  sup- 
port. 

other  provisions 

State  and  local  governments  may  together 
apply  for  the  modification  of  Federal  regu 
lations  i/  such  modification  is  in  the  public 
in'ere-.i.  would  not  overturn  a  statutory  re- 
quirement, and  would  not  present  a  risk  to 
health,  safety,  or  the  environment.  The  bill 
does  not  propose  a  change  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

Whenever  possible  and  desired,  foreign 
trade  zones  should  be  established  within  en- 
terprise zones. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  leading 
expert  on  tax  policy  in  the  Congress, 
my  colleague  from  western  New  York, 
Barber  Conablz,  as  the  main  sponsor 
of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  with  his 
leadership,  and  that  of  Senators 
Chatxe,  Boschwitz,  Heinz,  and  others, 
we  are  going  to  have  moving  through 
this  Congress  in  very  short  time  the 
President's  enterprise  zone  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my   coUeagxie   from   New   York   (Mr. 

CONABLE). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
creative  federalism  at  its  best.  The 
gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp 
and  Mr.  Garcia)  pioneered  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  early  stages  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  people  of  their  creative 
turn  of  mind  bringing  forth  the  legis- 
lation that  would  address  a  serious 
area  of  neglect  in  our  society. 

The  initial  stages  were  represented 
by  the  Kemp/Garcia  bill.  Happily  the 
President,  during  this  campaign, 
adopted  this  idea  in  principle  and  has 
had  many  of  the  people  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  trying  to  develop  the  idea 
to  fit  it  into  the  overall  fiscal  picture 
of  the  country  and  to  give  It  the  ad- 
ministrative twist  that  could  make  it  a 
monument  to  the  creative  work  that 
Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Garcia  have  done. 
It  Is  now  ready  and  I  hope  not  just  the 
people  now  addressing  this  issue  but 
all  my  coUeagrues  of  all  political  per- 
suasions and  ideological  concern  will 
see  it  as  a  necessary  step  In  trying  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  special  problems 
of  our  cities  and  our  underprivileged 
people  who  are  so  concentrated  in  a 
few  urban  areas. 

Let  me  just  briefly  for  a  moment  ex- 
press my  view  of  what— as  this  legisla- 
tion has  emerged— all  people  can  sup- 
port. It  puts  the  initiative  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  must  have  the  initiative; 
namely,  the  communities  themselves. 
The  roughly  25.000  communities  that 
will  qualify  under  the  law  to  compete 
for  designation  as  urban  enterprise 
zones,  these  communities  will  have  to 
put  together  a  creative  package,  will 
have  to  enlist  the  support  and  advice 
and  technical  help  of  their  States  In 
trying  to  present  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  proposal  sufficiently  cre- 
ative so  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  see  fit  to  designate  that  communi- 
ty's efforts  as  an  urban  enterprise 
zone. 

This  is  awfully  important  because  in 
the  past  our  approach  to  such  prob- 
lems has  been  to  send  Federal  manna 
down  from  heaven  and  not  really  to 
care  whether  it  was  spent  creatively  or 
not.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fiscal  con- 
straints on  the  Federal  Government 
are  going  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a 
lot  of  enterprise  zones  because  the  tax 
Incentives  which  are  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful enterprise  zone  are  consider- 
able and  will  have  a  considerable  eco- 
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nomic  incentive  to  the  job  creators, 
the  creative  people  in  the  private 
sector  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
country  or  that  particular  part  of  the 
community  Involved.  So,  if  there  were 
going  to  be  lots  of  urban  enterprise 
zones  it  perhaps  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  some  of  the  initiating. 

What  they  have  done  In  this  propos- 
al, as  it  has  generally  emerged,  is  they 
have  given  the  initiating  force  and  the 
competitive  impulse  to  the  community 
itself. 

In  many  cases.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  predict  that  even  those  commu- 
nities which  are  not  finally  successful 
in  being  designated  as  one  of  the 
urban  enterprise  zones  and,  therefore, 
never  qualify  for  the  Federal  tax  In- 
centives that  are  given,  will  nonethe- 
less go  ahead  with  the  proposals  they 
have  had  to  think  out  and  submit  as  a 
part  of  the  competition  because  it  will 
be  apparent  to  them  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  that. 

In  short,  there  will  be  a  multiplier 
effect,  quite  apart  from  the  Federal 
money  involved  in  the  creative  com- 
munity partnerships  that  will  emerge 
inevitably  out  of  the  competition. 

Mr.  KEMP.  May  I  just  make  a  com- 
ment along  those  lines? 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  t>ecause  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing things  about  this  whole  idea  Is 
how  it  has  triggered  the  competitive 
process,  as  the  gentleman  points  out, 
to  where  mayors  all  over  the  country, 
large  city  mayors  and  small  city 
mayors.  Democratic  mayors  and  Re- 
publican mayors,  are  talking  about 
taking  initiatives  and  taking  progres- 
sive and  positive  steps  to  break  down 
barriers,  either  regulatory  or  tax, 
which  have  been  raised  against  the  en- 
trepreneur in  the  inner  cities  of  our 
country. 

So  the  gentleman  is  making.  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  significant  points  that 
can  be  made  about  the  President's  leg- 
islation and  about  this  whole  effort.  It 
is  this  whole  idea  of  creating  a  com- 
petitive and  yet  at  the  same  time  coop- 
erative process  whereby  cities  and 
States  will  look  at  their  zoning  laws, 
their  regulations,  their  tax  laws,  with 
an  eye  to  trying  to  encourage  the  en- 
trepreneur. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
point.  It  is  a  magnificent  point, 

D  1750 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  And  in  my  view.  It 
is  creative  federalism  at  its  best  be- 
cause it  insures  that  the  impulse  will- 
come  up  from  the  community,  up  from 
the  grassroots,  up  from  the  areas,  the 
institutions,  the  local  institutions,  that 
must  support  any  proposal  of  this  sort 
if  it  is  going  to  be  successful. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  the  faults 
of  past  federalism  have  been  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  initiated  it 


and  financed  it  totally  and  has  tried  to 
regulate  it  from  Washington.  This,  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put 
together,  insures  that  the  very  consid- 
erable Federal  benefits  Involved  will 
be  adequate  incentive  for  the  conunu- 
nity  Itself  to  initiate  the  package,  to 
coordinate  it,  to  work  it  out  with  the 
State  and,  in  all  probability,  once  they 
have  done  that,  these  local  Institutions 
will  be  quite  inclined  to  want  to  do 
what  they  can.  because  their  attention 
has  become  focused  on  the  process  of 
trying  to  deal  with  urban  blight. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  They  wUl  do  what 
they  can.  Irrespective  of  whether  they 
are  successful  in  the  competition  In 
being  designated. 

Mr.  KEMP.  There  Is  one  more  point 
that  I  wanted  to  make. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  has  mentioned  several 
times  cities  and  urban  areas.  Actually, 
to  reassure  Members  of  the  rural 
caucus  and  other  Members  who  do  not 
represent  large  populated  centers  of 
our  country,  the  designation  for  the 
zones  Is  predicated  not  upon  large  pop- 
ulation. It  Is  basically  aimed  at  areas 
of  the  country  In  which  there  are  sev- 
eral crtterlft— high  unemployment,  a 
shrinking  tax  base,  a  loss  of  popula- 
tion, and  that  cyclical  pattern  of  pov- 
erty which  is  such  a  blight  on  rural, 
suburban,  or  urban  areas. 

So  actually  I  do  not  want  to  concern 
anybody.  This  is  available  to  any  area 
ultimately  which  takes,  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out,  competitive  steps  to 
reduce  those  barriers  to  enterprising 
Job  creation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  My  impression  Is 
that  the  only  obstacle  to  anybody  par- 
ticipating fuUy  in  this  program  and 
seeking  the  designation  is  the  creativi- 
ty and  the  initiative  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  people,  their  ac- 
k^iowledgement  of  the  problem,  and 
their  definition  of  the  way  of  dealing 
with  It.  The  Federal  role,  except  for 
the  ultimate  tax  credits  that  will  be 
proffered  to  the  successful  communi- 
ties, the  Federal  role  is  going  to  be 
limited  to  Judging  which  of  the  pat- 
terns are  the  most  creative,  which  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  successful,  which 
will  be  the  role  models  for  the  future 
course  of  dealing  with  this  special  type 
of  problem. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp  and 
Mr.  Garcia)  have  started  a  very  signif- 
icant course  and  may  have  redefined 
federalism  in  much  more  relevant 
terms  than  It  has  previously  been  de- 
fined. 

I  think  it  wiU  serve  this  country  well 
to  have  widespread  competition  for 
designation  as  urban  enterprise  zones. 
It  will  not  be  terribly  expensive  for 
the  Federal  Government  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  zones  that  ulti- 
mately will  be  so  designated,  but  It  will 
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be  of  tremendous  and  growing  signifi- 
cance to  the  communities  themselves 
to  go  through  the  process  of  trying  to 
decide  what  types  of  tax  credits,  what 
types  of  regulatory  reform,  what  types 
of  local  Incentives  and  State  incentives 
are  best  designed  to  solve  the  special 
problems  they  may  have. 

I  want  to  call  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
our  colleagues  to  Join  us  In  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  measure.  This  Is  Indeed  a 
new  watershed  type  of  legislation  that 
represents  the  best  In  bipartisanship 
cooperation,  and  It  would  be  indeed 
unfortunate  if  we  did  not  have  wide- 
spread support  generating  In  this  body 
for  anjrthing  as  soundly  based  as  the 
enterprise  zone  concept  as  Initiated  by 
Kofp  and  Oahcia  and  as  further  de- 
fined by  the  administration. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  would  Just  make  one  final  point. 
I  think  something  he  said  really  trig- 
gered in  my  mind  the  essence  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to 
recognize  that,  in  the  inner  city, 
people  respond  to  rewards  and  incen- 
tives, just  as  they  do  anywhere  else; 
that,  really,  the  poor  respond  to  incen- 
tives and  rewards  Just  as  do  other 
people  In  our  society.  And  when  the 
reward  and  the  Incentive  Ls  there,  you 
are  going  to  get  the  type  of  economic 
response  that  will  not  only  be  good  In 
the  individual  life  of  that  person,  but 
also  collectively  in  the  whole  economy. 

Congressman  Bnx  Orat  has  had  a 
significant  role  in  shaping  this  legisla- 
tion. Congressman  Ods  Hawkins  of 
California,  and  people  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  a  full  employment 
policy  who  might  be  called  liberal  or 
sit  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 
For  those  of  us  on  the  right  side  of  the 
aisle  who  call  ourselves  Republican  or 
more  conservative,  very  frankly  I  am 
excited  by  this  tremendous  possibility 
of  pulling  together  a  transcendent  coa- 
lition of  liberals,  conservatives,  black 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as 
white,  suburban,  urban  and  rural.  It 
has  really  been  a  thrill  to  work  with 
people  from  aU  shades  of  political 
opinion  and  economic  philosophy. 

Talking  about  economic  philosophy, 
one  of  the  champions  of  free  enter- 
prise and  one  of  the  champions  of  con- 
servatism is  Johh  RonssKLOT  of  Cali- 
fornia, another  friend  who  has  been 
very  interested  in  enterprise  zones, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kncp. 
for  ylelaing.  I  just  wanted  to  respond, 
as  a  followup  to  what  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  has  al- 
ready said— and  that  Is  that  this  legis- 
lation has  widespread  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Our  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearings  In  Inglewood,  Calif.,  last  year 
on  the  subject  of  urban  enterprise 
zones.  On  October  23.  1981.  our  com- 
mittee received  extensive  testimony  on 


a  very  bipartisan  basis  from  people 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Many  witnesses 
from  the  private  sector,  many  from 
city  and  county  governments  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  provided  enthusiastic  and  positive 
testimony  on  how  the  urban  enter- 
prise zones  legislation  was  needed  and 
wanted.  Our  colleague.  Julian  Dixon. 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, participated  in  these  hearings 
along  with  our  new  colleague.  Makvin 
Dtmallt.  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia—and incidentally.  California's 
former  Lieutenant  Governor— also 
participated,  and  of  course  Senator 
Sam  Hatakawa.  not  only  was,  a 
member  of  the  congressional  panel, 
but  also  added  Important  testimony  on 
his  own. 

As  already  mentioned,  we  took  testi- 
mony all  day  long  from  people,  from 
all  walks  of  life,  who  expressed  warm 
enthusiasm  for  just  how  this  new 
mechanism  of  "urban  enterprise 
zones"  could  work  in  their  given  areas. 
I  personally  was  very  enthused  about 
chairing  this  hearing,  and  finding  that 
the  idea  of  urban  enterprise  zones  was 
so  well  received,  but  came  away  even 
more  enthused  that  there  was  so  much 
grassroots  support  for  the  Kemp- 
Garcia  program.  You  Mr.  Kncr,  ex- 
pressed it  well  when  you  explained 
how  we  can  gain  the  interest  of  people 
when  you  offer  them  a  program  of  re- 
wards, incentives,  et  cetera,  to  provide 
jobs,  to  provide  new  enterprises,  that 
will  work  for  them.  That  fact  came  out 
so  clearly  In  our  hearings. 

Let  me  review  a  few  comments  from 
those  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings  on  October  23: 

First,  the  Honorable  Jotjan  Dixon 
of  California: 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  any  con- 
cept that  will  produce  more  jobs  rather 
than  replace  one  body  with  another,  and 
that  will  brlns  stability  to  decUnlng  commu- 
nities and  support  It  and  create  existing  new 
small  busineaaes. 

Then  Senator  S.  I.  "Sam"  Hataka- 
wa: 

The  concept  of  Urban  enterprise  Zones  Is 
the  first  urban  policy  initiative  to  bring 
some  hope  to  reversing  the  trend  of  aban- 
donment In  our  cities.  It  is  a  novel  ap- 
proach, which  encourages  thoae  living  In  a 
disadvantaged  area  to  utilize  incentives,  and 
create  bualneaaes  out  of  rubble  and  decent 
housing  out  of  boardedup  bulldlnga.  Enter- 
prise Zones  are  new.  and  will  work,  because 
they  are  not  giveaways;  they  demand  the  co- 
operation and  Involvement  of  residents.  In- 
stead of  a  hand-out.  sovemment  will  give 
depressed  areas  a  hand  In  making  prosperity 
out  of  devasUtlon.  I  firmly  believe  that  fed- 
eral welfare  policies  have  reduced  hard 
working  people  to  apathy  and  idleness,  be- 
cause they  can  get  more  for  free  from  the 
government  than  they  can  by  working  for  It. 
Furthermore,  those  things  that  come  for 
free  are  far  less  likely  to  be  treated  with 
care  and  pride  than  those  things  which  are 
the  result  of  honest  toil.  I  am  convinced 
that.  If  we  provide  the  tools  for  reconstruc- 
tion, residents  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas  will  come  together  to  rebuild 


their  neighborhoods  and  live  with  pride, 
knowing  that  the  success  of  the  Zone  will  be 
directly  aaaocUted  with  their  labors.  The 
concept  of  Urban  Enterprise  Zones  is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  direction  which  we  must  follow. 
If  we  desire  productive,  dean,  and  nJe 
clUes. 

Finally  a  statement  from  Hon.  Joan 
Mllke  Flores,  councilwoman.  ISth  Dis- 
trict. City  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 

We  probably  will  never  really  come  close 
to  achieving  the  goals  that  we  have  unless 
we  have  Jobs  for  all  the  people  who  need 
and  want  work.  And  we  need  Jobs  that  pay  a 
decent  wage  and  that  permit  personal 
growth  and  that  are  meaningful  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Enterprise  Zone  leg- 
islation of  course  to  entice  new  businesses  to 
create  jobs  in  the  Inner  dty  by  providing 
tax  Incentives  and  other  advantages. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  areas  of  our 
Inner  dtle*  can  be  made  as  economically 
viable  as  the  more  prosperous  areas  given 
the  tools  proposed  In  the  Enterprise  Zone 
legislation.  That  area  of  my  district  com- 
monly referred  to  as  WatU  Is  the  Ideal  test 
bed  for  a  demonstration  project  to  show 
that  thU  theory  will  work. 

Let  me  also  add  at  this  point  as  a  fol- 
lowup on  the  Item  that  the  gentleman 
Just  mentioned.  There  Is  tremendous 
bipartisan  support  out  there.  There  is 
an  eagerness  and  willlngneas  on  the 
part  of  local  government  officials  and 
local  entrepreneurs  to  initiate  action 
as  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Conabuc.  has  just  said, 
from  the  "grassroots  level."  There  Is 
great  eagerness  to  get  this  program 
going.  I  am  delighted  that  our  good 
President  has  followed  up  on  his  cam- 
paign commitment  to  make  sure  that 
we  put  this  program  in  place.  Now  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  follow  through  and 
enact  the  legislation. 

D  1800 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  FiNDLrr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  days,  I  have  placed  portions  of 
the  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion report  on  the  costs  of  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  before  Members  for 
their  consideration.  The  last  chapter 
dealt  with  direct  costs  associated  with 
the  embargo. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
Members'  attention  to  chapter  IV  of 
the  NCGA  report.  This  chapter  deals 
with  the  Indirect  costs  of  the  embargo. 

4.  IifsiRxcT  Costs  ahd  Othek  Damagb  to 
U.S.  AoaicuLTxntx  and  thx  EcoNoirr 

Prior  to  the  January  4.  IMO  suspension  of 
grain  sales  and  shipments  and  the  accompa- 
nying political  strains  between  the  U.S.  and 


USSR.  American  farmers  had  been  and 
were  expected  to  remain  the  principal  sup- 
pliers of  grain  and  soybean  meal  to  the 
USSR.  This  la  evidenced  by  the  record  of 
grain  shipments  from  the  1971-72  through 
the  1078-79  season,  as  shown  below.  While 
our  exports  to  the  Soviets  did  not  maintain 
the  spectacular  level  of  1972-73.  they  did  in- 
crease In  the  seasons  Indicated.  This  la  espe- 
cially true  If  we  consider  the  low  level 
shipped  In  1971-72  of  2.9  mmt  of  U.S.  grain. 
U.S.  shipments  were  far  greater  than  ship- 
ments by  all  other  suppliers  combined  In 
most  years  after  1971.  until  the  year  of  the 
embargo. 

(A)  77k  U.S.  Ha$  Now  Become  the  Rendu- 
al  Supplier  to  the  USSR.  The  commercial  re- 
lationship In  grains  developed  with  the 
USSR  during  the  1970's  represented  a  sharp 
change  In  the  U.S.  role  In  the  world's  grain 
trade,  compared  with  our  position  via  a  vis 
other  Importing  nations.  For  a  number  of 
reasons  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  grain 
marketing  procedures  and  government  poli- 
cies In  other  countries  and  from  some  past 
U.S.  farm  policies,  the  U.S.  has  often  been 
the  residual  supplier  of  wheat  and  coarse 
grains  to  the  world.  This  Is  more  true  In  the 
case  of  wheat  than  of  com.  but  It  Is  true  of 
both  sectors.  All  other  suppliers  would  sell 
whatever  they  had  available  In  most  years, 
and  the  U.S.  would  supply  the  remainder  to 
a  waiting  world. 

With  the  USSR  the  U.S.  was  the  favored 
supplier  and  other  countries  got  the  residu- 
al trade— until  1980.  This  situation  devel- 
oped both  from  the  large  quantities  of  grain 
Russia  needed  in  some  years;  their  experi- 
ence in  getting  such  quantities  readily  from 
the  U.S.;  and  their  lack  of  confidence  In  get- 
ting large  quantities  from  other  suppliers. 

The  predominance  of  U.S.  shipments  Is 
seen  In  the  (act  that  we  supplied  between  55 
and  75  percent  of  USSR  grain  Imports  be- 
tween 1972-73  and  1979-80.  after  having 
only  a  37  percent  sliare  In  1971-73. 

U.S.S  R.  WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAIN  IMPORTS,  BY  SOURCE 

(JULY  TO  JUNE  YEAR) 
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That  favored  relationship  no  longer  exists 
and  Is  not  likely  to  be  re-esUblished.  The 
U.S.  Is  now  the  residual  supplier  to  the 
USSR. 

The  contrast  of  t*;e  previous  record  with 
the  export  record  since  the  1980  suspension 
action'  and  expecUtions  for  the  1983-83 
season  Is  dramatic  and  discouraging.  This  is 
illustrated  In  the  following  Uble.  showing 
that  the  USSR  Imported  26.5  mmt  from 
non-U.S.  sources  In  the  1980-81  season  and 
will  Import  29  mmt  of  grain  from  those 
sources  in  the  1981-82  season.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  Soviets  can  probably  buy  28-30 
mmt  from  the  rest  of  the  world  year-year- 
year  In  the  early  1980's  (as  shown  In  the 
Table  for  1982-83). 
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(B)  The  U.S.  May  Lose  AU  Exports  to  the 
USSR  in  Some  Years.  Optimists  may  say 
that  the  USSR  has  Imported  31-40  mmt  In 
each  recent  season  and  will  inevitably  need 
to  come  to  the  U.8.  for  large  tonnages  each 
year.  In  fact,  recent  years  have  been  unusu- 
al years,  in  comparison  with  the  I970's.  The 
1979.  1980.  and  1981  Soviet  harvests  feU 
short  of  their  official  targets  which  aver- 
aged 233  mmt  by  25  percent,  or  some  59 
mmt  per  year.  A  shortfall  as  large  as  59 
mmt  per  year  was  unusual,  even  for  the 
USSR,  where  farm  production  is  notoriously 
unstable. 

Such  seasons  will  happen  again,  possibly 
soon.  However,  there  will  also  be  fair  to 
good  seasons  when  USSR  grain  production 
Is  200-215  mmt  and  fine  seasons  when  pro- 
duction may  exceed  the  1978  record.  When 
such  seasons  occur  during  the  early  1980's. 
there  Is  little  reason  to  expect  the  U.S.  to 
sell  much  or  any  grain  to  the  USSR.  As 
shown  In  the  tabulation  below,  the  Soviets 
could  harvest  as  little  as  190  mmt  In  1982  or 
1983,  maintain  feeding  at  or  near  their 
recent  high  levels  or  probably  well  above 
their  1981-82  level  (If  the  1981  harvest  was 
well  below  175  mmt).  and  Import  only  the 
26-30  mmt  available  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

CURRENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  USSR.  GRAIN  BALANCE 
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This  possibility  shows  how  misleading  It  Is 
to  argue  that  U.S.  grains  alone,  or  grains 
plus  our  limited  exports  of  other  products, 
can  exert  material  and  sustained  political  le- 
verage on  the  USSR.  Only  when  Russia's 
needs  are  extraordinary  (greater  than  26-30 
mmt  per  year)  and/or  when  supplies  from 
other  grain  exporters  are  unusually  low 
could  the  U.S.  alone  exercise  great  leverage 
by  cutting  off  agricultural  exports  and  that 
would  probably  be  only  temporary.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  a  U.S.  or  a  Joint  U.S.-allled 
trade  embargo  would  not  damage  the  USSR. 
Rather.  It  suggesU  that  damage  would  be 
sporadic  and  limited  most  of  the  time. 

With  the  support  of  all  the  other  major 
grain  exporters  or  In  years  following  very 
poor  USSR  crops  and  high  Import  require- 
ments, the  U.S.  would  have  some  political 
leverage  on  the  USSR.  However.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  USSR  meat  consump- 
tion at  half  the  U.S.  level.  Is  not  so  low  as  to 


generate  serious  problems  If  meat  suppliers 
were  reduced  or  could  not  be  tiKreaaed.  The 
option  of  reducing  meat  consumption  tar- 
gets In  the  USSR,  cutting  off  or  reducing 
the  need  for  large  and  constant  grain  ex- 
ports. Is  also  an  option  for  the  USSR.  In 
fact,  some  argue  that  this  Is  how  and  why  a 
grain  embargo  should  l>e  used  to  force  a  re- 
duction In  diet  quality,  leading  possibly  to 
Internal  discontent  and  political  disruption. 

(C)  it  Doubtful  Future  for  the  U.S.USSR 
Grain  AffreemenL  The  1975  Agreement 
under  which  the  USSR  agreed  to  buy  at 
least  6  mmt  U.S.  grain  and  the  U.S.  agreed 
to  sell  and  deliver  at  least  8  mmt  per  year 
through  September  1981  was  In  part  a  logi- 
cal successor  to  the  "stop  and  go"  U.S.  trade 
actions  of  1973-74-76.  The  U.S.  stopped  or 
stalled  exports  of  grains  and/or  oilseeds  on 
three  occasions  in  thoae  years,  once  to  the 
world  and  twice  to  the  USSR  or  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  U.S.-U88R  Agreement  grew  out  of 
these  actions  since  It  both  reassured  the 
USSR  tliat  we  would  ship  certain  minimum 
amounts  and  reassured  the  V&  that  our 
fanners  could  count  on  a  certain  level  of 
export  salea  The  U.S.  initiated  and  prwssil 
the  1975  talks  that  led  to  the  Agreement, 
even  though  the  popular  wisdom  was  that 
"Russia  needs  us  more  than  we  need  them." 
It  was  a  diplomatic  event,  negotiated  largely 
by  the  UnderMcretary  of  State,  not  an  agri- 
cultural event.  The  U.S.  has  offered  the 
U88CR  large  quantities  of  grain  above  the  8 
mmt  level  each  year,  at  our  Initiative  and 
without  ever  having  a  formal  request  from 
the  USSR  for  more  grain. 

This  result  was  partly  a  matter  of  form; 
the  U.8.  Is  more  open  than  the  USSR,  and 
our  grain  supply  levels  are  well  known.  Our 
officials  would  wait  for  the  SovleU  to  ask, 
during  a  consultative  meeting,  for  the  grain 
we  were  sure  they  needed.  Eventually  we  of- 
fered It  imilaterally  In  most  cases. 

Even  though  the  Soviets  have  now 
learned  that  they  can  buy  2&-30  mmt  of 
grain  per  year  from  noD-U.S.  sources,  some 
advantages  remain  for  them  to  buy  as  much 
U.S.  grain  as  possible,  however.  We  are 
more  certain  than  any  other  country  to 
have  large  exportable  supplies  In  a  bad  year, 
we  carry  most  of  the  world's  reserves:  and 
we  can  perform  better  than  most  other  ex- 
porters on  shipping  schedules. 

In  1982,  however,  there  are  very  few  rea- 
sons for  the  USSR  to  want  a  new  agreement 
with  the  U.8.  The  USSR- 
Has  agreements  with  most  other  grain 
suppliers. 

Can  get  all  the  grain  and  oilseeds  It  needs 
in  many  years  without  buying  In  the  U.S. 
market,  as  shown  above. 

Can  buy  In  the  U.8.  market  at  any  time 
(barring  a  general  export  embargo)  without 
an  agreement. 

Is  unlikely  to  want  a  grain  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  as  a  political  action.  The  U.S.  will 
have  to  beg  to  get  Into  a  new  negotiation,  al- 
though one  or  more  annual  extensions  of 
the  existing  agreement  might  not  be  so  dif- 
ficult to  arrange  at  our  Initiative. 

(D)  Increased  Export  Capacity  in  Other 
Countries.  Spurred  partly  by  the  strong 
demand  for  grains  and  oilseeds  In  the  1970's 
and  by  their  own  Increasing  grain  output, 
Canada.  Australia  and  Argentina  have  in- 
creased their  export  loading  capacity  In 
recent  years  and  are  continuing  to  do  so. 
This  is  Illustrated  by  the  total  volume  of 
grain  shipped,  as  listed  t>elow.  Note  that 
Canada  will  export  7  mmt.  or  41  percent 
more  grain  In  the  1981-82  season  than  six 
years  earlier.  Australia  will  export  23  per- 
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cent  and  Argentina  70  percent  more  than 
the  1975-76  season.  These  developments 
cannot  be  attributed  solely  or  even  princi- 
pally to  D.S.  trade  policies.  But  U.S.  actions 
on  agricultural  exports  have  surely  accentu- 
ated private  and  public  actions  and  decisions 
leading  to  greater  grain  production  and  ex- 
ports in  other  countries. 

WHEAT  AND  COARSf  GRAIN  PfiOOUCTlON  AND  EXPORTS 

FROM  COMPETING  EXPORTING  COUNTinES 
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Competing  grain  exporting  countries  have 
made  major  efforts  to  Increase  their  produc- 
tion and  export  capacity,  as  follows: 
Canada 

Built  a  new  export  elevator  on  Its  west 
coast  at  Prince  Rupert: 

Invested  heavily  in  hopper  rail  cars;  and 

Is  attempting  to  modify  Its  rail  rate  struc- 
ture to  Improve  Its  capacity  to  move  grain 
byraU. 

Arventina 

Altered  Its  grain  policies  to  allow  produc- 
ers to  receive  world  prices  for  grain  and  oil- 
seeds In  an  attempt  to  spur  production:  and 

Encouraged  private  firms  to  Invest  in 
inland  grain  origination  and  export  elevator 
fadllUes  and  in  soybean  processing,  much  of 
which  has  been  completed  and  more  is  un- 
derway. 

Australia 

Improved  their  export  capability:  and 

Encouraged  grain  production  through 
providing  producers  with  higher  advanced 
payments  at  the  start  of  each  crop  year. 

Even  after  adjusting  for  fluctuations  In 
production  and  exports  due  to  weather, 
competing  exporting  countries  are  already 
increasing  their  grain  exports  as  the  above 
table  shows.  These  developments  mean  that 
the  n.S.  faces  growing  competition  from 
other  exporters,  especially  In  years  when 
the  USSR  Is  able  to  reduce  Its  grain  Imports 
sharply  from  recent  levels. 

The  U.S.  role  of  a  residual  supplier  may 
be  further  reinforced  because  the  D.S.  Is  the 
only  major  exporter  that  has  explicit  pro- 
grams to  support  commodity  prices  and  to 
reduce  production  through  Idling  acreage  In 
times  of  large  supplies  and  weak  demand. 
There  Is  a  real  risk  that  U.S.  price  support 
levels  will  impair  our  price  competitiveness 
in  relation  to  other  exporters. 

The  U.S.  has  also  added  substantial  ex- 
porting capacity  since  1975.  much  of  which 
is  Idle  in  1981  and  1983  because  of  the  slow- 
down In  exports,  arising  from  limited  ship- 
ments to  the  USSR,  the  general  slowdown 
associated  with  economic  recession  abroad, 
and  the  strength  of  the  dollar  against  world 
currencies.* 


OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT 

Mr.  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pattkr- 
80N)  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  on  June  18.  1981.  I  Introduced 
the  Olympic  Coin  Act.  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Treasury 
to  mint  a  series  of  commemorative 
coins  to  support  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympics. 

This  bill.  H.R.  3958.  enjoyed  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  96  Members  of 
this  House. 

It  was  supported  by  both  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Commit- 
tee and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  was  accompanied  by  identical  leg- 
islation introduced  by  Senator  Alan 
Crahston  of  California  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  December  of  last  year. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  introduc- 
ing an  amended  version  of  the  Olym- 
pic Coin  Act  In  an  effort  to  move  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  because  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  we  move  now  when 
the  Olympic  athletes  need  the  funding 
for  their  training.  For  the  most  part, 
the  changes  in  the  bill  in  this  amend- 
ed version  amount  to  four  items. 

First  of  all.  and  the  most  significant 
change  In  the  amended  act  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  coin  designs  from  29  to 
17.  Second,  it  would  authorize  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  perform 
an  audit  of  the  coin  program  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  properly  handled:  and 
third,  it  provides  for  an  increased  con- 
sultation and  control  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury. 

It  also  provides  for  a  public  bidding 
for  the  contract  in  marketing  the 
Olympic  coins.  These  modifications 
were  worked  out  with  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  both  the  Olympic  Committees 
I  previously  indicated.  It  Illustrates  a 
sincere  effort  to  develop  compromise 
legislation  which  will  be  expeditiously 
approved  by  the  full  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this 
amended  version  of  the  act  has  the 
full  support  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  since  1932, 
the  summer  Olympic  games  to  be  held 
and  hosted  In  the  United  States. 

These  1984  games  are  particularly 
significant  to  America  and  America's 
athletes  because  of  the  boycott  In  the 
1980  Moscow  games.  It  Is  In  every 
American's  interest  that  the  games  be 
staged  in  a  manner  which  reflects  fa- 
vorably upon  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  our  athletes  be  of- 
fered the  support  necessary  to  permit 
them  to  train  and  to  reach  their  full 
potential  of  ability. 

The  minting  of  commemorative 
coins  by  the  host  Olympic  games  na- 
tions has  been  an  Olympian  tradition 
only  since  1952.  The  proposed  Olympic 
coin  program  has  been  carefully  con- 
ceived and  has  been  drafted  In  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
commemorative  coin  programs  of  the 
recent  past. 

The  program  not  only  provides  an 
important  source  of  financial  support 


to  the  Olympic  games  and  our  athletes 
who  are  not  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  this  is  done  at  absolutely  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  will  cover  all 
of  the  costs  of  minting  in  advance  and 
will  produce  a  profit  for  the  Treasury. 
No  ap'iiropriations  are  required.  The 
proceeds  will  be  shared  equally  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. These  modifications  to  the  Olym- 
pic Coin  Act  were  mad*"  to  insure  that 
the  program  is  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  is  free  from  any  alleged  impropri- 
ety. I  am  confident  that  a  careful 
review  of  the  amended  legislation  will 
reveal  that  it  will  achieve  both  its  pur- 
poses of  commemoration  of  that  event 
and  also  of  financial  support  of  our 
athletes. 

The  coin  program  will  be  carried  out 
in  a  manner  which  will  reflect  favor- 
ably upon  the  United  States,  its 
people,  and  its  athletes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
that  this  legislation  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  a  different  version 
slightly.  The  version  in  the  House  is 
more  restrictive,  if  you  will,  that  the 
President  has  Indicated  his  support, 
that  the  Treasury  has  a  letter  of  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  that  every  Califomi- 
an.  all  43  members  of  the  California 
delegation,  22  Democrats.  21  Republi- 
cans are  cosponsors  of  the  old  Olympic 
Coin  bill  and  the  new  Olympic  Coin 
bill  which  I  have  Introduced  today. 

All  of  the  Banking  Committee  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  sup- 
port the  Olympic  Coin  amended  ver- 
sion. A  majority  of  the  Democrats  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  support  the  Olym- 
pic Coin  version.  It  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 
In  fact,  it  Is  an  American  bill  and 
should  not  be  characterized  in  any 
fashion  as  partisan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  the 
bill  on  today's  date.  I  have  only  had 
today  to  seek  cosponsors.  At  this 
moment  I  have  43  original  cosponsors. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill  to 
do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and 
to  please  cosponsor  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  subconunittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Am- 
mjNzio)  has  indicated  to  me  Just  today 
that  he  will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
on  April  6.  I  urge  the  Members'  sup- 
port prior  to  that  date  to  show  our 
support  for  the  Olympic  Coin  Act  of 
1982. 

The  bin  follows: 

H.R.  5933 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  to  help  support  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Oames  and  to  amend 
the  American  Arts  Gold  Medallion  Act  to 
provide  for  certain  sales  of  gold  medal- 
lions struck  under  such  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 
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SHORT  TITLS 

Sbctioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1982". 

TITLE  I-OLYMPIC  COINS 

puarosES 

Sbc.  101.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  to  honor  and  conunemo- 
rate  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Oames: 
and 

(2)  to  help  finance  those  games  and  ama- 
teur athletics  without  the  use  of  tax  reve- 
nues. In  recognition  of  the  Importance  and 
national  significance  of  the  Olympics  and  of 
amateur  athletics. 

mimnc 
Sac.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  mint— 

(1)  not  more  than  25.000.000  coins  with  a 
face  value  of  one  dollar,  each  coin— 

(A)  weighing  22.68  grams; 

(B)  having  a  diameter  of  38.1  millimeters; 
and 

(C)  comprised  of  two  identical  outer 
layers,  weighing  together  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  coin  and  consist- 
ing of  an  alloy  made  up  of  75  percent  copper 
and  25  percent  nickel,  which  are  metallurgl- 
cally  bonded  to  an  inner  layer  made  up  of 
copper. 

(2)  not  more  than  15,000.000  coins  with  a 
face  value  of  ten  dollars,  each  coin— 

(A)  weighing  33.625  grams; 

(B)  having  a  diameter  of  38.1  millimeters; 
and 

(C)  consisting  of  an  alloy  made  up  of  92.5 
percent  silver  and  7.5  percent  copper. 

(3)  not  more  than  1.000.000  coins  with  a 
face  value  of  fifty  dollars,  each  coin— 

(A)  weighing  4.937  grams: 

(B)  having  a  diameter  of  19.0  millimeters; 
and 

(C)  consisting  of  an  alloy  made  up  of  90 
percent  gold  and  of  10  percent  silver  or 
copper  in  such  proportions  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and 

(4)  not  more  than  1.000.000  coins  with  a 
face  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  each 
coin— 

(A)  weighing  9.874  grams; 

(B)  having  a  diameter  of  23.0  millimeters; 
and 

(C)  consisting  of  an  alloy  made  up  of  90 
percent  gold  and  of  10  percent  silver  or 
copper  in  such  proportions  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  an  aggregate  face  value 
which  Is  not  more  than  $325,000,000. 

(c)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  bear— 

(Da  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin; 

(2)  an  inscription  of  the  year  the  coin  was 
minted  or  Issued:  and 

(3)  an  Inscription  of  the  words  "Liberty". 
"In  Ood  We  Trust",  'United  SUtes  of 
America",  and  "E  Plurlbus  Unum". 

(d)  The  designs  of  all  coins  minted  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  (hereafter  In  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Committee"),  and  shall  be  em- 
blematic of  the  Olympics.  United  States 
participation  In  the  Olympics.  United  States 
athletes,  and  other  symbols  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  All  coins  minted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  have  a 
common  reverse  design. 

(e)  All  coins  minted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  legal  tender  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  (31  U.S.C.  392). 


(f)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  after  December  31.  1984. 

MIimilG  SPECIPICATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (aKl)  The  coins  with  a  face  value 
of  one  dollar  minted  pursuant  to  section 
102(aKl)  shall  be  issued  in  a  single  design 
and  shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated  qual- 
ity. 

(2)  The  coins  with  a  face  value  of  ten  dol- 
lars minted  pursuant  to  section  102(aK2) 
shall  be  Issued  In  three  series  with  four  de- 
signs for  each  series  and  shall  be  of  bril- 
liant-uncirculated and  proof  qualities. 

(3)  The  coins  with  a  face  value  of  fifty  dol- 
lars minted  pursuant  to  section  102(aK3) 
shall  be  Issued  In  two  series  with  a  different 
design  for  each  series  and  shall  be  of  bril- 
liant-uncirculated and  proof  qualities. 

(4)  The  coins  with  a  face  value  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  minted  pursuant  to  section 
102(a)(4)  shall  be  issued  In  two  series  with  a 
different  design  for  each  series  and  shall  be 
of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof  qualities. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
reduce  the  number  of  designs  for  each  series 
of  coins  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
such  reduction  will  not  reduce— 

(A)  the  estimated  net  proceeds  to  the 
Committee  of  the  sale  of  such  coins:  and 

(B)  below  $30,000,000  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  sale  guaranteed  to  the  Committee. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
coins  are  marketed  pursuant  to  the  existing 
marketing  agreement,  as  defined  In  section 
107(aK4)  and  the  existing  marketing  agree- 
ment has  not  t>een  modified  under  section 
107(e). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  gold  and  silver  for  the  coins  minted 
pursuant  to  section  102(a)  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  existing  law. 

SAU  Ain>  DKLIvntT 

Sk.  104.  (a)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to 
section  102(a)  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  requested  by  the 
Committee  for  distribution  and  sale  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section 
108. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  coins  with  a  face  value 
of  one  dollar  minted  pursuant  to  section 
102(aKl)  not  later  than  January  1.  1984. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  begin 
delivery  of  the  three  series  of  coins  with  a 
face  value  of  ten  dollars  minted  pursuant  to 
section  102(aK2)  not  later  than  January  1, 
1983.  for  the  first  series;  not  later  than  July 
1,  1983,  for  the  second  series:  and  not  later 
than  January  1,  1984,  for  the  third  series. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  begin 
delivery  of  the  two  series  of  coins  with  a 
face  value  of  fifty  dollars  minted  pursuant 
to  section  102(aK3)  and  the  two  series  of 
coins  with  a  face  value  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars minted  pursuant  to  section  102(a)(4) 
not  later  than  January  1,  1983,  for  the  first 
series  of  each  such  coin  and  not  later  than 
January  1,  1984,  for  the  second  series  of 
each  such  coin. 

PRICE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  furnish  the  coins  minted  pursuant 
to  section  102(a)  to  the  Committee  at  a 
price  agreed  to  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
negotiated  pursuant  to  section  108(a),  which 
price  shall  be  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(1)  the  sum  of  the  total  face  value  of  the 
coins  and  the  costs  of  manufacturing  and 
engraving:  or 

(2)  the  sum  of  the  market  price  of  the 
metal  used  in  minting  the  coins,  the  charges 


for  strip  and  blank  fabrication,  the  cobU  of 
manufacturing  and  engraving,  and  a  15  per- 
cent surcharge  on  the  amount  of  the  costs 
of  manufacturing  and  engraving. 

(b)  Any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the  costs  of  mint- 
ing the  coins  pursuant  to  section  102(a). 
Any  amounts  received  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  not  used  to  reimburse  the  costs 
of  minting  such  coins  shall  t>e  deposited  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Into  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Coin  Fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  109(a). 

nOCWMBS 

Sec.  106.  All  of  the  proceeds  received  by 
the  Committee  from  the  commercial  sale  of 
the  coins  minted  pursuant  to  section  102(a) 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  staging  and 
promoting  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Games  and  assisting  the  United  States 
Olympic  Conunittee  and  amateur  athletics. 

MARKrriHG  ACREZHKirr 

Sec.  107.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "coins"  means  all  the  coins 
minted  pursuant  to  section  103(a); 

(2)  the  term  "marketing  organization" 
means  a  firm  or  Joint  venture  which  pro- 
poses to  purchase  coins  from  the  Conunittee 
and  resell  such  coins  to  the  public; 

(3)  the  term  "marketing  agreement" 
means  a  contract  for  the  marketing  of  coins: 

(4)  the  term  "existing  marketing  agree- 
ment" means  the  marketing  agreement  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  a  marketing  orga- 
nization which  Is  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title;  and 

(5)  the  term  "existing  marketing  organiza- 
tion" means  the  marketing  organization 
which  is  a  party  to  the  existing  marketing 
agreement. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  procedures  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall 
invite  proposals  from  marketing  organiza- 
tions for  an  exclusive,  worldwide  marketing 
agreement. 

(c)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Committee 
shall- 

(1)  consider  all  proposals  received  from 
marketing  organizations  In  response  to  the 
invitation  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b): 

(2)  compare  such  proposals  to  the  existing 
marketing  agreement:  and 

(3)  initially  select  a  marketing  organiza- 
tion (which  may  l>e  the  existing  marketing 
organization  under  the  existing  marketing 
agreement)  for  the  marketing  of  the  coins. 

(dXl)  In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Conunittee  shall  ini- 
tially select  under  subsection  (c)(3)  the  mar- 
keting organization  which  offers  the  most 
favorable  terms  for  the  marketing  of  the 
coins  and  shall  consider  all  factors  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  financial  resources  and  coin  mar- 
keting experience  of  the  marketing  organi- 
zation; 

(B)  the  estimated  proceeds  to  the  Commit- 
tee from  the  sale  of  the  coins: 

(C)  the  conunltment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization to  guarantee  to  the  Committee 
an  amount  not  less  than  $30,000,0(X)  from 
the  pr(x;eeds  from  the  sale  of  the  coins; 

(D)  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  coins.  Including  (Da  proper 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  coins,  (ii) 
accurate  and  otherwise  appropriate  adver- 
tising materials  to  be  used  In  promoting  the 
coins,  and  (Hi)  wholesale  and  retail  price 
ranges  for  the  coins:  and 
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(E)  the  commitment  of  the  m&rketlng  or- 
ganization to  provide  to  the  Committee 
upon  execution  and  delivery  of  a  marketing 
agreement  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  advance  royalty  fee  paid  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  existing  marketing  organization. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
any  sum  provided  to  the  Committee  under 
paragraph  (IKE). 

(e)  If  the  marketing  organization  initially 
selected  by  the  Committee  under  subsection 
(c)<3)  is  not  the  existing  marketing  organi- 
zation, the  existing  marketing  organization 
shall  have  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  days 
after  the  existing  marketing  organization  Is 
notified  of  such  initial  selection  to  agree  to 
modify  the  existing  marketing  agreement.  If 
the  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  concludes  that 
the  existing  marketing  agreement  as  modi- 
fied under  this  subsection  offers  terms  to 
the  Committee  more  favorable  than  the 
terms  offered  by  the  marketing  organiza- 
tion initially  selected  under  subsection  (cK3) 
the  Committee  may  finally  select  the  exist- 
ing marketing  organization  to  market  the 
coins. 

(f)  No  law  of  the  United  States  governing 
procurement  or  public  contracts  is  applica- 
ble to  the  selection  of  a  marketing  organiza- 
tion under  this  section. 

IMTLOCnrTATIOll  AOBXKMZirr 

Sic.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Committee  which  shall  provide  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  which  shall  include  an  agreement  on— 

(I)  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  Committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  deposit 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Coin  Fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  109(a)  and  the 
use  of  such  sums: 

(3)  the  price  and  schedule  of  payments  for 
the  coins  to  be  minted  pursuant  to  section 
102(a): 

(3)  the  number  of  each  type  of  coin  to  be 
minted  pursuant  to  section  102(a).  and  the 
schedules  and  other  provisions  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  such  coins: 

(4)  the  quality  and  tolerance  of  the  coins 
to  be  minted  pursuant  to  section  102(a): 

(5)  the  designs  of  the  coins  minted  pursu- 
ant to  section  102(a).  as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  section  102(d);  and 

(6)  the  numbers  of  proof  and  brilliant-un- 
circulated coins  of  each  face  value  to  be 
minted  pursuant  to  section  102(a). 

(b)  The  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  Insure  that  the  minting 
of  coins  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  shall 
result  in  no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  concluded  and  signed 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
not  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Committee 
under  subsection  (c)  unless  the  seleotion  of 
a  marketing  organization  has  been  made 
under  section  107. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
terminate  the  agreement  signed  under  sub- 
section (c)  and  cease  the  minting  and  deliv- 
ery of  any  coins  minted  pursuant  to  section 
102(a)  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that: 

(1)  the  Committee  has  materially 
breached  the  terms  of  the  agreement  nego- 
tiated pursuiuit  to  subsection  (a):  or 

(2)  any  Individual,  firm.  Joint  venture,  or 
organization  which  entered  into  a  contract 
or  agreement  with  the  Committee  providing 
for  the  marketing  or  distribution  of  any 


coin  minted  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  ma- 
terially breached  the  terms  of  such  contract 
or  agreement. 

njllBIHO 

Sac.  109.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  the  Los  Ange- 
les Olympic  Pund  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Pund")  which  Is  subject 
to  section  20  of  the  Permanent  Appropria- 
tion Repeal  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  7258). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deposit  into  the  Pund  any  sums  received 
from  the  Committee  for  deposit  into  the 
Pund.  Any  sums  in  the  Pund  may  be  used 
solely  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
carry  out  this  title  and  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  any  costs 
of  the  United  States  for  minting  any  coins 
minted  pursuant  to  section  102(a). 

RTPORTS 

Sk.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  sale  of  the  coins  minted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(a)  not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning not  less  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  and  not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  first  day  of  each  cal- 
endar month  which— 

(1)  tteglns  three  months  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  previous  calendar  month  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  beginning  of 
which  a  report  is  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section; and 

(2)  begins  before  June  30,  1985. 

(b)  The  Committee  and  the  marketing  or- 
ganization shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  any  Information  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  report  to  be  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a). 

ADDrrs 
Sk.  111.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  access  to  any  book, 
record,  document,  or  other  data  relattr\g  to 
the  use  of  any  coins  minted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(a),  or  any  funds  made  available 
under  this  title,  of  the  Committee,  of  the 
United  SUtes  Olympic  Committee,  or  of 
any  person,  firm.  Joint  venture,  or  organiza- 
tion with  which  the  Committee  enters  into 
a  contract  for  the  marketing  or  distribution 
of  coins  minted  under  section  102(a). 

XZLATIOH  TO  OTHOI  LAWS 

Sac.  112.  In  carrying  out  this  tiUe.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  subject  to 
any  law  of  the  United  SUtes  governing  pro- 
curement or  public  contracu. 

TBCHmCAL  AMXIfDItXirr 

Sre.  113.  Section  2<Ka)  of  the  Permanent 
Appropriation  Repeal  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C. 
725s)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(84)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(85)  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Coin  Pund. '. 

TITLE  II-OOLD  MEDALUONS 

GOLD  MZDAUJOH  ACT  AMKlfDltZirr 

SBC.  201.  Section  408  of  the  American  ArU 
Gold  MedaUion  Act  (92  SUt.  3880)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  80  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  sales  of  gold  medal- 
lions struck  under  the  authority  of  this  title 
to  be  made  to  the  general  public  through 
dealers,  and  if  appropriate,  through  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  bulk  sales  of  such  gold  medal- 
lions at  a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the 
lower  handling  costs  of  such  sales  and  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary.". 


UNHEALTHY  TO  BE  OLD:  THE 
REAGAN  BUDGET  ON  MEDI- 
CARE AND  MEDICAID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockktt) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  older  citizens  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  millions  of  others  around 
the  country,  have  been  devastated  by 
the  callous  disregard  being  shown  by 
the  Reagan  administration  concerning 
funding  for  programs  affecting  thf  el- 
derly—from social  security  and  pen- 
sion cost-of-living  cuts  to  proposals  to 
slash  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

On  Friday,  March  19,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Joseph  Callfano  presented  ex- 
tremely enlightening  testimony  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
with  regard  to  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs,  and  the  proposed  cuts. 
Mr.  Callfano  was  the  Special  Assistant 
on  Domestic  Affairs  to  President 
Johnson  from  19M  to  1969,  when  the 
Great  Society  programs  were  struc- 
tured and  passed.  He  was  instrumental 
in  formulating  the  policies  of  concern 
that  characterize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  older  Ameri- 
cans, including  medicare  and  medicaid. 
In  his  statement,  he  gives  substantial 
evidence  for  retaining  funding  for 
these  programs,  and  strongly  challeng- 
es the  administration  to  retain  the 
Federal  commitment  to  the  elderly 
and  keep  these  programs  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  to  include  Mr. 
CalLfano's  remarks  before  the  Aging 
Committee,  and  to  commend  that  to 
my  colleagues: 

STATiMxirr  OP  JoacTB  K.  Caupamo,  Ja. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; it  Is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  testi- 
fy before  your  distinguished  Committee  on 
the  significance  of  medicare  and  medicaid  to 
our  nation's  senior  citizens,  and  the  threat 
to  those  programs  presented  by  the  propos- 
als of  the  Reagan  administration. 

As  you  know.  Medicare  was  the  Great  So- 
ciety's program  to  provide  medical  care  for 
all  Americans  over  85  years  of  age  and  those 
receiving  social  security  disability  benefits. 
Medicaid  was  the  Great  Society's  program 
to  help  provide  health  care  for  the  poor.  It 
Is  in  reality  54  different  health  plans,  one 
for  each  SUte.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories.  Medicare  covers  95  per- 
cent of  Americans  over  85.  and  more  than  40 
cents  of  every  medicaid  dollar  goes  to  long 
term  care  for  the  elderly. 

The  promise  of  those  programs  in  their 
original  conception  was  to  provide  health 
care  for  all  our  senior  citizens  and  for  all 
Americans  who  could  not  afford  It.  As  origi- 
nally proposed,  and  If  amendmenu  suggest- 
ed by  President  Johnson  In  1968  had  been 
adopted,  the  programs  would  have  reformed 
some  of  the  health  care  payment  systems  to 
make  them  more  efficient,  and  ease  the 
burden  on  our  taxpayers. 

As  those  programs  worked  their  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  special  interest 
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groups  and  providers  whose  initial  resist- 
ance gave  way  to  their  quest  for  a  piece  of 
the  pie.  the  reimbursement  reforms  were 
stripped  away.  The  need  for  access  to  health 
care  for  our  elderly  and  poor  was  so  great 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration accepted  the  customary  fee-for-serv- 
ice  system  for  paying  doctors  and  the  cost- 
plus  system  for  paying  hospitals.  We  com- 
promised as  well  by  acceding  to  certain  gaps 
in  care  and  in  the  original  concept  of  com- 
prehensive coverage.  As  a  result,  medicare 
and  medicaid  together  cover  only  57  percent 
of  the  total  health  care  costs  of  the  elderly 
In  America,  with  medicare  covering  44  per- 
cent and  medicaid  13  percent. 

These  programs  have  worked.  They  have 
dramatically  Improved  the  health  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  poor  Americans.  Since 
medicare  began,  life  expectancy  for  the  el- 
derly has  increased  by  almost  two  years: 
days  lost  from  work  by  the  elderly  have  de- 
creased by  50  percent,  and  millions  of  senior 
citizens  have  access  to  health  care  only  be- 
cause of  the  program.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  medicaid,  death  rates  from  diseases 
historically  prevalent  among  the  poor  de- 
clined sharply:  Iivfant  mortality  rates  were 
down  by  33  percent  and  maternal  mortality 
rates  by  66  percent:  death  rates  from  Influ- 
enza and  pneumonia  dropped  by  28  percent, 
and  from  strokes  by  30  percent.  The  use  of 
preventive  services  by  the  poor  has  in- 
creased since  medicaid:  the  proportion  of 
poor  women  who  receive  early  pregnancy 
care  from  a  physician  rose  from  17  percent 
in  1983  to  85  percent  in  1978;  the  number  of 
physician  visits  per  year  by  poor  children 
climbed  by  28  percent  from  1984  to  1979. 

Recent  daU  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  underscores  the 
impact  of  medicare  in  reducing  mortality 
among  our  elderly.  Prom  1955  to  1987.  with 
no  medicare,  mortality  rates  of  elderly 
males  Increased  slightly,  while  death  rates 
for  elderly  females  declined  at  an  aimual 
rate  of  1  percent.  But  over  the  10-year 
period  of  1968  through  1977  with  medicare 
in  full  operation,  death  rates  for  both  elder- 
ly men  and  women  dropped  sharply:  for  el- 
derly males  the  annual  rate  of  decline  was 
1.5  percent:  for  women,  the  aimual  rate  of 
decline  was  2.3  percent.  That  medicare  is 
the  reason  for  this  tremendous  increase  in 
life  expectancy  is  clear  when  we  compare 
the  experience  of  the  elderly  in  Canada  and 
European  countries  over  the  same  period: 
there  for  elderly  males,  the  annual  decline 
in  death  rates  was  a  mere  0.8  percent;  for  el- 
derly women,  only  1.7  percent. 

If  any  further  evidence  is  needed  of  the 
significance  of  medicare,  consider  this:  one- 
third  of  the  total  increase  in  life  expectancy 
for  a  85  year  old  person  in  the  first  75  years 
of  this  century  occurred  in  the  first  10  years 
of  medicare's  existence.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  disability  among  those 
over  65  surviving  and  almost  70  percent  of 
the  elderly  in  America  rate  their  health  as 
good  to  excellent. 

Medicare  is  an  efficient  program.  The 
error  rate  is  as  low  as  it  is  for  any  entitle- 
ment program,  less  than  one  percent. 

Medicare  is  not  expensive  to  operate:  The 
administrative  expenses  total  only  3  percent 
of  the  benefits  distributed.  Compare  private 
insurance  plans,  where  the  administrative 
expenses,  including  sales  commission,  run  at 
35  to  40  percent,  sometimes  even  more.  Put 
another  way,  $97  of  every  $100  spent  by 
medi(»re  goes  for  health  care:  only  $80  to 
$85  of  the  money  spent  on  private  health  in- 
surance goes  to  health  care. 

Medicare  Is  a  single  program,  operated  by 
the  Pederal  Government  through  Insurance 


and  computer  companies  which  process 
claims  for  payment.  Individual  eligibility  is 
easy  to  determine:  All  those  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  all  receiving  social  security 
disability  payments.  The  kinds  of  treatment 
covered  are  uniform  nationally. 

By  contrast,  medicaid  is  fifty-four  differ- 
ent health  plans.  Each  sets  Its  own  income 
level  for  determining  eligible  individuals  or 
families.  Each  has  wide  discretion  to  esUb- 
llsh  which  health  care  service  will  l>e  cov- 
ered, and  the  portion  of  the  charge  that  will 
be  reimbursed.  The  millions  of  medicaid 
transactions  that  occur  in  this  complex  ad- 
ministrative environment  are  prone  to  error 
and  some  abuse.  But  most  of  the  waste  in 
medicaid  Is  a  result  of  its  inherent  complex- 
ity. Determinations  of  eligibility  turn  on 
such  fine  points  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
train  thousands  of  individuals  to  administer 
the  program  with  accuracy.  As  a  result,  the 
proportion  of  funds  paid  for  individuals  or 
medical  procedures  not  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement Is  much  higher,  perhaps  averag- 
ing almost  10  percent.  But  the  potential  of 
computers  to  improve  payment  efficiency 
and  accuracy  Is  enormous,  and  sUtes  and 
cities  should  be  pressed  to  esUblished  so- 
phisticated computer  systems. 

While,  with  effective  computer  poUclng 
and  management,  the  medicare  program 
can  be  run  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
Medicaid  is  more  complicated.  The  most  so- 
phisticated electronic  and  management 
techniques  will  significantly  reduce  the  pay- 
ments to  ineligible  patlenU  or  for  ineligible 
procedures,  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
achieve  a  program  with  error  rates  as  low  as 
medicare.  Only  with  major  legislative  sur- 
gery, such  as  federalization  or  at  least  uni- 
form eligibility  standards  for  individuals 
and  medical  procedures,  will  medicaid  oper- 
ate efficiently.  A  federal  takeover  of  the  fi- 
nancing and  operation  of  medicaid  makes 
sense,  if  adequate  benefit  levels  are  esUb- 
lished, gape  in  coverage  of  p(x>r  people  and 
senior  citizens  are  closed,  and  major  reforms 
of  the  health  care  delviery  and  financing 
system  are  effected. 

What  this  administration  appears  to  be 
proposing  as  part  of  its  "New  Federalism" 
program  in  the  1983  budget  seems  less  a 
true  Federal  assumption  of  medicaid  than 
the  wolf  of  budget  cutting  in  the  sheep's 
clothing  of  federalization. 

First,  the  principal  keys  to  the  door  to 
medicaid  benefits  are  eligibility  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (about  8 
million  mothers,  3  million  children  and  per- 
haps 500,000  fathers)  and  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (poor  aged,  disabled,  and 
blind).  The  gaps  in  coverage  of  poor  people 
are  significant.  Several  million  poor  people 
who  are  not  eligible  for  these  welfare  pro- 
grams should  be  covered  as  part  of  any  seri- 
ous federalization  of  medicaid. 

The  poor,  and  particularly  minorities,  pay 
a  frightful  price  for  lack  of  access  to  health 
care,  as  well  as  poverty.  The  life  expectancy 
of  a  black  man  in  the  United  SUtes  is  only 
age  sixty-four,  below  the  Social  Security  re- 
tirement age  and  eight  years  below  life  ex- 
pectancy for  a  white  man.  And  a  black 
woman  is  two  times  more  likely  than  a 
white  woman  to  lose  her  Infant  or  her  own 
life  in  childbirth. 

Second,  benefits  covered  by  sUtes  vary 
enormously.  Serious  federalization  should 
bring  all  benefits  closer  to  the  comprehen- 
sive coverage  of  sUtes  like  California  and 
New  York,  rather  than  low  benefit  sUtes 
like  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  Medicaid  Is 
particularly  tilted  toward  acute  care  rather 
than  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 


tion. Federalization  should  eitcourace 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention. 

Third,  and  in  many  ways  most  important, 
federalization  of  medicaid  should  encourge 
major  system  reforms  in  reimbursement  and 
delivery  of  health  care.  In  the  Inerests  of 
simplified  administration,  federalliation 
should  have  the  ultimate  objective  of 
making  medicare  and  medicaid  a  single  pro- 
gram. This  relates  not  only  to  forms  and 
other  administrative  paraphernalia,  but  also 
to  the  level  of  payment  and  the  procedures 
covered. 

The  Reagan  plan  seems  unlikely  to  cor- 
rect any  of  these  deficiencies.  As  projected 
In  its  budget,  medicaid  beneflU  would  be  cut 
by  $2  billion  (from  $19  to  $17  billion)  in 
1983.  and  more  than  $17  billion  over  the 
next  five  years.  Those  cuts  don't  take  infla- 
tion into  account:  health  care  programs  can 
easily  go  up  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index.  In  1980,  health  care  cosU 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  IS  percent,  the 
steepest  hike  since  we  ttegan  keeping  these 
costs  in  1929.  So  Reagan's  1983  federalisa- 
tlon  proposal  may  in  reality  cut  as  much  as 
$4  bUllon  from  medicaid  in  1983. 

As  for  medicare,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposes  a  series  of  cuU  that  smack  leas 
of  coherent  health  care  policy  than  of 
David  SUxkman  cutting  and  running,  leav- 
ing dedicated  represenUtlves  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
defend  this  hit  and  run  attack  on  the  elder- 
ly. There  should  t>e  no  mistake  about  what 
Mr.  Stockman  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  are  about:  If  they  have 
their  way  with  the  Congren  this  year,  in  5 
years  the  medicare  program  wUI  be  cut  at 
least  20  percent. 

One  example  of  the  administration's 
policy  to  cut  rather  than  care  is  their  pro- 
posal to  save  $145  million  by  changing  the 
medicare  eligibility  date  from  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  your  85th  birthday 
occurs,  to  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month.  That's  David  Stockman's  birihday 
present  for  a  person  who  has  worked  all  his 
or  her  life.  This  gift  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  gives  new  meaning 
to  those  Hallmark  cards  that  tell  us  to  have 
a  happy,  healthy  85th  birthday. 

For  Federal  employees,  the  administra- 
tion proposal  that  they  pay  the  medical 
payroll  tax  represents  a  reduction  in  wages, 
without  any  commensurate  t>eneflt  of  im- 
proved health  insurance  coverage  In  old  age. 
If  Federal  employee  wages  are  felt  to  be  too 
high,  they  should  be  cut.  If  they  are  felt  to 
be  at  the  right  level,  but  that  folding  them 
into  medicare  is  a  more  rational  way  to  pro- 
vide for  their  health  insurance  coverage  in 
retirement,  they  should  receive  a  wage  hike 
to  compensate  for  the  added  tax  burden. 

In  the  long  run.  cuts  in  medicare  and  med- 
icaid, and  other  health  programs,  guarantee 
a  far  more  costly  health  care  bill,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  human  suffering  such  cuts  visit 
on  our  citizens.  In  the  short  run,  reducing 
Federal  funds  available  to  provide  health 
care  for  the  poor  will  Increase  the  burden 
on  public  hospitals  and  private  health  insur- 
ers. Public  hospitals  are  already  overbur- 
dened, in  some  cases  to  the  point  of  near 
banltruptcy.  Their  emergency  rooms  in 
large  urban  areas  receive  more  than  twice 
the  vistis  of  large  university  hospitals  and 
four  times  those  of  large  urban  private  hos- 
pitals. In  our  large  cities,  though  public  hos- 
plUls  represent  only  1.6  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital beds,  they  provide  one-fourth  of  our- 
patlent  clinic  services.  Grady  Memorial  in 
AtlanU.  for  example,  accounts  for  53  per- 
cent of  all  clinic  visiU  in  the  entire  sUte  of 
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OeoFKiA.  and  12.5  percent  of  all  emergency 
room  visits  there.  These  public  hospitals 
have  50  fewer  full-time  equivalent  staff  per 
100  patient  days  than  the  average  of  all  pri- 
vate hospitals. 

To  the  extent  public  hospitals  cannot  pick 
up  the  added  patient  load,  private  hospitals 
will  have  to  increase  the  share  of  indigent 
patients  they  care  for.  The  reluctance  of 
these  hospitals  to  do  so  (with  the  exception 
of  some  university  facilities)  is  notorious. 
But  to  the  extent  they  do  so,  those  paying 
insurance  premiums  will  have  to  ante  up 
more  money  to  cover  the  cost.  In  this  sense, 
the  Reagan  administration  proposal  is  a  less 
thoughtful  health  plan  than  a  politically 
adept  transfer  or  the  tax  burden  to  states, 
cities,  and  Insured  patients. 

Is  there  room  for  improvement  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid?  Of  course.  Can  we  save 
some  money?  Of  course.  But  the  single  most 
effective  way  to  save  money  Is  to  eliminate 
the  waste  In  our  hospital  system.  A  tempo- 
rary, modest  hospital  cost  containment  pro- 
gram can,  either  at  the  Federal  or  State 
level,  save  billions  while  we  work  toward 
more  fundamental  reform  of  the  health 
care  system.  Permitting  hospitals  charges  to 
rise  by  the  cost  of  the  market  t>asket  of 
goods  and  services  they  buy,  plus  a  fair  al- 
lowance for  new  services,  will  save  medicare 
alone  billions  over  the  next  five  years. 
Indeed,  as  many  segments  of  the  hospital 
industry  confront  the  Stockman  proposal 
for  an  arbitrary  2  percent  cut,  they  may  be 
increasingly  willing  to  revisit  some  tempo- 
rary cost  containment  proposal  as  a  more 
rational  and  equitable  alternative.  By  the 
fifth  year,  the  savings  to  the  medicare  trust 
fund  could  reach  tlO  billion  annually. 
Think  of  what  that  means  to  the  viability  of 
the  social  security  system  and  our  health 
care  system  for  the  elderly.  Every  American 
should  wonder  why  this  administration 
chooses  to  cut  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
the  poor,  for  child  and  maternal  health,  for 
childhood  immunization,  for  health  promo- 
tion and  prevention,  including  educating 
our  citizens  about  the  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking,  for  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse- 
why  it  chooses  to  slash  these  programs  and 
to  continue  to  encourage  waste  in  our  cost- 
plus  reimbursement  hospital  system. 

Several  years  ago  when  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment was  Just  an  idea,  the  for  profit 
hospital  Industry  argued  that  such  a  plan 
would  not  work.  But  we  know  better  today. 
Six  States  have  had  mandatory  cost  con- 
tainment commissions  since  1975.  The  In- 
crease in  hospital  expenditures  in  those 
States  from  1975  to  1980  was  40  percent  less 
than  in  States  without  cost  containment 
programs.  As  the  supply-siders  see  some- 
thing work  in  practice,  they  have  gone  back 
to  their  offices  to  prove  that  it  doesn't  work 
In  theory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  time  in  our  Nation 
when  it  Is  fashionable  to  debunk  what  a 
democratic  government  can  and  should  do 
for  its  people.  It's  become  a  time  for  lashing 
out  at  the  programs  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Great  Society  of  which  you  have  been 
such  a  major  part.  But  most  of  those  pro- 
grams work  and  have  helped  our  people.  We 
cannot  let  the  currently  fashionable  supply- 
side  economics,  budget-cutting  mania  ot>- 
scure  the  reality  of  what  the  Great  Society 
programs  achieved.  In  1960,  22  percent  of 
the  American  people  lived  below  the  official 
poverty  level.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  left 
office  in  1969.  that  had  dropped  to  13  per- 
cent. E)e8pite  the  flat  economy  of  the  1970's, 
the  official  poverty  level  did  not  rise. 
Indeed,  by  1979,  it  had  gone  down  to  12  per- 


cent. But— and  this  is  a  but  we  must  repeat 
again  and  again— if  we  count  the  Income  ef- 
fects of  the  Great  Society  service  programs, 
such  as  those  for  health  care.  Job  training, 
aid  to  education  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
handicapped,  by  the  mld-1970's  the  poverty 
rate  had  been  reduced  to  six  percent,  ac- 
cording to  a  non-partisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office  survey  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inunediate  challenge  to 
our  people  and  the  Congress  is  to  save  this 
country  from  a  depression.  There  are  diffi- 
cult choices  and  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  our 
people.  But  we  must  distribute  those  sacri- 
fices fairly.  It's  nonsense  to  talk  about 
safety  nets  for  the  elderly  when  they  are 
being  asked  to  carry  so  much  of  the  burden 
of  bolstering  our  economy,  holding  our  defi- 
cits down,  and  strengthening  our  defense  es- 
tablishment, while  the  rich  get  risher  and 
wealth  gets  more  concentrated  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

This  Committee  is  right  to  be  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  our  elderly— and  those 
needs  go  far  beyond  financing  Social  Securi- 
ty and  other  retirement  systems.  In  1980, 
some  25  million  Americans  were  senior  citi- 
zens, about  11  percent  of  our  population.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, our  senior  citizen  population  will  more 
than  double,  to  more  than  SO  million  and 
approach  20  percent  of  our  total  population. 

Our  health  care,  housing,  transportation, 
and  social  service  systems  will  also  be  under 
enormous  tension  and  will  call  for  imagina- 
tive restructuring  to  accommodate  the 
graying  of  our  Nation.  Solutions  will  not 
come  easily— or  cheaply.  The  long-term  care 
problems  of  the  elderly  short  of  hospitaliza- 
tion requires  enormous  Inevestments.  We 
must  confront  these  problems  squarely.  A 
key  test  of  the  moral  fiber  of  a  society  is 
how  it  treats  its  elderly. 

The  time  to  come  to  terms  with  the  first 
four-generation  society  in  history  is  now. 
This  requires  careful  planning  rather  than 
conservative  political  rhetoric.  To  confront 
the  graying  of  America  may  demand  more 
political  courage  than  any  other  domestic 
issue  of  the  1980's.« 


BIELARUSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aifinnfzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25  marks  a  special  day  In  man's 
historic  struggle  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination,  for  it  was  on  this  day 
64  years  ago  that  the  Bielaruslan 
people  established  their  own  govern- 
ment and  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence. The  Blelaruslans  are  an  industri- 
ous and  proud  people  and  at  long  last 
they  began  enjoying  the  rewards  of 
their  own  efforts  and  the  feeling  of  se- 
curity that  comes  from  having  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  having 
a  voice  in  their  own  government. 

The  Bielaruslan  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Chicago.  111.,  is  dedicated  to 
the  restoration  of  human  liberty  in 
Bielarus  and  I  commend  Its  members 
and  friends  for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts to  awaken  the  consciousness  of 
free  people  everywhere  and  to  lighten 
the  burden  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Bielarus.  The  names  of  the  officers  of 


this  fine  organization  follow:  William 
I*untus,  president:  Anthony  Bielenis. 
vice  president:  Vera  Romuk.  secretary; 
Leonidas  SIdorewIcz,  treasurer;  Nick 
Zyznieuski.  chairman  of  cultural  af- 
fairs; and  Dr.  Witold  Romuk.  member. 

The  Bielaruslan  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  sponsoring  a  luncheon  in 
commemoration  of  the  independence 
of  Bielarus  on  March  28,  at  the  Regen- 
cy Inn.  5319  West  DIversey  Avenue.  In 
Chicago,  beginning  at  12:30  p.m..  and  I 
look  forward  to  being  with  the  mem- 
bership at  that  time. 

As  stated  by  the  committee,  Bielaru- 
slan independence  Is  a  sad  occasion 
and  one  seldom  hears  about  Bielarus 
in  our  press  reports  because  Bielarus 
has  been  completely  cut  off  from  the 
world  by  heavy  presence  of  the  Soviet 
troops  there  and  because  Moscow  Is  on 
the  verge  of  destroying  the  Bielaru- 
slan Nation  by  assimilation.  The  Rus- 
sians want  the  Bielanjsian  people  to 
forget  their  past,  their  history,  their 
culture,  and  their  language.  They 
want  them  to  forget  who  they  are  and 
who  they  were.  They,  the  Russians, 
write  new  books,  manufacture  a  new 
culture,  and  Invent  a  new  history  for 
the  Bielaruslan  people  thus  poisoning 
their  minds  and  liquidating  the  Biela- 
ruslan people. 

A  statement  follows  by  the  Bielaru- 
slan Coordinating  Committee  of  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  entitled,  "Bielarus  and  the 
Blelaruslans— Their  Name  and  Their 
Origin,"  along  with  suggested  reading 
materials: 

BlXUUIUS  AlfS  TRI  BinjUIUSIAMS— Thzir 

Namx  AjfD  Trxi*  Omoiit 

Bielarus  is  the  original  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  such  should  t>e  known  in  the 
entire  world  instead  of  the  Moscow-Imposed 
name  of  Byelorussia.  The  term  Bielarus 
should  never  be  changed  to  anything  (like 
White  Russia,  the  former  Russian -imposed 
name  for  Blelanis.  because  the  original 
name  is  one  word),  translated  (only  as  Whi- 
teruthenla).  or  made  into  an  "ersatz"  (like 
Byelorrissla)  but  remain  In  its  original  form 
as  is  the  case  with  El  Salvador.  Honduras, 
Luxembourg,  Uchtenateln,  Bengladesh  and 
many  other  countries.  The  word  Bielarus 
consists  of  an  adjective— biela.  meaning 
white  and  a  noun— Rus.  meaning  Ruthenia. 
and  altogether  they  mean  Whiteruthenla. 
The  word  for  Russia  is  Rosslya  (Ro  pro- 
nounced like  ra  In  rather)  and  the  Russian 
word  for  Bielarus  is  Belor\issiya  (ru  pro- 
nounced as  roo  in  rooster)  which  In  the 
transliterated  form  comes  out  as  Byelorus- 
sia. Bielarus.  according  to  the  Bielaruslan 
orthography  using  the  Latin  alphabet,  with 
a  slant  on  the  L  and  a  mark  on  top  of  the  S. 
Bielarus  was  known  in  the  past  as  Lltva  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lltva  (Litvanla)  and 
the  people  as  Licvlny  (Litvanlans). 

The  Blelaruslans  are  Slav  people,  not  Rus- 
sians. Their  ancestors  had  settled  the  area, 
which  Is  In  the  western  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  around  the  6th  century  A.D. 
Bielarus  is  a  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  controlled  from  Moscow. 
MIensk  (Minsk)  is  their  capital.  They  border 
with  Poland  on  the  west,  Russia  on  the 
north  and  the  east,  the  Baltic  Sutes  on  the 
northwest,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  south. 
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Their  language,  culture,  and  the  traditions 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Russian 
people.  The  Soviet  Bielaruslan  Republic  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. Major  Bielaruslan  cities  besides 
MIensk  are  Hrodna  (Grodno).  Vlciebsk  (Vi- 
tebsk), Polack  (Polotsk).  Pinsk.  Blerascle 
(Brest).  Homlel  (Gomel).  Mahlkou  (Mogi- 
lev), and  Babrujsk  (Bobruysk).  Their  three 
other  cities- Bielastok  (Bialystok),  Sma- 
lensk  (Smolensk),  and  Vllnla  (Vilnius)— and 
their  provinces,  with  predominantly  Biela- 
ruslan inhabitants,  have  found  their  way 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  immediate 
neighbors.  It  Is  hoped  that  someday  the  Bie- 
laruslan people  will  regain  their  complete 
freedom  and  Independence  from  Moscow's 
domination. 

SUGGESTED  HEARING  MATERIALS 

Katez.  Zev  and  Rosemarle  Rogers  and 
Frederic  Hamed.  Handbook  of  Major  Soviet 
Nationalities,  pp.  49-71.  The  Free  Press  A 
Division  of  Macmlllan  PublUhing  Co..  Inc.. 
1975. 

Lubachko.  Ivan  S.  Belonissia  under  Soviet 
Rule  1917-1957.  The  University  Press  of 
Kentucky.  1972. 

Vakar.  Nicholas  P.  Belorussla  A  Making  of 
a  Nation.  Harvard  University  Press,  1956. 

Tragically,  the  freedom-loving  people  now 
living  in  Bielarus  are  unable  to  Join  in  cele- 
brating this  auspicious  Independence  day  oc- 
cassion,  as  they  are  forced  to  live  In  bondage 
under  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  their  long  suffering  under 
the  harsh  yoke  of  communism,  no  amount 
of  repression  has  succeeded  in  stifling  the 
Blelaruslans  yearning  and  constant  hope  for 
sovereignty  and  individual  freedom. 

An  excerpt  from  a  statement  on  the  occu- 
pation and  oppression  of  Bielarus  by  Soviet 
Russia  Issued  by  the  Byelorussian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  follows  as  well  as  edi- 
torial from  the  Byelorussian-American  Asso- 
ciation's publication  "Bielarus"  entitled, 
•On  the  Day  of  Solidarity:" 

At  the  end  of  February,  1917  the  Tsarist 
Russian  Empire  collapsed  and  the  captive 
nations  of  this  empire  started  a  new  historic 
period  of  national  revival.  On  December  17. 

1917  the  First  Byelorussian  National  Con- 
gress adopted  the  resolution  proclaiming 
the  independence  of  Byelorussia.  The  Soviet 
Russian  Red  Army  dispersed  this  Congress, 
Interrupting  the  formation  of  an  independ- 
ent Byelorussian  SUte.  But  on  March  25, 

1918  the  Independence  of  Byelorussia  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Council  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic.  The  Byelorussian 
National  Government  organized  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  the  sch(X>ls,  the 
armed  forces  and  the  diplomatic  activities 
abroad. 

The  Soviet  Russian  Government  In 
Moscow  wanted  to  keep  Intact  all  the  previ- 
ous Russian  Empire  in  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  SUte.  For  the  non-Russian  nations 
Lenin  recognized  the  right  for  the  free  self- 
determination  up  to  secession  and  creation 
of  the  Independent  national  sUte.  However, 
this  right  remained  on  the  paper  only.  Offi- 
cially Lenin  was  recognizing  the  right  for  se- 
cession, but  in  reality  he  was  against  the  se- 
cession as  such.  He  waged  the  military  ag- 
gression against  all  those  non-Russian 
states  which  restored  their  Independence. 

In  opposition  to  the  proclaimed  Independ- 
ent National  (Ethnic)  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  the  Russian  Government 
created  iu  own  puppet  state  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

On  February  2,  1919  the  first  assembly  of 
Soviets  of  the  B.S.S.R.  convened  in  Minsk. 
It  was  compraed  of  230  delegates,  of  which 


213  were  communists  and  17  were  sympa- 
thizers. The  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Government.  Sverdlov  had  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  the  All-Russlan 
Central  Executive  Committee  which  recog- 
nized the  Byelorussian  S.S.R..  Replying  to 
this  recognition,  the  assembly  decided  to 
maintain  close  federal  ties  between  the 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  the  Russian 
S  F  S  R 

On  February  3,  1919  this  assembly  adopt- 
ed the  constitution,  the  national  emblem, 
and  the  flag  of  the  B.S.S.R.,  modeled  after 
those  of  the  Russian  S.F.S.R.. 

Subsequently,  the  Soviet  Russian  Army 
attacked  the  rest  of  Byelorussia,  by  advanc- 
ing westward.  The  Byelorussian  military 
forces  and  diplomatic  activities  abroad  were 
not  able  to  defend  Independence  of  Byelo- 
russia against  powerful  Russian  enemy.  In 
1921  Byelorussia  was  conquered  and  divided 
between  Russia  and  Poland.  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  the  Soviet  Russian  Government 
has  not  Invited  the  govenunent  of  the 
B.S.S.R.  to  the  peace  conference  in  Riga, 
where  the  fate  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
and  of  their  country  was  decided  by  the  rep- 
resenUtives  of  Russia  and  Poland.  Russia 
kept  under  iU  control  about  300.000  sq.  km. 
of  Byelorussian  territory  with  the  popula- 
tion of  some  10  million.  The  Kremlin  Gov- 
ernment establUhed  the  B.S.S.R.  but  within 
the  boundaries  of  only  6  districts  of  the 
Minsk  province  with  1.200.000  inhabitants. 
Most  of  the  Byelorussian  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Russian  S.F.S.R.. 

OH  THE  DAY  or  SOLIDARITY 

President  Reagan  proclaimed  January 
30th.  1982.  as  the  Day  of  Solidarity,  with 
the  Polish  Nation  In  Its  strivings  for  Free- 
dom. 

We  express  our  solidarity  with  the  Polish 
people  in  their  courageous,  protracted  and 
difficult  struggle  against  the  Communist 
tyranny  of  both  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  We 
applaud  President  Reagan  for  exposing  to 
the  world  Moscow's  destructive  role  In  the 
Polish  crisis.  We  support  the  United  SUtes 
Government  In  its  determination  to  resist 
the  Kremlin's  pressure  on  Poland  and  coun- 
teract General  Jaruzelskl's  tactics  designed 
to  push  the  citizens  of  the  Polish  Republic 
back  into  submissiveness.  We  Join  the  Free 
World's  condemnation  of  the  military 
regime  In  Poland  and  align  ourselves  with 
the  Solidarity  labor  movement  In  its  search 
for  democratic  alternatives. 

The  Byelorussian  people  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  and  resisting  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist onslaught  on  their  material  wealth  and 
spiritual  values  for  an  even  longer  period  of 
time  than  the  Poles.  We  therefore  deeply 
sympathize  with  neighboring  Poland's  pre- 
dicament. We  have  learned  how  heavy  Mos- 
cow's "helping  hand"  can  be  and  how  essen- 
tial solidarity  is  in  fighting  Russian  domina- 
tion. 

But  solidarity  in  relations  between  neigh- 
boring peoples  is  a  two-directional  process. 
We  hope  our  Polish  brothers  from  Solidari- 
ty recognize  that.  This  recognition  is  par- 
ticularly Important  for  there  are  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Byelorussians  in  Poland 
who  have  been  experiencing  hardships  at 
the  hands  of  the  Polish  authorities  not  only 
as  citizens  of  the  Republic,  but  as  Byelorus- 
sians as  well.  Byelorussian  cultural  Institu- 
tions in  Poland  have  been  either  closed 
down  or  abridged  In  their  activities  and  ex- 
pression. We  hope  the  Polish  Solidarity 
movement  and  iU  Western  supporters  will 
take  the  injustices  done  to  the  Byelorussian 
minority  in  Poland  Into  consideration  in 
their  further  fostering  of  solidarity. 


Resistance  to  Russia's  expansionist  drive 
and  overlordshlp  mandates  solidarity  along 
the  widest  possible  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  SUtes  has 
benefited  enormously  from  the  cour- 
age and  vitality  of  Bielaruslan  Ameri- 
cans. These  gifted  citizens  are  a  living 
reminder  to  the  world  of  what  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  can  do  for  the 
spiritual,  economic,  and  Intellectual 
llfeblood  of  a  nation.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  participate  in  the  64th  anniver- 
sary conunemoration  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  Bielarus.  and  I 
extend  my  warmest  greetings  to  those 
Americans  of  Bielaruslan  descent  In 
my  own  11th  District  I  am  honored  to 
represent.  In  Chicago,  and  all  over  this 
Nation  who  are  commemorating  this 
stirring  event  In  the  history  of  free- 
dom.* 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


RAINBOW  BRIDGE 
IMPROVEMENT  CRITICAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks >  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  problems  facing  the  Texas 
State  Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Transportation  are  bridges  that 
are  Insufficient  and  need  further  con- 
sideration. One  of  these  bridges  Is  the 
Rainbow  Bridge,  which  Is  one  of  the 
two  principal  bridges  in  Jefferson 
County  and  Is  located  between  Port 
Arthur  and  Orange  on  Highway  87. 
One  of  the  other  significant  bridges  in 
the  county  is  the  main  Interstate  10 
bridge  between  Houston,  Beaumont, 
Orange,  and  New  Orleans. 

For  many  years  the  State  depart- 
ment of  highways  and  public  transpor- 
tation and  lo<»l  governments  have 
worked  together  to  the  end  that  a  new 
bridge  would  be  added  to  the  existing 
Neches  River  Bridge— Rainbow 
Bridge— between  Port  Arthur  and 
Orange.  Right-of-way  Is  cl«iar  and  they 
are  authorized  to  let  an  embarkment 
project  for  the  approaches  to  the  pro- 
posed new  bridge. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  financing  for 
the  proposed  new  bridge,  the  State 
highway  department  in  Austin  has 
contracted  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration about  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  discretionary  HBRR  funds, 
the  use  of  which  would  also  require 
upgrading  the  existing  Raint)ow 
Bridge  sufficiency  rating  of  45.5  to  at 
least  50  or  higher.  We  understand  this 
minimum  sufficiency  rating  can  be  ob- 
tained by  widening  the  bridge  roadway 
width  to  24  feet  and  adding  new  rail- 
ing. 
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The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion Is  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
projects  for  discretionary  funds  and 
their  highway  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  program  implementa- 
tion plan  calls  for  the  bridges  to  be  se- 
lected using  sufficiency  ratings  and 
legislative  history. 

A  critical  need  exists  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  existing  bridge  and  providing  a 
new  parallel  bridge  as  evidenced  by 
the  1980  average  daily  traffic  of  16.400 
vehicles  per  day.  During  1980,  there 
were  40  vehicle  accidents,  43  injuries, 
and  1  fatality  within  the  approximate 
limits  of  this  project.  This  route  Ls  the 
only  Neches  River  crossing  south  of 
IH-10  and  closure  would  require  at 
least  a  34-mile  detour. 

It  Is  an  Imperative  necessity  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  In 
projecting  the  need  for  funding  of  the 
new  Neches  River  Bridge  include  dis- 
cretionary HBRR  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  development  of  the 
most  concentrated  oil  and  chemical 
complex  In  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  economic  growth  of  Orange  and 
Jefferson  Counties.* 


VETO  OF  STANDBY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide him  powers  to  act  in  the  event  of 
an  oil  supply  emergency  Is.  In  a  word, 
absurd.  The  legislation  worked  out 
and  embodied  in  S.  1503  did  not  man- 
date that  the  President  utilize  oil  price 
and  allocation  controls,  but  merely 
gave  him  the  power  to  do  so  If  he 
chose. 

Clearly,  those  in  this  administration 
who  so  strongly  advocated  the  veto  are 
operating  in  an  historic  vEu^uum;  they 
have  allowed  their  philosophy  to  over- 
come the  conunonsense  which  should 
have  arisen  out  of  a  memory  of  the 
terrible  shock  this  Nation  underwent 
during  the  1973-74  OPEC  embargo 
and  again  during  the  1979  Iranian 
shutoff.  I  do  not  think  it  asks  too 
much  to  expect  that  someone  in  the 
administration  should  be  capable  of 
remembering  events  over  a  mere  8 
years. 

Underlying  all  of  this  philosophy  in 
the  administration,  there  is  a  very  fun- 
damental disregard  for  the  American 
people.  My  own  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  very  simple.  There  will 
be  another  oU  emergency,  and  the 
only  question  is  when  and  how  It  will 
occur.  And  there  will  have  to  be  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
our  citizens  deal  with  that  crisis  when 
It  comes.  The  present  oil  glut  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  temporary  oversup- 
ply.  so  optimism  about  the  future  is 
wholly  uncalled  for.  This  administra- 


tion's failure  to  recognize  these  basic 
facts  is  most  distressing,  for  when  the 
Inevitable  cninch  comes.  Congress  will 
be  forced  to  try  to  outline  a  Govern- 
ment program  to  deal  with  that  crisis, 
and  it  will  be  most  unfortunate  that 
our  action  will  have  to  come  in  the 
very  context  of  the  crisis  Itself. 

I  deeply  regret  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  veto  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.« 


WILDERNESS  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Philup 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  pending  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  are  two  different  bills,  each  en- 
titled the  Wilderness  Protection  Act  of 
1982.  One  of  these  bUls.  H.R.  5282. 
which  I  Introduced  on  December  16. 
1981.  would  protect  wilderness  areas 
from  leasing  and  mining  threats. 

The  other  bill.  H.R.  5603.  subse- 
quently was  Introduced  on  February 
24.  1982.  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Watt 
and  was  labeled  with  the  Identical 
title.  Before  even  reading  the  two  bills, 
my  colleagues  would  surmise  that  they 
would  differ  from  one  another  some- 
what. I  want  to  clarify  for  the  record, 
however,  that  the  similarity  between 
the  two  bills  ends  with  their  titles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Secretary  Watt 
ceremoniously  aimounced  his  appar- 
ent change  of  direction  on  wilderness 
leasing  on  "Meet  the  Press."  I  was 
willing  to  give  his  wilderness  legisla- 
tion a  chance.  But  when  copies  of  the 
bill  became  available,  a  reading  of  the 
fine  print  confirmed  my  worst  fears. 
H.R.  5603  Is  a  complete  fraud  and  de- 
ception. 

It  is  a  devastating  antlwildemess 
measure  masquci-ading  as  a  wilderness 
protection  bill.  Its  apparent  prohibi- 
tion on  new  mineral  development  In 
wilderness  before  the  year  2000  is 
merely  a  smokescreen.  In  actuality  the 
Wilderness  Act  would  close  those  areas 
permanently  to  such  development  be- 
ginning In  1984,  whereas  H.R.  5603 
would  open  them  after  the  year  2000 
and  in  the  Interim  gut  protections  al- 
ready available  under  current  law  so 
that  they  could  be  developed  before 
them. 

H.R.  5603  Ls  In  fact  a  blueprint  for 
destroying  the  central  purpose  of  the 
national  wilderness  system  by  opening 
the  door  to  mining,  leasing,  clearcut- 
ting.  and  other  development  on  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  wild  areas  In  Califor- 
nia auid  nationwide. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5282  and  a  list  of  the 
deficiencies  in  H.R.  5603  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  Judge  the  legislation  for 
themselves: 


T'HX  WiLODurass  Protbctioh  Act  op  IM3 

I.  BUIITON  BILL   <HH.  tlta  IimtODUCXD 

DBcntsn  i«,  I  til  I 

Withdraws  existing  and  pot«ntiaJ  wilder- 
ness areas  from  new  mineral  development- 
including  oil  and  gas  leasing,  other  mineral 
and  geothermai  leasing,  and  hardrock 
mining.  Valid  existing  rights  are  honored. 

National  forest  lands  withdrawn  Include 
those  designated  by  Congress  as  wilderness 
or  wilderness  study  areas  as  well  as  lands 
recommended  for  wilderness  designation  or 
classified  as  "further  planning"  areas  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  the  RARE  II  process  aa  re- 
vised by  the  President  In  April  1979. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  with- 
drawn are  those  Identified  as  wilderness 
study  areas  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment consistent  with  section  903  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976. 

Thereby  provides  a  vehicle  to  move  up  the 
ban  on  new  mineral  development  in  wilder- 
ness already  called  for  In  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964.  Under  the  Wilderness  Act.  new  leas- 
ing and  mineral  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment are  allowed  (but  not  required)  until 
December  31.  1983.  If  compatible  with  wil- 
derness preservation.  Previous  Administra- 
tions traditionally  have  refrained  from  Inu- 
Ing  leases  In  wlldemeM.  H.R.  5283  would 
make  the  t>an  begin  immediately  (Instead  of 
in  1984)  t>ecauae  Administration  actions  and 
policy  statements  have  threatened  to  re- 
verse this  bipartisan  tradition  and  spurred 
new  lease  applications.  (See  Section  IIL)  It 
protects  areas  under  consideration  for  wil- 
derness. 

II.  WATT  BUX  (B.a.  SSOS  UmiODUCKD  CM  MX. 
WATT'S  BKHALP  FBUCAaT  14.  ItSt) 

t7ndermlnes  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1984. 
under  which  new  mineral  development  will 
be  banned  permanently  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983.  H.R.  M03  is  a  sunset"  bill 
opening  wilderness  lands  to  development 
after  3000  and  facilitating  development 
before  then  with  a  series  of  exceptions  and 
language  tailor-made  for  industry.  The  bill 
is  drafted  so  that  the  wilderness  areas  af- 
fected could  Include  not  only  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  wilderness  but  also  national 
park  and  refuge  wilderness  areas  that  cur- 
rently are  protected. 

Allows  the  President,  for  example,  to  open 
any  wilderness  area  to  development  at  any 
time  and  by  only  his  own  authority  when- 
ever he  determines  an  "urgent  national 
need"  undefined  in  the  bill.  When  discuss- 
ing his  proposal  on  "Meet  the  Press."  Secre- 
tary Watt  said  that  such  action  would  be 
undertaken  with  "the  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress." but  the  bill  contains  no  provision  for 
congressional  approval.  Instead.  Congress 
would  have  to  pass  a  specific  bill  to  stop  de- 
velopment in  such  a  situation,  facing  the 
possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Potential  forut  wiUlemeu 

Resurrects  the  discredited  Helms-Hayaka- 
wa  RARE  II  wilderness  bill  by  setting  un- 
reasonable deadlines  for  Congress  to  add  po- 
tential forest  wilderness  areas  to  the 
system.  After  the  deadlines,  the  lands  would 
be  permanently  released  to  logging  or  other 
development  without  an  opportunity  for 
Forest  Service  professionals  to  ever  again 
review  their  wilderness  potential  or  protect 
them.  Wilderness  opponents  could  block 
action  before  the  deadlines: 

Congress  would  have  only  until  January  1. 
1985.  to  protect  lands  recommended  for  wll- 
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demess  in  the  RARE  II  final  environmental 
statement. 

RARE  II  "further  planning"  areas  not 
recommended  for  wilderness  by  Sept«ml)er 
30,  1985.  would  be  released.  For  further 
planning  areas  recommended  for  wilderness 
by  that  date,  the  deadline  for  congressional 
action  designating  them  as  wilderness  would 
be  January  1.  1988.  Further  planning  lands 
are  not  withdrawn  from  mineral  develop- 
ment under  the  bill. 

The  Helms-Hayakawa  bill  (S.  842).  with 
Its  similar  release  language,  has  not  come 
out  of  the  first  Senate  subcommittee  consid- 
ering it.  Instead  of  such  national  release. 
Congress  has  been  dealing  with  RARE  11  on 
a  state-by-st&te  basis. 

Undoes  the  careful  compromise  on  release 
language  worked  out  in  the  98th  Congress 
in  laws  creating  forest  wilderness  in  Colora- 
do and  New  Mexico.  Rather  than  calling  for 
permanent  release,  these  bills  insulate  areas 
from  wilderness  study  for  more  than  a 
decade  but  preserve  the  professional  forest- 
er's options  In  future  planning. 

Ignores  the  balanced  approach  to  protec- 
tion of  California  wilderness  areas  adopted 
by  the  House,  which  has  passed  legislation 
for  California  containing  release  language 
like  that  used  for  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  This  bill.  H.R.  4083  introduced  by 
Rep.  Phillip  Burton,  passed  the  House  in 
1981  and  has  been  introduced  in  nearly 
identical  form  In  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Cran- 
ston. The  Watt  bill  repeals  a  court-Imposed 
injunction  on  logging  and  development  on 
forest  roadless  areas  In  California  It  does 
this  without  designating  any  wilderness 
even  though  the  court  Imposed  the  Injunc- 
tion because  It  ruled  wilderness  designation 
had  been  Insufficiently  considered.  H.R. 
4083.  by  contrast,  would  designate  suitable 
areas  as  wilderness  while  lifting  the  injunc- 
tion for  other  areas  to  free  them  for  devel- 
opment. 

Potential  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
wildeme** 

Ooes  beyond  the  Helms-Hayakawa  forest 
release  language  in  its  treatment  of  poten- 
tial BLM  wilderness.  Allows  the  President, 
rather  than  Congress,  to  decide  the  fate  of 
BLM  wilderness  study  areas  such  as  those  In 
the  California  Desert.  H.R.  5603  thus  would 
repeal  the  present  provision  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 
that  only  Congress  can  release  these  wilder- 
ness study  areas.  It  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  open  them  to  development  right 
away  before  Congress  had  a  real  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  whether  to  preserve  them. 

Gives  Congress  only  two  years  to  act  after 
a  BLM  study  area  is  recommended  for  wil- 
derness designation.   After  that  time,  the 
areas  are  permanently  released. 
Other  j)rovi»ion» 

Allows  leasing  and  mining  activity  so  long 
as  there  Is  no  actual  surface  occupancy  of 
lands  within  wilderness  boundaries. 

Contains  unnecessary  provisions  requiring 
inventories  and  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
mineral  potential  In  wilderness  areas.  The 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  already  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  Inventory  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  mineral  potential 
of  these  areas  and  already  allows  prospect- 
ing if  environmentally  compatible. 

ni.  TRX  TKRKAT  TO  WILOKIUrXSS 

On  May  7,  1981,  Secretary  Watt  assigned 
to  the  Interior  Department  Solicitor  a  goal 
of  "opening  wilderness  areas." 

On  May  14,  1981,  the  Forest  Service  issued 
regulations  to  the  effect  that  mineral  lease 
applications  in  wilderness  areas  cannot  be 


denied  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  wilderness  character  of  an  area— de- 
spite the  fact  that  Forest  Service  policy, 
dating  back  to  the  esUblishment  of  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  has  con- 
sistently been  to  allow  leasing  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  On  October  19, 
1981,  the  Interior  Solicitor  Issued  a  formal 
opinion  confirming  these  regulations. 

On  September  1.  1981.  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  issued  two  oil  leases  for  the 
Capltan  Wilderness  In  New  Mexico. 

During  the  fall  of  1981,  Forest  Service  of- 
ficials recommended  Issuance  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  a  numl>er  of  other  wilderness 
areas— the  Caney  Creek  Wilderness  In  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  In  Arkansas,  sev- 
eral wildernesses  In  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  In  California,  and  90,000  acres  within 
Washakie  Wilderness  In  Wyoming— next  to 
Yellowstone.  The  Los  Padres  areas  Involved 
Include  the  Ventana  Wilderness  along  the 
Big  Sur  coast,  the  SanU  Lucia  Wilderness, 
and  the  proposed  Dick  Smith  Wilderness. 

Because  of  these  actions,  on  November  20, 
1981,  the  Interior  Committee  imposed  a  six- 
month  moratorium  on  leasing  in  wilderness. 
Secretary  Watt  suljsequently  announced  he 
was  extending  the  moratorium  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  moratorium  covers  existing 
wilderness  areas  only  and  the  actual  Issu- 
ance of  leases.  Preparatory  work  could  be 
underway  in  the  meantime  and  many  leases 
readied  for  Issuance. 

The  Forest  Service  reported  In  December 
that  there  are  approximately  a  thousand 
pending  lease  applications  totally  or  partial- 
ly in  sUtutory  wilderness.  The  application 
acres  total  3  million. 

In  relation  to  BLM  wilderness  study  areas. 
Secretary  Watt  announced  In  September 
1981  his  mistaken  belief  that  Section  603  of 
FLPMA  allows  the  President  unilateral  au- 
thority to  release  the  areas  that  he  consid- 
ers unsuitable  for  wilderness.  Watt's  recent 
legislative  proposal  (H.R.  5603)  would 
amend  FLPMA  to  give  the  President  such 
authority. 

In  a  new  policy  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  3,  1982.  BLM  took  ad- 
ministrative action  to  speed  the  release  of 
potential  wilderness  areas. 

IV.  BXARIHOS;  RZLKVAirr  STATISTICS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  &  Na- 
tional Parks  has  held  hearings  on  leasing  in 
wilderness  in  Washington  as  well  as  field 
hearings  In  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Testi- 
mony was  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  H.R. 
5383.  Members  of  Congress  whose  districts 
include  affected  wilderness  areas  and  state 
representatives  were  among  those  calling 
for  protective  legislation.  Based  on  US08 
data.  Economic  Associates.  Inc..  estimated 
that  designated  wilderness  areas  contain 
about  1  percent  of  the  nation's  potentially 
producible  onshore  oil  and  gas.  Potential 
wilderness  areas  contain  about  3Vi  percent 
of  the  oil  and  2H  percent  of  the  gas.  Voelker 
and  Oakes  of  Oak  Ridge  Laboratory,  who 
have  studied  the  energy  potential  of  wilder- 
ness study  areas  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  testified  that  there  is  little  Justifi- 
cation for  allowing  mineral  activities  in  ex- 
isting wilderness  and  that  the  current 
review  process  for  potential  wilderness  ade- 
quately protects  areas  with  important  min- 
eral values  from  being  Included  In  wilder- 
ness. Other  testimony  revealed  the  unlikeli- 
hood that  import  dependence  could  be  ap- 
preciably alleviated  by  mining  in  wilderness 
and  the  need  to  protect  wilderness  from 
geothermai  leasing  threats.* 


OUR  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Higbtowxs) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  today— I  hear 
a  great  deal  from  my  constituents  who 
say  they  think  there  is  too  much  parti- 
sanship Involved  today  in  discussing— 
and  solving— our  national  economic 
problems.  I  agree  with  that  analysis. 

Everyone  knows  that  partisanship 
and  politics  are  inseparable.  Partisan- 
ship provides  the  vitality  of  politics. 
Today,  however,  the  Nation  Is  Ill- 
served  by  it.  Unbending  partisanship 
could  prevent  the  Nation  from  stop- 
ping the  economic  erosion  we  are  now 
seeing. 

Congressional  consideration  of  the 
1983  budget  Is  presently  stalemated. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  floated  the  idea  of 
presenting  the  President's  proposed 
1983  Federal  budget— with  Its  tremen- 
dous deficits— to  the  House  for  Its  con- 
sideration and  In  exactly  the  form  the 
President  has  proposed  it. 

If  that  were  to  be  done,  we  would  see 
a  strong  bipartisan  vote  of  response— 
against  the  President's  version  and  Its 
tremendous  deficit. 

The  suggestion  to  put  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  up  for  a  vote  was  bom 
from  a  legitimate  sense  of  frustration. 
House  and  Senate  leaders.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  want  a  signal  from 
the  President  that  he  acknowledges 
the  problem  of  the  deficit  and  will 
work  with  the  Congress  to  reduce  It 
for  the  fiscal  1983  budget  year. 

Republican  Senate  and  House  lead- 
ers have  paraded  to  the  White  House 
to  present  what  they  feel  are  reasona- 
ble alternatives  to  the  President's 
problem  budget.  Democratic  Members 
responsible  for  formulating  the  House 
version  of  the  budget  want  a  construc- 
tive dialog  with  their  Republican 
coimterparts,  not  political  manuever- 
Ing.  They,  too,  are  awaiting  a  signal 
from  the  White  House  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff  will  work  with  them. 

I  clearly  sense  that  both  sides  In  the 
Congress  are  willing  to  deal  responsi- 
bly with  the  deficit  and  budget  prob- 
lems and  they  want  to  get  on  with  it 
before  unemployment  gets  worse. 

There  is  a  disturbing,  but  growing, 
sentiment  that  I  hear  from  some 
Members  of  Congress,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  submitted  knowing 
full  well  that  It  was  unrealistic,  that 
the  deficits  were  going  to  be  unaccept- 
able, and  that  it  stood  no  chance  of 
passage.  That  theory  proposes  that 
the  administration  knows  the  econom- 
ic recession  will  not  end  by  the  Novem- 
ber elections  and  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  be  able  to  say  as  elec- 
tions near,  that  everything  would  be 
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on  the  upswing  if  Congress  had  just 
gone  along  and  approved  their  budget 
for  1983. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  theory  of 
our  current  budget  politics. 

I  met  personnally  with  President 
Reagan  last  year  several  times;  I  sup- 
ported his  economic  proposals,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  sincere,  I  know  he  is  com- 
mited  to  economic  recovery,  But  I  also 
know  he  can  break  the  stalemate. 

I  believe  the  President  must  call  the 
elected  congressional  leaders  together. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  tell 
them  he  is  not  interested  in  a  Republi- 
can budget  of  a  Democratic  budget.  I 
believe  he  should  tell  them  that  he 
only  wants  a  budget  that  will  work, 
that  will  restore  economic  vitality, 
that  will  provide  equity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  must  act,  and  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  act,  to  stop  the  erosion  of  the 
economy. 

I  believe  that  only  with  the  Presi- 
dent taking  the  lead  can  we  quickly 
stop  the  erosion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's faith  in  their  Government  and 
the  erosion  of  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

I  hope  to  be  an  integral  part  of  this 
effort  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  will  do 
what  I  can  to  work  to  break  this  cur- 
rent stalemate.  We  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether and  with  the  proper  leadership. 
I  believe  we  can  do  what  must  be  done 
to  turn  the  economy  around. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


D  1810 

THE  GOLD  BUGS'  COIN: 
SPECULATORS  DREAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
in  the  next  few  days  the  deplorable 
U.S.  Gold  Commission  will  formally 
submit  its  report  to  the  Congress.  The 
report  will  recommend  that  the 
United  States  issue  a  speculator's 
dream  of  a  capital  gains  and  sales  tax 
exempt  gold  coin.  I  am  confident  that 
the  House  will  treat  this  idea  with  the 
contempt  that  it  deserves.  I  enclose  an 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1982.  by  J.  A. 
Livingston,  entitled  "Gold  Fanatics  Do 
Something— Something  Rather  Silly": 

Oeorge  Santayana's  definition  of  (anati- 
clam— "the  redoubling  of  effort  when  you 
have  forgotten  your  aim"— ImpeU  me  to 
offer  a  supplement:  Fanaticism  conalsts  of 
being  so  determined  to  do  something  that 
you  do  what  you  really  don't  want.  And  that 
applies  to  President  Reagan's  Gold  Commis- 
sion. 

Its  purpose  was  admirable.  The  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  examine  whether  a 
return  to  the  gold  standard  would  reduce  In- 
flation and  regain  respect  for  the  dollar 
throughout  the  world. 

On  that,  the  commission  wisely  voted  no. 
Indeed.  It  had  to.  Three  Influential  mem- 
bers were  committed  that  way  by  the  Presi- 


dent's Economic  Report.  They  were  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Donald  T.  Regan, 
chairman  of  the  Gold  Commission;  Murray 
L.  Weidenbaum,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
Weidenbaum's  colleague  on  the  council. 
Jerry  U  Jordan. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  on 
which  Weidenbaum  and  Jordan  collaborat- 
ed, and  with  which  Regan  must  have  been 
familiar,  said: 

"Some  economists  and  elected  officials 
have  recently  been  advocating  a  return  to  a 
gold  standard  as  a  lasting  way  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  D.S.  monetary 
system.  ...  It  is  useful  to  review  how  gold 
standards  actually  performed  In  the  past. 
The  evidence  does  not  suggest  that  [they] 
achieved  greater  stability  in  price  levels  or 
(economic]  growth." 

Stymied  on  going  back  to  gold,  the  com- 
mission, nevertheless  felt  impelled  to  do 
something,  Reagan.  Weidenbaum.  and 
Jordan  Included.  On  an  8-6  vote,  the  com- 
mission recommended  that  Congress  consid- 
er authorizing  the  production  and  sale  of 
gold  coins  that  would  be  exempt  from  cap- 
ital gains  and  sales  taxes. 

Would  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  gold 
coins  Impart  stability  to  the  dollar?  Hardly. 
It  would  do  the  opposite.  It  might  encour- 
age speculation  In  gold— and  speculation  in 
gold  is  tantamount  to  betting  against  the 
dollar,  betting  that  It  will  go  down  In  price 
vis-a-vis  other  currencies  and  depreciate  In 
purchasing  power. 

An  experienced  economist,  Jacques  J. 
Polak.  executive  director  of  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  for  the  Netherlands,  of- 
fered this  comment:  "If  gold  needs  that 
kind  of  help.  It  can't  be  considered  much  of 
an  asset." 

And  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D.,  Wis.),  a 
member  of  the  commission  who  voted 
against  the  recommendation,  criticizes  the 
proposal  as  "a  gold-bug  scheme  to  put  gold 
on  a  pedestal." 

In  a  telephone  conversation.  Weidenbaum 
Justified  the  proposal  as  a  tax -saver  for  the 
Treasury.  He  says  that  persoru  who  specu- 
late In  gold  are  able  to  deduct  losses  In  their 
tax  returns.  In  contrast,  successful  specula- 
tors often  "forget"  to  report  profits.  Holders 
of  these  coins,  not  being  subject  to  capital 
gains  taxes,  would  not  be  privileged  to  take 
capital  losses.  But.  If  speculators  can't  take 
losses,  would  they  buy  the  coins?  Wouldn't 
Krugerrands.  wlilch  these  gold  discs  are 
supposed  to  supplant,  be  preferable  on  that 
account? 

The  Oold  Commission  opens  a  Pandora's 
box.  If  gold  coins  are  to  escape  capital  gains 
taxes,  why  not  antiques,  works  of  art.  rare 
books,  coins  in  general,  and  stocks  and 
bonds? 

Paul  W.  McCracken.  a  member  of  the 
Gold  Commission,  regards  the  tax  issue  as 
extraneous.  To  him.  the  main  question  is: 
Would  the  production  and  sale  of  such  coins 
improve  the  monetary  system?  He  says  no, 
and  would  liave  voted  that  way  had  he  been 
present  when  the  vote  was  taken. 
McCracken  Is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  a  member 
of  President  Reagan's  Economic  Policy  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Fortunately,  the  proposal  isn't  likely  to 
get  beyond  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  which  has  to  pass  on  the  legislation. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  signed  a  statement  saying:  "We 
oppose  the  Gold  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion." 


The  Oold  Commission  knew  of  this.  Rep. 
Reuss  emphasized  It  during  discussion.  How- 
ever, the  linowledge  did  not  deter  the  gold- 
coin  enthusiasts  from  their  fanaticism. 
They  were  determined  to  do  something.  And 
they  did— something  "goldam  "  silly!* 


PLANT  CLOSINGS  IN  1982 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  my  statement  earlier  today,  I  am 
submitting  a  partial  list  of  plant  clos- 
ings culled  from  national  newsstories. 
as  follows: 

PLAItT  CLOSIHGS 

Snap-On  Tools  Corp.  closed  plants  In  Ke- 
nosha. Wis.  and  Mount  Carmel.  111.  leaving 
1.140  Jobless. 

Iroquois  Brands  Ltd.  of  Greenwich.  Conn., 
will  close  down  a  brewery  in  Norfolk.  Va. 
and  discontinue  its  Imported  t>everace  unit. 
The  number  of  Jobs  affected  is  not  known. 

Kennecott  Corp.  will  close  down  oper- 
ations at  Ray  mine  in  Arizona  and  the 
Chino  mine  in  New  Mexico  but  job  losses 
are  not  known. 

General  Telephone  and  Electronic  Corp.. 
Stamford.  Conn.,  will  shut  down  its  south- 
em  regional  telephone  headquarters  In 
Irving.  Tex.,  but  jobs  lost  were  not  known. 

Cities  Service  Co.  will  close  lU  contract 
plastic-molding  business  in  McKees  Rocks. 
Pa.,  leaving  400  jobless. 

Stauffer  Chemical  Co.  will  shut  down  its 
Long  Beach.  Calif,  plant  that  makes  vinyl 
chloride  monomer  and  polyvinyl  chloride 
resin,  leaving  96  jobless. 

uiTOPrs  urn  ctrraACKs 

The  Copper  Range  Co..  has  eliminated  3 
of  19  shifts  at  the  White  Pine.  Mich,  oper- 
ation, reducing  the  1,200  workers  to  a  4-day 
work  week. 

Chicago  Title  Insurance  Co..  has  laid  off 
indefinitely  130  persons. 

Newmont  Mining  Co.  has  cut  the  work 
week  to  36  hours  for  Its  1.411  workers  at  the 
Superior  mine  in  Arizona. 

National  Steel  Corp.  PitUburgh.  ordered  a 
six  month  pay  freeze  for  its  7.000  salaried 
workers,  effective  April  1.  and  cut  the  pay 
of  senior  management  level  executives  by  10 
to  3S  percent. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  will  offer  early 
retirement  to  middle  managers  and  other 
workers  to  achieve  a  cutback  of  "several 
hundred"  workers. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co..  of  Verona. 
Va..  laid  off  76  workers  indefinitely  and 
temporarily  idled  another  300  workers. 

Windfarms  Ltd.  has  laid  off  indefinitely 
11  persons  and  postponed  a  1700  million 
windmill  project  In  Solano  County.  Califor- 
nia. 

Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  wUl  close  lU  Wlnfield. 
Kan.,  plant  for  6  weeks  starting  March  29. 
Idling  700  workers. 

Texas  Instnmients,  Inc..  has  layed  off  In- 
definitely 2.700  workers  at  Its  planU  in 
Dallas.  Houston  and  Sherman.  Texas. 

LTV  Corp.  said  its  Jones  6i  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp  unit  will  lay  off  1.600  workers  in  Ali- 
quippa.  Pa.  and  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  will  close  its 
Beaver.  Pa.,  plant  on  S  alternate  Fridays  be- 
tween April  2  and  May  28.  reducing  work 
days  for  3.000 
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McLouth  Steel  Corp  union  workers  voted 
to  take  a  10  percent  pay  cut. 

Geosource  Inc..  layed  off  indefinitely  185 
workers  at  its  Houston  plant. 

General  Motors  Corp.  will  close  down  4  of 
its  car  and  truck  assembly  plants  for  one 
week  this  week  idling  12.700  workers.  The 
closings  will  be  in  Arlington.  Tex.;  Framing- 
ham.  Mass.;  Baltimore;  and  Leeds.  Mo. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  will  close  3  assembly 
plants  this  week,  temporarily  Idling  7.750  in 
Lorain.  Ohio;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  and  Dear- 
bom.  Mich. 

Volkswagen  of  America  Corp.  will  tempo- 
rarily close  its  New  Stanton.  Pa.,  assembly 
plant  this  week.  Idling  4,000  workers. 

Totals  for  first  3  weeks  of  March:  Plant 
closings.  29;  other  business  closings  (depart- 
ment, grocery  store,  et  cetera)  156;  perma- 
nent layoffs.  25.104;  and  temporary  layoffs. 
58.072. 

Totals  for  Month  of  January:  Plant  clos- 
ings. 23;  other  business  closings.  137;  perma- 
nent layoffs,  37.964;  and  temporary  layoffs. 
162.100. 

Totals  for  Month  of  February:  Plant  clos- 
ings. 34;  other  business  closings.  91;  perma- 
nent layoffs,  51,145;  and  temporary  layoffs, 
130,040. 

Cumulative  totals  from  January  1  to  date 
(except  for  temporary  layoffs):  Plant  clos- 
ings, 86;  other  business  closings,  533;  and 
permanent  layoffs.  149,047. 


SECRETARY  MUSKIE  STRESSES 
NEED  FOR  ARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  midst  of  growing  controversy  and 
concern  about  the  future  of  arms  con- 
trol and  the  specter  of  a  new  round  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  voices  of 
reason,  calm,  and  commonsense  are 
needed  more  than  ever  before. 

It  is  most  fortunate  we  have  such 
voices.  Our  former  congressional  col- 
league and  Secretary  of  State,  Ed 
Muskie,  recently  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control  and  its  importance  to  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

Secretary  Muskie  emphasizes  in  his 
remarks  the  lack  of  alternatives  to  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  as  well  as  the  need  to 
build  on  that  treaty  as  the  basis  for 
further  reductions.  It  is  an  insightful 
plan  of  action  that  is  in  tune  with 
House  Joint  Resolution  443,  the  joint 
resolution  I  have  recently  introduced 
on  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

I  insert  Secretary  Muskie's  speech 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  443  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

DmOMACY'S  FlHST  PRIORITY:  KZKPIHO  THE 
VVCLKKH  PXACX 

(By  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 
Last  Decemlxr  we  rememt>ered  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  was  a  transforming  event.  Five 
years  after  Pearl  Harbor  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  said  the  attack  "drove  most  of  us  to 
the  irreslstable  conclusion  that  world  peace 
is  indivisible.  We  leamed  that  the  oceans 
are  no  longer  moats  around  our  ramparts. 


We  leamed  that  mass  destruction  is  a  pro- 
gressive science  which  defies  both  time  and 
space.  .  .  ."  Pearl  destroyed  our  belief  that 
somehow  we  were  exceptional  and  could 
stay  above  and  apart  from  it  all.  Geography 
did  not  guarantee  us  easy  security. 

Twenty  years  later  we  enjoyed  a  position 
of  strategic  superiority  In  nuclear  weapons. 
But.  even  then.  In  1962.  President  Kennedy 
warned  us:  "Every  man.  woman,  and  child 
lives  under  a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  by  the  slenderest  of  threads,  capa- 
ble of  being  cut  at  any  moment  by  accident 
or  miscalculation,  or  by  madness.  The  weap- 
ons of  war  must  be  abolished  before  they 
abolish  us." 

Yet.  we  continued  to  build,  while  the  main 
adversary  built  more  and  eventually  caught 
us.  So  that  today.  40  years  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  coexist  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
balance  of  terror.  Strategic  parity  in  nuclear 
weapons— with  thousands  of  warheads  on 
both  sides  and  all  of  them  much  more  de- 
structive than  the  Hiroshima  bomb— has 
brought  home  to  us  our  vulnerability  and 
the  threat  of  nuclear  suicide.  We  measure 
military  time  in  terms  of  minutes  and  hours, 
and  maybe  days,  but  not  in  weeks  and 
months  and  years— as  In  the  days  of  mobili- 
zation. 

At  this  point  In  our  history.  I  believe  that 
the  public  senses  we  are  about  to  enter  into 
a  period  of  greater  Instability  in  the  super- 
power relationship,  one  in  which  the  arms 
race— for  the  first  time  In  a  doeen  years— Is 
not  accompanied  by  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  serious  arms  control  talks;  In  which 
confidence  In  terms  like  "deterrence  and 
parity"  is  being  stiaken;  and  in  which  nucle- 
ar war  appears  more  likely  to  happen. 

My  real  concern  is  that  the  arms  control 
process— as  we  knew  it— is  practically  dead 
and  a  world  propaganda  battle  has  taken  its 
place  with  almost  "total  linkage  "  at  work.  If 
something  is  not  done  soon  to  break  this  de- 
generative trend,  we  and  the  Soviets  may 
have  a  serious  confrontation  not  unlike  the 
C^iban  missile  crisis— but  in  which  the  Sovi- 
ets will  vow  "not  another  humiliation"  and 
our  leaders  will  vow  "no  confirmation  of  a 
changed  balance  of  power"— with  no  on- 
going high-level  negotiations,  no  communi- 
cation process  to  fall  back  on.  and  no  politi- 
cal basis  for  any  compromise. 

Of  course,  a  variety  of  Influences  are  Im- 
portant In  maintaining  the  peace.  There  are 
many  players  and  several  Instruments.  So 
'"keeping  the  nuclear  peace."  In  a  real  sense, 
is  the  ultimate  mission  of  our  foreign  policy 
In  all  its  aspects. 

My  remarks  tonight,  however,  are  directed 
at  what  we  try  to  do  In  strengthening  deter- 
rence and  In  limiting  the  arms  race.  I  am 
keenly  aware  that  the  way  we  conduct  our- 
selves across  the  world  bears  upon  keeping 
the  peace.  But,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
way  we  manQe  our  one-on-one  relationship 
with  the  Soviets  in  preventing  a  thermonu- 
clear catastrophe— or  the  appearance  of 
how  we  do  It— Is  a  heavy  Influence  upon  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

II. 

The  search  for  arms  control  Is  the  neces- 
sary companion  of  military  deterrence.  For 
the  fear  of  an  unchecked  arms  race  is  real  In 
all  societies,  and  it  will  not  be  dismissed 
merely  by  pointing  out  that  the  other  side  Is 
moving  ahead  In  the  race.  A  credible  search 
for  answers  to  the  dangers  of  uncontrollable 
competition  Is  thus  an  essential  corollary  of 
deterrence.  Or  else  "deterrence"  and  "bal- 
ance" will  come  to  be  seen  as  an  Impediment 
to.  rather  than  a  condition  for.  peace.  Then 


the  most  persuasive  military  arguments  will 
become  mute. 

We  In  the  "Washington  world"  must  con- 
stantly wrestle  with  pragmatic  poBsibiliUes 
In  governing.  We  are  not  allowed  the  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  others  in  rhetoric  or  in 
policy  recommendations.  We  have  to  ground 
our  Ideas  in  the  political  realities. 

My  purpose  Is  to  help  find  a  steady  course 
through  dangerous  times.  You  will  not  find 
my  approach  new.  but  perhaps  you  will  join 
me  in  reaffirmation.  We  have  only  so  much 
time  allotted  to  us  and  we  must  work  with 
what  we  have.  I  am  less  Interested  In  giving 
you  a  checklist  of  criteria  for  controlling 
the  arms  race— such  as  do  not  deploy  highly 
vulnerable  counterforce  weapons  or  do  not 
deploy  weapons  that  cannot  be  detected  for 
verification  purposes— than  I  am  In  making 
the  case  for  a  diplomatic  "middle  way"  that 
will  enable  us  to  keep  the  nuclear  peace  and 
at  lower  levels  of  risk  and  expenditure. 

I  believe  that  neither  doctrine  nor  weap- 
onry can  rid  us  of  the  ""MAD"  (Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction)  relationship  with  the 
Russians  in  this  age  of  rough  strategic 
parity.  There  is  an  almost  Inevitable  link  be- 
tween any  use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
and  mutual  annihilation.  In  the  words  of 
Messrs.  Keeny  and  Panofsky:  "The  two 
forces  generating  this  link  are  the  collateral 
damage  associated  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  selected  targets  and  the 
pressures  for  escalation  of  the  level  of  nu- 
clear force  once  it  Is  used  In  conflict." 

Thus  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  elabo- 
rate scenarios  for  limited  or  protracted  nu- 
clear war.  Theories  about  these  things  are 
not  only  highly  doubtful  in  a  military  sense, 
and  in  terms  of  how  humans  respond  in  a 
crisis,  they  are  also  Ignorant  of  the  need— in 
democracies— to  find  and  maintain  support 
for  national  security  policies. 

While  nuclear  weapons  must  continue  to 
serve  as  a  credible  deterrent,  there  Is  a 
cross-over  point  (to  use  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith's  phrase)  where  the  potential  of  nu- 
clear forces  may  provoke  nuclear  war  rather 
than  diacourage  It.  We  should  try  to  avoid  a 
force  posture  and  a  strategic  doctrine  that 
makes  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  more, 
rather  than  leas  likely. 
III. 

It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  takes  these  matters 
as  seriously  as  did  Its  predeceaaon  over  the 
last  two  decades. 

Before  and  during  the  1980  presidential 
campaign.  Mr.  Reagan  and  several  individ- 
uals who  now  hold  high  national  security 
office  as  his  advisers  took  the  position  that 
the  Soviets  either  had  achieved,  or  were  In 
the  act  of  achieving,  strategic  nuclear  supe- 
riority: and  that  SALT  II  was  a  "  fataUy 
flawed"  strategic  arms  agreement. 

The  suggested  American  response,  reflect- 
ed In  the  early  actions  and  policy  sute- 
ments  of  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
1981.  was  to  advocate  a  large  and  sustained 
Increase  in  the  defense  budget— to  regain  a 
"margin  of  safety"  (a  phrase  sometimes 
used  to  connote  superiority)— and  to  express 
disinterest  in  arms  control  talks  until  the 
United  States  had  shored  up  its  defenses 
around  the  world  and  a  chastened  Soviet 
Union  iiad  decided  it  could  not  compete  in 
an  arms  race  and  therefore  would  come  to 
the  table  to  accept  arms  reductions  on  a 
massive  scale. 

Very  often  these  early  moves  were  accom- 
panied by  rhetoric  describing  the  Soviets  in 
terms  such  as  to  rule  out  credible  negotia- 
tions. To  call  them  '"liars  and  cheats"  was  to 
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set  a  tone  for  our  ffovenunentAl  establish- 
ment In  adopting  what  Oeorve  Kennan  calls 
"the  almost  exclusive  militarization  of 
thlnUns  and  dlscourace  about  Soviet- Amer- 
ican relations  that  now  commands  the 
Washington  atmosphere." 

Statements  by  high  officials  demonstrated 
surprising  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  basis 
for  continuing  European  anxiety  over  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  being  fought  on 
their  lands,  but  also  of  the  contribution  of 
their  own  rhetoric  to  uneasiness  at  home. 
Altogether,  there  has  been  too  much  loose 
talk  and  posturing  by  the  Administration  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  makes  (t 
more  difficult  to  take  them  seriously  when 
they  try  to  talk  sense  on  the  subject. 

(One  does  not  have  to  suffer  from  "Prot- 
estant angst"— or  Catholic,  or  Jewish,  for 
that  matter— to  believe  that  controlling  nu- 
clear arms  has  to  be  the  pre-eminent  con- 
cern of  our  time. ) 

So  we  have  had  an  extreme  reaction  to 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  nuclear  peace  In 
the  "arm  up.  stand  firm,  wait  for  them  to 
collapse"  approach.  It,  by  the  way.  imputes 
the  worst  motives  to  the  Soviet  leadership.  I 
know  of  no  historical  evidence  that  this  ap- 
proach can  lead  to  fruitful  negotiations. 

IT. 

There  Is  another  reaction  elsewhere  on 
the  political  spectrum  that  is  troubling, 
also.  I  prefer  to  the  proposals  for  "deep 
cuts"  or  "major  reductions."  sometimes 
ranging  from  a  SO  percent  reduction  in  the 
arsenals  to  the  complete  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  These  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  alternatives  to  the  Incremen- 
tallsm  of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  agree- 
ments. 

The  Idea  of  major  reductions  In  the  nucle- 
ar arsenals  may  be  better  propaganda  than 
policy.  Are  deep  cuts  either  negotiable  or 
stabilizing?  Those  opposed  to  any  agree- 
ment find  It  all  too  easy  to  embrace  propos- 
als for  deep  cuts  now  In  the  hope  of  eliciting 
a  Soviet  rejection— thus  allowing  them  to 
blame  Moscow  while  the  anna  race  contin- 
ues. 

I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  one 
cause  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  lies  In 
the  "weapons  race  Itself."  We  have  become 
Increasingly  obsessed  with  the  contingencies 
of  nuclear  conflict. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  also  that  the 
spectral  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
can  be  delivered  IntercontlnentaUy  probably 
has  had  a  deterrent  effect  and  helped  to 
prevent  a  major  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  post-war 
world.  Churchill's  "balance  of  terror"  has 
been.  In  a  crude  way.  a  factor  In  keeping  the 
peace— not  because  nuclear  weapons  were 
seen  as  Just  another  weapon,  but  precisely 
because  they  were  seen  as  uniquely  destruc- 
tive and  threatening  to  civilization.  Deter- 
rence has  been  served,  until  now  at  least, 
and  that  is  a  useful  purpose.  It  Is  In  the  fail- 
ure to  do  more  In  bringing  the  nuclear  arms 
race  under  control.  In  limiting  Its  costs  and 
uncertainties.  In  checking  Its  dynamics,  that 
the  greater  danger  lies. 

It  follows  that  I  am  not  convinced  the 
safest  route  to  peace  and  security  lies  In  get- 
ting rid  of  all  nuclear  weapons— even  If  it 
were  politically  possible  and  there  were  no 
other  nuclear  powers— while  the  conven- 
tional arms  race  goes  on.  I  must  dissent, 
therefore,  from  easy  dlsmlMalw  of  the  SALT 
agreements  thus  far  as  halfway  measures.  I 
think  those  wrong  who  conclude  that  the 
danger  is  not  In  "the  number  or  quality  of 
the  weapons  or  In  the  Intentions  of  those 


who  hold  them  but  In  the  very  existence  of 
weapons  of  this  nature." 

V. 

Common  sense  also  tells  me.  that  our  tech- 
nological achievements  and  political  com- 
promises are  bringing  us.  not  greater  securi- 
ty on  balance,  but  greater  certainty  that— 
without  direction  and  leadership— sooner  or 
later  the  peace  will  become  unraveled  and 
nuclear  war  will  occur. 

So  I  make,  once  again,  the  case  for  arms 
control— with  full  knowledge  that  the  proc- 
ess has  to  develop  a  popular  base.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  Inclined  to  favor  the 
recent,  carefully-worded,  resolution  dealing 
with  a  nuclear  freeze  and  reductions.  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield. 
As  a  policy  proposal,  their  Initiative  raises 
some  questions.  But.  politically.  It  should 
help  to  build  alliances  In  the  country  for 
arms  control  while  sending  a  message  that 
Americans  do  not  think  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  more  and  more  nuclear  weapons 
adds  to  U.S.  security.  We  know  that.  If  the 
Russians  match  or  counter  what  we  do— and 
we  know  they  will— there  will  be  leas  securi- 
ty. 

Both  conservatives  and  liberals  are  correct 
In  the  perception  that  proposals  for  real 
arms  reductions  enhance  the  popular  appeal 
of  arms  control.  Real  reductions  In  nuclear 
forces  are  both  possible  and  desirable— and. 
Indeed,  they  were  part  of  SALT  II  (the  Sovi- 
ets would  have  had  to  reduce)  and  "signifi- 
cant and  substantial  reductions"  were  envis- 
aged In  the  "Joint  statement  of  principles" 
as  part  of  SALT  III. 

Note  the  warning  of  Robert  Osgood  (in 
"Foreign  Affairs"),  however  "(Clonslderlng 
the  difficulty  of  achieving  agreement  on 
arms  reductions  that  would  scrap  programs 
and  change  the  ratio  of  power,  as  compared 
to  agreement  on  ceilings  to  existing  pro- 
grams that  would  ratify  an  existing  balance, 
START  might  dash  unrealistic  expectations 
once  again." 

Nevertheless,  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
reduction,  over  a  period  of  time,  should 
raise  fewer  uncertainties  and  build  confi- 
dence with  adversaries  and  friends  alike. 
Demonstrated  success  In  negotiating  some 
reductions  could  lead  to  more  reduction, 
general  public  support  for  subsequent  steps, 
and  sustain  a  sane  movement  to  Interrupt 
the  arms  race.  Political  momentum  has  to 
build  between  and  within  sovereign  states. 

We  should  understand,  of  oourte,  that 
proposals  for  superpower  reductions  have  to 
deal  with  the  forces  that  most  endanger  sta- 
bility, such  as  Improvements  In  ASW  capa- 
bility: lasers;  ballistic  missile  defenses:  and 
weapons  like  sublaunched  cruise  missiles 
that  are  easy  to  hide. 

Thus  I  am  In  accord  with  Senator  Hart's 
purpose  in  Introducing  the  STOP  (Strategic 
Talks  on  Prevention)  resolution,  which  calls 
for  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  on  preventing 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  with  special  at- 
tention given  to  reducing  the  danger  of  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation:  to  agreeing  on 
steps  to  prevent  third  parties  from  using  nu- 
clear weapons:  and  to  reducing  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  two  sides'  retaliatory  forces  to 
pre-emptive  attack. 

We  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  "cal- 
culus of  desperation. "  We  cannot  accept 
"Dr.  Strangelove  "  as  our  education  In  crisis 
management. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  our  overall 
security  may  best  be  served  by  reaching 
compromises  on  mutual  restraint  In  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons.  It  is  far  easier  to 
mouth  the  slogans  of  the  "arm  to  the  teeth" 
sch(X}l  or  the  "unilateral  disarmament"  fra- 


ternity, than  to  devise  workable  acreementa 
that  contribute  to  the  deterrence  or  war. 
We  here  tonight  have  to  Insist  on  rational 
debate  in  our  society,  where  It  often  seems 
that  those  who  talk  loudly  while  fashioning 
a  bigger  nuclear  stick  serve  to  revive  the 
movement  to  disarm  now  regardless  of  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing. 

VI. 

We  are  now  over  one  year  into  the  Reagan 
Admlnlstatlon  and  a  reassessment  of  old 
rhetoric  and  the  posture  of  the  first  nine 
months  of  IMl  is  In  order.  Last  PaU  the 
President  decided  on  a  package  of  strategic 
weapons  and  soon  thereafter  offered  some 
Ideas  for  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  weapons  decisions,  announced  In  Oc- 
tober, seemed  to  rule  out  a  "run  them  Into 
the  ground"  arms  race  with  the  Soviets. 
And  the  November  18  arras  control  propos- 
als at  least  open  the  way  for  this  Adminis- 
tration to  pursue  serious  negotiations. 

But  we  know  that  the  Administration  does 
not  speak  with  one  voice  on  these  matters. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
maintained  that  it  was  an  accident  that  the 
President's  strategic  programs  did  not  vio- 
late the  SALT  II  Limits— at  the  same  time 
he  and  others  were  stating  the  current 
policy  of  the  Administration  to  live  within 
the  constrainU  of  SALT  II.  Would  he  have 
been  prepared  to  scrap  continued  observ- 
ance of  those  llmlU  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union?  Some  Important  con- 
nections apparently  were  not  thought 
through  at  the  highest  levels. 

Further,  to  complicate  the  picture,  the 
October  decisions  were  represented  as  doing 
something  about  the  much-heralded 
"window  of  vulnerability"  In  the  IBdO's 
when  Soviet  strategic  forcea— especially 
ICBM's— would  place  this  country  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage. 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  Charles  Dickens  as 
a  commentary  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
window  of  vuii>erability  statements:  'The 
apparition  walked  backward  from  him:  and 
at  every  step  It  took  the  window  raised  Itself 
a  Uttle,  so  that  when  the  spectre  reached  It. 
It  was  wide  open." 

Is  not  the  Reagan  strategic  package  an  ad- 
mission that  the  "gap"  (a  la  lMO-41)  or  the 
"window"  Is  not  as  wide  for  a  sitting  Presi- 
dent—with the  military  facts  and  political 
realities  before  him— as  it  Is  for  a  presiden- 
tial candidate?  It  may  also  be  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  there  is  no  definitive  answer 
to  ICBM  vulnerabUlty. 

On  balance.  I  think  that  President  Rea- 
gan's strategic  decisions  do  not  yet  threaten 
stable  deterrence  vls-a-vls  the  Soviets.  But 
there  is  no  coherent  strategy  Informing 
these  decisions.  Some  of  the  elements  In  the 
package  will  Increase  the  survlvablilty  of 
the  TRIAD,  such  as  the  improvements  In 
command  and  control.  Reducing  the 
number  of  ICZ  missiles  (from  300  to  100) 
and  deferring  a  permanent  basing  decision- 
the  Senate  has  Imposed  a  deadline  of  July 
1083— may  leave  the  forty  MX's  In  fixed 
silos  to  serve  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  In 
trying  to  negotiate  reductions  In  the  Soviet 
heavy  missiles  which  pose  the  greatest 
threat  to  us.  As  to  the  option  of  defending 
ICBM's  with  antl-balllstlc  missiles— and  sev- 
eral Administration  officials  have  threat- 
ened a  breakaway  from  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972—1  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  this 
statement  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
annual  report:  "We  are  not  yet  sure  how 
well  ballistic  missile  defenses  will  work  .  .  . 
whether  they  would  require  changes  to  the 
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ABM  Treaty:  and  how  additional  Soviet  bal- 
listic missile  defenses— which  would  almost 
certainly  be  deployed  In  response  to  any 
U.S.  BMD  system— would  affect  U.S.  and 
allied  offensive  capabilities." 

A  word  of  caution  Is  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  planned  deployment  of  nuclear- 
tipped  cruise  missiles  on  submarines  begin- 
ning In  1984.  Given  the  much  longer  coast- 
lines the  United  States  has  to  defend,  do  we 
want  to  get  Into  the  deployment  of  strategic 
cruise  missiles  at  sea?  And  are  we  to  open  up 
a  new  "window"  of  verlflablllty  that  will  vi- 
tiate one  of  the  four  principles  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
approach  to  arms  control?  As  reiterated  by 
the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  we  seek  agree- 
ments that  "are  verifiable,  because  when 
our  national  security  is  at  stake,  agreements 
cannot  be  based  simply  upon  trust."  There 
are  no  free  rides  In  weapons  Innovation. 

VII. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  President's  arms  control 
proposals  of  last  November.  As  his  first 
major  foreign  policy  address  to  the  country, 
I  thought  It  was  moderate  In  tone  and  not 
unreasonable  In  substance.  It  demonstrated 
that  it  Is  possible  to  criticize  the  massive 
Soviet  arms  build-up  of  the  past  decade  and 
still  advocate  arms  control.  This  Is  the  way, 
I  believe,  to  separate  common  sense  Ameri- 
cans and  middle-ground  Ehiropeans  from  ex- 
tremes I  described  earlier. 

More  Importantly,  I  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  was  finally  taking  seri- 
ously the  overwhelming  preference  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  for  the  negotiat- 
ing route  to  national  security.  He  cited  dia- 
logue with  the  Soviets  on  arms  control,  as 
well  as  military  deterrence,  as  vital  elements 
In  "preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century."  and  expressed 
faith  that  they  could  preserve  It  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  He  said  "nothing"  will  have  a 
higher  priority  for  him  In  the  future. 

Rejecting  rhetoric  suggesting  fatal  flaws 
In  past  SALT  agreements,  the  President 
stated  on  November  18: 

""While  we  can  hope  to  t>eneflt  from  work 
done  over  the  past  decade  in  strategic  arms 
negotiations,  let  us  agree  to  do  more.  .  .  . 
We  can  and  should  attempt  major  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  progress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  let  us  see  how  far  we  can  go  In  achiev- 
ing truly  sutkstantlal  reductions  in  our  stra- 
tegic arsenals." 

(The  President's  words  stand  in  contrast 
to  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
tained In  his  recent  FY  1983  'posture  state- 
ment." Mr.  Weinberger  describes  the  arms 
control  process  as  a  "melancholy  chapter" 
In  the  history  of  the  last  decade  leading  to 
failure.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  left 
the  way  open  for  piimlng  down  the  old 
limits  as  a  starting  place  for  future  reduc- 
tions, consistent  with  our  announced  policy 
of  not  taking  any  Irretrievable  steps  Incon- 
sistent with  SALT  II's  constraints.  This 
should  be  accepted  as  an  olive  branch  by 
those  who  labored  for  the  SALT  process  in 
the  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  Administra- 
tions. 

And,  as  recently  as  two  months  ago.  Secre- 
tary Halg  assured  us  and  our  allies  that 
arms  control  negotiations  are  In  a  "special 
category"  In  the  UJS.-Boviet  relationship- 
even  though  he  would  not  set  a  date  with 
Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  for  START  ne- 
gotiations to  begin.  Further,  he  and  the 
President  are  committed  to  the  idefa  of  keep- 
ing the  lines  of  communication  and  dialogue 


open— especially  In  times  of  crisis.  It  seems 
clear  that  Secretary  Halg  Is  determined  to 
limit  the  damage  of  "linkage"  that  Is  the 
natural  fallout  from  serious  public  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviets,  as  over  Poland  (yet. 
Undersecretary  Eagleburger  said  last  week 
that  new  strategic  arms  negotiations  would 
depend  on  the  "overall  East- West  climate"). 

Leading  Kremllnologlsts  like  Seweryn 
Blaler  tell  us  that  in  the  next  decade  the 
Soviets  Internally  will  go  through  the  worst 
period  since  the  death  of  Stalin  and  that 
"the  very  stability  of  the  social  system  may 
be  in  question."  But  he  also  warns  us  that: 
"One  should  not  doubt  that  a  military 
build-up  regardless  of  cost  and  sacrifice  will 
meet  any  perceived  danger  to  the  basic  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the 
hard-won  parity  with  the  West.  This  is  why 
those  American  politicians  .  .  .  who  promote 
regained  military  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  caimot  hope  to  see  their  goal 
realized." 

The  recent  pamphlet  by  General  Ogarkov 
would  seem  to  confirm  this  analysis.  And  I 
quote  Secretary  Brezhnev's  statement  of 
Tuesday,  which  cannot  be  dismissed  as  Idle 
propaganda,  even  though  It  was  In  the  con- 
text of  the  debate  over  the  deployment  of 
Intermediate-range  weapons  in  Europe: 
"There  would  arise  a  real  additional  threat 
to  our  country  .  .  .  from  the  United  States. 
This  would  compel  us  to  take  retaliatory 
steps  that  would  put  the  other  side,  includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes  Itself,  its  own  terri- 
tory. In  an  analogous  position."  There  are 
things  the  Soviets  can  do,  from  the  sea  or 
from  Cuban  land,  or  by  breaking  out  of 
SALT  II  constraints  on  ICBM's. 

The  old  Soviet  leadership,  under  Brezh- 
nev, are  continuing  to  demonstrate  genuine 
Interest  In  arms  control.  They  say  they  are 
prepared  to  move  forward  to  new  SALT  ne- 
gotiations provided  we  build  on  "positive 
features"  from  past  agreements.  But,  If  they 
really  want  new  agreements,  they  must  un- 
derstand that  a  foreign  policy  of  constraint 
is  a  very  Important  part  of  the  political  pic- 
ture. Arms  control  treaties  can  never  be  ne- 
gotiated in  a  political  vacuum. 

Realism  compels  me  to  agree  with  a  com- 
mentator In  Foreign  Affairs  who  recently 
spoke  of  the  "the  long  road  back"  to  a  nego- 
tiating relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  assuming  that  the  political  climate 
changes,  we  are  guaranteed  prolonged  nego- 
tiations full  of  political  and  technical  obsta- 
cles. For  example.  If  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration insists  upon  altering  the  counting 
and  measuring  rules  of  SALT— worked  out 
over  a  period  of  ten  years— It  will  add  to  the 
complexity  of  getting  acceptance  on  both 
sides  of  a  balance  that  Is  accepted  in  terras 
of  parity  and  security. 

Four  years  (or  now  less  than  three  years) 
may  not  be  enough  time  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  cut  a  deal.  Those  In  this 
country  who  helped  to  destroy  confidence  In 
the  arms  control  process,  while  ridlciiling 
the  details  of  SALT  II  itself,  may  come  to 
regret  It.  What  do  we  expect  to  happen  in 
1985.  if  there  U  no  SALT  regime  left?  The 
Soviets  can  move  before  we  can. 

The  battle  for  the  soul  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration on  arms  control  Is  not  over. 
There  are  some  hard  choices  ahead  for  the 
Reagan  team— both  in  defense  and  arms 
control.  We  can  expect  a  more  out-front 
struggle  between  the  pragmatists  and  the 
ideologues  with  philosophical  mindsets  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviets  must  either 
change  their  system  or  go  to  war  with  us. 
Will  we  have  serious  negotiation— that  is. 
with  some  real  Interest  In  obtaining  equita- 


ble agreements— or  will  negotiations  be  a 
"cosmetic"  cover  for  an  attempt  at  a  mas- 
sive arms  build-up? 

I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  fre- 
quent sUtements  by  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
His  newspaper  Interviews  make  one  think 
he  is  bent  upon  relmpoalng  military  "con- 
tainment" of  the  Soviet  Union  while  prom- 
ising to  deliver  within  months— the  exact 
time  frame  keeps  slipping— a  plan  for 
START  negoUations  with  the  Russians. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  he  is  reported  as 
saying  that  a  half-dozen  START  options  are 
undergoing  "computer  analysis"  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  new  approach  to 
be  submitted  to  President  Reagan. 

The  President  will  have  to  put  his  foreign 
policy  house  In  order,  or  else  his  new  course 
will  fall  in  Implementation.  It  Is  clear  from 
the  statements  of  several  second-level  offi- 
cials In  the  Administration  that  they  do  not 
believe  In  the  constructive  possibilities  of 
arms  control  negotiations  In  this  historical 
period.  The  Arms  Control  Agency  Is  only 
half-facetlously  referred  to  as  "the  present 
danger,"  while  the  Joint  Chiefs'  Chairman 
continues  to  point  to  SALT  II's  contribution 
to  national  security.  One  gets  the  Impres- 
sion that  some  civilian  officials,  who  speak 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  as  If  they  were 
artillery  pieces,  are  In  real  Intellectual  con- 
flict with  the  military  men  who  would  have 
to  use  these  weapons. 

vni. 

Further,  we  caimot  hope  to  bolster  across- 
the-board  deterrence  In  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  If  when  the  defense 
budget  squeeze  comes— and  It  has  arrived— 
military  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts are  reduced.  This  will  likely  happen 
despite  the  fact  that  the  return  In  national 
security  on  the  investment  in  "big  ticket" 
TRIAD  modemlzaUon  programs  has  been 
radically  reduced  over  the  years.  Our  goals 
may  never  be  adjusted  to  our  means. 

The  recent  testimony  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  beyond  causes  me  to  make  an  addi- 
tional point.  Bringing  our  power  Into  bal- 
ance with  vital  security  Interests  and  com- 
mitments is  one  thing.  Can  we  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  where  It  counts  most?  But 
matching  military  power  to  support  a  new 
strategy  "to  fight  anywhere  In  the  world  at 
any  time  and  have  high  degrees  of  success" 
(Secretary  Weinberger's  words)  Is  quite  an- 
other. There  would  appear  to  be  at  least  a 
$750  billion  difference— In  terms  of  re- 
sources—on top  of  the  build-up  already 
charted  by  the  Administration  over  the  next 
five  years. 

We  are  slipping  Into  a  dangerous  ""deter- 
rence by  rhetoric"  policy,  which  is  not  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  In  mind.  With 
blurred  goals  and  a  lack  of  priorities,  our 
military  leaders  could  end  up  making  con- 
tingency plans  for  which  they  lack  forces, 
and  this  could  lead  to  war  that  we  cannot 
win.  Defense  Department  witnesses.  In  re- 
sponding to  questions  from  Senator  Nurm, 
have  conceded  that— even  after  five  years— 
the  United  States  will  not  have  "reasonable 
assurance  forces"  able  to  carry  out  the 
strategy  laid  down  by  the  civilian  leader- 
ship. 

We  had  better  get  our  feet  on  the  ground. 
It  is  obvious  that  defense  expenditures  will 
not  be  disciplined  by  strategic  guidance 
from  the  civilians.  In  the  words  of  a  former 
Secretary  of  Defense:  "They  screwed  up  de- 
fense with  the  destruction  of  the  revenue 
base."  It  will  take  budgetary  and  other  con- 
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stralnts  to  force  choices  among  priorities. 
Here  Congress  has  constructive  opportuni- 
ties under  its  established  procedures. 

I  put  these  blunt  questions  to  the  current 
Administration:  Just  how  long  do  you  think 
you  can  sustain  a  huge  military  build-up  Lf 
you  cannot  assure  us  we  will  be  better  off  at 
the  end  of  the  cycle,  if  in  fact  you  foresee  us 
still  holding  "the  short  end  of  the  stick"? 
Have  you  got  a  better  way  to  check  and 
reduce  the  Soviet  arsenal  than  through 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks? 

Security  policy  will  remain  Incoherent 
without  a  pragmatic  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. Just  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  policy 
statement  that  we  will  not  take  actions  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  SALT  II. 
so  long  as  the  Soviets  do  likewise?  The  Ad- 
ministration has  testified  that  the  SovleU 
are  living  within  the  restrictions  of  the  un- 
ratified treaty,  under  this  policy  of  informal 
observance  or  passive  adherence.  But  the 
Soviets  are  not  reducing  the  number  of 
their  strategic  systems.  And.  because  our 
government  does  not  want  to  give  the  Sovi- 
ets the  impression  that  it  Intends  to  seek 
Senate  passage  of  the  SALT  II  document, 
we  do  not  raise  questions  about  compliance 
In  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO)  In  Geneva.  How  do  we  resolve  con- 
cerns we  might  have  about  possible  Soviet 
denial  of  missile  test  information  that  im- 
pedes verification? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  NATO 
partners— In  combination  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs— can  Influence  the  neolsolationlsts 
(or  unilateral  globaiists)  in  our  midst  to  em- 
brace the  fundamentals  for  keeping  the  nu- 
clear peace? 

IX. 

Despite  these  questions.  I  hope  the  ac- 
tions A  President  Reagan  last  fall— and  his 
statements  In  recent  days— hold  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  successful  negotiating  course. 
He  can  lead  the  country  away  from  the 
naive  notion  that  we  can  frighten  the  Sovi- 
ets Into  submlaalon.  and  thereby  rid  us  of 
the  fatal  faith  that  nuclear  arms  are  the 
answer  to  what  ails  us  In  the  world.  With 
little  effort,  he  can  also  push  aside  the 
movement  for  unilateral  disarmament. 

The  President  has  the  makings  of  a  team 
that  can  succeed  on  the  arms  control  front, 
as  the  personnel  mix  changes  after  a  year  In 
office.  Paul  Nitze  is  a  serious  man  who 
knows  the  arms  negotiations  field,  and  he 
would  not  be  part  of  a  charade  In  Oeneva. 
There  is  the  moderate  influence  of  Secre- 
tary Halg  relative  to  other  forces  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. And  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Clark  places  an  "acconunodator'at  a  key 
White  House  post  who  can  serve  as  a  tnut- 
worthy  broker  between  the  Senate  and  the 
White  House  on  these  matters  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  State  and  Defense  Departments. 

Having  initiated  his  strategic  weapons 
program,  the  President  Is  In  a  position  to 
carry  out  one  of  two  courses  of  action.  He 
could  call  upon  the  Senate  to  take  up  a 
modified  (or  enhanced)  SALT  II  treaty.  Ad- 
ditional features  could  Include  a  provision 
for  further  annual  reductions  after  the 
SALT  II  ceiling  of  2250  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles  is  reached.  Calling  It  START 
I  would  be  appropriate  as  It  would  be  the 
starting  point  for  reductions  to  come.  To 
avoid  fears  of  a  "breakout,"  the  treaty  could 
be  given  an  Indefinite  duration. 

There  is  another  course  of  action  that  I 
mention  (or  conslderaton.  It  Ls  possible  to 
look  at  some  intermediate  range  nuclear 
forces  (land-based  missiles,  for  example)  as 
part  of  a  common  pool  with  those  strategic 
forces  covered  by  SALT.  When  combined  In 


a  negotiation,  there  would  be  more  to 
reduce— Just  as  an  increased  budget  leaves 
more  room  for  trimming.  The  SALT  II  ceil- 
ings could  be  extended  to  cover  some  thea- 
ter nuclear  forces,  with  a  freedom  to  mix 
provision.  I  offer  this  concept  of  "consolida- 
tion," realizing  that  the  INF  in  Oeneva 
probably  will  remain  deadlocked  and  that 
no  date  for  START  talks  has  been  set. 

This  President  can  succeed  where  the  pre- 
vious two  failed  on  SALT  II.  Fiscal  responsi- 
bility is  a  bipartisan  concern.  Nuclear  arms 
control  is  also  a  bipartisan  Issue  not  Just  an 
issue  for  liberals  and  Democrats,  as  Republi- 
can Presidents  of  recent  years  and  numer- 
ous Republican  Senators  testify.  In  the 
words  of  Senators  Jake  Oam  and  Paul 
Laxalt:  "The  U.S.  should  make  every  effort 
to  negotiate  an  equitable  and  verifiable  stra- 
tegic nuclear  offensive  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  "ear- 
liest possible  date."  My  long-time  colleague, 
Senator  Ooldwater.  recently  argued  that  it 
is  time  to  sit  down  with  the  Russians  and 
say:  "We're  both  in  trouble.  Were  spending 
too  damn  much  on  things  we  don't  need. 
Let's  talk." 

Where  there  is  leadership  on  this  issue, 
there  will  be  enough  followers. 

X. 

Recently.  I  read  an  essay  on  bombing  in 
World  War  II.  The  author  argues  that  illu- 
sions about  modem  technology  made  air 
war  unthinkable  before  It  occurred,  and  bu- 
reaucratic responsibility  for  it  diffuse  and 
unclear  once  war  began:  "It  was  sin  of  a 
modem  kind  because  It  seemed  to  involve  no 
choice.  It  was  the  product  of  a  slow  accre- 
tion of  large  fears,  thoughtless  assumptions, 
and  at  best,  discrete  decisions." 

This  should  be  pondered  now  by  those 
who  entertain  the  fantasy  that  there  will  be 
a  moment  of  supreme  decision  at  the  brink 
of  some  future  world  war  when  our  leaders 
consider  the  options  before  pressing  the  nu- 
clear button.  We  set  our  course  by  the  ways 
In  which  we  think— or  don't  think— about 
war  in  the  time  given  to  us  now  prior  to  the 
moment  of  supreme  crisis,  and  by  the  little 
decisions  made  In  preparation  for  it.  Harold 
MacMlllan  once  recalled  how  "we  thought 
of  air  warfare  in  1938  rather  as  people  think 
of  nuclear  war  today."'  The  parallel  offers 
no  comfort.  One  generation  learned  to 
accept  bombing  as  the  terror  that  could  not 
happen.  Have  we  come  today  to  accept  "the 
bomb "  itaelf? 

I  am  67  years  old.  I  was  there  then,  and  I 
am  here  now.  I  want  my  country  to  know 
that  today  we  don't  have  the  luxury  of 
seeing  war  (or  the  preparations  for  war)  as  a 
useful  catharsis— as  some  did  in  the  coming 
of  Worid  War  II. 

William  James  wrote  decades  ago:  So  far 
war  has  been  the  only  force  that  can  disci 
pllne  a  whole  community,  and  until  an 
equivalent  discipline  is  organized,  I  believe 
that  war  must  have  Its  way."  It  is  up  to  us 
In  our  time  to  organize  the  equivalent  disci- 
pline for  the  deterrence  of  war  and  the  con- 
trol of  arms. 

H.J.  Rxs.  443 

Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  nuclear 
arms  reductions 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

Whereas  the  increasing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
by  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  strengthened  International 
peace  and  security  but  In  fact  enhance  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction: 


Whereas  President  Reagan,  on  November 
18,  198 1.  sUted  that  the  United  SUtes  "'wiU 
seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms",  and  Congress  has  also  urged 
the  President  to  seek  reductions  in  strategic 
arms; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  already 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Oeneva  a 
treaty  embodying  dramatic  reductions  in 
nuclear  forces;  and 

Whereas  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  delivery  systems  are  essential  to 
reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  immedi- 
ately begin  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks  (START)  and  that  those  talks  should 
have  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Preserving  present  limiUtions  and  con- 
trols on  current  nuclear  weapons  and  nucle- 
ar delivery  systenu  while  pursuing  substan- 
tial, equlUble.  and  verifiable  reductions 
through  numerical  ceilings,  annual  percent- 
ages, or  any  other  equally  effective  and  veri- 
fiable means  of  strengthening  strategic  sU- 
bllity. 

(2)  Seeking  every  possible  means  to  avoid 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  new  and  de- 
sUbllizlng  nuclear  weapons  which  compli- 
cate further  progress  in  preserving  deter- 
rence and  encouraging  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

(3)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  In 
Oeneva  on  land-based  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  Into  the  START  negotia- 
tions.* 
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SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  coivsent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PAtn.)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  D/unvncnmi,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wmjckk,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLC  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pakris,  for  60  minutes,  March 
31. 

Mr.  PiNBLKY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Schneider,  for  60  minutes. 
March  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pattebson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Patterson,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  OoNZAtEZ.  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  ANNtmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phiixip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HiOHTOWER.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  f-  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  '^'»:oss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  60  minutes,  March 
25. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  60  minutes,  March 
30. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  PRrrcHARD,  for  March  30.  for  60 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiGHTOWER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  60  minutes,  March 
30. 

Mr.  Simon,  for  60  minutes.  March 
30. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  for  60 
minutes.  March  30. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,547. 

Mr.  Richmond,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,975. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Paul)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter ) 

Mr.  Coats  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tottng  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  McOrath  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LrviNOSTON. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  DbNardis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Pattl. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Fknwick. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Rin>D. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr,  Oradison. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  EvANS  of  Delaware  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patterson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Schumer  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sc:heuer. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Simon  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Shelby  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ratchpord  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Mikulski  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  MopPETT  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.    Phillip    Burton    in    two    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mr  Won  Pat. 
hu.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  GuARiNi. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  MintTHA. 
Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Walcren. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Rkuss. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2166.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entlUed  "Montana:  The  People  Speak." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  24.  1982. 
at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


3477.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  articles  to  Egypt  (Transmittal 
No.  82-50),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3478.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  Korea  (Transmittal  No. 
82-49).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3479.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cerUln  de- 
fense articles  to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No. 
82-29),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3480.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3481.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  \3S.  Travel  Service  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3482.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  CoRununicatlons 
Satellite  Corporation,  transmitting  the  18th 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  section  404(b)  of  the  Communications 
SateUlte  Act  of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3483.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  which  will 
assist  In  the  ImplemenUtion  of  the  1979 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-132  (H.  Doc.  No. 
97-158);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  order  to  be  printed. 

3484.  A  letter  from  the  Attomey-Adviser, 
Department  of  SUte.  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreemenU,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3486.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  82-50),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3486.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Korea  (Transmittal  No.  82-49),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3487.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  82-29),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  o:  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3488.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
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■ystem,  pursuant  to  5  U^.C.  S52a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Opermtloiu. 

3480.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ChalrmAn. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
SSStHj);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

3400.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  recommendations  on 
utilization  of  wind  energy  systems,  pursuant 
to  section  9<aH3)  of  Public  Law  96-345;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3491.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard 
Mineral  Resources  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
act  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  and 
for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  AXfalrs,  Interior  and  Insular 
Aifairs.  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

3493.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  certain  obsolete  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  Indian  affairs  that 
contain  sex-dlscrimlnatory  terminology: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIU^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  (Rept.  No.  97-465).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Report  on  activity  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  97th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session  (Rept.  No.  97-466).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  5922.  A  bill  making  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purx>oses  (Rept.  No.  97-469).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  O. 
Barrios,  doctor  of  medicine,  his  wife  Olga  T. 
Cruz,  and  their  children  Kurt  P.  Barrios 
and  Karl  S.  Barrios,  and  Katrina  Adelalda 
Theresa;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
467).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LUNOREN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Flok;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  97-468).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  5933.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  5923.  A  bill  to  reduce  costs  and  the 
public  reporting  burden  and  Increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DaNAROIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wmn  of  Ohio): 

H.R.  5934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  all  deduc- 
tions and  credits  In  connection  with  carry- 
ing on  Illegal  drug  or  other  business  activity 
If  the  taxpayer  Is  convicted  of  a  Federal 
felony  for  engaging  In  such  activity:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON: 

H.R.  5935.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  to  require  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  to  be  included  In  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  UjS.  Oovemment.  to 
assign  the  impact  of  such  Incltulon  to  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies,  and  to  limit  certain  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  agencies:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ORLSHAM: 

H.R.  5936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-saving 
incentives  for  savings  accounts  established 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  home:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

H.R.  5937.  A  bill  to  provide  duty-free 
treatment  with  respect  to  certain  industrial 
safety  equipment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  5928.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  £>evelopment  Act  of 
1965  to  target  economic  development  assist- 
ance to  areas  which  are  suffering  the  most 
chronic  conditions  of  unemployment,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McORATH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MouNAKi): 

H.R.  5929.  A  bill  to  extend  by  5  months, 
through  September  1982.  the  period  prior  to 
which  an  individual  must  have  been  in  full- 
time  attendance  at  a  postsecondary  school, 
college,  or  university  In  order  to  continue  to 
receive  child's  insurance  benefits,  as  a  stu- 
dent, under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HowAKO,  Mr.  Clacskm.  and  Mr. 
Sntokr)  (by  request): 

H.R.  5930.  A  bill  to  extend  the  aviation  in- 
surance program  for  5  years:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  5931.  A  bill  to  require  prenotlflcatlon 
when  Federal  shipments  of  hazardous  mate- 
rial are  to  t>e  made:  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  f^ergy  and  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 

H.R.  5932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war  powers 
resolution  to  require  specific  authorization 
before  the  introduction  of  any  U.S.  Armed 


Forces  Into  hostilities  in  El  Salvador,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  LowniT  of  California.  Mr. 
CoBLHO.  Mr.  DixoR.  Mr.  CRArria. 
Mr.  Anddison.  Mr.  Roussklot.  Mr. 
Phiixip  Buhtoii.  Mr.  Lajctos,  Mr. 
SmnfWAT,  Mr.  DAmmxTKB,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  DoKXAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Clausxm,  Mr.  OoLDWATn.  Mr.  Lun- 
Diirx.  Mr.  CoDGHUii,  Mr.  Diau.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  STtmr.  Mr.  Kbit.  Mr. 
BaowH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr. 

BOWKH,    Mr.    FORSTTHK.    Mr.    FOLTT, 

Mr.  Hamsxh  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dwtkr, 

Mr.  Wean  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr. 

Garcia,  Mr.  Ldhorrh,  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  DRKim.  Mr.  Lacomarsiho,  Mr. 

McKiNifrr.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Wort- 

lry,  Mr.  McCoLLtnt.  Mr.  BBRRumt. 

Mr.    Stanton    of    Ohio,    and    Mr. 

Lxwis): 
H.R.  5933  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  commemorative  coins  to  help  support 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  games  and  to 
amend  the  American  Arts  Gold  Medallion 
Act  to  provide  for  certain  sales  of  gold  me- 
dallions struck  under  such  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  5934.  A  bill  to  delay  for  3  months. 
untU  October  1.  1983.  the  effective  date  of 
the  recently  enacted  amendments  to  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  generally 
eliminate  child's  Insurance  benefits  in  the 
case  of  children  over  age  18  who  are  in  col- 
lege: and  to  extend,  through  September 
1983,  the  period  within  which  a  chUd  must 
have  been  already  enrolled  at  the  college 
level  In  order  to  fall  within  the  special  ex- 
ception permitting  continued  payment  of 
such  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER  (by  request): 
H.R.  5935.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ConaoUdat- 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5036.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Federal  land  in  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest  be  withdrawn  for  a  period  of  10  years 
for  use  as  an  Indian  cultural  and  religious 
resource  area,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  special  management 
guidelines  for  units  of  the  national  forest 
system  which  Include  municipal  or  agricul- 
tural watersheds  and  to  carry  out  Integrated 
pest  management  In  all  units  of  such 
system,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJ.   Res.   445.   Joint  resolution   posthu- 
mously proclaiming  Christopher  Columbus 
to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOWLER: 

H.   Res.   404.   Resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  "Great  Friendship  Run":  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.    Res.    405.    Resolution    to   create   the 
Select    Committee    to    Investigate    Abusive 
Law  Enforcement  Practices  by  the  Federal 
Government:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.  Res.  406.  Resolution  to  assure  Israel's 
security  and  to  oppose  advanced  arms  sales 
to  Jordan:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Mr.  DkNARDIS: 
H.  Res.  407.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  such  Members  do  not  en- 
dorse the  administration's  fiscal  year  1083 
budget  as  It  affects  student  assistance  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


MEMORIAUB 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

306.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  certain  amendments  to  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  and  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

307.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  American  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  missing  or  otherwise 
unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GRISHAM: 

H.R.  5037.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Presbyte- 
rian Intercommunity  Hospital.  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SKEEN: 

H.R.  5938.  A  bill  to  provide  that  C.  J. 
Dugan  and  Otero  Mills,  Inc..  may  file  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 

H.R.  5039.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Arturo 
Beverly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  Hxndon. 

H.R.  331:  Mr.  Batalis. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Fiklds  and  Mr.  Siuandkr. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  430:  Mr.  Asrbrook. 

H.R.  443:  Mr.  Fooutita. 

H.R.  450:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  DakoU 
and  Mr.  Jamxs  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  704:  Mr.  Wnnt  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  705:  Mr.  Wdkr  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  Ratchtord.  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Mrs.  C^isholm.  Mr.  Davis. 
Ml.  DowNKY.  Mr.  Dymaixy.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  db  la  Garza,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Gdarini.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
MiNKTA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Moirrrr.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
ScHKUER.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Wolfe. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Coitrter.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Gundersoh,  and  Mr. 
Corcoran. 

H.R.  1103:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1608:  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  WnrrE- 

HURST. 


H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Cuncer.  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1018:  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  MiNiSR,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
DeNardis,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr. 
Frobt,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  1960:  Mrs.  Hecklxr. 

H.R.  1974:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  2090:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  2234:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Wixth.  Mr. 
Hagedorn.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Foglietta.  and  Mr.  LeBou- 

TIIXIER. 

H.R.  3335:  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
and  Mr.  LeBoutiixier. 

H.R.  2300:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Batalis.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Blilky,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Loepplex.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Spxnce, 
Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Jeppries. 
and  Mr.  Lxath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3301:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Bapalis,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Bethunx.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Hammxrschmidt.  Mr.  Trixle.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Bdr.  Buley.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
LoEPPLER,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Marriott.  Idr.  Jeppries,  and 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3794:  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Focu- 
ETTA,  and  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  3360:  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Mr.  Skxlton. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Roemxr,  Mr.  Sha- 
mansky, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Schumxr,  Mr.  Wal- 
OREN,  Mr.  Sunia,  and  Mr.  MrrcHxix  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  4086:  Mr.  Frxnzel,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  E^ar,  Mr.  Mftchbll  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Markky,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Dymally,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Deckard,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr,  Sunia,  Mr.  Moaklxy,  Mr.  Hertxl, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  SiLJANDER,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4438:  Mr.  Dxtnn,  Mr.  Staton  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Traxlxr,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Ash- 
BRooK,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Hammxrschmidt,  Mr.  CMiappell,  Mr. 
Drbikr,  Mr.  Neluoan,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Httntxr,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Shustxr. 

H.R.  4554:  MR.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Fog- 
uetta,  Mr.  MrrcRELL  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Ranoel  and  Mr.  E^dgar. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
GiNN.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  MiNXTA,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  HucKABY,  and  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  4780:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  4808:  Mr.  WnrrLEY,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  lUinois,  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Robert  W. 


Daniel.  Jr..  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama 

H.R.  4861:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Huokxs.  Ms.  MDnrLSXi.  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  Dtmally.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ow- 
ENSON.  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Bckakt,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Kastknmkixr,  Mr.  Pkppxr,  Mr. 
ScHXTMXR.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Scheubr.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  MrrcRELL  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  DBLLints.  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  db  Lugo,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Jepporos.  Mr.  db  la  Garza,  Mr.  Mottl. 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  4868:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  4013:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Jambs  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Mavroitles,  Mr, 
Jepporos,  and  HAr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4053:  BCr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  4000:  Mr.  Jeppries. 

H.R.  5083:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  5088:  Mr.  Minisr,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Albosta,  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  5154:  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Hartnett. 
and  Mr.  Hammxrschmidt. 

H.R.  5193:  Mr.  Rox 

H.R.  5311:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  5338:  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  5341:  Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  5380:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Jamxs  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  White. 

H.R.  5431:  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

H.R.  5433:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Panxtta,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Bethune. 

H.R.  5441:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Tathcx.  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  5443:  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  5460:  Mr.  Bowkn. 

H.R.  5473:  Mr.  Burcknbr. 

H.R.  5407:  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.R.  5514:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Ms.  MiKtTLSKi,  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  5535:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  5556:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  5550:  Mr.  Walgren 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  5506:  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Tauke,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  5666:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

H.R.  5683:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  5607:  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  DeNar- 
dis, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  5708:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
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H.R.  5712:  Mr.  Bailit  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr.  Stator  of  West  Virginia. 

H.R.  5719:  Mr.  Sexbekliiic  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana. 

H.R.  5729:  Mrs.  BonguARS. 

H.R.  5755:  Mr.  SifrrH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Crock- 
rrr.  Mr.  Dwyih.  Mr.  e:dwaium  of  California, 
Mr.  Ehtil,  Mr.  Timurt,  Mr.  Joms  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Kiloex. 

H.R.  5789:  Mr.  Wiim.  Mr.  Dah  Daniel,  Mr. 
Emxkson.  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  5783:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Whitkhurst.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
HoRTOM,  Mr.  Yatroh.  Mr.  Porstthx.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Dysoh,  Mr. 
OiitcRicH,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Corkaoa,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  and  Mr.  Borior  of  Michisan. 

H.R.  5873:  Mr  Weiss. 

H.R.  5895:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
TouNO  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Skeen, 
and  Mr.  Craig. 

H  J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Rox  and  Mr.  Hoghes. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  Mrs.  Heckler  and  Mr.  Liv- 

INCSTON. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. B4r.  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Albosta,  Bfr.  Bulet.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Traxlxr,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Ratchtord.  Mr.  Mxtrfht.  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Phillii»  Burton,  Mr.  Brod- 
REAS.  Mr.  KiLOEE.  Mrs.  Kennxlly,  Mrs. 
Snovitx.  Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Stokxs. 
Mr.  OBrixn,  Mr.  Lex.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Oxley.  and  Mr. 
Ireland. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Roemxr.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hammxrschmidt.  Mr.  Lkach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Dkckard. 
Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  English. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Pricx.  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  CoNYXRs.  Mr.  Markxy.  Mr.  Sdnmxx. 
Mr.  Hatchkr.  Mr.  Oaydos.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Dyson,    Mr.    Traxlxr.    Mr.    Sawyxr.    Mr. 


Oilman,  Mr.  Lukxn.  Mr.  ZxrxRxm.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Morrm.  Mr. 
Blanchard.  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Vandkr  Jact. 
H.J.  Res.  410:  Mr.  Murfhy.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Matsoi.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Hollen- 

BBCK. 

H.J.  Res.  420:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Porsythe.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr.  Panttta.  and 
Mr.  Rox. 

H.J.  Res.  428:  Mr.  Bxvill.  Mr.  Hknoon. 
and  Mr.  Gorx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Sawyxr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  LkBodtillixx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Rhodks. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Robxrt  W.  Daniel, 
Jr.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.  Con.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
MOAKLXY.  Mr.  Barnxs.  Mr.  Mitchxll  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Edcar.  Mr.  Forsytrk.  Mr.  Dx- 
Nardis.  BCr.  DvrrxR.  Mr.  Wkavxr.  Mr. 
Stokks.  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas.  >Cr. 
Pish.  Mr.  PRrrcHARo.  Mr.  DkNardis.  Mr. 
Natixr.  Mr.  Camtbkll.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Batalis.  and  Mr.  Rox. 

H.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Portxr.  Mr.  Bxdkll,  Mr. 
Haoxdorn.  Mr.  MiLLXR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Orxog. 
Mr.  HuGHXS.  Mr.  Foclixtta.  and  Mr.  LxBou- 
tillixr. 

H.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Bohior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Schumxr.  Mr.  Morrxrr.  ICr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Rosknthal.  Mr. 
Mitchxll  of  Maryland.  lAi.  Frost.  Mr. 
Ktinn,  Mr.  Murthy.  Mr.  OrriNGKR.  Mr. 
Seibxrling,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 


H.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Dunn. 

H.  Res.  362:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Millxr  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  CouRTKX.  Mr.  Jxmtixs,  and  Mr. 
Hendon. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  de  Looo. 
Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  FocunrA. 

H.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Crockxtt, 
and  Mr.  Dxllums. 

H.  Res.  394:  Mr.  Bonkr  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Atplkcatx.  Mr.  San- 
TiNi.  Mr.  Horton.  ,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Snydxr.  Mr.  Lex.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Hkxtxl.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  PoRSYTHX.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  LuNDiNX.  Mr.  Petfer.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  Mr.  CuNGER.  Mr.  Hiohtower.  Mr. 
Pithian.  Mr.  Quillxn,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Res.  402:  Mr.  SMrm  of  Alabama. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PXJBUC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Dymally. 
HJi.  4523:  Mr.  JoNES  of  Tenneasee. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
377.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 

of  the  City  Council.  North  Adams.  Mass.. 

relative  to  the  decontrol  schedule  of  natural 

gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond i. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D,.  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father.  Thou  who  art 
the  God  of  the  macrocosm  and  the  mi- 
crocosm, of  the  infinite  and  the  infini- 
tesimal, we  commend  to  Thy  care  and 
safel^eeping  astronauts  Lousma  and 
Pullerton  as  they  orbit  the  Earth.  We 
pray  for  the  comfort  and  reassurance 
of  their  families.  Be  with  those  who 
are  involved  in  ground  control,  that 
the  flight  of  the  Columbia  will  fulfill 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
launched  and  return  to  Earth  on 
schedule,  mission  accomplished. 

As  the  people  of  America  follow  the 
space  journey  and  are  united  in  their 
concern  for  its  success,  help  us  to  be 
united  in  dedicated  concern  for  peace 
on  Earth,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted,  and 
the  welfare  of  all  peoples.  We  pray 
this  in  the  name  of  The  One  whose 
mission  is  to  "gather  in  one  all  that 
are  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE 
SENATE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  Biblical  phrase  of  "alpha  to 
omega"  is  changed  to  macrocosm  and 
microcosm,  which  is  surely  a  sign  of 
the  times.  I  commend  the  Chaplain 
for  his  prayer  this  morning  and  espe- 
cially his  thoughts  for  the  astronauts 
circling  the  globe  at  this  moment  in 
the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  share  those  sentiments  and 
join  him  in  wishing  their  safe  return. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  an  order.  Is  there  not.  for  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
10:30  a.m.,  this  morning,  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

S.  1080 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  At 
10:30  a.m.,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  1080. 
the  regulatory  reform  bill.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  a  number  of  votes  will  occur 
on  that  measure  in  the  course  of  this 
day.  I  continue  to  entertain  the  hope 
that  we  can  finish  that  bill  today,  but 

1  must  confess  to  all  of  those  who  may 
be  listening  that  it  is  more  likely  that 
we  shall  finish  it  tomorrow.  I  expect 
the  Senate  to  be  in  session  until  ap- 
proximately )5  p.m. 

In  view  of  the  requirement  that  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  must 
attend  caucuses  off  the  floor  between 
roughly  the  hours  of  12  noon  and  2 
o'clock.  I  shall,  later  today,  ask  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from  ap- 
proximately 12  noon  until  the  hour  of 

2  p.m.  I  shall  not  ask  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  such  an  order  at  this  time  so 
that  there  may  be  some  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  the  pending  question  or 
other  matters  that  may  require  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  before  that 
caucus  recess  is  initiated. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve on  the  Executive  Calendar  of 
today,  beginning  on  page  2.  that  there 
are  certain  nominations  which  appear 
to  be  cleared.  May  I  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  the  two  nominations  appear- 
ing under  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  page  2  of  the  calendar? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  two  nominations  have 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  the  minority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  go  Into  exec- 
utive session  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  nominations  under  the  two 
headings  just  identified. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions referred  to  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Mississippi  River  Commission 

Rear  Adm.  Herbert  R.  Lippold.  Jr..  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  vice  Rear  Adm.  Allen  L. 
Powell,  retired. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Frederic  Arnold  Eidsness.  Jr..  of  Colorado, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  vice  Eck- 
ardt  C.  Beck,  resigned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  in  these 
matters. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
order  for  recess  until  10  A.M.  tomorrow 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  24. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  for  recognition  TOMORROW  OF 

senators  proxmire.  lucar,  and  specter 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  is  there  a  special  order  for  the 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ana  (Mr.  LnGA«)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spic- 
TiR)  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  Is  no  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
Senators  be  recognized  in  that  order 
on  a  special  order,  to  follow  Immedi- 
ately after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  on  Thursday,  there  Is  al- 
ready an  order  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  delete  that  request 
from  the  request  previously  stated. 
The  request  then  will  be  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lucas)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SrecTER)  on  special 
orders  for  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

OROn  POR  TRAItBACTION  OP  ROCTin  MORHING 

ausimss  tomorrow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
10:30  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORSKR  OP  FROCXDURR  OH  TOMORROW— 8.  lOtO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  business.  S.  1080. 
if  that  measxire  has  not  previously 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  occupant  of  the  chair,  and  I 
apologize  to  him  for  the  necessity  of 
revising  that  request  at  this  time. 

I  have  no  further  need  for  my  time 
under  the  standing  order,  if  any  re- 
mains, and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
remainder  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  If  he  wishes  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader.  I  have  no  need  for  his  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  remaining,  if  any,  under 
the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:30  a.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  10  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


GENOCIDE  MUST  BE 
CONDEMNED  BY  ALL  NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1 
month  ago  the  Reagan  administration 
issued  Its  first  worldwide  review  of 
human  rights  entitled  "Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1981."  The  introduction  described  an 
Important  U.S.  accomplishment  con- 
cerning the  human  rights  debate  In 
international  institutions. 

During  the  37th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission the  U.S.  delegation  continual- 
ly stressed  the  need  to  deal  with 
human  rights  problems  in  an  even- 
handed  way.  They  pointed  out  that 
while  pro-West  Latin  American  coun- 
tries were  being  singled  out  for  con- 
demnation, equal  or  greater  violations 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Cuba,  went 
almost  unnoticed.  The  U.S.  delegation 
was  pleased  with  a  step  the  Human 
Rights  Conimisslon  took  toward  eval- 
uation by  a  single  standard  when  It 
condemned  foreign  intervention  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  In  Kampuchea,  and  the 
rampant  violation  of  the  human  rights 
of  the  Khmer  people. 

The  report  states: 

The  United  SUtes  insisted  that  Interna- 
tional bodies  entnuted  with  prot.ectlng 
human  lighu  Judge  human  rlghU  perform 
ance  by  a  single  standard  *  *  *.  U.S.  efforts 
In  the  coming  year  In  International  and  re- 
gional bodies  will  focus  on  heightened  Inter- 
national consclouneas  of  human  rights  con- 
cerns In  which  there  Is  Implicit  recognition 
of  equity  and  consistency  as  underlying 
themes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  criticism  of  using  a  double  stand- 
ard In  denouncing  human  rights  viola- 
tions has  also  been  leveled  at  the 
United  States  In  reverse  of  the  way  de- 


scribed in  the  Reagan  administration 
report.  We  have  been  accused  of  read- 
ily pointing  to  abuses  by  Communist 
totalitarian  systems  while  closing  our 
eyes  to  human  rights  violations  of 
friendly  authoritarian  regimes.  It  Ls  to 
this  report's  credit  that  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  found  this  double  stand- 
ard was  not  In  evidence  In  the  world- 
wide human  rights  review.  Contrary  to 
skeptic's  expectations,  the  State  De- 
partment "called  them  as  they  saw 
them." 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  have  often  raised  a 
similar  line  of  argimient  regarding  the 
Genocide  Convention— that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  be  used  against 
authoritarian  regimes  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  that  Communist  re- 
gimes would  somehow  be  Immune  to 
any  liability  for  their  actions. 

Nothing  could  l)e  further  from  the 
truth. 

In  May  1979  Senator  Golowater 
and  I  began  an  exchange  on  the 
Senate  floor  which  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  point. 

Senator  Ooldwater  presented  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  against  a  background  of 
the  unjustifiable  actions  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  In  seizing 
Tibet  and  the  ruthless  persecution  of 
religious  groups  in  the  Ukraine  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  raised  an  Important 
Issue  concerning  the  application  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  his  question: 
Would  our  State  Department  apply 
the  same  standards  In  defining  and 
condemning  genocide  under  the  Con- 
vention to  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist countries  alike? 

Prompted  by  his  concern  I  contacted 
the  State  Department  and  received  a 
straightforward  and  unambiguous  re- 
sponse. Mr.  President,  not  only  Is 
there  no  basis  for  applying  the  Con- 
vention differently  with  respect  to 
Communist  or  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, in  fact  we  are  obligated  not  to 
make  such  distinctions. 

It  is  clear  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  there  is  no  question  of 
accusing  Individuals  In  one  country  of 
committing  genocide  while  Ignoring, 
for  some  reason,  the  crimes  In  another 
country.  This  Is  because  the  treaty 
clearly  defines  genocide  as  certain 
specified  acts  committed  with  the 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
any  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group.  If  these  deplorable  acts 
should  occur  In  any  country,  the 
United  States  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  stop  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Immediately  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 
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Mr. 


TEENAGE  SE:X 
HAYAKAWA.    Mr.    President, 


there  is  a  growing  concern  in  America 


about  the  rise  in  teenage  sexuality. 
Let  me  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
March  19.  1982,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  written  by  Judy  Mann,  re- 
garding this  subject 

We.  as  legislators  have  debated  this 
issue  and  what  to  do  about  it  from 
many  different  perspectives.  One  of 
our  resolves  came  about  in  1970  when 
Congress  provided  for  family  planning 
services  to  be  funded  under  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Services  Act.  The 
purpose  was  and  remains  to  make 
"comprehensive  voluntary  family 
planning  services  readily  available  to 
all  persons  desiring  such  services."  It 
is  clear  from  language  in  committee 
reports  as  far  back  as  1975  that  Con- 
gress believes  that  services  to  adoles- 
cents through  title  X  are  a  priority. 
Last  year  Congress  continued  to  prove 
this  Is  a  priority  by  adding  language  to 
title  X: 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
grantees  will  encourage  participants  In  title 
X  programs  to  include  their  families  in 
counseling  and  involve  them  in  decisions 
about  services.  (House  Report  No.  97-209.) 

The  administration  has  proposed 
new  regulations  which  would  require 
that  parents  of  teenagers  who  receive 
prescription  contraceptives  from  title 
X  funding  family  planning  clinics  re- 
ceive notification  of  that  fact  within 
10  days  after  service  Is  provided  to  the 
teenager. 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  right  of  the 
parents  to  be  informed  of  their  child's 
actions  in  this  case.  It  would  be  ideal  if 
the  child-parent  relationship  were 
such  that  a  calm,  mature,  and  rational 
dialog  prefaced  any  course  of  action 
the  child  might  pursue  In  obtaining 
facts  and/or  contraceptive  material 
before  engaging  in  a  sexual  relation- 
ship. This  was  the  intent  of  the  con- 
gressional language  passed  last  year.  It 
is  fact  that  well  over  half  of  the  teen- 
age patients  in  family  planning  clinics 
have  told  their  parents  about  their 
visits  to  the  clinic,  and  the  younger 
the  patient,  the  more  likely  the  par- 
ents are  to  know. 

Legislators,  whether  conservative  or 
liberal,  should  place  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  teenage  sexuality  on  the 
parents;  not  by  forcing  parents  to 
stand  up  and  take  notice  as  the  new 
title  X  regulations  would  require,  but 
by  encouraging  the  parents  to  become 
more  attuned  to  the  curiosities  and 
desire  of  the  children.  If  this  means 
sex  education,  then  it  Is  up  to  the  par- 
ents and  local  school  board  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  Involved  In 
such  a  personal  area. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  family 
plaiming  was  created  was  to  Insure 
that  the  health  and  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  not  be  en- 
dangered. For  those  teenagers  who 
really  carmot  communicate  with  their 
parents  or  are  afraid  of  the  conse- 


quences if  they  do.  the  family  plan- 
ning centers  are  the  only  alternative 
they  have  to  receive  advice  and  safe 
help. 

If  teenagers  become  afraid  to  use 
family  planning  services  then  the  po- 
tential of  teenage  pregnancy,  infection 
by  social  diseases,  and  abortion  is 
bound  to  rise.  This  we  caruiot  afford 
to  let  happen.  A  reality  of  today  is  the 
increase  in  teenage  sexual  activity.  No- 
tifying parents  will  not  curb  this  in- 
crease. Education  and  an  open  ear 
might. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
commentary  by  Judy  Mann  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Teen-Ace  Sex 
(By  Judy  Mann) 

Marjorle  Mecklenburg,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's chief  enforcer  for  adolescent 
pregnancy  prevention,  went  Into  the  liber- 
als' den  last  Friday  and  delivered  an  object 
lesson  on  how  effectively  conservatives  have 
co-opted  social  issues. 

Mecklenburg,  a  former  leader  in  the  anti- 
abortion  movement,  drafted  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  requiring  federally  funded 
clinics  to  notify  parents  when  minor  chil- 
dren got  prescription  contraceptives.  De- 
spite a  conciliatory  attitude,  she  had  no 
chance  of  winning  over  her  audience— the 
National  Family  Planning  and  Reproductive 
Health  Association— to  the  administration's 
position. 

Mecklenburg  told  her  audience  that  she  is 
committed  to  Involving  parents  in  teen-age 
family  planning.  "Sexuality  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  for  parents  to  get  in- 
volved with,"  she  said,  and  stressed  that  the 
department  wants  to  develop  ways  of  help- 
ing them.  And,  she  said,  "we  would  like  to 
see  more  teen-agers  not  sexually  active.  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  say  that."  If  they  insist  on 
being  active,  "we  want  them  contracepted 
safely  and  contracepted  effectively."  It  was 
her  only  applause  line. 

But  in  the  end.  she  hit  a  home  run  right 
out  of  the  East  Ballroom  of  the  Washington 
Hilton  by  speaking  to  fundamental  values 
that  hold  societies  together  while  her  ques- 
tioner spoke  to  values  that  let  them  fall 
apart. 

What,  said  a  family  planning  provider, 
about  parents  who  don't  wish  to  know  when 
their  children  seek  contraception.  "What," 
she  asked,  "about  their  desire  not  to  be  in- 
formed?" 

The  audience  applauded. 

Mecklenburg  responded:  "Parents  cannot 
shift  responsibility  for  children  onto  profes- 
sionals or  some  other  group  In  the  commu- 
nity on  something  as  basic  as 
sexuality  .  .  .  We  believe  parents  do  have  a 
responsibility  to  be  part  of  the  team." 

The  argument  against  notification  is  that 
some  children,  afraid  of  parental  reaction, 
will  not  go  to  the  clinics  for  contraception 
and  will  get  pregnant.  In  fact  that  may  be 
true,  as  at  least  one  study  has  suggested. 
But  by  focusing  on  this  aspect  of  the  teen- 
age sex  question,  liberals  are  left  in  the  posi- 
tion of  going  to  bat  for  parents  who  want  to 
ignore  what  their  children  are  doing,  and  of 
defending  a  public  policy  that  allows  the 
federal  government  to  provide,  without  noti- 
fying parents,  contraceptive  prescriptions  to 


children  who  are  considered  under  age  by 
state  statutory  rape  laws. 

Mecklenburg  struck  a  note  far  more  in 
tune  with  American  beliefs  about  parental 
obligations.  Liberals,  concerned  with  issues 
of  privacy  and  leery  of  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  impose  moral  and  religious  values, 
have  failed  to  develop  a  sensible,  politically 
appealing  alternative  to  solving  the  problem 
of  teen-age  pregnancy. 

Dr.  Sol  Gordon,  director  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity's Institute  for  Family  Research  and 
Education,  receiving  the  American  Society 
of  Sex  Educators,  Counselors  and  Thera- 
pists' annual  award  In  New  York  City  last 
weekend,  called  the  epidemic  of  teen-age 
veneral  disease  and  pregnancy  a  "national 
social  disaster." 

Notification  of  the  parents,  b*.  wever.  Is 
not  the  answer,  he  says.  The  anr«er  lies  In 
part  in  encouraging  parents  to  be  the  prime 
sex  educators  of  their  children,  in  teaching 
teen-agers  that  premature  sex  is  a  health 
hazard,  and  in  greatly  expanded  and  im- 
proved sex  education  programs  that  address 
such  questions  as  love  and  decision-making 
and  that  promote  self-esteem. 

"The  women  In  college  now  are  not  avail- 
able for  exploitation, "  says  Oordon.  "We 
are  seeing  more  and  more  egalitarian  rela- 
tionships. Our  best  hope  Is  if  the  message  of 
the  women  "s  movement  gets  down  to  teen- 
age girls." 

There  Is,  as  Gordon  has  outlined,  a  re- 
sponsible liberal  program  for  reducing  teen- 
age pregnancies.  Notification  requirements 
Involve  families  but  may  also  Increase  preg- 
nancies by  discouraging  contraception  use. 
There  is  a  need  In  this  debate  for  liberals  to 
develop  and  articulate  a  program  that  puts 
prime  responsibUlty  for  teen-age  sexuality 
back  on  the  parents,  that  will  educate  teen- 
agers about  the  hazards  of  premature  sex. 
and  that  will  give  teen-age  girls  the  self- 
esteem  necessary  to  withstand  the  peer 
pressure  of  their  boyfriends. 

By  faUlng  to  focus  the  debate  on  the  need 
for  sex  education  that  has  values  and  on  the 
necessity  for  parents  to  assume  their  re- 
sponslblltles  toward  their  teen-agers,  the 
liberals  ore  simply  dropping  the  ball  and  let- 
ting the  conservatives  run  with  It. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business.  S.  1080.  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs;  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ralph  Oman 
and  Charles  W.  Borden  be  accorded 
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the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  1080.  the  regulatory 
reform  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  8CHMITT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  of  congressional 
review  and  legislative  veto  with  a 
quote: 

By  the  Constitution  the  executive  may 
recommend  measures  which  he  thinks 
proper  and  he  may  veto  thoce  he  thinks  Im- 
proper. And  It  Is  supposed  that  he  may  add 
to  these  certain  Indirect  Influences  to  affect 
the  actions  of  Congress. 

My  political  education  strongly  inclines 
me  against  the  very  free  use  of  any  of  these 
means  by  the  executive  to  control  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country.  As  a  rule  I  think  it 
better  that  Congress  should  originate  as 
well  as  protect  lU  measures  without  exter- 
nal bias. 

Mr.  President,  this  quote  Is  from  a 
speech  made  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Pittsburgh.  February  15. 
1861.  It.  I  think,  clearly  sets  the  broad 
general  environment  in  which  the  dls- 
ctission  of  congressional  review  and 
legislative  veto  must  take  place. 
or  KttBmtxm  no.  %*i 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  agency  rules) 

Mr.  SCHMI'lT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t>e  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
SCHMITT  (for  himself,  Mr  Lrvm.  Mr. 
OxAssLrr.  Mr.  Bokzh.  Mr.  AaoiioR.  Mr.  Ak- 

DRKWB.    Mr.    AXMSTROHC.    Mr.    Baucus.    Mr. 

BoscHwm.  Mr.  Buxdick.  Mr.  Haxxt  F. 
Btxo.  Jx..  Bdr.  Chilkb.  Mr.  Cochxam.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DxCoRCiifi.  Mr.  Dkktoh.  Mr. 
DixoH.  til.  DoMXHici.  Mr.  East.  Ux.  Exoh. 
Mr.  Oaxh.  Mr.  Ooldwatxx.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hatakawa.  Mr.  Hzlms.  Mr 
HnvoLXSTOR.   Mr.   Hmfraxxr.    Mr.   Jkfsxn. 

Mr.  JORXSTOR.  Mr.   KaXTXH.  Mr.   IldATTTIIGLY. 

Mr.  McCluxx.  Mr.  Mxlchxx.  Mr.  Nicklxs. 
Mr.  Nuini.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pxxsslxx. 
Mr.  PXTOX.  Mr.  Qtjatia  BCr.  Ruomam.  Mr. 
Sasssx.  Mr.  SnirsoH.  Mr.  Sfktxx.  Mr. 
Srxinns.  »4r.  STXVxxt.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
TowKX.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  WAxma.  and  Mr. 
ZoxntsKT  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  847. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  t>e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

COtfGXXSaiOIIAL  XKVIXW 

Sac.  .  (a)  Title  S.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
chapter  7  the  following  new  chapter: 


Cmattxx  S-CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 
OP  AGENCY  RULEMAKING 

"Sec 

"801.  Definitions. 

"802.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules. 
"803.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval. 
"1801.  Definitions 
"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)  the  term  agency'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(1)  of  this  title: 

"(2)  the  term  rule'  means  any  rule  which 
Is  subject  to  section  553  of  this  title: 

"(3)  the  term  resolution  of  disapproval' 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule 
Issued  by  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
,  which  rule  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  .'.  the  first  blank  being  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  agency  Issuing  the 
rule,  the  second  blank  being  filled  with  the 
title  of  the  rule  and  such  further  descrip- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Identify  It.  and 
the  third  blaiU  being  filled  with  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  the  rule  to  the  Congress:  and 
"(4)  the  term  appropriate  committee' 
means  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  has  primary  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  statute  pursuant  to  which 
an  aff*ncy  Issues  a  rule. 
"I  802.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules 
•(aKl)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  rule  for  which  an  agency  makes 
a  finding  under  section  553  (bH3)  of  this 
tlUe: 

"(B)  any  rule  of  particular  applicability 
that  approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future 
rates,  wages,  prices,  services,  or  Xiiowances 
therefor,  corporate  or  financial  structures, 
reorganizations,  mergers,  or  acquisitions 
thereof,  or  accounting  practices  or  disclo- 
sures bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing:  and 
"(C)  any  rule  If— 

"(I)  the  agency  made  a  finding  with  re- 
spect to  such  rule  under  section  553(bK2)  of 
this  title:  or 

"(ID  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  the  rule  U  being  Issued  In  response  to 
an  emergency  situation  or  other  exceptional 
circumstances  requiring  Immediate  agency 
action  in  the  public  and  Interest:  and 

"(111)  on  the  date  on  which  the  agency 
Issues  the  rule,  the  head  of  the  agency  sub- 
miU  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  appropriate  committees  a 
written  notice  specifying  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  agency  under  clause  (I) 
or  (U)  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  earlier  withdrawn  by  the 
agency  or  earlier  set  aside  by  judicial  action, 
a  rule  to  which  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this 
subsection  applies  shall  terminate  120  days 
after  the  date  on  which  It  Is  Issued. 

•(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  final  rule  subject  to  thU 
section  shall  be  considered  a  reconunenda 
tlon  of  the  agency  to  the  Congress  and  shall 
have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless 
such  rule  has  become  effective  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

••(2KA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  may  become  effective  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  period  of  45  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  rule  Is  received  by  the  Congress  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection.  If  before 
the  expiration  of  such  45-day  period,  either 


appropriate  conunlttee  orders  reported  or  Is 
discharged  from  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  with  respect  to  such 
rule,  such  rule  may  not  become  effective  if 
within  30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  such  commit- 
tee orders  reported  or  Is  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  such  resolution, 
one  House  of  Congress  agrees  to  such  reso- 
lution o(  disapproval  of  the  rule  and  within 
30  additional  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  of  transmittal  of 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  other 
House,  such  other  House  agrees  to  such  res- 
olution of  disapproval. 

■■(B)  Whenever  an  appropriate  committee 
reports  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  resolution  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  committee  report  specifying 
the  reasons  for  the  committee's  action. 

••(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  recommended  final  rule 
may  become  effective  at  any  time  after  the 
day  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  de- 
feats a  resolution  of  disapproval,  and.  In  the 
case  of  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
such  resolution  Is  disposed  of. 

••(3HA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  if  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  periods  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2MA)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  recommended  final  rule, 
the  rule  shall  not  become  effective  during 
that  Congress.  The  agency  which  Issued 
such  recommended  final  rule  may  transmit 
such  rule  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of 
the  following  Congress  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  pe- 
riods specified  In  paragraph  (2KA)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  such  rule 
shall  t>egin  on  the  date  such  rule  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 
■•(B)  If- 

"(1)  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
periods  specified  In  paragraph  (2KA)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  recommended 
fliuU  rule: 

"(11)  an  agency  transmits  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  to  the  Congress  at  least 
forty- five  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  day  on  which  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress:  and 
•'(ill)  either  House  of  Congress  does  not 
adopt  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommended  final  rule  prior 
to  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress, 
such  rule  may  become  effective  at  any  time 
after  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress. 

'•(4XA)  On  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  Is  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Register,  an  agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  a 
copy  of  the  complete  text  of  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  and  a  copy  of  any  other 
materials  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  such  rule. 

"(BMl)  If  either  House  of  Congress  Is  not 
In  session  on  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  Is  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Register,  the  periods 
specified  In  paragraph  (2MA)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  rule  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  thereafter  when  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  In  session. 

•■(11)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
authorized  to  receive  recommended  final 
rules  and  materials  transmitted  under  this 
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paragraph  on  days  when  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be.  is  not  In  session. 

••(C)  On  the  day  on  which  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receive  a  recommended 
final  rule  and  the  materials  transmitted 
with  such  rule  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  and  such 
materials  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

"(cKl)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  Is  disapproved  under  this  section, 
the  agency  may  issue  a  recommended  final 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or  prac- 
tices as  the  disapproved  rule.  Such  recom- 
mended final  rule- 

••(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 

"(i)  the  rule  making  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress: or 

'•(11)  such  rule  making  record  and  the 
record  established  In  supplemental  rule 
making  proceedings  conducted  by  the 
agency  in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
this  title.  In  any  case  in  which  the  agency 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  rule  making  record:  and 

(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the 
agency  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
Including  such  changes  as  may  t>e  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  the  rule. 

'•(2)  An  agency,  after  issuing  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  under  this  subsection, 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  rule  shall 
only  become  effective  In  accordance  with 
such  sut>sectton. 

'•(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect 
to  a  reconunended  final  rule  shall  not  t>e 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 

•J  803.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval 
"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  801.  and  para- 
graphs (2KB)  and  (4)(C)  of  section  802(b) 
are  enacted  by  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  of 
disapproval:  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent therewith:  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
maruier  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  resolutions  of  disapproval 
shall,  upon  introduction  or  receipt  from  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  be  Immediately  re- 
ferred by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  ap- 
propriate conunlttee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

••(CM  IK  A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  commit- 
tee to  which  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  referred  does  not  re[>ort  such  resolu- 
tion within  30  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  of  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  of  the  recommended  final  rule 


to  which  such  resolution  relates,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

•■(B)  If  the  conunittee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  transmitted  from  the 
other  House  has  l)een  referred  does  not 
report  such  resolution  within  20  days  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  resolution 
from  the  other  House,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  to  discharge  such  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution. 

■'(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  must  be  sup- 
ported in  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  the  House 
of  Congress  Involved,  and  is  highly  privi- 
leged In  the  House  and  privileged  In  the 
Senate  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has  been 
reported  with  respect  to  the  same  rule);  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  be  divided  In  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled,  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order. 

"(dKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  sut>section.  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  In 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  l)een  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  It  shall 
be  In  order,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  any  time 
thereafter  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  and  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order. 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution  and 
which  shall  be  divided  In  the  Senate  equally 
between,  and  controlled,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. A  motion  further  to  limit  det>ate  is 
not  In  order.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion 
to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  In  order  only 
on  the  day  on  which  occurs  the  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
and  shall  not  be  debatable.  Any  other  mo- 
tions shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

••(e)  If  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  ordered  reported  or  discharged  from 
the  committee  of  the  House  to  which  it  was 
referred  and  that  House  receives  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the  same 
rule  from  the  other  House,  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  other  House  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calender  of  the 
first  House. 

••(f)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  super- 
cede any  other  provision  of  law  requiring 
action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  Con- 
gressional review  or  disapproval  of  agency 
rules  to  the  extent  such  other  provisions  are 
Inconsistent  with  this  chapter.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  do  not  supercede  any 
other  provisions  of  law  requiring  action  by 
only  one  House  of  Congress  for  Congres- 
sional review  or  disapproval  of  agency 
rules." 


•■(9)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter- 
ed) continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress:  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  t>ecause  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  of  more  than  15  days  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  7  the  following:  Congressional 
Review  of  Agency  Rule  Making. 

(b)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I 
inform  my  colleagues  that  this  amend- 
ment is  essentially  the  same  as  amend- 
ment No.  1337  with  minor  technical 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  would  permit 
Congress  to  overturn  the  proposed 
regulations  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  proposed  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  by 
the  use  of  a  legislative  veto;  In  other 
words,  through  the  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution  of  disapproval,  a 
proposed  rule  would  be  disapproved 
and  not  become  law. 

The  legislative  veto  contained  in  this 
amendment  has  been  worked  out  with 
extraordinary  care  and  we  believe  it 
will  provide  Congress  with  a  workable 
tool  for  insuring  that  agency  regula- 
tions are  consistent  with  congressional 
intent  and  changing  circtmistances. 

Before  turning  to  the  amendment 
itself.  I  shall  briefly  comment  on  the 
re<«nt  decision  of  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission's  case  claiming  that 
the  legislative  veto  is  imconstitutional. 
The  Washington  Post  devoted  a  front 
page  story  to  this  decision  but  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  mention  that  in  pre- 
vious cases,  the  courts  have  taken  the 
exact  opposite  point  of  view,  ruling 
that  the  legislative  veto  is  constitu- 
tional. Let  me  quote  from  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Atkins 
against  United  States,  a  ruling  which 
concluded  that  the  legislative  veto  is 
constitutional. 

.  .  .  the  one-House  veto  present  in  the 
Salary  Act  is  a  device  authorized  by  article 
I.  section  1.  coupled  with  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause.  .  .  .  (and  that)  it  contravenes 
neither  the  broad  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  nor  any  specific  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  In  particular,  we  note  that 
the  necessary  and  proper  clause,  which  has 
sanctioned  the  massive  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive functions  over  the  past  century,  pro- 
vides a  firm  grounding  for  this  legislative 
veto.  Congress  plainly  felt  the  need  for  this 
veto  device,  instead  of  relying  solely  on  the 
power  to  override  presidential  recommenda- 
tions by  a  full-fledged  sUtute.  In  McCul- 
loch's  phrases.  Congress  exercised  'Its  best 
Judgment"  In  the  selection  of  this  measure 
and  sought  to  •accommodate  Its  legislative 
to  circumstances. "  In  the  world  of  reality, 
the  mechanism,  as  we  have  underscored, 
was  a  fair  substitute  for  full  bicameral  con- 
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currence.  did  not  mat«rl*lly  Invade  the  Ex- 
ecutive's own  sphere,  and  took  due  account 
of  the  limited  presidential  participation.  It 
was  a  permissible  accommodation  of  com- 
peting Interestj  reflecting  both  an  appro- 
priate check  by  Congress  upon  the  Execu- 
tive and  some  check  by  the  Executive  upon 
the  action  which  could  be  taken  by  one 
House  alone.  To  borrow  the  Supreme 
Court's  language,  some  50  yean  ago.  In  up- 
holding congressional  delegation,  this  par- 
tictilar  one-House  veto  seems  to  us  to  pass 
the  teat  of  "common  sense  and  the  Inherent 
necessities  of  the  governmental  coordina- 
tion." {Hampton  A  Co.  v.  Untied  States, 
suprm.r7SU.S.  at40«.) 

The  conflicting  views  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  leglalattve  veto  con- 
tained in  these  court  decisions  indicate 
that  it  will  take  an  explicit  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  resolve  this  matter.  I 
remain  confident  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  uphold  the  continued  use  of 
this  device.  It  is  very  Important  to 
note  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  intervened  as  parties  in  support 
of  the  legislative  veto  before  the 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  return- 
ing to  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  the  control  over  govern- 
mental decisionmaking  has  become  a 
familiar  one  in  recent  years.  Several 
years  ago,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  to  reassert  its  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  budget  process, 
which  I  might  mention  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  congressional  veto  of  Presi- 
dential impoundment  decisions.  The 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  today 
would  likewise  employ  a  set  of  proce- 
dtires  to  reestablish  congresslonjd  con- 
trol In  the  area  of  regulatory  rulemak- 
ing by  executive  branch  agencies  as 
well  as  so-called  independent  agencies. 

Recently,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  history.  This  unprec- 
edented action  was  made  even  more 
meaningful  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  the  Congress  reduce  the  tax 
burden  but  we  made  that  reduction 
permanent  by  Indexing  tax  brackets  to 
inflation.  Never  again  will  we  see  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  the  tax  burden  of 
the  American  people  being  raised 
without  a  direct  vote  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  we  could  say 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  regula- 
tion. But  while  the  public  will  be 
spared  several  years  of  activist  regula- 
tory policies  under  the  present  admin- 
istration, policies  that  would  be  unnec- 
essary in  public  health  and  safety, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  future  ad- 
ministration will  not  once  again  seize 
on  its  regulatory  authority  as  a  means 
of  imposing  nonleglslated  policies  on 
the  American  public.  The  existence  of 
a  congressional  veto  procedure  would 
insure  that  this  usurpation  of  congres- 
sional authority  cannot  ever  again 
occur.  Like  the  Indexing  provision  of 
the  tax  bill,  the  legislative  veto  will 
help  to  make  our  reforms  permanent. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  ab- 
sence  of   any   congressional    involve- 


ment in  the  rulemaking  reforms  em- 
bodied In  S.  1060.  Many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  would  agree, 
I  believe,  that  the  so-called  fourth 
branch  of  Crovemment— the  bureauc- 
racy—must be  restrained  from  exercis- 
ing the  powers  of  the  other  three 
branches  of  Government.  Rulemaking, 
aSter  all,  frequently  represents  a 
ceding  of  executive  power  by  the 
President,  of  judicial  authority  by  the 
courts,  and  of  legislative  power  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  combination  of  all 
or  parts  of  these  three  ceded  constitu- 
tional authorities  which  make  a  pow- 
erful bureaucracy  possible  beyond 
even  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

The  bill  before  us  attempts  to 
reform  only  two  parts  of  a  three- 
pronged  problem,  leaving  open  a  broad 
boulevard  for  future  regulatory  excess. 
The  bill  contains  vastly  strengthened 
procedures  for  the  executive  branch  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  independ- 
ent agencies  and  of  its  own  depart- 
ments. Also  within  the  bill  is  a  revised 
version  of  the  Bumpers  amendment 
which  would  substantially  Increase  the 
role  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  rulemaking 
process.  But  If  the  Senate  falls  to 
adopt  the  amendment  before  it  now, 
this  legislation  will  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease congressional  authority  over 
the  bureaucratic  exercise  of  the  legis- 
lative powers  vested  in  the  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  Without  such  an 
amendment,  the  bill  represents  an 
even  greater  abandonment  of  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  executive  and  the 
Judiciary  branches  than  is  the  case 
now. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it:  the 
power  to  regulate  is  a  legislative  power 
that  the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
executive  branch  and  the  independent 
agencies.  They  have  no  inherent  legis- 
lative or  regtilatory  powers  under  the 
Constitution— these  are  vested  solely 
In  the  Congress.  In  fact,  the  only 
powers  explicitly  given  to  the  E:xecu- 
tlve  by  the  Constitution  which  have 
not  been  provided  by  legislation  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval  by  one 
or  both  Houses  are: 

First.  His  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Second.  The  power  to  receive  Am- 
bassadors. 

Third.  The  authority  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons. 

Therefore,  any  legislation  which 
purports  to  be  regulatory  reform,  but 
which  falls  to  increase  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  achieve  Its  goals. 

It  has  been  contended  that  with  an 
administration  in  power  that  Is  com- 
mitted to  less  regulation,  the  Congress 
has  little  need  for  increased  control 
over  the  regulatory  apparatus.  This  is 
a  shortsighted  view,  for  it  overlooks 
the  fundamental  conflict  between  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  legislative  branch 
concerning  the  exercise  of  regulatory 


authority.  The  crucial  question  facing 
the  Congress  is  which  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment will  retain  ultimate  control 
over  the  use  of  legislative  authority 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution: and  subsequently,  delegated  by 
the  Congress  to  an  assortment  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  a  dele- 
gation fully  recognized  In  numerous 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  concept  of  shared  legislative 
power,  shared  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch.  Is 
one  that  has  full  support  in  previous 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  The  regula- 
tory policies  of  this  administration  or 
any  other  have  little  l>earlng  on  this 
imderlylng  and  fundamental  question. 
The  amendment  before  you  now,  how- 
ever, answers  this  question  emphati- 
cally. This  amendment  states  that  it  Is 
the  Congress  that  will  hold  the  final 
responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  dele- 
gated lawmaking  authority. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  our  third 
century  of  national  existence,  we  must 
recognize  that,  however  we  may  feel, 
whether  we  are  conservative  or  liberal 
in  our  political  ideology,  the  need  for  a 
large  administrative  apparatus  In  the 
executive  branch  will  Increase  rather 
than  decrease. 

Congress  must  enact  protections  not 
only  for  Itself  but  for  the  American 
people  against  the  unbridled  use  of 
the  delegated  legislative  power  that 
will  of  necessity  accrue  to  that  admin- 
istrative bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  con- 
tains three  major  provisions.  First,  the 
amendment  establishes  procedures  for 
congressional  review  of  proposed  rules 
put  forth  under  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act,  which  Is  amended  by 
S.  1080. 

Proposed  rules  would  become  effec- 
tive only  after  laying  before  the  Con- 
gress for  45  days  of  continuous  session 
following  the  date  of  publication 
unless  the  appropriate  committee  has 
reported,  or  has  been  discharged  from 
the  consideration  of.  a  resolution  of 
disapproval.  If  a  committee  reports,  or 
Is  discharged  from  considering  such  a 
resolution  within  that  4S-day  period 
then  the  rule  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive for  an  additional  30  days  to  pro- 
vide time  for  floor  action.  Should  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  be  approved 
by  one  House,  then  the  rule  is  sus- 
pended for  an  additional  30  days  In 
order  to  provide  time  for  the  other 
House  to  act.  If  the  other  House 
agrees  to  the  resolution  within  that 
30-day  period,  then  the  rule  is  over- 
turned. It  is  a  two-House  legislative 
veto.  Both  Houses  must  act  within  the 
specified  time  periods  or  the  rule  will 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

A  proposed  rule  may  become  effec- 
tive upon  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress if  at  least  30  days  of  continuous 
session  have  expired  since  the  rule  was 
published. 
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Second,  the  amendment  provides  for 
resolutions  of  disapproval  to  be  consid- 
ered under  expedited  procedures,  in- 
cluding limitations  on  debate,  motions, 
and  amendments  in  order  to  avoid 
delay  and  lengthy  debate  on  motions 
to  discharge  a  committee  or  on  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval. 

The  amendment  provides  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  either 
House  to  make  a  motion  to  discharge  a 
committee  from  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  if  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  reported  within  30  days 
after  the  date  or  transmittal  of  the 
rule  to  the  Congress.  Debate  on  a 
motion  to  discharge  a  committee  is 
limited  to  1  hour.  A  motion  to  dis- 
charge must  be  approved  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  respective  body. 

If  a  motion  to  discharge  has  been 
agreed  to,  a  motion  to  move  to  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  itself  is 
highly  privileged.  Debate  on  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  Is  limited  to  2 
hours. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment, after  years  of  consideration  and 
close  study,  now  provides  a  very  strong 
balance  between  the  needs  for  Con- 
gress to  consider,  properly  consider, 
changes  in  law  brought  about  by  regu- 
lation and  the  needs  of  Congress  not 
to  be  tied  up  in  lengthy  consideration 
on  the  floor  or  in  committee  of  an 
action  to  disapprove  a  rule. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  agencies  to  issue 
emergency  rules  not  subject  to  the  leg- 
islative veto  procedure.  Such  emergen- 
cy rules  would  lapse  after  120  days  if 
not  proposed  under  normal  congres- 
sional review  procedures  specified 
above. 

This  Is  an  extremely  important  pro- 
vision that  further  adds  strength  to 
the  congressional  role  of  oversight  as 
well  as  to  the  administration's  role, 
the  executive  branch's  role,  in  admin- 
istering the  laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  worked  out  with  great  care  by 


Senators  Levin,  Grassley,  Boren,  and 
myself.  Senators  Levin,  Grassley,  and 
Boren  are  original  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  and,  I  must  say,  have  been 
extraordinarily  helpful  in  providing 
insight,  as  well  as  assistance,  in  the 
crafting  of  this  historic  piece  of  legis- 
lation. We  worked  through  many  days 
of  hearings  In  both  the  Judiciary  and 
Governmental  Affairs  Committees  to 
finally  come  to  the  point  where  we  are 
today.  Dozens  of  expert  witnesses  have 
been  heard  on  this  subject  and  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  them. 
Further,  we  have  studied  in  detail  the 
congressional  experience  with  the 
dozens  of  congressional  vetos  which 
have  already  been  enacted  into  law.  In 
addition,  we  have  also  had  the  benefit 
of  studying  the  crucible  of  experience 
of  the  approximately  35  State  legisla- 
tures which  use  some  form  of  congres- 
sional review  of  veto  procedures  over 
the  rules  of  State  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

Among  the  many  hearings  on  the 
legislative  veto  have  been  those 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  Senator  Laxalt,  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  on  September  12. 
13.  and  20  of  1978.  These  hearings 
were  the  first  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
fully  explore  the  legislative  veto,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  Senator  Laxalt  for  his 
leadership  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  and  for  his  long  per- 
sonal support  for  the  legislative  veto. 
Additional  hearings  were  conducted  by 
Senator  Grassley,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agency  Administra- 
tion. These  hearings,  on  April  23,  1981, 
advanced  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  many  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  device  and  led  to  some  im- 
portant changes  in  this  legislation. 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  with  the  great  assist- 
ance of  Senator  Levin,  has  also  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  legislative  veto, 
which  has  contributed  to  our  under- 
standing of  congressional  review  and 


legislative  procedures  and  has  led  to 
this  compromise  amendment  that  we 
have  before  us  that  has  brought  to- 
gether the  excellent  ideas  and  con- 
cepts that  were  contained  In  the  so- 
called  Levln-Boren  amendment  of 
some  time  past,  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ment for  a  pure  legislative  veto  which 
I  have  also  offered  in  the  past. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  hearings  conducted  in  the 
other  body  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  These  hearings.  In  which  I  was 
privileged  to  testify,  were  extraordi- 
narily thorough  and  comprise  a  vast 
body  of  Information  on  the  many  pro- 
cedural and  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  legislative  veto.  I  believe 
it  is  in  part  due  to  the  extent  of  all 
these  hearings  In  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  a  majority  of  each  body  is  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a 
legislative  veto  procedure  over  pro- 
posed regulations. 

ISi.  President,  not  only  do  we  have  a 
vast  body  of  information  In  our  hear- 
ing records  on  this  subject,  the  Con- 
gress also  has  had  many  long  years  of 
experience  in  the  actual  day-to-day 
use  of  the  legislative  veto.  Starting  in 
1932  and  continuing  to  the  present, 
the  Congress  has  passed  a  wide  range 
of  legislative  review  or  veto  procedures 
applying  to  numerous  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  estimates  that 
approximately  200  such  statutes  are 
currently  on  the  books.  Among  these 
are  nearly  50  that  have  been  enacted 
since  1970  which  apply  to  Executive 
rules. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  of  these  statutes  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  SCHMITT.  By  and  large,  these 
procedures  have  worked  effectively  to 
insure  that  the  Congress  retains  con- 
trol over  the  executive  of  delegated 
rulemaking  authority.  I  might  men- 
tion in  passing  that  there  were  nine 
legislative  vetoes  in  the  reconciliation 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  last  year. 

With  this  substantial  record  of  suc- 
cess behind  us,  the  time  has  now  come 
to  extend  this  procedure  to  encompass 
rulemaking  generally.  Oiir  Govern- 
ment has  evolved  in  a  manner  unfor- 
seen  by  the  Pounding  Fathers.  Their 
vision  was  one  of  three  branches  of 
government,  each  balEuicing  and 
checking  the  excesses  of  the  others. 
Nowhere  In  that  vision  was  there  room 
for  a  fourth  branch  of  government 
with  powers  loaned  or  given  it  by  the 
original  three  branches.  As  we  enter 
our  third  century  of  national  exist- 
ence, the  need  for  some  form  of  dele- 
gation will  in  all  probability  increase 
because  the  Congress  simply  does  not 
have  the  time  to  act  knowledgably  on 
all  of  the  matters  brought  before  it. 
But  this  process  must  be  brought 
under  control. 

The  authors  of  S.  1080  also  recog- 
nize the  need  to  restrain  the  independ- 
ence of  the  regvilation  writers  In  our 
Government.  I  support  their  effort 
with  one  caveat:  we  must  guarantee  a 
stronger  role  for  the  Congress,  to  com- 
plement the  strengthened  executive 
and  Judicial  powers  over  the  rulemak- 
ing process.  The  legislative  veto  will 
fulfill  this  need  as  it  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress—and ultimately  to  the  American 
people — control  over  the  creation  of 
regulatory  law. 

I  believe  that  In  the  long  run  this  is 
what  regulatory  reform  is  all  about. 
Surely  we  need  to  have  an  executive 
branch  which  has  the  necessary  power 
to  review  the  rules  of  its  own  agencies. 
Many  also  agree  that  a  new  view  of 
the  role  of  the  courts  in  the  rulemak- 
ing process  is  also  In  order.  But  most 
Important  is  the  voice  of  the  American 
people.  The  public  does  not  express 
itself  through  the  courts,  nor  does  it 
speak  through  the  executive  branch 
on  the  multiplicity  of  rulemaking 
issues  and  legislative  issues  that  the 
Congress  must  oversee.  It  is  the  Con- 
gress that  fills  this  role  and  is  the 
Congress  that  must  have  the  power  to 
overturn  proposed  rules  If  we  are  to 
have  permanent  regulatory  reform. 

If  we  do  not  move  In  this  direction, 
or  If  the  courts  should  overturn  the 
use  of  the  legislative  veto,  our  only 


choice  will  be  vastly  greater  specificity 
in  the  standards  and  policy  contained 
in  legislation  delegating  rulemaking 
power  to  the  independent  agencies  or 
the  executive  agencies.  Not  only  will 
this  increased  specificity  further  ham- 
string the  freedom  of  administraj.ive 
action  by  the  executive,  but  It  will 
clearly  increase  the  workload  of  the 
Congress  immeasurably  during  the 
period  of  time  when  we  will  have 
many  other  far  more  critical  issues  to 
deal  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SicTioK-BY-SKmoK    Analysis    or    Dratt 

AMKiroicKirT   TO   S.    1080.   Providiiig   por 

CONGRXSSIORAL  REVIEW  OP  AGENCY  Rm.ES 

This  amendment  would  amend  S.  1080,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  to  require  federal  agencies  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  rules  to  Improve  their  effec- 
tiveness and  Improve  their  compliance  costs, 
and  to  provide  for  periodic  and  possible  dis- 
approval by  both  Houses  of  applicable  rules. 

SECTION  tot.  DETINmONS 

This  section  defines  the  following  terms: 
"agency"  as  defined  In  section  551(1)  of 
title  5; 
"rule"  as  defined  In  section  553: 
"resolution  of  disapproval"  as  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  Indicates  congression- 
al disapproval  of  a  recommended  final  rule 
Issued  by  an  agency: 

"appropriate  committee"  as  the  House  or 
Senate  committee  with  primary  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  statute  pursuant  to 
which  an  agency  Issues  a  rule. 

SECTION  SOa.  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OP 
AGENCY  RULES 

Subsection  (a)  makes  the  congressional 
review  provisions  Inapplicable  to  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  rules: 

Any  rule  for  which  an  agency  makes  a 
finding  under  section  553(bK3).  when  an 
agency  for  good  cause  finds  that  notice  and 
public  procedure  thereon  are  unnecessary 
because  of  the  insignificant  Impact  of  the 
rule  and  publishes  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  therefor; 

Any  rule  of  particular  applicability  that 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future  rates, 
wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances  there- 
fore, corporate  or  financial  structures,  reor- 
ganizations, mergers,  or  acquisitions  there- 
of, or  accounting  practices  or  disclosures 
bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing,  and 

Any  rule  If  an  agency  for  good  cause  finds 
that  providing  notice  and  public  procedure 
prior  to  effectiveness  Is  Impracticable  or 
contrary  to  an  important  public  Interest  and 
publishes  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
this  finding;  or 


The  head  of  an  agency  determines  that 
the  rule  Is  being  issued  In  response  to  an 
emergency  situation  and  has  submitted  a 
reason  for  this  determination  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
appropriate  committees. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  emergency  rules  shall  terminate  120 
days  after  the  date  of  Issuance  unless  earlier 
withdrawn  or  earlier  set  aside  by  judicial 
action. 

SutMection  (b)  provides  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
final  rule  subject  to  section  802  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  recommendation  of  the  agency 
and  shall  have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule 
unless  It  has  become  effective  In  accordance 
with  the  section. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  may  become  effective  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  period  of  45  days  of  continuous 
session  after  the  date  Congress  receives  the 
recommended  rule.  If  before  the  expiration 
of  the  45-day  period,  either  appropriate 
committee  orders  reported  or  Is  discharged 
from  consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, the  rule  may  not  become  effective  If 
within  30  days  of  continuous  session  after 
the  reporting  or  discharge,  one  House 
agrees  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
within  30  additional  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  transmittal  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  the  other  House,  that  other 
House  agrees  to  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. 

A  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  committee  report  specifying 
the  reasons  whenever  a  committee  reports  a 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Notwithstanding  the  45-day  requirement, 
a  recommended  final  rule  may  become  ef- 
fective at  any  time  after  the  day  on  which 
either  House  defeats  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and,  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  dispos- 
al of  a  motion  to  reconsider  such  resolution. 
Except  as  provided  below.  If  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  periods  specified 
with  respect  to  recommended  final  rules, 
the  rule  shall  not  become  effective  during 
that  Congress.  The  agency  may  resubmit 
the  rule  In  the  next  Congress  and  time  peri- 
ods begin  on  the  date  of  resubmission. 

If  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the  end  of 
a  Congress  prior  to  expiration  of  periods 
specified  for  review,  an  agency  transmits  a 
recommended  final  rule  at  least  45  days  of 
continuous  session  prior  to  the  date  of  ad- 
journment sine  die.  and  either  House  does 
not  adopt  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  the 
rule  may  Ijecome  effective  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress. 

An  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  a  copy 
of  the  complete  text  of  a  recommended 
final  rule  and  copy  of  other  materials  on 
the  day  on  which  a  recommended  final  rule 
Is  submitted  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 
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The  periods  of  congressional  review  begin 
on  the  first  day  when  l>oth  Houses  are  in 
session  if  either  House  Is  not  in  session  on 
the  day  of  transmittal  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of 
the  House  are  authorized  to  receive  recom- 
mended final  rules  on  days  when  their  re- 
spective bodies  are  not  in  session. 

The  Secretary  or  Clerk  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  a  recommended  final  rule  and  ac- 
companying materials  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees on  the  day  either  officer  receives 
them  or,  if  received  when  either  House  Is 
not  in  session,  on  the  first  day  thereafter  on 
which  both  Houses  are  in  session. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  if  a  recommend- 
ed final  rule  is  disapproved,  the  agency  may 
Issue  a  new  recommended  final  rule  that  re- 
lates to  the  same  acts  or  practices  as  the  dis- 
approved rule.  The  new  rule  shall  be  based 
upon  the  rule  maldng  record  of  the  disap- 
proved recommended  final  rule,  or  that  rule 
making  record  and  the  record  established  in 
supplemental  rule  making  proceedings,  and 
may  reflect  such  changes  as  the  agency  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate  in  light  of 
the  congressional  debate  on  the  resolution 
of  disapproval.  The  new  recommended  final 
rule  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  and  shall 
become  effective  in  accordance  with  the 
congressional  review  process. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  tiiat  congressional 
inaction  or  rejection  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval shall  not  be  deemed  an  expression 
of  approval  of  the  rule. 

SECTION  803.  PROCEDURES  POR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  RESOLUTIONS  OP  DISAPPROVAL 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  certain  provi- 
sions are  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making power  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House  and  are  enacted  with  full  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  either  House 
to  change  the  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  either  House. 

Subsection  (b)  indicates  that  resolutions 
of  disapproval  shall  be  immediately  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Subsection  (c)  relates  to  discharge  of  com- 
mittees. A  motion  to  discharge  Is  in  order  if 
the  committee  to  which  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval has  been  referred  does  not  report 
it  within  30  days  of  continuous  session  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  or  if  the  committee 
to  which  a  resolution  transmitted  from  the 
other  House  does  not  report  it  within  20 
days  after  transmittal  from  the  other 
House.  Any  motion  to  discharge  must  be 
supported  in  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  involved  and  is 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  and  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  been  reported  with  respect  to  the  same 
rule).  Debate  is  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  In  the 
House  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  motion  and  in  the 
Senate  equally  between  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader  or 
their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  discharge  is  not  in  order. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  it  shall  be  in 
order  anytime  thereafter  to  proceed  to  im- 
mediate consideration  of  a  resolution. 
Debate  on  a  resolution  disapproval  is  limit- 
ed to  not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  equal- 


ly divided  in  the  House  between  proponents 
and  opponents  pud  in  the  Senate  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  or  their 
designees.  No  motion  to  limit  debate, 
amend,  or  recommit  the  resolution  Is  in 
order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  is  in 
order  only  on  the  day  on  wtilch  the  vote 
occurs  and  Is  not  debatable.  Other  motions 
are  decided  without  debate. 

Subsection  (e)  states  that  if.  prior  to  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  either 
House  receives  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
other  House,  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
calendar  of  the  first  House. 

Subsection  (f )  Indicates  that  continuity  of 
session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  15 
days  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
days  of  continuous  session.  It  amends  the 
table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  inserting  after  chap- 
ter 7  "8.  Congressional  Review  of  Agency 
Rule  Making".  The  effective  date  of  this 
section  is  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress. 

CURRENT  ISSUES  BEPORE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  S.  1080  which  I  offer 
today,  to  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  agency  rulemaking,  serves 
two  major  purposes.  First,  It  strength- 
ens and  supports  the  objective  of  S. 
1080  in  seeking  to  bring  the  adminis- 
trative lawmaking  process  under  con- 
trol through  rational,  orderly,  and  co- 
ordinated procedures  by  insuring  that 
the  end  products  of  the  new  process 
conform  to  the  legislative  will  that  au- 
thorized their  exercise  In  the  first 
place.  Second,  It  reaffirms  the  essen- 
tial principle  that  ultimate  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  accouintabil- 
ity  for  lawmaking  remains  with  the 
Congress. 

My  proposal  would  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  by  adding 
a  new  chapter  entitled  "Congressional 
Review  of  Agency  Rulemaking"  which 
would  allow  the  Congress  the  opportu- 
nity to  examine  and  disapprove  admin- 
istrative rules  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. That  is,  recommended  final 
agency  rules  would  have  to  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  and  would  become  ef- 
fective unless  within  75  days  one 
House  passes  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  within  30  days  thereafter 
the  other  House  agrees  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

Thus  my  amendment  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  administrative  rule- 
making process.  It  does  not  involve  or 
intrude  in  any  way  upon  agency  deci- 
sional pr(x;esses  in  furtherance  of  the 
execution  of  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
nor  does  it  interfere  with  quasi-judi- 
cial decisionmaking.  Further,  the  veto 
provision  in  my  proposal  does  not  en- 
force any  law  or  appoint  any  agents  to 
enforce  any  law;  and  does  not  adverse- 
ly affect  judicial  review.  Since  the  veto 
is  only  applicable  to  recommended 
rules  and  not  to  rules  which  are  al- 
ready effective,  no  existing  law  Is 
changed,  the  rights,  duties,  and  obliga- 


tions of  the  members  of  the  public 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  scope  of 
executive  discretion  under  the  law  is 
undiminished.  In  short,  the  veto  mech- 
anism embodied  in  my  amendment 
neither  intrudes  into  the  Executive's 
power  to  administer  the  law  or  the  ju- 
diciary's right  to  review  or  interpret  it. 
Rather,  it  is  a  proper  extension  of  con- 
gressional control  over  the  constitu- 
tional lawmaking  process  which  has 
received  judicial  approval  in  both  this 
and  closely  related  contexts.  It  is  no 
more  than  another  aspect  of  the  his- 
toric practice  of  cooperative  interac- 
tion of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  from  the  time  our  Nation 
began  the  business  of  governing  in 
1789. 

Although  one  must  resist  simplistic 
distinctions  between  executive,  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  functions,  there  is 
an  undeniably  strong  connection  be- 
tween legislative  power  and  informal 
rulemaking.  Rulemaking  power  is,  of 
course,  a  preeminent  feature  of  the 
modem  administrative  agency,  and 
the  promulgation  of  rules  has  been  a 
normal  feature  of  American  Govern- 
ment since  its  inception.  It  is  only 
during  the  present  century,  however, 
that  rulemaking  authority  has 
brought  atHJut  a  shift  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  lawmaking.  Due  to  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  modem  society. 
Congress  now  lacks  the  capacity  to 
enact  all  of  the  legislation  that  it  re- 
gards as  desirable.  The  number  and 
size  of  the  problems  requiring  regiila- 
tory  attention,  together  with  the  con- 
straints on  congressional  decisionmak- 
ing, increasingly  demand  that  legisla- 
tive tasks  be  delegated  to  administra- 
tive agencies.  It  was  originally  thought 
that  the  agencies  would  merely  work 
out  the  technical  details  of  broad  poli- 
cies established  by  Congress.  Yet 
today,  administrative  legislation 
dwarfs  the  primary  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  vastness  of  the  delega- 
tions now  required  have  blurred  the 
line  between  principle  and  detail.  The 
legislative  mandate  of  the  agencies  is 
often  a  skeleton;  consequently,  they 
must  author  the  broad  regulatory  poli- 
cies characteristic  of  statutory  law. 
Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  treated  rulemaking 
as  a  legislative  process  for  purposes  of 
both  the  President's  removal  power 
and  due  process.  In  view  of  the  essen- 
tially legislative  character  of  adminis- 
trative rules,  strong  reasons  exist  for 
the  Congress  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  as  much  control  over 
agency  rulemaking  as  is  possible. 

I  cannot  deny  the  validity  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  advocates  of  In- 
creased Presidential  supervision  of 
agency  policymaking.  Administrative 
policymaking  is  now  largely  unac- 
countable to  either  the  Congress  or 
the  President.  Due  to  the  broad  dele- 
gations of  lawmaking  power  unpheld 
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by  the  courts  and  the  oftentimes  spo- 
radic quality  of  congressional  over- 
sight. Congress  had  failed  to  perform 
its  constitutionally  assigned  task  of 
legislating  basic  policy.  Those  con- 
cerns and  institutional  failings  are 
well  reflected  In  the  provisions  of  S. 
1080  and  its  authors  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  insight  and  proposed 
solution. 

But  the  very  real  and  very  serious 
question  raised  by  S.  I080's  solution- 
Presidential  control  over  agency  rule- 
making—is  whether  it  is  the  most 
proper  or  appropriate  response  to  this 
problem:  Does  Presidential  policymak- 
ing control  distort  rather  than  insure 
adherence  to  -jonstitutional  values? 
Let  me  briefly  outline  my  concerns.  To 
the  extent  that  the  President  can  con- 
trol rulemaking,  he  has  the  unilateral 
ability  to  enact  fundamental  domestic 
policy,  a  power  that  the  Constitution 
entrusts  to  the  legislature.  Presiden- 
tial direction  of  rulemaking  thus  un- 
dermines the  values  that  the  framers 
sought  to  protect  by  resting  lawmak- 
ing power  in  congress.  First,  placing 
lawmaking  authority  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  deprives  lawmaking  of 
much  of  its  participatory  character. 
Congress  can  act  only  after  legislation 
has  been  publicly  proposed  and  debat- 
ed. During  the  often  lengthy  period  of 
consideration,  interested  groups  can 
and  do  voice  their  views.  In  contrast, 
the  Presidential  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, by  institutional  design,  is  often 
hidden  from  the  public's  view,  and  the 
sense  of  participation  is  correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

Second.  Presidential  control,  in 
effect,  makes  it  considerably  easier  to 
enact  or  repeal  legislation.  Due  to  the 
slowness  and  political  fragmentation 
of  the  legislature,  the  framers  expect- 
ed that  regulatory  policies  could  be 
implemented  only  with  great  difficul- 
ty. Conferring  legislative  powers  on 
the  President  frustrates  the  framers' 
expectation.  Unrestrained  by  the  pro- 
cedural complications  and  political  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  legislature,  the  Presi- 
dent can  rather  easily  implement  regu- 
latory policy  through  Elxecutlve  order. 
as  is  presently  occurring  under  Execu- 
tive Order  12291,  or  through  Informal 
directive  to  his  agent  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  624  of  S.  1080  as 
might  occur  under  the  similarly  cen- 
tralized oversight  process  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. The  difficulties  accompanying 
congressional  action  facilitate  this 
type  of  legislative  action:  Congress  can 
prevent  the  Implementation  of  the 
President's  domestic  policies  only  by 
enacting  a  statute  to  block  the  action. 
And  the  President  can  render  his 
action  even  more  secure  by  using  his 
veto  power.  Ironically,  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  would  be  needed  to  over- 
turn rather  than  undertake  such  legis- 
lative action.  As  a  result,  the  continui- 
ty of  domestic  policy  that  the  framers 


must  have  desired  is  disturbed.  Using 
his  power  to  control  rulemaking,  each 
successive  President  could  discard  dis- 
agreeable policies  or  implement  new 
ones.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
ease  of  legislative  action  through  Pres- 
idential control  of  rulemaking  would 
thwart  the  Framers'  desire  to  limit 
governmental  power. 

Third,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
policies  enacted  via  executive  action 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  sufficiently 
broad  popular  consensus.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  political  reality  that  an  elected  can- 
didate does  not  represent  the  views  of 
his  constituency  on  every  Issue.  Voters 
often  elect  a  candidate  because  they 
support  his  position  on  issu^  that 
they  consider  fundamental,  and  they 
may  disagree  with  many  of  his  other 
stances.  If  permitted  to  legislate  by 
Executive  order  or  other  less  formal 
directives,  the  President  can  enact  his 
less  popular  policies  with  a  simple 
stroke  of  his  pen.  In  contrast,  a  Con- 
gressman encounters  greater  difficulty 
because,  unl'ke  the  President,  he  must 
persuade  a  majority  of  Congress  to 
accept  his  views.  There  is  thus  a  much 
greater  guarantee  that  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  has  the  wide  popu- 
lar support  that  the  Framers  desired. 
Ironically,  Presidential  control  of  the 
substantive  products  of  the  adminis- 
trative process,  a  measure  sometimes 
urged  to  improve  the  accountability  of 
the  administrative  process,  actually  re- 
duces the  voters'  control  over  domestic 
policy.  One  commentator  has  de- 
scribed the  dilemma  we  now  face  as 
follows: 

[Presidential  legislation]  provides  policy 
quickly  and  decisively.  (But  by]  evading 
Congress.  •  *  •  It  sacrifices  accountability 
and  consent.  In  short.  It  replaces  govern- 
ment by  law  with  rule  by  orders.  (Fleishman 
and  Aufses,  Law  and  Orders:  The  Problem 
of  PresldenUal  LeglsUtlon.  40  Law  ft  Con- 
temp.  Prob.  1,40(1976).) 

Are  we  then  faced  with  a  Hobson's 
choice  between  an  efficient  control 
mechanism  and  one  that  Insures  ac- 
countability? I  think  not,  for  I  t)elleve 
that  choice  has  been  made  for  us  by 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandets: 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  not  to 
promote  efficiency  but  to  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose  was 
not  to  avoid  friction  but,  by  means  of  the  in- 
eviuble  friction  Incident  to  the  distribution 
of  the  governmental  powers  among  the 
three  departments,  to  save  the  people  from 
autocracy.  (.Meyers  v.  United  State*.  272  U.S. 
55  293  (1936)  (Brandels,  J.  dissenting).) 

Speed  and  efficiency  are  not.  there- 
fore, the  sole  proper  ends  of  govern- 
ment. If  they  were,  the  framers  would 
have  created  a  dictatorship.  The  main 
theme  of  the  Constitution  is.  of 
course,  the  desire  to  temper  the  deci- 
siveness of  a  president  with  the  pru- 
dence inherent  in  a  large  body  which 
acts  through  deliberation,  compro- 
mise, and  consensus.  And  it  is  that 


prudence,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  closer  to  the  people  and  re- 
flects the  diversity  of  their  views,  that 
gives  rise  to  its  special  competence,  a 
unique  legitimacy  to  commit  the  re- 
sources and  will  of  the  Nation. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  balance  between  the  govern- 
mental needs  of  efficiency  and  respon- 
sibility that  is  both  effective  and  con- 
stitutional. The  proposal  would  not 
alter  any  aspect  of  the  new  procedural 
process  created  by  S.  1080.  Indeed.  I 
applaud  the  statutory  recognition  of 
the  President's  constitutional  duty  "to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed"  and  the  authority  it  vests  In 
him  to  supervise  and  guide  executive 
officers  in  carrying  out  the  statutes 
under  which  they  act  so  that  there 
can  be  some  measure  of  uniformity  in 
the  Interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  diverse  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  lawfulness  of 
such  guidance  from  the  President,  or 
of  the  mechanism  to  effectively  pro- 
vide such  direction,  has  in  great  meas- 
ure contributed  to  the  confusion  and 
Inconsistency  among  Oovemment 
agencies  that  brings  us  here  today. 

The  amendment  would  add  elements 
of  deliberation,  compromise,  and  con- 
sensus that  are  the  hsdlmark  of  a  rep- 
resentative policymaking  body  that  Is 
directly  accountable  to  the  people 
they  serve  and  on  whom  the  subject 
rules  will  directly  impact.  Moreover, 
congressional  review  under  the  propos- 
al would  extend  beyond  simply  the 
major  rules  covered  by  the  S.  1080 
process,  which  involve  only  a  minute 
portion  of  the  total  volume  of  rules 
annually  spewed  out  of  the  agencies, 
and  encompass  virtually  all  such  rules 
with  public  effect.  Thus  the  legislative 
veto  provides  for  a  measure  of  control 
and  accountability  over  administrative 
lawmaking  that  is  totally  absent  from 
S.  1080.  I  would  quickly  add  that  this 
will  not  add  an  Insuperable  burden  to 
our  functioning.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  rules  that  will  come  before  us  are 
either  technical  amendments  or  are  so 
demonstrably  trivial  that  there  will  be 
little  valuable  time  expended.  For  the 
remainder,  our  staff  oversight  process- 
es currently  monitor  most  If  not  all 
significant  agency  undertakings  and 
thus  will  require  no  increase  in  staff  to 
accomplish  the  new  review  task.  If 
anything,  such  formal  oversight  will 
sharpen  jurisdictional  committee  vigi- 
lance and  will  prevent  an  errant  rule 
from  slipping  through  the  cracks. 
Those  critics  that  disparage  legislative 
oversight  sorely  underestimate  the  ef- 
ficacy of  current  practices  and  depreci- 
ate the  beneficial  effects  that  poten- 
tial close  scrutiny  and  rejection  will 
have  on  agencies.  I  am  confident  that 
it  win  foster  a  degree  of  forth- 
comingness  and  cooperation  that  will 
not  only  facilitate  the  administrative 
process  but  will  invest  it  with  a  public 
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sense  of  legitimacy  that  has  long  been 
absent. 

I  cannot,  and  will  not,  ignore  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  Consumer 
Energy  Council  of  America  (CECA) 
against  FERC  holding  the  one-House 
veto  provision  in  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  unconstitutional.  I 
believe  that  case  was  wrongly  decided. 
The  court's  opinion  presents  a  distort- 
ed and  erroneous  view  of  the  nature 
and  origins  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  and  evidences  a  naive, 
simplistic,  and  thoroughly  misleading 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
modem  government  works.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be  reversed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  A  brief  review  of  the  de- 
cision and  its  faulty  premises  will  dem- 
onstrate the  source  of  my  confidence. 

The  CECA  court  essentially  accept- 
ed the  two  arguments  traditionally 
presented  by  legislative  veto  oppo- 
nents. First,  it  held  the  device  to  vio- 
late article  I.  section  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  two  respects:  It  prevented  the 
President  from  exercising  his  veto 
power  and  permitted  legislative  action 
without  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  addition,  the 
court  held  that  the  legislative  veto  vio- 
lated the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  through  which  the  powers  of 
Government  are  allocated  to  different 
branches.  The  veto  device  was  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress,  said  the  court,  to 
Intrude  Into  the  administration  and 
execution  of  the  laws  that  it  had  en- 
acted. Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
the  veto  was  used  to  police  compliance 
with  a  statutory  mandate,  it  Intruded 
into  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Ju- 
diciary as  well. 

The  CECA  court's  opinion  reflects 
an  idealized  conception  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  that  is  neither  histori- 
cally accurate  nor  has,  until  now,  Ijeen 
actually  applied  to  overturn  an  act  of 
Congress.  Moreover,  its  compartmen- 
talist  view  has  been  emphatically  re- 
jected by  all  modem  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
theory  of  separation  of  powers— bom 
from  a  psychological  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  man  and  adopted  by  the 
Framers  as  part  of  the  Nation's  experi- 
ment In  fashioning  Institutional  de- 
fenses against  tyranny— retains  an  en- 
during hold  on  the  public  imagination. 
It  has  come  to  fimction  as  something 
of  an  idealized  archtype.  t>equeathed 
to  present  generations  by  farsighted 
realists  of  past  generations. 

But  it  is  also  unquestionable  that 
our  modem  administrative  process 
does  not.  of  course,  strictly  conform  to 
the  Framer's  idealized  theory  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  Administrative 
agencies  were  deliberately  created  as 
instnmients  of  blended  powers.  In 
many  instances  they  were  expressly 
created  to  combine  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  powers,  the  protec- 


tion of  the  people's  liberties  that  was 
to  come.  In  Brandeis'  phrase,  from  the 
"inevitable  friction"  among  those  ex- 
ercising the  separated  powers  was 
compromised  for  the  notable 
strengths— particularly  versatility  in 
the  development  of  enforcement  of 
policy— that  a  combination  of  powers 
would  permit. 

The  anomalous  position  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  in  a  system  of  govern- 
ment so  deeply  commited  to  the 
theory  of  separation  of  powers  has 
naturally  been  the  subject  of  intense 
consideration.  That  consideration  has 
often  turned  to  criticism  of  a  funda- 
mental nature.  The  Brownlow  Com- 
mission, for  example,  reporting  to 
President  Roosevelt  in  1937.  wrote 
that  administrative  agencies- 
constitute  a  headless  "fourth  branch"  of 
Oovemment,  a  haphazard  deposit  of  irre- 
sponsible agencies  and  unccxirdlnated 
powers.  They  do  violence  to  the  basic  theory 
of  the  American  Constitution  that  there 
should  be  three  major  branches  of  the  Oov- 
emment and  only  three. 

The  committee  recommended  that— 
Calny  program  to  restore  our  constitution- 
al Ideal  of  a  fully  coordinated  Executive 
Branch  responsible  to  the  President  must 
bring  within  the  reach  of  that  responsible 
control  all  work  done  by  these  Independent 
commissions  which  is  not  wholly  judicial  In 
nature. 

That  the  legitimacy  of  the  adminis- 
trative process  has  so  often  been 
called  into  question  because  of  its  in- 
consistency with  the  separation  of 
powers  theory  is  indeed  ironic.  James 
Madison,  the  American  father  of  the 
separation  doctrine,  wrote  two  of  his 
most  Important  essays  on  the  theory 
of  the  separation  of  powers  as  de- 
fenses of  the  proposed  Constitution 
against  criticism  that  the  powers  it  as- 
signs to  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial  departments  are  not 
kept  sufficiently  separate  and  distinct 
to  satisfy  the  theory.  The  Federalist 
Nos.  47  and  48.  Madison  replied  that 
the  criticism  would  be  serious  if  it 
were  valid— "no  further  arguments 
wotild  be  necessary  to  inspire  a  ujilver- 
sal  reprobation  of  the  system,"  he 
wrote— but  argued  that  a  rigid  and  for- 
malistic  conception  of  the  separation 
of  powers  was  "warranted  by  neither 
the  real  meaning  annexed  to  that 
maxim  by  its  author,  nor  by  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  under- 
stood in  America."  Neither  the  British 
Constitution,  upon  which  Montes- 
quieu built  his  theory,  nor  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  several  states,  kept  the 
departments  of  power  sepEU'ate  and 
distinct,  "notwithstanding  the  em- 
phatical  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
unqualified  terms  in  which  this  maxim 
has  been  laid  down."  The  Federalist 
No.  47.  For  Madison,  the  theory  was 
most  responsibly  stated  in  the  require- 
ment of  the  New  Hampshire  constitu- 
tion that— 

"The  legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary 
powers  ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  from. 


and  independent  of.  each  other  as  the 
nature  of  free  government  toili  admit;  or  as 
is  consistent  with  that  chain  of  connection 
that  binds  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  one  indissoluble  boTid  of  unity  and 
amity."  The  Federalist  No.  47  (emphasis  in 
original  text). 

Madison  thus  regarded  the  theory  of 
separation  of  powers  as  a  political 
maxim  that  cautioned  against  exces- 
sive and  imwlse  concentration  of 
power  but  did  not  preclude  another 
branch  of  Government  from  partici- 
pating in  fimctions  assigned  primarily 
to  another.  His  view  was  shared  by  his 
contemporaries.  Two  distingushed 
scholars  of  the  formative  stages  of 
American  administrative  law  have  ob- 
served, "The  latitude  with  which  the 
doctrine  [of  the  separation  of  powers] 
must  be  observed  in  a  work-a-day 
world  was  steadily  Insisted  upon  by 
those  shrewd  men  of  the  world  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  the 
statesman  who  became  the  great  Chief 
Justice."  Frankfurter  &  Landls. 
Powers  of  Congress  Over  Procedure  In 
Criminal  Contempts  in  "Inferior"  Fed- 
eral Courts— A  Study  in  Separation  of 
Powers,  37  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1010,  1013 
(1924). 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  turn,  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  Constitution  does  not 
prescribe  a  rigid  separation  of  powers 
among  the  essential  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  Buckley  against  Valeo  the 
Court  recognized  that  the  Framers 
"saw  that  a  hermetic  sealing  off  of  the 
three  branches  of  Goverrunent  from 
one  another  woiUd  preclude  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nation  capable  of  gov- 
erning itself  effectively."  In  United 
States  against  Nixon  the  Court  em- 
phasized that  the  Framers  Intended  to 
establish  "a  workable  government":  In 
designing  the  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  dividing  and  allocating  the 
sovereign  power  among  the  coequal 
branches,  the  Framers  [sought]  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  system,  but 
the  separate  powers  were  not  intended 
to  operate  with  absolute  independ- 
ence. Again  In  Nixon  against  General 
Services  Administration  the  Court 
conceded  the  necessity  for  interbranch 
overlap  when  It  constructed  a  test  for 
violation  of  the  separation  principle 
which  requires  the  showing  of  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  intrusion: 

[I]n  determining  whether  the  Act  disrupts 
the  proper  balance  between  the  coordinate 
branches,  the  proper  inquiry  focuses  on  the 
extent  to  which  It  prevents  the  Executive 
Branch  from  accomplishing  Its  constitution- 
ally assigned  functions  *  *  *.  Only  where 
the  potential  for  disruption  is  present  must 
we  then  determine  whether  the  Impact  is 
Justified  by  an  overriding  need  to  promote 
objectives  within  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress. 

The  Court,  In  fact,  has  never  regard- 
ed the  theory  of  separation  of  powers 
as  merely  an  abstract  and  inflexible 
legal  doctrine.  Instead,  it  consistently 
has  considered  as  paramount  the  poli- 
cies that  the  theory  is  designed  to 
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serve.  The  Court  has  given  content  to 
the  theory  by  estimating  the  relation- 
ship of  these  policies  to  the  particular 
question  before  it,  and  by  fashioning 
safeguards  to  secure  the  essential  con- 
stitutional balance  that  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers  was  designed 
to  preserve.  Nothing  better  Illustrates 
this  process  of  accommodating  the 
goals  of  the  theory  with  the  needs  of 
effective  government  than  the  long 
series  of  decision  by  which  the  rules 
governing  the  delegation  of  legislative 
power  have  been  created.  The  Court 
has  always  shaped  its  reading  of  the 
theory  by  reference  both  to  its  funda- 
mental purposes  and  to  the  percep- 
tion, lucidly  stated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  that  government  is  "not  a  ma- 
chine, but  a  living  thing"  and  "[n]o 
living  thing  can  have  ita  organs  offset 
against    each    other    as    checks,    and 

live." 

Thus,  the  conventional  understand- 
ing of  the  separation  of  powers  can  be 
seen  as  an  apotheosized  version  of  the 
theory  that  the  Pramers  actually  un- 
derstood and  choose  to  incorporate 
into  the  new  Nation's  Constitution. 
The  lines  of  this  popular  version  of 
the  theory  have  a  conceptual  purity 
and  ImmuUbillty  that  Madison,  the 
quintessential  pluralist,  and  his  con- 
temporaries would  have  seen  only  as 
naive  and  unwise.  But  it  is  this  simplis- 
tic version  of  the  theory  of  separation 
of  powers  that  permeates  and  informs 
the  opinion  of  the  CECA  court.  There 
is  no  apparent  appreciation  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  theory  that  would  allow 
experimenUtion  with  novel  devices 
that  seek  to  promote  more  effective 
government  short  of  permitting  the 
intrusion  of  the  evils  of  tyranny  by  al- 
lowing the  accvmiulation  of  too  much 
power  in  one  branch. 

This  rigidity  of  conception  is  carried 
over  into  the  Court's  treatment  of  the 
bicameralism  and  presentment  clauses. 
The  court  chose  to  ignore  that  the  del- 
egation of  agency  rulemaking  author- 
ity at  issue  was  achieved  through  the 
vehicle  of  a  validly  enacted  statute 
concurred  in  by  the  President.  It 
closed  its  eyes  to  the  inextricable  rela- 
tion between  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative lawmaking.  Instead,  it  imposed 
its  compartmental  view  of  govern- 
ment: Once  a  delegation  of  lawmaking 
authority  is  complete,  ipso  facto  it  be- 
comes part  of  the  executive  process, 
even  though  its  essential  nature  is  leg- 
islative and  even  though  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  was  to  condi- 
tion that  delegation  to  insure  its  ap- 
propriate use. 

A  proper  constitutional  inquiry  will 
avoid  stereotype  arguments  and  refer 
to  the  nature  of  the  particular  power 
involved  and  the  Intended  relationship 
of  that  power  to  the  structure  of  our 
constitutional  scheme.  Such  an  in- 
quiry reveals  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween congressional  policymaking  and 
legislative  origination  ("all  legislative 


powers  •  •  •  shall  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress.' •  •").  The  Pramers'  decision  to 
vest  in  Congress  the  exclusive  author- 
ity to  make  domestic  policy  was  gov- 
erned significantly  by  considerations 
of    institutional    competence.    Institu- 
tional competence  refers  to  the  com- 
parative  advantages   inherent  in   the 
operation  of  each  branch.  Because  the 
President    possesses    final    authority 
over  his  actions,  he  can  make  decisions 
and  take  action  more  quickly  than  can 
Congress.    Congress,    on    the    other 
hand,  by  design  acts  more  slowly  as 
issues  are  debated,  compromises  made, 
consensus   built,   and    differences   be- 
tween the  two  Houses  reconciled.  An- 
other crucial  difference  concerns  the 
relative  openness  of  the  two  branches 
to  public  scrutiny.  While  legislation  is 
subject    to    an    on-the-record    public 
debate,  only  the  final  outcome  of  exec- 
utive decisionmaking  need  be  publicly 
disclosed.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  told  that  the  President  has  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  Interest  In  the 
confidentiality      of      communications 
with  his  chief  advisers.  These  differ- 
ences  suggest   that   the    President   Is 
best  suited  to  act  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, where  speed  Is  at  a  premium, 
and  in  foreign  affairs,  where  an  open 
decisionmaking  process  might  damage 
the  national  interest  or  hinder  a  thor- 
ough   consideration    of    the    relevant 
issues.  It  also  strongly  suggests  that 
the  prudence  Inherent  In  a  large  body 
which  acts  through  deliberation,  com- 
promise, and  consensus,  coupled  with 
the  fact  it  is  a  represenUtlve   body 
that  Is  more  directly  reflective  than 
the  Executive  of  the  diversity  of  views 
of  the  people,  gives  rise  to  the  legisla- 
ture's special  competence:  Its  unique 
legitimacy  to  make  policy,  to  allocate 
the  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
commit  the  will  of  the  people. 

A  necessary  corollary  of  this  assign- 
ment of  exclusive  control  of  the  legis- 
lative process  is  that  Congress,  in  the 
act  of  delegating  legislative  power, 
may  not  abdicate  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  Nation's 
basic  decisions  of  policy.  Thus  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  Congress  to 
control  the  legislative  process  does  not 
end  until  that  process  Is  complete. 

In  our  complex  modem  society, 
where  shifting  necessities  or  novel 
problems  demand  timely  national  solu- 
tions, there  will  be  occasions  when 
Congress  cannot  itself  make  wise  deci- 
sions because  experience  with  the  sub- 
stantive areas  under  consideration  is 
too  limited  and  the  policy  questions 
that  must  be  answered  are  still  too  In- 
distinct to  permit  precise  lawmaking. 
In  such  Instances  Congress  has  been, 
and  will  be.  compelled  to  act  by  dele- 
gating lawmaking  authority  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. But  sharing  the  legislative 
process  with  the  Executive  does  not 
transform  its  nature  and  Invest  It  with 
an  executive  hue.  Execution  of  the 
law.  and  therefore  exclusive  executive 


responsibility,  begins  when  there  is 
law  to  execute.  A  substantive  agency 
rule  becomes  a  law  only  when  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  Congress  for  Its 
promulgation  are  fulfilled. 

I  would  conclude  by  emphasizing  the 
following  points.  This  amendment 
would  subject  only  agency  rulemaking 
to  congressional  review  and  possible 
veto— and  only  recommended  rules 
would  be  subject  to  such  scrutiny.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  effect  agency  deci- 
sional processes  In  furtherance  of  the 
execution  of  laws  enacted  be  Congress 
nor  does  It  interfere  with  quasi-judi- 
cial agency  decisionmaking. 

Further,  since  the  proposal  impli- 
cates both  Houses  of  Congress  In  the 
decision  to  reject  recommended 
agency  rulemaking,  whatever  force  the 
bicameralism  arg\iment  might  have 
had,  loses  its  vitality  entirely. 

Also,  there  would  be  no  nullification 
of  the  Presidential  veto  since  the  exec- 
utive would  have  had  his  opportunity 
to  veto  the  proposal  when  it  is  initially 
presented  to  him  for  his  approval  or 
disapproval. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  impacts  ex- 
clusively on  the  essence  of  the  legisla- 
tive function:  The  setting  of  policy  fo: 
the  Nation.  Indeed,  there  is  no  way  to 
divorce  congressional  policymaking 
and  legislative  origination  from  the 
authority  delegated  agencies  to  pro- 
mulgate administrative  legislation  con- 
sonant with  the  congresslonally  deter- 
mined policy  decision. 

I  will  finish  by  reiterating  my  funda- 
mental perception  of  the  Issue.  Sub- 
stantive rulemaking  by  administrative 
agencies  Is  a  delegated  legislative  func- 
tion that  remains  p«ul  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  Is  subject  to  such  pro- 
cedural requirements,  limitations  and 
conditions  as  Congress  sees  fit  to 
impose  in  order  to  preserve  the  Integ- 
rity of  that  process  as  well  as  to  fulfill 
Its  constitutional  responsibility  as  the 
ultimate  Federal  lawmaker.  As  there  Is 
no  Irrevocable  commitment  of  rule- 
making power,  agencies  exercising  del- 
egated lawmaking  authority  are  acting 
as  agents  of  the  Congress. 

The  veto  provision  In  my  proposal 
does  not  enforce  any  law  or  appoint 
any  agents  to  enforce  any  law  and 
does  not  adversely  affect  judicial 
review.  The  amendment  does  not  In- 
trude into  the  executive's  power  to  ad- 
minister the  law  or  the  Judiciary's 
right  to  review  and  Interpret  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  veto  embodied  In  my 
proposal  Is  a  permissible  device  In  aid 
of  legislation  In  a  legislative  context. 
Finally.  It  Is  consistent  with  and  sup- 
portive of  the  principles  and  philoso- 
phy of  S.  1080.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  and  the  passage  of  S. 
1080. 
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CONGRESS  AS  A  CONSTITimOIf  AL 
DECISIONMAKEK 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  that 
consideration  of  my  amendment  to  S. 
1080  is  precluded  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  Court's  recent  ruling  In 
Consumer  Energy  Council  against 
FERC  that  the  one-House  legislative 
veto  provision  In  section  202(c)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  un- 
constitutional; that  this  body  may  no 
longer  consider  a  matter  of  great  legis- 
lative concern  and  constitutional  sig- 
nificance simply  because  one  panel  of 
one  court  of  appeals  has  rendered  an 
opinion,  a  highly  controversial  and,  in 
my  view,  suspect  one  at  that.  In  an 
area  which  has  yet  to  receive  full 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  submit  that  such  def- 
erence is  not  only  uncharacteristic  of 
this  body  but  would  be  a  damaging  ab- 
dication of  its  constitutional  duties 
and  prerogatives. 

As  Senators,  we  all  have  responsibil- 
ity to  consider  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  actions  we  take  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  senatorial  duties.  We 
cannot  be  fully  responsive  to  the  high 
calling  of  our  office  by  simply  saying. 
"We  cannot  act  thus  and  so  because 
the  Supreme  Court  might  have  consti- 
tutional objections."  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  again  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  spoken  at  all  on  this  Im- 
portant Issue;  and  In  fact  one  court 
has  upheld  the  validity  of  another 
one-House  veto. 

Moreover,  I  would  note  that  the  rul- 
ings of  this  particular  court  of  appeals 
have  not  achieved  an  especially  inspir- 
ing record  of  approval  before  the  High 
Court  of  late,  particularly  when  it  has 
dealt  with  issues  concerning  disputes 
over  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
between  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive. 

In  Buckley  v.  Vadeo.  424  U.S.  1 
(1976),  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
peals court  was  overruled  In  Its  view  of 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  and 
the  appointments  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  In  Goldwater  v.  Carter,  101 
S.  Ct.  2766  (1981).  Its  holding  that  the 
President  had  power  to  terminate  a 
treaty  with  Taiwan  without  congres- 
sional approval  was  summarily  re- 
versed. The  High  Court  reversed  the 
appeals  court  In  Its  attempt  to  limit 
the  FCC's  authority  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  the  broadcasting  of  "patently 
offensive"  and  "Indecent"  language  in 
FCC  V.  Pacifica  Foundation,  438  U.S. 
726  (1978).  And  most  recently  the 
lower  court's  judgment  again  was 
found  wanting  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  the  statutory  authority  to  revoke 
the  passport  of  an  individual  who  ex- 
posed the  Identities  of  American  intel- 
ligence agents  because  he  was  causing 
serious  damage  to  the  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  These  examples  of  overrulings. 
among  many  more  that  could  be  cited. 
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are  not  meant  to  denigrate  the  quality 
of  that  court.  But  they  underline  the 
potential  evanescence  of  lower  court 
decisions  in  areas  of  serious  constitu- 
tional adjudication  or  special  political 
sensitivity.  The  final  word  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  is  conced- 
edly  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  but 
until  that  tribunal  has  spoken  In  a  de- 
finitive manner,  we  cannot  deem  our- 
selves shackled  and  mute.  Ours  Is  a 
higher  duty.  It  is  a  duty  that  requires 
us— especially  when  great  constitution- 
al questions  confront  us  in  the  first  in- 
stance—to examine,  auid  determine,  by 
calling  on  our  collective  wisdom,  the 
constitutionality  of  actions  we  are 
called  upon  to  take  and  laws  we  are 
called  upon  to  pass. 

Congress,  no  less  than  the  judiciary, 
is  bound  by  the  Constitution  and  is  ob- 
ligated to  assess  the  constitutionality 
of  its  actions.  The  notion  that  the  ju- 
diciary has  a  monopoly  on  constitu- 
tional decisionmaking  has  never  held 
sway  in  our  history.  For  example, 
during  the  first  Congress  debate  over 
its  consitutional  authority  to  restrict 
the  President's  power  to  remove  his 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  James 
Madison  asserted: 

I  acknowledge,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
government,  that  the  exposition  of  the  laws 
and  Constitution  desolves  upon  the  Judici- 
ary. But  I  beg  to  know,  upon  what  principle 
it  can  be  contended,  that  any  one  depart- 
ment draws  from  the  Constitution  greater 
powers  than  another,  in  marking  out  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  the  several  depart- 
ments? The  Constitution  is  the  charter  of 
the  people  to  the  CSovemment;  it  specifies 
certain  great  powers  as  absolutely  granted 
and  marks  out  the  departments  to  exercise 
them.  If  the  Constitutional  boundary  of 
either  be  brought  into  question.  I  do  not  see 
that  any  one  of  these  independent  depart- 
ments has  more  right  than  another  to  de- 
clare their  sentiments  on  that  point. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution 
itself  provides  support  for  this  posi- 
tion. Some  provisions  are  explicitly  ad- 
dressed to  legislatures:  Article  1,  sec- 
tion 9  provides:  "No  Bill  of  Attainder 
or  export  facto  law  shall  be  passed;" 
the  first  amendment  says,  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  •  •  •;"  the  14th 
amendment  provides,  "No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law.  •  •  •"  Many 
other  provisions  are  addressed  to  legis- 
latures by  clear  Implication;  for  exam- 
ple. It  would  seem  odd  if  Congress 
were  to  legislate  without  inquiring 
whether  article  I  gave  It  the  authority 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  article  VI  requires 
all  legislators  and  officials  to  "be 
bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  Sup- 
port this  Constitution although 

this  does  not  mesm  that  all  constitu- 
tional questions  are  open  to  all  institu- 
tions at  all  times,  the  most  obvious 
way  for  a  legislator  to  support  the 
Constitution  is  to  consider  and  then 
enact  legislation  he  believes  is  consti- 
tutional. 

In  1789  the  nature  and  legitimacy  of 
Judicial  review  was  far  from  settled. 
But  the  ascendancy  of  the  judiciary  as 


the  most  visible  and  systematic  consti- 
tutio/ial  decisionmaker  does  not  un- 
dercut the  legislature's  obligation. 
Chie{  Justice  Marshall's  classic  justifi- 
cation for  judicial  review  in  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137  (1803). 
was  not  premised  on  any  special,  let 
alone  exclusive,  constitutional  func- 
tion of  the  Court,  but  simply  on  Its 
duty  to  decide  the  case  before  it  con- 
formably to  the  superior  law  of  the 
Constitution. 

Other  arguments  for  judicial  review 
have  accorded  the  judiciary  a  special 
function,  but  none  implies  that  its  role 
as  constitutional  interpreter  is  exclu- 
sive of  other  institutions.  There  may. 
Indeed,  exist  constitutional  issues  com- 
mitted to  the  so-called  political 
branches  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Judi- 
ciary as  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  recognized.  See.  e.g.. 
Povoell  V.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  486 
(1969);  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186 
(1962). 

Moreover,  courts  often  accord  a 
challenged  law  a  "presumption  of  con- 
stitutionality" based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  legislature  has  previous- 
ly passed  upon  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions presented.  Even  where  judicial 
deference  is  attenuated,  the  courts 
may  lack  the  institutional  capacity  to 
review  all  aspects  of  legislative  deci- 
sions, such  as  the  subjective  motiva- 
tions of  the  lawmakers.  Here,  If  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  applied  at  all,  it 
must  be  applied  by  ourselves  as  law- 
makers. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  said  we  are  not 
adequately  equipped  to  assess  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  laws  we  pass.  Our 
bills  are  more  often  than  not  drafted 
by  lawyers  with  expertise  In  the  sub- 
stantive area  addressed  and  reviewed 
later  by  more  lawyers.  This  is  of 
course  the  case  with  administration 
drafted  legislation  which  is  scrutinized 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Once  a 
bill  reaches  our  Jurisdictional  commit- 
tees it  is  subject  to  testimony  and  writ- 
ten memoranda  from  interested  per- 
sons and  organizations.  Views  may  be 
solicited  from  legal  experts  in  the 
field.  The  committee's  own  staff  can 
research  constitutional  questions  and 
can  call  upon  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  IJbrary  of  Congress,  which 
is  staffed  with  attorneys.  If  the  com- 
mittee reports  out  the  bill  favorably, 
its  report  may  discuss  both  sides  of  a 
constitutional  issue,  and  dissenting 
views  may  be  presented  in  a  minority 
report. 

Before  or  during  debate  on  the  floor, 
individual  legislators  can  seek  legal 
advice  from  their  own  staff,  from  out- 
side experts,  and  from  the  American 
Law  Division.  Debates  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate  may  focus  on 
constitutional  questions.  We  are  all 
well  aware  that  a  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  are 
trained  as  lawyers. 
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In  sum,  then,  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stantial argument  that  the  Senate  is 
precluded  from  considering  and  pass- 
ing a  measure  containing  a  provision 
for  legislative  veto.  Where,  as  here, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  rendered  a 
definitive  constitutional  interpretation 
in  an  area,  it  is  emphatically  our  duty 
under  the  Constitution  to  perform 
that  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Levin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner.  )  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  Senators  Schmitt,  Boren  and 
Grasslty  In  offering  this  amendment. 
The  very  fact  that  the  four  of  us  are 
joining  together  ought  to  tell  our  col- 
leagues that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue 
and  that  it  is  not  even  an  issue  which 
can  be  subjected  to  the  stereotypic 
philosophic  litmus  tests. 

Rather,  I  believe  this  is  an  issue 
which  gets  to  the  core  of  a  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  issue:  An  issue  which 
addresses  the  basic  question  of  wheth- 
er any  effective  control  over  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  bureaucracy  ought 
to  rest  In  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

I  will  address  that  constitutional 
question  in  a  few  moments.  But  in 
order  to  establish  the  perspective  from 
which  I  view  that  issue,  I  want  to  take 
just  a  few  moments  to  address  the  ra- 
tionale behind  this  legislative  veto 
movement. 

I  became  an  advocate  of  legislative 
veto  long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
Actually,  my  interest  in  this  issue 
began  when  I  served  on  the  city  coun- 
cil in  Detroit.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  a  local  elected  official,  I  saw  the 
Congress  establish  programs  designed 
to  aid  my  community;  and  then  I  saw 
the  bureaucracy  issue  regulations 
which  prevented  those  programs  from 
working.  For  example,  I  recall  that  the 
Congress  passed  an  emergency  pro- 
gram designed  to  deal  with  mortgage 
foreclosures — and  I  also  remember 
that  HUD  issued  regulations  which 
prevented  that  program  from  taking 
effect.  Those  regulations  said  that  the 
program  could  kick  Into  effect  only 
when  a  totally  unrealistic  national 
rate  of  default  was  reached.  Those  reg- 
ulations ignored  local  conditions— con- 
ditions which,  in  E>etroit's  case,  great- 
ly exceeded  even  the  artificially  high 
national  standards— and  those  regula- 
tions made  a  mockery  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  by  making  it  impossible 
for  a  mandated  program  to  become 
operational. 

When  all  that  happened.  I  remem- 
ber calling  my  elected  representatives 
and  complaining.  And  I  remember 
them  returning  the  complaint  and  tell- 
ing me  that  they  were  powerless  to 
change  the  decision  of  the  agency— an 


agency  which,  in  theory,  was  imple- 
menting a  policy  the  Congress  had  ap- 
proved but  which,  in  reality,  was  pre- 
cluding that  policy  from  going  Into 
effect. 

I  wondered  then  about  the  nature  of 
our  system  of  Government.  I  won- 
dered how  people  who  were  never 
elected— who  were  often  never  even 
really  identified,  or  easily  identified, 
got  the  power  to  thwart  the  will  and 
wishes  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

The  answer  to  that  question  can  be 
found  in  the  way  we  have  decided  to 
structure  this  Government.  We  long 
ago  realized  that  no  legislation  can 
ever  address  all  the  possible  situations 
which  may  arise.  So  we  created  regula- 
tory agencies  and  charged  them  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  rules 
designed  to  translate  our  policy  state- 
ments into  more  specific  guidelines  for 
behavior.  But  in  that  process,  we  gave 
more  than  we  bargained  for— we  gave 
away  the  power  to  effectively  review 
those  guidelines  so  as  to  assure  that 
they  were  reasonable,  intelligent, 
flexible  enough  to  meet  different  local 
conditions,  and  consistent  with  plain 
old  commonsense. 

The  net  result  of  all  that  was  to  set 
loose  on  the  American  body  politic  a 
host  of  faceless  decisionmakers;  deci- 
sionmakers who  owe  no  allegiance  to 
constituents,  decisionmakers  whose  re- 
sponsibilities are  too  often  defined  by 
procedures  rather  than  people,  deci- 
sionmakers whose  concerns  are  too 
often  focused  on  their  rules  rather 
than  their  results.  We  created  a  class 
of  people  who  were  insulated  from  the 
political  process  and  then  we  turned 
over  to  them  the  most  important  and 
sensitive  of  political  issues  involving 
the  implementation  of  our  laws. 

It  was  not  wrong  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance and  help  of  a  class  of  independ- 
ent professionals— but  it  was  wrong  to 
surrender  our  responsibilities  to  them: 
it  was  wrong  to  give  such  vast  powers 
to  an  essentially  unaccountable  fourth 
branch  of  government. 

The  legislative  veto  simply  seeks  to 
reclaim  part  of  what  we  gave  away: 
the  ultimate  poser  and  the  ultimate 
responsibility  to  guarantee  that  the 
laws  we  pass  are  properly  translated 
into  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
determine  how  benefits  or  burdens  are 
passed  on  to  people. 

This  is  a  modest  but  a  necessary 
step.  It  is,  however,  a  step  which  some 
claim  is  unconstitutional.  In  broad 
terms  I  would  suggest  that  the  con- 
gressional assertion  of  its  responsibil- 
ity is  surpremely  constitutional;  it  was 
our  surrender  of  those  responsibilities 
which  may  be  constitutionally  suspect. 

But  let  me  be  more  specific  and  turn 
to  a  number  of  critical  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  question  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  proposal. 

Initially,  of  course,  many  turn  to  the 
preliminary  opinions  rendered  by  the 


courts.  They  point,  for  example,  to  the 
opinion  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  recent  case  involving  the  Con- 
sumer Energy  Council  of  America 
against  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  FEIRC.  There,  the 
court  issued  a  sweeping  indictment  of 
the  constitutionality  of  any  legislative 
veto  even  though  the  case  itself  dealt 
specifically  with  a  one  House  veto  over 
FERC  rules  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  which  the 
Congress  passed  in  1978.  Opponents  of 
legislative  veto  also  point  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals holding,  in  Chadha  against  the 
United  States,  that  a  one-House  veto 
over  deportation  orders  was  unconsti- 
tutional. Even  though  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit specifically  indicated  that  it  was 
not  reaching  a  decision  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  agency  rulemaking, 
some  suggest  that  the  Supreme 
Court— which  heard  arguments  on 
appeal  in  February— may  issue  a 
broader  ruling  in  this  case. 

Opponents  of  legislative  veto  point 
to  these  cases  and  suggest  that  the 
preponderance  of  current  lower  court 
opinion  holds  that  the  legislative  veto 
is  unconstitutional  and  that  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  wait  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  clarify  this  Issue— as  It  can 
when  it  rules  on  Chadha  or  if  it  ac- 
cepts the  FERC  decision— before 
acting.  I  disagree  with  this  line  of 
argument. 

First,  if  we  wait  we  will  be  waivering 
on  a  position  we  are  currently  taking 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  under- 
cutting our  own  position.  If  we  hesi- 
tate, we  would  also  be  undercutting 
our  own  powers,  powers  we  have  exer- 
cised hundreds  of  times.  How  can  we 
ever  consider  jeopardizing  our  own  po- 
sition? More  on  that  later. 

In  practical  terms,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Chadha— the  only 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court— pre- 
sents us  with  a  unique  set  of  facts 
which  are  not  germane  to  the  kind  of 
legislative  veto  before  us  today.  In 
that  case,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overturned  a  quasi-judicial  deci- 
sion by  an  administrative  law  judge. 
The  administrative  law  judge  issued 
his  ruling  only  after  a  full  hearing  and 
applied  it  only  to  one  individual  rather 
than  prospectively  to  an  entire  class. 
Contrast  that  with  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here:  A  veto  of  a  rule  of  gen- 
eral applicability  which  rule  is  pro- 
spective in  nature  and  which  rule  Is 
the  result  of  a  process  in  which  infor- 
mal notice  is  given  to  the  public  and 
comments  on  the  case  by  the  public 
are  informal  as  well. 

But  even  granting  the  uniqueness  of 
Chadha.  some  will  point  to  the  poten- 
tial for  a  ruling  in  the  FERC  case  and 
suggest  that  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion there  will  clearly  spell  doom  for 
the  legislative  veto.  That,  of  course,  is 
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possible  but  it  is  neither  probable  nor 
certain. 

The  judicial  and  legal  community 
does  not  have  a  uniform  position  on 
legislative  veto. 

Looking  at  court  rulings,  a  powerful 
case  favoring  legislative  veto  was  de- 
cided in  1977  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
Atkins  against  United  States.  There,  a 
majority  of  the  seven-member  panel 
concluded  that  a  one-House  veto  over 
the  President's  proposed  salary  sched- 
ule for  judges  was  constitutional.  More 
than  the  reasoning  of  the  court  was 
powerful  In  that  case.  The  strength  of 
their  convictions  was  compelling  since 
their  decision  had  the  Impact  of  deny- 
ing themselves  and  their  judicial 
brethren  an  increase  In  pay.  Clearly 
here  were  jurists  who  believed  in  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
veto. 

Also,  Justice  Byron  White,  in  his 
opinion  in  Buckley  against  Valeo  in 
1976  indicated  that  he  believed  that  a 
one-House  legislative  veto  over  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  was  constitutionally 
proper.  The  other  justices  did  not  ad- 
dress this  Issue  amd  the  decision  Itself 
did  not  hinge  on  it.  But  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  on 
record  as  viewing  the  legislative  veto 
process  as  constitutional. 

Nor  Is  this  judicial  view  held  only  on 
the  Federal  level.  A  variety  of  States 
have  legislative  veto  mechanisms  es- 
tablished In  their  own  procedures.  The 
State  Supreme  Courts  In  New  York 
and  Colorado,  for  example,  have  re- 
viewed those  mechanisms  and  found 
them  constitutional  as  well  as  an  advi- 
sory opinion  from  Tennessee's  attor- 
ney general. 

In  addition,  legal  scholars  have  also 
added  their  support  to  this  approach. 
Authorities  like  Prof.  Edward  Corwln, 
Prof.  Bernard  Schwartz  of  NYU,  Prof. 
Nathaniel  Nathanson  of  Northwest- 
em,  Prof.  Arthur  Miller  of  George 
Washington  University,  and  others 
have  written  on  this  Issue. 

My  point  in  stacking  these  authori- 
ties is  not  to  use  them  In  an  attempt 
to  persuade  you  to  reach  a  judicial  de- 
cision that  the  legislative  veto  is  con- 
stitutional. Rather  my  purpose  is  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  intellectual 
validity  to  the  position  we  are  taking 
here  and  that  there  is  no  presump- 
tion—based on  some  existing  prelimi- 
nary court  decisions— supporting  the 
view  that  legislative  veto  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Other  court  decisions  and  re- 
spectable legal  authority  find  it  to  be 
very  constitutional  indeed. 

Those  who  oppose  the  legislative 
veto  on  constitutional  grounds  usually 
do  so  for  one  of  two  reasons.  First, 
they  suggest  that  the  legislative  veto 
violates  the  presentment  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

That  clause,  found  in  article  I.  sec- 
tion 7,  requires  that  "every  order,  reso- 
lution of  vote  in  which  the  concur- 


rence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  necessary  •  •  • 
shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States"  for  his  approval. 

Simple  words,  words  designed  to  pro- 
tect a  fundamental  constitutional 
principle:  that  the  President  shall 
have  the  right  to  reject  the  legislative 
acts  of  Congress.  It  is  that  principle 
which  underpins  the  Presidential  right 
to  veto  legislation.  And  it  is  the  fear 
that  the  legislative  veto  precludes  that 
constitutionality  mandated  right  of 
Presidents  to  be  Involved  in  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  Congress  which  inspires 
many  of  our  opponents. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  those  words 
more  closely.  They  give  the  President 
the  right  to  veto  the  legislative  acts  of 
the  Congress,  they  give  him  the  right 
to  be  Involved  In  those  legislative  acts. 
But  they  do  not  give  the  I*resident  a 
role  In  all  issues  which  come  before 
the  Congress  or  all  the  legislative  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congress.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  constitutionality  of  concur- 
rent resolutions— resolutions  which  re- 
quire the  assent  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  but  never  go  to  the  President 
and  never  afford  him  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  veto.  Why  this  anoma- 
ly, why  this  exclusion? 

I  suggest  that  the  answer  rests  in 
the  fact  that  legislative  activity,  as  il- 
lustrated by  a  concurrent  resolution,  is 
a  broad  term— A  genus— of  which  legis- 
lative acts  congressional  behavior 
which  changes  law  and  requires  Presi- 
dential involvement,  is  just  a  subclass. 

The  legislative  veto  Is  an  example  of 
a  legislative  activity  but  it  is  not  a  leg- 
islative act  any  more  than  many  other 
of  our  activities  are  legislative  acts 
subject  to  FYesidential  veto.  Legisla- 
tive veto  is  accomplished  in  our 
amendment  by  concurrent  resolution. 
It  does  not  change  the  law.  It  is  not 
subject  to  the  constitutional  mandate 
of  Presidential  presentment.  It  is.  In 
this  sense,  no  more  necessary  to 
present  legislative  veto,  as  we  have  de- 
signed it,  to  the  President  than  it  is 
necessary  to  present  other  concurrent 
resolutions  to  the  President. 

Under  a  legislative  veto,  as  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  no  law  is  changed— no 
alteration  in  the  legal  status  quo  takes 
place.  If  vetoed,  a  rule  does  not  take 
effect,  the  law  Is  not  Implemented  In 
the  way  the  agency  proposes.  There  Is, 
therefore,  no  constitutional  mandate 
to  present  the  product  of  congression- 
al activity  to  the  executive. 

Let  me,  if  I  may.  explain  this  view 
more  fully.  Opponents  of  legislative 
veto  often  argue  that  it  is  a  redundant 
power— if  we  do  not  like  a  regulation, 
we  are  perfectly  free  to  amend  the  un- 
derlying law  which  authorized  or  al- 
lowed the  regulation  to  be  issued.  But 
we  may  like  that  underlying  law  and 
think  it's  just  fine.  Our  problem  is  not 
with  the  law.  It  Is  with  the  way  the 
agency  proposes  to  Implement  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  want  to  make  it  clear 


that  the  agency's  behavior— their  pro- 
posed regulation— is  what  needs  to  be 
changed  and  we  do  not  want  or  need 
to  change  the  underlying  statute  In 
the  process.  All  we  need  do  is  make  it 
clear  that  the  agency  action  is  not  an 
acceptable  method  of  implementing 
the  law,  that  it  is  too  costly,  or  too 
burdensome,  or  duplicative  of  other 
requirements.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  legislative  veto  does. 

The  veto  does  not  alter  the  law,  it 
preserves  the  legal  status  quo.  No  leg- 
islative act  need  reaffirm  existing  law. 
We  do  not  pass  laws  saying,  in  effect, 
we  like  the  law  we  passed  last  year. 
Such  an  act  would  be  absurd.  But  we 
do  engage  in  legislative  activity  de- 
signed to  make  sure  that  the  law  we 
passed  last  year  is  being  effectively 
and  properly  administered.  We  hold 
oversight  hearings.  We  write  letters. 
We  make  statements.  We  adopt  con- 
current resolutions.  And.  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  can  pass 
some  additional  legislative  vetoes  by 
concurrent  resolution— additional.  I 
emphasize,  to  hundreds  of  legislative 
vetoes  already  written  into  specific 
laws. 

Thus,  I  suggest  to  those  who  see  the 
legislative  veto  as  a  violation  of  the 
presentment  clause  that  they  are  read- 
ing that  clause  too  broadly.  They  are 
reading  Its  language  to  apply  to  all  leg- 
islative activity  when  It  should  apply 
only  to  legislative  acts— congressional 
t>ehavior  designed  to  alter  the  legal 
status  quo.  Legislative  vetoes  simply 
stop  a  proposed  way  of  Implementing 
the  law.  They  are  examples  of  legisla- 
tive activity  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  presentment 
clause. 

For  those  who  still  believe,  however, 
that  some  level  of  Presidential  involve- 
ment is  required  by  the  presentment 
clause,  I  suggest  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  constitutes  just  such 
an  Involvement.  The  President  clearly 
is  involved  in  the  process  of  legislative 
veto;  he  has  the  right  to  veto  the  bill 
which  contains  the  amendment  as  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  veto  the  bills 
containing  the  existing  legislative 
vetoes.  Should  he  elect  not  to  exercise 
that  veto  on  this  legislation,  he  has 
had  presented  to  him  a  process,  and 
that  process  has  secured  his  consent. 
If  the  President  fails  to  veto  this  proc- 
ess, he  has  been  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion to  give  Congress  this  power.  To 
that  further  extent,  any  requirement 
of  the  presentment  clause  has  been 
fulfilled. 

If  he  vetoes  the  process,  and  we 
override  the  veto,  certainly  then,  the 
requirements  of  the  presentment 
clause  would  have  been  met  If,  Indeed, 
they  need  be  met. 

Finally,  for  those  who  are  still 
unsatisfied  on  this  point,  let  me  add 
one  other  argument  to  this  stockpile.  I 
suggest  that  the  President  is  involved 
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in  the  legislative  activity  represented 
by  a  legislative  veto  because  he  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  process  which  sends 
the  regulation  to  the  Congress  in  the 
first  place.  In  this  sense,  he  has  what  I 
might  call  a  "prior  presentment."  But 
the  key  point  is  that  this  involvement 
meets  the  spirit  of  any  test  established 
by  the  presentment  clause  even  if  one 
believes  there  were  such  a  test.  The 
President  is  not  isolated  from  the  reg- 
ulatory activity— he  is  an  integral  part 
of  it  from  its  very  inception.  Thus.  I 
do  not  believe  we  infringe  on  his  con- 
stitutional prerogatives. 

Opponents  of  the  legislative  veto 
often  suggest  another  constitutional 
impediment:  They  argue  that  it  vio- 
lates the  separation  of  powers  clause. 
Obviously,  the  presentment  argument 
and  the  separation  of  powers  argu- 
ment are  linlced  to  some  degree,  but 
let  me  deal  briefly  with  the  separation 
of  powers  issue  independently.    . 

First.  I  suggest  that,  theoretically, 
no  one  ever  envisioned  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  to  be  used  to  Jus- 
tify an  absolute  division  of  authority. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  observed,  the  framers 
"saw  that  a  hermetic  sealing  off  of  the 
three  branches  of  government  from 
one  another  would  preclude  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nation  capable  of  gov- 
erning itself  effectively."  And  as  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  wrote: 

On  the  whole  "separation  of  powers"  has 
been  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  as  a 
technical  legal  doctrine  .  .  .  functions  have 
been  allowed  to  courts  as  to  which  Congress 
itself  might  have  legislated:  matters  have 
been  withdrawn  from  courts  and  vested  In 
the  Executive:  laws  have  been  sustained 
which  are  congruent  upon  executive  Judg- 
ment on  highly  complicated 
facts  .  .  .  Enforcement  of  a  rigid  concept  of 
separation  of  powers  would  make  modem 
government  Impossible. 

There  is.  then,  a  recognized  opportu- 
nity for  give  and  take— a  flow  of 
power— among  the  branches. 

This  theoretical  permeability  has 
been  developed  through  the  concept 
of  delegated  authority.  It  is  a  long-es- 
tablished principle  of  our  Government 
that  Congress  can  delegate  its  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  executive  branch. 
Agency  rulemaking  is  one  example  of 
that  kind  of  delegated  legislative  func- 
tion. 

But.  as  a  corollary,  it  has  also  been 
recognized  that  if  Congress  elects  to 
delegate  authority,  it  can  also  set  con- 
ditions on  the  exercise  of  that  author- 
ity. In  the  Atkins  case,  for  example, 
the  Court  argued  that  "it  is  beyond 
cavil  that  Congress  can  delegate  power 
conditionally."  In  seeking  to  define 
the  nature  of  those  conditions,  the 
Court  turned  to  a  1939  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Currin  against  Wallace. 
There,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
system  which  allowed,  to  quote  the 
Court,  "Congress  [to]  delegate  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  power 
to  inspect  tobacco,  subject  to  the  con- 


dition that  the  farmers  in  the  relevant 
area  voted  to  subject  their  tobacco  to 
such  inspection."  If  the  Congress  can 
delegate  authority  conditioned  on  the 
approval  of  the  people,  it  can  clearly 
delegate  authority  conditioned  on  its 
own  approval.  Do  we  really  want  to 
say  that  it  is  constitutional  for  farm- 
ers in  the  Wallace  case,  or  another 
group  of  citizens,  to  be  able  to  say 
they  do  not  approve  of  the  way  an 
agency  is  exercising  its  authority  and. 
at  the  same  time  say  that  Congress 
itself  is  unable  to  effectively  reach  the 
same  judgment? 

Constitutionally,  however,  the  basic 
point  is  that  even  when  authority  over 
a  rulemaking  is  delegated  to  the.  exec- 
utive, that  does  not  give  the  executive 
a  separate  and  independent  power  to 
make  rules.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the 
executive  is  acting  as  an  agent  of  the 
Congress  since  its  authority  comes 
from  the  Congress.  As  the  Court  of 
Claims  reasoned  in  Atkins: 

When  Congress  delegates  authority  ...  to 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Branch,  the  del- 
egation does  not  convert  the  authority 
granted  Into  an  Irrevocable  power,  because 
In  exercising  the  delegated  function,  the  Ex- 
ecutive officer  merely  acts  as  an  agent  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

Thus,  legislative  veto  does  not  vio- 
late any  constitutional  principle  of 
separation  of  power.  The  power  exists 
within  the  Congress  and  has  simply 
been  lent  to  the  executive.  Any  rea- 
sonable attempt  to  condition  their  use 
of  that  power  is  certainly  proper  and 
consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

In  fact,  several  Supreme  Court  cases 
have  held  that  the  Congress  would  be 
acting  unconstitutionally  if  it  delegat- 
ed its  authority  in  an  unchecked 
manner.  The  Congress  can  delegate 
legislative  authority— but  it  must  not 
delegate  its  responsibility  for  how  that 
power  is  used.  The  legislative  veto  may 
be  the  best  way  to  retain  our  responsi- 
bility. That  seems  to  have  been  the  po- 
sition of  one  of  the  giants  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation,  Edward  Corwin, 
when  he  wrote  in  1957  that: 

As  we  have  seen,  moreover,  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  the  maxim  that  the  legislature 
may  not  delegate  Its  powers  (too  broadly) 
signifies  at  the  very  least  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  not  abdicate  Its  powers.  Yet  how. 
In  view  of  the  scope  that  legislative  delega- 
tions take  nowadays  Is  the  line  between  del- 
egation and  abdications  to  be  maintained? 
Only,  I  urge,  by  rendering  the  delegated 
powers  recoverable  without  the  consent  of 
the  delegatee;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  con- 
current resolution  seems  to  be  an  available 
mechanism  and  the  only  one.  To  argue  oth- 
erwise would  be  an  affront  to  common 
sense. 

So  far,  I  have  tried  to  talk  about  the 
legalistic  arguments  which  confound 
tuiy  student  of  the  legislative  veto.  I 
have  looked  at  the  traditional  objec- 
tions raised  against  legislative  veto  in 
terms  of  the  constitutional  standards 
of  presentment  suid  separation  of 
powers.  But  I  want  to  look  briefly  at 
one   last   area— an   area   which   deals 


with  the  Constitution  not  as  a  legal 
document  but.  rather,  as  a  living  force 
which  infuses  and  shapes  the  nature 
of  American  Government. 

In  that  context,  I  point  out  that 
since  1932,  we  have  passed  193  statutes 
containing  272  provisions  allowing  for 
some  form  of  congressional  review  of 
executive  branch  actions.  On  last 
year's  reconciliation  bill  alone,  we  au- 
thorized nine  specific  vetoes  of  execu- 
tive branch  decisions. 

It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  now  hesi- 
tate or  falter  on  this  fundamental 
issue.  If  we  reject  this  amendment  on 
constitutional  grounds,  we  cast  into 
doubt  all  of  our  past  actions.  We  also 
cast  Into  doubt  our  ability  to  take 
future  actions  designed  to  exert  our 
authority. 

If  we  accept  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments advanced  against  this  amend- 
ment, will  any  of  our  legislative  vetoes 
be  beyond  judicial  scrutiny? 

Are  we  willing  to  surrender  Con- 
gress's right  to  act  on  an  arms  sale  like 
last  years  sale  of  AW  ACS?  We  acted 
on  that  under  the  legislative  veto  au- 
thority, which  was  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

Are  we  willing  to  surrender  our  right 
to  act  on  the  sale  of  nuclear  fuel  to 
India  as  we  did  when  we  approved  the 
Tarapur  sale  in  1980?  We  acted  then 
under  the  legislative  veto  authority  we 
had  made  a  part  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act. 

Are  we  willing  to  give  up  the  possi- 
bility of  preventing  or  sanctioning  the 
introduction  of  American  troops  into 
El  Salvador?  If  we  are  ever  forced  to 
confront  that  choice,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  legislative  veto  power  contained 
in  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Or  consider  the  proposal  to  at>olish 
the  Department  of  Energy  or  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Do  we  want 
the  Executive  to  have  unilateral  power 
to  reorganize  the  Government?  The 
only  thing  that  stops  the  Executive 
from  having  that  power  is  the  legisla- 
tive veto  which  requires  that  it  secure 
our  concurrence  for  such  action. 

If  we  reject  this  amendment,  we 
reject  our  rights  as  a  coequal  institu- 
tion. But  even  more  important,  we 
reject  the  right  of  the  people  to  peti- 
tion their  elected  representatives  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  For  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  legislative  veto  allows. 
It  allows  the  people  to  turn  to  us  and 
say,  "we  do  not  like  this  regulation— 
we  like  the  law  just  fine— but  this  reg- 
ulation does  not  make  any  sense- 
please  do  not  let  it  come  into  effect." 
Right  now,  we  can  take  those  pleas 
and  file  them.  But  when  we  can  effec- 
tively veto  regulations,  we  can  take 
those  pleas  and  we  can  act  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  my 
discussion  of  legislative  veto  by  quot- 
ing one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
James  Abourezk.  He  put  it  this  way: 
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The  Congressional  veto  Is  a  constitutional- 
ly sound  tool  needed  to  control  the  exercise 
of  powers  which  are  delegated  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  necessarily  broad  terms. 
Moreover,  It  plays  a  vital  role  in  protecting 
Congress's  constitutional  role  as  legislator 
from  an  Executive  Branch  which  has  in- 
creasingly come  to  view  law-making  as  an 
activity  better  performed  by  Itself.  The  in- 
tention here  Is  to  demonstrate  that  use  of 
the  Congressional  veto  Is  consistent  with 
the  distribution  of  powers  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution.  Rather  than  Interfering 
with  the  President's  duty  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  laws,  the  Congressional  veto  pre- 
serves the  separation  of  powers  by  protect- 
ing the  legislative  prerogative  from  Execu- 
tive encroachment.  Nor  is  the  Congressional 
veto  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power  in  violation  of  the  presen- 
tation clause.  The  Congressional  veto  is  not 
a  legislative  act  which  Is  subject  to  Presi- 
dential approval.  It  operates  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  effectiveness  of  propKwed 
Executive  action.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
Congressional  veto  serves  as  a  vital  check 
when  the  exercise  of  Executive  powers  in- 
trudes upon  Congress's  role  as  lawmaker. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield,  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Before  I  make  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  recognize 
the  patience  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  He  has  been  a 
true  gentleman  in  working  with  us  on 
this  proposal.  He  has  exercised  ex- 
treme patience  as  we  have  tried  to 
work  things  out. 

Also.  I  want  to  compliment  Senator 
ScHMiTT,  the  lead  sponsor  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  noted  him  to  be  a 
Senator  who  has  set  his  eye  on  a  legis- 
lative goal,  and  he  has  kept  his  eye  on 
that  goal.  His  leadership  in  this  area 
and  his  ability  to  keep  his  eye  tireless- 
ly on  that  goal  is  part  of  the  reason 
why  we  are  where  we  are  today  on  this 
issue. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  Senator 
Levin  and  Senator  Boren  for  the  co- 
operation that  they  have  shown  Sena- 
tor ScHMiTT  and  I  on  this  legislation. 

Today  is  a  historic  day.  The  passage 
of  this  amendment  will  mark  a  great 
advancement  in  the  development  of 
the  regulatory  history  of  America. 

But  as  historic  as  I  say  this  day  is,  it 
cannot  be  considered  dramatic.  After 
hearing  what  Senator  Schmitt  has 
had  to  say  in  his  review  of  the  long 
history  of  the  development  of  the  leg- 
islative veto,  it  is  clear  that  our  action 
today  is  only  the  natural  culmination 
of  decades  of  development.  We  are 
reaching  a  point  of  maturity  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  government 
which  can  allow  for  the  delegation  of 
traditional  legislative  authority  but 
only  a  limited  and  conditional  delega- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  mean- 
ingful oversight. 

With  as  many  separate  veto  provi- 
sions on  the  books  as  we  now  have,  it 
seems  only  appropriate  that  we  apply 


a  standardized  procedure  in  one  com- 
prehensive statute  to  apply  to  all  such 
delegations  of  regulations.  Clearly, 
with  the  extensive  history  of  the  use 
of  the  legislative  veto  by  this  body,  the 
burden  is  upon  the  opponents  of  the 
proposal  to  prove  that  we  should  not 
adopt  a  unified  comprehensive  veto 
statute. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agency  Administration,  I  chaired 
for  the  Senate  a  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject last  spring.  The  arguments  in  op- 
position that  day,  I  am  certain,  will 
prove  to  be  the  same  that  we  will  hear 
today.  I  doubt  that  they  will  prove  to 
be  any  more  persuasive. 

Despite  the  extensive  approval  and 
use  of  the  veto  mechanism  by  this 
body  in  the  past,  the  No.  1  argument 
we  hear  in  opposition  to  veto  Is  the 
question  of  constitutionality.  Senator 
Levin  has  given  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion on  the  merits  of  constitutionality, 
and  I  hope  that  we  leave  the  discus- 
sion there. 

While  I  recognize  that  we  must 
uphold  our  oath  of  office  by  not  know- 
ingly enacting  legislation  which  would 
violate  the  Constitution,  it  is  time  to 
admit  that  collectively  we,  long  ago, 
determined  that  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality associated  with  the  con- 
gressional veto  was  not  so  serious  as  to 
prevent  virtually  every  Member  of 
Congress  from  participating  in  con- 
gressional veto  activities  by,  first, 
either  voting  for  bills  containing  ad 
hoc  veto  provisions  alresuly  on  the 
book  or,  second,  participating  in  votes 
on  resolutions  of  disapproval  under 
those  provisions. 

Who  among  us  raises  the  question  of 
constitutionality  when  we  go  to  the 
floor  to  vote  the  approval  of  a  foreign 
arms  sale  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  or  to  voice  our  will  cm  rescis- 
sions or  deferrals  under  the  Budget 
Impoundment  Act  of  1970? 

Indeed,  no  Member  of  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  veto  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  increase  our  own  sala- 
ries last  year  because  of  concern  over 
the  constitutionality  of  such  action. 
So  let  us  move  on  to  other  concerns. 

When  the  constitutionality  question 
is  passed,  we  turn  to  the  issue  of  work- 
ability. For  some  reason,  the  success- 
ful history  of  legislative  veto  is  lost 
upon  its  detractors. 

We  hear  that  legislative  veto  would 
be  too  great  a  burden  for  the  bureauc- 
racy to  bear,  that  it  would  somehow 
disrupt  the  normal  flow  of  work  in  our 
Federal  governmental  agencies.  Yet. 
we  are  given  no  example  of  how  this 
has  been  proven  to  be  the  case  in  the 
agencies  that  are  currently  covered  by 
veto  provisions. 

Regulations  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  are  covered  by  legislative 
veto.  Has  that  prevented  the  FEC 
from  completing  its  work? 

What  about  HUD?  Veto  provisions 
over    HUD    regulations    have    hardly 


brought  that  Department's  operations 
to  a  standstill. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmiission  and  all  of  the  other 
agencies  mentioned  by  Senator 
Schmitt  who  have  all  or  part  of  their 
regulations  covered  by  legislative  veto. 

Very  simply,  the  record  of  legislative 
veto  over  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies is  clear.  Legislative  veto  works. 
Experience  proves  that  it  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  smooth  functioning  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  independent  agen- 
cies. 

Setting  that  argument  aside,  if  legis- 
lative veto  does  not  disrupt  the 
smooth  functioning  of  agencies,  does  it 
disrupt  the  smooth  functioning  of 
Congress?  Once  again,  experience 
proves  quite  clearly  that  it  does  not 
and  will  not  in  the  future. 

I  have  personally  held  great  concern 
over  the  skyrocketing  figures  In  our 
legislative  appropriations  bills  over  the 
past  few  years— a  trend  which  we  in 
the  Senate  are  finally  doing  something 
about  and  getting  under  control.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  would  not  support  this  pro- 
posal if  I  t>elleved  that  it  would  result 
in  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the  workload 
of  this  body  which  would  require  addi- 
tional staffing. 

For  that  reason,  during  the  hearings 
I  repeatedly  asked  what  effect  upon 
staffing  needs  would  we  experience  if 
this  were  enacted.  Again  the  record 
was  clear.  Our  authorizing  committees 
already  review  the  regulations  which 
are  drafted  by  the  agencies  they  over- 
see. Veto  coverage  which  has  been  ex- 
tended in  the  past  has  not  brought 
about  a  significant  increase  in  the 
need  for  additional  staff. 

If  our  ad  hoc  approach  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislative  vetos  has  not 
proven  to  cause  difficulties,  why  are 
we  to  assume  that  a  comprehensive 
approach,  which  we  are  considering  at 
this  time,  will  work  any  less  well?  We 
have  no  Federal  experience  to  prove 
that  it  would  not.  and  the  State  expe- 
rience certainly  answers  this  argu- 
ment. 

More  than  30  States  currently  have 
legislative  review  or  veto  provisions 
over  their  State  agency  regulations. 
The  results  have  been  very  positive.  I 
can  speak  to  this  point  from  personal 
experience. 

My  home  State  of  Iowa  has  such  a 
review  mechanism,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  during  6  of  my  16  years  of 
service  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  chair  the  Iowa  Rules 
Review  Conunittee.  My  personal  expe- 
rience in  Iowa  was  mirrored  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  Kansas  State  legislator 
who  testified  before  my  subcommittee. 

The  comprehensive  requirement  for 
the  submission  of  regulations  for  prior 
review  worked  exceedingly  well  in 
both  Iowa  and  Kansas;  and,  from  the 
advice  we  have  t>een  given  by  the  Na- 
tional   Conference    of   State   Legisla- 
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tures,  virtually  everywhere  else  it  has 
been  tried,  it  has  worked.  Clearly,  we 
should  take  the  lead  from  the  States 
and  adopt  the  comprehensive  coverage 
approach  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  sole  remaining  argument  that 
we  should  not  take  this  step  comes 
from  some  of  those  who  share  my  sup- 
port for  the  deregulatory  policies  of 
the  current  administration.  We  have 
heard  that  legislative  veto  is  not  really 
necessary  in  a  period  of  deregulation, 
and  we  are  going  through  such  a 
period  of  deregulation  now.  Thank 
God  we  are,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  argument. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  branches  of 
Government.  That  balance  needs  res- 
toration regardless  of  who  is  in  the 
White  House. 

Furthermore,  that  argument  as- 
sumes that  the  President  has  full  con- 
trol over  the  regulatory  actions  of  all 
the  agencies  in  the  administrative 
branch  of  Government.  This  simply  is 
not  the  case  and  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  a  tale  Jim  Miller  related  to  a  group 
of  Senate  staff  members  during  a 
meeting  held  on  the  regulatory  reform 
bin.  It  seems  that  a  regulation  requir- 
ing resuscitation  of  a  green  turtle 
before  returning  it  to  the  water  got  by 
the  regulatory  reform  task  force.  It 
was  not  clear  from  that  regulation 
whether  or  not  mouth-to-mouth  resus- 
citation was  required.  In  addition,  a 
substantial  number  of  rules  which  the 
task  force  has  turned  back  to  agencies 
for  revision  have  since  been  published 
as  originally  drafted. 

But  perhaps  the  best  response  is 
that  we  must  legislate  with  an  eye  to 
the  next  generation,  not  the  last  elec- 
tion. During  my  8  years  In  Congress, 
three  different  men  have  occupied  the 
Oval  Office.  Eight  years  from  now, 
Ronald  Reagan  will  not  be  the  Presi- 
dent, because  our  Constitution  prohib- 
its terms  longer  than  8  years.  I  hope 
that  his  replacement  will  share  his  de- 
regulatory philosophy,  but  that  ques- 
tion Is  not  really  relevant  to  the  cur- 
rent debate.  That  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  numerous  small  business 
groups  who  have  benefited  from  the 
Reagan  deregulatory  policies,  but  have 
not  waned  in  their  strong  support  of 
legislative  veto  In  general,  or  this 
amendment  in  specific.  Organizations 
such  as  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders.  the  Associ- 
ated Builders  and  Contractors,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors,  and 
others  equally  Important,  are  no  less 
supportive  of  legislative  veto  in  this  at- 
mosphere of  regulatory  reform  than 
they  were  In  periods  of  Increased  regu- 
latory burdens. 

The  real  question  here  is  not  the 
identity  of  the  President  or  who  is  in 
the  White  House,  but  the  willingness 


of  Congress  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity for  its  actions  in  the  delegation  of 
its  legislative  authority  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

We  not  only  should  but  also  must  re- 
capture that  responsibility  in  a  com- 
prehensive way,  especially  in  light  of 
my  review  of  the  ad  hoc  agency  ap- 
proach. When  we  have  taken  this  re- 
sponsibility on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  it  has 
worked.  The  burden  of  proof  has  been 
upon  the  detractors  of  legislative  veto 
to  prove  that  the  ad  hoc  success  would 
not  work  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
That  burden  has  not  been  met. 

I  urge  the  minority  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  Joined  Senators 
ScHMiTT.  Leviw.  Boren ,  and  the  major- 
ity of  this  body  in  cosponsorlng  this 
amendment  to  join  us  today  in  voting 
for  its  adoption. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, who  previously  had  yielded  to  me. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
have  a  technical  modifying  amend- 
ment, which  I  wish  to  send  to  the 
desk.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
proceed  with  that? 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

\jr  utxmntxirt  no.  ■«■ 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  suid  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lkvim) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 848  to  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 847. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  8.  line  19.  after  the  word  '  dlaap- 
proved."  Insert  the  following:  "or  when  the 
companion  resolution  from  the  other  House 
has  been  placed  on  the  Calendar  of  the  first 
House.". 

On  page  8.  line  20.  strike  the  word  "the" 
at  the  end  of  that  line  and  Insert  after  the 
word  "of":  "either  such". 

On  page  8.  line  25,  after  the  word  "hours." 
Insert  the  following:  "(except  that  when  one 
House  has  debated  lU  resolution  of  disap- 
proval the  companion  resolution  shall  not 
bedebaUble)". 

On  page  9.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "If  prior  to  the  disposition  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  one  House  that  House 
receives  the  companion  resolution  of  disap- 
proval from  the  other  House,  the  vote  In 
the  first  House  shall  occur  on  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  other  House". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  simply  to  provide  in  the  event 
that  a  resolution  of  disapproval  is  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  under  the  proc- 
ess established  by  this  legislative  veto 
amendment,  when  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval on  the  same  matter  comes 
over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives It  will  be  held  at  the  desk  so  we 
do  not  have  resolutions  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ated  crossing  each  other.  It  insures 
that  we  act  only  on  one  resolution, 
that  being  the  resolution  that  came 
over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  a  part  of  the  process  which 
should  be  clarified.  This  amendment  is 
a  technical  amendment  to  clarify  that 
part  of  the  process. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  studied  the 
amendment  and  I  think  it  makes  ex- 
cellent sense. 

We  have  continuously  made  at- 
tempts to  clarify,  simplify,  and  stream- 
line this  process  so  neither  House  will 
get  Itself  into  a  technical  bind  in  con- 
sideration of  these  resolutions  of  dis- 
approval. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  constructive  ad- 
dition and  am  happy  to  accept  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  848)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  and  my 
friend  from  Vermont. 

nr  AMEiTDiCKirr  no.  kt 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
oppose  the  amendment  not  because  I 
do  not  share  the  frustration  expressed 
by  the  proponents.  I  oppose  it  because 
it  Is  on  this  particular  bill. 

I  caimot  think  of  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  I  have  worked  harder  on  in 
the  7  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  I  worked  on  this  bill  in  the 
previous  Congress  when  it  was  drafted 
after  a  great  deal  of  work  and  discus- 
sion. It  was  drafted  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  former  Senator  Culver. 
Senator  Kenntoy,  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch,  and  myself. 

Because  there  was  no  action  In  the 
last  Congress,  we  came  up  with  it 
s«ain  this  year. 

Senator  Laxalt  and  I  had  discussed 
it  at  great  length  in  1980  and  again  im- 
mediately after  the  election  in  1980. 
and  we  said  we  would  try  once  more. 

Our  two  staffs  have  worked  harder 
on  this.  I  think,  than  on  any  other 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly, as  I  have  said.  I  spent  more  in- 
dividual time  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion than  anything  else  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  and  that  means 
going  over  it  day  by  day  by  day.  meet- 
ing with  Senators  from  both  parties 
on  various  parts  of  it.  and  lining  up  co- 
sponsors. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  proposing  this  amend- 
ment. Senators  Schmitt.  Levin. 
Grassley.  and  Boren  not  only  worked 
with   us.  but  their  staffs  have  been 
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very,  very  good  In  working  back  and 
forth  as  we  have  tried— Senator 
Laxalt,  his  staff,  my  staff,  and  the  In- 
dividual Senators— to  put  together 
something  that  we  might  all  accept. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out 
that  even  1  month  ago  we  still  had  a 
half  dozen  major  issues  that  probably 
were  going  to  require  days  of  debate 
and  extensive  rollcall  votes.  Just 
during  the  past  month  alone  Senator 
Laxalt  and  I  have  been  able,  with  the 
cooperation  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  resolve  most  of 
those  issues  to  the  point  where  we 
have  been  able  to  have  consensus 
amendments.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
issues  on  which  we  have  not. 

I  say  that  because  I  share  the  frus- 
trations of  Senator  Levin.  Senator 
Schmitt,  Senator  Grassley.  and  Sena- 
tor Boren  In  this  regard. 

The  Regulatory  Reform  Act  should 
prove  to  all  of  us  that  we  can  make 
major  changes  In  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment does  business,  despite  the  com- 
plexity of  the  effort  and  the  diver- 
gence of  views  at  the  start  about  how 
administrative  agencies  should  func- 
tion. 

But  we  have  been  successful  only  be- 
cause we  have  built  on  reliable  exper- 
tise in  current  administrative  law  and 
practice.  We  have  worked  from  what 
we  know  and  what  we  are  sure  of.  The 
proi>osals  for  legislative  veto,  however, 
would  depart  from  this  useful  for- 
mula. 

I  think  these  proposals  place  regula- 
tory reform  in  an  arena  of  constitu- 
tional doubt. 

As  I  said,  this  proposal  speaks  vol- 
umes about  the  frustration  that  virtu- 
ally every  one  of  us  In  Congress  has 
felt  when  executive  agencies  have 
failed  to  follow  our  legislative  man- 
dates. But  I  think  the  two-House  veto, 
especially  as  presented,  without  a 
Presidential  veto,  raises  substantial 
questions  about  the  maintenance  of 
separation  of  powers  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier  today,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  on  its  docket  an 
appeal  raising  this  very  Issue.  Chadha 
against  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

Just  2  months  ago.  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
jected a  statute  prescribing  a  one-and- 
one-half  House  veto,  and  almost  every 
reason  given  by  the  court  for  its  deci- 
sion would  apply  to  the  proposal 
before  us  now.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  pass  on  some  or  all 
of  the  Intricate  argiiments  over  legisla- 
tive veto  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  additional  litiga- 
tion will  follow. 

So  it  strikes  me  as  unwise  to  threat- 
en a  bill  that  has  been  put  together 
with  such  painstaking  care  over  years 
and  years  of  hard  work,  by  adding  to  it 
a  provision  that  may  not  be  valid  and 
which  may  delay  the  practical  effec- 


tiveness of  the  entire  regulatory 
reform  effort  of  this  and  past  Con- 
gresses. 

All  of  us  agree  on  the  need  for  such 
regulatory  reform. 

The  administration  has  said  it  does 
not  favor  this  proposal.  Obviously,  we 
followed  our  own  convictions  in  put- 
ting together  S.  1080,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  the  views  of  the  President  when 
one  of  the  major  effects  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  permit  Congress  to  reject 
an  administrative  rule  by  a  resolution 
not  presented  to  the  President  for 
veto. 

The  proponents  of  the  legislative 
veto  argue  that  the  review  of  a  pro- 
posed rule  is  not  essentially  legislative 
In  nature  because  it  does  not  Involve 
the  reconsideration  of  legislative 
[KJlicy.  I  think  that  the  question  is  a 
close  one,  and  that  the  courts  should 
speak  before  we  act. 

And  there  are  other  troublesome 
constitutional  issues  raised  involving 
the  separation  of  powers.  To  the 
extent  that  Congress  seeks  to  oversee 
the  execution  of  its  laws  by  sharing  in 
their  administration,  it  may  be  en- 
croaching on  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  To  the  extent  that 
Congress  is  Involved  in  judging  wheth- 
er a  rule  complies  with  its  legislative 
direction.  It  may  be  duplicating  the 
job  the  courts  are  supposed  to  perform 
in  a  judicial  challenge  to  a  rule. 

Government  has  become  enormously 
complex  since  the  forging  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  principles  In  our  Con- 
stitution. There  are  few  easy  answers 
to  the  question  of  which  branch 
should  perform  what  functions  in  our 
democracy.  Frequently,  the  functions 
overlap.  And  it  is  not  the  courts  alone 
that  may  help  shape  the  dimensions 
of  separation.  Much  of  our  everyday 
business  will  necessarily  affect  the  rel- 
ative roles  of  the  three  branches. 

But  the  legislative  veto  proposal 
before  us  could  saddle  a  solid  and  long 
overdue  regulatory  reform  bill  with 
Issues  of  uncertain  outcome.  Let  us 
stick  with  the  known  and  bypass  the 
unknown  for  the  moment.  We  are  at 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  our  administrative  process  in 
a  generation.  Let  us  cross  that  thresh- 
old safely  and  securely. 

Anyone  who  has  amendments  to 
propose  to  the  Laxalt-Leahy  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  free  to  do  so. 
That  Is  the  legislative  process.  And 
both  of  us.  as  the  prime  cosponsors  of 
this  bill,  and  everyone  else,  should  feel 
free  to  mention  their  positions  on  it. 

But  I  should  say  to  my  good  friends 
who  proposed  this  amendment  that  I 
share  their  frustration.  I  know  they 
share  my  commitment  to  regulatory 
reform. 

They  have  all  worked  extremely 
hard  on  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  auid 
in  helping  us  reach  a  consensus  on  it.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  reach  the  consensus  that 


we  have  without  the  cooperation  of 
Senators  Schmitt.  Levin.  Grassley. 
and  Boren.  as  well  as  Senators  Eacle- 
TON.  Roth,  and  others  who  have 
worked  with  us. 

This  Is.  throughout,  a  consensus  bill. 
This  amendment  is  one  of  the  very 
few  places  that,  while  we  share  certain 
frustration,  we  do  not  have  a  consen- 
sus on  the  legislative  remedy  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  wishes  to 
speak. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Only  to  make  a  brief 
comment.  I  would  think  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  would  look  at  the  ad- 
dition of  this  amendment  as  an  advan- 
tage to  its  ultimate  passage  and  signa- 
ture by  the  President. 

We  have  worked  with  the  committee 
and  we  appreciate  very  much  the  co- 
operation the  committee  has  given  us 
In  the  consideration  and.  in  fact,  sug- 
gestions, very  helpful  suggestions, 
from  members  of  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  par- 
ticularly the  principal  sponsor.  Sena- 
tor Laxalt,  In  Improving  the  technical 
as(>ects  of  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

But  we  have  a  comparable  amend- 
ment In  the  House  with  250  sponsors, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  strength- 
en the  bill  In  the  House  overall. 

The  President  In  his  past  utterances 
has  been  a  very  strong  supporter  of 
this. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  within 
the  administration  in  reconciling  the 
President's  previous  dealings  with 
those  traditional  positions  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  others  who  be- 
lieve that  this  is  somehow  an  intrusion 
on  executive  branch  power. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
expect  a  much  stronger  regulatory 
reform  bill  not  only  within  the  Con- 
gress and  executive  branch  but  cer- 
tainly within  the  American  people  if 
we  Include  this  amendment.  Otherwise 
I  would  not  have  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  proposing  it. 

I  would  ask  those  who  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  we  have  of- 
fered for  a  legislative  veto  to  seriously 
consider  their  arguments  that  in  many 
instances  suggest  that  all  legislative 
veto  provisions  currently  in  law  are 
unconstitutional.  If  that  turns  out  to 
be  the  case.  Mr.  President.  Congress  Is 
in  a  very  serious  position.  It  goes  well 
beyond  the  Issue  being  raised  by  this 
amendment. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  determines 
that  the  appeals  court  decision  was.  In 
fact,  the  correct  one.  that  decision  of 
the  appeals  court  has  called  into  ques- 
tion all  legislative  vetoes  currently  on 
the  books. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
scholarly  and  important  article  on  this 
question  by  Louis  Fisher  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  21. 
1982,  be  printed  in  the  Record  just  to 
illustrate  to  my  colleagues  some,  and 
only  some,  of  the  consequences  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  would  be 
so  comprehensive,  as  the  lower  court 
has  ruled,  as  to  call  into  question  and 
rule  unconstitutional  all  forms  or  es- 
sentially all  forms  of  legislative  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  21,  19821 
CoifGRKSs  Cah't  Lose  on  Its  Vcto  Powiii 

(By  Louis  Fisher) 
We  are  witnessing  an  ironic  turn  In  the 
historic  struggle  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress:  a  court  decision  which 
seemingly  promises  much  greater  power  for 
the  executive  but  which,  if  upheld,  would 
liltely  lead  to  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Jan.  29  ruling,  by  a  three-judge  panel 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here,  gave  a 
rude  jolt  to  the  "legislative  veto."  a  device 
Congress  has  relied  on  for  at  least  a  half 
century  to  control  executive  actions. 

Specifically,  the  panel  strucli  down  a  one- 
house  veto  used  to  disapprove  a  gas-pricing 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  (FERC).  But  its  language 
was  so  broad  as  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  legislative  vetoes  in  hundreds  of 
other  laws  governing  arms  sales,  immigra- 
tion, war  powers.  Impoundment,  endless 
agency  regulations  and  much  else. 

The  D.C.  panel  recognized  that  its  find- 
ing—that all  legislative  acts  constitutionly 
require  "presenution  to  the  president  and 
passage  by  both  houses  of  Congress"— "may 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  operation 
of  the  national  government."  But  it  may 
have  misunderstood  those  effects. 

Many  assume  the  ruling  portends  a  gain 
for  the  executive  branch,  a  victory  for  or- 
derly government,  a  blow  to  congressional 
interference.  Think  again.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  overly  broad  opinions, 
the  net  result  will  more  likely  be  less  power 
for  executive  officials,  a  more  convoluted 
legislative  process,  and  continued  congres- 
sional involvement  in  administrative  deci- 
sions. 

Bizarre  consequences?  Not  if  you  under- 
stand why  the  legislative  veto  was  originally 
adopted.  Presidents  accepted  (Indeed,  often 
invited)  legislative  vetoes  because  they  pro- 
vided a  way  to  get  more  power.  The  bargain 
was  clearly  understood  by  both  branches. 
The  president  essentially  told  Congress: 
"Give  me  more  authority  than  you  normal- 
ly would,  and  I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  veto 
my  initiatives."  If  presidents  disliked  the 
legislative  veto.  Congress  would  withhold 
authority. 

Courts  are  familar  with  this  quid  pro  quo. 
In  1977  the  Fourth  Circuit  dismissed  a  suit 
by  a  federal  employee  who  protested  that 
the  Senate  acted  unconstitutionally  when  it 
disapproved  a  pay  raise  recommended  by 
the  president.  But  the  legislative  history 
convinced  the  court  that  Congress  delegated 
the  salary  authority  only  on  the  condition 
that  it  could,  by  a  one-house  veto,  disap- 
prove presidential  recommendations.  The 
authority  and  the  condition  were  insepara- 
ble. 

The  FERC  case  was  different.  Here  the 
court  decided  that  the  grant  of  rulemaking 
authority  was  not  tied  explicity  to  the  one- 


house  veto.  But  that  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule. 

The  record  shows,  for  example,  that  the 
president  could  not  tell  Congress:  "Thanks 
very  much  for  the  authority  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch,  but  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  recognizing  your  right  to  veto  my 
plans."  Executive  reorganization  power  and 
the  legislative  veto  could  not  be  severed. 

Other  examples  abound.  Under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  the  presi- 
dent may  defer  spending  unless  one  house 
of  Congress  disapproves.  The  president  is 
not  at  liberty  to  take  the  authority  and 
ignore  the  condition.  If  the  legislative  veto 
is  unconstitutional,  the  president  will  forfeit 
the  statutory  authority  to  defer  spending. 

He  might  claim  other  authorities  (sUtuto- 
ry  or  implied  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion), but  this  would  merely  trigger  the'kind 
of  fractious  litigation  we  had  in  the  early 
1970s  under  President  Nixon. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
1980  raises  a  similar  issue.  Congress,  an- 
gered by  some  FTC  regulations,  enacted  leg- 
islation requiring  future  rules  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  legislative  veto.  If  the  D.C. 
panel's  opinion  is  upheld,  the  FTC  may  lose 
its  authority  under  the  sUtute  to  issue  reg- 
ulations. 

Uncertainties  In  this  area,  as  In  others, 
would  probably  force  more  issues  into  the 
courts,  with  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
often  on  the  side  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
laws  covering  arms  sales,  foreign  trade,  the 
sale  of  nuclear  fuel,  federal  salaries.  Immi- 
gration, impoundment  and  presidential 
papers,  for  some  notable  examples,  the  dele- 
gated power  and  the  legislative  veto  seem 
inseparable. 

Congress,  of  course,  could  rewrite  many  of 
its  broad  delegations  of  power,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  also  could  well  lose  some  pro- 
cedural benefits.  Where  there  is  a  legislative 
veto,  presidential  proposals  are  put  on  a 
fast-track  system.  Other  privileges  Include 
special  procedures  to  bypass  committees, 
limit  debate  and  prohibit  floor  amendments. 
Without  the  legislative  veto.  Congress 
would  eliminate  these  advantages  or  require 
the  president  to  gain  approval  of  both 
houses  In  a  bill  or  joint  resolution.  Either 
approach  would  undercut  the  president. 

The  legislative  veto  is  criticized  as  a  back- 
door way  of  accomplishing  what  should  be 
done  directly  through  the  regular  legislative 
process.  But  if  Congress  is  denied  the  legis- 
lative veto,  no  one  should  underestimate  its 
ingenuity  in  inventing  other  devices  that 
will  be  more  cumbersome  for  the  president 
and  just  as  satisfactory  to  Congress. 

President  Eisenhower  discovered  this  un- 
pleasant fact  in  the  1950s  when  he  objected 
to  "committee  vetoes "  compelling  agencies 
to  obtain  advance  clearance  from  congres- 
sional panels.  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  called  this  an  unconstitutional  in- 
fringement on  executive  responsibility. 

Undaunted,  Congress  created  another  pro- 
cedure that  yielded  the  same  control.  A  bill 
was  drafted  to  prohibit  appropriations  for 
certain  real  estate  transactions  unless  the 
Public  Works  committees  first  approved  the 
contracts.  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill  after 
Brownell  concluded  that  this  procedure- 
based  on  the  authorization-appropriation 
process— was  within  Congress'  power.  The 
form  had  changed:  the  committee  veto  re- 
mained. 

If  the  one-house  veto  over  impoundment 
deferrals  is  Invalid,  Congress  will  have  no 
trouble  devising  more  burdensome  proce- 
dures for  the  president.  A  harbinger  of  what 
might  be  in  the  works  appears  in  the  Trans- 


portation Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1982, 
passed  last  December.  Whenever  the  presi- 
dent proposes  to  defer  appropriations  for 
various  rail  programs,  the  funds  must  be  re- 
leased unless  Congress  within  45  days  com- 
pletes action  on  a  bill  approving  all  or  part 
of  the  proposed  deferral. 

There  is  no  constitutional  problem  here, 
since  Congress  will  act  through  the  regular 
legislative  process.  Yet  in  this  case,  in 
effect,  the  president  not  only  ends  up  with  a 
one-house  veto  but  a  more  onerous  version. 
Under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act,  one 
house  must  take  the  initiative  to  disapprove 
a  deferral.  Under  the  transportation  statute 
one  house  can  succeed  through  inaction. 

There  are  other  anomalies.  Opponents  of 
the  legislative  veto  warn  about  the  workload 
imposed  on  Congress  by  having  to  review 
administrative  actions.  But  the  workload  is 
likely  to  be  far  heavier  if  Congress  has  to 
act  positively  through  the  regular  process. 
The  tempUtlon  will  be  strong  for  Congress 
to  grant  powers  for  shorter  periods,  forcing 
the  president  to  return  to  Congress  for  ex- 
tensions. Of  course  either  house,  by  inac- 
tion, could  deny  him  the  authority. 

Other  mechanisms  are  also  available  to 
protect  congressional  prerogatives.  Under 
the  Trade  Act  of  1958,  the  president  could 
implement  certain  actions  for  Import  relief 
only  by  obtaining  from  Congress  a  concur- 
rent resolution  passed  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  Courts  would  likely 
find  this  type  of  concurrent  resolution  con- 
stitutional, since  it  contains  a  built-in  over- 
ride of  a  presidential  veto.  This  would  come 
as  little  consolation  to  a  president  forced  to 
locate  an  extraordinary  majority  in  each 

house  before  acting.  

The  D.C.  court,  in  iU  FERC  ruling, 
warned  that  the  legislative  veto  enables 
Congress  "to  expand  Its  role  from  one  of 
oversight,  with  an  eye  to  legislative  revision, 
to  one  of  shared  administration."  This  in- 
crease in  congressional  power,  according  to 
the  court,  violates  the  separation-of-powers 
doctrine. 

But  with  or  without  the  legislative  veto. 
Congress  will  remain  knee-deep  In  adminis- 
trative decisions,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  court  or  any  president  can  prevent  this. 
Call  it  supervision,  intervention,  interfer- 
ence or  plain  meddling.  Congress  will  find  a 
way. 

If  an  agency  adopts  a  regulation  that  of- 
fends Congress,  legislators  can  attach  lan- 
guage to  an  appropriation  bill  preventing 
the  use  of  funds  to  implement  the  regula- 
tion. There  is  no  constitutional  question 
about  Congress'  right  to  do  this,  although 
riders  to  appropriations  bills  are  far  from 
ideal  ways  to  make  laws.  They  are  added 
without  the  hearings,  careful  consideration 
and  substantive  knowledge  that  more  likely 
accompany  a  legislative  veto. 

Congress  also  exercises  an  extraordinary 
array  of  nonstatutory  controls.  The  clearest 
examples  are  the  understandings  between 
Congress  and  the  agencies  for  reprogram- 
mlng":  the  shifting  of  funds  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another  within  the  same  appropria- 
tion account.  Major  reprogramming  must  be 
approved  by  the  committees  (or  subconunit- 
tees)  with  jurisdiction  over  the  program. 

This  is  simply  one  more  quid  pro  quo  be- 
tween the  branches.  In  return  for  the  flexi- 
bility of  lump-sum  appropriations,  agencies 
agree  to  abide  by  reprogramming  guidelines 
and  committee  clearance.  No  one  wants  to 
return  to  line-item  funding.  Since  this  type 
of  control  is  informal  and  nonstatutory,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  legal  issue  that 
might  reach  the  courts.  But  the  involve- 
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ment  of  Congress  in  "shared  administra- 
tion" Is  Just  as  real  and  binding. 

Judicial  warnings  about  shared  adminis- 
tration seem  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive overlay  of  statutory  and  nonstatu- 
tory controls.  Certainly  It  is  extravagant 
and  hyperbolic  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  to  sug- 
gest that  legislative  vetoes  put  us  on  the 
road  to  congressional  tyranny.  If  the  courts 
are  serious  about  "untangling"  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  three  branches,  they 
have  their  work  cut  out. 

Shall  they  prohibit  the  president  from 
making  substantive  legislation  through  ex- 
ecutive orders  and  proclamations?  Will 
courts  resurrect  the  1935  rule  requiring 
Congress  to  delegate  legislative  power  with 
clear  standards?  This  would  be  a  revolution 
in  itself.  Should  we  consider  placing  all  in- 
dependent commissions  under  the  executive 
departments,  thereby  tidying  up  the  system 
of  three  branches?  This  has  been  tried  more 
than  once,  without  success,  and  for  good 
reason.  Can  we  no  longer  tolerate  adjudica- 
tion and  "quasi-leglslation  "  by  the  agencies? 
Should  we  eliminate  "legislative  courts"  (es- 
tablished under  Congress'  Article  I  powers)? 
For  that  matter,  is  it  time  to  ask  the  courts 
to  pull  back  from  their  own  involvement  in 
legislation  and  administration? 

It  is  too  glib  for  courts  to  tell  Congress 
that  if  it  disagrees  with  what  the  president 
and  the  agencies  are  doing,  it  should  act 
through  the  regular  legislative  process.  The 
regular  process  is  subject  to  a  president's 
veto,  creating  the  need  for  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  each  house  to  override  the  presi- 
dent. Without  the  legislative  veto.  Congress 
is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  delegating  au- 
thority by  a  majority  vote  and  then  needing 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  recapture  control. 
That  is  why  both  branches  agreed  on  the 
legislative  veto  for  reorganization  authority. 

The  legislative  veto  in  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  1973  was  meant  to  extricate 
Congress  from  the  situation  it  found  itself 
in  under  President  Nixon:  able  to  attract  a 
majority  vote  In  each  house  to  deny  funding 
for  the  Vietnam  war,  but  unable  to  secure  a 
two-thirds  vote  when  Nixon  vetoed  these  re- 
strictions. Critics  of  the  legislative  veto  have 
not  addressed  this  problem. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  advise  Congress  that 
legislative  votes  would  be  unnecessary  if  it 
would  only  delegate  with  precise  standards 
and  clear  policy. 

Congress  has  no  doubt  used  the  legislative 
veto  to  sidestep  difficult  questions  of  na- 
tional policy:  it  can  be  a  convenient  and  ir- 
responsible substitute  for  making  legislative 
decisions.  But  the  veto  allows  Congress  to 
review  specific  proposals  under  circum- 
stances that  no  one  could  foresee  when  the 
authority  was  first  delegated. 

For  many  issues  facing  government  today, 
the  legislative  veto  is  practical,  appropriate 
and  constitutional.  Striking  it  clown  is  not  a 
step  to  be  taken  lightly, 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  burden  that 
such  an  event  would  place  on  the  Con- 
gress and  would  place  on  the  adminis- 
tration I  believe  would  be  untenable 
and  would  result  only  in  increasing  re- 
strictive legislation  coming  out  of  Con- 
gress and  increased  conflict  between 
these  two  branches  of  Government. 

Mr,  LEAHY.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
note  once  again  that  I  share  most  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  We  have  discussed  them..  We 
have  discussed  this  issue,  virtually 
every  time  the  two  sponsors  of  the  bill, 


Senator  Laxalt  and  I,  have  met  on 
this.  Prom  these  meetings— whether 
they  were  meetings  in  Washington  or 
in  my  farmhouse  in  Vermont  or  wher- 
ever we  have  had  meetings  discussing 
this  issue— I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  raised  a  very  good  point 
on  what  might  happen  if  the  Court 
comes  down  with  a  decision  which 
strikes  down  any  legislative  vetoes 
presently  in  the  law.  I  think  he  raises 
a  very  valid  concern. 

I  suggest,  if  we  were  to  have  such  a 
decision,  whether  it  is  in  the  Chadha 
case  or  whenever  it  might  be.  that 
that  is  the  time  for  us  to  sit  down. 
When  we  have  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  hand,  that  will  be  the  time  to 
write  a  piece  of  legislative  veto  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  join  with  any  group  in  put- 
ting together  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive veto  legislation  based  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  That  deci- 
sion is  anticipated  and  with  that  deci- 
sion in  hand,  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH,  Mr,  President,  it 
is  my  intention  at  the  appropriate 
time  and,  hopefully,  in  the  very  near 
future  to  offer  a  tabling  motion  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Senator  Dole  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  understanding  is  with 
respect  to  Senator  Dole's  amendment. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  most  ap- 
propriate fashion  in  which  to  proceed 
would  be  to  wait  for  Senator  Dole,  let 
him  offer  his  amendment,  and  then  I 
will  simply  speak  for,  I  think,  a  fairly 
short  time  and  then  if  nobody  else 
wishes  to  speak,  offer  a  tabling  motion 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  For  the  information 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, we  have  informed  Senator  Dole 
and  are  informing  him  through  the 
staff  that  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  clear  up  the  measure.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  will  agree 
to  his  amendment  and  then  we  would 
obviously  enjoy  hearing  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  scholarly  remarks 
on  this  issue, 

Mr.  DANPORTH,  Mr,  President.  I 
would  then  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  withhold  my  scholarly  remarks 
for  at  least  a  few  minutes  until  Sena- 
tor Dole  reaches  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  while  he  is  withholding 
his  scholarly  remarks? 

Mr.  DANPORTH,  Anything  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  wishes  to  interject 
is  welcome.  I  was  simply  going  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  pending 
Senator  Dole's  arrival, 

Mr,  LEVIN.  I  just  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  while  we  have  a  pause  to 


thank  Senators  Laxalt,  Leahy,  Eacls- 
TON,  and  Roth  and  their  staffs  for  the 
work  they  have  done  and  the  effort 
they  have  put  forth  to  make  passage 
of  this  bill  a  pleasant  task. 

We  do  not  agree  on  the  strategy 
here  to  achieve  a  legislative  veto  but 
we  have  found  their  staffs  to  have 
worked  with  us  extremely  well, 

I  commend  them  for  the  spirit  in 
which  they  entered  into  the  discus- 
sions, the  negotiations,  and  the  work 
which  have  gone  into  this  amendment, 

I  might  also  just  comment  briefly, 
while  we  are  waiting  here,  on  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  after  the  Supreme  Court  decides 
the  Chadha  case  would  be  the  time  to 
write  a  legislative  veto  law. 

I  would  suggest  to  him  that  indeed 
that  would  be  true  if  the  Supreme 
Court  found  the  legislative  veto  to  be 
unconsitutional,  at  which  time  some- 
thing indeed  would  have  to  be  done. 
But  this  is  the  time  to  move  with  a  po- 
sition which  this  Congress,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  every  Congress,  must  insist 
on,  and  that  is  that  we  have  the  power 
to  do  what  we  have  done  in  literally 
hundreds  of  statutes,  and  that  is  to 
assert  the  right  to  review  the  regula- 
tions and  rules  of  the  bureaucracy 
before  they  take  effect. 

We  have  done  this  literally  hundreds 
of  times.  To  Jeopardize  our  own  power, 
to  fall  on  our  own  sword,  to  wait  on 
this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  do 
exactly  the  wrong  thing  at  this  time. 

On  the  question  of  arms  sales,  on 
the  question  of  tariffs,  on  the  rules  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Education,  literally 
dozens  of  issues  which  have  brought 
this  Congress  to  critical  decisions,  we 
have  asserted  this  power.  So  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
in  the  event  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  Chadha  that  we  do 
not  have  legislative  veto  power,  we 
would  have  to  sit  down  and  refashion 
these  statutes.  That  would  be  the  time 
for  that.  Let  me  just  say  that  now  is 
the  time  to  assert  the  power  or  to  reas- 
sert the  power  which  this  Congress 
has  exercised  on  so  many  hundreds  of 
occasions. 

It  is  a  critical  question  whether  or 
not  we  have  the  right  to  review  these 
regulations  before  they  take  effect, 
before  they  do  damage,  t>efore  they 
gain  momentum  on  their  own.  and 
that  is  the  question  which  we  are  de- 
ciding today. 

I  could  not  agree  with  Senator 
ScHMiTT  more  when  he  says  that  by 
adding  a  legislative  veto  to  this  bill 
would  strengthen  this  bill  because  of 
the  strong  support  it  has  in  the  House 
and  because  of  the  President's  stated 
support  for  legislative  veto  at  least 
prior  to  the  time  that  he  became 
President. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  would  add  only  that  some 
of  the  confusion  surrounding  this 
measure  that  has  been  added  in  recent 
weeks  Includes  not  only  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  President's  previously  ex- 
pressed positions,  positions  now  in  cir- 
culation from  the  administration  in 
support  of  the  anticipated  motion  to 
table  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  but  also  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  are  both  intervenors 
as  parties  in  the  suits  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  just  the  very,  very  important  issue 
of  legislative  veto  and  how  does  the 
Congress  assume  greater  control  over 
the  lawmaking  powers  delegated  to 
the  executive  branch,  but  it  is  also 
how  does  the  Senate  best  support  its 
general  position  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  issue  that  includes  not 
only  this  style  of  legislative  veto  but  a 
variety  of  measures,  some  of  which 
were  enumerated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  which  provide 
very  needed  and  necessary  and,  I 
think,  universally  agreed  to  congres- 
sional restraint  on  the  unbridled  use 
of  delegated  power  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  recall,  in 
my  opening  remarks  I  listed  only 
three  powers  that  the  Constitution  ex- 
plicitly gives  to  the  Executive.  Beyond 
that,  any  other  powers  have  either 
been  delegated  or  assumed  by  that 
branch  of  Government.  We  must  be 
very  careful  as  we  approach  and  con- 
tinue to  move  into  our  third  century 
of  national  existence  that  this  delega- 
tion and  assumption  of  power  by  the 
other  two  branches  of  Government  do 
not  overwhelm  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  in  the 
Chamber.  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  he  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
offer  the  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

nr  AMENDMEin  no.  t49 

(Purpose:  To  add  a  severability  clause) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Schmitt.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Orass- 
LXY.  and  Mr.  BoftEM,  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  B49  to  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  847. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 


SEVERABILITY 

"Sec.  10.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  or  the  application  thereof,  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the 
provisons  of  the  other  parts  of  this  Act  or 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  being  offered  by  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley).  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lfvin).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN),  and  others. 

I  will  explain  briefly  what*  the 
amendment  does.  I  think  it  is  self-ex- 
planatory. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  introducing  today  to  this 
legislative  veto  proposal  simply  pro- 
vides that  if  any  portion  of  the  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1981  is  held  to  be 
invalid,  it  shall  be  severed  from  the 
rest  of  the  act,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tions shall  be  unaffected. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment 
because  I  support  S.  1080.  I  want  the 
bill  to  become  law,  and  to  enjoy  a  long 
and  healthy  future.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  working  on  a  proposal 
like  S.  1080  off  and  on  for  the  past  17 
years.  And  believe  me,  I  know  what 
kind  of  work  we  have  put  into  it  be- 
cause I  have  fequently  been  in  the 
forefront  of  these  efforts.  The  heart 
of  S.  1080.  its  regulatory  analysis  re- 
quirement, grew  out  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress,  S.  405,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  DeCon- 
ciNi.  Simpson,  and  Heflin.  I  intro- 
duced S.  405,  because  I  thought  it  was 
plain  commonsense  for  an  agency  to 
promulgate  only  those  rules  which 
would  produce  benefits  exceeding 
their  costs,  and  which  represented  the 
least  costly  method  of  achieving  those 
benefits.  I  introduced  a  virtually  iden- 
tical bill  in  the  96th  Congress,  but  un- 
fortunately we  did  not  then  have  the 
commonsense  to  pass  it. 

When  I  first  introduced  my  bill  I 
knew  that  with  the  imperiled  shape  of 
our  economy,  we  could  no  longer 
afford  to  spend  money  and  precious 
resources  on  rules  and  regulations 
which  did  not.  with  all  trade-offs  con- 
sidered, produce  a  net  benefit.  Today, 
our  problems  with  the  economy  have 
not  yet  subsided.  And  we  have  become 
Increasingly  aware  of  just  how  badly 
governmental  redtape  has  contributed 
to  these  problems.  To  be  sure.  Federal 
regulaton  has  aggravated  our  rate  of 
inflation  and  has  interfered  with  the 
competitive  Initiatives  of  the  free 
market.  Now.  more  than  ever,  we  need 
a  law  like  S.  1080.  We  need  it  to  help 
us  get  out  of  our  current  economic 
woes  and  we  will  continue  to  need  it  so 
that  we  will  not  go  back. 

By  necessity,  however,  S.  1080  must 
address  some  very  sensitive  issues  con- 


cerning the  separation  of  powers  of 
our  three  branches  of  Government. 
We  have  debated,  and  will  continue  to 
debate,  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
can  interject  itself  into  the  rulemaking 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
review  of  that  process  by  the  judiciary. 
And,  of  course,  we  may  soon  be  adopt- 
ing the  amendment  now  under  consid- 
eration which  gives  us  broad  authority 
to  veto  agency  rules.  As  we  all  know, 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  recently 
told  us  that  it  does  not  like  this  idea, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  could  very 
well  uphold  that  ruling. 

It  is  my  hope,  of  course,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  upholds  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  legislative  veto,  and  simi- 
larly, that  no  other  portion  of  S.  1080 
will  ever  fail  to  pass  constitutional 
muster.  However,  if  this  should  occur, 
my  amendment  will  guarantee  that 
the  remaining  portions  of  this  much 
needed  legislation  will  remain  intact. 
This  amendment  will  Insure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  S.  1080  and  regula- 
tory analysis.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  know  of.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  been  slow  to  come  around  to 
the  use  of  the  legislative  veto.  I  am 
still  not  certain  that  it  is  the  way  we 
should  go.  It  would  seem  to  me  the 
t)etter  way  to  go  would  be  to  go  back 
and  demand  some  of  the  basic  legisla- 
tion. If  we  think  FTC.  for  example, 
has  too  much  authority,  maybe  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  the  basic  legis- 
lation and  try  to  address  it  directly 
rather  than  indirectly  through  a  legis- 
lative veto. 

But  I  am  persuaded  by  my  col- 
leagues, such  as  Senator  Schmitt.  who 
has  worked  on  this  issue,  I  think,  from 
the  very  first  day  he  arrived,  that  it  is 
a  responsible  course  to  follow. 

I  believe,  with  this  minor  amend- 
ment, the  severability  amendment, 
that  it  insures  us  that  if,  in  fact,  any 
portion  is  held  unconstitutional,  it  will 
not  affect  the  rest  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  innate  concern 
in  this.  I  think  this  is  a  very  useful 
amendment,  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  my  confidence  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  uphold  the  position  ar- 
ticulated by  the  court  of  appeals  in 
the  FERC  case,  and  also  not  inconsist- 
ent with  other  questions  that  have 
been  raised  on  certain  provisions  of  S. 
1080,  not  just  the  amendment  current- 
ly under  consideration  dealing  with 
legislative  veto. 

There  is,  for  example,  some  ques- 
tions about  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  give  the  executive  branch  vastly 
enhanced  power  over  the  independent 
agencies  which,  in  fact,  have  been  held 
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by  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  the 
creatures  of  Congress,  agencies  cre- 
ated by  Congress  and  not.  in  some 
cases,  directly  under  the  auspices  or 
even  Indirectly  under  the  auspices  of 
the  executive  branch,  other  than  the 
appointment  of  their  agency  heads. 

As  I  recall,  a  Supreme  Court  case 
dealing  with  the  FTC  several  years 
ago— and  we  will  supply  for  the  record 
a  statement  dealing  with  that  case- 
did,  in  fact,  put  the  Court  on  record  as 
distinguishing  the  FTC  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  from  the  executive 
branch  agencies  very  clearly  as  a  crea- 
ture of  Congress  getting  its  authority 
as  a  function  of  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive authority  by  the  Congress.  In 
fact,  the  shared  powers  doctrine, 
which  has  been  articulated  on  other 
occasions,  stems  from  that  Supreme 
Court  case. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  on 
the  legislative  veto  have  agreed  that 
we  would  not  only  accept  the  amend- 
ment, but  accept  it  enthusiastically.  It 
is  consistent  with  our  belief  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  overturn  the  ap- 
peals court  decision,  and  also  consist- 
ent with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  both  intervened  as 
parties  in  l>ehalf  of  the  legislative  veto 
in  both  the  Chadha  case  and  in  the 
FTC  case. 

Mr.  EMDLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico.  Having  had  some 
close  contact  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  a  number  of  years, 
maybe  I  am  getting  another  side  of 
the  story.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
think  the  legislative  veto  as  presently 
presented  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

As  I  understand,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  849)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  like  to  relinquish  the  floor  without 
noting  the  good  news  today  on  infla- 
tion. The  annualized  rate  of  3  percent 
is  certainly  a  strong  indication  that  we 
are  on  the  way  to  breaking  the  back  of 
inflation.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  because 
this  bill  is  on  the  floor  or  what  we  at- 
tribute that  to.  But  if  S.  1080  brought 
that  about.  Members  should  certainly 
take  pride  in  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  these  2  days.  It  is  certainly 
an  indication  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram is  working  to  help  end  the  reces- 
sion. Now  we  have  one  enemy  down 


and  one  enemy  to  go,  high  interest. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  attack  that  with 
a  strong  bipartisan  budget  package 
which  I  am  certain  we  can  put  togeth- 
er. I  am  just  not  certain  when. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  an  observation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent* the  Senator  from  Kansas  men- 
tioned the  good  news  on  inflation.  It  is 
good  news.  Maybe  it  is  because  of  S. 
1080.  As  one  of  the  two  prime  authors 
of  S.  1080,  I  will  be  happy  to  accept  its 
being  on  the  floor  as  the  reason  for 
that.  I  would  think  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others 
would  probably  look  more  deeply  into 
it  and  find  other  reasons.  But  for  the 
moment  I  would  just  as  soon  bask  in  S. 
1080  being  the  reason,  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution  to  this  debate.  It  is  a 
significant  contribution  and  it  is  con- 
structive, as  his  contributions  always 
are.  I  know  that  we  have  talked  about 
casual  relationship  and  the  decline  in 
the  inflation  rate,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
presence  of  this  legislature  veto 
amendment  on  the  floor  is  also  part  of 
the  cause. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Primarily,  it  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  President  Reagan  in  the 
White  House.  I  think  it  is  a  stride  for- 
ward, a  giant  stride.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  off  on  some  tangent,  but  with  the 
inflation  dropping  now  some  10  points 
in  14  months,  it  should  be  an  indica- 
tion of  what  this  program  will  do 
when  it  operates  fully.  I  just  hope  it 
will  start  operating  fully  very  soon  be- 
cause I  enjoy  being  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  glad  I  ended  my 
comments  about  the  Senator's  con- 
structive contribution  when  I  did, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  said  that  he,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  will  offer  a  motion  to  table. 
That  was  held  back  so  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  could 
add  a  clarifying  amendment,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
could  offer  r  clarifying  amendment. 
Those  actions  have  been  completed. 

I  understand  from  informal  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  there  may  be  others 
who  wish  to  speak.  I  wonder  if.  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Laxalt, 
we  might  get  some  idea,  though  we 
know  there  will  be  a-jnotion  to  table, 
of  a  time  certain  so  that  we  can  let  our 
colleagues  know.  For  those  who  might 
be  busy  with  other  things— committee 
meetings,  or  something  else— could  we 
get  some  idea  when  that  vote  might 
be? 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  are  three  Senators  that  I 
know  of  who  would  like  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  amendment:  Senator 
BoREN.  Senator  Kasten.  and  Senator 
QuAYLE.  If  others  desire  to  speak,  they 
should  get  in  touch  with  us,  if  they  are 
within  the  sound  of  our  voices. 

Having  consulted  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  I  believe  this 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  a  time  certain  vote  no 
later  than  3  o'clock  would  probably  be 
acceptable,  having  heard  of  no  other 
indication. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Is  that  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  am  afraid  that 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  I  would  like  per- 
haps 20  minutes,  or  not  much  longer, 
to  be  able  to  speak  on  this  subject.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  majority 
leader  would  like  to  recess  at  12:30 
until  2  o'clock.  If  we  had  a  time  cer- 
tain at  3  o'clock,  with  three  people 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  be  without  any  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Could  I  propose  that 
we  enter  an  order  to  have  a  vote  no 
later  than  3  o'clock,  but  also  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  have  20  minutes? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  am  afraid  that 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  me  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  who  would  like  to 
speak  for  or  against  the  amendment, 
or  what  points  would  be  made.  It 
would  be  my  hope  to  wrap  this  amend- 
ment up  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  think 
most  points  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment have  l)een  pretty  well  made,  and 
quite  frequently  made,  in  the  last  2 
hours. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  might  I  suggest  that 
while  we  not  try  to  enter  an  order, 
that  maybe  the  two  cloakrooms  could 
get  out  the  word  that  we  are  on  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  wants  to 
recess  precisely  at  12:30  or  before. 
Both  conferences.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  are  meeting  presently.  We 
might  urge  at  those  conferences,  I  will 
at  mine,  that  those  who  want  to  speak 
come  over  here  and  speak.  Hopefully 
we  can  get  to  a  vote  on  this  issue  soon 
t>ecause  there  are  a  number  of  others 
backed  up  waiting  for  this  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

We  may  very  well  end  up  by  3 
o'clock.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  I  will  not  make  a  request 
for  a  specific  time. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  was  not  my  intention  in  any 
way  to  foreclose  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  was  merely 
trying  to  total  up  in  a  general  way  my 
knowledge  of  the  time  that  we  might 
need.  I  do  not  think  the  proponents 
will  need  a  half  hour,  certainly  not  a 
full  hour.  But  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
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three  Senators  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned. 

In  formulating  a  final  agreement,  if 
in  fact  we  do  that.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  agreement  that  should 
the  tabling  motion  fail,  we  will  have  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment itself,  either  immediately  after 
the  tabling  motion  or  at  some  reasona- 
ble time  after  that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  believe  we  probably 
have  enough  questions  about  who 
wants  to  speak.  Why  do  we  not  try  to 
get  everybody  back  here  as  close  to 
'  2:00  as  possible.  I  will  have  a  few  min- 
utes between  2:00  and  2:30  when  I  am 
going  to  have  to  be  off  the  floor  for  a 
brief  meeting  on  another  matter. 

It  appears  to  me  as  though  we  will 
be  having  a  vote  perhaps  somewhere 
in  the  3  o'clock  area.  Then  we  can 
make  a  decision  on  the  other  point 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
raises. 

I  will  not,  Mr.  President,  propose  a 
time  agreement  at  this  time.  I  believe 
there  are  enough  people  out,  but  we 
all  are  going  to  be  back  here  at  2:00 
after  our  conferences.  So  long  as  ev- 
erybody knows  that  and  we  try  to  get 
everybody  here,  I  believe,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, we  will  clear  it  up  in  about  an 
hour. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  apologize  to  my  other  distin- 
guished colleague;  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
has  a  brief  colloquy  which  we  will 
enter  into  at  the  appropriate  time 
also. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Schmitt-Levin-Grassley- 
Boren  legislative  veto  amendment  to 
the  regulatory  reform  bill. 

I  support  this  amendment  for  sever- 
al reasons. 

First,  it  makes  Congress  fully  ac- 
countable for  the  laws  that  it  passes. 
It  permits  the  Congress  to  take  action 
to  veto  regulations  that  are  in  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  that  it  enacts.  This 
amendment  does  not  put  Congress  in 
charge  of  writing  regulations;  it  simply 
gives  the  Congress  the  power  to  say  to 
the  executive  that  its  regiilations  do 
not  properly  implement  the  laws  that 
it  has  duly  enacted. 

The  American  people  know  full  well 
that  rules  and  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  properly  execute  the  laws 
that  Congress  enacts.  They  are  tired 
of  being  told  that  Congress  has  no  way 
to  easily  remedy  regulations  which 
have  the  ultimate  basis  in  the  statutes 
we  enact. 

The  legislative  veto  amendment  that 
is  now  pending  expresses  the  proper 
reassertion  of  congressional  authority 
that  the  rulemaking  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  is  subject  to  review 
by  the  Congress  due  to  the  delegation 
of  legislative  powers  contained  in  the 
many  statutes  that  Congress  enacts. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  the 
constitutional    arguments    about    the 


legislative  veto.  These  have  been  cov- 
ered ably  and  well  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Levin,  Boren, 
ScHMiTT.  and  GRASsury.  I  would 
simply  reiterate  my  judgment  that  the 
legislative  veto  is  not  an  improper  ex- 
ercise of  congressional  power. 

Let  me  also  say  that  there  are  sound 
political  reasons  for  this  legislative 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
may  help  in  our  economic  recovery.  It 
can  do  so  because  it  will  help  us  identi- 
fy regulations  that  hamper  the 
smooth  operation  of  our  small  busi- 
ness community. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already 
passed  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  and 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  which  has 
been  especially  helpful  to  our  small 
business  community. 

A  1979  SBA  study  indicates  that  the 
paperwork  burdens  on  small  business 
may  cost  small  business  $12.7  billion  a 
year,  on  top  of  the  interest  rate  bur- 
dens that  small  businesses  are  now 
bearing,  this  regulatory  burden  is 
simply  unacceptable. 

And  believe  me,  the  small  business 
community  is  solidly  behind  the  legis- 
lative veto  amendment  which  I  am 
now  cosponsoring  with  Senators 
Boren.  Levin,  Grassley,  and  Schmitt. 
In  a  recent  poll  by  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business,  it  was 
foimd  that  76  percent  of  their  mem- 
bership favored  this  amendment  to 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act. 

In  the  words  of  correspondence  re- 
cently directed  to  me  by  Mike  McKev- 
itt  of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  "small  business 
people  expect  their  elected  representa- 
tives to  make  our  laws— not  faceless 
untraceable  bureaucrats." 

Therefore,  let  us  do  our  duty  and 
pass  this  amendment  and  further  lift 
regulatory  burdens  from  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  recent  correspondence  to  me 
about  the  legislative  veto  from  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business  about  the  legislative  veto 
amendment  we  are  now  considering. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
National  Federation 

or  iNDEPDfODtT  BUSINESS. 

January  25.  1982. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  When  the  Resulatory  Reform 
Act.  S.  1080.  is  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor,  Senators  Schmitt,  Orassley.  Boren. 
and  Levin  will  offer  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  Congressional  review  of  agency  rule- 
making. The  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  (NFIB)  and  its  500.000 
small  business  owner-members  strongly  sup- 
port their  amendment.  In  a  recent  poll  of 
our  entire  membership  on  this  Issue.  76  per- 
cent supported  It,  31  percent  opposed  It.  and 
3  percent  were  undecided. 

NFIB  shares  the  goals  of  those  advocating 
enactment  of  S.  1080:  however,  we  firmly 
believe  that  without  the  Congressional 
review  procedures  of  the  Schmltt-Grassley- 
Boren-Levln  amendment  the  reform  of  rule- 


making procedures  would  be  Incomplete, 
particularly  from  small  business'  point  of 
view.  Typical  small  firms  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  participate  In  the  rule-making 
process,  let  alone  to  litigate  against  rules  al- 
ready in  effect.  Consequently,  small  busi- 
nesses are  most  often  presented  with  regula- 
tory fait  accompli,  which  cause  too  many  to 
close  their  doors  forever. 

Regulatory  Flexibility  and  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  were  enacted  during  the  last  Con- 
gress to  help  address  these  problems.  Con- 
gressional review  of  agency  regulations  is 
the  missing  element  that  would  make 
reform  of  the  regulatory  process  complete 
and  meaningful  for  small  firms.  Further- 
more, bringing  lawmakers  procedurally  Into 
the  process  of  Implementing  the  laws  they 
pass  gives  new  meaning  and  real  teeth  to 
Congressional  oversight. 

Small  business  people  expect  their  elected 
representatives  to  make  our  laws— not  face- 
less, untraceable  bureaucrats.  Our  members 
believe  this  role  belongs  uniquely  to  Con- 
gress not  the  Executive  branch.  The  mem- 
bers of  NFIB  hold  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment to  be  one  of  the  "Key  Small  Business 
Votes"  of  the  »7th  Congress  and,  therefore, 
urge  you  to  support  It. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  "Mike"  McKEvrrr, 

Director  Federal  Leffi*latioiLm 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
RXCKSS  tnrriL  a  p.m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:24  p.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Lugar). 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
LEGisuiTivE  vrro:  the  "workload  "  question 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  Senators  Grassley, 
Levin,  and  Boren,  for  their  diligence 
in  establishing  a  workable,  constitu- 
tional procedure  for  legislative  veto  of 
agency  regulations. 

This  debate  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  While  the  need  for  legislative 
vetoes  has  been  long  recognized  by  the 
Congress,  and  we  have  passed  numer- 
ous acts  with  limited  veto  provisions, 
only  now  have  we  reached  the  stage 
where  Congress  seems  willing  to  estab- 
lish a  broad  and  consistent  policy  with 
regard  to  agency  rulemaking  and  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  to  review  such 
actions. 
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In  light  of  this  administration's 
backpedaling  on  the  issue  of  legislative 
veto,  and  in  spite  of  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
press  forward  with  a  broad-based 
policy.  In  time,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  presumably  will  have  to  consid- 
er fully  the  constitutional  issues  inher- 
ent in  the  pending  amendment  and  in 
acts  previously  passed  of  a  similar 
nature. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  original  bill.  S.  890,  from 
which  the  pending  amendment 
evolved.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
which  reaches  us  as  a  result  of  patient 
negotiations,  careful  scholarship,  and 
painstaking  labor.  It  is  a  carefully 
crafted  compromise. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  wish 
to  question  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  others  who 
may  wish  to  respond,  regarding  one 
problem  which  has  long  been  on  my 
mind  pertaining  to  legislative  veto- 
that  is,  the  "workload  problem." 

As  the  Senator  recalls,  when  I  intro- 
duced my  bill  on  this  subject,  S.  684,  I 
said: 

In  establishing  a  mechanism  for  congres- 
sional review,  if  we  are  not  careful,  we  can 
easily  swamp  the  conunlttees  of  the  Con- 
gress with  an  impossible  workload  and 
thereby  create  the  demand  for  a  new  staff. 
We  must  insure  that  in  curbing  the  existing 
bureaucracy  we  do  not  create  a  new  one. 

In  S.  684,  my  proposal  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  overwhelm- 
ing the  committees  of  Congress  with 
review  work  was  to  require  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives sign  a  petition  requesting  a 
rule  review  before  initiation  of  any 
congressional  consideration  of  a  veto 
of  that  rule. 

After  considering  that  suggestion, 
the  committee  decided  such  a  process 
would  add  a  procedural  impediment. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  that  determi- 
nation if  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment protects  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress from  the  assumption  of  such  ad- 
ditional duties  as  would  require  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  staff  personnel. 

Thus,  I  have  a  few  questions  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  regarding  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  legislative  veto 
mechanism  in  this  amendment  and 
the  workload  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  if  I  am  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  in  1980,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  conducted  a 
study  of  the  question  of  committee 
workload  in  relation  to  congressional 
veto  power.  Could  the  Senator  give  me 
a  summary  of  the  CBO's  findings? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question.  In  1979.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  con- 


ducted a  brief  analysis  of  the  costs 
that  would  be  involved  in  reviewing  all 
proposed  Federal  agency  and  depart- 
ment rules.  This  study  was  based  on  a 
CBO  assumption  that  approximately 
4,000  rules  per  year  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  CBO  further  esti- 
mated that  each  rule  would  require 
from  1  to  2  staff  days  to  review  the  ini- 
tiative. This  latter  assumption  is  dras- 
tically out  of  line  with  the  experience 
of  State  legislatures  that  already  pro- 
vide for  the  review  of  all  proposed 
rules,  where  the  time  required  for  a 
review  is  generally  measured  in  hours 
or  minutes.  For  example,  the  Florda 
State  Legislature  has  a  committee 
which  reviews  all  5,000  rules  proposed 
each  year  by  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  Florida  State  gov- 
ermnent.  The  staff  of  the  committee  is 
comprised  of  six  people.  On  an  annual 
basis  then  this  works  out  to  roughly  2 
hours  per  rule  far  below  the  CBO  esti- 
mate. I  believe  this  experience  based 
estimate  is  far  more  accurate  than 
what  appears  to  be  mere  guesswork  at 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  we  use  CBO's  estimate  of 
$2  million  per  year  cost,  our  estimated 
cost  of  the  legislation  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  State  legislatures  is  ap- 
proximately $500,000. 

Having  said  this,  however,  let  me 
point  out  most  emphatically  that  it  is 
a  current  practice  of  all  congressional 
committees  to  briefly  review  all  the 
proposed  rules  of  agencies  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Whether  or  not  a  legisla- 
tive veto  is  enacted  this  practice  will 
continue.  Therefore,  I  foresee  no 
change  in  staff  workload  with  the  pas- 
sage of  legislative  veto.  It  will  only 
mean  that  once  a  rule  is  found  to  be 
defective  in  some  way,  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  Congress  will  have  the  tools  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Has  the 
Senator  or  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agency  Administration  con- 
ducted a  survey  or  investigation 
among  the  various  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  the  possible  per- 
sonnel Impact  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
rule  review  power  as  proposed  in  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Members  of  my  staff 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  have  made  a  study  of  this  matter 
and  have  discovered  that  committees 
do.  in  fact,  review  proposed  rules  at 
the  present  time.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
foresee  any  personnel  impact  from  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  indicate  the  committees 
which  he  believes  will  be  most  inpact- 
ed  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Committees  which 
fail  to  excerise  proper  oversight  over 
the  agencies  in  their  jurisdiction  are 
likely  to  find  proportionately  more 
rules  which  become  the  subject  of  res- 


olutions of  disapproval.  As  a  result,  I 
believe,  they  will  be  forced  to  exercise 
better  oversight  in  the  future.  In  my 
view  the  presence  of  a  legislative  veto 
will  force  committees  to  write  clearer 
and  more  concise  legislation  at  the 
outset  so  that  there  are  fewer  prob- 
lems with  rules  later  on.  As  a  result,  in 
the  long  run,  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tive veto  will  save  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  add  an  additional 
workload. 

If  I  may  add  at  this  point,  I  think 
the  same  will  apply  to  the  agencies 
subjected  to  legislative  veto  because 
they  will  be  more  careful  in  their  pur- 
suit of  various  rules  and  regulations, 
knowing  that  there  is  an  oversight  of 
the  veto  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  logical  and  appropriate 
assumption. 

As  the  amendment  is  drafted,  in  sec- 
tion XXX,  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  introduce  a  "Resolution  of 
Disapproval."  Such  a  resolution  would 
then  be  automatically  referred  to  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction. 

I  am  wondering  precisely  what  the 
obligation  of  the  committee  is  at  that 
point.  Specifically,  is  the  committee 
obligated  to  imdertake  a  review  of  the 
rule  proposed  for  disapproval  or  does 
it  retain  the  same  discretion  to  act  or 
not  to  act  which  it  has  with  regard  to 
other  matters  referred  to  it? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Once  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  has  been  introduced  smd 
referred  to  committee,  the  committee 
is  under  no  more  obligation  to  act  on 
such  a  resolution  than  it  is  with 
regard  to  any  other  legislation.  The 
committee  retains  the  same  discretion 
to  act  or  not  to  act  which  it  has  when 
dealing  with  any  other  legislative 
matter.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  conrmiittee  hold  hearings  or  report 
the  resolution  of  disapproval.  The 
threat  of  a  discharge  motion  which,  I 
should  add,  must  be  signed  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  membership  under  the 
amendment,  will  insure  that  serious 
initiatives  will  be  given  an  appropirate 
amount  of  attention. 

But,  again,  I  should  add  that  the 
amendment  has  been  carefully  crafted 
to  protect  not  only  the  rights  of  the 
committees,  but  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual Members  and  the  rights  of  the 
body  not  to  be  tied  up  by  frivolous  or 
unnecessary  resolutions  of  disapprov- 
al. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
committee  refuses  to  act,  then,  a  reso- 
lution signed  by  20  Senators  can  dis- 
charge the  committee  and  immediate- 
ly bring  the  matter  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Bring  it  to  the  floor 
as  a  privileged  motion,  but,  again,  still 
subject  to  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate  before  the  discharge  petition 
would  be  approved. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  it 
then  be  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
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New  Mexico  that  under  this  amend- 
ment the  committee  would  be  able  to 
protect  itself  from  excessive  work- 
load—possibly necessitating  a  request 
for  a  staff  expansion— by  exercise  of 
its  own  due  discretion  in  proceeding  on 
resolutions  of  disapproval? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Finally,  I  would  add  what  I  said 
briefly  before,  that  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  great  danger  in  not  having  legisla- 
tive veto  as  a  constitutional  device  for 
the  Congress.  If  it  does  not  exist,  then, 
as  others  have  said.  Congress  must 
become  much  more  specific  in  its 
standards  and  guidelines  in  the  gener- 
ic legislation  and,  therefore,  in  fact, 
the  workload  will  increase  in  every 
committee  in  every  Congress  where 
otherwise  the  legislative  veto  might  be 
an  appropriate  mechanism  to  join 
with  the  executive  branch  in  the 
shared  legislative  powers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out  earlier,  it  should 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  way 
the  agencies  and  bureaucracies  of  Gov- 
ernment promulgate  their  rules  and 
should  cause  them  to  be  more  careful, 
more  concise,  and  more  thorough  in 
their  handling  of  rulemaking,  I  would 
think. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  completely  correct.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  presumption  on 
that  matter.  In  State  experience, 
where  there  Is  a  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion for  State  agency  rulemaking  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  is  under  consider- 
ation here  today,  we  have,  in  fact,  seen 
that  happen.  The  State  legislators 
have  testified  to  that  effect,  that  there 
is  that  very  beneficial  effect  of  just 
the  existence  of  the  legislative  veto, 
whether  It  is  enacted,  used,  or  not. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

I  want  to  become  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  legislative  veto.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  I  will  not  take  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Senator 
Danforth's  motion  to  table  this 
amendment.  As  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  long  been  an  opponent  of  the  leg- 
islative veto.  I  was  opposed  2  years  ago 
to  the  legislative  veto  amendment  Sen- 
ator ScHMiTT  offered  to  the  FTC  reau- 
thorization bill.  At  that  time,  the  legis- 
lative veto  concept  was  very  popular. 
In  fact,  I  felt  rather  lonesome  in  op- 
posing such  an  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  sense  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  now  come  around 
to  seeing  my  side  of  the  argument. 
Moreover,  the  courts  have  ruled  in  two 
cases  now  before  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  legislative  veto  provision  is 


unconstitutional.  The  courts  ruled 
that  the  veto  constituted  an  invalid 
effort  by  Congress  to  expand  its  role 
from  the  legitimate  one  of  overseeing 
administrative  activity  to  the  illegit- 
imate one  of  sharing  in  administrative 
authority.  The  Court  also  found  that 
the  legislative  veto  diminished  the  ju- 
diciary's role  in  review  of  agency 
action  and  concluded  that  the  veto  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  now  opposing  the  legislative 
veto  amendment.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  administration  is  in  favor 
of  tabling  this  amendment.  Apparent- 
ly, the  administration  has  given  this 
issue  careful  and  thoughtful  study  and 
reached  the  same  conclusion  that  has 
been  mine  all  along. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every 
member  is  concerned  about  "runaway" 
regulation,  as  the  number  of  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1080  shows.  But  the  answer 
to  this  is  procedural  reform  and,  more 
importantly,  substantive  reform  of 
Agency's  organic  statutes.  We  have 
given  regulatory  agencies  broad 
powers  which  they  have  l)een  all  too 
happy  to  utilize. 

In  1979,  I  chaired  9  days  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Together  with  Senators 
Caknon  and  Danforth,  I  worked  for 
legislation  to  trim  the  overly  broad  au- 
thority granted  to  that  Agency.  The 
powers  that  had  been  delegated  to  the 
FTC  by  Congress  were  being  expan- 
sively interpreted  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  FTC  Act  of  1980  was  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions back  within  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  legisla- 
tive veto  is  a  mere  stopgap  measure 
that  treats  only  symptoms  and  not  the 
disease  itself.  The  Congress,  as  it  has 
done  procedurally  in  S.  1080,  must 
substantively  reform  agencies  that 
need  reforming. 

Here  we  have  had  something  that 
has  been  growing  and  growing  as  an 
idea  out  there  that  some  of  us  think  is 
an  indictment  of  Congress  because  we 
are  delegating  power  to  agencies  and 
then  forgetting  them. 

Today  we  find  in  FTC  legislation  a 
provision  that  requires  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  have  two  oversight  ses- 
sions of  the  FTC  annually.  To  find  out 
what  the  FTC  is  doing,  and  to  where 
their  money  is  going.  Then  6  months 
later  the  committee  may  come  back 
and  find  out  what  they  have  been 
doing  based  on  what  they  said  they 
would  do. 

That  is  in  the  statute.  Why  was  that 
put  into  the  legislation?  Because  Con- 
gress was  not  exercising  its  oversight 
ability.  When  you  do  not  exercise  the 
responsibility  that  you  have,  then 
agencies  that  you  give  birth  to  grow 
helter-skelter.  Therefore,  we  are  con- 


demning ourselves  by  saying  we  ought 
to  have  the  legislative  veto.  That  is  ab- 
solutely foolish,  in  my  opinion.  We  are 
saying  to  the  general  public  we  have 
no  control  of  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  saying  we  are  not 
looking  at  the  agencies,  how  much 
money  they  are  spending,  how  much 
authority  they  are  using,  and  we  are 
not  doing  the  job  we  ought  to  do. 

I  say  today  we  are  not  only  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  courts,  but  we  are 
saying  to  the  general  public.  We  want 
this  legislative  veto,  and  that  legisla- 
tive veto  will  restrain  the  agencies. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  restrain- 
ing? Nothing.  Those  bureaucrats 
downtown,  or  wherever  they  are,  are 
developing  these  regulations.  They 
spend  their  time,  they  spend  their 
money,  and  then  they  send  them  up 
here  and  then  we  override  them,  we 
veto  them. 

Why  do  we  not  go  the  other  end  and 
regulate  the  agencies  by  law  so  that 
they  will  know  where  they  are  going, 
what  bounds  they  have  to  operate  in? 
Then  we  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  legislative  veto  that  will  create 
havoc. 

It  is  unconstitutional  and  yet  we  sit 
here  and  say  we  are  going  to  have  a 
legislative  veto,  we  are  going  to  look 
over  their  shoulders. 

We  have  the  right  now  to  look  over 
their  shoulders  through  legislation. 

That  is  the  reason  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  this  piece  of 
legislation  before  the  Senate.  He  has 
been  an  advocate  of  regulatory  reform. 
We  all  have.  Yet  we  lean  on  the  legis- 
lative veto  on  regulatory  reform.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  flies  in  the  face  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  I  would  hope  my 
colleagues  would  look  at  what  this 
means  and  the  impact  it  has  on  us  as 
Members  of  this  august  body.  Are  we 
saying  we  will  not  have  oversight  and 
we  will  not  do  our  jobs? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  stand  up  to  this  one,  face  it,  and 
say  it  is  our  fault,  that  we  are  going  to 
stop  some  of  these  regulatory  agen- 
cies, we  are  going  to  haul  them  in,  talk 
to  them,  and  cut  them  down  to  the 
point  where  we  can  say  that  Govern- 
ment is  operating  efficiently.  Then  we 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  a  legisla- 
tive veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  more 
time  than  I  thought  I  would  take.  I 
just  hope  that  now  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  what  we  should  have 
been  doing  a  long  time  ago. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port Senator  Danforth's  motion  to 
table  the  legislative  veto  amendment.  I 
stress  that  the  Reagan  administration 
supports  this  motion  to  table. 

My  opposition  to  the  legislative  veto 
as  a  substitute  for  effective  congres- 
sional oversight  has  been  vigorous  and 
longstanding. 


Two  years  ago,  I  argued  against  im- 
posing a  legislative  veto  on  rules  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  At  that 
time,  I  stated  that  the  veto  appeared 
to  violate  the  Constitution.  Two  U.S. 
circuit  courts,  the  ninth  circuit  and 
the  D.C.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  re- 
cently decided  that  the  veto  is  indeed 
unconstitutional.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  rule  on  this  issue 
early  this  summer.  Vice  President 
Bush,  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
has  urged  that  the  Senate  defer  action 
on  this  matter  until  the  Court  had  de- 
cided. I  agree  with  the  administration. 

In  addition  to  constitutional  prob- 
lems. I  am  opposed  to  an  across-the- 
board  legislative  veto  for  a  very  practi- 
cal reason.  The  Congress  would  be 
swamped  with  proposed  regulations 
and  would  not  be  able  to  give  them  the 
deliberation  they  require.  Congress 
does  not  have  the  time  nor  the  man- 
power to  scrutinize  each  and  every 
proposed  regulation. 

What  is  needed  is  stricter  oversight 
and  reform  of  the  underlying  enabling 
statutes  of  Federal  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1979.  while  I  was  chairman, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 
9  days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  the  FTC  had  ex- 
ceeded its  statutory  authority.  The 
result  of  these  hearings  was  the  FTC 
Act  of  1980.  This  act  limited  the  FTC's 
authority  in  the  areas  where  it  had  de- 
viated from  congressional  intent. 

I  share  Senator  Schmitt's  concern 
about  regulatory  excesses,  and  I,  too, 
believe  Congress  must  get  Federal 
agencies  under  control.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  not  through  an  elaborate  proc- 
ess of  vetoing  each  and  every  Federal 
regulation,  but  through  changing  spe- 
cific statutory  mandates.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  For  one  monent,  while  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  on  the  floor,  I 
want  to  say  something  about  his  role. 
This  has  been  a  long  and  historic 
battle  to  try  to  achieve  some  account- 
ability over  the  regulations  of  the 
agencies,  to  try  to  give  Congress  some 
practical  way  of  stopping  regulations 
before  they  take  effect.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  played  an  important 
role  in  this  process.  He  proposed  a 
two-house  veto  long  ago,  and  that  is 
where  we  are  ending  up  today  in  this 
amendment.  I  simply  want  to  take  my 
hat  off  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  while  he 
happens  to  be  on  the  floor  and  to 
thank  him  for  the  role  that  he  has 
played  in  the  history  of  bringing  this 
to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  the  concept  of  legis- 
lative veto  and  the  Schmitt  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Excessive  Government  regulation  is 
consistently  near  the  top  of  almost  ev- 
eryone's list  of  concerns.  The  costs  of 


regulation  fall  on  large  business,  small 
business,  consumers,  and  labor  alike. 

With  respect  to  the  burden  on  small 
business,  the  President's  March  1982 
Annual  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition  is  instructive: 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's  a  large 
number  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  were 
established.  The  resultant  regulatory  activi- 
ty, which  is  in  many  Instances  uncoordinat- 
ed, unintegrated  and  sometimes  unneces- 
sary, causes  a  heavy  and  accumulating  cost 
burden  on  small  business.  A  1979  SBA  study 
revealed  that  paperwork  burdens  alone  cost 
small  business  $12.7  billion  per  year.  A  re- 
search study  funded  by  the  SBA  and  con- 
ducted by  Battelle  Human  Affairs  Research 
Center  demonstrated  that  regulatory  costs 
are  exponentially  higher  per  unit  of  sale  for 
firms  with  fewer  than  50  employees  than 
for  larger  firms. 

I  fear  that  Government  regulation 
has  done  much  to  contribute  to  the 
static  structure  of  American  industry. 
It  is  essential  that  this  rapidly  prolif- 
erating regulatory  structure  be  ration- 
alized and  pruned. 

S.  1080,  the  regulatory  reform  bill, 
that  Senators  Laxalt.  Leahy,  Roth. 
and  Eagleton  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  successfully  to  put  together, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  or  ra- 
tionalizing the  regulatory  process.  I 
support  and  applaud  their  efforts.  I 
have  cosponsored  their  legislation. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  without 
legislative  review  and  possible  veto  of 
regulations,  regulatory  reform  will  be 
incomplete.  That  is  why  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislative  veto  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  legislative  veto  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  our  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons for  regulatory  reform.  Along  with 
congressional  and  executive  branch 
oversight,  and  requirements  for  regu- 
latory impact  analysis,  legislative  veto 
authority  provides  Congress  an  impor- 
tant opportunity,  if  all  else  fails,  to 
insure  that  an  agency's  exercise  of  its 
delegated  legislative  power  is  consist- 
ent with  congressional  intent.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  legislative  veto  mecha- 
nism would  be  a  significant  shift  in 
the  real  power  of  Government  away 
from  the  bureaucracy  and  back  to  the 
elected  Congress. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  about  the  veto, 
I  believe  that  until  the  Supreme  Court 
addresses  the  issue  definitively,  it  is 
appropriate,  indeed  necessary,  for 
Congress  to  proceed  in  the  exercise  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  its  constitutional 
legislative  mandate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  most  impressed 
by  the  support  of  the  small  business 
community  for  legislative  veto.  When 
the  national  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  polled  its  entire  500.000 
membership,  it  found  that  76  percent 
favored  legislative  veto.  The  veto  was 
the  No.  5  recommendation  of  the  1980 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  and  legislative  veto  was  rec- 
ommended by   a  30  association  task 


force  on  small  business  issues  as  re- 
cently as  January  1982. 

Last  year's  reconciliation  bill  con- 
tained nine  legislative  veto  provisions. 
One  of  those  nine  was  veto  authority 
over  rules  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  new  authority 
that  I  heartily  supported.  I  will  favor 
renewal  of  the  expiring  veto  over  rules 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  dis- 
cussed in  last  week's  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

I  will  support  the  govemmentwide 
legislative  veto  authority.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
amendment  as  well. 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  here  today  boils  down  to  one 
very  central  question:  Who  should 
make  the  laws  in  this  country?  Should 
laws  be  made  by  elected  Members  of 
Congress  or  by  unelected  bureaucrats. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  Congress  should  make 
the  laws  because  it  is  the  Congress 
that  is  ultimately  responsible  to  the 
people. 

Today,  hundreds  of  Federal  govern- 
mental agencies  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  which  have  the  effect  of 
law.  Citizens  must  obey  these  laws  in 
the  same  fashion  as  laws  passed  by 
Congress  or  face  penalties,  such  as 
fines,  imprisormient  or  both. 

The  Senate  can  rectify  this  problem 
by  adopting  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  pro- 
viding for  a  legislative  veto,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

Congress  has  adopted  over  180  dif- 
ferent acts  that  have  over  250  separate 
legislative  veto  provisions.  The  first 
use  of  the  legislative  veto  was  to  disap- 
prove a  Government  reorganization 
plan  by  President  Hoover. 

One  of  the  most  recent  uses  of  legis- 
lative veto  provisions  was  the  congres- 
sional review  of  the  AW  ACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Critics  charge  that  the  legislative 
veto  is  unconstitutional.  Let  me  refute 
this  criticism. 

First,  an  act  of  Congress  has  delegat- 
ed authority  to  the  regulating  agen- 
cies. If  Congress  has  delegated  this  au- 
thority, it  follows  that  Congress  can 
place  conditions  and  limitations  to  its 
exercise  by  making  it  subject  to  a  con- 
gressional veto.  If  anything,  the  nu- 
merous rules  promulgated  by  agencies 
invades  on  the  legislative  powers  of 
Congress. 

Regarding  the  presentation  clause, 
which  requires  that  every  order,  reso- 
lution, or  vote  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  and  Senate  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  played  a  role  by  sign- 
ing into  law  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress which  contains  a  legislative  veto. 

I  quote  now  from  Justice  White  in 
Buckley  against  Valeo: 
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In  light  of  history  and  modem  reality,  the 
provision  for  Congressional  disapproval  of 
agency  regulations  does  not  appear  to  trans- 
gress the  Constitutional  design,  at  least 
where  the  President  has  agreed  to  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  disapproval  procedure 
or  the  legislation  has  been  passed  over  his 
veto. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  not 
only  congressional  powers  but  also  all 
other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof. 

Surely,  the  legislative  veto  is  a  neces- 
sary tool  for  Congress  to  carry  out  its 
legislative  and  oversight  responsibil- 
ities. 

Arguments  have  been  raised  here 
that  we  should  wait  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  consider  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legislative  veto  before  continu- 
ing with  the  mechanism.  This  argu- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  a  smoke- 
screen. Congress  is  an  equal  branch  of 
Government  and  it  would  be  unwise 
for  Congress  to  wait  demurely  for  the 
Court  to  act.  By  adopting  the  legisla- 
tive veto  amendment,  here,  today,  the 
Senate  would  be  sending  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Court  that  we  mean  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  to  make 
the  laws  and  see  that  they  are  being 
carried  out  to  our  intent.  We  mean 
business  in  bringing  the  bureaucracy 
under  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  final  con- 
cern to  bring  before  the  Senate  on  the 
issue  of  legislative  veto.  I  know  that 
representatives  of  the  administration 
are  here  today  and  that  they  object  to 
the  legislative  veto.  But,  I  want  to 
know  what  Ronald  Reagan  thinks  on 
the  legislative  veto. 

One  month  before  the  1980  election, 
Ronald  Reagan  stated  in  a  speech  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio: 

To  better  control  the  growth  of  federal 
regulations  we  should  .  .  .  grant  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  greater  authority  to 
veto  regulations  approved  by  executive 
agencies. 

With  that  statement,  he  became  the 
"first  major  Presidential  candidate 
dating  back  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
endorse  the  legislative  veto."  (Post, 
October  12,  1980.) 

The  Republican  Party  platform,  en- 
dorsed by  the  President,  supports  the 
use  of  the  congressional  veto  "as  a 
means  of  eliminating  unnecessary 
spending  and  regulations." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  two  items.  The  first  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  Senator  Schmitt 
from  Stanton  D.  Anderson  of  the  tran- 
sition team,  answering  Senator 
ScHMiTT's  question  as  to  President- 
elect Ronald  Reagan's  view  on  legisla- 
tive veto.  The  letter  states: 

After  some  delay  I  am  advised  that  in 
light  of  the  Republican  Party  Platform  sup- 
port of  the  congressional  veto  to  control  un- 
necessary spending  and  regulations.  Gover- 


nor Reagan's  position  also  favors  such  ini- 
tiatives. 

The  second  item  is  an  article  written 
by  Ronald  Reagan  in  August  1979, 
which  reads: 

The  regulators  will  have  to  l>e  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  mood  of  the  people.  Just  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are.  Since  bureaucrats  are 
not  elected,  holding  them  more  accountable 
than  they  have  been  sounds  like  a  pretty 
good  idea  in  this  constitutional  republic  of 
ours. 

I  think  a  legislative  veto  is  a  pretty 
good  idea,  too.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ronald  Reagan,  is  pre- 
sented with  regulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion which  contains  a  legislative  veto, 
based  on  these  statements.  I  believe  he 
will  sign  it. 

I  commend  Senators  Schmitt, 
Grassley.  Levin,  and  Boren  for  pro- 
posing this  amendment  and  for  stick- 
ing with  it.  A  delay  in  its  adoption  will 
only  mean  a  continuation  of  the 
present  situation  of  unchecked  bu- 
reaucrats. Congress  must  have  a  per- 
manent voice  in  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions and  the  most  effective  means  to 
have  that  voice  is  the  legislative  veto. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  and  defeat  of  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  material  follows: 

OfTICE  or  TOT  PHESIDDrr-ElXCT, 

Washington,  D.C..  December  9,  1980. 
Hon.  Harrison  Schmitt. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Last  week  when  we  talked 
on  the  telephone  you  indicated  your  desire 
to  push  the  concept  of  the  legislative  veto  in 
the  coming  session.  You  asked  whether  I 
could  determine  the  President-Elect's  posi- 
tion thereon. 

After  some  delay  I  am  advised  that  in 
light  of  the  Republican  Party  Platform  sup- 
port of  the  Congressional  veto  to  control 
unnecessary  spending  and  regulations.  Oov- 
emor  Reagan's  position  also  favors  such  ini- 
tiatives. 

I  trust  this  is  helpful.  Again.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  speak  with  you  on  the  phone. 
Sincerely. 

Stanton  D.  Anderson. 

Director, 
Economic  Affairs  Oroup. 

[From  the  Jewish  Press  Magazine  Section. 

Aug.  10.  1979] 

Naiung  The  Regulator 

(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  one  of 
Washington's  most  aggressive  regulatory 
agencies  (some  have  dubbed  It  the  "national 
narmy ").  may  get  Its  ears  pinned  back  by 
the  Senate  In  the  next  few  days. 

It  hasn't  attracted  much  press  attention, 
but  an  amendment  to  the  budget  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  PTC  would  give  Congress  a 
■legislative  veto"  over  rulings  by  the  regula- 
tors. 

Specifically,  the  amendment,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Harrison  Schmitt.  R-N.M., 
would  give  Congress  the  authority  to  inter- 
vene In  PTC  rulings  within  80  days  after 
they  are  announced.  If  It  didn't  act  within 
that  time,  the  ruling  (on,  say.  such  things  as 
children's  television  advertising— subject 
now  being  debated  by  the  PTC)  would 
stand. 


The  idea  isn't  a  new  one.  It  began  In  1932 
when  Herbert  Hoover  was  president.  In  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  act  that  year. 
Congress  gave  Hoover  the  green  light  to  re- 
organize the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government,  but  with  the  specifics  subject 
to  disapproval  by  either  house. 

In  the  47  years  since.  Congress  has  passed 
159  acts  containing  214  separate,  specific 
provisions  giving  Itself  "legislative  veto" 
review  power.  More  than  half  of  these  have 
been  enacted  since  1970.  so  the  popularity 
of  the  Idea  is  growing. 

"Prustration"  and  the  "antl-BIg  Govern- 
ment" mood  of  the  nation  are  often  given 
by  both  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  leg- 
islative veto  as  major  reasons  for  Its  popu- 
larity. "There  is  an  increasing  frustration 
over  the  lack  of  control  of  these  agencies. 
Everybody  has  a  regulatory  horror  story  to 
tell."  Sen.  Schmitt  says. 

Bureaucrats  and  their  allies  among  the 
Ralph  Nader  network  and  other  self-styled 
""public  interest"'  groups  are  In  a  tizzy  over 
the  possibility  that  the  Senate  may  pass  the 
measure  tightening  control  over  the  FTC. 
Having  gotten  used  to  having  a  hand  in  de- 
ciding what's  best  for  us  all.  they  are- 
well— uncomfortable  about  losing  their 
clout. 

Ironically,  opponents  of  the  legislative 
veto  complain  that  It  would  "politicize  the 
regulatory  process.  One  bureaucrat  recently 
said.  "The  total  dynamic  of  rule-making  will 
suffer  . . .  Our  process  will  become  a  political 
one  as  we  attempt  to  build  a  political  record 
to  bring  before  the  Hill. 

Funny,  but  that  sounds  as  If  he  means  the 
regulators  will  have  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
the  mood  of  the  people.  Just  as  members  of 
Congress  are.  Since  bureaucrats  aren't  elect- 
ed, holding  them  more  accountable  than 
they  have  been  sounds  like  a  pretty  good 
Idea  In  this  constitutional  republic  of  ours. 

Even  If  the  Senate  should  defeat  the 
Schmitt  amendment  (and  predictions  are 
that  the  vote  will  be  close,  either  way),  the 
legislative  veto  seems  to  be  an  Idea  which  is 
gathering  the  momentum  of  a  snowball  roll- 
ing downhill. 

An  FTC  official  has  conceded  that  his 
agency  has  written  off  the  House,  where 
Rep.  Elliott  H.  Levltas.  D-Ga..  has  made  the 
subject  his  "Number  1  priority. "  He  says. 
"It  has  finally  dawned  on  most  people  that 
government  has  gone  beyond  their  control. 
These  agency  people  are  actually  making 
laws  and  they're  not  accountable  to 
anyone." 

Rep.  Levltas'  Ire  stems  from  a  1974  inci- 
dent when  an  arrogant  FTC  bureaucrat  In- 
formed some  Levltas  constituents  that  he 
wasn't  Interested  In  their  views,  he  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind.* 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  begin  by  expressing  my  compli- 
ments to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  offering  an  amendment  as 
important  as  the  one  that  is  now 
before  us. 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  the 
merits,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  Is.  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Grassley.  historic. 

This  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  Senator  Schmitt  is.  to  say 
the  least,  a  sweeping  amendment. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  not  today  debat- 
ing the  question  of  legislative  veto 
with  respect  to  some  specific  agency  of 
the  Government.  We  are,  instead,  de- 


bating the  concept  of  legislative  veto 
with  respect  to  all  the  Government; 
every  single  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  covered  by  the 
legislative  veto  if  this  amendment 
were  to  become  law.  Nor  are  we  distin- 
guishing between  major  rules  and 
minor  rules.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
this  amendment  on  the  basis  of  the 
importance  of  the  rule  or  regulation 
that  would  be  reviewed  and  subject  to 
legislative  veto. 

The  only  exceptions,  as  I  read  the 
amendment,  are  for  rules  of  very  par- 
ticular applicability,  such  as  rules  re- 
lating to  rates  in  the  ICC,  but  all 
other  rules  of  all  other  agencies- 
major  rules  and  minor  rules— would  be 
covered  by  this  amendment  and  would 
henceforth  be  subject  to  the  legisla- 
tive veto. 

Over  the  course  of  years  the  legisla- 
tive veto  has  been  debated  with  re- 
spect to  specific  regulatory  agencies 
over  and  over  again,  and  there  have 
been  a  variety  of  forms  of  legislative 
veto  that  have  been  suggested— one 
House  vetoes,  the  so-called  one-half 
House  vetoes,  two  House  vetoes. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  to  suggest  a  spe- 
cific type  of  legislative  veto,  the  so- 
called  two  House  veto,  and  render  that 
veto  applicable  to  all  agencies  for  all 
rules  and  regulations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  very  particular  appli- 
cability. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  not  con- 
ceivably be  a  worse  time  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  put  in 
place  a  Govemmentwide  legislative 
veto  than  is  the  case  today. 

The  timing  is  so  bad  for  this  amend- 
ment that  it  is  as  though  a  computer 
had  been  asked  what  is  the  worst  con- 
ceivable time  to  proceed  full-speed 
ahead  with  a  Govemmentwide  legisla- 
tive veto.  Surely,  any  computer  that 
was  asked  that  question  would  come 
up  with  the  answer,  "Right  now,  in 
early  1982.  This  is  the  worst  conceiva- 
ble time  for  a  legislative  veto." 

Why  so?  Because,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  country  has  the 
concept  of  the  legislative  veto  been 
more  in  flux  than  it  is  today. 

We  have  heard  many  Senators  today 
talk  about  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  legislative  veto. 
When  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
called  up  this  amendment,  at  the  very 
outset  he  discussed  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  Why  did  he  discuss 
the  constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
veto? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
this  is  a  live  matter  right  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  has  held  the  legisla- 
tive veto  unconstitutional.  That  case  is 
on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  held  the  legislative  veto  unconsti- 


tutional. That  case  is  on  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  in  fact  has 
been  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Two  cases  are  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
one  case  the  argument  has  been  held. 
Despite  the  fact  that  constitutionality 
is  now  a  real  case  in  controversy 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  today  considers  whether 
this  precise  time  is  the  time  to  barge 
full  speed  ahead  by  putting  in  place  a 
specific  form  of  the  legislative  veto, 
Govemmentwide,  for  all  rules  and 
regulations,  whether  they  were  major 
rules  or  minor  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality of  the  legislative  veto 
has  been  debated  back  and  forth  in 
the  Senate  today.  I  do  not  intend  to 
debate  that  issue.  This  is  not  the 
forum  for  debating  the  issue  of  consti- 
tutionality of  the  legislative  veto.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  irrele- 
vant whether  we  debate  it  in  the 
Senate;  the  issue  is  going  to  be  decided 
one  way  or  another  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

My  view  is  that  while  the  case  is 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  pending  a 
determination  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  issue  that  is  before  it,  let  us 
wait  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  speak. 
Then,  if  we  want  to  have  a  legislative 
veto,  let  us  fashion  a  form  of  legisla- 
tive veto  which  complies  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

However,  not  only  is  this  matter  in  a 
state  of  flux  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  also  in  a  state  of  flux 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
pointed  out  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances over  a  great  many  decades 
where  a  legislative  veto  of  one  sort  or 
another  has  been  utilized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  one  purpose  or  another. 

That  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  legislative  veto  pointed  toward  the 
regtilatory  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  device  which  was  not  widely 
used  until  the  1970's. 

We  are  now  going  through  the  first 
phases  in  Congress  of  utilizing  the  leg- 
islative veto  with  respect  to  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  regulatory 
agencies. 

In  the  1970's,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wrote  a  legislative  veto 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  We 
now  have  the  first  case  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto  being  used  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is 
coming  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  used-car  rule.  That  will  be 
before  us.  We  already  dealt  with  it 
once  in  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
understand  that  we  will  be  dealing 
with  it  again  in  the  Conmierce  Com- 
mittee. 

However,  would  it  not  make  sense  to 
have  a  trial  run  or  two  in  Congress  to 


see  how  it  works,  to  use  a  legislative 
veto  in  a  test  case,  as  the  used-car  rule 
is.  before  we  determine  to  put  in 
place— agencywide,  govemmentwide— 
a  form  of  legislative  veto  which  would 
cover  all  rules,  be  they  major  rules  or 
minor  rules? 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
even  those  Senators  who  are  ardent 
supporters  of  the  concept  of  legislative 
veto,  and  there  are  many:  not  now.  not 
today.  The  timing  is  not  right. 

It  is  a  live  issue  in  Congress.  It  is  a 
live  issue  before  the  courts.  It  is  a 
matter  that  is  in  a  state  of  flux  right 
now.  The  timing  could  not  be  worse  to 
set  in  motion  a  full-scale  implementa- 
tion of  the  legislative  veto.  For  even 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  veto, 
the  timing  could  not  be  worse.  There 
is  no  rush. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  will  shortly  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  will  make 
a  motion  to  table  not  because  I  par- 
ticularly enjoy  moving  to  table  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  but,  instead,  be- 
cause, in  a  tabling  motion,  I  want  to 
give  those  Senators  who  favor  the  con- 
cept of  a  legislative  veto  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  to  table,  on  the  theory  that 
the  timing  is  not  right  today. 

However,  I  also  say  that,  in  the  view 
of  this  Senator,  it  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  timing  that  is  before  us.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  whole  concept  of  the 
legislative  veto,  because  I  believe  that 
the  arguments  to  be  made  on  the 
merits  of  the  veto  are  at  least  as  com- 
pelling as  the  arguments  to  be  made 
on  the  question  of  timing  for  the 
bringing  up  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  moving  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  legislative 
veto,  first  it  should  be  said  that  Con- 
gress today  has  the  power  to  exercise  a 
legislative  veto  against  regulatory 
agencies.  Congress  today  can  exercise 
a  legislative  veto.  How  does  it  do  so?  It 
does  so  by  an  act  of  Congress.  That  is 
how  Congress  can  overturn  any  act  by 
a  regulatory  agency— pass  a  law.  In 
fact,  from  time  to  time  Congress  has 
been  called  upon  to  pass  laws  going  to 
regulatory  decisions,  to  overturn 
them. 

We  did  so  in  the  case  of  seatbelt 
interlocks.  We  did  so  in  the  case  of  the 
contents  of  diet  sodas.  Congress,  by 
act.  by  law.  as  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  in  effect, 
overturned  the  actions  of  regulatory 
agencies. 

It  is  not  as  though  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  beyond  our  reach.  They  are 
not  beyond  our  reach.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Congress  from  acting  as 
our  Founding  Fathers  determined  we 
should  act— namely,  by  law.  The  legis- 
lative veto  is  an  effort  to  shortcut  the 
procedures  for  passing  the  law.  It  is  a 
bobtail  fashion  of  legislating.  As  such. 
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it  raises  questions  which  are  not  only 
constitutional  in  their  nature  but 
questions  which  have  adverse  side  ef- 
fects as  well. 

For  example,  it  is  my  contention 
that  the  concept  of  the  legislative  veto 
is  one  which  invites  delegation  of  con- 
gressional power  from  Congress  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  I  believe  this  is 
a  point  worth  making,  because  many 
of  the  people  who  advocate  the  legisla- 
tive veto  feel  that  here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  Congress  to  rein  in  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  to  gather  some  power 
back  for  ourselves. 

We  talk  about  a  fourth  branch  of 
Government  in  these  agencies— the 
bureaucrats,  as  we  call  them— auid  we 
rant  and  rave  about  the  power  of  the 
bureaucracy.  We  say  that  we  want  to 
do  something  to  rein  in  the  bureaucra- 
cy, and  we  conceive  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislative  veto  might  be  some  way 
to  control  the  bureaucracy.  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  believe  it  would  have  the 
opposite  effect;  that  instead  of  provid- 
ing a  way  of  controlling  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  legislative  veto  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  say:  "Yes.  we 
will  give  power  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  will  turn  over  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  power  which  we  other- 
wise might  have.  We  will  write  our 
statutes  as  loosely  as  possible,  vesting 
the  executive  branch  with  power,  on 
the  theory  that  we  will  have  a  second 
bite  of  the  apple,  we  will  have  a  fail- 
safe, we  will  have  a  backstop  approach 
to  dealing  with  the  executive  branch. 
We  will  be  able  to  second-guess  them 
through  the  process  of  the  legislative 
veto." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that 
in  an  article  circulated  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Schmitt,  sup- 
porting the  idea  of  the  legislative  veto, 
the  author  of  the  article  makes  exact- 
ly this  point.  The  article  appeared  in 
the  Outlook  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  February  21  of  this  year, 
written  by  a  man  named  Louis  Fisher. 
The  kernel  of  his  argument  is  a&  fol- 
lows: Presidents  accepted— indeed, 
often  invited— legislative  vetoes  be- 
cause they  provided  a  way  to  get  more 
power.  The  bargain  was  clearly  under- 
stood by  both  branches.  The  President 
essentially  told  Congress,  "Give  me 
more  authority  than  you  normally 
would,  and  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
veto  issues." 

Mr.  President,  any  of  us  who  have 
been  here  for  any  time  at  all  have 
heard  this  argument  made  in  commit- 
tee: "Oh,  let's  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
law.  Let's  go  ahead  and  agree  to  this 
amendment  or  that  amendment.  Let's 
go  ahead  and  turn  this  power  over  to 
administrative  agencies.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  will  always  be  able  to  veto 
what  they  do." 

The  legislative  veto  is  not  a  way  to 
control  the  executive  branch.  It  Is  not 
a  way  to  control  regulatory  agencies. 
The   legislative    veto,    instead,    is   an 


excuse  we  use  to  tell  ourselves  that  it 
does  not  really  matter  very  much 
whether  we  turn  authority  over  to  the 
executive  branch.  Let  us  just  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  After  all.  we  can  second- 
guess  it. 

So,  the  first  argument  on  the  merits 
against  the  legislative  veto  is  that,  far 
from  containing  and  controlling  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  it  in- 
vites the  delegation  of  authority  from 
Congress  to  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  veto 
also  invites  the  trivialization  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  in- 
vites us  to  address  inordinate  amounts 
of  time  to  very  trivial  matters. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to*  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  on  how  much  staff  time  the 
legislative  veto  will  take.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  point  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  it  will  not  take  any  more 
time  at  all;  it  will  not  take  any  staff 
time  at  all  to  have  the  legislative  veto. 

Does  anybody  in  the  Senate  accept 
that? 

Any  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee who  addressed  himself  or  her- 
self to  the  question  of  the  legislative 
veto  of  the  used-car  rule  knows  that  it 
has  taken  staff  time  and  the  time  of 
Senators  to  pore  over  the  used-car  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point  Just  to 
clarify  something? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor wait  until  my  remarks  are  conclud- 
ed? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  that  point 
should  be  clarified  now. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  All  right. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  raised  the  point  of  the  staff 
time  required  to  review  rules,  and  the 
thrust  of  my  remarks  was  on  the 
review  process.  Obviously,  when  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  introduced 
the  burden  on  committee  is  as  it  is  be- 
cause of  any  other  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
clearly  there  is  a  very  great  number  of 
important  matters  that  are  before 
Congress,  matters  of  the  future  of  our 
economy,  the  budget,  defense  spend- 
ing, and  controlling  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  disaster.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
important  matters  that  are  before 
Congress  and  that  should  be  consum- 
ing our  time. 

Yet  the  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  spent  considerable 
amounts  of  time  last  fall  looking  at  a 
form,  a  sticker  to  l)e  placed  on  the 
window  of  used  cars.  We  sat  there  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  combing 
through  regulations,  listening  to  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  exactly  what 
disclosures  should  be  made  or  should 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  used  cars. 


I  contend  that  if  Congress  is  to 
spend  its  time  looking  through  rules 
and  regulations,  looking  at  stickers  to 
be  affixed  to  car  windshields,  then  this 
is  a  trivialization  of  the  role  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  legislative  veto  would  require 
either  a  greater  workload  for  Congress 
itself  or  more  likely  it  would  require  a 
much  greater  workload  for  congres- 
sional staff.  And  this  is  the  most  likely 
thing,  in  my  opinion.  I  think  that  it 
would  not  be  a  shift  of  responsibility 
from  the  bureaucracy  of  the  executive 
branch  to  Congress  but  instead  it 
would  be  a  shift  of  responsibility  from 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  executive 
branch  to  the  bureaucracy  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  necessitate  an  expan- 
sion of  congressional  staff  which  some 
argue  has  already  expanded  beyond  all 
reason. 

It  would  also  serve  as  an  indication 
from  Congress  to  all  of  the  special  in- 
terest groups  to  increase  the  special 
pleading  that  goes  on  around  this 
place  because  the  role  of  the  lobbyists 
henceforth  would  not  be  devoted 
simply  to  lobbying  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  legislation;  the  lobbyists 
would  now  be  lobbying  Congress  as 
well  with  respect  to  regulation. 

Witness.  Mr.  President,  what  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  FTC  used 
car  warranty  rule.  After  that  rule  was 
Introduced,  before  a  hearing  was  ever 
held  in  the  Commerce  Committee.  36 
Memt)ers  of  the  Senate  were  cospon- 
sors  of  the  legislative  veto  of  the  PTC 
used  car  warranty  rule. 

The  special  pleading  that  went  on 
with  respect  to  that  rule  has  already 
been  commented  on  in  the  press  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
rehash  that. 

But  if  the  used  car  lobby  has  such 
power  that  it  can  gamer  36  cosponsors 
for  a  legislative  veto  with  respect  to 
warranties  affixed  to  used  cars.  Just 
think  of  the  power  and  activity  that 
would  be  generated  by  all  kinds  of 
other  interests  as  they  clamor  to  have 
the  actions  of  regulatory  agencies 
overturned. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  veto  is 
a  perversion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress. It  is  an  abomination.  The  legis- 
lative veto  will  magnify  the  role  of  the 
lobbyist.  It  will  multiply  the  size  of 
congressional  staff.  It  will  lead  to 
more  delegation  of  responsibility  from 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch. 

And  those  are  the  reasons  why  so 
many  oppose  the  legislative  veto  and 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  That  is 
why  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  AFL-CIO.  and  the  Business 
Roundtable  oppose  it.  That  is  also 
why  the  administration  opposes  it. 

Even  for  the  advocates  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  legislative  veto,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  shall 
read  into  the  Record  two  letters  that  I 
have  received  from  the  administration 
on  the  legislative  veto. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  March  10. 
1982,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Jack:  The  Laxalt-Leahy  Regulatory 
Reform  bill.  S.  1080.  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  In  the  very  near 
future.  As  you  know,  we  strongly  support 
Senate  passage  of  this  legislation,  and  we 
have  worked  with  Senators  Laxalt.  Leahy 
and  Roth  on  additional  amendments  to  this 
legislation  which  we  also  support. 

We  are.  however,  concerned  about  an 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  to  the 
bill  to  provide  for  some  form  of  a  legislative 
veto  for  agency  rulemaking.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  said  to  one  of  the  veto's 
sponsors,  the  Administration  believes  that 
the  Senate  should  not  consider  the  legisla- 
tive veto  at  this  time  because  of  the  Consti- 
tutional issues  raised  by  the  veto  that  are 
currently  near  resolution  in  the  courts.  In 
view  of  the  recent  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
in  the  FERC  case  (which  is  now  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court),  the  Court  may  well 
provide  definitive  answers  by  June  to  these 
Constitutional  questions  in  the  Chada  case 
now  pending  before  It.  The  Administration 
therefore  believes  that  further  Congression- 
al consideration  of  the  Issue  should  occur 
only  after  the  Supreme  Court  has  provided 
more  guidance  In  these  cases  to  Congress 
and  the  Executive. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  strongly 
supports  your  efforts  to  defer  consideration 
of  any  legrislative  veto  provisions. 
Sincerely, 

Oborce  Bcsh. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President  as 
we  all  know  is  the  lead  person  in  the 
administration  on  the  whole  issue  of 
regulatory  reform.  The  lead  person  in 
the  administration's  efforts  on  regula- 
tory reform  stated  as  recently  as  noon- 
time today  in  our  Republican  policy 
luncheon  the  opposition  of  the  admin- 
istration to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
letter  which  I  received  today,  dated 
today.  March  23,  1982,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  White  House. 
Waahington,  March  23,  1982. 
Hon.  John  C.  Dantortr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  In  recent  days  some  confusion 
has  been  generated  In  the  Senate  as  to  the 
Administration's  position  on  legislative  veto. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  strongly  sup- 
port your  tabling  motion  and  will  continue 
to  work  with  you  In  an  effort  to  see  that 
your  motion  prevails. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  Including  the  Im- 
minence of  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  relat- 
ed constitutional  Issues  and  our  difficulties 
with  the  applicability  of  such  a  provision  to 
those  agencies  which  report  directly  to  the 
President,  the  Administration  supports  your 
motion  to  table  the  legislative  veto  amend- 
ment to  S.  1080. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  or 
Ken  Duberstein  if  you  have  any  further 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  Meese.  III. 
Countelor  to  the  President 


Now.  Mr.  President,  that  concludes 
the  remarks  that  I  intend  to  make.  It 
is  my  hope  in  the  near  future  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  not  going  to 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said  this 
morning.  I  certainly  know  of  nobody 
on  this  side  who  wishes  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  just  a  few  minutes.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  apologize  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  worse  time  to  hesitate  on 
the  question  of  legislative  veto,  to 
falter  on  the  question  of  legislative 
veto,  based  on  arguments  of  its  consti- 
tutionality when  we  were  arguing  that 
very  question  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  position  of  this  Senate  as 
argued  before  that  Court  is  that  the 
legislative  veto  is  constitutional  in  the 
particular  case  before  the  Court.  To 
hesitate  at  this  time  on  that  issue,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  to  court  disas- 
ter both  with  that  judicial  body  and 
with  the  historic  position  this  Senate 
has  taken. 

We  should  not  willingly  surrender 
our  right  to  act  on  arms  sales,  we 
should  not  willingly  surrender  our 
right  to  act  on  the  sale  of  nuclear  fuel, 
we  should  not  willingly  surrender  our 
right  to  act  under  the  War  Powers  Act 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can troops  into  foreign  lands,  we 
should  not  willingly  surrender  our 
right  to  review  the  President's  deci- 
sions on  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  or  the  Department  of 
Education,  every  one  of  those  and 
hundreds  more  legislative  vetoes. 

We  should  not,  we  cannot,  in  any 
way  consistent  with  our  own  tradi- 
tions, our  own  position  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  hesitate  or  falter  on  the  ques- 
tion of  legislative  veto  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  tested  mechanism.  I  would 
like  to  quote  Just  for  a  moment  from 
the  testimony  of  Representative  Mil- 
LicENT  Fenwick  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  relative  to 
the  legislative  veto  mechanism  in  the 
HUD  authorization  bill.  She  told  us  as 
follows: 

The  legislative  review  process  was  enacted 
into  law  last  year  but  It  applied  only  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. My  experience  with  HUD  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  valuable 
tool  that  should  be  applied  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  and  could  well  be 
even  strengthened  further. 

This  legislative  veto  mechanism  is  a 
practical  way  of  stopping  regulations 
before  they  take  effect.  It  is  the  only 
practical  way  that  we  know  of.  It  is  a 
tested  way. 

We  are  taking  the  position  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  we  have  historically 
in  other  courts,  that  it  is  eminently 
constitutional;  that  it.  in  fact,  is  the 


only  practical  way  of  checking  the 
growing,  burgeoning  regulatory  proc- 
ess which  is  the  real  intervention  in 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

Writing  general  laws,  which  we  do 
around  here  regularly,  has  not  been 
encouraged  because  of  the  legislative 
veto.  That  has  been  happening  for 
decades.  We  cannot  blame  the  legisla- 
tive veto  for  the  fact  that  we  write 
general  laws. 

What  happens  is  that  our  people 
come  to  us  when  regulations  are  badly 
drafted  and  say: 

It  is  not  the  general  law  we  object  to.  It  is 
the  regulations.  It  is  the  regulations  that 
are  written  pursuant  to  the  general  law. 

Without  a  legislative  veto  mecha- 
nism there  is  no  way  of  responding  to 
the  demand,  the  need,  the  public  has 
for  having  some  way  to  check  the 
Interventions  in  their  lives. 

It  is  not  the  general  laws  that 
burden  the  people;  it  is  the  regula- 
tions. It  is  not  the  general  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  FTC.  which  was  made 
long  before  the  legislative  veto,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  problem:  it  is  the 
specific  rule  of  the  PTC  which  causes 
a  problem,  and  it  is  that  rule  on  which 
we  must  have  a  handle.  It  is  that  regu- 
lation and  hundreds  like  it  which  the 
legislative  veto  would  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  stop  before  they  take 
effect. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
BoREN  is  coming  to  the  floor,  and  he 
would  like  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  withhold  a  tabling  motion 
so  that  he  can  reach  the  floor. 

I  would  only  say  in  just  the  few  sec- 
onds remaining,  and  in  a  very  short  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
that  clearly  tabling  the  Schmitt 
amendment  would  not  undo  any  form 
of  legislative  veto  that  is  now  on  the 
books.  It  would  not  undo  the  War 
Powers  Act  or  anything  else.  It  would 
simply  say  that  this  is  not  the  time  in 
March  of  1982  to  expand  the  legisla- 
tive veto  wholesale  to  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  to  all  rules, 
major  and  minor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  over  the  last  3  years 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  effort 
to  pass  a  legislative  veto  through  the 
Congress.  For  the  years  that  I  served 
as  a  State  legislator  and  as  Governor 
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In  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma.  I  was  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  burdens  placed 
upon  the  State  and  its  citizens,  both 
corporate  and  individual,  by  the  ever 
increasing  sea  of  regulations  which 
spewed  forth  from  a  seemingly  endless 
number  of  Government  agencies. 

I  will  always  remember  reading  a 
piece  in  "Industry  Weelt"  entitled 
"Lord  Deliver  Us",  wherein  it  pointed 
out  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  contains  56 
words.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
258  words,  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence 1.322  words.  The  article 
went  on.  Mr.  President,  to  point  out 
that  a  Government  regulation  on  the 
sale  of  cabbage  requires  26.911  words. 
As  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Oklaho- 
ma, I  vowed  that  if  I  were  ever  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  so.  I  would  bend  every 
effort  to  see  that  unnecessary  regula- 
tions being  considered  were  eliminat- 
ed, and  those  adready  in  existence 
would  be  weeded  out  so  as  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  my  State  and  its  citi- 
zens. 

Therefore,  I  was  most  receptive 
when  my  good  friend.  Senator  Levin. 
first  approached  me  about  Joining  him 
in  the  effort  to  pass  a  legislative  veto 
provision  which  would  apply  Govern- 
ment-wide. We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  that  effort  and  have  found  a 
good  many  allies  along  the  way.  It  was 
a  giant  step  forward  when  we  were 
able  to  join  forces  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Schmitt.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  Senator 
Grasslxy.  That  combined  effort  has 
produced  a  legislative  veto  amendment 
which  I  think  is  eminently  fair,  work- 
able, and  constitutional. 

Previous  speakers  have  discussed  the 
amendment  in  some  detail,  so  I  will 
not  attempt  to  duplicate  their  efforts 
here.  Senator  Leviw  has  spoken  elo- 
quently on  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  proposal.  Senator 
Schmitt  has  traced  its  history  and 
Senator  GRASSLnr  has  spoken  of  the 
history  of  this  concept  in  the  various 
States  of  our  country. 

I  would,  in  the  next  few  minutes, 
like  to  discuss  the  oversight  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  in  relation  to 
this  proposal. 

Oversight  naturally  flows  from  and 
is  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch— to  create  the  laws  which 
guide  and  shape  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens and  the  direction  of  our  Nation. 

Congress  can  and  does  delegate  its 
authority  in  this  area  to  the  extent 
that  the  executive  branch  agencies 
can  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
designed  to  implement  the  laws  Con- 
gress has  passed.  These  rules  and  reg- 
ulations often  carry  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  and  are  so  designed  as  to 
accurately  reflect  the  legislative  Intent 
of  the  Congress.  Neither  the  act  of  leg- 
islating nor  the  delegation  of  that  au- 
thority relieves  the  Congress  of  the 


burden  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  laws  it 
creates  are  properly  applied. 

No  one  in  this  debate  denies  our  re- 
sponsibility of  oversight,  nor  do  they 
fail  to  recognize  the  complexity  that 
responsibility  entails.  In  1979.  there 
were  18  regulations  promulgated  for 
every  statute  enacted  into  law.  It  is 
this  vast  morass  that  the  American 
public  faces  each  day— law  that  is  ad- 
ministrative in  nature  rather  than 
statutory  and  law  that  is  being  im- 
posed by  unelected  persons  through 
authority  granted  to  them  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Since  we  agree  that  delegation  Is  not 
abandonment,  the  question  becomes 
how  to  l>est  discharge  our  oversight  re- 
sponsibility legally  and  effectively. 
Senator  Levin  has  addressed  the  legal- 
ity question— I  would  deal  with  the 
issue  of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  half  a  century  ago, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  legislative  veto  was  a  legal 
and  effective  means  of  employing  its 
oversight  responsibilities— not  yester- 
day—but 50  years  ago. 

The  1932  Appropriations  Act  author- 
ized then  President  Herbert  Hoover  to 
consolidate  existing  administrative 
agencies  and  activities,  but  each  of  his 
reorganization  plans  had  to  be  laid 
before  the  Congress  where  it  could  be 
blocked  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  dis- 
approval of  each  Chamber.  Since  that 
time,  the  numl)er  of  legislative  vetoes 
have  multiplied  and  touched  veiy 
nearly  every  phase  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  not  certain  that 
anyone  knows  the  exact  number  of 
legislative  veto  provisions  that  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  An  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  fixes  the  number 
at  more  than  200  and  our  staff  re- 
search indicates  that  there  are  nearly 
300  such  provisions. 

Such  provisions  are  found  in  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
1980,  the  War  Powers  Act.  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Act  of  1982. 
and  hundreds  of  others.  In  the  96th 
Congress  alone.  33  legislative  veto  pro- 
visions were  enacted  into  law. 

In  light  of  today's  circumstances.  It 
is  with  some  Irony  that  I  point  out  the 
original  purpose  of  the  legislative  veto 
concept  was  to  put  more  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

It  was  neither  desirable  nor  practical 
then  or  now  for  Congress  to  draw  leg- 
islation with  such  specificity  as  to 
result  in  implementation  without  in- 
tervening action. 

In  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  21  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Lewis  Fisher 
said  that  over  the  years  Presidents  aw:- 
cepted  legislative  vetoes  as  a  part  of  a 
bargain  clearly  understood  by  both 
branches  of  the  Government.  The 
President's  end  of  the  bargain  was  to 
tell  the  Congress  that  if  they  would 
give   him   more  authority   than  they 


were  normally  prone  to  do.  that  he 
would  allow  them  the  chance  to  veto 
his  initiatives. 

Fisher  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
courts  were  familiar  with  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit In  1977  dismissed  a  suit  by  a  Fed- 
eral employee  who  protested  that  the 
Senate  had  acted  unconstitutionally 
when  it  disapproved  a  pay  raise  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  Fisher  noted 
that  the  legislative  history  convinced 
the  court  that  Congress  delegated  the 
salary  authority  only  on  the  condition 
that  it  could,  by  a  one-House  veto,  dis- 
approve Presidential  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  extremely  important  In  this 
debate  to  understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  court  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
court  in  that  case— that  the  authority 
and  conditions  were  Inseparable.  In 
other  words,  that  the  congressional 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  Inseparably  linked  to  the 
condition  of  the  veto. 

Is  this  arrangement  effective?  Most 
certainly.  We  have  already  heard 
other  speakers  relate  the  history  of 
the  veto  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  used. 

A  good  deal  of  the  effectiveness  and 
appeal  of  the  legislative  veto  process 
rests  in  its  expedited  procedures. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, consideration  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  is  a  privileged  matter  and 
no  debate  may  occur  on  a  motion  to 
consider  It— nor  may  the  motion  be 
amended.  The  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  is  set  at  2  hours 
and  the  resolution  may  not  be  amend- 
ed. There  are  other  provisions,  but  the 
point  Is  made  that  little  time  will  be 
wasted  If  and  when  such  a  resolution 
should  come  before  the  Senate. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  unlike 
the  regular  legislative  process,  this  res- 
olution would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
attachment  of  riders  that  are  often 
nongermane  and  long-delay  or  even 
defeat-desired  legislation. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  workload  of  the  Senate,  I  submit 
that  in  the  atwence  of  legislative  veto 
and  with  the  regular  legislative  proc- 
ess being  the  only  method  by  which 
Congress  could  exercise  its  oversight 
responsibility,  our  workload  could  and 
would  increase  as  each  of  us  sought  In 
the  only  way  open  to  us  to  satisfy  the 
cries  from  our  constltutents  for  relief 
from  a  particularly  onerous  rule  put 
forth  by  an  uncaring  or  dogmatic 
agency  In  direct  violation  of  legislative 
Intent. 

We  could  well  see  other  legislation 
mired  even  further  by  additional 
riders— on  appropriations  bills,  for  ex- 
ample—because that  is  the  only 
avenue  open.  I  can  see  a  situation 
where  a  bill  disapproving  an  agency 
action  such  as  I  have  Just  described 
would  be  stopped  In  Its  tracks  or  de- 
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feated  by  an  amendment  dealing  with 
abortion,  for  example. 

While  we  are  explaining  that  proce- 
dure to  a  constituent  who  is  being 
hurt  or  whose  business  is  being  shut 
down,  we  might  also  tell  them  that 
things  came  to  this  state  because  the 
Senate  failed  to  pass  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure that  could  have  provided 
speedy,  timely  relief. 

In  that  world,  legislative  veto  will  be 
a  device  whose  design  saves  the  Senate 
time  and  work  and  a  large  political 
headache. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  of  work- 
load and  time  is  closely  linked  to  effec- 
tiveness. I  believe  other  speakers  have 
dwelled  on  the  folly  of  the  argument 
that  the  Senate  will  be  faced  with 
5,000  or  6,000  or  7,000  new  rules  and 
regulations  each  year.  I  will  not  cover 
that  ground  again. 

However.  I  think  It  is  very  much  to 
the  point  to  ask  what  happens  in  the 
absence  of  a  legislative  veto.  I  submit 
one  of  two  things— either  Congress 
will  be  forced  to  write  far  more  de- 
tailed laws  to  insure  intent  is  carried 
out.  or  we  will  find  another  way  to  do 
the  same  thing  a  veto  would  have 
done. 

In  either  case,  the  power  of  the  exec- 
utive would  be  undoubtedly  reduced, 
which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  this 
administration's  desire  at  the  moment. 

As  to  the  first  option— greater  speci- 
ficity—I frankly  believe  the  majority 
in  Congress  would  pass  in  favor  of  the 
second.  Although  if  they  did  not  the 
results  in  time  and  workload  for  the 
Congress  would  be  obvious,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  court  battles  which 
would  erupt  as  everyone  tried  to 
unravel  the  uncertainties  Inherent  in 
law  written  by  committee.  We  have 
that  problem  now— but  not  nearly  to 
the  extent  we  would  have  if  Congress 
decided  to  get  more  detailed  in  their 
work— assuming  we  could  pass  any- 
thing. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  ingenuity  of 
Congress  and  staff  would  find  another 
way.  And.  as  Mr.  Fisher  points  out  in 
his  article,  the  devices  will  be  more 
cumbersome  for  the  President  and 
Just  as  satisfactory  to  Congress. 

If  I  may  quote  from  Mr.  Fisher's  re- 
search: 

President  Elsenhower  discovered  this  un- 
pleasant fact  in  the  1950s  when  he  objected 
to  "committee  vetoes"  compelling  agencies 
to  obtain  advance  clearance  from  congres- 
sional panels.  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  called  this  an  unconstitutional  in- 
fringement on  executive  responsibility. 

tJndaunted.  Congress  created  another  pro- 
cedure that  yielded  the  same  control.  A  bill 
was  drafted  to  prohibit  appropriations  for 
certain  real  estate  transactions  unless  the 
Public  Works  Committees  first  approved 
the  contracts.  Elsenhower  signed  the  bill 
after  Brownell  concluded  that  this  proce- 
dure—based on  the  authorization-appropria- 
tion process— was  within  Congress'  power. 
That  form  had  changed;  the  committee  veto 
remained. 


If  the  one-house  veto  over  impoundment 
deferrals  is  invalid.  Congress  will  have  no 
trouble  devising  more  burdensome  proce- 
dures for  the  president.  A  harbinger  of  what 
might  be  in  the  works  appears  in  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1982. 
passed  last  December.  Whenever  the  presi- 
dent proposes  to  defer  appropriations  for 
various  rail  programs,  the  funds  must  be  re- 
leased unless  Congress  within  45  days  com- 
pletes action  on  a  bill  approving  all  or  part 
of  the  proposed  deferral. 

There  Is  no  constitutional  problem  here, 
since  Congress  will  act  through  the  regular 
legislative  process.  Yet  in  this  case,  in 
effect,  the  president  not  only  ends  up  with  a 
one-house  veto,  but  a  more  onerous  version. 
Under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act.  one 
house  must  take  the  initiative  to  disapprove 
a  deferral.  Under  the  transportation  statute 
one  house  can  succeed  through  inaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  at  this  point 
only  long  enough  to  say  that  I  am  not 
entirely  pleased  by  this  sort  of  idea. 
Legislation  or  the  denial  of  legislation 
by  inaction  is.  in  my  Judgment,  bad 
public  policy— unless,  of  course,  that  is 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  an  even 
worse  policy. 

Fisher  goes  on: 

Other  mechanisms  are  also  available  to 
protect  congressional  prerogatives.  Under 
the  Trade  Act  of  1958.  the  president  could 
implement  certain  actions  for  import  relief 
only  by  obtaining  from  Congress  a  concur- 
rent resolution  passed  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  Courts  would  likely 
find  this  type  of  concurrent  resolution  con- 
stitutional, since  it  contains  a  built-in  over- 
ride of  a  presidential  veto.  This  would  come 
as  little  consolation  to  a  president  forced  to 
locate  an  extraordinary  majority  In  each 
house  before  acting. 

So  there  we  have  it,  Mr.  President— 
a  Congress  denied  legislative  veto, 
curbing  the  powers  of  the  executive  by 
granting  authority  for  shorter  periods 
of  time,  forcing  the  President  to 
return  more  often  for  extension  with 
the  resulting  decrease  in  time  and  in- 
crease in  workload  for  us  and  them.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  the  administration 
has  thought  this  through.  We  should 
save  them  from  themselves. 

Others  we  should  be  attempting  to 
save  from  themselves,  Mr.  President, 
are  those  like  the  membership  of  the 
Business  Roundtable. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  statement. 
Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  an  Indus- 
try Week  article  that  dealt  with  the 
number  of  words  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  a  Govern- 
ment regulation  on  the  sale  of  cab- 
bage. 

That  comparison  came  from  a  study 
done  for  the  Business  Roundtable  by 
Arthur  Andersen  «fe  Co.  The  study  was 
of  the  regulatory  Impact  of  just  6  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  48  "Roundtable"  com- 
panies. It  found  that  the  regulations 
from  those  six  agencies  cost  the  com- 
pauiles  $2.6  billion  In  1977—43  percent 
of  what  those  firms  spent  on  research 
and  development  that  year  and  16  per- 
cent of  their  combined  net  income.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Business 


Roundtable  would  turn  their  back  on 
anything  that  would  help  with  that 
kind  of  problem.  I  am  not  sure  they 
are  doing  so  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Certainly  not  as  great  as  the  enthu- 
siasm being  displayed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business- 
men in  support  of  legislative  veto. 
Wilson  S.  Johnson,  then  president  of 
NFIB  said  this  about  the  veto  concept: 

Since  1974.  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  (>mB)  has  been  sur- 
veying members  quarterly  to  determine  the 
main  economic  problems  they  face.  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  consistently  ranked 
among  the  top  four. 

Some  regulation  is  necessary,  but  too 
often  those  writing  the  regulations  do  not 
understand  the  Impact  of  their  work  on 
those  they  regulate.  In  many  cases,  regula- 
tions go  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  reform  regulatory 
procedures.  Congress  will  soon  consider  a 
concept  called  -legifilative  veto. "  The  idea  is 
to  give  Congress  the  power  to  reject  any 
rule  or  regulation  that  goes  beyond  the 
original  intent  of  the  law.  Some  say  Con- 
gress already  has  "oversight '  responsibility 
for  the  laws  it  passes,  but  oversight  as  it 
exists  cannot  remedy  the  excesses  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  because  Congress  does 
not  have  the  power  to  keep  regulations 
from  taking  effect. 

For  small  business,  legislative  veto  would 
provide  an  avenue  for  appeal  which  does  not 
now  exist.  Large  corporations,  with  their 
teams  of  lawyers,  statisticians  and  comput- 
ers, can  work  directly  with  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  even  go  to  court  to  challenge  unfair 
or  inequitable  regulations.  The  small-busi- 
ness person  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  repeat  one 
sentence  of  Mr.  Johnson's  statement: 

Some  say  Congress  already  has  "over- 
sight" responsibility  for  the  laws  it  passes, 
but  oversight  as  it  exists  cannot  remedy  the 
excesses  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  because 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to  keep 
regulations  from  taking  effect. 

Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to 
keep  regulations  from  going  into 
effect.  The  legislative  process  is  reac- 
tionary in  this  Instance— someone  has 
to  be  hurt  before  Congress  can  help. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  the  delay 
and  dangers  built  into  the  system. 
What  then  happens  to  this  small  busi- 
nessman being  economically  bludg- 
eoned by  an  agency  with  a  rule  al- 
ready in  place? 

What  help  is  there  for  him  while  the 
Congress  struggles  for  months  or 
years  to  push  a  bill  through  the  proc- 
ess? The  answer  is  none— in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislative  veto  with  its  expe- 
dited procedure.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
me  to  delegate  authority,  as  we  do  in 
the  rulemaking  procedure,  amd  allow 
ourselves  to  remain  powerless  when 
that  delegated  authority  is  abused— 
powerless  to  prevent— to  prevent.  Mr. 
President,  the  undue  auid  unnecessary 
injury  of  our  constituents.  Only  after 
they  have  been  hurt  can  we  act— 
unless  we  have  legislative  veto. 

Oh,  there  are  those  who  will  say 
"Well,  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator 
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can  pressure  an  agency  about  to  in- 
dulge In  injurious  rulemaking— we  can 
call  the  Chairman  of  the  PTC  and  tell 
him  "Mr.  Chairman— better  not  do 
that,  better  not  issue  that  rule— re- 
member your  authorization  or  appro- 
priation is  coming  up.'  " 

What  a  picture  that  presents,  Mr. 
President,  a  Senator  begging  or 
threatening  or  pleading  or  cajoling  the 
head  of  an  agency  we  created  not  to 
abuse  the  power  we  delegated  to  him. 

Of  course,  that  also  assumes  you  can 
get  the  chairman  on  the  phone.  I  am 
sure  all  my  colleagues  have  had  the 
same  experience  I  have  had  in  that 
regard. 

No,  Mr.  President,  that  is  no  way  for 
an  elected  representative  of  the  people 
to  act:  it  is  no  way  for  a  system  to 
function:  it  is  no  way  to  treat  the 
boss— and  the  people  who  sent  us  here 
and  pay  the  bills  are  the  boss. 

Legislative  veto  is  a  reasonable,  ef- 
fective, fair,  legal  means  of  seeing  the 
public's  work  is  done  in  a  manner 
which  suits  the  public. 

Its  very  existence  may  well  serve  to 
dampen  the  need  for  its  use— I  hope 
that  happens.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  President,  my  charge  is  to  serve 
my  people  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  concepts  like  legislative  veto  help 
me  help  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  Just 
say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri— and  I 
was  listening  to  him  earlier  with  inter- 
est—that I  cannot  fully  agree  that  we 
already  have  in  place  a  remedy  for 
what  we  face.  The  regular  legislative 
process  is  often  too  late.  Once  a  regu- 
lation takes  effect,  pending  a  reversal 
later  by  the  Congress,  the  private 
sector  very  often  has  to  go  ahead  and 
expend  the  funds  in  order  to  comply 
with  those  regulations.  To  undo  them 
by  passing  a  bill  to  repeal  those  regu- 
lations after  the  fact  is  often  a  remedy 
which  does  not  reaJly  help. 

This  mechanism  will  give  us  a  way  to 
prevent  the  abuse  before  it  takes 
place.  I  think,  essentially.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  why  it  is  one  which  will 
work,  is  one  which  will  avoid  this 
waste  of  resources  and  is  one  which,  as 
has  been  explained  by  others,  is  fully 
within  the  constitutional  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
veto  mechanism. 

WORKLOAD  RELATKS  TO  LECISLATIVX  VTTO 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  veto  will  not  add  a  substan- 
tial new  workload  to  the  Congress.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  congressional 
experience  with  legislative  veto  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  will 
be  that  much  different  from  the 
States.  Only  those  regulations  which 
are  far  reaching,  oppressive  or  clearly 
exceeding  the  intent  of  Congress  will 
receive  consideration.  Congressional 
veto  of  awiministrative  rules  and  regu- 
lations will  not  overwhelm  Congress  or 
create     unreasonable     administrative 


burdens  and  delay.  This  line  of  argu- 
ment is  begging  the  question.  These 
rules  and  regulations  can  be  as  far 
reaching  in  effect  as  laws,  and  we 
cannot  let  them  go  by  without  scruti- 
ny because  they  are  not  called  such.  I 
would  say.  and  suspect  that  many  of 
you  would  agree,  that  some  of  the  bills 
we  consider  are  not  as  significant  in 
effect  as  the  regulations  we  ignore 
simply  because  they  are  called  regula- 
tions. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  95th 
Congress,  over  18.000  bills  were  intro- 
duced for  consideration.  This  amount 
was  almost  two  and  a  half  times  the 
number  of  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated. Only  those  bills  and  resolti- 
tions  which  were  important  and  neces- 
sary were  considered  in  committee  and 
eventually  received  attention  by  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  process  of  selectivity. 
Such  would  be  the  case  with  congres- 
sional review  of  administrative  regula- 
tions. 

In  addition,  committees  already  have 
review  and  investigations  subcommit- 
tees with  the  responsibility  of  moni- 
toring a  particular  function  of  the  bur- 
eacracy.  The  staffs  of  these  subcom- 
mittees review  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  every  day.  as  well  as 
review  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  agencies.  I  would  be  amazed  if  any 
subcommittee  chairman  would  appear 
before  you  to  say  that  once  his  legisla- 
tion has  gotten  through  Congress,  his 
staff  does  not  check  to  see  how  the 
legislation  is  being  implemented  by 
regulation.  The  problem  is  they 
cannot  do  anything  effectively  about 
the  bad  regulations,  except  perhaps  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  agency  in  the 
chairman's  name.  As  you  know,  that 
does  not  necessarily  guarantee  that 
the  regulations  will  be  changed.  Con- 
gressional veto  will  be  an  asset  to  over- 
sight activities  in  that  it  will  help  the 
committee  staffs  to  focus  on  problem 
areas  without  allowing  the  administra- 
tive excess  or  abuse  to  continue  while 
long-range  oversight  activities  get  un- 
derway. It  will  not  add  to  staff  size, 
but  will  make  them  function  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Let  me  point  out  that  many  of  the 
States,  such  as  Tennessee.  Montana. 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  do  not 
have  legislatures  which  meet  year 
round  and  certainly  do  not  have  staff 
resources  that  are  even  vaguely  com- 
parable to  Congress.  For  example,  the 
State  legislature  in  Montana  meets  for 
3  months  a  year.  In  the  1977  session, 
approximately  800  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  were  promulgat- 
ed and  reviewed.  Five  vetoes  were  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature,  that  is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total,  and  two 
were  enacted.  Two  vetoes  out  of  600 
rules:  that  is  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  all  rules  which  were  actually 
vetoed. 

In  a  study  my  staff  did  on  10  State 
legislatures  which  had  legislative  veto 


laws,  the  experience  of  Montana  with 
only  two  vetoes  enacted  after  the 
review  of  approximately  600  regula- 
tions was  not  unique.  All  of  the  States 
reported  that  the  veto  was  used  spar- 
ingly. Connecticut  reported  the  high- 
est usage  of  the  legislative  veto  back  in 
1974  when  23  regulations  were  vetoed 
in  their  entirety  of  159  regulations  re- 
viewed. In  1976.  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature considered  129  regulations  and 
vetoed  3. 

Michigan  has  the  oldest  legislative 
veto  law  in  the  country,  originally  en- 
acted in  1947.  The  regulatory  review  is 
performed  by  a  Joint  committee  on  ad- 
ministrative rules  which  recommends 
suspension  of  a  regulation  that  must 
be  upheld  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  legislature.  In  1976.  one  regulation 
was  vetoed  by  the  legislature:  in  1975. 
none  were.  The  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee maintained  that  just  the  exist- 
ence of  the  review  committee  was  a 
major  element  of  power  over  the  agen- 
cies. 

The  Florida  State  Legislature  has  a 
committee  which  reviews  all  5.000 
rules  proposed  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  Florida 
State  government  each  year.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  is  comprised  of  six 
people.  To  repeat:  six  people  to  review 
5.000  rules  per  year.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  the 
Senate  will  need  a  new  building  to 
house  all  the  new  staff.  Now  I  know, 
people  in  Washington  are  said  to  be 
less  efficient  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
country— but  this  is  going  too  far.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  will  not  have  to  have 
one  additional  staff  person  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  The  staff  al- 
ready reviews  the  rules  of  each  agency 
under  a  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Congressional  experience  with  the 
legislature  veto  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  States.  Taking  one  agency  as  an 
example,  the  rules  of  the  Department 
of  Education  have  been  subject  to  a 
legislative  veto  since  the  Department's 
esUblishment  in  1979. 

From  the  period  between  January  1. 
1979  and  October  6.  1981  a  total  of  133 
regulations  were  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Of  these  133  regulations 
then,  only  8  or  6  percent  of  the  total 
were  even  the  subject  of  resolutions  of 
disapproval.  Of  the  eight  resolutions 
of  disapproval  introduced,  only  four 
were  passed,  all  within  1  week— with 
little  debate  or  controversy.  This 
means  that  only  3  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Education  were  actually  vetoed.  All  of 
the  resolutions  in  question  were  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  the  Senate  rollcall  votes  were 
not  even  required.  I  might  add  that 
the  reason  for  the  absence  of  contro- 
versy was  that  all  four  of  these  rules 
were  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  un- 
derlying statute. 
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There  were  no  claims  that  the  legis- 
lative veto  was  unconstitutional  when 
these  resolutions  of  disapproval  were 
considered.  There  were  no  claims  that 
the  procedure  created  a  "burdensome 
workload."  The  record  shows  that  the 
Senate  quickly  and  efficiently  passed 
these  resolutions. 

Although  these  were  small  victories, 
they  insured  that  in  this  area  at  least, 
bureaucratic  rulemaking  is  an  expres- 
sion of  congressional  intent.  What  we 
seek  to  do  today  is  simply  to  insure 
that  all  agencies  are  held  to  the  same 
high  standard  of  accountability. 

PRESIDENT'S  AHD  REPDBLICAIf  PARTY  POSITION 
ON  LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

Regrettably,  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  about  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  commitment  made  in  the 
campaign,  and  in  the  Republican 
Party  platform:  To  support  the  legisla- 
tive veto  of  executive  department  and 
independent  agency  rules.  We  believe 
the  President  should  continue  the  sup- 
port he  expressed  during  the  cam- 
paign In  a  syndicated  column  devoted 
entirely  to  the  legislative  veto: 

The  re^lators  will  have  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  mood  of  the  people.  Just  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are.  Since  bureaucrats 
aren't  elected,  holding  them  more  accounta- 
ble than  they  have  been  sounds  like  a  pretty 
good  idea  in  this  constitutional  republic  of 
ours  .  .  .  the  legislative  veto  seems  to  be  an 
Idea  which  is  gathering  the  momentum  of  a 
snowball  rolling  downhill. 

In  a  speech  on  October  11,  1980,  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  President 
stated  his  position  unequivocally.  He 
said  he  would  support  granting  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President 
"greater  authority  to  veto  regulations 
approved  by  executive  agencies." 

Such  a  change  in  position  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  clear  expression  of 
support  for  the  legislative  veto  con- 
tained in  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form. The  platform  states: 

The  unremitting  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  rule-makers  by  successive  Democratic 
Congresses  and  the  abuse  of  that  authority 
has  led  to  our  current  crisis  of  overregula- 
tlon.  For  that  reason,  we  support  use  of  the 
Congressional  veto,  sunset  laws,  and  strict 
budgetary  control  of  the  bureaucracies  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  unnecessary  spending 
and  regulations. 

Finally  the  transition  team  also  rec- 
ommended the  legislative  veto  to  the 
President.  In  a  letter  dated  December 
9.  1980.  Stanton  Anderson,  director  of 
the  economic  affairs  group  wrote: 

...  I  am  advised  that  in  light  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  Platform  support  of  the 
Congressional  veto  to  control  unnecessary 
spending  and  regulations.  Governor  Rea- 
gan's position  also  favors  such  initiatives. 

With  this  long  and  repeated  record 
of  support  for  the  legislative  veto.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  and  very  hopeful 
that  the  President  will  not  now  oppose 
passage  of  this  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent pledged  to  bring  change  to  Wash- 
ington, and  to  avoid  being  captured  by 
the  bureaucracy:  yet  on  this  issue  we 


are  fearful  that  this  may  be  Just  what 
is  occurring. 

The  legislative  veto  is  an  issue  that 
is  of  paramount  concern  to  the  small 
business  community.  A  nationwide 
survey  of  small  business  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business  indicated  that  76  percent  fa- 
vored congressional  enactment  of  a 
legislative  veto  over  proposed  agency 
rules.  The  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  strongly  supported  the 
legislative  veto  over  the  objections  of 
the  Carter  administration.  Aside  from 
tax  issues,  the  legislative  veto  received 
more  votes  than  any  other  single  initi- 
ative. 

Finally,  the  light  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  this  issue  has  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  where  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Republicans,  and  a  majority 
of  each  House  is  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tive veto  legislation,  I  am  puzzled  and 
amazed  to  see  indications  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  needlessly  oppose 
legislation  that  will  almost  certainly 
be  passed  by  Congress. 

I  must  point  out  that  while  we 
strongly  support  and  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  to  deregu- 
late our  economy,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  a  future  administration  will 
be  able  to  move  just  as  rapidly  to  reim- 
I>ose  regulatory  burdens.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  legislative  veto  procedure 
will  insure  that  the  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  block  or  impede  such 
an  effort.  If  permanent  reform  and 
protection  of  small  business  and  the 
public  from  bureaucratic  excess  are 
the  objectives,  then  surely  the  legisla- 
tive veto  must  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  in  support 
of  a  proposal  which  allows  for  a  two- 
House  legislative  veto  of  agency  rules 
and  regulations.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Senator 
ScHifiTT,  Senator  Levin,  Senator 
Grassley.  and  Senator  Boren  for 
bringing  this  important  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  would  further 
like  to  recognize  and  commend  the 
staffs  of  the  Senators  introducing  this 
amendment  for  their  tireless  efforts 
toward  reaching  sm  agreement  on  this 
crucial  issue. 

The  need  for  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment is  clear.  In  1981,  there  were 
63,554  pages  of  rules  and  regulations 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register.  While 
that  is  a  reduction  from  the  previous 
year,  it  clearly  indicates  that  unelect- 
ed  public  officials  continue  to  chum 
out  an  unending  stream  of  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  congressional  scrutiny.  The 
American  people  are  being  endlessly 
bombarded  by  these  rules,  which  have 
the  force  of  law,  but  which  are  pro- 
mulgated not  by  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, but  by  unknown,  unseen, 
and  largely  unaccountable  bureau- 
crats. 
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The  legislative  veto  process  proposed 
by  this  amendment  supports  the 
public  policy  that  fundamental  deci- 
sions in  our  society  should  be  made 
not  by  appointed  officials,  but  rather, 
by  Government  officials  who  are  im- 
mediately responsible  to  the  people 
through  the  elective  process.  This  con- 
cept is  clearly  favored  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who 
want  the  Congress  to  take  control  over 
the  runaway  bureaucracy.  The  mail 
that  I  have  received  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

The  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  cosponsor,  al- 
ready provides  for  judicial  review  of 
major  agency  rules  and  allows  for  ex- 
ecutive oversight  of  agency  perform- 
ance. But,  it  is  we,  the  Congress,  who 
have  been  responsible  for  creating  this 
regulatory  monster  by  delegating  au- 
thority to  administrative  agencies. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  on  the 
further  responsibility  of  reviewing 
agency  action.  As  agency  rulemaking 
is  a  legislative  function,  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  legislature  to  be  the 
first  level  of  review,  before  the  rule  ac- 
quires the  force  of  law. 

At  the  heart  of  this  issue  of  congres- 
sional veto  of  administrative  rules  and 
regulations  is  accounUbility.  The 
American  public  feels  that  Federal 
agencies  have  run  amuck.  Small  busi- 
ness has  been  particularly  affected  by 
this  ceaseless  overregulation.  We 
cannot  continue  to  hand  over  what  is 
essentially  legislative  authority  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  without  being 
answerable  to  the  American  people 
whose  lives  and  property  are  being  af- 
fected by  the  thousands  of  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  those  agencies. 

The  Schmitt,  Grassley,  Levin,  Boren 
amendment  will  make  us  all  accounta- 
ble for  the  delegation  of  authority  we 
make  to  administrative  agencies.  The 
legislative  veto  would  serve  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  power  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  and  help  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  essential  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 
Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  I  urge  you  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  Senators  Schmitt, 
Grassley,  Levin,  and  Boren  and  vote 
favorably  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  veto  amendment  being  of- 
fered to  S.  1080,  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act,  on  behalf  of  50  Senators, 
will  restore  the  Congress  to  its  proper 
constitutional  role  in  the  lawmaking 
process.  The  legislative  veto  amend- 
ment will  insure  that  delegation  does 
not  become  abandonment  to  legisla- 
tive authority.  The  legislative  veto 
amendment  will  reestablish  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress,  and  set  down  the  procedure 
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by  which  we  can  govern  effectively  in 
the  coming  decades. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  may 
argue  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  con- 
sider the  legislative  veto,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  wait  for  a  definitive  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  on  this  issue 
before  moving  ahead.  Unfortunately, 
it  may  be  a  number  of  years  before  the 
constitutional  questions  surrounding 
the  legislative  veto  are  fully  resolved. 
The  Chadha  case,  cvirrently  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  not  likely  to  provide 
a  definitive  ruling  on  this  issue.  It  in- 
volves a  congressional  veto  over  a 
formal  adjudicative  decision  pertain- 
ing to  the  deportation  of  one  individ- 
ual, as  opposed  to  a  legislative  veto 
over  agency  rulemaldng. 

The  other  major  case  in  this  area. 
Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 
against  FERC,  which  does  apply  to 
rulemaking,  is  presently  on  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  300  legislative  veto 
provisions  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
I  believe  the  chances  are  remote  that 
the  Court  will  make  a  sweeping  ruling 
on  this  case.  In  any  event,  it  will  likely 
be  the  first  of  many  decisions  that  will 
ultimately  define  the  constitutional 
limits  of  the  legislative  veto.  Thus  the 
argiiment  that  the  Congress  should 
defer  a  vote  on  the  legislative  veto 
until  the  Court  has  provided  a  defini- 
tive ruling  would  mean  a  wait  of  not 
months,  but  years.  We  should  note 
that  It  Is  the  official  position  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  as  interve- 
nors  In  the  Chadha  and  FERC  cases, 
that  the  legislative  veto  Is  Indeed  con- 
stitutional. 

Legislative  veto  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Congress  for  many 
years.  In  fact  for  a  substantially  longer 
period  than  have  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1080.  Both  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees have  held  extensive  hearings 
on  congressional  review  and  veto  legis- 
lation, and  the  issues  Involved  have 
been  debated  In  practically  every  com- 
mittee in  the  Congress. 

In  the  96th  Congress.  33  legislative 
vetoes  were  enacted  into  law.  In  the 
first  session  of  the  97th  Congress.  10 
statutes  were  passed  which  contained 
legislative  vetoes.  The  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  alone  contained  nine  such 
provisions.  With  the  growing  number 
of  legislative  vetoes  on  the  books, 
there  Is  a  pressing  need  to  Insure  uni- 
formity among  these  various  statutes. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
act  on  this  issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  critical  tunendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  adoption 
of  this  amendment  represents  a  signif- 
icant step  toward  a  goal  I  committed 
myself  to  during  my  campaign  for  this 
office  in  1978.  Uke  most  legislative 
acts,  this  one  was  accomplished  only 
as  a  result  of  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
staff.  Linda  Gustltus  has  spent  3  years 
working  on  this  issue,  or  more.  She 


has  devoted  herself  to  this  effort. 
With  the  exception  of  her  pregnan- 
cy—and the  birth  of  her  son  Robert— 
this  was  a  full-time  effort  on  her  part. 
Her  husband  and  her  son  are  delight- 
ed that  this  is  done— and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  disappointed  to  learn  that 
I  intend  to  continue  with  this  effort 
until  this  amendment  Is  signed  into 
law. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  important  at  this  time  to 
reiterate  the  strong  warnings  I  sound- 
ed in  my  opening  statement  about  the 
amendment  we  are  considering  at  this 
moment.  I  believe  that  there  are  a 
number  of  compelling  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  amendment  as  a  matter  jjf 
substance.  Further,  even  Senators  who 
might  support  the  legislative  veto  on 
its  merits  would  do  well  to  consider 
how  much  they  support  the  passage  of 
the  regulatory  reform  bill.  If  they  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  S.  1080  is  an  im- 
portant goal,  they  would  do  well  to 
recognize  the  strong  danger  which  in- 
clusion of  a  legislative  veto  in  the  reg- 
ulatory reform  package  would  pose. 
And  they  would  do  well  to  support  the 
motion  to  table  the  Schmitt-Grassley- 
Levin-Boren  proposal. 

As  I  indicated.  I  have  substantial 
doubts  about  legislative  veto  from  a 
policy  and  legal  point  to  view.  I  have 
supported  limited  veto  provisions  only 
reluctantly,  and  only  where  substan- 
tial safeguards  were  built  in  to  insure 
that  the  evils  of  full-blown  legislative 
veto  would  be  avoided.  The  proposal 
now  before  us  is  not  such  a  legislative 
veto.  It  sweeps  generally  across  a  wide 
universe  of  p>otential  rules,  failing  to 
distinguish  between  major  and  nonma- 
jor  rules.  It  runs  a  substantial  risk  of 
injecting  Congress  and  congressional 
staff  into  the  day-to-day  decisionmak- 
ing we  have  delegated  to  administra- 
tive agencies.  Moreover,  recent  court 
cases  raise  substantial  questions  in  my 
mind  about  the  constitutionality  of 
any  legislative  veto  proposal— like  the 
proposal  before  us— which  does  not  in- 
clude the  President  in  the  veto  proc- 
ess. 

I  know  many  Senators  disagree  with 
my  reasoning  on  this  question.  Howev- 
er, assuming  that  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  for  S.  1080  indicates  broad 
agreement  that  its  passage  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  I  urge  those  who 
would  otherwise  support  this  legisla- 
tive veto  to  think  twice  about  attach- 
ing it  to  this  vehicle.  In  my  opening 
statement.  I  expressed  very  grave  con- 
cern about  what  I  csdled  the  cumula- 
tive impact  of  the  various  provisions  of 
this  bill.  As  I  mentioned,  we  begin  by 
imposing  substantial  new  require- 
ments on  administrative  agencies. 

We  then  go  on  to  grant  novel,  albeit 
limited,  authority  to  the  President  and 
OMB  to  engage  in  oversight  of  the 
agency's  compliance  with  regulatory 
analysis  procedures.  The  Bumpers 
amendment,  although  modified,  aims 


to  insure  a  uniform  degree  of  appro- 
priately close  judicial  scrutiny.  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  we  can  add  to 
this  process  yet  another  review  layer. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement.  I 
believe  this  legislative  veto  proposal 
poses  "the  substantial  danger  that  we 
could  complete  a  circle"  of  new.  and 
possibly  excessive,  grants  of  authority. 
Unbalancing  S.  1080  through  adoption 
of  a  legislative  veto  proposal  would  be 
unwise  as  a  matter  of  substance.  Po- 
litically, it  could  mean  nothing  less 
than  insuring  that  this  bill  collapses  of 
Its  own  weight.  Even  if  we  give  S.  1080 
an  enthusiastic  sendoff  in  the  Senate, 
it  would  face  tough  sledding  in  the 
House. 

All  in  all,  I  believe  those  who  are 
really  committed  to  the  cause  of  regu- 
latory reform  ought  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  support  the  motion  to 
Uble. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  provision  to 
the  regulatory  reform  legislation. 
Indeed,  this  legislation  would  be  in- 
complete without  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  Congress  to  control  the  ac- 
tions of  administrative  agencies.  Regu- 
latory agencies  have  escaped  political 
accountability  for  too  long,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  where  appropri- 
ate, overturn  proposed  agency  rules. 
This  amendment  would  do  that  by  al- 
lowing both  House  of  Congress,  acting 
together,  to  pass  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval invalidating  any  agency  propos- 
al. 

Many  statutes  provide  agencies  with 
sweeping  powers  to  regulate  the 
public,  without  any  check  on  the 
nature  of  that  action  short  of  a  costly 
and  lengthy  court  challenge.  Where 
Congress  has  delegated  broad  powers 
to  administrative  agencies,  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  it  retain  power 
through  a  veto  mechanism,  to  reverse 
proposed  agency  action.  Frustration 
with  the  runaway  powers  of  big  goven- 
ment  demands  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  control  the  unelected  bureau- 
crats who  have  too  often  issued  regu- 
lations without  regard  to  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  concept  of  a  legislative  veto  is 
not  revolutionary,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  used  by  Congress,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  in  hundreds 
of  statutes.  One  recent  count  shows 
that  since  1932.  Congress  has  passed 
159  acts  containing  214  separate,  spe- 
cific veto  provisions.  Many  of  these 
veto  provisions  apply  to  rulemaking  by 
executive  branch  agencies,  precisely 
the  issue  presented  to  Congress  today. 
The  President's  use  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion authority  has  always  been  subject 
to  a  legislative  veto,  and  I  see  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  presentation  of  a 
reorganization  plan  to  Congress  and 
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the  proposal  of  a  regulation  for  Con- 
gress to  review. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  legislative  veto  will  provide  protec- 
tion for  small  businesses  who  often 
lack  the  resources  to  hire  the  lawyers, 
scientists,  and  economists  necessary  to 
challenge  a  regulation  in  court.  Under 
the  legislative  veto  provision,  any 
person  with  a  legitimate  complaint 
about  a  regulation  can  take  his  case  to 
his  Senator  or  Representative  and  be 
assured  that  it  will  be  given  careful 
consideration.  Not  surprisingly,  legis- 
lative veto  was  one  of  the  top  prior- 
ities of  the  1980  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business.  President 
Reagan  has  favored  the  idea  and  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Republican 
Party  platform.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  the  bipartisan  Schmitt-Grass- 
ley-Levin-Boren  legislative  veto 
amendment. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  ScHMiTT.  for  his  Important  work 
In  bringing  this  issue  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  and  in  working  so 
diligently  for  Its  passage.  Along  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  our  col- 
leagues In  the  minority.  Mr.  Levin  and 
Mr.  BoREN.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  Indeed,  his 
leadership  has  been  instrumental  in 
insuring  that  this  issue  has  not  been 
ignored  as  we  have  worked  to  enact 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  persistence  in  push- 
ing for  the  legislative  veto  and  for  his 
efforts  in  highlighting  the  need  for  a 
carefully  crafted  veto  mechanism.  On 
an  Issue  as  difficult  and  complex  as 
this,  he  exhibited  the  true  qualities  of 
a  leader  by  laying  out  the  facts  in  a 
clear  and  convincing  manner.  Once 
again,  I  commend  his  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  concern  on  this  issue.* 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Schmltt-Grassley- 
Levln-Boren  legislative  veto  amend- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  important  issue. 
Those  of  us  who  are  strong  supporters 
of  the  legislative  veto  are  confident 
that  this  amendment  will  be  approved. 
In  fact.  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  agree  that  no  regulatory  reform 
package  would  be  complete  without  a 
measure  of  this  type. 

Enactment  of  a  legislative  veto 
mechanism  is  long  overdue.  Congress 
can  no  longer  ignore  its  responsibility 
In  the  regulatory  area.  Too  many  im- 
portant decisions  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  unelected  bureaucrats.  The 
Schmitt-Grassley  amendment  will  re- 
verse this  trend. 

What  we  are  arguing  for,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  accountability.  In  order  for 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  fair  and  eq- 
uitable, those  making  the  decisions 
must  be  accountable  for  their  actions. 
Because  these  rules  and  regulations 
are  very  often  the  direct  result  of  laws 


passed  by  Congress,  Congress  must 
add  this  to  the  list  of  other  ways  in 
which  it  can  control  regulatory  excess. 

The  second  reason  why  the  legisla- 
tive veto  mechanism  is  a  necessary 
part  of  any  regulatory  reform  package 
is  the  lack  of  responsiveness  within 
the  bureaucracy.  Ask  yourself  this 
question:  How  many  times  have  you 
been  contacted  by  a  constituent  be- 
cause a  proposed  rule  or  regulation 
was  going  to  have  a  devastating  Impact 
on  his  or  her  livelihood?  Then,  upon 
investigating  the  situation,  found  that 
a  better,  more  reasonable  solution 
could  have  been  adopted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  The  problem 
was,  the  agency  trying  to  promulgate 
the  regulation,  did  not  bother  to  con- 
sult with  the  individuals  who  were 
going  to  be  affected. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  have 
argued  that  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration the  legislative  veto  is  unnec- 
essary. In  general,  I  would  agree  with 
this  statement.  However,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues know  this  administration  will 
not  be  around  forever.  If  we  wait  until 
after  the  Reagan  administration 
leaves  office  to  enact  this  type  of  legis- 
lation, it  will  be  too  late.  Only  then 
will  Congress  realize  the  excellent  op- 
portunity it  missed. 

Passage  of  the  Schmitt-Grassley 
amendment  will  not  necessarily  mean 
less  regulation,  but  it  will  mean  more 
reasonable  regulations.  I  am  confident 
that  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  type  of  system  adopted  in 
this  proposal  will  prove  far  less  bur- 
densome, yet  effective. 

I  cannot  urge  my  colleagues  enough 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  excellent 
proposal. » 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  Legislative  veto  is  a 
necessary  and  proper  adjunct  to  con- 
gressional authority  to  make  the  law. 
This  amendment  will  insure  that  con- 
gressional delegation  of  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  does  not  become 
abandonment  of  that  authority.  The 
amendment  will  maintain  the  checks 
and  balances  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  necessary  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Alaskans,  as  well  as  other  Ameri- 
cans, have  seen  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of 
agencies  vested  with  power  to  inter- 
pret the  law.  One  way  to  stop  this 
wrongful  use  of  delegated  power  is  to 
make  agencies  continually  responsible 
to  Congress  for  the  regulations  they 
make;  and  Congress  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  American  people  for  over- 
seeing the  results  of  powers  that  it  del- 
egates. Legislative  veto  Is  the  way  to 
accomplish  these  goals. 

I  oppose  any  motion  to  table  the  leg- 
islative veto  amendment  as  "untime- 
ly." It  may  take  years  to  finally  re- 
solve all  of  the  constitutional  issues  In- 


volved in  the  many  forms  of  legislative 
veto  on  the  books.  Meanwhile,  agency 
rulemaking  will  continue,  and  Con- 
gress has  the  duty  of  overseeing  that 
rulemaking. 

I  commend  Senator  Schmitt  for  his 
continuing  effort  to  make  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  accountable  for 
their  legislative  actions. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle).  I 
voted  "aye."  If  Mr.  Ribgle  was 
present,  he  would  vote  "no."  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each 
vote  "Yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  23. 
nays  70.  as  follows: 

[Rollc&ll  Vote  No.  57  Leg.] 
YEAS- 23 


BIden 

Helnx 

Percy 

Chafee 

HoUlngi 

Proxmlre 

Danforth 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Eacleton 

Kanebaum 

Sarbanes 

Pord 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Ooiton 

I.rahy 

Tsongas 

Hart 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-70 

Abdnor 

Cochran 

Olenn 

Andrews 

Cohen 

Ooldwater 

Armstrong 

Cranston 

Oraasley 

Baker 

D'Amato 

Hatch 

Baucus 

DeConclnl 

Hawkins 

Bentsen 

Denton 

Hayakawa 

Boren 

Dixon 

Henin 

Rnschwlu 

Dodd 

Helms 

Bradley 

Dole 

Huddleaton 

Burdick 

Domenlcl 

Humphrey 

Byrd, 

Durenberger 

Inouye 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

East 

Jepaen 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Exon 

Johnston 

Chiles 

Gam 

Hasten 
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LUBlt 

NicUei 

Specter 

Huddleston 

Melcher 

Schmltt 

Levin 

Nunn 

SUfford 

Humphrey 

Mitchell 

Simpson 

Luimr 

Pick  wood 

Stevens 

Inouye 

Moynlhan 

Specter 

MmUuruica 

Preasler 

Symms 

Jepsen 

Murkowski 

Stevens 

Mattlngly 

Pryor 

Thurmond 

Johnston 

Nickles 

Symms 

McOure 

Qumyle 

Tower 

Kasten 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Melcher 

Rudnun 

Wallop 

Laxait 

Pressler 

Tower 

Mitchell 

Saner 

Warner 

Levin 

Pryor 

Wallop 

Moynlh&n 

Schmltt 

Zorinsky 

Lugar 

Quayle 

Warner 

Murfcowskt 

Simpson 

Matsunaxa 
Mattlngly 

Roth 
Rudman 

Zorinsky 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UVE  PAIR 

AS 

McCIure 

Sasser 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 

Bumpers, 

for 

Blden 

NAYS-25 
Rollings 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

ChaTee 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cmnnon 

PelJ 

Roth 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Lons 

Rietle 

Eacleton 
Ford 

Kennedy 
Leahy 

Stafford 
Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 

Gorton 
Hart 

Mathias 
Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 
Weicker 

amendment  No.  847,  as 

amended. 

was 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

rejected. 

Heinz 

Percy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

RlXCLE). 

If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69. 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  58  Leg.} 
YEAS-69 


Abdnor 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Durenberger 

Andrews 

Chiles 

East 

Ai-mstrong 

Cochran 

Exon 

Baker 

Cohen 

Oam 

Baucus 

Cranston 

Olenn 

Bentaen  t 

O'Amalo 

Ooldwater 

Boren 

DeConclnl 

Orassley 

Boachwttz 

Denton 

Hatch 

Bradley 

Dixon 

Hawkins 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Hayakawa 

Byrd. 

Dole 

Heflln 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Domenlcl 

Helms 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-! 
Bumpers,  against. 


Cannon 
Long 


NOT  VOTlNG-4 
Pell  Riegle 


So  Mr.  Schmitt's  amendment  (UP 
No.  847)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

AMElTOMKirT  NO.   13  S3 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  persons  intervening  In  agency 
proceedings,  except  as  expresaly  provided 
by  statute) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.   I 

call  up  amendment  No.  1253  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Missouri    (Mr.    Dam- 

PORTH)  for  himself  and  others  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  1253. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"PROHIBITION  AGAINST  INTKRVKNOR  PUNDING 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
'  "i  560.     Prohibition     against     Intervenor 

funding 

'  Except  as  provided  in  section  504  of  this 
title,  section  2412  of  title  28.  section  319  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  section  18(h)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  section  7(c) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  sec- 


tion 22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depsul- 
ment  of  State",  approved  August  1.  1956. 
and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  6(c)  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  and 
except  as  otherwise  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute,  no  appropriated  funds  available 
to  any  agency  may  be  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  persons  participating  or  interven- 
ing in  agency  proceedings.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
'560.  Prohibition  against  intervenor  fund- 
ing.' ". 

On  page  40.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  8.°  and 
insert    Sec.  9. ". 

On  page  40.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  9." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec.  10." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  11.". 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  "9"  and  insert 

10". 

On  page  45.  line  7,  strike  out  "7  and  8" 
and  insert  "8  and  9". 

On  page  45,  after  line  8,  add  the  following: 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  8 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  he  modified  to  correct  a 
printing  error  on  page  2.  line  9  where 
the  word  "as"  appears  twice,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  second 
time  the  word  "as"  appears  that  the 
word  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  offered  by  myself. 
Senators  Chiles.  Nunn.  Roth.  Percy. 
Stevens.  Rudman.  Mattincly.  Cohen. 
Simpson,  and  East.  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  administration. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
simply  stated,  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  persons  intervening  or  par- 
ticipating in  agency  proceedings— 
except  as  expressly  authorized  by  stat- 
ute. This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  10-2.  and  is  discussed  in 
the  committee  report.  For  purposes  of 
legislative  history.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  part  of  the  report 
discussing  the  amendment  t>e  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  7— Intervenor  Funding 

Section  7  of  the  bill,  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Danforth.  prohib- 
its the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or  Inter- 
vening In  agency  proceedings,  except  where 
expressly  authorized  by  statute.  Several 
members  of  the  Committee  had  serious 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  providing  feder- 
al funds  to  private  parties  to  permit  them  to 
intervene  in  agency  regulatory  proceedings, 
particularly  given  the  serious  potential  for 
abuce  in  disseminating  public  funds  to  pri- 
vate parties.  The  Committee  felt  that  given 
the  controversial  nature  of  such  programs, 
the  decision  to  make  such  payments  should 
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not  be  made  by  administrative  agencies  on 
the  basis  of  implied  authority.  The  focus  of 
the  amendment  however  is  not  to  ban  all 
such  payments,  but  rather  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  to  exercise  its  control 
over  such  payments.  Several  agencies  have, 
in  the  past,  funded  such  activities  without 
Congressional  approval  on  the  basis  of  im- 
plied grants  of  authority.  Section  7  requires 
that  such  payments  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
clear,  unequivocal  statutory  authority  or 
not  at  all. 

The  terms  "participating"  and  "interven- 
ing" are  used  advisedly,  because  the  terms 
are  often  used  interchangeably,  and  because 
funds  are  sometimes  provided  to  persons  to 
"participate,"  though  not  necessarily  to  "in- 
tervene," in  agency  proceedings.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  to  avoid  such  nice 
questions  of  law  as  when  "participation"  be- 
comes "intervention." 

Under  this  amendment,  if  any  funds  are 
to  be  provided  to  private  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  agency  proceedings,  there  must  be 
express  statutory  authority  to  do  so.  Section 
(7)  specifically  lists  certain  statutes  which 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  prohibition. 
Excepted  are  payments  under  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act,  the  public  participa- 
tion program  established  under  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss  amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  the  "offeror"  program 
under  section  7  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  a  program  to  provide  funding  to 
public  participants  in  State  Department 
proceedings  under  the  Department  of 
State's  authorizing  legislation,  and  pay- 
ments authorized  for  proceedings  under  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  (In  the  past, 
efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  authority 
granted  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  to  proceedings  under  any  act  adminis- 
tered by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  This  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
hibit such  an  expansive  reading  of  the  Toxic 
Substimces  Control  Act. ) 

Finally,  the  amendment  excepts  payments 
"otherwise  .  .  .  expressly  authorized  by 
statute."  This  provision  is  intended  to  be 
narrowly  construed.  It  is  intended  to  permit, 
for  example,  the  reimbursement  of  per  diem 
expenses  and  travel  to  witnesses  where  ex- 
pressly authorized,  or  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses to  members  of  advisory  committees 
where  authorized  by  statute.  No  other  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide such  authorization. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  amendment 
which  I  offer  today  is,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee,  with  one 
minor  change.  Following  committee 
consideration  of  the  amendment,  the 
Congress  approved  reauthorization  of 
cost  reimbursement  for  persons  par- 
ticipating in  proceedings  before  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  the  Congress 
eliminated  the  offeror  program  where- 
by the  CPSC  reinibursed  private 
groups  for  the  cost  of  development 
standards.  The  amendment  has  been 
modified  to  reflect  this  change  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  advisable 
for  me  to  begin  by  explaining  what  in- 
tervenor funding  is— and  why  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment. 

Intervenor  funding  programs— or  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  "public  par- 


ticipation" funding  programs— are  pro- 
grams which  provide  public  funds  to 
private  parties  who  appear  as  advo- 
cates before  regulatory  agencies.  Os- 
tensibly, these  funds  go  to  groups 
which  could  otherwise  not  afford  to 
participate  in  agency  proceedings,  or 
to  groups  which  represent  important 
interests  or  important  viewpoints 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  present- 
ed to  the  agencies.  Several  agencies 
have  received  express  statutory  au- 
thority to  make  such  expenditures, 
most  notably  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

In  my  view,  the  concept  of  interve- 
nor funding  is  fundamentally  flawed.  I 
simply  do  not  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  business  of 
giving  money  to  people  to  appear  as 
advocates  before  regulatory  agencies. 
Since  there  is  never  enough  money  to 
go  around,  the  agency  cannot  help  but 
stack  the  deck  when  it  provides  money 
to  some  groups  but  not  others.  Howev- 
er worthy  the  presentations  may  be, 
the  regulatory  processes  is  skewed 
when  the  Goverrunent  starts  paying 
people  to  appear  before  regulatory 
agencies  as  advocates  of  one  point  of 
view  or  another. 

The  history  of  intervenor  funding, 
however,  has  not  been  without  other 
problems— problems  of  implementa- 
tion—some of  them  quite  serious.  At 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, funds  went  to  groups  with  little 
or  no  membership — organizations 
which  could  hardly  purport  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  anyone.  At  the  same 
time,  funds  were  also  given  to  large  or- 
ganizations with  substantial  re- 
sources—putting to  question  their 
need  for  funding  from  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  Finally,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  funds  went  to  groups 
from  San  Francisco  or  Washington. 
D.C.— groups  such  as  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  an  organization  not  likely  to 
speak  for  the  people  of  Sarcoxie.  Mo. 
In  reauthorizing  the  FTC.  the  Con- 
gress allowed  the  program  to  continue, 
but  added  significant  restraints  on  ex- 
penditures. 

Meanwhile,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion sought  to  expand  the  intervenor 
funding  program.  Armed  with  a  GAO 
opinion  which  held  that  no  authority 
was  necessary  to  pay  intervenors  if 
needed,  the  Carter  administration  en- 
couraged agencies  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  public  interest  intervenors  even  in 
those  cases  where  they  lacked  any 
statutory  authority  for  the  programs. 
During  consideration  of  the  HUD-in- 
dependent  agencies  appropriations  bill 
in  1980,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  such  expenditures— 
but  the  matter  was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence following  the  defeat  of  President 
Carter. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a 
successful  court  challenge  to  an  unau- 
thorized intervenor  funding  program— 


and  the  Reagan  administration  has 
discontinued  efforts  to  establish  pro- 
grams without  statutory  authority. 
E}ven  where  programs  are  authorized 
by  statute,  budget  cutbacks  have  re- 
sulted in  an  end  to  expenditures  for 
public  participation.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  make  clear— once 
and  for  all— that  no  funds  may  be 
spent  for  public  participation  funding 
without  clear  congressional  authority. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  not  end  authorized  intervenor 
funding  programs.  It  is  important  that 
everyone  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment does  nothing  to  alter  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  any  intervenor  funding 
program  which  has  been  duly  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  prohibit  the  use  of  tax 
dollars  to  fund  imauthorized  interve- 
nor funding  programs.  Whatever  the 
merits  may  be  of  providing  Federal 
funds  to  private  advocacy  groups  in 
agency  proceedings— and,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  I  think  the  merits 
are  hard  to  find— there  surely  is  no 
merit  in  allowing  agencies  to  spend  tax 
dollars  without  congressional  author- 
ity and  guidance.  The  potential  for 
abuse  is  too  great  to  allow  agencies  to 
decide,  on  their  own,  which  advocates 
deserve  funding  and  which  do  not. 

Two  circuit  courts  have  held  that 
agencies  have  no  authority  to  provide 
funds  to  private  litigants  without  ex- 
press congressional  approval— the 
second  circuit  in  1976  in  a  case  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Power  Conunis- 
sion.  and  the  fourth  circuit  in  1981  in 
a  case  concerning  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  But  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion we  should  leave  to  the  courts— to 
resolve  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  is 
a  question  which  fundamentally  con- 
cerns the  power  of  Congress.  If  agen- 
cies are  going  to  spend  tax  dollars, 
they  must  do  so  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress—and only  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. That  is  what  this  amendment 
says.  It  is,  in  my  view,  an  unassailable 
principle— and  it  should  be  supported 
by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  this 
amendment  is  superfluous  because  no 
funds  are  currently  being  spent  for  in- 
tervenor funding  programs.  It  is  true 
that  no  funds  are  now  being  spent  for 
these  programs- but  this  does  not 
change  in  any  way  the  importance  of 
the  principle  which  imderlies  this 
amendment— or  the  need  to  make 
clear  not  only  to  this  administration, 
but  to  future  administrations,  that 
dollars  cannot  and  should  not  be  spent 
in  this  fashion  without  congressional 
authority  to  do  so. 

This  principle  should  b^  recognized 
by  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
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offering  this  amendment.  It  happens 
to  be  a  subject  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  long  been  interested, 
and  while  I  quite  agree  that  existing 
policies  within  this  administration  mil- 
itate strongly  against  intervenor  fund- 
ing, we  definitely  should  offer  some 
legislative  protection. 

I  had  occasion  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  participate  in  extensive  hearings  on 
how  the  novel  concept  of  intervenor 
funding  was  functioning  within  the 
FTC.  I  found  a  lot  of  problems. 

Then  we  thought  we  had  a  general 
understanding  with  the  administration 
to  avoid  Intervenor  funding.  Then  it 
was  hands  off  in  intervenor  funding. 
But  the  plain  fact  is  that  these  agen- 
cies, through  the  handling  of  their  ap- 
propriated funds,  can  quickly  fashion 
a  vehicle  to  provide  for  intervenor 
funding  unless  they  are  legislatively 
prohibited  from  doing  so. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  I 
approve  of  the  amendment  and  I  will 
vote  for  It. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  one  key 
way  this  legislation  will  promote  more 
cost  effective  less  burdensome  regula- 
tion is  by  directing  the  agencies  to  so- 
licit and  consider  carefully  the  views 
of  Interested  members  of  the  public. 
The  Regulatory  Reform  Act  expands 
notice  and  comment  procedures  In  in- 
formal rulemaking  because  full  and  di- 
verse public  participation  is  essential 
to  sound  and  Informed  agency  deci- 
sionmaking. It  will  enable  the  agencies 
to  tap  the  practical  experience  and 
idetu  of  those  affected  by  their  rules. 

In  expanding  notice  and  comment 
and  particularly  In  adopting  hybrid 
rulemaking  procedures,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  very  few  small  businesses 
or  individuals  can  absorb  the  expense 
of  hiring  lawyers,  scientists,  econo- 
mists, and  consultants  to  prepare  spe- 
cific evidence  and  expert  testimony. 
present  oral  arguments,  cross-examine 
witnesses  and  offer  rational  rebuttals 
at  hearings  that  last  several  months. 

We  have  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
the  inherent  Imbalances  in  the  level  of 
participation  by  the  parties  affected 
by  agency  rulemakings.  Powerful  eco- 
nomic Interests,  eager  to  promote 
their  specific  concerns  with  almost  un- 
limited financial  resources  and  the 
ability  to  pass  costs  on  to  their  cus- 
tomers, easily  can  overwhelm  small 
businesses,  individuals,  public  interest 
groups,  and  consumer  representatives, 
with  complex  legal  arguments  and  sta- 
tistical studies.  One  congressional 
study  found  that  regulated  interests 
generally  outspend  consumers  and 
small  businesses  by  a  wide  margin, 
sometimes  as  much  as  50  to  1.  Even  In 
proceedings  with  public  participation 
funding,  consumer  groups  are  out- 
spent  3  to  1. 


We  all  agree  that  many  in  Washing- 
ton have  lost  touch  with  reality.  We 
know  from  talking  to  our  constituents 
that  the  family  farmer  in  Vermont, 
the  senior  citizens  in  St.  Louis,  the 
poor  in  San  Antonio  and  the  school- 
children in  Niagara.  N.Y..  or  Wobum. 
Mass..  can  all  provide  as  good  a  per- 
spective on  inflation,  funerals,  the 
costs  of  a  home,  heating  and  electric 
bills,  or  the  dangers  of  hazardous 
waste  dumps,  as  people  in  Washing- 
ton. One  of  the  most  important  goals 
of  this  regulatory  reform  legislation  is 
to  open  up  the  rulemaking  process  to 
their  views  because  they,  the  people, 
are  the  reason  why  we  enact  regula- 
tory laws  and  because  they  have  to 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  Federal 
regulation  on  a  daily  basis. 

But  traveling  to  participate  in  a  rule- 
making costs  money.  Research  re- 
quires money.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, representation  of  the  under 
represented— a  fundamental  principle 
of  democratic  government— requires 
money. 

An  unbalanced  public  record  based 
on  narrowly  represented  interests  ren- 
ders Government  decisions  elitist, 
naive,  costly  and  very  often  Impracti- 
cal. Contrary  to  the  basic  tenets  of  S. 
1080.  Senator  Dakforth's  amendment 
will  move  informal  rulemaking  in  that 
direction  by  cutting  the  people— our 
constituents — out  of  the  Government 
decisionmaking  process. 

I  do  not  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  this  amendment.  Since  Implied  au- 
thority public  participation  programs 
already  have  been  cut  to  the  point  of 
nonexistence,  it  is  strictly  a  symbolic 
Issue.  Nonetheless,  the  Danforth 
amendment  is  an  important  symbol. 

During  subcommittee  hearings  In 
the  last  Congress.  Anthony  Roisman 
so  eloquently  described  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  pass  this  amendment  that 
I  would  like  to  quote  him. 

I  think  "process"  is  getting  a  bad  name  In 
this  country.  I  think  It's  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  It  is  embodied  In  two  Impor- 
tant Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Fifth  and  the  Fourteenth,  and  that  the 
process  by  which  we  make  decisions  is  some- 
times ever  more  crucial  than  the  decisions 
that  we  actually  make.  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  process  and  the  underly- 
ing purpose  In  making  sure  that  all  the 
views  are  adequately  represented  In  the  de- 
cision-making process  Is  to  make  sure  that 
the  people  are  satisfied  that  the  result  that 
was  reached  was  fair— not  necessarily  that  It 
was  right,  but  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

When  2S.0OO  people  go  to  the  site  of  a  nu- 
clear plant  and  say  "I  will  break  the  law  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  in  the  process."  when 
farmers  want  to  tear  down  power  towers  In 
Minnesota  because  they  don't  think  the 
power  line  was  in  the  right  place,  when  gov- 
ernors of  States  are  ready  to  veto  a  Federal 
Ooverrunent  decision  to  put  nuclear  wastes 
within  their  borders,  you  are  beginning  to 
see  people  losing  faith  in  the  process. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
asked  to  eliminate  more  process  ...  or  to 
make  the  process  less  meaningful  by  cutting 


out  of  It  all  those  people  who  don't  have  an 
economic  Interest  In  It.  you  are  beginning  to 
take  Important  steps  toward  eroding  what 
makes  It  possible  for  a  civilised  nation  to 
remain  civilized. 

We  do  not  want  a  nation  of  people  In  the 
streets  complaining  that  Washington  deci- 
sion-makers are  ignoring  them.  The  under- 
lying premise  of  citizen  funding  is  to  allow 
the  citizens  to  make  sure  that  they  are  satis- 
fled  that  all  the  relevant  points  of  view  were 
heard  and  weighed. 

In  agreeing  to  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment, we  are  telling  the  American 
people  that  we  do  not  take  their  views 
seriously  and  Government  can  govern 
without  them.  The  consequences  of 
that  statement  are  much  more  than 
symbolic. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Senate  today 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill  which  prevents  agen- 
cies from  establishing  programs  for  re- 
imbursement for  public  participation 
In  rulemaking  proceedings,  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that, 
as  part  of  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
rulemaking  process,  we  are  cutting  off 
assistance  to  those  citizens  who  desire 
to  make  contributions  to  the  process, 
but  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  There  has 
never  been  an  explosion  of  such  so- 
called  intervenor  funding  programs,  so 
that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  very  small.  However, 
where  such  programs  existed,  they 
have  made  the  critical  difference  be- 
tween participation  and  nonparticipa- 
tion  by  interested  citizens. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  regulatory 
reform  efforts  is  the  objective  evalua- 
tion of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  regu- 
lation&  While  few  would  dispute  the 
value  of  striving  to  maximize  cost- 
effectiveness  in  regulation,  the  lynch- 
pin  In  cost/benefit  analysis  Is  ade- 
quate and  accurate  assessment  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  Involved.  Cost/bene- 
fit analysis  cannot  be  effective  where 
the  sole  source  of  cost  estimates  is  the 
regulated  industry.  Public  participa- 
tion funding  programs  are  an  impor- 
tant means  to  assure  that  agencies 
have  the  benefit  of  data  on  the  impact 
of  regulation  from  both  low-income 
members  of  the  public  and  well-heeled 
members  of  Industry.  There  Is  simply 
no  Justification  for  barring  Federal 
agencies  from  encouraging  public  par- 
ticipation in  rulemaking  proceedings 
through  voluntary  intervenor  funding 
programs,  and  I  regret  the  Senate's 
action  to  remove  agencies'  discretion 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1253).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DP  AMXlfDMENT  NO.  BSO 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  S.  1080  "consensus 
amendment"  (Amendment  No.  640)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  determination  of  a  rule  as 
"major "  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
EAGLETON),  for  himsclf.  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Rudican,  proposes  an  unprlnt- 
ed  amendement  numbered  850. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  strike  line  12  through  line  20 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  neither  the  determination  of  an 
agency  of  whether  a  rule  is  or  Is  not  a  major 
rule  within  the  meaning  of  section  621 
(4KA)  of  this  title  nor  any  designation  by  an 
agency  that  a  rule  Is  a  major  rule  under  sec- 
tion 621  (4KB)  of  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  In  any  manner." 

Mr.  EAGLETONr^l?>.^cesident,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered In  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  which  the  com- 
mittee adopted  by  an  11  to  3  margin. 
The  amendment— which  I  am  pleased 
to  say  has  been  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Mathias,  Danforth,  Cohen, 
Levin  and  Rudman— would  insure  that 
the  determination  of  whether  a  rule  is 
"major."  in  the  sense  that  It  is  likely 
to  impose  $100  million  In  annual  costs 
on  the  economy,  not  be  subject  to  vex- 
atious and  potentially  counterproduc- 
tive judicial  review. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
questions  relating  to  standards  of  Judi- 
cial review  and  standards  of  court 
proof  can  seem  complicated  and  tech- 
nical—and even  arcane.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  raises  a 
simple  question:  In  deciding  whether 
the  major  rule  determination  should 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  should  we 
follow  the  consistent  disposition  of 
previous  reform  proposals  and,  indeed, 
the  general  approach  of  the  very  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  or  should  we 


undertake  an  untested  and  unjustified 
departure? 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  first  Congress 
in  which  Senate  committees  have  de- 
voted extensive  time  and  energy  to 
regulatory  reform  legislation.  After 
lengthy  hearings  and  deliberations,  in 
the  96th  Congress,  both  the  Senate 
Judiciary  and  Govenunental  Affairs 
Committees  reported  versions  of  the 
comprehensive  regulatory  reform  leg- 
islation. S.  262.  from  which  this  year's 
bill  draws  inspiration.  While  the  com- 
mittees differed  in  the  last  Congress 
on  important  particulars,  they  ap- 
proached identically  the  question  of 
whether  the  new  regulatory  analysis 
procedures  which  S.  262  would  have 
put  in  place  should  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review.  Both  committees  decided 
that,  while  the  fruits  of  the  regulatory 
analysis  procedures  should  be  consid- 
ered during  ultimate  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  rule  itself,  judicial 
review  of  agency  compliance  with  the 
regulatory  analysis  procedures  should 
be  clearly  and  deliberately  foreclosed. 

The  strong  general  preference  for 
review  of  the  new  reform  procedures 
by  the  political  branches  of  govern- 
ment—and not  the  courts— led  both 
the  Judiciary  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  specifically  dis- 
claim any  court  role  for  review  of  the 
major  rule  determination.  As  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  report  explained: 

This  decision  [about  whether  a  rule  is 
"major"]  is  regarded  as  a  management  deci- 
sion for  determining  when  the  agency  shall 
conduct  a  regulatory  analysis.  It  should 
remain  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  agency 
subject  only  to  [the  Presidential  oversight 
provided  in  the  bill].  This  review  mecha- 
nism is  designed  to  assure  effective  over- 
sight of  the  major  rule  designations  without 
unduly  delaying  these  actions  by  review  in 
the  federal  courts. 

Similar  reasoning  underlay  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee's  deci- 
sion not  to  load  its  version  of  S.  262 
down  with  an  unwise,  delay-prone 
form  of  Judicial  review.  Further,  that 
thinking  has  guided  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee's  work  on  regulatory 
reform  legislation  it  reported  both  in 
the  previous  Congress  and  in  the 
present  one. 

Perhaps  most  significantly:  In  all 
but  the  one  troubling  exception  that 
prompts  my  amendments,  this  year's 
Judiciary  Committee  firmly  closed  the 
door  to  Judicial  review  of  the  new  pro- 
cedures required  by  this  year's  regula- 
tory reform  bill.  The  committee 
wisely,  in  my  Judgment,  concluded 
that  the  methodology  used  for  the 
regulatory  analysis  procedures— such 
as  the  way  the  agency  has  chosen  to 
define  and  evaluate  costs,  benefits, 
and  alternatives— should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  independent,  procedural  eval- 
uation by  the  courts.  Similarly,  with 
respect  to  two  out  of  three  of  the  cri- 
teria by  which  a  rule  could  be  consid- 
ered "major,"  the  committee  avoided 


Judicial  second-guessing  of  agency 
judgments.  Yet,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee departed  from  this  approach  in 
providing  for  judicial  review  of  one 
procedural  question  relating  to  the 
regulatory  analysis  provisions:  Wheth- 
er a  rule  Is  "major"  under  the  "'$100 
million  Impact"  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have  of- 
fered my  amendment  in  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee— and  I 
would  not  be  offering  it  today— if  I 
saw  this  departure  as  a  mere  curiosity. 
Not  only  do  I  find  it  strange,  and  un- 
justified by  any  evidence  adduced  at 
the  appropriate  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions; I  also  believe  that  any  provision 
permitting  judicial  review  of  the  major 
rule  determination  raises  important 
and  troubling  questions  for  the  reform 
process  we  have  labored  so  long  and 
hard  to  establish. 

Before  explaining  more  fully  why 
the  five  Senators  who  are  cosponsors 
of  my  amendment  and  I  find  Judicial 
review  of  the  major  rule  determina- 
tion unwise  and  unwarranted.  I  want 
to  make  clear  what  the  consensus 
amendment  language  now  provides. 
Mirroring  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
disposition,  the  language  permits  a  re- 
viewing court  to  set  aside  a  rule  "upon 
a  clear  and  convincing  showing  that 
the  determination  Is  erroneous  in  light 
of  the  information  available  to  the 
agency  at  the  time  it  made  the  deter- 
mination." Let  me  be  the  first  to  indi- 
cate that  this  provision  is  preferable  in 
several  ways  to  other  potential  formu- 
lations for  review.  It  avoids  the 
absurdity  of  reversing  an  agency  on 
the  basis  of  information  it  did  not 
have.  It  also  indicates  that  showings  of 
inadequacy  must  rise  to  the  "clear  and 
convincing  level,"  a  level  which,  while 
far  from  precise,  connotes  a  relatively 
strict  test.  The  drafters  of  the  provi- 
sion can  take  pride  In  producing  a 
standard  that  is  better  than  it  might 
have  been,  just  as  I  can  take  satisfac- 
tion in  the  implied  admission  in  the 
effort— namely,  that  judicial  review  of 
procedural  questions  must  be  limited 
because  it  poses  substantial  evils. 

The  amendment  I  discuss  today  as- 
sumes we  must  go  further  than  the 
present  consensus  amendment  in 
eliminating  the  harm  of  procedural  ju- 
dicial review.  Like  almost  all  of  those 
who  have  studied  this  question  before, 
the  sponsors  of  my  amendment,  and 
the  others  who  voted  for  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  clearly 
believe  that  the  only  real  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  evils  of  Judicial  review  is  to 
eliminate  it  entirely.  As  we  see  it, 
there  are  four  basic  problems  inherent 
in  judicial  review  of  the  major  rule  de- 
termination. 

First,  any  provision  for  Judicial 
review— however  limited— could  be- 
come a  new.  routinely  used  tool  for 
vexatious  and  harassing  litigation.  As 
the  Judiciary  Committee  recognized  in 
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its  report  on  S.  1080,  judicial  review 
"can  be  used  as  a  weapon  to  attack 
agency  activity  with  which  a  challeng- 
er merely  disagrees,  rather  than  to 
remedy  arguably  unlawful  agency 
acts." 

To  be  sure,  most  important  rules  are 
now  subject  to  court  challenge.  How- 
ever, providing  for  judicial  review  of 
an  important  procedural  trigger  in  the 
regulatory  analysis  process  will  create 
a  significant  new  handle  for  court 
challenge  that  many  private  litigants, 
whether  they  represent  "public"  or 
"private"  interests,  will  find  too 
tempting  to  pass  up.  And  the  litigation 
track  record  to  date  makes  it  naive  to 
assume  that  every  challenge  will  be 
based  on  a  goodfaith  belief  that  the 
major  rule  determination  is  erroneous. 

If  we  depart  from  the  consensus 
about  judicial  review  of  regulatory 
analysis  procedures,  and  help  to  make 
this  a  "Lawyers'  Relief  Act,"  we  will 
benefit  some,  to  be  sure.  But  I  dare 
say  that  the  taxpaying  public  will  not 
be  among  them.  The  costs  in  lawyer 
and  court  time  alone  could  be  substan- 
tial. Further,  substantial  delay  and  un- 
certainty in  the  implementation  of 
regulatory  standards  could  ensue.  This 
delay  and  uncertainty  not  only  im- 
poses substantial  "costs"  on  those 
whom  the  regulations  intend  to  pro- 
tect; it  also  has  a  negative  and  dispro- 
portionate effect  on  those  regulated 
parties— primarily  small  businesses— 
for  whom  the  consistency  and  certain- 
ty of  regulatory  mandates  is  as  impor- 
tant—If not  more  so — than  the  niceties 
of  whether  they  were  called  "major" 
or  not. 

A  second  major  concern  Justifying 
the  amendment  which  I  and  Senators 
Mathias,  Danporth,  Cohen,  Levin  and 
RusMAN  are  offering  is  our  doubt  that 
the  major  rule  determination  czn  be 
subjected  to  appropriate,  manageable, 
and  expeditious  judicial  scrutiny. 

Review  of  the  "$100  million  impact 
test"  would  be  an  Inherently  impre- 
cise, value-laden  endeavor.  Perhaps 
this  is  best  seen  by  contrasting  judicial 
review  of  it  with  review  of  the  kinds  of 
truly  procedural  questions  which  the 
courts  are  called  upon  top  police  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  deciding  wheth- 
er an  adequate  comment  opportunity 
was  provided  or  whether  cross-exami- 
nation should  have  been  used,  the 
courts  are  dealing  with  the  kind  of 
procedural  fairness  questions  they  ad- 
dress dally  in  the  courtroom  context. 

Reviewing  an  agency's  judgment 
about  the  economic  impact  of  a  pro- 
posed regulation  would  take  the  courts 
Into  an  entirely  different,  and  less  fa- 
miliar, domain.  Under  the  Judicial 
review  standard  of  the  consensus 
amendment,  courts  would  inevitably 
be  faced  with  competing  arguments 
about  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Information  that  was  before 
the  agency  when  it  made  its  major 


rule  determination.  Resolution  of  com- 
peting expert  claims  will  pose  matters 
or  economics  and  regulatory  policy 
that  are  highly  technical,  value-laden 
and  the  province  of  administrative 
Judgment.  Senators  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  the  burden  is  one  that  can  be 
fulfilled  manageably  and  expeditious- 
ly, with  rules  set  aside  only  where  vio- 
lation of  the  major  rule  standard  is 
"crystal  clear  ' 

In  particular.  Senators  have  a  right 
to  ask  why  judicial  review  of  the 
major  rule  procedure  is  being  pressed 
upon  them  even  though  the  courts 
and  the  attorneys  who  practice  before 
them  have  expressed  strong  and  con- 
sistent doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so.  In  a  July  1981.  letter  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the 
official  advisory  body  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  took  a  strong  and  forthright 
stand  against  any  provision  which 
would  "put  article  III  courts  in  the  po- 
sition of  redetermining  an  agency's 
factual  decision  whether  the  $100  mil- 
lion impact  level  has  been  reached." 
As  the  Judicial  Conference  went  on  to 
explain: 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  cases  increase 
by  creating  such  Judicial  review,  but  the 
time  and  expertise  to  make  the  review  re- 
quired will  increase  dramatically.  The  Con- 
ference questions  the  ability  of  the  federal 

courts  to  perform  such  a  task  effectively 

•  •  • 

So.  too.  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. It  has  gone  on  record  as  strongly 
opposed  to  procedural  review  of  the 
major  rule  determination.  The  ABA 
has  said  that  it  "strongly  supports " 
my  amendment  and  went  on  to  state: 

Since  the  major  rule  determination  trig- 
gers the  requirement  for  a  regulatory  analy- 
sis, and  since  the  analysis  is  an  economic 
and  planning  tool,  the  Judicial  review  of 
such  a  determination  would  only  increase 
the  amount  of  unnecessary  litigation  and 
further  entangle  the  administrative  process. 

I  find  it  laudable  that  the  bench  and 
bar  have  not  claimed  a  false  omnipo- 
tence, but  have  been  forthright  in 
their  doubts.  I  believe  that  we  Sena- 
tors would  be  foolish  to  ignore  these 
frank  and  expert  cautions. 

There  is  a  third  major  problem.  This 
flows  from  the  two  that  I  have  previ- 
ously mentioned:  There  would  be  fre- 
quent court  challenges  based  on  an  in- 
herently imprecise,  judgmental  stand- 
ard. These  raise  two  rather  negative 
possibilities.  Rules  could  be  reversed 
even  where  the  case  that  the  agency 
erred  in  making  the  major  rule  deter- 
mination is  far  from  clear.  Further, 
even  if  the  case  that  the  agency  erred 
was  crystal  clear,  the  reversals  would 
come— and  I  think  absurdly— on  a 
basis  wholly  unrelated  to  the  substan- 
tive merits  of  the  rule  Itself.  By  that  I 
mean  that  a  rule  could  be  set  aside  be- 
cause of  a  procedural  issue,  even  if  the 
court  otherwise  finds  it  a  completely 
reasonable,  appropriate,  and  necessary 


approach  to  a  problem  warranting  reg- 
ulation. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  any 
unjustified  reversals,  whether  they 
come  in  ambiguous  cases  or  on  an 
Issue  unrelated  to  the  substantive 
merits,  would  not  necessarily  be  limit- 
ed to  rules  that  are  unnecessary  or  rel- 
atively trivial.  In  fact.  very,  very  im- 
portant rules  could  be  set  aside  in  the 
process.  For  example,  rules  setting 
forth  appropriate  policies  for  nuclear 
safety,  toxic  waste,  cleanup  or  other 
environmental  hazards— these  and 
other  rules  could  be  set  aside,  not  be- 
cause they  are  substantively  defective 
or  because  they  are  Inadequate  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  safety,  but 
merely  because  they  were  not  correct- 
ly labeled  as  "major."  And.  in  some- 
what of  an  Ironic  twist,  this  "regula- 
tory reform"  bill  could  result  in  the  in- 
validation of  important  and  valid 
deregulatory  rules,  if  a  court  found 
that  they  should  have  been  considered 
"major"  when  then  they  were  promul- 
gated. Even  where  an  "invalid"  rule  is 
"cured"  through  subsequent  proce- 
dures, the  disruptive  impact  and  injec- 
tion of  uncertainty  could  be  signifi- 
cant. 

There  is  a  fourth  problem.  This 
would  arise  if  agencies,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  other  evils,  erred  on  the  side 
of  overinclusion  when  determining 
whether  rules  are  "major."  We  should 
be  concerned  that  some  agency  offi- 
cials would  take  the  "path  of  least  re- 
sistance" and  declare  a  rule  to  be 
major  even  when  the  evidence  sug- 
gests the  contrary.  Even  though  the 
regulatory  analysis  process  involves  a 
substantial  commitment  of  agency  re- 
sources, savvy  officials  could  well 
decide  it  is  more  pragmatic  to  avoid 
wasting  other  resources  In  a  court 
fight,  where  a  bona  fide  rule  devel- 
oped after  much  effort  could  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy  of  ultimate  reversal. 

There  would  be  no  legitimate  win- 
ners in  a  process  which  defines  a 
"major  rule"  as  a  rule  likely  to  step  on 
the  toes  of  an  interest  with  a  large  liti- 
gation fund.  Certainly  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  would  not  be  benefici- 
aries. A  General  Accounting  Office 
study  presented  to  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  last  year  estimates 
the  cost  of  regulatory  analyses  at  be- 
tween $27,000  on  the  low  side,  and  $1.2 
million  per  analysis  on  the  high  side. 
Clearly,  every  unjustified  regulatory 
analysis  done  to  avoid  an  unwise  judi- 
cial review  provision  is  a  waste  of  valu- 
able resources. 

Further,  ballooning  the  number  of 
major  rules  through  unjustified  analy- 
ses would  undercut  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  analyses  completed.  This 
would  undercut  the  professed  intent 
of  all  of  S.  1080's  supporters:  That  the 
regulatory  analysis  provisions  apply  to 
a  manageable  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant rules. 
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Therefore,  in  sum  and  substance. 
Mr.  President,  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  four  potential  evils:  The  use  of 
the  judicial  review  provision  for  rou- 
tine, vexatious  litigation:  the  possibili- 
ty that  bona  fide  rules  would  be  re- 
versed on  less  than  compelling  show- 
ings and  on  grounds  other  than  their 
merits  in  protecting  the  public  from 
harm:  and  the  danger  that  the  risk  of 
litigation  and  reversal  will  result  in 
more  regulatory  analyses  than  we  can 
afford  or  which  the  agencies  can  com- 
petently produce. 

I  find  it  particularly  fortunate  that 
Senators  can  vote  for  my  amendment, 
and  avoid  these  disadvantages  of  judi- 
cial review  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding meaningful  oversight  of  the 
agency  major  rule  determination. 
Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1080,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  his 
designees  can  determine  that  any  rule 
should  be  treated  as  major  whenever 
he  determines  that  the  agency  deter- 
mination is  erroneous.  Moreover,  the 
performance  of  both  the  agencies  and 
the  President  in  determining  that 
rules  are  or  are  not  major  will  be  sub- 
ject to  close  congressional  scrutiny. 

Some  will  undoubtedly  argue  that 
this  two-step  oversight  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  may  not  be  enough  to  Insure 
that  the  major  rule  provisions  will  be 
implemented  in  good  faith.  They  posit 
a  quiescent  President  and  a  supine  and 
inattentive  Congress,  neither  of  which 
cares  enough  to  enforce  the  law  on  the 
subject.  I  reject— and  I  hope  other 
Senators  will  reject  as  well— this  un- 
proven,  somewhat  self-deprecating  ar- 
gument. I  believe  it  is  unrealistic,  with 
all  of  the  emphasis  which  has  been 
justifiably  placed  on  reforming  regula- 
tion to  think  that  a  future  President 
will  tolerate  clear  any  substantial 
flaunting  of  the  regulatory  analysis  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  as  one  Senator 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard  for 
years  to  produce  a  responsible  regula- 
tory reform  bill,  I  resent  the  implica- 
tion that  the  Congress,  and  particular- 
ly its  Judiciary  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committees,  will  devote  a  hercu- 
lean effort  to  the  reform  cause  and 
then  fail  to  follow  up  on  the  results. 

I  particularly  resent  the  fact  that  we 
are  asked  to  depart  from  the  previous 
bipartisan  consensus  that  executive 
and  congressional  oversight  will  be 
sufficient— and  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  so  despite  the  absence  of  any  basis 
in  the  record  for  doubting  the  consen- 
sus. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  myself  and 
Senators  Mathias,  Danporth,  Cohen, 
Levin  and  Rudman. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  this  amendment.  Regulatory 
analysis  of  major  rules  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  reforms  proposed  by  S.  1080. 
This  is  a  process  which  has  won  broad 


support  in  this  body.  Removing  the 
limited  Judicial  review  of  the  agency's 
determination  of  what  is  a  major  rule 
removes  a  bedrock  safeguard  designed 
to  insure  agency  compliance  with  this 
new  analytical  requirement. 

The  dramatic  loophole  that  this 
amendment  would  produce  in  the  re- 
quirements of  S.  1080  becomes  quite 
clear  when  we  review  our  experience 
with  agency  compliance  with  the  regu- 
latory analysis  Imposed  by  President 
Carter.  The  agency  record  is  not  a 
good  one. 

For  example,  a  1979  OMB  report  ob- 
served, 

CA]gencies  are  at  times  reluctant  to  do 
regulatory  analyses  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  public  because  they  are  "too 
hard."  Agencies  try  to  avoid  the  require- 
ment afraid  that  if  they  do  an  analysis,  it 
will  be  the  subject  of  public  "sniping"  or 
peer  criticism.  .  .  . 

Likewise,  in  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Conunittee  during  the 
last  Congress,  Senator  Levin,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  now  before 
us.  noted: 

There  have  been  a  number  of  agencies 
that  have  understated  the  compliance  costs 
of  procKtsed  regulations  to  avoid  the  thresh- 
old requirement  of  having  to  do  a  regula- 
tory analysis. 

Finally,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
March  18,  S.  John  Bylngton,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission  under  President 
Ford,  pointed  out. 

I  can  attest  from  personal  experience  that 
the  "major  rule"  provision  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  significant  loophole  for 
agencies  to  avoid  certain  requirements.  If 
there  is  no  limited  Judicial  review  of  such  an 
agency  determination,  there  will  be  no  ac- 
countability—and agencies  will  continue  to 
avoid  certain  reg\ilatory  reform  require- 
ments almost  at  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Byington's  letter  of 
March  18  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Paul  Laxalt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Laxalt:  As  a  former  chair- 
man of  an  independent  regulatory  agency 
(Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
under  President  Ford).  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  support  of  your  opposition  to  Senator 
Eagleton's  amendment  to  S.  1080.  which 
would  eliminate  the  limited  Judicial  review 
provisions  relevant  to  the  agency  definition 
of  whether  a  rule  Is  a  "major"  rule  under 
the  SI 00  million  economic  test. 

I  can  attest  from  personal  experience  that 
the  "major"  rule  provision  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  significant  loophole  for 
agencies  to  avoid  certain  requirements.  If 
there  is  no  limited  Judicial  review  of  such  an 
agency  determination,  there  will  be  no  ac- 
countability—and agencies  will  continue  to 
avoid  certain  regulatory  reform  require- 
ments almost  at  will. 


Your  opposition  to  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment is  deeply  appreciated.  If  you  or  any 
member  of  your  staff  wishes  to  further  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  me.  please  let  me 
know. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

S.  John  Byinctok. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  So.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  clear  record  of  agency  efforts 
to  avoid  doing  regulatory  analyses  by 
mischaracterizing  rules  as  not  major. 
Certainly,  the  agencies'  motives  are 
understandable.  Regulatory  analysis 
can  be  a  complex,  challenging  process 
which  exposes  an  agency's  decision- 
making to  public  scrutiny.  A  good, 
thorough  regulatory  analysis  is  a  diffi- 
cult enterprise.  But  how  can  we  logi- 
cally expect  effective,  balanced  regula- 
tion if  we  do  not  require  agencies  to  go 
through  this  process  for  their  most 
significant  regulations? 

S.  1080  establishes  two  safeguards  to 
prevent  agencies  from  circumventing 
the  new  analytical  requirements:  First, 
the  bill  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  determine  that  a  rule  is  major, 
when  the  agency  has  not  done  so. 
Second,  the  courts  are  allowed  to 
review  an  agency's  determination  of 
whether  a  rule  Is  major  under  the 
$100  million  impact  standard.  The 
other  more  subjective  grounds  for  des- 
ignating a  rule  as  major,  generally  for 
its  adverse  economic  or  social  effects, 
are  not  subject  to  this  judicial  review 
provision. 

For  basically  the  reasons  Senator 
Eagleton  pointed  out.  Judicial  review 
of  the  second  test  for  a  major  rule 
would  be  too  complex  and  too  difficult 
and,  I  suspect,  too  cumbersome  and 
expensive. 

The  circumscribed  judicial  role  set 
out  in  S.  1080  is  intended  to  provide  a 
bare  minimum  of  protection  to  per- 
sons who  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  major  rules  for  which  an  agency  is 
reluctant  to  perform  a  regulatory 
analysis.  To  be  sure.  Presidential  au- 
thority to  make  major  rule  determina- 
tions offers  some  protection.  If  the 
agency  does  not  do  it,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  the  President  can 
move  in  and  designate  a  rule  as  major. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  obligation  even  to  consid- 
er whether  a  particular  rule  would  be 
major.  And,  more  important,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  President  is  not  a 
completely  objective  third  party  to  a 
rulemaking.  As  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
noted,  rulemaking  is  an  executive 
function.  Thus,  the  President  has  a 
certain  institutional  self-interest  with 
regulatory  agencies.  In  addition,  one 
can  easily  envision  circumstances,  in 
an  administration  of  either  party,  in 
which  the  President  has  a  certain  ide- 
ological bias  which  moves  him  to  de- 
termine that  a  rule  is  major,  or  to 
ignore  what  should  be  a  major  rule,  on 
grounds  totally  unrelated  to  the  rule's 
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actual  impact.  In  my  view,  without 
such  a  limited  judicial  oversight,  agen- 
cies could  frustrate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  the  analytical  re- 
quirements of  S.  1080. 

The  judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
major  rule  determination  have  been 
carefully  crafted  so  that  the  cure  is 
not  worse  than  the  illness.  A  court 
may  set  aside  an  agency's  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  rule  Is  major  under 
the  $100  million  standard  only  if  there 
is  a  "clear  and  convincing  showing 
that  the  determination  is  erroneous  in 
light  of  the  information  available  to 
the  agency  at  the  time  it  made  the  de- 
termination." As  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  points  out,  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally strict  standard.  This  stand- 
ard of  review  is  hardly  a  prescription 
for  the  routine  reversal  of  major  rules. 

Furthermore,  this  limited  judicial 
review  provision  of  major  rule  deter- 
minations will  not  produce  new  court 
challenges  to  agency  rules  in  our  view. 
Currently,  a  rule  that  is  significant 
enough  to  be  considered  "major" 
under  S.  1080  generally  involves  a 
range  of  competing  interests  and  is 
usually  controversial.  Persons  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  such  a  rule  now 
routinely  seek  judicial  review.  Such 
challenges  can  be  expected  in  the 
future  whether  or  not  S.  1080  is  en- 
acted. Someone's  decision  whether  or 
not  to  bring  a  lawsuit  will  hardly  turn 
on  the  issue  of  whether  the  agency 
correctly  determined  the  rule  to  be 
major  or  not  to  be  major. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly  the 
actual  operation  of  this  limited  judi- 
cial review  of  the  major  rule  determi- 
nation will  not  be  disruptive.  S.  1080 
would  allow  courts  to  set  aside  a  rule 
because  of  an  erroneous  major  rule  de- 
termination only  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  where  an  agency  has  blatantly 
abused  its  discretion.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  an  agency  is  somehow  auto- 
matically going  to  have  to  go  back  to 
square  one,  even  after  years  after  de- 
velopment and  work  on  a  rule.  First  of 
all,  under  the  traditional  harmless 
error  standard,  even  if  an  agency  erro- 
neously concluded  that  a  rule  was  not 
major,  the  rule  might  not  be  over- 
turned where  the  agency  essentially 
had  developed  and  analyzed  the  rule's 
effects  and  had  made  the  determina- 
tions at  the  core  of  regulatory  analy- 
sis. 

But  let  us  say,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  rule  was  remanded. 
What  would  happen  then?  In  many 
cases,  the  data  already  compiled  will 
be  a  sufficient  record  for  regulatory 
analysis.  An  agency  would  only  have 
to  evaluate  that  record  and  maike  the 
determinations  required  by  regulatory 
analysis.  No  further  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings would  be  required.  Even 
where  the  administrative  record  »s  it 
stands  Is  not  satisfactory,  the  agency 
would  in  most  cases  merely  supple- 
ment that  record  in  order  to  fulfill  its 


regulatory  analysis  obligations.  Only 
the  very  rare  case— where  a  rulemak- 
ing was  particularly  arbitrary— would 
an  agency  have  to  start  essentially 
from  the  beginning. 

And  in  all  these  instances— whether 
an  agency  must  evaluate  an  existing 
record,  supplement  the  existing 
record,  or  completely  reopen  the 
record— do  we  not  really  want  the 
agency  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  per- 
form a  full  regulatory  analysis?  That 
is  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  Do  we  not 
want  to  insure  meaningful  regulatory 
reform? 

We  cannot  have  meaningful  regula- 
tory reform  without  regulatory  analy- 
sis. I  do  not  think  anyone  would -seri- 
ously argue  that.  It  is  the  core  of  this 
bill. 

If  a  rule  is  major,  this  legislation 
provides  that  the  burdens  of  doing 
regulatory  analysis  are  more  than 
worth  the  resulting  improvements  in 
those  rules,  whether  in  their  increased 
effectiveness  or  lowered  costs. 

Some  have  suggested  that  judicial 
review  of  the  major  rule  determina- 
tion, even  in  this  limited  form,  will 
provide  an  incentive  for  an  agency  to 
designate  a  rule  as  major  where  that 
issue  is  a  close  question,  where  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  rule  is  or  is  not 
major.  I  suggest  that  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  incentive  we  want  to  build  into 
our  regulatory  reform  legislation. 

If  a  rule  is  marginal,  if  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  whether  a  rule  is  or  is 
not  major,  do  we  not  want  to  create  an 
incentive  for  the  agency  to  perform  a 
regulatory  analysis?  Is  not  the  regula- 
tory analysis  of  major  rules  so  impor- 
tant—whether from  the  perspective  of 
insuring  that  the  rule  really  does  help 
to  achieve  our  national  policies,  or 
from  the  perspective  of  reducing  the 
unnecessary  costs  of  the  rule— that  we 
want  to  encourage  agencies  to  perform 
regulatory  analysis  in  those  close 
cases?  Genuine  reform  of  our  regula- 
tory process  demands  an  unhesitating 
"yes"  to  that  question. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
limited  judicial  review  provision  of  the 
major  rule  determinations  embodied 
in  S.  1080  is  not  only  a  moderate,  care- 
fully crafted  oversight  provision,  but  it 
is  vitally  necessary  to  insure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  this  legislation. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  with 
me  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  problems  with  judicial  review  but 
the  need  for  some  oversight  mecha- 
nism. Senator  Laxalt  and  I  addressed 
this  problem  after  we  introduced  S. 
1080.  We  put  together  a  package  of 
checks  to  make  sure  that  major  rules 
are  properly  analyzed.  That  package  is 
in  this  consensus  bill,  amendment  No. 
640,  that  we  offered  initially.  It  con- 
tains certain  checks.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion a  couple  of  them: 

The  agency  still  retains  most  of  the 
discretion  to  determine  or  to  designate 


rules  as  major  rules.  The  President  or 
his  designee  can  oversee  this  process 
and  determine  a  rule  is  a  major  one 
under  the  $100  million  test  contained 
in  the  bill. 

Further,  the  President  can  designate 
up  to  75  additional  rules  as  major  each 
fiscal  year. 

Finally,  a  court  could  review  an 
agency's  determination  that  a  rule  did 
or  did  not  meet  the  more  objective 
$100  million  criteria  of  the  major  rule 
definition. 

Now  this  is  a  limited  form  of  judicial 
review  since  the  court  can  only  reverse 
an  agency  judgment  if  it  finds  that 
there  is  a  clear  and  convincing  show- 
ing that  the  determination  is  errone- 
ous in  light  of  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  agency  at  the  time  it  made 
the  determination. 

As  the  report  makes  clear,  even  this 
limited  judicial  review  will  be  subject 
to  the  harmless  error  rule. 

Some  of  the  problems  with  allowing 
full  judicial  review  will  naturally  flow 
from  this  provision,  but  I  believe  that 
the  compromise  struck  in  the  Judici- 
ary Conunittee  meets  the  goals  of  lim- 
iting regulatory  analysis  to  only  major 
rules,  insuring  that  the  agencies  are 
properly  analyzing  proposed  major 
rules,  and  avoiding  needless  litigation. 

This  is  a  carefully  crafted  compro- 
mise taking  into  consideration  the 
feelings  and  needs  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  worked  on  this  bill.  So 
it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  say  that  because  he  has 
carried  this  banner  and  this  torch 
since  before  the  two  managers  of  this 
bill  were  even  in  the  Senate,  but  I 
think  that  we  have  crafted  a  careful 
compromise  within  the  bill  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  will  stay 
with  the  Laxalt-Leahy  form  we  now 
have. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief  because  I  think  the  issue 
has  been  very  well  joined.  I  will  make 
two  concluding  points. 

The  Laxalt-Leahy  argument  is  prem- 
ised on  the  notion  that  the  President. 
Congress,  and  every  regulatory  agency 
covered  by  this  bill  will  act  either  in 
blind  faith,  bad  faith,  or.  indeed,  ma- 
levolence because  if  their  argument  is 
to  carry  water,  it  must  suggest  that 
one  of  those  three  failings  will  be  com- 
mitted by  all  three  entitles,  that  is.  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Second  and  succinctly,  the  Laxalt- 
Leahy  provision  could  be  a  litigator's 
delight. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  make 
this  bill  truly  litigious,  if  you  want  to 
open  lots  of  additional  doors  to  litiga- 
tion, create  lots  of  challenges  as  to 
whether  a  rule  is  or  is  not  major,  then 
buy  the  Laxalt-Leahy  argument. 

It  is  a  litigator's  delight.  Interesting- 
ly enough,  the  ABA  and  the  Judicial 


Conference  have  both  recognized  it  for 
being  just  that. 

If  you  want  to  slow  down  the  proc- 
ess, obfuscate  the  process,  impede  the 
process,  if  you  want  to  clog  the  Feder- 
al courts  and  their  dockets  even  more 
than  they  are  already  clogged,  then  go 
along  with  Senators  Laxalt  and 
Leahy,  because  if  you  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Judicial  Conference,  in  more 
refined  and  dignified  language  that  is 
exactly  what  they  are  telling  you. 

So,  although  it  is  an  arcane  subject 
matter  and  we  are  debating  this  "fine 
point  of  law"  before  an  exuberant  gal- 
lery that  is  now  totally  sound  asleep,  it 
is  not  all  that  fine  a  point  in  the  final 
analysis.  This  little,  itty-bitty  loop- 
hole—and I  will  henceforth  ordain  it 
to  live  in  perpetuity  as  the  Laxalt- 
Leahy  loophole— this  little,  itty-bitty 
loophole  will  be  used  to  drive  Mack 
trucks  through  in  the  weeks,  months, 
and  years  ahead. 

Senators  Laxalt  and  Leahy  will  be 
welcomed  downtown  at  the  Covington 
and  Burling  Christmas  party  this  year 
for  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pile 
more  Federal  litigation  into  the  local 
Federal  courts. 

So,  arcane,  technical,  obscure,  yes;  it 
is  all  of  that.  But  it  has  a  real  life 
result.  It  is  going  to  make  more  liti- 
gious the  regulatory  process. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague's  concerns 
over  the  extent  to  which  agency's  deci- 
sions in  such  matters  should  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  challenge.  The  use  of 
judicial  oversight  to  insure  that 
agency  actions  conform  to  congres- 
sional intent  and  statutory  guidelines 
is  not  without  its  weaknesses.  Judicial 
review  can  be  a  formal,  inflexible  proc- 
ess. It  can  be  used  as  a  mere  strategic 
device  to  delay  or  thwart  agency  ac- 
tions with  which  the  challenger 
simply  disagrees.  Moreover,  if  its  pa- 
rameters are  not  clearly  defined,  it  can 
place  the  judiciary  in  the  position  of 
having  to  second-guess  policy  judg- 
ments which  should  remain  solely 
within  the  province  of  an  agency's  par- 
ticular expertise. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  carefully 
drafted  judicial  review  provisions  of  S. 
1080  amply  avoid  these  problems.  At 
the  outset,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  S.  1080  generally  precludes  any 
judicial  review  of  major  rule  determi- 
nations. The  provision  of  S.  1080 
which  would  be  deleted  by  this  amend- 
ment constitutes  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  President's,  or 
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his  designate's,  determination  of 
whether  a  rule  is  major  is  not  subject 
to  judicial  review.  Similarly,  an  agen- 
cy's determination  of  whether  a  rule  is 
major  under  paragraph  621(3)(A)  is 
not  subject  to  judicial  review.  Only  an 
agency's  determination  of  whether  a 
rule  is  major  under  the  "$100  million 
impact  test"  is  subject  to  judicial 
review,  and  even  this  one  exception  is 
carefuly  limited. 

Specifically,  in  order  for  a  court  to 
invalidate  such  a  determination,  the 
challenging  party  would  have  to  show, 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  determination  was  erroneous  on 
the  basis  of  information  available  to 
the  agency  at  the  time  the  determina- 
tion was  made.  This  is  obviously  not 
an  easy  burden.  Moreover,  in  passing 
on  the  adequacy  of  such  evidence,  the 
court  would  not  have  to  second-guess 
policy  judgments  made  by  the  agency. 
Rather,  the  court's  inquiry  would  be 
focused  solely  on  the  cost  impact  of 
the  rule.  Finally,  such  challenges 
could  be  brought  only  after  the  rule 
became  final.  Thus  interlocutory  chal- 
lenges could  not  be  brought  to  simply 
delay  the  rulemaking  process. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  have 
argued  that  these  judicial  review  pro- 
visions would  provide  an  avenue  for 
expensive  and  vexatious  lawsuits. 
They  have  also  asserted  that  agencies 
might  take  the  path  of  least  resistance 
and  designate  most  rules  as  major  just 
to  avoid  this  potential  litigation.  But 
clearly  these  fears  are  unfounded.  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  private  par- 
ties would  initiate  vexatious  legal  chal- 
lenges to  major  rule  determinations  in 
light  of  the  expense  of  such  suits  and 
the  heavy  legal  burden  they  would 
have  to  meet  to  succeed.  Similarly,  I 
do  not  believe  that  agencies  would  des- 
ignate all  rules  as  "major"  simply  to 
avoid  this  unlikely  threat  of  litigation. 
Further,  the  apparent  tendency  of 
agencies  is  to  do  just  the  opposite. 
Indeed,  evidence  that  agencies  are  re- 
luctant to  designate  a  rule  as  major— 
because  they  may  wish  to  avoid  con- 
ducting a  regulatory  analysis— is  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  why  this  limit- 
ed judicial  review  provision  is  now  in 
the  bill. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  have 
also  argued  that  essential  rules  could 
be  set  aside  years  after  they  have 
become  effective  "simply"  because 
they  had  not  been  designated  as 
major.  I  find  this  criticism,  in  particu- 
lar, confusing. 

If  the  agency's  failure  to  designate 
the  rule  as  "major"  was  simply  a 
matter  of  form— that  is.  if  the  agency 
had,  in  fact,  effectively  explored  the 
cost  and  benefits  of  the  proposed 
rule— a  court  would  not  invalidate  it. 
The  court  would  only  set  aside  the 
rule  if  the  agency's  erroneous  designa- 
tion constituted  prejudicial  error.  This 
is  a  longstanding  principle  of  adminis- 
trative law. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agency's 
erroneous  designation  of  the  rule  was 
not  simply  a  matter  of  form,  then  I, 
for  one.  would  want  the  court  to  inval- 
idate it.  If  the  rule  truly  has  an  impact 
of  at  least  $100  million,  then  an  agen- 
cy's failure  to  conduct  a  regulatory 
analysis— the  agency's  failure  to  insure 
that  the  rule  will  be  worth  its  costs— is 
not  a  trivial  matter.  With  our  current 
economic  problems,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  expend  money  and  resources 
on  administering  and  complying  with 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  not  ul- 
timately beneficial.  This  is  the  public 
interest  and  need  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  S.  1080.  If  agencies  ignore 
this  public  interest  and  need,  then  the 
rule  should  be  set  aside  until  its  poten- 
tial costs  and  benefits  can  be  fully  ex- 
plored. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  the  regulatory  analysis  require- 
ments of  S.  1080  grew  out  of  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced. S.  405,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  DeConcini.  Simp- 
son, and  Heflin.  My  bill  contained  no 
limitations  on  the  availability  of  judi- 
cial review.  Thus,  for  me  this  limited 
judicial  review  provision  represents 
somewhat  of  a  compromise.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  maintain  this  compro- 
mise by  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  leaving  the  limited  judicial 
review  provisions  intact.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  E^cleton).  His 
amendment  would  totally  preclude  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  determination  by 
an  agency  of  whether  a  particular  rule 
is  "major."  By  providing  that  this  de- 
termination is  not  judicially  reviewa- 
ble, the  Eagleton  amendment  would 
upset  the  very  careful  balance  of  vari- 
ous oversight  mechanisms  currently 
found  in  S.  1080. 

The  determination  and/or  designa- 
tion of  a  rule  as  major  is  crucially  im- 
portant to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
regulatory  reform  legislation  because 
it  triggers  application  of  the  regula- 
tory analysis  requirements.  Judicial 
review  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
agency  involved  makes  this  very  im- 
portant determination  as  accurately  as 
possible  early  on  in  the  rulemaking 
process.  Judicial  review  is  a  practical 
oversight  mechanism  because  the  de- 
termination that  a  rule  is  major— as 
opposed  to  the  designation  of  a  rule  as 
major— is  based  on  relatively  objective 
economic  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  judicial  review  of 
major  rule  determinations  by  agencies 
will  not  result  in  the  difficulties  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  de- 
scribed. It  will  not  result  in  vexatious 
and  unnecessary  litigation  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all.  the  standard 
which  a  party  challenging  an  agency's 
determination  must  meet  is  a  strict 
one.  That  party  must  make  a  clear  and 
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convincing  showing  that  the  determi- 
nation was  erroneous  in  lirht  of  the 
information  available  to  the  agency  at 
the  time  the  determination  was  made. 
Under  this  standard,  a  reviewing  court 
will  think  very  carefully  before  substi- 
tuting its  judgment  for  that  of  an 
agency  with  substantive  expertise  in 
the  area.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
an  agency  is  encouraged  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  it  can  be  in  its  major  rule  de- 
termination because  of  the  possibility 
of  a  subsequent  court  challenge. 

Second,  the  major  rule  determina- 
tion may  not  be  reviewed  on  an  inter- 
locutory basis,  but  only  in  the  context 
of  review  of  the  final  rule.  Third,  even 
If  a  court  concludes  that  an  agency  er- 
roneously determined  a  rule  not  to  be 
major,  the  rule  may  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  remanded  to  the  agency. 
Section  706  of  the  APA  specifically 
provides  for  application  of  the  rule  of 
prejudicial  error  to  review  of  adminis- 
trative actions.  Applications  of  this 
rule  may  prevent  remand  of  a  rule 
where  an  agency,  even  though  it  did 
not  view  the  rule  as  major,  sufficiently 
collected  and  analyzed  relevant  infor- 
mation that  it  complied  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  regulatory  analysis  pro- 
visions. 

Finally.  Senator  Eagleton's  concern 
that  judicial  review  of  the  major  rule 
determination  may  cause  agencies,  out 
of  an  abundance  of  caution,  to  deter- 
mine too  many  rules  to  be  major  is  not 
a  realistic  concern.  As  I  explained,  the 
standard  which  a  challenging  party 
must  meet  will  prevent  a  court  from 
lightly  overturning  an  agency's  origi- 
nal determination.  Second,  experience 
under  past  Executive  orders  with  the 
major  rule  determinations  Indicates 
just  the  opposite.  Agencies  have  dem- 
onstrated a  tendency  not  to  treat  cer- 
tain rules  as  major  because  of  the 
extra  work  and  expense  which  prepar- 
ing regulatory  analyses  entails. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
which  totally  eliminates  judicial  over- 
sight of  an  important  and  integral 
part  of  this  legislation,  should  be  de- 
feated. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  thank  Senators  Laxalt,  Roth, 
Eacleton.  and  Leahy  for  the  coopera- 
tion that  they  and  their  staffs  have 
shown  in  addressing  these  matters. 

The  first  provison  in  the  amendment 
would  exclude  monetary  policy  actions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  from  the  major 
rule  requirements  of  the  act.  The  ef- 
fective conduct  of  monetary  policy, 
and  the  related  ability  to  fulfill  the 
role  of  lender  of  last  resort,  requires  a 
high  degree  of  discretion  and  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  rigidity  in  the  form  of 
procedural  rules.  Exempting  monetary 
policy  from  the  major  rule  provisions 
of  the  act  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Federal  Reserve's  ability  to  render  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  appropri- 
ate course  of  monetary  policy  and  is 
consistent  with  the  flexibility  that  is 


needed  for  the  effective  conduct  of 
monetary  policy.  The  term  'monetary 
policy"  means  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  that  are  intended  to  affect 
the  availability  and  cost  of  money  and 
credit.  In  the  context  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  activities,  monetary  policy 
functions  through  various  means,  in- 
cluding changes  in  the  terms  of  the 
discount  window,  reserve  require- 
ments, margin  credit,  deposit  instru- 
ments, deposit  rate  regulations,  and 
open  market  activities. 

Congress  made  the  decision  at  the 
inception  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  in- 
sulate the  money-creation  and  credit- 
regulation  processes  from  the  financ- 
ing of  government.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence confirms  that  the  separation  of 
these  two  functions  makes  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  a  more  stable  and  effec- 
tive domestic  monetary  system.  Apply- 
ing the  major  rule  provisions  of  the 
act  to  monetary  policy  actions  could 
hamper  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  adjust  its  actions  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  rapidly  changing  economic 
developments  and  is  unnecessary.  Con- 
gress already  has  established  proce- 
dures to  regulate  economic  policy  for- 
mulation, including,  in  the  case  of 
monetary  policy,  procedures  for  review 
and  oversight  and  the  exemption  de- 
scribed is  consistent  with  congression- 
al intent  in  these  areas. 

The  second  provision  would  tempo- 
rarily exempt  certain  types  of  rules 
made  by  any  of  the  various  regulators 
of  depository  institutions  from  the 
otherwise  mandatory  $100  million 
impact  test  for  what  is  a  major  rule. 
Thus  at  least  until  June  30.  1985,  rules 
promulgated  by  any  of  the  depository 
institutions  regulators  which  relate  to 
the  viability,  stability,  asset  powers, 
categories  of  accounts,  or  permissible- 
interest  rate  ceilings  applicable  to  de- 
pository institutions  and  holding  com- 
panies would  be  exempt  from  major 
rule  status  under  S.  1080  under  the 
$100  million  impact  test.  These  types 
of  rules  could  only  t>e  classified  as 
major  rule  by  the  agency  or  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  provisions  of  section 
621(4)(B)  of  S.  1080.  Under  that  sec- 
tion there  is  no  requirement  that  any 
determination  be  made  by  either  the 
agency  or  the  President,  and  &n  agen- 
cy's designation,  or  failure  to  make  a 
designation.  Is  not  judicially  reviewa- 
ble. This  exemption  could  be  extended 
or  reinstituted  for  another  year  by  a 
Presidential  certification  of  necessity 
based  on  the  economic  conditions  of 
that  time. 

This  limited  exemption  Is  justified 
by  the  uniqueness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's status  with  regard  to  Feder- 
al deposit  insurance  coupled  with  the 
state  of  transition  the  depository  insti- 
tutions find  themselves  in  today.  The 
Federal  Government's  role  with 
regard  to  deposit  insurance  is  unique 
since  it  is  contractually  liable  for  the 
safety  of  depositors'  money  and  thus 


has  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  de- 
positors. The  preservation  of  public 
confidence  In  the  financial  system  In- 
volves not  only  a  financial  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  but  a 
role  in  insuring  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  system  itself.  In  the  finan- 
cial sector  the  failure  of  a  major  bank 
can  adversely  affect  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  the  entire  financial  industry. 
This  unique  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  particularly  sensitive  in 
this  period  of  transition  for  traditional 
depository  institutions.  In  1980.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  In  order  to  eliminate  all  gov- 
emmentally  imposed  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings by  1986  but  on  a  gradual  basis 
and  consistent  with  the  economic  envi- 
ronment. Because  market  conditions 
could  not  be  predicted.  Congress  chose 
not  to  establish  a  specific  schedule  to 
phase  out  interest  rate  ceilings,  but  In- 
stead created  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  Committee  and 
charged  it  with  that  task.  DIDC's  task, 
and  the  duty  of  all  of  the  regulators, 
has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the 
general  economic  conditions.  This 
transition  must  be  permitted  to  move 
forward  without  burdening  further 
those  charged  with  that  role.  In  this 
extremely  fluid  and  rapidly  evolving 
marketplace,  financial  Institutions  reg- 
ulators' flexibility  to  act  quickly  and 
firmly  to  preserve  the  safety,  sound- 
ness, and  future  viability  of  depository 
institutions  must  be  maintained.  The 
limited  exemption  recognizes  the 
uniqueness  of  the  financial  regulators 
during  this  period  of  transition.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  note— and  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  arguments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
E>GLETON)— If  one  looks  back  through 
the  record  of  what  the  evolution  of 
this  whole  bill  is.  it  has.  if  anything, 
moved  away  from  being  a  lawyer's  de- 
light to  a  bin  that  brings  a  great  deal 
of  clarity  into  the  whole  regulatory 
process,  especially  as  this  is  a  process 
that  has  not  been  looked  at  thorough- 
ly or  comprehensively,  for  decades. 

Finally  we  have  something  that  is 
bringing  a  comprehensive  and  appro- 
priate view  to  It.  Each  one  of  us  can 
look  at  the  various  amendments  and 
have  our  own  views  of  them.  But  If 
you  look  at  the  evolution  of  this  bill, 
you  will  see  it  has  moved  away  from 
promoting  litigation  and  steered 
toward  clarity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  We  are  prepared  to 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of   the   Senator    from    Missouri.   The 
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yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato).  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&ll  Vote  No.  59  Leg.l 
■TEAS— 27 


Bradley 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Burdlck 

Oorton 

Metzenbaum 

Cohen 

Hollinss 

Moynlhan 

Cnuuton 

Huddleslon 

Proxmire 

D&nforth 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Dod<1 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Durenberger 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Ford 

Mathlas 
NAYS-65 

Tsongas 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Murkowski 

Amutrong 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Percy 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Preasler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

BoKhwIU 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Bumpers 

HeHIn 

Sasser 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Jepaen 

Specter 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kasaebaum 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

La-talt 

Symms 

Denton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lucar 

Tower 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

DomenicI 

McClure 

Warner 

Eatt 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-7 

Andrews 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Long 

D'Amato 

Pell 

So  Mr.  EIagleton's  amendment  (UP 
No.  850)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VV  AMENDMENT  NO.  8S1 

(Purpose:  To  permit  Federal  agencies  to  use 
State  or  local  requirements  in  administer- 
ing Federal  statutes) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  believe 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  I  am 


offering   this   on   behalf   of   Senator 
Chiles  and  myself. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
ton), for  himself  and  Mr.  Chiles,  proposes 
an  imprinted  amendment  numbered  851. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following: 

USE  OP  STATE  AND  LOCAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"S  560.  Use  of  duplicative  State  or  local  re- 
quirements. 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized, in  the  administration  of  a  Federal  stat- 
ute with  respect  to  any  State  or  locality,  to 
adopt  as  a  federal  rule  a  regulation  of  that 
state  or  local  government  or  use  as  a  federal 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirement  or 
Implementation  procedure  a  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement  or  implementation 
procedure  of  that  state  or  locality  if  the 
head  of  the  agency  determines 

"(1)  that  such  State  or  local  government 
regulation,  implementation  procedure,  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  or  reporting  re- 
quirement duplicates  a  Federal  regulation, 
procedure,  recordkeeping  requirement,  or 
reporting  requirement:  and 

"(2)  that  such  State  or  local  government 
regulation,  implementation  procedure,  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  or  reporting  re- 
quirement is  substantively  equivalent  to  or 
more  stringent  than  the  Federal  regulation, 
procedure,  recordkeeping  requirement,  or 
reporting  requirement. 

"(b)  When  the  head  of  an  agency  deter- 
mines to  use  a  state  or  local  recordkeeping 
or  re[>orting  requirement,  or  Implementa- 
tion procedure,  as  a  federal  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement  or  Implementation 
procedure  In  that  state  or  locality,  the  head 
of  the  agency  shall  prepare  at  a  minimum,  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  any  de- 
termination made  under  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  make  such  statement  available  to  the 
public. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  limit  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  the  head  of  any 
agency  to  enforce  Federal  law.". 

(b)  Section  551  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
between  "rule"  and  the  semicolon:  ".  or  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  section  560  of 
this  title". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  559  the  following 
new  Item: 

"S  560.  Use  of  duplicative  State  or  local  re- 
quirements.". 
On  page  40.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and 

insert  "Sec.  9." 
On  page  40.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  9." 

and  insert  "Sec.  10.". 
On  page  44.  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  10. " 

and  insert  "Sec.  11.". 
On  page  44,  line  14.  strike  out  "9"  and 

Insert  "10". 
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On  page  45.  line  7.  strike  out 
and  insert  "7.  8.  and  9  ". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee considered  Senator  Chiles' 
State  and  local  certification  amend- 
ment during  its  markup  on  S.  1080.  I 
made  abundantly  clear  my  strong  con- 
cerns about  the  authority  the  amend- 
ment granted.  I  indicated  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  my  fear  that,  although  Sen- 
ator Chiles  certainly  did  not  intend 
this,  the  authority  could  be  abused  to 
achieve,  in  essence,  a  "quick  and  dirty" 
substitution  of  lax  regulations  or  pro- 
cedures for  more  adequate  Federal 
ones.  Because  the  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed late  in  the  last  day  of  markup, 
when  the  committee  was  under  severe 
time  constraints  and  an  obligation  to 
report  the  bill  for  Senate  consider- 
ation, my  concerns  were  not  addressed 
or  satisfied. 

Fortunately,  since  that  time  Senator 
Chiles'  staff  has  worked  closely  with 
my  staff  and  others  in  addressing  the 
various  concerns  expressed  about  the 
version  of  the  amendment  passed  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
Senator  Chiles  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  today  proposing  an 
amendment  with  several  important 
changes— and.  I  believe.  Improve- 
ments. 

One  very  important  change  is  new 
language  making  it  clear  that  use  of  a 
State  regulation,  recordkeeping  or  re- 
porting requirement  or  Implementa- 
tion procedure  can  only  occur  upon  a 
determination  that  such  regulation, 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  require- 
ment, or  procedure  "is  substantively 
equivalent  to  or  more  stringent  than" 
the  Federal  analog.  This  language  pre- 
cludes good-faith  use  of  a  State  or 
local  regulation,  requirement  or  proce- 
dure which  provides  inferior  regula- 
tory protection  in  contrast  to  Federal 
law.  Another  important  change  will 
present  bad-faith  use  of  the  authority 
granted  by  insuring  that  use  of  it  will 
be  subject  to  the  judicial  review  stand- 
ards of  section  706  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

A  third  major  change  is  addition  of 
language  included  in  a  previous  ver- 
sion of  this  amendment  considered  in 
the  96th  Congress,  but  omitted  In  the 
version  Senator  Chiles  offered  in  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
markup  on  S.  1080.  The  language  is  In- 
tended to  make  clear  that  use  of  a 
State  and  local  regulation  or  require- 
ment in  no  way  eliminates  or  reduces 
"the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the 
head  of  any  agency  to  enforce  Federal 
law."  This  provision  is  important  to 
make  clear  that  use  of  State  and  local 
regulations,  requirements  or  proce- 
dures is  to  be  done  in  furtherance  of— 
and  not  to  replace— the  regulatory  ob- 
ligations imposed  by  Federal  statute. 
Among  other  important  things,  this 
verifies  that,  if  in  the  future  the  certi- 
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fled  State  and  local  procedure  ceased 
being  equivalent  to  the  Federal  obliga- 
tion, the  Federal  obligation  would 
again  be  binding  on  the  State  or  locali- 
ty, and  the  agency  head  would  be  obli- 
gated to  recommence  use  of  the  Feder- 
al regulation,  recordkeeping  or  report- 
ing requirement,  or  implementation 
procedure.  Otherwise,  the  effective- 
ness and  unity  of  Federal  enforcement 
could  be  undercut  by  action  over 
which  Federal  officials  have  no  con- 
trol. 

Along  the  way.  the  amendment  also 
clarifies  something  which  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  inherent  in  it: 
That  the  State  or  local  regulation  or 
requirement  would  be  used  to  adminis- 
ter a  Federal  statute  only  in  that 
State  or  locality.  One  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, determine  that  California's 
Clean  Air  Act  recordkeeping  proce- 
dures will  apply  to  other  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Chiles  is  to  be  commended  for  cor- 
recting one  additional  ambiguity  in  his 
previous  amendment.  It  was  simply 
not  clear  from  the  previous  Chiles 
amendment  whether  a  determination 
to  use  a  State  or  local  rule  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Federal  statute  was 
itself  a  "rule"  subject  to  notice  and 
conunent  rulemaking  procedures.  I 
was  not  the  only  person  who  believed 
that  such  a  result  was  essential,  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  merits  of  a 
case  for  use  of  State  or  local  rules 
would  be  fully  discussed.  Failure  to  re- 
quire use  of  notice  and  comment  pro- 
cedures in  this  context  would  have 
been  an  open  invitation  to  engage  in 
"State-by -State  deregulation"  through 
processes  less  probative  than  those  re- 
quired for  a  single  deregulatory  rule 
applying  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  current  Chiles  amendment 
takes  care  of  this  concern  by  making  it 
clear  that  the  decision  to  use  a  State 
or  local  rule  is  tantamount  to 
"adoptCing]  a  Federal  rule."  It  there- 
fore requires  use  of  appropriate  rule- 
making procedures.  For  situations  in 
which  the  agency  head  proposes  to  use 
a  State  or  local  recordkeeping  or  re- 
porting requirement  or  implementa- 
tion procedure  as  a  Federal  require- 
ment or  procedure  not  itself  part  of  a 
Federal  rule,  the  amendment  would 
not  require  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures. What  it  would  require  would  be 
that  a  written  statement  of  reasons  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  Among 
other  things,  this  written  statement 
should  facilitate  congressional  over- 
sight of  agency  actions  pursuant  to 
the  new  section  560  authority. 

I  will  be  honest,  Mr.  President.  It 
would  not  have  broken  my  heart  if 
this  amendment  had  simply  gone 
away.  I  still  have  some  doubts  about 
the  basic  theory  behind  it. 

However,  based  on  the  changes  he 
has  made.  Senator  Chiles,  I  believe, 
has  given  us  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best.    'State   and   local  certification" 


provisions  that  can  be  drafted.  In  light 
of  his  good  faith  efforts  to  meet  re- 
sponsible criticisms.  I  believe  that  we 
should  su^cept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  clear  that  agency 
heads  may  use  State  and  local  regula- 
tions, implementation  procedures,  rec- 
ordkeeping or  reporting  requirements 
instead  of  Federal  regulatory  require- 
ments if  they  are  duplicative. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  means  for  Federa'  agencies 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  duplicative 
regulatory  burdens  in  our  intergovern- 
mental system  of  government.  The 
amendment  is  also  intended  to  serve  as 
a  signal  to  Federal  agency  heads  that 
the  Congress  wants  to  encourage  them 
to  seek  out  instances  of  duplication 
and  take  steps  to  eliminate  them. 
State  and  local  governments  will  be 
able  to  point  to  this  language  when 
they  conclude  a  Federal  requirement 
is  duplicative  and  ask  Federal  agencies 
to  accept  their  practices.  Unless  a  Fed- 
eral statute  proscribes  Federal  accept- 
ance, agencies  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
ignore  instances  of  duplication  in 
intergovernmental  relations  with  the 
excuse  they  do  not  have  authority  to 
accept  State  and  local  requirements. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  the  same  repeated  experience  I 
have  had  with  constituents  back  home 
going  through  example  after  example 
of  particular  cases  of  duplicative  Fed- 
eral and  State  or  local  requirements. 
Whether  it  Is  crop  or  food  inspections, 
construction,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, or  environmental  requirements, 
it  makes  sense  to  enable  and  encour- 
age Federal  agencies  to  accept  State  or 
local  requirements  when  they  meet 
Federal  standards  and  successfully  do 
the  same  job. 

An  important  example  is  the  hous- 
ing industry.  When  I  conducted  field 
hearings  for  the  Budget  Committee 
last  Congress  regarding  problems  in 
the  housing  industry,  I  found  that  du- 
plicative regulations  and  reviews  by 
both  Federal  and  State  authorities 
sulded  considerable  costs  to  the  price 
of  a  house. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  introduced  this 
amendment  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  last  Congress 
during  its  consideration  of  regulatory 
reform  legislation.  It  was  accepted 
then  as  it  was  this  Congress  by  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
during  its  consideration  of  S.  1080. 

There  were  concerns  expressed  by 
some  and  that  is  why  this  amendment 
did  not  find  Its  way  to  the  consensus 
language  first  proposed  by  Senators 
Laxalt.  Lxahy,  Roth,  auid  Eacleton.  I 
want  to  thank  the  floor  leaders  of  this 
legislation  for  coming  forth  with  lan- 
guage that  accomplishes  the  amend- 
ment's purpose  and  satisfies  the  con- 
cerns raised.  I  want  to  particularly 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri.  Senator  Eacleton.  who 


sits  with  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  His  forbear- 
ance and  constructive  comments  are 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  thank  the  staffs  of  the  Senators 
Laxalt.  Leahy.  Roth,  and  Eacleton. 
The  bipartisan  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
developing  this  legislation  has  been  re- 
markable. 

This  amendment  states  that  a  deter- 
mination of  duplication  must  meet  a 
standard  of  substantively  equivalent 
to  or  more  stringent  than  the  respec- 
tive Federal  requirement. 

The  authority  on  the  part  of  agency 
heads  is  discretionary,  and  does  not 
limit  either  the  agency  head's  author- 
ity or  responsibility  to  enforce  Federal 
law. 

Public  notice  and  comment  will  be 
sought  on  all  determinations  regard- 
ing duplicative  aspects  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  a  written  explanation  of 
all  determinations  is  required. 

Actions  undertaken  by  Federal 
agency  heads  under  the  authority  of 
this  amendment  are  Judicially  reviewa- 
ble. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation?  Is  there 
an  amendment  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  851)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1080.  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act.  This  bill  is  just  the 
sort  of  medicine  our  ailing  regulatory 
process  needs.  It  will  put  some  sense 
into  the  regulatory  process,  and  be  es- 
pecially helpful  to  the  consumer.  Ev- 
eryone will  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  which  will  be  carefully  im- 
plemented. 

One  of  the  major  reforms  on  my  per- 
sonal agenda  when  I  came  to  Congress 
was  in  the  area  of  regulatory  reform. 
We  have  all  heard  the  horror  stories 
that  were  in  abundance  around  here 
until  a  few  months  ago.  One  agency 
having  over  27  regulations  regarding 
stepladders.  for  example,  clearly  our 
zeal  for  public  protection  had  gotten 
out  of  control.  In  fact,  what  existed 
really  was  not  public  protection— it 
was  merely  paper  generation. 

But  the  administration  has  moved 
positively  in  this  area.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  more  dedicated  to  the  rights  of 
the  consumer  than  ever  before.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  the  agencies  are  con- 
cerning themselves  with  fulfilling 
their  proper  jurisdiction,  and  imple- 
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menting    the    policy    directives    they 
have  been  assigned  from  Congress. 

Congress  must  write  clear  laws  and 
give  firm  directives  for  the  agencies  to 
know  what  their  goals  are.  Too  often 
many  of  the  problems  of  regulation 
that  have  been  pinned  on  the  agencies 
are  actually  the  result  of  muddied 
thinking  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

There  have  been  many  who  said 
that  this  bill  will  not  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer.  In  fact,  many 
have  suggested  that  this  legislation  is 
in  some  way  aimed  at  helping  business 
to  the  detriment  of  the  common  good. 
The  section  of  the  bill  that  they  find 
particularly  worrisome  is  the  mandat- 
ing of  a  "cost-benefit  analysis"  for 
these  major  regulations.  It  is  this  issue 
I  would  like  to  address. 

The  concept  of  cost-benefit  analyses 
for  public  policy  is  little  more  than  20 
years  old,  but  it  has  its  roots  in  good 
consumer  sense.  We  all  perform  a  kind 
of  simple  cost-benefit  analysis  every- 
time  we  make  a  purchase  or  decide  to 
allocate  our  resources  in  a  certain  way. 
We  determine  that  whatever  we  buy  is 
worth  its  cost,  and  forgo  spending 
those  funds  on  another  item. 

Many  critics  of  this  bill  contend  that 
the  "costs"  of  any  regulation  will  by 
definition  be  much  easier  to  calculate 
than  "benefits."  Therefore,  all  else 
being  equal,  the  agencies  will  have  a 
bias  to  determine  that  proposed  regu- 
lations, which  are  assumed  to  be  for 
the  public  interest,  are  too  costly  and 
do  not  pay  out  a  fair  return  of  bene- 
fits. As  long  as  the  agencies  demon- 
strate the  same  commonsense  that  we 
are  demanding  for  regulations,  there 
will  be  no  problem.  Some  regulations 
will  cost  consumers,  yet  protect  those 
same  consumers  from  injury.  Consider 
the  regulations  on  toys:  What  price 
can  we  place  on  the  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren? All  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
put  commonsense  back  in  the  process. 

We  must  decide  how  far  to  regulate 
to  protect  our  society.  We  want  to  pur- 
chase the  greatest  amount  of  protec- 
tion at  the  lowest  cost  to  everybody. 
Some  would  have  you  believe  that 
every  time  a  regulation  is  altered,  de- 
layed, or  repealed,  it  is  the  consumer 
that  suffers.  This  is  nonsense.  There 
exists  obviously  a  fine  relationship  be- 
tween the  business  and  the  consumer. 
And  you  must  realize  that  in  finding 
the  most  efficient  method  to  regulate 
business,  you  are  often  passing  on  sav- 
ings to  the  consumer.  Now,  I  don't  pre- 
tend that  automatically  "what's  good 
for  business  is  good  for  the  consumer." 
But  a  reverse  corollary  is  also  untrue— 
"what's  bad  for  business  is  good  for 
the  consumer."  This,  I  think,  is  often 
lost.  It  simply  is  not  true  on  the 
matter  of  regulation  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  choose  to  either 
help  the  consumer  or  help  business. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  a  simple 
cost-benefit  analysis  will  be  the  pana- 
cea for  our  regulatory  problems.  No 


one  has  suggested  that  cost-benefit 
analyses  are  the  final  words  on  all 
topics. 

These  calculations  are  subject  to 
error.  Of  course,  they  will  be.  They 
will  be  determined  by  humans,  many 
of  whom  will  have  a  certain  amount  of 
bias  about  the  decision. 

And,  is  not  that  precisely  the  reason 
that  this  bill  contains  so  much  precau- 
tion for  review? 

S.  1080  has  been  widely  accepted  by 
Members  of  Congress  because  it  is  a 
good  bill.  Its  basic  intent  is  to  see  that 
the  agencies  implement  regulations 
that  are  for  the  society's  good,  and 
that  have  withstood  a  thorough  scruti- 
ny to  prove  that  they  are  good.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  support  this  bill 
has  received  from  all  those  who  are 
truly  acquainted  with  it;  they  realize 
that  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  just  what 
Americans  want  to  see  in  agency  regu- 
lating. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  also  be  asked 
to  vote  upon  many  amendments  that 
could  drastically  change  the  complex- 
ion of  this  bill.  I  call  upon  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  assess  the 
impact  these  numerous  amendments 
can  have  upon  S.  1080.  The  basic  tenet 
of  the  Regulatory  Act  must  be  upheld: 
That  not  only  must  the  decision  to 
regulate  be  carefully  made;  but  we 
must  allow  ourselves  to  review  any 
changes  that  greatly  affect  that  regu- 
lation. Protection  of  the  individual 
cannot  end  with  the  passage  of  a  bill 
directing  an  agency  to  move  in  one 
area;  we  must  keep  a  close  watch 
throughout  the  entire  process  to 
guard  the  public  Interest. 

I  will  protect  the  intent  of  this  bill 
by  voting  for  measures  which  will 
insure  that  the  major  decisions  regard- 
ing the  regulatory  process  are  subject 
to  review.  This  is  only  to  insure  that 
all  sides  have  a  fair  hearing.  The  art 
of  cost-benefit  analysis,  as  well  as  de- 
termination of  cost-efficiency,  is  still 
new.  We  must  allow  for  new  develop- 
ments, new  costs  and  benefits  to  come 
to  light.  And  we  must  allow  for  the 
biases  of  everyone  involved  to  be  scru- 
tinized by  the  public,  and  at  every  step 
in  the  regulatory  process. 

S.  1080  is  a  fine  bill  that  has  been 
long  in  the  making.  It  is  one  that  the 
American  people  want  to  see  passed.  I 
am  confident  that  its  passage  will 
result  in  better  regulations,  ones  that 
are  broad  in  scope.  We  cannot  afford 
to  go  into  the  regulatory  process  wear- 
ing blinders.  Let  us  open  our  eyes  to 
the  many  factors  that  must  be  consid- 
ered to  regulate  properly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Laxalt  for  his  devotion 
to  regulatory  reform. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  tremen- 
dous interest  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  introduced  legislation  -some 
years  ago  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  We  followed  it  closely  and 
worked  with  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


I  feel  that  there  is  no  greater  step 
we  can  take  to  unshackle  American  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  just  left  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan.  I  have  had 
some  30  years  of  experience  in  dealing 
with  Japan,  and  I  know  how  the  Japa- 
nese Government  works  with  Japanese 
industry.  We  have  seen  the  results. 
The  Japanese  are  dominating  growth 
all  over  the  world  because  they  have  a 
government  that  cooperates  with 
rather  than  shackles  industry.  It  does 
not  handcuff  industry.  The  govern- 
ment works  with  industry  to  help  it. 
That  is  the  strength  of  Japan  and  is 
one  reason  the  Japanese  economy  has 
the  kind  of  strength  it  does. 

We  have  done  just  the  reverse  in 
many  ways.  The  Government  has  been 
the  adversary,  not  the  advocate,  of 
American  industry.  Regulatory  reform 
is  essential  to  unleash  the  dynamism 
and  the  power  of  the  American  econo- 
my. 

I  conunend  Senator  Laxalt  and  his 
colleagues,  who  have  worked  hard  on 
this  issue,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  consensus 
amendment  to  S.  1080.  Two  years  ago. 
I  was  on  this  same  floor  advocating 
adoption  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion bill  which  contained  many  of  the 
provisions  I  now  see  reflected  in  S. 
1080. 

The  FTC  Act  of  1980,  as  it  is  now 
called,  required  the  FTC  to  do  a  regu- 
latory analysis  on  every  proposed  rule. 
The  main  thrust  of  S.  1080  is  to  re- 
quire regulatory  analysis  for  major 
rules.  I  remain  convinced  that  a  close 
examination  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  a  proposed  regulation  is  essential  to 
good  decisionmaking.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  drafters  of  the  bill  have 
limited  the  judicial  review  of  regula- 
tory analyses.  I  feel  this  is  sound 
policy. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  review 
of  existing  rules  and  also  contains  a 
provision  for  additional  procedures  to 
increase  participation  in  rulemaking. 

I  believe  there  is  a  role  for  the  exec- 
utive to  play  in  regulatory  reform,  in 
reviewing  the  performance  of  execu- 
tive agencies,  but  I  have  had  some  con- 
cerns, which  I  would  like  to  discuss, 
about  the  effect  of  this  provision  on 
independent  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  in  September  of  1981. 
Senator  Cannon  and  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Senator  Roth,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  out- 
lining our  concerns  about  the  execu- 
tive oversight  provision— now  section 
624  of  the  consensus  bill. 

I  was  disturbed  about  the  effect 
such  a  provision  would  have  on  the 
rulemaking  processes  of  independent 
Federal  agencies.  I  feared  that  if  the 
exective  branch  was  given  the  author- 
ity to  review  and  monitor  regulatory 
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analyses,  this  could  undermine  the  in- 
dependence of  these  agencies,  that  the 
authority  might  lead  to  major  adjust- 
ments in  cost-benefit  analysis  to  re- 
flect executive  branch  judgments. 

S.  1080  establishes  specific  proce- 
dures to  allow  increased  comment 
from  the  public  and  this  includes  Gov- 
ernment officials.  I  realize  that  mem- 
bers of  independent  agencies  can  bene- 
fit greatly  from  the  views  of  other  pol- 
icymakers in  the  Government,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  those  in  the  executive 
branch.  Senator  Glenn's  amendment 
and  the  statements  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill  have  made  clear  that  this  sec- 
tion does  not  transfer  congressional 
authority  to  the  executive  and  does 
not  erode  the  supervisory  role  of  Con- 
gress over  these  agencies. 

I  support  Senator  Glenn's  move  to 
limit  the  amount  of  time  that  OMB 
will  have  to  review  analyses.  This 
alleviates  my  concern  that  the  power 
under  section  624  might  be  used  to 
delay  interminably  the  rulemaking 
process. 

I  note  that  Senator  Laxalt,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  has  indicated  that 
OMB's  authority  is  purely  procedural. 
He  indicated  yesterday  in  response  to 
questions  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Glenn,  that  section  624 
does  not  give  the  executive  the  au- 
thority to  get  an  agency  to  modify  the 
substance  of  a  rule.  Senator  Laxalt 
further  clarified  that  section  624  did 
not  authorize  the  President  to  substi- 
tute his  judgment  for  that  of  an  agen- 
cy's in  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  S.  1080.  Senators  Roth. 
Leahy,  and  Eagleton  all  concurred  in 
these  statements.  The  adoption  of 
Senator  Glenn's  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  of  the  floor  managers 
have  assuaged  my  fears  about  the 
effect  of  section  624. 

I  support  Senator  Bumpers  in  his 
effort  to  encourage  the  Federal  courts 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  agency  actions. 
Also.  I  believe  that  provisions  for  regu- 
latory agendas  and  regulatory  calen- 
dars will  help  the  Congress  in  its  car- 
rying out  its  oversight  responsibilities. 

I  commend  Senators  Laxalt  and 
Roth  and  Senators  Eagleton  and 
Leahy  for  their  work  on  S.  1080.  It  is  a 
step  toward  the  goal  of  curbing  regula- 
tory excesses. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1080,  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act.  I  have  long  been 
committed  to  regulatory  reform.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  starting  with  deregulation 
of  the  airlines,  continuing  with  the 
trucking  industry  and  the  railroads,  as 
well  as  reform  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  I  have  sought 
ways  to  ease  the  regulatory  burdens 


imposed  on  consumers  and  industry  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  undertook  some  major 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  I  see  many  of 
those  changes  reflected  in  S.  1080.  For 
example,  S.  1080  contains  a  require- 
ment that  agencies  do  regulatory  anal- 
yses of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  regu- 
latory proposals.  Both  the  CPSC  and 
the  FTC  are  already  required  to  do 
these  analyses,  due  to  reform  of  their 
enabling  statutes  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Other  provisions  which  I  consider  to 
be  important  measures  to  curb  regula- 
tory excesses  are  included:  review  of 
existing  rules,  random  assignment  and 
consolidation  of  multiple  cases,  and 
the  opportunity  for  oral  presentations 
in  some  rulemakings. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  one 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  was  ac- 
cepted yesterday  that  answers  some 
concern  I  had  about  the  effect  of  S. 
1080.  S.  1080  imposes  certain  addition- 
al procedural  requirements  upon  the 
regulatory  decisionmaking  process  to 
Improve  those  decisions.  The  bill  re- 
quires agencies  to  do  an  analysis  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  regulation.  In 
that  analysis,  S.  1080  requires  agencies 
to  make  a  determination  that  the  ben- 
efits of  a  rule  justify  its  costs  and  that 
the  rule  will  substantially  achieve  the 
rulemaking  objectives  in  a  more  cost- 
effective  manner  than  the  alterna- 
tives. 

Senator  Leahy's  amendment  insures 
that  this  requirement  does  not  create 
a  new  substantive  standard  for  agency 
rulemaking.  Standards  for  rulemaking, 
of  course,  derive  from  the  substantive 
law  the  agency  is  implementing,  and 
agency  action  is  to  be  measured 
against  the  substantive  standard  in  its 
enabling  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  Senator's 
concerns  about  the  effect  of  S.  1080  on 
the  enabling  statutes  under  which 
agencies  operate.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  a  mere  clarification  of  the 
intent  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  1080.  The 
amendment  would  simply  clarify  that 
an  agency's  enabling  statute  remains 
the  source  for  subtantive  standards  for 
rulemaking  decisions.  It  is  those  ena- 
bling statutes,  not  S.  1080,  which  are 
the  sources  of  agency  authority. 

I  know  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  S.  1080.  I  was  troubled  by 
the  possible  misinterpretation  by 
others.  For  example.  I  was  concerned 
that  S.  1080  might  lead  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  regula- 
tory reform  embodied  in  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980.  I  was  further  con- 
cerned that  S.  1080  frustrates  ongoing 
efforts  at  the  ICC  to  reduce  regulatory 
lag  by  mandating  additional  standards 
beyond  those  contained  in  the  rail  de- 
regulation statutes  written  by  the  au- 


thorizing committees,  the  House  and 
Senate  Commerce  Committees. 

I  know  that  the  drafters  of  S.  1080 
would  not  wish  to  slow  deregulation  at 
those  agencies  where  deregulation  has 
already  been  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  adopted  Senator  Leahy's  amend- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  consen- 
sus bill,  amendment  640  to  S.  1080.  I 
see  this  bill  as  a  continuation  of  the 
progress  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  made  in  the  last  5  years  with  the 
agencies  under  our  jurisdiction.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
reduce  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and 
wasteful  Federal  action.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
gone  through  quite  a  few  amendments 
today,  not  only  those  on  rollcall  votes 
but  a  number  of  others,  as  well  as  the 
amendments  yesterday. 

I  think,  with  the  exception  of  one 
major  amendment  and  possibly  a 
couple  of  housekeeping  amendments, 
we  are  nearing  an  end  to  this.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  we  are  at  a  point  where 
we  might  reach  some  kind  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  final 
action  on  the  bill. 

In  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  attempting  to  work 
out  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  this 
evening,  so  I  think  it  will  be  well,  if 
Senator  Leahy  will  agree,  that  we 
simply  lay  over  consideration  of  the 
bill  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow  at  which 
time  we  will  take  up  consideration  of 
the  Levin  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  suggestion.  It  is  interesting 
that  we  have  discussed  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  various  time 
agreements,  but  we  have  not  entered 
into  any  of  them.  Most  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  progress  on  the  bill 
have  gone  on  track  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  what  we  would  have  agreed  to 
had  we  had  a  time  agreement. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion  that 
we  go  over  until  tomorrow  morning.  I 
hope  that  we  might  work  out  the  mat- 
ters remaining.  We  will  have  the  Levin 
amendment. 

I  hope,  if  anyone  has  any  amend- 
ment   that    he    let    either    Senator 
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Laxalt  or  myself  know  early  tomor- 
row morning. 

I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  finish 
this  bill  by  the  first  part  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  other  than  a  couple  of 
technical  amendments,  so  the  col- 
leagues will  know  in  their  offices,  the 
Levin  amendment  which  we  can  take 
up  at  10:30  a.m.  We  assume  that  that 
will  take  perhaps  2  hours.  We  will  take 
a  vote  on  it,  and  we  have  some  techni- 
cal amendments.  We  have  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  Pressler  amendment  on  which 
he  has  requested  40  minutes.  We  have 
still  unsettled  the  possibility  of  a 
DeConcini  amendment  on  venue. 

I  would  rather  think  that  by  the 
time  that  we  have  completed  the  pro- 
ceedings tomorrow  we  can  look  to 
process  that  work  and  final  passage  by 
midaftemoon,  so  our  colleagues  will  be 
advised  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REAFFIRMATION   OF   U.S.    BACK- 
ING OF  CERTAIN  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  461,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 290,  a  concurrent  resolution  reaf- 
firming that  deposits  up  to  the  statu- 
torily prescribed  amount  in  federally 
insured  depository  institutions  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  concurrent 
resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  290) 
reaffirming  that  deposits  in  federally  in- 
sured depository  institutions  are  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  is  to  reaffirm 
that  federally  insured  deposits  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Government. 

NEED  FOR  THE  RESOLtmON 

For  approximately  50  years,  insur- 
ance deposits  have  been  backed  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  In  addition, 
the  share  insurance  fund  of  the  Na- 


tional   Credit    Union    Administration 
has  insured  deposits  in  credit  unions. 

This  Federal  insurance  system  has 
promoted  a  stable  and  strong  financial 
system  and  provided  depositors  with 
the  assurance  that  their  funds  are 
secure. 

During  the  past  10  years,  many 
changes  have  come  to  our  economy 
and  our  financial  system.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee  is  actively  in- 
volved in  developing  and  reviewing 
various  proposals  designed  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  significant  issues  af- 
fecting our  financial  system.  These  in- 
clude the  bill  I  introduced  last  year,  S. 
1720,  which  itself  includes  several  bills 
introduced  by  other  Banking  Commit- 
tee members  during  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  and  Senator  Lugar's  re- 
cently introduced  proposal  to  promote 
homeownership  opportunities. 

Because  many  people  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  depository  institutions,  con- 
gressional action  is  necessary  to  reaf- 
firm the  Federal  commitment  to  safe- 
guard insured  deposits. 

With  so  many  changes  taking  place 
in  the  financial  markets,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  appropriate  to  pass  this 
concurrent  resolution,  not  only  to  re- 
assure depositors,  but  as  a  necessary 
part  of  broader  congressional  action  to 
clarify  existing  banking  statutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  cosponsor  this  concur- 
rent resolution  affirming  that  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
stands  behind  deposits  in  federally  in- 
sured institutions  up  to  the  statutory 
amount,  and  I  applaud  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Garn. 

The  present  problems  besetting  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  have  been 
the  subject  of  front  page  stories  in  sev- 
eral national  magazines  suid  newspa- 
pers over  the  last  several  months.  A 
professor  in  an  editorial  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  recently  suggested  that 
Congress  would  have  to  bail  out  the 
troubled  savings  and  loan  industry  or 
risk  a  1930's  style  panic.  A  week  later 
there  was  a  brief  deposit  run  on  a 
Hartford,  Conn.,  savings  and  loan. 
This  run  was  precipitated  by  a  newspa- 
per report  on  losses  of  the  savings  and 
loan  that  coincided  with  the  airing  of 
a  television  movie  "The  Day  the 
Bubble  Burst"  about  the  1920's  failure 
of  the  U.S.  financial  system. 

High  interest  rates,  inflation,  and 
the  President's  economic  policies  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  thrift  industry 
crisis.  The  auto,  airline,  and  other  in- 
terest rate  sensitive  industries  are  ex- 
periencing similar  problems.  Reducing 
the  large  deficits  in  the  budget  will, 
over  the  long  run.  produce  lower  inter- 
est rates  that  will  diminish  the  earn- 
ings pressures  on  these  industries. 

While  the  Congress  is  working 
toward  solving  these  problems,  there 
is  the  danger  that  the  recent  rash  of 
publicity   about   the   thrift   problems 


may  cause  public  depositors  with 
funds  in  thrift  institutions  to  feel 
uneasy  about  keeping  their  funds  in 
these  institutions,  even  though  they 
are  insured  up  to  $100,000  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  to  public  depositors  that  the 
Government  stands  behind  their  de- 
posits and  that  there  are  sufficient  re- 
sources in  the  FSLIC  and  FDIC  to 
handle  immediate  problems  of  the 
thrift  industry.  Until  recently,  the 
public  has  not  shown  any  evidence  of 
doubting  the  assurances  of  adequacy 
of  these  insurance  funds.  In  an  effort 
to  make  sure  that  a  sudden  wave  of 
disbelief  does  not  swell  into  a  crisis,  I 
am  cosponsoring  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution affirming  that  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  stands 
behind  deposits  in  federally  insured  in- 
stitutions up  to  the  statutory 
amounts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  for  bringing  this  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate,  and  I  want 
him  to  know  that  I  intend  to  support 
the  resolution. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
one  question  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  which  I  am  confi- 
dent will  clarify  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  some  of  my  constituents. 
While  the  resolution  we  are  consider- 
ing today  addresses  the  status  of  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  facilities,  we 
must  recognize  that  in  many  States- 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Maryland.  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island,  among  others— substantial  de- 
posits in  financial  institutions  are  in- 
sured by  deposit  insurance  and  guar- 
antee funds  established  under  State 
legislation.  As  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate  today,  it  is  to  give  assurance  to 
depositors  that  they  need  not  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  deposits.  While  the 
resolution  before  us  speaks  only  to  de- 
posits insured  by  the  Federal  deposit 
insurance  agencies.  I  feel  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
depositors. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  as  I  understand  it.  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  can  open  the  dis- 
count window  to  depository  institu- 
tions and  deposit  insurance  and  guar- 
antee facilities  created  by  State  law.  Is 
that  not  so.  Senator  Garn? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Does  the  floor  manager 
for  the  minority,  the  Senator  from 
California,  concur  with  Chairman 
Garn's  view  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  section  13(3)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  by  an  affirm- 
ative  vote   of   five   Members   of   the 
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Board  and  pursuant  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Board,  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions can  request  suivances  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  unusual 
and  exigent  circumstances. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  noor  man- 
agers for  their  comments  in  clarifying 
the  intent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  a  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Public  confidence  in  our  financial 
system  is  based  largely  upon  Federal 
insurance  of  deposits  by  the  Federal 
E>eposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 

By  statute,  deposits  in  financial  in- 
stitutions are  insured  up  to  $100,000 
per  account. 

There  should  be  no  question  that 
the  Treasury  Department  guarantees 
every  last  nickel  of  every  insured  de- 
posit. Every  depositor  will  oe  paid  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  on  every  insured 
deposit  because  the  U.S.  Government 
stands  behind  these  insurance  agen- 
cies completely. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  on  that 
score,  this  resolution  makes  it  clear 
that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  stands  behind 
every  insured  deposit  at  every  insured 
financial  institution. 

We  are  dealing  here  solely  with  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  to  back  up  federally  insured  de- 
posits. This  resolution  does  not  seek  to 
disadvantage  State  insured  systems. 

I  understand  the  view  of  other  Sena- 
tors on  the  use  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  facilities  to  advance 
funds  to  State-chartered,  State-in- 
sured institutions  or  to  State- insuring 
corporations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  does  have  wide 
latitude  to  make  short-term  loans  to 
State-chartered  Institutions  under  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  on  the  same 
basis  as  short-term  lending  to  member 
banks  for  liquidity  purposes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  also  has  the  au- 
thority to  lend  to  individuals,  partner- 
ships, and  corporations  under  section 
13.  This  authority  has  not  t>een  used 
for  some  45  years  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  funds  for  the  In- 
surance of  deposits. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  agree  with  him.  My  re- 
sponse in  the  colloquy  was  simply  that 
it  was  correct  that  this  authority  did 
exist. 

I  would  also  agree  with  him  that 
even  though  the  authority  is  there  it 
would  probably  be  bad  judgment  if  it 
were  used.  But  it  certainly  is  correct 
that  the  authority  does  exist. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  Banking  Committee.  I  agree,  of 
course,  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  290) 
was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  indefinitely 
postpone  calendar  No.  460  (S.  Con. 
Res.  72).  the  Senate  companion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  UMITATION 
AGREEMENT-S.  1080 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  in- 
volves the  balance  of  the  measures  to 
be  dealt  with  on  S.  1080.  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill.  This  proposal  has 
been  submitted  and  worked  extensive- 
ly through  both  cloakrooms  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides.  I  believe  it  is 
cleared  now.  and  I  would  like  to  state 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  and  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  S.  1080.  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill,  on  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  24.  the  following 
amendments  t>e  the  only  amendments 
in  order  and  be  considered  under  the 
following  time  agreements: 

Thirty  minutes  on  the  bill  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  or 
their  designees:  2  hours,  equally  divid- 
ed, on  a  Levin  amendment  dealing 
with  executive  communications;  20 
minutes,  equally  divided,  on  a  Laxalt 
amendment  dealing  with  executive 
communications:  40  minutes,  equally 
divided,  on  a  Durenberger  or  Roth 
amendment  dealing  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  clause  (iii)  of  section  (3)(2)(c) 
on  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  in  section  7  of  the  bill:  1  hour, 
equally  divided,  on  a  Riegle  amend- 
ment to  require  OMB  to  collect  data 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress: 40  minutes,  equally  divided,  on  a 
Pressler  amendment  dealing  with  pro- 
hibiting contracting  out  of  security 
services  for  Federal  courthouses  by 
the  GSA;  20  minutes,  equally  divided, 
on  a  Pryor  amendment  dealing  with 
the  use  of  consultants  to  do  the  regu- 
latory analysis. 


Further,  I  ask  that  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  if  submitted  to  the  Senate,  shall 
be  limited  to  5  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  President,  also  that  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XII  be  waived. 

That  is  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
Senators  for  their  consideration  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  was  not  present  at  the  time  of 
final  consummation  of  this  agreement. 
I  believe  I  am  aware  of  the  reasons 
why  he  was  not  prepared  when  he  left 
to  give  his  final  approval  to  this  re- 
quest. I  am  taking  the  responsibility  of 
making  this  request  and  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  will  find  it  acceptable  in 
his  absence.  While  I  do  not  ordinarily 
do  that,  I  feel  that  it  is  so  important 
to  finish  this  measure  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  so 
anxious  that  it  be  completed,  that  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  conclud- 
ed, all  included  in  this  agreement,  will 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing. I  wish  to  again  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  consideration  of  this  matter 
which  I  am  sure  will  expedite  the  work 
of  the  Senate. 


THE  MEDIA 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
friends  in  Idaho  often  ask  me  why  the 
media— especially  the  TV  networks, 
the  big  eastern  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines—seem to  be  biased  in  their  cover- 
age of  the  news.  "Their  reporters  just 
don't  think  the  way  we  do:  they're  out 
of  touch  with  the  mood  and  the  values 
of  ordinary  people,"  are  common  com- 
plaints I  hear. 

Recently  I  came  across  a  very  reveal- 
ing and  significant  survey  which  goes 
a  long  way  toward  answering  such 
questions  about  bias  in  the  media  and 
confirming  some  of  the  suspicions  my 
constituents  and  I  share. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  a  research 
institute  at  Columbia  University,  was 
based  on  personal  interviews  with  sev- 
eral hundred  memt>ers  of  the  "media 
elite"— journalists  and  broadcasters 
who  work  for  the  networks,  the 
weekly  news  magazines,  and  such 
papers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

Who  are  these  people?  Where  do 
they  come  from?  What  are  their  per- 
sonal political  or  philosophical  lean- 
ings? 

According  to  the  survey,  a  majori- 
ty—54  percent— identified  themselves 
as  liberals:  only  19  percent  said  they 
are  conservatives.  In  four  of  the  last 
five  Presidential  elections,  their  sup- 
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port  for  the  more  liberal  Democratic  Media  and  Business  Elites  We  interviewed  at  seven  Fortune  SOO  compa- 
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demonstrates  just  how  far  out  of  step  we  are  among  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  paying    profession.    In    1978,    78    percent 

many  members  of  the  media  elite  are  American  life.  We  have  enjoyed  a  huge  rise  earned  at  least  (30.000.  and  one  in  three 

with    mainstream    America.    Most    of  in  income,  in  status,  and  in  power.  ...  We  had  salaries  that  exceeded  $50,000.  Morc- 

them    in  fact    grew  up  at  some  dis-  bave  moved  from  the  sidelines  to  the  center  over,    nearly    half    (46    percent)    reported 

tance  from  the  Main  Streets-and  the  "^J:^.^  '^i^Jli'i',   .„  hi,  final  rw?  rommen  ^"""''  '""""^'  "'^"^  **°-°^ 

social,  economic,  or  cultural  traditions  Jf  pSf Teltn  mSrI  sSn'S:  "^^  '^"'"  l-Back^round.  of  tHe  Meiia  EliU 

and  values— of  middle  America.  They  no  longer  starvelings  and  we  sit  above  the  Ptntni 

were  drawn  mainly  from  the  big  cities  salt.  We  have  affected  our  times.' »  White 95 

of    the    Northeast— fully    40    percent       The  influence  of  the  press  is  based  not  on    Male 79 

from  three  States.  New  York.  Pennsyl-  money  or  political  power  but  on  the  infor-  Prom  Northeast  or  North  Central 

vtuxKtL  and  New  Jersev   and  another  10  mation  and  ideas  they  transmit  to  other        SUtes »8 

I^i^Ur?.^,^    lafr  Lt?«r,^  oV.1v    1  social   leaders,   as   well   as   to   the   general     Prom  metropolitan  area 42 

percent   from   New   England.   Only   3  public.  Even  those  who  question  the  media's    Father  graduated  college 40 

percent  came  from  the  west  coast,  m-  power  to  persuade  grant  their  ability  to    Pather  occupation  "professional" 40 

eluding  California,  the  Nation's  most  help  set  the  agenda  for  discussions  about    College  graduate 93 

populous  State.  Barely  one-fifth  had  social  policy.  Bernard  Cohen  notes,  "the    Postgraduate  study 55 

parents  who  were  blue-collar  or  white-  mass  media  may  not  be  successful  in  telling    income  J30.000  plus 78 

collar  workers  "^  what  to  think,  but  they  are  stunningly    Family  Income  $50,000  plus 46 

This  revealing  picture  of  the  media  X*=Jff.',"'   '"   ^"'""^   "^   "^^''^   ^   ^^'^    Rel'S'S' M 

elite  leaves  little  doubt  that  bias  does       as  part  of  a  larger  study  on  elites,  we  sur-  r-^„.^„v,,^«i,  "'  ,v,ov  .ri.  h™^  nHn,.riiv 

[".'f^lfr-  I  wantto  stress  however,  veyed  members  of  the  national  media  elite  .^o^S^S^^S  m'  nirH^sSeT  e'sSi 

that  this  is  not  a  picture  of  all  journal-  during  1979  and  1980.  We  wanted  to  discoy-  ^^^    northeast    corridor.    Two-fifths 

Ists.  It  is  a  self-portrait  of  a  relatively  er  their  backgrounds,  attitudes,  and  out-  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.  j,^^  y^,^^    j^^^ 

small  number  who  happen  to  exercise  ^°°^  toward  American  society  and  their  jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Another  10  per- 

a  great  deal  of  influence  because  they  f„';^„?:°l*'^  ??"  ,^^„^?"'i'ffi;!f  an^hS  <=ent  hall  from  New  England,  and  almost  one 

ari  employed  by  the  largest  and  most  ^"^  *    the  m<S  XenS  m^iS  oS-  '"  "^«  ^"^  ^'^^^  '"  '^«  "'«  '"'*'"^"*'  "^^^^ 

r%na,prfiii  mpriitt  niitlpt^  castere  at  the  most  iniiuentiai  meaia  out  ^           ^    west-Illinote.  Indiana.  Michigan 

powerful  media  outlets  leU.  including  the  New  ,y«'r*J)'«««'   ^he  ^^   Q^^^    .^hus.   over  two-thirds  of   the 

As  someone  very  astutely  remarked  Waahtngton  Post,  the  Wall  Slnet  Journal^  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  clusters 

not  long  ago:  "The  mass  media  may  rtm*  magazine.  Newsweek.  U.S.  News  and  ^^  ^^^^^    g^  contrast,  only  3  percent  are 

not  be  successful  in  telling  us  what  to  ^°i^'^^'^^V^fP'^  ^  l^l*^«^»'^,T!I.^^Jtr  d™*"  from  '^e  entire  Pacific  coast.  Includ- 

think.  but  they  are  stunningly  success-  ^^^ic'Soad'^uS staSfns.'     '               ^  '?^ California,  the  nations  most  populous 

ful  in  telling  us  what  to  think  about."        Footnotes  appear  at  end  of  article.  ,:!;„,».„  ..  o  «r«fp«inn  ««w.i..PH  with 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-        within  each  organization,  we  selected  in-  ^a  °d  ^^'^^Td^nobm  y    yet  ^o^ 

sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  dlviduals  randomly  from  ajnong  those  re-  ^P^J^i^PXl/e,  s^rils  in  the  newsZm.  On 

by    S.    Robert    Lichter    and    Stanley  sponsible  for  news  content.  In  the  print  ^^^^  contrary,  many  among  the  media  elite 

Rothman  published  in  the  October/  j^ilSTepI^n^^nrhe^  bXu  cWe^^^  «"Joy^<^    ^'^^^    P^'^''^"*     upbringings. 

November  1981  issue  of  Public  Opin-  ror^'id^Sves^spoSe  for  nS^^^  Most    were    raised    in    upper-middle-class 

ion  magazine.   Uchter  and  Rothman  contem.'ln't^e  blo's^ca^t'^dl^^^^  Tr'^X' li^^'/on^l'ln  olTrTeira'.r^' 

were  codirectors  of  the  Columbia  Uni-  ed  correspondenu.  anchormen,  producers.  '^  ^^"4  *^^fn  fWe^e  th^^^^^^^ 

versify   survey,   and   their  article   ex-  film  editors,  and  news  executives.  A  very  "rofessTon^ls-^^tor^     lYwyere     uSre 

plains  it^  astonishing  findings  in  great-  high  proportion  of  those  contacted  76  per-  ^°'^^^°n"t  Sine  in  twelve  is  folfowi^g 

e"-  ^^^^-  rMP •  r« ''hf.h  inn.  ."hTn  insTrP  tha^^r  '"  ^is  fathers  footsteps  as  a  second  genera- 

I  also  ask  to  insert  a  fine  article  on      S^.n^gf  provide  "St' inl^  the  compL"^  "-r^raXS'as^usr^LT^hVf^S^^ 

the  same  subject  by  syndicated  colum-  tion  and  perspective  of  this  new  elite.  i^!'^'"^n7iv^whnt  ?^hPr  wl  Pmr^S 

nist  James  Kilpatrick  published  in  the       To  provide  comparisons  with  a  more  tradi-  0"'^  °P^l '"  "n?  *hw  ir  whi^on^a'i  .oi? 

Idaho  Statesman  on  March  16.  tional  leadership  group,  we  also  surveyed  g.^J^sfup^r'sUt^'  p*oSmor^Tis  St 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  executives  at  several   major  corporations,  g^^^jj^g  that  their  families  were  relatively 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  well  off.  Forty-five  percent  rate  their  fami- 

Record.  as  follows:                                                Pootnoies  at  end  of  article.  ly's  income  while  they  were  growing  up  as 
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above  average,  compared  to  26  percent  who 
view  their  early  economic  status  as  below 
average. 

In  sum.  substantial  numbers  of  the  media 
elite  grew  up  at  some  distance  from  the 
social  and  cultural  traditions  of  small  town 
"middle  America."  Instead,  they  were  drawn 
from  big  cities  in  the  northeast  and  north 
central  states.  Their  parents  tended  to  be 
well  off.  highly  educated  members  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  especially  the  educated 
professions. 

SOCIAL  AKD  POLITICAL  ATTITUDES 

All  these  characteristics  might  be  expect- 
ed to  predispose  people  toward  the  social 
liberalism  of  the  cosmopolitan  outsider.  And 
indeed,  much  of  the  media  elite  upholds  the 
cosmopolitan  or  anti-bourgeois  social  per- 
spective that  Everett  Ladd  has  termed  the 
••new  liberalism."  » 

A  predominant  characteristic  of  the  media 
elite  is  its  secular  outlook.  Exactly  50  per- 
cent eshcew  any  religious  affiliation.  An- 
other 14  percent  are  Jewish,  and  almost  one 
in  four  (23  percent)  was  raised  in  a  Jewish 
household.*  Only  one  in  five  identifies  him- 
self as  Protestant,  and  one  in  eight  as 
Catholic.  Very  few  are  regular  churchgoers. 
Only  8  percent  go  to  church  or  synagogue 
weekly,  and  86  percent  seldom  or  never 
attend  religious  services. 

Ideologically,  a  majority  of  leading  Jour- 
nalists describe  themselves  as  liberals.  Fifty- 
four  percent  place  themselves  to  the  left  of 
center,  compared  to  only  19  percent  who 
choose  the  right  side  of  the  spectrum.  When 
they  rate  their  fellow  workers,  even  greater 
differences  emerge.  Fifty-six  percent  say 
the  people  they  work  with  are  mostly  on  the 
left,  and  only  8  percent  on  the  right— a 
margin  of  seven-to-one. 

TABLE  2.-PRESI0ENTIAL  VOTING  RECORD  Of  MEDU  ELITE 
1964-76 ' 


less  than  one-fifth  of  the  media  elite  sup- 
ported any  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date. In  an  era  when  presidential  elections 
are  often  settled  by  a  swing  vote  of  5  to  10 
percent,  the  Democratic  margin  among  elite 
Journalists  has  been  30  to  SO  percent  greater 
than  among  the  entire  electorate. 

These  presidential  choices  are  consistent 
with  the  media  elite's  liberal  views  on  a  wide 
range  of  social  and  political  issues,  as  table  3 
reveals.  They  show  a  strong  preference  for 
welfare  capitalism,  pressing  for  assistance  to 
the  poor  in  the  form  of  income  redistribu- 
tion and  guaranteed  employment.  Few  are 
outright  socialists.  For  example,  they  over- 
whelmingly reject  the  proposition  that 
major  corporations  should  l>e  publicly 
owned.  Only  one  in  eight  would  agree  to 
public  ownership  of  corporations,  and  two- 
thirds  declare  themselves  strongly  opposed. 
Moreover,  very  few  sympathize  with  Marx's 
doctrine,  "from  each  according  to  his  abili- 
ty, to  each  according  to  his  needs."  Instead, 
they  overwhelmingly  support  the  Idea  that 
people  with  greater  ability  should  earn 
higher  wages  than  those  with  less  ability. 
Eighty-six  percent  agree  with  this  funda- 
mental tenet  of  capitalism.  Most  also  believe 
that  free  enterprise  gives  workers  a  fair 
shake,  and  that  deregulation  of  business 
would  be  good  for  the  country.  Seventy  per- 
cent agree  that  private  enterprise  is  fair  to 
working  people,  and  almost  as  many,  63  per- 
cent, say  that  less  regulation  of  business 
would  serve  the  national  interest. 

TABLE  3  -MEDU  ELITE  ATTITUDES  ON  SOCIAL  ISSUES 
Ihi 
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These  subjective  ratings  are  Iwme  out  by 
their  voting  records  in  presiaential  elections 
since  1964.  summarized  in  table  2.  (The 
interviews  were  conducted  before  the  1980 
elections,  so  our  most  recent  data  are  for 
1976.)  Of  those  who  say  they  voted,  the  pro- 
portion of  leading  Journalists  who  support- 
ed the  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
never  dropped  below  80  percent.  In  1972. 
when  62  percent  of  the  electorate  chose 
Nixon,  81  percent  of  the  media  elite  voted 
for  McOovem.  This  does  not  appear  to  re- 
flect any  particular  personal  aversion  to 
Nixon,  despite  the  well-publicized  tensions 
between  the  press  and  his  administration. 
Pour  years  later,  leading  Journalists  pre- 
ferred Carter  over  Ford  by  exactly  the  same 
margin.  In  fact,  in  the  Democratic  landslide 
of  1964,  media  leaders  picked  Johnson  over 
Ooldwater  by  the  staggering  margin  of  six- 
teen-to-one.  or  94  to  6  percent. 

Most  significant,  though,  is  the  long-term 
trend.  Over  the  entire  sixteen-year  period. 
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To  what  countries  should  we  sell  arms? 

Ptrctnt 

None 19 

Democracies „ „.  29 

Friends 48 

Anyone 4 

Despite  this  basic  support  for  private  en- 
terprise, we  should  not  expect  the  media 


elite  to  lead  the  cheering  section  for  Rea- 
gan's economic  policies.  Leading  Journalists 
may  subscribe  to  a  captialist  economic 
framework,  but  they  are  equally  committed 
to  the  welfare  state.  Sixty-eight  percent, 
about  the  same  proportion  that  praise  the 
fairness  of  private  enterprise,  also  agree 
that  the  government  should  substantially 
reduce  the  income  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  They  are  almost  evenly  divided 
over  the  issue  of  guaranteed  employment. 
Forty-eight  percent  believe  the  government 
should  guarantee  a  Job  to  anyone  who 
wants  one.  while  a  slight  majority  of  52  per- 
cent oppose  this  principle  of  entitlement. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  necessary  contradic- 
tion between  praise  for  private  enterprise 
and  calls  for  government  action  to  aid  the 
poor  and  Jobless.  These  attitudes  mirror  the 
traditional  perspective  of  American  liberals 
who— unlike  many  European  social  demo- 
craU— accept  an  essentially  capiuiistic  eco- 
nomic framework,  even  as  they  press  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  welfare  state. 

Despite  their  acceptance  of  the  economic 
order,  many  leading  Journalists  voice  a  gen- 
eral discontent  with  the  social  system.  Vir- 
tually half.  49  percent,  agree  with  the  sUte- 
ment,  "the  very  structure  of  our  society 
causes  people  to  feel  alienated."  A  substan- 
tia] minority  would  like  to  overhaul  the 
entire  system.  Twenty-eight  percent  agree 
that  America  needs  a  "complete  restructur- 
ing of  its  basic  institutions."  The  same  pro- 
portion generalize  their  criticism  to  Include 
all  modem  sUtes.  They  hold  that  tUl  politi- 
cal systems  are  repressive,  because  they  con- 
centrate power  and  authority  in  a  few 
hands. 

It  seems  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
media  elite  accept  the  current  economic 
order,  yet  remain  dissatisfied  with  the  social 
system.  Indeed,  it  is  today's  divisive  "social 
issues "  that  bring  their  lit>erallsm  to  the 
fore.  Leading  Journalists  emerge  from  our 
survey  as  strong  supporters  of  environmen- 
tal protection,  affirmative  action,  women's 
rights,  homosexual  rights,  and  sexual  free- 
dom in  general. 

Fewer  than  one  in  five  assents  to  the 
statement,  "our  environmental  problems  are 
not  as  serious  as  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve." Only  one  percent  strongly  agree  that 
environmental  problems  are  overrated, 
while  a  majority  of  54  percent  strongly  dis- 
agree. They  are  nearly  as  vehement  in  their 
support  for  affirmative  action,  an  issue  that 
has  split  the  traditional  lit>eral  constituency 
which  favored  civil  rights  measures.  Despite 
both  the  heated  controversy  over  this  issue 
and  their  own  predominantly  white  racial 
composition,  four  out  of  five  media  leaders 
endorse  the  use  of  strong  affirmative  action 
measures  to  ensure  black  representation  in 
the  workplace. 

In  their  attitudes  toward  sex  and  sex 
roles,  members  of  the  media  elite  are  virtu- 
ally unanimous  in  opposing  the  constraints 
of  both  government  and  tradition.  Large 
majorities  oppose  government  regulation  of 
sexual  activities,  uphold  a  pro-choice  posi- 
tion on  abortion,  and  reject  the  notion  that 
homosexuality  is  wrong.  In  fact,  a  majority 
would  not  characterize  even  adultery  as 
wrong. 

When  asked  whether  the  government 
should  regulate  sexual  practices,  only  4  per- 
cent agree,  and  84  percent  strongly  oppose 
state  control  over  sexual  activities.  Ninety 
percent  agree  that  a  woman  has  the  right  to 
decide  for  herself  whether  to  have  an  abor- 
tion; 79  percent  agree  strongly  with  this 
pro-choice  position.  Three-quarters  disagree 
that  homosexuality  is  wrong,  and  an  even 
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larger  proportion,  85  percent,  uphold  the 
right  of  homosexuals  to  teach  in  public 
schools.  (A  mere  9  percent  feels  strongly 
that  homosexuality  is  wrong.)  Finally,  54 
percent  do  not  regard  adultery  as  wrong, 
and  only  15  percent  strongly  agree  that  ex- 
tramarital affairs  are  immoral.  Thus,  mem- 
bers of  the  media  elite  emerge  as  strong 
supporters  of  sexual  freedom  or  permissive- 
ness, and  as  natural  opponents  of  groups 
like  the  Moral  Majority,  who  seek  to  enlist 
the  state  in  restricting  sexual  freedom. 

In  addition  to  these  social  and  cultural 
Issues,  we  inquired  about  international  af- 
fairs, focusing  on  America's  relations  with 
Third  World  countries.  Third  World  repre- 
senUtives  to  UNESCO  Have  argued  that 
the  American  press  serves  the  interests  of 
capitalism  by  "presenting  developing  coun- 
tries in  a  bad  light  and  suppressing  their  au- 
thentic voices,"'  as  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  put  it.  Such  charges  are  sup- 
ported by  media  critics  like  Herbert  Cans, 
who  claims  that  'conservative  dictators  .  .  . 
are  apt  to  be  treated  more  kindly  (by  the 
press)  than  socialist  ones.'  We  cannot  ad- 
dress these  questions  of  media  coverage.  But 
we  can  assess  the  sympathies  of  the  elite 
press  on  several  of  the  controversial  issues 
raised  by  these  critics.  Among  these  are  U.S. 
arms  sales,  C.I.A.  activity,  and  alleged  Amer- 
ican exploitation  of  developing  countries. 

In  most  instances,  majorities  of  the  media 
elite  voice  the  same  criticisms  that  are 
raised  In  the  Third  World.  Fifty-six  percent 
agree  that  American  economic  exploitation 
has  contributed  to  Third  World  poverty. 
About  the  same  proportion,  57  percent,  also 
find  America's  heavy  use  of  natural  re- 
sources to  be  •'immoral. '•  By  a  three-to-one 
margin,  leading  Journalists  soundly  reject 
the  counterargument  that  Third  World  na- 
tions would  l)e  even  worse  off  without  the 
assistance  they've  received  from  Western 
nations.  Indeed,  precisely  half  agree  with 
the  claim  that  the  main  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  to  protect  American  busi- 
ness interests. 

Two  Issues  dealing  more  directly  with 
American  foreign  policy  elicit  a  similar  divi- 
sion of  opinions.  A  majority  of  55  percent 
would  prohibit  the  C.I.A.  from  ever  under- 
mining hostile  governments  to  protect  U.S. 
interests.  The  question  of  arms  shipments 
produces  an  even  split  of  opinion.  Forty- 
eight  percent  would  ban  foreign  arms  sales 
altogether  or  restrict  them  to  democratic 
countries.  Forty-seven  percent  would  supply 
arms  to  any  'friendly"  country,  regardless 
of  the  regime.  Only  4  percent  would  be  will- 
ing to  sell  arms  to  all  comers. 


Thus,  in  several  controversial  areas  of 
U.S. -Third  World  relations,  the  media  elite 
is  deeply  divided,  with  slight  majorities  en- 
dorsing some  key  Third  World  criticisms  of 
America.  We  noted  earlier  that  many  lead- 
ing Journalists  criticize  the  American  system 
from  within,  as  "alienating "  and  in  need  of 
an  overhaul.  It  appears  that  even  larger 
numbers  extend  their  criticisms  to  the  inter- 
national arena.  About  half  charge  America 
with  economic  exploitation  and  seek  to  limit 
C.I.A.  activity  and  arms  sales  as  instruments 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

TOWARD  THE  GOOD  SOCIETY 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  elite  Journal- 
ists' opinions  on  the  great  and  small  issues 
of  the  day.  By  charting  their  responses  to 
numerous  social  Issues,  we  try  to  gain  an  in- 
tuitive feel  for  their  general  perspectives  on 
society  and  politics.  The  results  can  be  de- 
ceptive. They  create  the  impression  of  a 
broad  ideological  portrait  of  the  media  elite 
without  ever  asking  Journalists  to  deal  with 
the  "big  picture."  Their  attitudes  toward 
issues  like  abortion,  affirmative  action  and 
arms  sales  provide  us  with  benchmarks  for 
understanding  their  outlook,  since  most  of 
us  have  opinions  on  such  pressing  and  hotly 
debated  questions.  But  they  do  not  address 
some  of  the  most  basic  underlying  issues  of 
political  life:  What  direction  should  Ameri- 
can society  take?  What  groups  exert  the 
most  influence  over  social  goals  and  politi- 
cal processes?  How  much  influence  should 
be  wielded  by  such  forces  as  business,  labor, 
minorities,  and  the  media? 

These  issues  are  as  old  as  political  philoso- 
phy. But  it  is  not  only  philosophers  who 
grapple  with  questions  like  'who  should 
rule?"  and  'what  is  the  good  society?"  Most 
people  have  answers  to  these  questions, 
even  if  they  haven't  consciously  arrived  at 
them.  Their  answers  express  basic  attitudes 
that  underlie  their  transient  opinions  on 
current  social  issues. 

In  the  interviews,  we  tried  to  tap  these 
fundamental  predispositions  of  political 
thought.  First,  we  asked  Journalists  about 
the  goals  America  should  pursue  during  the 
next  decade.  From  a  list  of  eight  choices,  we 
asked  them  to  select  the  most  important, 
second  most  Important,  and  least  Important 
goal.  The  list,  created  by  political  scientist 
Ronald  Inglehart.  includes: 

MalnUlnlng  a  high  rate  of  economic 
growth; 

Making  sure  that  this  country  has  strong 
defense  forces: 


Seeing  that  the  people  have  more  say  in 
how  things  get  decided  at  work  and  in  their 
communities 

Trying  to  make  our  cities  and  countryside 
more  t>eautiful 

Maintaining  a  stable  economy 

Progressing  toward  a  less  impersonal, 
more  humane  society 

The  fight  against  crime 

Progressing  toward  a  society  where  ideas 
are  more  important  than  money 

He  classifies  these  choices  as  either  ••in- 
strumental" and  "acquisitive"  values,  on  one 
hand,  or  "expressive"  and  ••post-bourgeois" 
values,  on  the  other.'"  In  this  list,  the  "post- 
bourgeois"  choices  are  those  dealing  with 
participation,  a  humane  society,  beautiful 
cities,  and  placing  ideas  above  money.  On 
the  basis  of  their  other  opinions,  we  would 
expect  the  media  elite  to  be  relatively  sup- 
portive of  these  types  of  social  goals.  But 
relative  to  whom?  Unlike  standard  polling 
items,  these  choices  are  not  presented  peri- 
odically to  cross-sections  of  the  American 
public.  This  is  where  our  sample  of  business 
leaders  come  in.  As  archetypal  representa- 
tives of  a  bourgeois  society,  they  should  be 
oriented  toward  more  conservative  "acquisi- 
tive" values  like  a  strong  economy  and  na- 
tional defense.  Thus,  they  provide  an  appro- 
priate comparison  group  for  the  media  elite. 

We  found  that  substantial  segments  of 
the  media  elite  endorse  the  "post-l)ourgeois" 
value  orientation  that  Inglehart  calls  a 
"silent  revolution"  transforming  the  politi- 
cal culture  of  advanced  industrial  society. 
The  results  are  shown  in  table  4.  Only  one 
in  eight  business  leaders  picks  any  of  the 
""expressive""  values  as  American's  most 
pressing  concern.  By  contrast,  one  in  three 
journalists  deems  citizen  participation,  a 
humane  society,  or  a  society  less  oriented 
toward  money  as  our  most  important  goal- 
more  Important  than  either  economic  well- 
being  or  national  defense. 

Even  among  the  Journalists,  a  slight  ma- 
jority favor  economic  stability  as  the  most 
important  value.  However,  almost  half  of 
the  media  elite  (49  percent)  pick  post-bour- 
geois values  as  their  second  choice,  com- 
pared to  30  percent  of  the  business  elite. 
Forty  percent  of  these  leading  Journalists 
select  a  humane  society  as  either  their  first 
or  second  priority,  more  than  double  the 
proportion  among  business  leaders.  Con- 
versely, the  businessmen  list  national  de- 
fense more  than  twice  as  often  as  do  the 
newsmen.  Finally,  the  JoumalisU  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  as  the  executives  to  choose 
acquisitive  values  as  the  least  Important  for 
America  to  pursue. 


TABLE  4.-MEDIA  AND  BUSINESS  ELITES'  CHOICES  Of  MOST  IMPORTANT  GOAL  fOR  AMERICA  IN  THE  NEXT  DECADE 
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Overall,  the  media  ^ite  shows  a  clear 
preference  for  post-bourgeois  goals,  relative 
to  the  business  elite.  For  many  leading  jour- 
nalists, liberal  views  on  contemporary  politi- 
cal issues  apparently  reflect  a  commitment 


to  substantial  social  change  in  pursuit  of 
the  good  society,  as  they  visualize  it.  Such  a 
commitment  would  align  them  with  emerg- 
ing forces  of  social  liberalism  which  are 
pitted  against  more  established  leadership 


groups.  Therefore,  as  the  final  focus  of  our 
inquiry,  we  shall  examine  the  media  elite's 
evaluation  of  its  competitors  for  social  influ- 
ence. 
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WHO  SHOUU)  RULI? 


Beyond  inquiring  about  the  direction  our 
society  should  taJce,  we  aslied  a  more  point- 
ed question:  Who  should  direct  it?  Specifi- 
cally, we  asked  the  journalists  to  rate  seven 
leadership  groups  in  terms  of  the  influence 
each  wields  over  American  life.  Then  we 
asked  them  to  rate  the  same  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  influence  they  should 
have.  Each  group  was  assigned  a  ration 
from  "l."  meaning  very  little  influence,  to 
"7,"  representing  a  great  deal  of  influence. 

The  seven  groups  rated  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  major  competitors  for  social 
power  in  contemporary  America.  They  In- 
clude black  leaders,  feminists,  consumer 
groups,  labor  unions,  business  leaders,  and 
the  news  media.  The  Journalists'  percep- 
tions of  these  groups'  influences  are  pic- 
tured in  figure  1.  They  see  four  of  the 
groups  as  relatively  disadvantaged  in  the 
competition  for  social  power.  Feminists  are 
least  powerful,  followed  closely  by  black 
leaders,  intellectuals  and  consumer  groups. 
All  four  are  clustered  tightly  together,  how- 
ever, well  below  the  big  three  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  the  media.  The  unions  rank  third, 
leaving  the  media  close  on  the  heels  of  busi- 
ness leaders,  who  are  perceived  as  the  most 
powerful  social  group  in  America. 

Thus,  the  media  elite  recognizes  its  own 
position  of  power,  viewing  itself  as  more  in- 
fluential than  any  other  leadership  group 
except  the  business  community.  It  places 
itself  t>etween  business  and  labor,  tradition- 
ally the  leading  contenders  for  influence, 
and  pictures  the  emergent  forces  of  consum- 
ers, intellectuals,  blacks,  and  feminists  as 
playing  a  decidedly  subordinate  role. 

When  members  of  this  elite  are  asked 
their  preferences,  this  picture  changes  dras- 
tically, as  figure  2  illustrates.  They  would 
strip  both  business  and  labor  of  their  cur- 
rent perceived  power,  while  raising  the 
status  of  all  the  other  groups.  In  the  media 
elite's  preferred  social  hierarchy,  business 
leaders  fall  from  first  to  fifth  position,  and 
unions  drop  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Feminists  move  up  only  slightly,  but 
blacks.  Intellectuals  and  consumer  groups 
would  all  have  more  influence  than  either 
business  or  labor.  Emerging  at  the  top  of 
the  heap,  as  the  group  most  favored  to 
direct  American  society,  are  the  media. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  media 
elite's  choice  of  itself  as  preeminent  in  the 
race  for  influence.  The  press  is  traditionally 
ambivalent  about  its  power,  and  journalists 
often  either  deny  or  decry  the  growing  reali- 
ty of  a  powerful  media  elite.  In  a  1976  study 
of  elites  conducted  by  the  Washington  Post 
and  Harvard  University,  the  media  leaders 
were  the  only  group  to  claim  they  want  less 
influence  then  they  already  have."  In  fact, 
one  could  say  the  same  of  our  subjects,  but 
it  would  be  a  deceptive  interpretation  of  our 
findings.  In  absolute  terms,  these  journal- 
ists would  assign  themselves  a  lower  influ- 
ence rating  than  they  now  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  would  assign  even  lower 
ratings  to  all  the  other  groups,  thereby 
leapfrogging  themselves  from  the  second 
position,  as  they  perceive  it,  to  the  top  spot 
they  would  prefer. 

The  business  leaders,  by  the  way,  return 
the  compliment.  They  perceive  the  media  as 
far  and  away  the  most  powerful  influence 
on  American  society,  with  labor  a  distant 
second  and  business  only  third,  followed  by 
the  four  emergent  groups.  Not  surprisingly, 
they,  too,  would  prefer  to  sit  atop  the  influ- 
ence hierarchy,  while  burying  the  media 
well  back  in  the  pack  in  fifth  position,  pre- 
cisely where  the  media  elite  would  place 


them.  Indeed,  the  hostility  these  two  elites 
seem  to  feel  toward  each  other  is  rather 
striking.  Business  leaders  regard  the  media 
as  the  most  powerful  group  of  those  listed 
and  would  reduce  the  power  of  journalists 
more  than  any  other  group.  Media  leaders 
perceive  business  leaders  as  the  most  power- 
ful group  and  would  likewise  strip  away 
most  of  their  influence.  One  might  specu- 
late that  these  elites  view  each  other  with 
such  mistrust  precisely  because  each  at- 
tributes great  power  to  the  other.  In  the  on- 
going struggle  over  the  direction  of  our  soci- 
ety, each  appears  wary  of  the  other  as  its 
strongest  competitor. 

The  pointed  views  of  the  national  media 
elite  are  not  mere  wishes  and  opinions  of 
those  aspiring  to  power,  but  the  voice  of  a 
new  leadership  group  that  has  arrived  as  a 
major  force  in  American  society.  Cositiopoll- 
tan  in  their  origins,  liberal  in  their  outlooks, 
they  are  aware  and  protective  of  their  col- 
lective influence.  The  rise  of  this  elite  has 
hardly  gone  unnoticed.  Some  hall  them  as 
the  public's  tribunes  against  the  powerful- 
indispensable  champions  of  the  underdog 
and  the  oppressed.  Others  decry  them  for 
allegiance  to  an  adversary  culture  that  Is 
chiseling  away  at  traditional  values. 

While  we  advocate  exploring  the  attitudes 
of  the  national  media  elite,  we  side  with  nei- 
ther their  extoUers  nor  critics  In  declaring 
what  kind  of  role  the  media  do  or  should 
play.  The  crucial  task  that  remains  Is  to  dis- 
cover what  relationship,  if  any.  exists  be- 
tween how  these  individuals  view  the  world 
and  how  they  present  that  world  to  the 
public.  This  Is  the  next  key  step  to  under- 
standing how  the  evolution  of  the  media 
elite  has  transformed  American  society. 
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Media  Bias  Borne  OtrT  by  Survey 

(By  James  Kilpatrick) 

Washington.— It  was  back   in  November 

1969.  If  memory  serves,  that  Spiro  Agnew 

took  on  the  media  elite.   In  two  stinging 


speeches  he  charged  that  television  network 
news  is  shaped  and  controlled  by  a  small 
group  of  men  whose  liberal  bias  dominates 
their  presentation. 

The  vice  president's  sneeze  set  off  a  terri- 
ble fluttering  in  the  brooder  house.  For 
months  thereafter,  media  moguls  were  busy 
denying  the  charge  and  denouncing  their 
critic.  But  Agnew  was  right  on  target.  Now 
we  have  the  findings  of  a  survey  undertaken 
in  1979  and  1980.  It  is  just  as  the  proverb 
tells  us:  The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  stay  the  same. 

The  survey  was  taken  by  S.  Robert 
Lichter  and  Stanley  Rothman  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Research  Institute  on  Inter 
national  Change  at  Columbia  University. 
They  published  their  findings  in  Public 
Opinion  magazine  a  few  months  ago.  Their 
methodology  appears  to  be  statistically 
valid.  They  concentrated  on  three  major 
newspapers,  three  news  magazine,  and  the 
four  private  and  public  TV  networks. 
Within  each  organization  they  randomly  se- 
lected reporters,  editors,  columnists  and  ex- 
ecutives responsible  for  news  content.  They 
talked  with  240  journalists  and  broadcast- 
ers, of  whom  76  percent  completed  the 
interviews  and  questionnaires. 

The  media  elite,  the  researchers  found,  is 
composed  mainly  of  white  males  In  their  30s 
and  40s.  Five  percent  are  non-white:  20  per- 
cent are  female.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
college  degrees.  A  third  of  them  are  paid 
more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Two-fifths  of 
them  come  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Their  parents  tended  to  be 
well-off,  highly  educated  members  of  the 
upper  middle  class.  Religion  plays  a  small 
role  In  their  lives:  S6  percent  of  these  lead- 
ing journalists  "seldom  or  never  attend  reli- 
gious services." 

What  of  their  political  coloration?  By 
their  own  description,  54  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents "place  themselves  to  the  left  of 
center."  Only  19  percent  identify  them- 
selves on  the  right.  The  disparity  appeared 
to  be  even  larger  when  the  JoumaltsLs  were 
asked  to  describe  their  fellow  workers:  Only 
8  percent  were  classed  as  conservatives. 

The  researchers  asked  about  political  par- 
ticipation. These  were  the  answers:  94  per- 
cent voted  for  Johnson  In  1964.  87  percent 
for  Humphrey  in  1968,  81  percent  for 
McOovem  In  1972  and  81  percent  for  Carter 
In  1976.  More  than  half  the  respondents 
agreed  that  "the  U.S.  exploiU  the  Third 
World  and  causes  poverty."  More  than  half 
agreed  that  the  use  of  natural  resources  by 
the  U.S.  is  "immoral."  As  a  group  they  over- 
whelmingly approve  abortion,  affirmative 
action,  women's  rights,  sexual  freedom  and 
environmental  protection. 

As  a  working  newsman  in  Washington.  I 
am  sure  I  know  many  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed for  the  study.  I  know  them  to  be 
men  and  women  of  professional  Integrity. 
For  the  most  part.  I  believe  they  make  a 
conscientious  effort  in  their  news  coverage 
to  be  fair.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
question  that  their  personal  liberalism 
shapes  their  professional  judgments. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  once  re- 
marked, back  In  the  days  of  Huntley.  Brink- 
ley  and  Cronkite.  that  if  I  were  made  an- 
chorman for  a  night,  with  editorial  control 
over  content,  nine  out  of  10  times  my  choice 
of  stories  on  the  evening  news  would  coin- 
cide with  theirs.  On  the  marginal  10th  item 
my  conservative  values  would  lead  me  to 
say.  "This  is  news"  or  "This  isn't  news. "  No 
matter  how  hard  I  tried  to  be  objective  and 
neutral  in  introducing  stories,  something  in 
my  inflection,  in  my  eyebrows,  in  the  ca- 


dence of  my  voice  would  indicate  a  sup- 
pressed opinion.  Listen  to  the  TV  anchors 
Introduce  the  evening  news  from  El  Salva- 
dor. Read  the  Washington  Post's  news  sto- 
ries on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  You 
will  catch  those  subtle  bumps  that  make  a 
pinball  machine  go  tilt. 

If  you  think  the  news  is  slanted,  you're 
right.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  but  we  may 
recall  what  Polonlus  said  about  the  madness 
of  Hamlet:  "That  he  is  mad.  'tis  true  'tis 
pity:  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 


EXTEND  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  wrote:  "A 
man  without  a  vote  is  a  man  without  a 
hand."  I  tend  to  believe  a  man  without 
a  vote  is  a  prisoner  of  those  who  seek 
to  keep  him  disenfranchised.  And  that 
is  why  I  am  100  percent  behind  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as 
put  forward  in  S.  1992  without  weak- 
ening amendments. 

Seventeen  years  ago  from  three  Sun- 
days past.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
and  thousands  of  voting  rights  demon- 
strators marched  across  Selma's 
Edmund  Pettus  Bridge  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  only  350  of 
Selma's  15.000  voting-age  blacks  were 
registered  to  vote.  Though  marching 
in  a  peaceful  way,  they  were  greeted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  by  a 
thunder  of  State  troopers,  sheriff's 
possemen.  tear  gas.  clubbings  and 
mass  arrests.  The  confrontation  of  vio- 
lence and  nonviolence  on  that  historic 
day  not  only  called  attention  to  a 
small  Southern  city,  it  induced  a 
Nation  to  confront  its  conscience  and 
protect  the  most  fundamental  right  in 
a  free  society,  the  right  to  vote. 

Since  that  time,  a  lot  of  things  have 
changed;  the  violence  has  subsided, 
the  tensions  have  eased,  and  men  and 
women  of  different  races  and  religions 
enjoy  greater  freedom  and  equality  in 
the  South  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country.  Much  of  this  gain  in  greater 
human  imderstanding  is  due  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  itself.  For  that 
reason,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  been  heralded  as  our  Nation's 
most  effective  civil  rights  law.  Called 
by  Dr.  King  the  "promissory  note  of 
the  Constitution"  and  hailed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  a  "triumph  for  free- 
dom as  huge  as  any  ever  won  on  a  bat- 
tlefield." this  act.  as  well  as  its  1970 
and  1975  extensions,  allows  millions  of 
Americans  to  register  and  to  vote  with- 
out fear  of  retribution  or  fear  of  ridi- 
cule. 

Yes.  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
that  Sunday  in  Selma  and  from  the 
blatant  inequities  which,  in  many  peo- 
ple's minds,  were  the  trademarks  of 
my  part  of  the  country.  This  is  be- 
cause the  vote  is  a  great  equalizer.  In 
my  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  num- 
bers certainly  tell  a  part  of  that  story. 
In  1960.  only  58.000  of  black  South 
Carolinians  were  registered  to  vote; 
today  over  319,000  are  registered.  That 


meant  that,  in  1960,  only  15.6  percent 
of  voting  age  black  South  Carolinians 
were  able  to  go  to  the  voting  booth. 
Today,  that  number  approaches  60 
percent. 

Indeed,  the  story  is  much  the  same 
in  other  places  where  the  act  has  been 
applied,  whether  in  the  South  or  in 
northeastern  cities,  to  protect  black 
enfranchisement  or  in  the  West  to 
protect  the  enfranchisement  of  a 
growing  Hispanic  population.  It  not 
only  meant  that  minorities  became  a 
part  of  the  process;  they  increasingly 
became  part  of  the  system.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  growth  in  the  concerns  of 
minority  constituencies  or  growth  in 
the  number  of  minorities  elected  to 
public  office  or  the  greater  under- 
standing and  respect  for  minority 
opinions  without  the  protections  of- 
fered by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
specific  concerns,  with  specific  offi- 
cials or  with  specific  opinions,  the  fun- 
damental is  the  same:  A  democracy 
which  abridges  participation  is  not 
merely  a  contradiction,  it  is  wrong. 

Sure,  intellectual  honesty  tells  us 
that  technical  improvements  could  be 
made,  as  we  consider  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Unfortunately, 
the  words  "technical  improvements" 
have  become  almost  code  words  for  di- 
lution of  the  act.  Some  call  for  nation- 
al application  of  the  preclearance 
clause,  and.  on  its  face,  it  may  seem 
equitable  that  all  State  election  laws, 
not  those  simply  of  a  few  States  and 
jurisdictions.  should  be  cleared 
through  the  Justice  Department.  But, 
if  preclearance  were  to  be  applied  on  a 
national  basis  without  consideration  of 
past  discrimination,  more  resources 
and  more  man-hours  would  be  re- 
quired in  order  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  do  its  job  effectively.  If  more 
resources  were  not  provided,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  the  weakening  of  the 
act  could  be  prevented. 

The  major  debate  which  remains  is 
whether  intent  or  actual  results 
should  be  the  basis  for  claiming  State 
election  laws  in  violation  of  section  2 
of  the  act.  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Mobile  against  Bolden  cast  a 
heavy  cloud  over  a  plaintiff's  ability  to 
prove  discrimination  under  the  act.  As 
a  lawyer,  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
prove  intent  or  purpose.  As  a  politi- 
cian, I  know  that  results  speak  louder 
than  words  of  intent  or  purpose.  Thus, 
a  statutory  amendment  is  needed  to 
return  the  law  to  the  original  under- 
standing of  Congress;  that  the  act 
reaches  voting  schemes  that  have  dis- 
criminatory results,  whether  or  not 
plaintiffs  prove  discriminatory  intent. 

Rules  of  evidence  require  tangible 
proof  to  prove  intent.  Those  who  dis- 
criminate do  not  commonly  advertise 
their  motives,  particularly  when  there 
are  laws  on  the  books  prohibiting 
such.  Many  discriminatory  practices 
go  back  decades  and  records  of  their 


enactment  are  unavailable.  In  fact,  de- 
spite the  immortality  of  many  voting 
schemes,  often  their  authors  are  long 
since  deceased.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
wisely  incorporated  language  in  its  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  establishes  results  as  the  basis 
for  findings,  and  that  is  why  this  Sen- 
ator concurs  with  the  House's  wisdom 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  gains  we 
have  made  in  our  participatory  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  inappropriate  and 
strange  that  we  should  even  have  to 
argue  in  this  body  the  merits  of  ex- 
tending this  act.  This  act  has  not 
merely  protected  the  enfranchisement 
of  all  of  our  citizens,  it  has  opened  the 
lines  of  communication  for  greater 
human  understanding.  Now  is  no  time 
to  turn  back  the  clocks.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reaffirm  our  belief  that,  in 
free  society,  the  vote  is  not  merely  a 
privilege,  it  is  a  right.  The  vote  is  each 
person's  special  claim  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  a 
democratic  republic  like  our  own,  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
protect  this  most  fundamental  right. 
We  can  do  that  by  extending  a  strong 
and  fair  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 


PAUL  HIBBARD,  HANDICAPPED 
AMERICAN  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  concerning 
one  of  our  State's  most  distinguished 
sons.  He  is  Paul  Hibbard  and  he  has 
been  nominated  for  the  President's 
Trophy  as  Handicapped  American  of 
the  Year.  This  resolution  tells  the  in- 
spiring story  of  a  young  man  stricken 
in  youth  with  polio,  leaving  him 
almost  completely  paralyzed.  Mr.  Hib- 
bard overcame  this  awful  adversity  in 
a  way  which  has  inspired  thousands  of 
handicapped  people.  And  his  is  a  story 
which  can  inspire  tens  of  thousands 
more.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
resolution  be  incorporated  in  today's 
edition  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  do  so  with  pride  in  the  example  that 
this  great  South  Carolinian  is  provid- 
ing and  in  recognition  of  the  outstand- 
ing professional  and  civic  accomplish- 
ments which  have  brought  credit  to 
him  and  credit  to  our  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Endorsing  the 
Nomination  of  Paul  Hibbard  roR  the 
Presidential  Trophy  as  the  Handicapped 
American  op  the  Year 

Whereas.  Paul  Hibbard  has  been  nominat- 
ed for  the  Presidential  Trophy  as  the 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Year  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  the  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped:  and 
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Wherems.  Paul  Hibbard  is  an  extraordi- 
nary person,  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
our  time:  and 

Whereas,  Paul  Hibbard  was  stricken  with 
polio  when  he  was  fourteen-years-old  in 
1955  which  left  him  paralyzed  in  both  legs, 
both  arms,  and  partially  paralyzed  in  the 
lungs:  and 

Whereas,  while  in  high  school  in  1957 
Paul  Hibbard  painted  a  Happy  New  Year's 
card  for  the  people  of  Spartanburg  County 
holding  the  paint  brush  in  his  teeth  and  was 
honored  by  the  March  of  Dimes  for  his 
work:  and 

Whereas,  with  great  courage  and  ability 
Paul  Hibbard  has  continued  to  accept  the 
challenges  of  life,  graduating  first  in  his 
class  at  Inman  High  School,  first  at  Wof- 
ford  College  and  first  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  Law  School:  and 

Whereas,  As  An  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  South  Carolina  and  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Johnson.  Smith,  and  Hibbard. 
Paul  Hibbard  has  established  a  record  as  a 
successful  and  brilliant  trial  lawyer,  an 
amazing  achievement  particularly  so  when 
one  considers  his  paralysis  in  both  arms  and 
legs  and  every  breath  Paul  Hibbard  takes  is 
a  conscious  breath  and  without  the  use  of  a 
rocking  bed  each  night  he  would  not  survive 
the  night:  and 

Whereas,  Paul  Hibbard  is  an  active  leader 
in  his  church,  serving  on  the  Vestry  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  and  in  the  March  of 
Dimes,  the  Alston  Wilkes  Society  and  in 
programs  on  the  state  and  local  level  in 
behalf  of  the  handicapped;  and 

Whereas,  Paul  Hibbard  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  know  him;  and 

Whereas,  Paul  Hibbard  is  married  to  a 
loving  and  understanding  wife  and  they  are 
blessed  with  a  child;  and 

Whereas,  in  1967.  Paul  Hibbard  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the 
Spartanburg  Jaycees  and  was  recognized  as 
"Spartanburg  Young  Man  of  the  Year"  for 
his  community  work  and  his  inspirational 
example  to  others;  and 

Whereas,  in  1981,  Paul  Hibbard  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Hiring  the  Handicapped  as  the  Handicapped 
South  Carolinian  of  the  Year;  and 

Whereas,  the  one  overwhelming  thing 
about  Paul  Hibbard  which  transcends  his 
profound  physical  handicap  is  the  brilliancy 
of  his  mind,  the  tenacity  of  his  purpose,  his 
interest  in  people  and  his  inspiring  faith; 
and 

Whereas,  Paul  Hibbard  through  his  life  of 
courage,  success,  and  service  has  inspired 
thousands  who  know  him  In  South  Caroli- 
na; and 

Whereas,  the  story  of  Paul  Hibbard  would 
inspire  millions  of  Americans  if  it  were  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  and  because  of  his 
great  strength  of  character,  ability,  and  love 
of  others,  because  we  believe  he  deserves  it, 
and  because  he  would  bring  new  honor  to  a 
great  award.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
'the  Senate  concurring/,  That  they  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Hibbard  for  the  Presidential  Trophy  as  the 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Year;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Hiring  the 
Handicapped  and  to  the  Members  of  South 
Carolina's  Congressional  Delegation;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  duplicate  original  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Hibbard  by  the  Spartanburg  County 


Legislative  Delegation  as  an  expression  of 
the  admiration  and  respect  with  which  they 
are  held  by  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina. 


NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  high  price  of  energy 
these  days,  especially  with  regard  to 
any  changes  that  are  suggested  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Yesterday,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarlts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in*  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATniENT  BY  U.S.  SENATOR  J.  JAMCS  EXON 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Energy  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  come 
before  you  today  to  participate  in  this  hear- 
ing in  an  effort  to  focus  some  attention  on 
issues  facing  the  Congress  on  the  matter  of 
natural  gas  decontrol. 

I  was  encouraged  at  President  Reagan's 
announcement  earlier  this  month  not  to 
pursue  legislation  to  accelerate  the  decon- 
trol schedule  of  natural  gas  prices.  The 
President's  retreat  from  that  proposal,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  result  of  the  hard  labors  of 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
who  had  expressed  their  deep  concerns  over 
accelerating  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas  in 
these  difficult  economic  times. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  only  shifted  the  forum  of  this  issue 
from  the  Congress,  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  The  Chairman  of 
that  Commission.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Butler  III. 
appointed  by  President  Reagan  to  that  post, 
has  publicly  announced  his  intention  to 
pursue  accelerated  decontrol  of  several  dif- 
ferent categories  of  gas,  including  so-called 
"old  gas",  through  administrative  rulemak- 
ing. Chairman  Butler  has  indicated  that,  in 
light  of  Congressional  inaction  and  appar- 
ent opposition  to  decontrol  legislation 
beyond  the  1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  he 
will  pursue  an  end-run  around  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  government  on 
this  matter. 

President  Reagan  has  not  objected,  publi- 
cally  at  least,  to  this  strategy  by  his  Chair- 
man. I  must  express  to  the  Committee  that 
this  concerns  me. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Committee,  several 
of  the  Members  of  which  were  instrumental 
draftsmen  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978,  will  consider  two  major  concerns  of 
this  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in 
reviewing  the  1978  law  over  the  next  few 
days,  weeks,  and  months. 

First  of  all,  the  Committee  must  consider 
the  impact  of  accelerating  the  decontrol 
schedule  on  our  economy  in  general,  and 
upon  agriculture  in  particular. 

Second.  I  believe  that  a  major  question  of 
policy  must  be  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee. What  we  have  here  is  an  executive 
agency,  composed  of— in  the  President's  own 
words— "unelected  bureaucrats",  taking  a 
national  policy  initiative  that  properly  be- 
longs to  the  United  States  Congress. 

As  a  farm  belt  Senator.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  accelerated  de- 
control on  agriculture.  The  farming  sector 
of  our  nation  would  be  hit  with  a  double- 
barreled  blow  if  natural  gas  prices  are  per- 
mitted to  jump  even  faster  than  under  the 
current  law. 


As  you  all  know,  this  past  week,  we  recog- 
nized "National  Agriculture  Day  ",  however, 
there  was  nothing  to  celebrate.  American 
agriculture  has  already  t>een  thrust  into  a 
severe  economic  slump.  Farmers,  the  back- 
bone of  our  nation's  economy,  are  staring 
into  the  face  of  some  of  the  lowest  ever 
farm  prices,  rising  production  costs  and 
high  interest  rates.  Net  farm  income  adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  is  nearing  1938  levels.  Feed- 
grain  exports  are  predicted  to  be  down  by  6 
percent,  smd  com  prices,  now  about  $2.63 
per  bushel,  are  down  23  percent  from  last 
year. 

Higher  natural  gas  prices  will  force  up  the 
costs  of  production  for  the  agriculture 
sector  as  the  costs  of  fertilizer  and  other  op- 
erating expenses  increase  to  reflect  acceler- 
ated decontrol.  Some  studies  have  shown 
that  overall  production  costs  for  the  farm 
economy  would  increase  over  and  above  cur- 
rent levels  by  $8.2  billion  in  the  next  three 
years.  Nebraska  farmers  alone  could  shoul- 
der as  much  as  $417  million  of  those  in- 
creased costs.  Such  increases  will  t>e  reflect- 
ed, for  example,  in  the  price  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer. Costs  could  soar  from  the  current 
$250  a  ton.  to  upwards  of  $620  a  ton,  adding 
as  much  as  26  cents  to  the  cost  of  producing 
a  bushel  of  com.  In  addition,  irrigation 
which  utilizes  natural  gas,  would  jump  50 
percent  t>eyond  current  increases  under  an 
accelerated  decontrol  scheme. 

Of  course,  it  is  highly  likely  that  the 
farmer  will  be  unable  to  pass  such  costs 
along  in  the  price  of  his  product.  Food 
prices  would  be  indirectly  affected  nonthe- 
less.  Also,  goods  and  services  dependent 
upon  natural  gas  would  cost  more,  and  only 
add  to  inflation  and  upward  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  scope  of  this 
Committee's  examination  of  the  impact  of 
accelerated  decontrol,  must  go  beyond  the 
higher  costs  which  will  be  paid  by  millions 
of  American  homeowners  whose  gas  bills 
could  double  under  an  accelerated  decontrol 
plan.  Residential  customers  will  also  be 
paying  more  for  t>oth  heating  and  eating. 
Residential  customers  will  also  be  picking 
up  price  hikes  passed  on  by  Industrial  and 
commercial  users  in  the  costs  of  goods  and 
services. 

Speaking  briefly  for  my  own  State  of  Ne- 
braska, I  would  point  out  as  an  example  of  a 
typical  grain-belt  economy,  that  the  impact 
of  accelerating  the  decontrol  schedule 
would  be  devastating.  Nearly  70%  of  the  res- 
idential homes  in  my  state  are  heated  with 
natural  gas.  This  accounts  for  nearly  40%  of 
the  total  gas  use  in  Nebraska.  Commercial 
and  industrial  use  of  natural  gas  accounts 
for  about  50%  of  total  gas  use,  and  agricul- 
ture about  8%  of  total  gas  use.  Over  30%  of 
the  irrigation  units  in  the  state  utilize  natu- 
ral gas  or  propane  to  power  their  engines.  In 
addition,  many  small  municipal  power 
plants  use  natural  gas  at  peak  load  genera- 
tion. 

On  the  question  of  policy,  I  believe  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  this  Committee  to  exam- 
ine the  actions  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate within  the  intent  of  the  language 
of  the  NGPA.  Chairman  Butler  has  admit- 
ted that  some  of  his  proposals  which  he 
seeks  to  implement  "would  be  testing  the 
frontiers  of  the  Commission's  authority."  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that,  at  stake  in  such  an  experiment 
is  nothing  less  than  the  basic  health  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  fundamental  au- 
thority of  the  Congress. 


A  basic  inquiry  which  the  Conunittee 
must  ask  is,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  acceler- 
ating the  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices? 

Already,  the  average  wellhead  price  for 
natural  gas  has  been  rising,  according  to 
some  Wall  Street  analysts,  at  an  approxi- 
mate rate  of  30  percent  for  the  last  two 
years.  Producers  have  been  aggressive  in 
seeking  the  maximum  ceiling  price,  prices  of 
deep  gas  and  tight  formations  have  been 
rising  rapidly,  and  old  gas  is  being  depleted 
and  replaced  with  high-priced  new  gas.  New 
gas  currently  receives  a  price  rise  each  year 
at  the  rate  of  inflation,  plus  a  real  growth 
factor  of  4  percent  under  the  NGPA.  I»ro- 
ducers,  however,  are  hollering  for  more,  and 
not  tomorrow,  but  now. 

Drilling  activity  has  soared  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  NGPA.  For  1981,  the  American 
Gas  Association  has  reported  that  rig- 
counts  are  at  an  all  time  high.  Well  comple- 
tions for  gas  have  been  reported  up  7.3  per- 
cent over  last  year.  Our  drilling  capacity 
however,  has  been  reported  to  be  at  maxi- 
mum capacity.  Our  production  potential  is 
reported  to  be  steadily  declining,  and  de- 
spite the  Increase  in  drilling  activity,  reserve 
additions  are  expected  to  remain  constant 
due  to  the  realities  of  our  resource  base. 

I  believe  the  Committee  must  ask  the  in- 
dustry, how  much  will  accelerated  decontrol 
add  to  our  overall  gas  supplies  that  the  cur- 
rent NGPA  will  not  or  has  not? 

On  another  matter,  much  concern  has 
been  raised  about  the  so-called  price  spike 
which  may  occur  in  1985  under  current  law. 
I  believe  that  the  Committee  must  examine 
this  issue  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  valid  concern.  A  recent,  January  1982 
study  by  Merrill  Lynch  has  concluded  that 
this  price  spike  will  not  occur.  Although 
much  will  depend  upon  the  uncertainties  of 
the  oil  market.  If  Merrill  Lynch  is  correct,  a 
major  reason  for  accelerated  decontrol  has 
become  a  red-herring. 

Furthermore,  1  believe  that  this  Commit- 
tee must  ask  the  Industry  itself  what  it  is 
doing  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  decontrol 
under  the  NGPA  in  1985.  Is  the  industry, 
particularly  the  pipeline  companies,  waiting 
for  the  government  to  tell  them  what  to  do 
next,  or  is  the  industry  taking  the  initiative 
to  negotiate  and  to  resolve  among  them- 
selves the  multitude  of  contractual  difficul- 
ties and  supply  problems? 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  that  I  believe  a  very  detailed 
record  must  be  made  before  we  tamper  with 
the  delicate  balance  of  interests  embodied 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  Are 
we  seeking  to  increase  our  nation's  supply  of 
natural  gas  by  accelerating  price  decontrol? 
Or  are  we  merely  adding  to  the  coffers  of 
the  major  oil  companies  who  produce  nearly 
all  of  our  gas  supplies?  Are  we  seeking  the 
appropriate  balance  for  a  national  [>olicy? 
Or  are  we  shuning  our  responsibilities  to 
the  American  public? 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  Committee  regarding  my  concerns 
about  this  matter. 

Gas  Price  Spike  View  of  Decontrol 
Challenged 

Natural  gas  decontrol  will  not  produce  a 
big  price  spike  after  1985,  but  it  will  spur  a 
definite  change  in  U.S.  gas  drilling  patterns, 
according  to  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Penner  & 
Smith  Inc..  New  York. 

In  and  outlook  paper,  Donald  D.  Du- 
fresne.  vice-president  of  the  investment 
banker's  Securities  Research  Division,  con- 
tends that  the  natural  gas  Industry  need  not 
be  concemed  about  a  substantial  price  fly- 
up  after  decontrol. 


"At  the  end  of  1984,  based  on  an  annual 
inflation  rate  of  8%.  we  estimate  that  the 
average  price  of  natural  gas  will  be  $3.75/ 
MMBTU.  Consequently,  if  the  average  well- 
head price  after  decontrol  is  in  line  with  our 
estimate  of  $4-$4.25/MMBTU.  a  dramatic 
price  spike  will  not  occur."  the  paper  says. 

"In  fact,  our  estimates  indicate  that  if  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (NGPA)  were  to 
remain  in  effect  beyond  Jan.  1,  1985,  the  av- 
erage price  of  gas  in  that  year  would  ap- 
proximate $4-$4.25/MMBTU,  which  is  also 
our  decontrolled  price  estimate." 

Noting  that  the  average  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas  in  a  decontrolled  environment  is 
still  being  "deciphered,"  Dufresne  outlined 
Merrill  Lynch's  1982  price  estimates  based 
on  the  current  NGPA  decontrol  schedule. 

PRICE  OUTLOOK 

The  average  wellhead  price  could  rise  to 
about  $2.40-$2.50/MMBTU  in  1982,  up  from 
$1.85/MMBTU  in  1981.  The  average  price 
calculations  assumed  that  so-called  Section 
102  gas.  now  priced  at  about  $3/MMBTU. 
will  rise  to  about  $3.15/MMBTU  late  in 
1982.  while  Section  103  gas.  now  $2.57/ 
MMBTU  will  cost  about  $2.65/MMBTU 
later  this  year.  Together  the  two  categories 
of  gas  would  comprise  about  45%  of  total 
1982  production,  the  report  says. 

Tight  gas,  near  deep  gas.  and  deep  water 
gas  prices  will  average  $5.15-$5.30/MMBTU, 
and  combined  account  for  10%  of  1982  pro- 
duction. Alone,  deep  gas  is  expected  to  re- 
ceive prices  averaging  $7-$7.50/MMBTU 
and  account  for  as  much  as  4%  of  total  pro- 
duction. 

About  40%  of  the  remaining  gas  produc- 
tion in  1982  is  expected  to  be  in  the  older 
categories  established  under  the  NGPA, 
with  prices  averaging  $1.25-$1.50/MMBTU. 

One  thing  decontrol  will  produce  is  drill- 
ing activity  in  the  deeper  zones,  while  kick- 
ing off  accelerated  drilling  at  depths  of 
atwut  10,000  ft.  Such  a  development  would 
hurt  deep  drillers  and  producers. 

"If  our  projections  are  correct,  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  drilling  the  majority  of  deep 
wells  may  render  those  wells  uneconomical 
to  drill.  That  could  put  an  end  to  explora- 
tion In  the  deep  Tuscaloosa  Trend  of  south - 
em  Louisiana  as  well  as  some  portions  of 
the  Anadarko  basin, "  according  to  report. 

Also  after  decontrol,  reserve  additions  will 
catch  up  with  production,  it  added. 

DEMAND,  SALES 

Demand  for  natural  gas  is  expected  to  rise 
modestly  this  year. 

But,  because  of  a  listless  economy,  the 
current  surplus  of  1-1.5  trillion  cu  ft  will 
grow  to  1.5-2  trillion  cu  ft  by  yearend. 

The  surplus  will  continue  until  Industrial 
gas  use  increases. 

Gas  sales  in  1982  are  projected  to  be  20.7 
trillion  cu  ft,  compared  to  about  20.4  trillion 
cu  ft  In  1981.  The  sales  growth  rate  of  the 
past  few  years  will  slow  as  gas  prices  rise  in 
the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

Intrastate  pipelines  and  natural  gas  proc- 
essing companies,  however,  will  experience 
increased  sales  in  1982,  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  major  oil  companies  are  expected 
to  have  trouble  meeting  their  gas  custom- 
ers' needs. 

Another  casualty  of  the  gradual  price  hike 
for  natural  gas  will  be  processing  plant  con- 
struction, which  boomed  in  January  1980 
when  natural  gas  liquids  prices  were  decon- 
trolled. 

Building  planU  will  be  less  attractive  as 
prices  rise  and  the  industry's  profit  margin 
erodes  steadily  during  the  next  few  years. 

Slack  demand  for  gas  from  the  petro- 
chemicals   industry    also    will    hold    down 


building  and  keep  the  price  of  gas  liquids  at 
about  45-47t/gal  this  year. 

THE  t980'S 

Overall,  the  natural  gas  industry  will  face 
bigger  obstacles  during  the  rest  of  the 
decade  than  it  did  during  the  gas  short 
1970s. 

Uncertainty  over  natural  gas  prices  after 
decontrol  will  tend  to  make  proiducers  cau- 
tious, according  to  Merrill  Lynch. 

While  accelerated  decontrol  legislations  is 
not  expected  to  win  congressional  approval 
this  year,  the  battle  will  heat  up. 

Dufresne  sees  passage  possible  in  1963, 
"but  not  without  a  bitter  struggle." 

More  likely,  he  adds,  decontrol  will  occur 
as  scheduled  in  NGPA.  which  doesn't  call 
for  decontrol  of  all  natural  gas. 

And,  the  faster  decontrol  occurs  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  market  supplemental 
gas  supplies.  Pipelines  will  have  less  low 
price  gas  with  which  to  average  higher 
priced  supplemental  supplies. 

Among  the  projects  that  stand  the  great- 
est chance  of  losing  their  competitive  edge 
are  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline,  synthetic 
fuels  industry  projects,  and  Canadian  and 
Argentinian  gas  exports. 

Import  of  Algerian  LNG  by  the  U.S.  is 
more  financially  promising,  the  report  says. 


DIFFICULTIES  FACING  FARMERS 
AND  RANCHERS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  grave  difficulties 
that  our  farmers  and  ranchers  face 
today  in  the  rather  difficult  economic 
circumstances  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  from  the  Farm  Journal  under 
date  of  February  1982  and  March  1982 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Farm  Journal.  February  1982] 
Which  Way  Otrr  or  Our  Troubles? 

Farmers  are  in  trouble— bigger  trouble 
than  anyone  thought  possible  even  six 
months  ago. 

Commodity  prices  are  not  only  on  the 
floor— they're  in  the  basement  if  your  cor- 
rect for  inflation.  Our  grain  exports,  while 
still  growing,  have  not  kept  up  with  recent 
production.  Western  Europe  is  locked  in  a 
recession;  much  of  Eastem  Europe  is  near 
bankruptcy;  and  we  are  almost  completely 
alienated  from  Russia. 

Here  at  home,  recession  has  sliced  deeply 
into  food  iMidgets:  we  have  the  huge  1981 
crop  in  storage:  recharged  water  tables  and 
amply  snow  cover  promise  a  big  1982  crop. 
Faced  by  a  possible  $100  billion  deficit,  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  calling  for  still 
more  budget  cuts  just  when  farmers  need 
that  safety  net  they've  long  talked  about. 

If  the  government  does  not  somehow  suc- 
ceed in  getting  enough  acres  out  of  produc- 
tion this  crop  year,  we  could  be  in  still 
deeper  trouble  a  year  from  now.  In  short, 
the  1980s  could  turn  into  a  repeat  of  the 
surpluses  and  farm  sales  of  the  1960s. 

We  believe  there  is  a  way  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties. But  once  more  our  farm  organiza- 
tions and  commodity  groups  are  divided 
over  what  to  do. 

On  one  side  are  the  high  support  groups— 
the  peanut  and  sugar  growers,  many  dairy- 
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men,  tobacco  growers  and  many,  though  not 
all.  wheat  growers.  Their  goals  are  still  100 
percent.  90  percent  of  80  percent  of  parity. 
$5  wheat,  etc.  And  they  seem  to  think  that 
these  goals  are  still  politically  tx>ssible.  Even 
after  the  1981  Farm  Bill  had  dragged  along 
to  the  closing  bell  last  EJecember.  they  pres- 
sured their  representatives  into  voting 
against  it  and  risked  having  no  protection. 

On  the  other  side  are  groups  that  want  no 
farm  program  at  all.  In  an  age  of  potential 
government  price  controls,  embargoes  and  a 
zillion  regulations,  they  go  on  talking  of 
producing  for  a  free  market. 

Obviously,  we  must  compromise— on  sup- 
ports that  are  high  enough  to  prevent  a  dis- 
aster, yet  low  enough  not  to  be  an  incentive 
toward  greater  production. 

Many  farmers  still  hold  the  view  that  the 
government  would  leave  us  alone  if  we  just 
quit  badgering  Congress  for  price  supports. 

But  not  after  the  experiences  of  the  1970s. 
President  Nixon,  an  avowed  enemy  of  price 
controls,  didn't  hesitate  to  slap  them  on 
food  the  minute  consumers  began  to  grum- 
ble. President  Ford  embargoed  soybean  ex- 
ports for  the  same  purpose.  Then  In  1980. 
Jimmy  Carter  reached  for  the  embargo  to 
"punish"  Russia.  Candidate  Reagan  prom- 
ised no  embargoes,  but  the  effect  on  grain 
markets  is  the  same  right  now.  as  his  top  of- 
ficials continue  to  talk  about  a  possible  em- 
bargo. 

So  It's  obvious  that  the  government  won't 
permit  a  free  market  when  prices  climb.  It's 
going  to  deny  you  the  market  peaks— the 
money  you  need  to  carry  you  through  the 
valleys.  Having  stolen  the  peaks,  the  govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  prevent  the  val- 
leys. Wed  like  to  believe  that  within  a  few 
years,  we  will  have  left  the  valleys  behind. 
But  we  cannot;  there  is  Just  too  much  land 
in  this  country  that  can  still  t>e  brought  Into 
production,  as  the  wheat  growers  proved 
last  year.  And  there's  still  too  much  new 
technology  coming  on-stream.  as  com  grow- 
ers and  dairymen  prove  almost  every  year. 

We  must  get  crop  acres  out  of  production 
this  year  If  we  are  to  avoid  lower  commodity 
prices  and  a  much  bigger  budget  drain  next 
year. 

Two  former  USDA  officials,  one  a  Repub- 
lican and  the  other  a  Democrat,  agree  that 
the  set-aside  programs  being  offered  simply 
won't  get  enough  land  out.  "To  get  wheat 
growers  to  participate,  they'll  have  to  raise 
target  prices  by  5  cents  to  10  cents  a  bushel 
as  well  as  the  reserve  loan  rate  to  $4,"  says 
John  Schnlttker,  undersecretary  In  the 
Johnson  Administration.  'And  a  10  percent 
set-aside  for  com  won't  do  it.  They  need  15 
percent." 

Dick  Bell,  assistant  secretary  In  the  Ford 
Administration,  urges  a  less  costly  route, 
one  that  the  Administration  has  already 
said  it  won't  adopt.  "They  can  get  the  most 
acres  out  for  the  money  with  a  paid  diver- 
sion." says  Bell. 

If  the  budget  cutters  object  to  the  cost  of 
these  sweeteners.  Secretary  Block  should 
tell  them:  "Well,  you  can  pay  farmers  some- 
thing now.  or  you'll  have  to  pay  them  a 
whole  lot  more  later. " 

A  WASTED  CROP  RKPORT 

At  this  writing,  the  long-promised  feed 
grain  set-aside  still  had  not  been  announced. 
Yet  the  USDA's  only  1982  planting  inten- 
tions study  was  still  scheduled  for  Feb.  1  — 
less  than  a  week  away. 

If  they  had  announced  the  set-aside  at 
once,  farmers  could  not  possibly  have 
learned  the  details  in  time  to  change  their 
cropping  plans  accordingly.  So  that  Feb.  1 
study  has  been  a  waste  of  money. 


Studies  like  this  are  critical  in  farming, 
where  millions  of  producers  make  the  deci- 
sions. It's  crucial  that  you  not  plant  too 
much  this  spring,  yet  how  can  you  know 
what  you  should  do  if  you  have  no  idea  of 
what  other  farmers  are  going  to  do? 

The  USDA  should  have  (1)  made  the  set- 
aside  announcement  at  least  two  weeks 
sooner:  (2)  postponed  the  planting  inten- 
tions study;  or  (3)  scheduled  an  additional 
study  later.  Now  they're  down  to  Option  3. 
[From  the  Farm  Journal.  March  19821 
A  ScLr-DcrEATiNC  Farm  Program 

The  new  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs, 
which  we  reviewed  In  this  space  last  issue, 
now  appears  even  weaker  than  we  reported. 
A  number  of  economists  and  ex-USDA  offi- 
cials confirm  our  fears  that  the  programs 
simply  won't  pull  enough  acres  out  of.  pro- 
duction to  prevent  an  ominous  build-up  of 
surpluses. 

But  even  worse,  a  number  of  them  fear  It 
could  be  a  disaster  because  of  its  built-in 
contradictions: 

The  farmer-held  reserve  of  com  will  grow 
so  big  it  will  interfere  with  market  prices. 

The  "trigger  prices"  for  reserve  com  and 
wheat  are  set  so  low  they  will  become  ceil- 
ings at  times. 

In  the  long-run,  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Interest,  defaulted  loans,  etc.,  will 
be  as  high,  probably  higher  than  a  paid  di- 
version or  deficiency  of  payments. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  voiced  are  alarm- 
ing: "The  basic  legislation  is  a  highly  com- 
plex machine  with  a  half-dozen  levers  that 
must  be  set  carefully."  says  one  economist. 
"The  Administration  has  grabbed  just  one. 
and  the  whole  thing  will  veer  out  of  con- 
trol."  Says  another:  "They're  going  to  muck 
up  the  free  market  that  they  profess  to 
love. "  Adds  a  third:  "It's  going  to  cost  the 
country  S2  billion  while  they're  learning  to 
manage  farm  programs." 

Primary  blame  probably  will  go  to  Budget 
Director  David  Stockman,  himself  a  Michi- 
gan farm  boy.  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  reportedly  arm-wrestled  with  Stock- 
man for  weeks  over  the  choice  and  level  of 
prominent  incentives.  Stockman  wants  no 
part  of  cash  diversion  payments  or  target 
prices  because  both  represent  cash  drains 
on  the  1982  budget. 

Stockman  wanted  to  hang  the  entire  pro- 
gram on  the  reserve  loan  level  because  that 
budget  drain  would  be  off  in  the  future. 
Knowing  that  the  loan  by  Itself  would  have 
to  be  high  enough  to  entice  farmers  into  the 
program.  Block  held  out  for  $4  on  wheat 
and  $2.90  on  com.  So  both  won.  and  now 
farmers  are  stuck  with  a  program  that  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  that  of  the 
1960s.  Remember  how  the  loan  rate  put 
both  floor  and  ceiling  on  prices  and  piled 
the  grain  up  in  storage? 

"It's  a  program  designed  with  the  1982 
elections  in  mind. "  says  John  Marten,  Farm 
Journal  staff  economist.  "Consumers  are 
protected  by  the  big  stocks  of  wheat  and 
com  in  the  reserve  and  by  trigger  prices 
that  will  dump  them  whenever  the  market 
shows  much  strength.  And  farmers  are  pro- 
tected temporarily  by  a  favorable  loan  rate. 
But  with  no  lid  on  the  long-term  reserve, 
there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning. " 

"The  com  incentive  wont  get  participa- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  Com  Belt."  Says 
Royce  Hlnton,  University  of  Illinois  econo- 
mist. •You  pay  Interest  the  first  year  on 
that  reserve  loan,  so  It  will  take  a  big  gain  in 
the  market  to  pay  it."  Only  24  percent  of  Il- 
linois farmers  participated  in  the  last  set- 
aside  in  1978.  Hlnton  believes  the  sign-up 
will  be  well  below  that  level  this  year. 


In  Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
gram looks  better.  '"Com  is  down  to  $2.30  on 
the  farm,  so  $2.90  will  look  good  t(^our 
farmers."  says  Mark  Christianson.  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota.  "But  storage  is  a  problem 
because  most  of  their  1981  crop  is  still  in 
the  bin." 

Abner  Womack.  University  of  Missouri 
economist  and  a  former  USDA  program  an- 
alyst, expects  less  than  20  percent  participa- 
tion in  the  feed  grain  program.  "With  only  a 
10  percent  set-aside,  well  get  only  about  two 
million  acres  out.  and  we  need  five  or  six. " 
he  says,  he  sees  all  kinds  of  problems  and 
explains  them  this  way: 

"Look  at  the  program  as  a  blueprint  for  a 
price  band.  The  bottom  of  the  band  is  the 
regular  CCC  loan  level  of  $2.55.  The  top  of 
the  band  is  the  reserve  trigger  price  of  $3.25. 
The  object  of  the  set-aslse  should  be  to  keep 
market  prices  moving  In  the  middle  of  that 
band  at  around  $2.70  (the  target  price)  to 
$3.  If  participation  is  low  and  we  get  good 
weather,  count  on  It  that  the  market  will 
remain  near  the  CCC  loan."  But  Womack 
sees  a  big  risk  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"The  farmer-held  reserve  will  be  too  big," 
says  Womack.  "Past  experience  shows  that 
our  aim  should  be  a  com  reserve  not  much 
above  1.4  to  1.5  billion  bushels.  We  could 
easily  have  2  billion  bushels  In  the  com  re- 
serve by  1983." 

Marten  agrees:  "A  2-billion-bushel  reserve 
would  force  prices  to  trigger  levea  by  artifi- 
cial means.  Once  those  stocks  are  built  up.  It 
would  take  one  poor  crop  or  two  mediocre 
ones  to  work  them  off.  Yet  Block  has  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  1982  reserve  open.  That 
practically  guarantees  trouble." 

The  situation  isn't  as  serious  yet  with 
wheat  because  exports  have  held  up  so  well. 
But  wheat  growers  face  similar  risks  down 
the  road.  The  wheat  reserve  loan  rate  also 
will  pull  market  prices  above  market-clear- 
ing levels  so  that  wheat,  at  times,  will  be 
priced  out  of  the  feeding  and  export  mar- 
kets we  need  to  work  off  what  could  t>e 
enormous  stocks. 

What  to  do  about  it?  Though  Farm  Jour- 
nal abhors  "planting-time  politics, '"  there's 
still  time  to  correct  the  situation.  We  urge 
Secretary  Block  to  once  more  go  to  the 
President  and  David  Stockman  with  the 
warning  that  they  are  compounding  the 
costs  by  deferring  them  to  the  future.  Every 
knowledgeable  economist  we've  talked  with 
says  that  a  paid  set-aside  Is  the  least-cost 
method  of  reducing  production. 

So  Block  needs  to  do  two  things: 

Announce  a  paid  diversion  for  com  and 
wheat,  then 

Put  a  cap  on  the  '81  com  reserve  Immedi- 
ately. 
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UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  come  from  having  coffee  with  the 
Senate  P'^relgn  Relations  Committee 
and  our  di-stinguished  guest,  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Japan,  Yoshio  Sakur- 
auchi. 

Minister  Salcurauchi  was  first  elect- 
ed to  the  Japanese  Diet  in  1947.  He 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  legis- 
lative career— including  service  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. With  those  kinds  of  credentials. 


he  was  a  welcome  guest  indeed.  He  is  a 
colleague  as  well  as  a  friend. 

Minister  Sakurauchi  has  come  to 
Washington  on  his  first  visit  as  For- 
eign Minister  at  a  time  when  strains 
are  evident  in  the  United  States-Japan 
relationship.  I  hope  that  his  visit  will 
be  an  important  turning  point  in  the 
easing  of  those  strains. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
know  that  this  is  a  time  for  us  to  be 
drawing  together.  The  challenges  we 
face  demand  a  united  front  of  like- 
minded  nations  bound  together  by 
democratic  principles  and  a  love  of 
freedom.  As  friends  and  allies,  we 
must  look  to  ourselves  to  preserve  our 
mutual  security  and  promote  our 
common  prosperity.  We  must  nurture 
a  strong  relationship.  A  relationship 
dominated  by  dissension  and  disarray 
benefits  only  our  adversaries. 

Japan's  contributions  to  meeting 
common  challenges  have  been  heart- 
ening. Japan  has  been  a  responsible  oil 
consumer,  managing  to  cut  back  total 
oil  consumption  and  launch  vigorous 
conservation  efforts,  despite  severe 
economic  constraints. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  Japan  supported  U.S. 
sanctions.  Among  the  most  important 
measures  from  a  symbolic  point  of 
view,  Japan  sent  no  team  to  the 
Moscow  Olympics.  Japan  has  spoken 
out  strongly  against  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland  and  has  pledged 
not  to  undermine  U.S.  sanctions. 
Japan  has  provided  a  significant 
amount  of  aid  to  such  nations  as 
Egypt.  Turkey,  Pakistan.  Thailand. 
Sudan,  and  Jamaica  where  the  United 
States  has  major  strategic  interests. 

Japan  is  now  considering  increasing 
its  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural 
goods  for  use  in  aid  programs  to  devel- 
oping nations,  a  measure  I  have  t)een 
urging  for  years.  We  are  working  to- 
gether to  launch  a  pilot  Joint  aid  proj- 
ect, an  area  open  wide  for  future  coop- 
eration. 

The  position  aspects  of  the  United 
States-Japan  relationship  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  We  do.  nonetheless, 
have  problems.  The  United  States  is 
now  urging  Japan  to  take  further 
steps  to  open  its  markets  to  U.S. 
goods.  There  are  many  Americans  who 
would  like  to  see  Japan  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  Western  defense. 

Both  these  topics  were  raised  in  our 
meeting  today  with  Foreign  Minister 
Sakurauchi.  On  the  issue  of  trade. 
Foreign  Minister  Sakurauchi  said  that 
the  benefit  Japan  receives  from  a  free 
and  open  international  common 
system  Is  enormous,  and  thus,  it  is 
only  obvious  that  Japan  must  assume 
a  larger  responsibility  in  maintaining 
such  a  free  and  open  system.  He  said 
that  Japan  has  been  taking  various 
steps  since  last  December  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki,  such  as  2  years'  advance  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs,  improvement  of  import 


testing  procedures,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Trade  Ombuds- 
man. He  also  said  Japan  is  considering 
further  measures.  And  committee 
members  encouraged  him  to  push  for 
further  measures  when  he  returns  to 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
Japan  understands  the  need  to  take 
measures  to  expand  significantly 
access  to  its  markets.  There  also  ap- 
pears to  be  appreciation  in  Tokyo  of 
the  need  to  improve  Japan's  self-de- 
fense capabilities. 

Though  I  do  not  expect  to  see  these 
sources  of  strain  in  our  relationship 
disappear  tomorrow.  I  do  think  we  can 
look  forward  to  greater  understanding 
on  both  as  a  result  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister's visit.  In  the  meantime.  I  hope 
that  we  can  keep  these  problems  in 
perspective.  Our  overall  relationship  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strains  and 
our  friendship  is  great  enough  to  re- 
solve them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  today,  entitled  "U.S.  and 
Japan  Call  Off  Talks  Over  Aviation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  23, 
1982] 
U.S.  AND  Japan  Call  Off  Talks  Over  Avia- 
tion-Negotiations Fail  as  Tokyo  Re- 
fuses To  Allow  U.S.  Carriers  To  Expand 
Service 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 
Washington.— The  U.S.  and  Japan  broke 
off  talks  that  American  officials  had  billed 
as  the  last  chance  to  resolve  a  long-running 
aviation  dispute  between  the  two  nations. 

Negotiators  tried  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing on  four  issues  assembled  into  what 
members  of  the  U.S.  team  call  a  "minipack- 
age. "  The  package  was  designed  to  facilitate 
agreement  on  some  matters  while  stickier 
issues  were  put  off.  U.S.  negotiators  said 
that  during  the  eight  days  of  discussions  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  the  sides  were  "close"  to 
agreement  on  three  of  the  issues.  But  ap- 
parently the  negotiators  couldn't  narrow 
their  differences  over  Japan's  refusal  to  let 
U.S.  airlines  expand  their  rights  to  fly  to 
points  beyond  Japan. 

Japanese  officials  had  agreed  with  the 
U.S.  that  the  Palo  Alto  round,  the  seventh 
session  in  the  past  15  months,  would  t>e  the 
last  with  or  without  an  agreement.  But  as 
the  talks  broke  off,  U.S.  negotiators  said. 
Japanese  representatives  were  asked  to  re- 
consider the  last  U.S.  proposal. 

"We  told  them  that  our  package  is  on  the 
table,  and  we'd  appreciate  it  if  they'd  take  a 
look  at  It,"  a  U.S.  bargainer  said. 

Yesterday,  Yoshio  Sakurauchi,  Japanese 
foreign  minister,  kept  alive  the  hope  that 
the  talks  will  be  revived.  After  meeting  with 
President  Reagan  in  Washington  to  discuss 
general  trade  issues,  Mr.  Sakurauchi  told  re- 
porters that  both  he  and  Mr.  Reagan 
"regret"  that  the  talks  had  broken  off  and 
expressed  his  hope  they  could  resume  soon. 
The  U.S.  hasn't  decided  what  steps  to  take 
In  the  meantime.  Darrell  Trent.  Deputy 
Transportation  Secretary  and  the  leader  of 
the  U.S.  team,  noted  in  an  interview  that 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  last  December 
recommended  various  sanctions  that  could 
be  imposed  upon  Japan  Airlines  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Japanese  negotiators.  However, 
whether  to  carry  out  those  sanctions  or  take 
other  steps  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Reagan 
administration  to  review,  he  said. 

Mr.  Trent  said  he  will  recommend  that 
the  subject  be  taken  up  by  a  Cabinet  coun- 
cil. There's  been  a  "hint "  at  the  CAB  that 
the  sanctions,  which  would  include  limiting 
JAL's  service  to  the  U.S..  aren't  expected  to 
be  imposed,  one  source  at  the  board  said. 

Last  December,  the  CAB  deferred  action 
on  JAL  bids  for  more  nexibility  In  carrying 
passengers  along  a  route  linking  Tokyo  with 
Los  Angeles.  Miami  and  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil, 
and  on  JAL  bids  to  expand  U.S.-Japan  air 
cargo  services.  The  CAB  also  said  It 
wouldn't  grant  future  JAL  applications  for 
passenger  charter  service  unless  the  Japa- 
nese government  allowed  similar  rights  for 
U.S.  carriers. 

These  CAB  moves  prompted  Japan  to  re- 
taliate that  same  month  by  imposing  sanc- 
tions against  U.S.  airlines,  including  the  pre- 
vention of  any  expansion  of  rights  to  fly  to 
points  beyond  Japan.  U.S.  negotiators  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  "beyond  rights "  in  the 
existing  30-year-old  accord  between  the  two 
nations  t>e  retained. 

Negotiators  appeared  ready  to  resolve  the 
three  remaining  issues,  however.  Japanese 
bargainers  were  willing  to  liberalize  U.S. 
carriers'  passenger  charter  rights  and  to  let 
a  Continental  Airlines  affiliate  in  Microne- 
sia expand  its  service  to  Japan  to  include 
flights  to  Nagoya,  U.S.  negotiators  said. 
Continental  is  a  unit  of  Texas  Air  Corp. 

Japanese  officials  also  were  willing  to 
allow  United  Airlines  and  one  other  U.S.  air- 
line to  begin  flying  U.S.-Japan  routes  and  to 
let  the  U.S.  designate  one  more  Japanese 
city  that  would  be  served  by  an  American 
carrier.  A  major  issue  In  the  aviation  dis- 
pute has  been  Japan's  unwillingness  to 
permit  United  to  start  flying  Seattle-Tokyo 
and  Portland-Tokyo  routes.  The  CAB  grant- 
ed those  routes  to  the  UAL  Inc.  unit  in  1978. 

In  retum  for  the  route  concession.  U.S. 
negotiators  said  they  were  ready  to  expand 
JAL's  service  to  include  flights  to  Seattle, 
Chicago  and  one  other  city,  to  be  named  by 
Japan. 

The  "mini  agreement"  was  to  be  a  "first 
step"  toward  a  later,  fuller  pact,  Mr.  Trent 
said.  Issues  that  were  deferred  for  later  bar- 
gaining included  Japan's  demand  that  JAL 
be  able  to  fly  t>eyond  the  U.S.  to  more 
points  In  third  countries,  and  the  U.S.  insist- 
ence on  lower  fares  for  U.S.-Japan  markets. 

Also  put  off  were  a  U.S.  demand  that  cuts 
in  the  total  number  of  flights  to  Japan  and 
beyond  be  avoided  despite  environmental 
problems  at  Osaka  and  Narita  and  that  a 
broader  charter-flight  agreement  than  the 
one  Involved  in  the  "mini  package"  t>e 
reached. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  after  8 
days  of  discussion,  aviation  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  have  broken  down. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  virtually 
every  issue,  except  for  permitting  U.S. 
carriers  the  ability  to  fly  from  Tokyo 
to  other  points  in  Asia  and  the  Japa- 
nese to  fly  to  Brazil  from  Los  Angeles. 

I  told  the  Foreign  Minister  that  I 
was  pleased  that  the  negotiators 
agreed  to  permit  Japan  Air  Lines 
(JAL)  to  land  in  Chicago  and  for 
United  Airlines  to  serve  Tokyo. 
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I  understood  that  the  negotiations 
broke  down  over  the  issue  of  the 
rights  of  United  States  and  Japanese 
airlines  to  fly  to  third  countries. 

I  urged  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
authorize  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Okawara,  who 
chaired  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the 
aviation  negotiations,  to  resume,  at  a 
minimum,  technical  discussions  on  the 
outstanding  issue  of  beyond  rights. 
While  these  technical  discussions  are 
being  held,  both  sides  should  initial 
the  so-called  mini  agreement  which 
would  allow  JAL  to  serve  Chicago— 
O'Hare  International  Airport— and 
United  to  serve  Tokyo  from  the  U.S. 
mainland. 

The  Foreign  Minister  said  that  he 
will  return  to  Tokyo  tomorrow  and 
will  immediately  tell  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  high  level  concern  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  hope  to  reach  an  early 
accord  on  these  very  important  negoti- 
ations. 


ILUNOIS  FEDERATION  OP 
REPUBUCAN  WOMEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  sees  more  and  more  women  in- 
volved in  the  political  process,  be  it  as 
public  servants,  grass  roots  volunteers, 
or  elected  leaden>.  This  trend  has 
strengthened  the  political  process  and 
our  country  as  more  and  more  women 
have  become  involved  in  the  impor- 
tant national  and  local  issues  facing 
us. 

One  of  the  avenues  through  which 
women  have  come  to  play  increasingly 
important  public  policy  roles  is 
through  organizations  such  as  the  Illi- 
nois Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

The  IFRW.  organized  in  1940,  is  an 
autonomous  affiliate  of  the  Illinois 
Republican  Party  with  local  clubs  or- 
ganized in  wards,  townships,  cities,  and 
counties  throughout  the  State.  The 
strength  of  the  IFRW  lies  in  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  local  club. 

The  State  organization  is  financed 
solely  through  the  dues  payments  of 
its  local  clubs  and  the  contributions  of 
individual  members  and  supporters 
who  become  sustaining  members  of 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

Members  of  the  IFRW  are  cam- 
paigners. State  Legislators,  telephon- 
ers.  precinct  committeemen,  door-to- 
door  canvassers,  campaign  managers, 
and  leaders  in  their  communities,  in 
government,  and  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women  publishes  an  issue  orient- 
ed monthly  legislative  newsletter. 
News.  Views,  and  Issues,  and  encour- 
ages its  members  to  be  informed  and 
express  their  positions  on  legislative 
matters. 


They  distribute  political  education 
materials  to  their  clubs  on  campaign- 
ing, raising  funds,  building  member- 
ship, and  planning  programs. 

They  maintain  a  current  talent  bank 
of  Republican  women  qualified  to 
serve  in  elective  or  appointive  posi- 
tions. 

They  encourage  the  recruitment  and 
support  of  qualified  Republican  candi- 
dates, both  men  and  women. 

They  sponsor  campaign  manage- 
ment schools  and  promote  political 
awareness  and  political  action  by  their 
members. 

The  IFRW  is  a  constant  resource  for 
political  education,  legislative  infqrma- 
tion.  candidate  development,  recruit- 
ment, and  training  in  both  on  and  off 
election  years. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women  is  devoted  to  building  po- 
litical leadership  among  the  women  in 
Illinois  and  is  determined  to  achieve 
an  expanded  rule  for  its  members  as 
policy  planners  and  decision  makers. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jo  Amdt,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  IFRW,  has  just  been 
elected  State  central  committeeman 
from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 

In  1981,  their  activities  have  includ- 
ed regional  meetings  in  all  of  the  Illi- 
nois congressional  districts,  and  they 
have  sponsored  seven  regional  cam- 
paign technique  seminars  to  sharpen 
their  skills.  These  seminars  were  at- 
tended by  over  600  people. 

They  have  established  a  pilot  politi- 
cal action  task  force  seminar  to  launch 
their  own  candidate  recruitment  pro- 
gram. That  was  another  giant  step  in 
recognizing  that  women  ought  to  be 
candidates  as  well  as  campaigners. 

At  the  Illinois  GOP  Convention, 
they  elected  the  Illinois  State  presi- 
dent as  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

Their  legislative  seminars  include 
some  of  the  key  Republican  leaders  in 
Illinois,  speaking  on  issues  that  have 
traditionally  been  considered  of  little 
interest  to  women,  like  the  Illinois 
business  climate  and  problems  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

In  their  monthly  newsletter.  News. 
Views,  and  Issues,  they  regularly 
inform  their  members  of  important 
legislation  that  affects  everyone  in  the 
community.  As  a  particularly  perti- 
nent example.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  one  of  their  mid-year  Legis- 
lative Updates  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
News.  Vikws  and  Issues  Legislative  Update 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  these 
issues,  now  is  the  time  to  lobby  your  legisla- 
tors. 

HB  366— The  Illinois  Domestic  Violence 
Act— passed  the  House  overwhelmingly  and 
is  in  its  first  reading  in  the  Senate.  It  Is  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  remedy  abuse  directed 
at  any  family  member  by  another  member. 


HB  619  passed  the  House  overwhelmingly 
and  is  now  in  the  Senate.  It  provides  a 
mechanism  for  funding  domestic  violence 
shelters. 

HB  535  is  in  the  House  and  defines  age  for 
the  purpose  of  apprenticeship  programs  .  .  . 
the  Intention  is  to  benefit  women  who  wish 
to  enter  a  field  of  employment. 

HB  608— Creates  the  Child  Passenger  Re- 
straint Act  which  provides  that  parents  or 
custodians  of  children  under  5  are  responsi- 
ble for  providing  and  securing  such  children 
in  approved  restraint  systems.  Violation  is  a 
petty  offense  with  a  S2S  fine. 

HB  143-Called  the  Drunk  Driving 
Law"— a  key  aspect  of  the  bill  is  elimination 
of  a  second  breath  test  for  suspected  offend- 
ers and  an  increased  penalty  (from  a  3 
month  to  a  6  month  license  suspension)  for 
refusing  to  take  the  test.  Currently,  if  a  sus- 
pect refuses  the  second  test,  the  first  cannot 
l>e  used  in  court. 

HB  274-Amends  the  Vehicle  Code  and 
raises  the  age  for  drivers  licenses  from  16  to 
17.  It  raises  the  age  for  drivers'  education 
from  15  to  16. 

HB  89-Amends  the  Illinois  Vehicle  Code. 
It  permlU  the  Illinois  SUte  Toll  Highway 
Authority  to  esUblish  a  65  MPH  speed  limit 
on  toll  highways  in  the  Stale,  amended  to 
read  "on  an  interstate  highway." 

HB  985— Amends  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
to  provide  that  a  finding  of  unfitness  of  a 
parent  must  be  based  upon  a  preponderance 
of  evidence,  and  that  the  child,  if  over  14, 
may  t>e  consulted  in  the  course  of  making 
such  a  finding.  One  of  the  criteria  is  vital: 
the  number  of  parents  visits  of  contacts 
during  the  child's  stay  In  foster  homes.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  preference  for  foster  par- 
ents wishing  to  adopt  a  foster  child  in  their 
care. 

As  of  May.  13.  1981— The  Governor's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  «1.  which  reorganizes  and 
consolidates  youth  services  into  DCFS.  has 
not  been  acted  on  in  House  Committee. 
Those  of  you  who  were  in  Springfield  last 
week  will  recall  Greg  Coler's  plea  for  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  DCFS  feels  that  this  con- 
solidation of  services  will  do  a  much  better 
Job  of  serving  the  youth  of  Illinois  by  reduc- 
ing service  duplication,  assuring  access  to 
Mental  Health  Services  for  children  and 
youth,  increase  accessibility  of  Services  and 
promote  efficiency. 

The  proposal  sets  in  law  a  standard  of 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence"  for  any  of 
14  grounds  for  terminating  parental  rights. 
Illinois  case  law  currently  requires  that  un- 
fitness be  proven  by  "clear  and  convincing 
proof. "  The  mere  fact  that  a  parent  fails  to 
visit  his  or  her  child  placed  In  foster  care  for 
a  year,  that  a  child  Is  repeatedly  battered, 
or  that  a  child  is  abandoned  or  deserted 
should  be  sufficient  to  free  children  for 
adoption. 

Some  people  are  worried  that  these  revi- 
sions may  threaten  the  traditional  family. 
Others  feel  that  it  would  help  build  families 
Instead,  finding  happier  and  permanent 
homes  for  thousands  of  abandoned  and/or 
abused  children,  many  of  whom  currently 
spend  the  majority  of  their  dependent  years 
being  shifted  from  one  foster  home  to  an- 
other. 

If  the  order  is  passed  out  of  House  Com- 
mittee, it  goes  its  usual  route  through 
House  to  Senate  Committee  to  Senate  to 
Governor.  If  the  legislature  fails  to  act 
within  the  60  day  period,  the  Executive 
Order  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  national  and  state- 


wide issues  that  the  federation  has  ad- 
dressed. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
pertinent  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
20th  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
IFRW  in  November  1981.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLirrioii 

Whereas,  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  approaching  the  trillion 
dollar  mark,  and: 

Whereas,  the  national  budget  has  been 
judged  to  be  "out  of  control"  and  the  people 
of  this  country  suffer  under  a  crushing 
burden  of  taxes  brought  about  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  social  programs  administered  by  a 
geometrically  expanding  bureaucracy  which 
have  not  only  been  Ineffective  but  have  ac- 
tually compounded  the  problems  they  set 
out  to  solve,  and; 

Whereas,  this  has  caused  a  rapidly  esca- 
lating inflation  which  hurts  most,  those 
least  able  to  bear  it,  the  poor  and  the  old. 
and: 

Whereas,  our  intelligence  services  are  in 
demoralized  condition  due  to  inept  adminis- 
trative direction  and  our  military  are  uncer- 
tain of  their  capacity  to  defend  this  country 
from  meiukce  abroad,  and: 

Whereas,  the  overwhelming  mandate 
given  to  President  Ronald  Reagan  by  his 
election  and  the  election  of  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  large  expan- 
sion in  numbers  of  Republican  members  of 
the  House  entitles  the  voters  to  expect  that 
President  Reagan's  programs  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  succeed,  and: 

Whereas.  President  Reagan  has  embarked 
on  a  praiseworthy  and  much  needed  pro- 
gram of  budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts  which  in- 
cludes a  strengthening  of  our  military  pos- 
ture, encouragement  of  the  productive  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  the  reduction  of  un- 
necessary and  harassing  regulations,  the 
loosening  of  the  Federal  hold  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  states,  and: 

Whereas,  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  country  from  becoming  fiscally  bank- 
rupt and  to  give  the  country  a  renaissance 
of  hope  and  faith  so  that  we  can,  once 
again,  confidently  move  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  American  Dream  of  a  land  where 
all  men  are  created  equal,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  as  follows:  That  we  call  on 
all  Illinois  legislators  in  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  President's  program  of  budget  cuts 
coupled  with  tax  deductions  and  to  work 
with  him  to  further  implement  his  mandate. 

Enacted,  and  approved,  by  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  this  Sev- 
enth day  of  May,  1981  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. 

RESOLirrioN:  Reafpirii  RESOLtmoN  79— 

CHANGIlfC  THE  PRIMARY  DaTE 

Whereas,  our  present  Primary  date  coin- 
cides with  much  inclement  weather  in  Illi- 
nois, thus  preventing  full  campaign  activi- 
ties for  candidates  and  campaign  workers; 
and,  this  decreased  campaign  activity  re- 
sults in  lower  voter  interest  and  lower  voter 
turnout  as  evidenced  by  the  Primary  in  the 
winter  of  1978,  and; 

Whereas,  the  present  Primary  date  ex- 
tends the  campaign  period  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  thus  resulting  in  higher 
costs  for  campaigns,  and; 


Whereas,  prohibitive  costs  for  campaign- 
ing make  running  for  public  office  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  interested  and  qualified 
people;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  urge  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  to  support  changing 
the  Illinois  Primary  Election  date  from  the 
third  Tuesday  in  March  to  a  date  in  late 
May.  or  early  June. 

Approved,  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  this  Seventh  day  of 
May,  1981  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Resolution:  State  and  National 
Appointments  for  Republican  Women 

Whereas,  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  has  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  election  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Governor  James  R.  Thompson, 
and: 

Whereas,  Republican  leaders  have  consist- 
ently and  emphatically  acknowledged  the 
Importance  of  women  volunteers  in  the  suc- 
cessful elections  of  Republican  candidates 
in  grass  roots  mechanics  and  in  lobbying  for 
passage  of  bills  supported  by  the  Party,  and: 

Whereas,  these  volunteer  hours  have 
saved  the  State  and  National  Party  millions 
of  dollars,  and: 

Whereas,  we  have  many  qualified  and  de- 
serving Republican  women,  and: 

Whereas,  recognition  of  these  women 
would  be  tangible  evidence  of  State  and  Na- 
tional Republican  leaders  true  support  for 
women:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  respectfully  urges  that 
Republican  women  be  given  a  fair  share  of 
strong  equal  consideration  for  federal  and 
state  appointments  and  for  federal  and 
state  board  and  commissions. 

Approved,  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  this  Seventh  day  of 
May,  1981  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Resolution:  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  believes  that  the  national 
epidemic  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  today,  creating  heartache  and 
misery  among  Americans  in  all  socio-eco- 
nomic groups,  and; 

Whereas,  the  IFRW  believes  that  the  chil- 
dren of  our  nation  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble during  their  formative  years:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  supports  Ronald 
Reagan  in  his  efforts  to  alert  Americans  to 
the  extent  of  the  drug  and  alcohol  problems 
and  his  efforts  to  deal  with  the  devastating 
effects  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Approved,  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  this  Seventh  day  of 
May,  1981  in  Springfield,  IlllnoU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Illinois  women  are  becoming 
more  effectively  organized  and  active- 
ly involved.  To  pay  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  IFRW,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  members  of  their  execu- 
tive committee  for  1982  through  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OPPICERS 

President— Frances  B.  Killey  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

First  Vice  President— Regina  Benson  of 
Sparta. 


Second  Vice  President— Milly  Murray  of 
Moline. 

Third  Vice  President— Margaret  Davis  of 
Decatur. 

Fourth  Vice  President— Helen  Heath  of 
Chrisman. 

Secretary— Dian  R.  Perkins  of  Arlington 
Heights. 

Treasurer— Margaret  Reynolds  of  Vienna. 

standing  committee  CHAIRMEN 

Americanism— Bemelle  Weiler  of  Savan- 
na. 

Budget  and  Finance— Kama  Foster  of 
Monmouth. 

Bylaws— Elsie  Renf ro  of  Springfield. 

Campaign  and  Candidate  Recruitment- 
Jan  Weber  of  Geneseo. 

Club  Development— Helen  Heath. 

Community  Relations— Regina  Benson. 

Honor  Roll— Rosemary  Carratt  of  Rock- 
ford. 

Legislation— Letitia  L.  Schactner  of  Gales- 
burg. 

Membership— Milly  Murray. 

Program— Margaret  Davis. 

Public  Relations— Chloanne  Greathouse 
of  Hindsboro. 

Publications— Alleen  Bryand  of  Ktrkwood. 

Resolutions— Janet  Wilson  of  Granite 
City. 

Senior  Americans— Eileen  Albertsen  of 
Lombard. 

Sustaining  Membership— Norma  Hubbard 
of  Sterling. 

Ways  and  Means— Beverly  Adams  of  Kan- 
kakee. 

EX  omcio 

Immediate  Past  President  IFRW— Mary 
Jo  Amdt  of  Lombard. 

Past  President  NFRW-Pat  Hutar  of 
Glenview. 

National  Committee  Woman— Crete 
Harvey  of  Sterling. 

State  Chairwoman— Teddi  Inman  of 
Batchtown. 

Cook  County  Chairwoman— Sharon  Sharp 
of  Arlington  Heights. 

APPOINTIVE  OFFICERS 

Assistant  Treasurer— Madelyn  Millar  of 
Monmouth. 

Chaplain— Simmie  Mitchum  of  Chicago. 

Historian-Mildred  Frisk  of  Moline. 

Parliamentarian— Rosalee  Cavataio  of 
Belleville. 

MEMBERS  AT  LARGE 

Wanda  Behnken  of  Chester. 
Eleanor  Schulte  of  Edwardsvllle. 
Marge  Masse  of  Kankakee. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Loraine  Percy  of  Chicago. 
Jayne  Thompson  of  Springfield. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  sub- 
ject of  great  attention  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Reagan  administration  has 
been  the  development  and  execution 
of  its  human  rights  policy.  Indeed, 
some  critics  argued,  often  with  great 
intensity  and  conviction,  that  we  no 
longer  had  a  broadbased  human  rights 
policy.  Others  asserted  that  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  was  onesided- 
attack  the  human  rights  violations  of 
our  enemies  and  ignore  those  of  our 
friends. 

Given  the  discussion,  debate,  and.  at 
times  confusion  associated  with  U.S. 
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human  rights  policy,  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  human 
rights  policy  speech  delivered  last 
month  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Himian  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs,  Elliott  Abrams. 

In  his  address  to  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Abrams  has  articulated  a  well-defined 
policy  that  strives  to  give  human 
rights  a  very  high  priority  in  our  daily 
foreign  affairs  performance.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  his 
speech  offers  simple  and  easy  answers. 
Indeed,  the  Assistant  Secretary  em- 
phasizes the  difficulties  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  apply  an  effective  human 
rights  policy.  But  his  speech  does  pro- 
vide a  clear  formulation  of  policy,  one 
which  can  be  debated,  tested,  and  used 
as  a  firm  point  of  reference  on  this 
crucial  issue.  With  that  in  mind.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Abrams' 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Spkech  Betore  th>  Coumcil  on  Forxigm 

REUtTIONS 

(By  Elliott  Abranu) 

It  Is  now  twelve  months  since  the  Presi- 
dent took  office  and  two  since  I  took  over 
the  Human  Rights  Bureau.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  many  observers,  we  do  indeed 
have  a  human  rights  policy,  complete  with 
the  annual  volume  of  country  reports.  To- 
night I  want  to  outline  some  thoughts  on 
that  policy. 

In  my  view  U.S.  human  rights  policy  has 
two  specific  goals:  To  improve  human  rights 
conditions  in  a  large  number  of  places 
around  the  world,  so  as  to  benefit  the 
people  who  live  in  those  places:  and  to  make 
clear  the  continuing  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  These  goals  are,  of 
course,  not  only  not  inconsistent,  but  in- 
separable: yet  in  practice,  formulating  a 
policy  which  achieves  both  is  extraordinari- 
ly difficult. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  extraordi- 
narily difficult  for  two  very  different  rea- 
sons and  then  to  discuss  both.  The  first 
reason  I  will  call  complexity:  and  the  second 
I  will  call  communism. 

With  respect  to  complexity.  I  refer  to  the 
great  difficulty  in  determining  what  U.S. 
Government  actions  will  in  fact  help 
achieve  human  rights  in  a  large  number  of 
specific  cases.  In  a  sense,  the  easiest  aspect 
of  this  problem  is  the  choice  t>etween  public 
pressure  and  quiet  diplomacy.  One  must 
gauge  which.  In  the  specific  country  in  ques- 
tion, is  for  example  more  likely  to  get  more 
people  released  from  Jail  next  week  or  more 
likely  to  prevent  the  torture  of  political 
prisoners.  This  is  a  tactical  question,  but 
one  which  quite  obviously  can  be  very  diffi- 
cult. 

I  think  our  general  views  on  this  are  by 
now  clear.  We  believe  that  where  there  are 
good  relations  between  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Government,  and  our  in- 
fluence Is  considerable,  we  should  use  it 
first  through  diplomatic  channels.  Among 
the  advantages  of  this  route  are  the  careful 
control  over  it  we  can  exercise:  the  fact  that 
issues  of  American  arrogance  or  neocolonial- 
ism, or  a  foreign  government's  sensitivity  to 
public  pressure  and  to  its  own  sovereignty, 


are  minimize:  and  the  fact  that  we  avoid 
adding  inadvertently  to  any  campaign 
aimed  at  delegitimlzing  or  desUbllizIng  the 
government  in  question. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  a  campaign  of  si- 
lence will  produce  very  much,  but  those  who 
urge  that  the  SUte  Department  engage 
often  In  public  denunciations  mistake.  I 
think.  Its  proper  role.  I  do  not  suggest  limits 
on  public  discussion  by  Congress  or  by 
human  rights  organizations— merely  by  the 
Executive.  Clearly  pressure  from  the  public, 
the  ■movement."  the  press,  and  most  of  all 
the  Congress  are  useful  If  diplomatic  pres- 
sure Is  to  be  fully  effective.  But  I  would  cau- 
tion against  a  confusion  of  roles  here. 

The  question  of  what  U.S.  Government 
actions  are  helpful  becomes  even  more  diffi- 
cult if  one  is  asking,  not  how  to  get  a  few 
prisoners  out  of  Jail,  but  rather  hdw  to 
evolve  a  system  in  which  no  political  prison- 
ers are  taken.  What  should  the  United 
States  actually  do  to  help  Argentina  return 
from  military  rule  to  civilian  rule?  Is  there 
an  American  role  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  multipartldara  and  the  military? 
Precisely  how  should  we  use  our  Influence 
in  South  Africa  so  that  that  country  evolves 
in  the  direction  of  racial  peace  and  democra- 
cy rather  than  in  the  direction  of  bloodshed 
and  repression?  What  should  be  our  rule 
with  respect  to  national  party  politics? 
Should  we  attempt  to  help  a  reform  coali- 
tion in  South  Africa— or  are  their  reforms 
too  pale  to  lead  to  any  real  recognition  of 
the  human  rights  of  South  African  blacks? 
Considering  conditions  In  Zaire,  how  can 
the  United  States  best  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  institutions  there? 

What  influence  should  tribal  divisions,  as 
in  Nigeria  or  Namibia,  have  over  the  transi- 
tion to  democracy?  To  address  these  Issues, 
we  need  (to  borrow  cavalierly  from  Samue! 
Huntington)  an  analysis  of  the  evils  of  the 
society,  a  sense  of  the  goals  of  reform  and  of 
the  character  of  the  future  society,  and  a 
sense  of  strategy  for  getting  from  here  to 
there.  Only  thus  do  we  know  what  we  are 
for.  beyond  saying  we  are  for  liberty.  Only 
thus  can  we  fairly  form  an  opinion,  I  would 
suggest,  of  how  to  react  to  events  now  in 
Turkey— again,  beyond  seeking  to  end  tor- 
ture and  physical  abuse  immediately— or  to 
the  Shahs  Iran,  for  that  matter. 

If  these  questions  seems  hopelessly  com- 
plicated that  Is  because  they  are.  They 
cannot  be  aiuwered  without  the  closest 
study  of  each  of  the  societies  In  question— 
and  In  addition  concentrated  attention  on 
successful  examples  of  political  develop- 
ment elsewhere  in  the  world— from  Turkey 
to  Brazil  to  Meiji  Japan  to  Mexico  to  De- 
Gaulle's  Fifth  Republic. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  policy  seriously 
dedicated  to  helping  expand  freedom 
throughout  the  world  must  address  all  of 
these  complexities. 

Returning  to  the  original  duo  of  real 
world  effectiveness  for  human  rights  policy 
and  sympathetic  association  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  becomes 
apparent  what  some  of  our  problems  are.  It 
may  be  that  to  achieve  some  of  our  goals  It 
is  essential  to  work  very  closely  with  the 
regime  In  power  and  that  public  denuncia- 
tion of  it  will  achieve  little  or  nothing.  In 
this  case  we  may  have  a  policy  that  is  effec- 
tive, but  that  will  make  us  appear  to  be  cod- 
dlins  oppressors.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  a  serious  human  rights  policy  with  re- 
spect to  South  Africa  can  exclude  a  good 
working  relationship  betweeen  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  South 
African  Government,  but  that  Is  precisely 


the  sort  of  relationship  that  will  give  us  the 
most  trouble  when  we  need  to  defend  It  in. 
for  example.  Europe,  or  for  that  matter. 
Congress.  Conversely,  we  can  answer  a  lot  of 
questions  about  our  integrity  by  a  steady 
stream  of  denunciations,  but  I  believe  It  Is 
questionable  that  this  is  aii  effective  way  of 
Influencing  political  developments  over  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the 
other  problem  I  mentioned  before— the 
problem  of  communism.  Or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  of  Soviet  power.  For  when  con- 
fronting the  human  rights  situation  in  So- 
moza's  Nicaragua  or  today's  El  Salavador. 
we  need  to  think  not  simply  about  the  inter- 
nal situation  but  about  how  the  country  in 
question  fits  into  the  framework  of  East- 
West  relations.  Let  me  acknowledge  right 
now  that  I  take  the  comment  that  this  ad- 
ministration puts  human  rights  policy  In  an 
East-West  framework  to  be  descriptive 
rather  than  critical. 

The  fact  is  that  because  of  the  Soviet  sup- 
port of  "armed  struggle"  In  various  parts  of 
the  world,  the  human  rights  situation  is 
transformed.  In  some  cases,  a  local  problem 
becomes  one  of  much  larger  proportions,  as 
In  the  case  of  a  Nicaragua  which  is  becom- 
ing part  of  Soviet  plans  to  destabilize  all  of 
Central  America.  Moreover,  as  we  see  in 
Nicaragua,  a  crucial  question  which  we  need 
to  ask  about  every  goverrunent  which 
abuses  human  rights  is  what  the  alterna- 
tives nre.  Surely  this  is  one  lesson  we  can 
leam  from  Vietnam.  Just  as  the  opposition 
in  Vietnam  consisted  of  a  number  of  non- 
communist  elements,  so  it  does  in  El  Salva- 
dor: yet  we  are  persuaded  that  should  the 
left  come  to  power  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  armed  elements  tied  closely  to  the 
Soviet  Union— and  hawking  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda line  on  all  international  issues- 
would  in  fact  take  over.  We  think  that 
Soviet  power  and  communism  are  relevant 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  even  a  highly 
Imperfect  regime  may  well  give  a  much 
better  prospect  of  democratization  than 
would  the  Communist  regime  that  might 
follow  it.  It  is  therefore  no  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  to  replace  a 
regime  we  can  work  with  and  improve,  with 
a  communist  regime.  And  secondly,  we  know 
from  the  cases  of  Cuba.  Nicaragua  and  Viet- 
nam that  communist  regimes  tied  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  only  oppress  their  own 
people  but  will  try  to  export  oppression  to 
their  neighbors. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  the 
United  States  will  at  times  support  regimes 
which  abuse  human  rights  because  we  think 
that  their  replacements  would  be  much 
worse  for  the  cause  of  human  rights,  and 
because  we  think  that  American  (and  other) 
pressure  can  greatly  improve  these  regimes 
over  time. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  policy  of  resisting 
Soviet  expansion  and  the  expansion  of  com- 
munist systems  throughout  the  world  has 
subjected  us  to  great  criticism  t>ecause  In 
pursuit  of  this  policy  we  sometimes  work 
closely  with  regimes  which  abuse  human 
rights.  How  does  this  fit.  we  are  asked,  with 
our  stated  goals  of  seeking  real  human 
rights  Improvements,  and  seeking  to  make 
clear  the  continuing  American  commitment 
to  liberty.  I  should  think  my  answers  to  this 
are  obvious.  In  the  real  world  the  choice  is 
frequently  not  between  good  and  bad  but 
between  bad  and  worse  or.  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately, bad  but  Improvable,  or  worse  and 
permanent.  To  prevent  virtually  any  coun- 
try from  being  taken  over  by  a  Communist 
regime  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  our 
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view  a  very  real  victory  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  Of  course,  it  Is  very  difficult 
to  demonstrate  to  a  large  number  of  people 
that  we  are  committed  to  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty when  we  have  good  relations  with  a  re- 
pressive regime  which  we  seldom  criticize 
publicly.  I  don't  deny  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  but  I  want  to  make  clear  why  I 
think  it  exists.  I  think  it  exists  so  many 
people  In  the  West  will  no  longer  grant  the 
moral  imperative  of  resisting  the  advance  of 
communism.  In  Europe,  for  example,  this 
produces  a  particular  anomaly:  one  meets 
many  people  who  will  grant  that  the  politi- 
cal distinction  between  West  and  Elast.  the 
distinction  between  the  Western  political 
systems  and  the  Soviet  political  system,  is 
that  between  freedom  and  its  absence,  and 
is  therefore  a  moral  distinction.  Yet  many 
of  the  same  people  refuse  to  grant  the  same 
moral  dimension  to  the  struggle  to  resist 
the  expansion  of  that  very  same  Soviet 
system  throughout  the  world.  It  is  here 
where  we  disagree.  In  my  view,  resistance  to 
the  expansion  of  communism  is  essential  to 
a  human  rights  policy. 

It  is  easy  to  caricature  the  views  I  have 
Just  expressed,  but  I  hope  that  the  serious- 
ness with  which  this  administration  address- 
es the  question  of  human  rights  is  clear.  In 
our  view,  we  have  only  begun  to  address  the 
problem  when  we  agree  that,  yes,  we  will  in- 
tervene and  get  people  out  of  Jail,  and,  yes, 
we  will  vote  against  human  rights  abusers 
on  World  Bank  loans  and.  yes.  we  will  on  ap- 
propriate occasions  denounce  regimes  pub- 
licly even  if  they  are  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  view  that  a  truly  serious 
human  rights  policy  must  address  the  fun- 
damental questions  of  how  the  United 
States  can  help  in  the  exceedingly  complex 
business  of  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions,  and  the  imperative  of  prevent- 
ing the  expansion  of  communism  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  other  countries  around  the 
world.  We  believe  that  It  is  only  when  these 
questions  are  taken  into  account  that  one 
can  say  he  is  truly  attempting  to  formulate 
a  human  rights  policy  that  can  be  effective, 
that  can  meet  the  demands  of  America's 
long  t<rm  commitment  to  the  survival  of  lib- 
erty, and  that  makes  a  serious  effort  to  inte- 
grate human  rights  concerns  into  the  fabric 
of  American  foreign  policy. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  Canadian-American  relations 
have  long  been  marked  by  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  intimacy  and  coop- 
eration—unusual, if  not  unique,  in  the 
world  community.  Our  nations  have 
developed  a  network  of  contacts  and 
communications  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  two  countries.  On 
both  sides  of  our  borders,  there  is  a 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  friendship 
Canada  and  the  United  States  share  is 
a  lesson  in  peace  and  ccK>peration  for 
all  countries. 

Yet.  to  say  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  linked  with  one  an- 
other as  lifelong  friends  is  not  to  deny 
that  our  special  relationship  has  un- 
dergone periodic  stresses  and  strains. 
Given  the  wide  range  of  our  associa- 
tions, the  complexity  of  our  economic 
partnership,  and  the  diversity  of  our 


political  systems,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
our  problems  are  so  few. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  concerned  about 
recent  editorials  which  imply  that  our 
bilateral  relationship  with  Canada  is 
sliding  dangerously  toward  a  crisis.  De- 
spite five  unprecedented  summit  meet- 
ings between  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
and  President  Reagan  during  the  last 
year,  the  deterioration  of  United 
States-Canadian  relations  continues. 
Many  feel  that  through  its  policy  ex- 
cesses. Canada  risks  jeopardizing 
access  to  its  most  important  external 
market  and  investment  source.  Prom  a 
Canadian  perspective,  the  continued 
American  inattention  to  Canada's  con- 
cerns or  an  overreaction  to  the  Cana- 
dian national  energy  program  could 
poison  prospects  for  achieving  the  ad- 
ministration's goal  of  closer  North 
American  cooperation,  or  cause  the 
Canadian  Government  to  adopt  more 
nationalistic  measures  to  insulate 
itself  from  the  effects  of  U.S.  policies. 

It  is  essential  that  both  of  our  coun- 
tries demonstrate  a  new  concerted  will 
to  find  a  solution  to  our  bilateral  prob- 
lems. The  ability  of  our  nations  to  re- 
solve our  mutual  problems  marks  the 
strength  of  our  friendship. 

In  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  two-pari  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribiuie  and  a  discussion 
paper  by  Prof.  Donald  Barry  of  the 
University  of  Calgary  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Cold  Wind  Prom  Canada— I 

The  only  time  most  Americans  regularly 
see  a  map  of  Canada  is  during  the  weather 
portion  of  the  evening  news,  when  a  fat  blue 
arrow  Jutting  down  from  the  vicinity  of  Sas- 
katchewan tells  us  we're  in  for  another  bit- 
terly cold  blast  of  Canadian  air.  But  it 
might  be  Just  as  appropriate  to  show  the 
same  map  during  the  news  portion  of  the 
broadcast,  with  the  same  blue  arrow— only 
in  that  case  the  arrow  would  indicate  a 
chilly  political  wind  blowing  from  Ottawa. 

Relations  between  the  two  North  Ameri- 
can nations  have  been  on  a  cooling  trend  in 
recent  years,  and  the  forecast  is  for  still 
lower  temperatures  before  there  is  any  pros- 
pect of  a  political  spring.  After  a  half  centu- 
ry of  unusual  warmth  in  mutual  attitudes 
and  policies,  the  old  rules  of  relations  are 
crumbling.  In  their  absence  there  has  devel- 
oped -r>  atmosphere  of  truculence.  annoy- 
ance and  misunderstanding  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

New  rules  are  urgently  needed,  and  It  Is 
not  too  soon  to  start  deciding  what  they 
should  be.  The  first  step  in  that  process 
should  be  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  old  rules— what  they  were,  how  they 
worked  and  why  they  have  failed  us  now. 

Rule  one  was  that  problems  should  be  qui- 
etly resolved  at  as  low  and  as  informal  a 
level  as  possible.  A  common  language,  a 
nearly  common  culture  and  an  extensive 
web  of  p)ersonal  and  business  relationships 
made  that  rule  easy  to  follow.  Most  differ- 
ences were  worked  out  with  a  chat  and  a 
handshake  between  businessmen,  bankers 
or  fairly  low-level  government  officials. 
More  difficult  matters  were  settled  quietly 


in  official  joint  commissions,  and  only 
rarely  did  there  arise  a  dispute  large  enough 
or  divisive  enough  to  require  the  attention 
of  the  President  or  the  prime  minister  or  a 
cabinet  officer.  With  few  politicians  making 
blustering  speeches  and  few  issues  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  humdrum,  the 
media— which  thrives  on  controversy- 
found  little  to  report.  The  news  of  Canadi- 
an-American relations,  what  little  of  it  there 
was.  was  good  news. 

Rule  two  was  that  the  two  countries' 
economies  should  be  fully  accessible  to  each 
other.  Capital,  raw  materials,  manufactured 
goods,  people  and  information  flowed  freely 
back  and  forth  across  one  of  the  longest  and 
certainly  the  most  open  border  in  the  world. 
The  economies  merged  Into  an  almost  seam- 
less whole,  as  if  there  were  not  two  coun- 
tries Involved  but  a  single  one  with  «0  feder- 
ated provinces.  Cultures,  too.  merged. 
Movies,  television,  sports,  books,  architec- 
ture and  language  (except  for  French 
Quebec)  flowed  into  a  common  cultural 
pool.  Defined  economically  and  culturally, 
we  have  been  one  country  extending  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Arctic. 

Rule  three  was  that  many  of  the  usual 
techniques  of  international  wheeling  and 
dealing  were  not  to  be  practiced  in  Canadi- 
an-U.S.  relations.  Linkage— the  swapping  of 
a  concession  in  one  area  for  an  advantage  in 
another— was  to  be  avoided.  For  example, 
the  United  SUtes  would  not  offer  Canada 
an  advantage  In  Atlantic  fisheries  in  ex- 
change for  Canadian  acquiescence  to  a  dam 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Each  issue  was  to  be 
negotiated  and  settled  on  iu  own  merits. 
Nor  would  the  two  countries  practice  "reci- 
procity "—the  granting  of  rewards  (or  pun- 
ishments) on  a  strictly  equal  and  reciprocal 
basis.  Canada  would  not  make  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  its  natural  resources  contingent 
upon  an  equal  Canadian  involvement  in  U.S. 
resources,  for  example,  or  if  Canada  im- 
posed stringent  anti-pollution  rules  on  U.S.- 
owned  companies  the  U.S.  would  not  retali- 
ate with  arbitrary  rules  against  Canadian- 
owned  firms  south  of  the  border.  This  very 
special  relationship  was  based  not  only  on 
friendship  but  on  fairness:  The  use  of  link- 
age and  retaliation  would  have  given  the 
larger  power,  the  U.S.,  an  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage. 

Rule  four  was  that  the  United  States 
would  use  and  shape  its  great  power  for  the 
prosperity  and  defense  of  both  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  act  with  the  utmost 
restraint  in  using  that  power  in  ways  that 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  Canada.  In 
return.  Canada  would  be  uniquely  support- 
ive of  the  United  States  In  International  re- 
lations, creating  a  single  North  American 
voice  in  confrontations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

These  rules  were  Informal,  unwritten  and 
unenforceable,  yet  were  mutually  under- 
stood and  respected.  For  most  of  this  centu- 
ry they  worked  with  remarkable  effective- 
ness. But  they  have  eroded  badly  since  the 
1960s. 

Issues  are  being  thrashed  out  acrimoni- 
ously and  publicly  and  at  a  higher  and 
higher  level.  In  violation  of  rule  one. 
Energy,  pollution,  fisheries,  advertising  and 
Investment  disputes  are  no  longer  of  a 
nature  to  be  quietly  settled  over  cigars  and 
brandy  following  a  good  dinner.  They  are 
now  the  subject  of  lawsuits  and  political 
speeches  in  which  hard  words  are  spoken 
and  rigid  positions  are  staked  out.  The 
rising  level  of  controversy  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  media,  magnifying  the  dis- 
pute and  adding  Impetus  to  the  rhetorical 
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spiral.  The  fact  that  President  Reagan  has 
more  meetings  with  Canadian  leaders  than 
his  predecessors  is  not  a  sign  of  improved  re- 
lations—it is  a  sign  that  relations  are  so 
troubled  that  the  top  leaders  themselves 
have  to  step  in  repeatedly  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems that  formerly  were  settled  at  a  much 
lower  level. 

Rule  one  was  partly  a  victim  of  the  break- 
down of  rule  two.  Canada  became  alarmed 
at  the  extent  of  U.S.  control  over  its  econo- 
my and  over  the  pervasive  U.S.  domination 
of  Its  culture.  In  attempting  to  regain  con- 
trol over  itself  Canada  began  imposing  bar- 
riers and  controls— such  as  its  Foreign  In- 
vestment Review  Agency  and  its  new  "Cana- 
dianization"  policy  in  energy— that  nettled 
Americans  accustomed  to  free  access  to  Ca- 
nadian marltets  and  resources.  The  U.S.. 
too.  was  guilty  of  such  limitations  although 
they  have  tended  to  be  more  subtle  and 
more  unconscious.  State-by-state  restric- 
tions—such as  "by  American"  policies  in 
more  than  30  sUte»— hindered  Canadian 
sales  of  such  important  products  as  public 
transportation  equipment.  As  increasingly 
wealthy  Canadian  companies  attempted  to 
buy  into  the  U.S.  economy,  they  found  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  resistance:  an  example 
was  the  attempt  by  Seagrams  to  take  over 
Conoco. 

Prom  the  collapse  of  rule  two.  it  is  but  a 
short  step  to  the  collapse  of  rule  three.  In 
fact,  the  langtiage  of  linkage  and  reciprocity 
already  is  creeping  into  political  discussions 
of  Canadian-U.S.  relations.  In  a  direct  retal- 
iation against  OtUwa's  National  Energy 
Program,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bar  Cana- 
dians from  investing  in  U.S.  energy  indus- 
tries. American  businesses  have  been  sur- 
veyed to  discover  areas  of  chronic  unhappi- 
ness  with  Candian  policies.  Retaliatory  laws 
and  the  routine  use  of  linkage  in  negotia- 
tions may  not  be  far  away. 

Rule  four  has  been  in  trouble  for  years. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re- 
strain U.S.  power— while  there  has  never  In 
this  century  been  the  slightest  question  of  a 
military  threat  to  Canada,  it  is  virtually  Im- 
possible to  restrain  the  political  and  espe- 
cially the  economic  power  of  the  U.S.  be- 
cause it  is  so  great.  Canada  has  t>een  over- 
whelmed to  the  point  where  Canadians  feel 
that  they  are  being  swallowed  In  an  all-en- 
compassing U.S.  cultural  and  economic  blob. 
In  struggling  to  break  free,  they  are  inclined 
to  withhold  some  of  the  tacitly-pledged  po- 
litical support  in  the  world  arena  Canada 
broke  with  the  U.S.  on  early  recognition  of 
China  and  on  the  attempted  quarantine  of 
Cuba;  lately,  the  Canadians  have  been  more 
openly  critical  of  the  way  the  United  States 
handles  its  affairs  in  Central  America  and 
of  unilateral  U.S.  decisions  to  Impose  sanc- 
tions on  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  it  happens.  Canada  proved  right  about 
China,  as  the  U.S.  has  long  since  conceded. 
It's  possible  that  Canada  is  right  on  other 
matters  as  well:  in  any  event  Canada  can  no 
longer  be  depended  upon  to  give  unstinting 
support  to  the  United  States  In  many  areas 
of  foreign  policy.  Rule  four  Is  finished. 

With  the  old  rules  becoming  obsolete  or 
unworkable,  it  Is  inevitable  that  a  new  set  of 
rules  will  be  devised.  If  statesmanship,  good 
sense  and  especially  good  nelghborllness 
prevail,  the  new  rules  will  be  as  good  as  the 
old.  But  if  the  present  acrimony  gets  out  of 
hand,  if  it  becomes  Impossible  to  unsay  the 
angry  words  and  undo  the  angry  deeds;  if 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  let  their  justifiable  dif- 
ferences turn  into  unnecessary  division— if 
these  things  happen,  one  of  the  finest,  most 
fruitful  and  most  promising  national  asso- 


ciations in  history  will  be  destroyed.  Both  of 
us  will  have  lost  something  of  ourselves.  We 
will  be  far  less  than  we  were,  and  far  less 
than  we  could  have  become. 

A  Colo  Wihd  Prom  Camada— II 

The  longstanding  "special  relationship" 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  in 
danger  of  collapse,  yesterday's  editorial 
pointed  out.  because  the  old  rules  governing 
that  relationship  no  longer  apply.  The  time 
is  past  when  problems  can  t>e  settled  quietly 
and  informally:  each  side  is  beginning  to 
shut  off  portions  of  its  economy  to  the 
other:  linkage  and  retaliation  are  creeping 
into  laws  and  negotiations;  the  former  unity 
of  action  in  foreign  affairs  is  gone. 

New  rules  are  needed,  but  what  are  they 
to  be?  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  for 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  to  deal  with  each  other 
exactly  as  they  deal  with  more  distant  coun- 
tries. They  can  drive  the  hardest  bargain  in 
their  power,  using  strength  in  one  area  to 
gain  advantage  in  another.  They  can  make 
everything  from  trade  to  television  the  sub- 
ject of  formal  negotiation,  replacing  infor- 
mal arrangements  with  written  contracts.  In 
international  relations  they  can  form  ad  hoc 
combinations  with  other  countries  to  bring 
pressure  on  each  other. 

This  is  already  beginning  to  happen.  Can- 
ada's growing  energy  wealth— coupled  with 
the  energy  demands  in  the  U.S.— is  giving 
Ottawa  a  new  leverage  in  dealing  with 
Washington;  it  is  being  used  with  ever  great- 
er confidence.  More  matters  are  being  gov- 
erned by  formal  treaties  or  regulated  by  bu- 
reaucratic government  agencies  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  Canada  is  distancing 
itself  from  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  joining 
informal  coalitions  with  other  countries  to 
contest  U.S.  positions. 

To  some  extent,  these  changes  are  un- 
avoidable. Canada's  economic  power  is  grow- 
ing steadily  in  relation  to  that  of  the  United 
Sutes;  often  it  seems  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  even  desirable  to  protect  the 
weak  partner  from  the  strong  one.  As  a  rich 
treasure  house  of  natural  resources  in  a  re- 
source-hungry world,  Canada  has  the 
strength  and  the  need  to  protect  its  econo- 
my from  raiding  buccaneers.  Its  National 
Energy  Program,  which  has  angered  Ameri- 
cans more  than  any  Canadian  policy  in 
memory,  is  aimed  at  reducing  foreign 
(mostly  U.S.)  ownership  of  Its  oil  and  gas 
from  the  astonishingly  high  figure  of  74 
percent  to  a  more  reasonable  50  percent. 
Americans,  who  cry  out  in  alarm  when  for- 
eigners buy  only  small  shares  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies, should  be  able  to  understand  Canadian 
concern  over  such  huge  foreign  involvement 
in  a  strategically  critical  part  of  its  econo- 
my. 

As  a  major  trading  nation— 30  percent  of 
its  ONP  derives  from  foreign  trade  com- 
pared with  only  five  percent  in  the  U.S.— 
Canada  faces  foreign  policy  imperatives 
that  the  U.S.  does  not.  When  the  U.S.  ap- 
plies trade  sanctions  against  adversaries  it 
has  far  less  at  stake  than  Canada.  Canadi- 
ans can't  afford  to  be  as  blunt  as  the  U.S.  in 
dealing  with  other  countries  because  they 
must  keep  important  trade  channels  open. 

So  Canada  is  stronger  than  it  was;  Its 
world  perspective  differs  from  ours;  there 
must  be  changes  in  the  relationship.  But  If 
it  deteriorates  to  the  level  of  an  economic 
slugfest  there  will  be  a  lot  of  suffering,  most 
of  it  by  Canada.  As  strong  as  Canada  has 
become.  It  still  is  no  match  for  the  U.S.  In 
linkage  battles  and  reciprocity  wars  Canada 
will  lose  nearly  every  time.  As  great  as  is 
Canada's  foreign  trade,  most  of  that  trade  is 


with  the  United  States.  If  sufficiently  pro- 
voked, the  U.S.  could  conceivably  slap  sanc- 
tions on  Canada  as  it  has  done  elsewhere. 

And  hateful  as  it  may  be  even  to  suggest 
it.  military  power  would  have  a  role  to  play 
if  relations  descended  to  the  donnybrook 
level.  Canada's  military  forces  have  been  ne- 
glected to  the  point  where  officials  in 
Ottawa  are  able  to  joke  wryly  that  the  Is- 
raeli army  could  easily  land  in  Halifax  and 
march  right  to  Vancouver  without  serious 
interference.  Its  entire  armed  forces  number 
but  80,000.  and  although  Canada  is  a  mari- 
time power  its  navy  has  run  down  to  some- 
thing considerably  less  than  a  coastal  de- 
fense force.  It  has  no  ship  larger  than  a  frig- 
ate, and  it  has  only  30  of  those— most  of 
which  are  old  and  nearly  obsolete. 

So  in  a  particularly  angry  dispute— over 
rights  of  transit  through  certain  Canadian 
territorial  waters  for  example— Canadians 
would  have  to  consider  something  that  had 
never  before  entered  their  minds:  the  possi- 
ble use  of  U.S.  military  force. 

That  kind  of  confrontation  is  almost  un- 
imaginable, but  severe  antagonisms  surely 
would  result  if  Canada  and  the  U.S.  allowed 
the  usual  rules  of  international  competition 
to  govern  their  relations.  It  would  be  genu- 
inely tragic  if  two  such  old  friends  should 
take  to  fighting,  even  in  the  figurative 
sense.  The  special  relationship,  though 
facing  a  serious  test,  still  exists  and  It  is 
worth  preserving.  And  if  it  is  worth  preserv- 
ing, then  it  is  worth  some  concessions  on 
both  sides  in  the  formulation  of  new  rules 
to  govern  it. 

One  rule  must  be  that  the  United  States 
should  consciously  restrain  itself  from 
taking  unfair  advantage  of  Its  greater 
power.  That  means,  first  of  all.  that  the  use 
of  force  must  be  strictly  and  rigorously 
baruied  no  matter  how  acrimonious  the  dif- 
ferences may  become.  And  secondly,  it 
means  restraint  in  the  use  of  economic 
power.  It  was  clearly  unfair  for  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies to  exert  so  great  a  degree  of  control 
over  Canada's  oil  and  gas.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment should  have,  and  could  have,  tried  to 
restrain  the  companies  before  the  Canadi- 
ans had  to  do  it  themselves.  The  U.S.  now 
should  be  cooperating  cheerfully  in  getting 
oil  giants  under  control  In  Canada. 

In  return.  Canada  should  be  scrupulously 
fair  to  the  U.S.  companies  In  extricating 
Itself  from  their  grasp.  It  has  not  been  up  to 
now.  In  buying  up  shares  of  producing  U.S. 
wells  the  Canadians  are  refusing  to  pay  a 
fair  share  of  the  development  costs  that  led 
to  them,  such  as  the  drilling  of  dry  holes. 
And.  further.  Canada  must  promise  not  to 
attempt  to  force  out  U.S.  investment  in 
other  areas  where  U.S.  control  has  not 
reached  the  proportions  it  did  in  oil  and  gas. 
That  doesn't  mean  Canada  should  not  pre- 
vent the  U.S.  share  in  an  Industry  from  in- 
creasing to  unacceptable  levels:  it  does 
mean,  however,  that  present  investments 
should  be  declared  safe  from  future  arbi- 
trary tampering.  Without  that  confidence, 
economic  relations  will  suffer  needlessly. 

Restrictions  in  either  country  on  Invest- 
ment by  the  other  should  be  considered  on  a 
case  by  case  basis  and  imposed  only  to  pre- 
vent clear  and  direct  harm  to  the  host  coun- 
try. Pollution  would  be  a  good  reason:  pro- 
tectionism a  bad  one.  Canada's  Foreign  In- 
vestment Review  Agency  has  become  a  bu- 
reaucratic bottleneck  at  best,  and  a  protec- 
tionist Instrument  at  worst:  It  should  be 
scaled  back  in  size  and  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  buy  American  "  policies  in  U.S.  states 
and  cities  ought  to  include  Canada  In  the 
definition  of  "American." 
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The  fact  that  so  much  air  and  water 
passes  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
countries  imposes  another  rule:  Economic 
considerations  must  be  secondary  to  the 
control  of  pollution,  especially  when  it  fouls 
a  neighbor.  The  United  States  bears  the 
heaviest  responsibility  in  this  area  because 
the  prevailing  winds  east  of  the  great  plains 
tend  to  move  polluted  air  from  the  industri- 
al U.S.  midwest  into  cleaner  Canadian  terri- 
tory. The  Reagan  administration— in  the 
persons  of  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
and  EPA  Administrator  Anne  Gorsuch— has 
behaved  stupidly  In  the  "acid  rain "  contro- 
versy by  putting  off  action  on  the  pretext  of 
studying  the  problem  further.  The  problem 
has  been  studied  to  death— and  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  Canadian  lakes  is  the  result. 
The  job  now  is  to  get  to  work  on  solutions. 

In  international  relations,  the  rule  should 
be  for  the  two  sides  to  capitalize  on  their 
real  and  unavoidable  differences,  not  fight 
over  them.  For  example.  Canada's  aid  and 
trade  policies  have  made  Canadians  much 
more  attractive  than  Americans  in  the 
Third  World,  where  the  U.S.  is  often  regard- 
ed with  fear  and  suspicion.  Canadians  can 
(and  often  do)  act  as  intermediaries  between 
the  U.S.  and  certain  Third  World  coun- 
tries—to the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

The  United  SUtes  no  longer  has  the  right 
or  the  need  to  demand  that  Canada  march 
in  lockstep  with  us  on  foreign  policy.  For 
one  thing  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  late  has  car- 
omed about  from  detente  to  confrontation, 
from  a  preoccupation  with  human  rights  to 
a  cold-eyed  pragmatism.  If  we're  not  sure 
what  our  own  foreign  policy  is.  we  can't  ask 
others  to  conform  to  it. 

While  U.S.  policy  has  zigzagged.  Canada's 
has  followed  a  straight  and  cautious  course 
that  often  has  proved  more  farsighted  than 
our  own.  Another  value  to  Canadian  inde- 
pendence in  foreign  policy  is  that  it  stands 
as  proof  to  the  world  that  being  close  to  the 
U.S..  as  opposed  to  the  U.S.S.R.  •  •  *. 

In  NATO.  Canada  has  regularly  supported 
the  U.S..  but  it  has  failed  miserably  to  meet 
the  costly  but  vital  needs  of  the  alliance's 
military  strength.  Its  minuscule  armed 
forces  must  be  restored  at  least  to  the  point 
where  the  joke  about  Israeli  Invasion  would 
not  apply.  Better  to  have  a  militarily  strong 
Canada  differ  with  the  U.S.  over  NATO 
policies  than  to  have  a  puny  one  agree  with 
us.  It  is  galling  to  Americans  to  spend  them- 
selves into  debt  defending  Canada  when  Ca- 
nadians themselves  seem  unwilling  to  do  it. 

Those  are  some  of  the  rules  and  principles 
that  can  be  applied  to  a  new  and  different 
but  badly  needed  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Others  will  evolve  as  the  new  relationship 
develops.  The  new  rules,  like  the  old  ones, 
cannot  be  written  down,  codified  and  en- 
forced: They  will  depend  on  good  will.  For- 
tunately, there  Is  plenty  of  that  in  reserve. 
The  great  warmth  that  Canadians  and 
Americans  feel  for  each  other  on  a  personal 
basis  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  dis- 
putes at  institutional  levels.  That  warmth  Is 
the  real  basis  for  a  special  relationship  be- 
tween two  great  and  proud  peoples:  it  is  the 
one  overwhelming  reason  that  citizens  of 
both  countries  can  have  confidence  that  the 
present  wintry  chill  in  our  relations  will 
soon  give  way  to  a  new  and  special  spring. 

Canada-Unites  States  Relations: 

Consensus  or  Confrontation? 

(By  E>onald  Barry) 

Canadians     and     Americans     have     long 

hailed   the   relationship   between   the   two 

countries  as  a  model  for  the  enlightened 


conduct  of  interstate  relations.  The  essence 
of  the  formula  lies  in  a  mutual  commitment 
to  resolve  differences  cooperatively  in  a 
spirit  of  consultation  and  accommodation. 
Whether  or  not  the  model  reliably  captured 
the  management  of  Canada-U.S.  relations  in 
the  past  it  is  hardly  an  accurate  account  of 
the  current  state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  we  have 
seen  a  distressing  deterioration  in  the  rela- 
tionship over  the  past  several  months.  A  Ca- 
nadian official  has  warned  that  the  two 
countries  have  entered  "a  dangerous  period 
of  creeping  confrontation  "  In  their  rela- 
tions. An  American  spokesman  has  observed 
ominously  that  their  relations  are  "sliding 
dangerously  toward  crisis. "  More  alarming 
still,  while  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and 
President  Reagan  have  agreed  to  make  the 
resolution  of  bilateral  issues  a  mutual  prior- 
ity, an  unprecedented  five  summit  meetings 
between  them  In  the  last  nine  months  have 
failed  to  halt  the  slide. 

The  existence  of  Irritants  in  Canada-U.S. 
relations  Is  hardly  surprising  given  the  un- 
paralleled Interdependence  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  enormous  disparity  in 
power  between  them.  What  is  disturbing 
about  the  present  situation,  however,  is  the 
unwillingness  of  the  two  governments  to 
manage  their  differences  cooperatively  and 
the  risk  that  they  will  react  In  ways  that 
will  damage  both  their  interests. 

Many  commentators  trace  the  deteriora- 
tion to  the  sharp  differences  in  the  policy 
directions  of  the  two  countries— between 
the  Trudeau  government's  Interventionism 
and  the  Reagan  administration's  emphasis 
on  deregulation.  Yet.  contrasting  policy  ap- 
proaches are  not  new  to  the  relationship. 
Canadian  governments  have  generally 
played  an  active  national  policy  role  while 
American  administrations  have  usually 
adopted  a  more  laissez  faire  approach. 
Moreover.  In  the  last  dozen  years  both  coun- 
tries have  become  more  aggressive  In  pursu- 
ing their  respective  national  interests.  This 
is  not  alarming  in  itself  provided  that  it  is 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  concern  for  the 
health  of  the  relationship  on  which  so 
many  of  their  interests  depend.  Unhappily 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Indeed, 
the  past  several  years  have  seen  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  both  sides  to  clarify  their 
bilateral  intentions  and  a  disturbing  unilat- 
eralism in  their  policy  approaches. 

The  current  atmosphere  of  the  relation- 
ship is  very  reminiscent  of  the  way  relations 
between  the  two  countries  developed  some 
twelve  years  ago.  The  period  began  auspi- 
ciously when  the  newly  elected  leaders, 
Pierre  Trudeau  and  Richard  Nixon,  met  in 
Washington  in  March  1969.  The  meeting 
heralded  a  "new  era  of  consultation"  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  But  the  formu- 
la was  soon  ignored.  Both  sides,  increasingly 
preoccupied  with  their  own  national  con- 
cerns, set  out  on  divergent  policy  courses 
that  strained  relations  between  them.  This 
was  shown  in  the  frequent  adoption  of  pro- 
tectionist policies  and  resort  to  unilateral 
methods  of  achieving  ther.i.  This  culminat- 
ed In  the  Nixon  administration's  surprise 
"New  Ek;onomic  Policy"  measures  of  August 
1971,  which  included  a  temporary  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  imports.  Canada  was  not 
given  its  traditional  exemption  from  the 
move  even  though  it  was  severely  affected 
by  it.  This  in  turn  created  Canadian  anxiety 
about  U.S.  policy  intentions  toward  Canada. 
Consequently.  Mr.  Trudeau  made  a  special 
trip  to  Washington  in  December  1971  to 
seek  reassurance  from  President  Nixon.  Mr. 
Nixon  provided  assurances  privately  then 
and  publicly  during  his  April  1972  visit  to 


Canada,  while  indicating  that  the  U.S. 
would  no  longer  deal  with  Ctmada  on  special 
terms.  Canada  responded  by  launching  its 
"Third  Option  "  policy  aimed  at  reducing  its 
vulnerability  to  the  U.S.  (The  policy  consist- 
ed of  internal  measures  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  Canada's  economy  and  cultural 
life  and  diversification  of  external  economic 
relations  to  counterbalance  ties  with  the 
U.S.) 

Any  hope  that  these  developments  would 
put  the  relationship  on  a  sounder  footing 
were  negated  by  heavy  handed  American  at- 
tempts to  redress  its  temporary  trade  deficit 
with  Canada  in  1972  and  1973.  and  by  In- 
creasing Canadian  unilateralism  on  trade 
and  energy.  By  the  time  President  Ford  re- 
placed the  resigned  Richard  Nixon  in  1974 
the  relationship  was  badly  in  need  of  repair. 
When  Messrs  Trudeau  and  Ford  met  in 
Washington  In  December  1974  they  made 
some  progress  toward  restoring  sUblllty  by 
reiterating  the  importance  of  bilateral  con- 
sultation. But  the  formula  seemed  more 
honored  in  the  breach.  Unilateral  decisions 
on  both  sides,  including  Canadian  restric- 
tions on  business  advertising  on  American 
border  television  sUtions  reaching  the  Ca- 
nadian viewing  audience,  U.S.  restrictions 
on  foreign  convention  travel  and  such  issues 
as  the  Garrison  Dam  created  further  prob- 
lems. 

By  the  beginning  of  1977.  however,  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  had  under- 
gone a  sharp  turn  around.  Declining  eco- 
nomic prospects  on  both  sides,  the  gather- 
ing energy  shortage  and  the  election  of  the 
PQ  government  in  Quebec  refocused  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  attention  on  the  benefits  of 
closer  relations.  The  shift  was  confirmed 
when  Mr.  Trudeau  visited  Washington  in 
February  1977  to  meet  the  new  American 
president,  Jimmy  Carter.  Mr.  Trudeau  said, 
and  President  Carter  agreed,  that  the  two 
countries  in  managing  their  complex  rela- 
tionship had  set  "the  standard  for  enlight- 
ened international  relations."  Canada-U.S. 
reapprochement  was  exemplified  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  number  of  cooperative  ventures 
including  the  Alaska  highway  gas  pipeline 
agreement  In  September  1977. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  new  strains 
began  to  appear  in  the  relationship.  Compe- 
tition between  Ontario  and  Ohio  for  new 
auto  plant  investment  aggravated  existing 
problems  of  bilateral  sharing  under  the 
Canada-U.S.  auto  pact.  New  Canadian  con- 
cerns were  prompted  by  the  increasing 
number  of  Buy  America  laws,  acid  rain,  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  ratify  the  East  Coast 
fisheries  agreement  an.d  American  delays  in 
approving  a  financial  waiver  package  to  ease 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  By  last 
October  the  Canadian  ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington warned  that  relations  had  "begun  to 
swing  In  the  wrong  direction"  coupling  this 
with  a  call  for  more  serious  U.S.  attention 
to  the  relationship.  But  less  than  a  month 
later  the  Trudeau  government  suddenly  in- 
troduced its  National  Energy  Program 
(NEP).  aimed  at  achieving  50%  Canadian 
ownership  of  the  country's  American  domi- 
nated oil  industry  by  1990.  The  NEP.  which 
is  based  on  a  structure  of  Canadian  prefer- 
ences, has  provoked  strong  criticism  within 
U.S.  business  and  government  circles. 

The  Trudeau  governments  nationalistic 
policy  emphasis  coincided  with  the  election 
of  the  Reagan  administration  last  Novem- 
t>er.  The  contrasting  policy  approaches  of 
the  two  governments  and  the  nature  of  the 
issues  before  them  should  have  strength- 
ened their  commitment  to  effective  bilateral 
management.  But  there  is  not  much  evi- 
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dence  to  show  that  It  h*s.  The  Trudeau  gov- 
ernment has  apparently  shelved  plans  to 
extend  Its  Canadianizatlon  policy  by  tough- 
ening its  foreign  investment  review  process. 
But  it  has  refused  to  modify  the  NEP.  de- 
spite growing  administration  and  congres- 
sional complaints  that  it  discriminates 
against  American  oil  interests  In  Canada. 
And  the  Reagan  administration,  despite  its 
stated  desire  to  Improve  relations  with 
Canada,  has  not  been  noticeably  responsive 
to  Canadian  complaints  about  such  issues  as 
acid  rain,  the  auto  pact  and  its  high  interest 
rate  policy. 

The  Trudeau  government's  emphasis  on 
Canadianizatlon.  including  the  NEP.  is  un- 
derstandable given  the  high  level  of  foreign 
ownership  of  the  country's  economy  and 
the  need  to  develop  a  coherent  Industrial 
strategy  responsive  to  Canadian  require- 
ments. The  unilateral  implementation  of 
such  measures  Is  not.  There  Is  a  danger  that 
the  government's  policy  moves  will  affect 
American  investor  conlldence  In  Canada 
and  prompt  U.S.  retaliation.  Equally  worri- 
some is  the  possibility  that  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  especially  will  become 
leas  responsive  on  measures  of  direct  con- 
cern to  Canada  or  link  the  passage  of  such 
measures  to  modification  of  Canadian  poli- 
cies. On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  U.S.  re- 
sponsiveness to  Canadian  complaints  has 
created  doubts  in  Canada  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Reagan  administration's  com- 
mitment to  improve  their  bilateral  relations. 
U.S.  actions  on  the  Alaska  pipeline  waiver 
package  and  the  new  bilateral  tax  treaty 
will  be  seen  as  important  indications  of  the 
administrations  policy  intentions  (and 
those  of  Congress)  in  this  regard. 

The  dangers  Inherent  in  the  developments 
I  have  de8crit)ed  are  obvious.  Through  its 
policy  excesses  Canada  risks  Jeopardizing 
access  to  Its  most  important  external 
market  and  Investment  source.  And  contin- 
ued American  inattention  to  Canada's  con- 
cerns, or  overreaction  to  the  NEP.  could 
poison  prospects  for  achieving  the  adminis- 
tration's professed  goal  of  closer  North 
American  cooperation,  or  prompt  the  Cana- 
dian government  to  adopt  more  nationalistic 
measures  to  insulate  Itself  from  the  effects 
of  U.S.  policies.  (It  was,  for  example,  the 
1971  Nixon  economic  shocks  that  catalysed 
the  Canadian  government's  "Third  Option" 
policy  which  included  the  creation  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency  and  re- 
strictions on  foreign— mainly  U.S.— cultural 
imports.) 

My  point  is  not  that  the  two  governments 
should— nor  could  one  realistically  expect 
them  to— abandon  their  respective  policy 
approaches,  but  that  they  should  pursue 
them  with  greater  sensitivity  to  their 
impact  on  each  other's  interests.  They  have 
recently  taken  a  first  step  in  this  direction 
by  softening  their  harsh  rhetoric  of  previ- 
ous months.  But  this  will  mean  little  if  It  is 
not  accompanied  by  progress  on  the  issues 
that  divide  them.  And.  for  the  moment  at 
least,  there  are  few  grounds  for  optimism. 
(A  senior  U.S.  trade  official,  for  example, 
has  commented  that  the  present  diplomatic 
silence  between  the  two  governments  masks 
"a  confrontational  mode  that  almost  defies 
solution. ")  Nor  is  the  answer  to  be  found  in 
the  creation  of  new  consultative  mecha- 
nisms as  proposed  by  some  ottservers.  Cur- 
rent Canada-U.S.  problems  are  not  rooted 
in  a  shortage  of  opportunities  for  consulta- 
tion, but  in  a  lack  of  political  will  to  exploit 
them. 

The  climate  of  the  relationship  will  im- 
prove only  when  both  sides  are  seriously 


willing  to  commit  themselves  to  the  effec- 
tive management  of  their  relations.  For  the 
relationship  can  hardly  operate  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  two  countries  if  it  is  based  on 
mutual  neglect. 


WORLD  BANK  SUPPORT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Treasury  Department  recently  com- 
pleted a  yearlong  assessment  of  the 
United  States  role  in  the  World  Bank 
and  other  multilateral  development 
banks.  The  study,  entitled  "United 
States  Participation  in  the  Multilater- 
al Development  Banks  In  the  1980's." 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  com- 
mentary. 

While  I  expect  to  speak  at  greater 
length  on  this  subject  at  a  later  date.  I 
ask  that  an  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on 
March  9.  1982,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Honolulu  Star- Bulletin— Mar.  9. 
1983] 
World  Bakx  Support 

The  World  Bank  and  Its  associated  devel- 
opment banks  have  Just  won  support  from  a 
rather  unexpected  quarter— a  task  force 
within  President's  Reagan's  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Nineteen  criticisms  of  the  bank,  many  of 
them  originating  In  Congress,  were  exam- 
ined by  the  task  force.  It  broadly  supported 
only  two  of  them. 

What  makes  this  of  especial  Interest.  Con- 
grresMional  Quarterly  magazine  reports,  is 
that  the  World  Bank  examination  was  con- 
ducted by  conservative  Republicans,  includ- 
ing several  officials  who  in  the  past  had  sup- 
plied congressional  critics  with  ammunition 
against  the  bank. 

Thomas  C.  Dawson,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary for  developing  nations,  commented: 
"Many  of  us  came  in  skeptical  of  the  banks 
because  many  of  the  criticisms  came  from 
people  we  knew  and  respected.  We  learned 
that  the  facts  did  not  always  support  the 
criticisms. " 

One  criticism  was  of  a  160  million  loan  to 
Vietnam  in  1978  for  an  agricultural  irriga- 
tion project.  Critics  said  this  showed  the 
United  States  had  no  control  over  the  bank 
even  though  it  was  the  biggest  contributor. 
The  task  force  replied  that  the  Incident  ac- 
tually demonstrated  U.S.  control.  Congres- 
sional reaction  was  so  negative  that  Viet- 
nam has  not  received  a  World  Bank  loan 
since  then.  Robert  McNamara.  then  World 
Bank  president,  even  signed  an  unusual 
letter  to  Congress  promising  there  wouldn't 
be  any  more. 

The  report  found  that  the  Unitod  SUtes 
is  without  question  the  major  influence  in 
the  bank.  Also  that  "on  the  whole,  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  the  World  Bank  group 
have  been  consistent  with  U.S.  interests." 

Charges  that  so-called  "soft  loans"  which 
are  very  close  to  welfare  handouts  are  often 
spent  foolishly  were  rebutted  by  the  World 
Bank's  current  president.  A.  W.  Clausen, 
former  president  of  BankAmerica,  and  the 
Treasury  task  force. 

They  concluded  the  soft  loans  go  for  basic 
human  needs,  like  schooling  and  food  pro- 
duction, in  countries  that  are  too  poor  to 
borrow  in  commercial  money  markets. 

The  only  major  criticisms  supported  by 
the  Treasury  task  force  are  that  the  banks 


seem  to  emphasize  numbers  of  loans  over 
quality  and  don't  do  enough  to  get  develop- 
ing countries  off  the  dole. 

One  congressional  critic  already  has  chal- 
lenged the  report.  Rep.  Mickey  Edwards.  R- 
Okla..  suggests  the  Treasury  team  was 
brainwashed  by  the  State  Department. 

Congressional  committees  will  be  sure  to 
hold  hearings  on  it.  and  probe  it  harder. 

Given  the  basic  desirability  of  what  the 
World  Bank  hopes  to  do  in  helping  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
supported  by  a  supposedly  hard-headed 
crew  of  conservatives  who  started  as  skep- 
tics. 
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SWAMP  FOX  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  went  on  record  in  support  of 
the  Swamp  Pox  Festivjd  ceremonies 
plaiuied  in  honor  of  the  great  Gen. 
Francis  Marion— the  Swamp  Fox  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  South  in  general  and  South 
Carolina  in  particular  were  battle- 
grounds of  the  Revolution.  Indeed, 
more  battles  were  fought  in  South 
Carolina  than  in  any  other  State  and  I 
need  only  recite  the  names  of  Camden. 
Cowpens,  and  Eutaw  Springs  to  docu- 
ment the  record. 

The  name  Francis  Marion  is  of 
course  known  throughout  the  land 
and  wherever  it  is  mentioned,  the 
Image  of  gallantry,  dashing  military 
mien,  and  perseverence  in  the  pursuit 
of  victory  come  immediately  to  mind. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  Francis  Marion  Commemora- 
tive Committee  is  planning  a  Swamp 
Fox  Festival  on  April  3,  1982,  at 
Marion  and  Florence,  S.C.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  South  Carolina 
Bicentennial  Commission  will  be  coop- 
erating In  this  ceremony.  It  will  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  many  observa- 
tions America  is  having  during  this 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial.  I  hope 
that  citizens  from  across  the  land  will 
participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  oe  printed 
In  today's  edition  of  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  CONCURRKNT  RKSOLimON  EXPRESSING  SUP- 
PORT    POR     THI     CKREMONIBS     PLANNED     IN 

Honor  or  Francis  Marion.  Swamp  Fox  op 
THI  Revolution,  on  April  Third  in 
Marion  and  Florence  and  Expressing  Ap- 
preciation to  the  Postmaster  General  op 
the  United  States  and  to  Certain  Others 

Whereas,  in  the  American  Revolution. 
South  Carolina  was  the  battleground  of 
freedom— more  battles  were  fought  on  her 
soil  than  any  other  state,  her  daughters  are 
among  the  heroines  of  the  land,  her  sons 
among  the  heroes  of  the  nation:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  PosUl  Service 
has  issued  millions  of  commemorative  post- 
cards In  honor  of  the  epic  battles  of  Kings 
Mountain.  Cowpens.  and  Eutaw  Springs  and 
is  issuing  over  twenty  million  commemora- 


tive postcards  in  honor  of  Francis  Marion, 
the  Swamp  Pox  of  the  Revolution,  at  Fran- 
cis Marlon  College  on  April  3.  1982:  and 

Whereas,  more  cities  and  counties  are 
named  for  General  Francis  Marion  than 
any  other  military  hero  of  the  American 
Revolution  except  George  Washington:  and 

Whereas,  the  Francis  Marion  Commemo- 
rative Committee  is  planning  a  "Swamp  Fox 
Festival"  on  April  3.  1982,  at  Marion  and 
Florence.  South  Carolina,  in  cooperation 
with  the  South  Carolina  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas,  the  events  planned  include  a 
service  at  Marion  at  10:00  a.m..  a  parade  at 
Florence  at  12:30  p.m..  which  will  be 
planned  as  a  combination  of  a  homecoming 
and  armed  forces  parade  including  military 
and  school  bands,  tanks,  and  planes  and 
VIP's.  a  celebration  in  honor  of  our  herit- 
age, a  military  encampment  at  3:00  p.m.  of 
soldiers  dressed  like  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Postal  Service  First  Day  Cere- 
mony at  5:00  p.m.  at  Francis  Marion  Col- 
lege, and  a  reception  and  dinner  that 
evening:  and 

Whereas,  during  South  Carolina's  celebra- 
tion of  the  founding  of  the  nation  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State's  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  United  States  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps,  the  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Citadel,  the  Department 
of  Parks.  Recreation  and  Tourism,  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  and  the 
Educational  Television  Network  have  been 
constant  in  their  support,  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  their  support  is 
again  needed  in  the  celebration  of  our  na- 
tional heritage:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  General 
Assembly  expresses  its  support  in  behalf  of 
the  Swamp  Fox  Festival,  the  ceremonies 
planned  in  honor  of  General  Francis 
Marlon,  the  Swamp  Fox  of  the  Revolution, 
on  April  3.  1982.  at  Marion  and  Florence, 
South  Carolina,  and  commends  such  cere- 
monies to  the  Governor,  the  Congressional 
E>elegation,  the  various  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments,  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  nation;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governor,  the  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  Commanding  Officers  of  Fort 
Jackson,  the  Sixth  Naval  District.  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  Parris  Island  Marine 
Base,  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  South 
Carolina  National  Guard,  and  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  i:>epartment  of  Parks.  Recreation 
and  Tourism,  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  and  the  Educational  Television 
Network,  and  to  such  others  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate. 


BARGE  COMPANIES  LOAN 
GUARANTEES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  this  year  confronts  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  rationalizing  tax- 
payer support  for  private,  profitmak- 
ing  companies  operating  in  various 
transportation  modes.  The  administra- 
tion, to  Its  great  credit,  seeks  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  as  many  of  the  subsidies 
as  It  can  weed  out— subsidies  to  rail- 
roads, to  barge  companies,  to  trucking 
companies,  and  to  aircraft  operators. 
This  Is  a  laudable  objective,  one  that  I 
am  convinced  is  very  important. 


One  issue  that  has  received  much  at- 
tention has  been  the  subsidies  that  are 
provided  to  the  barge  industry  as  a 
result  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
program  for  inland  waterway  con- 
struction and  operation.  There  are, 
however,  a  variety  of  other  subsidies 
available  to  the  barge  operators.  One 
of  these  is  the  loan  guarantee  program 
operated  under  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  Obviously,  a  loan 
guarantee  provides  a  subsidy  by  allow- 
ing the  borrower  to  obtain  lower  inter- 
est loans. 

To  give  my  colleagues  a  perspective 
on  the  size  of  this  very  important  pro- 
gram to  the  barge  industry,  a  program 
assuring  these  low-cost  equipment 
loans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  the  loans  guaranteed  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  prepared 
and  provided  at  my  request  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Transportation, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
recent  letter  requesting  Information  on 
companies  In  the  inland  commercial  barge 
industry  that  have  received  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Ship  Financing  Program  under 
Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

The  enclosed  listing  shows,  on  a  company- 
by-company  basis,  inland  vessels  financed 
under  the  Title  XI  program  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981.  Loan  guarantees,  which 
have  been  fully  repaid,  have  been  marked 
accordingly. 

I  trust  you  will  find  this  information  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely. 

Drew. 

Enclosure. 
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S.  2222-IMMIGRATION  POUCY 
REFORM 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  bill  2222  because  it  provides 
the  needed  reform  of  our  Nations  im- 
migration policy.  I  adamantly  believe 
that  any  U.S.  Immigration  policy  must 
have  as  its  primary  consideration  the 
national  Interest  and  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Wyoming, 
Senator  Simpson,  Is  aimed  at  Just 
that— the  well-being  of  our  Nation  and 
people. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  initiate  a  full-fledged  effort 
to  control  our  own  Iwrders.  The 
425.000  people  per  year  ceiling  on  im- 
migrants proposed  by  Senator  Simp- 
son is  fair  and  reasonable.  Coupled 
with  this  proposal  is  another  key  ele- 
ment essential  to  controlling  the 
border— stiff  penalties  on  employers 
who  hire  illegal  aliens. 

There  are  some  who  argue  against 
sanctions  on  employers.  We  must 
admit  that  the  primary  cause  of  illegal 
immigration  into  our  country  is  the 
easy  availability  of  Jobs.  By  making 
employment  less  likely,  inunigration 
would  be  less  attractive  for  those 
wanting  to  enter  illegally.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  cosponsored  would 
provide  the  needed  protection  of  em- 
ployers from  wrongful  prosecution 
while  minimizing  the  unwritten  incen- 
tives for  employment  of  Illegal  aliens. 

A  responsible  immigration  policy  is 
the  issue  here.  History  has  proven 
that  our  country  is  strong  because  of 
the  diverse  backgrounds  of  our  people. 
Legal  immigrant  residents  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Nation.  As  Alistair  Cooke  expressed  so 
well  in  his  book,  "America": 

But  in  the  wake  of  the  inuniKrant  flood 
that  we  have  been  talking  about,  paupers 
became  shopkeepers,  and  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  peasants  bound  for  centuries  to  silv- 
ers of  poor  soil  turned  into  clerks  and 
nurses  and  accountants  and  schoolteachers 
and  druggists  and  cab  drivers  and  lawyers 
and  doctors.  Looking  back  on  those  sheepish 
legions,  we  should  not  pretend  that  they 
were  ever  rollicking  characters  in  a  musical 
comedy.  But  we  should  not  forget,  either, 
the  millions  who  struggled  for  a  decent  and 
tidy  life,  and  made  it.  and  still  do. 


We  must  stop  the  illegal  flow  of 
people  across  our  borders  so  that  our 
natural-bom  citizens  and  others  who 
have  come  here  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  laws  will  be  protected.  We  must 
work  for  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
and  our  citizens.  Senator  Simpsons 
bill.  S.  2222.  is  fair  and  does  not  fa- 
tigue the  compassion  of  America.  By 
the  enactment  of  S.  2222  into  law. 
those  who  currently  reside  in  America 
and  those  new  Americans  that  will 
come  to  our  shores  in  the  future  will 
be  protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  March  18.  1982. 
New  York  Times  article  entitled  "Not 
Nativist.  Not  Racist.  Not  Mean"  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  IB,  19821 
Not  Nativist,  Not  Racist,  Not  Mean 

A  Republican  Senator  and  a  Democratic 
Congressman  joined  yesterday  to  Introduce 
a  rare  piece  of  legislation:  a  responsible  im- 
migration bill. 

To  understand  just  how  rare,  look  back 
into  history  to,  say,  the  Johnson  Act  of 
1924.  Its  national-origins  quota  system  re- 
verberated with  nativlsm  and  racism.  Or  the 
McCarranWalter  Act  of  1952.  Though 
partly  reformed  in  1965,  it  remains  the  basic 
immigration  law;  the  very  name  still  con- 
notes mean-spirited  red-baiting. 

Consider,  by  comparison,  the  new  propos- 
al by  Senator  Alan  Simpson,  a  Wyoming  Re- 
publican, and  Representative  Romano  Maz- 
zoU,  a  Kentucky  Democrat.  We  don't  agree 
with  all  of  it.  We  wish  they  were  willing, 
separately  and  swiftly,  to  correct  the  shame- 
fully long  detention  of  Haitian  migrants. 
But  there  will  be  time  later  for  objection.  As 
a  general  proposition,  the  Slmpson-Maaolt 
bill  is  at  once  tough,  fair  and  humane. 

First,  tough.  The  United  States  cannot 
conceivably  let  in  all  the  worldwide  millions 
who  want  in.  That  means  controlling  our 
own  borders  and  that,  in  turn,  means  some- 
thing called  employer  sanctions.  Federal  law 
must  forbid  hiring  Illegal  Immigrants  and 
also  provide  employers  with  a  way  to  Identi- 
fy who  they  are.  The  Simpson-Masoll  bill 
would  do  both.  Without  being  specific.  It 
calls  for  the  gradual  development  of  a  limit- 
ed, reasonable  process  of  Identification. 

Second,  fair.  There  is  growing  sentiment 
in  Congress  for  a  harsh  ceiling  on  immigra- 
tion. The  Simpson-Mazzoll  proposal  accepts 
the  principle,  calling  for  a  limit  of  425.000 
people  a  year  (apart  from  refugees,  whose 
entry  is  regulated  by  a  1980  act).  The 
425,000  figure  Is  low  and  subject  to  bargain- 
ing. But  It  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  regres- 
sive: it  approximates  present  Immigration, 
which  the  country  knows  It  can  handle  com- 
fortably. 

Third,  humane.  A  large  number  of  foreign 
migrants— maybe  half  a  million,  maybe  two 
and  a  half  million— have  lived  In  this  coun- 
try for  yetu^,  but  under  a  cloud:  they  en- 
tered Illegally.  Fearful  of  detection,  they  are 
vulnerable  to  exploitation.  Previous  propos- 
als for  amnesty  have  failed  as  too  harsh  or 
too  soft-headed.  The  new  bill  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable compromise,  providing  legal  status 
to  aliens  if  they  have  lived  here  since  1978. 

Reasonable  compromise  may.  Indeed,  be 
the  key  to  the  whole  bill.  Immigration  In- 
volves an  array  of  competing  Interests  that 


conform  to  no  party  or  ideological  lines. 
Senator  Simpson  and  Representative  Maz- 
zoli  have  balanced  the  ideas  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  a  blue-ribbon  immigration  com- 
mission: of  labor,  employers  and  minority 
groups:  of  different  regions;  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  resulting  bill  is  a  genuine  political 
achievement,  aligning  Congress  with  the 
best,  instead  of  the  worst,  in  the  American 
immigration  tradition. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  TAX 
ACT  OP  1982-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  123 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
today  legislation  entitled.  "The  Enter- 
prise Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982."  This  leg- 
islation authorizes  the  establishment 
of  an  Enterprise  Zone  program,  which 
is  an  experimental,  free  market-orient- 
ed program  for  dealing  with  the  severe 
problems  of  our  Nation's  economical- 
ly-depressed areas. 

In  my  January  26  State  of  the  Union 
message.  I  Indicated  that  we  would 
propose  legislation  for  a  new  effort  to 
review  the  decaying  areas  of  America's 
inner  cities  and  rural  towns.  We  have 
now  completed  work  on  this  new 
effort  and  it  Is  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed "Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act." 
Therefore.  I  am  requesting  today  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  apropriate 
committees  and  I  urge  Its  early  enact- 
ment. 

th«  concept  or  EirrzRPitiSE  zones 

The  Enterprise  Zone  concept  is 
based  on  utilizing  the  market  to  solve 
urban  problems,  relying  primarily  on 
private  sector  institutions.  The  idea  is 
to  create  a  productive,  free  market  en- 
vironment In  economically-depressed 
areas  by  reducing  taxes,  regulations 
smd  other  government  burdens  on  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  removal  of  these 
burdens  will  create  and  expand  eco- 
nomic opportunity  within  the  zone 
areas,  allowing  private  sector  firms 
and  entrepreneurs  to  create  Jobs— par- 
ticularly for  disadvantaged  workers— 
and  expand  economic  activity. 

Enterprise  Zones  are  based  on  an  en- 
tirely fresh  approach  for  promoting 
economic  growth  in  the  inner  cities. 
The  old  approach  relied  on  heavy  gov- 
ernment subsidies  and  central  plan- 
ning. A  prime  example  was  the  Model 
Cities  Program  of  the  1960's.  which 


concentrated  government  programs, 
subsidies  and  regulations  in  specific, 
depressed  urban  areas.  The  Enterprise 
Zone  approach  would  remove  govern- 
ment barriers  freeing  Individuals  to 
create,  produce  and  earn  their  ovm 
wages  and  profits.  In  its  basic  thrust. 
Enterprise  Zones  are  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  the  Model  Cities  Program  of 
the  1960's. 

E^nterprlse  Zones  will  not  require  ap- 
propriations at  the  Federal  level, 
except  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses.  States  and  cities  will  still 
have  the  option  of  allocating  discre- 
tionary Federal  funds  for  their  Enter- 
prise Zones  if  they  desire,  or  to  appro- 
priate additional  funds  of  their  own 
for  such  zones. 

Enterprise  Zones  must  be  more  than 
Just  a  Federal  initiative.  State  and 
local  contributions  to  these  zones  will 
be  critically  important  In  the  selection 
of  the  zones,  and  probably  determine 
whether  individual  zones  succeed  or 
fall.  In  the  spirit  of  our  new  policy  of 
Federalism,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  broad  flexibility  to  de- 
velop the  contributions  to  their  zones 
most  suitable  to  local  conditions  and 
preferences. 

the  elements  or  enterprise  zones 

The  Enterprise  Zone  program  in- 
cludes four  basic  elements: 

First,  tax  reduction  at  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  levels  to  lessen  this  ob- 
vious burden  on  economic  activity. 

Second,  regulatory  relief  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  levels  to  reduce 
burdens  which  can  be  equally  costly. 

Third,  new  efforts  to  improve  local 
services,  including  experimentation 
with  private  alternatives  to  provide 
those  services.  Eliminating  inefficien- 
cies of  monopolized  government  serv- 
ices and  increasing  reliance  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  key  parts  of  the  overall 
Enterprise  Zone  theme.  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  efforts  can  save 
taxpayers  substantial  sums  while  sig- 
nificantly improving  services  at  the 
same  time. 

Finally,  Involvement  In  the  program 
by  neighborhood  organizations.  These 
organizations  can  contribute  much  to 
the  Improvement  of  Enterprise  Zone 
neighborhoods.  They  can  also  help  to 
ensure  that  local  residents  participate 
in  the  economic  success  of  the  zones. 

By  combining  all  these  elements  we 
will  create  the  right  environment  to 
help  revive  our  Nation's  economically- 
depressed  areas. 

THE  structure  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
PROGRAM 

Title  I  of  the  Act  describes  the  pro- 
gram structure  and  how  the  zones  will 
be  established. 

The  Initial  designation  and  estab- 
lishment of  each  zone  will  depend  on 
local  leadership  and  initiative.  To 
obtain  the  Federal  incentives  for  En- 
terprise Zones.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  first  nominate  the  zones 


within  the  eligible  areas  as  defined  by 
the  Federal  legislation. 

These  areas  will  include  all  areas  in 
UDAG-eligible  jurisdictions  which 
have  recently  experienced  significant 
unemployment,  poverty  or  population 
loss.  Based  on  these  criteria,  there  will 
be  more  than  2.000  cities,  rural  areas 
and  Indian  reservations  with  Enter- 
prise Zone  eligible  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  will  be  au- 
thorized to  designate  up  to  25  zones  in 
each  of  three  years  for  the  application 
of  the  Federal  incentives.  The  actual 
numbers  designated  will  depend  on 
the  nimiber  and  quality  of  the  applica- 
tions. 

The  Enterprise  Zone  program  is. 
thus,  a  potential  source  of  economic 
assistance  to  distressed  areas  of  all 
types,  shapes  and  sizes,  all  across  the 
country.  Rural  areas  as  well  as  large 
urban  areas  will  be  eligible  to  become 
Elnterprise  Zones. 

After  State  and  local  nomination, 
these  governments  will  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  for  Federal  designa- 
tion to  allow  the  Federal  incentives  to 
apply  to  their  zones. 

Federal  designation  of  nominated 
zones  will  not  be  automatic  or  routine. 
Rather,  the  Secretary  will  evaluate 
the  various  applications  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  choosing  the  best  applica- 
tions for  the  limited  numl)er  of  Feder- 
al designations  available  each  year,  A 
key  criterion  in  this  competitive  proc- 
ess will  be  the  nature  and  strength  of 
the  State  and  local  incentives  to  be 
contributed  to  the  zones,  consistent 
with  the  overall  Enterprise  Zone 
theme  of  creating  an  open  market  en- 
vironment by  removing  government 
burdens.  Other  important  factors  will 
also  be  considered. 

In  evaluating  State  and  local  contri- 
bution packages,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  highly  flexible.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Secretary  of  HUD  will  not 
insist  upon  any  particular  item  of  tax 
or  regulatory  relief.  A  weakness  of  In- 
centives in  one  area,  such  as  tax  relief, 
could  be  offset  by  greater  strength  in 
another  area,  such  as  regulatory  relief. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  incentive  packages  will  be 
competitively  evaluated  against  each 
other. 

Each  Enterprise  Zone  will  last  for 
the  period  chosen  by  the  nominating 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Fed- 
eral incentives  will  apply  to  an  ap- 
proved zone  for  this  entire  period,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  20  years  plus  a  4- 
year,  phase-out  period. 

THE  FEDERAL  INCENTIVES  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE 
ZONE  PROGRAM 

The  Federal  Tax  Incentives  of  the 
Enterprise  Zone  Program- 
Title  II  of  the  Act  describes  the  Fed- 
eral tax  incentives  to  apply  within  En- 
terprise Zones,  which  include: 
—a  3-  or  5-percent  Investment  tax 
credit  for  capital   investments  in 


personal  property  in  an  Enterprise 
Zone: 
—a  10-percent  tax  credit  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  com- 
mercial, industrial  or  rental  hous- 
ing structures  within  a  zone; 
—a  10-percent  tax  credit  to  employ- 
ers for  payroll  paid  to  qualified 
zone  employees  in  excess  of  pay- 
roll paid  to  such  employees  in  the 
year    prior    to    zone    designation, 
with  a  maximum  credit  of  $1,500 
per  worker; 
—a  special,  strengthened  tax  credit 
to   employers   for   wages   paid   to 
qualified  zone  employees  who  were 
disadvantaged     individuals     when 
hired,  with  the  credit  equal  to  50 
percent  of  wages  in  each  of  the 
first  3  years  of  employment,  and 
declining  by  10  percentage  points 
in  each  year  after  that; 
—a  5-percent  tax  credit,  up  to  $450 
per  worker  to  qualified  zone  em- 
ployees for  wages  earned  in  zone 
employment; 
—the   elimination   of   capital    gains 
Uxes  for  qualified  property  within 
Enterprise  Zones; 
—the  designation  of  suitable  Enter- 
prise Zone  areas  as  Foreign  Trade 
Zones,  providing  relief  from  tariffs 
and  import  duties  for  goods  subse- 
quently exported  to  other  coun- 
tries; 
—the  continued  availability  of  In- 
dustrial   Development    Bonds    to 
small  business  in  Enterprise  Zones, 
even   If   the   availability   of  such 
bonds    Is    terminated    elsewhere; 
and. 
—the  extension  of  the  operating  loss 
carry-over    period    for    Enterprise 
Zone    businesses,    and    permission 
for  Enterprise  Zone  tax  credits  to 
be  carried  over  for  this  period  as 
well. 
The  Federal  tax  reductions  applying 
to  Enterprise  Zones  will  be  substan- 
tial. They  will  include  reductions  for 
employers,   employees,   entrepreneurs 
and  investors.  They  will  include  incen- 
tives for  capital  investment,  for  hiring 
workers,     particularly    disadvantaged 
workers,   for   increasing  work  effort, 
and  for  starting  and  building  up  new 
businesses.  They  will   include  reduc- 
tions in  corporate  income  taxes,  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  and  capital  gains 
taxes. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  with  this  tax  package  the  desig- 
nation of  10  to  25  zones  In  the  first 
year  of  the  program  will  result  In 
$124-$310  million  in  lost  Federal  tax 
revenues  for  that  year.  The  cost  of  the 
program  will  Increase  in  future  years 
as  additional  zones  are  designated  and 
as  zone  activity  increases. 

FEDERAL  REGULATORY  RELIEF 

Title  III  of  the  Act  describes  the 
Federal  regulatory  relief  to  apply 
within  Enterprise  Zones.  Under  these 
provisions.    State    and    local    govern- 
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ments  will  be  authorized  to  request 
relief  for  their  approved  zones  from 
any  Federal  regulation,  unless  it  would 
directly  violate  a  requirement  imposed 
by  statute.  Federal  regulatory  bodies 
will  be  authorized  to  weigh  these  re- 
quests under  Congressionally-mandat- 
ed  standards,  and  to  relax  these  regu- 
lations when  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so,  given  the  goals  of  the  Enter- 
prise Zone  program. 

This  special  authority  would  ex- 
pressly not  apply,  however,  to  any  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Exec- 
utive Order  designed  to  protect  any 
person  against  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  marital 
status,  national  origin,  age  or  handi- 
cap. It  would  also  expressly  not  cover 
any  regulation  whose  relaxation  would 
likely  present  a  significant  risk  to  the 
public  safety,  including  environmental 
pollution.  The  minimum  wage  law 
would  not  be  covered  by  this  authority 
because  it  is  specifically  imposed  and 
spelled  out  by  statute. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there 
will  be  no  authority  for  any  Federal 
regulatory  relief  within  an  Enterprise 
Zone  without  a  request  for  such  relief 
from  both  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments governing  the  zone. 

THX  ROLI  OP  STATX  AMD  LOCAL  GOVHUmXirrS 

While  these  Federal  incentives  are 
substantial,  strong  State  and  local  con- 
tributions to  the  zones  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  program  to  succeed. 

These  contributions  can  be  from 
each  of  the  four  basic  categories  noted 
earlier,  tax  relief:  regulatory  relief:  im- 
proved local  services:  and  neighbor- 
hood organizations.  More  traditional 
urban  efforts,  such  as  Job  training,  mi- 
nority business  assistance  or  infra- 
structure grants,  can  also  be  contrib- 
uted to  the  zone. 

Consistent  with  the  Administration's 
policy  of  Federalism,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  dictate  to  State  and 
local  governments  what  they  must 
contribute  to  the  zones.  The  program 
is  designed  for  creative  and  innovative 
experiments  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments within  the  zone  areas.  The  pro- 
gram retains  the  flexibility  for  these 
governments  to  tailor  their  contribu- 
tions to  suit  local  needs  and  prefer- 
ences. 

The  State  and  local  contributions  to 
the  zones  need  not  be  costly.  Regula- 
tory relief,  service  improvements 
through  privatization,  and  private 
sector  involvement  all  entail  no  budg- 
etary cost. 

Even  the  cost  of  State  and  local  tax 
relief  should  be  modest  because  of  the 
weak  economic  activity  currently  ex- 
isting in  potential  Enterprise  Zone 
areas.  If  the  program  is  successful  in 
stimulating  new  economic  activity, 
these  losses  will  be  substantially  offset 
by  Increased  revenues  from  the  new 
activity,  State  and  local  expenditures 
would  be  reduced  as  individuals  who 


formerly  received  government  aid  are 
employed  in  the  zone. 

The  legislation  we  advance  today  is 
based  on  the  path-breaking  work  of 
many  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  offered  Enterprise  Zone  bills 
in  prior  sessions  of  Congress.  We  com- 
mend these  efforts  and  anticipate  that 
these  innovative  individuals  will  work 
for  early,  bipartisan  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

More  than  government  expenditures 
and  sut>sidies,  residents  of  economical- 
ly-depressed areas  need  opportunities. 
This  is  the  focus  of  the  Enterprise 
Zone  program.  The  program  will  iden- 
tify and  remove  government  barriers 
to  entrepreneurs  who  can  create  jobs 
and  economic  growth.  It  will  spark  the 
latent  talents  and  abilities  already  in 
existence  in  our  Nation's  most  de- 
pressed areas.  This  bold,  new  concept 
deserves  to  be  given  a  chance  to  work. 
As  I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, some  will  say  our  mission  is  to 
save  free  enterprise,  but,  I  say  that 
with  your  help,  we  must  free  enter- 
prise so  that  together  we  can  save 
America. 

Ronald  Reagam . 

The  White  House,  March  23,  1982. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills;  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  892.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  A^eement  Act: 

S.  2186.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  "Montana:  The  People  Speak  ":  and 

S.  2254.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
authority  to  conduct  experiments  In  flexible 
schedules  and  compressed  schedules  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978. 

ERROLLKD  BILL  SIGNIO 

At  6:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  21M.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  "Montana;  The  People  Speak  ". 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3040.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3041.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  liquidation  report  on  the  Federal  Riot  Re- 
insurance Program  and  the  Federal  Crime 
Insurance  Program:  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3042.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC'3043.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  Amtrak  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  reports  for  October  1981  on  total 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-3044.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  recommending  no  additional 
Incentives  for  wind  energy  technologies  at 
this  time;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3045.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notification  of  his  designa- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Common  Market 
countries  as  one  country  for  purposes  of  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3046.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  eliminate  trade  read- 
justment allowances  for  workers  not  en- 
rolled in  approved  training  on  July  1.  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3047.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  limit  the  amount  of  un- 
employment compensation  payable  for  a 
week  of  unemployment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-3048.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
program  of  review  of  decisions  of  adminis- 
trative law  Judges  relative  to  Social  Security 
disability:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3049.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  altered  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3050.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  re- 
ports of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  month  of  February  1982:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-30S1.  A  conununication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-30S2.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft 
bill  "to  clarify  and  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  fees 
to  cover  United  States  Government  costs  In- 
cident to  the  issuance  of  phytosanltary  cer- 
tificates with  regard  to  plants  and  plant 
products  Intended  for  exportation:  and  for 
the  testing,  certification.  Inspection  and 
quarantine  of  Import  and  export  animals 
and  certain  products  and  materials ":  to  the 
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Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-3053.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  loan,  guarantee  and  Insur- 
ance transactions  supported  by  Eximbank 
during  December  1981  and  January  1982  to 
Communist  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3054.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  copies  of  a 
draft  bin  "to  amend  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984 
and  1985":  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-30S5.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmlt- 
Ing,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Naval  Arctic  Re- 
search Laboratory  study;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3056.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  copies  of  a 
draft  bill  "to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  through  fiscal  year  1984"': 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3057.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
plan  for  the  Mozingo  Creek  Watershed.  Mis- 
souri: to  the  Conunittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3058.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
plan  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Upper  Mud  River  Watershed.  West  Virginia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3059.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Conununication 
Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  appropriations  for  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  to  carry  out 
International  Communication  and  Educa- 
tion and  cultural  exchange  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3060.  A  conununication  from  the  At- 
torney-Adviser of  the  E>epartment  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  "An  Act  to 
require  that  international  agreements  other 
than  treaties'":  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3061.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  its  im- 
plementation of  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1981:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3062.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Conunlssion  covering  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3063.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notification  of  a 
delay  in  delivery  of  its  annual  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Report  for  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3064.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  Institutional 
Grants  for  Graduate  and  Professional 
Study— Correction  Notice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Latwr  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3065.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  for  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Administration  transmitting  a  draft  bill 
which  would  amend  subsections  20  (k),  (n) 
and  (q)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reflect 
changes  in  authorization  levels  for  certain 
Small  Business  Administration  programs 
proposed  In  the  1983  Presidential  Budget:  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment; 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  of  two  Russian  fami- 
lies who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  because  of  the  suppression 
of  their  Pentecostal  faith  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  234)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  home  health 
programs  and  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  expanded  coverage  of  home 
health  services  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  (Rept.  No.  97-325). 

REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  COMMUNITY  HOME 
HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  filing  the  completed  committee 
report  on  the  bill,  S.  234,  the  Commu- 
nity Home  Health  Services  Act  of 
1981.  This  legislation  was  reported  out 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  on  December  15. 
1981.  This  vote  came  in  the  wake  of 
legislative  hearings  the  committee 
conducted  on  S.  234  on  March  4.  and 
also  on  November  10  of  last  year.  It  is 
legislation  I  originally  introduced  on 
January  22,  1981.  presently  cospon- 
sored  by  24  of  my  colleagues,  which  is 
76  Senators  fewer  than  ought  to  be 
the  case. 

I  say  this  because  of  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency I  and  a  growing  number  of 
other  Americans  share,  all  of  us  recog- 
nizing the  social  justice  and  economic 
necessity  on  which  this  legislation  is 
based.  It  is  no  better  today  for  those 
who  are  old  and  sick  and  in  need  than 
it  was  when  I  first  began  beating  the 
drum  for  home  health  care  earlier  in 
this  Congress.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  it  is  not 
the  handiwork  of  any  special  interest 
moving  with  less  than  a  fully  whole- 
some purpose,  and  It  certainly  should 
not  be  blamed  on  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration. In  fact,  the  earliest  and 
most  ably  stated  expression  of  support 
for  home  health  care  came  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  whose 
longtime  support  for  alternatives  to 
institutionallziEitlon  not  only  helped 
the  cause  of  young  Miss  Katie  Beck- 
ett, but  focused  attention  on  the  Im- 
portant professional  work  of  respirato- 
ry therapists. 

Yet  even  with  the  formidable  sup- 
port of  President  Reagan,  without  sub- 
stantive legislative  action  by  this  Con- 
gress, the  administrative  actions  taken 
to  date  for  cases  like  that  of  Katie 


Beckett  are  little  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial fingers  in  a  bursting  dike.  We 
are  facing  a  demographic  explosion  in 
our  country.  Over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  number  of  citizens  65  years 
and  older  has  grown  twice  as  fast  as 
our  population  as  a  whole.  Today, 
more  than  25  million  Americans  are 
over  65.  II  percent  of  our  population. 
Of  these,  the  number  of  Americans  in 
the  most  rapidly  growing  age  group  of 
all,  those  citizens  over  75  years  of  age, 
will  have  grown  by  another  28  percent. 
All  of  this  adds  up  to  32  million  Ameri- 
cans who  will  be  over  65  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  century. 

Increasing  age  brings  with  it  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  sickness  and  infir- 
mity. Elderly  Americans  are  already 
the  greatest  users  of  medical  care,  and 
nursing  home  expenditures  have  dou- 
bled in  only  the  last  5  years.  Unless 
Congress  acts  sooner  rather  than 
later,  and  unless  the  home  health  care 
alternative  is  taken  more  seriously, 
these  nursing  home  costs  are  project- 
ed to  triple  or  quadruple  during  this 
next  decade.  As  HHS  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Dr.  Edward  Brandt, 
reported  late  last  year.  U.S.  health 
care  expenditures  rose  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  to  $247  billion,  which 
averages  out  to  $1,067  for  every  living 
American.  That  also  works  out  to  be  a 
15-percent  increase  in  U.S.  health 
costs  over  the  previous  year's  record 
high.  Unless  the  near  certain  geomet- 
ric growth  in  nursing  home  building 
and  maintenance  costs  begins  to  be 
thoughtfully  addressed  while  we  are 
still  in  the  position  to  do  so,  not  all  the 
calculators  and  adding  machines  on 
the  desks  and  in  the  vestpockets  of  our 
friends  at  OMB  will  be  prepared  for 
the  deluge  of  big  numbers  threatening 
to  smother  all  of  us  in  the  fiscal  ava- 
lanche of  this  next  half  decade. 

The  cosponsors  of  S.  234  believe  we 
can  stem  these  health  care  cost  in- 
creases without  having  to  jeopardize 
the  quality  of  or  access  to  care.  In 
fact,  our  legislation  proposes  to  in- 
crease this  access  in  a  manner  condu- 
cive to  long-term  cost  savings.  Our  ap- 
proach is  understandably  novel.  Our 
hurdle,  that  legislative  marsh  slowing 
down  our  march  toward  enactment,  is 
the  distasteful  fact  that  to  save  a  lot 
of  money  often  means  having  to  spend 
a  little.  And  as  was  very  thoughtfully 
expressed  in  testimony  delivered  in  my 
committee  earlier  this  month  by  the 
director  of  health  policy  for  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute,  Mr.  Jack 
Meyer.  "•  •  •  Structural  reforms  in 
social  programs  often  fall  victim  to 
short-term  budgetary  concerns.  Thus, 
long-term  budgetary  relief  is  sacrificed 
to  the  reluctance  of  any  current  policy 
regime  to  forgo  short-term  savings  or 
to  incur  a  temporary  upturn  in  out- 
lays." AEI's  health  director  likened 
current  Federal  health  and  benefit-re- 
tiree    programs     to     "ticking     time 
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bombs."  This  failure  to  make  the 
needed  structural  alterations  could 
lead  to  an  explosion  of  costs  several 
years  down  the  line.  Victimized  in  the 
ensuing  fallout  are  the  elderly,  as  a 
stationary  number  of  increasingly 
crowded  nursing  homes  are  forced  to 
reject  the  rising  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens needing  chronic  or  acute  health 
care  but  having  no  practical  alterna- 
tive. 

This  is  why  the  cosponsors  of  S.  234 
give  the  expansion  of  home  health 
care  services  in  our  bill  such  a  high 
legislative  priority.  It  is  why  my  friend 
from  New  York.  Congressman  Guy 
MoLiNARi.  introduced  H.R.  5531.  the 
House  version  of  our  Senate  bill, 
which  is  now  actively  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  committee  report  which  I  have 
filed  today  on  S.  234  includes  the 
views  and  reflects  the  diligent  work  of 
all  the  members  and  their  respective 
health  legislative  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
While  it  is  comprehensive,  as  well  as 
good  weekend  reading  for  everyone  in- 
terested in  long-term  care  for  the  el- 
derly—and all  of  us  here  ought  to  be— 
I  ask  that  it  be  read  and  digested  in 
conjunction  with  what  I  am  now 
adding  in  these  extended  remarks.  In 
part,  I  am  obviously  doing  so  to  draw 
more  attention  to  a  bill  I  believe  is 
very  important  and  to  a  cause  I  know 
is  crucial.  I  also  do  so  to  summarize 
and  highlight  several  principal  por- 
tions of  the  report  on  S.  234.  and  to 
update  our  chronicle  of  legislative 
progress  on  the  bill. 

Before  doing  so,  I  ask  that  a  short 
series  of  items  not  included  in  the 
bill's  report  yet  germaine  to  its  study 
and  consideration,  be  added  to  the 
Record  following  this  extension  of  my 
remarks.  The  first  is  a  comprehen- 
sive—and incidentally,  favorable- 
study  of  S.  234  completed  by  the  Her- 
itage Foundation  (enclosed).  I  ask  that 
it  be  followed  by  a  partial  list  of  the 
many  organizations  and  eminent  long- 
term  health  care  specialists  who  have 
endorsed  "The  Community  Home 
Health  Services  Act"  (enclosed).  I  also 
request  that  a  representative  sampling 
of  the  editorials  suid  news  articles 
about  S.  234  and  the  economics  of 
home  health  care  be  included  in  the 
Record  (enclosed).  Finally.  I  request 
that  the  testimony  delivered  before 
my  conunittee  on  behalf  of  8.  234 
during  our  final  legislative  hearing,  by 
Miss  Helen  Hayes  be  included  in  the 
Record  (enclosed).  We  all  tend  to 
think  of  Miss  Hayes  as  the  first  lady 
of  the  American  stage,  because  she  is 
the  first  lady  of  the  American  stage. 
Her  Academy  Awards,  her  t>ooks  and 
artistic  brilliance  aside,  in  recent  years 
Miss  Hayes  has  also  become  the  first 
lady  of  long-term  care  for  the  aging. 
She  is  an  articulate  and  energetic 
health  care  leader  whose  incompara- 


ble plea  for  home  health  care  policy 
reform  was  certainly  the  highlight  of 
the  legislative  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  during  this  Congress. 

THl  COSTS  or  S.  234 

Every  knowledgeable  and  even  pass- 
ably objective  observer  agrees  that  ac- 
curately projecting  the  costs  of  S.  234 
is  at  best  very  difficult,  as  is  the  more 
general  problem  of  predicting  the 
future  costs  of  home  health  care  pro- 
grams. This  is  so  for  these  reasons: 

First.  It  is  always  hard  to  hit  a 
moving  target.  It  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  costs  of  a  program  for  a  prospec- 
tive population.  That  is,  while  profes- 
sional demographers  use  their  statisti- 
cal wares  to  predict  the  size  of  our 
population  10  and  20  years  hence— and 
are  able  to  do  so  accurately,  we  appar- 
ently cannot  be  as  certain  about  a  pop- 
ulation's demographic  attributes.  For 
example,  we  cannot  pinpoint  prospec- 
tive rates  of  chronic  or  acute  illness. 
The  dependent  variables  of  future  en- 
vironmental factors,  whether  or  not 
preventative  health  care  programs  are 
successful,  the  aggregate  personal 
health  habits  of  people  10  to  20  years 
from  now  are  both  determinative  and 
unpredictable. 

Second.  While  there  are  national 
studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics cost-factoring  structural  unem- 
ployment training  programs  like 
CETA.  and  so  forth,  there  is  no  such 
national  or  universally  accepted  statis- 
tical information  base  on  long  term 
home  health  care  programs.  Onsite. 
regional  and  case  studies  abound,  but 
the  data  they  collect  and  the  conclu- 
sions they  draw  often  conflict.  This  is 
in  part  why  cost  estimates  of  S.  234  by 
experts  within  the  OAO.  the  CBO  and 
equally  respectable  organizations 
using  these  variant  data  bases  often 
conflict. 

Third.  In  an  Imperfect  world,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  is 
one  of  our  deservingly  respected  but 
equally  Imperfect  Institutions.  When 
Congress  set  up  the  CBO  In  the  wake 
of  passing  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of 
1974.  It  was  Intended  to  serve  as  our 
counterpart  to  the  President's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  It  per- 
forms faithfully,  and  the  information 
It  dispenses  is  always  useful.  Yet  we 
must  always  resist  the  temptation  to 
accept  everything  the  staff  economists 
and  auditors  of  the  CBO  say  as  Holy 
Grail.  Even  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment painted  In  the  most  neutral 
colors  can  be  wrong.  For  example,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration as  a  whole  are  challenging 
CBOs  total  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
projection  of  $129  billion.  My  own  bias 
drawn  from  my  allegiance  to  the 
Reagan  administration  aside.  I  share 
the  President's  opinion  that  in  this 
matter,  the  CBO  Is  all  wet.  I  certainly 
ho(}e  It  Is.  but  I  also  acknowledge  the 


respectability  and   integrity  of  those 
standing  on  either  side  in  this  debate. 

As  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  com- 
mented in  the  report  I  have  today 
filed  on  S.  234.  the  assumptions  em- 
ployed and  CBO's  conclusions  for  a 
cost  estimate  of  this  legislation  are 
also  subject  to  a  lively  and  serious 
debate.  This  is  why  along  with  reprint- 
ing the  CBO  suggested  cost  analysis  of 
S.  234  in  our  report,  we  were  also  com- 
pelled to  include  our  own  comments 
based  on  additional  information,  com- 
ments predicated  on  our  informed 
view  that  CBO's  cost  estimate  of  S. 
234  Is  high. 

While  the  details  and  additional 
auinual  projections  of  CBO's  projected 
cost  of  S.  234  are  fully  contained  in 
the  report.  I  can  summarize  by  high- 
lighting CBO's  suggested  total  net 
budget  impact  of  S.  234  for  fiscal  year 
1983  as  $2.4  billion,  rising  In  fiscal  year 
1987  to  $4.7  billion.  Based  on  the  In- 
formation gathered  by  at  least  equally 
formidable  budgetary  and  program  an- 
alysts, the  committee  report  concludes 
a  total  projected  cost  of  S.  234  for 
fiscal  year  1983  of  $1.9  billion,  with 
relatively  marginal  budgetary  line  In- 
creases for  the  fiscal  years  to  follow. 

However,  the  one  most  Important 
fact  to  be  recognized  In  the  debate 
over  S.  234's  future  costs  is  recognizing 
the  budgetary  "offsets"  which  bring 
the  true  cost-effectiveness  of  S.  234 
into  focus.  That  Is.  whether  one  ac- 
cepts the  higher  CBO  cost  estimates 
of  S.  234  as  somewhere  just  above  $2 
billion  or  the  more  modest  cost  projec- 
tions of  many  others  which  range  just 
above  $1  billion,  these  must  be  offset 
against  the  $6,676  billion  the  Federal 
Government  Is  already  committed  to 
spend  under  medicare /medicaid  for 
nursing  home  Institutional  expenses 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  several  other  conventionally  tabu- 
lated estimates  printed  In  several  long- 
term  care  trade  publications  failed  to 
take  these  "offset"  factors  Into  ac- 
count. Medicaid  and  medicare  current- 
ly make  up  approximately  90  percent 
of  the  Federal  costs  for  nursing  home 
construction  and  maintenance.  Medic- 
aid for  fiscal  year  1983  Is  projected  to 
spend  $6,163  billion,  and  medicare  will 
spend  $513  million,  as  reported  by  the 
Health  Care  Finance  Administration 
(HCFA).  This  total  Federal  nursing 
home  maintenance  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1983  of  $6,676  when  added  to  the 
matching  public  funds  to  be  provided 
by  State  governments  comes  to  a 
grand  total  of  $11.8  billion.  And  when 
added  to  the  private  share  of  national 
nursing  home  institutional  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1983  of  $9  billion,  the  com- 
bined public  and  private  national 
annual  cost  of  nursing  home  mainte- 
nance for  fiscal  year  1983  comes  to 
$20.8  billion.  In  light  of  these  statistl- 
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cal  highlights  of  what  nursing  home 
institutionalization  will  cost  us  next 
year,  a  cost  already  reflecting  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  medicare  and 
medicaid  cuts,  the  relatively  more 
modest  cost  projections  of  S.  234— 
even  accepting  CBO's  higher  estimate 
of  somewhere  over  $2  billion— become 
more  accurately  understood.  And 
when  the  total  cost  of  implementing 
the  home  health  care  provisions  of  S. 
234,  whether  we  are  talking  about  $1 
billion  or  $2  billion,  is  factored  against 
the  large  number  of  Federal  dollars 
saved  because  of  less  being  spent  on 
the  more  expensive  program  of  Feder- 
al nursing  home  institutionalization,  a 
more  vivid  picture  of  how  much  S.  234 
can  save  us  In  long-term  Federal  dol- 
lars is  more  clearly  visible. 

WHY  IT  IS  HOT  JT7ST  AHOTHER  EKTITLEMEKT 

S.  234  has  the  potential  strength  of 
dramatically  reducing  the  prevailing 
highly  inflated  costs  associated  with 
hospital  recovery  and  long-term  care 
services.  In  large  part,  this  Is  because 
of  the  savings  which  are  generated  by 
early  discharge,  as  every  available 
study  comparing  the  costs  between 
home  care  and  nursing  home  care 
make  abundantly  clear.  As  several 
studies  specifically  conclude  as  high- 
lighted in  our  S.  234  report,  the  use  of 
less  expensive  and  less  steadily  utilized 
services  in  the  home  health  care  envi- 
ronment versus  the  full-time,  skilled 
nursing  care  and  support  services  in 
institutions  gives  the  argument  for 
home  health  care's  cost  effectiveness 
additional  support. 

In  the  meantime,  our  Nation  is  al- 
ready beginning  a  little  publicized  yet 
major  crisis  In  planning  for  long-term 
care  because  of  the  anticipated  short- 
age of  nursing  home  and  Intermediate 
care  beds.  Certificate  of  need  regula- 
tions supported  by  State  health  plans 
have  already  retarded  the  building  of 
new  nursing  home  beds.  In  today's 
world,  most  skilled  nursing  facilities 
are  seeking  ways  to  avoid  admitting 
medicaid  patients.  Cost  of  care  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  often  exceed 
medicaid  reimbursement  rates  by  $10 
and  $12  a  day.  The  future  forecast  is 
for  even  worse  weather.  Our  Nation's 
total  available  supply  of  institutional 
beds  is  declining  at  a  time  when  our  el- 
derly population  and  their  most  seri- 
ous demsmds  for  health  care  are  In- 
creasing. Unless  we  are  prepared  to  see 
many  of  the  cities  in  the  freest  and 
relatively  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world  begin  to  resemble  the  sidewalks 
of  Calcutta  several  years  hence,  the 
federally  funded  status  quo  currently 
weighted  In  favor  of  nursing  home  In- 
stitutionalization will  need  the  kind  of 
structural  overhaul  S.  234  makes  possi- 
ble. 

It  has  been  contended,  I  regret  to 
say,  by  those  who  act  as  if  they  would 
rather  ridicule  than  read  S.  234  and 
our  report,  that  the  cost  of  training 
homemaker-home  health  aides  would 


make  any  home  health  care  program 
as  ambitious  as  the  one  we  are  promot- 
ing prohibitively  expensive.  This  con- 
tention violates  everything  we  have 
learned  about  the  cost  of  such  train- 
ing. This  contention  is  absolute  non- 
sense, and  I  hope  I  am  not  being  too 
subtle. 

True.  S.  234  will  necessitate  recruit- 
ing, training  and  supervising  a  larger 
corps  of  home  health  aides.  There  are 
in  fact  several  training  programs  al- 
ready available  to  bring  untrained 
men  and  women  up  to  the  acceptable 
standards  of  performance.  These  pro- 
grams require  between  8  to  10  weeks 
of  training.  Under  these  programs,  we 
would  be  able  to  train  approximately 
10,000  home  health  aides  per  year. 
Labor  turnover  in  this  skilled  area 
usually  runs  to  between  30  to  40  per- 
cent annually.  As  home  health  aide 
utilization  Increases,  however,  previ- 
ously trained  home  health  aides  will 
be  able  to  move  back  and  forth  be- 
tween home  care  services  and  other 
semiskilled  job  opportunities.  And  as 
this  reservoir  of  trained  people  grows, 
the  need  for  training  new  populations 
of  them  will  taper  off.  This  is  already 
proving  to  be  the  case. 

In  short,  institutional  nursing  home 
needs  are  not  expanding  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  pop- 
ulation. Every  economic  indicator  re- 
veals that  the  home  health  care  alter- 
native is  the  only  solution  in  sight.  It 
is  the  only  way  we  can  meet  this  rising 
health  care  need  and  demand  cycle 
headon  and  keep  costs  from  rising  the 
least,  short  of  turning  ourselves  into  a 
society  which  becomes  cold,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short.  It  is  our  only 
means  of  controlling  these  avalanch- 
Ing  costs  while  containing  their  future 
expansion. 

S.  a34'S  PROVISION  OP  NEW  SERVICES 

As  our  legislation  and  the  report  on 
the  Community  Home  Health  Services 
Act  describes  in  more  detail,  S.  234 
also  provides  for  three  new  reimburse- 
able  services,  each  of  which  are  tied  to 
eligibility  restrictions  smd  cost-sharing 
incentives  preventing  future  fraud  or 
abuse  of  their  availability:  First, 
homemaker/home  health  aide  serv- 
ices; second,  respiratory  therapy;  and 
third,  occupational  therapy. 

First.  If  home  health  care  is  to 
become  a  genuine  alternative  to  nurs- 
ing home  Institutionalization,  program 
benefits  must  include  the  homemaker 
and  chore  services  which  have  become 
an  essential  part  of  home  care,  par- 
ticularly for  chronically  ill  patients. 
Provision  for  skilled-type  care  alone 
will  not  maintain  an  elderly  patient  at 
home  or  prevent  premature  insti- 
tutionalization. As  was  thoughtfully 
expressed  by  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  on 
behalf  of  S.  234  during  our  earlier 
committee  hearing: 


It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  non-medical,  personal  care  services 
as  well  as  transportation  costs,  has  often 
made  it  impractical  to  maintain  certain  pa- 
tients in  the  home,  thereby  leaving  no 
choice  but  institutionalization.  Under 
proper  supervision  and  management,  we  be- 
lieve these  services  can  prove  to  t)e  cost-ef- 
fective when  compared  with  the  costs  of 
providing  institutional  care  for  many  pa- 
tients. 

Second.  Providing  respiratory  ther- 
apy In  home  care  settings  after  acute 
exacerbations  to  patients  suffering 
from  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease  [COPD]  is  intended  to  reduce 
the  length  of  and  frequency  of  hospi- 
talization. The  elderly  citizens  suffer- 
ing from  COPD  are  on  the  average 
hospitalized  twice  a  year.  Providing 
respiratory  therapy  in  the  home  has 
proven  effective  in  sharply  decreasing 
these  lengthy  hospital  stays,  while  al- 
lowing patients  to  remain  in  their  own 
homes  where  they  would  prefer  to 
stay. 

Like  young  Katie  Beckett,  there  are 
millions  of  medicare  beneficiaries  who 
suffer  from  chronic  obstructive  dis- 
ease. Their  recurring  hospital  stays 
cost  taxpayers  millions  annually.  Stud- 
ies like  one  recently  completed  in 
Loma  Linda,  Calif.,  all  conclude  that 
home  health  care  utilization  of  respi- 
ratory therapy  services  reduces  the 
number  of  days  In  the  hospital  from 
18  days  a  year  to  less  that  3.4  days  an- 
nually. The  average  cost  of  providing  a 
patient  suffering  from  COPD  is  $650 
per  year,  which  Includes  the  cost  of 
any  necessary  hospitalization.  This 
compares  to  $6,000  per  petient  per 
year  for  the  alternative  of  hospital 
care  needed  without  COPD  respirato- 
ry therapy  care  at  home. 

Third.  Occupational  therapy  profes- 
sionally manages  the  physical,  psycho- 
logical and  developmentally  disabled 
needs  of  developmentally  disabled  pa- 
tients. It  develops  their  maximum 
level  of  Independent  living  by  treating 
those  pathological  and  Impaired  func- 
tions which  preclude  Independence 
and  productivity.  A  home  care  occupa- 
tional therapist  using  knowledge  of 
motor  and  sensory  limitations  can  in- 
struct the  patient  in  the  essentials  of 
daily  living.  They  form  a  clinical 
bridge,  making  possible  a  transition 
from  the  hospital  setting  to  the  home 
and  to  the  demands  of  daily  living. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates the  cost  of  adding  occupation- 
al therapy  as  a  "qualifying  criteria." 
that  is  as  a  new  service  under  S.  234  to 
be  $27  million  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Once  again.  CBOs  estimate  Is  much 
too  high.  Their  figure  is  based  on  a 
1981  estimate  of  projected  savings  for 
fiscal  year  1983  when  occupational 
therapy  was  removed  as  a  qualifying 
criteria.  Using  it  as  a  qualifying  crite- 
ria, the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee estimate  the  cost  to  come  closer 
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to  $10  million,  which  is  the  maximum 
projected  cost  for  establishing  occupa- 
tional therapy  as  a  qualifying  criteria 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  Finally,  this  esti- 
mate can  be  reduced  once  again  to  re- 
flect the  provision  we  have  added  in  S. 
234.  further  limiting  ones  eligibility 
for  occupational  therapy  services  to 
individuals  who  must  be  proven  to 
have  been  institutionalized  but  for 
this  particular  service.  This  so-called 
but  for  provision;  that  is.  but  for  the 
provision  of  these  services  a  patient 
would  have  been  institutionalized,  is  a 
requirement  for  every  clause,  affecting 
every  new  service  provided  in  S.  234.  It 
is  yet  another  assurance  that  what  we 
are  proposing  in  expanding  home 
health  care,  is  cost  effective.  We  are 
not  seeking  to  mushroom  the  already 
inflated  cloud  of  Federal  entitlement 
money.  Instead,  S.  234  Is  the  most  gen- 
uine legislative  preventative  cure  for 
the  inflationary  influenza  in  health 
care  services  which  everyone  has  come 
to  diagnose,  and  which  must  be  treat- 
ed l)efore  it  is  too  late. 

THI  LXGISLATIVX  HOIIKSTRrrCH 

As  I  said  earlier,  S.  234  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  on  December  15  of 
last  year.  As  legislation  reauthorizing 
sections  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Parliamentarian  singly  re- 
ferred this  bill  to  our  conunittee  where 
during  two  sets  of  hearings  it  was 
thoroughly  reviewed,  modified  and  re- 
ported. As  I  said  during  our  committee 
markup  of  S.  234.  however,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tax  credit  provision  and  aug- 
mented sections  on  medicare  policy 
are  the  proper  legislative  province  of 
the  Finance  Committee  whose  distin- 
guished chairman  and  members  have  a 
natural  Interest  in  long-term  care 
policy,  particularly  those  serving  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health.  Our 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  especially  Chairman  Dole, 
Senators  Durznberger.  Packwood, 
and  HEiifz  along  with  their  superb 
health  legislative  staffs  are  especially 
known  to  all  of  us  as  active  and  inno- 
vative legislative  leaders  in  our  mutual 
clause  of  improving  and  extending 
long-term  care  health  coverage  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  efforts  to  stem 
health  cost  inflation.  This  is  why  I 
and  my  own  committee  colleagues 
depend  on  the  wisdom  and  energies  of 
our  Finance  Committee  counterparts 
to  expedite  review  of  the  pertinent 
sections  of  S.  234  which  bear  on  tax  or 
medicare  long-term  health  care  policy, 
in  the  wake  of  which  we  seek  the  earli- 
est Senate  floor  consideration  of  our 
legislation.  The  House  counterpart  to 
S.  234.  H.R.  5531  which  was  intro- 
duced on  February  10  of  this  year  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Representative  Mounari.  is 
being  actively  considered  in  both  the 
House  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means  committees. 


The  total  sum  of  this  House  and 
Senate  legislative  action  on  the  Com- 
munity Home  Health  Services  Act 
equates  with  the  last  leg  of  a  race,  one 
hopefully  nearing  its  completion.  As 
was  observed  last  summer  during  a 
hearing  my  committee  held  on  pre- 
ventative health,  the  witness  in  this 
case  referring  to  the  benefits  of  jog- 
ging. "No  runner  is  ever  the  same 
person  after  a  race  than  he  or  she  may 
have  been  before  a  marathon.  The 
change  is  inevitable."  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  would  one  day  be  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  exhorting 
my  colleagues  with  the  advice  that, 
"change  is  inevitable."  Legislatively 
speaking,  at  least.  If  in  this  legislntive 
home  stretch  for  S.  234  further 
changes  must  be  made  in  spite  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  near-perfect  bill 
produced  by  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, few  of  us  will  be  surprised.  I 
am  one  of  many,  however,  who  only 
ask  the  special  consideration  implicit 
in  requesting  that  our  legislative  race 
be  carried  to  its  completion,  and  that 
Congress  not  once  again  put  off  until 
another  session  doing  what  a  growing 
number  of  us  know  must  be  done.  I  am 
talking  about  making  the  changes  in 
Federal  law  required  to  aid  those 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  annu- 
ally swept  into  nursing  homes  when 
they  could  more  properly  and  happily 
be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  or 
apartments.  Unless  these  changes  are 
made,  and  unless  home  health  care  is 
allowed  to  become  the  real  and  ready 
alternative  so  desperately  needed,  the 
impending  health  care  cost  inflation 
multiplied  by  the  demographic  explo- 
sion I  described  earlier  will  bring  fiscal 
catastrophy  for  nursing  homes  unable 
to  cope  with  the  unnatural  increase  in 
demands  for  services. 

I  spent  most  of  this  time  I  have  been 
allotted  discussing  why  S.  234  and  the 
home  health  care  approach  is  cost  ef- 
fective. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  legislative  report  I  have 
today  filed  on  S.  234  for  additional 
proof  of  this.  Cost  effectiveness,  of 
course.  Is  only  the  second  of  two  prin- 
ciple legislative  objectives  by  those  of 
us  supporting  S.  234.  The  first  is  to 
nourish  liberty,  instill  dignity,  and 
make  possible  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
for  all  too  many  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  who  have  long  forgotten 
what  these  words  really  mean. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  mentioned  ear- 
lier In  my  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Comi«;nity  Home  Health  Sehvices  Act 

or  1M1-(S.  234) 

nrmoDUCTioii 

The  number  of  elderly  Americans  hu 
been  growing  rapidly  and  this  expansion  Is 
expected  to  continue  for  many  years.  Each 
day  there  Is  a  net  Increase  of  1.600  persons 


over  the  age  of  65.  By  the  year  2030.  the  el- 
derly are  expected  to  comprise  18.3  percent 
of  the  total  population,  up  from  the  current 
figure  of  11.3  percent.'  Even  more  dramatic 
are  the  projected  increases  in  the  over-75 
and  over-85  age  groups.  These  changes  In 
the  population  of  the  elderly  portend  a  cor- 
responding future  need  for  expanded  long- 
term  health  services. 

Today,  some  1.3  million  Americans,  in- 
cluding 5  percent  of  those  over  the  age  of 
65.  are  confined  to  nursing  homes  or  similar 
institutions.'  Because  elderly  persons  typi- 
cally have  poorer  health  than  other  groups 
in  society,  their  use  of  health  services,  par- 
ticularly nursing  homes.  Is  expected  to  grow 
swiftly  In  the  future.  By  the  year  2000.  some 
2  million  people  may  be  living  in  nursing 
homes  unless  the  present  policy  toward 
long-term  care  is  changed  and  the  trend 
toward  over-lnstltutlonallzation  Is  reversed.' 

The  cost  of  nursing  home  care  services  is 
high.  In  1979  alone,  these  expenditures 
amounted  to  $17.8  billion,  with  56.7  percent 
paid  by  the  federal  government.*  While  the 
need  for  long-term  care  is  rapidly  escalating, 
the  government's  ability  to  raise  the  reve- 
nues necessary  to  provide  such  care  Is  limit- 
ed. To  avoid  the  prospect  of  a  costly  build- 
up of  nursing  home  facilities,  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  of  federal  programs  that  finance 
long-term  care  must  be  a  top  priority. 

One  alternative  to  Institutionalization  Is 
Increased  use  of  home  health  care  services. 
However,  movement  In  this  direction  has 
been  retarded,  largely  by  Medicaid  and  Med- 
icare policies  that  create  financial  Incentives 
which  favor  care  for  the  chronically  111  el- 
derly in  nursing  homes.  Senator  Kennedy 
commented  In  recent  hearings  that:  "The 
lack  of  adequate  alternatives  to  institution- 
alized care  for  our  Nation's  disabled  and  el- 
derly Is  a  serious  gap  In  our  health  delivery 
system."*  One  reason  for  this  void  Is  the 
problem  of  verification  of  home  care  serv- 
ices under  Medicare  or  other  Insurance  pro- 
grams. With  the  proper  Incentives,  however, 
greater  reliance  on  home  care  can  help  to 
meet  the  growing  health  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

BACKCRODND 

Medicare,  Medicaid.  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  are  the  four  principal  government 
programs  that  provide  home  care  services  to 
the  elderly.  Medicare  is  the  largest  and  fast- 
est growing  of  these  government  programs, 
with  a  projected  spending  level  of  11.146  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982— an  Increase  of  atwut 
300  percent  over  the  1976  level.*  Medicare 
funds  for  home  health  servces  are  used  to 
provide  skilled  nursing:  physical  or  speech 
therapy:  home  health  aide  assistance:  and 
medical  supplies  and  appliances.  To  qualify 
for  home  health  coverage  under  Medicare,  a 
person  must  be  homebound.  under  a  physi- 
cian's care,  and  in  need  of  skilled  nursing 
care  and/or  physical  or  speech  therapy  on  a 
part-time  or  intermittent  basis.  The  care 
must  be  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  the 
services  furnished  by  a  ceriified  home 
health  agency. 

The  home  health  services  offered  by  Med- 
icaid are  similar,  although  they  may  vary 
from  state  to  state.  States  may  impose  re- 
strictions such  as  visit  and  reimbursement 
limits,  and  prior  authorization  of  services. 
However,  a  patient  need  not  be  homebound 
or  in  need  of  skilled  care  to  receive  benefits. 

Despite  the  growth  in  home  health  care 
expenditures,  there  still  appears  to  be  an 
unmet  demand  for  home  care  services.  In  a 
1977     repori.     the    Congressional     Budget 
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Office  (CBO)  compared  the  potential  need 
and  the  available  supply  of  home  health 
care  and  found  that  1.7  to  2.7  million  people 
were  in  potential  need  of  expanded  home 
services,  but  only  300.000  to  500,000  were  re- 
ceiving them.  In  addition,  between  20  and  40 
percent  of  all  institutionalized  persons  were 
inappropriately  placed  and  could  be  cared 
for  in  less  intensive  settings  if  adequate 
community  care  were  available.^ 

CBO  further  estimates  that  in  1976,  90 
percent  of  all  public  long-term  care  expendi- 
tures went  to  provide  nursing  home  services, 
with  less  than  10  percent  for  home  health 
services.*  The  lack  of  adequate  financial  as- 
sistance for  community-based  health  care 
services  has  forced  many  elderly  to  enter  a 
nursing  home  even  if  they  prefer  to  remain 
at  home. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  main  reason  for  the  relatively  low 
level  of  long-term  care  in  the  home  seems  to 
be  because  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other 
federal  programs  offer  little  or  no  financial 
coverage  for  such  care.  In  fact,  Medicaid  ac- 
tually discourages  long-term  care  in  the 
home  by  providing  full  or  partial  coverage 
of  the  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 

Medicare's  home  health  care  coverage  is 
aimed  primarily  at  serving  the  elderly  with 
acute  care  needs  and,  as  a  result,  it  largely 
excludes  those  who  require  extended  care. 
Requirements  that  the  recipient  be  home- 
bound  and  that  the  services  be  performed 
by  skilled  professionals  are  particularly  re- 
strictive. Clarifying  the  definition  of  home- 
bound  and  eliminating  skilled  care  provi- 
sions would  enable  those  who  are  not  con- 
fined to  their  homes  but  require  care  to  be 
treated  In  the  home. 

Medicaid's  home  health  coverage,  like 
Medicare's,  is  oriented  toward  the  delivery 
of  acute  care  services.  This  is  apparent  from 
comparing  the  fiscal  year  1979  total  state 
and  federal  Medicaid  expenditures  of  $346 
million  on  home  care  with  the  $8.8  million 
spent  on  skilled  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties.' There  are  two  reasons  for  this  Inher- 
ent bals.  First.  »he  elderly  poor  who  are  not 
eligible  for  Medicaid  coverage  In  the  home, 
but  cannot  afford  long-term  care,  may  qual- 
ify If  they  enter  a  nursing  home  because  of 
different  income  standards  for  nursing 
home  residents  in  many  states.  Second, 
family  members  are  held  financially  respon- 
sible for  Medicaid  patients  only  while  they 
are  all  residing  in  the  same  household.  If 
the  Medicaid  patient  is  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion, no  financial  liability  is  Imposed  on 
others  members  of  the  family.  Thus,  the  el- 
derly not  eligible  for  Medicaid  outside  a 
nursing  home  may  transfer  their  assets  to 
relatives  and  become  eligible  for  Medicaid 
coverage  of  nursing  home  care,  or,  as  is  in- 
creasingly the  case,  they  may  enter  a  nurs- 
ing home,  deplete  all  of  their  financial  re- 
sources, and  then  become  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid's nursing  home  benefit. 

THE  COMMUNITY  HOME  HEAL'TH  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1981 

Medical  advances  have  extended  the 
human  lifespan  dramatically.  With  advanc- 
ing age.  however,  people  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  chronic  conditions  that  require 
treatment  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
As  the  elderly  population  grows  relative  to 
the  total  population,  there  will  be  a  smaller 
proportion  of  young  people  In  the  labor 
force  to  pay  the  taxes  which  finance  pro- 
grams aiding  our  older  citizens.  As  public 
funds  become  scarce  suid  the  need  for  long- 
term  care  grows,  every  effort  possible 
should  be  made  to  encourage  alternative  ar- 
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rangements,  such  as  among  family  and 
friends,  church  groups  and  community- 
based  organizations.  The  idea  of  shifting 
the  provision  of  health  care  to  families  and 
other  groups  also  fits  in  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's approach  to  meeting  the  nation's 
health  care  needs.  Until  recently,  however, 
policies  designed  to  help  the  elderly  not 
only  failed  to  utilize  these  human  resources, 
but  often  supplanted  them,  leaving  many 
persons  no  reasonable  choice  other  than 
nursing  home  care. 

There  is  finally  some  support  for  an  effec- 
tive alternative  to  institutional  care.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  en- 
courage establishment  of  home  health  pro- 
grams, to  provide  expanded  coverage  of 
home  health  services  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  and  to  encourage  individuals  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  elderly  dependents  In 
the  home.  The  Senate  bill  (S.  234)  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah),  and 
the  House  bill  (H.R.  2414)  by  Representa- 
tive Guy  Mollnari  (R-NY).'"  The  proposed 
legislation  opens  the  door  for  alternatives  to 
premature  and  unnecessary  Institu- 
tionalization. It  emphasizes  the  need  for 
treatment,  not  the  setting,  and  stresses  that 
the  home  may  often  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  cost-effective  setting  for  needed 
health  care. 

The  measure  has  considerable  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  taken  a  position. 
Robert  Rubin.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  notes  home 
health  agencies  and  other  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  health  care  have  "much  long- 
run  potential  for  cost-savings." 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Grant  authority 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  public  and 
non-profit  private  entities  and  loans  to  pro- 
prietary home  health  entities  for  the  specif- 
ic purpose  of  meeting  the  initial  costs  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  home  health  pro- 
grams. Further,  the  grants  could  be  used  to 
provide  training  to  professional  and  para- 
professional  home  health  personnel.  Priori- 
ty In  awarding  grants  and  loans  would  be 
given  to  areas  that  do  not  have  home  health 
services  and/or  those  without  adequate 
transportation  to  serve  the  elderly. 
Medicare  and  medicaid  amendments 

The  bill  would  broaden  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  those  needing  home  health  care 
under  Medicare  to  include  skilled  nursing 
care,  the  services  of  a  homemaker/home 
health  aid  on  a  part-time  or  Intermittent 
basis,  or  physical,  speech,  occupational,  or 
respiratory  therapy.  The  decision  to  provide 
a  homemaker/home  health  aid  would  be 
contingent  upon  an  evaluation  of  all  avail- 
able alternative  resources  in  the  community 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  and  not  displace 
current  support  if  already  received. 

Home  health  care  services  such  as  skilled 
nursing  care  and  physical  and  speech  ther- 
apy would  be  reimbursed  at  the  current 
level  of  100  percent,  as  would  occupational 
and  respiratory  therapy  and  the  homemak- 
er/home health  aide  services  needed  in  con- 
nection with  these  services.  To  discourage 
the  participation  of  individuals  who  are  not 
in  absolute  need,  those  homemaker/home 
health  aide  services  received  alone  or  with- 
out additional  services  would  only  be  reim- 
bursed at  50  percent. 

Both  chronic  and  acute  care  would  come 
within  the  purview  of  home  health  benefits. 
In  addition,  the  definitions  and  terms  used 


to  describe  home  health  services  under  Med- 
icare would  also  be  the  same  under  Medic- 
aid. 

The  bill  would  request  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  assemble  and 
study  all  available  information  on  alterna- 
tive reimbursement  mechanisms  for  home 
health  agencies  in  order  to  determine  the 
most  cost-effective  and  efficient  ways  of 
providing  home  health  services. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  Medicare/Medicaid 
reimbursement  to  established,  responsible, 
and  cost-effective  programs,  the  Secretary 
would  have  waiver  authority  over  the  certi- 
fication requirement  of  the  home  health 
agency,  if  the  provider  of  the  home  health 
program  can  prove  he  is  worthy  of  the 
waiver. 
Income  tax  credit 

Finally,  a  $500  tax  credit  would  be  avail- 
able to  individuals  who  support  a  dependent 
person  in  their  home. 

ARGUMENTS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BILL 

Supporters  of  the  bill  point  out  that  home 
health  care  is  a  more  humane  way  of  treat- 
ing individuals  who  do  not  need  to  be  Insti- 
tutionalized. One  patient  at  the  Chelsea  Vil- 
lage home  health  care  program  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  many  when  she  said. 
"Thank  God  you  are  here,  if  only  you  will 
help  me  stay  out  of  a  nursing  home."  ' '  Her 
fear  of  institutionalization  appears  to  be 
common  among  the  elderly.  Older  people 
placed  in  hospitals  or  nursing  homes  when 
they  do  not  need  to  be  there  suffer  from  the 
regimentation  and  lack  of  independence 
that  Is  all  too  common  in  institutionalized 
settings.  Furthermore,  persons  In  institu- 
tions tend  to  acquire  a  sense  of  dependence, 
and  their  chances  of  returning  to  the  com- 
munity are  reduced. 

A  numt>er  of  studies  report  that  patients 
who  received  home  health  care  services  ex- 
perienced reduced  mortality  rates  and 
slightly  higher  contentment  levels."  For  ex- 
ample, reports  from  the  Triage  program  and 
the  On  Lok  Day  Health  Services  program 
reveal  that  participants  were  significantly 
more  satisfied  with  their  condition  than 
nursing  home  residents  with  theirs.  This  bill 
makes  these  benefits  more  readily  available 
to  those  persons  that  need  care.  Because 
rural  areas,  in  particular,  have  lacked  com- 
prehensive health  services,  patients  from 
these  areas  have  been  forced  either  to  travel 
long  distances  for  health  care  or  to  do  with- 
out it.  The  bill  addresses  the  present  void  in 
coverage  by  encouraging  providers  of  home 
health  care  to  extend  their  services  to  these 
areas  as  well.  Moreoever,  It  would  reduce 
the  need  for  extended  hospital  and  nursing 
home  stays  t>ecause  it  would  provide  more 
services  for  homebound  patients. 

Because  home  health  care  can  often  be 
provided  at  a  lower  cost  per  day  than  nurs- 
ing home  care,  supporters  of  the  bill  claim 
that  expanded  home  health  services  can 
reduce  public  expenditures  on  health  care. 
Dr.  Philip  Brickner,  director  of  the  Chelsea 
Village  program,  reported  considerable  sav- 
ings in  the  use  of  hoine  care  compared  to 
nursing  home  care.  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate,  he  contrasted  the  $833 
per  month  home  care  costs  for  an  83)year- 
old  woman  with  Medicaid's  local  payments 
of  $2,122  a  month  for  skilled  nursing  home 
care.  Dr.  Brickner  found  that  the  cost  of 
long-term  care  at  home  average  about  40 
percent  less,  even  when  including  the  value 
of  rent,  food,  clothing,  telephone,  medica- 
tions, professional  health  services,  and  the 
help  of  community  agencies."  According  to 
Congressman  Mollnari,    "It   [the  bill]   will 
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help  to  allow  more  of  the  aged  to  stay  in 
their  own  homes  while  receiving  quality 
care  on  a  regular  basis  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  full-time  institutionalized  care."  '* 

The  expanded  coverage  of  home  health 
services  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  would  be  a  big  step 
in  countering  the  present  bias  toward  insti- 
tutionalization. In  addition,  the  $500  tax 
credit  would  promote  greater  family  partici- 
pation in  support  of  their  elderly  by  provid 
ing  a  financial  incentive  to  care  for  older 
relatives  in  the  home  rather  than  sending 
them  to  an  institution.  This  credit  may  not 
offset  all  of  the  costs  associated  with  the 
care  of  a  dependent  in  the  home,  but  it  may 
make  a  sufficient  difference  to  enough  fami- 
lies to  result  in  a  real  reduction  in  spending 
on  health  care.  Families  are  the  most  valua 
ble  support  system  for  our  nation's  older 
people.  It  is  families,  not  the  government, 
that  provide  the  most  care  for  the  elderly. 
For  every  senior  citizen  in  a  nursing  home 
or  similar  institution,  there  are  at  least  two 
equtUly  impaired  elderly  people  receiving 
care  at  home.'*  This  legislation  strongly  em- 
phasizes the  continuation  of  such  family  re- 
sponsibility. 

Encouraging  family  cooperation  in  the 
support  of  the  elderly  may  also  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  of  overall  health  care  costs 
by  addressing  the  problem  of  moral  hazard. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  escalating 
health  care  costs  has  been  the  increasing 
tendency  for  third  parties  to  pay  medical 
expenses.  Third-party  payments  artificially 
Inflate  the  demand  for  health  care  because 
covered  patients  perceive  such  services  as 
being  free.  This  misconception  not  only 
drives  up  the  price  of  medical  care,  but  also 
creates  vast  Inefficiencies  by  encouraging 
people  to  use  health  care  services  beyond  a 
level  commensurate  with  costs.  Moreover, 
providers  of  health  care  have  every  incen- 
tive to  over-provide  care,  because  they  Imow 
It  often  appears  to  be  costless  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  provider  will  be  rewarded 
with  greater  revenues.  As  a  result,  excessive 
costs  will  be  Imposed  upon  taxpayers  and 
consumers  of  insurance.  Present  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  policies  artificially  lower  the 
price  of  institutionalized  care  relative  to 
other  forms  of  care,  thereby  encouraging 
excessive  use  and  driving  prices  upward. 
Family  members  caring  for  their  elderly  at 
home  are  likely  to  be  more  cost -conscious  if 
they  have  increased  out-of-pocket  costs. 
Similarly,  the  providers  of  health  care  will 
have  to  tak«  costs  into  account  if  they  want 
to  keep  their  patients. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  allow  for  the  ex- 
perimentation of  alternative  reimbursement 
systems  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The 
current  retroactive  coat  reimbursement 
system  is  unsatisfactory.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate.  Donald  W.  Wortley  of 
the  Council  of  Home  Health  Agencies  and 
Community  Health  Services  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing,  described  the  problem 
with  the  present  system; 

"Currently.  Medicare  payments  to  home 
health  agencies  are  based  on  the  lesser  of 
reasonable  cost  or  customary  charges.  Home 
health  agencies  are  paid  during  the  year 
based  on  estimated  costs,  but  final  settle- 
ments are  limited  to  those  costs  found  by  in- 
termediaries to  be  proper,  reasonable,  and 
related  to  patient  care.  Final  cost  settle- 
ments often  take  two  or  more  years. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Now  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  don't  you 
think  that  there  would  be  a  problem  in  pro- 
viding a  service  when  you  had  no  idea  what 


you  would  be  paid  for  it  until  two  years 
later? "  '• 

Among  the  alternatives  being  looked  at 
are  fee  schedules,  prospective  reimburse- 
ment, and  capitation  payments. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  BILL 

Some  Administration  officials  have  ex- 
pressed uncertainty  regarding  the  potential 
savings,  arguing  that  a  national  home 
health  care  program  would  create  new  de- 
mands by  many  people  now  cared  for  in 
their  communities  by  family  or  friends.  Ac- 
cording to  one  official.  "A  daughter  or  son 
obliged  to  take  care  of  their  elderly  mother 
would  have  no  such  obligation  if  the  Gov- 
ernment took  care  of  them."  "  Critics  of  the 
bill  point  out  that  the  cost  comparisons 
made  by  Dr.  Brickner  and  others  are  some- 
what misleading  because  they  are  based 
solely  on  physician  estimates  of  "probable" 
institutionalization.  Federal  expenditures 
on  health  care  actually  may  increase  if  the 
expanded  availability  of  home  health  serv 
ices  is  used  as  an  add-on  to  existing  care, 
rather  than  substituting  for  nursing  home 
care.  If  the  substitution  effects  are  minimal, 
as  some  studies  seem  to  point  out.  problems 
relating  to  moral  hazard  are  exacerbated." 
In  other  words,  if  the  increased  coverage  in- 
duces an  increased  demand  for  scarce  re- 
sources, costs  may  rise.  The  tax  credit  may 
have  similar  problems.  It  makes  it  easier  for 
families  to  shift  the  cost  of  care  to  the  fed- 
eral government  and  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  long-term  care  purchases, 
thereby  defeating  the  objective  of  the  bill. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  home  health  care 
cannot  t>e  used  as  an  effective  cost  control 
measure.  However,  if  savings  are  to  be  real- 
ized, the  services  must  be  targeted  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  unstitutionalized. 
The  bill  emphasizes  just  that  point. 

CONCLUSION 

Studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  others  have  concluded  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  nursing  home  population 
could  be  cared  for  in  a  less  Intensive  and  less 
expensive  setting.  One  report  noted  that 
"until  an  older  person  becomes  greatly  im- 
paired, the  cost  of  nursing  home  care,  both 
financial  and  personal,  often  exceeds  that  of 
home  health  care."  '•  Because  resources  are 
limited  and  the  demand  for  long-term  care 
Is  expected  to  grow,  it  Is  Important  to  find 
other  ways  of  providing  care  at  lower  cost. 
This  bill  recognizes  that  quality  care  can  be 
provided  In  a  cost -efficient  manner  in  a  con- 
tinuum of  settings  ranging  from  one's  own 
home  to  a  hospital  or  nursing  home.  By  of- 
fering older  people  who  need  long-term  care 
a  choice,  this  bill  minimizes  l>oth  the  mone- 
tary and  social  costs  that  will  accompany 
the  Inevitable  expansion  of  long-term  care 
services  In  the  coming  years. 

PXTKX  G.  Germanis. 

Policy  Analyst 
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Increasing  Support  and  Endorsements  por 
Hatch  Home  Health  Care  Bill 

Organizations  and  individual  supporters 
for  bill  to  expand  home  health  services.  S. 
234,  "The  Community  Home  Health  Ser\- 
ices  Act"  Include: 

The  Catholic  Health  Association. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

American  Cancer  Society. 

San  Francisco  Home  Health  Services. 

American  Dietetic  Association. 

Members  of  the  Central  Minnesota  Dietet- 
ic Association. 

American  Hospital  Association. 

National  Association  of  Home  Health 
Agencies. 

National  Home  Caring  Council. 

Council  of  Home  Health  Agencies  and 
Community  Health  Services  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing. 

Home  Health  Services  and  Staffing  Asso 
elation. 

American  Federation  of  Home  Health 
Agencies. 

American  Association  of  Respiratory 
Therapy. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

American  Medical  Internation.  Inc. 

Mayor  E^dward  Koch  of  New  York  City. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

American  Associations  of  Physical  Ther- 
apy. 

Ms.  Helen  Hayes. 

Amyopthrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Society 
of  America. 

(Partial  list) 
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19821 

The  Economics  op  Old  Age  and  Good 

Health 

i(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr,) 

They  teach  you  in  college  English  courses 
to  "generalize  by  particularization."  Helen 
Hays  did  that  admirably  when  testifying  in 
favor  of  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch's  bill  with  the  un- 
gainly title  of  the  Community  Home  Health 
Service  Act.  more  readily  referred  to  as  S. 
234.  "What  she  said  to  the  committee  was: 
"You  know,  we  have  lengthened  life 
through  science.  We  are  living  longer.  My 
grandmother  lived  to  be  70.  My  mother 
lived  to  be  74.  I  am  81,  and  here  I  am.  seated 
in  the  Senate  Hearing  Room,  making  a  lot 
of  noise."  Miss  Hayes'  noise  has  always  been 
welcome,  and  besides,  her  point  Is  profound. 

Add  to  it  two  particulars.  Try,  the  next 
time  you  are  seated  in  the  company  of  a 
half-dozen  friends,  asking  around  the  circle 
the  following  question:  "Except  for  medical 
developments  of  the  past  50  years,  would 
you  be  living  today?"  A  ghoulish  kind  of 
thing,  but  a  nice  introduction  to  reality.  I 
tried  it  once,  and  only  two  of  the  six  of  us 
would  have  sur/ived,  having  been  l>om  a 
half-century  earlier. 

Now  to  the  two  data  above,  add  this— that 
by  the  turn  of  the  year  2000,  Sen.  Hatch's 
staff  has  projected,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans 65  years  and  older  will  have  increased 
by  35%.  This  is  an  overpowering  develop- 
ment. One  has  only,  for  Instance,  to  add 
35%  to  the  present  cost  of  maintaining  the 
elderly,  then  add  longevity,  and  then  sub- 
tract from  the  number  of  65-year-olds  who 
must  pay  the  bills  In  order  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  economic  corollaries  of  advanced 
good  health. 

What  S.  234  seeks  to  do  Is  look  at  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  and  ask  the  question: 
"Does  Mrs.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Smith,  really  need 
to  be  there?  "  The  Idea  Is  to  de-instltutional- 
Ize  the  nursing  home,  to  cause  it  to  be  not 
the  first  thing  the  family  thinks  of  when 
the  elderly  parent  develops  problems— for 
Instance,  in  climbing  a  staircase  to  the  bed- 
room or  getting  in  and  out  of  bed— but  the 
last. 

Helen  Hayes,  who  has  devoted  much  of 
her  time  recently  to  exploring  the  problems 
of  the  aged,  came  across  one  man  who  had 
been  13  years  in  a  nursing  home,  and  what 
he  missed  most  "was  taking  a  snack  out  of 
his  own  refrigerator."  "This  may  not  be 
much, "  said  Miss  Hayes,  "until  all  the  small 
decisions  are  taken  out  of  your  hands,  and 
you  find  that  your  great  age  has  reduced 
you  to  a  child. " 

So  there  are  two  objectives  to  be  pursued. 
The  first  is  to  render  old  age  more  pleasant 
thsin  it  is  for  so  many  people.  This,  to  be 
sure,  requires  a  stimulation  and  an  ethos 
biblical  in  its  authority  ("Honor  thy  father 
and  mother"").  The  newspapers  are  current- 
ly reporting  the  dissipation  of  this  ethos 
where  it  once  was  so  strong,  in  the  orient. 
Any  society,  like  mainland  Chinas,  that  can 
subscribe  to  a  doctine,  that  holds  that 
human  beings  are  merely  stochastic  concat- 
enations of  chemcial  particles,  governed  by 
historical  dialectic,  cannot  be  expected  to 
hold  sacred  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  el- 
derly parasites.  So  that  caring  about  the  el- 
derly comes  first. 

The  second  objective  of  S.  234  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  burden  of  those  who  do  the  caring. 
The  bill  envisages  a  number  of  innovations. 


among  them  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $500  to 
families  that  look  after  elderly  dependents. 
If  daily  care  is  needed,  say  in  the  form  of  an 
injection,  isnt  it  cheaper  to  have  the  house- 
wife go  and  be  taught  how  to  inject?  Or  to 
bring  a  nurse  in  once  a  day  to  perform  the 
injection?  When  the  alternative  is  taking 
the  grandmother  and  placing  her  perma- 
nently in  a  home? 

In   1979,  the  cost  of  nursing-home  care 
reached  almost  $18  billion,  over  one  half  of 
it  furnished  by  the  federal  government.  It  is 
time  to  experiment  with  other  means  of 
caring  for  the  elderly.  Even  if  the  dollar 
figure  isn"t  reduced,  the  quality  of  life  can 
be  greatly  affected.  It  is  good  news  that  the 
committee  voted  in  favor  of  S.   234  by  a 
margin  of  15  to  1,  and  congressmen  should 
reflect  that  In  showing  a  concern  for  the  el- 
derly, they  are  showing  also  a  concern  for 
themselves,  down  the  road  a  bit. 
(From  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ohio).  Jan. 
25.  1982] 
Home  Health  Care 

Proper  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled  is  something  every  politician  is  for. 
especially  in  an  election  year.  Coming  up 
with  a  practical  health  plan,  one  that  does 
the  job  and  that  the  nation  and  the  taxpay- 
ers can  afford.  Is  more  difficult. 

Legislation  that  appears  to  have  some  of 
the  correct  answers  will  be  considered  in  the 
coming  second  session  of  the  97th  Congress. 
The  Senate  version  is  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Orrin  Hatch,  R-Utah,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  version  is  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Guy  Molinari,  R-N.Y. 

'"The  proposed  legislation  opens  the  door 
for  alternatives  to  premature  and  unneces- 
sary Institutionalization,"  writes  Peter  Ger- 
manls,  economic  analyst  for  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  a  conservative  think  tank  based 
in  Washington,  D.C.  '"It  emphasizes  the 
need  for  treatment,  not  the  setting,  and 
stresses  that  the  home  may  often  be  the 
most  appropriate  and  cost-effective  setting 
for  needed  health  care." 

Existing  wr.jgrams.  it  is  argued,  force 
many  elderly  persons  to  choose  between  en- 
tering a  nursing  home  or  going  without  the 
care  they  should  have. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to 
public  and  non-profit  private  entities  and 
loans  to  proprietary  home  health  entities  to 
meet  the  initial  costs  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating home  health  programs. 

The  bill  would  broaden  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  those  needing  home  health  care 
under  Medicare  to  include  skilled  nursing 
care,  the  services  of  a  homemaker/home 
health  aide  on  a  part-time  or  int-3rmittent 
basis,  or  physical,  speech,  occupational  or 
respiratory  therapy.  Similar  provisions 
would  apply  to  Medicaid. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  a  $500  tax  credit 
for  individuals  who  support  a  dependent 
person  in  their  home. 

Proponents  believe  the  bill  would  reduce 
health  care  costs  while  making  it  more  con- 
venient and.  in  many  cases,  more  desirable. 
One  proponent  claims  $833  per  month  in 
home  care  costs  for  an  83-year-old  woman 
compares  with  Medicaids  local  payments  of 
$2,122  a  month  for  skilled  nursing  home 
care.  The  same  proponent  said  long-term 
care  at  home  costs  40  percent  less  than 
nursing  home  care,  and  that  includes  rent, 
food,  clothing,  telephone,  medications,  pro- 
fessional health  services  and  the  help  of 
community  agencies. 

Opponents  fear  the  bill  would  open  up 
federal  health  care  assistance  to  huge  new 
demands  and  that  overall  costs  would  sky- 


rocket even  faster  than  costs  are  under  the 
present  system. 

We  believe  the  proposed  legislation  has 
considerable  merit.  It  certainly  has  appeal 
to  the  many  elderly  who  actually  fear  the 
thought  of  going  into  a  nursing  home,  espe- 
cially if  the  nursing  home  is  far  from  the 
homestead. 

There  must,  however,  be  safeguards  to 
ensure  the  home  services  will  be  for  those 
who  really  need  them  and  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  enter  a  hospital  or  other  care 
facility.  The  program  cannot  be  for  all 
aches  and  pains. 

Like  so  many  other  programs,  it  will  work 
only  if  administered  with  care,  common 
sense  and  honesty. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Jan.  18. 
1982} 

Home  Health  Care 

Many  elderly  and  disabled  Americans 
could  remain  at  home  and  avoid  unneces- 
sary and  costly  institutionalization  if  Con- 
gress approves  a  bill  that  is  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  often  that 
humane  health  care  and  budget  savings  can 
be  combined  in  one  piece  of  legislation,  but 
the  proposed  Community  Home  Health 
Services  Act  aims  straight  at  both  problems, 
and  we  urge  favorable  action  by  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

By  the  year  2000,  some  2  million  people 
may  be  living  in  nursing  homes  unless  the 
present  policy  toward  long-term  care  Is 
changed  and  the  trend  toward  overlnstitu- 
tionalization  is  reversed,  according  to  a 
recent  study.  The  cost  of  nursing-home  serv- 
ices is  high,  totaling  some  $17  billion  in 
1979,  with  56.7  percent  paid  by  the  federal 
government. 

Under  the  present  system.  Medicaid.  Med- 
icare and  other  federal  programs  offer  little 
or  no  financial  coverage  for  home  care,  the 
author  of  the  study,  economic  analyst  Peter 
Germanls.  points  out.  "The  lack  of  adequate 
financial  assistance  for  community-based 
health  care  services  has  forced  many  elderly 
to  enter  a  nursing  home  even  if  they  prefer 
to  remain  at  home."'  he  added. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  signifi- 
cantly expand  medicare  and  medicaid  cover- 
age of  home  health  services  and  would  be  a 
big  step  in  countering  the  present  bias 
toward  institutionalization.  Mr.  Germanls 
said.  The  bill  also  would  make  a  $500  tax 
credit  available  to  individuals  who  support  a 
dependent  person  in  their  home. 

Many  elderly  and  disabled  individuals 
must  have  care  In  nursing  homes  or  hospi- 
tals, but  it  is  insensitive  and  expensive  to 
force  people  Into  institutions  if  they  can  be 
cared  for  at  home.  Older  people  placed  in 
hospitals  or  nursing  homes  when  they  do 
not  need  to  be  there  suffer  from  the  regi- 
mentation and  lack  of  independence  that  is 
all  too  common  in  institutionalized  settings. 
Germanls  said.  In  addition,  people  in  insti- 
tutions tend  to  acquire  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence, and  their  chances  of  returning  to  the 
community  are  reduced. 

The  extent  of  the  savings  in  health-care 
costs  that  would  result  cannot  be  deter- 
mined exactly,  since  any  economies  of  home 
care  would  depend  on  whether  the  program 
resulted  in  increased  total  coverage  or 
simply  prevented  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalizations. But  one  Senate  witness  con- 
trasted the  $833  per  month  that  it  costs  to 
care  for  an  83-year-old  woman  at  home  with 
Medicaid's  local  payments  of  $2,122  a  month 
for  skilled  nursing  home  care. 
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Some  home  health  c&re  Is  provided  under 
current  laws,  but  a  study  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  found  that  1.7  million 
to  2.7  million  people  were  in  potential  need 
of  expanded  home  services  and  that  only 
300.000  to  500,000  were  receiving  them.  The 
CBO  said  that  between  20  and  40  percent  of 
all  institutionalized  persons  were  "inappro- 
priately placed"  and  could  be  cared  for  in 
less  intensive  settings  if  adequate  communi- 
ty care  were  available. 

We  believe  greater  reliance  on  home  care 
can  help  this  nation  meet  the  growing 
health  needs  of  the  American  people  at  rea- 
sonable costs. 

[Prom  the  Spectrum-Cedar  City  and  St. 
George.  Utah.  Dec.  4,  1981] 

In  OtTR  Opinion  Hoke  Health  Care  Plan 
Could  Cttt  Costs 

Sometimes  rigid  federal  rules  can  cost  tax- 
payers many  millions  of  dollars.  President 
Reagan  made  this  point  as  he  gave  his  sup- 
port to  a  proposed  change  in  Medicaid 
which  would  allow  the  government  to  pay 
for  home  health  care  costs  in  certain  cases. 

In  the  case  cited  by  the  president.  3V^- 
year-old  Katie  Beckett  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  has  recovered  substantially  from  viral 
encephalitis  which  damaged  her  nervious 
system  and  caused  paralysis.  Doctors  say 
she  can  be  cared  for  Just  as  well  at  home, 
but  federal  Medicaid  regulations  allow  the 
government  to  pay  the  girl's  treatment  only 
if  she  stays  in  a  hospital.  Federal  money 
cant  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  her  care  at 
home. 

The  family  involved  says  it  costs  $12,000  a 
month  for  the  girl's  care  In  a  hospital  but  if 
she  were  allowed  to  go  home  the  cost  would 
be  only  $2,000. 

After  President  Reagan  spotlighted  Katie 
Beckett's  case,  the  government  waived  its 
rules  and  allowed  the  family  to  be  compen- 
sated for  her  treatment  at  home.  Thousand 
of  other  patients  In  a  position  similar  to 
Katie  are  still  being  forced  to  stay  in  hospi- 
tals due  to  the  regulation  which  is  still  on 
the  books. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Orrin  O.  Hatch, 
R-Utah,  in  addition  to  expanding  coverage 
of  home  health  care  services  under  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare,  also  would  give  tax  breaks 
to  families  who  care  for  elderly  relatives  at 
homes.  Hatch  said  that  more  than  25  mil- 
lion Americans  over  65  are  being  forced  to 
enter  nursing  homes  instead  of  staying  with 
their  families. 

These  two  proposals  in  the  Hatch  bill  il- 
lustrate how  sensible  changes  could  greatly 
reduce  the  heavy  load  on  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  thereby  saving  huge  sums  of 
money.  At  the  same  time  people  of  all  ages 
can  be  made  happier  by  being  at  home 
rather  than  having  to  be  confined  in  a  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  16.  19811 

Study  Suggests  Ovexuse  or  Intensive  Care 

Units 

(By  Cristlne  Russell) 

A  "substantial  portion"  of  the  patients  in 
costly  hospital  intensive  care  units  may  not 
need  to  be  there,  a  new  George  Washington 
University  study  suggests. 

An  eight-month  survey  of  624  patients  in 
the  general  surgical-medical  intensive  care 
unit  (ICU)  at  the  GW  medical  center  found 
that  nearly  half  of  those  admitted  were  in 
stable  condition  and  "received  only  observa- 
tion or  minimal  amounts  of  active  treat- 
ment." 

This  finding  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
traditional  image  of  the  ICU  ax  a  "treat- 


ment area  for  critically  ill  patients"  who 
"require  a  costly  level  of  therapeutic  inter- 
vention and  have  a  high  in-hospital  mortali- 
ty." noted  the  report,  published  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

Instead,  concluded  study  director  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Knaus  and  his  colleagues,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  ask  whether  some  of  these  pa- 
tients needed  to  be  admitted  to  a  special 
care  unit. "  particularly  in  light  of  current 
concerns  about  the  costs  of  medical  care  and 
the  continued  demand  for  more  ICU  beds. 

Although  49  percent  of  the  patients  in 
GW's  unit  were  not  found  to  need  intensive 
treatment.  Knaus  said  in  an  interview  last 
week  that  "this  does  not  mean  they  all  don't 
need  intensive  care."  Because  many  were 
surgical  patients  at  added  risk,  they  would 
still  need  close  nursing  attention  not  avail- 
able in  the  rest  of  the  hospital,  he  said. 

However,  since  the  JAMA  study  was  com- 
pleted. Knaus  said,  his  ICU  research  has 
better  defined  those  patients  at  "low  risk  of 
needing  treatment"  who  are  "too  healthy" 
to  be  admitted  to  intensive  care  units.  The 
new,  as  yet  unpublished,  criteria  suggest 
that  perhaps  5  to  10  percent  of  those  now 
admitted  to  ICUs  could  Instead  be  admitted 
to  regular  hospital  units. 

"The  effects  of  this  nationwide  are  poten- 
tially large,"  said  Knaus.  who  serves  as  co- 
director  of  GW's  intensive  care  unit.  He  said 
that  preliminary  evidence  from  a  study  of 
about  10  hospitals  around  the  country  sug- 
gests that  GW  is  fairly  representative  of 
teaching  hospitals.  He  said  that  it  is  also 
likely  that  smaller,  community  hospitals, 
which  generally  have  fewer  critically  ill  pa- 
tients, could  safely  move  more  of  them  out 
of  ICUs. 

Although  the  GW  study  is  considered  the 
first  of  its  kind  involving  general  surgical 
ICUs,  it  confirms  an  earlier  study  of  a  coro- 
nary care  intensive  unit  that  found  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  patients  were 
admitted  for  monitoring  only  and  only  10 
percent  of  them  later  needed  additional 
treatment. 

While  the  growth  in  the  number  of  hospi- 
tals has  slowed,  the  number  of  ICU  beds 
continues  to  increase  at  4  percent  per  year. 
Only  10  percent  of  U.S.  hospitals  with  more 
than  200  beds  had  these  units  in  1960,  but 
99  percent  do  today,  the  authors  noted. 

Knaus  said  that  an  ICU  bed  costs  three 
times  as  much  as  a  regular  hospital  bed  and 
that  20  percent  of  total  hospital  costs  are  es- 
timated to  be  from  intensive  care  units.  In 
addition,  many  hospitals  have  recently  ex- 
perienced problems  in  intensive  care  units 
because  of  the  shortage  of  nurses  to  staff 
them. 

Beyond  the  economic  costs  of  extensive 
ICU  care,  Knaus  Is  also  concerned  at>out  the 

psychological "  problems  for  patients  in  the 
tense  environment.  There  is  also  a  slightly 
Increased  risk  of  infection  in  such  units. 

He  agreed  that  It  may  be  difficult  to  dis- 
courage use  of  ICUs  since  they  have  become 
a  "security  blanket"  for  both  patients  and 
doctors.  He  said  he  hopes  to  implement  a 
patient  selection  system  for  the  ICU  unit  at 
GW. 

Hatch  Home  Health  Care  Bill 
Orrin  Hatch  (RUT)  is  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  He  is  a  self -described  conserva- 
tive and  budget-cutter.  Although  one  of  the 
first  steps  he  took  in  restructuring  his  com- 
mittee was  to  abolish  the  old  "Kennedy" 
health  sul>committee.  Hatch,  who  now  han- 
dles all  health  issues  at  the  full  Committee 


level,  certainly  is  demonstrating  a  deep  in- 
terest in  health  care  and  Its  delivery. 

The  Hatch  Conomittee  will  consider  41 
health  programs  that  expire  in  the  near 
future.  Other  proposals,  including  HMO's, 
national  health  insurance,  competitive 
health  insurance,  migrant  health.  National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  medical  services 
for  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  are  also 
slated  for  review. 

The  first  health-related  bill  that  the  Utah 
Senator  introduced  was  the  Community 
Home  Health  Sennces  Act  of  1981  (S.  234). 
In  fact,  the  first  legislative  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources in  the  97th  Congress  was  on  this  bill 
and  on  seeking  ways  to  foster  and  expand 
home  health  care  services. 

The  importance  placed  on  home  health 
care,  especially  in  the  Congress,  is  apparent 
from  Senator  Hatch's  statement  opening 
the  hearing,  where  he  said  in  part: 

"The  latest  U.S.  Census  shows  that  from  5 
to  10  percent  of  the  population  in  our  coun- 
try. 65  and  over.  Is  homebound  or  t>edbound. 
In  round  numbers,  we  are  talking  at>out  a 
million  people.  Over  the  next  30  years, 
these  numbers  will  vastly  increase  as  our 
population  grows  older.  For  many  of  these 
senior  citizens,  unable  to  help  themselves 
and  having  no  friends  or  family  on  whom  to 
depend,  nursing  homes  will  then,  as  they 
are  now,  continue  to  be  a  principal  means  of 
dispensing  care  to  the  chronically  afflicted. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

We  are  meeting  here  today  because  the 
need  for  treatment  should  take  precedence 
over  the  setting  in  which  it  is  provided. 
There  is  a  growing  number  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  many  of  those  now  t>eing  sent  to 
nursing  homes  ought  not  to  be  there:  that 
they  don't  want  to  be  there;  but  are  effec- 
tively denied  the  choice  to  do  otherwise. 

In  our  country,  it  has  always  been  the 
family  which  has  provided  most  of  the 
home  health  care  services  which  the  elderly 
receive.  Today,  It  is  the  family  which  is  find- 
ing It  increasingly  difficult  either  to  pay  for 
or  to  locate  quality  home  health  care  when 
it  Is  needed.  Archaic  provisions  in  our  tax 
code  sustain  this  difficulty.  They  place  the 
heaviest  burdens  on  couples  and  other 
family  members  to  whom  the  federal  gov- 
ernment encourages  the  Institutionalization 
of  their  elderly  family  members— senior  citi- 
zens who  would  rather  be  with  their  loved 
ones  or  t>e  independent  and  in  their  own 
homes  or  apartments. 

Non-profit,  for-profit,  free-standing,  com- 
munity or  hospital-based  home  health  care 
systems  offer  different  kinds  of  assistance 
and  share  a  variety  of  policy  differences. 
But  they  have  at  least  one  great  thing  In 
common.  They  continue  to  be  the  object  of 
discrimination  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
past  and  prevailing  federal  policies. 

This  is  why  the  first  legislative  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  in  this  97th  Congress  is  devoted 
to  exploring  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
foster  home  health  care  services.  It  Is  why  I 
have  made  "The  Community  Home  Health 
Services  Act  of  1981"  my  principal  legisla- 
tive priority. 

Home  health  care  is  the  most  humane, 
most  economical,  and  most  natural  form  of 
therapeutic  tribute  we  can  pay  the  genera- 
tions before  us.  No  elderly  citizen  should  be 
denied  nursing  home  care  who  needs  it.  But 
neither  should  this  citizen  be  forced  to 
enter  a  nursing  home  institution  when  he  or 
she  does  not  want  it. 

A  dozen  witnesses  appearing  in  panels 
t>efore  the  Hatch  committee  enthuslastical- 
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ly  supported  S.  234.  a  bill  which  would 
expand  Medicare  and  Medicaid  coverage  for 
home  health  care  services.  Under  the  meas- 
ure, public,  private  and  proprietary  hospi- 
tals and  home  health  care  agencies  would  be 
eligible  for  grants  and  loans,  with  special 
emphasis  on  localities  currently  without 
such  services. 

Some  witnesses  did  wonder  aloud  whether 
the  current  budget  crisis  might  make  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  new  and  expanded  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  services.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  stressed  that  home  health  care 
reimbursement  would  provide  an  incentive 
to  move  towards  lower-cost  home  care  serv- 
ices and  away  from  costly  in-patient  facili- 
ties. 

Senator  Paula  Hawkins  (R-FL),  chair  of 
the  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, expressed  concern  that  such  pro- 
grams be  carefully  structured  to  prevent 
fraud  and  abuse.  Her  chief  health  aide,  how- 
ever, informed  NARD  that  Mrs.  Hawkins 
would  very  likely  co-sponsor  the  Hatch  bill. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  (Mo.), 

Jan.  II.  19821 

.  .  .  Alternatives  for  the  Elderly 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  consider  soon  a 
bill  that  would  ease  eligibility  for  some  gov- 
ernment-supported programs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  should  save  money.  This  extraor- 
dinary proposal  is  the  Community  Home 
Health  Services  Act.  Under  the  bill's  provi- 
sions, Medicaid  anc^  Medicare  restrictions  on 
home  health  care  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
enabling  many  of  those  who  are  now  forced 
to  enter  nursing  homes— if  they  are  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  in  meeting  their 
health  care  needs— to  remain  at  home. 

In  a  1977  report,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  found  that  between  20  and  40 
percent  of  persons  In  nursing  homes  could 
have  been  cared  for  in  their  homes  if  ade- 
quate community  care  were  available.  And 
other  studies  have  indicated  that  such  in- 
t>ome  care  Is  sut>stantially  cheaper  than  the 
intensive,  full-time  services  offered  in  nurs- 
ing homes.  Even  if  the  costs  were  close, 
however,  there  is  another  important  ele- 
ment of  home  health  care,  and  that  is  the 
finding  that  those  who  can  remain  in  their 
homes  and  neighborhoods  with  some  out- 
side assistance  live  longer  and  more  content- 
ed lives  than  those  who  are  confined  in 
nursing  homes. 

In  addition  to  liberalizing  eligibility  stand- 
ards of  Medicaid  and  Medicare  coverage  of 
home  health,  the  bill  provides  for  grants 
and  loans  to  help  get  programs  started  in 
areas  where  they  are  needed.  And  it  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  to  the  individual  who 
cares  for  a  dependent  person  in  his  or  her 
home.  With  a  rapidly  aging  population,  the 
U.S.  needs  to  develop  alternatives  to  nursing 
homes  for  the  elderly  who  need  care.  The 
Communtiy  Home  Health  Services  Act  is  a 
good  attempt  to  help  form  and  support 
some  of  those  alternatives. 

[From  the  Denver  Post  (Colo.),  Jan.  12, 
1982] 

Home  Health  Care  and  Savings 
The  continued  escalation  of  medical  care 
costs  could  be  slowed  measureably  by  utiliz- 
ing medically  effective  home  health  care. 

It  is  estimated  that  effective  use  of  such 
care  would  result  in  a  net  saving  in  hospital- 
ization costs  of  IS  to  30  percent.  In  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area  alone,  this 
amounts  to  a  saving  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion per  year. 

The  advent  of  the  third-party  payor 
(health  insurance  and  government)  has  re- 


moved the  patient  from  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  the  cost  of  health  care.  The  saving 
resulting  from  home  health  care  could 
easily  be  effected  by  the  concerned  third- 
party  payor  with  a  mandatory  assessment 
and  home  evaluation  of  each  hospitalized 
patient  early  in  the  game. 

Assessment  and  home  evaluation  would 
let  each  patient  and  his  physician  know  the 
applicability  of  home  health  care.  Almost 
all  patients  will  feel  more  comfortable 
(hence  recuperate  more  rapidly)  in  the 
home  rather  than  in  a  sterile  institutional 
setting,  and,  consequently,  would  choose 
such  care  if  they  knew  it  was  available. 

The  concept  of  home  health  care  is  not 
new.  Historically,  it  has  been  treated  in  a 
passive  manner  where  a  more  aggressive 
posture  would  produce  the  savings  that 
have  always  been  present  .  .  .  but  dormant. 
The  aggressive  posture  of  the  third-party 
payors  could  come  from  the  position  of 
meeting  the  patient's  needs  in  the  home 
rather  than  only  in  a  hospital. 

With  the  resulting  saving,  maybe  we  could 
all  get  a  reduction  in  our  medical  insurance 
costs. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Utah,  Dec.  20, 
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Try  Home  Care 

If  a  person  on  Medicare  or  Medicaid  could 
be  cared  for  Just  as  well  and  at  less  cost  at 
home  instead  of  in  an  institution,  why 
wouldn't  Congress  Jump  at  the  opportunity 
to  let  Medicare  and  Medicaid  finance  such 
treatment? 

There  are  several  reasons  and  they  are 
based  largely  on  speculation  rather  than 
hard  facts  t>ecause  until  the  idea  is  given  a 
try,  the  facts  don't  exist. 

Reluctance  to  Implement  the  change  is 
fueled  mostly  by  fear  that  permitting  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  to  substantially  increase 
their  financing  of  home  care  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled  would  invite  wholesale  abuse 
of  the  new  generosity.  Even  without  gross 
abuse,  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who 
might  be  encouraged  to  qualify  for  home 
care  aid  could  result  in  costs  far  exceeding 
present  outlays  for  care  in  nursing  homes 
and  other  facilities. 

The  legislation  s[x>nsored  by  Sen.  Orrin 
Hatch,  R-Utah,  to  permit  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  payment  for  home  care  reportedly 
takes  these  threats  into  consideration.  For 
example,  only  those  persons  who  can  show 
they  would  have  to  be  institutionalized  If 
funds  for  home  care  were  not  provided  by 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  be  eligible  for 
home  care  subsidies.  It  is  unknown,  howev- 
er, how  many  applicants  this  would  disquali- 
fy. Ways  of  getting  around  inhibiting  regu- 
lations can  usually  be  found  when  human 
suffering  is  concerned. 

The  possibilities  for  swamping  the  system 
cannot  be  taken  lightly.  But  neither  can  the 
many  benefits  of  making  home  care  avail- 
able to  eligible  recipients.  Home  care  pay- 
ments should  be  tried. 

Failing  to  Prepare  For  an  Older  America 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

At  the  Census  Bureau  these  days,  the  stat- 
isticians are  busily  preparing  new  popula- 
tion projections,  and  though  the  details 
aren't  yet  settled,  one  central  conclusion  is 
already  clear:  America  is  getting  older  even 
faster  than  previously  estimated.  People  are 
living  longer,  and  birth  rates  have  remained 
low. 

Government  has  yet  to  come  to  grips  with 
this.  Officials  everywhere  tiptoe  around  the 


.'hange  as  if  It  could  be  made  to  go  away.  It 
can't.  As  much  as  almost  anything  else,  the 
country's  condition  in  coming  decades  will 
reflect  this  inexorable  aging.  Consider  some 
figures: 

By  the  current  and  outdated  census  pro- 
jections, the  country's  median  age  will  rise 
from  30  in  1980  (already  up  from  a  recent 
low  of  27.9  in  1967)  to  33  in  1990.  to  36  In 
2000  and  to  37  in  2010.  These  projections  as- 
sumed that  life  expectancy  for  men  would 
rise  only  to  72  by  the  year  2050.  up  from  69 
in  1976.  but  it  already  has  Increased  to 
about  70.  Some  specialists  now  think  life  ex- 
pectancy ultimately  could  exceed  80.  The 
6S-and-over  population,  now  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  total,  could  approach  one- 
fifth  In  the  first  decades  of  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

Health  costs,  which  have  doubled  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  nation's  output  In  the  past 
t;iree  decades,  are  almost  certain  to  go 
higher— how  much  no  one  knows,  though 
the  possibilities  are  staggering.  Those  over 
65  account  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's health  bill,  and  those  over  75  (a  group 
that  is  Increasing  rapidly)  have  especially 
large  costs.  In  1981,  health  care  represented 
9.7  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  up 
from  4.4  percent  in  1950.  and  the  figure  may 
well  exceed  10  percent  In  1982. 

The  country's  basic  foundation  of  public 
Investment— its  roads,  sewers  and  transit 
systems— is  getting  older,  and  much  of  it  is 
in  need  of  replacement  or  sut>stantial  repair. 
To  take  but  one  example;  the  42.500-mile 
Interstate  highway  system  Is  deteriorating 
at  a  rate  that  requires  reconstruction  of 
about  2.000  miles  annually. 

The  United  States  (Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  too)  Increasingly  deals  with  a  much 
younger  developing  world.  Take  Mexico.  In 
1980,  slightly  more  than  45  percent  of  its 
population  was  less  than  15  years  old  com- 
pared with  about  22  percent  here.  In 
Mexico,  today's  children  soon  will  have 
their  own  children,  which  means  that  the 
existing  population  of  68  million  will  exceed 
100  million  by  the  year  2000,  according  to 
World  Bank  projections. 

Local  governments  also  feel  the  pressures. 
George  E.  Peterson,  an  economist  at  the 
Urban  Institute,  reports  that  localities  in- 
creasingly resort  to  special  taxes  and  au- 
thorities to  assure  adequate  l(x:al  Invest 
ment.  In  Boston  the  city  created  a  new 
water  authority,  in  Cleveland  the  citizenry 
dedicated  half  of  a  recent  tax  increase  to 
capital  improvements  and  debt  retirement, 
and  in  Florida  the  legislature  is  considering 
a  special  one  percent  sales  tax  devoted  to 
improvements. 

Nonetheless,  politics  and  popular  atti- 
tudes have  yet  to  catch  up  to  or  accept  the 
emerging  social  and  economic  realities  of 
age. 

The  federal  government  still  treats  the 
entire  65-and-over  population  as  a  single 
group,  ignoring  vast  differences  in  econom- 
ic, health  and  social  conditions.  All  Social 
Security  income  is  tax-exempt  (1982  cost: 
$11.3  billion).  Likewise,  all  the  elderly  re- 
ceive a  double  income  tax  exemption  (1982 
cost:  $2.5  billion).  Why  should  a  67year-old 
couple  with  $25,000  of  income  (or  $15,000. 
for  that  matter)  pay  less  tax  than  a  similar 
55-year-old  couple? 

Private  business  practices  have  lagged 
similarly.  Employers  long  have  used  pen- 
sions as  a  way  of  keeping  their  workers;  that 
is.  a  worker  who  leaves  before  the  pre- 
scribed retirement  age  typically  suffers  a 
huge  loss  in  benefits.   As  the  work   force 
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ages,  this  may  tie  people  to  jobs  they  dislike 
and,  therefore,  do  poorly. 

The  deeper  question,  though  involves  the 
national  spirit.  Does  a  nation  that  is  pro- 
gressively aging  begin  to  lose  its  creativity 
and  vitality?  Does  it  become  more  security 
conscious  and  stand-pat? 

No  one  has  good  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Robert  M.  Zager.  head  of  policy  studies 
for  the  Work  in  America  Institute,  denies  a 
loss  of  ambition  among  older  workers. 
"That  may  happen  when  aging  is  accompa- 
nied by  illness.  Otherwise,  it's  a  failure  of 
employers  to  subject  older  workers  to  the 
challenges  you'd  expect  of  younger  workers. 
By  assuming  older  workers  haven't  get  the 
zip.  you  may  make  them  that  way." 

Maybe.  But  a  more  dispiriting  view  comes 
from  economist  Mancur  Olson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Olson  believes  that 
older  societies— by  which  he  means  those 
that  long  have  had  a  common  set  of  politi- 
cal institutions— tend  to  develop  Inhibitions 
to  growth.  Well  developed  interest  groups 
struggle  to  advance  their  own  welfare,  and 
their  protective  measures  (subsidies,  tariffs, 
monopolies  of  various  sorts)  impair  overall 
growth. 

Some  of  the  needed  adjustments  to  pro- 
gressive aging  are  clear:  a  more  disciplined 
health  system  (which  probably  means  indi- 
viduals, both  young  and  old.  paying  more  of 
their  own  medical  bills):  a  revised  and  less 
rigid  definition  of  who's  old  and  dependent: 
labor  markets  freer  of  private  and  govern- 
ment limitations— not  only  pension  restric- 
tions but  also  the  Social  Security  earnings 
test— that  prevent  people  from  mixing  work 
and  retirement. 

All  these  involve  Immense  practical  diffi- 
culties, but  the  greatest  obstacle  is  outdated 
attitudes.  The  idea  that  America  Is  getting 
older  is  somehow  un-American. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  26.  1982] 

Legacy 

(By  Judy  Mann) 

AimATOUS.- One  of  Carol  Jenkins'  last 
wishes  was  fulfilled  here  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Exactly  one  month  after  she  died,  her 
husband  Russell,  a  messenger  at  the  Census 
Bureau,  took  his  seat  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Mary- 
land legislature  and  told  the  extraordinary 
story  of  his  struggle  to  care  for  his  wife  in 
their  home  during  the  last  18  months  of  her 
life. 

Carol  Jenkins  was  a  victim  of  muscular 
dystrophy  who  had  worked  for  years  at  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  disease  gradually  dev- 
astated her  body  to  the  point  that  she  could 
not  breathe.  Eighteen  months  ago,  she  went 
into  a  coma.  Russell  Jenkins  authorized  an 
emergency  tracheotomy  that  was  her  only 
chance.  He  was  told  she  would  probably  die 
within  six  months  and  that  she  would  never 
talk  again.  He  was  told  also  that  he  would 
have  to  put  her  in  a  nursing  home. 

She  lived  three  times  longer  than  expect- 
ed. She  learned  to  talk  with  a  device  that 
had  to  be  changed,  painfully,  once  a  month. 
She  breathed  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
that  took  the  place  of  her  lungs.  And  Rus- 
sell Jenkins,  refusing  to  place  her  in  a  nurs- 
ing home,  brought  her  bat:k  to  her  own 
home,  not  knowing,  he  told  the  committee, 
"what  a  nightmare  it  would  turn  into. " 

What  turned  those  last  months  into  a 
nightmare  was  Jenkins'  struggle  to  pay  for 
his  wife's  nursing  costs— which  ran  around 
1112  a  day— on  his  $12.(M>0-a-year  salary.  It 
was  an  impossible  struggle  that  he  described 
to  the  committee  in  an  effort  to  win  backing 


for  a  bill  to  help  other  disabled  persons  who 
are  not  covered  by  catastrophic  insurance  or 
who  have  too  much  income  to  be  eligible  for 
public  heath  progranrts. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Del.  Lorraine 
Sheehan,  (D- Prince  Georges)  after  she 
became  aware  of  the  Jenkins'  plight,  would 
establish  a  pilot  program  in  which  the  slate 
of  Maryland  would  subsidize  the  cost  of  an 
attendant  to  care  for  a  disabled  person  at 
home.  Half  of  the  people  who  would  be  eli- 
gible would  be  disabled  people  who  are  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment— people  who 
could  live  outside  of  institutions  if  they  had 
help  dressing,  bathing,  cooking,  or  getting 
in  and  out  of  bed.  The  other  half  would  be 
more  severely  disabled  people  who  are  in 
nursing  homes  or  on  a  waiting  list  for  a 
nursing  home  and  who  could  be  cared  for  at 
home  less  expensively. 

Jack  Priahl.  a  librarian  at  the  Maryland 
Rehabilitation  Center,  broke  his  neck  in  an 
auto  accident  in  1963.  He  spent  nine  years  in 
Montbello  nursing  home  and  went  through 
a  difficult  three-year  struggle  before  he  was 
able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  an  attendant 
and  live  independently.  He  provided  compel- 
ling testimony  as  to  the  fiscal  good  sense  of 
subsidizing  attendant  care  for  disabled  per- 
sons. Instead  of  living  in  an  Institution, 
where  his  care  would  have  cost  $64,000  a 
year.  Priahl  worked  last  year  and  paid 
$6,000  in  sUte,  federal  and  Social  Security 
taxes.  He  also  provided  a  paycheck  to  the 
attendant. 

Catherine  A.  Raggio,  associate  director  of 
Maryland's  Developmental  Disabilities 
Council,  estimates  that  the  cost  of  attend- 
ant care  for  30  persons  would  cost  the  state 
$219,000  a  year,  as  compared  to  $749,220  in 
a  chronic  nursing  care  facility  or  $1,925,229 
a  year  in  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility such  as  Montbello. 

The  attendant  care  approach  Maryland  is 
considering  is  cheaper  than  Institutional 
care.  It  also  would  relieve  some  of  the  de- 
pendence and  stress  on  families  of  disabled 
persons.  It  would  create  a  dignified  relation- 
ship between  the  disabled  person  and  his 
employe.  It  would  allow  a  person  to  contrib- 
ute to  society  rather  than  be  a  drain  on  it. 

And  it  would  enable  severely  disabled 
people  such  as  Carol  Jenkins  to  live  out 
their  days  in  the  peace  of  their  home  with- 
out the  awful  financial  anxiety  that  pervad- 
ed the  last  18  months  of  her  life.  The  only 
thing  that  kept  the  couple  from  ruin  was 
the  generosity  of  their  Census  Bureau  col- 
leagues, neighbors  and  church,  and  others 
who  donated  $36,000  for  her  care. 

"What  my  wife  did  every  night,"  said  Jen- 
kins, "was  she  read  her  Bible  and  prayed 
this  bill  would  come  about  not  only  to  help 
her  but  others  In  the  same  situation." 

After  the  hearing,  he  stood  in  the  hallway 
of  the  House  office  building,  reflecting  on 
what  he  had  just  done.  "I  felt  strongly  the 
Lord  was  helping  me  speak."  he  said,  softly. 
"There  was  no  way  I'd  ever  dreamed  I'd  be 
helping  to  pass  a  bill 

"She  lived  a  good  18  months  she  wasn't 
supposed  to  have.  "  he  said  of  his  wife.  "She 
would  have  been  here.  She  felt  that  strong- 
ly about  it.  It  was  one  of  her  last  wishes  to 
testify  about  the  bill. " 

Del.  Sheehan  gently  touched  his  arm. 
"She  was  here." 

One  Way  To  Cut  Health  Care  Costs 
Congress  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  please 

both  liberals  and  conservatives  In  legislation 

It's  considering  this  month. 
It  can  Increase  social  t>eneflts  to  a  large 

segment  of  society  while  reducing  the  finan- 


cial burden  on  taxpayers  by  approving  the 
Community  Home  Health  Services  Act. 

The  act,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch. 
R-Utah,  and  Rep.  Guy  Molinari.  R-New 
York,  would  encourage  home  health  care 
for  the  elderly. 

EUu;h  day,  more  than  1.500  Americans 
reach  age  65.  The  elderly  comprise  more 
than  II  percent  of  our  total  population,  and 
the  figure  is  expected  to  approach  20  per- 
cent within  50  years. 

NURSING  HOME  COSTS 

Because  senior  citizens  in  general  have 
poorer  health  than  other  elements  of  socie- 
ty, their  use  of  health  services— particularly 
nursing  homes— is  growing  swiftly.  Congres- 
sional studies  reveal  that  1.3  million  Ameri- 
cans are  confined  to  nursing  homes  today. 

The  cost  of  nursing  home  services  is 
high— nearly  $18  billion  In  1979  alone— and 
the  bulk  of  that  cost  is  borne  by  taxpayers. 
As  the  number  of  persons  institutionalized 
rises,  the  costs  will  also  climb. 

Yet  the  problem  can  be  resolved  by  chang- 
ing the  Medicaid  and  Medicare  policies  that 
create  financial  incentives  to  put  the  elderly 
ill  in  nursing  homes.  The  government  now 
discourages  long-term  care  in  an  individual's 
home  In  two  ways. 

qualify  INC  POR  CARE 

First,  a  person  who  can't  afford  long-term 
health  care  but  who  is  ineligible  for  Medic- 
aid coverage  in  the  home  can  qualify  for 
care  if  he  enters  a  nursing  home.  Second, 
family  members  are  financially  responsible 
for  a  Medicaid  patient  living  In  their  home, 
if  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  nursing  home, 
the  cost  of  care  is  picked  up  by  the  taxpay- 
er. 

Because  of  these  limitations,  those  who 
require  health  care  but  can't  afford  It  and 
families  supporting  them  are  encouraged  to 
use  nursing  homes  because  "someone  else"" 
covers  the  costs. 

This  tendency  to  use  third  parties  to  pay 
medical  expenses  inflates  the  demand  for 
health  care  because  patients  perceive  such 
services  as  free. 

WE  ALL  PAY  FOR  IT 

They  aren't:  we  all  pay.  And  we  pay  more 
than  we  should  because  nursing  home  oper- 
ators are  encouraged  to  "over-provide"  to 
the  elderly  so  their  profits  can  climb. 

Home  health  care  can  be  provided  at  a 
lower  cost  than  nursing  home  care.  One 
doctor  recently  told  the  Senate  about  an  83- 
year-old  woman  whose  monthly  home  care 
costs  were  $833.  compared  with  $2,122  a 
month  for  skilled  nursing  home  care.  On  av- 
erage, the  doctor  said,  home  health  care 
costs  run  about  40  percent  below  those  of 
nursing  home  care. 

The  act  would  also  make  a  $500  tax  credit 
available  to  individuals  supporting  a  de- 
pendent person  In  their  homes.  This  credit 
might  not  offset  all  costs  associated  with 
the  care  of  a  dependent,  but  should  result  in 
an  overall  reduction  in  health  care  costs. 

OBVIOUS  SAVINGS 

Aside  from  the  obvious  cost  benefits,  the 
act  would  provide  a  more  humane  method 
of  treating  individuals  who  don't  need  to  t>e 
Institutionalized  but  are  now  because  that's 
the  only  way  they  qualify  for  medical  help. 

Several  studies  indicate  that  older  persons 
placed  in  hospitals  or  nursing  homes  simply 
because  "someone  else"  is  paying  the  bills 
suffer  from  the  regimentation  and  lack  of 
Independence  that  typify  institutional  set- 
tings. In  fact,  the  studies  report  patients 
who  receive  home  health  care  experience  re- 
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duced  death  rates  and  are  generally  happier 
than  those  in  nursing  homes. 

CARING  FOR  OUR  OWN 

And  the  tax  credit  would  promote  greater 
family  participation  In  care  of  the  elderly 
by  providing  a  financial  incentive  for  home 
care  as  opposed  to  nursing  home  care. 

We  believe  Congress  should  pass  the  Com- 
munity Home  Health  Services  Act. 

By  offering  the  elderly  and  their  families 
a  choice,  it  would  minimize  the  financial 
and  social  cost  increases  that  will  accompa- 
ny the  rising  need  for  long-term  health  care 
in  the  future. 

Statement  or  Miss  Helen  Hayes 

Growing  old  is  a  slow  and  personal  process 
that  affects  each  of  us  differently.  Yet  it  is 
a  terribly  demanding  time,  because  it  forces 
changes  we  are  not  always  ready  to  make. 

Sometimes  the  changes  are  sudden  and 
enormous.  I  rememl>er  how  difficult  it  was 
when  my  doctor  told  me  my  health  would 
not  permit  continued  appearances  on  the 
stage.  I  had  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  thea- 
ter and  wanted  to  go  on,  but  I  could  not. 

I  thank  God  for  the  ten  years  I  have  had 
since  then.  I  have  been  healthy  and  able  to 
find  joy  In  other  places. 

But  I've  never  forgotten  the  shock  I  felt 
when  my  doctor  told  me  that  the  life  I'd  led 
for  70  years  had  to  change. 

This  was  the  same  shock  I  saw  in  many  of 
the  people  I  met  while  working  on  the 
public  television  documentary  NO  PLACE 
LIKE  HOME.  They  too  had  been  forced  to 
slow  down  and  they  were  wondering  how  to 
manage  their  changed  lives. 

I'm  not  a  gerontologist  or  a  geriatrician, 
but  I  am  81  years  old,  and  at  least  an  inter- 
ested observer  of  the  aging  process. 

And  my  best  observation  is  this:  the 
changes  demanded  by  old  age  are  tough 
enough  to  accept.  Maintaining  as  much  in- 
dependence as  you  can,  makes  It  easier  to 
yield  gracefully  to  those  changes. 

But  this  is  not  an  insight  that  seems  to 
have  shaped  much  of  our  government  policy 
on  caring  for  the  elderly. 

In  Los  Angeles,  I  spent  a  day  with  Vema 
Rogers,  an  82-year-old  woman  who  checked 
out  of  nursing  homes  six  times  so  she  could 
live  on  her  own.  Vema  suffered  from  just 
about  every  disease  you  could  Imagine.  But 
she  also  had  courage  and  the  will  to  live  as 
independently  as  she  could. 

Vema  received  little  help  In  the  single 
room  she  called  home.  But  she  went  on,  and 
realized  her  last  wish:  to  die  at  home. 

We  found  other  individuals  who  not  only 
had  Vema's  independent  spirit,  but  who 
had  the  help  they  needed  to  stay  at  home. 
There   was  82-year-old   Sally   Humason   in 


New  Britain,  Connecticut.  She  had  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  what  she  considered  a 
good  nursing  home.  For  part  of  that  time 
she  needed  to  be  there  for  intensive  ther- 
apy. But  there  was  also  a  period— a  much 
too  long  period,  according  to  Sally— when 
she  languished  in  that  home,  just  getting  up 
in  the  morning  and  going  to  bed  at  night. 
Sally  needed  more.  To  this  day,  she  writes 
stories  for  magazines,  most  recently  for 
Good  Housekeeping.  And  if  you  write,  you 
need  privacy  and  quiet  and  plenty  of  books 
around  you.  But  nobody  in  her  nursing 
home  understood  that  the  regulations  al- 
lowed Sally  just  one  book  at  a  time  in  her 
room. 

Sally  thought  she  would  end  like  that,  but 
a  group  called  TRIAGE  arranged  enough 
services  to  put  Sally  back  in  the  rambling, 
old  house  she  had  lived  in  since  she  was  a 
year  old.  TRIAGE  took  a  good  look  at 
Sally's  situation  and  ordered  a  nurse,  a  ther- 
apist, some  wheelchairs,  and  someone  to 
help  Sally  up  the  stairs  at  night.  On  aver- 
age, TRIAGE  found  that  it  could  provide  its 
1,040  clients  with  all  necessary  services  at 
one-third  the  cost  of  a  nursing  home  stay. 
But  on  December  31st  of  this  year,  TRIAGE 
will  lose  its  federal  funding  and  the  pro- 
gram's director  estimates  that  425  clients 
will  be  inunediately  institutionalized.  The 
3.4  million  dollars  that  the  government  will 
spend  in  6  months  on  these  425  people 
alone,  could  have  funded  TRIAGE  for  an 
entire  year. 

I  also  met  Caroline  McCaull  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota.  After  years  of  dialysis  and 
lengthy  hospitalizations,  Caroline  McCaull 
had  had  enough.  She  came  home  to  die  in 
the  place  she  had  always  lived. 

Practically  bed-ridden,  Mrs.  McCaull 
needed  someone  who  would  care  for  her. 
Her  daughter,  Mary,  decided  to  share  her 
mother's  last  days  at  home.  So  Mary  left 
work  to  care  for  her  mother.  She  needed  to 
learn  some  basic  nursing  skills,  she  needed 
some  income  to  keep  the  house  going,  and 
she  needed  someone  to  tell  her  that  her 
pain  and  guilt  and  anger  were  feelings  that 
were  a  natural  part  of  watching  her  mother 
die. 

She  got  all  this  from  the  Etienezer  Socie- 
ty, a  church  affiliated  group  which  teaches 
people  how  to  care  at  home  for  family  mem- 
bers who  are  sick  and  old.  It  didn't  cost 
much  money  to  teach  Mary  Baker  what  she 
needed  to  know,  because  it  was  a  labor  of 
love.  But  it  was  worth  a  fortune  to  Caroline 
McCaull  to  be  in  her  own  bed  in  the  home 
she's  owned  since  1945. 

Mrs.  McCaull  was  looking  forward  to  our 
broadcast,  but  she  died  last  month.  Her 
daughter  told  us  how  grateful  she  was  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Ebenezer  program 


and  to  help  spread  the  word  about  the  im- 
portance of  helping  families  keep  loved  ones 
at  home. 

In  California,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  and 
Connecticut  where  I  travelled  with  the 
WNETT  crew.  I  was  hearteneel  by  the  variety 
of  altemative  programs  that  were  keeping 
the  elderly  out  of  institutions.  But  in  for  too 
many  cases,  the  people  I  met  had  no  alter- 
native to  nursing  homes  when  they  could  no 
longer  manage  on  their  own. 

I  remember  talking  with  Helen  Riali.  Her 
husband,  Emil,  had  suffered  a  stroke  in 
1970,  but  Helen  had  kept  him  at  home  for 
II  years,  though  she  got  no  help.  Then 
Helen  got  sick  and  Emil  went  into  a  nursing 
home.  He  may  never  get  out.  t>ecause  his 
wife  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  help  him 
in  and  out  of  bed. 

Helen  Riali  asked  me  a  question  I  couldn't 
answer:  Why  was  there  so  much  money  to 
put  Emil  into  a  nursing  home,  but  nothing 
to  help  him  out  of  bed  in  the  morning? 

It  seems  like  a  small  thing,  until  you  can't 
do  it  anymore.  But  that  is  how  things  hit 
you.  And  when  government  policy  forces  re- 
strictions even  greater  than  those  imposed 
by  age,  it  seems  almost  deliberately  cruel. 

I  met  Joseph  Parley  in  a  public  nursing 
home  in  New  York  City.  After  13  years  in 
the  home,  the  thing  he  missed  most  was 
taking  a  snack  out  of  his  own  refrigerator. 
It  may  not  be  much,  until  all  the  small  deci- 
sions are  taken  out  of  your  hands  and  you 
find  that  your  great  age  has  reduced  you  to 
a  child. 

I  don't  attack  nursing  homes,  because 
they  are  necessary  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
age  and  can't  care  for  themselves  anymore. 

But  we  found  thousands  of  elderly  Ameri- 
cans who  were  swept  Into  nursing  homes  be- 
cause they  needed  some  small  help  that 
wasn't  available  at  home. 

These  are  the  people  I  spoke  to  for  No 
Place  Like  Home.  They  are  people  very 
much  like  you  and  me. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  travel: 
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21800 

49.050           21800 

4,34946 

4.349  46 

_ 5.54108 

5.541  08 

1^  i^                                                                                       t^  "—  lUte 

2.417  56 

2.417  56 

Sft** :zzzz:zz::::::: z:: :zzSr^.r^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2.6(9  20 

2.6(920 

TiM                                                                                                                                                                                                                                

9,72(00 

14.977  30 

24.70530 

Note  -Delegation  expenses  ndude  direct  payments  and  reimtiursements  to  SUIe  Department  and  Defense  Department  under  autlwrity  of  section  502(B)  of  tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1954,  as  amended  by  section  22  ol  PaMc  law  95-3(4, 
and  S  Res  179.  agreed  to  Ma,  25.  1977                                                                                                                                                                                                              THAD  COCHRAN. 

Chairman  Feti  19  19(2 
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Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Perdcm 

Transportation 

MocHlanans 

US  dollar 
Foreign        equwalenl 
currency         or  US 
currency 

Totj 

foreign 
currency 

430  74 
382  27 

d 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equnalent 
currency         or  U  S 

currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

oiUS 

oirreacy 

Senator  Ted  Stevens 
Nova  Scolia 

Canadian  dolUr 

493  84 

433  19 
335  70 

43319 

Senator  Edward  Zormsfcr 
No»i  Scotia     

Canadian  dollar 

38227 

335  70 

5164 
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tm*m 


Nm  ml  country 


Hunt  ol  currency 


Forep 
oirmqr 


US  (WUr 

cquNitonl 
oiUS 


Fortifn 


US  (Wbr 

eqimjitnl 

orUS 


(ortifn 
cwrmcy 


US  Mbr 

cqunMnt 

or  US 

currtncy 


Forcifn 
currency 


US  doHir 

cqurviKnl 

or  US 

cjrrwcy 


Scrutor  ianes  McOurt 

WmScoIii 
Seutor  Mart  Andmn 

WmSoId 
Metea  Brstoo 

Nnr)  Scotn 


Miry  Ami  Bond 
MMScalil... 


Nm  ScBki... 
Gal  NKMto- 


UmMSMb 


nppkes.  letaplNM 

low  


ffdudnt 
ckaits) 


CmitaniMv 

39?  li 

CjOKtw  MMr 

4i3M 

rir<)(liif<  Mb 

349  10 

CaiidwMw 

336  27 

Casta  Ml 

343  M 

rrtfrfilr 

33901 

363  2B 

CaataMa 

U  S  Wbr 

35155 

n-lliflil  opcRSts.  rtcvoul  enKrtanmont.  Jtitnniry    U  S  Mir 


343  96 
407  00 
30100 
M7?5 
303  41 

mu 

31005  . 
WJI. 


44MI. 


31?  16 

34391 

39949 

40700 

34910 

30100 

336?? 

nui 

34360 

30341 

33901 

n964 

mn 

31984            ij 

35155 

31005            '' 

unn 


607  61 
3.175?! 


3.57564 


44001 


3.175.21 


$7.14(93 


nosnvHs 

Ouirmjn  Mjr  4  I9t? 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  US  SENATE  DELEGATKW/MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 
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Nane  of  currency 

Ratal 

TrvQ|iortalNHi 

MocrtaaoHi 

taW 

Nane  m  owitry 

Forevi 
currency 

US  Ma 

or  us 
cwrcKy 

US  (Wbr 
Fortifn  CQUvpcnt 
currency          or  US 

currency 

forenn 
currency 

US  Ma 

egurvalent 

orUS 

currency 

Foreir 
currency 

US  mi 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency 

Stnitor  Oiata  H  Percy 

Mom               _ 

tm-.. 

13.190 
11178 

599  55  . 

187 

850 

13.377 
11.178 
10.648 
17.853 
11.067 
1?.454 
11.529 

608  05 

Senator  Strom  Tliurmond- 

Mem                 _ _ 

fm... 

508  04 

50804 

Senator  OstodNr  Og«: 

Hm 

10.648 
11.922 

484  OO  . 

41400 

Etfnrari)  G  Sandat 

Meico 

Nm.- 

54190.. 
503  05  . 

931 

4?  31 

584  21 

Iheert  Dodiery 

Meuco     „ „ 

tai. - 

11067 

503  OS 

Marian*  Daly  l«|K 

Hm... 

11 045 

50205 

1.409 

64  05 

56610 

Joanef*  Nomi 

Mexico 

Hm 

11.529 

52404  .. 

52404 

Umted  States  (Saiti  Ratoa.  Calf ) 

US  Doia    _ 

360.19. 

MM. 

121119 

Deletatnn  eioerQcs  iindud«i|  inflifM  agemts.  reciprocal  entenamrnenl. 

slaloiery    US  IMa  

tSM  1?  . 

2  55417 

uwlies.  tekplione  cans) 

loM 

4«1  77 

84700 

2.66903 

7.542(5 

CH«l£SH  PtlKY 
Oiamun,  Die  14.  1981 
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Nf  San 


IraHportihon 


TMH 


>.  and  country 


Naneol  currency 


US 

■  US 


USdolit 

IQMMiaH 

«US 


US  I 
iOa» 
aUS 


US 


«US 
currency 


Senator  Oianes  Mallus.  k.: 

nil*       

France    

Senator  Gary  Hart: 

Fran 

InM  

Umted  Kmedom     

Scrutor  Ernest  WUinp 

itah 
Senator  Patrick  LNky: 

Italy      

France 

Maid    _ 

Saialoc  CWian*  M 

France 
Inlaid. 
UwMdl_. 
Senator  Larry  Prtssia 

Fran 


.  Ul.. 


.tat... 

.  tn.... 


.  Un.. 


.  Ua 

.  haK... 


1.039.446 
572  4 

689.948 

1.1441 
148  7S 

123  44 

750.451 

696.285 

1.144  8 
148  75 

815.209 
1.1441 

124  2S 
123  44 

896.255 
5724 
6172 


905  52  176.202  65 
10600    8.395  0 


60100 
21200  . 
23800. 
25800 


153  50  1.215.64900    1,05902 

1.523  60  8.967  4    1.62960 


60100 
212  00 
238  00 
258  00 


653  76  ... 

606  52 

21200 
23800 


750.451 


1.0735 


1.685  40 


797  22 
21200 
19880 
25800. 

780  71  . 

10600 

12900 


40L42 


35.58 


896.255 
5724 
6172 


653  76 

606  52 

212  00 

1923  40 

797  22 
212  W 
19880 
25800 

816  29 
10600 
12900 
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Nameol  currency 

Pa  dam 

Ttaispataliai 

US  doHai 
Foreign         egmvalen! 
currency          or  U  S 
currency 

H«aa«aB 

Tow 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollai 

equmaleril 

or  US 

currency 

US  doia 
Foreign        eguwalenl 
currency         or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  doia 

equivalent 
orUS 
cvrcKy 

United  States 

US  dollar    

1.76000 

414  90 
59300 

urn .. 

1.76000 

Senator  Arten  Specter 

Ua 

(mt 

IM     

(SSJ94 

I.I44.( 

74503 
21200  . 
736.00 

84402 
212.00 

74^03 

62690 

FfftvH  ttmiMr  nf  Tiifrmafiv 

76.916 

1.32900 

Pitrdi  D  Meslnat 

^ 

France 

Lin 

FraK 

968.934 

1.1448 
14875 
12344 

91102 

"^ 

212  00 

Ir^l^ 

IM 

238.00  .. 

23800 

Hmi 

25(00 

25(00 

Federa  Reputlic  ol  Ganiriy 

■ak 

1.18470 

7660 

56096 
15167 

493  03 
212  00 
23(00 

9250 
1000 

4575 

19(0 

17350           (550 

2200           43  56 

1.450  70 
108  60 

692  21 

United  States 

us  doia 

21503 

GeryUB  OinstiaBon 

nah                        .            

Un 

565.998 

1,1448 
148.75 

49303 

Fraw : ~ 

Ireland          

rmc 

M 

21200 
23800 

llnM  Kn|ta 

PtMll 

12344 

25(00 
459(4   . 

25(00 

Jance  Demers 

Itjly                                                         

Lin 

Fmc          

527.896 

l.ia.8 

45984 

21200  . 
23(00  .. 

212  00 

trrtand 

M 

ia.75 

23800 

VMaiDuKCMl: 

1^ ■ 

PmmI 

12344 

491,884 

1,144.8 

25800  .. 

25800 

Un 

Fmc 

42847  . 
212.00  . 
238.00. 
258.00. 

420.98. 
212.00  . 
23800 
258  00  . 

428  47 

21200 

Ireland 

tmt 

Hml 

148.75 
123.44 

483.285 

1.144.8 
ia.75 

23800 

llntnd  Kaiita  * 

~ - 

25800 

Amelia  GriMS: 

«* 

Un 

Fmc 

PM 

483.285 
1.144  8 
148  75 
123  44 

420  98 

21200 

Ireland 

23800 

IliwtMt  Knfriia 

PMri 

123.44 

25800 

Ester  Kurz 

Mak    

(((.((. 

mm. 

439.02 
21200  . 
23(00 
25(00. 

61369 
21200  . 
23(00. 

66000 

UniM  Kn|dom 

PMd 



220  00 

"^m^- - 

Fran 

Un 

.  fmc 

503.995 

1,144.8 
148.75 

43902 

21200 

InM 

HH 

23800 

UniM  NiMm 

PtMd 

123.44 

25800 

MllB.MCll: 

Un             

704,516 

1.144.8 
148.75 
123.44 

613  69 

Fraw 

kiM 

Fraic 

....      PM 

21200 

23800 

Untat  Nnidan —    „ 

Fntrral  RrniMir  (K  GwMW 

PM 

_ Mak 

25(00. 

„ 

25800 

6(0.00. 
220.00. 

66000 

United  Kaifdom                            

Ptaat 

22000 

Umted  Stales 

us  dnila 

1.97100 
20(0 

inW. 

1.97600 

RoPertW  Russel: 

«* 

Ul 

Fwic    

z:    'lyS 

(10.54  . 
106.00. 

■- ' r 

630  54 

106  00 

United  Staks 

US  lUa 

423  00 

Terrence  Sauirain: 

N* 

France 

ktad 

Un 

Fmc 

PM 

......       726.386 

1,1448 
148  75 

63274  . 
21200  . 
230.00. 
25(00. 

63419 
21200 
23(00. 
25(00. 

147  30 

5(6.52. 

632  74 

212  00 

23800 

IMal  Klnta 

Hmt 

123.44 

728,050 

1,1448 
14875 
123.44 

169,100 

573J25 

25800 

Walta  J  Senil 

«* 

Fraw   

IrelaO 

UnM  KlMta 

Un 

FWK 

PM 

Hmi 

30,000 

».a. 

758.050 

660  32 

21200 

23800 

25800 

Cisimir  k.  'iti: 
itA 

Un 

27913 

42643 

Dan  Zacofnini: 

It4l» -- 

Deteutwi  eipenMt 

itA 

Un 

573J25 

586  52 

Lmn 

7.102  22 

France 

2J2S.JI . 

2.825  59 

Ireland                  

- tsnm . 

2,978  36 

USS.M  , 

3.95560 

Fahral  ItauMc  o(  Gamaiir 

Umtal  States 

2.131.9( . 

2.131  90 

U.S.Ma _ 

1.175.0(  . 

1.17508 

Total 

23.46573 

(.9(721 

20.33339  . 

52.78633 

Note  -Oeletation  expenses  mckide  direct  oaymoits  aid  rembursements  to  State  Depatmoit  a«t  DHense  Department  unkr  aitlnrity  ol  salnn  502(B)  ol  Itie  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1954.  as  anemM  by  secton  77  li  Pick  law  95  384 
aid  h«c  14.  8^6«9,  appro^d  luly  U.  195^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

Oiairmai.  Fet  24  1982 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1981 


Per  dieffl 


TransportatKm 


Iota 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


US  doia 
Foragn  equrvaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doia 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doia 

equnaienl 
or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doMi 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


AHonse  O'Amato: 

itiiy 

UntalStalH. 

Mm  2Mame: 


Ure 
US  « 

Un... 


507  J75 

502.350 


42500 


376,303 
1.578.444 


425  00         476.303 


31(09 
1.31100 

31809 


884.178  74309 

1.578.444         1.31 1 00 


8/8.653 


74309 
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tmtm 


fcwsportitot 


ttnc  wd  CBHitiy 


Nww  of  cvncKy 


US  dobr 
Frnifn  equvAnl 
cwttncy  or  US 


Foreign 
cunncy 


US  (UUf 

equiyitoit 
oiUS 


Farn|ii 
currmqr 


US  (Uto 

cqiirvjipti 
otUS 


Foreifn 


US  M» 

orUS 


UnMSUlH.. 

loU      


.  U.Si 


i.sra.M4 


I.3II00 


xsitm 


Hon 


3.;m  II 


1.31100 
4.1N  II 


«MR  0  mTTf  10 

Oarmin  ComrnllR  on  Amroiiriitans  Dk  31   ISIl 

CONSaiDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENOES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMPrHE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES.*  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  APR.  26  AND  MAY  17. 1981 


tmim 


Name  tie  ouitiy 


HMtdcmKir 


US 
eqm 

cwmcy         Of  US 


US  M» 
Foreir         atwoM         Fonifn 
cwrcncy  of  U  S  ainaicy 

curmcy 


US 


a  US 


LTimft 
SoatliMnca. 


Tow     _.. 


MO 


HO 


'MMurn  to  i«gd  pitttfad  ■  CoafreBoal  Kurd  dMd  Oct  22. 1911.  P|.  SHIM  (Emc0  m  NMnl  Rrauias  CommnM) 


MKSA  McauK 

Oianiiin.  Commnct  on  imti  ml  Mtluial  Renwcn.  Oct  ?  1911 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   WALLOP  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Danforth.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Glxnn, 
and  Mr.  Braolxy): 
S.  2256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  the  credit  for  in- 
creasing research  activities  permanent,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1235  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  patents)  to  provide  that 
such  section  applies  to  certificates  of  plant 
variety  protection  and  to  patents  acquired 
from  certain  qualified  Institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Eaglk- 

TON): 

S.  2258.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend  cer- 
tain requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable  Ag- 
ricultural Commodities  Act,  1930,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  certain  viola- 
tions under  such  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.   DAMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LuGAR): 
S.  2260.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  jurisdictional 
boundaries  l)etween  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Inouye,  and 
Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  2261.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  for 


fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHMITT): 

S.  2262.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Police  Offi- 
cers' Protection  Act  of  1982":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 

SCHMITT): 

S.  2263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  increased  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  distribution  of  controlled  sub- 
stances In  or  adjacent  to  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 

S.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $3,165,000  for  cap- 
ital Improvement  projects  on  Guam  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  month  of 
June  1982,  as  "National  Rivers  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  Res.  349.  Resolution  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Inauguration 
of  ocean  shipping  service  between  the  west 
coast  and  Hawaii  by  Capt.  William  Matson 
and  to  commend  the  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
for  a  century  of  service  and  leadership, 
during  both  war  and  peace.  In  the  West  and 
Pacific  trade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Danporth.  Mr.   D'Amato. 

Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 

S.  2256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the 

credit  for  increasing  research  activities 

permanent,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  TAX  PLANNING  ACT 
or  1982 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Danforth,  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  Glenn,  and  Senator 
Bradley,  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  make  the  25-percent  research  and 
experimentation  credit  and  the  sus- 
pension of  allocation  of  research  and 
development  expenses  under  Internal 
Revenue  Code  section  861,  passed  just 
last  year  as  a  part  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  (ERTA),  permanent. 
This  legislation  will  follow  up  those 
important  steps  we  took  last  year,  by 
bringing  some  degree  of  certainty  to 
tax  planning  and  allow  businesses  to 
make  the  kind  of  decisions  that  are 
necessary  for  long-range  capital  in- 
vestment planning. 

The  research  and  experimentation 
credit  which  was  a  part  of  the  Ek;o- 
nomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  ad- 
dressed a  recognized  problem:  The 
need  to  stimulate  new  domestic  re- 
search and  development.  As  important 
was  the  2-year  moratorium  imposed  on 
IRC  861  and  its  attendant  regulations, 
which  required  the  apportionment  of 
research  and  development  expendi- 
tures between  U.S.-source  and  foreign- 
source  income.  The  Congress  rightly 
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recognized  that  if  we  are  to  encourage 
the  business  community  to  increase  its 
R.  &  D.  activities,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  we  do  not,  through  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Tax  Code,  discourage 
businesses  from  conducting  those  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States, 

These  two  provisions  compliment 
each  other  well,  but  capital  invest- 
ment decisions  of  any  kind  are 
planned  well  in  advance  and  are  based 
on  a  mix  of  market  and  financial  data 
which  must  indicate  that  an  accepta- 
ble rate  of  return  will  be  achieved.  My 
purpose  in  introducing  this  legislation 
is  to  begin  the  dialog  and  process  of 
consideration  that  will  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  R.  &  D.  activities 
in  the  Tax  Code,  and  how  we  most  ef- 
ficiently provide  the  necessary  incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  R.  &  D.  activity 
which  is  key  to  our  competitiveness  in 
the  world  market. 

As  Senators  will  remember,  when  we 
passed  ERTA  last  year,  we  directed 
the  Treasury  to  study  the  impact  of 
the  allocation  of  research  expenses,  as 
required  by  IRC  861,  on  U.S.-based  re- 
search activities.  Though  that  report 
is  now  overdue,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  asked  the  patience  of  the 
Congress,  while  they  take  the  time  to 
do  the  kind  of  job  a  full  examination 
of  those  861  regulations  requires.  I 
would  hope  that  once  that  report  is 
completed  and  released,  we  could 
schedule  hearings  designed  to  not  only 
explore  the  findings  of  Treasury's 
study,  but  to  examine  this  proposal 
and  other  creative  alternatives  to  en- 
courage research  and  development  ac- 
tivities to  be  done  right  here  at 
home.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Wallop,  for  again 
taking  the  lead  in  the  campaign  to 
promote  private  sector  research  and 
development  (R.  &  D.).  We  cannot 
continue  to  ignore  the  important  con- 
tributions research  intensive  indus- 
tries have  made  to  our  economy  and 
way  of  life  in  terms  of  better  products, 
increased  exports,  and  new  jobs.  Tech- 
nological innovation  is  essential  to  a 
productive  and  competitive  American 
economy. 

In  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  Congress  included  two  provi- 
sions encouraging  an  increased  private 
sector  commitment  to  domestic 
R.  ii  D.,  but  both  of  these  measures 
were  given  unacceptably  short  sunset 
dates.  The  25-percent  tax  credit  for  in- 
creases in  R.  &  D.  spending  over  cur- 
rent expenditures,  so  long  as  these  ex- 
penses are  incurred  in  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business,  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  1985.  This  unacceptably  short 
timeframe  discourages  companies 
from  making  the  type  of  long-range 
research  and  experimentation  invest- 
ments that  have  led  to  our  most  inno- 
vative discoveries.  As  such,  the  provi- 


sion is  an  inadequate  incentive  for  the 
increased  R.  &  D.  we  so  desperately 
need  if  we  are  to  reverse  years  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  decline. 

Suspension  of  section  1-861.8  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  a  mere  2 
years  is  a  similarly  inefficient  R.  &  D. 
incentive.  Major  research  efforts  re- 
quire long-range  planning.  A  firm  fear- 
ing reimposition  of  section  861.8,  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  domestic 
R.  &  D.  expenditures  to  U.S.-  and  for- 
eign-source income,  as  early  as  the  fall 
of  1983  will  be  extremely  hesitant 
about  concentrating  its  R.  «fe  D.  efforts 
in  the  United  States.  Section  861.8,  for 
no  good  reason,  provided  too  great  an 
incentive  for  multinational  corpora- 
tions to  conduct  their  R.  &  D.  overseas 
to  be  left  in  place.  We  cannot  afford  to 
export  either  our  technology  or  our 
highly  skilled  jobs. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  initial 
cosponsor  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Treas- 
ury will  soon  release  its  now  past  due 
congressionally  mandated  report  on 
section  861.8  repeal.  We  can  wait  no 
longer,  for  every  day  we  wait  our  re- 
search base  erodes,  jobs  are  lost  and 
more  and  more  American  technology 
flows  overseas.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2257,  A  bill  to  amend  section  1235 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  patents) 
to  provide  that  such  section  applies  to 
certificates  of  plant  variety  protection 
and  to  patents  acquired  from  certain 
qualified  institutions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  INVENTORS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Government  encourages 
inventiveness  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
giving  the  inventor  the  exclusive  right 
to  market  his  invention  for  17  years— a 
patent— and,  second,  by  taxing  the  in- 
ventor at  long-term  capital  gains  rates 
on  his  profits  from  selling  the  patent, 
even  if  the  patent  has  not  been  held 
for  more  than  1  year. 

The  tax  benefit  is  in  section  1235  of 
the  code.  Section  1235  says  the  profits 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  patent 
will  be  long-term  capital  gain— no 
matter  how  long  the  patent  has  been 
held— provided  the  taxpayer  is  the  in- 
ventor or  an  individual  who  purchased 
the  patent  rights  from  the  inventor 
before  the  invention  was  fully  devel- 
oped. 

Patents  are  issued  for  new  designs, 
chemicals,  mechanical  and  electrical 
devices,  and  plants  that  reproduce  by 
budding  or  grafting— for  example, 
roses. 

When  a  scientist  discovers  a  new 
plant  that  can  be  grown  from  seeds,  he 
obtains  a  certificate  of  plant  variety 
protection,  which  is  similar  to  a 
patent,  but  which  is  issued  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  rather  than  the 
Patent  Office  at  Commerce. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has 
two  provisions.  One  provision  would 
give  discoverers  of  new  seed  plants  the 
same  tax  benefit— long-term  capital 
gain— that  is  available  to  inventors  of 
patentable  plants  and  machines. 

A  plant  certificate  is  virtually  identi- 
cal in  legal  effect  to  a  patent.  The  only 
differences  are  that  a  plant  certificate 
lasts  1  year  longer— 18  instead  of  17 
years— and  a  plant  certificate  does  not 
prevent  the  plant  from  being  used 
freely  for  farming  and  for  experiments 
to  develop  new  hybrids.  The  patent 
laws  do  not  contain  these  exemptions. 

Asexual  plants— plants  that  repro- 
duce from  buds  or  cuttings— can  be 
patented  and  are  already  covered  by 
section  1235.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
reason  why  a  tax  benefit  should  be 
given  to  individuals  who  develop  new 
asexual  plants,  but  not  to  individuals 
who  discover  new  plants  that  can  be 
grown  from  seeds. 

An  aside:  I  looked  into  why  some 
plants  are  patentable  and  others  are 
covered  by  certificates.  The  Plant 
Patent  Act  of  1930  gave  the  Commerce 
Department  the  authority  to  issue 
patents  for  asexual  plants.  Congres- 
man  Cannon  explained  in  the  House 
that  the  act  did  not  apply  to  seed 
plants.  Said  Caiuion: 

Seeds  have  been  exempted  for  the  reason 
that  seeds  resulting  from  hybridizing  or 
crossbreeding  usually  produce  plants  vary- 
ing in  many  respects  from  the  parent 
plants.  When  you  plant  the  seed  of  an  ex- 
perimental plant,  it  does  not  always  repro- 
duce the  hybrid  from  which  It  comes. 

This  problem  was  overcome.  During 
the  next  40  years,  scientists  noticed 
that  there  are  some  seed  plants  that 
reproduce  nearly  as  uniformly  as  asex- 
ual plants.  Scientists  also  became 
more  adept  at  distinguishing  different 
varieties  of  plants.  They  gained  from 
experience. 

In  1970.  Congress  passed  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act.  setting  up  a 
special  office  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  issue  certificates,  similar 
to  patents,  to  protect  new  seed  plants. 
Congressman  Poage.  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, explained: 

We  have  laws  at  the  present  time  author- 
izing [patenU  fori  asexually  developed 
plants:  that  is,  those  produced  by  grafting, 
budding  or  the  use  of  the  tissue  of  the 
plant.  But  for  plants  produced  from  seed, 
there  has  been  no  such  protection. 

This  will  place  the  protection  machinery 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  a 
form  similar  to  patent  papers,  but  which 
will  be  handled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture because  it  Involves  plant  seeds  over 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  s 
special  interest. 

The  tax  law,  section  1235,  simply 
needs  updating. 

My  bill  has  another  provision  that 
would  encourage  wealthy  individuals 
to  give  money  to  universities  for  re- 
search. At  present,  an  individual  who 
purchases  patent  rights  direct   from 
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the  inventor  gets  the  same  special  tax 
benefit— long-term  capital  gain— that 
the  Inventor  would  have  gotten,  as 
long  as  the  patent  rights  were  pur- 
chased before  the  invention  was  fully 
developed.  The  aim  was  to  encourage 
investors  to  put  up  money  for  inven- 
tions when  the  inventions  are  still  at  a 
very  rislcy  and  tentative  stage.  The  bill 
would  allow  an  investor  to  purchase 
the  patent  rights  from  a  university  or 
tax-exempt  research  institute  and  still 
get  the  tax  benefit. 

It  makes  some  sense  to  deny  the  tax 
benefit— as  section  1235  does— when 
the  investor  purchases  the  patent 
rights  from  another  investor.  There, 
the  research  has  already  been  fi- 
nanced, and  what  is  involved  is  specu- 
lation about  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion. It  also  makes  sense  as  a  general 
rule  to  deny  the  tax  benefit  when  the 
patent  rights  are  purchased  from  the 
inventor's  employer  because,  again, 
the  fact  that  the  inventor  has  an  em- 
ployer who  has  assumed  the  patent 
rights  is  probably  a  sign  that  the  in- 
ventor has  financial  backing  to  carry 
on  his  research. 

Universities  are  a  special  case.  At 
many  institutions,  faculty  members 
sign  contracts  giving  the  university 
the  right  to  any  inventions  developed 
using  university  facilities.  However, 
the  university  doesn't  provide  money 
for  its  professors'  research.  Rather,  it 
expects  them  to  apply  for  Federal 
grants  or  to  obtain  other  backing.  The 
university  professor  is  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  lonely  inventor  with  re- 
spect to  money  for  his  work. 

Certainly,  section  1235  should  not 
act  as  a  disincentive  for  private  fund- 
ing for  university  research.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  Just  that  today  since  an  in- 
dividual who  finances  the  research  of 
a  particular  scientist  or  inventor  can 
more  easily  obtain  the  benefits  of  sec- 
tion 1235  if  the  scientist  is  not  affili- 
ated with  a  university  than  if  he  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2257 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentativea    o/   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  1  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  OF  PATENTS  AC 
QUIRED  FROM  QUALIFIED  INSTl 
TXrriONAL  EMPLOYERS. 

Section  1235(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  patents)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(b)    HOLDER"  DEFINED.- 

■•(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•"holder"  means— 

•"(A)  any  individual  whose  efforts  created 
such  property,  or 

"(B)  any  other  Individual  who  has  ac- 
quired his  interest  In  such  property  In  ex- 
change for  consideration  in  money  or 
money's  worth  paid  to  such  creator  or  to  a 
qualified  institutional  employer  of  such  cre- 


ator prior  to  actual  reduction  to  practice  of 
the  Invention  convened  by  the  patent,  if 
such  Individual  is  neither— 

■•(i)  the  employer  of  such  creator,  nor 

"(ID  related  to  such  creator  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (d)). 

•■(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "qualified  institutional  employer" 
means  any  organization- 

"(A)  which  is  a  qualified  organization  as 
defined  In  section  44F(e)  (2):  and 

•(B)  which,  by  virtue  of  the  creator's  em 
ployment  by.  or  other  affiliation  with,  such 
organization,  claims  rights  to  the  property 
created." 

SEC.  2.  PATENT-  DEFINED  TO  INCLUDE  CER 
TIFICATE  OP  PLANT  VARIETY 
PROTECTION. 

Section  1235  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  sale  or  exchange  of 
patents)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  "PATENT""  DEFINED— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  '"patent""  means- 

"(Da  patent  granted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Patent  Act  (35  U.S.C). 

""(2)  a  certificate  of  plant  variety  protec- 
tion granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2321- 
2581).  or 

"(3)  any  foreign  patent  or  certificate 
granting  rights  generally  similar  to  those 
granted  by  the  United  States  under  a  patent 
or  a  certificate  of  plant  variety  protection."" 

SEC  3.  U-'KECITVE  DA"rE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  transfers  occuring  after  the  date  of 
enactment.* 


By  Mr.   DANPORTH   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chiles,  and 
Mr.  Eacleton): 
S.    2258.    A    bill    to    discontinue    or 
amend      certain      requirements      for 
agency   reports   to   Congress;    to   the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

AGKNCY  REPOMTS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Roth.  Senator  Chiles,  and  Senator 
Eagleton,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
eliminate  or  modify  over  201  reports 
to  the  Congress  which  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  identi- 
fied as  costly  and  unneeded.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  passage  of  this  bill  will 
save  the  Government  over  $10  million 
each  year. 

Currently,  there  are  no  less  than 
2,922  requirements  in  Federal  law 
which  require  agencies  to  make  recur- 
ring reports  to  Congress. 

In  addition,  there  are  24  reporting 
requirements  which  go  to  several 
agencies  at  once  and  require  an  addi- 
tional 790  reports. 

Periodically,  the  OMB  reviews  these 
requirements  to  determine  If  they 
make  sense.  If  a  report  no  longer 
serves  Its  original  purpose— if  no  con- 
gressional use  is  evident— If  the  Infor- 
mation Is  available  to  congress  from 
other  sources— or  if  the  cost  and  time 
involved  in  preparing  the  report  out- 
weigh the  benefit  of  the  report  to  the 
public— It  is  recommended  for  repeal 
or  modification. 


In  this  case.  OMB  has  recommended 
repeal  of  155  requirements  and  modifi- 
cation of  46  others. 

Although  the  reports  slated  for 
repeal  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  reporting  requirements  now  In 
Federal  law.  I  am  well  aware  that  not 
everyone  In  the  Senate  may  agree  with 
OMB's  assessment  of  what  Is  neces- 
sary and  what  is  not. 

Therefore,  I  Intend  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  bill  to  each  of  the  affect- 
ed committees  for  their  review.  If  a 
committee  feels  a  report  is  necessary— 
we  want  to  know  about  it.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  respect  committee  in- 
terests. I  hope  and  trust,  however, 
that  the  committees  will  be  conserva- 
tive In  their  demands.  At  the  same 
time.  If  the  committees  feel  that  there 
are  additional  reporting  requirements 
which  we  should  add  to  this  list,  we 
will  tie  more  than  happy  to  consider 
those  recommendations. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  move  quickly  on  this  matter. 

Since  the  bill  will  soon  be  printed.  I 
will  not  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  However.  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  Proposed 
Bill  to  DiscoirriNuc  on  Amend  Certain 
Reporting  Requirements 

TITLE  I 

Section  101.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
for  reports  to  the  Congress  by  Federal  agen- 
cies setting  forth  the  number  of  scientific  or 
professional  positions  established  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  development  functions 
In  their  respective  agencies  during  the  cal- 
endar year  and  the  name,  rate  of  pay.  and 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  each  in- 
cuml>ent.  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
functions  performed  by  each. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the 
annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  the  Congress  of  expenditures 
made  under  all  appropriations  for  propaga- 
tion of  food  fishes. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  In- 
spector General,  or  comparable  official,  or  If 
there  Is  no  Inspector  General  or  comparable 
official,  the  agency  head  or  the  agency 
heads  designee,  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
along  with  the  budget  justification,  an  eval- 
uation of  the  agency's  progress  to  Institute 
effective  management  controls  and  Improve 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  data 
provided  to  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  regarding  consultant  service  con- 
tractual arrangements.  This  deletion  will 
remove  the  reporting  burden  and  related 
costs  of  preparing  a  meaningful  annual  eval- 
uation. Subsections  (2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5) 
delete  the  same  reporting  requirement  as 
sulMection  ( 1 )  but  required  by  different  acts 
of  Congress. 

(d)  Repeals  the  requirement,  contained  In 
several  appropriations  acts,  that  Federal 
agencies  annually  submit  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  as  part 
of  their  budget  justifications,  the  estimated 


amount  of  funds  requested  for  consulting 
services,  the  appropriations  accounts  in 
which  those  funds  are  located,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  need  for  those  services. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  each 
Federal  agency  publish  annually  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  systems  of  records  It  has 
established.  The  revision  would  leave  in 
effect  the  requirement  that  agencies  pub- 
lish initial  notices  describing  their  systems, 
and  while  permitting  agencies  to  use  discre- 
tion in  publishing  additional  notices  would 
eliminate  the  annual  compilation  require- 
ment. The  Information  contained  in  these 
agency  reports  duplicates  information 
which  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register 
compiles  and  publishes  annually.  This  dele- 
tion will  remove  the  reporting  burden  on 
each  agency,  and  will  result  in  an  annual 
cost  savings  to  the  Federal  government  of 
approximately  $2  million.  To  date,  the  Fed- 
eral Register  has  not  been  an  effective 
means  for  obtaining  public  comment  on 
agency  Privacy  Act  issuances  since  it  is  not 
widely  linown  outside  of  government  circles. 
F\jrthermore.  agencies  have  consistently  re- 
ported that  rules  and  notices  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  generated  little  or  no 
public  comment. 

Section  102.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  President  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  all  agencies"  implementation  of  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  The  information  con- 
tained In  this  report  duplicates  information 
which  will  be  reported  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  compliance 
with  the  Paperworlt  Reduction  Act  of  1980 
(44  U.S.C.  Ch.  35),  particularly  subsections 
3504(f)  and  3513(b). 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  major  activities  of  the  office.  The  infor- 
mation contained  In  such  reports  duplicates 
annual  budget  justifications  and  advance 
notices  of  proposed  procurement  policies 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
actions  taken  by  Federal  agencies  to  pr(x;ure 
Items  composed  of  the  highest  percentage 
of  recovered  materials  consistent  with  main- 
taining satisfactory  level  of  competition, 
and  the  progress  made  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  policy.  The  reports  provided  to 
the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  by  the  executive  agencies  for  compi- 
lation into  an  annual  report  have  been  in- 
consequential in  nature  and  have  been  inef- 
fective for  use  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  The  costs  of  maintaining 
and  compiling  data  of  this  kind  do  not  war- 
rant continuation  of  this  report. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
report  annually  on  their  plans  to  meet  the 
Information  needs  of  the  Congress. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provide  an  annual  listing  of  every 
account  containing  unvouchered  expendi- 
tures that  are  potentially  subject  to  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

(f )  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  drug  abuse  policy  coordination.  The 
report  duplicates  information  included  in 
the  Federal  Strategy. 

Section  103.  (a)  Repeals  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  submit  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the 
expenditures,  by  state,  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants, and  the  cost  of  administration 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  furnish  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture a  statement  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  amount  of  rentals  paid  for  prop- 
erty of  Forest  Service  employees. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  expenditures  made  and 
obligations  Incurred,  by  classes  and 
amounts,  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  (ACP).  Each  Congressional  Office 
receives  an  annual  statistical  report  on  the 
ACP. 

Section  104.  Deletes  the  requirement  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(FPLA)  which  includes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  among  those  required  to  trans- 
mit annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  their 
activities  for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  FPLA.  15  U.S.C.  1457.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  diminish  the  consumer  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  FPLA,  since  the  Sec- 
retary would  still  be  required  under  sections 
5(d)  and  (e)  of  FPLA  to  identify  and  report 
promptly  to  Congress  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  undue  proliferation 
of  commodities  packaged  in  amounts  diffi- 
cult for  consumers  to  compare  has  occurred. 
Repeal  of  the  requirement  for  a  routine 
annual  report  would  result  in  an  estimated 
savings  of  significant  proportion  in  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Section  105. (a)  Eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  report 
annually  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amounts  paid  and  adjustments 
made  under  each  plan.  (The  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  is  not  administered  in  the  manner 
conceived  when  the  reporting  requirement 
was  established.) 

(b)  Repeals  Chapter  161  of  Title  10.  which 
consists  of  one  Section,  2701.  This  repeal  de- 
letes the  requlremenu  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  maintain,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
records  of  the  fixed  property,  installations, 
major  equipment  Items,  and  stored  supplies 
of  the  military  departments  on  lx)th  a  quan- 
titative and  monetary  basis  and  report  on 
these  property  records  once  a  year  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  reports 
annually  be  made  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  on  the  condition  and  operation  of 
Defense  Department  working  capital  funds 
established  under  10  U.S.C.  2208. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  submit  to  Congress,  on  or 
before  March  15  of  each  year,  the  latest 
available  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
sUtistlcs.  estimated  :o  the  extent  necessary, 
on  the  Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment or  bid  and  proposal  payments  made  to 
major  defense  contractors  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  submit  annually  an 
annex  to  the  Defense  Manpower  Require- 
ments Report  which  Identifies,  defines  and 
groups  by  mission  the  types  of  military 
bases.  Installation  and  facilities  in  the  base 
structure.  The  report  also  provides  an  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  base  structure  and  the 
proposed  military  force  structure  together 
with  an  identification  of  base  operating  sup- 
port costs. 


(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Inform  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Sen-ices  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  with  regard  to 
certain  base  closure  and  realignment  pro- 
posals. 

(g)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Military  Department,  or  his  des- 
ignee, submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  before  entering  into  certain 
Real  Property  transactions  exceeding  more 
than  $100,000.  In  the  case  of  leases,  the 
annual  fair  market  rental  must  exceed 
$100,000. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Military  Department  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Ser\ices  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
leases  in  foreign  countries  if  the  average  es- 
timated annual  rental  during  the  term  of 
the  lease  is  more  than  $250,000. 

(i)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Military  Department  provide 
written  notice  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  ac- 
quiring an  Interest  In  land  that  Is  urgently 
needed  In  the  Interest  of  National  Defense 
when  the  estimated  fair  market  value  Is  in 
excess  of  $100,000  and  the  urgency  is  such 
that  the  acquisition  cannot  t>e  Included  in 
an  annual  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

(j)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  a  retired 
officer  or  former  officer  in  pay  grade  0-4  or 
atMve  submit  an  annual  Individual  report  on 
employment  if  employed  by  or  performs 
services  for  a  defense  prime  contractor  (re- 
ceiving $10  million  or  more  in  negotiated 
contracts)  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  or  more  per 
year.  Also,  the  section  deletes  a  similar  em- 
ployment reporting  requirement  for  any 
former  Department  of  Defense  civilian  offi- 
cer or  employee  who.  at  any  time  during  the 
3-year  period  immediately  preceding  the  ter- 
mination of  last  employment  with  the  De- 
partment, was  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  minimum  rate  payable  for 
grade  GS-13  and  employed  by  a  prime  de- 
fense contractor  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  or 
more. 

Additionally,  the  annual  reporting  re- 
quirement will  be  deleted  for  a  civilian  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  who 
during  a  fiscal  year  was  paid  a  salary  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  grade  GS-13  rale, 
and  who  was  previously  employed  by  a  de- 
fense prime  contractor  at  a  salary  of  $15,000 
or  more. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  relieved  of 
the  requirement  to  submit  a  consolidated 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  and  to  hold 
such  reports  for  public  review.  Repeal  of 
this  statute  will  In  no  way  change  existing 
conflict-of-inierest  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  the  contracting  prcKess. 

(k)  Deletes  the  requirement  contained  in 
section  612  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1975.  for  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  on  the  operation  of  their 
recycling  programs  In  support  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  energy  conservation. 

(I)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  semiannu- 
al reports  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
options  on  parcels  of  real  property  acquired 
during  each  preceding  six-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31  (10 
U.S.C.  2677(c)). 

(m)  Section  2110(b)  allows  the  Secretary 
to  provide  a  flight  instruction  program  for 
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members  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (ROTO.  Striking  the  sen- 
tence deletes  the  requirement  for  a  report 
on  the  flight  instruction  program. 

(n)  Section  502  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  made  permanent 
law  a  provision  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1980  Act 
which  prohibited  conversion  to  performance 
by  private  contractors  of  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial type  activity  functions  currently 
performed  by  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel solely  to  circumvent  personnel  ceil- 
ings. The  section  also  imposed  various  re- 
porting and  certification  requirements.  This 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  requirement 
to  perform  detailed  cost  studies  and  reports 
for  small  activities  prior  to  converting  to 
contract. 

Section  106.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  in  the  Secretary's  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  institutions  which 
become  eligible  for  Developing  Institution 
designation  under  the  waiver  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary,  the  decision 
making  process  for  each  institution  be  re- 
ported. A  list  of  the  institutions,  as  required 
by  section  342(a)<2)(B).  is  sufficient.  The 
eliminated  requirement  created  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  program  office.  The  abuses 
that  necessitated  this  part  of  the  report 
have  been  corrected. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary make  an  annual  report  on  activities 
of  Centers  on  Educational  Media  and  Mate- 
rials for  the  Handicapped.  This  report  pro- 
vides no  useful  information  that  is  not  re- 
ported elsewhere,  e.g.  In  the  budget  justifi- 
cation. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary report  biennially  to  the  Congress  on 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Education  Professional  Develop- 
ment. The  consolidation  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  Teacher  Center  programs  has 
eliminated  any  need  for  this  report. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  studies 
evaluating  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  be  reported  annually  to  Congress  and 
the  public.  This  part  of  the  Act  has  no  ap- 
propriation to  carry  out  the  study. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
annual  report  on  client  assistance  projects 
be  reported  to  Congress.  This  report  can  be 
subsumed  by  the  Annual  Report  on  Federal 
Activities  related  to  the  Administration  of 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act. 

(f)  This  provision  deletes  the  requirement 
that  an  annual  report  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Continuing  Education  be  report- 
ed to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Secretary.  This  reporting  requirement  is  re- 
dundant with  the  requirement  that  all  stat- 
utory advisory  councils  make  such  a  report 
(Section  443(a)(2)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1233b).  The  Feder- 
al budget  contains  no  funding  for  Continu- 
ing Education  in  FY  1982.  The  proposed 
budget  for  FY  1983  also  contains  no  fund- 
ing. 

Section  107.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  under  P.L.  93- 
275,  submit  to  the  Congress  semiannually  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  energy  shortages 
and  the  Secretary's  actions  on  employment 
and  the  economy.  This  reporting  require- 
ment can  be  met  adequately  by  E.O.  12291. 
of  February  17.  1981.  subsection  3(h).  which 
requires  impact  analyses  for  any  new  and 
currently  effective  Federal  regulation. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  under  P.L.  93-577.  submit 
a  report  prior  to  the  establishment  of  any 


joint  Federal-industry  experimental,  demon- 
stration, or  commercial  corporation. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  Section 
314  of  P.L.  94-187  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  make  a  determination  on  proposed 
fossil  energy  major  construction  projects  ex- 
ceeding $250,000  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  subsec- 
tion 908(d)  of  P.L.  95-87  that  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  submit  annually  a  report  on  the 
research  studies,  surveys,  experiments  or 
demonstration  of  alternate  coal  mining 
technologies. 

(e)(1)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  that  the 
President  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  actions  taken  with  regard  to  syn- 
thetic fuel  development,  contracts,  loan 
guarantees,  bids,  and  liability,  and  with 
regard  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

(e)(2)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
President  transmit  to  Congress  energy  tar- 
gets and  reports  thereon  in  alternate  years, 
for  net  imports,  domestic  production  and 
end-use  consumption  for  calendar  years 
1985,  1990,  1995  and  2000. 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  Act. 
P.L.  96-126.  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
submit  a  written  report  to  Congress  every 
six  months  detailing  the  activities  carved 
out  under  the  appropriation  for  the  Special 
Energy  Security  Reserve  Fund. 

(g)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  produce  quarterly  reports 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  do- 
mestic reserves  and  production,  imports, 
and  inventories  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  refined  petroleum  products,  natural  gas. 
coal,  and  financial  matters.  Most  of  the  in- 
formation will  continue  to  be  available  in 
monthly  publications  or  secondary  sources. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  on  coal  reserves  disclosure.  The 
United  States  coal  reserves  are  estimated  to 
last  in  excess  of  300  years. 

(i)(l)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Financial  Reporting 
System  (FRS)  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  structure  of  the  energy  industry 
that  is  submitted  to  Congress  and  that  often 
can  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

(i)(2)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  title 
VIII  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  that  the 
President  transmit,  biannually.  a  National 
Energy  Plan. 

(J)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  each  submit  separate  reports  to 
Congress  concerning  the  motor  vehicle  fuel 
consumption  associated  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  emission  stand- 
ards for  each  model  year.  Such  a  report 
would  still  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(k)  Deletes  the  requirement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  submit  evaluation  re- 
ports upon  request  of  Congress  on  the  appli- 
cation of  solar  energy  to  residential  housing 
demonstration  projects.  Congress  never  re- 
quested such  reports  and  the  demonstration 
program  expired  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  deletes  the  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  any 
determination,  together  with  all  relevant  in- 
formation in  support  thereof,  whether  the 
Secretary's  purchase  or  lease  of  electric  or 
hybrid  vehicles  under  the  Act,  would,  with 
high  probability,  displace  the  normal  levels 


of  private  procurement  of  such  vehicles  for 
use  in  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (2)  deletes  the  requirement  for 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  include  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  evaluation  program  concerning 
the  inclusion  of  electric  vehicles  in  the  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  program  in  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicle  research,  demonstration 
and  development  program  and  to  issue  a 
final  report  to  Congress  on  the  evaluation 
program  and  any  recommendations  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987. 

(m)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  summary  of  combined  Department 
of  Energy-industry  efforts  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  technologies  for  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal:  improved  recovery  methods 
for  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  oil  from 
shale,  and  development  of  advanced  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  fossil  fuels. 

(n)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  as- 
certain and  report  to  Congress  on  any 
changes  in  fuel  supply  patterns,  tax  policies, 
and  standards  governing  the  manufacture 
of  vehicles  which  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  methane-fueled 
vehicles. 

Paragraph  (3)  repeals  the  requirement  for 
an  annual  report  on  activities  being  under- 
taken under  the  provisions  of  the  Methane 
Transportation  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act. 

(o)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  section 
57(a)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974  that  the  Energy  Information 
Agency  (EIA)  prepare  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  which  contains  a  description  of 
EIA  activities  and  reports,  a  summary  of 
statistical  information,  and  forecasts  of 
future  energy  trends.  Short  term  analysis 
and  projections  of  energy  trends  and  histor- 
ical statistical  information  may  be  provided 
in  other  existing  EIA  publications. 

(p)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  section 
242  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1979  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
submit  periodic  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
supply  and  demand  of  middle  distillates  at 
the  refining,  wholesale,  and  retail  levels  on 
a  State-by-State  basis.  Appropriately  de- 
tailed information  that  describes  trends  in 
middle  distillate  markets  may  be  contained 
in  other  existing  EIA  reports. 

(q)  Deletes  the  rciuirement  of  P.L.  95- 
620.  Sec.  742  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  submit  an  interagency  study  on 
competition  In  the  coal  industry.  Since  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  an  on-going  re- 
quirement to  report  on  competition  in  the 
coal  industry  (Section  8B  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1975.  P.L. 
94-377.  90  Stat.  1083,  1089,  30  U.S.C.  208-2), 
the  P.L.  95-620  requirement  is  redundant 
and  unnecessary.  In  addition.  Section  742 
imposes  a  burden  upon  fourteen  agencies, 
with  the  greatest  burden  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  The  resources  used  for  this 
report  could  be  used  more  advantageously 
in  other  government  efforts.  Furthermore, 
Section  742  also  imposes  a  burden  upon  the 
industry.  The  industry  must  submit  data  to 
DOE  in  order  to  accomplish  the  study,  as 
well  as  devote  time  to  commenting  on  the 
draft  and  final  result  of  the  study. 

Section  108.  (a)  Eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
each  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  con- 
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tinuation  pay  program  for  dentists  in  the 
uniformed  services. 

(b)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  Interior  report  annually  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  certain  costs  associated  with  the 
surplus  property  disposal  program. 

(c)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  conflicts  of  interest  involv- 
ing HHS  or  EPA  employees  who  perform 
functions  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act. 

(d)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
compile  data  and  periodically  publish  find- 
ings based  on  reports  received  from  States 
on  family  planning  services  which  the 
States  are  required  to  provide  to  individuals 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC).  This  subsection  would 
also  eliminate  the  requirement  for  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  these 
State  programs.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981.  In  converting  the 
social  services  program  under  title  XX  of 
the  S(x;ial  Security  Act  to  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram, repealed  the  requirement  that  the 
States  submit  to  the  Secretary  the  reports 
on  their  family  planning  services  programs 
upon  which  the  Secretary's  reports  are 
based. 

(e>  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  on  the  numbers  and  activi- 
ties of  advisory  committees  that  he  appoints 
to  carry  out  Social  Security  Act  functions. 

(f)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  report 
to  Congress  immediately  upon  the  approval 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  any  re- 
search, demonstration,  or  similar  project 
with  full  Federal  financing. 

(g)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Program. 

(h)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  pe- 
riodically submit  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  further  the  use  of  home  dialysis 
and  transplantation  by  individuals  suffering 
from  end  stage  renal  disease. 

(1)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  experiments  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  work  by  disability  benefi- 
ciaries. It  would  also  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  time  he  waives  compliance  with 
the  benefit  requirements  of  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  the  case 
of  such  an  experiment  or  project. 

(j)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  HumEui  Services 
report  annually  on  health  services  research, 
health  statistics,  health  care  technology, 
and  international  cooperation  in  those  fields 
and  in  biomedical  research.  Much  of  this  in- 
formation duplicates  information  provided 
in  the  reports  required  by  sections 
306(k)(4)(G)  and  308(a)(2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

(k)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on.  disease 
control  activities. 

(1)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 


annually  notify  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  as  to  improvements  to  private 
property  under  the  migrant  health  pro- 
gram. No  funds  have  been  expended  for 
such  improvements. 

(m)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  National 
Health  Service  Corp»s  Scholarship  Program. 

(n)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  peri- 
odically study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
State  and  Federal  control  of  health  hazards 
from  electronic  product  radiation,  standards 
for  the  use  of  nonmedical  electronic  prod- 
ucts, and  procedures  for  the  detection  and 
measurement  of  electronic  product  radi- 
ation. This  information  would  continue  to 
be  supplied  to  the  Congress  upon  request 
and,  as  appropriate,  in  the  FDA  annual 
report. 

(o)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  annu- 
ally submit  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  electronic  product  radiation  con- 
trol program.  This  information  could  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  to  the  Congress  upon 
specific  request  and,  as  appropriate,  in  the 
FDA  annual  report. 

(p)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  on  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

(q)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
(formerly  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare)  on  the  number  of  filled  first 
year  positions  in  direct  or  affiliated  medical 
residency  programs  at  medical  schools  eligi- 
ble to  receive  capitation  grants. 

(r)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  set 
forth  annually  a  five-year  plan  for  popula- 
tion research  and  family  planning. 

(s)  Eliminates  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mit an  annual  report  on  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome  research  and  an  annual  es- 
timate of  funding  for  sudden  Infant  death 
syndrome  research. 

(t)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  health  mainte- 
nance organizations. 

(u)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  on  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization financial  information,  including 
insider  transactions. 

(V)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
President  submit  an  annual  report  on  inter- 
national health  research  activities. 

(w)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  Federal  activi- 
ties in  the  area  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 

(x)  Eliminates  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  peri- 
odically prepare  reports  on  the  number, 
progress,  and  results  of  contracts  and  grants 
for  developing  and  evaluating  methods  to 
measure  the  effects  of  toxic  substances. 

(y)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
transmit  biennially  a  report  on  research 
into  the  effects  of  changes  in  atmospheric 
ozone  on  human  health, 

(z)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  report 


annually  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  the  activities  of  advisory  councils  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  or  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963. 

(aa)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  handicapped  children  in  Head 
Start  programs. 

(bb)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  and  accomplishments  of  centers 
funded  under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act. 

Section  109.  (a)  Strikes  Section  311  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act, 
which  requires  the  HUD  Secretary  to  moni- 
tor the  progress  made  by  States  and  local- 
ities in  adopting  and  enforcing  Building 
Energy  Performance  Standards  (BEPS),  to 
identify  procedural  obstacles  or  technical 
constraints  inhibiting  implementation  of 
these  standards,  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  standards:  and  to  repori  to  Con- 
gress semiannually  on  these  issues.  When 
this  provision  was  enacted,  BEPS  were  man- 
datory requirements,  and  the  report  was  in- 
tended to  provide  information  for  Congress 
to  monitor  BEn>S'  implementation  and  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  appropriate 
sanctions  to  force  States  and  localities  to 
adopt  energy  conservation  codes  which  met 
or  exceeded  the  BEPS  requirements.  How- 
ever, the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  (Pub.  L.  97-35)  has  made  BEPS 
voluntary  rather  than  mandatory.  There- 
fore, the  information  contained  in  the 
repori  on  implementation  of  mandatory  re- 
quirements is  no  longer  neeoed,  and  the 
question  of  sanctions  is  moot. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  HUD 
Secretary  report  annually  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  HUD-assisted  hous- 
ing abandonment  demonstration  projects. 
The  Department  has  not  sponsored  any 
demonstrations  on  housing  abandonment 
under  this  authority.  Thus,  the  reporting 
requirement  is  unnecessary. 

(c)  Repeals  Section  904  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1977. 
which  requires  HUD  to  prepare  and  publish 
annually  prototype  housing  costs  for  one-to- 
four  family  dwelling  units  for  each  housing 
market  area  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
vision was  originally  enacted  because  of 
Congressional  concern  that  nationally  uni- 
form maximum  mortgage  amounts  did  not 
reflect  market  area  price  differences.  The 
information  was  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
legislation  to  make  mortgage  limits  more  re- 
flective of  area-by-area  housing  costs.  How- 
ever, the  information  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Section  336  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1980  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  increase  maximum  mortgage 
interest  rates  on  an  area-by-area  basis, 
based  upon  median  housing  prices  in  a  given 
area.  The  Department,  to  implement  Sec- 
tion 336,  has  developed  areawide  housing 
prices  for  the  entire  country.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  further  need  for  the  prototype 
report. 

Section  110(a)  Deletes  the  Congressional 
reporting  requirement  mandating  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  investigate  and 
monitor  continually  areas  which  have  po- 
tential for  inclusion  in  a  list  of  at  least 
twelve  such  areas  annually.  Each  of  the 
areas  must  have  been  the  subject  of  a  com- 
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prehensive  report  outlining  its  potential  for 
inclusion  In  the  National  P&rli  System. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  through  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
report  to  Congress.  Investigations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  of 
domestic  sewage,  mine,  petroleum  and  in- 
dustrial wastes,  erosion  silt  and  other  pol- 
luting substances  on  wildlife. 

(c)  and  (d)  Deletes  reports  to  Congress 
pertaining  to  the  restoration  and  conserva- 
tion of  Tule  elk  in  California. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  status  of 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
Interior  employees  who  performed  duties  or 
functions  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  This  report  con- 
tains a  summary  of  general  findings,  prob- 
lems encountered,  and  any  actions  taken  on 
employees  required  to  file  financial  disclo- 
sure statements  under  this  act. 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  status  of 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
Interior  employees  who  performed  duties  or 
functions  under  the  National  Park  System- 
Mining  Activity  Act  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  This  report  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  general  findings,  problems  encoun- 
tered, and  any  actions  taken  on  employees 
required  to  file  financial  disclosure  sute- 
ments  under  this  act. 

(g)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  status  of 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
Interior  employees  who  performed  duties  or 
functions  under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  This  report  contains  a  summary  of 
general  findings,  problems  encountered,  and 
any  actions  taken  on  employees  required  to 
file  financial  disclosure  statements  under 
this  act. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  status  of 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
Interior  employees  who  performed  duties  or 
functions  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  This 
report  contains  a  summary  of  general  find- 
ings, problems  encountered,  and  any  actions 
taken  on  employees  required  to  file  finan- 
cial disclosure  statements  under  this  act. 

(1)  Repeals  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1961  (75  SUt.  584;  25  U.S.C.  165) 
thus  eliminating  reports  to  Congress  on  any 
proposed  disposition  of  a  per  capita  share  of 
any  fund  which  has  remained  unpaid  and 
unclaimed  for  more  than  six  years. 

(J)  Amends  the  Act  of  September  22,  1961 
(75  SUt.  577;  25  U.S.C.  15).  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement of  reporting  to  Congress  any  pro- 
posed contract  for  the  sale,  operation,  main- 
tenance, repair  or  relocation  of  facilities  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


(k)  Repeals  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
21.  1951  (65  Stat.  195;  25  U.S.C.  673)  to 
eliminate  the  annual  report  to  Congress  of 
activities  and  expenditures  under  this  Act 
relating  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation. 

Section  111.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
submit  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber each  year  an  annual  report  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress.  The  deleted  report  includes 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
Institute's  operations,  activities,  financial 
condition,  and  accomplishment  and  may  in- 
clude such  recommendations  related  to  cor- 
rections as  the  Institute  deems  appropri- 
ate." 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  t^e  At- 
torney General  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  enforcement  of  Chap- 
ter 42  of  the  United  States  Code,  concerning 
extortionate  credit  transactions  (82  Stat. 
162,  Note  under  18  USCA  891). 

(c)  Repeals  Section  114  of  Title  I  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1613;  82  SUt.  151)  which  requires  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Attorney  General  make 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  administration  of  their  functions  under 
the  Act. 

Section  112.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
for  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  with 
quarterly  updates  on  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  In  order  to  provide  jobs  under 
cerUln  circumstances  as  part  of  Public  Serv- 
ice Employment.  PSE  is  being  phased  out 
and  the  report  is  no  longer  needed. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  on  Exemplary  RehabiliUtion  Certifi- 
cates. This  report  is  of  little  use  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  to  DOE,  HUD.  OMB  and  Committees 
of  Congress,  based  on  the  best  available 
daU  on  energy  development  and  conserva- 
tion employment  impact  by  type  and  scale 
of  energy  technologies  used.  The  last  (and 
only)  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  August  1980.  No  action  has  been 
taken  to  prepare  subsequent  reports  be- 
cause collection  of  the  requested  daU  would 
be  too  expensive  and  little  changed  from 
that  transmitted  In  the  August  1980  report. 

(d)  Deletes  an  annual  Joint  report  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Education  on  the  status  of  bilingual  voca- 
tiontJ  training  describing  efforts  by  both  de- 
partments to  support  bilingual  vocational 
training  and  other  programs  for  persons 
whose  English-speaking  ability  Is  limited. 
This  report  is  to  be  submitted  annually  with 
no  submission  date  specified.  Experience 
with  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  report 
has  shown  that  the  effort  involved  does  not 
warrant  its  continuation  as  a  separate 
report. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  a  report 
on  the  safety  provisions  and  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  Injuries  in  employment  areas 
covered  by  the  Longshore  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act  "when  neces- 
sary." Only  one  report  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced (9/78). 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  a  report 
"when  necessary"  on  unemployment  due  to 
foreign  competition.  No  report  has  been 
done  on  this  project  for  a  number  of  years. 

(g)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  Annual 
Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the 
President.  Necessary  information  on  the  op- 


eration of  the  Department  of  Labor's  pro- 
gram can  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  required  by  29 
use.  560. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
President  transmit  annually  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  under 
the  section  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  giving  the  head  of  each 
agency  the  responsibility  to  maintain  an  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  program. 

(i)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  under  Part  C  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Any 
needed  information  on  activities  under  this 
program  can  be  included  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  113.  (a)  through  (h).  Repeal  and 
eliminate  requirements  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  report  to  the  Congress  on 
obligations,  on  the  highway  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program,  on  the 
pavement  marking  demonstration  program, 
on  the  hazard  elimination  program,  on  the 
railroad-highway  crossings  demonstration 
program,  on  the  rail-highway  crossings  pro- 
gram, on  the  enforcement  of  vehicle  weight 
limiutions  program,  and  on  highway  safety 
education  and  information  requirements.  In 
addition  subsection  (g)  eliminates  certain 
SUte  reporting  requirements  and  subsec- 
tion (h)  repeals  a  section  concerned  with 
highway  safety  education  and  information 
pilot  projects  and  publicity  campaigns  for 
which  no  funds  have  been  appropriated. 

The  reports  eliminated  by  this  section  are 
unnecessary  as  the  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary can  obtain  the  needed  information  In 
other  ways.  The  pilot  projects  and  publicity 
campaigns  eliminated  are  also  unnecessary. 
Needed  information  is  available  without  the 
pilot  projects  and  information  can  be  given 
to  the  public  without  the  publicity  cam- 
paigns. 

(i)  Deletes  section  107(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  which  re- 
quires that  the  SecreUry  of  Transportation 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  implemenUtion  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978  has  affected, 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  or  will 
affect  in  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  the 
level  of  air  safety.  Reports  for  calendar 
years  1979  and  1980  show  that  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  has  not  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  safety. 

(j)  Deletes  section  107(c)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  which  re- 
quires the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtlon  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  surveillance  necessary 
to  enforce  air  safety  regulations  and  the 
level  of  staffing  neecessary  to  carry  out 
such  surveillance.  Any  legislative  proposals 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  surveillance 
levels  will  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon  through  the  appropriations 
process  or  by  the  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  program. 

(k)  Repeals  the  requirement  that,  as  part 
of  his  annual  report  each  year,  the  Secre- 
Ury shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  (USRA) 
and  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
(Conrail). 

(1)  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended.  (30  U.S.C.  185)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  28(wH3)  and  28(wK4). 
Sections  28(w)  (3)  and  (4)  read  as  follows: 


"(3)  Periodically,  but  at  least  once  a  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtlon shall  cause  the  examination  of  all 
pipelines  and  associated  facilities  on  Federal 
lands  and  shall  cause  the  prompt  reporting 
of  any  potential  leaks  or  safety  problems. 
(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
TransporUtlon  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  any  potential  dangers  of  or 
actual  explosions,  or  potential  or  actual 
spillage  on  Federal  lands  and  shall  include 
in  such  report  a  sUtement  of  corrective 
action  taken  to  prevent  such  explosion  or 
spillage. " 

"Under  these  provisions,  the  responsibility 
of  the  SecreUry  runs  to  all  pipelines  on 
Federal  lands  whether  they  be  owned  or  op- 
erated by  private  operators  or  by  Federal 
agencies.  With  regard  to  privately  owned  or 
operated  pipeline  facilities  on  Federal  land, 
the  Information  provided  to  Congress  under 
Sections  28(w)(3)  and  28(w)(4)  is  substan- 
tially the  same  info  provided  in  the  annual 
report  to  Congress  called  for  by  the  NPSA 
of  1968.  The  Info  on  that  report  is  derived 
from  inspection  and  reporting  regs  issued 
under  that  act. 

"With  regard  to  federally  owned  or  oper- 
ated pipeline  facilities  on  Federal  land,  the 
absence  of  any  showing  of  significant  safety 
problems  on  these  facilities  after  4  years  of 
carrying  out  the  mandates  of  Sections 
28(w)(3)  and  28(w)(4)  leads  DOT  to  con- 
clude that  the  considerable  commitment  of 
Federal  resources  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  mandates  is  not  Justified  by  the  safety 
benefits  derived  from  that  exercise.  There 
are  approximately  5.500  miles  of  federally 
controlled  pipeline  on  Federal  land.  The 
DOD  controls  90%  of  that  mileage  and,  in 
1975.  estimated  it  would  cost  them  approxi- 
mately $400,000  annually  to  gather  and 
report  the  info  in  support  of  DOT's  obliga- 
tion under  Sections  28(w)(3)  and  28(w)(4). " 

(m)  Recent  legislation  as  conUined  In 
"The  1980  Federal  Reports  Elimination 
Act"  established  precedent  by  eliminating 
the  report  required  for  Subsection  (c).  The 
programs  being  monitored  are  well  esUb- 
llshed  programs  which  are  thoroughly  eval- 
uated each  year  In  the  course  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bill  hearings.  If  Sub- 
section (e)  is  deleted,  then  Subsection  (f)  Is 
no  longer  valid  and  should  be  deleted. 

(n)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is 
operating  to  submit  an  annual  repori  to 
Congress  of  estimated  compliance  with  the 
Magnuson  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1861(a)). 

(o)  Repeals  the  requirements  that  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  vessels  carry- 
ing certain  cargoes  in  bulk. 

Section  114.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  the  results  of  operations  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  during  the 
preceding  year  and  on  its  expected  condi- 
tion and  operations  during  the  next  five 
fiscal  years.  Information  in  this  report  is 
now  Included  in  the  Secretary's  Aiuiual 
Report  and  in  part  in  the  Combined  SUte- 
ment. It  can  also  be  obtained  from  internal 
Treasury  records. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  on  the  first  day 
of  each  regular  session  of  Congress,  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives 
a  report  setting  forth  as  of  the  close  of  the 


preceding  September  30.  the  aggregate  and 
individual  amounts  of  the  contingent  liabil- 
ities and  the  unfunded  liabilties  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  each  department,  agency 
and  instrumenUlity  thereof.  Information  in 
this  report  is  included  in  part  in  the  Com- 
bined Statement,  and  the  Treasury  Bulletin. 
Information  can  also  be  obtained  from  in- 
ternal records  of  the  Treasury  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  first  day  of  June  of 
each  year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  on  its  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ations during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  up 
to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  Information  in  this  report 
is  now  included  in  part  in  the  Secretary's 
Annual  Report  and  In  the  Combined  SUte- 
ment. It  can  also  be  obtained  from  internal 
Treasury  Records. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  report  to  Congress, 
no  later  than  the  last  day  of  March  of  1979 
and  of  each  succeeding  year,  on  the  finan- 
cial conditions  and  the  results  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
on  the  projected  condition  and  operation  of 
the  Fund  during  that  current  fiscal  year.  In- 
formation in  this  report  is  now  included  in 
the  SecreUry's  Annual  Report  and  in  part 
in  the  Combined  Statement.  It  can  also  be 
obUined  from  internal  Treasury  records. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Congress  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  on  or  after  September  30, 
1981  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  during  the 
next  5  fiscal  years.  Information  in  this 
report  will  be  Included  In  the  Combined 
SUtement.  It  will  also  be  available  from  In- 
ternal Treasury  records. 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary report  to  the  Congress  each  year 
ending  on  or  after  September  30,  1981,  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  on  its  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  next  5 
fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year.  Informa- 
tion in  this  report  will  be  included  in  part  in 
the  Combined  SUtement.  It  will  also  be 
available  from  Internal  Treasury  records. 

(g)  This  section  deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
ReforesUtion  Trust  Fund  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  on  the  expected  con- 
dition and  operations  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Information  In  this  report  will  be  In- 
cluded in  part  In  the  Combined  SUtement. 
It  will  also  be  available  from  Internal  Treas- 
ury records. 

(h)  Chapter  3  of  Public  Law  91-599  re- 
quires the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies include  in  iU  annual  report  to  Congress 
a  sUtement  on  steps  taken  Jointly  and  indi- 
vidually by  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  restrain 
their  miliUry  expenditures  and  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  free  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. This  reporting  requirement  is  essen- 
tially duplicative  of  that  presently  con- 
tained in  Section  620(s)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sisUnce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  The  data 
are  also  contained  in  a  report  prepared  by 


the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  is  published  periodically, 
along  with  far  more  extensive  data  in  a 
report  entitled  "World  Military  Expendi- 
tures and  Arms  Transfers." 

(i)  This  provision  repeals  Section  30(b)  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  AgreemenU  Act,  as 
amended,  which  requires  the  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  Fund  to  prepare  annual  reports  eval- 
uating, to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  the 
effect  of  policies  adopted  under  standby-ar- 
rangements on  basic  human  needs  in  each 
country  concerned.  Pursuant  to  this  provi- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
transmitted  extensive  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1980  and  1981  on  countries  receiving 
financing  under  standby  arrangemenu  in 
the  Fund  during  each  of  the  two  years.  The 
amendment  would  delete  this  country-by- 
country  reporting  requirement,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  adequate,  timely  daU 
are  often  not  available  and  meaningful  anal- 
ysis is  not  feasible.  The  amended  provision 
instead  would  require  an  annual  general  as- 
sessment (with  such  deUil  as  may  be  useful 
and  available)  of  the  likely  impact  of  poli- 
cies adopted  pursuant  to  Fund  programs  on 
basic  human  needs.  This  assessment  would 
be  included  In  the  section  of  the  annual 
NAC  report  dealing  with  basic  human  needs 
considerations  and  the  Fund. 

(j)  This  amendment  repeals  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Director  of  the  United 
Sutes  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  made  towards  encour- 
aging the  multilateral  development  banks  to 
promote  the  decentralized  production  of  re- 
newable energy,  to  identify  renewable  re- 
sources to  produce  energy  in  rural  develop- 
ment projects,  and  determine  the  feasibility 
of  substituting  such  resources  for  systems 
using  fossil  fuel.  This  reporting  requirement 
is  not  necessary  since  the  comprehensive 
report  that  was  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
provision  demonstrated  the  importance  at- 
tached by  the  Executive  branch  and  the 
banks  with  regard  to  the  use  of  renewable 
resources  for  energy  production.  According- 
ly, further  reports  by  the  Executive  branch 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

Section  115.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  President  submit  annual  reports  on 
the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  resources 
and  other  funds  aid  recipients  spend  to  ac- 
quire weapons  (22  U.S.C.  2370(s>(2);  83  SUt. 
820).  This  requirement  is  particularly  oner- 
ous due  to  the  specific  terms  of  the  provi- 
sion. In  addition.  Information  of  this  nature 
would  be  required  to  be  submitted  by  Sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2765:  93  SUt.  706)  as  it  Is  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  S.  1196  presently  pending 
before  Congress. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Coordination 
Committee  submit  a  report  on  the  dollar 
value  of  all  U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  guar- 
antees by  category  and  by  country  as  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  (22  U.S.C.  2394(a)(2)(B); 
92  SUt.  957).  This  daU  is  already  available 
to  Congress  in  the  Congressional  Presenta- 
tion for  the  preceding  year,  making  the  re- 
quirement In  this  section  of  the  FAA  repeti- 
tive. Repealing  this  requirement  would 
eliminate  the  need  to  laboriously  enter  the 
requested  daU  by  hand,  since  it  Is  not  main- 
tained in  the  computer  daU  base  once  the 
operating  year  budget  is  established. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Coordination 
Committee  submit  a  report  on  the  dollar 
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value  of  all  official  development  assistance 
and  all  other  types  of  assistance  provided  by 
OECD  countries  and  OPEC  countries  (22 
U.S.C.  2394<a)<6);  92  Stat.  957),  and  that 
such  data  also  be  shown  as  percentage 
breakdown  (22  U.S.C.  2394(a)<7);  92  SUt. 
957).  These  data  are  almost  impossible  to 
derive,  since  other  donors  do  not  disaggre- 
gate and  report  official  development  assist- 
ance into  categories  comparable  to  those 
used  in  categorizing  United  States  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  data  on  assistance  by 
OPEC  countries  are  particularly  sparye  and 
available,  if  at  all.  only  in  gross  aggregated 
terms.  Finally,  such  data  as  are  available  for 
both  categories  of  donors  are  already  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  by  the  DAC 
Chairman,  as  well  as  in  other  OECD  and 
World  Bank  publicatioru. 

Section  116.  Deletes  the  requirement  that 
the  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  of  work  performed  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.  together  with  recommen- 
dations as  to  additional  legislation  relating 
thereto  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  117.  (a)  Amends  the  requirement 
that  the  Commission  automatically  be  re- 
quired to  assemble  and  distribute  relative 
information  concerning  the  compact.  Since 
the  States  involved  would  have  to  propose 
the  compact  to  Congress,  thus  providing  in- 
formation directly  to  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sion could  become  involved  as  a  third  party 
unnecessarily.  This  revised  regulation  would 
give  Congress  the  option  of  utilizing  the 
Commission's  resources.  If  necessary. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  submit 
as  part  of  its  aimual  report  to  Congress  on 
Permits  and  Licenses  Issued  a  list  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  including  their 
salaries.  This  Information  is  freely  available 
upon  request.  It  Is  also  appended  to  an  unre- 
lated report,  and  serves  no  purpose  to  the 
report. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  submit 
a  Qlassified  annual  report  to  Congress  show- 
ing permits  and  licenses  issued  under  the 
Act.  the  parties  thereto,  the  terms  pre- 
scribed, and  the  moneys  received.  This 
report  is  redundant  because  Congress  is  ad- 
vised directly  by  copies  of  license  and  pre- 
liminary permit  or  other  orders  being 
mailed  to  Congressmen  and  Senators  within 
whose  districts  the  projects  are  located. 

Section  118.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which  covers  the  2-year  period  from  such 
date  and  contains  (Da  full  and  independent 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  this  Act.  (2) 
the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  have  been  fulfilled.  (3)  how  the  needs 
served  by  prior  Federal  personal  property 
distribution  programs  have  been  met.  (4)  an 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  property  has  met  the 
relative  needs  of  the  various  public  agencies 
and  other  eligible  institutions.  (5)  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  each  ex- 
ecutive agency  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Administrator  showing,  with  respect  to 
personal  property— (1)  obtained  as  excess 
property  or  as  personal  property  deter- 
mined to  be  no  longer  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation  from  which  it 
was  purchased,  and  (2)  furnished  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  within  the  United 
States  to  any  recipient  other  than  a  Federal 
agency— the  acquisition  cost,  categories  of 
equipment,  recipient  of  all  such  property. 


and  such  other  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require.  The  amendment  also  de- 
letes the  requirement  for  the  Administrator 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  summarizing  and 
analyzing  the  reports  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Section  119.  Deletes  requirement  that  the 
Commission  submit  an  annual  report  on  ex- 
tensions granted  for  completing  rail  com- 
plaint proceedings.  The  information  in  the 
report  is  duplicated  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Section  120.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
in  10  U.S.C.  2304(e)  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  report 
semiannually  to  Congress  certain  informa- 
tion on  purchases  or  contracts  negotiated 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)<ll).  authority 
to  negotiate  for  experimental,  development 
and  research  work,  and  10  U.S.C. 
2304(aH16).  authority  to  negotiate  pur- 
chases in  situations  Involving  the  interest  of 
national  defense  or  Industrial  mobilization 
In  times  of  national  emergency.  NASA  is  not 
aware  of  any  current  interest  on  the  part  of 
Congress  regarding  the  information  In  the 
subject  report  and  additionally  Is  not  aware 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  report  to  Congress. 
NASA  does  not  use  the  report  internally. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  In  42  U.S.C. 
2476  that  the  President  transmit  to  Con- 
gress In  January  of  each  year  a  report  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
programmed  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  all  Federal  agencies  In  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics and  space  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  an  evaluation  of  these  activi- 
ties, emd  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation.  The  Information  in  this  report 
duplicates  information  disseminated  In  a 
more  timely  manner  in  other  ways  such  as 
In  agency  testimony  at  Congressional  hear- 
ings. 

Section  121.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  January 
1  on  the  use  of  contractors,  consultants  and 
the  national  laboratories  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Through  a  variety  of  actions,  these 
concerns  have  been  addressed  and  corrected. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  quarterly  report 
which  documents,  for  grades  OS  11  or 
above: 

(1)  The  number  of  minority  and  women 
candidates  hired,  by  grade  level: 

(2)  The  number  of  minority  and  women 
employees  promoted,  by  grade  level: 

(3)  The  procedures  followed  by  the  Com- 
mission In  preparing  job  descriptions,  in- 
forming potential  applicants,  and  selecting 
from  candidates  the  persons  to  be  employed 
In  positions  at  grade  OS  1 1  or  above:  and 

(4)  The  other  steps  taken  to  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Equal  Employment  Act.  The 
information  In  the  subject  report  duplicates 
some  Information  sent  annually  to  the 
EEOC.  The  EEOC  reports  summary  infor- 
mation annually  to  Congress. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirements  of  P.L.  85- 
256.  Sec.  4  (71  Stat.  579)  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  report  to  the  Con- 
gress a  survey  of  the  causes  and  the  extent 
of  damage  of  a  nuclear  accident  which  will 
probably  result  In  public  liability  claims  In 
excess  of  $560  million.  This  requirement  is 
identical  to  that  for  the  "Report  of  Public 
Liability  Claims  Resulting  from  Nuclear  In- 
cident" (P.L.  94-197.  Sec.  9:  89  Stat.  1114:  42 
use.  2210(1)). 

Section  122.  Deletes  the  requirement  that 
the     Office     of     Personnel     Management 


submit  a  report  by  February  1  each  year  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  This  report  lists  the 
positions  in  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  includmg  the 
total  number  of  positions  placed  or  allocat- 
ed to  all  these  grades,  in  each  grade,  and  the 
total  number  of  such  positions  in  existence. 
The  name,  rate  of  pay.  and  description  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  incumbent  in  each 
of  these  positions  Is  provided,  together  with 
the  position  title  and  a  statement  of  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Also  included  are  the 
position  or  positions  In  or  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment held  by  each  incumbent  and  the 
rates  of  pay  for  the  5  year  period  preceding 
the  appointment  to  the  present  position. 
Only  approximately  700  positions  remain  at 
the  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18  levels.  The 
majority  of  those  are  Administrative  Law 
Judges  and  those  In  agencies  excluded  from 
the  Senior  Executive  Service— e.g..  Govern- 
ment corporations  and  intelligence  agencies. 
This  report  Is  largely  outmoded  by  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  (CSRA).  P.L. 
95-454  and  the  requirement  to  publish 
Senior  Executive  Service  Information  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

Section  123.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  trans- 
mit, no  later  than  December  31.  of  each 
year,  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
sealed  report  of  complaints  alleging  illegal 
conduct  by  employees  of  the  Administration 
which  were  received  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Administration  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  (88  SUt.  746:  15  U.S.C.  639). 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  of  the  Small 
Business  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1980.  that 
the  President  shall  report,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Aruiual  Report  on  Small  Business 
and  Competition,  a  report  by  agency  and  de- 
partment, on  the  total  dollar  value  of  all 
Federal  contracts  exceeding  SIO.OOO  In 
amount  and  the  dollar  amount  (Including 
the  subcontracts  thereunder  In  excess  of 
$10,000)  awarded  to  small,  minority-owned 
and  female-owned  businesses  (94  Stat.  849: 
15  U.S.C.  631(b)). 

Section  124.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Chief  Medical  Director  report 
through  the  Administrator  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  justifying 
the  need  to  exceed  the  cap  of  45.1  million 
dollars  and  an  explanation  as  to  the  need  to 
exceed  the  cap  relative  to  priorities  of  pa- 
tient care.  The  report  requires  periodic 
sweeps  through  VA  reporting  systems  to  de- 
termine when  the  cap  will  be  reached  since 
the  Information  required  is  not  aligned  with 
normal  reporting  systems.  Cost  and  statisti- 
cal data  are  available  through  automated 
reporting  systems  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter and  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  VA  has  no 
control  over  whether  eligible  veterans  make 
claim  for  dental  care  benefits  authorized  by 
Congress.  These  benefits,  constituting  per- 
sonal health  measures,  are  not  benefits  con- 
ducive to  long  periods  of  delay  l>efore  they 
are  provided.  There  are  virtually  no  options 
for  geographically  inaccessible  veterans 
except  to  be  authorized  to  fee.  The  report 
does  not  appear  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
since  It  does  not  prevent  the  VA  from  ex- 
ceeding the  cap  and  does  not  result  In  any 
constructive  or  remedial  action  after  the 
fact. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  submit  to  Congress 
through  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
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fairs  a  full  report  on  the  Implementation  of 
section  601(4)(C>(v)  of  Title  38.  U.S.C.  and 
on  the  numbers  of  veterans  provided  con- 
tract and  fee  basis  care,  the  average  cost  per 
visit  or  day.  the  duration  of  care,  and  sum- 
maries for  each  of  fifteen  separate  cate- 
gories of  entitlement  by  SUte  including  the 
possessions  and  territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico).  This  detailed  Information  Is 
not  available  In  current  VA  computer-assist- 
ed statistical  systems.  It  must  be  collected 
manually  at  each  VA  medical  facility.  Using 
this  manual  collection  method  and  comput- 
er tabulation  support,  the  cost  of  complying 
with  the  reporting  requirement  is  conserv- 
atively estimated  at  $1,104,000  per  year.  Re- 
sources allocated  to  this  data  collection 
effort  can  be  directed  more  appropriately 
toward  direct  support  of  the  VA  health  care 
delivery  system. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Cemeteries  and  Memori- 
als appointed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  pursuant  to  section  1001  of 
Title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  make  periodic 
repKjrts  and  recommendations  to  Congress. 
The  Committee  will  continue  to  make  peri- 
odic reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator. 

TITLE  II 

Section  201.  (a)  Changes  the  requirement 
under  Section  305  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  from  an  aruiual  to  a  bi- 
ennial promulgation  by  the  President  of  a 
national  drug  abuse  strategy. 

(b)  Exempts  temporary  withholdings  of 
budget  authority  established  for  routine  fi- 
nancial management  purposes  from  (a)  the 
definition  of  "reserves"  in  the  Antidefl- 
clency  Act  and  (b)  the  definition  of  "defer- 
rals" in  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

(c)  Amends  Sec.  I  la  of  Title  31  U.S.C.  to 
delete  the  requirement  for  the  submission 
of  current  services  estimates  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on  or  before  November 
10  of  each  year  and  substitutes  a  require- 
ment for  the  submission  of  the  estimates 
concurrent  with  the  transmittal  of  the 
President's  Budget. 

Section  202.  Amends  the  requirement  that 
the  General  Sales  Manager  submit  quarter- 
ly reports  to  the  Chairman.  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies:  Chairman,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture:  Chairman.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forest- 
ry; and  Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies.  An 
annual  report  would  be  submitted  In  lieu  of 
the 'quarterly  report. 

Section  203.  (a)  Modifies  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
November  1  of  each  year  on  his  actions 
under  Title  III  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  It  changes 
the  reporting  frequency  to  once  every  two 
years  and  provides  an  additional  four 
months  to  prepare  the  report. 

(b)  Modifies  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce  revise  the  National  Cli- 
mate Plan  every  two  years  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  and  submit  revisions  as 
appropriate.  This  modification  will  save  the 
Secretary  some  significant  printing  and 
publication  costs  each  year  the  Plan  does 
not  have  to  be  revised,  and  enables  the  De- 
partment to  allocate  personnel  resources 
more  productively,  to  plan  implementation 
Instead  of  plan  preparation. 

(c)  Enables  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
prepare  this  report  on  the  National  Climate 
Program  and  Plan  after  the  President  has 


determined  the  multlagency  budget  request 
for  the  Program,  one  of  the  elements  of  this 
report.  In  all  other  respects,  the  report  re- 
mains the  same. 

(d)  Modifies  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  revise  the  comprehen- 
sive Federal  plan  relating  to  ocean  pollution 
every  two  years  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  revise  the  plan  every  three  years. 
The  additional  time  and  resources  saved  can 
be  devoted  more  productively  to  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Plan. 

Section  204.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
to  submit  an  annual  report  which  provides  a 
full  accounting  of  all  experiments  and  stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense within  the  preceding  year,  whether  di- 
rectly or  under  contract,  which  involved  the 
use  of  human  subjects  for  testing  of  chemi- 
cal or  biological  agents.  Amends  50  U.S.C. 
1511(a)  to  include  the  information  deleted 
by  subsection  (a)  In  the  annual  report  on 
chemical  warfare  and  biological  research 
programs  which  is  provided  to  the  Congress 
on  a  routine  basis. 

(b)  Reduces  the  frequency  of  the  formal 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Program  from  one  every  two 
years  to  one  every  four  years.  This  reduc- 
tion would  limit  reports  to  the  period  when 
the  greatest  national  Interest  Is  focused  on 
Federal  elections. 

(c)  Section  2455(b>  is  amended  to  change 
the  period  covered  by  the  Annual  Defense 
Standardization  and  Specification  Program 
Report  from  a  calender  year  to  fiscal  year 
basis. 

Section  205.  Modifies  the  requirement 
that  the  Annual  Report  of  Books  and  Mate- 
rials produced  with  Assistance  under  Inter- 
national Education  Research  studies  grant 
or  contracts  Include  an  index  and  analysis. 
A  simple  listing  of  the  publications  Is  suffi- 
cient. Requiring  an  index  and  analysis 
places  an  excessive  burden  on  the  compilers 
of  this  report. 

Section  206.  Changes  the  statutorily  man- 
dated deadline  for  submission  of  the  first 
quarterly  report  required  on  activities  under 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1981. 

Section  207.  (a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  each  to  submit  bienni- 
ally rather  than  annually  a  report  on  ac- 
tions taken  to  recruit  and  train  Indians  for 
Indian  preference  positions. 

(b)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  each  to  submit  biennially  rather 
than  annually  a  report  on  actions  taken  to 
transfer  to  other  positions  non-Indian  em- 
ployees in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  respectively. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices each  to  submit  biennially  rather  than 
annually  a  report  on  occupational  safety 
and  health.  The  amendment  would  also 
eliminate  the  specific  date  by  which  the  re- 
ports are  due. 

(d)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  a  vali- 
dation of  the  accreditation  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals be  Included  in  the  continuing  study  of 
Medicare  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

(e)  Eliminates  July  1  as  the  specific  date 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  submit  his 
annual  report  on  the  end  stage  renal  disease 
program. 

(f)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  transmit  a  report  on 


drug  abuse  biennially  rather  than  annually, 
and  would  eliminate  January  IS  as  the  spe- 
cific date  by  which  the  report  Is  due. 

(g)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  publish  a  report  on  car- 
cinogens biennially  rather  than  annually. 

(h)  Eliminates  May  1  as  the  specific  date 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

(i)  Requires  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Diseases  to  submit  a  report 
on  the  Institute's  activities  biennially  rather 
than  annually,  and  would  eliminate  sixty 
days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the 
specific  date  by  which  the  report  is  due. 

(j)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  report  on  the  activities 
of  diabetes  research  and  training  centers  bi- 
ennially rather  than  annually,  and  would 
eliminate  November  30  as  the  specific  date 
by  which  the  report  Is  due. 

(k)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  report  on  multi-purpose 
arthritis  centers  biennially  rather  than  an- 
nually, and  would  eliminate  November  30  as 
the  specific  date  by  which  the  report  is  due. 

( 1 )  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  report  on  progress  made 
in  effecting  the  purposes  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  biennially 
rather  than  annually. 

(m)  Requires  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  operations  of  that 
Institute  biennially  rather  than  annually. 

(n)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  re- 
quired under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Lat>el- 
ing  Act  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary of  each  year.  In  order  to  permit  them 
to  be  included  in  other  annual  reports. 

(o)  Amends  the  statute  providing  for  an 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  the  re- 
quirements for  reports  to  the  Congress 
under  that  statute  Identical  to  the  require- 
ments for  reports  to  the  Congress  by  other 
Inspectors  General. 

(p)  Amends  the  requirements  under  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  for  reports 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress.  The 
present  requirement  for  annual  reports 
would  be  amended  to  provide  for  such  re- 
ports after  1983  only  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

Section  208.  (a)  Amends  a  provision  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  on  activities  undertak- 
en with  respect  to  Indian  and  Alaskan  Na- 
tives programs,  estimates  of  costs  of  project- 
ed activities,  a  statistical  report  on  the  con- 
ditions of  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  housing, 
and  recommendations  for  legislative  or 
other  action.  The  Department  has  found 
that  the  statistics  developed  for  the  report 
vary  little  from  year  to  year.  Therefore,  the 
report's  purpose  could  be  accomplished  In  a 
more  useful  manner  and  at  less  expense  by 
requiring  the  report  to  be  provided  every 
two  years  Instead  of  annually.  If  this 
amendment  is  enacted,  the  next  report 
under  this  provision  would  be  issued  not 
later  than  Decemt)er  1,  1983. 

(b)  Amends  Section  40S(b>(2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1978  (  "Congregate  Housing  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1978  ").  This  provision  requires 
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the  SecreUiry  to  publish  and  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  impact 
and  effectiveness  of  assisted  congregate 
services  programs.  The  report  Is  to  be  based, 
in  part,  on  evaluations  of  the  performance 
of  nonprofit  corporations  and  public  hous- 
ing agencies  receiving  congregate  housing 
assistance.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
make  the  report  requirement  biennial  in- 
stead of  annual.  A  biennial  report  would 
allow  the  Department  to  make  a  more  com- 
prehensive study  of  program  experiences.  If 
this  amendment  is  enacted,  the  next  report 
under  this  provision  would  be  Issued  not 
later  than  September  30.  1983. 

(c)  Amends  the  annual  report  requirement 
contained  in  Section  817  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19M.  The  reporting  provision  requires, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Department 
provide  pertinent  information  with  respect 
to  all  builders'  cost  certifications  required 
by  Section  327  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
This  requirement  is  unnecessary  because  all 
builders  cost  certification  information  is 
maintained  within  the  Department  and  is 
easily  accessible. 

Section  309.  (aXl)  would  amend  section  6 
of  the  Act  of  June  32.  1936  (49  SUt.  1804:  25 
U.S.C.  389e)  as  amended  by  section  206(b)  of 
the  Act  of  October  19.  1980  (94  SUt.  3337) 
relating  to  the  reporting  of  adjustments  of 
irrigation  charges  due  from  non- Indian 
landowners  served  by  Irrigation  projects  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  amendment  made  by  said  section  208(b) 
contains  an  erroneous  citation  to  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  June  33.  1936  (49  SUt.  1804:  29 
n.8.C.  38»a).  Section  3  of  the  1936  Act  does 
not  include  reference  to  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. Instead,  the  phrase  "section  3  of  this 
Act"  should  have  been  "the  Act  of  July  1. 
1932  (47  SUt.  564:  35  U.S.C.  388a)". 

The  amendment  made  by  said  section 
308(b)  leaves  Intact  the  second  sentence  of 
section  8  of  the  1936  Act  which  requires 
Congressional  approval  before  proceed- 
ings" under  the  1938  Act  become  effective. 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  1933  Act. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  continue 
differing  sUtutory  provisions  relating  to  the 
reporting  of  adjustmenu  of  irrigation 
charges  of  Indian  and  non-Indian  landown- 
ers served  by  the  same  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs proJecU.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
Act  of  October  19.  1980.  Indicates  that  the 
amendment  (like  section  3(a))  was  Intended 
to  combine  the  annual  report  required  by 
the  1936  Act  with  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  the  1933  Act. 

In  addition,  section  3(aX3)  would  modern- 
ize the  1933  Act  which  still  Includes  a  refer- 
ence to  a  reporting  date  that  was  the  day 
following  the  opening  date  for  sessions  of 
Congress  prior  to  adoption  of  the  20th 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  1933 
and  refers  to  Legislative  Days  which  have 
no  current  relevance  to  the  provision.  This 
amendment  would  permit  one  or  more  re- 
ports of  debt  adjustments  or  cancellations 
to  be  submitted  with  respect  to  each  fiscal 
year  but  would  require  them  to  be  submit- 
ted no  later  than  80  calendar  days  following 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 3(a)(3)  would  amend  the  1932  Act  to 
provide  that  the  Congressional  review 
period  would  be  90  calendar  days  rather 
than  the  current  80  legislative  days. 

The  above-mentioned  reporting  require- 
ment of  the  1932  Act  is  also  applicable  to 
the  Indian  Financing  Act  provisions  in  25 
U.S.C.  1465  and  1491. 

(b)  Provides  for  consolidation  of  several 
reports  to  Congress  concerning  Indian  edu- 
cation. 


Section  210.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  under  the  Electronic  Fund 
Transfer  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  1693p(a):  92 
SUt.  3740). 

(b)  Amends  Section  252(1)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
6272(1):  89  Stat.  898)  by  changing  from  semi- 
annual to  annual  the  frequency  with  which 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  must  submit  reporU  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  the 
impact  on  competition  and  on  small  busi- 
ness of  actions  authorized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Agreements  section  of  the 
Act. 

(c)  Amends  Section  8B  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  of  1976  (30  U.S.C.  208-2:  90 
SUt.  1089)  by  eliminating  the  requirement 
that  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  "by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  leasing 
and  production  of  coal  lands  conUin  a 
report  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  competi- 
tion In  the  coal  and  energy  industries.  In- 
cluding an  analysis  of  whether  the  antitrust 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  the  antltrtist  laws 
are  effective  in  preserving  or  promoting 
competition  in  the  coal  or  energy  industry. 

Section  211.  (a)  Deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  issue  a 
separate  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  past 
and  anticipated  financial  condition  and  op- 
eration of  the  Railroad  RehablllUtion  and 
Improvement  Fund  esubllshed  under  sec- 
tion 502(a)  of  the  Railroad  Revitallzation 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  P.L.  94- 
310.  and  of  the  Obligation  Guarantee  Fund 
esUbllshed  under  section  511(b)  of  that  Act. 
It  is  the  intent  that  the  reporting  of  this  in- 
formation be  consolidated  with  other  relat- 
ed requlremenU  under  section  409  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  P.L.  96-448. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  financial  condition  of  each  railroad 
having  a  loan  guaranteed  under  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Services  Act  of  1970.  P.L.  91-883. 
90  days  after  the  making  of  such  guarantee 
and  annually  thereafter  throughout  the  ex- 
istence of  such  loan.  It  is  the  intent  that  the 
information  on  financial  condition  be  con- 
solidated with  other  requlremenU  under 
section  509  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980. 
P.L.  98-448.  and  reported  to  the  Congress 
annually. 

(c)  Consolidates  in  a  comprehensive 
annual  report  for  greater  usefulness  and 
convenience  the  information  on  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  railroad  industry 
required  under  section  409  of  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980,  PL.  96-448:  section  515  of 
the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  P.L.  94-310:  and  section 
10  of  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1970.  PL.  91-883.  It  further  Is  the  intent 
that  the  reporting  of  information  on  appli- 
cations received  called  for  quarterly  In 
Fiscal  Year  1981  Senate  Report  No.  98-933 
be  replaced  by  the  annual  reporting  of  such 
Information  In  the  consolidated  report 
under  section  409  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980. 

Section  313.  (a)  This  provision  would 
delete  the  country-by-country  reporting  re- 
quirement of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
Act  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  adequate, 
timely  daU  are  often  not  available  and 
meaningful  analysis  is  not  feasible.  The 
amended  provision  instead  would  require  an 
annual  general  assessment  (with  such  deUll 
as  may  be  useful  and  available)  of  the  likely 
impact  of  policies  adopted  pursuant  to  Fund 
progranu  on  basic  human  needs.  This  as- 


sessment would  be  included  In  the  section  of 
the  annual  NAC  report  dealing  with  basic 
human  needs  considerations  and  the  Fund, 
(b)  Section  701(cKl)  requires  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  secretaries  of 
SUte  and  Treasury  on  the  progress  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  Title  VII  (Human 
RighU)  of  the  International  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Act.  The  amendment  would  delete 
the  requirement  that  this  human  righu 
report  addresses  the  objective  of  maintain- 
ing salaries  and  benff  Its  of  employees  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks  at  levels 
comparable  to  salaries  and  beneflU  of  em- 
ployees of  private  businesses  and  the  United 
SUtes  Government  In  comparable  positions. 
This  subject  matter  is  unrelated  to  human 
rights  and  it  is,  therefore,  inappropriate  to 
include  it  in  a  human  righU  report. 

Section  313.  Deletes  the  requirement  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  and  to  the  President  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  which  listed 
cases  heard,  decisions  rendered,  and  an  ac- 
count of  all  moneys  It  has  disbursed.  The 
subsection  is  amended  to  require  an  annual 
summary  report  from  the  Board.  (This  re- 
porting requirement  was  earlier  amended 
pursuant  to  P.L.  93-608  to  delete  submission 
of  a  listing  of  all  employees,  their  salaries, 
and  duties.) 

Section  314.  (a)  Subsection  4(J)  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  requires  that  the  National  Science 
Board  (NSB)  prepare  annual  reporU  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  by 
March  31  of  each  year.  This  requirement 
has  been  fulfilled  by  submission  in  alterna- 
tive years  of  Science  Indicators  and  "topi- 
cal" NSB  reporU. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subsection  4(J)  to 
require  that  the  Board  periodically  render 
to  the  President  a  report  on  indicators  of 
the  sUte  of  science  and  engineering  In  the 
United  SUtes."  This  would  make  Science 
Indicators,  a  well-used  and  popular  report 
since  lU  Initial  publication  in  1973,  legisla- 
tively mandated.  It  would  not.  however, 
write  the  current  two-year  cycle  Into  law. 
Although  the  law  would  thus  leave  that  de- 
cision to  the  Board,  the  Foundation  would 
expect  to  alter  the  Issuance  schedule  only 
after  consulUtlon  with  others  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  with  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees. 

Subsection  4(J)  is  further  changed  to  re- 
quire that  reporU  on  policy  matters  related 
to  research  and  education  in  science  and  en- 
gineering be  prepared  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  when  it,  the  President,  or  the 
Congress  determines  the  need  for  such  re- 
porU. 

The  requirement  that  such  "topical"  re- 
porU be  Issued  on  a  fixed  cycle  has  proved 
artificial.  The  Foundation  believes  that  the 
cost  of  reporU  would  be  reduced  and  their 
effectiveness  Increased  If  they  were  made 
when  there  are  pressing  matters  on  which 
the  Board,  the  President,  or  the  Congress 
believes  the  Board  should  report.  That 
might  be  more  often  or  less  often  than  an- 
nually. "Topical"  NSB  reports  now  cost  ap- 
proximately $200,000*250.000  per  year.  It  Is 
expected  that  cosU  will  decrease  significant- 
ly If  the  reporU  are  made  shorter  and  more 
concise,  as  is  planned. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  to  consolidate  the 
Science  and  Technology  Report  and  the 
Five- Year  Outl(x>k  Report.  Current  law  re- 
quires two  separate  reporU  (the  Science  and 
Technology  Report  on  an  annual  basis  and 
the  Five- Year  Outlcwk  to  be  updated  annu- 
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ally).  Under  Reorganization  Plan  1  of  1977, 
responsibility  for  these  reporU  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

These  two  reporU  often  contain  overlap- 
ping and  redundant  information  with 
annual  tum-around  times  too  short  to  pro- 
vide for  any  meaningful  and  reflective 
changes.  The  proposed  merger  of  the  two 
reporU,  to  be  issued  not  less  frequently 
than  biennially,  would  eliminate  duplication 
and  provide  for  a  single  report  on  Federal 
and  national  matters  related  to  science  and 
technology. 

CosU  for  the  two  reporU  currently  toUl 
approximately  $400,000  per  year.  Consolida- 
tion of  the  reporU  will  save  approximately 
$150,000  per  year. 

Section  315.  Modifies  the  Report  on  VA 
Health  Professional  Scholarship  Program 
by  deleting  the  requirement  to  provide  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  scholarships  are 
not  ac(%pted.  The  Information  Is  difficult  to 
obtain,  involves  valuable  staff  time  and  the 
validity  of  the  resulU  are  doubtful.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  to  improve  the  administration  of 
such  act  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  violations  under  such 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COmfODITIES  kCl 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  introducing  legislation  clari- 
fying the  administration  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act  (PACA)  was  enacted  in 
1930  to  punish  unscrupulous  buyers 
and  sellers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Its 
purpose  is  to  establish  the  parties' 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  uni- 
form trading  (X)ntracts.  Under  the  act, 
agreements  are  negotiated  Individually 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
mediating  contract  disputes  on  request 
and  taking  corrective  action  when  it 
uncovers  evidence  of  unfair  trading. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  has 
benefited  throughout  the  years  from 
the  PACA;  however,  certain  clarifica- 
tions are  needed  in  this  50-year-old 
act.  The  first  change  I  propose  is  to 
codify  procedures  now  used  by  USDA 
when  it  considers  levying  penalties  for 
infractions  under  the  PACA.  Current- 
ly, the  first  seven  mismarking  or  pack- 
ing violations  considered  "serious"  by 
USDA  carry  penalties  of  up  to  $2,000. 
The  eighth  or  succeeding  violation  can 
trigger  the  rev(x;ation  of  a  trader's  li- 
cense. Alternative  schedules  cover 
"very  serious"  or  "flagrant"  violations 
and  penalties.  The  problem  is  that 
large  firms  quickly  accumulate  minor 
"serious"  violations,  all  of  them  unwit- 
tingly due  to  the  sheer  volume  of  their 
shipments.  This  legislation  would  not 
penalize  firms  for  accidental,  unin- 
tended, or  unwiUfuI  misbranding  viola- 
tions. However,  any  violation,  if  fla- 
grant or  repeated,  could  lead  to  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  a  traders' 
license. 


I  believe  current  penalties  appropri- 
ately encourage  proper  marketing  and 
packing  practices,  thereby  assuring 
that  consumers  receive  the  produce 
which  qualifies  for  the  mark,  label,  or 
stencil  its  shipping  container  indicates. 
Therefore,  under  this  bill,  consumer 
protection  will  not  be  reduced  because 
the  penalty  provisions  will  remain  in 
effect. 

The  second  change  I  propose  is  to 
close  a  loophole  which  allows  a  foreign 
claimant  to  assign  his  rights  to  an 
American  and  thereby  circumvent  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  Presently,  a  non- 
resident claimant  under  the  PACA  is 
required  to  furriish  a  bond  double  the 
amount  in  question  before  any  formal 
action  is  taken  on  his  complaint.  How- 
ever, if  his  American  attorney  files  the 
claim,  then  no  bond  is  tisually  re- 
quired. My  bill  requires  foreign  trad- 
ers, regardless  of  their  decision  to  act 
through  agents  or  assignees,  to  post  a 
double  bond.  In  so  doing,  it  guarantees 
that  American  traders  will  receive  all 
damage  awards  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. 

In  conclusion,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  twofold.  First,  it  insures 
that  misrepresentation  violations  are 
considered,  and  penalties  provided,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  Second,  my  legis- 
lation eliminates  a  loophole  enabling 
foreign  claimants  to  forgo  the  posting 
of  a  bond  when  filing  a  claim  under 
the  PACA.  Passage  of  these  changes,  I 
believe,  will  make  the  PACA  a  strong- 
er, more  effective  law,  providing  better 
protection  to  consumers  and  producers 
of  perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lugah): 
S.  2260.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  between  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SECURITIBS/COMMODITIKS  ACCORD 
AMERDlfKIITS  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  today  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana, 
Senator  Lx;gar,  in  Introducing  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  securities  laws  to 
clarify  the  Jurisdictional  boundaries 
between  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC)  and  the  Commodi- 
ty  Futures  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC).  These  provisions  are  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  amendments  to 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  which 
were  included  in  S.  2109,  the  CFTC's 
reauthorization  bill. 

These  amendments  to  securities  laws 
and  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
embody  a  carefully  drawn  accord 
reached  between  the  SEC  and  the 
CFTC.  Together,  they  reflect  the 
expert  and  considered  judgment  of 
these  two  agencies  as  to  the  intended 
relationship  between  their  respective 


functions  and  the  proper  resolution  of 
ambiguities  which  presently  exist  re- 
garding the  scope  of  their  respective 
authority. 

In  recent  years,  the  growing  demand 
for  new  types  of  financial  future  and 
financial  option  instruments  has 
raised  certain  jurisdictional  questions. 
In  some  cases,  disputes  over  which 
agency  is  the  appropriate  regulator  for 
such  instruments  have  resulted  in  pro- 
tracted litigation  and  have  had  the 
effect  of  impeding  the  healthy  evolu- 
tion of  our  financial  markets.  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Shad  of  the  SEC  and 
Chairman  Johnson  of  the  CFTC  for 
their  Initiative  and  diligence  In  help- 
ing to  resolve  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  Joint  explanato- 
ry  statement  of  the  SEC-CPTC  Juris- 
dictional agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securities— Com- 
mcxiities  Accord  Amendments  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(  1 )  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (15  U.S.C.  77b(l))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "mineral  rlghU,"  the  following: 
"any  put,  call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege 
on  any  security  or  certificate  of  deposit  or 
any  put,  call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege 
entered  into  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change relating  to  foreign  currency,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(a>(10)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(aK10» 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "for  a  securi- 
ty," the  following:  "any  put,  call,  straddle, 
option,  or  privilege  on  any  security  or  certif- 
icate of  deposit  or  any  put.  call,  straddle, 
option,  or  privilege  entered  into  on  a  nation- 
al securities  exchange  relating  to  foreign 
currency,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.8.C.  781)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "this  section"  In  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subse<;tion  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  trading  of  any  option 
on  a  security  or  on  a  certificate  of  deposit 
(but  not  an  option  on  a  contract  for  future 
delivery).". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2(a)(38)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
2(a)(38))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"mineral  righU, "  the  following:  "any  put, 
call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege  on  any  se- 
curity or  certificate  of  deposit  or  any  put, 
call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege  entered 
into  on  a  national  securities  exchange  relat- 
ing to  foreign  currency.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  202(a>(18)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b- 
2(a)(18))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"mineral  righU,"  the  following:  "any  put, 
call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege  on  any  se- 
curity or  certificate  of  deposit  or  any  put, 
call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege  entered 
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Into  on  a  national  securities  exchange  relat- 
ing to  foreign  currency.". 

Joint  Expuuiatort  Statement 

As  announced  on  December  7.  1981.  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Conunission 
("CFTC")  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  ("SEC")  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  range  of  issues  regarding  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions.  In  connection  with 
this  effort,  the  agencies  have  prepared  draft 
legislation  which,  among  other  things, 
would  clarify  the  statutes  administered  by 
the  two  agencies.  The  CFTC  and  the  SEC 
are  transmitting  the  draft  legislative  pro- 
posals to  their  respective  Congressional 
committees,  with  this  Statement,  which  ex- 
plains a  number  of  issues  relating  to  the 
agreement.  The  two  agencies  urge  that 
these  statutory  changes  be  enacted  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

The  desirability  of  a  resolution  by  the  two 
agencies  of  the  issues  between  them  has 
become  increasingly  clear.  The  growing 
demand  for  new  products  related  to  securi- 
ties or  financial  instruments,  either  as  In- 
vestments or  as  price  hedging  tools,  has 
magnified  the  importance  of  removing  the 
Jurisdictional  confusion  that  has  hampered 
the  development  of  the  markets  for  such  in- 
struments. The  confusion  Is  a  result  essen- 
tially of  amendments  in  1974  to  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (the  "CEA ")  that  (1) 
expanded  the  definition  of  "commodity"  to 
embrace  not  only  tangible  goods  but  to 
reach  intangible  rights  and  Interests.  (2) 
gave  the  CFTC  "exclusive  Jurisdiction"  over 
agreements  and  transactions  "involving"  fu- 
tures trading  in  commodities,  and  (3)  insert- 
ed in  the  CEA  a  qualified  provisio  to  pre- 
serve the  SEC's  preexisting  authority  over 
securities  trading  and  the  securities  mar- 
kets. 

sxnaiAHY 

The  two  agencies  have  agreed  that  the 
SEC  will  regulate  options  on  securities  and 
on  certificates  of  deposit  (and  on  all  groups 
or  indices  of  securities  or  certificates  of  de- 
posit) and  the  CFTC  will  regulate  futures 
contracts  on  exempted  securities  (other 
than  municipal  securities)  and  on  broad- 
based  groups  or  indices  of  any  securities,  as 
well  as  options  on  any  such  futures  con- 
tracts. No  futures  contracts  (or  options  on 
futures  contracts)  on  individual  corporate 
and  municipal  securities  will  be  permitted  to 
trade.  The  SEC  may  also  allow  options  on 
foreign  currency  to  trade  on  national  securi- 
ties exchanges,  while  the  CFTC  will  have 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  trading  of  op- 
tions on  foreign  currency  In  the  commod- 
ities markets.  The  attached  legislative  pro- 
posals would  specifically  codify  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  agencies  by  clarifying  cur- 
rent law  in  certain  areas. 

OPnORS  ON  SBCXTRITICS 

Since  1973.  national  securities  exchanges 
have  traded  options  on  securities  under  the 
regulatory  structure  administered  by  the 
SEC.  The  proposals  to  amend  the  federal  se- 
curities laws  would  relate  to  the  SEC's  au- 
thority to  regulate  trading  in  options  on  se- 
curities. The  SEC's  authority  over  such 
trading  on  exempted  securities  has  been 
challenged  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.'  Thus,  one 
proposal  would  clarify  the  definition  of  "se- 
curity" in  the  federal  securities  laws  to  in- 
clude explicitly  any  option  on  a  security.'  In 
addition,  options  on  foreign  currency  traded 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  and  op- 
tions on  certificates  of  deposit  ■  would  be  in- 
cluded within  that  definition.  Under  the 
proposals,    the   SEC's   authority    over   the 


trading  of  securities  options  also  would  be 
clarified  by  an  amendment  to  Section  9<f)  to 
establish  specifically  that  the  SEC's  plenary 
options  authority  in  Section  9<b)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  extends  to  options  on  exempted 
securities  and  by  the  addition  of  Section 
9(g)  which  confirms  the  SEC's  authority  to 
regulate  the  trading  of  options  on  all  securi- 
ties and  on  certificates  of  deposit.  The  same 
legislative  proposal  would  provide  that  only 
the  SEC.  and  not  the  CFTC.  has  authority 
with  respect  to  options  directly  on  underly- 
ing securities  and  securities  groups  or  Indi- 
ces. 

Under  a  series  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  federal  commodity  laws,  the  CEA  would 
not  apply  to  options  on  securities  or  securi- 
ties aggregates,  and  the  CFTC  would  not  be 
permitted  to  designate  a  board  of  trade  ^  a 
contract  market  for  the  trading  of  such  In- 
struments. Nevertheless,  the  CFTC  would 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  permissi- 
ble futures  contracts  as  well  as  options  on 
those  futures  contracts,  and  would  regulate 
options  directly  on  foreign  currencies  traded 
in  the  commodity  markets  (but  not  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange). 

rUTTTRKS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  CORPORATE  OR 
MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES 

Pending  further  review  of  appropriate 
regulatory  systems  for  trading  in  such  fu- 
tures, the  legislative  proposal  would  fore- 
close the  trading  of  futures  (and  options  on 
futures)  on  Individual  corporate  or  munici- 
pal securities,  or  contracts  based  on  the 
value  of  such  a  security.  Nevertheless,  the 
two  agencies  Intend  to  study  further  the 
issues  raised  by  such  trading  with  a  view 
toward  a  future  recommendation  to  lift  this 
restriction.  This  temporary  foreclosure  of 
trading  does  not  apply  to  futures  (or  options 
on  futures)  on  exempted  securities,  except 
municipal  securities. 

nrruRES  on  securities  indices 

The  CFTC  would  be  permitted  under  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  CEA  to  designate 
a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for 
contracts  (or  options  on  such  contracts)  of 
sale  for  future  delivery  of  a  securities  group 
or  Index,  but  only  If  the  contract  (or  option 
on  such  contract)  meets  certain  specific 
minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
draft  legislation  as  well  as  other  require- 
ments currently  In  the  CEA. 

With  respect  to  a  futures  contract  on  a  se- 
curities group  or  index  (or  option  on  such 
contract),  settlement  must  be  effected  In 
cash  or  by  means  other  than  a  security  on 
which  a  futures  contract  could  not  be  au- 
thorized. That  Is.  such  a  contract  could  t>e 
settled  by  delivery  of  an  exempted  security, 
such  as  a  security  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  government,  but  could 
not  be  settled  by  the  transfer  or  receipt  of  a 
corporate  or  municipal  security. 

Separate  and  apart  from  the  present  stat- 
utory requirement  that  any  contract  market 
have  rules  to  prevent  manipulation,  the 
CFTC  also  would  be  required  to  find  that 
trading  In  the  contract  under  consideration 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce  manipulation 
in  the  futures  markets  or  In  related  mar- 
kets. I.e..  those  for  any  underlying  security, 
option  on  such  security,  or  option  on  a 
group  or  Index  Including  such  securities.* 

A  securities  group  or  Index  underlying  a 
futures  contract  must  be  predominantly 
composed  of  the  securities  of  unaffiliated  Is- 
suers and.  in  addition,  would  be  required  to 
be  a  widely  published  measure  of,  and  to  re- 
flect, the  market  for  all  publicly-traded 
equity  or  debt  securities  or  a  substantial 
segment  of  such  market,  or  be  comparable 


to  such  a  measure.  This  standard  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  adequate  flexibility  for  the 
market  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  partici- 
pants, while  assuring  that  only  broad-based 
securities  index  futures  contracts  that  are 
not  conducive  to  manipulation  could  be  au- 
thoriaed.* 

In  view  of  the  SEC's  strong  regulatory 
concern  with  respect  to  the  trading  of  fu- 
tures on  securities  groups  and  Indices,  that 
agency  would  t>e  provided  a  specific  role  In 
the  process  of  CFTC  designation  of  a  con- 
tract market  for  the  trading  of  such  Instru- 
menU.*  The  CFTC  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  SEC  with  respect  to  desig- 
nation of  any  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  for  any  futures  contract  involving  a 
securities  group  or  index.  Following  a  man- 
datory public  comment  period,  the  SEC 
would  be  provided  with  a  specific  time 
period  during  which  It  could  object  to  the 
designation  on  the  ground  that  any  mini- 
mum requirement  was  not  met.  If  the  SEC 
objected,  the  CFTC  would,  if  the  SEC  re- 
quested, afford  it  an  opportunity,  after  the 
public  comment  period,  for  an  oral  hearing 
prior  to  action  upon  the  designation.  After 
the  oral  hearing.  If  the  SEC  continued  to 
maintain  its  objections,  the  CFTC  would  be 
required  to  give  appropriate  weight  to  the 
SEC's  views  In  deciding  whether  to  author- 
ize the  contract.  If.  nonetheless,  the  CFTC 
designated  a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  for  such  a  futures  contract,'  the 
SEC  would  have  the  right  to  Judicial  review 
of  such  order,  at  which  time  the  court 
would  consider  the  CFTC's  action  and  the 
SEC's  views.  In  reviewing  the  CFTC  action, 
the  court  would  be  required  to  determine,  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  Section 
6(b)  of  the  CEA.  whether  the  agency  action 
was  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

COMMODITY  POOLS 

While  the  CFTC  has  adopted  extensive 
regulations  governing  the  activities  of  com- 
modity pool  operators  and  has  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  "accounts  *  •  *  In- 
volving" futures,  the  SEC  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  activities  of  a  commodity 
pool  as  a  company.  i.e..  Its  formation,  cap- 
ital-raising, and  continued  corporate  exist- 
ence, are  subject  to  the  federal  securities 
laws.  The  draft  legislative  language  would 
make  this  result  explicit  by  stating  that 
nothing  In  the  CEA  affects  the  applicability 
of  the  Securities  Act  and  the  Exchange  Act 
with  respect  to  securities  issued  by  commod- 
ity pools  and  transactions  therein.  Of 
course,  the  proposed  language  would  not 
affect  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  granted  by 
the  CEA  with  respect  to  state  regulation. 
Moreover.  In  appropriate  circumstances, 
commodity  pools  and  persons  managing 
them  may  be  subject  to  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  and.  If  a  pool  conducts  not 
only  a  commodities  business  but  also  acts  as 
an  Investment  company,  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Boant  oj  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicasto  v.  Secvri- 
Itet  and  Exchange  CommiMsion.  el  aL.  No.  81-1660 
(Tth  Ctr.  petition  for  review  filed  April  24.  1981). 
No.  81-2S87  (7th  Clr.,  petition  for  review  filed  Octo. 
ber  S.  1081):  and  No  82-1097  (7th  Clr..  petition  for 
review  filed  January  21.  1982) 

■As  a  resuit.  an  option  on  an  exempted  security 
would  expressly  be  a  separate,  non-exempted  secu- 
rity. Accordingly,  a  person  In  ihe  business  o(  effect- 
ing transactions  in  such  instruments  would,  absent 
an  applicable  exemption,  be  required,  pursuant  to 
Section  IS  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
(the  "Exchange  Act"),  to  register  with  the  SEC  as  a 
broker  or  dealer.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  such 
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a  requirement  would  impose  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  govenunent  securities  dealers  effecting  transac- 
tions In  options  on  government  securities,  the  SEC 
has  the  authority  administratively  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  that  requirement  and  currently  In- 
tends to  do  so. 

'Although  the  sUtus  of  certificates  of  deposit  as 
securities  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (the  "Se- 
curities Act")  and  the  Exchange  Act  is  not  free 
from  doubt,  certificates  of  deposit  have  consistently 
been  considered  "securities"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  In  order  to  em- 
phasize that  no  change  in  current  law  is  contem- 
plated, the  legislative  language  used  in  the  two  cir- 
cumstances differs.  Thus,  for  investment  company 
purposes,  the  relevant  portion  of  the  definition  of 
security  would  read option  •  •  •  on  any  secu- 
rity Including  a  certificate  of  deposit."  while  the 
corresponding  language  proposed  in  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  would  read  "•  •  •  option  •  *  *  on 
any  security,  or  certificate  of  deposit  •  •  •." 

'  In  order  to  address  concerns  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral possibility  of  inter-market  manipulation,  the 
agencies  have  recommended  the  CEA  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  CFTC  to  provide  trade  informa- 
tion to  securities  self-regulatory  organizations  and 
to  registered  futures  assoclatloru.  as  well  as  to  con- 
tract markets. 

*  In  practice,  the  two  agencies  believe  that  these 
standards  will  raise  few  substantial  questions  with 
respect  to  trading  futures  on  esubllshed.  widely- 
used  indices  containing  a  numt)er  of  securities  suffi- 
cient so  that  the  indices  will  not  be  subject  to  ma- 
nipulation. As  one  example,  an  Index  of  most  of  the 
securities  traded  on  a  major  national  securities  ex- 
change would  appear  unlikely  to  present  difficul- 
ties. Such  indices  also  would  seem  more  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  marketplace,  since  they  would  permit 
persons  such  as  underwriters  or  portfolio  managers 
to  hedge  the  risk  of  overall  market  movements. 
However,  it  appears  unlikely  that  indices  not  now 
In  existence,  based  on  bonds  Issued  by  a  group  of 
affiliated  companies  or  on  small  Industry  groups, 
would  meet  such  standards. 

' Section  2(aK8)  of  the  CEA  provides  a  procedure 
for  CTTC  soliciutlon  of  comments  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ("PRB") 
with  respect  to  futures  contracts  involving  securi- 
ties Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  government. 
As  agencies  concerned  with  the  Issuance  of  such  se- 
curities and  with  monetary  policy  and  debt  man- 
agement, the  Treasury  Department  and  the  FRB 
clearly  have  an  interest  In  the  CFTC's  designation 
of  a  market  for  futures  on  such  instruments.  Never- 
theless, the  SEC.  a£  the  regulator  of  trading  mar- 
kets in  municipal  and  corporate  securities,  has  an 
even  more  direct  interest  In  the  authorization  of  a 
related  futures  market.  Thus,  the  Involvement  of 
the  SEC  in  the  designation  process  is  intended  to 
go  beyond  the  relatively  Informal  communications 
procedure  established  for  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  FRB. 

'  If  the  CFTC  refused  to  grant  the  application  for 
designation  and.  pursuant  to  the  CEA.  afforded  the 
board  of  trade  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  the  SEC  would  have  the  right  to  participate 
In  that  hearing  as  an  interested  party.  Thus,  the 
SEC  would  be  permitted  to  present  evidence  and  its 
views  and  to  challenge  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  board  of  trade  in  support  of  its  application. 

Amendments  to  Commodity  Exchange  Act 

(Submitted  by  CFTC  in  connection  with  its 

reauthorization) 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 

[New  language  in  Italic] 
Section  2(a)(1)(A) 

•  •  *  The  word  "commodity"  shall  mean 
•  •  •  all  services,  rights,  and  interests  in 
which  contracts  for  future  delivery  are  pres- 
ently or  In  the  future  dealt  in:  Provided. 
That  the  Commission  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  subparagraph  (aXlXB)  oJ  this 
section,  with  respect  to  accoiuits,  agree- 
ments (including  any  transaction  which  is  of 
the  character  of.  or  is  commonly  known  to 
the  trade  as.  an  "option."  "privilege."  "In- 
demnity." "bid."  "offer."  "put."  "call."  "ad- 
vance guaranty."  or  "decline  guaranty"), 
and  transactions  involving  contracts  of  sale 


of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery,  traded 
ot  executed  on  a  contract  market  designated 
pursuant  to  Section  5  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  lx>ard  of  trade,  exchange,  or  market, 
and  transactions  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  19  of 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That,  except 
as  hereinabove  provided,  nothing  contained 
In  this  section  shall  (i>  supersede  or  limit 
the  jurisdiction  at  any  time  conferred  on 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or 
other  regulatory  authorities  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  (11) 
restrict  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  such  other  authorities  from 
carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  accordance  with  such  laws.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  supersede  or  limit  the  ju- 
risdiction conferred  on  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  SUte.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  govern  or  in  any  way  be 
applicable  to  transactions  In  foreign  curren- 
cy, security  warrants,  security  righte.  resales 
of  installment  loan  contracts,  repurchase 
options,  government  securities,  or  mort- 
gages and  mortgage  purchase  commitments, 
unless  such  transactions  Involve  the  sale 
thereof  for  future  delivery  conducted  on  a 
board  of  trade. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  2(a)(1)(B) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law— 

(I)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  and  the 
Commission  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
designate  a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  for  any  transaction  whereby  any 
party  to  such  transaction  acQuires  any  put, 
call  or  other  option  on  one  or  more  securi- 
ties fas  defined  in  Section  2(1)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  Section  3(a)<10)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Public  Law  No.  ),  including 
any  group  or  index  of  such  securities,  or  any 
interest  therein  or  based  on  the  value  there- 
of 

(II)  This  Act  shaU  apply  to  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  accounts,  agreements  (in- 
cluding any  transaction  which  is  of  the 
character  of,  or  is  commonly  knoum  to  the 
trade  as,  an  "option,"  "privilege,"  "inde- 
mity,"  "bid"  "offer,"  "put,"  "call,"  "ad- 
vance guaranty,"  or  "decline  guaranty") 
and  transactions  involving,  and  may  desig- 
nate a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market 
in,  contracts  of  sale  (or  options  on  such  con- 
tracts) for  future  delivery  of  a  group  or 
index  of  securities  (or  any  interest  therein 
or  based  upon  the  value  thereof),  provided 
howet>er,  that  no  board  of  trade  sliall  be  des- 
ignated as  a  contract  market  with  respect  to 
any  such  contracts  of  sale  (or  options  on 
such  contracts)  for  future  delivery  unless  the 
board  of  trade  making  such  application 
demonstrates  and  the  Commission  expressly 
finds  that  the  specific  contract  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  unth  respect  to  which  the  ap- 
plication has  been  made  meets  the  following 
minimum  requirements: 

(a)  Settlement  of  or  delivery  on  such  con- 
tract (or  option  on  such  contract)  shall  be 
effected  in  cash  or  by  means  other  than  the 
transfer  or  receipt  of  any  security,  except  an 
exempted  security  under  Section  3  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  as  in  effect  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Public  Law  No.  (other  than 
any  municipal  security,  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 3(a)(29)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  on  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
No.        ): 

(b)  Trading  in  such  contract  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  shall  not  be  readily  suscepti- 
ble to  manipulation  of  the  price  of  such  con- 


tract (or  option  on  such  contract),  nor  to 
causing  or  being  used  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  price  of  any  underlying  security, 
option  on  such  security  or  option  on  a 
group  or  index  including  such  securities; 

(c)  Such  group  or  index  of  securities  shall 
be  predominately  composed  of  the  securities 
of  unaffiliated  issuers  and  shall  be  a  widely 
published  measure  of  and  shall  reflect,  the 
market  for  all  publicly  traded  equity  or  debt 
securities  or  a  substantial  segment  thereof, 
or  shall  be  comparable  to  such  measure. 

(lil)  Upon  application  by  a  board  of  trade 
for  designation  as  a  contract  market  with 
respect  to  any  contract  of  sale  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  for  future  delivery  involving 
a  group  or  index  of  securities,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  whether  such  contracts  (or  op- 
tions on  such  contracts)  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (ii) 
hereof  and  shall  consult  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  with  respect  to 
such  designation.  If,  within  IS  days  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  public  comTnent  period 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
shall  object  to  the  designation  of  a  board  of 
trade  as  a  contract  market  in  such  contract 
(or  option  on  such  contract)  on  the  ground 
that  any  minimum  requirement  of  subpara- 
graph (ii)  hereof  is  not  met,  the  Commission 
shall  a/ford  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  an  opportunity  for  an  oral 
hearing,  to  be  transcribed  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  give  appropriate  weight 
to  the  views  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commissioru  Such  oral  hearing  shall  be  held 
after  the  public  comment  period  prior  to 
Commission  action  upon  such  designation, 
and  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  45  days 
afte,  the  close  of  the  public  comment  period 
urUess  both  the  Commission  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  otherwise 
agree.  In  the  event  that  such  an  oral  hearing 
is  held  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  fails  to  withdraw  its  objections, 
and  the  Commission  issues  an  order  desig- 
nating a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market 
with  respect  to  any  such  contract  (or  option 
on  such  contract/,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  shall  have  the  right  of 
judicial  review  of  such  order  in  accordance 
u)ith  the  standards  of  Section  6(b)  of  this 
Act  In  the  event  that,  pursuant  to  Section  6 
of  the  Act,  there  is  a  hearing  on  the  record 
with  respect  to  such  application  for  designa- 
tion, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
that  hearing  as  an  interested  party. 

(iv)  No  person  shall  offer  to  enter  into, 
enter  into,  or  confirm  the  execution  of  any 
contract  of  sale  (or  option  on  such  contract) 
for  future  delivery  of  any  security,  or  inter- 
est therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof, 
except  an  exempted  security  under  Section  3 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  Section 
3(a)(12)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  as  in  effect  on  the  effective  dale  of 
Public  Law  No.  (other  than  any  munici- 
pal security  as  defined  in  Section  3(a)(29)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  the 
effective  date  of  Public  Law  No.  /:  or 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (ii) 
hereof,  any  group  or  index  of  such  securities 
or  any  interest  therein  or  based  on  the  valtie 
thereof. 
Section  4c. 

Section  4c(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applica- 
ble to  any  transaction  in  an  option  on  for- 
eign currency  traded  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange. 
(Current  section  4m  renumbered  4m(I)] 
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Section  4m(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  re- 
lieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  or  duty, 
or  affect  the  availability  of  any  right  or 
remedy  available  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  or  any  private  party 
arising  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  govern- 
ing the  issuance,  offer,  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  of  a  commodity  pool,  or  persons 
engaged  in  transactions  with  respect  to  such 
securities,  or  reporting  by  a  commodity 
pool 

Section  8a.  The  Commission  is  author- 
Ized- 

(6)  to  communicate  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee or  officer  of  any  contract  market,  regis- 
tered futures  association,  or  self-regulatory 
organization  as  defined  in  Section  3(a)l2S) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Section  8  of 
this  Act.  the  full  facts  concerning  any  trans- 
action or  market  operation.  Including  the 
names  of  parties  thereto,  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  disrupts  or  tends 
to  disrupt  any  market  or  Is  otherwise  harm- 
ful or  against  the  best  interests  of  produc- 
ers, [and]  consumers  or  investors  or  which 
is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided  hoioever.  any 
information  furnished  by  the  Commission 
under  this  sut>section  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  such  contrtict  market,  registered  futures 
association  or  self-regulatory  organization 
excx.pt  in  any  self-regulatory  action  or  pro- 
ceeding; and 

AifX3«DMX]rrs  to  the  Sectthitixs  Laws 

SCCtntlTIBS  ACT  or  1»33 

Section  2 

(1)  The  term  "security"  means  any  note, 
stock,  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  certificate  of  interest 
or  participation  In  any  profit-sharing  agree- 
ment, collateral-trust  certificate,  preorgani- 
zation  certificate  or  subscription,  transfera- 
ble share,  investment  contract,  voting-trust 
certificate,  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  securi- 
ty, fractional  undivided  interest  in  oil.  gas. 
or  other  mineral  rights,  any  puL  call,  strad- 
dle, option,  or  privilege  on  any  security  or 
certificate  of  deposit  or  any  put,  call,  strad- 
dle,  option,  or  privilege  entered  into  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  relating  to  for- 
eign currency,  or.  In  general,  any  Interest  or 
instnunent  commonly  known  as  a  "securi- 
ty," or  any  certificate  of  interest  or  partici- 
pation in,  temporary  or  interim  certificate 
for,  receipt  for.  guarantee  of,  or  warrant  or 
right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

sBcrniiTixs  exchange  act  or  i«3« 

Section  3(a) 

(10)  The  term  "security"  means  any  note, 
stock,  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  cer- 
tificate of  interest  or  participation  in  any 
profit-sharing  agreement  or  In  any  oil.  gas. 
or  other  mineral  royalty  or  lease,  any  collat- 
eral-trust certificate,  preorganizatlon  certifi- 
cate or  subscription,  transferable  share,  In- 
vestment contract,  voting-trust  certificate, 
certificate  of  deposit,  for  a  security,  any 
put,  call,  straddle,  option,  or  priviUge  on 
any  security,  or  certificate  of  deposit,  or  any 
put,  call,  straddle,  option,  or  prirHlege  en- 
tered into  on  a  national  securities  exchange 
relating  to  foreign  currency,  or,  in  general, 
any  instrument  commonly  knc7.':i  as  a  "se- 
curity"; or  any  certificate  of  interest  or  par- 
ticipation In.  temporary  or  interim  certifi- 
cate for.  receipt  for.  warrant  or  right  to  sub- 
scribe to  or  purchase  any  of  the  foregoing: 
but  shall  not  Include  currency  or  any  note, 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  or  banker's  accept- 


ance which  has  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  is- 
suance of  not  exceeding  nine  months,  exclu- 
sive of  days  of  grace,  or  any  renewal  thereof 
the  maturity  of  which  is  likewise  limited. 
Section  9 

(f)  The  provisions  of  (this  section)  subsec- 
tion la)  shall  not  apply  to  an  exempted  se- 
curity. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  trading  of  any  option 
on  a  security  or  on  a  certificate  of  deposit 
(but  not  an  option  on  a  contract  for  future 
delivery). 

IlfVESTMEirT  COMPANY  ACT  Or  1940 

Section  2(a) 

(38)  "Security"  means  any  note,  stock 
treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evidence  of 
indebtedness,  certificate  of  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  profit-sharing  agreement, 
collateral-trust  certificate,  preorganizatlon 
certificate  or  subscription,  transferable 
share.  Investment  contract,  voting-trust  cer- 
tificate, certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security, 
fractional  undivided  Interest  in  oil.  gas.  or 
other  mineral  rights,  any  put,  call  straddle, 
option,  or  privilege  on  any  security  includ- 
ing a  certificate  of  deposit,  or  any  put,  call 
straddle,  option,  or  privilege  entered  into  on 
a  national  securities  exchange  relating  to 
foreign  currency,  or.  in  general,  any  interest 
or  instrument  commonly  known  as  a  "secu- 
rity", certificate  or  interest  or  participation 
in.  temporary  or  interim  certificate  for.  re- 
ceipt for,  guarantee  of,  warrant  or  right  to 
subscribe  to  or  purchase  any  of  the  forego- 
ing. 

INVESTMENT  ADVISERS  ACT  Or  1940 

Section  202(a) 

(19)  "Security"  means  any  note,  stock, 
treasury  stock,  t>ond,  debenture,  evidence  of 
indebtedness,  certificate  of  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  profit-sharing  agreement, 
collateral-tnist  certificate,  preorganizatlon 
certificate  or  subscription,  transferable 
share.  Investment  contract,  voting-trust  cer- 
tificate, certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security, 
fractional  undivided  interest  In  oil,  gas.  or 
other  mineral  rights,  any  put,  call  straddle, 
option,  or  privilege  on  any  security  includ- 
ing a  certificate  of  deposit  or  any  pul  call 
straddle,  option,  or  primlege  entered  into  on 
a  national  securities  exchange  relating  to  a 
foreign  currency,  or,  in  general,  any  interest 
or  instrument  commonly  known  as  a  "secu- 
rity", certificate  or  interest  or  participation 
In,  temporary  or  Interim  certificate  for,  re- 
ceipt for,  guarantee  of,  warrant  or  right  to 
subscribe  to  or  purchase  any  of  the  forego- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  legislation  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  The  legislation  amends 
securities  law  to  implement  the  securi- 
ties portion  of  the  SEC-CFTC  Jurisdic- 
tional accord. 

On  December  7,  1981.  Chairman 
Phillip  Johnson  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Conmiission  and  Chair- 
man John  Shad  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conmiission  reached  agree- 
ment to  end  jurisdictional  disputes 
that  had  hindered  the  development  of 
new  smd  innovative  markets  in  areas 
where  Jurisidiction  between  the  agen- 
cies was  uncertain  or  contested. 

The  commodity  smd  securities  mar- 
kets play  an  important  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy  by  providing  both  a 
general  price  (liscovery  function  and  a 


means  of  hedging  against  the  price 
risks  accompanying  commercial  activi- 
ties relating  to  agricultural  and  other 
activities,  as  well  as  financial  instru- 
ments. If  this  Nation's  commodity  and 
securities  markets  are  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  a  constantly  changing 
world  economy,  and  to  perform  these 
important  economic  functions  effi- 
ciently. Jurisdictional  doubts  and  dis- 
putes must  be  removed. 

I  commend  Chairman  Johnson  and 
Chairman  Shad  for  recognizing  the 
need  for  an  immediate  solution  to  this 
Jurisdictional  problem  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  CPTC-SEC 
accord.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2261.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  reauthorization 
legislation  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

This  agency,  which  was  created  last 
year  by  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  (Public  Law  97-63).  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  second  genesis.  It  succeeds 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961.  The  USTS  had  come  under 
severe  criticism  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  1970's,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  undertook  a  natonal 
tourism  policy  study  to  find  a  new  di- 
rection for  the  Federal  tourism  promo- 
tion effort.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
and  rigorous  congressional  consider- 
ation during  1980  and  1981,  a  decision 
was  made  to  reorganize  the  USTS  into 
a  new  agency,  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

In  conjunction  with  this  decision, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  national  tour- 
ism policy.  This  policy  consists  of  a  set 
of  assumptions  and  goals  which  dedi- 
cates the  Federal  Government  to  a  re- 
newed effort  to  assist  the  American 
travel  and  tourism  industry.  I  have  in- 
cluded the  findings  and  purposes  of 
the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act  in  my 
statement.  In  addition,  I  have  included 
some  selected  statistical  data  which  re- 
flects the  importance  of  travel  and 
tourism  to  the  U.S.  economy.  This 
data  was  received  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  during  hearings 
which  I  chaired  recently.  These  hear- 
ings reviewed  the  growing  importance 
of  travel  and  tourism  to  both  the  do- 
mestic and  world  economies,  as  well  as 
a  review  of  the  funding  needs  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Regarding  this  latter  point.  I  would 
like  to  make  several  comments  about 
the  level  of  funds  which  should  be  ap- 
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propriated  for  the  USTTA  for  1983.  I 
am  enclosing  for  the  record  a  sheet 
which  details  the  recent  funding  histo- 
ry of  the  USTTA.  As  you  will  see  from 
this,  the  funding  trend  for  the  last  3 
years  has  been  sharply  downward. 
This  pattern  corresponds  with  the 
period  during  which  the  Congress  was 
conducting  its  critical  review  of  the 
U.S  Travel  Service.  It  was  the  Con- 
gress which  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
operations  of  the  USTTA;  it  was  the 
Congress  which  cut  the  budget  from 
$13.5  million  in  1979  to  $7.6  million  in 
1982;  and  it  was  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  which  Joined  in  sup- 
port of  last  year's  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act.  We  have  been  maintaining 
strict  oversight  of  this  governmental 
function,  and  now  that  we  have 
chosen  a  new  course  I  feel  that  we 
should  provide  the  agency  we  have 
created  with  the  resources  to  carry  out 
the  duties  we  have  specified. 

Among  these  duties  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  marketing  plan.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  this  plan  was  re- 
ceived on  March  19.  It  outlines  the 
proposed  activities  of  the  USTTA  and 
explains  exactly  what  the  funds  we  ap- 
propriate will  be  used  for  as  we  com- 
pete with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  international  tourism 
dollar.  Our  share  of  the  world  market 
can,  and  must,  be  expanded.  Billions 
of  dollars  in  trade  revenue  are  at 
stake. 

The  home  States  of  all  the  Members 
in  this  body  depend  on  travel  and 
tourism  in  some  degree  for  their  eco- 
nomic health.  In  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  travel  and  tourism  is  the 
second  leading  industry.  It  is  in  the 
top  three  in  almost  all  States.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
role  in  promoting  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  world's  lead- 
ing destination,  and  with  only  a  small 
investment  we  could  greatly  increase 
our  share  of  the  world  market.  As  I 
said  earlier,  this  means  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  mil- 
lions to  each  of  our  States.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment we  should  not  pass  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  statistics  on  the 
tourism  and  travel  industry  and  a  copy 
of  the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SiCNiriCANT  Statistics  on  the  Travel  and 
Tourism  Industry 

The  industry  generated  $180  billion  in 
spending  in  the  United  States  in  1981  (7%  of 
the  Gross  National  Product). 

Spending  on  travel  and  tourism  generated 
tl5  billion  in  federal,  state  and  local  taxes 
in  1981. 

Approximately  5%  of  all  American  work- 
ers are  employed  directly  by  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  (4.6  million). 

99%  of  travel  and  tourism  related  busi- 
nesses fall  into  the  small  business  category. 

Foreign  tourists  spent  $12  billion  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  1981. 


The  travel  and  tourism  industry  is  one  of 
the  top  three  employers  in  38  of  the  50 
States. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  expected  to  Ije  the 
world's  largest  Industry  by  the  year  2000  (it 
is  currently  second). 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 

Administration  Budget 

actual  spending 

Fiscal  year:  MiUion 

1979 $13.5 

1980 8.0 

1981 _ 8.0 

1982 7.6 

1983  (proposed) 5.0 

The  Commerce  Committee  makes 
the  assumption  that  after  the  drastic 
budget  cut  made  in  1980  the  agency 
should  have  at  least  received  increases 
to  cover  inflation  during  subsequent 
years.  The  committee  is  using  those 
calculations  in  determining  the  au- 
thorization level  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

INCREASES  IN  THE  1B80  BUDGET  TO  COVER 
INFLATION 

Fiscal  year:  rnuion 

1980 $8,000 

1981 8.992 

(1980  CPI=-h  12.4%) 
1982 9.792 

(1981  CPI=-h  8.9%) 
1983 10.527 

(1982  CPIest.=  -t- 7.5%) 

$8.0     million  X  12.4%  =  $992,000  =  $8,992     for 

1981. 
$8,992     million  X  8.9%  =  800,288 =$9,792     for 

1982 
$9,792    minionx7.5%=734,400  =  $10.527    for 

1983. 

A  level  of  $10,527  million  would  only 
bring  the  USTTA  back  in  line  with  in- 
flation since  1980.  This  total  would 
still  be  $3  million  below  the  1979  fund- 
ing level. 

Public  Law  97-83— 97th  Congress 
An  Act  to  amend  the  International  Travel 

Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  national  tourism 

policy,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Tourism  Policy  Act ". 

NATIONAL  TOURISM  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Act")  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'International  Travel  Act  of  1961". 
"TITLE  I-NATIONAL  TOURISM 
POLICY 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  tourism  and  recreation  industries 
are  Important  to  the  United  States,  not  only 
because  of  the  numbers  of  people  they  serve 
and  the  vast  human,  financial,  and  physical 
resources  they  employ,  but  because  of  the 
great  benefits  tourism,  recreation,  and  relat- 
ed activities  confer  on  individuals  and  on  so- 
ciety as  a  whole; 

'"(2)  the  Federal  Government  for  many 
years  has  encouraged  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion implicitly  in  its  statutory  commitments 
to  the  shorter  workyear  and  to  the  national 
passenger   transportation   system,   and   ex- 


plicitly in  a  number  of  legislative  enact- 
ments to  promote  tourism  and  support  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreation,  cultural 
attractions,  and  historic  and  natural  herit- 
age resources: 

■■(3)  as  incomes  and  leisure  time  continue 
to  increase,  and  as  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal systems  develop  more  complex  global  re- 
lationships, tourism  and  recreation  will 
become  even  more  important  aspects  of  our 
daily  lives:  and 

"(4)  the  existing  extensive  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  tourism,  recreation, 
and  other  related  activities  needs  to  be 
better  coordinated  to  effectively  respond  to 
the  national  interest  in  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion and,  where  appropriate,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector. 

"(b)  There  is  established  a  national  tour- 
ism policy  to— 

"(1)  optimize  the  contribution  of  the  tour- 
ism and  recreation  industries  to  economic 
prosperity,  full  employment,  and  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States: 

"(2)  make  the  opportunity  for  and  bene- 
fits of  tourism  and  recreation  in  the  United 
States  universally  accessible  to  residents  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and 
insure  that  present  and  future  generations 
are  afforded  adequate  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion resources: 

"(3)  contribute  to  personal  growth, 
health,  education,  and  intercultural  appre- 
ciation of  the  geography,  history,  and 
ethnicity  of  the  United  SUtes: 

"■(4)  encourage  the  free  and  welcome  entry 
of  individuals  traveling  to  the  United  SUtes, 
in  order  to  enhance  international  under- 
standing and  good  will,  consistent  with  im- 
migration laws,  the  laws  protecting  the 
public  health,  and  laws  governing  the  im- 
porUtlon  of  goods  into  the  United  SUtes: 

"(5)  eliminate  unnecessary  trade  barriers 
to  the  United  SUtes  tourism  industry  oper- 
ating throughout  the  world; 

"'(6)  encourage  competition  in  the  tourism 
industry  and  maximum  consumer  choice 
through  the  continued  viability  of  the  reUil 
travel  agent  industry  and  the  independent 
tour  operator  industry: 

"(7)  promote  the  continued  development 
and  availability  of  alternative  personal  pay- 
ment mechanisms  which  faciliUte  national 
and  international  travel: 

"(8)  promote  quality,  integrity,  and  reli- 
ability in  all  tourism  and  tourism-related 
services  offered  to  visitors  to  the  United 
SUtes: 

""(9)  preserve  the  historical  and  cultural  - 
foundations  of  the  Nation  as  a  living  part  of 
community  life  and  development,  and  insure 
future  generations  an  opportunity  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
Nation: 

"(10)  insure  the  compatibility  of  tourism 
and  recreation  with  other  national  Interesu 
in  energy  development  and  conservation,  en- 
vironmenUl  protection,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  natural  resources; 

"(11)  assist  in  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  daU  which  accurately 
measure  the  economic  and  social  impact  of 
tourism  to  and  within  the  United  SUtes,  In 
order  to  facilitate  planning  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors:  and 

"(12)  harmonize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  all  Federal  activities  in  support  of 
tourism  and  recreation  with  the  needs  of 
the  general  public  and  the  States,  territo- 
ries, local  governments,  and  the  tourism  and 
recreation  industry,  and  to  give  leadership 
to  all  concerned  with  tourism,  recreation. 
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and  national  heiitage  preservation  in  the 
United  SUtet.". 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMiTT): 

S.  2262.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Police 
Officers  Protection  Act  of  1982";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

pouci  omcrus  fhotictioh  act  op  i»82 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  responds  to  a  threat  that  has 
recently  emerged  to  the  life  auid  well- 
being  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers.  Early  this  year.  I 
learned  with  real  dismay  that  a  small 
company  had  developed  handgun  am- 
munition capable  of  penetrating  doors, 
walls,  even  the  engine  blocks  of  auto- 
mobiles. Coated  with  teflon,  these  spe- 
cially shaped  bullets  do  not  deform 
upon  Impact  the  way  conventional  bul- 
lets do,  but  instead  slip  through  even 
the  toughest  materials.  Most  threaten- 
ing of  all,  they  easily  penetrate  the 
lifesaving  body  armor  worn  by  more 
and  more  police  officers.  Made  of  a 
tightly  woven  synthetic  fabric  called 
Kevlar.  this  body  armor  stops  conven- 
tional bullets— even  at  close  range— 
and  gives  the  policeman  needed  pro- 
tection from  the  dangers  they  encoun- 
ter as  they  carry  out  their  duties. 
When  I  investigated  further,  I  found 
that  the  danger  was  not  confined  to 
this  one  kind  of  teflon  bullet:  Other 
brands  of  ammunition  produced 
abroad  have  many  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics and  are  equally  capable  of  de- 
feating soft  body  armor.  For  example, 
an  article  in  the  November/December 
1981  issue  of  the  American  Handgun- 
ner  describes  an  armor-piercing  bullet 
manufactured  in  France  with  penetra- 
tion characteristics  comparable  to  the 
teflon  round.  The  author  of  this  arti- 
cle says  that  while  "discretion  forbids" 
him  from  mentioning  how  many 
layers  of  Kevlar  these  bullets  will  pen- 
etrate, that  they  should  be  "Just  the 
thing"  for  law  officers  "likely  to  en- 
counter felons  with  body  armor."  Un- 
fortunately. Mr.  President,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  criminals  will  find 
them  "just  the  thing"  to  administer 
death-dealing  wounds  to  law  officers 
wearing  body  armor.  I  decided  then 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
outlaw  the  manufacture,  importation, 
sale  and  possession  of  this  dangerous 
ammunition. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  Police  Officers'  Protection 
Act  of  1982,  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  identify  and  restrict  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition  which 
can  penetrate  soft  body  armor  when 
fired  from  a  handgun  with  a  barrel  5 
inches  or  less  in  length.  Once  he  has 
identified  which  bullets  are  to  be  re- 
stricted, the  Attorney  General  must 
then  notify  persons  licensed  to  import, 
manufacture  or  sell  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition under  chapter  44  of  title  18  of 


the  United  States  Code.  Under  this 
provision,  manufacturers,  importers 
and  dealers  will  quickly  be  alerted  of 
the  restrictions  and  of  the  penalties 
provided  for  violation  of  those  restric- 
tions. The  legislation  also  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  seize 
restricted  ammunition  now  in  circula- 
tion. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remove  the  bullets  which  are  on  the 
market  from  circulation,  as  swiftly  as 
possible.  This  is  an  important  part  of 
the  overall  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
threat. 

Tough  penalties  are  provided  for  vio- 
lations. For  example,  a  person  who 
uses  or  carries  restricted  handgun  'am- 
munition during  the  commission  of 
any  felony  which  can  be  prosecuted  in 
Federal  courts  would  face  a  mandato- 
ry sentence  of  from  1  to  10  years  in 
prison,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
provided  for  that  felony.  Second  of- 
fenders would  face  stiffer  sentences,  of 
from  2  to  25  years.  A  court  could  not 
suspend  sentence  for  such  a  convic- 
tion, or  allow  probation,  and  the 
prison  term  could  not  run  concurrent- 
ly with  other  prison  terms  imposed  for 
the  felony,  but  would  have  to  be  con- 
secutive. Manufacturers,  importers  or 
dealers  who  violate  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  restrictions  would  also  face  pun- 
ishment—fines of  up  to  $10,000  and 
prison  terms  of  up  to  10  years— and  li- 
censes for  importing,  manufacturing, 
or  dealing  in  firearms  and  ammunition 
would  be  subject  to  revocation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  restrict  rifle  ammunition 
used  by  hunters  and  other  sportsmen. 
Instead,  this  measure  is  intended  to 
prevent  criminals  from  obtaining  this 
deadly  ammunition  to  defeat  the  im- 
portant protection  that  body  armor 
provides  for  police. 

Since  I  have  begun  work  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
hightly  gratified  by  the  interest  and 
support  shown  by  prominent  members 
of  the  law  enforcement  community  in 
Illinois.  Chicago  Police  Superintend- 
ent Richard  Brzeczek,  Cook  County 
Sheriff  Richard  Elrod,  the  Illinois  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Association  of  Illinois  have  all 
written  me  to  express  their  support 
for  strong  legislation.  Howard  Rogers, 
chief  of  police  In  Springfield,  and  Ross 
Randolph,  the  former  Illinois  director 
of  public  safety,  a  man  with  more  than 
50  years'  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment, have  both  expressed  their 
strong  personal  support  for  such 
action.  Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  Republiean  leadership 
in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  plans 
an  early  initiative  in  this  area. 

Federal  legislation  is  needed  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  these  State  and 
local  officials.  This  menace  can  and 


should  be  removed  from  our  streets. 
The  police  of  our  country  risk  their 
lives  every  day  to  safeguard  the  securi- 
ty of  our  citizens:  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
take  this  needed  step  and  eliminate 
this  threat  to  their  safety  and  well- 
being. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 
Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr.    DeCon- 
ciNi,  and  Mr.  Schmitt): 
S.  2263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  provide  in- 
creased penalties  for  illegal  distribu- 
tion of  controlled  substances  in  or  ad- 
jacent  to  elementary   and  secondary 
schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

DRUC  DISTMIBUTION  DETERRENCE 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Thurmond, 
DeConcini.  and  Schmitt  to  deter  drug 
distribution  in  and  around  schools. 
Our  legislation  contains  two  provi- 
sions: The  first  makes  it  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  to  distribute  con- 
trolled substances  within  1.000  feet  of 
a  school:  the  second  establishes  stiff 
penalties  for  this  offense. 

Last  January  27,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  General  Over- 
sight, which  I  chair,  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, held  hearings  on  the  problem  of 
drugs  in  the  American  school  system. 
The  hearing  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  by  the  subcom- 
mittee staff.  It  was  learned  during  our 
investigation  that  an  alarming  number 
of  schoolchildren,  often  as  young  as  1 1 
or  12,  are  smoking  marihuana  and 
drinking  alcohol.  Even  more  disturb- 
ing Is  that  many  of  these  children  are 
using  hard  drugs  such  as  PCP,  quaa- 
ludes.  and  LSD. 

Sometimes,  these  drugs  are  obtained 
from  other  students.  However,  during 
the  hearing  five  young  reformed  drug 
and  alcohol  abusers  and  an  undercover 
policeman  testified  that  these  drugs 
are  often  sold  directly  to  the  juveniles 
on  or  near  school  grounds  by  adult 
dealers.  These  transactions  take  place 
in  remote  outdoor  areas,  at  local 
"hangouts,"  or  at  nearby  homes  or 
apartments. 

One  insidious  example  cited  at  the 
hearing  involved  a  53-year-old  mother 
of  three  sons  who  lived  across  the 
street  from  a  high  school.  Often  the 
mother  sent  one  of  her  children  to  the 
school  to  distribute  the  drugs.  Drugs 
also  could  be  purchased  directly  at 
their  home.  In  the  words  of  one  wit- 
ness: 

You  could  pull  up  to  the  house  and  buy 
drugs  at  the  house.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  the  12-year-old  Kid  come  out  and  sell 
them  to  you  If  mama  did  not  feel  like  it. 

All  the  witnesses  interviewed— in- 
cluding school  counselors.  Juvenile  jus- 
tice judges,  and  other  experts— believe 
that    threatening    pushers    who    ap- 
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proach  our  children  near  schools  with 
stiff  penalties  will  help  reduce  drug 
use  in  schools. 

This  bill  reflects  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  legislation  establishes  a 
Federal  crime  for  distributing  a  con- 
trolled substance  within  1,000  feet  of 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school.  No 
such  provision  is  now  in  the  United 
States  Code. 

Our  bill  also  establishes  penalties  for 
illegal  distribution  of  drugs  near 
schools.  First-time  offenders  will  re- 
ceive up  to  twice  the  current  punish- 
ment for  commission  of  this  crime  in 
areas  not  adjacent  to  a  school.  When  a 
person  is  convicted  of  this  crime  a 
second  time,  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  not  less  than  3  years,  and 
not  more  than  20  years,  will  be  im- 
posed. 

Young  people  suffering  from  drug 
abuse  need  our  help.  While  we  cannot 
legislate  discipline  in  the  family,  or  in 
the  schools,  we  can  assist  in  their  es- 
tablishment by  helping  to  eliminate 
outside  negative  influences.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  support  us 
by  sending  a  signal  to  drug  dealers 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  their  pres- 
ence near  our  schools.* 


By  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat. 
487)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$3,165,000  for  capital  improvement 
projects  on  Guam  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

CAPITAL  IlfPROVEMENT  PROJECTS  ON  GUAM 

•  Mr.  McCLURE:  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  section  1(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  SUt.  487)  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $3,165,000 
for  capital  improvement  projects  on 
Guam  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  object,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  8,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  amend  section  1(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $3,165,000  for  cap- 
ital improvement  projects  on  Guam  for 
fiscal  year  1983. " 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consider- 
ation, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  funds 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983  for  needed  capital  im- 


provement projects  on  Guam  in  the  amount 
contained  in  the  President's  1983  budget. 
The  current  authorization  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  The  specific  projects 
involved  include  water  transmission  lines  in 
Dededo/Mangilao,  Windward  Hills  and 
Yona/Chalan  Pago  and  dry  dock  facilities 
on  Cabras  Island. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Pedro  A.  Sanjuan, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat. 
487)  is  amended  by  deleting  "$13,868,000  for 
fiscal  year  1979.  and  $20,000,000  thereafter, 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  costs  from  October 
1978  price  levels  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$3,165,000  for  fiscal  year  1983".« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORSf 

S.  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  38,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  chiroprac- 
tors. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  888,  a  bill  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams to  assure  equality  of  economic 
opportunities  for  women  and  men,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1698.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
preferential  treatment  in  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel, 

S.  1881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1881,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  to  honor 
the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial. 

S.  1931 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1931,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  entitle  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets 
18  years  of  age  and  older  to  compensa- 
tion available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  senior 
members    in    event    of    disability    or 


death,   and  to  increase  the  level  of 
compensation  available  to  both. 

S.  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1939,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  on  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases. 

S.  1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1943,  to 
increase  the  penalties  for  smuggling 
quantities  of  marihuana  exceeding 
1,000  pounds. 

S.  1998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1998,  a  bill  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  certain  aliens  who 
are  retired  officers  or  employees  of 
certain  international  organizations, 
members  of  their  families,  or  surviving 
relatives  of  deceased  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  such  organizations. 

S.  2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2123.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  chapter 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  clar- 
ification of  limitations  on  controls  of 
the  interstate  moverment  of  firearms, 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  political  subdivisions  which 
implement  certain  gun  control  ordi- 
nances. 

S.  21SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2155,  a  bill  to  require  a  foreign  coun- 
try be  declared  to  be  in  default  before 
payments  are  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  loans  owed  by  such  coun- 
try or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  21T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWA),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dominici),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar),  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2174,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  American  Ex-Prisoners  of 
War. 

S.  333S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucos,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2225.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  charitable  contributions  of 
certain  items. 

s.  a3a« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Logar,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin).  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2226.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  for 
emergency  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2238.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cover- 
age for  dental  care,  eyeglasses,  and 
hearing  aids  under  the  part  B  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program. 

SKMATX  JOINT  RXSOLnTIOIf  I  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  9.  1982.  as 
"National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

SCMATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PoRD).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
sxnatx  jonrr  rksolution  it3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  172.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  Baltic  Freedom 
Day. 

8ZMATC  CONCURKCNT  RCSOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattincly).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucds).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky).  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68.  a 
concurrent  resolution  regarding  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  6« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rieglei  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  69.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution urging  the  Soviet  Unioh  to 
allow  Ida  Nudel  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  72.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  reaffirming  that  depos- 
its, up  to  the  statutorily  prescribed 
amount,  in  federally  insured  deposito- 
ry institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  two  Russian  families 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  because  of  the 
suppression  of  their  Pentecostal  faith 
by  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hetlin).  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Exon)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  334.  a  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  disapproving  the  policy  of  the 
administration  with  respect  to  railroad 
retirement  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Zorinsky)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  340.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate or  otherwise  weaken  the  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

AMENDMENT  NO  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz). the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodo),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Senator 
from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Kasten).    the 


Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  1333  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  1758.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  exempt  the  private  noncom- 
mercial recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copy- 
right infringement. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  349-COM- 
MENDING  THE  MATSON  NAVI- 
GATION CO.  FOR  A  CENTURY 
OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)   submitted   the   following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  349 

Whereas.  April  10.  1982.  marks  the  lOOlh 
anniversary  of  the  first  sailing  of  Captain 
William  Matson's  little  sailing  vessel  Emma 
Claudlna  from  San  FYanclsco  to  inaugurate 
ocean  shipping  service  to  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas.  MaLson  ships  have  linked  the 
United  SUtes  mainland  and  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  through  the  century  of  peace  and 
war,  economic  well-being,  recessions  and  de- 
pressions, and  the  great  development  of  the 
West  and  Pacific  trade:  and 

Whereas,  Matson  Navigation  Company  In 
Its  century  of  service  established  a  record  of 
notable  "firsts"  in  the  Pacific,  particularly 
the  early  development  of  Hawaii  tourism 
with  passenger  liners  and  Waiklki  hotels, 
the  introduction  of  ocean  freight  contalnerl- 
zation  In  the  1950s  and  modem  cargo-han- 
dling technology  in  the  1980s:  and 

Whereas.  MaLson  ships  have  served  the 
Nation  through  two  World  Wars  with  fleet 
units  assigned  to  the  carriage  of  troops  and 
military  cargoes:  and 

Whereas,  the  Company  for  100  years  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  do- 
mestic commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
particularly  the  50th  State:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolvtd.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany heartfelt  congratulations  on  its  Cen- 
tennial year  and  appreciation  for  dedicated 
service  between  the  West  Coast  and  Hawaii 
since  Captain  Matson 's  first  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hllo:  a  period  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "Malson's  first  century  in  the  Pa- 
cific". 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
begin  the  markup  of  the  First  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983  on  Tuesday.  March  30.  at  11  a.m. 
in  6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  will  continue  daily  meetings 
at  10  a.m..  each  day  until  Friday.  April 
2. 

For  futher  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  March  31.  1982,  to  hear 


testimony  on  the  Securities/Commod- 
ities Accord  Amendments  of  1982, 
which  Senator  Lugar  and  I  have  intro- 
duced today. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  Per- 
sons or  organizations  desiring  to  testi- 
fy should  submit  a  written  request  to 
me  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  futher  information,  interested 
persons  should  contact  Diane  Sanger 
of  my  staff  at  (202)  224-5642  or  John 
Daniels  of  the  Banking  Committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-1561. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  a  change 
in  the  date  of  a  hearing  to  be  held  by 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  hearing  on  Automated  Clearing- 
house Services,  originally  scheduled 
for  March  26,  1982,  will  be  held  on 
April  23,  1982,  in  room  5302,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  9:30  a.m. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PmLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March 
23,  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Solid 
Waste  and  Emergency  Response  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OP  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  Wednesday, 
March  24,  to  hold  an  oversight  hear- 
ing to  discuss  the  IRS  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  SARBANES  SALUTES 
THE  "MAYOR  OF  TOWSON" 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  30  years  the  Baltimore  metro- 
politan area  has  benefited  immeasur- 
ably from  the  compassion,  dedicated 
public  service  and  philanthropy  of  R. 
Richard  Rudolph.  A  successful,  busi- 
nessman, dedicated  community  leader 
and  humanitarian.  Dick  Rudolph  has 


been  a  moving  force  in  promoting  good 
causes,  contributing  his  great  energies 
not  only  to  the  growing  business  com- 
munity, but  also  to  a  wide  variety  of 
charitable,  civic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

As  the  unofficial  "Mayor  of  Towson" 
he  is  a  founder  of  both  the  Towson 
Business  Association  and  the  Save-A- 
Heart  Foundation.  Dick  currently 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Baltimore 
County  Community  Relations  Com- 
mission and  president  of  the  Towson 
Town  Optimist  Club,  in  addition  to  re- 
maining active  in  the  business  he 
founded  35  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
astute  observers  of  the  community, 
Joseph  Weinstein,  recently  comment- 
ed on  Dick  Rudolph's  responsibility, 
resourcefulness,  and  regard  for  all  hu- 
manity in  his  column  in  the  Baltimore 
Jewish  Times.  I  ask  that  this  column 
on  Dick  Rudolph  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  column  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Jewish  Times. 

Mar.  19.  1982] 

On  Tour  Through  Baltimore 

(By  Joseph  Weinstein) 

Toast  and  roast  to  a  colorful  leader.  The 
friends  of  R.  Richard  "Dick  "  Rudolph  will 
honor  him  at  a  tribute  Toast  it  Roast 
Dinner,  at  the  downtown  Hilton  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  March  24.  To  write 
about  this  unique  personality  would  prob- 
ably take  much  more  than  a  short  story  in  a 
short  column.  For  "Dick"  Rudolph  has  dedi- 
cated himself,  through  the  years,  to  the 
community,  in  all  its  phases  and  all  its 
facets,  and  there  isn't  a  cause  or  a  project  or 
an  organization,  or  an  institution,  on  which 
Dick  Rudolph  has  not  left  a  mark.  He  has 
done  much  to  help  the  needy,  the  poor,  the 
hungry  and  the  destitute.  He  has  been  the 
unofficial  "Mayor  of  Towson"  for  the  past 
30  years,  and  endeared  himself  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Bom.  raised  and  educated  in  East  Balti- 
more. Dick  started  working  as  a  newsboy  at 
the  age  of  10.  and  as  he  grew  up.  he  held  all 
kinds  of  Jobs,  and  35  years  ago.  he  opened 
his  shoe  shop  In  Towson  on  York  Road.  He 
still  plays  an  active  role  in  the  store,  now 
managed  by  his  son.  as  Dick  is  now  semi-re- 
tired. Dick,  known  for  his  wise-cracking  ex- 
terior, really  has  a  heart  of  gold.  He  loves 
people,  loves  to  work  with  them  and  help 
them,  and  in  his  shoe  business,  he  provided 
shoes  through  the  years,  to  many  who 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  them  ...  He  was  a 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  Towson 
Business  Association,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Save-A-Heart  Foundation,  and  the  Lib- 
erty Jewish  Center,  and  he  is  currently 
Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  County  Commu- 
nity Relations  Commission,  and  President 
of  the  Towson  Town  Optimist  Club  ...  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  many  organi- 
zations, and  associations,  in  the  City  and 
State  ...  He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
great  humanitarian,  a  good  friend,  and  a 
benefactor  to  many  .  .  .  His  wife  Doris,  his 
children,  and  his  little  grand  daughter. 
Stacey  Ann.  will  all  be  by  his  side  on  March 
24,  when  he  will  be  Toasted  &  Roasted  by 
his  friends. 

The  proceeds  of  this  event  will  go  to  the 
Save-A-Heart  Foundation,  and  the  Towson 
State  University's  Tiger  Club  Scholarship 


Fund  .  .  .  Chairing  the  affair  are  Don  Dif- 
fenderffer  &  Bernard  Sapperstein.  with 
Walter  D.  Hyle.  Jr..  as  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies .  .  .  The  arrangements  Committee  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  Baltimore  and 
Maryland  VIP's,  too  numerous  to  mention 
.  .  .  We  must,  however,  list  the  names  of  the 
three  gals  of  the  Public  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Sylvia  F.  Dantziac.  Beverly  Serpick.  and 
Doris  Gary  .  .  .  We  wish  to  salute  this  dedi- 
cated worker  and  leader  R.  Richard  Ru- 
dolph, with  our  best  Wishes  for  his  contin- 
ued fruitful  Activities  and  good  deeds  .  .  . 
The  initials  of  R.  Richard  Rudolph  are  the 
three  Rs  Denoting:  Responsibility.  Re- 
sourcefulness, and  Regard  for  all  human- 
ity.* 


SUPPLIES  OF  MINERALS  AND 
FUELS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps it  is  a  symptom  of  civilization, 
but  more  and  more  often,  we  see  a 
faulty  perception  of  the  actual 
manner  in  which  the  necessities  of  life 
are  obtained.  We  have  become  like 
children,  who  imagine  that  food  mate- 
rializes magically  in  the  grocery  store, 
and  have  no  notion  of  the  chain  of 
events  that  leads  from  wheatfield  or 
dairy  to  their  breakfast  cereal  bowl. 

In  this  same  way.  a  very  vocal  por- 
tion of  our  society  cannot  grasp  that 
the  minerals  and  fuels  we  need  must 
come  from  somewhere,  and  that  we 
must  develop  and  protect  these 
sources.  Our  world  has  limited 
amounts  of  these  resources,  and  the 
United  States  is  not  the  only  country 
that  needs  scarce  minerals  and  fuels 
for  its  very  survival.  Our  relationship 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
must  take  into  consideration  this  inev- 
itable competition.  As  essential  miner- 
al bearing  areas  of  the  world  fall  into 
the  grasp  of  unfriendly  and  competing 
nations,  we  will  be  hobbled  in  the  race 
to  survive.  We  cannot  exist  as  an  in- 
dustrial nation  if  we  do  not  take  pains 
to  see  that  the  sealanes  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  are  open, 
and  not  locked  in  the  Soviet's  grasp. 
Our  unfortunate  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  has  made  isolationism  an 
unworkable  relic  from  the  past. 

We  must  recognize  the  link  between 
our  foreign  policy,  strategic  and  criti- 
cal minerals,  and  our  ability  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  security  of 
this  Nation.  To  cling  to  a  provincial 
geopolitical  view  will  lead  to  the  inevi- 
table erosion  of  security,  not  only  for 
us,  but  for  the  free  world.  John  Cham- 
berlain, in  a  column  in  the  Detroit 
News,  brings  to  our  attention  the  Sha- 
vano  Institute,  which  has.  in  its  first 
meeting,  comprised  of  some  of  our 
country's  foremost  intellectual  and 
business  leaders,  pointed  out  the  grave 
necessity  of  preserving  free  access  to 
the  raw  materials  we  need.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  column  with  my 
colleagues  for  the  insight  it  provides 
into  the  serious  matter  of  strategic 
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and  critical  minerals,  and  their  avail- 
ability to  this  Nation. 

I  asic  that  the  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  Feb.  3.  19821 
Looking  to  the  Yeah  2000 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Colorado  Springs.— In  kicking  off  the  cre- 
ation here  of  an  organization  that  will  be 
know  as  the  Shavano  Institute  (named  for  a 
nearby  Colorado  mountain),  President 
George  Roche  of  Hillsdale  College  in  Michi- 
gan outlined  a  proposal  for  something  that 
has  its  paradoxical  aspects. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  wants  an  institute 
that  will  be  concerned  with  providing  lead- 
ership for  the  America  of  the  year  2000. 
More  immediately,  he  is  preoccupied  with 
the  here  and  now.  He  has  plans  for  a  "coun- 
terpoint series"  program  (public-question 
debates  between  lively  adversaries)  that  is 
scheduled  for  a  debut  on  Ted  Turner's  "su- 
perstation"  cable-TV  empire,  whose  satellite 
transmission  takes  programs  to  17  million 
television  households,  an  "outreach"  that  is 
scaring  old-line  broadcasters  in  CBS  and 
NBC  half  to  death. 

The  relevance  of  "here  and  now"  was  suc- 
cinctly underscored  by  the  speakers  brought 
here  for  Shavano's  first  seminar.  They  in- 
cluded two  Reagan  advisers,  Lyn  Nofziger 
and  Richard  Allen,  now  departed  from  the 
White  House:  Bob  Blelberg.  the  editor  of 
Barron's  Pinancial  Weekly:  Prank  Bamett 
of  the  National  Strategy  Information 
Center:  Tom  Wolfe,  the  social  critic  whose 
sarcastic  phrase,  "radical  chic,"  is  discomfit- 
ing to  liberals:  Prank  Shakespeare,  former 
head  of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency;  and  Roche. 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  as- 
sembled 100  guests,  mainly  drawn  from  a 
group  of  intellectual  and  business  leaders 
who  are  already  on  the  scene,  were  not  wait- 
ing for  the  year  2000.  The  guests  could  have 
benefited  from  a  less  guarded  approach  on 
the  part  of  Nofziger  and  Allen  toward  the 
practical  workings  of  the  official  Reagan 
White  House  entourage,  but  they  were 
nonetheless  heartened  that  President 
Reagan  can  count  on  loyalty  from  good  men 
who  have  been  temporarily  displaced.  The 
marvel  Is  that  Reaganism  goes  on  even  with- 
out Reaganites,  as  was  demonstrated  when 
the  president,  despite  all  his  "close"  finan- 
cial advisers,  reversed  himself  at  the  Uth 
hour  on  the  subject  of  raising  taxes  to  bal- 
ance future  budgets. 

The  really  incisive  stuff  at  this  opening 
Shavano  meeting  came  from  Blelberg.  who 
feels  that  the  age  of  Inflation  has  reached 
its  crest  and  is  now  on  the  downslide:  from 
Tom  Wolfe,  who  laughs  contagiously  at  in- 
tellectual fashions:  and  from  Prank  Bamett, 
who  thinks  a  lot  of  constructive  things  can 
be  done  to  counter  the  Soviets  on  the  world 
stage  while  we  are  waiting  for  superweapons 
to  close  the  much  advertised  "window  of 
vulnerability. " 

Bamett  brought  into  focus  the  predica- 
ment of  a  NATO  that  is  so  incurably  provin- 
cial. NATO  tunnel-vision  concentration  on 
the  European  scene  and  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  Soviets  are  busy  taking  over  the 
world's  seven  seas,  is  incomprehensible 
when  one  considers  that  Western  Europe 
draws  most  of  its  raw  material  resources 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  "In  a  sense,"  said  Bamett  of 
NATO,  "the  pursuit  of  present  policies  is 
like  saying  you'll  defend  the  fort  but  not 
the  waterhole. "  The  Rudyard  Kipling  who 


wrote  "What  do  they  know  of  England  who 
only  England  know?"  should  be  around  to 
ask  some  impertinent  questions  of  the  new 
isolationists  who  are  "little  Europeans." 

To  counter  the  Soviet  drive  to  win  an  "un- 
declared "  resource  war  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  Oceans.  Bamett  suggests  an 
alliance  of  American.  British,  and  Southern 
Hemisphere  navies.  A  good  idea,  but  it 
needs  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  to  prepare 
the  ground.  The  Argentinians  and  the  Bra- 
zilians would  hardly  enter  such  an  alliance 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  are  setting  up  a  base 
for  a  South  Atlantic  fleet  in  Angola's 
Luanda.  If  the  Reagan  administration 
would  only  repeal  the  Clark  amendment 
that  keeps  us  from  helping  Jonas  Savimbi's 
anti-Cuban.  anti-Soviet  UNITA  movement 
to  win  in  an  Angola  that  is  now  a  Russian 
colony,  the  Argentinians,  the  Brazilians,  the 
Chileans,  the  South  Africans,  the  Austra- 
lians, and  the  New  Zealanders  might  believe 
that  we  were  ready  to  win  the  battle  for  the 
southern  oceans,  including  the  Indian 
Ocean  sea  lanes  leading  to  Saudi  Arabian 
oil. 

Bamett's  point  about  the  "resource  war " 
would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  "counter- 
point" program  on  Ted  Turner's  prime  time. 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a  worthy  op- 
ponent of  the  Bamett  view.  Our  "liberals  " 
don't  want  to  fight  the  Soviets  on  the  seven 
seas  for  access  to  raw  materials.  But  for  "en- 
vironmental" reasons  they  are  equally  ada- 
mant against  developing  Idaho  cobalt,  Colo- 
rado molybdenum  and  shale  oil,  and  deep- 
level  gulf-state  natural  gas,  to  say  nothing 
of  atomic  energy  plants.  The  liberal,  in 
effect,  it  too  shortsighted  to  look  at  relevant 
alternatives. 

If  the  Shavano  Institute  can  bring  this 
point  home  to  17  million  Ted  Tumer  TV- 
viewing  families,  it  will  have  Justified 
George  Roche's  fondest  desires. 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  P»resident.  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  notice  of  Senate  employees  who 
propose  to  participate  in  a  program, 
the  principal  objective  of  which  is  edu- 
cational, sponsored  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  foreign  educational  or 
charitable  organization  involving 
travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid  for  by 
that  foreign  government  or  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Bob  Lighthizer,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Kent  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Soochow  Universi- 
ty, in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  April  2-10.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Lighthizer 
and  Kent  in  the  program  in  Taiwan,  at 
the  expense  of  Soochow  University,  to 
discuss  Taiwanese  culture  and  institu- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  Stc  tes.« 


ADM.  JAMES  D.  WATKINS,  CHIEF 
OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  of  President  Rea- 
gan's announcement  of  Adm.  James  D. 
Watkins.  USN.  as  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

Admiral  Watkins.  a  fellow  Californi- 
an,  has  an  excellent  background  for 
this  position.  He  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1949  and  re- 
ceived a  masters  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1958.  From  1960  to  1962  he  served 
as  executive  officer  of  the  U.S.S. 
Snook  and  from  1964  to  1966  served  as 
commanding  officer.  Admiral  Watkins 
served  as  commander  of  a  nuclear 
attack  submarine  and  executive  olficer 
of  the  nuclear  powered  guided  missile 
cruiser  U.S.S.  Long  Beach  during  tours 
off  Vietnam.  In  July  1978  he  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
his  duty  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations for  Manpower  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel.  He  was  commander 
of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  and  NATO  com- 
mander for  naval  striking  and  support 
forces  in  southern  Europe.  In  April 
1979  he  was  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
admiral  and  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Watkins  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Based  on  his  impressive  background 
and  extensive  experience,  it  is  clear 
that  Admiral  Watkins  is  well  suited 
for  this  new  position.  In  these  times  of 
increased  concern  over  our  national  se- 
curity and  defense  capabilities,  it  is 
imperative  that  America's  Armed 
Forces  be  led  by  the  best  and  most 
qualified  individuals  which  our  Armed 
Forces  has  to  offer.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  Admiral  Watkins'  expe- 
rience and  capabilities  in  this  crucial 
position. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  current  controversy  over 
section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  March 
1982  issue  of  Commentary.  The  author 
of  this  insightful  analysis  is  the  emi- 
nent constitutional  scholar.  Dr.  Walter 
Bems.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Dr. 
Berr\s  is  a  resident  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  His  previous  pub- 
lications include  such  highly  regarded 
books  as  "The  First  Amendment  and 
the  Future  of  American  Democracy." 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a 
political  scientist  who  knows  and  ap- 
preciates the  principles  of  American 
government  and  the  intricacies  of  our 
electoral  system.  Dr.  Berns  notes  in 
his  article  that  S.  1992,  the  so-called 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill— the  alter  ego 
of  H.R.  3112  which  passed  the  House 
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in  October  of  1981— would  radically 
alter  the  whole  character  of  American 
democracy  by  establishing  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  through- 
out the  country,  a  system  that  has 
proved  to  be  unworkable  and  generally 
hostile  to  stability  and  good  govern- 
ment in  Western  parliamentary  de- 
mocracies. Indeed,  it  is  only  because 
West  Germany  and  France  abandoned 
wholesale  proportional  representation 
in  the  post-World  War  II  period  that 
they  have  been  able  to  overcome  the 
chaos  and  alternating  periods  of  gov- 
ernmental paralysis  and  authoritarian 
rule  that  plagued  their  governments 
under  Weimar  and  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Republics. 

As  any  student  of  government 
knows,  Mr.  President,  proportional 
representation  is  a  recipe  for  political 
disaster.  It  is  based  on  the  erroneous 
notion  that  each  and  every  minority 
must  be  directly  represented  in  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  system  may  be  osten- 
sibly more  democratic  because  it  gives 
every  faction  a  personal  representative 
in  government,  but  it  is  also  complete- 
ly at  odds  with  the  genius  of  American 
democracy.  Since  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution  in  1789,  we  have  adhered 
to  a  winner-take-all  electoral  system, 
which  encourages  moderation  by  re- 
quiring all  successful  politicians  to 
appeal  to  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
electorate,  and  to  build  a  consensus 
among  all  Americans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  policy.  Carving  out  sep- 
arate offices  of  government  for  racial 
minorities,  which  in  my  mind  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  extension  of  the  dis- 
credited separate-but-equal  doctrine, 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  carving 
out  a  certam  percentage  of  all  elective 
offices  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  religion. 
Why  confine  it  to  racial  minorities? 
The  principle  is  utterly  fallacious  and 
ultimately  dangerous.  That  so  many 
Members  of  Congress  seem  to  be  sup- 
porting this  principle  is  indeed  an 
alarming  state  of  affairs  in  a  body 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

As  Dr.  Berns  notes  in  his  timely  arti- 
cle, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
subverted  the  original  language  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by  cre- 
ating a  new  effects  test: 

The  words  "to  deny  or  abridge"  the  right 
to  vote  were  deleted:  in  their  place  were  put 
the  words  "in  a  manner  which  results  in  a 
denial  or  abridgment "  of  the  right  to  vote. 
This  new  language  will  make  Section  2  the 
key  section  of  the  Act,  one  that  will  affect 
the  electoral  laws  and  practices  of  every 
state  and  political  subdivision  in  the  nation. 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  un- 
derstood by  all  the  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors who  lined  up  quickly  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

It  does  not  require  the  predictive 
skills  of  a  soothsayer  to  understand 
what  this  change  means.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, all  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
America  that  elect  their  local  officials 
in  an  at-large  system,  whereby  all  of 
the  candidates  run  throughout  the  dis- 
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trict  for  the  city  or  county  commis- 
sion. At  present,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  approximately  18,000  municipalities 
elect  their  local  officials  under  the  at- 
large  system.  Many  of  these  communi- 
ties established  this  system  long  ago  in 
response  to  corruption  within  political 
wards  run  by  political  bosses.  But 
every  local  election  in  these  communi- 
ties will  be  subject  to  challenge  under 
the  proposed  change  of  section  2 
where  the  proportion  of  racial  minori- 
ties elected  to  office  is  less  than  the 
proportion  of  racial  minorities  living 
in  the  community.  Thus  if  a  particular 
community  has  a  population  that  is, 
let  us  say.  20  percent  Hispanic,  then  20 
percent  of  its  local  officials  must  be 
Hispanic.  Needless  to  say  every  one  of 
these  18,000  communities  operating 
under  the  at-large  system,  where 
racial  minorities  comprise  a  part  of 
the  population,  will  have  to  be 
changed  to  single-member-district  sys- 
tems in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  language  in  sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr.  President,  I  frankly  fail  to  un- 
derstand why  this  extreme  restructur- 
ing of  our  political  system  is  being  her- 
alded as  an  extension  of  voting  rights. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  access  to  the 
ballot  box  or  the  right  to  vote  as  such, 
because  when  the  effects  or  results 
test  is  applied  one  looks  to  the  racial 
makeup  of  government  after  the  votes 
have  been  counted.  What  is  more,  the 
effects  test  is  no  guarantee  that  racial 
minorities  will  have  any  greater  influ- 
ence than  they  presently  enjoy  under 
the  present  standard.  Instead  of  con- 
sensus building  and  government  by 
coalitions  of  minorities,  we  may  well 
end  up  with  political  ghettoes  for 
racial  minorities.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  because  whites  would  no 
longer  have  any  reason  or  incentive  to 
campaign  in  these  ghettoes.  and  racial 
minorities  would  have  no  reason  or  in- 
centive for  campaigning  outside  of 
them,  all  candidates  would  be  appeal- 
ing only  to  their  own  racial  bloc.  The 
moderating  influence  of  the  at-iarge 
system,  which  forces  all  candidates  to 
appeal  to  members  of  all  races  and  in- 
terest, would  be  gone,  and  we  might 
well  be  opening  the  door  to  a  new 
wave  of  political  fanaticism.  The  influ- 
ence of  racial  minorities  under  the 
new  district  system  might  well  be  un- 
dermined further  by  the  fact  that  the 
white  majority  in  control  of  the  local 
unit  of  goverriment  would  now  be  free 
to  ignore  the  wishes  of  the  minority 
community  and  would  be  able  simply 
to  out  vote  the  minority  officeholders. 
Thus  coalition  politics  would  also 
break  down  after  the  election  as  well 
as  before. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Bems  has  rightly 
insisted  that  the  proposed  alteration 
of  section  2  of  the  voting  rights  to  es- 
tablish a  new  effect  or  results  test  de- 
serves to  be  defeated.  So  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  better  under- 


stand why  Dr.  Berns  reaches  this  con- 
clusion,   I    ask    that    his    article    on 
"Voting  Rights  and  Wrongs"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

tProm  Commentary.  March  1982) 

Voting  Rights  and  Wrongs 

(By  Walter  Berns) 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  surely 
the  most  successful  civil-rights  measure  ever 
enacted  by  the  national  government.  Every- 
body—or. at  least,  everybody  who  has  pub- 
licly offered  an  opinion  on  the  subject- 
agrees  with  this  judgment,  and  there  is  good 
reason  why  they  should.  Among  civil  rights, 
that  of  voting  is  fundamental  because  the 
enjoyment  of  other  rights  is  likely  to 
depend  on  it:  prior  to  1965.  however,  and  de- 
spite the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  1960,  and 
1964,  it  was  a  right  denied  to  most  Southern 
blacks.  In  Mississippi,  for  an  egregious  ex- 
ample, only  6.8  percent  of  voting-age  blacks 
were  then  registered  to  vote:  thanks  to  the 
Act.  that  proportion  is  now  almost  70  per- 
cent, and  in  1980  almost  60  percent  of  them 
actually  voted.  What  is  more,  not  only  do 
white  candidates  for  public  office  through- 
out the  South  now  actively  and  publicly  so- 
licit black  support  at  the  polls,  and  South- 
em  Senators  and  Congressmen  legislate 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  their  black 
constituents,  but  major  Southern  cities 
have  black  mayors  (Atlanta  being  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these).  Indeed,  there  are  now 
almost  2.000  black  elected  public  officials  in 
the  six  states  of  the  Deep  South. 

So  successful  has  the  Act  been  in  achiev- 
ing Its  objective  (which,  as  then  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  put  it,  was  the  removal 
of  barriers  to  black  voter  registration),  that 
even  some  of  its  devoted  supporters  began 
to  question  whether  its  "Draconian  "  pre- 
clearance  provision  in  Section  5  was  needed 
any  longer.  Under  this  provision,  some  nine 
sUtes  (mostly  Southern)  and  political  subdi- 
visions of  thirteen  others  are  required  to 
submit  all  proposed  changes  in  their  voting 
laws  and  procedures  to  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  for  his  approval.  Por  states  accus- 
tomed to  referring  to  themselves  as  sover- 
eign commonwealths,  this  is  an  ignominious 
position  to  be  in.  especially  since,  in  prac- 
tice, their  appeals  are  made  not  to  exalted 
political  officials,  such  as  Griffin  Bell  or 
William  Prench  Smith,  but  to  anonymous 
persons— who  knows  their  names?  and  who 
can  bring  them  to  account?— in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. That  great  civil  libertarian.  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black,  protested  that  Section  5 
treated  the  states  as  "conquered  provinces" 
and  was  unconstitutional.  (More  recently, 
the  usually  soft-spoken  Thad  Cochran.  Re- 
publican Senator  from  Mississippi,  put  it 
this  way:  "Local  officials  have  to  go  to 
Washington,  get  on  their  knees,  kiss  the 
ring  and  tug  their  forelocks  to  all  these 
third-rate  bureaucrats. ")  What,  these  states 
ask.  are  they  now  doing  to  deserve  this 
treatment?  And  why  single  them  out?  Is 
there  no  voting  fraud  up  north,  in  Chicago, 
for  example?  It  may  have  been  in  response 
to  this  question  that  Henry  Hyde  of  Illinois, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committees  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  RighU.  asked.  Shall  we 
extend  the  mandatory  pre-clearance  for 
these  selected  areas'  another  ten 
years  ...  or  is  seventeen  years  in  the  politi- 
cal penalty  box  enough?  " 

Hyde's  question  was  asked  last  summer 
when  the  House  was  debating  proposals  to 
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renew  or  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Unless  Congress  acts  before  August  6.  1982. 
some  of  these  states  and  political  subdivi- 
sions will  be  eligible  to  petition  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  removed  from  this  Section  5  preclear- 
ance  coverage;  in  the  words  of  the  phrase 
coined  to  describe  this  procedure,  they  will 
be  able  to  "bail  out."  Rather  than  permit 
this,  some  members  of  the  House  proposed 
that  the  pre-clearance  provision  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  50  sUtes  and  all  their  po- 
litical subdivisions:  this,  at  least,  would  meet 
the  complaint  of  unequal  treatment.  At 
this.  Henry  Hyde,  for  one.  balked.  What  is 
significant,  however,  is  that  he  ended  up 
voting  for  the  extension.  He  did  so.  he  ex- 
plained, because  of  what  he  learned  during 
committee  hearings  on  the  proposals:  "Wit- 
ness after  witness  testified  to  continuing 
and  prevasive  denials  of  ready  access  to  the 
electoral  process  for  blacks." 

Any  fair-minded  person  would  have  to 
agree  with  this  assessment.  Despite  the 
progress  made  since  1965,  there  are  still 
more  or  less  remote  areas  where  state  and 
local  officials  continue  to  resist  according 
voting  rights  to  minorities.  Without  federal 
supervision,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  these 
practices  would  not  continue  or  be  resumed 
in  other  voting  districts  in  some  of  the 
states.  The  price  of  liberty,  as  Tom  Paine 
said,  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
we  can  rely  on  every  local  official  to  provide 
it. 

The  House  agreed.  It  passed  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  Act  by  the  overwhelming  margin  of 
385  votes  (389-24):  and  when,  on  December 
16,  an  identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  61  members  of  that  body,  including 
8  Republican  committee  chairmen  and  sev- 
eral Southern  Democrats,  immediately  indi- 
cated their  Intention  to  support  it.  Its  easy 
passage  would  seem  to  be  assured  when  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  probably  in 
April;  as  its  sponsors.  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Mathias,  were  quick  to  c>oint  out,  a  ma- 
jority of  this  size  is  sufficient  to  defeat  any 
attempt  to  filibuster  on  the  bill.  It  is  almost 
sufficient  to  overturn  a  presidential  veto, 
not  that  there  is  much  likelihood  that  the 
President  would  dare  to  cast  one.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  even  White  House  opposi- 
tion, has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  so 
much  so  that  some  Senate  staff  members 
have  complained  of  difficulties  in  finding 
witnesses  willing  to  testify  against  it. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  much  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  current  law.  Unless  it  is  amended 
it  deserves  to  be  defeated. 
II 

What  is  new  in  this  bill  is  not  to  be  found 
In  Section  5's  pre-clearance  provision,  on 
which  most  of  the  debate  has  been  focused: 
that  section  is  unchanged.  What  is  mostly 
objectionable  in  this  bill  Is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  new  bail-out  section,  even  though  its 
effect  will  be  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  Jurisdiction  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bail-out  privilege.  What  is  new  and  pro- 
foundly objectionable  is  the  seemingly  in- 
nocuous amendment  to  the  text  of  Section  2 
which,  by  general  agreement,  was  not  one  of 
the  Acts  "key  sections."  (In  one  compendi- 
um of  significant  civil-rights  laws,  this  sec- 
tion was  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  1965 
Act  precisely  because,  in  the  editors  view,  it 
was  not  one  of  the  "key  sections.") 

In  its  original  form.  Section  2  was  a  mere 
declaration,  or  a  restatement  in  statutory 
form,  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Where  the  Amendment  says 


the  "right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged"  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  Section  2  says,  more 
explicitly,  that  no  "voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  (so 
as  to]  deny  or  abridge"  the  right  to  vote. 
Not  surprisingly,  unlike  other  sections  of 
the  Act.  this  one  has  given  rise  to  very  little 
litigation,  and  in  the  current  debate  over  ex- 
tending the  Act  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it.  Yet  its  language  was  altered 
in  a  significant  way.  The  words  to  deny  or 
abridge"  the  right  to  vote  were  deleted:  in 
their  place  were  put  the  words  "in  a  manner 
which  results  in  a  denial  or  abridgment" 
(emphasis  added)  of  the  right  to  vote.  This 
new  language  will  make  Section  2  the  key 
section  of  the  Act,  one  that  will  affect  the 
electoral  laws  and  practices  of  every  state 
and  political  subdivision  in  the  nation. 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  un- 
derstood by  all  the  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors who  lined  up  quickly  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

The  new  language  is  intended  to  express 
the  difference  between  the  right  to  vote  and 
what  the  federal  courts,  in  voting-rights 
cases,  have  made  of  the  right  to  vote.  (It 
was  placed  in  Section  2  of  the  bill  because 
that  section,  unlike  Section  5.  applies  to  the 
entire  country,  and  applies  to  existing 
voting  laws  and  practices  as  opposed  to 
voting  changes.)  Voting.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  pronounced  in  a  1969  case,  includes 
"all  activities  necessary  to  make  a  vote  ef- 
fective." and  the  effectiveness  of  a  vote  is 
now  measured  by  its  results.  Thus,  a  vote 
can  be  "diluted"— that  is.  made  less  effec- 
tive—if a  city  annexes  its  surrounding  terri- 
tory with  the  consequence  that  the  propor 
tion  of  black  voters  declines  from  56  percent 
to  47  percent  of  the  population:  or  if.  as  a 
result  of  reapportioning  its  voting  popula- 
tion, a  state  reduces  the  percentage  of  black 
voters  in  a  district  below  65  percent,  the 
proportion  calculated  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  certain  federal  District  Courts  to 
make  it  relatively  certain  that  a  black  will 
t>e  elected:  or  if,  when  changing  from  a 
system  of  plurality  to  one  of  majority 
voting,  a  city  cannot  prove  that  the  change 
will  not  "dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Negro  vote."  This  last  reference  is  to  a  1980 
case,  City  of  Rome  v.  United  States,  and  a 
consideration  of  it  and  City  of  Mobile  v. 
Balden,  decided  the  same  day.  will  help  to 
explain  what  Congress  is  up  to. 

Rome,  Georgia,  had  a  commission  form  of 
government,  the  commissioners  being  elect- 
ed on  an  at-large  basis  and  by  a  plurality  of 
the  vote.  (As  the  Supreme  Court  noted,  "lit- 
erally thousands  of  municipalities  and  other 
local  government  units  throughout  the 
nation"  have  such  a  system.)  In  1966,  the 
state  of  Georgia  enacted  new  laws  affecting 
municipal  governance,  among  them  one  pro- 
viding for  election  of  commissioners  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Since  Georgia  was  covered  by 
Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  it  had  to 
"pre-clear"  this  electoral  change  with  the 
Attorney  General.  He  refused  his  approval 
and  Rome  went  to  court.  The  trial  court 
found  no  discriminatory  purpose  in  the  new 
law,  but  it  ruled  against  the  city  because  the 
law  was  discriminatory  in  effect.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  repeated  in  its  affirmance  of 
the  lower  court's  decision,  the  law  would  de- 
prive Negro  voters  of  the  opportunity  to 
elect  a  candidate  of  their  choice,"  by  which 
it  meant,  a  candidate  of  their  own  race. 
More  precisely,  the  city  had  not  proved  that 
the  new  law  would  not  have  the  effect  of  de- 
priving Negro  voters  of  the  opportunity  to 
elect  a  Negro  candidate. 


On  the  same  day,  the  Supreme  Court 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion  in  a  case 
presenting  starkly  similar  facts.  Mobile.  Ala- 
bama also  had  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  three  commissions  being  elected 
every  four  years  by  majority  vote  in  at-large 
elections.  City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden  began 
when  black  citizens  of  the  city  challenged 
the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  the  at- 
large  election  procedure,  alleging  that  their 
vote  had  been  "diluted"  because,  while 
blacks  comprised  more  than  35  percent  of 
the  population,  no  black  had  ever  been 
elected  a  city  commissioner.  Although  the 
trial  court  found  that  Mobile  blacks  regis- 
tered and  were  able  to  vote  without  hin- 
drance, it  nevertheless  held  this  dilution" 
of  voting  power  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  violation  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  ordered  the  replacement 
of  the  commission  system  by  a  mayor-coun- 
cil system,  with  council  members  to  be  elect- 
ed from  nine  single-member  districts.  A 
sharply  divided  Supreme  Court  reversed, 
holding  that  an  election  law  that  is  racially 
neutral  on  its  face  can  be  said  to  violate  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  only  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  motivated  by  a  discrimi- 
natory purpose  and  that  there  was  no  such 
showing  in  this  case.  A  plurality  of  the 
Mobile  Court  held  that  Section  2  of  the  Act 
is  coextensive  with  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, and.  therefore,  does  require  proof  of 
discriminatory  purpose. 

What  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in 
these  judgments?  The  Mobile  case  was  tried 
not  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  but. 
rather,  under  the  Fifteenth— and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  like 
Georgia,  was  covered  by  Section  5  of  the 
Act.  but  Mobile,  Alabama,  unlike  Rome, 
Georgia,  had  not  changed  its  election  law- 
it  had  been  in  effect  since  1911— and,  there- 
fore, was  not  required  to  "pre-clear"  it  with 
the  Attorney  General  under  Section  5. 

Thus,  as  the  situation  stands  after  these 
two  1980  cases,  anyone  challenging  old  elec- 
tion laws,  or  new  laws  in  jurisdictions  not 
covered  by  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  must  sue  under  Section  2  of  the  current 
Act  or  under  the  Fifteenth  (or  Fourteenth) 
Amendment,  and  to  prevail  he  must  show 
discriminatory  purpose:  to  prevail  under 
Section  5,  it  is  the  city  or  state  that  bears 
the  burden  of  proof  and  it  must  show  no 
discriminatory  effect. 

The  amended  Section  2  is  Intended  to  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  City 
oj  Mobile.  By  making  it  clear  that,  in  its 
judgment  at  least,  proof  of  discriminatory 
purpose  or  intent  is  not  required  in  cases 
brought  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
(by  way  of  Section  2),  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  it  frankly  admitted  in  its 
report  on  the  bill,  intended  to  do  away  with 
the  discrepancy  between  the  law  of  Mobile 
and  the  law  of  Rome. 

If  enacted.  It  would  permit  voting-rights 
suits  to  be  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  private  litigant  against  every  state,  city, 
county,  or  other  electoral  jurisdiction  in  the 
country.  It  would  put  every  Jurisdiction  on 
notice  that  it  might  have  to  appear  in  a  fed- 
eral court  to  defend  its  election  laws— any 
law  affecting  elections— against  the  charge 
that  they  "dilute"  the  votes  of  blacks  and  a 
few  other  minority  groups.  And  it  would,  of 
course,  make  these  federal  courts  the  coun- 
try's electoral  lawgiver. 
Ill 

At  the  end  of  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
City  o/  Mobile.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
said  that  If  the  Court  "refuses  to  honor  our 
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long-recognized  principle  that  the  Constitu- 
tion "nullifies  sophisticated  as  well  as 
simple-minded  modes  of  discrimination"  .  .  . 
it  cannot  expect  the  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion 1,0  respect  political  channels  of  seeking 
redress."  Such  minatory  statements  are  sin- 
gularly out  of  place  in  Judicial  reports- 
after  all.  Judges  are  not  supposed  to  provoke 
or  even  to  excuse  lawlessness— but,  except  in 
the  context  in  which  it  appears.  Marshall's 
point  concerning  sophisticated  modes  of  dis- 
crimination has  considerable  merit.  There 
are  ways  of  abridging  the  right  to  vote  with- 
out apparently  denying  it. 

The  paradigm  case  of  this  occurred  some 
twenty  years  ago  when  Alabama,  without 
removing  a  single  white  voter,  managed  to 
exclude  all  but  a  fraction  of  Tuskegees 
black  voters  from  the  city  (all  but  4  of  a 
total  of  400)  by  redrawing  the  city's  bound- 
aries, transforming  its  shape  from  that  of  a 
simple  square  to  "an  uncouth  twenty-eight 
sided  figure,"  as  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
put  it.  The  Supreme  Court  was  unanimous 
in  its  Judgment  that  this  was  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  with  all  but  one  meml>er 
agreeing  that  it  was  an  abridgment,  if  not  a 
denial,  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment's  right 
to  vote. 

But  in  City  of  Mobile  the  Court  was  not 
retreating  from  its  [>osition  in  the  Tuskegee 
case:  it  was  refusing  to  Join  Marshall  in  his 
insistence  that  the  Constitution  requires 
that  "the  votes  of  citizens  of  all  races  shall 
be  of  substantially  equal  weight. '  To  the 
Court— or.  actually,  to  the  plurality  of  Jus- 
tices who  joined  in  Justice  Potter  Stewart's 
opinion— this  was  a  call  for  proportional 
representation.  "The  theory  of  this  dissent- 
ing opinion  .  .  .  appears  to  be  that  every  "po- 
litical group,"  or  at  least  every  such  group 
that  is  in  the  minority,  has  a  federal  consti- 
tutional right  to  elect  candidates  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers."  This,  said  Justice 
Stewart,  is  not  the  law  of  the  Constitution. 

Marshall  angrily  denied  that  he  was  call- 
ing for  proportional  representation:  this 
charge  was,  he  said,  a  "mischaracterization"' 
of  his  position.  There  is,  he  went  on,  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  requirement  of  pro- 
portional representation  and  the  discrimina- 
tory effect  or  vote-dilution  test.  "The  vote- 
dilution  doctrine  can  logically  apply  only  to 
groups  whose  electoral  discreteness  and  in- 
sularity allow  dominant  political  factions  to 
ignore  them."  In  like  manner,  the  amended 
Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  contains 
this  disclaimer:  "The  fact  that  members  of  a 
minority  group  iiave  not  been  elected  in 
numbers  equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of 
the  population  shall  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  section." 

Despite  these  assurances,  however,  one 
from  Marshall  and  the  other  from  Congress, 
the  distinction  between  the  vote-dilution 
test  and  the  proportional  representation  of 
at  least  some  minority  groups  Is  likely  to  be 
no  clearer  than  that  between  racial  goals 
and  racial  quotas. 

Those  words  in  the  amended  Section  2— 
"in  a  manner  which  results  in  a  denial  or 
abridgment  "—will  derive  their  meaning  in 
part  from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
United  Jewish  Organizations  v.  Carey,  and 
according  to  Justice  William  Brennan,  "the 
one  starkly  clear  fact  of  this  case  is  that  an 
overt  racial  number  was  employed  to  effect 
petitioners"  assignment  to  voting  districts." 
In  equally  stark  fact,  race  was  the  only  cri- 
terion employed  in  the  redrawing  of  district 
lines.  Yet  the  Court,  with  Brennan  concur- 
ring, approved  It  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1. 

At  issue  in  this  case  was  the  New  York  re- 
apportionment   statute   enacted    after    the 


1970  census,  and  more  precisely,  the  district 
lines  drawn  in  three  metropolitan  counties. 
Kings.  New  York  (Manhattan),  and  Bronx. 
In   one   of   the   newly-drawn   districts,    the 
nonwhite  majority  was  only  61  percent,  and 
the  Justice  Department,  from  whom  Section 
5    pre-clearance    was    required.'    concluded 
from  this  and  other  facts  that  the  state  had 
not  shown  that  the  district,  lines  had  not 
been  drawn  with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  di- 
luting  the    voting   strength    of   nonwhites 
(blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans).  F^ced  with  the 
necessity  to  have  its  reaportionment  plan  in 
place  in  time  for  the  1974  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections,  the  state  revised  the  plan  as 
it  affected  the  districts  in  these  counties.  In- 
creasing the  size  of  the  nonwhite  majority 
from  61  percent  to  65  percent.  This  satisfied 
the  Justice  Department  In  Washington  but 
not  everyone  in  the  local  district,  for,  in 
order   to    find    the   number   of   nonwhites 
needed  to  achieve  the  required  65-percent 
proportion,   the  state   had   to   reassign   to 
other  districts  some  members  of  what  had 
been    a    consolidated    Hasidic    community. 
The   Hasldim   went   to  court   and,   as  one 
might  expect,  lost.  They  lost  because,  as 
Brennan  put  It  In  his  separate  opinion,  they 
had  ""not  been  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote"   (which,   of  course,   could  also  have 
been  said  of  the  nonwhites  in  the  county), 
and  because  while  their  vote  may  have  been 
diluted  as  a  result  of  their  being  divided  into 
separate  districts,  they  do  not  constitute  a 
group  explicitly  protected  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Congress  at  its  pleasure  has  re- 
served this  status  for  blacks  and  so-called 
language     minorities:     American     Indians, 
Asian  Americans,  Alaska  Natives,  and  per- 
sons of  Spanish  heritage.  The  Hasldim  were 
expected  to  take  their  chances  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  whites,  and  In  this  case  at 
least  there  was  no  evidence  of  "cognizable 
dicrlmlnation  against  whites. "  Whites  could 
elect    their    representatives— that    Is,    they 
could  elect  whites— In  those  districts  where 
they  were  in  the  majority.  UJO  v.  Carey. 
like  some  cases  before  it,  stands  for  propor- 
tional representation,  not,  admittedly,  for 
every  group— the  Court  did  not  Join  Mar- 
shall by  saying  that  "the  votes  of  citizens  of 
all    races  shall    be   os   substantially   equal 
weight" —but  proportional  for  some  groups. 
One  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warrens  lega- 
cies to  American  politics  was  the  aphorism. 
"Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres,"  and,  that  being  so,  states  were  for- 
bidden  by   the   Constitution   to   apportion 
seats  in  either  house  of  their  legislatures  on 
any  basts  other  than   population.   Now   It 
turns  out  that  legislators  represent  not  un- 
differentiated people— people  defined  only 
as  Individuals  living  in  districts  of  approxi- 
mately equal  size— but  groups  of  people  de- 
fined by  their  race,  and  they  can  be  said  to 
represent  them  only  if  they  are  of  that  race. 
As  the  Court  said,  the  votes  of  blacks  will  be 
diluted  when  the  number  of  blacks  In  a  dis- 
trict is  not  sufficient  "to  Insure  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  election  of  a  black  represenU- 
tive."'    How    many    black    representatives? 
That  depends  on  the  number  of  blacks  In 
the  county.  How  many  are  required  in  a  dis- 
trict to  Insure  the  election  of  a  black  repre- 
sentative? If  one  takes  It  for  granted  that 


'  These  counties  were  subject  to  the  pre-clearance 
provision  of  the  Voting  RighU  Act  because  New 
Yorlt  then  had  a  literacy  test  for  voting  and.  given 
a  choice  between  Richard  Nixon  and  the  candidate 
of  a  badly  dlcredited  Democratic  party,  (ewer  than 
50  percent  of  the  slate's  voting-age  population  had 
gone  to  the  polls  in  the  1968  presidential  election. 
In  combination,  these  factors  were  presumed  to  be 
evidence  of  disfranchisement  of  some  sort. 


blacks  vote  as  a  bloc,  at  least  50  percent,  and 
beyond  that  the  number  would  seem  to 
depend  on  voter  turnout.  In  Kings  County, 
turnout  tends  to  be  low.  so  61  percent  was 
deemed  Insufficient.  Why  65  percent?  "A 
staff  member  of  the  legislative  reapportion- 
ment committee  testified  that  In  the  course 
of  meetings  and  telephone  conversations 
with  Justice  Department  officials.  He  "got 
the  feeling  .  .  .  that  65  p>ercent  would  be 
probably  an  approved  figure"  for  the  non- 
white  population  in  the  assembly  district  in 
which  the  Hasidic  community  was  locat- 
ed. .  . 

Of  course,  as  any  well-informed  student  of 
voting  behavior  could  have  told  these  anon- 
ymous Justice  Department  Solons  (and  told 
them  over  the  phone).  65  percent  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  Insure  the  election  of  non- 
white  representatives.  In  the  first  place, 
voters  can  (and  sometimes  do)  look  to  fac- 
tors other  than  race  when  casting  their  bal- 
lots, and  it  Is  an  insult  to  assume  this  to  be 
untue  or  even  uncharacteristic  of  'non- 
white"  voters.  In  the  second  place.  In  some 
areas  (and  Kings  County  is  one  of  them) 
nonwhite  voter  turnout  Is  so  low  that,  even 
If  nonwhites  voted  as  a  solid  bl(K,  districts 
on  the  order  of  80  or  even  90  percent  would 
be  required  to  Insure  the  election  of  their 
candidate.  Voter  turnout  is  related  to  educa- 
tion—the more  education,  the  higher  the 
turnout— and  not  at  all  to  race,  a  fact  that 
ought  to  be  pondered  by  the  ideologues  in 
the  Justice  Department  and  federal  Judici- 
ary. Since  the  nonwhites  In  these  Kings 
County  (which  is  to  say,  Brooklyn)  districts 
tend  to  be  very  poorly  educated.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that.  Judging  from  the  returns  In 
the  1980  congressional  elections,  their  turn- 
out may  be  as  low  as  10  percent  and  surely 
Is  as  low  as  20  percent.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, four  of  the  five  districts  the  Justice 
Department  presumed  to  be  safely  non- 
white  after  the  1974  reapportionment  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  white  representatives  in  the 
ensuing  local  elections. 

What.  then,  can  we  make  of  Congress's  as- 
surance that  Section  2  does  not  require  a 
group's  representation  to  be  equal  to  Its  pro- 
portion of  the  population— or  that  dispro- 
portlonallty  does  not  "In  and  of  Itself"  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  section?  If  we 
assume,  surely  correctly,  that  this  language 
is  not  Intended  to  be  a  repudiation  of  UJO  v. 
Carey  and  the  other  vote-dilution  cases. 
Congress  means  that  some  factor  in  addi- 
tion to  disproportlonallty  must  be  present 
before  It  can  be  said  that  a  group's  vote  has 
been  abridged  by  being  diluted.  What  fac- 
tors? Well,  for  example,  the  fact  that  a 
group's  "discreteness  and  Insularity  (has  al- 
lowed the]  dominant  political  factions  to 
Ignore  (it]'":  or  the  fact  that,  after  a  city  an- 
nexed additional  territory,  the  number  of 
black  seats  on  the  council  declined:  or  the 
fact  that  there  is  evidence  of  racial  bl(K 
voting.  Where  there  Is  "underrepresenta- 
tlon. '■  the  presence  of  any  one  of  these  addi- 
tional factors,  or  any  one  of  what  Justice 
Stewart  in  the  City  of  Mobile  case  referred 
to  as  ""gauzy  sociological  considerations." 
will  continue  to  trigger  a  violation.  So  much 
for  the  ■not-ln-andof-itself  "  disclaimer. 

Besides,  whatever  Congress's  intention  in 
making  this  disclaimer,  the  courts  are  likely 
to  treat  it  the  way  they  treated  a  similar  dis- 
claimer In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
There  Congress  said  specifically  that  noth- 
ing in  Title  VII  of  that  Act  should  be  Inter- 
preted to  require  employers  to  grant  pref- 
erential treatment "  to  any  person  or  group 
because  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  not  even  to  correct  "an  Imbalance 
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which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  or  percentage  o(  persons  of  any 
race  [etc.]  employed  by  any  employer." 

Clear  enough,  one  would  think,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  paid  it  no  heed.  To  read  this 
as  written,  said  Justice  Brennan  in  the 
Weber  case,  would  bring  about  an  end  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
sUtute.  by  which  he  meant,  the  purpose  of 
the  Court.'  Congress's  disclaimer  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  If  the  amended 
Section  2  is  adopted,  minorities  whose 
voting  power  has  been  diluted  "  will  be  able 
to  file  suits  against  jurisdictions  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  remedy  for  vote  dilu- 
tion will  prove  to  be  minority  representation 
In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  minority 
group. 

In  trying  to  achieve  this,  however,  the  fed- 
eral courts  will  encounter  a  few  problems. 
Where  nonwhite  voter  turnout  is  as  low  as  it 
Is  in  Kings  County.  New  York,  will  the 
amended  Voting  RIghU  Act  require  districts 
with  populations  80  or  90  percent  nonwhite? 
Some  Republicans  hope  so:  they  know  that 
the  more  blacks  they  can  pack  into  a  dis- 
trict, the  more  Democratic  the  vote  of  that 
district,  and.  consequently,  the  better  will 
be  their  chances,  to  win  in  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. FYom  their  partisan  point  of  view,  as 
many  districts  as  possible  should  be  100  per- 
cent nonwhite. 

Then,  is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  combine  Puerto  Ricans  and 
blacks   In   the   single   category,    nonwhite? 
Both  are  explicitly  protected  groups  and.  ac 
coring  to  the  principle  of  UJO  v    Carey, 
each  is  entitled  to  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  Its  numbers.  (Interestingly,  enough, 
the  Puerto  Ricans  of  Kings  County  objected 
to  the  1974  redlstrictlng  plan  precisely  be- 
cause It  did  not  establish  a  Puerto  Rican  dis- 
trict.) Perhaps  in  future  cases  the  nonwhite 
group  will  have  to  be  split  into  iU  compo- 
nent parts  and  each  part  given  a  district  it 
can  call  its  own.  If  so.  the  redefined  Tuske- 
gee    (that      "uncouth     twenty-eight     sided 
figure")  will,  by  comparison,  look  like  a  per- 
fect ellipse.  And  for  one  more  example,  it 
win  be  Interesting  to  witness  the  situation 
where  a  city  Is  ordered  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con- 
centrate blacks  In  voting  districts  In  order  to 
"undllute"   their   voting   power   at   a   time 
when  the  local  U.S.  District  Court  has  or- 
dered the  city  to  annex  surrounding  terri- 
tory in  order  to  integrate  the  sch(X)ls. 
tv 
A  genuine  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, of  the  sort  sometimes  employed 
in  Western  Europe,  Is  one  where  each  politi- 
cal group— l/nton  socialiaU  et  rtpublicaine. 
Gauche    idtpendante,     Jeune    Republique, 
Raasemblemmt  du  peuple  franqais.  etc.— is 
guaranteed  a  share  of  seaU  In  the  legisla- 
ture equal  to  its  share  of  the  popular  vote. 
Since  these  groups  are  defined  by  their  In- 
terests or  the  opinions  they  hold,  and  the 
popularity    of    these    opinions    caruiot    be 
known  until  they  are  elicited,  there  have  to 
be  elections.  But  one  can  learn  how  many 
blacks  there  are  In  the  country  simply  by 
consulting  the  census  reports.  Why.  then, 
bother   to   hold   elections?   Why   construct 
these  elaborate  election  districts  to  Insure 
that  black  voters  will  elect,  say,  a  Charles 
Diggs   rather   than.   say.    a    Peter   Rodlno 
(chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee)? 

And  indeed,  one  of  the  unintended  conse- 
quences of  this  enactment  of  the  amiended 


Section  2  would  be  that  the  other  sections 
of  the  Voting  RighU  Act  would,  in  effect,  be 
made  superfluous.  Who  needs  statutes  pro- 
viding Attorney  General  pre-clearance.  or 
iMil-outs.  or  federal  election  examiners  and 
observers,  when,  with  a  few  seemingly  in- 
nocuous words,  the  judiciary  can  be  author- 
ized to  do  everywhere  what  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  doing  only  in  the  few 
"covered"  jurisdictions,  such  as  Houston, 
where  it  called  off  a  general  election,  or 
New  York  City,  where,  merely  l)ecause  it 
thought  it  had  not  been  given  sufficient  in- 
formation, it  prevented  the  holding  of  a  pri- 
mary election,  or  Kern  County.  California, 
where  it  ordered  the  printing  of  Spanish- 
language  ballots— 67.430  of  them,  of  which 
number  only  174  were  actually  used— in  a 
1978  primary  election?  Government  by  Judi 
clary  can  be  more  efficient— think  of.school 
busing,  abortion,  prison  reform— than  gov- 
ernment by  administrative  agency,  to  say 
nothing  of  government  by  local  election  of- 
ficials.* 


'See  my  article.  "Let  Me  Call  You  Quota.  Sweet- 
heart," Commentary.  May  1981. 


OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  after 
comprehensive  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
reported  to  the  floor  S.  1230.  and  an 
amended  version  of  that  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  9. 
1981. 

Last  week,  we  heard  reports  of  a 
General  Accounting  Office  assessment 
of  the  Olympic  Coin  Act  indicting  it  as 
a  'sham."  In  fact,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  not  officially  re- 
leased any  opinion  regarding  the 
Olympic  Coin  Act.  has  never  stated 
that  the  bill  was  a  "sham."  and  in  a 
letter  to  me  last  week,  specifically 
stated  that: 

It  is  not  our  position  that  S.  1230  (the 
Olympic  Coin  Act)  Is  a  sham. 

I  would  like  to  quickly  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  matter,  and  offer  for 
the  record  the  official  response  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

I  ask  that  their  letter  of  March  18. 
1982,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  GEiftRAL  AccouHTiwc  Omct. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  18.  1982. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn. 

Chairman,    Committee  on   Banking,    Hous- 
ing,   and    Urban    Affairs,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  March 
15.  1982.  asked  several  questions  concerning 
ongoing  GAO  work  on  the  Olympic  Coin 
Act  of  1981.  Senate  bill  S.  1230.  and  request- 
ed a  response  by  March  18.  1982. 

We  are  currently  conducting  an  evalua- 
tion of  S.  1230  and  other  legislative  propos- 
als relating  to  an  Olympic  coinage  program 
at  the  January  29.  1982.  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  Coinage.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
He  specifically  asked  that  we  address  such 
issues  as  (1)  protecting  the  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Mint  and  avoiding  Interference  with  Its 
normal  operations,  (2)  the  adequacy  of  ac- 
counting for  funds  and  maximizing  fund- 
raising  for  athletes.  (3)  the  proposals  poten- 
tial impact  on  U.S.  precious  metal  supplies 
and  on  the  numismatic  market,  (4)  adher- 
ence to  proper  pr<x:urement  procedures,  and 
(5)  protecting  the  financial  interests  of  the 


United  States  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  expect  to  complete  our  evaluation  by 
the  end  of  March  1982.  As  such,  we  have 
only  tentative  observations  at  this  time  and 
no  firm  conclusions  or  recommendations. 
We  anticipate  concluding  our  work  with  tes- 
timony before  the  Sul)Commiltee.  In  the 
testimony  we  expect  to  raise  issues  that 
should  be  considered  before  the  Congress 
completes  action  on  S.  1230  or  any  of  the 
other  related  Olympic  coinage  legislative 
proposals. 

In  response  to  your  other  questions,  it  is 
not  our  opinion  that  S.  1230  is  a  "sham." 
We  question  whether  one  section  requiring 
resolicitatlon  of  proposals  from  private  mar- 
keting organizations  for  the  exclusive, 
worldwide  marketing  agreement  will  result 
in  increased  competition  given  the  very  low 
probability  of  potential  competitors  to  the 
existing  marketer  either  resubmitting  pro- 
posals or  being  selected.  Apparently  our 
staff  used  the  word  sham  in  discussing  this 
section  with  the  House  Subcommittee  staff. 

We  regret  any  misunderstandings  that 
may  have  arisen.  As  soon  as  our  work  Is 
complete,  we  will  contact  your  staff  and  ar- 
range a  briefing  on  our  findings  and  conclu- 
sions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Dexter  Peach,  I>irec<or.# 


REDUCING  NUCLEAR  ARMS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected students  of  strategic  nuclear 
policy. 

Last  Thursday.  I  proposed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seek  a  negotiated  reduction  in  the 
most  threateni'  '  and  destabilizing 
weapons  in  their  nuclear  arsenals: 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  fitted  with  multiple  warheads. 
Mr.  Rostow  is  one  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  discussed  measures  the  super- 
powers can  take  to  reduce  the  risk 
that  we  will  destroy  the  Earth  in  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

Mr.  Rostow  shared  with  me  his  opin- 
ion on  a  starting  point  for  reductions 
in  nuclear  weaponry.  His  thought  is 
that  land-based  missiles  are  where  we 
should  look  for  reductions  because,  in 
his  words,  "nuclear  weapons  are  not 
created  equal." 

Mr.  Rostow's  comments  represent 
neither  a  statement  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  nor  an  endorsement  of 
my  proposal.  They  are  the  line  of 
thought  pursued  by  one  of  Americas 
foremost  authorities  on  arms  control. 
I  ask  that  Mr.  Rostow's  letter  to  me 
summarizing  his  thoughts  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

On  the  day  that  I  presented  my  sug- 
gestion for  immediate  pursuit  of  re- 
duction in  the  most  threatening  nucle- 
ar weapons  systems  held  by  the  super- 
powers, two  distinguished  columnists 
commented  on  strategic  nuclear  policy 
in  articles  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  18,  1982. 
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The  attention  given  to  the  nuclear 
imperative  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  and 
Mr.  George  Will  tells  me  that  a  very 
healthy  process  is  well  underway. 
Both  inside  and  outside  of  Govern- 
ment, people  of  good  faith  and  serious 
purpose  are  giving  hard  thought  to 
the  most  important  moral  issue  in  the 
history  of  humanity. 

I  ask  that  these  perceptive  articles 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agency. 
Washington,  March  17,  1982. 
Hon.  John  C.  Danporth, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Jack:  What  I  recall  saying  yesterday 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  German-American 
Roundtable  at  the  Madison  Hotel  Is  that  In 
the  field  of  strategic  weapons  the  United 
States  could  well  support  an  agreement  for 
a  freeze  pending  the  negotiation  of  reduc- 
tions If  It  were  preceded  by  a  sharp  cut  In 
the  most  destabilizing  categories  of  the 
Soviet  arsenal.  After  all.  nuclear  weapons 
are  not  created  equal.  The  political  and  mili- 
tary threat  of  the  huge  Soviet  ICBMs  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  bombers,  cruise 
missiles,  and  SLBMs.  If  the  equation  were 
changed  In  some  such  way.  we  could  go  for- 
ward with  the  negotiations  pretty  comfort- 
ably. 

I  appreciated  our  conversation  today,  and 
will  keep  In  touch. 

Yours,  as  always. 

Gene. 

tFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18, 1982) 
Forget  the  Freeze 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

I  note  with  regret,  but  not  amazement, 
that  those  who  are  advocating  a  mutual 
U.S.-Sovlet  "freeze "  of  nuclear  arsenals  are 
not  like  Albert  Einstein,  who  said:  "Every- 
thing should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible, 
but  not  simpler."  Simplicity  makes  the 
freeze  proposal  politically  attractive,  and  Ir- 
responsible. 

In  the  1970s,  while  the  Soviets  raced 
ahead.  America  unilaterally  practiced  a 
semi-freeze.  It  deployed  multiple  warheads 
(MIRVs)  on  some  existing  missiles,  but  de- 
ployed not  a  single  new  ICBM.  America  de- 
ployed not  a  single  new  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  In  the  1970s. 

Applied  to  Intermediate-range  missiles  in 
Europe,  the  freeze  proposal  is  the  Soviet  ne- 
gotiating position:  accept  the  Soviet's  300 
SS20s.  and  permit  no  comparable  U.S.  mis- 
siles. Furthermore.  If  their  general  superior- 
ity in  offensive  systems  were  secured  by  a 
freeze,  the  Soviets  could  further  refine  their 
destabilizing  counter-force  capabilities. 

For  example,  a  freeze  would  prohibit  new 
SLBMs  but  not  new  attack  submarines  that 
hunt  SLBM  submarines.  These  could  even- 
tually give  the  Soviets  a  destabilizing  capa- 
bility for  destroying  the  U.S.  sea-based  de- 
terrent. 

A  freeze  would  kill  the  Bl  bomber,  but 
would  not  inhibit  the  air  defenses  by  which 
the  SovieU  degrade  the  effectiveness  of 
America's  ancient  B52s.  To  try  to  preserve 
even  a  shadow  of  this  leg  of  the  strategic 
triad.  America  would  have  to  spend  heavily. 
The  B52's  "escape  time "  (the  time  it  takes 
to  get  out  of  range  of  nuclear  effects  from 
Incoming  missiles)  Is  Inferior  to  the  Bis  and 
Inadequate  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  SLBMs 
off  the  U.S.  coast.  Therefore.  B52s  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  for  better  escape  capabil- 


ity and  would  have  to  be  more  dispersed 
(BS2s  can  use  fewer  airfields  than  Bis.  so 
airfield  modernizations  would  be  necessary) 
at  prohibitive  cost. 

The  budgetary  impact  of  a  freeze  would 
be  modest.  Strategic  programs— weapons, 
command,  control,  communications— ac- 
count for  just  15  percent  of  the  defense 
budget.  The  freeze  would  prevent  some  pro- 
curements, but  would  make  other  spending 
necessary  to  ameliorate  the  freeze's  destabi- 
lizing effects. 

(The  freeze  proposal  makes  it  timely  to 
note  that  some  aspects  of  existing  arms-con- 
trol agreements  are  destabilizing.  The  ban 
on  missile  defenses  (ABMs)  is  one  example. 
Another  is  the  ban  on  new  silos.  This  pre- 
vents, for  example,  deploying  any  of  our 
permitted  number  of  ICBMs  on  the  south 
sides  of  mesas.  Given  the  inherent  limits  on 
ballistic  missile  trajectories,  such  basing 
would  make  America's  land-based  deterrent 
more  survivable.  and  the  world  safer.) 

The  proposed  freeze  would  extend  to 
"testing,  production  and  further  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and 
other  delivery  systems. "  But  proponents 
cannot  explain  how  they  will  provide  for 
verification  of.  say,  a  freeze  prohibiting  im- 
proved yields  of  warheads,  or  improved 
throw-weights  of  missiles,  or  even  new  mis- 
siles. How,  for  example  will  they  verify 
whether  new  Soviet  cruise  missiles  are  nu- 
clear-armed? Such  verification  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  our  national  technical  means, 
and  the  Soviets  will  not  permit  the  neces- 
sary on-site  Inspection. 

The  freeze  proposal  Illustrates  the  danger- 
ous asymmetry  Inherent  In  U.S.-Sovlet  arms 
negotiations.  Such  seductively  simple  pana- 
ceas pander  to  the  widespread  desire  to  be- 
lieve that  there  can  be  an  easy,  cheap 
escape  from  the  dangers  posed  by  modern 
physics  and  the  modem  Soviet  state.  In  the 
only  superpower  where  public  opinion  mat- 
ters, the  freeze  proposal  will  undermine  sup- 
port for  modernization  of  strategic  weapons. 
The  argument  will  be:  any  new  U.S.  pro- 
gram will  "provoke"  the  Soviets  to  reject  a 
freeze. 

But  the  Soviets  are  serious  at>out  arms 
limitations  only  when  Americas  ongoing 
programs  comp>el  Soviet  seriousness.  The 
Soviets  rejected  the  Idea  of  limits  on  defen- 
sive systems— until  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion won  congressional  approval  for  ABMs. 
Then  the  Soviets  reversed  themselves.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  congressional  support  for 
the  ABM  was  so  fragile  (a  one-vote  margin 
in  the  Senate)  encouraged  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  accept  a  desUblllzing  result  in 
SALT  I:  a  temporary  (five-year)  and  Ineffec- 
tive restraint  on  offensive  systems,  but.  ef- 
fectively, a  ban  In  perpetuity  on  ABMs. 

Proponents  of  a  freeze  advertise  It  as  a 
first  step  toward  President  Reagan's  more 
ambitious  goal  of  reductions  in  force  levels. 
But  were  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  freeze,  it 
would  remove  the  only  Incentive— ongoing 
U.S.  programs— for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
reductions. 

The  freeze  proposal  is  popular  with  many 
who  supported,  and  served  In,  the  previous 
administration.  That  administration  wasted 
four  precious  years  killing  and  retarding 
U.S.  strategic  programs,  and— not  coinciden- 
tally— negotiating  arms  control  agreements 
so  Imbalanced  and  porous  that  a  Democrat- 
ic-controlled Senate  would  not  ratify  them. 
The  freeze  proposal  is  another  example  of 
FKisturing  and  wasted  motion  that  the  world 
can  ill  afford. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  18.  1982) 
Brezhnev  Offtrs  Us  a  Rare  Opportunity 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
A  sudden  turn  of  events  has  handed  the 
Reagan  administration  a  golden  opportuni- 
ty to  cut  a  good  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  arms  control.  For  Leonid  Brezhnev  has 
coupled  an  offer  that  can  be  topped  with  a 
threat  that  has  to  be  challenged. 

Washington  is  thus  in  a  rare  position  to 
combine  negotiations  with  a  show  of 
strength.  The  requirement  is  a  specific, 
early  offer  for  mutual  reductions  of  inter- 
continental weapons— that  is.  a  follow-up  to 
the  SALT  II  treaty. 

Until  Brezhnev's  latest  statement,  the 
Reagan  administration  was  on  the  defensive 
in  dealing  with  Russia.  It  had  repeatedly  (de- 
manded that  Moscow  show  signs  of  modera- 
tion in  areas  of  tension.  Moscow  did  not 
comply.  The  Reagan  administration  began 
to  look  to  everybody  like  a  paper  tiger. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  pressure,  first 
from  the  European  allies  and  increasingly 
from  dovish  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
for  a  more  flexible  American  position  on 
arms  control.  President  Reagan  eased  the 
pressure  somewhat  when  he  outlined.  In  a 
speech  on  Nov.  18,  the  American  position 
for  negotiations  with  Russia  on  Intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  weapons  based  in  Europe. 
He  said  the  United  States  would  cancel 
plans  to  deploy  572  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
siles on  the  European  Continent  If  the  Rus- 
sians agreed  to  scrap  the  900  or  so  SS20s 
they  have  targeted  on  Western  Europe. 

But  the  yearnings  for  arms  control  were 
satisfied  for  only  a  brief  period  by  that  so- 
called  zero-based  proposal.  Recently  there 
has  been  more  pressure  from  Europe  for  an 
American  position  that  included  interconti- 
nental weapons.  To  that  there  was  added 
last  week  a  congressional  resolution  put  for- 
ward by  Sens.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Mark 
Hatfield.  The  resolution  called  for  negotia- 
tion of  an  immediate  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race  in  all  its  dimensions— "a  freeze  on 
production  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems. .  ." 

These  demands  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  more  concessions  provided  the 
backdrop  for  the  Brezhnev  sutement.  The 
Soviet  leader  first  reiterated,  in  somewhat 
more  formal  fashion,  a  freeze  proposal  that 
dovetailed  perfectly  with  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
fleld  resolution.  He  said  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  taken  a  decision  to  introduce 
unilaterally  a  moratorium  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  medium-range  nuclear  armaments 
in  the  European  part  of  the  U.S.S.R."  He 
called  on  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  to 
follow  suit— but.  as  President  Reagan  ob- 
served, that  would  "lock  in"  Russia's  enor- 
mous present  advantage  in  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  Continent. 

To  that  offer.  Brezhnev  added— for  the 
first  time  at  his  level— a  distinct  threat  as  to 
what  Russia  would  do  if  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  went  ahead  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles.  In 
that  case.  Brezhnev  said: 

"There  would  arise  a  real  additional 
threat  to  our  country  and  its  allies  from  the 
United  States.  This  would  compel  us  to  take 
retaliatory  steps  that  would  put  the  other 
side,  including  the  United  Slates  itself,  its 
own  territory,  in  an  analogous  position." 

The  general  nature  of  that  threat  admits 
no  doubt.  Brezhnev  is  saying  that  If  the 
United  States  and  iU  allies  go  ahead  with 
nuclear  modernization  in  Europe.  Russia 
will    retaliate    by    increasing    the    nuclear 
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weapons  it  has  targeted  on  the  Continent 
and  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the  word 
"analogous, "  moreover,  suggests  that  the 
Soviet  leader  has  in  mind  subjecting  this 
country  to  the  menace  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons.  Such  weapons  could 
reach  U.S.  territory  only  if  they  were  based 
In  Cuba. 

But  three  times— under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration during  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962:  and  under  the  Nixon  and  Carter  ad- 
ministrations in  lesser  episodes— the  United 
States  has  exacted  from  Moscow  a  pledge 
not  to  place  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba.  The 
Reagan  administration  cannot  allow  even  an 
implicit  threat  to  that  understanding  to  go 
by.  So  there  will  simply  have  to  be  a  test  of 
Brezhnev's  meaning. 

The  heavy  odds  are  that  Moscow  will  once 
more  climb  down  on  using  Cuba  for  nuclear 
weapons.  But  that,  of  course,  is  only  half 
the  battle.  The  great  opportunity  is  to  use 
the  occasion  to  advance  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations from  the  domain  of  intermediate 
missiles  in  Europe  to  the  area  of  interconti- 
nental weapons. 

Partially  because  of  campaign  rhetoric 
about  the  SALT  II  accord  negotiated  by  the 
Carter  administration,  and  partially  because 
of  internal  confusion  and  bickering,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  so  far  refrained 
from  stating  its  position  on  intercontinental 
missiles.  But  the  elements  of  a  deal  are  obvi- 
ous. The  United  States  can  ask  the  Russians 
to  scrap  their  massive  nuclear  blockbust- 
ers—the SSlSs  especially.  In  return  this 
country  would  cancel  projects  to  build  such 
new  weapons  as  the  Bl  bomber  or  the  MX 
missile. 

The  riposte  to  Brezhnev  would  at  that 
point  be  complete.  The  United  States  would 
be  out  front  on  arms  control  proposals. 
Russia  would  be  on  the  defensive.  It  is  possi- 
ble-even likely— that  there  would  be 
achieved  true  progress  In  reducing  the  level 
of  armaments,  and  making  the  world  a  safer 
place.* 


THE  CENSOR  OF  GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  came  across  an  editorial  in 
the  New  Haven  Register  which  pre- 
sents another  viewpoint  in  the  con- 
tinuing discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Government  and  the 
media.  I  found  it  refreshing  to  read 
this  assessment  of  one  journalist 
which  does  not  reflect  the  usual  self 
righteous  reaction  that  has  character- 
ized most  of  the  media  responses  to 
the  President's  recent  observations 
about  the  extremely  negative  nature 
of  television  news  reporting.  Even 
though  we  all  know  of  the  competitive 
spirit  that  exists  between  television 
and  newspaper  journalists,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  fraternity  too,  but  apparent- 
ly it  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
one  editorial  writer  from  saying  what 
many  Americans,  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, must  be  thinking  about  the  way 
some  television  reporters  are  present- 
ing the  news.  These  are  the  comments 
of  Robert  J.  Leeney,  editor  emeritus, 
from  the  March  20.  1982.  edition  of 
the  New  Haven  Register.  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 


Editor's  Notk  The    Cemsor  '  or 
Government 

Presidential  complaints  about  the  press 
started  with  George  Washington— and  have 
been  heard  in  every  administration  since.  So 
Ronald  Reagan's  concerns  of  the  week  are 
neither  new  nor  novel— nor  are  they  neces- 
sarily wrong. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  press— which  means 
all  disseminators  of  news— show  a  more  even 
hand  and  a  more  neutral  position  in  report- 
ing, particularly  on  significant  public 
issues- even  though  it's  "pop"  psychology 
today  to  claim  that  we  are  all  so  burdened 
with  convictions  and  biases  that  objectivity 
is  a  myth. 

The  Constitution,  of  course,  establishes  no 
requirement  for  accuracy  or  fairness  in  the 
press.  And  when  James  Madison  described 
the  press  as  "the  censor  of  governments"  he 
long  ago  defined  a  kind  of  head-to-head  re- 
lationship which  has  been  experienced  by 
every  president. 

Not  everybody  loves  a  censor— least  of  all 
the  victim.  And  critical  inspection  of  any 
purpose  or  process  inevitably  pushes  people 
to  see  flat-out  right  or  flat-out  wrong  in  the 
criticism.  When  the  press  t>egins  to  examine 
and  report  issues  that  government  is  at- 
tempting to  solve— or  to  avoid— disagree- 
ment comes  easily. 

So  the  Reagan  complaints  expose  no  new 
problems. 

But  they  remind  us  that  old  problems  per- 
sist and  that  each  succeeding  presidency, 
and  its  accompanying  press,  is  challenged  to 
make  responsible  choices  in  the  way  infor- 
mation is  passed  on  to  the  people  who  base 
their  own  free  government  on  a  free  flow  of 
relatively  sound  information. 

Reagan's  discomfort  was  prompted  by 
negative  reports  on  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my and  negative  reports  about  the  official 
Washington  viewpoint  on  the  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador. 

He  said  that  economic  recovery  could  be 
hurt  by  the  "constant  downbeat"  of  televi- 
sion interviews  with  jobless  people.  At  an- 
other time  he  said  there  was  an  "editorial 
slant"  to  some  newspaper  and  television  re- 
ports about  the  guerrilla  fighting  in  Central 
America. 

His  gripes  aren't  totally  unfounded. 

But  economic  statistics  have  been  down, 
down,  down— and  people  are  the  ultimate 
way  of  gauging  and  understanding  the 
effect  of  hard  times  and  the  results  of  gov- 
ernment action. 

So  "some  fellow  out  in  South  Succotash 
someplace. "  to  use.  the  Reagan  phrase,  is 
going  to  continue  to  get  news  attention  if 
he's  out  of  work.  He  is  as  understandable  a 
news  participant  and  a  national  symbol  as 
two-and-20  contradictory  economists  be- 
laboring their  theories. 

As  to  the  El  Salvador  news,  once  again 
Reagan  isn't  all  wrong. 

There  is  strong  opinion  reflected  in  the 
major  coverages  of  the  war  by  the  New 
■york  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
television  network  news  agencies.  The  big 
newspapers  have  chosen  to  orchestrate  a 
news  approach  in  El  Salvador  which  seems 
as  much  designed  to  impede  White  House 
policies  and  approaches  there  as  to  produce 
a  clear  flow  of  fact  about  the  situation. 
Their  news  from  the  field  frequently  reads 
as  if  expressly  written  to  challenge  Wash- 
ington statements. 

The  networks,  reaching  for  the  old  Viet- 
nam impact— and  its  audience  ratings,  have 
embraced  guerilla  exploitation  and  "bang- 
bang"  as  an  alternative  to  dealing  with  the 
unadmired  Salvadoran  government  leaders 


or  with  the  clainu  of  Secretary  of  State 
Haig.  The  unfortunate  deaths  of  four  Dutch 
camera-crewmen  in  mid-week,  however  they 
were  entrapped,  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
pursuit  of  highly  marketable  film  as  with 
the  pursuit  of  truth. 

These  realities  are  not  going  to  change 
much  now.  The  Times,  the  Post,  and  the  lib- 
eral Democrats  are  likely  to  seek  ways  to 
contradict  the  administration  until  the  El 
Salvador  muddle  is  eventually  solved  or  sub- 
ordinated by  other  events.  "Television,  with 
its  urge  for  action  photos  in  two-minute  se- 
quences will  try  to  cope  with  diplomacy's 
dullness  on  the  tube  by  expressing  doubt 
about  it. 

And  the  White  House  can't  be  expected  to 
cheer  such  approaches. 

Part  of  the  problem  today  is.  in  my  view, 
semantic.  All  news  gathering  is  lumped  to- 
gether and  condemned  with  the  same  com- 
plaints. Yet  the  printed  word  is  strikingly 
different  from  the  spoken  word.  The  for- 
mality, the  balance,  the  considered  choice 
and  weight  which  can  be  put  into  even  a 
badly  written  sentence  or  paragraph  are 
usually  neglected  in  the  grin-and-gesticulate 
presentation  affected  by  television  news 
people.  The  folksy  idiom  of  broadcast  news 
language  is  loaded  with  prejudice. 

"What  will  you  do  about  the  budget,  sena- 
tor?" is  a  legitimate  news  question. 

"What  in  the  world  will  you  do  atwut  the 
budget ..."  as  heard  the  other  day  on  CBS. 
begins  to  express  opinion  even  before  the 
question  is  completed. 

"The  president  argued  (about  econon-ic 
news  reports)"  is  a  news  statement.  "Tne 
president  damaged  his  own  arguments  .  .  ." 
as  heard  on  an  evening  television  broadcast, 
is  unobjective. 

"Vice  President  Bush  criticized  the  report- 
ing .  .  ."  is  a  news  approach. 

"Vice  President  Bush,  like  Spiro  Agnew. 
criticized  ..."  is  a  broadcast  example  of  an 
editorialized  zlnger  that  may  not  reflect 
Bush's  claim  at  all. 

These  are  from  newscasts  of  the  week,  not 
from  editorial  commentaries.  They  are 
symptomatic  of  the  way  that  bias  and  opin- 
ion are  constantly  and  casually  interjected 
into  the  idiomatic  compressions  of  spoken 
news.  And  they  are  part  of  the  reason  why 
all  official  and  unofficial  impressions  of 
fairness  in  the  news  are  on  the  downgrade. 
In  most  cases  the  moderation  and  precision 
more  natural  to  the  printed  word  goes  un- 
credited  when  there's  a  blanket  complaint 
about  the  sins  of  the  press  or  the  "media." 

We  increasingly  substitute  the  "hot." 
emotional  medium  of  voice  and  picture,  so 
much  of  it  measured  by  sensory  impression, 
for  the  "cool"  medium  of  the  printed  word 
which  we  translate  more  by  thought  proc- 
esses than  by  eye  and  instinct.  Words  and 
phrases  perform  differently  in  these  differ- 
ing contexts.  And  we  need  some  better  un- 
derstanding in  television  news-casting  of 
ways  to  make  the  language  of  reporters,  and 
interviewers,  and  dispatch  readers  more  pre- 
cise then  personal,  more  productive  than 
prejudicial  in  terms  of  public  information.* 


BPA  SAGA  CONTINUES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  for  the  Record  my  most 
recent  correspondence  with  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  (BPA) 
concerning  siting  problems  of  trans- 
mission lines  it  seeks  to  construct  in 
my  State. 
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To  refresh  the  record.  I  also  submit 
some  of  the  earlier  correspondence 
that  deals  with  these  problems. 

I  do  this,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past, 
in  order  to  help  a  number  of  people 
remote  from  the  Senate's  floor- 
people  in  communities  like  St.  Regis. 
Plains.  Maxville,  Phillipsburg.  Drum- 
mond.  Hall,  and  Boulder,  Mont.,  as 
well  as  in  places  called  Rattlesnake, 
Miller  Creek,  Nine  Mile,  Houle  Creek, 
and  others. 

These  people  are  far  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  but  they  are  all  too  near  the 
reach  of  their  Federal  Government.  In 
these  places,  and,  as  I  said,  in  many 
more,  people  are  eyeball  to  eyeball 
with  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. And,  with  the  help  of  an 
active  State  government,  a  Federal 
court,  several  hard-working  citizen 
action  groups,  their  Congressman- 
Representative  Pat  Williams— and 
their  Senators,  they  may  achieve  some 
success  in  their  dealings  with  BPA. 

A  year  ago  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  re- 
ported that  BPA's  Acting  Administra- 
tor had  given  me  strong  assurances 
that  BPA  would  mend  its  ways  and 
seek  to  respond  to  Montana's  needs.  I 
then  quoted  George  Santayana  who 
said: 

Skepticism,  like  chastity,  should  not  be  re- 
linquished too  quickly. 

A  year  has  passed.  I  am  still  skepti- 
cal. 

But  if  perseverance  is  what  got  the 
snail  to  the  Ark,  then  perseverance  is 
likely  what  will  get  changes  in  BPA. 

Over  the  past  year,  BPA  has  im- 
proved its  siting  procedures.  It  has 
held  more  and  better  public  meetings, 
and  it  has  been  more  forthcoming 
with  mformation.  It  has  opened  an 
office  in  Missoula,  Mont.— much  closer 
to  several  of  the  problem  areas  along 
the  proposed  lines. 

BPA  has  still  been  far  from  perfect. 
Indeed,  the  best  I  can  say  to  many 
people  who  are  living  in  areas  that 
have  just  recently  been  reached  by 
BPA  is  that,  as  bad  as  BPA  looks  to 
them,  it  looked  even  worse  to  people 
whose  areas  had  been  reached  a  year 
ago. 

On  March  4.  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Montana  Butte  Divi- 
sion ordered  BPA  to  meet  the  State  of 
Montana's  substantive  line-sitting 
standards.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  how 
cooperative  BPA  will  be  in  working 
with  the  State  government.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  strong  concern  to  BPA 
that  it  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  this 
court  order  and  cooperate  fully  with 
the  State  government.  I  intend  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
hard  work  of  the  State's  Governor  in 
pursuing  this  lawsuit  successfully  is 
not  lost  in  bureaucratic  obfuscation  at 
BPA. 

Meanwhile,  BPA  continues  to  move 
forward  with  siting  its  lines.  I  hope 
that  the  information  contained  in  the 
correspondence    I    submit    today    is 


useful  for  the  many  people  who  have 
brought  up  the  questions  that  I  have 
in  turn  asked  of  Bonneville. 

Bonneville  has  just  released  its  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  for 
the  portion  of  the  line  going  from 
Garrison.  Mont.,  west,  and  is  about  to 
start  a  series  of  public  meetings  as 
part  of  its  comment  process.  Bonne- 
ville has  given  me  its  schedule  for 
meetings  in  Montana,  and  while  this 
listing  of  nine  meetings  in  Montana  is 
a  good  start,  it  is  inadequate  and  I 
have  asked  Bonneville  to  conduct 
more.  Indeed,  in  several  areas  where 
there  are  hotly  disputed  problems, 
Bonneville  should  conduct  at  least  two 
meetings,  one  to  explain  its  draft-EIS 
and  a  second  some  weeks  later  to  re- 
ceive informed  comments.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  busy  citizens  to  read  a 
lengthy  EIS,  and  come  to  one  meeting 
to  have  it  both  explained  and  give 
their  comments. 

If  Bonneville  sincerely  seeks  to  be 
responsive  to  local  residents,  it  must 
first  take  the  time  to  explain  its  draft- 
EIS  thoroughly  and  then,  after  an 
adequate  time  for  review,  come  back  a 
second  time  to  hear  what  the  people 
have  to  say. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  and 
submitting  the  correspondence.  I 
would  point  out  that  one  of  these  let- 
ters, my  January  22  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  is  not  addressed 
to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. In  it,  I  ask  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  review  Bormeville's  figures  on 
the  cost  of  burying  transmission  lines. 
I  am  informed  by  staff  at  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  a  review 
should  be  complete  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  at  that  time  I  will 
make  the  results  of  their  study  public- 
ly available. 

Mr.    President,    I    submit    for    the 
Record  the  material  to  which  I  made 
reference. 
The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  22. 1982. 
Mr.  Peter  Johnson,  Administrator, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  At  the  end  of  I>ecem- 
ber,  a  member  of  my  staff  conducted  three 
public  meetings  in  Missoula  and  St.  Regis, 
Mont.,  concerning  Bonneville's  proposed 
twin  500  kv  power  lines.  Thank  you  for 
making  available  several  Bonneville  person- 
nel for  these  meetings.  While,  as  you  know. 
I  strongly  disagree  with  Bonneville's  inter- 
pretation of  iU  authority  to  construct  these 
lines  east  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  and 
with  Bormeville's  decision  not  to  comply 
with  Montana's  Major  Facilities  Siting  Act. 
nevertheless.  I  appreciate  any  efforts  Bon- 
neville makes  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
residents  along  the  proposed  routes. 

Several  questions  were  raised  at  these 
meetings,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
review  and  response. 

Residents  at  St.  Regis  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  routing  the  line  along  what  is 
known  as  the  "CC  Divide"— an  alternative 
that  I  understand  may  place  the  lines  over 
primarily  federal  land.  I  would  appreciate 


your  directing  that  this  alternative  be  thor- 
oughly re-reviewed.  Prom  comments  at  the 
meeting.  I  am  concerned  that  engineering 
and  cost  factors  may  have  led  to  the  prema- 
ture abandonment  of  this  possible  route 
even  though  it  may  have  the  least  impact 
on  area  residents. 

1.  How  much  private  land  could  be  avoid- 
ed by  using  something  closer  to  the  CC 
Divide  route  instead  of  the  proposed  possi- 
ble southern  routing  near  St.  Regis? 

2.  How  many  people  would  have  the  lines 
running  through  their  lands  or  within  sight 
of  their  residences  on  these  different 
routes? 

3.  What  are  the  specific  engineering  dif- 
ferences of  the  two  routes  that  might  sug- 
gest one  over  the  other? 

4.  What  are  the  expected  cost  differences 
of  the  two  routes? 

5.  What  are  the  environmental  impact  dif- 
ferences of  these  two  routes? 

6.  What  would  be  the  l>enefits  and  costs  of 
routing  the  lines  close  to  the  existing  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  right-of-way- another  pos- 
sibility raised  at  this  meeting? 

Concerning  the  Miller  Creek  portion  of 
the  possible  southern  route.  I  understand 
that  Bonneville  believes  that  four  to  six 
landowners  would  be  able  to  see  the  power 
lines  from  their  homes.  Please  forward  to 
me  the  details. 

7.  Specifically,  what  residents  in  the 
Miller  Creek  area  would  be  able  to  see  the 
power  lines  from  their  homes  should  this 
route  be  chosen? 

8.  What  economic  impacts  on  each  of 
these  people  and  others  in  the  Miller  Creek 
area  are  foreseen?  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  BPA's  assessment  of  land  valuation 
changes.  People  living  in  this  area  do  so  to  a 
great  extent  because  of  its  scenic  and  recre- 
ational value  in  relative  proximity  to  Mis- 
soula. 

9.  How  does  Bonneville  Intend  to  compen- 
sate people  who  are  economically  damaged 
by  land  devaluations  or  in  other  ways  even 
though  the  lines  do  not  cross  their  particu- 
lar lands?  Please  explain  Bonneville's  man- 
datory and  discretionary  authority  as  well 
as  Bonneville's  past  practices  in  implement- 
ing these  authorities  and  any  relevant  court 
decisions. 

10.  What  specific  economic  impacts  has 
Bonneville  identified  to  date  on  local  gov- 
ernments, residents,  and  others  in  Missoula 
and  Mineral  Counties?  Please  explain  your 
work  to  date  in  identifying  these  impacts— 
particularly  Impacts  on  residents  and  land- 
owners affected  by  the  lines,  but  who  do  not 
own  the  lands  through  which  the  lines 
would  pass.  As  part  of  this  response,  please 
explain  for  me  the  effects  the  lines  might 
have  on  Mineral  County's  law  enforcement 
radio  communications. 

11.  What  issues  and  impacts  have  been 
identified  at  this  time  in  the  Maxville  area? 
Please  explain  for  me  the  various  routes 
being  considered  in  this  area.  I'm  particular- 
ly concerned  about  a  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  to  me  by  local  residents  that 
Bonneville  should  more  closely  study  a  pos- 
sible route  approximately  mid-way  t)etween 
Maxville  and  Phillipsburg  that  would  be 
most  entirely  on  public  lands. 

12.  What  is  the  projected  timetable  at  this 
point  for  Bonneville's  publishing  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statement? 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Max  Baucus. 
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Department  or  Energy. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Portland,  Oreg..  March  8.  1982. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus. 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  This  letter  re- 
sponds to  the  12  questions  you  asked  us  to 
answer  in  your  letter  of  January  22.  1982. 
We  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  Montana 
residents  who  attended  the  meetings  at  St. 
Regis  and  Missoula,  and  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  address  their  questions. 

Our  first  response  covers  three  inquiries- 
Questions  1,  3.  and  4— because  they  are 
closely  related.  The  remaining  questions  are 
dealt  with  individually  and  in  numerical 
order. 

Question  1.  How  much  private  land  could 
be  avoided  by  using  something  closer  to  the 
CC  Divide  route  instead  of  the  proposed 
possible  southern  routing  near  St.  Regis? 
Question  3.  What  are  the  specific  engineer- 
ing differences  of  the  two  routes  that  might 
suggest  one  over  the  other?  Question  4. 
What  are  the  expected  cost  differences  of 
the  two  routes? 

Response.  A  location  of  a  transmission 
line  along  the  C-C  Divide  is  not  feasible  be- 
cause of  engineering  and  reliability  prob- 
lems. It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
design  and  build,  and  it  would  cost  much 
more  than  any  of  the  alternatives  now  being 
considered. 

The  Divide,  as  it  is  called  locally,  is  a  very 
crooked  ridge  ranging  in  elevation  from 
5.000  to  6.000  feet.  A  transmission  line  along 
the  ridge  would  be  exposed  to  strong  winds, 
deep  snows,  and  severe  icing.  These  condi- 
tions would  markedly  impair  the  lines  reli- 
ability and  threaten  electrical  service  to 
cities  and  communities  throughout  the 
region. 

Such  a  line  would  be  more  expensive  to 
build  than  the  original  alternative  because 
of  the  ridgeline's  sinuous  character.  Angle 
towers  with  heavier  members  and  more  ex- 
tensive foundations  would  be  required  each 
time  the  line  made  so  much  as  a  slight  bend. 
The  cost,  as  compared  to  the  alternatives, 
would  be  prohibitive.  Also,  inasmuch  as  few 
roads  penetrate  the  area  of  the  Divide,  an 
extensive  road  system  would  have  to  be 
bi!ilt.  further  escalating  costs  and  impacting 
a  sensitive  environment. 

Our  opinions  in  this  regard  are  based  on 
preliminary  study  of  the  Divide  in  the  early 
1970's.  specifically  in  the  vicinity  of  Swamp 
and  Cherry  Creeks  where  a  possible  crossing 
of  the  Divide  was  being  considered.  As  a 
result  of  the  study,  the  crossing  was  judged 
to  be  unfeasible  for  the  same  reasons  de- 
scribed above. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  suitable  place  in  which 
to  cross  the  Clark  Pork  and  approach  the 
Divide  between  Quinn's  Hot  Springs  and 
Tamarack  Hill.  The  most  northern  route 
judged  feasible  crosses  the  Clark  Pork  on 
the  east  side  of  Tamarack  Hill,  goes  up  the 
south  side  of  Tamarack  Creek  to  a  point 
near  Buzzard  Gulch,  and  then  rejoins  the 
original  and  more  southerly  route  near  the 
confluence  of  Flat  Rock  and  Twelvemile 
Creeks.  We  call  this  the  Tamarack  Creek 
route.  Until  recently,  it  was  not  considered 
because  of  the  Forest  Service's  RARE  II 
designation  for  lands  it  would  have  to  cross. 
The  Forest  Service,  however,  has  recently 
dropped  this  designation  for  these  lands  and 
the  route  is  presently  under  active  consider- 
ation as  an  alternative.  We  began  studying 
it  more  closely  about  3  months  ago.  It 
avoids  the  wintry  conditions  posed  by  the 
CC  Divide.  The  area  is  either  well  served  by 


roads  or  is  in  line  for  future  road  develop- 
ment by  the  Forest  Service. 

This  alternative  will  require  more  study, 
but  it  is  already  clear  that  it  possesses  po- 
tential. Here  is  a  comparison  based  on  the 
facts  as  we  now  know  them. 

APPROXIMATE  LANDS  CROSSED 
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We  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  make 
the  point  here  that  this  general  route— with 
or  without  the  Tamarack  Creek  *ltema- 
tive— crosses  comparatively  little  private 
land  between  the  Missoula-Mineral  County 
line  and  the  proposed  site  of  Taft  Substa- 
tion. As  originally  located,  this  segment 
crosses  57.2  miles  of  Federal  land,  5.9  miles 
of  private  land,  and  3.8  miles  of  State  land. 

Question  2.  How  many  people  would  have 
the  lines  running  through  their  lands  or 
within  sight  of  their  residences  on  these  dif- 
ferent routes? 

Response.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  many  people  own  land  that  would 
be  crossed  or  the  number  of  homes  from 
which  the  line  could  be  seen.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  developed  after  a  final  proposed 
route  is  selected  and  tower  sites  located. 
The  alternative  nearest  to  St.  Regis  would 
be  visible  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons. 
Most  views  would  be  midground  views  (as 
opposed  to  foreground  or  background).  The 
visibility  of  the  line  would  be  mitigated  by 
clearing  selectively,  darkening  towers,  or  ad- 
justing tower  locations. 

Question  5.  What  are  the  environmental 
impact  differences  of  these  two  routes? 

Response,  the  environmental  impact  of  a 
route  along  the  CC  Divide,  if  such  a  route 
were  feasible,  would  be  greater  because  of 
the  need  for  roads  and  the  higher  sensitivi- 
ty of  the  environment  as  the  elevation  in- 
creases. The  soils,  hydrology,  and  vegetation 
at  higher  elevations  are  all  more  vulnerable 
to  impacts.  As  altitude  increases,  the  vegeta- 
tion becomes  more  fragile  and  recovers 
more  slowly  when  disturbed. 

Studies  made  thus  far  indicate  the  envi- 
ronment along  Tamarack  Creek  is  slightly 
more  sensitive  to  impacts  than  the  original 
route. 

Question  6.  What  would  be  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  routing  the  lines  close  to  the 
existing  Milwaukee  Railroad  right-of-way— 
another  possibility  raised  at  the  meeting? 
Concerning  the  Miller  Creek  portion  of  the 
possible  southern  route,  I  understaiid  that 
Bonneville  believes  that  four  to  six  land- 
owners would  be  able  to  see  the  power  lines 
from  their  homes.  Please  foward  to  me  the 
details. 

Response.  The  advantage  of  using  the  ex- 
isting, abandoned  railroad  corridor  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  number  of  major  dis- 
advantages. The  disadvantages  include: 

1.  The  railroad  is  confined  in  this  moun- 
tainous country  to  gradual  grades.  It  encom- 
passes long  sweeping  curves.  A  transmission 
line  built  on  the  route  would  be  much 
longer  and  more  costly  than  any  of  the  al- 
ternatives. Part  of  the  increased  cost  would 
result  from  the  increased  length  of  the  line 
and  part  from  the  need  for  more  angle 
towers. 

2.  The  rail  route  passes  through  more  pop- 
ulated areas,  such  as  bottomlands,  which 
the  alternatives  seek  to  avoid. 


3.  A  transmission  line  on  the  rail  route 
could  he  seen  by  more  people. 

4.  One-track  cuts  and  steep  side  slopes  on 
the  rail  route  would  not  allow  adequate 
space  for  tower  foundations,  and  the  uphill 
slopes  in  some  places  would  be  too  close  to 
the  conductors  to  allow  adequate  electrical 
clearances.  Tunnels  would  also  pose  prob- 
lems. 

Question  7.  Specifically,  what  residents  in 
the  Miller  Creek  area  would  be  able  to  see 
the  power  lines  from  their  homes  should 
this  route  be  chosen? 

Response.  Residents  of  some  15  to  20 
homes  along  Miller  Creek  would  be  able  to 
see  the  line.  The  exact  number  will  be 
known  after  tower  sites  are  located. 

We  have  looked  at  alternatives  to  a  line 
along  Miller  Creek  and  found  that  these  al- 
ternatives would  be  visible  to  a  larger  group 
of  persons  and  could  still  be  seen  by  resi- 
dents along  the  creek. 

Question  8.  What  economic  impacts  on 
each  of  these  people  and  others  in  the 
Miller  Creek  area  are  foreseen?  I  am  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  BPAs  assessment  of 
land  valuation  changes.  People  living  in  this 
area  do  so  to  a  great  extent  because  of  its 
scenic  and  recreational  value  in  relative 
proximity  to  Missoula. 

Response.  Federal  procedure  requires  us 
to  use  the  before  and  after  appraisal  con 
cept.  Under  this  concept,  the  value  of  the 
land  is  estimated  before  the  line  is  built  by 
examining  sales  of  comparable  property. 
The  value  of  the  land  after  a  line  is  built  is 
then  estimated. 

After  the  final  route  is  selected,  an  ap- 
praisal will  be  made  for  each  parcel  of  land 
crossed  by  the  proposed  right-of-way.  The 
difference  between  the  before  and  after  esti- 
mates will  then  be  offered  to  the  owners  as 
just  compensation.  During  the  appraisal 
process,  we  always  offer  owners  the  right  to 
accompany  our  appraisers.  This  gives  an 
owner  the  opportunity  to  identify  special 
features  which  in  his  opinion  add  value  to 
his  property. 

Question  9.  How  does  Bonneville  intend  to 
compensate  people  who  are  economically 
damaged  by  land  devaluations  or  in  other 
ways  even  though  the  lines  do  not  cross 
their  particular  lands?  Please  explain  Bon- 
neville's mandatory  and  discretionary  au- 
thority as  well  as  Bonneville's  past  practices 
in  implementing  these  authorities  and  any 
relevant  court  decisions. 

Response.  To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no 
authority,  court  decision,  or  agency  practice 
that  permits  compensation  for  ownerships 
not  specifically  crossed  by  the  project.  We 
are  unaware  of  any  approved  appraisal  tech- 
nique that  could  be  used  to  perform  such  an 
evaluation.  In  fact,  our  market  research  has 
shown  Just  the  opposite:  there  is  no  de- 
crease in  selling  price  for  property  adjacent 
to  a  transmission  line.  When  expensive  sub- 
divisions have  been  constructed  adjacent  to 
our  existing  lines,  the  lots  abutting  the 
transmission  right-of-way  sell  for  as  much 
or  more  than  lots  farther  away  from  the 
line.  Frequently,  lots  nearest  the  line  sell 
first  because  of  the  attractive  greenbelt  pro- 
vided by  the  right-of-way.  Thus,  we  have  no 
plans  to  compensate  owners  of  land  off  the 
right-of-way. 

Question  10.  What  specific  economic  im- 
pacts has  Bonneville  identified  to  date  on 
local  governments,  residents,  and  others  in 
Missoula  and  Mineral  Counties?  Plea.se  ex- 
plain you  work  to  date  in  identifying  these 
impacts— particularly  impacts  on  residents 
and  land-owners  affected  by  the  lines,  but 
who  do  not  own  the  lands  through  which 
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the  lines  would  pass.  As  part  of  this  re- 
sponse, please  explain  for  me  the  effects  the 
lines  might  have  on  Mineral  County's  law 
enforcement  radio  communications. 

Response.  Our  studies,  which  are  as  yet 
incomplete,  are  identifying  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic impacts.  Missoula  and  Mineral  Coun- 
ties would  forego  first-year  property  Ux 
revenues  of  $1,280,000  and  $2,637,000.  re- 
spectively, if  the  transmission  line  in  the 
Taft  plan  of  service  were  constructed  by  the 
Federal  government.  This  loss  of  potential 
revenue  would  be  only  partially  offset  by  an 
estimated  increase  in  personal  income  tax 
revenues  of  $551,000  during  construction 
and  by  the  payment  of  "impact  aid. "  These 
payments  are  designed  to  offset  increased 
costs  that  accrue  to  local  entities  as  a  result 
of  such  facilities. 

Such  impact  payments  are  authorized  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Plan- 
ning and  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (Region- 
al Act).  Under  the  Regional  Act.  impact 
payments  could  not  be  made  until  the  first 
fiscal  year  following  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
service.  Adoption  is  expected  in  April  1983. 
Thus,  no  payments  could  be  made  prior  to 
fiscal  1984.  which  begins  on  October  1,  1983. 
BPA  currently  is  developing  guidelines  for 
impact  aid  payments.  These  guidelines 
would  be  followed  when  it  becomes  legal  for 
BPA  to  do  so. 

A  number  of  positive  economic  impacts  to 
the  various  communities  near  the  project 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services,  such  as  food,  shelter, 
recreation,  etc.  Each  payroll  dollar  spent  in 
local  communities  will  generate  additional 
Income  within  the  area  because  of  a  multi- 
plier effect  that  boosts  this  income  above 
the  amount  actually  spent  for  construction. 
Based  on  research  conducted  by  Mountain 
West  Research,  Inc.,  of  Billings,  Montana, 
the  direct  and  indirect  effect  on  income  of 
construction  worker  expenditures  related  to 
the  Taft  alternative  amount  to  $3,914,000  in 
Missoula  County  and  $4,319,000  in  Mineral 
County. 

An  analysis  of  economic  impaicts  on  coun- 
ties, residents,  landowners,  and  others  re- 
sulting from  the  construction  of  a  transmis- 
sion line  is  difficult  to  assess.  However, 
Mountain  West  Research  is  preparing  an 
appendix  to  the  EIS  for  the  project.  The  ap- 
pendix is  titled  "Social  and  Economic  Con- 
siderations."  This  socioeconomic  study  will 
more  adequately  identify  economic  and 
social  impacts  of  the  project. 

We  do  not  expect  the  project  to  result  in 
any  interference  with  law  enforcement 
radio  communications  on  AM  and  FM  wave- 
lengths. It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
minor  interference  to  AM  signals  may  occur 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  line. 

Question  11.  What  Issues  and  impacts 
have  been  identified  at  this  time  in  the 
Maxvllle  area?  Please  explain  for  me  the 
various  routes  being  considered  in  this  area. 
I'm  particularly  concerned  about  a  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  me  by  local  resi- 
dents that  Bonneville  should  more  closely 
study  a  possible  route  approximately  mid- 
way between  Maxvllle  and  Phillipsburg  that 
would  be  almost  entirely  on  public  lands. 

Response.  The  principal  issue  in  the  Max- 
vllle area  is  the  location  of  the  proposed 
centerline.  This  issue  has  been  emphasized 
by  a  group  of  citizens  from  the  Maxvllle, 
Phillipsburg,  Hall,  and  Drummond  areas. 
They  have  formed  an  organization  called 
the  Granite  County  Alliance.  This  group 
has  written  collective  and  individual  letters 
and  sent  them  to  BPAs  Missoula  office. 

The  Alliance  takes  the  position  that  the 
project  alinement  should:  be  no  closer  than 


one-half  mile  to  any  residence,  avoid  visual 
impacts  on  residential  property,  avoid  con- 
centrations of  domestic  livestock  on  private 
property,  avoid  productive  farm  and  range 
lands  that  are  private  property,  and  if  possi- 
ble stay  entirely  on  public  lands. 

The  Alliance  has  also  sent  us  a  map  sug- 
gesting an  alternative  corridor  south  of 
Maxvllle.  We  are  analyzing  this  corridor  and 
considering  all  of  the  other  suggestions  and 
commenU  that  have  been  made.  We  have 
personally  contacted  a  number  of  individ- 
uals who  have  raised  concerns. 

Representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
BPA  collected  comments  at  a  public  meet- 
ing February  3,  1982,  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Alliance.  At  the  meeting,  a 
suggested  criteria  for  impact  weighting  was 
directed  at  a  study  the  Deerlodge  National 
Forest  has  made  of  the  Maxvllle  area. 

Question  12.  What  is  the  projected  timeta- 
ble at  this  point  for  Bonneville's  publishing 
the  draft  environment  impact  statement? 

Response.  We  expect  the  Draft  EIS  to  be 
released  in  mid-March  1982  for  review  by 
the  public  and  by  government  agencies.  The 
draft,  which  was  sent  to  the  printer  during 
the  first  week  of  February  1982.  is  now 
being  printed. 

We  trust  that  the  above  is  fully  reponsive 
to  your  inquiry.  Should  you  or  your  con- 
stituents    desire     additional     information, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  T.  Johnson,  Administrator. 


U.S.  Senate, 
January  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  siting  a  proposed  'twin"  500  kv 
transmission  line  across  Western  Montana. 
There  are  several  areas  where  these  lines 
may  heavily  impact  local  residents.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  been  asking  Bonneville  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  to  burying  these  trans- 
mission lines  in  some  especially  sensitive 
areas. 

Bonneville  spokesmen  have  responded 
that  burying  such  large  transmission  lines  is 
fraught  with  engineering,  safety,  reliability 
and  especially  cost  problems.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  assistance  in  evaluating  the  valid- 
ity of  the  cost  figures  suggested  by  Bonne- 
ville, as  well  as  any  information  you  may 
have  from  a  prior  study  about  the  general 
engineering,  reliability  and  safety  consider- 
ations of  burying  such  lines. 

Bonneville  spokesmen  have  said  that  the 
construction  of  twin  500  kv  transmission 
lines  through  Western  Montana  should  cost 
approximately  $700,000  per  mile  if  they  are 
constructed  as  overhead  lines  and  that  bury- 
ing the  lines  would  raise  construction  to  be- 
tween $8  and  $12  million  per  mile.  I  would 
particularly  like  your  evaluation  of  these 
figures  based  on  past  construction  and  the 
best  cost  estimates  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  able  to  make. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance.  I  do  not 
require  a  formal.  "Blue  cover "  report  con- 
cerning this;  a  letter  response  will  be  suffi- 
cient. However,  I  would  appreciate  your 
help  in  expediting  this  review,  as  siting  deci- 
sions may  be  made  in  the  very  near  future. 
With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Max  Baucus. 


Department  of  Energy. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration, 

Portland,  Oreg..  June  22.  1981. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  This  is  to  respond 
to  your  letter  of  May  5.  1981,  addressed  to 
Earl  GJelde.  We  appreciate  your  comments 
concerning  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion (BPA)  community  relations  activities  in 
western  Montana  and  we  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  intend  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
concerns  of  Montana  citizens  in  our  plan- 
ning of  the  Garrison-Spokane  segment  of 
the  500-kilovolt  transmission  facilities. 

Following  is  our  response  to  the  specific 
questions  and  concerns  posed  in  your  letter, 
which  we  are  addressing  in  the  same  numer- 
ical order. 

1.  The  alternate  corridor  in  the  Boulder 
area  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  Forest 
Service  boundary  northeast  of  the  Boulder 
Valley.  Centerline  locations  within  this  cor- 
ridor are  being  routed  outside  the  Forest 
Service  land,  which  is  under  consideration 
for  wilderness  designation.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  informed  us  that  it  cannot  consider 
the  location  of  a  transmission  line  within 
this  area  until  the  wilderness  area  designa- 
tion question  has  been  resolved.  We  under- 
stand that  this  information  was  communi- 
cated to  you  in  writing  by  the  Forest  Service 
following  Mr.  Prick's  meeting  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

2.  As  you  point  out,  residents  in  the  Gold 
Creek  and  Drummond  areas  have  suggested 
an  alternative  substation  site  on  State  land 
to  the  east  of  Gold  Creek.  While  the  sug- 
gested site  is  inadequate  due  to  terrain  limi- 
tations, our  engineers  are  investigating  an 
alternate  substation  site  nearby.  This  latter 
site  lies  partially  on  private  land,  and  we 
met  with  the  landowner  on  May  20.  1981.  If 
the  site  appears  to  be  feasible,  it  will  be 
fully  addressed  in  the  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  Supplement  under  the 
designation  of  Site  3A.  The  advantages  of 
this  site  are  that  there  are  no  nearby  resi- 
dences; it  is  close  to  the  existing  BPA  and 
Montana  Power  Company  (MPC)  230-kV 
lines;  and  it  keeps  all  of  the  500-kV  routing 
options  open  to  the  west.  The  maps  which 
we  have  sent  to  you  point  up  these  advan- 
tages. 

3.  We  are  well  aware  of  your  opposition  to 
routing  the  transmission  line  through  farm 
valleys  and  residential  areas,  and  that  you 
favor  the  use  of  Federal  lands.  We  are  also 
fully  cognizant  of  your  concern  that  the  line 
not  be  routed  through  the  Flint  Creek 
Valley. 

A  route  north  of  Drummond  and  a  route 
to  the  south  passing  near  Maxville.  as  well 
as  a  route  paralleling  the  existing  BPA  230- 
kV  line,  will  each  be  fully  evaluated  and 
compared  in  the  Garrison-Spokane  EIS  sup- 
plemental. Property  owners  and  other  con- 
cerned individuals  and  groups  will  be  con- 
tacted for  their  input  on  each  of  these 
routes  and  any  alternatives  as  part  of  the 
EIS  process.  The  routes  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south  each  have  the  potential  of  bypass- 
ing farmland  and  residential  areas  to  the 
maximum  degree  possible. 

4.  The  process  of  identifying  feasible  al- 
ternate routes  will  continue  for  2  to  3  more 
months.  In  this  process,  centerline  locations 
will  also  be  refined.  Property  owners  and  in- 
terested individuals  (including  those  named 
in  your  letter)  will  l>e  contacted  for  their 
input  into  this  process.  A  series  of  six  scop- 
ing meetings  were  recently  held  as  reflected 
in    the   enclosed    letter-and-response   sheet 
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which  was  sent  to  some  2.000  landowners 
and  concerned  parties  along  the  various 
routes. 

5.  The  Magruder  Corridor  is  no  longer 
considered  to  be  feasible  for  transmission 
line  construction.  The  area  has  been  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  up  to  300  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  which  traverses  extremely 
rugged  terrain  and  has  many  sharp  curves. 
In  order  for  a  transmission  line  to  be  routed 
within  the  600-foot-wide  strip,  nearly  every 
tower  would  have  to  be  an  angle  structure 
with  extremely  high  associated  costs. 

6.  Studies  are  being  pursued  to  determine 
future  electrical  needs  in  the  Missoula  area. 
Preliminary  findings  indicate  that,  with  the 
addition  of  the  proposed  Garrison  substa- 
tion, the  existing  230-kV  system  would  be 
adequate  for  several  years  with  the  addition 
of  230-liV-161-kV  transformation  in  the  Mis- 
soula areas.  An  additional  source  of  electric- 
ity might  be  needed  in  the  1990's  if  the  Mis- 
soula population  and  load  continue  to  grow. 
This  potential  need  could  be  satisfied  by 
building  an  additional  230-l(V  line  either 
from  Hot  Springs  or  the  proposed  Garrison 
substation  to  Missoula,  or  by  tapping  the 
proposed  500-kV  double-circuit  line.  The 
tapping  of  the  500-kV  line  would  provide 
substantial  economic.  transmission-loss 
saving  suid  environmental  advantages  as 
compared  to  building  a  new  230-lcV  line. 
These  options  are  discussed  in  the  enclosed 
letter  to  BPA  from  Montana  Power  Compa- 
ny. 

7.  We  fully  share  your  concern  as  to  the 
desirability  of  anticipating  the  need  for 
future  transmission  in  western  Montana 
and  undertaking  such  planning  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  However,  as  you  can  under- 
stand, future  transmission  corridor  require- 
ments will  depend  upon  various  unknown 
factors  and  criteria.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  the  future  pattern  and  location  of 
generating  resources  and  associated  energy 
transportation  systems  will  evolve  from  the 
comprehensive  planning  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  newly  formed  Pacific  North- 
west Electric  Power  and  Conservation  Plan- 
ning Council.  Current  load  forecasts  and 
projected  growth  rates  indicate  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  additional  transmission 
lines  over  the  next  10  years.  An  additional 
factor  to  consider,  however,  is  the  advance- 
ment of  transmission  technology  and  how  it 
might  impact  upon  the  design  of  future 
lines. 

Since  we  cannot  now  identify  future  gen- 
eration sites  nor  the  direction,  length,  or  ca- 
pacity of  future  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  assess 
their  Impacts  on  communities,  landowners, 
and  the  environment.  The  ability  of  future 
lines  to  parallel  the  proposed  500-kV  lines 
will  be  addressed  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  in  the  Garrison-Spokane  EIS  sup- 
plement. 

We  have  prepared  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the 
State  of  Montana  and  BPA  which  addresses 
cooperative  efforts  by  the  State  and  BPA  in 
siting  transmission  facilities.  This  draft  was 
provided  to  the  Governor's  office  on  June 
16.  1981. 

We  appreciate  your  counsel  and  thought- 
ful observations  regarding  our  current 
transmission  planning  effort  and  the  long- 
term  considerations  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  pursuing  power  planning  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  most  compatible  to 
the  citizens  of  Montana  and  the  electric 
energy  system  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 


Should  you  desire  additional  information 
in  these  respects,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 


Acting  AdminUtralor. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Mav  5.  1981. 
Mr.  Earl  Gjeloe, 

Acting  Administrator,  Bonneville  Potoer  Ad- 
ministration, 
Portland,  Oreg.. 

Dear  Mr.  Gjeloe:  As  you  know,  during 
the  week  of  April  20  I  met  with  a  number  of 
Montanans  along  the  proposed  routes  of 
BPAs  twin  500  kv  power  line.  I  also  met 
with  BPA  Administrator-Designate.  Peter 
Johnson  on  May  1  to  discuss  the  problems 
we  are  having  with  these  lines.  This  letter  is 
to  summarize  my  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation at  this  point. 

First,  however.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  assistance  to  date:  I  informed  Mr. 
Johnson  of  the  increased  responsiveness 
BPA  seems  to  be  showing  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  and  was  encouraged  to  learn 
from  him  of  your  continued  role  at  BPA. 
Also.  I  would  appreciate  your  thanking 
Gerald  Frick  and  Lou  Drieson  of  your  staff 
who  accompanied  me  during  my  Montana 
trip. 

1.  Concerning  the  Boulder  area:  During 
my  meeting  with  a  number  of  Boulder  area 
residents,  the  possibility  was  raised  of  a  fur- 
ther routing  change  that  would  put  more  of 
the  line  on  Forest  Service  land,  removing 
more  of  it  from  private  lands.  I  would  like 
this  alternative  pursued  as  thoroughly  and 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Mr.  Frick  will  assess  the  potential  for 
this  routing  change  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  get  back  to  me  in  the  very  near  future. 
Specifically,  I  would  like  to  know  the  details 
of  the  proposal  involved,  the  details  of  any 
problems  the  Forest  Service  has  with  the 
proposal,  and  BPA's  assessment  of  the 
merits  of  the  proposal. 

It  is  my  strong  inclination  to  move  a  fed- 
erally built  line  to  federal  lands  wherever 
possible.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  receive 
this  further  information  from  you,  I  intend 
to  communicate  my  strong  concerns  to  the 
Forest  Service.  In  the  meantime,  at  a  staff 
level  I  am  pressing  this  concern  with  Forest 
Service  personnel  and  would  appreciate  you 
doing  so  as  well. 

2.  Concerning  siting  of  Substation  3:  The 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
time  frame  here  is  extremely  short.  I  under- 
stand that  following  my  meeting  in  Drum- 
mond,  BPA  personnel  and  residents  from 
the  Gold  Creek  and  Drummond  areas  dis- 
cussed in  detail  alternatives  to  the  currently 
proposed  substation  site.  Further,  I  under- 
stand that  area  residents  have  now  devel- 
oped an  alternative  site  proposal.  I  would 
appreciate  your  informing  me  of  BPA's 
timetable  and  progress  to  date  of  assessing 
this  proposal  and  making  the  proposal  a 
part  of  the  Townsend-to-Garrison  EIS  proc- 
ess. 

I  understand  that  BPA  is  re-drawing  its 
maps  to  reflect  this  proposal.  Any  delay 
with  these  new  maps  will  make  It  very  diffi- 
cult for  area  residents  to  make  comments  in 
a  timely  manner.  My  staff  and  yours  are 
working  to  get  these  maps  out  as  quickly  as 
possible;  I  can  only  emphasize  the  need  to 
make  these  maps  available  immediately. 

3.  Concerning  the  line  siting  west  of  the 
Substation:  Once  again.  I  want  to  indicate 
my  strongest  concern  that  the  lines  not  be 
routed  through  farm  valleys  and  residential 
areas  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Fur- 


ther, wherever  possible,  federal  land  should 
be  used  for  line  siting.  Specifically.  I  reem- 
phasize  my  deep  concern  that  the  lines  are 
not  put  through  the  Flint  Creek  Valley.  It  is 
too  early  to  know  which  of  the  potential 
north-of-highway  or  south-of-Valley  routes 
would  make  the  most  sense— especially  as 
the  lines  approach  the  Missoula  area.  I 
would  like  to  be  kept  closely  informed  of 
the  progress  on  this  siting,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  southern  route  possibilities 
be  fully  explored. 

4.  Concerning  the  line  siting  in  the  Mis- 
soula area:  I  understand  that  Lou  Drieson  is 
about  to  start  the  preliminary  work  of  de- 
fining potential  sites  north  and  south  of 
Missoula.  Rather  than  wait  for  alternatives 
to  be  developed  before  starting  the  public 
review  process.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
meet  with  people  who  have  expressed  inter- 
est to  date  so  that  he  can  have  the  benefit 
of  knowledge  of  their  concerns  while  he  is 
still  developing  alternatives.  Following  is 
the  list  of  people  who  met  with  George  Esk- 
ridge  of  your  Missoula  office.  Gerald  Frick 
and  my  staff  while  I  was  in  Missoula. 

These  people  indicated  a  desire  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Drieson  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  making  sure  that  this 
happens.  Also,  if  any  of  these  people  are  not 
already  on  your  correspondence  list,  they 
should  t>e  added:  Mrs.  Jeanie  Kay  Ferguson, 
P.O.  Box  296,  Frenchtown,  MT  59834:  Mr. 
Dick  Carter,  17071  Touchette  Lance, 
Frenchtown,  MT  59834:  Mr.  Jan  Rappe,  Val- 
leys Preservation  Council,  Huson,  MT 
59846;  Mr.  Ed  Cauffman.  Clark  Fork  Basin 
Protection  Association,  4504  Fox  Farm  Rd., 
Missoula.  MT  59801;  Ms.  Margery  Harper, 
3000  Marshall  Canyon,  Missoula,  MT  59801; 
Mr.  Fred  Rappe,  Huson,  MT  59846. 

5.  During  the  Missoula  meeting,  one  land- 
owner suggested  the  possibility  of  looking 
into  what  is  known  as  the  'MacGruder  Cor- 
ridor "  for  portions  of  the  line's  siting.  I  un- 
derstand the  considerable  controversy  that 
portions  of  this  proposed  corridor  have  en- 
gendered in  the  past;  nevertheless,  I  would 
appreciate  a  thorough  explanation  of  how 
parts  of  this  corridor  might  possibly  t>e  used 
in  routing  the  BPA  lines  with  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  benefits  and  drawbacks. 

6.  BPA  staff  during  my  trip  suggested  to 
me  that  the  Missoula  area  presents  a  special 
dilemma  for  BPA:  On  the  one  hand,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  Impacts.  BPA 
would  prefer  to  site  the  lines  as  far  from 
Missoula  as  possible;  on  the  other  hand, 
BPA  feels  that  because  of  expected  Missou- 
la area  growth,  the  line  should  t>e  placed 
close  to  Missoula.  As  it  was  explained  to  me, 
Missoula,  in  effect,  acts  as  a  "magnet"  for 
the  lines  because  the  new  lines  would  serve 
Missoula  area  needs. 

Yet  during  the  meeting  with  Missoula 
landowners,  my  staff  and  your  staff.  I  un- 
derstand that  one  discussion  centered 
around  the  possibility  that  existing  BPA 
lines  could  meet  Missoula's  future  needs. 
This  is  the  result  of  these  existing  lines  no 
longer  having  to  be  used  to  wheel  power 
east  since  the  twin  500  kv  lines  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  areas  now  being  served  by 
the  Missoula  lines.  If  the  existing  lines  are 
not  to  t>e  used  to  lrar>smit  power  east,  they 
would  be  free  to  supply  Missoula  by  con- 
necting with  the  500  kv  lines.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  Missoula  need  not  be  a 
"magnet"  for  the  500  kv  lines,  that  instead 
there  is  only  a  need  to  tie  the  existing  lines 
Into  the  500  kv  lines  at  some  point  in  order 
to  meet  potential  future  Missoula  needs. 

Please  review  this  possibility  for  me  in 
detail.  Specifically,  what  options  exist  for 
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supplying  Missoula  needs  through  existing 
lines  that  would  connect  with  the  twin  500 
kv  lines? 

7.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Hot  Springs- 
Bell  EIS  will  only  address  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  the  twin  500  kv  lines  while  any  cor- 
ridor for  these  lines  may  prove  to  e  a  corri- 
dor for  potential  future  energy  develop- 
ment. Accordingly,  please  inform  me  of  your 
assessment  of  the  possibility  and  need  for 
expanding  the  scope  of  this  EIS.  As  you 
know,  had  the  possibility  of  future  energy 
corridor  needs  been  considered  in  both  the 
Drummond  and  Missoula  areas  when  the 
existing  230  kv  lines  were  sited,  much  of  the 
present  controversy  may  have  been  avoided. 
I  would  like  BPA  to  do  everything  possible 
as  it  develops  siting  for  the  new  lines  to 
ensure  that  this  sad  history  does  not  repeat 
itself  in  the  future,  and  I  would  appreciate  a 
detailed  account  of  your  planning.  Needless 
to  say.  were  BPA  to  submit  its  line  siting  to 
the  authority  of  the  Montana  Major  Facili- 
ties Siting  Act,  these  problems  could  be 
avoided. 

I  appreciated  your  detailed  responses  to 
my  last  written  request,  and  the  activity 
BPA  is  undertaking  to  improve  responsive- 
ness to  Montana  concerns  is  heartening. 
The  opening  of  a  Missoula  office,  the  toll 
free  line,  monthly  progress  bulletins  and  im- 
proved handling  of  public  meetings  as  well 
as  individual  requests  for  Information 
should  all  be  helpful. 

I  understand  that  your  responses  to  the 
several  pending  local  Inquiries  I  pointed  out 
in  our  last  meeting  have  now  been  received. 

I  met  with  Governor  Schwinden  during 
my  trip  to  Montana,  and  I  believe  that  Mon- 
tana officials  had  presented  BPA  with  a 
draft  memorandum  of  understanding  short- 
ly after  you  last  wrote  to  me.  Please  keep 
me  advised  of  the  progress  on  this.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  this  work  is  continuing  re- 
gardless of  the  lawsuit  now  pending  be- 
tween Montana  and  BPA.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  BPA  Impact  aid  authority  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  possible  to  assist  the 
State  of  Montana  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
siting  review  necessiuted  by  the  proposed 
lines. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Max  Baucvs.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
CARIBBEAN  INITIATIVE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
attention  has  been  focused  by  the 
media  on  the  current  situation  in  El 
Salvador,  that  this  administration's 
initiative  with  respect  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  has  often  been  overlooked. 
We  hear  that  one  needs  to  address  the 
real  cause  of  discontent  and  unrest  in 
the  developing  countries,  rather  than 
deal  only  with  its  symptoms.  I  believe 
the  Reagan  proposals  for  economic  re- 
juvenation in  the  Caribbean  are  an 
effort  to  do  just  that.  In  addition.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  emphasis  on  private 
investment  and  initiative. 

Two  of  Utah's  principal  newspapers, 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret 
News,  assessed  the  President's  propos- 
al on  their  editorial  page.  I  would  like 
to  call  these  editorials  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Deseret  News.  Feb.  25,  1982) 
This  New  Aid  Program  Can  Serve  U.S. 

Interests.  Too 
This  is  not  the  most  propitious  time  to 
launch  a  new  program  of  foreign  aid  to 
much  of  Latin  America,  what  with  the  long 
string  of  increasingly  huge  deficits  the  U.S. 
has  been  running. 

Nor  are  the  economic  and  political  prob- 
len»s  of  Latin  America  particularly  new. 
Many  previous  U.S.  efforU  have  been  made 
to  resolve  them  without  great  success,  in- 
cluding President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  President  Roosevelt's  Good 
Neighbor  Policy. 

But  the  proposed  new  aid  program  that 
President  Reagan  proposed  Wednesday  is 
different,  since  it  is  based  largely  on  private 
Investment  and  free  trade  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  aid  programs  that  often  swell  the  bu- 
reaucracies of  Latin  American  governments. 
Moreover,  the  proposal  that  Mr.  Reagan 
outlined  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  reflects  a  large  element  of  U.S-  self- 
interest  as  well  as  humanitarianism.  With- 
out some  such  effort,  the  U.S.  can  expect  to 
be  flooded  with  more  refugees  as  well  as  see 
more  Soviet  allies  in  our  back  yard  and 
more  exporters  of  revolution. 

The  Reagan  aid  plan  is  aimed  at  the  poor 
nations  of  the  Caribbean  basin,  including 
Jamaica.  Guatemala.  Honduras.  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Nicaragua.  El  Salva- 
dor. Costa  Rica.  Surinam,  and  Guyana.  It  is 
a  region  of  immense  poverty  but  also  consid- 
erable potential  for  development,  an  area  of 
violent  revolutions  but  also  pockets  of  polit- 
ical stability.  Among  its  major  asseU  is  a 
large  force  of  relatively  cheap  labor. 

Moreover,  the  new  aid  plan  is  aimed  at 
showing  there  is  more  peaceful  and  effec- 
tive alternative  to  the  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses offered  by  leftist  guerrillas.  The  idea 
is  that  even  the  possibility  of  a  thriving 
economy  can  enhance  political  stability  and 
personal  happiness. 

The  main  points  of  the  program  for  which 
President  Reagan  is  seeking  congressional 
authorization  are: 

One-way  free  trade  and  the  elimination  of 
duties  on  all  imports  from  the  Caribbean 
nations  except  for  textiles  and  apparel.  A 
•safeguard  mechanism"  would  be  created  to 
protect  any  U.S.  Industry  seriously  hurt  by 
such  imix>rts. 

Tax  breaks  for  American  investors  who 
plow  money  into  the  Caribbean  basin. 

An  extra  $350  million  appropriation  for 
1982  to  provide  emergency  assistance  for 
several  countries  said  to  face  "particularly 
critical "  situations.  The  money  would  be  de- 
posited in  U.S.  banks  and  never  leave  the 
country.  Rather,  it  would  be  used  to  extend 
credit  to  Caribbean  businessmen,  not  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Favorable  treatment  for  textile  and  ap- 
parel exports  from  the  Caribbean  basin 
while  efforts  are  continued  to  tighten 
Import  growth  from  other  major  suppliers. 

This  proposal  grows  out  of  the  meeting  in 
Nassau  last  August  that  included  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  U.S..  Canada.  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela.  These  four  industrial  powers 
agreed  to  pool  their  resources  to  assist  the 
Caribbean  basin  nations.  With  their  increas- 
ing oil  wealth,  both  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
are  expected  to  be  major  contributors  not 
only  in  development  funds,  but  also  in  con- 
cessionary petroleum  prices. 

The  Reagan  program  cannot  succeed 
without  the  active  cooperation  of  private 
business  in  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. Once  adopted,  it  can  provide  a  major 


test  of  how  much  America  cares  about  its 
neighbors  and  how  much  business  and  gov- 
ernment can  cooperate  to  spur  growth  in 
the  poorer  nations. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Feb.  26.  1982] 

Reagan  Caribbean  Aid  Package  Will 
Benefit  U.S.  As  Well 

In  concept,  though  perhaps  not  in  every 
detail.  President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  stands  out  as  one  of  this  young 
administration's  most  timely  and  well  con- 
sidered proposals. 

Although  emphasis  is  on  aid  for  the  strug- 
gling peoples  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America,  the  programs  equally  important 
thrust  is  toward  eventually  relieving  immi- 
gration pressures  on  the  United  States  from 
that  area. 

Mr.  Reagan  made  much  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  nations  struggling  to  sur\ive 
today's  economic  storms  and  promised  U.S. 
military  aid  to  resist  Marxist  advances.  But 
to  his  credit,  Mr.  Reagan  put  his  main  hope 
for  social  and  economic  redemption  on  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  Caribbean  people 
through  peaceful  means  which  would  blunt 
leftist  appeal. 

Critical  reaction  to  the  Initiative  reminds 
us  of  the  reflex  response  to  a  proposal  to 
build  a  prison  half-way  house  in  a  predomi- 
nantly residential  neighborhood.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  kind  words  for  the  overall 
plan  but  many  insist  that  certain  aspects  of 
it  are  unacceptable  because  of  real  or  imag- 
ined hardship  they  might  bring  to  domestic 
interests.  It  was  the  old  "we  think  halfway 
houses  are  fine,  but  build  them  somewhere 
else"  response. 

Admittedly,  the  presidents  request  for 
several  hundred  million  dollars  more  spend- 
ing for  the  Caribl>ean  region  during  this 
fiscal  year  and  the  next,  will  be  difficult  to 
justify  in  the  face  of  his  stern  policies  and 
proposals  aimed  at  drastic  domestic  spend- 
ing cutbacks. 

The  additional  money  for  the  Caribbean 
should  be  seen  in  the  nature  of  a  trade-off. 
Spending  could  begin  drying  up  the  immi- 
grant stream  at  Its  source  and  mayl>e  pre- 
vent spread  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  Influence 
in  this  sensitive  region.  In  that  case  greatly 
reduced  investments  would  be  expected  in 
refugee  facilities,  border  guards  and  even 
military  expeditions  to  places  like  El  Salva- 
dor. 

A  constantly  depressed.  hope-star\ed 
region  on  the  United  States'  southern  door- 
step is  an  irresisUble  invitation  to  trouble 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  Migration  from 
this  region  to  the  United  Sutes  looms  as  a 
problem  of  ever-growing  proportions  unless 
the  nations  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  can  be 
made  politically  and  economically  attractive 
to  millions  tempted  to  head  north  in  des- 
peration. 

The  Reagan  initiative  may  not  be  the  ulti- 
mate answer  even  if  it  is  somehow  imple- 
mented with  dispatch.  But  it  is  far  and  away 
better  than  the  poorly  coordinated  and 
under-funded  effort  not  being  made. 

For  the  good  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
pure  self  interest  of  the  American  people, 
the  Reagan  effort  to  shore  up  the  disheart- 
ened and  economically  deprived  Caribbean 
must  go  forward  and  even  be  improved 
upon.* 
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JAMES  J.  KILPATRICK  SUP- 
PORTS THE  KENNEDYHAT- 
PIELD  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESO- 
LUTION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Los  Angeles  Times  contained 
an  eloquent  column  by  the  distin- 
guished conservative  commentator, 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  reviewing  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution,  which 
calls  for  a  nuclear  freeze  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  followed 
by  major  reductions  in  the  current 
levels  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  Mr.  Kilpatrick  states,  the  resolu- 
tion has  "seized  on  an  issue  of  life-or- 
death  meaning  to  the  whole  planet, 
and  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  reso- 
lution that  thoughtful  conservatives 
could  not  support." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  take  the 
time  to  read  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column 
and  to  support  our  resolution.  As  Mr. 
Kilpatrick's  views  demonstrate,  sup- 
port for  the  nuclear  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions resolution  crosses  all  partisan 
and  philosophical  lines.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Kilpatrick'o  column  and  the  text  of 
the  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  L06  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  22. 

1982] 

Where  Are  Conservatives  on  the  Nuclear 

Dancer? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

John  Stuart  Mill  once  had  an  especially 
unkind  thing  to  say  about  conservatives.  It 
is  the  "law  of  their  existence."  he  sniffed, 
that  makes  them  "the  stupidest  party." 

That  was  120  years  ago.  but  recent  events 
at  home  and  abroad  prompt  a  melancholy 
reflection  that  Mill  liad  a  point. 

Throughout  Europe  and  in  parts  of  the 
Far  East,  demonstrations  against  nuclear 
arms  are  increasing.  Here  at  home,  the  bur- 
ghers of  Vermont  are  passing  resolutions.  A 
week  or  so  ago.  Sens.  Eldward  M.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  won  national  attention  for  their  res- 
olution urging  a  bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

Where  are  my  brother  conservatives? 
What  are  they  doing  about  the  most  awe- 
somely important  political  issue  in  the 
world?  Alas,  the  answer  is.  not  much. 

In  politics,  perception  is  everything.  The 
perception  grows  that  Kennedy  and  Hat- 
field and  their  lit>eral  colleagues  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  perils  that  are  posed  to 
mankind  by  nuclear  war.  A  corollary  percep- 
tion grows  that  conservatives  don't  give  a 
damn. 

Such  perceptions.  I  would  argue,  are 
wholly  unwarranted.  In  his  Nov.  19  speech 
to  the  National  Press  Club.  President 
Reagan  clearly  expressed  his  determination 
to  seek  an  iigreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
concerning  nuclear  weapons.  He  spoke  mov- 
ingly of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  all  people 
to  escape  from  the  shadow  of  a  mushroom 
cloud.  He  set  in  motion  Project  START,  an 
acronym  for  strategic  arms  reduction  talks. 

But  the  clarity  of  Reagan's  message  was 
diminished  by  his  use  of  charts  and  graphs 
and  statistics.  His  speech  was  a  one-day 
story.  Three  months  have  passed,  and  talk 
of  START  has  just  about  stopped.  Last 
week    the    State.  Department    threw    cold 


water  on  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution. 
Their  proposed  freeze  was  called  "impracti- 
cal." 

The  analogy  may  seem  frivolous  in  this 
context,  but  it  is  woefully  familiar.  While 
conservatives  dribble  along,  the  liberals 
have  a  way  of  stealing  the  ball  Kennedy 
and  Hatfield  and  their  100  liberal  cospon- 
sors  have  seized  on  an  issue  of  life-or-death 
meaning  to  the  whole  planet,  and  there  is 
not  a  sentence  in  their  resolution  that 
thoughtful  conservatives  could  not  support. 

"The  greatest  challenge  facing  the  Earth 
is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or  design."  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  "The  nuclear  arms  race  is  dangerously 
increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  t>e  humanity's  final  war."  Can  anyone 
deny  this?  "A  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  otHer  de- 
livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war."  Isn't  this  an  idea  worthy  of  explora- 
tion? 

Of  course  such  a  moratorium  merits  dis- 
cussion—and that  is  all  the  resolution  asks. 
The  resolution  urges  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  jointly  "pursue"  a 
complete  halt  to  the  arms  race,  that  the  two 
nations  "decide"  how  such  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  could  be  arranged,  and 
that,  proceeding  from  such  a  freeze,  the  two 
nations  "should  pursue  major,  mutual  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  nuclear  warheads, 
missiles  and  other  delivery  systems." 

The  element  of  a  "freeze"  is  a  new  ele- 
ment, though  the  device  of  a  truce  is  as  old 
as  warfare  itself.  Otherwise,  unless  words 
have  lost  their  meaning,  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field liberals  are  proposing  exactly  what 
Reagan's  START  proposed  in  Novemt>er. 
Why  can't  conservatives  get  behind  an  in- 
creasingly popular  cause? 

For.  make  no  mistake,  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  warfare  is  on  its  way  to  becoming 
the  most  popular  cause  in  the  world.  In  na- 
tions large  and  small.  East  and  West,  people 
clearly  comprehend  the  fearful  destructive 
power  of  today's  atomic  weapons.  They  ac- 
curately perceive  the  danger  to  the  continu- 
ation of  civilized  life,  and  they  want  that 
danger  removed.  If  conservatives  fail  to  rec- 
ognize this  swelling  demand,  and  to  identify 
with  it.  they  will  justify  the  charge  that 
Mill  leveled  against  them  long  ago. 

Text  or  S.J.  Res.  163— Joint  Resohttion 

On  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions. 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
E^rth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war:  and 

Whereas  a  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  de- 
livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war:  Now.  therefore.  l)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  ( 1 )  as  an  imme- 
diate strategic  arms  control  objective,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should— 

(a)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race: 

(b)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems:  and 


(c>  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(2)  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
pursue  major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems,  through  annual  per- 
centages or  equally  effective  means,  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability* 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  HAWAII 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  two  resolutions 
which  were  recently  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Hawaii  per- 
taining to  the  importation  of  sugar 
and  the  duty  on  macadamia  imports. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  past  that  Hawaii's  economy  is 
uniquely  vulnerable  to  agricultural  im- 
ports from  developing  countries.  Be- 
cause Hawaii  is  a  semitropical  area, 
products  such  as  sugar,  pineapple,  pa- 
payas, macadamia  nuts,  and  ornamen- 
tal flowers  face  competiton  which 
other  States  do  not.  Thus,  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  and  GSP  can 
have  a  severe  local  impact  without  af- 
fecting the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  aware  of  the 
vulnerability  of  its  economic  base  and 
is  encouraging  diversification.  Never- 
theless this  effort  will  take  time,  and 
its  success  is  not  guaranteed. 

I  ask  that  the  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
County  or  Hawaii— State  or  Hawaii 
RESOLtrriON  303-82 

Whereas,  the  Macadamia  Nut  industry  is 
of  basic  importance  to  the  State  of  Hawaii: 
and 

Whereas,  reducing  of  tariffs  on  foreign 
imports  of  Macadamia  Nuts  as  proposed  in 
Washington  would  be  highly  detrimental  to 
Hawaii:  and 

Whereas,  the  Hawaii  Macadamia  Nut  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  the  tariff  lowering  proposal: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  County  of  Hawaii  That  it  go  on 
record  as  opposing  the  lowering  of  the  tariff 
on  Macadamia  Nuts: 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  l)e  forwarded  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  Governor  George  R.  Ariyoshi. 
Members  of  the  Hawaii  Congressional  dele- 
gation and  the  Hawaii  Macadamia  Nut  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

County  or  Hawaii-State  or  Hawaii 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Com 
mittee's  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  recently  opened  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton on  U.S.  agricultural  trade  policies  of 
which  the  "one-way  free  trade  policy"  is  a 
part  and  will  be  within  the  realm  of  evalua- 
tion by  these  hearings:  and 

Whereas,  this  U.S.  trade  policy  which  is 
t>eing  pursued  by  the  United  States  is  hurt- 
ing domestic  sugar  growers  who  comprise  a 
major  portion  of  the  State  of  Hawaii's  econ- 
omy: and 

Whereas,  this  policy  has  directly  contrib- 
uted to  the  $100  million  in  losses  by  the  Ha- 
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waiian  sugar  industry  in  1981  by  encourag- 
ing foreign,  government  subsidized,  sugar 
producers  to  dump  sugar  onto  the  world 
market  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  this  policy  can  then  be  termed  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  late  demise  of  Ha- 
waiian sugar  plantations  and  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Amfac.  Inc.  of  the  forth- 
coming closing  of  Puna  Sugar  Company. 

Sow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  County  of  Hawaii  That  all  efforts 
l>e  made  to  support  a  change  in  this  U.S. 
trade  policy  which  has  proven  to  be  detri- 
mental to  Hawaii. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Senator  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga  be  commended  for  his  en- 
deavors to  influence  this  change  and  that 
other  meml)ers  of  Hawaii's  congressional 
delegation  be  encouraged  to  support  this 
effort. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  of  Hawaii  be  instructed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  all  members  of  the  Hawaii  Congres- 
sional Delegation.* 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  6 
o'clock  plus  a  minute  or  so.  In  a 
moment,  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  over  until  tomorrow. 

Before  I  ask  the  Senate  to  recess 
over.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  confer 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Conference,  on  another  matter  of 
scheduling.  In  the  meantime.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  TSONGAS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAS)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  on  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

■  Mr.  BAKER.  And  morning  business 
to  follow  on  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  or  the  yielding  back  of  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
the  special  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  So  the  time  for 
morning  business  will  be  very  brief,  as- 
suming that  the  two  leaders  use  the 
time  allocated  to  them,  and  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  of  that. 

It  may  be  possible  to  provide  an- 
other period  during  the  course  of  the 
day  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  VETO  MES- 
SAGE ON  S.  I503-STANDBY  PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  veto 
message  on  S.  1503  is  at  the  desk  to  be 
called  up  by  the  majority  leader  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader. 
I  have  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader  and  other  principal  parties  in- 
volved. I  wish  to  announce  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  regulatory  reform 
bill,  it  is  my  intention  to  call  up  this 
message  for  action  by  the  Senate. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
Senators  seeking  recognition,  and  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:28  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  23,  1982: 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Rear  Adm.  Herbert  R.  Lippold,  Jr..  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Frederic  Arnold  Eidsness.  Jr..  of  Colorado, 
to  be  an  assistant  administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  H.R.  5914.  a  bill  to  reorga- 
nize the  Public  Health  Service  and  im- 
prove its  efficiency.  While  a  few  of  the 
programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  aroused  controversy.  98  percent 
of  the  things  that  are  done  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  things  that 
virtually  every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber would  like  to  see  expanded.  We 
have  programs  to  increase  the  number 
of  children  immunized  against  dreaded 
diseases.  We  have  research  on  cancer, 
diabetes,  heart  disease,  prevention  of 
birth  defects  and  virtually  all  of  the 
major  disease  problems  that  plague 
man.  We  have  efforts  to  track  down 
the  origins  of  infectious  disease  out- 
breaks and  keep  them  from  spreading. 
We  enrich  the  quality  of  our  health 
care  professionals  and  insure  that  ade- 
quate numbers  of  physicians,  nurses 
and  other  trained  health  specialists 
are  available  to  the  country  generally 
and  to  the  underserved  areas  of  the 
country.  We  seek  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  care  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  reduce  for  States  the  cost 
of  providing  that  care. 

Because  all  of  us  would  like  to  do 
more  in  these  areas  than  we  have 
money  at  the  present  time  to  do,  it  is 
of  critical  importance  that  we  use  the 
funds  that  are  available  with  great  ef- 
ficiency. That  is  why  I  am  proposing  a 
streamlining  of  the  administration  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  And  I  think 
even  the  most  cursory  review  of  the 
current  organization  will  indicate  that 
it  is  time  for  such  a  reorganization. 

While  most  Americans  and  indeed, 
most  Members  of  Congress  may  think 
the  primary  responsibility  for  interna- 
tional health  is  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development.  We  also  have  an 
Office  of  International  Health  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Actually  we 
have  two  offices— the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Health  and  The  Office  of 
International  Health  Programs.  One 
office  is  in  Washington  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  the  other  is  in  Atlanta 
under  the  direction  of  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control.  Both  deal  with 
roughly  the  same  seven  continents 
and  there  Is  little  evidence  that  one 
could  not  do  the  job  just  as  well  as 
two. 


Two  agencies  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Health  Services  and 
Health  Resources  Administrations, 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by 
budget  cuts  and  program  eliminations. 
They  no  longer  manage  sufficient  pro- 
gram funding  to  justify  two  units  at 
the  agency  level  and  in  many  ways  the 
programs  managed  by  both  agencies 
would  be  better  off  with  one  central- 
ized administration. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  more  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  will  be  the  transfer  of 
the  National  Institution  for  Ocsupa- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  from  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  When  NIOSH  was 
established  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  In  1971  there 
was  no  clarification  In  that  law  as  to 
where  In  the  bureaucracy  the  Institute 
would  be  located. 

The  Nixon  administration  decided  to 
place  It  under  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  for  three  basic  reasons:  One. 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  which 
had  been  upgraded  from  the  Commu- 
nicable Disease  Center,  was  trying  to 
move  more  into  chronic  and  chemical- 
ly induced  disease  prevention  as  a  part 
of  Its  overall  mission.  Two,  both  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  and 
NIOSH  were  agencies  that  would  be 
deeply  Involved  In  epidemiological 
studies  as  to  the  orglns  of  various  dis- 
eases. Finally,  CDC  was  a  front  line.  In 
the  field  health  agency  that  was  In 
confrontation  with  real  health  pro- 
grams on  a  daily  basis  rather  than  pri- 
marily a  research  agency  dealing  with 
more  abstract  and  longer  term  health 
programs.  While  all  of  these  argu- 
ments seem  quite  logical  and  reasona- 
ble on  paper,  they  simply  did  not  pan 
out  in  reality. 

Deciding  that  you  want  to  move  an 
agency  from  a  purely  Infectious  dis- 
ease orientation  to  an  orientation 
which  emphasizes  Infectious  as  well  as 
chemically  Induced  disease  Is  one 
thing.  Changing  the  focus  of  a  large 
group  of  professionals  In  mldcareer  Is 
an  entirely  different  matter,  particu- 
larly when  those  professionals  are 
highly  trained  physicians  whose 
formal  training  and  career  experiences 
run  contrary  to  the  new  focus.  While 
CDC  has  remained  strong  in  infectious 
disease  matters,  the  non-NIOSH  por- 
tion of  the  agency  has  flatly  failed  to 
develop  expertise  In  matters  Involving 
chemical  and  environmental  programs. 
This  Is  perhaps  most  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  size  and  support  provid- 
ed for  the  non-NIOSH  efforts  In  envi- 
ronmental   health    which    are    today 


found  at  CDC.  This  years  justification 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
shows  only  23  positions  including  cleri- 
cal and  professional.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  major  focus  of  this 
environmental  health  program  has 
been  rat  control  and  trash  collection, 
important  health  problems  but  ones 
relating  again,  primarily  to  infectious 
disease. 

The  hope  that  the  two  efforts  in  epi- 
demiology might  become  mutually  re- 
inforcing proved  to  be  equally  far  off 
target.  The  bottom  line  appears  to  be 
that  occupational  epidemiology  and 
Infectious  epidemiology  have  little  in 
common  other  than  a  name  and  track- 
ing down  the  spread  of  a  virus  of  bac- 
teria from  animal  to  human  or  from 
human  to  human  does  not  give  one 
very  much  preparation  for  under- 
standing various  industrial  processes 
involving  the  use  of  thousands  of 
chemicals,  measuring  chemical  concen- 
trations, tracking  down  the  death  cer- 
tificates of  people  who  worked  in  a 
particular  factory  30  or  50  years  ago, 
or  linking  a  particular  chemical  with  a 
rare  form  of  cancer  or  a  new  and  puz- 
zling nervous  disorder. 

One  does  not  need  to  denigrate  the 
work  done  by  those  who  track  down 
the  spread  of  measles  or  the  plague  of 
encephalitis  to  note  that  the  two  jobs 
Involve  different  skills  and  types  of  ex- 
pertise. 

Perhaps  the  notion  that  CDC  and 
NIOSH  have  a  more  similar  role  in 
terms  of  ju;tive  involvement  in  every 
day  health  problems  is  the  most  valid. 
But  it  Is  very  important  to  remember 
that  NIOSH  is  not  a  regulatory 
agency.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  Depart- 
ment version  of  OSHA.  It  Is  a  scientif- 
ic agency  that  is  supposed  to  give  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  sound  and 
reliable  information  on  which  to  make 
regulatory  decisions. 

As  Secretary  Schweiker  pointed  out 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  there  have  been 
questions  about  the  quality  of  NIOSH 
scientific  research.  I  do  not  think  that 
In  the  end  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol has  very  much  to  offer  In  improv- 
ing that  quality.  I  do  think  however, 
that  the  toxicology  and  epidemiology 
programs  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
are  in  fact  today  serving  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  new  information  about 
hazardous  substances  on  which  regula- 
tory decisions  are  made  at  OSHA  as 
well  as  other  regulatory  agencies. 

NIOSH  needs  new  standards  of  ex- 
cellence In  Its  scientific  endeavors.  It 
also  needs  the  Interaction  with   the 
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Cancer  Institute,  the  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Institute 
for  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  which  this  bill  would  also 
transfer  to  NIH. 

The  Center  for  Health  Statistics  is  a 
critical  national  resource  now  located 
in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. It  may  offer  many  of  the  Impor- 
tant answers  to  questions  such  as  why 
the  Incidence  of  cancer  continues  to 
rise.  Is  there  In  fact  a  rapid  increase  In 
cirrohsls  of  the  liver  among  non- 
drinkers  and  what  is  the  role  of  diet  In 
heart  disease.  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  will  be  of  greatest 
value  to  the  research  community  and 
properly  belongs  In  NIH. 

Altogether  this  legislation  will 
reduce  the  number  of  agencies  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  from  6  to  4.  It 
will  allow  for  a  more  reasonable  struc- 
ture in  which  similar  types  of  activi- 
ties will  be  administered  together  and 
In  a  way  which  will  facilitate  Interac- 
tion and  decrease  the  likelihood  of  du- 
plication. Because  of  some  confusion 
which  may  have  resulted  from  specu- 
lation about  the  contents  of  this  bill 
prior  to  its  introduction,  I  would  like 
to  clarify  that  the  bill  does  not  call  for 
any  substantial  relocation  of  Public 
Health  Service  personnel  or  the  aban- 
donment of  any  facility.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  savings  that  will  come  about 
as  a  result  of  this  and,  to  be  honest, 
that  In  the  end  will  depend  In  large 
part  on  how  well  the  new  agencies  are 
run.  But  I  do  think  this  legislation 
would  provide  a  structure  that  could 
be  run  well  and  could  save  significant 
dollars  to  be  used  on  services  rather 
than  bureaucracy. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  H.R. 
5914: 

H.R.  5914 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to 
reduce  Ineffectiveness  and  duplication 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make 
the  following  administrative  reorganizations 
within  the  Department: 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Department")  a  Health  Care  Delivery 
Systems  Administration  to  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  SecreUry. 
The  Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the  Admin- 
istrator the  following  functions: 

(A)  The  functions  exercised  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  following 
units  of  the  Health  Services  Administration: 

(i)  The  Bureau  of  Health  Personnel  E>e- 
velopment  and  Services. 

(II)  The  Bureau  of  Community  Health 
Service. 

(iii)  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Service. 
(Iv)  The  Indian  Health  Service. 

(B)  The  functions  exercised  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  following 
bureaus  of  the  Health  Resources  Adminis- 
tration: 
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(!)  The  Bureau  of  Health  Professions. 

(ii)  The  Bureau  of  Health  Facilities. 

(iii)  The  Bureau  of  Health  Planning. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Bureau  for  Health  Promo- 
tion. Disease  Prevention,  and  Health  Educa- 
tion which  will  have  the  functions  exercised 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Health 
Promotion  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  the  Center  for  Health 
Promotion  and  Education  of  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  the  Office  on  Smoking  and 
Health  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  and  the  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Health  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  establish  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  Statistics  and  Systems  Research 
which  will  have  the  functions  exercised  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  and 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search under  sections  305  and  306  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  a  Center  for  State  Services  to  be 
headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
State  Services.  The  Secretary  shall  delegate 
to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  SUte 
Services  the  functions  exercised  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  follow- 
ing units  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control: 

(A)  The  Center  for  Infectious  Diseases. 

(B)  The  Epidemiology  Program  Office. 

(C)  The  Center  for  Prevention  Services. 

(D)  The  Center  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment and  Training. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  the  func- 
tions exercised  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  Laboratory  Im- 
provement Program  of  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Internation- 
al Health  the  functions  of  the  following  en- 
tities exercised  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act: 

(A)  The  Office  of  International  Health  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

(B)  The  International  Health  Program 
Office  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  ad- 
ministrative action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  first  section  of  this  Act  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  upon  completion  of  such  action.* 


EDUCATION  REGULATIONS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  3  years,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  been  review- 
ing regularly  all  of  the  final  and  pro- 
posed regulations  relating  to  education 
as  they  appear  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
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ter.  This  review  is  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  section  431  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  com- 
mittee is  the  only  congressional  com- 
mittee which  Is  reviewing  regulations 
in  such  a  consistent  and  detailed  fash- 
ion to  insure  that  the  congressional 
intent  is  being  followed.  The  proce- 
dure Is  a  difficult  one  involving  careful 
research  and  analysis  of  all  congres- 
sional action  In  all  phases  of  the  proc- 
ess leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  au- 
thorizing education  legislation. 

The  response  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  our  review  has  been  gen- 
erally positive,  with  the  Department, 
particularly  In  Instances  of  proposed 
regulations,  changing  the  regulations 
in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
the  conunlttee.  The  Involvement  of 
the  minority  staff  In  this  project  has 
been  encouraged  so  that  this  can  be  an 
objective  and  bipartisan  effort. 

The  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  provides  for  disapproval  by  con- 
current resolution  of  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Education 
when  those  regulations  are  found  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  legislation 
from  which  they  derive  their  author- 
ity. As  a  result  of  the  committee's 
review  of  these  education  regulations, 
four  regulations  were  disapproved  by 
the  Congress  In  1980  In  the  specific 
areas  of  arts  In  education,  law-related 
education,  assistance  for  library  and 
learning  resources,  and  regulations  for 
the  operation  of  the  Education  Appeal 
Board.  These  regulations  were  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Below  are  some  statistics  which  indi- 
cate the  scope  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  In  this  regard: 

Approximately  2,500  pages  of  final 
and  proposed  regulations  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  were  reviewed  by 
the  committee  from  1979-82. 

This  review  covered  programs  which 
receive  a  total  of  approximately  $14 
billion  In  Federal  funding. 

Of  the  172  regulations  reviewed,  102 
were  final  regulations  and  70  were  pro- 
posed regulations. 

One  hundred  letters  have  been  writ- 
ten outlining  concerns  about  educa- 
tion regulations  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  35  of  which  have  been 
about  final  regulations  and  65  about 
proposed  regulations. 

Sixty-nine  responses  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  In  refer- 
ence to  these  letters.  In  a  number  of 
instances  our  comments  relating  to 
proposed  regulations  were  incorporat- 
ed into  the  final  regulations  without 
direct  notification  to  the  committee. 

This  has  been  a  very  difficult  and 
time-consuming  task  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  through  it  we  have  assisted 
In  removing  many  pages  of  regulations 
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and  many  unnecessary  requirements; 
and  I  pledge  my  efforts  as  chairman  to 
continue  this  essential  oversight.* 
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and  heart-felt  commendation.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
Mr.  Stopper,  continued  success  in  all 
his  future  endeavors.* 


March  23,  1982 
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ANTHONY  P.    'ANDY'  STOPPER 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  an  important 
event  in  Reading.  Pa.,  which  will  take 
place  on  March  30.  1982.  On  that  date. 
Mr.  Anthony  P.  "Andy"  Stopper,  will 
be  honored  at  a  testimonial  banquet 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  after 
43  V4  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
Reading  High  School. 

As  a  teacher  at  Reading  High 
School.  Mr.  Stopper  served  U'/i  years 
as  chairman  of  the  social  studies  de- 
partment, he  also  served  as  the  head 
football  coach  at  Reading  High  School 
for  16  years  and  was  an  assistant 
coach  for  8  years.  As  head  coach  his 
record  was  a  .533  average  in  the  win 
column.  During  that  time,  he  was  also 
instrumental  in  securing  college  place- 
ment for  83  of  his  Reading  High 
School  football  players.  Mr.  Stopper 
was  head  coach  of  the  Reading  High 
School  track  team  for  30  years.  His 
teams  have  won  the  district  III  cham- 
piol^hips.  4  Perm  relays,  10  East  Perm 
championships,  and  8  East  Perm  all- 
league  championships.  Further,  in  the 
Venzke  relays.  Mr.  Stopper  fielded  the 
best  team  in  1979.  1980.  and  1981.  Mr. 
Stopper  also  served  for  8  years  as 
president  of  the  Reading  Football  Of- 
ficials and  also  played  championship 
baseball  and  basketball.  He  has  been 
honored  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  Wil- 
liamsport.  Berks  County,  Villanova, 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  of  particular  note  that  during 
the  more  than  four  decades  of  service 
to  Reading  High  School.  Mr.  Stopper 
never  took  a  single  day  of  sick  leave  or 
used  any  personal  days.  Whenever  his 
students  needed  him,  he  was  there.  A 
resolution  by  the  Reading  School 
Board  gave  well-deserved  praise  to  this 
outstanding  educator.  A  key  phrase  in 
the  resolution  underlines  this  man's 
dedication  to  his  students.  It  states: 

Since  1938.  Anthony  P.  Stopper  has  been 
more  than  a  teacher— he  has  been  a  builder 
of  young  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
have  gone  on  to  success  and  to  varied  fields 
of  endeavor. 

It  is  because  of  dedicated  individuals 
like  Mr.  Stopper,  that  our  educational 
system  is  so  rewarding  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  proud  to  honor  Mr.  Stopper, 
whose  outstanding  service  in  the  field 
of  education  makes  him  a  valued 
member  of  my  community.  His  years 
of  service  are  an  achievement  which 
certainly    warrants    high    recognition 


U.S.  TERRITORIES  ASSESS 

IMPACT   OF   CARIBBEAN    BASIN 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Delegate  from  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Ron  de  Lugo,  appeared 
earlier  today  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade  to  tes- 
tify on  the  impact  of  the  President's 
proposed  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
on  our  territories.  Delegate  de  Lugo. 
who  also  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Territorial  Caucus  in  this  body, 
stressed  in  this  testimony  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  economies  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
while  extending  benefits  to  the  rest  of 
the  Caribbean.  I  am  including  the  text 
of  Ron's  testimony  here  for  the  bene 
fit  of  our  colleagues  and  I  urge  them 
to  review  it  carefully. 
Testimony  or  Delegate  Ron  oc  Lugo  or  the 
Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. Governor  Luis  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  myself  are  here  today  to  testify  regard- 
ing our  concerns  and  the  President's  pro- 
posed Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

I  recognize  that  the  Committee  has  placed 
the  Caribbean  Basin  £k;onomic  Recovery 
Act  on  a  fast  track  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  President's  desire  to  aid  the  region  in  as 
short  an  order  as  possible.  I  agree  that  it  is 
important  for  us  to  focus  attention  on  as- 
sisting our  economically  depressed,  aind  sub- 
sequently politically  volatile,  neighbors. 
There  are.  however,  some  real  concerns  as 
to  the  effect  this  Act  will  have  on  the  U.S. 
flag  territories  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  last  Wednes- 
day, the  President,  stated,  and  I  quote: 
"Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
have  a  longstanding  special  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  Their  development 
must  be  enhanced  by  our  policy  toward  the 
rest  of  the  region.  We  have  consulted  close- 
ly with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
about  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and 
the  legislation  I  am  requesting  today  will  re- 
flect Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Island  Inter- 
est in  many  Important  ways." 

I  think  it  is  great  that  the  President  has 
said  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
must  be  "enhanced"  by  the  policy  toward 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Let's  be  realistic.  No  one  looking  at  this 
legislation  can  say  that  the  position  of  the 
flag  territories  is  enhanced.  Yet.  the  fact  is 
we  are  not  that  far  from  a  compromise  posi- 
tion which  would  allow  us  in  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories to  survive  a  Caribbean  Initiative. 

For  the  flag  territories  to  survive  this  ini- 
tiative, certain  safeguards  and  additloral  in- 
centives are  imperative.  Some  of  these  safe- 
guards and  incentives  have  been  incorporat- 
ed in  the  Act.  Extension  of  the  Accelerated 
Cost  Recovery  System  (A.C.R.S.)  and   In- 


vestment Tax  Credit  (I.T.C.)  to  companies 
operating  in  the  flag  territories,  along  with 
the  direct  investment  and  pass  through  pro- 
visions will  help  offset  the  impact  of  extend- 
ing the  ITC  benefiU  to  Caribbean  Basin 
countries. 

One  safeguard  which  we  stressed  as  a  pri- 
ority from  the  beginning  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  Administration  is  completion  of 
the  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands  airport.  This 
airport  has  repeatedly  been  at  the  top  of 
the  black  star  airport  list,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  airports  in  the  world.  This,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two 
airports  in  the  Caribt>ean  region  smaller 
than  St.  Thomas',  places  us  at  a  clear  disad- 
vantage in  an  area  where  access  by  air  de- 
termines the  success  of  tourism  as  well  as 
other  business  development. 

In  the  fact  sheet  on  the  President's  OAS 
speech,  announcing  his  Caribbean  Policy,  it 
was  clearly  stated  that.  .  .  legislation 
under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  will  re- 
flect Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  inter- 
ests In  the  following  ways:  Expansion  of  air- 
ports in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  meas- 
ures to  encourage  the  development  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a 
transportation  hub  for  the  Caribbean 
region." 

Once  the  ADAP  bill  moves  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  will  expect 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  honor 
his  commitment  to  us  to  support  the  ear- 
markings  of  ADAP  funds  or  to  support 
other  means  to  insure  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Thomas  airport  project. 

Of  paramount  concern  to  us  in  this  entire 
intiative  is  the  survival  of  our  rum  industry. 
In  an  attempt  to  offset  the  obvious  threat 
to  both  the  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands 
industries,  the  legislation  proposes  to  trans- 
fer the  excise  taxes  on  rum  imported  from 
beneficiary  Caribbean  countries  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  While  the 
Virgin  Islands  accepts  the  excise  tax  trans- 
fer as  compensatory,  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
our  rum  Industry.  The  industry  means  jobs 
and  it  means  revenues  which  are  tied  to  a 
concrete  local  produce.  We  do  not  want  to 
trade  these  for  a  compensatory  revenue 
transfer,  the  basis  for  which  will  be  increas- 
ingly abstract  once  our  industry  disappears. 

Ideally  I  would  like  to  see  rum.  like  tex- 
tiles, excluded  from  the  Act.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  compromise  is  more  realistic. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  excise  transfer  pro- 
visions. I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  amend 
the  Act  to  provide  the  following:  (I)  require 
negotiations  of  agreements  permitting 
Virgin  Island  rums  to  gain  access  to  Europe- 
an markets  along  with  other  Caribbean 
states  which  presently  enjoy  such  tariff 
preferences:  and  (2)  have  a  progressive 
quota  system  to  allow  for  orderly  growth  in 
duty  free  imports. 

The  immediate  and  complete  elimination 
of  the  present  tariff  on  Caribbean  Basin 
rum  from  its  present  level  of  SI. 62  per  proof 
gallon  represents  a  double-barreled  threat 
to  the  Virgin  Islands:  it  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  rum  industry  as  well 
as  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment. Allow  me  to  cite  some  statistics 
highlighting  the  importance  of  the  rum  in- 
dustry to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  explain 
how  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion fail  to  adequately  protect  such  a  vital 
sector  of  our  economy. 

Excise  taxes  collected  on  Virgin  Island 
rum  sold  on  the  mainland  and  rebated  to 
the  territory's  treasury  amounted  to  $36.2 
million  in  1980.  or  approximately  18  percent 
of  all  government  revenues  that  year.  It  is 


our  largest  single  source  of  government  rev- 
enue. In  addition,  the  rum  industry  employs 
approximately  3  percent  of  our  total  manu- 
facturing workforce.  In  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  industry  and  because  mo- 
lasses are  not  presently  produced  on  the 
island,  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
annually  contributes  $2  million  to  assist  in 
the  purchase  of  molasses  on  terms  similar  to 
foreign  Caribbean  rum  producers.  I  simply 
cannot  over  emphasize  the  critical  signifi- 
cance of  the  rum  industry  to  the  economic 
well-t>eing  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Why  will  the  elimination  of  the  tariff  en- 
danger the  rum  industry?  85  percent  of  all 
Virgin  Island  rum  consumed  on  the  main- 
land is  unaged  rum  shipped  in  bulk.  This 
rum.  which  is  purchased,  bottled  and  sold 
under  private  labels,  is  priced  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  price  scale  thereby  making  it  ex- 
tremely price  sensitive. 

Once  the  $1.62  per  proof  gallon  tariff  is 
reduced,  foreign  rum  impwrts.  of  which  85 
p>ercent  presently  originate  from  Caribbean 
Basin  countries,  will  become  cheaper  than 
our  own  rum  and  will  therefore  replace  it. 
The  purchasers  of  bulk  unaged  rum.  con- 
scious of  their  bottom  line  will  use  the  least 
expensive  rum  for  their  private  labels— and 
you  can  be  sure  that  It  will  not  be  Virgin 
Island  rum. 

Foreign  rum  producers  in  the  Caribbean 
already  enjoy  considerable  economic  advan- 
tages which  are  not  available  to  our  own 
rum  producers.  They  are  not  subject  to  our 
minimum  wage  standards,  to  our  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards,  to  our 
environmental  standards;  they  have  access 
to  low  cost  molasses  and  can  ship  on  lower 
cost  foreign  flag  bottoms.  Of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  fact  that  pursuant  to  Pro- 
tocol No.  7  of  the  Lome  Convention  of  1975. 
those  Caribbean  rum  producers  can  export 
their  product  into  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  Canada  dutyfree,  subject 
to  certain  quotas,  while  Virgin  Island  rum  is 
effectively  prevented  from  competing  in 
those  markets  t>ecause  of  the  high  tariff.  Al- 
lowing foreign  Caribbean  rums  to  have 
duty-free  access  into  European  and  Canadi- 
an markets  without  similar  access  for  Virgin 
Islands  rum  producers  is  not  a  fair  exchange 
and  would  limit  our  industry's  ability  to 
compete  on  the  world  markets.  In  fat  I.  such 
a  situation,  coupled  with  the  lower  produc- 
tion costs  of  foreign  rum  producers  result- 
ing from  the  reasons  already  set  forth,  will 
certainly  assure  foreign  rum  producers  with 
a  competitive  advantage  which  will  most 
probably  destroy  our  own  industry.  Further- 
more, most  of  the  rum  producers  operating 
on  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
multinational  companies  which  also  own 
and  operate  underutilized  distilleries  else- 
where in  the  Caribbean.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  transfer  production  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico  to  their  foreign  facili- 
ties so  that  no  new  distilleries  may  even  be 
built.  Clearly  the  minimal  regulatory 
burden  together  with  the  duty  free  access  to 
foreign  and  United  States  markeU  would 
give  foreign  rum  producers  an  unsurmount- 
able  competitive  advantage  over  our  own 
rum  producers. 

I  believe  that  there  are  ways  to  further 
the  expressed  intent  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  without  placing  in  jeopardy  the 
rum  industry  which  is  so  vital  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  One  such  way  would  be  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  growth  in  the  importation  of 
duty  free  rums  through  the  use  of  progres- 
sively higher  quotas.  As  has  been  proposed 
in  the  case  of  sugar  imports,  the  President, 
in    furtherance    of    this    nation's    foreign 
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policy  interests,  should  establish  an  annual 
duty  free  quota  for  particular  Caribbean 
Basin  countries.  These  individual  quotas, 
which  could  begin  with  an  amount  equal  to 
last  year's  imports  into  the  United  States, 
could  be  increased  by  10  percent  annual  in- 
crements. Amounts  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  exceed  the  quota  would 
be  subject  to  the  applicable  tariff  on  foreign 
rum  for  that  year.  The  quotas  would  remain 
available  and  would  continue  to  expand  an- 
nually only  if  the  following  two  conditions 
were  satisfied  each  year: 

( 1 )  Total  exports  of  Virgin  Islands'  rum  to 
the  United  States  exceeded  95  percent  of 
their  1981  base  year  levels:  and 

(2)  Virgin  Islands'  rum  exports  had  access 
to  markets  in  Canada,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  and  other  Caribl>ean 
Basin  Initiative  partners  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions at  least  equal  to  those  available  to 
the  rum  exported  from  the  particular  coun- 
try seeking  a  duty-free  quota  from  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  represents  a 
fair  compromise.  It  assures  that  our  Carib- 
bean neighbors  will  be  able  to  share  on  a 
duty-free  basis  any  expansion  in  the  over-all 
rum  market  while  insuring  that  the  Virgin 
Islands'  rum  industry  will  not  be  destroyed. 

I  further  believe  that  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  the  Con- 
gress should  reduce  the  competitive  disad- 
vantages of  industry  located  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  by  removing  unnec- 
essary regulatory  burdens  which  should  not 
be  applicable  l)ecause  of  the  particular  geo- 
graphic or  environmental  condition  of  these 
islands.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the 
Virgin  Islands  rum  industry.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  required  the 
construction  of  a  $4  million  waste  treatment 
plant  to  treat  effluents  which  are  presently 
discharged  and  dissipated  into  the  Caribbe- 
an Sea.  although  there  is  no  clear  proof 
that  such  effluents  are  harmful  to  marine 
life.  The  cost  of  such  a  plant  could  exceed 
the  book  value  of  the  present  rum  distill- 
ery's facilities.  Clearly,  such  regulatory 
burden  contributes  to  the  cost  of  Virgin  Is- 
lands' rum  at  the  expense  of  its  competitive 
position,  because  foreign  producers  do  not 
have  to  bear  such  a  burden. 

I  am  concerned  that  Title  II  of  the  Trade 
Act  does  not  provide  sufficient  safeguards 
for  Virgin  Islands  industries,  particularly  its 
rum  industry.  Title  II  provides  an  ex  post 
facto  remedy  to  harm  which  our  industries 
could  not  absorb.  I,  therefore,  request  that 
the  law  be  liberalized  to  trigger  action  under 
Title  II  more  effectively. 

Let  me  briefly  address  some  other  Issues 
relating  to  our  rum  industry  which  arise  out 
of  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Subsection  104(b)  of  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  "snapback"  of  tariffs  in 
the  event  of  a  reduction  in  excise  taxes  cov- 
ered into  the  Virgin  Island  treasury.  Be- 
cause of  the  essential  nature  of  these  reve- 
nues to  our  Government,  any  reduction  in 
such  revenues  should  automatically  trigger 
the  reinstltutlon  of  the  tariff  on  foreign 
rums.  Therefore.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  "snapback"  provisions  be  made  manda- 
tory upon  the  reduction  in  rum  excise  taxes 
being  covered  into  the  Virgin  Islands  treas- 
ury. 

Similarly.  Section  302  does  not  provide 
that  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  receive  a  share 
of  all  excise  taxes  collected  on  foreign  im- 
ported rums.  It  provides  that  all  such  excise 
taxes  shall  be  covered  into  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico  treasuries  only  If  the 
amount  per  proof  gallon  on  foreign  rums 
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paid  over  does  not  exceed  the  amount  per 
proof  gallon  on  Virgin  Island  or  Puerto 
Rican  rum  paid  over  to  the  treasuries  of 
those  territories.  Clearly,  if  the  excise  tax 
on  foreign  rums  were  to  be  raised,  or  if  the 
excise  tax  on  Virgin  Island  and  Puerto 
Rican  rums  were  to  be  lowered  so  that  a  dif- 
ferential would  result  in  a  higher  excise  tax 
on  foreign  rums,  then  the  amount  of  excise 
taxes  collected  pursuant  to  such  a  differen- 
tial would  not  have  to  be  covered  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  possessions.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  such  a  distinction. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
Section  302  does  not  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  any  guidelines  for  es- 
tablishing the  formula  for  allocating  t>e- 
tween  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
any  excise  taxes  collected  on  foreign  rums. 
Given  the  precarious  economic  situation  of 
our  rum  industry  relative  to  that  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  presently  controls  87  percent  of 
the  domestic  rum  market.  I  should  like  to 
offer  the  following  formula  for  allocating 
such  excise  taxes: 

(1)  In  distributing  any  excise  taxes  collect- 
ed on  foreign  rums  imported  into  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
shall  first  be  made  available  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  make  up  the  difference,  if  any. 
between  the  amount  of  excise  taxes  collect- 
ed on  sales  of  Virgin  Island  rums  in  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  of  such 
excise  taxes  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  fiscal  year  1981:  and 

(2)  Any  amount  remaining  shall  then  be 
distributed  between  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  proportion  to  their  sales  of 
rum  on  the  United  States  market;  provided, 
however,  that  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  in  no 
event  receive  less  than  25  percent  of  any  re- 
maining funds. 

This  formula  will  enable  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  provide  our  rum  industry  with  addi- 
tional resources  with  which  to  assist  in  com- 
peting with  their  stronger  rivals  throughout 
the  Caribt>ean. 

In  summary,  the  Virgin  Islands  is  willing 
to  share  with  its  neighbors  an  expanding  do- 
mestic rum  market  as  part  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  goals  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative: but  we  are  willing  to  do  so  in  an  or- 
derly manner  which  will  not  jeopardize  one 
of  our  few  viable  industries,  and  one  which 
is  so  Important  to  the  fiscal  and  employ- 
ment situation  of  the  territory. 

With  these  provisions,  we  believe  our  rum 
industry  could  survive  duty-free  rum  import 
from  other  Caribt>ean  countries. 

Part  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, not  reflected  in  the  legislation,  is 
support  for  a  bill  I  have  introduced.  H.R. 
5113.  which  Is  currently  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
make  the  Virgin  Islands  more  competitive 
with  its  Caribbean  neighbors  by  reducing 
the  30  percent  tax  withheld  on  passive 
income,  such  as  interest  and  dividends,  to  10 
percent.  This  30  percent  tax  has  inhibited 
business  investment  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
since  the  tax  is  viewed  as  punitive.  I  would 
ask  this  Committee  and  the  Administration 
to  support  this  legislation,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  CBI. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  the  demise  of  our  watch  industry. 
The  industry  has  gone  from  employing 
1.300  persons  and  over  $100  million  in  wages 
and  taxes  to  the  Virgin  Islands  economy,  to 
employment  of  less  than  300  persons  in  the 
last  two  years. 

To  save  our  watch  industry.  I  introduced 
H.R.  5738.  The  bill  eliminates  the  present 
requirement  that  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
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value  be  added  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  which 
precludes  our  industry  from  competing  with 
the  low  tariff  schedules  for  watch  parts.  My 
bill  also  adds  production  incentives  designed 
to  reward  labor  intensive  watch  companies. 

I  consider  support  of  this  fairly  innocuous 
bill  to  save  one  of  our  existing  industries  a 
small  concession  in  light  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  plan  which  threatens  to  inhibit  new 
industry  in  the  territory. 

Purthermore,  in  view  of  the  25-percent 
local  content  rules  of  origin  test  proposed 
for  beneficiary  countries.  I  question  wheth- 
er my  bill  sufficiently  protects  our  watch  in- 
dustry. Possibly,  given  the  difficulties  of  the 
past,  a  limited  exclusion  may  be  necessary 
for  products  of  beneficiary  countries  which 
utilize  materials  from  Column  II  nations. 

I  have  some  additional  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  72/25  rules  of  origin  test.  First 
of  all  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  inclusion 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  as 
beneficiary  countries  for  purposes  of  the  25- 
percent  local  content  rule.  In  addition.  I 
urge  a  minor  amendment  to  the  provision 
requiring  goods  from  beneficiary  countries 
to  go  directly  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  duty-free  treatment.  The 
amendment  would  allow  these  goods  to  go 
through  the  Virgin  Islands  without  losing 
their  duty-free  status.  This  would  he  con- 
sistent with  the  twin  plant  concept  which 
would  allow  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  provide  the  sicilled  labor  add-ons  to 
Caribbean  Basin  products. 

In  this  context.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  endorsement  of  my  legisla- 
tion, currently  before  the  Subcommittee, 
which  would  raise  the  foreign  content  per- 
mitted from  50  percent  to  70  percent.  I  also 
appreciate  the  language  in  the  Act  allowing 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  to  re- 
ceive treatment  equal  to  that  of  beneficiary 
countries  under  the  75/25  test,  if  preferable. 
Again.  I  point  out  that,  given  our  position  as 
offshore  areas  subject  to  U.S.  laws,  this 
could  still  leave  us  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

In  closing  I  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  stands  ready  to  play  its  role, 
along  with  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  part  of  this 
country  most  able,  through  our  cultural  af- 
finity, to  link  U.S.  interesU  in  the  Caribbe- 
an with  the  needs  of  our  neighbors.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Administration  sup- 
ports development  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean 
Center  at  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  note  its  plans  to  use  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico  for  agricultural  training 
and  assistance  programs. 

My  hope  is  that  a  program  by  the  United 
States  to  help  our  Caribbean  neighbors  will 
contain  sufficient  safeguards  to  assure  the 
protection  of  U.S.  citizens  living  in  its  terri- 
tories. The  amendments  I  have  proposed 
today  will  make  the  Caribbean  Basin  legisla- 
tion do  that.* 


THE  SOVIET  GRAIN  EMBARGO- 
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HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days,  I  have  shared  with  my 
colleagues  portions  of  the  National 
Com  Growers  Association  report  enti- 
tled 'Effects  of  the  1980  and  1981  Lim- 
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itations  on  Grain  Exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  Business  Activity,  Jobs. 
Government  Costs,  and  Farmers." 

Today.  I  would  like  to  give  my  col- 
leagues the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  third  chapter  of  the  report.  This 
chapter  contains  estimates  of  the 
direct  losses  and  costs  of  this  ill-ad- 
vised action. 
ErrccTS  or  the  1980  and  1981  Limitations 

ON  Grain   Exports  to  the   U.S.S.R.   on 

Business    Activity,    Jobs,    Government 

Costs,  and  Farmers 
3.  estimates  or  direct  losses  and  costs 

In  Section  2  we  described  the  linkages  of 
farm  produced  grain  to  various  economic 
sectors  in  and  outside  agriculture.  In  this 
section,  we  provide  specific  estimate  of 
losses  and/or  costs  incurred  by  the  private 
sector  and  by  government  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  1980  suspension  (later  embargo)  of 
certain  exports  to  the  USSR. 

(A)  Reduced  Value  of  Inland  Transporta- 
tion. Losses  to  providers  of  rail,  barge,  and 
other  transport  for  grains  and  oilseeds  are 
estimated,  based  on  composite  freight  rates 
provided  in  Section  Two.  and  on  two  levels 
of  reduced  exports: 

18.3  mmt  of  lost  exports,  the  gross 
amount  by  which  U.S.  shipments  to  the 
USSR  in  the  period  January-October  1980 
were  reduced.  Using  this  approach,  the  esti- 
mated loss  in  freight  receipts  mostly  to  rail 
and  barge  operators  was  $175  million:  or 

12  mmt.  a  rough  estimate  of  the  net 
amount  by  which  U.S.  exports  of  grain  and 
soybeans  to  the  world  were  reduced  in  1980. 
This  takes  into  account  our  increased  ex- 
ports to  other  countries  that  were  the  direct 
result  of  a  rerouting  of  3rd  country  exports 
to  the  USSR  and  increased  U.S.  exports  to 
their  usual  markets.  The  estimated  loss  in 
freight  receipts  in  this  case,  where  the  loss 
in  USSR  exports  was  partly  offset,  would  be 
at>out  $145  million.  Judgments  and  claims 
on  this  matter  will  vary.  Just  after  January 
4.  USDA  and  other  official  spokesmen  made 
representations  that  large  amounts  of  grain 
no  longer  bound  for  the  USSR  would  t>e 
bought  by  Mexico.  It  is  possible  that  Mexico 
bought  some  of  the  grain,  but  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  Mexico  bought  more  than  she 
would  have  needed  from  the  U.S. 

(B)  Ocean  Shipping  (world).  Net  losses  in 
revenues  in  1980  were  either: 

$365  mil.  based  on  the  gross  loss  of  export 
sales  to  the  USSR:  or 

$240  mil.  based  on  the  net  loss  of  export 
sales  to  the  world. 

As  indicated  earlier,  less  than  5  percent  of 
this  loss  can  be  allocated  directly  to  U.S. 
flag  vessels,  although  much  more  might  be 
attributed  to  U.S.  ownership  and/or  man- 
ning of  foreign  flag  vessels. 

(C)  Labor  Lost  in  Transport  and  Shipping. 
We  have  not  estimated  this  directly,  but  in- 
clude it  with  an  aggregate  estimate  later  in 
this  section  of  the  overall  impact  on  labor 
and  goods.  The  total  loss  in  Jobs  throughout 
the  economy  was  in  the  area  of  310.000. 

(D)  Balance  of  Payments.  The  loss  in 
export  earnings  from  reduced  shipments  to 
the  USSR  in  1980  was: 

Approximately  $2.5  billion,  based  on 
actual  export  prices  and  the  gross  amount 
of  reduced  exports:  or 

About  $1.5  billion.  If  only  60  percent  of 
the  gross  loss  in  exports  is  considered,  in 
view  of  increased  exports  to  other  countries. 

There  Is.  however,  another  balance  of  pay- 
ments cost  that  must  be  assessed— the  re- 
duced per  unit  value  of  U.S.  grain  export 
sales  after  January  4.  1980:  (1)  to  all  other 
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countries  In  1980:  and  (2)  to  all  other  coun- 
tries In  1981.  We  estimate  that  the  lower 
prices  averaging  15-20  cents/bu.  of  corn  and 
wheat  in  1980  and  30-40  cents/bu.  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1981  affected  roughly 
3,600  million  bushels  of  the  two  export 
grains  in  1980  and  2,900  million  bushels  In 
1981.  Losses  in  exports  from  this  secondary 
impact  on  the  value  of  all  exports  were  in 
the  area  of  $540-$720  million  in  1980  and 
$870-$!. 160  million  In  1981. 

(E)  Government  Costs.  In  the  previous 
section  we  Identified  about  505  million  bush- 
els of  increased  acquisitions  of  grain  by  CCC 
because  of  the  trade  suspension.  The  cost  of 
these  acquisitions  is  conservatively  estimat- 
ed at  $1.5  billion. 

Interest  on  $1.5  billion  for  the  three  years 
that  these  extra  stocks  are  expected  to  be  in 
CCC  hands,  at  12  percent  amounts  to  $540 
million.  Storage  and  handling  at  30  cents/ 
bu./year  comes  to  $454  million.  Extra  costs 
for  wheat  target  price  payments  made  in 
1981  were  as  much  as  $375  million. 

(P)  The  U.S.  Economy.  The  lost  exports  to 
the  USSR  as  a  result  of  the  January  4.  1980 
embargo  had  a  major  impact  on  the  total 
U.S.  economy.  Agricultural  production  and 
exports  generate  Jobs  and  incomes  far 
beyond  farming  itself— in  the  agricultural 
Input  industries,  in  transportation  and  stor- 
age, in  food  processing,  etc.  For  example. 
USDA  estimates  that  every  $1  million  of 
production  or  exports  of  wheat,  com.  or  soy- 
beans results  in  $5.2-$5.4  million  In  gross 
output  of  goods  and  services  in  the  whole 
economy,  including  the  farming  sector. 

The  aggregate  effects  on  the  U.S.  econo- 
my of  the  USSR  grain  embargo  are  summa- 
rized in  the  following  table.  In  making  these 
calculations  we  used  the  season  average 
prices  of  com.  wheat  and  soybeans  that  ac- 
tually prevailed  In  the  1979-80  marketing 
year,  prices  well  below  what  they  would 
have  been  without  the  embargo,  as  indicat- 
ed previously.  Using  these  prices  tends  to 
underestimate  the  losses  involved,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  In  income  to  the  U.S. 
economy  is  so  great  that  one  can  treat  it 
conservatively  without  loss  of  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  the 
full  18.3  mmt  of  grain  and  soybeans  affected 
by  the  embargo  represents  lost  exports  over 
two  seasons.  As  discussed  earlier,  this  prob- 
ably overestimates  the  loss  in  actual  exports 
In  1980.  but  Is  a  reasonable  representation 
or  an  underestimate  of  the  two  year  loss  In 
exports. 

The  effects  of  the  1980  embargo  on  the 
U.S.  economy  are  estimated  as  follows, 
based  on  the  Commerce  Department's 
Input-output  model  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  the  gross  reduction  In  exports: 

A  loss  of  $11.4  billion  In  output  of  g(x>ds 
and  services— 0.5  percent  of  national  output: 

Reduced  employment  equivalent  to  310 
thousand  workers,  or  0.3  percent  of  total 
employment:  and 

A  reduction  in  personal  income  of  $3.1  bil- 
lion, or  0.1  percent  of  total. 

Note  In  the  table  below  that  the  impacts 
are  listed  separately  for  corn,  wheal,  and 
soybeans. 
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POLAND  -  NOT  THEIR  FIRST 
FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM  FROM 
COMMUNISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Poland  is  an  inspiration  today  for 
what  she  is  going  through  to  return 
her  people  to  freedom.  The  atheistic 
Communist  oppressors  will  not  even 
allow  the  leader  of  Solidarity  to  attend 
the  Baptism  of  the  seventh  child  of 
the  Walesa  family  to  be  bom.  This  is 
not  surprising.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  not  halt  aid  and  trade  with  the 
leadership  of  this  murderous  cult  that 
refuses  freedom  to  the  Polish  people. 

America,  but  more  important,  West- 
em  Europe  has  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  for  an  earlier  victory  by  Poland 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  in 
August  of  1920  that  Poland  fought 
against  the  Communist  forces  of 
Russia,  and  thanks  to  that  victory  of 
the  Poles  in  the  year  1920.  Central 
Europe,  and  their  freedom,  would  not 
be  threatened  again  until  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  March  1982  issue  of  Officer 
Review,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 
John  M.  Pafford,  of  the  Seattle  Chap- 
ter of  that  order,  renders  a  brief,  fasci- 
nating, and  meaningful  account  of 
that  earlier  battle  for  Polish  freedom 
against  communism.  We  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  in  the  example  that 
Poland  gave  us  back  in  August  of  1920, 
and  still  gives  us  today.  Would  that 
the  conscience  of  America  be  awak- 
ened by  such  examples,  and  halt  per- 
manently the  genocide  of  Communist 
aggression,  by  stopping  U.S.  dollars 
from  financing  the  furtherance  of 
Communist  expansion  For  that  con- 
science to  be  awakened,  I  submit  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  arti- 
cle of  John  Pafford: 
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Civilization  Defended— The  Battle  of 
Warsaw.  August  1920 

(By  John  M.  Pafford) 

In  August  1920.  Polish  military  forces 
commanded  by  Marshall  Joseph  Pilsudski 
routed  the  invading  Soviets  led  by  Marshall 
Mikail  Tukhachevski  in  a  climatic  battle 
fought  near  Warsaw. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  Russian.  Austro- 
Hungarian.  and  German  Empires.  Poland 
had  regained  its  freedom.  In  a  series  of 
three  partitions  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  had  been  CL.-ved  up  and  divided  among 
those  three  expanding  empires.  In  1918, 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Poland  had 
reemerged  as  a  totally  free  country  for  the 
first  time  since  1795.  With  Pilsudski  as  both 
head  of  state  and  commander  of  the  army, 
the  national  goal  was  to  restore  the  fron- 
tiers that  had  existed  prior  to  the  first  par- 
tition In  1772. 

By  1920,  the  Communists  were  close  to 
victory  in  the  Russian  Civil  War.  The  Soviet 
government  was  committed  to  imperialistic 
expansion  leading  to  world  domination.  War 
was  inevitable  between  the  two  countries. 

On  April  25,  1920,  the  Poles  launched  an 
offensive  against  the  Soviets.  They  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  capturing  Kiev  on  May  7. 
The  Polish  army,  however,  found  itself  in 
the  same  predicament  as  had  such  previous 
attackers  as  Charles  XII  of  Sweden.  Napole- 
on, and  Hitler:  striking  deep  Into  the  vast 
space  of  Russian  territory,  they  overextend- 
ed themselves  and  were  counterattacked  by 
their  numerically  superior  opponents.  On 
May  15,  Tukhachevski  opened  his  counter- 
offensive.  By  the  middle  of  August.  Pllsud- 
skl's  forces  had  been  forced  back  to  a  line 
covering  Warsaw.  Lublin,  and  Lvov. 

The  Soviets  viewed  the  situation  in 
Europe  as  being  ripe  for  revolution,  that  a 
victorious  Red  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  River  would  have  the  effect  of  rally- 
ing to  the  Communist  banner  the  countries 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The  defeat 
and  dismemberment  of  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  Empires  had  removed 
any  military  power  east  of  Prance  which 
could  check  the  Soviets  were  they  to  break 
through  the  Poles. 

In  addition,  there  were  powerful  Commu- 
nist and  other  leftist  revolutionary  forces  In 
these  countries  which  either  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  Soviets  or  would  Join  an  alli- 
ance with  them  against  the  West.  For  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  during  1919  and  1920, 
Marxists  controlled  Hungary  and  parts  of 
Germany  such  as  Bavaria  and  Berlin.  Both 
the  Poles  and  the  Soviets  clearly  understood 
that  the  outcome  of  their  war  would  have  a 
decisive  Impact  on  Eurot>ean  history. 

The  British  and  French  governments  were 
convinced  that  a  Soviet  triumph  was  cer- 
tain. In  July,  Lord  Curzon,  British  Foreign 
Minister,  sent  a  message  to  Moscow  propos- 
ing a  truce  and  suggesting  a  border  between 
the  two  warring  countries  roughly  on  the 
line  of  the  Bug  River.  Had  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment accepted  this  as  their  eastern 
boundary,  the  country  would  have  been 
about  one  half  size  that  It  was  to  be.  In 
August,  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  added 
to  the  pressure  brought  by  Curaon  with  his 
advice  to  Poland  to  accept  the  Soviet  peace 
terms,  a  move  which  would  have  limited 
drastically  Polish  independence  and  which 
most  probably  would  have  led  to  the  com- 
munlzatlon  of  the  country. 

In  July,  a  British-French  delegation 
headed  by  Lord  D'At>emon,  British  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  and  the  French  General 
Weygand  arrived  to  advise  the  Poles. 
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The  military  situation  was  critical  for 
Poland.  The  Warsaw  bridgehead  was  well 
fortified  and  strongly  held.  Furthermore 
there  were  nearby  strongholds  at  Modlln  to 
the  north.  Plock  t^  the  northwest,  and 
Deblin  to  the  south.i^  weak  center  linked 
the  Warsaw  area  with  the  other  concentra- 
tion of  Polish  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Lvov 
to  the  south.  The  Soviet  offensive  was 
moving  around  the  Polish  left  and  was 
threatening  to  take  the  Poles  in  flank  and 
rear.  Also,  the  Soviet  advance  south  of 
Warsaw  had  resulted  in  the  bending  back  of 
the  Polish  line  covering  the  city  to  a  con- 
cave shape. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  opposing  forces  was 
concentrated  around  Warsaw,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  General  Weygand  and  most  of 
the  Polish  generals  that  this  sector  should 
be  defended  firmly  while  a  counteroffensive 
was  prepared  t>ehind  the  Vistula  which 
would  crush  the  Soviet  right  and  then  move 
south  rolling  up  the  Soviet  line. 

Pilsudski  listened,  then  on  the  night  of 
August  5-6  he  retired  to  his  study  in  the 
Belvedere  Palace  in  Warsaw  to  decide  on  a 
course  of  action.  He  recognized  that  the  or- 
thodox counsel  he  had  received  would  not 
lead  to  success.  An  attack  mounted  from  the 
Warsaw  area  would  be  a  frontal  move 
against  the  largest  concentration  of  Soviet 
forces.  Furthermore,  it  was  based  on  the 
Poles  halting  the  Soviets  and  building  up 
the  requisite  forces  for  their  counterattack. 
In  view  of  the  Soviet  momentum,  this  could 
prove  to  be  risky.  It  was  necessary  to  strike 
at  the  enemy  while  their  supply  lines  were 
badly  stretched  and  before  they  had  consoli- 
dated their  strength. 

The  weak  Soviet  center  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Pilsudski.  The  main  enemy  con- 
centrations were  aimed  at  Warsaw  in  the 
north  and  Lublin  in  the  south,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Polish  centers  of  strength.  The 
immediate  problem  for  Pilsudski  was  where 
to  find  the  men  for  his  assault  on  the  Soviet 
center.  The  Polish  Fourth  Army  (3  divi- 
sions), which  was  retreating  to  a  position  be- 
tween Warsaw  and  Deblin  (about  50  miles 
south  of  Warsaw),  was  ordered  to  fall  back 
on  Deblin.  Two  more  divisions  were  with- 
drawn from  the  southern  front.  The  gamble 
was  to  be  taken  that  the  Poles  could  break 
through  the  Soviet  center,  strike  north,  and 
roll  up  their  main  forces  while  Polish  de- 
fenses held  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 

Meanwhile.  Tukhachevski's  northern  wing 
was  beginning  to  outflank  the  Polish  left 
north  of  Warsaw  and  Pilsudski  was  in 
danger  of  having  his  line  rolled  up.  There 
was  to  be  no  Soviet  victory,  however. 

On  August  16.  the  E>ay  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Polish  counterattack  struck.  Pilsudski 
moved  continually  by  car  from  wing  to  wing 
of  his  assault  force,  thrusting  them  forward 
into  the  virtual  void  in  front  of  them,  then 
swinging  them  north  to  rout  the  Soviet 
troops  outside  Warsaw.  By  August  21.  the 
defeat  of  the  Soviet  right  was  total. 

In  the  south,  the  Poles  held,  then  on  Sep- 
tember 12  went  over  to  the  offensive  and. 
led  by  General  SIkorski.  swept  forward  rap- 
idly. 

In  the  north.  Pilsudski  launched  a  new  of- 
fensive against  Tukhachevski  on  September 
20  which  led  to  victories  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Niemen  and  the  Battle  of  the  Shara. 

On  October  10.  both  sides  now  being  ex- 
hausted, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  and  on 
March  18.  1921.  the  Treaty  of  Riga  estab- 
lished the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland,  a  line 
which  would  t>e  erased  by  the  joint  aggres- 
sion of  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  September  1939. 
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In  Augxist  1920  the  Poles  manned  the 
ramparts  of  Western  Civilization  and  threw 
back  the  Communist  hordes.  That  a  later 
generation  of  Western  leaders  would  fail  to 
prevent  the  Soviet's  gaining  control  of  east- 
em  and  part  of  Central  Europe  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  significance  of  the  Polish  tri- 
umph. In  1930.  Lord  D'Abemon  wrote  that: 

"The  history  of  contemporary  civilization 
'  knows  no  event  of  greater  importance  than 
the  Battle  of  Warsaw.  1920.  and  none  of 
which  the  significance  is  less  appreciated. 
The  danger  menacing  Europe  at  that 
moment  was  parried,  and  the  whole  episode 
forgotten.  Had  the  battle  been  a  Bolshevik 
victory,  it  would  have  been  a  turning  point 
in  European  history,  for  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  would 
at  that  moment  have  been  opened  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Communist  propaganda  and  a 
Soviet  invasion,  which  it  could  with  difficul- 
ty have  resisted  .  .  .  The  events  of  1920  also 
deserve  attention  for  another  reason:  victo- 
ry was  attained,  above  all.  thanks  to  the 
strategical  genius  of  one  man  and  thanks  to 
the  carrying  through  of  a  maneuver  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  necessitate  not  only  genius,  but 
heroism  .  .  ." 

The  Soviets  now  abandoned  their  direct 
aggression  against  other  countries  until  the 
late  1930s  by  which  time  they  had  strength- 
ened their  base  of  operations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Poles  had  disrupted  their  program  for 
world  domination. 

Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudski  and  the  Polish 
fighting  men  deserve  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  all  who  worship  God.  treasure  free- 
dom, and  value  human  dignity.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEWNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  strengths  of  America 
comes  from  the  unselfish  devotion  of 
our  service  clubs  to  the  communities 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  outstanding  organi- 
zations in  this  regard  is  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  which  is  at>out  to  com- 
memorate its  centennial  celebration. 

Nationally,  the  record  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  known  to  vir- 
tually everyone.  The  outstanding 
record  includes  its  work  in  having 
"Under  God"  added  to  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance,"  building  the  Knights' 
Tower  and  purchasing  the  56  bells  for 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  the  bond  and  blood  drives  carried 
on  during  World  War  II. 

While  these  national  successes  are 
known  to  everyone,  I  am  also  proud  of 
many  of  the  accomplishments  by  the 
Johnstown  Area  Knights  of  Columbus. 
This  has  included  annual  collections 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Associations  for 
Retarded  Children,  work  with  youth 
In  the  State  free  throw  contest,  efforts 
for  religious  freedom,  and  support  for 
the  Red  Cross  with  the  blood  donor 
program. 
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As  the  Johnstown  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus gather  on  Sunday,  April  18,  to 
observe  the  centennial  we  will  be 
pleased  to  include  the  diocese  of  Al- 
toona-Johnstown  and  the  Greek 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Pittsburgh  in 
the  commemoration  and  to  welcome 
Bishop  James  J.  Hogan  and  Archbish- 
op Stephen  Kocisko. 

I  certainly  extend  my  congratula- 
tions on  this  centennial,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  express  our  pride  in  the 
community  work  done  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.* 


COVERT  ACTION  AGAINST 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  H.R.  5828,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  U.S.  support  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  against  Nica- 
ragua. I  am  gratified  by  the  number  of 
people  who  seem  to  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  the 
United  States  should  be  doing. 

On  Friday,  March  19.  Stephen  S.  Ro- 
senfeld  of  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  column  whose  main  point  was, 
"It  is  completely  wrongheaded  for  the 
President  to  toy  with  the  option  of 
covert  action  against  Nicaragua."  Be- 
cause Rosenfeld's  recent  reporting 
from  Central  America  was,  I  think, 
conceded  by  all  sides  to  be  temperate 
and  balanced,  the  conclusions  that  he 
sets  forth  in  this  column  have  a  spe- 
cial credibility.  I  wish  to  share  Rosen- 
feld's thoughtful  remarks,  not  only  on 
Nicaragua  but  also  on  related  issues, 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  point: 
Edging  Along  a  Narrow  Rail 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Returning  from  Central  America.  I  find 
people  are  Interested  not  so  much  in  how 
things  go  down  there  as  how  they  go  up 
here.  Specifically,  does  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration have  a  policy  to  achieve  its  goals  of 
supporting  friendly  reformist  governments 
and  resisting  communism?  Can  it  get  there 
from  here? 

To  me  it  still  seems  possible,  but  the  ad- 
ministration is  edging  along  a  narrow  rail 
and  it  could  fall  off  at  any  of  four  points- 
El  Salvador.  Nicaragua.  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(1)  £{  Salvador.  President  Reagan  appears 
deaf  to  the  interest  of  the  good  civilians  in 
exploring  talks  with  the  other  side  after  the 
March  28  elections.  (This  assumes  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  comes  out  well:  if  Ro- 
berto D'Aubuisson  of  the  hard-core  right 
prevails.  Congress  may  be  forced  to  con- 
clude we  lack  the  worthy  local  partner  we 
need  to  pursue  our  interests.)  Currently 
Duarte  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gener- 
als and.  at  their  nod.  dismisses  "negotia- 
tions." With  a  popular  base  of  his  own.  he 
could  move  toward  the  "dialogue"  he  long 
has  sought. 
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Will  the  administration  give  him  the  req- 
uisite support— by  laying  down  the  law  to 
the  armed  forces?  Informed  Salvadorans 
pick  up  signals  that,  for  some  in  Washing- 
ton. Duarte  is  too  much  of  the  left.  There  is 
a  grim  hint  that  the  military  way.  and  that 
•our"  Salvadorans.  or  the  American  public, 
would  wilt  in  a  negotiation.  This  means 
fighting  to  the  last  Salvadoran. 

(2)  Sicaragua.  The  choice  is  whether  to 
accept  the  Sandinista  revolution  and  work 
to  sustain  its  pluralistic  element,  or  to  try  to 
bring  down  that  regime.  It  is  conceivable— 
to  Sandinistas  it  is  a  certainty— that  a  quiet 
decision  has  already  been  taken  to  follow 
the  latter  course.  This  would  indicate  a 
policy  of  destabilization  and  intervening, 
t>ehind  a  facade  of  negotiations,  and  It  will 
almost  certainly  crash. 

For  the  Sandinistas  are  not  the  isolated 
leftist  apparatchiks  and  street  fighters  who 
were  swept  out  in  Chile's  anti-Allende  coup 
of  1973.  They  are  tough  cookies,  holding  all 
their  country's  guns,  capable  of  mobilizing 
Nicaraguan  nationalism,  with  useful  kinds 
of  foreign  support  close  by.  It  is  dreaming  to 
think  their  rule  will  be  altered  by  any  but 
political  means,  unless  the  United  States 
itself  directly  intervenes— I  cannot  believe 
that  will  happen. 

It  is  completely  wrongheaded  for  the 
president  to  toy  with  a  covert  option.  That 
lets  the  Sandinistas  wave  the  national  flag, 
invites  them  to  tighten  their  repression  and 
to  become  more  dependent  on  Cuba,  and 
denies  the  United  States  the  essential  tactic 
of  going  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (and  the  American  public)  to  demand 
that  Nicaragua  leave  Salvador  alone. 

The  idea  that  we  can  trade  the  fact  or 
hint  of  our  covert  action  in  Nicaragua 
against  theirs  in  El  Salvador  is  grade-school 
politics.  Against  their  subversion  we  have  a 
better  card:  accepting  Nicaragua's  internal 
disposition  as  Harvard's  Jorge  Dominguez 
reminds  us.  we  accepted  Mexico's  earlier  in 
the  century  on  the  basis  of  its  tacit  for- 
swearing of  alignment  with  an  outside 
power. 

(3)  Cuba.  With  Mexico's  help,  the  United 
States  has  begun  "going  to  the  source"  dip- 
lomatically—opening an  exchange  with 
Cuba.  As  in  the  exchange  begun  with  Nica- 
ragua last  year,  it  may  not  yet  rate  the  lal>el 
of  negotiation.  Not  only  is  it  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  administration  is  doing  more 
than  trying  to  calm  its  domestic  and  inter- 
national critics.  The  administration  may  not 
have  decided  whether  negotiations  can  help 
it  or  hurt  it  in  a  sut>stantive  sense. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  administration 
will  get  far  soon  by  putting  its  whole  rela- 
tionship with  Cuba  on  the  table,  if  thats 
what  it's  up  to.  That  relationship  is  awfully 
dense,  and  it  is  drenched  in  a  heavy  history. 
But  it  would  surely  l>e  of  value  to  start  work 
with  Cuba  on  a  hemispheric  agenda.  The 
trick  is  not  to  bite  off  two  much  with 
Havana,  or  too  little. 

(4)  Soviet  Union.  It  strains  the  imagina- 
tion to  see  why  we  would  want  to  put  much 
emphasis  on  the  Soviet  contribution  to  our 
Central  American  frustration.  To  inscribe  El 
Salvador  on  the  Soviet-American  agenda  is 
to  get  into  an  area  of  sticky  great-power 
tradeoffs  and  to  diminish  even  further  the 
central  attention  due  to  the  conflict's  local 
origins.  Moscow  is  a  party,  but  it  is  a  party 
of  the  fourth  part— after  El  Salvador.  Nica 
ragua  and  Cuba. 

As  for  making  Moscow  pay  for  its  indirect 
encouragement  of  Salvadoran  revolution, 
we  have  our  hands  full  now  trying  to  make 
Moscow  pay  for  its  direct  depredations  in 
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Afghanistan  and  Poland.  Let's  just  cool  this 
one.* 


BBW  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  recent  biennial  con- 
vention the  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  rep- 
resenting over  100,000  women  from  all 
over  the  country,  passed  resolutions 
reflecting  their  growing  concern  that 
pending  legislation  will  not  only  erode 
some  of  our  individual  civil  rights  but 
in  addition  overstep  the  boundaries  be- 
tween legislative  and  judicial  areas  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution. 
The  thoughtful  resolutions  follow: 

BBW  Resolution  on  Freedom  of  Choice  on 
Abortion 

Whereas  our  basic  personal  freedom  and 
Constitutional  rights  are  threatened  by 
pending  legislation  that  would  restrict  a 
woman's  right  to  choose  in  matters  of  repro- 
duction: and 

Whereas  in  a  pluralistic  society,  where 
there  can  be  no  consensus  on  this  issue,  gov- 
ernment should  not  involve  itself  in  giving 
credence  to  one  group's  philosophy  over  an- 
other's; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  reject  all 
attempts  to  regulate  this  most  personal  of 
human  issues;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  continues  its  adamant  opposition  to 
moves  at  all  levels  of  government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  basic  freedom  for  women  to 
choose  for  theniselves  whether,  when,  or  if 
to  have  children:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  will  monitor  state  legislation  and 
work  at  the  state  level  to  ensure  that  no  re- 
gression occurs  in  state  laws  on  reproductive 
freedom. 

BBW  Resolution  on  Prayer  in  the  School 

Whereas  measures  pending  before  the 
Congress  would  allow  states  to  enact  laws  to 
permit  voluntary  prayer  in  the  schools;  and 

Whereas  such  measures  threaten  to  erode 
the  clear  distinction  between  church  and 
state  guaranteed  in  our  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  struck 
down  time  and  time  again  laws  that  blur 
that  distinction;  and 

Whereas  there  are  ample  opportunities  in 
our  society  for  children  to  learn  about  reli- 
gion at  home  or  in  religious  schools, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  urges  its  legislators  to  resist  pres- 
sures of  those  who  would  damage  our  right 
to  religious  freedom  that  is  constitutionally 
protected  by  the  separation  of  church  and 
state;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  uses  all  means  at  its  disposal  to 
work  toward  defeat  of  all  legislation  that 
would  negate  the  neutral  role  of  govern- 
ment and  that  would  put  it  in  the  position 
of  prescribing  religious  practices  or  prayers 
that  favor  one  religion  over  another  or  that 
favor  religion  over  non-religion. 
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BBW  Resolution  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965 

Whereas  the  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  a  free  society;  and 

Whereas  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  enabled  thousands  of  formerly  disen- 
franchised members  of  minority  groups  to 
vote  and  resulted  in  more  minority  office 
holders;  and 

Whereas  persistent  discrimination  in  our 
society  still  may  thwart  the  guarantees  of 
the  15th  amendment; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  commends  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  its  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1981;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  urges  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  1992  and 
to  resist  pressures  to  weaken  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

BBW  Resolution  on  a  Constitutional 
Convention 

Whereas  thirty-one  states  have  ratified 
bills  calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention 
to  consider  mandating  a  balanced  federal 
budget;  and 

Whereas  such  a  Convention,  once  in  ses- 
sion, could  move  to  appeal  or  amend  sub- 
stantial sections  of  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  procedure  by  which  all  our 
amendments  have  been  enacted  allows  flexi- 
bility without  dangers  posed  by  convening  a 
Constitutional  Convention; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  rejects  any  move  by  states  to  call 
for  such  a  Constitutional  Convention;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  urge  its  members  to  communicate 
this  message  to  their  individual  state  repre- 
sentatives. 

BBW  Resolxttion  on  Israel 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  sold 
AWACs  to  Saudi  Arabia:  and 

Whereas  some  officials  in  the  Administra- 
tion now  propose  to  sell  I-Hawks  to  Jordan, 
which  has  never  recognized  Israel  nor  the 
Camp  David  peace  process,  and  which  is  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  deeds  of  the  Administration 
seem  not  to  match  its  words  that  promise  to 
maintain  the  military  edge  of  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East,  both  in  terms  of  quality  and 
quantity  of  arms; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  communicates  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  to  Congress  its  profound  concern 
with  the  Administration's  Middle  East 
policy  of  selling  arms;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  expresses  to  the  Administration  and 
Congress  its  l)elief  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  maintaining  a  strong 
and  secure  Israel.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTA- 
RY, SECONDARY,  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KEN"rUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education, 
which  I  chair,  for  their  attendance 
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and  participation  in  the  51  days  of 
hearings  that  the  subcommittee  held 
during  the  first  session  of  the  97th 
Congress.  I  believe  that  these  51  days 
of  hearings  represent  the  most  hear- 
ings conducted  by  any  committee  or 
subconrmiittee  in  the  first  session  of 
the  97th  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  contribut- 
ing so  much  to  our  preparation  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  Also,  through  their  strong 
dedicated  efforts  the  subcommittee 
members  were  able  to  protect  the 
child  nutrition  program  even  though 
we  were  still  forced  to  cut  back  $1.5 
billion  from  the  program.  The  admin- 
istration was  seeking  a  $2.4  billion  cut. 
We  also  conducted  oversight  hearings 
on  a  broad  range  of  educational  topics. 

This  year  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
tinue its  thorough  look  at  education 
programs  in  order  to  give  us  the  solid 
base  of  information  that  we  will  need 
for  our  legislative  endeavors  this  ses- 
sion. Not  only  will  we  be  looking  at  the 
effects  of  last  year's  budget  cuts  on 
our  programs  but  we  will  also  be  ex- 
amining the  President's  fiscal  year 
1983  proposed  budget  cuts.  In  order  to 
have  a  good  understanding  of  these 
cuts  we  will  have  to  bring  in  as  many 
witnesses  as  possible  in  order  to  get 
their  opinions  on  the  effects  that  fur- 
ther reductions  will  bring  to  their  pro- 
grams. 

For  the  information  of  the  members, 
I  would  like  to  list  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  and  to 
list  the  general  topics  we  held  hear- 
ings on  in  1981,  the  first  session  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion 

Carl  D.  Perkins.  Chairman.  William  D. 
Ford.  Ike  Andrews.  George  Miller.  Dale  E. 
Kildee.  Pat  Williams.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
Mario  Biaggi.  William  R.  Ratchford.  Harold 
Washington,  William  F.  Goodling.  James  M. 
Jeffords,  E.  Thomas  Coleman.  Arlen  Erdahl, 
Thomas  E.  Petri.  Marge  Roukema.  Law- 
rence J.  DeNardis.  and  Larry  E.  Craig. 

TOPICS  OF  hearings  CONDUCTED  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  ELEMENTARY.  SECONDARY.  AND  VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 

Vocational  education,  financing  of  private 
schools,  impact  aid.  reading  and  writing 
achievement,  bilingual  education.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  overseas  schools,  educa- 
tional testing,  child  nutrition,  library  pro- 
grams, elementary  guidance,  refugee  pro- 
grams, consolidation,  and  urban  schools.* 
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TRIBXJTE  TO  THE  LATE  DAVID  A. 
LEVINE 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  iixiNois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  here  on  March 
16  when  time  was  set  aside  to  honor 
the  memory  of  David  Levlne.  David 
represented  the  very  best  in  ability 
and  character  that  this  country  can 
produce,  and  I  share  the  sadness  that 
his  death  brings  to  his  family  in  Chi- 
cago and  his  many  friends  here  in  the 
House. 

The  death  of  this  remarkably  able 
and  decent  young  man  is  hard  to 
accept  or  understand,  but  we  need  to 
remember  the  kind  of  splendid  person 
he  was.  David  Levine  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  operation  of  this  House,  he 
had  many  good  friends,  and  he  en- 
Joyed  his  work  and  his  studies.  We  will 
miss  him.* 


ERA 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  comrecTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
very  simple,  very  straightforward,  dec- 
laration of  principle  should  be  a  part 
of  our  basic  law  of  the  land:  "Equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex."  This  is  the  language  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  the  proposed  27th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  almost  60  years  since 
that  proposal  was  first  introduced  in 
Congress:  it  has  been  exactly  10  years 
since  Congress  Itself  endorsed  that  his- 
toric language.  Three  States  are  still 
needed  to  ratify  the  amendment. 

We  have  all  heard  the  expression, 
"An  idea  whose  time  has  come."  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  particular  principle  is  an 
idea  whose  time  is  long  overdue.  We 
must  have  an  equal  rights  ajnendment. 
and  we  must  have  it  now. 

The  current  administration  argues 
that  the  ERA  is  not  necessary.  Our 
President  insists  that  what  is  needed  is 
merely  to  change  existing  discrimina- 
tory statutes.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  rep- 
resents not  simply  the  so-called  New 
Federalism.  It  means,  rather,  a  return 
to  the  old  State  rights  doctrine,  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
And  we  all  know  what  that  means. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall Harlan  enunciated  the  guiding 
doctrine  in  an  1896  decision:  "All  citi- 
zens are  equal  before  the  law."  In 
more  recent  times.  Associate  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  put  the  equation  in  its 
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simplest  terms:  "Fairness  is  what  jus- 
tice really  is." 

For  those  who  want  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  fairness  issue,  I  submit  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  March  7,  1982,  detailing  the 
Labor  Department's  own  statistics  on 
the  average  earnings  of  women  per- 
forming the  same  work  as  their  male 
counterparts. 

Just  last  month.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
joined  hundreds  of  others  at  an  ERA 
rally  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  Similar  ral- 
lies are  takmg  place  across  the  Nation. 
I  am  confident  that,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, our  Government  will  listen  to 
these  obvious  cries  for  reason  and 
sanity— and  they  will  prevail. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7.  1982] 

Data  Show  Women's  Pay  Still  Lacs 

Behind  Men's 

Washington.  March  6  (AP)— The  median 
weekly  earnings  of  women  were  much  lower 
than  those  of  men  doing  essentially  the 
same  work  in  many  occupations  last  year, 
the  Labor  Department  reported  today. 

Although  women  held  90.6  percent  of  the 
bookkeeping  jobs,  for  instance,  they  earned 
an  average  of  $98  a  week  less  than  men 
holding  the  same  Job.  according  to  a  study 
by  the  department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

The  study,  which  focused  on  100  occupa- 
tions employing  at  least  50.000  people,  did 
not  ascribe  the  disparities  to  any  factor.  It 
said  only  that  the  "earnings  of  women  were 
generally  much  lower  than  those  of  men. " 

Karen  Nussbaum.  executive  director  of 
Working  Women,  an  organization  of  2.000 
women  office  workers,  said  the  figures  sup- 
plies new  evidence  of  discrimination  in  the 
workplace. 

Nancy  Rytina,  a  bureau  employment  ana- 
lyst said,  "These  ratios  are  pretty  consistent 
with  what  has  been  reported  over  a  long 
period  of  time." 

Among  the  earnings  comparisons  listed  in 
the  survey  were  these: 

Male  administrators  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  earned  an  average  of  (520 
a  week  as  against  1363  for  women. 

Male  computer  systems  analysts  received 
an  average  weekly  salary  of  $546  while  their 
female  counterparts  earned  an  average 
weekly  salary  of  (420. 

Although  women  held  66.5  percent  of  the 
health  technician  Jobs  in  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics, they  earned  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
(273  against  (324  for  men. 

Female  elementary  school  teachers  earned 
an  average  (68  a  week  less  than  males,  even 
though  women  held  82.2  percent  of  those 
Jobs. 

In  a  survey  of  which  Jobs  paid  best  for 
men  and  women,  the  bureau  said  seven  of 
the  20  top-paying  occupations  for  males 
were  in  the  engineering  field,  where  median 
weekly  earnings  ranged  from  (507  for  civil 
engineers  to  (619  for  aerospace  engineers. 
Occupations  in  the  educational  field  offered 
the  most  money  for  women,  with  median 
weekly  earnings  averaging  (363  for  female 
school  administrators  and  (336  for  vocation- 
al and  educational  counselors. 

The  National  Research  Council,  in  a 
three-year  study  submitted  last  September 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  said  women  are  paid  less  than 
60  cents  for  every  dollar  paid  to  men.  But 
that  study  said  a  host  of  traditional  work 
force  patterns,  and  not  necessarily  sex  dls- 
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crimination,  accounted  for  the  wide  dispari- 
ties.* 


MOUNT  CARMEL  AREA  RESCUE 
SQUAD 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  members  of  the 
Mount  Carmel  Area  Rescue  Squad, 
who  on  April  4,  1982,  will  dedicate 
their  new  building,  which  has  t>een 
under  construction  for  almost  2  years. 
This  is  a  most  impressive  accomplish- 
ment, particularly  because  most  of  the 
work  on  the  building  was  done  by  the 
members  and  t)ecause  the  squad  has 
only  been  in  existence  6  years.  The 
new  building  will  be  capable  of  hous- 
ing two  rescue  vehicles  and  will  pro- 
vide sleeping  quarters  for  members 
who  remain  on  call  at  the  station  over- 
night. The  facility  also  includes  a 
squad  meeting  room,  kitchenette  and 
office  and  storage  space. 

The  Mount  Carmel  Area  Rescue 
Squad  was  organized  on  March  11, 
1976,  in  order  to  provide  effective 
rescue  services  at  fires,  vehicle  acci- 
dents, and  other  emergency  situations. 
Their  duties  also  include  the  adminis- 
tering of  medical  care  whenever  it  is 
required.  The  organization  is  main- 
tained solely  through  fundraising  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  its  members. 

Many  of  the  40  members  of  the 
squad  are  emergency  medical  techni- 
cians. Other  members  have  completed 
emergency  first  aid  courses.  Members 
have  also  completed  State  rescue  and 
firefighting  courses.  They  are  also  re- 
quired to  attend  in-house  training  ses- 
sions in  order  to  maintain  the  most  ef- 
fective rescue  and  medical  techniques 
possible. 

The  Mount  Carmel  Rescue  Squad 
has  received  well-deserved  recognition 
for  its  services  during  its  6  years  in  op- 
eration. In  addition  to  winning  several 
first  place  trophies  in  local  firemen's 
parades,  an  article  about  the  rescue 
squad  appeared  in  the  April  1979  issue 
of  "Firehouse"  magazine. 

The  squad  enjoys  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  community  it  serves 
and  not  only  works  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
area,  but  has  tirelessly  contributed 
time  and  effort  on  several  public  serv- 
ice projects  to  benefit  their  neighbors 
and  friends. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  James 
Boylan,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Mount 
Carmel  Area  Rescue  Squad  and  the 
members  of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion. These  men  and  women  demon- 
strate each  day,  the  community  spirit 
of  helping  one  another,  which  is  the 
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very  foundation  of  our  Nation.  I  think 
that  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  their  ac- 
complishments should  be  recognized 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  they  have  many  more  years 
of  continued  success  and  that  their  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished continues  to  underline  the  im- 
portance of  aiding  those  in  need. 

The  people  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
community  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  James  Boylan,  Jr.,  president,  Mr. 
Robert  Lindemuth,  vice  president,  Ms. 
Margaret  Zigray,  secretary.  Mr. 
Charles  Hodrick.  treasurer,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Day  a.  Jr.,  captain.  Mr.  Richard 
Schaffner.  first  lieutenant.  Reverend 
William  Thompson,  second  lieutenant 
and  all  the  members  of  the  rescue 
squad.* 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  IS  A  VITAL 
FACET 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's preparedness  is  the  very  marrow 
of  our  ability  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  William  Postles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 27.  1982. 

Mr.  Postles  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  Salisbury  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  from  this  position  he  has 
provided  us  with  a  unique  perspective 
on  our  country's  preparedness.  This 
article  points  to  some  of  the  discrepan- 
cies and  inadequacies  which  have  oc- 
cured  in  our  national  civil  defense  pro- 
gram: 

Most  of  us  do  not  think  about  civil  de- 
fense. Those  of  us  who  do  think  about  it  are 
usually  recalling  the  hectic  days  of  the 
1950's  when  the  Cold  War  was  in  full  swing. 
Regardless  of  our  personal  interest,  civil  de- 
fense is  acquiring  some  definite  proponents 
in  Washington. 

The  proposed  federal  budget  will  almost 
double  the  current  spending  for  civil  de- 
fense to  (252  million.  These  budget  figures 
suggest  the  seriousness  with  which  our  lead- 
ers are  considering  this  particular  subject. 

In  September  1978,  President  Carter 
issued  Presidential  Directive  41,  a  policy  de- 
cision which  defined  civil  defense  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  United  States-Russia  strategic 
balance.  It  stressed  the  need  for  increased 
protection  of  military  and  civilian  leaders 
and  members  of  the  general  public  against 
the  effects  of  the  nuclear  attack. 

The  exact  cost  of  assuring  continuity  of 
Government  at  such  a  terrible  time  Is  care- 
fully scattered  throughout  the  Federal 
budget  in  the  same  manner  as  much  of  the 
funding  of  the  CIA.  These  measures  would 
prevent  nuclear  decapitation  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  defense  pro- 
tection program  for  the  general  public  is 
more  detailed  and  generally  available.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  evacuate,  in  case  of  nucle- 
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ar  attack,  360  "high  risk  areas."  This  proce- 
dure is  referred  to,  in  typical  govemmen- 
tese.  as  "crisis  relocation."  These  areas  in- 
clude 61  "counterforce"  targets,  which 
would  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  missile 
sites,  strategic  bomber  bases,  and  ports  for 
submarines  armed  with  ballistic  missiles.  In 
addition,  319  "noncounterforce "  targets 
would  be  evacuated.  They  would  Include 
conununications.  industrial,  and  financial 
centers. 

Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  a  city  of  23,000  and  simi- 
lar in  size  to  the  city  of  Salisbury,  has  been 
designated  a  "counterforce"  high-risk  area 
because  it  is  located  near  an  air  force  base 
which  maintains  nuclear  weapons  in  its  ar- 
senal. "Crisis  relocation  "  plans  have  devel- 
oped to  the  point  In  Plattsburg  that  several 
pages  of  civil  defense  instructions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  local  telephone  book. 

Depending  on  his  exact  home  location 
within  Plattsburg,  a  resident  will  find  sepa- 
rate evacuation  routes  designated  for  his 
use.  The  telephone  book  also  lists  various 
items  to  be  taken  with  him  (ax,  credit  cards, 
deeds,  his  will)  and  a  list  of  things  to  leave 
home  (all  pets,  in  the  basement,  with  a  two- 
week  supply  of  food). 

Not  everyone  takes  civil  defense  seriously 
and  many  peace  groups  oppose  all  efforts  to 
step  up  civil  defense  preparations.  Neverthe- 
less, preparations  go  forward.  A  civilian- 
military  contingency  hospital  system  is 
being  assembled  with  certain  hospitals 
being  asked  to  set  aside  beds  for  possible 
use. 

Assuming  at  least  a  week  of  rising  interna- 
tional tension  before  "crisis  relocation"  be- 
comes necessary,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  has  already  distribut- 
ed newspaper  columns  to  3.300  local  civil  de- 
fense directors  to  be  turned  over  to  local 
newspapers  for  publication  at  the  proper 
time. 

These  columns  would  provide  information 
and  advice  on  what  procedure  should  be 
taken  by  the  populace.  The  ability  to  insure 
the  survivability  of  our  Nation  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  Government  may  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  Insuring  that  "crisis  relo- 
cation" will  never  be  needed. 

One  last  observation:  Salisbury  is  80  miles 
from  the  Pentagon.  50  miles  from  the  larg- 
est air  force  base  on  the  east  coast,  and  100 
miles  from  the  headquarters  and  main  an- 
chorage for  the  Atlantic  Fleet.* 


COAL  SAFETY  DANGERS 
SHOULD  CAUSE  CONCERN 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  State 
Senator  Bob  Wise  of  West  Virginia 
wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  which  bluntly  talks 
about  safety  in  the  coal  mines  and  the 
problems  we  face. 

Both  labor  and  management  in  the 
coal  industry  have  a  vested  interest  in 
safety  and  I  hope  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  do  not  take  any  fur- 
ther actions  which  increase  the  haz- 
ards of  coal  mining. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  accident  that 
fatalities  in  the  coal  mines  were 
higher  last  year  than  any  other  year 
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since  1975.  I  believe  it  is  related  to  the 
123  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  Federal 
mine  inspectors.  I  believe  it  is  related 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  living  up  to 
the  mandate  of  the  law  right  now  for 
inspections  in  many  of  the  mines. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Dec.  29. 
1981] 

Who  Speaks  roR  the  Coal  Miner? 

(Dy  Bob  Wise) 

The  first  week  of  December  was  virtually 
unprecedented  even  by  grim  Appalachian 
standards.  Tons  of  falling  coal  buried  three 
coal  miners  on  Dec.  3  in  Bergoo.  W.  Va.  An 
explosion  ripped  through  a  Topmast.  Ky.. 
mine  Dec.  7.  leaving  eight  dead.  Incredibly, 
13  more  died  the  next  day  from  another  ex- 
plosion in  a  Tennessee  deep  mine. 

The  nation  clucked  sympathetically  at  the 
newspaper  photographs  of  gray,  wintry 
mine-site  vigils  and  weeping  miners'  widows. 
Background  articles  recounted  dates  and 
casualties  of  previous  disasters.  Large-scale 
tragedy  again  thrust  the  national  spotlight 
on  the  dangers  of  coal  mining,  which  has 
taken  more  than  100.000  lives  in  this  coun- 
try since  1900. 

Yet  most  carnage  in  the  coal  fields  passes 
largely  unnoticed.  These  are  the  single 
deaths— a  young  man  crushed  by  a  falling 
section  of  mine  roof;  another  electrocuted:  a 
third  fatally  pinned  against  mine  ribs  by 
heavy  machinery.  Since  Dec.  3,  eight  miners 
have  quietly  died  in  individual  accidenu. 
Last  year  In  West  Virginia,  33  miners  died  in 
coal-mining  accidents.  Hundreds  more  suf- 
fered totally  disabling  injuries.  Despite  a 
contract  strike  idling  much  mining  for 
almost  three  months,  the  state's  toll  for 
1981  is  28  dead.  One  miner  is  killed  every  11 
days  in  the  state,  while  nationally  one 
miner  died  every  two  working  days  during 
1980. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  coal-mining 
areas,  it  seems  that  only  the  major  disasters 
provoke  action.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
November  1968  explosion  in  a  Farmington, 
W.  Va.,  mine  entombed  78  men  that  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Comprehensive  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  mine-faUlities 
toll  was  halved  by  these  rigorous  new  regu- 
lations and  federal  presence.  Memories, 
however,  grow  short,  and  recently  the  feder- 
al budget  for  safety  regulation  has  been 
subjected  to  the  Reagan  administration's 
ax.  under  the  predictable  rationale  that  ex- 
isting rules  amount  to  "overregulation  "  It 
is  argued  that  federal  and  state  regulations 
overlap,  leading  to  needless  duplication. 
Overlooked,  of  course,  is  the  sad  situation 
that  resulted  in  the  Farmington  disaster 
and  made  federal  involvement  necessary: 
The  control  of  Appalachian  legislatures  by 
the  coal  operators. 

The  coal  industry  raises  the  duplication 
banner  wherever  it  suits  its  purpose.  Argu- 
ing that  the  federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  already  inspects  mines  and 
issues  citations,  industry  lobbyists  have 
pressed  my  state  Legislature  to  take  away 
such  authority  from  state  mining  personnel, 
relegating  these  officials  to  an  instructing 
role.  What  they  don't  tell  state  legislators  is 
that  they  are  pressing  for  a  similar  reduced 
role  for  federal  inspectors. 

The  Reagan  administration's  attempts  to 
cut  the  mine  safety  agency's  budget  already 
is  having  an  effect.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
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America  safety  officials  say  that  many  fed- 
eral mine  inspectors  are  leaving  the  agency 
to  find  Jobs  with  more  financial  security. 
There  are  now  123  vacant  positions,  and  no 
sign  that  these  will  be  filled:  union  officials 
estimate  that  each  represents  a  loss  of  200 
days  of  on-site  mine  visits.  Sen.  Orrin  G. 
Hatch.  R-Utah.  has  even  suggested  reducing 
the  required  number  of  federal  deep-mine 
inspections  from  four  to  two  per  year,  a 
move  that  would  legislate  more  disability 
and  death. 

Coal  miners  had  better  not  rely  on  their 
state  government  for  increased  protection. 
While  serving  on  the  West  Virginia  Senate 
Mining  Committee.  I  have  watched  the  de- 
termined industry  struggle  against  enact- 
ment of  any  additional  safety  legislation.  By 
day.  the  well  dressed  lobbyists,  whose 
number  included  former  gubernatorial 
assistants,  ex-legislators  and  even  former 
chairman  of  the  SUte  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Januned  into  our  committee 
meeting  room  to  persuade  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  safety  bills.  By  night,  they  persuad- 
ed with  their  expense  accounts.  lavishly  en- 
tertaining legislators  at  the  state  capital's 
night  spots. 

Last  year,  even  though  five  miners  recent- 
ly had  died  in  a  nearby  accident,  almost  no 
significant  mining  legislation  passed  in  West 
Virginia.  When  the  session  ended  union  lob- 
byists counted  themselves  fortunate  for 
having  prevented  the  erosion  of  the  previ- 
ous years'  gains. 

Who  will  protect  the  coal  miner  working  a 
mile  underground  in  a  dark.  4-foot-high  pas- 
sage? Most  of  the  nation  knows  little  about 
him.  A  Congress  filled  with  members  who 
have  never  seen  a  coal  tipple  is  insensitive 
to  the  need  for  safeguarding  him.  State  leg- 
islators more  responsive  to  distant  corporate 
board  rooms  than  nearby  coal  camps  ignore 
him. 

It  may  be  that  the  disasters  ultimately 
will  be  his  salvation.  The  Monogahs.  the 
Centralias.  the  Parmingtons.  And  now  this 
latest  wave  of  December  deaths.  As  this 
nation  relies  more  on  coal  to  reduce  its  de- 
pendence of  foreign  oil.  it  cannot  ignore  the 
escalation  of  industrial  bloodshed.* 


STOCKMAN  NOT  FIRST  TO  MISS 
DEFICIT  TARGETS 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OP  PKNHSYLVANIA 
111  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  quick  to  criticize  the 
administration  for  its  alleged  failure 
to  predict  with  100  percent  accuracy 
the  1983  budget  figures. 

Well,  my  memory  was  Jogged  this 
week  by  the  "Voice  of  Business" 
column  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Chamber  President  Richard  Lesher 
points  out  that  2  years  ago.  on  May  12, 
1980.  we  were  debating  the  same  Issue 
of  trying  to  balance  the  budget.  At  the 
time,  some  of  us  doubted  that  the 
Carter  administration  really  wanted  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Lesher  points  out  that  one  of  our 
colleagues.    Mr.    Solomon    from   New 
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York  disputed  the  budget  figures,  call- 
ing them  a  "hoax."  He  said: 

I  cannot  believe  there  Is  a  single  member 
of  this  chamber  today  who  honestly  believes 
that  the  budget  will  stay  balanced  by  the 
time  we  consider  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion this  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  made  the  leader  of 
the  majority.  Mr.  Wright,  so  angry 
that  he  took  the  floor  and  declared: 

I  am  shocked,  surprised  and  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  the  remarks  just  uttered  on  this 
floor.  .  .  It  is  not  only  balanced,  it  has  a  S2 
billion  surplus.  It  not  only  has  a  $2  billion 
surplus,  it  has  a  $10.5  billion  cushion 
against  contingencies. 

The  budget,  we  all  recall,  checked  in 
with  a  $58  billion  deficit. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following: 

Stockman  not  the  First  to  Miss  Demcit 
TARcrrs 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman  and 
other  administration  figures  are  being 
worked  over  on  Capitol  Hill  these  days  for 
having  issued  deficit  projections  last  year 
that,  due  to  the  recession,  proved  to  be 
overly  optimistic.  Judging  by  the  expres- 
sions of  shock  and  outrage  from  the  folks 
on  the  Hill,  you  would  think  that  Stock- 
man's "transgression"  represented  the  first 
bite  from  the  apple  of  this  particular  sin. 

Hardly.  During  the  spring  of  1980.  as 
Jimmy  Carter  was  polishing  off  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy and  gearing  up  for  his  fall  battle  with 
the  Republicans,  he  Joined  with  congres- 
sional Democrats  to  concoct  a  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  1981  that,  on  paper,  was 
actually  balanced.  Such  an  achievement 
would  have  been  a  powerful  political  coup 
for  the  President  and  his  party. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  a  heated  ex- 
change occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  12.  1980.  A  fresh 
man  Republican.  Rep.  Jerry  Solomon  of 
New  York,  called  the  supposedly  balanced 
budget  a  "Hoax  "  and  said.  "I  cannot  believe 
there  is  a  single  member  in  this  chamber 
today  who  honestly  believes  that  the  budget 
we  passed  will  stay  balanced  by  the  time  we 
consider  the  second  budget  resolution  this 
fall." 

This  charge  made  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  Jim  Wright  so  angry  that  he  took 
the  floor  and  declared:  I  am  shocked,  sur- 
prised and  deeply  disappointed  in  the  re- 
marks Just  uttered  on  this  floor  ...  It  is  not 
only  balanced,  it  has  a  $2  billion  surplus.  It 
not  only  has  a  12  billion  surplus.  It  has  a 
$10.5  billion  cushion  against  contingencies  ' 

The  budget  checked  in  with  a  $58  billion 
deficit.* 


CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  PRO- 
POSAL 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  criti- 
cal amalysis  of  the  enterprise  zone  pro- 
posal was  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  Ms.  Glnl  Nelson,  who  serves  as  an 
intern  on  my  staff. 

There  has  been  much  debate  during 
the  past  2  years  on  the  enterprise  zone 
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concept.  Several  versions  have  been 
circulated  In  Congress,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  today  introduced  its  own 
bill.  In  reviewing  these  proposals,  we 
must  keep  several  critical  consider- 
ations In  mind. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  absolute  responsibility 
to  assist  the  economically  distressed 
areas  of  our  cities.  The  people  living  in 
these  areas  are  subjected  to  massive 
unemployment  rates,  surrounding 
physical  deterioration  and  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  crime.  Their  human  predica- 
ment Is  one  without  a  helping  hand, 
without  a  future  and  without  hope. 
Yet.  the  poverty  which  overwhelins 
them  is  not  the  fault  of  these  Individ- 
uals nor  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
live.  It  is  a  national  problem  and  re- 
quires a  national  solution.  In  ap- 
proaching that  solution,  however,  I  be- 
lieve we  cannot  depend  solely  on  un- 
tried proposals  like  enterprise  zones 
while  existing  Federal  programs  which 
have  proven  effective  are  senselessly 
cut  or  eliminated. 

The  main  idea  in  the  administra- 
tion's enterprise  zone  proposal  Is  to 
reduce  regulatory  and  tax  burdens  In 
these  distressed  areas,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a  favorable  investment  climate 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
conununity  revltalizatlon.  But  the 
urban  problems  we  face  In  these  areas 
are  much  greater  than  a  mere  regula- 
tory and  tax  burden.  Several  academic 
studies  have  concluded  that  the  regu- 
latory and  tax  relief  proposed  will  not 
be  a  significant  Incentive  in  the  pri- 
vate sector's  decisions  where  to  locate. 
Availability  of  capital,  access  to  mar- 
kets and  skilled  labor,  an  Improved  in- 
frastructure and  better  local  services 
have  all  been  cited  as  more  Important 
to  business  than  relative  burdens.  All 
these  factors  must  be  addressed  If  we 
want  to  stimulate  economic  develop- 
ment In  distressed  areas.  But  the  en- 
terprise zone  proposal  only  focuses  on 
one  very  small  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  work 
on  Its  own. 

Proponents  of  the  concept  believe 
that  the  enterprise  zones  will  be 
highly  successful  in  revitalizing  these 
depressed  neighborhoods  and  creating 
jobs.  But  the  experience  In  Puerto 
Rico  has  already  taught  us  a  signifi- 
cant lesson  about  the  limitations  of 
using  tax  incentives  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  Operation  Bootstrap. 
America's  first  enterprise  zone  experi- 
ment, was  begun  In  1950.  Major  tax 
and  regulatory  relief  was  provided  and 
the  Island's  cheap  and  largely  un- 
skilled labor  force  was  promoted  to 
induce  business  to  locate  there.  It  did. 
and  economic  growth  resulted  for 
some  time,  but  economic  development 
did  not.  To  quote  Edward  Humberger. 
president  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Collaborative,  of  Washington. 
D.C.: 
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Operation  Bootstrap's  first  enterprises 
were  large  sugar  plantations  which  dis- 
placed the  small  farm  economy.  Prior  to 
their  development,  fully  93  percent  of  the 
land  was  arable  and  the  agricultural  econo- 
my was  moderately  diversified.  By  1977. 
however,  only  40  percent  was  still  arable 
and  Puerto  Rico  had  become  a  net  importer 
of  $800  million  in  foodstuffs  annually.  The 
second  industrial  transfusion  brought  the 
textile  and  shoe  industries  to  the  island- 
but  they  began  leaving  when  labor  in 
Taiwan  and  Central  America  became  cheap- 
er. Next  came  the  petrochemical  industry, 
which  created  few  jobs,  and  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry,  which  did  not  need  much  un- 
skilled labor.  Like  an  addict,  the  economy's 
next  transfusion  of  investment  rests  on  the 
recent  discovery  of  nickel  and  copper  depos- 
its which  will  be  extracted  by  the  large  oil 
companies. 

The  hard  lesson  we  learn  from 
Puerto  Rico's  enterprise  zone  experi- 
ment is  that  communities  and  regions 
need  balanced  economic  growth  and 
development.  Operation  Bootstrap's 
tax  incentive  program  did  not  develop 
a  self-reliant  and  diversified  economy. 
Long-term  viability  requires  a  measure 
of  community  involvement,  local  own- 
ership, and  a  skilled  mature  labor 
force,  not  a  colonial  dependence  on 
outside  capital.  Economic  develop- 
ment, not  just  growth,  must  be  the 
goal  of  every  revltalizatlon  effort. 

Some  of  the  sponsors  consider  the 
enterprise  zone  Idea  a  "no-lose"  situa- 
tion. But  no  one  in  Washington  these 
days  can  forget  that  Inappropriate  al- 
location of  scarce  resources  is  a  waste 
of  scarce  resources.  Are  we  confident 
that  some  neighborhoods  designated 
as  an  enterprise  zone  might  not  be 
worsened  by  the  delay  in  administer- 
ing the  correct  solution?  And  the 
Impact  may  not  be  just  on  those 
neighborhoods  designated  as  zones- 
adjacent  neighborhoods  may  be 
threatened  as  well,  especially  if  this 
proposal  simply  encourages  firms  to 
move  across  town  to  take  advantage  of 
tax  breaks. 

Community  revltalizatlon  in  de- 
pressed areas  will  require  public  as 
well  as  private  funds.  The  cities  will 
need  money  to  plan  what  appropriate 
development  would  be.  will  need 
money  to  improve  the  infrastructure 
to  make  areas  viable  for  business* 
needs,  will  need  job  training  funds  to 
provide  skills  for  unemployed  resi- 
dents, will  need  money  to  provide 
housing  for  the  displaced,  and  will 
need  money  to  provide  effective  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  any  program 
Implemented.  Where  are  the  munici- 
palities to  come  up  with  the  resources 
to  do  these  things?  And  where  will 
small  businesses  get  sufficient  seed 
capital  to  begin  new  enterprises  in 
these  areas? 

The  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
vided such  assistance  and  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
same  programs  that  the  administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  eliminate  or  drasti- 
cally reduce.  The  Economic  Develop- 


ment Administration.  HUD's  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants  and  CETA 
have  all  t)een  cited  as  effective  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  system  can  aid 
States  and  localities.  Urban  revltaliza- 
tlon needs  positive  efforts  such  as 
these.  Tax  Incentives  alone  simply  do 
not  foster  diversified  economic  devel- 
opment. Indeed,  what  type  business 
would  be  attracted  by  lower  taxes  to 
come  into  a  zone  without  Improve- 
ment of  the  Infrastructure?  Would 
these  businesses  contribute  to  commu- 
nity revltalizatlon?  What  kind  of  jobs 
would  be  provided  by  these  businesses? 
Roger  Vaughan.  of  the  New  York 
State  office  of  development  planning, 
predicts  that  such  companies  would  be 
"low-profit,  low-paying,  sweatshop  op- 
erations that  are  footloose,  which  Is 
not  any  way  of  resolving  the  problem 
of  supporting  neighborhoods  for  the 
long  term." 

E^^en  though  congressional  sponsors 
of  the  enterprise  zone  concept  stress 
that  it  is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  current  programs,  the  administra- 
tion's actions  belie  that  as  its  intent. 
The  proposed  elimination  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
and  the  reduction  of  funds  for 
UDAG's,  for  example,  force  us  to  be 
cynical  of  the  administration's  mo- 
tives. Contrasting  the  1981  budget  ap- 
propriations to  the  administration's 
proposed  1983  budget  shows  the  fol- 
lowing national  reductions  in  real 
terms  in  programs  crucial  to  urban 
economic  development,  according  to 
the  New  York  State  Office  of  Federal 
Affairs:  97  percent  in  community-serv- 
ice block  grants.  36  percent  In  commu- 
nity health  block  grants;  20  percent  In 
community  development  block  grants; 
49  percent  in  urban  development 
action  grants;  100  percent  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration; 
and  29  percent  in  mass  transit  funds. 

We  should  not  support  any  proposal, 
especially  an  experimental  one,  as  a 
substitute  for  proven  urban  aid  pro- 
grams. The  Puerto  Rlcan  experiment 
shows  the  failure  of  a  revltalizatlon 
plan  that  emphasizes  tax  incentives 
while  Ignoring  Infrastructure,  educa- 
tion, job  training,  local  capital  and 
community  involvement. 

I  think  urban  officials  would  be 
more  supportive  of  this  concept  if  they 
were  sure  it  was  to  supplement,  not 
supplant,  current  Federal  programs. 
The  concept  has  a  distinct  potential, 
but  only  as  part  of  a  larger  plan.  It 
alone  is  not  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty. 

What  then,  is  really  needed  for  revl- 
talizatlon? The  literature  says  It  again 
and  again:  Careful  planning  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  enterprise  Is  needed 
In  the  area;  Improvement  of  the  infra- 
structure; the  attraction  of  an  anchor 
enterprise  or  sufficient  concentrated 
private  investment;  availability  of  seed 
money  for  new  business  startup;  ade- 
quate provisions  to  minimize  displace- 


ment of  the  poor;  and  monitoring  for 
compliance  with  existing  regulations. 

With  these  factors  In  mind,  let  us 
now  consider  what  a  good  enterprise 
zone  proposal  ought  to  entail. 

Our  first  response  to  any  enterprise 
zone  proposal  must  be  to  insist  that 
current  Federal  assistance  programs 
effectively  addressing  urban  develop- 
ment must  be  maintained.  If  not  ex- 
panded. Cities  need  additional  Federal 
assistance  to  repair  and  Improve  aging 
infrastructure,  especially  in  declining 
neighborhoods.  This  aid  Is  needed  now 
to  offset  the  Impact  of  past  Federal 
policies  that  subsidized  scattered  ex- 
pansion into  the  suburbs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  urban  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopment, such  as  Federal  highway 
expenditures  and  tax  breaks  that 
favor  new  construction  over  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Our  second  response  must  be  In  set- 
ting stricter  criteria  for  enterprise 
zone  site  selection.  We  should  give  pri- 
ority to  those  Individual  proposals 
manifesting  the  best  planning,  with 
the  most  community  participation  in 
all  stages  of  plarming  and  the  best 
design  for  carrying  through  those 
plans.  Neighborhood  residents  have 
deep  commitments  to  the  health  of 
their  community.  Their  insight  and 
cooperation  are  needed  to  make  any 
proposal  work. 

Third,  regulatory  relief  must  be  lim- 
ited to  paperwork  and  bureaucratic 
relief  only.  This  Is  what  will  help  a 
new  business,  not  the  deterioration  of 
safety  and  wage  requirements.  City  as- 
sistance could  take  the  form  of  expe- 
dited processing  of  permits  and  li- 
censes and  counseling  as  to  appropri- 
ate planning  and  program  implemen- 
tation. Advising  the  small  entrepre- 
neur, such  as  an  Individual  or  neigh- 
borhood group,  of  existent  aid  pro- 
grams and  of  how  to  apply  for  and 
manager  them  has  been  shown  to  be 
an  effective  stimulant  to  small  busi- 
ness development. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  we 
go  back  on  fundamental  safety, 
health,  and  wage  reforms.  These  re- 
flect hard-won  rights:  Rights  of  work- 
ers to  safe  working  conditions,  rights 
of  consumers  to  safe  products,  and 
rights  of  people  to  live  In  healthy  and 
harmonious  neighborhoods.  We  must 
not  allow  the  private  sector  to  relin- 
quish its  duties  to  act  responsibly 
toward  the  workers  It  employs  and 
these  communities.  The  enterprise 
zone  proposal  must  not  be  a  Trojan 
horse  promising  jobs  but  eroding  the 
Integrity  of  the  workplace. 

Similarly,  It  must  be  recognized  that 
some  of  our  tax  programs  also  reflect 
hard  won  workers'  rights.  Social  secu- 
rity taxes,  for  example,  reflect  a  public 
decision  that  those  who  employ  others 
have  additional  social  welfare  respon- 
sibilities.   Waiving    these    responslbll- 
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Ities,  as  some  suggest,  is  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

Fourth,  we  should  explore  ways  of 
targeting  any  tax  cuts  to  enable  more 
community  participation,  employ- 
ment, and  ownership.  Employee  stock 
ownership  plans  (ESOPs)  should  be 
used  to  encourage  more  employee 
ownership,  so  as  to  directly  increase 
worker  benefits  and  participation.  The 
establishment  of  a  general  stock  own- 
ership corporation  (GSOC)  within 
each  enterprise  zone  should  also  be  en- 
couraged. This  would  enable  the  resi- 
dents of  the  zones  to  both  better  con- 
trol investment  in  the  zone  and  spread 
the  profits  from  increased  property 
valuation  among  the  resident  stock- 
holders to  minimize  displacement. 

Fifth,  we  should  insist  on  business 
expansion,  not  relocation.  These  pro- 
posed regulatory  and  tax  incentives 
ought  not  to  accrue  to  firms  that  have 
simply  left  another  declining  neigh- 
borhood. Just  as  there  must  be  moni- 
toring for  compliance  with  all  require- 
ments set  for  these  incentives,  there 
must  be  a  harsh  penalty  for  any  firm 
that  takes  short-term  advantage  of  the 
program  and  then  pulls  out  before 
permanent  community  benefits 
accrue. 

Further,  we  must  be  especially  care- 
ful to  minimize  displacement  of  resi- 
dents not  simply  to  shift  the  poor  over 
to  another  neighborhood,  perhaps 
hastening  that  neighborhood's  decline. 
We  should,  for  example,  expand  funds 
available  for  section  8  housing  subsi- 
dies for  low-income  renters.  Obviously, 
we  do  not  want  an  enterprise  zone  pro- 
posal that  merely  shifts  business  into 
the  zone  from  adjacent  neighborhoods 
while  pushing  the  poor  out  of  the  zone 
to  go  somewhere  else.  This  would  not 
be  the  solution  to  any  problem. 

Finally,  we  must  admit  that  this  en- 
terprise zone  idea  would  be  an  experi- 
ment. National  conditions  are  bad  and 
may  get  worse.  We  need  our  resources 
to  be  used  as  wisely  as  possible.  We 
need  to  keep  the  number  of  sites 
small,  much  lower  than  current  pro- 
posals suggest.  We  need  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program,  and  we  need  to  evaluate 
whether  the  program  works  after  pas- 
sage of  a  certain  period  of  time.  We 
need  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  to 
expect  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  stop 
the  program  if  it  is  not  working. 

In  summary,  we  must  not  allow  the 
debate  over  the  enterprise  zone  pro- 
posal to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  ad- 
dresses only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
problem.  If  it  becomes  the  sole  pro- 
gram for  urban  development,  many 
people  will  suffer.  Failure  of  such  a 
program  would  weaken  the  tax  base  of 
the  city  while  further  adding  to  its 
welfare  burden.  While  no  one  can  pro- 
vide guarantees  of  success  of  any  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  distressed  areas,  we 
should  demand  that  the  odds  not  be 
against  the  possibility  of  success.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  HISTORY 
WEEK 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKl 

or  MARYLAND 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 
9  Ms.  MIKULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  I  have  the  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  Women's  History  Week, 
this  one  to  be  celebrated  the  week  of 
March  6.  1983. 

Last  week  we  celebrated  our  coun- 
try's first  Women's  History  Week.  It 
was  a  week  of  activities  at  schools  and 
libraries,  in  Girl  Scout  troops,  and 
other  organizations,  and  included  an 
evening  of  celebration  and  commemo- 
ration at  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  It 
brought  women  out  of  the  dusty  cor- 
ners of  American  history  and  gave 
them  the  public  acknowledgment  they 
deserve. 

A  tradition  has  begun.  Women's  con- 
tributions to  the  life,  thought,  and  in- 
stitutions of  this  great  Nation  will  re- 
ceive the  recognition  they  so  richly  de- 
serve during  Women's  History  Week. 
Soon,  we  hope,  they  will  receive  it  all 
year  long.  No  longer  will  a  child  study 
Americsoi  history  in  our  schools  for  12 
years  without  learning  about  the  intel- 
ligent, courageous  women  who  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  this 
great  democracy.  American  women 
have  been  pioneer  settlers,  wives, 
mothers,  community,  and  national 
leaders.  They  have  spoken,  written, 
birthed.  and  bled  for  this  country. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  its  histo- 
ry. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us.  men  and 
women,  to  join  history  as  one  people,  a 
people  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  create  one  of  the  most  open 
and  free  societies  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  resolution 
in  the  Record: 

Joint  Resolution  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning March  6.  1983.  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Week'. 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  helped  found 
the  Nation  In  countless  recorded  and  unre- 
corded ways  as  servants,  slaves,  nurses, 
nuns,  homemakers.  Industrial  workers, 
teachers,  reformers,  soldiers,  and  pioneers: 

Whereas  American  women  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  critical  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  role  in  every  sphere  of 
our  Nation's  life  by  constituting  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  labor  force  working  in 
and  outside  of  the  home: 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  a 
unique  role  throughout  our  history  by  pro- 
viding the  majority  of  the  Nation's  volun- 
teer labor  force  and  have  been  particularly 
Important  In  the  establishment  of  early 
charitable  philanthropic  and  cultural  Insti- 
tutions In  the  country: 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  served  as  early 
leaders  In  the  forefront  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive social  change  movement,  not  only 
to  secure  their  own  right  of  suffrage  and 
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equal  opportunity,  but  also  in  the  abolition- 
ist movement,  the  emancipation  movement, 
the  Industrial  labor  union  movement,  and 
the  modem  civil  rights  movement: 

Whereas  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
the  iKxly  of  American  history:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^es  of  the  Untied  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning March  6.  1983.  is  designated  as 
•Women's  History  Week  .  and  the  Presi 
dent  Is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  weeic  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


PRIDE  OP  ACCOKEEK 


HON.  MAJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Trtesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  we  hear  so  much  of  youth  crime 
and  destruction,  it  makes  me  very 
proud  to  commend  the  Eugene  Bur- 
roughs Junior  High  School  concert 
choir  of  Accokeek.  Md..  for  its  musical 
achievements  and  sense  of  community 
awareness.  Designated  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  the  World's  Fair  international 
competition  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, this  choir  continues  its  fine 
tradition  of  outstanding  performance 
as  in  the  National-International  Music 
Festival,  first  place:  and  with  the 
Southern  Maryland  Choral  Society. 
Expenses  for  the  UO-member  choir 
are  raised  through  fund  raising  events 
and  the  support  of  county  and  State 
citizens.* 


REPRESENTATI'VE  JIM  LEACH'S 
COLUMN  MAKES  SENSE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  refreshing  breezes  to  blow  out  of 
Iowa  is  Jim  Leach.  He  has  shown  a 
.sensitivity  in  the  international  arena 
that  is  all  too  rare. 

His  column,  which  he  writes  for  the 
newspapers  in  his  district,  is  as  sensi- 
ble a  commentary  on  the  Polish  situa- 
tion as  what  we  ought  to  do  as  any- 
thing I  have  seen. 

He  basically  suggests  that  a  grain 
embargo  does  not  make  sense  and  he 
suggests  that  we  should  act  with  a 
little  prudence. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  told  us  to 
"speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick. " 
We  seem  to  enjoy  speaking  loudly 
often  before  we  reflect  on  the  impact 
our  words  have  around  the  world.  We 
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are  not  in  a  world  where  we  can  say 
everything  that  comes  to  our  mind 
that  we  believe  will  please  a  domestic 
political  audience. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  Jim 
Leach  column. 

Congressman  Jim  Leach.  Washington 
Ra»ORT 

The  tragic  suffering  of  the  Polish  people 
under  the  ongoing  edit  of  martial  law  cast  a 
pall  over  the  Holiday  Season  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and.  as  President  Reagan  has  made 
clear,  the  Soviet  Union  bears  a  heavy  and 
direct  responsibility  for  the  reprehensible 
repression  in  Poland. 

While  events  In  Poland  will  have  an  Im- 
mense impact  on  future  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions, a  function  of  leadership  is  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  practical  and  what  Is  not  In 
crisis  circumstances. 

When  independence  movements  surfaced 
in  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  In 
1956  and  1968.  there  were  sentiments  in 
Eastern  Europe  that  the  U.S.  should  Inter- 
vene militarily.  Both  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Johnson  determined  that  U.S.  ground 
forces  in  Europe  were  massively  out-manned 
by  Russian  troops  and  that  a  ground  war  In 
Eastern  Europe  against  the  Soviets  was  un- 
winnable. 

Clearly  this  remains  the  case  today.  No 
viable  military  option  is  available  to  the 
West  and  no  Pole  expects  or  desires  an  Elast- 
West  confrontation  In  Poland.  Recognizing 
this  limit  on  our  options,  there  is  a  tendency 
among  American  policymakers  to  vent  their 
anti-Soviet  "macho"  by  threatening  to  cut 
off  grain  sales  to  Russia. 

At  first  blush,  such  an  option  appears  rea- 
sonable and  restrained.  But  before  the 
Reagan  Administration  rushes  to  Judgment, 
an  appraisal  of  the  implications  of  food  em- 
bargoes in  general  and  of  the  Carter  embar- 
go in  particular  should  be  undertaken. 

Almost  exactly  two  years  ago  the  Carter 
Administration  lm|>osed  a  grain  embargo  in 
the  wake  of  th«  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan and  it  is  hard  not  to  have  a  feeling  of 
"dejft  vu"  when  reading  the  news  coming 
out  of  the  State  Department  the  past  sever- 
al weeks.  Accordingly,  in  preparing  this 
column  I  decided  to  reread  the  one  I  wrote 
the  week  after  President  Carter's  January 
1980  announcement.  In  It  I  predicted  that 
instituting  a  grain  embargo  would  be  "like 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  .  .  . 
The  Russians  will  get  their  grain  some- 
where else  or  simply  cut  back  on  their  live- 
stock." 

It  Is  the  American,  not  the  Soviet,  econo- 
my which  was  penalized  by  the  Carter  grain 
embargo.  Soviet  leaders  prefer  to  let  their 
people  eat  more  turnips  and  less  meat  than 
acknowledge  the  Inadequacies  of  their  so- 
cialized system  of  agriculture. 

If  the  Carter  embargo  had  been  successful 
in  deterring  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  a  good  case  could  be  made  for 
instituting  a  new  embargo  today.  But  it  was 
not.  In  the  wake  of  its  announcement,  the 
Soviets  promptly  doubled  their  forces  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  escalated  their  repression  to 
the  point  of  using  chemical  warfare.  Instead 
of  slowing  the  Russian  military  machine, 
the  U.S.  only  shot  itself  In  the  American 
farmer's  foot. 

The  problems  the  Soviet  Union  is  experi- 
encing in  Afghanistan  and  Poland,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  of  its  East  European  sat- 
ellites and  provinces  including  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Ukraine,  is  a  reflection  of 
the  enormous  weakness  of  the  staying 
power  of  Communist  orthodoxy.  In  political 
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terms,  the  Soviets  face  a  no-win  situation  in 
Poland.  If  they  invade,  the  liabilities  for  the 
Soviet  economy  and  the  Soviet  military  will 
be  enormous.  If  they  do  not  invade,  the 
prospects  for  an  even  further  weakening  of 
their  philosophic  and  militaristic  grip  over 
their  Eastern  Bloc  satellites  will  In  turn  be 
that  much  greater. 

The  goal  of  American  policy  should  be  to 
avoid  making  the  Soviet  Union's  no-win  sit- 
uation a  no-win  situation  for  ourselves.  And 
to  cut  off  grain  sales  again  would  be  to 
create  Just  such  a  no-win  situation. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  a  strategic  sense 
grain  is  the  one  American  export  to  the 
Soviet  Union  which  Is  entirely  to  our  advan- 
tage. E>ery  ruble  that  the  Russians  spend 
on  com  and  wheat  is  one  less  ruble  available 
for  building  tanks  and  missiles.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  won't  Just  be  the  grain  pro- 
ducers who  will  be  confronted  with  lower 
prices.  Cattle  and  hog  prices  respond  quick- 
ly to  changes  in  feed  grain  costs,  and  the 
downward  pressure  on  these  markets  could 
force  already  hard-pressed  livestock  feeders 
Into  an  ever  greater  deficit  position. 

There  will  also  be  immediate  repercus- 
sions In  industries  serving  the  agricultural 
community.  The  rail  and  barge  industries 
will  be  particularly  affected.  And  what 
about  the  feed  and  seed  and  fertilizer  deal- 
ers so  important  to  the  economy  of  small 
towns?  Alresidy  depressed  Implement  sales 
will  be  dramatically  impacted  because  no 
farmer  is  likely  to  make  a  long-term  Invest- 
ment when  confidence  is  further  eroded  In 
the  marketplace.  Not  only  will  the  fanner 
and  the  small  town  businessman  take  It  on 
the  chin  but  so  will  the  U.A.W.  assembly 
worker  at  Deere,  and  International  Harvest- 
er. 

If  a  grain  embargo  is  relmposed.  clearly 
the  Government  will  become  responsible  to 
the  U.S.  farmer  for  cutting  off  agricultural 
markets.  This  will  almost  certainly  entail 
the  necessity  of  developing  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram which,  to  be  fair,  will  in  turn  necessi- 
tate—much against  current  Administration 
policy— providing  costly  Incentives  for  farm- 
ers to  idle  land. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  Carter  em- 
bargo on  the  American  as  well  as  Soviet 
economies,  it  would  appear  that  the  large 
grain  companies  were  bailed  out  by  emer- 
gency Administration  programs  while 
family  farmers  and  the  small  businessmen 
and  women  who  serve  them  were  left  hold- 
ing the  bag.  The  Soviets  got  their  grain  else- 
where and  the  American  farmer  lost  an  im- 
portant market. 

The  Carter  embargo  proved  ineffectual  as 
a  political  tool.  In  practical  terms,  it  cost 
the  taxpayer  dollars,  the  farmer  income 
and,  because  agricultural  trade  helps  pay 
for  so  much  of  our  oil  imports,  it  weakened 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  grain  embargo  is  a 
step  toward  isolationism  in  a  world  that  de- 
mands international  responsibility.  Trade 
Implies  mutual  self-interest  and,  broadly 
speaking,  a  free  flow  of  trade  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  war.  When  international  trade 
breaks  down,  the  prospect  of  international 
aggression  increases.  A  powerful  country 
like  the  Soviet  Union  which  consistently 
lacks  the  ability  to  feed  its  people  will  be 
more  Inclined  to  seek  military  control  over 
agriculturally  rich  parts  of  the  world.  Cut- 
ting off  grain  to  Russia  simply  whets  its  ap- 
petite for  more  land. 

The  Reagan  Administration  properly  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Soviet  challenge,  militarily 
and  philosophically,  is  our  gravest  security 
concern.  But  just  as  reality  dicates  a  clear- 
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headed  recognition  of  the  need  for  pre- 
paredness, so  prudence  dictates  a  thought- 
ful understanding  of  the  Russian  psyche. 
Soviet  society  can  change,  but  it  is  unlikely 
to  move  in  more  responsible  directions  if 
American  policy  at  every  turn  appears  un- 
necessarily spiteful. 

As  a  student  of  Soviet  history.  I  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  warmth  of  the 
Russian  people,  as  contrasted  with  their 
Government,  toward  Americans  and  by  the 
searing  impact  of  World  War  II  on  Russian 
life.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  strategy  of 
taming  the  Soviet  bear  should  include  em- 
bargoes of  grain  and  foodstuffs.  It  is  far 
better  to  trade  butter  than  bullets. 

While  the  travail  of  the  Polish  people 
makes  clear  that  U.S.  military  preparedness 
must  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  remains  antagonistic.  U.S. 
diplomacy  must  recognize  that  the  future  of 
mankind  may  rest  upon  the  kinds  of  Incen- 
tives the  West  provides  Soviet  society  as  a 
whole  to  change  In  a  progressive  direction. 
Despite  profound  differences,  responsible 
Initiatives  must  be  undertaken  to  expand 
rather  than  contract  areas,  such  as  trade, 
where  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a 
mutual  self-interest. 

The  moral  question  of  using  food  as  a 
weapon  aside,  food  is  simply  not  an  effective 
political  instrument.  Embargoing  grain  sales 
is  counterproductive  for  the  results  we  want 
to  achieve  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the 
damage  it  will  inflict  on  our  own  economy. 
Absent  war.  It  is  a  geo-political  tool  policy- 
makers should  abandon.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  not  present  and  voting  on  two 
items  of  business  during  the  session, 
Thursday,  March  18.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

On  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Speak- 
er's approval  of  the  House  Journal  of 
Wednesday,  March  17,  "yea." 

On  a  motion  to  stispend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  3620.  Hoboken  Pier  Ter- 
minals, "yea."* 


THE  NEED  TO  REVITALIZE 
AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  to  pay  the  piper  in  our 
United  States.  Economic  problems 
such  as  inflation,  deficit  spending, 
high  taxes,  high  unemplpyment,  and 
low  productivity  have  been  with  us  for 
some  time.  Now,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  to  face  and  solve  these  problems. 
In  many  respects  they  are  the  same 
problems    that    have    plagued    Great 
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Britain.  Great  Britain.  It  appears,  may 
now  be  starting  to  pull  out  of  her  deep 
abyss.  We.  on  the  other  hand,  may 
just  be  reaching  the  bottom.  But  our 
problems  are  similar  and  the  solutions 
are  similar.  Mr.  Langdon  S.  Flowers 
discussed  our  economy  at  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  on  March  2. 
1982.  His  speech  contained  many  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  our  econom- 
ic plight.  I  commend  his  speech  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Need  To  Revitalize  America 
(By  Langdon  S.  Flowers) 


How  many  of  you  remember  from  your 
school  days  that  poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow-'The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere." 
That  was  a  favorite  of  mine. 

Remember  the  purpose  of  that  ride  ...  it 
was  to  warn  the  Americans  the  British  were 
coming. 

206  years  later.  Id  lilce  to  warn  the  Ameri- 
cans that  the  "British  Disease"  is  coming. 
What  is  this  British  Disease? 

Its  an  economy  that  is  plagued  with  high 
inflation,  high  unemployment,  low  produc- 
tivity, decreasing  standard  of  living,  and  in- 
creasing frustrations  with  govemmenf.  Does 
this  sound  familiar?  It  should,  because  this 
is  certainly  our  problem,  too. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Arthur 
Shenfield.  a  noted  BritUh  Economist  and 
Barrister,  speak  at  a  meeting  in  Washington 
about  3  months  ago.  It  was  most  interesting 
to  hear  this  man  who  is  so  linowleiigeable 
and  close  to  what  is  happening  in  BriUin. 
Here  is  the  key  statement  that  he  made.  "In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  decay  and  the  decline  of  the  Brit- 
ish political  competence  is  the  result  of  and 
the  association  with  the  rise  of  union  politi- 
cal power.  Its  like  the  insertion  of  a  wrench 
Into  the  whole  political  mechanism  and  it 
Just  cannot  work  successfully  with  it." 

What  has  been  the  result  in  England  of 
this  domination? 

Britain  has  gone  from  the  4th  most  pros- 
perous Nation  in  the  World  to  the  nth  with 
the  trend  continuing  down.  For  the  first 
time  in  300  years,  Britain's  standard  of 
living  is  below  that  of  Prance— all  within 
the  last  25  years. 

As  a  contrast,  let  us  look  at  Japan  over 
this  same  25  years— 

I  was  In  Japan  right  after  World  War  II 
ended,  compliments  of  Uncle  Sams  Navy. 
Japan  was  devasUted!  The  economy  was 
practically  nonexistent. 

Under  General  McArthur's  leadership, 
Japan  gained  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
free  enterprise  system  work— and  did  they 
make  it  work— they  took  over  our  systems 
and  technology  and  made  them  work  better 
than  we  have.  Government  set  taxes  and 
policies  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  jobs  and  to 
Increase  productivity  and  exports. 

The  Japanese  are  encouraged  to  save  and 
are  doing  so  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  25%— 
while  the  rate  in  the  United  States  is  less 
than  3%  now.  The  first  $65,000  worth  of 
dividends  and  $65,000  of  interest  Income  to 
the  Japanese  individual  is  tax  free.  They  are 
encouraged  to  save  and  to  invest  to  the 
extent  that  Japan  now  has  the  most  produc- 
tive, efficient  physical  plant  facilities  of  any 
Nation  In  the  World. 

The  business  community  is  encouraged  to 
Invest  too,  through  their  depreciation  poli- 
cies ...  as  an  example,  there  is  a  new  $4  bil- 
lion super  steel  mill  In  Tokyo.  This  mill  will 
be  written  off  for  tax  purposes  in  5  years.  In 
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the  United  States,  it  has  taken  as  much  as 
40  years. 

There  are  23  of  these  super  steel  mills 
worldwide.  14  of  them  are  in  Japan— none  in 
the  United  SUtes  or  England. 

These  mills  in  Japan  can  get  iron  ore  from 
Australia— coal  from  the  United  States,  con- 
vert it  into  steel  and  sell  it  cheaper  in  this 
country  than  we  can  make  it  and  still  make 
a  profit. 

What  has  this  "Job  creating  climate" 
meant  to  Japan?  The  best  way  to  Judge  is  to 
look  at  the  per  capita  income  gain.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  income  in  Japan  was  $132  per 
person  ...  per  year.  Today.  Japan  has  a  per 
capita  income  slightly  in  excess  of  $8,000. 
This  is  close  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Japan's  gross  National  Product  has 
climbed  from  practically  nothing  until  now 
they  are  «3  behind  the  United  States  and 
Russia  and  might  be  «2  this  year. 

How  has  Japan  been  able  to  achieve  such 
a  record?  It  has  been  through  a  mutual  pro- 
gram of  understanding  and  helpfulness  be- 
tween government  and  business  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all.  England  and  America  are 
the  only  two  nations  in  the  world  that  have 
had  an  adversary  relationship  between  their 
business  community  and  government 

The  key  word  to  Japan's  .success  is  "pro- 
ductivity."  That  entire  country  is  dedicated 
to  increasing  the  productivity  because  it  is 
only  out  of  productivity  increases  that  you 
have  real  increases  in  the  standard  of  living. 
In  Japan,  labor  costs  per  hour  are  compa- 
rable to  those  in  the  United  SUtes  except  in 
the  auto  and  steel  industry  where  the 
U.A.W.  Union  and  the  Steel  Workers'  Unioi. 
have  forced  rates  that  are  much  higher 
than  Japan  and  are  in  the  range  of  $20.00 
per  hour,  including  fringes. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  in  our  country 
and  in  England  of  productivity  decline. 

Productivity  is  dependent  on  tools  and  the 
purchase  of  necessary  tools  is  dependent  on 
having  the  right  climate  and  government 
tax  policy  for  savings  and  investment. 

What  has  caused  this  decline  in  x  ritaln 
over  the  past  25  years  and  the  beginning  of 
the  same  trend  in  the  United  SUtes? 

It  has  been  brought  about  because  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  in  education,  in  business, 
in  labor  and  in  the  government  were  in- 
volved In  their  own  self  interest  as  opposed 
to  "what's  best  for  the  country." 

Edmund  Burke  said,  "The  only  thing  nec- 
essary for  the  triumph  of  evil,  is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing." 

The  America  of  our  first  century-and-a 
half  was  a  responsible  America,  comprised 
of  responsible  people  with  an  absolute  dedi 
cation  to  the  principles  of  Individual  and  na- 
tional integrity.  .  .  an  integrity  that  was 
epitomized  by  such  phrases  as  "My  word  is 
my  bond. "  "An  honest  day's  work  for  an 
honest  day's  pay. "  and,  "Sound  as  a  dollar." 
Is  this  the  America  today?  I'm  afraid  we 
would  all  agree  that  it  is  not. 

There  have  been  fundamenUl  changes 
taking  place  over  the  last  50  years  that  have 
decreased  personal  responsibility  for  more 
government  responsibility. 

Through  the  insatiable  appetite  of  big 
government  to  spend  and  spend,  we  have 
mortaged  the  futures  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

What  are  some  of  the  developments  that 
are  mortgaging  our  children's  future.  Infla- 
tion is  our  «1  domestic  enemy— as  long  as 
"we  the  people"  permit  our  representatives 
to  allow  federal  spending  to  balloon 
through  "so  called  uncontrolable  entitle- 
ment programs— spending  is  going  to  exceed 
income   and   the  resulting  deficits   "crowd 
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out"  private  borrowers  and  will  continue 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates.  Those 
who  retired  on  a  fixed  income  in  1970  have 
lost  half  of  their  purchasing  power  due  to 
this  vicious  inflation. 

I  dont  know  whether  you  are  a  supply 
sider  or  a  keynesian,  but  I  do  know  that  for 
too  many  years,  the  keynesian  followers 
have  tried  to  convince  us  that  rules  of  ordi- 
nary common  sense  don't  apply  and  that  ex- 
cessive debt  every  year  may  be  bad  for  an 
individual,  but  is  good  for  a  nation. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  everything  in 
life  must  be  paid  for  somehow.  Deficit 
spending  does  not  eliminate  the  cosU  of 
government.  It  only  conceals  them. 

Think  of  it!  A  debt  of  over  $1  trillion  that 
is  budgeted  to  cost  us  over  $100  billion  in  in- 
terest-more than  the  entire  federal  budget 
in  1961. 

The  politicians  have  put  us  in  this  situa- 
tion—but we  the  public  have  permitted  It- 
even  demanded  it. 

Those  who  demand  perpetual  handouts 
and  regulatory  coddling  inevitably  make  big 
government  bigger.  Only  if  we  can  break 
this  increasing  cycle  of  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment can  our  nation  survive  in  freedom. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  Lenin  said,  the 
surest  way  to  destroy  a  capitalist  economy 
was  to  debauch  its  currency. 

Another  burden  being  carried  by  all  of  us, 
is  government  regulation.  Government 
today  is  telling  us,  our  families,  and  business 
or  institutions  for  which  we  work  or  own, 
what  we  can  and  cannot  do. 

In  the  last  15  years  almost  250  agencies, 
departments,  bureaus  and  commissions  have 
t)een  created  to  help  our  federal  govern- 
ment function.  Before  President  Reagan 
took  office  there  were  more  than  1.000  dif- 
ferent federal  programs  and  87  government 
agencies  who's  Job  it  is  to  intrude  and/or 
regulate  business  operations. 
Here's  how  Thomas  Jefferson  put  it! 
"Government  big  enough  to  supply  every- 
thing you  need  is  big  enough  to  Uke  every- 
thing you  have. " 

In  one  form  or  another,  federal  bureauc- 
racy touches  every  thing  in  our  lives.  The 
office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  esti- 
mated that  government  regulations  of  busi- 
ness cost  the  public,  thats  you  and  me.  $130 
billion.  'Vou  and  I  can  be  proud  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  understands  that  so  many  of 
these  regulations  have  a  counterproductive 
impact  from  what  they  were  designed  to  do. 
We  all  know  that  to  have  a  civilized  society, 
you  must  have  some  basic  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Our  worry  and  President  Reagan's 
worry  is  the  tremendous  over-regulation. 

Us  cerUlnly  apparent  to  all  of  us  that 
Congress  can  not  control  all  of  the  many  di- 
verse agencies  and  bureaus  that  they  have 
set  up.  These  are  run  by  the  unelecled  bu- 
reaucracy who  become  the  de-facto  law 
making  power.  As  an  example  of  how  this 
power  has  proliferated,  lets  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral RegisUry  which  publishes  all  govern- 
ment regulations.  Back  in  1936.  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  first  used  It  to  record  all  the 
regulations  that  government  passed,  it  con- 
Uined  2.411  pages.  In  1980.  President  Car- 
ters last  year,  it  conUined  70.000  plus 
pages.  This  last  year,  if  my  figures  are  cor- 
rect and  I  l)elieve  they  are.  it  has  dropped 
back  to  50,000.  Think  how  long  it  would 
Uke  you  Just  to  read  this. 

President  Reagan  is  known  for  his  sharp, 
politically  edged,  pithy  one-liners.  Here  is 
one  on  cutting  government  programs.  "A 
government  program  is  the  nearest  thing  to 
eternal  life  we'll  see  on  the  Earth".  Back  in 
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1848.   Henry   David   Thoreau   wrote    'That 
government  is  best  which  governs  least. " 

Over  the  past  century,  each  American 
generation  has  enjoyed  a  standard  of  living 
twice  as  high  as  its  parents,  and  we  have 
come  to  accept  this  steady  improvement. 
However,  since  1973,  it  will  take,  not  one 
generation,  but  300  years  to  double  the  av- 
erage living  standards.  At  the  rate  we  have 
achieved  over  this  past  year,  we'll  be  lucky 
to  maintain  1979  standards. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  have  been  increas- 
ing rewards  for  not  working  at  a  much  more 
rapid  pace  than  increase  in  compensation 
for  productive  labor.  The  result  is  that  what 
little  gain  there's  been  in  productivity  in 
recent  years  has  gone  to  recipients  of  trans- 
fer payments  rather  than  to  the  working 
tax  payer. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  recently 
put  out  a  statement  listing  the  transactions 
that  our  Congress  has  obligated  each  Ameri- 
can to  pay,  such  as,  national  debt,  social  se- 
curity, other  fiscal  liabilities,  insurance  com- 
mitments, annuity  programs,  international 
conunitments.  and  the  like. 

I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  the 
amounts  due  on  each  item,  the  total,  based 
on  official  U.S.  Treasury's  figures  is  fright- 
ening enough,  more  than  $11  trillion. 

If  that  Is  an  inconceivable  figure,  here  is 
approximately  how  much  the  average 
American  family  owes— $138,000. 

You've  heard  about  the- man  applying  for 
a  loan  who  was  asked  by  his  banker.  "Do 
you  usually  live  within  your  income? "  Of 
course  not,  he  replied,  "It's  all  I  can  do  to 
live  within  my  credit". 

That's  the  way  it  has  been  in  America  for 
50  years  now.  We,  as  a  nation,  can  scarcely 
live  within  our  credit  limits. 

The  only  blessing  I  can  see  out  of  all  this 
excessive  government  stJending  is  this  quote 
from  Will  Rogers,  who  years  ago  said, 
"Thank  God  we  don't  get  all  the  govern- 
ment we  pay  for." 

What  can  you  and  I  do  to  change  this  di- 
rection to  help  revitalize  America? 

In  my  opinion,  the  next  nine  months  of 
this  year.  1982.  are  going  to  be  critical 
months  for  our  country  and  our  future.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  leader  in  the 
White  House  who  has  the  moral  courage 
and  determination  that  Ronald  Reagan  has. 
He  has  expressed  it  this  way,  and  I  quote, 
"A  basic  question  facing  us  in  this,  our  third 
century  as  a  nation,  is  will  we  become  a  soci- 
ety ruled  by  elitists,  or  will  we  recapture  the 
spirit  of  the  individual  responsibility  and 
Initiative  that  brought  us  greatness  and 
world  wide  leadership"? 

That's  our  challenge  and  he  has  set  the 
direction  and  there  are  two  things  that  we 
can  do. 

First,  get  involved  politically,  all  of  us 
need  to  become  advocates  of  and  not  Just 
believers  in  the  Free  Enterprise  System. 
We,  in  business  and  education  and  profes- 
sions must  drop  our  traditional  low  profile 
before  we  literally  become  invisible.  We 
must  speak  up  aggressively  without  embar- 
rassment or  the  reluctance  that  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  our  performance  in  the 
past. 

We  have  a  Political  Action  Committee  at 
Flowers  Industries  and  it's  getting  more  ef- 
fective every  year.  Not  only  do  our  people 
support  It  financially  but  they  have  become 
Informed  and  active  in  supporting  candi- 
dates that  are  in  favor  of  revitalizing  Amer- 
ica. We  support  candidates  who  are  support- 
ers of  sound  fiscal  policy  regardless  of  party 
or  geography. 

We  contribute  to  these  candidates  directly 
by  a  personal  visit  from  several  of  our  PAC 
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members  from  the  plant  in  that  candidates 
district  so  they  get  to  know  each  other  per- 
sonally. If  any  of  you  wish  to  start  a  PAC,  I 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

Second,  and  probably  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  work  to  elect  those  to 
Congress  this  Fall  who  will  support  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  restrict  government 
spending  and  balance  the  budget. 

As  you  and  I  know,  there  are  always  more 
worthwhile  projects  that  need  funding  than 
there  is  money  to  pay  for  it.  Nevertheless, 
our  Congressmen  get  to  Washington  and 
they  trade  their  votes  and  here  we  go  with 
another  budget-busting  deficit. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  force  Congress  to  set 
priorities  on  spending  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget.  This  has  a  good  chance  of  pass- 
ing in  Congress  this  year.  There  are  two  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  working  on  this 
particular  amendment  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  One  of  them  is  the  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union  which  has  been  working  for  a  bal- 
ance budget  amendment  for  several  years. 
The  other  is  the  National  Tax  Limitation 
Committee,  which  has  been  working  on  lim- 
iting the  total  amount  of  spiending  the  gov- 
ernment can  make.  These  two  organizations 
have  joined  together  to  sponsor  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58  and  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 350. 

This  amendment  will  come  up  in  the 
Senate  sometime  in  late  Spring  or  early 
Summer.  It  has  a  real  good  possibility  of 
getting  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Senate.  Both  of  our  Senators  are  among  the 
51  who  have  already  signed  as  sponsoring 
this  resolution.  The  House  vote  is  going  to 
be  a  little  harder— this  Resolution  350  is 
bottled  up  in  a  Democratically  Controlled 
Committee  and  will  not  be  brought  out. 
However,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  House,  it 
can  be  brought  to  the  Floor  for  debate  and 
a  vote.  If  the  Senate  passes  this  amend- 
ment, this  should  provide  the  momentum 
for  passage  in  the  House.  Eight  of  ten  of  our 
representatives  are  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  It  should  fail  In  the  House,  those  repre- 
sentatives who  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment will  go  to  the  polls  in  November  with  2 
strikes  against  them.  All  National  polls 
show  that  the  general  public,  by  a  65  to  75 
p>ercent  margin  want  the  government  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  and  to  limit  spend- 
ing. 

Another  factor  that  will  help  force  this 
amendment  through  Congress  Is  the  effort 
by  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  to  get  Ws 
of  the  State  Legislatures  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  state  of  Alaska  just  recently  joined  this 
group  making  it  the  31st  state.  There  are 
only  3  more  states  needed.  Before  this  hap- 
pens. Congress  will  pass  their  own  amend- 
ment to  send  to  the  states  for  ratification. 
Will  you  help  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
58  and  House  Joint  Resolution  350  by  con- 
tacting your  Senators  and  RepresenUtives? 
In  closing.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Bill 
Simon's  newest  book.  "A  Time  For  Action  ". 
I  highly  recommend  that  each  of  you  obUin 
a  copy  of  this  book  and  read  it.  The  time  to 
revitalize  America  is  now. 

Here's  Bill  Simon's  quote.  "In  all  our  af- 
fairs, domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  it  is  a  time 
for  action— a  time  for  renewal  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.  Enterprise,  thrift  and  self-reli- 
ance can  be  reborn  in  the  United  States  if 
we  adopt  a  plan  of  action  based  on  common 
sense  rather  than  on  Utopian  theories  or 
childlike  evasion  or  our  duties.  The  long  run 
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is  here,  and  the  bills  are  rapidly  falling  due. 
We  must  face  the  economic  facts  of  life.  We 
must  make  the  hard  decisions  that  they  re- 
quire of  us. 

We  must  take  the  lead— with  determina- 
tion and  with  the  knowledge  and  belief  that 
our  leadership  is  essential.  Freedom— free 
people— free  enterprise— a  dynamic  econo- 
my—is not  our  right,  it  is  our  privilege,  if  we 
are  willing  to  participate  and  protect  it. 

And.  with  Gods  help,  we  will  be  free.  "• 


THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON 
EARTH 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  has  had  a 
long  and  colorful  evolution  and  March 
19  marked  a  milestone  for  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus. 
After  more  than  a  decade  as  a  corpo- 
rate owned  business,  the  ownership  of 
that  great  circus  reverted  back  to 
family  ownership,  purchased  by  a 
father  and  son  team.  Irving  and  Ken- 
neth Peld.  In  an  age  when  corpora- 
tions are  becoming  multinational  and 
developing  into  conglomerates,  it 
seems  right  that  the  circus  should 
leave  the  corporate  fold.  It  is  too  tradi- 
tional, too  family-oriented  to  lose  its 
warm,  personal  touch  in  the  imperson- 
al world  of  the  corporation.  Irving 
Feld,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  circus  for  more  than  25  years  is 
known  as  "The  Greatest  Showman  on 
Earth."  He  first  rescued  the  circus 
from  a  creeping  oblivion  more  than  25 
years  ago.  In  1956  Mr.  Feld  took  over 
booking  and  promotion  of  the  circus 
from  John  Ringling  North  and  then  in 
1967  he  persuaded  Mr.  North  to  sell 
the  circus  to  him.  Even  though  Mr. 
Feld  sold  the  circus  to  Mattel,  Inc.,  a 
few  years  later,  he  continued  to 
manage  the  properties. 

Why  did  Irving  and  Kenneth  Feld 
repurchase  the  circus?  Because  to  the 
Felds  the  circus  is  more  than  a  busi- 
ness. Irving  Feld  explains  that  the 
circus  has  been  part  of  the  fabric  of 
American  life  for  112  years  and  has 
spanned  generations.  He  says.  "The 
good  Lord  never  meant  for  a  circus  to 
be  owned  by  a  big  corporation." 

The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  is  the 
kind  of  great  American  tradition 
which  it  would  be  unthinkable  not  to 
continue.  The  live  feats  of  derring-do. 
brilliant  clowns,  trained  animals,  beau- 
tiful girls,  and  glittering  flashes  of 
daring  aerialists  have  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  the  young  and  old  alike  for 
generations  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  press  re- 
lease which  gives  the  history  of  the 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
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Circus  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

RiifGLiNG    Bros,    and    Baknum    ii    Bailky 
Circus  Returwihc  to  Feld  Family  Oww- 

ERSHIP 

Washincton.— The  nation's  oldest  family 
entertainment  institution  left  the  corporate 
fold  Thursday  to  return  to  iU  previous 
family  ownership. 

Irvin  Feld  and  Kenneth  Feld.  the  famous 
father-and-son  producer  team,  announced 
they  have  repurchased  the  total  ownership 
of  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum  St  Bailey 
Circus  from  Mattel,  Inc..  its  parent  compa- 
ny for  the  past  10  years. 

The  Felds  paid  $22.8  million  for  the  two 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus 
units,  two  ice  shows— Ice  Follies  and  Holi- 
day On  Ice— and  the  sensationally  new  Walt 
Disney's  World  On  Ice.  The  transaction  also 
Includes  the  new  Las  Vegas  hit  spectacle. 
"Beyond  Belief."  starring  illusionisU  Sieg- 
fried Si  Roy.  Financing  was  arranged 
through  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  N.A..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  acquisition  involves  more  than  1200 
performers  and  employees.  500  Circus  ani- 
mals and  98  railroad  cars.  The  Feld-pro- 
duced  attractions  play  to  more  than  1 1  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  annually, 
malting  them  the  largest  all-family  enter- 
tainment producers  in  the  world. 

Irvin  Feld  said  the  family  reacquired  the 
Circus  to  assure  the  historic  tradition  is  pre- 
served for  future  generations. 

"There's  no  other  tradition  like  it."  he 
points  out.  'I  want  to  be  sure  its  perpetuat- 
ed for  my  grandchildren's  kids. " 

Kenneth  Feld  shares  his  father's  concern 
about  the  future  of  the  Circus. 

"It's  more  than  a  business,  "  he  said.  "It 
has  been  part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life 
for  112  years.  It  has  spanned  generations- 
linked  parent  to  child  and  grandparent  to 
grandchild.  We  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
a  big  company  ever  deciding  that  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  St  Bailey  Circus  didn't  fit 
into  its  future  corporate  plan." 

Another  motivation  for  the  reacquisltion 
was  a  desire  to  regain  the  flexibility  and  in- 
novative freedom  the  Felds  believe  is  so  im- 
portant in  show  business. 

"The  good  Lord  never  meant  for  a  Circus 
to  be  owned  by  a  big  corporation,"  Irvin 
Feld  declared. 

The  repurchase  of  the  Circus  empire 
marks  another  milestone  in  a  long,  senti- 
menul  Journey  for  the  Felds.  It  was  more 
than  a  quarter  century  ago  that  Irvin  Feld 
had  his  first  contact  with  the  legendary  but 
ailing  institution.  After  the  show  business 
whiz  recommended  that  the  old-time  Big 
Top  tents  be  discarded  in  favor  of  clean, 
comfortable  indoor  arenas  throughout  the 
country.  John  Ringling  North  turned  over 
booking  and  promotion  of  the  show  to  Feld. 
In  1967.  Irvin  and  his  late  brother  Israel 
bought  the  Circus  for  $8  million.  Two  years 
later,  Feld  took  a  reviulized  attraction  to 
public  stock  ownership,  and  in  1971  sold  the 
company  to  Mattel.  Inc. 

The  Felds  plan  to  enhance  all  existing  en 
tertalnment  properties  as  well  as  pursue  de- 
velopment of  new  attractions. 

The  re-created  family  business  has  its 
world  headquarters  in  Washington.  O.C.« 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 

HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  more  than 
250.000  secondary  school  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  national  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  top  prizes.  The  contest 
theme  this  year  was  "Building  Amer- 
ica Together."  I  am  proud  to  inform 
this  body  that  the  winner  from  Louisi- 
ana resides  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  pleased  to  repre- 
sent. Miss  Mary  E.  Geraci  will  soon 
come  to  Washington  for  the  final 
judging.  Miss  Geraci's  winning  speech 
is  a  message  which  all  Members  of  the 
House  should  read  and  remember  as 
we  go  about  our  daily  duties  in  serving 
our  constituents  and  our  country. 
Miss  Geraci's  speech  follows: 

Voice  or  Democracy  Contest 
Building  America  Together.  The  United 
SUtes  of  America  Is  a  land  with  many  at- 
tributes that  make  it  unique  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  are  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources,  a  prosper- 
ous economy,  and  a  high  standard  of  living. 
Something  that  Is  unique  to  America  is  the 
vast  differences  in  the  peoples  who  came 
here  from  all  over  the  earth.  These  past  im- 
migrations brought  and  new  immigrations 
bring  special  expertise  in  many  areas  that 
help  to  make  America  better. 

A  movement  that  united  countries  in  the 
past  was  nationalism.  The  pride  that  Ameri- 
cans have  in  their  rich  heritage,  both  as  im- 
migranU  and  In  the  more  than  two  century 
history  of  our  country,  is  an  extremely  posi- 
tive and  rnlfylng  force.  For  as  with  laugh- 
ter, pride  Is  contagious.  A  person  who  feels 
he  has  worth  instills  this  pride  in  another. 
Jobs  are  done  better,  more  products  are 
made,  and  this  pride  Is  passed  along. 

This  positive  force,  or  nationalism,  is  im- 
portant in  many  ways.  It  can  be  used  to 
build  our  respect  as  Individuals,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  may  incite  us  to  spread 
this  movement  ourselves.  But  the  main  ap- 
plication of  nationalism  is  the  building  of 
our  America. 

The  building  of  America  means  the  ad- 
vancing of  our  country  in  as  many  fields  as 
possible.  Expansion  of  trade,  increased  pro- 
duction in  our  factories,  greater  yields  on 
our  farms,  and  improvement  of  our  govern- 
mental processes  are  all  tangible  results  of 
the  building  of  America.  However,  the  most 
important  thing  in  America  is  that  which 
builds.  That  which  builds  in  America  is  her 
people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
the  keys  to  her  success  as  a  world  power.  It 
takes  people  to  produce  those  physical  signs 
of  progress.  Those  people  must  have  an  ex- 
ceptional amount  of  skill  and  understanding 
in  order  to  manufacture  and  work  efficient- 
ly. This  skill  comes  from  education.  People 
grow  and  mature  through  education.  If  our 
children  cannot  grasp  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary fundamentals  of  knowledge,  how 
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are  they  to  cope  with  the  fast-paced  tech- 
nology of  the  future?  The  world  demands 
excellence.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  work 
for  it. 

Another  aspect  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  that  of 
communication.  What  good  is  any  skill  if 
you  cannot  share  it  with  others  through 
some  work  or  instruction?  Great  knowledge 
is  a  critical  resource  that  should  never  l)e 
diligently,  and  with  some  purpose  in  mind. 
They  put  their  knowledge  to  use  in  some 
kind  of  job.  Every  American  worker  ad- 
vances the  progress  of  his  own  country 
when  he  does  that  work  with  pride  with  a 
sense  of  nationalism.  When  a  true  American 
knows  that  he  can  do  something  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  he  does  it. 

Some  say  that  our  position  as  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  in  danger. 
Our  great  land,  whose  people  who  have 
come  from  all  over  the  earth,  prove  that 
this  is  not  so.  Each  American  realizes  the 
worth  of  his  own  contribution  and  strives  to 
build  America  in  his  own  way.  In  our  democ- 
racy, vibrant  with  hope  and  good  will  among 
our  neighbors,  we  strive  to  unite  and  stand 
tall  before  the  rest  of  our  brothers  on  earth. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  a  land 
profuse  with  opportunity.  There  are  many 
factors  which  have  caused  this.  This  oppor- 
tunity has  caused  America  to  grow  into  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  earth.  America  grew 
because  of  the  people  who  built  her.  Amer- 
ica grew  because  of  the  people  who  built 
her— together.* 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  coNNKCTicxrr 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  send  a 
clear  message  from  this  Chamber  to 
the  legislatures  of  15  States:  The  equal 
rights  amendment  is  10  years  old 
today,  and  its  ratification  is  long  over- 
due. It  is  time  to  complete  the  work  of 
setting  forth  the  legitimate  civil  righU 
of  women  in  the  most  appropriate 
fashion  I  know  of— an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  often  called 
upon  to  amend  the  Constitution  for 
good  reason,  but  the  rights  embodied 
in  the  equal  rights  amendment  are  so 
fundamental  to  a  society  based  on 
equality  that  no  one  can  afford  to 
ignore  them.  It  is  time  for  the  last  few 
States  to  take  steps  to  ratify  the 
amendment  so  that  the  rights  of  more 
than  one-half  of  our  population  can  be 
secured. 

I  was  proud  to  preside  over  the  Con- 
necticut House  when  our  State  ratified 
the  equal  rights  amendment  10  years 
ago.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  decade  that 
has  ensued  we  all  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments against  the  ERA.  and  the 
claims  of  its  opponents  sound  just  as 
hollow  today  as  ever.  The  equal  rights 
amendment  would  not  radically  alter 
our  society  and  traditions.  Rather,  it 
would  reinforce  them  by  affirming  the 
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basic  rights  of  women  to  be  full  par- 
ticipants in  our  society.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  complicated;  in  fact,  all 
three  sections  of  the  ERA  total  52 
words. 

Some  States  have  created  provisions 
on  their  own  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  women,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  many 
have  not.  An  argument  against  the 
ERA  is  an  argument  against  a  society 
in  which  all  people  are  treated  equal- 
ly. In  the  interest  of  promoting  this 
very  basic  principle,  I  would  urge 
public  officials  in  the  15  States  which 
have  not  yet  ratified  the  amendment 
to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  do  so. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  turn  our 
backs  on  the  rights  of  women.* 


IGOR  GUBERMAN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  case  of  a  Jewish 
prisoner  of  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Igor  Guberman.  Mr.  Guberman 
is  one  of  the  many  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  been  honored  with 
the  title,  "refusniks."  These  are  the 
people  who  are  imprisoned  on  false 
charges,  suffer  harsh  internment,  and 
still  refuse  to  surrender  their  faith, 
their  nationality,  and  their  convic- 
tions. 

Mr.  Guberman  has  been  active  in 
the  Soviet  Jewish  cultural  movement 
auid  an  editor  of  the  underground 
journal.  "Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. "  He  is 
also  an  author  of  popular  books  and 
science  articles  for  young  people.  This 
talented  and  dedicated  man  has  been 
given  a  5-year  strict  labor  sentence  for 
attempting  to  exercise  his  right  under 
the  Helsinki  accords— the  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

In  December  1978,  Mr.  Guberman 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  for  himself,  his 
wife,  son,  and  daughter.  The  KGB  in- 
formed Mr.  Guberman  that  his  visa 
would  be  granted  if  he  would  write 
character  sketches  of  contributors  to 
'Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. "  When  he  re- 
fused, one  of  the  KGB  agents  made 
threats  about  his  icon  collection. 
Throughout  August  1979,  Mr.  Guber- 
man's  home  was  subject  to  several  un- 
announced searches  by  Soviet  officials. 
Notebooks,  manuscripts,  letters  from 
Israel,  a  copy  of  "Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  and  Mr.  Guberman's  icon 
collection  were  taken  from  his  home. 
In  September,  the  Gubermans  learned 
that  Mr.  Guberman  was  charged  with 
systematically  buying  stolen  icons;  he 
was  arrested  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Mr.  Guberman  had  been  collecting 
such  antique  objects  for  several  years 
in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  When  in- 
terrogated by  officials,  his  wife,  Ta- 
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tyana,  was  not  asked  about  the  icons, 
but  about  Jewish  epigrams  published 
in  Israel. 

Under  Soviet  law,  the  Government 
claims  to  have  given  Guberman  a  fair 
trial,  yet  I  ask,  how  can  a  trial  be  fair 
if  the  charge  is  manufactured  and  the 
evidence  is  supplied  by  two  well-known 
thieves?  Mr.  Guberman  was  sentenced 
to  5-years  imprisonment.  Five  other 
men  standing  trial  with  him  were  also 
accused  of  stealing  and  selling  icons 
but  were  given  shorter  sentences.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
succeeded  not  in  securing  the  safety  of 
its  citizens  by  jailing  a  dangerous  thief 
but  in  making  a  mockery  of  its  judicial 
system  and  its  commitment  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accords. 

To  date,  his  wife.  Tatyana,  and  his 
son,  Emil.  are  in  Dmitrov  near  Mr.  Gu- 
berman. His  teenage  daughter  is  stay- 
ing in  Moscow  with  her  grandparents. 
The  family's  personal  property  has 
been  confiscated.  No  mail  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Guberman  for  approxi- 
mately the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  sad  and 
tragic  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  abide  by  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions. The  Kremlin  has  again  denied 
human  rights  to  a  Soviet  Jew.  These 
human  rights  are  concepts  inherent  in 
every  American's  way  of  thinking.  We 
are  raised  with  the  freedoms  to  write, 
to  move,  to  think,  and  to  be.  We  have 
experienced  the  challenge,  interest, 
and  creativity  which  open  human 
thought  and  action  can  provoke.  We 
believe  that  to  develop  potential,  to  be 
part  of  a  nation,  to  be  an  individual 
are  integral  parts  of  being  a  person- 
yet  these  are  denied  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  realize  that 
the  imprisonment  of  Igor  Guberman 
and  other  refuseniks  will  not,  indeed, 
does  not  go  unnoticed.  American  men 
and  women  who  treasure  their  free- 
doms caimot  stop  trying  to  obtain  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  conscience  like 
an  Igor  Guberman  so  that  they  one 
day  can  be  free  to  live  their  lives  and 
follow  their  religions.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  urging  the  release  of  Igor 
Guberman  and  his  family  so  that  next 
year  they  may  live  in  the  freedom  of 
Jerusalem.* 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK  IN 
GEORGIA 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion, an  activity  that  bears  review  and 
imitation. 

Visitors  to  the  Georgia  State  Capitol 
this  month,  March,  will  see  an  exhibi- 
tion on  women  in  Georgia  history.  The 
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program  is  sponsored  and  organized  by 
Georgia's  Secretary  of  State  David 
Poythress  with  the  help  of  Emory 
University,  the  Atlanta  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  the  State  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  in  connection  with 
Women's  History  Week.  The  secretary 
of  state's  office  is  already  planning  to 
expand  next  year's  observance  by  pro- 
viding material  to  the  school  systems 
for  classroom  discussions  on  women's 
history.  Organizations  throughout  the 
country  are  sponsoring  activities  this 
year  in  recognition  of  this  special 
week,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  State 
governments  like  Georgia  joining  in.« 


AN  IMPORTANT  STUDY  OF  THE 
PLANNED  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
BUILDUP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
feeling  is  growing  in  this  country  that 
the  nuclear  arms  race  has  gotten  out 
of  control.  Ever  greater  numbers  of 
citizens  are  expressing  the  view  that 
we  need  a  serious  reevaluation  of  our 
future  commitment  to  a  nuclear  build- 
up. A  nuclear  arms  race  is  one  com[>e- 
tition  that  no  one  can  win.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  a 
recent  study  by  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  about  the  planned 
buildup  in  nuclear  weapons.  We 
cannot  afford  to  remain  uninformed 
on  the  enormity  of  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  which  hangs  over  our  world. 
I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  introduc- 
tory pages  of  the  CDI  study  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Defense  Monitor] 

Preparing  for  Nuclear  War:  President 

Reagan's  Program 

defense  monitor  in  brief 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisors  appear 
to  be  preparing  the  United  States  for  nucle- 
ar war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan  plants  to  spend  $222 
Billion  in  the  next  six  years  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  capacity  to  fight  and  win  a  nu- 
clear war. 

The  U.S.  has  about  30,000  nuclear  weap- 
ons today.  The  U.S.  plans  to  build  17.000 
new  nuclear  weapons  in  the  next  decade. 

Technological  advances  in  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  and  changes  in  nuclear  war  plan- 
ning are  major  factors  in  the  weapons  build- 
up and  make  nuclear  war  more  likely. 

Development  of  new  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
like  the  MX  missile  create  the  impression  in 
the  U.S..  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  U.S.  is  building  a  nuclear  force  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  in  a  pre- 
emptive attack. 

Some  of  the  U.S.  weapons  being  developed 
may  require  the  abrogation  of  existing  arms 
control  treaties  such  as  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  make  any 
future  agreements  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
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Nuclear  "superiority"  loses  its  meaning 
when  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  both  possess 
far  more  nuclear  weapons  than  the  number 
required  to  destroy  one  another  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  Monitor  features  a  status  report  on 
all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  programs,  an  inve- 
tory  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile,  and  infor- 
mation on  locations  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  U.S. 

President  Reagan  has  announced  his 
hopes  for  reaching  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  limiting  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  and  in  newly  revived  negotiations  on 
strategic  weapons  (START  talks).  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  re- 
cently stepped  up  their  propaganda  cam- 
paigns to  sway  public  opinion.  Whether  any 
practical  achievements  will  flow  from  the 
war  of  words  remains  to  be  seen.  What  is  al- 
ready clear  is  that  President  Reagan  has  ap- 
proved the  most  ambitious  build-up  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  in  U.S.  history.  The  danger 
of  nuclear  war  is  increasing,  despite  at- 
tempts to  revive  confidence  in  negotiations. 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisors  appear 
to  have  psychologically  declared  war  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  officials  believe  the  U.S. 
is  in  a  "pre-war"  situation  and  that  there  is 
a  good  chance  of  nuclear  war  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. They  want  to  prepare  our  country  to 
fight  and  win  this  approaching  nuclear  war. 

This  dramatic,  if  not  apocalyptic,  pre- 
sumption is  what  underlies  the  new  nuclear 
weapons  program  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  an  attempt  to  acquire  a  full- 
fledged  nuclear  war-fighting  capability.  As 
Prank  Carlucci.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, has  admitted,  "that  is  a  very  large 
order."  It  is  a  very  expensive  and  very  dan- 
gerous order  as  well. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  planning  a 
major  expansion  of  U.S.  nuclear  forces  over 
the  next  six  years.  The  programs  involve 
land,  sea  and  air-based  missiles,  new  bomb- 
ers, space  weaponry  and  missile  defense  sys- 
tems, among  others.  The  implied  purpose  of 
this  $222  Billion  effort  is  to  gain  nuclear 
"superiority"  over  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
new  nuclear  weapons  program,  coupled  with 
programs  already  funded  and  under  devel- 
opment, will  result  in  17.000  new  nuclear 
weapons  over  the  next  decade. 

Contributing  to  the  dangers  of  deploying 
thousands  of  new  nuclear  weapons  is  an  un- 
settling change  of  emphasis  in  U.S.  strategic 
doctrine  that  may  make  nuclear  war  more 
probable  in  the  coming  decades.  These 
changes  in  doctrine  gained  much  public  at- 
tention when  an  outline  of  Presidential  Di 
rectlve  59  was  first  leaked  to  the  press  in 
Aug\ist  1980.  PD-59  codified  the  strategic 
doctrine  known  as  "countervailing  strategy" 
which  evolved  during  the  1970s.  In  effect,  it 
expands  the  capabilities  required  or  de- 
manded of  U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  a  nuclear 
war  and  attempts  to  give  the  President  a 
wider  range  of  choices. 

Emphasis  has  shifted  from  conceiving  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  deterrents  to  how  they 
can  be  used  &3  war-fighting  weapons. 

The  Reagan  Administration  appears  to  be 
carrying  the  countervailing  strategy  one 
step  further.  It  plans  to  incorporate  both 
the  "limited  nuclear  options"  of  the  Carter 
strategy  and  its  own  ill-conceived  notions  of 
nuclear  superiority  into  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons build-up. 

No  one  in  the  Administration  has  both- 
ered to  produce  a  realistic  definition  of  nu- 
clear superiority  in  ax\  age  when  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  thousands  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  ability  to  effectively 
destroy  one  another.  However,  it  appears 
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that  a  major  component  of  such  a  drive  for 
superiority  will  be  the  ability  to  wage  "limit- 
ed" nuclear  war.  Through  tremendous  ex- 
penditures for  both  new  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  systems  to  deliver  them,  the  admin- 
istration intends  to  build  the  capacity  to 
fight  nuclear  wars  that  range  from  limited 
use  through  a  protracted  conflict  to  an  all- 
out  attack. 

These  recent  developments  in  strategy 
and  doctrine  also  have  serious  implications 
for  attempts  at  arms  control.  So  long  as  our 
leaders  emphasized  concepts  such  as  as- 
sured destruction  or  sufficiency,  fixed  crite- 
ria could  be  arrived  at  for  determining  the 
size  and  characteristics  of  U.S.  nuclear 
forces.  But  war-fighting  concepts  remove  all 
constraints  on  the  number,  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  new  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
delivery  systems. 

This  new  phase  of  the  arms  race  is  being 
pushed  along  by  technological  advances, 
which  when  added  to  war-fighting  doctrine 
tuid  vast  numbers  of  new  nuclear  weapons, 
make  their  use  more  plausible.  Advances  in 
the  technical  sophistication  of  this  new  gen- 
eration of  weapons  support  war-fighting 
concepts  that  are  becoming  part  of  the 
strategies  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

For  example,  through  advances  in  propul- 
sion, guidance,  and  engineering,  our  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and 
other  nuclear  delivery  systems  are  develop- 
ing the  accuracy  to  destroy  small  hardened 
targets  such  as  missile  silos  and  command 
bunkers.  This  accuracy,  when  incorporated 
into  all  our  delivery  systems  (cruise  missiles. 
SLBMs.  ICBMs.  etc.)  will  give  the  U.S.  a 
counterforce  capability  that  could  soon 
threaten  Soviet  nuclear  forces. 

Our  leadership,  both  civilian  and  military, 
have  consistently  emphasized  that  we  seek 
only  a  nuclear  force  capable  of  deterring 
our  opponents.  Yet.  when  first  strike  capa- 
bilities and  threats  are  weighed  what  really 
matters  Is  how  the  other  side  views  our  in- 
tentions. 

U.S.  nuclear  forces  long  ago  surpassed  the 
criteria  of  "minimum  deterrence"  or  "as- 
sured destruction."  The  U.S.  public  is  being 
mistakenly  led  to  believe  that  the  continued 
expansion  of  our  nuclear  forces  enhances 
deterrence.  In  fact,  if  it  contributes  to 
Soviet  Insecurities  about  the  safety  of  their 
own  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  it  may  be 
doing  just  the  opposite. 

Several  other  features  of  the  Reagan  nu 
clear  weapons  programs  are  particularly 
troubling.  The  exemption  of  strategic  pro- 
grams from  budgetary  restraint  will  cause 
an  imbalance  in  our  armed  forces,  depriving 
much  needed  funds  from  conventional 
forces.  Second,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  seriously  incor- 
porated a  role  for  arms  control  into  its  na- 
tional security  plans. 

In  Octot)er  1980.  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan  stated  that  there  was.  indeed,  an 
ongoing  nuclear  arms  race,  but  that  only 
the  Soviet  Union  was  participating.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  U.S.  is  not  now  nor 
ever  has  been  "strategically  inferior"  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  survey  below  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  programs  demonstrates, 
the  enhancement  and  enlargement  of  U.S. 
nuclear  forces  has  continued  unabated 
throughout  the  1970s  and  will  be  acceler- 
ated in  the  I980's. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  effort  to 
prepare  to  fight  a  nuclear  war  is  a  danger- 
ous and  futile  objective  that  must  be  recon- 
sidered. The  record  of  the  arms  race  shows 
that  each  advance  will  t>e  met  by  the  other 
side,  probably  sooner  than  later,  and  that 
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neither  nation  can  gain  a  significant  advan- 
tage. 

Nuclear  weapons  should  serve  only  one 
purixtse.  to  deter  war.  The  only  true  lest  for 
the  sufficiency  of  our  nuclear  forces  is  that 
they  be  able  to  meet  any  Soviet  attack  in  a 
way  that  denies  the  Soviets  an  advantage 
for  having  made  the  attack.  Our  present  ca- 
pability to  deliver  over  12.000  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  meets 
this  test  of  sufficiency.* 


DAVID  LEVINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, cancer  is  an  unmerciful  disease  and 
on  March  5.  it  struck  again.  This  time 
it  claimed  the  life  of  a  marvelous 
young  man  who  was  a  page  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  David 
Levine. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
David  many  times  because  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  Jeff  Przygocki.  a  page 
from  Taylor.  Mich.,  who  worked  under 
my  patronage.  David  was  a  delight  to 
be  around  and  if  there  was  a  question 
that  needed  answering  or  a  document 
that  needed  finding,  he  would  track  it 
down. 

I  am  proud  that  I  and  my  staff  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  David.  At  this  time  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  his  family 
on  his  untimely  death.* 


WITHOUT  FOOD-THERE  IS  NO 
COMMUNIST  EMPIRE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
in  February,  The  North  Side  News  of 
Fulton  County.  Ga.,  ran  a  John  Birch 
Society  editorial  from  The  Birch  Log, 
titled,  "Feeding  Tyranny."  The  date  of 
release  of  the  column  was  February 
18,  and  The  North  Side  News  ran  the 
column  with  a  disclaimer  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  John  Birch  Society  being 
sometime  categorized  as  controversial. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  cite  this  disclaimer  for 
the  reason  that  I  know  even  some  here 
in  the  House  think  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety controversial.  The  disclaimer  is 
as  follows:  "Neither  the  editor  nor  any 
of  the  staff  at  The  North  Side  News  is 
a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
The  editor  feels  however  that  the  fea- 
tures produced  by  the  society  often 
expose  inequities  in  government  which 
go  otherwise  unreported." 

With  that  disclaimer  I  would  now 
like  for  my  colleagues  to  take  a  hard 
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long  look  at  Mr.  John  McManus'  Birch 
Log  of  February  18.  It  is  indeed  sicken- 
ing as  Mr.  McManus  points  out  that 
Russia  prior  to  the  Communist  takeov- 
er with  only  80,000  Bolsheviks,  was 
known  as  the  breadbasket  of  Europe. 
And  Mr.  McManus  subsequently  notes, 
as  there  has  been  an  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment controls,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  productivi- 
ty of  food— as  is  the  case  with  every- 
thing in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  as  Government  controls  in- 
crease here  in  the  United  States,  so 
too  is  the  same  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  productivity  in  all  areas.  Mr. 
McManus  points  to  Communist  in- 
debtedness as  some  estimate  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  some  100  billion  to  the  West- 
em  World,  and  asks  why  the  American 
taxapayer  is  continually  asked  to  bail 
out  our  enemies.  And  always  first  in 
line  to  take  advantage  of  helping  the 
Soviets  is  none  other  than  Armand 
Hammer  of  Occidental  Petroleum, 
who  has  been  standing  in  line  to  bail 
out  Soviet  communism  since  the  days 
of  Lenin. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  How  in  good 
conscience  can  this  House  continue  to 
put  unborn  generations  yet  to  come,  in 
debt  to  pay  for  the  bailout  of  commu- 
nism? Mr.  McManus'  column  follows: 
tProm  the  North  Side  News,  Feb.  18,  1982] 
Feeding  Tyranny 
(By  John  F.  McManus) 

Belmont.  Mass.— Poland's  $26  billion  in 
red  ink  may  lead  the  parade  where  Commu- 
nist indebtedness  to  the  West  is  concerned. 

But  the  Soviet  Union's  approximately  $15 
billion  is  not  far  behind. 

It  ought  to  prompt  the  same  kinds  of 
fears  that  Warsaw's  creditors  have  been  ex- 
periencing. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  consistent  economic 
failure  just  like  Poland,  and  for  the  same 
reason:  Socialism.  In  the  vital  area  of  food 
production,  reports  come  from  Moscow 
every  year  telling  of  poor  harvests.  (Remem- 
ber this  nation  was  known  in  pre-Bolshevik 
times  as  the  "bread-basket  of  Europe  ") 

One  year,  it's  a  drought'  the  next  year,  a 
flood:  then  back  to  drought  again.  The  real 
problem,  of  course,  is  the  absence  of  person- 
al freedom  and  the  corresponding  destruc- 
tion of  Incentive,  the  twin  legacies  of  social- 
ism. 

When  a  nation  cannot  even  feed  itself, 
there  is  something  terribly  wrong. 

MAKE  A  DEAL  IN  MOSCOW? 

If  you  were  a  businessman,  say.  a  food 
processor,  would  you  rush  into  a  deal  with 
the  Kremlin?  Sure  the  Reds  have  a  need. 
But  they  are  up  to  their  elbows  in  debt  and 
they  have  no  intention  of  relaxing  the  so- 
cialist system  which  keeps  them  there. 

If  they  and  their  satellites  are  already 
having  trouble  paying  debts,  how  could  you 
expect  to  l>e  paid? 

It's  very  simple.  For  one  thing,  the  U.S. 
government  could  guarantee  payment,  as  it 
has  for  the  giant  corporations  profiubly 
dealing  with  Red  tyrannies.  For  another, 
the  Soviet  economy  is  sut>sidized  with  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  that  find  their  way  to 
Moscow  through  the  maze  of  foreign-aid 
programs  our  government  has  created. 
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But  how  can  our  government  dispense  for- 
eign aid  while  itself  facing  annual  deficits  of 
$100  billion? 

Isn't  something  terribly  fishy  when  an  ob- 
vious bad  risk  like  the  U.S.S.R.  is  inundated 
by  Western  "capitalists"  looking  for  orders? 

These  are  considerations  that  ought  to 
cross  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  American 
businessman. 

HAMMER  SUPPLIES  BEEP 

But  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  the  83-year-old 
Chairman  of  Occidential  Petroleum  is  far 
from  ordinary.  He  has  spent  a  lifetime  trav- 
eling in  and  out  of  Russia  while  amassing  a 
fortune  through  deals  and  favors  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  succession  of  Soviet  dicta- 
tors. 

Last  year.  Occidental  purchased  Iowa 
Beef  Processors,  Inc..  the  nation's  largest 
beef  packer.  As  to  why  an  oil  company 
would  acquire  a  food  processor.  Oxy  presi- 
dent. A.  Rol)ert  Abboud  offered:  "We're 
going  to  be  running  into  a  food  scarcity  situ- 
ation in  the  1990s  in  the  same  way  we  have 
an  energy  shortage  in  the  1980s."  He  said 
that  his  company  wanted  to  be  in  position 
to  capitalize  on  the  developing  problem. 

Unfortunately  the  Occidental  forecast 
seems  to  be  an  accurate  one.  Looming  food 
scarcity  here  threatens  us  and  does  so  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  already  plagues  the 
Soviet  Union— too  much  government.  Simi- 
lar ominous  projections  have  l>een  given  by 
several  highly  respected  students  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

But  Armand  Hammer  had  no  sooner 
taken  over  Iowa  Beef  F*rocessors  than  he 
was  off  to  Moscow  seeking  a  deal  with  his 
red-inked  tyrant  friends  in  the  Kremlin. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  he'll  get  some  huge 
orders,  have  no  trouble  getting  paid,  and 
the  slave-masters  who  run  the  Soviet 
Union— and  who  ordered  the  crackdown  in 
Poland— will  have  plenty  of  food  with  which 
to  control  their  captives. 

Where  they  will  get  the  money  to  pay  Dr. 
Hammer  will  remain  a  mystery. 

It  would  be  marvelous  if  some  Congres- 
sional committee  were  empowered  to  look 
into  the  business  of  financing  Communism. 

Even  if  it  were  confined  just  to  investiga- 
tions of  government  largesse  and  guaran- 
tees. 

Such  a  full  accounting  would  undoubtedly 
be  shocking.  If  Americans  were  not  paying 
many  of  Communist's  bills,  the  Armand 
Hammers  might  not  t>e  so  anxious  to  do 
business  with  bloody  dictators. 

(Neither  the  editor  nor  any  of  the  staff  at 
The  North  Side  News  is  a  member  of  The 
John  Birch  Society.  The  editor  feels  howev- 
er that  the  features  produced  by  the  society 
often  expose  inequities  in  government 
which  go  otherwise  unreported  ).• 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DISCUSSED  IN 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  I  read  the  Sunday  Los  Ange- 
les Times  with  an  exchange  of  view- 
points between  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, of  Massachusetts,  and  Leon  Wie- 
seltier  on  the  question  of  a  freeze  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 
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As  a  cosponsor  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion. I  read  the  two  articles  with  inter- 
est. As  one  who  has  yet  to  hear  any  ra- 
tional argument  against  a  freeze.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  some  substance  in  Mr. 
Wieseltier's  article.  He  is  associated 
with  Harvard  University  and  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  the  New  Republic. 
He  is  a  person  of  some  ability.  I  must 
assume.  But  the  article,  which  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  along  with  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  is  a  rehash  of  all  the 
old  arguments.  There  may  be  a  case 
against  a  freeze.  If  there  is,  I  have  not 
heard  it  yet,  and  certainly  the  Wiesel- 
tier  article  does  not  provide  it.  He 
talks  about  "the  intellectual  inadequa- 
cy of  the  freeze  idea"  after  having 
given  us  intellectual  soup  so  thin  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  water.  He  calls 
the  idea  "rash"  and  says  that  "no- 
body ...  is  ready  to  go  to  zero."  I  am. 

His  next  argument  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  not  consider  it,  because  it  is 
not  in  their  best  interest.  He  may  be 
correct  'hat  they  will  not  consider  it, 
but  I  bell  ^ve  it  is  in  their  best  interest 
as  it  is  in  oars.  And  is  the  function  of 
U.S.  policymakers  always  to  look  out 
for  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Soviets,  not  producing  a  new  idea  if  it 
might  not  be? 

Finally  he  echoes  the  Reagan-Wein- 
berger-Haig  line,  that  we  "would  only 
be  frozen  in  an  attitude  of  weakness." 

I  would  argue  that  that  is  not  factu- 
ally correct,  first  of  all.  We  do  have 
more  nuclear  warheads  than  the  Sovi- 
ets, greater  deliverability,  and  greater 
accuracy.  But  this  author  accepts  the 
notion  that  somehow  if  we  decide  to 
build  up  our  strength  more,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  sit  by  idly  and  twiddle  their 
thumbs.  If  we  build  up  more,  so  will 
the  Soviets.  The  time  will  never  be 
right  in  the  minds  of  many  military 
leaders  for  a  nuclear  freeze  or  any 
other  kind  of  arms  control.  But  I  hope 
and  trtist  and  pray  that  more  rational 
minds  will  prevail.  "The  freeze  is  a 
moral  idea  without  merit."  Mr.  Wiesel- 
tier  writes.  If  preserving  life  on  this 
planet  is  either  meritorious  or  moral, 
then  Mr.  Wieseltier  is  wrong.  Dead 
wrong. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  21. 

1982] 

Can  a  Freeze  Halt  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race? 

(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

Washington.— The  issue  of  arms  control- 
perhaps  the  most  critical  issue  of  our  time, 
or  of  all  time— has  now  reached  the  point  of 
stalemate.  Soviet  President  Leonid  I.  Brez- 
nhev  is  offering  a  self-serving  and  unaccept- 
able proposal  to  freeze  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  alone.  The  Reagan  Administration 
properly  rejects  that,  but  refuses  to  respond 
with  any  comprehensive  counteroffer.  At 
the  talks  on  intermediate  weapons  in 
Europe,  the  Administration  has  put  forward 
a  plan  as  unacceptable  to  the  Soviets  as 
theirs  is  to  ours:  as  a  result,  the  talks  are 
stalled.  The  Reagan  Strategic  Arms-Reduc- 
tion Talks  (START)  on  strategic  weapons 
have  not  l>egun.  and  no  date  for  the  discus- 
sion has  been  set. 
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Both  sides  are  engaging  in  a  dialogue  of 
the  deaf,  making  propaganda  instead  of 
talking  peace.  In  the  meantime,  a  grass- 
roots movement  across  the  country,  reach- 
ing from  a  ballot  Initiative  in  California  to 
town  meetings  in  New  England,  has  called 
for  a  third  alternative  that  can  break  the 
deadlock.  That  alternative,  a  global  freeze 
on  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  sides,  has 
been  incorporated  into  a  congressional  reso- 
lution, which  already  has  the  supp>ort  of  165 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
resolution  calls  both  for  a  global  freeze  and 
for  the  negotiation  of  reductions  in  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  weaponry. 

The  Administration  and  a  number  of 
other  critics  have  reacted  intensely  and 
often  inaccurately  to  the  congessional  pro- 
posal, which  I  am  co-sponoring  with  Repub- 
lican Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  it  is 
important  to  make  clear  what  the  resolution 
does— and  does  not— mean. 

First,  we  are  not  suggesting  a  continental 
freeze  in  Europe  alone.  That  is  the  Brezh- 
nev proposal- and  we  categorically  reject  it. 
We  favor  a  comprehensive  freeze.  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  sought  to  blur  the  dif- 
ference—and then  have  cited  a  range  of  con- 
flicting sUtistics  to  attack  our  resolution. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  M  Haig  Jr. 
first  said  it  would  leave  the  United  States 
with  a  8  to  1  Inferiority  in  Europe:  later,  the 
President  said  It  might  be  3  to  1.  It  is  baf- 
fling that  on  this  basic  question,  the  Admin- 
istration cannot  even  keep  its  numt>ers 
straight.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  2,004 
available  warheads  In  Europe,  and  we  have 
1.168.  This  does  not  count  other  American 
nuclear  forces  outside  of  Europe  and  at  sea. 
which  could  be  used  to  defend  the  NATO 
nations.  Is  the  Administration  suggesting 
that  it  would  not  call  on  these  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis?  Any  such  suggestion  would 
represent  a  fundamental  and  destabilizing 
change  in  American  policy. 

Second,  the  global  freeze  in  the  congres- 
sional resolution  would  not  consign  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  global  inferi- 
ority with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Adminis- 
tration asserts  that  It  would,  but  advances 
no  proof.  Presidential  Counselor  Edwin 
Meese  III  has  likened  the  U.S.-Soviet  nucle- 
ar balance  to  a  football  game  wher.-  one  side 
is  ahead  50-0.  But  the  analogy,  which  is 
wrong  even  as  It  applies  to  Europe.  Is  very 
far  from  the  worldwide  reality.  The  more 
relevant  numbers  are  the  count  of  strategic 
nuclear  warheads:  this  country  has  9,000 
and  the  Soviets  have  7.000.  They  are  ahead 
in  some  areas,  such  as  throw  weight:  we  are 
ahead  in  others,  such  as  sea-based  missiles. 
There  is.  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  the 
atomic  age.  an  overall  nuclear  balance. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  a  theoretical 
and  exaggerated  "window  of  vulnerability." 
we  should  focus  on  this  window  of  opportu- 
nity for  arms  control.  But  the  opportunity 
could  shatter  with  a  further  escalation  in 
weaponry,  including  a  new  round  of  the  MX 
missile  and  the  B-1  bomber  on  our  side,  and 
new  generations  of  missiles  already  on  the 
Soviet  drawing  board.  Thus  a  freeze  makes 
not  only  common  sense,  but  strategic  sense. 
For  example,  a  freeze  can  ensure  that  nucle- 
ar reductions  negotiated  in  the  future  will 
not  be  made  meaningless  by  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  new  and  destabiliz- 
ing weapons.  Together  a  freeze  and  reduc- 
tion will  move  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  run  the  arms  race  in  re- 
verse. By  combining  these  two  policies,  the 
freeze  resolution  goes  t>eyond  a  codification 
of  the  existing  nuclear  balance,  and  could 
move  us  quickly  toward  more  stable  deter- 
rence and  a  safer  world. 
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Third,  despite  Administration  rhetoric 
claiming  that  our  proposal  does  not  go  far 
enough,  the  wording  of  the  resolution  plain- 
ly and  explicitly  calls  for  "mutual  and 
major  reductions"  in  existing  nuclear  stock- 
piles. Perhaps  the  President  has  not  read 
the  resolution  itself.  His  Administration 
pays  lip-service  to  reductions,  but  its  arms- 
control  policy  is  now  going  absolutely  no- 
where. Our  government  has  a  weapons 
policy,  a  massive  and  expensive  buildup,  but 
no  effective  peace  policy.  Today  the  two  su- 
perpowers have  in  their  possession  the 
equivalent  of  1  million  Hiroshima  bombs— 
nearly  four  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  presently  living  on  this 
planet.  A  freeze  would  l>e  a  first,  far-reach- 
ing step  in  the  thousand-mile  Journey  to  re- 
ductions. Instead  of  piling  overkill  on  over- 
kill, why  not  start  with  a  freeze? 

Fourth,  our  proposal  Is  not  based  on  trust 
for  the  Soviet  Union  or  tolerance  of  Soviet 
misdeeds  In  other  areas.  We  do  not  accept 
the  concept  of  reverse  linkage— that  we 
must  accept  Soviet  repression  in  Poland  and 
elsewhere  in  order  to  coax  them  into  arms 
control.  We  should  not  enter  upon  a  nuclear 
freeze  or  reductions  because  we  like  the  So- 
viets or  they  like  us.  but  because  both  of  us 
prefer  existence  to  extinction.  Every  meas- 
ure we  would  take  depends  on  strict  verifica- 
tion. And  our  resolution  does  not  call  for 
unilateral  action  but  for  mutual  agreement. 
It  will  not  weaken,  but  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses. Some  of  the  resources  that  are  freed 
can  be  reallocated  to  our  conventional  mili- 
tary forces,  which  is  where  we  do  need  to  do 
more. 

Finally,  some  critics  have  suggested  that 
our  resolution  involves  a  dangerous  excess 
of  democracy— that  it  invites  the  public  into 
a  debate  where  only  experts  dare  to  tread. 
We  do  not  share  the  notion  that  a  profes- 
sional elite  deserves  a  monopoly  on  what 
could  become  the  ultimate  issue  of  personal 
survival  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
While  the  negotiators  have  been  debating 
the  nuclear  version  of  the  question  of  how 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a 
pin— which  is,  precisely  how  high  can  each 
side  make  the  rubble  bounce?— concerned 
citizens  have  developed  and  lobbied  for  a 
sane  alternative.  We  regard  It  u  a  strength 
of  our  system  that  free  men  and  women  can 
stand  up  and  speak  out.  They  have  offered  a 
proposal  In  the  American  free  marketplace 
of  ideas:  and  every  citizen  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
do  not  have  the  right  to  speak,  will  be  in 
their  debt  if  this  initiative  helps  to  postpone 
the  moment  of  humanity's  final  conflict. 

In  reality,  the  nuclear-freeze  resolution 
commands  support  not  only  In  Congress  and 
among  religious  and  business  leaders,  but 
among  many  past  offlcals  of  the  Defense 
and  State  departments.  They  have  seen  the 
nuclear  danger  up  close,  and  they  know  that 
a  freeze  followed  by  reductions  may  be  our 
last  great  chance  to  avert  the  last  great  war. 
They  know  that  we  are  rapidly  nearing  the 
point  of  no  return  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Soon  both  sides  will  fear  that  the  other  has 
a  first-strike  capability  that  could  destroy 
Its  deterrent.  Once  this  point  is  passed,  arms 
control  may  become  little  more  than  rule- 
making for  the  rearrangement  of  the  deck 
chairs  on  the  Titanic.  People  in  communi- 
ties across  America  have  seen  the  looming 
iceberg  and  they  hope  the  captain  will  see  it 
too.  We  cannot  afford  to  live  in  a  world  of 
hair-trigger  nuclear  missiles,  where  human 
beings  will  have  only  minutes  to  decide 
whether  to  fire  them,  and  where  human 
error  could  launch  an  accidental  nuclear  ex- 
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change.  This  is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all:  it  is  a 
way  tc  nuclear  death. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, apprehension  about  the  nuclear 
danger  has  stirred  our  own  nation  and 
strained  relations  with  our  NATO  allies. 
Both  the  Administration  and  the  Soviet 
leadership  deliver  speeches  about  nuclear 
disarmament,  while  each  relentlessly  pur- 
sues the  phantom  of  nuclear  advantage.  In 
the  words  of  my  colleague.  Sen.  Hatfield. 
"The  result  is  upward  arms  management 
rather  than  downward  arms  control."  There 
is  broad  agreement  that  the  latest  Soviet 
proposal  for  a  limited  freeze  in  Europe  is 
unequal  and  unacceptable.  But  there  is  also 
an  urgent  need  to  challenge  the  Soviets  to 
go  further,  to  freeze  more,  to  take  a  bigger 
step  back  from  the  brink.  With  the  world 
trapped  between  the  seemingly  irreconcila- 
ble positions  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Kremlin,  only  the  emerging  initiative  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  reductions  can  break  the 
deadlock  that  consistently  defeats  the 
chance  for  a  stable  peace. 

No:  It  Would  Reduce  Rather  Than 

EicKAHCE  United  States  Security 

(By  Leon  Wleseltier) 

Cambrioce— The  proposal  to  freeze  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the  first 
serious  communication  from  the  American 
people  to  the  American  government  on  the 
subject  of  disarmament.  It  is  also  a  bad  idea. 

Something  was  happening  to  the  cam- 
paign for  nuclear  disarmament  in  recent 
months:  It  was  being  placed  under  the  sign 
of  the  '80s.  Activists  spoke  as  if  the  long 
dark  night  of  the  left  was  finally  over. 
There  was  a  peace  movement  again.  Like  its 
predecessor,  two  decades  ago.  this  peace 
movement  was  based  on  an  instance  of 
moral  intelligence,  but  quickly  l>egan  to 
expand  Ideologically.  The  argument  against 
nuclear  weapons  was  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
pansion: neutralism,  pacificism  and  unilater- 
alism were  all  said  to  follow  from  it. 

The  freeze  proposal,  however,  is  some- 
thing different.  It  Is  not  Inspired  by  a  phi- 
losophy of  history.  It  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  political  system  in  which  it  is  put.  It  is 
single-minded  about  its  subject,  which  is  to 
say  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  lost  In  poli- 
tics as  usual.  The  freeze  cuts  across  conven- 
tional political  lines.  It  is.  instead,  an  erup- 
tion of  ethics  Into  politics. 

The  eruption,  moreover,  is  from  t>elow. 
The  freeze  proposal,  unlike  other  proposals 
that  have  been  eidvanced  in  the  debates  on 
disarmament,  has  atwut  it  an  aspect  of  the 
popular  will.  It  represents  the  stirring  of 
whole  populations  against  what  is  being  pre- 
pared for  them.  These  populations  may  not 
understand  how  the  weapons  work,  but  they 
understand  what  they  can  do.  The  freeze 
represents  the  Inevitable  confrontation  be- 
tween citizens  and  experts— the  testing  of 
technocracy  by  democracy.  Scientists  and 
planners  are  being  advised  by  farmers  and 
grocers  that  their  authority  is  not  complete, 
that  they  must  seek  approval  In  the  society 
for  their  designs  and  their  devices,  that 
physics  Is  not  policy. 

It  is  not  even  Imprecise  to  say  that  the 
freeze  is  being  proposed  by  the  common 
man,  t>ecause  the  common  man  in  the 
atomic  age  has  a  rather  precise  definition. 
He  Is  defined  by  the  commonality  of  catas- 
trophe. The  common  man  is  the  man  who 
will  die  when  the  missiles  fall.  The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  signatures  that  have 
been  collected  for  the  freeze  represent  a  re- 
alization on  the  part  of  Individuals  with  oth- 
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erwise  divergent  political  ideas  and  inter- 
ests, in  the  city  and  the  country,  that  the 
bomb  has  transformed  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States  into  a  single  community  of 
fate. 

As  the  freeze  goes  from  strength  to 
strength  It  may  have  a  permanent  effect 
upon  the  political  climate.  It  may  no  longer 
be  possible  for  American  riollticians  to 
Ignore  anti-nuclear  sentiment.  The  nuclear 
Establishment,  that  complex  of  institutes 
and  corporations  that  battens  upon  the 
arms  race,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  pros- 
ecute Its  interests  without  protest.  A  grow- 
ing segment  of  the  American  people  has 
been  provoked.  Disarmament  may  have 
been  permanently  placed  on  the  agenda  for 
action.  That  will  be  the  proposal's  greatest 
achievement. 

That,  and  not  the  freeze  itself.  There  are 
problems  about  the  proposal. 

The  sudden  suspension  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  production  would  be  rash.  There 
are  weapons  that  this  nation  needs  to  devel- 
op and  produce,  even  in  the  event  of  disar- 
mament: nobody,  after  all,  is  ready  to  go  to 
zero.  As  long  as  there  is  no  agreement  to 
abolish  nuclear  weapons,  the  decision  to 
limit  them  must  take  into  account  the  re- 
quirements of  defense  as  well  as  disarma- 
ment. The  requirements  of  defense  include 
keeping  pace  with  the  military  technology 
of  America's  atomic  adversary.  There  are 
weapons,  no  doubt,  whose  production  could 
be  frozen  without  weakening  the  American 
position,  either  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the 
bargaining  Uble.  but  this  Is  not  the  case 
with  the  entire  arsenal.  The  freeze  falls  to 
Introduce  such  considerations  into  its 
scheme  for  disarming.  It  would  rather  just 
shut  the  whole  thing  down. 

How.  furthermore,  can  we  freeze  the  Rus- 
sians, or  verify  in  any  satlfactory  manner 
that  they  have  frozen  themselves?  Verifica- 
tion has  been  a  primary  Impediment  to  arms 
control  agreements  since  their  inception: 
but  It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  moni- 
tor successfully  anything  as  gross  as  a  com- 
plete hai'  in  all  the  production  plants  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  the  Soviets  would  consider  such  a 
halt.  They  would  be  putting  on  Ice  their 
most  important  industry,  and  the  thing 
they  do  best.  Cornelius  Castoriadis  has  re- 
cently demonstrated.  In  his  Important  (and 
as  yet  untranslated)  book  "Devant  la 
Guerre,"  that  Soviet  society  has  to  a  large 
extent  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  Its 
military.  The  Russians  may  l)e  prepared  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust,  but  they  are 
surely  not  prepared  to  redo  their  entire 
social  and  economic  structure. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  matter  of  timing. 
At  the  present  moment  the  United  States 
would  only  be  frozen  in  an  attitude  of  weak- 
ness. A  responsible  scheme  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament must  do  the  numbers,  and  the 
numbers  now  show  that  this  country  is 
behind  in  some  critical  areas.  Proponents  of 
the  freeze  forget  that  the  condition  for  a 
genuine  reduction  in  arms  has  always  been 
a  parity  in  arms.  Such  a  parity  does  not  now 
exist.  After  a  decade  of  desuetude  in  Ameri- 
can spending  for  defense,  a  freeze  is  hardly 
the  most  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  the 
nuclear  danger. 

The  freeze,  then,  is  a  moral  idea  without 
merit.  It  Is  well  meant,  but  it  Is  not  well 
thought  out.  As  many  writers  have  ob- 
served, people  would  prefer  not  to  think 
about  the  horrors  that  are  held  out  by  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  freeze  Is  a  call  to  such 
thought.  But  If  there  is  anything  as  danger- 
ous as  not  thinking  about  the  bomb,  it  Is  not 
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thinking  at>out  it  enough.  A  proposal  such 
as  the  freeze  is  a  premature  end  to  the  right 
kind  of  thinking.  It  recommends  that  the 
mind  dwell  on  the  deaths  and  on  not  much 
more.  It  encourages  the  belief  that  simple 
problems  have  simple  solutions. 

The  intellectual  inadequacy  of  the  freeze 
idea  does  not  mean  that  we  must  put  our- 
selves back  in  the  hands  of  experts.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  country  have  the  competence  to 
judge  more  complex  proposals  for  their  sur- 
vival, nor  should  opponents  of  disarmament 
take  heart  from  the  failures  of  the  freeze 
idea.  There  will  be  others.  A  mandate  has 
been  established.  A  popular  struggle  against 
irrationality  has  begun.* 


FEDERAL  CUTBACKS  HEALTHY 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  hue  and  cry  that  has  arisen 
since  the  President  announced  his 
"New  Federalism"  plans,  I  suspect 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  come 
to  believe  that  there  is  universal  re- 
sistance to  what  the  President  hopes 
to  accomplish. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  guest  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger- 
Star  on  Thursday,  March  4.  1982,  It 
was  written  by  Mr.  Sam  T.  Barfield. 
who  is  commissioner  of  the  revenue 
for  the  city  of  Norfolk,  and  I  found  it 
to  be  a  rational,  courageous  commen- 
tary on  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
give  it  the  careful  consideration  it  de- 
serves, and  I  commend  Commissioner 
Barfield  for  his  willingness  to  speak 
out  on  this  vital  issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Federal  Cutbacks  Healthy 
(By  Sam  T.  Barfield) 

Some  time  ago,  Frank  Callaham  wrote  an 
opinion  in  which  he  pointed  out  just  how 
deeply  the  federal  bureaucracy  has  infiltrat- 
ed our  society  through  grants  and  doles. 
Since  then.  It  must  have  become  apparent 
to  everyone  that  the  federal  government 
has  actually  been  propping  up  our  entire 
economy  for  decades  and  what  we  have  re- 
ferred to  as  the  vibrant  American  economy 
is  really  not  so  vibrant  when  the  federal 
dollar  is  removed. 

It  seems  that  with  every  announced  cut- 
back we  hear  from  some  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety of  how  they  will  collapse  without  the 
money— welfare,  child  care,  the  arts,  educa- 
tion and  even  business  and  banking. 

Even  local  and  state  governments  have 
joined  the  chorus  and  recently  members  of 
the  Conference  of  Mayors,  through  a 
spokesman,  made  complete  asses  of  them- 
selves on  television  with  their  objections  to 
the  proposed  cuts  in  federal  grants. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  areas  where  we 
must  have  federal  assistance.  I  think  this  is 
exactly  what  the  president  is  attempting  to 
find  out.  and  he  realizes  that  before  the 
wagon  can  be  fixed,  we  must  first  stop  it. 

His  idea  is  to  return  the  responsibility  for 
local  governing  back  to  the  l<x;al  govern- 
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ment.  along  with  some  federal  funds  to  help 
localities  carry  out  those  responsibilities. 
Someone  has  estimated  It  costs  $3  for  every 
$1  returned  to  the  locality  by  the  federal 
government.  Therefore,  his  Idea  makes 
sense. 

Now.  state  and  local  governments  will 
never  again  receive  as  much  as  they  did 
before,  and  I  think  this  is  healthy.  It  will 
compel  those  governments  to  do  what  they 
should  have  done  before— cut  out  so  many 
of  the  frills  and  unnecessary  programs  they 
have  permitted  over  the  years  and  become 
more  self-sufficient. 

Americans,  and  I  mean  all  of  us.  have 
become  fat.  spoiled  and  over  Indulged,  and 
we  have  confused  our  wants  with  our  needs. 
Our  standard  of  living,  which  we  like  to 
boast  Is  the  highest  In  the  world.  Is  a  myth 
built  on  a  bubble  and  maintained  by  bor- 
rowed money. 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  as  such  I  would 
advise  all  E>emocrats  to  remember  that  they 
are,  first  and  foremost,  Americans.  The 
Democratic  majority  In  Congress  must  stop 
playing  little  political  games  with  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation  and  help  the  president 
make  his  program  work.  Obviously,  further 
spending  and  taxing  Is  not  the  answer:  It  Is 
the  reason  for  the  mess  we  are  In.  Castor  oil 
is  never  pleasant,  but  America  needs  a  dose 
of  it.* 


HOUSTON  HEIGHTS  ON  THE 
RISE 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  Houston  Heights  commu- 
nity is  the  story  of  an  urban  renais- 
sance spurred  by  community  interest 
and  involvement.  Real  estate  upgrad- 
ing and  restoration  has  transformed 
this  historic  district  into  a  thriving 
business  and  residential  community. 
The  business  sector  initiated  these  im- 
provements through  joining  together 
to  form  the  Houston  Heights  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Houston  Heights  Association 
was  organized  to  upgrade  the  image 
and  help  improve  the  Heights.  Within 
the  association,  homeowners  formed  a 
restoration  committee  to  provide  a 
forum  for  airing  residents'  concerns, 
largely  regarding  remodeling.  Aside 
from  fundraising  and  beautification. 
the  restoration  committee  has  spon- 
sored seminars  on  home  improvement 
which  have  played  to  overflow  crowds. 
People  have  demonstrated  that  they 
really  do  care  about  the  neighborhood. 
Newcomers  want  to  stay  because  they 
say  that  they  like  the  feeling  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  esprit  de  corps  among  the  resi- 
dents and  the  business  sector  has  es- 
tablished the  Heights  as  a  community 
with  a  unique  identity  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. In  light  of  the  current  na- 
tionwide interest  in  urban  renewal  and 
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planning.  I  have  furnished  the  follow- 
ing articles  for  my  colleagues  to  read: 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Texas 
Magazine.  Aug.  16.  1981] 

Th«  Houstoh  Heights 
(By  Karen  Kane) 
The  streets  are  narrow,  tree-lined,  de- 
signed long  before  automobiles  would 
nimble  down  them.  The  small  frame  houses 
that  sit  upon  the  tiny  lots  impart  the  feel- 
ing of  a  small  town  of  years  ago.  A  once- 
white  cottage,  forlornly  tilted  on  its  founda- 
tion, needs  a  paint  job.  The  torn  screens  are 
but  another  symptom  of  neglect,  as  is  the 
tall  grass  that  seems  about  to  envelop  the 
sidewalk.  Next  door  stands  a  house  of  the 
same  vintage.  Its  freshly  painted  yellow 
siding,  crisp  white  trim  and  manicured  lawn 
proclaim  a  new  energy.  The  houses  seem  to 
tell  a  family  secret,  as  if  one  child  came  into 
money  and  the  other  didn't.  The  Houston 
Heights  is  a  community  that  stands  in  the 
shadow  of  Houston's  downtown,  just  four 
miles  north  of  the  sprawling  concrete  and 
skyscraping  metropolis.  It  was  the  city's 
first  subdivision.  Its  houses  built  in  the  early 
1900s.  It  remained  a  separate  town  until 
1918  when  it  was  annexed  by  Houston. 
People  who  live  there  today.  like  their  pred- 
ecessors 80  years  ago.  perceive  themselves  as 
part  of  a  neighborhood,  a  community.  Hous- 
ton has  exploded  around  the  little  town. 
Many  of  Houston's  prominent  citizens  trace 
their  roots  to  this  singular  place. 

The  Heights  is  many  things  to  many 
people:  a  discovery,  or  more  precisely,  a  hot 
real  estate  market— a  place  to  buy  a  house, 
remodel  it  and  make  a  killing  when  you  sell. 
To  others,  it's  a  neighborhood  in  transition, 
uneven.  Next  to  a  beautifully  restored  Vic- 
torian home  Is  likely  to  be  one  in  disrepair. 
There  are  other  eyesores  as  well— run-down 
businesses,  a  garish  convenience  storefront. 
In  more  than  one  yard,  the  carcass  of  an  old 
car  sits  rusting.  There's  the  accumulation  of 
trash  that  someone  perhaps  Intended  to 
haul  away  but  didn't. 

The  heights  is  historic,  an  old  neighbor- 
hood, unlike  much  of  southwest  Houston 
which  seemed  to  spring  up  overnight.  For 
that  reason  alone  the  Heights  has  more  va- 
riety in  its  architecture  and  Its  people.  It's  a 
neighborhood  with  a  cachet,  made  chic  by 
its  new  residents,  the  media,  architects,  art- 
ists and  craftsmen. 

The  original  Heights  is  bounded  by  27th 
Street  inside  the  North  Loop.  4th  Street 
Inside  the  Katy  Freeway.  Michaux  and  T.  C. 
Jester  Boulevard.  It  Is  an  area  of  8.000-plus 
structures,  residential  and  commercial,  some 
restored,  others  dilapidated,  housing  the  up- 
wardly mobile,  the  artistic,  the  elderly,  the 
middle  class  and  even  undocumented  work- 
ers. 

The  history  of  the  Houston  Heights  has 
all  the  ingredients  of  an  epic  saga:  O.  M. 
Carter,  founder  of  the  Heights  and  worthy 
protagonist  for  a  novel,  came  here  from  Ne- 
braska In  1887.  his  fortune  made  in  silver 
and  gold  mining  and  banking.  He  was  a  19th 
century  man  with  20th  century  visions,  a  de- 
veloper of  the  ilk  of  Gerald  Hines. 

Carter  wasn't  only  Interested  in  building  a 
city  but  in  creating  a  dream.  And  he  wasn't 
selling  it  just  to  the  rich  but  to  the  working 
man  as  well.  The  Heights  was  going  to  be 
Utopia,  a  garden  city. 

Carter  was  a  persuasive  man.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  the  project  was  infectious.  His 
fellow  directors  of  the  South  Texas  Land 
Company  were  men  of  means  and  may  have 
had   homes  elsewhere,   but   they   all   built 
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homes  in  the  Heights,  mostly  along  the  bou- 
levard. Some  of  them  even  stayed. 


The  garden  city  envisioned  by  Carter  was 
to  have  a  grand  boulevard,  patterned  after 
Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Back  Bay  Boston 
or  an  Italian  piazza.  If  it  seemed  a  lofty  pur- 
suit for  the  backwoods  locale,  consider  that 
Carter  counted  among  his  investors  certified 
blue-blood  Yankees  like  Oliver  Ames,  ex- 
governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Thus  suburban  life  came  to  Houston.  At  a 
time  when  yellow  fever  was  common,  the 
Heights  boasted  a  more  hospitable  climate, 
being  75  feet  above  sea  level,  a  full  2S  feet 
above  downtown  Houston. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Heights  had  Its  handful  of  wealthy 
citizens  who  built  elegant  homes  on  the 
tMulevard.  But  for  the  most  part  it  was  a 
community  of  church-going,  hard-working 
people  who  paid  their  bills  and  took  pride  In 
their  modest  cottages.  Sundays  were  days 
for  family  picnics,  rides  down  the  boulevard 
on  the  streetcar.  The  Heights  was.  accord- 
ing to  residents,  a  lovely  place  to  live. 

And  it  prospered.  Families  lived  the  good 
life.  The  Heights  claims  more  than  a  few 
famous  sons  and  daughters.  "Isn't  he  a 
Heights  boy?"  Is  heard  within  the  inner 
sanctums  of  wealth  and  power.  But  as  its 
early  residents  grew  older,  their  places 
started  to  look  run-down.  The  middle  class 
began  migrating  to  ranch-style  homes  in 
other  suburbs.  The  Heights'  future  was 
eroding. 

"It's  a  myth  you  can  simply  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  a  neighborhood. "  says  Janet 
Wagner,  a  specialist  on  the  subject.  "If  you 
do  nothing,  the  neighborhood  decays.  There 
has  to  be  an  Injection  of  new  energy,  life." 
Neighborhoods,  like  people,  have  life  cycles. 

Then  came  the  E)ean  Corll  chapter,  when 
the  Heights  made  headlines  for  Its  associa- 
tion with  the  mass  murderer.  That  might  be 
the  finishing  blow  for  the  Heights,  it 
seemed  at  the  time. 

Corll  was  murdered  in  1973.  and  his  killer. 
Elmer  Wayne  Henley  Jr..  unraveled  the 
gruesome  story  of  Corll's  torture  and 
murder  of  27  young  boys.  Almost  all  of  the 
victims  were  Heights  boys  or  had  some 
Heights  connection.  Corll  himself  had  man- 
aged a  family  candy  factory  opposite  Helms 
Elementary  School  In  the  Heights.  The  case 
dominated  headlines  for  months.  As  Henley 
pointed  out  graves  and  bodies  were  un- 
earthed, the  Heights,  too.  emerged  as  a 
victim.  It  would  be  associated  for  years  with 
the  horror  of  the  crimes. 

There  was  no  mass  exodus,  but  what  with 
the  lure  of  the  suburbs  and  the  Corll  case, 
the  HeighU  lost  a  fourth  of  Its  population 
from  1950  to  1975.  The  Houston-Galveston 
Area  Council  Population  and  Land  Use  Pro- 
jections noted  that  the  trend  leveled  off  in 
1975. 

Ironically,  the  Corll  case  sparked  a  civic 
reaction  that  would  turn  the  tide  for  the 
Heights. 

"The  Houston  Heights  Association  was 
formed  at  Marcella  Perry's  insistence, "  says 
Paul  Carr.  a  Houston  fireman  who  is  the  as- 
sociations president.  Perry,  president  of 
Heights  Savings,  called  together  a  consorti- 
um of  businessmen  and  residents  In  1973. 
She  concedes  It  was  a  direct  response  to  the 
publicity  surrounding  the  Corll  case. 

"The  name  of  the  Heights  was  black- 
ened,"  Perry  remembers.  "They  were  saying 
our  schools  were  poor,  that  the  people  here 
didn't  care  about  their  children.  Something 
needed  to  be  done.  I  grew  up  in  the  Heights. 
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I  no  longer  lived  there,  but  I  made  my  living 
In  the  Heights.  I  called  together  a  half- 
dozen  people  like  me  who  had  an  Invest- 
ment there.  And  we  organized,  dedicating 
ourselves  to  upgrading  the  Image  and  help- 
ing the  Heights." 

The  Heights  Association  was  meant  to  be 
a  joint  effort  of  the  business  and  residential 
community,  that  Is.  its  initial  meml)ership 
Included  business  people  who  were  also 
Heights  residents.  Homeowners  felt  ex- 
cluded or.  at  best,  like  minor  participants. 

"There  was  a  definite  them'  and  us"  feel- 
ing at  the  beginning."  says  architect  Glen 
Dickerson.  who  now  lives  in  a  restored 
house  on  HeighU  Blvd.  ResldenU  doubted 
that  commercial  interests  could  accommo- 
date residential  concerns.  And  the  older 
residents  feared  what  they  perceived  as  an- 
other Montrose  developing  in  the  Heights. 
(Houston's  Montrose  area  had  undergone 
meteoric  commercial— sometimes  tawdry- 
development.) 

Homeowners  formed  a  restoration  com- 
mittee within  the  association.  "We  proved 
ourselves  to  the  older  residents  and  to  the 
business  people  with  a  track  record  of  get- 
ting things  done."  said  Dickerson.  Members 
of  the  committee  tended  to  be  younger, 
newer  residents.  Gradually,  they  won  over 
the  older  ones.  Cooperation  evolved. 

The  restoration  committee  continues  to 
serve  an  Important  function.  It's  a  social 
group  that  provides  a  forum  for  residents' 
concerns,  largely  help  on  remodeling.  "We 
have  100  people  turn  out  for  our  meetings, 
regularly."  said  Patty  Walker,  owner  of 
Boulevard  Gallery  and  current  committee 
chairman. 


It  was  the  homeowners  who  Initiated  the 
efforts  to  get  federal  recognition  of  the 
Heights  as  an  historic  area.  "Five  families 
came  to  me  wanting  protection  for  their 
neighborhood  "  recalls  Janet  Wagner,  now 
director  of  comn. unity  development  at  the 
Houston  Chaml)er  of  Commerce.  At  the 
time  she  was  a  consultant,  having  just 
helped  the  Sixth  Ward  secure  historic  dis- 
trict sUtus.  The  HeighU  group  wondered  If 
It  might  be  a  route  for  them. 

"Like  many  of  the  older  neighborhoods, 
their  deed  restrictions  had  expired."  she 
says.  Reinstituting  them  is  a  complicated 
business.  Still,  the  historic  district  seemed 
the  only  answer  for  residential  protection 
from  the  inevitable  encroachmenU  of  devel- 
opment. They  were  looking  for  muscle  to 
enforce  the  housing  code. 

The  HeighU  never  went  slum.  But  had 
some  action  not  been  taken,  it  would  have. 
A  dramatic  increase  in  rent  property,  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  property  appearance  and  an 
absence  of  new  construction  painted  a  grim 
picture.  "'I  can  remember  when  I  couldn't 
get  anyone  to  turn  a  spade  or  spend  a  dollar 
In  the  HeighU. "  says  Jack  Fields,  president 
of  Texas  Commerce  Reagan  Bank  whose  In- 
volvement In  the  bank  and  the  HeighU  goes 
back  to  the  tumk's  beginning  in  1949.  He 
recognized  the  desperation  of  the  business 
and  residential  situation  in  1968,  the  year 
he  became  president  of  the  bank.  There 
hadn't  been  a  new  building  in  the  HeighU 
in  so  long  it  was  terrible."  he  says. 

The  bank,  however,  was  faring  far  better 
than  the  community,  growing  with  business 
from  the  developing  northwest  area  of 
Houston.  "Young  couples  wanting  to  build 
new  homes  went  to  the  new  suburbs  north 
of  here. "  Fields  says.  "The  loU  In  the 
HeighU  were  filled,  mostly  with  small  cot- 
tages."  Some  customers   were   transplanU 
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who  had  migrated  to  Houston  from  the 
Frostbelt.  but  many  were  the  same  group  of 
former  HeighU  residenU  who  continued  to 
do  their  banking  and  see  their  doctors  in 
the  HeighU. 

Still  Fields  believed  the  area  needed  an 
injection  of  positive  development.  He  asked 
the  medical  community  to  join  together  in 
building  a  multistory  office  building.  He  was 
not  successful.  His  efforU  to  enlist  inde- 
pendent developers  also  failed. 

Fields  believes  that  the  building  of  the 
HeighU  Tower,  a  home  for  the  aged,  under- 
taken by  four  HeighU  churches  and  spear- 
headed by  the  Rev.  Haskins  Little  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  "marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  comeback  for  the  HeighU."  The 
undertaking  inspired  confidence  in  others. 
The  Medical  Tower.  Weingarten's  remodel- 
ing of  iU  shopping  center.  Harold's  and  Ka- 
plan's new  stores  followed. 

The  HeighU  Tower  was  important  for  an- 
other reason.  It  created  housing  for  the 
older  residenU.  allowing  them  to  remain 
part  of  the  community.  "We  didn't  put  a 
grocery  store  or  a  hairdresser  in  the  build- 
ing." says  Rev.  Little,  now  retired  but  still 
Involved  in  civic  and  church  business.  "We 
wanted  these  people  to  continue  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  HeighU. "  And,  he  says,  offer- 
ing housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity as  it  grows  up  and  ages  is  crucial  for 
keeping  a  neighborhood  vital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  preliminary  work 
for  the  historic  district  had  begun.  Before 
they  could  make  any  proposal.  Wagner  ad- 
vised, they  had  to  know  their  neighborhood. 
The  five  families  themselves  went  door-to- 
door  surveying  residenU  on  their  views  and 
expectations  about  the  HeighU.  And  while 
the  survey  pr(xiuced  valuable  Information 
for  the  historic  district  proposal,  more  im- 
portantly it  put  neighbors  in  touch  with  one 
another. 

Some  residenU  responded  with  alarm  over 
the  effort  at  creating  a  historic  district  in 
the  HeighU.  But  five  years.  $30,000.  three 
preservationist  consultanU  and  untold  vol- 
unteer hours  later,  the  original  HeighU 
township  is  about  to  be  named  a  National 
Historic  Multi-Resource  Area. 

"We're  not  trying  to  be  a  little  Williams- 
burg." InslsU  Paul  Carr.  Neither  Is  It  an 
elitist  move.  "We  don't  want  to  exclude 
anyone. "  adds  Carr.  "We  do  ask  that  you 
care  about  the  neighborhood." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  also  came  in  1973. 
creating  a  gasoline  shortage  that  made 
people  look  seriously  at  living  areas  close  to 
town.  The  new  people,  the  gas  shortage  and 
work  of  the  association  combined  to  provide 
a  fresh  crop  of  kindred  souls  willing  to  dig 
into  the  job  of  re-establishing  the  HeighU 
as  a  residential  neighborhood. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  association  projecU  were  mundane: 
cleaning  up  the  boulevard,  building  gazebos, 
bus  stops.  It's  a  hands-on  organization, 
uniquely  responsive.  Still  it's  all  volunteer. 
The  association  has  an  unusual  broad-base 
support  from  residenU  willing  to  work.  Con- 
sider that  this  year  the  Mother's  Day 
HeighU  Home  Tour  grossed  $22,000  and 
netted  $19,700  from  the  efforts  of  300 
people. 

•  •  *  •  * 

As  a  non-profit  organization,  the  associa- 
tion seeks  contributions.  People  from  all 
over  Houston  respond.  "People  use  such  do- 
nations as  a  way  of  remembering  someone," 
says  Carr.  "So  many  people  have  rooU  in 
the  Heights— they  were  bom  here  or  their 
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parenU  were,  a  wonderful  aunt  or  a  grand- 
mother lived  here,  and  they  visited  as  chil- 
dren. Such  gifu,  whether  designated  for  a 
flower  bed,  a  park  bench  or  merely  to  aid 
our  work  in  general,  are  seen  as  living  me- 
morials." 

•  •  •  •  * 

"All  of  our  money  is  earmarked  for 
projecU,  like  the  design  and  building  of  two 
new  parks,"  said  Carr. 

The  approval  of  the  HeighU  as  a  National 
Historic  Multi-Resource  Area  is  imminent. 
Carr  insisU  that  here  is  nothing  highfalutin 
in  establishing  such  an  area.  ""Historic  is  not 
meant  to  translate  elitist  and  separate," 
adds  Wagner.  "Every  community  has  to  find 
what's  unique  about  it  and  then  preserve  it. 
That's  the  only  way  a  community  has  an 
identity." 

From  the  start,  the  HeighU  has  wanted 
recognition  for  being  historically  special. 
With  that,  the  association  believed,  it  could 
get  city  help  in  enforcing  the  housing  code. 
The  association  is  now  drafting  a  municipal 
district  ordinance  for  city  council  approval. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Soon  after  the  association  became  a  visi- 
ble force,  HeighU  property  was  revaluated 
by  the  city  tax  department.  "People  accused 
us  of  making  the  tax  rates  go  up, "  says 
Carr.  "In  fact,  it  had  been  ages  since  the 
property  was  revaluated." 

Some  who  were  in  the  thick  of  remodeling 
were  accused  of  doing  the  neighborhood  a 
disservice.  "You're  just  going  to  raise  our 
taxes, "  neighbors  complained.  The  associa- 
tion met  charges  of  driving  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly and  minorities  out  of  the  HeighU. 

"I  know  of  no  elderly  person  forced  out  of 
the  Heights  by  increased  taxes."  says  Little. 
To  the  contrary,  his  work  on  the  HeighU 
Tower  and  HeighU  House  provided  the 
means  for  many  to  stay.  (To  live  in  either, 
one  must  be  handicapped  or  over  62.  Rent  is 
based  on  ability  to  pay.)  "Instead,  the  elder- 
ly have  profited  by  the  boom.  Their  home 
values  have  increased." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  brouhaha  over  the  taxes  was  during 
the  1976  revaluation  for  the  1977  tax  year. 
"People  in  the  HeighU  did  see  dramatic  in- 
creases." says  Tax  Assessor  Earl  Martin. 
"The  HeighU  hadn't  been  revalued  since 
1968.  It  meant  most  of  them  were  paying 
taxes  on  property  that  was  worth  four  times 
as  much."  Typically,  someone  paying  $100 
In  city  and  school  taxes  annually  was  met 
with  a  tax  bill  of  $400.  a  seemingly  stagger- 
ing increase.  But  Martin  counters:  "From 
our  point  of  view  they  had  a  tax  bargain  for 
years.  Primarily  because  we  were  under- 
staffed and  hadn't  revalued  out  there."  The 
criteria  for  market  and  tax  value,  says 
Martin,  is  recent  resale  value  of  nearby 
homes  and  the  condition  of  the  home  lUelf. 

George  Swilley,  a  real  estate  agent  in  the 
HeighU,  says  he  saw  the  area's  potential  six 
years  ago.  "It's  similar  to  the  Montrose  and 
West  University  areas  in  terms  of  IU  prox- 
imity to  downtown.  And  it's  a  much  larger 
area  than  either  of  them.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  homes  here."  And  for  that  reason, 
he  believes,  it's  farther  from  playing  out  IU 
real  value.  The  two-bedroom,  one-bath  bun- 
galows he  was  selling  in  the  HeighU  back 
then  for  $32-35,000  are  now  bringing 
$60,000  and  more.  Those  who  are  looking  at 
real  estate  in  the  HeighU  don't  need  to  be 
sold.  They  are  already  convinced  of  iU 
value.  His  office  sells  20  to  25  homes  per 
month,  mainly  in  the  HeighU. 

"It's  like  a  country  town,"  says  Joan 
Boote,  now  Mrs.  David  Collins.  She  opened 
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a  real  estate  office  in  the  HeighU  two  years 
ago.  "Because  of  the  tree  cover  and  the  alti- 
tude it's  cooler  here  and  more  confortable. 
With  iU  boulevard  and  old  houses,  it's  utter- 
ly charming,"  she  says  with  unabashea  en- 
thusiasm. 

While  many  young  people  coming  to  her 
to  find  a  house  in  the  HeighU  are  looking  in 
the  $50,000  rsjige.  quite  a  few  want  to  spend 
$100,000.  And  for  that  they  get  an  updated 
house,  in  better  shape  with  more  square 
footage.  Boote  tells  them  that  "If  existing 
conditions  continue,  you  can  double  your 
money  in  five  years." 

The  influx  of  people  and  the  move  to 
make  the  HeighU  a  stable  residential  com- 
munity have  improved  the  business  climate. 
Businesses  that  were  founded  in  the 
HeighU  and  chose  to  stay  there,  enlarging 
their  stores,  are  reaping  the  rewards.  The 
t>oom  has  attracted  new  businesses  as  well. 

Harold's  Men's  Wear  draws  clienU  from 
all  over  the  city  "and  the  world."  says  co- 
owner  Harold  Wiesenthal.  It  was  unthink- 
able to  move  out,  though  he  admiU  there 
were  lean  times. 

"The  HeighU  is  convenient  to  every  part 
of  town,"  he  says.  "Since  we  own  the  prop- 
erty it  seemed  to  us  we  could  give  our  cll- 
enu  better  service  if  they  could  park  right 
behind  the  store  than  getting  Into  all  that 
congestion  at  the  malls  around  town."'  In  IU 
32-year  history.  Harold's  has  expanded  five- 
fold. Wiesenthal  has  never  regretted  the  de- 
cision to  sUy  in  the  HeighU.  "It's  just  great 
what's  going  on  here  now.  The  neighbor- 
hood has  been  cleaned  up  and  the  business 
community  is  more  dynamic  than  ever  with 
the  HeighU  Hospital,  the  banks,  and  busi- 
nesses like  ours  and  Kaplan's  Ben  Hur." 

Clayton  Lee's  Plumbing  is  a  vintage 
HeighU  business.  Clayton  Lee  Sr.  has 
turned  most  of  the  operation  over  to  his 
son.  "Things  never  slowed  down  for  us," 
says  Lee.  ""Seems  like  someone  always  has  a 
stopped-up  pipe  or  sewer.""  Their  business 
was  never  restricted  to  the  HeighU.  but  the 
revitalization  of  the  area  is  evident  to  him. 
"Theres  a  great  bunch  of  young  people 
moving  in  here.  The  HeighU  is  really  look- 
ing great. "  He  believes  it's  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

"The  HeighU  Is  dry,"  Lee  says,  as  if  to 
sum  up  what's  different  atwut  it.  "There  are 
no  l>eer  joinU  or  strip  joinU  here.  There  are 
more  churches  in  the  HeighU.  It's  a  place 
where  people  want  to  live." 

No  liquor  or  beer  is  sold  within  HeighU 
boundaries.  Saloons  were  driven  out  by  a 
1912  vote.  Prohibition  came  and  went:  the 
HeighU  remained  dry.  tested  all  the  way  to 
the  Texas  Supreme  Court  in  1932.  The  deci- 
sion held  that  only  a  vote  by  HeighU  citi- 
zens could  change  the  law.  Most  residenU 
see  that  as  contributing  to  the  residential 
nature  of  the  HeighU. 

Carr  sees  recognition  as  a  National  Histor- 
ic Multi-Resource  Area  as  a  vehicle  for  help- 
ing the  HeighU  maintain  IU  residential 
quality.  "We're  not  against  new  business  or 
commercial  interesU,"  says  Carr.  "What 
we're  trying  to  do  is  maintain  a  balance.  We 
know  we  can't  go  back  50  years.  But  we  can 
preserve  what  we  have  now  and  encourage 
others  to  recognize  the  area's  historic 
value." 

The  HeighU  Association  feels  a  certain  ur- 
gency in  IU  effort  at  preservation.  The 
reason,  during  the  HeighU  decline,  that 
blocks  weren't  levels  to  accommodate  an 
office  building  or  high-rise  was  due  largely 
to  the  sewer  moratorium.  im[>osed  on  inner- 
city  areas  in  1974.  The  increased  capacity  of 
the    northside    sewage    treatment    plant. 
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scheduled  for  completion  next  year,  is  ex- 
pected to  send  a  flurry  of  development  to 
the  HeighU. 

"Because  of  the  increased  property  values. 
I  believe  any  commercial  development— and 
by  that  I  mean  light  conunercial.  office 
buildings  and  the  like— will  be  on  the 
fringes  of  the  HeighU."  says  Fields.  "Any 
residential  development  will  take  the  form 
of  high-rise,  but  I  believe  that.  too.  will  be 
expensive  and  well  done  because  of  escalat- 
ing property  value." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  association  has  balanced  its  service  to 
the  business  and  residential  communities.  If 
renters  seem  to  be  excluded,  Dickerson  says 
it's  their  choice,  not  the  associations. 
"We've  organized  about  30  blocks  for  the 
Houstonians  on  Watch  program.  It's  a 
neighborhood  effort  to  reduce  crime,  spon- 
sored by  the  Houston  Police  Department, 
built  on  the  premise  that  neighbors  look  out 
for  each  other  and  their  properties.  We've 
had  no  luck  in  organizing  those  in  apart- 
ments or  rent  houses.  It  seems  that  they  be- 
lieve they're  here  for  a  short  time.  And  I 
think  that's  the  way  they  feel  about  the 
neighborhood  in  general.  They  have  no  In- 
vestment here.  They're  passing  through. " 

The  Investment  is  crucial.  Five  years  ago 
Fields  saw  a  way  of  applauding  the  efforts 
of  those  who  were  making  investments  In 
the  Heights  in  the  form  of  the  Mylie 
Durham  and  T.  C.  Jester  awards.  The 
Durham  awsu'd  recognizes  the  efforts  of 
businesses  whose  remodeling  or  building  en- 
hances the  areas  and  inspires  similar  efforts 
by  others. 

"We  made  a  special  point  of  having  two 
awards  in  the  residential  category. "  says 
Fields.  "One  goes  to  the  individual  whose  ef- 
forts at  improving  a  multistory  home  eon- 
tributes  to  the  spirit  of  revltalizatlon  in  the 
Heights  community.'  The  other  is  for  single- 
story  homes,  for  improvement  not  restora- 
tion, and  encouraging  similar  achievement 
by  others.  This  is  very  Important.  The  big 
homes  are  beautiful,  but  if  the  area  is  to  be 
transformed.  It's  the  cottages  that  need  the 
work  because  there  are  simply  more  of 
them." 

Reagan  Bank  Itself  committed  its  invest- 
ment In  the  HeighU  when  It  built  iU  new 
and  enlarged  offices  on  West  I9th  at  a  cost 
of  $2.5  million.  HeighU  Savings  built  a  simi- 
lar Impressive  building  at  Yale  and  19th. 
The  HeighU  HospiUl  is  a  $11  million  proj- 
ect, along  with  the  SS  million  HeighU  Medi- 
cal Tower.  Jim  Holland  has  undertaken  the 
restoration  of  the  old  HeighU  Theater  on 
West  19th.  destroyed  by  a  fire  In  1969.  He 
says  it  will  be  an  evening  entertainment 
center  including  a  theater  with  a  stage  large 
enough  for  live  theater  and  musical 
performances  as  well  as  a  deli,  a  private  club 
and  a  roof  garden,  all  at  a  cost  of  some 
$500,000.  The  four-block.  $2.5  million  resto- 
ration program  on  Washington  Avenue  and 
HeighU  Boulevard  Is  another  example  of 
dynamic  business  Investment. 

"Businesses  have  to  invest  in  their  neigh- 
borhood."  says  Fields.  "We  all  are  looking  to 
make  a  profit.  But  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  life.  I  deplore  the  busi- 
ness that  drains  off  the  asseU  of  the  com- 
munity and  never  puU  it  back.  We've  always 
seen  our  role  very  clearly  in  that  way  " 

The  HeighU  is  not  yet  transformed  or  re- 
turned to  IU  former  glory.  But  that's  not 
going  to  happen  overnight."  says  Brendan 
Duffy,  executive  vice  president  of  Reagan 
Bank.  "There's  a  lot  of  property  In  the 
HeighU.  It  will  take  time.  But  I  think  it's 
clear  they've  come  a  long  way  in  10  years. " 
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The  association  can  point  to  a  number  of 
physical  ImprovemenU  in  the  HeighU.  "The 
most  important  impact  it's  had.  though,  is 
the  sense  of  community  we've  engendered, 
says  Carr.  "I've  lived  in  my  house  for  almost 
20  years.  For  10  years  I  didn't  know  my 
neighbors,  nor  did  they  know  me.  Today, 
there's  a  sense  of  community  in  the 
HeighU.  "• 


REALITIES  OP  OUR  TRADE 
POLICY 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  PEMlfSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982  - 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  Sam  Gibbons,  the  Trade 
Subcommittee  Is  holding  expansive 
hearings  into  the  gamut  of  American 
trade  policy.  There  Is  an  awakening  re- 
alization in  the  Congress  of  the  Impact 
of  our  trade,  regulatory,  and  tax  poli- 
cies on  the  conduct  of  American  busi- 
ness, both  here  and  abroad. 

We  must  take  a  close  and  realistic 
look  at  the  plight  of  American  busi- 
nesses as  they  try  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers  importing  products  to 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  our  pro- 
ducers trying  to  sell  their  goods  and 
services  in  other  countries.  This  is  cru- 
cial for  jobs  now.  and  our  economic 
and  defense  base  in  the  future. 

I  am  only  calling  for  plain  fair  deal- 
ings between  countries,  and  fair  treat- 
ment for  our  own  producers  from  their 
own  government.  If  we  do  not  act  now, 
the  call  for  action  will  grow  stronger. 
As  the  situation  gets  worse,  the  pres- 
sure will  indeed  cause  a  protectionist 
environment  many  of  us  want  to 
avoid. 

Alfred  Roach,  president  of  Til  In- 
dustries in  Puerto  Rico,  recently  ran  a 
full  page  ad  in  two  major  newspapers 
pointing  out  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  believe  his  statements  make 
clear  the  feelings  of  many  in  the  busi- 
ness and  working  conununities  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  speak  up 
as  he  has. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  that  his  statement  appear  in  the 
Record. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 
fear! 
Not  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  told  our 
nation,  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is 
fear  itself",  has  fear  gripped  so  many  of  our 
people.  We  Americans  responded  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  remarks  with  deep  faith 
and  great  determination.  We  built  the 
mightiest  Industrial  and  military  complex 
known  to  man.  And  we  went  on  to  victory. 

WAR  WITH  JAPAW— THEM  AND  NOW 

Four  decades  ago  we  went  to  war  with 
Japan,  following  "the  day  of  infamy'  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Today  we  are  again  at  war 
with  Japan— this  time  an  undeclared  eco- 
nomic war— and  the  outlook  is  grim.  I  am 
not  against  Japan's  prosperity.  But  I  am 
out-raged  that  it  is  they  who  are  prospering 
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at  our  expense:  especially  when  we  consider 
Japan's  broad  economic  programs:  organiz- 
ing government,  industry,  labor,  education 
and  banking  with  the  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment for  the  Japanese  people.  At  the 
same  time,  our  Government  appears  bent  on 
destroying  our  economy.  We  have  nine  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  thousand  unemployed 
people.  Japan  has  virtually  none. 

JAPANS  STRATEGY 

Japan  does  not  hide  iU  strategy  for  win- 
ning the  economic  war.  It  is  reported  to  us 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  on  the  air 
waves.  Thank  God  for  our  free  press.  With- 
out it.  most  of  us  would  be  unaware  of  the 
catastrophe  upon  us.  The  Japanese  inter- 
viewed by  Buixneis  Week  (December  14, 
1981)  have  revealed  their  plan  for  a  take- 
over of  Western  markeU  in  the  1980's.  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  urge  you  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  the  Business  Week  article. 
•  Japan's  Strategy  For  The  'SOs". 

"rHE  AMERICAN  WAY 

The  American  economy  today  does  not 
have  a  chance  in  head-on  competition  with 
the  Japanese.  Why?  Because  the  Japanese 
society— government,  banking,  labor,  educa- 
tion—supporU  business,  in  every  way.  In  the 
United  States,  business  and  labor  have 
become  the  Urget  of  society— a  Urget  of 
our  government  through  archaic  and  repres- 
sive legislation,  of  a  monetary  policy  which 
imposes  impossible  rates  of  interest.  Some 
of  the  very  policies— designed  to  protect 
American  industry  and  consumers  from 
unfair  practices— destroy  us  when  we  deal 
internationally.  These  laws  enable  other 
countries  to  take  our  technology  with  Impu- 
nity. This  situation,  coupled  with  the  Japa- 
nese Government's  subsidies  and  business 
support.  puU  American  industry  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy. 

JAPAN,  AT*T,  IBM,  AND  "rHE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Never  would  the  Japanese  government 
have  permitted  the  dismemberment  of 
AT&T,  the  best  conununlcatlon  system  In 
the  world;  a  company  which  took  100  years 
to  build.  A  company,  which,  with  IU  dedicat- 
ed management  and  employees,  and  IU 
technological  contributions  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  growth  and  greatness  of 
America.  Our  government  harassed  IBM  In 
court  for  thirteen  years,  causing  incalcula- 
ble damage,  and  has  now  found  the  case  to 
be  without  merit.  Japan  would  never  try  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  a  successful  business.  If 
this  anti-business  trend  continues,  our  auto 
Industry  will  be  gone  to  Japan  within  three 
to  five  years,  with  20%  of  the  American 
work  force  directly  affected  .  .  .  their  strate- 
gy also  calls  for  the  takeover  of  the  comput- 
er and  communications  Industries  In  the 
-80s. 

JAPANESE  EDUCATION  V.  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

I  understand.  Mr.  President,  that  for 
every  1.000  engineers  graduated  from 
Japan"s  universities,  there  are  100  law 
school  graduates.  In  the  U.S.A..  for  every 
1.000  engineers,  there  are  10.000  lawyers 
graduated.  I  also  understand  there  are 
40,000  lawyers  In  all  of  Japan.  In  the  U.S.A., 
a  recent  Ully  Indicates  we  have  480.000  law- 
yers. How  do  they  exist?  The  answer— cor- 
porations, government  regulations.  audlU. 
reporU.  taxes,  legislation,  litigation  and 
bankruptcy.  This  adds  great  cosU  to  our 
economy,  eventually  to  producU  and  serv- 
ices mounting  to  billions  a  year. 

Public  accounting  firms  (Congress  legislat- 
ed them  into  prominence  by  enactment  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  In  1933-34) 
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provide  the  mandated  audiU  of  corporate  fi- 
nancial reporU.  In  1980,  fees  of  only  eight 
major  accounting  firms  added  $6  billion  to 
the  corporate  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  public  accounting  firm  that  audiU 
General  Motors  reportedly  assigns  a  team  of 
1.400  accountanU.  spread  through  offices 
around  the  world,  for  the  field  work.  This 
team  alone,  according  to  Mark  Stevens  in 
his  book.  The  Big  Eight,  is  larger  than  99 
percent  of  all  of  the  accounting  firms  in  the 
world.  This  cost  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of 
GM  cars.  Japan  has  no  such  legislation. 

E^rery  government  regulation  adds  to 
every  product  cost.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rulings  for  one  year  alone,  re- 
quired 57.027  pages  of  fine  print  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Currently,  U.S.  business 
spends  over  $120  billion  aimually  to  com- 
plete paper  work  required  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  that  I  am  against  lawyers 
and  accountanU.  I  believe  that  their  talenU 
can  be  redirected  toward  constructive  work 
to  help  us  to  rebuild  this  nation. 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  THE  COIN 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  had  told  me  a 
decade  ago  that  my  small  company,  TII, 
(with  annual  sales  of  $21  million)  would 
have  more  pre-tax  Income  than  four  of  the 
largest  automobile  companies  combined,  I 
would  have  laughed  them  out  of  my  office. 
Our  good  fortune  Is  due  in  part  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  our  high 
technology,  "quality  award"  winning,  highly 
productive  and  creative  labor  force.  The 
government  there  has  developed  an  enlight- 
ened tax  policy— a  tax  moratorium  to  com- 
panies locating  there— to  strengthen  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  economy.  As  you  so  eloquent- 
ly told  us  in  1980,  "These  loyal  Americans 
have  proved  themselves  in  every  war  since 
1898  ".  and,  Mr.  President,  they  know  how  to 
fight  this  one. 

You  may  know,  Mr.  President,  the  little 
town  of  Toa  Alta  In  Puerto  Rico.  In  1974,  30 
percent  of  the  population  of  that  town  was 
out  of  work.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment gave  us  every  encouragement  to  locate 
a  factory  there.  We  began  with  20  people 
and  now.  seven  years  later,  over  450  people 
are  working  In  that  factory.  They  pay  taxes, 
have  savings  accounU,  buy  homes  and  cars, 
and  send  their  well-fed.  happy  children  to 
school.  This  economic  success  story  can  be 
repeated  throughout  the  United  States. 

MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  express  a 
growing  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
reverse  this  tide  and  that  we  will  become  a 
colonial  dependency  of  Japan.  I  do  not 
agree.  Something  can  be  done.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  put  partisanship  aside.  We 
must  move  boldly  and  quickly  to  remove 
from  business  and  agriculture  the  restric- 
tions and  regulations  that  are  bankrupting 
them.  Help  us  to  get  back  to  where  we  were 
with  free  enterprise— the  enterprise  that 
built  this  nation  in  175  years  from  a  back- 
woods frontier  to  the  wealthiest  and  most 
charitable  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Trust  the  people.  Bring  us  together.  There 
are  226,504.825  Americans,  rich  in  bright  in- 
tellect from  every  race  and  culture  in  the 
world,  who  have  one  thing  in  common,  the 
love  of  freedom.  It  is  freedom  which  inspires 
creativity  and  productivity.  Send  out  the 
call  for  the  dollar-a-year  men  and  women. 
We  are  still  here- ready,  willing  and  able. 
We  have  the  know-how  and  the  patriotism 
and  I  believe,  we  have  some  of  the  answers. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  govern- 
ment, labor,  banking.  Industry,  agriculture 
and  education  will  again  work  together  for 
the  full  employment  of  our  people. 
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May  I  express  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Mr.  President,  for  y  or  leadership  and  the 
cooperation  you  have  received  from  our 
Congressmen.  We  need  their  understanding 
and  their  help  in  this  fight  for  survival  and 
the  right  to  be  free.  Talk  to  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Give  us  the  needed  inspiration  and 
leadership.  Then,  God  willing,  the  people  of 
this  once  most  powerful  nation  will  waken 
Uncle  Sam  to  flex  his  economic  muscles  and 
rise  again  to  greatness. 

With  many  good  wishes  for  your  health 
and  success,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alfred  J.  Roach, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Til  Industries,  lnc.0 


HOW  TO  TIE  LOOSE  ENDS  FOR 
FUN  AND  PROFIT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  naturally  optimistic  among  us 
worry  today  that  the  United  States  is 
"going  down  the  tubes,"  but  in  a  less 
tense  age  someone  might  have  taken 
the  floor  to  note,  "we  are  at  loose 
ends." 

If  we  could  tie  together  all  the  loose 
ends,  we  could  make  a  rope  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  climb 
back  up  the  tube. 

Becatise  my  district  is  involved  with 
steel,  I  am  in  the  trade  tube,  put  there 
by  dumping  and  subsidies.  The  light  is 
not  good  this  far  down  in  the  tube, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  have  looked  at  all 
the  loose  ends  I  can  see  and  I  believe 
they  are  susceptible  to  tying  in  ways 
that  will  allow  us  to  enhance  our  reve- 
nues and  address  the  deficit,  whatever 
it  may  be  and  regardless  of  whose 
figure  is  right;  to  stiffen  our  defense 
posture  and  someday  actually  deploy 
the  rapid  deployment  force  in  a  way 
that  permits  charging  off  the  cost  to 
all  beneficiaries;  to  refocus  our  trade 
picture;  and  to  warm  up  the  economy 
without  superheating  it,  thus  fore- 
stalling the  mad  scramble  in  which  too 
many  dollars  chase  too  few  goods  with 
the  intensity  of  sailors  in  a  singles  bar. 

Now  I  realize  this  is  a  lot  to  ask  of 
any  concept,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  all  of 
this,  and  maybe  more,  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  blue  smoke,  mir- 
rors, sleight  of  hand,  voodoo  incanta- 
tions, astrology,  augury,  or  public 
opinion  polls. 

All  it  requires  is  the  proper  state  of 
mind  toward  loose  ends  and  a  melding 
of  history,  and  old  concepts,  with  cur- 
rent events,  and  new  concepts. 

I  was  not  in  the  proper  state  of  mind 
myself  until  I  read  recently  that  Sena- 
tor Baker,  the  majority  leader,  has  an- 
nounced that  a  personal  income  tax 
surcharge— on  the  heels  of  the  tax 
cut— is  the  way  to  deal  with  the  defi- 
cit. 
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This,  while  not  boggling  my  mind, 
did  jog  it. 

It  triggered  a  string  of  associations 
that  sent  me  to  the  record  of  the  past 
and  to  the  reference  books  and  on  an 
intellectual  shopping  trip  to  the 
supply  side. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to 
the  supply  side  only  as  a  tourist  and  I 
have  no  plans  to  move  my  permanent 
residence. 

Nevertheless,  I  found  a  couple  of 
tidy  loose  ends  over  there  that  they 
might  let  us  borrow,  or  rent,  for  the 
common  good,  if  we  promise  to  give 
them  back  when  we  are  finished. 

First  there  was  the  much  discussed 
user  fee,  emitting  a  new  light,  a  light 
with  a  beam  that  had  truly  enhancing 
qualities  when  it  rested  on  certain  pre- 
viously undiscussed  tax  expenditures. 

A  "user,"  according  to  the  Webster's 
in  my  bookcase,  is  defined  in  only 
three  words;  "one  that  uses." 

A  user  fee  is  money  paid  by  a  user 
for  the  using,  and,  according  to  the  po- 
litical definition  being  pushed  domes- 
tically, it  is  not  a  hidden  tax  that  will 
show  up  on  higher  prices  for  goods 
transported  on  the  inland  waterways, 
for  example. 

Then  there  was  Senator  Baker's 
idea  of  a  surcharge;  like  the  user  fee. 
it  is  a  revenue  enhancer.  President 
Nixon  imposed  a  10-percent  surcharge 
on  the  value  of  most  imports  in  the 
economic  crisis  of  1971  and  it  tempo- 
rarily refocused  the  trade  picture:  it 
restored  balance  to  several  unbalanced 
situations,  and  there  was  no  escalation 
in  the  trade  war. 

Furthermore,  standard  and  respect- 
ed reference  works  draw  a  distinction 
between  customs  duty  taxes  levied  on 
imports  to  raise  revenue  and  those 
used  to  close  markets  to  outsiders.  The 
former  are  explained  in  terms  that 
make  them  grudgingly  acceptable 
while  the  latter  are  held  to  be  repug- 
nantly tainted  by  protectionism. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
customs  were  an  important  source  of 
revenue,  if  I  recall  my  history  correct- 
ly. 

The  Republic  these  days  is  in  sore 
need  of  revenue,  either  $90  billion  or 
$200  billion,  or  almost  any  billion  in 
between,  depending  on  whose  figures 
you  accept  and  the  year  you  choose. 

Hardly  any  nation  is  in  greater  need. 

Moreover,  no  nation  is  more  used— 
or  used  worse— in  international  trade 
today  than  is  the  United  States, 
former  home  of  the  formerly  sharp 
Yankee  Trader. 

Today's  traders  worry  a  lot  about 
holding  the  United  States  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade  no  matter  how  bla- 
tantly our  partners  violate  them. 

And,  believe  me,  there  are  subsidies 
and  barriers  our  trading  partners  use 
against  us  that  are  not  addressed  by 
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GATT.  and  are  not  prohibited,  and  are 
not  even  subject  to  discussion  thus  far. 

No  nation  is  more  used  by  its  trading 
partners. 

So  why  not  a  user  surcharge  on 
those  who  use? 

It  is  a  fee  and  an  enhancer  and  not  a 
tax,  by  the  administration's  political 
definition. 

Therefore,  it  catuiot  be  seen  as  a 
tariff  or  a  barrier. 

And.  since  we  need  revenue,  it  is 
clearly  eligible  for  acceptance  by  the 
world. 

So  Congress  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  consider  a  user  surcharge  on 
imports.  It  does  not  carry  the  protec- 
tionist stigma  and  GATT  does  not  con- 
demn it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
might  not  be  able  to  work  up  a  quick 
full  estimate  of  what  an  importers' 
user  surcharge  could  bring  into  the 
Treasury  because  we  import  so  much, 
more  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 

But  simple  arithmetic  tells  me  the 
resulting  enhancement  would  be 
enough  to  be  useful. 

Let  us  consider  applying  an  import- 
ers' user  surcharge  to  automobiles 
coming  in  from  Japan  where  they  slap 
a  nontariff  22.5  percent  on  most  Amer- 
ican-made cars  entering  their  market, 
22.5  percent  on  the  cost  of  the  car  plus 
transportation  and  insurance. 

If  we  took  their  rate  of  22.5  percent 
and  applied  it  in  a  user  surcharge,  the 
resulting  revenue  enhancement  would 
be  very  useful.  It  also  would  be  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  new  principle  of 
reciprocity. 

About  $13  billion  of  last  year's  $18 
billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  in 
automobiles,  cars  sent  here  with  an  es- 
timated $1.6  billion  in  export  subsidy 
or  tax  forgiveness,  by  the  way. 

Nevertheless,  my  American-made 
calculator  says  that  22.5  percent  of  $13 
billion  is  $2.9  billion. 

Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  $2.9  billion  in 
new  enhancements  on  just  one  item. 

Alone,  this  $2.9  billion  would  cover 
25  percent  of  the  estimated  $11.6  bil- 
lion social  security  shortfall  expected 
in  1984:  coincidentally.  Japanese  cars 
and  their  export  subsidy  have  about 
22  percent  of  this  market. 

Closer  to  the  point,  this  $2.9  billion 
would  more  than  pay  for  the  $2.3  bil- 
lion we  had  to  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  appropriation  last 
month  with  enough  left  over  to  pro- 
vide loans  for  thousands  of  college  stu- 
dents who  might  otherwise  have  to 
drop  out. 

Directly  to  the  point,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  recently  announced  a 
$25  million  retraining  and  relocation 
program  for  steelworkers  and  auto- 
makers effected  by  what  the  Govern- 
ment calls  the  adverse  impact  of  for- 
eign trade. 

This  $2.9  billion  would  allow  us  117 
such  programs  with  the  cost  charged 
to  the  real  user. 
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If  we  applied  a  user  surcharge  to 
dumped  and  subsidized  steel  as  well  as 
automobiles,  we  might  even  be  able  to 
settle  $20,000  to  $30,000  on  workers 
made  jobless  by  unfair  trade,  which  is 
what  the  Government  means  when  it 
says  adverse  impact. 

A  user  surcharge  also  would  be  help- 
ful in  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  with  which  we  trade. 

One  reason  for  establishing  a  rapid 
deployment  force  is  to  defend  the  oil 
and  trade  routes  in  the  Mideast  for 
our  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe  and  of  Japan,  which  gets  most 
of  its  oil  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  $2.9  billion  application  of  a  user 
surcharge  would  pay  for  the  necessary 
bases  and  the  prepositioning  of  RDF 
supplies,  and  a  little  more,  I  am  told. 

We  still  would  have  to  foot  the  bill 
for  aircraft,  ships,  and  troops,  but  a 
start  is  a  start:  so  far  the  Japanese 
have  refused  to  have  much  to  do  with 
any  defense,  including  their  own  at 
home. 

Furthermore,  there  are  refinements 
we  could  consider. 

In  addition  to  the  22.5-percent  tax 
on  entry,  the  Japanese  place  another 
tax  on  U.S.-made  automobiles:  most 
face  a  yearly  road  tax  of  over  $200. 
This  is  not  a  barrier  or  a  disincentive. 
I  have  been  told  by  those  who  know 
the  Japanese,  because  it  is  meant  to  do 
something  else,  just  as  a  user  sur- 
charge would  be. 

Nevertheless,  a  nonbarrier  road  sur- 
charge of  an  equal  amount  would  get 
us  another  $400  million  based  on  2 
million  cars  a  year.  If  we  were  not  to 
grandfather  cars  imported  before  the 
surcharge,  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  billions  it  would  raise.  It  might 
even  raise  enough  to  rebuild  a  few 
bridges  and  some  roads  among  the 
ruins  of  the  infrastructure. 

And  even  if  $400  million  is  not  signif- 
icant when  measured  against  the  cost 
of  a  new  infrastructure  or  the  total 
deficit,  it  would  hire  an  infinite 
number  of  coal  mine  safety  inspectors 
to  try  to  stem  the  rising  death  rate  in 
underground  mines:  it  could  support 
some  waning  medical  programs  for  the 
chronically  ill:  it  could  help  the  handi- 
capped. 

By  the  way,  increasing  portions  of 
our  coal  are  going  to  export. 

Maybe  we  should  consider  a  specific 
export  user  fee— to  be  passed  on  to 
Japanese  and  European  consumers— 
on  things  like  coal  to  pay  for  increased 
deaths  and  disabilities  that  will  accom- 
pany increased  production  with  more 
miners  underground:  or  we  could  re- 
build the  ancient,  crumbling  inland 
waterway  that  carries  coal  to  port. 

Again,  I  am  not  able  even  to  guess 
what  full  application  of  the  user  sur- 
charge concept  would  yield  across  the 
board  if  applied  to  imports  and  suscep- 
tible exports. 

But  in  these  few  words— working  on 
basically  one  item  with  two  borrowed 
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tools— we  have  raised  a  solid  $3  billion, 
and  then  some. 

Furthermore,  we  have  used  the  tools 
to  tie  together  some  loose  ends  in  ways 
that  do  not  offend  GATT:  we  have  not 
laid  tariffs  or  levied  taxes  but  only  en- 
hanced revenue. 

Surely  the  thoroughness  of  the  com- 
mittee system  and  the  imagination  of 
435  Members  can  bring  forth  tenfold 
and  twentyfold  enhancement  of  this 
first  exploratory  effort. 

The  deficit  is  awesome  and  the  econ- 
omy is  awful,  and  the  challenge  is 
squarely  to  Congress. 

Applied  with  skill,  an  importers'  user 
surcharge  will  certainly  increase  reve- 
nue, either  through  the  historic  source 
of  customs  or  through  increased  do- 
mest.v  -manufacturing  activity  and  em- 
ployment. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  going  to 
place  an  income  tax  surcharge  on 
those  who  are  used— badly  used— it 
would  be  a  good  idea  also  to  put  one 
on  those  who  are  getting  for  free  the 
primary  use  and  benefit  of  the  largest 
economy  in  the  world,  the  users:  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  treat  them 
like  they  treat  us.  to  reciprocate. 

Our  Japanese  trading  partners  have 
a  saying  about  awesome  challenges: 
"If  you  would  climb  to  the  top  of 
peaks  that  seem  to  pierce  the  sky, 
there  is  a  way." 

I  think  we  can  climb  out  of  the  tubes 
and  to  the  peaks  on  a  sturdy  rope 
made  of  loose  ends. 

You  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supply 
side  can  be  fun  if  you  are  in  the 
proper  state  of  mind,  and  getting 
there  only  requires  the  determination 
not  to  be  dumped  on.« 


ONE  RESERVATION  ABOUT  NEW 
FEDERALISM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Hew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TvLesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress gets  deeper  into  its  discussions 
about  the  President's  New  Federalism 
proposal— I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues one  fundamental  concern 
which  I  have  about  the  plan. 

The  first  phase  of  New  Federalism 
would  find  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  full  control  of  the  medicaid 
program  in  exchange  for  the  States  as- 
suming control  of  AFDC  and  food 
stamps.  My  reservation  about  this 
Federal  takeover  is  twofold: 

One.  when  all  the  cuts  proposed  by 
the  administration  are  implemented, 
what  in  fact  they  are  taking  over 
might  not  be  such  a  bargain  for  the 
SUtes. 

Two.  what  guarantees  are  there  that 
the  Federal  takeover  will  include  med- 
icaid coverage  for  optional  services? 
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As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  both  of 
these  concerns  trouble  me  a  great  deal 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  med- 
icaid program  on  the  lives  of  our 
senior  citizens.  With  respect  to  the  op- 
tional services— unless  a  commitment 
is  made  to  provide  funding  for  these 
services  which  embody  home  health 
care  and  other  alternatives  to  institu- 
tionalization—then  the  traditional  bias 
of  medicaid  in  favor  of  institutional- 
ization will  continue. 

On  March  15,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  featured  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Taking  the  Knife  to  Medicaid."  I 
commend  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  something  to  consider 
during  the  upcoming  debate  on  New 
Federalism. 

Taking  the  Kmim;  to  Medicaid 

It's  tough  for  a  big-hearted  people  to  shed 
a  rep  for  being  big  and  wasteful  spenders. 
Sometimes  the  image  lingers  long  after  the 
reality  has  disappeared,  tmd  nowhere  is  that 
more  evident  than  in  New  York's  quietly 
persistent  drive  to  cut  medical-care  costs. 

Now  that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
getting  into  the  cost-cutting  act  on  the  na- 
tional level,  one  target  Is  the  so-called  "op- 
tional" services  provided  under  Medicaid. 
Washington  proposes  a  3  percent  cut  in  this 
area  in  the  1983  budget.  Modest,  yes.  But 
dumb.  too. 

The  knife  in  this  Instance  slices  precisely 
into  those  services  that  hold  the  greatest 
hope  of  curbing  Medicaid's  truly  monstrous 
costs  for  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  these  op- 
tional services  that  would  be  cut  include 
homemaker,  housekeeper  and  helper  pro- 
grams that  permit  the  ailing  and  infirm  to 
be  treated  at  home  and  not  institutional- 
ized. These  services  also  include  intermedi- 
ate-care facilities  where  physically  and  men- 
tally impaired  persons  can  be  treated  in 
small  group  homes,  rather  than  large  public 
hospitals.  And  these  optional  services  also 
include  primary  treatment  at  economical 
neighborhood  clinics  for  poor  persons  who 
would  otherwise  turn  local  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  into  their  doctors'  offices. 

These  three  program  areas  absorb  the 
bulk  of  the  "optional"  Medicaid  money 
spent  in  New  York  City.  Sure,  there  are 
some  piddling  monies  laid  out  for  services 
that  might  be  junked,  but  let's  not  be  fooled 
by  the  term  "optional "  into  thinking  they 
are  all  frills  or  unnecessary. 

Indeed,  it  can  easily  be  argued  that  the 
city,  with  a  great  deal  of  help  and  prodding 
by  Gov.  Carey,  has  been  able  to  eliminate 
thousands  of  hospital  beds  because  it  was 
able  to  offer  these  less  costly  alternative 
services.  The  governor  is  justifiably  proud 
of  the  way  the  state  has  kept  health-care 
cost  increases  well  below  the  national  aver- 
age. Just  for  the  record,  the  city's  often  ma- 
ligned Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.  has  been 
no  cost-shaving  slouch  either.  National  hos- 
pital cosU  have  Jumped  68  percent  In  the 
past  five  years.  HHC  has  held  the  rise  to  27 
percent. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  really  in- 
tends to  take  over  all  Medicaid  costs  as  part 
of  its  New  Federalism,  it  had  better  bring 
something  more  than  a  paring  knife  to  the 
expense  side  of  the  ledger.  It  ought  to  bring 
an  open  mind  and  a  healthy  skepticism— 
and  it  might  well  begin  by  going  to  school 
on  the  New  York  experience  in  dealing  with 
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waste,  fraud  and  abuse  and  in  delivering 
service.* 


NFL  ANTITRUST  LEGISLATION 
MUST  BE  RESISTED 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  the 
National  Football  League  is  engaged  in 
an  intense  yet  highly  secretive  lobby- 
ing effort  to  surreptitiously  push 
through  Congress  legislation  which 
would  effectively  exempt  professional 
football  from  the  Nation's  antitrust 
laws.  I  rise  to  condemn  in  no  uncertain 
terms  this  effort,  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  earnestly  resist  this  blatant 
attempt  at  special-interest  legislation. 

During  the  House  Judiciary  Monop- 
olies and  Conrunercial  Law  Subcommit- 
tee's oversight  hearings  on  antitrust 
laws  and  professional  sports  last  De- 
cember, NFL  commissioner  Pete  Ro- 
zelle  urged  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  classify  the  league  and  its  28 
teams  as  a  "single  economic  entity." 
This  proposal  came  on  the  heels  of  an 
adverse  decision  in  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  invalidated 
the  NFL's  prohibition  against  cross- 
ownership  of  their  professional  sports 
franchises,  and  the  prospective  loss  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  Commis- 
sion's lawsuit  against  the  league  for  its 
refusal  to  permit  a  replacement  foot- 
ball franchise  to  come  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  NFL's  proposed  legislation 
would  free  the  league  from  the  conse- 
quences of  these  and  other  antitrust 
actions  by  effectively  exempting  the 
league  from  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  which  prohibits  combi- 
nations in  restraint  of  trade.  Such  a 
move  would  have  the  direst  of  implica- 
tions for  those  who  believe  that  pro- 
fessional sports  leagues  should  demon- 
strate a  measure  of  public  accountabil- 
ity in  its  actions.  Worse,  it  would 
signal  the  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  carve  out  a  special  niche 
for  a  single,  particular  business,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  that  niche  is 
justified  neither  by  economic  unprofi- 
tability  nor  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion's sports  fans  or  the  public  as  a 
whole.  In  short,  this  Is  the  worst  imag- 
inable type  of  special-interest  legisla- 
tion, whose  only  supporters  are  27 
wealthy  individuals  who  refuse  to  con- 
duct their  business  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  our  land,  and  instead  cyni- 
cally request  to  be  freed  from  such 
compliance. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  strategy 
the  NFL  is  using  to  obtain  their  spe- 
cial-interest relief.  Not  content  with 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee,  which  has  held  an 
exhaustive  series  of  hearings  on  sports 
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antitrust  law  during  which  all  sides  of 
the  issue,  including  myself,  testified, 
the  NFL  is  seeking  to  circumvent  the 
normal  legislative  process  by  attaching 
their  measure  as  a  "rider"  to  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  other  body.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  similar 
strategy  was  successful  in  obtaining 
congressional  approval  of  the  NFL- 
AFL  merger  in  1966. 

That  the  NFL  should  now  seek  to 
muscle  through  Congress  what  it  has 
been  unable  to  achieve  in  the  courts 
should  come  as  no  surprise,  given  the 
league's  conduct  during  the  present 
litigation  in  Los  Angeles,  a  pattern 
which  has  given  arrogance  a  bad 
name.  The  league  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  have  the  trial  moved  out  of 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  seemingly  attrac- 
tive yet  ludicrous  grounds  that  out  of 
7  million  county  residents  there  might 
not  be  10  potential  jurors  willing  to 
control  their  thirst  for  pro  football  in 
order  to  impartially  dispense  justice. 
This  contention  is  nothing  more  than 
a  public-relations  smokescreen  and  an 
attempt  to  price  the  already  financial- 
ly strapped  plaintiffs— a  publicly 
owned  entity  which  has  already  in- 
curred more  than  $1  million  in  legal 
fees  surrounding  the  case— out  of 
court.  Faced  with  the  continued  refus- 
al of  the  trail  judge  to  order  a  change 
of  venue,  the  NFL  moved  to  drastical- 
ly restrict  press  coverage  of  the  retrial, 
conveniently  ignoring  such  minor  irri- 
tants as  the  first  amendment.  This 
latest  attempt  to  shroud  these  pro- 
ceedings in  secrecy  is  typical  of  the 
NFL,  which  has  always  guarded  its  in- 
ternal business  practices  with  a  para- 
noia usually  reserved  for  State  secrets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  irritation  and  indig- 
nation at  the  NFL  derives  primarily 
from  the  interest  of  my  own  communi- 
ty in  the  present  litigation.  But  the 
league's  effort  to  obtain  special  relief 
legislation  is.  or  should  be.  an  affront 
to  all  Members  of  Congress.  At  stake  is 
more  than  the  question  of  where  the 
Raiders  will  play  their  home  games 
this  year.  At  stake  is  whether  cities, 
organizations,  and  individuals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  hold  professional 
sports  leagues  accountable  for  their 
business  practices,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, whether  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  be  pressured  or  ca- 
joled into  enacting  a  piece  of  blatant 
special-interest  legislation,  benefiting 
only  27  wealthy  individuals  at  the  lit- 
eral expense  of  millions  of  taxpayers 
and  sports  fans. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
two  articles  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  legislation  for  the  AFL-CIO 
which  I  understand  has  gone  to  each 
Member  of  Congress.  The  letter  and 
news  account  accurately  summarize 
the  situation,  while  the  column  by 
award-winning  sports   columnist   Jim 
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Murray  satirically  yet  vividly  illus- 
trates the  duplicity  of  the  NFL  during 
the  Raiders'  litigation: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  March  19. 
19821 

NFL  Accused  or  Thyihc  to  Use  Congress 
(By  Charles  Maher) 

The  National  Football  League  was  accused 
Thursday  of  having  "given  even  arrogance  a 
bad  name"  by  trying  to  influence  Congress 
to  keep  the  OaXland  Raiders  from  moving 
to  Los  Angeles. 

The  accusation  was  made  by  Raiders  at- 
torney Josephy  L.  Alioto.  who  said  the 
league  hopes  "to  sneak  through"  legislation 
that  would  nullify  an  antitrust  suit  brought 
against  the  NFL  by  the  Raiders  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum  Commission. 

Alioto  said  at  a  Los  Angeles  news  confer 
ence  that  a  Professional  Sports  Act  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  the  league  would  in 
effect  overturn  two  "well-reasoned  court  de- 
cisions" and  would  be  "the  worst  kind  of 
special-Interest  legislation." 

As  described  by  Alioto.  the  proposed  law 
would  declare  that  the  NFL  Is  a  single  busi- 
ness entity,  rather  than  a  group  of  28  sepa- 
rate enterprises.  The  effect  would  be  to  In 
sulate  the  league  from  antitrust  suits  alleg- 
ing conspiracy  to  restrain  trade,  because  a 
single  enterprise  cannot  conspire  with  itself. 

COORT  DECISION 

The  Coliseum  and  Raiders  allege  such  a 
conspiracy  in  a  suit  on  trial  for  the  second 
time  In  Los  Angeles  federal  court.  They  con 
tend  the  league  unreasonably  restrained 
trade  In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  by  preventing  the  Raiders  from  moving 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1980. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would  nulli- 
fy a  court  decision  won  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Soccer  League  In  an  antitrust  case 
against  the  NFL.  The  soccer  league  chal- 
lenged an  NFL  rule  prohibiting  football  club 
owners  from  acquiring  single-entity  argu- 
ment in  that  case,  but  the  U.S.  and  2nd  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  recently  ruled  In  favor 
of  the  soccer  league,  holding  that  the  NFL 
is  not  a  single  entity. 

Judge  Harry  Pregerson  made  the  same 
ruling  in  the  first  trial  of  the  Coliseum- 
Raiders  case  In  Los  Angeles.  (The  first  trial 
ended  last  August  in  a  hung  jury.) 

Alioto  and  coliseum  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam R.  Robertson  told  reporters  Thursday 
that  the  NFL  hopes  to  have  Its  bill  attached 
as  a  rider  to  other  legislation  and  to  get  it 
through  the  Senate  without  committee 
hearings. 

If  it  passes  the  Senate,  Alioto  said,  an  at- 
tempt will  t>e  made  to  "present  it  directly  to 
the  House,  rather  than  through  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee." 

Alioto  said  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  is  backing 
the  bill,  with  the  expectation  that  Memphis 
will  be  awarded  an  NFL  expansion  fran- 
chise. 

Alioto  produced  a  Memphis  newspaper 
report  in  which  Baker  was  quoted  as  saying 
he  had  a  conversation  with  NFl^  Commis- 
sioner Pete  Rozelle  and  left  "with  a  good, 
strong,  positive  feeling." 

Support  for  the  bill  also  is  expected, 
Alioto  said,  from  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcinI  (D- 
Ariz.),  whose  Phoenix  constituency  would 
like  to  get  an  NFL  franchise.  However. 
Alioto  said  he  know  of  no  meetings  between 
Rozelle  and  DeConcinI. 

Any  deals  between  the  senators  and  the 
league  would  amount  to  "a  sale  of  votes  for 
football  franchises."  Alioto  said,  and  would 
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be  "infinitely  more  reprehensible"  than  the 
Abscam  scandals. 

"Don't  ever  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  NFL,"  Alioto  said,  particularly  when 
they're  out  there  dangling  franchises  that 
are  worth  $250  million." 

Alioto  said  he  heard  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  get  the  legislation  through  the 
Senate  today. 

In  Washington,  a  spokesman  for  Baker  de- 
scribed the  allegations  against  the  senator 
as  "totally  unfounded."  He  said  Baker  has 
not  been  asked  and  has  not  offered  "to 
sponsor  or  introduce  any  kino  of  legislation 
affecting  the  National  Football  League." 

The  spokesman  said  Baker  did  meet  with 
Rozelle.  but  was  told  the  league  would  not 
be  In  a  position  to  consider  expansion  until 
the  antitrust  litigation  in  Los  Angeles  was 
settled. 

Further,  the  spokesman  said,  no  legisla- 
tion could  be  (Mused  today  because  the 
Senate  will  not  t>e  in  session. 

Robertson,  executive  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor,  said 
the  national  AFL-CIO  will  try  to  stop  "a 
brazen  attempt"  by  the  NFL  to  immunize 
itself  from  antltnist  prosecution.  Rot>ertson 
also  said  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.),  a  former 
professional  basketball  star,  "will  do  every- 
thing he  can "  to  keep  the  legislation  from 
going  through. 

NFL  officials  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  22. 
19821 

The  NFL  Sideshow  Gobs  Back  to  Cocrt 
(By  Jim  Murray) 

There's  an  old  circuit  skit  known  as  the 
"Pay  the  man  the  $2!"  shtick.  In  It,  the 
baggy-pants  comedian  gets  a  traffic  ticket 
which  his  partner,  the  wise  guy,  says  he 
"will  take  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land. " 

As  the  litigation  and  the  costs  soar,  the 
poor  fellow  keeps  moaning  "Please  pay  the 
man  the  $2!"  but  his  friend,  standing  on 
principle,  that  is,  the  comic's  principle, 
keeps  leading  him  to  new  appeals  to  escalat- 
ing fees  until  the  guy  finally  has  to  sell  his 
car  and  even  his  house  to  satisfy  the  bills. 

There's  a  real-life  version  of  this  in  the 
courtroom  case  of  the  National  Football 
League  versus  the  Oakland  Raiders  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum. 

I  noticed  in  the  public  prints  the  other 
day  that  the  National  Football  League 
wants  the  press  barred,  or  at  least  limited, 
from  attending,  and  I'm  not  surprised.  If  I 
were  they.  I  would  want  the  proceedings 
kept  secret  too.  Destroy  all  records.  Keep  It 
in  the  family. 

You  know,  old-time  sports  entrepreneurs 
avoided  litigation  like  a  worm  avoids  sun. 
They  knew  better  then  to  let  a  Judge  or  a 
Jury  have  a  peek  at  what  they  were  doing. 

You  see,  sports  operates  well  outside  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
always  has.  It's  the  last  stand  of  Indentured 
slavery  In  this  century  and  the  wise  old 
hands  like  Tim  Mara  and  Col.  Ruppert— to 
say  nothing  of  Walter  O'Malley.  Oeorge 
Halas  and  Branch  Rickey— knew  It.  Base 
ball.  In  a  stroke  of  genius,  once  hired  the 
federal  Judge  most  likely  to  bust  it  up  Into 
little  pieces  to  run  It.  They  feared  Judge 
Landls  the  way  a  convict  fears  the  execu- 
tioner. Putting  the  fox  in  charge  of  the 
chicken  coop  was  an  Inspired  piece  of  work, 
and  the  Judge  kept  the  sport  a  sanctuary 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment ever  after. 

If  Pete  Rozelle  were  as  smart  as  the  late 
masters  of  baseball,  he  would  have  made  Al 
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Davis  commissioner  long  ago  and  retired  to 
his  yacht  off  Montauk  Point. 

The  scenario  is  as  turgid  and  tedious  as  a 
Russian  novel.  The  National  Football 
League  permitted  the  ""Los  Angeles"'  Rams 
to  decamp  not  only  to  another  city  but  an- 
other county.  Just  as  they  had  permitted 
"Detroit "  to  move  to  Pontiac.  Boston"'  to 
move  to  Foxboro,  and  so  on.  They  even  per- 
mitted "New  York"  to  move  to  another 
state. 

Al  Davis  didn"t  want  to  move  to  another 
state.  Like  the  Rams,  he  Just  wanted  to 
move  south  and  east  a  little.  He  couldnt 
bear  to  see  a  market  like  Los  Angeles  gaping 
open.  Neiman-Marcus  couldnt  either. 

Al  Davis,  like  Judge  Landls,  had  a  well-de- 
served reputation  as  a  curmudgeon.  The 
Judge,  you  will  remember,  once  busted  up 
Standard  Oil  into  small  parts  at  a  time 
when  going  against  the  Rockefellers  was  a 
little  like  defying  the  Mafia. 

When  Al  Davis  took  his  case  to  court. 
Commissioner  Rozelle  should  have  done  the 
statesmanlike  thing— tried  to  bribe  his  way 
out  of  It.  You  cant  "win  "  a  sports  suit  any 
more  than  you  can  win  a  divorce  suit.  The 
lawyers  win  it.  EX^erybody  else  loses— as  has 
been  amply  proven. 

The  Joining  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum 
In  this  suit  introduced  a  really  aggrieved 
partner.  Here  was  a  business  operated  by 
the  citizens  and  voters  of  Los  Angeles  City 
and  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has  seen  Its 
principal  tenant  abscond  to  a  competitive 
shore  while  the  league  not  only  refused  to 
raise  a  hand  to  stop  It  but  actually  encour- 
aged It.  And,  now,  the  same  league  was  rais- 
ing a  hand  to  prevent  the  city  and  county 
from  attracting  a  new  rent-payer. 

The  burden  of  the  intelligence  leaking  out 
from  the  law  offices  and  the  league  offices 
is  that  the  league  now  wants  to  settle  by  of- 
fering the  Coliseum  an  expansion  franchise, 
with  or  without  Al  Davis.  No  wonder  they 
don't  want  any  press  coverage.  Now.  they 
want  to  pay  the  92!  They  should  have  done 
that  $8  million  ago.  As  the  baggy-pants  buf- 
foon might  have  said  to  Pete.  "Please  pay 
the  man  the  $2  million! " 

American  Federation  or  Labor 
AND  Congress  op  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  16.  I9S2. 

Dear  Representative:  The  National  Foot- 
ball League  Is  leading  a  sports  industry 
effort  to  gain  an  across  the  tward  sports 
league  exemption  from  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws.  The  National  Football  Players 
Association  opposes  any  such  legislation.  On 
behalf  of  the  AFU-CIO,  I  ask  you  to  oppose 
the  NFL's  attempt  to  rewrite  Section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act  to  the  club  owners'  bene- 
fit. 

The  Sherman  Act  states  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  sub- 
ject entrepreneurs  who  seek  to  make  their 
way— and  potentially  their  fortune— In  our 
product  and  service  markets  to  the  rigors  of 
competition.  Observance  of  that  principle  is 
particularly  appropriate  today  in  light  of 
the  various  steps  the  Administration  has 
taken  to  limit  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  regulate  business  directly. 

Thus,  requests  for  new  exemptions  of  the 
kind  the  NFL  seeks  should  be  granted  only 
where  a  strong  case  of  necessity  has  been 
made.  The  NFL  has  made  no  such  showing. 
The  sports  leagues  are  thriving  under  the 
present  rules  of  law.  Indeed,  the  NFL  has 
reportedly  agreed  with  the  television  net- 
works   to    a    five-year    $2,000,000,000    con- 
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tract— that  is  $14.2  million  per  team  per 
year. 

Only  the  club  owners  are  calling  for  a 
Sherman  Act  exemption.  Their  purpose  is 
to  make  even  more  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer  and  the  athlete,  and.  In  our 
view,  to  gain  the  freedom  to  take  such  steps 
as  putting  all  athletic  events  on  pay  televi- 
sion. Not  one  fan,  not  one  stadium  manager, 
not  one  taxpayer  has  called  for  the  NFL's 
legislative  proposal.  The  AFL-CIO  believes 
that  not  one  member  of  Congress  should 
support  that  proposal. 
Sincerely. 

Ray  Denison, 
Dirtctor.  Department  of  Legislation.m 


STUDENT       FINANCIAL       ASSIST- 
ANCE CANNOT  BE  CUT  AGAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
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These  figures  represent  not  only  a 
drastic  reduction  in  Federal  student 
assistance  loan  and  grant  programs, 
but  also  a  fundamental  policy  shift  of 
what  the  Federal  role  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  in  the  future.  At  a  time  when 
our  Nation  is  in  such  economic  de- 
spair, it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  insure 
that  access  to  postsecondary  education 
for  future  young  Americans  is  not  cur- 
tailed but  enhanced. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  consid- 
er and  examine  the  proposals  of  this 
administration  in  the  area  of  student 
assistance.  I  have  made  such  an  exami- 
nation, and  I  feel  the  consequences  of 
supporting  the  administration's  pro- 
posals would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Nation.* 


OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 
•  Mr,  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  educational  difficulties  that 
face  our  Nation  today  are  grave.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  pushed  for  enormous 
budget  cuts  that  are  affecting  every 
student  in  this  country  in  one  way  or 
another.  One  of  the  areas  hardest  hit 
is  student  financial  assistance.  Further 
reductions  simply  cannot  be  absorbed 
and  must  be  opposed  by  Congress. 

Since  the  mid-sixties,  education 
policy  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels  generally  has  been  directed 
toward  assuring  students  access  to 
some  form  of  postsecondary  education 
regardless  of  their  financial  or  socio- 
economic status,  their  racial-ethnic 
origin,  or  their  geographic  location. 
These  activities  have  helped  millions 
of  students  surmount  the  major  bar- 
riers of  access  to  college.  On  into  the 
late  seventies,  our  Nation  has  experi- 
enced an  era  of  broadened  access  to 
postsecondary  education  which  is  unri- 
valed in  history. 

In  my  home  State  of  Michigan  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
which  was  established  by  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  in  1975,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  lending  $155.5  million  to 
nearly  85.000  Michigan  college  stu- 
dents. 

The  administration  is  requesting,  for 
1983.  an  approximate  50-percent  re- 
duction in  Federal  student  assistance 
programs.  In  the  SUte  of  Michigan, 
this  would  represent  a  40-percent  de- 
crease in  PELL  grants,  28-percent  de- 
crease in  college  work-study,  and  a 
complete  elimination  of  the  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grant. 
State  student  incentive  grant,  and  the 
Federal  capital  contribution  of  the  na- 
tional direct  student  loan  program. 

During  the  academic  year  of  1981- 
82.  the  State  of  Michigan  received  a 
total  of  $131.8  million  in  combined 
Federal  student  assistance  programs. 
In  the  administration's  proposed  1983 
budget,  this  figure  is  drastically  re- 
duced to  $67.4  million. 


A  BILL  TO  CHANGE  PENALTIES 
FOR  FAILURE  TO  REGISTER 
FOR  DRAFT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  change  the  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  register  for  the 
draft.  This  is  my  second  bill  on  this 
subject.  It  differs  from  the  first  by 
providing  for  an  "enforceable"  civil 
penalty  rather  than  a  "nonenforce- 
able"  criminal  penalty.  The  current 
law  is  both  unduly  harsh  in  principle 
and  virtually  unenforceable  In  reality. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains three  key  points: 

Failure  to  register  in  a  time  without 
a  draft  would  be  punishable  by  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $200.  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent jail  term  of  up  to  5  years  and  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000. 

The  $200  fine  could  be  imposed 
through  an  administrative  proceeding, 
rather  than  having  to  go  through  the 
already  burdened  criminal  courts  as 
required  in  current  law. 

Nonregistrants  would  automatically 
be  registered  when  uncovered. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  5744.  that  would  lower  the  crimi- 
nal penalty  to  a  $200  maximum  fine. 
This  new  version  addresses  the  con- 
cern that  any  criminal  penalty  Is  unre- 
alistic because  the  last  thing  Federal 
prosecutors  want  to  do  is  deal  with 
swarms  of  cases  of  nonregistration. 

With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
unregistered,  enforcement  through  all 
but  token  cases  is  unrealistic.  The 
criminal  courts  would  be  choked  If  we 
really  tried  to  prosecute  even  5  per- 
cent of  the  nonregistrants.  Mafia  king- 
pins would  get  off  scot-free  while  U.S. 
attorneys  shoved  18-year-old  kids  into 
the  courts. 

Furthermore,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
idiotic  to  threaten  in  the  law  to 
impose  the  same  penalty  on  any  non- 
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registrant  as  we  impose  on  people  who 
try  to  rob  banks  or  incite  riots. 

The  lower,  noncriminal  penalty  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  draft  Is  more 
reasonable,  and  the  provision  for  an 
administrative  proceeding  would  keep 
registration  cases  from  clogging  the 
courts. 

Let  me  note  that  both  of  my  bills 
provide  that  the  stiffer,  current  penal- 
ties in  the  law  would  be  restored  21 
days  after  any  restoration  of  induc- 
tions into  the  military. 

An  estimated  927.000  young  males 
have  failed  to  register  for  the  draft. 
Some  are  consciously  refusing  to  regis- 
ter, but  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  either  do 
not  know  about  the  requirement, 
which  was  not  very  well  publicized  last 
year,  or  are  just  lazy  and  need  a  bit  of 
a  nudge. 

The  failure  of  18-year-olds  to  regis- 
ter when  there  is  not  even  a  draft 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  major  crimi- 
nal act.  The  penalty  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  crime,  which  requires  a 
better  perspective  on  the  whys  of  non- 
registration. I  will  bet  that  thousands 
of  men  volunteering  for  the  military 
today  are  unregistered.  And  I  know  of 
one  particular  high  school  class  of  25 
years  ago  where  all  the  young  men 
registered  except  for  one  who  was  just 
ornery— and  that  man  Is  now  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  to  reduce  to  $200  the  maximum 
penalty  applicable  to  persons  who  fail  to 
register  under  that  Act  during  any  period 
when  there  is  no  authority  to  Induct  per- 
sons into  the  Armed  Forces  and  provide 
that  such  penalty  shall  be  imposed 
through  an  administrative  proceeding. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 12(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  462(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "registration  or"  the 
first  place  It  appears: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  registra- 
tion)" after  "requirements  of  this  title"  the 
first  place  It  appears: 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a  duty  to 
register  under  this  title)"  after  "made  pur- 
suant to  this  title":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  person 
who  is  determined  by  the  Director,  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  to  have  evaded  or  refused  registra- 
tion under  this  title  shall  be  registered  by 
the  Director  and  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $200  by  the  Direc- 
tor, except  that  if  authority  to  induct  per- 
sons for  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  provided  by  law,  then  after  the 
end  of  the  21-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  providing 
such  authority  (and  while  such  authority 
continues  in  effect),  any  person  who  evades 
or  refuses  registration  under  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  &  person 
evading  or  refusing  induction. ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to— 
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(1)  any  evasion  or  refusal  of  registration 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  any  evasion  or  refusal  of  registration 
under  the  MiliUry  Selective  Service  Act  oc- 
curring before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  a  criminal  trial  with  respect  to 
such  evasion  or  refusal  has  not  begun  on  or 
before  that  date. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  evasion  or  refusal  of 
registration  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  occurring  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  which 
a  criminal  trial  has  begun  on  or  before  such 
date,  the  penalty  for  such  evasion  or  refusal 
under  any  sentence— 

( 1 )  imposed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  imposed  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  if.  on  that  date,  the  period 
provided  under  law  for  reduction  of  sen- 
tence by  the  district  court  has  not  expired: 
is  a  fine  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  (200.« 


ROUNDBALL 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
III  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  nationwide  interest  in 
"Roundball"— the  great  game  of  bas- 
ketball which  was  invented  in  1891  by 
James  A.  Naismith.  As  the  NCAA  and 
NIT  tournaments  come  down  to  the 
finals,  literally  millions  of  American 
sports  fans  will  be  watching  the  most 
talented  college  teams  battle  for  the 
national  title  through  the  magic  of  tel- 
evision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  completed 
our  State  high  school  basltetball  tour- 
nament in  Florida  and  Vanguard  High 
School  from  Ocala,  Pla..  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  has  really 
"brought  home  the  bacon"  in  AAA 
competition.  For  the  first  time,  the 
same  high  school  has  won  the  male 
and  female  State  basketball  champion- 
ship. While  the  Vanguard  Knights 
have  established  a  winning  tradition, 
having  won  the  AAA  State  champion- 
ship in  1979  and  1980  and  finishing  as 
one  of  the  top  four  in  1981.  this  is  the 
first  title  for  the  Vanguard  Lady 
Knights.  These  young  people  played 
their  hearts  out  even  in  the  face  of  su- 
perior individual  talent.  Their  team- 
work, hustle,  determination,  and 
desire  allowed  them  to  turn  defeat 
Into  victory.  This  is  the  nature  of  all 
outstanding  teams— they  have  that 
extra  effort  in  reserve  when  the  chips 
are  down.  Certainly,  the  Vanguard 
Knights  and  Lady  Knights  have 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
their  fellow  students,  parents,  coaches, 
and  the  community  at  large. 

As  the  Ocala  community  gathers  to 
honor  the  teams  and  coaching  staff 
today,  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  what  a  fantastic 
acomplishment    this   dual    champion- 
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ship  is  for  Vanguard  High  School.  A 
successful  athletic  program  means 
there  has  to  be  a  forceful,  dynamic 
leader  at  the  helm.  Vanguard  has  such 
a  leader  in  the  person  of  head  coach, 
Jim  Haley.  Coach  Haley  came  to  Van- 
guard in  1973,  and  since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  winning  spirit  evident 
in  the  basketball  program. 

The  culmination  of  this  winning  at- 
titude was  the  Knights'  victory  over 
Miami  Edison  High  School,  and  the 
Lady  Knights'  victory  over  Fort  Lau- 
derdale Stranshan  High  School.  A 
single  State  championship  is  a  notable 
achievement.  A  dual  State  basketball 
championship  is  nothing  short  of  re- 
markable. I  know  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  a  super  coach,  Jim 
Haley,  and  two  magnificient  basket- 
ball teams— the  Vanguard  Knights 
and  the  Lady  Knights.* 
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EL  SALVADOR  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL 
POTOCHNEY 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
that  on  March  31,  1982,  one  of  the 
trucking  industry's  most  knowledgea- 
ble and  well-respected  safety  directors 
will  be  retiring.  Mr.  Michael  Potoch- 
ney,  director  of  safety  for  Hall's  Motor 
Transit  with  home  offices  in  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pa.,  will  leave  his  position 
after  more  than  40  years  of  service  to 
the  trucking  industry  and  highway 
safety. 

Mr.  Potochney  began  his  career  in 
the  trucking  industry  in  the  late  1930s 
and  has  served  in  several  capacities. 
He  has  been  the  safety  director  for 
Halls  for  the  past  15  years.  He  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  his 
company,  his  industry,  and  to  the 
highway  safety  effort.  Mr.  Potochney 
is  a  leader  in  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try safety  program,  having  served  in 
numerous  local.  State,  and  national 
safety  positions  including  national 
chairman  of  the  industry's  safety  or- 
ganization, the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation Council  of  Safety  Supervi- 
sors. He  was  also  named  the  most  out- 
standing motor  carrier  safety  director 
in  the  country  in  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Potochney  is  a 
credit  to  the  trucking  industry's  com- 
mitment to  highway  safety.  I  believe 
this  Congress,  the  highway  safety 
community,  and  indeed  all  highway 
users  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Potochney  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions.* 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  clear- 
ly the  most  troubling  foreign  policy 
issue  we  face  today  is  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  administration  is  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  establishment  of 
Marxist  governments  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, while  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  have  a  right  to  be  concerned 
that  the  United  States  may  become  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  gracefully  extricate 
itself  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

In  his  commentary  last  week  on  the 
PBS  series  "The  Lawmakers."  colum- 
nist Charles  McDowell  placed  the  El 
Salvador  debate  in  a  sensible  perspec- 
tive which  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Members  of  this  body.  His  ar- 
gument for  taking  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment up  on  its  offer  to  serve  as  a 
mediator  in  negotiations  is  a  sound 
one  which  the  administration  should 
consider. 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  McDowells 
commentary  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Commentary  by  Charles  McDowell. 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Until  recently  most  Americans,  including 
a  good  many  in  Congress,  had  not  thought 
seriously  about  Central  America  since  the 
seventh  grade.  I  remember  a  serious  geogra- 
phy teacher  who  insisted  that  we  learn  to 
identify  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua  and  other 
unlikely  places  on  a  blank  map. 

Now.  while  we  are  trying  to  work  our- 
selves up  to  the  same  level  of  knowledge 
again,  we  are  told  that  we  must  make  a  fast 
national  decision  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  in  Central  America  at  the 
risk  of  war.  Our  adversaries  are  shipping 
arms  through  Nicaragua  to  the  lethal  rebels 
who  are  fighting  the  lethal  government  we 
support  In  El  Salvador.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration says  we  must  react  forcefully. 

Well,  I  remember  enough  atwut  Vietnam 
to  be  wary  of  all  this  urgent  talk  about  mili- 
tary advisers,  covert  action  and  blockades  to 
try  to  resolve  another  culture's  nightmare 
of  repression,  revolution  and  subversion. 

Precisely!  say  opponents  of  the  Reagan 
policy.  El  Salvador  would  be  another  Viet- 
nam ...  so  we  should  know  not  to  get  in- 
volved. But  It  isn't  that  simple,  is  it?  I  re- 
member enough  about  Vietnam  to  know  it 
was  in  Asia,  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And 
I  remember  enough  from  the  seventh  grade 
to  know  EI  Salvador  is  in  this  hemisphere. 
Just  south  of  Mexico.  I  remember  something 
else  .  .  .  Cuba,  which  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, did  become  a  base  for  Soviet  missiles. 
It  really  did. 

The  dangers  of  our  not  asserting  our  pru- 
dent self-interest  in  Central  America  might 
well  be  as  great  as  blustering  and  blunder- 
ing into  another  Vietnam.  So  far,  both  sides 
In  our  debate  make  it  sound  too  simple  and 
sell-righteous  to  be  much  help  to  the  con- 
fused rest  of  us.  Maybe  the  prospect  of  ne- 
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gotiating  with  our  adversaries  through  the 
government  of  Mexico  will  at  least  give  us  a 
chance  to  leam  a  little  more  at>out  what 
we're  talking  about.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
15  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  con- 
tinuing illegal  and  inhuman  imprison- 
ment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Today  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  outrage.  The  only  "crime"  of 
which  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  guilty  is  of 
championing  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  an  unwritten,  yet  severely  pun- 
ishable, crime  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  need  not  explore  the  well-known 
events  of  his  1978  trial,  when  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  convicted  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  treason.  This 
charge  has  never  been  substantiated, 
and  is.  in  the  last  analysis,  only  a  sinis- 
ter attempt  to  silence  the  voice  of  a 
courageous  man  who  wishes  nothing 
more  than  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  expression,  emigration, 
and  immigration. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  has  demonstrated 
a  rare  form  of  valor  in  seeking  these 
rights,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all 
Jewish  people  who  are  denied  them  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  1981,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  kept  on  a  1,300-  to 
1,400-calorie  meatless  diet  every  2 
days.  This  past  year.  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  singled  him  out  for  persecu- 
tion in  a  manner  which  conjures  up  vi- 
sions of  Nazi  tactics  of  the  Second 
World  War.  that  of  slow  starvation.  It 
is  obvious  for  the  world  to  see  that  if 
this  inhuman  treatment  continues, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  will  die,  adding 
still  more  innocent  blood  on  the  hands 
and  consciences  of  Soviet  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  of  further 
crackdowns  on  the  part  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities toward  Soviet  Jews  is  found 
by  examining  emigration  figures  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  In  1981, 
9.500  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  During  the  past  2 
months  of  1982.  only  573  have  been 
permitted  to  emigrate.  At  this  rate,  a 
total  number  of  only  3.000  emigrations 
to  Israel  can  be  projected  for  this  year, 
a  drop  of  over  two-thirds  from  1981.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
chosen  to  embark  on '  a  new,  crueler 
path  of  denying  basic  human  liberties 
to  Soviet  Jews.  This  is  an  outrage 
which  the  United  States  must  con- 
demn in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
our  own  Nation,  founded  on  the 
human  rights  and  liloerties  which  the 
Soviet  Union  seeks  to  repress  so  bru- 
tally for  Mr.  Shcharansky  and  others, 
should  watch  as  its  administration  is 
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beginning  a  tilt  toward  the  Arab 
States.  The  AWACS  sale.  Secretary 
Weinberger's  trip  to  Jordan  and.  most 
recently,  the  removal  of  Iraq  from  the 
list  of  nations  which  support  acts  of 
international  terrorism,  are  all  signals 
of  this  tilt.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
acts  make  Israel  uneasy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  to  call  upon 
President  Reagan,  Secretary  of  State 
Haig,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger to  turn  away  from  their  dan- 
gerous Mideast  policy  and  return  to  a 
policy  which  pursues  peace  and 
human  rights.  Let  these  officials  make 
clear  in  the  most  concise,  forthright 
manner  possible  the  revulsion  this 
Nation  feels  at  the  inhuman,  barbaric 
conditions  under  which  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  being  held,  and  to 
demand  that  the  Soviets  immediately 
release  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
allow  him  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


JEWISH  LEADERS  OPPOSE  ARMS 
SALES  TO  JORDAN 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  New  Bedford,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
recent  letter  to  President  Reagan  from 
the  National  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Advisory  Council. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to   this   important   argument   against 
the  possible  arms  sales  to  Jordan. 
National  Jewish  Community 

Relations  Advisory  Board. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  February  23,  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  We  have  lieen 
gratified  by  your  own  deep  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel  and.  there- 
fore, we  were  pleased  that  you  reaffirmed 
America's  unique  Iwnd  with  Israel  in  your 
letter  of  February  16,  1982  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin,  assuring  him  of  your  intention  to 
maintain  Israel's  qualitative  technological 
military  edge  in  the  region. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  presidents  of  12  na- 
tional American  Jewish  organizations  and 
108  local  Jewish  community  relations  coun- 
cils, member  agencies  of  the  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  we  are  as  one  in  our  alarm  that  the 
United  States,  rather  than  acting  to  stem 
the  massive  arms  build-up  in  the  Arab 
world,  continues  to  be  a  major  purveyor  of 
weaponry.  Such  a  policy  endangers  peace  in 
the  region,  threatens  the  security  of  Israel, 
and  undermines  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Nor  have  the  8.5  billion  dollar  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  recent  approach  to 
Jordan  yielded  concessions  that  advance 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Jordan  remains 
adamant  in  iU  rejection  of  the  Camp  David 
framework  as  does  Saudi  Arabia.   Indeed. 
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Saudi  Arabia  just  rejected  assurances  you 
gave  to  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
the  P-15S  and  AWACS  as  well  as  U.S.  pro- 
posals seeking  to  strengthen  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  it  is.  indeed,  time  to  "redi- 
rect"  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  away 
from  the  sale  of  arms  to  unstable  and  unco- 
operative regimes.  Rather,  what  is  called  for 
is  a  reassertion  of  unambiguous  support  for 
those  reliable  allies,  like  Israel,  which  have 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  their  desire 
for  peace  by  negotiating  and  signing  treaties 
that  have  entailed  great  national  risk  and 
sacrifice,  and  which  clearly  recognize  the 
Soviet-inspired  threat  to  their  own  and 
United  States  national  interests  in  the 
region. 

Sincerely. 

NATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Maynard  I.  Wishner.  President.  American 
Jewish  Committee:  Maxwell  E.  Greenberg. 
National  Chairman.  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  Brith:  Donald  S.  Slaiman. 
President.  Jewish  Labor  Committee;  Shirley 
I.  Leviton.  President.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women;  Julius  Berman.  President, 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America:  Goldie  Kweller.  President 
Women's  League  for  Conservative  Judaism. 

Howard  M.  Squadron.  President.  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress:  Jack  J.  Spitzer.  Presi- 
dent. B'nai  B'rith:  Robert  Zweiman.  Nation- 
al Commander.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.S.A.:  Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler. 
President.  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations: Marshall  Wolke.  President. 
United  Synagogue  of  America:  Beverly  Min- 
koff.  National  President.  Women's  Ameri- 
can ORT:  Bennett  Yanowitz.  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Jewish  Community  Relations  Adviso- 
ry Council. 

COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 

Herman  Rogovy,  President.  Akron  Jewish 
Community  Federation:  Joan  Rosenstein. 
President.  Greater  Albany  Jewish  Federa- 
tion: Paula  Karmiol.  Chair.  Community  Re- 
lations Council  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Albuquerque:  Ned  Shulman. 
Chair,  Community  Relations  Council  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Allentown:  Ted 
Fisher.  Chair.  CRC.  Atlanta  Jewish  Federa- 
tion: Paul  Gardner.  President.  Irwin  Sal- 
manson.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Austin. 

Rabbi  Seymour  Essrog.  President.  Balti- 
more Jewish  Council:  Martin  Strelzer. 
Chair.  Jewish  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Jewish  Community  of 
Bergen  County  (N.J.):  Stanley  Bard.  Execu- 
tive Director  Jewish  Federation  of  Broome 
County  (N.Y.):  Warren  B.  Kohn.  President. 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Boston:  Phyllis  Weinstein.  Chair.  CRC. 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Birmingham. 

Helen  Wasserman.  Chair.  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Bridgeport;  Gail  C. 
Kaplan,  President.  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  Buffalo:  Harriet  B.  Narens.  Presi- 
dent. Jewish  Community  Federation  of 
Canton:  Marilyn  Flanzbaum.  Chair.  CRC, 
Jewish  Federation  of  Central  New  Jersey: 
Samuel  Steint>erg.  Chairman.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Committee  of  Charleston: 
Robert  Schrayer.  Chairman.  Public  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Jewish  United  Fund  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago:  Dr.  Malcolm  Bern- 
stein. President.  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions of  Council  of  Cincinnati. 

Lawrence  M.  Bell.  Chairman.  CRC.  Jewish 
Community  Federation  of  Cleveland;  Dr. 
Hilel  Salomon.  Chair.  Community  Relations 
Council  of  the  Columia  Jewish  Welfare  Fed- 
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entlon:  Ire  Owen  Kane.  Chairman.  Com- 
munity Relations  Committee  of  the  Colum- 
bus Jewish  Federation;  Martin  Cant,  Presi- 
dent, Connecticut  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council;  Arnold  Sweet.  Chair.  Jewish 
Conmiunity  Relations  Council  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Dallas;  Dr.  Peter  Ro- 
manow.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  Danbury;  Lawrence  W.  Burick. 
Chair.  Community  Relations  Council  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Dayton:  Mi- 
chael D.  Goodman.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Delaware. 

Fred  Lorber,  Chair.  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  Des  Moines;  Marian  Shlfman. 
President.  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Detroit;  Jule  Zimet.  Chair. 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Committee  of 
El  Paso;  Richard  A.  Levlck.  Chair.  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Erie  (Pa);  Mrs. 
Robert  Mitchell.  Chair.  CRC.  Flint  Jewish 
Federation:  Irving  R.  Friedman.  Chair. 
CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Ft.  Lau- 
derdale: Hortenae  Delflk.  Chair.  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Ft.  Worth  and  Tarrant  County. 

Jeffrey  Mines.  Chair.  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Hartford;  Elaine  Ptttell.  Chair. 
CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  South  Broward 
(Pla.);  Harold  Goldstein.  Chair.  CRC. 
Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Houston: 
Alan  Goldstein.  President.  Indianapolis 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  and 
Indiana  Jewish  Conununlty  Relations  Coun- 
cil: Dr.  Ronald  Elinoff.  President,  Jackson- 
ville Jewish  Federation;  Dr.  Charles 
Fllegler.  Vice  President.  Community  Rela 
tions  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Kingston  (N.Y.);  Stanley  V. 
Ooldin.  Chair.  Jewish  Community  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  Long  Beach  and  West 
Orange  County;  Rabbi  Jacob  M.  Ott,  Chair- 
man, Community  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  Council  of  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Tonl  Goldman,  President,  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Federation  of  Louisville;  Fred  Gants. 
Chair.  Madison  Jewish  Community  Council: 
Pat  Chafetz.  President.  Memphis  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council;  Jacqueline 
K.  Levine.  Chair,  Jewish  Community  Feder- 
ation of  Metropolitan  New  Jersey:  David 
Fleeman.  Chair,  Greater  Miami  Jewish  Fed- 
eration; Jerome  Sarer,  President,  Milwaukee 
Jewish  Council;  Robert  Latz.  President. 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council— 
Anti-Defamation  League  (JCRC-ADL)  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas:  Morris 
Werthan  II.  President,  Jewish  Federation  of 
Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee. 

Lillian  Schwartz.  Chair.  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  New  Bedford;  Martin  Gant. 
Co-Chair.  CRC.  Dr.  GusUve  SIrot.  Co- 
Chair.  CRC.  New  Haven  Jewish  Federation; 
Lawrence  Tlsch.  President.  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Relations  Council  of  New  York;  Gary 
Motin.  Chair.  CRC,  Jewish  Federation  of 
Eastern  Connecticut:  Michael  Berenson. 
Chair.  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  New 
Orleans;  Sheldon  Tenenbaum.  Chair.  Savan- 
nah Jewish  Council;  E.  D.  David.  Chair. 
CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Newport  News- 
Hampton:  Dr.  Barry  Elnhom.  Chair,  United 
Jewish  Federation  of  Tidewater.  Va..  CRC. 

Marge  Bomstein.  President.  Jewish  Feder- 
ation of  North  Jersey:  Gerald  S.  Ogan. 
President.  Jewish  Federation  of  North 
Shore  (Mass.):  Howard  and  Joan  Cohen. 
Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Northern 
Middlesex  County;  Marilyn  Kurtz.  Chair. 
CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Nor 
walk;  Madeline  Comblum.  Chair.  Jewish 
Conununlty  Relations  Council  of  the  Great- 
er   East    Bay    (Oakland);    Sydney    Osten. 
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Chair.  ADL/CRC  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Omaha;  Audrey  Kagel.  Chair.  CRC. 
Jewish  Federation  of  Orange  County:  Rabbi 
Larry  Halpem.  Vice  President.  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Greater  Orlando. 

Elsie  Leviton.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Palm  Beach:  Larry  Griminger, 
Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Peoria; 
Joseph  Smuckler.  President.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia; Irwin  Harris.  Chair.  CRC.  Greater 
Phoenix  Jewish  Federation;  Dr.  Gordon 
Saskln.  Chair.  CRC  Jewish  Federation  of 
Pinellas  County;  Frederick  Frank.  Chair. 
Community  Relations  Committee  of  the 
United  Jewish  Federation  of  Pittsburgh; 
Arden  Shenker.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Portland.  Oreg.;  Harvey  Klee.  Chair. 
CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Raritan  Valley: 
Robert  A.  Riesman.  Chair.  CRC  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Rhode  Island. 

Irving  Blank.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Federation  of  Richmond;  Carolyn 
Zaroff.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Community 
Federation  of  Rochester;  Rabbi  Amram 
Prero.  Chair.  Sarasota  Jewish  Federation: 
Steve  Pishbeln.  President.  Sacramento 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council:  Isa- 
dore  Rosenfeld.  Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  St.  Joseph  Valley;  Harvey  Schneider. 
President.  Jewish  Commulty  Relations 
Council  of  St.  Louis:  Malcolm  Steinberg. 
Chair,  Jewish  Community  Relations  Coun- 
cil of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  San  Antonio; 
Dr.  Warren  Kessler,  Chair,  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Relations  Council  of  the  United  Jewish 
Federation  of  San  Diego. 

Neil  Golub,  President,  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Schenectady:  Jack  Plotkin,  Presi- 
dent, Scranton-Lackawanna  Jewish  Council: 
Dr.  Michael  Schufler,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Seattle;  Arnold  Lin- 
cove,  President,  Shreveport  Jewish  Federa- 
tion; Richard  D.  Aronson,  President,  Jewish 
Federation-Community  Council  of  Southern 
Maine:  Dr.  Jacob  Farber,  President,  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Southern  New  Jersey:  Gloria 
Schwartz,  President,  Springfield  Jewish 
Federation  (111.);  David  Schneider.  Chair. 
Jewish  Community  Council.  Oklahoma 
City;  Alan  Curtis.  President.  Springfield 
Jewish  Federation  (Mass.). 

Joanne  Weisman,  Chair,  CRC,  United 
Jewish  Federation  of  Stamford;  Henry 
Leahmann,  Vice  President,  Syracuse  Jewish 
Federation:  John  Bloomfleld,  President, 
Community  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation  of  Toledo:  Joan 
Keats,  Co-Chalr,  CRC.  Rose  Levenson.  Co- 
Chair.  CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater 
Trenton;  Carol  Karsch.  Chair.  Antl-defama- 
tlon  League— Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tucson  Jewish  Community 
Council;  Phyllis  Fist.  Chair.  Tulsa  Jewish 
Community  Council:  Bert  Silver.  President. 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington:  William  Slumowltz.  Chair. 
CRC.  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Wllkes- 
Barre. 

Harold  Cotton.  President.  Worcester 
Jewish  Federation:  John  P.  Moyer.  Chair. 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of  the 
Youngstown  Area  Jewish  Federation;  Jesse 
Feldman.  Chair,  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  of  San  Fanclsco:  Alvln  Frank, 
Chairman,  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Greater  San  Jose;  William  G. 
Levi,  Chair,  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Bureau  of  Greater  Kansas  City:  Michael 
Barker,  Chair,  CRC,  Federation  of  Jewish 
Agencies  of  Atlantic  County  (N.J.);  Cecily 
Eldelhoch.  President,  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Utlca.« 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  MUST 
COOPERATE 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  INDIAN/I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  severe  effects  of  high  in- 
terest rates  on  our  economy.  The  high 
cost  of  borrowing  has  had  a  particular- 
ly sharp  impact  on  the  people  of 
northeastern  Indiana. 

I  recently  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paul 
Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  expressing  the  concerns 
of  many  of  my  constituents  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  Volcker  has  since  responded 
and  I  would  like  to  request  that  our  . 
correspondence  be  entered  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa^hinoton,  DC,  February  25,  1982. 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Volckeh, 
Chairman,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  becoming  clear 
that  If  the  present  high  Interest  rates  are 
not  lowered,  this  year's  promised  economic 
recovery  will  not  materialize. 

Although  there  was  some  downward 
movement  this  week,  the  current  level  of  In- 
terest rates  still  defies  all  economic  reason. 
Both  the  current  inflation  rate  (5.3  percent 
over  the  past  four  months)  and  the  current 
recession  call  for  much  lower  Interest  rates 
than  16  percent,  the  current  prime  lending 
rate. 

The  cost  of  money  is  extraordinarily  high 
in  relation  to  Inflation  and  to  the  state  of 
the  business  cycle.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  adopt 
policies  that  result  In  increased  Interest 
rates  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  publishes  statistics  showing  a  3  per- 
cent decrease  In  Industrial  output  and  a  new 
seven  year  low  In  factory  capacity  utiliza- 
tion. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  Just  by 
examining  the  results  that  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  are  In  direct  conflict 
with  those  of  the  Administration.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  prevent  excessive  monetary 
growth  so  that  unacceptably  high  Inflation 
does  not  accompany  economic  expansion. 
However.  Interest  rates  will  not  fall  unless 
the  monetary  supply  is  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  private  sector  with  sufficient  funds. 
In  my  opinion,  such  action  can  be  undertak- 
en with  little  risk  of  re-kindled  Inflation 
given  our  current  economic  recession.  It  is 
far  preferable  to  the  current  tight  money- 
supply  policy  that  costs  the  nation  lost 
output  and  high  unemployment. 

Congress  also  must  assist  In  the  effort  to 
lower  Interest  rates  by  controlling  the  size 
of  the  federal  deficit.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  current  projected  budget  deficits 
for  the  next  several  fiscal  years  are  too 
high.  I  am  working  with  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  to  try  to  control  these  deficits  by 
identifying  federal  programs  that  can  be 
further  reduced  or  eliminated. 

I  trust  that  Congress  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  can  work  together  to  promote 
those  policies  that  will  result  In  lower  Inter- 
est rates  and  the  revived  economy  that  Is  so 


Important  to  the  people  of  Indiana  and  of 
the  nation. 

Sincerely, 

Dan  Coats. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Board  of  Governors. 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Dan  Coats, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Coats:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  expressing  your  concerns  that 
high  Interest  rates  may  prevent  a  healthy 
economic  recovery. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  not  conducting  monetary 
policy  with  the  objective  of  maintaining 
high  interest  rates.  We  are  attempting  to 
steer  what  is  admittedly  a  difficult  course 
between  excessive  monetary  expansion  that 
would  rekindle  now  subsiding  inflationary 
pressures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  insufficient 
monetary  growth  that  would  starve  the 
economy  of  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
grow,  on  the  other.  We  believe  that  our 
present  targets  for  the  monetary  aggregates 
are  appropriate,  but  we  stand  prepared  to 
adjust  them  If  events  should  indicate  that 
we  have  misjudged  the  Implications  of  the 
numbers  we've  set— a  possibility  to  which  we 
obviously  must  stay  alert  In  the  rapidly 
changing  financial  environment  we  have 
today. 

The  consensus  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  members  when  we  met 
last  month  to  set  our  targets  for  1982  was 
that  the  economy  was  likely  to  turn  upward 
by  midyear  responding  to  the  combination 
of  rising  defense  spending  and  the  July  tax 
cut.  The  unusually  severe  winter  weather 
has  made  incoming  data  rather  difficult  to 
Interpret,  but  on  balance  such  a  forecast 
still  seems  like  the  best  bet. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  outlook  Is 
entirely  satisfactory;  that  would  l>e  far  from 
the  truth,  as  I  perceive  it.  While  the  near- 
term  fiscal  stimulus  can  be  viewed  as  but- 
tressing aggregate  demand  In  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  the  large  current  and  prospec- 
tive budget  deficits  have  rather  disturbing 
Implications  for  credit  market  pressures  and 
Interest  rates.  Unless  strong  action  is  taken 
to  cut  those  deficits,  there  is  the  clear 
danger  of  a  continuing  squeeze  on  potential 
private  borrowers  and  of  a  crowding  out  of 
the  capital  formation  we  desperately  need 
to  enhance  productivity  and  raise  living 
standards.  Unfortunately,  accelerated  mone- 
tary expansion  cannot  solve  this  problem, 
for  any  perception  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Is  backing  away  from  Its  commitment  to 
antl-lnflatlonary  restraint  would  reduce  the 
confidence  of  savers  and  encourage  the  un- 
productive and  speculative  bahavlors  that 
have  only  recently  begun  to  disappear;  "In- 
flation premia"  In  interest  rates  would  be 
increased  by  borrowers  and  lenders,  and  the 
credit-sensitive  sectors  of  the  economy  will 
suffer  more. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  to  cut  federal 
spending.  I  believe  that  decisive  action  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
reduce  the  budgetary  imbalance  would  do 
much  to  reassure  Investors  and  could  have 
dramatic  Impacts  on  credit  market  condi- 
tions. I  can  assure  you  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  Board  want  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  lay  the  base  for  solid  economic 
growth  and  renewed  prosperity— and  we 
shall  work  with  the  Congress  toward  that 
end. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Volcker.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS 
TO  ADULT  STUDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

of  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which  is 
both  necessary  and  urgent  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  con- 
cerning social  security  child's  insur- 
ance benefits.  These  particular  bene- 
fits are  generally  referred  to  as  stu- 
dents' benefits. 

I  have  discussed  the  May  1982  cutoff 
date  for  student  enrollment  at  the  col- 
lege level  with  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  I  am  convinced  of  the 
unfairness  of  this  provision  in  particu- 
lar. My  bill  would  delay,  until  October 
1,  1982,  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  amendments  to  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  basi- 
cally eliminate  benefits  to  children 
over  age  18  who  are  in  college.  This 
date  coincides  with  the  fiscal  year,  and 
I  feel  it  is  both  a  logical  and  a  neces- 
sary change. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
establish  October  1982,  instead  of  May 
1982,  as  the  date  by  which  a  child 
must  have  been  already  enrolled  at 
the  college  level  in  order  to  fall  within 
the  special  exception  permitting  con- 
tinued payment  of  benefits.  This  date 
would  generally  coincide  with  the 
basic  academic  year.  Students  would 
normally  enroll  at  the  college  level  in 
August  or  September,  thereby  meeting 
the  October  1982  requirement.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  these  students  are 
forced  to  leave  their  senior  year  in  sec- 
ondary schools  early  in  order  to  enroll 
in  college,  thereby  missing  an  impor- 
tant and  meaningful  time  in  their  lives 
and  related  activities. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  move  the  ef- 
fective date  for  the  cutoff  of  summer 
month  benefits  to  May  1983.  I  strong- 
ly feel  that  students  beginning  their 
college  education  in  the  fall  of  1982 
should  not  lose  these  benefits  during 
the  prepatory  months  prior  to  first  en- 
tering college. 

With  the  number  of  bills  that  have 
been  offered  on  this  subject,  it  is  clear 
that  quite  a  few  Members  share  this 
concern.  I  do  hope  that  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction  will  act  in  a  timely 
manner  to  consider  this  bill  and  other 
proposals  on  the  same  subject.* 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  to  this  House  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  through 
September  1982  the  period  prior  to 
which  a  student  must  have  been  in 
full-time  attendance  at  a  postsecond- 
ary  institution  in  order  to  continue  re- 
ceiving social  security  payments  under 
the  phaseout  provisions  included  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion surrounding  the  changes  made 
last  year  with  regard  to  social  security 
payments  to  students  age  18  to  22. 

Last  fall,  when  contacted  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  constituents  on 
this  matter,  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 
contact  all  of  the  high  schools  in  my 
district  to  clarify  the  details  of  the 
new  law  and  requested  that  this  infor- 
mation be  passed  on  to  those  students 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  change. 
At  the  time,  I  felt  certain  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  would 
soon  contact  their  beneficiaries  with 
regard  to  the  new  law. 

The  months  passed  and  msmy  high 
school  seniors  advanced  their  educa- 
tions to  be  considered  full-time  college 
students  prior  to  May  1982  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  continued  payments 
under  the  provided  phaseout  require- 
ments. Though  these  students  were 
able  to  exercise  their  prerogative  in 
choosing  this  available  option,  many 
were  still  unaware  that  the  law  had 
been  changed  at  all. 

My  intention  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation is  not  to  simply  allow  a  fur- 
ther influx  of  beneficiaries  in  the  18  to 
22  age  bracket  but,  rather,  to  apply 
equity  and  fairness  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  law.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion sent  out  its  first  notice  to  benefi- 
ciaries just  last  week  detailing  the  loss 
in  benefits  that  many  will  experience 
in  only  2  months.  The  chief  source  of 
information  prior  to  this  time  has 
been  my  office  and  the  press.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  did  not  reach  everyone,  as 
evidenced  in  the  continued  calls  which 
my  office  is  still  receiving  from  indi- 
viduals expressing  shock  and  disbelief 
at  the  recent  news  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  the 
information  that  has  been  released  by 
the  press  is  unclear  and  even  mislead- 
ing. I  have  in  my  office  articles  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Daily 
News  which  would  lead  readers  to  be- 
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lleve  that  they  merely  have  to  enroll 
in  college  prior  to  May,  rather  than  be 
in  full-time  attendence,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  continued  benefits  under 
the  phaseout  provisions.  Indeed,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  should 
have  clarified  the  details  of  this  law 
(which  was  signed  on  August  13.  1981) 
long  before  this  time. 

We  all  know  that  it  takes  more 
effort  than  ever  to  maintain  a  house- 
hold budget.  Consider  the  limited 
income  in  the  homes  of  deceased  or 
disabled  workers.  The  failure  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to 
notify  beneficiaries  prior  to  this  late 
date  of  their  soon  to  be  realized  loss  in 
benefits  has  placed  many  families  in 
very  difficult  financial  positions.  With 
these  considerations  in  mind  I  call  on 
the  House  to  support  this  bill  since  it 
is  the  only  fair  response  to  the  fami- 
lies of  disabled  and  deceased  Amer- 
cans.« 


REALIZING  A  COMMUNITY 
DREAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONIfECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
rise  today  to  relate  to  you  the  story  of 
a  dream— a  dream  that  came  true. 

The  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  com- 
munities in  my  hometown  of  Danbury. 
Conn.,  have  been  without  a  church 
building  since  1975.  On  March  5,  these 
people  through  dedicated  efforts,  were 
able  to  purchase  a  building  that  will 
house  their  own  Roman  Catholic 
parish. 

For  7  long  years,  the  parishioners 
rented  space  from  another  church  for 
worship  services,  and  met  in  area 
schools  for  educational  functions.  But 
now.  thanks  to  their  own  hard  work, 
the  church  members  will  be  able  to 
celebrate  Mass  and  hold  classes  and 
other  functions  in  their  own  church, 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  parish. 

The  dedication  and  perseverance  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  people  in 
Danbury  can  serve  as  a  worthy  exam- 
ple for  all  of  us.  Because  they  saw  a 
need  for  their  community,  they 
worked  together  to  fulfill  that  need. 
They  should  be  congratulated  for 
their  fine  work. 

Church  members  like  Manual  Ci- 
priano.  president  of  the  Portuguese 
Catholic  Social  Organization,  worked 
long  and  hard  in  pursuit  of  their 
dream.  As  Mr.  Cipriano  was  quoted  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  News- 
Times  of  Danbury.  the  community 
never  lost  its  desire  to  have  its  own 
building,  where  members  can  worship 
together,  learn  bilingual  skills  and 
help  newcomers  find  jobs,  housing, 
and  medical  facilities.  The  new  home 
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for  the  Danbury  Portuguese  communi- 
ty will  also  provide  space  for  some  90 
children  to  continue  their  study  of  the 
Portuguese  language  and  culture,  a 
commendable  effort  to  keep  the  com- 
munity's tradition  alive. 

In  addition  to  religion  and  educa- 
tion, the  church  people  want  to  con- 
tinue their  service  as  a  social  organiza- 
tion, designed  to  assist  newcomers  to 
their  community.  Having  their  own 
building  from  which  to  operate  will 
aid  them  in  that  worthy  task. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
people  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  parish,  and  their  priest,  the  Rev- 
erend Jose  Alves  Cachadinna.  on  their 
contribution  to  the  community  of 
Danbury.  and  their  realization  of  a 
dream  that  did  not  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  permission  to 
append  to  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
article  on  the  Portuguese  community's 
new  church  that  appeared  in  the 
News-Times  on  March  5,  1982.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

BmriNG  Building  for  Nrw  Church  Pultiixs 

Dream  or  Portuguese 

(By  Lynne  Royce) 

Danbury.— Members  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  communities  today  fulfilled  a 
dream  when  they  bought  a  building  that 
will  house  their  own  Roman  Catholic 
parish. 

Years  of  hard  work  ended  when  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  Parish  purchased  a 
church  and  social  center  on  Deer  Hill 
Avenue  for  $750,000  from  The  First  Assem- 
bly of  God. 

The  Rev.  Jose  Alves  Cachadinna  of  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  Parish,  the  Rev. 
Manzer  Wright  of  First  Assembly  of  God. 
and  Bernard  Reldy.  In  behalf  of  Bishop 
Walter  Curtis  of  the  Diocese  of  Bridgeport, 
attended  the  noon  closing  In  the  Danbury 
law  office  of  Americo  Ventura. 

The  Portuguese-Brazilian  community  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Diocese  of 
Bridgeport  to  form  Its  own  parish  In  1979. 
The  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Parish  was 
created  a  year  later. 

Last  spring  Bishop  Curtis  lent  the  parish 
$100,000  to  sign  a  contract  and  put  a  binder 
on  the  property. 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Church  will 
move  Into  Its  new  building  July  1.  when  the 
First  Assembly  of  God  moves  Into  Its  new 
church  In  Brookfield. 

Church  members,  under  the  direction  of 
Manuel  Cipriano,  president  of  the  Portu- 
guese Catholic  Social  Organization,  have 
spent  a  year  raising  the  $750,000  needed  to 
purchase  the  church. 

"We  are  really  excited,"  Cipriano  said  In 
describing  the  purchase  of  the  property. 
"Nobody  believes  It." 

In  1975  the  Diocese  assigned  the  Portu- 
guese-Brazilian community  Its  first  priest, 
the  Rev.  Antonio  Moura.  Members  rented 
space  from  St.  Peters  Church  on  Main 
Street  for  worship  services  and  used  area 
schools  for  educational  activities. 

Cipriano  said  the  community  never  lost  its 
desire  to  have  Its  own  building  where  mem- 
bers could  worship  together,  learn  bilingual 
skills,  teach  Portuguese  to  their  children, 
and  help  newcomers  find  jobs,  housing  and 
medical  facilities. 

"The  community  has  always  stayed  to- 
gether and  thought  all  the  time  about  our 
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goal  to  have  our  own  church  and  socio-cul- 
ture  center."  Cipriano  said. 

The  community  formed  the  Portuguese 
Catholic  Social  Organization  In  1975.  Since 
then,  the  group's  members  have  been  scour- 
ing the  Danbury  area  for  facilities  which 
would  serve  their  needs. 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary's  new  church 
complex  win  consist  of  a  home  for  Cacha- 
dinna, a  church  that  seats  500,  office  space, 
six  rooms  to  be  used  as  a  nursery  school  and 
for  Portuguese  speaking  classes,  kitchen  fa- 
cilities, conference  rooms  and  a  hall  for 
weddings  and  parties. 

Since  1975  Portuguese  community  mem- 
bers have  conducted  classes  at  South  Street 
School  to  teach  Portuguese  to  members 
children  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  15.  Cur- 
rently the  school  has  90  students,  who  after 
July  1.  can  take  classes  in  the  new  church 
building. 

Cipriano  said  Portuguese  classes  are  given 
to  the  children  to  keep  them  in  touch  with 
their  culture.  He  said  In  many  Portuguese 
families  both  parents  work  and  there  often 
is  not  enough  lime  to  teach  children  to 
speak  Portuguese. 

New  facilities  will  house  these  classes  and 
adult  classes  for  teaching  bilingual  skills. 

Cipriano  said  the  Danbury  Portuguese 
community,  which  he  estimates  at  2,000.  has 
operated  an  Informal  network  during  the 
past  15  years  to  provide  social  assistance  to 
newcomers. 

"We  needed  something  more  substantial 
than  this  grapevine  method  of  passing  on 
Information  to  newcomers.  We  needed  our 
own  building,  so  that  when  someone  from 
Portugal  or  Brazil  settles  in  the  area,  they 
know  where  they  can  go  for  help. '  Cipriano 
said.* 


COSTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
SINAI  PEACEKEEPING  FORCE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  battalion  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  arrived  in  the  Sinai  to  take  up 
position  there  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force  called  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
(MFO). 

The  MFO  was  created  as  part  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian Peace  Treaty  of  1979.  Israel  is  to 
complete  its  withdrawals  from  the 
Sinai  on  April  25,  1982,  and  this  peace- 
keeping force  is  to  be  in  place  at  that 
time. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  creation  of  the  MFO,  questions 
were  asked  regarding  the  total  costs  to 
the  American  taxpayer  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  this  peacekeeping  venture. 
The  State  Department  estimates  that 
through  fiscal  year  1983  U.S.  partici- 
pation will  cost  a  total  of  $180  million. 

The  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment dated  March  15,  1982,  follows: 
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Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  a  hearing  during 
the  deliberations  leading  up  to  Congression- 
al approval  of  funding  for  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  In  the  SInai. 
you  asked  then-Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Mike  Sterner  what  would  be  the  total  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  of  the  MFO.  I  sincerely 
regret  the  delay  in  responding  to  your 
query. 

Mike  Sterner  has  since  retired  but  our  in- 
quiries with  the  MFO  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  Indicate  that  the  total  cost  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  for  the  years  FY  1982  and 
FY  1983  and  $10  million  reprogrammed 
from  FY  1981  Is  approximately  $180  million. 
Of  course  this  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
such  items  as  the  maintenance  of  the  1,164- 
man  military  contingent  had  it  remained  in 
the  United  States  instead  of  going  to  the 
Sinai  nor  does  it  include  the  32  advisors  on 
the  MFO  staff  whose  salaries  would  have 
been  paid  In  any  case  by  DoD.  The  figure, 
which  Is  an  estimate.  Includes  only  those 
costs  which  are  specifically  attributable  to 
the  MFO  which  would  not  have  been  in- 
curred had  that  organization  not  been  cre- 
ated. 

It  Is  of  course  impossible  to  predict  what 
the  total  cost  of  the  entire  MFO  exercise 
will  be  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  of  the 
other  national  participants.  At  this  point  we 
do  not  know  for  example  how  long  the  MFO 
will  exist,  what  the  impact  of  inflation  will 
be  on  the  annual  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  others,  or  what  the  final  phase-down 
costs  will  be  when  the  MFO  completes  its 
work  and  is  shut  down. 

Whatever  the  cost  of  the  MFO  It  remains 
an  absolutely  vital  element  in  the  Camp 
David  process  which  has  brought  about  and 
maintains  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
and  which  continues  to  offer  the  only  hope 
at  present  for  a  complete  solution  to  the 
vexing  problems  of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moore. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.0 


ONE  REFORM  OUR  MILITARY 
BADLY  NEEDS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  the  cofounders,  along  with 
my  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  Hon- 
orable Gary  Hart,  of  the  new  Military 
Reform  Caucus,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  direction  in  which 
our  Defense  Establishment  has  been 
moving,  and  in  recent  months,  the 
caucus  has  been  seeking  effective  ways 
to  remedy  the  matter.  We  believe  that 
there  are  three  main  areas  in  which 
reforms  must  be  made.  In  order  of  im- 
portance, they  are:  personnel,  strategy 
and  tactics,  and  equipment. 

Thus,  those  of  us  who  are  members 
of  the  caucus  were  particularly  heart- 
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ened  when  Gen.  David  C.  Jones, 
USAF,  the  retiring  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  proposed  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  be  reformed.  In  the 
March  29.  1982,  issue  of  Forbes,  M.  S. 
Forbes,  Jr.,  has  given  a  brief  summary 
of  the  proposal,  and  the  need  for  it. 
and  I  am  delighted  to  share  Mr. 
Forbes'  commentary  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

One  Reform  Our  Military  Badly  Needs 
(By  M.S.  Forbes,  Jr.) 

At  long  last,  we  are  going  to  get  a  debate 
about  the  structure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  outgoing  Chairman  has  proposed 
a  handful  of  reforms,  and  so  have  a  growing 
number  of  military  observers.  With  a  mam- 
moth military  buildup  in  the  offing,  such  an 
examination  is  badly  needed. 

The  present  system  encourages  the  paro- 
chialism of  each  service.  Naturally,  the 
Army,  the  Marines,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
all  think  that  what's  best  for  them  is  best 
for  U.S.  defense.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is 
supposed  to  take  the  overview  of  our  de- 
fense needs. 

Instead,  the  institution  acts  like  a  group 
of  politicos  at  their  logrolling  best,  spending 
Its  time  placating  and  allocating  resources 
to  each  branch  on  the  basis  of  compromise 
and  bargaining  rather  than  with  any  sense 
of  a  strategic  overview. 

The  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  which 
draws  on  all  the  services  and  which  has  a 
multiservice  command  structure,  is  a  prime 
example.  A  more  sensible  approach  would 
simply  be  to  leave  it  to  the  Marines,  which 
was  created  for  that  sort  of  undertaking 
anyway. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  has  failed  because  offi- 
cers who  do  a  tour  of  duty  there  owe  their 
primary  allegiance  to  their  old  services, 
which  still  determine  their  future  biUetings, 
their  promotions. 

The  solution  lies  along  the  lines  of  a  gen- 
eral staff  whose  officers'  careers  would 
depend  upon  that  institution,  rather  than 
their  former  services.  They  would  thereby 
be  above  interservice  rivalries.  Obviously, 
considerable  thought  would  have  to  be 
given  to  such  questions  as  how  the  staff 
would  avoid  taking  on  an  Isolated,  ivory- 
tower  mentality.  But  a  number  of  experts, 
such  as  highly  respected  Edward  Luttwak  of 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  believe  that  these  obstacles  are  not 
Insurmountable. 

Reform  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  cannot  come 
too  soon.  Our  current  Defense  Secretary 
seems  to  have  no  strategic  sense,  no  over- 
view of  how  we  can  most  effectively  respond 
to  the  Russians'  awesome  military  buildup 
without  spending  trillions. 

Just  the  other  day.  Secretary  Weinberger 
boasted  how  his  sharp  eye  for  cutting  waste 
will  save  a  billion  or  two  in  fiscal  1983.  The 
Incident  Is  an  uneasy  reminder  of  Detroit's 
auto  chiefs,  who  once  thought  they  were 
doing  their  job  by  finding  a  way  to  shave  a 
few  cents  off  the  cost  of  procuring  each  new 
windshield  wiper.  Instead  of  figuring  out 
where  their  market  would  be  ten  years 
hence  and  what  they  should  do  about  lt.« 
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ADMIRERS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
OSTERWEIS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rollin  G.  Osterweis,  a  noted  Yale  his- 
tory and  oratory  professor,  and  the 
author  of  many  books,  most  notable 
"Three  Centuries  of  New  Haven:  1638- 
1938",  died  on  Sunday,  February  29. 
1982. 

A  Yale  graduate,  he  received  both 
his  masters  and  Ph.  D.  also  from  his 
alma  mater  and  joined  the  faculty  in 
1943.  He  remained  with  the  Yale  His- 
tory Department  for  33  years. 

On  Wednesday,  March  3,  a  memorial 
service  was  held  at  Congregation 
Mishkan  Israel,  Hamden,  Conn.  A 
report  of  that  service  was  in  the  New 
Haven  Register  on  the  following  day. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Admirers  Pay  Tribute  to  Os'Terweis 
(By  Randall  Beach) 

Hamden.— Rollin  G.  Osterweis.  retired 
Yale  history  and  oratory  professor,  was  eu- 
logized Wednesday  as  "the  historian  par  ex- 
cellence of  New  Haven." 

"He  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar, 
teacher,  historian  and  author,"  said  Rabbi 
Robert  E.  Goldburg  during  a  eulogy  at  Con- 
gregation Mishkan  Israel.  "But  even  these 
qualities  did  not  exhaust  his  many  other 
talents  and  concerns." 

Osterweis.  74.  died  Sunday  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. A  large  crowd  attended  the  memorial 
service.  Including  Yale  President  A.  Bartlett 
GlamattI,  who  delivered  a  tribute. 

Goldburg  recalled  meeting  Osterweis  In 
1945.  'I  was  a  student  rabbi  with  no  creden- 
tials, but  he  was  already  very  distinguished. 
I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  meeting  him. 

"But  he  treated  me  as  a  young  friend.  His 
warmth  and  his  humor  melted  my  fears." 

Goldburg  said  although  he  was  considered 
a  liberal  or  "radical"  and  Osterweis  was  a 
conservative,  this  never  hurt  their  friend- 
ship. "Through  the  years  our  differences 
seemed  to  bring  us  closer  together.  I  learned 
from  him  a  respect  for  differences,  an  in- 
sight Into  the  Importance  of  pluralism  In  a 
free  and  open  society. 

"He  left  behind  him  a  good  name,  a  name 
of  honor,  which  will  bring  inspiration  to  all 
of  us." 

GlamattI  remembered  Osterweis  as  "a  re- 
markable man"  possessing  "a  restless,  gen- 
erous intellectual  curiosity." 

GlamattI  traced  Osterweis'  heritage  ("He 
was  the  son  of  a  Yale  man")  and  his  life.  Os- 
terweis received  his  Yale  bachelor's  degree 
In  1930.  returning  to  that  campus  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1943  and  a  Ph.D.  In  1946.  He 
joined  Yale's  history  department  In  1943.  re- 
maining there  for  33  years. 

Osterweis  also  worked  for  his  family  firm, 
Lewis  Osterweis  &  Sons,  from  1932  to  1942. 
Glamatti  recalled  "the  extraordinary  cigar 
which  was  his  faithful  companion. " 

Glamatti  also  hailed  Osterweis"  nine 
books,  especially  "Three  Centuries  of  New 
Haven:  1638-1938." 

Despite  this  prodigious  output.  GlamattI 
said.  ""His  students  were  his  joy.  His  now- 
legendary  courses  included  "History  of  the 
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South.'  affectionately  called  by  his  studenU. 
Moonlight  and  Magnolias.' 

'Civilization  and  its  transmission  was 
Rollin  Osterweis'  chosen  work  in  all  he  did. 
He  was  a  man  who  saw  with  clarity,  humor 
and  honesty  the  various  worlds  we  all  live 
In." 

The  congregation  then  rose  and  sang 
"Bright  College  Years. " 

Rollin  Osterweis  would  have  enjoyed 
the  service  *  •  *  especially  the  congre- 
gation's rendition  of  the  Yale  song 
•Bright  College  Years"  as  the  closing 
hymn.  A  man  of  great  charm,  humor, 
and  extraordinary  intellect,  he  has  left 
many  friends,  many  good  memories, 
and  a  legacy  to  Yale  and  future  New 
Haveners  in  his  writings.* 


IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  1981 
PERSONAL  TAX  CUT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us  that  "what  is 
not  there  cannot  be  counted."  This 
may  seem  like  an  obvious  point,  but  it 
seems  to  have  eluded  metaphysicians 
all  over  the  country.  These  "metaphy- 
sicians" are  those  who  denounce  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  as  a  failure;  they  seem 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  taxes  have  gone 
up  and  are  higher  now,  in  1982.  than 
they  were  in  1981. 

As  I  recollect,  the  President  original- 
ly aimed  to  cut  taxes  20  percent  by 
January  1.  1982.  But  many  in  the  ad- 
ministration mistakenly  believed  that 
postponing  reductions  would  "save" 
revenue  and  so  the  only  tax  cut  made 
in  1981  was  5  percent,  beginning  in  Oc- 
tober, or  a  1.25  percent  cut  for  the 
year.  As  a  consequence  of  built-in  in- 
creases and  the  postponement  of 
deeper  cuts,  the  Treasury  estimates 
that  taxes  rose  $15  billion  in  1981. 
more  than  $150  for  the  average 
worker.  But  as  for  revenue  "saved,"" 
the  postponement  of  tax-rate  reduc- 
tions allowed  the  economy  to  slide  into 
a  recession  that  has  caused  much 
deeper  revenue  losses  that  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  the  case. 

In  the  meantime,  anyone  who 
thought  that  their  5-percent  tax  cut 
would  last  was  quickly  disabused  of 
that  notion  when,  on  January  1.  1982, 
social  security  taxes  went  up,  by  as 
much  as  8  percent  for  many.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  man  on  the  street  is 
muttering  to  himself,  "'More  taxes  are 
being  withheld  from  my  paycheck  now 
than  in  1981.  What  happened?'" 

In  a  column  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Vermont  Royster  explains  what 
happened.  The  administration  and  the 
Congress  did  not  commit  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  an  agenda  of  eco- 
nomic growth  through  lower  taxes. 
Says  Royster 
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Here  the  politicians  forgot  a  lesson  known 
to  all  successful  generals.  Never  commit 
forces  by  drips  and  drabs.  Whatever  you're 
planning  to  do,  do  it.  Otherwise  the  effect  is 
muted,  if  indeed  not  wholly  undone  by 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  tide  of  battle. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  gives  the 
same  advice.  "Whatever  task  lies  to 
your  hand,  do  it  with  all  your  might." 
In  1981,  we  flinched  and  postponed 
real  tax  cuts  until  1982  and  1983.  The 
present  economic  stagnation  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  this  timidity.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  Vermont  Roys- 
ter"s  column.  It  shows  us  why  we 
cannot  afford  to  flinch  again. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  17, 
1982] 

TMiNKiifG  Things  Over 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

AH.  YES.  THE  TAX  CUT 

"The  individual  income  tax  reduction 
raises  people's  cash  flow  on  their  existing 
income  levels  and  also  allows  them  to  retain 
a  larger  part  of  their  Income  gains." 

I  know  this  must  be  true  because  I  read  it 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  an  article  by 
Paul  Craig  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  was  lately 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  eco- 
nomic policy  and  was  formerly  an  editorial 
writer  himself  for  the  Journal. 

But  the  statement  has  made  it  harder  to 
answer  a  flood  of  letters  (three)  from  read- 
ers wanting  to  know  v  here  the  tax  cut  went. 
One.  in  a  burst  of  candor,  sent  me  a  photo- 
copy of  his  1980  and  1981  tax  returns,  which 
made  depressing  reading.  Another  wrote  of 
his  80-year-old  aunt  who  has  a  $10,000  Ux- 
able  income  (no  Social  Security,  no  welfare) 
and  who  owed  more  tax  in  '81  than  '80. 

They  led  me  to  seize  my  handy-dandy  cal- 
culator and  compare  my  own  '80-'81  statuto- 
ry income  reports.  There  I  found  if  not 
cause  for  weeping  at  least  a  puzzlement. 

I  did  have  a  slight  increase  (1.8%)  in  gross 
income  between  the  two  years,  although 
with  one  thing  and  another  a  decrease 
(2.28%)  in  my  taxable  income,  which  should 
have  pleased  me.  But  somehow  in  spite  of 
aid  from  my  wife,  a  lawyer  and  a  certified 
public  accountant  the  total  due  the  federal 
government  increased  by  1.3% 

One  cause  of  this  was  the  increase  in  the 
taxes  I  pay  for  the  privilege  of  employing 
myself.  I'm  charged  this  in  lieu  of  Social  Se- 
curity even  though  I've  long  since  been  a 
"retired""  Senior  atizen.  have  paid  Social 
Security  taxes  since  its  inception  and  have 
never  received  a  nickel  from  it.  In  my  case 
this  boost  amounted  to  78%  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

To  continue  this  melancholy  tale  I  also 
owe  Income  taxes  to  a  city  (New  York, 
where  I  neither  live  nor  work)  and  to  a 
state:  also  school,  county  and  town  property 
taxes  which  increased.  Moreover.  I  live 
where,  unhappily,  I  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
cash-in-the-bank  and  my  paltry  stock  port- 
folio. It  all  adds  up. 

The  point  of  this  otherwise  futile  figuring 
is  that  when  it  is  added  up.  then  what 
economists  call  my  "net  disposable 
income'"— i.e..  what"s  left  after  various  tax- 
gatherers  take  their  slice— shrank  between 
1980  and  1981. 

Others.  I'm  sure,  managed  more  astutely 
than  I  or  my  plaintive  correspondents.  But 
there  must  be  enough  of  us  similarly  affect- 
ed by  the  vaunted  tax  cut  bill  to  offer  a  clue 
to  why  its  promises  of  economic  stimulation 
haven't  been  fulfilled,  at  least  not  yet. 
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Por  one  thing,  as  Mr.  Roberts  noted. 
President  Reagan  and  the  Congress  between 
them  opted  for  the  piecemeal  approach. 
Taxes  were  nibbled  at.  not  assaulted  boldly. 
Not  only  was  the  cut  spread  over  three 
years,  but  the  first  segment  didn't  take 
effect  until  last  October,  which  meant  that 
for  1981  it  was  so  small  its  was  hardly  no- 
ticeable. 

Here  the  politicians  forgot  a  lesson  known 
to  all  successful  generals.  Never  commit 
forces  by  dribs  and  drabs.  What  ever  youre 
planning  to  do.  do  it.  Otherwise  the  effect  is 
muted,  if  indeed  not  wholly  undone  by 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  tide  of  battle. 

Also  the  politicans,  whether  from  obfuse 
ness  or  want  to  courage,  looked  at  only  one 
part  of  the  Ux  battlefield. 

While  they  made  a  sUb  at  attacking 
direct  federal  income  taxes,  they  did  noth- 
ing about  for  what  to  many  is  the  heaviest 
Ux  bite  of  all.  those  Social  Security  taxes. 
Por  millions  of  wage  earners  these  payroll 
deductions  from  the  wage  envelope  cut  as 
deep  or  deeper  into  their  take-home  pay 
(disposable  income)  as  the  income  tax  with- 
holding. Those  to  whom  wages  represent 
their  whole  income  may  have  heard  about 
the  tax  cut.  They  hardly  felt  it;  it  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Social  Security  increase. 

Between  1980  and  1981  the  Social  Security 
tax  rate  rose  from  6.13%  to  6.65%.  or  an  in- 
crease of  8.5%.  Meanwhile  the  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  this  tax  rose  from  $25,900 
to  t29.700,  an  increase  of  14.7%.  The  effect 
was  to  raise  the  maximum  Social  Security 
Ux  from  $1,587  to  $1.975— or  a  tidy  increase 
of  more  than  24%.  All  this  on  top  of  the  reg- 
ular income  taxes. 

Obviously,  for  thousands  of  wage  and 
salary  employes  it  would  take  a  heftier  cut 
in  federal  income  Ux  rates  than  they  got  in 
1981  to  offset  this  rise  in  Social  Security  de- 
ductions which  come  out  of  the  paycheck 
before  the  employe  ever  sees  it.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  employer,  too.  matches 
this  Social  Security  Ux.  raising  his  total 
payroll  cost. 

Take  it  all  in  all.  then.  I  find  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  stimulating  effect  on  the 
economy— through  increased  savings  or 
more  consumer  spending— has  turned  out  to 
lag  the  promises.  Only  those  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  large  boost  in  wages  or  salaries 
found  themselves  with  any  increase  in  dis- 
posable"' income  at  all.  Others  stood  still 
and  some,  as  my  letter  writers  told  me,  went 
backward. 

What  the  result  would  have  been  if,  in- 
stead of  nibbling  at  peoples  tax  bill,  the 
whole  25%  cut  had  been  made  at  once.  I 
cant  measure.  But  it  would  cerUinly  have 
had  a  greater  effect  in  improving  everyone's 
cash  flow  and  reUined  earnings  and  hence  a 
more  stimulating  effect  through  people's 
ability  to  save  or  put  more  into  the  spending 
stream. 

That's  what  may  well  happen,  in  fact,  by 
the  time  we  complete  the  three-year  cycle 
of  tax  cut£.  assuming  fickle  politicians  let 
the  program  run  its  cycle.  By  1984  the 
promises  of  supply-side  economics  could  be 
realized. 

So  I've  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Robert's  view 
that  Ux  reductions  will  happily  increase 
people's  tax  flow  and  leave  them  more 
money  for  their  own  use.  It's  Just  that  the 
timidity  of  politicians  makes  the  promise 
premature.  And  1984  is  a  long  time  to  wait.* 
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WELCOME  TO  FOURTH 
DISTRICT  STUDENTS 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  19S2 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  welcome  the  following 
members  of  the  Fourth  District  con- 
gressional student  program  from 
Indian  to  Washington,  D.C.,  this  week: 
Ellen  Arnold,  South  Side  High  School; 
Kathy  Baker,  Fremont  High  School; 
Tim  Brown,  Snider  High  School;  Linda 
Buescher,  Carrol  High  School;  Anasta- 
sia  Combs,  Woodlan  High  School: 
Walter  Curry,  Howe  Military  Acade- 
my; Michael  Davidson,  Grace  Chris- 
tian School;  Laura  Fager,  Blackhawk 
Christian  School;  Sally  Francis, 
Northfield  High  School;  Michelle  Fra- 
zier.  Prairie  Heights  High  School. 

Caroline  Gemand,  Huntington 
North  High  School;  Bradley  Gnagy, 
Hamilton  High  School;  Todd  Guthrie, 
North  Side  High  School;  Betsy  Gus- 
tein,  Angola  High  School;  Laura  Hass, 
Central  Noble  High  School;  Robin 
Hodges,  Churubusco  High  School: 
Curt  Hunter,  New  Haven  High  School; 
Dennis  Ineman,  Bishop  Luers  High 
School;  Jay  Johnson,  Garrett  High 
School;  Mark  Jones,  Wabash  High 
School;  Tracy  Kain,  Southwood  High 
School;  Matt  Kelty.  East  Noble  High 
School;  Kathlene  Kucher,  Elmhurst 
High  School:  Brent  Lantz.  Northrop 
High  School. 

Peter  Lennington,  Homestead  High 
School:  Tracy  McKown,  Eastside  High 
School;  Randy  Mishler,  Leo  High 
School:  Jeffrey  Patrick,  West  Noble 
High  School:  Scott  Pattison,  Whitko 
High  School;  Tami  Riggers,  Christian 
Center  High  School;  Bradd  Schneider, 
Wayne  High  School;  Michelle  Slat- 
tery,  Lakeland  High  School:  Cynthia 
Sorg.  Heritage  High  School; 

Terry  Spots,  Huntington  Catholic 
High  School;  Michael  Sulek,  Fort 
Wayne  Christian  School.  Clara  Van- 
Home.  DeKalb  High  School;  John 
Wall,  Columbia  City  Joint  High 
School;  Emily  Waters,  Paul  Harding 
High  School:  Deborah  Cameron. 
Bishop  Dwenger  High  School;  Jona- 
than Wilson,  Westview  High  School; 
Paul  Zilz,  Concordia  High  School:  and 
sponsors  Larry  and  Becky  Lance  of 
Fort  Wayne. 

These  students  have  been  selected  to 
take  part  in  the  program  by  a  nonpar- 
tisan board  of  directors  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  enthtisiasm 
and  spirit.  During  this  week  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  Govern- 
ment in  action  by  observing  many  as- 
pects of  the  democratic  process. 

My  special  thanks  to  Senators  Rich- 
ard LuGAR  and  Dan  Quayle  for  taking 
time  to  meet  with  these  students.  I 
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also  wish  to  extend  my  gratitude  to 
my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  House,  mi- 
nority whip  Trent  Lott,  Representa- 
tives Marjorie  Holt,  Jack  Kemp, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Pat  Roberts,  and 
Albert  Gore,  who  have  graciously 
taken  time  from  their  busy  schedules 
to  meet  and  speak  to  these  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this 
unique  program  enables  these  aspiring 
young  men  and  women  the  opportuni- 
ty to  discover  Washington  at  both  the 
inner  and  outer  levels.  They  will  be 
able  to  see  the  attractive  sites  in  and 
around  this  great  city  as  well  as  ob- 
serve the  governmental  functions  of 
those  men  and  women  who  serve  this 
country.  Hopefully,  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  actively  participate  in  the 
Government  themselves  in  the  future. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  these  students.* 


USER  TAXES  ON  WATERWAYS 
AND  PORTS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  appeared  before  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development  to  express  my  serious 
concerns  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  impose  additional 
user  taxes  on  our  Nation's  waterways 
and  ports,  and  to  implement  up-front 
local  funding  requirements  for  new 
water  construction  projects. 

These  proposals  would  have  dramat- 
ic effects  on  waterways  across  the 
Nation  and  ports  serving  all  of  this 
great  country.  Perhaps  the  most  ironic 
part  of  these  proposals  is  that  they 
would  bring  irreparable  harm  to  some 
of  our  most  promising  water  projects, 
which  are  now  reaching  the  point 
when  they  are  ready  to  yield  the  huge 
benefits  for  which  they  were  designed 
and  constructed. 

Por  example,  in  my  own  State  of 
Alabama,  the  Alabama  River,  from 
Montgomery  to  Mobile,  would  be 
closed  under  the  criteria  contained  in 
the  administration's  budget  request 
presented  to  my  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment. This  closing  would  come  at 
a  time  when  this  waterway  is 
experiencing  its  greatest  growth,  and 
when  it  would  begin  bringing  the  ben- 
efits for  which  it  was  built. 

In  my  opinion,  the  administration's 
proposals  threaten  to  halt  progress  on 
our  inland  waterway  system  and  ports, 
when  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  our  economy. 

The  inland  water  system  directly 
contributes  to  our  ability  to  export 
American  products,  bringing  more 
income  to  our  country  and  more  jobs 
to  our  people.  When  our  unemploy- 
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ment  rate  is  near  record  levels,  we  do 
not  need  to  bring  further  Injury  to  our 
economy  by  taking  actions  which 
would  stifle  our  export  industry.  And 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  operation  on 
many  waterways  and  closing  others, 
completely,  we  would  be  eliminating  a 
large  portion  of  the  cheapest  form  of 
transportation  for  many  industrial 
goods,  farm  products,  and  coal. 

More  expensive  alternative  transpor- 
tation would  add  to  the  costs  consum- 
ers pay  for  these  goods,  injuring  our 
domestic  consumers,  and  reducing  U.S. 
ability  to  compete  on  the  world 
market. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  user 
taxes  for  waterways.  In  fact,  I  support- 
ed the  1978  fuel  tax  legislation  which 
imposed  a  series  of  increased  taxes  on 
waterway  users.  I  felt  it  only  right 
that  they  should  pay  their  fair  share 
for  the  privilege  of  operating  on  our 
inland  water  routes.  However,  this  leg- 
islation has  not  yet  been  fully  put  into 
effect,  and  alreaxly  we  are  being  asked 
to  pile  an  additional  tax  load  on  these 
barges.  I  think  this  would  be  counter- 
productive, yielding  diminishing  re- 
turns and,  eventually,  suffocating  this 
energy-efficient  transportation 

system. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
these  higher  user  taxes  would  place  an 
unfair  burden  on  America's  farmers, 
already  hard  hit  by  low  market  and 
high  interest  rates.  If  our  farmers  do 
not  remain  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets, we  will  lose  essential  export  reve- 
nues and  jobs.  As  you  know,  43  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  exports  are  farm  prod- 
ucts, which  depend  heavily  on  water- 
ways for  economical  transportation. 
Estimates  show  these  higher  user 
taxes  would  add  about  10  percent  to 
transportation  costs  for  farm  goods. 
Now  is  hardly  the  time  to  add  more 
pressures  on  our  farmers. 

Less  exports  would  mean  fewer  Jobs. 
The  American  ports  industry  employs 
more  than  1  million  U.S.  workers.  It 
brings  nearly  $100  billion  a  year  in 
personal  income  to  our  people  and 
contributes  $15  billion  to  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposal  requiring  up-front 
local  financing  for  any  port  improve- 
ments would  greatly  reduce  our 
chances  to  expand  this  important  area 
when  we  need  it  most. 

E^ren  the  threat  of  this  Government 
puUout  of  construction  funding  has 
caused  some  west  coast  banks  to  with- 
draw support  for  local  financing  of 
portions  of  port  projects  in  Oregon. 

If  anything,  in  today's  tight  capital 
markets,  this  new  proposal  to  put  the 
burden  entirely  on  the  l(x:al  communi- 
ties and  States  will  bring  port  expan- 
sion to  a  dead  end. 

On  the  Mississippi  River,  at  lock  and 
dam  26,  a  new  lock  is  being  built  and 
studies  are  being  done  to  determine 
whether   an   additional   lock   will   be 
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needed.  Preliminary  indications  show 
a  second  lock  will,  indeed,  be  needed. 

I  recently  visited  Gallipolis  lock  and 
dam,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  personal- 
ly saw  the  congestion  created  by  the 
inadequacy  of  this  45-year-old  struc- 
ture. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  the 
widespread  need  for  new  facilities  on 
our  country's  waterways.  However,  if 
our  States  are  forced  to  carry  this 
entire  load  of  rebuilding  and  new  con- 
struction on  our  inland  waterway 
system  and  ports,  the  work  will  not  be 
done.  They  simply  cannot  afford  to  do 
this  work,  which,  historically,  has  ben- 
efited the  entire  Nation.  And  these 
projects  continue  to  hold  the  promise 
of  yielding  rich  dividends  to  our  coun- 
try, as  a  whole. 

If  this  important  and  essential  work 
is  not  completed,  the  waterways  of 
America  will  remain  jammed  and  will 
soon  become  unusable  and  we  will  lose 
billions  in  an  attempt  to  save  millions. 
We  must  look  to  the  long  term.  We 
must  look  to  America's  future.* 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS  IS 
VITAL 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  retired 
Army  general  made  a  statement  last 
week  that  is  not  only  dangerous,  but 
truly  frightening  in  its  scope. 

Gen.  William  Westmoreland  was 
quoted  by  the  UPI  as  saying  that  in  all 
future  wars,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
need  to  impose  strict  censorship  on 
the  press  in  order  to  sustain  public 
support  for  the  war  effort. 

General  Westmoreland,  who  himself 
commanded  troops  in  Vietnam,  point- 
ed to  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the 
undeclared  war  as  the  result  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  during  wartime.  Per- 
haps the  general  has  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  press,  and  not  the  Pentagon 
propaganda,  that  was  much  closer  to 
the  truth  about  Vietnam.  We  can  only 
hope  that  Vietnam  is  not  a  forerunner 
of  the  kind  of  war  the  general  wants 
America  to  fight  in  the  future. 

The  idea  that  the  American  people 
must  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  such  a 
vital  national  concern  as  war  is  shock- 
ing and  extremely  dangerous.  Any  war 
worth  fighting— a  war  to  protect  our 
freedom,  for  example— would  have  the 
full  support  of  the  American  people. 
And  any  war  that  could  not  bear  the 
light  of  day  should  not  t>e  fought  by 
American  armies.  Yet  General  West- 
moreland stated  that  future  wars 
would  not  have  the  American  people's 
support,  unless  the  truth  about  the 
wars  were  hidden  from  us.  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  wars  the  general  has  in 
mind? 
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"Without  censorship."  General 
Westmoreland  stated,  "things  can  get 
terribly  confused  in  the  public  mind." 
I  suggest  that  it  is  the  general  himself 
who  is  confused,  if  he  seriously  ex- 
pects the  American  people  to  go  along 
with  this  terrible  proposal. 

The  very  idea  that  parents  cannot  be 
allowed  to  know  the  truth  about  a  war 
their  sons  are  fighting  is  repellent  and 
thoroughly  un-American.  Freedom 
and  honesty,  not  suppression  of  the 
truth,  is  the  American  way  of  life. 

Any  war  that  requires  suppression  of 
the  press  and  deception  to  gain  Ameri- 
cans' support  is  a  war  we  should  not  be 
involved  in.  By  his  very  statement. 
General  Westmoreland  illustrated  the 
need  for  a  strong  and  free  press— not 
except  during,  but  especially  during, 
times  of  war.« 


HELP  FOR  HOUSING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  ItXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
no  net  increase  in  the  deficit,  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  could  con- 
ceivably make  500.000  additional 
homes  available  to  American  families 
and  help  restore  some  of  the  2  million 
housing-related  jobs  which  have  been 
lost  since  1980. 

By  making  a  few  legislative  changes 
in  the  mortgage  bond  program— again 
at  no  net  increase  in  the  deficit— bond 
issues  throughout  the  Nation  can  go 
forward.  To  date,  only  $6.5  billion  of 
an  authorized  $15  to  $20  billion  in 
bonds  have  been  issued  because  the 
present  limitations  in  sales  price,  first- 
time  homebuyer  and  arbitrage  do  not 
work  in  today's  market.  As  the  author 
of  many  of  these  rules  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  changes  are  warranted  if 
the  programs  are  going  to  work  at  all. 

At  a  time  when  only  5  percent  of 
nonhomeowners  can  qualify  for  an  80- 
percent  mortgage  on  a  modest  home, 
this  bill  certainly  merits  our  attention. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would: 

First,  raise  the  qualifying  limit,  until 
January  1,  1983,  from  90  to  110  per- 
cent of  the  average  sales  price  in  non- 
targeted  areas,  thus  qualifying  more 
homes  for  financing  with  revenue 
bonds  and  increasing  the  number  of 
moderate  income  families  who  can  ac- 
quire such  financing. 

Second,  increase  the  arbitrage  limit 
to  at  least  1.25  percent  from  1  percent. 
The  current  limit  is  simply  too  low  to 
allow  issuers  to  recoup  the  costs  of  is- 
suing the  bonds  and  administering  the 
program. 

Third,  change  the  first-time  home- 
buyers  requirement  from  100  percent 
of  the  available  mortgages  to  80  per- 
cent. 
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I  invite  my  colleagues'  cosponsorship 
and  hope  to  see  this  bill  considered 
very  soon  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

H.R.- 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     MORT 
OAOE  SUBSIDY  BONDS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Amount  or  Mortcace  In- 
terest Limitation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
I03A(i)  of  such  code  (relating  to  effective 
rate  of  mortgage  interest)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1  percentage  point"  and  insert' 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "iv«  percentage  points." 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  103A(i) 
(4)  of  such  code  (relating  to  arbitrage  and 
investment  gains)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "1  percentage  point "  in 
clause  <ii).  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  Reduction  by  unused  faracrafh  121 

AMOUNT.—". 

(B>  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  103A(i)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
caption  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Limitation  on  effective  rate  of 
mortgage  interest.  —  ". 

(b)  Increase  in  Purchase  Price  Require- 
ments.— 

(1)  Non-targeted  areas.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  103A(f)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
purchase  price  requirements)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "90  percent"  and  inserting  "110 
percent". 

(2)  Targeted  areas.— Paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(f)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  targeted  area  residences)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "110  percent "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "120  percent". 

(c)  Ownership  Interests.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  103A(e)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
prior  residency  requirements  for  mortga- 
gors) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.- An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  if  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  mortgagors  to  whom  fi- 
nancing is  provided  under  the  issue  certify 
as  to  the  fact  that  such  mortgagor  either 
(A)  had  an  ownership  interest  in  a  prior  res- 
idence which  an  appropriate  State  or  local 
official  has  certified  does  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum property  standards  established  for  the 
areas  by  the  State  or  local  government  with 
respect  to  sanitation,  heating,  major  struc- 
tural deficiencies  or  overcrowding.  (B)  had 
an  ownership  interest  in  a  prior  residence 
which  can  no  longer  continue  to  be  occupied 
on  a  permanent  basis  due  to  natural  disaster 
or  govenunental  action,  or  (C)  has  a  present 
ownership  interest  in  a  principal  residence 
of  such  mortgagor  at  no  time  during  the  3- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  the  mort- 
gage is  executed.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  mortgagor's  interest  in 
the  residence  with  respect  to  which  the  fi- 
nancing is  being  provided  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account." 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  obligations  issued  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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HOUSE  ETHICS 


HON.  MILUCENT  FENWICK 

OF  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  stand  before  you  to  offer  two  meas- 
ures providing  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  procedure  governing  financial 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress.  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  bring 
full  accountability  and  open  procedure 
to  any  salary  and  benefit  raise  for 
Congress.  Our  present  system  consist- 
ently strengthens  the  public's  worst 
suspicions  about  the  ethical  standards 
of  the  House. 

Last  Decemt)er,  this  Congress  passed 
two  measures  that  created  special  fi- 
nancial prerequisites  that  only  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  enjoy.  The  first 
measure,  doubling  the  amount  of 
money  Members  can  earn  outside 
their  official  duties,  took  less  than  30 
seconds  to  pass.  There  was  neither 
time  for  debate  nor  a  recorded  vote. 
This  resolution  undercut  a  1979  ethics 
reform  and  was  effective  retroactively. 
A  similar  proposal  to  increase  the  limit 
on  honoraria  was  rejected  by  the 
House  in  a  recorded  vote  earlier  in  the 
year. 

Congress  has  lost  considerable 
esteem  on  account  of  such  low  stand- 
ards. The  flaws  in  our  present  system 
are  painfully  apparent  to  the  public. 
In  fact,  the  methods  we  use  here 
would  be  illegal  in  the  New  Jersey  leg- 
islative chambers. 

I  am  offering  two  measures  that 
would  raise  the  standards  that  the 
public  so  deeply  deplores.  The  first  bill 
would  prohibit  all  automatic  salary  ad- 
justments for  Members  of  Congress. 
The  second  bill  would  ensure  that  all 
Members  will  be  accountable  for  any 
increase  in  financial  benefits.  Both 
bills  provide  for  an  open,  recorded  vote 
and  delay  the  effective  date  of  any  in- 
crease in  salary  or  financial  benefit  to 
the  next  Congress,  requiring  Members 
to  face  reelection  before  receiving  ad- 
ditional compensation. 

I  feel  that  these  comprehensive 
measures  are  necessary  and  long  over- 
due. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  these  changes.* 


NATIONAL  ARCHITECTURE 
WEEK 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  hon- 
oring the  architectural  profession  by 
declaring  the  week  of  April  18,  1982,  as 
"National  Architecture  Week."  In  co- 
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sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
436,  you  will  be  increasing  the  aware- 
ness of  the  general  public  as  to  the 
enormous  contributions  made  to  our 
Nation  by  these  design  professionals 
and  also  be  recognizing  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  as  it  cele- 
brates its  125th  year  of  service  to  its 
membership  and  the  Nation. 

Architects  and  engineers  have  the 
serious  responsibility  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  anticipating  and  planning 
new  development.  The  past  creations 
of  the  Nation's  architects  meet  us  at 
every  turn.  Wherever  mankind  travels, 
be  it  here  or  in  outer  space,  it  requires 
a  built  environment.  Our  fast-chang- 
ing society  needs  imaginative  and 
strong  guidance  in  design  construc- 
tion. Among  our  heroes  of  the  future 
will  be  the  realistic  dreamers  who  will 
bring  an  old  building  back  to  life, 
against  all  the  odds. 

Rapid  technological  advances  have 
created  an  explosion  of  major  innova- 
tions in  materials,  building  methods, 
and  design.  It  is  expected  that  great 
shifts  in  demographic  patterns  will  be 
exp>erienced  in  the  future.  How  will 
these  factors  combine  to  affect  our 
lives? 

The  Nation's  over-65  population  con- 
tinues to  increase.  It  is  projected  that 
in  the  next  20  years,  the  over-65  popu- 
lation will  grow  about  20  percent,  and 
the  over-80  population  will  increase  70 
percent.  Recent  projects  for  the  elder- 
ly show  greater  concern  for  humaniz- 
ing housing,  health  care  facilities,  and 
other  environments  for  the  elderly. 
We  must  find  better  ways  of  retrofit- 
ting what  is  already  built  and  provid- 
ing new  construction  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aging  population  and  to 
help  the  independent  elderly  remain 
in  their  homes. 

Changes  in  the  workplace  of  the 
future  can  be  expected.  Some  cities 
will  remain  vital  centers  of  industry; 
others  will  largely  contribute  to  cul- 
tural, recreational,  and  retail  facilities. 

As  energy  costs  continue  to  increase, 
the  need  will  be  for  self-sufficient, 
self-contained  communities.  The  cen- 
tralized workplace  may  become  obso- 
lete, with  most  of  us  working  in  our 
homes,  or  in  smaller  groups  closer  to 
home.  Changes  in  our  work  patterns 
will  affect  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services. 

Energy-conscious  design  and  energy- 
efficient  building  and  mechanical 
strategies  allowing  low  operating  costs 
will  be  needed  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  without  sacrificing  design  or  the 
natural  environment.  New  resources 
and  new  methods  of  obtaining  re- 
sources need  to  be  encouraged  while 
considering  environmental  restrictions 
on  development. 

These  challenging  issues  fall  square- 
ly in  the  architect's  and  engineer's 
court.  They  can  and  will  be  a  potent 
creative  force  for  the  future.  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  this  opportunity  to 
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declare  our  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement to  these  professionals.  We 
count  on  them  to  help  us  affirm  our 
Nation's  belief  in  the  heritage  of  our 
past,  the  promise  of  our  future,  and 
basic  integrity  of  our  traditional 
values.* 


AID  TO  AMERICAS  COLLEGES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  Michael 
I.  Sovem  had  an  article  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  "Aid  to  America's 
Colleges"  which  is  of  more  then  pass- 
ing importance.  It  touches  on  a  sub- 
ject that  this  Congress  must  act  upon 
and  I  trust  that  we  will  act  advisedly 
and  not  be  "permywise  and  pound 
foolish." 

Among  the  things  that  he  points  out 
is  that  while  we  brag  about  the  Nobel 
prizes  being  won  by  people  at  Ameri- 
ca's universities  today,  he  points  out 
accurately,  "Nobel  prizes  celebrate  the 
accomplishments  of  yesterday,  not  to- 
morrow." 

He  also  mentions  the  fact  that  "over 
the  past  15  years,  Japan  and  West 
Germany  have  doubled  their  output  of 
scientists  and  engineers." 

And  he  notes  with  accuracy:  "Our 
foreign  trade  pattern  resembles  that 
of  an  underdeveloped  country:  we 
export  raw  materials  in  an  abundance 
and  import  more  manufactured  goods 
than  we  sell  abroad." 

And  those  who  are  the  superior  stu- 
dents are  decreasingly  continuing 
their  graduate  studies  and  if  the 
Reagan  program  is  enacted  that  trend 
will  be  accelerated  and  the  Nation  will 
be  the  loser. 

"Between  1970  and  1980  the  number 
of  Ph.  D.'s  in  physics  graduating  from 
American  universities  dropped  by 
almost  half— from  1.740  to  985."  Presi- 
dent Sovem  points  out. 

The  article  also  quotes  Dr.  Edward 
E.  David,  Jr.,  president  of  Exxon  Re- 
search and  Engineering  of  the  Exxon 
Research  &  Engineering  Co..  in  a  sig- 
nificant statement:  "The  level  of  in- 
dustrial support  for  university  re- 
search may  triple  in  the  1980's  but 
that  would  not  equal  the  proposed 
cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  in  only  1 
year."  Basic  research  continues  to  de- 
cline and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  the 
administration  asks  that  we  massively 
cut  basic  research  in  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Dr.  Sovem  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times. 
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Thx  Cask  pok  Kxkpinc  U^.  Aid  to  Couxcbs 

(By  Michael  I.  Sovem) 

■If  you  think  education  is  expensive." 
goes  an  old  college  (und-raisins  maxim,  "try 
ignorance."  The  warning  is  timely. 

At  a  time  when  Government  should  be 
making  major  new  investments  in  campus 
research,  vital  to  raising  national  productivi- 
ty, the  Reagan  Administration  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  "economies"  that 
will  drastically  curtail  research  efforts  in 
the  nation's  universities,  turn  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  a  generation  away  from  ca- 
reers in  education  and  research,  and  close 
the  door  to  first-rate  young  people  who 
cannot  pay  today's  tuitions. 

Obviously,  those  assigning  us  the  loser's* 
role  In  the  international  technology  compe- 
tition have  not  intended  these  conse- 
quences. Commenting  on  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  David  Stockman  himself  conceded 
that  "we  didn't  think  it  all  the  way 
through." 

It  is.  however,  not  too  late  to  think  it  all 
the  way  through  and  reverse  the  damaging 
cuts  in  student  aid  as  well  as  cuts  In  the 
funding  of  new  scientific  equipment  and  in 
university  research  budgets— measures  that 
would  actually  result  in  "savings"  of  only  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  is  spending  too  much  or 
too  little,  nor  whether  the  supply-siders. 
Keynesians  or  monetarists,  have  the  best  of 
the  argunieni.  Whatever  the  economic  faith 
of  our  elected  officials,  increased  support 
for  education  and  research  must  t>e  given  a 
high  priority. 

1  he  predominance  of  American  professors 
among  Nobel  Prize  winners  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  our  cam- 
puses in  producing  men  and  women  who 
gave  this  nation  the  lead  it  once  enjoyed  In 
science  and  technology.  But  Nobel  Prizes 
celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  yesterday, 
not  tomorrow. 

Today,  at  independent  universities  that 
trained  most  of  the  country's  scientists  and 
produced  the  lion's  share  of  major  research 
advances,  world- renowned  pioneers  are 
working  In  physical  facilities  that  are  woe- 
fully out  of  date.  Although  China's  scientif- 
ic development  fell  far  behind  us  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  a  recent  group  of  Chi- 
nese visitors  were  astonished  at  the  anti- 
quated scientific  equipment  they  saw  on  a 
tour  of  a  leading  Middle  Western  university. 

Had  they  traveled  more  widely,  they 
would  have  realized  that  this  was  the  norm 
and  not  the  exception.  Not  only  has  labora- 
tory equipment  been  refined  at  a  dizzying 
pace,  but  coats  have  skyrocketed  as  well.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  found  that  a  $750  million  In- 
vestment in  scientific  equipment  and  facili- 
ties Is  needed  over  the  next  three  years 
simply  to  sustain  current  activities  at  only 
15  of  the  nation's  research  universities. 

It  would  be  hyperbolic  to  say  that  we  are 
emt>arklng  on  our  own  Cultural  Revolution. 
But  one  can  Imagine,  without  exaggeration, 
a  news  story  of  Jan.  20.  1989.  datellned 
Washington,  that  reads:  "In  her  Inaugural 
address,  the  President  called  for  a  multlbll 
lion-doUar  crash  program  of  Federal  and 
private  investment  in  America's  university 
research  base.  She  asserted  that  radical 
action  Is  critical  to  meet  the  problems  posed 
by  the  greatest  shortage  of  sclentisu  and 
scholars  in  our  history.  Without  it.  she  said, 
we  have  no  hope  of  regaining  our  position 
as  tenth  most  productive  nation  In  the 
world." 
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Such  a  news  story  would  not  be  farfetched 
because  the  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  Sutes  has  slipped  to 
tenth  place  in  the  world.  Our  foreign  trade 
pattern  resembles  that  of  an  underdevel- 
oped country:  We  export  raw  materials  in 
abundance  and  import  more  manufactured 
goods  than  we  sell  abroad.  All  this  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
15  years.  Japan  and  West  Germany  have 
doubled  their  output  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Tolerance  of  this  erosion  of  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  runs  counter  both  to 
the  Reagan  agenda  and  to  a  long  and  wise 
tradition.  Since  World  War  II.  the  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  a  bipartisan  policy  rooted 
in  the  recognition  that  the  nation's  well- 
being  depends  on  a  national  commitment  to 
the  quality  of  iu  universities.  Federal  sap- 
port  produced  the  rapid  growth  of  graduate 
schools  and  the  consequent  surge  to  Inter- 
national pre-eminence  of  American  universi- 
ty research.  The  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  that  scientific  and  technological 
competitions  with  other  nations  are  won  or 
lost  on  American  campuses. 

Major  research  universities  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud the  Reagan  administration's  goals  of 
controlling  inflation  and  promoting  a  sound 
and  stable  economy,  but  these  goals  are  not 
served  by  cutbacks  in  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education.  When  a  high-technology 
company  is  in  danger  of  losing  out  to  the 
competition,  it  invests  more  in  research  and 
development,  not  less.  In  the  world  economy 
the  United  States  competes  for  scientific 
leadership  not  only  with  Japan  but  with 
much  of  Western  Europe.  If  this  country  is 
to  meet  that  competition,  have  a  sound 
economy  and  bring  inflation  under  control. 
It  must  invest  more  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. Past  investment  in  American  universi- 
ties has  been  repaid  many  times  over  by 
massive  contributions  to  the  national 
strength.  If  there  is  a  time  to  increase  that 
Investment,  this  is  It, 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  there 
was  no  Federal  program  to  deal  with  the  de- 
caying physical  plant  of  the  nation's  univer- 
sities. There  was  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  outdated  equip- 
ment, but  this  was  killed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  What  all  universi- 
ties had  was  a  respecuble  program  for 
making  the  moat  of  their  "human  capital." 
"Human  capital. "  the  economUt  Ell  Olnz- 
berg  pointed  out.  "defined  as  the  skill,  dex- 
terity and  knowledge'  of  the  population,  has 
become  the  critical  Input  that  determines 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy.  .  . 
This  perspective  underlies  the  Federal  Gov- 
emments  provision  since  1965  of  nearly  $20 
billion  In  loan  guarantees  and  interest  subs! 
dies  for  college  and  unverslty  students  plus 
billions  more  In  direct  financial  aid  to  stu 
dents  most  In  need.  Session  after  session  of 
Congress  concluded  that  these  funds  would 
be  a  fruitful  Investment  In  the  nation's 
future. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  however.  Is 
pressing  a  massive  assault  on  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  Federal  student  aid  program. 
It  did  put  an  end  to  such  questionable  pro- 
grams as  subsidized  loans  to  families  that 
did  not  need  them.  But  by  proposing  huge 
additional  cuU  in  student  aid.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  shown  little  understanding  of 
the  critical  importance  of  such  aid  to  the 
national  Interest.  Without  a  strong  Federal 
role  In  assisting  promising  students  to  fur- 
ther their  studies,  the  supply  of  students 
will  diminish  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
fact,  many  graduate  schools  are  facing  a  di- 
minishing pool  of  qualified  appUcanU. 
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Ironically,  success  In  the  drive  against  stu- 
dent aid  would  mean  not  only  a  dismantling 
of  much  of  the  nation's  research  base,  but  a 
large  increaat  in  costs  to  the  taxpayer  aa 
well. 

To  understand  that  paradox,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  financing  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. It  actually  costs  about  $8,000  per  stu- 
dent for  a  college  to  run  a  high-quality  un- 
dergraduate program.  That  does  not  include 
books,  room,  board  and  other  living  costs. 

Suppose  a  promising  Cincinnati  high 
school  senior— call  him  Alex  Hamilton- 
wants  to  attend  an  Ivy  League  university. 
The  Hamilton  family's  income  is  about  the 
national  median  of  $21,000.  Alex's  younger 
sister  is  also  a  good  student. 

Many  students  like  Alex  are  enrolled  In  in- 
dependent colleges  and  universities  today. 
How?  First,  they  are  often  not  charged  what 
it  actually  costs  to  educate  them.  Endow- 
ment income  and  contributions  meet  some 
expenses  that  would  otherwise  be  passed 
along  as  part  of  the  tuition  fee.  Second, 
needy  students  can  receive  an  additional 
subsidy  In  the  form  of  a  scholarship,  for 
which  Alex  Hamilton  would  qualify  at  many 
schools.  Third.  Alex  may  borrow  $2,500 
from  a  bank  at  9  percent  Interest  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Fourth, 
he  would  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  Pell 
Grant  of  al>out  $800.  He  and  his  parents 
would  make  up  the  rest— from  any  savings 
they  might  have  and  from  his  summer  and 
af  terschool  jobs. 

Thus,  we  have  a  package  of  support  pro- 
vided by  the  college.  Alex,  his  parents,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Like  millions  of 
Americans  before  him— including  Ronald 
Reagan  and  me— Alex  is  working  his  way 
through  college.  But  times  have  changed: 
No  student  can  earn  what  It  costs  to  attend 
an  independent  college  today.  To  ask  that 
every  student  contribute  something  before 
receiving  help  Is  fair.  To  withhold  help  from 
those  who  have  done  all  that  can  be  expect- 
ed of  them  Is  cruel  and  ultimately  wasteful. 
How  much  Is  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
tually contributing  to  the  cost  of  Alex's 
higher  education?  Since  he  pays  no  Interest 
on  his  loan  until  after  graduation,  the  Fed- 
eral share  Includes  the  Interest  on  that 
$2,500  loan— say  $375  per  year  (at  IS  per- 
cent Interest).  That  plus  his  Pell  Grant  of 
$800  totals  $1,175  for  his  freshman  year. 
The  taxpayer's  dollar  Is  matched  about  6  to 
1  by  private  resources,  and  Alex  Is  free  to 
choose  a  college  based  on  his  ability.  (As  he 
moves  to  his  senior  year  and  borrows  more, 
the  Federal  interest  cost  will  rise  according- 
ly, but  it  will  never  be  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  his  total  costs.) 

What  has  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed? First,  shrink  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram. This  would  eliminate  Alex  Hamilton's 
eligibility.  Subtract  $800.  Second,  abolish 
the  in-school  interest  subsidy.  Subtract  the 
remaining  $375.  There  would  t>e  an  appar- 
ent saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  $1,175. 

But  there  is  no  such  saving.  It  still  costs 
$8,000  to  educate  Alex  Hamilton.  Without 
the  option  of  going  to  a  private  college  or 
university— where  the  cost  of  that  education 
Is  largely  absorbed  by  private  resources- 
students  like  Alex  will  most  likely  go  to  a 
public  Institution  close  to  home.  The  tuition 
at  a  publicly  supported  institution  is  about 
$1,500;  the  remaining  $6,500  comes  from 
public  funds.  Thus,  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  students  at  public  universities, 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  actually  be 
saddling  state  taxpayers  with  an  increased 
cost  of  $6,500  In  order  to  save  $1,175. 


Furthermore,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  higher  education  will 
affect  a  staggeringly  large  number  of  stu- 
dents: Most  of  this  country's  12  million  col- 
lege and  university  students  come  from  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  less  than  $30,000:  the 
families  of  many  earn  less  than  $20,000. 

A  fundamental  strength  of  the  American 
system  of  higher  education  is  diversity.  It 
would  be  folly  to  upset  the  balance  of  public 
and  private  education,  to  limit  individual 
choice,  to  segregate  rich  students  In  private 
universities  and  the  poor  and  middle  class  in 
public  ones.  Yet  these  are  the  effects  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  financial  aid 
policy. 

What  of  the  effect  of  the  Administration's 
proposals  on  graduate  schools— the  source 
of  tomorrow's  researchers,  scholars  and 
teachers? 

If  Alex  Hamilton  were  to  spend  four  years 
at  an  Independent  college,  by  the  time  he 
graduated  he  would  owe  $10.000— plus, 
under  the  Administration's  plan,  annual  In- 
terest costs.  Lending  Institutions  have  indi- 
cated they  will  not  take  on  the  burden  of 
collecting  Interest  from  students  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  In  response,  the  Administration 
has  recommended  compounding  the  Interest 
so  Alex  will  owe  not  $10,000  on  graduation, 
but  $12,000  or  more. 

At  that  point  he  must  decide  whether  to 
go  on  for  a  Ph.D.  or  try  a  professional 
school.  As  a  graduate  student  he  Is  now  enti- 
tled to  borrow  $5,000  a  year.  If  Alex  chooses 
the  Ph.D.  route,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal would  bring  his  cumulative  debt  aiter 
his  first  year  to  approximately  $19,000. 
After  his  second  year,  that  debt  will  be  ap- 
proaching $26,000.  And  he  still  has  at  least 
three  more  years  before  he  can  reasonably 
hope  to  get  an  assistant  professorship— at  a 
salary  of  less  than  $20,000  a  year.  The  pros- 
pect Is  forbidding  even  with  the  Inschool  In- 
terest subsidy. 

The  nation's  universities  are  producing 
lawyers  and  business-school  graduates  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  and  scientists  and  schol- 
ars in  diminishing  numbers.  Traditionally,  a 
large  proportion  of  graduate  students  in  the 
humanities  have  set  their  sights  on  college 
teaching.  But  with  little  hope  of  Immediate 
employment  during  the  current  tenure 
bulge,  many  of  the  best  scholars  are  switch- 
ing to  professional  schools.  In  an  exhaustive 
and  disturbing  study  of  the  perils  facing 
American  graduate  schools.  William  G. 
Bowen.  president  of  Princeton  University, 
found  that  in  1980  only  34  percent  of  all 
summa  graduates  at  Harvard-Radcliff 
planned  Immediate  graduate  study  in  the 
arts  and  sciences— compared  with  more  than 
75  percent  In  the  mid-1960's.  And  who  will 
be  there  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  sci- 
entists? Between  1970  and  1980.  the  number 
of  Ph.  D.'s  in  physics  graduating  from 
American  universities  dropped  by  almost 
half— from  1,740  to  985. 

If  the  budget  cutters  have  their  way.  to- 
morrow's little  band  of  Ph.  D.'s  will  consist 
of  the  scions  of  the  wealthy,  another  hand- 
ful that  the  best-endowed  universities  can 
afford  to  support,  and  a  larger  number  sup- 
ported by  taxpayers  at  public  colleges  and 
universities.  Though  our  graduate  schools 
have  had  a  glorious  past— leading  the  nation 
In  a  century  of  unparalleled  advances  In  re- 
search—whether they  have  a  future  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  resistance  of  Con- 
gress to  an  unbelievably  shortsighted  pro- 
posal. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  unquahtifiable 
values  of  a  university.  Great  universities 
aspire  to  transmit  to  their  students  the  her- 
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Itage  of  civilization:  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  the  past:  to  bring  fresh  vision  and  new 
discipline  to  the  growing  fund  of  human 
knowledge:  to  enliven  curiosity:  to  cherish 
the  freedom  to  explore  and  express:  to  en- 
courage Joy  in  the  presence  of  beauty  and 
appreciation  in  the  presence  of  wisdom:  to 
discover,  in  the  words  of  William  Saroyan. 
"that  which  shines  and  is  beyond  corrup- 
tion."  It  is  not  simply  for  technology  that 
we  need  to  know  more.  Lewis  Thomas  ob- 
serves, "but  for  the  hope  of  wisdom  which 
our  kind  of  culture  must  acquire  for  its  sur- 
vival." 

A  society  that  undervalues  such  aspira- 
tions does  so  at  Its  peril.  But  even  If  one  be- 
lieves that  a  democratic  society  has  no  stake 
transcending  economics  and  defense  in  the 
education  of  its  citizens,  one  has  to  conclude 
that  the  Administration's  policy  toward 
higher  education  runs  counter  to  the  goals 
it  has  set  for  Itself. 

Anyone  who  balances  the  cost  of  funda- 
mental laboratory  research— which  provides 
the  base  for  such  practical  discoveries  as 
antibiotics— against  the  soaring  cost  of  med- 
ical care  will  find  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  bio- 
medical research  is  far  and  away  the  best 
buy  in  town.  The  sad  Irony  Is  that  today, 
with  the  explosive  productivity  of  the  "new 
biology,"  the  opportunities  for  helping  pa- 
tients In  the  nation's  hospitals  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  Yet  in  1981  the  Reagan 
Administration  insisted  on  cutting  funding 
of  basic  biomedical  research  in  our  universi- 
ties. 

As  to  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
enhance  our  national  security.  I  would  have 
thought  it  obvious  that  today's  defense 
rests  fundamentally  on  yesterday's  basic  sci- 
ence. The  laser,  for  example,  though  happi- 
ly of  great  »ise  to  medicine,  communications, 
chemistry  and  pihyslcs,  among  others.  Is  also 
at  the  heart  of  a  number  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. E^ery  Administration  for  the  past  40 
years  has  recognized  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  basic  science  to  the  defense 
effort. 

And  what  of  the  humanists  and  social  sci- 
entists studying  the  cultures,  politics  and  ec- 
onomics of  our  allies  and  adversaries?  How 
can  this  country  conduct  an  Informed  for- 
eign policy  without  a  flow  of  experts  on  the 
various  areas  of  the  world?  We  have  only  a 
dribble  and  It  is  In  danger  of  evaporating 
further  still. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (D.O.D.)  is 
trying  to  help.  In  a  memo  to  Pentagon  offi- 
cials. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger has  warned:  "The  national  base  of 
basic  research  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  future 
D.O.D.  needs  and  substantial  sustained  real 
growth  In  defense  research  Is  needed  to  re- 
store this  base."  Although  the  Pentagon  es- 
timates that  It  will  Increase  spending  for 
basic  research  at  universities  by  some  $60 
million  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  this 
comes  nowhere  near  compensating  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  basic  research  dol- 
lars cut  from  other  programs.  And.  unlike 
the  t>eleaguered  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
which  have  funded  broad  areas  of  funda- 
mental research,  the  Pentagon's  concept  of 
"basic"  research,  in  line  with  legal,  fiscal 
and  political  constraints,  must  t>e  directed 
toward  projects  of  identifiable  value  to  the 
military. 

If  the  American  university  research  base 
is  not  to  be  saved  by  the  Pentagon,  what 
about  corporate  philanthropy?  "The  level  of 
industrial  support  for  university  research 
may  triple  In  the  1980's.  "  said  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David  Jr.,  president  of  the  Exxon  Research 
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and  Engineering  Company,  'but  that  would 
not  equal  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  only  one  year  "  Last  fall,  the 
Exxon  Education  Foundation,  aware  that  in 
recent  years  d(x:toral  candidacies  in  engi- 
neering have  declined  by  one-third,  an- 
nounced a  program  sensitive  to  the  impend- 
ing shortage  of  faculty  members  (between 
10  and  15  percent  of  engineering  faculty  po- 
sitions across  the  nation  are  currently  un- 
filled). The  foundation  divided  $15  million 
for  graduate  fellowships  and  junior  faculty 
salary  support  among  66  engineering 
schools,  a  t>oost  for  which  all  66  of  us  are 
grateful.  Neither  Exxon  nor  its  beneficiaries 
claim  these  new.  thinly  spread  grants  are 
more  than  a  small  step  in  the  long  journey 
toward  an  answer  to  the  question:  Who  will 
be  left  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  engi- 
neers? 

Increases  in  corporate  contributions  to 
higher  education  in  recent  years  are  heart- 
ening. "Total  corporate  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion has  risen  to  the  billion-doUar-per-year 
range, "  ot>served  Edward  G.  Jefferson, 
chairman  of  Du  Pont  and  one  of  the  leaders 
In  corporate  support  for  higher  education. 
Yet.  he  added,  "It  is  unlikely  that  corporate 
aid  can  t>e  expected  to  offset  reductions  In 
Government  funding." 

The  proposition  that  Federal  cuts  create 
Incentives  for  private  gifts  Is  dangerously 
deceptive.  In  fact.  Federal  dollars  on 
campus  are  frequently  necessary  to  gener- 
ate private  dollars— both  from  Increased 
numbers  of  students  and  from  private  phi- 
lanthropy. When  Federal  aid  was  climbing, 
so  was  the  quality  of  graduate  students  at- 
tracted to  well-financed  research  projects 
and  prominent  professors  whose  distinction 
in  teaching  was  matched  by  excellence  In 
grant-supported  research.  As  Federal  assist- 
ance declines,  the  quality  of  research  dete- 
riorates, new  funds  dry  up.  old  sources  of 
support  wither. 

President  Reagan's  science  adviser, 
George  Keyworth,  agrees  that  "the  heaviest 
responsibility  for  basic  research  naturally 
falls  on  the  Government.  This  is  especially 
true  where  long-term,  high-risk  research  is 
Involved.  ..."  Those  are  reassuring  words, 
but  the  numbers  are  less  cheering.  The 
President's  latest  budget  requests  call  for 
substantial  cuts  In  the  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  of  most  Federal  agencies  and 
departments. 

Overall,  according  to  Frank  Press,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  latest  cuts  proposed  by  the  President 
would  take  away  another  $600  million  from 
the  $5.5  billion  Federal  budget  for  basic  re- 
search. The  resistance  of  Congress  has  so 
far  spared  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's budget  for  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics  and  engineering— at  least  for 
the  moment  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
nominal  increases— but  funding  for  science 
education  was  cut  by  more  than  two-thirds. 

Programs  for  basic  research  have  always 
been  easy  to  cut.  They  do  not  pack  the  po- 
litical punch  of  urgency  and  quick  results. 
From  1968  to  1980.  according  to  Richard  At- 
kinson. Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego  and  former  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  basic  re- 
search as  a  fraction  of  the  Federal  budget 
declined  by  27  percent  and  as  a  fraction  of 
the  gross  national  product  by  16  percent. 

The  abruptness  of  many  Federal  cuts  ag- 
gravates the  problem.  Following  a  meeting 
in  October  with  Administration  officials  in 
Washington,  nearly  100  distinguished  scien- 
tists issued  this  statement:  "Instability  and 
abrupt  changes  in  funding  have  severe  ef- 
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fects:  Research  teams  are  broken  up;  invest- 
ments in  experiments  involving  large  facili- 
ties .  .  .  are  poorly  used.  The  continued  flow 
of  new  researchers  into  our  industrial  and 
university  laboratories  is  best  maintained  by 
their  stable  and  continued  participation  in 
university-based  graduate  research." 

"Basic  science  is  a  long-term  investment, 
and  depends  on  government  support." 
stated  the  scientists.  "Support  of  scientific 
research  Is  a  public  expenditure  from  which 
all  sectors  of  society  benefit.  There  are  no 
significant  sources  of  support  for  such  a  col- 
lective benefit  which  can  replace  the  Feder- 
al Government." 

Without  a  major  increase  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  projects  and  assistance  to 
students,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
further  weakening  of  this  nation,  as  coun- 
tries with  the  sense  to  anticipate  the  future 
assume  the  lead.  "The  strength  of  the  na- 
tion's research  and  development  comes  back 
to  the  strength  of  our  top  universities."  ac- 
knowledged Dr.  Keyworth.  "We  must  re- 
store strength  to  them." 

As  the  Presidents  science  adviser.  Dr. 
Keyworth  reflects  the  Administration's 
views  on  the  importance  of  the  nation's 
leading  universities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  has  a  profound  commitment  to 
preserving  the  vitality  of  the  private  sector. 
In  his  commencement  address  at  Notre 
Dame  last  year,  he  said:  "If  ever  the  great 
Independent  colleges  and  universities  are  re- 
placed by  tax-supported  institutions,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  academic  freedom  will 
have  been  lost." 

But  It  these  convictions  are  not  impressed 
on  the  budget  makers  who  have  been  hack- 
ing away  at  higher  education,  this  Adminis- 
tration is  in  danger  of  going  down  in  history 
as  the  great  ravager  of  our  independent  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  President  can  still  lead  us  away  from 
that  destructive  fate.  Congress,  in  resisting 
major  student  aid  and  research  cuts,  has 
shown  that  it  will  follow  if  the  Administra- 
tion will  lead  in  building  on  what  we  have. 

Not  only  should  the  Administration  renew 
the  research  capability  of  the  nation's  uni- 
versities by  restoring  the  cuts  in  basic  re- 
search support,  it  should  upgrade  scientific 
equipment  in  our  deteriorating  university 
laboratories  and  establish  a  national  con- 
struction fund  to  help  rebuild  university  re- 
search facilities. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  in-school  in- 
terest subsidy,  the  Reagan  Administration 
should: 

Continue  to  make  loans  available  to  every 
student  who  shows  genuine  need.  After  all. 
these  loans  are  made  by  private  institutions, 
not  the  Government,  and  repayment  is  the 
obligation  of  the  student.  Besides,  declining 
interest  rates  will  cut  much  more  of  this 
program's  costs  than  any  of  the  pending 
proposals  for  change. 

Restore  the  cuts  in  the  Pell  Grant  and  re- 
lated Supplemental  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Grant  programs.  During  the  past  aca- 
demic year,  Pell  Grants  closed  the  gap  for 
2.7  million  students.  This  year  the  gap  is 
wider,  with  $300  million  already  slashed 
from  the  program. 

Increase  support  for  Work-Study,  the  pro- 
gram that  makes  it  possible  for  students  to 
find  Jobs  in  a  tight  economy  so  that  they 
can  work  their  way  through  college. 

Carry  out  the  program  of  merit  graduate 
fellowships  that  became  law  as  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1980  but  that  has  yet 
to  receive  an  appropriation. 

These  measures  can  be  funded  through 
savings  from  cuts  that  should  not  be  re- 
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versed— S2  billion  through  the  elimination 
of  Social  Security's  financial  aid  feature  and 
billions  more  from  changes  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  already  en- 
acted. 

Should  more  than  those  savings  be  invest- 
ed in  higher  education  and  research?  All  I 
ask  is  that  our  elected  representatives  look 
at  the  way  our  money  has  been  used,  and 
with  what  results,  from  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
Pell  Grant.  Is  there  a  more  productive  and 
broadly  beneficial  investment  in  human  re- 
sources and  the  nation's  future  than  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can university? 


RUSSIA  DENIES  REUGIOUS. 
FREEDOM 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  FUPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
reports  of  the  Soviets  using  chemical 
warfare  in  Afghanistan  only  reinforce 
an  argument  that  I  have  been  making 
for  years:  We  should  not  even  bother 
to  try  to  reach  agreements  and  work 
out  treaties  and  other  accords  with 
the  Soviets  because  history  has  shown 
that  they  have  violated  practically 
every  one. 

There  is  another  situation  that 
points  out  what  a  sorry  record  the  So- 
viets have  in  civil  and  human  rights. 

For  13  years,  members  of  the  Va- 
shchenko  family  have  been  trying  to 
leave  Russia  because  they  were  denied 
their  right  to  practice  their  Pentecos- 
tal faith  there. 

This  family  has  been  subjected  to 
practically  every  kind  of  abuse  imagi- 
nable—physical and  psychological  har- 
assment, imprisonment,  actual  beat- 
ings, confinement  in  mental  institu- 
tions and  separation  of  family  mem- 
bers. The  Soviets  have  surpassed  even 
their  sorry  records  in  their  treatment 
of  this  fine  family. 

Some  3Vi  years  ago,  this  family 
moved  into  the  basement  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  in  order  to  escape 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Soviets 
and  to  be  able  to  practice  their  reli- 
gious rights.  They  are  still  asking  that 
they  merely  be  allowed  to  leave 
Russia. 

The  courageous  actions  of  this  dedi- 
cated family  has  held  the  Russians  up 
to  the  world  for  what  they  are:  Bar- 
barians. 

An  Alabamlam,  Mrs.  Jane  Drake  of 
Selma,  brought  the  plight  of  this 
family  to  our  attention  and  has  been 
leading  efforts  and  calling  for  prayer 
vigils  to  get  this  family  released.  Her 
efforts  should  also  be  commended  and 
congratulated. 

I  urged  this  country  and  this  Con- 
gress not  to  forget  the  painful  lesson 
the  Vashchenko  family  has  taught  us 
so  dramatically. 
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The  Soviets  simply  cannot  be  trust- 
ed, and  we  should  keep  that  in  mind 
when  we  start  talking  about  any  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  hope  the  action  of  this  House 
today  In  adopting  this  resolution  will, 
along  with  the  prayers  of  millions  of 
Americans,  help  bring  an  end  to  the 
plight  of  the  Vashchenko  family.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  this  brave  family 
will  soon  be  released  from  their  captiv- 
ity and  allowed  to  move  to  the  land  of 
liberty  and  freedom  where  freedom  to 
practice  their  religion  Is  a  basic  right.* 


A  KEY  ROLE  FOR  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  AND  PUERTO  RICO  IN 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIA- 
TIVE 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  years,  the  Caribbean  has 
been  transformed  into  a  volatile  and 
fragmented  region  with  unmet  eco- 
nomic and  human  needs  that  make  it 
ripe  for  social  turmoil  and  political  up- 
heaval. 

Recognizing  the  uncertain  future  of 
this  area  of  extreme  strategic  impor- 
tance. President  Carter  proposed  in 
1980  that  the  United  States  play  a 
leading,  cooperative  role  in  channeling 
the  assistance  needed  for  the  Caribbe- 
an's stable  growth.  President  Reagan 
has  expressed  similar  concerns  and 
has  proposed  a  six-point  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  to  address  these  con- 
cerns. He  is  to  be  commended  for 
doing  so. 

As  the  President  recognized  in  point 
6  of  that  proposal,  our  Nation  is 
uniquely  a  part  of  the  Caribbean 
through  the  territories  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  At  once 
American  and  West  Indian,  or  Latin, 
there  are  close  cultural  and  economic 
ties  between  these  territories  and  their 
neighbors. 

These  links  offer  an  unparalled  op- 
portunity to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Caribbean  on  a  basis  that  the 
people  of  the  region  will  not  consider 
suspect  and  that  will  be  as  unthreaten- 
ing  as  possible.  The  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  respected  throughout 
the  region,  and  the  Tropical  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  in  Mayaguez, 
P.R..  can  serve  as  the  vehicles  for 
sharing  and  promotion  of  resources. 

A  land  grant  institution,  CVI  is 
noted  for  its  academic  quality:  the 
work  of  the  Caribbean  Research  Insti- 
tute: the  efforts  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station:  and  the  area's 
preeminent  performing  arts  complex, 
the  Reichhold  Center  for  the  Arts. 
Caribbean  mlnlstates  have  already  re- 
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quested  that  its  resources  be  used  to 
help  their  development. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  attained 
similar  stature.  It  has  done  commend- 
able work  in  identifying  agricultural 
problems  In  the  region  and  is  the  focal 
point  of  work  by  experts  from 
throughout  the  area. 

What  better  mechanism  can  there 
be  for  providing  developmental  assist- 
ance to  struggling  Caribbean  peoples 
than  through  trxisted  and  respected 
institutions  In  Islands  that  are  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  or  Latin  at  the 
same  time? 

The  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
proposes  to  develop  the  Eastern  Carib- 
bean Center  to: 

Establish  educational,  cultural,  and 
ethnic  learning  institutes  which  would 
conduct  research  and  develop  profes- 
sional talent; 

Coordinate  forums  for  the  sharing 
of  technological,  educational,  scientif- 
ic, and  cultural  resources; 

Seek  solutions  to  problems  which 
are  potential  or  actual  sources  to  mis- 
understanding between  cultures  and 
nations;  and 

Bring  together  area  leaders  to  dis- 
cuss regional  policy  and  goals. 

Planning  to  detail  the  mission,  pro- 
grams, organization,  development  and 
operation  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean 
Center  would  be  conducted  over  a  12- 
month  period  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  an 
amount  which  would  be  authorized  by 
H.R.  5139,  the  omnibus  territories  leg- 
islation which  passed  this  House  last 
December.  The  President  has  indicat- 
ed that  he  will  support  funding  for 
this  institution. 

Developing  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico's  role  as  the  tropical  agriculture 
research  center  can  take  advantage  of 
linkages  with  the  entire  U.S.  agricul- 
tural research  and  education  system. 

Because  these  centers  have  such  po- 
tential for  providing  needed  assistance 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  my  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  be  encouraging  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  proposals  and  ap- 
prising the  House  as  progress  is 
made.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  D.  HYDE 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  American,  a 
veteran  who  was  very  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  in  Warren,  Ohio.  That 
man  was  Harry  D.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde  recently  passed  on  at  age 
61  and  his  passing  was  a  loss  to  all  of 
us.  Mr.  Hyde  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  After  the  war,  he  was  active  in 
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the  Clarence  Hyde  American  Legion 
Post  278  of  which  he  was  commander 
in  1974  and  1980.  He  was  also  past 
commander  of  the  Trumbull  County 
Council  American  Legion.  He  was  also 
Department  of  Ohio  19th  District 
chairman  of  the  Gift  to  Yanks  Who 
Gave  Committee.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Trumbull  County  Soldiers  Relief 
Commission. 

In  1975,  Mr.  Hyde  was  named  "Past 
Legionnaire  of  the  Year"  by  post  No. 
278.  He  was  Buckeye  Boys  State  co- 
chairman  for  post  No.  278  and  Ameri- 
canism chairman  for  the  Trumbull 
County  Council. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  with  the 
American  Legion,  Mr.  Hyde  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
the  Tod  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
and  other  civic  and  community  organi- 
zations. His  contributions  to  all  of 
them  will  be  missed  by  us  all.* 


TONGAN  DISASTER  RELIEF 
PROJECT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  month,  much  heartbreak  and 
destruction  were  visited  upon  the 
Island  Kingdom  of  Tonga  by  a  tidal 
wave  and  winds  of  nearly  200  miles  an 
hour.  As  a  result  of  this  disaster,  hun- 
dreds of  residents  have  died,  and  tens 
of  thousands  have  beer  left  homeless. 

The  31st  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent,  includes  some 
12,000  Tongans.  many  of  whom  have 
relatives  and  friends  affected  by  this 
tragedy. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing, my  office  has  been  involved  in  the 
organizing  of  a  Tongan  disaster  relief 
project  for  the  collection  of  clothing, 
nonperishable  food,  tents  and  blan- 
kets, medical  supplies,  bottled  water, 
and  funds. 

An  ad  hoc  executive  committee, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  Tongan, 
Somoan,  and  business  communities, 
and  chaired  by  Dr.  Walter  Cathey  is 
coordinating  local,  State,  and  National 
relief  efforts.  The  committee  is  urging 
area  residents,  businesses,  organiza- 
tions, and  industries  to  contribute  to 
the  relief  project. 

The  temporary  collection  center  is 
located  at  322  West  Compton  Boule- 
vard, suite  100,  Compton,  Calif.  90220. 
Concerned  Individuals  who  wish  to  vol- 
unteer or  contribute  may  call  (213) 
603-9966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  tragic 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  both  my 
own  constituents  and  our  friends  in 
the  Island  of  Tonga,  located  in  the 
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South  Pacific,  north  of  Australia.  And 
I  wish  to  commend  those  who  have  re- 
sponded so  generously  to  people  in 
need,  and  to  solicit  your  prayerful 
thoughts  that  the  disruptions  and  sor- 
rows In  the  lives  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  across  the  sea  may  soon  be 
healed.* 


BUSINESS  FAILURES 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impact  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion on  small  businesses  is  devastating. 
High-interest  rates  combined  with  the 
recession  are  pushing  thousands  of 
businesses  Into  precarious  financial 
straits;  in  fact,  many  are  being  pushed 
out  of  business.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  a  tidal  wave  of  business  failures  as 
the  liabilities  of  failing  firms  become 
the  bad  debts  of  financially  weakened 
firms.  This  scenario  becomes  particu- 
larly plausible  if  economic  recovery  Is 
slow  or  delayed  until  next  year. 

According  to  the  latest  weekly  fail- 
ure statistics  released  by  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  business  failures  in  the  first  8 
weeks  of  1982  are  running  55  percent 
above  a  comparable  period  in  1981  and 
at  a  level  2  v^  times  above  a  comparable 
period  In  1980.  About  98  percent  of 
firms  listed  with  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
have  100  or  fewer  employees. 

Wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are 
being  hit  particularly  hard.  Failures  of 
wholesalers  are  up  73  percent,  while 
failures  of  manufacturers  are  up  69.4 
percent  In  the  first  8  weeks  of  1982  as 
compared  to  1981. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
reconsider  its  "rlverboat  gamble" 
t>efore  thousands  more  small  business- 
es are  destroyed. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  March 
22.  1982.  on  the  increasing  seriousness 
of  business  failures. 

Business  Failures  Spurt  for  Wholesalers, 
maifuracturers  and  in  the  west  and  soittm 

(By  R.  Poster  Winans) 

New  York— The  pattern  of  U.S.  business 
failures  is  changing. 

Wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are  fail- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  other  businesses, 
the  size  of  businesses  that  fail  is  increasing 
and  the  number  of  failures  in  the  West  and 
the  South  is  surging. 

By  contrast,  the  rate  of  business  failures 
has  eased  in  the  auto-dependent  states  of 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, indicating  they  may  have  experi- 
enced the  worst  of  the  recession. 

According  to  preliminary  figures  compiled 
by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp..  business  fail- 
ures among  wholesalers  rose  73%  in  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  this  year  from  the  year -earli- 
er period.  The  rate  of  manufacturing  busi- 
ness failures  rose  69.4%  during  the  same 
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period.  By  comparison,  the  overall  rate  of 
business  failure  in  the  first  eight  weeks  of 
1982  was  55.3%  ahead  of  a  year  earlier. 

HKART  OP  INDUSTSY 

"Most  of  the  earlier  Jump  in  business  fail- 
ures during  1981  was  among  retailers,"  said 
Irwin  Kellner.  chief  economist  at  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Co.  "Those  failures 
now  appear  to  be  feeding  back  to  the  whole- 
saler and  back  as  far  as  the  manufacturer." 

The  recession,  says  Brian  J.  Fabbri.  vice 
president  and  economist  at  Salomon  Broth- 
ers, "is  seeping  Into  the  real  heart  of  Ameri- 
can industry." 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  figures  also  show 
failures  more  frequently  occurring  among 
larger  businesses,  which  the  credit  reporting 
agency  defines  as  companies  with  liabilities 
of  S  100,000  or  more.  All  statistics  exclude 
activity  in  finance.  Insurance  and  real  esUte 
industries. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  compiles  weekly  figures 
on  business  failures.  It  said  the  statistics  for 
the  first  eight  weeks  are  the  first  cumula- 
tive totals  it  has  prepared  for  1982. 

EconomisU  say  that  overall  failure  rate  is 
the  highest  in  20  years,  and  that  in  absolute 
numbers,  unweighted  by  size  of  casualty 
and  liability,  the  failure  rate  is  the  highest 
since  the  trough  of  the  Depression  in  1932 

The  Dun  St  Bradstreet  sUtistics  also  show 
particular  weakness  in  Western  sUtes  and 
in  the  Mid-South  sUtes  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee. Alabama  and  Mississippi,  where 
twice  as  many  businesses  failed  this  year  as 
in  198rs  first  eight  weeks. 

Analysts  and  economists  said  they  didn't 
know  of  companies  that  might  be  candi- 
dates for  bankruptcy  that  haven't  been 
mentioned  before.  "We  don't  see  a  major 
unexpected  bankruptcy  looming  out  there," 
said  an  economist  for  one  large  bank. 

CAPITAL  GOODS  NIXT? 

If  there  isn't  an  upturn  in  the  economy 
this  year,  the  next  industry  sector  that 
probably  will  be  hurt  is  capital  goods,  said 
Michael  Sherman,  managing  director  of  re- 
search at  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  Inc. 

"There  are  companies  that  would  become 
shaky  if  you  assume  no  economic  recovery 
for  another  year, "  Mr.  Sherman  said. 

The  capital  goods  industry  has  been 
propped  up  for  several  years  by  rising  oil 
prices,  Mr.  Sherman  said.  The  high  cost  of 
energy  stimulated  the  making  of  oil  field  ex- 
ploration and  service  equipment,  new  fur- 
naces to  bum  alternative  fuels  and  especial- 
ly new  fuel-saving  automotive  equipment. 

But  energy  prices  are  beginning  to  fall, 
"causing  this  major  sector  of  the  economy 
to  weaken."  Mr.  Sherman  said.  "'Unless 
there's  an  upturn  in  consumer  demand  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  combination  of  fall- 
ing energy  prices  and  the  recession  could 
hurt  many  corporations." 

Some  economists  and  smalysts  find  the 
business  failure  rate  especially  disturbing 
because  they  think  the  marketplace  isn't 
paying  close  enough  attention  to  it. 

"It's  remarkable  to  me  that  more  people 
aren't  talking  about  it, "  said  Robert  S.  Salo- 
mon Jr.,  stock  research  director  at  Salomon 
Brothers.  "I  think  there  is  this  naive  belief 
among  corporations  that  If  you"re  big 
enough  and  get  into  trouble  Uncle  Sam  will 
bail  you  out." 

Mr.  Salomon  said  investors  ought  to  be  fo- 
cusing more  on  the  creditworthiness  of  the 
companies  behind  the  stocks  they  buy. 
"This  is  an  environment  in  which  financial 
strength  is  something  worth  considering."' 
he  said.* 
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THE  COLONEL  KOVATS  DE 
PABRICZY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  of  1982  marks  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  a  patriotic  Hungarian- 
American  organization,  the  Colonel 
Kovats  de  Fabriczy  Historical  Society. 
This  organization,  located  in  Elm- 
hurst.  N.Y.,  and  chaired  by  Dr. 
Andrew  T.  Udvardy.  was  founded  for 
the  historical  research  of  the  many. 
Hungarian  soldiers  who  voluntarily 
left  their  homeland  to  shed  their 
blood  on  American  soil  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  These  valiant  heroes  of 
our  Nation's  War  of  Independence 
have  made  a  significant  impact  on  the 
turn  of  events  that  is  now  American 
history.  Long  denied  an  honorable 
place  in  the  written  pages  of  history, 
the  Kovats  Society  made  a  strong 
commitment  in  1981  to  foster  public 
recognition  for  these  Hungarian  fight- 
ers of  oppression. 

Such  a  fighter  was  Michael  Kovats 
de  Fabriczy.  for  whom  the  society  was 
named.  He  was  bom  in  Hungary  in 
1724  and  was  decorated  with  the  high- 
est award  for  bravery,  the  Pour  Le 
Merit,  while  serving  under  Frederick 
the  Great.  In  1777  Kovats.  a  dedicated 
believer  in  freedom,  volunteered  his 
military  expertise  to  the  American 
War  of  Independence  through  Benja- 
min Franklin,  the  American  Envoy  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles  in  Prance. 
When  Kovats  came  to  the  colonies,  he 
was  appointed  to  serve  under  another 
great  American  patriot.  Polish  Gen. 
Caslmir  Pulaski.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Pulaski  legion,  rising  to 
the  high  rank  of  second  in  command. 
Afterward.  Kovats  organized  the 
first  U.S.  cavalry  and  was  assigned  as 
master  of  exercise  by  Gen.  George 
Washington.  In  1788  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Continental  Congress  as 
a  colonel  and  later  became  comman- 
dant of  the  cavalry.  The  August  4. 
1778,  issue  of  the  Maryland  Journal 
praised  the  cavalry's— 
good  training  and  exemplary  discipline.  And 
in  this  work,  the  lion's  share  belongs  to 
Kovats.  who  had  by  far  the  most  peacetime 
and  battle  experience  in  organizing  Inde- 
pendent units,  as  well  as  training  and  com- 
manding them. 

It  was  during  the  battle  at  Charles- 
ton on  May  11.  1779.  that  Colonel 
Kovats'  distinguished  career  ended. 
Through  his  leadership,  initiative,  and 
courage  this  vital  port  city  of  South 
Carolina  was  saved  from  British  occu- 
pation—but at  the  cost  of  his  life.  His 
commitment  to  the  universal  cause  of 
liberty,  even  at  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  his  life,  was  embodied  in  his  motto: 
"Faith  unto  death."  Even  his  English 
opponent.  Brigade  Major  Skelly,  had 
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to  admit  at  the  requiem  at  his  grave 
that  Kovats  was  responsible  for  "the 
best  cavalry  the  Rebels  ever  had." 

Another  great  Hungarian  was  Count 
Laszlo  Bercsenyi,  the  founder  of  the 
Hungarian  hussar  regiments.  He  orga- 
nized 14  regiments  in  France.  4  of 
which  were  owned  by  Hungarians  and 
named  after  the  proprietor.  They 
were: 
The  1st  regiment— the  Bercsenyi  hussars: 
The  5th  regiment— the  Count  Valentine 
Elsyterhazy  hussars: 

The  8th  regiment— the  Andrea  Polereczky 
hussars: 

The  14th  regiment— the  Duke  de  Lauzon 
hussars. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Count  Bercsen- 
yi's  life  he  was  nominated  as  a  Mar- 
shal of  France  and.  as  such,  was  a 
member  of  the  Military  Grand  Coun- 
cil. In  this  post  he  had  the  authority 
to  either  support  or  reject  projects. 
Hence,  when  400  experienced,  first- 
class  Hungarian  hussars  from  the 
at>ove  four  regiments  volunteered  to 
come  to  the  Colonies  to  join  the  free- 
dom fight,  he  was  able  to  send  them. 
These  brave  hussars  formed  the  Duke 
de  Lauzon  Legion. 

The  commander  of  this  Hungarian 
legion  in  the  colonies  was  Count  Janos 
Laszlo  Polereczky,  who  was  bom  in 
Hungary  in  1748  and  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  his  coun- 
try. Like  Kovats.  Polereczky  voluntari- 
ly came  to  the  Colonies  to  offer  his 
services  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
He  came  in  the  French  expedition 
army  with  the  Count  of  Rochambeau. 
When  he  t>ecame  the  commander  of 
the  legion,  he  was  able  to  protect  the 
French-American  army  from  a  sur- 
prise attack  by  the  British  through  his 
leadership.  The  French-American 
army,  together  with  the  Duke  de 
Lauzon  legion,  marched  from  New- 
port. R.I..  through  seven  States  and 
arrived  in  Yorktown.  Va..  where  they 
surrounded  the  British  troops  of  Gen. 
Earl  Comwallis  on  October  19.  1781. 
The  general  surrendered  that  day,  vir- 
tually ending  the  war. 

After  1781,  the  young  count  moved 
to  Dresden.  Maine.  He  married  a 
French  settler's  daughter,  raised  eight 
children,  and  in  1788  his  pending  ap- 
plication for  citizenship  was  accepted 
and  signed  by  John  Hancock.  In  1830 
he  died  in  Maine  at  the  age  of  83.  and 
in  1981  his  grave  was  decorated  with 
the  insignia  of  the  soldier  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

To  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  victory  at  Yorktown.  Va..  a 
celebration  was  held  by  the  Kovats  So- 
ciety on  October  16-19.  1981.  The  fes- 
tivities were  attended  by  President 
Reagan.  Vice  President  Bush,  and 
President  Mitterand  of  France.  The 
relatives  of  historical  families,  such  as 
the  Polereczky  and  de  Lauzon  families, 
attended  and  were  honored.  During 
the  year  of  1981  special  proclamations 
were    issued    by    various    cities    and 
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states  designating  a  Count  Polereczky 
Day  to  honor  his  memory.  In  addition, 
six  memorial  plaques  honoring  Poler- 
eczky, Bercsenyi,  and  the  Hungarian 
hussars  were  presented  by  Dr.  Ud- 
vardy and  Mr.  Zsolt  Vigh,  chairman  of 
the  society's  New  Jersey  chapter,  in 
various  cities  during  the  Bicentennial 
year. 

Ironically,  1981  also  marked  the 
25th  armiversary  of  the  unsuccessful 
Hungarian  revolution  against  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  1956.  James  A.  Mich- 
ener,  an  American  writer,  describes 
what  happended  when  freedom  was 
extinguished  on  that  ill-fated  day. 

At  dawn,  on  November  4.  1956.  Russian 
communism  showed  its  true  character  to 
the  world.  With  a  ferocity  and  barbarism 
unmatched  in  recent  history,  it  moved  its 
brutal  tanlis  against  a  defenseless  popula- 
tion seeking  escape  from  the  terrors  of  com- 
munism, and  destroyed  it. 

A  city  whose  only  defense  was  that  it 
sought  a  decent  life  was  shot  to  pieces. 
Dedicated  Hungarian  communists  who  had 
deviated  slightly  from  the  true  Russian  line 
were  shot  down  ruthlessly  and  hunted  from 
house  to  house.  Even  workers,  on  whom 
communism  is  supposed  to  be  built,  were 
rounded  up  like  animals  and  shipped  in 
sealed  boxcars  to  the  USSR.  A  satellite 
country  which  had  dared  to  question  Rus- 
sion  domination  was  annihilated. 

After  what  the  Russians  did  to  Hungary, 
after  their  destruction  of  a  magnificent  city, 
and  after  their  treatment  of  fellow  commu- 
nists, the  world  need  no  longer  have  even 
the  slimmest  doubt  as  to  what  Russia's  in- 
tentions are. 

At  a  ceremony  in  Gloucester,  Va., 
Chairman  Udvardy  compared  the 
American  War  of  Independence  with 
Hungary's  struggle  for  freedom  in  an 
eloquent  speech: 

We  are  a  small  nation  today,  but  every 
time  wc  vote,  we  vote  for  the  freedom  which 
God  did  give  us  as  he  did  to  you  200  years 
ago.  40  years  after  World  War  II  our  land  is 
still  occupied  by  Russia,  even  after  so  many 
years  of  struggle  like  yours  200  years  ago. 
Hence,  we  don't  want  you  to  forget  that  we 
Hungarians  were  in  your  army  in  1777,  1778, 
1779,  and  1781.  We  don't  want  you  to  forget 
that  we  were  here  in  Gloucester,  as  well  as 
in  many  previous  battles  when  you  fought 
for  your  freedom. 

We  fought  with  you  for  your  liberty  and 
your  freedom,  and  we  saved  your  great  port 
city  Charleston  in  South  Carolina.  Later, 
our  Hungarian  hussars  helped  to  win  the 
battle  in  Yorktown,  Virginia.  You  won  your 
freedom,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  role  of  our 
hussars  in  helping  to  win  your  freedom  200 
years  ago.  We  lost  our  first  in  1956,  25  years 
ago  today,  and  we  hope  you  will  remember 
us  through  our  fallen  heroes  here  in  the 
USA.  When  the  time  comes,  you  will  help  us 
to  redraw  our  1000  year  old  nation's  original 
boundary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Kovats  Society  will  continue 
in  1982  to  foster  the  national  recogni- 
tion these  brave  hussars  deserve.  In  an 
age  where  freedom  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed, while  its  very  existence  is  simulta- 
neously being  threatened,  it  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  an  organization 
such  as  this  one  cherishes  this  funda- 
mentsil  right.  As  Dr.  Udvardy  stated, 
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we  must  never  forget  the  unselfish 
sacrifices  these  Hungarians  made  in 
order  to  help  establish  the  freedoms 
we  now  enjoy.  Likewise,  let  us  never 
ignore  the  cries  of  those  nations  whose 
freedoms  have  been  trampled  upon  by 
oppressive  regimes.  At  this  very 
moment,  the  Soviet  regime  is  engaged 
in  a  military  onslaught  against  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  and  Poland 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  enslaving 
them,  as  they  did  to  the  people  of 
Hungary  25  years  ago.  Let  us  resolve 
not  to  tolerate  the  Soviet  Union's  bla- 
tant encroachment  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  nations  who  choose  to  be 
free,  lest  we  suffer  the  consequences 
of  indifference  and  one  day  find  our- 
selves under  the  same  inexpugnable 
force  that  conquered  Hungary.* 


INNOVATION  BILL  COSPONSORS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Representa- 
tive Wyche  Fowler  of  Georgia  has 
asked  to  be  listed  as  the  201st  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Fowler  could  not  be  for- 
mally listed  as  a  cosponsor  because  all 
committees  have  completed  action  on 
the  bill.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
support  and  add  his  name  to  the  list 
the  bill's  supporters  are  keeping.* 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
just  returned  from  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group,  I  wtis  struck  by  the 
perception  of  a  March  19  Washington 
Post  colunm  by  the  new  Canadian  Am- 
bassador, Allan  E.  Gotlieb. 

This  brief  article,  which  presents  the 
gist  of  his  remarks  before  the  Balti- 
more World  Affairs  Council,  places 
the  current  United  States-Canadian 
controversies  in  their  proper  context 
and  in  doing  so  makes  them  appear 
much  less  ominous  than  recent  rhetor- 
ical flourishes  from  both  sides  would 
have  us  believe. 

Canadian  Perspective 
(By  Allan  E.  Gotlieb) 

Csmada's  relations  with  the  United  States 
represent  our  biggest  single  foreign  policy 
challenge. 

This  is  not  to  make  you  catch  your  breath 
and  think:  "What  has  happened?  Are  we. 
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Americans,  now  the  biggest  problem  in  the 
lives  of  our  traditionally  closest  friends?  " 

No— but  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  which  is  the  most  complex,  and 
richest,  of  any  bilateral  relationship  in 
world  affairs,  necessarily  has  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems, and  some  of  these  affect  our  vital  in- 
terests, as  well  as  some  central  interests  of 
your  own. 

We  should  not  be  alarmed  there  are  dif- 
ferences: 

Over  trans-border  pollution: 

Over  the  diversion  of  rivers  and  the  build- 
ing of  dams  which  affect  the  other  side: 

Over  the  risks  posed  by  oil  tanker  traffic 
in  dangerous  waters: 

Over  Canadian  economic  development 
policy  and  our  decision  to  promote  the  Can- 
adianization  of  our  oil  and  gas  industry,  now 
67  percent  in  foreign  hands: 

Over  the  effect  this  has  on  U.S.  invest- 
ment, as  well  as  over  Canadian  approaches 
to  U.S.  investment  per  se: 

Over  numerous  bills  before  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  trade  reciprocity: 

Over  buy-America  provisions: 

Over  a  host  of  other  issues  devolving  from 
the  sharing  of  a  great  continent,  over  $100 
billion  in  trade,  the  vacation  and  business 
habits  of  two  mobile  and  friendly  popula- 
tions. ^-^ 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  such  differences 
are  par  for  the  course  for  two  great  and 
complex  countries  with  some  differing  spe- 
cific interests.  What  we  should  keep  in  mind 
is  our  mutual  overriding  interest  in  keeping 
the  bilateral  relationship  productive. 

It's  too  complex  and  dangerous  a  world  to 
allow  relations  with  neighbors  to  deterio- 
rate. 

Relations  with  Canada  may  not  be  the 
biggest  foreign  policy  challenge  of  the 
United  SUtes,  as  the  United  SUtes  Is  a 
challenge  to  Canada. 

Indeed,  the  apparent  asymmetry  of  de- 
pendence and  respective  importance  is,  in 
an  indirect  way,  a  bilateral  problem  in  itself, 
as  I've  tried  to  indicate— but  the  world  view 
of  the  United  SUtes  would  be  significantly 
different  if.  instead  of  a  good  and  secure 
ally  to  the  North  with  whom  the  United 
SUtes  had  a  deep  and  productive  relation- 
ship, there  were  there  a  country  with  whom 
you  were  considerably  less  secure. 

Indeed,  the  Canadian  nation-building 
process  going  on  now,  in  meaning  to  secure 
Canada's  future,  is  an  enterprise  which  is  in 
this  country's  distinct  interest. 

There  is  in  Canada  heightened  sensitivity 
to  what  is  seen  there  to  be  some  signs  of  in- 
sensitivity  here  to  Canada's  aspirations,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  exacerbated  by  the  dis- 
proportinately  large  place  of  America  in  our 
view. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  major  differ- 
ences in  our  respective  views  of  the  world: 
Ours  is  dominated  by  the  presence  of  our 
neighbor:  yours  by  your  own  global  inter- 
ests.* 


ASSASSINATION  OP  ARMENIAN 
CONSUL  GENERAL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  2 
months  since  the  Turkish  Consul  Gen- 
eral  in   Los  Angeles,   Kemal  Arikan, 
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was  tragically  murdered  in  his  car.  I 
have  noticed  some  manifestations  of 
hostility  toward  the  Armenian  com- 
munity in  this  country. 

Many  of  those  who  well  know  and 
understand  the  tragedy  of  the  1915-23 
genocide  of  1V4  million  Armenians  in 
Turkey  have  been  incensed  by  this 
murder  and  spoken  out  against  the  Ar- 
menian American  community. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  all 
Americans  understand  that  the 
murder  was  committed  by  an  individul 
and  not  by  the  American  Armenian 
commimity.  Armenians,  too.  have  been 
incensed  by  the  murder.  These  people, 
the  survivors  and  the  Hescendents  of 
survivors  of  the  World  War  I  massa- 
cres are  not  about  to  endorse  more 
bloodshed. 

Ross  Vartian,  the  director  of  the  Ar- 
menian Assembly  of  America,  has 
written,  "The  grievances  of  the  Arme- 
nian conununlty  cannot  and  should 
not  be  remedied  through  violence." 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Vartian  speaks  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  Armenians 
while  the  assassin  in  Los  Angeles  rep- 
resents only  a  handful  of  misguided 
extremists. 

The  Armenian  community  has  a  le- 
gitimate grievance  against  the  Turkish 
Government.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  Armenians  have  borne  not 
only  the  scars  of  the  genocide  un- 
leashed upon  their  community  but 
also  the  frustration  that  stems  from 
the  refusal  of  Turkey  even  to  acknowl- 
edge the  horrors  of  1915-23. 

It  is  most  important  that  all  Ameri- 
cans—indeed, the  world— recognize 
and  remember  the  vile  and  bloody 
policy  of  extermination  that  was  vis- 
ited upon  the  Armenians.  Nothing  can 
repair  the  damage  that  was  done  to 
untold  families  by  the  Turkish  vendet- 
ta against  the  Armenian  people.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  that  even  so  seemingly  small 
an  act  as  an  official  apology— the  mere 
recognition  of  the  facts  of  history- 
would  be  a  giant  step  forward  and 
would  narrow  the  chasm  that  divides 
the  Armenian  and  Turkish  people. 

All  Americans— as  well  as  all  Turks- 
should  Join  hands  in  condemning  the 
brutal  murder  January  28  of  Consul 
General  Arikan. 

All  Americans— as  well  as  all  Turks- 
should  also  join  hands  in  condemning 
the  brutal  assassinations  of  1  '/z  million 
Innocents  six  decades  ago. 

It  is  little  to  ask.« 
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reflect  on  last  week's  passing  of  David 
Levine,  a  superlative  young  man.  I 
came  to  know  David  while  he  served  as 
a  congressional  page  in  the  Democrat- 
ic cloakroom.  He  was  a  mature  and 
dedicated  worker  who  I  grew  quite 
fond  of  in  the  too-brief  time  he  was 
with  us. 

David,  in  addition  to  earning  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  was  a  remarkably 
intelligent  young  man.  I  note  that  he 
stood  out  as  an  outstanding  student. 

David's  bereaved  family  can  be  most 
proud  of  their  son's  accomplishments. 
I  offer  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
David's  father  Roy.  his  mother  Sara- 
lyn,  and  his  brother  Robby.  I  know  J 
can  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sense  of  loss  on 
hearing  of  David  Levine's  untimely 
death.  He  was  indeed  a  credit  to  his 
family,  his  community,  and  this 
House. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  the 
death  of  a  young  person.  I  can  only 
add  that  I  feel  extremely  privileged  to 
have  known  this  fine  young  man.  We 
will  miss  David.* 


DAVID  LEVINE 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 
•  Mr.    DONNELLY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 


THE  WASHINGTON  EDUCATION 
PROJECT 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  COWHICTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  enter  into 
the  Record  my  endorsement  of  the 
Washington  education  project.  This  is 
a  tutoring  program  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  curriculum  in  the 
District  of  Columbia's  public  school 
system.  As  proposed,  it  would  be 
staffed  by  student  participants  from 
area  universities,  who  pay  for  and  re- 
ceive credit  for  tutoring  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  designed  to  improve  the 
basic  educational  skills  of  the  func- 
tionally illiterate,  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  exist  in  today's  complex  socie- 
ty. After  a  minimal  outlay  of  seed 
money,  the  program  is  sustained  en- 
tirely by  the  tuition  payments  made  to 
the  universities,  by  students  wishing 
to  take  part  in  the  project.  Since  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  Wash- 
ington education  project  may  be  found 
in  Senator  Hattield's  remarks  on  page 
4777  of  the  March  18  Record,  I  will 
not  labor  to  repeat  it  at  this  time. 

The  Washington  education  project  is 
not  the  pie-in-the-sky  fantasy  of  a 
naive  educational  planner.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram based  on  a  similar  project— the 
summon  program— which  operated  for 
4  years  in  the  Miami  area.  During  this 
period  the  summon  project  was  direct- 
ly credited  with  raising  the  reading 
and  mathematical  skills  of  hundreds 
of  students  whom  it  served.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  summon  program  is  also 
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the  proponent  of  the  Washington  edu- 
cation project,  Mr.  Norman  Manasa. 

Surely,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  need 
for  such  supplemental  programs  in 
inner  city  schools,  such  as  we  have 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  not  to  criticize  the  District  school 
system,  but  only  to  cite  the  reality  of 
the  situation  that  exists  in  many  of 
our  schools  today.  People  are  graduat- 
ing from  schools  all  over  this  Nation 
while  unable  to  read  and  write  at 
levels  which  are  reasonably  expected 
of  them.  Add  to  this  group  the  vast 
number  of  students  who  leave  school 
before  graduating,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  employ  or  train  those  individuals 
who  do  not  possess  the  basic  educa- 
tional skills.  We  must  address  this 
problem  before  these  people  are  rel- 
egated to  a  life  of  unemployment  and 
despair.  The  future  holds  no  place  for 
a  vast  number  of  people  who  are  with- 
out even  those  basic  tools  which  are 
necessary  to  exist  productively  in  this 
increasingly  mechanized  world.  The 
education  of  our  Nations  citizens  is 
paramount  if  they  are  to  become 
worthwhile  members  of  society. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  hold  additional 
hearings  on  both  vocational  and  basic 
educational  problems  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. For  these  hearings.  I  have  invit- 
ed Mr.  Norman  Manasa  to  testify  on 
the  feasibility  and  potential  for  imple- 
menting the  Washington  education 
project.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
I  can  come  before  this  body  and  report 
that  the  program  is  a  reality.  Given 
the  full  commitment  necessary.  I  feel 
this  project  may  prove  to  serve  as  a 
useful  model  for  similar  programs 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  vast 
potential  to  provide  a  much  needed 
boost  to  this  country's  troubled  educa- 
tional systems.  Considering  the  past 
success  and  the  fact  that  the  Washing- 
ton educational  project  can  virtually 
run  Itself  without  the  need  for  costly 
Federal  subsidy,  this  seems  to  be  a 
bargain  we  cannot  pass  up.« 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  PERCY  AND 
GLADYS  MASAKI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute 
today  to  the  abilities  and  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  Sacramento's  finest 
citizens.  Mr.  Percy  Masaki.  Percy 
Masaki.  after  30  years  of  service  with 
the  Sacramento  chapter  of  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizen's  League,  will 
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be  retiring  from  his  role  as  member- 
ship chairman  of  the  JACL. 

Percy  Masaki.  aided  by  his  devoted 
wife  Gladys,  has  shown  energetic  lead- 
ership and  talent  in  all  facets  of  his 
career.  Besides  building  a  thriving  real 
estate  and  insurance  business.  Percy 
has  donated  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  to  numerous  community  causes. 
The  great  variety  of  his  accomplish- 
ments attest  to  his  concern  for  all  as- 
pects of  Sacramento's  civic  needs. 

Percy  has  served  with  distinction  as 
the  local  chapter  commissioner  of  the 
Blue  Shield  health  plan,  a  Junior 
Olympic  organizer  for  the  annual 
Junior  Olympic  games  held  in  San 
Francisco,  a  junior  JACL  adviser  and 
chairman  of  the  1974  Camellia  Festi- 
val International  Division.  Moreover, 
he  had  been  an  active  champion  of 
JACL  activities.  Aside  from  his  duties 
as  membership  chairman.  Percy  pub- 
lished the  Sacramento  JACL  chapter 
newletters  in  his  office  for  30  years. 
One  of  his  greatest  contributions, 
however,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
JACL  scholarship  in  1957.  To  date,  be- 
cause of  Percy's  foresight,  over  18 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  de- 
serving students  for  their  education 
with  moneys  donated  by  numerous 
banks,  clubs,  and  friends. 

Given  this  outstanding  record  of 
public  service.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  particularly 
our  California  delegation,  will  join  me 
in  extending  best  wishes  to  Percy 
Masaki  and  his  wife  Gladys  on  their 
retirement.  As  a  Representative  of  the 
Third  District  of  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  recognize  officially  the 
Masakis'  tremendous  gift  of  time  and 
talent  to  the  Sacramento  area,  to  the 
entire  State  of  California,  and  to  this 
Nation.* 


C-SPAN 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  make  some 
observations  about  C-SPAN,  the  Cable 
Satellite  Public  Affairs  Network.  C- 
SPAN  is  the  cooperative  of  the  cable 
television  industry  that  has  been 
beaming  the  House  floor  debates  into 
millions  of  homes  across  the  country 
by  satellite  and  cable  TV  for  3  years 
now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  C-SPAN  cele- 
brated its  third  birthday  last  week,  on 
March  19. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  clar- 
ify to  my  colleagues  and  others  the 
exact  functions  of  C-SPAN.  C-SPAN 
offers  its  subscribers  much  more  than 
just  our  proceedings  here  in  this 
Chamber.  It  offers  public  affairs  pro- 
graming 16  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
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C-SPAN  has  become  a  full-service  tele- 
vision network  in  only  3  years,  by  ex- 
panding its  coverage  well  beyond 
merely  the  House  floor  debate  to 
public  meetings.  House  and  Senate 
committee  hearings,  executive  agency 
hearings,  press  conferences,  panel  dis- 
cussions, formal  policy  speeches,  and 
so  on.  The  list  is  a  comprehensive  one 
of  nearly  all  the  policy  forums  located 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  fact, 
our  House  debates  comprised  only  one- 
fourth  of  C-SPAN's  programing  in 
1981. 

The  advantage  to  our  constituents  is 
clear.  They  now.  via  cable  television 
and  C-SPAN.  can  see  for  themselves 
the  broad  public  debate  that  takes 
place  throughout  official  Washington. 
And  they  do  not  have  to  suffer 
through  heavily  edited  summaries  of 
events,  or  extensive  conunentaries  tell- 
ing them  what  they  are  watching  or 
what  to  think.  C-SPAN  treats  all  the 
events  it  covers  the  same  way  it  treats 
the  House  floor  debate.  There  is  no  ed- 
iting. There  is  no  commentary.  Eh^ery- 
thing  is  presented  gavel  to  gavel,  with- 
out interruption.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  approach  to  public  affairs  program- 
ing that  respects  the  intelligence  of 
the  audience.  I  hope  that  C-SPAN  is 
around  for  a  long  time  and  keeps  up 
the  good  work.* 


PROMISING  INAUGURAL  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  House,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  address  by  an  eminent 
and  knowledgeable  citizen  of  the 
Miami  area  in  southern  Florida: 
Edward  Thaddeus  Foote  II,  fourth 
president  of  the  University  of  Miami. 
Dr.  Foote  was  inaugurated  on  Decem- 
ber 4  of  last  year,  at  a  beautiful  cere- 
mony which  I  attended  with  great 
pleasure,  as  Dr.  Foote's  able  leader- 
ship bodes  great  things  for  our  own 
world-renowned  University  of  Miami. 

In  Dr.  Foote's  address,  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  he  clearly  identified  the 
nature  of  southern  Florida's  present 
transition  into  a  metropolitan  area  of 
diverse  cultural  heritage  combined  to 
form  a  vibrant,  new,  beautiful  tapestry 
of  commerce,  culture,  environment, 
and  learning.  This  unique  new  place 
will  make  its  effect  felt  throughout 
the  region  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  United  States  and  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin,  immeasureably  contrib- 
uting to  the  lasting  enrichment  of  all 
surrounding  nations. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Foote.  in  superb 
and  skillful  fashion  delineated  for  us 
the   already    tremendous-seeming   ac- 
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complishments  of  our  young  universi- 
ty and  the  opportunities  yet  awaiting 
it.  He.  with  daring  vision,  told  us  of 
the  immediate  measures,  intermediate 
aims,  and  more  distant  goals  he  has 
conceived  to  assure  for  our  university 
a  place  at  center  stage  in  the  unfold- 
ing historic  development  of  south 
PHorida  and  the  area.  As  an  outblos- 
soming  center  of  free  inquiry,  re- 
search, invention,  practical  study,  re- 
gional involvement,  and  intercultural 
bridge,  according  to  this  grand  outline. 
I.  too,  see  our  University  of  Miami  be- 
coming an  even  greater  institution, 
benefiting  the  young,  the  old,  and  all 
of  us  privileged  to  hear  the  call,  which 
follows: 

Dr.  Foote's  Inaugural  Address 

Mr.  McLamore.  Chancellor  Danforth, 
other  generous  platform  presenters,  col- 
leagues on  the  faculty,  students,  friends  of 
the  University  of  Miami,  old  friends  and 
new.  thank  you. 

Rocketing  through  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  most  brilliant  but  catastrophic  century 
in  man's  recorded  sojourn,  we  pause  today 
to  celebrate  an  exceptional  American  uni- 
versity. Yet  today  is  also  a  big  day  in  my 
life,  so  I  will  presume  to  tell  you  why  I  am 
here. 

I  am  here  as  an  educator  because  I  believe 
that  the  University  of  Miami  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  one  of  the  truly  great  uni- 
versities of  the  world. 

I  am  here,  honored  profoundly  to  be  part 
of  so  exciting  a  quest,  because  I  believe  in 
my  colleagues  on  the  Board,  In  the  faculty 
and  administration,  and  in  our  students,  our 
alumni  and  our  friends. 

I  am  here  as  a  citizen  because  I  believe 
that  an  historic  confluence  of  American  and 
international  destinies  is  soon  to  bring  forth 
in  South  Florida  a  uniquely  hospitable  cli- 
mate for  human  achievement. 

Recently,  our  sons  and  I  were  boating  on 
Biscayne  Bay.  I  was  driving  the  boat  pulling 
Willy  on  a  hydroslide.  Thaddeus  yelled  that 
Willy  had  fallen  off.  and  as  we  turned  the 
boat  to  pick  him  up  we  saw,  to  our  absolute 
terror,  a  great  brown  sea  creature  the  size  of 
a  small  bull  heave  up  out  of  the  water  next 
to  a  mangrove  swamp  and  swim  rapidly 
toward  Willy. 

It  turned  out  that  the  creature  was  a  man- 
atee, a  gentle  giant  of  some  1200  pounds,  a 
Ferdinand  of  the  Sea,  who  was  there  not  to 
make  lunch  of  my  son.  but  of  the  grasses 
that  abound  in  the  warm  waters  off  the 
shores  of  South  Florida.  One  learns  a  lot  In 
a  new  home.  For  example.  I  learned  just 
how  fast  a  13-year-old  boy  can  get  out  of  the 
water.  Reflecting  later  on  this  event.  I  in- 
quired further  of  manatees,  which  led  to 
the  theme  for  these  thoughts. 

Commonly  called  the  "edge  effect",  the 
borders  between  different  environmente— 
forest  and  grassland,  brook  and  meadow, 
ocean  and  land— are  for  living  things  arenas 
of  the  highest  potential  energy,  competition 
and  creativity.  These  are  nature's  liveliest 
places,  teeming  with  food  and  life. 

That  fundamental  principle  of  ecology,  so 
important  to  the  South  Florida  physical  en- 
vironment, is  relevant  also  to  human  history 
in  the  making  here  now.  In  the  fertile  inter- 
sections of  destinies  in  this  extraordinary 
American  city  are  to  be  found  the  nutrients 
of  uncommon  progress,  including  those  that 
will  nourish  an  uncommon  university  locat- 
ed here. 
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For  In  this  part  of  the  world,  not  only  do 
oceans  and  continents  touch,  so  too  do  cul- 
tures. Through  the  streets  around  us  pulse 
almost  unbelievable  human  energies  in  com- 
merce and  finance,  travel  and  culture,  ideas 
and  languages  and  in  people  yearning  for  a 
better  life.  The  Port  of  Miami  and  the 
Miami  International  Airport  are  among  the 
busiest  in  the  country.  Greater  Miami,  still 
so  young  a  city,  is  already  second  only  to 
New  York  as  a  center  for  International 
branch  banks. 

Suffice  it  to  summarize  that  less  engaged 
observers  have  marvelled  at  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  tropical  tourist  town  into  a  pivot  of 
international  activity.  An  author  in  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review  predicted  four  years 
ago  that  Coral  Gabies,  the  home  of  our  Uni- 
versity, along  with  Paris  and  Honolulu, 
would  become  "global  cities."  centers  of  im- 
mense influence  and  power  because  of  their 
strategic  locations  on  this  shrinking  planet. 
Where  In  its  passage  is  this  strong  young 
university  and  where  is  its  home.  Greater 
Miami,  troubled  now  by  so  much?  One  must 
look  briefly  backwards  to  frame  what  is  still 
becoming. 

In  retrospect.  1926  was  not  an  auspicious 
year  to  begin  much  of  anything  In  Florida. 
Staggered  in  the  year  of  its  founding  by  the 
most  devastating  hurricane  of  this  century 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Florida  land  boom  of 
that  glittering  decade,  the  University  strug 
gled  into  the  depression  years.  As  with  so 
many  American  Institutions  during  the 
1930s,  the  question  here  was  often  primarily 
one  of  survival. 

But  the  University's  first  president. 
Bowman  Foster  Ashe,  was  not  a  man  lightly 
to  abandon  dreams.  He  persisted,  and  the 
University  persisted. 

Following  the  Second  World  War.  the 
pace  quickened  in  South  Florida  and  at  its 
fledgling  university.  Swollen  during  the  late 
1940s  with  veterans  as  students,  the  Univer- 
sity, gathering  substance  and  momentum, 
moved  from  the  "Cardboard  College"  to  this 
campus.  It  was  still  led  by  President  Ashe. 

In  the  presidency  of  Jay  F.  W.  Pearson 
during  the  19508.  the  University  began  to 
consolidate  its  rapid  growth,  fleshing  out 
that  skeleton  with  such  new  divisions  as  the 
first  medical  school  in  Florida.  It  matured 
into  the  comprehensive  university  structure 
we  have  today.  And  from  1962  to  June  20  of 
this  year,  Henry  King  Stanford  guided  the 
University  along  a  remarkable,  steep  trajec- 
tory upward  to  its  present  position  in  Amer- 
ican higher  education. 

My  predecessors'  brimming  years  of  lead- 
ership will  be  an  inspiration  to  me  always. 

The  University  which  we  celebrate  today, 
one  of  only  a  handful  of  comprehensive,  in- 
dependent, research  universities  formed  in 
the  20th  Century,  is  a  place  of  almost  mirac- 
ulous achievement.  Imagine.  Just  55  years 
after  52  teachers  and  560  students  gathered 
for  the  first  time  in  an  unfinished  hotel. 
there  now  stands  on  several  campuses  a 
major  Institution  where  1.300  faculty  mem- 
bers, supported  by  4.000  other  employees, 
offer  to  15.000  students  from  50  states  and 
88  foreign  countries  112  undergraduate 
degree  programs  and  221  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs,  where  in  competition 
for  Federal  funding  for  research  our  faculty 
last  year  attracted  tSl-mllion  to  study 
countless  things  from  cancer,  yes.  to  mana- 
tees. 

Last  year,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion reported  that  the  University  ranked 
36th  in  competitive  federal  funding  for  re- 
search projects  among  the  2.600  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  Sutes.  the 
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School   of   Medicine   26th   of    126   medical 
schools. 

And  so  we  gather  at  a  University  of  aston- 
ishing accomplishment  in  a  city  of  bound- 
less opportunity  astride  a  fulcrum  of  conti- 
nents and  peoples,  perhaps  of  eras. 

But.  as  in  the  "edge  effect."  the  high 
energy  from  such  intersections  of  ecosys- 
tems is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  We  see 
around  us  the  suffering  of  some  of  our 
neighbors,  including  many  recent  refugees, 
and  also  the  tragic  excesses  of  human  greed 
unleashed.  We  read  of  our  beleaguered  city 
on  the  cover  of  a  national  magazine  under 
the  headline.    Paradise  Lost?" 

The  international  drug  trade  and  other  vi- 
olence have  threatened  to  foster  among  us 
the  acceptance  of  the  unacceptable:  that 
lawlessness  will  prevail  among  people  gov- 
erned by  law:  that  fear  will  drive  out  pride 
in  a  free  society:  that  the  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  cannot  reach  down  to  protect  its  own 
Achilles  heel  even  as  it  reaches  up  past  the 
stars  themselves. 

What  kind  of  University  should  there  be 
in  such  a  place  at  such  at  time?  As  knowl- 
edge explodes  exponentially  in  a  waning 
century,  how  shall  a  University  so  situated, 
so  young,  yet  already  so  accomplished,  con- 
tinue approaching  what  my  predecessor. 
President  Stanford,  called  its  rendezvous 
with  greatness? 

I  see  this  University  in  many  dimensions, 
some  timeless  and  in  need  only  of  constant 
nurturing  and  reaffirmation,  some  quite 
new.  Join  me  in  looking  ahead. 

I  see  first  a  private,  independent  Universi- 
ty: a  place  self-governed:  a  place  dedicated 
to  a  state  of  mind  characterized  by  absolute 
freedom  of  thought;  a  place  of  overwhelm- 
ing respect  for  the  intellectual  heritage  of 
human  beings:  a  place  of  fine  teaching,  of 
learned  people  and  learning  people  who  re- 
spect the  separate  needs  of  each  seeker:  a 
place  where  there  are  always  more  ques- 
tions than  answers:  a  place  of  abundant 
good  fun  and  continuing  creation. 

An  independent,  comprehensive  university 
requires  of  its  faculty  more  than  teaching, 
although  in  teaching  the  university  regener- 
ates iU  institutional  soul.  It  requires  re- 
search and  creativity.  The  role  of  the  facul- 
ty must  remain  absolutely  central,  because 
individually  and  collectively,  the  facully- 
the  teachers,  the  scholars,  the  creators— is 
the  essence  of  a  university. 

I  see  a  University  where  people  must  be 
devoted  to  outstanding  performance.  There 
is  simply  no  Justification  for  the  existence 
of  a  private  University  unless  It  does  all  Its 
work  very  well  and  some  of  It  uniquely  well. 
A  prime  example  of  that  kind  of  excellence 
Is  our  School  of  Music,  as  we  have  just 
heard. 

No  two  universities  are  the  same.  Apply- 
ing these  general  observations  to  our  special 
opportunities.  I  see  several  specific  develo- 
ments.  and  I  will  venture  to  propose  some 
steps  to  get  from  here  to  there. 

I  see  a  University,  now  mature,  but  as  yet 
not  fully  defined.  I  plan,  therefore,  to  Initi- 
ate an  institutional  reexamination  of  all 
that  we  do. 

We  will  form  visiting  committees  for  each 
of  the  schools  and  major  divisions  of  the 
university.  These  committees,  each  chaired 
by  a  Trustee,  will  comprise  alumni,  leaders 
of  our  community,  nationally  recognized  ex- 
perts, members  of  facilities  at  other  univer- 
sities and  others.  They  will  be  charged  with 
assisting  us  In  a  thorough,  objective  evalua- 
tion of  our  work  its  quality  and  place,  na- 
tional and  international  trends  and  related 
subjecu. 
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There  will  be  a  special  task  force,  chaired 
also  by  a  Trustee,  charged  with  examining 
the  University's  contribution  to  its  own 
community  of  South  Florida  and  how  it 
might  do  more. 

The  first  assignment  of  this  Community 
Task  Force  is  to  offer  all  assistance  to  those 
working  to  solve  our  immediate  community 
problems.  Our  University  has  special  re- 
sources that  could  be  helpful  in  a  communi- 
ty effort  to  return  this  home  of  ours  to  a 
balanced  society. 

The  climate,  diverse  culture  and  strategic 
location  of  south  Florida  provide  rare  op- 
portunities for  research,  teaching  and  serv- 
ice. I  see  a  University  in  which  its  tropical 
location  nurtures  emphasis  on  the  physical 
world  in  our  backyard,  even  as  we  try  to 
comprehend  all  the  rest  of  it.  Thus,  we 
should  strive  to  become  preeminent  in  the 
tropical  branches  of  such  sciences  as 
botany,  zoology,  medicine,  and  oceanogra 
phy. 

I  see  a  University  in  which  the  ocean  is  of 
central  importance.  The  oceans,  the  last 
frontier  on  this  planet,  flood  the  imagina- 
tion with  promise  of  new  sources  of  food 
and  energy  in  a  time  of  food  scarcity  and  ex- 
haustion of  traditional  sources  of  energy.  At 
such  a  point  in  human  history,  research  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  an  understanding  of 
the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  assume  a 
special  importance.  The  Rosenstiel  School 
of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Science,  already 
among  the  leaders  in  the  United  States, 
should  become  world  renowned. 

High  among  my  priorities  is  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  this  Coral  Gables  Campus  and 
the  importance  of  the  University  as  a  center 
of  research  in  botany  and  related  disci 
plines.  Specifically.  I  announce  now  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  campus-wide  landscape 
plan.  The  campus  of  the  University  of 
Miami  should  be  of  unrivaled  beauty— a 
magnificent  botanical  garden,  a  living  labo- 
ratory where  people  like  to  be.  We  are  al- 
ready exploring  an  international  competi- 
tion to  engage  ouUtanding  landscape  de- 
signers. 

Our  School  of  Business  should  strive  to  be 
second  to  none  in  the  teaching  and  study  of 
international  business,  especially  that  con- 
cerning Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean; 
our  School  of  Law.  already  well  respected  in 
international  law  and  the  law  of  the  sea.  can 
be  an  international  leader  in  such  fields:  our 
School  of  Nursing  is  already  pioneering 
trans-cultural  programs  attracting  wide  at- 
tention; all  of  our  divisions  devoted  to  Latin 
America  and  Caribbean  subjects  should  be 
models,  and  there  should  be  here  a  critical 
mass  of  related  disciplines  in  languages,  the 
humanities,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  the 
professions  that  becomes  a  magnet  for 
scholars  and  students. 

I  see  a  University  whose  youth  and  flexi- 
bility are  advantages  during  the  coming 
years  of  unpredictability. 

Thus,  among  the  growing  chorus  of  con- 
cern about  failures  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  our  School  of  Education 
and  Allied  Professions  might  more  easily 
challenge  existing,  bankrupt  practices  than 
might  another  school  more  committed  to 
the  past. 

Thus,  as  the  United  States  population 
ages,  the  University  will  soom  have  in  down- 
town Miami  an  outstanding  educational  fa- 
cility, the  City  of  Miami/University  of 
Miami/James  L.  Knight  International  Con- 
ference Center,  a  Joint  venture  by  a  city,  a 
private  developer  and  a  private  university  in 
which  space  is  reserved  for  each  to  capital 
Ize  on  mutual  interests  while  preserving  Its 
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separate  identity.  The  University  of  Miami 
should  be  a  nationwide  center  for  continu- 
ing studies  of  the  highest  quality. 

Scholars  recently  have  focused  attention 
in  medicine,  psychiatry,  and  the  biological 
and  social  sciences  on  the  unique  problems 
generated  by  the  process  of  aging.  Already 
the  University  of  Miami  has  strengths  in 
that  emerging  new  discipline. 

Courting  excellence,  as  we  will  do.  is  ex- 
pensive. I  see  a  University,  already  success- 
ful in  raising  competitive  federal  dollars  to 
support  research,  reaching  out  into  its  com- 
munity and  translating  a  growing  pride  in 
the  University  of  Miami  to  financial  sup- 
port, large  and  small.  It  is  timely,  therefore, 
that  I  announce  today  a  magnificent,  anon- 
ymous gift  of  $1  million  to  endow  a  chair  in 
the  School  of  Medicine.  This  kind  of  tangi- 
ble, happy  association  between  generous 
people  and  an  institution  performing  criti- 
cal tasks  in  American  society  Is  also  a  hall- 
mark of  a  great  university. 

The  future  of  funding  for  higher  educa- 
tion In  America  Is  murky:  there  will  be 
fewer  students  of  traditional  college  age. 
thus  less  potential  tuition  money,  and  there 
may  be  less  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  supporting  research  and 
other  responsibilities  of  higher  education. 

I  regret  and  deeply  question  this  emerging 
policy  that  reverses  a  generation  of  public 
commitment  to  Investing  in  the  education  of 
human  beings  and  basic  research.  Industry 
can  take  up  part,  but  only  part  of  the 
threatened  slack.  The  monies  necessary  for 
combatting  cancer  or  understanding  the 
nature  of  space  or  life  itself,  or  of  the  heart 
of  the  atom,  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
one  element  of  American  society  to  provide. 
Such  monies  are  modest  Indeed  compared 
with  the  cost  of  not  understanding. 

I  see  for  our  University  a  cautious  but 
warm  welcome  of  the  overtures  from  indus- 
try for  Joint  ventures  in  research,  especially 
that  research  which  must  or  should  be  done 
In  this  part  of  the  world.  Many  areas  of  re- 
search are  of  mutual  interest  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  industry.  Applied  research  con- 
cerning DNA  and  its  possible  commercial  de- 
velopment, can  generate  monies  that  can  be 
used  to  support  essential  teaching,  basic  re- 
search and  other  endeavors. 

The  University  of  Miami  was  plain  lucky 
recently,  and  the  timing  was  auspicious.  I 
announce  today  the  acquisition  by  the  Uni- 
versity from  the  Federal  Government  of  106 
acres  of  valuable  property  in  South  Dade 
County,  adjacent  to  the  Metrozoo.  That 
land,  previously  loaned  to  the  University  for 
research  and  known  as  the  South  Campus, 
now  has  been  approved  for  permanent 
transfer  to  the  University,  subject  only  to 
final  written  confirmation.  We  may  now 
plan  for  the  appropriate  long-term  use  of 
that  property. 

Beginning  with  the  Rosenstiel  School  on 
Virginia  Key.  continuing  west  a  bit  to  down- 
town Miami  and  the  Knight  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  presently  under  construc- 
tion, and  beyond  to  the  vast  Medical  Center, 
then  south  to  the  Koubek  Center  in  the 
heart  of  the  Hispanic  community,  then 
south  again  to  this  campus,  then  further 
south  to  those  precious,  newly  acquired  106 
acres,  there  exists  a  crescent  of  segments  of 
the  University,  each  dedicated  to  different 
areas  of  teaching  and  research.  Building  on 
a  recent  report  of  a  distinguished  committee 
of  our  scholars.  I  plan  creation  of  a  major 
new  applied  research  center  linking  all  ele- 
ments of  the  University  in  that  crescent. 
The  newly-acquired  106  acres  will  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  permitting  physical  con- 
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solidation  of  now-scattered  projects  and  the 
growth  of  many  more. 

With  such  a  reorganized  capacity  to  deliv- 
er, the  University  of  Miami  should  be  in  a 
strong  position  to  establish  new  relation- 
ships with  industry,  especially  the  kind  of 
high  technology  and  scientifically  oriented 
companies  which  have  already  expressed 
great  interest  in  research  performed  at  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  Rosenstiel 
School. 

I  see  increasing  cooperation  among  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  everywhere  and 
I  will  encourage  that,  especially  in  our  own 
state,  where  we  are  privileged  to  share  a 
high  responsibility  with  our  sister  institu- 
tions in  the  State  University  System  and 
other  independent  institutions.  I  announce 
today  an  exciting  example  of  such  coopera- 
tion. After  months  of  study,  a  distinguished 
consultant  to  the  State  System  has  con- 
firmed earlier  reconunendations  by  other 
experts  that  a  new  School  of  Public  Health 
should  be  established  at  the  University  of 
Miami  with  strong  connections  to  programs 
in  public  health  located  in  the  State 
System.  The  University  of  Miami  and  the 
State  System  are  actively  developing  plans 
for  the  School  which  would  be  only  the  23rd 
accredited  School  of  I»ubllc  Health  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  School,  following  the 
model  at  Cornell  University  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  would  be  public  and  State 
funded,  but  governed  and  operated  by  the 
University  of  Miami. 

For  years  there  has  been  talk  of  creating  a 
new  Florida  institution  devoted  to  exchang- 
ing ideas,  technology,  research,  and  general- 
ly providing  a  disciplined,  intellectual  focus 
for  improved  relations,  commerce  and  un- 
derstanding between  North  America  and 
our  friends  to  the  South.  Such  an  institu- 
tion often  has  been  called  a  North-South 
Center,  perhaps  modeled  roughly  on  the  ex- 
isting East-West  Center  in  Honolulu.  Along 
with  many  at  the  University  of  Miami  in 
recent  years,  our  colleagues  at  Florida  Inter- 
national University  have  devoted  time  and 
effort  to  exploring  creation  of  such  a  center. 

I  propose  today  that  the  University  of 
Miami  and  the  State  University  System  Join 
in  cooperation  with  civic  leaders  and  public 
officials  at  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels  to  acquire  and  convert  to  a  North- 
South  Center  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  located 
one  mile  north  of  our  Coral  Gables  Campus. 
As  many  of  you  know,  the  Biltmore.  also 
constructed  in  1926  as  one  of  the  truly  gra- 
cious and  magnificent  hotels  in  the  world, 
has  stood  vacant  for  13  years  seeking  a  new 
cause,  a  rejuvenation.  A  North-South 
Center  seems  a  natural. 

Creation  of  any  one  of  these  three  new  In- 
stitutions—The University  of  Miami  Re- 
search Crescent,  a  new,  cooperative  School 
of  Public  Health  or  a  North-South  Center  in 
the  Biltmore  Hotel— could  be  beneficial,  not 
only  to  our  University,  but  to  the  entire 
area.  Creation  of  all  three  could  have  Im- 
mense Impact. 

Learning  that  Oxford  University,  founded 
in  1167,  would  be  so  ably  represented  here,  I 
recalled  the  story  of  the  groundskeeper  at 
one  of  the  ancient  colleges  there.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  to  that  hallowed  place 
of  learning  will  recall  that  the  grass  in  the 
courtyards  is  magnificent,  lush,  deep,  thick, 
an  almost  unworldly  green. 

Asked  how  he  kept  the  grass  so  well,  the 
groundskeeper  explained  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  seed  properly,  water,  fertilize  and 
otherwise  tend  frequently— and  keep  doing 
that  for  eight  hundred  years.  It  was  that 
simple. 
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Imagine,  for  a  moment.  Oxford  in  1222  or, 
for  that  matter.  Harvard,  the  second  oldest 
institution  represented  here.  In  1691.  55 
years  after  each  of  those  universities  was 
formed.  Each  was  still  a  tiny  band  of  schol- 
ars and  students,  only  the  slightest  shadow 
of  what  was  to  come  in  time. 

Institutions  now  can  vault  to  the  promi- 
nence of  true  distinction  more  quickly,  as 
many  things  in  the  world  now  happen  more 
quickly.  Achieving  distinction  in  any  world 
has  never  been  easy,  nor  will  it  be  for  the 
University  of  Miami,  but  the  grass  grows 
tough  around  here,  and  beautiful,  and  in 
this  climate  at  the  edges  of  so  much,  it 
grows  very  quickly.* 


DR.  THOMAS  A.  BARTLETT 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Bartlett  on  his  selection  as 
the  new  chancellor  of  the  three- 
campus  University  of  Alabama  system. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  a  51 -year-old  native  of 
Salem,  Oreg..  brings  such  outstanding 
qualifications  with  him  in  his  new  po- 
sition. He  received  his  bachelor's  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  named  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Oxford  University,  where  he  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar.  His  doctorate  is  in 
international  relations.  He  also  attend- 
ed Willamette  University  as  an  under- 
graduate. 

Dr.  Bartlett  is  a  former  president  of 
the  American  University  in  Cairo. 
Egypt,  and  served  as  U.S.  political  and 
security  affairs  adviser  to  both  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Adlai  Stevenson 
when  they  were  U.S.  Ambassadors  to 
the  United  Nations. 

He  will  be  leaving  his  post  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  a  Washington,  D.C.-based 
group  of  50  leading  U.S.  research  uni- 
versities, which  he  has  held  since  1977. 

He  is  active  in  a  number  of  higher 
education  and  international  relations 
organizations  serving  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  the  States  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  National  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  issues. 
He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  American 
University  in  Cairo  and  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
and  is  active  on  the  national  board  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Trustee  John  Oliver  of  Jasper.  Ala., 
chairman  of  the  Trustee  Chancellor 
Search  Committee,  said  the  advisory 
committee  of  faculty  members,  stu- 
dents, and  administrators  from  the 
three  campuses,  and  citizens  around 
the  State  unanimously  endorsed  Bart- 
lett for  chancellor. 

Said  Oliver. 
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As  president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  composed  of  50  leading 
universities  in  this  country.  Dr.  Bartlett  has 
demonstrated  a  thorough  understanding  of 
all  the  factors  that  must  come  together  to 
foster  excellence  in  a  university.  He  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  major  Issues 
facing  higher  education  today  and  is  at  the 
forefront  of  current  thinking  regarding  the 
role  it  can  play  In  shaping  Alabama's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  have  a 
man  of  this  caliber  involved  in  the 
State's  educational  system.  I  feel  that 
the  progress  to  be  made  under  Dr. 
Bartlett's  leadership  will  not  only  ben- 
efit the  three-campus  University  of 
Alabama  system,  but  the  national  edu- 
cational level  as  well. 

It  is  an  extreme  pleasure  for  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  Dr. 
Bartlett  to  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  to  offer  him  my  warmest 
congratulations  as  he  takes  the  new 
position  of  the  chancellorship.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  J. 
WHITE 


DEATH  TOLL  IN  GUATEMALA 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  information  on  the  kill- 
ings and  the  "disappearances"  of  poli- 
ticians in  Guatemala. 

Amnesty  International  has  compiled 
a  list  of  70  extrajudicial  killings  and 
"disappearances"  of  Guatemalan  poli- 
ticians between  January  1980  and  Jan- 
uary 1982.  Drawn  primarily  from  the 
Guatemalan  press,  it  includes  20 
Christian  Democrats,  17  members  of 
the  Prente  Unido  de  la  Revolucion  and 
four  members  of  the  government 
party  Partido  Revolucionario.  As  most 
deaths  go  unreported,  the  list  is  far 
from  complete. 

Since  General  Lucas  Garcia  became 
President  in  July  of  1978,  nearly  5,000 
people  in  Guatemala  have  been  seized 
without  warrant  and  killed  by  the  se- 
curity forces.  At  least  615  other  people 
reported  to  have  been  detained  by  the 
security  forces  still  remain  unaccount- 
ed for.  In  spite  of  these  murders  and 
"disappearances,"  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional points  out  that  the  Guatemalan 
Government  has  denied  making  a 
single  political  arrest  or  holding  any 
political  prisoners. 

Confronted  with  the  mounting 
death  toll  in  Guatemala,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  Congress 
would  approve  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1983  request  for  $250,000  in 
military  training  funds  for  the  Guate- 
malan military.* 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1982,  the  St.  Peter  s  College 
Alumni  Association  will  honor  Thomas 
J.  White,  M.D.,  a  great  physician  who 
has  retired  after  55  years  of  medical 
service. 

I  am  reporting  just  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments in  Dr.  White's  lifetime. 

Thomas  J.  White,  M.D.,  was  bom  on 
November  5,  1897.  and  grew  up  in 
Jersey  City  where  he  graduated  from 
St.  Peter's  High  School  in  1916.  He  re- 
ceived an  A.B.  degree  from  Fordham 
University  in  1920,  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  Cornell  University 
in  1926.  He  interned  at  the  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center  and  became  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  Noveml>er  1926. 
He  has  been  active  on  the  medical 
staff  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  from  1926 
to  October  1,  1981,  when  he  retired. 

He  has  also  been  active  on  the  medi- 
cal staffs  of  Jersey  City  Medical 
Center.  B.  S.  Pollak  Hospital,  Marga- 
ret Hague  Hospital,  St.  Mary  Hospital 
(Hoboken),  and  North  Hudson  Hospi- 
tal—now Palisades  General  In  North 
Bergen.  He  served  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
formerly  a  professor  of  medicine  at 
Seton  Hall  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine—now  the  University  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Hudson 
County  Medical  Society,  American 
Medical  Association.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
the  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine—of which  he  is  also  a  past  presi- 
dent—and the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  He  has  been  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine. 

A  distinguished  cardiologist,  he  has 
authored  several  significant  articles  on 
internal  medicine.  Throughout  his 
career  he  has  continually  taken  post- 
graduate courses  in  medicine  and  sat 
for  qualifying  examinations  in  medical 
specialties.  As  recently  as  1979  he  was 
commended  by  the  American  College 
of  Physicians  for  continuing  education 
achievements. 

He  received  an  honorary  L.H.D. 
degree,  the  doctorate  of  human  let- 
ters, from  St.  Peters  College  In  1976. 

In  addition  to  being  respected  by  his 
peers,  he  Is  loved  by  his  patients  and 
esteemed  by  all  his  colleagues  In  the 
health  care  professions. 

He  has  Indeed  lived  up  to  the  follow- 
ing advice  to  physicians  given  by  Hip- 
pocrates (460-377  B.C.): 

Sometimes  give  your  services  for  nothing, 
calling  to  mind  a  previous  benefaction  or 
present  satisfaction.  And  if  there  be  an  op- 
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portunlty  of  serving  one  who  is  a  stranger  in 
financial  straits,  give  full  assistance  to  all 
such.  For  where  there  is  love  of  man.  there 
Is  also  love  of  the  art.  For  some  patients, 
though  conscious  that  their  condition  is  per- 
ilous, recover  their  health  simply  through 
their  contentment  with  the  goodness  of  the 
physician.  And  it  Is  well  to  superintend  the 
sick  to  make  them  well,  to  care  for  the 
healthy  to  keep  them  well,  also  to  care  for 
one's  own  self,  so  as  to  observe  what  Is 
seemly. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  this  tribute  to  Dr.  White,  who 
Indeed  has  used  his  God-given  talents 
to  help  mankind.* 


STOP  WIDER  U.S.  MILITARY  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  EL  SALVADOR 
BEFORE  IT  HAPPENS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  War  Powers  Act  to  require 
the  President  to  obtain  specific  con- 
gressional authorization  to  Introduce 
military  forces  in  El  Salvador.  This  is 
a  companion  bill  to  S.  2179,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the 
distinguished  Senate  minority  leader. 

Under  the  War  Powers  Act,  the 
President  must  officially  report  to 
Congress  whenever  he  introduces  U.S. 
military  personnel  into  hostilities  or 
Into  situations  where  Imminent  In- 
volvement in  hostilities  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances.  He  must 
justify  his  actions  to  Congress,  and  If 
Congress  does  not  act  to  approve  the 
military  Intervention  within  60  days, 
the  troops  must  be  withdrawn. 

My  bill  would  require  prior  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  dispatch 
of  military  personnel  to  El  Salvador.  It 
would,  however,  retain  the  President's 
flexibility  by  allowing  military  person- 
nel to  be  sent  to  El  Salvador  when 
they  are  needed  to  protect  and  assist 
In  the  evacuation  of  American  citizens, 
or  to  protect  the  United  States  from  a 
hostile  attack. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's escalation  of  rhetoric  and 
military  Involvement  in  El  Salvador, 
and  by  the  complete  absence  of  effec- 
tive congressional  Involvement  In  this 
matter.  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
the  Reagan  administration  will  make  a 
major  military  commitment  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Ignoring  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  and 
that  as  a  result  we  will  soon  find  our- 
selves in  the  quagmire  of  another  Viet- 
nam. 

Consider  the  escalation  of  rhetoric 
and  actual  military  involvement  in  El 
Salvador  up  to  this  point: 

The  New  York  Times  of  February 
20,    1982,   quoted   Secretary   of  State 
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Haig  as  saying  that  M-16's,  a  basic 
combat  weapon,  would  be  far  more  re- 
assuring for  U.S.  forces  in  El  Salvador. 
He  stated  that  U.S.  forces  in  El  Salva- 
dor need  M-16's  because  they  are  oper- 
ating in  an  unpredictable  guerrilla  en- 
vironment. 

These  remarks  followed  the  airing  of 
a  Cable  News  Network  film  clip  show- 
ing U.S.  military  advisers  equipped 
with  M-16's  walking  through  an  area 
recently  recaptured  from  guerrilla 
control. 

Gen.  Wallace  Nutting,  the  head  of 
the  U.S.  Southern  Command  In 
Panama,  recently  In  El  Salvador,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  rethink  Its  policy 
of  not  allowing  U.S.  advisers  to  accom- 
pany Salvadoran  soldiers  on  combat 
missions. 

Congress  must  apply  Its  judgment  to 
this  growing  military  commitment  in 
El  Salvador,  and  stand  ready  to  act  if 
the  President  expands  our  role  Into  an 
open-ended  military  commitment.  We 
cannot  stand  Idly  by  as  the  adminis- 
tration leads  our  country  down  the 
path  to  a  full-scale  military  involve- 
ment. 

The  Reagan  administration  already 
has  sought  to  evade  the  War  Powers 
Act's  requirements  by  asserting  that 
the  military  advisers  that  have  been 
sent  to  El  Salvador  are  not  to  be  per- 
sonally Involved  In  the  hostilities  and 
that  their  activities  are  restricted  to 
advice  and  training  in  noncombat 
areas.  Clearly  this  semantic  smoke- 
screen has  been  dissipated  by  the 
filmed  news  reports  I  mentioned 
above.  I  believe  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  as  it  now  stands  has  already  been 
violated  by  this  administration,  and  to- 
gether with  over  25  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  currently  seeking  judicial  remedy 
to  this  violation  of  the  law.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  consider  It  Im- 
perative that  Congrress  be  able  to 
debate  and  block  an  even  wider  mili- 
tary commitment  by  the  administra- 
tion before  that  commitment  is  made; 
because  of  the  administration's  mili- 
tary threats  It  simply  Is  not  enough  to 
rely  on  congressional  action  after  a 
commitment  of  troops  as  provided  gen- 
erally in  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  Important  measure  before  It  Is  too 
late  and  to  thus  join  me  In  protecting 
our      constitutional      obligation      to 
become  involved  in  such  critical  and 
far-reaching  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
A  copy  of  this  legislation  Is  attached: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
to  require  specific  authorization   before 
the   introduction    of   any   United   States 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  in  EI  Salva- 
dor, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "War  Powers 
Resolution  Amendments  of  1982". 

(b)  The  War  Powers  Resolution  (Public 
Law  03-148)  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  redesignating  sections  9  and  10  as 
sections  10  and  11.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  8  the  follow- 
ing: 

"PROHIBITION  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  Or 
UNITED  STATES  ARMED  rORCES  INTO  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution.  United 
States  Armed  Forces  shall  not  be  introduced 
into  El  Salvador  for  combat  unless— 

"(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorization  for  such  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces;  or 

"(2)  such  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  is  necessary— 

"(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States:  or 

"(3)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to,  and  to  provide  essential  and  Immediate 
evacuation  of.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  If  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  introduced  Into  El  Salvador  pursuant  to 
grounds  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(2),  the  President  shall  describe 
such  grounds  In  the  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 4(a).".« 
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ADMINISTRATION  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
FARM  AND  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


NATIONAL  NAVAJO  CODE 
TALKERS  DAY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  resolution  I 
have  Introduced  designating  August 
14,  1982,  as  National  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  Day: 

H.J.  Res.  444. 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  August  14, 
1982,  as  "National  Navajo  Code  Talkers 
Day" 

Whereas  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers,  a 
group  of  United  States  Marines,  devised  a 
conununlcatlon  code,  based  on  the  Navajo 
language,  for  combat  use  during  World  War 
II; 

Whereas  the  development  and  use  of  this 
code,  which  was  never  deciphered  by  Japa- 
nese cryptologlsts.  played  a  crucial  role  in 
the  successful  resolution  of  the  war  effort  in 
the  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  this  select  group  of  Navajo  Ma- 
rines has  never  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  Its  unique  and  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  our  military  intelligence  during  that 
conflict:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  tuid  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  August  14.  1982.  as 
"National  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Day  ".  and 
calling  upon  all  government  agencies  and 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

*  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  authorize  use  of  funds 
for  farm  and  rural  development  pro- 
grams for  the  3-year  period  covering 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  strongly 
recommends  that  this  legislation  be 
enacted. 

The  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-334)  amended  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  require,  effective  October 
1.  1979,  that  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  loans  authorized  under 
each  subtitle  of  the  Con  Act  during 
each  3-year  period  thereafter  shall  not 
exceed  amounts  authorized  by  law 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision.  Until  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1978,  the  FmHA 
farm  and  rural  development  programs 
were  operated  without  specific  lending 
levels  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Instead,  specific  loan  levels  for  the 
farm  and  rural  development  programs 
were  prescribed  annually  in  appropria- 
tions legislation. 

Legislation  requiring  these  authori- 
zation levels  resulted  from  several 
needs  apparent  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  during  Its  deliberations  on 
the  1978  act.  As  FmHA  programs  have 
grown  In  size  and  scope,  a  closer 
review  of  them  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittees on  a  periodic  basis  is  in  order. 
This  enables  the  committees  to  exer- 
cise effective  oversight  of  the  ongoing 
administration  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  determine  wheth- 
er any  changes  are  needed  In  its  basic 
mandate. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.  No  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  bill  for  continued  author- 
ization of  the  FmHA  business  and  In- 
dustrial loan  program,  and  I  and  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  would  like  to 
review  and  discuss  the  possible  merits 
of  the  particular  program.  In  addition. 
I  Intend  to  offer  two  amendments  to 
whatever  bill  Is  considered  in  commit- 
tee to  amend  the  Consolidation  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  that 
relate  to  the  water  and  waste  disposal 
loan  program.  The  first  of  these  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants,  for  not  less  than  2  percent  of 
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the  amounts  made  available  for  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  section 
306(a)(2)  of  the  act,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  entities  eligible  to  receive 
financial  assistance  under  such  pro- 
gram. The  second  would  provide  that 
from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
financial  assistance  for  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  water  juid  waste 
water  facilities  under  section  306(a)  of 
such  act,  for  payments  to  entities  eligi- 
ble for  such  assistance,  such  amounts 
of  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
amounts  made  available  for  grants 
under  section  306(a)(2)  of  the  act,  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  meet  predeve- 
lopment  costs  related  to  the  planning 
and  design  of  such  facilities.  In  my 
opinion,  this  would  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  and  I 
believe  that  they  would  have  strong 
support  from  within  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  their  adoption. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  Important  that  we 
consider  all  possible  legislative  propos- 
als, and  I  therefore  am  introducing 
this  bill  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration.* 


INTERNATIONAL  AFGHANISTAN 
DAY 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

or  CALIPORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  are  facing  the 
world's  most  powerful  army.  They  are 
facing  poison  gas,  used  on  a  scale  not 
seen  since  1918.  They  are  facing  mines 
and  boobytraps— some  disguised  as 
toys— seeded  throughout  the  country. 
And  they  are  also  facing  a  series  of  lies 
and  a  trail  of  dishonor  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  stretches  back  over  60 
years. 

In  1920,  Afghanistan  became  the 
first  of  the  then-young  Soviet  Union's 
neighbors  to  offer  it  the  hand  of 
friendship,  concluding  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Non-Aggression.  The 
tready  provided  that  the  two  Islamic 
Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bukhara 
would  retain  the  autonomous  status 
they  had  under  the  csarist  empire. 
Yet,  before  the  treaty  was  1  year  old, 
the  Red  army  brutally  swept  through 
these  lands,  driving  many  of  their 
people  as  refugees  into  Afghanistan. 
In  letter  No.  195,  dated  February  13, 
1921,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  gave  ex- 
cuses for  these  actions  that  have  a  dis- 
turbingly modem  ring  to  them: 

Presence  of  a  limited  number  of  troops  of 
my  country  In  Bulch&ra  is  on  the  basis  of 
temporary  needs,  which  the  government  of 
Bukhara  has  considered  and  asked  for.  It 
means  that  at  any  time  the  government  of 
Bukhara  will  demand  their  withdrawal,  no 
Russian  troops  will  remain  there.  This 
friendly  assistance  should  never  be  consid- 
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ered  interference  against  the  sovereignty  of 
Bukhara.  If  the  government  of  Bukhara 
should  not  like  this  and  feel  unhappy  with 
this  friendly  help,  my  government  will  with- 
draw its  forces  from  that  country. 

This  document,  kept  in  the  state  ar- 
chives of  Afghanistan,  is  old,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Soviets  still  believe 
there  is  no  lie  like  and  old  lie.  Soviet 
troops  have,  of  course,  never  left  Buk- 
hara. Nor  have  they  ever  left  Bessara- 
bia, the  Baltic  Republics.  Poland,  Sak- 
halin, East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia, 
or  Hungary.  Now  Soviet  troops  have 
entered  Afghanistan.  There  is  a  cyni- 
cal joke  current  in  Moscow:  "Why  are 
our  troops  still  in  Afghanistan?" 
"They  haven't  found  whoever  invited 
them  in."  It  shows  an  awareness  of 
what  Soviet  pronouncements  about 
•fraternal  assistance"  and  "respecting 
the  independence  of  all  nations"  have 
meant  in  the  past.  It  means  invasion 
and  incorporation  in  the  Soviet 
Empire,  that  great  "jailhouse  of  peo- 
ples." 

The  Soviet  war  against  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  continued  atrocity. 
The  Conference  of  Islamic  Nations,  of 
Non-Aligned  Nations,  and  the  United 
Nations— in  Resolutions  ES/62  of  Jan- 
uary 14.  1980.  35/37  of  November  20. 
1980.  and  36/34  of  November  18. 
1981— have  all  called  for  their  with- 
drawal. The  proclamation  of  March 
21.  1982.  as  Afghanistan  Day  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, and  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  shown  that  we  are  stand- 
ing with  the  Afghan  people  in  their 
struggle  to  be  free.  Our  commitment 
to  human  freedom  and  dignity  re- 
quires, from  us,  no  less  than  this.* 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
idea  of  freezing  further  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  launchers  is  sweeping 
across  the  country.  Since  a  group  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  first  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  163 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  434  on 
March  10  and  II  respectively,  the 
freeze  idea  has  been  getting  national 
attention.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  two  excel- 
lent analyses  of  the  nuclear  freeze  pro- 
posal. The  first  is  a  column  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  18.  1982, 
by  Joseph  Kraft,  and  the  other  a 
statement  delivered  by  George  Ball  to 
a  public  forum  on  the  freeze  convened 
yesterday  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Hatfield.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Messrs.  Kraft  and  Ball  can  hardly  be 
characterized  as  doves. 
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Brezhnev  Offers  Us  a  Rare  Opportunity 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

A  sudden  turn  of  events  has  handed  the 
Reagan  administration  a  golden  opportuni- 
ty to  cut  a  good  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  arms  control.  For  Leonid  Brezhnev  has 
coupled  an  offer  that  can  be  topped  with  a 
threat  that  has  to  be  challenged. 

Washington  is  thus  in  a  rare  position  to 
combine  negotiations  with  a  show  of 
strength.  The  requirement  is  a  specific, 
early  offer  for  mutual  reductions  of  Inter- 
continental weapons— that  is.  a  follow-up  to 
the  SALT  II  treaty. 

Until  Brezhnevs  latest  statement,  the 
Reagan  administration  was  on  the  defensive 
in  dealing  with  Russia.  It  had  repeatedly  de- 
manded that  Moscow  show  signs  of  modera- 
tion in  areas  of  tension.  Moscow  did  not 
comply.  The  Reagan  administration  began 
to  look  to  everybody  like  a  paper  tiger. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  pressure,  first 
from  the  European  allies  and  increasingly 
from  dovish  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
for  a  more  flexible  American  position  on 
arms  control.  President  Reagan  eased  the 
pressure  somewhat  when  he  outlined,  in  a 
speech  on  Nov.  18.  the  American  position 
for  negotiations  with  Russia  on  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  weapons  based  in  Europe. 
He  said  the  United  States  would  cancel 
plans  to  deploy  572  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
siles on  the  European  Continent  if  the  Rus- 
sians agreed  to  scrap  the  900  or  so  SS20s 
they  have  targeted  on  Western  Europ^. 

But  the  yearnings  for  arms  control  were 
satisfied  for  only  a  brief  period  by  that  so- 
called  zero-based  proposal.  Recently  there 
has  been  more  pressure  from  Europe  for  an 
American  position  that  included  interconti- 
nental weapons.  To  that  there  was  added 
last  week  a  congressional  resolution  put  for- 
ward by  Sens.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Mark 
Hatfield.  The  resolution  called  for  negotia- 
tion of  an  immediate  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race  in  all  its  dimensions— "a  freeze  on 
production  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems  .  . 

These  demands  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  more  concessions  provided  the 
backdrop  for  the  Brezhnev  statement.  The 
Soviet  leader  first  reiterated,  in  somewhat 
more  formal  fashion,  a  freeze  proposal  that 
dovetailed  perfectly  with  the  Kennedy  Hat- 
field resolution.  He  said  that  "the  Soviet 
leadership  has  taken  a  decision  to  introduce 
unilaterally  a  moratorium  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  medium-range  nuclear  armaments 
in  the  European  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. "  He 
called  on  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies  to 
follow  suit— but.  as  President  Reagan  ob- 
served, that  would  "lock  in"  Russia's  enor- 
mous present  advantage  in  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  Continent. 

To  that  offer.  Brezhnev  added— for  the 
first  time  at  his  level— a  distinct  threat  as  to 
what  Russia  would  do  If  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  went  ahead  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles.  In 
that  case,  Brezhnev  said: 

"There  would  arise  a  real  additional 
threat  to  our  country  and  its  allies  from  the 
United  States.  This  would  compel  us  to  take 
retaliatory  steps  that  would  put  the  other 
side.  Including  the  United  Slates  itself,  it's 
own  territory,  in  an  analogous  position." 

The  general  nature  of  that  threat  admits 
no  doubt.  Brezhnev  is  saying  that  if  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  go  ahead  with 
nuclear  modernization  in  Europe.  Russia 
will    retaliate    by    increasing    the    nuclear 

weapons  it  has  targeted  on  the  Continent 
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and  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the  word 
"analogous, "  moreover,  suggests  that  the 
Soviet  leader  has  in  mind  subjecting  this 
country  to  the  menace  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons.  Such  weapons  could 
reach  U.S.  territory  only  if  they  were  based 
in  Cuba. 

But  three  times— under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration during  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962:  and  under  the  Nixon  and  Carter  ad- 
ministrations in  lesser  episodes— the  United 
States  has  exacted  from  Moscow  a  pledge 
not  to  place  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba.  The 
Reagan  administration  cannot  allow  even  an 
implicit  threat  to  that  understanding  to  go 
by.  So  there  will  simply  have  to  be  a  test  of 
Brezhnev's  meaning. 

The  heavy  odds  are  that  Moscow  will  once 
more  climb  down  on  using  Cuba  for  nuclear 
weapons.  But  that,  of  course,  is  only  half 
the  t>attle.  The  great  opportunity  is  to  use 
the  occasion  to  advance  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations from  the  domain  of  intermediate 
missiles  in  Europe  to  the  area  of  interconti- 
nental weapons. 

Partially  because  of  campaign  rhetoric 
about  the  SALT  II  accord  negotiated  by  the 
Carter  administration,  and  partially  because 
of  internal  confusion  and  bickering,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  so  far  refrained 
from  stating  its  position  on  intercontinental 
missiles.  But  the  elements  of  a  deal  su-e  obvi- 
ous. The  United  States  can  ask  the  Russians 
to  scrap  their  massive  nuclear  blockbust- 
ers—the SSlSs  especially.  In  return  this 
country  would  cancel  projects  to  build  such 
new  weapons  as  the  Bl  bomber  or  the  MX 
missile. 

The  riposte  to  Brezhnev  would  at  that 
point  be  complete.  The  United  States  would 
be  out  front  on  arms  control  proposals. 
Russia  would  t>e  on  the  defensive.  It  is  possi- 
ble—even likely— that  there  would  be 
achieved  true  progress  in  reducing  the  level 
of  armaments,  and  making  the  world  a  safer 
place. 

Statement  or  George  W.  Ball 
The  Kennedy-Hatfield  Resolution  is  an 
effort  to  iiiipi-ess  on  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  unless  we  change  our  cur- 
rent nuclear  policy  we  have  little  hope  of 
avoiding  a  nuclear  catastrophe  beyond  all 
human  imaginings.  Our  government's  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  weapons  has,  for  a  long 
while,  been  unrealistic— reflecting  the  spec- 
ulations of  nuclear  theoreticians  whose 
logic-chopping  has  been  used  to  Justify  an 
accelerating  nuclear  arms  race.  Now  we  are 
approaching  the  point  of  no  return. 

In  government  circles  one  hears  increas- 
ing expressions  of  dangerous  nonsense 
which  thoughtful  men  and  women  had 
ruled  out  years  ago— that  we  should  regard 
nuclear  bombs  as  potental  weapons  of  war 
and  not  merely  of  deterrence  and  prepare 
our  tactics  accordingly:  that  short-  or 
medium-range  missiles  could  be  fired  with- 
out necessarily  triggering  a  full-scale  nucle- 
ar exchange:  that,  if  we  were  all  to  burrow 
like  moles  under  the  ground,  many  of  us 
could  still  survive  a  nuclear  war,  (though 
why  anyone  would  want  to  is  by  no  means 
clear):  and  finally,  that,  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent himself  has  said,  nuclear  wars  may  be 
"winnable." 

Meanwhile  we  pursue  the  false  god  of  nu- 
clear equality  (which  for  all  too  many 
means  nuclear  superiority)  demonstrating 
by  dubious  sleight-of-hand  with  numbers 
that  we  are  dangerously  far  behind  in  nucle- 
ar arms.  Some  even  look  through  a  "window 
of  vulnerability  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly. 
The  scholastics  have  devised  a  vocabulary  of 
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their  own  which  obscures  thought  more 
than  expresses  it  and  not  only  does  that  vo- 
cabulary need  careful  scrutiny  but  we  must 
challenge  the  intentions  of  the  speakers. 
When  Administration  officials  proclaim 
that  arms  control  negotiations  should  be 
postponed  until  we  have  achieved  "a  posi- 
tion of  strength",  they  rule  out  all  hope  of 
controlling  the  arms  race,  for  the  Soviets 
will  certainly  keep  pace  with  any  nuclear 
breakthroughs— advancing  the  art  and  cre- 
ating new  systems  to  the  point  where  all 
control  becomes  impossible. 

Though  the  Administration's  statements 
and  policies  may  not  scare  the  Soviets  they 
certainly  frighten  our  friends.  Our  Europe- 
an allies  are  more  and  more  questioning  the 
leadership  of  a  nation  whose  government 
seems  addicted  to  a  rhetoric  even  more  belli- 
cose than  the  Soviets'  and  which  seems  hyp- 
notized by  an  illusive  "equality".  For  better 
or  worse,  the  sensitivity  of  Europe  to  the 
statements  and  actions  of  our  government 
has  always  been  a  dominating  fact  of  the 
Western  Alliance— a  fact  that  we  dare  not 
Ignore.  Thus  we  cannot  avoid  considerable 
responsibility  for  the  demonstrations  in  Eu- 
ropean streets  against  the  implantation  of 
Pershings  and  Cruise  Missiles  on  European 
soil.  These  demonstrations  were  temporarily 
halted  when  the  Administration  reluctantly 
t>egan  negotiations  on  this  limited  area  of 
nuclear  policy— but  that  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story.  As  warm  weather  returns 
so  will  the  demonstrators  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  gain  in  noise  and  number  until  we 
begin  prompt  and  serious  negotiations  to 
turn  back  the  nuclear  arms  race  all  across 
the  board.  Do  not  expect  rational  argument 
from  the  demonstrators. 

Aware  that  Europe  has  little  role  in  shap- 
ing nuclear  policy  and  that  their  fate  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  American  government  that 
pursues  a  persistently  confrontational 
course,  many  young  Europeans  are  turning 
from  logic  to  emotion,  opting,  in  frustration, 
for  the  suicidal  policy  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

Though  European  protests  have  served  as 
forerunners  of  organized  protests  just  get- 
ting under  way  in  America,  American  ex- 
pressions of  concern  have  so  far  been  re- 
markably responsible.  As  those  proceedings 
today  have  vividly  shown,  Americans  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  concerned  at  the  in- 
sensitivity  our  government  has  shown 
toward  the  nuclear  issue.  The  people  are 
waking  up.  Americans  are  famous  for 
common  sense  and,  though  increasing  num- 
t>ers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  slippery 
slope  down  which  we  are  sliding,  they  have 
avoided  the  irrational  excesses  manifested 
in  Europe.  I  know  no  American  who  would 
save  himself  or  herself  at  the  cost  of  free- 
dom. Yet  let  us  not  be  too  complacent,  if 
America  does  not  soon  embark  on  a  serious 
and  realistic  arms  reduction  negotiation, 
and  if  our  government  offlcals  continue  to 
suggest,  by  word  or  action,  that  nuclear 
bombs  are  a  potential  weapon  of  war,  the 
national  outcry  may  ultimately  take  a  more 
strident  and  less  responsible  form. 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  Resolution.  It  gives  responsible  ex- 
pression to  our  imperative  need  to  clear  the 
air  of  a  deceptive  dialectical  fog.  It  rejects 
the  contention  that  we  dare  negotiate  only 
from  what  the  nuclear  pundits  call 
"strength"— which  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
not  negotiating  at  all.  It  provides  a  sensible 
alternative  to  continuing  the  arms  race  to 
the  point  where  the  advent  of  Increasingly 
complex  and  elaborate  new  weapons  sys- 
tems will  destroy  the  possibility  of  verifica- 
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lion  and  thus  close  off  our  last  clear  chance 
for  effective  negotiation.  It  expresses  also 
our  need  to  break  free  from  the  deceptive 
tyranny  of  numbers  and  from  the  metaphy- 
sicians who  manipulate  those  numbers  and 
find  a  new  form  of  negotiation  through 
which  serious  progress  towards  arms  reduc- 
tion can  be  achieved. 

By  seeking  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  "achieve  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  fur- 
ther deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles, and  other  delivery  systems,"  the 
United  States  would  quickly  reestablish  the 
confidence  of  its  allies  now  so  tragically 
waning.  Even  more  important,  it  would  re- 
store the  faith  of  rational  men  and  women 
that  our  government  is  earnestly  striving  to 
save  mankind  from  its  own  self-destruction. 
But  though  a  freeze  is  an  essential  first 
step,  its  major  value  lies  In  providing  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  more  fundamental  process 
of  phased  nuclear  arms  reduction. 

Our  disappointing  experience  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  reduction  of  any  signifi- 
cance or  magnitude  cannot  t>e  achieved 
under  a  system  such  as  has  t>een  used  in  the 
SALT  negotiations.  Under  that  system  the 
negotiators  seek  vainly  to  establish  equiva- 
lencies of  weapons  systems— of  their  war- 
heads, throw  weights  and  other  recondite 
attributes— that  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  equated.  In  such  an  effort,  each 
side  is  the  victim  of  its  own  competing 
vested  interests.  Each  of  the  American  serv- 
ices—the army,  the  navy,  the  air  force- 
fights  for  a  larger  part  of  the  turf— a  great- 
er share  in  the  design  and  management  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Each  pushes  hard  for  its 
own  weapons  system  with  the  support  of  its 
own  nuclear  metaphysicians  and  engages  in 
reciprocal  back-scratching  to  achieve  that 
end.  If  SALT  II  proved  anything,  it  was  that 
a  negotiation  seeking  to  satisfy  all  competi- 
tive interests  is  totally  unsuited  to  achieving 
effective  reductions.  After  American  nego- 
tiators have  accommodated  all  these  com- 
peting baronies  and  developed  a  negotiating 
position  complete  with  fall-backs,  they  will 
have  jettisoned  all  possibility  of  serious 
progress  towards  arms  reduction. 

But  how  can  we  avoid  negotiating  from  a 
base  that  reflects  the  collective  demands  of 
all  the  parties  involved?  America  has  al- 
ready developed  and  successfully  demon- 
strated the  answer  in  our  trade  negotia- 
tions. We  must  stop  trying  to  measure 
system  against  system,  throw  weight  against 
throw  weight,  and  embark  on  a  series  of 
phased,  across-the-board  percentage  reduc- 
tions. Of  course,  that  will  upset  the  theore- 
ticians: such  a  procedure,  they  will  say, 
would  produce  serious  distortions  and  in- 
equalities. One  country  might  end  up  with 
more  weapons  than  another  in  one  or  more 
weapons  systems.  But  even  in  a  negotiation 
based  on  across-the-board  percentage  reduc- 
tions, there  could  be  some  room  for  adjust- 
ing the  most  outrageous  disequilibria.  In 
any  event,  that  should  not  prove  crucial. 
Each  side  already  possesses  such  a  massive 
amount  of  overkill  that  a  numerical  parity 
in  warheads  or  throw  weight  or  even  quali- 
tative advantage  losses  most  of  its  relevance. 
As  one  wise  man  recently  ot>served,  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  important 
were  we  dealing  In  tons  but  they  have  little 
relevance  when  dealing  in  thousands. 

Today  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  only 
speeding  out  of  control  but  out  of  all  possi- 
bility of  control.  One  hears  talk  in  Washing- 
ton circles  of  casting  overt>oard  the  few  no- 
table achievements  of  past  negotiations 
such  as  not  renewing  the  ABM  treaty  bar- 
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ring  anti-ballistic  missiles.  Given  the  mo- 
mentum of  technological  development, 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  pressure  to 
abolish  the  agreement  barring  weapons 
from  outer  space. 

It  is  already  late  in  the  day  but  we  can 
still  interrupt  and  reverse  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons process.  Our  generation  may  be  the  last 
one  offered  the  chance  to  shackle  the  mon- 
ster that  could  destroy  us  all.  It  is  not  a 
chance  responsible  men  and  women  can  ne- 
glect.* 


ROD  DEDEAUX  RECEIVES  THE 
1982  ASA  V.  CALL  ACHIEVE- 
MENT AWARD 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALirORWIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  outstanding 
career  and  distinguished  achievements 
of  my  constituent.  Mr.  Rod  Dedeaux. 
who  will  soon  receive  the  1982  Asa  V. 
Call  Achievement  Award.  Mr.  Dedeaux 
will  be  the  second  coach  to  win  this 
coveted  honor  since  the  award  was 
first  presented. 

Mr.  Dedeaux,  who  is  starting  his 
4Ist  year  as  a  University  of  Southern 
California  baseball  coach,  is  without  a 
doubt  the  Nation's  premier  baseball 
collegiate  coach.  During  his  distin- 
guished career  Mr.  Dedeaux  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  of  1.188 
wins,  1,415  losses,  and  10  ties.  His 
teams  have  won  no  less  than  11  NCAA 
championships  and  28  conference 
championships. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimonial  to  the 
brilliance  of  Mr.  Dedeaux  s  coaching  is 
the  outstanding  careers  of  the  genera- 
tion of  players  who  were  trained  and 
enriched  by  his  coaching.  More  than 
50  of  his  players  have  gone  on  to 
major  league  baseball  teams:  Tom 
Seaver.  Roy  Smalley.  Dave  Kingman, 
Fred  Lynn.  Steve  Kemp.  Bill  Lee,  and 
Rich  Dauer  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
players  who  because  of  Coach  De- 
deaux's  training  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  their  sport. 

In  recognition  of  these  and  other 
contributions  to  the  sport  of  baseball, 
Mr.  Dedeaux  has  received  the  Coach 
of  the  Year  Award  by  the  College 
Baseball  Coaches  Association  no  less 
than  six  times.  He  is  the  only  man  to 
receive  this  honor  3  years  in  a  row.  in 
1970,  1971,  and  1972.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Dedeaux  is  a  two-time  recipient  of  the 
Sporting  News  Coach  of  the  Year 
Award,  and  in  1970  earned  the  coveted 
honor  of  being  included  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  College  Baseball 
Coaches  Hall  of  Fame. 

Rod  Dedeaux  has  also  found  time 
during  this  distinguished  coaching 
career  to  become  a  highly  successful 
businessman.  He  began  with  his  father 
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and  $500.  That  grew  into  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar companies  of  Dart  Services, 
Dart  Equipment  Corp.,  and  Dart  Pri- 
vate and  Public  Warehouse,  Inc.,  all  of 
which  he  heads. 

Rod  Dedeaux,  who  lives  in  Glendale 
with  his  wife  Helen  and  his  four  chil- 
dren Justin,  Michele.  Dennis,  and 
Terry,  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
community,  is  a  University  of  South- 
em  California  associate,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rotary 
Club  No.  5. 

Rod  Dedeaux's  great  achievement  in 
his  coaching  and  business  careers 
surely  deserve  the  full  recognition  of 
the  House.  I  believe  that  I  can  speak 
for  the  full  House  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Dedeaux  for  his  well  deserved 
award,  and  wishing  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  future.* 
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NO  WINNERS  IN  NUCLEAR  WAR 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Milton,  a  commissioner  of  Loudoun 
County,  Va.,  has  joined  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  Nation  in 
speaking  out  against  the  buildup  of 
nuclear  weapons.  His  leadership  led  to 
the  unanimous  passage  of  a  local  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  proposition  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  immediately  begin  the 
process  of  negotiating  a  freeze  on  nu- 
clear weapons  production,  along  with 
mutually  agreed  upon  procedures  for 
verification.  Everyone  is  getting  the 
message.  There  are  no  winners  in  nu- 
clear war.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Milton 
for  taking  the  lead  on  this  issue  and  I 
share  his  resolution  for  our  careful 
consideration. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  be- 
coming a  matter  of  increasing  concern 
worldwide,  and 

Whereas  there  will  be  no  winners,  only 
losers  should  nuclear  war  come  to  pass,  and 

Whereas  the  very  survival  of  life  as  we 
know  It  depends  on  the  avoidance  of  a  nu- 
clear war,  and 

Whereas  nearly  60.000  Loudoun  Coun- 
tians  live  from  day  to  day  in  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  few  if  any  of  them  would  survive 
a  nuclear  attack  aimed  at  Washington,  D.C.. 
and 

Whereas  Loudoun  Countians  thereby 
have  a  vested  right.  If  not  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, to  participate  in  the  national  dialogue 
over  this  issue  which  affects  them  directly: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Loudoun  County.  Vir- 
ginia. Board  of  Supervisors  unanimously 
supports  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  immedi- 
ately begin  the  process  of  negotiating  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  productions, 
along  with  mutually  agreed  upon  proce- 
dures for  verification,  and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  President  Reagan.  Congressman 
Prank  Wolf,  and  Senators  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.  and  John  Warner  with  the  urgent  re- 
quest that  they  give  the  matter  their 
utmost  attention.* 


OPPOSING  DISABLED  VETS  CUTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly was  privileged  to  receive  from  Adj. 
Michael  Sicilia  and  Comdr.  James 
Cooper,  the  William  S.  Greene  Chap- 
ter of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  a  very  thought- 
fully worded  resolution  opposing  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposals  to 
make  cuts  in  the  program  of  assistance 
to  service-connected  disabled  veterans. 
There  are  many  places  in  which  we 
can  reduce  unnecessary  Federal  spend- 
ing and  I  hope  we  will  proceed  to  that 
this  year.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  error 
for  us  to  reduce  the  benefits  that  go  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans. 
We  as  a  nation,  owe  these  people  an 
enormous  debt  which  we  can  never 
fully  repay.  To  cut  back  on  the  funds 
that  go  to  provide  needed  assistance  to 
them  is  unworthy  of  a  nation  that  re- 
members its  debts  to  those  who  fought 
on  its  behalf,  and  who  incurred  injury 
in  the  course  of  that  defense. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
rejecting  the  administration's  proposal 
that  we  make  cuts  in  this  important 
program  and  I  urge  them  to  read  the 
resolution  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  making  clear  how  damaging 
such  cuts  would  be  to  many  deserving 
people. 

Opposinc  the  Elimination  op  VA  Depend- 
ency Allowances  por  Service-Connected 
Veterans  Rated  30  Percent  and  40  Per- 
cent Disabled  and  the  Termination  op 
THE  Subsistence  Allowance  por  Depend- 
ents op  All  Service-Connected  Disabled 
Veterans  Under  the  VA's  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Program 

Whereas.  In  1978  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  legislation  embodied 
in  Public  Law  95-479  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  allowances  on  a  pro- 
rated basis  to  service-connected  veterans 
rated  30  percent  and  40  percent  disabled: 
and 

Whereas,  the  payment  of  increased  sub- 
sistence allowances  for  dependents  to  veter- 
ans training  under  VA  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation has  been  a  part  of  the  program  since 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  16  of  the  78th 
Congress:  and 

Whereas,  the  current  Administration  has 
proposed,  as  part  of  Its  Fiscal  Year  1983 
budget  request,  to  eliminate  these  benefits: 
and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion could  result  in  the  monetary  loss  in 
benefits  currently  provided  to  some  320.000 
veterans  under  the  Compensation  Program 
and  a  significant  number  of  veterans  en- 
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rolled  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  for  ex- 
ample: 

A  service-connected  below  the  knee  ampu- 
tee who  has  a  spouse  and  two  children 
would  lose  $732  in  annual  compensation 
payments,  further. 

A  service-connected  veteran  with  a  spouse 
and  two  children  who  suffers  the  anatomi- 
cal loss  of  one  eye  and  who  is  training  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  will 
lose  $220  or  30  percent  in  overall  monthly 
VA  benefits;  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  strongly  opposes  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  seeks  to  eliminate  the  pay- 
ment of  VA  dependency  allowances  or  in- 
creased subsistence  payments  based  upon 
dependency  to  any  category  of  service-con- 
nected disabled  veteran  under  any  VA  pro- 
gram.* 


KILL  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  TAX 
RIPOFF 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  U>- 
morrow  I  shall  join  many  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  signing  the  discharge  pe- 
tition on  H.R.  5321.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
special  tax  benefits  provided  to  Con- 
gressmen in  the  late  hours  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress. 

I  recognize  that  a  discharge  petition 
is  a  highly  unusual  procedure,  but  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  this 
outrageous  tax  break  was  legislated  by 
Congress  and  implemented  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  requires  ex- 
traordinary measures. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  already 
engaged  in  a  lengthy  debate  on  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  cannot 
or  will  not  consider  the  repeal  legisla- 
tion In  the  near  future.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  have  a  full,  open  debate  on 
such  "sijecial  interest"  legislation  and 
a  clear  recorded  vote  on  how  Members 
of  Congress  stand  on  this  issue. 

Over  130  Congressmen  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  repeal 
the  tax  break.  But  cosponsoring  all 
the  bills  in  the  world  will  not  bring 
this  issue  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  The 
discharge  petition  will.  I  want  to  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  sign  this  peti- 
tion. Even  if  a  Member  supports  the 
tax  break,  no  Member  can  seriously 
argue  that  the  last  minute  effort  to 
add  this  nongermane  Senate  language 
to  a  House  bill  on  black  lung  benefits 
was  an  open,  honest  way  to  legislate 
such  an  important  issue. 

Because  of  the  unfairness  of  this  tax 
deduction,  I  have  pledged  not  to  tise  or 
take  advantage  of  what  the  Congress 
did.  I  will  file  my  tax  return  just  as  I 
did  last  year— as  if  this  special  deduc- 
tion simply  did  not  exist. 

I  share  the  anger  expressed  by.  many 
citizens  over  this  abuse.  I  believe  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  assure 
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the  people  we  represent  that  we  re- 
spect their  trust  and  make  sure  that 
no  one  could  fairly  criticize  us  for 
taking  advantage  of  public  office. 
That  is  why  I  will  refuse  the  tax  break 
just  as  I  refused  the  congressional  pay 
raise.  Very  simply.  Congressmen 
should  not  cash  in  on  their  public 
office  or  receive  any  special  treatment. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  this  session 
of  Congress  began,  I  joined  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  repeal  the  tax 
break.  I  also  wrote  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  urging  them  to 
revoke  the  outrageous  regulations  im- 
plementing the  tax  break.  A  quick 
repeal  of  the  tax  break  will  signal  to 
all  Americans  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
special  treatment  for  Congressmen. 

On  April  15,  millions  of  overtaxed 
Americans  will  file  their  income  tax 
returns.  That  will  be  a  day  of  infamy 
if  certain  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  claim  a  duduction  not 
available  to  all  citizens.  I  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  killing  the 
congressional  tax  ripoff.* 


CEA  GOLD  REPORT  A 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
economic  report  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers  this  year  included,  for 
the  first  time,  a  section  on  gold. 

Roy  W.  Jastram,  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  is  probably 
the  Nation's  foremost  authority  on 
the  history  of  prices.  In  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  16. 
Professor  Jastram  observes  that— 

A  respectable  case  can  be  made  for  or 
against  a  return  to  a  gold  standard.  This  is 
not  the  point  at  issue  here.  What  cannot  be 
condoned  are  faulty  statistics  and  erroneous 
reasoning  therefrom.  This  becomes  especial- 
ly alarming  when  it  occurs  in  an  official  doc- 
ument with  the  national  and  international 
influence  of  the  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  the  President. 

Professor  Jastram  analyzes  the  gold 
section  of  the  CEA  report  and  con- 
cludes that  it  "is  shot  full  of  errors  of 
statistical  reference  and  reasoning.  It 
is  shoddy  work. 

I  agree  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  sides  of  the  debate  over  whether 
we  should  restore  the  gold  convertibil- 
ity of  the  dollar,  which  was  suspended 
in  1971.  to  argue  from  the  basis  of 
competently  gathered  facts.  Unfortu- 
nately, by  this  measure,  the  CEA  re- 
port's section  on  gold  is  a  grave  disap- 
pointment. 

The  article  follows: 
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CEA's  Section  on  Gold  Displays  Shoddy 
Work 

(By  Roy  W.  Jastram) 

The  Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers each  year  issues  a  report  replete  with 
facts  and  figures  for  the  Presidents  use  and 
that  of  his  other  advisers.  This  year,  sur- 
prisingly and  for  the  first  time,  a  section  on 
the  gold  standard  has  been  included,  pre- 
empting the  report  of  the  Gold  Commission 
due  March  31. 

This  section  of  the  CEA  report,  pages  69- 
74.  is  shot  full  of  errors  of  sutistlcal  refer- 
ence and  reasoning.  It  is  shoddy  work,  and 
must  be  examined  because  it  is  an  influen- 
tial public  document.  I  will  give  only  a 
sample  of  the  errors. 

To  begin,  the  basic  flaw  is  the  use  of  the 
outmoded  price-index  numbers  of  Jevons- 
Sauerbeck.  Far  superior  index  numbers 
have  become  available  in  the  last  50  years 
and  methodology  has  been  vastly  improved. 
The  whole  section  leads  one  to  believe  that 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  on  the  subject  of 
the  gold  standard  and  price  stability  has 
been  published  since  the  1930s. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  *-eport's  use  of 
obsolete  information.  It  sutes  that  "Much 
of  the  claimed  price-level  sUbillty  achieved 
under  previous  gold  standards  is  based  on 
Gustav  Cassel's  observation  that  The  gen- 
eral level  of  prices  in  1910  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  1850.'  "  Cassel  made  this  ob- 
servation in  1930.  So  much  research  has 
been  done  since  1930  that  I  doubt  Cassel's 
one  statement  is  ever  referred  to  today  to 
support  anyone's  claims.  To  cite  Just  one 
volume,  the  famous  "A  Monetary  History  of 
the  United  States. "  by  Milton  Friedman  and 
Anna  Schwartz,  was  published  in  1963  and 
has  extensive  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Moreover,  public  record  of  the  Gold  Com- 
mission, meeting  in  open  session  since  Sep- 
tember 1981.  contains  considerable  evidence 
of  price  stability. 

The  chief  contention  of  the  entire  gold 
standard  section  in  the  CEA  report  is  that 
the  gold  standard  did  not  achieve  greater 
stability  in  price  levels.  To  the  contrary. 
Anna  Schwartz,  director  of  the  current  U.S. 
Gold  Commission,  said  last  month  in  a 
statement  before  a  conference  in  Rome  or- 
ganized by  Nomisma  (the  research  arm  of 
the  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavaro).  "Thus  the 
price  level  tended  to  revert  toward  a  long- 
run  stable  value  under  the  gold  standard, 
providing  a  degree  of  predictability  with  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  money." 

Next  Is  an  example  of  the  CEA  report's 
vague  conclusions  drawn  from  imprecise 
data.  Making  use  of  the  outmoded  Jevons- 
Sauerbeck  wholesale  price  index,  the  author 
breezily  states  that  'the  index  shows  large 
and  extremely  long  swings  in  price  history 
lasting  up  to  30  years.  Increases  and  de- 
creases were  on  the  order  of  30  percent  to  50 
percent."  But  the  years  when  this  occurred 
are  not  given. 

My  own  wholesale  price  index  in  "The 
Golden  Constant"  (1977)  shows  that  under 
the  gold  standard,  the  biggest  decline  was 
between  1879  and  1897.  to  the  extent  of  24.5 
percent.  The  largest  rise  was  by  46.3  percent 
between  1897  and  1914.  These  were  far  out 
of  line  with  any  other  such  swings  in  our 
gold-standard  history.  Even  so,  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  prices  was  at  an  average 
annual  compound  rate  of  2.6  percent— envia- 
ble from  the  perspective  of  today.  Some 
part  of  this  rise  has  to  be  considered  as  a 
return  to  "normal"  after  the  unprecedented 
drop  into  the  severe  depression  of  1897. 
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Here  is  an  example  of  the  CEA  report's 
comparison  of  incomparable  data.  The 
author  compares  the  period  1879-1913  (gold- 
standard  years)  with  the  period  1945-1980 
(perceived  by  him  as  non-gold-standard 
years).  He  compares  fluctuations  in  real  per- 
capita  income,  average  lengths  of  recessions 
and  average  unemployment  rates.  All  com- 
parisons favor  the  latter  period  of  1945- 
1980. 

This  is  a  fallacious  comparison,  because 
between  the  two  periods  two  structural 
shifts  occurred  in  American  society  of  a 
magnitude  that  created  a  watershed  in  our 
economic  history.  One  was  unionization  and 
the  other  the  great  social-support  programs 
inaugurated  by  the  New  Deal.  It  was  a  dif- 
ferent economic  world  l)efore  1914  and  after 
1945.  To  attribute  all  the  differences  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  gold  standard  is 
simplistic  indeed. 

A  final  point.  On  page  71  the  author  uses 
a  table  citing  percentage  changes  in  the 
price  level  from  1814  to  1849  and  from  1849 
to  1872  in  an  attempt  to  refute  price-level 
sUbility  under  the  gold  standard.  The 
United  States  was  not  on  the  gold  standard 
in  1814  or  in  1872  (the  latter  years  is  in  the 
"greenback"  period).  On  the  same  table,  the 
report  goes  on  to  compare  1814  with  1913. 
which  further  compounds  the  error,  since 
the  gold  standard  did  not  begin  until  20 
years  later,  in  1834.  These  are  simply  out- 
right mistakes  and  not  matters  of  Judgment. 
The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
author  doesn't  know  when  we  had  a  gold 
standard  and  when  we  didn't. 

A  respectable  case  can  be  made  for  or 
against  a  return  to  a  gold  standard.  This  is 
not  the  point  at  issue  here.  What  cannot  be 
condoned  are  faulty  statistics  and  erroneous 
reasoning  therefrom.  This  becomes  especial- 
ly alarming  when  it  occurs  in  an  official  doc- 
ument with  the  national  and  international 
Influence  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  the  President.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  outraged  by  the  over- 
zealous  and  heavy-handed  tactics 
adopted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  their  tax  collection  practices. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving mail  from  across  the  Nation 
from  honest  taxpaylng  citizens  com- 
plaining of  undue  harassment  by  this 
agency. 

This  public  outcry  has  prompted  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  4931.  the  Taxpay- 
er Protection  Act  (TPA).  Very  simply, 
my  legislation  requires  the  IRS  to  op- 
erate within  the  law  and  respect  the 
fundamental  constitutional  rights  of 
the  taxpayer. 

This  long-awaited  relief  is  needed  to 
restore  integrity  to  our  tax  collection 
system  and  to  rebuild  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  its  elected  officials. 

The  abuse  of  citizens  has  been  docu- 
mented in  all  walks  of  life  from  Con- 
gressmen to  doctors,  farmers,  attor- 
neys, accountants,  waitresses,  industri- 
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al  workers,  and  so  forth.  Today,  as  an 
example.  I  submit  a  letter  from  a 
mayor  of  a  Southern  city  telling  of  his 
story  of  harassment. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  much  interest  the 
attached  news  article  about  giving  needed 
relief  in  cases  of  proven  harassment  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  After  viewing  the 
national  T.V.  program  "60  Minutes"  on  No- 
vemlier  16.  1981.  I  realized  Congress  certain- 
ly needs  to  check  into  our  I.R.S.  System. 

Without  any  previous  notice  or  contact 
from  the  I.R.S. .  I  had  two  special  agents 
from  the  Criminal  Division  of  this  agency 
come  into  my  office  and  read  me  my  rights. 
They  proceeded  to  question  me  as  a  crimi- 
nal because  of  a  previous  association  in  land 
sales  with  a  partner  who  did  not  file  a  tax 
return. 

I  have  always  filed  my  tax  returns  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  fair  and  legal  basis. 
Never  until  this  day  have  I  been  contacted 
by  the  Civil  Division  of  the  I.R.S.  requesting 
financial  information  or  an  audit  to  see  if  I 
have  paid  the  proper  amount  of  tax.  Al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  that  I  have  ever 
defrauded  the  government,  these  so-called 
special  agents  from  the  I.R.S.  in  [name  of 
city  withheld],  have  all  but  'drummed  me 
from  office"  and  ruined  me  and  my  family. 
Consequently.  I  have  had  little  recourse  but 
to  sit  back  and  observe  this  total  injustice. 

I  did  immediately  contact  my  local  ac- 
countant and  attorney.  They  admitted  as  to 
never  seeing  this  approach  from  the  I.R.S. 
and  stated  that  It  would  be  advisable  if  I 
sought  help  from  expert  tax  attorneys  in 
[name  of  city  withheld].  This  legal  advice 
has  already  cost  me  >5.000  and  could  run  as 
high  as  $25,000  before  the  Criminal  Division 
decides  if  it  has  a  case  or  not.  My  attorney 
has  advised  me  to  have  no  contact  with 
these  special  agents,  because  anything  that 
I  might  say  could  be  used  against  me.  He  ex- 
plained that  there  are  now  26  special  agents 
operating  in  [name  of  State  withheld]  alone 
trying  to  originate  criminal  cases  to  Justify 
the  existence  of  their  Jobs. 

After  serving  my  country  in  combat 
during  World  War  II  and  my  community  as 
Mayor  for  20  years,  with  a  record  that 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have  to  sit  back  and  wait 
while  these  special  agents  use  their  unethi- 
cal tactics. 

They  have  been  to  all  local  banks  and 
business  associates  with  whom  I  have  had 
any  dealings  and  dropped  libelous  hints  to 
the  local  newspaper.  In  this  small  city  of 
14.000  people,  these  special  agents  have  in- 
sinuated to  local  citizens  that  as  their 
Mayor.  I  have  acted  as  a  criminal  with  no 
regard  for  mine  or  my  family's  reputation. 
A  man  can  be  ruined  by  such  malicious  in- 
sinuation regardless  of  the  eventual  out- 
come. 

I  would  have  gladly  secured  any  and  all 
records  if  I  had  been  approached  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  for  audit  from  the  Civil  Division 
of  the  I.R.S.  If  they  had  found  evidence  of 
fraud  it  could  have  then  been  turned  over  to 
the  Criminal  Division  or  whatever.  This 
method  of  Investigation  is  totally  Un-Ameri- 
can and  obviously  violates  rights  guaranteed 
every  citizen  under  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. Congress  needs  to  research  this 
problem  immediately,  for  this  Is  the  only 
governing  body  a  private  citizen  can  look  to 
for  protection. • 
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TIME  TO  PIPE  COAL 


HON.  RICHARD  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
here  in  Congress  know  there  are  no  in- 
stant solutions  to  the  Nation's  energy 
problems.  Even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  take  many  years  to 
overcome  the  constant  threat  that  is 
posed  to  national  security  and  to  eco- 
nomic stability  by  continued  reliance 
on  foreign  oil. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  this 
Nation  continue  to  pursue  those 
courses  of  action  designed  to  reduce 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  This 
country,  and  particularly  the  State  of 
Alabama  has  coal  in  abundance  be- 
neath its  own  soil  which  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  toward  this 
objective. 

We  also  have  the  industry  in  place 
and  the  resource  of  people  needed  and 
ready  to  mine  that  coal.  I  believe  that 
we  can  seriously  study  this  energy  al- 
ternative while  balancing  the  goals  of 
energy  independence  and  public 
health  standards. 

The  House  will  soon  be  considering 
legislation  which  will  provide  Federal 
eminent  domain  for  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines to  be  constructed.  The  February 
17  edition  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  contained  an  editorial  entitled 
"Time  to  Pipe  Coal,"  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

TiMi  TO  Pipe  Coal 

More  than  half  the  electricity  used  by 
Americans  is  generated  from  coal.  The  cost 
of  moving  coal  from  mine  to  powerplant  is  a 
major  factor  In  the  "light"  bills  millions  re- 
ceive every  month. 

That  cost  is  higher  than  It  needs  to  be. 
But  for  20  years,  the  railroads— which  carry 
65  percent  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  coun- 
try—have been  blocking  the  only  feasible  al- 
ternative to  the  large-scale  transport  of  coal 
t>etween  inland  states. 

The  alternative  is  to  pulverize  coal,  mix  it 
with  water  or  some  other  liquid  and  send 
the  resulting  slurry  through  pipelines. 

The  only  operating  coal  slurry  pipeline 
pumps  4.8  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  from 
Arizona  to  Nevada  at  a  cost  less  than  half 
what  It  would  be  If  shipped  by  rail. 

There  could  be  more  such  pipelines,  but 
the  railroads  won't  let  them  cross  their 
tracks. 

Bills  in  t>oth  Houses  of  Congress  would 
grant  coal  slurry  pipelines  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  similar  to  that  granted  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  during  World  War  II  (also  over 
rail  industry  opposition). 

Yet  for  some  curious  reason,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  taken  the  position  that 
this  would  be  an  unwarranted  federal  intru- 
sion into  a  matter  better  left  to  the  states. 

We  say  it's  curious,  because  coal  pipelines 
clearly  Involve  interstate  commerce  and  it 
was  the  federal  government  which  granted 
railroads  their  rights-of-way  back  in  the 
19th  century. 


The  railroads  have  tried  to  Justify  their 
opposition  by  pointing  out  that  many  West- 
em  states  are  already  short  of  water. 

This  is  a  smokescreen.  Not  only  can  slurry 
be  made  with  oil  or  methanol,  but  the  latest 
development  is  to  put  powdered  coal  in  cap- 
sules and  propel  them  with  air  pressure. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  could  introduce  some 
much-needed  competition  into  the  business 
of  transporting  coal  and  lower  prices  for 
consumers.  Congress  should  pass  the  legisla- 
tion giving  them  the  chance.* 


FINANCING  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  prospect  that  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  may  be  significantly 
reduced,  many  Americans  fear  that 
they  may  have  difficulty  financing 
their  educations.  The  cost  of  going  to 
school  is  shocking— a  4-year  degree 
from  a  first-rate  institution  costs  well 
over  $30,000,  and  graduate  studies  are 
even  more  expensive.  Clearly,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  individuals  and 
families  will  have  to  turn  to  alterna- 
tive methods  of  financing,  or  abandon 
their  hopes  for  a  college  education. 

Fortunately,  alternative  financing  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  scholarships  is 
offered  by  numerous  foundations  and 
private  organizations.  The  availability 
of  these  funds  is  limited  and  competi- 
tion for  them  is  strong,  but  a  resource- 
ful and  persistent  individual  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  obtaining  help 
from  sources  besides  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently, contains  information  that  may 
be  valuable  to  students  seeking  finan- 
cial aid.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  include  it  in  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues'  consideration: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19.  1982] 
Money:  On  the  College  Loan  Track 

(By  Karen  Leggett) 
Most  students  require  financial  aid  to 
graduate  from  college."  says  Alexandria  fi- 
nancial-aid expert  Robert  Leider.  "To  un- 
derstand financial  aid.  one  must  be  a  college 
graduate.  " 

That  paradox,  admits  Leider,  author  of 
the  popular  college-money  guide.  "Don't 
Miss  Out."  is  making  financial-aid  consult- 
ants as  common-place  as  income-tax  special- 
ists. But  he  and  others  claim  that  the 
search  for  college  funds  can  be  managea- 
ble—and profitable— in  spite  of  proposed 
cuts  in  federal  aid. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  reminders  and 
places  to  start: 

GO  now,  PAY  LATER 

Federally  guaranteed  loans  are  still  Just 
about  the  only  way  to  go  to  school  without 
paying  until  graduation.  For  the  first  time, 
as  is  generally  known,  students  in  families 
earning  more  than  $30,000  a  year  will  have 
to  prove  they  need  the  loan.  Under  current 
regulations,  a  family  with  one  child  and  two 
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parents,  an  annual  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$36,000  and  net  worth  of  $40,000.  would  be 
expected  to  contribute  $5,000  to  the  stu- 
dent's education.  If  the  costs  of  attending  a 
particular  college  tu-e  more,  the  student 
could  be  eligible  for  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan. 

The  adjusted  gross  income  figure  on  fed- 
eral tax  returns  (a  $2.000-$4.000  Individual 
Retirement  Account  started  before  April  15. 
for  example)  might  bring  a  family's  adjust- 
ed gross  inrome  below  the  $30,000  limit, 
making  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  possi- 
ble. 

The  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(Sallie  Mae)  has  a  new  loan  consolidation 
program  which  essentially  allows  students 
to  combine  or  refinance  outstanding  college 
loans  to  allow  longer  repayment  periods. 

For  students  eligible  for  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans,  but  unable  to  find  a  local  bank 
willing  to  make  the  loan.  United  Student 
Aid  (USA)  Funds  may  t>e  of  help.  This  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  corporation  based  in  Indian- 
apolis (800-428-9250)  guaranteed  $546  mil- 
lion worth  of  students  loans  in  1980.  USA 
Funds  also  finance  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  for  the  children  of  member  corpora- 
tions or  associations,  including  General 
Electric.  Air  Force  Aid.  Navy  Relief  Soci- 
eties and  and  Mobil  Oil. 

PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

Starting  this  year.  USA  Funds  also  will  fi- 
nance the  PLUS  program:  Parent  Loans  for 
University  Students,  available  locally  at  In- 
dustrial National  Bank,  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington  and  the  Navy  Federal  Credit 
Union.  Banks  in  both  Maryland  and  Virgin- 
ia are  expected  to  offer  PLUS  loans  in  time 
for  the  coming  school  year.  These  loans  are 
made  to  credit  worthy  parents  at  14  percent 
interest,  with  5-10  year  repayment  periods 
t>eginning  60  days  after  the  loan  is  taken 
out. 

This  "pay-as-you-go  category"  is  giving 
rise  to  the  greatest  diversity  and  innovation, 
because  it's  aimed  at  the  mass  of  middle- 
income  families  being  squeezed  out  of  feder- 
al lending  programs.  Independent  colleges 
are  beginning  to  develop  their  own  install- 
ment or  guaranteed  cost  plans. 

Says  Ken  Kohl,  financial  aid  director  at 
Georgetown  University  and  coauthor  of  Fi- 
nancing College  Education  (Harper  8t  Row. 
$5.95)  with  his  wife  Irene:  "Until  recently, 
colleges  have  been  unwilling  to  commit 
their  own  funds  to  finance  students'  educa- 
tion •  •  •  and  have  generally  relied  on  out- 
side plans." 

Illinois  and  Massachusetts  are  issuing  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds  to  provide  lending 
funds  to  private  colleges.  A  similar  proposal 
is  before  the  Maryland  legislature  and  loans 
may  be  available  by  fall. 

Among  private  foundations  which  make 
educational  loans: 

Pickett-Hatcher— Lends  to  students  from 
southeastern  states,  including  Virginia.  A 
100  percent  Increase  in  loan  applications  has 
depleted  funds  for  the  1982-83  school  year, 
although  those  already  receiving  Pickett- 
Hatcher  loans  may  reapply.  Applications  for 
the  following  year  should  be  submitted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  Oct.  1. 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Foundation  in  D.C.— 
Makes  about  200  no-interest  loans  every 
year  to  American  citizens  who  are  within 
one  year  of  a  degree  (graduate  or  under- 
graduate). Not  strictly  for  low-income  stu- 
dents, but  very  competitive. 

Private  tuition  assistance  plans,  the  ex- 
perts agree,  must  be  analyzed  as  carefully  as 
any  investment  strategy.  Some  options: 

A  brand-new  Tuition  Reserve  and  Deptosit 
Plan  open  to  anyone  in  the  country  requires 
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a  regular  passbook  savings  account  at  Citi- 
zens Bank  in  Georgia,  and  then  makes  loans 
of  2-3 1/^  times  the  amount  of  the  savings  ac- 
count at  1  percent  interest  per  month. 

The  Knight  Agency's  New  Insured  Tril- 
lion Payment  Plan  out  of  Boston  does  not 
require  a  savings  account,  but  monthly  pay- 
ments are  higher  ($475  a  month  for  a  four- 
year.  $5.000-year  loan). 

Riggs  National  Bank  offers  college  loans 
at  13  percent  interest,  although  the  rate  is 
expected  to  rise  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Another  possibility  is  establishing  a  credit 
line  on  which  checks  are  written  directly  to 
the  college,  with  interest  charged  if  and 
when  the  checks  are  written  (a  good  back- 
up source  for  emergencies,  says  Kohl). 

Schoolchex  are  available  nationwide  from 
Irving  Trust  in  New  York.  Girard  Bank  in 
Philadelphia  has  narrowed  its  Educhek  pro- 
gram to  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  and  a 
few  participating  colleges  (in  this  area. 
Marymount  College.  Washington  it  Jeffer- 
son, Georgetown.  George  Washington. 
George  Washington  Medical  Center). 

JUST  GO 

While  fewer  than  a  third  of  the  nations 
colleges  and  universities  offered  academic 
scholarships  four  years  ago.  says  consultant 
Leider,  almost  half  do  now. 

Some  schools  are  willing  to  match  other 
private  scholarships  a  student  has  t>een 
awarded.  "The  idea  being, '"  says  Leider. 
'"that  any  student  who  is  enough  of  a  hus- 
tler to  find  a  scholarship  will  not  only  make 
a  good  student,  but  .  .  .  and  this  is  even 
more  important  ...  a  good  alumnus  one 
day  and  feed  money  back." 

It  may  be  worth  spending  an  afternoon 
"hustling  "  at  the  Foundation  Center  at  1001 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  The  1982  edition  of 
Foundation  Grants  to  Individuals  lists  150 
foundations  which  provide  scholarships  to 
everyone  from  fourth-generation  Americans 
of  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  to  art  students  at 
colleges  with  Delta  Phi  Delta  chapters  to 
someone  with  the  name  "Downer." 

Many  financial  aid  counselors  throw  up 
their  hands  at  the  proliferation  of  comput- 
erized scholarship  searches.  One  of  the  best 
known.  Scholarship  Search  in  New  York,  is 
now  being  investigated  for  consumer  fraud. 

But  Washington  financial  aid  consultant 
Ed  Klein  says.  "  I  can't  prove  it.  but  my  per- 
sonal thought  is  that  the  student  who  is 
persistent  will  get  a  scholarship  from  25 
sourees  if  the  sources  are  reasonably  good." 

He  recommends  finding  out  if  the  search 
service  includes  need  and  non-need-based 
aid  loans  and  scholarships  and  offers  guar- 
antees or  refunds.  Also,  determine  the  cost 
per  source.  "If  you  pay  $25  and  get  five 
scholarship  possibilities,"  says  Klein, 
"you're  paying  $5  per  source  and  that's 
high."  He  advises  a  $2-$3  range. 

Montgomery  College  financial  aid  director 
Herm  Davis,  who  provides  a  computer 
search  and  counseling  service  In  Gaithers- 
burg— $40  for  a  minimum  of  25  sources- 
says  that  special  scholarships  may  not  go  to 
the  most  qualified  students  because  the  pro- 
gams  are  not  widely  advertised.  He  suggests 
checking  any  organization  with  which  stu- 
dents or  parents  are  affiliated.  Some  exam- 
ples: 

Eagle  Scouts  may  get  automatic  scholar- 
ships at  some  southern  schools  seeking 
"good  citizens."  The  National  Guard  offers 
$1.000-a-year  scholarships  with  much  less 
rigorous  service  requirements  than  ROTC. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  (members 
are  all  descendants  of  revolutionary  war  of- 
ficers) provides  up  to  $1,500  a  year  to  high 
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school  seniors  who  are  daughters  of  com- 
mlBsioned  officers  (current,  retired  or  de- 
ceased) in  any  branch  of  the  service.  (Last 
year,  more  than  100  students  applied  for 
about  10  scholarships:  this  year's  deadline  is 
April  15.) 

Another  possibility  is  putting  off  college 
temporarily  and  taking  advantage  of  corpo- 
rate-paid tuition  plans.  (Half  of  the  midsize 
and  large  corporations  pay  tuition  for  em- 
ployes.) 

Another  option:  a  cooperative  education 
program  in  which  a  student's  time  is  divided 
between  the  classroom  and  a  paying  job. 
(More  than  1.000  four-year  colleges— about 
one-third  of  the  country's  colleges— offer  co- 
op education  programs  with  businesses  in 
career-related  fields. )  A  clearinghouse  is  the 
National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation in  Boston. 

One  final  point  mentioned  repeatedly  by 
financial  aid  counselors:  Pill  in  every  blank 
on  every  form  and  pay  attention  to  dead- 
lines. 

"They  always  have  a  good  excuse."  laughs 
Ken  Kohl.  "I  was  in  Europe'  ...  I  broke 
my  leg'  .  .  .  my  parents  forgot.'  The  stu- 
dent is  responsible  for  the  student's  situa- 
tion and  they  have  to  see  the  deadlines  are 
met  by  whomever  else  is  involved." 

Getting  financial  aid  is  becoming  even 
more  competitive  than  getting  into  college 
in  the  first  place.  Counselors  stress  starting 
early,  with  both  parents  and  students  com- 
mitted to  finding  the  right  college  and  the 
best  way  to  pay  for  it. 

"You  can't  Just  say  I  can't."  "  says  Irene 
Kohl,  "because  you  can.""* 


IN  MEMORY  OP  WALT  YONKER 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  AUtSKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  19S2 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  Is  my  sad  duty  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  Walter  Yonker  of  Se- 
attle, a  leader  in  our  Nation's  fishing 
industry,  passed  away  suddenly  on 
March  14.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt. 

Wsdt  was  bom  in  1917  in  North 
Dakota.  After  receiving  his  degree  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  he 
began  his  35  years  of  service  to  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  as  a  seafood  in- 
spector for  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation in  1947.  After  many  good  years 
with  the  association,  he  retired  in 
1981.  but  continued  in  his  position  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Pacific 
Seafood  Processors  Association,  a  Job 
he  had  held  since  1967.  He  had 
planned  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Walt  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
many  changes  that  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry has  undergone  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  He  had  served  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea:  was  an  adviser 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion; and  a  member  of  the  Ocean  Af- 
fairs Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  He  received  numer- 
ous awards  and  honors  for  his  dedica- 
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tion  to  the  seafood  industry  and  the 
oceans  community. 

During  Walt's  time,  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  went  through  many  changes, 
expanding  from  a  small,  localized  in- 
dustry to  one  that  is  significant  to  our 
national  economy.  Walt  worked  hard 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  industry  and 
the  Congress  to  obtain  passage  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  which  has  enabled  our  in- 
dustry to  expand  and  has  introduced 
sound  conservation  and  management 
measures  to  the  waters  off  our  shores. 
He  and  I  worked  together  to  establish 
a  rational  scheme  to  regulate  seafood 
processing  waste.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  once  more  fightiflg  for 
survival  of  the  salmon  industry  in  the 
face  of  problems  that  had  arisen  with 
canned  salmon. 

While  I  am  sure  that  others  will  step 
forward  to  continue  Walt's  work,  none 
will  ever  be  able  to  fully  replace  him. 
Our  Nation  has  lost  a  good  man.* 


BISHOP  JAMES  ARMSTRONG 


HON.  DANffiL  B.  CRANE 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  National  Council  of  Churches 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  and  effective  voices  for  liberal 
social  programs  in  the  country.  There- 
fore, it  is  of  interest  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  to 
know  that  the  N.C.C.  has  elected 
Bishop  James  Armstrong  to  their  pres- 
idency. Bishop  Armstrong,  a  United 
Methodist,  has  had  a  career  which  has 
taken  him  to  a  wide  variety  of  loca- 
tions and  allowed  him  to  cultivate  nu- 
merous friendships  in  the  cause  of  the 
liberal  social  gospel. 

In  recognition  of  Bishop  Arm- 
strong's elevation  to  the  N.C.C.  presi- 
dency, I  call  my  colleagues"  attention 
to  the  following  article,  reprinted  from 
the  November  25,  1981,  issue  of  the 
Review  of  the  News. 

PROnLE 

Bishop  James  Armstrong,  the  newly  elect- 
ed president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  is  an  appropriate  choice  to  head 
an  organization  which  has  lobbied  over 
three  decades  for  a  variety  of  Leftwing 
causes.  Time  magazine,  reporting  on  Bishop 
Armstrong"s  elevation,  correctly  observed 
that  "for  years  the  N.C.C.  has  appeared  to 
be  little  more  than  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  at  prayer,  parroting  a 
liberal  political  line  "  That  appearance  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  altered  by  a  new  president 
who  has  been  actively  Involved  in  the  anti- 
war, racial  activism,  and  pro-abortion  move- 
ments. 

In  his  maiden  speech  to  N.C.C.  officials 
meeting  in  Cleveland.  Bishop  Armstrong 
said  that  churches  must  "unashamedly 
identify  with  the  poor  and  hungry""  but 
must  aVoid  a    "doctrinaire  approach""  that 
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might  align  them  too  closely  with  the  politi- 
cal Left  or  Right.  He  said  that  "the  church 
does  not  belong  in  the  pocket  of  either 
Adam  Smith  or  Karl  Marx.  It  belongs  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  must  be  free  to  bring  the 
judgments  of  God  to  bear  upon  every  politi- 
cal and  economic  system."  In  the  same 
speech,  the  57-year-old  United  Methodist 
prelate  was  also  critical  of  the  resurgence" 
of  racism  and  "zealous  nationalism'"  in  the 
United  States  and  declared  that  "the  cur- 
rent nuclear  arms  race  is  suicidal  madness."" 

James  Armstrong  was  bom  in  Marion.  In- 
diana, on  September  17.  1924.  After  serving 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
Armstrong  earned  degrees  from  Florida 
Southern  College  and  the  Candler  School  of 
Theology,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1952.  and  held  pastorates  in  Jacksonville 
and  Vero  Beach.  Florida.  He  was  pastor  of 
Broadway  Church  in  Indianapolis  from  1958 
to  1968.  Bishop  of  the  Dakotas  from  1968  to 
1980.  and  is  currently  the  spiritual  leader  of 
325.000  Methodists  in  Indiana.  Bishop  Arm- 
strong is  married  to  the  former  Phyllis 
Jeanne  Schaeffer  and  they  have  five  chil- 
dren. 

Although  he  was  active  in  the  racial  move- 
ment in  Indianapolis  during  the  Sixties. 
Bishop  Armstrong  really  Jumped  on  the 
"Liberal""  bandwagon  after  he  arrived  in 
South  DakoU.  He  went  to  South  Vietnam 
in  1969  and  was  a  contributor  the  following 
year  to  a  Vietnik  volume  entitled  "War 
Crimes  And  The  American  Conscience.""  He 
became  a  close  friend  of  radical  U.S.  Sena- 
tor George  McGovem  and  headed  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Religious  Leaders  for 
McGovem  in  1972. 

When  the  Communist-backed  revolution- 
aries of  the  American  Indian  Movement 
seized  hostages  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1973  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  reservation  in  South  Dakota.  Bishop 
Armstrong,  representing  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  sided  with  the  A.I.M.  ter- 
rorists instead  of  with  the  law-abiding 
Indian  leaders. 

In  1974.  Armstrong  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton to  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  to 
block  any  effort  to  halt  the  slaughter  of 
millions  of  unborn  babies  in  the  abortion 
chambers  of  America.  Speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights, 
a  group  for  whom  the  divine  admonition 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kill"'  has  no  meaning.  Arm- 
strong said:  "Ours  is  a  pluralistic  society. 
Any  attempt  to  write  one  particular  reli- 
gious viewpoint  into  law  seems  a  violation  of 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rlghts." 

Unfortunately.  no  Senator  asked  Bishop 
Armstrong  if  he  favored  wiping  off  the 
books  laws  against  murder,  rape,  and  theft 
since  these  too  represented  "one  particular 
religious  viewpoint"  and  might  therefore  be 
construed  as  '"a  violation  of  the  liberty  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  Rights."  Never  mind 
that  the  same  Bishop  Armstrong  who  favors 
the  death  penalty  for  an  Innocent  unbom 
child  opposes  the  death  penalty  for  convict- 
ed murderers.  Indeed,  he  stood  vigil  at  the 
Utah  State  Prison  to  protest  the  execution 
of  Gary  Gllmore  In  1977. 

After  returning  to  Indiana  In  September 
of  1980.  James  Armstrong  Joined  two  dozen 
"Liberal "  clergymen  In  attacking  the  Moral 
Majority  "for  its  moral  and  spiritual  arro- 
gance and  its  distortion  of  the  Gospel. "  It's 
all  right,  you  see.  for  "Llberar"  clergymen  to 
crusade  for  abortion  and  disarmament  and 
homosexual  rights,  but  when  Conservative 
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clergymen  take  an  opposite  position  it  be- 
comes "moral  and  spiritual  arrogance." 

The  election  of  1980  was  traumatic  for  the 
United  Methodist  prelate  because  "three 
personal  friends  went  down  to  defeat"— Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh.  Congressman  John  Brade- 
mas  of  Indiana,  and  Senator  George 
McGovem.  Writing  in  the  Christian  Centu- 
ry in  December.  Armstrong  quoted  the  radi- 
cal Brademas  as  having  told  him:  "Politi- 
cians can't  take  on  the  religious  extremists 
as  effectively  as  the  church  can.  It's  up  to 
people  like  you  ...  or  the  nuts  will  take 
over." 

In  the  same  article.  Bishop  Armstrong 
said  that  "a  resurgence  of  McCarthy  ism  and 
an  America  First'  mentality  is  not  Chris- 
tian. Trying  to  win  the  arms  race  (which 
military  experts  say  is  unwinnable)  is  not 
Christian.  Implying  that  equal  rights  for 
women  will  destroy  the  American  family  is 
not  Christian.  Nor  is  the  dehumanization  of 
the  expectant  mother  and  the  homosexual." 

For  the  next  three  years,  we  can  expect  to 
hear  more  of  this  "Liberal"  chat  from 
N.C.C.  president  James  Armstrong.  We  are 
confident,  however,  that  the  American 
people  will  reject  it  Just  as  convincingly  as 
they  rejected  three  of  Bishop  Armstrong's 
friends  in  November  1980.— J.J.D.* 
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MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  MUSEUM 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 


CHRISTIAN  C.  HAEBERLE  CELE- 
BRATES 50  YEARS  OF  VOLUN- 
TEER FIREFIGHTING 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  2,  the  Leonia.  N.J.,  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  is  bestowing  well-de- 
served recognition  on  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, former  Chief  Christian  C.  Hae- 
berle.  Mr.  Haeberle  is  in  his  50th  con- 
secutive year  of  active  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer firefighter  for  his  community. 
He  has  maintained  a  70-percent  par- 
ticipation record  in  this  half  century 
of  commitment  to  the  public  welfare. 

Though  the  longevity  of  his  service 
is  noteworthy  in  itself,  Mr.  Haeberle  is 
honored  by  the  citizens  of  Leonia,  as 
well,  for  the  distinction  with  which  he 
has  performed.  The  success  or  failure 
of  volunteerlsm  is  determined  by  the 
degree  of  concern  that  people  have  for 
one  another.  In  this  community,  resi- 
dents are  comfortable  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Christian  Haeberle  and  the 
dedicated  volunteer  fire  department 
are  prepared  to  respond  to  emergency 
situations  and  to  share  their  skills  and 
special  training  with  others  in  a  town 
where  people  do  care  for  other  people. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  Mr.  Haeberle  my 
congratulations,  my  commendations 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  my  very  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in.  his  en- 
deavors in  the  community  interest.* 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
31.  1882,  the  Wisconsin  State  Legisla- 
ture enacted  legislation  that  created 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum.  Since 
that  time,  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum  has  become  internationally 
known  for  its  innovative  exhibition 
techniques  and  scientific  studies.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  story  of  the  museum  as  it  cele- 
brates its  centennial. 

Unlike  many  museums  which  started 
from  private  collections,  the  Milwau- 
kee Public  Museum's  collections  had 
been  assembled  for  instructional  pur- 
poses and  public  display. 

Peter  Engelmann,  a  German  immi- 
grant and  educator,  believed  strongly 
in  learning  from  nature.  With  help 
from  his  students,  Engelmann  gath- 
ered natural  history  specimens  for  use 
at  the  German  English  Academy  he 
helped  to  establish  in  Milwaukee.  In 
1857.  Engelmann  as  a  cofounder  of  the 
Milwaukee  Natural  History  Society 
which  assumed  the  task  of  augment- 
ing and  managing  the  collections  at 
the  German  English  Academy.  By 
1882,  nearly  20,000  natural  objects  and 
artifacts  were  crowded  into  2,000 
square  feet  of  space  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  academy  and  exceeded  the  abili- 
ty of  the  society  to  maintain  them 
properly. 

This  led  the  society  to  offer  the  col- 
lection to  the  city  of  Milwaukee  pro- 
viding it  establish  a  public  museum. 
The  necessary  legislation  was  enacted 
by  the  State  legislature  on  March  31, 
1882.  A  board  of  tnistees.  appointed 
under  the  Wisconsin  charter,  held  its 
first  meeting  in  February  1883.  The 
board  studied  thoroughly  the  latest 
developments  in  other  museums  to 
provide  proper  exhibition  of  the  col- 
lection. By  the  end  of  1884  the  collec- 
tion was  installed  in  7,000  square  feet 
of  space  rented  in  the  Milwaukee  Ex- 
position Building.  A  staff  of  two  was 
hired,  and  the  museum  opened  to  the 
public. 

In  1887  the  Nation's  first  museum 
outreach  program  was  established  in 
Milwaukee  as  the  museum  began  the 
instruction  of  school  classes.  By  1912, 
a  separate  department  of  public  in- 
struction was  in  operation  to  loan 
specimens,  slides,  and  to  coordinate 
lectures  to  school  groups.  Such  service 
remains  an  important  function  today 
as  the  museum's  education  division 
which  annually  handles  classes  com- 
prising more  than  17,000  children.  In 
addition,  the  division  is  responsible  for 
special  tours,  lectures,  and  programs 
which  cater  to  pre-schoolchildren,  the 
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general  public,  the  handicapped,  the 
elderly  and  other  special  interest 
groups.  The  division  oversees  a  circu- 
lating collection  of  16,000  films.  3,500 
multimedia  items  and  1.100  small  ex- 
hibits. 

In  1890  the  Milwaukee  public 
museum  was  the  first  in  the  country 
to  construct  a  total  habitat  group  by 
depicting  a  muskrat  colony  in  a  real- 
istic setting.  Habitat  groups  are  now  so 
familiar  to  the  museum  visitor  that  we 
tend  to  forget  that  this  first,  detailed 
example  set  up  by  Carl  Akeley,  was  a 
revolutionary  departure  from  museum 
exhibits  not  only  of  its  day  but  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  the  1900's.  the  museum  began  to 
assemble  excellent  collections  of  mate- 
rials from  native  North  American 
tribes.  Its  collections  today  represent 
cultures  around  the  world. 

In  the  1960's  the  construction  of  the 
new  building  allowed  the  museum  to 
develop  other  innovative  exhibitions. 
The  use  of  the  "diorama"  was  expand- 
ed as  a  major  exhibition  method  in 
theme  presentations  unique  anywhere 
in  the  museum  world.  Exhibit  areas 
often  include  atmospheric  simulations 
through  changes  in  flooring  and  walls, 
audio  supplements,  and  participatory 
opportunities. 

Among  its  most  popular  exhibits  are 
the  Streets  of  Old  Milwaukee,  the  Eu- 
ropean Village— which  depicts  33 
ethnic  cultures  in  the  Old  World— and 
the  Urban  Habitat— which  depicts 
man's  relationship  to  his  environment 
through  history  from  prehistoric  rock 
shelter  to  modem  skyscraper.  Present- 
ly the  museum  is  constructing  a  major 
new  exhibit  to  be  called  the  Third 
Planet— Earth,  to  open  in  the  fall  of 
1983  as  part  of  the  centennial  observ- 
ance. 

In  addition,  the  museum  has  con- 
ducted foreign  fieldwork  that  has  been 
recognized  by  the  National  Geograph- 
ic Society  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  published  scientific  and 
general  interest  publications,  and  pro- 
vided educational  programing  and  spe- 
cial events  to  augment  its  unique  ex- 
hibits. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  excellence  and  dedica- 
tion has  made  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum  a  cultural  landmark  of  which 
all  citizens  in  the  United  States  can  be 
proud.  During  this  month,  in  which  we 
celebrate  the  museum's  creation  100 
years  ago,  I  congratulate  the  Milwau- 
kee Public  Museum  and  all  the  people 
who  have  contributed  to  its  great- 
ness.« 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Edward  G.  Jefferson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co..  recently  delivered  a  speech  that 
touches  on  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant economic  issues  facing  our 
Nation.  As  Mr.  Jefferson  correctly 
points  out  in  his  remarks,  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  recovery  plan  is  ba- 
sically sound:  however,  "some  mid- 
course  adjustments  are  necessary  to 
revive  an  economy  that  too  long  has 
been  running  far  below  capacity."  In 
order  to  share  Mr.  Jefferson's  speech 
with  my  colleagues.  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

INTERNATIOIIAL  COMPrriTIVKKESS 

(By  Edward  G.  Jefferson) 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  In  our  nation's 
affairs  in  which  we  either  move  forward  and 
build  on  the  economic  foundation  laid  by 
President  Reagan  and  Congress  last  year,  or 
continue  the  years  of  indulgence— of  living 
beyond  our  means. 

In  fixing  this  course,  we  must  recognize 
that  President  Reagan's  plan  for  long-term 
revltallzatlon  of  the  nations  economy  is 
sound.  Reduced  growth  In  federal  spending. 
Improved  capital  formation  and  recovery, 
lower  taxes  and  a  strong  national  defense 
capability  are  essential  pillars  on  which  to 
build  our  future.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  this  basic  change  In  national  direction 
Is  not  made  easily.  The  President  did  not  get 
all  he  sought  from  Congress,  and  his  pro- 
gram has  not  had  time  to  make  a  substan- 
tial Impact. 

That  said,  however,  the  Administration 
and  Congress  are  acutely  aware  that  circum- 
stances have  changed  since  the  middle  of 
last  year  and  that  some  mid-course  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  to  revive  an  economy 
that  too  long  has  been  running  far  below  ca- 
pacity. High  unemployment  and  lack  of 
business  liquidity  have  become  urgent  prob- 
lems. The  maintenance  of  public  confidence 
in  President  Reagan's  program  requires 
early  improvement  In  the  economy.  If 
public  confidence  wanes,  we  will  have  lost  a 
prime  opportunity  to  chart  a  course  toward 
sustained  economic  growth  and  Internation- 
al competitive  vigor. 

At  this  point  In  our  economic  battle.  I  see 
greater  risk  in  economic  stagnation  than  In 
inflation.  And  so  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  must  push  in  concert  for  the  "high 
ground"  of  economic  recovery. 

What  adjustments  must  we  make?  The 
same  cooperative  spirit  which  led  to  last 
year's  far-reaching  economic  changes  Is 
again  required.  We  need  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  ways  to  moderate  the  size  of 
future  budget  deficits. 

By  way  of  example,  we  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  proposals  such  as  those  of- 
fered by  Senator  Domenicl  to  limit  the  In- 
dexing of  entitlement  programs,  while  seek- 
ing more  permanent  solutions  to  bring 
under  control  the  rapid  growth  in  this  por- 
tion of  Federal  spending.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  defense  expenditures  can  probably 
be  moderated,  although  this  assessment  is 
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difficult  for  the  layman.  Remember  that  a 
strong  economy  is  a  vital  part  of  a  strong 
national  defense. 

On  the  revenue  side,  we  should  reevaluate 
the  safe  harbor  leasing  tax  provisions  for 
business.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  contribut- 
ed as  effectively  to  long-term  economic 
growth  as  do  other  capital  recovery  provi- 
sions. In  addition,  a  partial  delay  in  the  1983 
phase  of  the  tax  reduction  plan  should  be 
considered. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  been  successful 
in  combating  inflation  through  its  monetary 
policy  and  programs.  When  this  policy  was 
adopted  in  1979.  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
economy  was  Inflation.  But  today,  the  risk 
of  economic  stagnation,  brought  on  in  part 
by  high  and  sharply  fluctuating  interest 
rates,  is  greater  than  the  risk  of  renewed  in- 
flation. 

Action  to  moderate  budget  deficits,  cou- 
pled with  today's  reduced  Inflation,  would 
give  the  Fed  leeway  to  Join  with  the  Admin- 
istration in  seeking  economic  recovery  as 
first  priority. 

Overall.  I  would  wish  that  the  merchants 
of  gloom  would  take  a  vacation  or  lower 
their  voices.  Confidence  Is  an  essential  In- 
gredient In  our  programs.  Ask  yourself  why 
so  many  in  foreign  lands  want  to  Invest 
their  money  right  here  in  our  country.  That 
is  surely  the  highest  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  to  our  system  and  our  prospects. 

So.  let  me  turn  now  to  the  world's  com- 
petitive marketplace  where  the  U.S.  Is  in- 
creasingly challenged.  More  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  cars  sold  in  this  country  are  for- 
eign-made. Nearly  20  percent  of  all  apparel 
bought  by  Americans  Is  Imported.  Other  na- 
tions supply  as  much  as  half  of  "nuts  and 
bolts"  items  like  castings,  valves  and  fasten- 
ers. Even  in  sophisticated  markets  such  as 
machine  tools  and  electronics,  the  U.S.  is 
beginning  to  lose  its  market  position  to  com- 
petition. 

During  the  past  several  decades,  the  world 
industrial  competitive  order  has  undergone 
major  transformation. 

(1)  As  tariffs  were  lowered,  trade  in- 
creased. Today,  exports  of  industrial  nations 
account  for  about  17  percent  of  their  collec- 
tive ONP.  double  the  percentage  of  20  years 
ago. 

(2)  Multinational  corporations  grew  in  im- 
portance, making  and  marketing  goods 
around  the  globe,  contributing  to  economic 
development  in  their  host  countries,  but 
sometimes  existing  uneasily  with  less-than- 
hospltable  governments. 

(3)  The  European  Common  Market  and 
Japan  became  major  economic  and  competi- 
tive forces  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  consolidat- 
ed its  Influence  In  substantial  areas  of  the 
world  .  .  .  newly  Industrialized  and  resource- 
rich  nations  emerged  as  competitive  "play- 
ers" of  consequence. 

(4)  The  oil  crisis  of  1973-74  suddenly 
changed  the  pricing  of  energy.  The  industri- 
al world's  economic  growth  slowed  as  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  global  Income  was 
abruptly  shifted  to  oil-producing  nations 
and  governments  adjusted  policies  to  deal 
with  surging  inflation. 

(5)  And  in  many  nations,  government- 
managed  social  services  grew  rapidly,  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  private  sector. 

These  changes  have  coalesced  to  create  a 
dynamic  global  competitive  environment  of 
which  the  United  States  is.  of  necessity, 
much  more  a  part  than  we  were  two  decades 
ago.  On  a  constant  dollar  basis,  our  exports 
have  more  than  tripled  since  1960  and  Im- 
ports have  risen  almost  as  rapidly.  Yet,  the 
U.S.  competitive  margin  in  some  industries 
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has  either  disappeared  or  is  shrinking.  Our 
share  of  world  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  has  dropped  by  a  third  in  two  dec- 
ades. 

In  examining  these  problems,  it  is  fashion- 
able and  often  instructive  to  examine  the 
elements  of  success  in  certain  Japanese  in- 
dustries. It  is.  however,  often  forgotten  that 
there  are  equally  good  examples  right  here 
at  home.  And  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
these  homegrown  examples  can  be  more  di- 
rectly helpful.  For  It  is  difficult  to  trans- 
plant from  Japan  the  methods,  traditions, 
and  disciplines  of  their  essentially  homoge- 
neous society  to  our  own  pluralistic  one. 

Our  computer  and  telecommunications  in- 
dustries remain  in  the  vanguard.  We  lead  in 
aerospace  technology  with  all  that  this 
means  In  many  fields.  Including  national  de- 
fense. 

Progress  in  these  and  other  industries  is 
buttressed  by  exceptional  science  and  engi- 
neering capabilities  in  the  universities  and 
industry,  as  well  as  by  high  competence  in 
the  construction  and  engineering  crafts. 
The  chemical  industry,  which  I  know  best, 
is  a  strong  international  competitor.  This 
competitive  vitality  has  many  sources.  For 
one  thing,  we've  had  some  natural  advan- 
tages upon  which  we've  capitalized.  A  large 
domestic  market  has  enabled  the  Industry 
to  develop  cost-effective  economies  of  scale. 
Beyond  this  competitive  foundation,  howev- 
er, chemical  industry  management  has  paid 
attention  to  other  elements  which  have 
helped  to  establish  its  competitive  health: 

Historically,  research  and  development 
has  been  supported  by  top  management. 
The  Industry  accounts  for  10  percent  of  all 
research  expenditures  In  the  U.S.,  or  close 
to  twice  lU  share  relative  to  ONP. 

Although  chemical  manufacture  in  classi- 
cal terms  many  be  defined  as  maturing,  the 
Industry  has  never  viewed  Its  opportunities 
as  limited.  It  has  steadily  broadened  its  base 
by  developing  evolutionary,  high-value 
product  lines. 

Diverslfcatlon  into  new.  yet  related,  busi- 
nesses and  technologies  has  been  common. 
This  is  evident  in  substantia]  parilcipation 
In  electronics  and  businesses  based  on  the 
biological  sciences  and  other  high-technolo- 
gy areas. 

Productivity  Improvement  and  cost  reduc- 
tion have  been  pushed  vigorously.  Conserva- 
tion programs,  for  instance,  have  cut  the  In- 
dustry's energy  consumption  per  unit  of 
output  by  25  percent  since  1972.  Physical 
production  per  man-hour  has  tripled  over 
the  past  two  decades  and  is  twice  the  aver- 
age level  for  total  U.S.  manufacturing. 

Chemical  industry  Investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment,  a  key  to  Improved  pro- 
ductivity, has  averaged  between  6  and  8  per- 
cent of  sales  since  1970.  This  Is  roughly  a 
third  higher  than  the  investment  rate  for 
the  total  manufacturing  Industry. 

Finally,  the  chemical  Industry  has  worked 
hard  both  to  build  exports  and  to  establish 
plants  and  offices  overseas. 

What  can  we  learn  from  the  chemical  In- 
dustry's experience?  First,  to  l>e  competitive 
on  a  world  scale,  an  Industry  must  fund  re- 
search and  development  to  update  product 
lines  and  Introduce  new  businesses  as  mar- 
kets and  technologies  change.  Second,  any 
industry— whether  It  is  young  or  maturing- 
must  constantly  work  to  reduce  costs  and 
must  earmark  a  share  of  profits  to  modern- 
ize plants.  And  third,  to  compete  Interna- 
tionally, Industries  must  think  globally, 
finding  the  right  mix  between  exports  and 
overseas  investment. 
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Let  me  explore  some  of  these  points  more 
closely,  and  I  shall  begin  with  research  and 
development— a  function  which  lies  at  the 
heari  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  strategy. 
This  nation's  scientific  competence  is  as 
strong  as  it  has  ever  been.  There  are  Indica- 
tions, however,  that  U.S.  industry  is  not  as 
effective  as  in  the  past  at  applying  scientific 
and  engineering  advances  to  generate  new 
products  and  processes.  New  venture  intro- 
ductions dropped  sharply  in  the  1970's.  The 
percentage  of  U.S.  patents  issued  to  foreign 
residents  has  steadily  increased.  Aggregate 
research  and  development  spending  in  this 
country  declined  in  the  last  decade  relative 
to  expenditures  by  other  industrial  nations. 

To  suppori  and  generate  Innovation  at  Du 
Pont,  we  firmly  believe  that  senior  manage- 
ment must  be  closely  Involved  with  research 
and  development.  An  awareness  of  the  fun- 
damental role  of  technology  must  permeate 
business  decision  making.  Research  must  be 
supported  by  a  consistent  level  of  funding 
and  management  attention  to  achieve  both 
short-  and  long-term  objectives. 

Beyond  the  pursuit  of  better  products  and 
technology,  business  must  work  with  gov- 
ernment and  other  elements  of  society  to 
create  a  cohesive  thrust  towards  strengthen- 
ing our  international  competitiveness. 

First,  the  United  SUtes  must  build  on  its 
Inherent  competitive  strengths.  We  have 
seen  in  the  examples  of  the  petroleum  and 
chemical  industries  some  of  the  needed  ap- 
proaches. We  have  in  this  country  Industrial 
facilities  of  world  scale  and  a  generous  array 
of  natural  resources.  We  have  a  matchless 
base  of  scientific  and  engineering  talent  and 
of  craftsmanship,  together  with  a  heritage 
of  individual  initiative  and  entrepreneurial 
risk  taking.  One  example  from  Japan  should 
be  heeded.  It  is  found  in  their  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  future.  Our  task  is 
to  better  employ  our  Indigenous  strengths 
and  to  fashion  solutions  to  competitive 
problems  that  are  firmly  in  the  American 
mold. 

Second,  we  can  also  gain  from  the  Japa- 
nese concept  of  government-industry  rela- 
tions. Not  that  we  want  to  establish  an 
American  version  of  MITl. '  But  government 
in  Japan  recognizes  that  the  nation's  pros- 
perity is  closely  allied  to  the  success  of  its 
private  sector.  The  Japanese  view  their  suc- 
cessful business  institutions  as  national 
assets.  How  many  of  us  think  of  the  Bell 
Laboratories,  or  Du  Font's  Experimental 
Station,  or  California's  "Silicon  Valley "  or 
Houston's  energy  companies  as  national 
assets? 

Corporations,  of  course,  don't  need— and 
are  not  asking  for— sympathy.  But  a  better 
understanding  of  their  importance  to  the 
nation's  economic  and  social  fabric  is 
needed.  For  example,  it  would  help  consid- 
erably if  voters  and  political  leaders  under- 
stood that  world-scale  facilities  and  strong 
technological  and  financial  resources  are 
crucial  to  the  international  competitiveness 
of  many  industries.  France  and  Japan  are 
literally  encouraging  companies  to  combine 
so  they  can  compete  effectively  on  a  global 
scale.  Much  of  our  thinking  on  competition, 
however,  remains  based  on  an  analysis  of 
domestic  business. 

Third,  this  nation  must  strengthen  Its 
competitiveness  by  adhering  to  certain  fun- 
damentals. Perhaps  most  important  is  the 
difficult  road  to  restoring  a  better  balance 
between  consumption  and  savings  and  in- 
vestment. Savings  and  investment  provide 


■  The  Japanese  ministry  responsible  for  Industrial 
and  International  trade  policy. 
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the  underpinning  upon  which  productivity 
and  competitiveness  are  built. 

Americans  typically  save  at  about  one- 
third  the  rate  of  the  Japanese,  Germans 
and  even  the  British.  As  a  consequence,  the 
U.S.  allocates  90  percent  of  its  productive 
resources  to  consumption  and  only  10  per- 
cent to  new  plants  and  equipment. 

In  this  decade.  Japan  and  Europe  still 
project  Investment  rates  about  double  those 
of  the  U.S.  The  American  choice  to  Invest  in 
"today"  rather  than  in  "tomorrow  "  has  lim- 
ited productivity  growth.  The  rate  of 
growth  in  output  per  employee  has  slowed 
throughout  the  Industrial  world,  but  most 
nations  still  show  faster  rates  of  productivi- 
ty growth  than  we  do. 

Fourth,  people  are  a  key  factor  in  the 
competitive  equation.  In  times  that  require 
increasing  technical  skills,  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  must  have  strong  scien- 
tific and  technical  curricula  and  the  private 
sector  must  provide  support  and  encourage- 
ment. Business  can  do  more.  We  should  put 
added  emphasis  on  employee  training  and 
continuing  education,  so  that  the  skills  of 
our  work  force  match  the  pace  of  technolog- 
ical change. 

Fifth,  the  United  SUtes  must  carefully 
weigh  its  trade  policies  during  the  current 
rising  tide  of  protectionist  sentiment  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  growth  of  trade 
among  Industrial  nations  in  recent  decades 
is  partly  a  result  of  carefully  structured 
multilateral  agreements.  However,  many  na- 
tions still  engage  in  some  forms  of  protec- 
tionism, with  many  varieties  of  nontariff 
barriers.  In  this  period  of  heightened  con- 
cern over  U.S.  competitiveness,  we  should  be 
careful  not  construct  new.  shortsighted, 
seemingly  advantageous  trade  policies 
which  may  place  American  business  Inter- 
ests—and hence  the  American  consumer— at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  longer  range. 
Neither  should  we  unilaterally  lower  trade 
barriers  If  other  nations  don't  reciprocate. 
As  trade  Representative  William  Brock  has 
said.  "Reciprocity  will  not  become  a  code 
word  for  protectionism,  but  it  will  be  used  to 
state  clearly  our  insistence  on  equity." 

Finally,  It  is  essential  for  government, 
business  and  labor  leaders  to  adopt  a 
"global  mentality."  For  those  of  us  in  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  it  means  that  the  proper 
pers|)ectlve  is  one  in  which  opportunities  in 
Frankfurt  and  Tokyo  are  as  important  as 
those  in  Chicago  and  Houston.  Not  so  very 
long  ago.  many  American  companies— my 
own  included— concentrated  on  the  U.S. 
market,  exporting  when  we  had  excess  ca- 
pacity and  cutting  back  when  we  didn't.  The 
shortcomings  of  such  a  policy  in  today's 
world  are  obvious.  Whether  with  a  fiber,  an 
engineering  plastic  or  a  crop  protection 
chemical.  Du  Pont  now  designs  Its  strategies 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

In  summary,  American  government,  busi- 
ness and  labor  must  face  the  reality  that 
strong  international  competition  is  here  to 
sUy.  The  U.S.  no  longer  has  the  luxury  of 
what  someone  recently  said  was  our  "effort- 
less superiority  "  in  technology  and  econom- 
ic strength  for  the  twenty  years  following 
World  War  II.  We  have  the  resources  and 
talents  and  many,  many  examples  of  suc- 
cess. We  must  put  our  objectives  in  clearer 
focus  and  muster  the  will  for  their  achieve- 
ment. 

On  the  immediate  economic  front,  we 
cannot  afford  a  continuation  of  no  growth 
in  real  economic  output  such  as  we  have 
seen  over  the  last  three  years.  The  funda- 
mentals of  President  Reagan's  program  are 
right  on  Urget,  but  mid-course  fiscal  and 
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monetary  adjustments  are  needed.  Delay 
may  cost  us  In  unacceptable  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  In  underutilized  capacity. 

Longer  term,  we  must  take  the  steps  I 
have  described.  Encouraging  technological 
Innovation,  building  on  our  strengths,  im- 
proving the  savings  and  investment  environ- 
ment, better  utilizing  people,  fostering  equi- 
table trade  and  creating  a  global  outlook. 
These  elements  will  not  slip  into  place  easily 
or  overnight.  Time  and  commitment  and 
changes  in  attitudes  are  required. 

Such  changes  are  happily  in  prospect.  Top 
semiconductor  and  computer  companies  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  Joint  research. 
Labor  leaders  are  proposing  cost-price  trade- 
offs to  help  restore  an  industry's  competi- 
tiveness. Political  leaders  are  speaking  out 
on  how  to  compete  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

All  of  this  is  encouraging.  Yet  more  than 
pronouncements  and  proposals  are  needed. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  Invent,  innovate 
and  experiment.  We  must  be  ready  to  make 
long-term  commitments.  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  the  Ulent  and 
the  resources  and  the  toughness  of  mind  to 
compete  in  the  international  marketplace. 
Today's  challenges  are  testing  our  mettle. 
But  if  we  respond  with  imagination  and 
vigor,  our  nation  and  our  lives  will  be  better 
for  it.* 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  F-16S  TO 
JORDAN 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  key 
Juncture  in  the  search  for  Middle  East 
peace  approaches.  President  Reagan 
continues  on  a  course  to  damage  our 
alliance  with  Israel  by  arming  its  en- 
emies. Israel  will  soon  be  withdrawing 
from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Camp  David  peace 
accord.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  his  willingness  to 
sell  F-16  Mobile  Hawk  fighter  planes 
to  Jordan. 

Strategically,  these  actions  place 
Israel  in  a  position  of  weakened  na- 
tional security  at  a  time  when  its  de- 
fense posture  is  unsettled.  Israel's  loss 
of  valuable  air  training  space,  and 
buffer  zone  as  a  result  of  the  Sinai 
withdrawal,  coupled  with  Jordan's  ac- 
quisition of  advanced  fighter  planes 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  already  threat- 
ens Israeli  security.  The  sale  of  Ameri- 
can planes  to  Jordan  would  only 
worsen  Israel's  prospects  for  future 
safety. 

The  countries  that  border  Israel's 
eastern  front— Jordan,  Iraq,  Syria,  and 
Saudi  Arabia— possess  a  massive  com- 
bined tank  force,  larger  than  NATO's. 
This  presents  a  clear  and  grave  danger 
to  Israel.  Yet,  even  with  this  threat, 
Israel's  air  force  provides  a  powerful 
shield  on  which  it  can  depend.  In  fact. 
Jordanian  leaders  expressed  publicly 
after  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  offensive 
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that  its  inadequate  air  defense,  com- 
pared to  Israel's,  kept  them  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  war. 

Only  6  months  after  the  United 
States  agreed  to  arm  Saudi  Arabia 
with  AW  AC'S,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposes  to  further  embolden  Is- 
rael's enemies  with  another  short- 
sighted arms  sale.  The  result  would  be 
to  place  sophisticated  weaponry  in  the 
possession  of  another  unstable  govern- 
ment that  we  cannot  triist  as  an  ally 
and  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Israel's 
defensive  strength,  its  air  force. 

Politically,  as  well  as  strategically, 
the  potential  sale  of  P-16's  to  Jordan 
reflects  poorly  on  the  United  States 
and  hampers  efforts  to  achieve  Middle 
East  peace.  And,  it  would  devastate 
our  partnership  with  Israel. 

The  President  has  offered  an  unreal- 
istic picture  of  strategic  military  plan- 
ning to  defend  the  proposed  sale  to 
Jordan.  It  serves  as  a  reminder  of  last 
year's  debate  on  the  sale  of  AW  AC'S  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  during  which  the  admin- 
istration veiled  its  true  intentions  by 
offering  senseless  explanations  of  how 
the  sale  would  benefit  U.S.  interests. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  justifiable  reason 
to  make  the  AWAC's  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  there  is  no  Justifiable 
reason  to  allow  this  one— F-16's  to 
Jordan— either. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency, candidate  Reagan  pledged  to 
re-establish  the  United  States  image 
as  a  reliable  ally.  Yet.  he  has  failed  to 
carry  out  his  promise  to  our  strongest 
and  most  dependable  Middle  Eastern 
ally.  Israel.  By  supplying  air  support 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  by  delaying  the 
shipment  of  E-15  and  E-I6  fighter 
planes  to  Israel,  he  has  twice  broken 
written  agreements  with  Israel  within 
6  months. 

By  working  with  Israel,  past  admin- 
istrations have  encouraged  construc- 
tive interdependence  between  Middle 
Eastern  nations.  In  1978  the  basis  for 
lasting  peace  was  established  when 
Israel  and  Egypt,  with  American  en- 
couragement, signed  the  Camp  David 
accord.  However,  because  of  the 
AWAC's  sale,  the  death  of  Egypt's 
President  Sadat  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's current  policies,  stabili- 
ty in  the  Middle  East  is  less  certain 
than  ever.  We  in  Congress  must 
demand  that  the  administration  not 
abandon  our  most  consistent  ally  in 
that  troubled  area. 

The  sale  of  E-16's  to  Jordan  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  for  America.  It 
must  be  stopped.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  effort  and  to 
voice  their  strong  opposition.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  was  not  able  to  be  recorded 
on  S.  2254,  the  temporary  extension  of 
flexitime  for  Federal  employees.  I  do 
support  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."* 


MARIJUANA  AND  HEALTH! 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  nrDiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  March  24,  1982. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Makijdana  and  Health 

It  happens  at  almost  every  high  school 
convocation  at  which  I  speak.  During  the 
questlon-and-answer  period,  a  student  asks 
whether  I  support  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana. When  I  respond  that  I  do  not,  I  am 
greeted  by  a  mixture  of  applause  and  good- 
natured  calls  of  disapproval.  These  reac- 
tions came  to  mind  as  I  read  a  recent  report. 

The  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Marijuana  and  Health. '  calls  the 
increased  use  of  marijuana  by  Americans  a 
"serious  national  concern"  with  a  "demon- 
strated high  potential  risk  to  human 
health."  At  the  same  time,  the  report  notes 
that  many  of  the  most  important  questions 
about  marijuana  remain  unanswered.  Pre- 
pared by  a  panel  of  twenty-two  distin- 
guished doctors  and  scientists  over  a  period 
of  some  fifteen  months,  the  report  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  to  be  pub- 
lished to  date. 

According  to  the  report,  marijuana  is  the 
nation's  most  widely  used  Illicit  drug.  About 
one  quarter  of  the  population  has  tried  it. 
and  twenty-three  million  Americans— ado- 
lescents and  young  adults,  for  the  most 
part— smoke  it  at  least  once  a  week.  About 
seven  percent  of  high  school  seniors  and 
five  percent  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
use  the  drug  every  day.  As  the  report  Im- 
plies, these  figures  demand  close  attention 
to  the  effects  of  marijuana  on  human 
health. 

The  report  points  to  several  health  prob- 
lenw  which  appear  to  be  well  documented. 
Marijuana  impairs  coordination  and  percep- 
tion for  hours  after  use.  so  a  person  who 
drives  a  car  or  operates  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous machine  while  under  the  Influence 
of  the  drug  cannot  do  so  safely.  The  adverse 
effect  of  marijuana  on  memory  and  speech 
makes  study  and  learning  more  difficult  for 
the  young  person  who  uses  the  drug.  Be- 
cause marijuana  smoke  is  similar  to  tobacco 
smoke  in  many  ways,  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  prolonged  use  may  lead  to  lung 
cancer  or  other  respiratory  disease.  Marijua- 
na often  gives  the  user  a  pleasant  feeling, 
but  it  has  been  known  to  bring  about  brief 
periods  of  confusion,  anxiety,  or  psychosis. 
Pre-existing  mental  illness  may  be  worsened 
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by  the  drug.  Finally,  marijuana  raises  the 
blood  pressure  and  makes  the  heart  work 
harder,  so  it  presents  a  serious  threat  to 
users  who  have  heart  disease  or  other  circu- 
latory ailments. 

Other  health  problems  thought  to  be 
caused  by  marijuana  are  discussed  in  the 
report,  but  the  evidence  for  the  ll.ik  is 
either  inconclusive  or  lacking.  For  example, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  marijuana  is  ad- 
dictive and  no  reason  to  think  that  physical 
dependence  may  t>e  increased  by  persistent 
use.  Although  marijuana  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  subsequent  use  of  more  danger- 
ous drugs  and  with  apathy  or  lack  of  moti- 
vation in  youth,  no  one  has  established  that 
there  is  a  causal  connection.  Marijuana  has 
not  been  connected  with  human  infertility 
and  has  not  been  shown  to  cause  birth  de- 
fects in  humans  despite  findings  that  one  of 
Its  ingredients  causes  birth  defects  in  ani- 
mals when  administered  in  large  doses. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  marijuana  dam- 
ages the  brain  or  brings  on  permanent 
changes  in  mood.  The  evidence  that  it  les- 
sens a  person's  general  resistance  to  disease 
Is  conflicting. 

As  we  consider  what  is  not  known  about 
marijuana,  however,  the  report  cautions  us 
to  keep  In  mind  that,  unlike  alcohol,  the  in- 
gredients of  marijuana  stay  in  the  body  for 
a  long  time  and  build  up  there.  They  may 
very  well  have  subtle,  cumulative  effects  of 
which  we  are  not  aware.  Also,  the  report 
notes  that  marijuana  has  been  In  wide- 
spread use  for  less  than  twenty  years.  We 
may  see  other  significant  health  problems 
emerging  as  that  use  continues  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  report  is  not  wholly  negative  in  \\*  as- 
sessment of  the  health  effects  of  marijuana. 
On  the  positive  side,  it  explains  that  the 
drug  may  be  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of 
several  illnesses  and  conditions.  Preliminary 
studies  suggest  that  marijuana  may  be 
useful  against  asthma  and  the  severe  vomit- 
ing and  nausea  which  accompany  cancer 
chemotherapy.  It  may  help  to  prevent  glau- 
coma, a  disease  which  often  results  in  blind- 
ness. In  addition,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  marijuana 
may  aid  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  spastic 
disorders,  and  other  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  A  survey  of  medical  history 
shows  that  such  findings  are  not  completely 
unexpected.  The  beneficial  effects  of  mari- 
juana are  described  in  the  ancient  medical 
texu  of  China;  the  drug  was  widely  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  In  America  and 
Europe  during  the  late  1800's. 

In  my  view,  the  report  Is  a  timely  summa- 
ry of  what  we  do  and  do  not  know  about 
marijuana.  Accordingly,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
scholarly  contribution  to  the  public  debate 
on  a  very  Important  Issue.  To  Its  credit,  the 
report  is  balanced.  It  neither  encourages  the 
use  of  marijuana  nor  condemns  It  outright. 
It  does  not  suggest  that  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  take  one  point  of  view  or 
another  with  regard  to  federal  and  state 
laws  on  marijuana.  Rather,  the  report  alerts 
us  to  the  need  for  prudent  decisions  based 
on  careful  research— more  research  of  the 
quality  represented  by  the  report. 

As  I  read  the  report  and  reflect  on  Its 
many  findings.  I  am  prompted  to  draw  at 
least  two  conclusions.  First,  the  doubts 
raised  by  the  report  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  justify  continued  opposition  to  the 
legalization  of  marijuana.  Legal  prohibition 
serves  a  clear  purpose  where  our  medical 
knowledge  is  so  incomplete. 
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Second,  research  into  the  health  effects  of 
marijuana  should  be  pursued  vigorously. 
Funds  for  research  should  be  increased:  reg- 
ulatory restrictions  which  make  research 
difficult  should  be  examined  closely  and 
eased  where  necessary.  When  the  necessary 
scientific  study  has  been  done.  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  will  have  a  much 
better  understanding  of  their  options:  the 
decisions  they  reach  will  have  a  much  great- 
er chance  of  gaining  the  acceptance  of  the 
public  at  large.* 


RENEW  THE  AVIATION  WAR 
RISK  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\iesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Congressmen  Howard, 
Clausen,  and  Snyder,  an  administra- 
tion bill  to  renew  the  aviation  war  risk 
insurance  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1951.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion provides  insurance  to  airlines  for 
service  to  foreign  countries  when  com- 
mercial insurance  companies  are  un- 
willing to  provide  this  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates  because  of  an  unsta- 
ble security  situation  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  FAA  provides  insurance 
only  after  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  operation  of  U.S.  aircraft 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Although 
there  have  been  only  a  few  occasions 
in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
vide Government  war  risk  insurance  in 
the  past,  the  program  has  been  a 
useful  adjunct  to  our  foreign  policy. 
The  current  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram terminates  on  September  30, 
1982.  The  administration  bill  would 
extend  the  program  to  September  30. 
1987.  We  expect  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  legislation  in  the  near  future.* 


THE  COAST  GUARD:  NOW  OR 
NEVER 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  both  a  military  service 
and  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency.  For  almost  200  years,  this 
service  has  been  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient, effective,  important,  and  popu- 
lar Federal  agencies.  Unfortunately, 
rapidly  increasing  demands  on  the 
Coast  Guard  have  not  been  met 
during  the  past  decade  by  comparable 
increases  in  personnel  or  equipment. 
As  a  result,  the  agency  is  being  forced 
to  make  dramatic  cutbacks  in  its  abili- 
ty to  operate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
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such  cutbacks  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest; I  do  not  Ijelieve  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public. 

Mr.  John  Rau.  President  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  recently 
authored  an  essay  in  Sea  Power  maga- 
zine which  persuasively  and  eloquent- 
ly states  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  urge  them  all  to  consider 
Mr.  Rau's  arguments  carefully,  for  it 
will  be  this  Congress,  this  year,  which 
will  soon  be  asked  to  make  judgments 
abolutely  critical  to  the  future  ability 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  of  service  to 
the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sea  Power.  March  1982] 

Nobody  Should  Be  Surprised 

(By  John  Rau) 

That  the  nation's  "can  do"  service,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard— the  one  that  prides  itself 
on  being  "Always  Ready"— now  simply  can't 
do,  and  will  only  be  sometimes  ready. 

That,  because  there  just  isn't  enough 
money  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  to  let 
the  Coast  Guard  do  everything  it's  supposed 
to  do,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  an- 
nounced in  late  January  that  a  large 
number  of  USCG  units  and  facilities  would 
be  closed  down  and  3,400  people  laid  off. 

That  Congress,  after  having  failed  for 
years  to  fund  the  Coast  Guard  at  a  level 
adequate  to  permit  this  multi-mission  serv- 
ice to  carry  out  all  of  its  many  missions  and 
responsibilities,  including  defense  responsi- 
bilities, is  now  as  a  result  of  the  closings  an- 
nouncement scrambling  desperately  to 
remedy  the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  a  well-in- 
tended rescue  mission  that  is  clearly  already 
"too  late "  and  "too  little."  (See  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Sea  Power  for  full  details.) 

That,  with  the  situation  now  in  extremes, 
some  of  the  Coast  Guard's  best  friends— the 
sea  services  section  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association,  for  example— have  already  en- 
dorsed proposed  legislation  to  transfer  the 
Coast  Guard  from  the  Transportation  De- 
partment to  the  Department  of  Defense.  (In 
our  view,  a  "gambit"  or  unwillingness  to 
face  the  real  problem. ) 

What  happened  is  this:  Over  the  past  10 
years  or  so  the  Coast  Guard  has  had  added 
to  its  previous  long  list  of  missions  (boating 
safety,  harbor  patrol,  Antarctic  support, 
aids  to  navigation,  and  the  like)  a  number  of 
additional  jobs.  Patrol  of  the  greatly  ex- 
panded U.S.  fisheries  zone,  for  example. 
The  other  services  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
carry  out  such  police-type  duties,  so  that 
time-consuming  task  was  of  course  handed 
over  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Interdiction  of  drugs  (mostly  marijuana), 
helping  Cuban  refugees  during  last  year's 
massive  exodus  from  Castro's  "paradise," 
Interdicting  Haitian  refugees,  checking  the 
safety  of  offshore  oil  rigs,  and  monitoring 
oil  pollution  are  among  the  numerous  other 
assignments  recently  added  to  or  given 
higher  priority  on  the  USCG's  burgeoning 
chore  list. 

As  so  often  happens.  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  and  those  faceless  and  name- 
less ""analysts"  always  involved— there's 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around— were  in  lock- 
step  on  almost  everything  except  money. 
Yes,  all  those  missions  are  essential  for  envi- 
ronmental and  humanitarian  reasons  as 
well  as  for  the  nation's  economic  well-being. 
Yes,  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  logical  service 
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to  get  all  of  those  assignments.  But  no. 
there  isn't  enough  money  to  buy  the  new 
ships  and  aircraft,  and  pay  for  the  addition- 
al people,  needed  to  do  the  job  right— or 
maybe  even  to  do  the  job  at  all. 

But  why  worry?  The  Coast  Guard  is 
always  ready.  It  will  get  the  job  done 
anyway.  It  can  do.  So  let's  let  it  muddle 
through  somehow.  Besides,  they  got  it  done 
last  year,  without  cutting  out  anything. 

What  was  the  Coast  Guard  doing  while  all 
this  was  going  on?  It  was  patiently  and  ob- 
jectively presenting  iU  well-documented 
case  for  more  hardware  and  more  people 
through  the  proper  channels  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  in  testimony  before  Con- 
gress. But  when  the  additional  resources 
were  not  provided,  it  simply  said.  Aye,  aye, 
sir, "  saluted  smartly,  about-faced,  and  went 
out  to  get  the  job  done  anyway.  And  did  so 
not  by  making  cuts,  but  by  working  its 
people,  ships,  aircraft,  and  equipment 
harder. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  dozens  of  hose 
clamps  keeping  the  piping  from  leaking  in 
the  engine  room  of  a  27-year-old  icebreak- 
er—long overdue  for  a  major  overhaul.  I 
have  personally  been  out  on  the  high-endur- 
ance cutters  and  icebreakers,  visiting  and 
working  with  young  Coast  Guard  men  and 
women  at  sea.  for  whom  a  96-hour  week, 
water  hours,  and  one  shower  a  week  are  rou- 
tine. I  have  personally  inspected  torn-down 
diesel  engines  so  old  that  parts  to  repair 
them  are  no  longer  production-made— yet 
the  "mechs"  somehow  get  them  running. 
And  I  was  ashamed  we— the  Navy  League- 
had  not  spoken  out  much  more  forcefully 
years  tigo. 

What  the  Coast  Guard  also  should  have 
been  doing  earlier— and  what  its  friends 
should  have  been  doing  for  it- was  hollering 
bloody  murder. 

That  might  sound  like  hyperbole,  but  It 
isn't.  What  we're  talking  about  here  is  lives! 
Let  there  be  no  mistake:  If  the  Coast  Guard 
doesn't  have  the  ships  and  aircraft  and 
people  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  missions,  the 
""savings"  may  be  calculated  in  dollars,  but 
the  cost  may  well  be  paid  in  lives. 

Two  years  ago  the  Coast  Guard  was  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  Involved  In  79,283  SAR 
missions  by  actual  count.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  USCG's  SAR  total  is  expect- 
ed to  reach  81,669.  and  next  year  82.160. 

SAR  is  shorthand  for  search  and  rescue. 
It's  a  nice  comfortable  acronym— rolls  off 
the  tongue  easily.  But  to  actually  carry  out 
a  SAR  mission  is  not  easy.  It  means  in  some 
instances  flying  helicopters  through  gale- 
force  winds  to  pluck  people  off  the  decks  of 
ships  or  from  rooftops  and  out  of  the 
branches  of  trees  during  hurricane  season. 
It  means  coaxing  an  ancient  cutter  through 
30-foot  seas  to  drag  downed  aviators  from 
the  sea.  It  means  coming  to  the  rescue— de- 
spite the  considerable  risk  to  one's  own  life 
and  limbs— when  an  oil  rig  is  burning,  or 
when  a  supertanker  has  collided  with  a 
barge  laden  with  highly  volatile  chemicals, 
or  when  an  unwary  fishing  boat  has  gone 
down  in  a  squall.  All  in  a  day's  work,  one 
might  say.  But  just  recently  two  young 
pilots— one  male  and  one  female— lost  their 
lives  on  a  "routine"  helo  SAR  mission  over 
the  island  of  Kauai.  Ran  Into  a  mountain! 

The  Coast  Guard  dutifully  keeps  an  accu- 
rate count  of  the  "persons  saved  or  other- 
wise assisted"  on  SAR  missions.  Two  years 
ago  the  total  was  180.568:  next  year  it's  sup- 
posed to  go  up  to  almost  183.000.  The  key 
words  in  that  last  sentence,  by  the  way,  are 
"supposed  to."  There's  no  way  it's  going  to 
happen.  Not  all  of  those  183,000  people  will 
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die.  of  course,  if  the  Coast  Guard  isn't 
around  to  help  out— some  of  them  will  just 
not  be  "otherwise  assisted." 

But  some  of  them  will  die.  There's  no  get- 
ting around  that  fact.  And  that's  why  it's 
time  now  to  blow  a  long-overdue  whistle.  If 
a  large  city— Los  Angeles,  say.  or  New  York 
City,  or  even  Washington.  D.C.— were  to 
close  down  a  few  of  its  fire  stations,  or  lay 
off  some  3.400  policemen,  the  citizens  of 
that  city  would  be  hollering  bloody  murder. 
Because  they  would  be  paying  the  true  cost, 
some  of  them,  with  their  lives.  And  with  loss 
of  property. 

Which  is  ironic.  Part  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Coast  Guard  closings  is  that,  in  dollars  as 
well  as  in  lives,  those  closings  will  cost  more 
than  they'll  save.  Along  with  "persons 
saved."  the  USCG  also  keeps  close  tab  of 
■property  loss  prevented"  through  SAR 
missions.  Two  years  ago  the  property  sav- 
ings came  to  SI, 617  million:  next  year  that 
total  will  reach  (or  is  "supposed  to"  reach) 
$1,840  million— or  $330  million  more  than 
the  $1,510  million  In  budget  authority  re- 
quested for  all  of  the  USCOs  FY  1983  oper- 
ating expenses  put  together.  And  that  does 
consider  property  or  lives  saved  through 
safely  inspections,  routine  checks  at  sea,  or 
other  preventive  measures. 

There's  some  very  false  economizing  here. 
That's  obvious.  It's  also  stupid.  We've  thus 
far  discussed  only  the  balance  sheet  on  the 
Coast  Guard's  SAR  missions.  But  that  bal- 
ance sheet  does  not.  and  cannot,  take  into 
account  the  net  benefit  to  the  country  from 
the  USCG's  performance  of  duty  in  other 
areas— routine  things  like  inspection  of 
ships  and  waterfront  facilities,  monitoring 
the  loading  of  explosives  and  other  danger 
ous  cargoes,  supporting  polar  ice  operations, 
etc. 

Nor  does  It  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  a  military  force  in  being 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  augment  signifi- 
cantly, once  again,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  In  time  of  war  or  other  na- 
tional emergency.  It  seems  clear  that  in 
time  of  war  U.S.  coastal  waters— possibly  In- 
cluding much  of  the  Caribbean— will  be  the 
Coast  Guard's  responsibility:  the  Navy  itself 
has  a  three-ocean,  blue-water  problem  to 
solve,  and  not  enough  ships!  The  big.  gray 
ones  will  be  over  the  horizon:  those  white 
cutters  with  the  red  slash  will  have  to  take 
care  of  our  own  shores. 

Down  the  line  there  are  some  more  Jobs 
coming  up  for  the  Coast  Guard:  Jobs  Involv- 
ing seabed  mining  operations,  patrol  of 
aquaculture  'farms"  and  OTEC  (ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion)  facilities,  and 
protection  of  the  coast  and  near-offshore 
waters  against  the  growing  likelihood  of  ter- 
rorist Incidents. 

Meanwhile,  the  Coast  Guard's  normally 
assigned  duties  will  continue  to  grow  In 
scope  and  complexity.  Bigger  and  faster 
ships,  and  more  of  them,  will  be  plying  the 
U.S.  coastal  waters  and  putting  Into  the  na- 
tion's porta:  oil  tankers  of  500.000  dead- 
weight tons;  LNG  carriers  of  175,000  cubic 
meters  loaded  with  liquefied  natural  gas  su- 
percooled to  a  temperature  of  minus  265  de- 
grees Fahrenheit:  hydrofoils  and  surface 
effect  ships  roaring  over  the  water  at  speeds 
up  to  100  knots:  nuclear  merchant  ships, 
maybe:  and  a  national  small  boat  armada 
which,  according  to  some  estimates,  could 
number  20-30  million  pleasure  craft  of  vari- 
ous types  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nations  two-way 
shipbome  trade  Is  expected  to  Increase  at 
an  unprecedented  rate— FMC  Commissioner 
James  Carey  says  total  U.S.  trade  volume 
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will  be  1.1  billion  tons  by  1990.  (We're  al- 
ready behind  the  power  cur\e  on  coal  ex- 
ports. Ships  have  been  waiting  for  weeks, 
even  months,  to  be  loaded  because  present 
port  facilities  weren't  ready  for  the  new 
boom  In  the  coal  trade.  When  the  new  facili- 
ties now  planned  or  under  construction  are 
completed,  the  USCG's  workload  will  Jump 
up  another  notch.) 

And  all  of  that  is  just  the  beginning. 
There's  a  book  published  last  year  by  the 
Sierra  Club  aptly,  and  accurately,  called 
The  Oceans:  Our  Last  Resource.'  It  tells  it 
as  it  is.  The  world's  land  resources  are  t>eing 
depleted.  As  a  result,  mankind  is  turning  In- 
creasingly to  the  oceans  to  supply  the  food, 
energy,  chemicals,  and  minerals  which  will 
be  needed  by  future  generations. 

Guarding  and  protecting,  patrolling,  and 
otherwise  helping  to  preserve  and  detelop 
that  last  resource— the  share  of  it  entrusted 
to  the  United  States,  anyway— will  be  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  provided  it  has  the 
people  and  the  hardware  It  needs. 

There  will  be  a  long  and  bitter  debate  in 
Congress  this  year  over  the  size  and  distri- 
bution of  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  with 
the  pro-defense  bloc  fighting  against  those 
who  want  to  cut  the  budget  either  to  reduce 
the  overall  deficit  or  to  provide  more  money 
for  welfare  and  other  "entitlement "  pro- 
grams. 

One  military  service  there  should  be  no 
argument  about  is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Americans  for 
the  job  its  already  doing— and  for  the  even 
more  demanding  and  much  longer  list  of 
Jot>s  it  will  have  to  do  In  the  future. 

But  there's  no  time  to  waste.  Today's 
Coast  Guard  is  seriously  undermanned,  un- 
derfunded, and  overworked— and  overdue 
for  someone  to  carry  out  a  national  SAR 
mission  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  USCG 
Itself.  Let's  face  it.  what  the  Coast  Guard 
has  l>een  these  past  years  Is  not  a  "can  do" 
service:  it  has  been  a  "can't  do— but  we  will 
anyway  "  outfit.  But  that  time  is  over.  The 
stretch  is  all  gone  out  of  the  rope.  And  the 
strands  are  starting  to  snap.* 
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human  rights  that  has  not  weakened 
with  time. 

In  1981.  the  numt)er  of  Jews  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  declined 
to  the  lowest  point  in  the  past  10 
years.  Only  9.447  Jews  were  pennitted 
to  emigrate  in  1981.  as  compared  to 
51.320  in  1979.  The  emigration  figures 
for  the  beginning  of  1982  suggest  that 
this  year,  the  number  may  be  even 
smaller.  Last  month,  the  total  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  was  less  than  300. 

The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  en- 
gaged in  a  daily  struggle  for  survival. 
The  Soviets  have  begun  to  blot  out  all 
Jewish  activities  through  harassment, 
arrests,  imprisonment,  and  official 
anti-Semitism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  must 
continue  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  continuing  violation  of 
human  rights.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  full  support  to 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  to  encourage  similar  movements 
in  their  own  districts.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  must  demonstrate 
our  conrunitment  to  human  rights 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  must 
lead  them  by  demonstrating  our  own 
commitment. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  my 
work  with  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  must 
honor  Its  commitment  to  human 
rights,  and  must  allow  its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate,  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families  and  to  practice  religion 
freely.* 


SOUDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  KFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
notify  my  colleagues  that  New  York 
will  be  holding  a  Solidarity  Day  for 
Soviet  Jewry  in  New  York  City  on 
May  2.  1982. 

Each  year  on  Solidarity  Sunday. 
150,000  New  Yorkers  have  gathered  in 
support  of  the  many  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  not  been  able  to  emigrate  or  to 
practice  their  religion  freely.  The 
event,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  is  the  largest  annual 
rally  in  the  world. 

The  11th  annual  Solidarity  Sunday, 
on  May  2,  will  begin  with  a  noon 
march  down  Fifth  Avenue,  and  will 
culminate  in  a  rally  in  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  Plaza  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions Building.  The  march  and  rally 
vividly  convey  a  serious  concern  for 


GEORGE  EDWIN  HIGGINS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DCUkWARE 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  Delaware  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  most  outstanding 
citizens,  George  Edwin  Higgins  of  Sea- 
ford,  Del.  George  Higgins  was  a  gener- 
ous man  who  touched  the  lives  of  all 
his  neighbors.  He  was  also  a  coura- 
geous man  who  fought  to  make  his 
community  a  better  place  to  live.  His 
service  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  Leader,  of  Seaford.  Del.,  recent- 
ly paid  tribute  to  this  fine  Delaware- 
an.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

OcoRGC  Edwin  Hiccins 

Seaford.  Sussex  County  and  I^elaware  lost 
one  of  Its  outstanding  citizens  Saturday 
with  the  untimely  death  of  George  Edwin 
Higgins  of  Seaford  at  the  age  of  60. 

He  was  a  victim  of  the  scourge  of  man- 
kind—cancer. 

Those  who  knew  George  Higgins— and 
they  are  many  through  his  business,  civic 
activities  and  as  an  elected  official  of  the 
City  of  Seaford— will  long  remember  the 
courage  he  exhibited  in  the  final  days  of  his 
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long  fight  against  the  dread  disease  to 
which  he  finally  succumed. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  courage  which  in- 
spired his  enlistment  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  in  1942  soon  after  America's 
entry  into  World  War  II  and  motivated  him 
to  become  a  bomber  pilot  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific in  the  perilous  early  days  of  the  war 
when  his  nation  was  outmanned  and  out- 
gunned. 

Up  until  almost  his  last  days.  George  Hig- 
gins carried  on  his  business  as  usual.  He  had 
a  cheerful  "hello"  for  everyone  as  he  picked 
up  his  company's  mail  each  morning  at  the 
Seaford  Post  Office,  never  complaining 
about  his  obviously  deteriorating  health. 

This  raw  courage  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  must  have  been  excep- 
tionally inspiring  to  his  large,  closely-knit 
family. 

It  was  fitting  that  Monday  night,  follow- 
ing the  memorial  service  at  St.  John's 
Church  held  for  George  Higgins,  the  de- 
layed meeting  of  the  Seaford  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  opened  by  a  moment  of  silence  in 
his  memory  as  "one  who  had  given  much  to 
his  community." 

During  his  six  years  of  ."tervice  on  the  Sea- 
ford City  Council.  Georte  Higgins  was 
deeply  involved  with  the  fire  department 
and  city  finances,  but  his  principal  interest 
was  in  the  city's  parks  and  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

Today,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  work  of 
George  Higgins  and  other  local  citizens  of 
vision.  Seaford  has  the  finest  recreation  fa- 
cilities of  any  community  of  its  size  in  the 
state. 

George  Higgins  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  his  community,  county  and  state,  but  In 
order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  for  future 
generations,  we  do  not  think  it  out  of  place 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  some  recreational  fa- 
cility in  the  community  in  which  he  spent 
his  life  and  devoted  so  much  energy. 

Perhaps  such  a  memorial  could  be  located 
in  Seaford's  KIwanis  Park,  which  George 
Higgins  helped  to  design  and  create.  This 
park  on  Stein  Highway  adds  much  to  the 
better  life  of  which  Seafordians  are  so 
proud  and  epitomizes  the  contributions  of 
George  Higgins  to  the  hometown  he  loved.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DE- 
FENSE INDUSTRIAL  BASE  RE- 
VITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  I  am  joining  Congressmen  Blan- 
chard  and  McKinney,  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization 
in  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Defense 
Industrial  Base  Revitalization  Act.  We 
face  today  a  severe  problem.  During 
the  next  4  years,  defense  needs  of  the 
country  will  amount  to  $1  trillion.  And 
yet,  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  not  adequately  addressed 
the  problem  of  restoring  vitality  to  the 
defense  industrial  base.  This  is  the 
intent  of  H.R.  5540,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  many  American-based 
companies  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  or  to  increase  production  of 
critical  materials  here  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  cases,  the  missing  in- 
gredient has  been  the  lack  of  predict- 
ability of  demand  in  the  marketplace 
without  which  plant  expansion  is  very 
risky.  During  the  1950*s,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  was  used  effectively  to 
rebuild  American  industry  at  a  mini- 
mal cost  to  the  taxpayers.  What  we 
are  asking  this  Congress  to  do  is  to 
amend  the  law  to  help  reduce  the  un- 
certainty and  instability  in  the  mar- 
ketplace for  critical  defense  materials 
and  to  unleash  American  industry  to 
help  rebuild  defense  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  area  of 
northeastern  Ohio,  unemployment 
and  unused  resources  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly serious  problems.  But,  in 
these  unemployed  workers  and  unused 
resources,  we  have  the  raw  materials 
with  which  to  rebuild  the  critical  de- 
fense capactiy.  The  Defense  Industrial 
Base  Revitalization  Act  is  the  tool  to 
bring  this  all  together. 

The  bill  is  premised  on  achieving  a 
number  of  important  goals. 

First,  the  ability  to  produce  domesti- 
cally critical  materials  for  both  de- 
fense and  commercial  requirements. 

Second,  rebuilding  a  structure  which 
allows  for  orderly  and  rapid  change- 
over from  commercial  to  (Jefense  pro- 
duction in  a  national  emergency. 

Third,  establishment  of  predictable 
markets,  both  in  peacetime  and  during 
periods  of  surging  requirements. 

Fourth,  protecting  these  vital  indus- 
tries from  heavy  cyclical  pressures. 

I  must  admit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
not  without  some  anguish  that  I  come 
before  this  House  to  offer  a  new 
spending  proposal.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  this  program  we  propose 
is  of  such  crucial  importance  to  our 
defense  capability,  our  economy,  and 
to  U.S.  labor  and  industry.  I  would  not 
be  before  you  today.  As  our  committee 
works  on  this  legislation.  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  reduce  the  price  tag  to 
American  taxpayers  by  seeing  if  per- 
haps we  cannot  divert  resources  from 
less  worthy  expenditures  to  fund  these 
proposals. 

There  may  well  be  certain  other  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  which  will  need  re- 
fashioning during  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Those  sections  relating  to  retrain- 
ing and  vocational  education  areas,  for 
example,  need  careful  review  to  insure 
that  they  are  not  needlessly  duplica- 
tive of  existing  employment  and  re- 
training programs.  Our  committee  and 
others  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  now  we  have 
rtad  reports  of  the  vulnerability  of  our 
country  to  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
It  is  time  that  we  mobilized  the  re- 
sources of  our  industry  and  our  work- 
ers effectively  to  rebuild  U.S.  industri- 
al capability.  This  act  will  provide  the 
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framework  for  that  revitalization.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  my  constitutents, 
James  L.  Daniel,  president  of  RMI  Co. 
of  Ohio: 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  go  on  record  with 
a  commitment  to  action.  A  modified  De- 
fense Production  Act  is  the  vehicle  with 
which  we  can  reverse  the  trends  of  increas- 
ing inefficiency  and  diminished  responsive- 
ness. It  can  give  American  industry  the 
foundation  of  stability  and  predictability  re- 
quired to  meet  foreign  competition.  The 
time  for  studying  is  over.  Now  is  the  lime 
for  action. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE-THE 
IGOR  GUBERMAN  FAMILY 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  congressional 
"Call  to  Conscience"  vigil  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewish  families  and  individuals 
who  are  being  detained  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Governments 
repressive  emigration  policy. 

Unfortunately,  today  as  I  did  1  year 
ago,  I  must  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  plight  of  the  Igor  Guber- 
man  family.  In  fact,  this  statement  is 
timed  to  the  second  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Guberman's  sentence.  Mr.  Guberman 
is  currently  living  in  internal  exile  in 
Borodino,  Siberia,  having  been  con- 
victed in  March  1980  of  dealing  in 
stolen  icons.  Many  who  have  followed 
his  case  believe  that  his  conviction  was 
a  pretext  by  which  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  seeking  to  halt  his  previously 
active  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  the  Soviet  Jewish  community. 

Mr.  Guberman,  his  wife  Tatyana, 
and  his  two  small  children,  Tanya  and 
Emil.  have  managed  to  maintain  a  pro- 
ductive vegetable  garden  and  to  re- 
ceive monthly  food  packages  sent  from 
the  United  States.  Thankfully,  they 
are  in  good  spirits  and  are  awaiting 
the  spring  with  the  hope  of  freedom. 
Yet,  we  must  all  realize  that  in  Soviet 
internal  exile,  the  Guberman  family 
has  no  human  rights. 

Mr.  Guberman's  situation,  regretta- 
bly, is  representative  of  official  Soviet 
retaliation  against  those  who  seek  to 
exercise  their  most  elementary  rights. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  consistently 
condemned  all  such  Soviet  abuses  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  their 
people,  and  has  made  known  to  the 
Soviet  Government  the  strong  U.S.  in- 
terests in  such  cases.  Unfortunately, 
the  Soviets  have  been  unresponsive, 
contending  that  such  matters  are 
purely  domestic  in  scope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  heed  this  "Call 
to  Conscience."  Let  us  hope  that  an- 
other vigil  for  freedom  will  not  be  nec- 
essary before  Igor  Guberman  is  re- 
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leased  and  his  family  is  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Humanity  expects 
it.  Justice  demands  it.« 


EXEMPTING  MIUTARY  RETIREE 
PAY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KERTUCKY 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Walter  P.  Brewer  of  Route  1.  Hem- 
don.  Ky..  has  written  to  me  with  his 
thoughts  on  exempting  military  retir- 
ee pay  from  all  taxes.  I  believe  Mr. 
Brewer's  letter  is  one  which  should  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  time: 

DxAK  CoNCRKSSMAN  Hubbard:  Reference 
the  nation's  unemployment  problems  and 
helpful  assistance. 

Why  not  help  relieve  the  unemployment 
compensation  rolls  of  military  retirees  by 
exempting  retiree  pay  from  all  taxes?  As 
you  luiow.  some  states  exempt  pay  while 
others  prorate  the  amount  with  unemploy- 
ment receipts.  The  result  would  help  retir- 
ees have  more,  of  course,  but  also  relieve 
states  from  paying  out  so  heavy  compensa- 
tions. It  practically  is  the  same  result— the 
federal  government  pays  the  most  in  the 
end. 

This  consideration,  I'm  sure,  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  gratitude  for  the  many  years  a  re- 
tiree had  served  his  country.  Maybe  also,  it 
might  help  as  an  "advertisement  for  the  All 
Volunteer  Force. " 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Briwkr.* 


NICARAGUA 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  obsession 
with  a  Soviet  presence  in  Central 
America  and  its  failure  to  recognize 
the  underlying  causes  of  instability 
have  served  to  Increase  the  turmoil  in 
that  troubled  region  of  the  world. 

U.S.  actions  have  now  precipitated 
the  declaration  of  a  nationwide  state 
of  emergency  in  Nicaragua.  The  re- 
ported covert  aid  to  destabilize  the 
Government  and  the  propaganda  blitz 
on  Nicaragua's  military  buildup  are 
only  the  latest  manifestations  of  the 
administration's  view  of  world  events 
as  a  tug  of  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
national  struggles  as  opportunities  for 
one  or  the  other  power  to  secure  a 
stronger  hold.  Present  U.S.  policy 
largely  ignores  the  economic  progress 
that  fuel  the  struggles  in  Central 
America. 

The  administration's  interpretation 
of  Cental  American  affairs  forces  it  to 
Imbue  the  military  buildup  in  Nicara- 
gua with  a  strong  Soviet-Cuban  influ- 
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ence.  It  leads  to  a  continuous  search 
for  evidence  of  outside  involvement  in 
the  war  in  El  Salvador.  Certainly,  the 
administration  would  not  be  so  dis- 
tracted by  Nicaragua  if  it  engaged  in  a 
deeper  analysis  that  acknowledged  the 
country's  underlying  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  administration  might  then  also 
acknowledge  that  other  approaches 
would  be  more  appropriate  in  seeking 
solutions  to  the  turmoil  in  Central 
America.  A  resumption  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Nicaragua,  which  was  canceled  last 
fall,  might  allay  the  need  for  Soviet- 
Cuban  dependence.  It  could  help  exert 
a  moderating  influence  on  the  coun- 
try's political  and  economic  decisions. 
In  addition,  the  administration  could 
step  up  efforts  to  seek  negotiations 
among  the  major  factions  within  the 
countries  as  well  as  among  the  various 
governments,  particularly  encouraging 
further  involvement  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  present  policies,  however,  are 
only  reenforcing  the  public  conviction 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
using  Nicaragua.  Central  America,  and 
the  Third  World  in  general,  solely  as 
scenes  in  which  to  play  out  the  East- 
West  confrontation.  The  developing 
countries  are  increasingly  resistent  to 
being  used  as  pawns  in  a  superpower 
struggle.  The  public,  both  here  and 
abroad,  is  increasingly  alarmed  about 
the  possibility  of  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention in  Central  America. 

The  administration  must  immediate- 
ly terminate  its  covert  plots  in  Nicara- 
gua and  abandon  its  campaign  of  prop- 
aganda and  rhetoric.  Fear  of  an  inuni- 
nent  invasion  by  the  United  States  is 
already  gripping  Nicaragua  as  a  result 
of  these  activities. 

Efforts  to  rebuild  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  resume  economic  assitance— 
that  is.  to  build  rather  than  tear  down 
the  country— would  be  far  more  effec- 
tive in  encouraging  a  pluralistic  socie- 
ty In  Nicaragua  as  well  as  in  demon- 
strating that  the  United  States  seeks  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflicts  in 
Central  America.* 


BUILDING  AMERICA  TOGETHER 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  more  than 
250,000  secondary  school  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  5  national  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  top  prizes.  First  prize  is  a 
$14,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is 
$7,000,  third  prize  is  $4,500.  fourth 
prize  is  $3,500.  and  the  fifth  prize  is 
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$2,500.  The  contest  theme  this  year 
was  "Building  America  Together." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington.  D.C., 
for  the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  is  my  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  this  year's 
winning  speech  for  my  State  as  deliv- 
ered by  Michael  T.  Ruark  of  Preston, 
Idaho. 

UitiTY  Achieves  Triumph 

When  you  think  about  building  some- 
thing, putting  something  together  or  con- 
structing something  is  usually  on  your 
mind. 

When  you  say  the  title  'Building  America 
Together',  the  word  together  stands  out 
more  than  the  other  words.  To  accomplish 
anything  in  this  world  you  have  to  have  to- 
getherness. Sure  some  people  accomplish 
things,  like  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered 
electricity  and  like  Alexander  Oraham  Bell 
invented  the  telephone.  But  if  you  really 
take  a  good  look  a  lot  of  good  things  were 
invented  and  accomplished  by  togetherness, 
like  for  Instance  the  Wright  Brothers  in- 
vented the  airplane,  and  it  took  a  group  of 
people  to  create  the  Constitution,  so  it 
really  shows  that  the  word  'together'  means 
unity  and  unity  achieves  triumph.  Now  let's 
go  through  the  letters  of  the  word  togeth- 
erness'. First  of  all  the  letter  T'  stands  for 
triumph,  and  the  way  you  achieve  triumph 
is  through  togetherness  or  unity.  The  letter 
'O'  stands  for  organization.  To  organize 
something  usually  consists  of  one  or  more 
persons  on  in  other  words  it  takes  together- 
ness. Now  the  letter  'C  stands  for  a  group. 
A  group  of  people  can  do  so  much  when 
they're  together.  They  can  accomplish 
things  out  of  the  imagination  of  a  mind. 
The  letter  'E'  stands  for  enthusiasm.  For  a 
group  of  people  to  accomplish  things  the 
group  has  to  have  enthusiasm  about  their 
work  and  that  in  turn  will  aid  them  in 
reaching  their  goal  together'.  The  letter  T' 
can  also  stand  for  trying.  If  you  really  are 
trying  to  accomplish  something.  If  trying 
hard  enough  you  will  succeed.  Now  the 
letter  "H"  stands  for  honesty.  You  really 
can't  accomplish  anything  without  honesty, 
but  with  It  you  can  accomplish  and  work 
hard  towards  your  goal  with  a  feeling  that 
everyone  that's  working  with  you  Is  an 
honest  and  loyal  person.  Now  the  letter  'E' 
can  also  stand  for  endure.  Your  group  can 
endure  If  you  follow  all  the  other  defini- 
tions of  the  word  together'.  Now  the  final 
letter  of  the  word  together  Is  the  'R'.  The 
letter  R'  stands  for  results.  If  you  follow  all 
the  instructions  that  have  been  given  you  in 
a  proper  way  you  will  have  the  kind  of  re- 
sults that  you  have  struggled  so  hard  for. 

Now  let's  talk  a  little  about  America. 
America  is  a  mood,  a  state  of  mind,  a  philos- 
ophy. America  Is  laughter.  The  hearty  grin 
of  a  man  building  a  bridge,  the  giggle  of  a 
school  girl,  the  happy  shouts  of  boys  at 
play.  America  Is  Thomas  Edison  .  .  .  and 
Walt  Whitman  .  .  .  and  Charles  Undberg 
.  .  .  and  Babe  Ruth  .  .  .  and  BIng  Crosby 
.  .  .  and  Willie  Mays  .  .  .  and  especially  me 
and  you.  America  is  the  mixture  of  all  the 
people  In  the  world.  America  Is  a  red.  white, 
and  blue  tomorrow  for  all  men  who  hold  the 
hope  of  freedom  In  their  hearts. 

Now  let's  all  use  these  examples  and  work 
as  a  group  to  help  Improve  our  country  be- 
cause our  country.  The  United  States  of 
America'  Is  always  proud  of  what  they  do. 
Let's  all  get  together  and  fight  for  our  coun- 
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try.  People  like  George  Washington,  Abe 
Lincoln  and  even  modem  day  people  have 
been  doing  this.  Wouldn't  you  say  it  was  our 
turn  to  pitch  In  and  help  America?  If  we  do 
we  can  make  America  a  much  better  place 
to  live,  but  always  remember  it  takes  to- 
getherness to  accomplish  anything  and  like 
the  saying  goes:  Unity  Achieves  Triumph!* 


C-SPAN  INVOLVES  PEOPLE  IN 
THEIR  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  public  service  per- 
formed by  C-SPAN's  is  that  it  actively 
Involves  people  in  their  Government.  I 
speak  from  personal  experience  with 
the  Cable  Sattelite  Public  Affairs  Net- 
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work.  I.  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
was  a  guest  on  C-SPAN's  daily  call-in 
program,  for  which  viewers  are  invited 
to  phone  in  questions  and  comments 
on  any  issue  of  interest  to  them.  My 
impression  at  the  end  of  the  hour  was 
that  C-SPAN  has  had  a  major  effect 
on  how  millions  of  people  think  of 
their  government.  Thanks  to  C- 
SPAN's  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of  the 
House  debate  and  the  committee  hear- 
ings of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  view- 
ers tend  to  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
a  Congressman  does  from  day  to  day. 
They  tend  to  have  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  issues  and  of  the  proce- 
dures we  use  here  in  the  Congress  to 
resolve  them;  but.  most  important, 
they  tend  to  act  on  this  new-found  in- 
formation. 

They  tend  to  ask  more  informed  and 
penetrating  questions.  They  are  more 
likely  to  write  or  call  their  elected 
Representative's  office  to  express  a 
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view.  The  best  evidence  of  C-SPAN's 
effect  on  attitudes  comes  from  the 
viewers  themselves.  Some  viewers 
called  the  program  to  say  they  had  ab- 
solutely no  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
Government  until  they  began  watch- 
ing C-SPAN.  Others  have  written  to 
say  the  same  thing,  and  then  add  sto- 
ries of  their  new  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  both  local  and  national  gov- 
ernment matters. 

The  human  behaviorists  could  prob- 
ably explain  the  phenomenon  in  tech- 
nical terms;  but  my  feeling  is  that  by 
demystifying  the  sometimes  convolut- 
ed processes  of  Government.  C-SPAN 
makes  big  government  much  more  ap- 
proachable. In  a  democracy  that  is. 
indeed,  an  important  public  service.  So 
let's  take  a  moment  to  congratulate  C- 
SPAN  on  its  third  anniversary  this 
Friday  and  to  urge  it  on  to  bigger  and 
better  things.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982 J 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray  for 
our  families.  Protect  them  against  the 
pressures  of  Washington  life.  Let 
them  not  be  casualties  of  the  demands 
of  political  service.  Our  Nation  cannot 
survive  the  breakdown  of  the  Ameri- 
can home.  Help  us  to  take  seriously 
the  fact  that  the  family  is  the  basic 
nucleus  of  the  social  order,  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  education,  where  values 
are  learned  smd  lives  are  shaped. 

Forgive  us  for  our  failure  as  spouses 
and  parents,  for  allowing  public  affairs 
to  take  precedence  over  duty  to 
family.  Protect  us  from  the  seductive 
and  corruptive  influences  that  cause 
us  to  devalue  our  values  and  capitulate 
to  conduct  unbecoming  national  lead- 
ership. Help  husbands  to  love  their 
wives  as  Christ  loved  His  Church  and 
laid  down  His  life  for  her.  Help  par- 
ents to  realize  that  their  children 
leam  from  their  example  rather  than 
from  their  precepts.  Strengthen  our 
families,  dear  God.  we  pray  in  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  is  a 
special  order  for  the  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  TsoNCAS),  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  there 
will  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  past  10:30  a.m.  Statements 
are  limited  to  5  minutes  each  during 
that  brief  period. 


S.   1080 

At  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1080.  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill,  at  which  time  only 
the  following  amendments  will  be  in 
order: 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
on  which  there  is  a  2-hour  time  limita- 
tion, to  be  equally  divided. 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  on 
which  there  is  a  20-minute  time  limita- 
tion, to  be  equally  divided. 

An  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
either  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  or  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  on  which 
there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of  40 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
on  which  there  will  be  a  1-hour  time 
limitation,  to  be  equally  divided. 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Prsssler),  on  which  there  will  be  a 
time  limitation  of  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

An  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
on  which  there  will  be  a  20-minute 
time  limitation,  to  be  equally  divided. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation  on  the  bill,  to 
be  divided  and  controlled  by  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  the  bill,  on 
designation  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader. 

If  there  Is  any  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order,  if  the  same  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  there  will  be  a  5- 
minute  limitation  on  debate  of  those 
measures,  to  be  equally  divided,  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  time  I 
have  just  described  exceeds  the  time 
we  probably  will  take  on  this  measure. 
Senators  can  be  on  notice  that  it  will 
require  most  of  the  day  to  complete 
action  on  the  regulatory  reform  bill,  in 
all  likelihood. 

STAWDBY  PrrROIXaM  ALLOCATION  ACT— VBTO 

After  we  complete  the  regulatory 
reform  bill,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  veto  message  on  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (S.  1503) 
which  is  at  the  desk.  I  anticipate  that 
that  will  be  today.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  finish  that  measure  today.  I 
am  prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  session  a  little  beyond  6 
o'clock,  our  normal  recess  time  today, 
if  that  will  facilitate  final  passage  of 
this  measure. 

I  understand  that  tomorrow,  a  meas- 
ure dealing  with  the  Eximbank  may  be 


eligible.  That  matter  is  not  yet  fully 
clarified. 


VITIATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OF  SENATOR  SPEC- 
TER TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  notified  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) has  no  need  for  his  special  order 
tomorrow,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLOWATER).  Without  Objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  DANFORTH  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  instead,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danporth)  be  recognized  tomor- 
row on  special  order  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  in  the  sequence  heretofore 
arranged  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did 
the  Senator  say  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  Danporth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY,  MARCH  19.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19.  1982.  young  people  in 
schools  and  colleges  across  the  Nation 
celebrated  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day"  (NEED),  proclaimed  as  such 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  response  to  a  joint  congressional 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84. 

In  his  proclamation,  the  President 
said: 

Today,  more  than  ever,  tt  is  Important  for 
all  Americans  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  are  participants 
In  a  world  energy  market. 

Through  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day."  8,000  to  10,000  elementary 
Intermediate  and  secondary  schools 
from  Maine  to  Hawaii  focused  on  that 
need  for  understanding,  the  need  to 
bring  energy  education  into  the  school 
and  into  the  classroom,  the  need  to 
offer  our  young  people  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  energy  issues  we  face 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Armed  with  greater  knowledge  and 
heightened  awareness  of  those  prob- 
lems and  opportunities,  the  younger 
generation  will  thus  be  better  pre- 
pared to  make  wise  and  rational  deci- 


Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  mscrtions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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sions    to    help    secure    their    energy 
future. 

NEED  is  a  10-year  project  to  further 
that  knowledge  and  awareness.  Let  us 
give  it  all  our  support  and  wish  it 
every  success. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  allocated  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  under  the  standing  order 
be  reserved  to  him,  for  utilization  at 
any  other  time  during  the  course  of 
this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
TSONGAS 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  majority  leader  leaves,  I 
wish  to  take  up  with  him  a  very  minor 
point. 

He  referred  to  me  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  realize  that  the  first 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  Paul. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  understand 
that  inasmuch  as  I  come  from  one  of 
the  States  of  the  old  Confederacy,  my 
natural  tendency  is  to  save  the  politi- 
cal souls  by  moving  them  as  far  south 
as  possible. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the 
policy  of  the  administration  ta  move 
everybody  from  the  Frost  Belt  to  the 
Sun  Belt  is  a  philosophy  I  happen  not 
to  share.  But  I  appreciate  his  thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


RESOLUTION  ON  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  less  than  1  month  ago,  the 
Senate  learned  with  considerable  sur- 
prise that  the  administration  had  de- 
cided to  change  the  export  control  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  Iraq,  Syria, 
South  Yemen,  South  Africa,  and  Nam- 
ibia. 

These  were  not  dry,  technical 
changes  in  obscure  regulations.  These 
changes  if  maintained  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  Africa.  I  am  there- 
fore introducing  with  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Senator  Pressler,  and  Senator 
Kennedy,  as  cosponsors,  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  on  the  administra- 
tion to  modify  these  new  regulations 
in  several  specific  ways. 


In  the  case  of  Iraq,  the  administra- 
tion's new  regulations  remove  that 
nation  from  the  list  of  countries  which 
repeatedly  provide  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  administration's  conten- 
tion that  Iraq  has  modified  its  terror- 
ist support  activities,  but  I  would 
submit  that  the  case  has  not  been 
made  convincingly. 

Clearly  there  have  been  some 
changes,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  those  changes  are  temporary 
or  whether  they  indeed  reflect  a  long- 
term  policy,  and  I  think  in  this  par- 
ticular case  one  would  have  to  come 
down  on  the  side  that  indeed  the 
changes  are  a  function  of  expediency, 
not  change  of  overall  policy. 

In  my  view,  Iraq  should  remain  on 
the  terrorist  list  and  therefore  provide 
both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  with  a  flexible  lever  of  influ- 
ence on  the  behavior  of  that  country. 
This  does  not  amount  to  a  prohibition 
on  civil  aircraft  sales  to  Iraq.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  significant  aircraft  sales 
were  made  to  Iraq  while  it  was  on  the 
terrorist  list.  But  I  feel  we  should  not 
signal  to  Iraq  any  dimunition  in  our 
antiterrorist  policy  and  that  by  leaving 
Iraq  on  the  terrorist  list,  we  will  retain 
the  most  effective  lever  and  assure 
that  the  right  signal  is  sent. 

Signals  and  symbols  are  part  and 
parcel  of  our  own  foreign  policy 
export  controls.  I  think  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that.  In  the  case  of  Syria  and 
South  Yemen,  the  administration  has 
canceled  the  regulations  requiring 
prior  notification  of  Congress  if  the 
administration  intends  to  approve  the 
sale  of  civil  aircraft  to  the  regularly 
scheduled  airlines  of  Syria  and  South 
Yemen.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
narrow  change  in  policy,  but  in  fact, 
those  two  countries  will  probably  in- 
terpret the  change  as  a  policy  tilt  in 
favor  of  their  international  activities. 
Both  are  on  the  terrorist  list  and  both 
are  implacable  foes  of  Israel.  I  appreci- 
ate the  need  to  facilitate  aviation  ex- 
ports to  the  Arab  world,  and  I  would 
be  pleased  indeed  if  Syria  and  South 
Yemen  deserved  a  relaxation  of  export 
restrictions.  But  the  facts  remain  that 
civil  aircraft  sales  to  these  two  coun- 
tries would  have  the  potential  of  en- 
hancing their  military  capabilities, 
particularly  in  logistics.  Again,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  a  prohibition  of 
civil  aircraft  sales  be  applied  in  these 
two  cases.  Clearly,  that  step  is  not 
warranted,  but  Congress  should  retain 
its  advisory  role  in  these  matters,  and 
prior  notification  procedures  should 
therefore  be  reinstated  for  Syria  and 
South  Yemen.  The  new  export  regula- 
tions for  South  Africa  are  still  another 
case  In  point  of  poorly  designed  for- 
eign policy  signals.  Let  me  deal  with 
that  issue  now. 

The  export  regulation  changes  in 
this  case,  that  is.  South  Africa  signifi- 
cantly relax  U.S.   implementation  of 


the  U.N.  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa.  Nothing  is  more  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  apartheid  than  the  flow  of 
armaments  to  the  South  African  mili- 
tary and  police.  Changes  announced 
by  the  administration  would  allow  for 
the  first  time  the  export  of  aircraft, 
advanced  computers,  and  other  nation- 
al security  controlled  items  to  those 
South  African  entities.  Those  exports 
to  South  Africa  will  be  more  than  for- 
eign policy  signals;  they  will  indeed 
become  foreign  policy  itself.  They  will 
identify  the  United  SUtes  with  a 
system  of  racial  oppression  which  is 
universally  regarded  as  anathema  to 
liberty  and  human  dignity.  It  will  be  a 
disastrous  step,  and  the  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  calls  upon  the 
President  not  to  take  it. 

Our  relations  with  South  Africa 
under  President  Reagan  have  been 
governed  by  the  principle  of  construc- 
tive engagement,  an  approach  devised 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Crocker  as  an 
alternative  to  the  policy  of  pressure 
and  condemnation  adopted  by  the  last 
administration.  Secretary  Crocker's 
theory  holds  that  if  the  United  States 
takes  positive  steps  toward  South 
Africa,  then  the  South  Africans  will 
reciprocate  with  forward  steps  on  the 
Namibia  negotiations  and  ultimately 
with  the  dismsintling  of  apartheid 
itself. 

The  policy  approach  of  constructive 
engagement  has  unfolded  for  over  a 
year  now,  and  I  have  sought  as  one 
Senator,  to  temper  my  criticism  of  the 
approach  so  as  to  leave  the  adminis- 
tration with  both  time  and  political 
space  to  conduct  their  experiment.  I 
did  not  publicly  condemn  the  visit  of 
South  African  military  officials  here, 
nor  the  visas  granted  to  the  South  Af- 
rican national  rugby  team,  nor  the  ad- 
ministration's tacit  acceptance  of 
South  Africa's  military  incursions  into 
Angola,  not  even  prior  export  regula- 
tion changes  dealing  with  medical  sup- 
plies and  airport  security  equipment, 
and  not  the  apparently  growing  coop- 
eration with  South  Africa  on  nuclear 
matters.  I  firmly  believed  that  the 
President  was  seeking  an  internation- 
ally acceptable  settlement  to  the  war 
in  Namibia. 

I  have  understood  how  crucitd  South 
African  cooperation  is  to  the  delicate 
Namibia  negotiations.  And  to  a  limited 
extent.  Secretary  Crocker  has 
achieved  results,  not  breakthroughs, 
but  a  modicum  of  progress  on  Na- 
mibia. For  that  he  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed. 

The  policy  of  constructive  engage- 
ment, however,  is  only  as  good  as  the 
skill  of  its  practitioner.  If  the  adminis- 
tration abandons  limited  signals  in 
favor  of  unqualified  embrace,  then 
constructive  engagement  degenerates 
into  what  is  in  essence  a  pro-South 
Africa  policy.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress     should     permit     that     to 
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happen.  Whether  caused  by  blunder, 
mifijudgment  or  shifting  Intentions,  es- 
pecially in  terms  of  the  intended 
effect  on  Namibia,  and  a  pro-South 
Africa  policy  cannot  be  allowed  to 
emerge,  that  is  what  this  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  seeks  to  prevent. 

The  new  export  control  regulations 
relax  the  embargo  for  different  cate- 
gories of  items.  The  resolution  at- 
tempts to  be  targeted.  The  resolution 
singles  out  those  changes  which  we 
regard  as  significant:  All  aircraft,  com- 
puters, and  all  other  items  under  na- 
tional security  controls— and  urges 
that  the  prior  regulations  govern  their 
export  to  the  South  African  military 
and  police— that  is  to  say  that  those 
items  would  be  denied.  The  resolution 
also  urges  that  a  significant  loophole 
in  the  embargo  be  closed.  The  South 
African  military  relies  on  a  state- 
owned  corporation  (ARMSCOR)  and 
its  subsidiaries  for  production  of  a 
large  number  of  armaments.  The  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo have  been  ambiguous  on  the 
status  of  those  entities,  and  the  resolu- 
tion therefore  defines  ARMSCOR.  its 
subsidiaries  and  the  government- 
owned  Council  on  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  as  "South  African 
military  entities." 

I  point  out  that  the  resolution  does 
not  seek  to  restore  prior  practice  on 
the  export  of  less  significant  items, 
such  as  food,  medicine,  small  office 
equipment,  nonmilitary  clothing,  and 
other  items  not  controlled  for  national 
security  purposes.  I  reluctantly  can 
appreciate  both  the  conunercial  and 
foreign  policy  Justifications  for  per- 
mitting the  export  of  such  items 
which  would  not  be  significant  to  the 
South  African  military  or  police. 

The  resolution  is  selective  and  dis- 
criminating. It  draws  the  line  where  it 
must  be  drawn  and  closes  a  loophole 
which  must  be  closed.  It  is  a  nonbind- 
ing  resolution,  but  it  is  my  Intention  to 
seek  cosponsors  and  demonstrate  to 
the  administration  how  strongly  Con- 
gress feels  about  South  African  apart- 
heid and  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recori)  an 
article  from  the  March  16.  1982  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Proposed  Air- 
craft Sale  to  South  Africa  Tests  New 
U.S.  Trade  Policy"  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
March  6.  1982.  entitled  "Anything  to 
Sell  Planes?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washlncton  Post.  Mar.  16.  1982] 

Proposkd  AiRCKArr  Salks  to  South  Atxica 

Tmts  N«w  U.S.  Tradb  Policy 

(By  Reed  Kramer) 

Two  American  aircraft  manufacturers 
competing  for  a  ti2  million  sale  to  the 
South  African  Air  Force  have  applied  for 
Commerce  Department  export  licenses,  pre- 
senting the  Reagan  administration  with  an 


early  test  of  Its  new  trade  policy  toward 
that  country's  white  minority  government. 

Revised  export  regulations  lifting  the  ban 
on  sales  of  certain  nonmilitary  items  to  vari- 
ous South  African  government  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  military  and  police,  went  into 
effect  March  1. 

The  new  policy  began  to  take  shape  late 
last  year  when  the  administration  approved 
several  high-technology  sales  that  had  been 
stalled  because  of  concern  they  might  vio- 
late the  aims  embargo  against  South  Africa. 
Another  controversial  computer  sale,  de- 
layed for  more  than  a  year  by  national  secu- 
rity considerations,  is  expected  to  win  ap- 
proval soon. 

Since  the  arms  embargo  was  imposed  In 
1963.  five  presidents  have  used  trade  restric- 
tions as  the  primary  means  of  distancing 
Washington  from  apartheid,  the  South  Afri- 
can system  of  racial  separation.  Then-presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  broadened  the  ban  to 
exclude  sales  of  all  U.S.  goods  to  the  mili- 
tary and  police  in  1978. 

The  Reagan  administration,  however,  has 
reversed  the  20  year  trend  toward  greater 
limits  on  U.S.  trade  and  official  cooperation 
with  South  Africa,  opting  Instead  for  what 
It  calls  "constructive  engagement." 

"It  does  not  serve  our  interests  to  walk 
away  from  South  Africa  any  more  than  it 
does  to  play  down  the  seriousness  of  the  do- 
mestic and  regional  problems  it  faces,"  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs Chester  Crocker  has  said.  The  aim  is 
greater  progress  toward  shared  goals,  he 
added. 

Specific  trade  decisions  are  difficult  to 
monitor,  since  most  sales  Information  is  pro- 
tected by  trade  confidentiality  rules.  But 
government  and  corporate  sources  list 
among  previously  stalled  computer  exports 
that  got  the  go-ahead  several  that  skirt  the 
ban  on  military-related  sales: 

A  Sperry  Unlvac  1182  computer  to  Atlas 
Aircraft  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  ARMSCOR. 
the  government-controlled  South  African 
Armaments  Development  and  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation. 

An  IBM  4341  computer  and  a  Dau  Gener- 
al MV/8000.  both  to  companies  In  the 
Barlow  Rand  group,  a  conglomerate  whose 
past  purchases  have  received  special  scruti- 
ny because  of  its  close  ties  to  ARMSCOR. 
which  is  managed  by  a  Barlow  Rand  senior 
executive. 

Another  DaU  General  MV/8000  to  the 
National  Institute  for  Telecommunications 
Research,  a  branch  of  the  sUte-run  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  re- 
sponsible for  developing  defense  communi- 
cations and  radar. 

Still  pending  is  the  application  filed  on 
the  eve  of  Ronald  Reagan's  Inauguration  by 
Control  Data  Corp.  to  sell  a  powerful  Cyber 
170/750  computer  to  the  government's  sci- 
entific council,  these  sources  said.  It  has 
been  delayed  by  questions  within  the  Penta- 
gon and  other  agencies  about  the  effects  of 
selling  a  system  that  with  proper  program- 
ming might  compromise  American  crypto- 
graphic secrets  and  nuclear  nonprolUera- 
tlon  goals. 

The  newest  request  for  licenses  are  from 
Beech  Aircraft  of  Wichita.  Kansas,  and  the 
Pennsylvania-based  Piper  Aircraft  Corp.. 
both  wanting  to  sell  the  South  African  Air 
Force  six  twin-engine  turboprops  for  use  as 
air  ambulances,  company  spokesmen  said. 

The  revised  U.S.  regulations  malnUin  the 
prohibition  on  sales  of  aircraft  and  helicop- 
ters for  ■■military,  paramilitary  or  police 
use  "  But  SUte  and  Commerce  officials  said 
they    are    considering    licensing    the    sale 


under  an  exemption  allowed  for  medical 
equipment. 

Rep.  Howard  Wolpe  (D-Mlch).  chairman 
of  the  House  Africa  subcommittee,  thinks 
the  proposed  sale  should  not  be  approved. 

■'The  notion  that  these  planes  don't  have 
military  utility  is  simply  a  very  deceptive 
proposition.  They  are  designed  to  help  the 
military— that's  why  they're  being  sent  to 
the  military." 

The  trade  regulations  and  computer  li- 
censing decisions  provoked  lengthy  debate 
within  the  administration,  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  advocating  looser  con- 
trols and  the  SUte  Department  holding  out 
for  retention  of  certain  restrictions,  officials 
in  both  departments  said. 

For  example.  SUte  initially  opposed 
Sperry's  sale  to  Atlas  Aircraft.  Commerce 
backed  It.  Advocates  were  helped  by  a  curi- 
ous omission  in  the  regulations:  Although 
sales  to  the  government  arms  manufacturer 
ARMSCOR  are  prohibited,  exports  to  Its  U 
sutMldiaries.  including  Atlas,  are  not. 

Commerces  case  was  further  strength- 
ened, a  SUte  Department  official  said,  when 
•we  suddenly  found  that  Sperry  Unlvac  al- 
ready had  the  computer  there  and  we  were 
faced  with  a  fait  accompli." 

The  compromise  agreement  required  the 
manufacturer  to  certify  that  the  Atlas  com- 
puter would  be  used  only  for  "inventory 
maintenance. "  and  not  for  "the  develop- 
ment of  any  kind  of  military  capability, "  an- 
other SUte  Department  official  reported.  It 
also  called  for  on-site  Inspection  by  both 
Sperry  and  the  U.S.  Embassy,  although  no 
schedule  for  vlslU  has  been  made. 

Government  and  corporate  officials  now 
expect  similar  compromises  to  allow  agree- 
ment on  the  more  controversial  Control 
E)aUsale. 

The  Cyber  170/750's  formidable  scientific 
capabilities  prompted  referral  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Sub-Group  on  Nuclear  Export 
Coordination,  representing  the  Defense  and 
Energy  departmenU  as  well  as  Commerce 
and  SUte.  Officials  serving  on  the  subgroup 
said  that  although  they  expressed  reserva- 
tions. Defense  Department  reluctance 
proved  to  be  the  major  obstacle  to  approval. 

The  classified  Defense  objection  apparent- 
ly raised  concern  about  the  computer's  code- 
breaking  capacity.  Speaking  for  Control 
DaU.  spokesman  William  Schaefer  said:  "In 
the  case  of  South  Africa,  we're  aware  of  the 
embargo,  and  we  have  consistently  and  are 
going  to  continue  to  comply.  But  we  also  are 
seeking  ways  to  expori  technology  that 
could  be  used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  life 
for  blacks." 

He  said  licensing  procedures  are  often 
lengthy.  "We  just  have  to  be  patient,"  he 
explained.  However.  partlclpanU  In  the 
Reagan  administration  review  process 
report  that  the  company's  Washington  rep- 
resenUtives  have  been  pressing  for  a  deci- 
sion. 

South  Africa  also  has  tried  to  speed  the  li- 
censing process.  The  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  personally  pleaded 
their  cause  to  the  SUte  and  Commerce  de- 
partmenU in  October.  Government  repre- 
senutlves  approached  then-deputy  secre- 
tary of  sUte  William  Clark  with  assurances 
that  the  Cyber  170/750  would  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  purposes  approved  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sources  say  that  before  moving  to  the 
White  House  last  month  as  national  securi- 
ty adviser,  Clark  told  aides  he  supported  the 
sale.  Now.  after  further  delays  and  addition- 
al discussions  between  Crocker  and  Under- 
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secretary  of  SUte  Richard  Kennedy,  the 
case  Is  being  referred  to  Secretary  of  SUte 
Alexander  M.  Halg,  Jr.  for  final  approval, 
SUte  Department  officials  said. 

In  related  actions  during  the  past  year, 
the  administration  has  granted  South  Afri- 
can requesU  for  Coast  Guard  training  and 
for  more  consulates  and  military  attaches. 
The  United  SUtes  has  also  eased  the  ban  on 
visas  for  high-ranking  mlllUry  and  police 
officers,  adopted  as  a  corollary  of  the  arms 
embargo. 

Two  generals  have  been  admitted  to  this 
country  to  participate  in  ongoing  Ulks  over 
Independence  for  South  African-controlled 
Namibia  (South-West  Africa).  Crocker  has 
held  four  negotiating  sessions  during  the 
past  six  months  with  Pretoria's  chief  negoti- 
ator. Brand  Fourle— two  in  Europe  and  two 
In  the  United  SUtes,  SUte  Department  offi- 
cials said. 

Lt.  Gen.  Jannie  Geldenhuys,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Army,  attended  the  meetings  in  No- 
vember in  Middleburg,  Va.  In  the  most 
recent  talks  at  the  SUte  Department  on 
Feb.  22  and  23,  which  included  deputy  secre- 
tary Walter  Stoessel,  the  military  represent- 
ative was  Lt.  Gen.  P.  W.  van  der  Westhui- 
zen,  chief  of  staff  for  intelligence  in  the 
South  African  Defense  Force. 

A  year  ago,  van  der  Westhuizen  and  three 
colleagues  became  the  first  officers  to  visit 
the  United  SUtes  since  1974,  and  their  trip 
was  engulfed  In  controversy,  especially  after 
news  leaked  of  their  talks  with  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick. 

Critics,  like  Wolpe,  see  In  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  an  Inclination  toward  accom- 
modation that  they  believe  has  contributed 
to  rising  tensions  In  southern  Africa. 

"I  don't  think  American  interests  are 
served  thereby,"  Wolpe  said. 

Nevertheless,  what  separates  the  Reagan 
administration  from  its  predecessors  may  be 
less  a  change  in  practice  than  in  tone. 
Crocker,  chief  architect  of  the  policy,  says 
its  objective  Is  not  to  present  Pretoria  with 
"a  series  of  tangible  carrots"  but  to  alter  the 
"Intangible  atmosphere  of  relations." 

The  arms  embargo  has  always  continued 
loopholes,  and  economic  ties  have  grown 
steadily  in  spite  of  export  controls. 

And  the  trade  barriers  have  never  been 
unbreachable.  American  computers  under- 
pin much  of  South  Africa's  administrative 
apparatus.  The  goverrunent  research  coun- 
cil ordering  the  advanced  Control  DaU  ma- 
chine already  owns  several  large  U.S.  com- 
puters. Including  two  IBM  370/158s  and  an 
earlier  generation  Cyber. 

U.S.  officials  from  the  president  on  down 
say  their  approach  is  producing  results.  In 
nationally  televised  Interviews  earlier  this 
year  with  Dan  Rather  of  CBS  and  Black 
Journal  host  Tony  Brown,  Reagan  credited 
his  government's  friendly  attitude  toward 
South  Africa  with  getting  stalled  negotia- 
tions on  Namibia  back  on  track.  Both  U.S. 
and  South  African  officials  say  progress  Is 
also  being  made  In  bilateral  discussions  of 
nuclear  issues. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mar.  6, 

1982] 

Akythiho  To  Sell  Planes? 

The  Reagan  administration's  war  against 
international  terrorism  has  taken  a  shot  to 
the  jaw— from  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  blow  came  in  the  form  of  a  decision  to 
allow  U.S.  manufacturers  to  sell  civilian  air- 
craft to  Syria  and  South  Yemen,  two  coun- 
tries on  an  official  U.S.  list  of  nations  that 
support  International  terrorism. 

According  to  a  letter  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  the  sales  will  be 


allowed  on  the  basis  of  Syrian  and  Yemeni 
"assurances"  that  the  planes  will  not  be  put 
to  military  use. 

It  Is  amazing  that  the  adi:iinlstration  is 
satisfied  by  assurances  from  those  it  be- 
lieves to  be  patrons  of  international  bandits. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  Halg  has  re- 
peatedly called  South  Yemen  a  "Soviet  sur- 
rogate." And  Syria's  sponsorship  of  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  is  well-known  to  the  SUte 
Department. 

The  administration,  moreover,  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  U.S. -supplied  Boeing 
727s  were  used  by  Libya  to  ferry  soldiers  to 
Uganda  to  fight  alongside  the  army  of  the 
infamous  Idl  Amin. 

American  plane-makers  are  said  to  be 
under  Increasing  competition  from  the  Eu- 
ropean-made Airbus  for  sales  to  Arab  na- 
tions. That  reportedly  was  the  chief  factor 
behind  the  Commerce  Department's  deci- 
sion. Is  the  quest  for  profits  that  sacred?  Is 
It  more  important  than  the  fight  against 
terrorism?  We  don't  think  so,  and  we  hope 
Congress  doesn't,  either. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 77. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  77 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ, 

Whereas  Iraq  has  provided  and  continues 
to  provide  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism  and  until  February  26,  1982  was 
Included  on  the  formal  SUte  Department 
list  of  countries  supporting  international 
terrorism. 

Whereas  Syria  and  South  Yemen  remain 
on  the  SUte  Department's  terrorism  list. 

Whereas  the  export  of  civil  aircraft  to 
Syria  or  South  Yemen  would  have  signifi- 
cant foreign  policy  Implications, 

Whereas  the  Congress  regards  as  repug- 
nant the  South  African  system  of  racial  dis- 
crimination known  as  apartheid. 

Whereas  It  Is  in  United  SUtes  foreign 
policy  interests  to  abide  by  the  spirit  and 
terms  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  418  mandating  an  arms  embargo 
against  South  Africa,  and 

Whereas  export  controls  should  be 
streamlined  and  simplified  wherever  possi- 
ble, keeping  in  mind  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  considerations  in  the  export 
of  sensitive  Items, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Con- 
gress 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  export  control 
regulations  of  February  26  pertaining  to 
Iraq.  Syria,  South  Yemen,  South  Africa, 
and  Namibia  were  announced  without  ade- 
quate consulUtlon  with  the  Congress,  that 
the  previous  regulations  functions  satisfac- 
torily over  the  past  two  years,  and  that  the 
regulations  of  February  26  should  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  adhere  to  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

(1)  In  accordance  with  prior  policy,  Iraq 
should  remain  on  the  formal  State  Depart- 
ment list  of  countries  which  have  repeated- 
ly provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism; 

(2)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations. 
Congress  should  continue  to  be  notified  in 
advance  of  a  decision  to  act  favorably  on 
export  license  applications  for  civil  aircraft 
for  Syria  and  South  Yemen; 


<3)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations, 
export  license  applications  for  Itents  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes  and 
destined  for  South  African  military  and 
police  entities  should  be  denied; 

(4)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations, 
export  license  applications  for  any  helicop- 
ters or  airplanes  for  South  African  military 
and  police  entitles  should  be  denied; 

(5)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations, 
export  license  applications  for  any  comput- 
ers for  South  African  military  and  police  en- 
tities should  be  denied  and  In  the  case  of 
other  South  African  government  entities 
should  be  considered  favorably  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  for  those  computers  which  would 
not  be  used  to  support  the  South  African 
policy  of  apartheid: 

(6)  The  term  "military  and  police  entities 
In  South  Africa "  should  be  defined  to  In- 
clude the  Armaments  Corporation  of  South 
African  (ARMSCOR),  ARMSCOR  subsidi- 
aries, and  the  Council  on  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  we  introduced  today  un- 
derscores our  conclusion  that  the 
Commerce  Department  should  reverse 
its  precipitous  and  misguided  new  reg- 
ulations which  seriously  undermine 
our  efforts  to  combat  international 
terrorism. 

The  regulations  which  were  sudden- 
ly announced  February  26  without 
proper  consultation  with  Congress, 
also  relax  export  control  regarding 
South  Africa. 

In  particular,  we  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  warrant  the  removal  of 
Iraq  from  the  State  Department's 
formal  list  of  countries  supporting 
international  terrorism.  The  Baghdad 
government  is  still  supporting  terror- 
ism and  splinter  groups  of  the  PLO 
which  use  terrorism  as  a  tactic. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  which  I  chair,  held  a  hear- 
ing March  18  on  the  subject.  In  addi- 
tion, we  receive  classified  CIA  brief- 
ings and  studies.  The  committee  also 
had  the  benefit  of  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS)  study  which  listed  at  least  a 
dozen  terrorism  acts  claimed  by  Iraq- 
backed  terrorism  groups  in  the  past  2 
years.  The  CRS  study,  taken  from 
public  material,  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  regarding  Iraq's  support  of  ter- 
rorist actions.  Terrorists  with  links  to 
Iraq  have  deliberately  thrown  hand 
grenades  and  fired  machineguns  or 
tried  to  plant  bombs  in  attacks  against 
innocent  civilians,  many  of  them  In 
Europe,  others  in  the  Middle  East.  In- 
cluding In  Arab  countries. 

Iraq's  removal  from  the  terrorism 
list  opens  the  way  to  the  sale  of  mili- 
tarily useful  equipment  such  as  trans- 
port cargo  planes  and  trucks  without 
notifying  Congress  in  advance.  The 
new  regulations  also  would  allow  the 
sale  of  civilian  aircraft— which  can  be 
diverted  for  military  purposes— to 
Syria  and  South  Yemen  without  In- 
forming Congress.  Both  countries 
remain  on  the  terrorism  list. 
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The  new  regulations  affect  the  for- 
eign policy  controls  provisions  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  Under  a 
1979  amendment,  the  so-called  Fen- 
wicJc  amendment.  Congress  is  to  be  no- 
tified 30  days  in  advance  before  export 
licenses  can  be  issued  for  goods  or 
services  valued  at  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion which  would  enhance  the  military 
potential  or  terrorism  support  capa- 
bilities of  countries  which  have  repeat- 
edly supported  acts  of  international 
terrorism. 

The  Fenwiclc  amendment  and  its  leg- 
islative history  underscores  the  view 
that  such  major  sales  to  countries  sup- 
porting terrorism  have  foreign  policy 
implications  and  therefore  Congress 
wants  to  know  about  them  and  be  con- 
sulted. 

Therefore,  I  find  it  incredible  that 
this  decision  to  change  the  regulations 
and  remove  Iraq  from  the  terrorism 
list  was  rushed  through  without  any 
consultation  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee's concern  and  Interest  in  the 
matter  is  long  and  deep  and  a  matter 
of  public  record.  The  1979  regulations 
should  have  been  extended  for  an- 
other 30  days  to  allow  for  proper  con- 
sultation as  urged  by  some  officials 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  way  the  decision  was  quietly 
made  and  then  pushed  through  by 
Commerce  makes  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  have  confidence 
in  the  bureaucrats  who  are  entrusted 
to  implement  our  legislation.  After  all, 
the  previous  disputes  over  aircraft  and 
truck  sales  to  Libya,  frigate  engine 
sales  to  Iraq,  one  would  think  that  of- 
ficials should  have  learned  Congress 
should  be  informed  and  consulted  in 
advance  of  these  matters.  The  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  present  a  fait  accompli 
only  Invite  tighter  controls  and  restric- 
tions. 

The  removal  of  the  civil  aircraft  con- 
trols may  well  violate  the  intent  of  the 
Fenwick  amendment  which  specifical- 
ly states  Congress  wants  to  be  in- 
formed about  proposed  sales  which 
could  enhance  the  military  logistics 
capability  of  countries  on  the  terror- 
ism list. 

Despite  the  claims  that  the  congres- 
sional scrutiny  has  hurt  business,  sales 
to  Iraq  actually  doubled  since  1979, 
from  $443  million  to  $913  million  in 
1981.  The  Commerce  Department  ma- 
terial falls  to  note  that,  or  the  fact 
that  we  approved  the  sale  of  five  large 
airplanes  to  Iraq  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  controversy  over  the  revised 
export  controls  can  be  worked  out.  I 
hope  the  Commerce  Department  will 
take  our  suggestions  and  revise  the 
regulations  without  further  ado,  or 
passage  of  resolutions  or  even  legisla- 
tion. Until  the  matter  is  resolved,  the 
Commerce  Department  has  been 
asked  to  abide  by  the  procedures  of 
the  old  regulations.  I  sent  Commerce 


Secretary    Baldrige    a   letter   to   this 
effect  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  CRS 
study  and  an  earlier  letter  by  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  expressing  concern  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  regula- 
tions were  handled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
concressiohal  research  service. 

The  Library  op  Congress, 
Washington.  DC.  March  16.  1982. 
To:  Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz. 
From:  Ellen  Laipson.  Foreign  Affairs  and 

National  Defense  Division. 
Subject:  Iraqi  support  for  terrorism  1980- 
1982. 

This  memorandum  describes  information 
collected  from  public  sources  on  terrorist  ac- 
tivities directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to 
Iraq  in  the  past  two  years.  The  groups 
named  here  are  committed  to  armed  strug- 
gle against  Israel:  sdleged  Iraqi  support  for 
groups  organized  to  oppose  the  governments 
in  Oman.  Iran,  and  Syria  among  others  Is 
not  cited. 

The  Arab  Liberation  Front  was  founded 
by  Iraq  In  1968.  Iraq,  according  to  numerous 
press  accounts,  remains  the  sole  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  ALF.  which  has  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  a  number  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents against  Israel: 

(1)  An  attacli  against  kibbutz  Mlsgav  'Am 
on  April  7.  1980. 

(2)  An  explosion  In  a  chemical  warehouse 
in  Jerusalem  on  April  12.  1980. 

(3)  An  attack  against  an  Israeli  patrol 
near  a  Jewish  settlement  outside  Bethlehem 
on  May  12.  1980. 

(4)  An  attempted  assassination  of  Israeli 
Defense  Minister  Sharon  on  July  15.  1980. 
and 

(5)  Two  efforts  to  enter  Israel  by  motor- 
driven  gliders  on  March  7.  1981.  The  first 
four  of  these  incidents  were  reported  by 
Iraqi  radio:  the  fifth  by  the  Washington 
Post. 

A  number  of  other  Palestinian  splinter  or- 
ganizations are  widely  thought  to  have  links 
with  Iraq,  but  cannot  be  proven  from  public 
sources  to  be  primarily  financed  or  directed 
by  Iraq.  The  following  are  the  major  groups 
In  this  category. 

The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  is  headed  by  Or.  George  Habash. 
and  maintains  contacts  with  a  number  of 
Arab  governments.  Official  trips  to  Baghdad 
occurred  In  January  and  February.  1980.  On 
June  27,  1981.  the  PFLP  was  reported  by 
the  Agence  France  de  Presse  in  Beirut  to  be 
responsible  for  an  attack  on  an  Athens 
based  maritime  agency  allegedly  used  by  Is- 
raeli intelligence  agents.  The  attack  left  two 
dead  and  more  than  50  wounded. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Front  claimed 
responsibility  for  an  attack  against  Israel 
launched  by  balloon.  The  attempted  raid 
against  a  settlement  In  northern  Israel  was 
reported  by  the  Kuwaiti  news  service. 

The  15  May  Organization  distributed 
statements  In  Beirut  In  August  1981.  claim- 
ing responsibility  for  attacks  against  the  Is- 
raeli diplomatic  missions  In  Vienna  and 
Athens.  The  Iraqi  radio  report  also  associat- 
ed the  group  with  an  earlier  attack  against 
El  Al  facilities  in  Rome.  On  March  2.  1982. 
an  Israeli  Intelligence  official  disclosed  that 
his  government  believes  this  organization  Is 
connected  with  the  bombing  of  a  Greek  ship 


outside  Haifa  which  took  place  in  December 
1981. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  sur- 
rounding a  group  called  El  Assifa  (Arabic 
for  Storm),  also  known  as  the  Abu-Nldal 
group.  After  breaking-away  from  Yasir  Ara- 
fat's Fatah  group  in  the  early  seventies  over 
the  issue  of  negotiations  with  Israel,  Abu 
Nidal  (a  code  name  for  Hasan  Sabri  al- 
Bana)  went  to  Baghdad  and  received  the 
protection  of  the  Iraqi  government  for  sev- 
eral years,  while  he  mounted  terrorist  at- 
tacks In  Syria  and  Jordan  (See  the  New 
York  Times.  September  13.  1981).  The  Ku- 
waiti news  agency  has  referred  to  the  Abu- 
Nldal  group  as  "a  pro-Iraqi  Palestinian  com- 
mando movement "  (July  29.  1980).  as  does 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  an  article  from 
Beirut  on  September  17.  1981.  Yet  other  ac- 
counts. Including  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  London-based  magazine  The  Middle 
E^t,  suggest  that  Abu-Nldal  may  be  turn- 
ing Increasingly  to  Syria  for  support. 

In  the  past  two  years,  this  group  has  been 
associated  with  at  least  three  Incidents: 

(1)  The  July  1980  assassination  of  Israel's 
commercial  attache  in  Belgium, 

(2)  The  May  1981  killing  of  Viennese  city 
councilman  Heinz  Nittel.  and 

(3)  The  August  1981  attack  on  a  syna- 
gogue in  Vienna. 

Abu-Nldal  may  also  have  been  Involved  In 
a  September  1981  bombing  Incident  in 
southern  Cyprus  against  a  company  repre- 
senting the  Israeli  shipping  line  Zim. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMiTrEE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  3.  1982. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Baldrige. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  have  received 
your  conununication  dated  February  26th, 
and  the  corrections  to  It  dated  March  3rd, 
concerning  substantive  changes  proposed  In 
U.S.  export  controls  applied  for  foreign 
policy  purposes.  We  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  proposed  changes  were  based  on 
"prior  briefings  of  Members  of  Congress," 
because  we  have  no  record  of  being  consult- 
ed with  respect  to  these  proposed  changes 
in  United  States  foreign  policy. 

In  view  of  this  Committee's  long-standing 
Interest  in.  and  responsibility  for  determina- 
tion of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to 
countering  international  terrorism  as  well 
as  Its  responsibility  for  questions  of  foreign 
policy  In  general,  we  assume  the  failure  to 
consult  this  Committee  was  an  oversight. 
May  we  have  your  assurance  that  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  consulted  prior  to  any 
changes  in  export  controls  maintained  for 
foreign  policy  purposes? 

We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention,  also, 
that  the  Committee  will  examine  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposed  changes.  We  will  be 
in  touch  with  you  shortly  in  that  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman. 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Rudy  Boschwitz. 
Chairman.  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
Jr., 
Chairman,  International  Economic  Policy 

Subcommittee, 
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CHRIS'TOPHER  J.  Dood, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  International 
Economic  Policy  Subcommittee. 

export  control  regulations  por  the  middle 
east  and  south  aprica 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleague  Senator 
Paul  Tsongas  in  cosponsoring  this 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  re- 
verse the  Reagan  administration's 
shocking  scheme  to  lift  restrictions  on 
sales  of  equipment  and  material  to  the 
military  and  police  forces  in  South 
Africa,  to  relax  trade  restrictions  to 
Iraq,  Syria,  and  South  Yemen  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  remove  Iraq  from 
the  list  of  countries  supporting  inter- 
national terrorism. 

The  Reagan  administration  imple- 
mented these  irresponsible  measures 
unilaterally  in  flagrant  disregard  of 
consultations  with  Congress  required 
by  existing  legislation. 

In  fact,  in  testimony  before  the  Near 
East  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  administra- 
tion spokesmen  refused  to  state  that 
Iraq  no  longer  supported  international 
terrorist  groups.  They  would  only  say 
that  Iraqi  support  was  less  today  than 
before.  That  is  not  the  criterion  of  the 
law.  Either  Iraq  does  or  does  not  sup- 
port international  terrorism  suid,  since 
administration  officials  acluiowledge 
that  Iraq  still  supports  some  terrorist 
groups.  Iraq  should  remain  on  the  pro- 
scribed list  of  countries  supporting  ter- 
rorism. 

In  point  of  fact,  Iraq.  Syria,  and 
South  Yemen  are  among  the  most  ex- 
treme supporters  of  PLO  terrorism 
and  are  sworn  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  To 
remove  antiterrorism  or  related  trade 
restrictions  from  these  states  involves 
complete  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  an 
administration  pledged  to  combat 
international  terrorism  and  to  support 
the  security  of  Israel. 

The  new  regulations  will  permit  the 
sales  of  equipment  and  material  to  the 
military  and  police  forces  in  South 
Africa.  These  are  the  very  forces  used 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
enforce  the  abhorent  apartheid  policy 
which  denies  even  the  most  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  to  the  black  majority 
in  that  country.  The  new  regulations 
would  virtually  abrogate  the  long- 
standing U.S.  policy  not  to  aid  or  abet 
the  South  African  Government's  en- 
forcement of  apartheid. 

The  concurrent  resolution  we  are  in- 
troducing today  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  deny  export  licenses  for 
items,  such  as  helicopters,  airplanes, 
and  computers,  destined  for  South  Af- 
rican military  and  police  agencies. 
This  resolution,  in  fact,  will  tighten 
previous  controls  by  specifically  in- 
cluding in  the  list  of  proscribed  agen- 
cies of  the  South  African  Government 
the  Armaments  Corp.  of  South  Africa 
(ARMSCOR)  and  its  subsidiaries  and 


the  Council  on  Scientific  and  Industri- 
al Research. 

South  Africa's  racist  policies  have 
made  it  an  outcast  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Earth.  This  action  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  apartheid,  is  the 
equivalent  in  our  foreign  policy  of  the 
administration's  blatant  recent  at- 
tempt to  give  tax  exemptions  for  seg- 
regation in  the  United  States.  This 
latest  retreat  by  the  administration  on 
civil  rights  and  human  rights  should 
be  swiftly  rejected  by  Congress. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  lend  their  wholehearted 
support  to  this  resolution  to  demon- 
strate that  Congress  is  ready  to  take  a 
strong  stand  against  terrorism  in  the 
Middle  East  and  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  THE 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  the  floor  I  would  like  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  Ulk 
about  another  matter. 

Yesterday  there  was  introduced  a 
resolution  on  the  issue  of  arms  control 
by  a  number  of  Senators  who  political- 
ly exist  in  sort  of  a  centrist  or  right-of- 
center  space  in  the  ideological  spec- 
tnmi. 

I  think  probably  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  politics  in  the  country  is  not 
that  the  business  roundtable  goes  to 
the  White  House  and  asks  for  a  mid- 
course  correction  in  economic  policy, 
but  what,  in  fact,  has  happened  in  this 
country  is  that  the  average  person  has 
begun,  ironically,  to  think  about  and 
contemplate,  to  worry  about,  the  reali- 
ties of  nuclear  war. 

That  has  not  happened  in  a  very 
long  time  in  this  country.  What  is  hap- 
pening there  among  our  constituencies 
is  the  realization  that  we  do  indeed 
live  in  a  nuclear  age  and  that  the  basic 
savagery  that  man  is  capable  of  exhib- 
iting and  which  is  contained  by  civili- 
zation and  institutions  is  still  there  in 


an  age  of  nuclear  weaponry,  and  that 
we  live  in  a  most  dangerous  world. 

There  is  a  difference,  as  I  see  it.  be- 
tween the  pro-arms  control  constituen- 
cy and  the  sort  of  anti-Vietnam.  anti- 
El  Salvador  constituency.  They  are  re- 
markably different  people  and  I  say 
that  from  experience  having  been  in- 
volved with  both  groups. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  difference. 
I  began  my  political  career,  among 
other  things,  in  demonstrating  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  both  as  a  private 
citizen,  as  a  student  and,  subsequently, 
as  a  member  of  the  Lowell  City  Coun- 
cil. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  dispute  in  the  country  over  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  my  involvement  in 
those  activities  was  very  controversial, 
although  it  never  affected  my  political 
fortunes. 

The  fuel  for  that  movement  basical- 
ly came  from  students  and  young 
people  who,  for  a  whole  host  of  rea- 
sons, were  involved,  but  one  of  them 
was  the  fear  that  they  indeed  might 
be  involved  in  Vietnam  themselves. 
That  is  not  very  much  different  from 
the  kind  of  people  whom  you  see  at 
rallies  on  our  policies  in  El  Salvador. 

That  pattern,  however,  is  remark- 
ably different  from  the  arms  control 
constituency,  including  those  who  sup- 
port a  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  that 
has  emerged  in  this  country,  and  I 
would  submit  a  far  more  powerful  con- 
stituency that  is  far  more  deeply 
rooted. 

I  think  the  motivation  of  the  freeze 
community  and  the  arms  control  con- 
stituency on  a  larger  scale  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  parents  for  their  children. 

Most  Members  of  the  Senate  are  old 
enough— in  fact  we  all  are— so  that  we 
have  come  to  consider  our  own  mortal- 
ity, and  that  however  we  may  view 
that  serious  subject,  we  know  that  we 
have  indeed  lived  and  experienced 
most  of  life  and  have  seen  the  world 
and  have  been  honored  to  serve  in  the 
Senate. 

Were  we  to  engage  in  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust, at  least  we  would  have  some- 
thing to  look  back  on  in  those  minutes 
that  remain  to  us.  That  is  very  differ- 
ent, fundamentally  different,  from 
how  we  view  our  children  who  have 
not  decided  anything,  who  have  their 
lives  ahead  of  them,  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

The  motivation,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  movement 
is  the  love  of  parent  for  child  and  a 
deep  desire  not  to  have  that  child  in- 
cinerated because  two  superpowers  en- 
gaged in  rhetoric,  talked  about  a  win- 
nable  nuclear  war.  talked  about  limit- 
ed nuclear  war  and,  in  essence,  precipi- 
tated a  holocaust  by  their  own 
myopia. 

Any  administration  or  any  Member 
of  Congress  who,  in  essence,  underesti- 
mates how  powerful  this  bond  is  be- 
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tween  parent  and  child,  who  underes- 
timates the  linkage  now  made  between 
that  and  our  nuclear  policy,  I  think 
Jeopardizes  himself  politically.  So  be 
it,  and  so  it  should  be. 

Time  magazine  this  week  had  on  its 
cover  a  nuclear  explosion  with  the 
tiUe  "Thinking  The  Unthinkable."  I 
think  this  country  is  doing  exactly 
that.  When  we  have  someone  like 
T.  K.  Jon«s,  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  talks  about 
civil  defense,  and  says  that  in  2  to  4 
years  we  could  recover  totally  from  an 
all-out  thermonuclear  exchange,  it  be- 
comes apparent  to  us  all  that  it  is  time 
to  think  the  unthinkable. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  history  will 
show  that  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment, despite  the  case  you  can  make 
against  the  technicalities,  is,  in  fact,  a 
historically  significant  and.  I  think, 
profoundly  important  development 
and  one  that  will  serve  all  of  us. 

We  may  argue,  as  some  have,  over 
the  technical  details,  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  pro-arms  control  movement  that  is 
at  the  grassroots,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  this  Nation  and 
the  human  family  as  a  whole  to  recog- 
nize what  it  Is  about  and  not  stand  in 
its  way. 


YURIY  SHTJKHEVYCH  DEFENSE 
WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  22-27  has  been  de- 
clared "Yurly  Shukhevych  Defense 
Week"  by  the  National  Executive 
Board  of  the  Ukranian  Student  Asso- 
ciation of  Mykola  Michnowsky 
<TUSM). 

In  1948.  at  the  age  of  15.  Shukhe- 
vych was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  10 
years  of  hard  labor.  His  crime:  He  is 
the  son  of  the  former  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Ukranian  Insurgent  Army, 
a  unit  which  fought  to  liberate 
Ukraine  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
1940's  and  1950's. 

While  serving  his  sentence,  agents  of 
the  KGB  demanded  that  Shukhevych 
publicly  denounce  his  deceased  father 
as  an  "enemy  of  the  people."  He  re- 
fused, and  was  subsequently  sentenced 
to  two  additional  10-year  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. All  told,  he  has  spent  30 
of  his  48  years  In  Soviet  prison  camps. 

Mr.  President,  Shukhevych  is  only 
one  of  thousands  of  Ukranian  dissi- 
dents whose  basic  human  rights  are 
abused  because  of  their  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  annexation  of 
Ukraine. 

How  can  we  lobby  more  effectively 
for  Yurly  Shukhevych's  release,  as 
well  as  that  of  countless  other  Ukrain- 
ians? We  can  give  the  Soviet  Union 
one  less  opportunity  to  evade  our  in- 
quiries on  human  rights  abuses.  By 
pointing  out  that  the  United  States 
has  not  ratified  the  Genocide  Treaty, 
the  Soviets  effectively  change  the 
focus   of   our   discussions   from   their 


human  rights  violations  to  an  interna- 
tional treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  is  the  sole  major  Nation, 
other  than  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  not  to  have  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

By  ratifying  this  treaty,  we  would  be 
supplementing  our  proven  hunum 
rights  record  with  official  support  for 
a  treaty  which  is  premised  on  opposi- 
tion to  the  extermination  of  a  racial, 
religious,  ethnical,  or  national  group. 
How  can  anyone  be  opposed  to  such  a 
treaty?  I  call  on  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  act  now  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 


ILLINOIS:  A  STATE  WITH  GREAT 
ASSETS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  50 
States  in  the  Union  have  their  unique 
qualities  that  make  them  special 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work.  In 
my  somewhat  biased  view.  Illinois,  in 
the  Nation's  "heartland,"  is  Just  about 
the  best  place  in  this  country  to  live 
and  do  business. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant financial  centers  in  the  United 
States,  boasting  large  banking  and  in- 
surance institutions.  The  American 
conmiodity  market  is  centered  in  Chi- 
cago and  our  three  exchtmges— the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, and  the  MidAmerica  Ex- 
change—conduct the  bulk  of  commodi- 
ty trading  for  this  country  and.  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  world.  These  finan- 
cial services  make  Chicago  second  to 
none. 

Our  farms  are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  country,  excelling  in 
com  and  soybeans.  These  two  crops 
also  happen  to  be  simong  the  primary 
agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States,  making  Illinois  farmers  sensi- 
tive to  international  economic  trends 
and  appreciative  of  the  needs  of  our 
trading  partners.  For  many  years  our 
SUte  has  held  the  title  of  "Number 
One  Agricultural  Exporting  State"  in 
the  United  SUtes.  We  are  proud  of 
that  record  and  are  redoubling  our  ef- 
forts to  retain  it. 

Illinois  is  also  a  transportation  hub. 
with  magnificent  highways  criss-cross- 
ing it.  Chicago  Is  the  rail  hub  of  the 
country.  The  Nation's  farm  produce 
moves  to  market  on  our  waterways, 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Port 
of  Chicago  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
O'Hare  International  Airport  in  Chi- 
cago is  the  busiest  in  the  country.  All 
these  transportation  resources  mean 
that,  when  it  comes  to  moving  freight, 
no  other  State  can  touch  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  list  dozens  of 
other  characteristics  that  make  our 
State  one  of  the  top  Industrial  centers 
of  the  United  States.  Last  November  a 
professor  at  Northwestern  University 
and  the  University  of  Illinois— Andrew 
Bavas— wrote  a  column  for  the  Chica- 


go Sun  Times  about  Illinois'  assets.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
appear  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

A  similar  article  on  Chicago  ap- 
peared in  the  January/February  issue 
of  Showcase  U.S.A.  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  export  promotion  organi- 
zation. Sell  Overseas  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
by  Martin  Zimmerman,  also  be  includ- 
ed in  the  RscoRD  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  articles 
point  out  so  well  that  our  State  is  an 
excellent  spot  for  business  and  trade. 
Illinois'  industries  have  shown  over 
time  that  they  have  the  diversification 
and  creativity  to  com|}ete  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  This  bodes  well 
for  our  State  in  the  future,  for  our  ea- 
conomy  is  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
dependent and  the  economies  of  many 
parts  of  the  world— the  Middle  East 
and  Southeast  Asia,  for  example— are 
growing  at  rapid  rates.  Illinois  fits  into 
that  future.  It  has  the  services  and 
goods  the  world  wants  and  it  knows 
how  to  market  them.  I  commend  these 
articles  to  my  colleagues  and  to  busi- 
nesspeople  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chlcaco  Sun  Times.  Nov.  27. 
1981] 

Ilunois  has  Orxat  Assrrs— Lrr's  Utilize 

THOf 

(By  Andrew  Bavas) 

A  serious  public  discussion  of  Chicago's 
economic  condition  apparently  has  begun  in 
earnest,  thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Sun-Times,  which  continues  to  keep  Its 
Journalistic  spotlight  on  the  Issue. 

The  early  stages  have  been  devoted  to  de- 
fining the  problem.  As  this  broadens  to  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  policies  to  encourage 
economic  development,  some  basic  facts 
should  be  kept  In  mind.  They  may  well  be 
the  foundation  for  our  future  prosperity: 
also,  they  point  up  the  mutual  dependency 
of  the  city  and  state  In  finding  solutions  to 
our  problems.  The  facts  are: 

1.  Chicago  and  Illinois  benefit  from  their 
strategic  central  location.  Chicago  is  a  ter- 
minus or  trarufer  point  for  all  major  freight 
and  transport  systems. 

2.  Illinois  Is  a  world  leader  In  agricultural 
production.  We  rank  first  In  soybean  pro- 
duction (the  most  versatile  protein  crop), 
first  in  total  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  fourth  among  all  states  in  agricul- 
tural cash  receipts.  We  rank  first  or  second 
aiuiually  in  com  production  and  second  In 
hog  production.  Eighty  percent  of  our  land 
Is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  fully  90  per- 
cent Is  classified  as  prime,  equal  to  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  nation's  total. 

3.  Illinois'  coal  reserves  are  among  the 
world's  largest.  We  rank  fourth  In  national 
production.  Estimates  are  that  we  have 
enough  to  supply  the  world  for  100  years. 

4.  The  state  has  the  nation's  greatest  nu- 
clear energy  production  capacity,  concen- 
trated heavily  In  the  Chicago  region.  Also, 
the  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  may  terminate 
here. 
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5.  We  enjoy  rich  water  resources— a  re- 
source for  which  there  Is  no  substitute,  as 
the  Sun  Belt  is  fast  learning. 

6.  Chicago  and  Illinois  are  large  consumer 
markets  that  attract  international  atten- 
tion. Chicago  is  the  hub  of  a  rich  multi-state 
regional  market. 

7.  Chicago  and  the  state  rank  near  the  top 
nationally  in  industrial  capacity  and  produc- 
tion. 

8.  Chicago  has  an  enormous  pool  of  skilled 
labor. 

9.  The  sUte,  but  in  particular  Chicago, 
enjoys  one  of  the  country's  most  significant 
concentrations  of  educational,  scientific, 
medical  and  technological  institutions. 

10.  Chicago  is  a  national  and  world  leader 
in  banking,  finance  and  agricultural  com- 
modity trading  and  marketing. 

Pew  other  states,  or  for  that  matter  na- 
tions, are  as  robust.  This  doesn't  mean  our 
problems  are  illusionary.  They  are  real— but 
not  terminal.  What  the  facts  do  suggest  is 
that  we  can  cope  with  our  problems  if  we 
exploit  our  resources  and  natural  advan- 
tages fully  and  creatively. 

There  are  several  ways  to  do  that,  includ- 
ing these: 

1.  Our  universities  need  greater  incentives 
to  develop  technologies  permitting  domestic 
use  of  our  vast  coal  reserves.  It's  uncon- 
scionable that  we  all  but  Ignore  this  re- 
source. 

2.  Our  irreplaceable  farmland  becomes 
more  valuable  as  world  population  grows 
and  worldwide  demand  for  protein  expands. 
Foolishly,  we  continue  to  destroy  more  than 
100,000  acres  annually  by  converting  it  to 
less  productive  uses.  We  need  a  rational 
farmland  conservation  policy  to  assure  that 
these  riches  will  continue  to  flow  far  into 
the  future. 

3.  A  policy  that  could  have  a  spectacular 
ripple  effect  Involves  upgrading  the  Illinois 
waterway  system,  made  up  of  the  Illinois 
and  Des  Plaines  rivers  and  the  Cal-Sag 
Canal.  A  still-growing  industrial  corridor  Is 
situated  along  It.  Enlarging  and  improving 
Its  navigability  would  help  Chicago  realize 
its  potential  as  a  great  Inland  seaport.  The 
effort  of  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  and 
others  to  create  a  national  park  along  the 
waterway  is  compatible  with  this  strategy. 

This  would  substantially  increase  our  ca- 
pacity to  handle  barge  traffic  and  improve 
Chicago's  link  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  river  systems,  which  penetrate 
deep  into  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
heartland  of  America. 

Chicago  could  become  a  magnet  for  all 
producU  produced  along  this  Inland  system 
of  waterways.  Illinois  products.  Including 
coal,  could  be  shipped  at  less  cost  to  our 
growing  list  of  European  customers  from 
the  Port  of  Chicago,  further,  the  enormous 
quantities  of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  exported 
to  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
shipped  more  economically  from  Chicago 
than  from  the  ports  now  used. 

Industries  in  cities  along  an  improved  Illi- 
nois waterway,  Peoria  for  example,  would 
benefit  directly.  Also,  Industries  with  sub- 
stantial European  markets  would  be  encour- 
aged to  establish  new  facilities  along  the  wa- 
terway with  the  prospect  of  shipping  more 
economically  from  Chicago.  The  resulting 
e<»nomles  would  make  their  products  more 
competitive. 

Finally,  a  massive  influx  of  agricultural 
products  into  Chicago,  via  an  improved  wa- 
terway, could  expand  our  food  processing 
Industry  with  efficient  service  to  foreign 
and  domestic  markets. 


These  policies  are  practical  and  the  bene- 
fits real.  What  we  need  now  is  creative,  ag- 
gressive leadership  and  hard  work. 

[From  Showcase  U.S.A..  Jan./Peb.  1982] 

Chicago:  "Second  City"  in  Name  Only 

(By  Martin  Zimmerman) 

Long  relegated  to  secondary  status  in  the 
pantheon  of  American  Cities— behind  the 
"Big  Apple."  New  York  City— Chicago  is.  in 
fact,  the  'Second  City"  in  name  only.  In  re- 
ality. Chicago  is  a  spirited  cultural  and  fi- 
nancial center  that  doesn't  take  a  subordi- 
nate role  in  comparison  with  any  city— In 
America  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion point  in  the  United  States.  Chicago 
boasts  the  world's  busiest  airport.  Is  the  hub 
of  the  nation's  railroad  system,  and  *.s  also  a 
great  seaport  with  vessels  from  every  nation 
entering  Calumet  Harbor  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  The  city  is  "number  one"  in 
numerous  industrial  categories  and  has  im- 
mense agricultural  implement  as  well  as 
electrical  machinery  factories,  printing 
plants,  metal  products  factories  and  furni- 
ture marketing.  Its  proximity  to  the  Iron 
ore  regions  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  coal- 
fields of  Illinois  and  Indiana  has  made  it  a 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel. 

CONVENTION  CAPITAL 

Most  Important  for  the  overseas  business- 
man. Chicago  is  the  convention  capital  of 
America.  More  than  1.200  conventions, 
trade  shows  and  expositions  attracting  over 
2.5  million  persons  are  held  each  year  and 
ten  of  those  rank  among  the  top  twenty 
largest  trade  shows  in  the  country  (Includ- 
ing the  top  three). 

All  of  these  shows  are  held  at  McCormick 
Place,  the  largest  convention  hall  In  the 
United  States  with  over  68.000  square 
meters  of  exposition  space  on  three  levels. 
The  largest  shows  spill  over  into  McCormick 
Place  West,  an  auxiliary  hall  located  next  to 
the  main  hall  and  offering  an  additional 
12.500  square  meters  of  exhibit  space.  In  ad- 
dition, the  entire  convention  area  features 
25  large  and  small  meeting  rooms  and  audi- 
toriums as  well  as  several  theaters. 

The  largest  trade  show  in  the  country  is 
the  National  Hardware  Show  held  each  year 
in  the  late  summer.  Sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hardware  Manufacturer's  Association, 
the  annual  event  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
American  trade  shows  for  the  foreign  buyer 
with  over  3.000  overseas  businessmen 
making  the  trip  and  representing  over  fifty 
different  countries. 

It  is  no  wonder  why  so  many  foreign  trad- 
ers attend  this  particular  event:  Over  3.000 
manufacturers  exhibit  more  than  300.000 
different  products  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive gathering  of  hardware,  housewares, 
lawn  and  garden,  outdoor  living,  home  im- 
provement and  building  supplies  to  be 
found  anywhere.  In  addition,  the  National 
Hardware  Show  in  one  of  an  exclusive  group 
of  trade  shows  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Foreign 
Buyer  Program.  It  offers  an  international 
center  to  assist  with  language  and  com- 
merce difficulties,  has  a  series  of  seminars 
focusing  on  marketing  and  sales  aspects  of 
the  hardware  business,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  des  Polres  Internationales 
( U.F.I. ),  the  prestigious  international  orga- 
nization of  world-class  trade  events. 

VIDEO,  BOATS  .   .  . 

Only  a  shade  smaller  than  the  National 
Hardware  Show,  and  pushing  it  for  the  top 
spot  among  the  nation's  trade  shows,  the 


International  Summer  Consumer  Electron- 
ics Show  attracts  over  50.000  visitors  and  is 
the  largest  consumer  electronics  trade  show 
in  the  world.  The  ISCE,  in  an  effort  to  acco- 
modate the  specialized  needs  of  those  audio 
and  video  exhibitors  who  require  a  demon- 
stration room  environment  for  more  selec- 
tive traffic,  holds  many  exhibiU  in  the 
McCormick  Inn.  a  650-unit  hotel  located  ad- 
jacent to  McCormick  Place  convention 
center  with  150  demonstration  rooms  and 
hospitality  suites. 

Sponsored  by  the  Electronic  Industries 
Associate /Consumer  Electronics  Group,  the 
ISCE  is  the  major  event  for  showcasing  new 
products  in  audio,  video  and  personal  elec- 
tronics. In  addition  to  being  the  main  venue 
for  introducing  new  products,  the  ISCE  also 
features  a  design  and  engineering  exhibition 
dedicated  to  the  originality  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  design  of  new  products:  a 
retail  resource  center  with  exhibitors  offer- 
ing specialty  services  such  as  freight  audit- 
ing, insurance,  store  fixtures  and  design, 
and  advertising  consultation:  a  retail  cross- 
merchandising  display  of  innovative  meth- 
ods for  the  successful  simultaneous  selling 
of  consumer  electronics  hardware  and  soft- 
ware: and  an  international  visitors  center 
providing  a  multi-lingual  staff  which  can  ar- 
range meetings,  set  up  Interviews  and  trans- 
late conversations  with  exhibitor  personnel 
for  the  5.000  overseas  visitors  from  60  coun- 
tries. 

The  seml-aimual  National  Housewares  Ex- 
position ranks  as  the  third  and  fourth  larg- 
est trade  show  In  America,  with  the  winter 
event  barely  edging  out  the  summer  show 
for  third  place.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Housewares  Manufacturers  Association, 
each  sister  event  has  almost  2,000  exhibitors 
which  draws  an  Intematlonal  audience  of 
houseware  buyers,  merchandising  execu- 
tives and  manufacturer's  representatives. 
Each  show  features  an  international  busi- 
nessmen's center  staffed  by  Department  of 
Commerce  representatives,  foreign  language 
translators  and  other  specialists  who  can  aid 
overseas  buyers  and  domestic  exhibitors  in 
doing  business  together. 

A  visit  to  the  Intematlonal  Marine  Trades 
Exhibit  and  Conference  in  any  September 
will  quickly  show  why  the  National  Marine 
Manufacturers  Association  chose  McCor- 
mick Place  for  their  annual  event:  the  con- 
vention center  opens  to  two  small  boat  har- 
bors on  one  side  making  this  a  perfect  loca- 
tion for  an  exhibitor  to  show  his  product  in 
its  natural  environment. 

Nearly  30,000  marine  buyers  from  all  over 
the  U.S.  and  some  60  other  nations  attend 
the  largest  marine  trade  show  In  the  U.S.  to 
view  the  products  of  over  5.000  marine 
equipment  manufacturers  representing  all 
facets  of  pleasure  boating.  And.  for  the 
nearly  2.000  foreign  buyers  In  attendance, 
there  will  be  an  international  business 
center  providing  an  information  exchange 
for  buyers  and  exhibitors,  translators,  telex 
machine  and  business  lounge  area. 

SPORTS  CRAZY 

As  befits  a  country  as  sports-crazy  as  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
National  Snorting  (Soods  Association 
Annual  Convention  and  Show  will  draw  over 
50,000  attendees  at  Its  annual  winter  event. 
Featuring  over  1500  exhibitors  of  every- 
thing from  skin-diving  apparatus  to  soccer 
clothing,  the  show  Is  a  must  for  retailers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  alike. 

As  we've  already  shown,  the  versatility  of 
McCormick  Place  lends  itself  well  to  trade 
exhibits  of  television  sets  to  yachts  to  bas- 
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ketballs.  Come  the  spring  of  each  year,  the 
cavernous  halls  of  McCormlck  Place  are 
filled  with  the  noise  and  smells  of  cooking 
as  the  1200  exhibitors  compete  for  the  at- 
tention of  80.000  attendees  at  the  National 
ResUurant  Convention  and  Educational  Ex- 
position. 

A  compendium  of  exhibits,  educational 
programs  and  seminars  designed  for  all 
members  of  the  foodservice  and  lodging  in- 
dustries, the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion brings  a  full  list  of  represenUtlves  and 
Interpreters  to  aid  the  foreign  visitor  in  ob- 
taining full  cooperation  In  connection  with 
any  agency,  distributorship,  franchising,  li- 
censing and  Joint  venture  arrangements  the 
overseas  visitor  wishes  to  explore.  And,  on  a 
lighter  note.  It  will  be  a  chance  to  witness 
the  always-enjoyable  Culinary  Olympic 
trials. 

Plastics  have  Just  about  Invaded  every 
area  from  Industrial  to  consumer,  and  the 
National  Plastics  Exposition  held  in  the 
early  summer  each  year  reflects  that  fact. 
Over  40.000  buyers,  distributors  and  Indus- 
try professionals  come  to  view  the  latest 
plastic  products,  machinery,  instrumenta- 
tion, tooling,  molds  and  related  suppliers. 
This  show  is  specifically  geared  toward 
meeting  buyers  needs,  and  it  has  transac- 
tions totaling  millions  of  dollars  each  day. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  in  this  roster 
of  Chicago  trade  shows  Is  the  semi-annual 
Chicago  Gift  Show,  cosponsored  by  the 
International  Decorative  Accessories  Center 
and  the  Extern  Manufacturers  and  Import- 
ers Exhibit  Inc.  Featuring  over  1,000  exhibi- 
tors representing  2,000  different  product 
lines,  the  show  has  evolved  from  Just  a  man- 
ufacturer's exhibition  to  a  full-fledged  trade 
event  with  seminars,  a  centralized  buyer 
service  area,  and  aligrunent  with  the  Chica- 
go merchandise  Mart's  line  of  permanent 
full-line  exhibiU. 

Chicago's  first  recorded  foreign  visitors 
were  the  French  explorers  Louis  Joliet  and 
Father  Jacques  Marquette,  back  in  1673. 
With  the  impressive  line  up  of  some  of 
America's  biggest  and  best  trade  shows 
being  held  there  all  year  long,  the  mis- 
named "Second  City "  hasn't  seen  the  last 
visitors— and  won't  for  some  time. 


ARMOR-PIERCING  AMMUNITION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  letters  from  distinguished 
members  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity in  Illinois,  supporting  the  leg- 
islation introduced  in  the  Senate  yes- 
terday that  would  outlaw  armor-pierc- 
ing handgun  ammunition.  Chicago 
Police  Superintendent  Richard  Brzec- 
zelt.  Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard 
Elrod.  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  auid  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Association 
of  Illinois  have  all  voiced  strong  sup- 
port for  such  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmCE  or  THE  SUPERIHTEMDSMT 

OP  Police. 
Chicago,  lU..  March  12,  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Chicago,  IIL 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Permit  me  to  com- 
mend you  on  taking  the  initiative  In  propos- 
ing legislation  which  will  ban  a  certain  type 


of  handgun  ammunition  which  Is  capable  of 
penetrating  body  armor. 

As  you  know  three  Chicago  police  officers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  a  span  of 
four  days  In  early  February.  1982.  As  a 
result  of  those  murders  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous public  support  for  equipping  all 
Chicago  police  officers  with  protective  body 
armor.  A  citizens  committee  has  been 
formed  and  a  chariublc  not  for  profit  foun- 
dation has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  donations  from  the  public  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  ap- 
proximately 12.500  pieces  of  protective  body 
armor. 

The  ammunition  which  your  proposed  leg- 
islation intends  to  proscrit>e  would  not  be 
affected  by  protective  body  armor  and 
would  provide  the  same  risks  and  potential 
for  Injury  or  death  as  If  the  officers  wtfre 
not  equipped  with  the  protective  body 
armor. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  personal  support 
and  the  support  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment in  seeing  that  this  legislation  is 
enacted  into  law.  Please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  me  if  there  is  anything  else  I  can  do 
for  you  In  connection  with  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  J.  Brzeczek. 
Superintendent  of  Police. 

OrPICE  OP  THE  Sheripp. 

Cook  County. 
C7iicai;o.  llL,  February  2.  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
WaahingtOTi.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  You  can  be  assured 
of  the  whole  hearted  support  of  my  office 
with  respect  to  your  proposed  legislation 
concerning  the  possession  and  sale  of  Teflon 
coated  ammunition  known  as  KTW. 

Since  the  original  concept  of  this  ammuni- 
tion was  to  afford  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer with  a  round  capable  of  greater  penetra- 
tion than  offered  by  standard  soft-nosed 
bullets,  this  type  round  serves  no  sporting 
purpose  and  the  possession  and  use  by  the 
general  public  cannot  be  supported  by 
claims  of  its  use  in  target  shooting.  The  in- 
creased use  of  soft-body  armor  by  law  en- 
forcement personnel  will  be  defeated  by  the 
increased  use  of  this  type  ammunition  by 
the  criminal  element  In  this  country. 

In  addition.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  my 
office  to  restrict  the  use  of  this  ammunition 
by  memt)er8  of  my  agency  as  a  standard 
duty  round.  Use  will  be  limited  to  situations 
of  a  most  grievous  nature.  You  can  t>e  as- 
sured of  any  assistance  which  I  or  my  office 
may  lend  to  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  J.  Elroo. 
Sheriff  of  Cook  County. 

Illinois  Association  op 

Chieps  op  Police. 
SpHngfield,  ni,  March  18,  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  The  Illinois  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  at  Its  January  1982  confer- 
ence to  seek  and  support  legislation  at  the 
state  and  federal  level  outlawing  what  is 
commonly  called  the    teflon  bullet." 

We  t>elieve  such  legislation  should  totally 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  transportation, 
purchase,  sale,  and  possession  of  such  a 
bullet  or  similar  projectile.  At  the  federal 
level  It  would  be  additionally  necessary,  we 
feel,  to  prohibit  Importation  of  such  ammu- 
nitions In  addition  to  the  other  categories 


listed.  We  see  no  need  for  any  group  excep- 
tions under  the  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Ivan  L.  Schraeokr. 
Executive  Director. 

Policemen's  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Association  op  Illinois. 

Springfield.  IIL,  March  17.  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Springfield.  HL 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  understand  that 
you  will  soon  be  sponsoring  legislation  de- 
signed to  restrict  or  eliminate  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution  or  sale  of  teflon  and 
armor  piercing  ammunition.  This  legislation 
Is  welcomed  by  the  Policemen's  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Association  of  Illinois  and  we 
sincerely  support  your  efforts. 

Policemen  across  the  country  have  found 
it  necessary  to  acquire  and  wear  body  armor 
for  their  personal  protection.  In  fact,  many 
police  officers  have  purchased  body  armor 
with  their  own  money,  the  municipalities 
being  unable  to  afford  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. With  the  advent  of  armor  piercing 
ammunition  for  hand  guns  body  armor  has 
been  rendered  otMolete  and  many  inanimate 
objects  behind  which  a  police  officer  could 
seek  cover  If  fired  upon  now  offer  little  or 
no  protection. 

Please  keep  us  advised  on  the  progress  of 
the  legislation.   If  the  Association  and  its 
members  can  be  of  any  assistance,  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hobart  Rogers. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business.  S.  1080.  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  Im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs:  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  to  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  an  amendment. 
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UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  852 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  to  facilitate  communica- 
tions between  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  officials  of  SUte  and  local 
government) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevada.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Durenberger 
and  Mr.  Sasseh  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Durenberger  and  Senator  Sasser, 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 852. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  line  5,  before  the  word  offi- 
cials Insert  the  following:  "elected". 

On  page  40.  line  6.  after  the  word  capac- 
ities Insert  the  following:  "  or  their  repre- 
sentatives or  representatives  of  their  nation- 
al organizations". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  know 
that  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials and  their  representatives  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  workings 
or  our  Govenunent.  With  the  advent 
of  block  grant  programs,  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly important  for  Federal  agen- 
cies to  get  input  from,  and  tap  the 
ideas  of,  State  and  local  officials.  This 
amendment  will  promote  that  ex- 
change of  valuable  information. 

In  other  areas  of  the  law,  public  offi- 
cials and  their  agents,  and  organiza- 
tions representing  cities,  towns,  and 
counties  have  been  exempt  from  re- 
quirements applicable  to  lobbyists  and 
special  interest  groups.  This  is  because 
their  involvement  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Federal  (jovemment 
is  important.  The  Federal  agencies 
need  to  hear  the  official  concerns  of 
State  and  local  officials  in  matters  of 
public  policy. 

This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  Brad- 
ley against  Saxbe,  which  appears  at 
388  F.  Supp.  53.  a  1974  District  of  Co- 
lumbia District  Court  case.  There, 
Judge  Gesell  held  that  the  full-time 
salaried  officials  and  employees  of  or- 
ganizations representing  member  local 
governments  and  elected  officals  were 
exempt  from  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
Bradley  against  Saxbe  case,  as  well  as 
a  portion  of  Center  for  Auto  Safety 
against  Tiemann.  a  1976  case  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  District  Court,  It 
appears  at  414  F.  Supp.  215. 

In  the  latter  case.  Judge  Richey  said 
that,  absent  a  specific  statutory  provi- 


sion excluding  Stete  or  local  officials 
from  the  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  act's  re- 
quirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  This 
amendment  provides  that  statutory 
exemption  for  the  policy  reasons 
stated  in  the  case,  that  consultations 
between  public  servants  are  part  of 
the  Federal  process  envisioned  by  the 
Constitution. 

Exhibit  i 

Tom  Bradley  et  al..  Plaintipps.  v.  William 
B.  Saxbe.  Dependant— Civ.  A.  No.  74-1327 

[U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Columbia, 
Dec.  18.  19741 

Suit  was  instituted  by  organizations  repre- 
senting their  member  cities,  counties  and 
mayors,  for  declaratory  Judgment  that  their 
full-time  salaried  officers  and  employees 
were  exempt  from  registration  under  Feder- 
al Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  The  District 
Court.  Gesell.  J.,  held  that  declaratory  judg- 
ment was  not  barred  on  ground  that  issue 
could  also  be  tested  by  criminal  prosecution: 
and  that  full-time  officers  and  employees  of 
organizations,  which  allegedly  were  mere 
extensions  or  agents  of  public  officials  who 
created  them,  were  exempt  from  registra- 
tion under  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act.  where  the  organizations,  although  cor- 
porate in  form,  were  financed  with  public 
money  and  concerned  solely  with  lobbying 
In  public  interest  for  officials  and  all  of  lob- 
bying work  was  for  governmental  purposes 
and  financed  from  public  funds. 

Order  accordingly 


MEMORANDUM  AND  ORDER 

Gesell.  District  Judge. 

Plaintiff  organizations  representing  their 
member  cities,  counties  and  mayors,  respec- 
tively, seek  a  declaratory  Judgment  to  the 
effect  that  they,  their  named  officers,  and 
their  full-time  salaried  employees  are 
exempt  from  registration  under  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  2  U.S.C.  4  261 
et  seq.  They  contend  that  the  organizations 
are.  In  each  case,  mere  extensions  or  agents 
of  the  public  officials  who  created  them, 
that  all  their  activities  are  financed  entirely 
from  public  funds,  and  that  while  their  offi- 
cers and  employees  are  admittedly  engaged 
in  lobbying  activity,  they  are  not  required  to 
register  under  section  308  of  the  Act  be- 
cause such  organizations,  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  exempted  from  registration  as 
"public  offlciaUs]  acting  in  [their]  offlcal 
capacity,"  by  section  308  of  the  Act.  2  U.S.C. 
S  267(a).  Asserting  that  they  are  threatened 
with  Imminent  criminal  prosecution  for  fail- 
ure to  register,  they  filed  this  complaint  to 
resolve  the  controversy.  The  matter  comes 
before  the  Court  on  cross-motions  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  and  has  been  fully  briefed 
and  argued. ' 


'The  Court  denied  plaintiff's  application  for  a 
three-judge  court  and  neither  the  plaintiffs  or  the 
Government  sought  appellate  review  of  that  ruling. 
Plaintiffs  application  for  preliminary  injunction 
was  abandoned  in  order  to  bring  the  merits  forward 
for  prompt  resolution. 


The  general  rule  that  equity  will  not  act 
in  anticipation  of  criminal  prosecutions  is 
subject  to  exceptions.  Zemel  v.  Rusk.  381 
U.S.  1.  19.  85  set.  1271.  14  L.Ed.2d  179 
(1965):  Evers  v.  Dwyer.  268  U.S.  202  79  S  Ct 
178,  3  L.Ed.2d  222  (1958).  While  there  is  no 
precise  test  in  such  situations,  one  impor- 
tant factor  is  whether  the  penalties  involved 
are  so  great  that  unless  declaratory  relief  Is 
entertained,  the  plaintiffs  will,  as  a  practical 
matter,  be  compelled  to  forego  their  legal 
position  and  be  obligated  to  submit.  Terrace 
V.  Thompson,  263  U.S.  197.  212.  44  S.Ct.  15 
68  L.Ed.  253  (1923).  See  also  Pierce  v.  Socie- 
ty of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510.  45  S.Ct.  571.  69 
L.Ed.  1070  (1925).  This  factor  U  clearly 
present  here  since  under  2  U.S.C.  i  269(b) 
any  person  convicted  of  violating  the  Lobby- 
ing Act  is  automatically  prohibited  for  three 
years  from  "attempting,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
proposed  legislation"  In  Congress.  To  the 
employees  of  plaintiff  organizations,  the 
threat  that  upon  conviction  they  would  be 
barred  for  three  years  from  continuing  their 
employment  is  obviously  far  more  imposing 
than  the  possibility  of  being  fined  in  a  test 
case.  Rather  than  run  that  risk,  if  declarato- 
ry relief  is  denied,  they  may  well  be  forced 
to  submit  to  a  sutute  they  sincerely  claim 
cannot  legally  be  applied  to  them.  See  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  Manufacturers,  v.  McGrath. 
103  P.Supp.  510.  512  (D.D.C.).  vacated  as 
moot.  344  U.S.  808.  73  S.Ct.  31.  97  L.Ed  627 
(1952). 

This  in  Urrorem  effect  is  ntade  all  the 
more  compelling  by  the  disturbing  First 
Amendment  overtones,  discussed  more  fully 
below,  of  threatened  criminal  prosecutions 
in  these  circumstances.  See  N.A.A.C.P.  v. 
Button.  371  U.S.  415.  433.  83  S.Ct.  328.  9 
L.Ed.2d  405  (1963);  Dombrowski  v.  Pflster. 
380  U.S.  479.  485-489.  85  S.Ct.  1116.  14 
L.Ed.2d  22  (1965):  Epperson  v.  Arkansas.  393 
U.S.  97.  89  set.  266.  21  L.Ed.2d  228  (1968): 
National  Student  Assn.  v.  Hershey.  134 
U-S.App.D.C.  56.  412  F.2d  1103  (1969): 
Tatum  V.  Laird.  144  U.S.App.D.C.  72.  444 
F.2d  947.  rev'd.  408  U.S.  1.  92  S.Ct.  231.  33 
L.Ed.2d  154(1972). 

[1]  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  princi- 
ples of  federalism  and  comity  which  have 
prompted  federal  courts  to  absUin  from  In- 
tervening in  pending  state  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. Younger  v.  Harris.  401  U.S.  37.  91 
S.Ct.  746.  27  L.Ed.2d  669  (1971):  SamueU  v. 
Mackell.  401  U.S.  66.  91  S.Ct.  764.  27  L.Ed.2d 
688  (1971):  Steffel  v.  Thompson.  415  U.S. 
452.  94  S.Ct.  1209.  39  L.Ed.2d  505  (1974). 
work  In  quite  the  opposite  direction  here 
where  agents  of  sUte  officials  threatened 
with  federal  prosecution  seek  to  Invoke  the 
aid  of  a  federal  court  of  equity  to  clarify 
their  obligations  under  federal  law.  cf.  Stef- 
fel V.  Thompson,  supra,  415  U.S.  at  462.  94 
S.Ct.  1209.  particularly  since  the  issues  pre- 
sented are  purely  legal  Involving  statutory 
interpretation,  uncluttered  by  factual  dis- 
putes. Compare  Abbott  Laboratories  v. 
Gardner.  387  U.S.  136.  149.  87  S.Ct.  1507.  18 
L.Ed.2d  681  (1967).  icith  United  Public 
Workers  v.  Mitchell.  330  U.S.  75.  90.  67  S.Ct. 
556.  91  L.Ed.  754  (1947).  Thus  a  declaratory 
Judgment  is  not  barred  because  the  Issue 
may  also  be  tested  by  criminal  prosecution. 

[2]  It  is  necessary  next  to  consider  wheth- 
er there  is  a  sufficient  real  and  tangible 
threat  of  criminal  prosecution  to  present  a 
"case  or  controversy.""  The  Court  has  con- 
cluded this  case  presents  "a  substantial  con- 
troversy, between  parties  having  adverse 
legal  Interests,  of  sufficient  immediacy  and 
reality  to  warrant  the  issuance  of  a  declara- 
tory judgment. "  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  v. 
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PwciUc  Coal  &  Oil  Co..  31J  U.S.  270.  273.  61 
S.Ct.  510.  85  UEd.  826  (1941).  The  Attorney 
Gener&l  ha«  apparently  pointedly  informed 
some  Interested  public  officials  that  pros- 
ecutions win  be  brought.  Cf.  Steffel  v. 
Thompron,  supra,  415  U.S.  at  455-456.  459. 
94  S.Ct.  1209.  Defendant  Saxbe's  counsel 
has.  moreover,  not  undertaken  to  deny  this 
alleged  threat,  but  rather  has  reiterated  as 
the  official  position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  this  litigation  that  plaintiff  orga- 
nizations are  In  fact  required  to  register.' 
Cf.  Abbott  Laboratories  v.  Gardner,  supra. 
387  U.S.  at  152,  87  S.Ct.  1507  (1967).  This  is 
not  theoretical.  Agents  of  the  FBI.  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  have  begun 
active  field  investigations  to  gather  evidence 
against  certain  employees  of  at  least  two  of 
the  three  plaintiff  organizations  While  it 
may  be  true,  as  the  Government  maintains, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not  yet 
selected  particular  employees  of  plaintiff  or- 
ganizations to  Indict,  the  fear  of  prosecution 
here  is  'realistic"  rather  than  •chimerical" 
In  light  of  these  undisputed  facts.  Poe  v. 
UUman.  367  U.S.  497.  508.  81  S.Ct.  1752.  6  L. 
Ed.2d  989  (1961). 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  eq- 
uities of  the  situation  call  for  prompt  reso- 
lution of  the  controversy  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  Involvement  of  cities,  counties  and 
municipalities  In  the  day-to-day  work  of  the 
Congress  is  of  Increasing  and  continuing  im- 
portance. The  Court  must  recognize  that 
the  voice  of  the  cities,  counties  and  munici- 
palities in  federal  legislation  wUl  not  ade- 
quately be  heard  unless  through  coopera- 
tive mechanisms  such  as  plaintiff  organiza- 
tions they  pool  their  limited  finances  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  their  proper  official  concerns  on 
matters  of  public  policy.  Cf.  Gravel  v. 
United  SUtes.  408  U.S.  606,  616-617,  92  S.Ct. 
2614.  33  L.£d.2d  583  (1972).  Registration  In- 
volves numerous  administrative  and  practi- 
cal difficulties  In  this  instance.  On  the  other 
hand,  criminal  prosecution  would  create  un- 
certainties and  interfere  with  the  on-going 
work  of  the  plaintiff  organizations  by  creat- 
ing doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  lob- 
bying efforts. 

(31  The  issues  here  are  purely  federal  and 
of  such  major  national  consequence  that 
the  Court  has  concluded  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment Is  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest. 
The  Court  therefore  reaches  the  merits. 

The  question  of  statutory  Interpretation 
presented  Is  easily  delineated  but  not  with- 
out Its  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  a  clear 
exemption  exists  for  public  officials  acting 
In  their  official  capacity.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  work  for  "organizations" 
must  register  their  individual  lobbying  em- 
ployees. Here  the  plaintiff  organizations 
are.  although  corporate  in  form,  organiza- 
tions financed  with  public  money  concerned 
solely  with  lobbying  in  the  public  interest 
for  officials  who  are  themselves  exempt  and 
all  of  the  lobbying  work  Is  for  governmental 
purposes  and  is  financed  from  public  funds. 
Virtually  nothing  In  the  legislative  history 
casts  much  light  on  this  latent  ambiguity  In 
the  statute. 


■"On  the  other  hand.  It  remains  the  view  of 
this  Department  that  salaried  employees  of  usocia- 
tlons  which  represent  the  federal  legislative  Inter- 
ests of  governmental  entitles  .  .  .  are  not  exempted 
from  the  requirements  of  2  U.S.C.  M7  simply  be- 
cause the  funds  with  which  such  activities  are 
funded  originate  In  the  first  instance,  from  the 
treasury  of  some  governmental  entity."  Defend- 
ant's Statement  of  Material  Pacts  as  to  Which 
There  is  No  Genuine  Dispute.  13. 


Plaintiffs  claim  that  the  sututory  exemp- 
tion runs  to  full-time  agents  of  public  offi- 
cials paid  solely  from  public  funds  and  lob- 
bying solely  on  behalf  of  governmental,  te.. 
official.  Interest.  There  have  been  very  few 
prosecutions  under  the  statute:  none  that 
raise  the  Issue  presented  in  this  litigation. 
Congress  appears  to  have  Impliedly  acqui- 
esced in  the  Interpretation  urged  by  plain- 
tiffs. These  organizations  and  their  employ- 
ees have  openly  functioned  in  a  lobbying  ca- 
pacity in  both  houses  of  Congress  for  many 
years,  and  their  useful  activities  are  well 
known  to  Congress,  but  no  prosecution  has 
ever  been  brought.  See  2A  Sands.  Suther- 
land on  Statutory  Construction  (4th  ed. 
1973)  it  49.03,  49.07  and  49.10. 

(4)  Of  even  greater  significance  Is  the 
narrow  ground  by  which  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Act  Itself  was  sustained  by  a  divid- 
ed Court  in  United  States  v.  Harriss.  "347 
U.S.  612.  74  set.  808,  98  L.E:d.  989  (1954).  A 
close  reading  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
Indicates  that  the  Court  sustained  the  Act 
by  finding  as  a  proper  purpose  underlying 
the  statute  the  effort  of  Congress  to  force 
disclosure  by  private  special  Interest 
groups  seeking  favored  treatment  while 
masquerading  as  proponents  of  the  public 
weal.'  Id.  at  625.  74  S.Ct.  at  816.  This 
narrow  purpose,  read  into  the  statute,  en- 
abled the  Court  to  overcome  the  First 
Amendment  challenge.  This  purpose  would 
not  be  effectuated  by  registration  in  this 
particular  instance.  Here  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
plaintiff  organizations  are  engaged  in  lobby- 
ing solely  for  what  may  properly  be  stated 
to  be  the  "public  weal"  as  conceived  by 
those  in  Government  they  represent  who 
are  themselves  officials  responsible  solely  to 
the  public  and  acting  in  their  official  capac- 
ities. The  narrow  interpretation  of  the  Act 
should  be  maintained  to  assure  its  constitu- 
tionality. Significantly,  the  legislative  histo- 
ry reveals  the  definition  of  organization  " 
was  Intended  to  apply  to  "business,  profes- 
sional and  philanthropic  organizations,"  not 
to  organizations  of  public  officials  and  their 
agents.  S.Rep.  No.  1400,  79th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.,  27.  United  Sutes  v.  Harriss,  supra,  347 
U.S.  at  620-821.  n.  10.  74  S.Ct.  808.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  public  offlcals  here  under 
review  are  not  such  as  fall  within  the  realm 
of  prohibition  which  the  the  Supreme  Court 
used  to  Justify  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act. 

[5]  The  Act  was  not  Intended  to  apply  to 
full-time  employees  of  plaintiff  organiza- 
tions engaged  exclusively  In  lobbying  for 
cities,  counties  and  municipalities.  A  declar- 
atory Judgment  In  favor  of  plaintiffs  In  the 
form  attached  will  be  and  hereby  Is  granted 
and  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss  or  for 
summary  Judgment  Is  denied.  Plaintiffs' 
prayer  for  Injunctive  relief  Is  denied.  See 
Washington  Research  Project.  Inc.  v.  H.  E. 
W.  504  P.2d  238.  262-253  (DC.  Clr.  1974). 
The  foregoing  shall  constitute  the  Court's 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

So  ordered. 

DCCIJUtATORT  JUDOMUfT 

On  the  application  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment filed  by  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  on 
behalf  of  their  full-time  officers  and  their 
full-time  employees.  It  la 

Declared  that  each  such  officer  and  em- 
ployee Is  exempt  from  registration  under 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  so 
long  as  such  person  engages  in  lobbying  un- 
dertaken solely  on  the  authorization  of  a 
public  official  acting  In  his  official  capacity 


and  such  person  receives  his  sole  compensa- 
tion and  expenses  for  lobbying  activity  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  public  funds  con- 
tributed by  cities,  counties  or  municipalities, 
as  the  case  may  be. 
Enter  Judgment  accordingly,  so  ordered. 

(U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Columbia, 
April  28,  1976] 

Ckntxk  roR  Atrro  SArrrv  rr  al.,  PLAHrrirrs 

v.     NORBnT    T.    TlEMANN    R    AL..    DeTKND- 

AlfTS-Clv.  A.  No.  741662. 

Resident  of  Georgia  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zation whose  activities  centered  around 
transportation  safety  Issues  brought  action 
challenging  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor's acceptance  of  Georgia  highway  safety 
standards.  The  District  Court,  Charles  R. 
RIchey,  J.,  held  that  plaintiffs  had  standing: 
that  Administrator's  adoption  of  regulations 
for  certification  acceptance  of  state  high- 
way standards  under  Federal  Highway  Act 
was  exempt  from  rule-making  requirements 
of  Administrative  Procedure  Act  because  it 
dealt  with  a  grant:  that  organization  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  state  highway 
and  transportation  departments  and  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  was  covered  by  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  so  that  Adminis- 
trator's meetings  with  the  organization 
should  have  been  open  to  the  public:  that 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Act  did  not  re- 
quire that  the  regulations,  which  had  since 
been  superseded,  be  Invalidated  or  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Georgia  standards  be  set 
aside:  and  that  determination  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  accept  the  Georgia  standards  was 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Order  accordingly. 


MXMORAIIDnM  OPINION 

Charles  R.  RIchey,  District  Judge. 

In  this  lawsuit,  plaintiffs  challenge  certain 
procedural  and  substantive  aspects  of  the 
federal  government's  administration  of  the 
federai-ald  highway  program.  Specifically, 
plaintiffs  seek  injunctive  and  declaratory 
relief  to  restrain  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor from  Implementing  |  116  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  23  U.S.C.  i  117. 
Jurisdiction  Is  provided  by  28  U.S.C.  !  1331 
(federal  question):  28  U.S.C.  |  1361  (manda- 
mus): 28  U.S.C.  I  1337  (commerce):  and  5 
U.S.C.  I  702  (Administrative  Procedure  Act). 
Plaintiff  Center  for  Auto  Safety  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  activities 
center  broadly  upon  transportation  safety 
Issues,  and  Its  functions  Include  monitoring 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. Plaintiff  Clark  is  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  Georgia  and  a  user  of  that 
state's  highways.  Defendant  Coleman  is  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  The  Secretary 
has  delegated  the  responsibility  for  promul- 
gating regulations  and  otherwise  adminis- 
tering 23  U.S.C.  I  117  to  defendant  Tle- 
mann.  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
49C.F.R.  }  1.48(bK14Kil). 

The  case  is  currently  before  the  Court  on 
defendants'  motion  for  summary  judgment, 
or  in  the  alternative  to  dismiss,  on  all  four 
counts  of  plaintiffs'  complaint.  Plaintiffs 
have  opoposed  defendants'  motion  and  have 
filed  cross-motions  for  summary  judgment 
on  three  of  the  four  counts  of  their  com- 
plaint. As  to  three  of  the  counts,  the  parties 
assert,  and  the  Court  agrees,  that  there  are 
no  material  (acts  In  Issue. 
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1.  BACKGROUND 


The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  23  U.S.C. 
(}  101  et  $e<j.,  establishes  a  cooperative  fed- 
eral-state program  for  the  development  of 
safe,  efficient,  and  economical  roads  across 
the  country.  Under  the  Act.  sUtes  may 
obtain  federal  funds  to  subsidize  the  plan- 
ning, design  and  construction  of  highways. 
State  highway  projects  funded  under  the 
Act  are  subject  to  federal  supervision 
through  which  the  government  seeks  to 
insure  that  the  highways  built  meet  accept- 
able safety  standards.  In  this  regard,  the 
Secretary  must  meet  various  safety-related 
responsibilities  in  supervising  state  highway 
programs  under  the  Act. 

Section  116  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  23  U.S.C.  i  117.  altered  the  fed- 
eral-aid program  by  providing  an  alternative 
procedure  through  which  the  Secretary  can 
discharge  his  safety-related  responsibilities. 
Rather  than  perform  the  detailed  review  of 
state  highway  projects  previously  required 
by  the  Act,  the  Secretary  can,  under  23 
VS.C.  i  117,  accept  "certification"  from  a 
state  if  he  finds  that  its  projects  "will  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  State  laws 
.  .  .  and  standards  establishing  require- 
ments at  least  equivalent  to  those  contained 
In,  or  issued  pursuant  to,  this  title."  23 
U.S.C.  1 117(a).'  This  alternative  procedure 
established  by  23  U.S.C.  {  117  Is  known  as 
"Certification  Acceptance"  (CA). 

Pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  5117(c).  defendant 
Tiemann  promulgated  Certification  Accept- 
ance regulations  on  May  8.  1974.  The  regu- 
lations, now  published  at  23  C.F.R.  {640. 
were  effective  upon  issuance  and  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  May  15. 
1974.  39  Fed.  Reg.  17309  (1974).  The  regula- 
tions were  promulgated  without  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  opportunity  for 
public  participation  or  delay  in  effective 
date,  as  normally  required  by  the  rulemak- 
ing provision  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (APA),  5  U.S.C.  5553.  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  agency,  the  regulations  relat- 
ed to  a  federal  grant  program  and  were 
therefore  exempt  from  the  APA  under  5 
U.S.C.  5553(»)(?).  The  agency  did.  however, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  post-issuance 
comments  on  the  regulations,  and  the  plain- 
tiff Center  for  Auto  Safety  took  advantage 
of  that  opportunity  by  filing  comments  and 
engaging  in  discussions  concerning  Certifi- 
cation Acceptance  procedures  in  the  months 
following  the  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

In  the  process  of  developing  the  Certifica- 
tion Acceptance  regulations,  the  federal  de- 
fendants distributed  draft  regulations  to 
and  sought  advice  from  various  state  and 
local  officials.  Among  those  with  whom  the 
draft  regulations  were  discussed  were  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
(AASHTO).  an  organization  consisting  of 
representatives  of  state  highway  and  trans- 
portation departments  and  officials  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Specifically,  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration (FHWA)  officials  met  with  officials 
of  AASHTO  on  several  occasions  from 
August  1973  to  April  1974  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  In  addition,  a  Certifica- 
tion Acceptance  "'review  package"  was  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Directives  Review 
Committee  of  AASHTO.  The  agency  re- 
ceived comments  on  the  review^  package 
from  several  of  the  committee  members. 

On  April  15.  1974,  a  month  before  official 
publication  of  the  Certification  Acceptance 


Footnotes  are  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


regulations,  the  state  of  Georgia  submitted 
a  plan  for  approval  under  23  U.S.C.  5  117. 
On  September  3.  1974.  after  review  at  the 
agency  level,  defendant  Tiemann  accepted 
Georgia's  certification,  subject  to  certain 
conditions.  Georgia  thus  became  the  first 
state  to  have  an  approved  Certification  Ac- 
ceptance plan. 

Plaintiffs  challenge  to  the  administrative 
action  described  atwve  is  four-pronged. 
First,  plaintiffs  challenge  the  Certification 
Acceptance  regulations  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  promulgated  in  compliance 
with  the  rulemaking  provision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (APA).  5  U.S.C. 
5  553.  Second,  plaintiffs  claim  that 
AASHTO  is  an  advisory  committee  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act.  5  U.S.C.  App.  I.  and  that  the 
meetings  between  AASHTO  and  the  agency 
were  therefore  held  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  that  Act.  Third, 
plaintiffs  challenge  the  agency's  approval  of 
Georgia's  Certification  Acceptance  plan  on 
the  ground  that  the  approval  constituted 
rulemaking  by  the  agency  which  was  not 
performed  in  compliance  with  the  APA,  5 
U.S.C.  5  553.  Finally,  plaintiffs  claim  that 


IV.  AASHTO  IS  AN  ADVISORY  COMlIITnEE  WITHIN 
THE  MEANING  OP  THE  PEDERAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ACT,  B  D.S.C.  APP.  1 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  5 
U.S.C.  App.  I,  provides,  inter  alia,  for  broad 
rights  of  public  access  to  meetings  and 
records  of  advisory  committees  to  the  feder- 
al government.  See  55  9  &  10,  5  U.S.C.  App. 
I.  Plaintiffs  in  the  instant  suit  allege  that 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
and  Transportation  Officials  (AASHTO) 
served  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  de- 
fendants in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  Certification  Acceptance  regulations. 
Specifically,  according  to  plaintiffs. 
ASSHTO  and  Highway  Administration  offi- 
cials met  on  several  occasions  from  August 
1973  to  April  1974  to  discuss  the  proposed 
regulations.  In  addition,  a  Certification  Ac- 
ceptance "review  package  "  was  sent  to  each 
member  of  AASHTO's  Directives  Review 
Committee  for  comment.  These  contacts 
constituted  advisory  committee  meetings, 
according  to  plaintiffs,  and  they  should 
have  been  open  to  the  public.  Plaintiffs  seek 
a  declaration  that  defendants'  past  conduct 
was  Illegal  under  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  and  Injimctlve  relief  requiring  that  all 
such  future  consultations  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  Act.  Plaintiffs  also  ask 
the  Court  to  invalidate  the  CA  regulations 
and  the  agency's  approval  of  Georgia's  CA 
plan  on  the  ground  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
defendanU'  failure  to  comply  with  the  Act 
tainted  the  subsequent  agency  action. 

Defendants  admit  in  their  Answer  that 
"officials  of  the  FHWA  met  on  several  occa- 
sions and  otherwise  communicated  with 
SUte  members  of  the  AASHTO  In  the  Inter- 
est of  obtaining  advice  or  recommendations 
relating  to  a  draft  of  FHWAs  proposed  CA 
regulations  prior  to  formal  promulgation  of 
said  regulations  on  May  IS.  1974."  Answer. 
1135.  But  defendants  malnUln  that 
AASHTO  Is  not  an  "'advisory  committee" 
within  the  definition  of  and  exemptions  to 
that  term  as  set  forth  in  the  Act. 

The  Court  turns  first  to  the  question  of 
whether  AASHTO  falls  within  5  3(2)  of  the 
Act.  in  which  "advisory  committee"  is  de- 
fined as  "any  committee,  board,  commission, 
council,  conference,  panel,  task  force,  or 
other  similar  group  .  .  .  established  or  uti- 
lized by  one  or  more  agencies  "  in  an  adviso- 


ry capacity.  Since  there  is  no  contention 
that  AASHTO  was  esUblished  by  a  federal 
agency,  the  question  turns  on  whether 
AASHTO  Is  "utilized"  by  an  agency,  specifi- 
cally the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Applying  the  definition  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
first  seems,  for.  as  Judge  Gesell  of  this  court 
has  noted,  ""the  Act  contains  a  very  broad, 
imprecise  definition,  and  in  this  respect  is 
not  a  model  of  draftsmanship."  Nader  v. 
fiaroody,  396  F.  Supp.  1231.  1232  (D.D.C. 
1975).  A  brief  review  of  the  relevant  legisla- 
tive history  serves,  however,  to  dispel  any 
confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  "utilized." 

[7]  The  word  "utilized "  did  not  appear  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  However,  the 
House  committee  report  makes  It  clear  that 
the  definition  of  ""advisory  committee""  was 
intended  to  Include  "those  committees 
which  may  have  been  organized  before  their 
advice  was  sought  by  .  .  .  any  agency,  but 
which  are  used  by  .  .  .  any  agency  in  the 
same  way  as  an  advisory  committee  formed 
by  the  .  .  .  agency  itself."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  92- 
1017,  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess..  reported  In  2  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  and  Admin.  News  at  p.  3494 
(1972).'  "Thus,  the  bill  that  originally 
passed  the  House  covered  committees  which 
were  "used"  by  an  agency  as  advisory  com- 
mittees ....'"  Lombardo  v.  Handler.  397  F, 
Supp..  792.  798  (D.D.C.  1975).  The  Senate 
definition  of  advisory  committee  was  even 
more  expansive.*  In  conference,  the  House 
definition  was  adopted  with  modifications, 
including  the  insertion  of  "utilized"  into  the 
bill  to  make  explicit  the  congressional  Inten- 
tion discussed  above.  H.R.  Conf.  rep.  No. 
1403.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess..  2  U.S.  Code  Cong, 
and  Admin.  News  at  p.  3509  (1972).* 

[8]  In  light  of  the  legislative  history,  it 
seems  clear  that  AASHTO  has  been  "uti- 
lized" by  the  defendants  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term  as  employed  in  5  3(2)  of  the 
Act.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  govern- 
ment merely  provided  a  "sounding  board" 
for  the  generalized  views  of  an  "amorphous, 
ad  hoc  group.'"  Nader  v.  Baroody,  396 
F.Supp.  1231.  1234  St  1233.  Instead,  as  the 
government  readily  admlU.  it  went  directly 
to  AASHTO.  among  other  groups,  for  spe- 
cific advice  on  pending  draft  regulations.  In 
doing  so,  the  government  employed 
AASHTO  much  as  advisory  committees  are 
frequently  and  traditionally  employed.  See 
Food  Chemical  News,  Inc.,  v.  Davis,  378 
P.Supp.  1048  (D.D.C.1974):  Contumen 
Union  v.  HEW,  409  F.Supp.  473 
(D.D.C.1976). 

Thus,  AASHTO  falls  within  the  definition 
of  "'advisory  committee"  found  in  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act.  But  several  provisions 
limit  the  applicability  of  the  Act.  In 
5  3(2X1),  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  Act.  In  addition.  5  4(c)  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  shall  not  "be  construed  to 
apply  to  any  .  .  .  State  or  local  conunlttee, 
council,  board,  commission,  or  similar  group 
established  to  advise  or  make  recommenda- 
tions to  State  or  local  officials  or  agencies." 
Defendants  contend  that  each  of  these  pro- 
visions operates  to  exclude  AASHTO  from 
the  Act. 

[9.  10]  The  first  contention  is  quickly  dis- 
missed. The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (ACIR)  was  created 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5  4271  et  seq..  and 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  Intergovernmental 
consultations  between  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  on  programs  requiring 
Intergovernmental  cooperation.  Under  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 
ACIR  is  given  specific  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  federal  grant-ln-ald  programs.  42 
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U.S.C.  \  4243.  The  Intergovemmental  Coop- 
eration Act  also  provides  for  comments  by 
state  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  federal 
regulations  and  other  actions  which  have  a 
significant  effect  on  state  and  local  govem- 
menU.  E.g..  42  U.S.C.  |  4231(d).  This  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  Is  implemented  through 
OMB  arcular  No.  A-85  (Jan.  20,  1971).  De- 
fendants In  this  case  maintain  that  their 
consultations  with  AASHTO  are  consistent 
with  and  merely  supplemental  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  and  OMB 
Circular  No.  A-8S,  and  plaintiffs  do  not  dis- 
pute the  point.  Defendants  also  maintain, 
however,  that  the  "consultations  between 
PHWA  and  AASHTO  share  the  same 
unlQue  characteristics  of  ACIR  consulta- 
tions In  that  they  are  consultations  between 
governmental  bodies  at  different  levels: 
thus,  these  consultations  should  be  exempt 
from  PACA  requirements."  Defendants' 
memorandum  of  August  4.  1975.  at  23.  In 
this  latter  contention,  defendants  perform  a 
leap  of  logic  unauthorized  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  for  the  Act  merely  excludes 
ACIR  from  Its  terms  and  does  not  provide  a 
broad  exclusion  for  all  "consultations  be- 
tween governmental  bodies  at  different 
levels."  Moreover,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  Act  supports  the 
proposition  that  the  ACIR  exclusion  was 
meant  to  be  limited  to  that  commission  be- 
cause of  its  "unique  character."  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  92-1027.  2  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Admin. 
News  at  p.  3494  (1972).  Therefore,  the  ACIR 
exclusion  is  unavailable  to  defendants  to 
shield  AASHTO  from  the  Advisory  Conunit- 
tee  Act's  requirements.'" 

[ill  It  also  seems  clear  that  AASHTO 
cannot  benefit  from  S  4(c)  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  p^ich  warns  that  the  Act 
was  not  meant  Co  apply  to  state  or  \ocaX 
committees  established  to  advise  state  or 
local  governments.  At  the  outset,  it  is  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  AASHTO  is  a  state 
or  local  committee.  As  noted  In  part  I. 
supra.  AASHTO  Is  a  nationwide  association 
consisting  of  representatives  of  state  high- 
way and  transportation  departments  and 
federal  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  a  member  ex  officio  of 
AASHTOs  exectlve  committee.  See  Art.  II 
and  III.  AASHTO  Constitution.  But  even  as- 
suming arguendo  that  AASHTO  is  a  state 
committee,  it  did  not.  at  the  meetings  at 
issue  in  this  case,  advise  state  or  local  offi- 
cials or  agencies.  Rather,  ii  was  called  upon 
by  the  federal  government  to  advise  in  the 
formulation  of  regulations  implementing  23 
U.S.C.  1 117.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that 
In  advising  the  federal  government 
AASHTO  made  a  sharp  departure  from  its 
normal  activities.  The  organization's  Consti- 
tution, the  exhibits  In  this  case,  and  the 
statements  and  admissions  of  the  parties  all 
make  it  clear  that  a  significant  part  of 
AASHTOs  rotjon  d'etre  is  to  offer  advice, 
often  solicited,  to  the  federal  government. 
No  doubt.  AASHTO  also  serves  to  advise 
state  governments,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  Act  itself  such  consul- 
tations are  not  affected  by  the  Act.  But 
when  AASHTO  acts  in  its  capacity  as  solicit- 
ed advisor  to  the  federal  government,  the 
government  must  treat  AASHTO  as  an  advi- 
sory committee  and  comply  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act." 

The  defendants  argue  that  to  treat 
AASHTO.  an  organization  of  government 
officials,  as  an  advisory  committee  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  Act;  for.  defend- 
ants contend,  the  Advisory  Committee  Act 


was  designed  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day 
consultations  between  representatives  of 
private  interests  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, not  discussions  between  fellow  public 
servants.  Plaintiff  replies  that  as  represent- 
atives of  the  recipients  of  grants  under  the 
federal-aid  highway  program.  AASHTO 
members  speak  for  special  interests"  as 
much  as  members  of  more  traditional  advi- 
sory committees.  The  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  the  parties'  positions.  AASHTO  is 
made  up  of  public  servants.  But  those  state 
employees  also  represent  the  "regulated"  in 
the  federal-aid  highway  program  before  the 
"regulators."  the  federal  government.  See 
Moss  V.  CAB.  139  U.S.App.D.C.  150.  430  P.2d 
891,  893  (1970).  Absent  a  specific  sUtutory 
provision  excluding  committees  consisting 
of  state  or  local  officials  from  the  operation 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  Act,  this  Court 
must  find  that.  In  the  present  cfrcum- 
stances,  AASHTO  falls  within  the  Act's 
ambit. 

Plaintiffs  are  thus  entitled  to  summary 
Judgment  on  their  Advisory  Committee  Act 
claim.  But  the  additional  question  arises  as 
to  what  relief  should  t>e  afforded.  Of  course, 
the  Court  should  and  will  issue  an  order  set- 
ting forth  the  government's  responsibilities 
under  the  Act  with  respect  to  AASHTO.  But 
plaintiffs  request,  additionally,  that  the  CA 
regulations  be  overturned  because  they 
were  promulgated  In  part  on  the  basis  of 
advice  received  as  a  result  of  unlawful  con- 
tacts with  AASHTO.  Plaintiffs  ask  also  that 
the  government's  approval  of  Georgia's  CA 
plan  under  the  tainted  regulations  be  set 
aside.  The  Court  declines  to  provide  such 
relief. 

[12]  As  to  the  regulations,  the  Court  notes 
that  while  this  case  has  been  pending,  re- 
vised CA  regulations  were  published  in  draft 
form  and  public  comment  was  invited.  41 
Fed.  Reg.  6914  (Feb.  13.  1976).  The  revised 
regulations  were  given  an  effective  date  of 
March  15.  1976.  on  an  Interim  basis  (in 
order  to  recognize  "the  temporary  status  of 
these  provisions  in  light  of  ongoing  Con- 
gressional activity  in  this  area."  Id.).  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  original  regula- 
tions are  no  longer  in  effect  and  that  the 
present  regulations,  while  similar  In  a 
number  of  respects  to  the  original  version, 
are  also  envisioned  as  temporary,  it  would 
make  little  sense  to  overturn  the  original 
regulations  at  this  point. 

[13.  14]  As  to  the  acceptance  of  Georgia's 
certification  pursuant  to  the  original  taint- 
ed regulations,  the  Court  makes  several  ob- 
servations. First,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  the 
Court  that  the  "taint"  stemming  from  un- 
lawful advisory  committee  meetings  extends 
through  the  subsequently-adopted  regula- 
tions to  the  approval  of  a  state  plan  under 
those  regulations.  Plaintiff  has  not  ad- 
dressed this  issue,  despite  the  fact  that,  in 
claiming  that  agency  action  should  be  set 
aside  for  procedural  Irregularity  under  5 
U.S.C.  i706(2)(D).  It  is  plaintiffs'  burden  to 
show  that  prejudice  has  resulted.  E.g.. 
NLRB  V.  Seine  and  Line  Fishermen's  Union, 
374.  F.2d  974.  981  (9th  Clr.  1967).  Second, 
the  Court  notes  that  plaintiff  CFAS  was 
able,  albeit  through  its  own  initiative,  to 
comment  on  the  Georgia  CA  plan  while  it 
was  pending  before  the  agency.  Finally,  as 
discussed  in  part  IV.  Infra,  plaintiffs  are  en- 
titled to  substantive  Judicial  review  in  this 
Court  of  defendants'  acceptance  of  Geor- 
gia's certification.  In  light  of  all  of  these 
factors,  the  Court  does  not  deem  It  appro- 
priate to  invalidate  Georgia's  Certification 
Acceptance. 


FOOTNOTES 


<  In  lu  rntirety.  I  117(a)  reads  as  follows: 
(a)  Tt\t  Secretary  may  discharge  any  of  hks  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title  relative  to  projects  on 
Federal  aid  systems,  except  the  Interstate  System, 
upon  the  request  of  any  State,  by  accepting  a  certi- 
fication by  the  State  highway  department,  or  that 
department,  commission,  board,  or  official  of  any 
State  charged  by  Its  laws  with  the  responsibility  for 
highway  construction,  of  Its  performance  of  such 
responsibilities  If  he  finds  such  projects  will  be  car 
rled  out  in  accordance  with  State  laws,  regulations, 
directives,  and  standards  establishing  requirements 
at  least  equivalent  to  those  contained  in.  or  Issued 
pursuant  to.  this  title. 


'  This  was  consistent  with  the  definition  of  "advi- 
sory committee'  contained  in  an  executive  order  in 
effect  before  the  passage  of  the  Act:  The  term  also 
Includes  any  committee  . . .  not  formed  by  a  depart- 
ment or  ageiicy  . . .  when  It  Is  being  utilized  by  a  de- 
partment or  ageiKy  In  the  same  manner  as  a  Gov. 
emment-formed  advisory  committee."  Exec.  Order 
No.  11007.  as  reported  In  2  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and 
Admin.  News  at  p.  3493  (1972).  The  Act  incorpo- 
rates elements"  of  the  definitions  contained  in  the 
executive  order,  including  the  element  discussed 
above  H.  Rep  No  92-1017.  td.  at  3483 

*  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  advisory  com- 
mittee '  liKluded  "any  committee  .  .  .  established 
or  organized  ...  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
advice,  recommendations,  or  Information  to  any  of- 
fleer  or  agency  ..."  the  Senate  Committee  report 
explained  that  the  words  esUbllshed'  and  orga- 
nized' could  be  Interpreted  "In  their  most  liberal 
sense,  so  that  when  an  officer  brings  together  a 
group  by  formal  or  Informal  means  ...  to  obtain 
advice  and  information,  such  group  Is  covered  by 
the  provlsloru  of  this  bill  "  S.Rep.  No.92-1098.  92d 
Cong..  2d  Sess..  at  6-S  (1972).  See  LomtMrdo  v.  Han- 
dler. 397  FSup  792.  798  (D.D.C  197&)  for  a  discus- 
sion  of  the  Serutte  report.  In  defining  the  limlU  of 
the  Act.  the  conference  report  alio  employed  the 
word  'established. "  presumably  with  the  same  In- 
tention that  It  be  given  a  broad  interpreutlon: 
'The  Act  does  not  apply  to  .  .  .  advisory  commit- 
tees not  directly  established  by  or  for  such  agen- 
cies. H.R  Conf  Rep  No  92  1043.  92d  Cong.  2d 
Seas..  2  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Admin.  News  at  p.  3M« 
(1972). 

*  Defendants  maintain  that  if  a  committee  Is  not 
actually  created  by  an  agency.  It  cannot  be  "estab- 
lished by  or  for  such  agencies"  within  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase  as  found  In  the  conference  report. 
See  H.R.Conf  Rep  No92-1403.  jupra  note  8.  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  defendants  rely  on  explan- 
atory comments  made  on  the  f1(x>r  of  the  House  by 
the  senior  House  conferee  after  the  bill  had  re- 
turned from  conference.  118  Cong.Rec.  31421  ( 1972) 
(remarks  of  Rep.  Hollfleld  In  response  to  questions 
by  Rep.  Hortoni.  See  a  discussion  of  these  remarlu 
in  Lombartlo  v.  Handler.  397  F.Supp.  792.  799 
(D.D.C.1975)  The  overwhelming  weight  of  the  leg- 
islative history,  as  discussed  above,  points  to  an  op- 
poslle  conclusion.  I.  e.  that  the  Act  was  Intended  to 
apply  to  committees  created  by  agencies  and  to 
those  not  originally  created  by  agencies  but  subse- 
quently used  by  them  as  advisory  committees.  See 
note  7.  lupra.  and  accompanying  material  In  the 
text;  Lombardo.  supra  397  F.Supp.  at  798.  More- 
over, again  as  discussed  above,  the  word  estab- 
lished "  was  intended  to  have  a  very  broad  meaning. 
See  note  8.  jupra.  Finally.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  the  most  Important  source,  the  statute  Itself, 
includes  within  the  definition  of  "advisory  commit- 
tee "  any  committee  "established  or  ud/ued  "  by  an 
agency  (emphasis  added)  and  thus  does  not  require 
that  a  committee  actually  be  created  by  an  agency 
In  order  to  be  covered  by  the  Act. 

'°In  a  claim  related  to  their  contention  that 
AASHTO  is  exempt  under  the  ACIR  exclusion,  de- 
fendanu  suggest  that  |3(2KIII)  of  the  Act.  which 
excludes  any  committee  which  Is  composed  wholly 
of  full  time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government."  implicitly  exempts  AASHTO.  a  com- 
mittee of  state  and  federal  employees.  Defendants 
suggest  that  the  policy  behind  |3(2Mlil)— to  pre- 
vent the  Act  from  Including  a  committee  of  govern- 
ment employees  serving  the  public,  not  special  In- 
terests—would be  served  by  exempting  AASHTO.  It 
is  sufficient  to  note.  In  resporue  to  defendants"  ar- 
gument, that  Congress  has  the  mearu.  when  it  so 
desires,  to  exclude  stale  employees  from  the  oper- 
ation of  it*  acU.   e.g..  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
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Lobbying  Aa.  2  UJ3.C.  (267.  the  exclusion  in 
i  3<2Miil)  of  the  Advisory  Committee  Act  is  specifi- 
cally limited  to  committees  made  up  wholly  of  fed- 
eral officials,  and  AASHTO  clearly  does  not  qual- 
ify. 

■  ■  The  Implication  of  the  above  holding  is  that, 
depending  on  their  specific  activities,  advisory 
groups  can  have  shifting  indentitles  for  purposes  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  Act:  i.e..  they  can  serve  as 
advisory  committees  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
while  performing  certain  functions  and.  on  other 
occasions,  fall  outside  the  ambit  of  the  Act.  That 
such  a  holding  Is  consistent  with  Congressional 
Intent  can  be  seen  from  the  legislative  history.  As 
noted  above,  see  note  7.  supra,  the  drafters  of  the 
House  bill  relied  to  acerlain  extent  on  a  prior  defi- 
nition of  "advisory  committee  "  contained  in  an  ex- 
ecutive order.  That  definition  included  committees 
formed  by  the  agencies  which  the  committees  were 
Intended  to  advise,  as  well  as  "any  committee  .  .  . 
not  formed  by  a  department  or  agency,  but  only 
during  any  period  when  It  is  being  utilized  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Gov- 
ernment formed  advisory  committee."  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  92-1017,  2  US  Code  Cong,  and  Admin.  News  at 
p.  3493  (1972)  (emphasis  added). 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  restores  10 
words  to  the  regulatory  reform  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today.  I  say 
restores  because  these  10  words  were 
included  in  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  These  10  words  were  part  of 
an  amendment  that  passed  the  com- 
mittee on  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  regulatory  reform  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  was  designed  to  encourage  co- 
operation between  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  their  counter- 
parts at  the  State  and  local  level.  One 
way  the  committee  sought  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  was  to  remove  an 
unintended  impediment  that  now  pre- 
vents close  cooperation  and  communi- 
cation. The  impediment  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act.  which  passed  the  Congress  in 
1972. 

Congress  enacted  FACA  to  limit  the 
use  of  advisory  committees.  At  the 
time  of  enactment  advisory  commit- 
tees to  Federal  agencies  were  numer- 
ous and  expensive  to  operate.  FACA  is 
designed  to  assure  that  new  advisory 
committees  should  be  established  only 
when  they  are  essential,  their  number 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  ex- 
isting committees  should  see  the 
sunset  as  soon  as  their  work  is  done. 

These  are  laudable  purposes  and  to 
accomplish  them  the  Congress  gave 
FACA  a  very  broad  reach.  But  as  so 
often  happens  in  this  business  that 
broad  intent  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  courts  and  agencies  in  ways  that 
the  Congress  did  not  intend. 

Congress  did  not  intend  FACA  to 
limit  communications  between  elected 
officials  from  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. That  has,  however,  been  its 
effect.  Relying  on  the  decision  in  the 
Center  for  Auto  Safety  v.  Coi  F.2d  689 
(D.C.  Cir.  1978),  and  other  cases,  offi- 
cers of  Federal  agencies  have  and  are 
refusing  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  officials  when  developing  regula- 
tions that  State  and  local  officials  will 
be  required  to  enforce.  As  a  result. 
Federal  officials  do  not  have  the  bene- 


fit of  advise  and  assistance  for  those 
who  will  be  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  Federal  program. 

This  is  surely  not  what  Congress  in- 
tended when  FACA  was  enacted.  We 
did  not  have  the  National  Governors 
Associations,  the  League  of  Cities  or 
the  National  Association  of  Counties 
in  mind  when  we  sought  to  limit  the 
cost  and  activity  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. Yet,  under  the  definitions  of 
FACA,  these  organizations,  because 
they  have  a  formal  structure  and  con- 
tinuing existence,  are  considered  advi- 
sory committees. 

Mr.  President,  at  last  count,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  operating  nearly 
500  grant  programs  that  accomplish 
Federal  purposes  with  State  and  local 
administration.  In  this  fiscal  year. 
Federal  outlays  for  these  500  pro- 
grams will  exceed  $85  billion.  In  many 
cases  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
quire State  and  local  governments  to 
match  these  Federal  expenditures 
with  their  own  dollars.  These  are  pro- 
grams like  medicaid,  AFDC.  interstate 
highways.  CDBG.  UDAO.  vocational 
education,  rehabilitation  services. 
Does  a  law  that  prevents  close  coop- 
eration betwen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  a(iministration  of  these  pro- 
grams serve  a  public  purpose?  FACA 
prevents  close  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  programs, 
there  is  another  class  of  Federal  stat- 
utes where  close  cooperation  is  also  es- 
sential, but  where  partnership  is  also 
made  more  difficult  by  FACA.  We 
have  some  18  major  regulatory  pro- 
grams that  authorize  Federal  agencies 
to  set  standards  and  give,  to  State  and 
local  governments,  responsibilities  to 
implement  those  standards.  Laws  of 
this  type  include  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act,  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  and  the  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation  Act.  In  the  case  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  State  implementa- 
tion plans  actually  become  part  of 
Federal  regulation.  We  are.  in  a  sense, 
delegating  our  regulatory  workload  to 
State  government.  We  then  frustrate 
the  attempt  to  establish  workable  reg- 
ulation by  limiting  communication 
with  the  States. 

The  provisions  of  FACA  are  burden- 
some. In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  West  Virginia  de- 
scribed those  burdens: 

The  Act  requires  that  an  advisory  commit- 
tee be  chartered,  that  meetings  l>e  open  to 
the  public  and  notice  given  in  advance,  and 
that  minutes  be  kept  and  available  to  the 
public  along  with  all  reports  and  papers. 
The  costs,  formality  and  public  exposure 
guaranteed  by  these  requirements  thwart 
the  intended  purpose  which  is  to  have  State 
and  Federal  officials  work  as  partners  in 
rulemaking. 

The  consensus  amendment  contains 
language  that  solves  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  burden  the  intergovernmen- 
tal partnership  as  a  result  of  FACA. 


The  consensus  amendment  exempts 
meetings  between  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
officials  from  the  provisions  of  FACA. 
This  is  done  not  to  restrict  public 
access  to  the  work  of  government,  but 
in  recognition  that  the  intergovern- 
mental partnership  involves  unique  re- 
lationships which  were  not  intended  to 
be  burdened  by  FACA. 

In  drafting  the  consensus  amend- 
ment some  provisions  from  the  Gov- 
emmenUl  Affairs  Committee  bill  were 
dropped.  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
10  words  were  dropped  from  the  PACA 
amendment  that  Senator  Sasser  and  I 
offered  in  the  committee.  We  believe 
this  language  should  be  restored.  In 
conducting  their  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government.  State  and  local 
officials  rely  on  organizations  which 
they  have  established  to  represent 
their  interests.  In  fact,  one  essential 
purpose  of  these  organizations,  like 
the  National  Governors'  Association, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islators, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  is  to  facilitate  a  cooperative 
Federal  partnership. 

These  organizations  are  particularly 
important  to  the  smaller  and  more 
rural  governments  of  the  Nation. 
Small  communities  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  follow  every  step 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  They 
depend  on  the  expertise  and  technical 
assistance  of  their  national  organiza- 
tions to  a  great  extent. 

The  language  that  Senator  Sasser 
and  I  seek  to  add  is  necessary,  if  the 
officials  of  small  conununities  are  to 
have  adequate  access  and  information 
on  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Since  we  expect  small  com- 
munities to  be  effective  instruments  of 
Federal  policy  through  grant  and  reg- 
ulatory programs,  we  should  also 
expect  these  governments  to  demand 
effective  access  to  the  Federal  rule- 
making process. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  that  we  offer 
today.  It  is  a  small,  but  an  important 
step  to  a  more  successful  Federal  part- 
nership. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  two  let- 
ters—one from  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  me  and  one  from  Governor  Alexan- 
der to  Senator  Baker— be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  my  comments  this 
morning. 

The  letters  follow: 
Natiomal  Governors'  Association. 

Waahinglon.  D.C.  August  7.  1981. 
Hon.  David  Dorenbcrccr. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  Knowing  of 
your  interest  in  regulatory  reform  and  the 
need  to  devolve  regulatory  authority  to  the 
states  where  possible,  I  am  asking  that  you 
introduce  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
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Advisory  Committee  Act  to  enable  states  to 
participate  actively  in  the  regulatory  reform 
effort. 

As  you  know,  many  federal  regulations 
form  the  t>asis  of  state  programs.  As  such, 
we  are  vitally  Interested  in  revisions  to  ex- 
isting regulations  and  development  of  new 
ones.  A  major  concern  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  and  my  committee  is 
how  to  ensure  that  new  and  revised  regula- 
tions reflect  states'  experiences  and  ideas. 

Several  years  ago  EPAs  Office  of  Solid 
Waste  invited  several  state  officials  to  join 
its  working  group  to  write  regulations  for 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act,  but  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  cau- 
tioned against  Inclusion  of  state  officials. 
The  OGC  reasoned  that  such  a  working 
group  would  come  under  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act.  According  to  OGC,  If 
the  Solid  Waste  Office  had  proceeded  with- 
out following  PACA  requirements,  industry 
could  have  brought  court  action  to  nullify 
the  final  regulations. 

A  recent  court  decision  supports  OGC's 
reasoning.  In  Center  Jot  Auto  Safety  vs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Cox  (580  P.  2d  M9).  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  found  that  the  Pederal  Highway 
Administrator  should  have  complied  with 
FACA  when  he  used  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  and  Transportation 
Officials  to  provide  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions on  propose  regulations. 

The  Act  requires  that  an  advisory  commit- 
tee be  chartered,  that  meetings  t>e  open  to 
the  public  and  notice  given  in  advance,  and 
that  minutes  be  kept  and  available  to  the 
public  along  with  all  reports  and  papers. 
The  costs,  formality  and  public  exposure 
guaranteed  by  these  requirements  would 
thwart  the  intended  purT>ose  which  is  to 
have  state  and  federal  officials  work  as  part- 
ners in  rulemaking.  If  the  agencies  used  ad- 
visory committees  in  rulemaking  as  PACA 
requires,  the  result  would  be  a  series  of 
meetings  filled  with  formal  presentations 
and  official  responses,  not  the  hands-on. 
give-and-take  work  sessions  that  actual  rule- 
writing  demands. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  that  FACA  be 
amended  to  allow  state  officials  to  work 
with  federal  agencies  throughout  the  rule- 
making process,  where  the  states  are  in- 
volved in  implementation  of  the  law.  Specif- 
ically, the  definitions  used  In  the  act  should 
be  amended  (Section  3.  5  U.S.C.  Appendix 
I)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (2)  (Iv)  which  ex- 
cludes from  the  definition  of  "advisory  com- 
mittee": "any  committee  which  is  composed 
wholly  of  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
state  governments  who  are  invited  by  feder- 
al agencies  to  provide  advice  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  regulations  for 
programs  that  are  shared  by  federal  and 
state  government  or  which  may  be  author- 
ized to  be  administered  by  state  govern- 
ment." 

Another  possible  obstacle  to  state  partici- 
pation in  federal  rule  development  might 
arise  out  of  the  "Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act"  (P.L.  94-1409).  This  Act  prohibits 
ex  parte  conununication  between  a  rulemak- 
ing agency  and  an  '•interested  person".  Al- 
though legal  counsel  informs  me  that  we 
need  not  amend  the  Sunshine  Act.  a  state- 
ment In  the  legislative  history  accompany- 
ing changes  in  FACA  making  clear  that  the 
ex  parte  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  state- 
federal  rulewriting  work  groups  would  be 
helpful. 

Where  local  governments  share  responsi- 
bility for  program  implementation,  their  in- 
clusion in  the  fuel  development  process 
should  also  be  assured. 


Your    introduction    and   support    of    this 
amendment  to  FACA  will  enable  the  states 
to  help  prepare  sound  and  workable  federal 
regulations.  We  appreciate  your  interest. 
Sincerely. 
Governor  Johh  D.  Rockkpelldi  IV. 
Chairman,    Comrnittee   on   Enern  and 
Environment 

National  Govkrnors'  Association. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  4,  1982. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
The  CapitoL 
Washington.  D.C. 

Okar  Senator  Baker:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  S. 
1080.  is  expected  to  be  scheduled  for  floor 
action  sometime  this  month.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  inform  you  about  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1080  being  drafted  by  Senator 
Durenbercer  and  Senator  Sasser  and  to 
urge  your  support  for  It. 

In  its  report  accompanying  S.  1080.  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  recom- 
mended a  change  In  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  which  has  l)een  Interpreted 
by  some  executive  branch  agencies  as  a  t>ar- 
rier  to  consultation  between  federal  officials 
drafting  regulations  for  Intergovernmental 
programs  and  their  state  and  local  counter- 
parts. The  report  states: 

The  CoRunlttee  does  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  should 
prohibit  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
opionions  t>etween  state  and  local  officials, 
and  federal  officials,  all  of  whom  are  striv- 
ing to  develop  regulations  to  implement  na- 
tional objectives. 

The  Durenberger/Sasser  amendment 
would  exempt  state  and  local  officials  and 
their  representatives  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  If  It  Is 
adopted,  federal  agencies  could  no  longer  re- 
quire that  ad  hoc  meetings  they  have  with 
state  and  local  officials  regarding  federal 
regulations  be  subject  to  the  same  formal 
public  notice,  agenda-setting,  and  record- 
keeping procedures  applied  to  advisory  com- 
mittees. This  would  remove  Impediments  to 
the  Informal  working  sessions  that  are  a 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of  regula- 
tions consistent  with  the  unique  partner- 
ship between  the  three  levels  of  government 
In  administering  many  federal  programs. 

The  costs  Imposed  by  unnecessarily  com- 
plex or  poorly  designed  federal  regulations 
have  been  well  documented.  (When  the  Na- 
tiortal  Governors'  Association  recently  asked 
states  to  Identify  problematic  federal  re- 
quirements. 750  examples  were  submitted.) 
Adoption  of  the  Durenberger/Sasser 
amendment  would  ensure  that  regulations 
promulgated  would  be  more  effective  and 
t>etter  targeted  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  Durenberger/ 
Sasser  amendment  to  S.  1080.« 
Sincerely, 

Gov.  Lamar  Alexander. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Executive 

Management  and  Fiscal  Affairs. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  amendment  that  Sen- 
ator DtTREifBERGER  and  I  offef  to  re- 
store language  to  the  consensus  ver- 
sion of  S.  1080  which  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Durenberger-Sasser 
amendment  have  already  been  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Govenunen- 
tal  Affairs  Committee. 

On  page  40,  lines  1  through  6  of 
amendment  640,  there  is  language  ex- 
empting officials  of  State  or  local  gov- 


ernments acting  in  their  official  capac- 
ities from  the  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Advisory  Committee  Act.  This  is  a 
good  provision  as  far  as  it  goes. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  the 
courts  and  the  Federal  agencies  re- 
strict the  involvement  of  State  and 
local  officials  in  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess. This  restriction  is  based  on  their 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act. 

The  Act  was  intended  to  limit  the 
number  of  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  agencies  and  set 
forth  uniform  procedures  for  these 
committees  to  follow.  However,  be- 
cause of  imprecise  drafting  of  the  stat- 
utory definition  of  advisory  commit- 
tees, an  unintended  interpretation  of 
it  by  the  courts  and  the  agencies  has 
cut  off  communication  on  regulations 
among  officials  of  various  levels  of 
Government. 

Since  so  many  Federal  programs  are 
administered  through  a  partnership 
arrangement  among  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials,  this  presents  seri- 
ous difficulties.  The  Federal  agencies 
develop  regulations— without  consulta- 
tion—then rely  on  the  State  and  local 
goverrunents  to  enforce  them. 

Removing  the  obstacles  to  conununi- 
cation l)etween  officials  of  various  gov- 
ernmental levels  that  the  agencies  per- 
ceive to  flow  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
would.  I  believe,  open  up  the  regula- 
tory process.  The  strict  procedures  re- 
quired by  the  act  were  intended  for 
formal  committees,  not  for  the  infor- 
mal groups  of  mayors,  county  officials. 
State  legislators,  and  Governors.  The 
Durenberger-Sasser  amendment 

simply  clarifies  that  fact. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  outlays  for  1982  will  be  $91.2  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  is  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  that  we  hold  State  and 
local  officials  accountable  for  spend- 
ing. They  are,  in  a  sense,  officers  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  these  programs. 
Should  we  then  shut  them  out  of  the 
preliminary  meetings  to  discuss  the 
rules  governing  these  expenditures?  I 
think  not. 

The  Durenberger-Sasser  amendment 
also  allows  State  and  local  officials  to 
designate  representatives  such  as  staff 
from  national  organizations  In  Wash- 
ington which  can  represent  their  in- 
terests in  various  meetings  concerning 
Federal  regulations. 

Such  organizations  include  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 
These  Washington-based  representa- 
tives of  the  Nation's  cities  and  coun- 
ties and  States  provide  a  valuable  serv- 
ice in  achieving  a  consensus  among  the 
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interests  of  these  varied— and  some- 
times disparate— jurisdictions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  as  a  way  of  improving  our 
intergovernmental  partnership  in  the 
regulatory  process.* 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  the  material  I  have  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  yield  back  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  problems  with  this  amend- 
ment. We  support  it.  We  are  prepared 
to  vote. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have 
the  Senators  yielded  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  852)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  attempting  to  com- 
promise the  Levin  amendment.  The 
problem  is  to  whom  this  time  should 
be  charged.  Senate  Pressler  is  on  the 
way  over.  We  will  process  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  in  these  deliberations 
in  attempting  to  achieve  a  compromise 
on  the  Levin  amendment  not  be 
charged  to  any  party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8»-059  0-8&-38  (Pt  4) 


UP  amendment  no.  8S3 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  Federal  buildings  con- 
taining facilities  used  by  United  States 
courts  from  the  application  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular 
Number  A-76  establishing  policies  for  ac- 
quiring commercial  or  industrial  products 
and  services  needed  by  the  Government) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  inunediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  853. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  The  operation  of  any  building  con- 
taining facilities  used  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  l)e  subject  to  Circu- 
lar Number  A-76.  entitled  "Policies  for  Ac- 
quiring Commercial  or  Industrial  Products 
and  Services  Needed  by  the  Government ", 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Services  Administration  has 
begun  its  efforts  to  contract  out  to  pri- 
vate businesses  many  service  jobs  in 
Federal  buildings  which  have  been 
performed  by  Federal  employees. 

Although  I  conunend  these  efforts 
to  streamline  procedures  to  reduce 
Government  spending,  I  am  concerned 
that  this  may  in  some  cases  jeopardize 
security.  I  am,  therefore,  offering  an 
amendment  to  S.  1080  to  exempt  Fed- 
eral buildings  containing  court  facili- 
ties from  OMB  circular  A-76  which  di- 
rects that  the  contracting  out  take 
place. 

I  have  received  letters  from  South 
Dakota  Federal  judges  stating  their 
concerns  regarding  security  for  their 
courts  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
Nation  many  U.S.  judges  have  sent  let- 
ters to  GSA  on  this  matter  protesting 
the  move  to  contract  out  jobs  being 
done  by  Federal  workers. 

GSA  personnel  have  written  me  that 
"large  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended on  alarm  systems  and  other  se- 
curity measures  to  protect  the  courts 
from  terrorists,  dangerous  persons  and 
organizations.  GSA  employees  are 
carefully  screened  when  employed,  are 
knowledgeable  of  judicial  operations, 
and  are  less  likely  to  be  a  problem  or 
threat  to  the  courts'  activities  than 
contract  personnel." 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
insure  the  security  of  Federal  courts.  I 
will  be  very  brief  on  this  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  several  letters  that  I 
have  received  concerning  this  matter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  District  Court, 
District  or  South  Dakota. 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak..  December  29.  1981. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler, 
Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  a  proposal  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  I  do  not  believe 
this  would  result  in  satisfactory  service  for 
many  reasons.  We  already  have  a  custodial 
service  contract  in  Rapid  City,  but  I  object 
strenuously  to  contract  maintenance  serv- 
ice. Our  present  maintenance  men  are 
skilled  in  all  areas  of  general  maintenance— 
and  they  are  quickly  available  when  there  Is 
a  problem.  I  do  not  believe  this  would  be 
true  with  contract  maintenance.  Additional- 
ly, there  is  the  question  of  security.  We 
have  a  lot  of  problems  with  derelicts  wan- 
dering into  the  building,  often  Intoxicated, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  cold  or  heat,  and 
to  use  our  rest  rooms.  They  are  often  disor- 
derly and  disrupt  the  various  offices.  With 
our  GSA  maintenance  men  on  duty,  this 
flow  of  derelicts  Is  controlled,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  the  new  proposal.  Then 
too.  I  do  not  believe  this  policy  would  t>e  fair 
to  the  many  GSA  civil  servants  who  have 
made  maintenance  their  life's  career. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
written  to  George  Moore  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  In  Denver. 

In  summary,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  new 
proposal  would  result  in  either  efficient 
services  or  in  substantial  cost  savings  over- 
all. I  would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do 
in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  W.  Bocue. 

Chief  Judge. 

U.S.  District  Court, 
District  or  South  Dakota. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak..  November  S.  1981. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  My  attention  has  t>een 
called  to  a  proposal  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  contract  out  all 
cleaning,  maintenance  and  security  activi- 
ties which  are  presently  being  handled  by 
Public  Buildings  Service  and  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

I  t>elieve  that  Federal  Courthouses  should 
be  exempted  from  this  proposal  for  reasons 
of  security.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  recently  on  the  installation  of 
alarm  systems  and  other  safety  measures  to 
protect  the  courts  from  terrorists  and  other 
dangerous  persons  and  organizations.  GSA 
and  PEIS  personnel  are  subject  to  careful 
screening  and  are  performing  their  cleaning, 
maintenance  and  security  duties  In  an  ex- 
tremely commendable  manner.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  it  would  t>e  relatively 
easy  for  private  contracting  companies  to  be 
infiltrated  by  persons  who  could  disrupt  the 
court  system  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Courtrooms,  judges'  chambers.  United 
States  Attorneys'  offices.  FBI  offices,  etc.. 
would  be  easy  targets  for  lx>mbings  or  other 
illegal  activity. 

I  have  found  from  my  more  than  16  years 
on  the  Federal  Bench  that  the  PBS  and 
GSA  employees  are  a  trustworthy  and  effi- 
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clent  group  of  men  and  women,  and  I  would 
urge  your  support  In  exempting  Federal 
Courthouses  from  the  contracting  out  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely. 

PRKB  J.  NiCHOL. 

SeniOT  District  Judge. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
maybe  a  compromise  could  be  reached 
on  this.  For  some  of  our  U.S.  court- 
houses and  Federal  buildings  in  cer- 
tain cities  in  my  State,  at  least,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  the  kind 
of  experienced  security  firm  necessary. 
So  when  you  say  we  are  going  to  have 
competitive  bidding  there  may  not  be 
any  firm  presently  in  existence  or  any 
assurances  that  a  bid  would  be  made. 

These  district  judges  I  have  just 
read  from  are  the  most  experienced 
judges  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota, 
and  I  must  respond  to  their  request. 
So  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

I  would  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  or  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  motion  to  table  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ta- 
bling motion.  I  want  to  save  as  much 
time  as  possible  here. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastxn).  It  would  take  unanimous 
consent  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  time  on  a  tabling  motion.  Is  that 
the  request  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  so  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  not  object  to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  obtaining  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  think  it  will  be 
made:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  We  would  not  oppose 
the  Senator's  request  that  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to  table  if 
that  should  occur,  and  I  think  it  will 
occur. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes,  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  in  order  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  ahead  of  our  proceeding  with 
the  vote.  I  have  not  yet  made  a  motion 
to  table.  I  may  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  entirely  correct.  However 
this  is  just  the  question  of  ordering 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table  should  such  motion  occur. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
have  no  way  to  weigh  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  proposal.  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  responding  to  what  he  per- 
ceives to  be  a  severe  constituent  need. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  to 


have  legislation  in  connection  with  an 
OMB  rule  at  this  point  would  be  pre- 
mature. It  certainly  would  require,  as 
a  bare  minimum,  that  we  give  the  ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  it.  Most  importantly,  we 
should  have  some  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Vermont 
readily  knows,  during  the  course  of 
considering  this  legislation  we  have 
made  an  effort  to  attempt  to  confine 
amendments  to  those  that  we  consider 
to  be  germane  to  this  bill. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  particular  amend- 
ment does  not  meet  that  standard. 

So.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
amendment,  first,  is  premature,  for, 
regardless  of  its  merits,  it  requires 
hearings:  and.  second,  in  accordance 
with  our  agreed  practice,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  and  would  create 
a  Christmas  tree  of  this  regulatory 
reform  bill,  we  must  oppose  this 
amendment. 

That  is  about  all  I  have. 

Does  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont  have  anything  to  add? 
If  not.  we  will  yield  back  our  time  and 
make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  LflAHY.  I  would  simply  join  in 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nevada.  The  proposal 
may  or  may  not  have  merit,  but  it 
should  be  on  a  different  bill,  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  considered  after  hear- 
ings. 

I  would  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nevada  when  he  makes 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  We  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  We  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  All  those  in 
favor  signify  by  saying  "aye." 

Mr.  LAXALT.  We  still  have  a  bit  of 
a  problem  in  terms  of  a  roUcall  vote.  I 
would  like  to  adhere  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  and  have  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
believe  we  have  a  bit  of  a  problem  in 
terms  of  that  rollcall  vote  and.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PRESSLER).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  60  Leg] 
YEAS-85 


Andrews 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Sickles 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Benlsen 

Oraisley 

Packwnod 

Biden 

Hart 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Bosch  wlU 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Helms 

Riegle 

Byrd. 

Hollings 

Roth 

Harry  P .  Jr 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Schmitl 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Specter 

D'Amalo 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stennis 

EJeConcini 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Denton 

likxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Levin 

Tower 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Warner 

East 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Mitchell 
NAYS-9 

Abdnor 

Heflin 

Pell 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Pressler 

Hayakawa 

Matsunaga 

Sart>anps 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Cannon 

Cochran 

Long 

Chafee 

Inouye 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  853  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  effort  to  reform  Federal  regula- 
tion. The  fight  has  been  a  long  one, 
and  it  has  not  been  easy.  In  1975. 
under  the  authority  provided  by 
Senate  Resolution  71.  the  Committee 
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on  Governmental  Affairs  began  its 
comprehensive  study  of  Federal  regu- 
lation. As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate closely  in  that  study  and  in 
the  preparation  of  its  monumental  six 
volume  report  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  also  led  the  way 
with  proposals  aimed  at  reforming 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  process.  During  the  95th 
Congress,  the  Sunset  Act  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  last  Congress,  both  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees  marked  up  and  reported 
S.  262,  the  Reform  of  Federal  Regula- 
tion Act.  I  have  supported  these  meas- 
ures, I  have  cosponsored  them,  and  I 
have  been  privileged  to  work  closely 
on  them  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  bring  S.  1080  before  us  for  consid- 
eration and  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  for  his  perseverance  and 
for  his  able  leadership  on  S.  1080.  The 
bill  covers  much  ground.  It  deals  with 
the  complex  substance  of  administra- 
tive law.  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  patience,  deliberation  and 
sincere  effort  are  required  to  legislate 
effectively  in  this  area. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
taken  our  regulatory  reform  efforts  se- 
riously. Early  In  his  term,  the  Presi- 
dent made  It  an  Important  priority.  He 
established  a  Cabinet-Level  Task 
Force  on  Regulatory  Relief,  appointed 
the  Vice  President  to  chair  that  task 
force,  and  promulgated  an  Executive 
order  under  which  it  has  reviewed  the 
costs  Jind  benefits  of  many  pending 
rules.  The  task  force  has  developed 
needed  programs  of  regulatory  relief 
for  certain  distressed  areas  of  the 
economy,  such  as  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. It  Is  now  working  on  a  program 
of  relief  for  small  business,  a  matter 
which  I  regard  as  an  urgent  priority. 
Not  least,  the  administration  has  sup- 
ported S.  1080.  as  a  necessary  element 
of  the  overall  strategy  to  get  Federal 
regulation  under  control. 

S.  1080  preserves  a  number  of  impor- 
tant concepts  developed  during  the 
Senate's  careful  consideration  of  earli- 
er regulatory  reform  proposals.  For 
example,  S.  262,  which  I  cosponsored 
in  the  last  Congress,  contained  a  provi- 
sion calling  for  a  regulatory  analysis 
of  each  rule  having  a  major  effect 
upon  the  economy.  S.  1080  retains  this 
important  requirement.  We  must 
Insure  that  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
major  rules  are  fully  understood 
before  they  are  promulgated,  and  that 
the  least  costly  and  burdensome  alter- 
natives are  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  in  the  past  I  have  advocat- 
ed applying  a  sunset  concept  to  Feder- 
al regulations.  In  volume  II  of  the 
Governmental     Affairs     Committee's 


study,    the    committee    recommended 
that: 

In  order  to  enhance  systematic  congres- 
sional review  of  regulatory  agencies.  Con- 
gress should  require  that  all  regulatory 
agencies  be  made  subject  to  a  periodic  reau- 
thorization process.  In-depth  scrutiny  of  the 
agencies  should  be  assured  by  requiring  a 
through  review  of  an  agency's  activity 
before  it  may  be  reauthorized.  Under  a 
"sunset"  device,  agencies  with  similar  func- 
tions should  be  reviewed  in  the  same  years. 

Although  S.  1090  is  not  a  sunset  bill, 
it  does  incorporate  provision  for  regu- 
lar review  of  existing  regulations.  Sec- 
tion 631  sets  out  a  procedure  for  the 
review  of  each  major  rule  every  10 
years.  Thus,  the  discipline  of  regula- 
tory analysis  will  be  brought  to  bear. 
Periodic  review  will  allow  for  a  careful 
reevaluatlon  of  regulations  which 
have  been  on  the  books  for  years,  so 
that  those  which  are  out  of  date,  or  no 
longer  useful,  may  be  rescinded  or 
modified. 

S.  1080  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Senator.  But  passing  this  legislation 
win  not  be  the  end  of  our  fight  for 
meaningful  change  in  this  area.  Last 
year,  as  chairman  of  a  Governmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  held  hearings 
In  Illinois  on  the  effects  of  Federal 
regulation  there.  In  the  course  of 
those  hearings.  I  learned  that  busi- 
nesses and  consumers  are  irritated,  an- 
noyed, inconvenienced,  and  financially 
burdened  more  often  by  agency  en- 
forcement and  administrative  prac- 
tices than  by  the  regulations  them- 
selves. The  subcommittee  heard  nu- 
merous examples  of  agencies  pressur- 
ing small  businesses  for  settlements  on 
violations  for  which  the  agencies 
themselves  admitted  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  noncompliance. 
We  were  told  about  Incompetent  In- 
spectors and  constantly  changing  in- 
terpretations of  Federal  regulations. 
We  received  complaint  after  complaint 
from  businesses,  consumers  and  others 
who  are  tired  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  antagonistic  and  overbear- 
ing attitude  of  some  Federal  officials. 

The  subcomimlttee  staff  has  pre- 
pared a  report  based  on  these  hearings 
and  on  their  subsequent  investiga- 
tions. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  Senators  who  are  concerned  about 
these  problems.  As  you  will  see,  much 
work  remains  to  be  done.  The  enforce- 
ment process  Is  frequently  the  only 
point  of  contact  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  it  regulates. 
Ultimately,  our  constituents  will  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  by 
whether  their  relationship  with  Feder- 
al agencies  has  improved.  We  must  see 
that  this  happens,  and  promptly. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1080  represents  a 
major  accomplishment.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  long  and  fruitful  effort  by  the 
Senate  to  reform  the  Federal  regula- 
tory process.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt):  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Thurmond;  the  members  of  that  com- 


mittee: the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and 
the  members  of  that  committee,  who 
have  worked  diligently  on  this  bill,  de- 
serve our  sincere  thanks  for  bringing 
this  measure  before  the  Senate  for 
action. 

RECESS  UNTIL  1130  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  will  expedite  consideration  of  the 
pending  question  and  the  pending  bill 
if  we  take  a  little  time  off  now  for  the 
parties  to  negotiate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1:30  p.m. 
today  and  that  at  1:30  p.m.  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  S.  1080.  the 
pending  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:15 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  1:30 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Abdnor). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  we  are  close  to 
being  able  to  finish  up  the  Laxalt- 
Leahy  regulatory  reform  legislation.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  we  will  have 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Levin 
which  will  be  before  us  and,  perhaps, 
one  other  and  then,  I  think,  final  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Laxalt  is 
on  his  way  over  and  I  would  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
motis  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  8S4 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Inunedlate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Baucus.  and  Mr. 
Cohen,  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  854. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  16.  strike  out  (2)"  and 
insert  -O) ". 

On  page  12,  line  2.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  12.  line  7.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  12,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 
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"(P)  copies  of  all  written  material  pertain- 
ing to  ttie  rule.  Including  any  drafts  of  the 
proposed  and  the  final  rule,  submitted  by 
the  agency  to  the  President  or  his  designee 
directed  by  the  President  to  review  pro- 
posed or  final  rules  for  their  regulatory 
impact:  and 

"(O)  a  written  explanation  of  the  specific 
reasons  for  any  significant  changes  made  by 
the  agency  In  the  drafts  of  the  proposed  or 
final  rule  which  respond  to  any  comment  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  on  the  draft  proposed, 
proposed,  draft  final,  or  final  rule,  made  by 
the  President  or  his  designee  directed  by 
the  President  to  review  proposed  or  final 
rules  for  their  regulatory  Impact. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall  place  the  materials 
described  In  clauses  (A)  through  (H)  of  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the  file  re- 
quired by  such  paragraph  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  such  materials  become  available 
to  the  agency. 

On  page  12.  line  8.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert -O)". 

On  page  12,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  violation 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  unless 
the  court  finds  that  such  violation  has  pre- 
cluded fair  public  consideration  of  a  materi- 
al Issue  of  the  rulemaking  taken  as  a  whole. 
Judicial  review  of  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sut>sectlon 
shall  be  limited  to  review  of  action  or  Inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  agency. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  OMB 
accountability  amendment  requires 
that  changes  in  proposed  regulations 
resulting  from  OMB  Intervention  in  a 
rulemaking  be  noted  by  the  affected 
agency  in  the  already  required  rule- 
making file.  The  amendment  also  re- 
quires that  drafts  of  proposed  and 
final  rules  sent  to  the  OMB  by  the 
rulemaking  agency  also  be  made  a  part 
of  the  file. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  cure  what  is  essentially  a  black- 
out of  information  as  to  one  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  rulemaking  and 
regulatory  process  under  this  adminis- 
tration—the blackout  concerning  the 
role  of  OMB  In  prescreenlng  proposed 
and  final  rules.  This  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  uncover  the  "fingerprints" 
of  OMB's  Involvement. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  list  of 
cosponsors  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment.  It  represents  a  strong  bi- 
partisan interest  in  this  nonpartisan 
issue.  The  cosponsors  are  Senators 
RuDMAN.  Eagleton.  Pryor,  Mathias, 
Olenh,  Kzitneoy.  Moyniham.  Baucus. 
and  CoHKN. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my 
thanlcs  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Senator  Rusman,  whose 
work  on  this  amendment  has  been  in- 
valuable. l}oth  before  today  and  in 
reaching  the  point  this  afternoon 
where  we  can  announce  that  we  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  not  be  ob- 
jected to  by  the  managers  of  this  bill. 

Our  amendment  would  require  that 
two  items  be  added  to  the  rulemaking 
file.  The  "rulemaking  file"  that  we 
refer  to  is  a  public  file  that  consists  of 
the  materials  used  by  the  rulemaking 


agency  in  developing  a  regulation,  and 
is  already  required  under  this  bill  to 
be  maintained  by  the  agency  to  insure 
proper  judicial  review  and  public  com- 
ment. 

The  two  additions  to  this  rulemak- 
ing file  which  are  required  by  our 
amendment  would  be.  first,  drafts  of 
proposed  and  final  rules  sent  by  the 
rulemaking  agency  to  the  OMB  for 
review:  second,  a  written  explanation 
by  the  agency  of  the  reasons  for  sig- 
nificant changes  made  by  that  agency 
in  the  draft  proposed  or  final  rules 
made  in  response  to  OMB  comments. 

In  order  to  explain  the  need  for  and 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  let  me 
briefly  describe  for  you  the  cyrrent 
practice  for  the  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations under  Executive  Order  12291. 
issued  by  President  Reagan  of  Febru- 
ary 17.  1981. 

Under  this  Executive  order,  each  ex- 
ecutive agency  must  forward  to  OMB 
drafts  of  proposed  and  final  rules 
before  they  are  made  available  to  the 
public.  This  is  an  unprecedented  re- 
quirement in  the  30-year  history  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  No 
other  administration  has  assumed  for 
OMB  such  a  central  role  in  the  rule- 
making process.  OMB  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  under  the  order  to 
review  each  of  these  rules  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  comports  with 
five  criteria  established  by  the  order. 
If  the  rule  does  not  meet  any  of  these 
criteria,  then  OMB  under  the  order, 
has  the  authority  to  send  the  rule 
back  to  the  agency  for  further  consid- 
eration and  revision.  The  revised  rule 
must  then  come  back  to  OMB  for 
clearance  again.  This  revision  process 
has  occurred  repeatedly  to  individual 
rules  under  the  order,  causing  signifi- 
cant and  sometimes  permanent  delay 
in  the  issuance  of  a  particular  rule. 

In  a  January  16.  1982  article,  the  Na- 
tional Journal  reported  that  through 
mid-December,  of  1981  OMB  had  re- 
viewed over  2.715  new  rules  and 
"changed  or  killed  nearly  1  in  10."  Ac- 
cording to  the  OMB.  as  of  December 
28.  1981.  91  rules  had  been  returned  to 
the  agency  or  withdrawn  after  OMB 
review. 

It  is  argued  that  OMB  needs  to  have 
a  role  in  agency  rulemaking  in  order  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  Federal  regulatory 
nightmare— so  OMB  can  sort  out  the 
reasonable  rules  from  the  ridiculous  or 
the  overly  burdensome  or  the  duplica- 
tive ones. 

I.  personally,  am  sympathetic  to 
that  goal,  but  the  exercise  of  that 
power  must  be  accompanied  by  a  proc- 
ess of  fairness  and  by  accountability. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  Execu- 
tive order  is  unconstitutional.  In  its 
sweeping  attempt  to  grab  the  reins  of 
a  rulemaking  bureaucracy,  some  say 
that  the  administration's  reach  may 
have  exceeded  its  constitutional  grasp. 
In  a  lengthy  and  detailed  analysis  on 
this   subject,    the    Congressional    Re- 


search Service  has  concluded  that  the 
order  is  constitutionally  suspect.  Part 
of  the  rationale  for  this  position  is 
that  Congress  has  designated  its  rule- 
making responsibilities  to  the  specific 
agency  heads  and  the  OMB  cannot  be 
substituted  legally  for  that  of  the 
agency  head.  OMB.  through  the 
E>eputy  General  Counsel,  has  stated 
before  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  OMB's  role  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  only  advisory,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  cau- 
tioned OMB  in  a  memo  on  the  subject 
that  its— OMB's— role  can  be  only  ad- 
visory. The  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
stated: 

This  power  of  consultation  would  not. 
however.  Include  authority  to  reject  an 
agency's  ultimate  Judgment,  delegated  to  It 
by  law.  that  potential  benefits  outweigh 
costs,  that  priorities  under  the  statute 
compel  a  particular  course  of  action,  or  that 
adequate  Information  Is  available  to  Justify 
regulation.  As  to  these  matters,  the  role  of 
the  Director  (of  OMB)  ...  Is  advisory  and 
consultative. 

This  is  also  the  understanding  of  the 
Senate.  Senators  Laxalt  and  Roth 
stated  recently  in  the  Dear  Colleague 
letter  circulated  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate: 

Both  current  law  and  the  provisions  of  S. 
1080  are  designed  to  unequivocally  protect 
the  substantive  rulemaking  authority  of  all 
agencies. 

That  is  certainly  the  understanding 
I  have  as  to  the  proper  role  for  OMB 
under  both  this  bill  and  the  Executive 
order. 

The  problem  is  that  in  practice,  the 
advisory  nature  of  an  OMB  comment 
becomes  less  clear. 

Jim  Miller,  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
former  OMB  administrator  for  regula- 
tory affairs,  had  this  response  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  an  agency  head  clearly  dis- 
agreed with  OMB's  comments.  Mr. 
Miller  said.  "He  or  she  still  has  the 
legal  authority  to  issue  the  regula- 
tion." But.  he  added— and  this  is  the 
big  but— "that  action  would  be  risky- 
meaning  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  decide  to  remove 
such  a  person  from  office."  And  as  Mr. 
Miller  so  accurately  perceived.  "You 
know,  if  you  are  the  toughest  kid  on 
the  block,  most  kids  will  not  pick  a 
fight  with  you." 

With  the  authority  granted  to  It  by 
Executive  order,  section  624  of  this 
bill,  auid  the  already  existing  powers  of 
the  OMB  over  agencies'  budgets,  over 
agencies'  paperwork  requests,  and  over 
agencies'  congressional  testimony, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  OMB  has 
become  the  toughest  kid  on  the  block. 
It  has  become  a  kind  of  super  agency. 

It  is  not  my  intent.  Mr.  President,  to 
take  a  position  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Execu- 
tive order.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  am 
sympathetic  to  its  goal  of  greater  co- 


ordination of  regulations.  The  sole 
purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  public.  Congress, 
and  the  courts  a  record  of  the  extent 
of  OMB's  influence  in  a  rulemaking  to 
preserve  fairness  in  the  rulemaking 
process.  If  an  interested  party  does  not 
know  whether  an  agency  or  OMB  is 
making  the  rule,  then  it  cannot  know 
to  whom  to  direct  its  comments.  A 
person  can  be  shuffled  from  the  rule- 
making agency  to  OMB  and  back 
again  and.  in  the  process,  can  lose  the 
right  to  effectively  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment and  participate  in  the  rule- 
making process. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
necessary  because  it  is  clear  that  al- 
though OMB  has  this  vast  new  power 
under  the  Executive  order,  it  has 
avoided  disclosure  of  its  involvement. 

OMB  delayed  for  months  its  answer 
to  a  request  by  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  the  committee 
receive  a  list  of  the  reasons  for  OMB's 
rejection  of  over  55  regulations  subject 
to  OMB  review.  When  the  materials  fi- 
nally came,  after  three  letters,  it  was 
evident  that  OMB  was  not  about  to 
tell  the  Congress  those  reasons.  We 
should  stand  firm,  all  of  us,  against 
that  kind  of  response.  It  was  also  obvi- 
ous that  there  is  very  little  written 
documentation  of  OMB's  involvement. 
Based  on  the  materials  we  received,  it 
is  apparent  that  OMB's  participation 
with  the  rulemaking  agency  is  often 
carried  out  orally.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  Jim  Tozzi. 
the  Deputy  Administrator  for  OMB  in 
charge  of  reviewing  these  regulations, 
who  said  in  a  Jime  10.  1981.  Washing- 
ton Post  article.  "I  don't  want  to  leave 
fingerprints." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  that  simple  and 
that  significant.  When  the  public  is 
not  made  aware  of  OMB's  role,  then  it 
Is  seriously  hampered  in  its  ability  to 
participate  in  the  nilemaking.  Inter- 
ested persons  have  to  ask  themselves: 
Is  OMB  the  responsible  agency  or  is  it 
the  rulemaking  agency?  Who  is 
making  the  decision  this  time?  Am  I 
wasting  my  time  presenting  my  case  to 
the  agency  when  OMB  is  going  to  step 
in  and  attempt  to  change  the  rule? 

This  secretive  nature  of  OMB's  role 
turns  OMB  review  into  a  guessing 
game.  What  was  intended  by  the  Exec- 
utive order  as  an  effort  to  improve  co- 
ordination turns  into  a  procedure  to 
institutionalize  uncertainty.  In  cor- 
recting one  problem,  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination, another  has  been  created, 
the  lack  of  fairness  and  accountability. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

Since  1975,  there  had  been  extensive 
public  comment,  hearings,  and  a  cost- 
benefit  analysis  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lation requiring  labeling  of  the  ingre- 
dients for  alcohol. 

The  rule  was  ready  to  be  issued 
when  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  suddenly  issued  a  notice 
of  intent  to  rescind  the  rule.  No  one 


knew  why  this  action  was  taken.  One 
group  says  it  was  told  by  Treasury  of- 
ficials that  OMB  was  making  the  deci- 
sion to  rescind.  The  Center  for  Science 
in  the  Public  Interest  sought,  but  was 
denied  access  to.  memos  leading  up  to 
the  rescission  decision.  No  one  was 
able  to  determine  the  substantive 
reason  why  the  rule  was  being  rescind- 
ed. The  legal  affairs  director  for  the 
Center,  stated  to  the  National  Journal, 
"It  says  to  us  that  this  is  a  purely  po- 
litical move."  How  can  all  the  parties 
adequately  represent  their  interests  in 
a  situation  like  this  where  there  is  no 
public  reason  for  the  agency's  action 
and  no  public  notice  of  OMB's  role? 
The  public  does  not  know  to  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  be  representing  its 
views. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  (NRDC)  has  recently  filed  suit 
on  the  sewage  pretreatment  regula- 
tions which  had  been  issued  by  the 
EPA.  They  were  suspended  3  days 
after  their  effective  date  without  any 
public  notice  or  rationale.  This  was 
after  4  public  hearings,  16  public  meet- 
ings, and  full  public  participation  on 
the  subject.  NRDC  has  tried  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
OMB  and  EPA,  but  has  been  denied 
their  request. 

One  unidentified  EPA  official  told 
the  press,  "We  were  advised  to  delay 
the  rule  and  procedural  niceties  were 
not  involved."  Now  whom  should  the 
NRDC  approach  on  this  rule  in  the 
future-OMB?  And,  if  it  is  OMB, 
should  not  the  NRDC  be  able  to  know 
OMB's  reasons  so  they  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  refute  them? 

Recently,  the  House  Sut>committee 
on  Manpower  and  Housing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  OMB's  role  in  the  promul- 
gation of  OSHA  regulations.  There 
was  testimony  at  that  hearing  which 
suggested  extensive  OMB  involvement 
in  setting  the  standard  for  hearing 
conservation  programs  in  the  work- 
place—none of  which  was  on  the 
record,  before  the  public.  There  are  al- 
legations that  OMB  pushed  OSHA  to 
adopt  a  lesser  standard.  If  this  is  so,  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  most  simple 
and  obvious  fairness  standards  that  in- 
terested parties  should  be  aware  of 
OMB's  reasons  in  order  to  try  their 
hand  at  refuting  them. 

The  only  way  to  safeguard  the 
public  nature  of  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess is  to  require  that  OMB's  role  be 
conducted  in  a  more  accountable  way. 

For  example,  say  a  rule  sent  to  OMB 
for  review  contained  a  requirement 
that,  for  purposes  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram, senior  citizens  are  to  be  defined 
as  anyone  over  the  age  of  70.  Maybe 
OMB  orally  objects  to  the  rulemaking 
agency  and  says  that  that  would  make 
that  one  particular  program  inconsist- 
ent with  other  Federal  programs  and 
that  the  regulation  would  be  less  con- 
fusing were  the  age  lowered  to  65.  The 


agency  agrees  and  proceeds  to  change 
the  rule  when  it  is  published.  The 
written  explanation  would  show  that 
the  change  was  made  from  70  to  65 
based  on  the  OMB  comment  and  that 
the  reason  OMB  gave  for  the  change 
was  to  maintain  consistency  within 
the  Federal  Government.  That  is  all 
this  amendment  requires.  Oral  com- 
ments need  not  be  placed  in  the  rule- 
making file,  under  this  amendment- 
only  an  explanation  of  changes  made 
by  the  agency  in  the  rule. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  it  is 
expected  that  the  items  required  by 
this  amendment  would  be  placed  in 
the  rulemaking  file  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation for  notice  and  comment  as  to  a 
proposed  rule  and  at  the  time  the  final 
rule  is  published. 

Without  this  amendment.  I  see  no 
other  way  for  us,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  achieve  two  very  important 
goals:  First,  to  be  able  knowledgeably 
to  assess  the  appropriateness  of 
OMB's  conduct  in  the  rulemaking 
process  and;  second,  to  guarantee  the 
ability  of  the  public  realistically  to 
participate  in  the  rulemaking. 

First,  courts  and  legal  scholars  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  proper 
role  of  interested  parties  in  informal 
rulemaking.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  interest  in  having  some  one  person 
or  agency  able  to  keep  in  check  the 
duplication  and  contradictory  policies 
of  the  various  agencies  and  to  balance 
the  competing  interests. 

The  problem  is  the  extent  to  which 
OMB  can  end  up  as  advocate  for 
purely  private/political  interests  in 
secret  without  any  accountability. 
Paul  Verkuil.  dean  and  professor  of 
law  at  Tulane  University,  wrote  the 
following  in  an  article  in  the  Columbia 
Law  Review: 

Powerful  private  lobbies,  increasingly 
frustrated  in  obtaining  preferential  access 
to  administrators,  can  be  expected  to  use 
White  House  political  advisors  to  achieve 
equivalent  clout. 

Verkuil  then  quotes  William  T.  Cole- 
man, former  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion: 

Such  an  advisor— Immune  from  public 
scrutiny  and  congressional  accountability, 
free  from  the  constraints  of  agency  deci- 
sionmaking processes,  and  removed  from 
the  advice  of  experts  In  the  bureaucracy— Is 
not  In  a  position  to  make  a  meaningful  bal- 
ancing choice  amoung  competing  national 
goals. 

While  there  may  be  legitimate  inter- 
est in  having  OMB  exercising  judg- 
ment on  regulations  in  support  of  the 
overall  interests  of  coordination,  we 
should  not  tolerate  the  OMB  affecting 
rules  changes  in  secret  as  the  instru- 
ment for  private  interests  when  the 
very  purpose  of  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess is  to  develop  rules  in  the  public  in- 
terest. In  order  to  keep  this  possibility 
for  abuse  in  check,  and  for  us  to  be 
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able  to  assess  OMB's  role,  we  need  to 
keep  OMB's  Impact  on  rules  public. 

Second,  without  this  amendment  the 
drafts  of  proposed  and  final  rules  as 
submitted  to  OMB.  and  the  reasons 
OMB  may  use  to  send  a  rule  back  for 
further  analysis  are  not  made  part  of 
the  record  or  available  to  the  public, 
although  the  rule  may  be  rewritten  as 
a  result.  This  cloak  of  anonymity 
simply  violates  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  as  created  by  Congress. 

The  literature  is  bountiful  on  the 
subject  of  the  need  for  public  partici- 
pation in  informal  rulemaking.  Judge 
Skelly  Wright  in  the  Cornell  Law 
Review.  1974  writes: 

The  APA  contemplates  that  rules  will  be 
made  through  a  genuine  dialogue  between 
agency  experts  and  concerned  members  of 
the  public. 

Ernest  Gellhom.  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  wrote  in 
the  Yale  Law  Journal,  1972.  in  refer- 
ence to  notice  and  comment  rulemak- 
ing: 

The  need  for.  and  desirability  of.  public 
participation  in  this  procedure  is  axiomatic: 
the  process  Is  designed  for  promulgating 
standards  of  broad  applicability. 

Glen  Robinson,  associate  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
Review.  1970  wrote: 

There  is  little  if  any  dissent  from  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  an  sutency  should 
make  every  effort  when  formulating  admin- 
istrative policies  to  see  that  the  full  spec- 
trum of  views  is  represented  before  it.  This 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  democratic  ideolo- 
gy, although  that  is  certainly  a  significant 
part:  but  is  a  matter  also  of  ensuring  that 
the  agency  has  the  broadest  perspective  on 
the  issues  being  probed. 

There  can  l)e  no  doubt  but  that  ef- 
fective participation  is  thwarted  when 
interested  parties  are  not  privy  to  the 
real  reason  for  agency  action,  indeed, 
are  not  privy  to  who  is  really  writing 
the  rule  or  parts  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
again  in  closing  that  the  jury  is  still 
out  as  to  whether  the  power  given  to 
the  OMB  by  the  Executive  order  is  a 
beneficial  procedure  or  even  a  consti- 
tutional one.  This  amendment  merely 
says  if  that  process  is  to  continue,  its 
effect  on  rules  should  be  on  the  public 
record  so  we  can  avoid  an  arbitrary 
and  abusive  administrative  process. 
Let  us  be  clear  that  that  is  the  issue.  It 
is  a  nonpartisan  issue:  it  is  an  institu- 
tional issue:  it  is  an  important  issue  re- 
gardless of  who  is  the  President. 

The  regulatory  process  has  fallen 
away  from  us.  Regulators  have  been 
at>ove  and  beyond  accountability. 
They  have  become  a  fourth,  unelected 
branch  of  government.  We  must  try  to 
make  that  process  rational  and  ac- 
countable. TO  do  so.  the  public  must 
know  who  is  doing  the  regulating  so  as 
to  know  where  to  express  its  views  on 
a  proposed  regulation  that  affects  it— 
the  agency  or  OMB  or  both.  Other- 


wise, the  public  is  the  ping  pong  ball 
in  an  uncertain  and  arbitrary  game. 

That  is  the  fundamental  issue  ad- 
dressed by  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN)  who  has  been  so  active  in 
bringing  this  amendment  to  the  floor 
and  has  been  so  helpful  today,  and 
Senator  Pryor  and  others  who  have 
been  so  active  in  this  effort.  Again,  it 
has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  on  a  non- 
partisan issue. 

I  also  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  Senators  Laxalt  and 
Leahy  and  their  staffs.  Together.  I 
think,  we  have  produced  an  amend- 
ment which  will  accomplish  the  goal 
which  we  set  out  to  achieve  without 
the  problems  which  the  committee 
and  others  wanted  to  avoid. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  simply  say  that  I  com- 
mend Senators  Laxalt,  Leahy,  Levin, 
and  Roth  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  legislation.  It  is  a  product  of 
extensive  hearings  before  both  com- 
mittees. It  will  provide  needed  reform 
in  the  way  regulations  are  promulgat- 
ed. 

I  have  joined  Senator  Levin  in  co- 
sponsoring  an  amendment  to  section 
553  of  S.  1080.  As  presently  written, 
this  section  would  require  agencies  to 
include  in  their  rulemaking  file  all  in- 
formation relied  upon  by  an  agency  in 
formulating  a  rule,  except  material 
supplied  by  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of 
this  section  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  all 
interested  parties  access  to  informa- 
tion used  during  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess. The  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
material  offered  by  the  White  House 
escapes  me,  especially  considering  the 
broad  oversight  authority  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  President.  In  the  interest  of 
public  accountability,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  adopt  this  amendment  which 
would  require  agencies  to  include  ma- 
terial and  direction  supplied  by  the 
White  House.  I  should  note  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  role  for  the  White 
House  in  influencing  the  regulatory 
product  of  the  cabinet  departments 
and  dependent  agencies.  But,  that  role 
should  be  open  and  in  the  public  eye. 

Senator  Levin  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  omission  when 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs met  during  markup  of  the  bill. 
Although  I  fully  supported  the  con- 
cept of  the  proffered  amendment,  it 
contained  a  provision  requiring  that 
agencies  include  summaries  of  signifi- 
cant oral  communications  received 
from  the  Executive  Office  or  other  ad- 
ministrative body  directed  to  review 
proposed  final  rules.  This  part  of  the 
original  amendment  was  subject  to 
considerable  criticism.  Critics  opposed 
requiring  agencies  to  include  in  their 
files  significant  oral  communications 
because  doing  so  would  be  extremely 


time  consuming  and  burdensome  for 
the  agencies.  Also,  the  administration 
voiced  its  concern  that  conversations 
between  members  of  the  executive 
branch  and  agencies,  and  agency  de- 
terminations of  the  significance  of 
those  conversations  could  become  a 
central  issue  in  court  challenges  of  the 
rulemaking  procedure.  This  would 
result  in  an  onerous  burden  upon  the 
agencies,  and  could,  because  of  a  tech- 
nical error,  result  in  a  regulatioti  being 
overturned  in  court.  With  these  prob- 
lems, the  amendment  was  defeated  in 
committee  on  a  tie  vote,  and  I  should 
note  that  I  voted  against  it. 

All  criticism  of  the  amendment  cen- 
tered upon  the  significant  oral  com- 
munications requirement.  Senator 
Levin,  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
critics  of  the  amendment,  then  agreed 
to  delete  the  requirement  and  revise 
the  amendment.  After  considerable 
discussion,  and  many  drafts,  a  suitable 
compromise  has  been  developed,  one 
which  eliminates  the  bothersome  pro- 
vision without  destroying  the  public 
accountability  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  now  requires 
that  agencies  include  in  their  rulemak- 
ing file  all  written  comments  to  and 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  a  writ- 
ten explanation  of  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed rule  resulting  from  executive 
branch  comments.  The  amendment 
would  include  this  material  in  the 
rulemaking  file  and  would  apply  to  all 
rules. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  amend- 
ment is  essential  to  insure  full  public 
accountability  under  the  bill.  Section 
553  of  S.  1080  indicates  an  intent  to  do 
so.  To  insure  that  it  does,  the  section 
should  require  disclosure  from  all 
sources,  especially  one  so  influential  as 
the  White  House.  I  do  not  anticipate 
overreaching  by  the  current  adminis- 
tration, but  I  think  we  would  be 
myopic  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  differ- 
ent situation  could  arise  in  the  future. 
Certainly,  as  Members  of  Congress,  we 
would  be  interested  in  this  material 
ourselves  and  we  should  recognize  that 
proper  accounting  requires  that  infor- 
mation provided  to  agencies,  from  any 
source,  should  be  included  in  the  rule- 
making file. 

Let  me  simply  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  Senator  Levin  has  stated  most  ac- 
curately the  central  theme  that  estab- 
lishes the  underlying  reason  why  this 
amendment  is  so  necessary.  Many  of 
us  feel  that  the  regulations  that  are 
promulgated  by  the  numerous  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  in  many  ways 
have  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  daily 
lives  of  our  citizens,  our  communities, 
our  businesses  than,  in  fact,  the  very 
laws  passed  by  Congress  in  some  in- 
stances. We  believe  that  the  nature  of 
this  act  is  very  important  but  that  it 
has  one  significant  omission. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  amendment  is  not 
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directed  at  this  particular  administra- 
tion or,  certainly,  this  particular 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It 
is  institutional  in  nature.  It  is  here  be- 
cause many  of  us  believe  very  strongly 
that  these  regulatory  agencies  and  all 
involved  with  them  must  be  examined 
in  the  bright  light  of  day. 

I  thank  Senator  Laxalt  and  his  staff 
for  being  so  helpful,  and  Senator 
Leahy  and  his  staff  for  helping  us 
work  out  something  that  all  of  us  can 
agree  with  and  something  that  we  be- 
lieve strengthens  this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  work  done  by  Sen- 
ators Levin  and  Rudman.  Both  have 
worked  extremely  hard  in  this  matter. 
I  wish  to  return  the  compliment  they 
have  paid  to  Senator  Laxalt  and 
myself  and  our  staffs.  We  went 
through  some  strenuous  negotiations 
from  yesterday  to  today  to  get  where 
we  are. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  a  couple  of  quick 
questions  about  his  amendment. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  amendment 
only  requires  that  the  agency  explain 
significant  changes  in  the  proposed 
rule,  which  the  agency  made  because 
of  comments  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee?  By  the  term  "sig- 
nificant changes"  does  the  Senator 
mean  the  kind  of  changes  between  a 
proposed  and  final  rule  which  the 
agency  would  explain  in  the  statement 
of  basis  and  puri>ose  when  it  issues  the 
rule? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Am  I  correct  In  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  courts,  through 
case  law,  have  defined  what  kinds  of 
changes  in  the  proposed  rule  the 
agency  would  be  required  to  discuss  in 
the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose? 
Thus  we  are  assuming  the  case  law 
would  provide  guidance  to  agencies 
and  courts  in  implementing  the  sec- 
tion. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  should  like  to  make  an  additional 
statement  as  part  of  the  legislative 
history  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
we  are  submitting  today  does  not  re- 
quire that  copies  of  all  written  materi- 
al received  on  the  rule  by  the  agency 
from  OMB  be  placed  in  the  file,  be- 
cause that  is  a  redundant  provision.  It 
would  merely  repeat  the  requirement 
contained  in  paragraph  (b)  of  the  rule- 
making file  subsection. 

The  report  on  the  consensus  version 
of  S.  1080.  upon  which  we  are  now  de- 
liberating, states  clearly  that  all  writ- 
ten comments  received  by  the  agency 
on  the  rule  shall  t>e  placed  in  the  rule- 
making file.  That  includes  comments 
from  any  and  everyone,  including  the 
White  House,  OMB,  or  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 


I  am  wondering  if  that  is  also  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct,  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  this  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  this  legislative 
history.  Mr.  President,  by  pointing  out 
that  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  original  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  required  the 
logging  of  oral  comments  from  OMB 
to  the  agencies.  We  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  that  requirement  was 
eliminated,  oral  comments  need  not  be 
logged:  logs  need  not  be  kept.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  removal  of  that  sec- 
tion from  the  original  draft  should  be 
clearly  noted.  The  requirement,  in 
fact,  does  not  exist  and  cannot  be  im- 
plied under  any  other  section  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  that  regard.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. There  are  no  changes  between 
the  amendment  which  was  introduced 
here  this  afternoon  and  the  one  which 
previously  had  been  printed.  There 
was  no  logging  requirement  in  either 
amendment. 

I  also  want  to  clarify  again  for  the 
record,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  com- 
ment on  the  authority  of  the  OMB  to 
substantively  be  involved  in  rulemak- 
ing. 

S.  1080  has  been  very,  very  careful  to 
take  no  position  on  the  ultimate  validi- 
ty of  such  an  assertion  of  executive 
power.  Thus,  while  providing  statutory 
authority  for  some  executive  oversight 
of  the  procedures  used  to  develop  the 
regulatory  analyses  of  major  rules,  S. 
1080  neither  extends  legislative  ap- 
proval for  oversight  for  nonmajor 
rules,  nor  purports  to  enlarge  the 
President's  constitutional  authority, 
which  Is  the  asserted  basis  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Executve  order. 

Our  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
change  or  affect  this  position. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  continue  this  colloquy  with  Senator 
Leahy.  Senator  Levin,  and  Senator 
Laxalt  to  point  out  that  there  was 
some  concern  regarding  when  written 
records  must  be  kept.  We  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  here  today  that 
under  section  553(f)(1)  agencies  begin 
to  keep  records  in  their  rulemaking 
file  upon  issuance  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  and  this  sjnend- 
ment  makes  no  change  to  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Our  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  refers  to  the  review  of  rules 
by  the  President  or  his  designee  for 
the  regulatory  impact  of  those  rules. 
The  purpose  of  this  language  is  to 
clarify  that  this  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  reach  comments  by  OMB 
which  are  made  to  an  agency  based  on 
OMB's  response  to  an  agency's  compli- 


ance with  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  or  pursuant  to  OMB's  budgetary 
responsibilities. 

We  have  added  to  our  amendment  a 
provision  to  clarify  the  extent  of  judi- 
cial review  for  challenges  to  a  rule 
based  on  an  agency's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  rulemaking  filed  section  of 
this  bill. 

That  provision  requires  that  judicial 
review  of  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  rulemaking  file  section 
shall  be  limited  to  review  of  the  action 
or  Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  agency. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  court  and 
the  complaining  parties  to  the  activity 
of  the  rulemaking  agency  and  not  to 
the  activity  of  any  other  party,  be  it 
another  agency  or  the  Office  of  the 
President,  when  reviewing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  rulemaking  file. 

It  is  the  rulemaking  agency's  resi>on- 
sibility  to  make  sure  that  the  rulemak- 
ing file  is  complete  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  bill  and  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  add  that  by  offering  this 
amendment,  we  are  not  commenting 
on  the  scope  of  discovery  available  to 
complaining  parties  and  nothing  In 
this  amendment  authorizes  discovery 
of  conversations  or  comments  by 
OMB.  the  President  or  his  designees 
referred  to  in  this  amendment.  We  are 
not  attempting  to  alter  the  state  of 
the  law  as  to  the  permissibility  of  dis- 
covery by  a  party  challenging  a  rule 
on  the  basis  of  an  agency's  failure  to 
comply  with  statutorily  mandated  pro- 
cedures. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  require- 
ment under  section  (g)  of  our  amend- 
ment that  agencies  explain  significant 
changes  made  in  the  drafts  of  pro- 
posed rules,  made  in  response  to  com- 
ments by  OMB.  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  rule  for- 
warded to  the  OMB  by  the  agency  for 
review  prior  to  submission  to  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  It  is  not  triggered  by 
preliminary  discussions  of  proposed 
rules. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  friends. 
Senators  Laxalt  and  Leahy,  and  trust 
that  that  description  of  our  intent 
comports  with  their  understanding. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  does. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  be  able  to  lay  aside  tem- 
porarily the  Levin-Rudman.  et  al.. 
amendment  and  it  l)e  in  order  for  Sen- 
ator Chiles  to  bring  up  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  will  only 
take  a  matter  of  2  or  3  minutes,  and 
then  that  we  go  immediately  back  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERCER).  Is  there  objection? 
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(Purpose:  To  amend  section  552lXaMl)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  Loan  Guarantee  Board  to 
hold  open  meetings. ) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  (rem  Florida  (Mr.  Chilxs) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 855. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
Insert  the  following: 

OPEN  MzmxGS 

Sec.  10.  Section  552b<a>(l)  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  "and  also 
means  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan 
Guarantee  Board". 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec.  10." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  U.". 

On  page  45.  line  7.  strike  out  "(7)  and  (8)" 
and  insert  "(7).  (8).  and  (10)". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  restore 
the  applicability  of  the  Sunshine  Act 
to  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Loan  Guarantee 
Board. 

Last  December  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit overturned  a  ruling  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  which  had  determined  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  Loan  Guarantee  Board 
was  an  agency  subject  to  the  Sunshine 
Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decision,  the  Loan  Guarantee  Board 
which  had  operated  some  19  months 
within  the  scope  of  the  Sunshine  Act 
is  now  free  to  ignore  it. 

The  issue  involved  concerns  the  defi- 
nition of  agency  in  the  Sunshine  Act. 
According  to  the  act,  an  agency  must 
be: 

Headed  by  a  coUegial  body  composed  of 
two  or  more  individual  members,  a  majority 
of  whom  are  appointed  to  such  position  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  •  •  • 

The  Chrysler  legislation  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Transportation  serve  as  nonvoting 
members. 

One  interpretation  is  that  Board 
members,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
for  example,  were  not  appointed  by 
the  President  to  the  Chrysler  Board 
but  hold  that  position  by  virtue  of 
their  appointment  to  other  high  Gov- 
ernment offices.  This  was  the  view  of 


the  majority  for  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
A  different  interpretation  is  that  an 
appointment  by  the  President  to  be 
Secretary  of  Treasury  is  also  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Chrysler  Board. 
After  all,  when  Donald  Regan  was  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  was  simultaneously 
appointed  and  confirmed  as  Chairman 
of  the  Chrysler  Board.  Hearings  on  his 
appointment  naturally  included  ques- 
tions about  the  Chrysler  situation. 
This  was  the  view  of  Judge  Wald's  dis- 
sent. 

Judge  Tamm,  who  filed  the  majority 
opinion  for  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
noted  that  exclusion  of  the  Board 
from  Sunshine  coverage: 

May  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
but.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  words  of  the 
statute  must  control.  Arguments  that  this 
result  is  unfortunate  should  be  addressed  to 
Congress  rather  than  to  the  courts  *  •  • 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with: 

The  fullest  practicable  information  re- 
garding the  decisionmaking  processes  of  the 
Federal  Government  •  *  *  while  protecting 
the  rights  of  Individuals  and  the  ability  of 
Govemtnent  to  carryout  its  responsibilities. 

I  believe  the  Chrysler  Board  Is  the 
kind  of  agency  that  Congress  meant  to 
subject  to  the  Sunshine  Act.  The 
public  taxpayer,  whose  money  is  being 
used  to  save  the  Chrysler  Corp.  from 
bankruptcy,  is  entitled  to  the  "fullest 
practicable  information"  regarding  its 
Investment. 

Certainly,  if  a  future  Congress  were 
to  consider  a  smiliar  mechanism  for 
smother  large  corporation,  we  would 
want  the  best  historical  Information 
possible  in  assessing  the  Chrysler 
Board  experience. 

The  amendment  I  propose  makes 
clear  the  Chrysler  Board  is  subject  to 
the  Sunshine  Act.  That  is  its  only 
affect.  The  exemption  provided  by  sec- 
tion 3(c)(9)<A)  of  the  Sunshine  Act, 
for  partial  closings  when  premature 
disclosure  would  upset  the  securities 
markets,  alleviates  any  fear  that  Sun- 
shine will  fall  on  areas  that  require 
cover  to  insure  the  public  interests. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  this  amendment.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Nor  do  I.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  855)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DP  AMENDMENT  NO.  BS4 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand under  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  we  are  now  back  on  the 
Levin-Rudman  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  further  on  this  amendment.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it  now  that  it  has 
been  worked  out  in  its  consensus  form. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
basically  in  the  same  position. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  and  Senator  Rudman. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  good  work 
done  today. 

I  was  troubled,  as  both  Senators 
know,  by  the  wording  of  the  initial 
amendment  which  appeared  to  me  to 
be  unnecessarily  intrusive  into  the  op- 
erations of  the  executive  branch,  par- 
ticularly its  requirement  for  the  log- 
ging of  oral  communications.  I  think 
that  that  would  have  constituted  a 
very  heavy  burden  on  the  process. 

I  think,  with  what  has  been  agreed 
upon,  that  the  public  record  of  the 
regulatory  process  is  going  to  be  mate- 
rially Improved  without  obstructing  in 
the  least  the  very  important  work  that 
OMB  is  going  to  have  to  do,  due  in 
part  to  the  limitation  that  we  are 
going  to  have  on  judicial  review. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  I 
commend  both  Senators  and  the  re- 
spective staffs,  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  this  morning  to  effect  what  I 
believe  Is  a  meaningful  compromise. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  said  earlier.  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  list  Senators  Roth  and 
Eagleton.  Senators  Roth  and  EIacle- 
TON  and  their  staffs  have  also  played  a 
very  useful  role  in  this  history  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  In  all 
likelihood,  we  will  go  to  third  reading 
after  this  vote. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),    the   Senator    from    Hawaii 
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(Mr.  Inootte),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  61  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Oorton 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

NIckles 

Baker 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hateh 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

BIden 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Heflln 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Helms 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

KassetMium 

Schmltt 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Denton 

iJLxalt 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennts 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dole 

Iiugar 

Symms 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Tsongas 

East 

McClure 

Wallop 

Exon 

Melcher 

Warner 

Ford 

MetzenlMium 

Welcker 

Oam 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bumpers 

Cochran 

Long 

Cannon 

Ooldwater 

Chafee 

Inouye 

So  Mr.  Levin's  amendment  (UP  No. 
854)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LE\'^IN.  Mr.  F»resident.  once 
again,  twice  in  2  days.  Linda  Gustltus 
of  my  staff  Is  due  great  credit  for  an 
Important  legislative  accomplishment 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  She,  along  with  my 
inimitable  and  unflappable  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Bob  Seltzer,  guided  a 
long  and  fruitful  effort  to  bring  more 
fairness,  openness,  and  accountability 
to  the  regulatory  process.  I  am  greatly 
Indebted  to  them  both.  More  impor- 
tant, fair  public  administration  is  in 
their  debt. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
achieving  the  most  thorough  and 
thoughtful  overhaul  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning our  administrative  procedures 
in  more  than  a  generation. 

Senator  Laxalt  and  I  have  prepared 
for  this  final  vote  on  S.  1080  for  over  a 
year. 

During  the  past  few  days,  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  believe  the  debates, 
like  the  bill  itself,  represent  a  true  bi- 
partisan effort  to  maximize  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  regulation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  regulations  more 
cost  effective  and  less  burdensome. 

S.  1080  does  this  by  using  regulatory 
analysis  and  Increased  public  partici- 
pation as  value  neutral  management 
tools.  They  are  tools  to  help  the  agen- 


cies thoroughly  evaluate  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  proposed  regulations. 

Regulation  is  the  very  foundation  of 
some  of  our  most  Important  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  programs. 
S.  1080  will  help  bring  about  a  clean 
environment,  safe  and  healthy  work- 
places, and  the  goals  of  other  Federal 
regulatory  programs,  because  it  will 
cut  the  redtape  and  eliminate  unneces- 
sary burdens.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regulatory  reform  bill  will  add  valua- 
ble Input  from  the  Interested  public  to 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  prepare  to  vote 
on  this  Important  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend  Senator 
Laxalt  again  for  his  hard  work  on  this 
bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Senators 
Eagleton  and  Roth  and  their  staffs 
for  their  work  on  the  consensus 
amendment.  With  their  help  we  were 
able  to  bring  a  good  clean  bill  to  the 
floor  and  we  were  able  to  have  the 
debate  run  smoothly. 

Senators  Thurmond  and  Biden  have 
given  us  their  help  and  support 
throughout  the  development  of  the 
Laxalt-Leahy  regulatory  reform  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senators  and  their  staffs. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr  President,  when 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  was  intro- 
duced In  April  of  last  year  I  was  proud 
to  be  among  the  80  cosponsors  of  this 
bill.  Regulatory  relief  from  burden- 
some and  often  unnecessary  regula- 
tions Is  essential  for  our  economy  to 
prosper,  and  this  bill  made  great  steps 
toward  this  goal. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  was 
what  role  consultants  would  be  al- 
lowed to  play  In  the  reformed  regula- 
tory decisionmaking  process.  As  origi- 
nally Introduced,  the  bill  specifically 
addressed  this  concern  by  allowing 
consultants,  and  other  sources  outside 
of  the  agency  to  gather  data  and  Infor- 
mation for  an  agency's  use  in  the  re- 
quired preliminary  and  final  regula- 
tory analyses. 

As  presently  constructed  in  the  con- 
sensus substitute  version  being  consid- 
ered today,  this  role  has  been  modified 
to  also  allow  consultants  to  provide 
the  agency  with  an  explanation  of  the 
gathered  data  or  information.  Analysis 
of  the  data  so  obtained  from  nona- 
gency  sources  remains  in  essence  a 
governmental  fimction  In  that  such 
activity  must  be  performed  by  agency 
personnel,  thus  insuring  agency  ac- 
countability for  the  decisions  which 
will  affect  business,  and  ultimately, 
every  taxpayer's  pocketbook. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

I  believe  that  If  this  Congress  does 
nothing  else  to  improve  the  regulatory 
decisionmaking  process  than  insure 
that  the  decisions  affecting  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  our  citizens  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  officials  ac- 
countable to  the  public,  then  a  giant 
step  will  have  been  taken.  We  must 


recognize  the  fact  that  for  the  past  35 
years.  Congress  as  an  Institution,  has 
routinely  delegated  many  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  to  the 
executive  branch  and  to  the  depart- 
ments and  regulatory  bodies  of  the 
Government.  Now  we  find  that  the 
same  governmental  entities  to  which 
we  have  delegated  these  responsibil- 
ities are  In  turn  delegating  these  same 
responsibilities  to  consultants  and  con- 
tractors in  the  private  arena. 

These  outside  sources  for  informa- 
tion, study,  and  analysis  are  fast  t>e- 
coming  an  "invisible  bureaucracy"  par- 
allel to  and  pervading  our  governmen- 
tal system.  Hearings,  which  have  ex- 
plored this  growing  use  of  consultants 
by  all  parts  of  our  Government,  have 
found  that  In  many  cases  the  consult- 
ants have  literally  taken  over  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  of  various  pro- 
grams and  functions.  The  results  of 
such  usurpation:  loss  of  accountability 
to  the  public,  the  exclusion  of  interest- 
ed groups  from  the  decisionmaking 
process,  and  potential  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

In  the  regulatory  decisionmaking 
process  consultants  cannot  be  consid- 
ered, or  allowed  to  function,  as  simply 
an  extension  of  agency  staff.  To  do  so 
only  invites  public  skepticism.  For  in- 
stance In  November  1978  OSHA 
issued  new  rules  designed  to  protect 
workers  from  exposure  to  airborne 
lead  in  the  workplace.  In  so  doing,  the 
agency  relied  extensively  on  consult- 
ant assistance.  In  subsequent  litigation 
brought  by  the  affected  industry  to 
review  the  regulation,  one  ground  of 
contention  was  that  OSHA's  use  of 
and  reliance  on  these  outsiders  was 
not  proper.  The  Industry  brief  stated: 

An  administrative  agency  that  cannot  do 
Its  own  work  cannot  allow  outsiders  to  do  its 
work  for  it.  An  agency's  failure  to  organize 
itself  to  do  its  Job  is  no  excuse  for  abandon- 
ing the  job  to  others. 

Consultants  are  not  the  equivalent 
of  agency  staff.  Among  the  differences 
between  consultants  and  agency  staff 
are: 

Agency  personnel  are  held  to  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  explicit  rules  gov- 
erning conflicts  of  interest  including 
financial  disclosure;  consultants  are 
not. 

Agency  persoruiel  are  subject  to 
salary  ceilings:  consultants  are  not. 

Agency  personnel  may  not  work  for 
both  the  Government  and  private  in- 
terests. Consultants  not  only  do.  but 
often  are  rewarded  by  Government 
contracts  as  a  result  of  their  working 
both  sides  of  the  fence. 

Agency  personnel  have  protections 
which  are  designed  to  eliminate  con- 
flicts between  serving  the  public  and 
political  pressures.  Consultants  do  not. 
The  result  is  that  agencies  often  re- 
ceive exactly  what  they  want  rather 
than  straight,  objective  study  or  anal- 
ysis. 
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Taxpayers  quite  properly  look  to 
Government  officials  as  the  parties  re- 
sponsible for  Government  actions. 
Government  decisions  must  not  be 
turned  over  to  private  firms  and  indi- 
viduals. 

coNrucTS  or  iirmtcsT 

Because  the  potential  dangers  re- 
sulting from  conflicts  of  interest  are  so 
serious,  we  must  guard  against  this 
possibility  if  we  are  to  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  regulatory  decisionmak- 
ing process.  Unfortunately,  however, 
our  agencies  and  departments  are 
poorly  equipped  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  a  conflict  exists  or 
^ot.  The  one  department  that  has 
statutes  governing  conflicts  of  inter- 
est—the Department  of  Energy— has 
been  shown  to  be  lax  in  enforcing  its 
conflict  regulations  and  more  often 
than  not  does  not  even  receive  full  and 
complete  disclosure  from  its  contrac- 
tors to  base  a  conflict  of  interest  de- 
termination upon. 

In  1980.  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  held  a  series  of  hearings  to 
examine  the  potential  for  conflicts  of 
interest  which  arises  when  regulatory 
agencies  contract  for  economic  and 
technical  analyses  from  consulting 
firms  who  perform  similar  analyses  for 
the  regulated  industry.  Congressman 
Bob  Eckhardt  noted  the  subcommit- 
tee's conclusion  to  an  investigation  led 
by  the  previous  chairman.  Congress- 
man John  Moss,  which  found  that 
"the  most  important  fact  to  know 
about  any  cost-benefit  analysis  was 
who  paid  for  it."  On  April  17,  1980, 
GAO  testified  that  they  had  examined 
156  contracts  in  six  agencies  and  iden- 
tified over  100  potential  conflicts. 
Almost  two  out  of  every  three  con- 
tracts examined  demonstrated  at  least 
a  potential  for  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Former  Congressman  Eckhardt  de- 
scribed two  contracts  reviewed  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  first  involved  a  contract  between  Har- 
bridge  House,  a  Boston.  Mass..  consulting 
firm,  and  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  In  that  case,  the 
subcommittee  found  that  before  the  work 
for  NHTSA  was  even  complete,  and  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  work  for  NHTSA 
was  to  be  used  in  formulating  a  report  to 
Congress  in  January  of  1979.  Harbridge 
House  solicited  a  contract  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  perform  a  similar  study  to  be 
used  to  influence  the  congressional  delibera- 
tions. While  Ford  did  not  give  Harbridge 
House  such  a  contract.  General  Motors  did. 
The  GM  study  was  completed  in  September 
1979. 

The  Harbridge  House  study  for  NHTSA 
contained  numerous  analytical  flaws,  biased 
in  favor  of  the  auto  industry.  But,  lilce  all 
such  studies  contracted  by  rulemalting  agen- 
cies for  rulemaking  purposes,  it  was  placed 
In  the  public  docliet.  Thereafter.  NHTSAs 
policy  personnel  had  to  devote  a  substantial 
amount  of  energy  to  develop  a  refutation  to 
this  study  that  NHTSA  itself  had  commis- 
sioned. The  GM  study  contained  a  very  ele- 
mental error  which  biased  the  report   in 


such  a  way  that  it  reached  the  absurd  con- 
clusion that  the  current  fuel  economy 
standards  are  not  cost-effective. 

The  second  case  brought  to  hearing  in- 
volved a  contract  between  EPA  and  Arthur 
D.  Little.  Inc..  to  analyze  the  economic 
impact  of  the  premanufacturing  notifica- 
tion regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act. 

As  author  of  that  act.  I  worked  long  and 
hard  with  the  chemical  industry  and  envi- 
ronmental groups  to  devise  what  was  gener- 
ally agreed  to  be  a  practical  means  of  pro- 
viding the  Government  and  the  public  with 
the  information  necessary  to  Judge  the  tox- 
icity of  chemicals  prior  to  their  introduction 
into  the  marketplace.  It  was  designed  to  ex- 
clude some  chemicals,  those  whose  proper- 
ties are  so  potentially  toxic  as  to  nroduce 
significant  threat  to  human  life  or  health. 

Therefore,  I  was  disturbed  to  discover 
that  Arthur  D.  Little,  a  firm  which  does 
substantial  work  for  the  chemical  Industry, 
through  a  distorted  analysis  concluded  in  Its 
study  for  EPA  that  these  regulations  if 
placed  in  effect  could  stop  40  to  90  percent 
of  all  new  chemicals  from  being  Introduced. 

Once  again,  it  Is  also  disturbing  to  learn  of 
the  dual  interest  of  this  consulting  firm. 
While  Arthur  D.  Little  was  under  contract 
to  EPA  to  do  the  TOSCA  analysis,  it  was  so- 
liciting business  from  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association.  In  addition,  AOL's 
conclusions  in  its  report  for  EPA  as  to  the 
dire  effects  of  the  proposed  premanufactur- 
ing notification  regulations  do  not  appear  to 
be  consistent  with  conclusions  It  presented 
to  Its  private  chemical  industry. 

Having  stated  my  concerns  let  me 
state  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
through  their  consensus  substitute 
have  taken  major  steps  to  deal  with 
my  concerns. 

The  consensus  substitute  amend- 
ment appears  to  provide  that  material 
relied  upon  by  rulemakers  will  be  seen 
by  all  and  commented  upon  by  all,  said 
that  all  parties  can  step  forward  to 
correct  misleading  information  or  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  bias.  At  this 
point  let  me  direct  some  questions  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill: 

As  presently  worded  in  the  consen- 
sus substitute  provisions,  consultants 
are  allowed  to  gather  data  and  infor- 
mation for  the  agency's  use  in  prepar- 
ing a  regulatory  analysis,  and  may  also 
provide  the  agency  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  data  gathered  sufficient  to 
permit  the  agency  to  perform  its  anal- 
yses. 

Explanation  commonly  denotes 
making  something  comprehensible. 
Am  I  correct  in  interpreting  the  use  of 
the  word  "explanation"  to  refer  to 
summaries  and  aggregations  of  data, 
methodologies  used  in  gathering  the 
information,  error  variances,  tech- 
niques utilized,  and  specific  situations 
encountered,  so  that— in  the  words  of 
section  623(f)— the  agency  will  be  able 
to  "analyze  such  data  or  information"? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  PRYOR.  In  other  words,  the 
consultants  may  explain  the  total  pic- 
ture involved  in  gathering  the  data? 
Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the 
agency  remains  solely  responsible  for 


the  analysis  of  the  data  used  in  pre- 
paring a  regulatory  analysis? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  For  purposes  of  the 
section  553  rulemaking  provisions,  is 
everything  submitted  by  a  consultant 
in  connection  with  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding considered  as  having  been 
"prepared  for  an  agency"? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  managers  that  all  such  consultant- 
prepared  materials  be  included  within 
the  reference  to  "factual  or  methodo- 
logical" materials? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Section  553<f)(l)(D)  re- 
quires that  certain  materials  be  includ- 
ed in  the  rulemaking  file.  Among 
these  are  factual  and  methodological 
materials  prepared  by  or  for  the 
agency  in  connection  with  the  rule- 
making. Am  I  correct  in  stating  that 
this  requirement  extends  to  materials 
prepared  by  or  for  the  agency  which 
was  prepared  in  anticipation  of  a 
forthcoming  rulemaking  proceeding? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  It  would  be  correct  to 
state  then  that  material  an  agency 
prepares  or  has  prepared  for  it  which 
sets  an  initial  framework  for  the  rule- 
making proceeding  will  be  included  in 
the  rulemaking  file? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  To  summarize  then, 
any  material  prepared  by  a  consultant 
in  connection  with  a  rulemaking  will 
be  put  in  the  record  or  else  not  relied 
on  by  the  rulemakers,  put  in  the 
record  at  the  outset  or  else  when  the 
particular  material  is  completed,  and 
available  for  public  comment. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  LEAHY.  Yes. 

Mr,  LAXALT.  I  concur  in  the  under- 
standings of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
always  applauded  Senator  Pryor's 
great  work  in  limiting  abuses  by  Fed- 
eral consultants  and  contractors.  I 
share  his  goals  of  preventing  agencies 
from  simply  adopting  the  work  of  a 
given  consulting  firm  without  doing 
the  policymaking  we  created  them  for. 
and  especially,  his  efforts  to  weed  out 
gross  conflicts  of  Interests  in  agencies' 
use  of  consultants.  Indeed.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  his  Consultant  Reform  and 
Disclosure  Act. 

After  hearings  and  a  great  deal  of 
study  in  this  Congress  and  in  the  96th 
Congress,  we  have  decided  that  regula- 
tory analysis  is  a  good  tool  to  require 
Federal  regulators  to  evaluate  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  major  regula- 
tions. Having  made  that  decision,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  regulatory  anal- 
ysis is  a  very  complex  economic  tool. 
Not  all  the  agencies  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  staff  to  perform  these 
complicated  analyses. 


Moreover,  the  agencies  are  facing 
budget  and  staff  cuts  for  regulatory 
programs. 

Increasingly  limited  agency  re- 
sources require  that  they  be  allowed  to 
rely  on  material  prepared  by  exp>erts 
outside  the  agency. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  agencies 
to  receive  data  collected  by  outside 
parties  in  a  form  which  they  readily 
can  use  to  perform  their  own  regula- 
tory analyses. 

Many  groups,  including  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
and  the  Business  Roundtable.  support 
the  consensus  amendment's  provisions 
for  the  use  of  consultants. 

If  we  want  to  get  better  regulation 
through  regulatory  analysis,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  be  sure  the  Federal 
Government  gets  the  best  regulatory 
analyses  possible,  and  sometimes  that 
will  require  using  consultants. 

I  believe  the  consensus  amendment 
adequately  addresses  Senator  Pryor's 
concerns,  without  putting  uimecessary 
constraints  on  the  agencies. 

Consultants  may  collect  and  explain 
the  data  necessary  for  the  agency  to 
do  regulatory  analysis.  But  section 
622(f)  specifies  that  only  officers  or 
employees  of  an  agency  may  actually 
prepare  the  preliminary  or  final  regu- 
latory analysis. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  that 
agency  employees  perform  regulatory 
analysis,  the  consensus  substitute  re- 
quires that  when  data  is  gathered  by 
consultants,  the  agency  must  identify 
the  data,  who  gathered  it.  and  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  is  was  procured, 
including  costs.  This  disclosure  re- 
quirement should  be  sufficient  to  con- 
trol potential  misuse  of  consultants  in 
the  regulatory  analysis  process. 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  add  my  strong  personal  endorse- 
ment for  the  truly  historic  regulatory 
reform  legislation  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  today. 

Relief  from  excessive  Government 
regulation  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  our  program  for  economic  recovery. 
Few  principles  enjoy  such  widespread 
acceptance  as  this.  Recordkeeping  and 
reporting  requirements,  and  the  costs 
of  required  equipment  and  procedures, 
are  clearly  a  direct  Goverrunent-lm- 
posed  tax  on  business  owners,  adverse- 
ly affecting  investment,  marketing, 
production,  and  pricing  decisions.  The 
distortions  introduced  into  our  free- 
market  economy  by  this  Government 
involvement  are  felt  by  every  sector  of 
the  economy. 

In  no  sector  are  the  burdens  of  ex- 
cessive regulation  more  clearly  felt,  in 
my  judgment,  than  in  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  Most  of  the  major 
regulatory  schemes  added  in  the  last 
decade  have  stipulated  the  same  com- 
pliance requirements  for  small  busi- 
ness as  for  large  corporations.  The  rel- 
ative burden  on  small  business  is  much 
greater,  however,  because  compliance 


costs  are  spread  out  over  smaller 
output.  Small  business  is  then  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competing  with  large 
business  in  the  marketplace,  com- 
pounding the  problem  already  faced 
by  the  small  business  sector  due  to 
high  interest  rates. 

A  1979  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion study  estimated  that  paperwork 
burdens  alone  cost  small  business 
$12.7  billion  a  year.  A  research  study 
funded  by  the  SBA  and  conducted  by 
Battelle  Human  Affairs  Research 
Center  demonstrated  that  regulatory 
costs  are  exponentially  higher  per  unit 
of  sale  for  firms  with  fewer  than  50 
employees  than  for  larger  firms.  Along 
with  inflation,  taxation,  and  the  high 
costs  of  borrowing  money,  this  kind  of 
regulatory  burden  is  constantly  among 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  go  far  to  relieve  the  burdens 
of  Government  regulation.  FHrst,  pre- 
liminary and  final  regulatory  analyses, 
including  a  weighing  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  proposed  regulation,  would 
be  required  for  all  major  rules.  In  this 
respect,  the  requirements  of  S.  1080 
are  very  similar  to  the  requirements 
for  regulatory  analysis  recently  im- 
posed on  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lation I  introduced  last  spring.  The  or- 
derly consideration  by  an  agency,  with 
executive  oversight,  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  new  rules  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  process  of  rationalizing 
Government  regulation. 

Second,  the  legislation  toughens  the 
standards  for  judicial  review  of  new 
agency  rules,  ending  the  undue  defer- 
ence courts  have  traditionally  paid  to 
agency  decisionmaking,  and  requiring 
greater  factual  support  for  new  rules. 

Third,  the  legislation  establishes 
new  procedures  for  promulgating  rules 
that  incorporate  a  number  of  impor- 
tant reforms  designed  to  bring  agency 
decisionmaking  out  into  the  open  and 
permit  more  involvement  by  the  regu- 
lated sector  and  the  public  at  large. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  to  the  bill  yesterday, 
the  legislation  will  incorporate  new  au- 
thority for  congressional  review  and 
possible  veto  of  Federal  rulemaking 
activity. 

The  legislative  veto  is  an  essential 
element  in  our  arsenal  of  weapons  for 
regulatory  reform.  Along  with  con- 
gressional and  executive  branch  over- 
sight, and  requirements  for  regulatory 
impact  analysis,  legislative  veto  au- 
thority provides  Congress  an  impor- 
tant opportunity,  if  all  else  fails,  to 
insure  that  an  agency's  exercise  of  its 
delegated  legislative  power  is  consist- 
ent with  congressional  intent.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  legislative  veto  mecha- 
nism would  be  a  significant  shift  in 
the  real  power  of  govemmeht  away 
from  the  bureaucracy  and  back  to  the 
elected  Congress. 


I  am  most  impressed  by  the  support 
of  the  small  business  community  for 
legislative  veto.  When  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
polled  its  entire  500.000  membership, 
it  found  that  76  percent  favored  legis- 
lative veto.  The  veto  was  the  No.  5  rec- 
ommendation of  the  1980  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
and  legislative  veto  was  recommended 
by  a  30-association  task  force  on  small 
business  issues  as  recently  as  January 
1982. 

Oversight  and  control  of  the  regula- 
tory process  is  long  overdue.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  how  many  times  a 
small  business  was  unable  to  enter  an 
industry,  develop  a  new  product,  or 
compete  effectively  due  to  extensive 
regulation.  It  is  essential  for  small 
business  that  the  Federal  regulatory 
structure  be  rationalized  and  pruned. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the 
Senate  for  voting  so  overwhelmingly 
to  add  the  legislative  veto  to  the  regu- 
latory reform  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues now  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Laxalt.  Leahy.  Roth,  and 
Eagleton,  for  crafting  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  They  and  the  entire  Judi- 
ciary and  Govertunental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees have  done  a  commendable  job 
in  bringing  into  reality  the  hope  for  a 
unified  and  comprehensive  approach 
by  all  Federal  agencies  to  regulatory 
reform.  They  have  done  a  commenda- 
ble job,  as  well,  in  finding  a  reasonable 
path  through  the  many  potentially  di- 
visive issues  related  to  regulatory 
reform— a  notable  achievement  for  the 
floor  managers. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  my  keen 
interest  in  regulatory  issues  and  my 
role  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
1080.  This  bill  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  which  I  introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  in  the  past  designed  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  regulations  on 
our  private  sector  and  thereby  free  up 
capital  and  managerial  expertise  for 
activities  to  boost  productivity.  The 
thrust  of  the  regulatory  reductions  I 
have  supported  are  based  on  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  or  cost  effectiveness 
of  regulations.  They  are  not  based  on 
merely  eliminating  regulatory  require- 
ments because  this  or  that  interest 
group  dislikes  them.  The  reality  is 
that  more  than  one  regulatory  ap- 
proach exists  to  achieve  desirable 
public  goals— be  it  clean  air  and  water, 
safe  working  conditions,  or  sanitary 
foods.  All  too  frequently  in  the  past, 
the  approach  selected  was  one  de- 
signed without  consideration  to  its 
impact  on  the  private  sector— on  con- 
sumers or  producers  who  bore  the  cost 
of  complying  with  that  regulation. 
Government  bureaucrats  simply  se- 
lected an  approach  which  met  other 
criteria.  And.  in  many  cases,  they  se- 
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lected  an  approach  without  giving  any 
consideration  to  alternative  approach- 
es able  to  yield  the  same  regulatory 
benefits  at  lower  private  sector  cost. 

In  short,  minimizing  regulatory  bur- 
dens was  not  a  priority.  Well,  that 
focus  was  subject  to  critical  review  by 
me  back  In  1977  when,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  the  95th  Congress  and  chairman  of 
that  Committee  in  the  96th  Congress. 
I  initiated  the  first  indepth  evaluation 
of  the  costs  of  Federal  rules  and  pa- 
perwork regulations.  One  highlight  of 
this  evaluation  was  the  revelation  by 
(then  Professor)  Murray  Weidenbaum 
that  such  regulations  cost  our  econo- 
my as  much  as  $100  billion  annually. 
This  revelation  resulted  in  repeated 
unanimous  recormnendations  by  the 
committee  for  reform  of  the  Federal 
system  of  promulgating  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. Under  pressure  from  myself 
and  other  Members  of  Congress,  those 
reforms  were  initiated  by  the  Carter 
administration  and  carried  on  at  a 
faster  pace  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, as  well. 

For  example,  I  introduced  S.  3263  in 
1978.  and  S.  52  the  following  year,  to 
eliminate  duplicative,  overlapping,  and 
conflicting  rules  and  paperwork  regu- 
lations. Many  of  the  provisions  in 
these  bills  became  law  as  components 
of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980,  including  my  provision  from  S. 
3263  calling  for  a  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent in  the  paperwork  burden  imposed 
on  the  private  sector.  In  1978,  I  added 
an  amendment  to  S.  2  requiring  the 
sunset  review  of  all  Federal  regula- 
tions—a theme  carried  out  in  S.  1080. 
as  well. 

In  January  1979,  I  Introduced  S.  54, 
the  Regulatory  Cost  Reduction  Act, 
which  explicitly  required  Federal 
agencies  to  evaluate  the  economic 
impact  of  proposed  regulation  alterna- 
tives to  select  that  alternative  with 
the  smallest  impact.  This  legislation 
reflected  my  thinking,  shared  by  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, that: 

There  Is  no  llmlUtion  on  the  costs  that 
regulatory  agencies  can  Impose  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  their  attempts  to  achieve 
their  regulatory  goals.  The  President 
cannot  set  limits,  because  most  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  are  Independent  commis- 
sions or  administrations.  Congress  does  not 
set  limits  because  we  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished a  systematic  way  of  doing  It.  The 
result  Is  entirely  predictable.  The  agencies 
have  no  Incentive  to  consider  private-sector 
costs  when  they  develop  regulations,  and  so 
they  have  no  incentives  to  minimize  those 
costs.  Regulations  can  turn  out  to  be  Inef- 
fective, unnecessary,  wasteful.  In  conflict 
with  other  regulations,  or  duplicative  or 
other  regulations. 

My  bill,  requiring  all  regulatory 
agencies  to  prepare  a  complete  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  their  proposed  regu- 
lations, was  substantially  incorporated 
In  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  regulatory 
burden     on     small     business,     which 


became  law  in  September  1980  as 
Public  Law  96-354.  This  principle  of 
comparing  alternative  regulatory  ap- 
proaches is  the  heart  of  the  regulatory 
reforms  proposed  in  S.  1080,  as  well. 

Congress  has  made  great  strides  in 
reorienting  Federal  agencies  toward 
attaining  desirable  regulatory  objec- 
tives in  a  cost-effective  fashion.  S. 
1080.  in  fact,  will  largely  complete  that 
task  by  requiring  all  Federal  agen- 
cies—including independent  ones— to 
design  cost-effective  rules  and  regula- 
tions—a provision  which  covers  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  first 
time. 

RXCtrUtTORY  BUDCBT 

But  the  task  of  improving  regulatory 
efficiency  is  far  from  complete.  Vice 
President  Bush,  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
idential Task  Force  on  Regulations, 
has  said,  for  example,  that  on  a  scale 
of  1  to  100.  we  are  about  at  "10."  A 
major  effort  is  particularly  necessary 
to  Involve  Congress  as  well  as  Federal 
agencies  in  the  regulatory  review  proc- 
ess. Federal  bureaucrats  may  write 
costly,  inefficient  regulations,  but 
Congress  passed  the  original  laws  to 
start  with.  Until  the  free-wheeling 
ways  of  Congress  are  subject  to  review, 
there  is  little  hope  of  completely  and 
fully  addressing  the  regulatory  prob- 
lem. To  force  some  discipline  on  Con- 
gress itself,  I  proposed,  back  in  1979, 
that  a  regulatory  budget  be  estab- 
lished which  would  permit  Congress  to 
set  definitive  caps  on  the  size  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  burden  each  year. 
The  bill,  which  I  resubmitted  last 
year,  would  require  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  that  burden  for  each 
and  every  Federal  agency,  each  and 
every  year.  No  longer  could  Congress 
willy-nilly  pass  legislation  with  no 
regard  to  the  resulting  impact  it  would 
have  on  the  private  sector. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  support  for 
the  regulatory  budget  concept  has 
grown  sharply.  In  particular,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Senator  Duren- 
BCRGER  was  successful  in  adding  an 
amendment  during  markup  of  S.  1080 
by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee which  requires  the  President  to 
begin  gathering  economic  sectorial 
data  on  regulatory  benefits  and  bur- 
dens. These  and  other  steps  to  in- 
crease the  national  data  base  on  regu- 
latory impact  bring  the  concept  of  a 
regulatory  budget  closer  to  reality.* 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
regulatory  reform  is  an  issue  whose 
time  has  come.  As  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  I 
am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  my  support  for  this  effort  to 
bring  a  greater  sense  of  order  and  rea- 
soning to  our  regulatory  process. 

Regulatory  reform  has  become  an 
exciting  issue  as  a  prominent  and  pop- 
ular buzzword  to  generate  public  at- 
tention and  congressional  action.  In 
fact,  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  deals 
with  a  dry,  complex,  and  legalistic  sub- 


ject—the process  followed  by  agencies 
in  issuing  regulations.  Nevertheless, 
the  importance  and  effect  of  the  regu- 
latory process  on  our  economy  cannot 
be  underestimated. 

In  1980.  it  cost  the  private  sector 
nearly  $130  billion  to  comply  with  reg- 
ulatory requirements— now  that  is  real 
money.  This  astronomical  cost  is  the 
result  of  a  dramatic  increase  in  Gov- 
enunent  regulation.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  the  Federal  Government  has 
tried  to  provide  for  or  protect  against 
nearly  everything.  The  result  has  been 
new  programs,  new  agencies,  and 
mountains  of  regulations.  This  exces- 
sive regulation,  coupled  with  huge 
Federal  budgets,  has  come  to  consume 
nearly  one-half  of  our  Nation's  time 
and  money  resources. 

We  can  debate  the  benefits  of  such 
prolific  regulation;  we  can  even  debate 
the  actual  cost  of  it.  But.  there  is  no 
question  that  Govenunent  regulation 
adds  substantial  costs,  in  both  time 
and  money,  to  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  each  business,  big  and  small 
alike.  Big  business  has  the  resources- 
lawyers,  lobbyists  and  consultants— to 
adapt  to.  challenge  and  absorb  the 
costs  of  regulation:  small  businesses 
too  often  cannot.  In  either  case,  busi- 
nesses must  make  a  profit  to  survive, 
so  these  costs  must  be  passed  on  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  In  the  end.  It  Is 
not  a  specific  company  or  industry 
that  pays  the  cost,  it  is  the  taxpaying 
American  public. 

At  the  outset.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  does 
not  remove  the  authority  of  agencies 
to  issue  regulations.  Instead.  It  re- 
quires agencies  to  follow  certain  guide- 
lines and  procedures  before  regula- 
tions are  issued,  allowing  greater 
public  participation  and  increased  ac- 
countability by  agencies  to  the  public 
and  Congress. 

The  heart  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  is  the  requirement  that  agencies 
perform  a  regulatory  analysis  of  major 
rules— rules  that  would  cost  the  econo- 
my $100  minion  or  more— before  the 
rule  becomes  final.  The  regulatory 
analysis  requires  agencies  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  weigh  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  rule,  evaluate  rea- 
sonable alternatives,  and  explain  the 
steps  the  agency  took  to  verify  the 
quality,  reliability  and  relevance  of  In- 
formation on  which  the  rule  was 
based.  In  short,  agencies  must  conduct 
a  disciplined  evaluation  of  the  objec- 
tives, alternatives  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  a  major  rule,  while  maintain- 
ing a  file  to  disclose  the  reasons  and 
reasoning  for  Issuing  a  final  regula- 
tion. To  complement  the  regulatory 
analysis,  effective  oversight  authority 
is  included  to  Insure  that  agencies 
comply  with  the  procedures  required 
by  the  act.  Agencies  must  also  publish 
a  semiannual  calendar  of  regulatory 


actions    and    review    all    major    rules 
every  10  years. 

For  a  long  time  now,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  attitude  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  many 
career  employees  of  the  bureaucracy 
who  think  that  Government— rather 
than  the  public— is  best  equipped  to 
solve  society's  problems.  I  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  marketplace 
is  a  far  more  effective  regulator  of 
commercial  and  private  events  than 
our  Govenunent.  Excessive  Govern- 
ment has  gotten  out  of  hand— it  im- 
poses costs  of  its  own  that  are  greater 
than  the  costs  of  the  problem  it  tries 
to  solve.  The  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
is  an  important  effort  to  bring  exces- 
sive Government  regulation  under 
control.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  eventually 
strangle  freedom  and  initiative  in  our 
free  enterprise  system.* 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
quarter  century  of  rapid  increasing 
growth  of  Federal  regulations,  we  as 
legislators  have  the  opportunity  to 
limit  the  role  of  unelected  officials  in 
dispensing  economic  and  social  regula- 
tion. I  believe  we  have  a  mandate  to 
perform  this  task.  Where  regulation  is 
unnecessary  and  stifles  competition, 
we  should  eliminate  it.  And  even 
where  regulation  is  necessary,  we  must 
make  it  work  more  efficiently. 

Federal  regiilations  have  mush- 
roomed into  a  massive  web  only  to 
ensnarl  both  business  and  consumers 
In  its  mighty  grip.  It  feeds  off  of  tax- 
payers' moneys  while  spawning  more 
and  more  expensive  and  time-consum- 
ing litigation,  even  amongst  its  own 
various  agencies. 

Federal  expenditures  for  regulatory 
activities  in  fiscal  year  1982  will  be 
nearly  $7Vi  billion,  but  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  Is  at 
least  ten  times  this  amount.  We  have 
allowed  free  enterprise  to  become  sub- 
servient to  a  complex  bureaucratic 
monolith  consisting  of  58  regulatory 
agencies  issuing  7.000  new  rules  every 
year.  Mr.  President,  we  simply  must 
free  the  American  economy  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country  of  this  heavy 
burden. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
grateful  for  the  expert  guidance  pro- 
vided by  Senator  Laxalt,  chalrmsm  of 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Leahy,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  as  well 
as  Senators  Roth  and  Eagleton.  They, 
along  with  their  capable  staffs,  have 
worked  diligently  to  make  major  con- 
tributions to  this  legislative  effort. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  consider 
hov/  we  may  minimize  Government 
regulation  which  In  so  many  areas  has 
proven  Ineffective  and  costly.  If  we  are 
successful  we  will  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  country  and 
reduce  the  inflationary  impact  caused 
from  non-essential  Government  inter- 
vention. But  if  we  fail,  America's 
chances  for  economic  recovery  will  be 


jeopardized.  I  am  hopeful  that  com- 
monsense  will  guide  us  In  this  arduous 
task.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  Senate  bill  1080 
with  the  hope  that  these  new  reforms 
win  unshackle  business,  Industry  and 
consumers  from  the  burdens  imposed 
by  unnecessary  regulations. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  In 
my  opening  statement  on  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill,  I  alluded  both  to  the 
careful  balancing  act  which  generally 
characterized  the  development  of  the 
consensus  amendment  and  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  full  Senate  could 
either  add  to  or  detract  from  that 
search  from  essential  balance.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that,  In  the  main,  I  be- 
lieve what  we  have  done  on  the  floor 
has  been  In  furtherance  of  a  balanced 
and  constructive  approach  to  reform- 
ing regulation:  One  that  will  Improve 
regulation  and  make  it  more  cost  con- 
scious, informed  and  reasonable,  while 
still  permitting  it  to  go  forward  In  the 
Important  areas  for  which  It  is— and 
will  always  be— needed. 

Of  course,  not  every  outcome  has 
been  to  my  liking.  I  was  particularly 
disappointed  that  the  Senate  rejected 
the  amendment  of  five  other  Senators 
and  myself  to  eliminate  judicial  review 
of  the  major  rule  determination.  On 
that  score,  I  am  left  to  hope  that  this 
problem  can  be  rectified  during  House 
consideration  or,  falling  that,  that  the 
assurances  of  those  who  opposed  my 
amendment  will  be  borne  out  and  the 
ensuing  judicial  review  will  be  truly 
limited  and  reasonable. 

Moreover,  another  disappointing  de- 
velopment stands  out  in  stark  relief: 
Inclusion  of  the  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion proposed  by  Senators  Schmitt, 
Grassley,  Levin,  and  Boren.  Not  a 
part  of  the  S.  1080  bill  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  cosponsored,  and  not 
subjected  to  deliberations  by  either 
the  Judiciary  or  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees,  the  provision  significant- 
ly unbalances  this  bill. 

Contrasting  starkly  with  the  restric- 
tive and  measured  way  we  have  at- 
tempted to  structure  review  at  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  levels,  legislative 
veto  review  would  be  Indiscriminate  in 
its  application  and  open-ended  In  its 
Intrusion  Into  the  regulatory  process.  I 
win  not  belabor  the  substantial  policy 
and  legal  objections  I  have  with  the 
legislative  veto  proposals.  I  have  previ- 
ously discussed  them  and  they  are.  in 
any  event,  moot  for  this  audience. 
However,  my  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificant pitfalls  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  including  a  legislative 
veto  In  this  bill  Is  to  opt  for  the  very 
regulatory  paralysis  about  which  I 
warned  m  my  opening  statement. 

However,  I  am  not  yet  willing  to  give 
up  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  stripped 
of  the  offensive  veto  provision  by  fur- 
ther action.  I  know  the  House  will 
want  to  give  this  part  of  S.  1080  Its 


most  careful  consideration.  Further,  it 
Is  very  possible  that  a  definitive  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  schemes,  such  as  the  one 
we  have  included  in  S.  1080,  will  rob 
the  veto  of  legitimacy  and  support. 

By  voting  yes  on  S.  1080  as  It  stands, 
I  am  by  no  means  making  a  final  judg- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  an  S.  1080  pro- 
vision with  a  legislative  veto  attached 
to  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982.  This 
legislation  provides  checks  on  the 
overgrown  Federal  regulatory  system 
that  are  essential  If  we  are  to  make 
the  regulatory  process  more  fair  to 
those  whose  lives— and  livelihoods- 
are  affected  in  some  way  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

By  encouraging  Goverrmient  regula- 
tors to  draw  upon  a  wider  range  of 
economic  perspectives  on  new  rules 
under  consideration,  S.  1080's  provi- 
sions promise  more  realistic  and  effec- 
tive rulemaking. 

When  rulemaking  goes  awry,  the  in- 
terests of  justice  and  fairness  are 
served  by  the  broadened  scope  of  au- 
thority S.  1080  provides  for  limited  Ju- 
dicial review  of  regulatory  decisions  by 
the  Federal  agencies. 

When  Federal  regulators  chum  out 
restrictions  that  exceed  the  laws  they 
are  interpreting,  then  S.  1080  gives  the 
Congress  the  power  to  veto  those  regu- 
lations. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 
I  commend  Senators  Roth,  Eagleton. 
Laxalt,  and  Leahy  for  their  leader- 
ship In  achieving  the  necessary  con- 
sensus on  the  various  provisions  of  S. 
1080  so  that  we  could  pass  this  bill 
today. 

In  particular,  I  appreciated  their  ac- 
ceptance of  language  I  proposed  to 
Insure  that  Federal  regulators  give 
some  thought,  early  In  the  rulemaking 
process,  to  the  burdens  that  regula- 
tloru  often  Impose  on  State  and  local 
governments.  Cost  burdens  are  too 
often  Imposed  without  thought,  then 
the  local  or  State  taxpayer  Is  left  to 
foot  the  bin.  I  think  that  my  amend- 
ment In  S.  1080  will  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem to  a  great  extent. 

So,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act,  which  has  been  one  of  my 
top  legislative  priorities  almost  since 
the  day  I  was  sworn  In  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, Is  being  passed  by  the  Senate.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  concur  with 
our  decision  that  the  time  is  now  for 
us  to  pass  this  important  legislation  to 
Improve  our  regulatory  system. 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  presently 
under  consideration,  S.  1080,  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act. 

S.  1080  represents  the  first  compre- 
hensive revision  of  administrative  law 
which    has   governed   our   regulatory 
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process  since  the  passage  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  In  1946. 
During  the  past  36  years,  thousands  of 
new  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  American  people- 
affecting  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

This  legislation  provides  a  rational 
procedural  frameworlc  within  which 
regulations  will  be  developed  in  the 
future,  requiring  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  impact  of  rules  before  they 
are  Issued.  It  is  estimated  that  current 
regulations  cost  Americans  more  than 
$126  billion  annually.  In  other  words, 
a  family  of  four  pays  $2,290  each  year 
to  cover  the  price  tag  of  current  regu- 
lations. This  situation  cannot  contin- 
ue. During  this  period  when  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  are 
working  on  measures  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  inflation,  we  must  take 
action  to  reduce  the  proliferation  of 
costly  duplicative  regulation. 

S.  1080  does  not  represent  a  depar- 
ture from  the  historic  role  of  govern- 
ment in  protecting  the  health  and 
well-being  of  all  Americans.  Rather, 
regulation  will  be  undertaken  where 
there  is  a  clearly  identifiable  problem 
and  where  the  anticipated  benefits  are 
significant  and  not  outweighed  by  pro- 
jected costs. 

I  believe  that  S.  1080  will  reduce  the 
burden  of  Federal  regulation  by  im- 
posing economic  discipline  on  the  reg- 
ulatory process,  strengthening  the 
management  system,  and  imposing  our 
rulemaking  procedures. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  S.  1080  as  a  positive  step  toward 
restoring  the  principles  of  reason  and 
cooperation  to  our  regulatory  proc- 
ess.* 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  am  voting  in  favor  of  S.  1080, 
I  do  so  with  grave  reservations.  While 
I  strongly  believe  that  there  Is  a  need 
to  rationalize  the  regulatory  process, 
and  while  I  have  long  supported  the 
notion  that  agencies  should  apply 
tough  cost-benefit  analysis  to  the  rules 
they  promulgate,  I  fear  that  S.  1080. 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  will  serve 
to  burden  the  Congress,  the  agencies, 
and  the  courts  in  paperwork,  delay, 
and  litigation.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned by  the  Senate's  decision  to  en- 
dorse a  congressional  veto  of  agency 
rules,  and  I  am  concerned  as  well  by 
the  Senate's  decision  to  subject  major 
rule  determinations  to  Judicial  review. 
I  think  these  decisions  were  a  mis- 
take—a serious  mistake.  Nonetheless, 
because  of  my  long  commitment  to 
regulatory  reform,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  legislative  process  is  not 
complete— that  the  House  has  yet  to 
act— I  will  vote  for  the  bill.* 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
consensus  substitute  for  S.  1080  and  to 
enumerate  the  reasons  why  I  opposed 
the  legislative  veto  amendment  to  this 
legislation. 


First,  let  me  say  that  1  believe  that 
S.  1080  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
measures  to  be  considered  by  the  97th 
Congress  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  architects  of  the  consensus  substi- 
tute for  their  fine  efforts  to  Improve 
Federal  rulemaking  procedures.  Spe- 
cifically. I  would  like  to  compliment 
Senators  Laxalt.  Roth,  Leahy,  and 
Eagleton  for  their  commitment  to 
making  the  Federal  regulatory  process 
more  disciplined,  more  coordinated, 
more  responsible  and  ultimately,  more 
effective.  I  was  proud  to  join  these 
Senators  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
1080  and  I  believe  that  their  fine  work 
has  resulted  in  a  balanced  plan  for 
reform  of  the  Federal  rulemaking 
process. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee on  small  business.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  small  business  community's  In- 
terest in  this  legislation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  consensus  version  of  S. 
1080  will  go  a  long  way  toward  resolv- 
ing the  regulatory  and  paperwork  bur- 
dens imposed  on  the  small  business 
community  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  I  believe  that  the  bill  will  do 
much  to  bring  accountability  to  the 
Federal  regulatory  process.  I  think 
that  It  will  do  much  to  discourage 
meaningless,  and  ultimately,  burden- 
some Government  regulations.  It  will 
provide  for  greater  public  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  rulemaking  process 
and  provide  for  fuller  disclosure  of 
agency  regulatory  actions.  Again.  I 
support  these  provisions  because  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  equitable,  neces- 
sary, amd  quite  simply,  good  law. 

I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the  small 
business  community's  interest  in  the 
legislative  veto  provision.  I  opposed 
the  amendment  because  I  believe  It  is 
unwise  and  raises  serious  constitution- 
al questions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  legislative  veto 
amendment  will  upset  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  responsibilities  now  shared  be- 
tween the  three  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Specifically.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  violates  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  outlined 
in  article  I.  section  7  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. I  am  Joined  In  this  opinion 
by  several  distinguished  legal  bodies. 
Including  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  fact,  the 
appeals  court  recently  found  the  one- 
House  legislative  veto  concept  uncon- 
stitutional and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  two-House  vetoes,  requiring  a  de- 
cision by  both  Houses  to  block  agency 
action,  also  may  be  unconstitutional. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  appeals  court: 

The  legislative  veto  allows  Congress  to 
expand  Its  role  from  one  of  oversight,  with 
an  eye  to  legislative  revision,  to  one  of 
shared  administration.  This  overall  Increase 
in  congressional  power  contravenes  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine. 

In  addition  to  my  fundamental  con- 
stitutional questions  about  the  legisla- 


tive veto  amendment.  I  believe  that 
consideration  of  the  Schmitt  amend- 
ment was  extremely  Ill-timed.  The 
U.S.  Appeals  Court  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit has  also  declared  the  legislative 
veto  concept  unconstitutional  in  a  case 
striking  down  a  one-House  veto  of  an 
order  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
suspending  deportation.  This  case  is 
presently  pending  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  represents  the  very 
first  time  that  the  controversial  legis- 
lative veto  issue  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  highest  court  in  the  land.  I  person- 
ally welcome  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  finally  will  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
veto.  Accordingly  I  think  it  was  Ill-ad- 
vised for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  broad 
legislative  veto  amendment  while  the 
broad  legal  and  constitutional  issues 
Involved  are  pending  resolution  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  putting  these  serious 
constitutional  issues  aside.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  legislative  veto  Is  just  bad 
public  policy.  It  promises  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  the  Congress 
can  ever  hope  to  undertake.  Further, 
it  completely,  falls  to  address  the  need 
for  providing  comprehensive  guidance 
and  policy  coordination  to  agencies 
through  legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
legislative  veto  concept  blurs  account- 
ability for  agency  actions:  institution- 
alizes an  ad  hoc  approach  to  oversight; 
and  will  likely  cause  delays  and  stale- 
mates between  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Rather  than  this  legislative  veto  ap- 
proach. I  believe  that  Congress  should 
exercise  more  effective  control  and 
oversight  of  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  develop  a  more  systematic 
and  comprehensive  approach  to  our 
oversight  functions.  Additionally,  we 
should  closely  watch  the  administra- 
tion of  the  regulatory  checks  and  bal- 
ances provided  for  in  S.  1080  to  fur- 
ther insure  fair  and  responsible  rule- 
making by  the  Federal  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  amendments  to  be 
proposed?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  ordered  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 
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Mr.  LAXALT.  All  time  is  yielded 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
alssent.  I  further  aimounce  that,  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  62  Leg.] 
YEAS— 94 


Abdnor 

Gletui 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

Ooldwater 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

HaUh 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Hayakawa 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Jepaen 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Danforlh 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

SUfford 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Slennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Symms 

[X>le 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Tower 

Durenberger 

MatsunagB 

Tsongas 

Elaglelon 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

East 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Oam 

Mitchell 
NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cannon 

Cochran 

Long 

Chafee 

Inouye 

So  the  bill  (S.  1080).  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 

S.  1080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory 
Reform  Act". 

DEFINITION  OF  RULE 

Sec.  2.  Section  551(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  the  term 
'rule'  does  not  include  agency  statements  in- 
volving a  matter  relating  to  public  property 
or  contracts  or  general  statements  of  policy 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  except 


where  an  applicable  statute  requires  notice 
and  hearing  pursuant  to  this  chapter  or  the 
statement  to  be  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing". 

RULEMAKING 

Sec.  3.  Section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  S53.  Rule  making 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  every  rule 
making,  according  to  the  provisions  thereof, 
except  to  the  extent  that  there  is  involved— 

"(1)  a  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(2)  a  matter  relating  to  the  management 
and  personnel  practices  of  an  agency: 

"(3)  an  Interpretive  rule,  general  state- 
ment of  policy,  or  rule  of  agency  organiza- 
tion, procedure,  or  practice,  unless  such  rule 
or  statement  has  general  applicability  and 
substantially  alters  or  creates  rights  or  obli- 
gations of  persons  outside  the  agency;  or 

"(4)  a  rule  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
management,  or  disposal  by  an  agency  of 
real  or  personal  property  or  of  services  that 
is  promulgated  in  compliance  with  criteria 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  or 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

"(bMl)  General  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  unless  all  persons  subject  thereto 
are  named  and  either  personally  served  or 
otherwise  have  actual  notice  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Each  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  public  rule  making  proceedings' 

"(B)  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  need 
for  and  specific  objectives  of  the  proposed 
rule: 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  the  specific  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  rule  Is  pro- 
posed; 

"(D)  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  rule; 

"(E)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  and  from  State 
and  local  governments  for  alternative  meth- 
ods to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  rule 
making  that  are  more  effective  or  less  bur- 
densome than  the  approach  used  in  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

"(F)  a  description  of  any  data,  methodolo- 
gies, reports,  studies  scientific  evaluations, 
or  other  similar  information  on  which  the 
agency  plans  to  substantially  rely  in  the 
rule  making.  Including  an  identification  of 
each  author  or  source  of  such  information 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  agency 
plans  to  rely  on  such  information;  and 

"(G)  a  statement  specifying  where  the  file 
of  the  rule  making  proceeding  maintained 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
may  be  inspected  and  how  copies  of  the 
Items  in  the  file  may  be  obtained. 

"(2)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  re- 
quired by  statute,  a  final  rule  may  be  adopt- 
ed and  may  become  effective  without  prior 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsections  <c)  and  (f)  of  this 
section  if— 

"(A)  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds  that 
providing  notice  and  public  procedure  there- 
on before  the  rule  becomes  effective  is  im- 
practicable or  contrary  to  an  important 
public  interest; 

"(B)  the  agency  publishes  the  rule  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  such  finding  and  a 
succinct  explanation  of  the  reasons  there- 
for; and 

"(C)  the  agency  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  subsections  (c) 
and  (f)  of  this  section   to  the  maximum 


extent  feasible  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  final  rule  and  fully  complies  with  such 
provisions  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  rule. 

"(3)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  re- 
quired by  statute,  this  sul}section  and  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (f)  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  a  rule  when  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  unnecessary  due  to  the  insignif- 
icant impact  of  the  rule  and  publishes,  at 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  final  rule, 
such  finding  and  a  succinct  explanation  of 
the  reason  therefor. 

■■(4)  Whenever  the  provisions  of  a  final 
rule  that  an  agency  plans  to  adopt  are  so 
different  from  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  that  the  original  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  did  not  fairly  apprise  the 
public  of  the  issues  ultimately  to  be  resolved 
in  the  rule  making  or  of  the  suljstance  of 
the  rule,  the  agency  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  final  rule 
the  agency  plans  to  adopt,  together  with 
the  information  relevant  to  such  rule  which 
is  required  by  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  section  and  which  has  not  previously 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
agency  shall  allow  a  reasonable  period  for 
comment  on  such  final  rule. 

■■(c)(1)  After  providing  the  notice  required 
by  this  section,  the  agency  shall  give  inter- 
ested persons  at  least  sixty  days  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rule  making  through  the  submis- 
sion of  written  data,  views,  and  arguments. 

■'(2)  In  order  to  collect  relevant  Informa- 
tion, and  to  identify  and  elicit  full  and  rep- 
resentative public  comment  on  the  signifi- 
cant Issues  of  a  particular  rule  making,  the 
agency  may  use  such  other  procedures  as 
the  agency  determines  are  appropriate,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  the  publication  of  an  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making; 

■■(B)  the  provision  of  notice.  In  forms 
which  are  more  direct  than  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  to  persons  who 
would  be  substantially  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed rule,  but  who  are  unlikely  to  receive 
notice  of  the  proposed  rule  making  through 
the  Federal  Register: 

■(C)  the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  informa- 
tion, or  rebuttal  arguments  at  informal 
public  hearings,  which  may  be  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  locations; 

■■(D)  the  provision  of  summaries,  explana- 
tory materials,  or  other  technical  informa- 
tion in  response  to  public  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  issues  Involved  In  the  rule  making; 
and 

■■(E)  the  adoption  or  modification  of 
agency  procedural  rules  to  reduce  the  cost 
or  complexity  of  participation  in  a  rule 
making. 

The  decision  of  the  agency  to  use  or  not  to 
use  such  other  procedures  in  a  rule  making 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

■'(3)(A)  The  opportunity  for  participation 
in  a  rule  making  for  a  major  rule  (as  defined 
in  section  621(4)  of  this  title)  shall  Include 
the  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
data,  views,  and  information  at  informal 
public  hearings.  Such  public  hearings— 

'■(i)  may  include  an  opportunity  for  oral 
rebuttal  or  argument  where  appropriate; 
and 

■'(ii)  shall  include  an  opportunity  for 
direct  and  cross-examination  of  the  princi- 
pal agency  employees  or  other  persons  who 
prepared  for  the  agency  data  on  which  the 
agency  substantially  relied  in  formulating 
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the  rule,  and  of  any  other  persons  who  pre- 
sent testimony,  documents,  or  other  Infor- 
mation at  such  hearings,  where  other  proce- 
dures, such  as  the  convening  of  public  meet- 
ings, conferences  or  panel  discussions,  or 
the  presentation  of  staff  arguments  for 
comment  and  rebuttal,  are  determined  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  resolution  of  significant 
issues  of  fact  upon  which  the  rule  is  based. 

■(B)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  failure  by 
the  agency  to  use  a  particular  procedure 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  <A)  of  this  para- 
graph unless— 

"(1)  an  objection  to  the  failure  to  use  such 
procedure  was  presented  to  the  agency  In  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection:  and 

"(li)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  sub- 
stantially precluded  a  fair  consideration  and 
informed  resolution  of  a  central  issue  of  the 
rule  making  taken  as  a  whole. 

"(4)  To  ensure  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
proceeding,  the  agency  may  establish  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  regulate  the  course  of 
Informal  public  hearings  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  including  the 
designation  of  represenatives  to  make  oral 
presentations  or  engage  In  direct  or  cross- 
examination  on  behalf  of  several  parties 
with  a  common  Interest  in  a  rule  making. 
Transcripts  shall  be  made  of  all  such  public 
hearings. 

"(S)  An  agency  shall  publish  any  final 
rule  It  adopts  In  the  Federal  Register,  to- 
gether with  a  concise  statement  of  the  basis 
and  purpose  of  the  rule  and  a  statement  of 
when  the  rule  may  become  effective.  The 
statement  of  basis  and  purpose  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  the  need  for.  ob- 
jectives of.  and  statutory  authority  for  the 
rule; 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  any  significant  issues 
raised  by  the  comments  on  the  proposed 
rule,  including  a  description  of  the  reasona- 
ble alternatives  to  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
agency  and  by  Interested  persons,  and  the 
reasons  why  each  such  alternative  was  re- 
jected: and 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  factual 
conclusions  upon  which  the  rule  Is  based  are 
substantially  supported  in  the  rule  making 
file  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  of 
this  section. 

"(6)  When  rules  are  required  by  statute  to 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  apply  instead  of  this  subsection. 

"(dKl)  An  agency  shall  publish  the  final 
lule  adopted  in  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
rule.  An  agency  may  make  a  rule  effective 
In  less  than  thirty  days  after  publishing  the 
final  rule  in  the  Federal  Register  In  the  case 
of  a  rule  that  grants  or  recognizes  an  ex- 
emption or  relieves  a  restriction,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  rule  for  which  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  such  a  delay  In  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  contrary  to  an  Important 
public  Interest  and  publishes  such  finding 
and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  there- 
fore, with  the  final  rule. 

"(2)  In  promulgating  a  final  rule,  the 
agency  may  not  substantially  rely  on  any 
factual  or  methodological  material  that  was 
not  placed  in  the  rule  making  file  main- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  time  to  afford  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  thereon  during  the 
period  for  public  participation  In  the  rule 
making.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, an  agency  may  rely  on  such  materi- 
al— 


"(A)  If.  In  the  case  of  material  developed 
by  or  for  the  agency,  such  material  was 
placed  In  the  rule  making  file  promptly 
upon  Its  completion  and.  if  such  material  Is 
of  central  relevance  to  the  rule  making,  was 
made  available  in  time  for  interested  per 
sons  to  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon: 

"<B)  if.  In  the  case  of  material  submitted 
by  a  person  outside  the  agency,  such  materi- 
al was  placed  In  the  rule  making  file 
promptly  upon  Its  receipt  by  the  agency 
and.  If  such  material  Is  of  central  relevance 
to  the  rule  making,  the  agency  provided  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  for  interested  persons 
to  comment  thereon  in  addition  to  the 
period  for  comment  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c): 

"(C)  if  such  material  is  material  of  which 
the  agency  properly  can  take  official  potlce: 
or 

"(D)  if  such  material  Is  material  referred 
to  In  subsection  (f)(3)  of  this  section  and  the 
agency  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  that  subsection. 

"°(e>  Elach  agency  shall  give  an  Interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule,  for  an  Inter- 
pretation regarding  the  meaning  of  a  rule, 
and  for  a  variance  or  exemption  from  the 
terms  of  a  rule  if  the  agency  may  grant  such 
variance  or  exemption.  The  agency  shall  act 
on  such  petitions  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. The  response  of  the  agency  to  each 
such  petition  shall  be  In  writing  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  of  reasons. 

■■(f)(1)  The  agency  shall  maintlan  a  file 
for  each  rule  making  proceeding  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  maintain 
a  current  Index  to  such  file.  The  file  and  the 
material  excluded  from  the  file  pursuant  to 
paragrph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  consti- 
tute the  rule  making  record  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review.  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  file  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  agency  makes  an  Ini- 
tial publication  concerning  the  rule.  The  file 
shall  include— 

"(A  Hi)  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
and  any  supplement  to  or  modification  or 
revision  of  such  notice:  and 

'"(11)  any  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making; 

"(B)  copies  of  all  written  comments  re- 
ceived on  the  proposed  rule: 

"(C)  a  transcript  of  any  public  hearing 
conducted  In  the  rule  making: 

"(D)  copies,  or  an  Identification  of  the 
place  at  which  copies  may  be  obtained,  of 
all  material  described  by  the  agency  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (bKl)(F)  of  this  section 
and  of  other  factual  and  methodological 
material  not  described  by  the  agency  pursu- 
ant to  such  subsection  that  pertains  directly 
to  the  rule  making  and  that  the  agency  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  rule  making, 
or  that  was  prepared  by  or  for  the  agency  In 
connection  with  the  rule  making: 

""(E)  any  statement,  description,  analysis, 
or  any  other  material  that  the  agency  is  re- 
quired to  make  public  in  connection  with 
the  rule  making.  Including  any  preliminary 
or  final  regulatory  analysis  Issued  by  the 
agency  pursuant  to  chapter  6  of  this  title: 

"(F)  copies  of  all  written  material  pertain- 
ing to  the  rule,  including  any  drafts  of  the 
proposed  and  the  final  rule,  submitted  by 
the  agency  to  the  President  or  his  designee 
directed  by  the  President  to  review  proposed 
or  final  rules  for  their  regulatory  Impact: 
and 

"(O)  a  written  explanation  of  the  specific 
reasons  for  any  significant  changes  made  by 


the  agency  In  the  drafts  of  the  proposed  or 
final  rule  which  respond  to  any  comment  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  on  the  draft  proposed, 
prepared,  draft  final,  or  final  rule,  made  by 
the  President  or  his  designee  directed  by 
the  President  to  review  proposed  or  final 
rules  for  their  regulatory  Impact. 

(2)  The  agency  shall  place  the  materials 
described  In  clauses  (A)  through  (H)  of  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  In  the  file  re- 
quired by  such  paragraph  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  such  materials  become  available 
to  the  agency. 

"(3)  The  file  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  need  not  Include  any  materi- 
al that  need  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public  under  section  552  of  this  title  If  the 
agency  includes  in  such  file  a  statement 
that  notes  the  existence  of  such  material 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  material  Is 
exempt  from  public  disclosure  under  such 
section.  The  agency  may  not  sut>stantlally 
rely  on  any  such  material  in  formulating  a 
rule  unless  It  makes  the  substance  of  such 
material  available  for  adequate  comment  by 
Interested  persons.  The  agency  may  use 
summaries,  aggregations  of  data,  or  other 
appropriate  mechanisms  so  as  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  such  material  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

"(4)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  violation 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  unless 
the  court  finds  that  such  violation  has  pre- 
cluded fair  public  consideration  of  a  materi- 
al Issue  of  the  rule  making  taken  as  a  whole. 
Judicial  review  of  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  paragrph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  limited  to  review  of  action  or  Inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  agency. 

■•(g)  For  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  final  rule  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section,  such  rule  shall  not  substan- 
tially change  the  requirements  of  any  con- 
tract, cooperative  agreement,  or  grant  exist- 
ing on  such  effective  date  between  a  Federal 
agency  and  a  State  or  local  government. 
The  preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to 
any  case  In  which  the  agency  for  good  cause 
finds  that  a  delay  In  the  effect  of  the  rule 
would  be  contrary  to  an  Important  public  In- 
terest and  publishes  such  finding  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  therefor,  with  the 
final  rule. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  available  to  any 
agency  to  pay  the  attorneys  fees  or  other 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or  inter- 
vening In  agency  proceedings.". 

REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES:  ANALYSIS:  PRIORITIES 

AND  review:  report 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 

SUBCHAPTER  II-ANALYSIS  OP 
AGENCY  PROPOSALS 

"B621.  Dcftnitioni 

""For  purposes  of  this  subchapter  and  sub- 
chapters III  and  IV  of  this  chapter: 

'"(1)  The  term  "agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  551(  1 )  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  "person"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551(2)  of  this  title. 

"'(3)  The  term  "rule"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  In  section  551(4)  of  this  title,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include— 

"(A)  a  rule  of  particular  applicability  that 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future  rates, 
wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances  there- 
for, corporate  or  financial  structures,  reor- 
ganizations, mergers  or  acquisitions,  or  ac- 
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counting  practices  or  disclosures  bearing  on 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(B)  a  rule  relating  to  monetary  policy 
proposed  or  promulgated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 
or 

■"(C)  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  or  a  rule  issued  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  315  and  312  (a>(7)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934. 

""(4)  The  term  "major  rule'  means— 

"(A)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  that  the  agency,  the  President,  or  the 
officer  selected  under  section  624  of  this 
title  reasonably  determines  is  likely  to  have 
an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
$100,000,000  or  more  in  reasonably  quantifi- 
able direct  and  indirect  costs;  and 

"(B)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  that  Is  otherwise  designated  a  major 
rule  by  the  agency  proposing  the  rule,  or  Is 
so  designated  by  the  President,  or  by  the  of- 
ficer selected  under  section  624  of  this  title, 
on  the  ground  that  the  rule  is  likely  to 
result  in- 

"(i)  a  substantial  Increase  in  costs  or 
prices  for  wage  earners,  consumers  individ- 
ual industries,  nonprofit  organizations.  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government  agencies,  or 
geographic  regions;  or 

"(II)  significant  adverse  effects  on  compe- 
tition, employment.  Investment,  productivi- 
ty. Innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enter- 
prises whose  principal  places  of  business  are 
in  the  United  States  to  compete  In  domestic 
or  export  markets. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'rule'  does  not  mean— 

"(Da  rule  that  involves  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  United  States; 

"(II)  a  rule  that  authorizes  the  introduc- 
tion into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
ketable status  of  a  product,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 408,  409(c),  and  706  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

"(III)  a  rule  exempt  from  notice  and 
public  procedure  pursuant  to  section  S53(a) 
of  thU  title;  or 

"(IV)  a  rule  relating  to  the  viability.  sU- 
billty.  asset  powers,  or  categories  of  ac- 
counts of,  or  permissible  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ings applicable  to,  depository  Institutions 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  the  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board. 

"(5)  The  term  benefit'  means  the  reason- 
ably Identifiable  significant  benefits  and 
beneficial  effects,  including  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  effects,  that  are  expect- 
ed to  result  directly  or  Indirectly  from  im- 
plementation of  a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a 
rule. 

"(6)  The  term  'cost'  means  the  reasonably 
identifiable  significant  costs  and  adverse  ef- 
fects. Including  social  and  economic  costs 
and  effects,  that  are  expected  to  result  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  implementation  of 
a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  rule. 
"§  622.  Regulatory  analyiU 

"(a)  Prior  to  publishing  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  for  any  rule,  each  agency  shall 
determine  whether  the  rule  is  or  is  not  a 
major  rule  within  the  meaning  of  section 
62I(4)(A)  of  this  title  and.  if  It  Is  not. 
whether  It  should  be  designated  a  major 
rule  under  section  621(4)(B)  of  this  title. 
For  the  purpose  of  any  such  determination 
or  designation,  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  shall  be  considered  as  one  rule.  Every 


notice  of  proposed  rule  making  shall  include 
a  succinct  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  rule  is  a  major  rule  within  the  meaning 
of  section  621(4)(A)  of  this  title  and.  If  ap- 
plicable, of  Its  designation  as  a  major  rule 
under  section  621(4 MB)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  or  the  officer  selected 
by  the  President  under  section  624  of  this 
title  may  determine  that  a  rule  is  a  major 
rule  within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4)(A) 
of  this  title  or  may  designate  a  rule  as  a 
major  rule  under  section  621(4)(B)  of  this 
title  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  for  that  rule.  Such  determination  or 
designation  shall  be  published  In  the  Feder- 
al Register,  together  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  the  determination  or 
designation.  The  President  or  the  officer  se- 
lected by  the  President  under  section  624  of 
this  title  may  designate  not  more  than  sev- 
enty-five rules  as  major  rules  under  section 
621(4 KB)  of  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)(1)  When  the  agency  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for  a  major 
rule,  the  agency  shall  Issue  and  place  In  the 
rule  making  file  maintained  under  section 
553(f)  of  this  title  a  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  and  shall  include  in  such  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making  a  summary  of  the 
analysis.  When  the  President  or  the  officer 
selected  by  the  President  under  section  624 
of  this  title  has  published  a  determination 
or  designation  that  a  rule  Is  a  major  rule 
after  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  for  that  rule,  the  agency 
shall  promptly  Issue  and  place  in  the  rule 
making  file  maintained  under  section  553(f) 
of  this  title  a  preliminary  regulatory  analy- 
sis for  the  rule  and  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  summary  of  such  analysis. 
Following  the  Issuance  of  a  preliminary  reg- 
ulatory analysis  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  agency  shall  give  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  this  title  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  preliminary  regula- 
tory analysis  had  been  issued  with  the 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making. 

"(2)  Each  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
shall  contain— 

"(A)  a  succinct  description  of  the  benefit 
of  the  proposed  rule,  including  any  benefi- 
cial effects  that  cannot  be  quantified,  and 
an  explanation  of  how  the  agency  antici- 
pates each  benefit  will  be  achieved  by  the 
proposed  rule.  Including  a  description  of  the 
persons,  classes  of  persons,  or  particular 
levels  of  Government  likely  to  receive  such 
benefits; 

(B)  a  succinct  description  of  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  rule.  Including  any  costs  that 
cannot  be  quantified,  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such  cost 
will  result  from  the  proposed  rule.  Including 
a  description  of  the  persons,  classes  of  per- 
sons, or  particular  levels  of  Government 
likely  to  incur  such  costs; 

"(C)  a  succinct  description  of  reasonable 
alternatives  for  achieving  the  identified 
benefits  of  the  proposed  rule,  including  al- 
ternatives that— 

"(1)  require  no  Government  action: 

"(11)  will  accommodate  differences  be- 
tween geographic  regions:  and 

"(ill)  employ  performance  or  other  stand- 
ards which  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  in 
achieving  the  identified  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed rule: 

"(D)  a  statement— 

"(I)  Identifying  any  source  of  funds  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
State  and  Icx^l  governments  the  costs  in- 


curred by  such  governments  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  rule:  or 

"(ii)  specifying  that  the  agency  does  not 
know  of  any  such  source; 

"(E)  In  any  case  In  which  the  proposed 
rule  Is  based  on  scientific  evaluations  or  in- 
formation, a  description  of  action  undertak- 
en by  the  agency  to  verify  the  quality,  reli- 
ability, and  relevance  of  such  scientific  eval- 
uations or  scientific  information:  and 

"(F)  where  It  Is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary Implication  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  Is  proposing  the  rule,  an 
explanation  of  how  the  identified  benefits 
of  the  proposd  rule  are  likely  to  Justify  the 
identified  costs  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  proposed  rule  Is 
likely  to  substantially  achieve  the  rule 
making  objectives  In  a  more  cost-effective 
manner  than  the  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

"(dKl)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  final 
major  rule,  the  agency  shall  also  issue  and 
place  in  the  rule  making  file  maintained 
under  section  553(f)  of  this  title  a  final  reg- 
ulatory analysis,  and  shall  include  a  summa- 
ry of  the  analysis  in  the  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose  required  by  section  553  (cH6)  of 
this  title.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence.  In  any  case  In  which  an  agency, 
under  section  553(b)(2)  of  this  title.  Is  not 
required  to  comply  with  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  section  553  of  this  title  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  final  rule,  an  agency  is 
not  required  to  comply  with  the  preceding 
sentence  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  final 
rule  but  shall  comply  with  such  sentence 
when  complying  with  section  553(bK2HC)  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  Each  final  regulatory  analysis  shall 
contain— 

"(A)  a  description  and  comparison  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  rule  and  of  the  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  the  rule  described  In 
the  rule  making;  and 

"(B)  where  It  Is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  Is  acting,  a  reasonable  de- 
termination, based  upon  the  rule  making 
file  considered  as  a  whole,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  rule  Justify  the  costs  of  the  rule,  and 
that  the  rule  will  substantially  achieve  the 
rule  making  objectives  In  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive manner  than  the  alternatives  described 
in  the  rule  making. 

"(eXl)  An  agency  shall  describe  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  nonquantlflable 
benefits  and  costs  of  a  proposed  and  a  final 
rule  pursuant  to  this  section  in  as  precise 
and  succinct  a  manner  as  possible.  The  de- 
scription of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  pro- 
posed and  a  final  rule  required  under  this 
section  shall  Include  a  quantification  or  nu- 
merical estimate  of  the  quantifiable  benefits 
and  costs.  Such  quantification  or  numerical 
estimate  shall  be  made  In  the  most  appro- 
priate unit  of  measurement  and  shall  speci- 
fy the  lunges  of  predictions  and  explain  the 
margins  of  error  involved  In  the  quantifica- 
tion methods  and  In  the  estimates  used. 

"(2)  In  evaluating  and  comparing  costs 
and  benefits,  the  agency  shall  not  rely  on 
cost  or  benefit  Information  submitted  by 
any  person  that  Is  no  accompanied  by  data, 
analysis,  or  other  supporting  materials  that 
would  enable  the  agency  and  other  persons 
Interested  In  the  rule  making  to  assess  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  such  Information. 
The  agency  evaluations  of  the  relationships 
of  the  benefits  of  a  proposed  and  final  rule 
to  Its  costs  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
clearly  articulated  In  accordance  with  the 
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provisions  of  this  section.  An  agency  is  not 
required  to  malce  such  evaluation  primarily 
on  a  mathematical  or  numerical  basis. 

"(f )  The  preparation  of  the  preliminary  or 
final  regulatory  analysis  required  by  this 
section  shall  only  tie  performed  by  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  agency.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  sentence  do  not  pre- 
clude a  person  outside  the  agency  from 
gathering  data  or  information  to  be  used  by 
the  agency  In  preparing  any  such  regulatory 
analysis  or  from  providing  an  explanation 
sufficient  to  permit  the  agency  to  analyze 
such  data  or  information.  If  any  such  data 
or  information  Is  gathered  or  explained  by  a 
person  outside  the  agency,  the  agency  shall 
specifically  identify  in  the  preliminary  or 
final  regulatory  analysis  the  data  or  Infor 
matlon  gathered  or  explained  and  the 
person  who  gathered  or  explained  it,  and 
shall  describe  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  Information  was  procured  by  the 
agency,  includlrtg  the  total  amount  of  funds 
expended  for  such  procurement. 

"(g)  The  requirements  of  this  section  do 
not  alter  the  criteria  for  rule  making  other- 
wise applicable  under  other  statutes. 
"§  623.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  sut>chap- 
ter  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
except  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  President 
or  by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624 
of  this  title  that  a  rule  Is  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4HA)  of 
this  title,  and  any  designation  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  officer  selected  under  section 
624  of  this  title  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule 
under  section  621<4)<B)  of  this  title,  or  any 
failure  to  make  such  a  designation,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any  manner. 
°'(c)  The  determination  of  an  agency  of 
whether  a  rule  Is  or  Is  not  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4>(A)  of 
this  title  shall  be  set  sislde  by  a  reviewing 
court  only  upon  a  clear  and  convincing 
showing  that  the  determination  is  errone- 
ous in  light  of  the  Information  available  to 
the  agency  at  the  time  it  made  the  determi- 
nation. Any  designation  by  an  agency  that  a 
rule  is  a  major  rule  under  section  621(4)<B) 
of  this  title,  or  any  failure  to  make  such  a 
designation,  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

"(d)  Any  regulatory  analysis  prepared 
under  section  622  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  consideration  separate  or 
apart  from  review  of  the  rule  to  which  it  re- 
lates. When  an  action  for  judicial  review  of 
a  rule  Is  instituted,  any  regulatory  analysis 
for  such  rule  shall  constitute  part  of  the 
whole  rule  making  record  of  agency  action 
for  the  purpose  of  judicial  review  of  the  rule 
and  shall,  to  the  extent  relevant.  t>e  consid- 
ered by  a  court  in  determining  the  legality 
of  the  rule. 
1 624.  Executive  ovenight 

"(a)  The  President  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  procedures  for  agency  com- 
pliance with  this  subchapter  and  subchapter 
III  of  this  chapter.  The  President  shall  have 
the  authority  to  monitor,  review,  and  ensure 
agency  implementation  of  such  procedures. 
The  President  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  agency  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(b)  Any  procedures  established  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  adopted  after  the 
public  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to 


comment  thereon,  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  prompt  completion  of  rule  making 
proceedings.  If  such  procedures  include 
review  of  preliminary  or  final  regulatory 
analyses  to  ensure  that  they  comply  with 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  time  for  any  such  review  of 
a  preliminary  regulatory  analysis  shall  not 
exceed  thirty  days  following  the  receipt  of 
that  analysis  by  the  President  or  by  an  offi- 
cer to  whom  the  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  been  dele- 
gated pursuant  to  sutwection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  time  for  such  review  of  a  final 
regulatory  analysis  shall  not  exceed  thirty 
days  following  the  receipt  of  that  analysis 
by  the  President  or  such  officer.  The  times 
for  each  such  review  may  be  extended  for 
good  cause  by  the  President  or  such  qfficer 
for  an  additional  thirty  days.  Notice  of  any 
such  extension,  together  with  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefore,  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  rule  making  file. 

"(c)  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  to  an  officer  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  whose  appointment 
has  t>een  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Any  such  notice  with  respect 
to  a  delegation  to  the  Vice  President  shall 
contain  a  statement  by  the  Vice  President 
that  the  Vice  President  will  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  respond  to  Congressional 
inquiries  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority delegated  under  this  subsection. 
Notice  of  any  such  delegation,  or  any  revo- 
cation or  modification  thereof,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  authority  granted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
rules  Issued  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

"(e)  Any  exercise  of  the  authority  granted 
under  this  section,  or  any  failure  to  exercise 
such  authority,  by  the  President  or  by  an 
officer  to  whom  such  authority  has  been 
delegated  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
in  any  manner  under  this  Act. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-REGULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 
"B  631.  Review  of  agency  rule* 

"(aKlKA)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  each 
agency  shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  proposed  schedule  for 
the  review,  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
of- 

"(l)  each  rule  of  the  agency  which  is  In 
effect  on  such  effective  date  and  which,  if 
adopted  on  such  effective  date,  would  be  a 
major  rule  under  section  621(4)<A)  of  this 
title,  and 

"(il)  each  rule  of  the  agency  In  effect  on 
such  effective  date  (in  addition  to  the  rules 
described  In  clause  (D)  which  the  agency 
has  selected  for  review. 

"(B)  Each  proposed  scheduled  required  by 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasoas  the 
agency  considers  each  rule  on  the  schedule 
to  be  such  a  major  rule  under  section 
621(aK4HA)  of  this  title  or  of  the  reasons 
why  the  agency  selected  the  rule  for  review: 
"(ID  a  date  set  by  the  agency.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bMl) 
of  this  section,  for  the  completion  of  the 
review  of  each  such  rule;  and 

"(ill)  a  statement  that  the  agency  requests 
comments  from  the  public  on  the  proposed 
schedule. 

"(C)  The  agency  shall  set  a  date  to  Initate 
review  of  each  rule  on  the  schedule  In  a 


manner  which  will  ertsure  the  simultaneous 
review  of  related  items  and  which  will 
achieve  a  reasonable  distribution  of  reviews 
over  the  period  of  tiir.e  covered  by  the 
schedule. 

"(2)  At  least  ninety  days  before  publishing 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  proposed  sched- 
ule required  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  each 
agency  shall  make  the  proposed  schedule 
available  to  the  President,  or  to  the  Vice 
President  or  other  officer  to  whom  over- 
sight authority  has  been  delegated  under 
section  624(b)  of  this  title.  The  President  or 
that  officer  may  select  for  review  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  any  additional  rule 
that  the  President  or  such  officer  deter- 
mines to  be  a  major  rule  under  section 
621(4HA)of  this  title. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  each  agency 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  final 
schedule  for  the  review  of  the  rules  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Each  agency  shall  publish  with  the 
final  schedule  the  response  of  the  agency  to 
comments  received  concerning  the  proposed 
schedule. 

"(b)(1)  Except  where  explicitly  provided 
otherwise  by  statute,  the  agency  shall,  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (c)  through  (e)  of  this 
section,  review: 

"(A)  each  rule  on  the  schedule  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 
"(B)  each  major  rule  under  section  621(4) 
of  this  title  promulgated,  amended,  or  oth- 
erwise renewed  by  an  agency  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section;  and 

"(C)  each  rule  promulgated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  which  the 
President  or  the  officer  designated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  sut)6ectlon  (a)(2)  of 
this  section  determines  to  be  a  major  rule 
under  section  621(4KA)  of  this  title. 
Except  where  an  extension  has  been  grant- 
ed pursuant  to  sutisectlon  (f)  of  this  section, 
the  review  of  a  rule  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  completed  within  ten  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  or  within 
ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  rule  Is 
promulgated,  amended,  or  renewed,  which- 
ever is  later. 

"(2)  A  rule  required  to  be  reviewed  under 
the  preceding  subsection  on  grounds  that  It 
Is  major  need  not  l>e  reviewed  If  the  agency 
determines  that  such  rule.  If  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  planned  review,  would  not  be 
major  under  the  definition  previously  ap- 
plied to  It.  When  the  agency  makes  such  a 
determination.  It  shall  publish  a  notice  and 
explanation  of  the  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(c)  An  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  notice  of  Its  proposed  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  rule 
t>elng  reviewed.  The  notice  shall  Include— 

"(1)  an  Indentlflcatlon  of  the  specific  stat- 
utory authority  under  which  the  rule  was 
promulgated  and  a  statement  specifying  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  the  rule 
continues  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  that  authority: 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  t>enefits  and 
costs  of  the  rule  during  the  period  In  which 
It  has  t>een  In  effect: 

"(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
agency  action  with  respect  to  the  rule;  and 
"(4)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  modifications 
or  alternatives  to  the  rule  which  may  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  rule  In  a 
more  effective  or  less  burdensome  manner. 

"(d)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  repeal  or 
amend  a  rule  under  review  pursuant  to  this 


section,  the  agency  shall,  after  Issuing  the 
notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  chapter  5  of  this  title  or  other 
applicable  law.  The  requirements  of  such 
provisions  and  related  requirements  of  law 
shall  apply  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  proposed 
agency  action  to  repeal  or  amend  a  rule 
which  Is  not  taken  pursuant  to  the  review 
r^ulred  by  this  section. 

"(e)  If  an  agency  proposed  to  renew  with- 
out amendment  a  rule  under  review  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  agency  shall— 

"(I)  give  interested  persons  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  comment  on  the  proposed  renewal: 
and 

"(2)  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of  the  renewal  of  such  rule  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  continued  need  for  the  rule,  and, 
if  the  renewed  rule  is  a  major  rule  under 
section  621(4)  of  this  title,  include  with  such 
notice  an  explanation  of  the  reasonable  de- 
termination of  the  agency  that  the  rule 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  section 
622(dH2)(B)  of  this  title. 

"(fKl)  Any  agency,  which  for  good  cause 
finds  compliance  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  rule  to  be  impracticable 
during  the  period  provided  in  sut)sectlon  (b) 
of  this  section,  may  request  the  President, 
or  the  officer  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
to  establish  a  period  longer  than  ten  years 
for  the  completion  of  the  review  of  such 
rule.  The  President  or  that  officer  may 
extend  the  period  for  review  of  a  rule  to  a 
total  period  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Such  extension  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(2)  An  agency  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President  or  the  officer  designated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section,  or  shall,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President  or  that  officer,  alter  the 
timing  of  review  of  rules  under  any  schedule 
required  by  this  section  for  the  review  of 
rules  if  an  explanation  of  such  alteration  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the 
time  such  alteration  is  made. 

"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  an  agency  has 
not  completed  the  review  of  a  rule  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  sut>sectlon  (b)  or 
(f)  of  this  section,  the  agency  shall  immedi- 
ately publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  proposing  to  amend,  repeal,  or  renew 
the  rule  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  shall  complete  proceedings  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  review  was  required  to  be  com- 
pleted under  subsection  (b)  or  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(h)(1)  Agency  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  any  manner. 

"(2)  Agency  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  only  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 706(a)(1)  of  this  title. 

"(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  agency  from  Its  obligation  to  respond  to 
a  petition  to  issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  rule, 
for  an  Interpretation  regarding  the  meaning 
of  a  rule,  or  for  a  variance  or  exemption 
from  the  terms  of  a  rule,  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  553(e)  of  this  title. 


"§  632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar 

"(a)  E^h  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  April  and  October  of  each 
year  an  agenda  of  the  rules  that  the  agency 
expects  to  propose,  promulgate,  renew,  or 
repeal  in  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  For 
each  such  rule,  the  agenda  shall  contain,  at 
a  minimum,  and  in  addition  to  any  other  In- 
formation required  by  law— 

"(1)  a  general  description  of  the  rule,  in- 
cluding a  citation  to  the  authority  under 
which  the  action  with  respect  to  the  rule  is 
to  be  taken,  or  a  specific  explanation  of  the 
congressional  Intent  to  which  the  objectives 
of  the  rule  respond: 

"(2)  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  Is  or  Is  expected  to  t>e  a  major  rule: 

"(3)  an  approximate  schedule  of  the  sig- 
nificant dates  on  which  the  agency  will  take 
action  relating  to  the  rule.  Including  the 
dates  for  any  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making,  hearing,  and  final  action  on  the 
rule: 

"(4)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  an  agency  official  responsible  for 
answering  questions  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  rule; 

"(5)  a  statement  specifying  whether  each 
rule  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  has  been 
published  as  a  proposed  rule,  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  final  rule,  has  t>ecome  effective, 
has  been  repealed,  or  is  pending  in  some 
other  status;  and 

"(6)  a  cumulative  summary  of  the  status 
of  the  rules  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  In 
accordance  with  clause  (5)  of  this  sutisec- 
tlon. 

"(b)  The  President  or  an  officer  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  whose  ap- 
pointment has  l)een  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  in  May  and  November 
of  each  year  a  Calendar  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions listing  each  of  the  major  rules  identi- 
fied in  the  regulatory  agendas  published  by 
agencies  In  the  preceding  month.  Each  rule 
listed  in  the  calendar  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  summary  of  the  information  relating  to 
the  rule  that  appeared  in  the  most  recent 
regulatory  agenda  in  which  the  rule  was 
identified. 

"(c)  An  agency  may  propose  or  promul- 
gate a  major  rule  that  was  not  listed  in  the 
regulatory  agenda  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  only  if  the  agency  pub- 
lishes with  the  rule  an  explanation  of  the 
omission  of  the  rule  from  such  agenda  and 
otherwise  complies  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  that  rule. 

"(d)  Any  compliance  or  noncompliance  by 
the  agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
"§  633.  Establishment  of  deadlines 

"(a)(1)  Whenever  any  agency  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall  In- 
clude In  such  notice  an  announcement  of 
the  date  by  which  it  intends  to  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  rule. 

"(2)  If  any  agency  announcement  under 
this  section  indicates  that  the  proceeding 
relating  to  such  rule  will  require  more  than 
one  year  to  complete,  the  agency  shall  also 
Indicate  in  the  announcement  the  date  by 
which  the  agency  intends  to  complete  each 
major  portion  of  that  pr(Keeding.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
the  agency  shall  select  dates  for  completing 
agency  action  which  will  assure  the  most  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  rule  which  is 
possible,  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
fairness  and  other  agency  priorities. 

"(3)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  on  which  the 


agency  Intends  to  complete  action  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  provid- 
ing notice  of  the  proposed  action. 

"(b)  If  an  agency  fails  to  complete  action 
in  a  proceeding,  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding,  by  the  date  announced  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  proceeding  descrll>ed  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  sutisectlon.  if  an  agency  fails  to 
complete  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  providing  notice  of  such 
proposed  action,  and  the  expected  delay  in 
completing  action  will  exceed  thirty  days, 
the  agency  shall  promptly  announce  the 
new  date  by  which  the  agency  intends  to 
complete  action  In  such  proceeding  and  new 
dates  by  which  the  agency  intends  to  com- 
plete action  on  each  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding. 

"(c)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  except 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  to  compel 
agency  action  unreasonably  delayed  pursu- 
ant to  section  706(a)(1)  of  this  title,  the  re- 
viewing court  shall  consider,  in  addition  to 
any  other  relevant  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  the  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section. 

•SIBCHAPTER  IV_RKP«RT  T(>  THE  r<»N-  CRI^XS 
"§641.  Annual  report 

"Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  regulatory  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  report  shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  regulatory  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Government,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  functions  and  ac- 
tivities to  national  needs:  and 

"(2)  an  estimate,  for  the  national  economy 
and  for  each  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  of  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from— 

"(A)  all  major  rules  promulgated  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  all  major  rules  included  on  the  regu- 
latory agenda  published  under  section  632 
of  this  title  during  April  and  October  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  report 
Is  made:  and 

"(C)  all  major  rules  scheduled  for  review 
under  section  631  of  this  title  to  the  extent 
possible.". 

(b)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  analysis 
the  following  new  subchapter  heading: 

SUBCHAPTER  I-REGULATORY 
FLEXIBIUTY"; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subchapter  I  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "this 
subchapter". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  heading 
the  following  new  subchapter  heading: 

SUBCHAPTER  I-REGULATORY 
FLEXIBILITY"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SUBCHAPTER  II-ANALYSIS  OF 
AGENCY  PROPOSALS 
"Sec. 

"621.  Definitions. 
"622.  Regulatory  analysis. 
"623.  Judicial  review. 
"624.  Executive  oversight. 
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•SUBCHAPTER  III-REOULATORY 
PRIORITIES  AND  REVIEW 
••631.  Review  of  agency  rules. 
•'632.  Regiilatory  agenda  and  calendar. 
•'633.  Establishment  of  deadlines. 
"SUBCHAPTER  FV-REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

"641.  Annual  report.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  706  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"t  706.  Scope  of  review 

"(a)  To  the  extend  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law.  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall— 

"(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed:  and 

"(3)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings  tmd  conclusions  found  to 
be— 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law: 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity: 

"(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right: 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law: 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute:  or 

"(P)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

"(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

""(c)  In  making  determinations  concerning 
statutory  Jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
subsection  (a)(2KC)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  require  that  action  by  the 
agency  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agency  Ju- 
risdiction or  authority  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  of  the  statute  or,  in  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascertainable 
legislative  intent.  In  making  determinations 
on  other  questions  of  law.  the  court  shall 
not  accord  any  presumption  in  favor  of  or 
against  agency  action,  but  in  reaching  its  in- 
dependent Judgment  concerning  an  agency's 
interpretation  of  a  statutory  provision,  the 
court  shall  give  the  agency  Interpretation 
such  weight  as  it  warrants,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  discretionary  authority  provided 
to  the  agency  by  law. 

"(d)  In  making  a  finding  under  subsection 
(a)(2KA)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  factual  basis  of  a  rule 
adopted  In  a  proceeding  subject  to  section 
553  of  this  title  is  without  substantial  sup- 
port in  the  rule  making  file.", 
vnrax 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  last  three  sentences 
of  subsection  (a): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively: 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)(1)  If  proceedings  have  been  Instituted 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 


first  such  proceeding  was  instituted  more 
than  five  days  before  the  second,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  in  that  court  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  first  Instituted.  If  the  first  such 
proceeding  was  not  Instituted  more  than 
five  days  before  the  institution  of  a  later 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
action,  and  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned  has  received  written 
notice  from  the  parties  instituting  each  of 
these  proceedings,  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  shall  promptly 
advise  in  writing  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  respect  to 
the  first  proceeding  and  all  proceedings  ini- 
tiated within  five  days  of  the  first  proceed- 
ing, that  such  multiple  proceedings  have 
been  Instituted  and  shall  Identify  each  court 
for  which  is  has  notice  that  such  proceed- 
ings are  pending.  Pursuant  to  a  system  of 
random  selection  dlvised  for  this  purixwe. 
the  Administrative  Office  thereupon  shall 
select  the  court  in  which  the  record  shall  be 
filed  from  among  those  Identified  by  the 
agency.  Upon  notification  of  such  selection, 
the  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
concerned  shall  promptly  file  the  record  in 
such  court.  For  the  purpose  of  review  of 
agency  action  which  has  previously  been  re- 
manded to  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned,  the  record  shall  be 
filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which  remand- 
ed such  order. 

"(2)  Where  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted In  two  or  more  court  of  appeals  with 
repect  to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
record  has  been  filed  in  one  of  such  courts 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  to  the  other 
courts  in  which  such  proceedings  are  pend- 
ing shall  promptly  transfer  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  court  of  appeals  in  which  the 
record  has  been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a 
court  pursuant  to  subsection  (1),  any  court 
in  which  a  proceeding  has  been  instituted 
may  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
agency  action  until  fifteen  days  after  the 
Administrative  Office  has  selected  the  court 
in  which  the  record  shall  be  filed.  Such 
postponement  by  the  court  may  thereafter 
be  modified,  revoked,  or  extended  by  the 
court  in  which  the  record  is  to  be  filed. 

"(3)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  Is  pending.  In- 
cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  may  transfer  such  proceeding  to 
any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the  in- 
terest of  Justice. ". 

(b)  Section  604(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (17)  and 
(18)  as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (10).  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Pursuant  to  section  2112  of  this  title, 
where  proceedings  with  respect  to  action  of 
any  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
have  been  instituted  in  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals,  administer  a  system  of  random 
selection  to  determine  the  appropriate  court 
in  which  the  record  is  to  be  filed. ". 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  7.  Clause  (ill)  of  section  3(2)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(ill)  any  committee 
which  Is  composed  wholly  of  full-time  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  elected  officials  of  State  or  local 
governments  acting  In  their  official  capac- 
ities or  their  representatives  or  representa- 
tives of  their  national  organizations.". 


RESOLUTION  OF  AGENCY  JURISDICTIONAL 
CONFLICT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2201  of  title  28,  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
•'(a)"  before  ••In"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

•'(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  upon  the  filing  of  an  appropriate  plead- 
ing by  a  regulatory  agency  or  a  public  utili- 
ty, the  district  courts  shall  have  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
to  resolve  a  controversy  between  two  or 
more  regulatory  agencies,  with  respect  to 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  any  of  the  rates, 
services,  or  records  relating  thereto,  of  a 
public  utility  unless  all  of  such  agencies  are 
agencies  of  the  same  State. 

"(2)  If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 
before  whom  the  pleading  Is  filed  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence  relevant  to  a 
finding  of  Jurisdiction,  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  addition- 
al evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce 
such  additional  evidence  In  proceedings 
before  one  or  more  of  the  regulatory  agency 
parties  to  the  action  brought  hereunder,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  any  of  such  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  deems  proper. 

"(3)  If  the  courts  of  appeals  have  exclu- 
sive original  Jurisdiction  to  review  agency 
action  of  a  regulatory  agency,  then  an 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  controversy  to  which  such 
regulatory  agency  is  a  party  shall  be 
brought  In  such  court  of  appeals  rather 
than  in  the  district  court. 

"(c)  The  court  may  declare  the  rights  and 
other  legal  relations  of  the  parties  to  an 
action  or  proceeding  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  resolve 
the  controversy  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction 
and  may  take  any  action  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  pending  such  declara- 
tion, or  pending  appeal  of  such  declaration. 
Including  staying  any  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding that  might  be  affected  by  such  dec- 
laration. Such  action  or  declaration  shall 
not  be  withheld— 

"(1)  on  the  ground  that  a  controversy 
with  respect  to  matters  other  than  Jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  may  exist  between  or 
among  the  parties. 

"(2)  due  to  failure  to  pursue  or  exhaust 
any  administrative  remedies,  or 

"(3)  due  to  Inconsistent  provisions  of 
other  statutes  providing  for  Judicial  review 
of  such  agency  action,  including  the  regula- 
tory statutes  under  which  the  controversy 
has  arisen. 

Any  such  declaration  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  and 
shall  be  reviewable  as  such. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(1)  the  term  SUte*  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

"(2)  the  term  public  utility'  is  any  entity 
which  offers  Its  services  to  the  public  or  any 
segment  thereof,  and  whose  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  on  a  cost  of  service  or  rate 
of  return  basis  by  one  or  more  regulatory 
agencies: 

"(3)  the  term  'regulatory  agency'  includes 
any  agency  having  or  exercising  any  regula- 
tory function  with  respect  to  any  public 
utility:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'agency'  means  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
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the  United  States  or  any  such  State  subdivi- 
sion or  agency.". 

(b)(1)   Chapter    151    of   title    28.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2203.  ProceM  and  procedure 

"In  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
section  2201(b)  of  this  title,  (1)  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  Join  or  be  Joined  as  a  party,  (2)  any 
State  or  State  subdivision  or  agency  thereof 
may  Join  or,  with  its  consent  where  neces- 
sary, be  Joined  as  a  party,  and  a  district 
court  may  issue  its  process  for  such  pur- 
poses without  regard  to  territorial  limita- 
tions.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  151 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"§  2203.  ProccM  and  procedure.". 

(c)(1)  Chapter  87  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8  1409.  Public  utility  juriadictional  controveniea 
"Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  section  2201(b)  of 
this  title  may  be  brought  in  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  public  utility  resides  or 
has  its  principal  office,  or  in  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  that  whenever  one  or  more 
SUtes  or  subdivisions  thereof  or  the  agen- 
cies of  a  SUte  or  a  subdivision  thereof  are 
parties,  the  civil  action  or  proceeding  must 
be  brought  in  a  Judicial  district  within  one 
of  such  SUtes.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  87  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thcr«K>f  the  following  new 
item: 

"1409.  Public  utility  Juriadiclional  controveniei.''. 
PROHIBmON  AGAINST  INTERVENOR  FUNDING 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section- 

"§560.  Prohibition  against  intervenor  funding 

"Except  as  provided  in  section  504  of  this 
title,  section  2412  of  title  28.  section  319  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  section  18(h)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  section  7(c) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide cerUin  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte",  approved  August  1.  1956, 
and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  6(c)  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  and 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  authorized  by 
sUtute.  no  appropriated  funds  available  to 
any  agency  may  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  persons  participating  or  Intervening  in 
agency  proceedings.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'"560.  Prohibition  against  intervenor  fund- 
ing.". 

USE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Sic.  10.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

8560.  Die  of  duplicaUve  SUte  or  local  require- 
ment* 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized. In  the  administration  of  a  Federal  sUt- 
ute with  respect  to  any  SUte  or  locality,  to 
adopt  as  a  Federal  rule  a  regulation  of  that 


SUte  or  local  goverrunent  or  use  as  a  Feder- 
al recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirement 
or  ImplemenUtion  procedure  a  recordkeep- 
ing or  reporting  requirement  or  Implemen- 
Ution procedure  of  that  SUte  or  locality  if 
the  head  of  the  agency  determines— 

"(1)  that  such  SUte  or  local  government 
regulation.  ImplemenUtion  procedure,  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  or  reporting  re- 
quirement duplicates  a  Federal  regulation, 
procedure,  recordkeeping  requirement,  or 
reporting  requirement:  and 

"(3)  that  such  SUte  or  local  government 
regulation,  ImplemenUtion  procedure,  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  or  reporting  re- 
quirement is  substantively  equivalent  to  or 
more  stringent  than  the  Federal  regulation, 
procedure,  recordkeeping  requirement,  or 
reporting  requirement. 

"(b>  When  the  head  of  an  agency  deter- 
mines to  use  a  SUte  or  local  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement,  or  ImplemenU- 
tion procedure,  as  a  Federal  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement  or  ImplemenUtion 
procedure  In  that  SUte  or  locality,  the  head 
of  the  agency  shall  prepare  at  a  minimum,  a 
written  sUtement  of  the  reasons  for  any  de- 
termination made  under  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  make  such  sUtement  available  to  the 
public. 

""(c)  This  section  does  not  limit  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  the  head  of  any 
agency  to  enforce  Federal  law." 

(b)  Section  551  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
t>etween  ""rule"  and  the  semicolon:  "',  or  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  section  560  of 
this  title". 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  559  the  following 
new  Item: 

"560.  Use  of  duplicative  SUte  or  local  re- 
quirements.". 

PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  (1)  limits  the 
exercise  by  the  President  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  that  he  otherwise  pos- 
sesses under  the  Constitution  and  other 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to 
regulatory  policies,  procedures,  and  pro- 
grams of  departments,  agencies,  and  offices, 
or  (3)  alters  In  any  manner  rulemaking  au- 
thority vested  by  law  In  an  agency  to  Initi- 
ate or  complete  a  rulemaking  proceeding,  or 
to  Issue,  modify,  or  rescind  a  rule. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  33(c)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  (U.S.C. 
789(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(without 
regard  to  subsection  (a)(2)  thereof)'"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(without  regard  to 
clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section)". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(e)(1)  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1363(e)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  para- 
graphs (3MA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section)'". 

(3)  Section  3(e)(3)(C)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1363(e)(3)(C))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"'  after  "section  706."' 

(c)(1)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packaging  Act  of  1970  (IS  U.S.C. 
1474(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  para- 
graphs (3)(A)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section)". 


(2)  Section  5(bH3)  of  such  Act  (15  X3S.C. 
1474(b)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "section  706". 

(d)  Section  19(c)(l)(B)(lli)(II))  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2618(cHlHBMIIiMII)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  553(c) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  553(cK6)". 

(e)  Section  4218(b)  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  553(bK3KA)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
553(aK3)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sutementa"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sUtement ". 

(f)  Section  409  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (30  U.S.C.  1331e-4)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "exception  provided 
under  section  553(b)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "exceptions  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)  and  paragraphs  (2)(A)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  553  ". 

(g)(1)  Section  508  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  358)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (6  U.S.C.  1003)" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  553";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003)" 
in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""section  553'". 

(3)  Section  514(e)(4)  of  such  Act  (31  \3S.C. 
360d(eK4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'sub- 
section (bKA)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (aK3)". 

(h)  Section  436(a>  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
U.S.C.  936(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)  thereof"  and  Irwerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (aKl),  (3).  and  (4) 
of  such  section"'.  ^ 

(i)  Section  5(a)  ^f  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974  (33  U.S.a  1504(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)  thereof"  and  ihserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"without  regard  to  clauses  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section". 

(J)  Section  10(a)  pi  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1936  (49  SUt.  3039-,  as  amended:  41  U.S.C. 
43a(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  such 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  provi- 
sions of  chapters  5,  6.  and  7  of  such  title". 

(k)  Section  3(a)(3)  of  the  Act  of  June  35. 
1936  (52  SUt.  1196;  41  U.S.C.  47(aK2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  "subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,"  and  Inseriing  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code  (without  regard  to  clauses  (1),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 

(1)  Section  170A(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  2210a(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(without  regard  to  suttsec- 
tion  (aK3)  thereof)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(without  regard  to  clauses  (3)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 

(m)  Section  6(cK3>  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4905(cX2))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  first  sentence  of". 

(n)  Section  501(bK3)  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7191(bK3))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (aK2)  of  such  section  with  respect  to 
public  property,  loans,  granU.  or  contracU" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  (aK4) 
of  such  section"". 

(o)  Section  307(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7607(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
553(b) "  In  paragraph  (1)(N)  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)<3)  and  para- 
grapha  (3MA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  553". 

(p)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980  (43  U.S.C. 
9U2(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "with- 
out regard  to  subjection  (a)  thereof"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "without  regard  to 
clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section". 

(q)  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1076  (43  U.S.C. 
1740)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
553(a)<2)'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (2)  and  (4)  of  section  553(a)". 

COHGRKSSIOItAL  REVirW 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended    by    inserting    immediately    after 
chapter  7  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  B— CONGRESSIONAL 

REVIEW  OP  AGENCY  RULE  MAKING 

"Sec. 

"801.  Definitions. 

"802.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules. 
"803.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval. 
"9801.  Deflnitioiu 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  agency'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(  1)  of  this  title: 

"(2)  the  term  'rule'  means  any  rule  which 
is  subject  to  section  553  of  this  title: 

"(3)  the  term  'resolution  of  disapproval' 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule 
Issued  by  dealing  with  the  matter  of 

which  rule  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  .'.  the  first  blank  being  fUled  with 

the  name  of  the  agency  issuing  the  rule,  the 
second  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of 
the  rule  and  such  further  description  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Identify  it.  and  the 
third  blank  being  filled  with  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  the  rule  to  the  Congress:  and 

"(4)  t)ie  term  'appropriate  committee' 
means  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  has  primary  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  statute  pursuant  to  which 
an  agency  issues  a  rule. 
"1 802.  CoiifrcMional  review  of  afciKy  rule* 

"(aKl)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  rule  for  which  an  agency  makes 
a  finding  under  section  5S3(b)<3)  of  this 
title: 

"(B)  any  rule  of  particular  applicability 
that  approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future 
rates,  wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances 
therefor,  corporate  or  financial  structures, 
reorganizations,  mergers,  or  acquisitions 
thereof,  or  accounting  practices  or  disclo- 
sures bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing:  and 

'(C)  any  rule  if- 

"(1)  the  agency  made  a  finding  with  re- 
spect to  such  rule  under  section  553(b)(2)  of 
thU  title:  or 

'(11)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  the  rule  is  being  issued  in  response  to 
an  emergency  situation  or  other  exceptional 
circumstances  requiring  immediate  agency 
action  in  the  public  interest:  and 

"(111)  on  the  date  on  which  the  agency 
issues  the  rule,  the  head  of  the  agency  sub- 
mits to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  appropriate  committees  a 
written  notice  specifying  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  agency  under  clause  ( I ) 
or  (11)  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of   law,   unless   earlier   withdrawn   by   the 


agency  or  earlier  set  aside  by  Judicial  action, 
a  rule  to  which  paragraph  ( 1  MO  of  this  sub- 
section applies  shall  terminate  120  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  issued. 

"(bKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  final  rule  subject  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  agency  to  the  Congress  and  shall 
have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless 
such  rule  has  become  effective  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(2XA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  may  become  effective  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  period  of  forty-five  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  rule  is  received  by  the  Con- 
gress under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sut>sec- 
tion.  If  before  the  expiration  of  such  forty- 
five-day  period,  either  appropriate  conimit- 
tee  orders  reported  or  is  discharged  from 
consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  such  rule,  such  rule  may  not 
become  effective  if  within  thirty  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  such  committee  orders  re- 
ported or  Is  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  resolution,  one  House  of 
Congress  agrees  to  such  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  rule  and  within  thirty  addi- 
tional days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  other 
House,  such  other  House  agrees  to  such  res- 
olution of  disapproval. 

'(B)  Whenever  an  appropriate  committee 
reports  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  resolution  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  conunlttee  report  specify- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  committee's  action. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  recommended  final  rule 
may  become  effective  at  any  time  after  the 
day  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  de- 
feats a  resolution  of  disapproval,  and.  in  the 
case  of  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
such  resolution  is  disposed  of. 

"(3>(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph.  If  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  pericxls  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  recommended  final  rule, 
the  rule  shall  not  become  effective  during 
that  Congress.  The  agency  which  Issued 
such  recommended  final  rule  may  transmit 
such  rule  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of 
the  following  Congress  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  pe- 
riods specified  In  paragraph  (2HA)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  such  rule 
shall  begin  on  the  date  such  rule  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"(B)  If- 

"(l)  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
periods  specified  in  paragraph  (2KA)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  recommended 
final  rule: 

"(ID  an  agency  transmits  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  to  the  Congress  at  least 
forty-five  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  day  on  which  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress:  and 

"(111)  either  House  of  Congress  does  not 
adopt  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommended  final  rule  prior 
to  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress  such  rule  may 
become  effective  at  any  time  after  the  day 
on  which  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the 
end  of  a  Congress. 

■"(4)<A)  On  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  is  transmitted  for  publica- 


tion to  the  Federal  Register,  an  agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  of  the  complete  text  of  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  and  a  copy  of  any  other 
materials  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  such  rule. 

"(E)(1)  If  either  House  of  Congress  is  not 
in  session  on  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  is  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Register,  the  periods 
specified  in  paragraph  (2  MA)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  rule  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  thereafter  when  t)oth  Houses 
of  Congress  are  In  session. 

(ID  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
authorized  to  receive  recommended  final 
rules  and  materials  transmitted  under  this 
paragraph  on  days  when  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
t>e.  is  not  In  session. 

"(C)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receive  a  recommended 
final  rule  and  the  materials  transmitted 
with  such  rules,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  and  such 
materials  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

"(CMI)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  is  disapproved  under  this  section, 
the  agency  may  issue  a  recommended  final 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or  prac- 
tices as  the  disapproved  rules.  Such  recom- 
mended final  rule— 

"(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 

"(1)  the  rule  making  record  of  the  recom- 
mended fln^  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress: or 

"'(ID  such  rule  making  record  and  the 
record  established  In  supplemental  rule 
making  proceedings  conducted  by  the 
agency  In  accordance  with  section  553  of 
this  title.  In  any  case  in  which  the  agency 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  rule  making  record:  and 

"(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the 
agency  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
Including  such  changes  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  the  rule. 

'"(2)  An  agency,  after  Issuing  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  under  this  subsection, 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  accordance  with  sut>sec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  rule  shall 
only  become  effective  In  accordance  with 
such  sut>sectlon. 

"'(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect 
to  a  recommended  final  rule  .nhall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 
"B803.  Procedure*    for    connidcration    of   molu- 

tloiis  of  diupproval 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  801.  and  para- 
graphs (2MB)  and  (4MC)  of  section  802(b) 
are  enacted  by  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  of 
disapproval:  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsist- 
ent therewith:  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
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rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  resolutions  of  disapproval 
shall,  upon  Intrcxluctlon  or  receipt  from  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  be  immediately  re- 
ferred by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  or  Representatives  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(cMl)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  commit- 
tee to  which  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  referred  does  not  report  such  resolu- 
tion within  thirty  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  of  the  recommended 
final  rule  to  which  such  resolution  relates, 
it  shall  t>e  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution. 

"(B)  If  the  conmilttee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  transmitted  from  the 
other  House  has  been  referred  does  not 
report  such  resolution  within  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  resolu- 
tion from  the  other  House,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  to  discharge  such  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  must  t>e  sup- 
ported In  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  the  House 
of  Congress  Involved,  and  Is  highly  privi- 
leged In  the  House  and  privileged  In  the 
Senate  (except  that  It  may  not  be  made 
after  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has  been 
reported  with  respect  to  the  same  rule):  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  be  divided  in  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled,  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  Is  not  In  order. 

"(dKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 

"■(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  or  when 
the  companion  resolution  from  the  other 
House  has  been  placed  on  the  Calendar  of 
the  first  House,  it  shall  be  in  order,  noth- 
wlthstanding  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  any 
other  rule  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  any  time  thereafter 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
either  such  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours 
(except  that  when  one  House  has  debated 
its  resolution  of  disapproval,  the  companion 
resolution  shall  not  t>e  debatable),  which 
shall  be  divided  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution  and  which 
shall  l>e  divided  In  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 


ignees. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  is 
not  in  order.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion 
to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  t>e  in  order  only 
on  the  day  on  which  occurs  the  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
and  shall  not  be  debatable.  Any  other  mo- 
tions shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(e)  If  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  ordered  reported  or  discharged  from 
the  committee  of  the  House  to  which  It  was 
referred,  and  that  House  receives  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the  same 
rule  from  the  other  House,  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  other  House  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
first  House.  If  prior  to  the  disposition  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  one  House,  that 
House  receives  the  companion  resolution  of 
disapproval  from  the  other  House,  the  vote 
in  the  first  House  shall  occur  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  other  House. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  super- 
cede any  other  provision  of  law  requiring 
action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  Con- 
gressional review  or  disapproval  of  agency 
rules  to  the  extent  such  other  provisions  are 
inconsistent  with  this  chapter.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  do  not  supercede  any 
other  provisions  of  law  requiring  action  by 
only  one  House  of  Congress  for  Congres- 
sional review  or  disapproval  of  agency  rules. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  of  more  than  fifteen  days  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  days  of  contin- 
uous session.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  7  the  following: 

"8.  Congressional  Review  of  Agency 

Rule  Making 801" 

(c)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress. 

SEVERABIUTY 

Sec.  14.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  the  amendments  make  by  this 
Act,  or  the  application  thereof,  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
provisions  of  the  other  parts  of  this  Act  or 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  t>e  affected. 

OPEN  MEETINGS 

Sec.  15.  Section  552b(aKl)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  a  conuna  and  ""and  also 
means  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan 
Guarantee  Board'". 

ErrECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  16.  (aMl)  Sections  2,  3.  5.  and  12  of 
this  Act,  and  the  provision  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  adding  a  new  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 6  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1983,  and  shall  not 
apply  to  any  proceeding  for  which  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  was  issued  before 
such  effective  date  or  to  any  other  agency 
action  initiated  before  such  effective  date. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  621(4MIV)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  In 
effect  after  June  30,  1985,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  the  extension  or  relnsti- 
tutlon  of  those  provisions  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  Federal  agencies  authorized  to 
issue  rules  identified  in  that  section  to  take 


expeditious  and  appropriate  action  to  pre- 
serve the  viability,  safety,  or  soundness  of 
federally  insured  depository  institutions. 
Any  certification  by  the  President  under 
this  subsection  may  only  be  made  for  a 
single  one-year  period  t>eglnning  after  June 
30.  1985. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  III  to  chapter  6  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  take  effect 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof. 

(c)  Section  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  to  review  proceedings  in- 
stituted after  such  date. 

(d)  The  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
•xddlng  a  new  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  sections  7,  10.  11, 
and  15  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  8 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  apply  to  any  civil 
action  commenced  prior  to  such  date. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  section  9  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  section  14  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  eruu;tment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  this  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  on  this 
significant  and  historic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  have  been  nursing  this  for 
many,  many  years. 

Many  have  referred  to  Pat  Leahy 
and  Paul  Laxalt  as  being  the  ultimate 
political  odd  couple.  Perhaps  we  are. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  due  to  our  con- 
certed efforts  and  following  up  on  ef- 
forts of  people  lilte  John  Culver,  it  has 
been  a  good  year.  I  think  both  of  us 
would  like  to  take  full  and  deserved 
credit  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  we  really  cannot.  It  has 
truly  been  a  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion of  magnificent  staff  support. 

There  has  been  compromise  after 
compromise  effected  on  a  complex 
piece  of  legislation  ending  up  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  worthwhile  prod- 
uct. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Pat 
Leahy.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  doing 
business  with  him  and  working  with 
him  on  legislation.  I  certainly  want  to 
compliment  the  staff  that  has  been  in- 
volved during  all  of  these  extensive 
early  months. 

I  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  this  rather 
impressive  vote,  we  can  have  compara- 
ble action  in  timely  fashion  in  the 
other  body.  Regulatory  reform,  in  my 
estimation,  has  been  long  overdue. 
What  we  have  finally  crafted  here, 
really,  does  not  present  any  threat  to 
the  organic  statutes.  We  have  tried  to 
respond  to  the  concerns  of  some  of  our 
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colleagues  that  this  legislation  would 
hurt  the  Clean  Air  Act,  OSHA.  and 
others.  It  does  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  What  it  does  is  to  improve  proce- 
dures, so  regulations  will  be  more  ef- 
fective and  less  costly.  I  think  we  have 
ended  up  with  legislation  through 
which  the  regulators  will  do  a  better 
Job,  the  courts  will  do  a  better  job  and, 
very  frankly,  we  here  in  Congress  will 
do  a  better  Job. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
return  the  compliment  to  my  very 
close  (>ersonal  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt). 

He  said  some  of  our  colleagues  re- 
ferred to  us  as  the  odd  couple  for  put- 
ting together  the  Laxalt-Leahy  bill.  I 
heard  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  well 
during  the  vote.  He  came  back,  double- 
checked,  and  said  to  me.  "Pat,  is  it 
true  you  and  Paul  wrote  this  bill  and 
you  are  both  supporting  it  complete- 
ly?" 

I  said.  "That  is  right." 

He  said.  "It  means  one  of  two  things. 
Either  you  have  a  darned  good  bill  or 
one  or  the  other  of  you  has  not  read 
it." 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  think  we 
have  a  darned  good  bill  and  I  am  de- 
lighted the  Senate  passed  it  over- 
whelmingly. I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  be  able  to  work  on  it  expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  let  the 
moment  pass  without  complimenting 
Senator  Laxalt,  who  has  been  very 
straightforward  and  forthcoming  on 
this  bill  all  the  way  through,  over  all 
the  long  months— a  year,  really— that 
we  have  worked  on  it.  He  has  been 
concerned  and  given  up  his  time,  but  I 
also  want  to  thank  John  Nash  and 
Bob  Cynkar.  who  are  here  on  the  floor 
with  him.  who  have  done  so  much,  es- 
pecially working  with  John  Podesta 
and  Ann  Harkins,  of  my  office,  and  my 
own  aulmlnistrative  assistant,  Sanford 
Kinzer,  who  worked  on  this  way  back 
in  the  last  Congress. 

I  have  already  thanked  the  many 
people  who  have  helped  develop  this 
important  legislation  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Jim 
Davidson,  Patti  Sarris.  and  Bob  Nich- 
ols, who  worked  on  regulatory  reform 
in  the  96th  Congress.  Their  help  and 
the  solid  foundation  they  gave  us  for 
writing  this  bill  has  been  very  Impor- 
tant and  is  very  much  appreciated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLZs).  The  majority  leader  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  a  moment  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
disting\iished  Senator  from  Vermont 


for  their  successful  efforts  in  manag- 
ing this  important— indeed,  this  mile- 
stone—legislation. It  is  truly  extraordi- 
nary when  a  matter  of  this  importance 
is  managed  as  expeditiously  and  is 
dealt  with  on  so  truly  a  bipartisan 
basis  as  this  one  was.  I  congratulate 
both  Senators  for  their  participation 
and  express  my  admiration  for  the 
method  by  which  they  worked  out  the 
myriad  difficulties  involved  and  re- 
duced this  otherwise  highly  controver- 
sial measure  to  manageable  form.  It  Is 
a  mark  of  high  legislative  skill  and 
craftsmanship  that  both  of  them  can 
be  Justly  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  admira- 
tion as  well  for  their  staff  in  each  case 
for  their  wise  and  able  assistance  to 
their  principals  and,  indeed,  to  the 
entire  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  only  add  my  comments  to  those 
Just  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  most  deservedly, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the  equally 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leaht).  I  marvel  at  their  pa- 
tience, their  skill,  their  understanding 
of  the  legislation.  I  compliment  them 
on  the  expedition  with  which  they 
have  worked.  The  Senate  is  in  their 
debt,  the  country  is  in  their  debt,  and 
I  personally  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
two  Senators  who,  by  working  togeth- 
er, have  effectively  managed  a  very 
complex  bill. 


STANDBY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT  OP  1982— VETO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  in  this  respect  and  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  others,  who  have  expressed  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  unanimous-consent 
order  entered  on  Monday  last.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  with  respect  to  S.  1503.  which 
is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Veto  message  on  8.  1503.  the  Standby  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1982. 

(The  text  of  the  President's  veto 
message  is  printed  on  page  4893  of 
the  Congressional  Rbcoro  of  March 
22.  1982.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  of  the  United 


States  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is. 
of  course,  the  veto  message  on  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
I  hope— indeed.  I  believe— that  it  will 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  time  agree- 
ment on  this  measure  in  a  little  while. 
I  hope  and  I  expect  that,  pursuant  to 
that  time  agreement,  if  it  is  complet- 
ed, we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  this 
matter  yet  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  further 
detain  the  Senate  except  to  say  I  shall 
continue  to  work  on  this  matter  and 
try  to  have  a  further  announcement  to 
make  in  respect  to  the  management  of 
time  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  limiting  the  time  for  debate 
and  fixing  a  time  certain  for  final  dis- 
position. I  encourage,  however,  those 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
matter  to  proceed  with  their  state- 
ments and  debate  while  we  continue  in 
our  effort  to  arrive  at  a  consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  share  the  hope  that  we  can 
arrive  at  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment dealing  with  the  time  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  approach  this  task  today,  Mr. 
President,  with  a  great  deal  of  reluc- 
tance and  with  some  mixed  emotions, 
as  I  am  sure  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
and  others  would  know. 

Today,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
whether  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee: 
One  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  had 
to  overcome  in  the  debate  was  the 
lapse  in  language  that  was  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Just  a 
moment  ago.  in  referring  to  this  bill  as 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  Far  too  many  have  equated  this 
bill  with  an  extension  of  EPAA.  We 
have  tried  very  hard  over  the  last  year 
to  distinguish  what  it  is  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  from  EPAA.  Those  people 
who  had  problems  with  allocations 
under  the  EPAA  have  constantly  re- 
ferred to  this  legislation  as  a  reenact- 
ment  of,  or  an  extension  of,  the  allot- 
ments, price  controls,  and  regulatory 
nightmare  that  we  did  see  under 
EPAA,  which  this  is  not. 

This  is  a  very,  very  strictly  limited 
piece  of  legislation,  much  more  con- 
fined and  confining  in  its  terms  than 
was  EPAA.  which  was  a  permanent 
control  mechanism  as  distinguished 
from  what  we  have  here,  a  very  limit- 
ed, very  temporary  authority,  limited 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  It  ex- 
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pires  by  its  terms  on  Deceml)er  31. 
1984. 

This  measure  would  provide  the 
President  with  standby  authority  to 
allocate  petroleum  supplies  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage.  It  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  devise  a  standby  Federal  allo- 
cation program  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  a  serious  petrole- 
um supply  shortage. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  S. 
1503  originally  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  29,  1981  by  a  vote  of  85  to  7. 
The  conference  agreement  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  March  2, 
1982.  by  a  vote  of  86  to  7. 

The  argimients  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message  I  do  not  find 
persuasive. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  as 
they  look  at  their  vote  what  has 
changed  since  October  29  when  they 
voted  85  to  7  pass  it.  or  since  March  2. 
when  they  voted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  7. 
The  only  thing  that  has  changed  is 
the  President's  veto  message. 

That  should  not  come  as  any  sur- 
prise to  anyone.  The  President  said  all 
along  that  he  did  not  want  the  author- 
ity, he  did  not  ask  for  this  legislation, 
and  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  passed. 

So  nothing  has  changed  except  now 
we  have  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  somehow  we  ought  to  blindly  sup- 
port the  President,  even  though  we 
may  think  that  his  Judgment  in  this 
particular  instance  is  flawed. 

As  I  was  .saying,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  find  that  the  arguments  made  by 
the  President  in  his  veto  message  are 
very  persuasive. 

First,  as  President  Reagan  observes: 

We  must  recognize  that  an  interruption  of 
a  significant  portion  of  foreign  energy  sup- 
plies, whether  because  of  armed  strife, 
human  choice  or  natural  disaster,  will  in- 
volve real  costs  to  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

Precisely  for  this  reason,  a  major  pe- 
troleum supply  disruption  is  a  national 
problem  that  demands  a  coordinated 
national  response.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  organize  such  a  re- 
sponse. 

Second,  the  President  contends  that 
the  legislation  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  allocate  supplies 
and  set  prices  will  result  in  an  equita- 
ble and  orderly  response  to  a  supply 
interruption.  To  the  contrary,  the  leg- 
islation was  based  on  the  opposite  as- 
sumption, which  is  that  the  free 
market  is  the  most  efficient  allocator 
of  supplies  during  a  shortage.  Only  in 
the  event  of  a  severe  and  prolonged 
disruption,  after  it  becomes  apparent 
that  free  market  mechanisms  can  no 
longer  allocate  supplies  adequately, 
would  Federal  allocation  be  employed. 

Third,  the  President  believes  that 
today  he  has  "ample  powers  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  protect  national 


security,  meet  our  treaty  obligations 
and  assure  essential  public  health  and 
safety  functions." 

However,  the  President  also  admits 
in  his  veto  message,  that  he  does  not 
have  the  "general  power  to 
reimpose  •  *  *  price  controls  and 
mandatory  allocations." 

I  agree.  Since  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  the  President  has 
been  without  basic  general  authority 
to  allocate  petroleum  supplies  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  shortage. 
The  massive  bipartisan  congressional 
support  that  S.  1503  has  received  to 
date  reflects  a  general  recognition  in 
the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  have  authority  to  undertake  ef- 
fective contingency  planning  for  oil 
emergencies. 

While  I  said  earlier  that  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  he  does  not  have 
the  general  power  to  reimpose  price 
controls  suid  mandatory  allocations,  I 
do  not  agree  that  he  has  ample  powers 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  if  a  short- 
age should  occur,  as  he  stated  in  his 
veto  message. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in 
its  September  29,  1981,  report  entitled, 
"The  United  States  Remains  Unpre- 
pared for  Oil  Import  Disruptions," 
concluded  that: 

With  the  exception  of  the  recent  buildup 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  the 
United  States  Is  no  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  significant  disruptions  in  oil  imports 
than  it  was  during  the  1973  oil  embargo. 

The  Nation's  almost  total  lack  of  emer- 
gency preparedness  requires  immediate  at- 
tention. The  Federal  Government  bears  the 
primary  responsibility  and  must  take  con- 
certed action  to  counter  this  serious  threat 
to  national  security. 

Last  summer,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing expiration  of  the  EPAA.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  held  hearings  on  what 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  during  severe  disruptions  In 
petroleum  markets.  The  committee 
also  examined  what  type,  if  any.  of 
new  legislation  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  fulfill  that  role. 
During  4  days  of  hearings  the  commit- 
tee received  testimony  on  these  issues 
from  witnesses  representing  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  interests. 

The  unanimous  conclusion  was  that 
in  general,  clear  authority  for  the 
President  to  impose  allocation  and 
price  controls  would  not  exist  after 
the  EPAA  expired.  There  also  was  vir- 
tually no  support  for  extending  the 
EPAA.  Rather,  the  consensus  was  that 
new  legislation  should  be  enacted 
which  would  avoid  the  excesses  of  the 
EPAA,  yet  provide  the  President  with 
sufficiently  broad  and  flexible  alloca- 
tion authority  to  tailor  a  Federal  re- 
sponse to  the  scope,  impact  and  dura- 
tion of  a  petroleum  supply  disruption. 

The  very  broad  support  that  S.  1503 
has  from  important  sectors  of  our 
economy  is  reflected  in  the  list  of  sup- 


porters that  contacted  the  White 
House.  This  list  included  most  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  virtually  all  the 
Independent  refiners,  as  well  as  many 
companies  that  distribute  and  market 
petroleum  products.  In  addition,  every 
sector  of  the  agricultural  and  food  in- 
dustries feels  very  strongly  that  S. 
1503  should  become  law.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  list  of  support- 
ers be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SirppoRTERs  or  S.  1503  Who  Have  CowTAcrn) 
THE  White  House 

states  <aoi 

The  National  Conference  of  State  LegMa- 

ton  and  National  Oovemon'  Auociation 

In  addition,  the  following  Oovemors  have 
contacted  the  White  House  separately: 

Arkansas— Prank  D.  White. 

Colorado— Richard  D.  Lamm. 

Connecticut— William  A.  O'Neill. 

Maine— Joseph  E.  Brennan. 

Massachusetts— Edward  J.  King. 

Mlchlgan-WlUiam  G.  Milllken. 

New  Hampshire— Hugh  Oallen. 

New  Mexico— Bruce  King. 

New  York- Hugh  L.  Carey. 

North  DakoU— Allen  I.  Olsen. 

Oklahoma— George  Nigh. 

Oregon— Victor  L.  Atlyeh. 

Pennsylvania— Richard  L.  Thomburgh. 

Rhode  Island^J.  Joseph  Garrahy. 

South  Carolina— Richard  Riley. 

Vermont— Richard  A.  Snelllng. 

West  Virginia-John  D.  Rockefeller.  IV. 

Wisconsin- Lee  Sherman  Dreyfus. 

INDUSTRIAL  USERS  (51 

Edison  Electric  Institute  (200  investor- 
owned  utilities). 

National  Rural  EHectric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation (1.100  cooperatives). 

Florida  Power  and  Light  Company. 

American  Paper  Institute  (175  compa- 
nies). 

Ell  Lilly  and  Company. 

ACRICULTURX  (Bit 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  (3.1 
million  farm  families). 

National  Farmers  Union  (8.600  compa- 
nies). 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
(190  cooperative  organizations  owned  by  2 
million  farm  families). 

National  Grange  (500.000  farmers). 

National  Cattlemens  Association  (39.000 
individual  members/69  associations). 

American  Soybean  Institute  (20,000  com- 
panies). 

International  Apple  Institute  (15.000  com- 
panies). 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
(40,000  members). 

National  Com  Growers  Association  (8.000 
companies). 

National  Restaurant  Association  (75,000 
companies). 

National  Frozen  Food  Association  (1.350 
companies). 

American  Meat  Institute  (1.000  compa- 
nies). • 

United  Fresh  Fruit  it  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion (2,800  companies). 

American  Com  Millers  Federation  (65 
companies). 
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American  Bakers  Association  (325  compa- 
nies) and  individually  from  the  following 
members: 

ITT  ContlnenUl  Baiting  Company  (30.000 
employees). 

American  Bakeries  Company  (9.500  em- 
ployees). 
Beatrice  Poods  Company  (8  bakeries). 
Campbell   Taggart.    Inc.    (21.000   employ- 
ees). 

Flowers  Industries.   Inc.  (75.000  employ- 
ees). 
The  Kroger  Company  (8  bakeries). 
WE  Long  Company  (71  bakeries). 
Metz  Baking  Company  (2.200  employees) 
Pepprtdge  Farm.  Inc  <  1.000  employees). 
Quality   Bakers  of   America  Cooperative 
(71  baker  members). 

Interstate  Brand  Corporation  (13.500  em- 
ployees). 

Stroehmann    Brothers    Company    (2.300 
employees). 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  (2.000  employees). 
SB  Thomas  Inc.  (1.000  plus  employees). 
American    Feed    Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion. Inc.  (900  companies). 

American  Froeen  Food  Institute  (450  com- 
panies). 

Biscuit  it  Cracker  Manuf.  Association  (200 
companies). 
CF  Industries  (20  associations). 
Cooperative  Pood  Distributors  of  America 
(70  companies). 
Cooperative  League  USA  (130  companies). 
Com  Refiners  Association.  Inc.  (10  compa- 
nies). 

Evaporated  Milk  Association  (10  compa- 
nies). 

Milk  Industry  Foundation  (900  compa- 
nies). 

National  Agricultural  Aviation  Association 
(1,300  companies). 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  As- 
sociation (350  companies). 

National  Association  of  Sute  Department 
of  Agriculture  (54  companies). 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America  (300 
companies). 

National  Farmers  Organization  (700  com- 
panies). 

National  Pood  Processors  Association  (600 
companies). 

National  Grain  &  Feed  Association  (1,200 
companies). 

National  Meat  Association  (300  compa- 
nies). 

National  Milk  Producers  Association  (70 
companies). 
The  Fertilizer  Institute  (350  companies). 
Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.  (5  com- 
panies). 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association  (9 
companies). 

Western  SUtes  Meat  Packers  Association 
(700  companies). 

INDEPCNOCirr  REPINERS  AND  REFINES 
ASSOCIATIONS  I1S> 

American  Petroleum  Refiners  Association 
(31  independent  refiners). 

Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America  (21  Independent  refiners). 

Charter  Oil  Company. 

Committee  for  Equitable  Access  to  Crude 
Oil  and  Individually  from  the  following 
members: 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc. 

Clark  Oil  and  Refining  Corporation. 

Pacific  Resources,  Inc. 

Powerlne  Oil  Company. 

American  Petrofina,  Inc. 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining  Company. 
Inc. 

GHR  Energy  Corporation. 

National  Cooperative  Refinery  Associa- 
tion. 


Rock  Island  Refining  Corporation. 
United  Refining  Company. 
Total  Petroleum. 

PETROLEUM  MARKETERS  i  lOi 

National  Oil  Jobbers  Council  (22.000  com 
panles). 

New  England  Fuel  Institute  (1264  compa- 
nies). 

The  New  England  Council  (1200  compa- 
nies). 

Empire  State  Petroleum  Association  (700 
companies). 

Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Association  (500 
companies). 

Fuel  Merchants  Association  of  New  Jersey 
(500  companies). 

Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Market- 
ers of  America  (250  companies). 

Independent  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion (17  companies). 

Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation ( 16  companies). 

Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Council 
(15  companies). 

THANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY  i5i 

Greyhound  Armour  Corporation. 

Private  Truck  Council  of  America. 

The  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 

American  Bus  Association. 

United  Parcel  Service. 

CONSUMER  INTEREST  GROUPS  ia> 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  (220  or- 
ganizations representing  35  million  mem- 
bers). 

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America  (52 
organizations  representing  40  million  mem- 
bers). 

UNIONS  *3i 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

AFl^CIO. 

Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers. 

MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  <S> 

Chevron  USA.  Inc. 

Exxon  Corporation. 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

Mobil  Corporation. 

Shell  Oil  Company. 

Sun  Company.  Inc. 

Texaco.  Inc. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
fourth,  the  President's  veto  message 
recognizes  that  S.  1503  "responds  to 
an  understandable  concern  that  our 
Nation  must  prepare  against  the  possi- 
ble disruption  of  energy  supplies." 
However.  I  disagree  with  his  conclu- 
sion that— 

This  legislation  grew  from  an  assumption, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  Invalid, 
that  giving  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  allocate  and  set  prices  will  result  in 
an  equitable  and  orderly  response  to  a 
supply  interruption. 

Instead.  Mr.  President,  our  past  ex- 
perience with  petroleum  disruptions 
Indicates  that  the  public  would  not 
have  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the 
marketplace  to  allocate  supplies  ade- 
quately. Should  a  severe  disruption 
occur,  the  marketplace  may  not  re- 
spond quickly  enough  to  maintain  ade- 
quate supplies  for  certain  critical 
needs.  In  particular  circumstances. 
Federal  allocation  may  be  essential  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  or  limit- 
ing widespread  economic  hardship  or 
damage. 


If  S.  1503  were  enacted,  no  consumer 
could  prudently  rely  on  a  Government 
guarantee  of  low-priced  energy  In  the 
event  of  a  shortage.  Government  allo- 
cation would  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort.  The  very  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's discretionary  authority  would 
discourage  reliance  on  a  Government 
bailout. 

However,  there  is  the  need  to  assure 
the  public,  particularly  during  the 
early  stages  of  a  supply  disruption, 
that  petroleum  products  would  be 
available  In  their  areas.  This  is  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  authorizing  a  Feder- 
al standby  allocation  program  that 
could  be  activated  If  necessary. 

This  reason  Is  emphasized  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  In  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oil;  In  Fat  Times,  Prepare  por  Lean 
Your  March  16  editorial  •Return  to  Ra- 
tioning?" misrepresents  what  Congress  has 
accomplished  in  seeking  to  provide  the 
President  with  standby  emergency  author- 
ity to  act  in  case  of  severe  petroleum  supply 
interruptions.  The  legislation  Is  by  no 
means  an  attempt  to  reestablish  oil  price 
and  allocation  controls,  nor  is  It  a  sinister 
attempt  to  reverse  decontrol.  It  is  simply  de- 
signed to  give  the  President  adequate  legal 
authority  to  take  appropriate  action  In  the 
case  of  a  major  oil  embargo  or  other  supply 
interruption.  No  system  of  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  controls  could  be  imposed 
under  the  legislation,  and  the  legislation  ex- 
pires with  this  President's  current  term. 

The  editorial  Ignores  the  considerations 
that  caused  87  senators  to  vote  In  favor  of 
the  bill.  First,  in  times  of  a  truly  severe 
emergency,  panic-buying  and  hoarding  of 
petroleum  supplies  would  plunge  the  domes- 
tic market  into  chaos  and  send  prices 
through  the  roof.  Second,  In  such  a  chaotic 
environment,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
most  needy  consumers,  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  would  be  able  to  obtain  sup- 
plies at  any  price:  the  oil  companies  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  without  Intervening 
authority,  they  could  not  depart  from 
normal  contractual  supply  commitments  to 
rearrange  distribution  in  response  to  the 
emergency.  Third,  since  any  emergency  Is 
likely  to  have  world-wide  Impact,  we  need  to 
extend  the  legal  authority  for  participating 
in  the  International  Energy  Agency  and 
extend  the  related  antitrust  Immunity 
which.  In  the  absence  of  this  bill,  expires 
April  1.  Fourth.  In  the  absence  of  new  legis- 
lation, a  legal  cloud  surrounds  the  capacity 
of  the  President  to  take  appropriate  action 
In  case  of  a  supply  disruption. 

The  Journal  notes  Rep.  Sharp's  rationale 
for  passing  the  bill— legislating  now  when 
"passions  are  low"  rather  than  at  the  time 
of  the  emergency— without  adequately  re- 
sponding to  its  logic.  The  fact  is  that  In  the 
event  of  a  truly  serious  supply  disruption, 
neither  President  Reagan's  nor  the  Jour- 
nal's incantations  about  the  allocatlve  effi- 
ciency of  the  free  market  would  make  farm- 
ers, consumers  and  small  businessmen  feel 
any  better  atwut  not  being  able  to  obtain 
needed  supplies.  At  that  time,  these  groups 
would  apply  substantial  political  pressure  to 
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obtain  needed  petroleum  products  and, 
almost  certainly.  Congress  would  give  them 
some  of  what  they  wanted. 

The  question  for  Congress  thus  has  been: 
legislate  now  or  later?  No  one  seriously  con- 
tends that  a  bill  stitched  together  at  the 
time  of  the  emergency  would  be  a  triumph 
of    legislative    clarity    or    efficiency.    The 
present  bill  does  no  more  than  require  some 
sort  of  standby  emergency  plan  to  be  put  on 
the  shelf  to  avert  a  reprise  of  the  legislative 
and  regulatory  fiasco  of  the  1970s. 
Edwin  Jason  Dryer, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Independent  Refiners  AsiocialiOTL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  fifth, 
the  President  suggests  that  by  again 
proposing  Government  controls,  we 
have  Ignored  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  supply  Interruptions  of  1973-74 
and  1978-79.  The  opposite  is  true. 
Unlike  the  now  expired  EPAA,  the 
new  legislation  does  not  require  a  com- 
prehensive and  complex  pricing  and 
allocation  program  applied  through- 
out the  petroleum  marketing  system. 
This  Is  assumed  by  express  langusige 
in  S.  1503.  which  states  that  nothing 
In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire that  any  action  taken  under  this 
act  be  taken  In  a  manner  which  would 
have  been  required  under  the  EPAA. 
As  the  "Statement  of  Managers" 
notes: 

The  President's  allocation  authority 
under  this  Act  is  discretionary,  not  manda- 
tory as  it  was  under  the  EPAA.  The  funda- 
mental concept  behind  the  conference 
agreement  is  recognition  that  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  is  inherently  unpredictable,  and 
therefore,  the  President  needs  the  capabil- 
ity and  flexibility  to  tailor  his  response  to 
the  particular  circumstances  facing  him. 
The  basic  philosophy  behind  this  Act  is 
broad  flexibility  and  minimum  government 
involvement  in  the  marketplace. 

Sixth.  In  the  President's  judgment: 
The  bill  could  be  counterproductive  to  our 
preparedne&s  efforts.  This  bill  would  dis- 
courage self-protective  measures,  because  It 
tells  the  public  that  those  measures  will  be 
nullified  by  Government  allocations  and 
controls. 

To  the  contrary,  the  conference 
agreement  creates  a  statutory  right  of 
protection  from  regulation  for  certain 
Inventories  of  petroleum  products  held 
by  consumers.  Inventories  owned  by  a 
consumer  and  In  the  direct  possession 
of  the  consumer,  such  as  on  the  con- 
sumer's site,  are  categorically  protect- 
ed by  this  provision.  In  addition,  the 
President  may  in  his  discretion  pro- 
vide a  statutory  protection  to  any 
other  Inventory  owned  by  a  consumer. 

Furthermore,  the  conference  report 
contains  specific  Incentives  for  the 
building  of  private  Inventories.  If  a 
crude  oil  sharing  program  is  activated, 
the  President  is  required  to  encourage 
refiners  to  build  and  maintain  invento- 
ries and  to  acquire  secure  supplies  of 
crude  oil. 

Seventh,  the  President  claims  that 
the  supplies  In  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  and  significant  production  In 
the  national  petroleum  reserve  insure 


that  petroleum  for  truly  essential 
needs  will  be  available.  However,  there 
Is  no  distribution  plan  for  supplies 
from  either  source.  Moreover,  the 
policy  negotiated  last  year  between 
the  Congress  and  the  administration, 
and  included  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcil- 
iation Act,  is  an  average  annual  fill 
rate  of  300,000  barrels  per  day.  By 
comparison,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed a  fiscal  year  1983  budget  based 
on  oil  purchases  of  approximately 
200,000  barrels  per  day.  Moreover,  two 
deferrals  of  moneys  for  storage  facili- 
ties have  been  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

These  disturbing  facts  were  con- 
firmed last  week  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. In  testimony  before  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, he  bluntly  stated  that  there 
will  be  no  Federal  preparedness  for  a 
severe  oil  interruption  until  the  Inter- 
ruption occurs.  It  became  evident  from 
his  testimony  that  there  has  been  a 
clear  reversal  of  the  policy— negotiat- 
ed within  the  Secretaries  of  Energy 
and  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
OMB  and  Included  In  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981— of  filling 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  at 
300,000  barrels  per  day  at  a  time  of  a 
world  oil  glut  and  dramatically  falling 
prices.  Moreover,  separate  discussions 
with  the  administration  suggest,  un- 
fortunately, that  the  alternative  to  S. 
1503  probably  would  also  encompass 
revenue  recycling— taxing  the  price  In- 
creases In  a  crisis  and  rebating  billions 
of  dollars  of  revenues— as  the  adminis- 
tration's primary  legislative  response 
to  a  severe  oil  interruption.  However, 
such  a  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  on  October  29,  1981,  by  a  vote 
of  8  ayes  to  88  nays. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons I  find  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage unpersuaslve,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues upon  reflection  would  agree. 
The  Members  of  this  body  demon- 
strated by  their  earlier  votes  that  the 
merits  of  S.  1503  are  sound.  The  com- 
pelling reasons  that  prompted  Its  pas- 
sage have  not  changed.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
veto  may  be  sustained  today.  It  may 
be  overridden.  If  It  Is  sustained,  the 
effect  of  that  sustaining  of  this  veto 
may  never  be  known  because  this  bill 
cannot  be  Invoked  and  used  except  in 
the  event  of  a  very  severe  emergency. 

But  If  this  veto  Is  sustained.  Mr. 
President,  auid  that  emergency  comes 
about,  then  every  Senator  who  has 
voted  to  sustain  this  veto  will  have  a 
very  big  question  to  answer  with  the 
American  people.  That  question  is: 
"■Why  didn't  you  put  a  plan,  an  emer- 
gency plan,  on  the  shelf  when  you  had 
a  right  and  an  opportunity  to  do  so?" 

Because,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not 
an    emergency    plan    in    place    today. 


There  is  not  authority  In  the  law  for 
confectlng  such  a  emergency  plan. 

The  authority  for  my  second  state- 
ment, that  there  is  not  authority  In 
the  law.  comes  from  the  Cabinet  Itself, 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  who 
says  that  very  thing— that  there  Is  no 
authority  in  the  law  for  price  controls 
or  allocation,  not  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  not  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  or  in  any  other  stat- 
ute. Indeed,  there  is  no  plan  confected. 
even  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  to  provide  for  defense  needs. 
There  is  legal  authority  for  that,  but 
there  Is  no  plan  for  that. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  legal 
authority  for  confecting  that  plan  and 
there  is  no  plan.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Comptroller  General  says  precisely 
that:  "The  United  States  Government 
Is  almost  totally  unprepared  to  deal 
with  disruptions  in  oil  imports." 
Almost  totally  unprepared. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  understand 
how  people  can  say  that  the  energy 
crisis  is  gone,  we  have  got  no  more 
problem.  Virtually  everybody  knows 
that  is  not  true. 

A  recent  Forbes  article,  March  15, 
1982,  says  this: 

So  the  United  SUtes— and  the  world,  for 
that  matter— has  become  more  vulnerable 
rather  than  less.  We  are  all  more  dependent 
on  the  Middle  East  than  we  used  to  t>e  and 
can  no  longer  count  on  the  international  oil 
companies  to  allocate  supply  as  efficiently 
as  they  did  during  the  1973-74  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand. We  are  not  prepared,  there 
is  no  legal  authority,  and  all  we  are 
doing  is  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  discretionary  authority: 
Let  him  define  the  crisis,  let  him 
define  the  powers,  and  do  not  require 
him  to  use  them.  But  at  least  give  him 
powers  limited  in  time— 90  days— limit- 
ed in  scope,  and  constrained  by  the 
very  narrow  limits  of  this  bill  In  case 
there  is  that  deep  emergency. 

How  can  anybody  object  to  that? 
How  can  this  President  say.  "Oh.  no, 
don't  give  me  those  powers.  I  don't 
want  them;  I  don't  need  them."  If  that 
is  so,  then  he  need  not  exercise  them. 

This  President  has  not  been  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  of  a  shortage,  at  a  time 
of  emergency.  Indeed,  we  have  not  had 
a  time  of  shortage  and  emergency 
probably  deep  enough  to  trigger  this 
bill. 

I  suppose  the  greatest  shortage  we 
have  ever  had  has  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  perhaps  5  percent.  EJven 
then,  it  was  more  of  a  psychological 
emergency  than  a  real  emergency,  a 
real  shortage. 

What  this  bill  Is  designed  to  be  trig- 
gered by.  the  kind  of  emergency  this 
bill  Is  designed  to  accommodate  to.  Is 
the  kind  of  emergency  we  would  have 
if  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  was  blocked  by 
a  sunken  ship,  or  if  there  were  an- 
other war  in  the  Middle  East,  when  we 
would    have   an   embargo   on    Middle 
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Eastern  oil  and  our  dependence  on 
that  oil  would  be  many  times  as  great 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  In  1973. 

Mr.  President,  bad  as  things  have 
been,  as  confused  as  they  were  in  the 
1973  crisis  and  in  the  1979  crisis,  those 
were  Just  small  blips  on  the  radar 
screen  compared  to  the  kind  of  emer- 
gency that  can  come  about.  We  all 
hope  that  that  emergency  does  not 
come  about.  But  mark  my  words:  If  we 
sustain  this  veto,  and  I  suppose  the 
President  will  be  able  to  lobby  up 
enough  votes  to  get  it  done— I  hope 
not.  but  perhaps  so  on  one  side  of  the 
aJsle  or  the  other— If  that  crisis  comes 
about,  there  will  be  a  political  answer 
to  be  given  to  the  American  people  by 
all  those  who  vote  to  sustain  that  veto. 

This  bill  expires  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  Ronald  Reagan  as  Presi- 
dent. If  you  cannot  trust  Ronald 
Reagan  not  to  overuse  these  powers, 
whom  can  you  trust? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  be  so  silly 
as  to  sustain  this  veto.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  so  silly  as  to  be  unprepared  for 
the  emergency  if  it  comes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  take  a 
position  in  this  matter  opposite  to 
that  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
both  of  whom  are  no  less  devoted  to 
finding  an  emergency  allocation  pro- 
gram than  any  of  us.  We  all  are 
aiming  at  the  same  objective.  The 
question  is,  what  plan  will  work? 

Though  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  has  indicated  that  he 
assumes  that  the  administration  will 
obtain  enough  votes  to  sustain  the 
veto,  no  such  assumption  can  be  made 
and  no  Senator  should  assume  that. 
Each  vote  is  going  to  count,  because  it 
is  a  very  tight  situation.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons— and  I  have  talked  to  many 
Senators— the  President  may  not  be 
sustained  on  this. 

So  everyone  really  has  to  think  this 
through  carefully,  because  they  are 
going  to  live  with  it;  and  when  the 
next  crisis  comes,  an  emergency  and  a 
shortage— and  it  will— that  is  when  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  asked 
by  their  constituents:  "What  is  this 
plan  you  voted  for?  Why  do  we  have 
these  shortages?  Why  do  we  have 
supply  in  one  place  and  shortage  in 
another  place?  I  thought  you  had  told 
us  we  had  solved  this  problem." 

From  that  standpoint.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  President  Reagan's 
recent  veto  of  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act — SPAA— which  was 
only  his  third  veto  in  over  a  year  in 
office,  was  absolutely  right.  As  one  of 
the  seven  Senators  who  originally  op- 
posed SPAA  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  strongly  support  President 
Reagan's  decision. 

I  find  it  ironic  that,  earlier  today, 
many  of  us  spoke  out  strongly  about 
the  need  for  regulatory  reform.  Yet. 
now  we  are  talking  about  imposing, 
over  the  President's  objection,  exactly 


the  kind  of  regulatory  morass  that 
prompted  this  debate  about  reform  in 
the  first  place. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Senators 
McCluke.  Johnston,  and  Jackson, 
who  are  as  committed  to  the  concept 
of  emergency  preparedness  as  I  am— 
and  I  respect  them  for  everything 
they  have  done  in  this  field— I  think  it 
is  time  to  face  some  facts  about  the 
SPAA.  Notwithstanding  all  the  good 
things  we  have  heard  about  it.  and  all 
the  support  it  has  received  from  some 
fine  organizations,  it  was  in  essence  a 
reenactment  of  the  clumsy,  inefficient, 
and  inequitable  allocations  system 
that  failed  miserably  in  the  oil  short- 
ages of  the  past.  President  Reagan,  did 
not  want  the  authority  this  bill  gave 
him,  and  the  Nation  did  not  need  the 
misguided  system  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions it  would  impose  in  an  emergency. 
We  are  better  off  without  it.  In  fact.  I 
think  we  are  being  misled,  by  the 
country  being  told  that  we  have  an  al- 
location plan  and  the  assumption  that 
it  will  work,  while  our  past  experience 
shows  that  it  will  not. 

We  must,  however,  get  on  with  the 
business  of  preparing  for  the  next  oil 
shortage.  We  will  have  one:  we  all 
know  that.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all 
be  working  together.  If  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained, we  will  begin  working  tomor- 
row on  a  plan  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress. 

I  share  the  desire  of  those  who  sup- 
ported SPAA  to  spell  out  our  emergen- 
cy plans  before  the  next  oil  crisis 
strikes.  The  United  States  and  most  of 
its  allies  remain  dangerously  depend- 
ent on  imported  oil.  Despite  the  cur- 
rent glut,  world  oil  production  remains 
largely  centralized  in  only  a  few  coun- 
tries in  one  unstable  region  of  the 
world— an  area  that  some  of  us  visited 
recently.  The  past  two  oil  shortages 
have  demonstrated  the  damage  this 
country  can  suffer  from  a  cutoff  of  im- 
ported oil.  Our  current  economic  con- 
dition makes  us  even  more  vulnerable 
to  a  disruption.  Nonetheless,  the  well 
intentioned  allocation  scheme  con- 
tained in  SPAA  simply  would  not 
work. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gation. I  held  hearings  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  gasoline  allocation  pro- 
gram during  the  oil  shortage  caused 
by  the  Iranian  revolution.  The  find- 
ings were  clear:  any  attempt  to  cope 
with  an  energy  emergency  through  a 
complex  allocation  scheme  that  dis- 
tributes oil  around  the  Nation  is  des- 
tined to  fall.  Some  regions  had  plenty 
of  oil:  others  had  long  gas  lines.  One 
study  of  the  Iranian  revolution  short- 
age even  concluded  that  the  United 
States'  administrative  allocation 
scheme  may  actually  have  caused  oil 
prices  to  rise— and  stay— higher  in  the 
long  run  than  they  would  have  under 
free  market  allocation.  I  am  worried 
that  the  allocation  system  contained 


in  SPAA  could  have  a  similar  effect  on 
oil  prices  in  a  future  shortage. 

While  SPAA  was  not  a  wise  energy 
emergency  strategy,  we  cannot  aban- 
don our  efforts  to  prepare  for  an  oil 
shortage.  The  market  is  clearly  the 
most  efficient  allocator  of  gasoline  in 
an  emergency,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
fair.   We  need  an  energy  emergency 
strategy  that  combines  the  efficiency 
of  the  market  with  the  means  to  smI- 
dress  the  equity  problems  that  will 
result  from  very  high  oil  prices.  Last 
summer.  I  introduced,  along  with  Sen- 
ator BRAOLiry.  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  combined  these  two  objectives— S. 
1354.    the    Energy    Emergency    Pre- 
paredness  Act.    Following   the   Presi- 
dent's veto,  I  have  asked  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  another  look  at  our 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  I  would  enjoy  working  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  analyzing 
and  appraising  that  bill,  which  pro- 
poses a  market-oriented  approach  to 
energy   emergencies   that   does   away 
with    complex    administrative    alloca- 
tion   of   gasoline,    yet   addresses   the 
problems  of  those  who  would  be  hard- 
est  hit  by  a  shortage:   farmers,   the 
poor,  and  State  and  local  governments. 
S.  1354  would  use  the  revenues  from 
the    windfall    profits    tax— vastly    in- 
creased by  higher  oil  prices  during  a 
shortage— to  help  those  really  in  need 
cope  with  an  oil  crisis.  After  all,  it  is 
Just  commonsense  that  it  is  easier  to 
move  money  to  those  in  need  than  to 
allocate  oil  to  everyone— or,  I  should 
add,  to  make  everyone  wait  in  line. 
Our  bill  also  aids  those  special  oil  con- 
sumers,  like   agricultural   co-ops   and 
small  refiners,  who  may  need  special 
access  to  oil  in  a  shortage  by  providing 
for  a  limited  auction  of  oil  from  the 
strategic     petroleum     reserve.     This 
would  assure  a  source  of  potentially 
scarce  crude  oil  for  farmers  and  other 
Important  consumers  without  disrupt- 
ing  the   entire   domestic   oil    market 
through      administrative      allocation. 
With  this  bill.  Senator  BiiADLry  and  I 
propose  letting  the  market  do  what  it 
should— allocate  oil— with  the  Govern- 
ment addressing  the  equity  problems 
of   high   oil   prices   and   solving   spot 
shortages  through  drawdown  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

President  Reagan  was  absolutely 
right  to  veto  SPAA.  That  bill  would 
have  sent  the  wrong  signals  to  con- 
sumers at  the  wrong  time.  SPAA  was  a 
maginot  line  defense— It  would  not 
work,  the  President  did  not  want  it. 
and  most  distressing,  it  would  have 
created  a  dangerous  illusion  of  energy 
security.  SPAA,  by  promising  to  guar- 
antee oil  supplies  in  an  emergency, 
could  cause  consumers  to  slacken  their 
own  preparations  for  an  oil  shortage. 
Stockpiles  could  fall,  and  energy 
saving  improvements  and  fuel-switch- 
ing capabilities  might  be  deferred,  all 
because  of  the  false  expectation  that 
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the  Government  would  somehow  take 
care  of  a  shortage  by  allocating  oil.  If 
our  so-called  emergency  plans  have 
these  effects,  which  I  expect  SPAA 
would  have,  then  we  are  actually 
making  our  Nation  more  vulnerable  to 
an  energy  crisis.  I  commend  President 
Reagan  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 

I  sometimes  have  disagreements 
with  the  administration's  energy  poli- 
cies. For  example.  I  think  they  must 
turn  around  in  their  approach  to 
energy  conservation  and  fossil  fuel  re- 
search and  development. 

So  does  every  director  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy  and  the  170  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  believe,  who  are  af- 
filiated with  the  Alliance.  But  on  the 
all-important  matter  of  emergency 
preparedness.  I  could  not  be  more 
pleased  with  the  attempt  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Edwards  are 
making  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
problem  and  to  take  bold  actions  in 
support  of  what  they  believe  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Look  at  the  tremen- 
dous progress  they  have  made  in  fill- 
ing the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
The  President's  veto  of  this  politically 
popular  bill  is  similarly  an  act  for 
which  the  American  people  should  be 
grateful. 

Energy  experts  and  opinion  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  know  the 
President  was  right  to  veto  this  bill. 
The  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Washington  Post  all  sup- 
ported his  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
these  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1982] 
Who'll  Orr  Gas  in  a  Pinch? 

What  would  happen  If  oil  Imports  were 
cut  off  by  war  In  the  Persian  Gulf?  An 
uneasy  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  giving  the 
White  House  emergency  authority  to  set 
prices  and  allocate  available  fuel.  But  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  arguing  that  free  markets  can 
allocate  more  efficiently  than  regulators, 
opposes  the  legislation  and  threatens  to 
veto  It. 

The  President  has  a  point.  During  both 
the  Arab  embargo  and  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, the  allocation  controls  then  in  place 
did  more  harm  than  good.  But  a  veto  is  not 
enough.  What's  needed  is  an  alternative, 
one  that  allows  free  markets  to  work  in  an 
emergency,  yet  prevents  anyone  from  get- 
ting rich  In  the  process. 

Only  people  with  very  short  memories  be- 
lieve that  Government  can  allocate  oil  effi- 
ciently in  emergencies.  In  both  the  1973-74 
and  1979  crises,  harried  bureaucrats  did 
their  best  to  get  fuel  to  those  who  needed  It 
most.  But  their  best  wasn't  nearly  good 
enough. 

Total  petroleum  consumption  fell  by  only 
a  few  percent.  But  motorists  spent  predawn 
hours  waiting  at  the  pump.  Businesses  sur- 
vived hand-to-mouth.  Many  resorts  went 
under. 

Why.  then,  is  Congress  so  intent  on  reim- 
poslng  such  a  system  on  a  reluctant  Presi- 
dent?  There   has   been   much    talk    about 


windfall  profits  and  old  folks  freezing  in 
their  beds.  But  the  bill  is  in  large  part  the 
handiwork  of  special  interests.  Farmers, 
small  refiners  and  independent  gasoline  re- 
Ullers  all  lobbied  for  it  in  the  belief  that  in 
an  emergency,  they  would  have  the  clout  to 
obtain  all  the  oil  they  wanted.  That  is  what 
happened  during  previous  emergencies  and 
Is  probably  reason  enough  to  kill  the  legisla- 
tion. 

But  the  President's  preference,  simple  re- 
liance on  the  free  market,  is  not  a  realistic 
alternative.  Congress  would  easily  override  a 
veto.  The  real  alternative  is  an  emergency 
system  that  permits  oil  prices  to  rise  to  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand  while  correcting 
Mr.  Reagan's  "let  them  eat  cake"  econom- 
ics. 

Just  such  an  alternative  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Bradley  and  Percy.  They 
would  let  the  market  decide  who  got  how 
much  fuel— but  most  of  the  resulting  price 
increase  would  be  taxed  away.  Much  of  the 
revenues  would  then  be  returned  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  income  tax  rebates. 
The  rest  would  be  given  to  the  states  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  Bradley-Percy  approach  does  not  ad- 
dress the  detailed  issues  of  how  to  manage 
the  tax  or  the  revenue  recycling.  But  in 
truth,  it  is  less  a  finished  bill  than  an  invita- 
tion to  the  White  House  to  flesh  out  a  plan, 
a  welcome  and  sensible  invitation.  Unless 
Mr.  Reagan  soon  accepts  it,  it  will  have  no 
chance  in  Congress  and  we'll  all  be  stuck 
with  an  emergency  system  guaranteed  to 
turn  discomfort  into  chaos. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20.  1982] 
One  To  Veto 

Congress  has  been  struggling  with  a  bill  to 
take  care  of  everybody  in  the  next  oil  crisis. 
But  the  bill,  as  it  finally  passed  earlier  this 
month,  takes  care  of  hardly  anyone  except 
that  familiar  and  well-lubricated  special  in- 
terest, the  independent  refining  industry. 
President  Reagan  would  be  well  advised  to 
veto  it  and  tell  Congress  to  try  again. 

A  large  and  loud  element  among  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  lives  and  prospers  as  a  sort 
of  parasite  on  those  large  oil  companies  that 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  de- 
veloping their  own  crude  oil  supplies.  In  the 
last  two  oil  shortages.  Congress  required  the 
big  companies  to  share  their  oil  with  those 
independents  that  had  saved  money  by  re- 
fusing to  find  sources  or  build  reserve  stocks 
of  their  own.  That  share-the-wealth  require- 
ment expired  last  fall,  along  with  all  the 
other  allocation  and  price  control  rules.  And 
that's  what  Congress  now  wants  to  rein- 
state. 

In  a  truly  dire  emergency,  allocation  rules 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary.  President 
Reagan  has  said  that  he  prefers  to  leave  the 
whole  issue  to  the  market,  and  allow  a  rising 
price  to  balance  supply  and  demand.  Up  to  a 
point,  that's  the  right  policy.  Most  people, 
remembering  the  spring  of  1979,  would  far 
rather  pay  more  than  go  through  another 
epidemic  of  gasoline  lines.  But  there  is 
surely  a  point  somewhere— around  $2.50  a 
gallon,  perhaps?— beyond  which  any  presi- 
dent would  have  to  intervene  to  assure  basic 
supplies  for  home  heating,  public  services 
and  agriculture.  There's  a  case  for  reasona- 
ble and  balanced  legislation  to  anticipate 
the  next  oil  shortage— but  not  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Refiners  Welfare  Bill  that  Con- 
gress has-sent  to  Mr.  Reagan. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  16. 
1982] 

Return  to  Rationing? 

The  benefits  of  oil  decontrol  should  be 
patently  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  stopped 
at  a  gasoline  station  recently.  Supplies  are 
plentiful,  prices  are  on  the  decline  and  com- 
petition has  returned,  with  some  stations 
even  offering  again  to  wash  your  windshield 
and  check  the  oil.  This  free-market  bounty, 
however,  seems  less  obvious  to  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Two  weeks  ago  Congress  cleared  legisla- 
tion giving  President  Reagan  authority  to 
resume  emergency  powers  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  supplies.  It's  a  power  Mr. 
Reagan  has  said  he  does  not  want:  he's 
quite  happy  to  let  the  market  set  prices  for 
oil  and  arrive  at  its  own  distribution  pattern 
in  case  of  a  shortage.  The  administration 
says  that  it  already  has  sufficient  authority 
to  allocate  oil  from  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  case  of  a  severe  national  emer- 
gency. 

In  approving  the  new  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  Congress  has  lost  sight  of 
the  lessons  most  everyone  else  had  learned 
from  a  miserable  decade  of  oil  controls. 
While  oil  price  controls  tended  to  discour- 
age indigenous  production  and  to  prop  up 
OPEC's  supposed  pricing  power,  allocation 
controls  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
gasoline  lines,  which  occurred  so  often  in 
the  1970s.  Bureaucratic  rigidity  of  the  allo- 
cation system  meant  that  it  could  not  meet 
the  changing  demands  of  a  dynamic  market. 
Federal  regulators  forced  oil  companies  to 
send  gasoline  to  parts  of  the  country  that 
already  had  an  overabundance  of  supplies 
while  other  areas  went  dry.  Thus,  motorists 
in  many  areas  had  to  wait  hours  for  gaso- 
line, while  others  faced  no  inconvenience  at 
all.  Much  of  the  public  and  the  news  media, 
of  course,  blamed  OPEC  and  the  oil  compa- 
nies for  the  gas  lines  when  the  real  culprits 
were  in  Congress. 

The  Impetus  for  the  new  standby  alloca- 
tion controls  comes  in  part  from  a  deep- 
seated  distrust  in  the  capability  of  the  free- 
market.  For  instance.  Sen.  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston, one  of  87  Senate  supporters  of  the  bill, 
said  the  free  market  could  not  handle  large- 
scale  disruptions  of  oil  imports.  Others 
simply  assume  that  in  case  of  another  emer- 
gency. Congress  will  necessarily  have  to  act 
to  regulate  the  market.  Rep.  Philip  R. 
Sharp,  who  managed  the  bill  In  the  House 
as  chairman  of  an  energy  and  commerce 
subcommittee,  said  It  would  be  wiser  to  leg- 
islate now  when  "passions  are  low"  than  in 
a  crisis. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Sharp's  statement,  pas- 
sions are  not  so  low  now.  The  biggest  sup- 
porters of  the  legislation  outside  Congress 
are  precisely  those  petroleum  purchasers 
who  received  special  privileges  under  the 
old,  lopsided  system— farmers,  some  refin- 
ers, the  governors  and  public  service  agen- 
cies, such  as  fire  and  police. 

President  Reagan's  advisers  are  recom- 
mending that  he  veto  the  legislation,  but 
there  is  a  chance  that  Congress  could 
manage  to  override  it.  given  the  Senate  vote 
and  the  House's  vote  of  246-144  on  March  3. 
After  the  energy  foolishness  of  the  1970s, 
Congress  can  hardly  afford  the  new  folly  an 
override  would  represent. 

Oil  controls  don't  work,  "large-scale  dis- 
ruption "  or  not.  No  bureaucracy  can  match 
the  allocative  efficiency  of  the  market.  The 
lag  between  changes  in  the  oil  marketplace 
and  bureaucrat  decisions  only  succeeds  in 
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creating  windfalls  for  some  and  shortfalls 
for  others. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
chaired  a  number  of  hearings  on  emer- 
gency preparedness  at  which  I  have 
heard  expert  after  expert  warn  of  the 
folly  of  price  and  allocation  controls. 
And  if  we  were  to  poll  the  American 
people  to  aslc  their  opinion  whether 
the  President  should  have  vetoed  a  bill 
which,  if  fully  implemented,  would  vir- 
tually guarantee  the  recurrence  of 
long  gas  lines  during  any  future  oil 
shortage— I  know  what  they  would 
say. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with 
me— and  with  the  President— against 
long  gas  lines,  against  allocation  pro- 
grams which  benefit  the  politically 
powerful  at  the  expense  of  everyone 
else,  against  price  controls  which  his- 
torically have  made  our  energy  prob- 
lems get  worse  instead  of  l)etter,  and 
against  misleading  energy  producers 
and  consumers  alilce  by  giving  the 
President  authority  he  never  intends 
to  use. 

The  American  people  elected  Ronald 
Reagan  President  largely  l)ecause  they 
wanted  to  stop  this  sort  of  Federal 
regulatory  mishmash.  It  is  time  we  in 
the  Senate  stood  up  and  gave  him  the 
support  he  deserves  on  this  issue.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sustaining  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er in  his  remarks  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois indicated  that  the  bill  pending 
before  Congress  at  this  time  would 
impose  controls. 

Could  the  Senator  point  to  any  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  would  impose 
controls? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  gives  the  President 
authority.  It  gives  the  President  au- 
thority to  make  allocations.  That  itself 
is  a  control. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  than  the  Senator's  state- 
ment which  indicated  that  the  bill 
would  impose  controls.  The  Senator 
now  does  correctly  state  it.  The  bill 
would  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  enter  into  such  a  plan  if  he  wished 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  When  Congress  is 
adopting  a  program  under  a  President 
who  as  a  minimum  has  virtually  3 
years  left  to  go  in  his  first  term  in 
office,  they  are  giving  him  controls 
that  he  does  not  want  and  does  not 
intend  to  use. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  are  not  giving 
him  controls. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  adopt  no  other 
plan. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  are  giving  him 
no  controls  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  power. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  They  are  giving  him 
the  authority  to  do  so  if  he  wishes. 


The  Senator  seems  to  have  great 
confidence  in  the  President,  as  do  I. 
The  Senator  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  President  would  not  use  these 
powers  if  given  to  him.  If  that  is  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  controls.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  President  wants  to  develop  a  real 
plan  that  can  be  an  emergency  stand- 
by plan  that  will  really  work  and  in  his 
Judgment  will  do  exactly  for  this  coun- 
try what  we  need  to  have  done.  If  we 
adopt  this  plan  the  Senator  well 
knows  from  his  long  legislative  experi- 
ence we  think  we  will  have  solved  the 
problem.  Where  is  the  urgency  ihen 
about  getting  any  other  plan  on  the 
fire? 

I  have  the  feeling  the  President  will 
want  to  send  a  plan  down  that  will  be 
hopefully  adopted  by  Congress.  But  if 
we  have  adopted  a  plan  and  said  this  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  he  has  vetoed 
It  and  we  have  overridden  him,  that  is 
it. 

So  I  simply  say  that  reinforces  the 
reason  why  the  President's  veto 
should  t>e  sustained. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  disagree  with  the  Senator 
more  if  we  stood  here  all  afternoon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  a  meeting  we  had 
in  the  White  House  last  week,  as  I  was 
trying  to  persuade  the  President  not 
to  veto  this  legislation.  I  was  told  by 
one  of  his  counselors:  "If  we  ever 
wanted  a  bill  at  all  this  is  probably  the 
one  we  would  want."  He  was  not  talk- 
ing about  an  alternative.  He  was 
saying:  "I  do  not  want  anything.  But  if 
I  did  want  anything,  it  would  tie  this." 

So  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
have  some  concept  in  mind  that  he 
hopes  the  President  might  embrace.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I  have  from  the  very  best  authority 
that  the  President  is  not  at>out  to  em- 
brace anything  else. 

The  second  comment  is  with  respect 
to  the  illusions  we  may  create  that  if 
somehow  we  kill  this  one,  we  will  come 
up  with  a  better  one.  The  Senator  had 
his  chance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  that  better  one  last  year,  and  it 
was  turned  down  by  the  Senate.  I 
think  I  have  the  date  here  in  my  re- 
marks. Yes.  On  October  29.  1981.  the 
Senate  took  a  look  at  the  Senator's 
plan  and  rejected  it  by  a  vote  8  yeas 
and  88  nays. 

So  much  for  the  alternatives. 

Now  if  the  Senator  believes  that  the 
Government  messes  up  allocating  sup- 
plies, how  is  he  going  to  explain  the 
mess  up  of  allocating  money?  We 
cannot  just  allocate  money  and  take 
care  of  the  fellow  who  is  out  there 
trying  to  get  gasoline,  because  by  the 
time  we  have  gotten  around  to  getting 
him  some  more  money,  the  planting 
season  is  past  and  he  cannot  plant  his 
crop  any  more.  By  the  time  we  get 
around  to  the  Government  bureaucra- 
cy deciding  who  to  mail  a  check  to.  the 


independent  trucker  who  is  sitting  out 
there  at  the  truckstop  trying  to  get 
some  diesel  fuel  for  his  truck  is  al- 
ready out  of  business,  and  the  produce 
in  the  backend  of  his  truck  has 
spoiled. 

So,  the  recycling  of  money,  which  is 
the  Senator's  alternative,  has  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  passage,  and 
worse,  it  would  be  the  worst  financial 
fiasco  that  we  ever  experienced  in  this 
Government. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  1982,  President  Reagan 
vetoed  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  His  message  to  the 
Senate  explaining  why  he  vetoed  the 
bill  can  be  boiled  down  to  two  reasons: 

First,  that  we  are  already  adequately 
prepared  for  a  petroleum  supply  dis- 
ruption and  therefore  do  not  need  new 
legislation:  and,  second,  that  vetoing 
the  bill  will  keep  Government  out  of 
an  area  that  should  be  left  to  the  free 
market. 

Both  of  these  statements  are  false, 
in  fact  so  totally  incorrect  that  I 
wonder  if  the  President's  staff  has  not 
misled  the  President  in  this  matter.  As 
I  will  explain,  there  is  more  than  a 
little  evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 

There  is  a  real  danger  in  this  veto 
message.  The  President  himself  be- 
lieves, and  expects  the  American 
people  to  l)elieve.  that  we  are  now  pre- 
pared for  the  next  petroleum  supply 
disruption.  There  can  l>e  little  doubt 
that  another  disruption  will  inevitably 
occur.  If  one  spends  any  time  at  all  ex- 
amining the  intelligence  reports 
coming  out  of  the  Mideast,  you  discov- 
er that  area  of  the  world  is  a  cauldron 
of  instability  that  is  constantly  stirred 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  host  of  reli- 
gious fanatics. 

I  sun  not  surprised  that  the  Presi- 
dent believes  that  adequate  emergency 
plans  are  in  place.  His  staff  told  him 
so.  On  March  2,  1982.  a  memorandum 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  from  Wil- 
liam Vaughan.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environmental  I*rotection.  Safety  and 
Preparedness  entitled  "Recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  to  Veto  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1982.  "  was  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (March  2.  1982.  pages 
2825-6).  The  memorandum  states: 

In  light  of  the  numerous  standby  energy 
supply  contingency  planning  measures  we 
have  already  initiated,  this  legislation  is 
clearly  unnecessary. 

Moreover,  last  Sunday  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  appeared  as  a  guest  on  the 
television  show.  "This  Week  With 
David  Brinkley."  In  response  to  ques- 
tions at>out  the  likelihood  of  another 
oil  disruption.  Secretary  Edwards  con- 
fidently told  the  viewing  audience, 
"We  have  contingency  plans  in  place." 


So  it  is  understandable  why  the 
President  believes  in  the  adequacy  of 
our  emergency  preparedness.  His  veto 
message  states; 

Today  I  have  ample  powers  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  protect  national  security, 
meet  our  treaty  obligations  and  assure  es- 
sential public  health  and  safety  functions. 

The  truth  is  that,  first,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  adequate  emergen- 
cy powers  to  address  a  petroleum 
supply  interruption,  and  second,  de- 
tailed emergency  contingency  plans 
have  not  been  developed  under  exist- 
ing law.  I  could  go  through  the  list  of 
emergency  authorities  which  the 
President  has  under  existing  law  and 
explain  their  sut>stantial  limitations. 
Instead,  I  would  refer  to  a  memoran- 
dum for  the  President  from  James  G. 
Watt,  Chairman  pro  tempore.  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment on  the  issue  of: 

Should  the  administration  support  enact- 
ment of  some  form  of  petroleum  regulatory 
authority  for  essential  emergency  services, 
to  replace  the  Elmergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  (EPAA).  which  expires  September 
30? 

This  memorandum  was  reprinted  in 
our  committee  hearings  on  "Govern- 
ment Responses  to  Oil  Supply  Disrup- 
tions." 

The  memorandum  indicates  that 
within  the  privacy  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  both  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Energy  Department  specifical- 
ly advocated  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  providing  the  President 
with  limited  authority  "to  direct  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  direct  needs  of  farm- 
ers, police  services,  et  cetera,  in  the 
event  that  such  supplies  were  not 
available  in  the  marketplace."  The 
memo  also  said: 

Justice  has  concluded  that  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  authorities  to  duplicate  the 
comprehensive  price  controls  and  allocation 
authority  available  under  EPAA.  There  is 
debate  as  to  whether  remaining  authorities 
could  provide  the  best  response  for  any 
future  crisis. 

However,  the  memo  indicates  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  De- 
partment of  Energy  were  outnum- 
liered  by  the  other  agencies  and  so  the 
Cabinet  Council  recommended  against 
enactment  of  any  new  legislation, 
when  it  fact  the  two  most  knowledgea- 
ble agencies  on  the  subject  of  emer- 
gency energy  powers  believed  that  the 
existing  authorities  were  inadequate. 

Not  only  are  the  President's  emer- 
gency authorities  under  existing  law 
inadequate,  but  detailed  emergency 
contingency  plans  have  not  been  de- 
veloped to  implement  those  authori- 
ties that  do  exist.  The  DOE  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness, William  Vaughan,  testified 
before  our  committee  on  March  16.  He 
is  the  one  who  authored  the  memoran- 
dum which  stated: 

In  light  of  the  numerous  standby  energy 
supply  contingency  planning  measures  we 


already  initiated,  this  legislation  is  clearly 
unnecessary. 

I  asked  Mr.  Vaughan  about  this 
statement.  Let  me  read  from  the  tran- 
script: 

Senator  Jackson.  There  is  no  plan  then? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  There  is  not  that  kind  of 
plan. 

Senator  Jackson.  What  kind  of  a  plan  in 
writing?  That  is  what  the  Committee  needs 
to  have,  a  stand-by  plan.  You  don't  wait 
until  the  disaster  occurs.  You  have  got  a 
series  of  contingency  plans.  That  is  what  na- 
tional security  planning  is  all  about. 

My  little  experience.  I  don't  know  much 
about  it.  but  I  have  heard— a  lot  of  contin- 
gency planning.  Where  is  your  contingency 
plan?  You  have  asked  that  the  President 
veto  this  bill  based  on  plans  that  are  already 
in  existence  that  will  be  adequate. 

Now  where  are  the  contingency  plans? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  We  are.  sir.  developing  con- 
tingency plans. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  are  developing 
them? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  In  the  process,  and  we  do 
not  apparently  put  as  great  store  as  some 
people  do  in  a  detailed,  specific  plan  drafted 
in  advance.  In  fact,  we  think  that  is  counter- 
productive. 

Senator  Jackson.  So  you  don't  have 

Mr.  Vaughan.  We  do  not  have  a  detailed, 
line-by-line  plan. 

Senator  Jackson.  This  memorandum  is 
kind  of  misleading,  isn't  it.  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  don't  think  so.  sir. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  story.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  there 
are  contingency  plans  and  "Don't 
worry,  we  don't  need  this  legislation," 
and  then  when  we  ask  about  the  con- 
tingency plans  they  tell  us  they  do 
not,  in  effect,  exist.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  know  what  is  going  on. 
but  that  Is  pretty  sad  in  any  adminis- 
tration. Republican  or  Democratic,  in 
dealing  with  a  matter  so  critical. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  there  no 
plans,  there  is  not  adequate  legal  au- 
thority to  implement  any  plan  which 
could  deal  with  a  severe  oil  supply 
interruption. 

Apparently  my  concern  about  the 
state  of  our  emergency  preparedness  is 
shared  by  minority  members  of  the 
House  side  as  well.  On  March  16,  1982, 
Representative  James  Broyhill,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Conunerce,  wrote 
Mr.  Vaughan  a  letter  requesting  that 
he  prepare  an  analysis  of  what  emer- 
gency programs  we  should  pursue  and 
which  should  we  avoid.  Mr.  Broyhill 
noted  in  his  letter  that  he  reconmiend- 
ed  that  the  President  veto.  S.  1503,  but 
he  then  added  in  his  letter: 

But  I  am  concerned  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared as  a  Nation  should  another  interna- 
tional incident  provoke  a  disruption  in  our 
imported  oil  supplies. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Vaughan  responded 
to  Representative  Broyhill  with  a 
letter  that  concludes: 

Working  cooperatively  with  Members  of 
Congress,  other  Federal  agencies,  state  and 
local  governments,  and  the  general  public, 
we  at  the  Department  of  Energy  are  confi- 
dent that  we  will  be  able  to  develop  pro- 


grams which  will  keep  America  prepared. 
(Emphasis  added). 

Mr.  Vaughan  includes  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Energy  Emer- 
gencies and  entitled  "Preliminary 
Analysis  of  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Strategies:  The  EPAA 
Experience  and  Current  Programs  at 
the  Department  of  Energy. "  I  wish  my 
colleagues  had  time  to  read  this  docu- 
ment before  they  voted  today.  It  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  our  state  of 
emergency  preparedness.  Let  me  give 
one  example. 

Among  the  statutes  listed  as  provid- 
ing the  Federal  Government  with  a 
wide  range  of  authorities  to  deal  with 
energy  emergencies  is  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962— Public  Law  87- 
794.  That  act  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  import  fees  or  quotas 
on  imported  oil.  I  am  sure  the  public 
will  be  comforted  in  the  knowledge 
that  if  a  major  portion  of  our  foreign 
oil  supplies  are  cut  off  or  if  the  price 
of  oil  is  suddenly  raised  sky-high,  the 
President  can  use  the  authority  under 
this  statute  to  impose  import  quotas 
or  import  fees  on  the  imported  oil  that 
is  available  to  us. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
adequacy  of  our  emergency  prepared- 
ness has  been  questioned.  On  Septem- 
ber 29,  1981,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report  entitled  "The 
United  States  Remains  Unprepared 
for  Oil  Import  Disruptions."  The  first 
sentence  of  that  report  reads: 

With  the  exception  of  the  recent  buildup 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  the 
United  States  is  no  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  significant  disruptions  in  oil  imports 
than  it  was  during  the  1973  embargo. 

But  that  report  was  published  6 
months  ago.  It  is  most  disturbing  that 
our  lack  of  preparedness  not  only  con- 
tinues, but  administration  officials 
seem  complacent  about  it. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  SPR  program. 

At  present  our  only  general  response 
to  a  petroleum  disruption  is  to  draw 
down  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
to  play  our  ace-in-the-hole,  a  response 
that  should  be  used  only  in  the  direst 
of  emergencies.  Even  the  handling  of 
the  SPR  program  is  turning  out  to  be 
a  shortcoming  in  this  administration's 
preparedness  strategy.  The  President 
cited  the  SPR  in  his  veto  message, 
using  very  precise  words: 

The  current  world  oil  situation,  with  de- 
clining prices  and  ample  supplies,  provides 
the  best  opportunity  for  future  prepared- 
ness. This  is  why  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  add  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve as  fast  as  permanent  storage  becomes 
available. 

The  President  used  the  term  '"per- 
manent storage  "  as  a  qualifier  because 
in  fact  the  SPR  program  isn't  seeking 
to  buy  oil  at  all  right  now.  despite  the 
glut  of  oil  on  the  market  at  rock- 
bottom  prices.  Our  permanent  storage 
facilities,  the  SPR  salt  caverns,  are 
filled  to  capacity  and  the  administra- 
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tlon  refuses  to  request  funds  to  lease 
private  storage  capacity  for  use  while 
the  permanent  storage  facilities  are 
under  construction. 

Mr.  President,  this  gives  one  an  Idea 
of  how  naked  we  are  in  the  event  of  a 
blowup  which  can  come  any  day.  any 
hour,  especially  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Furthermore,  the  OMB  is  seeking  to 
defer  28  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  for  construction  of  permanent 
storage  capacity  and  they  are  delaying 
construction  of  the  third  phase  of  per- 
manent storage  construction  by  a  full 
year.  The  fiscal  year  1983  funding  re- 
quest for  SPR  oil  procurement  repre- 
sents a  slash  of  44  percent  from  last 
year's  appropriation.  This  is  a  sorry 
state  of  preparedness. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second 
major  fallacy  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  is  based,  namely, 
that  vetoing  S.  1503  will  keep  Govern- 
ment from  regulating  the  petroleum 
industry  and  will  result  in  a  free 
market  for  petroleum.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  irony  in  the  realization  that 
President  Reagan  vetoed  the  bill  that 
offered  the  only  real  chance  for  a  free 
market  in  petroleum. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  if  a  severe  petroleum 
shortage  occurs,  if  gasoline  and  heat- 
ing oil  suddenly  Jump  to  $5  per  gallon, 
the  public  will  demand  that  Govern- 
ment address  the  problem.  The  pres- 
sure on  State  and  local  government 
will  be  unbearable.  A  good  indication 
of  the  many  types  of  States  emergen- 
cy energy  regulation  statutes  already 
on  the  books  are  contained  in  the  Spe- 
cial Reports  of  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute  on  "State  Energy  Emer- 
gency Statutes,"  which  are  reprinted 
in  the  committee's  hearings. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  preemp- 
tion, the  marketplace  is  likely  to  be 
fettered  with  laws  and  regulations  of 
dozens  of  States,  to  say  nothing  of 
hundreds  of  localities.  The  single 
aspect  of  S.  1503  on  which  there  was 
unanimity  of  opinion— except  for  the 
administration— was  the  need  for  a 
strong  Federal  preemption  provision. 

In  consistently  opposing  S.  1503  as  it 
moved  through  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration was  strangely  silent  on 
this  point.  They  argued  for  a  free 
market  but  never  explained  what 
would  keep  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  imposing  their  own  web  of 
regulation  on  petroleum  markets  in 
the  absence  of  S.  1503. 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  the 
President's  veto  message  does  not 
mention  the  issue  of  preemption.  Nor 
does  it  offer  any  hint  as  to  why  50 
State  governments  attempting  to  regu- 
late the  petroleum  market  in  the  pe- 
troleum supply  disruption  is  prefera- 
ble to  centralizing  all  authority  in  the 
"President  and  granting  him  discretion- 
ary powers  to  address  the  crisis. 

In  his  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
tary advocating  the  veto  of  S.   1503. 


the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
mental Protection.  Safety  and  Emer- 
gancy  Preparedness  even  argued  that 
the  petroleum  distribution  system 
should  l>e  left  to  State  and  local  regu- 
lation as  a  part  of  the  New  Federalism. 
He  stated: 

The  bill  Is  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Presi 
dent's  Federalism  program.  S.  1503  requires 
extensive  preemption  of  State  and  local 
energy  laws,  and  also  requires  Federal  ap- 
proval of  any  State  set-aside  program. 
States  currently  have  any  number  of  differ- 
ent laws,  in  many  different  fields,  from 
zoning  to  alcohol  consumption,  from  inter- 
est rates  to  utility  regulation.  There  is  no 
reason  to  single  out  this  area  for  Federal 
preemption,  and  many  reasons  not  to;  par- 
ticularly given  the  results  of  Federal  activi- 
ty in  energy  regulation  In  the  recent  past. 

If  this  is  what  the  President's  aides 
were  whispering  In  his  ear  then  per- 
haps he  was  better  off  not  mentioning 
the  subject  of  preemption  in  his  veto 
message. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  President 
Reagan  has  been  ill-served  by  the 
advice  he  has  received  from  his  staff 
on  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  If  for  no  other  reason  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  approved  this  bill 
Just  to  establish  a  strong  Federal  pre- 
emption provision  that  will  bring  some 
order  to  petroleum  markets  both 
before  and  during  petroleum  supply 
disruptions.  Whether  he  would  seek  to 
implement  the  discretionary  authori- 
ties provided  in  the  act  is  his  decision 
to  make. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto  on  S.  1503,  not  only 
because  the  bill  deserves  enactment. 
In  addition  our  efforts  here  today  send 
a  signal  to  the  President  that  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  complacency  his 
subordinates  have  shown  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  our  Nation's  pre- 
paredness to  address  the  next  severe 
petroleum  supply  disruption. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, who  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
piece  of  work  in  trying  to  get  this  issue 
before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
country,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  to 
pay  tribute  to  what  he  had  done  In  re- 
spect of  this  legislation.  He  deserves 
great  credit,  and  I  join  with  him  in 
asking  my  colleagues  to  override  the 
veto  on  S.  1503  not  only  t>ecause  the 
bill  deserves  enactment  but  also  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  President  that  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  complacency 
his  subordinates  have  shown  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  our  Nation's  pre- 
paredness to  address  the  next  severe 
petroleum  shortage. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  speaking  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  override 
the  veto  of  a  Republican  President. 


Speaking  to  such  a  purpose  is  a  rare 
experience  for  this  Senator.  Opposing 
a  President  of  my  own  party  on  a  veto 
message  is  not  an  experience  that  I 
have  had  t>efore.  Nor  is  it  one  that  I 
relish  to  have  again. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  come  to 
the  floor  for  this  debate  respectful  of 
the  President  and  respectful  of  his 
views.  However,  I  also  come  with  some 
knowledge  of  this  legislation  and  the 
events  which  have  brought  it  before 
us.  When  the  97th  Congress  convened 
in  January  1981,  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  challenges 
that  this  Congress  would  face.  EPAA 
was  for  nearly  a  decade  the  center- 
piece of  our  Nation's  energy  policy. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  we  have  met 
the  challenge  more  forthrightly  than  I 
had  expected.  It  seemed  to  me  in  Jan- 
uary 1981,  that  replacing  EPAA  with  a 
policy  that  corrected  past  mistakes 
while  anticipating  future  dangers  was 
an  unlikely  prospect.  There  was  no 
energy  crisis  to  compel  our  action. 
OPEC  held  no  gun  to  our  heads.  And 
yet  we  are  here  with  an  opportunity  to 
pass  a  good  bill— an  excellent  bill  even 
by  the  characterization  of  the  closest 
advisers  to  the  President— a  bill  that 
can  provide  our  Nation  with  a  more 
secure  energy  future. 

That  we  have  met  the  challenge 
succesfully  Is  due  primarily  to  the 
leadership  and  effort  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  Senator  McClure.  In  July 
of  last  year,  I  Joined  with  15  other 
Senators  to  introduce  a  bill  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  one  we  consider 
today.  I  testified  at  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  S.  1503.  I  came  to 
the  floor  for  the  debates  last  fall.  I 
watched  closely  as  the  Senate  confer- 
ees worked  out  differences  with  the 
House.  I  know  well  the  efforts  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  put  into 
this  legislation  and  express  with  my 
colleagues  personal  appreciation  for 
the  legislative  skill  that  he  has  demon- 
strated by  steering  S.  1503  through 
the  process. 

The  only  thing  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  is  to  convince  the 
President  that  this  legislation  is 
needed.  Although  short,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  is  very  thorough. 
It  raises  all  of  the  arguments  against 
this  bill  that  have  been  heard  many 
times  at  hearings  and  in  floor  debate. 
There  are  four  basic  arguments 
against  S.  1503  in  the  veto  message. 
These  arguments  have  been  repeated 
many  times.  These  arguments  have 
t>een  repeated  so  many  times  with  so 
little  evidence  that  they  have  almost 
become  myths.  I  will  call  them  myths, 
if  you  will,  as  I  review  each  one  of  the 
four. 

The  first  myth  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  caused  the  petroleum 


disruptions  in  1973  and  1979.  Some- 
how we  are  asked  to  t>elieve  that  if  the 
Government  had  not  gotten  in  the 
way.  Americans  would  have  experi- 
enced little  inconvenience  as  a  result 
of  the  Arab  Embargo  and  the  Iranian 
Revolution. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  President's 
veto  message: 

Those  interruptions  precipitated  much 
higher  oil  prices,  but  they  did  not  cause  gas 
lines  and  shortages.  It  took  Government  to 
do  that. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
DOE  did  not  do  a  good  Job  in  1979. 
Many  mistakes  were  made.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  most  serious  errors,  it 
might  be  fair  to  conclude  that  DOE 
failed  l)ecause  it  was  not  well  enough 
prepared.  I  believe  the  most  damaging 
decision  was  the  emergency  regulation 
to  change  the  base  period  for  alloca- 
tions. That  regulation  was  published 
on  February  28  and  made  effective  on 
March  1.  As  a  result,  many  marketers 
lost  entitlements  from  suppliers,  and 
therein  lies  the  need  for  S.  1503.  Shall 
we  invite  the  same  damage  again  by 
waiting  once  again  until  we  are  in  a 
shortage  to  let  the  market  know  what 
Government  intends? 

I  remember  another  aspect  of  the 
1979  crisis  that  may  be  of  interest  ot 
those  who  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  caused  the  crisis.  One  of 
the  most  serious  aspects  of  that  emer- 
gency in  the  Midwest  was  its  impact 
on  the  trucking  industry.  Independent 
truckers  across  the  country  went  on 
strike.  In  Minnesota  they  used  their 
trucks  to  blockade  refineries.  I  was  at 
a  refinery  visiting  with  them  at  the 
time.  The  Governor  of  our  State  had 
to  call  out  the  National  Guard.  That 
was  just  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Truckers  could  not  get  enough  fuel 
to  carry  food  to  consumers.  And  what 
they  could  get  was  priced  beyond  the 
rates  they  could  charge.  So  they  went 
on  strike.  Were  they  demanding  that 
Government  get  off  their  back?  Shall 
we  blame  the  truckers'  problem  on 
DOE  and  the  allocation  regulations? 
Well,  let  us  find  out  the  accuracy  of 
the  President's  premise.  Truckers  use 
diesel  fuel  to  power  their  tractors. 
DOE  did  not  allocate  diesel  fuel  in 
1979.  DOE  did  not  have  price  controls 
on  diesel  fuel  in  1979.  Diesel  fuel  along 
with  other  middle  distillates  like  heat- 
ing oil  was  decontrolled  in  1976.  before 
there  ever  was  a  DOE.  Do  not  try  to 
tell  a  trucker  or  a  farmer  that  Govern- 
ment caused  the  shortage  in  1979.  The 
farmers  and  truckers  complaint  was 
that  we  did  nothing  until  it  was  too 
late.  And  their  complaint  was  impas- 
sioned because  the  market  did  not 
bring  fuel  where  it  was  needed. 

The  second  myth  contained  in  the 
President's  veto  message  is  that  we  al- 
ready have  sufficient  plans  and  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  act  in  a 
crisis.  Let  me  quote  again  from  the 
President's  message: 
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Today  I  have  ample  authority  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  protect  national  security, 
meet  our  treaty  obligations  and  assure 
public  health  and  safety  functions. 

The  President  does  have  emergency 
authorities  under  several  acts  to  re- 
spond in  a  crisis.  But  what  this  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  Is  a  national  con- 
sensus on  what  the  President  should 
do  or  a  specific  plan  saying  what  he 
will  do  in  the  case  of  an  extreme  dis- 
ruption. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  for  us  to  understand,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  this  earlier  collo- 
quy, that  authority  is  more  than  a  del- 
egated right  to  take  action.  Authority 
is  based  on  the  understanding  and 
belief  of  the  American  public— belief 
that  the  plan  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency is  fair,  belief  that  it  will  be  ef- 
fective. That,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
kind  of  authority  that  we  have  never, 
never  had  in  an  energy  crisis  in  this 
country  because  no  President  has  ever 
come  well  prepared  to  any  of  these 
events. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  filling  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve over  the  last  year.  The  adminis- 
tration rightfully  takes  pride  in  its  ac- 
complishment in  rapidly  filling  the  re- 
serve of  up  to  250  million  barrels.  That 
is  $8  billion  worth  of  crude.  We  have  a 
goal  of  750  million  barrels.  You  Just 
heard  from  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  where  we  are  headed 
on  that  target. 

But  the  question  is:  Would  we  use 
that  oil  in  such  an  emergency?  Nobody 
knows.  There  is  no  specific  plan  to  dis- 
tribute oil  from  SPRO.  We  spent  $3 
billion  on  an  insurance  policy  last  year 
without  knowing  what  kind  of  events 
we  were  insuring  against.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  Senators  who  thinks 
we  ought  to  use  the  reserve  first 
before  we  turn  to  allocations  of  pri- 
vate stock.  We  should  not  save  it  to  be 
a  weapon  only  in  the  event  of  war. 
Other  Senators  take  a  different  view. 
But  no  Senator  knows  for  sure  when 
we  would  use  that  oil.  And  my  desire 
to  spend  for  this  insurance  policy  is 
beginning  to  wear  thin.  That  is  why  I 
think  the  standby  plans  mandated  by 
S.  1503  are  important. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  signals  that 
the  marketplace  needs  from  S.  1503. 
The  value  of  private  stocks  depends 
critically  on  what  we  intend  to  do  with 
public  stocks.  And  we  do  not  know 
what  this  President  intends  to  do  with 
SPR.  Ample  authority?  If  there  is 
ample  authority  in  other  laws— and 
the  Justice  Department  found  other- 
wise—that authority  is  not  being 
translated  into  the  public  understand- 
ing necessary  to  get  us  through  the 
next  energy  emergency. 

The  third  myth  contained  in  the 
President's  message  is  that  standby 
regulations  discourage  private  pre- 
paredness. Let  me  read  again  from  the 
President's  message: 


The  threat  of  such  controls  will  discour- 
age the  very  steps  that  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide real  protection  against  such  emergen- 
cies. This  bill  would  discourage  self-protec- 
tive measures,  because  it  tells  the  public 
that  those  measures  will  be  nullified  by  gov- 
ernment allocations  and  controls  or  that 
such  measures  are  unnecessary  because  the 
Government  will  guarantee  them  low-priced 
energy  in  the  event  of  any  disruption. 

Well,  if  that  is  what  this  bill  did  I 
would  oppose  it.  In  fact,  it  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Government  to  make  clear 
what  it  intends  that  will  discourage 
private  stockpiling.  This  bill  says  that 
inventories  on  hand  at  the  time  of  a 
disruption  shall  not  l>e  allocated.  The 
President  can  use  the  authority  grant- 
ed by  this  legislation  to  make  it  clear 
to  refiners  that  we  will  not  bail  them 
out  if  they  do  nothing  now  to  help  us 
prepare.  I  should  think  the  President 
could  use  this  authority  to  leverage 
substantial  private  stocks  even  in  a 
falling  market.  Prices  are  falling. 
Stocks  will  disappear.  It  is  the  law  of 
the  marketplace. 

If  you  let  this  bill  die  here— if  you 
let  the  planning  process  stop  now— the 
oil  companies  will  retain  lobbyists 
rather  than  crude  oil.  Because  they 
know,  faced  with  a  shortfall,  unarmed 
with  a  policy.  Congress  will  nish  in  to 
spread  the  pain  without  careful  con- 
cern for  equity  or  existing  Inventories. 
We  can  close  that  door  now  with  this 
bill  and  a  plan  that  sends  clear  signals 
to  the  marketplace.  The  signal  is,  be 
prepared. 

Myth  No.  4  is  that  the  energy  crisis 
is  over.  Again.  I  will  quote  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message: 

The  current  world  oil  situation,  with  de- 
clining prices  and  ample  supplies,  provides 
the  best  opportunity  for  future  prepared- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  that  Just  is  not  true. 
No  one  holds  inventories,  increases 
stocks,  while  prices  are  falling.  I  refer. 
Senators,  to  our  experience  in  1977 
and  1978.  The  oil  companies  were  ex- 
pecting a  price  increase  at  the  OPEC 
meeting  in  early  1978.  So  in  late  1977 
they  increased  stocks  to  very  high 
levels.  No  price  increase  came  in  De- 
cember, none  in  March,  none  in  June. 
So  stocks  were  reduced.  Private  stocks 
fell  to  very  low  levels  and  then  we  had 
the  Iranian  Revolution  and  the  petro- 
leum marketplace  came  unglued.  The 
marketplace  was  unprepared.  We  had 
no  reason  to  expect  the  marketplace 
to  be  prepared.  It  behaved  like  a  mar- 
ketplace. You  sell  when  prices  are 
stable  or  falling. 

You  hold  when  prices  are  increasing. 
That  is  how  small  disruptions  become 
major  emergencies.  That  is  what 
causes  gas  lines. 

The  energy  crisis  is  not  over.  The 
gas  lines  of  the  seventies  are  not 
behind  us.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
glut.  It  is  true  that  prices  are  falling. 
It  is  true  that  Americans  are  using  less 
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oil.  But  it  is  not  true  that  expiration 
of  E3»AA  brought  on  all  these  blessing. 
OPEC  is  still  in  charge.  We  have  a 
glut  because  Saudi  Arabia  decided  to 
produce  at  10  Vi  million  barrels  per  day 
for  over  a  year.  Saudi  Arabia  has  a  lot 
of  oil.  They  can— they  want— to  sell  oil 
at  present  volumes  well  into  the  next 
century.  In  that  respect  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  other  OPEC  members 
whose  wells  will  go  dry  in  a  decade  or 
two.  Saudi  Arabia  thought  we  might 
have  a  little  too  much  petroleum  con- 
servation at  $40  per  barrel.  So  they 
overproduced  and  brought  prices  down 
to  $33.  When  prices  continued  to  fall 
they  cut  production.  Markets  will  be 
tight  again  by  this  time  next  year. 
Particularly  if  we  get  a  Republican  re- 
covery. What  Senators  sometimes 
forget  is  that  today's  conservation  is  in 
large  part  recession  induced.  Demand 
does  tend  to  fall  when  the  economy 
slows  down.  Speedup  the  economy  and 
we  will  be  right  back  in  the  seventies 
with  gas  lines  waiting  for  a  political 
event  in  a  foreign  nation.  I  hope  we 
will  not  be  waiting  for  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  design  a  fair  and 
effective  energy  policy. 

Pour  myths,  Mr.  President.  Pour 
myths  that  we  hear  over  and  over 
again  by  those  who  would  leave  our 
energy  future  to  a  marketplace  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  cartel. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the 
President's  veto  message  that  I  wanted 
to  mention  today.  That  Is  the  request 
In  the  last  paragraph  that  we  reau- 
thorize the  International  Energy 
Agency  program.  In  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's arguments  against  S.  1503  that 
is  a  surprising  request.  The  lEA  pro- 
gram is  an  allocation  program.  It  allo- 
cates crude  oil  between  nations  in  the 
event  of  a  shortfall.  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  allocate  oil  here  in  the 
United  States  so  that  our  importers 
can  divert  their  suppliers  to  other  na- 
tions. 

In  Minnesota  we  are  at  the  end  of 
the  world's  oil  pipeline.  We  are  an  ag- 
ricultural State.  When  It  is  time  to 
plant  or  harvest  our  crops,  even  small 
shortfalls  are  a  disaster.  We  cannot 
afford  the  tendency  of  the  market- 
place to  hoard  when  prices  are  rising 
due  to  a  disruption.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened In  the  spring  of  1979. 

We  rely  primarily  on  two  independ- 
ent refineries  in  Minnesota.  I  freely 
admit  the  conditions  of  the  petroleum 
marketplace  in  Minnesota.  Some 
people  will  see  these  conditions  as  an 
explanation  for  my  strong  interest  In 
this  legislation.  What  I  have  to  ex- 
plain to  my  constituents  in  Minnesota 
Is  why  the  President  wants  authority 
to  allocate  crude  oil  for  disruptions 
that  threaten  Italy  or  Japan  or  Ger- 
many, but  vetoes  a  bill  that  authorizes 
allocations  when  Minnesota's  energy 
supplies  are  disrupted.  Perhaps  my 
colleagues  can  enlighten  me  on   the 


reasons    for   this   two-headed   energy 
policy. 

Mr.    President,    the    arguments    for 
this  legislation  have  been  thoroughly 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  this 
afternoon. 
We  are  not  reauthorizing  EPAA. 

We  do  not  mandate  any  policy  or 
intervention  by  the  Government.  The 
authority  is  discretionary. 

The  bill  contains  an  effective  sunset 
that  assures  primary  reliance  on  the 
marketplace. 

The  bill  preempts  allocation  pro- 
grams designed  by  the  States  and  thus 
actually  reduces  the  amount  of  Inter- 
vention that  would  accompany  a 
shortfall. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  began  a  process  to  de- 
termine whether  we  in  this  body  could 
make  good  energy  policy  by  legislating 
in  a  period  of  relative  calm.  We  have 
before  us  a  good  bill— and  a  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

We  have  but  one  more  step  to  take 
to  meet  a  most  difficult  legislative 
challenge.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
that  step  by  reaffirming  votes  cast  for 
this  legislation  on  previous  rollcalls. 
Let  us  give  the  Nation  a  more  secure 
energy  future  by  affirming  our  efforts 
of  the  past  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? The  yeas  and  nays  are  required. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
sincerely  doubt  that  debate  will 
change  anyone's  mind  at  this  late 
hour.  Nevertheless,  for  the  record  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  whenever 
the  Government  intervenes  or  inter- 
feres in  the  marketplace,  that  interfer- 
ence invariably  sends  out  false  signals 
which  invariably  lead  to  misallocation 
of  valuable  resources.  That  is  the 
signal  we  should  see  In  the  sorry  expe- 
rience this  country  suffered  as  a  result 
of  price  controls  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

These  dislocations  and  mlsalloca- 
tions  result  even  in  the  case  of  standby 
measures,  such  as  the  one  we  are  de- 
bating this  afternoon.  Even  standby 
controls,  even  controls  which  are  not 


in  effect,  send  out  false  signals,  in  this 
case  sending  out  the  signal  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  step  in  to  al- 
locate resources,  should  they  become 
scarce  because  of  disruption  In  the 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Mideast,  for  in- 
stance. 

Since  those  in  our  economy  who  are 
concerned  about  the  availability  of  pe- 
troleum will  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  protect  their  interests,  they 
will  not,  in  the  interim,  or  perhaps  will 
not  in  the  Interim,  take  those  steps 
which  are  in  their  own  best  interests 
and  in  the  interests  of  our  country  and 
our  economy. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  I  say  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  as  one  who 
voted  against  it  in  the  committee  and 
against  it  on  the  floor,  and  I  shall  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  decision  to  veto  this  legis- 
lation. As  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
this  body  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  S.  1503.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  following  points  before  voting  on 
this  override  motion: 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee.  I  was  ini- 
tially supportive  of  Senator  McClure's 
efforts  to  replace  the  expiring  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  with  a 
more  limited,  flexible  program  for 
dealing  with  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortages. 

I  was  especially  concerned,  as  a  New 
Englander,  that  my  region  of  the 
country  be  protected  from  the  devas- 
tating effects  that  past  crises  have  had 
on  public  services,  business,  and  indus- 
try, and  the  residential  home  heating 
oil  market. 

However,  as  this  bill  was  increasing- 
ly burdened  by  specific  allocation  and 
price  control  schemes,  buy-sell  ar- 
rangements for  refiners,  and  a  long 
list  of  end-use  priorities,  I  had  to 
wonder  whether  we  were  not  simply 
rewriting  the  EPAA.  a  statute  which 
all  of  us  have  to  agree  was  a  monu- 
mental failure. 

Regardless  of  how  "limited"  or  "dis- 
cretionary" this  standby  authority  in 
S.  1503  may  seem,  it  Is  nonetheless  a 
bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  permit 
our  revisiting  of  all  the  past  horrors  of 
EPAA. 
Let  us  give  the  free  market  a  chance: 
Nearly  everyone  who  testified  before 
the  Energy  Committee  emphasized 
their  preference  for  a  greater  reliance 
on  free  market  forces  in  the  event  of  a 
future  oil  supply  disruption. 

Indeed,  there  was  a  fundamental 
agreement  among  all  parties  that  the 
free  market  can  invariably  allocate  re- 
sources more  efficiently  than  any  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

President  Reagan  is  fully  committed 
to  this  free  market  policy,  and  I  would 
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remind  my  colleagues  that  It  is  this 
policy  that  has  resulted  in  the  present 
ample  supplies  and  declining  prices  of 
petroleum  products  since  the  decon- 
trol of  oil  1  year  ago. 

For  me.  the  most  important  reason 
to  oppose  this  bill  is  the  simple  fact 
that  its  enactment  will  serve  as  a  disin- 
centive for  the  free  market  to  prepare 
for  future  supply  disruptions. 

No  one  could  expect  President 
Reagan  to  authorize  as  byzantine  and 
self-defeating  a  program  as  we  had 
under  the  EPAA,  but  the  simple  fact 
remains  that  he  could. 

The  mere  possibility  of  massive  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  a  future 
supply  disruption  will  serve  as  a  strong 
disincentive  for  oil  stockpiling,  the  se- 
curing of  long-term  contracts  between 
producers  and  Independent  suppliers, 
and  conservation  measures  through 
which  the  free  market  can  Insulate 
itself  and  help  mitigate  the  effects  of 
any  future  oil  supply  disruption. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  free  market  can  allocate 
resources  more  efficiently  and  equita- 
bly than  any  Federal  bureaucracy,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sustain- 
ing the  President's  veto  of  S.  1503. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  today  in  opposition  to  Senate 
bill  1503.  I  have  spoken  twice  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  I  have  spoken  against 
It  In  committee.  I  will  try  not  to  repeat 
my  previous  arguments.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  went  through  the  trouble  of 
reading  my  previous  statements  and 
speeches  on  the  bill  so  that  I  would 
not  be  redundant. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
some  of  the  fallacies  on  this  bill.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  decision  to  veto 
it.  I  encouraged  him  to  veto  it,  and  I 
think  it  Is  a  correct  decision.  I  believe 
It  reaffirms  the  stance  he  took  as  a 
candidate,  as  a  former  Governor,  and 
also  as  President  of  the  United  States 
In  believing  In  his  reliance  on  the  mar- 
ketplace, not  on  more  Government  al- 
locations and  Government  controls,  to 
be  able  to  solve  the  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  spend  just  a 
few  minutes  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
comments  made  by  my  colleagues,  and 
my  very  good  friends.  Senator 
McClurk,  Senator  Johnston,  and  Sen- 
ator DURENBERGER. 

I  think  they  have  pointed  out  some 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered. 

Senator  Johnston  asked.  "Why  not 
have  a  plan?" 

I  would  like  to  state  quite  simply  be- 
cause, In  my  opinion,  with  this  plan,  or 
almost  any  Government  plan,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  Government  allocation  plan 
that  would  do  more  good  than 
damage.  I  think  that  this  plan,  S.  1503. 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  as  far  as 
solving  the  problem  in  the  event  we 
should  have  a  petroleum  supply  prob- 


lem. This  is  not  just  my  own  Intuition 
but  It  Is  based  on  a  review  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  through  previ- 
ous shortages. 

The  shortages  we  experienced  in 
1973-74  and  in  1979  were  directly 
caused  by  Government  control  over 
the  petroleum  marketplace.  Those 
controls  were  not  in  response  to  those 
external  problems,  rather  those  con- 
trols created  and  multiplied  domestic 
shortages  when  external  problems  de- 
veloped. 

Price  controls  existed  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Phase 
I  of  that  program  froze  prices  at  all 
levels  of  the  distribution  chain  at  their 
August  1971  levels,  and  cost  Increases 
were  prohibited  from  being  passed  on. 
This  discouraged  oil  companies  from 
acquiring  and  maintaining  adequate 
inventories  and  discouraged  the  pro- 
duction of  home  fuel  oil. 

In  phase  II  of  that  program,  from 
November  1971  until  January  of  1973. 
gasoline  prices  and  No.  2  fuel  oil  prices 
remained  frozen.  Production  lagged, 
stocks  were  low  and  shortages  began 
to  appear.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  began  to  get  involved  In 
allocating  supplies. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  short- 
ages occurred  prior  to  the  oil  embargo, 
suid  were  created  by  Government  in- 
terference in  the  marketplace.  Now  let 
us  continue  this  valuable  historical 
lesson. 

Phase  III  under  the  implementation 
of  the  Ek:onomics  Stabilization  Act.  In 
that  phase,  special  rule  No.  1  was  put 
In  effect  In  March  of  1973,  again, 
before  the  threat  of  an  oil  embargo. 
This  rule  Instituted  mandatory  price 
controls  on  the  sale  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  by  the  23  largest 
oil  firms  and  left  the  remaining  com- 
panies under  self-administered  con- 
trols. There  were  forced  price  roll- 
backs, no  Incentives,  distortions  In  the 
distribution  channels,  and  distortions 
In  the  market  where  smaller  firms 
were  free  to  sell  products  at  the  price 
the  market  could  bear  and  could 
outbid  larger  firms  for  supplies. 

All  of  this  created  a  demand  for 
some  type  of  allocation  system.  The 
demand  for  an  allocation  system  was 
generated  before  an  oil  embargo  and 
as  a  result  of  Government  controls. 
How  did  the  Government  respond  to 
this  demand  of  allocation?  We  started 
phase  IV  which  prescribed  prices  on 
every  product  in  the  industry  at  every 
level.  Before  phase  IV  expired,  the  oil 
embargo  began  in  October  of  1973  and 
phase  IV  became  the  basis  for  manda- 
tory petroleum  price  regulation. 

We  should  have  learned  from  this 
that  Government  interference  in  the 
marketplace  was  harmful,  not  helpful 
to  the  consumer.  With  prices  held 
down  due  to  controls— demand  was  ar- 
tificially increased.  To  illustrate  this, 
statistics  show  that  in  1973.  although 
world  crude  oil  prices  rose,  the  real 


price  of  gasoline  in  the  U.S.  declined 
by  0.6  percent  the  first  9  months  of 
that  year  while  demand  was  3.5  per- 
cent greater  than  the  summer  before— 
this  artificially  created  rise  in  demand 
alongside  the  market  distortions  cre- 
ated shortages. 

In  May  of  1973,  a  full  5  months 
before  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  four 
major  groups  were  petitioning  in  con- 
gressional hearings  for  a  Federal  allo- 
cation program.  Who  were  these 
groups?  Farmers  wanted  a  propane  al- 
location progrsjn;  nonbranded  Inde- 
pendent gasoline  marketers  wanted  al- 
location of  gasoline;  independent  re- 
finers sought  access  to  domestic  crude 
oil;  and  New  England  marketers  and 
consumers  asked  for  a  home  heating 
oil  allocation  program.  Why  was  there 
a  cry  for  an  allocation  scheme?  Was  it 
due  to  our  Nation's  lack  of  prepared- 
ness for  foreign  disruptions?  Was  it  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  any  standby  au- 
thority? No.  No,  the  cry  was  because 
Government  Interference  via  attempts 
to  control  Inflation  with  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  caused  shortages. 
Had  the  marketplace— the  self-regulat- 
ing laws  of  supply  and  demand— failed 
the  consumer?  Again  the  answer  is  a 
firm  "No."  the  marketplace  had  been 
hindered  and  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  2  straight  years. 

Before  the  embargo  the  administra- 
tion in  1973  began  a  voluntary  alloca- 
tion program  which  failed  and  there- 
after a  few  months  later  announced  its 
first  mandatory  allocation  program- 
that  of  propane  and  issued  its  list  of 
priority  customers.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  note  two  things— this  mandatory  al- 
location of  propane  was  announced 
before  the  EPAA  was  on  the  books 
and  before  the  embargo.  This  proves 
two  things:  the  President  does  indeed 
have  authority  without  the  EPAA  or 
its  replacement  S.  1503.  and  that  the 
embargo  did  not  cause  the  shortage. 

So.  in  October  of  1973.  when  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  broke  out.  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  occurred.  It  resulted  In  an 
overall  7 -percent  reduction  in  total 
world  supplies.  This  reduction  could 
have  been  handled  and  adjusted  to  by 
an  unhampered  free  market.  But  as 
you  can  see.  the  market  was  anything 
but  unhampered  or  free  when  the  re- 
duction occurred. 

So  we  looked  next  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  the 
EPAA.  to  resolve  our  problems.  This  is 
like  going  bsu;k  to  the  woodshop  and 
asking  for  a  second  whipping.  We 
turned  to  the  very  things  which  cre- 
ated our  shortage  problem,  incor^rat- 
ed  them  in  stronger  form  Jin  the 
EPAA.  and  looked  for  that  to  save  us 
when  the  problem  grew  due  to  the  em- 
bargo. As  a  side  note  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  EPAA  had  already 
passed  both  House  of  Congress  and 
was  headed  to  conference  when  the 
embargo  was  declared.  I  think  this  cor- 
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rects  a  misperceptlon  some  have  that 
the  EPAA  was  enacted  tn  response  to 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  it  was  not. 

I  need  not  retrace  now  the  disasters 
which  occurred  under  EPAA.  They  are 
well  documented.  I  have  mentioned 
them  before,  and  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  EPAA  was  a  failure. 
EPAA  clearly  exacerbated  a  preexist- 
ing situation  and  hampered  our  ability 
to  adjust  to  the  embargo. 

As  we  will  se«  In  a  minute  S.  1503  is  a  close 
sister  to  the  old  EPAA.  But  even  if  we 
accept  the  premise  that  S.  1503  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  old  EPAA.  and  that  It  will  not 
create  any  of  the  problems  we  experienced 
under  EPAA.  we  must  remember  one  thing 
both  acta  have  in  common.  That  link  is 
this— both  acts  are  based  on  an  invalid  as- 
sumption as  President  Reagan  clearly  point- 
ed out  in  his  veto  message. 

Both  acts  assume  that  Government 
can  best  allocate  petroleum  in  the  face 
of  a  supply  interruption.  Both  acts 
seek  to  control  the  marketplace— one 
with  mandatory  controls  and  the 
other  with  a  threatening  cloud  in 
place  overhead.  Both  acts  say  that  in 
regard  to  an  equitable  and  orderly  al- 
location of  a  scarce  resource,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  superior  to  the  market- 
place. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  As  I  have  just  outlined,  the 
Government's  actions,  however  well- 
intended,  created  our  shortage  and 
paralysed  our  ability  to  respond  to  the 
later  embargo  disruption. 

Since  S.  1503  will  not  help  the  con- 
sumer if  and  when  we  next  face  a 
supply  interruption,  then  let  us  label 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
for  what  it  is.  The  act  is  a  special  in- 
terest bill.  It  has  not  one  special  inter- 
est group,  but  an  Impressive  list  of 
many  agriculture  and  food  associa- 
tions, independent  refiner  associa- 
tions, and  oil  marketers  and  distribu- 
tors. Who  are  these  special  interest 
groups?  They  are  the  very  groups  who 
have  their  interest  protected  in  the 
bill.  Rather  than  compete  in  a  free 
market  they  want  a  Government  guar- 
antee that  their  interests  will  be  taken 
care  of.  However,  we  cannot  protect 
one  interest  without  harming  smother. 

Proponents  in  their  arguments  on 
this  floor,  back  in  October,  ignored 
the  history  of  Government  interven- 
tion in  the  petroleum  marketplace 
prior  to  EPAA.  What  I  have  tried  to 
show  is  that  it  is  not  the  form  of  inter- 
vention that  needs  to  be  debated  and 
changed,  but  the  fact  of  whether  we 
need  any  intervention  should  be  our 
topic  of  debate. 

Proponents  argued  that  we  can  trust 
President  Reagan  not  to  abuse  the  au- 
thority we  seek  to  give  him  under  S. 

1503.  and  that  the  act  has  an  expira- 
tion date  prior  to  the  close  of  his  first 
term.  I  agree  we  can  trust  President 
Reagan.  However.  I  know  that  once 
this  act  is  on  the  books,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  remove.  EPAA  itself  was  initial- 
ly scheduled  to  expire  in  February  of 


1975.  That  date  was  continually  ex- 
tended and  EPAA  did  not  expire  until 
e'/i  years  later.  I  am  afraid  S.  1503  is 
easy  prey  to  likewise  experience  re- 
peated extensions. 

Proponents  argued  strongly  on  this 
floor  3  weeks  ago  that  the  fact  that 
this  act  is  a  standby  act  is  its  redeem- 
ing quality.  The  market  is  now  free 
thanks  to  President  Reagan's  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12.287.  in  which  he  ter- 
minated all  remaining  price  and  allo- 
cation controls  and  thanks  to  the  final 
long  overdue  death  of  the  EPAA  a  few 
months  ago.  Now  the  market  is  able  to 
gear  up.  use  foresight,  and  prepare  for 
potential  disruptions.  If  S.  1503  be- 
comes law  we  are  back  where  we  start- 
ed in  1971  and  have  learned  nothing. 
This  is  because,  even  though  the  act 
has  only  standby  authority,  it  contin- 
ually poses  a  threat  to  the  market  and 
sends  a  signal  that  Government  inter- 
vention is  on  the  horizon. 

Proponents  argued  3  weeks  ago  that 
they  could  not  imagine  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  oppose  this  stand- 
by bill.  Yet  even  after  personally 
meeting  with  a  proponent  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  President  did  indeed  veto 
the  bill.  His  veto  should  encourage  us 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  we 
passed.  It  raises  serious  questions 
when  our  President  refuses  additional 
authority.  My  conclusion  is  that  not 
only  is  such  authority  not  needed,  its 
existence  is  harmful. 

Proponents  argued  that  without  this 
standby  authority,  the  President  is 
hopeless  and  that  he  has  no  tools  at 
his  disposal  should  he  be  faced  with  a 
disruption.  The  President  in  his  veto 
message  assured  us  that  such  Is  not 
the  case  and  that  he  has— 

Ample  powers  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  protect  national  security,  meet  our  treaty 
obligations  and  assure  essential  public 
health  and  safety  functions. 

All  of  this  evidence  points  up  to  one 
thing— the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  is  not  needed  and  is  harmful. 
I  hope  I  have  calmed  the  unfounded 
fears  of  my  colleagues  about  what 
would  happen  In  a  supply  disruption 
situation  without  this  legislation.  As 
you  can  see.  we  would  be  better  off.  I 
further  hope  I  have  shown  how  harm- 
ful this  bill  as  law  would  be.  The  Presi- 
dent summed  it  up  well  In  his  veto 
message  by  saying: 

Controlls  can  only  shift  losses  from  one 
set  of  Americans  to  others  with  vast  disloca- 
tion and  loss  of  efficiency  along  the  way. 

I  looked  back  and  found  a  report  by 
DOE  that  said  that  based  on  their 
review  the  Department  of  Energy  does 
not  believe  that  the  authorities  provid- 
ed by  the  SPAA  are  necessary  to  deal 
effectively  with  energy  emergencies. 
Indeed,  the  SPAA  would  actually 
Impair  development  of  effective 
energy  emergency  preparedness  pro- 
grams as  well  as  create  other  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  problems. 


Mr.  President,  we  went  back  to  1973. 
We  looked  back  at  the  old  controls 
that  were  imposed  then.  Certainly.  I 
think  there  was  consensus  among 
DOE.  and  probably  among  Members 
of  Congress,  that  those  oil  controls  did 
more  harm  than  good. 

Looking  at  the  1979  shortage,  they 
said,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  price  and  allocation  regulations 
mandated  by  the  EPAA  were  a  princi- 
pal cause  for  regional  gasoline  and 
other  fuel  shortages  experienced 
during  the  1979  Iranian  revolution. 

I  make  these  comments  primarily  to 
respond  to  Senator  Durenberger's 
comments  concerning  the  problems 
that  the  truckers  and  others  were 
having.  They  say  In  one  DOE  report: 

The  gasoline  lines  ot>served  in  June  and 
July  1979.  are  examples  of  shortages  created 
by  a  combination  of  price  controls  and  allo- 
cation programs.  Shortages  occurred  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  but  not  in  rural  areas  since 
the  supply  shortfall  changed  consumption 
habits  and  reduced  out-of-town  travel. 
Giving  farmers  and  other  specified  users 
first  priority  exacerbated  the  problem  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

This  was  taken  from  a  study  enti- 
tled. "An  Analysis  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment Energy  Emergency  Programs. 
Energy  Policy  Study  Volume  5."  dated 
May  1980. 

I  also  referred  to  the  1979  Iranian 
problem  and  the  shortages  that 
ensued  thereafter. 

During  the  Iranian  revolution  in  1979. 
DOE  made  no  less  than  27  changes  to  its 
motor  gasoline  and  middle  distillate  alloca- 
tion regulations,  often  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
without  benefit  of  regulatory  analysis  and 
prior  public  comment.  In  several  cases,  such 
as  the  crucial  regulations  concerning  the 
base  period  for  purposes  of  motor  gasoline 
allocation,  the  regulatory  amendments  were 
made  effective  on  issuance,  with  no  advance 
notice  and  without  the  requirement  for 
prior  written  comment. 

Mr.  President,  these  27  changes  were 
coming  at>out  because,  yes.  they  allo- 
cated, they  demanded,  they  set  up; 
they  said,  yes,  we  need  more  gasoline 
during  this  particular  time.  And.  yes, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  diesel.  But  it 
was  not  caused  because  the  market- 
place would  not  work;  it  was  caused 
because  we  had  too  much  government. 

History.  I  grant,  under  the  EPAA. 
did  not  work.  We  have  Senator 
McClure  and  others  saying  this  is  not 
a  reenactment  of  EPAA.  This  is  not 
the  Elmergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  This  Is  the  standby.  I  would  like 
to  go  over  some  things  that  are  quite 
similar. 

I  grant  that.  yes.  this  is  discretion- 
ary. It  gives  the  President  some  discre- 
tion as  to  when  it  will  be  used.  It  is  de- 
fined or  Implemented  when  the  Presi- 
dent declares  that  there  is  a  shortfall, 
a  severe  shortage,  but  that  is  up  to  his 
discretion  to  define  when  that  occurs. 


That  Is  primarily 
tions  end. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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table  comparing  EPAS  and  SPAA. 
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SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  MAJOR  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  TO  EXTEND  OIL  CONTROL  AUTHORITY 


t«i»c 


EPM  Emetiency  Petfolnim  AHoutwi  Act  (niwed  Sep)  ?0.  1911) 


SPM  S  1M)3  is  vpovcd  by  anitoenx  omnnif  (Ftt  4  Wi\ 


1  Mtoutwi  lutlMnly   _ Yes  ItoiKljtcKy  Piovided  Iw  aUgulio'i  of  ciude  ml  lesidual  fuel  oil  jnd  rfdixd  peirolwin 

pnxlucts  Prmdenl  authonnO  lo  lift  conlrols  on  ctftaiii  (xoducls  and  to  suspend  all 
controls  pursuant  to  EPCA 

2  tna  Itttarti Yn  mandatory  Wttwugli  pnce  controls  could  tK  lifted  on  certain  (noducts  and  a*  controls 

suspended  pursuant  .0  EPCA  Not  permitted  lo  prescribe  minimum  prices 

I  ftnilai Yes   Mandatory   Allocation  pricing  regulations  must  lake  into  accouni  9  otiectrves    (a) 

protection  of  public  fiealth.  safety,  weltaie  and  defense,  (b)  maintenance  of  public 
services,  (c)  maintenance  of  agrcultural  operations.  Id]  preservation  ol  sound  petroleum 
nduslry.  |e)  aHocatoi  of  crude  oil  lo  retmeries  lo  permit  tlwr  lull  operation.  (I) 
equilaUe  distrOution  of  oil  ttirouglwut  United  States  (including  lo  small  and  independent 
refiners,  etc  I.  (g)  aKouton  of  petroleum  products  for  exploration  and  production  of 
fuels  and  minerals.  (It)  economic  etfioency.  (i)  mmimiialion  ol  economic  distortion 

4  Trigier  nwctwiwi None  ftopm  mandatory  

5  State  sel-w* ..._ No  specific  statutory  provision  £sta()lislied  by  regulation    ..._ 

6  Rufenuking  procedures/ ludroal  reweui Incorporated  vare-js  ssttwis  of  the  Economic  Stabilijation  Act 

7  Impknientalion  and  duration    Mandatory,  subiect  lo  suspension  Control  became  discretionary  on  June  1.  Wi.  and  were 

Mted  by  President  Reagan  on  Jan  ?8.  1981 

8  Eipiration  of  statutorv  auttionty SepI  30.  1981 

9  Preemption  of  State  dm       Preempts  any  State  or  local  allocation  provisions  wliicb  are  m  contlct  inlli  the  EPAA 

10  Gajdme  rationnt/lu.  Untfj.  user  Im No  provisnn  (GasHine  rationing  auttiori;ed  by  EPCA) 

II  Stiato _ no  required  lo  report  on  program  lo  President  and  Congress  Pres«)ent  required  to  report  lo 

Congress  on  oil  priang  and  on  reimbursenient  to  States  lor  eipenses  in  carrying  out 
EPAA  responsMties 


12  InlerMlnial  Energy  Agreement.. 

13  SMIiiK  pMrateum  reserves _ 

14  Prwati  aiMntonis  


15  fcilonttation  gathering... 


No  provision  Coverned  by  EPCA 

No  provision  Governed  by  EPCA  

President  tiad  autlwrily  to  impose  imentory  aMnk  on  the  ol  industry,  aid  to  profutiit 

private  users  from    hoarding    cnide  ol.  resakial  fuel  oil.  or  refined  pelroletim  products 

dunng  a  slnrtage 

Limited  mlormation'gatliering  authority  E;ilensn«  information  gathering  authority  provided  m 
other  energy  laws 


Yes   Discrelionary   President  may  sefeci  any  anocation  mechanism  he  sees  lit   Piesrtnl 

must  include  in  plan  standby  crude  oil  buy/sen  program  tor  domestic  refiners  (progrw 

need  not  be  implemented) 
Yes  Discretionary   lo  be  used  only  to  eitent  necessary  lo  acfwve  oPiectives  of  allocation 

program   may  include  limits  on  drscriminatory  pricing  and  other  lorm  of  prce  coiItoI 

cinsen  by  President 
Requires  President  to  adhere  to  prorities  contained  in  EPAA  lo  maimum  eitent  pradicaUe 


Seven  pMtoleum  supply  shortage  as  determined  by  Ihe  President 

Mist  ptgwk  lor  Slalr  set  aside  m  plan   up  lo  5  percent  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  lefined 

pelraleiim  products  Governor  may  submit  plan  at  any  lime  Piesaleot  must  approve  plan 

or  deemed  disapproved 
Reimposes  miormai  adminislratnie  and  judicial  revre*  procedures  ulihied  under  EPAA  also 

establishes  TECA  as  principal  appellale  court  of  lurisdictan 
Standby  regulatons  must  be  submitted  lo  Congress  m  180  days  standby  regulatnns  are  not 

si^l  to  congressional  veto  imptemeniation  subject  lo  )  House  >elo  controls  imtiaKy 

effectwe  lor  9(J  days  may  be  eitended  by  President  lor  60  days 
Dec  31   1984 
Yes   Preempts  any  Slate  or  local  price  or  aiocatan  program  unless  Presdmt  eiempts 

profiam  liom  preemplior   Siatemeni  ol  managers  specifcally  lists  laws  that  generaty 

would  nol  be  preempted   including  Slate  conservation  and  demand  restraint  programs 
Eipressly  forbids  gasoline  or  diesei  luei  lalionmg  program  also  eipressly  tort*  mposifon 

of  lai.  tariff  or  user  lee  on  end  users  ol  gasoline  or  d«sel  tuel  lortads  mmmum  pro 
Present  must  submit  a  report  on  1 1 1  leduang  tai  liability  ol  persons  diawing  down  oil 

reserves  during  >  supply  emergency.  {2]  providing  incentives  lor  conslrucinn  ol.  and 

mctease  in   private  sector  on  reserves    i3)  use  «  tree  martiet  mecfunrsms  and  (4) 

revenue  recycling  to  lespond  to  severe  supply  interruption 
Antitrust  eiemptno  eilended  through  luly  1   1983 
No  provision  New  SPR  draw-down  plan  nol  required 
Yes  Protects  invenlories  ol  petroleum  products  held  by  and  m  custody  of  end-users  for  own 

use  but  nol  lo  eiceed  kwei  ol  amounts  in  inventory  either  1  (lay  or  30  days  before 

President  declares  oil  emergency  Pres«)ent  given  dscrelnn  to  e>lend  protections  to  other 

inventories  (eg  oM  site  storage) 
Requires  President  to  collecl  information  on  prong,  suppfr   and  divuptnn  of  petrotaan 

products  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels  on  Slafe-by  State  basis 


Mr.  NICKLES.  This  program,  just  as 
the  EPAA.  has  a  standby  crude  oil 
buy-sell  program.  This  really  will  boll 
down  to  sul>sidizing  the  inefficient  and 
ineffective  refiners  who  did  not  go  to 
the  trouble  or  expense  to  provide  and 
maintain  adequate  Inventory  protec- 
tion for  themselves.  What  we  are  actu- 
ally setting  up  and  creating  Is  a  system 
which  will  tell  refiners,  "You  do  not 
need  to  work  and  establish  adequate 
Inventory  controls  because  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  you  anyway.  If  a 
company  in  smother  part  of  the  coun- 
try Is  more  successful,  had  a  little 
more  foresight,  and  was  able  to  estab- 
lish greater  inventories  for  their  needs 
or  for  their  customers,  we  are  going  to 
go  In  and  take  away  their  Inventories." 
We  are  going  to  say,  "Well,  wait  a 
minute,  we  protected  inventories."  We 
did  not.  We  did  not  protect  Inventories 
that  are  in  pipelines  or  coming  over  in 
a  tanker.  What  we  are  doing  is  legaliz- 
ing confiscation  of  a  company's  private 
Inventories. 

Somebody  said,  well.  It  Is  quite  a  bit 
different  than  the  old  EPEAA.  Yet  It 
has  almost  exactly  the  same  allocation 
schemes,  almost  verbatim— 28,  29,  or 
30  different  groups  that  have  their 
names  on  the  priority  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  give  one  big 
name  that  Is  not  on  the  list,  that  is  the 
consumer's.  Some  say,  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  we  are  going  to  have  lobby- 
ists knocking  at  our  doors.  I  congratu- 
late the  lobbyists.  They  did  real  well. 


Almost  every  lobbying  group  I  can 
think  of  got  their  name  In  here,  got 
their  group  on  the  priority  list.  I  sat  In 
on  the  energy  hearings.  I  asked  one  of 
them,  "Would  you  support  this  bill?"  I 
think  it  was  to  the  bakers  or  some 
group.  "Would  you  support  this  bill  If 
your  industry  group  were  not  listed  in 
the  priority?" 

He  said  no,  he  would  not  support  it 
if  his  name  were  not  on  it.  But  as  long 
as  he  was  given  priority  ahead  of  all 
the  other  consumers,  he  was  for  It. 

There  Is  a  long  list  of  associations 
supporting  this  but  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  a  look  at  that  list  and  also  look 
and  see  who  Is  on  the  priority  list.  I 
can  guarantee  they  are  identical.  They 
are  going  to  go  to  the  gaslines  ahead 
of  you.  They  are  going  to  get  100  per- 
cent. You  may  have  to  wait  In  a  gas- 
line  in  the  event  we  do  have  a  short- 
age, but  they  will  not.  They  are  going 
to  get  100  percent.  But  you  will  not. 
When  I  talk  about  "you,"  I  am  talking 
about  the  steelworker,  the  machinist, 
the  traveling  salesman.  They  are  not 
on  the  list. 

Maybe  your  lobbyist  group  did  not 
do  the  job,  so  you  are  not  on  the  list. 
So  when  the  gas  lines  come,  and  this 
type  of  legislation  encourages  gas 
lines,  you  are  going  to  be  at  the  back 
of  the  line.  You  are  going  to  get  what 
is  left  over. 

Let's  examine  another  similarity  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  previous  EPAA. 
This  bill  provides  and  actually  states 


that  the  States  have  to  have  a  set- 
aside  program,  up  to  5  percent  of  re- 
sidual fuel  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

We  mandate  the  States  must  provide 
State  set-asldes  under  certain  guide- 
lines. What  we  are  doing  by  this  State 
set-aside  is  just  turning  over  5  percent 
to  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats.  I 
came  up  here  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator,  not 
to  be  an  oil  jobber.  I  was  in  the  Okla- 
homa State  Senate  when  this  was 
passed  before  and  the  State  had  a  set- 
aside  program.  When  I  was  a  State 
senator,  one  of  the  first  things  I  did 
was  start  receiving  phone  calls  saying. 
"Would  you  please  get  some  gasoline 
or  some  fuel  oil  to  my  station?" 

I  did  not  know  if  that  station  needed 
it  or  not.  Why  did  he  need  it?  Because, 
under  the  old  allocation  scheme,  they 
based  his  supply  on  the  previous  year's 
experience  and  he  had  had  an  Increase 
in  business.  Or  maybe  he  just  built  up 
his  business  and  his  place  Is  taking  off. 
But  maybe  Joe  Blow's  business  across 
the  street  Is  not  so  good.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment says,  "We  are  going  to  tell 
you  what  you  are  going  to  get  based 
on  prior  experience." 

We  had  one  station  that  had  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  gasoline.  They  were 
a  new  station;  they  did  not  have  previ- 
ous figures  to  base  their  allocation  on 
so  they  had  unlimited  supplies.  Mayt>e 
we  had  another  part  of  the  country 
that  had  a  harsh  winter,  and  they  had 
a  very  low  use  of  petroleum  products 
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to  base  their  figures  on.  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  having  a  good 
year  and  their  demands  were  much, 
much  higher. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  set  up  an  allocation  system 
where  politicians  and  bureaucrats  are 
going  to  be  better  able  to  allocate  re- 
sources than  the  marketplace.  By  al- 
lowing a  State  set-aside  and  putting  in 
place  a  system  where  all  States  are 
going  to  have  to  come  up  with  a  5  per- 
cent set-aside  program,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  problem. 

Look  at  the  effects  of  those  set- 
asides  during  supply  disruptions.  In 
the  1973  shortage  that  everybody  has 
referred  to.  do  you  know  what  the 
shortage  was?  Seven  percent.  Add  5 
percent  to  that,  and  we  have  almost 
doubled  the  problem. 

Do  you  know  what  the  shortage  was 
In  1979?  It  was  4  percent.  But.  because 
of  the  State  set-asides  in  regulations 
at  the  time  and  because  of  the  prior- 
ities that  were  listed  in  the  bill— the 
same  priorities  that  are  listed  in  this 
bill,  the  same  set-asides  that  are  listed 
In  this  bill— that  4  percent  complicated 
and  aggravated  our  entire  economy.  It 
was  a  real  drain  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators,  as  Con- 
gressmen, as  Governors,  as  State  legis- 
lators, surely  we  have  something 
better  to  do  than  to  go  around  making 
phone  calls  to  the  State  EKDE  or  to  the 
Federal  DOE  to  make  sure  that  a 
friend,  a  constituent,  a  contributor  has 
adequate  fuel  resources. 

I  think  that  is  ridiculous,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

I  read  where  DOE  received  thou- 
sands tuid  thousands  of  phone  calls 
during  this  so-called  shortage  of  1979. 
a  shortage  which  would  not  have  hap- 
pened—we would  not  have  had  the 
lines— had  we  not  had  the  old  EIPAA 
with  Government  price  controls  and 
allocation  controls. 

With  this  bill.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
giving  that  same  authority— price  con- 
trols. Government  allocations,  the  set- 
asides,  the  priorities,  all  of  which  are 
going  to  leave  the  consumers,  all  of 
which  are  going  to  leave  Joe  Blow, 
pipefitter,  in  the  dark  because  he  did 
not  have  his  lobbyist  come  in  and  put 
him  on  a  priority  list,  because  he  does 
not  know  his  State  senator,  because  he 
does  not  know  the  Governor.  So  he  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  phone 
call  and  receive  100  percent  of  his  fuel 
request. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  adding  regula- 
tions. Probably  every  Senator  has  said. 
"Yes.  we  have  too  much  regulation. 
We  have  too  much  Government  inter- 
ference In  business." 

I  want  to  shnw  Senators  a  little  bit 
of  what  we  have  done  with  this  as  far 
as  regulation.  This  bill  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  regulations  on  business  and 
industry. 

SPAA  requires  the  President  to  de- 
velop standby  regulations  to  be  pro- 


mulgated  within    100   days  of   enact- 
ment of  the  statute. 

Section  274  of  the  bill  also  permits 
the  President  to  Include  any  type  of 
price  control  authority  including 
emergency  control  authority  in  the 
standby  regulation,  but  only  if  he 
makes  a  finding  that  such  pricing  au- 
thority is  necessary  to  insure  effective 
implementation  of  the  allocation  regu- 
lation. 

The  conference  report  expressly 
states  that.  "This  phrase  should  not 
be  read  narrowly."  and  it  notes  that 
"the  phrase  should  encompass  achiev- 
ing the  intent  of  the  act.  the  purpose 
of  the  regulation  itself,  or  the  objec- 
tives of  any  of  the  provisions  at  this 
bill." 

Mr.  President,  regulations  require 
regional  hearings.  They  require  a 
large  bureaucracy.  They  preempt  any 
State  price  or  allocation  programs 
unless  the  President  exempts  those 
from  preemption.  They  give  politicians 
and  bureaucrats  far  too  much  leeway. 
The  bill  requires  that  the  President 
has  to  submit  reports  on  reducing  the 
tax  liability  of  persons  drawing  down 
oil  reserves  during  supply  emergency, 
providing  Incentives  for  reduction  in 
the  price  of  private  sector  oil  reserves, 
the  use  of  free  market  mechsinisms. 
revenue  recycling  to  respond  to  severe 
supply  Interruptions.  It  requires  the 
President  to  collect  information  on 
pricing  and  supply  disruption  of  petro- 
leum products  at  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  greatly 
increase  the  bureaucracy,  the  regula- 
tions, the  amount  of  Government  in- 
terference in  the  marketplace.  That 
interference  has  proven  time  and  time 
again  that  it  has  not  worked. 

The  real  question,  as  Senator  John- 
ston said.  is.  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
if  we  have  a  shortage?" 

I  have  thought  about  that,  and  I 
think  the  people  that  have  been  here 
for  the  last  10  years,  the  previous 
people  that  had  their  names  on  the 
EPAA  and  Its  four  extensions— I  real- 
ize that  if  I  was  here  then.  I  certainly 
would  have  hoped  that  my  name  was 
not  on  that  allocation  scheme  because 
they  were  greatly  responsible  for  some 
of  the  ill  effects  of  the  shortage.  They 
greatly  contributed  to  the  shortages.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  more  responsible, 
and  that  we  will  support  the  President 
in  his  veto.  I  think  it  would  be  a  vote 
for  commonsense.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
vote  to  reaffirm  that.  "Yes.  we  believe 
that  the  marketplace  can  better  allo- 
cate resources  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time 
remains  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour- 
teen  minutes  and  thirty-two  seconds. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  President's  action  to  veto 
S.  1503.  we  are  finally  beginning  to 
take  the  business  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness seriously.  The  possibility  of 
an  oil  supply  disruption  is  potentially 
the  most  immediate  threat  to  our  na- 
tional and  economic  security.  As  I  said 
last  October  during  Senate  consider- 
ation of  S.  1503.  price  controls  and  al- 
location proposals  are  not  a  serious 
remedy  to  this  threat.  Ironically,  S. 
1503  reimposes  the  very  authorities 
that  created  the  problems  of  the  past. 
The  President's  veto  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  the  threat  of  oil 
supply  disruptions  more  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  sets  up  two  alternatives  for 
dealing  with  supply  disruptions.  S. 
1503  would  control  oil  prices  and  allo- 
cate crude  oil  and  oil  products  among 
refiners  and  end-users.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  President's  approach  is  to 
do  nothing  now  and  rely  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve.  The  Con- 
gress apparently  will  not  go  along  with 
the  President's  "do  nothing"  approach 
and  the  President  will  not  go  along 
with  the  Congress"  price  control  ap- 
proach. Are  we  at  a  deadlock?  I  argue 
no.  because  there  is  an  alternative. 

The  alternative  that  I  would  offer 
would  enable  market  forces  to  do  what 
they  do  best  and  would  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  into  ac- 
count special  social  and  national  con- 
siderations that  market  forces  cannot 
and  should  not  address.  My  alternative 
is.  therefore,  a  compromise  between 
the  President's  position  and  S.  1503. 

The  concept  behind  my  plan  is 
simple:  Allow  market  forces  to  distrib- 
ute oil  supplies  and  provide  financial 
resources  to  those  people  whom  the 
market  leaves  behind.  These  financial 
resources  would  be  made  available  to 
individuals  through  an  emergency  tax 
cut  and  increases  in  funding  for  exist- 
ing income  maintenance  programs.  In 
addition,  each  State  Governor  would 
receive  an  emergency  block  grant  to 
deal  with  essential  public  services  such 
as  police,  fire,  health  services,  and 
other  exceptional  circumstances  in 
each  State.  For  example,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  could  provide 
immediate  assistance  to  low-income 
residents  through  home-heating  oil  as- 
sistance: the  Governor  of  Kansas 
could  provide  grants  or  loans  to  family 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  for  this  fi- 
nancial assistance  will  be  pouring  into 
the  Federal  treasury.  As  oil  prices  rise, 
the  existing  tax  on  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction will  yield  large  and  unantici- 
pated revenues.  Rather  than  retire  the 
Federal  debt,  these  revenues  should  be 
immediately  recycled  back  to  the  econ- 
omy to  help  cushion  the  shock  of  the 
disruption. 

This  compromise  approach  has  been 
discussed   in   the   Energy   Committee 
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and  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
In  the  Finance  Committee.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  work  to  try  to  fashion  some 
acceptable  bill  should  the  President's 
veto  be  sustained.  For  example.  I 
would  be  happy  to  adopt  the  section  of 
S.  1503  dealing  with  State  preemption. 
This  section  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  conferees  and  could  fit  well 
into  a  compromise  bill. 

The  main  point.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  must  be  prepared  for  supply 
disruptions.  Price  controls  are  not  the 
answer,  even  if  the  President  would 
accept  them.  But  a  policy  of  no  action 
is  unacceptable.  I  have  suggested  a 
third  alternative,  a  compromise  that 
addresses  the  needs  of  low-income 
people,  of  essential  public  services,  of 
farmers,  of  ranchers.  It  avoids  price 
controls.  It  uses  an  auction  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  SPR  to  insure  that  refiners 
have  access  to  crude  oil.  It  provides 
the  maximum  incentives  for  all  to  pre- 
pare in  advance  for  supply  disruptions. 

The  President  was  right  to  veto  S. 
1503.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Congress 
is  right  to  demand  that  a  contingency 
plan  be  in  place  at  the  time  of  disrup- 
tion. I  will  support  the  President's 
veto;  and  if  it  is  sustained.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues 
for  a  real  program  to  counter  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  that  will  result  from  an 
oil  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  16,  1982,  pointing  to  the 
folly  of  the  course  Congress  has  em- 
barked upon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  16, 
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Rrruiui  to  Rationing? 

The  benefits  of  oil  decontrol  should  be 
patently  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  stopped 
at  a  gasoline  station  recently.  Supplies  are 
plentiful,  prices  are  on  the  decline  and  com- 
petition has  returned,  with  some  stations 
even  offerlntt  again  to  wash  your  windshield 
and  check  the  oil.  This  free-marlcet  bounty, 
however,  seems  less  obvious  to  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Two  weeks  ago  Congress  cleared  legisla- 
tion giving  President  Reagan  authority  to 
resume  emergency  powers  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  supplies.  It's  a  power  Mr. 
Reagan  has  said  he  does  not  want;  he's 
quite  happy  to  let  the  market  set  prices  for 
oil  and  arrive  at  its  own  distribution  pattern 
in  case  of  a  shortage.  The  administration 
says  that  It  already  has  sufficient  authority 
to  allocate  oil  from  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  case  of  a  severe  national  emer- 
gency. 

In  approving  the  new  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  Congress  has  lost  sight  of 
the  lessons  most  everyone  else  had  learned 
from  a  miserable  decade  of  oil  controls. 
While  oil  price  controls  tended  to  discour- 
age indigenous  production  and  to  prop  up 
OPEC's  supposed  pricing  power,  allocation 
controls  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
gasoline  lines,  which  occurred  so  often  in 
the  1970s.  Bureaucratic  rigidity  of  the  allo- 


cation system  meant  that  it  could  not  meet 
the  changing  demands  of  a  dynamic  market. 
Federal  regulators  forced  oil  companies  to 
send  gasoline  to  parts  of  the  country  that 
already  had  an  overabundance  of  supplies 
while  other  areas  went  dry.  Thus,  motorists 
in  many  areas  had  to  wait  hours  for  gaso- 
line, while  others  faced  no  inconvenience  at 
all.  Much  of  the  public  and  the  news  media, 
of  course,  blamed  OPEC  and  the  oil  compa- 
nies for  the  gas  lines  when  the  real  culprits 
were  In  Congress. 

The  impetus  for  the  new  standby  alloca- 
tion controls  comes  in  part  from  a  deep- 
seated  distrust  in  the  capability  of  the  free 
market:  For  instance.  Sen.  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston, one  of  87  Senate  supporters  of  the  bill, 
said  the  free  market  could  not  handle  large- 
scale  disruptions  of  oil  Imports.  Others 
simply  assume  that  in  case  of  another  emer- 
gency. Congress  will  necessarily  have  to  act 
to  regulate  the  market.  Rep.  Philip  R. 
Sharp,  who  managed  the  bill  In  the  House 
as  chairman  of  an  energy  and  commerce 
subcommittee,  said  it  would  be  wiser  to  leg- 
islate now  when  "passions  are  low"  than  in 
a  crisis. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Sharp's  statement,  pas- 
sions are  not  so  low  now.  The  biggest  sup- 
porters of  the  legislation  outside  Congress 
are  precisely  those  petroleum  purchasers 
who  received  special  privileges  under  the 
old,  lopsided  system— farmers,  some  refin- 
ers, the  governors  and  public  service  agen- 
cies, such  as  fire  and  police. 

President  Reagan's  advisers  are  recom- 
mending that  he  veto  the  legislation,  but 
there  is  a  chance  that  Congress  could 
manage  to  override  it,  given  the  Senate  vote 
and  the  House's  vote  of  246-144  on  March  3. 
After  the  energy  foolishness  of  the  1970s, 
Congress  can  hardly  afford  the  new  folly  an 
override  would  represent. 

Oil  controls  don't  work,  "large-scale  dis- 
ruption" or  not.  No  bureaucracy  can  match 
the  allocative  efficiency  of  the  market.  The 
lag  between  changes  in  the  oil  marketplace 
and  bureaucrat  decisions  only  succeeds  in 
creating  windfalls  for  some  and  shortfalls 
for  others. 

Mr.  BRADLEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  20.  which 
argues  that  the  President  is  right  to 
veto  this  badly  conceived  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20,  19821 
One  To  Veto 

Congress  has  been  struggling  with  a  bill  to 
take  care  of  everybody  In  the  next  oil  crisis. 
But  the  bill,  as  it  finally  passed  earlier  this 
month,  takes  care  of  hardly  anyone  except 
that  familiar  and  well-lubricated  special  in- 
terest, the  Independent  refining  Industry. 
President  Reagan  would  be  well  advised  to 
veto  it  and  tell  Congress  to  try  again. 

A  large  and  loud  element  among  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  lives  and  prospers  as  a  sort 
of  parasite  on  those  large  oil  companies  that 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  de- 
veloping their  own  crude  oil  supplies.  In  the 
last  two  oil  shortages.  Congress  required  the 
big  companies  to  share  their  oil  with  those 
independents  that  had  saved  money  by  re- 
fusing to  find  sources  or  build  reserve  stocks 
of  their  own.  That  share-the-wealth  require- 
ment expired  last  fall,  along  with  all  the 
other  allocation  and  price  control  rules.  And 


that's  what  Congress  now  wants  to  rein- 
state. 

In  a  truly  dire  emergency,  allocation  rules 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary.  President 
Reagan  has  said  that  he  prefers  to  leave  the 
whole  issue  to  the  market,  and  allow  a  rising 
price  to  balance  supply  and  demand.  Up  to  a 
point,  that's  the  right  policy.  Most  people, 
remembering  the  spring  of  1979,  would  far 
rather  pay  more  than  go  through  another 
epidemic  of  gasoline  lines.  But  there  is 
surely  a  point  somewhere— around  $2.&0  a 
gallon,  perhaps?— beyond  which  any  presi- 
dent would  have  to  intervene  to  assure  basic 
supplies  for  home  heating,  public  services 
and  agriculture.  There's  a  case  for  reasona- 
ble and  balanced  legislation  to  anticipate 
the  next  oil  shortage— but  not  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Refiners  Welfare  Bill  that  Con- 
gress has  sent  to  Mr.  Reagan. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  19.  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19,  1982] 
Who'll  Get  Gas  in  a  Pinch? 

What  would  happen  if  oil  imports  were 
cut  off  by  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  An 
uneasy  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  giving  the 
White  House  emergency  authority  to  set 
prices  and  allocate  available  fuel.  But  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  arguing  that  free  markets  can 
allocate  more  efficiently  than  regulators, 
opposes  the  legislation  and  threatens  to 
veto  it. 

The  President  has  a  point.  During  both 
the  Arab  embargo  and  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, the  allocation  controls  then  in  place 
did  more  harm  than  good.  But  a  veto  lis  not 
enough.  What's  needed  Is  an  alternative, 
one  that  allows  free  markets  to  work  In  an 
emergency,  yet  prevents  anyone  from  get- 
ting rich  in  the  process. 

Only  people  with  very  short  memories  be- 
lieve that  Government  can  allocate  oil  effi- 
ciently in  emergencies.  In  both  the  1973-74 
and  1979  crises,  harried  bureaucrats  did 
their  best  to  get  fuel  to  those  who  needed  It 
most.  But  their  best  wasn't  nearly  good 
enough. 

Total  petroleum  consumption  fell  by  only 
a  few  percent.  But  motorists  spent  predawn 
hours  waiting  at  the  pump.  Businesses  sur- 
vived hand-to-mouth.  Many  resorts  went 
under. 

Why,  then,  is  Congress  so  Intent  on  relm- 
posing  such  a  system  on  a  reluctant  Presi- 
dent? There  has  been  much  talk  about 
windfall  profits  and  old  follis  freezing  In 
their  beds.  But  the  bill  is  In  large  part  the 
handiwork  of  special  interests.  Farmers, 
small  refiners  and  Independent  gasoline  re- 
Uilers  all  lobbied  for  it  in  the  belief  that  in 
an  emergency,  they  would  have  the  clout  to 
obtain  all  the  oil  they  wanted.  That  is  what 
happened  during  previous  emergencies  and 
Is  probably  reason  enough  to  kill  the  legisla- 
tion. 

But  the  President's  preference,  simple  re- 
liance on  the  free  market,  is  not  a  realistic 
alternative.  Congress  would  easily  override  a 
veto.  The  real  alternative  is  an  emergency 
system  that  permits  oil  prices  to  rise  to  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand  while  correcting 
Mr.  Reagan's  "let  them  eat  cake"  econom- 
ics. 

Just  such  an  alternative  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Bradley  and  Percy.  They 
would  let  the  market  decide  who  got  how 
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much  fuel— but  most  of  the  resulting  price 
Increase  would  be  taxed  away.  Much  of  the 
revenues  would  then  be  returned  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  income  tax  rebates. 
The  rest  would  be  given  to  the  states  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  Bradley-Percy  approach  does  not  ad- 
dress the  detailed  Issues  of  how  to  manage 
the  tax  or  the  revenue  recycling.  But  in 
truth,  it  is  leas  a  finished  bill  than  an  invita- 
tion to  the  White  House  to  flesh  out  a  plan, 
a  welcome  and  sensible  invitation.  Unless 
Mr.  Reagan  soon  accepts  it.  it  will  have  no 
chance  in  Congress  and  we'll  all  be  stuck 
with  an  emergency  system  guaranteed  to 
turn  discomfort  into  chaos. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  editorial  does  speak  in  some  detail 
to  the  alternative  I  have  outlined  in 
various  hearings  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  October. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Governor  Clements  of  Texas  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hobby  of  Texas, 
which  urges  the  President  to  veto  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Co-Chairmxn  or  the  Tixas 
EimtGY  AlTD  Natuhal  Resoofces 
Advisory  CotmciL. 

March  12,  1982. 
The  PRESiDEirr. 
77k  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbah  Mr.  President.  The  Texas  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Advisory  Council, 
today  acted  to  recommend  and  support  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1982  (S.  1503).  It  is  our 
consensus  that  the  operation  of  the  free 
market,  unimpeded  by  federal  controls,  pro- 
vides the  best  response  to  a  potential  petro- 
leum shortage. 

WiLUAM  P.  CLUfEirTS,  Jr.. 

Governor  of  Texas. 
William  P.  Hobby, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  program  of 
price  controls  and  allocations  has  not 
worked  in  the  past.  In  fact,  a  recent 
Department  of  Energy  study  dated 
March  23.  1982,  makes  this  point  again 
and  again  and  again.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Preliminary  Analysis  op  Federal  Energy 

Emergency  Preparedness  Strategies:  The 

EPAA  Experience  and  Current  Programs 

at  the  Department  or  Energy 

[Note.— While  dated  March  23.  1982.  this 
paper  was  substantially  prepared  Just  prior 
to  President  Reagan's  veto  of  the  SPAA.) 

I.  introduction  and  exectttive  summary 

With  the  recent  Congressional  action  on 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1982  (S.  1503)  (SPAA),  and  the  resulting 
debate  over  whether  President  Reagan 
should  sign  or  veto  this  bill,  much  interest 
has  been  focused  on  the  question  of  how  the 
United  States  should  prepare  itself  to  re- 
spond to  any  potential  energy  emergencies. 


particularly  oil  supply  disruptions.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environmental  Protection. 
Safety,  and  Emergency  Preparedness,  which 
has  the  responsibility  for  developing  the 
strategies  and  programs  to  address  possible 
energy  shortage  situations,  has  carefully  re- 
viewed all  of  the  arguments  and  proposals 
presented  with  respect  to  the  SPAA.  Based 
upon  this  review,  the  Department  of  Energy 
does  not  believe  that  the  authorities  provid- 
ed by  the  SPAA  are  necessary  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  energy  emergencies;  Indeed,  as 
will  be  discussed  in  this  memorandum,  the 
SPAA  would  actually  Impair  development  of 
effective  energy  emergency  preparedness 
programs,  as  well  as  create  other  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  problems. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  respond  to  energy -emer- 
gencies with  regulations,  forms  and  bu- 
reaucracies. This  approach,  as  most  com- 
mentators now  agree,  did  not  work.  By  con- 
trast, the  Department  of  E^nergy  is  now  de- 
veloping a  number  of  contingency  planning 
programs  and  policies  which  are  designed  to 
facilitate  market  responses  and  adjustments 
to  oil  supply  disruptions.  We  are  seeking  to 
anticipate  potential  problems  long  before 
they  occur,  and  to  work  cooperatively  with 
all  segments  of  our  economy  to  prepare  for 
and  to  avoid  such  difficulties. 

In  summary,  additional  legislative  author- 
ity, such  as  the  SPAA,  Is  not  needed  for  the 
following  reasons: 

A.  The  Nation's  past  experience  with  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (EPAA)  demonstrates  that  price  and 
all(x;ation  controls  are  the  wrong  way  to 
deal  with  energy  emergencies. 

B.  The  Federal  Government  already  has 
adequate  authority  to  deal  with  energy 
emergencies,  and  is  developing  a  number  of 
programs  to  avoid  or  respond  to  such  situa- 
tions should  they  occur. 

C.  New  legislation,  such  as  the  SPAA, 
would  require  adoption  of  new  regulatory 
programs,  data  collection  and  increased  bu- 
reaucracy to  satisfy  Its  requirements. 

D.  New  legislation,  such  as  the  SPAA, 
would  be  a  disincentive  to  the  private  sector 
to  take  those  self-help  steps  which  are  es- 
sential to  achieve  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness. 

II.  PROGRAMS  TO  AVOID:  LESSONS  PROM  THE 
EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OP 
1973 

A.  Summary  of  the  EPAA  and  the  EPAA 
reffuiatory  program 

Federal  authority  to  set  prices  for  and  to 
allocate  petroleum  products  during  the 
1970's  began  as  part  of  the  broad,  discretion- 
ary price  authority  established  by  the  Ek;o- 
nomic  SUbiilzatlon  Act  of  1970.  SUrting  in 
the  summer  of  1971,  controls  were  placed  on 
most  wages  tmd  prices.  This  program  went 
through  several  "phases."  Various  factors, 
including  the  market  distortions  created  by 
the  wage-price  control  program,  led  to  spot 
oil  product  shortages  starting  in  the 
summer,  1972. 

The  Elmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
was  enacted  in  response  to  the  October  1973 
Arab  oil  embargo.  Under  the  EPAA.  the 
President  was  directed  to  adopt  a  "tempo- 
rary" program  of  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols over  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  In  order  to  ■mini- 
mize" the  adverse  effects  of  shortages  of 
these  products.  The  EPAA  also  required 
that  price  and  allocation  controls  were  to 
accomplish,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, nine  general  objectives  (which  were,  to 
some  extent,  mutually  exclusive),  including: 


protection  of  public  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare: maintenance  of  public  services  and  ag- 
ricultural operations:  preservation  of  the 
competitive  viability  of  small  refiners  and 
independent  petroleum  marketers,  and  the 
minimization  of  economic  distortion  and  un- 
necessary interference  with  market  mecha- 
nisms. 

The  President's  oil  price  and  allocation 
authority  under  the  EPAA  was  originally 
due  to  expire  on  February  28.  1975.  Howev- 
er, this  authority  was  extended  by  Congress 
on  four  separate  (xxasions.  The  EPAA  was 
finally  permitted  to  expire  on  September  30. 
1981.  Thus,  the  EPAA's  "temporary  "  pro- 
gram of  oil  price  and  all<x:atlon  controls  to 
meet  a  "temporary"  oil  emergency  remained 
in  effect  for  nearly  eight  years. 

The  price  and  allocation  regulations 
adopted  under  the  EPAA  pervasively  con- 
trolled nearly  all  aspects  of  the  petroleum 
industry  and  markets.  The  rules  dictated 
the  distribution  and  price  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  at  each  point  in  the  oil 
distribution  system,  from  producers  down  to 
l<x^  gasoline  retailers,  and  even  down  to 
many  individual  oil  product  consumers. 
Under  the  EPAA  program,  the  Department 
of  Energy  initially  "froze "  all  supplier/pur- 
chaser relationships  as  of  1973.  Suppliers 
generally  could  not  alter  their  sales  and 
purchase  arrangements  without  DOE  ap- 
proval. At  the  refinery  level,  the  EPAA  in- 
augurated a  ""buy/sell"  program,  which  re- 
quired large  refiners  to  transfer  crude  oil  to 
small  refiners,  and  an  entitlements  pro- 
gram, which  each  month  required  refiners 
who  purchased  lower-cost  domestic  crude  oil 
to  make  payments  to  refiners  who  pur- 
chased higher-priced  foreign  crude  oil.  Price 
controls  not  only  limited  the  celling  prices 
charged  at  every  level  of  oil  distribution, 
but  also  dictated  which  costs  could  and 
could  not  be  Included  In  those  prices. 

The  EPAA  was  a  counterproductive  means 
of  minimizing  the  adverse  effect  of  oil 
shortages  which  actually  increased  United 
States  vulnerability  to  oil  shortages.  It  man- 
dated a  cumbersome  and  unworkable  system 
of  price  and  allocation  controls  which  stim- 
ulated domestic  oil  consumption  while  dis- 
couraging domestic  oil  production.  From 
1973  to  1979  (before  crude  oil  controls  began 
to  be  phased  out)  oil  drilling  and  production 
in  the  United  States  steadily  declined  while 
oil  Imports  increased.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  became  increasingly  more  de- 
pendent on  insecure  supplies  of  foreign  oil. 
Jeopardizing  national  security,  balance  of 
payments  and  national  well  being.  The 
EPAA  was  also  a  failure  during  periods  of 
actual  oil  shortages.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  price  and  allocation  regula- 
tions mandated  by  the  EPAA  were  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  regional  gasoline  and  other 
fuel  shortages  experienced  during  the  1979 
Iranian  revolution.  One  DOE  report  noted: 

"The  gasoline  lines  observed  in  June  and 
July.  1979.  are  examples  of  shortages  cre- 
ated by  a  combination  of  price  controls  and 
all(X»tlon  programs.  Shortages  occurred  In 
metropolitan  areas  but  not  in  rural  areas 
since  the  supply  shortfall  changed  consump- 
tion habits  and  reduced  out-of-town  travel. 
Giving  farmers  and  other  specified  users 
first  priority  exacerbated  the  problem  in 
metropolitan  areas.  "An  Analysis  of  Federal 
Government  Energy  Emergency  Programs. 
Energy  Policy  Study.  Volume  5'  (Energy  In- 
formation Administration.  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy.  January  1980).  p.  30.  n.  34)." 

Other  reports  coming  to  similar  conclu- 
sions Include  the  following: 


1.  "Report  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  the  President  Concerning  the  Gasoline 
Shortage  of  1979."  July  1.  1980. 

2.  "Staff  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics to  the  FTC.  Petroleum  Product 
Price  Regulations:  Output.  Efficiency,  and 
Competitive  Effects"  (February  1981). 

3.  "Report  to  the  API.  The  Mandatory  Pe- 
troleum Price  and  Allocation  Regulations:  A 
History  and  Analysis  "  (May  1981). 

4.  "Data  Resources.  Inc..  The  Economic 
Effects  of  Alternative  Federal  Responses  to 
a  Major  Oil  Shortfall.  A  Report  of  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Petrochemical 
Energy  Group"  (June  1981). 

5.  "GAO.  Gasoline  Allocation:  A  Chaotic 
Program  in  Need  of  Overhaul"  (April  23. 
1980). 

6.  "DOE  Report  to  the  President  on  the 
Activities  of  Oil  Companies  Affecting  Gaso- 
line Supplies"  (July  24.  1979). 

7.  "Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Report  on  DOE  Gasoline  Allocation  Pro- 
gram."  Senate  Report  No.  97-    (1981). 

8.  "Cabot  Consulting  Group,  Evaluation 
of  the  DOE'S  Gasoline  Allocations  Program, 
Final  Report,  Contract  No.  DE-ACOl-79- 
PE-70037"  (June  6,  1980). 

9.  "U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal.  State  and  Local  Responses  to  1979 
Fuel  Shortages"  (February  1981). 

The  EPAA  regulations  required  oil  job- 
bers to  distribute  oil  on  the  basis  of  historic, 
frequently  outdated  base  periods.  This 
meant  that  areas  with  declining  needs  con- 
tinued to  receive  their  historic  requirements 
of  oil  while  long  lines  formed  at  gasoline 
stations  in  many  urban  areas. 

The  full  costs  of  the  EPAA.  however, 
cannot  be  measured  merely  in  reduced  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  and  time  spent  by  mo- 
torists in  gasoline  lines.  The  "human"  and 
financial  cost  of  the  EPAA  due  to  requests 
for  relief  by  small  businesses,  gasoline  sta- 
tions and  others,  whose  petitions  were  ulti- 
mately denied  or  merely  lost  in  the  bureau- 
cratic maze  established  pursuant  to  the 
EPAA,  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  costs  of  this  ill-fated  program. 
Thousands  of  written  and  oral  requests  for 
interpretations,  adjustments,  assignments 
and  other  relief  were  filed  with  DOE  during 
the  period  from  1973  to  1981.  Despite  dili- 
gent efforts  by  many  FEO.  FEA,  ERA  and 
other  E>OE  employees,  decisions  were  fre- 
quently delayed  for  months  or  years. 
Market-based  efforts  to  adjust  supplies  of 
oil  to  meet  changing  market  conditions  were 
thwarted  by  these  regulations.  And  efforts 
to  obtain  clarification  of  the  regulations  and 
their  Impacts  were  frequently  in  vain  or  re- 
ceived a  contradictory  resp)onse.  Later,  some 
of  DOE'S  regulations  were  overturned  by 
courts  because  they  were  ambiguous  or  be- 
cause DOE  personnel  gave  conflicting  inter- 
pretations to  the  public. 
B.  The  EPAA  program  was  massive,  complex 
and  burdensome 

The  enactment  of  the  EPAA  in  November 
1973  was  a  virtual  boon  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Very  quickly,  hundreds  of  pages  of 
regulations  in  many  loose-leaf  volumes  were 
promulgated  to  control  prices  and  to  allo- 
cate crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. In  the  eight  years  until  the  EPAA  ex- 
pired in  September  1981,  these  regulations 
were  amended  through  rulemaking  literally 
hundreds  of  times.  Almost  200  changes,  or 
more  than  two  amendments  a  month,  were 
made  to  one  regulation  alone— Section 
212.83— which  regulated  the  prices  refiners 
could  charge  for  certain  products.  Refiners, 
suppliers  and  consumers  were  barraged  by 
these    constantly    changing    requirements. 


making  planning  and  compliance  a  virtual 
Impossibility. 

During  the  Iranian  revolution  in  1979, 
DOE  made  no  less  than  27  changes  to  its 
motor  gasoline  and  middle  distillate  alloca- 
tion regulations,  often  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
without  benefit  of  regulatory  analysis  and 
prior  public  comment.  In  several  cases,  such 
as  the  crucial  regulations  concerning  the 
base  period  for  purposes  of  motor  gasoline 
allocation,  the  regulatory  amendments  were 
made  effective  on  issuance,  with  no  advance 
notice  and  without  the  requirement  for 
prior  written  comment.  "GAO  Report 
EMD-80-34  "  (April  23,  1980),  page  15. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  which  were  issued, 
a  host  of  regulatory  interpretations  of  the 
regulations  were  generated  by  the  rules' 
complexity.  The  Office  of  Petroleum  Oper 
ations  was  responsible  for  administering  the 
allocation  regulations,  from  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  headquarters  and  from  the  vari- 
ous regional  offices.  Each  of  the  numerous 
regulatory  changes  caused  a  multitude  of 
telephone  inquiries,  averaging  as  many  as 
1200  per  week  during  May  and  June  of  1979 
in  one  regional  office  alone.  Similar  in- 
creases occurred  in  the  numbers  of  petitions 
received  by  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals under  which  parties  experiencing  spe- 
cial inequities  or  hardships  could  apply  for 
relief.  During  the  period  from  March 
through  September  1979.  the  OHA  received 
over  15.000  such  petitions.  Despite  extraor- 
dinary efforts  by  many  officials,  this  torrent 
of  regulations  and  requests  for  relief  pro- 
duced inevitable  delays  in  resolving  the  peti- 
tions. The  General  Accounting  Office  deter- 
mined in  a  1980  study  that  90  percent  of  the 
OHA  headquarters  backlog,  and  21  percent 
of  the  regional  office  backlog,  was  over  6 
months  old. 

Needless  to  say.  the  costs  of  this  bureau- 
cratic maze  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  those 
who  had  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
were  immense.  The  frequency  of  amend- 
ments, and  the  uncertainty  of  how  they 
would  apply  during  actual  emergencies, 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  refiners, 
dealers  and  ordinary  consumers  to  make 
meaningful  plans.  DOE's  regulations  actual- 
ly penalized  those  who  did  attempt  to 
engage  in  prudent  planning.  DOE's  special 
use  limitation  on  propane,  for  example,  pro- 
hibited companies  from  acquiring  or  accept- 
ing propane  from  their  suppliers  if  invento- 
ries were  above  certain  levels,  whether  pro- 
pane was  in  short  supply  or  not.  Companies 
were  also  prohibited  from  consuming  more 
propane  for  Industrial  and  other  uses  than 
was  used  during  the  base  period,  even  from 
their  own  supplies.  This  prevented  some 
companies  from  fully  utilizing  propane  they 
had  stockpiled  for  a  shortage,  and  almost 
certainly  discouraged  others  from  building 
inventories  for  future  shortages.  Moreover, 
the  regulations  provided  little  incentive  for 
emergency  planning.  Refiners,  dealers  and 
large  wholesale  consumers  were  hesitant  to 
build  emergency  stockpiles  which,  under  the 
regulations,  could  be  redirected  away  from 
them  by  DOE  during  a  shortage.  On  the 
other  hand,  "priority"  users,  many  of  whom 
consumed  large  amounts  of  petroleum  prcxl- 
ucts,  had  little  Incentive  to  make  emergency 
plans  or  to  conserve  because  they  were  enti- 
tled to  their  full  requirements  in  a  shortage. 
C.  77ic  EPAA  program  exacerbated  short- 
ages, dislocations  and  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  supplies 

The  Arab  Oil  embargo  of  1973  reduced 
available  crude  oil  supplies  in  the  United 
States  by  approximately  7  percent,  and  the 
1978-1979  Iranian  revolution  caused  a  re- 


duction of  crude  supplies  by  about  5  percent 
or  less.  Yet  the  dislocations  (»used  by  these 
disruptions  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
workings  of  the  EPAA.  The  allocation  regu- 
lations, which  distributed  products  at  vari- 
ous levels,  favored  certain  "priority"  users 
by  granting  them,  in  many  cases,  all  the  pe- 
troleum products  they  requested,  while  lim- 
iting other  users  to  a  fraction  of  the 
amounts  they  had  used  during  the  prior 
"base  period."  The  use  of  such  a  fixed  base 
period  effectively  prevented  available  prod- 
uct from  being  matched  with  actual  demand 
at  the  time  of  a  real  shortage.  This  factor, 
coupled  with  the  removal  from  available 
supplies  of  volumes  for  "'priority'"  users  and 
for  the  state  emergency  reserves,  or  ""set- 
asides."  led  to  serious  regional  shortages. 
Gasoline  was  directed  to  tourist  and  rural 
areas,  where  consumption  had  declined,  and 
away  from  urban  and  other  areas  of  increas- 
ing need.  The  excess  supplies  in  one  region 
could  not  be  shifted  to  urban  areas  without 
a  lengthy  and  costly  appeal  to  DOE  for  ap- 
proval. Meanwhile.  DOE  itself  was  interven- 
ing in  the  market  with  numerous  orders  re- 
directing oil  products  throughout  the 
nation. 

Thus,  the  allocation  program  lead  to  par- 
ticularly severe  shortages  of  specific  petrole- 
um products.  Directions  from  DOE  not  to 
draw  down  Inventories  of  gasoline  during 
the  spring  of  1979  (44  Fed.  Reg.  11202. 
11203.  Feb.  28,  1979),  and  to  build  up  distil- 
late stocks  (at  the  expense  of  gasoline), 
CV.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Response 
Plan:  Reducing  U.S.  Impact  on  the  World 
OtI  Market"  (April  1979),  page  6),  virtually 
guaranteed  motor  gasoline  shortages  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  1979.  Attempts  by 
DOE  to  adjust  the  regulations  to  alleviate 
these  imbalances  by  continuously  revising 
the  base  period  further  confused  the  situa- 
tion, as  suppliers  constantly  tried  to  adjust 
their  customer  entitlements  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  new  customers  assigned  to 
them  by  DOE. 

A  major  cost  of  these  regulatory  programs 
was  the  time  and  energy  wasted  while  mo- 
torists waited  in  long  gasoline  lines.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  as  much  as  144,000  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  per  day  may  have  been 
wasted  by  cars  waiting  in  line  in  1979. 

The  EPAA-mandated  price  controls  also 
exacerbated  the  Impact  of  shortages  by 
holding  the  cost  of  gasoline  substantially 
below  free  market  and  world  prices  even 
during  the  actual  shortage.  Had  prices  been 
permitted  to  respond  to  demand,  appropri- 
ate adjustments  to  consumption  would  have 
reduced  demand  to  the  level  of  available 
supplies.  Throughout  the  pericxl  when  the 
EPAA  was  In  effect,  artifically  low  prices  for 
crude  oil  and  refined  products  reduced  the 
incentive  for  domestic  petroleum  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  for  conservation  by  consum- 
ers of  petroleum  products.  The  regulations 
discouraged  investments  in  refinery  im- 
provements, since  any  costs  saved  from  such 
capital  expenditures  had  to  be  passed 
through  to  customers  in  the  form  of  lower 
product  prices.  And  the  "entitlements"  pro- 
gram, which  required  refiners  who  used 
lower-priced  domestic  crude  oil  to  pay  fees 
to  refiners  who  used  higher-priced  foreign 
crude  oil.  encouraged  refiners  to  buy  foreign 
crude  oil  by.  in  effect,  subsidizing  such  pur- 
chases. This  directly  increased  the  depend- 
ence of  the  United  States  on  imports  of  for- 
eign crude  oil.  In  addition,  the  "buysell " 
program,  by  requiring  large  refiners  to 
transfer  crude  oil  to  small  refiners  who 
often  had  limited  gasoline  production  capa- 
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bility.  also  reduced  available  gasoline  sup- 
plies. 

Under  the  EPAA,  the  nation's  dependence 
on  imported  oil  increased  from  over  6.1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  in  1974  to  over  8.2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  in  1978.  By  contrast, 
after  President  Reacan  decontrolled  petro- 
leum in  January,  1981,  oil  imports  and  con- 
sumption have  decreased  substantially, 
while  domestic  production  has  risen  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  a  decade,  and  explora- 
tion for  new  domestic  oil  has  increased  to 
record  levels. 

As  a  result.  OPEC's  grip  over  the  world  oil 
market  is  steadily  weakening,  and  the  price 
of  oil  has  declined  markedly.  Oil  imports  are 
down  to  4.2  million  barrels  per  day.  almost 
35%  below  1981.  Oil  well  completions  hit  a 
new  record  of  37,639  in  1981,  a  39.3%  in- 
crease over  the  1980  total.  Since  the  March, 
1981  peak,  the  price  of  motor  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil  had  declined  recently,  as 
has  the  spot  market  price  of  crude  oil— to 
well  under  $30  a  barrel. 

The  effects  of  President  Reagan's  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices  and  allocation  are  already 
clear:  a  major  reduction  in  the  nation's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  increased  do- 
mestic production.  The  vigorous  operation 
of  the  free  market  unshaclded  from  coun- 
terproductive government  control  in  only 
one  year  has  eased  the  energy  situation  in 
the  United  States  to  a  degree  which  pro- 
vides real  hope  for  United  States  energy  se- 
curity for  the  first  time  in  over  eight  years. 
D.  The  EPAA  imposed  severe  coats  and 
hardships 

Although  one  of  the  objectives  which  the 
price  and  allocation  regulations  was  sup- 
posed to  achieve,  according  to  the  EPAA. 
was  the  "minimization  of  economic  distor- 
tion," the  regulations  had  precisely  the  op- 
posite effect.  Because  they  distorted  normal 
market  mechanisms  and  forced  individuals 
to  seek  DOE  approval  for  virtually  every 
transaction  (or  to  face  the  scrutiny  of  a  sub- 
sequent audit),  the  regulations  Imposed  in- 
equities, hardships  and  unnecessary  costs  on 
many  individuals,  businesses,  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  In  a  statement  before  Con- 
gress, one  economist  estimated  that  the  gov- 
emments  cost  of  administering  the  petrole- 
um price,  allocation  and  entitlements  regu- 
lations alone  was  about  $135  million  annual- 
ly over  the  life  of  the  program.  The  direct 
cost  of  compliance  on  the  private  sector  was 
estimated  to  be  even  more  staggering— with 
annual  estimates  ranging  from  $650  million 
to  $3.7  billion.  As  aptly  noted  by  this  econo- 
mist, "This  is  an  awfully  high  price  to  pay 
for  a  system  that  creates  shortages  for  you." 

A  few  specific  examples  of  the  hardships 
created  by  the  EPAA  regulations  (some  of 
which  were  described  in  testimony  before 
Congress  on  the  SPAA) '  are  listed  below: 

1.  A  school  district  requested  DOE  approv- 
al to  be  assigned  a  new  supplier,  because  the 
supplier  had  persistently  defrauded  the 
school  district  by  billing  the  school  district 
for  more  fuel  than  it  delivered.  The  school 
district's  petition  noted  that  the  supplier 
had  been  convicted  of  theft.  Under  the  allo- 
cation regulations,  the  school  district,  how- 
ever, needed  the  DOEs  permission  to  obtain 
a  new  supplier.  What  probably  seemed  to 
the  school  district  to  be  an  open  and  shut 
case  became  an  intense  struggle  with  DOE. 
Despite  the  supplier's  fraud.  DOE  initially 
refused  to  permit  the  school  district  to  end 


its  contract  with  the  supplier.  It  was  not 
until  July  1,  1075.  nearly  four  months  after 
the  school  district  had  sought  DOE  permis- 
sion to  terminate  the  contract,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  court  had  made  the  determi- 
nation of  fraud,  and  after  the  school  district 
had  undertaken  a  costly  appeal  of  the 
DOE'S  decision,  that  the  DOE  finally  grant- 
ed the  school  district's  request.' 

2.  All  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  con- 
duct emissions  and  fuel  economy  tests,  pur- 
suant to  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  ("EPA")  requirements.  In  order  to 
Standardize  conditions  under  which  certain 
of  these  tests  are  conducted,  a  "certification 
quality  motor  gasoline"  is  used,  which  is 
supplied  by  one  oil  company  to  all  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  for  EPA  testing  pur- 
poses. This  special  gasoline  is  not  sold  at 
retail. 

In  1974  the  allocation  regulations  permit- 
ted auto  manufacturers  to  purchase  only 
the  amount  of  certification  gasoline  which 
they  brought  In  the  1972  base  period,  even 
though  their  needs  had  increased  because  of 
new  EPA  testing  requirements.  Beginning  in 
February  1974,  the  supplier  of  the  certifica- 
tion fuel  and  the  automakers  tried  to  obtain 
from  the  DOE  permission  to  fill  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers'  requirements.  Unless 
the  automakers  had  sufficient  certification 
fuel  to  complete  satisfactorily  all  EPA  tests 
by  August  1.  1974,  no  1975  model  year  vehi- 
cles could  be  shipped  after  August  1.  1974. 
This  would  have  meant  a  shutdown  of  the 
entire  automotive  industry.  However,  on 
July  9.  1974,  the  DOE  denied  the  request  of 
the  automakers  for  additional  certification 
gasoline.  Finally,  on  July  26.  1974.  only  five 
days  away  from  shutdown,  the  DOE  re- 
versed its  prior  decision  and  permitted  the 
automakers  to  obtain  their  needs  of  the  cer- 
tification fuel. 

As  a  result  of  changes  made  by  DOE  to 
the  base  period,  in  1979,  the  automakers 
again  were  faced  with  the  same  problem. 
And  once  again,  it  took  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time,  effort  and  money  to  obtain 
permission  from  DOE  for  automakers  to 
buy  their  required  amounts  of  certification 
gasoline. 

3.  A  North  Carolina  textile  manufacturer 
received  a  letter  In  early  1979  from  DOE  re- 
questing its  cooperation  in  reducing  indus- 
trial use  of  fuel  oil.  Wanting  to  do  its  part  to 
help  the  national  effort  while  complying 
fully  with  Federal  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols, the  Company  on  March  27.  1979.  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  ERA  for  permission 
to  use  propane,  which  was  at  that  time  in 
abundant  supply,  to  displace  fuel  oil.  At  the 
time  the  application  was  filed,  propane  was 
selling  at  approximately  19  cents  per  gallon. 

Despite  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a  deci- 
sion. ERA  took  no  action  upon  the  request. 
Finally,  on  October  11.  1979,  over  six  and 
one-half  months  later,  ERA  rejected  the  ap- 
plication on  the  grounds  that  "another 
energy  source,  which  is  in  good  supply,  can 
be  used. "  That  other  source  was  fuel  oil, 
which  only  seven  months  earlier  DOE  had 
been  urging  industrial  companies  to  con- 
serve. To  add  to  the  irony,  one  day  after 
ERA'S  letter  was  written,  on  October  12. 
1979.  DOE  issued  new  regulations  removing 
most  restrictions  on  use  of  propane,  to  be  ef- 
fective the  following  January  1,  1980.  By 
this  time  the  price  of  propane  had  increased 
to  over  60  cents  per  gallon,  making  use  of 

■Testimony  of  Roy  N.  Leidner  on  behalf  of  the      
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propane  much  less  attractive  than  it  had 
been  several  months  earlier. 

4.  While  propane  was  under  allocation  in 
the  mid-1970's,  an  industrial  corporation  at- 
tempted to  purchase  its  needs  for  the  win- 
ters of  1976-77  and  1977-78,  which  consisted 
of  over  3.0  million  gallons  for  each  season. 
At  that  time,  allcx^tions  for  propane  were 
determined  by  a  firm's  purchases  during  the 
April  1972-March  1973  base  period.  During 
the  base  period  the  corporation  had  pur- 
chased less  than  1.5  million  gallons,  since 
the  remainder  of  its  needs  were  filled  by 
previously  stored  Inventory,  {^ach  summer 
pleas  were  made  to  DOE  for  relief  from  the 
1.5  million  gallon  base-period  restriction. 
Permission,  however,  was  not  granted  by 
DOE  until  December  of  each  year— too  late 
to  be  of  use  for  that  winter.  To  meet  its 
needs,  the  corporation  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase over  6.0  million  gallons  of  foreign  pro- 
pane, at  a  much  greater  cost  and  with  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  U.S.  t>alance  of  pay- 
ments during  a  period  when  ample  supplies 
of  cheaper  domestic  propane  were  available. 

5.  The  regulations  were  so  complex  and 
pervasive  that  they  could  not  t>e  adequately 
enforced,  and  abuses  were  common.  For  ex- 
ample. E>OE  issued  Special  Rule  No.  9  in 
May  1979  which  allowed  some  farmers  and 
other  priority  users  to  obtain  100  percent  of 
their  current  requirements  for  diesel  fuel 
and  heatlrtg  oil.  According  to  press  reports 
at  the  time,  some  of  these  Individuals  re- 
portedly sold  the  excess  diesel  fuel  and 
heating  to  oil  dealers  on  the  "black 
market."  Moreover,  the  supplies  diverted  to 
these  users  inevitably  increased  the  severity 
of  the  shortage  to  others,  nearly  causing 
the  shutdown  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
of  1979  of  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  fleet, 
which  relied  on  diesel  oil.  This  would  have 
interrupted  shipments  of  critical  raw  mate- 
rials for  domestic  industry.  Truckers  who 
were  also  dependent  on  these  fuel  supplies 
staged  demonstrations  protesting  this  short- 
age. In  another  case,  a  construction  firm 
owner  was  able  to  obtain,  from  the  state's 

"emergency "  set-aside  reserve,  gasoline  to 
fuel  his  construction  vehicles  and  his  three 
luxury  cars.  (These  incidents  were  reported 
in  the  press:  New  York  Times,  p.  B-2 
(March  2,  1979),  Washington  Post.  p.  A-1 
(July  26,  1979)). 

6.  A  mining  complex  In  a  rural  area  had 
expanded  its  operations  in  1979  and  needed 
to  increase  its  allocation  of  gasoline  for  the 
additional  vehicles  which  it  was  operating. 
The  company  purchased  gasoline  at  whole- 
sale. Under  the  regulations,  the  only  way 
the  company  could  get  the  extra  gasoline  it 
needed  was  to  buy  it  from  retail  outlets. 
Only  three  small  rural  retail  outlets  were  lo- 
cated within  5  miles  of  the  complex.  Had 
the  company  tried  to  buy  gasoline  from 
these  outlets,  it  would  have  exhausted  the 
stations'  supplies  (which  were  tied  to  base 
period  levels),  leaving  nothing  for  local  resi- 
dents. The  company  finally  obtained  per- 
mission from  DOE  to  buy  additional  gaso- 
line at  wholesale,  but  only  after  a  costly 
appeal  pr(x:ess  which  took  nearly  a  year. 
The  order  took  so  long  to  t>e  Issued  that  less 
than  two  months  remained  before  the  end 
of  the  one-year  period  for  which  relief  had 
been  requested. 


III.  THX  SPAA  CONTAINS  MANY  SIMILARITIES  TO 
THX  EPAA  AND  WOULD  LIKELY  LEAD  TO  MANY 
OP  THE  SAME  PItOBLEMS 

A.  The  SPAA  authority  is  contrary  to  the  ad- 
ministration's market-based  energy  poli- 
cies 

President  Reagan,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, has  taken  the  opportunity  to  state  his 
unequiv(x»J  opposition  to  petroleum  price 
and  allocation  controls  (as  well  as  his  gener- 
al opposition  to  burdensome  Federal  regula- 
tory programs).  For  example.  President 
Reagan's  January  1980  Energy  Policy  Cam- 
paign Paper  stated: 

"I  favoi  elimination  ...  of  Federal  energy 
allocation  rules.  I  favor  Immediate  elimina- 
tion of  all  Federal  price  controls  on  oil.  .  . 

Most  recently  President  Reagan  spoke 
positively  of  the  removal  of  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  on  oil  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  message  when  he  said  that: 

"By  deregulating  oil  we  have  come  closer 
to  achieving  energy  independence  and 
helped  bring  down  the  (x>st  of  gasoline  and 
heating  fuel." 

And  the  President's  position  Is  perhaps 
best  summarized  In  the  recent  report  enti- 
tled "Promises- A  Progress  Report  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  First  Year  "  (January  1982). 
at  page  22: 

"Progress.- The  Administration  is  op- 
posed to  energy  allocation  rules  and  op- 
posed extension  of  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act.  Market  prices  rather 
than  government  management  will  provide 
proper  allocation  in  time  of  emergency.  In 
addition,  the  Administration  will  continue 
to  support  the  accelerated  filling  of  a  well- 
managed  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and 
will  encourage  Industry  to  accumulate  pe- 
troleum reserves  for  their  use.  This  known, 
predictable,  constant  policy  allows  energy 
consumers  to  make  appropriate  plans  of 
their  own  and  not  be  lulled  into  false  securi- 
ty by  a  big  federal  program  that  won't  work 
as  well  as  the  market-place  when/If  a  short- 
age occurs." 

Legislation  such  as  the  SPAA  would  send 
precisely  the  wrong  signal  to  the  private 
sector  about  the  Federal  Government's 
energy  policies  and  would  serve  as  a  power- 
ful disincentive  to  encouraging  free  market 
preparation  for  and  response  to  energy 
emergency  situations.  An  Independent  refin- 
er, faced  with  the  choice  of  negotiating  an 
expensive  long-term  contract  for  crude  oil 
now,  or  relying  on  spot  market  purchases 
and  counting  on  a  Federal  Government  ball- 
out,  would  be  encouraged  by  the  SPAA  to 
take  a  chance  on  government  regulation  in 
the  future.  And  an  industrial  plant  engi- 
neer, wanting  to  put  In  alternate  fuel  facili- 
ties, or  energy  conservation  equipment,  or 
additional  storage  capacity,  will  find  that 
his  chances  for  getting  scarce  investment 
dollars  from  his  management  would  be  seri- 
ously harmed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
SPAA.  Once  a  company  makes  the  decision 
to  rely  on  the  Federal  Government  In  an 
emergency,  the  company  becomes  trans- 
formed Into  an  advocate  for  use  of  such  gov- 
ernment authorities— another  voice  oppos- 
ing the  free  market. 
B.  There  are  many  similarities  between  the 

SPAA  and  the  old  EPAA 
There  are  many  problems  with  the  SPAA. 
Through  its  requirement  for  regulations  es- 
tablishing a  crude  oil  sharing  program,  in- 
tricate priorities  among  users,  and  Federal 
approval  of  State  energy  programs,  this  leg- 
islation would  require  the  reestablishment 
of  the  vast  myriad  of  Federal  regulations 
over  oil  and  an  elaborate  Federal  bureaucra- 


cy with  significantly  larger  manpower  re- 
quirements than  currently  budgeted  and  au- 
thorized. This  flies  directly  in  the  face  of 
President  Reagan's  achievements,  an- 
nounced in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
regarding  the  substantial  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral regulations: 

■"Together,  we  have  cut  the  growth  of  new 
Federal  regulations  nearly  in  half.  In  1981 
there  were  23,000  fewer  pages  in  the  Federal 
Register,  which  lists  new  regulations,  than 
there  were  in  1980." 

Some  of  the  SPAA  provisions  which  are 
particularly  similar  to  those  in  the  old 
EPAA,  are  the  following: 

SPAA  Section  271  (Findings).- This  sec- 
tion contains  the  Congressional  findings 
that  national  security  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  country  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  authority  to  allocate  "petrole- 
um products"  during  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage.  This  is  very  similar  to 
EPAA  Section  2(a). 

SPAA  Section  272  (Purposes).— This  sec- 
tion states  that  its  purposes  are  to  give  the 
President  "limited"  and  "temporary  "  discre- 
tionary authority  to  allocate  oil  during  a  pe- 
troleum shortage  and  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse domestic  effects  of  such  a  shortage. 
This  is  very  similar  to  EPAA  Section  2(b). 

SPAA  Section  274  (Promulgation  of 
Standby  Regulations.— The  SPAA  requires 
the  President  to  develop  standby  regula- 
tions, to  be  promulgated  within  180  days  of 
enactment  of  the  statute.  This  section  per- 
mits the  President  to  include  any  type  of 
price  control  authority  (Including  "margin" 
control  authority)  In  the  standby  regula- 
tion: but  only  if  he  makes  a  finding  that 
such  pricing  authority  Is  "necessary  to 
ensure  effective  Implementation"  of  the  al- 
location regulation.  The  Conference  Report 
expressly  states  that  ""this  phrase  should 
not  be  read  narrowly, "  and  notes  that  the 
phrase  could  encompass  "achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  the  purposes  of  the  regula- 
tion itself,  or  the  objectives  of  any  of  the 
provisions  "  of  this  bill.  The  President  clear- 
ly has  broad  discretion  to  impose  price  con- 
trols. In  addition,  the  Conference  Report 
makes  clear  that  the  SPAA  is  intended  to 
give  the  President  "maximum  flexibility  " 
with  regard  to  oil  allocation.  The  Report  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  SPAA  confers  on  the 
President  authority  to  "choose  to  limit  allo- 
cations to  a  single  category  of  petroleum 
product,  to  certain  classes  of  end-users,  or  to 
allocation  of  crude  oil  among  refiners."  Sec- 
tion 274  of  the  SPAA  is  very  similar  to  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  EPAA. 

SPAA  Section  276  (Priorities).- This  sec- 
tion Incorporates  essentially  verbatim  the 
priorities  of  EPAA  Section  4(b)(1).  The  sec- 
tion requires  that  the  standby  regulation 
provide  "to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble" for  nine  stated  objectives,  which  are  in- 
herently contradictory. 

SPAA  Section  277.— This  section  requires 
the  President  to  Include  an  "optional"  crude 
oil-sharing  program  In  the  standby  regula- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  program— other- 
wise known  as  a  crude  oil  "'buy/sell"  pro- 
gram-is more  equitably  to  distribute  crude 
oil  among  domestic  refiners  at  equitable 
prices  by  enabling  refineries  whose  supplies 
of  crude  oil  have  been  disproportionately  re- 
duced to  purchase  oil  at  an  established  price 
from  other  refineries  more  favorably  situat- 
ed. A  crude  oil  buy/sell  program  was  imple- 
mented while  the  EPAA  was  in  effect,  pur- 
suant to  EPAA  Section  4. 

SPAA  Section  281.— This  section  provides, 
as  a  defense  to  breach  of  contract  actions, 
that  failure  to  share  or  exchange  oil  was 


caused  solely  by  compliance  with  the  Feder- 
al allocation  program.  This  is  similar  to 
EPAA  Section  6(c). 

SPAA  Section  284.— This  section  requires 
the  President  to  collect  information  on  the 
wholesale  and  retail  pricing,  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  oil  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  and 
it  specifically  refers  to  the  fact  that  this 
data  was  collected  for  purposes  of  Imple- 
menting the  EPAA. 

IV.  THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  OP  CONTINGENCY 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICIES  WHICH 
ARE  IN  PLACE  OR  UNDER  DEVELOPMENT  AT  DOE 
WHICH  WILL  ADE«UA"rELY  AND  APPROPRIATE- 
LY RESPOND  TO  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  SITUA- 
TIONS 

Beyond  question,  there  is  a  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  energy 
emergency  preparedness.  But.  it  is  impor- 
tant to  carefully  define  the  proper  bound- 
aries of  Federal  activity  so  that  any  actions 
taken  at  the  Federal  level  are  not  intrusive 
and  counter-productive,  as  past  programs 
under  EPAA  clearly  were. 

The  goal  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Program  at  DOE  is  to  reduce  the 
Nation"s  vulnerability  to  energy  supply  dis- 
ruptions, and  to  mitigate  any  Impacts  on 
the  nation  should  a  shortage  situation 
<x:cur.  The  strategy  to  achieve  these  goals  is 
to  rely  primarily  on  the  market-place  to  re- 
spond to  disruptions  in  energy  supplies.  Ac- 
cordingly DOE  is  examining  ways  to  reduce 
barriers  to  short-term  adjustments  in  the 
market-place.  We  have  abandoned  the 
policy  of  extensive  Federal  intervention 
which  has  proven  to  be  ineffective  in  previ- 
ous supply  disruptions,  such  as  oil  alloca- 
tion, price  controls,  and  mandatory  demand 
restraint  measures,  because,  as  noted  earli- 
er, they  created  or  exacerbated  the  adverse 
economic  and  social  impacts. 

True  preparedness  to  respond  to  energy 
emergencies  does  not  rest  In  having  written 
"plans"  on  the  shelf.  Such  documents  are 
rarely  If  ever  useful  In  a  real  emergency,  be- 
cause the  situations  they  are  designed  to 
cover  cannot  anticipate  all  of  the  possible 
eventualities.  True  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness lies  in  developing  processes  for 
anticipating  and  responding  to  a  multitude 
of  potential  crisis  situations.  Preparedness  is 
a  constantly  evolving,  constantly  changing 
set  of  strategies,  which  are  continually 
adapted  to  new  foreign  and  domestic  cir- 
cumstances. In  short,  preparedness  is  being 
able  to  solve  real  world  problems,  not  Just 
t>eing  able  to  write  about  how  to  solve  hypo- 
thetical ones.  That  is  the  difference  be- 
tween being  prepared,  and  Just  developing 
plans.  And  this  explains  what  DOE  is  now 
doing. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  wide 
range  of  authority  at  present  to  deal  with 
energy  emergencies.  Sections  202  and  251  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (P.L.  94-163)  authorize  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  obligations  under  the 
International  B^nergy  Program,  including  to 
restrict  the  public  and  private  use  of  energy. 
The  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1979  (P.L.  96-102)  authorizes  restrictions  on 
the  end-use  of  energy.  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (P.L.  81-774.  50  U.S.C.  App. 
2061.  et  seq.)  provides  authority  to  allocate 
oil  supplies  for  national  defense  purposes 
should  it  bec^ome  necessary  during  a  major 
disruption.  Executive  Order  11490.  as 
amended,  assigns  emergency  preparedness 
functions  to  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  solid  fuels,  and  elec- 
tric power.  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (P.L. 
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95-620)  and  the  waiver  authority  under  sec- 
tion IKXf)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
menta  of  1977  (P.L.  95-95,  42  US.C.  7410) 
encourage  fuel  switching  and  increased  effi- 
ciency in  fuel  use. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  792  et  seq.).  provides  an  additional 
legislative  mandate  to  deal  with  electricity- 
related  emergencies,  such  as  issuing  orders 
for  emergency  interconnections  and  review- 
ing electricity  emergency  plans.  Section 
232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(P.L.  87-794)  provides  authority  to  impose 
fees  and  quotas  on  oil  imports  based  upon 
findings  that  oil  Imports  threaten  national 
security.  Sections  301  to  304  of  the  Natural 
Oaa  Policy  Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-621)  provide 
emergency  authority  related  to  natural  gas 
supplies  during  a  severe  shortage.  Section 
607  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978  (PL.  95-617)  provides  authority 
to  prohibit  the  burning  of  natural  gas  by 
any  electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation.  Authority  also  exists  under 
the  International  Emergency  Ek;onomic 
Power  Act  of  1978  (PL.  95-223)  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  to  deal  with  any  unusu- 
al and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy,  or  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975  (P.L.  94-163)  provides 
for  drawdown  and  distribution  of  the  SPR 
oil  during  a  severe  supply  Interruption,  and 
a  plan  for  such  distribution  was  allowed  by 
Congress  to  become  effective  In  1979.  And. 
during  a  severe  interruption,  if  there  is  a 
need  to  have  NPR  surge  production  the 
President  can  ask  the  Congress  for  such  au- 
thority by  amending  the  hfPR  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-258).  OOE  can  also  request 
State  increases  in  production  limits  for  oil 
and  gas  fields. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  energy 
emergency  preparedness  programs  now  un- 
derway at  DOE: 

Adequate  Levels  of  Oil  Stocks.— Since  the 
basic  problem  of  a  major  energy  supply  dis- 
ruption is  the  economy's  difficulty  in  ad- 
Justing  rapidly,  one  useful  solution  is  to  de- 
velop adequate  crude  oil  stocks  that  can  be 
drawn  down  in  an  emergency.  Both  private 
and  Government-owned  stocks  are  effective 
in  dealing  with  oil  supply  disruptions,  asso- 
ciated economic  losses  and  national  security 
threats.  The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
an  important  part  of  this  program.  This  Re- 
serve is  about  one-third  filled,  with  over  244 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil— more  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  Reserve  over  a 
year  ago.  The  SPR,  when  filled  to  750  mil- 
lion barrels  by  1990,  may  help  deter  politi- 
cally Inspired  disruptions  of  U.S.  imports  as 
well  as  be  used  during  a  major  oil  emergen- 
cy. 

In  addition  to  our  commitment  to  the 
SPR,  we  want  to  encourage  the  buildup  of 
private  stocks  by  suppliers  and  large  con- 
sumers l>efore  an  emergency,  and  we  are 
working  to  remove  disincentives  for  private 
stockbulldlng.  For  example,  we  are  working 
with  the  electric  utility  Industry  to  see  If 
higher  levels  of  oil  supplies  should  be  per- 
mitted by  sUte  utility  commissions.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  very  passage  of  the  SPAA 
would  constitute  a  major  disincentive  for 
private  stockpiling.  In  addition,  we  are 
studying  the  relationship  of  public  stocks  to 
private  stocks,  in  order  more  fully  to  under- 
stand how  and  when  to  encourage  private 
sector  stock  building  activity. 

Developing  Essential  Information.— To 
meet  statutory  requirements  or  to  fulfill  our 
public  responsibilities,  in  emergencies  it  is 


essential  for  the  Department  to  analyze  cer- 
tain information  and  disseminate  it  to  the 
public.  For  this  reason  we  are  developing  a 
public  Information  plan  which  will  lead  to 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  need 
for  energy  emergency  preparedness  before  a 
crisis  occurs,  and  which  will  provide  effec- 
tive communications  during  a  crisis.  A  task 
force  has  been  set  up  at  DOE  to  address  this 
issue,  and  a  review  is  underway  to  determine 
what  emergency  public  information  needs 
would  be.  based  upon  past  experience,  and 
projections  for  future  problems. 

We  now  have,  and  are  improving  a  dally 
Energy  Situation  Report— an  'early  warn- 
ing "  system  to  provide  accurate  and  timely 
assessments  of  domestic  and  international 
energy  markets  and  conditions.  In  addition, 
we  are  developing  a  rapid  information  re- 
trieval and  analytical  capability  utilizing 
EIA  data  and  expertise.  We  are  undertaking 
such  work  with  the  help  of  the  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  and  other  rele- 
vant E>OE  offices.  Armed  with  such  timely 
intelligence,  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  first  time,  will  be  In  a  position  to  help 
avoid  potential  shortages,  rather  than  Just 
react  to  them.  This  a  major  step  forward  In 
our  preparedness  activities,  and  allows  us  to 
anticipate  potential  problems  rather  than 
Just  reacting  to  them. 

SPR  and  NPR  Planning.- DOE  has  In 
draft  form  an  SPR  Distribution  Manage- 
ment Plan  which  identifies  logistical,  legal, 
and  managerial  requirements  to  distribute 
and  use  crude  oU  from  the  SPR.  This  draft 
Is  now  being  revised.  We  are  also  evaluating 
and  developing  alternate  drawdown  ap- 
proaches for  SPR  use  In  potential  crises.  A 
drawdown  plan  is  In  place  now,  having  been 
submitted  to  Congress  in  1979.  (10  C.F.R. 
Part  220.)  This  plan  permits  needed  flexibil- 
ity in  distribution  of  SPR  volumes.  And  we 
are  studying  ways  the  NPR  can  be  used 
during  various  possible  emergency  situa- 
tions. A  procedure  for  surge  NPR  produc- 
tion has  already  t>een  devised. 

International  Programs.- DOE  is  develop- 
ing contingency  plans  for  a  National  Emer- 
gency Sharing  Organization  and  a  mecha- 
nism to  backstop  voluntary  offers  by  United 
States  oil  companies  should  the  lEA  emer- 
gency system  be  triggered.  A  standby  regu- 
latory procedure  was  issued  by  DOE  in  1979. 
and  we  are  evaluating  whether  It  still  meets 
today's  needs.  (10  C.F.R.  Parts  209,  218.)  We 
are  also  developing  plans  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  lEA's  Allocation  System 
Test-4  in  the  spring  of  1983.  This  test  and 
the  preparations  for  it  will  permit  further 
planning  for  DOE's  International  obliga- 
tions. 

Supporting  Defense  Preparedness.— Sever- 
al plans  to  support  defense  preparedness  are 
under  development.  Including  National  Oil 
Board  plans  to  support  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  NATO  Civil  Emergency  Plan- 
ning Organization  and  the  NATO  Wartime 
on  Organization.  We  are  also  developing 
plans  to  Implement  the  Defense  Production 
Act  requirements  to  ensure  energy  supplies 
for  national  defense  needs.  We  have  estab- 
lished interim  DPA  procedures  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  based  upon  a  draft 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  and  are 
now  working  with  DOT.  DOC,  and  Treasury 
to  finalize  these  priKedures.  Other  pro- 
grams are  reviewing  DOE's  Interagency  co- 
ordination for  various  emergency  purposes, 
including  responding  to  requests  for  Jones 
Act  waivers. 

Coordinating  With  Other  Agencies,  States 
and  Localities,  and  the  Private  Sector.— 
Government  cannot  and  should  not  attempt 


to  accomplish  the  emergency  preparedness 
task  alone.  To  obtain  needed  industry  ex- 
pertise in  planning  for  and  during  energy 
emergencies,  we  are  revitalizing  the  long 
dormant  Executive  Manpower  Reserves— 
the  Emergency  Electric  Power  Reserve,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Reserve  and 
the  Emergency  Solid  Fuels  Reserve.  The 
first  EEPA  meeting  In  over  2  years  was  held 
on  February  10.  1982.  and  we  have  draft 
handbooks  now  prepared.  The  Reserves  will 
provide  a  role  for  both  energy  producers 
and  consumers  as  well  as  for  State  and  local 
governments,  financial  Institutions,  and 
other  businesses,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  with- 
out establishing  a  permanent  government 
bureaucracy.  We  are  also  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  one  or  more  energy 
emergency  preparedness  advisory  commit- 
tees, to  help  coordinate  voluntary  public 
preparations  for  and  responses  to  energy 
emergencies.  A  draft  charter  and  workplan 
have  been  prepared. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  we  have  re- 
sponsibility to  coordinate  our  activities  with 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  as  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  To  faclllUte  com- 
munication, we  malnUin  the  DIALCOM 
electronic  mall  system  with  most  SUtes,  the 
Regional  Electric  Reliability  Councils, 
energy  associations  and  their  regional  and 
sUte  affiliates.  DOE  is  also  examining  ways 
to  improve  communications  with  SUte  and 
local  govemmenu.  We  have  met  with  sever- 
al sUle  and  local  government  associations 
and  are  setting  up  a  schedule  of  regular 
meetings  to  coordinate  SUte  and  Federal 
emergency  energy  programs. 

Vulnerability  Studies —Because  energy  is 
critical  to  national  security  and  defense 
needs,  our  planning  also  assesses  vulnerabil- 
ity to  terrorism,  sabotage,  and  accidents  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  the  electric  utility  net- 
work, natural  gas  and  petroleum  pipelines, 
and  other  parts  of  the  energy  system.  We 
have  a  number  of  specific  projecU  under- 
way in  this  area,  which  should  be  completed 
in  calendar  year  1982. 

Planning  for  Responding  to  Domestic 
Energy  Emergency  Situations.- In  addition 
to  the  measures  and  authorities  discussed 
above.  DOE  (along  with  other  agencies)  is 
studying  the  economic  effecU  of  potential 
energy  supply  disruptions,  and  possible  miti- 
gation measures. 

We  are  also  identifying  and  developing 
plans  for  removing  regulatory,  environmen- 
tal, technical  and  economic  barriers  to  effi- 
cient emergency  energy  use.  We  are  also  ex- 
amining SUte  regulatory  restrictions  that 
could  be  temporarily  lifted  to  increase  oil 
surge  production.  Draft  strategies  were  com- 
pleted last  summer,  and  are  now  being  re- 
viewed to  determine  how  they  fit  into  the 
DOE'S  current  energy  emergency  prepared- 
ness programs. 

We  have  esUblished  an  Alert  Coordina- 
tion System  for  electricity  and  other  fuels, 
which  provides  a  mechanism  for  a  watch  of- 
ficer to  be  assigned  on  a  24-hour  basis,  and 
routed  weekly.  This  person  is  immediately 
contacted  in  the  event  of  an  energy  problem 
or  emergency,  and  has  an  esUblished  pr(x:e- 
dure  for  contracting  the  appropriate 
person(s)  in  DOE.  whatever  the  hour,  to 
help  resolve  the  problem.  This  system  has 
already  been  utilized  successfully  most  re- 
cently to  help  obUln  supplies  of  aviation 
gasoline  for  an  aerial  search  late  one 
evening.  And  we  were  able  to  obUln  this 
result  by  working  cooperatively  with  poten- 
tial suppliers,  without  the  need  for  manda- 
tory regulatory  programs. 


How  will  America  be  prepared  to  respond 
appropriately  to  a  possible  energy  emergen- 
cy? The  answer  Is  "Very  Well."  DOE  now 
has  In  place,  and  is  constantly  improving, 
emergency  Information  systems  which  will 
provide  advance  knowledge  of  possible 
energy  emergency  situations,  so  potential 
responses  can  be  prepared  In  advance  to 
head  off  the  problem  before  It  occurs. 

Can  solutions  to  energy  emergency  prob- 
lems be  accomplished  without  resort  to 
mandatory  regulatory  programs?  The 
answer  is  "Yes."  There  is  little  that  you  can 
do  with  a  mandatory  program  that  you 
cannot  do  with  a  volunUry.  cooperative  pro- 
gram. But  without  volunUry  cooperation, 
all  of  the  mandatory  programs  in  the  world 
will  be  a  failure.  When  It  appears  that  a  pos- 
sible energy  emergency  is  on  the  horizon, 
the  Department  of  Energy  fully  Intends  to 
work  with  the  private  sector,  serving  as  a 
catalyst  to  bring  appropriate  parties  togeth- 
er, cooperatively  to  work  out  the  problem 
and  to  find  real-world,  practical  solutions. 
The  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  to  provide  needed  Information,  and 
to  facUiUte  the  operation  of  the  market- 
place, with  needed  regiilatory  and  other 
waivers  or  authorities.  The  various  execu- 
tive reserve  programs  which  are  being  revi- 
talized, and  the  other  Interactive  programs 
with  sUte  and  local  governments  will  pro- 
vide a  ready  mechanism  for  achieving  these 
results. 

What  if  the  emergency  becomes  so  severe 
that  the  national  security  and  welfare  Is  en- 
dangered, can  the  Federal  government  still 
respond  effectively  to  deal  with  such  a 
crisis?  Again,  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  As  was 
listed  earlier,  there  are  a  host  of  authorities 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  bona  fide  crises  which  seriously  affect 
national  security  or  which  significantly  en- 
dangers health  or  property.  But  these  types 
of  occurrences  are,  thankfully,  the  excep- 
tion. And  even  In  such  circumstances,  as  In 
most  if  not  all  other  situations,  there  may 
well  be  no  need  for  Federal  government  In- 
volvement 111  ail  Interventionist  and  manda- 
tory maimer.  Over  220  million  Americans 
know  how  to  make  America  work— the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  help  them 
do  it  when  such  help  is  truly  needed,  and  to 
get  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  not. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  one  or  two  para- 
graphs from  this  report.  The  report 
states: 

During  the  Iranian  revolution  in  1979, 
DOE  made  no  less  than  27  changes  to  Its 
motor  gasoline  and  middle  distillate  alloca- 
tion regulations,  often  on  an  od  hoc  basis 
without  benefit  of  regulatory  analysis  and 
prior  public  comment.  In  several  cases,  such 
as  the  crucial  regulations  concerning  the 
base  period  for  purposes  of  motor  gasoline 
allocation,  the  regulatory  amendments  were 
made  effective  on  Issuance,  with  no  sidvance 
notice  and  without  the  requirement  for 
prior  written  conmient. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  which  were  Issued, 
a  host  of  regulatory  interpreUtlons  of  the 
regulations  were  generated  by  the  rules' 
complexity.  The  Office  of  Petroleum  Oper- 
ations was  responsible  for  administering  the 
all(x:atlon  regulations,  from  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  headquarters  and  from  the  vari- 
ous regional  offices.  Each  of  the  numerous 
regulatory  changes  caused  a  multitude  of 
telephone  Inquiries,  averaging  as .  many  as 
1200  per  week  during  May  and  June  of  1979 
in  one  regional  office  alone.  Similar  in- 
creases occurred  In  the  numbers  of  petitions 


received  by  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals under  which  parties  experiencing  spe- 
cial Inequities  or  hardships  could  apply  for 
relief.  During  the  period  from  March 
through  September  1979,  the  OHA  received 
over  15,000  such  petitions.  Despite  extraor- 
dinary efforts  by  many  officials,  this  torrent 
of  regulations  and  requests  for  relief  pro- 
duced inevlUble  delays  In  resolving  the  peti- 
tions. The  <3eneral  Accounting  Office  deter- 
mined in  a  1980  study  that  90  percent  of  the 
OHA  headquarters  backlog,  and  21  percent 
of  the  regional  office  backlog,  was  over  6 
months  old. 

Mr,  President,  these  examples 
simply  point  anew  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  allocate 
oil  effectively  in  a  disruption.  It  causes 
disruption  of  the  marketplace.  It  does 
not  allow  supply  to  move  as  freely  as  it 
would  or  as  efficiently  as  it  would  if 
there  were  not  Government  interven- 
tion, and  it  does  virtually  nothing 
without  protecting  the  poor,  about 
whom  we  hear  so  much  when  we  talk 
of  price  controls,  A  plan  to  protect  the 
poor  would  be  a  plan  to  get  the  money 
for  the  poor  to  pay  for  the  higher  oil 
prices,  while  not  Impeding  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  market  by  forcing  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  allocation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  5  seconds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

tntANIM OUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  on  the 
floor,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  others  primarily  interested  in  this 
measure.  I  believe  the  request  I  am 
about  to  make  has  been  cleared  all 
around. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
occur  on  the  measure  at  not  later  than 
5  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection.  I  would 
like  to  get  one  question  answered: 
Would  Mr.  Metzenbaum  be  assured  of 
10  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  With  that  assur- 
ance? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  stated  that  the  time  would  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  BAKER,  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
between  now  and  5  p.m.  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
object.  This  will  mean  there  will  be  a 
vote  up  or  down  occurring  at  5  p.m. 


and  there  will  be  no  other  intervening 
votes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  up  or  down  and  at 
5  p.m. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

How  much  time  remains  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  5  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
ekbaum). 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  administration's  energy  policy  can 
be  summed  up  In  one  sentence:  "Let  us 
leave  It  up  to  the  oil  companies." 

Last  year,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  were  cut  from  the  budgets  of 
the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute, 
the  solar  energy  and  energy  conserva- 
tion bank  and  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  administration  said  there 
was  no  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  solar  energy.  They 
told  us  in  effect,  that  If  solar  energy  Is 
worth  doing,  the  oil  companies  will  do 
it. 

When  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  eliminated  from  Federal  con- 
servation programs,  we  were  told  there 
was  no  longer  a  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  industries,  small 
businesses,  farmers,  and  residential 
users  to  consume  less  energy  and  to 
use  our  resources  more  efficiently. 
High  prices,  the  administration  said, 
would  insure  that  our  Nation  will  use 
less  energy. 

The  same  rationale  was  given  for  the 
coal  gasification  facilities  that  were 
zeroed  out.  for  the  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees for  gasohol  plants  that  will  not 
be  built,  and  for  the  serious  cutbacks 
in  fossil  fuel  research  and  develop- 
ment. "No  need  to  worry."  Secretary 
Edwards  assured  us.  "The  oil  compa- 
nies will  provide." 
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Now.  the  President  has  decided  to 
veto  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  and  in  so  doing,  the  adminis- 
tration is  saying,  once  again:  "Let  us 
leave  it  up  to  the  oil  companies." 

If  there  is  another  supply  cutoff 
from  the  Middle  E^ast.  the  oil  compa- 
nies will  decide  who  will  get  the  scarce 
supplies  of  crude  oil,  gasoline,  and 
heating  oil.  And  the  oil  companies,  not 
the  Federal  Government,  will  decide 
what  the  price  will  be  for  the  fuels 
that  make  this  country  rim. 

The  President  claimis  that  this  bill 
would  place  him  in  a  straitjacket. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  broad 
discretion  to  decide  if  and  when  price 
and  allocation  controls  should  be  im- 
posed. It  gives  to  the  President  the 
option  to  go  to  a  crude  sharing  pro- 
gram for  refiners  before  Implementing 
a  full-blown  price  and  allocation  plan. 

I  do  not  call  that  a  straitjacket.  It  is 
a  very,  very  modest  proposal  that 
many  of  us  in  Congress  do  not  think 
goes  nearly  far  enough.  But  it  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  country  is  still 
vulnerable  to  another  supply  disrup- 
tion. We  know  from  past  experience 
that  in  the  event  of  another  oil  emer- 
gency, we  had  better  have  standby  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  problem. 

It  is  not  beyond  imagination.  Mr. 
President,  that  a  revolution  could 
occur  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  we  may 
in  the  future  see.  on  a  larger  scale,  a 
replay  of  the  bombing  of  oil  facilities 
that  took  place  in  the  opening  phase 
of  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq. 

And  there  is  no  guarantee  that  ter- 
rorists' action  might  not  at  some  point 
cut  off  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

What  would  be  the  Impact  of  our 
having  to  face  a  crisis  of  this  kind 
without  the  legal  authority  to  impose 
price  and  allocation  controls? 

For  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  and 
for  the  millions  of  people  living  in 
rural  areas,  it  would  mean  devastating 
increases  in  energy  prices. 

The  cost  of  delivering  refined  prod- 
ucts to  sparsely  populated  areas  has 
always  been  higher  than  in  urban 
areas. 

Because  of  the  higher  costs  and 
lower  profits,  oil  companies  have  al- 
ready begun  to  pull  out  of  several 
rursd  markets  in  the  Midwest  and 
Great  Plains. 

Small  refiners  that  supply  farmers 
with  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  to  nm 
their  farm  equipment  and  irrigation 
wells  are  already  going  bankrupt  be- 
cause they  can  no  longer  obtain  reli- 
able crude  supplies.  Just  look  at 
Energy  Cooperative,  Inc..  a  farmer- 
owned  refinery  in  Indiana,  which  went 
bankrupt  after  price  and  allocation 
controls  were  removed  in  January 
1981.  That  was  not  an  inefficient,  tea- 
kettle refinery.  The  farmers  had  spent 


$140  million  upgrading  the  150,000 
barrel-a-day  operation.  That  refinery 
could  do  whatever  Exxon's  refineries 
could  do.  But  E.C.I,  simply  could  not 
get  crude  oil  at  the  price  Exxon  could. 

In  the  event  of  a  supply  disruption, 
farmers  will  now  be  totally  dependent 
on  the  major  oil  companies  to  serve 
them.  If  the  majors  are  already  pull- 
ing out  of  rural  markets  because  they 
can  make  more  money  in  urban  areas, 
what  guarantee  is  there  that  farmers 
will  be  able  to  get  reasonably  priced 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  in  an  emergen- 
cy? The  answer,  of  course,  is  none. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  farmers' 
problems.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
they  would  be  able  to  have  enoiyth 
fuel  to  plant  and  harvest  their  crops 
and  get  them  to  market.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  Senator  Ford  and  I 
offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  in  committee  and  included  in 
this  bill,  to  restore  the  allocation  pri- 
orities contained  in  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  One  of 
those  priorities  would  assure  that  our 
Nation's  farmers  would  be  able  to  get 
reliable  fuel  supplies  in  an  emergency. 

Having  no  standby  price  and  alloca- 
tion authority  also  means  that  in  an 
emergency,  the  major  oil  companies 
will  be  able  once  again  to  declare  open 
season  on  the  independent  gasoline 
marketers  and  nonbranded  service  sta- 
tions. During  the  1973  Arab  embargo, 
thousands  of  independent  marketers 
went  out  of  business  because  the 
majors  and  the  Independent  refiners 
refused  to  sell  them  gasoline.  The 
major  oil  companies  already  have  ex- 
cessive market  power  In  the  retail  gas- 
oline business.  And  If  the  Independent 
marketers  are  unable  during  a  supply 
shortfall  to  obtain  gasoline  we  can  be 
sure  that  competition  at  the  pump  will 
decline  even  further. 

Mr.  President,  supply  emergencies 
mean  pain  and  suffering  for  millions 
of  small  businesses.  Some  of  that  pain 
and  suffering  Is  unavoidable.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  major  oil  companies 
and  large  refiners  should  be  able  to 
use  a  supply  emergency  as  the  excuse 
for  driving  thousands  of  independent 
marketers  and  nonbranded  dealers  out 
of  business  and  taking  over  their 
market  share. 

When  the  bill  was  amended  to  estab- 
lish a  crude  sharing  program  for  Inde- 
pendent refiners.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  that  required  that  any  re- 
finer that  obtained  needed  crude  sup- 
plies to  stay  in  business  had  to  sell  the 
refined  products  from  this  crude  to  its 
existing  customers  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  Independent  refiners  like 
Crown.  Clark.  Ashland,  and  Hess  tend 
to  be  the  primary  suppliers  of  Inde- 
pendent marketers  and  nonbranded 
dealers.  But  these  Independent  refin- 
ers also  own  hundreds  of  their  own 
retail  stations.  Without  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  part  of  this  bill,  the 
refiners  will  be  able  to  keep  all  of  their 


own  new  supplies  for  their  own  out- 
lets. That  is  wrong.  Mr.  President.  But 
that  is  what  the  President's  policy  of 
"let's  leave  it  up  to  the  oil  companies" 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  shortsighted  and 
imprudent  decision  to  veto  this  bill  is 
contrary  to  this  Nation's  best  Inter- 
ests. 

By  taking  this  step,  the  administra- 
tion is  lulling  the  American  people  to 
sleep. 

And  by  telling  us  that  the  energy 
crisis  is  over,  and  that  we  are  no 
longer  vulnerable  to  a  supply  disrup- 
tion from  OPEC,  the  administration  is 
creating  a  sense  of  false  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  issue  with 
respect  to  this  bill  is  a  very  simple  one. 
The  question  is  whether  the  American 
people  will  put  their  confidence  in  the 
oil  companies  of  this  country  to  be  fair 
to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country  or 
will  they  put  their  confidence  in  the 
President. 

Congress  has  said  in  loud  and  clear 
tones  that  we  are  prepared  to  put  our 
confidence  in  the  President,  not  in  the 
oil  companies  of  this  country,  and  by 
our  vote  today  we  will  be  indicating 
whether  or  not  we  support  the  right  of 
the  President  to  make  that  decision, 
not  support  him  with  respect  to  the 
veto,  but  support  him  with  respect  to 
putting  our  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment should  there  be  a  shortfall  of 
supply,  or  whether  we  are  willing  to 
put  our  confidence  in  the  oil  compa- 
nies of  this  country. 

I  do  hope  that  this  Senate  sees  fit  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  one  final  argument. 

This  Nation  should  not  be  without  a 
policy  in  the  event  of  yet  another  oil 
supply  disruption.  Price  controls  and 
Government  allocations  in  the  face  of 
a  disruption  is  a  failed  policy.  Time 
after  time  after  time  we  have  learned 
this. 

Letting  the  market  alone  do  the  job 
without  addressing  the  questions  of 
equity  is  not  an  acceptable  policy. 

There  is  a  third  alternative.  That  is 
allowing  the  market  to  allocate  oil.  al- 
lowing the  market  efficiency  to  assure 
supply  in  regions  of  need,  and  address- 
ing the  equity  question  directly  by  al- 
lowing for  recycling  of  increased  wind- 
fall profit  tax  dollars  back  to  needy 
consumers  in  the  form  of  tax  cuts  or 
direct  income  maintenance  payments. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  never  get  to 
that  third  siltemative  without  sustain- 
ing the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  and 
give  Congress  one  more  chance  to 
Indeed  develop  a  sound  emergency  pre- 
paredness energy  policy. 


I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  fifty-four  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  think  we  are 
ready  to  vote.  I  do  not  suppose  we  are 
going  to  change  anyone's  mind  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  only 
by  saying  that  the  alternative,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  sug- 
gested and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
earlier  held  forth  as  an  alternative 
and  urged  be  adopted  was  voted  on  by 
the  Senate  on  October  29,  1981.  The 
vote  was  8  yeas,  88  nays. 

It  is  not  an  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  vote  for  a 
failed  plan.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  50  separate 
allocation  and  price  control  plans  In  50 
separate  States,  or  whether  we  will 
have  some  kind  of  a  uniform  national 
policy. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  marketplace  has  demonstrated 
Its  ability  or  inability  to  allocate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  earlier  today  pointed  out 
most  people  looking  back  look  at  1973 
and  1979.  but  particularly  1979,  saying, 
"Obviously  Government  controls  do 
not  work." 

And  what  was  it  that  was  causing 
the  trouble  In  1979?  We  had  tractors 
that  would  not  move  in  the  field, 
trucks  idle  at  interstate  truck  stops, 
fishing  boats  that  could  not  get  out  of 
the  harbor.  Why?  Because  of  a  short- 
age of  diesel  fuel  and  diesel  fuel  was 
not  under  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols. 

The  free  market  In  1979  failed,  and 
for  us  to  stand  and  idly  say  that  the 
free  market  if  given  the  opportunity 
will  work— it  has  been  tried  and  it 
failed,  and  that  is  what  the  issue  is. 

If  we  are  to  have  farmers  who  are 
able  to  get  what  they  need  at  the  end 
of  the  supply  line  in  the  truckstops 
across  the  country  and  other  areas  at 
the  end  of  the  distribution  system, 
then  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  what 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  Idaho 
has  just  said,  Mr.  President.  I  think  It 
is  important  to  point  out  when  you  are 
talking  about  the  food-producing  in- 
dustry of  this  country  you  are  not 
talking  about  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
having  the  time  that  maybe  the  free 
market  system  might  work.  If  you  do 
not  have  that  distillate  out  on  the 
farm  and  where  those  farms  are,  the 


areas  In  this  country  that  are  supplied 
by  the  Independents  and  the  small  re- 
fineries that  are  most  in  jeopardy  if 
you  do  not  have  that  distillate  there 
during  planting  season  on  a  24-hour 
notice,  you  lose  the  whole  year's  crop. 

The  same  thing  is  true  If  you  lose 
the  fall  harvest  season.  This  Is  Impor- 
tant not  just  for  the  people  who  live 
on  the  land,  the  family  farms,  and  the 
truckers  who  move  the  produce  that  If 
It  is  not  moved  spoils,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  consumers  of  this  Nation 
and  to  the  entire  economy  of  this 
Nation. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  that  impor- 
tant and  that  is  why  I  join  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Idaho  in 
what  he  is  attempting  to  do,  and  I 
salute  him  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  But  to  respond  to  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  that  the  farmers  In 
the  field  In  the  planting  season  are 
going  to  be  the  recipients  of  oil,  diesel, 
becaa<ie  the  Government  is  going  to 
see  that  they  get  that  oil,  in  my  view 
that  is  not  a  certainty.  I  have  placed  In 
the  record  at  least  15  examples  of 
where  the  Government  failed  to  pro- 
vide that  oil,  and  I  think  If  you  would 
look  carefully  at  the  record  you  will 
find  example  after  example  of  how 
the  market  moved  it  much  faster. 

The  fact  that  the  poor  would  be 
hurt,  they  are  not  hurt  if  you  address 
the  question  of  equity,  which  we  do  if 
you  recycle  tax  dollars  to  the  poor.  We 
will  never  get  to  that  point  unless  we 
sustain  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press  re- 
lease from  Delta  Airlines  In  support  of 
sustaining  the  President's  veto  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Press    Release— Airline    Applauds    Presi- 

DEifTiAL  Veto  of  Standby  Energy  Con- 
trols 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  22,  1982.— President 
Reagan's  veto  this  weekend  of  legislation 
granting  the  President  authority  to  impose 
a  wide  range  of  oil  price  controls  was  today 
hailed  as  a  major  victory  for  the  consumer. 
Applauding  Reagan's  action  was  David  C. 
Garrett.  Jr..  Delta  Air  Lines"  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  "This  vetoed  legis- 
lation," he  said,  ""was  very  similar  to  the 
controls  implemented  in  the  early  1970's. 
and  eliminated  in  early  1981.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  long  lines  at  the  gas  pumps  during 
those  times  of  oil  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols." 

"There  is  no  question  these  oil  price  con- 
trols were  miserable  failures.""  Garrett  said. 
"Oil  shortages  persisted,  lines  at  gas  pumps 
lengthened,  prices  rose,  and  the  nation  rap- 
Idly  grew  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  More- 


over, in  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
cause  of  these  problems,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  all  concluded 
that  the  energy  shortages  were  being  per- 
petuated by  the  goverTiment"s  own  price  and 
allocation  controls."' 

Garrett,  in  conunents  on  the  administra- 
tion's elimination  of  these  oil  price  controls 
in  1981,  said.  "This  was  a  significant  step  in 
solving  what  was  an  artlfically  prolonged 
energy  crisis  lasting  almost  a  decade.  By  dis- 
mantling the  burdensome  regulatory  appa- 
ratus and  subsidies  associated  with  these 
controls,  the  Reagan  administration  allowed 
the  market  to  regulate  Itself  naturally. 
Today  petroleum  consumption  has  declined, 
domestic  production  and  exploration  has  ac- 
celerated, oil  Imports  are  at  their  lowest 
level  since  1975.  and  prices  at  the  fuel  pump 
have  dropped  noticeably. 

'"At  long  last,"'  he  said  '"we  as  consumers 
have  good  reason  to  rejoice  as  petroleum 
product  prices  are  falling  and  supplies  are 
plentiful.  Shortages  will  obviously  occur  in 
the  future  and  we  must  learn  from  our  past 
mistakes.  By  vetolru  the  Standby  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  which  was  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  previous  controls,  the  President  has 
prevented  us  from  getting  burned  by  the 
same  match  twice.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  this  latest  legislation  to  give  us  reason  to 
believe  we  as  consumers  would  have  fared 
any  better  under  such  controls  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  this  body  vote  today  to 
override  President  Reagan's  veto  of 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
Our  Nation's  energy  history  demon- 
strates the  need  for  this  legislation, 
and  our  Nation's  energy  future  surely 
demands  it. 

President  Reagan  has  vetoed  this 
measure  on  the  assumption  that  the 
so-called  free  market  can  best  respond 
to  a  severe  interruption  of  our  petrole- 
um lifeline. 

This  Senator  would  seriously  ques- 
tion the  President's  assumption  about 
the  free  market.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  accept  some  respon- 
sibility for  managing  the  consequent 
crisis  during  the  disruption  of  our  oil 
supplies,  the  Nation  will  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  major  international  cor- 
porate giants  which  dominate  the  oil 
Industry.  These  companies  control  the 
access  to  nearly  all  of  our  domestic 
crude  oil  and  virtually  all  of  the  crude 
oil  imports. 

In  such  a  situation.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  term  "free 
market"  means  merely  that  "Big  Oil" 
is  free  to  do  whatever  it  wants  to  do. 

The  President  has  also  vetoed  this 
measure  because  he  t>elieves  that  no 
magic  Federal  plan  can  simply  make 
our  oil  disruption  vulnerability  go 
away. 

I  would  agree  with  the  President  on 
this  one  point.  Certainly  no  magic 
plan  is  t>eing  asserted  here  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  measure  was  not  passed  on 
the   assumption   that   it   would   be   a 
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cure-all  for  our  extreme  vulnerability 
on  this  matter. 

What  the  Congress  has  stated,  and 
stated  strongly,  is  that  this  is  a  nation- 
al problem  requiring  a  national  re- 
sponse, not  50  separate  State  plans. 

What  the  Congress  has  further 
stated  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  insure  that  the 
burden  of  a  severe  disruption  in  our  oil 
supplies  is  distributed  fairly.  Fairness 
is  the  key,  and  the  Congress  hopes  to 
provide  a  more  fair  method  of  dealing 
with  the  chaos  which  would  follow  a 
severe  oil  cutoff. 

The  legislation  which  the  President 
has  vetoed  merely  establishes  a  refer- 
ee role  for  the  Government,  a  neutral 
third  party  to  moderate  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President.  President 
Reagan  is  mandated  only  to  establish 
the  contingency  management  plan 
itself.  The  actual  implementation  of 
that  plan,  as  to  how  and  when,  is  left 
entirely  to  the  President's  discretion. 

The  important  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered here  is  that  we  would  have  a  plan 
on  the  shelf,  ready  to  be  used  when 
needed. 

Planning  for  a  crisis,  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis,  is  what  we  had  faced  in  1973 
and  again  in  1979.  Our  Nation's  lack  of 
preparedness  contributed  greatly  to 
our  ineffective  response  to  those  oil 
cutoffs. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  note  that 
President  Reagan's  veto  message  calls 
upon  America's  citizens  to  prepare 
themselves  for  such  emergencies. 

Yet.  President  Reagan  denies  the 
imposition  of  such  a  duty  upon  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  United  States  is.  today,  perhaps 
even  more  vulnerable  to  an  oil  supply 
Interruption  than  ever  before.  We  may 
be  less  dependent,  but  we  are  more 
vulnerable. 

Our  Nation  still  imports  nearly  35 
percent  of  our  oil  supplies.  Over  46 
percent  of  those  imports  come  from 
the  Middle  East.  In  1973.  we  imported 
only  10  percent  of  our  oil  from  the 
Middle  East. 

Also,  today  the  major  international 
oil  companies  handle  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  world's  oil.  In  1973. 
they  controlled  over  90  percent  of  that 
supply.  However,  the  producing  na- 
tions themselves  have  taken  a  stronger 
role  over  the  control  of  the  oil  lifeline. 
Our  source  of  supply  leans  heavily 
upon  the  unstable  Middle  East  yet 
today. 

The  current  oil  glut  has  lulled  many, 
including  the  President,  into  compla- 
cency about  the  threat  which  our  vul- 
nerability poses  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. Although  a  worldwide  recession 
has  helped  to  dampen  demand,  should 
the  economy  pick  up.  demand  for  oil 
wm  also  pick  up.  The  glut  will  be  gone. 
We  will  again  be  on  the  oil  supply 
tightrope,  walking  this  high-wire  act 
without  a  safety  net. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  this  most 
important  crisis  management  tool. 

Without  this  legislation,  we  relegate 
our  Nation  to  a  state  of  survival  of  the 
fittest,  where  giant  oil  conglomerates 
devour  small,  independent  companies 
as  they  hoard  scarce  supplies  and  bid 
up  prices. 

Without  this  legislation,  we  leave  ag- 
riculture and  rural  areas  of  this 
Nation  scrambling  for  product  in  a 
panic,  as  the  major  companies  concen- 
trate on  the  more  profitable,  high 
volume  urban  markets  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts. 

Without  this  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  stepping  back  into  pur 
Nation's  energy  past. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka during  the  Arab  oil  crisis  in  1974,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  the  emergency  ad- 
location  and  State  set-aside  program 
worked  well  in  getting  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  to  areas  of  Nebraska  which 
simply  were  not  being  served  by  the 
market.  To  the  farming  sector,  timing 
is  crucial.  Without  these  crisis  man- 
agement tools,  a  difficult  situation 
would  have  been  much  worse. 

What  we  are  voting  on  here  today  is 
Insurance. 

The  public  interest,  not  party  loyal- 
ty, demands  that  we  support  this 
effort  today  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's 
uncertainties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
override  effort  and  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  House,  to  encourage  that 
body  to  enact  this  legislation  into  law. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  previously  supported  S.  1503. 
today  I  am  voting  to  sustain  President 
Reagan's  veto  of  S.  1503.  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  I  t>elieve 
that  this  administration  deserves  our 
support.  The  administration,  in  my 
opinion,  is  in  a  better  position  than 
the  Congress  to  assess  the  detrimental 
effects  of  implementing  a  Federal  allo- 
cation system.  We  all  know  the  prob- 
lems that  resulted  for  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  that  expired 
in  September  1981. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan  that  a 
free  market  system  can  more  efficient- 
ly allocate  oil  supplies.  The  President's 
Executive  order  to  decontrol  the  price 
of  oil  has  proven  that.  The  administra- 
tion presently  has  adequate  authority 
to  provide  fuel  for  our  armed  services 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act.  A 
question  remains,  however,  whether, 
during  a  severe  supply  disruption,  a 
mechanism  is  required  to  intervene  in 
the  marketplace  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  oil  to  agriculture,  the  inde- 
pendent sector  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, the  transportation  industry,  the 
States,  and  consumers.  I  believe  the 
administration  will  be  mindful  of  the 
necessity  to  provide  means  for  ade- 
quate supplies  to  these  users. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion and  the  oil  Industry  to  be  espe- 


cially aware  of  the  need  for  adequate 
supplies  of  fuel  for  agriculture  in  this 
Nation.  This  includes  not  only  farmers 
but  the  farmer-owned  cooperatives, 
which  supply  a  major  percentage  of 
the  fuel  used  by  farmers.  Without  ade- 
quate supplies  of  oil  for  agriculture, 
the  effect  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
farmers.  This  Nation's  ability  to  pro- 
vide food  to  our  citizens  will  be  seri- 
ously degraded.  I  would  support  a  con- 
gressional mandate  to  establish  agri- 
culture as  a  priority  user  during  an  oil 
supply  disruption. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  private 
sector  to  prepare  now  for  any  possible 
disruption  and  further  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  a  level 
that  will  provide  sufficent  supplies  of 
fuel  in  times  of  a  shortage. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
Intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1982. 

It  would  have  been  my  preference 
that  the  President  not  veto  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  so  informed  him  by  letter 
dated  March  12  of  this  year.  I  favor 
the  priority  given  agricultural  users 
under  this  act  in  the  event  of  a  disrup- 
tion in  our  petroleum  supplies.  Howev- 
er, the  President  never  sought  the 
power  this  bill  would  confer  on  him. 
and  he  strongly  believes  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  might  exacerbate, 
rather  than  reduce,  the  problems 
which  would  accompany  any  future 
disruptions  in  our  petroleum  supplies. 
The  President  also  believes  that  any 
such  disruptions  can  be  mitigated 
through  less  draconian  measures  than 
those  contemplated  by  this  bill,  such 
as  drawing  upon  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserves  or  the  production  capabil- 
ity of  the  national  petroleum  reserve, 
and  I  respect  his  views. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
overall  approach  of  this  administra- 
tion and  particularly  applaud  the  re- 
newed emphasis  on  free  market  solu- 
tions to  economic  problems.  Since,  as 
President  Reagan  pointed  out  in  his 
veto  message,  there  are  alternative 
methods  of  coping  with  future  oil 
shortages,  I  view  It  as  more  important 
to  the  Nation  in  a  larger  sense  to  sup- 
port this  President  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
structure priorities  and  strengthen  our 
economy  than  to  quarrel  about  differ- 
ences in  approach  on  this  particular 
issue.  Thus,  because  of  my  continued 
strong  support  for  the  leadership  of 
President  Reagan,  and  feeling  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  my  doubts,  I 
shall  vote  to  sustain  his  veto  of  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 


ing? The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandato- 
ry. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAififOif).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inoute),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
in  the  Chamber  who  desires  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  58. 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 


Abdnor 

Bxon 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Bauctu 

Oam 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Oorton 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Orassley 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

H»rry  F..  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hawkins 

Randolph 

Chafee 

HoUlnss 

Rlegle 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Crmnston 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

E>mnIorth 

Johnston 

Sasser 

DeConclnl 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Domenlci 

Levin 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Matsunaca 

Zorinsky 

Eacleton 

McCIure 
NAYS-36 

Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Baker 

Henin 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Boren 

Helms 

Schmitt 

BoochwIU 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Bradley 

Kaasebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Denton 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

East 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

MurkowskI 

Wallop 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Cochran 

Lone 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    On 

this  vote,  the  yeas  are  58,  the  nays  sj'e 
36.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  bill,  on  reconsideration, 
fails  to  pass  over  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
veto  was  sustained. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  those 
men  and  women  of  the  Senate  who 
have  stood  with  me  in  this  battle. 


Mr.  President,  could  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  the  Sena- 
tors please  clear  the  well? 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  on 
this  measure  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  so  many  months,  and  express  my 
regrets  at  the  outcome  that  has  Just 
been  expressed  here  in  the  Senate 
today. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  and  many,  many  others  who 
have  stood  in  week  after  week  trying 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  that 
will  wrack  this  Nation. 

We  have  a  remaining  problem  that  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  which  is  an  urgent  one.  That  is 
the  question  of  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tion that  allows  the  oil  producers  of 
the  United  States  to  sit  in  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  deliberations  to 
pool  the  Information  with  respect  to 
world  oil  supplies. 

That  authority  expires  at  the  end  of 
next  week.  We  are  going  to  have  to  act 
in  some  fashion  to  extend  that  anti- 
tnist  exemption. 

There  Is  pending  at  the  desk  a  bill 
that  has  been  heretofore  reported.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  get 
that  bill  cleared  so  that  we  can  act  on 
that  and  at  least  solve  that  one  prob- 
lem which  was  contained  In  this  legis- 
lation which  is  now  dead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  speaking. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  staff  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  They  have  done  a  yeo- 
man's Job  in  marshaling  the  Informa- 
tion, In  getting  all  of  the  facts  togeth- 
er. I  am  sure  that  we  did  not  today 
vote  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  alone.  To 
a  large  measure  It  was  due  simply  to 
the  personal  admiration,  respect,  and 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  figured  In  the  outcome  of 
the  vote. 

I  am  sure  that  we  got  to  the  point 
we  did  over  a  political  confrontation  in 
a  bill  that  should  not  have  provoked 
that  political  confrontation.  Yet  I 
guess  I  would  have  to  say  congratula- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  having  won.  But  I  will  say 
one  thing  here  tonight,  that  he  had 
better  pray,  as  he  has  never  prayed 
before,  that  there  be  no  interruption 
of  petroleum  supplies  during  his  term 
of  office. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seldom  been  in  such  a  difficult  posi- 


tion as  I  was  on  this  vote.  I  supported 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
with  the  bill  and  Joined  him  in  travel- 
ing to  the  Executive  Mansion  to  urge 
the  President  not  to  veto  this  measure, 
there  was  that  meeting  and  another 
meeting  in  private. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  see  that  my  re- 
sponslbility  under  these  circumstances 
to  be  to  attempt  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's Judgment  and  decision,  much  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  chairman 
of  the  relevant  Jurisdictional  commit- 
tee. I  believe,  felt  that  It  was  his  obli- 
gation to  persevere  and  pursue  his 
course  of  action.  One  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Senate  is  that  it  frequently  re- 
solves even  close  and  emotional  per- 
sonal issues,  and  having  done  that 
moves  on  to  other  matters  without 
rancor.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  effective  management  of 
this  matter  for  many,  many  years,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
participation  and  equal  contribution. 

I  commend  as  well  our  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Nickles, 
who  worked  so  very  hard  on  this  meas- 
ure and  who  deserves  so  much  credit 
for  a  very  excellent  effort  on  behalf  of 
presenting  the  situation  as  he  saw  it. 

And,  of  course,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  who  Joined  In  producing 
support  that  may  have  been  In  the 
balance  In  the  final  determination  of 
this  issue. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  what 
has  Just  occurred  was  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate.  All  Members  who 
participated  should  be  proud  of  that 
participation,  and  I  am  prepared  now 
to  urge  that  we  proceed  to  another 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  announce  that  there 
will  be  no  more  record  votes  toriight. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRRESPONSIBLE     EPA      REGULA- 
TION OF  LIQUID  TOXIC  WASTE 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  unregulated 
disposal  of  toxic  waste  over  many 
years  now  threatens  public  safety  in 
New  Jersey  and  numerous  other 
States.  Nonetheless,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  recently  relaxed 
Federal  standards  for  disposal  of  toxic 
liquid  waste  and  the  EPA  suspended 
requirements  for  annually  reporting 
the  disposition  of  all  hazardous  waste 
materials.  These  EPA  actions  under- 
mine the  sense  of  security  which 
people  and  business  need  If  we  are  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  the 
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environment.  People  must  believe  that 
Government  is  enforcing  the  law  to 
protect  them.  Businesses  need  consist- 
ent enforcement  so  that  they  can  plan 
their  investments,  grow  and  respond 
to  opportunities. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  EPA  to  re- 
verse these  actions  and  to  do  so  imme- 
diately. 

The  liquid  toxic  waste  disposal 
standards  were  developed  over  a  5-year 
period  to  carry  out  the  Resource  Con- 
servator and  Recovery  Act  of  1976. 
That  law  was  passed  to  stop  the  dan- 
gerous disposal  of  hazardous  chemi- 
cals into  landfills.  Such  liquids  readily 
percolate  into  the  ground  water 
supply.  This  process  has  created  many 
of  the  country's  most  hazardous  dump 
sites,  which  require  expensive  and 
urgent  cleanup  and  the  superfund  law 
of  1980. 

The  Carter  administration  proposed 
a  total  ban  on  disposal  of  toxic  liquid 
wastes  into  landfills.  This  ban  went 
into  effect  last  November  19.  under 
the  pressure  of  a  court  order. 

Even  then,  however,  some  industry 
groups  were  told  Informally  that  the 
ban  would  be  lifted  temporarily  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  EPA 
did  precisely  that  in  late  February.  In 
3  weeks,  after  widespread  negative  re- 
action from  the  general  public  and 
business,  the  EPA  reinstituted  most  of 
the  ban.  But  during  that  time,  un- 
known amounts  of  accumulated  haz- 
ardous chemicals  were  spilled  in  unse- 
cured landfills. 

The  EPA  also  Indicates  that  it  soon 
will  r>ermlt  up  to  25  percent  of  landfill 
waste  to  be  containerized  liquids.  Such 
a  step  would  Ignore  the  testimony  of 
landfill  operators  who  have  said  they 
cannot  inspect  closed  liquid  waste  con- 
tainers because  that  is  too  risky.  These 
operators  maintain  that  a  regulation 
allowing  a  specific  degree  of  liquid 
waste  disposal  is,  therefore,  unenforce- 
able. 

And  although  the  'EPA  acknowl- 
edges that  liquid  containers  corrode, 
the  agency  has  refused,  thus  far,  to 
adopt  chemical  industry  recommenda- 
tions that  liquid  waste  landfills  have 
impermeable  liners  and  liquid  collec- 
tion systems  be  used  under  landfills  to 
capture  leakage.  Without  secondary 
containment,  contamination  of  ground 
water  is  certain. 

Still  another  proposed  EPA  rule 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  regular 
quarterly  reports  on  ground  water 
contamination  under  landfills.  In- 
stead, the  EPA  would  require  such  re- 
ports only  If  the  facility  operator  were 
to  find  that  the  water  had  become 
more  hazardous  than  permitted  by 
law. 

If  we  had  no  technology  to  destroy 
toxic  liquids,  selective  relaxation  of 
standards  might  be  understandable. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

The  technology  for  disposal  of  much 
liquid   waste    is   simple— Incineration. 


Passage  of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  spawned  develop- 
ment of  new  companies  to  build  incin- 
erators and  develop  better  techniques 
for  destruction  of  liquid  wastes  that 
cannot  be  incinerated  safely.  Impor- 
tant research  and  development,  as  well 
as  investment  decisions,  now  are  being 
undercut  by  irresponsible  EPA  actions. 

The  EPA's  plan  to  suspend  annual 
hazardous  waste  reporting  is  disturb- 
ing, too.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  conditions  such  as  those  at 
the  Love  Canal  and  the  Chemical  Con- 
trol Corp.,  New  Jersey  Instituted  a 
cradle-to-grave  tracking  system.  Under 
this  manifest  system,  records  are.  re- 
quired from  the  time  that  toxic  mate- 
rials are  manufactured  until  their 
final  disposal.  The  key  to  the  success 
of  this  system  is  to  have  frequent  re- 
porting. I  am  proud  that  my  State  of 
New  Jersey  led  the  country  in  setting 
up  an  excellent  system. 

To  stop  midnight  dumping,  however, 
this  tracking  program  must  be  used 
nationwide.  Illegal  dumpers  do  not  re- 
spect State  boundaries,  and  if  there  is 
no  national  system,  even  businessmen, 
who  are  trying  to  be  responsible  will 
be  unable  to  monitor  the  disposal  of 
their  waste  materials. 

The  original  EIPA  regulation— requir- 
ing only  annual  instead  of  more  fre- 
quent reporting— was  compromise 
enough.  By  abandoning  this  program, 
the  EPA  is  inviting  a  resurgence  of  the 
practices  that  resulted  In  the  current 
dangers  to  public  health  and  safety. 

Because  these  laws  and  regulations 
already  were  on  the  books  to  deter  the 
creation  of  new  toxic  time  bombs.  Con- 
gress provided  for  establishment  of 
the  superfund  to  clean  up  the  worst 
existing  hazards. 

Now.  through  EPA  actions,  the 
country  is  heading  back  to  the  danger- 
ous past.  New  disaster  sites  can  be  cre- 
ated even  while  we  are  still  cataloging 
old  ones. 

The  EPA  must  recognize  the  conse- 
quences of  its  actions.  The  intemper- 
ate suspension  of  the  ban  on  liquid 
waste  has  compromised  public  confi- 
dence and  harmed  the  developing 
waste  treatment  Industry. 

The  EPA  must  develop  regulations 
which  have  at  least  the  probability  of 
protecting  the  public,  if  not  the  cer- 
tainty. And  the  E3*A  must  vigorously 
enforce  a  national  manifest  system. 
Without  that,  there  is  no  effective 
means  of  stopping  Illegal  toxic  waste 
disposal  short  of  catching  violators  in 
the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  as 
congressional  advisers  to  the  U.S.  Del- 


egation to  the  United  Nations  World 
Assembly  on  Aging,  to  be  held  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  July  26  to  August  6. 
1982:  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  arrange  a  bill  to  lay 
down  to  make  the  pending  business 
for  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. Those  arrangements  are  still  in 
progress  and  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. There  is  a  brief  time  now 
before  the  Senate  Is  scheduled'nra 
recess  at  6.  Since  we  had  an  abbreviat- 
ed time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  this  morning,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  In  order  to  provide  an 
additional  time  for  that  purpose  now. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
6  p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FREEZING  MILITARY  PAY— A 
COSTLY  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  years.  Congress  has  taken  sever- 
al significant  steps  to  correct  inequi- 
ties in  the  military  compensation 
system  and  to  bring  military  pay  to 
levels  closer  to  those  in  the  civilian 
sector. 

We  took  those  steps  for  good  reason. 
Pay  for  military  personnel  had  slipped 
from  comparability  with  civilian  pay 
in  1972  to  levels  20  percent  below  that 
of  their  civilian  counterparts  by  the 
late  1970's. 

Repeatedly,  we  heard  reports  of 
military  personnel  receiving  food 
stamps  and  other  social  benefits  be- 
cause of  their  low  pay.  We  were  told 
that  basic  pay  for  enlistees  was  about 
83  percent  of  the  minimum  wage.  Sto- 
ries of  soldiers  forced  to  work  second 
Jobs  to  meet  their  families'  needs  were 
commonplace. 

The  most  dramatic  reflection  of  the 
failure  to  adequately  compensate  mili- 
tary personnel  was  In  the  services'  re- 
cruiting and  retention  statistics.  In- 
creasingly, our  Armed  Forces  were 
having  difficulty  attracting  quality  In- 
dividuals Into  the  military.  Eiqually  se- 
rious, qualified  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers (NCO's)  were  leaving  because 
they  could  no  longer  afford  the  eco- 
nomic sacrifices  required  of  them  as 
they  served  their  country. 

This  hemorrhage  of  career  enlisted 
personnel,  the  heart  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  was  having  a  devastating 
effect  on  force  readiness.  Since  NCO's 
can't  be  drafted,  it  was  clear  that  the 
disincentives  to  military  service  had  to 


be    dealt   with    before    the   careerist 
shortage  became  even  more  severe. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  grim  lesson 
learned  through  the  neglect  of  our 
service  personnel  in  the  late  1970's 
were  to  be  forgotten  now  that  our 
services  are  having  success  in  recruit- 
ing and  retention.  If  we  allow  the  mo- 
mentum toward  strengthening  the 
force  to  be  halted  through  a  decision 
to  freeze  military  pay,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  consequences  of— 
and  responsibility  for— our  action. 

There  is  unfortunate  precedent 
which  we  can— and  must— look  at  as  a 
military  pay  freeze  Is  weighed.  Those 
who  cite  the  current  recruiting  and  re- 
tention success  must  look  at  the  late 
1970's  experience. 

The  All-Volunteer  Force  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  its  initial  years  that  Con- 
gress said.  "You  are  doing  so  well  that 
we  are  going  to  cut  your  recruiting 
budget."  In  the  same  time  period,  the 
GI  bill  was  ended,  training  funds  were 
cut.  military  pay  was  capped,  and 
other  reductions  were  made  which 
hurt  manpower  programs.  Those  ac- 
tions, coupled  with  the  services'  use  of 
a  misnormed  military  qualification 
test,  had  painful  repercussions  for  the 
force. 

We  have  taken  corrective  actions, 
both  in  quality  standards  and  compen- 
sation improvements.  The  result  has 
been  a  positive  one  for  all  the  services. 

Enlistments  and  reenllstments  are 
up.  Quality  is  high— according  to  a  re- 
cently completed  report,  higher  than 
for  the  comparable  civilian  youth  pop- 
ulation. And  morale  Is  strong. 

What,  then,  would  happen  if  pay  is 
capped.  I  asked  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment tc  address  this  question.  The 
answer  is  grim. 

A  military  pay  freeze  for  fiscal  year 
1983  is  expected  to  result  In  100.000 
fewer  careerists  by  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  defense  plan  (FYDP).  A  cap  at  5 
percent  would  mean  50,000  fewer  ca- 
reerists. 

Since  recruiting  programs  are  affect- 
ed by  decreases  in  careerists,  DOD 
projects  an  even  sadder  picture  in  this 
area.  At  current  end  strengths,  over 
300,000  additional  recruits— over  the 
FYDP— would  be  required  if  pay  is 
frozen  and  80,000  if  pay  is  capped  at  5 
percent. 

As  we  consider  freezing  or  capping 
military  pay,  it  is  important  to  consid- 
er the  implications  of  these  kinds  of 
steps.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  DOD's  re- 
sponse to  the  question  I  posed  about 
the  potential  impact  of  a  pay  cap  or 
freeze. 

The  information  follows: 

Impact  or  Pay  Freeze 

Question.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
military  pay  "Freeze  or  Cap"  In  FY  1983? 

The  accession  and  retention  problems  we 
experienced  during  the  mid-to-late  1970s 
were  created  In  large  part  by  the  caps  that 
were  placed  on  military  pay  raises.  This  de- 


teriorating situation  was  turned  around 
with  the  pay  improvements  tn  1980  and 
1981.  such  that  we  have  regained  a  competi- 
tive position  for  military  manpower.  I  be- 
lieve Imposing  a  cap  on  the  October  1982 
military  pay  raise  would  signal  to  the  troops 
that  we  are  entering  once  again  a  period  of 
severe  restraint  on  military  pay  and,  in 
doing  so,  we  run  the  risk  of  re-creating  the 
accession/retention  problems  that  we  and 
the  Congress  worked  so  hard  In  1980  and 
1981  to  correct. 

While  exact  estimates  of  the  impact  of  a 
freeze  or  significant  cap  on  military  pay  are 
scenario  dependent,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
such  a  pay  action  would  undo  most,  if  not 
all.  of  the  recruiting  and  retention  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  two  years. 

Initial  analysis  Indicates  we  could  expect 
100.000  fewer  careerists  (DOD  totals)  by  the 
end  of  the  FYDP  if  the  FY  1983  pay  raise  Is 
frozen  at  the  FY  82  level  and  the  compara- 
bility raise  would  have  been  8  percent.  A  cap 
at  5  percent  would  result  in  50.000  fewer  ca- 
reerists. This  itssumes  no  "catch-up"  raises 
In  subsequent  years  of  the  FTTDP  to  restore 
comparability.  This  assumes  a  pay  freeze  or 
cap  In  FY  83  alone,  with  comparability  in- 
creases in  the  remaining  years  of  the  FYDP. 

Additionally,  these  losses  are  likely  to 
occur  disproportionately  In  those  military 
occupations  In  which  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  transferability  to  the  private  sector.  In 
many  cases  the  military  is  already  critically 
short  of  careerist  personnel  in  these  occupa- 
tions. 

Recruiting  programs  would  be  affected  by 
the  decrease  In  careerists.  If  total  strengths 
remain  unchanged,  over  300,000  additional 
recruits  (over  the  FYDP)  would  be  required 
if  pay  is  frozen:  80.000  if  pay  is  capped  at  5 
percent.  This  would  compound  recruiting 
problems  that  already  exist.  For  example,  in 
FY  1983  we  will  witness  more  restrictive 
Congressional  restraints  on  quality,  there 
will  be  a  continued  decline  in  the  youth 
market,  and  DoD  has  already  progranuned 
significant  Increases  in  accession  require- 
ments over  FY  1982.  In  addition,  caps  on 
military  pay  will  decrease  the  supply  of 
male  high  school  diploma  mental  category 
I-III  recruits. 

We  believe  the  8  percent  military  pay  in- 
crease we  have  requested  for  FY  1983  will 
provide  a  clear  Indication  of  the  commit- 
ment of  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
military  personnel,  reversing  the  atmos- 
phere engendered  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
19708.  We  believe  that  the  benefits  to  the 
nation,  in  improved  retention,  recruiting, 
morale,  motivation  and  readiness  of  our 
military  personnel  will  outweigh  the  costs, 
and  will  be  less  costly  than  alternative  ways 
of  trying  to  obtain  these  benefits. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  discussion  on  El  Salvador, 
many  commentators  have  mentioned 
the  importance  of  the  land  reform 
effort  as  the  key  to  stability  in  that 
war  torn  nation.  Yet,  few  of  us  in  the 
Senate  have  a  sense  for  what  this  land 
reform  means,  how  It  has  functioned, 
who  has  benefited,  what  the  draw- 
backs have  been. 

A  useful  series  of  articles  on  land 
reform  in  El  Salvador  has  appeared  in 
the  excellent  Journal,  Food  Monitor,  a 
project  of  World  Hunger  Yefj,  and  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  series 
be  printed  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
have  the  benefit  of  this  collection  of 
varying  evaluations  on  the  land 
reform  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Food  Monitor! 
The  Trarsfkr  op  Land  and  op  Power 

Land  reform  in  El  Salvador  is  an  explosive 
issue.  In  Food  Monitor  issues  20  and  21. 
Peter  Shlras,  who  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  El  Salvador  and  is  a  former  consult- 
ant to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  analyzed  the  program  as  a  disastrous 
and  violent  failure. 

In  this  issue  of  Food  Monitor  the  Shlras 
analysis  is  questioned  from  two  very  differ- 
ent points  of  view:  Roy  Prosterman,  a  facul- 
ty member  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
who  has  been  deeply  Involved  in  the  El  Sal- 
vador program  and  was  one  of  the  authors 
and  executors  of  the  land-reform  effort  in 
South  Vietiuun.  believes  the  land-reform 
program  is  an  Important  political  triumph 
that  has  wrested  large  amounts  of  land 
from  the  oligarchs.  Leonel  Gomez,  former 
deputy  director  of  the  Salvadoran  land- 
reform  project  who  fled  El  Salvador  when 
his  superior,  Rodolfo  Vlera.  was  assassinat- 
ed by  right-wing  death  squads,  believes 
Shlras  underestimates  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  the  military  and  the  death 
squads  in  any  change  in  El  Salvador. 

Food  Monitor  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  issue  of  land  reform  In  El  Sal- 
vador because  we  believe  it  provides  some 
important  policy  lessons  for  the  U.S.  in  its 
relation  with  other  revolution-torn  Third 
World  countries.  The  articles  also  reflect 
our  editorial  policy  of  providing  space  to  re- 
sponsible people  who  feel  their  views  have 
been  challenged  or  Inaccurately  reported  in 
our  pages.  As  our  masthead  says:  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  our  writers  are  their  own. 
and  not  necessarily  those  of  this  magazine. 

Food  Monitor's  analysis  of  the  land- 
reform  program  starts  from  a  different 
premise:  it  is  improbable,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  any  program  for  the  redistribution  of 
significant  amounts  of  El  Salvador's  blood- 
soaked  coffee,  cotton  and  cane  fields  could 
have  been  Implemented  without  violence. 
Since  the  Spanish  conquest  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  repression  of  the  poor  and  landless 
by  military  muscle  men  backed  by  heredi- 
tary elites  teaches  a  bitter  lesson:  political 
and  economic  reforms  have  always  been  In- 
voked only  as  last  ditch  responses  to  popu- 
lar revolt.  These  have  been  with  few  excep- 
tions either  brutally  repressed,  politically 
contained  or  subverted  from  within. 

In  this  context  we  find  Roy  Prosterman's 
preoccupation  with  statistics  and  the  tech- 
nical operational  details  of  the  current  pro- 
gram almost  Irrelevant.  We  have  seen  little 
evidence  that  a  more  prompt  distribution  of 
formal  land  titles  to  the  peasantry  would 
have  helped  either  to  smooth  the  practical 
effects  of  the  transfers,  or  end  the  civil  war. 

Both  Gomez  and  Shlras  appear  to  offer 
better  answers  to  the  question  of  how  the 
land  reforms  might  be  made  to  work  and 
the  bloodshed  abated.  Says  Gomez:  "Agrari- 
an reform  must  Involve  more  than  the 
transfer  of  land.  It  must  .  .  .  reflect  a  clear 
willingness  to  give  power  to  the  powerless." 
Shiras  elaborates  on  the  point:  "The  land- 
reform  program  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  political  context  in  which  It  takes  place 
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Both  of  these  statements  point  to  the 
need  for  a  genuine  transfer  of  power.  With- 
out that  transfer,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  present  program,  or  any  other,  can  be 
implemented. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  legitimate 
operational  questions  to  be  dealt  with  which 
seem  to  us  much  more  important  than  shuf- 
fling deeds.  Transfers  of  land  ownership 
may  not  mean  much  unless  they  are  sup- 
ported by  provisions  for  credit,  seeds,  fertil- 
izer, water,  and  access  to  markets.  But  If 
these  needs  are  to  be  met.  the  first  require- 
ment is  a  supportive  and  sympathetic  gov- 
ernment In  which  the  poor  and  landless  par- 
ticipate. This  Is  why  former  President  Car- 
ter's non-partisan  Commission  on  World 
Hunger  singled  out  Involvement  by  the  poor 
in  the  political  process  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment for  the  Increase  of  food  production 
and  an  end  to  poverty  in  the  developing 
countries. 

But  these  necessities  are  in  short  supply 
in  El  Salvador.  This  noakes  It  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  why  Prosterman  (and.  ac- 
cording to  a  New  York  Times  report,  the 
current  head  of  the  USAID  mission  in  El 
Salvador)  apparently  regards  the  current 
effort  as  a  political  success  even  If  so  far  an 
economic  failure.  It's  hard  to  talk  about  po- 
litical success  in  a  nation  where  the  body 
count  last  year  was  above  10.000.  This  sUte 
of  affairs  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  digest 
Prosterman's  pronouncement:  "  First,  the 
present  violence,  horrendous  though  It  Is.  Is 
a  long  way  from  the  worst  that  could 
happen  ...  El  Salvador's  people  are  still 
very  far  Indeed  from  experiencing  the  worst 
violence  they  might  experience." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  gratified  that 
all  three  authors  appear  to  agree  with  our 
own  position  that  the  current  Reagan  policy 
of  providing  military  advisers  to  the  current 
Salvadoran  military-dominated  Junta  Is  an 
abomination,  although  we  are  sorry  that 
Prosterman  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
oppose  all  aid. 

We  think  Shiras  is  probably  right  in 
saying.  "No  matter  what  guise  U.S.  aid 
takes,  the  result  will  be  to  prolong  in  power 
this  brutally  repressive  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment . . 

Our  own  pessimism  Is  further  nourished 
by  a  factor  largely  beyond  the  control  of 
either  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  or  their 
right-wing  enemies— the  nature  and  extent 
of  U.S.  Involvement.  Since  World  War  II  It 
has  become  a  sorry  axiom  that  "made-ln- 
Washlngton"  efforts  to  overturn  govern- 
ments disliked  by  the  U.S..  or  to  help  defend 
those  it  does  like,  usually  lead  to  more  re- 
pressive regimes  or  an  Increase  of  civilian 
bloodshed,  or  both  (viz  Guatemala.  Brazil. 
Chile.  Nicaragua,  Zaire.  Cuba.  Vietnam. 
Kampuchea.  Iran.  Laos  and  now  El  Salva- 
dor). This  does  not  mean  we  need  to  apolo- 
gize for  every  guerrilla  movement  that 
arise*  in  the  Third  World. 

The  American  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
from  the  days  of  the  often  unhelpful  green 
revolution  through  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco. 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  "destabUiza- 
tion  "  of  Allende's  Chile,  and  most  recently 
El  Salvador.  Washington  has  ardently  pur- 
sued the  chimera  of  the  politico-economic 
and/or  military  quick  fix.  Although  each 
intervention  has  been  rationalized  publicly 
In  exquisitely  Idealistic  terms— and  some  of 
them  undertaken  by  avowedly  htunanlst. 
"liberal"  U.S.  administrations— most  have 
been  basically  counter-insurgency  oper- 
ations. Those  the  public  knows  about  have 
not  worked  well,  either  for  the  Impover- 
ished majorities  of  Third  World  countries 
concerned,  or  for  the  United  States. 


This  strategy  teaches  us  Important  lessons 
about  El  Salvador:  land  reform  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  basic  political  and  economic 
change.  To  encourage  these  structural 
changes  we  should  withdraw  our  military 
advisers,  end  all  arms  aid  to  the  present 
Junta,  and  give  our  strongest  diplomatic 
support  to  encouraging  the  broadest  possi- 
ble popular  participation  In  the  Salvadoran 
government.  Including  representatives  of 
the  revolutionary  left.  Such  a  change  In 
stance  might  further  both  the  land-reform 
program  and  the  cause  of  peace  in  EH  Salva- 
dor. It  would  also  send  an  important  mes- 
sage to  those  many  other  Impoverished  ma- 
jorities throughout  the  Third  World  whose 
Interests  we  Inceasently  claim  are  a  primary 
concern,  but  with  whom  we  seem  so  often  to 
be  in  conflict. 

Thx  False  Promise  aitd  Real  Viouerck  or 

LAlfD  RcroRM 

(By  Peter  Shiras) 

El  Salvador's  civil  war  is  front-page  news 
in  the  United  States.  During  December  1980 
and  January  1981.  six  Americans  were  killed 
there.  For  a  brief  period.  U.S.  aid  was  cut 
off  In  reaction  to  four  of  those  murders. 
Since  then,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
entered  office.  The  U.S.  ambassador  has 
been  replaced:  military  aid.  which  the 
Carter  Administration  had  already  resumed, 
has  been  expanded  and  now  Includes  ap- 
proximately 30  military  "advisors."  Mexico, 
which  the  U.S.  is  courting,  has  been  slapped 
on  the  wrist  editorially  by  the  Washington 
Post  for  Its  support  of  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas: Nicaragua,  which  has  no  oil.  has  seen 
the  aid  package  that  was  passed  last  year 
withdrawn  by  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
reaction  to  Its  support  of  El  Salvador's 
rebels. 

At  the  heart  of  these  disputes  about  El 
Salvador  lies  Its  land  reform  program.  On 
some  points,  no  dispute  exists.  Certainly, 
the  land  reform  has  stirred  opposition  from 
wealthy  Salvadoran  landlords  and  hardline 
sectors  of  the  military.  No  one  disputes  that 
their  opposition  has  been  violent.  All  six  of 
the  Americans  killed  in  El  Salvador  were 
murdered  by  these  right  wing  opponents  of 
the  land  reform;  two  of  them.  Michael  P. 
Hammer  and  Mark  David  Pearlman.  were 
advisors  to  the  Salvadoran  government  on 
land  reform  and  were  killed  along  with  Ru- 
dolfo  Vlera.  the  Salvadoran  official  in 
charge  of  land  reform.  Vleras  deputy. 
Lionel  Gomez,  has  gone  Into  exile  to  save 
his  own  life.  Hammer  blamed  the  right  for 
80  percent  of  the  bloodshed  in  a  Washing- 
ton Post  interview  one  week  before  his 
death.  At  the  same  time,  everyone  agrees 
that  the  land  reform  has  failed  to  satisfy 
the  left  In  El  Salvador.  The  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  (FDR)  makes  clear  Its 
intention  of  overthrowing  the  current  Junta 
in  San  Salvador.  Certain  other  facts  cannot 
be  disputed:  more  than  10.000  Salvadorans 
were  killed  in  1980  alone. 

After  those  facts  are  entered,  we  have  po- 
litical disputes  and  Interpretations,  particu- 
larly In  the  U.S.  The  Carter  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  much  of  the  U.S.  media  contend 
that  the  San  Salvador  Junta  represents 
moderation  and  a  courageous  attempt  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  the  revolu- 
tionary, totalitarian  left  and  the  extreme 
right.  The  Reagan  transition  team  an- 
nounced that  It  considered  Carter's  policies 
in  El  Salvador  excessively  reform-minded. 
Mexico.  Canada.  Nicaragua  and  most  of  the 
social  democratic  parties  of  Western  Europe 
(including  the  Austrian  and  West  German 
governing  parties)  have  endorsed  the  Salva- 


dorean rebels,  the  Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Front  (FDR).  A  very  broad  coalition  of 
Amerlcaiu.  the  U.S.  Committee  In  Solidari- 
ty with  the  People  of  El  Salvador,  took  a 
full  page  ad  In  the  February  3  New  York 
Times,  calling  for  a  cut-off  of  American 
military  assistance  and  stating  support  for 
the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front  (FDR). 
What  has  the  land  reform  in  El  Salvador 
accomplished?  What  were  its  motives?  Why 
has  it  failed  to  achieve  even  a  modicum  of 
peace  and  social  Justice? 

LAND  RXrORM  IN  PRACTICE:  PHASE  I 

The  land  reform  Intlally  decreed  on 
March  6.  1980  was  divided  into  two  phases: 
Phase  I  affects  all  properties  over  500  hec- 
tares (one  hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  which 
according  to  the  original  announcement 
number  376  and  cover  approximately  16  per- 
cent of  the  country's  agricultural  land. 
Phase  II  was  to  affect  all  properties  be- 
tween 100  or  l&O  (depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  soil)  and  M)0  hectares,  covering  1.739 
properties,  approximately  340.000  hectares 
or  23  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  area. 
The  government  began  to  Implement  Phase 
I  Immediately,  but  Phase  II  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

A  number  of  factors  seriously  compro- 
mised the  impact  of  the  initial  phase  of  the 
land  reform.  According  to  the  1971  census. 
69  percent  of  the  land  In  farms  over  500 
hectares  Is  either  used  for  pasture  or  It  Is 
not  cultivated  at  all.  Furthermore,  only  nine 
percent  of  the  natlons's  coffee  land  Is  af- 
fected by  Phase  I  since  most  of  the  coffee 
farms  are  less  than  500  hectares  in  size. 
Coffee  Is  El  Salvador's  major  export  crop 
and  represents  the  backbone  of  the  oligar- 
chy's power. 

Landlords  also  found  ways  of  subverting 
the  Phase  I  reforms,  legally  and  illegally, 
with  and  without  government  help.  Some 
landlords  liquidated  their  assets  by  driving 
tractors  and  machinery  to  Guatemala, 
slaughtering  their  cattle  and  even  removing 
barbed  wire  fences  from  pasture  land.  The 
government  was  slow  to  react,  and  did  not 
prohibit  removal  of  assets  until  two  months 
after  Phase  I  was  announced. 

Some  owners  have  been  content  with  the 
generous  compensation  that  the  govern- 
ment offers.  25  percent  in  cash  and  75  per- 
cent In  bonds.  Some  landlords  with  farms 
less  than  500  hectares  In  size  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  favorable  terms  offered  by 
the  government  and  are  selling  their  prop- 
erties. As  many  as  one-third  of  the  farms 
which  the  government  claims  to  have  expro- 
priated fall  into  this  category  of  voluntary 
sales.  Many  In  this  group  have  large,  secure 
interests  In  other  sectors  such  as  industry 
and  agricultural  processing  and  have  left  El 
Salvador  for  the  safer  havens  of  Guatemala 
City  and  Miami. 

For  those  owners  who  remain,  however, 
all  hope  Is  not  lost.  Through  a  Committee 
of  Devolution,  as  many  as  45  estates  have 
been  returned  to  their  former  owners  by  the 
goverrunent.  Although  some  of  these  prop- 
erties were  returned  because  they  were  Im- 
properly registered  as  over  500  hectares, 
many  others  are  sweetheart  deals  that  have 
long  been  commonplace  between  the  mili- 
tary and  the  wealthy  families  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Widespread  violence  has  characterized  the 
reform  process,  and  fear  has  been  perhaps, 
the  most  Important  factor  limiting  partici- 
pation In  Phase  I  reforms.  This  point  will  be 
covered  In  more  detail  In  the  discussion  of 
Phase  III.  but  It  Is  also  relevant  in  analyzing 
the  failure  of  the  reform  to  reach  the  poor- 


est of  the  poor,  law  and  the  government 
lack  of  capaestates  have  Joined  the  agricul- 
tural cooperatives.  The  large  population  of 
temporary  workers— estimated  to  constitute 
anywhere  from  one-third  to  sixty  percent  of 
the  agricultural  labor  force— has  been  In- 
timidated by  the  very  military  forces  sup- 
posedly providing  peasants  with  protection. 
Members  of  the  local  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions and  goverrunent  collaborators  count 
heavily  among  the  beneficiaries  of  Phase  I. 

THE  ILLUSION  OP  REPORM 

In  a  press  conference  In  San  Salvador  on 
May  14.  1980.  Colonel  Abdul  Gutierrez  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  more  re- 
forms carried  out  beyond  Phase  I  and 
Decree  207.  This  aimouncement,  which  re- 
ceived no  media  coverage  in  the  United 
States,  cut  the  agrarian  reform  announced 
on  March  6  in  half.  Phase  II  would  have  af- 
fected much  larger  proportions  of  El  Salva- 
dor's three  major  crops:  coffee,  cotton  and 
sugar  cane.  Over  four  times  as  much  coffee 
land,  for  example,  would  have  been  expro- 
priated under  Phase  II. 

Phase  II  would  have  cut  deeply  into  the 
power  of  the  oligarchy.  Despite  all  the  limi- 
tations, large  land-holders  and  hardline 
military  officers  had  strongly  opposed 
Phase  I  reforms.  The  government  needs  the 
continued  support  of  the  Phase  II  landlords 
to  hold  power,  so  it  is  less  than  surprising 
that  the  more  radical  redistribution  has 
been  postponed. 

Just  how  much  was  accomplished  without 
the  Phase  II  implementation? 

The  Initial  report  in  the  New  York  Timet 
(March  7)  sUted  that  "El  Salvador's  mili- 
tary/civilian JunU  expropriated  60  percent 
of  the  country's  best  farmland  .  .  ."  In  fact, 
all  the  potential  land  available  under  Phase 
I  and  II  amounts  to  only  39  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  agricultural  land,  not  to  speak 
of  Its  best  land.  On  March  8.  Alan  Riding  re- 
ported in  the  Times  that  300.000  hectares 
were  to  be  expropriated  under  Phase  I  and 
then  on  March  10  reduced  his  figure  to 
"224.000  hectares,  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  cultivable  land  here. "  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  1971  agricultural  census.  224,000 
hectares  Is  only  16  percent  of  El  Salvador's 
agricultural  land.  To  cite  one  more  example, 
according  to  Carter  Administration  spokes- 
man William  G.  Bowdler.  again  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  reforms  Involve 
two-thirds  of  the  country's  best  agricultural 
land.  Actually,  over  half  of  the  16  percent 
eligible  for  expropriation  Is  pasture,  woods 
or  other  unutilized  land,  not  prime  agricul- 
tural land.  Less  than  five  percent  of  total 
agricultural  land  under  Intensive  cultivation 
Is  subject  to  expropriation  under  Phase  I 
andlL 

DECREE  30T:  LAND  TO  THE  TILLER 

In  the  agrarian  reform  program  prepared 
by  the  first  JunU  in  October.  Phase  III  con- 
sisted of  a  plan  to  promote  collectivization 
of  small  farms  and  the  formation  of  coop- 
eratives In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  small,  scattered  plots  of  land  characteris- 
tic of  the  mlnlf  undia  system  in  much  of  cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Over  70  percent  of 
all  farms  in  El  Salvador  are  under  two  hec- 
tares in  size  and,  according  to  a  U.S.  AID 
study.  "The  small  farmer  in  El  Salvador  is 
essentially  without  access  to  agricultural 
credit."  The  difficulty  In  getting  credit  and 
other  services  to  some  200.000  small  farms  Is 
Immense.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
planned  to  introduce  some  forms  of  collec- 
tivization to  overcome  these  problems. 

On  April  29.  the  third  JunU  announced 
that  Phase  III  of  the  reform  (upgraded  to 


Phase  II  now  since  the  original  Phase  II  was 
not  to  be  implemented)  would  consist  not  in 
any  effort  to  collectivize  farms,  but  rather 
fn  an  institutionalization  of  the  minlfundia 
system  by  converting  all  present  tenants 
Into  the  owners  of  the  ploU  they  were  farm- 
ing, no  matter  how  small  they  might  be. 
The  former  owner  would  be  compensated, 
but  the  JunU  stressed  that  the  law,  Decree 
207.  would  "Immediately  convert  150.000 
families  into  small  owners.  "As  one  AID  of- 
ficial put  it.  "There  Is  no  one  more  conserv- 
ative than  a  small  farmer.  We're  going  to  be 
breeding  capiUllsts  like  rabbits. " 

But  even  AID  realized  the  problems. 

In  an  August  8  memo.  AID  said: 

"Phase  III  Is  closely  identified  in  El  Salva- 
dor with  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment (AIFLD).  Phase  III  presents  the  most 
confusing  aspect  of  the  reform  program, 
and  it  could  prove  especially  troublesome 
for  the  U.S.  because  it  was  decreed  without 
advance  discussion  except  in  very  limited 
government  circles,  and.  we  are  told,  it  Is 
considered  by  key  Salvadorean  officials  as  a 
misguided  and  U.S.-imposed  initiative. " 

Its  proponents  billed  the  programs  as 
"self  executing."  but  to  quote  from  the 
same  U.S.  AID  memo,  experts  from  the 
Land  Tenure  Center  sUte: 

"The  creation  of  an  impossibly  complex 
land  registry  snarl  as  perhaps  200.000  or 
more  parcels  suddenly  need  definition,  regis- 
try, and  mortgage  management  Is  a  real  pos- 
sibility. Similarly,  credit.  Imput  delivery, 
and  especially  marketing  services  must  be 
created  for  the  beneficiaries  who  formerly, 
in  many  cases,  depended  on  their  patronos 
for  such  services." 

Actual  ImplemenUtion  of  Decree  207  has 
hardly  proceeded.  Many  tenants  are  reluc- 
tant to  claim  their  land  under  the  law  and 
the  government  lacks  the  capability  or 
desire  to  carry  out  the  law.  Many  tenants 
rent  land  from  relatives  or  others  who  are 
practically  as  poor  as  they  are  and  thus  are 
not  included  to  dispossess  their  neighbors. 
On  the  other  hand,  owners  of  larger  tracts 
are  generally  hostile.  The  same  memo  sUtes 
that  landlords  have  forced  tenants  their 
claim  to  the  land  or.  if  they  refuse,  they  are 
simply  evicted  from  the  property,  increasing 
the  problem  of  landlessness.  Pear  of  repris- 
als by  landlords  has  kept  others  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  programs.  Without  access 
to  credit  and  without  any  political  power  in 
San  Salvador,  the  peasant  tenant  or  owner 
will  remain  as  indebted  and  powerless  as 
ever. 

Land  reform  and  rural  pacification:  the 
Vietnam  rnodel 

"If  the  reforms  are  successfully  carried 
out  here,  the  armed  leftist  onslaught  will  be 
effectively  eliminated  by  the  end  of  1980."— 
Roy  L.  Prosterman— sUtement  from  a  meet- 
ing with  Salvadorean  businessmen,  reported 
in  El  Salvador  News-Gazette  May  5,  1980. 

"For  the  reform  program  to  succeed,  the 
government  needs  to  reduce  violence  by  the 
extremes  as  well  as  Institutional  violence. 
To  accomplish  this.  It  must  Increase  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  Its  security  forces  .  .  .  Our 
small  millltary  assistance  program  Is  de- 
signed to  help  the  government  In  these  ef- 
forts .  .  .  $5.7  million  of  credits  is  primarily 
for  the  acquisition  of  vehicles  and  radios, 
and  $300,000  Is  for  training  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  capabilities  of  the  armed  forces  to 
respond  more  quickly  and  effectively  to  in- 
surgency and  violent  efforts  to  disrupt  the 
reform  program.  "-William  G.  Bowdler.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 


"In  my  Judgement.  It  Is  important  to  make 
clear  that  this  measure  (the  reform),  so  im- 
portant In  resolving  the  basic  problems  of 
our  society,  has  been  completely  useless  due 
to  the  climate  of  political  violence  in  which 
It  has  been  undertaken.  I  resigned  my  posi- 
tion on  the  26  of  March  because  I  consider 
It  useless  to  continue  within  a  government 
which  is  not  only  Incapable  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  violence,  but  which  is  Itself  also 
generating  the  political  violence  through  re- 
pression. "—Jorje  Alberto  Vlllacorta,  Sub- 
secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
SUtement  made  in  CosU  Rica  after  his  res- 
ignation. 

In  El  Salvador,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  U.S. 
finds  itself  supporting  a  regime  that  lacks 
popular  support  and  Is  fighting  a  largely 
rural-based  guerrilla  movement  that  enjoys 
the  wide  support  of  the  peasantry.  In  El 
Salvador,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  response 
has  been  a  coordinated  program  of  rural 
pacification  and  counter-insurgency,  with 
land  reform  playing  a  critical  role. 

Conceptually,  according  to  Robert  Komer, 
the  first  head  of  the  pacification  optional 
program  in  Vietnam,  the  program  has  two 
goals: 

( 1 )  SusUined  protection  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation from  the  insurgents,  which  also  helps 
to  deprive  the  insurgency  of  its  rural  popu- 
lar base:  and. 

(2)  Generating  rural  support  for  the 
Saigon  regime  via  programs  meeting  rural 
needs  and  cementing  the  rural  areas  politi- 
cally and  administratively  to  the  center. 

In  the  Vietnam  case,  the  "protection  of 
the  rural  population"  was  carried  out  by  the 
so-called  Phoenix  program  under  which 
some  30.000  Vietnamese  peasanU  were 
killed  for  being  alleged  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
or  their  sympathizers.  Land  reform  consti- 
tuted the  core  of  the  second  aspect  of  the 
strategy,  "generating  rural  support  for  the 
Saigon  regime."  A  key  aspect  of  the  whole 
process  of  rural  pacification  is  the  combina- 
tion of  civil  and  military  operations  under 
one  unified  management.  The  military 
counter-insurgency  and  the  civilian  land 
reform  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  united 
strategy  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  defeat 
the  enemy,  both  politically  and  militarily. 
Land  reform  was  the  carrot:  counter-insur- 
gency was  the  stick. 

The  substance  of  El  Salvador's  Land-to- 
the-Tlller  program  is  practically  the  same  as 
Its  Vietnamese  forerunner.  Not  only  are  the 
general  guidelines  of  the  two  programs  Iden- 
tical, but  even  the  form  of  landlord  compen- 
sation. In  both  cash  and  bonds,  and  the  em- 
phasis put  on  landlord  compensation  are 
the  same  In  both  Instances.  Even  the  claims 
made  for  the  two  reforms  sound  alike.  A 
1970  New  York  Times  editorial  referred  to 
Vietnam's  iand  reform  as  "probably  the 
most  ambitious  and  progressive  non-Com- 
munist land  reform  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry."" William  Bowdler,  Carters  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, describes  El  Salvador's  land  reform  as 
"one  of  the  most  significant  such  efforts  In 
the  hemisphere  ".  while  the  reform's  shadow 
author.  Roy  Prosterman.  describes  It  as 
"the  most  sweeping  agrarian  reform  In  the 
history  of  Latin  America."  The  transplant- 
ing of  the  Vietnam  program  to  El  Salvador 
Is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Dr.  Prosterman. 

Prosterman.  a  law  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  Seattle,  has  long  been 
a  proponent  of  the  use  of  land  reform  to 
combat  rural  Insurgency  movemenU.  a  posi- 
tion he  set  forth  In  a  1972  article  In  Foreign 
Policy.  Prosterman's  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam began  with  an  article  he  published  In 
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the  Cornell  Law  Review  In  1967  entitled. 
"L&nd  Reform  In  South  Vtetn»m:  A  Propos- 
al for  Tiimlng  the  Tables  on  the  Viet 
Cong."  This  article  outlined  his  Landto-the- 
Tlller  program  and  was  eventually  present- 
ed In  draft  form  to  President  Thleu.  It  was 
not  until  the  political  and  military  shock  of 
the  Tet  offensive  in  January  1968  that  both 
Washington  and  Saigon  recognized  the  need 
for  land  reform  and  the  stepped  up  program 
of  pacification  described  by  Robert  Komer. 
In  an  unpublished  manuscript.  Prosterman 
refers  to  a  House  Foreign  Operations  and 
Oovemment  Information  Subcommittee 
report  released  In  March  1068  that  sUtes. 
"Land  reform  Is  an  essential  element  of  the 
pacification  program  and  the  resolution  of 
the  present  conflict  may  well  hinge  on  the 
success  of  pacification. " 

Prosterman  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  teaching  duties  at  the  University 
of  Washington  and  Is  acting  as  unpaid  advi- 
sor to  the  government  of  El  Salvador.  He  is 
also  a  consultant  to  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLD).  an 
AFL-CIO  sponsored  organization  whose  ties 
to  the  CIA  have  been  extensively  detailed  in 
the  documentary,  On  Company  Business," 
shown  on  public  television.  At  least  one 
AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Council  has  called 
for  the  dlaassoclatlon  of  the  AFL-CIO  from 
AIFLD  for  Its  Salvador  Connections. 

John  BushneU.  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, presented  an  accurate  assessment  of 
U.S.  Intentions  In  El  Salvador  In  his  testimo- 
ny on  March  25  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations:  "I  would  like 
to  stress  that  contrary  to  widespread  mls- 
perceptlon,  our  security  assistance  proposals 
are  neither  unrelated  nor  contradictory  to 
our  support  for  reform  In  El  Salvador.  Land 
redistribution  would  not  be  possible  were  It 
not  for  the  protection  and  security  provided 
by  the  Salvadorean  military  for  the  new 
owners  and  the  civilian  technicians  and 
managers  helping  them." 

Consider  the  type  of  "protection  and  mcu- 
rlty"  offered  to  the  civilian  population:  A 
technician  with  the  government's  Institute 
for  Agrarian  Reform  (ISTA)  tells  this  story: 
"The  troops  came  and  told  the  workers  the 
land  was  theirs  now.  They  could  elect  their 
own  leaders  and  run  the  co-ops.  The  peas- 
ants couldn't  believe  their  ears,  but  they 
held  elections  that  very  night.  The  next 
morning  the  troops  came  back  and  I 
watched  as  they  shot  every  one  of  the  elect- 
ed leaders." 

Similarly,  in  June,  the  following  event  was 
reported  by  the  Washington  Pott  A  squad 
of  more  than  30  men  In  National  Ouard  uni- 
forms with  complete  battle  dress  and  an  ar- 
mored car  drove  to  a  government  agricultur- 
al cooperative  with  a  list  of  cooperative 
leaders  considered  to  be  subversive.  Twelve 
of  the  leaders— the  local  directors  who  are 
supposed  to  carry  out  government-related 
reforms— were  killed  and  the  160  families 
living  there  fled  in  terror. 

In  response  to  this  massacre,  the  Union 
Comunal  Salvadoreno  (UCS)  a  government- 
recognized  peasant  union  organized  by 
AIFLD  In  the  1960's  Issued  a  communique 
by  eight  of  Its  thirteen  departments  con- 
demning such  violence,  stating  their  lack  of 
support  for  the  land  reform  and  concluding, 
...  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  situation  In 
which  they  are  eliminating  the  very  cam- 
pensino  who  has  finally  taken  hold  of  the 
land. 

On  May  6,900  employees  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  went  on  strike  for  forty-eight 
hours  to  protest  the  violence  carried  out 


against  peasants  and  technicians  alike  and 
they  demanded  to  know  why  Decree  207 
had  been  Instituted  In  contradiction  to  origi- 
nal plans  and  why  Phase  I  lands  were  being 
returned  to  their  prior  owners.  To  counter 
claims  that  the  violence  Is  being  carried  out 
by  the  left,  a  group  of  174  Christian  Demo- 
cratic mayors  Issued  a  sUtement  stating, 
"we  know  that  the  attacks  do  not  come 
from  the  extreme  left,  and  we  are  officials 
of  the  present  government  "  Refugees  who 
have  fled  their  homes  In  the  countryside 
report  the  use  of  tactics  reminiscent  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  These  Include  the  burning  of 
crops  and  houses,  search  and  destroy  mis- 
sions, and  the  use  of  helicopter  gunshlps  to 
•pacify"  zones  suspected  of  harboring  guer- 
rilla organizations.  An  October  24  New  York 
Timet  article  states.  'Ouerrllla  spokesman 
said  that  United  States  military  advisors 
were  taking  part  In  the  offensive,  which  has 
Involved  the  use  of  Incendiary  bombs  and 
napalm  against  rural  hamlets." 

In  El  Salvador  today,  a  reign  of  terror 
exists  that  can  only  be  compared  to  Viet- 
nam In  Its  brutality  and  Intensity. 

Rkal  Facts  and  Tkvx  ALTHUf  ativxs 
(By  Roy  L.  Prosterman) 

I  deplore  the  violence  being  committed  by 
the  right  wing  of  El  Salvador's  security 
forces,  and  believe  it  must  be  ended.  I 
oppose  the  sending  of  U.S.  military  advisers, 
and  believe  that  clear  conditions  must  be 
placed  on  economic  aid. 

But  I  believe  that  nothing  Is  accom- 
plished—for the  people  of  El  Salvador,  or 
for  the  half-bllllon  people  on  our  planet 
who  still  struggle  to  wrest  a  living  from  land 
that  Is  not  their  own— by  denying  the  reali- 
ty or  the  Importance  of  El  Salvador's  land- 
reform  program,  or  by  denying  support  to 
that  program. 

More  than  10,000  peasants  gathered  In 
San  Salvador  on  April  9,  1981.  in  the  biggest 
popular  manifestation  In  fifteen  months,  to 
demand  that  their  land  reform  be  carried 
through  to  Its  full  completion.  Those  are 
the  voices  that  must  be  heard,  and  those  are 
the  demands  that  must  be  supported  with 
our  aid.  Not  the  voice  of  the  remote,  convo- 
luted reasoning  which  would  see  the  land 
reform  undone— and  which  would  make 
common  Ideological  cause  which  the  most 
extreme  elements  of  the  U.S.  and  Salvador- 
an  right  to  achieve  that  end. 

Since  March  6.  1980,  Salvador's  land 
reform  has  expropriated  approximately 
700,000  acres  of  that  country's  1,600,000 
acres  of  cropland— 44  percent  of  the  total— 
and  transferred  It  to  more  than  310,000  of 
the  300.000  non-landowning  agricultural 
families— reducing  the  number  of  tenants 
and  landless  laborers  from  37  percent  of  the 
country's  total  population  to  11  percent.  As 
In  any  massive  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic transformation  rapidly  carried  out, 
vital  steps  remain  for  completion  of  the 
process:  to  forestall  any  attempts  at  rever- 
sal, formal  titles  need  to  be  Issued  to  both 
co-ops  and  Individual  ex-tenants  memorializ- 
ing their  rights,  and  the  modest  compensa- 
tion to  exlandlords  needs  to  be  Issued.  In  ad- 
dition, a  remaining  phase  of  the  reform, 
which  would  add  another  110,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land  (this  is  net  of  "reserve  area  " 
rights,  comprising  some  160.000  cultivated 
acres  In  this  size  category)  and  benefit  most 
of  the  remaining  landless  needs  to  be  resus- 
ciUted. 

The  chief  contentions  that  have  been  of- 
fered by  some  against  the  land  reform  have 
about  them  an  odd  air  of  Allce-ln-Wonder- 


land.  of  reality-denial,  so  wide  of  the  mark 
are  they: 

It  Is  asserted,  for  example,  that  the  farms 
given  the  150.000  families  of  former  tenants 
are  too  small,  and  that  "9  hectares"  (33 
acres)  Is  a  minimum  farm  for  adequate  sub- 
sistence In  El  Salvador— but  to  provide  all  of 
Salvador's  agricultural  families  a  farm  of 
this  size  would  require  twice  the  land  area 
of  the  entire  country,  and  about  six  times 
the  present  total  of  Salvador's  cropland 
(tenants  alone  would  require  twice  the  total 
cropland). 

Some  seem  to  suggest  this  problem  would 
be  solved  with  collectivization.  Even  apart 
from  the  fact  that  Salvador's  tenants,  like 
tenants  everywhere,  strongly  object  to  being 
collectivized,  this  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
collectivization  doesn't  create  new  land.  The 
only  conceivable  Justification  for  forced  col- 
lectivization would  be  if  the  same  amount  of 
land  pr(xluced  more  under  that  m<xle  of  or- 
ganization—and  all  available  experience  Is 
that  collectivized  land  produces  less  per 
acre,  not  more  (Cuba  Imports  75  percent  of 
Its  food— Importing  as  of  the  late  19708  1.8 
million  metric  tons  of  cereal  per  year,  while 
producing  about  550,000  metric  tons,  as  re- 
flected for  example  In  the  1978  FAO  Pro- 
duction and  Trade  Yearbooks— while  Its 
cane  productivity  Is  the  lowest  per  acre  of 
any  major  producer;  Russia  depends  on  3 
percent  of  Its  land  held  In  "private  plots" 
outside  the  collectives  for  34  percent  of  the 
value  of  Its  total  agricultural  production). 

Again,  It  Is  said  that  tenants  "rotate"  ex- 
tensively, and  won't  receive  the  land  left 
fallow.  Apart  from  Its  dubious  reading  of 
the  law,  this  contention  Is  Just  plain  wrong: 
the  1971  census  Indicates  a  maximum  of  10 
percent  of  the  area  of  the  smallholdings  left 
fallow  (that  Is  for  owner-operators,  and  for 
tenants  It  Is  clearly  less),  and  the  leading 
authority  on  Salvador's  agriculture  states 
flatly,  "The  present  pressure  of  population 
makes  any  form  of  migratory  agriculture, 
with  periods  to  allow  the  soil  to  recuperate, 
impossible"  (Browning,  El  Salvador:  Land- 
scape and  Society,  p.  301). 

Itinerant  landless  laborers,  who  are  nei- 
ther tenants  nor  permanent  agricultural 
workers,  are  alleged  to  be  excluded,  and 
then  further  alleged,  by  one  critic,  to  consti- 
tute "313,000"  families.  The  contention  is 
preposterous.  Articles  31  and  19  of  the  law 
very  clearly  Include  them  as  beneficiaries, 
and  their  maximum  possible  number  can  be 
calculated  as  follows:  480,000  (the  total 
number  of  rural  families),  minus  370.000 
(the  number  of  such  families  already  on 
holdings  previously  either  owned  or  tenant- 
ed), minus  non-agricultural  families  and 
permanent-labor  families.  The  number  of 
Itinerant  laborers  Is  around  100.000  and 
close  to  half  of  them  already  are  benefici- 
aries settled  on  the  big  estates  taken  in  the 
first  step  of  the  reform. 

Or,  the  reform  Is  alleged  to  be  insignifi- 
cant because  the  now-delayed  second  phase 
would  have  affected  medium-sized  planta- 
tions with  "60  percent "  of  the  coffee.  In 
fact,  those  plantations  have  30  percent  of 
the  coffee,  according  to  the  census.  The  big 
estates  already  taken  are  estimated  to  have 
33  percent  of  the  coffee  (along  with  38  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  and  50  percent  of  the 
cane).  The  related  contention  that  "over 
four  times  as  much "  coffee  land  would  be 
taken  under  the  delayed  phase  as  has  al- 
ready been  expropriated  under  "Phase  I"  Is 
thus  clearly  erroneous.  Are  these  same  crit- 
ics willing  to  denigrate  the  NIcaraguan  land 
reform  because  It  only  took  15  percent  of 
the  coffee?  And  whatever  happened  to  the 
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idea  of  "food  first"?  The  Salvadoran  reform, 
thus  far  consulting  of  "Phase  I"  plus  land- 
to-the-tenants  (  "Phase  III"),  has  trans- 
ferred most  of  the  com  and  bean  land. 

Finally,  reliance  Is  placed  on  selective  quo- 
tations from  a  single  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  anthropologist, 
who  spent  a  brief  period  In  Salvador  back  In 
May  of  1980,  when  the  reform  had  barely 
gotten  underway,  and  whose  critclsms  have 
been  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  his  agency. 
Listen  to  what  AID  had  to  say  in  July,  1980: 

"A  priori.  It  was  patently  clear  that  ISTA 
[the  Salvadoran  agrarian  reform  agency] 
did  not  have  the  management,  human  and 
physical  resources  to  carry  out  Phase  I.  Yet, 
the  intervention  was  executed,  campeslnos 
were  organized,  and  a  relatively  normal 
level  of  production  maintained.  ISTA  rose 
to  the  task  surprisingly  well  with  secunded 
staff  and  vehicles  which  were  later  released 
when  the  crisis  passes.  Remarkable  institu- 
tional elasticity  was  demonstrated,  not  only 
by  ISTA  but  by  most  of  the  public  sector  ag- 
ricultural Institutions."' 

In  fact,  in  late  March  of  1981,  briefings 
with  35  field  supervisors  and  the  leadership 
of  the  largest  peasant  union— the  Union  Co- 
munal Salvadoreha  (UCS),  which  supports 
the  reform,  and  turned  out  10,000  people  on 
April  9— Indicated  that  the  reform  process 
thus  far  has  been  "80  percent"  successful  In 
the  beneficiaries'  eyes.'  This  doesn't  mean 
that  more  Isn't  needed  or  that  backsliding  Is 
not  a  danger:  It  does  mean,  I  think,  that  we 
should  concentrate  on  the  real  needs  to 
strengthen  and  complete  the  reform,  rather 
than  playing  Into  the  hands  of  right-wing 
critics  of  the  process. 

Clearly  the  reality  of  El  Salvador's  land 
reform  Is  accepted,  among  people  who  have 
excellent  repuUtlons  for  objectivity  and  for 
strong  criticism  of  that  government's  fail- 
ures to  control  violence  by  Its  security 
forces.  Archbishop  James  A.  Hlckey,  testify- 
ing on  March  5, 1981,  before  the  Barnes  sub- 
committee In  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence (U8CC),  the  agency  which  represents 
the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  on  public-policy 
Issues,  gave  as  his  main  reason  for  opposing 
military  aid  that  it  would  Increase  the 
danger  of  a  rightist  coup,  which.  "In  my 
Judgment,  would  In  turn  provoke  reversal  of 
the  land  reforms  and  an  Increased  repres- 
sion of  the  people  that  could  result  In  a  civil 
war  of  immense  proportions."  He  added 
that  "the  absolutely  necessary  reforms"  re- 
quire "continuing  amounts  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,"  and  that,  "in  distinc- 
tion from  Its  position  on  military  aid.  the 
usee  does  not  oppose  economic  aid,  it  en- 
courages It."  In  a  colloquy  with  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Archbishop  Hlckey  af- 
firmed that  the  characteristics  of  the  land 
reform  were  essentially  as  I  have  detailed 
them  above.  San  Salvador's  acting  Arch- 
bishop Rivera  y  Damas.  the  close  friend  and 
mentor  of  slain  Archbishop  Romero,  In  an 
Interview  with  the  National  Catholic  Re- 
porter News  Service  (carried,  for  example, 
in  the  Catholic  Standard  on  March  19, 
1981),  sUted.  "Look,  the  call  to  revolution 
by  the  Frente  [the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front— the  umbrella  political  group 
which  Includes  the  armed  revolutionary 
groups,  the  small  Social  Democratic  party, 
and  others]  did  not  get  the  popular  support 


'It  la  VCS.  not  u  Mr.  Shires  sunesu.  the  govern- 
ment o(  n  Salvador,  for  which  I  have  been  acting 
ai  unpaid  adWaer. "  In  cooperetlon  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  sponaored  American  Initltute  (or  Free  Labor 
Development. 


they  thought  It  would.  That  Is  evident.  It 
makes  one  see  that  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation does  not  share  the  Frente's  point  of 
view.  What  Is  the  reality?  I  would  say  that 
many  accept  the  civilian-military  Jimta  as 
the  lesser  evil.  But  one  also  has  to  take  into 
account  the  Junta  has  also  achieved  sub- 
stantial reforms,  especially  In  the  area  of 
agrarian  reform."  When  the  Frente's  "final 
offensive"  and  call  for  a  "general  uprising " 
failed  so  badly  in  January,  1981.  Alan 
Riding  wrote  In  The  New  York  Times  (Feb- 
ruary 8,  1981),  "they  apparently  miscalcu- 
lated the  Impact  on  peasanU  of  land  re- 
forms decreed  by  the  JunU  In  March.  There 
was  no  popular  uprising. "  On  March  15  and 
16,  1981,  The  Times  did  long  Investigatory 
pieces  on  the  land-reform  program,  highly 
favorable  In  their  conclusions. 

Indeed.  Archbishop  Romero  himself  gave 
an  Interview  two  days  before  his  assassina- 
tion, which  was  published  In  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  Weekly  of  April  6.  1980.  At 
that  point,  the  phase  of  the  reform  that 
takes  large  estates  had  been  enacted,  and 
the  Archbishop  said,  "The  agrarian  reform 
Is,  by  all  means,  a  good  thing.  It  has  taken 
away  all  the  landholdlngs  larger  than  1,300 
acres,  and  they  are  to  be  given  to  the 
people.  In  Itself,  this  Is  good."  He  then 
spoke  of  the  state  of  siege,  "supposedly  to 
keep  the  right  from  Interfering  with  the 
reform."  but  under  which,  "In  areas  not  af- 
fected by  the  reform,  the  military  Is  quite 
active,  the  people  are  being  repressed." 

The  Archbishop,  unlike  some  of  the 
recent  critics  of  the  reform,  was  completely 
honest:  the  reform  and  the  repression  were, 
and  remain.  Independent,  coexisting  reali- 
ties, the  one  very  good,  the  other  very  bad. 
It  Is  no  more  logical  to  deny  the  reality  of 
the  reform  because  of  the  repression  than 
to  deny  the  reality  of  the  repression  because 
there  has  been  reform. 

Peter  Shlras'  article  in  Issue  No.  20  of 
Pood  Monitor.  "The  False  Promise— and 
Real  Violence— of  Land  Reform"  is  one  of 
those  which  essentially  attacks  the  purpose 
rather  than  the  reality  of  the  reform.  Very 
little  is  said  by  Mr.  Shlras  to  directly  negate 
the  facts  about  the  reform.  Rather,  the 
heart  of  his  argument  appears  to  be  that.  In 
South  Vietnam,  "The  military  counter-In- 
surgency and  the  civilian  land  reform  were 
part  and  parcel  of  a  united  strategy  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  defeat  the  enemy,  Iwth 
politically  and  militarily."  Since  he  finds 
the  Salvadoran  land  reform  similar,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  portion  giving  land  to 
150.000  tenant  families,  he  seemingly  con- 
cludes that  El  Salvador's  land  reform  there- 
by loses  all  Independent  significance,  and 
must  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  Shlras'  argument  is  flawed  In  Its  his- 
tory, since  so  far  from  being  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment's "united  strategy"  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  had  to  be 
dragged,  kicking  tuid  screaming,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  support  for  a  major  land  reform— 
which  did  not  come  until  the  1970s.  In  the 
twilight  of  U.S.  Involvement.  I  played  a  role 
in  this  process,  which  was  followed  closely 
in  the  media  (see,  for  example.  Elizabeth 
Pond,  "Viet  Land  Reform  Gathers  Speed." 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  18. 
1969,  and  editorial.  The  New  York  Times, 
April  9,  1970).  Finally,  peasant  grievances 
were  dealt  with,  as  900.000  tenant  families 
became  owners  (they  still  are:  the  new  gov- 
ernment is  unwilling  to  face  the  agricultural 
or  political  consequences  of  collectivizing 
them).  VIetcong  recruitment  skidded  from 
7,000  a  month  to  1,000  a  month  while  land 


reform  was  being  carried  out.  but  there 
were  clearly  a  wide  range  of  problems— from 
the  whole  divisions  coming  down  from  the 
North,  to  the  corruption  and  military  nepo- 
tism In  the  South— that  the  land  reform 
could  not  deal  with. 

In  his  discussion  of  land  reform  In  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Shlras  further  refers  to  a  1968 
House  subcommittee  report  which  terms 
land  reform  an  essential  element  of  "pacifi- 
cation." He  does  so.  however,  without 
noting  that  in  1968  the  term  "pacification" 
had  not  yet  taken  on  the  Orwelllan  meaning 
It  was  to  assume  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  but  rather  connoted  an 
effort  to  reduce  violence  through  a  process 
of  effectively  addressing  fundamental  social 
and  economic  grievances. 

My  actual  views  have  been  expressed  with 
sufficient  clarity.  I  think.  In  a  series  of  arti- 
cles and  Interviews  stretching  back  to  1966. 
In  contrast  to  what  Mr.  Shlras'  piece  con- 
trives to  suggest  of  my  views.  They  are  that 
land  reform  and  repression.  In  South  Viet- 
nam as  In  El  Salvador,  so  far  from  being 
"part  and  parcel  of  a  united  strategy,"  In 
fact  operate  at  total  cross-purposes.  A 
"reign  of  terror"  or  a  "Phoenix  program." 
such  as  Mr.  Shlras  alludes  to.  Is  wholly  In- 
consistent with  both  the  agricultural  and 
political  purposes  of  land  reform:  the  agri- 
cultural Impact  of  such  violence  Is  strongly 
adverse,  since  It  interferes  with  planning 
and  harvesting  and  marketing,  and  Its  politi- 
cal Impact  Is  the  exact  reverse  of  land  re- 
form's—adding to  the  peasant's  grievances, 
rather  than  subtracting  from  them. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear  that  I  do  not  con- 
done or  Justify.  In  any  way.  the  violence  by 
the  Salvadoran  government's  security  forces 
(in  Vietnam,  far  from  being  for  the  violence, 
my  position  was  that  of  Negotiation  Now, 
calling  for  an  Immediate,  standstill  cease 
fire  In  connection  with  the  reform  pro- 
gram). The  Indiscriminate  violence  being 
committed  by  Salvador's  security  forces 
must  be  ended,  and  I  was  saying  so.  in  El 
Salvador  and  here,  months  before  the  death 
of  the  nuns  and  of  my  friends  working  with 
the  land-reform  program  finally  galvanized 
public  awareness  of  the  situation. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Shiras'  view  Is  flawed  in 
Its  logic,  since  seemingly  any  reform  whose 
purpose  Is  "political  "—that  Is,  to  deal  with 
grievances  within  the  system,  so  that  revo- 
lution will,  to  that  extent,  be  unnecessary— 
Is  to  be  considered  a  non-fact.  Does  Mr. 
Shlras  propose  that  El  Salvador's  land- 
reform  laws  be  repealed,  that  the  700,000 
cultivated  acres  (and  300,000  uncultivated 
acres)  thus  far  expropriated  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  former  landlords,  and  the 
310,000  beneficiary  families  Informed  that 
their  rights  have  been  summarily  terminat- 
ed? 

One  reason  why  attacks  on  the  land 
reform  of  this  genre  are  being  launched.  I 
think.  Is  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  self-de- 
lusion about  two  other  basic  facts  of  the 
Salvadoran  situation.  Mr.  Shlras'  piece  Is 
apparently  premised  on  the  notion  that:  ( 1 ) 
violence  against  the  Salvadoran  people  by 
government  forces  Is  at  the  highest  level  It 
could  possibly  be  (suggested  In  his  comment 
that  "a  reign  of  terror  exists  that  can  only 
be  compared  to  Vietnam  In  Its  brutality  and 
Intensity  ").  and  (3)  the  Salvadoran  people 
broadly  support,  and  want  to  be  governed 
by  the  Frente  (suggested  In  his  comment 
that  the  junU  "Is  fighting  a  largely  rural- 
based  guerrilla  movement  that  enjoys  the 
wide  support  of  the  peasantry"). 

However,  both  of  these  premises  are  false. 
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First,  the  present  violence,  horrendous 
though  it  Is.  Is  a  long  wmy  from  the  worst 
that  could  happen.  More  than  10.000  died  in 
1980.  as  Mr.  Shiras  notes.  But  in  1932.  in  a 
matter  of  months.  Salvador's  security  forces 
put  down  a  peasant  rebellion  with  a  loss  of 
somewhere  between  7.000  and  30.000  lives. 
This  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  popula- 
tion was  only  1.5  million.  A  proportionate 
death  toll,  in  today's  El  Salvador  of  4.8  mil- 
lion, would  be  as  high  as  98.000.'  A  death 
toll  proportionate  to  what  was  experienced 
in  the  Mexican  revolution,  or  Spanish  Civil 
War.  over  a  period  of  several  years,  could  be 
as  high  as  250.000.  Based  on  both  iU  own 
experience  and  the  civil  war  experiences  of 
other  countries  (all  without  •benefit"  of 
contemporaneous  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
government).  El  Salvador's  people  are  still 
very  far  Indeed  from  experiencing  the  worst 
violence  they  might  experience. 

Secondly,  the  Frente  does  not.  by  all 
present  evidence,  command  anjrthing  close 
to  majority  support.  A  coalition  of  the  left 
that  could  bring  lOO.OOO— mostly  peasanU 
demonstrating  because  of  their  grievances— 
into  the  streets  of  San  Salvador  In  Ja^iuary, 
1980.  could  bring  only  2.000  out  on  May  1. 
after  the  reform  was  promulgated.  (On 
April  9.  1981.  lO.COO  peasants  were  gathered 
by  the  Union  Comunal  Salvadorefka.  not  by 
the  Prente.  to  support  the  land  reform 
rather  than  oppose  it.)  The  Prente's  three 
calls  for  "general  strikes"  in  mld-1980  were 
successively  greater  fiascos,  as  was  the  so- 
called  "final  offensive"  and  call  for  a  "gen- 
eral uprising"  In  January.  1981.  Rivera  y 
Damas'  recent  comments,  and  Alan  Rid- 
ing's, are  quoted  above. 

With  the  two  premises,  of  maximum 
present  violence  and  Prente  popularity  re- 
jected as  Inaccurate,  the  calculations  re- 
garding the  minimal  risks  and  potential  ben- 
efits of  a  cut-off  of  all  U.S.  aid  Implicit  in 
Mr.  Shiras'  article— and  explicit  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "Committee  in  Solidarity  with 
the  People  of  El  Salvador"  (CISPES).  which 
he  cites  approvingly,  and  which  expressly 
supports  the  Prente  and  makes  ending  U.S. 
support  for  the  land  reform  its  first  priori- 
ty—are stood  on  their  head. 

In  fact,  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  economic 
support  from  the  present  government  would 
In  all  likelihood  trigger  a  coup  of  the  right, 
not  a  victory  of  the  left.  The  unfettered 
right  would  launch  a  1932-style  real  "reign 
of  terror,"  and  would  simultaneously  at- 
tempt to  reverse  and  dismantle  the  reform. 
The  impact  of  such  repression  and  attempt- 
ed reversal  would  be  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  those  in  armed  oppo- 
sition to  the  government— and  a  civil  con- 
flict would  commence  between  two  well- 
matched  and  utterly-polarized  extremes, 
each  probably  drawing  on  support  from  out- 
side (the  far-right  forces  almost  certainly 
from  Guatemala  and  quite  likely  from  Ar- 
gentina). The  ultimate  result— after  incalcu- 
lable death,  hunger,  and  suffering— might 
be  a  government  of  the  Prente.  or  of  an  ex- 
treme Pol  Pot  faction  on  the  left,  or  of  ex- 
Major  D'Aubuisson  or  the  "death  squads'" 
on  the  extreme  right.  No  one  can  claim  the 
ability  to  predict  the  result  of  such  a  con- 
flict. 

In  other  words,  if  this  land  reform  Is  light- 
ly and  cavalierly  denied  support,  and  de- 
stroyed, it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  long  road— 
and   an   enormous   amount  of  suffering— 


'  Mr.  Shlnu  collabonted  with  Philip  Whemton  on 
the  EPICA  report  titled  Agrarian  Reform  In  EI 
Salvador.  A  Program  of  Rural  Pacification."  which 
uses  a  fiBure  of  30.(X)0  for  the  deaths  In  1832. 


before  any  other  land  reform  comes  to  take 
Its  place. 

Those  who  really  care  about  El  Salvador's 
peasants  will.  I  think.  Join  me  in  urging  that 
economic  aid  to  the  land  reform  be  contin- 
ued, but  that  it  be  conditioned  on  comple- 
tion during  1981  of  the  bulk  of  the  titling 
process,  for  both  ex-tenants  and  co-ops  on 
large  estates,  and  on  the  ending  of  security- 
force  violence  directed  against  the  peasants, 
with  clear  orders  to  the  field,  backed  up  by 
whatever  disciplinary  sanctions  are  neces- 
sary to  enforce  those  orders. 

In  a  situation  such  as  El  Salvador,  where 
many  lives  are  at  stake,  there  are  particular- 
ly important  obligations,  in  any  discussion 
of  what  U.S.  policy  should  be,  to  be  careful 
in  getting  the  facts  right,  to  be  clear  on 
what  actions  one  wishes  the  U.S.  to  take 
based  on  these  facts,  and  scrupulously 
honest  about  the  likely  consequences  of 
those  actions  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
If  the  U.S.  had  a  magic  wand  that  it  could 
wave,  ending  all  the  killing  and  transform- 
ing the  Salvadoran  government  Instantly 
into  a  Swedish-style  democracy,  the  case  for 
waving  It  would  be  very  strong.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  course  of  action  available 
that  can  lead  to  such  an  unambiguous, 
rapid,  and  benevolent  outcome.  There  are 
some  courses  of  action,  however— especially 
if  the  land  reform  is  made  a  whipping-boy 
for  frustrations  over  entirely  different  poli- 
cies—that can  create  outcomes  of  an  order 
of  magnitude  worse  than  what  El  Salvador 
Is  experiencing  now. 

A  RKAL  PROmSK,  BOT  A  PiNAL  PAILURS 

(By  Leonel  Gomez) 

I  can  find  much  that  I  agree  with  In  Peter 
Shiras'  article  and  in  the  1981  OXPAM 
report  on  land  reform  In  El  Salvador,  by 
Laurence  R.  Simon  and  James  C.  Stephens. 
Jr.  that  comes  to  similar  conclusions.  But  I 
think  there  are  some  significant  errors  in 
both  matters  of  detail  and  in  the  broad  view 
of  what  Is  going  on  in  El  Salvador. 

As  bad  a  picture  as  both  Shiras  and  the 
authors  of  the  OXPAM  report  paint,  the 
real  situation  In  EH  Salvador  Is  actually 
much  worse.  Shiras  argues  that  land  reform 
provides  a  license  for  the  military  in  El  Sal- 
vador to  kill  peasants.  Peasants  are  indeed 
being  killed,  and  the  blame  rests  squarely 
on  the  military.  But  the  sad  truth  is  that 
the  army  has  never  needed  a  license  to  kill 
campesinos. 

Land  reform  was  not  developed  by  the 
army.  It  was  initiated  by  legitimate  reform- 
ers who  hoped  to  change  Salvadoran  socie- 
ty. These  reformers  sought  to  include  the 
campesino— to  give  him  sUtus.  dignity  and 
respect.  Alas,  most  of  these  reformers  have 
been  forced  out  of  ISTA.  the  Salvadoran 
agrarian  reform  agency.  My  own  associate 
and  supervisor.  Rodolfo  VIera.  was  assassi- 
nated by  a  right-wing  death  squad  because 
he  valiantly  exposed  corruption  In  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  fight  for  the  campesinos 
do  so  at  risk  to  their  own  lives. 

Shiras  writes  that  under  Phase  I  of  the 
land  reform,  'only  9  percent  of  the  coffee 
land  is  affected  since  most  of  the  coffee 
farms  are  less  than  500  hectares  In  size  " 
The  second  point  is  correct.  But  In  reality. 
Phase  I  had  a  much  greater  effect  on  the 
Salvadoran  oligarchy  than  Shiras  indicates. 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  cotton  lands 
were  redistributed,  as  were  34  percent  of  the 
coffee-growing  lands;  the  balance  of  redis- 
tributed land  was  In  sugar  cane.  com.  and 
cattle-grazing  acreage.  Cotton  and  coffee 
are  both  major  export  crops,  and  both  form 
the  backbone  of  the  Salvadoran  oligarchy. 


In  addition,  the  original  agrarian  reform 
was  accompanied  by  the  nationalization  of 
the  banks  and  of  the  coffee-exporting  trade. 

Shiras.  moreover,  is  mistaken  when  he 
terms  the  compensation  offered  for  Phase  I 
of  the  reform  generous.  The  government  of- 
fered owners  25  percent  in  cash  and  75  per- 
cent in  bonds,  but  Shiras  fails  to  point  out 
that  the  bonds  would  mature  In  thirty 
years!  Moreover,  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion was  based  on  1978  tax  returns  filed  by 
the  landowners,  and  their  statements  under- 
estimated the  value  of  the  land  In  the  inter- 
est of  tax  avoidance. 

While  administering  the  land-reform  pro- 
gram with  VIera.  I  found  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  allegation  that  landowners  drove 
tractors  and  machinery  across  the  border  to 
Guatemala.  Shiras  Is  correct  to  note  that 
owners  did  slaughter  cattle  and  remove 
barbed-wire  fences.  As  for  the  return  of  con- 
fiscated land  to  former  owners,  most  of  that 
resulted  from  sheer  confusion.  Deeds  were 
not  always  clear,  and  ISTA  was  not  always 
certain  what  land  It  was  entitled  to  redis- 
tribute and  what  land  fell  outside  Phase  I. 
Some  of  the  45  returned  estates  were  less 
than  50"  hectares  in  size,  and  were  not  eligi- 
ble for  .  .lase  I  redistribution.  In  only  one  of 
those  45  cases  was  I  fairly  certain  that  cor- 
ruption was  involved.  The  Venicia  e  Prussia 
estate  outside  San  Salvador  consisted  of 
1.500  hectares,  and  Its  market  value  was  ap- 
proximately $8  million.  Yet  this  estate  was 
returned  to  its  former  owners  by  the  new 
Sub-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Lt.  Colonel 
Galileo  Torres.  That  transfer  was  clearly  Il- 
legal. Agrarian  Judges  are  supposed  to  be 
appointed  and  have  the  only  power  to 
decide  on  cases  of  devolution  of  land  to 
former  owners.  But  in  reality  Colonel 
Torres  was  the  only  man  in  El  Salvador  who 
held  in  his  hands  the  power  to  return  land 
to  former  owners— a  power  he  quickly  put  to 
use.  In  the  case  of  the  Venicia  e  Prussia 
estate.  I  suspect  that  an  exchange  of  money 
between  Torres  and  the  landowners  was  his 
primary  motive.  We  administrators  at  ISTA 
sought  to  have  the  land  returned  to  the 
campesinos.  President  Duarte  eventually 
conceded  that  we  were  correct,  but  the  land 
still  has  not  been  returned,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  co-op  at  this  estate  was  mur- 
dered. 

That  incident  clearly  reflects  the  deep 
problems  we  have  with  the  current  govern- 
ment. There  are  other  examples  of  which 
people  are  not  aware.  A  twelve-day  strike 
took  place  In  May  of  1980.  What  was  unique 
was  that  the  strike  was  conducted  by  ISTA 
production  workers,  engineers  and  techni- 
cians. Their  strike  was  against  the  Junta,  be- 
cause the  government  was  not  providing  the 
Phase  I  co-ops  with  necessary  fertilizer  and 
seed.  A  delay  of  another  15  days  would  have 
cost  up  to  25  percent  of  the  crop  yields.  The 
strike  was  a  success,  and  the  government  de- 
livered the  fertilizer  and  seeds.  Despite  the 
civil  war.  1980  produced  a  fairly  successful 
harvest.  Only  the  ISTA  lands  that  previous- 
ly were  under  military  administration  were 
Incapable  of  producing  a  successful  yield— a 
fact  which  demonstrates  the  corruption  of 
the  military. 

The  murders  of  campesinos  by  the  mili- 
tary, the  violence  and  the  terror  practiced 
by  ORDEN  (the  police,  both  uniformed  and 
secret,  tUded  by  the  civilian  vigilante  organi- 
zation), have  to  be  the  central  Issues  of  any 
discussion  about  El  Salvador.  What  role 
does  land  reform  play  In  that  violence?  To 
argue  that  land  reform  serves  as  a  pretext 
for  the  murder  of  peasants  by  the  army  is  to 
give  the  army  an  excuse  it  does  not  need.  To 
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argue  in  that  fashion  is  to  misunderstand 
and  underestimate  the  brutality  of  the 
army.  Nor  does  the  claim  that  the  reform 
was  intended  to  flush  out  the  peasant  lead- 
ers for  killing  stand  up  to  scrutiny. 

Phase  I  lands  were  the  lands  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  wealthy.  Those  who 
worked  there  were  steadily  employed.  They 
were  trusted  and  hence  relatively  conserva- 
tive campesinos.  Moreover,  the  violence  con- 
nected with  the  land  reform  began  not  with 
the  onset  of  the  reform— but  four  months 
later.  When  the  army  came  back  to  the  co- 
ops seeking  money  for  protection,  for  gaso- 
line, and  for  out-and-out  bribes— and  when 
campesinos  refused  to  meet  their  denuinds— 
then  the  army  began  its  reign  of  terror  on 
the  co-ops. 

Shiras  Is  correct  in  noting  that  the  land 
reform  failed  to  reach  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  And  while  I  think  the  El  Salvador  sit- 
uation Is  very  different  from  Vietnam. 
Shiras'  criticism  of  the  American  Institute 
for  Pree  Labor  Development  (AIPLD)  and 
of  Roy  Prosterman  do  not  disturb  me.  Our 
land-reform  program  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  build  up  points  for  the  next  U.S. 
AID  grant. 

Phase  III  or  Decree  207.  and  Its  "Land  to 
the  Tiller"  section,  gets  us  into  a  complicat- 
ed area  of  discussion.  The  OXPAM  report  Is 
In  error  when  it  states  that  the  tenant  farm- 
ers move  around  a  great  deal.  There  is 
simply  no  idle  land,  and  extreme  competi- 
tion exists  for  what  land  does  exist.  None  of 
the  tenants  under  Decree  207  were  forced  to 
accept  land:  they  were  only  free  to  claim  It. 
Some  150.000  families  are  estimated  to  have 
been  renters.  They  were  the  people  to  be  af- 
fected by  Decree  207.  Yet— after  one  whole 
year— only  200  have  received  any  title  to  the 
land  which  is  supposedly  theirs  to  till.  Not 
one  ISTA  leader  ever  favored  placing 
Decree  207  before  Phase  II.  We  simply  did 
not  view  it  as  workable. 

Near  the  end  of  his  article,  Shiras  quotes 
from  Jorge  Villacortas  statement  of  resig- 
nation as  Sub-Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Jorge  attacked  the  state  of  violence  and  the 
repression.  His  views  are  very  important. 
Agrarian  reform  must  Involve  more  than 
the  transfer  of  land.  It  must  be  a  process,  a 
relationship  between  people— not  Just  a 
statute.  It  must  reflect  a  spirit  of  change 
and  a  conunltment  to  new  priorities— a  (x>m- 
mltment  to  dignity  and  respect  for  the  cam- 
pesinos and  a  clear  willingness,  even  eager- 
ness, to  give  power  to  the  powerless.  That 
spirit  existed  at  one  point  In  El  Salvador's 
land  reform,  but  it  exists  no  longer.  It  has 
been  replaced  by  the  interest  of  the  military 
rulers  whose  sole  concern  is  for  Increased 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid,  for  In- 
creased power,  and  an  Increased  ability  to 
rule,  to  kill  and  to  corrupt.  U.S.  aid  has 
helped  the  military  and,  as  a  result,  ISTA  is 
quickly  falling  Into  the  military's  control. 

Real  Violemck,  Unrxai.  Assdmptions 

(By  Peter  Shiras) 

Without  entering  Into  a  polnt-by-polnt  re- 
buttal of  Mr.  Prosterman's  objections  to  my 
article,  let  me  instead  comment  briefly  on 
the  overall  thrust  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Pros- 
terman, like  the  Carter  and  Reagan  admin- 
istrations and  the  Junta  In  El  Salvador, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  land-reform 
process  In  El  Salvador  is  essentially  good 
while  the  military  repression  Is  bad.  There- 
fore we  should  support  the  reform  (and  the 
reformers),  while  opposing  (or  at  least  not 
actively  supporting)  the  repression  and  the 
repressors. 


This  argument  Is  totally  unrealistic  for 
two  reasons.  Plrst,  while  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Gomez,  that  Initially  there  were  genuine  re- 
formers participating  in  the  government 
and  there  was  a  genuine  commitment  by 
these  people  to  land  reform,  at  the  present 
time  all  of  these  reformers  are  either  dead 
or  exiled.  Any  leadership  for  reform,  both 
at  a  national  level  and  at  the  local  level,  has 
been  systematically  eliminated  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  Its  military  and  paramilitary 
security  apparatus.  Thus,  there  are  no  re- 
forms to  support. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  military  high  command  controls  the 
government  (Including  President  Duarte)  In 
El  Salvador,  and  any  U.S.  aid,  economic  or 
military,  strengthens  the  hand  of  that  mili- 
tary government.  The  land-reform  program 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  political  con- 
text in  which  it  takes  place.  Just  as  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  cannot  be  neatly  separated  from 
military  aid— both  are  tools  to  prop  up  a 
government  directly  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  more  than  10.000  of  Its  own  citi- 
zens last  year.  No  matter  what  guise  U.S. 
aid  takes,  the  result  will  be  to  prolong  in 
power  this  brutally  repressive  Salvadoran 
government. 

El  Salvador  desperately  needs  a  compre- 
hensive land-reform  program  to  redress  the 
grievous  inequities  In  the  rural  agrarian 
structure,  but  first  it  needs  a  government 
genuinely  committed  to  reform  so  that  a 
mockery  is  not  made  of  the  term  land 
reform. 


EXTENSION  OP  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee  will  soon  go  to 
markup  on  S.  1992,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Recently  Linwood  Holton,  former 
Governor  of  Virginia,  prepared  a  very 
timely  and  thought-provoking  article 
on  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  As 
a  supporter  of  S.  1992  and  a  Senator 
who  finds  Virginia  my  temporary  resi- 
dence when  the  Senate  is  in  session,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Holton's  article  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Jan.  9, 
1982] 

VoTtNO  Rights  Act  SHomj>  Bi  Extended 
(By  Linwood  Holton) 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  soon  decide  whether 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  an- 
other 10  years.  I  hope  the  Senators  will  vote 
not  only  to  keep  the  Act.  but  to  keep  It 
strong.  The  version  of  the  extension  bill 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
last  fall,  389  to  24,  may  need  perfecting,  but 
It  aptly  expresses  the  need  to  protect  the 
franchise. 

Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  Justice 
Department  must  clear  election-law  changes 
for  nine  states  and  parts  of  13  others  with 
histories  of  voting  (liscrtmlnatlon.  Jurisdic- 
tions can  appeal  the  department's  objec- 
tions In  federal  court. 

Just  last  year.  Justice  Department  "pre- 
clearance"  kept  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly from  violating  the  right  of  black  Vir- 


ginians when  It  redrew  legislative  bound- 
aries following  the  1980  census. 

In  Its  first  redlstrictlng  map  last  April,  the 
House  of  Delegates  broke  up  a  majority- 
black  district  and  distributed  Its  counties 
among  surrounding— majority-white— dls- 
tricte.  Delegates  also  put  the  majority-black 
city  of  Petersburg  In  a  new.  majority-white 
district,  submerging  Petersburg's  black  vote. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  state  Senate 
drew  a  district  line  right  down  the  middle  of 
Norfolk's  black  neighborhood,  putting  each 
half  of  It  In  a  majority-white  Senate  district. 
If  the  Senators  had  left  Norfolk's  black 
nelghborh(x>d  imcarved.  It  would  have  con- 
stituted a  majority-black  Senate  district. 

President  Reagan's  Justice  Department 
rejected  all  three  of  these  changes  because 
they  discriminated  against  black  citizens. 

The  voting  righU  of  blacks  have  been 
denied  even  more  blatantly  In  other  areas 
that  have  made  less  progress  than  Virginia. 
White  city  councils  annex  white  neighbor- 
hoods, for  Instance,  to  ntalntaln  a  white 
voting  majority  in  the  city.  District  lines  are 
gerrymandered  to  dilute  black  voting 
strength. 

Since  1985.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  pre- 
vented lawmakers  from  using  these  tricks  to 
maintain  their  power.  The  South  general- 
ly—and Virginia.  In  particular— have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  rooting  out  the  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination.  Gone  are  poll  taxes, 
literacy  tests.  Inaccessible  registrars— all  de- 
vices used  In  my  generation  to  minimize 
voting  by  black  citizens.  But  If  we  stop  now. 
we  risk  falling  back. 

Letting  the  Voting  Rights  Act  die  would 
be  an  easy  escape  from  the  challenge  to  end 
discrimination.  The  extension  bill  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  does  contain  a  provi- 
sion allowing  states  to  "ball  out"  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  when  they  can  show  that 
they  have  eliminated  discriminatory  appli- 
cation of  their  election  laws. 

Congress  should  not  rescue  us  from  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  by  allowing  it  to  die.  We 
should  be  allowed  to  rescue  ourselves  by 
continuing  the  tremendous  progress  we 
have  made  until  the  Job  Is  done.  We're 
proud  of  our  progress:  we'll  be  even  prouder 
when  we  finish  the  Job! 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:34  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  information 
identifying  certain  U.S.  intelligence  of- 
ficers, agents,  informants,  and  sources: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Fowixr,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  AsHBROOK.  Mr.  McClory.  and 
Mr.  Hyde  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SICIfED 

At  3:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills; 
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S.  892.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act;  and 

S.  2354.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
authority  to  conduct  experiments  In  flexible 
schedules  and  compressed  schedules  under 
the  Federal  Employee  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THURMOin)). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  March  24.  1982.  he  had  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  982.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Orant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act; 

S.  2188.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  -MontAna;  The  People  Speak";  and 

S.  2254.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
authority  to  conduct  experiments  in  flexible 
schedules  and  compressed  schedules  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORLALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-749.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"Sknati  Joint  Resolution  No.  17 

"Whereas.  The  California  beef  cattle  In- 
dustry is  a  vital  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
state  by  generating  approximately  two  bil- 
lion doUars  of  Income  annually;  and 

"Whereas.  California  consumers  lead  the 
nation  In  per  capita  consumption  of  beef; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  number  of  feedlots  in  this 
sUte  has  declined  from  425  to  101  and  over 
50  slaughter  houses  have  closed  in  the  last 
decade;  and 

■Whereas,  The  labor  requirements  of  the 
California  beef  cattle  industry  have  declined 
from  17.033  to  13.930  workers  In  the  last 
five  years;  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  increasing  concentra- 
tion in  the  meat  processing  industry  which 
could  have  a  long-term  adverse  Impact;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  a  national  trend 
toward  a  decline  In  beef  consumption;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Re*olv*d  by  the  Senate  and  Astembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  modify  the 
federal  beef  grading  standards  contained  in 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1948  to 
reflect  the  consumers'  desire  for  a  leaner 
product  and  to  reflect  the  economic  realities 
of  the  costs  associated  with  feeding  to  heavy 
weights  and  high  fat  contents;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


POM-750.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Sknats  Concurrknt  Mcmorial  1002 
"Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  has  en- 
acted title  45.  chapter  10.  article  4.  Arizona 
Revised  SUtutes,  Floodplaln  Manage- 
ment", for  stated  purposes  that  include  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  citi- 
zens who  have  settled  in  floodplaln  areas,  to 
prevent  unwise  encroachment  and  building 
development  within  floodplaln  areas  and  to 
reduce  the  financial  burden  imposed  upon  a 
community,  its  governmental  units  and  its 
citizens  if  such  land  is  subject  to  flooding; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  enactment  of  title  45,  chap- 
ter 10,  article  4.  Arizona  Revised  Statutes, 
was  in  part  due  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1988  (PL. 
90-448.  Title  XIII;  82  SUt.  476;  42  U.S.C. 
Sec.  4001  et  seq.)  and  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-234;  87  SUt. 
975).  to  enable  property  owners  in  a  flood 
plain  area  to  obtain  federal  flood  insurance 
and  federal  disaster  assistance;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  reason  to  question 
whether  the  maps  of  the  100-year  flood- 
plain  and  floodway  produced  by  federally 
contracted  agencies,  rather  than  by  local 
civil  engineers,  for  portions  of  the  Verde 
river  valley  In  Yavapai  county.  Arizona,  In- 
cluding the  towns  of  Clarkdale.  Cottonwood, 
and  Camp  Verde,  are  accurate;  and 

"Whereas,  these  maps  and  their  effect  In 
the  floodplaln  management  program  have 
Imposed  a  severe  hardship  on  more  than 
two  thousand  property  owners  located  in 
the  Verde  river  valley,  totaling  an  estimated 
loss  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  million  dollars  in 
value  for  the  land  affected,  which  may  total 
as  much  as  eight  thousand  acres.  "Where- 
fore your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  federal  laws  cited  in  this  Me- 
morial be  amended  to  allow  discretionary 
flexibility  in  the  regulations  adopted  by 
local  communities  for  local  floodplaln  man- 
agement, especially  with  respect  to  the 
maps  and  data  used  in  identifying  flood  haz- 
ards and  defining  the  100-year  floodplaln 
and  floodway,  allowing  the  use  of  verifiable 
historical  data  in  addition  to  other  analyti- 
cal techniques,  recognizing  that  different 
areas  of  the  country  have  different  needs 
which  require  local  flexibility. 
"2.  That  the  amendments  provide: 
"(a)  That  alternative  measures,  such  as 
structures.  est>ecially  if  funded  by  the  af- 
fected property  owners  rather  than  by  the 
country,  state  or  federal  governments,  be  ac- 
cepted under  the  provisions  of  a  revised  fed- 
eral Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act.  handled 
directly  by  state  and  county  governments 
without  federal  Intervention. 

"(b)  That  state  designed  and  funded  flood 
insurance  programs  be  an  acceptable  alter- 
native under  the  provisions  of  a  revised  fed- 
eral Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  federally  guaranteed  fi- 
nancing for  property  purchase  and  con- 
struction even  if  the  state  requirements  do 
not  conform  to  those  at  the  federal  level,  if 
the  property  owner  obtaliu  the  state  flood 
insurance. 

"(c)  That  property  owners  may,  without 
penalty  or  prosecution,  determine  for  them- 
selves to  not  participate  in  the  floodplaln 
management  program  by  filing  with  the 
state  department  of  real  estate  their  deci- 
sion to  forego  flood  Insurance,  together 
with  a  statement  that  no  federal  assistance 


of  any  kind  will  be  sought  in  the  event  of 
flooding  while  continuing  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  any  federally-guaranteed  fi- 
nancing for  the  property  with  these  declara- 
tions becoming  a  part  of  any  title  or  other 
instrument  for  the  property,  for  which 
notice  must  be  given  before  the  sale  of  any 
property  so  listed. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
SUte  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-751.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Kaskaskia  Industrial  Development 
Corporation,  concerning  opposition  of  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  present  services 
for  the  movement  of  commerce  by  water 
transportation  in  Southern  Illinois;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransporUtlon. 

POM-752.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Georgia; 
to  the  CoRunlttee  on  E^nvironment  and 
Public  Works. 

•H.R.  No.  674 

•Whereas,  the  Tri-Rlvers  waterway 
system  is  the  result  of  35  years'  work  to  de- 
velop a  navigable  river  channel  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Columbus.  Georgia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Apalachicola,  ChatUhoo- 
chee,  and  Flint  rivers  and  the  water  system 
they  create  currently  support  heavy  barge 
traffic  used  to  carry  a  variety  of  goods 
throughout  the  Southeast;  and 

"Whereas,  farmers,  business,  and  ulti- 
mately all  consumers  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  this  tranaporUtlon  system  were 
closed;  a'.id 

"Whereas,  as  part  of  the  federal  plan  to 
reduce  the  budget,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  considering  shutting  down  this  Tri- 
Rlvers  waterway  system. 

"Now,  Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  By  The 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  that  this  body 
does  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  continued  operation  of  the  Apa- 
lachicola-ChatUhoochee-Pllnt  Rivers  Wa- 
terway System. 

•  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives.  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and 
to  each  and  every  member  of  the  Georgia 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-753.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Enviroiunent  and  Public 
Works: 

"AssncBLY  Joint  RESOLtrrioN  No.  43 

"Whereas.  The  amount  of  hazardous 
waste  which  must  be  disposed  of  in  this 
country  each  year  is  Increasing  dramatical- 
ly; and 

"Whereas.  The  public  has  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  with  regard  to  the  poten- 
tially harmful  effect  of  such  waste  on  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment; and 

""Whereas.  The  number  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facilities  is  decreasing  in  the 
face  of  increasing  demand,  and  under 
present  circumstances  and  law,  the  imbal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand  is  likely  to 
further  increase  in  the  foreseeable  future; 
and 
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"Whereas.  Any  decrease  in  the  number  of 
existing  hazardous  waste  facilities  Increases 
the  distance  necessary  to  transport  hazard- 
ous waste  in  order  to  properly  dispose  of  it; 
and 

""Whereas.  There  have  been  an  increasing 
number  of  spills  and  accidents  on  the  na- 
tions's  highways,  involving  the  transporU- 
tion  of  hazardous  materials,  which  threaten 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country;  and 

"Whereas,  An  Incrcise  in  the  distance 
which  it  is  necessary  to  travel  in  order  to 
properly  dispose  of  hazardous  waste  encour- 
ages illegal  disposal;  and 

"Whereas.  While  a  completely  risk-free 
environment  cannot  be  provided,  we  as  a 
nation  must  do  all  in  our  power  in  order  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  significant  harm  to  the 
public  from  the  adverse  effects  of  exposure 
to  such  substances;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  SUte  of  California.  Jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  encourage  the  development 
of  hazardous  waste  treatment  and  disposal 
facilities  in  each  sUte  In  the  union  by. 
among  other  things,  developing  a  system  of 
financial  incentives  which  will  encourage 
the  development  of  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment and  disposal  sites  within  the  bound- 
aries of  each  sUte;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  presiding  officer 
of  each  house  of  the  Legislature  of  each  of 
the  other  sUtes  in  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives. to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
senUtive  from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate. 

POM-754.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"'AssDfBLY  Joint  RssoLirriON  No.  43 

"'Whereas,  the  amount  of  hazardous  waste 
which  must  be  disposed  of  in  this  country 
each  year  is  increasing  dramatically;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  has  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  with  regard  to  the  poten- 
tially harmful  effect  of  such  waste  on  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment; and 

""Whereas,  the  number  of  hazardous  waste 
disposal  facilities  is  decreasing  in  the  face  of 
increasing  demand,  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances and  law,  the  imbalance  between 
supply  and  demand  is  likely  to  further  in- 
crease in  the  foreseeable  future;  and 

"Whereas,  any  decrease  in  the  number  of 
existing  hazardous  waste  facilities  increases 
the  distance  necessary  to  transport  hazard- 
ous waste  in  order  to  properly  dispose  of  it; 
and 

"'Whereas,  there  have  been  an  increasing 
nimiber  of  spills  and  accidents  on  the  na- 
tion's highways  involving  the  transporUtion 
of  hazardous  materials,  which  threaten  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country;  and 

"Whereas,  an  Increase  in  the  distance 
which  It  is  necessary  to  travel  In  order  to 
properly  dispose  of  hazardous  waste  encour- 
ages illegal  disposal;  and 

"Whereas,  while  a  completely  risk-free  en- 
vironment cannot  be  provided,  we  as  a 
nation  must  do  all  in  our  power  in  order  to 


minimize  the  risk  of  significant  harm  to  the 
public  from  the  adverse  effects  of  exposure 
to  such  substances;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  encourage  the  development 
of  hazardous  waste  treatment  and  disposal 
facilities  in  each  sUte  In  the  union  by. 
among  other  things,  developing  a  system  of 
financial  Incentives  which  will  encourage 
the  development  of  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment and  disposal  sites  within  the  bound- 
aries of  each  sUte;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  presiding  officer 
of  each  house  of  the  Legislature  of  each  of 
the  other  sUtes  in  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives, to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
senUtive  from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate." 

POM-755.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Kansas:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"HousK  Rksoldtion  No.  6130 

"Whereas,  approximately  2.500  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  are  missing  and/or 
otherwise  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  and 

"Whereas,  the  conscience  of  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  troubled  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
still  missing  who  are  subjected  to  unrelent- 
ing mental  anguish  and  a  sense  of  futility  in 
their  quest  for  Information  about  their 
loved  ones;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  sUtutorial  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  government  to 
ensure  the  return  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  account  for  missing  personnel  as  well  as 
the  repatriation  of  remains  of  those  who 
perished  serving  our  nation;  and 

'"Whereas,  an  Increasing  number  of  eye- 
witness reports  of  Americans  In  captivity  In 
Southeast  Asia  continues  to  fill  the  hopes  of 
the  POW/MIA  families  that  priority  effort 
will  be  made  to  exact  a  precise  accounting 
for  these  men;  and 

"Whereas,  new  initiatives  at  every  level  of 
government  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
safe  return  of  these  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Kansas  should  petition  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  on  behalf  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  servicemen  and 
civilians  still  missing  to  ensure  that  the 
Congress  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  fullest  possible  accounting: 
Now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
attves  of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  we  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d  SUtes  to  imme- 
diately take  whatever  action  is  necessary, 
publicly  and  forcefully,  to  obtain  the  identi- 
ty and  seek  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
those  still  missing  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  by  the  use  of  both  private  and 
public  agencies,  be  it  through  national  or 
international  auspices;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  be  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 


the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate; 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives;  each  member  of  the 
Kansas  Congressional  Delegation;  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  1608  K 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006;  and 
Mrs.  Patti  Sheridan,  8612  Tamarmc.  Wich- 
iU.  Kansas  67206. " 

POM-756.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs: 

"A  Concurrknt  RcsoLirrioN 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  learned  that  companion  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  which 
esUblish  the  "Ancient  Indian  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1982";  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  is  S.  2084  and  the  number  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  is  H.R. 
5494:  and 

"Whereas,  these  bills  set  up  a  fair  and 
consistent  policy  with  respect  to  a  purport- 
ed lack  of  congressional  approval  of  ancient 
Indian  land  transfers  and  further  mandate 
procedures  which  will  clear  the  title  to  lands 
subject  to  Indian  claims  In  the  sUtes  of  New 
York  and  South  Carolina:  and 

"Whereas,  the  effects  of  this  bill  will  con- 
sequently be  felt  in  South  Carolina  where 
cerUin  types  of  Indian  land  claims  are  pres- 
ently pending;  and 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  believe  that  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  SUte.  the  Indians  Involved,  and  the 
other  interested  parties  to  such  claims  if  S. 
2084  and  H.R.  5494  are  enacted  into  law. 

"NotD,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  the  Senate  con- 
curring: 

"That  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  hereby  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  enact  United  SUtes  Senate  Bill 
2084  and  United  SUtes  House  of  Represent- 
atives Bill  5494  which  esUblish  the  "An- 
cient Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1982". 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  each  member  of  the 
Congressional  Delegation  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
houses  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress." 

POM-757.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  County  of  Rensselaer. 
New  York,  urging  the  continuation  of 
present  appropriations  of  the  Title  V  Senior 
Community  Services  Employment  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

POM-758.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans;  Affairs 

"AssEKBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  83 

"Whereas,  it  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
people  of  California  that  California  veter- 
ans receive  adequate  health  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  provided  for 
under  existing  law;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
outpatient  clinic  at  Sacramento  was  esUb- 
llshed  to  meet  the  outpatient  medical  needs 
of  over  200.000  northern  California  veterans 
at  a  cost  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
inpatient  treatment:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Sacramento  clinic  consist- 
ently has  10.000  requests  for  medical  treat- 
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ment  over  and  above  the  authorized  39.000 
patletit  visits:  and 

•Whereas.  Without  proper  levels  of  medi- 
cal support  at  this  facility,  there  will  be  In- 
creasing hardships  experienced  by  the  vet- 
erans of  northern  California;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Astembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  review 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  veterans  of 
northern  California  and  to  authorize  at 
least  one  additional  physician  and  at  least 
two  additional  medical  support  personnel  tr 
adequately  service  the  needs  of  those  veter- 
ans who  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Veterans'  Administration  outpatient 
clinic  at  Sacramento:  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clcrli  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs." 

POM-7S9.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"ASSXMBLT  JOIirr  RlSOLOTTOIl  No.  84 

"Whereas.  One  of  the  primary  obligations 
of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (VA)  is  to  provide  adequate  medical 
services  to  honorably  discharged  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  of  the  United  SUtes 
Armed  Services:  and 

"Whereas.  Four  of  the  five  VA  medical 
centers  serving  northern  California  are  lo- 
cated in  the  San  FYancisco  Bay  area,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  vet- 
erans to  obtain  proper  medical  care  In  areas 
more  than  100  miles  from  a  VA  medical  fa- 
cility, even  when  Issued  a  fee-basis  treat- 
ment card  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
health  care  providers  to  accept  that  form  of 
payment:  and 

•Whereas.  There  are  in  excess  of  48.000 
veterans  residing  in  Kem  County  and  13.000 
veterans  residing  in  ShasU  County:  and 

••Whereas.  Veterans  residing  in  these  two 
counties  must  travel  In  excess  of  100  miles 
to  receive  medical  treatment  from  the  VA: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Cali/omia,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California 
hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  United  SUtes  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  to  esUblish  full-time 
VA  outpatient  clinics  In  the  Cities  of  Red- 
ding and  Bakersfield.  California.  In  order 
that  veterans  in  those  areas  may  receive  the 
same  level  of  medical  treatment  as  veterans 
In  other  areas  of  the  sUte:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  SUtes  Veterans' 
Administration." 

POM-760.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 


'Skmatx  Joint  RxsoLtrrioN  No.  33 

"Whereas.  Many  studies  have  recently 
shown  that  more  than  one-third  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  saw  heavy  combat  suffer  from 
what  is  now  recognized  as  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder,  which  has  been  described  as 
a  slow- fuse  emotional  reaction  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Vietnam  syndrome:'  and 

"Whereas.  The  symptoms  of  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  may  appear  10  or  even 
IS  years  after  return  from  combat  and  in- 
clude rage,  guilt,  flashbacks,  nightmares, 
panic,  depression,  and  emotional  numbing 
and  can  afflict  all  personality  types,  includ- 
ing those  from  sUble  family  backgrounds 
who  were  previously  thought  unlikely  to  de- 
velop chronic  stress:  and 

"Whereas.  The  reality  of  a  lasting  stress 
reaction  is  now  accepted  by  leading  psychia- 
trists and  recognized  as  much  more  preva- 
lent than  believed  previously,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  related  much  more  to  the  veter- 
ans exposure  to  combat  than  to  the  emo- 
tional sUbility  of  his  childhood:  and 

"Whereas.  Although  related  to  the  World 
War  I  condition  known  as  shell  shock"  and 
to  the  combat  fatigue'  of  World  War  IL  the 
Vietnam  stress  reaction  has  a  tendency  to 
come  on  much  later  and  is  much  more 
widespread  among  the  combat  veterans  and. 
for  those  veterans  still  suffering  from  the 
trauma  of  Vietnam  combat,  the  problems 
are  acute:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California.  joinUy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Calliomia  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  direct  the 
United  SUtes  Veterans'  Administration  to 
Investigate  and  provide  counseling  and  ther- 
apy for  post-traumatic  stress  disorders  of 
Vietnam  veterans:  and  be  It  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the 
United  SUtes  Veterans'  Administration."" 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TrmnsporU- 
tlon.  with  an  amendment,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  1936.  A  bin  to  require  members  of  the 
National  TransporUtion  Safety  Board  to  be 
chosen  from  individuals  with  expertise  In 
the  field  of  accident  reconstruction,  safety 
engineering,  transporutlon  safety,  or  trans- 
porUtlon  regulation  (Rept.  No.  97-336). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Herman  W.  Nickel,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 


Nomlneee:  Herman  Nickel 

Post:  Ambassador  to  South  Africa. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

3.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  none  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none  (no 
brothers). 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 
James  L.  George,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Director  of  the  United  SUtes 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

Norman  Terrell,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  and 

Robert  Thaddeus  Grey,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  SUtes 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HOLUNOS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  3365.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  retroactive 
assessment  of  certain  deficiencies  In  the 
case  of  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Government,  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  any  U.S.  agency  Involved  with 
security  operations  in  the  Canal  Zone:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROBEHIT  C.  B'yUD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  EIaclxton): 
S.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.     HEINZ    (for     himself,     Mr. 
COHKN.    Mr.    Mklcmck.    Mr.    Pkyor. 
Mr.  KAS-rsif.  and  Mr.  Sambanes): 
S.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  waive  the  Interest  penalty 
for  failure  to  pay  estimated  Income  Ux,  for 
elderly  and  retired  persons.  In  cerUIn  situa- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro): 
S.  3368.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1006  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Administrator  of  Vererans'  Affairs  to 
accept  certain  donations  of  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  expanding  national  cemeteries:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  TSONGAS: 
S.  3369.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  low  Income  housing  program:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  Mr.  ZoR- 

iifsxY.  Mr.  JcpsEN.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 

CcxTHRAN.  Mr.  AifDRrws.  Mr.  Wallop. 

Mrs.   Hawkins.   Mr.  Grasslcy.  and 

Mr.  Mattincly): 

S.  3370.  A  bin  to  amend  section  II  of  the 

Social    Security    Act    to    provide   generally 

that  benefits  thereunder  may   be  paid  to 

aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully 
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admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  to  Impose  further  re- 
striction on  the  right  of  any  alien  In  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMiTT): 
S.  3371.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  TransporUtion. 

S.  3373.  A  bUl  to  enhance  the  transfer  of 
technical  Information  to  industry,  business 
and  the  general  public  by  amending  the  act 
of  September  9,  1950  (15  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.) 
to  esUblish  a  technical  information  clear- 
inghouse fund,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pack  WOOD): 
S.  3373.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(43  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtion. 

By     Mr.     ROTH    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Chilks,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.    Dotien- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Mattincly,  Mr.  Nunn. 
and  Mr.  Sasser): 
8.  3374.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  esUblish  Offices  of 
Inspector  General  In  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  3375.  A  bin  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Commission,  which  is  presently  due  to 
expire  October  37,  1983:  to  the  Committee 
on  E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
S.  3376.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  to  eliminate 
the  requirements  of  review  and  approval  of 
the  location  and  plans  for  bridges  and 
causeways  over  certain  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  E^nvlronment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  3377.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  changes 
to  stimulate  the  housing  industry:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAST  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatakawa): 
S.  3378.  A  bill  to  provide  a  policy  of  pro- 
moting public  sector  procurement  of  goods 
and    services    from    profitmaking    business 
concerns,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  3379.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Alben  Bar- 
kley  National  Historic  Site:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  McClurs): 
S.  3380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Water 
Act  of  1977:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    LEAHY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.J.  Res.  174.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
Octol>er  16.  1983  as  •"World  Pood  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  (Cranston): 
S.  Res.  350.  A  resolution  esUbllshlng  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  the  activities  of  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  connection  with  their 
law  enforcement  undercover  operations  and 
to  recommend  such  legislation  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  necessary  or  desirable:  submit- 
ted and  read. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  351.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  provide  represenU- 
tlon  to  Senate  deponents  in  Rose  Hall,  Ltd.. 
et  oL  V.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  C.  A.  No.  79- 
183;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kennedy.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  and  Mr. 

Press  ler): 

S.  Con.  Res.  77.  A  concurrent  resolution 

expressing    the    sense    of    Congress    that 

export  control  regulations  of  February  36. 

1983.    pertaining    to    Iraq,    Syria.    South 

Yemen,  South  Africa,  and  Nambia  should 

be  modified  according  to  certain  principles: 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HOLUNGS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2265.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  retroac- 
tive assessment  of  certain  deficiencies 
In  the  case  of  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  Government,  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  or  any 
U.S.  agency  involved  with  security  op- 
erations in  the  Canal  Zone:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

OPERATION  OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  employs  several 
hundred  people  in  the  maintenance 
and  security  of  the  Panama  Canal 
2k>ne.  It  is  expected  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  employees  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
end  of  March  1982.  The  employees  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Government, 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
various  U.S.  agencies  Involved  in  secu- 
rity operations  in  the  Canal  Zone  must 
reside  in  the  zone  itself.  This  condition 
of  employment  in  the  Canal  Zone  has 
become  known  as  "Captive  Tenancy." 
Furthermore,  any  Individual  must  rent 
from  the  Government  and  cannot  pur- 
chase property  In  nearby  Panama  for 
legal  residence  or  investment. 

The  Government  agencies  involved 
advised  their  employees  that  rent  and 
utility  costs  could  be  deducted  from 
their  respective  personal  income  taxes. 
This  was  fully  accepted  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  office  In  Caracas. 
Venezuela  for  almost  19  years  without 
change,  and  in  fact,  survived  many 
personal  audits.  The  IRS,  In  1976.  re- 


versed its  previous  decision  to  allow 
the  deduction  and  ordered  a  retroac- 
tive assessment  of  taxes  that  were  pre- 
viously deducted  for  rental  utilities. 

I  am  now,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Hatch,  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  overturning  an  agree- 
ment made  in  good  faith  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  employ- 
ees in  the  Canal  Zone  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  IRS.  The  Canal  Zone 
employees  live  and  work  in  a  unique 
environment  that  creates  special  prob- 
lems and  demands  on  the  private  life 
of  the  Federal  employees.  This  legisla- 
tion exempts  the  employees  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  and  any  Federal 
agency  involved  in  the  security  oper- 
ations of  the  Canal  Zone  from  retroac- 
tive assessment  of  those  deductions 
made  for  rent  and  utilities  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  up  until  October 
1.  1979. 

This  legislation  will  show  that  the 
Congress  clearly  recognizes  the  injus- 
tice in  the  ruling  for  assessment  by 
the  Office  of  International  Operations 
of  the  IRS;  the  very  office  which  had. 
for  close  to  two  decades,  allowed  the 
deduction.  The  arbitrary  decision  by 
the  IRS.  If  allowed  to  stand,  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  great  hardship  to 
those  who  have  faithfully  served  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3365 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemlUed, 

SECTION  I.  CERTAIN  AMOL'NTS  PAID  FOR  LODGING 
BY  EMPLOYEES  OF  "HIE  CANAL  ZONE 
GOVERNMENT  OR  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  COMPANY 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any  amount 
paid  by  an  Individual  to  the  United  SUtes 
Government  for  rent  of  a  residence  In  the 
Canal  Zone  (or  for  utility  services  provided 
for  such  residence)  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  Income  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  Is  attrlbuUble  to  a  period  before 
October  1,  1979,  during  which— 

( 1 )  such  individual  was  an  employee  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  or  of  any  U.S.  Agency  In- 
volved in  security  operations  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  and 

(3)  such  Individual  was  required  to  reside 
in  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  condition  to  being  so 
employed. 

(b)  Statute  op  Limitations.— If  refund  or 
credit  of  any  overpayment  of  Ux  resulting 
from  the  application  of  this  section  is  pre- 
vented at  any  time  on  or  before  the  date  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of 
law  (including  res  JudicaU).  refund  or  credit 
of  such  overpayment  (to  the  extent  attrlb- 
uUble to  the  application  of  this  section), 
may.  nevertheless,  be  allowed  or  made  if 
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cUim  therefore  U  filed  on  or  before  the  d*te 
1  year  after  such  date  of  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall.  I  vehemently  op- 
posed the  ratification  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  in  1977.  The  Senate. 
however,  voted  to  give  this  valuable 
piece  of  property  to  the  Government 
of  Panama.  During  the  past  few  years 
a  large  contingent  of  U.S.  employees 
have  remained  in  the  Canal  Zone  to 
assist  in  the  complete  transfer  of  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  These  men  and 
women  have  remained  with  full  luiowl- 
edge  that  the  overwhelmingly  majori- 
ty would  be  leaving  by  this  month, 
March  1982.  They  remained  In  part 
because  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  sense  of  pride  in  helping  to  con- 
tinue the  smooth  operation  of  this  re- 
markable waterway. 

Today  these  employees  are  faced 
with  another  problem.  For  many  years 
the  employees  of  the  various  agencies 
Involved  were  permitted  to  deduct  the 
rent  and  utility  costs  of  their  Canal 
Zone  residences  from  their  taxable 
income.  In  1976  the  IRS  reversed  its 
position  on  this  matter  and  ordered  a 
retroactive  assessment  of  taxes  to 
those  taking  these  deductions.  They 
take  this  awjtlon  when  previous  history 
Indicates  that  all  employees  made 
these  deductions  in  good  faith,  as  was 
expressed  to  them  by  the  various 
agencies  employing  them. 

The  legislation  Senator  Hollings 
and  I  introduce  today  will  right  what 
is  unquestionably  a  wrong.  This  legis- 
lation will  exempt  the  employees  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Government,  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  and  other 
U.S.  agencies  involved  In  the  security 
and  maintenance  operations  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  ruling  by  the  IRS  ap- 
pears both  arbitrary  and  capricious.  It 
will,  if  permitted  to  stand,  cause  undue 
hardship  on  those  employees.  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  review 
the  legislation  and  see  the  wisdom  of 
its  prompt  passage.* 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Foro.    and    Mr. 

ElAGLXTOlf): 

S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

CLKAll  AtX  RXAnTHORIZATION  AlfD  ACID 
PIXCIPrTATIOIl  STTTDT  ACT  OF  I9S1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  the  fundamental  environ- 
mental statute  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  affects  a  large  portion  of  our 
entire  national  economy— not  simply 
the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe— and 
Is  a  factor  in  practically  all  substantial 
economic,  environmental,  or  energy- 
related  undertakings  in  our  country. 


There  is  broad  support  for  a  sound 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  foundation  of  the 
act  Is  the  primary  and  secondary  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  that  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public 
along  with  a  substantial  "cushion"  of 
safety.  The  legislation  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  protects  and  defends 
that  foundation. 

I  believe  there  is  a  consensus  In  the 
Congress  for  many  of  the  improve- 
ments to  the  act  that  would  be  made 
by  my  bill.  I  recognize  that  some  por- 
tions of  this  legislation  may  make 
greater  changes  In  the  operation  of 
the  existing  act  that  some  Members  of 
this  body  would  wish.  I  further  recog- 
nize that  there  are  some  provisions  In 
this  bill  that  some  Members  feel  do 
not  make  a  great  enough  change  in 
the  current  law. 

On  balance.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
can  add  considerably  to  the  ongoing 
discussions  concerning  the  act  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Is  conducting. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  presents  a  co- 
herent approach  for  the  members  of 
the  committee,  if  they  so  desire,  to  ex- 
amine in  concert  with  the  material  al- 
ready before  them.  That,  of  course,  is 
solely  the  prerogative  of  the  commit- 
tee Itself  to  determine. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  en  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  Senator  Robert  Stat- 
PORD.  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia.  Senator  Jnoiiwcs 
Rawbolph.  who  serves  the  committee 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
formerly  as  chairman. 

They  have  labored  long  over  various 
aspects  of  many  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  current  Clean  Air  Act.  With  a 
statute  of  such  complexity,  and  such 
far-reaching  ramifications,  the  process 
that  they  have  been  participating  in 
on  the  committee  has  been  an  arduous 
one.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  to  work 
with  these  outstanding  Senators,  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  toward  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  resolution  of  this 
matter. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer  this 
legislation  today.  The  bill  pursues  sev- 
eral goals:  To  offer  the  Individual 
States  a  greater,  more  meaningful,  and 
more  responsible  role  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Clean  Air  Act  with- 
out damaging  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  to  provide,  where  necessary,  a 
reasonable  extension  of  time  for  the 
States  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  if  certain  steps  are 
taken  to  show  further  progress  toward 
cleaner  air;  and  recognize  certain  very 
difficult  economic  situations  that  are 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  act.  or 
which  have  been  proposed  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  act. 

My  primary  focus  in  seeking  to  ad- 
dress   the    economic    effects    of    the 


Clean  Air  Act  has  been,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  acid  precipita- 
tion issue.  The  bill  that  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  Includes  provisions  similar  to 
S.  2027.  a  bill  that  I  Introduced  on 
January  28,  1982.  Those  provisions 
would  accelerate  the  ongoing  Federal 
research  effort  into  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  acid  precipitation  and  deposi- 
tion, and  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Envlrorunental  Protection 
Agency  to  submit  recommendations 
for  remedial  action.  If  any.  when  the 
study  Is  completed  and  its  results  fully 
evaluated. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  Impor- 
tance—not only  to  me  but  to  many 
other  Senators— and  especially  to  the 
people  that  we  represent.  The  effects 
on  my  State  of  certain  proposals,  ad- 
vanced in  good  faith  by  fine  Senators, 
would  be  an  economic  tragedy. 

This  tragedy  has  been  defined  in  tes- 
timony before  congressional  commit- 
tees by  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  as  taking 
the  form  of  as  many  as  89.000  lost  Jobs 
In  Appalachia  and  the  Midwest.  The 
economic  effects  In  terms  of  higher 
utility  bills  and  the  ripple  effect  from 
massive  unemployment  in  the  coal- 
fields would  punish  a  region  of  the 
country  that  Is  already  reeling  from 
the  highest  unemployment  In  Amer- 
ica. 

The  approach  that  my  bill  takes  to 
acid  precipitation  is  fair.  It  deserves 
serious  consideration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  approach  to  refining  the 
Clean  Air  Act  set  forth  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  will  work  to  defend  a  sound, 
strong,  and  workable  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  following  is  a  short  factsheet 
that  highlights  other  portions  of  the 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    factsheet    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  23M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  auembled, 

SHORT  TTTLI  AltD  TABLE  OP  COIfTDCTS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Clean  Air  Reauthorization  and  Add  Pre- 
clplUtion  Study  Act  of  1M3". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  Clean  Air  Act. 

TITLE  I— IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS 
AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  101.  AmendmenU  relating  to  SUte 
plans  and  State  implementa- 
tion plan  revision  process. 

Sec.  102.  AmendmenU  relating  to  new 
source  performance  standards. 

Sec.  103.  Amendments  relating  to  enforce- 
ment. 

Sec.  104.  Attaliunent  date  extensions. 

Sec.  105.  Other  amendmenU  relating  to 
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Sec.  106.  Amendments  relating  to  preven- 
tion   of    significant    deteriora- 
tion. 
Sec.  107.  Amendments  relating  to  visibility 

protection. 
Sec.  108.  Operation  and  maintenance. 
Sec.  109.  Emergency  variances. 
Sec.  110.  Administrative  review. 
Sec.  111.  Other  amendments  to  part  A. 
Sec.   112.   Effective  dates  and  transitional 
rules. 
TITLE  II— OZONE  PROTECTION 
Sec.  201.  Amendments  Relating  to  Ozone 
Protection. 
TITLE  III— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  rv— ACID  PRECIPITATION 
STUDY 
Sec.  401.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  402.  Accelerated  study  and  report. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided In  this  Act.  whenever  In  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7401-7626). 

TITLE  I-IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS 
AND  ENFORCEMENT 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  STATE  PLANS  AND 
STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS  REVISION 
PROCESS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  110<a)(2KA)  is 
amended  by  adding  "and  section  172(a)" 
after  "subsection  (e)." 

(b)  Section  110(aK2)(I)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  110(a)(3)(A)  U  amended  by  re- 
numbering it  as  Section  110(a)(3)(AHi),  and 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(11)  The  State  shall  notify  the  Adminis- 
trator of  any  proposed  revision  of  its  imple- 
mentation plan,  and  shall  provide  him  with 
a  copy  of  each  proposal.  The  State  shall 
notify  the  Administrator  of  any  adoption  of 
an  implementation  plan  revision  and  shall 
Include  for  information  of  the  Administra- 
tor (Da  brief  summary  of  any  written  ob- 
jections or  comments  filed  with  the  State 
concerning  the  revision  and  (II)  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  actions  taken  by  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  such  objections  or  comments. 

"(Hi)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  State  such  comments  as  he  may  have  on 
the  technical  and  legal  sufficiency  of  any 
proposed  revision.  Including  any  recom- 
mended changes  the  Administrator  consid- 
ers necessary  for  the  proposed  revision  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  section,  as  part  of  the  State  administra- 
tive proceeding  on  the  proposed  revision. 
Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice  from  the 
State  that  it  has  adopted  an  implementa- 
tion plan  revision,  the  Amlnistrator  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  revision  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  and  provide  a  period  of  no  less 
than  thirty  days  and  no  more  than  seventy 
days  for  public  comment. 

"(Iv)  Any  revision  by  a  State  of  an  imple- 
mentation plan  shall  be  deemed  approved 
by  the  Administrator  and  become  effective 
ninety  (90)  days  after  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  unless  the  Administrator, 
upon  considering  the  record  In  the  State  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  and  any  comments 
submitted  in  response  to  the  Administra- 
tor's notice,  has  disapproved  the  revision  for 
failure  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  section.  The  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 


ter of  each  approval  or  disapproval  of  an  Im- 
plementation plan  revision. 

"(v)  The  Administrator  may  extend,  for 
equal  periods  of  time  not  to  exceed  sixty 
days,  both  the  comment  period  specified  In 
clause  (Hi)  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  ef- 
fective date  specified  In  clause  (iv)  thereof 
upon  a  determination  that  there  is  reasona- 
ble cause  to  allow  further  public  comment. 

"(vi)  The  Administrator  may.  Insofar  as 
consistent  with  the  deadlines  specified  in 
clauses  (ill)  through  (v),  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  any  Implementation  plan  revisions. 

"(vii)  If  any  person— 

"(I)  files  a  comment  with  the  Administra- 
tor during  the  public  comment  period  under 
this  subsection  objecting  to  the  approval  of 
the  plan  revision  based  upon  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  under  this  Act. 
and 

"(II)  demonstrates  in  such  comment  that 
an  objection  was  filed  on  the  same  grounds 
with  the  State  during  State  prcxieedlngs  re- 
specting such  revision, 
an  approval  under  clause  (Iv)  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective unless  the  Administrator  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  this  Act  and  any  applicable  reg- 
ulation under  this  Act,  that  the  State's  re- 
sponse to  the  objection  was  not  arbitrary  or 
capricious  and  publishes  such  finding  In  the 
notice  required  by  that  clause. 

"(vill)  The  State  plan  revision  and  sup- 
porting materials  (including  the  record  of 
the  State  proceedings,  public  comments 
before  the  Administrator,  other  materials 
considered  by  the  Administrator,  and  Feder- 
al Register  notices)  shall  constitute  the 
record  for  purposes  of  Judicial  review  of  any 
approval  by  the  Administrator  of  a  plan  re- 
vision or  of  any  finding  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  clause  (vU).". 

(d)  Section  110(a)(2)(G)  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  110<a)(5)(A)(i)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Any  State  may  Include  in  a  State  Imple- 
mentation plan,  but  the  Administrator  may 
not  require  as  a  condition  of  approval  of 
such  plan  under  this  section,  any  Indirect 
source  review  program  or,  except  as  speci- 
fied In  section  172  of  this  Act,  any  program 
for  periodic  Inspection  and  testing  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  Administrator  may  approve 
and  enforce  as  part  of  an  applicable  Imple- 
mentation plan,  an  indirect  source  review 
program  or  a  program  for  period  Inspection 
and  testing  of  motor  vehicles  when  the 
State  chooses  to  adopt  and  submit  as  part  of 
Its  plan.". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  NEW  SOURCE 
PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Section  111(a)(1)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  "the  percentage  re- 
duction achievable"  the  following:  "(except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (9))". 

(2)  Section  111(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(9)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(AMU)  of  paragraph  (1)  respecting  percent- 
age reduction  shall  apply  only  to  those  cate- 
gories of  stationary  sources  to  which  such 
provisions  apply  under  regulations  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1981.". 

(b)  Section  111(a)(2)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(or.  If  earlier,  proposed  regula- 
tions)". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  113(a)(4)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence  there- 
of: "Such  time  provided  for  compliance  may 
not  exceed  one  year  from  date  of  issuance  of 
the  order.  Nothing  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  affect  the  time  provided  for  com- 


pliance with  orders  issued  under  subsection 
(d).". 

rb)  Section  113(b)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)",  by  striking  out  ',  or",  and  by 
striking  out  clause  (B). 

(c)  Section  113(b)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  immediately  after  paragraph 
(5):  "The  Administrator  may  commence  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  for  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction,  or  to  assess 
and  recover  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  both,  when- 
ever such  person  violates  any  requirement 
of  an  applicable  implementation  plan  more 
than  thirty  days  after  having  been  notified 
by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(aXl)  that  such  person  is  violating  such  re- 
quirement. The  Administrator  shall  com- 
mence such  an  action  against  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  major  stationary  source  in  any 
case  In  which  an  order  is  not  issued  under 
subsection  (a)  following  the  thirty-day 
notice  under  subsection  (aKl).  It  Is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Administrator 
shall  have  a  reasonable  period  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  decide 
whether  to  issue  such  order.". 

(d)  Section  113(cKl)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '(I)"  and  by  striking  out  clause 
(11),  Including  ",  or "  where  It  appears  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(e)  Section  113  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  the 
authorities  vested  In  him  under  this  section 
and  under  sections  114  (except  as  provided 
In  section  114(b))  and  120  through  the  use 
of  full  time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  such  authori- 
ties, the  use  of  contractors  should  be  limited 
to  those  necessary  to  provide  technical  sup- 
port, expertise,  and  similar  activities. 

(f)  Section  113(bK3)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "section"  after  "111(e),". 

(gKl)  Section  113(d)(5)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  inserting  after  "enactment"  In  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  the  words  '".  Includ- 
ing section  301  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  ":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "December  31,  1980"  and 
substituting  "6  years  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  order"  in  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof  and  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A)  and  substituting:  "The 
date  specified  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  recommended  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator.". 

(2)  Section  111(a)(8)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)  or"  immediately  before  ""(11)". 

(hKl)  section  111(a)(8)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  '"or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A);  and 

(B)  inserting  after  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  the  following:  "'(C)  which 
qualifies  under  section  113(dK5HAKlll)  of 
thte  Act.". 

(2)  Section  113(dH5>(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i); 

(B)  adding  ""or"  after  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  clause  (11);  and 

(C)  Inserting  after  clause  (11)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(HI)  voluntarily  converts  to  an  alternate 
fuel.'. 

(3)  Section  113(d)(5KB)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  other  alternate 
fuel"  after  '"coal"  each  place  it  appears. 

(4)  Section  120(a)(2KBHl)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  other  alternate 
fuel"  after  "coal". 
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(5)  Section  163(cKlXA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  Inserting  ".  or  by  reason  of  a  volun- 
tary conversion,"  after  "provisions)":  and 

(B)  Inserting  'or  such  voluntary  conver- 
sion" after  "such  order". 

(1)  Subsection  113(e)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing in  subparagraph  (IKE)  thereof,  prior  to 
the  '  jrd  compliance."  the  word  "substan- 
tial." and  by  striking  the  language  following 
"operations"  and  preceding  ':  and". 

(J)  Section  120  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXlKB).  striking  out 
"(1)",  changing  "may"  to  "shall"  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof,  striking  out 
"action"  and  substituting  "section",  and 
striking  out  all  of  clause  (11): 

(2)  In  the  first  paragraph  preceding  clause 
(i)  of  subsection  (a)(2HA).  striking  out 
"shall"  and  substituting  "may": 

(3)  in  subsection  (aK2HC).  striking  out 
"Administrator"  and  substituting  'State  or 
Administrator,  as  appropriate."  and  striking 
out  "if  he  finds"  and  substituting  "If  the 
Administrator  or  the  State  finds": 

(4KA)  changing  paragraph  (2)  of  sutwec- 
tlon  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  provide  for  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  such  penalty  by  the  Administrator. 
if  the  State  has  not  received  a  delegation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a):":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "(1)"  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b): 

(5)  In  subsection  (bK3),  striking  out  the 
comma  after  "States"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Administrator.": 

(6)  amending  subsection  (bK4KA)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  calculate  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
owed  and  the  schedule  of  payments  for  each 
source  and.  within  such  reasonable  period  as 
the  Administrator  or  the  State,  as  appropri- 
ate, shall  prescribe  after  the  Issuance  of 
such  notice  or  after  the  denial  of  a  petition 
under  subparagraph  (B).  to  submit  that  cal- 
culation and  schedule,  together  with  Infor- 
mation necessary  for  an  Independent  verifi- 
cation thereof,  to  the  State  or  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, as  appropriate:  or": 

(7)  in  subsection  (bK4KB).  striking  out  the 
words  "forty-five  days"  and  Inserting  "such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Administrator  or 
the  State,  as  appropriate,  shall  prescribe": 

(8)  amending  subsection  (bKS)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  provide  for— 

"(A)  an  opportunity,  after  notice,  for  a 
public  hearing  on  the  record  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Administrator  or  the  State,  as  ap- 
propriate. In  accordance  with  applicable 
procedural  requirements,  and 

'(B)  a  decision  on  such  petition  (Including 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law) 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt  of 
any  such  petition:"; 

(9)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (6): 

(10)  Inserting  'and"  after  the  semicolon  in 
such  redesignated  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  amending  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
section (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  authorize  the  SUte  or  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  appropriate,  to  at  any  time  adjust 
or  compromise  the  amount  of  any  penalty 
assessment  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  except  that  such  adjustment  or 
compromise  authority  may  not  be  exercised 
unless  the  source  Is  in  compliance.": 

(11)  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  the  second  and  third  sentences 
following  such  paragraph  (9): 

(12)  in  subsection  (dM2),  striking  out 
"equal  to"  and  striking  out  in  subparagraph 


(A)  "is  no  less  than"  and  substituting  "re- 
flects": 

(13)  changing  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  assessed  penalty  finally  required 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  in  such  in- 
stallments as  the  State  or  Administrator,  as 
appropriate,  determines  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section. ": 

(14)  in  subsection  (e)  striking  out  the 
comma  after  "section"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  conuna  before  "shall":  and 

(15)  after  subsection  (g)  insert: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  may.  after  notice 
and  public  hearing,  revoke  or  suspend  any 
delegation  under  this  section  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  State  Is  not  acting  in  compli- 
ance with  this  section.". 

(k)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  orders  issued,  and  ac- 
tions coRunenced.  under  section  113  or  sec- 
tion 120  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ATTAIimXlfT  DATS  CCmiSIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  172(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"'(3KA)  In  the  case  of  any  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  or  stand- 
ards, whenever  the  State  (other  than  a 
State  granted  an  extension  under  paragraph 
(2)  for  carbon  monoxide  or  photochemical 
oxidants  or  both)— 

"(1)  certifies  to  the  Administrator  that  at- 
tainment of  one  or  more  of  such  standards 
would  not  be  (or  was  not)  possible  in  any 
nonattalnment  area  within  the  period  prior 
to  December  31.  1982.  despite  adoption  by 
the  State  of  reasonably  available  control 
measures  for  the  air  pollutant  concerned 
and  requests  an  extension  of  that  period, 
and 

"(11)  makes  a  commitment  that  the  State 
will  not  modify  any  State  plan  provisions  in 
such  manner  as  will  adversely  affect  reason- 
able further  progress  towards  attainment, 
and 

"(111)  makes  a  commitment  to  adopt, 
within  the  time  allowed   In  subparagraph 

(B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  to  Implement  as 
expeditiously  as  practicable,  reasonably 
available  control  measures  for  the  air  pol- 
lutant concerned  (or  alternative  measures 
that  achieve  equal  or  greater  reductions  in 
emissions  of  such  pollutant)  for  all  major 
sources  in  such  area. 

the  Administrator  shall  promptly  publish 
notice  of  such  certification  and  afford  an 
opportunity  of  not  more  than  sixty  days  for 
public  coRunent  (Including  a  hearing).  The 
certification  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  attainment  of  the  standard  or 
standards  is  not  possible  as  provided  in  that 
subparagraph.  If  the  Administrator  is  satis- 
fied, based  on  the  State  certification  and 
after  considering  any  public  conunents.  that 
such  attainment  is  not  possible,  he  shall 
extend  Che  date  required  for  attainment  of 
such  standard  or  standards  in  any  nonat- 
talnment area,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  that 
State.  The  period  of  such  extension  shall  be 
determined  when  a  plan  revision  is  submit- 
ted under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Each  State  for  which  an  extension  Is 
approved  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  national  primary  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  extension,  submit  (within  such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe)  a  revision  of  the  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan  which  demonstrates  that 
the  plan  will— 

"(1)  assure  attainment  of  the  standard 
concerned   in  the  nonattalnment  area  in- 


volved as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  December  31.  1987.  and 

"(ii)  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part  (Including  the  Implementation  as  expe- 
ditiously as  practicable,  during  the  period  of 
the  extension,  of  reasonably  available  con- 
trol measures,  with  respect  to  existing  sta- 
tionary sources  of  the  air  pollutant  con- 
cerned which  are  major  stationary  sources 
by  reason  of  the  emission  of  such  air  pollut- 
ant, or  alternative  measures  that  achieve 
equal  or  greater  reductions  in  emissions  of 
such  pollutant). 

Any  extension  approved  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  this  paragraph  shall  terminate 
within  such  reasonable  period  of  time  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  (but  not  to 
exceed  two  years)  If  a  plan  revision  under 
this  paragraph  is  not  submitted  and  ap- 
proved within  such  time. 

"'(4KA)  Upon  application  of  any  SUte.  the 
Administrator  may.  after  notice  and  a 
public  hearing,  provide,  in  his  discretion,  an 
additional  extension  of  the  date  required  for 
attainment  of  any  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standard  In  any  nonattalnment 
area  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years 
after  the  extended  date  specified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 

"(B)  An  additional  extension  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  Issued  only  for  nonattaln- 
ment areas  where  the  date  required  for  at- 
tainment of  any  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standard  has  been  previously  ex- 
tended (under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3))  for  a 
period  not  later  than  December  31.  1987. 
The  State  must  demonstrate  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, with  respect  to  each  such  area, 
that- 

"(1)  the  SUte  has  made  good  faith  efforts 
to  make  reasonable  further  progress  (as  de- 
fined in  section  171(1))  toward  attainment 
of  the  standard  concerned  In  the  nonattaln- 
ment area  concerned  during  the  pericx)  of 
the  previous  extension  under  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  and  has  achieved  aimual  incremental 
reductions  in  emissions  of  the  air  pollutant 
concerned: 

"(11)  all  applicable  ImplemenUtion  plan 
provisions,  including  the  taking  of  necessary 
legislative  and  funding  actions  proposed  in 
the  applicable  ImplemenUtion  plan  and  in- 
cluding all  provisions  relating  to  reasonably 
available  control  technology  for  the  air  pol- 
lutant concerned  (or  alternative  measures 
that  achieve  equal  or  greater  reductions  in 
emissions  of  such  pollutant),  are  being  ade- 
quately Implemented: 

"(HI)  air  quality  problems  are  so  severe 
and  persistent  (by  reason  of  intersUte  or 
International  air  pollution,  geographical  or 
meterological  conditions,  or  for  other  Identi- 
fied reasons)  that  the  standard  cannot  be 
atuined.  despite  good  faith  efforts,  by  the 
date  specified  in  the  previous  extension 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3):  and 

"(Iv)  in  the  case  of  an  area  for  which  an 
additional  extension  is  requested  under  this 
paragraph  for  the  attainment  of  the  nation- 
al primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
carbon  monoxide  or  photochemical  oxidants 
(or  both),  the  SUte  has  adopted,  on  or 
before  the  Issuance  of  the  extension,  and 
will  implement  in  a  cost-effective  manner 
for  the  pericxl  of  such  additional  extension, 
a  program  of  motor  vehicle  Inspection  and 
maintenance  which  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  and  requiremenu  of  title  II. 

"'(C)  Where  an  extension  is  issued  for  any 
area  in  a  SUte  of  the  atuinment  date  for 
any  primary  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  any  air  pollutant  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  SUte  shall,  as  a  condi- 


tion of  such  extension,  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  revision  of  the  applicable  Im- 
plemenUtion plan— 

"(1)  which  will  require  additional  control 
technology  for  existing  sUtlonary  sources 
of  that  air  pollutant  which  were  not  subject 
to  adequate  controls  under  prior  provisions 
of  such  plan,  and 

"(11)  which  will  require  control  measures 
for  such  sources  which  effectively  demon- 
strate atuinment  of  such  standard  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  requested  extension 
period. 

Such  revision  shall  be  submitted,  together 
with  an  application  for  an  extension  under 
this  paragraph,  not  earlier  than  the  last 
year  of  the  prior  extension  of  the  atuin- 
ment date  for  such  standard  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3). 

"(D)  Within  three  years  after  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Air  Reauthorization  and  Acid 
PrecipiUtlon  Study  Act  of  1982.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  guidelines  for  plan 
revisions  under  this  paragraph,  including 
guidelines  respecting  the  term  of  the  exten- 
sions. 

"(E)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that, 
before  issuance  of  an  additional  extension 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  demonstration 
from  the  SUte  required  by  this  paragraph 
and  that  such  SUte  has  made  a  good-faith 
effort  to  reduce  pollution  and  achieve  at- 
tainment. 

"(S)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  required  to 
attain  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  any  air  pollutant  In  any 
nonattalnment  area  by  the  date  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1).  if  the  SUte  fails  to  atUin 
the  standard  in  such  area  by  such  date,  the 
Administrator  may.  in  his  discretion,  pro- 
hibit the  issuance  of  any  permit  for  a  major 
sUtlonary  source  which  emits  that  air  pol- 
lutant under  the  program  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  part  for  the  construction  or  modifi- 
cation of  any  such  source  in  that  area  if  the 
emissions  from  such  source  or  proposed 
source  will  cause  or  contribute  to  increases 
of  concentrations  of  such  (>ollutant  in  such 
area  before  the  date  on  which  the  standard 
is  attained  In  such  area,  unless  an  extension 
of  the  attainment  date  for  that  standard 
has  been  issued  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  State  re- 
quired to  atUin  the  national  primary  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standard  for  any  air  pollut- 
ant in  any  nonattalnment  area  by  the  ex- 
tended date  esUblished  under  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3).  if  the  SUte  fails  to  achieve  attain- 
ment by  such  date,  the  Administrator  may. 
in  his  discretion,  prohibit  the  issuance  of 
any  permit  for  a  major  sUtlonary  source 
which  emits  that  air  pollutant  under  the 
program  adopted  pursuant  to  this  part  for 
the  construction  or  modification  of  any 
such  source  in  that  area  if  the  emissions 
from  such  source  or  proposed  source  will 
cause  or  contribute  to  increases  of  concen- 
trations of  such  pollutant  In  such  area 
before  the  date  on  which  the  standard  is  at- 
Ulned  In  such  area,  unless  an  extension  of 
the  atuinment  date  for  that  standard  has 
been  Issued  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  required  to 
atUln  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  any  air  (>ollutant  in  any 
nonatuinment  area  by  the  date  esUblished 
under  paragi-aph  (4).  if  the  State  fails  to 
achieve  atuinment  by  such  date,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may.  in  his  discretion,  prohibit 
the  issuance  of  any  permit  for  a  major  sta- 
tionary source  which  emits  that  air  pollut- 
ant  after   that   date    under   the    program 
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adopted  pursuant  to  this  part  for  the  con- 
struction or  modification  any  such  source  in 
that  area  if  the  emissions  from  such  source 
or  proposed  source  will  cause  or  contribute 
to  Increases  of  concentrations  of  such  pol- 
lutant in  such  area,  until  that  standard  has 
been  atUined  In  that  area. 

"(C)  The  permitting  agency  may.  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  waive  the  application  of 
the  prohibition  on  issuance  of  permits  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  for  the 
construction  or  modification  of  any  major 
sUtlonary  source  in  any  nonatUirunent 
area,  to  replace  an  existing  sUtlonary 
source  in  that  area,  where  the  permitting 
authority  determines  (1)  that  the  emissions 
from  the  new  or  modified  source  of  each  air 
pollutant  by  reason  of  which  such  area  Is 
designated  as  a  nonattalnment  area  will  be 
less  than  the  emissions  of  those  pollutants 
from  the  existing  source  and  (II)  that  the 
new  source  will  comply  with  emission  limlU- 
tions  which  represent  the  best  available 
control  technology. 

"(D)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"program  adopted  pursuant  to  section  173" 
Includes  a  program  referred  to  In  section 
173  which  Is  promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  section  110(c). 

"(6)  Elach  SUte  granted  an  extension 
under  this  subsection  shall  provide  for  rea- 
sonable further  progress  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 171(1))  toward  attainment  during  each 
year  of  such  extension.". 

(b)(1)  Section  113(a)(5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  or  bring  a  civil  action  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)  to  enforce  any  prohibition  issued 
under  section  172(a)(5).". 

(2)  Section  113(b)(5)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(5)  violates  the  prohibition  issued  under 
section  172(a)(5).". 

(c)  Section  110(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "except  as  may  be  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)(i)"  and  by  inserting  after 
"subject  to  subsection  (e)"  the  words  "and 
section  172(a)". 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS  REtATING  TO 
NONATTAINMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  Section  110(a)(2)(I)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  It  meets  the  requirements  of  part  D 
with  respect  to  nonatuinment  areas:". 

(2)  Section  172(a)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "which  are  required  by  section 
110(aM2)(I)  as  a  precondition  for  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  any  major  sta- 
tionary source  in  any  such  area  on  or  after 
July  1.  1979.-. 

(b)(1)  Section  173(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "is  required  to  comply" 
and  Inserting  a  comma  after  "source"  and 
the  following:  "compiles,  in  the  case  of  a 
permit  issued  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Reauthorization  and 
Acid  Precipitation  Study  Act  of  1982,". 

(2)  Section  173  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows and  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  as  (4)  and  (5).  respectively: 

"(3)  the  proposed  source  Is  required  to 
comply  with  the  best  available  control  tech- 
nology, In  the  case  of  a  permit  Issued  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Reauthorization  and  Acid  Precipi- 
tation Study  Act  of  1982:". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  171  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a 
permit  issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 


actment of  the  Clean  Air  Reauthorization 
and  Acid  PrecipiUtlon  Study  Act  of  1982.". 
(CKI)  Section  172(b)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  in  para- 
graph (11)  and  inserting  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  (B): 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  substituting  ":  and  ".  and 

(C)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

'"(12)  in  the  case  of  an  area— 

"(A)  which  is  a  nonatuinment  area  for 
carbon  monoxide  or  photochemical  oxi- 
dants, or  for  both. 

(B)  for  which  the  SUte  has  requested  or 
obUlned  an  extension  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  or  (3)  for  one  or  more  of  such  pollut- 
anU.  and 

"(C)  which  the  Administrator,  in  consulU- 
tion  with  the  SUte.  determines  to  be  an 
urban  area  having  a  population  greater 
than  five  hundred  thousand,  in  which  the 
administrator  determines  that  the  highest 
levels  of  phoUKhemlcal  oxidants  or  carbon 
monoxide  for  1981  exceed  the  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  for  that  pollutant 
by  an  amount  equal  to.  or  greater  than.  50 
per  centum  of  the  level  specified  in  the  pri- 
mary national  ambient  air  quality  standard 
for  that  pollutant, 

conUln  a  program  applicable  to  inuse  motor 
vehicle  emissions  which  is  Implemented  In  a 
cost-effective  manner  and  which  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  and  require- 
ments of  title  II.  The  program  required 
under  paragraph  (12)  shall,  where  appropri- 
ate as  determined  by  the  SUte.  include  a 
program  for  vehicle  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance which  is  Implemented  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  Such  Inspection  and  mainte- 
nance program  may,  as  determined  by  the 
SUte,  apply  first  to  motor  vehicle  fleeU  and 
commercial  operators  and.  if  the  SUte  de- 
termines that  it  is  necessary  for  atuinment, 
to  other  vehicles.  Immediately  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Re- 
authorization and  Acid  PrecipiUtlon  Study 
Act  of  1982,  any  SUte  may  review  any  SUte 
ImplemenUtion  plan  provisions  respecting 
any  nonatuinment  area  within  the  SUte 
under  which  a  motor  vehicle  inspection  and 
maintenance  program  was  adopted  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  1982 
amendments.  If  the  SUte  determines  that 
such  area  is  not  an  urban  area  to  which 
paragraph  (12)  applies,  the  SUte  may.  in  iU 
discretion,  continue  such  program,  or 
submit  a  plan  revision  to  modify  or  elimi- 
nate any  such  program  from  such  plan.  If 
the  SUte  determines  that  such  area  Is  such 
an  urban  area,  the  SUte  may  apply  such 
program  first  to  fleets  and  commercial  oper- 
ators and  if  the  State  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  for  attainment,  to  other  vehi- 
cles.". 

(2)  Section  110(a>(2KG)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(G)  It  provides  for  a  program  of  automo- 
bile inspection  and  maintenance  to  the 
extent  required  by  section  172(b)(12)  and 
section  172(a)(4)(B)(iv):". 

(d)  Section  173  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a) "  after  "173  "  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

"'(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  revision  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  an  applica- 
ble implementation  plan  under  which— 

"(1)  the  construction  or  modification  of 
stationary  sources  which  are  subject  to  sec- 
tion 172(b)(6)  is  required  to  comply  with 
best  available  control  technology: 
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"(3)  an  adequate  emlasloiu  Inventory  Is 
maintained  pursuant  to  section  172(bK4)'. 

"(3)  all  existing  major  stationary  sources 
which  cause  or  contribute  to  the  area  being 
a  nonattalnment  area  for  the  applicable  pol- 
lutant shall  be  subject  to  emission  limita- 
tions based  upon  reasonably  available  con- 
trol technology  (or  alternative  measures 
that  achieve  equal  or  greater  reductions  in 
emissions  of  the  applicable  pollutant)  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
December  31.  1987  (or  such  earlier  date  as 
may  t>e  specified  In  an  extension  granted 
under  section  172(a)  (3)  or  (3)): 

"(4)  notwithstanding  the  construction  or 
modification  of  stationary  sources,  there  Is  a 
program  for  obtaining  such  annual  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  as  represent  reasonable 
further  progress  (as  defined  In  section 
171(1));  and 

"(5)  the  Increased  emissions  of  the  appli- 
cable pollutant  which  result  from  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  sUtionary 
sources  subject  to  section  172(bH6).  for 
which  permits  are  Issued  during  any  year, 
shall  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  total  in- 
ventoried emissions  of  such  pollutant  in  the 
nonattalnment  area  within  which  such 
sources  are  located  t>ased  on  the  average  of 
the  inventoried  emissions  over  the  preced- 
ing three  years." 

(e)  The  authority  provided  by  section 
176<a)  and  (b)  and  section  316  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  shall  t>e  applied  by  the  Administra- 
tor on  the  tMuls,  in  his  Judgment,  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  violations  concerned  and  If  ap- 
propriate, on  a  graduated  or  partial  basis. 

AMBfDMXHTS  RXLATING  TO  PREVXirTION  OP 

siGRincAirr  ormioiuTioN 
S«c.  106.  (aKl)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 163(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  the  case  of  sulfur  oxide  and  particulate 
matter,  each  applicable  Implementation 
plan  shall  contain  measures  assuring  that 
maximum  allowable  concentrations  of  such 
pollutant  shall  not  be  exceeded  and  that,  In 
addition,  for  class  I  areas,  maximum  allow- 
able Increases  over  baseline  concentratloiu 
of  such  pollutant  shall  not  be  exceeded.". 

(2)  Section  163(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  163  Is  amend- 
ed by  (A)  strilUng  out  so  much  of  the  table 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  as  relates  to  maxi- 
mum values  for  periods  of  thre  hours  or 
twenty-four  hours,  (B)  strilUng  out  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  and  (c)  redesignating 
paragraph  (4)  as  (2). 

(4)  Section  163(cHlKC)  U  amended  by  In- 
serting "(1)"  after  "matter"  and  by  inserting 
after  "activities"  the  following  ".  or  (11)  at- 
tributable to  fugitive  dust  (Including  dust 
from  farming  and  other  agricultural  activi- 
ties, unpaved  roads,  construction  activities, 
mining  and  related  activities,  and  other  ac- 
tivities). 

(bxi)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  164  is 
amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such 
subsection  as  follows  paragraph  (2)  thereof 
and  sutMtltutIng:  'No  area  established  as 
class  I  under  section  162(a)  may  be  redesig- 
nated.". 

(2)  Strike  out  section  164(b)(1)(C). 

(c)  Section  165(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'more  than  one  time  per  year"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (3). 

(d)  Section  16S(a>  Is  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) 
and    substituting    a    period.    (2)    Inserting 

'and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6).  and  (3) 
striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(e)  Section  leS(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bKl)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  physical  change  in.  or  chaitge 


In  the  method  of  operation  of.  a  stationary 
source  only  If  such  change  results  in  a  sig- 
nificant net  increase  In  the  emissions  from 
that  source  of  any  air  pollutant  which  is 
regulated  under  section  109. 

"(2)  The  term  Increase'  Includes  the  emis- 
sion of  a  significant  amount  of  any  air  pol- 
lutant which  was  not  emitted  before  the 
physical  change  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  The  terms  significant  net  increase'  and 
significant  amount'  shall  have  such  mean- 
ing as  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. Such  regulations  shall  include 
within  the  meaning  of  such  terms  any  in- 
crease In  emission  of  an  air  pollutant  (or 
new  emissions  of  the  pollutant)  which, 
when  combined  with  other  generally  con- 
temporaneous increases  and  decreases  In 
emissions  (or  new  emissions)  of  that  pollut- 
ant, result  in  an  aggregate  increase  iiv  emis- 
sions of  that  air  pollutant  In  excess  of  a  de 
minimus  amount  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator by  rule. 

"(3)  The  de  minimus  amount  determined 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  one  hundred  tons  per  year  (one 
thousand  tons  per  year  of  carbon  monoxide) 
for  any  air  pollutant  for  which  a  national 
ambient  air  quality  standard  Is  established 
(Other  than  lead)  and  eighteen  tons  per  year 
for  fluorides,  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines, by  rule,  that  a  lesser  amount  Is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(f)  Section  165(eM2)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "gathered"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  "to  the 
extent  required  in  the  discretion  of  the  per- 
mitting authority":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(g)  Section  165  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  Any  program  for  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits under  this  section  shall  provide  that 
the  permitting  agency  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  will— 

"(1)  notify  the  applicant  for  such  permit 
within  two  months  after  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication as  to  whether  or  not  the  applica- 
tion Is  complete  and.  If  Incomplete.  In  what 
respects  the  application  should  be  modified; 
and 

"(2)  Issue  or  deny  the  permit  within  seven 
months  after  a  completed  application  is  re- 
ceived by  the  permitting  agency. 
For  the  purposes  of  clarifying  the  require- 
ments of  any  program  for  the  issuance  of 
permits  under  this  section,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  permitting  agency  may  com- 
municate and  meet  with  any  applicant  for  a 
permit  under  this  section  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  application  for 
such  permit.". 

(hKl)  Section  166(a)  Is  amended  by  strik 
Ing  out  "not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part"  and  sub- 
stituting "and  as  appropriate  for  any  such 
pollutant". 

(2)  Section  166(c)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "'numerical"". 

(1)  Section  166(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""at  least  as  effective  as  the  Increments 
established  in  section  163  "  and  by  changing 
the  comma  after  ""purposes"'  to  a  period  and 
striking  out  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection. 

(J)  Strike  out  section  169(3)  and  amend 
section  302  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(rHl)  The  term  best  available  control 
technology'  means  an  emission  limitation— 

"(A)  which  Is  based  on  the  maximum 
degree  of  reduction  of  each  pollutant  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  this  Act  emitted 


from,  or  which  results  from,  a  stationary 
source;  and 

(B)  which  the  permitting  authority, 
(taking  Into  account  energy,  environmental, 
and  economic  Impacts,  and  other  costs),  de- 
termines Is  achievable  for  the  source 
through  application  of  production  processes 
and  available  methods,  systems,  and  tech- 
niques (including  fuel  cleaning  or  treatment 
or  Innovative  fuel  combustion  techniques) 
for  the  control  of  each  such  pollutant. 

The  permitting  authority  shall  make  the 
termination  under  subparagraph  (B)  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable. 

"(2)  Where  a  standard  of  performance  has 
been  established  under  section  HI  (or  an 
emission  limitation  under  section  112)  for  a 
category  of  stationary  sources  with  respect 
to  a  particular  air  pollutant,  and  the  source 
does  not  emit  or  have  the  potential  to  emit 
more  than  500  tons  per  year  of  such  air  pol- 
lutant, the  term  't>est  available  control  tech- 
nology' means  the  applicable  standard  of 
performance  establishing  under  section  111 
(or  the  applicable  emission  limitation  under 
section  112)  unless— 

(A)  the  permitting  Agency  elects  to  make 
such  determination  on  a  case-by-case  basis; 
or 

(B)  the  applicable  standard  of  perform- 
ance has  not  been  reviewed  and  revised  (or 
determined  not  to  require  revision)  pursu- 
ant to  section  llKbKlHB)  within  the  four- 
year  period  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  complet- 
ed permit  application  for  the  construction 
or  modification  of  the  source. 

"(3)  In  all  other  cases,  such  emission  limi- 
tation shall  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Where  a  standard  of  performance  has 
been  established  under  section  111  for  a  cat- 
egory of  stationary  sources  with  respect  to 
any  air  pollutant  or  where  an  emission  limi- 
tation has  been  established  under  section 
112  for  the  control  of  such  air  pollutant, 
neither  the  emission  limitation  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence  nor  any  emission 
limitation  established  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sut>sec- 
tlon  may  be  less  stringent  than  the  applica- 
ble standard  of  performance  under  section 
111  (or  the  emission  limitation  under  sec- 
tion 112). 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  adopting  or  enforc- 
ing pursuant  to  section  116.  with  respect  to 
any  stationary  source  or  category  of  station- 
ary sources,  any  standard  or  limitation 
which  is  more  stringent  than  t>est  available 
control  technology  as  defined  In  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection."". 

AMKKDMOrrS  RKLATING  "TO  VISIBILITV 
PaOTKTTIOW 

Sec.  107(a).  Section  169A(a)(l)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "significant"  before  "future" 
and  before  ""Impairment""  the  first  time  It 
appears. 

(b)  Section  169A(bM2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ""significant"'  before  ""impairment"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears In  paragraph  (A). 

(c)  Section  165(dHlK2MB)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""an  adverse'"  and  substituting 

"a  significant  adverse'"; 

(d)  Section  165(dM2MC)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "significant""  before  "change" 
and  before  "adverse""  In  subparagraph  (I); 

(2)  striking  out  "an  adverse"  In  subpara- 
graph (II)  and  substituting  "a  significant  ad- 
verse""; 

(3)  Inserting  "significant""  after  "no"  In 
subparagraph  (ill). 
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(e>  Section  169A  is  amended  by  replacing 
the  word  "In"  with  "within"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears immediately  before  the  words  "man- 
datory Class  I  Federal  area(s),"  and  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "within  the  area"  for 
the  words  "of  the  area"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (a)(2)  thereof. 

OPERATIOII  AND  MAIIfTEIf  AMCE 

Sbc.  108.  (a)  Section  110(a)(2)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (J),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (K)  and  substituting  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"'(L)  it  contains  a  program  to  insure  the 
proper  operation  tmd  maintenance  of  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  used  by  major  sta- 
tionary sources  subject  to  emission. limita- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act  to  comply  with 
such  emission  limitations." 

(b)  Plan  revisions  to  take  account  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion UO(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

EMESGENCY  VARIANCES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  110(f)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  by  the 
President,"  after  "'Governor  of  any  State 
covered  by  the  President's  determination". 

(b)  Section  110(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  'or  the  President"  after 
"Governor  or  such  State"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(A)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(B)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(11)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  clause  (11)  (as  so  re- 
designated) the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

(B)  foreign  Imports  of  fuels  used  by  such 
source  have  reached  an  excessive  level  and 
such  imports  can  be  reduced  by  the  emer- 
gency suspension."". 

(c)  Section  110(f)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  A  temporary  emergency  suspension 
Issued  by  a  Governor  or  the  President  under 

■  this  subsection  shall  remain  in  effect  for  a 
maximum  of  two  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
suspension  issued  by  a  Governor,  such  lesser 
period  as  may  be  specified  In  a  disapproval 
order  of  the  Administrator.  If  any;  but  no 
suspension    may    remain    in    effect    for    a 

•  period  in  excess  of  four  months  if  such  sus- 
pension results  in  a  violation  of  any  nation- 
al ambient  air  quality  standard.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  disapprove  a  suspension  issued 
by  a  Governor  if  he  determines  that  such 
suspension  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2).". 

(d)  Section  110(f)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  four  month 
period"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  a 
period  of  up  to  two  years;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "';  but  no  suspen- 
sion may  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  four  months  if  such  suspension  re- 
sults In  a  violation  of  any  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard". 

(e)  Section  110(f)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  President"  after  "Gover- 
nor". 

(f)  Section  110(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Any  suspension  issued  under  this  sub- 
■ectlon  for  a  period  in  excess  of  four  months 


shall  be  revoked  by  the  person  who  issued  it 
If  he  determines  that  such  source  did  not 
change  to  an  alternate  fuel.". 

ADMINISTRA'nVE  REVIEW 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  llS(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
",  and  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register.  He 
shall  thereafter  receive  public  comments, 
and  conduct  an  Investigation  including 
public  hearings  respecting  the  air  pollution 
concerned  and.  on  the  basis  thereof,  make  a 
finding  as  to  whether  or  not  any  air  pollut- 
ant or  pollutants  emitted  In  the  United 
States  cause  or  contribute  to  such  air  pollu- 
tion In  such  foreign  country.". 

(b)  Section  115(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  notice  of  the  Administrator"  and 
substituting  '"Any  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  any  air  pollutant  or  pollutants 
emitted  in  the  United  States  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  endanger  public 
health  or  welfare  In  a  foreign  country". 

OTHER  AMXNDKENTS  TO  PART  A 

Sec.  111.  Part  A  of  title  I  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

REGULATORY  STABILITY 

"Sec.  130.  (a)  In  the  case  of  the  construc- 
tion of  any  new  stationary  source,  or  the 
modification  of  a  stationary  source.  If— 

"(1)  where  any  new  source  performance 
standard  is  applicable  under  section  111  for 
the  control  of  any  air  pollutant,  the  con- 
struction or  modification  complies  with 
such  standard  under  section  ill;  or 

"(2)  where  part  C  or  D  applies,  a  permit 
(or  other  form  of  approval)  is  issued  under 
an  applicable  implementation  plan  under 
this  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Reauthorization  and 
Acid  Precipitation  Study  Act  of  1982  for 
such  construction  or  modification  which  re- 
quires the  application  of  the  best  available 
control  technology  for  the  control  of  any 
pollutant  and  such  construction  or  modifi- 
cation meets  all  applicable  requirements  of 
such  permit  or  other  approval;  or 

"'(3)  where  both  paragraphs  (1)  aoid  (2)  are 
applicable,  then  during  the  ten-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  operation  of 
such  new  or  modified  commences,  such 
source  shall  not  (without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  operator  thereof)  be  subject  to  any 
emission  limitation  or  standard  under  this 
Act  for  the  control  of  such  air  pollutant 
which  Is  more  stringent  than  the  most  strin- 
gent of  the  requirements  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  unless  such  source  is 
subsequently  modified  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  111(a)(4)). 

""(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
emission  limitation  or  standard  imposed  on 
any  stationary  source  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  any  air  pollutant  regulated  under  sec- 
tion 112; 

"(2)  an  air  pollutant  for  which  no  national 
ambient  air  quality  standard  is  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  commencement  of  the  construc- 
tion to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  but  for 
which  a  national  primary  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard  is  promulgated  after  such  time; 
or 

""(3)  any  other  air  pollutant  where,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  to  such  pollutant  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  endanger 
public  health  or  welfare. 

""(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "commenced"  and  "stationary  source" 
have  the  same  meaning  as  such  terms  have 
when  used  In  section  111."". 


ETPECnVE  DATE  AND  TRANSITIONAL  RULES 

Sec.  112.  (aMl)  Not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
promulgate  or  amend  such  regulations 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  amendmenU  made  by 
this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

(2)  Without  regard  to  whether  or  not  reg- 
ulations referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  have 
been  promulgated,  the  amendments  made 
by  sections  105  and  106  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Implementation 
plans,  or  portions  or  revisions  thereof, 
which  either  (A)  are  submitted  by  a  SUte  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  or  (B)  were  submitted 
prior  to  such  date  but  not  approved  or  dis- 
approved as  of  that  date.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  102  of  this  Act  shall  also 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  apply  to  Implementation  plans 
and  portions  and  revisions  thereof  as  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  except  that  the  require- 
ment in  Section  110(aK3)(A)(v).  as  amend- 
ed, that  EPA  disapproval  be  based  on  infor- 
mation considered  by  the  State,  shall  not 
apply  to  State  administrative  proceedings 
commenced  prior  to  the  date  ninety  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  applicable  Implementation  plan 
approved  by  the  Administrator  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
remain  In  force  and  effect  after  such  date 
until  such  time  as  a  revision,  or  portion  of  a 
revision,  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
Is  approved  (or  treated  as  approved)  by  the 
Administrator  (or  until  such  time  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator takes  action  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 110(a)(2)(H)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act). 

TITLE  II-OZONE  PROTECTION 
Sec.   201(a).  Section   152   is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  to  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion: 

"(3)  the  term  'chlorofluorocarbon'  means 
any  of  the  halocarbon  compounds  common- 
ly known  as  CFC-11.  CFC-12.  CFC-113. 
CFC-114.  CPC-115.  and  CPC-22.  as  well  as 
any  other  simple  saturated  compounds  of 
carbon,  chlorine,  fluorine,  and  optionally 
hydrogen  contained  not  more  than  four 
carbon  atoms." 
(b)  Section  153  is  amended  to— 

(1)  insert  a  new  subsection  (c)  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  continue  to 
conduct  the  studies  and  research  authorized 
by  section  153  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  subtitle, 
and  shall  give  priority  in  such  studies  and 
research  to  increasing  actual  measurements 
of  stratospheric  ozone  and  to  improving 
methods  of  identifying  potential  trends  In 
actual  ozone  measurements." 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  "(c)'"  as  sub- 
section "'(d)"" 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as  sub- 
section "(e)"" 

(4)  inserting  new  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
which  reads  as  follows: 

'"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  undertake  to 
contract  annually  with  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  (1)  continue  the  review 
and  research  efforts  heretofore  conducted 
by  the  Academy  pursuant  to  section  153(e) 
of  this  title;  (11)  determine  if  changes  In  the 
concentration  of  ozone  In  the  stratosphere 
have  occurred  or  are  occurring  and.  If  so. 
the  extent,  nature,  and  causes  of  any  such 
changes;  (ill)  investigate  whether  there  are 
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unreasonable  effects  on  health  and  welfare 
from  any  such  changes;  and  (Iv)  report  all 
findings  as  well  as  any  uncertainties  associ- 
ated with  such  findings; 

■•(g)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  shall  not  later  than 
two  years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  annually  thereafter  until  such 
time  as  the  theory  of  ojone  depletion  by 
chlorofluorocarbons  has  been  validated  or 
invalidated,  report  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Congress  all  findings  concerning  actual 
or  potential  alteration  of  the  concentration 
of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  and  the  causes 
of  any  such  alteration,  and  the  implications 
and  uncertainties  associated  with  such  find- 
ings. Copies  of  such  reports  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public." 

(4)  redesignating  subsection  "(e)"  as  sub- 
section "(h)" 

(5)  redesignating  subsection  "(f)"  u  sub- 
section "(i)" 

(6)  redesignating  subsection  "(g)"  as  sub- 
section "(J)." 

(c)  Section  154  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

•(g)  The  research  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
continued  and  expanded,  with  particular 
emphasis  given  to  determining  whether 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  ozone  in  the 
stratosphere  have  occurred  or  are  occurring 
and.  if  so.  the  extent,  nature,  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  any  such  changes  and  any  uncer- 
tainties associated  therewith." 

(d)  Section  156  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  before  'The  '  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(b)"  The  President  shall,  no  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Clean  Air  Reauthorization  and  Acid 
Precipitation  Study  Act  of  1982  and  annual- 
ly thereafter,  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  actions  undertaken  to  reach  an 
international  agreement  or  agreements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  The  reports  shall  in- 
clude Information  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  implications  of  any  threat  to  the  con- 
centration of  ozone  In  the  stratosphere  and 
the  appropriate  regulatory  action  to  be 
taken  by  such  countries  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  or  agreements  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  the  depletion  of  ozone  in  the 
stratosphere.  Copies  of  such  reports  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public". 

(e>  Section  157  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  strtklng  out  subsection  (a); 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  "(b)"  as  sub- 
section "(a)";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 
••(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  propose 

further  regulations  for  the  control  in  the 
United  States  of  any  Chlorofluorocarbon 
under  this  statute  or  the  Toxic  Substance 
Control  Act  until  such  time  as  either— 

(1)  the  Administrator  determines  that  de- 
pletion of  the  stratospheric  ozone  by  chloro- 
fluorocarbons at  a  rate  determined  to  be 
eventually  harmful  to  human  health  and 
the  environment  is  actually  detected;  or 

•'(2)  that  the  President  reports  under  sec- 
tion 156  (a)  international  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  respect  to  chlorofluoro- 
carbons as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  impli- 
cations of  any  threat  to  the  concentration 
of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  and  as  to  the 
appropriate  regulatory  action  to  be  taken,  if 
any,  to  provide  protection  against  the  deple- 
tion of  ozone; 

In  promulgating  such  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  into  account  any  un- 


resolved scientific  questions  and  economic 
and  policy  implications  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bon emission  reduction,  as  well  as  the  avail- 
ability of  suitable  alternative  products. 

(f)  Section  158  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ■(a)"  before  the  existing 
paragraph. 

(2)  adding  the  following  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof; 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  part  shall 
affect  (1)  the  validity  of  regulations  con- 
cerning aerosol  propellants  containing 
chlorofluorocarbons  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
those  sections,  or  (2)  the  Administrators  ob- 
ligation to  comply  with  other  applicable  re- 
quirements in  adopting  regulations  for  the 
control  of  chlorofluorocarbons  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  lS7(b)." 

(g)  Section  159  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  (c)"  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence In  subsection  (a) 

(2)  abiding  the  following  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(c)  No  State  or  Political  subdivision 
thereof  may  adopt  or  attempt  to  enforce 
any  regulation  respecting  the  control  of 
cholorofluorocarbons  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  stratosphere  or  ozone  in  the 
stratosphere  until  such  time  as  the  Adminis- 
trator, pursuant  to  section  157(b)  of  this 
title  and  other  applicable  requirements,  has 
promulgated  a  regulation  or  regulations  re- 
specting the  control  in  the  United  States  of 
chlorofluorocarbons.  Regulation  by  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)." 

TITLE  III-AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Section  326  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AtrrHORiZATioii  or  afpropriatioms 

"Sec.  326.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through  fiscal  year  1987  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  this  Act  will  be 
carried  out  effectively  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  States,  including  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  relating  to  training  of  state  and 
local  personnel,  enforcement,  abatement, 
and  control,  the  consideration  of  State  Im- 
plementation plans  and  revisions  thereof, 
and  audit  activities,  and  will  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  personnel  to  the  Administra- 
tor to  carry  out  such  provisions  without 
undue  reliance  on  contractors,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  regulatory  functions  of  this 
Act.  Such  authorization  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  (other  than 
section  323  as  previously  In  effect)  of  this 
Act  In  fiscal  year  1981.  No  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the  Admlnistra 
tor  shall  be  used  by  the  Administrator  for 
any  payment  for  a  reductlon-in-force  In  any 
fiscal  year,  and  no  such  reduction  shall  be 
finalized,  unless  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
Issuing  any  general  notice  of  such  reduction 
the  Administrator  Informs  the  appropriate 
legislative  and  appropriation  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
writing  of  the  reasons  for  such  reduction, 
the  Impact  of  such  reduction  on  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  details  of 
any  such  reduction,  and  other  pertinent  In- 
formation. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  any  research  and 
development  activities  under  this  Act.". 


TITLE  IV-ACID  PRECIPITATION 
STUDY 

PIirOINCS  AND  PURrOSES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Pindings.— The  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that— 

( 1 )  the  phenomenon  known  as  acid  deposi- 
tion is  a  problem  of  both  national  and  Inter- 
national scope  and  Interest; 

(2)  acid  deposition  occurs  In  various  parts 
of  the  world  and  has  the  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  higher  levels  of  acidity  In  aquatic 
systems,  terrestrial  systems,  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  buildings  and  monuments; 

(3)  acidity  In  precipitation  occurs  through 
both  anthropogenic  and  natural  causes; 

(4)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
from  Industrial  and  transportation  sources 
have  been  identified  as  contributing  ele- 
ments In  the  creation  of  acid  precipitation; 

(5)  the  atmospheric  chemistry  relating  to 
the  conversion  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  into  sulfates  and  nitrates  is  enor- 
mously complicated  since  the  conversion 
may  be  Influenced  by  temperature,  humidi- 
ty, catalytic  particles  In  the  air.  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  oxidants,  sunlight,  or  other 
factors; 

(6)  there  Is  widespread  agreement  in  the 
scientific  community  that  the  method  by 
which  the  precursors  to  acid  precipitation 
are  processed  in  the  atmosphere  is  poorly 
understood; 

(7)  various  techniques  of  reducing  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources  of  precursors 
of  acid  deposition,  including  Increased  use 
of  precombustion  fuel  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Inherently  low-polluting  com- 
bustion technologies,  may  prove  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant long-range  value  In  reducing  the 
amount  of  acid  deposition; 

(8)  the  national  acid  precipitation  assess- 
ment plan  established  under  title  VII  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act,  and  its  cooperative 
links  to  similar  State  and  International  pro- 
grams concerned  with  acid  deposition,  pro- 
vide an  established  framework  for  synthe- 
sizing existing  scientific  data,  and  develop- 
ing additional  scientific  data,  relating  to 
acid  deposition  and  for  making  recommen- 
dations for  strategies  to  prevent,  limit,  and 
remedy  the  harmful  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion; and 

(9)  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion, particularly  the  atmospheric  chemistry 
and  of  long-range  transport  of  acid  deposi- 
tion precursors,  should  be  more  fully  under- 
stood before  undertaking  complex  and  po- 
tentially costly  efforts  to  further  control 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 

(b)  Purposes.- It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for— 

( 1)  an  accelerated  effort  to  understand  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  precipitation;  and 

(2)  examination  of  the  potential  and  feasi- 
bility of  various  techniques  of  controlling 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emission, 
such  as  precombustion  fuel  treatment  and 
Inherently  low-polluting  combustion  tech- 
nologies, which  may  hold  promise  of  reduc- 
ing emissions  of  these  pollutants. 

accelerated  study  and  report 
Sec.  402.  (a)(1)  Sections  704(a)  and  704(d) 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
294)  are  amended  by  striking  out  '"ten-year" 
and  substituting  "five-year"  In  each  place 
such  term  appears. 

(2)  Section  704(c)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "nine". 

(b)  Section  705(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine". 

(c)  Section  706(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine"  and  by  striking  out 
"ten-year"  and  substituting  "five-year". 


(d)  Section  704(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Security  Act. 
the  Task  Force  shall  submit  a  final  report 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  under  subsection  (b)(14). 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  may  submit  recommen- 
dations, to  accompany  the  transmittal  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Task  Force,  for  spe- 
cific changes  in  law,  if  any,  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  scientific  findings  of  the  Task 
Force.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  not  propose 
or  promulgate  any  rule  or  regulation  to  con- 
trol sulphur  dioxide  of  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions, if  such  rule  or  regulation  would 
expand  the  Administrator's  existing  regula- 
tory authority,  before  the  final  report  is 
transmitted.". 

(e)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof; 

""(g)  In  carrying  out  the  program  objective 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(9)(B).  the  Task 
Force  shall  examine  the  usefulness  of  pre- 
combustion treatment  of  fuels  in  reducing 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions 
and  shall  also  investigate  the  potential  for 
long-term  reduction  in  such  emissions  which 
may  be  achieved  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  inherently  low-polluting  combustion 
processes,  such  as  atmospheric  fluidized  bed 
combustion  and  pressured  fluidized  bed 
combustion. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program  objective 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)(U).  the  Task 
Force  shall  actively  solicit  data,  views,  and 
comments  from  State  agencies  which  are 
carrying  out  studies  and  research  relating  to 
acid  deposition.". 

S.  2266— Clean  Air  Reauthorization  and 
Acid  Precipitation  Study  Act  or  1982 

FACTSHEET- HIGHLIGHTS 

Section  101:  State  Implementation  Plans 

Procedures  for  revising  such  plans  are 
streamlined  with  a  more  prominent  role  for 
states  and  protection  for  effective  public 
participation. 

The  failure  of  EPA  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove an  SIP  within  120  days,  plus  an  op- 
tional 60-day  extension,  will  result  in  the 
SIP  being  automatically  approved. 

An  SIP  approved  under  these  procedures 
will  be  federally  enforceable,  and  the  state 
rulemaking  record  will  be  part  of  the  record 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

The  construction  ban  provision  is  re- 
pealed. 

Section     102:     New     Source     Performance 
Standards 

The  "percentage  reduction"  requirement 
Is  eliminated  for  industrial  boilers. 

New  Source  Performance  Standards  are  to 
be  effective  as  of  promulgation,  not  retroac- 
tive to  the  date  of  proposal. 
Section  103:  Enforcement 

Reserves  EPA  enforcement  action  for 
those  cases  where  a  state  has  not  responsi- 
bly enforced  Its  SIP. 

Confines  EPA  to  assessing  discretionary 
non-compliance  penalties  where  a  state  has 
not  accepted  delegation  of  the  program  or  is 
not  adequately  implementing  the  program. 

Section  104:  Deadlines  for  Attaining  Nation- 
al Air  Quality  Standards 

Extensions  of  the  present  1982  and  1987 
deadlines  are  authorized  under  carefully 
limited  circumstances. 

Such  extensions  are  to  be  granted  only 
where  attainment  by  the  present  deadlines 


is  not  possible  even  with  all  reasonably 
available  control  measures  and  only  where 
necessary  commitments  are  made  for  ade- 
quate further  cleanup  during  the  extension 
period. 

Section   lOS:   Other  Nonattainment   Provi- 
sions 

All  new  major  sources  and  major  modifi- 
cations must  comply  with  Best  Available 
Control  Technology. 

A  more  flexible  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance program  is  provided  for  nonattain- 
ment areas  with  a  population  greater  than 
500.000  and  which  exceeds  the  ozone  or 
carbon  monoxide  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  by  greater  than  50  percent. 

An  "emission  inventory  management" 
option  to  the  emission  offset  policy  is  pro- 
vided where  annual  new  source  emission  in- 
creases do  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  emis- 
sion inventory  and  where  all  existing  major 
stationary  sources  are  subject  to  reasonably 
available  control  technology. 
Sections  106  and  107:  Prevention  of  Signifi- 
cant Deterioration 

National  Parks  and  Wilderness  Areas  con- 
tinue to  be  protected  by  a  special  air  quality 
""increment"  system,  without  the  unneces- 
sarily severe  short-term  Increments. 

All  the  nation's  clean  air  areas  are  pro- 
tected by  requiring  Best  Available  Control 
Technology  for  major  new  and  modified  fa- 
cilities. 

The  complex  requirements  In  present  law 
are  simplified  by  eliminating  the  unneces- 
sary Class  II  and  Class  III  increments. 

Significant  impairment  of  visibility  within 
these  National  Parks  and  Wilderness  Areas 
continues  to  be  prohibited. 
Section  108:  Operation  and  Maintenance 

Establishes    a    program    to    ensure    the 
proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  pollu- 
tion control  equipment. 
Section  109:  Emergency  Variances 

Provides  for  a  maximum  two-year  emer- 
gency variance  program. 
Section  110:  Administrative  Review 

Provides  for  public  notice  and  comment 
before  the  Administrator  can  make  a  find- 
ing that  U.S.  emissions  cause  air  pollution 
problems  in  foreign  countries. 
Section  130:  Regulatory  Stability 

Provides  for  a  ten-year  protection  against 
tighter  controls  for  sources  that  have  in- 
stalled Best  Available  Control  Technology. 
Section  201:  Ozone  Protection 

Requires  EPA  to  make  certain  scientific 
findings  and  determinations  before  any  fur- 
ther regulation  of  chloroflur(x:arbons 
(CFCs)  Is  proposed  or  prescribed. 
Sections  401  and  402:  Acid  Precipitation 
Study 

The  national  program  under  the  Energy 
Security  Act  to  determine  the  causes  of  tucid 
precipitation  and  Identify  effective  remedial 
measures  is  accelerated  from  a  10-year  to  a 
5-year  effort  and  EPA  Is  authorized  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  any  legisla- 
tive changes  necessary  for  reducing  acidity 
of  precipitation. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen,     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 
Pryor,   Mr.   Kasten,   and   Mr. 
Sarbanes); 
S.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  waive  the 
interest  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  esti- 
mated income  tax,  for  elderly  and  re- 


tired persons,  in  certain  situations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  IMPROVEMENT  POR  ELDERLY  AND  RETIRED 
AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
have  a  beneficial  impact  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  elderly  and  retired 
Americans,  through  a  small  improve- 
ment of  the  tax  code.  Also  s[>onsoring 
this  legislation  are  Senators  Cohen, 
Melcher,  Pryor,  KAS"rEN,  and  Sar- 
banes, 

The  bill  amends  the  Tax  Code's  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  pay  estimated  tax 
by  allowing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  waive  or  reduce  the  penal- 
ties for  elderly  and  retired  people 
where  there  is  "reasonable  cause." 
Without  this  bill,  the  elderly  will  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  $40  million  in 
tax  penalties  that  they  can  ill-afford 
and  which,  in  most  cases,  should  not 
be  inflicted  upon  them  because  of  in- 
nocent mistakes. 

The  problem  is  this:  Many  elderly 
people  shift  from  wage  earner  to  retir- 
ee status,  and  their  taxable  income 
from  pensions,  dividends,  and  interest 
is  not  subject  to  withholding.  These 
newly  retired  people  are  often  un- 
aware that  the  IRS  requires  them  to 
make  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax 
and  pay  regular,  quarterly  tax  pay- 
ments. When  tax  time  comes  along, 
these  people  fill  out  their  returns  and 
pay  what  taxes  they  owe.  But  later, 
they  get  a  letter  from  the  IRS  com- 
puters notifying  them  that  they  have 
not  complied  with  the  rules  on  esti- 
mated tax,  and  that  they  must  pay  a 
penalty— which  IRS  has  no  discretion 
to  waive.  Thus,  retired  Americans  who 
have  paid  taxes  properly  all  their  lives 
suddenly  end  up  with  the  unwelcome 
surprise  that  they  are  being  penalized 
on  account  of  a  provision  they  were 
unaware  of— because  it  never  really 
applied  to  them  before.  In  1979,  about 
313,000  tax  returns  incurred  estimated 
tax  penalties  primarily  because  of  tax- 
able pensions. 

The  penalty  problem  is  also  more 
urgent  now,  because  the  IRS  has  an- 
noimced  that  the  interest  rate  on  tax 
underpayments,  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  estimat- 
ed tax,  has  risen  from  12  percent  to  20 
percent,  effective  February  1,  1982. 
Whether  or  not  the  higher  interest 
rate  may  be  justified  for  general  tax 
policy,  the  20  percent  charge  is  alto- 
gether usurious  in  the  case  of  elderly 
people,  whose  limited  income  from 
savings  has  already  been  penalized  by 
high  rates  of  inflation.  Further,  be- 
cause the  code  treats  this  interest 
charge  as  a  penalty,  it  is  not  deducti- 
ble from  the  following  year's  taxes— as 
all  other  interest  charges  are. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  (EHITA)  contained  provisions 
that  raise  the  tax  threshold  liability 
for  required  payment  of  estimated  tax. 
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from  SlOO  in  1981  to  $200  In  1982.  $300 
in  1983,  $400  in  1984.  and  $500  in  1985 
and  thereafter. 

The  ERTA  provision  originated  in 
the  House  version  of  the  tax  bill,  and 
the  legislative  history  is  germane.  In 
its  report  on  H.R.  4242.  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  stated  Its 
concern  that: 

The  $100  t*x  liability  threshold  for  filing 
estimated  taxes  Is  too  low. 

Often  Individuals  with  modest  amounts  of 
income  that  is  not  subject  to  withholding 
discover  that  they  either  must  declare  and 
pay  estimated  taxes  or  subject  themselves 
to  penalties  for  failure  to  do  so.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  has  agreed  to  raise  the  tax  li- 
ability threshold  for  Individual  estimated 
tax  payments  to  $500.  However,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  immediate  potential  revenue 
lo6s  of  this  change,  the  committee  decided 
to  phase  in  the  increase  over  a  4-year 
period. 

In  short,  the  legislative  history 
shows  that  Congress  realized  that 
there  Is  a  problem  now  with  this  esti- 
mated tax  provision  and  the  required 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  current  law.  but  for  reasons  of 
cost.  Congress  decided  to  phase  In  the 
higher  tax  liability  threshold  over  4 
years.  This  change  will  certainly  be  a 
substantial  help,  once  it  is  fully 
phased  in.  But  in  1982  and  1983.  it  af- 
fords very  little  help  to  the  elderly. 
The  Federal  Government  will  contin- 
ue to  impose  penalties,  and  the  elderly 
people  especially  will  suffer  an  unde- 
served penalty  of  $40  million,  even 
though  these  people  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  estimated  tax  require- 
ments. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  com- 
plement the  recent  changes  in  ERTA. 
It  gives  the  IRS  the  discretion  to 
waive  the  penalties  or  reduce  them, 
for  elderly  or  retired  taxpayers,  where 
there  Is  reasonable  cause.  The  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  the  penalty  and  not  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  liability. 

The  IRS  has  been  doing  Its  best  to 
get  the  word  out  to  older  Americans 
about  the  estimated  tax  penalties.  But 
despite  their  admirable  efforts,  many 
elderly  people  are  still  snared  by  this 
penalty.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  elderly  Americans  and  from 
groups  who  serve  them.  In  response, 
the  Aging  Committee  has  emphasized 
the  need  to  make  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments In  the  tax  Information  It  makes 
available  each  year. 

But  the  only  way  to  really  fix  this 
problem  is  to  fix  the  law  Itself.  We 
must  program  into  the  computer 
which  now  sends  out  these  estimated 
tax  penalties— automatically— a  small 
dose  of  himian  understanding  for  the 
elderly  people  who  fall  victim  to  the 
complexities  of  the  tax  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  concent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  S654  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  failure  by  individuals  to 
pay  estimated  Income  tax)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(i)  Exception  for  Elderly  or  Retired  Tax- 
payers.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  addition  to  tax 
with  respect  to  any  underpayment  of  esti- 
mated tax  (or  any  portion  thereof)  shall  not 
be  Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  if  tt}e  Sec- 
retary finds  that— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  is  retired  or  at  least  65 
years  of  age,  and 

"(B)  such  underpayment  (or  any  portion 
thereof)  was  due  to  reasonable  cause  and 
not  to  willful  neglect. 

"(2)  Reasonable  cause.— If  any  portion  of 
an  underpayment  of  estimated  tax  by  the 
taxpayer  is  due  to  mistake  or  Ignorance  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  such  taxpayer,  such 
underpayment  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1),  as  due  to  reasonable  cause 
and  not  willful  neglect.". 

(b)  Section  6654(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  addition  to  tax)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
".  (f ).  or  (1)"  after  "subsection  (d)". 

(cHl)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  estimated  tax  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
issue  the  regulations  required  under  section 
6654(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  no  later  than  December  31,  1982.» 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd): 
S.  2268.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  accept  certain  dona- 
tions of  land  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
panding national  cemeteries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EXPANDING  NATIONAL  CEMETEKIES 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  for  myself  and 
my  able  colleague,  the  Democratic 
leader.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  legislation 
which  would  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  national  cemeteries. 

The  measure  would  not  allow  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  refuse  to  accept  the  dona- 
tion of  a  parcel  of  land  for  cemetery 
expansion  purposes  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  such  land  Is  not  adjacent 
to  the  land  on  which  the  existing  cem- 
etery is  located. 

Current  Veterans'  Administration 
policy  dictates  that  suitable  land  for 
cemetery  expansion  purposes  must  be 
literally  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the 
existing  national  cemetery  that  it  is 
expanding. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
unique  situation  in  West  Virginia.  We 
have  one  national  cemetery  at  Graf- 
ton, which  has  been  closed  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  for  over  20  years. 
The  Grafton  National  Cemetery  is  the 


burial  site  for  many  of  our  honored 
Civil  War  dead. 

During  the  prior  administration  the 
VA  felt  It  had  an  answer  for  our  prob- 
lem. But  because  of  various  reasons 
the  proposal  to  move  the  Civil  War 
dead  to  a  common  grave  with  a  memo- 
rial marker  was  dropped. 

The  West  Virginia  United  Veterans 
National  Cemetery  Conmilttee  has 
been  advised  by  State  officials  that 
sufficient  acreage  is  available  at  its 
Prunytown  State  Industrial  School 
For  Boys.  Land  could  be  donated  by 
the  State  approximately  3V^  miles 
from  the  existing  Grafton  National 
Cemetery. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  new  facility 
could  be  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  existliig  cemetery  personnel  at 
minimal  additional  cost.  This  is  a  fis- 
cally responsible  proposal,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  trim  costs  of 
Government. 

I  am  hopeful  other  States  in  similar 
situations  will  be  helped  by  our  pro- 
posal if  It  becomes  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1006  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "As":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bKI)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  an  offer 
to  donate  for  the  purposes  of  expansion  of 
an  existing  national  cemetery  a  parcel  of 
land  that  is  located  within  five  miles  of  such 
cemetery,  the  Administrator  may  not  refuse 
to  accept  the  donation  of  such  parcel  as 
being  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
states  solely  on  the  grounds  that  such  land 
is  not  adjacent  to  the  land  on  which  such 
cemetery  is  located. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  offer  to  donate  for 
the  purposes  of  expansion  of  an  existing  na- 
tional cemetery  a  parcel  of  land  that  is  not 
adjacent  to  the  land  on  which  such  ceme- 
tery is  located,  the  Administrator  may 
refuse  to  accept  the  donation  of  such  parcel 
as  being  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that,  by  virtue  of  such  parcel  being 
not  adjacent  to  the  land  on  which  such  cem- 
etery is  located,  the  total  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  such  cemetery  would  be 
substantially  greater  than  the  total  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  such  cemetery  if 
such  cemetery  were  expanded  by  an  addi- 
tion that  is  the  same  size  as  such  parcel  but 
adjacent  to  the  land  on  which  such  ceme- 
tery is  located.".* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  introducing 
this  legislation,  which  would  give 
States  more  flexibility  in  expanding 
veterans  cemeteries,  without  resulting 


In  substantial   cost   Increases   to   the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Current  Veterans'  Administration 
policy  prevents  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  new  na- 
tional veterans  cemeteries,  and  the  VA 
will  approve  the  enlargement  of  exist- 
ing cemeteries  only  if  the  proposed 
tract  of  land  to  be  annexed  is  donated 
to  the  VA.  and  only  if  the  land  is  "ad- 
jacent" to  an  existing  cemetery. 

"Adjacent"  Is  defined  by  VA  Admin- 
istrator Robert  P.  Nimmo  as  "land  di- 
rectly touching  or  separated  by  a  road- 
way on  one  or  more  sides  of  the 
boundary  of  a  national  cemetery  .  .  ." 
The  purpose  of  the  "adjacent"  re- 
quirement presumably  is  to  avoid  pos- 
sible additional  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  which  might  be  incurred  if 
a  cemetery  were  to  be  comprised  of 
several  different  sites,  spread  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart. 

Our  bill  would  require  that  the  VA 
accept  the  annexing  of  suitable,  dona- 
ble  tracts  of  land  to  existing  cemeter- 
ies, when  such  tracts  are  within  5 
miles  of  the  existing  cemetery,  and 
when  the  total  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  new  "nonadjacent" 
addition  would  not  be  "substantially 
greater"  than  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  a  parcel  of  the  same 
size  which  Is  suljacent. 

My  own  State  of  West  Virginia  pro- 
vides an  example  of  how  this  addition- 
al flexibility  would  work.  The  National 
Cemetery  for  Veterans  at  Grafton.  W. 
Va..  has  been  closed  for  years  because 
of  lack  of  space.  Many  efforts  to  find 
additional  space  to  reopen  the  ceme- 
tery have  failed— including  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  originally  suggest- 
ed and  approved  by  the  VA  to  combine 
the  remains  of  some  650  Civil  War  un- 
knowns into  a  common  grave  similar 
to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery.  Although  this  plan 
had  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
West  Virginia  veterans,  the  VA  re- 
scinded its  original  approval. 

The  only  available  land  tract  which 
would  meet  the  VA's  "adjacent"  re- 
quirement would  result  in  acquisition 
expenditures  which  neither  the  VA 
nor  the  State  of  West  Virginia  could 
incur. 

There  is  a  State-owned  tract  of  land, 
however,  which  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  willing  to  donate  for  annex- 
ation to  the  cemetery.  It  Is  located  at 
Prxmtytown,  about  3Vi  miles  away,  and 
could  be  easily  operated  by  the  VA 
personnel  at  Grafton, 

Passage  of  the  bill  which  I  am  Join- 
ing in  Introducing  today  would  permit 
Grafton  to  reopen,  and  it  would  allow 
other  States  more  flexibility  in  explor- 
ing possible  land  donations  within  a  5- 
mlle  radius  of  an  existing  cemetery, 
without  resulting  in  substantially 
greater  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
Thank  you. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 


S.  2269.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  low-income  housing  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PCTBLIC  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
meet  the  minimum  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's public  housing  system.  It  would 
provide  essential  funds  for  operating 
subsidies,  modernization,  and  develop- 
ment. If  we  are  to  meet  the  basic  hous- 
ing needs  of  low-income  Americans, 
each  of  this  bill's  three  components  Is 
crucial. 

First,  it  authorizes  $1.6  billion  in 
public  housing  operating  subsidies  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  provides  funds 
needed  to  help  public  housing  agencies 
maintain  and  operate  their  projects, 
establish  operating  reserves,  and 
offset  operating  deficits.  The  adminis- 
tration has  requested  $1,076  billion  for 
this  Important  program  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  which  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  actual  need.  This  comes  on  top  of 
several  years  of  underestimated 
costs— particularly  for  such  key  fac- 
tors as  energy  costs.  As  a  result,  we 
have  had  severe  shortfalls  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  consequences  for  public  housing 
agencies  have  been  devastating.  In 
Boston,  where  we  are  trying  to  turn  a 
very  bad  situation  around,  budgets  are 
so  tight  that  skilled  maintenance  per- 
sonnel are  already  stretched  between  a 
number  of  developments.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  above  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems and  make  real  progress.  Last 
year's  shortfall  translated  into  an  esti- 
mated 15  percent  reduction  in  mainte- 
nance and  persormel  at  a  time  when 
adequate  operating  funds  are  a  key  to 
success. 

Second,  it  provides  $100  million  in 
contract  authority— $2  billion  in 
budget  authority— for  public  housing 
modernization  In  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
provides  funds  to  finance  capital  im- 
provements that  upgrade  living  condi- 
tions, correct  physical  deficiencies  and 
achieve  operating  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. This  $100  million  in  contract  au- 
thority would  restore  the  program  to 
the  level  appropriated  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  administration  has  proposed 
$1.8  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
this  program,  but  would  take  the 
funds  from  cancellation  of  public 
housing  developments  awarded  in  past 
years. 

Modernization  activities  can  range 
from  replacement  of  appliances  to 
repair  of  roofs  and  heating  systms. 
This  program  should  continue  as  a  pri- 
ority because  It  represents  a  reinvest- 
ment In  billions  of  dollars  of  housing 
built  at  the  taxpayers  expense.  Thou- 
sands of  developments  throughout  the 
Nation  have  used  this  program  to 
maintain  or  restore  stability  and  liv- 
ability  in  public  housing.  The  funds 
requested  are  a  bare  minimum  of  the 
amount  required. 


Third,  the  legislation  authorizes 
$100  million  in  contract  authority  to 
support  20.000  units  of  low-Income 
public  housing,  new  construction  or 
substantial  rehabilitation.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  proposed  no  funds 
for  public  housing  development  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  level  of  20,000 
units  is  consistent  with  prior  years. 
This  represents  a  minimum  commit- 
ment to  expand  the  stock  of  housing 
for  low-income  citizens.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  fiscal  year  1983  per  unit  costs 
for  this  program  will  be  $5,011,  which 
makes  it  by  far  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  providing  housing  for  those 
In  need. 

I  must  point  out  that  these  three 
components  represent  just  the  public 
housing  portion  of  our  overall  housing 
needs.  While  this  is  a  top  priority, 
which  the  Congress  must  address  now, 
I  also  support  a  broad  range  of  hous- 
ing solutions.  These  include  additional 
subsidy  programs,  production  stimulus 
programs,  and  a  continued  Federal 
commitment  to  help  produce  multi- 
family  housing.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents one  part  of  the  overall  task 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  follow  the  lead  of  the 
administration  and  turn  its  back  on 
housing  needs  for  the  first  time  since 
the  depression.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  the  effort  to  design  a  package 
that  meets  these  basic  housing  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Public  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1982  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  S(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7). 
respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  there- 
of the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  other  than  upder  sec- 
tion 8  for  annual  contributions  aggregating 
not  more  than  $200,220,000  on  and  aUer  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982,  to  the  extent  approved  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.  The  aggregate  amount 
which  may  be  obligated  over  the  life  of  such 
contracts  may  not  exceed  $5,006,600,000. 

"(B)  Of  the  additional  authority  provided 
by  subparagraph  (A)  which  is  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts  and  made  available  on 
October  1.  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  aggregating  at  least 
$100,000,000  for  assistance  to  projects  under 
section  14.". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  •1980,'; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,600,000,000  on  or  after  October  1. 
1982".» 
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By  Mr.  Roth  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Cohkn.  Mr.  Durcn- 
BERGER.    Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr. 
NuNn,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  2274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  to  establish 
Offices  of  Inspector  General   in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

INSPXCTOR  GENXltAI.  AMXITSlfCirrs  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  authoriz- 
ing statutory  Inspectors  General  in 
the  Departments  of  Defense.  Justice 
and  Treasury.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Senators  Chiles,  Cohen.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Mattingly.  NxmN.  and  Sasser 
as  cosponsors. 

The  Inspector  General  concept  is 
one  that  I  fully  support.  I  have  con- 
sistently favored  strong,  independent 
Inspectors  General  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  voted  for  a  strong,  independ- 
ent Inspector  General  in  DOD  when 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
passed  the  Senate.  I  bow  to  no  one  in 
my  support  for  independent  Inspec- 
tors General. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to 
me,  however,  that  there  is  significant 
opposition  to  the  creation  of  Inspector 
General  Offices  in  DOD,  Justice,  and 
Treasury.  My  concern  is  that  this  op- 
position will  delay  Senate  consider- 
ation of  Inspector  General  legislation 
for  so  long  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
enact  a  law  before  this  Congress  ends. 
In  my  view,  that  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate tragedy  and  one  which  I  believe 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  avoid. 

Since  1978,  several  efforts  have  been 
made  to  put  Inspectors  General  in 
EKDD  and  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Treasury.  These  efforts,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  DOD,  have  repeatedly 
failed.  Many  members  of  this  commit- 
tee were  here  when  those  efforts  were 
made  and  remember  very  well  how  dif- 
ficult it  has  been  to  enact  a  statutory 
Inspector  General  for  DOD,  Justice, 
and  Treasury. 

My  bill  does  not  include  provisions 
which  in  the  past  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  Inspector  General  legislation 
for  these  agencies.  Yet  it  includes  pro- 
tections to  insure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Inspector  General.  Whatever  is 
done  concerning  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al's in  these  three  Departments 
cannot  be  allowed  to  seriously  under- 
mine the  integrity  of  the  concept  and 
I  will  strongly  resist  any  changes 
which  I  believe  might  have  that  effect. 
I  have  offered  this  proposal  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperative  compromise  and  I 
expect  that  spirit  to  be  reflected  by 
the  agencies. 

The  Inspector  General  bill  I  have 
drafted  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
improving  the  effort  to  control  fraud 
and  waste  in  DOD  programs.  It  is  not 


everything  I  would  like  to  see  in  an  In- 
spector General  for  the  Department, 
but  it  will  be  a  vast  improvement  over 
what  exists  now  in  DOD.  A  statutory 
Inspector  General  will  provide  this 
committee  with  the  basis  for  more  ef- 
fective oversight  of  the  management 
of  EKDD  programs  and  I  can  assure  all 
committee  members  that  future  im- 
provements in  the  Inspector  General's 
office  will  be  one  of  my  top  priorities. 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  push  for  revisions 
in  this  proposal,  once  it  is  enacted  into 
law.  if  it  proves  to  be  ineffective. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  centralized  audit  and  inves- 
tigative responsibilities  in  the  Defense 
Department.  Audit  resources  afe  so 
dispersed  in  DOD  that  it  is  almost  like 
straining  tea  through  an  ocean  fishing 
net.  Too  many  pieces  of  tea  leaf  are 
getting  through.  Just  to  use  one  exam- 
ple, there  are  over  18,000  employees  in 
DOD  performing  audit  and  investiga- 
tive functions  and  some  $500  million  is 
spent  annually  to  support  their  activi- 
ties. Yet,  these  personnel  are  spread 
over  at  least  18  different  agencies 
within  DOD  and  until  recently  there 
were  some  11  coordinating  committees 
to  insure  cooperation  among  the  vari- 
ous audit  organizations  in  DOD.  Clear- 
ly, there  Is  no  "rapid  deployment 
force"  when  it  comes  to  controlling 
waste  and  fraud  in  DOD,  but  rather  a 
mixed  jumble  of,  in  many  cases,  unco- 
ordinated agencies  and  programs. 

Real  military  spending  is  expected  to 
grow  9  percent  annually  under  the 
President's  proposals  between  1981 
and  1987.  Over  that  period,  military 
spending  will  rise  from  5.6  percent  to 
7.8  percent  of  GNP  and  from  25  per- 
cent to  37  percent  of  total  Federal 
spending.  Real  purchases  of  defense 
weaponry  and  hardware  alone  will 
grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  16  percent 
between  1981  and  1987  and  this  ex- 
ceeds the  14  percent  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease that  occurred  during  the  3  peak 
years  of  the  Vietnam  buildup.  With  in- 
creases like  these  projected  for  DOD. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  fox  any- 
where near  the  chicken  coop  let  alone 
have  any  role  in  guarding  it. 

We  must  have  a  strong,  statutory  In- 
spector General  in  place  in  DOD  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  simply  cannot 
allow  cost  increases  of  an  average  132 
percent  for  major  weapons  systems  to 
continue  without  providing  for  an  ef- 
fective and  coordinated  audit  and  in- 
vestigative program  in  DOD.  We 
cannot  accept  fraud  in  DOD  programs, 
like  that  which  may  have  resulted  in 
over  80  percent  cost  overruns  for  the 
overhaul  of  Navy  ships  recently,  with- 
out establishing  better  mechanisms 
for  controlling  fraud.  We  cannot  toler- 
ate bad  management  practices  and  in- 
effective service  coordination  without 
creating  an  Inspector  General  to  sys- 
tematically review  interservice  man- 
agement and  push  for  improvements, 
common  weapons,  by  some  estimates. 


could  save  $1  billion  or  more  a  year 
and  a  permanent  Inspector  General 
could  identify  savings  through  im- 
proved management  and  work  for 
their  implementation. 

The  bill  I  have  drafted  does  not  au- 
thorize an  Inspector  General  in  DOD 
identical  to  those  already  existing  in 
other  agencies.  It  does,  however,  pro- 
vide authority  for  a  statutory  Inspec- 
tor General  in  the  Department  which, 
if  implemented  aggressively,  should 
prove  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for 
minimizing  waste  and  fraud.  The  DOD 
Inspector  General  in  my  bill  could 
come  straight  to  Congress  to  advise  it 
of  any  especially  egregious  examples 
of  fraud  or  waste.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral could  initiate  any  investigation  he 
wished.  His  investigations  could  be 
vetoed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
but  the  Secretary  must  come  straight 
to  Congress,  and  specifically  to  this 
committee,  to  explain  any  veto  he  has 
issued.  In  addition,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral must  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  by  Congress.  In 
short,  the  basic  outlines  of  an  effective 
Inspector  General  in  EKDD  are  provid- 
ed for  in  my  bill.  It  only  remains  to  be 
seen  how  sincere  the  commitment  is  to 
eliminating  fraud  and  mismanagement 
because  no  matter  how  you  structure 
the  Office,  it  is  the  people  in  it  who 
will  make  the  difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  synopsis 
of  its  provisions  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inspector  General 
Amendments  of  1982". 

DEPARTMEITT  OF  DETEIfSE  OmCK  OF  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "the  Department  of  De- 
fense." after  "Commerce."  In  section  2(1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  <C) 
through  (M)  of  section  9<aKl)  as  subpara- 
graphs (D)  through  (N).  respectively. 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
office  of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
Defense  Audit  Service',  and  that  portion  of 
the  office  of  that  department  referred  to  as 
the  Defense  Investigative  Service'  which 
has  responsibility  for  the  investigation  of  al- 
leged criminal  violations  and  program 
aubse;": 

(4)  by  inserting  "Defense. "  after  "Com- 
merce." In  section  11(1);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "Defense,"'  after  "Com- 
merce." In  section  11(2). 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"ABDmONAL  PROVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OP  THE  DEFAKTMENT 
OP  DEFENSE 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  No  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  active  or  reserve,  shall  be  appointed 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"'(b)(1)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
3(a)  do  not  apply  to  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  be  under  the  author- 
ity, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities specified  in  this  Act.  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall— 

"(A)  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  matters  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse  in  the  programs  and  operations 
of  the  Department; 

"(B)  initiate  audits  and  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Department: 

"•(C)  develop  policy,  monitor  and  evaluate 
program  performance,  and  provide  guidance 
with  respect  to  all  Department  activities  re- 
lating to  criminal  Investigation  programs; 

"(D)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  adherence 
of  Department  auditors  to  internal  audit, 
contract  audit,  and  internal  review  princi- 
ples, policies,  and  procedures: 

"(E)  develop  policy,  evaluate  program  per- 
formance, and  monitor  actions  taken  by  all 
components  of  the  Department  In  response 
to  contract  audits.  Internal  audits,  internal 
review  reports,  and  audits  conducted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 
and 

■•(P)  give  particular  regard  to  the  activities 
of  the  internal  audit,  inspection,  and  investi- 
gative units  of  the  military  departments 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  duplication  and 
Insuring  effective  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. 

■■(d)  Notwithstanding  section  4(d),  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  expeditiously  report  suspected  or 
alleged  violations  of  chapter  47  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code  (Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice),  to  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

'■(e)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  authorized  to  establish 
such  rules  and  Instructions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
"(f )  In  carrying  out  section  6(a)(2),  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions and  reports  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Department  as  are.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Inspector  General  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, necessary  or  desirable. 

"(g)(1)  In  carrying  out  section  (7)(a).  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  receive  and  Investigate  com- 
plaints or  information  from  an  employee  of 
the  Department  or  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  not,  after  receipt  of  a 
complaint  or  information  from  an  employee 
of  the  Department  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  disclose  the  Identity  of  or  In- 
formation that  could  be  attributed  to  that 
employee  or  member  without  the  consent  of 
that  employee  or  member,  unless  the  In- 
spector General  determines  such  disclosure 
is  unavoidable  during  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 


"(3)  Section  7(c)  shall  apply  to  employees 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  authority  to 
take,  direct  others  to  take,  recommend,  or 
approve  any  personnel  action  with  respect 
to  employees  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

•■(hKl)  Each  semiannual  report  prepared 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  section  5(a)  shall  include  a 
listing  of  each  contract  audit  conducted  by 
the  Department  during  the  reporting 
period.  Each  such  report  shall  be  transmit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  or  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

■"(2)  Any  report  required  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  or  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  under  section  5(d)  shall  also  be 
transmitted,  within  the  seven-day  period 
specified  in  such  section,  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"•(3)(A)  Any  report  prepared  by  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  section  5  shall  not  include  in- 
formation which  is— 

"(1)  specifically  prohibited  from  disclosure 
by  any  other  provision  of  law; 

'■(11)  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  protected  from  disclosure  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  national  securi- 
ty, or  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs;  or 

■•(111)  a  part  of  an  ongoing  criminal  Investi- 
gation. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(A)(ili),  any  report  prepared  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  section  5  may  include  information 
with  respect  to  a  part  of  an  ongoing  crimi- 
nal investigation  if  such  information  has 
been  included  in  a  public  record. 

■•(i)(l)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  it  is  appropriate  to  prohibit  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  initiating,  carrying  out.  or  com- 
pleting any  audit  or  Investigation,  or  from 
issuing  any  subpena,  after  the  Inspector 
General  has  decided  to  initiate,  carry  out,  or 
complete  such  audit  or  investigation,  or  to 
issue  such  subpena,  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  30  days  after  making  such  determi- 
nation, transmit  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  appropriate  committees  or 
subcommittees  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
■■(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  if  the 
statement  required  by  such  paragraph 
would  necessarily  reveal  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  activities,  sensitive  oper- 
ations plans,  ongoing  criminal  Investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  other  in- 
formation the  disclosure  of  which  may  con- 
stitute a  serious  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, the  Secretary  is  only  required  to  trans- 
mit such  statement  to  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

'■(j)  The  provisions  of  section  1385  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
audits  and  investigations  conducted  by. 
under  the  direction  of.  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Department  of  Justice," 
after  "the  Interior."  in  section  2(1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (O) 
through  (N)  of  section  9<a>(l)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  2(a)(2)  of  this  Act)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (H)  through  (O).  respectively: 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  (as 
redesignated  by  section  2(a)(2)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  of- 
fices of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
Audit  Staff.  Justice  Management  Division', 
the  'Evaluation  Staff.  Justice  Management 
Division',  the  Office  of  Internal  Audit. 
United  States  Marshals  Service',  and  the 
'Evaluation,  Assessment,  and  Analysis  Staff, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,' 
and  that  portion  of  the  offices  of  that  de- 
partment referred  to  as  the  "Office  of  Field 
Inspections  and  Audits.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,"  the  "Program 
Review  and  Evaluation  Section.  Office  of  Fi- 
nancial Management.  Bureau  of  Prisons', 
and  the  'Office  Program  Planning  and  Eval- 
uation. Drug  Enforcement  Administration', 
which  responsibility  for  audit  activities:": 

(4)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "the  Attor- 
ney General."  after  ""Transportation."  In 
section  U(l);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "Justice. "  after  "the  Inte- 
rior."  in  section  11(2). 

(b)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  8A  the 
following  new  section: 

"ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  DEPAR'TMENT 
OF  JUSTICE 

"Sec.  SB.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  4(a)  do  not  apply  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

■■(2)  In  addition  to  the  other  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities specified  in  this  Act.  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shall— 

"'(A)  conduct  and  supervise  audits  relating 
to  the  programs  of  the  Department,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  an 
office,  agency,  division,  or  unit  of  the  De- 
partment, or  as  the  Inspector  General  con- 
siders appropriate; 

"■(B)  supervise  and  coordinate  implemen- 
tation of  audit  recommendations  designed 
lo  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  effec- 
tiveness in  programs  of  the  Department; 

■■(C)  establish  procedures  and  guidelines 
for  reporting  to  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  by  the  offices,  agencies,  divisions, 
and  units  of  the  Department;  and 

'■(D)  ensure  compliance  by  the  offices, 
agencies,  divisions,  and  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  auditing  standards  and  proce- 
dures Issued  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

■■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  not  authorized  to 
conduct  audits  or  reviews  concerning  policy 
decisions  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the 
discretionary  authority  of  officials  of  the 
Department  with  respect  to  law  enforce- 
ment, litigation,  legal  advice,  and  correc- 
tions. The  policy  decisions  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence  include  policy  decisions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  law  enforce- 
ment priorities  and  resource  determinations 
ancillary  thereto,  the  exercise  of  prosecuto- 
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rial  discretion,  the  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment of  legal  actions,  determinations  con- 
cerning pursuing  an  appeal.  Federal  correc- 
tion institutions,  positions  taken  on  legisla- 
tion, and  the  rendering  of  legal  opinions. 

"(c)  The  Inspector  General  shall  establish 
such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shall  Inform  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  Issuing  any  subpena  under 
section  6<aH4>. 

'■(eXl)  Any  report  prepared  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  section  5  shall  not  include  informa- 
tion which  is— 

"(A)  specifically  prohibited  from  disclo- 
sure by  any  other  provision  of  law: 

"(B)  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  protected  from  disclosure  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  national  securi- 
ty, or  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs:  or 

"(C)  a  part  of  an  ongoing  criminal  Investi- 
gation. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (IMC). 
any  report  prepared  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Justice  under  sec- 
tion 5  may  include  information  with  respect 
to  a  part  of  an  ongoing  criminal  investiga- 
tion if  such  information  has  been  included 
in  a  public  record.". 

DETAKTinirT  OP  THE  TRKASURY.  OPTICI  OP 
ntSPCCTOR  GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (as  amended  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  section  2(1)  by  inserting  "the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury."  after  "Trans- 
portation.": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (J) 
through  (O)  of  section  9<a)  (as  redesignated 
by  sections  2(a)(2)  and  3(aK2)  of  this  Act)  as 
subparagraphs  (K)  through  (P),  respective- 
ly: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (I)  (as 
redesignated  by  sections  2(a)(2)  and  3(a)(2) 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"(J)  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  offices  of  that  department  referred  to  as 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Office 
of  the  Secretary."  the  Office  of  Audit  and 
Internal  Affairs.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.'  the  Division  of  Inspections  and 
Audits.  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy,' the  Office  of  Assistant  Comptroller  for 
Auditing.  Bureau  of  Government  Financial 
Operations.'  the  Internal  Audit  Staff.  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.'  the 
'Internal  Audit  Staff.  Bureau  of  the  Mint.' 
and  the  Division  of  Internal  Audit.  Bureau 
of  Public  Debt.'  that  portion  of  the  offices 
of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
Office  of  Internal  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms'  and  the  'Office 
of  Management  Integrity.  Customs  Service.' 
engaged  in  audit,  investigation,  and  pro- 
gram review  activities,  and  that  portion  of 
the  office  of  that  department  referred  to  as 
the  Office  of  Inspection.  Secret  Service,' 
which  is  engaged  in  internal  audit  and  inter- 
nal inspection  activities:": 

"(4)  in  section  IKD— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "Trans- 
portation."" and 

"(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  Treasury. "  after 
"Transportation,":  and 

"(6)  in  section  11(2)— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  "or "  before  Trans- 
portation", and 

"(3)  by  inserting  after  "Transportation"  a 
comma  and  '"or  the  Treasury.". 

"(b)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (as 
amended  by  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act)  is 


further  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
8B  (as  added  by  section  4  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  THE  TREASURY 

"Sec.  8C.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  specified  in  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  shall  exercise  general 
oversight  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  (Inspections)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"(bXl)  Any  report  prepared  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  S  shall  not  include 
information  which  is— 

"(A)  specifically  prohibited  from  disclo- 
sure by  any  other  provision  of  law: 

""(B)  specifically  required  by  Exnutive 
order  to  be  protected  from  disclosure  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  national  securi- 
ty, or  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  in- 
cluding international  monetary  activities:  or 

'"(C)  a  part  of  an  ongoing  criminal  investi- 
gation. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (IHC), 
any  report  prepared  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  5  may  Include  information 
with  respect  to  a  part  of  an  ongoing  crimi- 
nal Investigation  if  such  Information  has 
been  included  in  a  public  record. 

""(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act.  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  shall  not.  unless 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
review  the  policy  decisions  made  by  E>epart- 
ment  officials  with  respect  to  the  law  en- 
forcement, banking  regulatory,  financial, 
monetary,  tax,  or  International  activities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  al- 
location of  funds  to  carry  out  such  activi- 
ties. The  preceding  sentence  does  not  pre- 
clude the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  from  conducting  any 
audit  or  review  of  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
or  of  the  administration  of  programs  or  op- 
erations of  the  Department,  or  from  review- 
ing any  allegations  concerning  the  integrity 
of  officials  carrying  out  the  programs  or  op- 
erations of  the  Department."". 

CONPORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

""Inspector  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  SUte. 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

"Inspector  General.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"Inspector  General.  Community  Services 
Development. 

"Inspector  General.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

■"Inspector  General.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Inspector  General.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

"Inspector  General.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Inspector  General.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration."', (b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is 
amended— (1)  by  striking  out  the  following 
paragraphs: 


"Inspector  General.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"Inspector  General.  Community  Services 
Administration. 

"Inspector  General.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

""Inspector  General.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Inspector  General.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

"Inspector  General.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

"Inspector  General.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration."": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"Deputy  Inspector  General,  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.". 

(c)  Section  122(aK5)  of  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5314 "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "level  rv  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  section  5315  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "level  IV  of  such  sched- 
ule under  section  5315"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "level  V  of  such  schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5315". 

EPPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1983. 
Analysis  op  the  Roth  Bill 

The  bill  contains  3  major  sections.  De- 
fense. Justice  and  Treasury  and  one  section 
of  conforming  and  technical  amendments. 
The  bill  amends  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978,  and  contains  many  of  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  and  additional  sections  that 
highlight  particular  agency  concerns. 

DEFENSE 

Section  2.  (a)  Amends  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  and  does  the  following: 

2.  (a)c— transfers  Into  the  Defense  Office 
of  Inspector  General  the  Defense  Audit 
Service,  that  portion  of  the  Office  of  the 
Defense  Investigative  Service  with 
responsibility  for  the  investigation  of  al- 
leged criminal  violations  and  program 
abuse. 

Explanation 

(1)  Defense  Audit  Service  was  set  up  in 
1976  to  do  Internal  audiu  of  Defense-level 
organizations  and  audits  covering  more  than 
one  military  department.  It  performs  crimi- 
nal investigations  in  Defense-level  organiza- 
tions and  investigations  affecting  more  than 
one  military  department.  The  work  of 
DAS's  379  civilian  auditors  and  their  sup- 
port staff  encompasses  the  major  functions 
of  the  Department.  At  least  125  audits  are 
underway  at  any  given  time.  For  fiscal  1980. 
DAS  issued  143  reports. 

(2)  Defense  Investigative  Service— primari- 
ly does  personnel  security  Investigations. 
Part  of  DIS  was  recently  reorganized  into 
DAS. 

Section  8.  (a)— No  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  active  or  reserve  shall  be  appointed 
IG.  This  preserves  civilian  control. 

Section  8.  (b)— The  IG  shall  be  under  the 
"authority,  direction  and  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense." 

Explanation 

This  was  Included  to  provide  an  Inspector 
General  that  would  be  tailored  to  Defense's 
needs. 

(c)  A-F— Duties  and  responsibility  in  addi- 
tion to  responsibilities  set  out  in  1978  Act. 
This  section  provides  additional  safeguards 


and  flexibility  in  the  office  of  IG  and  en- 
sures an  effective  office. 

(d)  The  IG  will  report  violations  of  Feder- 
al law  to  the  Attorney  General  and  viola- 
tions of  MUitary  Justice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

(f)  The  IG  Is  authorized  to  make  such  In- 
vestigations and  reports  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  and  operations 
of  the  Department  as  are.  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Inspector  General  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  necessary  or  desirable. 

(g)  1-3— IG  may  receive  and  investigate 
complaints  and  Information  from  an  em- 
ployee or  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
IG  cannot  disclose  the  identity  or  informa- 
tion that  could  be  attributed  to  the  individ- 
ual without  the  consent  of  that  individual. 

(hKl)  Each  semiannual  report  shall  in- 
clude a  listing  of  each  contract  audit  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  during  the  re- 
porting period.  This  report  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  appropriate  committees  and  sub- 
committees and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Explanation 

Currently  there  Is  no  requirement  for 
DOD  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  contract 
audit  activity  within  DOD. 

(2)  Each  IG  shall  report  to  the  head  of 
the  establishment  whenever  he  becomes 
aware  of  serious  or  flagrant  problems, 
abuses  etc.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
within  7  calendar  days  a  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  or  subcommittees  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
and  Government  Operations. 

(l)(l)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is 
appropriate  to  prohibit  the  IG  from  initiat- 
ing carrying  out,  or  completing  any  audit  or 
investigation,  or  from  Issuing  any  subpoena, 
the  Secretary  within  30  days  must  transmit 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  or  subcommittees  and  the 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Government  Op- 
erations Committees. 

Explanation 

This  extraordinary  veto  measure  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  double-check  on  the  Secre- 
tary's use  of  his  special  authority.  This  pro- 
vision clearly  puts  the  Secretary  on  notice 
that  this  authority  Is  being  granted  with 
the  express  authority  of  Congress  to  review 
It  exercise. 

(2)  This  section  provided  for  a  situation 
where  the  Secretary's  reasons  for  a  veto 
reveal  Intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
activities,  sensitive  operation  plans  or  ongo- 
ing criminal  investigations  or  other  Informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  may  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  national  security.  In 
these  cases,  the  Secretary  may  limit  his 
report  to  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

(J)  This  bill  exempts  the  IG  from  restric- 
tions of  posse  comitatus.  This  should  have 
no  Impact  upon  traditional  restrictions  on 
DOD's  role  in  investigating  fraud  commit- 
ted by  civilians.  DOD  Is  still  prohibited  from 
utilizing  Army  and  Air  Forces  personnel  to 
enforce  criminal  laws  as  such  apply  to  civil- 
ians. 

Justice 
Section  3.  (a)  Amends  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978. 

(G)  The  offices  that  are  transferred  into 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  are  all  in- 
volved in  audit  investigation  and  program 
evaluation. 

Section  8B(2)  A-D— In  addition  to  the 
other  duties  and  responsibilities  set  out  In 


the  1978  IG  Act,  this  section  sets  out  addi- 
tional responsibilities  to  provide  flexibility 
and  promote  an  effective  IG  Office. 

(b)  This  section  limits  the  ability  of  the 
IG  to  become  Involved  In  areas  of  prosecuto- 
rial discretion  with  respect  to  law  enforce- 
ment, litigation,  legal  advice  and  corrections 
policy.  The  Intent  is  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  IG  has  no  authority  to  review  the  legal 
merits  of  discretionary  decisions  made  by 
Justice  attorneys  in  the  handling  of  govern- 
ment cases.  Any  effort  by  the  IG  to  routine- 
ly review  the  exercise  of  legal  Judgments  In 
Individual  cases  would  direct  resources 
which  should  be  used  to  promote  effective 
management.  The  IG's  function  is  improved 
management,  economy  and  efficiency. 
Other  Issues 
Section  6(a)(4)  of  the  1978  Act  provides  all 
IG's  with  independent  subpoena  power. 
This  bill  incorporates  that  section  Into  the 
Act  by  not  providing  an  exclusion.  The  sec- 
tion provides  that  all  procedures  other  than 
subpoenas  be  used  by  the  IG  to  obtain  docu- 
ments and  information  from  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  subpoena  power  Is  enforceable  by 
order  of  any  appropriate  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  Section  (d)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  IG  at  Justice  notify  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  issuing  any  subpoena.  This 
was  Included  because  no  other  Justice  offi- 
cial, division  or  department  has  independent 
subpoena  authority. 

Treasury 
Section  4(a)  Amends  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al Act  of  1978. 

(J)  transfers  into  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  audit.  Investigation  and  evaluation 
divisions  of  Treasury. 

Section  8(c)(a)  The  Assistant  Commission- 
er (Inspector)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  the  audit  and  internal 
review  of  IRS.  The  IG  at  Treasury  is  given 
oversight  over  this  office  to  provide  continu- 
ity with  regard  to  the  functions  of  that 
office. 

(c)  This  section  clarifies  the  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  of  the  IG  regarding  specific 
monetary  issues  and  activities.  "The  IG 
shall  have  no  authority,  unless  specifically 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  or 
Deputy  Secretary,  to  review  the  policy  deci- 
sions made  by  Department  officials  with  re- 
spect to  Treasury's  law  enforcement,  bank 
regulatory,  financial,  monetary,  tax  or 
International  activities;  provided  however, 
that  the  IG  shall  not  be  precluded  from 
conducting  any  audit  or  review  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  or  the  administration  of 
Department  programs  or  operations;  or  pre- 
cluded from  reviewing  any  allegations  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  officials  carrying 
out  these  programs  or  operations."  This  will 
permit  the  IG  to  review  management,  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  within  Treasury 
while  protecting  the  compromise  of  crucial 
policy  issues.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  2274  which  would  amend 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  by 
establishing  Offices  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Department  of  State,  and  other  Feder- 
al agencies.  Sixteen  other  Federal 
agencies  now  have  Inspector  Generals. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  extend  this  office  to 
these  other  departments  as  well. 


By  establishing  these  additional  In- 
spectors General,  we  will  have  in  these 
departments  an  official,  ap[>ointed  by 
the  President,  whose  responsibility  is 
to  root  out  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  encouraged 
to  note  that  S.  2274  takes  into  account 
the  unique  and  complex  characteris- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Defense.  S. 
2274  provides  for  a  workable  arrange- 
ment that  will  allow  the  Inspector 
General  to  fulfill  his  audit  and  investi- 
gative roles  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  necessary  safeguards  for  our 
national  security. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  budget  of  $1.6  tril- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  to  insure 
that  these  appropriations  will  be  prop- 
erly spent.  For  every  dollar  which  is 
misspent  and  for  every  dollar  which  is 
mismanaged,  we  are  not  achieving  the 
strong  defense  to  which  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves.  With  an  Inspector 
General  in  the  Defense  Department, 
we  can  have  better  assurances  of  a 
properly  managed  defense  effort. 

Daily  the  news  report  incidents 
which  show  the  need  for  efficient 
management  of  the  I>efense  Depart- 
ment. In  one  case  a  dairy  supplier  was 
recently  caught  after  stealing  butter 
from  a  commissary,  butter  which  he 
had  sold  to  the  commissary  but  which 
he  intended  to  sell  again  and  again. 
Another  contractor  was  apprehended 
after  bilking  the  Pentagon  out  of 
$105,000  by  altering  the  time  cards  of 
his  employees.  These  are  but  small 
and  telling  instances  of  the  types  of 
fiscal  mismanagement  and  corruption 
which  the  Inspector  General  can  help 
combat. 

I  also  think  that  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  Defense  Department  can 
help  in  our  efforts  to  hold  down  the 
overruns  that  we  are  experiencing  in 
the  development  of  our  major  weapons 
systems. 

In  our  current  defense  buildup,  we 
are  spending  over  $316  billion  for  new 
weapons  systems,  and  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  over  half 
that  amount  represents  cost  growth  in 
these  weapons  systems.  Indeed,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  their 
report  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  notes  that  it  was  not  un- 
common for  cost  overruns  of  40  per- 
cent or  more  to  occur  on  some  of  our 
major  weapons  systems  between  the 
1982  and  1983  budget. 

Clearly,  we  must  rein  in  these  cost 
overruns,  and  an  Inspector  General  in 
the  Defense  Department  can  help  us 
do  just  that.  If  we  do  not  have  an  In- 
spector General  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment we  will  continue  to  see  the 
Department  plagued  by  massive  cost 
overruns,  unfair  or  illegal  contracting 
prswitices.  and  the  day-to-day  instances 
of  mismanagement  which  can  cause 
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delays  and  failures  in  the  development 
of  new  weapons  systems. 

An  independent  Inspector  General 
in  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
other  agencies  mentioned  in  S.  2274 
will  insure  the  highest  attention,  will 
be  devoted  to  combatting  fraud  and 
mismanagement.  It  will  provide  for  a 
more  thorough  internal  investigative 
function,  and  it  will  aid  the  Secretar- 
ies of  these  Departments  in  strength- 
ening the  efficient  management  of 
their  responsibilities. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  need  strong 
internal  controls  over  agency  misman- 
agement, waste,  and  corruption.  S. 
2274  will  give  us  the  vehicle  we  need  to 
strengthen  internal  controls  in  the  af- 
fected departments.  I  urge  expeditious 
action  on  this  much-needed  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  2275.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  Advisory  Commission,  which  is 
presently  due  to  expire  October  27. 
1982.  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

GATEWAY  AOVISOHY  COMMISSIOIf 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Commission  for  an  additional  10  years. 
This  Commission  was  established  with 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  92-592,  and 
consists  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  2- 
year  terms.  Under  the  Secretary  au- 
thorizing law.  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion will  cease  to  exist  later  this  year. 

However,  during  its  first  10  years  of 
existence  the  Commission  has  proven 
to  be  a  valuable  and  ongoing  source  of 
advice  and  counsel  In  the  management 
and  development  of  the  Gateway  area. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  rep- 
resent the  largest  cities  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  smaller  com- 
munites.  and  their  professional  busi- 
ness, ethnic,  and  civic  interests  and 
backgrounds  provide  a  divergence  of 
ideas,  many  of  which  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  invaluable  to  the  man- 
agement of  Gateway. 

Commission  meetings  are  held  at 
least  six  times  a  year  at  different  loca- 
tions in  the  New  York  area,  including 
Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  Manhattan. 
Newark,  and  New  Jersey.  The  meet- 
ings attract  public  participation  from 
individuals  and  organized  groups  and 
provide  a  forum  for  cementing  com- 
munity relations  with  visitors  and  area 
residents. 

The  Advisory  Commission  allows 
area  residents  to  contribute  to  the 
management  and  betterment  of  Gate- 
way, and  therefore,  its  life  should  be 
extended  for  another  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2275 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub^ 
section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  27.  1972 
(86  Stat.  1308)  U  amended  by  changing  "ten 
years"  In  the  second  sentence  to  "twenty 
years".* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirements  of  review 
and  approval  of  the  location  and  plans 
for  bridges  and  causeways  over  certain 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  BRIDGES  AND 

CAUsrwAYS 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  submit,  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  legislation  that  is  in- 
tended to  define  more  carefully  the 
Federal  permitting  authority  under 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  together  with  a  transmittal  letter 
and  other  material  prepared  by  the 
administration,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avfierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 
60  SUt.  847.  (33  U.S.C.  525)  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  requirements  for  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  location  and  plans  for  bridges 
and  causeways  over  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  section  9  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Appropriation  Act  of  1899.  30  SUt. 
1151.  (33  US.C.  401).  and  section  1  of  the 
Bridge  Act  of  1906.  34  SUt.  84.  (33  U.S.C. 
491)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bridge  over 
waters  which  are  not  subject  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  which  are  not  used  and 
are  not  susceptible  to  use  In  their  natural 
condition  or  by  reasonable  Improvement  as 
a  means  to  transport  IntersUte  or  foreign 
commerce." 

Sectional  Analysis  or  a  Bill 
To  amend  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  to  eliminate  the  requirements 
of  review  and  approval  of  the  location  and 
plans  for  bridges  and  causeways  over  cerUin 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Sutes.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  limit  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  bridge  ap- 
proval function  to  bridges  over  waters  that 
are  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
or  non-tidal  waters  which  are  or  could  be 
made  usable  for  navigation  in  IntersUte  or 
foreign  commerce.  Minor  waterways  would 
be  removed  from  Federal  bridge  permit  ju- 
risdiction by  excluding  non-tidal  bodies  of 
water  which  are  considered  navigable  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  historic  use. 


The  term  "navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States"  has  a  very  broad  meaning  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  courts  over  the  years. 
Generally  speaking,  non-tidal  bodies  of 
waters  having  that  sUtus  are  not  only  those 
which.  In  their  present  or  reasonably  Im- 
provable condition,  are  used,  or  are  suscepti- 
ble for  use  as  highways  for  substantial 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  but  also 
those  water  bodies  which  were  so  used  in 
the  past,  regardless  of  their  current  condi- 
tion. 

Under  sections  401.  491.  and  525  of  title 
33,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  acting  through  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  reviews  the  plans  and  lega- 
tions of  bridges  which  cross  or  are  to  cross 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  their  modification  or  construction.  No 
sututory  distinction  is  made  between  those 
bodies  of  water  which  are  presently  used  for 
the  purpose  noted  above  and  those  which, 
while  having  no  present  use.  were  so  used  In 
the  past.  Consequently,  a  number  of  bridge 
permit  applications  must  be  processed 
where  the  crossings  involve  non-tidal  water- 
ways with  no  current  or  prospective  naviga- 
tional value  in  IntersUte  or  foreign  com- 
merce. Indeed,  we  have  had  to  deal  with  the 
absurdity,  where  the  Coast  Guard  has  had 
to  pr(x:ess  a  bridge  permit  application  for  a 
bridge  where  there  was  no  longer  a  water- 
way In  existence.  Prom  the  perspective  of 
the  underlying  purpose  for  which  these 
sUtutes  were  enacted,  the  protection  of  the 
navigable  capacity  of  the  water,  there  Is 
little  if  any  value  to  be  derived  from  the 
review  of  those  applications.  Due  to  the  di- 
version of  resources  to  reviews  of  this  sort, 
significant  delays  occur  In  the  review  of 
crossings  having  potentially  substantial 
impact  on  IntersUte  and  foreign  commerce. 
The  proper  role  of  the  Coast  Guard  In  this 
area  should  be  merely  to  Issue  permlU  for 
bridges  and  causeways  over  waters  where 
there  is  such  an  interest,  after  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  Interest  of  public  navi- 
gation. Protection  of  the  envlronmenUI  In- 
terest on  waters  excluded  from  the  Coast 
Guard's  bridge  permitting  authority  by  this 
bill  should  be  left  to  other  Federal  agencies 
having  more  appropriate  responsibilities  on 
those  waters,  or  to  the  SUtes. 

To  a  great  extent  the  requirement  to 
review  and  approve  bridge  plans  for  bridges 
over  waters  that  are  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes  solely  because  of  historic  use 
was  eliminated  by  the  Surface  TransporU- 
tlon  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (STA  Act), 
Public  Law  95-599,  92  SUt.  2702  (23  U.S.C. 
144(h)).  The  STA  Act  eliminated  bridge  per- 
mits for  these  historically  navigable  waters 
for  bridges  to  t>e  constructed  or  altered 
using  funds  appropriated  for  use  under 
Title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  This  created  the 
ambiguous  situation  In  which  planned 
bridges  literally  side  by  side  require  or  do 
not  require  approval  solely  on  the  basis  of 
whether  nonfederal  of  federal  funding  will 
be  used  In  their  construction.  While  the 
STA  Act  removes  most  of  the  present  bridge 
construction  projects  over  historically  navi- 
gable waters  from  federal  Jurisdiction,  there 
remains  a  small  percenuige  of  nonfederally 
funded  bridge  projects  over  these  same 
waters  which  require  approval.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  would  accord  uniform 
treatment  to  all  bridge  construction  projects 
across  these  waters  and  remove  the  approv- 
al requirement  burden  from  nonfederally 
funded  bridge  projects. 

The  number  of  bridges  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  proposal  is  less  than  5%  of 


the  total  Coast  Guard  workload.  For  many 
of  these  bridges  there  probably  will  be  no 
Federal  oversight,  including  no  environmen- 
tal analysis  or  assessment.  However,  we  con- 
sider the  issues  involved  for  a  bridge  over 
waters  that  are  navigable  solely  because  of 
historic  use  to  be  local  in  nature  and  more 
appropriately  addressed  by  SUte  and  local 
governments. 

Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  in 

Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Proposed  Bill 

(Matter  to  be  added  is  iulicized) 

TITLE  33— general  BRIDGE  ACT  OF  1«46 

Section  525.  Construction  and  operation 
of  bridges;  consent  of  Congress;  approval  of 
plans;  private  highway  toll  bridges— 

(a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is  granted  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  bridges  and  approaches  thereto 
over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  location  and  plans  for  such 
bridges  shall  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
before  construction  is  commenced,  and,  in 
approving  the  location  and  plans  of  any 
bridge,  they  may  Impose  any  specific  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  structure  which  they  may  deem 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  public  naviga- 
tion, and  the  conditions  so  imposed  shall 
have  the  force  of  law. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
construct  or  commence  the  construction  of 
any  privately  owned  highway  toll  bridge 
until  the  location  and  plans  thereof  shall 
also  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  highway  department  or  departments 
of  the  SUte  or  SUtes  in  which  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches  are  situated;  and  where 
such  brlcige  shall  be  between  two  or  more 
SUtes  and  the  highway  departments  there- 
of shall  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  loca- 
tion and  plans  therefor,  or  If  they,  or  either 
of  them,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  act  upon  the 
location  and  plans  submitted,  such  location 
and  plans  then  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and,  if  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  approval  by 
the  highway  departments  shall  not  be  re- 
quired. 

tdJ  The  requirements  for  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  location  and  plaris  for  bridges 
and  causeways  over  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  in  subsections  fa)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  section  9  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Appropriation  Act  of  1899,  30  Stat 
USl.  (33  U.S.C.  4011.  and  section  1  of  the 
Bridge  Act  of  1906.  34  Stat  84,  (33  U.S.C. 
491)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bridge  over 
waters  which  are  not  subject  to  the  ebb  and 
Aow  of  the  tide  and  which  are  not  used  or 
are  not  susceptible  to  use  in  their  natural 
condition  or  by  reasonable  improvement  as 
a  means  to  transport  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

The  Secretary  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  transmits 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
the  requirements  of  review  and  approval  of 
the  Icx^tion  and  plans  for  bridges  and 
causeways  over  certain  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  purposes. " 

The  proposed  legislation  would  limit  the 
Department   of   TransporUtion's   approval 


function  to  bridges  over  tidal  waters  and 
other  waters  that  are  or  could  be  made  navi- 
gable for  the  transport  of  IntersUte  or  for- 
eign commerce.  A  number  of  minor  water- 
ways would  be  removed  from  Federal  Juris- 
diction by  excluding  non-tidal  bodies  of 
water  which  are  considered  navigable  in  law 
solely  on  the  basis  of  an  obsolete  historic 
use,  rather  than  because  of  their  present 
use  or  susceptibility  for  use  In  IntersUte  or 
foreign  commerce. 

Only  bridges  not  constructed  or  altered 
with  Federal  funds  would  be  affected  by 
this  bin.  The  Surface  TransporUtlon  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978  already  eliminates  bridges 
financed  under  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  are  over  waters  that  are  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  solely  be- 
cause of  historic  use,  from  Federal  bridge 
permit  jurisdiction.  This  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  anomaly  of  having  separate  bridges 
over  the  same  waterway  treated  differently 
for  bridge  permit  purposes  merely  because 
one  was  Federally  funded  and  the  other  was 
not. 

For  bridges  over  waterways  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  bill,  all  Interests  of  public 
navigation  will  continue  to  be  considered. 
However,  the  bill  will  narrow  the  Depart- 
ment's approval  function  by  eliminating  the 
requirement  to  process  and  Issue  permits  for 
bridges  over  minor  waterways  where  there 
is  no  legitimate  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
mercial navigation  interest  to  protect.  Both 
the  public  and  GAO  Report  CED-76-103  of 
August  25,  1976,  have  been  critical  of  the 
meaningless  necessity  to  obtain  these  bridge 
approvals  and  of  the  attendant  delays  in 
commencing  bridge  construction  projects. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  pro[>osed  leg- 
islation be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Drew  Lewis.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  2277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
changes  to  stimulate  the  housing  in- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  industry  is  in  the  worst  de- 
pression since  the  I930's.  It  is  seeing 
its  41st  consecutive  month  of  decline, 
a  pattern  which  shows  no  signs  of 
stopping.  We  cannot  simply  stand  by 
and  watch  this  important  industry  go 
under.  We  must  act  decisively  to  help 
the  industry.  I  am  therefore  making 
two  proposals  aimed  at  resolving  this 
critical  national  problem. 

Our  economy  is  geared  to  the  provi- 
sion of  single  family  homes.  Fully  23 
percent  of  the  Nation's  economic  ac- 
tivity is  tied  up  with  homebuilding, 
home  furnishing,  home  sales  and 
home  financing.  The  health  of  this 
sector  affects  every  other  part  of  the 
national  economy.  So  the  current  de- 
pression in  the  housing  industry  goes 
beyond  the  loss  to  a  single  industry.  It 
affects  the  entire  economy. 

The  effects  of  the  housing  depres- 
sion  are   far   reaching.   A   few   facts 


speak  loudly  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
crisis. 

Sales  of  existing  homes  fell  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.8  million  in  January. 
For  all  of  1981.  sales  were  2.3  million, 
down  from  3.8  million  in  1978. 

New  home  sales  plunged  35  percent 
from  January  1981,  to  January  1982. 

Unemployment  in  the  housing  con- 
struction industry  is  now  running  over 
18  percent,  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate. 

The  lumber  industry  is  experiencing 
layoffs  and  shorter  hours  affecting 
over  30  percent  of  its  workers. 

The  number  of  construction  firm 
bankruptcies  in  1981  was  up  41  per- 
cent from  1980. 

Bankruptcies  of  subcontractors  who 
depend  on  the  housing  construction 
industry  were  up  127  percent  last  year. 

The  average  national  mortgage  in- 
terest rate  is  now  17.5  percent  com- 
pared with  13.5  percent  in  1980. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  the  sta- 
tistics are  equally  grim. 

The  average  mortgage  rate  in  Maine 
is  over  17.5  percent. 

Single  family  housing  starts  in 
Maine  fell  from  6.600  in  1978  to  3.200 
last  year,  a  51 -percent  drop. 

Multifamily  housing  projects  in 
Maine  fell  from  1,300  in  1978  to  800 
last  year,  virtually  all  federally  assist- 
ed. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  administration's  budget  for 
1983  makes  dramatic  cuts  in  the  Fed- 
eral activities  which  support  the  hous- 
ing and  mortgage  markets,  on  top  of 
the  cuts  made  in  1982.  In  addition,  the 
budget  proposes  to  retroactively  elimi- 
nate over  $9  billion  in  housing  support 
funds  already  approved  by  Congress 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Our  budgetary  problems  demand  re- 
straint. But  achieving  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  severely  damaged 
sector  of  our  economy,  while  profit- 
heavy  energy  companies  and  a  mas- 
sively increased  defense  budget  go  un- 
touched, is  unfair  and  unwise.  Because 
hoiising  affects  such  a  huge  percent- 
age of  our  economy,  a  housing  upturn 
must  lead,  not  follow,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  sustained  and  strong  economic  recov- 
ery. These  punitive  budget  cuts  fur- 
ther undermine  the  chance  of  such  a 
housing  rebound. 

Today.  I  am  proposing  a  legislative 
package  which  has  two  principal  parts. 
The  first  would  establish  a  credit  for 
home  buyers,  and  the  second  would 
amend  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program.  Both  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  housing  industry. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  tax  credit 
for  first-time  home  buyers  who  pur- 
chase a  home  between  March  1,  1982. 
and  December  31.  1982.  That  credit 
would  equal  9  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  a  principal  residence,  or  up  to 
$5,400.  The  purchaser  could  claim  the 
credit  against  taxes  due  or  paid  in  the 
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preceding  3  years  by  filing  an  amended 
tax  return.  This  mechanism  would 
enable  the  buyer  to  use  the  credit 
toward  part  of  the  downpayment  on 
the  home  or  to  lower  the  interest  rate 
on  the  mortgage. 

The  cost  of  the  tax  credit  could  be 
absorbed  by  terminating  the  all-savers 
certificate  program  as  of  March  31. 
1982.  Based  on  last  year's  estimates  on 
all-savers  as  well  as  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  tax  credit  program,  my 
proposal  should  not  result  in  revenue 
losses. 

This  should  enable  250.000  prospec- 
tive homeowners  to  buy  a  home  of 
their  own  in  1982.  They  would  have 
their  choice  of  purchasing  a  new  home 
or  an  existing  home,  either  of  which 
could  be  in  the  form  of  a  condomini- 
um, cooperative  unit,  or  mobile  home. 
Thus  the  proposal  would  stimulate  the 
resale  market,  new  construction,  and 
the  purchase  of  durable  goods.  All  of 
that  translates  Into  new  jobs  and  a  re- 
vival of  the  economy. 

An  alternative  I  want  to  explore  is 
whether  we  should  consider  giving  a 
tax  credit  to  mortgage  lenders  who 
would  make  mortgage  loans  to  first- 
time  home  buyers  between  March  1 
and  December  31,  1982.  The  credit 
they  would  receive,  not  to  exceed 
$5,400,  would  reduce  the  current  inter- 
est rate  by  at  least  3  percentage  points 
for  a  minimum  of  3  years. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would 
make  three  changes  to  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program. 

Until  1980.  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ment units  were  using  the  tool  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  raise  money  for  mort- 
gages at  more  moderate  rates  than 
prevailing  market  rates.  Those  bond 
issues  were  virtually  halted  when  reg- 
ulatory changes  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation imposed  stringent  limitations  on 
them. 

H.R.  4717.  the  Miscellaneous  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1981,  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  last  December  and  has  Just 
gone  to  conference.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion contains  an  amendment  I  cospon- 
sored  that  makes  changes  designed  to 
improve  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  float  these  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  suggests 
three  changes  which  the  conferees 
should  adopt  during  their  delibera- 
tions on  H.R.  4717. 

First,  the  arbitrage  limit  should  be 
raised  from  the  current  1 -percent  rate 
to  1.25  percent.  Arbitrage  represents 
the  maxlmimi  amount  by  which  the 
interest  rate  on  mortgages  can  exceed 
the  yield  on  bonds.  Current  law  also 
requires  that  the  arbitrage  limit 
absorb  all  costs  and  charges.  In  many 
cases,  the  1 -percent  arbitrage  rate  has 
prevented  the  issuance  of  bonds  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  money  State 
and  local  governments  have  to  finance 
the  bond  sale  and  to  assure  the  bond- 
holders of  proper  program  administra- 
tion and  retirement  of  the  debt  obliga- 


tion. Small  issuers,  such  as  rural 
States,  cannot  realize  the  economies  of 
scale:  that  is,  they  cannot  issue  bonds 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  realize  the 
revenue  necessary  at  the  1 -percent- 
point  limit  to  make  a  mortgage  pro- 
gram financially  viable.  Providing  for 
a  1.25-percent  rate  would  make  a 
meaningful  difference. 

Second,  the  average  area  purchase 
price  requirement  would  be  raised 
from  the  current  90  percent  to  110 
percent  of  the  average  sales  price  in 
nontargeted  areas.  Under  current  law, 
the  purchase  price  of  each  house 
caimot  exceed  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age area  purchase  price  applicable  to 
such  residence.  This  would  allow  more 
homes  to  qualify  for  financing  with 
revenue  bonds  and  increase  the 
number  of  modem  income  families 
who  can  get  such  financing. 

And  finally,  the  bill  would  amend 
the  requirement  that  eligible  mortga- 
gors be  limited  to  persons  who  did  not 
own  a  principal  residence  for  3  years 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  mort- 
gage was  executed.  It  would  expand 
the  definition  of  eligible  mortgagors 
such  that  80  percent,  rather  than  100 
percent,  of  the  assisted  homeowners 
under  a  given  bond  issue  must  have 
either  first,  not  owned  a  home  during 
the  3  previous  years,  second,  have 
moved  from  substandard  housing  to 
housing  that  meets  State  or  local  min- 
imum property  standards,  or  third 
have  owned  a  home  that  could  no 
longer  be  occupied  because  of  a  natu- 
ral disaster  or  Government  action. 

These  proposed  changes  to  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program  should 
stimulate  from  $5  billion  to  $7  billion 
in  mortgage  revenue  bonds  by  the  end 
of  this  sununer  in  both  the  single 
family  and  multifamily  housing  fields. 
That  would  translate  into  250,000 
mortgages  by  the  beginning  of  fall. 

Within  a  year  after  the  changes 
were  made,  and  assuming  that  condi- 
tions in  the  bond  market  improve,  a 
total  of  400,000  mortgages  should  have 
been  made  available. 

These  additional  changes  in  the  law 
governing  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
will  not  only  stimulate  their  use 
during  a  period  of  inactivity  in  the 
home  mortgage  industry,  but  it  should 
not  require  additional  expenditures. 
When  the  program  was  originally  au- 
thorized, cost  estimates  were  placed  at 
$10  billion  to  $15  billion.  And  yet,  only 
$6.5  billion  in  bond  Issues  has  been 
consimied  thus  far  under  the  Mort- 
gage Revenue  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility 
to  act  and  act  promptly  to  help  the 
housing  industry  out  of  its  depression. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Industry 
forms  part  of  the  national  economy 
can  only  mean  that  its  recovery  will 
presage  and  lead  an  overall  economic 
recovery. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  enacting  meaningful  leg- 


islation to  help  us  achieve  this  vital 
objective. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
from  Maine,  Senator  Mitchell,  in  in- 
troducing S.  2277,  a  housing  stimulus 
package  containing  needed  changes  in 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program, 
as  well  as  a  tax  credit  for  first-time- 
homebuyers.  I  want  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  forth  these  proposals,  and  I 
am  confident  of  a  favorable  response 
from  his  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee. 

There  have  been  significant  im- 
provements in  the  mortgage  bond  pro- 
gram since  the  initial  statutory  limita- 
tions were  put  in  place  in  1980— limita- 
tions which  inadvertently  ground  the 
program  to  a  halt.  After  2  years  of  ne- 
gotiations, including  the  introduction 
of  two  major  pieces  of  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  near  the  point  where  the 
mortgage  bond  program  can  work 
most  efficiently.  Forty  members  of  the 
Senate  cosponsored  my  legislation,  S. 
1348,  which  offered  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  program  to  make  it  more  feasi- 
ble for  State  and  local  bond  issuers  to 
participate.  In  a  number  of  cases  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Treasury 
has  decided  to  adopt  many  of  S.  1348's 
changes  unilaterally  when  possible,  in 
the  absence  of  legislation.  These  40 
Senators,  including  Senator  Mitchell 
I  should  note,  made  a  commitment  to 
an  effective  mortgage  bond  program: 
and  in  my  estimation  S.  2277  is  the 
next  required  step  in  bringing  that 
about. 

A  number  of  States  have  entered  the 
market  since  Treasury  began  promul- 
gating substantially  new  regulations: 
but  a  number  of  States  still  are  unable 
to  participate  because  of  the  unneces- 
sary stringency  of  the  arbitrage  limita- 
tion and  an  assortment  of  eligibility 
standards  that  simply  do  not  respond 
to  reality  in  many  locations. 

S.  2277,  by  establishing  an  arbitrage 
limitation  of  1.25  percent,  an  average 
area  purchase  price  pegged  at  110  per- 
cent of  median,  and  a  more  workable 
definition  of  first-time  home  buyer  for 
the  tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program,  can  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  States  and  localities  here- 
tofore left  out  of  this  opportunity  to 
provide  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income first-time  homebuyers. 

Additionally,  the  tax  credit  for  first- 
time  buyers,  limited  to  a  maximum 
credit  of  $5,400.  can  stimulate  the  pur- 
chase of  up  to  500.000  homes.  The  rev- 
enue loss  would  be  offset  both  by  a  re- 
capture provision  taking  effect  if  the 
home  is  resold  within  3  years  and  by 
curtailment  of  the  all-savers  certifi- 
cate. All-savers  provided  a  much- 
needed  infusion  of  capital  in  its  earli- 
est days  of  operation,  but  investment 
in  the  certificates  has  slowed  to  a  pace 
that   suggests   an   alternative   use   of 


these  tax  dollars  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous, a  bigger  boost  to  housing  pro- 
duction and  sales. 

The  abysmal  condition  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  is  well  known  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Within  the  last 
2  weeks  alone,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  a 
number  of  very  creative  approaches 
have  been  developed  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  meet  this  situation  head 
on.  If  we  are  Indeed  going  to  have  an 
economic  recovery,  it  Is  going  to  be 
housing  that  leads  us  out  of  it.  There 
are    a    number    of    initiatives    being 
brought    forth    this    week,    stimulus 
packages,  production  and  resale  incen- 
tives and  the  like,  that  will  give  the 
Senate  a  broad  range  of  options  from 
which  to  choose.  I  trust  that  this  criti- 
cally needed  momentum  will  result  in 
swift  passage  of  a  housing  stimulus 
package.  It  should  Include,  as  Senator 
Mitchell.  I,  and  other  of  his  cospon- 
sors      recommend,      the      necessary 
changes  In  the  mortgage  bond  pro- 
gram as  well  as  Incentives  throughout 
the  market  to  get  production  and  sales 
moving  again.  An  entire  series  of  hous- 
ing-related industries  depends  on  it. 
Families  all  across  the  country  trying 
to  buy  their  first  home  depend  on  It. 
Construction    workers    in    unemploy- 
ment lines  depend  on  It.  Let  us  act  In 
their  Interest,  and  In  the  Interest  of 
our  overall  economic  recovery .• 


By  Mr.  ElAST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hayakawa): 
S.  2278.  A  bill  to  provide  a  policy  of 
promoting  public  sector  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  from  profitmak- 
Ing  business  concerns,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

BCONOMY  IN  COVERNMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  that  we  face  the  prospect  of 
large  budget  deficits  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  are  also  aware  that  we 
cannot  significantly  reduce  these  defi- 
cits without  reducing  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. For  this  reason.  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Economy  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1982. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
Improve  Federal  procurement  policies. 
The  Federal  Government  produces  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  In- 
house  that  It  could  obtain  more  easily 
and  cheaply  from  private  firms.  In 
consequence,  it  not  only  wastes  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  every  year,  it  un- 
dercuts its  own  tax  base  as  well. 

All  this  Is  ridiculously  self-defeating. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  why  Govern- 
ment should  compete  with  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  It  can  never 
equal  the  efficiency,  ingenuity,  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  market,  so 
why  should  It  even  try?  In  its  nondele- 
gable functions  It  should  have  a  mo- 
nopoly: In  all  others  It  should  rely  on 
American  free  enterprise  to  give  our 
people  the  best  possible  return  on  our 
tax  dollars. 


Let  me  offer  some  examples  here  of 
what  I  mean.  Travel  is  one.  Federal 
employees  almost  invariably  fly  full 
fare,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
group  rates,  offpeak  periods,  or  other 
discounts.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
Federal  bureaucrats  do  not  have  the 
same  incentives  to  shop  for  bargains 
that  exist  in  profitmaking  concerns. 
The  other  reason  is  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  a  longstanding 
policy  against  the  use  of  travel  agents. 
This  restriction  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  Agents's  commissions  are  paid  by 
airlines,  not  by  ticket  purchasers,  so 
the  use  of  private  agents  would  cost 
the  Government  nothing. 

On  the  contrary,  it  could  save  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money.  Last  year,  the 
GAO  allowed  an  office  of  the  Labor 
Department  to  experiment  with  this 
approach.  Afte-  6  months,  the  results 
were  Impressive:  Not  only  were  signifi- 
cant time  savings  reported,  but  travel 
costs  were  pared  by  a  whopping  24 
percent.  If  this  pattern  were  to  be  re- 
peated in  every  Federal  agency,  we 
could  save  upward  of  $100  million  an- 
nually on  this  one  item. 

We  could  also  save  on  printing. 
While  there  are  of  course  good  reasons 
for  doing  the  Federal  Register,  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  classified 
publications  In-house.  the  bulk  of  the 
Government's  printing  needs  can  and 
should  be  met  by  private  prlntshops. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  al- 
ready contracts  out  a  significant  share 
of  Its  work,  but  more  can  be  done  in 
this  area.  It  Is  absolutely  unnecessary 
for  Federal  agencies  to  maintain  as 
many  as  350  in-house  printing  facili- 
ties. Nevertheless,  their  existence  pro- 
vides a  useful  object  lesson  as  to  the 
relative  efficiency  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  public  versus  private  enter- 
prise. 

Most  Government  prlntshops  oper- 
ate only  one  shift,  while  commercial 
shops  operate  two  or  even  three.  Be- 
cause federally  owned  presses  stand 
idle  most  of  the  time,  the  cost  of  in- 
house  printing  Is  higher  on  a  per-unit 
basis.  Here  again,  a  GAO  study  indi- 
cates that  contracting  out  would  yield 
substantial  savings. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited 
here:  audiovisual  productions,  art  and 
graphics  services,  laundry  and  dry- 
cleaning,  security  guards,  architect 
and  engineering  services,  custodial  and 
janitorial  services,  and  even  pest  con- 
trol could  be  contracted  out  to  private 
firms.  And  most  of  these  firms  would 
be  small  businesses,  since  such  is  the 
nature  of  most  service  industries.  A 
consistent  Federal  policy  of  relying  on 
the  private  sector  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices would  do  our  millions  of  small 
businesses  more  good  than  a  host  of 
Government  assistance  progams. 

Federal  procurement  is  already  tend- 
ing in  this  direction.  OMB  Circular  A- 
76— issued  in  1966  and  revised  in 
1979— does  affirm  a  general  policy  of 


relying  on  the  private  sector  for  goods 
and  services. 

Yet  this  policy  has  not  been  consist- 
ently applied.  In  fact,  it  has  all  too 
often  been  overlooked  or  disregarded. 
Accordingly,  the  GAO  recommended 
last  June  that  Congress  correct  this 
situation  by  passing  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall.  Senator 
Hayakawa  responded  by  introducing  a 
Joint  resolution  to  that  effect.  He  also 
held  extensive  hearings  that  drama- 
tized the  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  competes  with  the 
private  sector,  and  the  considerable 
advantages  that  could  be  gained 
through  contracting  out.  Later  in  the 
year.  Senator  Bentsen  Introduced  a 
measure  of  his  own. 

My  own  bill  Is  In  the  same  spirit  as 
those  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  It,  too.  clearly  states  that  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Federsa  Govern- 
ment to  rely  on  competitive  private 
enterprise  to  supply  the  products  and 
services  it  needs  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices.  But  In  Its  particulars  It  Is  more 
specific  and  far-reaching  than  any 
comparable  measure  before  Congress. 

It  provides  that  no  Federal  agency 
may  start  or  conduct  any  commercial 
or  industrial  activity  to  produce 
needed  goods  and  services  in-house, 
when  the  same  can  be  obtained  from 
any  responsive  and  responsible  profit- 
making  business  concern  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices.  It  further  author- 
izes the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  take  such 
other  actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
implement  this  policy,  and  to  draw  up 
a  schedule  for  the  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral in-house  conunercial  and  industri- 
al activities  that  are  in  violation  of 
this  policy.  It  also  makes  this  policy 
applicable  to  the  States  and  their  lo- 
calities by  providing  that  no  SUte  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  shall  use 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  produce 
goods  or  services  in-house  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  private  sector  on 
the  same  terms  specified  for  Federal 
procurement  under  this  bill. 

I  feel  that  this  last  provision  is  nec- 
essary because  there  Is  a  need  for 
greater  reliance  on  the  private  sector 
at  all  levels  of  our  Federal  system,  and 
the  National  Government  ought  to  en- 
courage this  development.  I  could 
recite  many  instances  here  where 
State  and  local  governments  have  ben- 
efited substantially  by  contracting  out 
refuse  collection,  ambulance,  and  even 
fire-protection  services  to  the  private 
sector.  But  I  would  like  to  dwell  In- 
stead on  one  case  In  particular. 

During  the  illuminating  hearings 
conducted  by  my  good  friend  from 
California,  one  witness  testified  con- 
cerning the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
build  housing  projects  in  New  York 
City.  This  gentleman,  who  was  in  the 
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coin  laundry  business,  stated  that  the 
city's  housing  authority  constructed 
most  of  its  apartments  so  that  each  in- 
dividual unit  had  its  own  washer  and 
dryer  in  preference  to  a  common  laun- 
dry room  facility.  The  witness  further 
testified  that  this  practice  increased 
the  cost  of  public  housing  by  $1,500  to 
$2,000  per  apartment.  It  is  to  prevent 
this  sort  of  wasteful  spending  that  I 
have  Included  a  contracting-out  re- 
quirement for  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  and  localities. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
passage  of  this  bill  will  streamline 
Government  at  all  levels  and  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  social  spending  without  depriv- 
ing the  poor  of  any  genuine  needs,  and 
it  will  enable  us  to  reduce  defense 
spending  without  compromising  na- 
tional security,  since  there  are  many 
support  functions  that  could  be  con- 
tracted out  to  the  private  sector.  It 
will  also  aid  small  business  and  in- 
crease tax  revenues. 

This  bill  has  been  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  leading  biisiness  and  tax- 
payer organizations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  the  Committee  on  Contracting 
Out.  and  the  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.  I  am  particularly  indebt- 
ed to  the  National  Construction  Indus- 
try Council  for  the  advice  and  support 
I  have  received  from  its  leadership  and 
its  members  in  preparing  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  sui- 
nounce  that  my  colleague  Senator- 
Hayakawa  has  agreed  to  Join  as  princi- 
pal cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1982." 

CONORISSIONAL  nifDINGS 

Sk.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1)  It  Is  the  function  of  Government  to  es- 
tablish Federal  policies  and  manage  Federal 
programs  established  by  or  pursuant  to  law: 

(2)  there  Is  no  consistent  public  policy  of 
procuring  goods  and  services  used  in  the 
public  sector  from  profltmaking  commercial 
and  industrial  business  concerns,  particular- 
ly small  business  concerns: 

(3)  the  establlshement  and  execution  of  a 
consistent  public  policy  of  procurement 
from  profltmaking  commercial  and  industri- 
al business  concerns  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  will  encourage  competition  among 
such  business  concerns: 

(4)  the  esUbllshement  and  execution  of  a 
consistent  public  policy  of  procurement 
from  profllmaJtIng  commercial  and  Industri- 
al business  concerns  will  encourage  and 
assist  such  business  concerns: 

(5)  Increased  competition  among  and  de- 
velopment of  profltmaking  commercial  and 
industrial  business  concerns  will  insure  that 


procurement  costs  of  goods  and  services 
used  in  the  public  sector  are  fair  and  reason- 
able: and 

(6)  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
the  conunercial  and  Industrial  activities  of 
profltmaking  business  concerns  and  to  dis- 
courage such  activities  in  the  public  sector. 

(7)  a  significant  increase  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  procuring  its  needs  from  private  en- 
terprise sources  will  enable  the  Government 
to  reallocate  a  large  number  of  Federal  posi- 
tions to  work  which  must  be  performed  by 
Government  employees. 

DETINITION 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  meaning 
provided  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5.  IJnIted 
States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "commercial  or  Industrial  ac- 
tivity" Includes — 

(A)  any  activity  which  provides  a  good  or 
service  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  profltmaking  busi- 
ness concern: 

<B)  such  other  activity  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

DECLARATION  OT  POLICY 

Sec.  4.  (aKl)  The  private  enterprise 
system,  characterized  by  individual  freedom 
and  Initiative.  Is  the  primary  source  of  na- 
tional economic  strength:  and 

(2)  In  recognition  of  this  principle,  it  is 
the  general  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  supported  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  rely  on 
competitive  private  enterprise  to  supply  the 
products  and  services  It  needs  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices:  and 

Sec.  4.  ( ax 3)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  no  agency  may  start  or  con- 
duct any  commercial  or  industrial  activity  in 
the  agency  to  orovide  goods  or  services  for 
the  use  of  or  on  behalf  of  the  agency  If  such 
goods  or  services  can  be  procured  from  any 
responsive  and  responsible  profltmaking 
business  concern  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

(4)  An  agency  may  start  or  conduct  a  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  activity  in  the  agency 
only  if  the  head  of  the  agency,  after  consid- 
ering all  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  starting 
or  conducting  such  activity,  determines  In 
accordance  with  cost  accounting  principles 
prescribed  by  the  Director  under  section 
6(aKl)  of  this  Act  that  there  is  a  clearly 
Identified  and  demonstrated  economic  ad- 
vantage to  the  Government  to  start  or  con- 
duct such  activity. 

(bHl)  It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  that,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  no  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  use  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  start  or  conduct  any  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial activity  in  the  government  of  the  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  provide 
goods  or  services  for  the  use  of  or  on  l>ehalf 
of  the  SUte  or  political  subdivision  if  the 
goods  or  services  can  be  procured  from  any 
responsive  and  responsible  profltmaking 
business  concern  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

(2)  Federal  financial  assistance  may  be 
used  to  start  or  conduct  any  such  activity 
only  If  an  appropriate  official  or  governing 
body  of  the  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
concerned,  after  considering  all  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  sUrtlng  or  conducting  such 
activity,  determines  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally  accepted  cost  accounting   principles 


adopted  by  the  government  of  such  SUte  or 
political  subdivision  In  a  sUtute,  rule,  or 
regulation  that  there  is  a  clearly  identified 
and  demonstrated  economic  advantage  to 
the  SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
start  or  conduct  such  activity. 

RETORTS  TO  COMCRESS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a><l)  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma  and  "including  the  identification 
of  cases  of  violation  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  the  Economy  In  Government 
Act  of  1982,"  after  "activities". 

(b)  Section  5<a)<2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "or  cases  of 
violation  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  4 
of  the  Economy  In  Government  Act  of 
1982"  after  "deficiencies". 

(c)  Section  8(aMl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  abuse"  In  clause  (A) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "abuse,  or  vio- 
lations of  the  policy  set  forth  In  section  4  of 
the  Economy  In  Goverrunent  Act  of  1982": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(D)  an  identification  of  each  significant 
violation  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  4 
of  the  Economy  in  Government  Act  of  1982 
described  in  previous  semiannual  reports  on 
which  corrective  action  has  not  been  com- 
pleted.". 

(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Deferue  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  ad- 
ditional provisions  for  Inclusion  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  submitted  under  section 
8(aK5)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
Such  additional  provisions  shall  require 
semiannual  reports  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Congress  which  shall  Include  the 
Identification  of  violations  of  the  policy  set 
forth  In  section  4  of  this  Act.  recommenda- 
tions for  corrective  action  with  respect  to 
such  violatloru,  and  the  Identification  of 
previous  recommendations  on  which  correc- 
tive action  has  not  been  completed. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
OPPICE  OP  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

Sec.  «.  (aKl)  The  director  shall- 

(A)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  Implement  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  4: 

(B)  require  by  rules  and  regulations  that 
each  head  of  an  agency.  In  determining 
under  this  Act  If  there  Is  a  clearly  identified 
and  demonstrated  economic  advantage  to 
the  Government  to  start  or  conduct  a  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  activity  in  the  agency, 
consider  all  direct  and  indirect  cosU  of 
starting  or  conducting  such  activity  in  the 
agency:  and 

(C)  In  consuiution  with  certified  public 
accountants  employed  In  the  private  sector, 
prescribe  by  rules  and  regulatlorts  generally 
accepted  cost  accounting  principles  for  each 
head  of  an  agency  to  apply  In  determining 
under  this  Act  If  there  Is  a  clearly  Identified 
and  demonstrated  economic  advantage  to 
the  Government  to  start  or  conduct  such  ac- 
tivity In  the  agency. 

(2)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  the  gradu- 
al elimination  of  Industrial  and  conunercial 
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activities  of  the  Government  conducted  in 
violation  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  4. 
The  plan  shall  identify  all  commercial  and 
industrial  activities  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  include  a  schedule  for  the  ter- 
mination of  all  such  activities  conducted  by 
the  Government  in  violation  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  4  within  five  years  after 
submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Congress.  The 
Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  implement  the  plan. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  take  appropriate 
action  to  assure  the  implemenUtlon  of  the 
recommendations  for  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  violations  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  4  included  in  reports  submitted  to 
Congress  under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwittistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  agency  shall  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  unless  the  agency  receives  a 
certification  required  by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  An  appropriate  official  or  governing 
body  of  any  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  requesting  financial  assistance  from 
an  agency  shall  certify  to  the  extent  reason- 
able and  practicable  that— 

(1)  such  SUte  or  political  subdivision  will 
not  use  the  financial  assistance  to  start  or 
conduct  any  commercial  or  industrial  activi- 
ty in  the  government  of  such  SUte  or  politi- 
cal sutxllvislon  to  provide  goods  or  services 
for  the  use  of  or  on  behalf  of  such  SUte  or 
political  subdivision  If  such  goods  or  services 
can  be  procured  from  any  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible profltmaking  business  concern,  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices:  or 

(2>(A)  such  official  or  governing  body  has 
determined  that  there  is  a  clearly  identified 
and  demonstrated  economic  advantage  to 
such  SUte  or  political  subdivision  to  use  the 
financial  assistance  to  start  or  conduct  a 
conunercial  or  industrial  activity  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion: 

(B)  such  official  or  governing  body,  in 
making  such  determination,  has  considered 
all  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  starting  or 
conducting  such  activity  In  such  govern- 
ment: and 

(C)  such  determination  Is  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  cost  accounting 
principles  adopted  by  such  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  sUtute,  rule,  or  regulation.* 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2279.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Alben 
Barkley  National  Historic  Site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ALBEN  BARKLEY  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Alben  Barkley  Home, 
known  as  Angles,  as  a  National  Histor- 
ic Site. 

The  "Angles"  has  the  distinction  of 
having  been  built  by  one  of  the  Mid- 
west's most  prominent  19th  century 
citizens  Q.  Q.  Quigley.  and  was  also 
the  residence  most  commonly  associat- 
ed with  one  of  Kentucky's  best  known 
and  best  loved  politicians,  Alben  Bar- 
kley (1877-1956).  U.S.  Senator,  Senate 
Majority  Leader,  and  Vice  President 
under  Harry  S.  Truman  (1949-1952). 
Its  architecture  combines  early  and 
mid- 19th  century  features  harmoni- 
ously. 


The  house  was  constructed  around 
1853  by  Quigley.  and  named  it  the 
"Angles"  because  of  the  manner 
whereby  the  three  tracts  of  land  on 
which  the  house  is  located  came  to- 
gether at  sharp  angles. 

Barkley  was  bom  near  the  small 
town  of  Lowes.  Ky.  in  Graves  County 
in  his  grandfather's  log  cabin.  He 
came  from  a  family  of  farmers,  people 
of  modest  means  and  during  most  of 
Alben's  early  life  his  family  lived  on 
small  farms  his  father  rented. 

In  1898.  he  moved  to  Paducah  where 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  law  office. 
After  he  had  saved  sufficient  funds  he 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  Virginia's 
law  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Kentucky  Bar  around  1902  and  there- 
upon returned  to  Paducah  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  law. 

Barkley's  political  career  began  in 
1905  when  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  for  McCracken  County,  an 
office  he  held  until  1908  when  he  was 
elected  McCracken  County  Judge. 
Continuing  his  rise  on  the  political 
ladder,  Barkley  was  elected  Represent- 
ative to  the  U.S.  Congress  In  1913, 
where  he  remained  until  1927,  and  was 
then  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  While 
in  the  upper  house  he  served  as  major- 
ity leader  from  1936  to  1947  and  mi- 
nority leader  from  1947  to  1949. 
During  his  congressional  career,  he 
became  closely  identified  with  the 
policies  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  as  majority  leader,  was 
responsible  for  their  successful  pas- 
sage. 

In  1949,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
tapped  Barkley  as  his  running  mate  in 
Truman's  successful  bid  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Barkley  had  a  long  and  glorious 
career  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  politics  and  is  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's best  known  national  figures. 

Barkley  and  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
whom  he  married  in  1903,  bought  the 
Angles  in  1937,  Barkley  wrote  in  his 
autobiography  that  as  a  young  man  in 
Paducah.  he  had  often  admired  the 
impressive  house  and  had  dreamed  of 
some  day  owning  it.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment in  1952.  he  returned  to  the 
Angles. 

In  1954,  he  described  the  place  as 
follows:  I  like  to  claim  that  I  live  in 
what  I  call  "the  original  ranch  house" 
in  our  section  of  the  country,  for 
Angles  is  a  large  structure,  originally 
containing  11  rooms,  all  built  on  one 
floor.  Though  it  has  brick  walls,  some 
14  or  15  inches  thick,  the  house  was  in 
deplorable  condition  when  we  bought 
it.  as  it  had  not  been  used  as  a  regular 
residence  for  at  least  25  years.  It  had 
no  electricity  or  plumbing  and  a  few 
closets.  The  water  supply  was  a  large 
enclosed  cistern  on  the  porch.  But  the 
old  place  was  built  soundly,  and  gradu- 
ally we  made  it  into  a  lovely  and  im- 
mensely livable  home.  It  is  furnished 
almost  entirely  with  antiques,  but  you 
do  not  have  to  be  afraid  to  sit  on  any 


of  the  chairs  or  sleep  in  any  of  the 
beds,  for,  although  old,  they  are  solid. 
One  thing  you  will  not  find  at 
Angles  Is  any  sign  saying  "Private 
Property"  or  "Keep  Off".  Nor  is  there 
any  gate  barring  my  driveway.  If  my 
neighbors  or  visitors  from  anywhere 
want  to  drop  in  and  see  my  place,  they 
are  always  welcome.  That  has  always 
been  a  rule  at  Angles. 

While  living  there,  the  Barliley's 
went  to  great  lengths  to  preserve  the 
original  flavor  of  the  house  while  con- 
tributing several  interesting  features 
of  their  own.  The  property  remains  in 
the  family,  although  both  local  and 
statewide  interest  has  been  expressed 
in  preserving  and  making  this  land- 
mark open  to  the  public.  The  house 
has  been  placed  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places. 

In  1954.  at  the  age  of  76.  Kentucky 
E>emocratic  leaders  persuaded  Barkley 
to  seek  a  fifth  term.  He  won  the  elec- 
tion beating  the  incumbent  Republi- 
can Senator.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Barldey  died  while  giving  a  speech  in 
Lexington.  Va.  in  1956. 

The  "Angles"  besides  being  architec- 
turally beautify  contains  antiques  and 
momentos  which  are  of  great  value 
and  interest  to  every  historian. 

Included  in  these  items  is  a  hand 
carved  teakwood  desk  and  chair  used 
by  Alben  Barkley  while  serving  as  Vice 
President. 

The  furniture  is  originally  from  the 
Philippines.  Some  of  the  other  items 
of  value  Include  a  library  which  con- 
tain many  books  from  Presidents 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Tniman, 
many  portraits  of  Barkley  and  his 
wife,  his  top  hat  and  suit  worn  during 
the  Truman  inauguration  and  a  bust 
of  FDR  presented  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Also  a  1930  brass  tea  set  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  a  collection  of  over 
150  canes  collected  by  Alben  Barkley 
during  his  years  in  public  office. 

A  wealth  of  knowledge  is  contained 
in  this  house  which  has  not  changed 
since  the  Vice  President  died  in  1956.  I 
urge  that  this  opportunity  to  preserve 
a  part  of  America's  history  not  be 
wasted  and  that  this  landmark  be  pro- 
tected for  the  benefit,  education,  and 
inspiration  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  32T9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatirxs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  That  In  order  to  preserve 
for  the  benefit,  education,  and  Inspiration 
of  present  and  future  generations  cerUin 
historically  significant  properties  associated 
with  the  life  of  Alben  Barkley,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
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proprt»t«d  funds,  or  exchange,  the  lands 
and  buildings  thereon  known  as  ■Angles," 
comprising  approximately  13  acres  located 
near  Mayfleld.  Kentucky. 

(b)  It  Is  the  express  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  should  substantially 
complete  the  acquisition  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McChtre): 
S.2280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

MOmjlTlNO  DAMS  tnfSBI  THX  CLKAJI  WATKR  ACT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  legislation  which  I  Introduce  today 
concerns  certain  regulatory  proce- 
dures employed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  In  accordance  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  purpose  of 
these  regulations  is  to  control  the 
water  quality  conditions  associated 
with  the  operation  of  dams. 

The  cvurrent  policy  of  the  EPA  is  to 
deal  with  these  water  quality  condi- 
tions primarily  through  nonpoint 
source  controls  under  section  208  of 
the  act  and  through  point  and  non- 
point  source  controls  on  upstream  pol- 
lutant discharges.  This  regulatory  ap- 
proach has  been  followed  ever  since 
the  Clean  Water  Act  was  enacted  in 
li)72.  It  has  come  to  be  relied  upon  by 
State  governments  and  dam  operators 
and  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
sound  and  successful  program.  In  fact, 
no  changes  were  made  to  this  regula- 
tory approach  when  the  Clean  Water 
Act  was  amended  in  1977. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  Federal 
court  decision,  the  EPA  is  about  to  be 
forced  to  entirely  change  its  approach 
to  regulating  water  quality  conditions 
in  this  area.  These  changes  will  be 
very  expensive  for  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  Industry  and, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  absolutely  un- 
necessary In  light  of  our  experience 
with  the  current  regulatory  program. 

The  court  did  not  tell  the  EPA 
whether  they  must  regulate  the  water 
quality  conditions  associated  with  dam 
operations.  The  EPA  was  already 
doing  this.  Rather,  the  court  told  the 
EPA  how  they  must  regulate  these 
conditions.  Specifically,  the  court  or- 
dered the  EPA  to  stop  regulating  dams 
through  nonpoint  source  control 
under  section  208  and  begin  regulating 
them  through  point  source  controls 
under  section  402  of  the  act. 

There  are  over  2  million  dams  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  EPA  is  forced  to 
change  its  regulatory  approach  and  re- 
quire dams  to  obtain  still  another  type 
of  operational  permit,  the  cost  to  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  will  run  into  the 
billions.  There  will  be  a  significant 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget  because 
many  of  the  dams  in  this  country  are 
operated  by  the  Government.  In  addi- 
tion, this  change  will  be  Inflationary 
because  it  will  result  in  higher  costs 
for  consumers  of  hydroelectric  energy. 


These  costs  are  simply  not  Justified  in 
light  of  the  success  of  the  current  pro- 
gram and  the  problems  we  already 
face  In  holding  down  Federal  expendi- 
tures. In  short,  there  is  no  reason  to 
make  an  expensive  change  to  an  exist- 
ing regulatory  program  that  has  been 
functioning  satisfactorily  for  almost  a 
decade. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
therefore,  is  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to  clarify  that  dam  oper- 
ations are  to  be  regulated,  as  in  the 
past,  under  nonpoint  source  controls. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  aware  that  the  court  decision  pre- 
cipitating this  problem  is  going  to  be 
appealed.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
by  introducing  this  legislation  I  do  not 
mean  to  infringe  upon  the  Judicial 
process  or  influence  the  appeal  in  any 
way.  As  I  have  already  said.  I  merely 
want  to  clarify  that  it  was  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  that  dams  be  regu- 
lated imder  nonpoint  source  controls.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hnifz.  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  October  16.  1982.  as  "World 
Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

WORU)  POOD  DAY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased,  once  again  this  year,  to  intro- 
duce a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16.  1982.  as  World  Pood  Day 
As  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger.  I  feel 
deeply  about  this  issue  and  the  need 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  that  is  the  tragic  re- 
ality of  millions  of  men.  women,  and 
children  in  this  world. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  hunger 
in  the  world  can  and  must  be  solved. 
Indeed,  we  have  the  capability  to  do 
just  that— the  world  could  feed  itself. 
Hunger  persists  today,  inspite  of  the 
promise  of  plenty,  because  people  are 
poor.  That  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
World  Hunger  Commission,  a  conclu- 
sion which  is  at  once  so  basic  and  yet 
so  profound  that  it  touches  all  aspects 
of  government  activity.  Unfortunately, 
the  nations  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  have  not  developed  the 
broad  based  political  will  to  take 
action.  The  solution  to  the  world 
hunger  problem  is  to  enable  people 
who  are  now  poor  and  hungry  to  feed 
themselves  with  dignity  by  creating 
meaningful  jobs  and  providing  access 
to  land  for  cultivation.  This  can  only 
happen  when  there  is  adequate  sup- 
port and  the  political  will  to  bring 
about  the  structural  reforms  for  an  eq- 
uitable distribution  of  resources  and 
opportunity. 

The  most  important  thing  that  we  as 
Americans  can  do  to  meet  the  world 
hunger  challenge  is  to  first  under- 
stand the  fundamental  issues  and 
problems  involved  and  then  to  work  to 


bring  about  the  needed  changes,  both 
here  and  abroad.  This  is  why  I  think 
the  observance  of  World  Food  Day  is 
so  important.  It  provides  the  opportu- 
nity for  schools,  churches,  civic  organi- 
zations, and  local  groups  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  our  own  stake  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  world's 
hungry. 

Last  year  thousands  of  activities 
took  place  in  October,  a  time  of  har- 
vest, to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (FAO)  and  to  recognize  the  need 
for  action  against  hunger.  World  Food 
Day  was  observed  by  all  152  members 
of  the  FAO,  and  all  50  SUtes  in  this 
country. 

Last  year's  observance  included  local 
festivals,  educational  activities,  and 
fundralsing  efforts.  My  own  State  of 
Vermont  had  a  number  of  exciting 
events,  including  the  dedication  of  a 
garden  in  Burlington  by  Gardens  for 
All.  a  voluntary  organization  which 
helps  set  up  community  gardens  all 
over  the  country. 

I  know  that  this  year's  World  Food 
Day  will  build  upon  last  year's  success 
and  be  an  even  more  effective  effort  at 
raising  public  tmderstanding  and  moti- 
vating citizen  involvement  in  the  criti- 
cal world  food  situation. 

I  appreciate  having  the  support  of 
Senators  Heinz  and  Dole  on  this  joint 
resolution,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  us  in  marking  October  16. 
1982.  as  World  Food  Day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  174 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  hunger  and  chronic  malnutri- 
tion remain  dally  facts  of  life  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world: 
Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  are 
those  who  are  suffering  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  with  mil- 
lions of  children  dying  each  year  from 
hunger-related  Illness  and  disease,  and 
many  others  suffering  permanent  physical 
or  mental  Impairment.  Including  blindness, 
because  of  vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies; 
Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases: 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  States  ensure  care 
for  the  national  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations: 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farm  land,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk: 


Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  Is  significantly  Increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  its  production 
are  Improved; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  Improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  its  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problems  are  critical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  international 
community; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  World  Hunger 
was  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem; 

Whereas  the  first  World  Food  Day  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1981.  was  supported  by  proclama- 
tions of  the  governors  of  all  50  States,  a  res- 
olution of  Congress,  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation, efforts  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  by  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  national  private 
and  voluntary  organizations;  and 

Whereas  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
nations  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  designated  Oc- 
tober 16.  1982,  as  "World  Pood  Day  "  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
increasingly  dangerous  world  food  situation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  16,  1982,  as 
"World  Food  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  activities. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  are  starving.  At  least  15  mil- 
lion people  die  of  starvation  every 
year.  In  developing  countries  1  out  of 
4  children  under  the  age  of  5  die  from 
hunger.  Perhaps  another  100,000  chil- 
dren go  blind  every  year  due  to  malnu- 
trition. As  many  as  a  billion  of  the 
world's  people  may  go  hungry  every 
day.  Even  in  our  own  country,  where 
actual  starvation  is  virtually  unknown, 
malnutrition  and  vitamin  deficiencies 
continue  to  be  a  problem  for  many  of 
our  less  fortunate  citizens. 

There  are  people  who.  practicing  the 
art  of  dark  Malthusian  prophecy, 
claim  that  massive  starvation  is  inevi- 
table as  a  result  of  quickly  growing 
populations  and  slowly  growing  food 
supplies.  Yet  these  claims  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
world  now  produces  enough  food  to 
provide  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
with  a  diet  of  about  3.000  calories  per 
day,  well  over  the  average  minimum 
requirements.  The  problem  of  hunger 
is  not  insoluble.  The  United  States,  as 
the  Isu'gest  food  exporter  in  the  world, 
has  a  responsibility  to  take  an  active 
part  in  solving  it. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hunger  Elimi- 
nation  and   Global   Security   Act   (S. 


1675)  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  vital 
connection  between  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  prob- 
lem of  world  hunger.  In  that  act  the 
Congress  made  provisions  to  insure 
that  American  food  and  other  assist- 
ance would  benefit  the  poorest  and 
most  hungry.  The  Congress  also 
sought  to  encourage  other  grain-ex- 
porting countries  to  complement  the 
U.S.  food  security  reserve  in  the  recog- 
nition that  no  country  is  secure  when 
unstable  food  prices  threaten  the  very 
lives  of  millions.  Finally,  the  Congress 
sought  more  U.S.  aid  for  the  very 
poorest  nations. 

Clearly,  more  effort  is  required,  by 
the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
before  we  will  finally  be  able  to  live  in 
a  world  without  hunger.  One  part  of 
this  effort  must  be  to  heighten  public 
awareness  of  this  problem.  Last  year  I 
cosponsored  a  joint  resolution  which 
detailed  the  problems  of  world  hunger 
and  world  food  supply  and  which  des- 
ignated October  16,  1981,  as  World 
Food  Day.  This  designation  was  sup- 
ported by  declarations  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  from  the  Governors  of  all  50 
States,  by  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  participation 
from  more  than  175  private  &nd  volun- 
tary organizations. 

This  year  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Leahy,  in 
sponsoring  a  similar  Joint  resolution 
which  requests  that  the  American 
people  once  again  observe  October  16 
as  World  Food  Day  and  that  we  all  use 
this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
deep  concern  over  this  tragic  situation. 
I  hope  that  this  Joint  resolution  will 
increase  public  awareness  not  only  of 
the  problem  of  hunger  abroad  but  also 
of  the  lingering  problems  of  malnutri- 
tion at  home. 

Needless  to  say,  this  Joint  resolution 
is  but  a  small  step  in  the  attack  on 
hunger.  I  call  on  our  own  Government 
as  well  as  other  governments  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  to  complement 
World  Food  Day  with  concrete  meas- 
ures to  alleviate  conditions  among  the 
hungry  and  the  starving. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzehbaxtm) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018.  a 
bill  to  protect  and  conserve  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  lais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 


S.  18SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1838.  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  Noel 
Orantes. 

s.  isat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garm).  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1929.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  increase  the  availability  to  the 
American  public  of  information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking  and 
thereby  improve  informed  choice,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  i»3a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1932.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  to  establish  Offices  of  Insjjector 
General  in  certain  departments  and 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  194T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1947.  a  bill  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  infor- 
mation. 

S.  3000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr,  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2000,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11. 
United  States  Ccxie,  to  establish  and 
improved  basis  for  providing  relief 
under  chapter  7,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  304S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2048,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  burial 
benefits  in  the  case  of  certain  veterans 
of  war  whose  bodies  are  not  claimed, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS).  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2107.  a  bill  to 
extend  from  May  1982  to  October  1982 
the  month  before  which  children  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  child's  Insurance 
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benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2210  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  must  attend  postsecondary 
schools  in  order  to  qualify  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  section  for  entitle- 
ment to  such  benefits,  to  extend  from 
August  1985  to  August  1986  the  month 
before  which  any  such  entitlement 
terminates,  and  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Himian  Services  to 
notify  all  individuals  who  are  entitled 
to  childs  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  act  is  enacted  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  eligibility  for. 
and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  212S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2125,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crescendo 
Antonio  Folgar. 

S.  213C 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2126.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Ren- 
etiz. 

S.  3144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HxJDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
KentuclLy  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stknnis),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Yorlt  (Mr.  Moynihan). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HxniN).  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser).  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2144,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  to  provide  transi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
region. 

8.  a  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2150,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  any  unnegotiated  social  se- 
curity check  shall  be  returned  to  the 
trust  fund  from  which  the  check  was 
issued. 

s.  ai«7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


2167,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair  Com- 
petition Act  of  1979  and  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  further  relief  in  the 
event  of  unfair  foreign  competition. 

SEDATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  5S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58,  a  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution altering  Federal  fiscal  deci- 
sionmaking procedures. 

senate  joint  RESOLimON  s» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States. 

senate  JOIrTT  RESOLUTION  1 3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNGS),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baocus),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  131,  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating "National  Theater  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mdrkowski).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
August  14.  1982.  as  "National  Navaho 
Code  Talkers  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  1«8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ElxoN).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HcfxiN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  166,  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating April  28,  1982,  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  7,  1982,  through  November 
14.  1982,  as  "National  Hospice  Week." 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  condemn  the 
Iranian  persecution  of  the  Bahai  com- 
munity. 


SENATE  CONCURREITT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
porth),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heplin),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGAR)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  two  Russian  families 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  because  of  the 
suppression  of  their  Pentecostal  faith 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  }•» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MIRE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  299.  a  resolution  to 
designate  May  4.  1982.  as  "Interna- 
tional Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 323.  a  resolution  concerning 
S.T.O.P.  talks. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  33B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  325,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  should  be  en- 
acted to  restore  full  funding  of  the 
WIN  program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapee.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 331,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
should  take  no  action  to  accelerate  the 
decontrol  of  wellhead  natural  gas 
prices. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  340,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate or  otherwise  weaken  the  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han)  was   added   as   a   cosponsor   of 
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Senate  Resolution  343,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  beginning  strategic  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  346,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
emergency  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  stabilize  the  farm  econo- 
my. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 77-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  TRADE 
REGULATIONS  WITH  CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boschwitz,  Mr.  Pressler.  and  Mr. 
Kennedy):  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  77 

Whereas  Iraq  has  provided  and  continues 
to  provide  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism  and  until  February  26,  1982,  was 
included  on  the  formal  State  Department 
list  of  countries  supporting  International 
terrorism. 

Whereas  Syria  and  South  Yemen  remain 
on  the  State  Department's  terrorism  list, 

Whereas  the  export  of  civil  aircraft  to 
Syria  or  South  Yemen  would  have  signifi- 
cant foreign  policy  implications. 

Whereas  the  Congress  regards  as  repug- 
nant the  South  African  system  of  racial  dis- 
crimination known  as  apartheid. 

Whereas  it  is  in  United  States  foreign 
policy  interests  to  abide  by  the  spirit  and 
terms  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  418  mandating  an  arms  embargo 
against  South  Africa,  and 

Whereas  export  controls  should  be 
streamlined  and  simplified  wherever  possi- 
ble, keeping  In  mind  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  considerations  in  the  export 
of  sensitive  items:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  export  control  regulations  of 
February  26  pertaining  to  Iraq.  Syria.  South 
Yemen,  South  Africa,  and  Namibia  were  an- 
nounced without  adequate  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  that  the  previous  regula- 
tions functioned  satisfactorily  over  the  past 
two  years,  and  that  the  regulations  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  should  be  modified  so  as  to  adhere 
to  the  following  principles: 

(1)  In  accordance  with  prior  policy,  Iraq 
should  remain  on  the  formal  State  Depart- 
ment list  of  countries  which  have  repeated- 
ly provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism; 

(2)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations. 
Congress  should  continue  to  be  notified  in 
advance  of  a  decision  to  act  favorably  on 
export  license  applications  for  civil  aircraft 
for  Syria  and  South  Yemen; 

(3)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations, 
export  license  applications  for  items  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes  and 
destined  for  South  African  military  and 
police  entities  should  be  denied; 

(4)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations, 
export  license  applications  for  any  helicop- 


ters or  airplanes  for  South  African  military 
and  police  entitles  should  be  denied; 

(5)  In  accordance  with  prior  regulations, 
export  license  applications  for  any  comput- 
ers for  South  African  military  and  police  en- 
tities should  be  denied  and  in  the  case  of 
other  South  African  government  entities 
should  be  considered  favorably  on  a  case  by 
ease  basis  for  those  computers  which  would 
not  be  used  to  support  the  South  African 
policy  of  apartheid; 

(6)  The  term  •military  and  police  entities 
in  South  Africa"  should  be  defined  to  in- 
clude the  Armaments  Corporation  of  South 
African  (ARMSCOR).  ARMSCOR  subsidi- 
aries, and  the  Council  on  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  350— RESO- 
LUTION     RELATING      TO      DE- 
PARTMENT    OF     JUSTICE     UN- 
DERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.     BAKER     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Cranston)    submitted    the    following 
resolution;  which  was  held  at  the  desk: 
S.  Res.  350 
Whereas,  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities by  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  may  fulfill  as  useful  and  beneficial 
purpose  in  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  crimes  against  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  allegations  have  been  raised  of 
improprieties  in  the  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  the  so-called  Abscam  undercover  op- 
eration by  components  of  the  Department 
of  Justice; 

Whereas,  these  allegations  specifically  in- 
clude the  allegation  that  in  the  Abscam  op- 
eration attempts  were  made  to  create  im- 
proper conduct  on  the  part  of  certain  per- 
sons (Including  Members  of  Congress)  in- 
cluding Instances  where  no  adequate  basis 
may  have  existed  for  suspecting  the  person 
of  prior  Improper  activity  or  a  predisposi- 
tion to  commit  such  activity; 

Whereas,  these  allegations  respecting  in- 
vestigative techniques  further  include  ques- 
tions of  possible  prosecutorial  misconduct  in 
connection  with  the  Abscam  operation; 

Whereas,  these  allegations  may  further 
indicate  a  pattern  of  illegal  or  improper  tar- 
geting and  investigative  techniques  utilized 
by  components  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  law  enforcement  undercover  oper- 
ations; and 

Whereas,  a  thorough  and  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  targeting  and  Investigative 
techniques  utilized  in  connection  with  law 
enforcement  undercover  operations  carried 
out  by  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  generally  and  in  connection  with  the 
Abscam  operation  specifically:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)(1)  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  to  establish  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  activities  of  compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  con- 
nection with  their  law  enforcement  under- 
cover operations  or  of  any  persons,  acting 
Individually  or  In  combination  with  others. 
In  connection  with  such  operations,  and  to 
recommend  such  legislation  as  the  commit- 
tee deems  necessary  and  desirable. 

Sec.  2(e).  There  is  hereby  established  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  may 
be  called  for  convenience  of  expression,  the 
Select  Committee  to  Study  Law  Enforce- 
ment Undercover  Activities  of  Components 


of  the  Department  of  Justice  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'select  committee"),  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  activi- 
ties of  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  connection  with  their  law  enforce- 
ment undercover  operations  or  of  any  per- 
sons, acting  individually  or  in  combination 
with  others,  in  connection  with  such  oper- 
ations. 

(b)  The  select  committee  created  by  this 
resolution  shall  consist  of  eight  members  of 
the  Senate,  four  majority  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  four  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member, 
chairman,  or  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(c)  The  majority  members  of  the  select 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman,  and  the 
minority  members  of  the  select  committee 
shall  select  a  vice  chairman,  and  the  select 
committee  shall  adopt  rules  and  procedures, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  to  govern  its  proceed- 
ings. The  vice  chairman  shall  not  assume 
the  functions  of  Acting  Chairman  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman,  but  shall  preside 
over  meetings  of  the  select  committee 
during  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  and 
shall  discharge  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  select  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman.  Vacancies  In  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
select  committee  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointments  to  it 
are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the 
select  committee  may  affix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony before  the  select  committee. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  tie  vote  occurs,  the 
pending  matter  then  being  voted  upon  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  vote 
of  the  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  do  everything  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  conduct  the  investigation 
and  study  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2.  Without  restricting  in  any  way  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  select  commit- 
tee by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Senate 
further  expressly  authorizes  and  directs  the 
select  committee  to  make  a  complete  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  actlvltes  of  compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  of 
any  or  all  persons  who  may  have  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
select  committee,  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters  or  questions: 

(1)  The  alleged  targeting  by  any  compo- 
nent of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  par- 
ticular individuals  for  law  enforcement  un- 
dercover activities  without  justification. 

(2)  The  origin  and  Initiation  of  such  law 
enforcement  undercover  activities.  Including 
the  standard  applied  in  determining  wheth- 
er and  with  respect  to  whom  such  activities 
should  be  employed. 

(3)  Continuation  or  modification  of  previ- 
ously initiated  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities,  including  the  standards  applied  In 
determining  whether  any  such  ongoing  ac- 
tivities should  be  employed  with  respect  to 
additional  individuals. 
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(4)  The  standards  for  termination  of  such 
law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 

(5)  The  techniques  employed  in  the  course 
of  such  law  enforcement  undercover  activi- 
ties. Including  the  standards  applied  in  de- 
termining which  techniques  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

(6)  The  management,  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  such  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities  and  Che  decision-making  process 
with  respect  thereto. 

(7)  The  management,  direction,  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  undercover  agents  em- 
ployees and  Informants  In  such  law  enforce- 
ment undercover  activities. 

(8)  The  coordination  between  or  among 
components  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
connection  with  such  law  enforcement  un- 
dercover activities. 

(9)  The  role  and  responsibilities  of  pros- 
ecutors in  connection  with  the  Investigation 
and  prosecution  of  cases  arising  out  of  such 
law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 

(10)  The  effectiveness  and  need  for  fur- 
ther Executive  Branch  guidelines  In  connec- 
tion with  such  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities. 

(11)  The  need  for  specific  legislation  to 
govern  such  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tiviUes. 

(12)  The  possible  violation  of  any  sUte  or 
United  SUtes  sUtute  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision, or  the  possible  violation  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  by  any  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  In  connection  with 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities, 
and  the  extent  to  which  Innocent  persons 
may  have  been  harmed  by  such  possible  vio- 
lations. 

(13)  The  need  for  Improved  oversight  of 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities 
by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress. 

(14)  The  ifsue  of  whether  the  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  adequate, 
either  in  their  provisions  or  manner  of  en- 
forcement, to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  to  accomplish  appropriate  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  Legislative  Branch  con- 
trol of  such  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities, and  to  give  appropriate  authoriza- 
tion for  components  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Justice  to  engage  In  law  enforcement  under- 
cover activities. 

(15)  The  need  for  and  effectiveness  of  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  procedures  to  investigate  al- 
legations made  concerning  Illegal,  Improper 
or  unethical  conduct  in  connection  with 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 

(16)  Such  other  related  matters  as  the 
select  committee  deems  necessary  In  order 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  Sec- 
tion 2. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  To  enable  the  select  committee 
to  conduct  investigations  and  studies  into 
any  matter  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Senate  hereby  empowers  the  select  commit- 
tee as  an  agency  of  the  Senate  ( 1 )  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical. 
Investigatory,  le^,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistants as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, but  it  may  not  exceed  the  normal 
Senate  salary  schedules;  (2)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate;  (3) 
to  hold  hearings  for  taking  testimony  on 
oath  or  to  receive  documentary  or  physical 
evidence  relating  to  the  matters  and  ques- 
tions it  is  authorized  to  investigate  or  study; 
(4)  to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  as  witnesses  before  the  select 
committee  or  at  depositions  of  any  persons 
who  may  have  knowledge  or  Information 
concerning  any  of  the  matters  or  questions 
the  select  committee  is  authorized  to  inves- 


tigate and  study;  (S)  to  require  by  subpoena 
or  order  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  authority  to  produce 
for  Its  consideration  or  for  use  as  evidence 
in  its  Investigation  and  study  any  books, 
checks,    canceled    checks,    correspondence, 
communications,  documents.  pa(>ers.  physi- 
cal evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes,  or 
materials  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  It  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
study  which  they  or  any  of  them  may  have 
in  their  custody  or  under  their  control;  (6) 
to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recommenda- 
tions It  deems  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the    failure   or   refusal   of   any    person   to 
answer  questions  or  give  testimony  before 
the  select  committee  or  in  a  deposition  or 
with  respect  to  the  failure  or  refusal  of  *any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government  or  any 
person,    firm,    corporation,    or    entity,    to 
produce  before  the  select  committee  .any 
books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, communications,  documents,  financial 
records,  papers,  physical  evidence,  records, 
recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  In  obedience 
to  any  subpoena  or  order;  (7)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony  under  oaths  by  a 
member  or  a  person  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths;  (8)  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual coruultants.  or  organizations  there- 
of, in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  may  procure  such  services  under  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946:  (9)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  serv- 
ices  of   personnel    of    any    department   or 
agency  of  the  United  States;  (10)  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
facilities  or  services  of  any  members  of  the 
staffs  of  such  other  Senate  committees  or 
any  subcommittees  of  such  other  Senate 
committees,  whenever  the  select  committee 
or  its  chairman  deems  that  such  action  Is 
necessary    or    appropriate    to    enable    the 
select  committee  to  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  resolution;  (11)  to  have  direct  access 
through  the  agency  of  Its  members  or  staff, 
when  and  as  designated  by  the  select  com- 
mittee, to  any  data,  evidence,  information, 
report,  analysis,  or  document  or  paper,  re- 
lating to  any  of  the  matters  or  questions 
which  It  is  authorized  and  directed  to  inves- 
tigate and  study  which  Is  In  the  custody  or 
under    the    control    of    any    department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, without  regard  to  the  Jurisdiction  or 
authority  of  any  other  Senate  conrunlttee, 
which  will  aid  the  select  committee  to  pre- 
pare for  or  conduct  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  reso- 
lution, and  (12)  to  expend  to  the  extent  It 
determines   necessary   or   appropriate   any 
moneys  made  available  to  it  by  the  Senate 
to    perform    the    duties    and    exercise    the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  resolution 
and  to  conduct  the  Investigation  and  study 
it  Is  authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolu- 
tion to  conduct. 

(b)  Subpoenas  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  select  committee  acting 
through  the  chairman  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  him;  and  may  be  served  by 
any  persons  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
other  member  anywhere  within  the  borders 


of  the  United  SUtes.  The  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  or  any  other  member 
thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  direct- 
ed by  this  resolution,  the  select  committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
section  6002  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  regulating  the 
granting  of  Immunity  to  witnesses. 

(d)  To  assist  the  select  committee  In  its  In- 
vestigation and  study,  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  and  deputy  counsel  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  work  with  and  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  authority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

(e)  To  assist  the  select  committee  In  its  In- 
vestigation and  study,  the  chairman  shall 
appoint  a  committee  counsel  and  the  vice 
chairman  shall  appoint  a  corrmilttee  deputy 
counsel.  All  clerical,  investigatory,  legal, 
technical,  and  other  personnel  who  assist 
the  select  committee  In  its  investigation  and 
study  shall  provide  such  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  commit- 
tee counsel  and  the  committee  deputy  coun- 
sel. 

Sec.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
any  new  legislation  or  the  amendment  of 
any  existing  sUtute  which  It  considers  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  accordance  with  its 
findings. 

Sec.  6.  The  select  committee  shall  make  a 
final  repori  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  It  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  its  findings 
and  Its  recommendations  as  to  new  congres- 
sional legislation  it  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  no  later  than  Deceml>er  15, 
1982.  The  select  committee  may  also  submit 
to  the  Senate  such  Interim  reports  as  It  con- 
siders appropriate.  After  submission  of  its 
final  report,  the  select  committee  shall  have 
one  calendar  month  to  close  Its  affairs  and 
on  the  expiration  of  such  calendar  month 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sbc.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee through  December  15,  1982.  shall  not 
exceed  $250,000.  Such  expenses  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  351 -RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING  REPRE- 
SENTATION BY  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  IN  A  CERTAIN  CASE 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  RXS.  3B1 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  Rose  Hall,  Ltd.,  et 
al.  V.  Chase  Manhattan  Oversees  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Irms.  Inc..  C.A.  No.  79- 
182.  pending  In  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Delaware,  the  De- 
fendant Holiday  Inns.  Inc.  has  subpoenaed 
Senators  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  and  Joseph  R. 
Biden,  Jr.  to  provide  testimony  and  docu- 
ments at  depositions: 

Whereas,  in  that  case  the  defendant  Holi- 
day Inns,  Inc..  has  subpoenaed  former  Sena- 
tor (now  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services)  Richard  S.  Schwelker  to  provide 
testimony  and  documenU  at  a  deposition 


concerning  his  activities  during  his  tenure 
as  a  Senator: 

Whereas,  title  VII  of  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-521 
("the  Act"),  esUbllshes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate,  its  committees.  Members,  officers, 
or  employees  in  any  proceeding  with  respect 
to  any  subpoena  directed  to  them  in  their 
official  or  represenUtlve  capacity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Act,  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel is  directed  to  represent  Senators  William 
V.  Roth,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
former  Senator  Richard  S.  Schwelker,  and 
any  other  Senators  or  employees  of  the 
Senate,  in  proceedings  concerning  subpoe- 
nas to  them  in  the  case  of  Rote  Hall,  Ltd.  et 
oL  v.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  C~A.  No.  79- 
182. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INLAND  WATERWAY  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  COST  RECOVERY 
ACT  OF  1982 

AMENSIOEirT  NO.  1343 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abdnor)  (by  request)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  810)  to  provide 
for  the  recovery  of  capital  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs  assigna- 
ble to  commercial  waterway  trsmspor- 
tatlon  for  certain  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  inland  waterway  projects. 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  yesterday  submitted  to 
the  Congress  its  third  and  latest  ver- 
sion of  inland  waterway  user  charge 
legislation.  Senator  Abdnor,  who  is 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  joins  me  in  submit- 
ting the  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administration's  initial  bill  for 
inland  user  charges  was  submitted  last 
year  as  S.  810.  Later  in  the  year,  the 
administration  sent  us  a  revised  ver- 
sion, which  I  was  pleased  to  submit  as 
amendment  637  to  S.  810.  Now.  I  am 
submitting  this  third  version,  again  as 
an  timendment  to  S.  810. 

While  it  may  be  unusual  to  have  sev- 
eral variations  on  a  single  administra- 
tion proposal,  I  believe  this  new  ver- 
sion will  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  in 
several  ways,  as  it  clarifies  points  in  a 
way  that  appears  to  make  the  bill 
more  manageable.  For  example,  this 
version  establishes  the  basic  form  of 
recovery  as  a  ton-mile  charge,  rather 
than  leaving  the  type  of  charge  to  sub- 
sequent administrative  action.  This 
change  should  prove  of  great  benefit, 
since  it  relieves  the  fear  of  a  segment- 
specific  charge,  which  could  close 
some  waterways.  In  its  description  of 


the  new  legislation,  the  administration 
made  this  observation: 

The  proposed  revised  legislation  specifies 
that  all  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
will  be  recovered  on  a  system-wide  basis  and 
that  future  construction  costs  (money  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  and  thereaf- 
ter) will  be  recovered  on  a  segment-specific 
basis.  System-wide  fees  to  recover  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  will  minimize  disrup- 
tion of  existing  traffic  patterns.  It  avoids 
imposing  the  burden  of  existing  improve- 
ments constructed  with  general  revenues  on 
any  particular  group.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
covery of  future  capital  improvement  costs 
on  a  segment-specific  basis  means  that  in 
the  future  users  will  pay  for  Improvements 
on  stretches  of  the  river  which  they  actual- 
ly use  and  will  have  to  weight  their  desire 
for  these  improvements  against  the  costs 
for  which  they  ultimately  will  be  responsi- 
ble. By  requiring  the  direct  beneficiaries  to 
pay  the  costs  of  future  investment  expendi- 
tures, we  believe  the  Government  would  re- 
ceive better  advice  from  users  as  to  the  type 
and  timing  of  caplUl  improvements  to  the 
system  than  is  certainly  now  the  case  where 
improvements  are  made  at  no  cost  to  the 
users  or  would  be  the  case  were  these  costs 
to  be  shared  with  waterway  shippers  who 
would  not  directly  benefit  from  an  Improve- 
ment. The  proposed  legislation  also  author- 
izes imposition  of  congestion  fees  on  all 
users  of  specific  facilities  to  improve  effi- 
ciency in  the  operation  of  the  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  and  the  transmittal  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 
amendment  and  letter  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendhznt  No.  1342 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as:  "The 
Inland  Waterway  Improvement  and  Cost 
Recovery  Act  of  1982." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term: 

"(a)  'Commercial  waterway  transporU- 
tion'  means  any  use  of  a  vessel  on  the  Inland 
waterway  system  of  the  United  SUtes— 

"(1)  in  the  business  of  transporting  per- 
sons or  property  for  compensation  or  hire, 
or 

"(2)  in  transporting  property  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  the 
vessel  (other  than  fish  or  other  aquatic 
animal  life  caught  on  the  voyage); 

"(b)  Corps'  means  the  United  SUtes 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"(c)  'Inland  waterway  system'  means  the 
following  Inland  and  IntracoasUl  waterways 
and  associated  harbors  of  the  United  SUtes: 
"(1)  the  Mississippi  River  and  lU  natural 
and  man-made  tribuUrles  and  connecting 
channels  upstream  from  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 
isiana; 

"(2)  all  waterways  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  their  tribuUrles  with  an  authorized 
depth  of  14  feet  or  less  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River: 

"(3)  the  Gulf  IntracoasUl  Waterway  from 
Saint  Marks  River,  Florida,  to  Brownsville, 
Texas; 

"(4)  the  Apalachicola  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries upstream  from  its  Junction  with  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway: 

"(5)  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies upstream  from  a  point  immediately 
downstream  of  the  BoruievlUe  Lock  and 
Dam  project: 


"(6)  the  Pearl  River  and  iU  tributaries  up- 
stream from  the  Junction  of  the  West  Pearl 
River  with  the  Rigolets: 

"(7)  the  Mobile  River  and  its  tributaries, 
including  the  Tennessee  Tomblgbee  Water- 
way project,  upstream  from  the  Mobile 
Harbor  project; 

"(8)  the  Atlantic  IntracoasUl  Waterway 
between  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Miami.  Flori- 
da, via  both  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
routes:  and 

"(9)  the  portions  of  the  Willamette  River 
and  its  tributaries  with  authorized  depth  of 
14  feet  or  less. 

"(d)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transporution.  shall 
levy  ton-mile  fees  on  commercial  waterway 
transporution  on  the  inland  waterway 
system  as  follows: 

"(1)  systemwlde  fees,  at  an  Initial  rate  of 
1.5  mills  per  ton  mile  on  shipments  orlglnat- 
li\g  after  September  30,  1982.  adequate  to 
recover  annually  100  per  centum  of  antici- 
pated operation  and  maintenance  expendi- 
tures of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
of  the  Corps,  irrespective  of  the  source  of 
such  funds,  assigned  to  commercial  water- 
way transporution: 

"(2)  segment-specific  fees,  starting  after 
September  30.  1983.  phased  to  provide  for 
the  full  recovery  of  capital  expenditures  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  of  the 
Corps.  Irrespective  of  the  source  of  such 
funds,  assigned  to  conunerclal  waterway 
transporution  on  the  segment.  Expendi- 
tures to  be  recovered  shall  be  limited  to 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
thereafter,  with  Interest,  over  the  economic 
life  of  the  Improved  facility,  but  not  to 
exceed  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of: 

"(A)  through  traffic  for  construction  of 
new  waterways:  and 

"'(B)  completion  of  the  work  for  other  im- 
provements or  modifications  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  rehabiliution  or  replacement 
of  existing  structures. 

A  schedule  of  such  fees  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  July 
1,  1983. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  In  consulUtlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transporution,  shall 
adjust  fees  authorized  under  this  section  at 
least  every  five  years  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  an- 
ticipated Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
Corps  expenditures  for  the  inland  waterway 
system  and  segments  thereof:  (2)  correc- 
tions for  actual  expenditures  and  amounts 
recovered:  (3)  the  expected  volume  of  com- 
mercial traffic:  and  (4)  any  other  factors 
that  the  SecreUry  finds  reasonable  and  eq- 
ulUble. 

"(c)  The  Secretary.  In  consulUtlon  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Trans- 
porution. Is  authorized  to  levy  congestion 
fees,  on  all  users  of  specific  facilities,  de- 
signed to  reduce  delays  In  order  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  inland  waterway 
system. 

"(d)  Fees  collected  under  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  esUbllshed  by  Section  203  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-502).  Amounts  In  the  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriations acts  for  making  capiui  im- 
provements and  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  on  the  Inland  waterway 
system  as  defined  in  this  Act. 
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"Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  developing 
or  assisting  In  the  developing  of  any  sched- 
ule of  fees  and  determining  whether  any 
person  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  Act: 

"( 1 )  the  Secretary  may  require  any  person 
engaged  in  commercial  waterway  transpor- 
tation who  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  to  (A)  establish  and  maintain  such 
records.  (B)  submit  such  reports,  and  (C) 
provide  such  other  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may  also  utilize  any 
documentation  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1922  (42  SUt.  1043);  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary,  or  an  authorized  Fed- 
eral representative,  upon  presentation  of 
credentials  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to, 
upon,  or  through  any  premises  of  such 
person  and  may,  at  reasonable  times,  have 
access  to  and  copy  of  any  records. 

"(b)  Any  material  obtained  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  available  to  the  public, 
except  u^n  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  person  that  such  material 
or  particular  portion  thereof  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  access  under  this  section  if 
made  public  would  divulge  confidential  busi- 
ness information,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider such  material  or  particular  portion 
thereof  confidential  In  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  section  1905  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  mate- 
rial may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  authorized  representatives  of  the 
United  States  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  to  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  September 
22.  1922  (42  SUt.  1043),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "no  more  than  $200,000"  in  lieu  of 
"$100". 

"Sec.  5,  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any 
information  available  and  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
person  or  entity  Is  In  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
order  the  person  or  entity  to  comply  with 
the  Act,  including  payment  of  any  fees 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  have 
been  wrongfully  withheld,  with  Interest  at 
the  rate  specified  under  section  $621  of 
Title  26,  United  SUtes  Code.  Thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  a  person  or  entity  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
that  person  or  entity  to  engage  in  commer- 
cial waterway  transportation  during  any 
period  when  that  person  or  entity  is  In  vio- 
lation of  any  requirement  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  or 
to  assess  and  recover  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  |2(X),000.  or  both,  whenever  any 
person  or  entity  violates  any  requirement  of 
this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  under  subsection  (a).  Such 
penalty  shall  be  deposited  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  district  In  which  the  defend- 
ant resides,  does  business  or  Is  engaged  In 
commercial  waterway  transportation  as  de- 
fined under  this  Act  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  require  compliance,  to 
assess  any  appropriate  fee  or  civil  peruUtles 
as  authorized  under  this  Act  and  grant  In- 
junctive or  other  equlUble  relief.  Any  vessel 
or  watercraft  on  account  of  which  any  user 
fee  shall  have  accumulated  shall  be  liable 
for  such  fees  and  may  Itself  be  arrested  and 


proceeded  against  upon  principles  applica- 
ble to  Admiralty  actions  In  rem. 

"Sec.  6.  Expenditures  for  operation  and 
maintenance  and  for  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  Inland  waterway  projects  sub- 
ject to  recovery  under  this  Act  shall  be  as- 
signed to  commercial  waterway  transporta- 
tion as  follows.  Such  costs  may  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  project  modifications  or  other 
work  for  which  reimbursement  Is  provided 
under  other  provisions  of  law: 

"(1)  for  projects  authorized  only  for  navi- 
gation. 90  per  centum  of  costs  remaining 
after  subtracting  any  specific  costs  for 
recreation  are  to  be  assigned  to  commercial 
waterway  transportation: 

"(2)  for  projects  authorized  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  only  for 
navigation.  100  per  centum  of  costs  remain- 
ing after  subtracting  any  specific  costs  for 
recreation  are  to  be  assigned  to  commercial 
waterway  transportation; 

"(3)  for  multiple-purpose  projects  for 
which  costs  have  been  assigned  to  naviga- 
tion, costs  assigned  to  commercial  waterway 
transportation  will  be  in  accord  with  that 
assignment  or  any  subsequent  reassignment; 

"(4)  for  other  multiple-purpose  projects 
providing  navigation  benefits  but  for  which 
there  have  been  no  cost  assignments,  costs 
assigned  to  commercial  waterway  transpor- 
tation will  consist  of  all  specific  navigation 
costs,  plus  10  per  centum  of  Joint-use  costs; 
and 

"(5)  for  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tribu- 
taries project,  harbor  improvement  features 
shall  be  considered  as  Individual  projects 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions  of  this  sec 
tlon.  For  other  features  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries  project,  costs  assigned 
to  commercial  waterway  transportation  will 
consist  of  (A)  all  specific  navigation  costs  of 
the  Channel  Improvement  feature  consist- 
ing of:  (i)  maintenance  dredging,  and  (11) 
construction  and  maintenance  of  dikes,  and 
(B)  one-third  of  the  Joint-use  costs  consist- 
ing of:  (I)  construction  dredging  and  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  re- 
vetments of  the  Channel  Improvement  fea- 
ture, and  (II)  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Old  River  feature.  Ex- 
penditures on  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tributar- 
ies project,  except  for  harbor  Improvement 
features,  will  be  considered  maintenance. 

•Sec.  7.  Title  II  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  1606)  is 
amended  by  deleting  Section  204  and  re- 
numbering Sections  205  and  206  as  Sections 
204  and  205.  respectively,  and  by  amending 
the  Table  of  Contenu  to  be  consistent  with 
this  section. 

"Sec.  8.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
Section  5(a),  the  interest  rate  used  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing markeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  period  expendi- 
tures are  made.  The  Interest  rate  on  the  un- 
recovered  balance  shall  be  updated  at  least 
every  five  years  to  reflect  the  average 
market  yield  at  that  time  on  outstanding 
markeUble  obligations. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  After  coordination  with  affect- 
ed Federal  agencies  and  non-Federal  public 
and  private  InteresU.  the  SecreUry.  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
ized to  study,  plan,  design,  construct,  and 
operate  and  malnUIn  such  new  Improve- 
ments and  rehablllutlons  and  modifications 
of  existing  Improvements  on  the  Inland  wa- 
terway system  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  desirable  for  commer- 
cial waterway  transportation. 


"(b)  Capital  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenditures  of  the  Corps  for  work 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section,  irre- 
spective of  the  source  of  such  funds,  shall 
be  recovered  through  fees  levied  on  com- 
mercial waterway  transporUtlon  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  this  Act. 

•(c)  Prior  to  initiation  of  any  such  con- 
struction, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  final  environmenUl  Impact 
sUtement  for  the  plan  of  improvement 
when  such  sUtement  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  required  by  the  National 
Envirorunental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  Sec- 
reUry shall  submit  to  Congress,  with  the 
environmental  Impact  sUtement.  a  sUte- 
ment of  the  Secretary's  compliance,  at  that 
time,  with  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and  other 
sUtutory  requirements  applicable  to  the  im- 
provement. These  sUtements  and  other  nec- 
essary actions  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  EnvironmenUl  Policy 
Act  of  1969  and  other  applicable  sUtutory 
requirements  shall  be  completed  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  pursuant  to  schedules,  consist- 
ent with  existing  laws,  esUbllshed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  schedules  shall  be  esUb- 
llshed by  the  SecreUry  after  consultation 
with  other  officials  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  affected  SUtes,  having  responsibilities 
therewith.  Such  officials  shall,  thereafter, 
make  their  necessary  decisions  and  other- 
wise provide  daU  and  comment  as  they 
deem  appropriate  pursuant  to  the  Secre- 
tary's schedules.  The  plan  of  Improvement 
addressed  by  the  environmental  Impact 
sUtement  shall  be  eligible  for  construction 
appropriations  and  implemenution,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  9(a),  may  be  undertaken 
unless  the  Congress  disapproves  of  the 
sUtement  by  Joint  resolution  within  180 
days  of  Its  receipt. 

"(d)  Environmental  Impact  sUtements  for 
work  authorized  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  under 
any  law.  Claims  may  be  brought  alleging 
that  construction  authorized  by  this  section 
will  deny  righU  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes,  or  that  such  construction 
Is  beyond  the  scope  of  authority  conferred 
by  this  section.  Any  such  complaint  shall  be 
filed  in  a  United  SUtes  District  Court,  for  a 
district  where  the  work  is  located  or  to  be 
located,  or  where  the  alleged  injury  occurs. 
Such  court  shall  have  exclusive,  original  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  proceedings  and  shall 
assign  It  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Such  court  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction 
to  grant  any  injunctive  relief  against  any  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section  except— 

"(1)  in  conjunction  with  a  final  Judgment 
entered  In  »  case  involving  a  claim  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  or 

"(2)  where  the  petitioner  presents  a  clear 
and  convincing  showing  that  the  petitioner 
Is  likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits,  that  with- 
out such  an  Injunction  the  petitioner  will 
suffer  Irreparable  harm,  and  that  Issuance 
of  an  Injunction  will  not  lead  to  unreason- 
able harm  to  other  parties  and  Is  In  the 
public  Interest. 

"Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  SecreUry  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act." 

Dn>ART1fEI«T  or  THE  Akmy. 

Wathington,  D.C..  March  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Georck  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  this 
Administration  Is  committed  to  recovery  of 
the  bulk  of  the  cosU  of  constructing,  oper- 
ating, and  maintaining  our  Inland  waterway 
system  from  the  commercial  barge  industry. 


This  commitment  is  founded  not  only  on 
budgetary  consideration  but  also  on  a  con- 
viction that  charging  the  actual  beneficiary 
will  result  In  greater  efficiency  in  the  oper- 
ation and  future  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  transporUtlon  system. 
Accordingly,  on  March  25,  1981,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  transmitted  proposed  leg- 
islation for  recovery  of  costs  assignable  to 
commercial  waterway  transportation  for 
cerUin  Army  Corps  of  Eiigineers  inland  wa- 
terway projects.  On  July  15,  1981,  we  trans- 
mitted a  revision  of  the  legislation  which 
was  primarily  intended  to  limit  cost  recov- 
ery to  major  navigation  channels  handling 
the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  commercial  barge 
traffic.  Neither  of  these  proposals  specified 
the  actual  method  of  collection  which  would 
be  imposed;  conferring  instead  general  dis- 
cretionary authority  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  establish  fee  collection  from  a 
number  of  alternative  mechanisms. 

Since  submission  of  these  proposals,  the 
Administration  has  developed  considerable 
information  on  the  potential  impacts  of  cost 
recovery  as  a  result  of  the  study  undertaken 
by  the  DepartmenU  of  Commerce  and 
TransporUtlon  pursuant  to  Section  205  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 
Based  on  this  iivformatlon,  the  Administra- 
tion has  revised  Its  inland  waterway  cost  re- 
covery proposal  in  a  number  of  respects. 

This  revised  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  Civil  Works  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  97th  Congress.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises 
that  enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  recommends 
that  the  revised  draft  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

PROPOSED  legislation 

The  puriKtse  of  the  proposed  revised  legis- 
lation is  similar  to  our  earlier  proposals: 
that  is,  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  cer- 
Uin capiUl  and  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  assignable  to  commercial  wa- 
terway transporUtlon  for  certain  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Inland  waterway  projects,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  in  specified  circum- 
stances. 

One  of  the  primary  modifications  which 
we  have  made  is  that  we  have  specified  that 
ton-mile  fees  should  be  used  to  recover 
cosU.  This  mechanism  is  both  equitable  and 
easy  to  administer.  The  information  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  program  is  generally 
available  from  waybills  and  daU  currently 
collected  as  a  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Waterbome  Commerce  SUtistlcs. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  specific 
enforcement  powers  to  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  insure  accurate  reporting 
and  collection.  The  primary  enforcement 
mechanism  would  be  authority  to  prohibit 
violators  from  using  the  Inland  waterway 
system  until  all  delinquent  fees  are  paid,  in- 
cluding Interest  charged  at  the  rate  speci- 
fied for  delinquent  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $200,000 
for  violations  of  the  Act  and  increases  the 
maximum  penalty  under  the  existing  re- 
porting requirements  to  $200,000. 

In  another  major  change,  the  proposed  re- 
vised legislation  specifies  that  all  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  will  be  recovered  on 
a  system-wide  basis  and  that  future  con- 
struction costs  (money  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  thereafter)  will  be  re- 
covered on  a  segment-st>eciflc  basis.  System- 
wide  fees  to  recover  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  will  minimize  disruption  of  ex- 
isting traffic  patterns.  It  avoids  imposing 


the  burden  of  existing  improvements  con- 
structed with  general  revenues  on  any  par- 
ticular group.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery 
of  future  capital  Improvement  cosU  on  a 
segment-specific  basis  means  that  in  the 
future  users  will  pay  for  improvements  on 
stretches  of  the  river  which  they  actually 
use  and  will  have  to  weigh  their  desire  for 
these  improvements  against  the  costs  for 
which  they  ultimately  will  be  responsible. 
By  requiring  the  direct  beneficiaries  to  pay 
the  costs  of  future  investment  expenditures, 
we  believe  the  Government  would  receive 
better  advice  from  users  as  to  the  type  and 
timing  of  capital  ImprovemenU  to  the 
system  than  is  certainly  now  the  case  where 
improvements  are  made  at  no  cost  to  the 
users  or  would  be  the  case  where  these  costs 
to  be  shared  with  waterway  shippers  who 
would  not  directly  benefit  from  an  improve- 
ment. The  proF>osed  legislation  also  author- 
izes imposition  of  congestion  fees  on  all 
users  of  specific  facilities  to  Improve  effi- 
ciency in  the  operation  of  the  system. 

This  proposal  further  clarifies  and  refines 
the  cost  assignment  procedures  necessary  to 
specify  the  costs  to  be  recovered  from  com- 
mercial users.  A  major  modification  is  made 
in  our  cost  assignment  procedures  for  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  project. 
The  new  procedure  for  this  project  assigns 
costs  to  commercial  waterway  transporU- 
tlon for  only  those  project  features  which 
provide  commercial  navigation  benef  lU. 

The  bill  also  includes  streamlined  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  study, 
construct,  and  operate  and  malnUin  new 
navigation  improvements  and  to  rehabili- 
Ute  and  modify  existing  navigation  im- 
provements that  would  be  desirable  on  the 
inland  waterway  system,  as  defined  in  the 
bill.  Such  improvements  would  be  premised 
on  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
commercial  users  in  the  marketplace  to  pay 
and  determine  the  need  for  future  projects 
and  would  be  undertaken  in  compliance 
with  the  substantive  provisions  of  all  appli- 
cable laws. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  any  such  im- 
provement, the  Secretary  would  submit  to 
Congress  any  final  environmenUl  impact 
sUtement  required  by  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  and  a 
sUtement  of  the  SecreUry's  compliance,  at 
that  time,  with  other  sUtutory  requlre- 
menU  applicable  to  the  improvement.  These 
sUtemenU  and  other  necessary  actions  to 
comply  with  NEPA  and  other  applicable 
sUtutes  would  be  subject  to  schedules,  con- 
sistent with  existing  laws,  esUbllshed  by  the 
SecreUry,  after  consultation  with  other  re- 
sponsible Federal  and  SUte  officials,  that 
would  govern  the  time  requirements  for  ad- 
ministrative review  and  decision  making. 
The  plan  of  Improvement  would  be  eligible 
for  construction  funding  and  implementa- 
tion unless  the  Congress  disapproves  of  the 
sUtement  on  the  improvement  by  Joint 
Resolution  within  180  days  of  its  receipt. 

EnvironmenUl  impact  sUtements  for 
such  improvements  would  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  Specified  Federal  Judicial  Ju- 
risdiction and  review  would  extend,  howev- 
er, to  any  claims  alleging  that  construction 
of  the  improvement  would  deny  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Untied  SUtes 
or  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  authority 
conferred  by  the  bill.  Injunctive  relief  to  be 
issued  prior  to  a  final  order  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  require  a  clear  and  convinc- 
ing showing  that  such  relief  should  be 
granted. 


COST  AND  BnOGET  DATA 

E}nactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation 
would  require  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  navigation  expenditures  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  waterway 
transporUtlon  on  the  inland  and  intra- 
coastal  waterways  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  would  result  in  significant  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IMPACT 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation  will 
have  no  significant  environmental  or  civil 
rights  impacts.  Individual  Federal  activities 
that  occasion  the  reimbursements  required 
by  this  Act  will  only  be  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  existing  or  proposed  Congressional 
authorizations  and  after  any  necessary  as- 
sessment and  review  of  their  Impacts,  in- 
cluding any  expedited  review  provided  for  in 
the  enclosed  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Oianelli. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

iCivU  Worksf.m 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SDBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law,  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  25,  to  dis- 
cuss the  exclusionary  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  AND 
GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  24.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
markup  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  reauthorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Research  and 
General  Legislation,  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  25,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
markup  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  reauthorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m.  on  Wednesday.  March  24,  to  hold 
a  full  committee  hearing  to  discuss  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Coyle,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  California. 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

smcoiOf  rrm  on  tki  constitution 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution,  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  3:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  March  24. 
to  hold  a  markup  on  voting  rights  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOiof  irmt  on  sccukitt  and  tdikorism 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  gather  testimony 
on  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba, 
and  East  Germany  in  fomenting  ter- 
rorism in  South  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
ARE  NECESSARY-VII 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  General  Electric  announced  the 
formation  of  its  own  trading  company, 
which  will  concentrate  on  sales  to  de- 
veloping countries. 

This  is  a  welcome  development  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  trading  company  concept 
in  this  country  and  the  diversity  of  op- 
portunity trading  companies  can  pro- 
vide. 

GE  is  starting  its  trading  company 
without  the  benefit  of  pending  legisla- 
tion, though  its  action  in  doing  so 
should  give  further  impetus  to  the  bill. 
since  it  will  illustrate  the  benefits 
trading  companies  can  provide.  While 
OE  may  not  initially  need  the  advan- 
tages conferred  on  trading  companies 
by  the  legislation,  others  will,  and  the 
GE  example  will  hopefully  stimulate 
additional  Interest  in  both  the  bill  and 
the  concept  generally. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  General 
Electric  for  its  forward-looking  atti- 
tude, and  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  aimouncing 
the  new  enterprise  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

OE  Sets  Up  Firm  To  Spur  Exports  or  It 
and  Othxrs 

New  York.— General  Electric  Co.  s&ld  it  Is 
starting  a  trading  company  that  may 
market  (3  billion  In  exports  within  about 
five  years.  The  project  will  concentrate  on 
sales  to  developing  countries. 

GE  said  its  trading  company  would  help 
small  and  medium-sized  U.S.  companies, 
which  often  lack  the  resources  or  expertise 
to  sell  overseas,  to  boost  exports.  GE  said  its 
trading  company  also  would  handle  some 
GE  products,  but  that  the  majority  of  sales 
are  expected  to  involve  non-CE  goods. 


George  J  Stathakls.  a  GE  vice  president 
who  was  named  president  of  the  new  subsid- 
iary. General  Electric  Trading  Co..  said  the 
unit  would  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  cur- 
rent GE  marketing  organization  overseas.  In 
addition,  a  GE  unit  handling  about  SlOO 
million  a  year  in  barter  and  other  trade 
with  foreign  countries  will  be  Included  in 
the  new  trading  company. 

The  new  unit  will  provide  "a  one-stop 
export  service"  for  small  and  medium-sized 
U.S.  exporters.  Mr.  Stathakls  said.  He  added 
that  GE  may  buy  and  then  resell  the  goods, 
making  a  profit  on  the  difference,  or  charge 
a  commission. 

The  GE  products  that  will  be  marketed 
through  the  organization,  which  initially 
will  Include  about  100  employes  around  the 
world,  mainly  will  include  products  such  as 
light  bulbs,  circuit  breakers,  transformers 
and  small  motors.  Mr.  Stathakls  said.  Some 
of  GE's  huge  and  complex  products,  such  as 
Jet  engines  for  airliners,  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  separate  marketing  groups. 

Mr.  SUthakls  added  that  GE  hopes  to 
help  U.S.  companies  sell  products  comple- 
mentary to  GE's  own.  Such  products  might 
include  small  compressors  and  pumps,  gas 
and  dlesel  engines  and  welding  apparatus, 
he  said. 

GE's  trading  company  will  concentrate  on 
exports  to  areas  with  high  growth  potential. 
Including  the  Mideast  Africa.  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Southeast  Asia.  "Selected  countries 
in  each  of  these  regions  are  likely  to  achieve 
average  annual  growth  rates  of  more  than 
15%  in  the  next  decade."  Mr.  Stathakls  said. 
"Many  small  to  medium-sized  U.S.  exporters 
and  ix>tentlal  exporters  face  difficulty  In 
tapping  these  large  markets  because  they 
haven't  a  marketing  structure  capable  of 
reaching  these  customers.  We  have  a  proven 
structure  in  place." 

GE  has  sales  offices  in  55  countries,  more 
than  700  distributors  and  sales  representa- 
tives In  140  countries,  tuid  service  shops  in 
63  countries. 

The  Japanese  long  have  had  trading  com- 
panies to  facilitate  exports,  and  the  Idea 
seems  to  be  catching  on  In  the  U.S.  Sears, 
Roebuck  tt  Co.  earlier  announced  plans  to 
form  an  International  trading  company.* 


DEATH  OP  WALTER  J.  MAHONEY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  the  sad  task  of  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  death  of  Walter 
J.  Mahoney.  former  New  York  State 
senator,  and  State  supreme  court  jus- 
tice and— one  of  the  finest  public  offi- 
cials ever  to  serve  New  York  State. 

Walter  Mahoney's  28  years  in  the 
senate  were  productive  for  those  he 
represented  and  marked  by  unparal- 
leled dedication.  He  was  responsible 
for  bringing  to  western  New  York  val- 
uable public  improvement  projects.  He 
chaired  the  Little  Hoover  Commission 
of  whose  recommendations  to  stream- 
line State  government  functions  were 
adopted  by  the  State.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  Buffalo  Skyway 
and  in  making  improvements  at  Buffa- 
lo State  College.  His  record  in  the 
State  judicial  system  was.  most  char- 
acteristically, marked  by  wisdom  and 
patience.  In  all.  his  public  career  was 
such  that  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey  recently 
praised  Mr.  Mahoney  for  his  "major 


role  in  shaping  the  course  of  govern- 
ment in  New  York." 

Mr.  Mahoney's  service  to  New  York 
State  spans  40  years.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  painfully  missed  not  only  by 
his  colleagues,  friends,  and  family,  but 
by  the  countless  people  whose  lives  he 
touched  through  his  ideas,  his  vision, 
and  his  unceasing  dedication  to  the 
residents  of  New  York  State.  For  this 
we  are  all  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr.  Mahoney's 
wife.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ryan  Mahoney. 
his  son  and  three  daughters,  and  his 
grandchildren  during  this  most  diffi- 
cult period.  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  of  March 
23.  1982.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express.  March 
2,  19821 

Walter  Mahoney  Dies  at  73;  Led  the  State 
Senate 

(By  John  Fleming) 

Walter  J.  Mahoney.  a  former  State  Senate 
majority  leader  and  retired  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  died  yesterday  In  the  Erie 
County  Medical  Center  of  a  heart  ailment. 
He  was  73. 

During  most  of  his  many  years  in  the 
State  Legislature.  Mahoney,  a  Republican, 
wielded  immense  power,  perhaps  second  in 
the  state  only  to  the  governor.  A  Buffalo 
resident,  Mahoney  was  responsible  for 
bringing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
public  Improvements  projects  to  Western 
New  York. 

Just  before  Mahoney  retired  as  an  Appel- 
late Division  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  on  Feb.  1.  1977,  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
a  Democrat,  lauded  him  for  "a  major  role 
...  in  shaping  the  course  of  government  In 
New  York"  during  his  40-year  state  career. 

A  state  senator  for  28  years.  Mahoney 
used  his  power  to  negotiate  with  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  governors  for  the 
approval  of  state  grants  and  building 
projects  in  Western  New  York. 

Mahoney  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
passage  of  many  statewide  and  local  laws 
and  In  making  major  public  improvements 
possible.  He  headed  the  state's  "Little 
Hoover  Commission"  whose  recommenda- 
tions to  streamline  state  government  func- 
tions were  put  Into  effect. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  bringing  about  ex- 
pansion of  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, building  of  the  Buffalo  Skyway,  the 
medical  and  surgical  building  at  the  Buffalo 
Psychiatric  Center,  improvements  at  Buffa- 
lo State  College,  the  University  of  Buffalo 
merger  with  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  the  General  Donovan  State  Office 
Building,  the  Nuclear  Reactor  Center  at 
UB,  and  a  multimillion-dollar  grant  for  de- 
veloping the  Buffalo  harbor  as  well  as 
Thruway  spurs  and  freeways. 

Mahoney  obtained  the  commitment  and 
initial  funding  for  UB's  new  Amherst 
campus,  and  was  Instrumental  In  building 
the  West  Seneca  Developmental  Center  as 
well  as  creating  the  Niagara  Frontier  Port 
Authority,  forerunner  of  the  present  Niaga- 
ra Frontier  Transportation  Authority. 

In  1964,  Mahoney  was  one  of  many  Re- 
publicans who  lost  office  In  the  Democratic 
landslide  that  elected  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  was  named  by  the  late  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  the  State  Thruway 


Authority  in  1965  and  later  became  author- 
ity treasurer. 

Mahoney  resigned  from  the  authority 
after  being  elected  In  1967  to  a  14-year  term 
on  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  1974. 
former  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson,  a  Republican, 
appointed  him  to  the  Appellate  Division, 
the  state's  second  highest  court.  He  was 
reappointed  by  Carey. 

Mahoney  retired  from  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  1977  to  return  to  private  law  prac- 
tice in  Buffalo.  He  practiced  law  with  the 
Buffalo- firm  of  Mahoney.  Berg.  Cornell  St 
Cook  for  the  last  five  years.  His  career  as  a 
lawyer  begin  In  1934. 

His  brother,  the  late  William  B.  Mahoney. 
was  one  of  the  state's  best-known  criminal 
lawyers  and  a  former  Erie  County  Demo- 
cratic chairman.  In  a  1977  interview,  Walter 
Mahoney  said  of  this  brother:  "We  never 
talked  politics  when  we  were  active  in  our 
respective  parties.  Maybe  that's  why  we  got 
along  so  well." 

Walter  Mahoney's  national  stature  In  the 
Republican  Party  was  such  that  he  was 
elected  in  1959  as  the  first  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders,  an  organization  he  helped  found. 
In  1960.  he  was  selected  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination  for  vice 
president. 

He  was  bom  in  Buffalo  on  March  10.  1908. 
He  graduated  from  Lafayette  High  School, 
Canlslus  College  and,  in  1933,  the  University 
of  Buffalo  Law  School.  He  was  a  reporter 
for  the  former  Buffalo  Times  before  being 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1936.  a 
post  he  held  until  his  1964  defeat.  In  1953 
he  was  the  first  Buffalonlan  ever  elected 
unanimously  as  a  Senate  majority  leader. 

Once  it  was  suggested  that  Mahoney,  in 
battling  tax  Increase  or  pushing  one  cause 
or  another,  "eats  governors  for  breakfast." 
He  denied  that  claim,  saying,  "they're  indl- 
gestable." 

Mahoney  was  Erie  County's  favorite  son 
for  the  Republican  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion in  1958.  However,  a  political  newcomer, 
the  dynamic  and  wealthy  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler entered  the  race,  won  the  nomination 
and  went  on  to  win  election  to  four  terms  as 
governor. 

Many  honors  came  Mahoney's  way.  These 
Include  the  1961  Canlsius  College  Medal 
given  yearly  to  someone  whose  "life  and 
character  .  .  .  reflect  dedicated  service  to 
Ood  and  his  fellow  man." 

He  was  presented  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Siena  College,  a  Merit 
Award  from  Buffalo  State  College,  a  1952 
UB  award  for  meritorious  public  service,  the 
1955  New  York  State  editors  John  Peter 
Zenger  Award  for  serving  the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  by  making  public  tran- 
scripts of  debates  In  the  State  Senate. 

Other  honors  included  the  1977  Judge 
John  D.  Hlllery  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fotindatlon  Award,  as  honorary  member- 
ship on  the  Kenmore  Mercy  Hospital  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  1969  Buffalo  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Good  Government  Award, 
the  1964  Statesman  Award  of  the  Niagara 
Palls  Chapter  12.  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  the  Erie  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Republican  Clubs  Community 
Service  Award  presented  the  same  year. 

He  was  an  Erie  Community  College  trust- 
ee, a  Fourth  Degree  Knight  of  Columbus 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Association  of 
State  Young  Republican  Clubs. 

Mahoney  married  Mary  Young  In  1936. 
She  died  in  1977.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Ryan  in  1978. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mahoney  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son.  Walter  J.  Mahoney  Jr.  of 


Albany:  three  daughters.  Molra  M.  Galllvan 
and  Ellen  BiondolUio,  both  of  Buffalo,  and 
Eileen  C.  Mahoney  of  Albany:  seven  grand- 
children, four  stepdaughters.  Dottle  Irwin, 
Grace  Emblldge  and  Pamela  Jacotts,  all  of 
Buffalo,  and  Karen  Keane  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla.,  sister,  Julia  M.  Mahoney  of  Buf- 
falo, and  10  step-grandchildren. 

A  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  at 
9:30  a.m.  Thursday  in  St.  Michaels  Church. 
651  Washington  St..  following  prayers  at 
8:45  a.m.  in  the  Bauer-Lynn  Funeral  Home, 
1933  Kensington  Ave.,  Cheektowaga.  Burial 
will  be  In  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  Town  of 
Tonawanda.* 


AN     ARTICLE     ON     THE     DEMO- 
CRATS BY  EUZABETH  DREW 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
today  an  article  appearing  in  the 
March  22.  1982.  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker,  written  by  Elizabeth  Drew. 
Ms.  Drew's  article,  entitled  "'The 
Democrats,"  presents  an  interesting 
and  complex  picture  of  developments 
within  the  Democratic  Party  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  election  of  1980. 

There  are  a  number  of  elements  in 
Ms.  Drew's  essay  worth  noting.  It  ef- 
fectively highlights  the  ambiguities 
and  conflicts  facing  the  Democrats.  It 
avoids  the  simplistic  labeling  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  being  either  "liber- 
al" or  "conservative." 

However.  I  think  the  principal  con- 
tribution made  by  Ms.  Drew  is  her  de- 
piction of  the  forces  that  accelerate, 
guide,  and  frequently  delay  the  legisla- 
tive process  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  many  ways,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
rather  notorious  article  written  by 
William  Greider  that  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Although 
the  Greider  article  was  ostensibly 
about  OMB  Director  David  Stockman. 
I  believe  its  central  contribution  was 
the  comprehensiv  description  of  the 
budget  process  of  1981. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  Ms.  Drew's 
article  lays  the  groundwork  nicely  for 
the  budget  debate  that  will  be  ensuing 
in  1982.  At  the  end  of  her  article,  Ms. 
Drew  discusses  the  possibility  of  an 
economic  summit  between  House 
Democratic  leaders  and  the  President. 
I  note  in  the  news  today  that  addition- 
al steps  have  been  taken  by  House 
Democratic  leaders  to  make  such  a 
summit  possible. 

On  a  lighter  note,  I  would  like  to  say 
how  pleased  I  was  that  Ms.  Drew  saw 
fit  not  to  include  me  in  the  article, 
particularly  in  the  section  dealing 
with  "neoliberals."  It  is  not  that  I 
mind  the  company  I  keep— for  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "neoliberal"  share  a  love  for 
ideas  and  a  thoughtful  vision  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation— it  is  just  that  I 
do  not  like  being  labeled. 

In  any  event,  I  strongly  commend 
Ms.  Drew's  article  to  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  Indeed,  it  probably 
should  be  required  reading  for  politi- 
cal science  professors  and  students,  be- 


cause I  think  it  provides  a  far  more  ac- 
curate description  of  the  vagueries  of 
the  political  process  than  most  politi- 
cal science  treatises  are  prone  to  pre- 
sent. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Yorker.  Mar.  22.  1982] 
The  Democrats 
(By  Elizabeth  Drew) 

The  Democrats  are  being  called  upon  to 
meet  two  challenges— to  offer  "an  alterna- 
tive" to  the  Reagan  program,  and  to  show 
that  they  have  "new  ideas  "—neither  of 
which  has  been  presented  to  an  opposition 
party  at  such  a  moment  before,  and  both  of 
which  present  great  hazards,  if  not  traps. 
To  some  extent,  the  Democrats  have  been 
set  up  by  the  Republicans— and  by  the 
press— and  to  some  extent  they  have  set 
themselves  up.  Both  challenges  are  based  on 
shaky  premises,  and  both  tend  to  ignore— In 
some  cases  purposely— the  institutional  and 
other  obstacles  to  what  the  Democrats  are 
being  uked  to  do.  To  some  extent,  the  chal- 
lenges overlook  what  the  Democrats  have 
already  l)een  doing.  But  the  Democrats  have 
for  the  most  part  accepted  them.  Once 
again  Ronald  Reagan  has  set  the  terms  of 
the  argument.  The  result  is  a  mixture  of 
soul-searching,  breast-beating,  trend-chas- 
ing, serious  thought,  and  political  maneu- 
vering. The  gauntlet  Reagan  has  thrown 
down  before  the  Democrats  will  have  In  fact 
done  them  some  good.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
of  ferment  within  the  Democratic  Party; 
some  Democrats  are  making  an  uneasy 
truce  with  the  past,  some  are  running  away 
from  the  past  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  some 
are  figuring  out  how  to  incorporate  the  past 
Into  the  future.  Many  are  giving  more 
thought  to  real  questions  than  busy  politi- 
cians are  usually  wont  to  do.  And.  with  Rea- 
gan's unwitting  help,  the  Democrats  are 
now  reaching  a  surprising  amount  of  con- 
sensus. There  are  differences  of  style  and 
emphasis,  some  of  them  consciously  created. 
There  are  some  differences  of  philosophy 
that  are  historical  and  unbridgeable.  The 
Democrats'  legislative  problem  Is  still  a 
large  one,  and  their  political  problem  Is 
tricky.  But  their  rhetorical  problem  Is  get- 
ting easier,  and  an  agenda  Is  In  sight. 

A  fair  amount  of  mythology— and  obliv- 
iousness of  history— surrounds  the  Demo- 
crats' dilemma.  One  myth  Is  that  the  con- 
gressional opposition  party  can,  or  should, 
coalesce  around  a  single  spokesman.  I  have 
found  it  hard  to  discover  anyone  who  could 
recall  offhand  who  spoke  for  the  Republi- 
cans in  1977  and  1978.  Whoever  It  was,  it 
wasn't  Ronald  Reagan.  When,  during  the 
early  sixties.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Ever- 
ett McKlnley  Dlrksen  and  House  Minority 
Leader  Charles  Halleck  gave  their  weekly 
""Ev  and  Charlie"  show— a  sort  of  combina- 
tion press  conference  and  teach-in— It  was 
considered  entertaining  by  the  press  and 
embarrassing  by  a  number  of  Republicans. 
From  time  to  time,  the  Republican  minority 
came  up  with  the  unfortunately  titled  "con- 
structive Republican  alternative  proposals," 
but  no  one  took  them  very  seriously— or  ex- 
pected the  Republicans  to  offer  an  alterna- 
tive program  for  government.  A  second  bit 
of  confusion  involves  the  idea  that  Congress 
can  provide  an  alternative  to  what  a  Presi- 
dent proposes:  it  has  happened  from  time  to 
time,  but  rarely.  Congress  can  chip  at  and 
reshape  and  amend  and  expand  what  is  put 
before  it.  but  initiating  does  not  come  easily 
to  the  institution.  By  its  nature.  Congress  is 
not  conducive  to  collective  action  on  its  own. 
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It  is  an  aggregation  of  egos  and  ambitions. 
aeU-starten.  people  who  are  In  business  for 
themselves  and  keeping  a  nervous  eye  on 
the  folks  back  home.  And  this  has  been  in- 
creasingly the  case.  The  pollsters  and  th3 
packagers  and  the  political-action  commit- 
tees carry  more  weight  than  the  party  lead- 
ers. The  Sam  Raybum-Lyndon  Johnson 
style  of  congressional  leadership  would  not 
be  welcome,  for  it  depended  on  a  structure 
(dominated  by  the  party  seniors)  and  a 
sense  of  obedience  that  no  longer  exist.  And 
the  Democrats  are  a  more  diffuse  party 
than  the  Republicans— are  harder  to  corral 
on  any  given  issue.  The  highly  publicized 
defections  in  the  House  last  year  of  the 
Southern  Democrats  "boll  weevils"  was 
nothing  new;  the  difference  was  that  the 
House  leaders  had  a  smaller  margin  to  work 
with  than  they  had  had  In  recent  years.  It  is 
a  far  greater  distance  from  one  end  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  the  other  than  it  is 
from  one  end  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
the  other.  When  I  asked  one  House  Demo- 
cratic aide  about  the  Democrats'  strategy 
this  year,  he  said.  "To  discuss  Democrats' 
as  if  they  can  be  characterized  in  a  cohesive 
fashion  is  to  ignore  the  problem. " 

Another  myth  is  that  Reagan's  election 
represented  the  triumph  of  "the  party  of 
ideas."  Aside  from  the  numerous  nonideo- 
loglcal  factors  in  the  Reagan  victory,  the 
Republican  "ideas"  were  essentially  old 
complaints— which  the  Democrats  had  un- 
wittingly helped  to  take  hold:  against  big 
government,  against  spending,  against  too 
much  regulation,  against  high  taxes.  The 
one  genuine  "idea  "  was  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut.  which  congressional  Republicans  had 
all  but  dropped  after  trying  it  out  in  the 
1978  congressional  elections  and  deciding 
that  it  was  a  loser.  Only  Reagan's  being  sold 
on  it  put  it  back  on  the  agenda.  That  Amer- 
ica seemed  "too  weak"'  was  not  an  Idea  but  a 
reaction  to  a  series  of  events.  The  Demo- 
crats had  helped  the  Republican  Party  nur- 
ture a  reaction  to  their  domestic  policies 
through  a  failure  to  be  discriminating.  In 
the  mid-sixties,  a  number  of  Democrats  had 
begun  to  recognize  that  the  government  was 
taking  upon  itself  the  solving  of  too  many 
problems,  with  too  many  programs,  too 
much  money,  and  too  much  regulating; 
some  recognized  then  that  they  were  Invit- 
ing a  middle-class  rebellion.  Programs  that 
might  have  been  begun  on  em  experimental 
basis  were,  largely  because  of  pressures 
from  Congress,  begun  on  a  national  scale. 
and  were  not  based  strictly  on  need.  Demo- 
crats, like  most  parties  in  power,  found  that 
it  was  easier  to  give  than  to  take  away— to 
distribute  than  to  manage.  Jimmy  Carter 
came  to  town  talking  about  zero-based  budg- 
eting but  ended  up  swallowed  by  the  special- 
interest  state,  and  unable  to  explain  what  it 
was  he  was  doing.  And  the  reaction  to  all 
this  had  an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  candidate. 

After  the  1980  elections,  the  E>emocrats 
went  into  an  emotional  collapse.  They  ac- 
cepted the  fashionable  Interpretation  that 
1980  had  been  an  ideological  election,  that 
their  past  agenda  had  been  repudiated,  and 
that  they  had  no  agenda  for  the  future— 
that  they  needed  "new  Ideas."  (The  fact 
that  a  greater  number  of  liberal  and  moder- 
ate Democratic  senators  had  been  reelected 
than  had  been  defeated,  and  that  two  were 
elected  for  the  first  time,  was  largely  ig- 
nored, as  was  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
nonideologlcal  factors  in  the  defeat  of  some 
Democratic  senators.)  Many  Democrats 
simply  lost  their  bearings.  Some  had  al- 
ready begun  sliding  away  from  their  party's 


past.  The  obvious— that  a  party  should 
think  about  what  it  is  doing,  and  make  mid- 
course  corrections— became  a  novel,  and 
even  remarkable,  concept.  Some  people  who 
said  as  much  becBime  celebrities.  Democrats 
engaged  in  earnest  breakfasts,  lunches,  and 
dinners  with  each  other  and  with  outside 
"experts"  and  advisers  to  search  for  a  new 
definition.  New  think  tanks  sprouted  along 
the  Potomac,  to  commission  studies  and 
propose  ideas— and  to  get  in  position  to  pop- 
ulate future  Democratic  Administrations.  It 
has  been  a  good  time  for  the  idea  brokers 
and  the  salesmen  of  word  processors. 

Meanwhile,   in   both   the   House   and   the 
Senate  it  took  the  Democrats  some  time  to 
adjust  to  their  new  situation.  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  dominant  public  sentiment  that 
Reagan   must   be   given    his   chance,   they 
made  their  own  calculations  about  how  loog 
It  should  be  before  they  raised  their  voices 
against  the  Reagan  program  and  how  stren- 
uously to  oppose  it— and  came  to  varying 
conclusions.   Some   Democrats   went   along 
with  the  Administration  (Just  as  some  mod- 
erate  Republicans   did)   not   because   they 
agreed  with  it  but  because  Reagan  was  pop- 
ular   in    their   districts    or    states.    Senate 
Democrats  were,  of  course,  in  the  minority. 
In  the  House,  where  the  Democrats  had  at 
least  a  technical  majority,  one  camp  wanted 
to  let  the  Reagan  program  go  through— that 
Is.  to  offer  an  alternative  and  lose— thus 
fixing     the     responsibility,     and     another 
wanted  to  try  to  work  out  a  compromise 
with  the  Administration.  In  both  chambers, 
those  voices  that  were  raised  against  the 
Reagan  program  were  lost  in  the  din.  The 
preoccupation    was    with     the     high-noon 
drama    of    the    Reagan    victories.    Senate 
Democrats  offered  amendments  to  restore 
funds  for  education,  school  lunches,  veter- 
ans' health  care,  the  Social  Security  mini- 
mum benefit,  vocational  education,  aid  for 
the  handicapped,  childhood  disease  Immuni- 
zation, and  so  on— which  won  the  votes  of 
about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  their  party  col- 
leagues. The  deliberate  strategy  was  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  arguing  over  these  cuts 
a  year  and  a  half  later,  during  the  1982  con- 
gressional campaigns,  when  people  might  be 
more   ready   to   listen.   Some    Democrats- 
such  as  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts;  Bill    Bradley,   of   New   Jersey;    Dale 
Bumpers,  of  Arkansas;  and  Thomas  Eagle- 
ton,  of  Missouri— fought,  along  with  a  few 
Republican  allies,  sometimes  successfully,  to 
save  programs  involving  health,  child  care, 
and  nutrition.  Senate  Democrats  offered  al- 
ternatives to  the  President's  tax  program- 
to  hold  the  tax  cut  to  one  year,  and  to  hold 
it  to  two  years  and  make  the  third-year  cut 
contingent   upon   economic   conditions.    In 
the  House,  the  Democrau,  with  difficulty, 
came  up  with  an  alternative  budget  to  Rea- 
gan's, and  barely  lost— by  three  votes— on 
the  key  roll  call.  Some  House  Democrats 
now  say  that  the  difference  between  their 
proposal   and   the   Republican   one   wasn't 
great   enough— that    the    Party    didn't   set 
itself  sufficiently  apart  for  the  record.  The 
Democrats'  tax  bill,  following  a  bidding  war 
with  the  White  House,  also  ended  up  look- 
ing very  Republican,  and  still  lost.  (Another 
tax  alternative,  offered  by  Representatives 
Morris  Udall.  of  Arizona,  and  David  Obey 
and    Henry    Reuss.    both    of    Wisconsin— a 
more  Democratic  set  of  tax  cuts— went  down 
to   greater   defeat.    Now   many   Democrats 
wish  that  more  of  them  had  stuck  with  it. 
for  the  record.)  Most  Democrats  are  relieved 
that  neither  their  budget  nor  their  tax  al- 
ternatives passed.  The  program  that  is  in 
place  is  Reagan's.  As  one  House  Democrat 


has  put  it.  "Reagan's  greatest  political  blun- 
der was  to  get  his  program  enacted." 

In  its  eagerness  to  defeat  the  Democrats 
on  the  budget  and  tax  bills,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration humiliated  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  and  two  important  com- 
mittee chairmen— James  Jones,  of  Oklaho- 
ma, the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  Dan  Rostenkowski.  of  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee—and left  a  bitter  legacy  for  this  year. 
These  men  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  work  out 
compromises  with  the  White  House— Ros- 
tenkowski had  entered  into  negotiations 
with  It— only  to  have  the  White  House 
people  decide  that  they  would  prefer  to 
whack  them  over  the  head.  In  considering 
what  to  do  this  year,  the  House  E>emocrats 
have  last  year  in  mind.  One  House  Demo- 
crat told  me,  "As  we  all  know,  in  politics 
people  are  often  fighting  the  last  bill  and 
overleam  from  their  past  experience.  Last 
year,  the  President  was  very  popular— more 
effective  than  any  other  President  in  many 
years  in  appealing  to  the  public.  So,  even 
though  his  program  is  in  a  shambles  now, 
some  of  those  Democrats  who  opposed  him 
last  year  bear  the  scars  and  have  over- 
leamed  the  lesson  of  last  year.  They  are 
still  intimidated  by  Ronald  Reagan— by  his 
ability  to  condense  his  position  on  compli- 
cated matters  into  effective  slogans,  to  sim- 
plify the  debate  in  his  favor."  Another 
House  Democrat  told  me,  "Our  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  strategy  are  complicated  by  a 
gun-shyness  on  the  part  of  some  Democrats 
because  of  last  year.  Jones  got  clobbered: 
Rostenkowski  got  clobbered.  They  don't 
want  to  stick  their  necks  out  again.  The 
Reagan  program  has  collapsed,  and  there- 
fore Democrats  can  make  points  without 
having  to  do  very  much.  So  there's  a  sense 
that  we  don't  have  to  come  up  with  any- 
thing. Just  stay  in  the  trenches  while  the 
Republicans  fight,  and  not  get  out  there 
with  anything  Ronald  Reagan  can  shoot  at. 
That  It's  an  election  year— let  the  Republi- 
cans flounder."  This  sentiment  is  said  to  be 
shared  by  the  House  leadership.  "Tip  Is 
scarred."'  this  same  man  said,  referring  to 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  "And  he 
really  resents  being  ridiculed  by  the  White 
House  and  being  the  target  of  all  the  criti- 
cism."" 

A  numt>er  of  House  Democrats,  however, 
feel  they  have  no  choice  but  to  try  to  work 
for  a  compromise.  "I  think  the  Democrats 
will  end  up  endorsing  a  compromise  position 
instead  of  sticking  with  their  ideology. "  said 
Richard  Gephardt,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
who  Is  a  young  but  important  House  strate- 
gist. 
I  asked  him  why. 

He  replied,  "Because  of  a  great  fear  of 
where  we'll  end  up  if  we  don't— that  is,  an 
economic  collapse.  There's  also  the  politics; 
no  one  wants  to  have  been  in  an  adversarial, 
confrontational  poaition  if  the  collapse 
comes.  You  don't  want  to  be  there  sticking 
to  your  bias  if  It  leads  to  inaction  and  col- 
lapse." 

But  not  everyone  agrees.  And  so  the 
House  Democrats  have  been  having  all  sorts 
of  meetings  to  figure  out  their  strategy. 
There  are  several  calculations.  Though  they 
don't  talk  about  It  publicly,  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  House  Democrats- at 
least  half  of  them  by  some  estimates,  and 
even  more  by  others— don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  blur  the  picture  in  Novem- 
ber that  it  is  Reagan's  program  that  is  in 
place.  They  want  the  November  elections  to 
be  a  clear  plebiscite  on  Reagan's  program— a 
plebiscite  that  they  are  confident  will  work 


to  their  advantage.  There  is  also  a  substan- 
tial body  of  opinion  to  this  effect  in  the 
Senate.  For  other  members  of  both  cham- 
bers, the  problems  with  this  strategy  are 
that,  for  one  thing,  the  country  may  get 
ruined  and.  for  another,  it  wouldn't  look 
good.  Some  are  truly  torn  between  their 
desire  to  let  Reaganism  run  its  full  course 
and  their  fear  that  in  the  meantime  the 
economy  will  go  over  the  cliff.  Some,  look- 
ing ahead,  feel  that  even  if  their  chance  to 
govern  again  came  soon  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  much  if  the  economy  was  a  wreck. 
(It's  not  Just  the  size  of  this  year's  deficit 
that  worries  them— and  the  Republicans— 
but  also  the  fact  that  as  things  stand  the 
deficit  will  grow,  by  substantial  amounts,  in 
the  following  years.)  The  Democrats,  these 
members  reason,  must  appear  responsible. 
One  Senate  Democratic  strategist  has  ex- 
plained. "What  the  Democrats  have  to  be 
seen  to  be  doing  is  playing  a  constructive 
role.  Lying  In  the  bushes  isn't  a  smart 
plan— it  doesn't  cast  glory  on  the  Demo- 
crats. And  it's  not  a  difficult  maneuver  to 
figure  out— the  press  would  see  it.  It  would 
not  be  regarded  as  good  government."  So 
even  those  E>emocrat8  who  aren't  really  In- 
clined to  help  the  Republicans  work  out  an 
alternative  to  the  Reagan  program  publicly 
profess  to  want  to  do  so.  Some  Democrats 
suggest  that  the  Idea  of  letting  Reagan  have 
his  program— of  not  helping  the  congres- 
sional Republicans  in  their  efforts  to  fash- 
ion an  alternative— is  not  as  unpatriotic  as  it 
might  appear.  They  want  to  get  the  argu- 
ment over  with.  One  Senate  aide  said, 
"They  see  it  as  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
ideologues  once  and  for  all." 

Since  most  Democrats  feel  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  offer  alternatives,  the  next 
questions  for  them  are  when  they  should  do 
so.  and  on  what  terms  they  should  work 
with  the  Republicans.  If  timing  isn't  every- 
thing in  politics,  it  is  a  great  deal.  The 
Democrats  have  preferred  to  avoid  getting 
In  the  way  of  the  spectacle  of  Senate  and 
House  Republicans  rejecting  the  Reagan 
budget.  They  are  not  particularly  discomfit- 
ed by  Reagan's  difficulties  and  don't  want 
to  do  anything  to  draw  public  attention 
from  them.  And  they  have  been  in  no  hurry 
to  set  up  targets  for  Reagan.  Several  Demo- 
crats were  annoyed  with  Senator  Ernest 
Hollings.  Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  for 
coming  forth  with  his  own  budget  alterna- 
tive in  early  February,  because  it  distracted 
attention  from  Reagan  and  the  Republi- 
cans, because  they  do  not  agree  with  its  sub- 
stance, and.  worse,  because  it  got  him  so 
much  press  attention— even,  for  heaven's 
sake,  some  Presidential  mentions.  In  both 
chambers,  specific  members— Bradley  In  the 
Senate  and  Gephardt  in  the  House— were 
appointed  by  the  leadership  to  come  up 
with  alternative  budget  proposals,  but  this 
hasn't  stopped  others,  and  alternatives  are 
being  drawn  up  in  several  quarters.  They 
have  many  common  elements:  on  taxes, 
repeal  the  third  year  of  the  individual  Ux 
cut  or  make  it  contingent  upon  certain  eco- 
nomic conditions  or  replace  it  with  Indexing, 
or  repeal  the  indexing  that  was  enacted  last 
year,  and  cut  back  on  some  of  the  tax  cred- 
its for  business  enacted  last  year;  cut  de- 
fense spending;  on  domestic  spending,  ease 
up  on  some  of  Reagan's  proposed  cuts— par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  of  education.  Job  train- 
ing, and  nutrition— and  perhaps  cut  back  on 
the  cost-of-living  increases  in  such  entitle- 
ment programs  as  Social  Security,  clvll-serv- 
ice  retirement  pay.  and  veterans'  pensions. 
These  cost-of-living  increases  have  outrun 
Inflation,  and  are  more  generous  than  those 


given  government— or  even  many  private- 
employees.  In  many  respects,  the  Demo- 
crats' alternatives  to  the  Reagan  budget  re- 
semble the  Republicans'  alternatives.  But  a 
number  of  Democrats  do  not  want  to  find 
themselves  endorsing  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise without  having  proposed  an  alterna- 
tive that  sets  them  apart  as  Democrats. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  com- 
promise they  endorsed  was  not  their  first 
choice  but  the  best  they  could  get.  Some 
Democrats  question  whether  they  can  reach 
a  consensus  on  any  list.  Several  Democrats, 
after  all.  freely  and  happily  participated  in 
giving  some  of  the  tax  breaks  to  business 
last  year. 

The  swirling  about  in  the  Hoiise  of  a 
number  of  people  working  on  their  own  or 
in  various  groupings— devising  their  own 
budget  and  tax  proposals,  circulating  them 
among  their  colleagues,  holding  meetings- 
Is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  nature  of  the 
House,  in  part  a  deliberate  strategy.  Reach- 
ing any  consensus  would  of  course  take 
time,  and  many  Democrats  have  been  in  no 
rush.  Some  House  Democrats  are  also  wait- 
ing for  a  clear  sign  that  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  will  in  fact  be  able  to  pass  some 
modification  of  last  year's  tax  cuts  or  take 
the  hard  steps  on  entitlements.  They  are 
not  Interested  in  doing  these  things  them- 
selves if  the  effort  is  futile.  Most  of  the  ac- 
tivity in  the  House  has  been  among  the 
younger,  brighter  members.  James  Shan- 
non, of  Massachusetts,  a  twenty-nine-year- 
old  liberal  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  drawn  up  a  tax  proposal 
and  is  working  on  it  with  young  Ways  and 
Means  colleagues  such  as  Gephardt,  who  is 
forty-one.  and  Thomas  Downey,  of  New 
York,  who  is  thirty-three,  and  with  Leon 
PanetU,  of  California,  who  is  forty-three 
and  serves  on  the  Budget  Committee.  Pa- 
netta  has  been  a  ringleader  among  those 
who  feel  that,  come  what  may,  the  Demo- 
crats have  to  have  offered  an  alternative 
that  is  Democratic,  and  he  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  budget  alternative  with  three  other 
Budget  Committee  members:  Norman 
Mineta,  of  California,  who  Is  fifty;  Timothy 
Wlrth.  of  Colorado,  who  is  forty-two;  and 
Gephardt.  PanetU  said  to  me  recently.  "If 
we  don't  get  some  alternatives  out  there 
soon,  all  we  will  do  is  react  to  what  comes 
along,  and  it  would  probably  cut  some 
things  some  of  us  would  like  to  protect.  I 
think  we'll  drop  the  ball  if  we  don't  act 
soon. "  Panetta  says  that  he  is  not  concerned 
about  the  political  risk  of  offering  alterna- 
tives. "I  think,  if  you're  facing  the  kind  of 
economic  situation  we  are,  that  if  we  deal 
with  raising  additional  revenues  in  an 
honest  way  and  Reagan  accuses  us  of  being 
revenue  raisers'  or  cutters  of  defense.' 
that's  a  battle  we  can  take  on.  We  can  say 
he  didn't  have  the  guts  to  take  these  things 
on  and  we  did  have  the  guts  to  take  them 
on."  Les  Aspln.  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  forty- 
three  and  is  an  expert  on  defense  and  a  very 
smart  man.  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  is  working  on  his  own 
budget  alternative.  And  Wirth  and  Gep- 
hardt are  drawing  up  the  long-term  econom- 
ic proposals. 

But  the  big  problem  the  Democrats  have 
is  that  many  members  are  still  afraid  of 
Reagan.  They  study  the  polls  night  and  day. 
and  they  see  that  his  program  is  unpopular 
and  that  people  feel  It's  inequitable,  but 
they  fear  his  rhetoric  if  they  vote  to  "cut 
defense,"  "raise  taxes, "  or  even  do  some- 
thing he  is  privately  said  to  favor— cut  the 
cost-of-living  increases.  (While  there  is  a  lot 
of  brave  talk  about  reducing  cost-of-living 


allowances,  if  Congress  actually  did  so  In  an 
election  year  it  would  be  something  of  a 
miracle.)  So  even  if  the  Democrats  could 
agree  among  themselves,  many  of  them  are 
not  willing  to  negotiate  simply  with  the  Re- 
publican congressional  leaders— they  want 
the  President  "on  board"  this  time.  They  re- 
member last  year,  and  they  fear  this  fall. 
They  respect  Howard  Baker,  of  Tennessee, 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and  Pete  Do- 
menici.  of  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  and  Robert 
Michel,  of  Illinois,  the  House  Minority 
Leader,  but  feel  that  these  men  cannot  give 
them  enough  political  protection.  They  also 
recall  that  last  year  these  men  had  their 
own  difficulties  holding  Reagan  to  what 
they  thought  was  an  agreed-upon  course. 
One  House  Democrat  said  to  me.  "If  I  go  to 
my  district  and  Im  accused  of  cutting  de- 
fense and  raising  taxes  and  cutting  cost-of- 
living  allowances.  It  won't  do  me  enough 
good  to  say  that  so  did  all  those  Republi- 
cans. If  you  ask  someone  in  my  district. 
Who's  Pete  Domenici?,'  they  think  he  plays 
shortstop  for  the  Yankees.  The  President  Is 
the  Republican  Party  in  my  district.  So  the 
President  has  to  agree  to  some  changes." 
Another  House  E)emocrat  said,  "No  one 
wants  to  go  over  the  top  of  the  trenches 
alone."  A  House  Democratic  aide  said, 
"Members  of  Congress  spook  easily,  so 
they're  looking  for  some  shelter.  These 
aren't  good  campaign  issues— to  take  away 
some  of  the  individual  tax  cut,  to  say  to 
some  businesses.  We're  taking  away  some  of 
your  tax  credits.'  It's  not  easy  to  take  things 
back.  We  have  to  create  the  mood  that,  as 
bad  as  some  of  the  affirmative  acU  are.  in- 
action is  worse.  We're  not  there  yet." 

A  number  of  Democrats  (as  well  as  some 
important  Republicans)  have  feared  that 
Congress  will  not  be  able  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus on  an  alternative  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  that  the  whole  budget  process  will 
collapse— for  which,  the  Democrats  figure, 
they  will  also  be  blamed.  Any  alternative 
will  still  conUin  a  substantial  deficit— espe- 
cially if  Congress  adopts  the  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  which  adds  thirty  billion  to  the 
President's  original  projected  nlnety-billlon- 
dollar  deficit.  (The  Budget  Office  figure 
even  assumes  that  all  the  President's  pro- 
posals are  approved,  which  everyone  knows 
won't  happen.)  Many  members  of  Congress 
would  simply  prefer  not  to  vote  for  any 
budget  resolution  containing  a  sizable  defi- 
cit. One  House  DemcKrat  told  me.  Tm  not 
eager  to  give  Reagan  the  opportunity  to  say. 
He  took  away  your  tax  cut.  he  voted  to  cut 
defense,  and  managed  to  increase  the  defi- 
cit.' "  The  DemocraU'  interest  in  having  the 
President  sign  on  was  what  led  Jones  to  say 
recently  that  the  President  had  to  Join  in 
the  buclget-amending  process,  and  led  House 
Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright.  Democrat  of 
Texas,  to  float  the  Idea  of  an  economic 
summit  conference. 

O'Neill  said  to  me  recently.  "The  position 
I'm  in  today  is  that  if  we  come  up  with  a 
program  they'll  say  we're  demagoguing— 
coming  up  with  a  program  we  know  won't 
pass.  Fifty  percent  of  my  party  says  let 
them  stew  in  their  own  Juice.  Another  group 
says  come  up  with  alternatives.  A  third  says 
let's  go  to  the  President  and  say  the  coun- 
try's in  a  mess;  never  mind  who  got  it  there. 
Let's  go  to  Camp  David  and  see  how  to  get 
the  country  working. "  He  continued.  "We 
went  over  there  to  the  White  House  last 
year  to  talk  about  the  Ux  bill,  and  the 
President  waved  us  away.  There"s  no  point 
in  going  over  there  if  there's  not  a  real  dia- 
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logue.  Last  year,  they  weren't  interested  In 
compromlain*.  They  wanted  their  own  vic- 
tories. Every  time  I  extended  a  hand  to  the 
President,  the  President  was  set  In  cement 
and  wasn't  willing  to  compromise.  I'm  will- 
ing to  go  the  Camp  David  route,  but  he 
really  believes  in  the  Kemp-Roth  approach. 
I'm  not  interested  in  the  Idnd  of  dialogue 
we've  had  with  him.  I'm  not  Interested  in 
going  over  there  and  hearing  the  story 
about  the  fellow  with  a  Job  who's  getting 
seven  Social  Security  checlts.  or  the  welfare 
lady  in  Chicago.  I  don't  want  to  hear  those 
stories.  If  we  can  go  over  there  and  negoti- 
ate, that  would  be  fine. " 

Both  O'NeUl  and  Robert  Byrd,  the  Senate 
Minority  Leader,  sensitive  to  the  charge 
that  the  Democrats  don't  have  alternatives, 
have  appointed  tasic  forces  to  deal  with  vari- 
ous subjects.  Senate  Democrats  have  task 
forces  on  the  economy,  on  unemployment 
and  Job  training,  on  housing,  on  defense, 
and  on  interest  rates.  House  Democrats 
have  task  forces  on  the  economy,  crime, 
housing,  women's  issues,  long-term  econom- 
ic policy,  the  environment,  small  business, 
and  national  security.  They  serve  several 
purposes:  they  give  the  leadership  some- 
thing to  point  to  when  the  press  accuses 
them  of  having  no  alternatives:  they  may  in 
fact  provide  some  alternatives  that  can  be 
taken  to  the  floor  (after  being  examined  by 
the  Party  leaders  for  dangerous  thoughts 
and  approved  by  the  Party  caucuses):  and 
they  give  O'Neill  and  Byrd  a  vehicle  for  let- 
ting the  younger,  restive  members  have  a 
chance  at  the  spotlight.  Both  leaders  are 
unhappily  aware  that  they  are  criticized 
within  the  Party  as  not  being  the  most 
glamorous  possible  faces  to  present  to  the 
public.  Byrd  said  to  me  recently,  in  talking 
of  his  task  forces.  "The  leader  doesn't  need 
to  be  a  superstar.  There  are  lots  of  stars  in 
our  party.  The  leader  needs  to  be  someone 
who  can  marshal  the  forces  and  get  the  pro- 
posals out  there."  He  went  on,  somewhat 
agitatedly,  "The  press  is  always  asking. 
'What  are  the  specifics?"  The  Administra- 
tion has  taken  months  to  put  together  its 
specifics.  We  don't  have  months,  or  thou- 
sands of  people  with  hundreds  of  comput- 
ers." He  concluded.  "We  expect  to  come  in 
with  a  package  that  over  all  will  reduce 
budget  deficits,  and  proposals  that  from 
time  to  time  will  deal  with  specifics." 
O'Neill  said  to  me,  ""Everybody's  coming  in 
here  with  Ideas.  Some  of  them  are  good, 
some  are  harebrained.  We"re  trying  to  see  If 
we  can  find  some  immediate  and  long-term 
themes." 

The  Senate  Democrats  have  been  caught 
up  in  an  argimient  among  themselves  not 
only  over  whether  they  should  put  forth  al- 
ternative proposals  but  also  over  how  specif- 
ic they  should  be— which,  given  reality,  is 
actually  an  argument  over  how  specific  they 
can  be.  They  are  considering  a  rather  gener- 
al set  of  proposals  (the  more  specific  alter- 
native proposals  Bill  Bradley  drew  up  were 
rejected  by  a  screening  committee  headed 
by  Byrd)  that  would  defer  the  third-year 
tax  cut  and  defer  indexing,  and  modify  the 
business  tax  breaks:  insist  on  a  review  of  the 
defense  budget,  and  say  that  any  restora- 
tion of  cuts  in  domestic  programs  proposed 
by  the  President  should  be  offset  by  cuts  in 
defense:  and  say  something  (they  disagree 
on  the  terms)  that  calls  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  reduce  interest  rates.  Demo- 
crats whose  political  interests  It  suits  want 
the  alternatives  to  be  more  specific.  Those 
whose  Interests  It  does  not  suit— mainly 
those  who  are  up  for  reelection  this  year- 
are  leas  Interested  In  specificity.  The  task 


forces  face  the  same  danger  any  collective 
congressional  enterprise  does:  that  they  will 
have  to  have  the  approval  of  so  many 
people  that  they  will  end  up  as  mush,  or  In- 
discriminate laundry  lists.  But  the  exercise 
Itself  need  not  be  meaningless.  It  is  making 
people  think,  and  Ideas  watered  down  along 
the  way  are  not  irretrievable. 

The  task  forces,  the  ad-hoc  groups,  the 
search  for  legislative  alternatives  to  deal 
with  the  present,  the  search  for  "new  Ideas"" 
to  propose  for  the  future,  and  Presidential 
politics  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  hyper- 
activity on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  Some 
of  them  are  getting  into  position  to  run  In 
1984.  some  in  1988.  and  some  for  as  yet  un- 
defined future  stardom  in  the  Party.  The  In- 
teresting thing  is  that  as  one  makes  the 
rounds  of  the  Democrats  their  agendas 
sound  remarkably  alike,  though  their  Cm- 
phases  and  styles  differ.  In  part,  this  Is  be- 
cause in  their  search  for  •"ideas""  they  went 
out  and  talked  to  the  same  people.  In  part, 
it  Is  because  they  recognize  similar  vulnera- 
bilities of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  part.  It 
Is  because  Reagan  has  helped  the  Demo- 
crats set  their  agenda— Just  as  they  had 
helped  Reagan  set  his. 

The  details  differ,  and  sometimes  there 
Isnt  very  much  detail,  but  the  numerous 
Democrats  I  have  spoken  with  talk  of  an 
agenda  that  Includes  economic  growth  and 
equity  (sometimes  called  "falmess"  or  "com- 
passion""). They  talk,  with  various  degrees  of 
specificity,  of  finding  some  formulation  for 
containing  wage-price  spirals— tax-Incentive 
plans.  Informal  guidelines,  new  forms  of 
labor-nuuiagement  relations,  or  what  have 
you.  They  talk  of  the  necessity  for  govern- 
ment Investment  In  what  they  call  "human 
capital"— through  more  support  for  educa- 
tion, training  In  certain  skills.  They  talk  of 
the  need  for  support  of  "infrastructure"'— 
rebuilding  decayed  transportation  systems, 
and  the  like— and  of  more  scientific  re- 
search. They  talk  of  revitalizing  the  Indus- 
trial base  and  of  ways  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
tect new  Industries  and  promote  exports. 
Most  of  them  are  Interested  in  Felix  Roha- 
tyn's  idea  for  a  new  Reconstruction  Finance 
Cori>oratlon.  such  as  existed  In  the  New 
Deal,  to  lend  money  to  revitalize  old  indus- 
tries and  promote  new  ones.  (The  question 
of  which  industries  should  be  supported  Is 
under  debate.)  And  they  are  Interested  In 
the  Ideas  of  Lester  Thurow,  the  M.I.T.  econ- 
omist, about  revitalizing  the  economy  by 
shifting  from  sunset "  to  "sunrise  "  Indus- 
tries. They  talk  about  the  new  high-technol- 
ogy Industries  as  the  sources  of  new  Jobs. 
They  are  all.  of  course,  for  Job  creation,  but 
have  varying  degrees  of  vagueness  about 
how  it  Is  to  be  accomplished;  some  see  It 
happening  through  "macro"  Improvements 
in  the  economy— that  Is.  through  the  Jobs 
that  will  result  from  growth— and  some 
have  more  specific  proposals.  All  of  them 
talk  about  creating  Jobs  through  private  en- 
terprise, not  through  government.  Public- 
employment  programs  are  out  of  style.  The 
Democrats  recognize  that  they  have  to  dem- 
onstrate that  their  party  can  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible—and think  that  Reagan  is  being 
helpful  In  this  regard.  They  recognize  that 
it  must  show  that  it  is  not  for  being  "weak" 
In  International  affairs— and  think  that 
Reagan"s  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  the 
proportions  of  his  military  buildup,  are 
helpful  here.  too.  They  talk  of  being  for  a 
strong  defense  but  a  ""lean"'  one.  and  they 
think  they  can  argue  that  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  need  not  be  so  confronta- 
tional, and  that  they  have  a  good  argument 
for  arms  control.  They  accept  that  there 


must  be  a  weeding  out  of  government  pro- 
grams, a  combining  of  some,  and  a  turning 
over  of  some  to  the  states.  They  acknowl- 
edge that  regulation  got  out  of  hand.  They 
are  prepared  to  talk  about  the  ""New  Feder- 
alism.'" but  not  on  Reagan's  terms,  which 
they  see  as  simply  a  vehicle  (""Trojan 
horse"")  for  ending  important  federal  re- 
sponsibilities. Because  of  what  they  see  as 
the  ""radical""  nature  of  Reagan"s  program, 
they  feel  they  must  stress  that  there  Is  an 
Important  role  for  the  federal  government— 
and  must  define  that  role. 

To  state  these  propositions,  of  course.  Is 
not  to  be  prepared  to  Implement  them. 
There  are  many  very  hard  questions  in- 
volved. How  to  provide  growth,  how  to  ad- 
minister a  wage-price  policy,  whether  there 
are  some  tradeoffs  between  growth  and 
equity,  how  to  deliver  government  services 
with  less  government  are  among  the  hardest 
questions  there  are.  It  is  a  lot  easier  for 
these  people  to  define  what  is  wrong  with 
Reagan"s  economic  policy  than  to  set  out 
what  theirs  would  have  been— In  the  main 
because  '"stagflation.""  a  relatively  new  phe- 
nomenon. doesn"t  seem  to  lend  itself  to 
known  formulas.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  the  Democrats  to  be  agreed  on  the 
details  of  what  they  would  do  until  they  get 
closer  to  the  Presidential  election  and  their 
"deflners""  emerge.  That's  how  it  works.  In 
fact,  there  Is  a  danger  that  the  Democrats 
will  strain  too  hard  for  the  details  now— 
they  could  find  themselves  splitting  hairs 
and  making  laundry  lists,  at  the  expense  of 
developing  their  themes  and  figuring  out 
how  to  get  them  across.  The  New  Deal  was 
invented  after  1932.  This  country  doesn't 
have  party  government,  after  all.  and  It's 
hard  enough  to  get  a  party  platform  togeth- 
er when  the  stakes  are  higher  and  the  key 
participants  are  fewer  and  have  more  lever- 
age. 

The  probable  Democratic  Presidential  as- 
pirants are  dealing  with  the  Democrats"  dl- 
lenuna  In  different  ways,  as  befits  their  In- 
stincts, their  styles,  and  their  situations. 
Kennedy  is  doing  what  he  has  done  In  the 
Senate  over  the  years— slogging  away  on 
legislative  issues.  Among  the  other  things, 
he  has  persuaded  Dan  Quayle,  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  senator  from  Indiana, 
where  unemployment  is  at  devastating 
levels,  to  co-sponsor  a  Job-training  bill.  He  Is 
still  fighting  In  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  to  keep  the  structures  of 
certain  programs  in  place,  awaiting  better 
times.  He  has  kept  up  fights  on  human 
rights,  and  has  argued  for  arms  control  and 
sponsored  a  resolution  urging  a  Joint  United 
States-Soviet    freeze   on   nuclear   weapons. 

■We  need  new  answers  for  the  eighties.""  he 
said,  "but  they  have  to  be  rooted  In  funda- 
mental values— equity,  fairness,  nondiscrim- 
ination."" After  going  through  the  list  of 
Issues  he  is  involved  in- and  with  Kennedy 
the  list  is  always  long— he  said  that  the  an- 
swers for  the  eighties  are  not  the  answers 
for  the  sixties  but  that  the  values  must 
remain  constant.  As  he  has  been  doing  for 
years,  he  has  been  holding  meetings  at  his 
home  in  McLean.  Virginia,  every  week  or 
two  with  experts  In  one  field  or  another, 
and  In  recent  weeks  he  has  held  them  on  In- 
dustrial policy,  on  human  resources  and  eco- 
nomics. He  declares  himself  ready  to  close 
out  some  federal  programs  and  put  others 
In  block  grants,  but  he  has  disdain  for 
Democrats  he  sees  running  away  from  their 
party's  roots.  Kennedy  does  not  go  on  the 
assumption  that  If  the  economy  comes  un- 
glued  the  country  will  turn  to  the  Demo- 
crats. He  says.  "'They  have  to  be  able  to  per- 


suade the  American  people  that  they  can 
govern,  and  govern  effectively." 

Walter  Mondale,  like  Kennedy,  stresses 
experience,  and,  like  Kennedy,  Is  more  com- 
fortable than  some  others  with  talking 
about  old  values.  He  Is  ready  to  allow  that 
some  things  went  too  far  under  the  Demo- 
crats. He  has  been  speaking  out  against  the 
Reagan  economic  policy,  the  budget  cuts 
"that  rob  us  of  our  future.""  He  has  been 
critical  of  the  Reagan  foreign  policy,  and  all 
the  rest.  But  he  has  found,  he  said,  that 
when  he  Is  asked  about  his  alternatives  and 
he  lists  them.  ""I  get  a  feeling  that  nobody"s 
listening— that  there's  something  unsatisfy- 
ing about  an  elghteen-polnt  program,  and 
that  the  debate  has  to  be  at  a  different 
level."  And  so  he  has  decided  to  take  the 
attack  to  Reagan  on  another  question.  "I 
think  we  should  begin  by  having  a  debate 
over  what  role  the  federal  government 
ought  to  play."'  he  said.  "I  find  that  the  lack 
of  discussion  of  that  leaves  people  cold,  and 
when  you  do  talk  about  it,  as  I  have  recent- 
ly, people  get  stirring.  Once  you  get  that 
going,  you  can  do  other  things.  We've  lift 
the  fundamentals  undebated.""  So  he  goes 
back  to  the  fundamentals— saying  that  our 
Founders  created  a  new  nation  not  Just  for 
the  common  defense  but  for  the  general 
welfare— and  attacks  Reagan's  "social  Dar- 
winism." He  has  his  specifics  on  taxes  and 
productivity  and  the  Pentagon  budget, 
energy,  the  envlrotmient.  Immigration,  fed- 
eralism, foreign  policy,  arms  control,  and  he 
cites  them,  but  he  has  concluded  that,  for 
all  the  press  talk  about  '"alternatives,"  this 
Isn't  what  people  want  to  hear  about  right 
now— or  not  before  the  broader  case  has 
been  made. 

Senator  John  Glenn.  i:>emocrat  of  Ohio, 
has  his  list  of  things  that  should  be  differ- 
ent, and  he  presents  himself  as  a  safe  man 
of  the  middle.  "But,"  he  said,  "when  you're 
out  speaking  right  now  people  are  so  fearful 
about  the  economy  that  you  have  to  address 
that."  On  the  Saturday  before  we  talked. 
Olenn  had  spoken  in  Topeka  and.  he  no- 
ticed, had  got  the  largest  hand  when  he  said 
that  the  President  could  no  longer  dodge  re- 
sponsibility for  what  was  happening  to  the 
economy. 

Robert  Strauss,  who  Insists  he  Is  not  Inter- 
ested in  the  Presidency,  and  Is  partly  be- 
lieved, said  that  the  problem  Is  that  the 
Democrats  haven't  yet  figured  out  how  to 
make  a  good  case.  "It's  not  a  question  of 
new  ideas,"  Strauss  said.  "It's  a  question  of 
old  goals  and  listing  goals  and  bringing 
those  goals  closer  to  reality.  Of  course  we 
regulated  too  much,  and  promised  too 
much;  we  have  to  figure  out  how  to  get  at  It 
more  effectively.  The  American  people  like 
Reagan's  goals,  but  they  don't  like  Reagan's 
programs.  They  don't  like  welfare  cheaters 
and  don't  want  the  government  on  their 
backs.  We  have  to  talk  about  how  we  can  fix 
these  things  without  throwing  out  the 
whole  programs.  There  were  a  lot  of  things 
wrong  with  the  F.B.I.,  but  we  didn't  throw 
out  the  F.B.I.  I  don't  think  that  we  ought  to 

feed  every ,  but  we  should  have  a  food 

stamp  program,  and  I'd  rather  feed  too 
many  than  too  few.  That's  what  I've  been 
telling  some  business  groups.  That's  the  sort 
of  thing  we  have  to  say." 

Alan  Cranston,  Democrat  of  California, 
and  the  Senate  Minority  Whip,  Is  toying 
with  a  Presidential  campaign.  Cranston  has 
long  worked  hard  on  Party  Issues  and  strat- 
egies—and fund-raising— within  the  Senate, 
and  wants  to  try  out  In  public.  His  themes 
are  much  the  same  as  the  others',  and  he 
proposes  that  the  Independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  be  removed. 


Senator  Gary  Hart,  Democrat  of  Colora- 
do, being  of  a  newer  generation  of  politi- 
cians than  most  of  the  other  possible  candi- 
dates, said  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
newer  generation  to  take  power.  Hart  Is  will- 
ing to  talk  about  what  programs  should  be 
preserved,  but.  like  others  with  whom  he 
has  Joined  up  In  a  sort  of  floating  seminar, 
he  would  clearly  prefer  to  talk  about  new 
subjects.  He  and  Bradley  and  Gephardt  and 
Wlrth  are  part  of  a  group  that  meets  fre- 
quently with  outside  experts.  Hart  said  he  Is 
convinced  that  the  Democrats,  In  their  ef- 
forts to  address  social  issues,  lost  the  initia- 
tive in  the  areas  of  economic  growth  and  na- 
tional defense.  He  also  believes  that  the  way 
to  the  White  House  is  to  frame  the  national 
agenda.  He  said,  "I  think  the  next  election 
win  go  to  the  pterson  who  has  the  best  Ideas, 
rooted  In  the  traditions  of  the  Party,  and 
understands  the  complexities  and  nuances 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  and  discusses 
the  Intellectual  strategies  In  some  new 
ways."  The  term  "neo-llberal"'  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Hart's  group,  but  Hart  rejects  it. 
and  so  does  Wlrth.  on  the  ground  that  It 
sounds  op[>ortunlstlc  and  apologetic.  Gep- 
hardt is  not  comfortable  with  the  term, 
either.  Bradley  says  that  he  would  prefer  to 
be  called  "a  Democratic  pluralist."'  Hart  has 
published  "Issue  papers"'  on  defense  and  on 
the  economy,  and  Is  working  on  one  on 
energy,  and  has  hit  on  the  strategy  of  offer- 
ing "Issues  support"  to  congressional  candi- 
dates. He  gives  them  his  papers  and  sends 
them  weekly  mailings  on  issues,  as  a  way  of 
helping  them,  building  credit,  establishing 
himself  as  a  candidate  of  ideas,  and  getting 
his  ideas  cited. 

Gephardt  and  Wlrth,  In  their  effort  to 
come  up  with  a  task-force  report  on  long- 
term  strategy,  have  focused  on  high  tech- 
nology, computers,  "the  Information  socie- 
ty." and  so  on.  They  and  their  like-minded 
colleagues  are  obviously  talking  about  Inter- 
esting things,  and  Important  things,  but 
they  run  the  risk  of  a  seeming  disjunction 
between  what  they  find  so  interesting  and 
what  is  troubling  the  public.  They  will  sit 
still  for  questions  about  how  to  get  from 
here  to  there  but  would  much  prefer  to 
think  and  talk  about  there.  This  group  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  some  members  as  "Atari  Demo- 
crats." Many  other  Democrats,  Including 
some  of  the  most  conventional  ones,  are  also 
concerned  about  how  to  protect  the  semi- 
conductor Industry  from  losing  out  to  the 
Japanese,  and  talk  of  the  need  to  train 
people  to  work  In  high-technology  indus- 
tries and  with  high-technology  products. 
They  have  met  with  experts  on  Japanese  In- 
dustry, and  several  have  gone  to  Japan. 
They  have  focused  on  small  business  as  the 
major  source  of  Innovation  and  creator  of 
jobs— and  they  cite  figures  that  are  not  as 
new,  or  undebatable,  as  they  seem  to  think. 
Democrats'  Interest  In  high  technology  and 
small  business  In  part  comes  from  their 
sense  of  the  need  to  get  on  with  the  new, 
and  In  part  It  Is  a  reaction  to  pressures  from 
the  high-technology  Industry  for  tax  credits 
and  other  Incentives  for  research  and  devel- 
opment (which  were  awarded  in  last  year's 
tax  bill),  and  for  protection.  And  in  part  it 
stems  from  an  eagerness  to  peel  away  from 
the  Republicans  the  campaign  contributions 
of  some  Industries  and  to  find  new  ways  to 
appeal  to  the  middle  class.  "Issues"  and  con- 
stituencies are  closely  related  subjects.  The 
paper  that  Wlrth  and  Gephardt  are  working 
on  has  gone  through  several  revisions, 
having  at  one  point  veered  toward  sounding 
as  If  it  were  suggesting  that  we  could  be  a 
nation  of  Route  128s  and  Silicon  Valleys, 
with  two  computers  In  every  garage. 


Other  Democrats  think  that  it  is  all  right 
if  the  search  for  the  new  goes  on.  as  long  as 
the  Party  does  not  adopt  what  one  terms 
"the  cult  of  the  new."  They  think  that  It  Is 
fine  for  the  Party  to  freshen  its  face,  and 
seem  modem,  but  they  are  not  convinced 
that  some  of  the  more  exotic  pursuits  have 
much  to  do  with  reaching  the  people  or  gov- 
erning the  country.  One  Democratic  leader, 
who  declined  to  be  named,  said  to  me,  "I 
thliUc  it  is  relevant  that  they  are  doing  it: 
I'm  not  sure  that  what  they  are  doing  Is  rel- 
evant." The  soul  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
not  In  microchips.  The  "information  socie- 
ty" doesn't  say  much  to  an  unemployed 
steelworker  in  Gary.  Indiana.  (I  talked  to 
one  young,  new  Democrat  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  about  the  Democratic  program,  and  he 
never  mentioned  the  current  unemployment 
or  the  fact  that  people  are  getting  hurt.) 
The  danger  of  Democrats'  rushing  excitedly 
from  meeting  to  meeting  with  experts  Is 
that  they  will  come  up  with  their  own 
Arthur  Laffer.  Some  of  the  populartzers 
that  they  read  make  It  all  sound  pretty 
easy.  Dale  Bumpers  said.  "We've  got  some 
good  thinkers  in  the  Democratic  Party  and 
some  g(x>d  thinkers  that  talk  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  But  those  ouUlde  people  don't 
have  a  comer  on  the  problem.  One  of  the 
things  that  worry  me  Is  that  some  of  these 
people  want  to  do  what  the  Reagan  crowd 
has  done,  and  that  Is  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath.  We  don't  want  to  walk  away 
from  the  past,  and  can't  avoid  the  hard 
work  of  sorting  out  the  past. " 

If  the  Democrats  can  get  beyond  their  fix- 
ations on  old  versus  new  and  past  versus 
future,  they  will  be  onto  something.  The  in- 
stinct that  tells  Democrats  that  they  must 
appear  new  and  fresh  Is  not  unfounded,  but 
it  can  lead  them  into  trendlines  and  un- 
rooted, untested  thoughts.  Some  of  the 
Party's  best  Ideas  are  old  ones,  and  need  re- 
newal. There  Is  also  the  danger  of  walking 
right  back  Into  the  special-Interest  state. 
There  is  plenty  around  to  refurbish  and 
renew  and  to  offer  the  country.  "I  don't 
want  new  Ideas,"  a  nonpartisan  friend  of 
mine  said  recently.  "I  want  sanity."  What 
the  people  want,  my  nonpartisan  friend 
said.  Is  "a  lean,  humane  government."  He 
added.  "Falmess  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  Steadi- 
ness In  foreign  policy  Is  not  a  new  Idea. 
Arms  control  Is  not  a  new  idea. "  The  Demo- 
crats are  going  through  a  healthy  process. 
And  for  so  many  politicians  to  find  time  to 
think  beyond  next  week  Is  unusuid.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  talent  within  the  Party.  Lack 
of  Ideas  Is  not  the  problem.  As  the  1984  elec- 
tion gets  nearer,  the  themes  and  the  rheto- 
ric win  be  better  defined,  and  some  people 
will  be  better  at  getting  across  than  others. 
And.  Just  as  In  1980,  how  they  fare  will  be 
determined  as  much  by  what  the  other 
fellow  does  and  says  as  by  what  they  do  and 
say— and  by  things  over  which  neither  has 
any  control.* 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET-TAX 
LIMITATION  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
added  my  name  to  the  list  of  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  the 
Balanced  Budget-Tax  Limitation  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  We  need  this 
amendment  for  two  crucial  reasons. 
First,  we  need  to  stop  those  who  would 
allow  burdensome  taxes  to  increase  in 
future  years  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
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Second,  we  need  to  give  Congress  the 
kind  of  discipline  which  will  be  essen- 
tial in  coming  years  to  hold  down  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  and  to 
protect  the  healthy  economy  which  we 
laid  the  groundwork  for  last  year. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  should  not  be 
the  goal  of  our  economic  policies.  Defi- 
cits are  only  the  symptoms  of  an  un- 
healthy economy.  Our  goal  should  In- 
stead be  to  create  a  vigorous,  healthy 
economy.  Balanced  budgets  will  result 
only  if  we  promote  economic  growth 
and  reduce  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  not  quite  a  year  ago. 
we  passed  an  economic  plan  which 
puts  into  place  exactly  the  kind  of 
policies  we  need  to  promote  this  eco- 
nomic growth.  Last  year.  It  appeared 
that  the  Congress  finally  agreed  that 
it  is  both  bad  policy  and  unfair  to 
permit  the  kind  of  silent  tax  increases 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  years. 
The  policies  of  past  years,  of  allowing 
revenues  to  increase,  ostensibly  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  but  in  reality  to  en- 
courage more  and  more  spending,  have 
clearly  not  worked.  I  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  fight  any  violation  of  the 
fundamental  tax  policies  we  passed 
last  year.  What  concerns  me  even 
more  than  current  threats  to  these 
policies  however,  is  how  we  can  pro- 
tect these  gains  made  in  the  Reagan 
economic  plan  so  they  are  not  eroded 
in  future  years.  Section  2  of  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  in- 
crease of  revenues  without  express  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress.  I  believe  this 
section  is  another  important  safeguard 
to  protect  these  gains. 

Mr.  President,  some  concerns  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  proper 
to  amend  the  Constitution  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  Include  this  amend- 
ment in  our  Constitution.  After  all. 
unjust  taxation,  as  we  have  all  learned 
in  grade  school,  is  the  fundamental 
reason  we  are  a  nation  today. 

Concern  have  also  been  raised  as  to 
the  role  of  the  courts  in  enforcement 
of  this  type  of  amendment.  Based  on 
the  hearing  testimony  and  extended 
discussions  on  this  point.  I  believe  it 
would  be  exceedingly  unlikely  for  the 
courts  to  Interfere.  Clearly,  such  inter- 
ference would  be  inconsistent  with 
constitutional  doctrine.  However,  I  do 
believe  this  is  such  a  sensitive  area 
that  additional  clarifying  language 
may  be  called  for.  I  may  propose  such 
language  when  the  bill  is  considered 
on  the  floor. 

This  amendment  will  have  immedi- 
ate and  long-term  effects.  The  busi- 
ness community,  which  has  experi- 
enced such  a  crisis  in  confidence  in 
recent  months,  should  view  this  reso- 
lution as  embodying  the  kind  of  stable, 
long-term  economic  policy  which  is 
needed  for  investment.  Further,  al- 
though some  level  of  deficit  spending 


may  be  necessary  in  the  near  term,  as 
pro-spending  policies  of  the  past  are 
phased  out.  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  will  be  a  tremendous  asset 
toward  maintaining  balanced  budgets 
In  future  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  particularly  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  and  Senator  Hatch  for 
their  work  on  this  resolution.  I  urge 
support  for  this  resolution  from  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  hope  that 
prompt  floor  consideration  of  this  res- 
olution is  possible.* 


JACK  WILUAMS.  NEW  PRESI- 
DENT OF  NATIONAL  RURAL 
UTILITIES  COOPERATIVE  FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Arkansan.  Mr.  Jack  Williams  of  Texar- 
kana.  who  has  recently  been  elected  to 
head  the  918-member  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Founded  in  1969.  the  CFC  is  a  non- 
profit cooperative  financing  institu- 
tion that  provides  its  member  systems 
with  an  independent  source  of  loan 
funds  as  a  supplement  to  loans  made 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  CFC  is  owned  entirely  by  its 
member  rural  electric  systems  that 
provide  electric  service  to  consumers 
in  predominately  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

Jack  Williams  comes  by  his  interest 
in  and  service  to  electric  cooperatives 
very  naturally.  His  father,  the  late  W. 
E.  Williams,  known  as  Mr.  Enunett  to 
his  many  friends,  was  an  incorporator 
of  the  Southwest  Arkansas  Electric 
Cooperative  and  served  as  its  first  and 
only  president  until  his  death  in  1973. 
Jack  was  named  to  the  board  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1974,  and  has  served  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer since  that  time. 

They  say  if  you  want  a  Job  done, 
then  find  a  busy  man  to  do  it.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  Jack  Williams. 
In  addition  to  his  Involvement  with 
the  CFC  and  REA,  he  is  a  director  and 
past  president  of  the  Arkansas  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  has  served  on 
the  national  board  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

He  has  also  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Soybean  Association,  the 
Arkansas  Fair  Association,  the  Four- 
State  Fair  Association,  the  Miller 
County  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Texarkana  National  Bank,  and  the 
Saint  James  School  Board. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Miller  County  Levy  Board  and  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Red 
River  Commission  Board,  the  Miller 
County  Farm  Bureau,  the  Arkansas 
Agricultural  Council,  the  Texarkana 
Chamber     of     Commerce,     and     the 


Southeastern  Pecan  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

He  is  in  the  middle  of  a  10-year  term 
on  the  University  of  Arkansas  Board 
of  Trustees. 

With  all  of  these  activities.  Jack 
would  find  time  to  practically  move  to 
Little  Rock  for  weeks  on  end  to  work 
as  my  legislative  assistant  when  I  was 
Governor  of  Arkansas. 

When  recognizing  Jack  Williams.  It 
is  also  important  to  recognize  those 
people  who  are  so  close  to  him  and 
who  are  willing  to  share  him  with  his 
community.  State,  and  country— his 
lovely  wife  Jean  and  his  children 
Whitney  and  Jackson. 

As  you  may  be  able  to  tell,  Mr.  P*resi- 
dent,  my  association  with  Jack  Wil- 
liams goes  back  a  long  way— to  our 
days  at  the  SAE  fraternity  house  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas— and  I 
hold  his  friendship  in  very  high 
regard. 

In  fact,  his  friendship,  support, 
advice  and  counsel,  over  the  years, 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
position  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
hold  today. 

I  hope  mv  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
wishing  Jack  well  as  he  undertakes 
this  new  responsibility  with  an  organi- 
zation that  means  so  much  to  the 
rural  citizens  of  this  Nation.* 


HELPING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Senators  an  editorial  by 
Marvin  Stone  entitled  "Should  We 
Cancel  Hope?"  from  the  March  29. 
1982,  edition  of  the  magazine  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

Mr.  Stone  examines  the  positive 
Impact  of  Federal  support  for  handi- 
capped children.  Mr.  Stone  reached 
conclusions  that  I  have  held  for  a  long 
time:  That  our  Investment  In  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  programs  and  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  are  investments  in  our 
future. 

Without  these  programs,  many  of 
our  handicapped  citizens  would  be  to- 
tally reliant  on  welfare.  With  the  pro- 
grams, we  are  able  to  help  many  of 
these  special  Individuals  become  tax- 
paying  citizens. 

I  recommend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  request  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Should  We  Cancel  Hope? 
By  Marvin  Stone 

The  school  sits  on  a  windy  hillside  20 
miles  from  town— a  row  of  minimal  cottages, 
a  dining  hall,  a  tool  shop,  a  gymnasium,  a 
building  for  classrooms,  and  a  small,  remod- 
eled farmhouse  that  serves  as  headquarters. 

It  looks  poor.  but.  In  the  things  that 
count.  It  Is  rich.  There,  some  45  of  the  coun- 
try's 9  million  troubled  teenagers  are  learn- 
ing hope,  where  none  existed  before,  and 
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trust  for  fellow  human  beings,  which  they 
had  tragically  lost. 

Authors  of  this  achievement  are  a  group 
of  totally  dedicated  specialists,  educated 
precisely  for  careers  in  rescuing  emotionally 
handlcapt>ed  young  people.  Timber  Ridge, 
operated  near  Winchester,  Va.,  by  the  Leary 
Educational  Foundation,  stands  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done.  But  Timber  Ridge 
is  one  of  fewer  than  100  such  schools  in  the 
U.S.  accredited  by  the  National  Association 
of  Private  Schools  for  Exceptional  Children. 
Timber  Ridge  and  its  kind,  instead  of  mul- 
tiplying to  fulfill  more  of  their  urgent  func- 
tion, might  disappear.  Two  federal  pro- 
grams from  which  the  states  dole  out  their 
operational  support  are  marked  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  plan  for  a  reduction  of 
about  30  percent.  The  educators  who  run 
Timber  Ridge  say  that  a  cut  of  such  size 
could  destroy  their  school.  It  is  important  to 
understand  what  would  be  lost. 

Contributing  Editor  Turner  Rose,  who  vis- 
ited Timber  Ridge  recently,  reports  that 
young  people  are  referred  there  by  school 
or  welfare  authorities  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  accommodated  in  their  home  com- 
munities. Most  have  blundered  into  trouble. 
Many,  if  not  accepted  by  Timber  Ridge, 
would  go  to  correctional  Institutions,  where 
the  things  they  might  learn  would  be  very 
different. 

Youths  accepted  there  are  those  who  are 
physically  able  and  possess  the  minds  to 
make  it  in  the  world.  They  arrive  to  rugged 
conditions:  "We  don't  promise  them  a  bed  of 
roses."  But  they  get  the  guidance  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  staff,  1  teacher  to  every  5  stu- 
dents. 

These  boys  and  young  men  now  dare  to 
entertain  ambitions.  Some  would  like  to  go 
to  college,  as  predecessors  have  done. 
Others  want  to  go  back  to  public  school. 
One  Is  aiming  for  the  Army,  and  experience 
In  computers.  One  would  be  a  mechanic  like 
his  brother.  One  sketches,  and  is  pointing 
toward  commercial  art.  One  hopes  to  earn 
money  for  classes  in  fashion  modeling;  if  he 
doesn't  realize  that  goal,  he  will  learn  a 
trade. 

They  have  learned  to  talk  about  the  trou- 
bles that  brought  them  to  Timber  Ridge: 
'It's  hard  to  be  a  kid,  especially  if  you  don't 
have  any  parents.  It's  hard  finding  anybody 
you  can  trust,  to  spill  your  guts  to."  This 
youth  and  the  others  si.y  they  have  found 
somebody  to  trust  at  Timber  Ridge.  An- 
other confides  that,  back  home,  "the  others 
picked  on  me  in  school.  I  fought  back  and 
got  in  trouble."  Some  have  parents  in  Jail, 
some  have  been  on  drugs.  But  nearly  all 
who  have  been  at  Timber  Ridge  for  a  while 
believe  they  can  put  those  problems  behind 
them  now. 

Public  funds  pay  only  for  tuition.  For  a 
minimum  plant  and  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment, such  schools  as  Timber  Ridge  have  to 
rely  on  gifts  of  money  and  goods.  But  the  fi- 
nancial balance  sheet  on  education  of  the 
handicapped  in  general  might  be  better  un- 
derstood in  the  light  of  recent  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee.  Concern- 
ing a  typical  recipient  of  aid: 

"His  specialness  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $44,000  so  far.  ...  By  getting  the  help 
he  needs  now,  he  will  not  later  need  SSI, 
special  housing,  food  stamps,  medicaid.  .  .  . 
He  will  pay  taxes,  probably  at  least  $80,000 
worth  if  he  worked  for  40  years  at  a  mini- 
mum wage.  .  .  .  And  society  will  realize  an 
additional  saving,  4  million  dollars,  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  institutionalizing  a  handicapped 
person  for  life." 

So,  in  the  national  picture  and  the  long 
view,  where  does  the  better  choice  lie?  Well 
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over  half  the  members  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  have  signed  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  asking  restoration  of  the  aid  that 
would  save  the  schools  like  Timber  Ridge.* 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW 
CHIEF  FOR  THE  SOIL  CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Norman  Berg,  Chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Is  to  be 
announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Berg  started  his  career  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  In  1943. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  served  in  many 
positions  both  In  the  field  and  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Berg's  experience, 
commitment,  and  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  a  professional  conservationist 
are  consistent  with  the  background  of 
his  predecessors. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Nation's 
farmers  have  benefited  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service's  tradition  of 
professionalism. 

I  have  learned  with  regret  that  the 
administration  proposes  to  end  this 
tradition  of  professionalism  by  ap- 
pointing someone  as  Mr.  Berg's  succes- 
sor, who  has  very  little  conservation 
experience.  Others  share  my  concern. 

Two  of  our  colleagues.  Senator 
Jepsen,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  and  Senator  Mel- 
CHER  have  written  to  Secretary  Block 
asking  him  to  continue  the  tradition 
of  having  someone  with  extensive  con- 
servation experience  hold  this  impor- 
tant position. 

I  encourage  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  seriously  consid- 
er the  advice  offered  by  my  colleagues. 
If  that  advice  is  not  heeded,  I  hope 
this  incident  does  not  set  a  precedent 
for  the  politlcizatlon  of  positions  that 
have  been  held  by  career  professionals 
in  previous  administrations.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  In  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  In  the  act,  those  In 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  Information  Is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 


referred  to  In  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Room  4229  Dirksen  Building. 
The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Woihington,  D.C..  March  «,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00417/82ct. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  SenaU.  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Amvs  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-44  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Israel  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $47  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Ahmann, 
Lieutenant  Qenerxil,  USAF. 

Transmittal  No.  82-44 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)  Prospective  purchaser:  Israel 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUioiu 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $43 

Other 4 

Total 47 

'  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Amu  Resulalions 
(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Two  hundred  Improved-HAWK  air 
defense  missiles  and  support. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (XQR) 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  8,  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

ISRAEL— IMPROVED-HAWK  MISSILES 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  200  Improved-HAWK  (I- 
HAWK)  air  defense  missiles  and  support  at 
an  estimated  co.st  of  $47  million. 

This  proposed  sale  is  consistent  with  the 
United  States  policy  of  ensuring  that  Israel 
has  the  means  to  defend  Itself  within  secure 
borders  should  it  become  necessary. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  requested 
these  missiles  to  supplement  its  current 
level  of  supply,  ensuring  an  adequate  war 
reserve  and  adequate  missiles  for  annual 
training  requirements. 

The  acquisition  of  these  missiles  by  the  Is- 
raeli military  forces  would  not  have  an  ap- 
preciable impact  on  the  balance  of  forces  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  for  this  missile  is 
the  Raytheon  Corporation  of  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Imple..ientation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
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Oovemment    or    contractor    personnel    to 
Isrsel. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DzratsE  Secukity  Assistanci  Acenct. 

Wathinoton,  D.C..  March  IS,  1$82. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00204/82ct. 

Hon.  Chaklxs  H.  Peiict. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C. 
Deah  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requlremenU  of  Section  3<»<b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-48  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $426  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Jamis  H.  AHMAinf. 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF. 

Traksmittal  No.  82-48 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  38(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Egypt. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUiont 

Major  defense  equipment  > ....... (350 

Other 78 

Total 426 

<  As  Included  in  the  VS.  Munitions  Ust.  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Amu  Reculalions 
(ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Two  hundred  and  twenty  M60A3 
tanks  with  tank  thermal  sights  and  smoke 
grenade  launchers.  23  M88A1  tank  recovery 
vehicles,  communications  equipment,  basic 
load  and  training  ammunition,  support 
equipment,  spare  parts,  training,  and  re- 
quired services. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UDV. 
UDW.  UDX.  UDY.  and  UEA). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(v1)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Tanks— Included  In 
report  for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 
M88A1— Case  not  Included  In  Section  38 
report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  IS.  1982. 

POUCY  JUSnPICATION 

BCTPT— lt«0A3  TAinCS  AND  MSSAl  TANK 

RECOVERY  VEHICLES 

The  (jovemment  of  Egypt  (OOE)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  220  M60A3  tanks 
with  tank  thermal  sights  and  smoke  gre- 
nade launchers.  23  M88A1  tank  recovery  ve- 
hicles, communications  equipment,  basic 
load  and  training  ammunition,  support 
equipment,  spare  parts,  training,  and  re- 
quired services  art  an  estimated  cost  of  $426 
million. 

The  proposed  sale  is  consistent  with  the 
American  foreign  policy  and  national  securi- 
ty objectives  of  assisting  the  OOE  in  its  pro- 
gram of  modernizing  its  armed  forces  so 
that  It  may  provide  for  its  own  security  and 
self-defense  and  contribute  to  regional  secu- 
rity and  stability.  A  strong  and  independent 


Egypt  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  and  resist  incur- 
sions of  Soviet  client  states  in  the  region. 

The  OOE  will  use  these  M60A3  tanks  and 
M88A1  tank  recovery  vehicles  to  replace  a 
like  number  of  aging  Soviet-origin  vehicles 
that  are  becoming  obsolescent  and  unmain- 
tainable because  of  the  non-availability  of 
spare  parts.  This  Is  part  of  a  large-scale  mili- 
tary modernization  program  that  has  in- 
cluded the  purchase  of  439  M60A3  tanks 
and  86  M88A1  tank  recovery  vehicles  prior 
to  this  request. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  of  Warren.  Michigan,  for  the 
tanks  and  the  Bowen-McLaughlln-York 
Company  of  York.  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
tank  recovery  vehicles. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  a  small  number  of  U.S. 
Oovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to 
assist  in  the  delivery  of  these  tanks  to 
Egypt. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Detense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C., 
March  23.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to: 
I-00103/82ct. 
Hon.,  C^harles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-29,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $S7  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
that  this  action  Is  consistent  with  Section 
620C(b)  of  that  sUtute. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Licon, 

Acting  Director, 

Transmittal  No.  82-29 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(t)  Prospective  purchaser:  Turkey. 
(ID  ToUl  estimated  value: 

MiUioru 

Major  defense  equipment ' $0 

Other „ 57 

Total 57 

<  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Modernization  of  13  Ground  Control 
Approach  (OCA)  Radars  which  will  include 
equipment  to  modify  existing  tube-type 
OCA  Radars  to  provide  maximum  solid- 
state  circuitry  for  Precision  Approach 
Radars,  Airport  Surveillance  Radars,  and 
associated  sut>systems:  installation  of  new 
BEIACON/IFF.  air  conditioning,  and  radios: 
and  reconditioning  of  equipment  and  anten- 
nas. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force 
(DAG). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 


(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(viii)  Date  Report  DUvered  to  Congress: 
March  23,  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

turkey— ground  control  approach  (oca) 
radar  modernization  program 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  modernization  of  13  OCA  Radars  which 
will  include  equipment  to  modify  existing 
tube-type  OCA  Radars  to  provide  maximum 
solid-state  circuitry  for  Precision  Approach 
Radars.  Airport  Surveillance  Radars,  and 
associated  subsystems:  installation  of  new 
BEACON/IFF.  air  conditioning,  and  radios: 
and  reconditioning  of  equipment  and  anten- 
nas at  an  estimated  cost  of  $57  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey  In  fulfillment  of  Its 
NATO  obligations:  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  Interoperabil- 
ity; and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the  West- 
em  Alliance. 

Turkey  needs  this  modernization  program 
to  maintain  the  operation  of  Turkish  Air 
Force  systems  of  United  States  origin.  The 
OCA  Radar  modernization  program  will  be 
provided  In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  on  use  and  transfer  provided 
for  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as 
embodied  in  the  terms  of  sale.  The  sale  will 
not  adversely  affect  either  the  military  bal- 
ance In  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encour- 
age a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  and  services 
will  be  from  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
and  the  many  contractors  providing  similar 
items  and  services  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  representatives 
to  Turkey. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Under  Secretary  op  State  For  Se- 
curity Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology, 

Washington.  March  IS.  1982. 
Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  De- 
partment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision 
to  Turkey  of  the  modernization  of  13 
Ground  Control  Approach  radars  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Principles  contained  in  section 
620(b)  of  the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
which  such  Justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

James  L.  Buckley. 

Detense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  March  23.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00200/82ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36<b)  of  the 
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Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-49  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Korea  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $81  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 


Transmittal  No.  82-49 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Korea, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 


Major  defense  equipment ' 
Other 


AfiUionj 

$62 

19 


Total 81 

'  As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(Ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Twenty-six  AN/TPQ-36  mortar  locat- 
ing radars  with  related  support  equipment 
and  services. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (WZB). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  congress: 
March  23,  1982. 


Policy  Justification 
korea— an/tpq-3e  radars 

The  Government  of  Korea  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  26  AN/TPQ-36  radars  with 
related  support  equipment  and  services  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $81  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  l>een  and  continues  to  be 
an  Important  force  for  modernization  and 
progress  In  eastern  Asia.  The  sale  of  this 
equipment  and  support  will  enhance  deter- 
rence and  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. 

The  purchase  of  the  radars  and  support 
will  provide  the  Korean  Army  an  automated 
capability  for  locating  hostile  mortars.  As 
such.  It  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
Korean  counter-mortar  fire. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  he  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corporation  of  Pullerton,  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  two  U.S.  Government  or 
contractor  representatives  to  Korea,  for  15 
days  to  provide  quality  assurance. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  ^3.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-20042/82. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing   herewith   Transmittal   No.    82-50   and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $1.4  billion.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon. 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-50 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Egypt, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Billionj 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $0.8 

Other 0.6 


The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Port  Worth, 
Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  a  modest  number  of  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Egypt  to  assist  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  in 
achieving  self-sufficiency  in  operating  and 
maintaining  these  aircraft. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


Total. 


1.4 

'  As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Forty  F-16  tactical  fighter  aircraft 
with  40  AN/ALQ-131  Electronic  Counter- 
measure  pods,  initial  spare  parts  and  sup- 
port equipment,  depot  repair  capability.  15 
spare  engrines,  ancillary  support,  and  train- 
ing. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SPA 
and  -JTBR). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1981. 

(viii)  I>ate  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  23.  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

EGYPT— F-16  aircraft 

The  Oovemment  of  Egypt  (OOE)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  40  F-16  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  with  40  AN/ALQ-131  Elec- 
tronic Countermeasure  pods,  initial  spare 
parts  and  supporting  equipment,  depot 
repair  capability.  15  spare  engines,  ancillary 
support,  and  training  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1.4  billion. 

The  proposed  sale  supports  the  American 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  objec- 
tives of  assisting  the  GOE  in  its  program  of 
modernizing  its  armed  forces  so  that  it  may 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  self-defense 
and  contribute  to  regional  security  and  sta- 
bility. A  strong  and  independent  Egypt  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  and  resist  incursions  of  the 
Soviet  client  states  in  the  region. 

The  (30E  will  use  these  F-16  aircraft  to 
replace  aging  Soviet-origin  equipment  that 
is  becoming  obsolescent  and  unmaintainable 
because  of  the  nonavailability  of  spare 
parts.  This  is  the  second  request  to. acquire 
F-16  aircraft;  40  were  previously  purchased. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 


RAMSEY  CLARK 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  be  100  percent  sure  who 
America's  friend  and  foes  are— at 
home  or  abroad.  But  there  are  ways  to 
tell  the  'good  guys"  from  the  "bad 
guys." 

For  more  than  a  decade,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  has  been  the  Ramsey 
Clark  litmus  test.  When  the  former 
Attorney  General  goes  abroad  on  a 
"fact-finding"  mission  and  returns  to 
sing  the  same  old  tune  about  discover- 
ing another  bunch  of  "reformers"  who 
do  not  mean  us  any  harm,  you  can  be 
sure  we  are  dealing  with  enemies  who 
are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  this 
Nation— and  the  welfare  of  their  own 
people. 

Ramsey  Clark  has  developed  an 
almost  uncanny  ability  to  defend  the 
indefensible  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  On  two  of  his  famous  "fact-find- 
ing" missions,  Clark  discovered  that 
North  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Iran's  AyatoUah  Khomeini  were  "good 
guys."  Now  that  he  has  returned  from 
Nicaragua  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Sandinistas,  can  anyone  still  doubt 
that  they  are  foes  of  the  United  States 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  freedom  in  Central  America? 

Mr.  President,  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  very  perceptive  editorial 
on  Ramsey  Clark's  latest  escapades 
which  was  recently  published  in  the 
Idaho  Press  Tribune.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  this  fine  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Put  Clark  to  Rest 

It's  time  to  relegate  Ramsey  Clark  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  he  can 
rest  comfortably  with  the  rest  of  the  dino- 
saurs. 

Clark,  you  may  remember,  first  became  a 
national  figure  as  United  States  attorney 
general  during  the  Lyndon  Johnson  admin- 
istration. It  wasn't  until  he  left  office  in 
1969  that  Clark  really  made  a  name  for  him- 
self, as  a  critic  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Apparently  overpowered  by  the  pull  of 
the  peace  and  love  movement  of  the  late 
'60s,  Clark  followed  Jane  Fonda  and  other 
radicals  to  Hanoi  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Radio  Hanoi  later  broadcast  an  inter- 
view in  which  Clark  condemned  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  by  the  U.S.  while 
praising  the  "justice  and  equality  "  of  the 
communist  North  Vietnam  government. 

Then  for  a  number  of  years  the  world  got 
along  without  Clark.  He  surfaced  again  in 
1980  when  he  claimed  to  be  a  close  friend  of 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  dashed  off  to 
Iran  to  use  his  influence  to  free  the  Ameri- 
can hostages.  Clark  was  probably  a  little 
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embarrassed  when  Khomeini  wouldn't  let 
him  in  the  country.  He  did,  however,  hold  a 
press  conference  to  tell  the  world  about  the 
merits  about  the  new  Iranian  government. 
He  was  further  embarrassed  when  the  won- 
derful Iranian  government  started  brutally 
executing  thousands  of  so-called  "traitors" 
without  any  attempt  to  give  the  victims  fair 
trials. 

Now  we've  heard  from  Clark  again.  This 
time  he  headed  for  Nicaragua  on  a  "fact- 
finding" mission  to  let  Americans  luiow  how 
great  the  Marxist  rulers  of  that  country 
really  are.  He  came  back  saying  the  stories 
of  persecution  of  natives  and  government 
aid  to  rebels  in  nearby  El  Salvador  Just 
couldn't  be  true. 

Clark  said  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
nice  guys.  The  ink  wasn't  dry  on  the  treaty 
ending  the  Vietnam  conflict  when  troops 
from  the  country  made  their  move  to  take 
over  their  southern  neighbor.  Thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  apparently  didn't  believe 
Clark  because  they  fled  their  country.  Refu- 
gees continue  to  leave  with  stories  of  whole- 
sale oppression  and  brutality. 

Clark  said  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  was 
really  a  fairly  nice  fellow.  We're  sure  that 
there  are  a  great  many  widows  and  orphans 
In  Iran  who  will  be  happy  to  hear  that. 

Now  Clark  is  telling  us  the  Nicaraguan 
leadership  is  composed  of  "nice  guys"  who 
really  want  to  be  our  friends.  Given  his  pre- 
vious track  record  in  finding  "nice  guys," 
we'll  leave  it  to  the  American  public  to 
make  a  Judgment.* 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REAGAN 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
midst  of  discussions  of  macroeconomic 
theory  and  alternative  Federal  budg- 
ets, we  run  the  risk  of  not  recognizing 
the  impact  of  our  decisions  on  a 
person-by-person  basis.  1  luiow  that 
President  Reagan  has  said  that  the 
media  Is  already  focusing  too  much  on 
the  individual  impact  of  his  economic 
policies.  But  in  Michigan,  where  un- 
employment exceeds  16  percent,  it  is 
impossible  to  hide  from  the  effects  of 
his  program  and  the  individual  hard- 
ships which  it  has  caused. 

The  President  is  fond  of  citing  let- 
ters of  support  for  his  economic  pro- 
gram as  a  way  to  refute  critics  who  say 
that  people  are  being  hurt.  That  is 
why  I  thought  that  he  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  would  be  Interest- 
ed in  reading  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  one  of  my  constituents.  It 
shows  a  typical  good,  hardworking 
American— the  type  of  person  who 
President  Reagan  likes  to  say  has 
made  this  country  great— being 
crtished  imder  the  weight  of  current 
economic  policies.  I  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  know  that  South  Succotash  is 
all  over  this  country,  and  millions  are 
suffering. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dkar  Semator  Levin:  What  I  see  happen- 
ing to  our  country  fills  me  with  a  fear  I've 
never  before  experienced:  a  dreadful  fear 
and  an  ever-growing  anger  for  which  I  have 
no  outlet.  I  feel  trapped  and  I'm  ready  to 
fight  back. 

I  was  raised  to  be  a  hard-working  Ux- 
paying,  law-abiding.  American  citizen.  I've 


raised  my  three  sons  by  the  same  principles. 
Now  I'm  wondering  if  I've  only  been  foolish. 

I  feel  we're  all  t>een  used,  lied  to.  and 
cheated— duped,  if  you  will,  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment. Freedom  and  Justice  for  all?  The 
American  dream?  Where  have  they  gone? 

Your  voting  record  shows  your  under- 
standing of  the  real  world.  You  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  few  politicians  in  Washington 
who  is  actually  aware  of  the  true  economic 
situation  that  exists  in  our  area.  You  have 
my  vote,  now  I'm  asking  for  your  advice. 

As  you  are  a  busy  man,  I  have  eliminated 
my  questions  and  comments  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Tampering  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act: 

2.  Unfair  taxation  of  the  Amish  for  the 
"common  good"; 

3.  Tax  exempt  status  for  a  bigoted  institu- 
tion like  Bob  Jones  University: 

4.  Changing  the  quota  system  for  minori- 
ties and  women; 

5.  Sacrificing  our  social  programs  In  favor 
of  defense; 

6.  Untaxed  unregulated  foreign  imports, 
putting  Americans  out  of  work; 

7.  Unfair  In'erest  rates,  unjust  tax  breaks: 

8.  The  whole  question  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  Central  America. 

I  will  instead  address  myself  to  one  single 
issue— dairy  products. 

I  don't  pretend  to  t>e  brilliant,  but  if  our 
government  is  paying  the  dairy  farmers  for 
"over-production,"  then  spending  10-million 
dollars  per  month  to  store  it  so  that  the 
consumer's  price  doesn't  fall  too  low— are  we 
not,  in  fact,  paying  three  separate  times  for 
the  same  product?  Now  that  Washington 
has  decided  to  distribute  cheese  to  the 
needy,  are  we  not  going  to  pay  once  again 
for  the  distribution  of  that  same  product? 
That  is  goverrunent-controlled  inflation 
unless  I'm  terribly  misinformed  or  quite 
stupid. 

I  was  upset  about  the  Polish  government 
raising  food  prices  for  their  people.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me  that  our  government  is  doing 
essentially  the  same  to  us.  Washington 
hasn't  declared  martial-law  and  attracted 
media  attention,  but  I'll  be  damned  if  the 
end  result  Isn't  the  same.  Whether  by  an 
armed-gunman,  or  a  pickpocket— you've 
still  l)een  victimized;  robbed. 

The  gap  between  Communism  and  Democ- 
racy Is  closing  rapidly,  and  a  lot  of  us  are 
being  squeezed  to  death  in  the  process. 

We  are  middle-American,  white,  aged  38 
and  47,  with  three  teenaged  sons  and  a  dog. 
Just  working  class  people.  We  have  t>ought 
American,  dialed  down,  cut  down,  tightened 
our  belts,  and  gone  without.  We've  never 
even  had  a  vacation. 

The  result  is  that  both  my  husband  and  I 
are  unemployed.  We  lost  our  American- 
made  Ford  Fairmont  which  my  husband 
helped  build.  Our  utilities  have  gone  up  and 
we  can  barely  afford  to  buy  groceries,  or  the 
gasoline  to  get  to  the  supermarket.  We  cant 
send  our  boys  to  college.  We  are  faced  with 
the  real  possibility  of  losing  our  home— ev- 
erything. 

Freedom  and  Justice  for  all?  The  Ameri- 
can dream?  Send  my  sons  to  fight  for  an  op- 
pressed people  in  El  Salvador?  Aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador? No.  We  are  t>ecoming  the  oppressed, 
the  needy. 

I'm  giving  you  my  vote.  Now  you  give  me 
some  words  of  wisdom  to  comfort  the  proud 
man  in  the  next  room  who's  worked  for  20 
years  for  nothing;  the  man  who  is  on  the 
verge  of  tears  because  another  $30.00  has 
been  deducted  from  his  sut>check  to  pay 
back  TRA.  Money  to  the  government— 
always— money  to  the  govenunent,  and  we 
aren't  even  eligible  for  the  "free  "  cheese. 


Thank  you  for  your  time.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  E>efense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  two  such  notifications 
have  been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  no- 
tifications at  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229. 
Dirksen  Building. 

DcTENSE  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  12.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-00441/82ct. 
Or.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.    Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  tie  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Ahmann, 

Oi  rector. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Acency, 

Washington.  D.C.  March  12.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-OO505/82ct. 

Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.    Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations.    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  t>e  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 


The  E>epartment  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

James  H.  Ahmann, 

Director.* 


SARBANES  SUPPORTS  VOLUN- 
TEER FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  RESCUE  SQUADS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  great  admiration 
for  the  tremendous  service  being  pro- 
vided in  Maryland  and  throughout  the 
country  by  the  members  of  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  rescue 
squads.  The  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  these  organizations  deserve 
our  utmost  respect  and  gratitude. 
They  volimteer  their  time  and  energy 
imder  demanding  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous circumstances  to  provide  the 
vital  emergency  services  on  which  the 
rest  of  us  depend,  and  which  we  too 
often  take  for  granted. 

These  emergency  services  are  a  basic 
necessity  in  every  community,  and  it  is 
Important  that  Government  provide 
the  incentives  and  technical  support 
necessary  to  insure  that  volunteer  or- 
ganizations continue  to  be  able  to  do 
their  job. 

I  am  concerned  that  proposals  being 
made  by  the  current  administration  in 
a  number  of  areas  are  undercutting 
the  limited  but  important  role  played 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  sup- 
porting those  directly  involved  in  pro- 
viding firefighting  and  emergency 
medical  services.  These  concerns  in- 
clude: 

The  President's  recommended 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration. I  have  written  a  letter 
opposing  this  proposal  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies.  As  I  indicated  in  that  letter, 
the  Fire  Administration  has  provided 
a  broad  range  of  useful  services  to 
l(x;al  fire  departments  and  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  dramatic  re- 
duction In  loss  of  life  due  to  fire  since 
1974.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  USFA  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness or  is  no  longer  needed.  National- 
ly, some  8.700  people  die  and  300.000 
more  are  injured  in  fires  each  year,  to- 
gether with  $21  billion  in  property 
damage.  The  services  provided  by  the 
USFA  include  the  important  function 
of  evaluating  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation about  new  techniques,  trends, 
and  problems  of  interest  to  firefight- 
ers. Most  fire  departments  are  too 
busy  with  their  primary  functions  to 
collect  and  evaluate  such  information 
themselves.  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
provide  sufficient  funding  to  allow  the 
USFA  to  continue  its  important  work. 

The  administration  proposes  to 
transfer  the  public  safety  of ficers  ben- 
efits (PSOB)  program  from  the  Law 


Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (LEAA).  where  it  has  been  well 
administered  for  6  years,  to  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  and  Research 
Statistics  (OJARS).  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  original  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  PSOB,  I  have  written  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  underscore  my 
concern  that,  in  spite  of  the  transfer 
from  LEAA,  the  PSOB  program  con- 
tinue to  receive  both  the  staff  and 
funding  resources  necessary  to  process 
claims  efficiently  and  to  pay  full  bene- 
fits. I  have  also  cosponsored  legislation 
to  broaden  the  eligibility  for  the 
PSOB  death  benefit  to  include  fami- 
lies of  public  safety  officers  who  die 
from  conditions  or  stress  related  to  a 
single  incident.  The  standard  current- 
ly includes  only  those  whose  death  is  a 
"direct  and  proximate  result"  of  the 
incident. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
implementation  of  a  section  of  last 
year's  Ek:onomic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
which  provides  that  the  interest  on 
notes,  bonds,  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  qualified  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments be  tax  exempt.  In  my  view, 
the  Congress  clearly  intended  that 
this  provision  apply  to  volimteer  orga- 
nizations providing  either  firefighting 
or  emergency  medical  services.  It  is  my 
understanding,  however,  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  preparing 
regulations  which  interpret  the  law  as 
applying  only  to  fire  departments  and 
not  to  volunteer  rescue  squads.  I  have 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  requesting  that 
the  committee  review  this  situation 
with  the  IRS  and,  if  necessary,  incor- 
porate whatever  technical  changes 
may  be  required  to  make  clear  Con- 
gress' intention  that  volimteer  rescue 
squads  qualify  for  tax-exempt  interest 
on  their  obligations.  I  am  also  working 
with  the  Marylsmd  Volunteer  Fire- 
men's Association  to  insure  that  indi- 
vidual fire  companies  understand  and 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  qualify  as 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organizations 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Tax  Code 
if  they  elect  to  do  so. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist 
these  efforts  to  undermine  the  limited 
but  essential  Federal  role  in  support- 
ing this  country's  highly  effective 
system  of  volunteer  fire  departments 
and  rescue  squads.« 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ARCHBISHOP  ROMERO'S  DEATH 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago  today  a  horrified  world  wit- 
nessed the  brutal  assassination  of  Sal- 
vadoran  Archbishop  Oscar  A.  Romero, 
as  he  offered  Mass  in  San  Salvador.  It 
is  with  great  sadness  and  with  deep 
concern  that  we  remember  this  tragic 
event  and  ponder  the  course  of  events 
in  El  Salvador  since  that  time. 

Hardly  a  Salvadoran  family  has  re- 
mained untouched  by  the  tragedy  of 


that  civil  strife,  with  almost  30,000 
dead  in  2  years  and  over  one-tenth  of 
the  population  made  homeless. 

Archbishop  Romero  spoke  out  force- 
fully against  the  killing  of  the  Salva- 
doran people  at  the  hands  of  the  oli- 
garchy and  its  henchmen  seeking  to 
maintain  an  unjust  social  order.  Sever- 
al times  he  urged  the  United  States  to 
discontinue  its  military  support  of  the 
ruling  junta,  t)ecause  he  believed  that 
outside  arms  supplies  would  only  pro- 
long the  violence  in  that  war-torn 
country. 

Archbishop  Romero  knew  that  he 
might  be  killed  for  his  courageous 
stand  in  defense  of  his  people.  Before 
he  was  murdered  the  Archbishop  said: 

As  a  Salvadoran,  I  am  obliged  by  divine 
law  to  give  my  life  for  those  I  love,  for  the 
entire  Salvadoran  people.  Including  those 
Salvadorans  who  threaten  to  assassinate 
me.  If  they  should  go  so  far  as  to  carry  out 
their  threats,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  now 
offer  my  blood  to  God  for  Justice  and  the 
resurrection  of  El  Salvador. 

As  we  commemorate  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero's life  and  witness  for  his  people, 
all  Americans  should  ponder  deeply 
the  present  course  of  the  American 
policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

The  only  viable  solution  to  the  con- 
flict must  be  a  complete  cease-fire  and 
a  comprehensive  negotiated  settle- 
ment between  the  Salvadoran  junta 
and  the  opposition.  In  this  context  I 
welcome  and  support  the  proposals 
made  by  Mexican  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo.  who  has  offered  to  use  his  good 
offices  and  the  resources  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  bring  the  parties  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  and  to  promote  a  re- 
gional solution  to  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador  and  throughout  Central 
America.  On  March  18,  I  cosponsored 
a  joint  resolution  in  support  of  these 
objectives,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senators  Hattielo,  Weicker, 
and  EIagleton. 

Let  us  heed  the  appeal  of  Archbish- 
op Romero,  who  called  for  an  end  to 
the  killing  and  suffering  caused  by 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  Let  us  join  in 
working  for  peace  and  reconciliation 
in  a  country  too  long  torn  by  violence 
and  destruction.* 


A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  IS  IN  OUR 
NATION'S  BEST  DEFENSE, 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY  INTEREST 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  163 
for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  followed 
by  major  and  stabilizing  nuclear  re- 
ductions. That  same  day.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  called  our  reso- 
lution "not  only  bad  defense  and  bad 
national  security  policy,"  but  "bad 
arms  control  policy  as  well." 

Last  Monday,  March  21,  three  distin- 
guished former  Goverrunent  and  mili- 
tary officials  presented  testimony  to  a 
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public  forum  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution.  With  in- 
valuable experience  in  defense,  intelli- 
gence, and  diplomacy,  they  explained 
why  they  have  endorsed  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  Initiative  and  why  it  is  not 
only  good  defense  policy,  but  good  na- 
tional security  and  good  arms  control 
policy  as  well. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball,  who  has  been  involved  in 
the  issues  of  diplomacy  and  United 
States-European  relations  for  the 
entire  postwar  era,  told  us  that  "a 
freeze  is  an  essential  first  step."  and 
"its  major  value  lies  in  providing  a 
starting  point  for  the  more  fundamen- 
tal process  of  phased  reductions."' 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  Davles  spoke 
from  over  three  decades  of  experience 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Development  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  command- 
er of  carrier  divisions  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  assist- 
ant director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency:  "The  Ken- 
nedy-Hatfield resolution  that  you 
have  introduced  for  consideration  in 
both  Houses  seems  to  me  to  call  for 
the  only  rational  approach  to  nuclear 
weapons." 

Dr.  Herbert  Scoville— former  Deputy 
Director  for  Research.  Science,  and 
Technology  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  former  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  experts  in  the  field  of 
verification  in  the  country— made 
clear  that  our  proposals  are  adequate- 
ly verifiable:  'In  sum.  the  key  ele- 
ments of  any  freeze  or  reductions 
agreement  that  might  be  negotiated 
can  be  adequately  verified  without  a 
requirement  for  intrusive  and  unac- 
ceptable procedures." 

The  statements  presented  by  these 
distinguished  Americans  all  provide 
compelling  testimony  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
pursue  a  mutual  freeze  and  major  re- 
ductions in  their  nuclear  arsenals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
texts  of  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Ball.  Admiral  Davies,  and  Dr.  Scoville 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statements  follow: 

Statememt  op  Oborci  W.  Ball 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  Resolution  la  an 
effort  to  Impress  on  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  unless  we  change  our  cur- 
rent nuclear  policy  we  have  Utile  hope  of 
avoiding  a  nucletu-  catastrophe  beyond  all 
human  Imaginings.  Our  government's  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  weapons  has.  for  a  long 
while,  been  unrealistic— reflecting  the  spec- 
ulations of  nuclear  theoreticians  whose 
logic-choppUig  has  been  useJ  to  Justify  an 
accelerating  nuclear  arms  race.  Now  we  are 
approaching  the  point  of  no  return. 

In  government  circles  one  hears  increas- 
ing expressions  of  dangerous  nonsense 
which  thoughtful  men  and  women  had 
ruled  out  years  ago— that  we  should  regard 
nuclear  bombs  as  potential  weapons  of  war 
and  not  merely  of  deterrence  and  prepare 
our    tactics    accordingly;    that    short-    or 


medium-range  missiles  could  be  fired  with- 
out necessarily  triggering  a  full-scale  nucle 
ar  exchange:  that.  If  we  were  all  to  burrow 
like  moles  under  the  ground,  many  of  us 
could  still  survive  a  nuclear  war.  (though 
why  anyone  would  want  to  is  by  no  means 
clear);  and  finally,  that,  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent himself  has  said,  nuclear  wars  may  be 
"wlnnable." 

Meanwhile  we  pursue  the  false  god  of  nu- 
clear equality  (which  for  all  too  many 
means  nuclear  superiority)  demonstrating 
by  dubious  slelght-of-hand  with  numbers 
that  we  are  dangerously  far  behind  In  nucle- 
ar arms.  Some  even  look  through  a  "window 
of  vulnerability"  as  through  a  glass  darkly. 
The  scholastics  have  devised  a  vocabulary  of 
their  own  which  obscures  thought  more 
than  expresses  it  and  not  only  does  that  vo- 
cabulary need  careful  scrutiny  but  we'must 
challenge  the  intentions  of  the  speakers. 
When  Administration  officials  proclaim 
that  arms  control  negotiations  should  be 
postponed  until  we  have  achieved  "a  posi- 
tion of  strength",  they  rule  out  all  hope  of 
controlling  the  arms  race,  for  the  Soviets 
will  certainly  keep  pace  with  any  nuclear 
breakthroughs— advancing  the  art  and  cre- 
ating new  systems  to  the  point  where  all 
control  t>ecomes  impossible. 

Though  the  Administration's  statements 
and  policies  may  not  scare  the  Soviets  they 
certainly  frighten  our  friends.  Our  Europe- 
an allies  are  more  and  more  questioning  the 
leadership  of  a  nation  whose  government 
seems  addicted  to  a  rhetoric  even  more  belli- 
cose than  the  Soviets'  and  which  seems  hyp- 
notized by  an  Illusive  "equality  ".  For  better 
or  worse,  the  sensitivity  of  Europe  to  the 
statements  and  actions  of  our  government 
has  always  been  a  dominating  fact  of  the 
Western  Alliance— a  fact  that  we  dare  not 
Ignore.  Thus  we  cannot  avoid  considerable 
responsibility  for  the  demonstrations  In  Eu- 
ropean streets  against  the  implantation  of 
Pershlngs  and  Cruise  Missiles  on  European 
soil.  These  demonstrations  were  temporarily 
halted  when  the  Administration  reluctantly 
began  negotiations  on  this  limited  area  of 
nuclear  policy— but  that  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story.  As  warm  weather  returns 
so  will  the  demonstrators  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  gain  In  noise  and  number  until  we 
begin  prompt  and  serious  negotiations  to 
turn  back  the  nuclear  arms  race  all  across 
the  board.  Do  not  expect  rational  argument 
from  the  demonstrators. 

Aware  that  Europe  has  little  role  In  shap- 
ing nuclear  policy  and  that  their  fate  Is  in 
the  hands  of  an  American  government  that 
pursues  a  persistently  confrontational 
course,  many  young  Europeans  are  turning 
from  logic  to  emotion,  opting,  in  frustration, 
for  the  suicidal  policy  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

Though  European  protests  have  served  as 
forerunners  of  organized  protests  Just  get- 
ting underway  In  America.  American  expres- 
sions of  concern  have  so  far  been  remark- 
ably responsible.  As  these  proceedings  Kxlay 
have  vividly  shown.  Americans  are  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  at  the  insensltiv- 
ity  our  government  has  shown  toward  the 
nuclear  issue.  The  people  are  waking  up. 
Americans  are  famous  for  commonsense 
and,  though  increasing  numbers  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  slippery  slope  down  which 
we  are  sliding,  they  have  avoided  the  irra 
tional  excesses  manifested  in  Europe.  I 
know  no  American  who  would  save  him  or 
her  self  at  the  cost  of  freedom.  Yet  let  us 
not  be  too  complacent.  If  America  does  not 
soon  embark  on  a  serious  and  realistic  arms 
reduction   negotiation,   and   if  our  govern- 


ment officials  continue  to  suggest,  by  word 
or  action,  that  nuclear  bombs  are  a  poten- 
tial weapon  of  war.  the  national  outcry  may 
ultimately  take  a  more  strident  and  less  re- 
sponsible fomt. 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  Resolution.  It  gives  responsible  ex- 
pression to  our  imperative  need  to  clear  the 
air  of  a  deceptive  dialectical  fog.  It  rejects 
the  contention  that  we  dare  negotiate  only 
from  what  the  nuclear  pundits  call 
"strength  "—which  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
not  negotiating  at  all.  It  provides  a  sensible 
alternative  to  continuing  the  arms  race  to 
the  point  where  the  advent  of  Increasingly 
complex  and  elaborate  new  weapons  sys- 
tems will  destroy  the  possibility  of  verifica- 
tion and  thus  close  off  our  last  clear  chance 
for  effective  negotiation.  It  expresses  also 
our  need  to  break  free  from  the  deceptive 
tyranny  of  numbers  and  from  the  metaphy- 
sicians who  manipulate  those  numbers  and 
find  a  new  form  of  negotiation  through 
which  serious  progress  towards  arms  reduc- 
tion can  be  achieved. 

By  seeking  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  "achieve  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  fur- 
ther deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles and  other  delivery  systems",  the 
United  SUtes  would  quickly  reesUbllsh  the 
confidence  of  Its  allies  now  so  tragically 
waning.  Even  more  important,  it  would  re- 
store the  faith  of  rational  men  and  women 
that  our  government  is  earnestly  striving  to 
save  mankind  from  Its  own  self-destruction. 
But  though  a  freeze  Is  an  essential  first 
step.  Its  major  value  lies  in  providing  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  more  fundamental  process 
of  phased  nuclear  arms  reduction. 

Our  disappointing  experience  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  reductions  of  any  signifi- 
cance or  magnitude  cannot  be  achieved 
under  a  system  such  as  has  been  used  in  the 
SALT  negotiations.  Under  that  system  the 
negotiators  seek  vainly  to  establish  equiva- 
lencies of  weapons  systems — of  their  war- 
heads, throw  weights  and  other  recondite 
attributes— that  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  equated.  In  such  an  effort,  each 
side  Is  the  victim  of  its  own  competing 
vested  interests.  Each  of  the  American  serv- 
ices—the army,  the  navy,  the  air  force- 
fights  for  a  larger  part  of  the  turf— a  great- 
er share  In  the  design  and  management  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Each  pushes  hard  for  its 
own  weapons  system  with  the  support  of  Its 
own  nuclear  metaphysicians  and  engages  in 
reciprocal  back-scratching  to  achieve  that 
end.  If  SALT  II  proved  anything,  it  was  that 
a  negotiation  seeking  to  satisfy  all  competi- 
tive Interests  is  totally  unsuli«d  to  achieving 
effective  reductions.  After  American  nego- 
tiators have  accommodated  all  these  com- 
peting baronies  and  developed  a  negotiating 
position  complete  with  fallbacks,  they  will 
have  Jettisoned  all  possibility  of  serious 
progress  towards  arms  reduction. 

But  how  can  we  avoid  negotiating  from  a 
base  that  reflects  the  collective  demands  of 
all  the  parties  Involved?  America  has  al- 
ready developed  and  successfully  demon- 
strated the  answer  In  our  trade  negotia- 
tions. We  must  stop  trying  to  measure 
system  against  system,  throw  weight,  and 
embark  on  a  series  of  phased,  across-the- 
board  percentage  reductions.  Of  course, 
that  will  upset  the  theoreticians:  such  a  pro- 
cedure, they  will  say.  would  produce  serious 
distortions  and  Inequalities.  One  country 
might  end  up  with  more  weapons  than  an- 
other In  one  or  more  weapons  system.  But 
even  In  a  negotiation  based  on  across-the- 
board  percentage  reductions,  there  could  be 
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some  room  for  adjusting  the  most  outra- 
geous disequlllbria.  In  any  event,  that 
should  not  prove  crucial.  Elach  side  already 
possesses  such  a  massive  amount  of  overkill 
that  a  numerical  parity  in  warheads  or 
throw  weight  or  even  qualitative  advantage 
loses  most  of  its  relevance.  As  one  wise  man 
recently  observed,  numbers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  Important  were  we  dealing  in 
tens  but  they  have  little  relevance  when 
dealing  In  thousands. 

Today  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  only 
speeding  out  of  control  but  out  of  all  possi- 
bility of  control.  One  hears  talk  in  Washing- 
ton circles  of  casting  overboard  the  few  no- 
table achievements  of  past  negotiations 
such  as  not  renewing  the  ABM  treaty  bar- 
ring antl-balllstic  missiles.  Given  the  mo- 
mentum of  technological  development, 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  pressure  to 
abolish  the  agreement  barring  weapons 
from  outer  space. 

It  is  already  late  in  the  day  but  we  can 
still  Interrupt  and  reverse  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons process.  Our  generation  may  be  the  last 
one  offered  the  chance  to  shackle  the  mon- 
ster that  could  destroy  us  all.  It  is  not  a 
chance  responsible  men  and  women  can  ne- 
glect. 

Statdcert  bt  Rear  Admiral  T.  D.  Davies. 
USN  (Ret.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  sponsors  of  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this  dis- 
tinguished group,  partlcularlly  In  view  of 
the  subject  of  this  discussion.  I  speak  of 
course  as  a  private  citizen.  I  will  try  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  nuclear  weapons  as  they 
relate  to  national  defense.  These  views  are 
based  upon  almost  30  years  of  active  service 
in  the  Navy,  at  sea  and  ashore  and  In  both 
operational  and  technical  fields.  My  experi- 
ence also  covers  7  years  In  the  arms  control 
area.  Including  chairing  two  negotiating  del- 
egations and  several  National  Security 
Council  committees  supporting  and  c(X}rdi- 
natlng  negotiations. 

The  unfolding  events  since  the  advent  of 
the  nuclear  bomb  has  made  It  clear  that 
these  devices  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  ordi- 
nary weapons.  The  self-penalties  for  their 
use  are  such  as  to  make  clear  to  everyone 
that  use  of  these  devices  can  only  be  con- 
templated In  retaliation  for  such  use  against 
us.  In  other  words  their  utility  is  as  a  deter- 
rent to  our  adversary  using  them  against  us. 
The  circular  argument  that  results  from 
this  Is  that  the  Soviets  are  deterring  us  and 
we  are  deterring  them— a  situation  that  ben- 
efits no  one  but  the  people  who  ptirticlpate 
in  or  write  about  this  stand  off. 

In  spite  of  the  astronomical  numbers  used 
to  express  their  energy  release— and  their 
cost— it  is  clear  to  me  that  any  way  to  ex- 
ploit these  devices  to  gain  advantage  for  the 
United  States  evaporated  long  ago— with 
the  advent  of  the  Soviet  bomb  to  be  specific. 
Thus  their  existence  and  continued  develop- 
ment gains  us  nothing  and  the  risks  of  their 
Inadvertent  use.  and  their  cost  In  dollars, 
manpower  and  talents  are  of  sizeable  pro- 
portions. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  clear 
that  the  only  rational  approach  Is  arms  con- 
trol—that Is  by  the  negotiation  of  verifiable 
agreements  for  mutual  freeze  and  major  re- 
ductions, to  eliminate  the  endless  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  warheads  In  both  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  inventories.  Thirty  odd  years  ago 
Inventories  were  measured  In  tens,  today 
they  are  measured  in  tens  of  thousands,  and 
our  national  security  {U"id  our  ability  to  In- 
fluence world  events  In  our  Interest  have 
not  been  enhanced. 


The  Kennedy-Hatfield  Resolution  that 
you  have  introduced  for  consideration  in 
both  houses  seems  to  me  to  call  for  the  only 
rational  approach  to  nuclear  weapons.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  In  the  national  security  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  ob- 
jective of  the  U.S.  should  be  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  open  ended  Increases  of  these  dan- 
gerous weapons  on  a  mutual  basis  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  resolution  calls  for  a  decision 
as  to  when  and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  on  testing  production  and 
deployment.  I  would  add  that  this  should  be 
done  ""earliest." 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  might  have  in  this  regard. 

Statekent  by  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr., 
Former  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA  for 
Research.  Science,  and  Technology 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production  and  deployment  of  strategic 
weapons  systems  can  be  verified  so  that  we 
can  be  confindent  that  any  violation  that 
would  significantly  affect  our  security 
would  have  a  high  probability  of  being  de- 
tected. Satisfactory  verification  does  not  re- 
quire that  any  violation,  no  matter  how  In- 
significant, has  to  be  detected  as  some  who 
wish  to  foreclose  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment would  like  the  public  to  believe.  As  the 
US  INF  negotiator.  Paul  Nltze  testified,  ver- 
ification capabilities  should  be  tailored  to 
the  security  significance  of  any  violation. 

In  the  freeze  certain  elements  would  have 
a  better  probability  of  detection  than 
others.  For  example,  the  production  of  new 
missiles  is  harder  to  monitor  with  high  con- 
fidence than  their  testing  and  deployment, 
which  can  be  verified  quite  easily  by  nation- 
al technical  means  (intelligence).  Thus, 
some  uncertainty  In  production  can  be  cor- 
rected by  Information  on  the  other  two 
phases  of  the  weapons  cycle. 

Furthermore,  a  freeze  would  mean  a  stop 
to  all  activities  In  any  weapons  program  to 
be  included  so  that  the  detection  of  even 
one  new  missile  or  aircraft  would  be  evi- 
dence of  a  violation.  This  simplifies  the  veri- 
fication over  that  required  for  monitoring  a 
celling.  Thus,  a  ceiling  on  deployed  cruise 
missiles  might  be  very  hard  to  monitor,  but 
a  total  ban  on  their  production  and  deploy- 
ment could  be  verified  with  high  confidence, 
because  the  detection  of  even  one  missile 
would  be  enough  to  prove  a  violation. 

For  both  nuclear  warhead  testing  and  fis- 
sionable materials  productions,  procedures 
for  verification  have  been  already  worked 
out.  The  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
negotiators  have  agreed  on  verification  ar- 
rangements, which  Include  unmanned  seis- 
mic stations  and  invitational  on-sight  in- 
spections. Since  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilograms  of 
weapons  grade  fissionable  material,  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  any  clandestine  production 
that  could  significantly  add  to  these  stock- 
piles could  escape  detection  by  our  Intelli- 
gence. 

Big  reductions  of  strategic  arms  can  also 
be  verified.  The  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission after  SALT  I  agreed  on  ways  to 
monitor  by  national  technical  means  the  de- 
struction of  existing  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles. Procedures  were  also  worked  out  and 
tested  in  the  1960s  for  the  withdrawing  and 
transferring  to  peaceful  programs  fission- 
able material  from  existing  warheads  with- 
out compromising  weapons  design  informa- 
tion. Of  course,  any  agreement  on  deep  re- 
ductions would,  to  be  meaningful,  have  to 
include  provisions  to  prevent  replacement 


by  new  weapons,  so  the  verification  would 
have  to  include  many  of  the  arrangements 
for  a  freeze. 

In  sum.  the  key  elements  of  any  freeze  or 
reduction  agreement  that  might  be  negoti- 
ated can  be  adequately  verified  without  a 
requirement  for  intrusive  and  unacceptable 
procedures.  The  SALT  Treaties  have  al- 
ready set  precedents  for  solving  many  of  the 
detailed  problems  that  might  arise. 

Verification  can  no  longer  be  legitimately 
used  as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  a 
freeze  and  reductions  agreement.  I  believe 
that  a  freeze  on  the  testing,  production  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems,  leading  to  deep  reductions,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  Resolu- 
tion, Is  a  sound  arms  control  measure  which 
can  lead  to  greater  security  for  all  peoples.* 


BOSTON  GLOBE  AND  LOS  ANGE- 
LES TIMES  SUPPORT  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  FREEZE  AND  RE- 
DUCTIONS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
since  Senator  Hattield  and  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  163  for 
a  nuclear  freeze  and  reductions,  there 
have  been  increasing  expressions  of 
support  for  this  essential  initiative  to 
end  and  reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  such  expressions, 
from  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

On  March  15.  the  Boston  Globe  edi- 
torialized in  favor  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  resolution  as  a  "fitting  re- 
sponse" to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's "rearm  America"  policies.  The 
Globe  stated: 

The  collective  experience  of  the  freeze 
proponents  is  important  because  If  lends 
weight  to  their  argument  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  gone  seriously  off-course  on  its 
approach  to  defense  spending,  arms  control 
and  European  security. 

At  the  least,  the  freeze  proposal  has  sud- 
denly crystalized  Into  a  vehicle  for  informed 
debate  on  the  "rearm  America"  plan.  Sea- 
soned experts  now  have  a  forum  for  examin- 
ing Administration  allegations  about  Ameri- 
can weakness  and  Soviet  superiority.  As  the 
freeze  becomes  a  nationwide  political  issue, 
public  attention  will  focus  on  their  argu- 
ments. The  freeze  is  a  fitting  response  to 
""rearm  America."  We  look  forward  to  this 
debate. 

On  March  24,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorialized  that  both  the  bilateral 
nuclear  freeze  initiative  in  California 
and  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution 
reflect  "a  growing  concern  among 
Americans  about  the  danger  of  nucle- 
ar war— and  a  growing  determination 
to  force  the  Reagan  administration  to 
take  the  problem  more  seriously." 

The  Administration  is  finally  trying  to  get 
together  its  strategic  arms  negotiating  pack- 
age so  that  talks  with  the  Russians  can 
begin  by  early  summer.  If  there  is  a  height- 
ened sense  of  urgency,  proponents  of  the 
Califomial  initiative  and  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field resolution  can  take  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  edi- 
torials of  the  Boston  Globe  and  the 
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Los    Angeles    Times    appear    at    this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  IS.  19821 
A  Welcoms  Prkeze 

Almost  suddenly,  a  new  political  move- 
ment is  blowing  In  the  wind  from  coast  to 
coast.  It's  called  the  freeze'  movement.  It 
is  aimed  at  persuading  the  Administration 
to  press  seriously  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  an  across-the-board  halt  in  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  addition- 
al nuclear  warheads,  as  a  prelude  to  negoti- 
ating major  reductions  on  both  sides. 

To  the  amazement  of  national  security 
specialists  and  others  who  have  labored  for 
years  with  little  notice  in  the  dusty  vine- 
yards of  arms  control,  the  freeze  campaign 
looks  as  if  it's  going  to  be  a  political  heavy- 
weight. A  few  months  ago  most  observers  of 
the  American  scene  would  have  said  that  a 
responsible,  credible,  politically  effective 
"peace  movement"  was  years  away. 

The  seriousness  of  the  freeze  proposal  Is 
indicated  by  those  in  favor  of  it  at  this  early 
stage  in  the  campaign.  That  list  includes  a 
roster  of  former  senior  officials  in  the  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  establishments,  as 
well  as  18  senators  and  over  130  representa- 
tives. 

Another  indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  proposal  was  the  Administration's  re- 
sponse when  the  bipartisan  Joint  resolution 
was  Introduced  in  Congress  on  Wednesday. 
The  reply  from  Secretary  of  SUte  Haig  was 
rapid  and  negative.  The  resolution's  spon- 
sors. Sens.  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  (R-Ore.). 
countered  with  an  acid  sUtement.  saying 
that  Halg  "has  chosen  to  misrepresent  our 
joint  resolution  and  then  use  misleading  fig- 
ures to  attack  his  caricature  of  our  resolu- 
tion."  They  challenged  Haig  to  a  debate. 

Those  backing  the  freeze  proposal  Include 
these  unlikely  peaceniks:  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan.  William  Colby.  George  Ball. 
Warren  Christopher.  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Clark  Clifford,  Townsend  Hoopes.  George 
Kennan.  Averill  Harriman.  Thomas  Watson 
and  Stanley  Hoffman.  The  backers'  com- 
bined experience  in  dealing  with  defense 
issues— and  specifically  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  European  security— totals  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

The  Reagan  Administration  contends  that 
it  knows  best  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
Kremlin.  The  collective  experience  of  the 
freeze  proponents  is  important  because  it 
lends  weight  to  their  argument  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  gone  seriously  off-course 
on  its  approach  to  defense  spending,  arms 
control  and  European  security. 

At  the  least,  the  freeze  proposal  has  sud- 
denly crystallized  into  a  vehicle  for  in- 
formed debate  on  the  rearm  America" 
plan.  Seasoned  experts  now  have  a  forum 
for  examining  Administration  allegations 
about  American  weakness  and  Soviet  superi- 
ority. As  the  freeze  becomes  a  nationwide 
political  issue,  public  attention  will  focus  on 
their  arguments.  The  freeze  is  a  fitting 
rsponse  to  "rearm  America. "  We  look  for- 
ward to  this  debate. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  24. 
19821 

LiGHTINC  A  PlRE  rOR  A  PrCKZE 

The  groundswell  of  public  support  for  var- 
ious proposals  for  a  U.S.-Sovlet  nuclear 
freeze  is  a  phenomenon  of  major  propor- 
tions. The  movement  reflects  a  growing  con- 
cern among  Americans  about  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war— and  a  growing  determination 


to  force  the  Reagan  Administration  to  take 
the  problem  more  seriously. 

The  freeze  proposals  present  certain  prac- 
tical problems.  On  balance,  however,  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  rapid  es- 
calation of  public  concern,  here  and  In 
Western  Europe,  over  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war.  Thus,  proponents  of  a  nuclear  freeze 
are  a  diverse  group.  In  California  they  have 
coalesced  behind  the  Bilateral  Nuclear 
Freeze  Initiative,  and  in  Washington  behind 
a  resolution  sponsored  by  Sens.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
(R-Ore.)  and  backed  by  more  than  160 
House  and  Senate  memt>ers. 

We  think  the  voters  should  approve  the 
California  initiative.  It  would  require  the 
governor  to  write  a  letter  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
halt  in  the  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution,  which 
would  not  be  binding  on  the  President,  has 
essentially  the  same  purpose. 

A  nuclear  freeze,  if  achieved,  would  not 
produce  an  Instantly  safer  world,  since 
there  are  already  plenty  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  both  sides  to  produce  unimaginable 
horror  and  destruction. 

Neither  would  a  freeze  automatically 
produce  a  reduction  in  defense  spending— 
not  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
pour  enormous  resources  into  conventional 
arms  and  pursues  an  expansionist  policy  in 
the  world. 

The  real  goal  must  be  a  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms  and.  somewhere  down  the  road,  a 
relationship  of  genuine  accommodation  be- 
tween the  great  powers. 

A  freeze  is  worthwhile  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  be  a  step  toward  these  goals.  But 
the  obstacles  should  not  be  underestimated. 

Both  the  California  Initiative  and  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution  stress  that  the 
nuclear  freeze  must  be  mutual,  applying  to 
both  sides,  and  must  be  "verifiable."  That 
is.  each  side  must  be  able  to  make  sure  that 
the  other  is  not  cheating. 

It  is  also  Important  to  understand  that, 
for  good  reason,  both  the  California  and 
congressional  proposals  really  call  not  for 
an  Instant  freeze  but  for  negotiations 
toward  a  freeze. 

This  reflects  the  practical  fact  that  the 
two  sides  must  agree  on  what  is  to  be  frozen 
and  on  verification,  which  is  particularly 
difficult  In  the  case  of  a  freeze  on  missile 
production  because  this  cannot  be  policed 
by  spy  satellite. 

To  take  but  one  example,  should  the 
freeze  include  the  missiles  scheduled  for  de- 
ployment In  Western  Europe  under  a  1979 
NATO  decision? 

If  the  aiuwer  is  no.  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
Moscow  accepting  a  freeze.  If  it  is  yes.  such 
a  fundamental  switch  in  NATO  planning 
would  clearly  have  to  be  arranged  first  with 
the  European  allies  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  SS-20S  that  are  already  in  place. 

Although  realities  such  as  these  cannot 
prudently  be  overlooked,  neither  should 
they  be  used  as  excuses  for  putting  arms- 
control  efforts  on  hold,  as  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  inclined  to  do. 

President  Reagan  insists  that  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  a  mere  freeze,  that  he  wants  a 
genuine  reduction  in  strategic  nuclear  arms. 
He  and  top  aides  argue,  further,  that  a 
freeze  would  actually  make  mutual  reduc- 
tions harder  to  achieve  by  taking  the  negoti- 
ating pressure  ofT  the  Russians. 

Reagan's  case  would  be  better,  however,  if 
he  had  not  undermined  his  own  credibility 


through  his  reluctance  to  move  beyond 
rhetoric  to  acuUl  negotiations.  He  has  been 
in  office  for  more  than  a  year,  and  his  Ad- 
ministration has  still  not  produced  a  set  of 
strategic  arms  control  proposals. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  movements 
for  a  nuclear  freeze  are  attempts  by  frus- 
trated citizens  to  light  a  fire  under  their 
President. 

Including  the  word  bilateral "  in  the  title 
of  an  initiative  does  not  make  it  bilateral,  of 
course.  The  big  unknown  is  whether  the 
Russians  are  in  a  mood  to  cooperate.  There 
is  little  basis  for  optimism  on  this  score,  but 
you  never  know. 

The  Soviet  Union  faces  enormous  econom- 
ic problems  that  have  been  made  worse  by 
the  situation  in  Poland.  It  is  Just  possible 
that  It  would  welcome  a  period  of  more  qui- 
etude In  relations  with  Washington  while  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  Administration  Is  finally  trying  to  get 
together  iu  strategic  arms  negotiating  pack- 
age so  that  talks  with  the  Russians  can 
begin  by  early  summer.  If  there  Is  a  height- 
ened sense  of  urgency,  proponents  of  the 
California  initiative  and  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field resolution  can  take  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cler?i  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  rOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  VITIATE  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
MR.  LUCAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row there  is  a  special  order  in  favor  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR).  I  am  advised  that  he 
has  no  need  for  that  time,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  in 
his  favor  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  RECOGNITION  Of  SENATOR  S"rENNIS 
AND  SENATOR  EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  My.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  and  after  the  execu- 
tion of  any  previous  special  orders,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  and  then  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires,  is  there  also  a  special 


order  for  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  has  already  been  entered.  The 
two  that  were  just  put.  that  is,  for 
Senators  EIagleton  and  Stennis.  will 
follow  the  special  orders  previously  en- 
tered, which  Includes  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Senator    from    Missouri    (Mr.    Dan- 

FORTH). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TOMOR- 
ROW AND  FOLLOWING  DAYS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, after  the  expiration  of  time  for 
the  two  leaders  and  the  execution  of 
the  special  orders,  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  time  will  be  provided  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Following  the  end  of  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  262.  S.  868.  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bill. 

I  will  not  now  ask  for  an  order  to 
that  effect.  Mr.  President,  but  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  I  will  ask 
the  Senate  to  make  that  the  pending 
business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  absent  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  The 
Senate,  however,  will  be  in  on  Monday 
next,  and  I  point  out  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  completed 
action  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  409.  I  believe 
that  message  will  be  here  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  after  we  convene 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  Senators 
that  the  continuing  resolution  pres- 
ently in  effect,  which  deals  with  three 
departments,  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  the 
Senate  to  act  on  this  continuing  reso- 
lution as  adopted  by  the  House  today, 
or  some  variation  or  substitute  there- 
for. 

Consequently.  Members  should  be 
on  notice  that  on  Monday.  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  of  next  week,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  transact  our  business  in 
respect  to  the  extension  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  remain  in  late. 

This  is  the  first  time.  I  believe,  that 
I  have  announced  that  the  Senate 
would  possibly  be  in  late  for  such  a 
number  of  days  other  than  our  regu- 
larly scheduled  Thursdays,  but  these 
are  extraordinary  circumstances. 

So,  once  again.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  can  reach  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  work 
on  that  imtil  we  finish  it  and  that  we 
will    be    in    late,    if    necessary,    on 


Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in 
order  to  do  that  before  the  deadline 
expiration  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE  AT  1 0  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY.  MARCH  39,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
the  Senate  convene  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
time,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  NRC  bill.  S.  1207.  which 
has  been  previously  ordered  and  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement  in  re- 
spect to  three  amendments  remaining, 
a  Simpson  amendment,  a  Domenici 
amendment,  and  a  Heinz  amendment. 

I  anticipate  that  the  debate  on  those 
measures  and  final  disposition  of  that 
Jaill  will  occur  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  for  closing  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  It  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  not  to  proceed  then  to  con- 
sideration of  the  luifinished  business 
which  would  be  TV  in  the  Senate  but 
to  try  to  clear  at  that  time  consider- 
ation of  the  continuing  resolution  in- 
stead. I  announce  now  for  Senators 
that  once  we  start  on  the  continuing 
resolution  I  expect  to  stay  on  that 
measure  until  we  complete  it. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  CON- 
DUCT AN  INVESTIGATION  OF 
ACTIVITIES  OF  COMPONENTS 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  matter  that  I  wish  to  address 
at  this  time.  During  and  after  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Williams  matter  by 
the  Senate  there  was  much  discussion 
of  the  desirability  of  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  means  and  methods  of 
law  enforcement  operations  In  connec- 
tion with  that  and  other  matters.  A 
resolution  was  introduced  and  referred 
in  respect  to  that  matter. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  for  myself  and  for  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can whip  and  the  Democratic  whip 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, because  the  clock  has  overtaken 
us  and  It  Is  not  possible  to  finish  the 
clearance  process.  I  intend  after  the 
resolution  Is  reported  to  ask  that  It  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  the  further 
orders  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  majority 
leader  to  call  it  up  at  any  time  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  the  clerk  to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  350)  establishing  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation 


of  the  activities  of  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  connection  with  their 
law  enforcement  undercover  operations  and 
to  recommend  such  legislation  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
itself  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  350 

Whereas,  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities by  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  may  fulfill  a  useful  and  beneficial 
purpose  in  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  crimes  against  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  allegations  have  been  raised  of 
Improprieties  in  the  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  the  so-called  Abscam  undercover  op- 
eration by  components  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

Whereas,  these  allegations  specifically  In- 
clude the  allegation  that  In  the  Abscam  op- 
eration attempts  were  made  to  create  Im- 
proper conduct  on  the  part  of  certain  per- 
sons (including  Members  of  the  Congress). 
Including  Instances  where  no  adequate  basis 
may  have  existed  for  suspecting  the  person 
of  prior  improper  activity  or  a  predisposi- 
tion to  commit  such  activity: 

Whereas,  these  allegations  respecting  In- 
vestigative techniques  further  include  ques- 
tions of  possible  prosecutorial  misconduct  In 
connection  with  the  Abscam  operation: 

Whereas,  these  allegations  may  further 
Indicate  a  pattern  of  illegal  or  improper  tar- 
geting and  Investigative  techniques  utilized 
by  components  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  law  enforcement  undercover  oper- 
ations; and 

Whereas,  a  thorough  and  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  targeting  and  investigative 
techniques  utilized  In  connection  with  law 
enforcement  undercover  operations  carried 
out  by  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  generally  and  In  connection  with  the 
Abscam  operation  specifically:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reiolxied.  That  (a)(1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  to  establish  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  activities  of  compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  con- 
nection with  their  law  enforcement  under- 
cover operations  or  of  any  persons,  acting 
individually  or  in  combination  with  others, 
in  connection  with  such  operations,  and  to 
recommend  such  legislation  as  the  commit- 
tee deems  necessary  and  desirable. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  may 
be  called  for  convenience  of  expression,  the 
Select  Committee  to  Study  Law  Enforce- 
ment Undercover  Activities  of  Components 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "select  committee"),  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  activi- 
ties of  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  connection  with  their  law  enforce- 
ment undercover  operations  or  of  any  per- 
sons, acting  individually  or  in  combination 
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with  others,  in  connection  with  such  oper- 
ations. 

(b)  The  select  committee  creftted  by  this 
resolution  shall  consist  of  eight  members  of 
the  Senate,  four  majority  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  four  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member, 
chairman,  or  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(c)  The  majority  members  of  the  select 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman,  and  the 
minority  members  of  the  select  committee 
shall  select  a  vice  chairman,  and  the  select 
committee  shall  adopt  rules  and  procedures, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  to  govern  its  proceed- 
ings. The  vice  chairman  shall  not  assume 
the  functions  of  acting  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman,  but  shall  preside 
over  meetings  of  the  select  committee 
during  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  and 
shall  discharge  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  select  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman.  Vacancies  in  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
select  committee  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointments  to  it 
are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
■elect  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the 
select  committee  may  affix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony before  the  select  committee. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  tie  vote  occurs,  the 
pending  matter  then  being  voted  upon  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  vote 
of  the  chairman. 

S«c.  3.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  do  everything  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  conduct  the  Investigation 
and  study  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2.  Without  restricting  in  any  way  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  select  commit- 
tee by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Senate 
further  expressly  authorizes  and  directs  the 
select  committee  to  make  a  complete  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  activities  of  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  of 
any  or  all  persons  who  may  have  Informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
select  committee,  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters  or  questions: 

(1)  The  alleged  targeting  by  any  compo- 
nent of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  par- 
ticular individuals  for  law  enforcement  un- 
dercover activities  without  Justification. 

(2)  The  origin  and  Initiation  of  such  law 
enforcement  undercover  activities.  Including 
the  standard  applied  In  determining  wheth- 
er and  with  respect  to  whom  such  activities 
should  be  employed. 

(3)  Continuation  or  modification  of  previ- 
oiisly  Initiated  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities,  including  the  standards  applied  In 
determining  whether  any  such  ongoing  ac- 
tivities should  be  employed  with  respect  to 
additional  individuals. 

(4)  The  standards  for  termination  of  such 
law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 

(5)  The  techniques  employed  in  the  course 
of  such  law  enforcement  undercover  activi- 
ties. Including  the  standards  applied  In  de- 
termlng  which  techniques  should  be  em- 
ployed. 


(6)  The  management,  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  such  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities  and  the  decision-making  process 
with  respect  thereto. 

(7)  The  management,  direction,  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  undercover  agents,  em- 
ployees and  Informants  In  such  law  enforce- 
ment undercover  activities. 

(8)  The  coordination  between  or  among 
components  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
connection  with  such  law  enforcement  un- 
dercover activities. 

(9)  The  role  and  responsibilities  of  pros- 
ecutors in  connection  with  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  cases  arising  out  of  such 
law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 

(10)  The  effectiveness  and  need  for  fur- 
ther Executive  Branch  guidelines  In  connec- 
tion with  such  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities. 

(11)  The  need  for  specific  legislation  to 
govern  such  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities. 

(12)  The  possible  violation  of  any  state  or 
United  States  statute  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision, or  the  possible  violation  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  by  any  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  connection  with 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities, 
and  the  extent  to  which  Innocent  persons 
may  have  been  harmed  by  such  possible  vio- 
lations. 

(13)  The  need  for  Improved  oversight  of 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities 
by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress. 

(14)  The  Issue  of  whether  the  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  adequate, 
either  in  their  provisions  or  manner  of  en- 
forcement, to  safeguard  the  rlghu  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  to  accomplish  appropriate  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  Legislative  Branch  con- 
trol of  such  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities, and  to  give  appropriate  authoriza- 
tion for  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  engage  In  law  enforcement  under- 
cover activities. 

(15)  The  need  for  and  effectiveness  of  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  procedures  to  Investigate  al- 
legations made  concerning  illegal.  Improper 
or  unethical  conduct  in  connection  with 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 

(16)  Such  other  related  matters  as  the 
select  committee  deems  necessary  In  order 
to  carry  out  lU  responsibilities  under  Sec- 
tion 2. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  To  enable  the  select  committee 
to  conduct  investigations  and  studies  Into 
any  matter  within  lu  Jurisdiction,  the 
Senate  hereby  empowers  the  select  commit- 
tee as  an  agency  of  the  Senate  ( 1 )  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical. 
Investigatory,  legal,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistants as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, but  it  may  not  exceed  the  normal 
Senate  salary  schedules:  (2)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate:  (3) 
to  hold  hearings  for  taking  testimony  on 
oath  or  to  receive  documentary  or  physical 
evidence  relating  to  the  matters  and  ques- 
tions It  is  authorized  to  Investigate  or  study: 
(4)  to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  as  witnesses  before  the  select 
committee  or  at  depositions  of  any  persons 
who  may  have  knowledge  or  Information 
concerning  any  of  the  matters  or  questions 
the  select  committee  Is  authorized  to  Inves- 
tigate and  study:  (5)  to  require  by  subpoena 
or  order  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  authority  to  produce 
for  Its  consideration  or  for  use  as  evidence 
in  Ita  investigation  and  study  any  books. 


checks,  canceled  checks,  correspondence, 
communications,  documents,  papers,  physi- 
cal evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes,  or 
materials  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  it  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
study  which  they  or  any  of  them  may  have 
in  their  custody  or  under  their  control:  (6) 
to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recommenda- 
tions It  deems  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
answer  questions  or  give  testimony  before 
the  select  committee  or  In  a  deposition  or 
with  respect  to  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  entity,  to 
produce  before  the  select  committee  any 
books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, communications,  documents,  financial 
records,  papers,  physical  evidence,  records, 
recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  in  obedience 
to  any  subpoena  or  order:  (7)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony  under  oaths  by  a 
member  or  a  person  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths:  (8)  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants,  or  organizations  there- 
of. In  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  may  procure  such  services  under  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946:  (9)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  Sutes:  ( 10)  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
facilities  or  services  of  any  members  of  the 
staffs  of  such  other  Senate  committees  or 
any  subcommittees  of  such  other  Senate 
committees,  whenever  the  select  committee 
or  Its  chairman  deems  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  the 
select  committee  to  conduct  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  resolution:  (U)  to  have  direct  access 
through  the  agency  of  its  members  or  staff, 
when  and  as  designated  by  the  select  com- 
mittee, to  any  data,  evidence.  Information, 
report,  analysis,  or  document  or  paper,  re- 
lating to  any  of  the  matters  or  questions 
which  It  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  Inves- 
tigate and  study  which  Is  In  the  custody  or 
under  the  control  of  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, without  regard  to  the  Jurisdiction  or 
authority  of  any  other  Senate  committee, 
which  will  aid  the  select  committee  to  pre- 
pare for  or  conduct  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  reso- 
lution, and  (12)  to  expend  to  the  extent  It 
determines  necessary  or  appropriate  any 
moneys  made  available  to  it  by  the  Senate 
to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  It  by  this  resolution 
and  to  conduct  the  investigation  and  study 
it  Is  authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolu- 
tion to  conduct. 

(b)  Subpoenas  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  the  select  committee  acting 
through  the  chairman  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  him:  and  may  be  served  by 
any  persons  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
other  memt>er  anywhere  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  The  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  or  any  other  member 
thereof.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  dlrect- 
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ed  by  this  resolution,  the  select  committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
section  6002  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  regulating  the 
granting  of  Immunity  to  witnesses. 

(d)  To  assist  the  select  committee  in  its  In- 
vestigation and  study,  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  and  deputy  counsel  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  work  with  and  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  authority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

(e)  To  assist  the  select  committee  In  Its  in- 
vestigation and  study,  the  chairman  shall 
appoint  a  committee  counsel  and  the  vice 
chairman  shall  appoint  a  committee  deputy 
counsel.  All  clerical.  Investigatory,  legal, 
technical,  and  other  personnel  who  assist 
the  select  committee  in  Its  investigation  and 
study  shall  provide  such  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  commit- 
tee counsel  and  the  committee  deputy  coun- 
sel. 

Sk.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
any  new  legislation  or  the  amendment  of 
any  existing  statute  which  It  considers  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  accordance  with  Its 
findings. 

Sk.  6.  The  select  committee  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  it  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  Its  findings 
and  Its  recommendations  as  to  new  congres- 
sional legislation  It  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  no  later  than  December  IS. 
1982.  The  select  committee  may  also  submit 
to  the  Senate  such  Interim  reports  as  It  con- 
siders appropriate.  After  submission  of  its 
final  report,  the  select  committee  shall  have 
one  calendar  month  to  close  Its  affairs  and 
on  the  expiration  of  such  calendar  month 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sk.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee through  December  15.  1982.  shall  not 
exceed  $250,000.  Such  expenses  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  the  fur- 
ther orders  of  the  Senate  and  further 
that  the  majority  leader  may  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  that  measure  before  the 
Senate  at  any  time  after  consulting 
with  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  submitting  a  resolution  with 
the  expressed  Intent  of  establishing  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  components  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

During  the  course  of  deliberations 
on  Senate  Resolution  204,  allegations 
were  made  concerning  certain  impro- 
prieties in  connection  with  the 
Abscam  operation.  At  that  time,  many 
Senators  expressed  the  sentiment, 
with  which  I  concurred,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Williams  were 
two  separate  considerations. 

Action  on  Senate  Resolution  204  has 
been  completed,  and  it  is  now  appro- 
priate for  the  Senate  to  move  forward 


and  begin  its  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  with  respect  to  the  tar- 
geting and  investigative  techniques 
utilized  in  the  Abscam  operation  and 
in  undercover  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
generally. 

The  resolution  establishes  a  select 
committee,  composed  of  four  Republi- 
can and  four  Democratic  members, 
with  a  mandate  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  confident  that  their  inquiry  will  be 
responsible  and  just.  This  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  to  not  only 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  to  all  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  offering 
the  resolution.  And  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  and 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  are 
cosponsors. 

This  resolution  reflects  the  consen- 
sus and  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
Senate  that  this  select  committee 
must  be  established  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation described.  I  would  antici- 
pate a  thorough  and  probing  examina- 
tion of  the  issues  which  are  involved, 
and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
select  committee's  report  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  the  majority  and  minority 
whips  for  their  assistance  and  hard 
work  in  joining  together  to  produce  a 
resolution  which  we  can  all  endorse 
and  support. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
in  the  submission  of  this  resolution  by 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  for  their  very 
prompt  action  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolutions.  Senate  Resolutions  337 
and  338,  that  I  introduced  on  March 
11  with  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  (Mr.  Stevens). 

This  is  a  very  pressing  matter  that 
fully  justifies  the  urgent  and  high-pri- 
ority attention  that  the  joint  leader- 
ship is  providing  jto  it. 

I  feel  that  theM^ulting  investiga- 
tion will  truly  be  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance to  every  citizen  of  our  land  both 
in  terms  of  preserving  and  protecting 
their  freedom  from  unfair  and  improp- 
er law  enforcement  activities  by  the 
Federal  executive  branch  and  in  terms 
of  preserving  and  protecting  each  citi- 
zen's liberties  that  are  guaranteed  by 
the  system  of  separation  of  powers 
and  checks  and  balances  under  our 
U.S.  Constitution. 

I  spoke  at  great  length  on  March  4. 
9,  and  11  about  the  need  for  the  inves- 


tigation that  this  resolution  would 
direct  be  conducted.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  these  remarks 
as  part  of  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  pending  resolution. 

I  have  one  point  of  clarification 
which  I  wish  to  raise  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  mandate  of  the  committee  in 
the  resolve  clause  does  not  specifically 
delineate  what  I  consider  to  be  or  have 
been  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems  in  the  Abscam  operation: 
that  is,  the  fact  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment may  have  been  targeting 
without  justification  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  powerful  impact  which 
that  kind  of  activity  can  have  upon 
the  independence  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

Is  it  the  majority  leader's  under- 
standing of  the  resolution  that  that 
issue  will  be  investigated  and  questions 
of  the  separation  of  the  powers  under 
the  Constitution  appropriately  ex- 
plored by  the  select  committee? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  the  minority  whip,  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  raised  that 
question,  and  let  me  assure  him  that  it 
is  certainly  my  intention  that  that 
issue  be  addressed  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. But  I  also  wish  to  make  clear 
the  fact  that  the  select  committee  is 
being  charged  with  investigating  these 
undercover  activities  no  matter  whom 
the  target  may  have  been,  whether  a 
Member  of  this  body,  or  John  Q.  Citi- 
zen, who  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  very  much  and  that  is.  of 
course,  my  understanding,  and  we 
must  be  as  concerned  not  only  about 
what  happens  to  Members  of  Congress 
but  to  all  members  of  the  public.  What 
happens  to  Members  of  Congress  can 
affect  what  happens  to  the  public  in 
terms  of  their  liberty. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  colleagues  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  have  en- 
tered into  joint  letters  advising  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  Government 
to  preserve  their  records  intact,  as 
they  may  be  useful  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  those  letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
OrricE  OP  THE  Majority  Leader, 
Washington.  B.C.,  March  24.  1982. 
Hon.  William  French  Smith.    . 
77ie  AUomey  General 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  As  you  may 
be  aware,  the  Senate  is  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation and  study  with  respect  to  law  en- 
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forcement  undercover  activities  of  compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
scope  of  the  investigation  is  set  out  in  S. 
Res.  350  a  copy  of  which  has  been  enclosed 
for  your  information. 

We  are  writing  to  request  that  you  not  de- 
stroy, remove  from  your  possession  or  con- 
trol, or  otherwise  dispose  or  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  any  records  or  documents  which 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  subjects  under 
investigation,  including  but  not  limited  to 
all  records  or  documents  pertaining  in  any 
way  to  the  matters  set  out  in  S.  Res.  350. 
Sincerely, 
I  HowAKD  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 

Majority  Leader. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Minority  Leader. 

U.S.  Sewate, 
OmcE  OP  THE  Majority  Leader. 
WashingtoTU  D.C..  March  24,  1982. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  H.  Webster, 
Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Judge   Webster:    As    you    may    be 
aware,  the  Senate  is  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  with  respect  to  law  enforce- 
ment undercover  activities  of  components  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  scope  of  the 
investigation  is  set  out  in  S.  Res.  350  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  enclosed  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

We  are  writing  to  request  that  you  not  de- 
stroy, remove  from  your  possession  or  con- 
trol, or  otherwise  dispose  or  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  any  records  or  documents  which 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  subjects  under 
investigation,  including  but  not  limited  to 
all  records  or  documents  pertaining  in  any 
way  to  the  matters  set  out  in  S.  Res.  350. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 

Majority  Leader. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Minority  Leader. 

U.S.  Senate. 
OfTicE  OF  the  Majority  Leader. 
WashingtOTi.  D.C.  March  24,  1982. 
Hon.  Fred  P.  Pieloinc. 

Counsel  to  the  President,  The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Fielding:  As  you  may  be  aware, 
the  Senate  is  to  conduct  an  investigation 
and  study  with  respect  to  law  enforcement 
undercover  activities  of  components  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  scope  of  the  in- 
vestigation is  set  out  in  S.  Res.  350  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  enclosed  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

We  are  writing  to  request  that  you  not  de- 
stroy, remove  from  your  possession  or  con- 
trol, or  otherwise  dispose  or  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  any  records  or  documents  which 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  subjects  under 
investigation,  including  but  not  limited  to 
all  records  or  documents  pertaining  in  any 
way  to  the  matters  set  out  in  S.  Res.  350. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 

Majority  Leader. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Minority  Leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, assuming  that  clearance  proc- 
ess can  be  successfully  completed,  it 
will  be  my  Intention  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  ask  the  Senate  to  resume 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  to 
dispose  of  it.  I  will  not  pursue  that 
this  evening  for  the  reasons  just 
stated. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  it  the  likelihood  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  may  do  this 
on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  that 
event.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  under  the  rules  that  I  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  in  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  leave  with 
the  majority  leader  my  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  Senators  to  be  minority 
members  of  the  select  committee: 
Messrs.  Inouye,  Huddleston,  De^on- 
ciNi,  and  Leahy,  so  that  if  action  is 
taken  on  this  tomorrow  the  majority 
leader  may  make  that  announcement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  If  action  is  taken  on  tomorrow 
I  will  submit  the  name  of  an  equal 
number  of  Republican  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  period 
of  1  day  there  be  authorization  to 
make  technical  corrections  in  the  text 
of  Senate  Resolution  350. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  matter  I  shall  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  consider  at  this 
time  and  I  believe  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  In  respect  to  authorization 
of  the  Senate  legal  counsel  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  351)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  provide  representa- 
tion to  Senate  deponents  In  Rose  Hall.  Ltd.. 
et  al.  V.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  C.A.  No.  79- 
182. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  direct  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  represent  Senators  Roth 
and  BiDEN.  and  former  Senator  Rich- 
ard A.  Schweiker,  in  proceedings  con- 
cerning subpenas  issued  to  them  in  the 
case  of  Rose  Hall,  Ltd.,  et  al  against 
Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  C.A.  No. 
79-182,  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court   for   the   district   of   E>elaware. 


The  subpena  to  former  Senator 
Schweiker,  who  is  now  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  concerns 
his  activities  in  his  official  capacity 
while  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  It  also 
provides  that  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel is  authorized  to  represent  any 
other  Senator  or  Senate  employee 
who  is  subpenaed  to  testify  in  this 
case.  This  resolution  is  not  authority 
for  testimony  or  production  of  docu- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  351)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  351 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Rose  Hall.  Ltd..  et 
al.  V.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  C.A.  No.  79- 
182.  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Delaware,  the  de- 
fendant Holiday  Inns.  Inc.  has  subpoenaed 
Senators  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  and  Joseph  R. 
Blden.  Jr.  to  provide  testimony  and  docu- 
ments at  depositions: 

Whereas,  in  that  case  the  defendant  Holi- 
day Inns.  Inc.,  has  subpoenaed  former  Sena- 
tor (now  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services)  Richard  S.  Schweiker  to  provide 
testimony  and  documents  at  a  deposition 
concerning  his  activities  during  his  tenure 
as  a  Senator: 

Whereas,  title  VII  of  the  Elthics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978.  Public  Law  95-521 
("the  Act").  esUblishes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate.  Its  committees.  Members,  officers, 
or  employees  in  any  proceeding  with  respect 
to  any  subpoena  directed  to  them  in  their 
official  or  representative  capacity;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Act.  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel Is  directed  to  represent  Senators  William 
V.  Roth.  Jr..  and  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr.. 
former  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker.  and 
any  other  Senators  or  employees  of  the 
Senate,  in  proceedings  concerning  subpoe- 
nas to  them  In  the  case  of  Rose  Hall.  Ltd.  et 
al.  v.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  C.A.  No.  79- 
182. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
t^rreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  I  move 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:58  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  25,  1982.  at  12  noon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT \Tl\ES--Wedne8day,  March  24,  1982 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  bless  us  and  all  Your 
people  this  day.  May  Your  deeds  of 
righteousness  and  justice  t>e  upon  our 
hearts  that  we  will  gain  for  ourselves 
compassion  for  those  who  are  in  need. 

We  pray  for  healing  in  our  world— 
the  healing  of  mind,  body,  and  spirit. 
Give  us  clarity  of  mind  to  perceive 
Your  truth,  give  us  strength  of  body 
to  labor  in  service  to  others,  and  give 
us  generosity  of  spirit  to  reach  out  to 
people  about  us.  In  Your  holy  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EKridently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  367,  nays 
25,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
40,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  40] 

YEAS-367 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Burton.  Phillip 

Akalca 

Bereuter 

Byron 

AlbMU 

Bethune 

Campbell 

Alexander 

Bevill 

Carman 

Anderson 

Biaggi 

Carney 

Andrews 

Bingham 

Chappell 

Annunzlo 

Blanchard 

Chappie 

Anthony 

Bliley 

Cheney 

Archer 

Boner 

Clausen 

Ashbrook 

Bonior 

dinger 

Aspln 

Bonker 

CoaU 

Atkinson 

Bouquard 

Coelho 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bowen 

Coleman 

Bailey  (PA) 

Brlnkley 

Collins  (ID 

Barnard 

Brodhead 

Collins  (TX) 

Beard 

Broomfield 

Conable 

Beilenson 

Brown  (CA) 

Conte 

Benedict 

Broyhill 

Conyers 

Benjamin 

Burgener 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

&lenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PIndley 

Pish 

Pithian 

PIlppo 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Granun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 


Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 


Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

MinUh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

RInaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

RoberU  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Selberiing 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 


Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Suton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 


Barnes 

Brown  (CO) 

Butler 

Clay 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Eteerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Forsythe 


Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

NAYS-25 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (MD) 


Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetli 


Roemer 

Rouiselot 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT "-1 
Ottlnger 

NOT  VOTING-40 


Applegate 

Foglietu 

Obey 

AuColn 

Fowler 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Oaydos 

Pease 

Bafalis 

GInn 

Rhodes 

Bedell 

Goldwater 

Richmond 

Boggs 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rostenkowski 

Boland 

Hendon 

Russo 

Boiling 

LeBoutillier 

Savage 

Breaux 

Leiand 

Schulze 

Brooks 

McDade 

Stanton 

Brown  (OH) 

McKlnney 

Stark 

Burton.  John 

Neal 

Wampler 

Chisholm 

Nichols 

Crockett 

O'Brien 

D  1515 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  that  deposits,  up  to  the  statuto- 
rily prescribed  amount,  in  federally  insured 
depository  lr.stltutions  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES 
BY  STANDING  AND  SELECT 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  pr(x;eedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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470)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  378) 
providing  amounts  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  for  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  standing 
and  select  committees  of  the  House  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT   AS   MEMBERS   OF 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
FERENCE      OF       INTERPARUA 
MENTARY     UNION     AT     LAGOS. 
NIGERIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  22.  United  States 
Code,  section  278a- 1,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-45,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  delegation  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  to  be  held  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria.  April  12  to  17.  1982,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  PcPFKR  of  Florida,  chairman: 

Mr.  DntwiHSKi  of  Illinois,  vice  chair- 
man: 

Mr.  FouTfTAiN  of  North  Carolina: 

Mr.  Coinrnis  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  Bowxif  of  Mississippi: 

Mr.  LcviTAS  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  PAimTHOY  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam: 

Mr.  BROOMnxu)  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  McClory  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  of  Pennsylvania:  and 

Mr.  BuTLiR  of  Virginia. 


KEEP  CONTROLS  ON  NATURAL 
GAS  PRICES 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  in  the 
Congress,  have  to  help  the  natural  gas 
consumer  in  America,  otherwise  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  will  be  forced 
to  choose  between  eating  or  freezing. 
Such  a  possibility  cannot  and  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  control  the  price  of  natural  gas 
after  1985  and  stop  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission's 
backdoor  move  to  raise  gas  prices  ad- 
ministratively. 

Increases  in  the  price  on  natural  gas 
have  placed  great  hardships  on  senior 
citizens  and  average  Income  families. 
Only  a  small  group  of  people— those 
who  own  gas  Industry  stock— will  bene- 
fit from  deregulation. 

Under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978.  controls  are  scheduled  to  come 
off  in  1985.  resulting  in  the  doubling 
or  even  tripling  of  the  cost  of  natural 
gas.  We  caruiot  let  this  happen.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  and  co- 
sponsor  this  bill  to  keep  controls  on 
natural  gas  and  prevent  FERC  from 
increasing  prices  via  the  back  door. 


STUDENT  LOANS  FOR 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  graduate  students  across 
the  country  should  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  voted  yesterday  to  fund  their 
guaranteed  student  loans.  It  is  encour- 
aging that  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  reject  the  administration's  plan  to 
disqualify  these  men  and  women  from 
this  vital  loan  program,  and  I  hope  the 
rest  of  this  body  will  support  the  com- 
mittee's action. 

At  my  own  alma  mater,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Connecticut,  more  than  2.100 
graduate  and  professional  students 
Iwrrowed  under  the  GSL  program  for 
the  current  year.  Eighty  percent  of 
these  students  are  either  independent, 
and  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year, 
or  come  from  families  earning  less 
than  that  amount. 

Instead  of  denying  these  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  an  education  and  a  career, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  a  portion  of 
the  defense  budget  for  savings,  and  let 
us  repeal  the  sperial-interest  tax 
breaks  for  big  oil  and  other  big  busi- 
ness. Guaranteed  student  loan  money 
for  graduate  students  is  one  of  the 
best  economic  and  security  Invest- 
ments I  know. 


D  1530 


MR.  PRESIDENT.  GIVE  US  A 
BREAK 

(Ms  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
truly  astounded  and  disappointed  that 
Ronald  Reagan  last  night  was  given  an 
award  for  "courageous  leadership  •  •  • 
In  humanitarian  affairs." 

Humanitarian?  This  is  the  man 
whose  programs  take  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  poor  children,  deny  energy 
assistance  to  low-income  families,  take 
Jobs  from  elderly  Americans,  and 
block  middle  class  students  from  real- 
izing a  college  education.  He  has  sin- 
glehandedly  set  out  to  eliminate  op- 
portunity to  anybody  not  bom  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  or  her  mouth. 

And  what  did  this  humanitarian  say 
in  accepting  his  award?  Why,  he  said 
poor  Americans  will  be  better  off  be- 
cause of  his  actions. 

Now.  perhaps  I  am  a  little  slow,  but  I 
do  not  understand  that.  Are  they 
better  off  because  they  are  learning 
patience  as  they  stand  in  unemploy- 
ment lines?  Are  they  building  charac- 
ter because  now  they  must  sacrifice  a 
bit  more? 

As  my  kids  would  say.  "Come  on.  Mr. 
President,  give  me  a  break." 


STOP-AND-START  GOVERNMENT 
UNDER  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION IS  COSTLY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  as  we  take  up  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  think  there  Is  one  very 
important  thing  that  I  should  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Memt>ers  of  the 
House. 

In  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing there  is  a  study  that  came  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  it  shows  that  It  cost 
us  185  million  to  shut  the  Government 
down  the  last  time  when  we  went 
through  the  continuing  resolution  de- 
bacle. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  criminal  that 
the  other  body  has  not  acted  in  due 
course.  I  think  it  Is  ridiculous  that  we 
are  having  to  continue  under  these 
continuing  resolutions.  I  hope  the 
other  l>ody  can  find  some  time  in  Its 
schedule  to  squeeze  in  these  issues, 
and  I  only  remind  the  Members  that  If 
we  keep  going  through  this.  It  is  cost- 
ing us  a  phenomenal  amount  of  money 
to  carry  on  under  this  stop-and-start 
program,  plus  the  fact  that  it  really  in- 
jures Federal  employees  in  their 
morale  and  in  their  programs  and  ev- 
erything else. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  people  lose 
confidence  in  their  Government  when 
they  see  those  kinds  of  iu:tlons. 


PANIC  AND  TERROR  IN  EUROPE 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  colorful  gen- 
tlemen In  Washington  Is  Eugene 
Rostow.  Professor  Rostow  Is  director 
of  what  has  now  become  the  "Arms 
Decontrol  and  Overarmament 
Agency." 

During  his  confirmation  hearings, 
he  enlivened  the  otherwise  dreary 
Washington  intellectual  landscape 
with  a  number  of  novel  and  stimulat- 
ing concepts.  One  of  these  was  that  re- 
building the  United  States  after  total 
nuclear  war  would  be  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  rebuilding  the  city  of  Hiro- 
shima after  a  single  13-klloton  bomb. 
Another  was  that  the  only  good  arms 
control  agreement  Is  one  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Recently,  he  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Intermediate  range  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  all  competent  military  analysts 
understand,  these  devices  are  a  mole- 
hill on  the  mountain  of  nuclear  de- 
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structlveness.  Their  total  power  is  less 
than  that  of  250  strategic  weapons  the 
Soviets  would  already  have  retired  If 
Salt  II  had  been  ratified.  If  all  inter- 
mediate weapons  were  to  disappear 
overnight,  the  ability  of  the  two  super- 
powers to  incinerate  themselves.  East- 
em  Europe,  and  Western  Europe 
would  not  be  reduced  enough  for 
anyone  to  tell  the  difference. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Rostow  recently 
gave  a  speech  claiming  that  Soviet  in- 
termediate weapons  are  causing  "panic 
and  terror"  In  Europe.  Now,  I  visited 
Europe  recently,  and  I  guess  I  must 
have  missed  all  those  people  rurmlng 
around  In  panic  and  terror.  So  today  I 
am  writing  him  a  letter,  asking  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  three  Europe- 
ans who  are,  right  at  this  moment,  in  a 
state  of  panic  and  terror  over  these 
meaningless  weapons. 

I  will  keep  you  posted  on  his  re- 
sponse, which  I  await  with  bated 
breath. 


REAGAN  TRIES  TO  SCARE  RUS- 
SIANS. ENDS  UP  SCARING  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  recently  have  carried  poll 
results  which  show  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  support  the  concept  of  a  freeze 
on  nuclear  weapons  buildups,  and  yet 
the  President  himself  had  the  incredi- 
ble lack  of  understanding  to  say  that— 
"Well,  they  are  all  Inspired  by  Brezh- 
nev and  the  Russians." 

There  was  an  excellent  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Monday  by 
Richard  Cohen  in  which  he  concludes 
that  something  Is  terribly  wrong  in 
America:  Ronald  Reagan  started  out 
to  scare  the  Russians  and  he  ended  up 
scaring  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  have  cause  to  be 
scared.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  scared 
enough  to  insist  that  our  government 
get  on  with  nuclear  weapons  negotia- 
tions. 

The  text  of  Richard  Cohen's  article 
follows  these  remarks: 
ThxBomb 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

In  the  car  the  other  day.  my  son  started 
to  talk  about  nuclear  war.  He  thinks  It's  a 
possibility,  and  since  he  is  young  and  does 
not  want  to  die  young  he  considers  nuclear 
war  "unfair. "  It  is  his  favorite  word,  but 
there  Is,  for  the  moment,  none  better. 

He  is  not  the  only  one  talking  about  nu- 
clear warfare  these  days.  The  subject  is  sud- 
denly in  the  air.  The  New  Yorker,  which  can 
guarantee  an  article  obscurity  simply  by  pub- 
lishing It,  ran  a  three-part  series  on  nuclear 
war  last  month  by  Jonathan  Schell  and  peo- 
ple are  still  talking  about  it.  Esquire  did  one 
on  civil  defense  and  now  Time  has  the  bomb 
on  Its  cover. 

In  New  England,  town  meetings  dealt  with 


the  issue  of  nuclear  disarmament,  and  at 
dinner  the  other  night  an  economist  I  know 
kept  punctuating  his  explanation  of  which 
way  the  economy  was  going  by  saying,  "But 
that's  If  there's  no  war. "  And  that  same 
week,  my  wife  had  lunch  with  a  well-known 
political  consultant  and  reported  that  he. 
too,  was  talking  at>out  war. 

Suddenly,  war  seems  a  lot  closer.  It  seems 
that  the  whole  country  has  turned  40  and 
death  that  was  only  theoretical  at  39  seems 
now  to  be  Imminent.  Those  of  us  with  a 
memory  have  been  through  this  before.  The 
late  1940s  were  rough  and  the  °50s  were  no 
fun.  either.  We  learned  how  to  take  cover 
under  schoolroom  desks  and  we  were 
marched  into  the  hallway  and  told  which 
way  to  face.  We  were  told  never  to  look  into 
the  blast  and  to  cover  the  backs  of  our  necks 
and  to  listen  to  our  teachers.  It  was  silly  but 
after  a  while  it  all  went  away. 

Now  It  Is  back  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
Cold  War  is  back,  too.  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Alexander  Haig  and  Caspar  Weinberger, 
with  their  talk  of  limited  nuclear  war  and 
firing  nuclear  warning  shots,  their  tough 
rhetoric  and  their  incessant  military  postur- 
ing, have  given  the  whole  country  the  wil- 
lies. They  seem  to  have  doused  hope,  made 
you  wonder  why  you  thought  in  the  first 
place  that  things  were  getting  better— that 
nuclear  war  could  not  happen. 

They  are  the  hard  guys,  the  realists.  They 
talk  blithely  of  bomt>s  and  war  because 
bombs  and  war  are  always  a  possibility. 
They  want  us  to  face  facts,  but  the  facts 
they  want  us  to  face  are  truly  horrible.  There 
are  now  about  50,000  nuclear  warheads  In 
the  world— Hiroshima  and  Hiroshima  and 
Hiroshima  over  and  over  again  until  you  get 
to  50,000.  Only  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  12.5 
kilotons.  was  a  puny  affair.  Still,  it  leveled 
the  city,  killing  half  the  people  In  it.  Nowa- 
days. Jonathan  Schell  writes,  "It  would  be 
classed  among  the  merely  tactical  weapons." 
For  most  of  us,  nuclear  war.  like  one's  own 
death.  Is  unthinkable,  and  so  we  have  left 
the  thinking  of  it  to  others.  But  what  is  re- 
freshing about  what  is  happening  now  is  the 
apparent  refusal  of  lots  of  people  to  accept 
nuclear  war  as  one  accepts  the  inevitability 
of  death  Itself.  These  are  people  who  now 
are  saying  that  something  can  be  done,  that 
the  fate  of  the  world  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  This  was  the  message 
of  the  antlnuclear  rallies  in  Western 
Europe.  They  were't  so  much  anti-American 
as  prohope— a  statement  by  the  people  of 
Europe  that  they  were  no  longer  going  to 
leave  nuclear  policy  to  the  professionals.  It 
was  their  lives,  therefore  their  business. 

Now  the  same  thing  is  happening  here. 
Only  Instead  of  the  administration  seeing 
that  we  are  all  on  the  same  side— that  when 
It  comes  to  the  nuclear  issue,  there  is  no 
other  side- It  senses  a  fifth  column,  a  soft- 
ness, a  break  In  our  resolve  on  which  the 
Russians  will  capitalize.  They  fear  the  Rus- 
sians will  sense  that  we  are  afraid  of  nuclear 
war.  The  trouble  is.  this  cannot  be  news  to 
them. 

So  the  drumbeat  of  belligerence  contin- 
ues. As  a  nation,  we  have  our  dukes  up.  Our 
missiles  are  on  the  move.  Our  defense 
budget  will  grow.  We  are  no  longer  the  90- 
pound  weakling  of  the  Jimmy  Carter  era. 
but  a  broad-shouldered  country,  seeking  to 
show  that  no  nation  can  kick  sand  in  our 
face. 

All  this  has  revived  and  exacerbated  fears 
about  Ronald  Reagan  that  came  out  during 
the  presidential  compaign.  Now.  suddenly, 
little  kids  talk  of  nuclear  war  in  their  own 


way  and  lawyers  in  theirs.  Mothers  orgainlze 
and  the  New  England  towns  meet  and  the 
reason  is  that  something  has  gone  dreadful- 
ly wrong.  Ronald  Reagan  set  out  to  scare 
the  Russians,  but  he's  scared  us  Instead. 


JIMMY  THE  GREEK  GIVES  ODDS 
ON  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  recently  revised  his  esti- 
mate of  his  deficit  resulting  from  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  to  be  as  high  as 
$96  billion.  And,  last  week  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  submitted  Its 
findings  that  the  President's  deficit 
may  be  as  high  as  $180  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  numerous  economists 
around  the  country  have  submitted 
their  own  separate  estimates  as  fol- 
lows: 
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lattel                                            916  915  129 

Lwnna  (Mntnm  Oust  Econanctrcs                IW  110-130  10-100 

bnneeti  Coopf  Stcurily  Piotc                    9S-100  lOO-lW  ( ' ) 

Unie  FriU.  Maian  du»Mly                    lOS-US  1»-1<0  IM-160 

Man  GraenspKi.  ToancnHlraMfM                     9S  l»  I1I-13S 

DiMl  Joms.  Audrey  G  ItnUm 9S-100  1»  130 

Inm  Mm>.  MaulKturcrj  Hmmi lOS  95  90 

Man  Lem.  Bmkcrs  Trust 95  U0-l»  130-150 

Don  Mauk.  Mcrri  lynch       9S-I00  130-140  140-150 

Mkn  Smai  Diti  Reanes   10J2  1017  I03» 

Gaiy  Mm  SMhnt  (  Co      ..-. 95-105  100-120  90-110 

RobBl  Snche.  Bear  Steams _ 100-105  145-150  150 

Mm  Wibon.  Bank  ol  Aiwa .-. 100-120  90-100  ( ■ ) 

'  Ho  estwnatt 

Thus,  the  big  debate  this  spring  is 
not  over  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal but.  rather,  over  the  size  of  the 
President's  deficit. 

To  help  me  in  determining  an  accu- 
rate answer.  I  called  for  Jlnuny  the 
Greek,  and  he  no  doubt  is  confused, 
too.  But.  the  odds  are  100  to  1  that  the 
President's  deficit  will  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PLAN  TO  RE- 
PLACE CURRENT  U.S.  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  PANAMA 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  current  consideration 
of  a  replacement  for  our  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama,  the  Honorable 
Ambler  H.  Moss,  Jr..  who  was  sworn  In 
as  Ambassador  on  September  29.  1978. 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  work- 
ing with  Ambler  Moss  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Panama  Canal  and  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  I  must  express  my  deep  concern 
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about  such  action  and  my  vigorous  op- 
position to  his  replacement. 

My  visits  to  Panama,  the  latest  being 
this  month.  March  7  to  14.  have 
strengthened  my  convictions  that  the 
United  States  has  a  very  excellent  Am- 
bassador to  Panama  in  the  person  of 
Ambler  Moss.  He  and  his  wife  Serena 
are  highly  regarded  throughout 
Panama.  I  received  that  report  from 
many  Americans  and  Panamanians 
with  whom  I  spoke.  Ambassador  Moss 
is  held  In  high  esteem  by  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  working  in 
Panama.  Including  our  Armed  Forces 
and  other  units  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. The  Panamanians  are  pleased 
with  the  good  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  current  turbulence  and  vi- 
olence in  Central  America.  They  are 
very  glad  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  maintain  a  strong  interest  in 
a  free  and  independent  Panama  and  a 
successful  operation  of  the  canal. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  was  original- 
ly very  much  opposed  to  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties.  However,  my  visits  to 
Panama  have  convinced  me  there  are 
many  advantages  to  the  treaties,  espe- 
cially now  as  the  countries  north  of 
Panama  are  in  turmoil.  Through  his 
skillful  leadership.  Ambassador 
Ambler  Moss  has  been  a  key  figure  in 
insuring  the  amicable  implementation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  replace  our  Ambassa- 
dor in  Panama. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  Just  to 
ask  the  majority  leader,  is  this  request 
in  order  to  accommodate  that  one  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  or  is  it  be- 
cause there  are  a  lot  of  other  pieces  of 
legislation  that  will  probably  be  sched- 
uled for  that  day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  other 
pieces  of  legislation  that  would  be 
scheduled  on  Wednesday.  It  is  our 
present  plan  and  intention  that  next 
week  we  shall  follow  this  general  pro- 
cedure: First,  that  on  Tuesday  we  shall 
take  up  and  consider  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  that  on  Wednesday 
we  shall  take  up,  the  veto  message,  as- 
suming the  Senate  has  voted  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto— an  assump- 
tion which  we  cannot  make  with  any 
certainty  at  all— and  then  following 
that,  that  we  would  take  up  the  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions  on  Wednes- 
day and  such  additional  business  as 
may  by  that  time  be  ready  for  consid- 
eration. There  are  several  bills  that 
might  conceivably  qualify  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONING  CONSIDERATION 
OP  POSSIBLE  FORTHCOMING 
VETO  MESSAGE  ON  S.  1503, 
STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION ACT  OF  1981.  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  31,  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  a  message 
is  received  from  the  Senate  informing 
the  House  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
the  bill.  S.  1503,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  during  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage,  the 
objections  of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  further  consid- 
eration of  the  veto  message  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday.  March  31, 
1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Fary).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  noon  on 
Wednesday  next.  March  31,  1982, 
rather  than  at  3  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
their  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 


many  Americans  have,  to  this  out- 
standing organization,  and  indicated 
that  in  the  future  I  would  hope  that  If 
it  is  publicity  they  need  they  do  some- 
thing other  than  to  belittle  that  for 
which  they  have  stood  for  so  many 
years. 

The  facts  are  that  this  President  and 
those  closest  to  him.  by  their  actions 
have  conveyed  to  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
care  about  the  needy.  In  addition,  he 
has  conveyed  to  those  millions  and 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  not 
needy  that  he  cares  even  less  for 
them.  This  President  and  that  all- 
Amcrlcan  infield  of  Meese  to  Deaver 
to  Baker,  or  whatever  order,  have  at- 
tempted, and  in  fact  have  almost  been 
successful  in  wiping  away  a  Federal 
Government  brought  into  existence  by 
Washington,  preserved  by  Lincoln  and 
strengthened  by  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt—with a  philosophy,  when  un- 
derstood, which  suggests  that  Govern- 
ment should  harm,  not  help,  those 
who  need  it  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enough  is  enough. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  29,  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR 
"SCROOGE"? 

(Mr.  MARKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
President  to  say  as  he  did  yesterday, 
that  the  "facts  prove"  that  he  cares 
about  the  needy  sounds  like  "Scrooge" 
saying  he  is  really  "Santa  Claus." 

For  this  President  to  have  the  gall  to 
liken  himself  to  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt is— sacrilegious.  As  I  stated  on 
March  9,  this  President  lacks  the  com- 
passion necessary  to  be  President. 

I  have  tried  over  and  over  again,  in 
my  own  mind,  to  Justify  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  an 
extraordinary  and  outstanding  organi- 
zation which  has  done  much  in  the 
past,  awarding  him  a  gold  medal.  This 
is  perhaps  the  height  of  hypocrisy.  I 
wrote  a  letter   today,  as   I   am  sure 


BUDGET  PROPOSAL  STILL  NOT 
FORTHCOMING  FROM  DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  months,  this  body  has  been  be- 
sieged by  speaker  after  speaker,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  assaulting 
the  proposed  1983  budget. 

They  have  l)een  shedding  copious 
crocodile  tears  over  the  size  of  the  pro- 
spective deficit  and  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. And  yet.  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  not  brought  forth  a 
budget  proposal  for  this  House  to 
debate. 

The  President  has  a  budget  propos- 
al, as  does  the  Senate,  but  the  only 
thing  this  House  has  to  offer  the 
American  people  is  a  gold  coin  for  a 
dutch  queen. 

Your  party  is  playing  a  political 
waiting  game  at  the  expense  of  all 
Americans.  We  are  not  fooled  by  your 
chameleon  like  change  in  color,  nor 
will  we  be  deceived  by  your  possum 
like  deception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  quoted  in 
today's  Washington  Post  as  saying: 

They  (the  Republicans)  are  In  control  of 
this  Oovemment  ...  let  them  bring  forth  a 
bill  and  let  us  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it. 

We  know  who  controls  this  House. 
So  I  direct  your  very  appropriate 
words  back  to  you.  Bring  forth  a  bill 
and  let  us  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  CONSUMERS 
ON  INFLATION 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  good 
news.  Remember  a  year  ago  or  maybe 
2  years  ago  public  enemy  No.  1  was  in- 
flation. In  recent  months  we  have  all 
been  talking  about  the  sjmiptoms  of 
Inflation;  namely,  unemployment, 
high  Interest  rates,  growing  deficits. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  disease.  In- 
flation, which  has  ravaged  our  econo- 
my for  years— spirallng  inflation.  The 
disease  is  being  cured.  The  treatment 
is  working. 

Today's  good  news  says  that  last 
month's  rise  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  that  measurement  of  America's 
marketplace,  was  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. One  could  analyze  that  to  ap- 
proximately 2.5  percent,  down  10  full 
percentage  points  from  January  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  progress,  and  it 
will  gradually  show  on  Main  Street 
and  Wall  Street.  The  symptoms  will 
disappear  as  inflation  is  cured. 

Treating  only  the  symptoms  perpet- 
uates the  disease  and  that  Is  what  was 
tried  around  here  for  years.  Inflation 
at  3  percent  or  less— good  news  for  a 
chtmge. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEATH  OF 
ARCHBISHOP  ROMERO 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  the  archbishop  of 
San  Salvador.  Oscar  Romero.  To  com- 
memorate his  life  and  death,  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
our  Government  to  reassess  American 
policy  in  El  Salvador  and  to  seek  new 
initiatives  for  pea(%. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  Just  politi- 
cal solution  In  the  region,  I  would  urge 
the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  to  Central  America  with  the 
stature  and  mandate  that  Phil  Habib 
carries  In  the  Lebanon  talks.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  suitable  individual  to 
undertake  this  effort  than  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  note 
that  Senator  Hatfield,  Congressman 
DkNardis.  and  I  introduced  legislation 
last  week  which  would  condition 
future  U.S.  military  support  for  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  on  the 
willingness  of  that  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate without  preconditions  with  the 
opposition.  A  negotiated  approach 
holds  greater  promise  for  Justice  than 
that  which  all  of  the  helicopter  gun- 
ships  in  our  arsenal  can  ever  supply. 


ANOTHER  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION REFLECrrS  CONTINUED 
INACTION  BY  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  are  today  consid- 
ering is  yet  another  example  of  con- 
gressional inactivity. 

It  may  be  easier  for  some  to  simply 
pass  a  measure  of  this  sort  every  few 
months  rather  than  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual appropriations  bills,  but  it  cer- 
tainly casts  a  bad  reflection  on  the 
Congress  when  it  refuses  to  deal  with 
the  Individual  appropriations  bills. 

But  this  is  hardly  atypical  for  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  leadership 
constantly  criticizes  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  but  none  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  had  the  courage  to  propose  a 
constructive  alternative— or  even  the 
beginning  of  one. 

How  long  can  the  Congress  continue 
to  sit  on  their  hands  while  the  econo- 
my goes  down  the  drain?  I  have 
stressed  before  and  will  continue  to 
stress  that  the  economic  problems  of 
our  country  will  not  solve  themselves. 
We  in  the  Congress  must  address  the 
budget  head  on.  We  must  address  the 
individual  appropriations  now.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  avoid  the 
major  economic  issues  any  longer. 


KEEP  THE  "FOOD  "  IN  THE  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  alert  the  Members  to  a  situa- 
tion that  may  create  a  problem  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  As  you 
may  remember,  last  year  during  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  Congress 
provided  a  block  grant  for  food  assist- 
ance for  Puerto  Rico.  This  block  grant 
was  established  because  of  congres- 
sional concern  about  the  size  and  the 
expense  of  the  food  stamp  program  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Over  one-half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Puerto  Rico  receives  food 
stamps  and  almost  10  percent  of  the 
annual  food  stamp  budget  for  the 
entire  country  goes  to  Puerto  Rico. 

In  lieu  of  food  stamps,  the  Reconcili- 
ation Act  established  a  food  assistance 
block  grant  for  Puerto  Rico,  effective 
July  1,  1982.  Their  plan  for  food  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  by  April  1,  1982. 
A  total  of  $825  million  for  a  fiscal  year 
is  provided  to  Puerto  Rico  to  cover  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  food  assistance 
and  50  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  announced  that  when 
their  plan  for  food  assistance  is  sub- 


mitted. Puerto  Rico  will  no  longer 
Issue  food  stamps— instead  they  will 
issue  checks  to  the  people  they  deter- 
mine to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

These  checks— once  converted  Into 
cash— can  be  spent  for  any  Item,  not 
only  for  food.  I  am  concerned  that 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
food  assistance  will  be  used  for  any 
purpose,  including  liquor,  gambling,  or 
other  such  measures  having  nothing 
to  do  with  food. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  quite 
some  time  about  the  use  of  food 
stamps  to  purchase  guns,  illegal  drugs, 
and  not  too  long  ago  a  child  was  sold 
and  $6,000  worth  of  food  stamps  was 
used  In  that  transaction. 

I  do  not  know  if  these  abuses  will 
occur  in  Puerto  Rico  with  the  money 
that  is  intended  for  food  assistance, 
however,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  ac- 
complish if  food  assistance  is  given  in 
the  form  of  money  and  not  food 
stamps  or  some  similar  type  of  trans- 
action to  Insure  that  food  Is  obtained 
In  return. 

Once  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico  submits  their  plan  for  food  assist- 
ance I  intend  to  review  that  plan  very 
carefully  to  determine  if  there  are  as- 
surances that  the  food  assistance 
block  grant  is  Indeed  used  to  Improve 
the  nutritional  level  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  I  hope  that  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  Puerto  Rico  will  describe  a 
food  assistance  program  that  assists 
their  needy  population  and  has  suffi- 
cient protections  to  insure  that  the 
$825  million  authorized  will  be  spent 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 
Let  us  keep  the  "food"  in  food  stamps. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION ON  USE  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  FUNDS 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  5942,  to 
permit  the  States  to  use  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds  to  pay 
people  to  work  instead  of  not  to  work. 
Present  Federal  law.  under  title  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  subtitle  C, 
chapter  23,  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  requires  States  to  deposit  their 
unemployment  tax  revenue  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  into  the  Federal  un- 
employment trust  fund.  The  Federal 
law  further  provides  that  "all  money 
withdrawn  from  the  unemployment 
fund  of  the  State  shall  be  used  solely 
in  the  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation,  exclusive  of  expenses  of 
administration,  •  •  •  except  for  cer- 
tain refunds,  disability  payments,  and 
strictly  limited  administrative  uses. 
My  bill  would  give  States  the  option, 
not  a  mandate,  of  using  their  funds  to 
subsidize  the  hiring  of  unemployment 
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compensation  claimants  who  would 
otherwise  receive  benefits  while  re- 
maining idle. 

My  legislation  establishes  a  program 
by  which  each  Government  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  office  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  Industrial  em- 
ployers in  its  area  with  lists  of  unem- 
ployed workers  whose  skills  could  be 
utilized  by  the  employers.  The  office 
would  then  offer  to  subsidize  the  im- 
mediate employment  of  any  of  these 
workers  by  paying  the  employer,  for 
example,  75  percent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment allowance  that  would  otherwise 
be  paid  to  each  Jobless  worker.  In 
return,  the  employer  would  agree  to 
put  some  of  the  unemployed  persons 
to  work  and  to  pay  them  at  least  50 
percent  more  than  the  unemployment 
allowance.  In  this  way,  everybody— 
employers,  employees,  Government, 
and  the  Nation— would  benefit. 

What  is  needed  is  to  get  Americans 
back  to  productive  work,  which  will  be 
anti-inflationary  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  goods  as  well  as  Improving 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  our  produc- 
tion. This  program  which  replaces  em- 
plojrment  insurance  with  employment 
is  an  attempt  to  offer  a  timely  solution 
to  a  problem  that  must  be  solved  if  we 
are  to  assure  the  survival  of  a  viable 
American  economy. 


House  will  not  allow  us  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  act  with 
reason,  composure,  and  reflection.  We 
in  the  freshman  Republican  class  be- 
lieve we  should  not  recess  at  Easter 
but  should  address  the  fundamental 
problems  of  our  economy  to  demon- 
strate statesmanship  and  leadership  to 
a  doubting  American  public. 


ANOTHER  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION SHOWS  LACK  OF  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  grew  up 
thinking  what  most  Americans  think, 
that  we  In  the  Congress  act  with 
reason,  composure,  and  reflection.  But 
what  the  American  people  do  not 
know  is  today  we  are  considering  the 
fifth  continuing  resolution  which  the 
House  has  considered  in  less  than  6 
months,  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  repeat- 
edly disregarded  the  trswlitional  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  proc- 
esses, that  this  backdoor  process  does 
not  allow  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  scrutinize  programs  for  reform. 

In  addition.  In  the  30  days  which 
Congress  has  been  In  session  this  year 
we  have  confronted  such  important 
issues  as  striking  a  gold  medal  for 
Queen  Beatrice,  authorizing  the  Inter- 
national Communications  Agency  to 
distribute  the  film  "Montana,"  and  au- 
thorizing a  national  fraternity  to  hold 
a  party  in  the  Capitol  Building. 

Passing  of  this  continuing  resolution 
in  lieu  of  legislation  perhaps  will  mean 
that  the  programs  contained  therein 
will  be  exempt  from  reduction  in  enti- 
tlements for  the  duration  of  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  American  people  are  screaming 
for  relief  and  yet  the  leadership  of  the 


LOWER         INFLATION  MEANS 

AMERICAS  POOR  ARE  BETTER 
OFF  THIS  YEAR  THAN  LAST 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  raised  a  very  provocative  and  I 
think  valuable  question.  She  asked 
how  are  the  poor  better  off  this  year 
than  they  were  last. 

I  would  submit  that  for  one  thing  we 
have  3  percent  Inflation  right  now 
compared  to  13  percent  inflation 
under  the  Carter  Presidency  and 
Democratic  Congresses.  That  Is  a  10- 
polnt  cut  In  inflation.  That  puts  more 
than  $500  in  the  pockets  of  every  poor 
family  at  the  $5,000  level.  It  puts 
$1,000  in  the  pockets  of  every  family 
making  $10,000. 

That  is  more  money  than  most  Fed- 
eral programs  deliver  per  family.  That 
Is  far  more  than  any  cuts  In  growth 
that  have  taken  place  in  social  welfare 
programs. 

This  administration  has  the  suspi- 
cion that  Government  does  not  do  a 
very  job  of  helping  the  poor,  that  the 
best  policy  Is  to  give  the  poor  a  chance 
to  help  themselves,  and  that  Is  exactly 
what  the  Reagan  program  Is  beginning 
to  do. 

It  Is  putting  the  money  which  the 
poor  need  back  into  their  own  pockets. 


CONGRESS  GETS  SORRY 
REPORT  CARD 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
nearlng  the  end  of  March  and  the 
most  conspicuous  event  on  the  Calen- 
dar is  the  scheduled  spring  recess. 
Many  Members  of  this  body  apparent- 
ly look  forward  to  that  occasion  for 
the  opportunity  to  travel  home  and 
denounce  the  Reagan  administration 
for  failing  to  sufficiently  revive  an 
economy  crippled  by  decades  of  reck- 
less spending,  high  taxes,  and  suffo- 
cating regulation.  What  I  do  not  un- 
derstand is  how  they  will  be  able  to 
look  their  constituents  In  the  eye 
when  they  are  asked,  "What  did  you 
do  since  Congress  convened  to  help 
the  country?" 


I  recognize  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  a  careful  one  and  that  legislation 
enacted  in  haste  is  often  shortsighted, 
but  3  months  have  gone  by  and  we 
have  a  sorry  report  card.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibilty  to  dispose  of  the  Issues  of 
the  day.  As  an  example,  recent  history 
and  today's  high  interest  and  related 
unemployment  rates  make  clear  that  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  is  imperative 
to  the  future  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  obvious  that  this  Congress 
does  not  possess  the  willpower  to  deliv- 
er a  budget  balanced  of  its  own  accord 
so  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ample of  legislation  that  should  be  ex- 
pedited. 

We  serve  here  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
American  people.  The  American 
people  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
demand  action.  It  is  our  responsibiity 
to  provide  it. 


RESOLUTION  TO  OFFICIALLY 
DESIGNATE  1982  AS  YEAR  OF 
THE  UNBORN  CHILD 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
are  Introducing  this  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  that  President 
Reagan  officially  designate  1982  as 
"Year  of  the  Unborn  Child."  We  agree 
with  the  President's  recent  remarks 
that— 

We  must,  with  calmness  and  resolve,  help 
the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  Americans 
understand  that  the  more  than  IW  million 
abortions  performed  In  America  in  1980 
amount  to  a  great  moral  evil  and  assault 
upon  the  sacredneas  of  human  life. 

We  find  It  unfortunate  that  only  a 
handful  of  individuals  In  the  mass 
media,  education,  medicine,  and  the 
social  sciences  have  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  awesome  beauty  and  pre- 
clousness  of  developing  human  life. 

We  are  convinced  that  abortion-on- 
demand  might  never  have  been  legal- 
ized, nor  would  have  reached  the 
manic  proportions  it  has  now  assumed 
if  those  responsible  would  have  objec- 
tively educated  and  informed  the 
public  about  human  development 
before  birth. 

Our  national  rate  of  abortion  now 
stands  at  one  developing  child  killed 
every  20  to  30  seconds,  around  the 
clock.  One  out  of  every  three  U.S. 
pregnancies  is  ended  by  abortion.  Our 
collective  national  genius  is  being 
raped  and  depleted  in  an  irreversable 
way. 

While  we  sympathize  with  women 
who  find  themselves  pregnant  with  an 
unwanted  or  unplanned  child— it  is 
time  to  soberly  face  the  fact  that  abor- 
tion is  not  only  an  issue  of  women's 
rights  for  there  is  always  a  dead 
human  victim  left  in  the  abortionists 
chamber. 
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It  is  our  hope  that  by  calling  the 
Nation  Into  a  year  of  reflection,  study, 
and  appreciation  of  developing  human 
life,  we  will  return  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  respect  for  all  members 
of  our  human  family— including  those 
most  helpless  and  defenseless — our 
unborn  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  Is  In  commemoration  of  the  some 
12  million  victims  of  America's  silent 
holocaust,  out  of  grave  concern  for  our 
depleted  national  genius,  and  in  the 
hope  that  America  will  be  restored  to 
nobility,  compassion,  and  grace  that 
we  enter  this  resolution.  Thank  you. 


MEMBERS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
TOP  SECRET  BRIEFING  ON 
SOVIET  MILITARY  STRENGTH 
PRIOR  TO  MAKING  DECISIONS 
ON  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  had  the 
second  opportunity  this  year  to  receive 
a  closed.  Member  only,  top  secret 
briefing  on  the  growth  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power.  I  had  attended  a  slmlllar 
3-hour  briefing  In  January  as  an  Invit- 
ed guest  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  sit  In  with  14  members 
from  our  largest  committee,  Armed 
Services. 

At  the  end  of  the  DIA  presentation 
by  Mr.  John  Hughes  last  January  I 
asked  him  if  the  briefing  could  not  be 
fairly  described  as  "awesome,"  in  spite 
of  the  overiise  of  that  word  in  Ameri- 
can sportscastlng.  He  said,  "Yes.  Con- 
gressman, the  growth  of  Soviet  power 
over  just  the  last  year  Is  awesome." 

Just  In  the  last  3  months  since  that 
January  top  secret  briefing  the  situa- 
tion has  grown  worse.  The  briefing 
this  morning,  which  fortunately  had 
40  Members  in  attendance  (39  Repub- 
licans and  1  Democrat)  adds  some  star- 
tling new  developments  to  an  already 
insane  growth  of  raw  military  might 
on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  think  before  any  of  us  considers 
debating  any  aspect  of  the  President's 
defense  package  he  or  she  must  re- 
ceive this  Hughes  briefing.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  irresponsibility  for  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  participate  in 
that  debate  without  benefiting  from 
that  stunning,  awesome  top  secret 
briefing. 


THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
IS  A  SYMBOL  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL INCOMPETENCE 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vote  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  take  up  today  is  really  an- 


other example  of  the  utter  hypocrisy 
of  the  congressional  criticism  that  has 
been  leveled  at  the  President's  budget 
over  these  last  few  months. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  are  now  in  the 
credit  markets  borrowing  money  for 
their  spring  planting  and  paying 
record  high  interest  rates  to  do  so,  real 
interest  rates  held  high  not  by  that 
Presidential  proposal  but  by  the  lack 
of  any  confidence  whatsoever  that  this 
Congress  will  act  in  any  way  to  respon- 
sibly control  that  budget  deficit. 

What  else  should  the  people  in  those 
financial  markets  reasonably  expect? 
Here  we  are.  3  months  of  the  year 
almost  gone,  and  virtually  no  substan- 
tive business  has  been  completed  by 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

Once  again  we  are  here  preparing  to 
vote  on  that  ongoing  symbol  of  con- 
gressional incompetence,  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  compound  the 
felony.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  this  House 
will  engage  in  another  affront  to  the 
hard-working  American  people,  the 
annual  congressional  Easter  recess. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  months  ago  I  saw  a 
study  that  was  again  asking  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  sociologists,  "What  are 
Americans  going  to  do  in  future  years 
with  the  increase  in  leisure  time  that 
they  have  available  to  them?"  Appar- 
ently some  individuals  have  found  an 
easy  answer  to  that  question— they 
ran  for  Congress. 


A  VOICE  IS  RAISED  ON  BEHALF 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE  OP  CHRISTIANS  AND 
JEWS 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  heard  in  the  House 
today  criticism  of  an  organization,  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  which  I  joined  in  the  1930's— an 
organization  with  which  I  worked 
during  all  of  the  racial  conflicts  during 
the  1950's  in  my  own  State.  They  were 
always  ready  when  we  called  them  in 
to  mediate  police  and  race  relations, 
public  relations  between  different 
racial  groups.  I  uas  very  sorry  Indeed 
to  hear  the  characterizations  that 
have  been  poured  on  the  head  of  this 
very  fine  organization,  and  I  want  to 
raise  a  voice  in  their  behalf. 


WORK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES IS  NOT  BEING 
DONE 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  charges  forward  toward  its  ulti- 


mate goal  of  this  first  6  months  of  its 
session,  that  being  the  spring  recess, 
the  American  people  simply  have  to  be 
asking,  what  are  we  doing?  And  the  re- 
sponse becomes  "Nothing,"  although 
we  have  heard  some  people  trying  to 
defend  the  nothingness  of  this  Con- 
gress by  saying  it  is  all  being  done  in 
conunittees,  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  had  any  votes  here  on  the 
floor. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  what  the  commit- 
tees are  doing.  In  proposing  their 
budgets  to  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  met  twice,  the 
Banking  Committee  did  not  meet  at 
all.  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee did  not  meet  at  all.  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunittee  met  once,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  met  once,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  met  once,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  met  twice. 
So  the  work  Is  not  being  done  In  the 
committees;  the  work  Is  not  being 
done  in  the  House.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  because  the  liberal  leadership  of 
this  House  wants  to  see  the  economy 
drift  and  does  not  want  to  see  a  budget 
to  respond  to  that  economy,  nothing  is 
being  done  in  this  country  today. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
heard  proposed  on  the  floor  that  there 
is  a  resolution  calling  for  the  "Year  of 
the  Unborn  Child. "  With  the  budget 
proposals  of  this  administration.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
resolution  saying  that  this  Is  the  year 
of  the  unfed  child,  because  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  advanced  by  this 
administration  to  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
grams that  mothers  and  young  infants 
have  in  the  milk  program,  to  cut  back 
on  the  school  lunch  programs,  those 
are  very  meaningful  cutbacks. 

I  wonder  how  anyone  justifies,  when 
they  speak  of  the  year  of  the  unborn 
child,  an  administration  that  says: 
"We  are  now  going  to  notify  parents  If 
a  teenager  goes  to  seek  contraceptive 
help,"  which  is  the  one  way  of  not 
making  teenagers  go  to  get  this  help, 
which  in  turn,  of  course,  produces 
pregnancies  that  are  imwanted. 

I  think  we  are  getting  a  little  mixed 
up  on  what  we  are  asking  for.  Let  us 
try  to  ask  for  the  year  of  humanity, 
where  we  understand  the  needs  of  our 
own  people. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  yes- 
terday, I  call  up  the  joint  resolution 
(House  Joint  Resolution  409)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  409 
Resolved  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  102(c) 
o(  the  Joint  resolution  of  December  15.  1981 
(Public  Law  97-92),  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  31.  1982"  and  Inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1982". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whittew)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
for  debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  we  have 
before  the  House,  contrary  to  some  of 
the  speeches  that  were  made,  is  a 
simple  continuing  resolution.  The 
funds  for  the  seven  departments  will 
expire  March  31.  This  involves  three 
major  appropriation  bills  passed  by 
the  House  last  year  but  not  yet  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

Your  committee  brings  to  you  by 
unanimous  vote  a  continuation  of  ap- 
propriations for  those  departments 
imtil  September  30. 

The  only  change  is  in  the  date  from 
March  31  to  September  30. 

That  being  true,  and  the  resolution 
not  being  subject  to  amendment  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  I  see  no  reason 
to  debate  it  at  length.  It  is  a  continu- 
ation of  what  we  have  had  for  all  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  nobody  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other  side, 
so  far  as  I  luiow.  has  any  desire  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  have  had  to  do  so  because  our 
friends  in  the  other  body  simply  have 
not  been  able  to  pass  appropriation 
bills  in  time. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  when  you 
have  a  continuing  resolution,  all  you 
have  to  do  to  come  out  from  under  it 
is  to  pass  the  regular  bills.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
would  obtain  and  that  is  what  your 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  trying  to  achieve. 

Everyone  being  familiar  with  the  op- 
erations in  existence  now.  the  fact 
that  this  changing  only  the  date,  and 
it  being  necessary— otherwise  these  de- 
partments under  the  present  proce- 
dures would  close— I  respectfully 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
pass  this  without  great  discussion 
except  such  comment,  of  course,  as  my 
colleague  on  the  Republican  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTi;)  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  one 
thing.  We  are  going  to  spend  several 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  here,  and  we 
are  going  to  do  it  in  about  five  lines  in 
a  joint  resolution,  and  so  on.  We  are 
certainly  saving  paper  for  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  manner  of  procedure. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  a  small  compliment,  but  I 
appreciate  it.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 
If  they  would  follow  my  suggestion,  we 
would  save  a  lot  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  just  want  to  clarify  a  couple  of 
things.  Can  we  be  assured  that  all  of 
the  past  language  with  regard  to  abor- 
tion is  contained  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution?        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  tried  to  explain 
this  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot),  yesterday. 
All  we  do  in  this  resolution  is  change 
the  date.  So  everything  that  is  in  the 
existing  resolution  is  carried  forward, 
except  we  change  the  date  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  operate,  under 
the  current  restrictions,  with  the  cur- 
rent provisions,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  would  in- 
clude abortion  and  school  prayer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  words  were  all- 
inclusive.  It  is  exactly  what  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  it  does  not  in- 
clude, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, any  language  with  regard  to 
busing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right,  no 
new  language. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  fact  that  both 
Houses  have  approved  antibusing  lan- 
guage would  mean  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  fund  busing  under  the  Justice 
Department,  even  though  we  do  have 
both  Houses  that  have  acted  on  that 
language. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  that  matter  is 
not  before  us  at  this  time.  That  is  a 
different  piece  of  legislation.  That  is 
not  before  us  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  my  problem  is 
that  in  the  authorization  process  we 
have  banned  busing  In  both  Houses. 
Now.  the  busing  language  is  being  held 
at  the  desk  by  the  Speaker  at  the 
present  time,  which  would  put  the  ban 
on  it.  But  by  approving  the  continuing 
resolution,  with  no  antibusing  lan- 
guage In  it.  we  would  continue  to  allow 
the  funding  under  the  Justice  Depsu-t- 
ment  appropriation  for  busing.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  to  himself  on  this.  I  repeat 
again:  It  is  a  continuation  of  what 
exists  now.  So  I  think  we  should  pass 
this  resolution  now.  There  is  wide- 
spread agreement. 


Now.  what  happens  with  other  legis- 
lation will  have  to  happen.  And  may  I 
say  that  anytime  a  bill  is  agreed  to  it 
would  replace  this  resolution.  But  this 
resolution  cannot  be  changed  under 
House  rules.  So  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  the  gentleman's  fault  or 
the  fault  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  we  are  in  this  bind.  It 
rests  in  the  other  body,  because  it  is 
they  who  have  not  cleared  the  Justice 
Department  appropriation  and  it  is 
they  who  have  not  cleared  the  Labor- 
HHS  appropriation.  So  the  gentleman 
has  a  very  difficult  task  here. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  for  the  record 
that  it  is  not  the  gentleman's  fault 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  this  impasse, 
but  in  fact  it  is  a  legislative  impasse 
with  regard  to  some  of  these  very  im- 
portant issues. 

Let  me  ask  further  of  the  gentlemen, 
if  he  would  yield  further,  how  long 
has  it  been  since  we  have  passed  a 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriation? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  July  1979. 
Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  have  gone  now 
a  full  3-year  cycle  without  ever  passing 
a  regular  appropriation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  When  you  say  "we" 
I  am  sure  you  have  reference  to  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  am  referring 
to  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  are  certainly 
a  part  of  that. 

But  that  is  the  case  right  now,  that 
we  are  just  continuing,  we  will  proceed 
for  3  more  years. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  You  are  using  the 
word  "we."  We  have  done  a  better  job 
than  that.  We  have  done  a  good  job. 

They  had  their  reasons  in  the  other 
body  and  I  do  not  make  amy  criticism, 
but  the  gentleman  is  right  when  he 
says  our  friends  on  the  other  side  have 
not  passed  all  the  bills.  We  have 
passed  them  and  sent  them  to  them. 

May  I  return  to  this  and  say  that 
the  reason  we  have  had  continuing 
resolutions  Is  because  we  have  sent 
bills  to  the  other  body,  could  not  get 
them  acted  upon,  and  all  we  could  do 
to  keep  the  Government  running  was 
to  put  them  in  a  package,  so  to  speak, 
send  them  over  there  in  one  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  we  have  done.  It 
looks  like  we  may  have  to  do  it  again. 
But  it  is  not  something  we  like  to  do. 
It  is  the  best  you  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  this  particular  con- 
tinuing resolution  meet  all  of  the  rec- 
onciliation targets  that  were  set  by 
this  House  last  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know.  I  un- 
derstand that  is  so.  generally  speaking. 
That  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Congres- 
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sional  Budget  Act.  This  resolution  is 
simply  what  was  agreed  to  before  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  budget 
figures  in  this  be  higher  or  lower  than 
the  fiscal  1982  budget  that  we  adopt- 
ed? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  within. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  would  be  lower. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much, 
and  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  description  of  the 
major  features  of  this  continuing  reso- 
lution that  we  have  before  us  today  as 
follows: 

PHILOSOPHY 

simple  data  extension  of  the  current  law 
through  September  30.  1982. 

Provides  for  the  orderly  continuation  of 
government. 

Keeps  existing  funding  levels  in  place  (the 
Conte  substitute). 

EXPIRATION  DATE 

Extends  the  existing  continuing  resolu- 
tion (PL  97-92)  which  is  scheduled  to  expire 
midnight,  March  31.  1982  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982. 

(X>VERAGE 

Since  10  of  the  13  regular  appropriations 
bills  have  been  signed  into  law.  this  Resolu- 
tion provides  continued  funding  for  3  bUls: 
Labor-HHS-Educatlon;  Commerce-Justlce- 
State-Judlclary;  Treasury,  Postal  Service. 

PROVISIONS  AND  UM ITATIONS 

Carries  existing  provisions  and  llmlUtions 
by  reference  on:  Abortion;  school  prayer, 
and  Ux  exempt  status  of  private  schools. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  409.  which  extends  the 
date  of  the  current  resolution  from 
March  31  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Three  bills  have  been  enacted  by  the 
House,  but  have  not  passed  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  assurance,  no  as- 
surance at  all.  that  the  remaining 
three  bills— Commerce.  Justice.  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, Treasury,  and  the  executive 
branch— will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  is  the  third  year  in  a  row 
that  we  have  not  passed  a  Health  and 
Human  Services  bill,  a  bill  that  con- 
tains all  of  the  programs  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  for  cancer, 
heart,  lung,  diabetes,  eye— you  name 
it— digestive  diseases,  all  of  the  educa- 
tion programs,  higher  education,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  all 
of  the  Labor  appropriation  bills, 
OSHA,  and  setting  standards  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  all  of  those. 
One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation,  in  fact,  the  largest  appro- 
priation of  all  of  the  appropriation 
bills  of  the  13,  has  not  been  enacted 
for  3  years.  This  House  has  done  its 


work,  and  has  sent  these  bills  over  to 
the  Senate. 

So.  the  continuing  resolution  must 
be  extended  to  provide  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  these  three  bills. 

This  is  a  very  clean  resolution,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  keep  it  clean.  The 
urgent  supplemental  and  the  later 
general  supplemental  are  the  appro- 
priate vehicles  for  additional,  individ- 
ual appropriations,  and  I  support  the 
resolution. 

Swift  passage  of  this  resolution  is 
critical  to  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  communities  across  this 
country.  School  boards  and  school  dis- 
tricts right  now  are  in  the  midst  of 
planning  their  budgets  for  the  coming 
school  year.  They  have  to  make  deci- 
sions now  about  programs  that  they 
will  offer  in  the  area  of  handicapped 
education,  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, bilingual  education,  vocational 
training  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  higher  education  conununlty  Is  In 
the  midst  of  determining  Its  academic 
year  budget  for  higher  and  continuing 
education  programs,  for  all  of  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs  that  they 
support.  Colleges  and  imlversities  need 
to  know  now  that  the  Federal  re- 
sources will  be  available  to  them 
through  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  have  met  with  educators 
throughout  my  State,  and  they  would 
be  very,  very  happy  and  very  pleased 
if  we  could  pass  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion through  September  30  so  that 
they  could  plan  their  budgets. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

D  1615 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  yielding  and 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding 
work  that  he  does  on  this  committee. 

I  would  agree  with  him  and  his  dis- 
content over  appropriating  funds  that 
should  have  been  really  handled  some- 
time during  the  last  3  years. 

My  question  to  the  ranking  member 
is.  Why  was  September  30  picked?  For 
those  of  us  who  are  somewhat  discon- 
tent with  continuing  resolutions,  why 
was  not  June  or  July  or  August  given 
consideration? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  fair  question.  I  wanted 
September  30  in  the  other  continuing 
resolution  t>ecause  I  knew  there  was 
no  way,  no  way,  that  we  could  pass 
these  bills  over  in  the  Senate. 

The  State/Justice  bill,  and  the 
Treasury  bill,  are  hung  up  over  there. 

The  unfortunate  part  is  that  the  ap- 
propriations machine  and  the  process 
has  been  abused  down  through  the 
years.  And  it  all  started  with  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  remember  going  on  this 
committee  24  years  ago.  and  nobody 
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would  ever  think  of  taking  the  appro- 
priations bill  here  as  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  tack  on  their 
favorite  amendment,  an  amendment 
that  they  could  not  get  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  or  some  other 
conunittee  in  the  Congress. 

So  we  became  the  vehicle  to  carry  all 
these  amendments. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  easy  to 
adopt,  they  are  politically  sensitive 
amendments.  I  remember  one  year 
when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  first  put  on  the  abortion 
amendment.  For  14  weeks  we  were 
trying  to  iron  out  that  impasse  that 
we  had  over  thf  abortion  amendment. 
And  I  finally  came  up  with  the  key 
and  said  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  Included  In  that  amendment  and 
that  broke  down  that  Impasse.  That  is 
what  has  happened. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
become  like  an  old  mule,  everybody 
tacks  something  on.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  old  story  of  the  old  fellow  who 
never  had  much  money  and  he  had  an 
old  mule,  that  was  all  he  had  was  a 
donkey,  he  and  his  wife.  He  said,  'I 
have  got  my  life's  earnings  here,  let's 
go  to  Rome  and  lets  see  the  papal  city 
before  we  die." 

So  the  three  of  them  started  out, 
the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  jackass, 
and  they  started  out  from  Sicily  up  to 
Rome  and  every  town  they  went 
through  somebody  would  see  them 
and  say,  "Look,  where  are  you  going?" 
"I  am  going  to  Rome. " 
"Win  you  take  this  little  package 
and  give  It  to  my  relative  In  Rome 
when  you  get  there?" 

Every  town  he  went  to  all  the  way 
from  Sicily  up  to  Rome.  And  by  the 
time  they  got  to  the  outskirts  of  Rome 
the  poor  jackass  collapsed  and  died  be- 
cause he  could  not  carry  the  load. 

That  Is  what  Is  happening  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  We  just 
cannot  carry  the  load  of  all  the  au- 
thorizing committees  who  just  do  not 
face  up  to  the  issues  and  bring  them 
out  to  the  floor  and  let  us  debate 
them. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  agree  with  the 
analogy  of  the  gentleman  by  simply 
saying  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  tax- 
payers in  the  country  quite  frankly 
who  agree  with  us  that  there  are  more 
people  riding  in  the  wagon  than  there 
are  pulling  this  wagon. 

What  my  question  is.  Why  are  we 
waiting  until  September  30  to  address 
this  again?  Are  we  carrying  the  lug- 
gage of  the  Senate?  Is  that  what  this 
House  is  doing?  Why  can  we  not  ad- 
dress this  the  first  of  June  or  July, 
rather  than  going  to  the  end  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Making  it  June  1.  will 
not  mean  that  they  are  going  to  move 
over  there.  We  are  just  going  to  have 
to  go  through  this  process  once  again. 
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So  let  us  do  it  now  and  let  us  get  it 
over  with.  Let  us  let  those  school 
boards  go  ahead  and  plan  their  budg- 
ets and  know  where  they  are  going. 
Now  they  know  they  are  going  to  have 
a  continuing  resolution;  September  30. 
they  know  what  is  in  there  for  educa- 
tion, and  they  can  go  ahead  and  in  or- 
derly procedxire. 

If  we  cannot  continue  here  in  the 
Congress  in  an  orderly  procedure,  at 
least  let  us  let  the  rest  of  the  country 
go  on  in  an  orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  That  is  why  Septem 
ber30? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  why  September 
30. 

Ut.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  us  talk.  Why  vote? 
Everybody  is  complaining  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  Let  us  talk. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yielding,  and  it  is  good  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  some  of 
these  matters  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. The  gentleman  did  mention  one 
of  the  major  problems  that  we  have  in 
the  House,  and  that  is  when  a  key 
issue  comes  up,  where  the  will  of  the 
people,  where  the  will  of  the  Congress 
is  expressed,  ft  will  go  to  a  committee 
that  will  simply  bury  it  and  not  let  the 
matter  be  considered. 

Now  in  the  appropriations,  which  is 
the  money  of  the  country,  we  do  have 
a  chance  to  come  out  and  bring  to  a 
head  some  key  issues.  One  of  those 
key  issues  which  we  had  on  this  appro- 
priations bill  which  is  up  before  us 
right  now,  and  which  the  Senate  acted 
on  and  then  when  it  came  back— let 
me  be  specific.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  America, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  very  much  concerned  about, 
quality  education.  By  a  vote  in  this 
House  of  265  to  122— that  is  pretty 
well  speaking  the  views,  when  we  have 
265  to  122— it  said  that  In  the  Justice 
E>epartment  that  no  salaries  were 
going  to  be  paid  involving  litigation 
where  we  were  transporting  students 
beyond  the  school  nearest  to  their 
home.  In  other  words,  we  were  going 
to  let  students  in  America  go  to  their 
neighborhood  school. 

It  took  them  9  months  to  get  the 
matter  settled  over  In  the  Senate. 
They  settled  it  in  the  Senate  and 
brought  it  over  and  it  is  still  sitting  up 
there  at  the  Speaker's  desk  because  it 
has  not  been  moved  to  a  committee. 

When  it  gets  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  we  all  know,  that  is  a  won- 
derful conamlttee  of  deep-thinking 
people,  but  they  take  a  long  time  to 
think  and  they  take  even  longer  to  de- 
liberate. If  we  ever  send  anything  to 


the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  does  noth- 
ing but  sit  and  sit  and  sit. 

Now.  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
we  have  an  opportunity  under  these 
Appropriations  Committees.  Usually 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
amendments.  What  the  committee  has 
done  to  us  today  is  to  bring  out  a 
closed  rule.  They  are  just  bringing  out 
a  fixed  committed  continuing  appro- 
priations that  does  not  let  us  settle 
once  and  for  all  this  matter  of  school 
busing,  and  I  would  like  to  say  in  my 
hometown  we  saw  integration  killed: 
in  other  words,  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  down  there  is  to  segregate  the 
schools  of  America. 

I  come  from  the  city  of  Dallas. 
When  they  started  this  school  busing 
we  had  38-percent  minority,  which 
pretty  well  represented  the  city. 
Today  in  our  public  schools  we  have  80 
percent— 80-percent  minority.  If  they 
keep  on  turning  it  into  a  minority 
school  system  the  public  schools  will 
lose  the  thrust  of  what  we  really  want 
Euid  what  we  desire. 

Now.  my  colleagues  know  how  this 
Congress  feels  and  what  we  resent  is 
the  fact  that  that  amendment,  which 
is  on  authorization,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  that  we  are  overlooking 
it  through  this  continuing  appropria- 
tions.   

Mr.  CONTE.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, I  nicknamed  him  "Gentleman 
Jim,"  he  is  one  of  my  dear  friends,  the 
Collins  antibusing  language  is  not  con- 
tinued by  this  continuing  resolution 
because  there  was  no  language,  no 
busing  language  in  the  December  15 
continuing  resolution.  The  Collins  lan- 
guage was  not  included  in  the  House- 
passed  fiscal  year  1982  Neal  Smith 
Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judici- 
ary bill,  nor  was  the  Collins  language 
included  In  the  Senate  bill  at  that 
time. 

Therefore,  we  had  nothing.  We 
agreed  way  back,  even  without  looking 
at  the  gentleman's  amendment,  so 
that  we  would  not  prejudice  the  gen- 
tleman in  any  way,  to  take  exactly 
what  was  in  that  December  15  resolu- 
tion and  carry  it  over. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  funds 
for  this  particular  amendment  go 
through  an  authorization  process.  It 
was  in  the  authorization. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  was? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  It  was  in- 
cluded. Normally  we  go  to  the  authori- 
zation bill,  but  for  some  unusual 
reason,  even  after  it  had  passed  265  to 
122,  the  gentleman's  committee, 
through  its  own  wisdom,  threaded  it 
through  the  authorization,  and  we 
had  an  expeditious  meeting  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee.  1  remember 
the  day  it  happened.  We  had  two  or 
three  amendments  that  we  thought 
were  coming  to  the  floor  and  they 
were  not  there  and  we  ran  into  some 


confusion.  Fortunately  Senator 
Helms.  Senator  Johnston.  Senator 
Thurmond,  some  of  the  great  states- 
men took  this  matter  and  rectified  it 
and  got  it  into  the  Senate  bill. 

That  is  why  we  have  it  sitting  up  at 
the  desk  right  now. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler). 

Mr.  HILER.  One  of  the  things  I 
think  as  we  are  debating  this  continu- 
ing resolution  that  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  report  for  the  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  1982.  on 
page  2  it  says  "because  of  this  situa- 
tion" and  we  are  referring  to  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  other  body— 

B«CAuae  of  this  situation,  the  mounting 
budget  measures  regarding  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget,  and  the  press  of  current  busi- 
ness, the  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommends in  the  accompanying  Joint  resolu- 
tion an  exterulon  of  the  current  resolution 
until  September  30.  1982.  thus  providing 
funding  authority  for  the  entire  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  can  understand  the  difficulty  over 
in  the  Senate,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  mounting  budget  pressures  regard- 
ing the  1983  budget  and  the  work  we 
have  done  on  it. 

As  was  brought  out  earlier  today,  in 
meetings  of  full  conunittees,  the  Agri- 
culture Conunittee  has  met  twice  on 
the  1983  budget,  the  Banking.  Finance 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  did  not  meet 
at  all.  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee has  not  met  at  all  on  the  1983 
budget.  Foreign  Affairs  met  once.  Ju- 
diciary met  once.  Public  Works  did  not 
meet  at  all,  and  Veterans'  Affairs  met 
twice.  And  these  are  figures  that  were 
put  together  by  the  nonpartisan  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

So  one  of  the  difficulties  I  think  we 
have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts said,  is  that  we  should  debate 
these  authorizations  on  the  floor,  we 
should  debate  the  1983  budget  on  the 
floor,  and  then  we  should  do  this  so 
that  we  do  not  get  into  a  situation  of 
having  continuing  resolutions. 

But  unfortunately  that  has  not  been 
the  case  yet  this  year. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand 
those  statistics  that  the  gentleman 
read  out,  which  I  happen  to  know,  at 
least  in  one  particular,  are  incorrect. 
But  leaving  that  aside,  is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  the  full  committees 
have  only  considered  authorization 
bills  on  one  occasion,  like  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  any  authorization 
bills 

Mr.  HILER.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hiler)  has  expired. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLER). 

Mr.  HILER.  What  I  was  saying  was 
that  In  the  further  continuing  appro- 
priations report  to  take  up  this  bill, 
that  one  of  the  conditions  for  taking 
up  the  continuing  resolution,  rather 
than  going  forward  with  the  appro- 
priations or  doing  it  in  this  fashion, 
was  the  mounting  pressures  on  the 
1983  budget  and  the  work  we  have 
been  doing. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  specifical- 
ly Agriculture.  Yes,  there  have  been 
two  meetings  in  the  full  Committee  of 
Agriculture  regarding  the  1983  budget, 
one  on  February  22  and  one  on  March 
2.  These  figures  were  put  together  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
There  may  have  been  an  error. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  so  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  supplying  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Budget  Committee  is  the 
committee  that  considers  the  budget 
and  they  have  had  niunerous  meet- 
ings. Each  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees is  required  to  meet  for  purposes 
of  approving  a  budget  submission  to 
the  Budget  Committee.  That  Is  the 
way  the  process  works. 

The  authorizing  committees  then 
will  consider,  and  many  of  them  have 
considered,  a  whole  series  of  authoriz- 
ing bills. 

Mr.  HILER.  One  of  the  problems  Is 
that  there  have  not  been  these  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
he  is  referring  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. Our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  13  subcommittees,  are  meet- 
ing 8  hours  a  day,  our  committee  has 
been  busy  during  this  session.  Prom 
February  8,  the  day  the  budget  was  re- 
ceived, through  last  week,  over  132 
days  of  hearings  have  been  held. 

The  gentleman  would  be  Interested 
In  knowing  that  In  the  96th  Congress 
we  had  720  days  of  hearings,  took  tes- 
timony from  10.215  witnesses,  pub- 
lished 225  volimies  of  hearings  consti- 
tuting 202,767  pages  of  printed  materi- 
al. 

We  had  a  question  earlier  addressed 
to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  CoNTE).  He  was  asked  why  is  this 
resolution  not  going  for  Just  30  days. 
The  last  two  times  we  went  in  confer- 
ence with  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side,  we  were  up  2  straight  nights.  The 
last  one  we  were  up  through  Sunday 
morning,  until  2  or  3  o'clock. In  the 
morning.  So  each  time  we  have  a  dead- 
line for  various  reasons  we  have  had 
trouble,  and  because  of  the  situation 
we  have  not  gotten  through  yet.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  remember  that  we 
have  to  go  to  the  other  body,  and  still 
get  this  resolution  through  by  mid- 
night, the  31st  of  March. 


The  gentleman's  question  on  our 
working  schedule  may  have  been  re- 
ferrrlng  to  other  committees  and  they 
in  turn  probably  are  caught  by  other 
problems.  Your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  working  day  and  night  and 
sometimes  we  are  rather  lonesome 
around  here  In  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  have  gone  home  and  we  are 
still  here  trying  to  tend  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  very  specifically  did 
not  mention  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  fine  com- 
mittee. I  have  Information  concerning 
meetings  on  the  subcommittees  on  ap- 
propriations, and  I  think  It  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  restate  them  here. 

The  Agriculture  Subcommittee  has 
met  15  days.  The  Justice.  Commerce 
Subcommittee,  15  days.  Defense  has 
met  10  days;  Energy  has  met  17  days; 
Foreign  Operations,  6  days;  HUD/In- 
dependent  Agencies,  9:  Labor-HHS,  16 
days;  Legislative,  9  days;  Military  Con- 
struction, 7  days;  Transportation,  10 
days;  and  Treasury,  10  days. 

The  subcommittees  of  appropria- 
tions have  met  for  a  total  of  132  days 
between  February  8  and  March  17. 

□  1630 

GENERAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  409. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HILER.  Once  again,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  I  was  in 
no  way  Implying  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  not  l)een  work- 
ing on  budgetary  matters.  What  I  was 
saying,  because  it  was  brought  up  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  is 
that  it  is  in  the  authorization  areas 
that  we  have  been  having  some  diffi- 
culty. In  fact.  If  you  look  In  regard  to 
the  1983  budget,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
carmot  take  up  the  specific  bills  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  rather  than  just 
going  with  a  continuing  resolution  is 
that  it  is  the  pressing  business  of  the 
1983  budget. 

In  fact,  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  only  met  twice  on  the  1983 
budget. 


The  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  has  not  met  at  all 
on  the  1983  budget. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
has  not  met  at  all  on  the  1983  budget. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
only  met  once  on  the  1983  budget,  and 
that  is  the  only  point  that  I  was  trying 
to  make  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  understand 
the  gentleman's  feeling  but  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  been  holding  detailed 
budget  hearings  for  the  past  2  months. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
wanted  to  make  the  point,  I  would 
hope  that  when  we  get  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  here  In  a  minute,  since 
the  gentleman  Is  about  to  move  the 
previous  question,  that  I  would  be  per- 
mitted to  have  that  motion  to  recom- 
mit. We  have  prepared  a  motion  which 
would  put  antibusing  language  Into 
this  particular  resolution.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  for  the  House  to  know 
that  if  we  can  get  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  if  I  can  be  allowed  to  submit  a 
motion  to  reconunit  at  the  appropriate 
time,  that  we  can.  In  fact,  speak  to  the 
busing  Issue  right  here  today. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  is 
going  to  permit  us  to  do  that. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  if  another  kind  of  motion 
to  reconunit  comes,  it  will  be  in  lieu  of 
an  attempt  to  try  to  get  specific  anti- 
busing language  into  this  particular 
bill;  so  hopefully,  we  will  have  a 
chance  on  the  motion  to  recommit  to 
speak  out  once  again  in  this  Congress 
against  the  practice  of  busing  and  do 
so  in  a  very  meaningful  way  In  this 
resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Coixins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

On  this  recommittal,  as  I  understand 
it,  it  is  the  custom  and  tradition  of  the 
House  that  our  side  is  entitled  to 
submit  a  recommittal  motion.  When 
this  comes  up.  the  recommittal  must 
be  made  by  someone  who  Is  opposed  to 
the  bin  In  its  present  form. 

Now.  this  brings  up  the  question  of 
busing,  which  is  very  pertinent  and 
very  important. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  going  to  have  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  make  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  In  the  event 
that  we  do  not  have  a  motion  to  re- 
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commit  that  brings  out  busing,  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  anybody 
and  everybody  who  is  opposed  to 
school  busing,  forced  school  busing  in 
America,  to  vote  against  this  continu- 
ing resolution  in  every  form. 

In  other  words,  the  way  it  now 
stands  if  you  vote  for  the  continuing 
resolution  the  way  it  is.  you  are  voting 
in  favor  of  busing. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Oklahoma      (Mr. 

JONSS). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  8  I  filed  a  cur- 
rent level  report  with  the  Speaker  and 
the  Parliamentarian  as  required  under 
section  311(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  This  current  level  had 
been  approved  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee In  a  full  committee  meeting  on 
that  same  day. 

This  current  level  Is  the  official 
scorekeeping  measure  which  is  used  to 
indicate  to  the  House  the  level  of 
spending  compared  to  the  second 
budget  resolution  and  is  the  basis  for 
rulings  by  the  Chair  on  whether  a  bill 
fits  within  the  budget  resolution  ceil- 
ings. 

This  current  level  Incorporated  con- 
gressional action  on  spending  meas- 
ures as  of  February  5  and  reestimates 
of  spending  based  on  more  recent  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  It  indicated  that 
the  outlay  level  is  $42,813  billion  over 
the  second  budget  resolution  put  in 
place  by  Congress  last  November. 
Thus,  any  additional  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1982  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Although  the  continuing  resolution 
to  be  considered  by  the  House  today 
does  have  an  outlay  impact,  it  is  not 
additional  spending  because  the  cur- 
rent level  filed  with  the  House  as- 
sumed an  extension  of  the  continuing 
resolution  at  a  full  year  level,  as  is  tra- 
ditional in  the  scorekeeping  calcula- 
tion under  this  kind  of  circumstance. 

Since  this  continuing  resolution  Is  a 
simple  extension  and  does  not  Increase 
spending  above  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  existence,  it  does  not  exceed 
the  budget  totals. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  commit- 
tee, both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  for  bringing  this  continu- 
ing resolution  out,  and  bringing  it  out 
in  the  form  that  it  is  brought  out. 

I  think  that  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  the  problems  facing  this 
country  today,  the  economic  hard- 
ships, the  near  desperation  of  some  of 
our  people  and  the  absolute  need  to 
move  this  continuing  resolution,  I  am 
very  glad  that  we  are  not  in  a  position, 
at  least  I  hope  we  are  not,  because  I 


heard  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia say  that  the  real  Issues  that  we  are 
dealing  with  are  abortion,  prayer  in 
schools,  and  busing. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  country 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
coimtry.  while  these  may  be  Important 
Issues,  are  not  the  Issues  that  are 
making  this  country  move  ahead  and 
get  it  out  of  the  economic  problems 
that  it  is  in. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  Judge 
this  and  pass  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
country,  helping  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  say  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  said.  He  said 
the  schools  of  this  country  are  waiting 
on  this  resolution,  and  It  Is  absolutely 
correct.  If  we  do  not  move  ahead  on 
this  resolution,  across  the  country  we 
are  going  to  be  fouling  up  school 
boards  and  universities  across  this 
country  who  right  now  should  be 
working  out  what  they  are  going  to  be 
doing  this  fall. 

So  I  urge  Members  to  put  aside  any- 
thing but  this  continuing  resolution. 
Let  us  vote  for  it,  pass  it,  and  not  let  it 
get  snarled  Into  something  the  way 
the  other  body  has  managed  to  do  so 
well. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

BlAGGi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  asked  for 
time  specifically  to  have  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

This  morning  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Mal- 
colm R.  Lovell  indicated  that  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor  will  begin  spending 
the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriation  for 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act- 
set  at  $66.5  million  on  July  1  with  "a 
decrease  to  52,000  Job  opportunities." 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  this  reduc- 
tion in  Job  slots  has  been  revealed  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  Mr. 
CoNTE— whose  amendment  to  the  De- 
cember 1981  continuing  appropriations 
prevailed— the  following  questions. 

Did  the  estimated  4-percent  cut  ap- 
plied in  the  December  resolution  apply 
specifically  to  title  V? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  4-percent  reduc- 
tion applied  to  each  discretionary  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Was  it  the  Intention  of 
the  gentleman  that  the  reduction 
apply  exclusively  to  Job  slots  and  not 
administrative  expenses  Incurred 
either  by  the  Labor  Department,  the 
national  contractors,  or  the  States? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  it  was  not  our  in- 
tention that  the  cut  apply  to  Job  slots 
exclusively.  It  could  be  taken  from 
program  administrative  expenses,  and 
that  is  where  we  hope  it  would  come 
from. 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Would  It  be  my  col- 
league's intent  if  we  extend  the  terms 
of  the  December  1981  resolution  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  to  work 
to  insure  that  the  existing  level  of 
54.200  Job  slots  be  maintained,  or  if 
cuts  are  necessary  that  Job  slots  would 
go  after  reductions  in  administrative 
expenses? 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman, my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  yes.  we  would  like  to 
Insure  a  Job  slot  level  of  54.200  slots. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  In  the  event  that  that 
is  impossible  and  cuts  are  necessary, 
can  we  expect  that  the  cuts  would 
come  first  from  administrative  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  has  been  the 
target  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  gentleman  and  I  have 
worked  on  this  program  for  a  long 
time. 

Incidentally,  when  the  supplemental 
comes  up.  we  have  put  in  $2  million 
more  for  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
ACTION.  That  was  about  to  go  down 
the  drain,  unless  we  got  that  $2  mil- 
lion, and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  be  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
go. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  and  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  members,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  for  the 
timely  fashion  In  which  they  passed  in 
the  House  and  enacted  in  the  House 
the  1982  appropriation  bills. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  97th 
Congress  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  all  of  Its  13  appro- 
priations bills  promptly;  2  In  June;  7  In 
July;  3  in  September:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Foreign  Operations,  Labor- 
HHS-Education;  1  in  November:  De- 
fense. 

The  House  passed  all  of  its  13  appro- 
priation bills  under  a  tight  and  unusu- 
al schedule:  5  in  July:  5  in  September; 
1  in  October;  1  in  November;  1  in  De- 
cember. 

Remember: 

First,  the  administration  did  not 
submit  their  fiscal  year  1982  budget  to 
the  Congress  until  March  10,  1981,  ap- 
proximately 2  months  later  than 
normal,  due  to  the  change  in  adminis- 
tration. 

Second,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  was  signed  Into  law  on  August  13, 
1981.  which  changed  many  of  the  do- 
mestic authorization  levels.  House 
rules  require  that  we  appropriate 
under  existing  authorization  levels. 
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Third,  the  President  submitted  fur- 
ther discretionary  reductions  totaling 
$25.7  billion  on  September  30  and  Oc- 
tober 15. 

Of  the  five  bills  passed  by  the  House 
last  July,  only  one  bill  was  handled 
promptly  by  the  Senate;  three  bills 
were  held  in  the  Senate  for  95.  97.  and 
104  days  eaxjh  and  one  bill— the  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service  bill  still  has  not 
been  passed. 

Of  the  13  bills,  the  Senate  has  yet  to 
pass  3  major  appropriations  bills  that 
fund  the  majority  of  domestic  pro- 
grams: 

Labor.  HHS  and  Education— October 
6.  1981  (passed  House). 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judi- 
ciary—September 9,  1981  (passed 
House). 

Treasury-Postal  Service— July  30. 
1981  (passed  House). 

The  last  time  the  Senate  passed  a 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor-HHS  was  July  20, 
1979. 

The  last  time  the  Senate  passed  a 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service  was  September  6. 
1979. 

The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee continues  to  be  opposed  to  the  use 
of  continuing  resolutions  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

In  my  Judgment  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  and  members  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  entire  House  have  met  their 
budget  responsibility  for  the  1982  and 
previous  budget. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  for 
an  inquiry  and  clarification  of  the 
Intent  of  the  legislation?  I  would  like 
to  engage  In  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
men from  Kentucky  and  Illinois  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember, when  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion now  in  force  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress,  the  explanation  of  Its  provi- 
sions delivered  on  the  floor  of  both 
Houses  included  the  flat  statement 
that  the  Secretary  was  expected  to  use 
for  1982-83  the  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  attendance  under  the 
Pell  grant  program  that  he  had  used 
in  1981-82.  I  notice  that  this  very  clear 
and  precise  instruction  is  repeated 
again  in  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying the  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  understand  that 
during  the  committee's  deliberations 
yesterday,  our  colleague  Mr.  Addabbo 
expressed  a  concern  regarding  the  Is- 
suance of  regulations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  which  would  affect 
the  cost  of  attendance  and  commuter 
allowances  for  Pell  grant  recipients.  As 


I  understand  it.  the  issuance  of  these 
regulations  would  Ignore  the  language 
In  the  committee  report,  and  apply 
new.  and  more  restrictive  cost  of  at- 
tendance criteria  for  1982-83  than  are 
currently  in  force? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  A  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  university 
associations,  have  pointed  out  that 
those  regulations,  now  being  contem- 
plated by  the  Department,  would 
apply  far  more  restrictive  criteria  for 
cost  of  attendance  with  regard  to  al- 
lowances for  room  and  board,  and 
book  and  supplies  than  those  now  in 
effect.  That  would  also  reduce  the  al- 
lowance below  that  currently  in  effect 
for  commuter  students.  Last  December 
the  Congress  explicitly  told  the  De- 
partment not  to  change  those  criteria 
for  the  1982-83  school  year. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  Even  on  the  merits  of 
the  issue,  the  Department  would  seem 
to  this  Member  to  be  clearly  In  the 
wrong  should  It  choose  to  propose  the 
regulation  we  understand  to  be  under 
consideration.  That  regulation,  treat- 
ing the  commuter  student  as  some  sort 
of  statistical  anomaly  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  the  evidence  we  now  have  about 
the  changing  nature  of  the  college- 
going  public.  The  committee  on  which 
I  serve  noted  these  changes  as  long 
ago  as  1976,  and  we  were  neither  the 
first  nor  last  to  observe  that  the  com- 
muter student,  like  the  student  out- 
side of  the  traditional  college-age 
group,  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
norm.  The  Department,  In  order  to 
save  a  few  more  dollars,  would  propose 
to  substantially  reduce  the  Pell  grant 
awards  of  commuting  students. 

Furthermore,  a  reduction  In  the  al- 
lowable expenses  for  room  and  board, 
and  books  and  supplies  Is  a  severe  pen- 
alty to  make  low-  and  middle-Income 
students  pay.  These  students  are  ex- 
actly the  ones  for  whom  any  reduction 
In  their  award  will  create  a  significant 
hardship  and  possibly  result  in  forcing 
them  out  of  school. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  making,  once  again,  the  in- 
tention of  the  law  clear— even  to  those 
at  the  Department  and  OMB  who  may 
not  like  what  the  law  clearly  says— and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi for  allowing  us  to  engage  In  this 
clarifying  colloquy. 

Let  me  Just  add  my  commendations 
to  the  Members  of  both  political  par- 
ties of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  protecting  higher  education  in  this 
country.  I  think  they  have  rendered  a 
real  service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
for  debate  only. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
but  one  more  Indictmen  to  the  people 
and  reflects  the  diversity  of  their 
views,  that  gives  rise  to  Its  special  com- 
petence,    a     unique     legitimacy     to 


commit  the  resources  and  will  of  the 
Nation. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  balance  between  the  govern- 
mental needs  itles  of  the  problems. 
But  It  Is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  govern- 
ment by  continuing  resolution,  and  we 
will  never  do  that  unless  we  force  our- 
selves. 

So  maybe  now  is  a  good  time  to  ask 
for  new  cosponsors  for  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  fall  to  reform  the  process. 
At  stake  is  the  historic  role  of  the 
committee  system  and  the  authority 
and  reputation  of  Congress. 

My  bill,  H.R.  5102,  would  simply  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  bodies 
of  Congress  before  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations process  could  be  used  to 
fund  the  everyday  operations  of  gov- 
ernment—with exceptions  for  a  na- 
tional emergency,  of  course.  In  es- 
sence. H.R.  5102  would  force  both 
Houses  to  pass  appropriations  bills 
before  deadline,  and— I  hope— It  would 
provide  the  Incentive  for  Congress  to 
make  the  tough  spending  decisions 
through  the  regular  appropriations 
process  a  more  deliberate  and  respon- 
sible way  to  determine  fiscal  policy 
than  the  "revolving  door  resolution" 
we  consider  today. 

The  alternative  Is  to  continue  "con- 
tinuings."  and  that  means  to  abdicate 
congressional  responsibility  to  often 
unveriflable  figures  and  last-minute 
pressures. 

I  hope  you  will  pause  to  consider 
H.R.  5102. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emer- 
son). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
This  continuing  resolution  process 
that  we  periodically  experience  is  no 
way  to  run  the  country  or  get  our 
budget  under  control.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lutions lend  themselves  to  great  mis- 
chief. The  restrictive  language  against 
forced  busing,  for  example,  has  not 
been  included  in  this  resolution. 
Therefore,  the  restrictions  which  we 
applied  earlier  are  not  in  effect  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  resolution. 
This  Is  a  tragedy.  The  people  of  this 
country  want  forced  busing  dealt  with 
once  and  for  all.  and  our  failure  to  in- 
clude restrictions  on  It  Is  akin  to  the 
backdoor  tax  break  Congress  gave 
Itself  several  months  ago  when  we  con- 
sidered 'innocent"  black  lung  legisla- 
tion. I  object  to  this  process,  and  the 
people  object  to  this  process. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes! 

I  do  this  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  our  problem  Is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  because  the 
Senate  has  not  passed  the  three  re- 
maining  appropriation    bills.   Let   me 
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point  out  that  any  restrictions  you  put 
on  the  resolution  on  this  side  would 
make  it  that  much  more  difficult  to 
clear  the  resolution  for  final  action. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  recommended  to  our  committee 
that  we  simply  change  the  date  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  because  if  we  do 
not  reach  agreement  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  side  by  mid- 
night 1  week  from  now,  seven  depart- 
ments will  close  their  doors  and  we 
will  not  have  funds  for  activities  that 
are  absolutely  necessary: 

I  repeat  again  that  this  is  not  of  our 
choosing.  We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can.  I  would  hope  that  nobody  will 
hamper  our  efforts  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment in  operation  for  seven  depart- 
ments. We  did  not  ask  for  this  task. 
We  did  not  want  it.  We  are  merely 
trying  to  react  in  a  responsible  manner 
and  we  are  doing  our  best. 

I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  these  seven  de- 
partments of  Oovemment  to  an  abso- 
lute halt  and  this  will  happen  unless 
you  let  us  proceed  and  resist  any  re- 
strictive additions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  joint  resolution  to 
final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RXCOMM IT  OFTCRKD  BY  MK.  CRCXN 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Orxsn  moves  to  recommit  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409)  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  amnounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The   Sergeant   at   Arms  will   notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  299,  nays 
103,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  41] 
YEAS— 299 


Ad<Ubbo 


Albosu 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Aipln 

Atkinson 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bmlley  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

BlasKl 

Bincham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brtnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Burcener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erienborn 

Ertel 

Evans  (OE) 


Evans (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderton 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hammerachmidt 

Harkin 

HartneU 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hillls 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kaxen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 


MaUui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH). 

MIneU 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pcr««r 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

RalUback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 


Stark 

Staton 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 


Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

NAYS- 103 


Applegale 

Green 

Archer 

Gregg 

Ashbrook 

Grisham 

AuColn 

Hall.  Ralph 

Badham 

Hall.  Sam 

Barnes 

Hamilton 

Broomfield 

Hance 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hansen  (UT) 

Chappie 

Heftel 

CoaU 

Hertel 

Collins  (ID 

Hller 

Collins  (TX) 

Hollenbeck 

Conyers 

Horton 

Craig 

Hoyer 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hughes 

Dannemeyer 

Jeffries 

DavU 

Jenkins 

Dellums 

Johnston 

E>erwinski 

Kildee 

Dreier 

Kramer 

Dyson 

Lagomarslno 

Eckart 

LatU 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Edwards  (OK) 

Loeffler 

Emtnon 

Lungren 

English 

Marlenee 

Evans  (GA) 

Martin  (NO 

Fiedler 

McClory 

Fields 

McCollum 

Pithlan 

McCurdy 

Poraythe 

McDonald 

Frank 

Montgomery 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Gramm 

MottI 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Nelson 

Palman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Puraell 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Wylie 


NOT  VOTINO-31 


Bafalls 

Bedell 

Boggs 

Boland 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Carman 

Crane.  Philip 

Edgar 


Foglletta 

GInn 

Goldwaler 

Hendon 

Lantos 

LeBoutlKler 

Lehman 

Marks 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Myers 
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Neal 

O'Brien 

Pashayan 

Rhodes 

Rostenkowskl 

Russo 

Schuize 

Stanton 

Wampler 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Neal  for.  with  Mr.  Russo  against. 

Mr.  Schuize  for.  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Messrs.  BARNES.  SAVAGE.  MONT- 
GOMERY. EDWARDS  of  California. 
LOEFFLER.  McCURDY.  HOYER. 
EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  DYSON, 
and  VOLKMER  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
BEREUTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


March  21  1982 


EMERGENCY  HOMEOWNERSHIP 
ASSISTANCE  PLAN  INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  Washington  State,  I  have 
seen  firsthand  the  devastating  effect 
of  this  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies on  the  housing  and  forest  prod- 
ucts industries.  I  come  before  my  col- 
leagues today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
I  feel  will  get  those  industries  moving 
again,  and,  through  their  revitaliza- 
tion,  will  stimulate  a  national  econom- 
ic recovery.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing my  bill  with  another 
member  of  Washington's  delegation, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Swift. 

Homeownership  has  been  called  the 
"American  Dream"— but  high  interest 
rates  and  declining  production  are  put- 
ting that  dream  out  of  the  reach  of 
more  Americans  every  year.  In  1963, 
more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  fami- 
lies could  afford  to  buy  a  median 
priced  home.  Today,  less  than  15  per- 
cent can  afford  that  home. 

More  than  41  million  Americans  will 
turn  30  during  the  current  decade,  and 
will  want  their  own  homes.  Yet,  pro- 
duction is  falling  rapidly,  in  direct  re- 
lation to  rising  interest  rates. 

According  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  housing  pro- 
duction is  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  the 
post-World  War  II  depression.  In  1981, 
less  than  1.1  million  units  were  start- 
ed—down 45  percent  from  the  2  mil- 
lion units  started  in  1977  and  1978. 
NAHB  estimates  an  annual  need  of  at 
least  2  million  units.  The  housing 
shortfall,  exceeds  1.8  million  units, 
and  can  be  expected  to  worsen  unless 
a  stimulus  program  is  enacted. 

High  interest  rates  depressed  con- 
struction during  1981.  The  sharp  cut- 
back in  construction  work  increased 
the  number  of  construction  business 
failures— 685  construction  companies 
failed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1981.  The 
previous  cyclical  peak  was  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1975.  according  to 
the  Commerce  Department,  when 
about  660  companies  failed.  During 
the  peak  construction  season  last  year, 
8  percent  fewer  construction  workers 
were  on  private  company  payrolls 
than  in  the  summer  of  1979.  And  the 
average  workweek  for  those  employees 
declined  from  38  hours  in  the  summer 
of  1979  to  about  36  hours  in  the 
summer  of  1981. 

Rising  unemployment  adds  directly 
to  our  growing  Federal  deficit.  The 
Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
a  percentage  point  increase  in  unem- 
ployment costs  the  Treasury  $27  bil- 
lion in  lost  revenues  and  support  pay- 
ments. Job  creation  is  the  key  to  our 
economic  recovery,  and  it  has  been  the 
housing  industry  which  has  led  us  out 
of  every  major  recession.  In  fact,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  administration's  own 
economists,  without  a  recovery  in  the 
housing  sector,  there  can  be  no  sus- 
tained economic  stability. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  give  the  housing  Industry 
the  push  It  needs  to  help  the  Nation 
out  of  the  current  recession.  My  pro- 
gram will  buy  down  the  interest  rate 
on  200.000  FHA/VA-insured  homes  by 
4  percentage  points  for  5  years.  The 
assistance  will  be  available  to  families 
with  incomes  no  greater  than  130  per- 
cent of  area  median,  for  use  in  pur- 
chasing a  home  with  a  sales  price  no 
higher  than  the  FHA  limit  for  the 
area.  Seventy  percent  of  the  homes  as- 
sisted will  be  newly  constructed. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  assistance  will 
be  available  for  existing  housing. 
Funds  under  the  program  would  be 
t  irgeted  to  the  States  based  on  unem- 
ployment, population,  and  decline  In 
housing  starts.  The  bill  would  gener- 
ate 352,000  man-years  of  employment, 
wages  of  $6.5  billion.  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues of  $2.5  billion,  and  $412  million  in 
State  and  local  revenue  in  the  con- 
struction industry  alone. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  to  give  this  proposal  their 
careful  attention.  Its  most  significant 
difference  from  legislation  now  under 
consideration  is  the  inclusion  of  exist- 
ing housing  as  a  category  eligible  for 
assistance.  But  it  is  significant  also  In 
Its  limited  buydown,  its  relatively  low 
unit  cost,  and  Its  targeted  assistance.  I 
would  welcome  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
any  of  my  colleagues,  and  am  hopeful 
that  this  body  will  act  quickly  to  adopt 
this  or  a  similar  plan.  A  recovery  in 
the  housing  industry  Is  essential  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  5555 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5555, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  ROBIN  BEARD,  A 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  Robin  Beard  of 
Termessee,  a  Member  of  Congress: 

V/ASHINGTON.  D.C.,  March  12,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONbill,  Jr., 
Speaker,   House  of  Representativea,   H-20S, 
The  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkaker:  One  of  my  employees, 
William  J.  Rogers.  83  Huntingdon  Street, 
Lexington.  Tennessee  38351.  has  been  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  in  State  of  Tennessee 
Chancery  Court  concerning  certain  informa- 
tion he  has  obtained  while  in  my  employ- 


ment and  while  acting  In  an  official  capacity 
as  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  provided  by  ethics  legislation,  I  rvquest 
information  as  to  whether  complying  with 
this  subpoena  would  be  consistent  with  the 
immunity  and  other  privileges  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtives. 
Sincerely. 

Robin  Beard. 
Member  of  Congresa. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  RABINE. 
RABINE.  &  NICKELSBERG,  AT- 
TORNEYS AT  LAW 

The   SPEAKER   pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication  from   Rabine.    Rabine   <Se 
Nickelsberg,  P.C,  attorneys  at  law: 
Rabine,  Rabine  a  Nickelsberg.  P.C. 

Bronx,  N.Y.,  March  17,  1982. 
Re  Barry  Nickelsberg.  Special  AssUtant  to 
Frederick    Richmond.    Member    of    Con- 
gress. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The    Speaker.     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  be  advised  that 
this  office  represenu  Mr.  Barry  Nickelsberg. 
who  was  a  Special  Assistant  to  Congressman 
Richmond  from  January  12.  1977  to  October 
1.  1981. 

In  compliance  with  Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  we  are  In- 
forming you  that  Mr.  Nickelsberg  has  been 
served  with  a  Subpoena  from  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  Subpoena 
Is  enclosed  for  your  recortls.  This  Subpoena 
concerns  Mr.  Nickelsberg's  activities  for  the 
period  he  was  employed  in  Congressman 
Richmond's  office. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation to  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  L.  Nickelsbexc. 


HON. 
A 


COMMUNICATION      FROM 
GUY         VANDER         JAGT, 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt  of  Michigan,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  wanted  to  Inform  you 
that  I  have  been  served  a  subpoena  and 
notice  of  deposition  in  a  civil  action  re  Rose 
Hall.  Ltd.,  et  al.  v.  Chase  Manhattan  Over- 
seas Banking  Corporation  and  Holiday  Inns, 
Inc.,  CA  No.  79-182.  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  Delaware.  This  subpoena  calls  for  . 
me  to  appear  at  the  offices  of  Alston.  Miller 
<St  Gaines,  a  legal  firm  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  serving  as  counsel  for 
Holiday  Inns.  Inc. 

Since  my  office  accepted  the  subpoena  on 
thursday  of  last  week.  I  have  called  on  Stan 
ley  Brand,  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  to  serve  in  my 
behalf. 
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I  am  not  certain  as  to  future  action  in  this 
matter,  but  please  be  advised  that  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  In  touch  with  you  on  any  major 
developments. 
Sincerely, 

OOY  VANDn  Jact. 
Member  of  Congress. 

D  1710 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  today  and  to- 
morrow and,  hopefully,  next  week.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
goilshed  majority  whip  to  see  what  he 
anticipates  the  schedule  being,  first  of 
all.  for  the  rest  of  this  day  and  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  we  are  not  at  this  time  able  to 
give  the  schedule  for  this  forthcoming 
week.  That  will  be  announced  tomor- 
row. However,  we  have  no  further 
business  scheduled  for  today,  and  the 
session  tomorrow  will  be  a  pro  forma 
session.  We  will  have  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow for  further  announcements  on 
next  week's  schedule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  con- 
firm this,  then.  There  will  be  no  ses- 
sion on  Friday,  but  what  about  on 
Monday?  What  does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  on  Monday?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  that  information  yet? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
that  there  will  be  legislative  votes  on 
Monday,  but  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  schedule 
for  next  week  will  have  to  be  an- 
nounced tomorrow.  The  best  that  I 
can  do  this  evening  is  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  House  will  not  t>e 
In  session  except  pro  forma  tomorrow, 
and  there  will  be  no  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  There  will  be  no  session 
on  Friday.  Now,  there  is  already  agree- 
ment by  previous  discussion  here  that 
we  will  have  the  veto  question  t)efore 
the  House,  depending  on  what  the 
Senate  does,  on  Wednesday,  and  that 
we  will  go  into  session  on  Wednesday 
at  12  o'clock;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  the  general  trend  of  thinking 
at  this  point,  but  I  would  prefer  that 
the  majority  leader  make  the  specific 
announcements  tomorrow.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct;  that  is  the  present  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as 
an  aide,  we  had  something  around 
here  called  the  "Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day"  club;  that  was  the  schedule  that 
allowed  the  Members  to  come  down  to 


Washington  on  Tuesday  and  leave  on 
Thursday. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  we  are 
having  something  very  close  to  what 
could  be  called  the  "Wednesday  Club" 
around  here,  where  Members  can 
come  to  town  on  Wednesday  and  do  all 
the  legislative  business  and  leave  town 
on  Wednesday.  I  think  we  are  doing 
something  thai  is  very  dangerous,  and 
I  am  Just  afraid  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  perceive  us  as 
being  1 -day -a- week  workers. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


A  SOCIAL  ACTIVIST  CHANGES 
HIS  VIEWPOINT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  who  closely  observed,  and 
some  who  were  reluctant  to  support, 
the  actions  of  this  Congress  and  the 
administration  last  session,  have 
begim  to  realize  the  necessity  behind 
them. 

On  February  23,  1982.  the  Greens- 
boro Record  printed  an  article  written 
by  Dr.  Mark  R.  Sills,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Greensboro  Urljan  Ministry, 
entitled  "A  Social  Activist  Changes 
His  Viewpoint."  Dr.  Sills'  excellent  in- 
terpretation of  the  changes  made  in 
the  welfare  system  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  the  message  this  article 
conveys  and  conmiend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. As  we  begin  to  debate  the 
second  Federal  budget  of  the  97th 
Congress.  I  hope  each  of  you  will  take 
note  of  Dr.  Sills'  comments.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  we  are  accomplishing  the 
goal  of  portraying  the  will  of  the 
American  people— and  we  must  contin- 
ue to  do  so. 
A  SociAi.  Activist  Changes  His  Viewpoint 

As  a  long  time  social  activist  and  urt>an 
minister.  I  have  watched  the  growing 
Impact  of  Reagan  administration  economic 
policy  with  many  mixed  emotions.  At  first.  I 
was  outraged  by  the  seeming  desire  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget  upon  the  baclcs  of 
the  poor.  I  was  alarmed  by  the  massive  cut- 
backs in  federal  spending  on  social  welfare 
programs.  I  was  shocked  by  the  seemingly 
callous  attitude  of  David  Stockman.  Ed 
Meese  and  others  who  advised  and  guided 
the  President. 

Even  while  experiencing  these  negative 
emotions,  however,  I  was  experiencing  some 
other  rather  different  feelings  as  well.  For 
many  years.  I  have  been  a  critic  of  welfare 
policy  In  America.  My  theology  often 
warred  with  my  sociology. 

My  deep  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the 
person,  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  value 
of  productive  work,  and  the  Importance  of 
contributory  citizenship  caused  me  to  resent 
and  reject  contemporary  social  welfare  pro- 
grams as  being  destructive  to  these  essential 
values.  Welfare  reform,  often  Ulked  about, 
never  seemed  to  materialize. 

Now.  perhaps,  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  federally  funded  social  welfare  In  this 
country  will  be  followed  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  kind  of  social  welfare.  Maybe  we  can 
now  create  locally  relevant  programs  that 


accomplish  the  rehabilitation  of  families 
and  persons  In  distress  rather  than  the 
maintenance  of  such  families  and  persons  In 
a  state  of  economic  bondage. 

I  have  thus  come  to  view  cutbacks  In  the 
social  service  realm  as  potentially  and  ulti- 
mately positive.  There  will  be  much  short- 
term  pain  and  suffering  to  be  sure.  Sudden 
withdrawal  from  any  addictive  substance  Is 
always  painful,  however  beneficial  It  may 
be.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  welfare  sys- 
tems In  this  country  are  not  unlike  addictive 
substances. 

Families  and  persons  who  need  help 
during  crisis  slti^atlons  get  hooked  all  too 
easily  on  a  form  of  assistance  that  results  In 
lifetime  dependency.  Their  children,  like 
the  children  of  heroin  addicts,  are  bom 
hooked.  Breaking  the  cycle  of  addiction  and 
dependency  will  not  be  easy,  nor  will  It  be 
pleasant.  Yet.  it  Is  essential  for  the  health 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  for  the  economic, 
psychological  and  perhaps  even  moral  salva- 
tion of  the  recipients  of  such  aid. 

It  Is  true  that  the  economic  health  of  the 
nation  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  the  poor. 
While  "trickle-down"  economics  do  not  ac- 
tually work,  at  least  they  have  ne"er  worked 
before,  nonetheless  the  poor  suffer  most  in 
time  of  economic  distress.  It  Is  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  to  restore  a  sound,  growing 
economic  environment  In  America  along 
with  a  low  rate  of  Inflation. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  and  If  the 
local  religious,  civic  and  corporate  communi- 
ties will  fill  the  gap  in  social  services  with 
well  designed  programs  that  encourage  self- 
help,  crisis  intervention,  and  long-term  ef- 
forts toward  the  creation  of  entry  level  jobs. 
Job  training,  and  work  Incentives  .  .  .  and  if 
we  as  a  nation  do  not  first  destroy  ourselves 
through  our  growing  obsession  with  mili- 
tary and  nuclear  power  .  .  .  then  we  will  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration with  a  positive  regard. 

No  longer  will  we  refer  to  the  Reagan 
hatchet,  rather  we  will  view  the  cutbacks  as 
a  form  of  skillful  surgery  leading  to  the  Im- 
proved health  of  the  patient. 

I  continue  to  have  serious  reservations 
about  many  Reagan  administration  policies, 
especially  in  regard  to  military  spending  and 
environmental  issues.  Also.  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  Its  commitment  to  racial, 
sexual  and  economic  Justice.  These  Issues 
are  Important  ones  and  they  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

In  terms  of  the  Impact  of  federal  cuts  in 
social  services,  however,  I  must  admit  to  a 
growing  if  somewhat  t>egrudglng  support  for 
administration  policy.  It  Just  might  be  the 
kind  of  policy  we've  needed  In  this  country 
for  a  long  time. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  CLEMENT 
F.  HAYNSWORTH.  JR. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  honors  a 
great  American.  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth.  Jr.  This  bill  designates 
the  Federal  building  in  Greenville. 
S.C.  as  the  "Clement  F.  Haynsworth, 
Jr.,  Federal  Building.  "  Judge  Hayns- 
worth stepped  down  last  year  as  chief 
judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  position  he  has  held  with 
great  distinction  for  17  years. 

Service  to  one's  fellow  man  is  part  of 
the  Haynsworth  heritage.  As  one  of 
Greenville's   most    distinguished   citi- 
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zens.  Judge  Haynsworth  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  ntmierous  awards  in  recognition 
of  his  lifelong  community  service.  As  a 
jurist,  he  is  recognized  for  his  work  as 
a  lifetime  meml)er  on  the  American 
Law  Institute  Council.  Last  summer, 
the  Judiciary  Conference  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  was  dedicated  to  the 
Judge. 

Clement  Haynsworth  has  guided  his 
court  through  many  controversial  civil 
rights  and  labor  law  cases,  and  a  land- 
mark decision  on  behalf  of  prisoner 
rights.  In  the  years  since  his  Supreme 
Court  nomination,  both  conservative 
and  liberal  law  professors  have  praised 
his  judicial  abilities  and  precise,  hard 
work. 

Presently,  Judge  Haynsworth.  who  is 
69  years  old,  holds  senior  judge  status 
on  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court.  Naming 
the  Federal  building  for  Judge  Hayns- 
worth is  appropriate  due  to  his  out- 
standing public  service,  and  particular- 
ly since  his  office  has  been  located  in 
the  building  from  its  opening  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  article  from  the  Green- 
ville magazine  for  the  Record,  which 
reflects  the  esteem  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth has  held  in  the  Greenville  com- 
munity: 

Judge  Clement  Fdrman  Haynsworth.  Jr. 
(By  Choice  McCoin) 

So  friends  and  acquaintances  aptly  de- 
scribe Judge  Clement  Purman  Haynsworth. 
Jr.,  senior  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals.  Fourth  Circuit. 

Bom  in  Greenville  on  October  30.  1912. 
the  son  of  Clement  Purman  and  Elsie  Hall 
Haynsworth.  the  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  from  Purman  University  with  a 
double  major  in  history  and  English.  The 
late  Dr.  D.  H.  Gilpatrick,  Purman  history 
professor,  described  Haynsworth  as  "an  ex- 
cellent student,  alive  and  always  willing  to 
go  deep  Into  things."  However.  Clement  had 
time  for  much  more  than  the  books;  he  was 
president  of  Kappa  Alpha  social  fratemlty. 
the  Panhellenic  Council,  and  the  Intema- 
tional  Relations  Club.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Quartemlon.  English,  histo- 
ry, and  economics  clubs.  His  literary  ability 
was  recognized  with  the  faculty  award  for 
the  best  contribution  to  the  literary  maga- 
zine in  his  Junior  year. 

Ever  since  he  can  remember,  except  for 
one  brief  period  when  he  considered  pursu- 
ing a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  In  history. 
Judge  Haynsworth  planned  to  enter  law. 
Just  as  the  Immediately  preceding  four  gen- 
erations of  Haynsworths  had.  After  grad- 
uating from  Harvard  Law  School,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  South  Carolina  Bar  In  1936 
and  became  an  associate  of  Haynsworth  and 
Haynsworth  law  firm  In  Greenville.  Typical 
of  the  characteristics,  Clement  Haynsworth 
made  his  father  and  grandfather  agree 
never  to  recommend  a  promotion  or  raise 
for  him.  When  he  was  made  a  Junior  part- 
ner in  1941.  It  was  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Junior  partners  who  accused  the  senior 
Haynsworth  of  unfaimess  to  his  son. 

After  his  World  War  II  service  as  a  Naval 
officer.  Haynsworth  retumed  to  the  family 
law  firm,  a  varied  general  practice,  and  his 
deep  Involvement  in  transforming  Green- 
ville into  a  New  South  city.  His  director- 
ships of  seven  major  South  Carolina  corpo- 
rations Included  those  of  the  South  Caroli- 


na National  Bank  and  the  Liberty  Corpora- 
tion. When  his  law  firm  became  Hayns- 
worth. Perry,  Bryant.  Marlon  and  John- 
stone, he  was  the  executive  partner.  At  the 
time  of  his  Judiciary  appointment.  Hayns- 
worth resigned  all  positions  with  publicly 
held  corporations. 

In  1957  when  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  bench  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals, 
Haynsworth  was  the  youngest  Judge  In  that 
Circuit  as  well  as  the  second  South  Carolini- 
an to  serve  In  that  capacity  In  this  century. 
In  1964  he  became  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Circuit,  a  position  he  held  until  he  assumed 
senior  status  last  spring. 

President  Nixon  nominated  Judge  Hayns- 
worth an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1969.  but  the  appointment  failed  to 
attain  Senate  approval.  Political  observers 
and  long-time  students  of  Judiciary  deci- 
sions and  of  Constitutional  law.  blame  this 
failure  of  ratification  on  a  liberal  backlash 
following  the  embarrassment  and  resigna- 
tion of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  on 
fear  that  the  Haynsworth  nomination  was 
part  of  the  Southem  Campaign.  Yet.  his 
record  of  decisions  speaks  for  itself,  and 
many  experts  agree  that  his  decisions  Indi- 
cate a  remarkable  absence  of  prejudice  and 
his  actions  an  extreme  sensitivity  to  ethics. 

With  characteristic  grace  and  style.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Haynsworth  accepted  their  disap- 
pointment with  quiet  dignity  as  they  went 
about  their  life  "as  usual."  In  his  response 
to  Senate  rejection.  Haynsworth  urged  his 
friends  and  supporters  to  ""recognize  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Senate  as  an  Institution 
Is  not  diminished  by  individual  disagree- 
ment with  it." 

That  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
themselves  have  great  respect  for  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  demonstrated  by  his  having 
placed  a  law  clerk  with  a  Justice  every  year 
since  1977.  Recently,  his  1969  law  clerk,  Wil- 
liam Wilklns,  was  appointed  a  federal  dis- 
trict Judge,  after  notable  service  as  a  solici- 
tor. One  former  law  clerk  says  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  good  at  training  his  clerks  In 
law,  In  Judiciary  procedures  and  In  Just 
being  good  people.  One  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice recently  wrote  Haynsworth.  "You  have 
the  admiration  of  every  Justice  here— both 
of  you  personally  and  as  an  outstanding  fed- 
eral Judge." 

When  Haynsworth  assumed  senior  status, 
Charles  Alan  Wright,  a  University  of  Texas 
law  professor  and  one  of  the  country's  top 
Constitutional  lawyers,  commented  that  "he 
has  written  more  opinions  that  are  impor- 
tant for  law  students  to  read  than  any  other 
judge." 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute Council,  Haynsworth  participates  In 
writing  restatements  of  law.  First  asked  to 
be  a  member  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
when  he  was  practicing,  he  has  been  made  a 
life  meml>er  of  the  group. 

A  member  of  the  Purman  University  Advi- 
sory Council  since  its  formation,  he  was  re- 
cently named  a  member  emeritus  of  Coun- 
cil. He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  an  alumni  director  of  Lincoln 
Inn  at  Harvard  University.  He  Is  a  former 
vestryman  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal. 

Service  to  one's  fellow  man  is  part  of  the 
Haynsworth  heritage.  Extending  back  to  co- 
lonial times,  the  line  Includes  Richard 
Purman.  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  and  a  Revolutionary  pa- 
triot for  whose  head  British  General  Com- 
wallls  offered  a  reward.  Purman  later  found- 
ed Purman  University  of  which  has  son. 
James  Clement  Purman,  a  great  grandfa- 
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ther  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  served  as  presi- 
dent. John  Haynsworth,  another  great 
grandfather  of  the  Judge,  was  killed  In  the 
Civil  War.  In  Greenville  ancestors  of  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth  have  been  leaders  In  civic 
and  church  activities. 

The  distinguished  way  In  which  Clement 
F.  Haynsworth.  Jr..  has  carried  on  the 
family  tradition  of  service  has  been  recog- 
nized in  so  many  ways  that  one  is  fearful  of 
being  able  to  report  all  of  them— especially 
since  the  Judge  is  reluctant  to  talk  about 
honors.  Last  summer  the  Judiciary  Confer- 
ence of  the  Fourth  Circuit  was  dedicated  to 
Haynsworth  with  Chief  Judge  Harrison 
Winter  and  Professor  Bernard  P.  Ward  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  delivering 
tribute  addresses. 

Purman  University  has  awarded  him  the 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree,  named  him 
to  iU  Hall  of  Fame  as  a  charter  member, 
and  presented  him  with  a  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award.  An  honorary  member  of  Phi 
Alpha  DelU  legal  fratemlty  and  of  Phi  BeU 
Kappa.  Haynsworth  has  been  designated 
"Man  of  the  Year "  by  the  Greenville  Chap- 
ter of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management.  "South  Carolinian  of  the 
Year  "  by  WIS  Radio  and  Television,  and 
has  l)een  presented  the  "Outstanding  Citi- 
zenship Award"  by  the  Civitan  Club. 

Plaques  in  the  Judge's  Chambers  express 
affection  and  appreciation  from  the  District 
and  Bankrupt  Judges  of  the  Fourth  Circuit. 
Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  Richmond, 
the  Lawyers  of  Maryland,  and  the  City  of 
Greenville.  Another  names  Haynsworth  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Southem  Society. 

Haynsworth  is  a  man  of  wide  Interests  and 
knowledge.  One  example  is  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  American  railroads.  Including  de- 
tailed Information  of  the  great  trains  of  yes- 
teryear. So  intense  is  his  enthusiasm  for 
trains  that  the  Judge  has  been  known  to 
start  out  to  lunch,  hear  a  train  and  return 
to  his  window  to  watch  It  pass. 

Dedication  to  work  has  always  limited 
Haynsworth 's  pursuit  of  hobbles.  When  he 
was  a  young  lawyer,  he  rode  horseback  be- 
cause he  could  do  that  at  night.  Piloting  a 
plane  gave  way  to  raising  camellias  and 
blrdwatchlng.  He  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth 
share  an  Interest  In  traveling  and  take  sev- 
eral trips  each  year,  and  when  the  Judge  Is 
In  Greenville  it  Is  a  rare  Purman  home  foot- 
ball or  basketball  game  when  he  is  not  in  at- 
tendance. 

In  1946  Haynsworth  married  the  former 
Dorothy  Merry  of  Augusta.  Ga.  He  has  two 
stepsons.  Rufus  C.  Barkley.  Jr.  and  Joseph 
G.  Barkley,  both  of  Charleston.  S.C.  busi- 
nessmen, and  three  stepgrandchlldren.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  busy  Judge  takes 
time  for  his  large  family  and  host  of  friends. 
That  a  half  cousin  named  his  son  for  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth  demonstrates  the  mutual 
love  that  the  Judge  and  his  family  share. 

A  typical  Clement  Haynsworth  action  is 
that  of  his  arriving  at  the  home  of  neigh- 
bors with  a  bottle  of  Presca  with  which  he 
christened  their  new  lawn  mower,  dedicat- 
ing it  "to  the  pursuit  of  better  homes  and 
gardens." 

Although  senior  status  grants  him  the 
privilege  of  deciding  when  to  sit  and  when 
not  to  sit  on  Fourth  Circuit  panels.  Judge 
Haynsworth  says  that  unless  he  Is  sitting  by 
Invitation  in  another  Circuit  or  mayt>e  occa- 
sionally on  a  trip  with  his  beloved  Miss 
Dorothy. "  he  will  be  hearing  cases  with  his 
fellow  Fourth  Circuit  judges. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  LANDFILLS: 
A  METHOD  WHOSE  TIME  HAS 
PASSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  ban  the 
landfill  disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 

This  is  not  a  step  that  I  take  lightly. 
I  well  recognize  that  this  bill  will  be 
extremely  controversial,  as  it  takes  us 
on  the  path  of  greatest  resistance  by 
disrupting  business  as  usual  In  the 
hazardous  waste  marketplace.  But  I 
believe  that  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
make  passage  of  my  bill  necessary  if 
we  are  to  make  progress  in  bringing 
the  alternative  methods  of  hazardous 
waste  treatment,  recovery,  and  dispos- 
al to  the  forefront  of  the  hazardous 
waste  marketplace. 

In  1976.  Congress  passed  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  We  hailed  passage  of  the  act  as 
signaling  a  major  departure  from  the 
careless  disregard  and  outright  con- 
tempt for  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment that  characterized  too  much 
of  this  Nation's  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal industry.  And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  use 
the  phrase  industry  with  the  gravest 
of  reservations.  Tank  trucks  that 
opened  their  spigots  to  spill  their  toxic 
cargoes  on  backroads,  the  haphazard 
dumping  of  drums  filled  with  everlast- 
ing poisons,  and  the  careless  storing 
and  stacking  of  containers  of  waste 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  life- 
threatening  contents  hardly  deserves 
to  be  called  industry.  Such  incidents 
are  evidence  of  the  severest  of  crimes 
against  humanity. 

Yet  today,  almost  6  years  after  it 
was  passed,  RCRA  has  yet  to  be  fully 
implemented.  EPA  has  stopped  proc- 
essing permits  for  incinerators  and 
surface  impoimdments;  the  financial 
responsibility  requirements  for  owners 
and  operators  of  hazardous  waste  fa- 
cilities have  been  suspended:  and  regu- 
lations for  the  operation  of  hazardous 
waste  landfills  will  not  be  proposed 
until  1983. 

As  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  Mr. 
Speaker,  EPA  has  taken  two  recent  ac- 
tions which  further  undermine  con- 
gressional intent:  Despite  their  own 
good  judgment,  EPA  bowed  to  the 
pressure  of  outside  interest  groups  and 
suspended  regulations  applicable  to 
owners  and  operators  of  hazardous 
waste  treatment,  storage,  and  disposal 
facilities  which  prohibited  the  landfill 
disposal  of  most  containerized  liquid 
waste. 

The  decision  to  suspend  the  prohibi- 
tion and  initiate  a  new  rule  which 
could  allow  for  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  the  waste  on  any  given  landfill  to  be 
free  liquid  is  clearly  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Apparently,  EPA 
agrees,  which  only  leaves  me  all  the 


more  puzzled  as  to  why  the  decision 
was  issued  in  the  first  place. 

In  proposing  its  new  rule,  EPA 
states: 

EPA  strongly  believes  that  introduction  of 
containerized  free  liquids  in  landfills  should 
be  minimized  to  the  extent  possible,  if  not 
prohibited  .  .  . 

It  is  not  surprising  when  the  Agency 
concludes  that: 

(We)  are  concerned  that  today's  amend- 
ment may  not  achieve  the  degree  of  minimi- 
zation of  containerized  liquids  in  landfills 
that  could  be  reasonably  achievable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  denies  that  the 
drums  disposed  of  in  a  landfill  eventu- 
ally allowing  their  contents  to  escape 
and  contribute  to  the  leachate  that 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  a  landfill. 
Nor  is  there  disagreement  that  leach- 
ate generation  and  subsidence  of  the 
final  landfill  cover,  which  may  in- 
crease the  infiltration  of  rainwater 
thereby  exacerbating  the  leachate 
problem  may  seriously  threaten  the 
long-term  stability  of  a  landfill.  But 
EPA's  decision  to  allow  this  to  happen 
was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  skepti- 
cism and  outrage.  Federal  officials. 
State  and  local  officials,  environmen- 
tal conservation  organizations,  repre- 
sentatives and  members  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  Industry,  newspaper 
editorials,  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  responded  to  the  EPA  decision 
with  cries  of  "foul." 

As  if  taunting  an  angry  lion,  the 
Agency  also  intends  to  suspend  the  re- 
quirement that  manufacturers  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  report  the  quantity  of 
wastes  and  disposal  practices  aruiually. 
Suspension  of  the  annual  reporting  re- 
quirement will  mean  the  end  of  any 
hope  for  effective  oversight  of  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  their  60  million 
metric  tons  of  hazardous  waste  gener- 
ated each  year  in  the  United  States. 
Taken  in  the  name  of  "efficiency."  the 
proposed  end  to  the  mandatory  system 
of  reporting  is  tantamount  to  conced- 
ing defeat  in  the  Government's  effort 
to  protect  the  public  and  the  environ- 
ment from  the  historic  abuses  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  one  of  these  ac- 
tions might  conceivably,  and  I  take  a 
generous  view  here,  be  understood  as 
an  attempt  to  streamline  implementa- 
tion of  RCRA.  Each  alone  could  be  the 
subject  of  debate,  negotiation,  and 
compromise.  But  taken  together  in  the 
shadow  of  an  act  now  6  years  old  and 
still  years  from  complete  implementa- 
tion, these  actions  take  us  on  a  course 
that  will  end  in  the  crippling  of 
RCRA. 

All  these  actions  have  raised  anew  a 
broader  question:  How  safe  are  haz- 
ardous waste  landfills? 

This  question  is  being  asked  over 
and  over  again  on  the  heels  of  EPAs 
recent  decisions.  It  is  a  question  that 
my  constituents  in  western  New  York 
can  never  afford  to  stop  asking,  for 
Love  Canal  clearly  demonstrates  the 


potential  for  severe  health  and  envi- 
ronmental damage  from  the  landfiU- 
ing  of  hazardous  waste,  and  the  two 
major  hazardous  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties in  the  State  are  located  in  our 
backyard. 

But  if  this  is  the  only  question  we 
ask,  if  we  fail  to  raise  anew  the  larger 
question.  "How  should  we  dispose  of 
hazardous  wastes?"  we  will  ho.ve 
missed  the  opportunity  to  move  this 
Nation  away  from  the  landfill  disposal 
option  and  toward  the  application  of 
alternative  technologies  for  the  treat- 
ment, recovery,  and  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous waste. 

On  Thursday,  March  11,  the  EPA 
held  a  public  hearing  after  complaints 
atxiut  its  decision  to  suspend  the  liquid 
waste  regulations  became  too  loud  to 
ignore.  Armed  with  the  EPA's  own 
mea  culpa,  critics  blasted  the  Agency's 
decision.  And  representatives  of  the 
"regulated  community"— a  phrase 
EPA  uses  to  aiffected  parties— asked 
the  Agency  to  immediately  implement 
its  proposed  rule  rather  than  allowing 
millions  of  gallons  of  liquid  hazardous 
waste  to  be  dumped  indiscriminately 
in  the  interim. 

At  the  hearing,  representatives  of 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Treatment 
Council,  companies  that  dispose  of 
liquid  wastes  by  means  other  than 
landfills,  told  the  EPA  that  as  many  as 
315,000  drums  containing  20  million 
gallons  of  hazardous  liquids  could  be 
buried  in  landfills  before  the  Agency 
gets  around  to  deciding  what  restric- 
tions, if  any,  it  wants  to  place  on  this 
disposal  option.  These  numbers  are 
sure  to  increase  if  EPA  does  anything 
less  than  reimpose  the  prohibition 
that  was  first  proposed  in  May  of  1980, 
and  which  has  been  in  effect  since  No- 
vember of  1981. 

These  figures,  as  great  as  they  are, 
pale  in  comparison  with  the  total 
volume  of  all  hazardous  waste  that  is 
produced  annually  in  this  country. 
Over  60  million  metric  tons  of  acids, 
corrosive  materials,  toxic  chemicals, 
and  other  hazardous  wastes  are  gener- 
ated each  year.  In  New  York  State 
alone,  our  industry  generates  almost  2 
million  metric  tons  of  hazardous 
waste.  The  volume  of  waste  that  we 
are  placing  in  the  ground  is  simply 
staggering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the  evi- 
dence was  too  overwhelming  for  even 
EPA  to  ignore.  For  on  Wednesday. 
March  17.  the  Agency  issued  an  inter- 
im rule  to  prohibit  the  placement  i^i  a 
landfill  of  containers  holding  free- 
standing liquids  pending  final  action 
on  the  new  25-percent  rule.  But  in  my 
view,  this  is  not  enough. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  aggres- 
sively explore  other  means  of  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment,  recovery,  and  dis- 
FKJsal.  Our  objective  must  be  to  prohib- 
it the  landfill  disposal  of  all  hazardous 
waste  for  which  there  is  a  feasible  al- 
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temative.   and   these   alternatives   do 
exist. 

Liquid  wastes  can  be  solidified 
through  a  variety  of  chemical  and 
physical  processes.  Waste  oils  laden 
with  toxic  substances  can  be  recovered 
and  reused  as  fuel.  And.  liquid  organic 
wastes  can  be  Incinerated,  producing 
energy  In  the  form  of  steam  that  can 
be  recovered  from  exhaust  gases. 
These  alternatives  are  available  not 
only  for  liquid  waste  but  for  all  forms 
of  hazardous  wastes.  Technologies— in- 
cluding incineration,  neutralization, 
fixation,  chemical  destruction  and 
other  means  of  thermal,  chemical, 
physical,  or  biological  treatment— to 
treat  and  recover  hazardous  waste  are 
not  the  stuff  of  science  fiction,  they 
are  the  accomplishments  of  today's 
science  and  engineering  communities. 

How  should  we,  then,  dispose  of  haz- 
ardous wastes? 

We  can  continue  to  rely  on  landfills, 
or  we  can  move  ahead  aggressively  to 
insure  that  the  state  of  the  art  of  haz- 
ardous waste  management  matches 
the  state  of  the  science  of  hazardous 
waste  management.  We  can  continue 
to  build  hazardous  waste  landfills,  or 
we  can  channel  our  efforts  toward 
making  sure  that  waste  streams  are 
treated  and  recovered  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  before  a  disposal 
option  is  chosen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any 
real  choice.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  landfill  dis- 
posal of  all  hazardous  waste  except  In 
those  cases  where  there  Is  no  techno- 
logically feasible  alternative  means  of 
treatment,  recovery,  or  disposal  avail- 
able which  will  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  landfills  are  not  an  appropri- 
ate technology  for  many  hazardous 
wastes,  and  they  are  not  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  others. 

Landfill  disposal,  now  the  method  of 
convenience,  should  be  the  method  of 
last  resort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  blU  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will: 

Place  an  Inmiedlate  permanent  ban 
on  the  landfill  disposal  of  all  liquid 
hazardous  waste; 

Prohibit  the  landfill  disposal  of 
""acute  hazardous  waste"  and  hazard- 
ous wastes  that  are  known  to  possess 
the  chemical  or  physical-chemical  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  the  clay  and  synthetic 
membrane  liners  used  at  a  landfill  fa- 
cility where  there  is  a  technologically 
feasible  alternative  means  of  treat- 
ment or  disposal;  and 

Prohibit  the  landfill  disposal  of  any 
hazardous  waste  where  there  is  a  tech- 
nologically feasible  and  reasonably 
available  alternative  means  of  treat- 
ment or  disposal. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  study 
my  proposal  carefully.  I  welcome  an 
open  dialog  on  this  issue,  as  I  antici- 
pate a  tough  fight  ahead  in  our  effort 
to  forcefully  address  the  lingering  haz- 
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ardous  disposal  problem  In  this  coun- 
try. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  5950 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Act  of  1982  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1003(4)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  •(including 
the  prohibition  of  landfill  disposal  of  cer- 
tain hazardous  wastes,  including  those  in 
liquid  form,  where  other  means  of  treat- 
ment or  disposal  are  feasible) ". 

(b)  Section  3004  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)  Iii  Oiweral.— "  after 
"3004. "  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Prohibition  or  Landfill  Disposal  of 
Certain  Hazardous  Wastes.— The  standards 
under  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  prohibit  the  disposal  In  a  landfill  of 
any  hazardous  waste  in  liquid  form  or 
having  any  liquid  content,  whether  or  not 
such  waste  is  mixed  with  solid,  or  partially 
solid  hazardous  waste  and  whether  or  not 
such  waste  Is  placed  in  containers  before 
disposal  in  the  landfill; 

•(2)  prohibit  the  disposal  of  the  following 
types  of  hazardous  wastes  in  a  landfill, 
except  where  there  Is  no  technologically 
feasible  alternative  means  of  treatment,  re- 
covery, or  disposal  (including  incineration, 
neutralization,  fixation,  chemical  destruc- 
tion, or  any  other  means  of  thermal,  chemi- 
cal, physical,  or  biological  treatment)  which 
will  protect  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment: 

"(A)  hazardous  wastes  that  are  luiown  to 
possess  the  chemical  or  physical-chemical 
ability  to  penetrate  the  clay  and  synthetic 
membrane  liners  used  at  the  landfill  facility 
involved  and  those  wastes  which,  when  com- 
bined with  other  wastes  are  known  to 
produce  a  mixture  with  this  property: 

"(B)  acute  hazardous  wastes,  other  than 
highly  dilute  spill  clean  up  debris,  which 
contain  any  of  the  organic  sulMtances  listed 
in  40  CFR  261.33(e);  and 

"(3)  prohibit  the  landfill  disposal  of  all 
other  types  of  hazardous  wastes  where 
there  is  a  technologically  feasible  and  rea- 
sonably avaUable  alternative  to  landfill  dis- 
posal. 

The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  not  less  than  80  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Section  3005(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  prohibition  contained  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  section  3004  (relating  to  the  prohi- 
bition on  landfill  disposal)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  facilities  operating  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  on  the  date  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  such  subsection  (b).  The 
prohibitions  contained  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  such  subsection  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  such  facilities  on  the  date  90 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment.  ".• 


AMERICANS  CRITICIZE 
"OLYMPIC  COIN  FIASCO" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annonjio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
continues  to  be  much  debate  concem- 
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ing  the  Issue  of  striking  commemora- 
tive coins  for  the  1984  sununer  Olym- 
pics to  be  held  In  Los  Angeles.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  two  very  differ- 
ent proposals  before  the  Congress  de- 
signed to  raise  money  to  help  finance 
the  1984  Olympics,  and  to  help  train 
American  athletes  for  those  games 
My  proposal.  H.R.  3879.  calls  for  a 
single  sliver  dollar  to  be  sold  directly 
to  the  public  by  the  mint.  The  other 
proposal,  embodied  In  H.R.  3958  and  S. 
1230  calls  for  numerous  coins  to  be 
sold  through  private  marketers. 

In  deliberating  over  these  proposals, 
we  must  be  sure  to  consider  the  views 
of  the  American  public  since  no  pro- 
gram can  succeed  without  its  support. 
For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  many  letters  I 
have  received  from  all  over  America. 

Mr.  Anthony  Cholewlnski  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  calls  S.  1230  an  "Olympic 
coin  fiasco."  He  also  makes  these  com- 
ments concerning  its  scope: 

There  is  no  way  that  I  can  or  will  support 
the  money  grab  of  a  series  of  25  coins  as  has 
been  described  in  the  numismatic  press.  I 
think  that  two  simple  commemorative  coins 
manufactured  by  the  Mint  with  all  profits 
going  to  the  Olympics  will  in  the  end  pick 
up  the  same  or  more  money  than  this  elabo- 
rate unnecessary  plan. 

I  am  sure  that  you  understand  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  I  think  with  the  size  of 
the  proposed  Lazard-Preres  issue,  it  will  not 
sell.  Rest  assured.  I  will  not  purchase  these. 

The  following  statement  from  Mr. 
Warren  Mendez  of  Holly.  Mich.,  points 
out  a  number  of  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  the  plan  set  forth  In  H.R.  3958 
auid  S.  1230. 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  reports  out  of 
Washington  that  the  Lazard  Preres  Interna- 
tional Banking  House,  and  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum are  strongly  lobbying  for  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty  five  (25)  Olympic  Coins. 

Twenty  five  coins  in  ridiculous!!  Who 
could  afford  that  many  coins— certainly  not 
the  average  person?!!  There  U  a  big  resist- 
ance to  buying  an  individual  coin.  Most  col- 
lectors want  complete  seu.  I  could  not 
afford,  and  would  not  participate  in  pur- 
chasing more  than  about  five  coins.  Five  is 
more  than  enough. 

I  also  object  to  any  private  group  skim- 
ming the  cream  from  the  profits  of  coin 
sales.  Why  can't  the  Treasury  Department 
produce  the  coins?  In  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic stress  It  appears  that  Congress  is  still 
steeped  In  waste  and  mismanagement.  I  re- 
cently read  reports  of  imminent  layoffs  of 
Mint  personnel.  Why  couldn't  these  people 
be  put  to  work  on  an  Olympic  coin  pro- 
gram? 

You  are  about  the  only  friend  we  collec- 
tors have  in  Washington.  Please  indicate  to 
your  colleagues  In  Congress  that  as  Ameri- 
cans first,  and  collectors  secondly,  we'd  like 
to  see  a  little  responsibility  taken  by  them, 
and  discard  this  stupidly  conceived  plan  of 
Olympic  coinage.  I  can't  believe  what  is 
going  down  in  the  'snake  pit"  Of  Washing- 
ton!!!! 

These  views  are  echoed  by  Mr.  Ross 
Blakely  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  who  also 
emphasizes    the    prohibitive    cost    of 
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owning  a  complete  set  of  the  coins 
proposed  in  H.R.  3958  and  S.  1230. 

As  a  serious  collector  of  United  States 
coinage,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
position  of  the  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation and,  alternatively,  with  your  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  proposed  commemora- 
tive coinage  for  the  1984  Summer  Olympic 
Oamea  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
number  of  coins  authorized  should  be  four 
or  less,  and  marketing  should  be  by  a  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

The  Senate  BUI  (S.  1230)  calling  for 
twenty-five  designs  to  be  marketed  by  out- 
side interests  Is.  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
unthinkable.  As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  a 
forty-nine  coin  set  with  the  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent designs,  as  contemplated  in  the 
Senate  Bill  would  cost  the  public  about 
$5,000  to  purchase  a  complete  set. 

Tour  thinking  in  this  matter  makes  a  lot 
more  sense  to  me,  and  appears  It  would 
make  much  more  money  for  the  United 
States  government  than  the  program  out- 
lined by  S.  1230.  Therefore,  when  the  bill 
gets  to  your  committee,  I  respectfully  urge 
your  strong  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Burkaske  from  River 
Ridge,  La.  also  worries  about  the  cost 
of  owning  a  complete  set  of  Olympic 
commemorative  coins. 

I  am  a  collector  of  20  odd  years.  I  do  not 
like  the  25  coin  bill  for  the  1984  Olympics. 
It  Is  too  much  for  the  average  collector. 

I  think  2  to  5  coins  would  go  much  better 
with  collectors.  That  way  they  could  afford 
to  collect  the  full  set.  Please  vote  no  on  the 
25  coin  bill. 

Perhaps  none  will  suffer  more  from 
the  enactment  of  S.  1230  than  those 
individuals  who  live  on  a  fixed  budget. 
Bflr.  Robert  Powers,  of  Coral  Gables. 
Fla..  writes: 

I  thoroughly  oppose  S.  1230.  and  am  in 
favor  of  a  more  realistic  approach  to  Olym- 
pic coinage. 

I  believe  us  retired  folks  and  especially 
young  people,  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  make  additions  to  our  collections, 
both  groups  being  of  limited  income. 

Mr.  William  Devlnney,  of  Litchfield, 
ni.,  expresses  doubts  about  the  propri- 
ety of  allowing  private  marketing  of 
the  coins. 

Keep  up  your  battles  to  bring  the  "25 
Olympic  Coin  Issue"  back  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  people. 

Who  needs  25  coins?  It  is  a  rip-off  sure 
and  simple  between  some  members  of  your 
group  and  Lazard-Preres  Corporation  to  fill 
their  pockets  with  ill-gotten  gains  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

F^ally.  Mr.  John  Gurksnls,  of 
Oreensburg.  Pa.,  discusses  the  past 
abuses  associated  with  the  private 
marketing  of  commemorative  coinage: 

I  favor  a  more  realistic  approach  to  Olym- 
pic Coinage.  I  support  your  position  of 
fewer  coins  and  government  handling  of  the 
program. 

I  believe  that  hobbyists  today  stand  solid- 
ly behind  the  concept  of  an  Olympic  coin- 
age program.  They  are  fearful  that  25  dif- 
ferent coins  distributed  by  private  Interests 
over  a  2^  year  period  would  result  In  the 
same  type  of  abuses  and  concerns  that  arose 
45  years  ago.  History,  after  all.  does  often 
repeat  itself. 

Many  of  the  issues  discussed  in  these 
letters  are  very  similar  to  those  I  have 


raised  about  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958. 
These  people  object  to  both  the  exces- 
sive number  of  coins  proposed  and  the 
private  marketing  of  them.  They  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  they  would 
prefer  that  the  U.S.  Government 
handle  the  entire  program.  Their  faith 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  certainly  encouraging. 

I  note  that  some  Americans  are  sus- 
picious of  the  motive  of  the  supporters 
of  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958.  While  I  do 
not  share  their  suspicions,  the  secrecy 
surrounding  the  marketing  arrange- 
ments feed  those  views.  As  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  has  pointed  out, 
secrecy  Impairs  Congress'  ability  to 
make  informed  legislative  decisions. 
To  many  people  the  secrecy  surround- 
ing a  program  that  could  run  Into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  implies, 
wrongly  or  not.  that  there  Is  some- 
thing improper  to  hide. 

Many  citizens  have  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  Olympic  coin  pro- 
gram proposed  in  H.R.  3958  and  S. 
1230.  All  they  would  like  is  a  realistic 
program  that  every  American  could 
sJford.  Perhaps  we  could  all  learn 
from  the  good  commonsense  and  re- 
straint they  have  shown  through 
these  letters.  Frequently,  the  simplest 
most  straight  forward  plans  yield  the 
best  results.  Let  us  keep  this  in  mind 
when  we  consider  the  proposals  to 
commemorate  the  Olympics  and  raise 
money  for  our  athletes.* 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  HAPPENING  IN 
EL  SALVADOR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  told  that  our  troops  in  El  Salvador 
are  only  serving  as  advisers,  as  train- 
ing specialists.  Yet.  I  have  not  one 
time  seen  any  news  report  that  quotes 
an  American  soldier  talking  about  his 
job.  The  one  and  only  picture  we  have 
seen  of  American  soldiers  at  work  in 
El  Salvador  was  provocative  enough  to 
cause  the  American  Ambassador  to 
send  the  commanding  officer  of  Army 
personnel  packing.  With  that  one  brief 
moment  of  light,  the  curtain  descend- 
ed. What  are  our  troops  really  doing  in 
El  Salvador,  and  why  are  not  they  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  the  press— or  If  they 
are  allowed  to  talk,  why  are  not  their 
words  reported?  Salvadoran  troops  are 
Interviewed;  they  are  photographed: 
their  stories  are  reported.  Peasants  are 
Interviewed,  their  desperation  report- 
ed, their  misery  portrayed— but  you 
never  hear  a  word  reported  from  our 
own  Embassy  personnel.  Why  not? 

This  past  weekend,  two  graduate 
students  In  San  Antonio  approached 
me  with  startling  words  about  what 
our  troops  may  really  be  doing  in  El 
Salvador.  These  students  were  earnest, 
their    convictions   sincere,    and    their 


concern  obvious.  What  they  told  me 
suggests  that  our  troops  in  El  Salvador 
are  more  than  advisers,  and  they  are 
engaged  In  more  than  the  role  of  In- 
structors. 

These  students  told  me  that  they 
had  run  into  a  soldier  who  was  in  tran- 
sit. This  soldier  sUted  that  he  was  In 
the  Special  Forces,  and  that  the  10th 
Special  Forces  Group  Is  assigned  to  El 
Salvador.  According  to  him.  this  unit 
consists  of  220  men.  He  said  that  mem- 
bers of  the  unit  had  participated  in 
military  missions  and  had  been  en- 
gaged in  combat. 

This  is  In  complete  contrast  to  the 
officially  stated  U.S.  policy.  That 
policy  supposedly  prohibits  American 
soldiers  even  to  carry  rifles,  let  alone 
be  engaged  In  any  kind  of  combat  op- 
eration— even  as  advisers. 

Those  who  recall  the  incident  of  the 
unit  that  was  photographed  carrying 
rifles  win  also  remember  that  the  Am- 
bassador made  a  great  show  out  of 
throwing  the  unit  commander  out  of 
El  Salvador.  A  few  days  later,  there 
were  newspaper  stories  that  said  the 
administration  was  reconsidering  Its 
order  against  permitting  soldiers  to 
carry  anything  other  than  sldearms. 
Then  there  was  nothing.  No  word 
about  revised  orders,  no  word  about 
the  ejected  colonel,  nothing.  I  said  at 
the  time  that  the  order  against  carry- 
ing arms  was  unreasonable,  and  that  it 
was  also  redlculous  that  our  troops  In 
El  Salvador  are  not  getting  hazardous 
duty  pay— although  our  diplomats  are. 

The  question  then  and  now  is.  what 
are  our  soldiers  doing? 

If  we  do  have  soldiers  engaged  in 
combat  patrols,  or  in  any  form  of 
combat— even  as  advisers— then  our 
role  in  El  Salvador  is  very  different 
from  what  the  official  line  says  it  is. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
a  Green  Beret  who  Is  training  soldiers 
in  the  Salvadoran  equivalent  of  Fort 
Bennlng.  and  one  who  Is  out  on  a 
combat  mission.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  level  of  com- 
mitment that  is  implied.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  a  soldier 
committed  to  train  others,  and  one 
who  is  in  any  kind  of  combat  situation. 
Among  other  things,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  Is  Involved  in 
any  such  difference. 

At  the  time  of  the  famous  picture  In- 
cident, we  were  told  that  our  soldiers 
should  not  have  been  armed.  If  they 
should  not  have  been  armed,  one  won- 
ders, where  did  the  arms  come  from? 
The  answer  to  that  is  probably  that 
these  were,  in  fact,  the  weapons  of  the 
soldiers  In  question,  and  they  were 
being  carried  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
some  kind.  Now  it  happens  that  those 
troops  were  not  in  combat,  or  any- 
thing approaching  combat— but  clear- 
ly they  felt  that  they  might  become 
engaged,  that  they  might  at  the  very 
least  have  to  defend  themselves. 
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The  incident  raised  many  questions, 
none  of  them  ever  answered. 

With  reporters  swarming  all  over  El 
Salvador,  It  is  remarkable— astonish- 
ing. In  fact,  that  the  one  brief  glimpse 
is  all  the  film  that  we  have  seen  of 
American  personnel.  We  never  see 
them  interviewed,  never  see  stories 
that  explain  what  their  jobs  are,  how 
many  there  are,  or  where  they  work. 
We  never  see  Interviews  with  civilian 
personnel,  either,  or  stories  about 
their  work  or  what  they  do.  CoiUd  all 
this  silence  be  telling  us  something? 
Could  It  be  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
information  from  the  field,  because 
that  information  would  contradict 
what  our  public  policy  is?  I  have  to 
wonder,  especially  in  light  of  what  I 
was  told  by  those  two  students  this 
past  weekend. 

The  one  fact  that  I  can  confirm  Is 
that  there  are.  Indeed,  Green  Berets  In 
El  Salvador.  The  Pentagon  admits 
that  there  are,  but  denies  that  any 
particular  unit  is  assigned  there. 

The  silence  is  so  overwhelming  that 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  the  administra- 
tion may,  in  fact,  be  violating  the  War 
Powers  Act.  It  is  a  question  that  no  In- 
dividual Member  of  this  House  could 
ever  answer.  Therefore,  I  have  asked 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  look 
into  this  matter.  I  have  also  asked  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee to  consider  this  matter.  These 
are  colleagues  who  can  obtain  infor- 
mation more  readily  and  with  a  great- 
er degree  of  confidence  that  will  be  ac- 
curate than  I  could. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Chairman  Price: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Woihington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Raybum  House  Office  Buildino.  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Mel:  I  have  received  uncorroborated 
information  of  an  intensely  disturbing 
nature,  and  am  writing  to  ask  that  you  pro- 
vide whatever  verification  you  can.  I  am 
making  this  request  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  Administration  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  and  informative  response  to 
an  individual  Member,  but  would  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  an  Inquiry  from  your  Commit- 
tee. 

My  understanding  has  been  that  the  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  El  Salvador  and  other 
Central  American  countries  are  simply 
training  specialists  serving  on  a  temporary 
duty  (TDY)  basis.  However.  Information  I 
received  last  weekend  suggests  that  this  Is 
not  the  case;  that  U.S.  Special  Forces  units 
are  In  EH  Salvador  and  perhaps  elsewhere  as 
well.  According  to  my  Informant,  the  10th 
Special  Forces  Group  Is  In  El  Salvador;  that 
this  organization  consists  of  220  soldiers; 
and  that  members  of  the  organization  have 
been  engaged  In  combat  missions  in  one 
degree  or  another. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  Special  Forces  per- 
sonnel are  especially  trained  in  counterin- 
surgency  operations,  and  as  such  are  not 
only  highly  qualified  combat  soldiers,  but 
experts  In  training  techniques  as  well.  How- 
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ever,  there  is  a  vast  difference  betwen  the 
mission  of  soldiers  who  simply  provide 
training,  and  soldiers  who  participate— even 
in  an  advisory  capacity— in  combat  missions. 

I  would  be  greatly  Indebted  to  you  If  you 
could  inquire  whether  there  are,  in  fact. 
Special  Forces  personnel  in  El  Salvador,  or 
for  that  matter  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica.  If 
there  are  such  personnel,  are  they  there  as 
individuals,  or  as  Special  Forces  units?  Have 
any  U.S.  personnel  been  Involved  in  any- 
thing other  than  training? 

I  am  enormously  concerned  that  the  role 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  Central  Amer- 
ica may  be  different  In  nature  and  scope 
than  what  has  been  reported.  I  know  that 
your  Committee  woud  have  great  reason  to 
be  concerned  if  the  nature  of  our  role  is 
more  than  simply  one  of  providing  neces- 
sary military  training.  Since  such  questions 
are  of  concern  to  your  Committee,  and  since 
long  experience  has  taught  me  that  Admin- 
istrations are  not  entirely  forthcoming 
about  Inquiring  on  such  sensitive  issues  as 
this.  I  would  be  more  grateful  for  your  in- 
quiries on  this,  and  for  any  Information  you 
can  provide  to  me. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

HzMRY  B.  Gonzalez. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  not  raise  these 
questions  but  for  the  fact  that  this 
House  has  before  been  told  that  Amer- 
ican policy  is  one  thing,  only  to  learn 
later  that  it  was  another.  We  have 
been  led  down  the  path  before— 
beyond  the  point  of  return.  I  would 
not  want  that  to  happen  again.  Every 
poll  I  have  seen  suggests  clearly  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
support  even  our  present  Involvement 
In  El  Salvador,  let  alone  the  kind  of  in- 
volvement I  was  told  about.  If  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  indeed  being  violated, 
that  would  be  a  grave  matter— grave 
on  Its  face,  graver  still  because  the  sin 
would  be  compounded  by  deception. 

We  need  some  answers.  We  ought  to 
be  asking  questions.  We  ought  to  look 
at  the  answers  with  skeptical  eyes— for 
we  must  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  if  we  want  to  avoid  repeating 
them.  What  are  our  soldiers  doing  in 
El  Salvador?* 


WILLIAM  STANTON  PICHER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, San  Franclscaois  will  sorely  miss 
the  late  William  Stanton  Picher. 
When  he  died  recently  of  a  brain 
tumor  at  age  67,  the  bay  area  lost  a 
special  friend  of  conservation  and  the 
arts.  But  we  can  be  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  left  a  special 
legacy,  a  legacy  of  community  service 
with  particular  relevance  today.  He 
did  more  than  achieve  notable 
progress  through  a  number  of  individ- 
ual projects.  At  a  time  when  some 
would  relegate  environmental  protec- 
tion and  artistic  endeavors  to  the 
status    of    dispensable    luxuries,    we 


should  appreciate  the  work  of  some- 
one who  demonstrated  that  they  are 
instead  integral  parts  of  a  democracy. 
William  Stanton  Picher  has  perma- 
nently enhanced  the  natural  and  cul- 
tural environment  of  countless  people 
In  our  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert 
Into  the  Record  the  following  tribute 
to  Mr.  Picher.  beautifully  composed  by 
his  close  friend.  Clifford  Conly: 

A  Missouri  native.  William  Stanton  Picher 
was  a  descendant  of  President  Lincoln's 
great  Secretary  of  War;  a  student  of  poetry, 
he  received  his  master  of  art's  degree  from 
Harvard  University.  He  served  his  country 
in  World  War  II  in  the  U.S.  Army  Intelli- 
gence Corps.  After  the  war.  his  life  revolved 
around  his  bookstore  and  ari  gallery,  until 
he  closed  it  in  the  early  1950s. 

At  that  time,  he  moved  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  and  dedicated  his  life  to 
public  service.  His  Interests  were  far  rang- 
ing. An  early  study  and  unique  collection  of 
ancient  Chinese  porcelain  led  him  to  take 
an  active  Interest  in  the  esUbllshment  of 
the  Avery  Brundage  Oriental  Art  Collection 
at  the  DeYoung  Museum.  He  extended  his 
Interest  to  the  entire  Fine  Arts  Museums  of 
San  Francisco,  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  board.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Museum  Society,  and  became  iu  presi- 
dent from  1975-1977.  He  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Oakland  Museum,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts.  He  also  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  musical  activities  In 
the  Bay  Area,  and  recently  was  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Symphony. 

William  Picher  was  actively  involved  In 
choosing  and  contributing  fine  art  objects 
to  grace  the  Symphony's  new  home,  the 
Loise  M.  Davies  Symphony  Hall.  His  taste 
and  collections  in  contemporary  art  were 
well  known  and  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
furnishing  support  to  local  artists. 

But  his  greatest  contribution  lay  in  his 
awareness  of  the  environment  and  the  field 
of  natural  conservation.  He  understood  the 
threat  of  uncontrolled  development  long 
before  conservation  became  a  household 
word.  He  was  Interested  in  birds  from  an 
early  age.  and  became  president  of  a  local 
Bay  Area  Audubon  chapter  when  It  com- 
prised a  very  small  group  of  persons.  From 
this  position,  he  was  able  to  found  and  raise 
support  for  the  West  Marin  sanctuary 
known  as  Audubon  Canyon  Ranch. 

For  the  following  twenty  years,  and  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  his  untiring  work  on 
behalf  of  fund  raising,  land  acquisition  and 
management,  and  organizational  activities 
never  ceased.  In  fact,  his  work  almost  single- 
handedly  started  the  conservation  move- 
ment in  West  Marin  that  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  two  great  parks.  His  stead- 
fast efforts  led  to  the  preservation  of  much 
land  along  Tomales  Bay  and  Mulr  Beach, 
and,  more  recently,  in  Sonoma  County.  Au- 
dubon Canyon  Ranch,  which  features  natu- 
ral preservation  and  educational  programs 
at  its  three  preserves,  will  remain  his  great- 
est monument. 

Many  people  of  the  Bay  Area,  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  quality  of  life  on 
our  planet,  will  miss  him.* 
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UDAG:  URBAN  ENTERPRISE 
WITH  A  TRACK  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  CoYKE)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  administration 
announced  its  legislative  plans  for  the 
much  discussed  but  little  tested  urban 
enterprise  zones. 

In  its  eagerness  to  create  still  more 
tax  breaks,  in  this  instance  for  firms 
which  locate  in  distressed  areas.  I 
would  hope  the  administration  does 
not  compound  the  damage  it  has 
caused  HUD's  urban  development 
action  grants  (UDAG),  a  Job  creating 
program  with  a  proven  track  record. 

Funds  for  UDAG,  a  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Carter  administration  in 
1977,  have  been  reduced  by  a  third  in 
the  administration's  most  recent 
budget  request.  The  Carter  fiscal  1981 
budget  provided  $675  million:  the 
Reagan  fiscal  1983  budget  asks  $440 
million.  It  is  no  secret  that  some  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding Director  David  Stoclunan. 
would  like  to  see  the  program  elimi- 
nated altogether.  The  enterprise  zone 
proposal  Is  apparently  designed  to 
take  up  the  slack  that  results  from 
UDAG  fund  reductions  or  elimination. 

I  do  not  believe  that  reducing  the 
Federal  urban  presence  will  necessari- 
ly mean  more  private  investment  and 
jobs,  a  philosophical  tenet  of  the  en- 
terprise zone  concept.  Herbert  Lleben- 
son.  president  of  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  has  described 
the  situation  in  many  urban  areas. 
"Most  small  firms  we  hanging  on  by 
their  fingernails  Just  trying  to  sur- 
vive," he  says.  He  notes  that  'Money's 
what's  needed,  not  tax  deductions.  " 

UDAG  provides  that  money,  and  the 
private  investment  that  results  pro- 
vides the  Jobs.  At  my  request,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  (CRS)  has 
projected  what  we  might  expect  if  the 
UDAG  program  is  funded  at  $500  mil- 
lion per  year— the  amount  authorized 
by  Congress  in  fiscal  1982— through 
fiscal  years  1982-84.  CRS  projects  that 
we  could  expect  to  create  or  retain 
more  than  200,000  private  sector  Jobs, 
$11  billion  in  new  private  investment, 
and  $98  million  in  new  local  property 
tax  revenues.  This  extrapolation  is 
based  on  data  compiled  in  a  recent 
HUD  evaluation  of  the  UDAG  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  administration's  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  UDAG  program  is 
clear.  I  would  hope  that  the  decision- 
makers consider  exactly  how  much 
200.000  Jobs.  $11  billion  in  private  in- 
vestment, and  $98  million  in  new  local 
taxes  can  mean  in  a  depressed  econo- 
my. 

We  should  preserve  and  improve 
Federal  programs  such  as  UDAG.  pro- 
grams which  do  the  Job  they  were  de- 


signed to  do.  An  experiment  with  en- 
terprise zones,  if  it  is  accompanied  by 
further  reductions  in  the  UDAG  pro- 
gram, would  be  a  mistake.  The  UDAG 
program  is  a  winner.  We  should  keep 
it. 

I  would  be  happy  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  complete  text  of  the 
CRS  report  on  the  projected  perform- 
ance of  the  UDAG  program  over  the 
next  3  years.  Please  contact  my  office 
if  you  desire  a  copy  of  the  report.* 


AMERICA  RESPONDS  TO  THE 
•DO-IT-YOURSELF  "  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
we  hear,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  is 
that  President  Reagan's  budget  pro- 
posal is  'dead  in  the  water." 

The  President  has  told  Congress  to 
"put  up  or  shut  up." 

We  shall  "put  up." 

Last  week,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  testified 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  presented  an  alterna- 
tive "Do-It- Yourself"  congressional 
budget.  It  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
massive  budget  deficits  which  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  embrace,  to  get 
the  unemployed  back  to  work,  and  to 
get  interest  rates  down  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. Our  proposal,  drawn  from  the 
JEC's  annual  report,  has  four  ele- 
ments, which  I  briefly  summarize: 

First,  we  should  hold  the  line  on  do- 
mestic spending— no  large  increases, 
but  also  no  more  harsh  cuts  in  badly 
needed  "people  programs." 

Second,  we  should  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  increases  in  military 
spending  to  5  percent  in  real  dollars 
over  last  year. 

Third,  we  should  repeal  the  Kemp- 
Roth  income  tax  cut  which  is  sched- 
uled for  July  1983.  It's  largely  a  boon 
to  the  rich,  and  repealing  it  would  save 
$40  billion  a  year.  By  attaching  the  re- 
pealer to  the  debt  ceiling  legislation, 
we  help  assure  a  Presidential  signa- 
ture. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  formally 
direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ease  up 
on  its  supertight  money  policy. 

In  the  week  since  my  testimony.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  spontane- 
ous letters,  from  all  over  the  country, 
commenting  on  it.  The  letters  cover  a 
variety  of  viewpoints  and  topics,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  clearly 
favor  our  proposal.  This  represents  a 
unique  opportunity  to  hear,  directly, 
what  America  thinks  about  our  budget 
choices.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues excerpts  from  a  wide  sampling 
of  these  letters. 

Leonard  Weksler  of  Encino.  Calif, 
sent  a  brief  cable: 

In  behalf  of  all  bewitched,  bothered,  and 
bewildered  builders  In  the  country,  thank 


you  for  your  sensible  approach  in  regard  to 
immediately  lowering  the  interest  rates  In 
the  country.  Ood  bless,  and  give  them  hell. 

C.  D.  Spencer  of  Albany.  Oreg.. 
wrote: 

I  wish  to  add  my  support,  as  (your  posi- 
tion) reflects  my  sentiments  better  than  I 
have  heard  expressed  so  far  by  anyone  in 
Congress.  I  am  a  Republican  and  voted  for 
P.<;agan.  but  he  must  be  made  to  realize  the 
plight  of  the  country  by  both  parties  or  we 
all  go  down  in  flames.  What  earthly  good  Is 
a  tax  cut  if  we  have  no  income  or  Jobs??? 
Please  be  assured  you  have  gigantic  support 
for  your  position. 

Another  brief  cable,  from  Carroll 
Clampitt— a  wise  and  objective  corre- 
spondent—of North  Bonsall.  Calif.: 
"Your  take-charge  attitude  toward  the 
ailing  economy  makes  sense.  You 
should  be  President.  "  Similarly,  from 
John  Hamacher  of  Terra  Bella,  Calif.: 
"Your  suggestion  that  Congress  move 
toward  getting  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
reduce  interest  rates  is  sound  and  war- 
rants action." 

From  Greenville.  S.C,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Griffith  wrote: 

Thank  you  for  your  stand  against  the  tax 
cut  and  for  a  reduction  in  defense 
spending.  .  .  .  The  "trickle-down  "  theory 
Just  doesn't  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Administration  could  see  that  by  now.  Mili- 
tary superiority  Isn't  what  we  need:  a  strong 
economy,  with  everyone  having  a  job.  Is! 
And  everything  being  done  now  Is  taking  us 
further  down  the  road  to  depressions. 
Please  continue  to  do  what  you  can. 

From  Ingleside.  Illinois,  a  card  from 
Mrs.  L.  Johnson:  "'I  believe  you  are  on 
the  right  track,  getting  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  cut  interest  rates  •  •  *.  I 
hope  you  get  support  for  your  propos- 
al." And  a  card  from  C.  Joseph  Till- 
man of  Minneapolis:  "Good  for  you!! 
These  silly  and  damaging  interest 
rates  are  causing  a  depression.  We're 
with  you!!" 

Allen  Nelan  of  Mount  Dora.  Fla.. 
wrote  that— 

My  proposal  is  a  move  which  has  been 
long  overdue  and  it  certainly  would  be 
unwise  to  wait  until  everything  goes  to  pot 
before  we  take  necessary  steps.  I  applaud 
your  efforts  and  wish  you  well." 

From  Wayne  Huddleston  of  Burke- 
ville.  Ky.: 

I  see  you  are  a  Democrat  and  I  am.  I 
guess,  a  die-hard  Republican.  I'll  have  to 
agree  with  you  that  someone  will  have  to 
take  the  courage  and  put  the  Fed  in  Its 
place.  ...  If  they  don't  bring  interest  rates 
down  to  a  sensible  level.  Congress  should 
force  It  on  them.  High  Interest  Is  killing  all 
of  us.  We  can't  build  a  house.  We  can't  buy 
a  car.  So  no  wonder  people  are  out  of  work. 
Are  you  the  only  sane  leader  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Now.  to  be  fair,  the  same  day  as  I 
heard  from  Mr.  Huddleston.  I  got  a 
one-line  note  from  Chuck  Litzen  of 
Anaheim  Hills.  Calif.,  who  asked:  "Are 
you  the  village  idiot  in  Washington?" 
But  more  from  the  dissenters  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Youngwirth  of  Wheat 
Ridge,  Colo.,  wrote: 
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God  bless  you  for  urging  a  take-charge  to 
force  the  F'ederal  Reserve  to  lower  interest 
rates.  We  urge  our  Congressman  to  do  the 
same. 

From  Billings,  Mont..  Houston  Bill 
Todd  wrote: 

We  are  so  pleased  to  hear  that  someone  in 
Congress  had  finally  been  bold  enough  to 
try  to  do  something  about  the  cause  of  our 
problems  and  not  just  complain  about  the 
effects. 

PYom  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio.  Margaret 
Thoren  wrote:  "Bravo  for  your  coura- 
geous stand."  Leon  Hayes  of  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  wrote:  "Yes.  Congress  must 
rescue  the  country  and  lead  it  out  of 
the  mess  it  and  the  President  wors- 
ened last  year.  He  appears  intent  on 
ruination."  From  Maurice  Watts  of 
Grants  Pass.  Oreg.:  "I  want  to  applaud 
your  position  in  regard  to  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  Reserve  System  was  set 
up  by  law,  and  it  should  be  responsible 
to  the  will  of  Congress."  From  David 
Schwarzman  of  Atlanta:  "It  was  inter- 
esting to  read  that  you  want  to  order 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  lower  its  inter- 
est rates,  for  which  I  want  to  compli- 
ment you  •  •  •  ." 

From  Waukesha.  Wis.,  a  small  busi- 
nessman wrote: 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  Congress  should 
order  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  ease  Its 
monetary  policy.  You  are  right  in  your  deci- 
son  to  resist  any  further  personal  Income 
tax  cuts.  .  .  .  Our  company's  work  force  has 
been  cut  in  half  during  the  past  year.  In- 
coming work  presently  Is  one-fourth 
normal.  You  seem  to  be  on  the  right  track. 

From  Jacob  Gross,  a  retired  postal 
worker  in  Nalcrest,  Fla.:  "Your  stand 
on  the  Fed  is  very  timely.  How  can 
any  young  couple  think  of  marriage 
and  home  buying  at  18  percent  inter- 
est?" 

Steve  Koontz  of  Elk  Grove,  111., 
wrote: 

I  wish  to  commend  your  attempt  to 
remove  the  Federal  Reserves  onerous  high 
Interest  policies  from  the  necks  of  small 
businessmen  and  entrepreneurs,  of  which  I 
still  count  myself  as  one.  .  .  .  From  now  on 
I  am  voting  straight  democratic  like  an 
Uncle  who  I  used  to  think  of  as  dogmatic. 
But  he  suffered  through  Herbert  Hoover. 
We  have  Volcker  and  Reagan. 

I  got  a  very  touching  letter  from  a 
retired  railroad  worker  in  Trenton, 
N.J..  who  asked  that  his  name  not  be 
used.  As  a  Republican,  he  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  tax  cuts  for  the  rich  and 
administration's  cuts  in  programs  for 
the  elderly.  He  wrote: 

Although  I  did  vote  for  President  Reagan 
at  the  last  national  election.  I  frankly  am 
beginning  to  have  a  few  misgivings,  not  in 
the  direction  of  our  honored  President,  but 
at  his  Administration  as  a  whole.  ...  I  can 
now  perceive  that  the  continued  support  for 
senior  citizens  and  their  welfare  lies  primar- 
ily In  the  Democratic  Party.  This,  frankly, 
caused  to  me  to  change  my  loyalty,  abrupt- 
ly, as  of  last  fall,  experiencing  the  first 
social  security  deduction  in  pension.  I  am 
now  a  proud  "registered  Democrat." 

Similarly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Estep  of 
South  Laguna.  Calif.,  wrote: 


Congratulations  to  you  for  standing  up 
and  defying  Reagan.  So  far  Congress  has 
just  gone  belly-up.  Nobody  seems  to  have 
the  guts  to  Insist  his  tax  cuts  for  the  rich 
have  to  go  at  a  time  like  this. 

Other  messages  keep  arriving  from 
around  the  country.  John  Klas  of  Salt 
Lake  City  wrote:  "I  applaud  your  re- 
cently announced  position  on  our  Na- 
tion's monetary  policy"  because  high 
interest  rates  are  "savaging  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses."  Bill  Toddy 
of  Dubuque.  Iowa:  "You  are  correct, 
the  Federal  Reserve  must  be  ordered 
to  loosen  its  tight  grip  on  money,  or 
we  are  going  to  plunge  into  a  terrible 
depression."  Morris  Shapiro  of  Los  An- 
geles: "Bravo  and  an  accolade  to  you. 
Mr.  Reuss.  It  seems  you  are  the  only 
one  in  Washington  that  seems  to  make 
sense  today."  Mildred  Loomis  of  York. 
I*a.:  "This  is  to  support  your  effort  to 
•  *  •  initiate  a  more  sensible  control 
and  direction  of  the  money  system." 
And  Clinton  Best  of  Eau  Claire.  Wis., 
wrote  to  his  own  Congressman,  saying 
"I  urge  you  to  go  along  with  Repre- 
sentative Reuss." 

Now,  to  be  candid,  I  did  hear  from 
some  folks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  Several  wrote  to  say  that  what 
Congress  really  needed  to  do  is  abolish 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  entirely. 
One  suggested  that  the  President  issue 
a  new  "Emancipation  Proclamation." 
lowering  all  interest  rates  to  10  per- 
cent. Another  suggested  that  each  in- 
dividual State  should  control  interest 
rates.  Some  said  the  gold  standard 
would  solve  all  our  problems.  Many  of 
these  messages  were  in  multicolored 
ink.  I  will  quote  a  few  dissenters. 

Palmer  York  of  San  Francisco  wrote: 

As  a  former  resident  of  Milwaukee,  I  am 
ashamed  of  your  efforts  to  cancel  my  tax 
cut.  People  like  yourself  make  no  real  effort 
to  cut  government  spending,  just  go  on  and 
on.  The  uptcoming  election  will  show  again 
what  we  want. 

A  quaint  but  anonymous  note  from 
Florida: 

A  spoiled  rich  kid  supported  by  Milwaukee 
money  never  changes  his  big  Inflation  pitch. 
You  never  worked  In  you  life  and  you  are  a 
disgrace  to  Milwaukee.  You  and  Tip  O'Neill 
and  Jim  Wright  all  are  outmoded  dodos 
whose  minds  are  devious  and  divisive.  May 
you  some  day  leave  the  national  scene 
where  you  have  done  so  much  damage  to 
the  U.S.  You  make  me  ill! 

Leo  Reed  of  Bradenton.  Fla..  wrote: 
You.  my  fine  feathered  friend,  got  your 
name  and  picture  In  the  paper,  but  demon- 
strated beyon  [slcl  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
you  have  never  studied  economics  or  the  act 
creating  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  as  amended  [sic].  .  .  . 

An  angry  note  from  Eddie  Chiles  of 
Ft.  Worth.  Tex.: 

You  People  in  Congress  are  the  ones  who 
are  responsible  for  the  sick  mess  we  Ameri- 
cans are  now  in!!  How  In  the  hell  you 
Clowns  have  the  Gall  to  come  on  TV  and 
Blame  the  President  Is  something  else!  The 
Insane  welfare  spending.  Give  away  Pro- 
grams of  Congress  Has  taken  all  working 
people  and  Tax  Payers  for  a  Boogie  Ride! 


David  Manning  of  Gypsum,  Colo., 
wrote: 

I  oppose  your  plans  with  all  the  strength 
of  my  command.  As  painful  as  It  must  be  to 
accept.  President  Reagan  is  correct  In  both 
his  analysis  and  In  his  recommended  treat- 
ment for  our  economic  distress.  .  .  .  Sup- 
port the  President! 

A  telegram  from  Harriet  Newberg  of 
Spokane.  Wash.,  reads:  "You  are  way 
off  base.  How  dare  you  suggest  such  a 
step  backward.  Help  Reagan  pass  his 
budget  as  is.  and  let's  get  on  with  the 
recovery." 

And,  finally,  a  card  from  George 
Shustek  of  Boone,  Iowa: 

Please  keep  your  cotton-picking'  hands  off 
the  Federal  Reserve  any  one  of  whom 
knows  more  about  monetary  [sic]  than  ap- 
parently all  535  members  of  congress  put  to- 
gether; at  least  the  FRB  does  not  sit  there 
with  their  hands  in  the  till,  uncontrollably 
scooping  our  tax  money  Into  their  private 
pockets,  as  the  congress  does.  ...  To  renege 
on  1982  tax  cut  Is  the  most  obscene  idea 
since  Hitler.  .  .  .  Please  clean  up  you 
thoughts!  Pful!« 


MR.  WATT'S  "WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  ACT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  once  again  with  impuni- 
ty deceived  the  American  people. 
Though  he  says  wilderness  is  "special" 
and  "'should  be  preserved  in  a  natural 
state,"  his  actions  say  wilderness  is  an 
economic  resource  to  be  exploited.  Mr. 
Watt  is  telling  industry  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  century  at  which  time 
the  wilderness  will  be  theirs  for  the 
taking.  Mr.  Watt  has  no  regard  for  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 
His  so-called  Wilderness  Preservation 
Act  will  not  provide  an  "enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness,"  but  rather  one 
limited  to  a  mere  18  years. 

Mr.  Watt's  acts  are  openly  contemp- 
tuous of  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  Congress.  Does  Mr. 
Watt  sincerely  believe  he  can  perpe- 
trate such  a  hoax?  Does  he  believe  he 
can  fool  the  American  people  by  pro- 
claiming his  belief  in  the  importance 
of  wilderness  while  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  dismantle  the  protections  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  resource? 

Two  excellent  editorials  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregon  papers— one  in 
the  Bend,  Oreg..  Bulletin  on  February 
24.  and  one  in  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  on  Febuary  26.  They  accurately 
present  the  extent  of  Mr.  Watt's  de- 
ception and  I  submit  them  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Record  so  that  all  may  rec- 
ognize it. 

(Prom  the  Bend.  Oreg..  Bulletin] 
Watt's  Spots  Don't  Chance 

On  Monday,  environmentalists  were  danc- 
ing In  the  streets  because  James  Watt  seem- 
ingly had  changed  his  spots.  By  Tuesday. 
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they   were  soaking   their   feet,   because   it 
turned  out  he  really  hadn't. 

Surely  no  one  was  very  surprised. 

Watt,  the  oft-lambasted  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  proposed  legislation  on  Sunday  to 
ban  mining  and  drilling  in  wilderness  areas 
until  the  year  2000.  The  announcement 
thrilled  opponents  of  wilderness  develop- 
ment, and  Watt  made  progress  toward  re- 
deeming himself  in  their  eyes.  But  when  en- 
vironmental groups  read  the  full  text  of  his 
proposal,  their  excitement  dimmed.  While 
the  legislation  would  secure  the  Immediate 
future  of  established  wilderness  land.  It  re- 
portedly strips  them  of  protection  after  the 
year  2000.  And  it  frees  much  potential  wil- 
derness area  for  development. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  full  Implications  of 
Watt  s  proposal  are  still  filtering  down.  But 
the  nature  of  Watt's  supposed  "about  face" 
has  become  clear.  The  18-year  ban  on  devel- 
opment reflects  not  a  change  In  attitude  but 
merely  a  concession  to  powerful  opposition. 
Meanwhile.  Watt  Is  pursuing  his  pro-devel- 
opment theme— to  an  excessive  degree,  if 
indeed  wilderness  areas  are  to  be  unprotect- 
ed 18  years  hence. 

Naturally.  Watt's  wilderness  proposal  will 
be  the  subject  of  Intense  scrutiny  and  long 
debate.  If  wilderness  legislation  passes 
through  Congress  this  year,  the  final  prod- 
uct probably  will  bear  little  likeness  to  the 
secretary's  proposal.  In  that  regard  the  pro- 
posal—though important— isn't  as  signifi- 
cant as  It  is  being  made  out  to  be. 

But  the  excitement  and  ensuring  disap- 
pointment over  Watt's  nonreversal  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  the  old  adage: 

"The  lion  and  the  lamb  will  He  down  to- 
gether, but  the  lamb  won't  get  much  sleep. " 

[From  the  Eugene  Register  Guard,  Feb.  26, 
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Watt  Plays  Ulysses 

James  Watt  took  a  Trojan  horse  from  the 
administration  herd  and  ran  it  into  the  wil- 
derness—where  the  environmentalists 
almost  took  it  In. 

The  Interior  secretary  said  Sunday  on 
TV's  "Meet  the  Press"  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  a  moratorium  on  wilderness 
mining  or  well  drilling  until  the  year  2000. 
That  caught  wilderness-protection  groups 
off-guard,  and  some  of  them  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement with  cheers. 

They  should  have  known  that  the  wUy 
Watt  isn't  really  interested  in  preserving 
wilderness. 

Congress  started  doing  preservation  back 
in  1M4,  when  it  passed  a  law  creating  wil- 
derness areas  in  federally  owned  lands.  In 
such  areas,  most  signs  of  human  Intrusion 
were  removed  and  the  lands  and  their  flora 
and  fauna  left  to  nature. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  left  a  big  hole  In 
the  wilderness. 

Under  the  '64  law.  anyone  could  still  file 
claims  on  mineral,  oil.  natural  gas  and  geo- 
thermal  deposits  within  wilderness  areas  for 
the  next  20  years.  That  meant  that  outfits 
like  U.S.  Pumice  Co.  could  lay  claim  to  min- 
erals such  as  the  pumice  in  Rock  Mesa  in 
Oregon's  Three  Slaters  Wilderness— and  rip 
up  the  wilderness  to  get  it  out. 

Fortunately,  most  Interior  secretaries 
have  resisted  such  wilderness  ripping  and 
not  much  has  occurred  so  far.  Environmen- 
talists are  still  fighting  a  legal  t>attle  to  save 
Rock  Mesa,  for  example,  and  the  deadline 
for  filing  claims  is  less  than  two  years 
away— Dec.  31.  1983.  But  claims  filed  and 
approved  before  that  deadline  can  still  be 
worked  later. 

When  Watt  became  Interior  secretary, 
one  of  his  announced  goals  was  to  "open 


wilderness  areas"  to  more  development.  But 
when  he  tried  to  do  that  angry  members  of 
Congress  threatened  to  withdraw  the  entire 
wilderness  system  from  oil  and  gas  leasing. 
So  an  informal  moratorium  was  imposed  on 
leasing  until  this  June,  to  give  Congress 
time  to  decide  If  additional  wilderness  pro- 
tections are  needed. 

Then  came  Watt's  Sunday  surprise  pro- 
posal to  amend  th^  '64  wilderness  act  to  pro- 
tect the  80  million  acres  of  wilderness  from 
any  development  until  the  year  2000. 

During  that  time,  wilderness  areas  would 
be  inventoried  to  find  what  strategic  miner- 
als or  fuels  they  hold.  Only  if  the  President 
certified  a  "national  need"  for  such  miner- 
als or  fuels  In  wilderness  areas,  and  only  if 
both  houses  of  Congress  agreed,  would  any 
be  opened  for  mining  or  drilling,  he  said. 

Wilderness  Society  President  Bill  Tumage 
at  first  proclaimed  the  plan  "a  real  Victory 
for  wilderness  preservation."  It  Isn't. 

Under  the  present  law,  wilderness  areas 
have  at  least  some  protection  against  devel- 
opment in  perpetuity.  Under  Watt's  propos- 
al, the  wilderness  system  would  be  auto- 
matically abolished  In  the  year  2000  and  the 
whole  80  million  acres  would  be  up  for 
grabs. 

When  the  fading  light  of  that  sunset  pro- 
vision finally  dawned  on  the  wilderness  folk, 
they  realized  Watt's  proposal  was  a  horse  of 
a  different  color— or  the  nose  of  the  miners' 
camel  under  the  backpackers'  tent.  (This 
issue  is  a  metaphorical  gold  mine. ) 

Besides  eliminating  the  wilderness  in  18 
years.  Watt's  plan  to  inventory  It  would  dis- 
turb it  in  the  meantime.  It's  not  really  possi 
ble  to  find  out  what's  beneath  a  wilderness 
area  without  drilling  or  digging. 

Watt  is  right  on  some  points. 

The  time  might  come— in  case  of  war  or  a 
lengthy  foreign  oil  embargo,  for  example— 
when  the  vital  national  need  for  the  miner- 
als or  fuel  In  some  wilderness  areas  might 
outweigh  the  national  interest  in  preserving 
them.  But  If  that  happens,  the  administra- 
tion need  merely  submit  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  Congress,  dealing  only  with  those 
areas  where  vital  deposits  are  likely  to  be 
found. 

Congress  should  also  get  on  with  deciding 
whether  another  20  million  acres  of  poten- 
tial wilderness  lands  now  on  "hold "  should 
be  added  to  the  wilderness  inventory  or  re- 
leased. There  have  been  enough  studies  to 
produce  ample  evidence  for  a  decision- 
which  would  also  affect  possible  logging  In 
some  areas. 

Finally,  the  accelerated  exploration  and 
development  that  Watt  wants  on  the  other 
530  million  acres  of  non-wilderness  federal 
lands  makes  sense,  if  done  with  proper  envi- 
ronmental protections.  Among  other  things, 
that  would  help  take  pressure  off  the  wil- 
derness. 

But  Watt's  moratorium  proposal  is  a  pure 
phony,  pretending  to  be  protection  when  it 
would  really  be  delayed  exploitation.  This 
Trojan  horse  ought  to  be  wheeled  back  into 
the  Interior  stable,  with  Watt  ordered  to 
clean  up  after  it.« 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  EMER- 
GENCY HOME  PURCHASE  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Evans)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  year  we  In  this  coun- 


try have  seen  the  American  dream  of 
owning  one's  home  shattered.  Our 
housing  industry  has  gone  from  a 
year-long  recession  into  a  deep  depres- 
sion. The  current  slump  in  home  sales 
is  five  times  worse  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  history.  Economic  activity  asso- 
ciated with  housing  construction  and 
sales  which  has  been  lost  in  the  last  3 
years  amounts  to  almost  $200  billion. 
Over  2  million  housing  and  related 
Jobs  have  been  lost  since  1980.  In  Indi- 
ana, both  homebuilders  and  realtors 
and  those  in  housing  related  industries 
are  closing  their  business  doors  and 
laying  off  employees  because  almost 
all  nonhomeowners  and  few  homeown- 
ers have  the  financial  ability  to  pur- 
chase a  median  priced  home. 

Our  housing  situation  needs  to  be 
addressed  by  Congress  through  inno- 
vative and  aggressive  legislative  alter- 
natives that  do  not  burden  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  with  additional  subsidy- 
type  programs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  three  avenues  of  relief 
for  the  distressed  housing  industry. 
First  it  would  provide  legislative 
changes  to  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  to  increase  the  number  of 
bonds  that  can  be  Issued  and  make 
mortgages  provided  by  the  bonds  more 
widely  available.  These  legislative 
changes  would  increase  through  1982 
the  price  of  homes  that  can  be  fi- 
nanced under  this  program;  it  in- 
creases the  total  amount  of  mortgage 
bonds  that  can  be  issued,  and  it  in- 
creases the  arbitrage  limitation  to  1.25 
percent.  It  Is  calculated  that  300.000  to 
350.000  families  could  achieve  home- 
ownership  under  the  adoption  of  such 
a  program.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  no  additional  funds  would  be 
required  for  full  implementation  of 
this  program  as  the  Department  of 
Treasury  has  sufficient  funds  author- 
ized under  this  program. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  allow 
first-time  home  buyers  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  taxes  of  up  to  $5,400 
for  those  filing  a  joint  return  on  the 
purchase  of  a  home  between  March  1 
and  December  31,  1982.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  250,000  first-time 
home  buyers,  who  would  not  other- 
wise afford  a  home,  could  purchase  a 
home  in  1982.  and  thus  allow  the  tax 
credit  to  be  used  toward  downpayment 
on  the  home,  or  to  "buy  down"  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  mortgage. 

The  third  legislative  avenue  would 
allow  mortgage  lenders  a  credit 
against  Federal  income  taxes  of  up  to 
$5,400  if  they  make  home  mortgage 
loans  during  the  March  1  to  December 
31,  1982.  period.  Lenders,  to  qualify, 
would  be  required  to  use  the  amount 
of  credit  to  decrease  the  effective  rate 
of  interest  on  the  mortgage  by  3  per- 
centage points  for  a  3-year  period.  Po- 
tential home  buyers  could  more  easily 
qualify  for  the  loan  at  the  reduced 
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rate  and,  more  Importantly,  could 
afford  monthly  principal  and  Interest 
payments  on  such  a  mortgage. 

It  would  be  the  projection  of  my  leg- 
islation that  the  financing  of  such  tax 
credits  could  be  brought  about  by 
deauthorizing  the  all-savers  program, 
which  has  far  from  met  expectations, 
as  of  March  31,  and  transfer  the 
unused  revenues  to  meet  the  tax  credit 
demands  of  this  new  program. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  obviously  is 
not  a  panacea  for  our  housing  ills,  but 
it  does  offer  a  plausible  and  attractive 
foundation  to  rebuild  our  housing  in- 
dustry. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  spon- 
sor and  support  it.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoLAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
necessary  absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shaw)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Marks,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK.  for  60  minutes. 
March  30,  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCuRDY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material!) 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annuwzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Bxtrton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Retjss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoNYERs,  for  60  minutes,  March 
25,  1982. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  March  30,  1982. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  for  60  minutes. 
March  30,  1982. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  60  minutes.  March  30, 
1982. 

Mr.  Markty.  for  60  minutes,  March 
30.  1982. 

Mr.  Downey,  for  60  minutes,  March 
30,  1982. 

Mr.  Beilenson,  for  60  minutes, 
March  30,  1982. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  for  60  minutes, 
March  30.  1982. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  60  minutes,  Mar'^h 
30.  1982. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shaw)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mrs.  ROUKEBtA. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gdnderson. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  McGrath  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Ta'ylor. 

Mr.  E^VANS  of  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  In  three  In- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCuRDY)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Ga-ydos. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  FlTHIAN. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mrs.  Bouquard. 

Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Afplegate. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  E^DWARDS  of  California. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Ottinger  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 


S.  892.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act;  and 

S.  2254.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
authority  to  conduct  experiments  In  flexible 
schedules  and  compressed  schedules  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  March  25,  1982,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  aind  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3493.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting  selected  acqui- 
sition reports  for  major  defense  systems  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31.  1981.  pur- 
suant to  section  SlKa)  of  Public  Law  94-106. 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3494.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  food  services  ac- 
tivity at  Fort  Indlantown  Gap.  Pa.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3495.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration%  Office  of  Consumer  and  Compli- 
ance programs,  pursuant  to  section  18(f)(6) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

3496.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Congressional  Relations), 
transmitting  notice  of  countries  which  have 
recently  agreed  to  provide  military  person- 
nel for  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observ- 
ers (MFO),  pursuant  to  section  3(aK2>(A), 
Public  Law  97-132:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3497.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  proposing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Federal  office  building  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio  and  an  extension  to  the 
U.N.  Mission  in  New  York  City,  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3498.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  to  Carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984, 
and  1985:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

3499.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  certain  capiUl  and 
operation  and  maintenance  expenditures  as- 
signable to  commercial  waterway  transpor- 
tation for  certain  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  inland  wa- 
terway projects,  and  to  authorize  construe- 
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tton  in  specified  circumstances:  jointly,  to 
the  Conunlttees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Ways  and  Means. 

3500.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation's  financial  statements  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1981 
(AFMD-82-49.  March  22.  1982):  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  conunlttees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  378.  Resolu- 
tion providing  amounts  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  for  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and  select 
committees  of  the  House  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-470).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCOLLUM:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Shinji  Onikl  (Rept.  No.  97-471).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIWGREN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jenni- 
fer Ferrer  (Rept.  No.  97-472).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  5940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MiliUry  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  reduce  to  $200  the 
maximum  penalty  applicable  to  persons 
who  fail  to  register  under  that  act  during 
any  period  when  there  is  no  authority  to 
Induct  persons  into  the  Armed  Forces  and 
provide  that  such  penalty  shall  be  Imposed 
through  an  administrative  proceeding:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELXj 

H.R.  5941.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Federal  Building  and  United 
States  Courthouse  in  Greenville.  S.C,  as 
the  "Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr..  Federal 
Building":  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DeNARDIS: 

H.R.  5942.  A  bill  to  permit  amounts  in 
State  unemployment  compensation  trust 
funds  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  encourag- 
ing employment  through  payments  to  em- 
ployers:  to  the  Conunittee  on   Ways  and 

By  Mr.  DICKS  (for  hlnuelf  and  Mr. 
SwiPT): 


H.R.  5943.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  housing:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   DOWNEY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  BoNXR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.  Mr.  Gephardt,  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware); 
H.R.  5944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
H.R.  5945.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  Ux  bene- 
fits enacted  for  Members  of  Congress  during 

1981.  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  restore  the  former  limi- 
tations on  outside  earned  income,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  review  an^  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  pay  and 
benefits  of  Members  of  Congress:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Rules, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana: 

H.R.  5946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 

income  certain  interest  received  or  accrued 

on  a  mortgage  loan  made  after  February  28. 

1982.  and  before  January  1.  1984.  to  a  first- 
time  home  buyer  and  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  first-time  home 
buyers  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  during 
such  period:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  FERRARO 
H.R.  5947.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  perfumes,  colognes,  and  toilet 
waters  imported  for  use  as  samples:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Martin  of  North  Carolina): 

H.R.  5948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue   Code   of   1954   to   provide   a   tax 

credit   for  first-time   home  buyers:   to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Railsback): 
H.R.  5949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  respecting  the  limitations  on  exclusive 
rights  to  secondary  transmissions,  and  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 
H.R.  5950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  landfill  disposal 
of  certain  hazardous  wastes,  including  haz- 
ardous wastes  in  liquid  form,  where  other 
means  of  treatment  or  disposal  are  feasible: 
to   the   Committee   on    Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.R.  5951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion which  allows  Members  of  Congress  to 
deduct  living  expenses  without  substantiat- 
ing those  expenses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  rent  that  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  pay  for 
housing  occupied  by  such  member's  depend- 
ents for  the  member  to  be  eligible  for  cer- 
tain benefits  under  that  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (by 
request): 
H.R.  5953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  5954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  certain 


provisions  for  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL  (by  request): 
H.R.  5955.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  State  home 
facilities,   and   for  other  purposes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  5956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  require  public  disclosure  of 
certain  information  relating  to  sales  of  com- 
modities for  export,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr    WILUAMS  of  Montana  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Pepper.   Mr.    Ford   of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza.  Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr. 
Smith   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.   Neal, 
Mr.  DwYER.  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 
KocovsEX): 
H.R.  5957.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  child's  Insur- 
ance  benefits   under  such   title   to   certain 
postsecondary    school    students    otherwise 
denied  them  under  provisions  recently  en- 
acted In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  and 
Mr.  McDonald): 
H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and   request   the  President   to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  year  of  1982 
as  "Year  of  the  Unborn  Child  ":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsino): 
H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  engage  In  substantial,  equitable,  and 
verifiable  reductions  of  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  a  manner  which  would  contribute  to 
peace  and  stability;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  US.  Postal  Service  and  the  PosUl  Rate 
Commission  should  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  special  citizen's 
rate  of  not  greater  than  15  cents  per  ounce 
for  domestic,  nonbusiness  first-class  mall:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.  Res.  408.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of 
legislation  that  adjusts  the  pay  of  Members, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Biacci.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mrs.  Boccs. 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 
Mr.  Chappell.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Dincell.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
DoRCAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  E^KART.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
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Fazio,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.   Fish,   Mr.   Florio,   Mr.   Fogli- 
ETTA,   Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee.   Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Garcia,    Mr.    Gejdenson,   Mr.    Gib- 
bons,   Mr.    Oilman,   Mr.   Gingrich, 
Mr.   Glickman,   Mr.   Gonzalez,   Mr. 
Gore.   Mr.   Gray,   Mr.   Green,   Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mrs.    Heckler.    Mr.    Holland.    Mr. 
Hollenbeck,      Mr.      Horton,      Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jef- 
POROs,    Mr.    Jenkins,    Mr.    Kasten- 
meier,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.     LaFalce,     Mr.     Lehman,     Mr. 
Leland,   Mr.   Levitas,   Mr.   Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  LuNOiNE.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Matsui,     Mr.     Mattox,     Mr.     Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McClos- 
KKY,    Mr.    McCuRDY,    Mr.    McHugh, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,   Mr.   Mineta. 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.   MoAKLEY.   Mr.   Mopprrr. 
Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Nowak.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Pritchard,     Mr.     Railsback,     Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ratchporo,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  RiNALOO,  Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.    Santini,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mrs. 
Schneider,     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Sha- 
mansky,  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  SoLARz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.    VoLKMEB.    Mr.    Walgren,    Mr. 
Washington,     Mr.     Waxman,     Mr. 
Weaver,   Mr.   Weber   of   Ohio,   Mr. 
Weiss,   Mr.  Williams  of  Montana, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.  Res.  409.  Resolution  to  restore  balance 
in  the  Federal  energy  budget;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.   Res.   410.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  changes  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of   1974  proposed  in  the  Presl- 
dent"s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Res.  411.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
deferral;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

308.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  Polish  people  and  Solidarity:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

309.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
postal  commemorative  stamp  to  honor  the 
former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Don  Luis 


Munoz  Marin:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

310.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  outpatient  clinic  at 
Sacramento;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  DeNardis  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  Chappie. 

H.R.  2505:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  3526:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 

H.R.  3607:  Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  4066:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4230:  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  4399:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  4480:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  4488:  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  4773:  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  FoGLirrTA,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Bapalis, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Campbell. 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  LEBoirriLLiER,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  McDade.  and 
Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  5043:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  5200;  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

H.R.  5371;  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.R.  5388:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
PiTHiAN,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Jeffries,  and  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota. 

H.R.  5400:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  5471:  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr. 
Emery. 

H.R.  5480:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  5481:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  5502;  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  5510;  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  5554;  Mr.  Bafalis. 

H.R.  5573;  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, Mr.  DwYER,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Holland. 

H.R.  5583;  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  5800:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Annunzio.  and  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane. 

H.J.  Res.  316;  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Price,  and 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 


H.J.  Res.  405;  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Mollohan 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Eckart.  Ms.  Mi 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Ms 
Oakar.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Con 
YERS.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr. 
John  l.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  412;  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
BuRGENER.  Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Solomon.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  DwYER.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Frost.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.J.  Res.  434;  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Emery. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Nelligan. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  LeBou- 
tillier. Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Mattox.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Railsback.  and  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. 

H.  Con.  Res.  53;  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218;  Mr.  Barnes.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro. Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  Fiedler,  and  Mr. 
Ritter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262:  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer, Mr,  Roe,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Hammersckmidt,  Mr.  Hartneft, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Paul,  and 
Mr.  Lewis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289;  Mr.  Benedict.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  HiLER.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Emery,  and 
Mrs.  Penwick. 

H.  Res.  381;  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  and  Mr.  Ratchporo. 

H.  Res.  385;  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.  Res.  403;  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  5555;  Mr.  Moffett. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

378.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Butte  County,  Oro- 


vllle.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  economic  plight 
of  the  former  spouses  of  retired  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

379.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relative  to  the  support 
and  adequate  funding  of  the  senior  commu- 


nity services  employment  program  through 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

380.  Also,  petition  of  City  Council.  Euclid. 
Ohio,  relative  to  court-ordered  busing  of 
schoolchildren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


Marth  24,  1982 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PORT  USER-FEE  PLANS  REQUIRE 
MORE  STUDY 

HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  administration's  proposals  for  re- 
ducing Federal  expenditures  is  a  plan 
to  establish  a  system  of  user  fees  that 
would  shift  the  financial  responsibility 
for  harbor  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  deepwater  ports. 

This  would  cover  both  ongoing 
annual  maintenance  dredging  and  con- 
struction dredging  for  the  deepening 
or  widening,  for  example,  of  existing 
navigation  channels.  The  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  had  this  re- 
sponsibility since  1824. 

The  House  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  on  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving,  has  had 
several  days  of  hearings  in  recent 
weeks  on  the  deepwater  port  user-fee 
concept.  I  have  become  convinced  that 
this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  not  yet 
come. 

Prom  the  strictly  bookkeeping  point 
of  view  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  user-fee  concept  may 
be  a  quick,  simplistic  way  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  Yet,  the  testimony 
on  this  issue  I  have  heard  thus  far  in- 
dicates this  is  a  very  complex  matter, 
whose  full  economic  implications  and 
regional  impacts  have  yet  to  be  fully 
studied  and  fully  understood. 

The  administration's  proposal  calls 
for  100  percent  cost  recovery  of  all 
harbor  maintenance  and  improvement 
costs.  The  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  approved 
a  bill  that  would  require  local  authori- 
ties to  pay  the  full  cost  of  new  port 
Improvements  and  up  to  25  percent  or 
the  equivalent  of  6.9  cents  per  ton  of 
commercial  cargo  shipped  through  the 
port.  Under  either  of  these  proposals, 
there  would  be  no  national,  uniform 
port  fee  charge.  The  charges  would 
vary  from  port  to  port,  varying  on  the 
cost  of  annual  dredging  and  the 
volume  of  commercial  traffic. 

Thus,  even  with  the  scenario  of  the 
Senate  committee  bill  it  is  apparent 
that  small-  and  medivun-sized  ports 
with  a  need  for  regular,  extensive 
dredging  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  to  larger  ports  which  could 
charge  smaller  user  fees.  According  to 
the  Senate  report  on  S.  1692,  for  ex- 
ample, using  1978  tonnage  figures, 
•Buffalo's  non-Federal  cost  per  ton 
would  be  5.8  cents,  while  Baltimore's 


harbor  would  be  1.7  cents,  Duluth-Su- 
perior's  1.4  cents,  Toledo's  3.2  cents, 
and  New  York-New  Jersey  2.7  cents. 

That  type  of  disparity  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  potential  impact 
on  traffic  diversion  from  port  to  port 
or  to  other  modes  of  transport.  E}ven 
more  basic  is  the  question  of  the  po- 
tential adverse  impact  any  port  user 
fee  would  have  on  ports  like  Buffalo's, 
which  deal  heavily  in  bulk  cargo  for 
the  hard-pressed  auto,  steel,  and  grain 
milling  industries. 

The  seriousness  of  those  questions 
are  compounded  when  one  considers 
that  the  administation  is  also  propos- 
ing a  separate  user-fee  plan  to  recoup 
the  cost  of  services  the  Coast  Guard 
provides  commericial— as  well  as  recre- 
ational—vessels. 

A  large  question  is  what  impact  will 
this  have  on  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
which  is  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  which  already  charges  user 
fees?  What  impact  would  double 
charges  have  on  our  interlake  ship- 
ping, where  a  vessel  would  be  charged 
to  leave  one  port  and  charged  to  enter 
another  on  the  Great  Lakes? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we 
must  explore  and  get  hard  answers  to 
before  we  precipitately  enter  into  any 
user-fee  arrangements. 

Another  serious  concern  is  the  re- 
quirement in  either  the  Senate  bill  or 
the  administration's  proposal  leaving 
future  financing  of  new  port  develop- 
ments or  improvements  entirely  to 
local  authorities.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers currently  is  in  the  third  year  of 
a  $2  million  study  of  potential  Buffalo 
Harbor  navigational  improvements,  re- 
viewing the  feasibility  of  deepening 
the  Buffalo  River  and  Ship  Canal 
from  22  to  27  feet  and  making  outer 
harbor  improvements  for  1,000-foot 
vessel  operation. 

I  believe  we  need  additional  study  of 
whether  or  not  port  authorities  would 
be  able  to  finance  such  development 
projects.  The  Senate  report  lists  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds,  revenue  bonds, 
and  Industrial  development  bonds  as 
the  type  of  financing  options  port  au- 
thorities might  consider  using. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  how  viable  those  options  are 
before  we  cut  off  port  development 
from  direct  Federal  aslstance. 

In  summary,  we  need  to  look  more 
exhaustively  at  the  ramifications  of 
the  proposed  switch  to  user  fees  on 
our  port  system. 

We  need  to  answer  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions, many  of  them  raised  In  testimo- 
ny by  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
last  week  before  the  House  Water  Re- 
sources    Subcommittee.      As     Frank 


Kudma.  chairman  of  the  commission. 

testified: 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Impacts  of  the 
proposed  deepdraft  fees  have  been  studied 
In  sufficient  detail.  Without  better  Impact 
information  it  seems  to  the  OLC  that  we 
are  sailing  into  a  storm  without  a  navigation 
system. 

Following  are  13  areas  the  GLC  sug- 
gested for  detailed  analysis: 

The  13  Areas  Sucgesteo  by  GLC 

1.  DOUBLE  CHARGES  POR  DOMETriC  FREIGHT 

Application  of  charges  directly  by  each 
port  may  cause  domestic  freight  to  incur  a 
double  charge— one  at  the  origin  and  one  at 
the  destination  ports.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly true  when  connecting  channel  ex- 
penditures are  allocated  to  ports  for  collec- 
tion. This  double  charge  may  cause  a  price 
shift  sufficient  to  make  it  more  economical 
to  Import  certain  commodities  than  to  use 
or  own  domestic  sources.  The  example  I 
have  given  earlier  was  for  taconlte  pellets  or 
Iron  ore. 

3.  PORT  LEGISLATION  CHANGES 

Port  authorities  are  generally  established 
under  State  and  municipal  law,  and  they  op- 
erate with  limited  authority.  The  collection 
of  fees  for  the  federal  government  In  a  cost 
recovery/user  charge  system  could  require 
amending  legislation  to  permit  ports  to  per- 
form this  function.  Prior  to  any  implemen- 
tation, whether  staged  or  total,  the  current 
enabling  statutes  for  the  various  port  com- 
missions and  port  operating  agencies  should 
be  reviewed  to  determine  the  overall  Impact 
on  governmental  structure.  It  would  also  be 
helpful  if  this  Committee  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  probability  of  the  ports'  enabling 
legislation  being  changed  in  sufficient  time 
to  permit  uniform  implementation  of  a  new 
federal  policy. 

3.  PRIVATE  PORTS 

Some  ports  have  been  constructed  solely 
or  essentially  with  permits  under  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  authorities.  The  construction, 
dredging,  maintenance,  operations  of  these 
PK>rt  facilities  is  undertaken  by  private  in- 
dustry. There  would  appear  to  be  no  vehicle 
through  which  users  of  these  ports  could  be 
charged  a  fee  for  use  of  the  connecting 
channels. 

4.  EXISTING  LEGISLATION 

The  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan, 
were  originally  constructed  under  a  grant 
from  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  State  oper- 
ated these  facilities  for  a  number  of  years 
until,  under  the  authority  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1880,  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  authorized  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
"the  St.  Mary's  Canal  and  the  public  works 
thereon,  provided  that  the  transfer  should 
be  made  leaving  the  U.S.  free  from  any  and 
all  debts,  claims  and  liability,  and  that  the 
Canal  after  the  transfer  should  remain  free 
for  public  use. "  While  laws  are  made  to  be 
changed,  this  type  of  legislation  and  other 
similar  legislation  must  be  fully  reviewed 
prior  to  implementation  of  a  new  user 
charge. 


This  "bullet"  symlxii  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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S.  HORTini'XST  OROINANCZ  OF  17  87 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  which  estab- 
lished the  territories  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River  included  Article  4  relating  to  naviga- 
ble waters:  'The  navigable  water's  leading 
into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same 
shall  be  conunon  highways,  and  forever 
free,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  said 
territory,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.,  and 
those  of  any  other  states  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Confederacy."  Clearly,  the 
drafters  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  ex- 
pected that  these  waterways  and  any  devel- 
opments in  the  "carrying  places"  between 
the  waters  would  be  open  to  free  passage.  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  process  of  amending 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  is.  or  whether  It 
governs  our  activities,  but  a  review  should 
take  place  prior  to  the  enactment  of  a  po- 
tentially conflicting  law. 

«.  CANADA  TO  CANADA  MOVKMENTS 

If  the  user  fee  collection  for  the  Great 
Lakes  connecting  channels  were  to  be  allo- 
cated and  assigned  to  the  respective  ports 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  collecting  for 
vessels/cargo  which  moves  from  ports  in 
Canada  to  ports  In  Canada  through  U.S.  op- 
erated and  maintained  waterways.  A  vessel 
moving  from  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario,  to  a 
transhipment  point  in  Quebec  would  pass 
through  the  Soo  Locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  the  channels  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  Lake  St.  Clair  chaiuiels.  and  the  De- 
troit River,  all  of  which  are  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  United  SUtes.  Some  con- 
sideration would  need  to  be  given  to  affect- 
ing fee  collection  for  these  vessels,  other- 
wise U.S.  vessels/cargo  traveling  from 
Duluth/Superior  to  the  same  Quebec  trans- 
shipment point  will  be  less  able  to  compete. 

7.  POmmAL  IMPACT  OH  DOMXSTIC  TRAOIS  Of 
OTHKX  NATIONS 

Corollary  to  the  Impact  on  the  U.S.  trade 
competitive  position  problem  Is  the  poten- 
tial Impact  on  the  domestic  trade  of  Canada. 
Although  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation  operated  facilities  are 
apparently  excluded  from  pending  legisla- 
tion, the  Great  Lakes  connecting  channels 
and  locks  will  not  be.  Therefore,  any 
changes  applied  will  affect  the  domestic 
trade  of  Canada.  To  avoid  a  North  American 
international  incident  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing language  be  adopted:  "That  no  tax.  toll. 
fee  or  other  user  charge  which  is  now  or 
which  may  in  the  future  be  Imposed  upon 
the  use  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  any  use  of  such 
navigable  waters  which  regularly  serve  the 
domestic  waterbome  commerce  of  another 
country  until  such  other  country  has  agreed 
to  the  application  of  such  tax.  toll,  fee  or 
other  user  charge  to  Its  domestic  com- 
merce." 

•.  JTn>iciAL  Rxvirw 

Some  of  the  "fast  track"  proposals  appear 
to  remove  all  Judicial  review  to  the  federal 
courts,  even  though  one  of  the  participants 
In  any  cost  sharing/user  fee/cost  recovery 
agreement  is  a  nonfederal  entity.  While  we 
realize  this  is  an  effort  to  reduce  delay,  seri- 
ous question  regarding  this  procedure  must 
be  raised.  Stale  courts  must  retain  primary 
Jurisdiction  in  areas  of  State  authority,  in- 
cluding State  authorized  port  authorities. 

t.  IMPACT  ON  VKSSXLS/CARGOS  NOT  DIRECTLY 
BKNEPITINC  FltOM  IMPROVEMENTS 

Should  vessels  and/or  cargos  not  profiting 
directly  from  or  not  requiring  the  port  im- 
provement be  required  to  participate  in  the 
cost  recovery?  If  new  charges  apply  to  ves- 
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sels  not  effectively  served  by  the  improve- 
ment they  would  likely  be  driven  out  of  the 
port  or  possibly  out  of  the  trade. 

10.  MAINTENANCE  OP  EXISTING  PROJECTS 

Both  the  "Committee  bill"  and  H.R.  3977 
call  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish 
a  five  year  program  for  maintenance  of 
ports  and  related  facilities.  The  Congres- 
sional review  process  appears  to  provide  a 
veto  over  the  Administration  in  terms  of 
maintaining  or  not  maintaining  an  existing 
project,  but  It  does  not  set  priorities  for 
maintenance.  Priorities  are  currently  estab- 
lished (finally)  through  the  appropriations 
process.  Some  mechanism  for  establishing 
priorities  should  be  created  so  that  commu- 
nities may  be  assured  maintenance  to  be  ac- 
complished in  order  of  national  need. 

11.  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEBT 

Some  proposed  legislation  Includes  the 
Great  Lakes  but  excludes  facilities  adminis- 
tered by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Currently  users  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  are  paying  100%  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  costs,  in- 
cluding extraordinary  maintenance  due  to 
construction  error  (projected  at  $14  mil- 
lion). Users  of  the  Seaway  are  also  return- 
ing capital  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Over  $63 
million  has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation.  If  there  is  a  new  national 
system  of  user  fees  or  tolls,  especially  one 
that  grandfathers  Investment  in  existing  fa- 
cilities, will  the  $63  million  be  returned  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, or  to  the  users,  or  will  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  and 
the  Seaway  remain  a  freestanding  debt?  It 
would  seem  fair  that  at  least  the  past  cap- 
ital payments  be  returned  to  the  SI^DC 
and  the  Congress  appropriate  funds  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  maintenance  cost  (re- 
quired due  to  no  fault  of  the  SLSDC). 

12.  STRATEGIC  PREPAREDNESS 

The  legislation,  as  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration  appears  to  give  no  con- 
sideration fo  the  national  defense  capabili- 
ties which  ports  contribute  to  the  U.S.  In 
the  Great  Lakes,  this  Is  of  particular  impor- 
tance. During  World  War  II,  incredible  vol- 
umes of  cargos  moved  through  the  Lakes  to 
support  the  national  defense  objectives.  In 
addition  to  the  cargos  moved,  I  am  informed 
that  over  50  percent  of  WWII  U.S.  miliUry 
and  commercial  ship  production  was  accom- 
plished in  the  Great  Lakes.  Prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  any  user  fee  or  cost  recovery 
system,  the  full  impacts  on  strategic  mili- 
tary preparedness  should  be  analyzed. 

is.  TRANSPORTATION  MODE  SHIIT8 

Implementation  of  user  charge  legislation 
whether  on  a  national  or  port  by  port  basis 
may  change  competition  between  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  transportation,  thereby  dislo- 
cating regional  economies.  In  the  Great 
Lakes,  we  note  that  freight  rates  by  other 
modes  and  from  other  seacoasts  vary  with 
the  seasons.  When  the  Great  Lakes  are 
open  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  com- 
peting, rates  on  the  Gulf  coast  are  lower 
than  they  are  during  the  3W  months  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  closed.  Should 
user  charges  induce  significant  rate 
changes,  changes  in  the  transportation  pat- 
terns would  also  be  included.* 
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ONE-MINUTE  SERIES:  THE  LAW 
OF  THE  SEA 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
banner  under  which  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  supporters  march  is  the  so- 
called  new  international  economic 
order.  The  NIEO  is  neither  new  nor 
economic— it  is  old  and  political. 

It  is  an  ideology  that  holds  out  the 
false  promise  of  equality  and  plenty 
for  all.  but  it  delivers  a  world  cast  in 
the  ancient  feudal  state— that  is.  a 
small  and  special  class  maintained  by 
unrelenting  force  in  the  possession  of 
exclusive  economic  and  political  privi- 
leges. Look  at  any  socialist  state,  an- 
cient or  modem,  and  deny  it.  Look  at 
the  outrages  of  human  suffering  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  Mozambique  to 
Poland. 

The  feudalistic  mentality  of  the 
NIEO  pervades  the  text  of  the  seabed 
mining  provisions  of  the  LOS  Treaty. 
The  American  citizen  would  be  ex- 
posed to  confiscatory  fees,  taxes,  and 
royalties  fit  for  a  serf;  and  would 
suffer  near  extortion  in  the  form  of 
mandatory  technology  transfers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  Am- 
bassador Malone  in  carrying  the  con- 
cerns of  our  people  and  our  President 
to  the  other  delegates  at  the  LOS  Con- 
ference now  underway  in  New  York. 

The  new  international  economic 
order  is  not  for  Americans,  or  free- 
dom-seeking peoples  anywhere.* 


KARL  KUKUROWSKI:  A  MAN  OF 
COMPASSION 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTa 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
and  every  generation  has  faced  a  time 
of  uncertainty,  a  time  when  complex 
issues  make  solutions  difficult  to 
grasp.  This  generation  is  no  different. 
The  problems  confronting  them  are  no 
less  serious  and  the  solutions  all  the 
more  intricate.  It  is  easy  to  become 
disillusioned  in  a  world  where  change 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  easy  to  be 
cynical  with  the  idealism  of  our  youth 
as  they  naively  attack  the  problems  of 
the  day.  Yet,  if  there  is  one  wish  that 
unites  both  young  and  old,  it  is  per- 
haps a  desire  to  live  in  a  world  where 
simple  acts  of  compassion  and  love 
touch  a  part  of  our  lives. 

There  is  one  man  who  has  helped 
that  wish  become  a  reality.  The  con- 
cern shown  by  Karl  Kukurowski  Is  a 
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rich  legacy  spanning  95  years  of  loving 
devotion  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
community.  Bom  in  Poland  in  1887, 
he.  like  most  Americans  came  to  this 
country  as  an  immigrant  and  worked 
to  make  this  new  land  his  home. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task;  challenges 
seldom  are.  His  determination,  com- 
passion, and  understanding  have  made 
his  adventure  a  success  story.  As  the 
oldest  living  founder  of  Queen  of 
Apostles  Parish  and  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance— 2384— Karl 
Kukurowski  has  served  his  community 
and  in  turn  his  country  very  well. 

His  roots  are  deeply  embedded  In  his 
native  Polish  heritage,  but  they  read- 
ily mix  with  his  love  for  his  proud 
American  tradition.  For  Karl  Kukur- 
owski the  American  dream  was  more 
than  a  dream  of  economic  success;  it 
was  rather  a  chance  to  live  a  life  that 
was  rich  with  the  joy  of  giving  to 
others. 

His  compassion,  coupled  with  his 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  have  en- 
riched the  lives  of  all  who  have  come 
to  know  this  man.  He  has  been  a  living 
legacy  of  a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
others.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  all.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Karl  Kukurowski  is 
a  man  for  all  generations  and  a  source 
of  strength  to  all.* 
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HOLLYWOOD  WALK  OF  FAME 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


CYPRUS  DAY.  APRIL  22 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  briefly  mention  to  my  col- 
leagues that  on  April  22  Congressman 
Yatron  and  I  will  be  sponsoring  a  spe- 
cial order  calling  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  In  Cyprus.  Since 
1074,  Turkish  troops  have  been  Illegal- 
ly occupying  40  percent  of  Cyprus.  Ef- 
forts by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  dispute,  and  obtain  the  withdrawal 
of  Turkish  forces,  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. As  long  as  this  problem  contin- 
ues, NATO's  southern  flank  will  be  se- 
riously weakened,  the  Cypriot  people 
will  be  denied  self-determination,  and 
the  status  of  over  200.000  refugees  will 
remain  uncertain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  participate 
in  the  special  order  on  April  22,  and  I 
encourage  them  to  Include  remarks  for 
the  Record  in  advance  of  this  date  to 
demonstrate  their  clear  support  for  a 
resolution  of  this  important  issue.* 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  that,  as  we  meet  today,  an 
historic  event  is  taking  place  in  Los 
Angeles.  Many  of  the  Members  are 
aware  that  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Holly- 
wood Walk  of  Fame  is  a  perpetual  tes- 
tament to  those  who  have  made  the 
movie,  radio,  television,  and  recording 
industries  a  vital  part  of  southern 
California's  economy. 

Today,  a  company  that  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  movie  industry  is 
being  so  honored.  That  company,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  company  is  the  Magna- 
sync/Moviola  Corp.— the  company 
that  makes  the  machines  upon  which 
the  vast  majority  of  all  movie  editing 
is  done. 

The  star  on  the  Walk  of  Fame  will 
also  go  jointly  to  Mr,  Mark  Serrurier. 
the  son  of  the  machine's  inventor, 
Iwan  Serrurier. 

The  first  Moviola  Midget,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  delivered  by  Iwan  Ser- 
rurier to  the  Douglas  Fairbanks  Stu- 
dios on  September  16,  1924,  and  over- 
night transformed  the  process  of  film 
editing  from  a  razor  blade  and  lamp- 
well  ordeal  to  a  mechanically  per- 
formed precision  technique.  Thanks  to 
this  precision  of  control,  the  process  of 
sound-synchronization  was  improved 
tremendously  and  provided  the  basis 
for  making  the  talkies  feasible. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  Mark  updat- 
ed his  father's  invention  and  the  new 
Moviola  became  the  state-of-the-art 
technology  for  film  editing  once  again. 
This  very  same  model  is  used  today  in 
such  studios  as  MGM,  Disney,  Univer- 
sal. Paramount,  and  scores  of  others 
worldwide. 

In  addition,  and  without  exception, 
every  television  series  shot  In  Holly- 
wood today  Is  edited  on  a  Moviola. 

Surely.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  would 
have  been  a  Holljrwood,  producing  cel- 
luloid dreams  for  the  world  to  share 
without  the  Moviola,  but  the  contribu- 
tion the  Serrurlers  have  made  to  the 
industry  can  be  likened  to  the  advent 
of  the  railway  to  the  West— making 
those  dreams  come  true  before  anyone 
would  have  thought  them  possible. 

I  am  happy  today  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  praising  Magnasync/Movlola 
and  Mark  Serrurier  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
world.* 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23.  1982,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  nine  recorded 
votes.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  In  the  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  32:  H.R.  5014,  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  Conrunission, 
"no"; 

Rollcall  No.  33:  H.R.  4750,  Roosevelt 
Memorial,  "no"; 

Rollcall  No.  36:  H.R.  4709,  Prompt 
Payment  Act,  "yes"; 

Rollcall  No.  31:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  100,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  regarding  religious  free- 
dom In  the  Soviet  Union,  "yes"; 

Rollcall  No.  35:  S.  2166,  to  permit 
the  ICA  to  provide  distribution  of  the 
slide  show,  Montana,  "yes"; 

Rollcall  No.  37:  H.R.  2528,  Economy 
Amendments  Act,  "yes"; 

Rollcall  No.  38:  H.R.  5708,  National 
Housing  Act  extensions,  "yes"; 

Rollcall  No.  39:  S.  2254,  Flexible  and 
Compressed  Work  Schedule  Act  exten- 
sion, "yes"; 

Rollcall  No.  34:  S.  146,  historic  pres- 
ervation for  Camden,  S.C,  "no." 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2036,  the 
predecessor  of  H.R.  4709,  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
latter.  This  will  place  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  on  the  same  footing  as  every- 
one else  by  allowing  Interest  to  accrue 
on  a  bill  on  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  made  timely  payment.  In 
addition,  the  denial  of  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  take  early  pay- 
ment discounts  where  imwarranted 
and  the  establishment  of  intragovem- 
mental  controls  will  add  to  the  fiscal 
credibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  In  turn,  should  promote  health- 
ier competition  for  Government  con- 
tracts and  cause  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  Inflated  bids  received.  I 
commend  the  Government  Oi>eratlons 
Committee  for  Its  fine  work  on  this 
bill  and  the  diligent  efforts  in  this 
area  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.9 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  T.  DALLY 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and   Slate   Belt's   most   distinguished 
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citizens.  Mr.  John  T.  Dally,  the  former 
mayor  of  Pen  Argyl.  Pa. 

Jack  Dally  recently  retired  as  mayor 
of  Pen  Argyl  after  16  years  of  serving 
the  borough  In  that  position.  It  is  no 
small  measure  of  the  value  of  his  serv- 
ice—and his  popularity  in  the  bor- 
ough—that he  had  originally  planned 
to  step  down  in  1978.  but  his  constitu- 
ents would  not  hear  of  it.  Even  though 
he  was  not  on  the  ballot,  and  even 
though  he  did  not  campaign.  Pen 
Argyl's  voters  wrote  him  in  anyway. 
He  consented  to  serve  one  last  term, 
which  ended  last  January. 

The  former  mayor's  record  of  com- 
munity service  in  those  16  years— as 
well  as  before  and  after— is  matched 
by  few.  In  addition  to  serving  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  mayor,  he  has  been 
active  in  literally  dozens  of  other  com- 
munity organizations  and  activities. 

Jack  has  been  active  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Salvation  Army.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Allentown-Bethle- 
hem-Easton  Airport  Authority.  He  is 
active  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Catholic 
Church  in  Pen  Argyl.  and  he  is  trustee 
emeritus  of  the  Northampton  County 
Area  Community  College.  He  is  also 
active  in  the  Maroon  Club  and  Alumni 
Association  of  Lafayette  College.  He  is 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pen 
Argyl  Centennial. 

As  mayor  he  chaired  the  Slate  Belt 
Municipalities  Association  and  the 
Northampton  County  Municipal  Con- 
ference Committee,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Northampton  County  Overall 
Economic  Development  Committee. 

Jack  also  served  his  country  during 
World  War  II  as  an  Army  Air  Corps 
lieutenant.  He  flew  17  missions  out  of 
Italy  as  a  bombardier-navigator. 

In  appreciation  of  his  service,  the 
community  recently  held  a  roast  in  his 
honor,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
attend.  After  those  of  us  speaking  had 
had  our  fun.  I  remember  something 
Jack  said,  and  it  sums  up  his  approach 
to  service.  He  said,  "get  involved  in 
your  community,  do  a  job  that  has  no 
pay  to  it.  Good  humanitarian  acts  are 
the  best  thing  in  life." 

Indeed  they  are.  And  Jack  Dally  has 
set  an  example  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 
And  thanks  to  Jack  Dally.  Pen  Argyl 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania 
are  better  places  to  live.* 
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to  by  P.  T.  Bamum.  when  he  said: 
"There  is  one  bom  every  minute." 

Nor  do  I  speak  of  a  piece  of  sugar 
candy  on  a  stick.  While  Bamum  has 
been  proved  right  and  candy  suckers 
are  a  nice  treat,  neither  can  compare 
to  the  sucker,  a  fish  of  doubtful  par- 
entage, which,  on  its  special  day  is 
pulled  from  the  James  River,  scored 
with  a  sharp  knife,  then  immediately 
placed  into  huge  black  kettles  set  up 
on  Main  Street,  where  it  is  cooked 
crisp  and  golden  by  some  of  the  finest 
cooks  in  the  Ozarks. 

The  sucker,  when  consumed  with  a 
generous  pile  of  fried  potatoes  and  a 
mound  of  cole  slaw,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  meals  a  gourmet  would  ever 
throw  his  lip  around. 

There  will  be  a  parade  on  the  6th, 
bingo  will  be  played  on  the  city  park- 
ing lot  both  days,  there  will  be  many 
arts  and  crafts  displayed,  and  digni- 
taries from  all  over  the  State  will  be 
present.  The  suckers  will  be  fried  on 
the  7th. 

It  will  be  a  great  event.  Two  days 
that  will  be  enjoyed  by  thousands  of 
people  and  it  will  be  made  possible  by 
the  hard  work  of  some  260  citizens  of 
the  Nixa  community  who  volunteer 
their  support  every  year. 

I  plan  to  be  there  for  the  fun  and 
festivities  and  I  would  like  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  all  to  join  me.« 
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NIXA  SUCKER  DAY 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or  mssonKi 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRJESEMTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  TA"5rLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Sucker  Day  will  be  held  in  Nixa.  Mo., 
on  May  6  and  7.  1982. 

When  I  speak  of  suckers  in  Nixa  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  kind  referred 


AN  OUTSTANDING  EDUCATOR 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  ITTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  accomplishments  of 
an  outstanding  educator  in  the  town 
of  Lynbrook.  which  lies  within  New 
York's  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

After  serving  for  22  years  as  an  edu- 
cator In  Lynbrook.  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Betty  Levinson  has 
announced  that  she  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Mrs.  Levinson.  a 
former  teacher  and  principal  of  Atlan- 
tic School,  has  held  her  present  posi- 
tion since  1976. 

She  is  regarded  by  her  peers  as  a 
"dynamic  influence  in  the  growth  of 
Lynbrook  education."  who  has  always 
remained  idealistic  about  academic 
learning.  She  describes  teachers  as 
"the  Instruments  of  change  and  the 
continuing  culture  of  civilization." 

Originally  trained  in  the  business 
field.  Mrs.  Levinson  was  once  the  only 
woman  in  the  accounting  division  of 
Western  Electric.  She  joined  with  her 
children  in  Brownie  and  Scout  activi- 
ties, and  was  an  officer  in  the  parent- 
teachers'  association.  Her  involvement 
with  youngsters  motivated  her  to 
embark  on  a  second  career  in  educa- 
tion. 


Mrs.  Levinson  was  inducted  into  two 
education  honor  societies.  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  and  Kappa  Delta  Phi.  She  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Association  for 
Supervisors  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, the  Long  Island  Association  of 
Personnel  Administration.  Nassau 
Reading  Council.  New  York  State 
Reading  Association,  and  the  Soropti- 
mlst  International  of  Central  Nassau— 
the  oldest  women's  organization  for 
professional  and  business  administra- 
tors. 

Betty  Levinson  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  one  who  has  given  untiringly 
of  her  talents  for  the  benefit  of  her 
community.  As  an  educator,  a  busi- 
nesswoman, a  civic  leader,  and  a 
mother,  Mrs.  Levinson  has  displayed 
excellence  and  perspicacity.  She  will 
be  missed  by  the  students,  parents, 
and  educators  in  Lynbrook  who  have 
benefited  from  her  influence. 

I  wish  Betty  a  happy  and  fruitful  re- 
tirement.* 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PROP  13 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  the  following  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial.  "California's  Fiscal 
Crisis."  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  as 
essential  truthtelling  in  the  debate 
over  tax  cuts,  spending  cuts,  and  the 
Federal  budget. 

California's  fiscal  crisis  illustrates 
our  national  economic  crisis:  The  need 
to  maintain  tax  reform  and  adopt 
overdue  spending  refonns.  California 
is  facing  a  $1.5  billion  deficit  not  t>e- 
cause  of  Prop  13  and  insufficient  reve- 
nues, but  because  of  insufficient 
spending  reforms  since  Prop  13  was 
enacted  by  the  people  of  California. 
This  Nation  is  confronting  a  $100  bil- 
lion deficit  in  fiscal  year  1983.  not  be- 
cause we  were  undertaxed  but  because 
we  have  overspent  for  the  past  2S 
years. 

California's  post-Prop  13  fiscal  histo- 
ry illustrates  the  need  for  spending 
reform: 

Since  1978,  the  State  budget  has  ex- 
ploded from  $11.7  billion  to  $23.2  bil- 
lion: 

Since  1978.  overall  government 
s[>ending  in  the  State  has  stayed 
ahead  of  inflation:  and 

Since  Prop  13's  enactment.  10.125 
employees  have  been  added  to  the 
State's  rolls. 

We  should  heed  the  experience  of 
California.  We  have  had  the  tax 
revolt.  We  now  confront  the  spending 
revolt.  Let  us  abandon  neither. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  23, 

1983] 

Calitorkia's  Fiscal  Crisis 

The  Oolden  State  has  Just  finished  scram- 
bling to  close  a  $350  miUion  gap  in  its  cur- 
rent budget.  But  the  package  of  revenue  ac- 
celerations, special  fund  borrowings  and  the 
like  signed  March  15  by  Governor  Brown 
solves  its  current  problem  at  the  expense  of 
the  coming  fiscal  1982-83  budget.  The  state 
is  now  looking  at  a  shortfall  in  next  year's 
revenue  that  may  reach  $1.5  billion. 

Is  this  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  Tax  Revolt? 
Is  the  bloom  off  Proposition  13?  The  tax- 
and-spend  set  would  have  us  believe  so;  one 
can  already  hear  their  chortling.  Before  we 
buy  their  version,  however,  we  had  better 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  numbers. 

Next  year's  problem  budget  features  gen- 
eral fund  spending  of  $23.2  billion.  In  the 
fiscal  1977-78  budget,  the  year  of  Proposi- 
tion 13.  this  figure  was  $11.7  bUllon.  In 
other  words,  in  the  five  budgets  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Tax  Revolt.  California's 
spending  has  Just  about  doubled.  That's 
quite  a  spending  spree  for  any  "era  of 
limits." 

State  officials  will  say  that  we're  counting 
in  the  "bailout""  money,  the  state  surplus 
that  was  turned  back  to  local  governments 
to  make  up  for  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Oanns 
butchery  of  the  property  tax.  In  the  after- 
math of  Prop  13.  this  kitty  reached  $6.3  bil- 
lion, so  it"s  only  natural  that  the  budget 
that  year  should  have  grown  by  40%. 

But  California  was  paying  substantial 
local  propery  tax  relief  before  Prop  13.  and 
the  governor  folds  this  sizable  sum  Into  the 
bailout  figure  as  well.  (The  pre-Jarvis  tax 
relief  amounU  to  $1.4  billion  of  fiscal  1983s 
$6.3  billion  in  local  bailout.)  So  any  way  you 
cut  it.  state  spending  has  been  booming. 

Nor  have  local  governments  been  as  devas- 
tated as  you  might  think  from  their  Prop  13 
loss  of  $6.1  billion  in  property  taxes.  Assess- 
ments have  mn  well  ahead  of  the  nominal 
Jarvls-Gann  Itmite.  The  city  property  tax 
take  this  coming  year  is  already  expected  to 
match  the  pre-Prop  13  receipts.  With  a  shift 
to  fees  and  other  taxes  and  a  dip  in  the 
large  but  uncounted  local  budget  surpluses, 
overall  government  spending  in  the  state 
not  only  hasn't  declined,  it  has  managed  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

But  what  about  the  shortfalls  in  state  rev- 
enues Callfomians  have  heard  so  much 
about  this  year?  For  the  first  time  In  a 
decade,  the  department  of  finance  has  been 
overestimating  sUte  tax  collections  (al- 
though Its  margin  of  error  is  the  lowest  in 
years).  Doesnt  this  mean  that  the  Laffer 
Curve  is  kaput,  that  the  lowered  tax  rates 
aren"t  generating  a  surge  of  growth?  Well, 
even  with  the  state"8  post-Prop  13  Income 
tax  cuts,  this  revenue  source  has  grown  by 
75%  since  fiscal  1977-78.  ThU  personal 
Income  tax,  with  indexing,  is  expected  to 
produce  $8.2  billion  in  the  coming  budget, 
up  from  $4.7  billion  In  the  year  of  Jarvis- 
Gann.  And  almost  no  one.  In  or  out  of  the 
state,  understands  what  a  huge  difference 
indexing  has  made. 

Legislative  Analysts,  a  research  arm  of  the 
legislature,  estimates  that  Indexing  has  re- 
duced the  cumulative  income  tax  take  since 
Jarvls-Gann  by  $5.4  billion  and  will  lop  off  a 
further  $3.6  billion  this  year.  In  other 
words,  the  Income  tax  take  In  the  coming 
budget  would  have  soared  two  and  a  half 
times  since  Prop  13  had  it  not  been  Indexed. 
Without  pausing  to  ask  If  the  take  would 
have  grown  as  fast  as  the  analysts  think— 
since  such  a  rise  would  have  had  large  dlsln- 
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centive  effects— it  remains  that  such  an  In- 
crease was  not  acceptable  to  the  voters. 

But  California's  economy  lost  some  of  its 
post-Prop  13  robustness  last  year,  tax 
reform  critics  like  to  point  out.  Civilian  em- 
ployment had  only  one  fourth  the  growth 
of  the  department  of  finance  originally  pro- 
jected; the  unemployment  rate  was  higher; 
residential  building  permits  fell  through  the 
floor.  So  where  was  the  economic  benefit 
from  all  those  tax  cuts? 

Well,  It's  still  there  If  you  remember  that 
California  Is  part  of  the  national  economy. 

Even  with  a  bad  year,  personal  Income 
growth  was  higher  In  the  state  than  the 
nation  and  the  gap  Is  projected  to  widen  In 
1982.  The  state  unemployment  rate  nudged 
over  the  nation's  In  January  for  the  first 
time  since  1979,  but  the  forecasting  consen- 
sus Is  that  It  wUl  fall  more  quickly  and  stay 
below  the  U.S.  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Until  Prop  13,  the  state's  unemploy- 
ment had  consistently  run  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  percentage  points  above  the  na- 
tion's. 

In  short,  California  Is  going  through  the 
Interest  rate  wringer  like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  with  an  extra  squeeze  on  residen- 
tial construction  and  agricultural  profits. 
But  its  base  for  recovery  remains  much 
stronger  than  average.  Revenues  are  falling 
off  In  part  because  the  voters  wanted  them 
to.  through  Indexing.  Yet  Sacramento  has 
only  recently  awakened  to  the  notion  that  It 
might  have  to  cut  back  Its  own  rate  of 
spending.  The  current  and  proposed  budgets 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  grown  at  less 
than  a  double-digit  rate  in  much  more  than 
a  decade.  The  public  support  for  the  Tax 
Revolt  remains  steady.  The  latest  poll  on 
Prop  13.  In  November,  showed  more  people 
In  favor  of  It  now  than  on  the  day  It  passed 
by  a  landslide. 

A  while  ago,  some  Califomlan  politicians 
smuggly  contrasted  their  Prop  13  experi- 
ence with  other  states  with  tax  Initiatives. 
They  could  make  it  work  unlike  the  folks  In 
Massachusetts,  they  bragged,  because  Cali- 
fornia had  such  a  large  surplus  to  cushion 
the  blow.  It  now  looks  like  the  surplus  was  a 
curse  and  not  a  blessing.  It  allowed  the  poli- 
ticians to  defer  serious  cuts  for  years,  during 
which  their  locked-ln  spending  base  grew  by 
billions.  The  current  crisis  In  Sacramento 
Isn't  the  price  of  the  Tax  Revolt:  It  is  the 
price  of  the  government's  reluctance  to  face 
the  new  reality.* 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
REDUCTIONS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIOAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Lagomarsino  and  I  are 
cosponsorlng  a  resolution  today  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  engage  in  substantial, 
equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions  of 
their  nuclear  weapons  in  a  maimer 
which  would  contribute  to  peace  and 
stability.  At  a  time  when  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  being  driven  by  new  tech- 
nology and  distrust  is  manifest  on 
both  sides.  I  believe  it  is  essential  for 
the  superpowers  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
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nuclear  weapons  escalations,  and  to 
actively  seek  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  existing  weapons,  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for  ini- 
tiating the  intermediate  nuclear  range 
missile  talks  in  Geneva.  His  proposal 
of  a  zero  option  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
our  willingness  to  seek  peaceful  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a 
first  step  toward  reducing  the  nuclear 
arsenals  aimed  at  one  part  of  the  nu- 
clear arena. 

Strategic  nuclear  weapons  talks, 
held  in  abeyance  since  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration negotiated  the  seriously 
flawed  SALT  II  treaty,  must  once 
again  become  a  matter  of  top  priority. 
Again,  I  commend  President  Reagan 
for  not  rushing  off  unprepared  to 
Moscow  to  plead  for  Soviet  agreement 
on  a  marginal  scenario.  To  quote  the 
President  from  his  Novemt)er  18.  1981. 
address  to  the  National  Press  Club: 

We  can  make  proposals  for  genuinely  seri- 
ous reductions  but  only  If  we  take  the  time 
to  prepare  carefully.  The  United  SUtes  has 
been  preparing  carefully  for  resumption  of 
strategic  arms  negotiations  because  we  do 
not  want  a  repetition  of  past  disappoint- 
ments. We  do  not  want  an  arms  control 
process  that  sends  hopes  soaring  only  to  end 
In  dashed  expectations. 

This  resolution  supports  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  seek  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  reductions  and  encour- 
ages him  to  continue  the  process  al- 
ready begun  on  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear missiles.  It  calls  for  the  President 
to  begin  strategic  talks  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  is  the  only  correct  approach 
to  this  delicate  issue.  To  call  for  a 
freeze  now  on  all  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
play  into  Soviet  hands.  To  reduce  the 
existing  Soviet  advantage,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  incentive  to  achieve  future  re- 
ductions, the  administration  must 
have  a  card  to  play  against  the  Sovi- 
ets. A  freeze  would  preserve  the  Soviet 
advantage.  The  message  would  be 
clear  to  the  Soviets.  All  they  would 
have  to  do  in  any  defense  field  would 
be  to  deploy  a  new  weapons  system 
and  then  call  for  a  freeze  in  that  par- 
ticular area. 

Others  would  prefer  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  beginning  of 
strategic  talks.  I  understand  that  this 
has  an  appeal  to  some.  It  Is.  for  exam- 
ple, better  than  calling  for  a  freeze. 
But  it  still  does  not  give  the  President 
the  flexibility  that  is  needed  to  negoti- 
ate with  a  tough  adversary  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nuclear  weapons  talks 
are  extremely  complex.  Not  only  are 
highly  sophisticated  weapons  involved, 
but  advanced  surveillance  and  verifica- 
tion systems  are  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  negotiations.  I  believe  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  to  push  the  administration 
into  strategic  talks  before  they  believe 
it  appropriate  to  do  so.  Let  us  face 
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facts.  We  are  not  talking  about  negoti- 
ating some  relatively  insignificant 
international  agreement.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  our  most  serious,  vital  area 
of  national  security.  We  are  talking 
about  the  survival  of  our  country,  of 
our  allies,  and  probably  of  the  human 
race  if  we  fail  to  achieve  a  stable  nu- 
clear world.  Let  us  act,  but  let  us  act 
prudently. 

The  Congress  should  support  this 
resolution.  It  puts  us  squarely  on 
record  as  demanding  an  equal,  verifia- 
ble, and  stabilizing  nuclear  reduction. 
It  also  lets  the  Soviets  know  that  we 
are  unified  behind  the  President  in 
seeking  a  peaceful,  yet  balanced,  solu- 
tion to  the  nuclear  dilemma.  It  further 
sends  a  signal  that  we  will  accept  only 
a  well-reasoned  nuclear  treaty,  one 
that  safeguards  America's  overall  in- 
terests. A  treaty  that  recognizes  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  one  part  of  our 
comprehensive  defense  strategy,  devel- 
oped in  large  part  because  of  the  over- 
whelming numerical  superiority  of 
Soviet  conventional  weaporu-y  and 
troops. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
specific  resolution.  It  addresses  all  of 
our  concerns  in  both  the  security  and 
weapons  reduction  areas.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  express  itself  on  so 
vital  an  issue  as  arms  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  text  of  our  resolution. 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  engage  In  substantial,  equitable,  and 
verifiable  reductions  of  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  a  manner  which  would  contribute  to 
peace  and  stability. 

Whereas  President  Reagan,  on  November 
18.  1981.  sUted  that  the  United  SUtes  "will 
seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms  which  would  result  In  levels 
that  are  equal  and  verifiable"; 

Whereas  the  Congress  also  urged  the 
President  to  seek  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  reductions  In  strategic  arms. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  has  already  proposed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Geneva  a  Treaty  em- 
bodying dramatic  reductions  in  nuclear 
forces:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
SUtes  should  seek  substantial  reductions  in 
strategic  nuclear  arms  that  will  result  in 
lower  levels  of  forces  that  are  equal,  verifia- 
ble, and  stabilizing.  To  achieve  this  goal  the 
United  SUtes  should  begin  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  SUtes  should  continue  its 
efforts  in  the  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva  to  seek  Soviet  agreement  to  the 
mutual  elimination  of  longer-range  land- 
based  Intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles.* 
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FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TXNNESSEE 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
the  Banking  Committee  for  the  work 
they  have  done  to  bring  House  Con- 
current Resolution  290  to  us.  What  we 
have  done  by  passing  this  resolution  is 
reaffirm  a  pledge  the  Congress  made 
to  the  people  of  this  country  in  1933. 
That  pledge  simply  promised  Ameri- 
can depositors  that  their  funds  would 
be  safe.  Since  enactment  of  thaC  Bank- 
ing Act  not  one  insured  depositor  has 
ever  lost  any  money  in  these  insured 
institutions.  And  while  the  security  of 
our  financial  system  is  being  called 
into  doubt  by  problems  within  the 
thrift  industry,  we  are  saying  once 
again  that  deposits  of  up  to  $100,000, 
the  statutory  limit,  are  backed  by  the 
financial  resources  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. No  depositor  will  lose  money  in 
an  insured  account  in  a  federally  in- 
sured depository  institution. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  on  Tuesday  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  We  did 
not  consider  this  resolution  out  of 
panic;  there  is  no  emergency  requiring 
congressional  action.  But  the  reports 
of  troubled  institutions  have  the  po- 
tential of  creating  a  quiet  nin  and  it  is 
important  that  the  Congress  take  this 
step  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
federally  insured  depository  institu- 
tions. We  are  saying  to  the  American 
people  that  their  deposits  are  as  safe 
today,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.* 


SENATOR  THOMAS  HART 
BENTON 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

or  MISSOURI 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  mention 
in  the  Record  of  one  of  Missouri's 
greatest  statesmen.  Senator  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  this  being  the  bicenten- 
nial year  of  his  birth,  March  14,  1782- 
April  10.  1858.  Benton  was  bom  at 
Hillsboro.  N.C..  and  the  son  of  Jesse 
Benton  and  Ann  Gooch  Benton.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  Thomas 
Benton  was  8  years  old  and  became 
the  head  of  the  household.  After  some 
preliminary  study  with  a  friend  of  his 
father,  a  short  term  in  grammar 
school,  and  a  partial  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  he  under- 
took the  supervision  of  the  family 
farm  of  3,000  acres  with  a  claim  to 
some    40,000    acres    near    Nashville, 
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Term.  He  was  in  1809  a  State  Senator 
in  Tennessee  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1811.  Benton  moved  in  1815  to  St. 
Louis  where,  as  editor  of  the  Missouri 
Enquirer  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lu- 
crative law  practice,  he  speedily  identi- 
fied himself  with  his  adopted  State. 
Benton  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1820  and  took  his  seat  in 
1821.  In  1821.  Senator  Benton  married 
Elizabeth  McDowell.  In  the  Senate  he 
became  involved  in  his  lifelong  legisla- 
tive interest,  the  defense  of  sound 
money.  He  favored  settlers  and  dis- 
couraged land  speculators.  He  de- 
plored the  sacrifice  of  Texas  in  1819. 
and  lauded,  to  an  uncomprehending 
public,  the  significance  of  Oregon.  He 
brought  salt  within  the  reach  of  West- 
em  farmers,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Missourians.  defended  a  tariff  upon 
lead.  He  promoted  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  advocated  a  na- 
tional highway  to  New  Mexico.  After 
losing  his  bid  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  in  1850.  Benton  secured  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  vainly  fought  the  Missouri 
Compromise  repeal.  In  his  retirement 
from  the  political  arena  while  compos- 
ing his  memoirs,  his  house  and  papers 
were  bumed.  However,  he  composed  at 
top  speed,  made  possible  by  his  re- 
markable memory,  the  elaborate 
"Thirty  Years'  View."  1854-56.  in 
which  he  surveyed  the  whole  course  of 
politics  as  he  had  seen  it  intimately 
from  1820  to  1850— one  of  the  out- 
standing autobiographies  of  politics. 
Side  by  side  with  this  book,  he  com- 
pleted another  monumental  work. 
"Abridgement  of  the  Debates  of  Con- 
gress from  1789  to  1858."  1857-61.  Sen- 
ator Benton  is  one  of  two  honorees 
chosen  by  Missouriaiis  to  be  included 
in  Statuary  Hall  here  in  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Fredrick  D. 
Redeker  of  Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  re- 
members the  competition  to  select  the 
five  greatest  U.S.  Senators  of  all  time 
to  be  honored  with  portraits  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  reception  room.  And  he 
said  if  his  memory  served  him  correct- 
ly. Benton  was  a  close  runner-up.  if 
not  sixth,  in  that  selection.  As  Mr. 
Redeker  so  aptly  points  out.  though 
Benton  narrowly  missed  selection,  it 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  rank  accorded 
him.* 


RON  BOOK 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
congressional  office  has  enjoyed  a  very 
good  relationship  with  the  office  of 
Governor  Graham  in  Tallahassee.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  excellent  coop- 
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eration  between  our  two  offices  was 
the  presence  of  Ron  Book,  one  of  my 
constitutents  who  until  recently 
worked  for  the  Governor.  Ron  is  now 
looking  forward  to  a  political  career  of 
his  own.  and  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  dedication  to  public  service. 

Following  is  part  of  an  article  that 
was  published  recently  In  the  Miami 
Herald. 

The  article  follows: 

Book's  Cover  Is  Same,  But  New  Chapter 
Begins 

(By  Ellen  Hampton) 

Ron  Book  started  getting  his  name  in 
lights  at  age  13.  He  wanted  to  be  a  politi- 
cian. And  he  thought  North  Miami  parks 
should  be  lit  at  night. 

•'We  picketed  the  mayor's  house,"  Book 
recalled. 

The  mayor  was  Elton  Gissendanner.  now 
executive  director  of  the  sUte  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

"He  was  a  great  plcketer."  Gissendanner 
recalled.  "He'd  picket  at  the  drop  of  a  hat." 

Eight  years  after  the  mayoral  picket— 
which  helped  win  city  approval  for  park 
lighting— Book  followed  Gissendanner  to 
Tallahassee. 

Book  worked  as  a  legislative  aide  and  then 
left  to  study  law.  He  returned  In  1978  as  the 
governor's  liaison  officer  for  legislative  and 
Cabinet  affairs,  moved  to  executive  director 
of  a  sUtewide  campaign  for  constitutional 
revisions  and  then  worked  as  the  governor's 
special  counsel  on  legislative  affairs. 

"Hardest  working  U'l  guy  I  ever  met."  says 
Gissendanner,  who  was  Book's  Cabinet  af- 
fairs boss.  "He  never  stops." 

He  hasn't  yet.  But  he  has  shifted  gears. 

Book,  20.  moved  back  to  Northeast  Dade 
In  December  to  Join  the  law  firm  of  Sparber, 
Shevin.  Rosen.  Shapo  and  Heilbronner.  Last 
week  he  bought  a  condominium  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Club.  He  says  he's  here  to  sUy. 

"The  next  chapter  in  my  book— if  you'll 
pardon  the  pun— is  going  to  be  to  practice 
law."  Book  says.  "There  are  lots  of  things  to 
do  in  this  world:  it  would  be  terribly  boring 
if  you  were  limited  to  one  thing.  In  this 
chapter.  I'm  going  to  try  to  be  the  best 
damn  lawyer  I  can  be." 

Book  has  not.  however,  removed  his  fin- 
gers from  the  political  pie. 

"All  my  life,  all  I  ever  wanted  to  do  was 
hold  public  office,"  he  said.  "At  one  time  I 
wanted  to  be  president." 

Book  has  been  threatening  to  run  for  an 
office  for  years.  Though  he  won't  now  rule 
out  a  candidacy,  he  says  his  approach  to 
politics  has  changed. 

"I  think  the  biggest  lesson  I've  learned 
from  being  in  Tallahassee  is  you  don't  have 
to  hold  office  to  make  a  contribution.  You 
can  do  as  much  behind  the  scenes. " 

Behind  the  scenes.  Book  advises  the  Sup- 
port Our  Stadium  Committee  on  raising 
money  for  a  high-school  sports  stadium  in 
Northeast  Dade.  It  Is  a  project  close  to  his 
heart:  Book  was  a  track  runner  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  started  the  North 
Miami  Track  Club  after  he  graduated  from 
Tulane  Law  School. 

"It  should  really  shock  the  community 
that  we  have  become  as  populous  an  area  as 
we  are  tuid  not  have  athletic  facilities  for 
our  schools."  he  said.* 
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ST.  PATRICKS  DAY-1982 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  participated  in  ceremonies 
and  festivities  honoring  all  Americans 
of  Irish  extraction  and  the  people  of 
both  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  was  proud  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  this  important  tradi- 
tion and  holiday  that  has  become  a 
true  part  of  American  life  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Irish  immigrants  to 
America. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  people  is  a 
mixture  of  wonderful  folklore,  music, 
and  dance,  which  has  been  tempered 
by  political,  social,  and  economic  up- 
heavals. Ireland's  sons  and  daughters 
have  made  enormous  contributions  to 
our  Nation,  including  many  prominent 
Members  of  Congress  and  several 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Today,  Irish  Americans  continue  their 
long  and  proud  tradition  of  making 
vital  contributions  in  all  fields  to  our 
Nation.  Additionally,  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  has  come  of  age  as  an  impor- 
tant European  nation,  as  it  prominent- 
ly serves  in  the  European  Common 
Market,  and  has  made  its  mark  in 
International  affairs,  as  in  the  case  of 
its  peacekeeping  forces  serving  in  Leb- 
anon under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Tragically,  the  Irish  people  have  not 
found  peace  In  their  own  backyard. 
The  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
remain  split  along  political  and  reli- 
gious lines,  and  this  schism  has  led  to 
terrible  violence.  It  Is  my  fondest  hope 
that  the  sectarian  violence  end  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Terrorism  and 
other  forms  of  paramilitary  action  by 
all  sides  must,  as  a  precondition  for 
peace,  cease.  The  Catholic  minority 
must  be  treated  as  full  citizens,  with 
equal  opportunities  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  area.  However,  any  possible  uni- 
fication of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
with  the  North  must  be  through 
peaceful  means,  so,  my  first  wish  to  all 
concerned  with  the  Irish  question  is  a 
settlement  based  on  peace  with  dignity 
for  all.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


OUTSTANDING  SAN  DIEGANS 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  group  of  out- 
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standing  young  San  Diegans  who  have 
been  honored  by  the  San  Diego  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Football  Founda- 
tion and  Hall  of  Fame. 

Each  of  these  young  men  have  dis- 
played excellence  in  academics,  athlet- 
ics, and  extracurricular  activities  and 
as  they  are  deserving  of  their  honors, 
they  are  also  deserving  of  our  praise 
and  recognition. 

I  present  to  the  House.  San  Diego's 
scholar-leader-athletes  of  the  year, 
and  list  with  pride  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing. 

Named  as  outstanding  scholar- 
leader-athletes  are  Peter  Haven,  offen- 
sive tackle.  Fallbrook  High  School, 
and  Sanford  "Sandy"  Roberts  II  of 
Point  Loma  High  School. 

Sandy  earned  all-Breitbard  Founda- 
tion honors  in  1981  and  received  Point 
Loma's  Golden  Helmet  Award  as  his 
team's  best  player,  and  is  also  the  re- 
cipient of  the  San  Diego  Clippers,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Outstanding  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The  remaining  scholar-leader-ath- 
letes who  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting: 

Jim  King  and  Michael  Rlnehart, 
Patrick  Henry  High  School. 

Jim  was  the  Eastern  League's  defen- 
sive player  of  the  year  and  Mike  its  of- 
fensive player  of  the  year.  Both  have 
been  named  all-league. 

Keith  Hewel  and  Alan  Summers, 
Torrey  Pines  High  School. 

Keith  was  his  team's  cocaptain  and 
most  valuable  player,  and  has  twice 
been  named  to  the  All-Palomer 
League. 

Alan  was  named  to  the  All-Palomer 
League  first  team  after  an  outstanding 
season,  and  is  also  president  of  his 
senior  class  and  commissioner  of  ath- 
letics. 

Roy  Carls,  Point  Loma  High  School. 

Named  to  the  Breitbard  Founda- 
tion's All-Westem  League's  first  team 
and  the  all-C.I.F.  second,  Roy  won  his 
high  school's  scholar-athlete  football 
award  and,  as  a  junior,  was  named  his 
track  team's  most  valuable  player. 

Pat  Mlllay,  University  High  School. 

Named  to  the  All-Westem  League's 
second  team,  Pat  was  his  team's  most 
valuable  player  on  offense  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  two  letters  in  football,  has 
received  a  letter  in  both  baseball  and 
basketball. 

Chris  Brickman,  Francis  Parker 
High  School.  Although  only  in  his 
first  year  of  football,  Chris  was  an  out- 
standing linebacker  on  the  eight-man 
team  that  won  the  Southern  Coast 
League  division  title  in  1981,  and  has 
received  three  letters  in  baseball  and 
one  in  soccer. 

Karl  Dorrell,  Helix  High  School. 

Named  offensive  player  of  the  year 
by  a  local  newspaper,  and  high  school 
All-American  by  Blue  Chip  magazine, 
Karl  was  also  named  first  team  of- 
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fense  in  the  All-Grossmont  League. 
All-C.I.F.,  and  was  chosen  all-county 
second  team  offense  by  the  news 
media. 

The  three  San  Diego  area  college 
students  named  scholar-leader-ath- 
letes this  year  are: 

Paul  Bemer.  Mesa  College. 

Named  Junior  college  All-American 
quarterback.  State  junior  college 
player  of  the  year  and  South  Coast 
Conference  offensive  player  of  the 
year.  Paul  is  also  the  recipient  of  two 
football  letters  and  was  named  his 
team's  most  valuable  player. 

Dan  Herbert.  University  of  San 
Diego. 

Dan.  a  free  safety,  was  named  to  the 
Kodak  All-American  College  Division 
first  team  and  was  one  of  only  two  di- 
vision III  players  to  compete  in  a 
major  college  all-star  game— San 
Diego's  Oold  Bowl.  Dan  has  earned 
four  consecutive  football  letters  and 
has  been  named  his  team's  most  valua- 
ble player. 

John  Jessup.  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity. 

As  tight  end.  John  was  selected 
Western  Athletic  Conference  scholar- 
athlete  and  was  named  as  honorable 
mention  for  the  all-WAC  team. 

Other  scholar-leader-athlete  recipi- 
ents are: 

Phil  Coles.  Mike  Moser.  Brian  Lali- 
berte,  Blake  Armbrxist,  Jody  Doty. 
Prank  Bons.  Bob  Bullock.  Brian 
Murray.  Todd  Smith,  and  Scott  Crow- 
ley.* 


REAGANOMICS  THREATENS  THE 
HOPES  OF  YOUNG  AMERICANS 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

or  INDIAMA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 
•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Reaganomics  represents  the  greatest 
single  threat  to  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  young  Americans  today:  those 
Just  entering  and  those  soon  to  enter 
the  work  force.  I  want  us  to  think  of 
what  that  means  for  Americans  tomor- 
row. For  millions  of  college  students. 
Reaganomics  means  the  loss  of  loans 
to  assist  In  paying  for  the  high  costs  of 
education,  or  the  loss  of  student  social 
security  benefits  that  are  an  essential 
source  of  support.  For  millions  of  stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  continue  college 
in  spite  of  the  economic  burdens,  grad- 
uation holds  few  promises.  The  deep- 
ening recession,  brought  on  by  an  un- 
sound and  unfair  economic  program, 
has  virtually  dried  up  the  hopes  of 
finding  a  challenging,  well-paying  Job 
that  is  the  best  ticket  to  economic  se- 
curity. 

For  those  young  working  men  and 
women  who  have  found  a  Job  but  must 
struggle  with  the  traditionally  low 
starting  income.  Reaganomics  means 
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their  children  may  not  be  eligible  for 
the  school  lunch  program,  and  it 
means  their  dream  of  owning  a  Job  has 
been  cnished.  For  millions  of  young 
working  men  and  women  who  have  fi- 
nally achieved  economic  security  for 
their  own  families,  Reaganomics 
means  watching  in  horror  as  their 
aged  or  disabled  parents  lose  their 
social  services  support;  their  home- 
maker  and  Meals-on-Wheels  services; 
their  subsidized  housing  income;  their 
energy  assistance  income. 

Most  importantly.  Reaganomics  has 
cast  a  shadow  of  despair  over  the 
country  that  has  dampened  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  normally  ebullient  youth. 
How  are  they  to  respond  to  the  pros- 
pect of  double-digit  unemployment  at 
the  same  time  Job  training  and  sup- 
port services  have  been  eliminated? 
How  are  they  to  respond  to  this  ad- 
ministration's supposedly  "pro  busi- 
ness" policies  when  these  policies 
leave  the  highly  trained  new  graduate 
with  little  chance  to  contribute  his  or 
her  skills?  How  are  they  to  respond  to 
this  administration's  supposedly  "pro 
family"  policies  when  in  fact  these 
policies  have  so  little  hope  to  offer 
new  families? 

They  are  responding  with  frustra- 
tion, fear  and  alienation,  this  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans  that  must 
direct  our  country  through  the  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead.  As  this  Congress 
considers  the  latest  round  of 
Reaganomics,  let  us  remember  these 
young  working  men  and  women  and 
their  families,  and  let  us  consider  how 
our  decisions  will  be  interpreted  by 
those  who  look  to  us  for  a  new  glim- 
mer of  hope.* 
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REAGANOMICS  MEANS  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

OP  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy  is  near- 
Ing  collapse.  The  business  community 
has  no  confidence  in  it;  organized 
labor  rejects  the  policy;  farmers  are  on 
the  verge  of  open  rebellion  because  of 
the  administration's  economic  policy; 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  think  "Reaganomics"  Is  not 
working. 

Interest  rates  are  the  key  to  change. 
Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  to 
"real"  interest  rates  since  President 
Reagan  took  office. 
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The  time  has  come  for  a  change  in 
the  administration's  economic  policy.* 


DESTROYING  THE  EPA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  actions  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration toward  the  protection  of 
the  envirorunent  have  been  regularly 
commented  on.  The  pattern  is  clear: 
this  administration  is  using  all  the 
tools  at  its  disposal  to  undermine  the 
envirorunental  protections  which  were 
gradually  developed  over  decades. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency  is  underway.  As  a  recent  essay 
by  the  managing  editor  of  Technology 
Review  recently  noted: 

The  best  way  to  neutralize  an  operation 
with  high  visibility  and  public  appeal,  such 
as  EPA.  Is  not  to  kill  it  outright— that  is  po- 
litically unwise— but  to  appoint  hostile,  un- 
inspired, or  incompetent  managers  and  then 
let  nature  take  Its  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Congress  to  use  all  the  tools  at  its  dis- 
posal to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I 
commend  the  following  essay  to  my 
colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Technology  Review.  April  1982) 

Rbagan  s  EPA:  The  New  Pdddyddddyism 
(By  Steven  J.  Marcus) 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  other  regula- 
tory agencies  may  have  occasionally  been  a 
little  overzealous  during  the  past  decade. 
Their  regulations  sometimes  appeared  ex- 
cessive, capricious,  expensive,  and  counter- 
productive. So  with  the  coming  of  President 
Reagan,  "regulatory  overkill"  begat  "regula- 
tory relief." 

Let  us  trim  the  fat.  said  the  new  adminis- 
tration, and  simplify,  decentralize,  econo- 
mize, and  optimize.  Let  us  t>e  efficient.  Let 
us  unbind  the  business  community  from 
Washington's  oppressive  authority  and  lib- 
erate free  enterprise— the  spirit  that  made 
this  country  great.  We  will  work  with  indus- 
try, not  against  it.  If  the  question  was  "How 
do  we  spell  relief?  '  the  answer  was  "non- 
regulatory.' 

It  did  not  seem  like  such  a  bad  idea,  pro- 
viding it  didnt  go  too  far.  Things  might  be 
fine.  In  fact,  as  long  as  the  federal  agencies 
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didn't  cede  their  responsibilities  altogether 
and  the  new  thrust  was  the  product  of 
people  who  were  sensitive,  knowledgeable, 
competent,  and  committed  to  protecting 
those  areas  Congress  mandated  them  to 
protect. 

Although  many  an  environmentalist  ex- 
pressed horror  at  the  prospect— ten  years' 
work  would  be  undone  by  Reagan's  "wreck- 
ing crew."  they  predicted— some  of  us  were 
more  hopeful,  even  while  watching  one  un- 
likely appointee  after  another  march  into 
power.  Maybe,  we  thought  (wishfully), 
these  people  with  business  connections 
might  succeed  where  others  had  failed. 
"Market  solutions "  might  indeed  be  more 
efficient,  fair,  and  effective  than  'command 
and  control,"  and  the  no-nonsense  attitudes 
of  these  nonenvlronmentalists  might,  iron- 
ically, benefit  the  envirorunent  as  never 
before. 

NOT  WITH  A  BANG 

But  my  moment  of  truth  has  come.  It  was 
at  the  1982  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
while  watching  John  Hernandez  (EPA's 
deputy  administrator)  deliver  an  unfocused 
and  unlnformative  hodge-podge  of  a  speech 
more  suited  to  a  Monty  Python  satire  than 
to  a  serious  discussion  of  federal  policy.  And 
it  was  confirmed  later  that  day  by  Kathleen 
Bennett,  an  EPA  assistant  administrator, 
who  matter-of-factly  described  the  federal 
nolse-pollutlon-abatement  program  as 
"ready  to  be  packaged"  for  use  by  the 
states— even  while  David  Hawkins,  Its  devel- 
oper and  her  predecessor,  was  acknowledg- 
ing there  and  then  that  the  abatement  pro- 
gram was  still  Immature.  After  a  year  of  un- 
prosecuted  cases,  delayed  deadlines,  unini- 
tiated programs,  and  large  voluntary  reduc- 
tions in  buciget,  personnel,  and  authority, 
these  performances  symptomlzed  for  me  the 
demise  of  EPA:  not  with  a  bang  but  a  whim- 
per, not  by  formal  execution  but  through 
death  by  a  thousand  cuts.  I  recalled  what  a 
distinguished  Washington  consultant  once 
told  me:  that  the  best  way  to  neutralize  an 
operation  with  high  vUibility  and  public 
appeal,  such  at.  EPA.  is  not  to  kill  it  out- 
right—that is  politically  unwise— but  to  ap- 
point hostile,  uninspired,  or  Incompetent 
managers  and  then  let  nature  take  Its 
course. 

A  dearth  of  federal  authority  wouldn't  be 
so  terrible  If  the  bureaucrats  abdicating 
their  responsibilities  recycled  their  daU  to 
state  agencies.  That.  In  fact,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  goal.  But  the  past  year's  track  record 
Indicates  the  opposite:  sUte  environmental 
officials  have  been  continually  frustrated  by 
EPA's  foot-dragging,  noncooperatlon,  and 
penchant  for  secrecy.  Limits  on  travel,  pub- 
lication, and  dissemination  of  daU  have 
been  Imposed  with  a  vengeance. 

"There  is  a  distinct  change  from  the  previ- 
ous admlnlstatlon. "  notes  one  state  water- 
pollution  control  official.  "I  simply  don't 
have  the  feeling  that  they're  trying  to  help 
us  solve  our  problems.  For  example.  I  used 
to  have  no  trouble  getting  data;  they'd  give 
us  their  numbers  freely,  if  with  qualifica- 
tion. But  starting  last  May  [coincident  with 
the  appointment  of  Aiuie  Gorsuch  as  EPA 
administrator],  agency  staffers  have  not 
been  allowed  to  talk.  I've  had  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  duplicating  information 
that  EPA  already  had.  Is  this  what  they 
mean  by  power  to  the  sUtes?"  " 

The  old  (pre-Reagan)  EPA  may  well  have 
bitten  off  more  than  it  could  chew— "our 
eyes  were  bigger  than  our  tummies,'!  says 
John  Quarles.  former  deputy  administrator 
under  President  Ford- but  at  least  its  heart 
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was  In  the  right  place.  That  was  necessary, 
although  clearly  not  sufficient.  "We  need  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  the  last  ten 
years. "  says  Quarles.  now  chairman  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Project  of  the  Industry-spon- 
sored National  Environmental  Association. 
"We  must  reduce  complexity,  uncertainty, 
and  the  general  stress  Injected  into  the 
economy  by  intrusive  federal  regulations. " 

This  streamlining  Is  also  necessary,  but 
not  sufficient  either.  As  Victor  Weisskopf. 
professor  of  physics  emeritus  at  M.I.T..  Is 
fond  of  saying.  "Human  existence  is  based 
on  two  pillars:  compassion  and  knowledge. 
Compassion  without  knowledge  is  Ineffec- 
tive; knowledge  without  compassion  is  Inhu- 
man." 

A  degraded  and  demoralized  EPA  is  no 
better  for  business  than  an  overzealous  one. 
An  agency  in  disarray  caiuiot  deliver  cer- 
tainty. A  leadership  vacuum  produces  con- 
fusion and  complexity— It  takes  time, 
energy,  money,  and  devotion  to  achieve 
streamlining  and  simplicity. 

Moreover,  despite  all  the  bad-mouthing, 
regulation  does  have  a  purpose:  to  correct 
the  Inherent  shortcomings  of  the  market- 
place. According  to  economist  Lester  Lave 
(of  the  Brookings  Institution):  "Regulation 
strives  for  equity,  not  efficiency.  It  is  expen- 
sive, and  agencies  can  address  only  a  few 
problems  a  year.  Thus,  other  forces  must 
always  pick  up  where  the  agencies  leave  off. 
But  cutting  an  agency's  budget  means  that 
lU  capability  Is  vastly  decreased. "  To  many 
of  us.  it  seems  that  the  capabilities  of  EPA 
and  several  other  agencies  are  decreasing 
past  an  accepUble  point,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  making  it  very  difficult  for 
"other  forces"  to  step  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  silver 
lining— if  unintended— to  the  cloud.  Accord- 
ing to  one  career  bureaucrat  in  EPA  (high 
enough  to  know  the  agency  well,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  have  been  removed  by  the  incom- 
ing administration):  "The  changes  are  not 
part  of  some  well-orchestrated  conspiracy 
among  EPAs  leaders.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  little  structure.  The  top  people  clearly 
want  to  roll  back  regulations  and  avoid  new 
programs,  but  they  are  too  much  separated 
from  the  rest  of  us  to  do  much  direct 
damage.  There  is  a  vacuum.  And  although 
they  do  have  a  good  point  about  inefficiency 
in  government,  they  don't  seem  to  have  a 
plan."'  As  Hawkins  observed  at  AAAS, 
"What  will  probably  protect  clean  air  most 
Is  the  unavoidable  requirement  that  the  ad- 
ministration write  a  specific  bill  to  change 
the  Clean  Air  Act."* 


CALIFORNIA  RABBIS  ENDORSE 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
movement  for  a  nuclear  freeze  contin- 
ues to  gamer  popular  support.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  rabbinical  organizations, 
the  Pacific  Association  of  Reform 
Rabbis  and  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of 
Southern  California  have  endorsed 
the  bilateral  nuclear  freeze.  The  cur- 
rent issue  of  Menorah,  published  by 
the    Center    for   Jewish    Renewal    in 
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Washington.  D.C..  includes  a  state- 
ment by  Rabbi  Marvin  Gross  of 
Temple  Sinai  in  Glendale.  Calif.,  en- 
dorsing the  freeze.  I  recommend  Rabbi 
Gross'  statement  to  my  colleagues. 

The  material  mentioned  above  fol- 
lows: 

CALiroRHiA  Rabbis  Call  roR  a  Halt  to  the 
NocLKAR  Arms  Race 

(By  Marvin  Gross) 

"As  religious  leaders  concerned  with  both 
the  spiritual  life  and  physical  survival  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  human-kind  as  a 
whole  In  this  and  future  generations.  .  .  we 
endorse  the  Bilateral  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  Initiative."  (Pacific  Association  of 
Reform  Rabbis) 

In  early  January,  two  of  the  nation "s  larg- 
est rabbinical  organlzatlor»s  declared  their 
public  support  of  a  sutewlde  California 
ballot  measure  which  seeks  an  Immediate 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  With  their  ac- 
tions, the  Pacific  Association  of  Reform 
Rabbis  and  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  South- 
em  California  joined  a  growing  number  of 
groups  within  the  religious  community  of 
California  who  are  promoting  the  Bilateral 
Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Initiative. 

The  Pacific  Association  of  Reform  Rabbis 
Is  the  western  regional  organization  of  the 
Reform  rabbinate,  with  140  of  Its  200  mem- 
bers from  California.  PARR  endorsed  the 
Freeze  Initiative  at  Its  annual  convention  In 
Palm  Springs  on  January  6. 

The  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, whose  200  members  represent  all 
branches  of  Judaism,  voted  to  endorse  the 
Freeze  Initiative  on  January  12. 

The  object  of  the  Freeze  Initiative  Is  to 
generate  a  massive  popular  outcry  for  the 
ImplemenUtlon  of  a  nuclear  "freeze. "  As  de- 
fined In  the  Initiative,  a  nuclear  freeze 
would  be  realized  when  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  agree  to  the  bilateral  cessation  of 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  In  a  manner  which  could 
be  checked  and  verified  by  both  sides.  If  the 
Freeze  Initiative  Is  placed  on  the  November 
1982  California  sUte  ballot  and  passed  by 
the  voters  on  Election  I>ay.  governor  Brown 
would  be  required  to  urge  President  Reagan 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  toward  effecting  such  a  bilateral 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 

In  order  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  the 
Freeze  Initiative  on  the  November  ballot. 
500,000  signatures  must  be  gathered  by 
April  22nd.  To  date,  a  largely  volunteer 
corps  of  signature-gatherers  has  collected  a 
total  of  280.000  signatures  across  the  sUte. 
Intensive  effort  is  now  underway  within  the 
religious  and  general  communities  to  gamer 
the  additional  220.000  signatures.  Spear- 
heading the  drive  Is  the  Interfalth  Center  to 
Reverse  the  Arms  Race  located  in  Pasadena. 
The  Interfalth  Center  was  established  as  a 
joint  project  to  Leo  Baeck  Temple.  Los  An- 
geles and  All  Saints  Church.  Pasadena. 

Following  the  endorsement  of  the  Freeze 
Initiative  by  the  two  rabbinic  groups,  mobi- 
lization of  Jewish  community  support  for 
the  nuclear  freeze  has  been  undertaken  by 
area  rabbis  and  congregational  social  action 
committees.  In  addition,  endorsement  of  the 
Freeze  Initiative  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Community  Relations  Commission  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Federation-Council.  Numer- 
ous synagogues  and  churches  throughout 
Califomla  are  planning  to  focus  on  the 
Freeze  Initiative  during  a  "Freeze  Sabbath  " 
scheduled  for  March  12-24. 
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The  California  nuclear  freeze  campalKn  is 
the  latest  and  most  ambitious  in  a  series  of 
similar  grassroots  efforts  that  have  been 
mounted  by  religious,  labor,  and  citizens 
groups  across  the  country.  The  state  legisla- 
tures of  MassachusetU.  New  York,  and 
Oregon  have  already  endorsed  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal.  In  November  1980.  60%  of 
the  voters  in  three  Western  Massachusetts 
SUte  Senatorial  districts  voted  in  favor  of  a 
nuclear  freeze.  Of  the  33  towns  in  those 
three  districts  in  which  Ronald  Reagan  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  votes  cast  in  the  Presi- 
dential race,  the  voters  in  30  out  of  the  33 
also  backed  the  nuclear  freeze.  On  March  3. 
1981.  a  majority  of  Vermont  voters  support- 
ed the  freeze  concept  in  each  of  the  14  cities 
and  towns  In  which  the  proposal  appeared 
on  the  ballot. 

While  each  of  these  statements  by  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  voting  citizens  demonstrates 
both  profound  concern  about  the  arms  race 
and  the  appeal  of  the  nuclear  freeze  option, 
the  California  initiative  campaign  has  spe- 
cial significance.  If  the  Freeze  Initiative  is 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  California  voters 
In  November,  the  message  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  delivered  by  the  most 
populous  of  the  sUtes.  as  well  as  the  presl- 
dents  home  sUte.  will  be  both  dramatic  and 
Impossible  to  Ignore. 

A  refusal  to  Ignore  or  acquiesce  to  the  cat- 
astrophic and  unprecedented  threat  inher- 
ent in  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  what  lies  at 
the  core  of  the  halt  the  arms  race"  move- 
ment. It  Is  clear  that  the  nuclear  weapons 
gamesmanship  In  which  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  arc  now  engaged  defies  all 
logic  and  all  morality.  Consider  some  of  the 
facts  of  what  we  and  the  Soviets  have  cre- 
ated: 

(1)  The  combined  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  conuln  approximate- 
ly 50.000  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  next  decade,  the  two  coun- 
tries plan  to  manufacture  an  additional 
20.000  such  devices.  Source:  Center  for  De- 
fense Information.  Washington,  D.C. 

(2)  The  combined  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenals  have  a  destructive  power  equal  to  3 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  person  on  earth. 
Source.  The  BulUtin  o/  Atomic  ScientiaU 
No.  43  (September  1979). 

(3)  At  the  current  rate  of  production,  the 
U.S.  defense  Industry  manufactures  3  nucle- 
ar weapons  every  day.  It  Is  projected  that 
the  rate  of  production  will  double  over  the 
next  five  years.  Source.  Center  for  Defense 
for  Defense  Information. 

(4)  A  single  U.S.  Navy  Poseidon  submarine 
is  equipped  with  enough  destructive  power 
to  wipe  out  all  250  cities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  a  population  over  100.000.  Twenty  such 
vessels  are  on  undersea  patrol  at  all  times. 
Source.  Center  for  Defense  Information. 

(5)  The  Soviet  Union  has  the  capacity  to 
destroy  all  5.000  U.S.  cities  and  towns  with  a 
population  over  5.000  and  still  have  2,000 
nuclear  weapons  left  over.  Source.  Dr. 
Marvin  Ooldberger.  President  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (Speech,  2/2/82). 

(6)  A  single  20-megaton  nuclear  weapon 
detonated  over  downtown  Los  Angeles 
would  result  In  1.8  million  deaths  within  a 
few  minutes  following  the  explosion. 
Twenty  one-megaton  weapons  detonated  si- 
multaneously over  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
Basin  would  result  in  5.5  million  deaths. 
One  megaton  equals  the  explosive  force  of 
one  million  tons  of  TNT.  The  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  In  1945  was  1/50  of  a 
megaton.  Source:  Nuclear  War  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Los  Angeles  Federation  of  Scientists 
(1980). 
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In  the  face  of  such  daU,  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  pose  fundamental  questions 
grounded  in  religious  and  ethical  values.  Is 
such  an  excessive  defense  posture  truly  de- 
fensible? Can  the  magnitude  of  destruction 
which  we  are  capable  of  inflicting  upon 
other  peoples  ever  be  Justified?  Is  nuclear 
war  ever  really  "wlnnable?" 

The  only  humane  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions Is:  no.  A  defense  strategy  based  on  the 
capacity  for  nuclear  warfare  is  no  defense. 
The  prospect  of  mutual  nuclear  destruction 
breeds  Insecurity,  not  security.  Nor  can 
anyone  who  holds  a  religious  faith  and  the 
belief  in  human  dignity  tolerate  the  loss  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  lives.  In  fact,  nu- 
clear war  will  have  no  victors,  only  masses 
of  victims. 

Yet.  while  the  superpowers  continue  an 
arms  race  that  is  simply  a  race  to  th»  abyss, 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  want  to 
see  a  change.  Last  June,  the  Gallup  Poll  dis- 
covered the  72%  of  the  U.S.  population 
favors  "an  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  not  to  build  any  more  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  future." 

Achieving  such  an  agreement  Is  the  goal 
of  the  Bilateral  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze 
Initiative.  That  Is  why  many  members  of 
the  California  Jewish  community  are  vigor- 
ously working  toward  Its  passage.  If  Jews 
and  others  across  the  country  became  ac- 
tively Involved  In  similar  efforts,  the  arms 
race  could  be  reversed.  For  a  people  coven- 
anted to  Adonal  toward  the  passionate  pur- 
suit of  ttitun  olam,  there  Is  no  greater  chal- 
lenge today. 


PEOPLE  TO  PEOPLE:  THE  AMERI 
CAN-EUROPEAN        COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
III  THE  H017SE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
work  and  purpose  of  the  American-Eu- 
ropean Community  Association,  as 
well  as  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Sir  David  Nicolson,  Member  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  and  the  founder- 
chairman  of  the  Association,  for  his 
outstanding  efforts  in  the  past  year  to 
promote  a  greater  understanding  and 
closer  ties  between  the  great  nations 
of  the  European  Community  and  of 
the  United  States. 

The  American-European  Community 
Association  was  founded  by  Sir  David, 
who  recognized  the  need  to  form  a 
bridge  of  people  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  a  new  venture  but  one  which  will 
build  on  the  experiences  of  such  dis- 
tinguished internationalists  as  former 
Ambassadors  Robert  Strauss  and 
George  Ball  and  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
in  the  United  States,  and  Edward 
Heath.  Roy  Jenkins.  Philipp  von  Bis- 
marck, and  Sergio  Pininfarina  in 
Europe.  In  a  recent  address  before  in- 
dustry and  labor  leaders.  Sir  David 
spoke  about  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  Association: 
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It  Is  vital  that  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
European  Community  grow  closer  and  that 
knowledge  of  and  understanding  t>etween 
our  peoples  should  Increase.  By  focusing  on 
matters  of  common  interest,  and  by  encour- 
aging constructive  dialogue,  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  American-European  Community 
Association  will  find  common  sense  solu- 
tions to  differences  which  might  otherwise 
splinter  solidarity  and  threaten  survival  of 
the  North  American  Alliance. 

This  is  both  a  statement  of  the  ob- 
jective and  a  challenge  which  hats 
faced  our  nations  and  has  eluded  us 
for  years— for  too  long  we  have  paid 
only  lip  service  to  the  historical  im- 
peratives for  peace:  understanding  and 
cooperation.  These  are  also  the  two 
axioms  of  the  association  and  the  in- 
dispensable ingredients  for  maintain- 
ing peace  and  security  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  American-European  Conununlty 
Association  has  called  together  men 
and  women  from  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Community— from 
every  sector  of  the  society.  These 
people  represent  corporations,  unions, 
consumers,  the  universities,  and  the 
arts,  collaborating  on  a  variety  of 
projects  and  issues. 

As  an  example,  the  AECA  recently 
concluded  a  conference  on  the  subject 
of  a  proposed  European  Community 
directive  requiring  information  and 
management  consultation  with  em- 
ployee representatives.  The  confer- 
ence was  the  combined  effort  of  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  corporate  leaders 
to  discuss  the  points  of  contention  and 
to  offer  constructive  alternatives  to  re- 
solve the  impasse.  This  conference 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  act  as 
a  nonpartisan  forum  in  which  major 
issues  of  foreign  policy,  trade  and  in- 
vestment can  be  debated  and  dis- 
cussed. 

In  the  future,  the  American-Europe- 
an Community  Association  plans  an 
ambitious  program  of  seminars  and 
discussions  on  such  subjects  as  the 
NATO  Alliance,  barriers  of  trade,  and 
European  trends  in  employment,  to 
name  a  few.  In  addition,  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  launching  a  university  lec- 
ture series  on  American  and  Euroijean 
issues:  and  a  tour  of  art  and  musical 
presentations. 

Sir  David  has  characterized  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  European  Com- 
munity as  "the  twin  pillars  of  the 
Western  World"— it  is  through  such 
organizations  as  the  AECA  that  these 
pillars  will  continue  to  support  our  de- 
mocracies against  those  who  would  en- 
croach upon  our  freedom.  It  is  true 
that  our  governments  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preserving 
world  peace,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it 
will  be  our  nations'  peoples  who  will 
play  a  major  role  In  preserving  peace. 
In  this  connection,  the  American-Eu- 
ropean Community  Association  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  foreign  rela- 
tions between  Europe  said  the  United 
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States:  with  the  support  of  our  respec- 
tive governments  the  AECA  can  be  a 
valuable  private  adjunct  to  our  official 
efforts. 

The  American-European  Community 
Association  is  true  people-to-people  di- 
plomacy, and  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  extending  com- 
mendations to  Sir  David  Nicolson  per- 
sonally for  his  vision,  and  in  com- 
mending the  AECA  for  its  accomplish- 
ments and  encouraging  their  contin- 
ued success.* 


THE  SELLING  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS 

or  MICKICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  I  became  aware  of  the  very 
serious  issue  of  foreign  ownership  of 
U.S.  banks,  businesses,  and  real  estate. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  on  which  I  serve,  was 
conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
issue.  The  hearings  made  clear  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Federal  policy  in  moni- 
toring, let  alone  evaluating  and  con- 
trolling, foreign  ownership  in  the 
United  States. 

The  April.  1982  issue  of  Penthouse 
Magazine  contains  a  very  thorough  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject.  Written  by  Ernest 
Volkman,  "The  Selling  of  America" 
defines  the  seriousness  of  the  foreign 
ownership  question.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

Thk  Sxllihg  or  America 

For  the  sophisticated  Frenchmen  who  rtin 
the  gambling  casino  at  the  Hotel  Majestic  In 
Cannes,  there  had  Ijeen  no  occurrence  In 
that  legendary  playground  of  the  Jet  set  to 
shake  their  equally  legendary  blase  attitude 
toward  the  excesses  of  the  Idle  rich.  Not. 
that  Is,  until  a  warm  summer  night  In  1974, 
when  an  event  transpired  at  the  casino  that 
stunned  even  the  worldly  Frenchmen. 

Into  the  casino  swept  Prince  Fahd  bin 
Abdul  Aziz,  member  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
royal  family,  complete  with  entourage  and 
several  young  women.  The  prince,  clearly, 
was  ready  for  a  night  of  heavy  gambling. 
From  what  appeared  to  be  an  Inexhaustible 
bankroll,  he  proceeded  to  buy  chips  as 
though  they  were  mere  pennies;  hundred- 
dollar  chips  were  either  thrown  with  aban- 
don at  waitresses  and  croupiers  or  recklessly 
bet.  The  Hotel  Majestic  Is  accustomed  to 
high  rollers,  but  even  their  wildest  dreams 
had  never  prepared  them  for  Fahd.  In  about 
six  hours  Fahd  lost  about  $2,500,000.  a  dis- 
aster that  did  not  seem  to  bother  him 
unduly:  at  the  end  of  the  night,  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  the  casino, 
entourage  in  tow.  accompanied  by  the 
devout  wishes  of  the  management  for  his 
Imminent  return. 

This  event  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion In  the  world  press  and  set  off  much  be- 
mused clucking  about  the  profligacy  of 
newly  enriched  oil  barons  spending  their 
new  millions  In  the  world's  fleshpots  and 
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gambling  casinos,  like  small  children  sud- 
denly let  loose  in  a  toy  store  with  thousands 
of  dollars  to  spend  as  they  wished.  There 
have  been  many  such  incidents  in  the  past 
eight  years  plus  other  excesses— such  as  the 
Saudi  sheikh  who  sought  to  buy  the  Alamo 
as  a  birthday  present  for  his  son  or  another 
Arab  oil  millionaire  who  contracted  with 
the  University  of  Houston  to  send  two  pro- 
fessors to  teach  his  daughters  in  Saudi 
Arabia  at  a  cost  of  $3  million,  undoubtedly 
the  most  expensive  college  education  in  his- 
tory. 


However,  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  In 
1974  the  Arab  oil  producers  had  about  $50 
billion  In  surplus  money  and  by  last  year 
that  total  had  grown  to  over  $300  billion. 
The  bulk  of  this  surplus  money  has  been  in- 
vested, mostly  in  the  United  States.  The 
reasons  for  the  attraction  of  America  are 
both  opportunity  (this  country  Is  still  the 
worlds  greatest  opportunity  to  make 
money)  and  fear,  centering  on  political  un- 
certainty; as  events  in  France  have  proven, 
foreign  business  is  always  subject  to  politi- 
cal vagaries.  And  nationalization  isn't  the 
only  threat;  to  the  European  business  com- 
munity, particularly,  there  Is  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  unrest  and  war  that  would 
smash  business  empires  only  recently  built 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

So  last  year,  according  to  official  Ameri- 
can government  statistics,  over  $15  billion 
flowed  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
Investors,  a  500-percent  Increase  over  the 
amount  Invested  In  1977.  Most  of  the  non- 
Arab  money  Is  from  large  European,  Cana- 
dian, and  Japanese  multinational  companies 
that  now  own  either  all  or  large  parts  of 
American  business  enterprises.  Some  of  the 
more  visible  examples  of  such  foreign  own- 
ership include  the  Marine  Midland  Bank. 
Howard  Johnson,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Alka- 
Seltzer.  Bantam  Books,  the  Piene  Hotel  in 
New  York,  and  Baskln-Robbin  Ice  Cream. 
Moreover,  foreign  Investors  own  about  6 
million  acres  of  American  land,  mostly 
prime  farmland.  All  told,  the  book  value  of 
all  direct  foreign  Investment  in  this  country 
now  totals  about  $62  billion,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing fast.  (Foreign  companies  with  Invest- 
ments In  America  currently  employ  about  2 
percent  of  the  entire  American  work  force.) 

Before  1971  foreign  direct  Investment  in 
the  United  SUtes  was  difficult,  mostly  be- 
cause the  American  dollar  was  linked  to  the 
price  of  gold.  That  made  American  assets 
very  expensive  for  foreign  buyers,  but  in 
that  year  President  Nixon  severed  the  link 
between  gold  and  the  dollar,  allowing  ex- 
change rates  to  "float."  Which  meant  that 
almost  overnight  the  American  dollar 
became  cheaper  when  measured  in  terms  of 
non-American  currencies.  Combined  with 
the  Increasing  nervousness  foreign  compa- 
nies felt  about  their  own  assets,  the  invest- 
ment opportunity  offered  by  the  floating 
American  dollar  set  off  something  of  a 
boom  in  foreign  Investment  In  this  country. 
Today  foreign  companies  have  stakes  in  Just 
about  everything  made  in  this  country, 
from  soy  sauce  to  computers,  and  nearly  70 
percent  of  all  the  major  companies  outside 
America  now  have  subsidiaries  In  this  coun- 
try. 

British  and  Canadian  Investors  were  the 
first  non-Arab  Investors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  opportunity  in  this  country. 
Joined  later  by  much  more  aggressive  West 
German  and  Japanese  outfits.  More  recent- 
ly, large  chunks  of  French  capital,  the 
French  being  upset  about  France's  national- 
ization policies,  are  beginning  to  move  into 
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this  country  (Renault,  the  giant  French  car- 
maker, now  owns  46  percent  of  American 
Motors). 

The  growing  foreign  investment  In  this 
country  has  been  the  source  of  some  contro- 
versy for  some  years  now.  and  although 
some  sUte  governments  have  tightened  up 
regulations  over  foreign  investments,  the 
federal  government  still  covertly  supports 
such  investment,  partially  on  the  grounds 
that  the  American  economy  at  the  moment 
can  use  all  the  Investment  help  It  can  get. 
Still,  several  congressional  committees  con- 
tinue to  warn  that  foreign  Investment  may 
be  getting  out  of  control:  one  committee 
noted  that  twelve  American  companies  that 
make  semiconductors— the  leading  edge  of 
the  American  technological  superiority- 
have  been  bought  up  by  foreign  companies. 
And  continuing  unease  over  the  growing 
foreign  control  of  American  banks  has 
spurred  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
consider  recommending  an  indefinite  mora- 
torium In  foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  bank 
stocks.  Another  sign  of  the  American  nerv- 
ousness Is  a  new  policy  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, making  it  harder  for  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen to  get  American  visas. 

But  the  main  source  of  foreign  investment 
in  this  country  continues  to  be  the  Arab  oil 
producers,  and  this  Investment  Is  by  far  the 
most  dangerous.  Despite  numerous  warn- 
ings the  American  government  has  done  ev- 
erything possible  to  ensure  greater  Arab  In- 
vestments In  the  American  economy,  invest- 
ments that  the  government  has  protected 
by  allowing  a  veil  of  officially  protected  se- 
crecy to  conceal  their  extent.  And  well  they 
might,  for  there  are  Indications  that  Arab 
Investments  are  playing  a  growing  role  not 
only  In  the  American  economy  but  In  other 
world  economies  as  well.  By  May  of  1976. 
the  Arabs  owned  about  20  percent  of  the 
world's  entire  monetary  reserves,  and  two 
years  later,  when  the  Arabs  decided  that  the 
English  pound  was  no  longer  worth  keeping, 
their  dumping  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  pounds  on  the  moneUry  market  nearly 
caused  the  pound  to  collapse,  and  It  was  res- 
cued only  after  an  elaborate  propplng-up 
operation  conducted  by  other  nations,  espe- 
cially the  United  SUtes. 

There  Is  much  to  be  uneasy  about  with  all 
this  petrodollar  money  flowing  Into  the 
American  economy.  For  example,  some 
American  companies  are  voluntarily  partici- 
pating In  the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel,  re- 
fusing to  hire  Jews  so  as  not  to  antagonize 
Arab  business  Interests  and  adopting  a  more 
pro- Arab  (and  often  anti- Israel)  policy  to  at- 
tract Arab  business. 

The  prospect  of  petrodollars,  further- 
more, has  lured  a  wide  range  of  business  in- 
terests and  former  government  officials  to 
set  up  operations  to  snag  these  dollars.  The 
former  officials  who  have  significant  Arab 
Investment  operations  in  this  country  In- 
clude former  Texas  Gov.  John  Connally; 
former  presidential  adviser  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford, former  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee chairman  William  Fulbright,  and  the 
most  execrable  of  the  lot.  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew.  who  has  adopted  anti- 
Semitism  as  his  chief  selling  tool  with  the 
Arab  oil  products. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  a  growing  anti-Zion- 
ism and  anti-Semitism  have  been  emanating 
from  much  of  this  steadily  enlarging  com- 
munity of  American  business  interests  that 
concentrate  on  Arab  investments.  Fulbright. 
whose  Senate  career  was  marked  by  many 
effusions  of  support  for  assorted  downtrod- 
den peoples,  now  no  longer  sees  much  merit 
in  the  grievances  of  the  Israelis,  a  Middle 
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East  minority,  and  others  In  that  communi- 
ty have  spoken  much  and  often  about  the 
necessity  of  a  more  "reallsUc"  Middle  East 
policy  by  this  country  that  takes  into  ac- 
count desires  of  the  Arab  oil  producers. 
Often  it  takes  the  form  of  anxiety  about 
American  foreign-policy  support  of  Israel 
threatening  to  anger  the  Arabs,  which  in 
turn  would  compel  them  to  withdraw  their 
billions  of  Investment  dollars  from  the 
United  SUtes.  It  Is  an  anxiety  that  has 
found  some  haven  even  In  Congress:  witness 
this  statement  by  Sen.  Charles  Percy  during 
hearings  in  1975  on  Arab  petrodollars  In 
American  banks:  If  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  withdrew  their  bank  deposiU.  the 
biggest  single  loser  would  be  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  I  would  say  the  American  Jewish 
community,  centered  in  New  York,  would  be 
the  largest  loser.  ,  . 

This  amounted  to  a  warning  to  the  Ameri- 
can Jews,  and  others,  to  forget  about  trying 
to  raise  too  many  questions  about  the  power 
of  Arab  money  In  this  country.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  reasons  why  many  people  have 
become  progressively  nervous  about  the  pe- 
trodollar problem.  They  are  concerned,  for 
Instance,  about  the  fact  that  twenty-one  of 
the  largest  American  banks  now  have  over 
>I9  billion  of  OPEC  money,  about  $15  bil- 
lion of  it  from  Arab  oU-producIng  states. 
Money  buys  Influence  Is  an  old  principle  of 
American  economics:  so  It  is  perfectly  logi- 
cal to  wonder  about  the  role  of  such  major 
American  banks  as  Citibank  of  New  York, 
which  in  1976  was  revealed  to  be  holding 
$1.7  billion  in  deposits  from  Kuwait  alone. 

Such  concern  has  been  pooh-poohed  by 
the  American  business  community  most  di- 
rectly Involved  with  the  Arab  Investments: 
their  argument  Is  that  the  Arab  Investment 
strategy  Is  very  conservative,  that  the  sole 
aim  of  the  Investments  Is  to  receive  good 
return,  and  that  the  Arabs,  whatever  their 
rhetoric,  are  In  fact  pragmatic  economically, 
having  no  desire  to  Influence  American 
Middle  East  policy  with  the  power  of  those 
billions  of  petrodollars. 

The  problem  with  this  assertion  Is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  the  Arab  regimes 
that  now  direct  the  investment  strategies 
and  decide  how  the  petrodollars  are  to  be 
spent  are  for  the  most  part  In  the  hands  of 
highly  conservative  sheikdoms:  what  hap- 
pens when  another  generation,  not  nearly 
so  pragmatic,  comes  to  power— or  seizes  It 
forcefully?  What  happens  If  more  doctri- 
naire Arab  politicians  take  power— or 
Moslem  fanatics,  as  In  the  1969  revolution 
in  Libya,  which  brought  the  fanatic  Qaddaf i 
to  power?  Secondly,  how  does  the  United 
States  government  propose  to  ensure  that 
the  Arab  billions  are  not  used  to  force 
changes  In  American  foreign  policy.  In  a 
blackmail  operation  similar  to  the  one  that 
caused  such  drastic  Increases  In  oil  prices? 
Mere  reassurances  are  not  enough,  for.  as 
we  shall  see  subsequently,  the  American 
government  does  not  even  know  at  this 
point  how  much  Arab  money  Is  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  which  makes  any  assurance 
that  It  can  control  or  monitor  all  that 
money  a  mockery. 


Taken  at  faee  value,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  cause  for  alarm:  even  $62  billion, 
after  all.  In  the  vast  American  economy, 
while  not  a  drop  In  the  bucket,  nevertheless 
doesn't  represent  anything  like  Imminent 
control.  But  the  problem  Is  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  figures  In  fact  represent 
only  the  visible  tip  of  an  Iceberg.  For  one 
thing,  American  regulations  require  public 
recording  of  Investors  only  after  their  stock 
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exceeds  5  percent  of  any  given  corporation. 
Moreover,  the  Commerce  Department  fig- 
ures measure  only  what  they  can  find:  as  we 
shall  see,  there  is  a  great  deal  they  are  not 
finding. 

One  of  the  things  they  are  not  seeing  Is 
the  true  extent  of  Arab  investments  In  this 
country.  Under  the  agreement  worked  out 
by  former  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  in  1974.  the  United  SUtes  agreed 
that  It  would  never  list  publicly  a  deUiled 
breakdown  of  Arab  holdings  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  most  recent  Treasury  De- 
partment figures  list  only  the  combined 
toUls  for  all  thirteen  OPEC  members 
(about  $70  billion,  including  government  se- 
curities, corporate  bonds,  stocks,  and  bank 
accounts).  Without  a  breakdown.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  how  much  money  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  the  United  Arab  Emltrates.  and 
other  Arab  nations  have  In  the  U.S. 

According  to  one  study  by  the  Mideast 
Report,  an  economic  and  political  magazine, 
the  Arab  Investments  In  fact  total  over  $200 
billion  In  this  country,  with  less  than  a  third 
detected  by  American  government  agencies 
because  of  highly  sophisticated  third-party 
and  foreign  syndicate  operations  designed  to 
conceal  Just  how  much  Arab  money  Is  pour- 
ing In.  Concerned  over  these  reports,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Consumer,  and  Monetary 
Affairs  last  year  held  hearings  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  real  figures  from  govern- 
ment officials— and  met  a  stone  wall.  Treas- 
ury Department  officials  flatly  refused  to 
give  a  country-by-country  breakdown  of  for- 
eign investments  by  Arabs— citing  the  1974 
agreement— insisting  that  revelations  of 
Arab  Investments  would  cause  the  Arabs  to 
withdraw  all  that  money.  The  same  argu- 
ment was  made  by  various  business  Inter- 
ests, which  claimed  disclosure  would  balk 
what  they  considered  'indispensable"  recy- 
cling of  petrodollars  (although  they  left 
unmentioned  the  motive  of  very  fancy  fees 
banks  and  Investment  houses  In  this  coun- 
try collect  for  husbanding  Arab  Invest- 
ments). 

What  that  amounts  to  Is  a  $60-btnion  dis- 
crepancy between  what  the  United  States 
government  says  is  the  total  Arab  invest- 
ment in  this  country  and  the  actual  figures, 
as  partially  reflected  In  the  American  bal- 
ance-of-payments  accounts— the  figures 
simply  do  not  gibe,  and  what's  worse,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  government's  policy  of  al- 
lowing the  Arabs  secrecy  in  their  American 
investments  has  led  to  a  pronounced  dearth 
of  knowledge  on  exactly  how  much  Arab 
money  Is  now  in  the  American  economy. 
One  interesting  indication  of  how  far  this 
lack  of  knowledge  extends  occurred  during 
the  hostage  crisis,  when  Treasury  Depart- 
ment officials,  under  orders  to  freeze  Irani- 
an assets  in  this  country,  tried  to  find  out 
how  many  assets  there  were.  It  took  several 
months  to  find  that  the  Iranians  had  about 
$11  billion  in  assets,  and  most  experts  agree 
that  the  real  total  was  closer  to  $16  billion. 
At  the  moment  there  are  only  Indica- 
tions— clues,  really— of  the  extent  of  Arab 
Investment  In  America.  One  Indication  Is 
the  statistics  on  the  total  foreign  assets  in 
this  country:  in  1974  they  were  reported  at 
$196  billion:  by  1980  they  were  $481  billion. 
Actually,  the  figures  In  truth  may  be 
higher,  but  there  are  Inadequate  reporting 
and  accounting  controls,  not  to  mention  the 
many  Indirect  channels  through  which  Arab 
money  can  be  Invested  here.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate  prepared  by  Paul  A. 
Volcker.  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  about  $75  billion  In  OPEC  foreign 
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holdings  had  not  been  detected  by  the  gov- 
ernment's detection  process,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  found  about  $40  billion  un- 
accounted for  In  Its  estimates  on  OPEC  sur- 
plus funds. 

Nongovernmental  sources  deduce  that 
there  Is  at  least  $100-billion  worth  of  Arab 
holdings  In  the  United  States,  a  deduction 
they  arrive  at  by  taking  the  Treasury  De- 
piutment's  official  figure  of  $51.3  billion  of 
total  Arab  investments  by  the  end  of  1980. 
adding  the  $6.2  billion  known  to  have  ar- 
rived here  In  the  first  four  months  of  last 
year,  then  adding  the  $20  billion  of  Arab 
money  deposited  thus  far  In  foreign 
branches  of  American  banks,  and  finally 
adding  the  approximately  $20  billion  of 
Arab  money  flowing  into  this  country  from 
offshore  banks  and  other  sources.  That 
brings  the  total  to  well  over  $100  billion, 
which  Is  probably  approximately  correct 
(certainly,  a  lot  more  accurate  than  the 
American  government's  official  figures). 
Where  does  all  the  money  go?  How  much  In- 
fluence does  it  buy? 

Let's  begin  with  the  Saudis.  Saudi  Arabia 
funnels  Its  money  through  an  organization 
known  as  the  Saudi  Arabian  Monetary 
Agency  (SAMA).  which  receives  $320  million 
each  day  In  oil  revenues  and  Is  then  sup- 
posed to  figure  out  ways  to  Invest  It.  This  Is 
no  simple  task,  for  the  Saudis  now  receive 
about  $120  billion  a  year  In  oil  revenues,  cre- 
ating a  surplus  of  more  than  $100  billion. 
SAMA  generally  follows  a  conservative  In- 
vestment policy,  buying  safe  U.S.  Treasury 
bills  and  notes  (It  now  has  about  $30  billion 
of  those)  plus  another  $15  billion  In  loans  to 
major  American  corporations,  including 
$650  million  to  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  $200  million  to  U.S.  Steel,  and 
$300  million  to  IBM.  (The  Interest  on  such 
loans  Is  called  a  "service  fee"  by  the  Saudi 
Arabians,  since  the  Koran  forbids  the 
charging  of  interest). 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Saudis  generally 
have  refrained  from  using  any  of  the  muscle 
all  that  money  represents,  but  that  may  be 
changing:  last  year  SAMA  agreed  to  lend  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  for 
which  It  demanded  (and  got)  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  fund's  executive  board.  That 
board,  which  decides  which  nations  will  get 
monetary  help  from  the  International-aid 
agency,  may  now  not  only  acquire  a  new 
anti-Israel  trend  but  also  get  a  new 
member— the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. The  Saudis  for  some  time  have  de- 
manded that  the  IMF  give  observer  status 
to  the  PLO.  and  It  Is  a  virtual  certainty  that 
they  win  now  use  their  new  clout  In  the 
International  organization  to  bring  in  the 
PLO.  When  that  happens,  the  potential  for 
mischief  Is  nearly  Incalculable. 

There  has  also  been  some  unwelcome  pub- 
licity (at  least  from  the  Saudi  standpoint) 
attendant  on  the  activities  of  a  number  of 
Interesting  Saudi  businessmen  with  strong 
American  connections.  Chief  among  them 
has  been  Adnan  Mohamed  Khashoggi.  who 
first  came  to  notice  In  1973.  when,  thanks  to 
his  business  partnership  with  Prince  Talal 
bin  Abdul  Aziz  (one  of  the  king  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  sons),  he  earned  about  $50  million 
In  commissions  from  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion alone  for  helping  to  sell  Chrysler  prod- 
ucts In  Saudi  Arabia.  Khashoggi  has  become 
more  notorious  for  his  appetite  for  luxury. 
Including  a  private  Boeing  727  with  five  tel- 
evision sets  and  bedroom  suites,  plus  luxuri- 
ous homes  and  apartments  around  the 
world. 

Despite  frowns  from  the  Saudi  royal 
family,  which  dislikes  such  publicity,  Kha- 
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shoggi  has  gone  his  flamboyant  way.  He 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  Richard  Nixon 
In  1967,  a  relationship  the  Saudis  sought  to 
exploit  In  1973,  when  Khashoggi,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Saudi  royal  family,  tried  to 
convince  Nixon  to  halt  the  airlift  of  arms  to 
Israel  during  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  (There 
are  recurring  reports,  never  proven,  that 
Khashoggi  gave  a  secret  $1 -million  cam- 
paign contribution  to  Nixon  In  1972.)  Over 
and  above  that,  Khashoggi  has  been  very 
busy  In  American  economics.  By  1976  he 
had  fifty-three  subsidiaries  operating  under 
the  umbrella  of  his  Triad  Holding  Corpora- 
tion, based  in  Luxembourg  for  tax  reasons. 
Armed  with  all  that  oil  money,  he  bought 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif,  (an  acquisi- 
tion eagerly  abetted  by  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, which  was  eager  for  Middle  East  busi- 
ness); a  Japanese  steak  house  In  San  Fran- 
cisco: a  Colorado  manufacturer  of  truck 
trailers:  a  $250-mlllton  business  complex  In 
Salt  Lake  City:  and  the  largest  stockholding 
In  an  Arizona  cattle  operation.  Khashoggi 
had  one  brush  of  trouble  with  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  wanted  to  know 
about  his  dealings  with  various  American 
arms  manufacturers,  including  a  $45-mllllon 
"fee"  for  helping  to  arrange  the  sale  by 
Lockheed  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  an  $850-mllllon 
arms  contract.  (Khashoggi  said  this  sort  of 
business  was  "forced"  on  him  by  American 
companies  avid  to  tap  into  the  vast  Saudi 
Arabian  market.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  controls  was  the  American  govern- 
ment instituting  to  make  sure  that  more 
banks  would  not  be  taken  over  by  Arabs? 
None:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  goverrunent 
behind  the  scenes  has  encouraged  even 
greater  Arab  investment,  which  is  In  turn 
aided  by  help  from  the  American  business 
establishment— in  the  E>etroit  bank  deal, 
the  John  Connally  law  firm  handled  the 
legal  end,  which  in  turn  brought  forth  into 
play  a  wide  range  of  establishment-connect- 
ed contacts  who  also  helped.  For  much  the 
same  reason,  there  was  not  a  flicker  of  in- 
terest from  the  government  when  the 
Saudis  bought  a  37.6-percent  share  of  a 
Houston  industrial  contractor,  nor  was 
there  any  interest  when  the  Kuwaitis 
bought  16  percent  of  Reynolds  Securities, 
Inc.  (the  Arabs'  first  big  move  into  Wall 
Street),  or  when  the  Kuwaitis  also  bought 
the  3.S00-acre  Klawah  Island  resort  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina.  Indeed,  in  that 
case,  the  authorities  fell  all  over  themselves 
trying  to  convince  the  Kuwaitis  to  buy  in: 
overriding  the  protests  of  Jewish  groups 
that  the  Arabs  were  "trying  to  buy  Amer- 
ica," the  state  of  South  Carolina  tried  to 
convince  Kuwait  to  build  a  refinery  in  the 
state  and  attempted  to  create  a  whole  series 
of  Joint  Kuwait-South  Carolina  industrial 
projects.  (It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
then-governor  of  South  Carolina,  John 
West,  was  later  appointed  ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  another  even  more  ominous  de- 
velopment: the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation has  begun  to  Invest  In  American  cor- 
porations. The  Investments,  carried  out  In 
the  greatest  secrecy  and  currently  on  a  low 
scale,  are  part  of  a  $100-mllllon  PLO  Invest- 
ment venture  that  seeks  to  raise  funds  for 
the  organization  and  sever  the  lifeline  now 
extended  primarily  by  Saudi  Arabia  (the 
Saudis  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  $70  mil- 
lion given  each  year  by  the  Arab  nations  to 
the  PliO).  The  PLO  portfolio  Includes  In- 
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vestment  property  In  the  Middle  East— In- 
cluding hotels,  shipyards,  and  oil  tankers— 
and  Is  now  being  dlverslfled  Into  blue-chip 
corporations,  especially  American  ones  that 
have  extensive  Middle  East  dealings.  The  In- 
vestments are  made  through  Intricate  ar- 
rangements to  conceal  their  origin,  much  of 
them  through  the  Arab  Bank  Limited. 
Based  in  Jordan,  the  bank  has  assets  of  $4 
billion  and  ties  with  the  banking  community 
In  nineteen  countries.  Including  the  United 
SUtes. 

There  is  no  pending  government  investiga- 
tion of  what  obviously  are  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  PLO  Investments  In  American 
corporations.  For  that  matter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  congressional  subcommit- 
tees, there  are  no  Investigations  at  all  into 
the  overall  question  of  how  much  of  Amer- 
ica Is  being  bought.  Indeed,  there  Is  not 
even  a  good  monitoring  system  to  determine 
Just  how  much  foreign  money  Is  coming  Into 
this  country— recently,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment admitted  that  Its  compilation  of 
total  foreign  Investments  In  this  country 
was  collected  from  newspaper  clippings, 
meaning  that  the  government  really  hasn't 
the  foggiest  notion. 

Not  that  the  Commerce  Department— and 
the  rest  of  the  federal  government— is  losing 
much  sleep  over  the  problem.  Plainly,  there 
continues  to  be  a  policy  of  covert  encourage- 
ment for  the  foreign  Investments,  on  the  du- 
bious grounds  that  the  American  economy 
needs  the  stimulus  of  outside  Investment. 
Besides,  as  the  Commerce  Department 
never  tires  of  arguing,  foreign  investors  are 
prohibited  from  Investing  In  cerUln  "sensi- 
tive"  American  businesses,  Including  the 
aerospace  and  defense  Industries.  But  that 
assumes  the  American  goverrunent  has  a 
good  Idea  of  Just  where  the  foreign  money  is 
going;  the  evidence  Is  persuasive  that  It  does 
not.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  53  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  who  comprise  the 
freshman  GOP  class  of  this  Congress 
signed  and  sent  you  a  letter  urging 
more  prompt  consideration  of  the 
budget. 

There  is  general  consensus  that  un- 
certainty about  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  is  a  primary  force  behind 
today's  high  interest  rates.  There  also 
is  general  consensus  that  interest  rates 
are  still  too  high  to  spur  business  ac- 
tivity and  thus  high  employment. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  feel  that 
concern  for  our  lack  of  action  on  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  cannot  be 
found  beyond  these  Chambers,  they 
are  badly  mistaken.  The  millions  of 
Americans  now  suffering  from  high  in- 
terest rates  and  the  unemployment  it 
helps  cause  want  action  by  this  Con- 
gress now.  Not  make-work,  dead-end 
Government  jobs,  but  real  jobs  that 
come  only  from  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  editorials  from  two  of 
northern  Indiana's  leading  daily  news- 
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papers.  The  communities  in  which 
these  newspapers  are  located  are 
among  the  most  economically  hard  hit 
in  the  Nation,  sporting  unemployment 
rates  around  14  percent.  They  not 
only  represent  the  concerns  of  Hoo- 
siers  from  my  congressionad  district, 
but  I  feel  the  views  of  millions  of 
other  Americans  also  badly  affected 
by  the  twin  maladies  of  high  interest 
rates  and  double-digit  unemployment. 
(Prom  the  Goshen  News.  Mar.  20,  19821 
Get  to  Work 

Congressman  John  Hller  is  giving  himself 
and  other  members  of  Congress  a  spanking 
In  this  week's  report  from  Washington.  He 
criticizes  Congress  for  not  getting  to  work 
on  the  budget!  We  think  Hller  Is  right.  Ap- 
parently Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  thinks  so  too.  and  right  now 
Volcker  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  men  in 
Washington. 

Volcker  told  some  congressmen  this  week 
that  "nothing  is  more  urgent  in  these 
coming  weeks  than  for  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  reach  a  consensus  of  how  to 
deal  with  that  budget  problem. 

"Nothing  would  be  more  effective  for  in- 
suring an  early  recovery."  And  Volcker  went 
on  to  express  concern  about  the  very  large 
budget  deficits  the  government  projects  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  He  said  the  resulting 
high  Interest  rates  will  not  come  down  for 
the  short  term  unless  lenders  see  credible 
progress  on  narrowing  the  red-Ink  gap. 

Hller  Isn't  too  happy  about  the  slow  pace 
of  government.  Most  newly  elected  govern- 
ment officials  have  problenu  coping  with 
the  slow  and  usually  Ineffective  way  our 
government  deals  with  problems.  On  Friday 
Hller  announced  that  he  and  38  other  fresh- 
man Republican  congressmen  Introduced 
legislation  to  cancel  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves'  Easter  recess  In  April,  spending 
the  time  instead  on  the  budget.  That  sounds 
like  a  fine  Idea  but  veteran  members  of  Con- 
gress aren't  likely  to  go  along  with  this  pro- 
posal. 

Hller  says.  "As  of  March  17,  75  days  have 
already  passed  In  1982.  Yet  Congress  has 
met  in  session  less  than  25  times  and  consid- 
ered but  a  handful  of  Issues,  none  of  which 
deal  with  the  budget.  Interest  rates  or  curb- 
ing federal  spending.  Some  of  the  Issues  we 
have  voted  on  this  year  Include  the  PoUto 
Crop  Research  and  Production  Act.  "Af- 
ghanistan Day'  and  providing  a  special  gold 
medal  to  Queen  Beatrix  of  The  Nether- 
lands." 

It  might  be  fair  to  say  that  President 
Reagan  threw  Congress  a  curve  with  such  a 
big  budget  deficit  and  then  a  warning  that 
he  wouldn't  compromise.  But  there  has 
been  many  hints  of  compromise  by  Reagan 
and  his  aides.  Reagan  even  suggested  that 
his  foes  come  up  with  their  own  proposal  if 
they  had  a  better  budget  Idea. 

At  last  count,  there  were  some  five  or  six 
"plans "  for  the  1983  fiscal  year  budget,  in- 
cluding the  White  House  budget  submitted 
Feb.  8.  Economists  are  concerned  that  a 
budget  Impasse  might  cause  more  problems 
for  the  economy. 

We  have  had  enough  political  oratory  on 
the  budget.  Uxes.  federal  spending,  etc.  It's 
time  for  action.  The  Republican  leadership 
has  duly  informed  the  president  that  he 
won't  have  everything  his  own  way  on  this 
issue,  and  we  trust  the  president  will  Indeed 
compromise.  Some  reduction  in  defense 
spending  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  much 
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headway  in  cutting  the  budget  deficit,  and 
the  president  isn't  keen  on  cutting  military 
spending. 

The  problem,  of  course,  that  causes  most 
of  the  delays  Hiler  talks  about  is  that  our 
members  of  Congress  put  politics  ahead  of 
statemanship.  A  good  example  that  should 
be  deplored  is  a  recent  statement  by  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  that  there  was  no 
chance  in  the  world  for  Social  Security  revi- 
sions unless  the  president  first  proposed 
them.  "The  onus."  said  O'Neill,  "is  not 
going  to  be  on  the  Democrats. " 

O'Neill  also  has  been  making  all  sorts  of 
statements  about  the  Reagan  budget  defi- 
cits. But  O'Neill  has  been  the  man  in  power 
in  the  House  that  has  approved  big  budget. 
deflclU  for  years,  long  before  Reagan  ar- 
rived on  the  scene. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  must  be  some 
reduction  In  entitlement  increases  in  this 
nation.  And  four  House  Democrats  recently 
had  the  courage  to  propose  such  changes 
that  would  give  recipients  75  percent  of 
their  cost-of-living  Increases  savings  billions 
of  dollars.  Good  for  them.  "Wonder  what 
O'Neill  thinks  of  those  DemocraU?  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  reluctant  to  make 
concrete  proposals  because  he  draws  so 
much  flak  from  the  Democrats  each  time  he 
brings  up  the  subject.  But  he  better  endorse 
entitlement  changes  too.  Both  parties 
should  share  the  blast  that  will  come  from 
senior  citizens. 

The  time  has  come  for  some  soul  search- 
ing by  the  president  and  the  members  of 
Congress.  The  American  people  elected 
them  to  serve  and  to  operate  our  govern- 
ment to  the  best  of  their  ability,  not  play 
politics  and  try  to  save  their  own  Jobs. 
Americans  deserve  some  action  In  the  halls 
of  Washington.  D.C.  All  our  political  leaders 
must  be  willing  to  compromise  If  a  reasona- 
ble budget  is  adopted.  Americans  are  ready 
and  waiting. 

[Prom  the  Elkhart  Truth,  Mar.  22,  19821 
Hiding  im  thx  Daisies 

We  try.  each  week  Congress  is  in  session, 
to  tell  readers  how  their  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives vote  on  Important  bills,  under  the 
heading  "Congress  on  Record."  Last  week 
we  skipped  it.  because  we  couldn't  find  any- 
thing significant  that  Congress  had  done. 

The  Senate  spent  its  time  debating  the 
fate  of  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  but  never  got 
on  record,  as  Williams  resigned.  Highlights 
in  the  House  were  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  Afghanistan  Day  and  a  change  in 
the  rules  for  the  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board. 

Meanwhile  the  financial  markets  hang  in 
suspense  over  what  Congress  will  do  about 
the  1983  budget.  Interest  rates  are  staying 
higher  than  they  should,  considering  the 
drop  in  Inflation,  because  investors  don't 
know  what  may  happen  next.  Will  taxes  be 
raised?  Will  spending  go  up?  What  about 
the  deficit? 

Congressional  leaders  spend  their  time 
blowing  hot  air  Into  trial  balloons,  and 
watching  them  deflate.  As  time  passes,  the 
stronger  the  chances  that  the  1983  budget 
will  sink  Into  stalemate.  With  uncertainty 
holding  back  the  economy.  House  amd 
Senate  leaders  refuse  to  set  a  direction. 

What  are  the  other  congressmen  doing 
meanwhile?  Well,  we've  received  a  letter 
from  Rep.  Don  Clausen.  Rep.  Clausen  is  a 
conservative  Republican  from  California 
with  long  tenure  in  the  House— someone 
who  might  be  expected  to  have  given  some 
thought  to  how  the  country  is  doing  In  the 
second    year    of    the    administration    of    a 
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fellow  California  conservative,  and  where  it 
should  be  heading  from  here. 

But  Rep.  Clausen  has  daisies  on  his  mind. 
He  writes  seeking  support  for  a  bill  he  has 
introduced  to  establish  the  Luther  Burbank 
Shasta  Daisy  as  the  national  flower. 
Though  his  passion  for  daisies  can't  com- 
pare with  the  eloquence  Sen.  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen  used  to  expend  on  marigolds,  that  is  not 
the  reason  we  won't  support  hts  bill. 

What's  worrying  us  is,  if  he  and  his  fellow 
congressmen  don't  get  on  with  matters  of 
more  consequence  than  daisies  and  pota- 
toes, the  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  prolonged,  and  so  will  high  inter- 
est and  high  unemployment. 

Rep.  John  Hllers  reaction  to  this  procras- 
tinating is  to  call  for  keeping  Congress  in 
session  over  Easter.  That's  a  good  idea,  if 
there's  some  prospect  of  getting  action  jjn 
the  budget. 

Maybe  Hiler  and  the  other  Republican 
freshmen  can  shame  the  leadership  to  get 
moving.  On  the  other  hand,  Washington  is 
pleasanter  than  many  parts  of  the  country 
at  Eastertlme.  If  the  lawmakers  stay  for  the 
golf  and  flowers,  that's  no  help  to  the  rest 
of  us.  Better  than  that  would  be  for  them  to 
come  home  to  the  districts  and  hear  what 
people  have  on  their  minds.  It  isn't  daisies.* 
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CASSIE  L.  JACOB.  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA  CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  America  contest.  This  year 
more  than  250,000  secondary  school 
students  participated  in  this  exempla- 
ry contest  under  the  theme.  "Building 
America  Together,"  The  statements  of 
the  students  in  this  contest  serve  as 
testimony  to  the  value  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  place  in  our  democracy  and 
in  our  country's  ideals. 

I  am  extremely  proud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  winning  speech  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  was  delivered  by 
Miss  Cassie  Lynn  Jacob,  a  constituent 
from  Clarksdale,  Miss.  Cassie  is  a  15- 
year-old  sophmore  at  Clarksdale  High 
School  where  she  has  exhibited  an 
outstanding  record  and  been  the  recip- 
ient of  many  awards  of  excellence. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  submit  Cassie's  inspirational  speech 
to  the  Record. 

VFW  Voici  OP  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program  Winner,  Cassie  L.  Jacob 

The  rising  sun  sparkles  on  the  golden 
wheat  in  the  field  as  a  farmer  in  faded  over- 
alls surveys  his  crop.  In  the  brisk  morning 
air  a  fisherman  drags  his  nets  aboard  his 
little  boat  while  the  fog  rolls  around  him.  In 
the  hill  country  of  West  Virginia  a  coal 
miner  walks  uphill  to  begin  his  day's  labor 
with  his  lunch  pail  clanking  against  his  leg. 

This  is  America— the  pride  of  the  common 
man  as  he  performs  his  tasks,  the  laugh  of  a 
child  as  he  plays  in  the  autumn  leaves,  and 
the  faith  of  the  soldier  In  the  goodness  of 
that   cause    for   which    he   fights   and    for 


which  his  forefathers  fought.  What  is  that 
cause?  It  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  nation 
was  founded,  it  is  the  force  which  holds  it 
together  through  all  its  trials,  it  is  freedom. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  men 
great  and  small  have  contributed  to  the 
building  of  our  America.  George  Washing- 
ton. Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln- 
all  of  our  great  leaders  have  strived  to  unite 
us,  to  free  us,  to  teach  us,  and  to  defend  us. 

We  are  the  body  of  America— those  who 
follow  faithfully  rather  than  lead,  those 
who  "do  the  dirty  work"  rather  than  wear 
the  white  gloves.  Without  the  common  man 
there  would  be  no  leaders  and  no  America. 
It  Is  the  common  man  with  his  diverse  back- 
ground, his  unshakeable  faith  in  his  God, 
and  his  willingness  to  risk  even  what  he 
holds  most  dear  who  has  built  America.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  stuff  of  which  America  is 
built— the  two-by-fours,  the  bricks,  the 
mortar. 

America's  205  years  have  been  filled  with 
growth  and  change.  Her  floors  have  rocked 
with  the  blasts  of  war:  her  timbers  have 
creaked  with  the  pains  of  growing  up.  Still 
she  survives,  because  her  builders  have  pa- 
tiently laid  the  foundation  of  Joy  and 
sorrow,  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  They  have 
learned  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right:  they 
have  come  to  rely  on  themselves  for 
strength.  Most  of  all.  they  have  learned  to 
come  together  and  face  challenges  as  one. 
They  know  the  value  of  education,  and  they 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  gifts  their 
nation  has  given  them. 

Many  Americans  today  are  frightened: 
they  fear  that  the  roof  over  their  heads  is 
about  to  fall  in.  Russia  threatens  our  securi- 
ty with  nuclear  weapons:  the  Middle  East 
threatens  our  lifestyles  with  ever-rising  oil 
prices:  we  threaten  ourselves  with  our  prej- 
udices, our  selfishness,  and  our  indifference. 
Some  of  the  builders  are  lying  down  on  the 
job.  Others  are  concerned  only  with  person- 
al gain.  America's  foundations  are  set  deep 
in  the  rich  soil  of  her  ideals,  though:  as  long 
as  she  believes  in  herself  and  her  abilities, 
the  Job  will  go  on. 

We  truly  are  building  America  together. 
E^ach  day  brings  us  closer  to  the  attainment 
of  our  goals,  and  each  question  answered 
presents  new  challenges  to  explore.  America 
is  a  nation  of  thinkers,  workers,  dreamers, 
and  teachers— and  together  we  can  create  a 
better  life  for  all.* 


SPACE  WAR-THERE  IS  STILL 
TIME  TO  PREVENT  IT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1982 

m  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  a  deluge  of  articles  about  space 
weapons  and  the  threat  of  U.S.S.R. 
military  superiority  in  space.  Most 
Members  know  that  these  articles  are 
highly  speculative,  and  that  there  is  at 
least  as  much  concern  in  the  Soviet 
Union  about  U.S.  intentions  in  outer 
space  as  there  is  in  the  United  States 
concerning  Soviet  intentions. 

As  with  most  new  weapons  systems 
or  forms  of  warfare,  one  cannot  be 
sure  of  how  it  would  develop.  We  can 
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be  sure  that  the  concept  of  superiority 
is  transient,  and  almost  certain  to 
become  outdated.  We  can  also  be  sure 
that  attempts  to  develop  military  su- 
periority in  space  will  be  extremely 
costly,  and  may  be  the  ultimate  arms 
race. 

All  is  not  hopeless,  however.  Space  is 
already  well  developed  for  peaceful 
uses.  Even  the  military  and  intelli- 
gence uses  of  space  are  generally 
peaceful  and  benign.  But  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  major  weaponiza- 
tion  of  space— and  an  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  arms  race  in  space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  opportunities 
to  prevent  this  development.  This 
June,  there  will  be  the  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  at  the  United 
Nations.  On  the  agenda  will  be  the 
concept  of  an  international  peacekeep- 
ing satellite,  and  other  related  propos- 
als for  verifying  arms  control.  The 
United  States  should  embrace  this  op- 
portunity and  support  initiatives  to 
limit  and  reverse  the  arms  race,  both 
on  the  Earth  and  in  the  space  around 
it. 

Another  opportunity  will  arise  at 
the  Second  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  and  Exploration 
of  Outer  Space  (Unispace  1982)  to  be 
held  this  August.  We  should  use  this 
opportunity  as  well  to  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  outer  space  treaty  and 
the  ABM  treaty  provisions  which  re- 
strict the  military  uses  of  outer  space. 
And  we  should  go  further  in  pressing 
for  an  effective  antisatellite  warfare 
treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  in  the  weeks  to  come.  At 
this  time.  I  wish  ,to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Trudy  Bell  from 
Space  World,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Space  Institute.  I  commend 
this  article  on  the  need  for  policies  to 
avoid  space  war  to  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Space  World.  March  1982] 

The  New  Generation  op  Space  Weapons: 

High  Time  for  Policy 

(By  Trudy  E.  Bell) 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  possibility  of 
war  in  space  and  accounts  of  space  weapons 
have  received  wide  public  attention.  Calling 
space  "the  new  high  ground"  of  modem 
warfare,  numerous  articles  in  publications 
ranging  from  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology to  general  interest  magazines  have 
depicted  guided  warhetuls  homing  in  on  un- 
friendly satellites  while  laser  battle  stations 
in  orbit  wield  laser  or  particle-beam  "death 
rays"  at  the  speed  of  light  to  destroy  ballis- 
tic missiles  rising  off  the  earth— all  of  it 
often  likened  to  Buck  Rogers  or  Star  Wars 
coming  true. 

A  somewhat  smaller  number  of  articles  of 
more  sober  tone,  such  as  those  by  Kosta 
Tslpis  in  Scientific  American,  have  argued 
to  the  contrary:  that  directed  energy  weap- 
ons such  as  lasers  and  particle  beams  have 
inherent  technical  limitations  that  would 
prevent  them  from  being  built  on  the  scale 
required,  or  even  if  technically  feasible  they 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive,  and  that 
In  any  case  they  would  be  vulnerable  to  cer- 
tain relatively  straightforward  countermeas- 
ures. 
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The  confusion  over  the  actual  state  of  af- 
fairs is  not  limited  to  the  press:  not  even 
any  two  government  studies  can  agree  on 
the  level  of  technology  or  the  requirement 
for  national  strategy  and  policy.  Quoting 
White  House  officials.  Clarence  A.  Robin- 
son. Jr..  recently  wrote  in  Aviation  Week: 
"Basing  defense  weapons  in  space,  especial- 
ly beam  weapons,  is  a  continuing  topic  of 
controversy  polarizing  Pentagon  and  service 
officials,  physicists  and  engineers  as  per- 
haps no  subject  since  the  emergence  of  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  as  nuclear  superpowers. " 

The  controversy  is  fuelled  by  apprehen- 
sion over  the  intelligence  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
already  has  tested  killer  satellites  in  orbit  18 
times  with  11  successes,  and  has  an  oper- 
ational antisatellite  capability,  making  U.S. 
spacecraft  in  low  earh  orbit  vulnerable  to 
attack.  According  to  Robert  Possum,  former 
director  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA).  whoever  con- 
trols space  win  be  able  to  direct  the  shape  of 
events  on  earth — even  who  has  access  to 
space. 

The  arguments  in  Washington,  D.C.  are 
no  longer  centering  on  whether  or  not  space 
weapons  are  feasible,  but  whether  or  not 
compared  to  other  weapons  they  are  eco- 
nomical. Remarked  one  observer:  "Is  it  cost- 
effective  to  put  up  a  one-billlon-doUar  'zap- 
sat'  when  an  enemy  can  knock  it  down  with 
a  hundred-million-dollar  homing  missile?  " 

But  even  the  cost-effectiveness  arguments 
miss  (Indeed,  often  obscure)  the  central 
question  now  facing  the  U.S.— a  question  of 
policy:  what  will  the  U.S.  do  in  space  over 
the  next  10  years?  Will  the  U.S.  commit 
itself  to  an  all  out  "technological  end  run"? 
or  will  it  limit  its  use  of  space  to  an  off- 
world  watching  and  listening  post? 

The  U.S.  currently  has  no  articulated 
space  policy— according  to  Dave  Doollng 
writing  in  Astronautics  and  Aeronautics,  not 
even  one  so  rudimentary  as  to  legally  define 
where  space  begins  and  territorial  airspace 
ends.  Ironically,  even  though  questions  on 
space  policy  obviously  touch  on  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
civilian  applications,  it  seems  now  that  their 
answers  will  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  two  test  launches  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle this  year  have  demonstrated  that  it  Is 
Indeed  possible  to  build  a  reusable  space  ve- 
hicle. Two  more  test  launches  are  scheduled 
for  1982  before  the  Space  Shuttle  becomes 
commercially  operational— and  therein  lies 
the  rub.  NASA  does  not  have  the  mandate 
(or.  indeed,  the  airline  mentality)  to  run  an 
operational  shuttle  system.  The  question 
lying  ahead  is:  now  that  we  have  Space 
Shuttle  technology,  will  the  U.S.  commit  to 
building  a  larger  fleet  than  the  nominal 
four  already  planned?  Will  the  DoD  contin- 
ue to  "charter "  needed  flights  from  NASA 
or  win  it  build  up  its  own  dedicated  fleet  of 
Shuttles  ...  or  take  over  the  entire  oper- 
ation of  the  Shuttle? 

The  principal  policy  question  is  a  question 
of  scale.  If  the  DoD  wants  to  maintain  its 
current  relatively  modest  commitment  to 
space— with  communications,  weather  and 
reconnaissance  satellites  simply  supple- 
menting the  main  military  activities  on 
land,  sea  and  air— then  expendable  boosters 
are  cheaper  than  the  Shuttle.  But  If  the 
DoD  intends  to  commit  to  active  control  of 
the  space  "high  ground,"  such  as  building 
laser  battle  stations  in  orbit,  it  will  need  the 
capacious  cargo  bay  and  lifting  power  of  the 
shuttle  to  boost  the  materials  into  orbit, 
and  the  remote  manipulator  arm  to  assem- 
ble them  there. 
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Large-scale  commitment  would  require  a 
second  policy  decision:  whether  or  not  to 
create  a  new  operation  branch  of  the  armed 
services  for  space  warfare.  Why?  Currently 
the  DoD  is  no  better  equipped  than  NASA 
to  run  an  operational  space  system.  DoD's 
space  operations  are  currently  run  out  of 
the  Space  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command— a  research  and  development 
wing.  All  other  operational  military  systems 
have  their  specific  command:  Strategic  Air 
Command,  Tactical  Air  Command,  and  the 
like.  If  the  DoD  makes  a  policy  decision  to 
commit  to  a  larger  role  in  space,  it  would 
probably  create  a  Space  Command. 

Such  an  operation  space  command  would 
need  its  own  basic  policy  defining  Its  pur- 
pose and  roles:  would  it  be  strategic,  tacti- 
cal, or  both?  So  far  most  of  the  uses  for 
space-based  weapons  discussed  in  the  popu- 
lar press  have  centered  on  their  strategic 
(i.e.,  most  dramatic)  uses,  such  as  ballistic 
missile  defense.  But  laser  weapons  (for  ex- 
ample) would  also  be  potent  tactical  de- 
fenses—indeed, their  tactical  uses  are  prob- 
ably simpler  and  could  be  operational 
within  the  1980's. 

As  tactical  weapons  lasers  could  stand  as 
space  "sentries,"  guarding  our  assets  al- 
ready in  space.  The  survivability  of  our  sat- 
ellites Is  of  grave  concern,  and  measures  are 
already  being  taken  to  harden  their  surfaces 
to  make  them  more  resistant  to  lasers,  or 
making  their  sensors  less  susceptible  to 
being  blinded:  other  suggestions  include  in- 
stalling special  radiators  to  reduce  their  in- 
frared signature  to  infrared-homing  A-sat 
missiles,  and  perhaps  even  using  Stealth 
technology  to  hide  them  from  radar-seeking 
missiles. 

Another  tactical  use  would  be  anti-aircraft 
defense.  Lasers  could  effectively  shoot  down 
targets  flying  above  20.000  feet— such  as 
high-altltude  bombers  and  fighters.  But 
such  a  tactical  use  would  also  deny  the 
high-altitude  cruise  regime  to  our  own 
bombers  and  fighters— threatening  such 
programs  as  the  B-1  bomber.  Bombers 
would  be  forced  to  fly  In  the  thicker  air  at 
lower  altitude,  costing  more  in  fuel,  limiting 
their  range,  and  reducing  their  payload  ca- 
pacity. In  short,  if  one  of  the  purposes  of 
deploying  tactical  space  weaponry  were  to 
render  aircraft  more  vulnerable,  the  DoD's 
decisions  about  space  could  transform  the 
face  of  air  warfare,  tipping  the  balance  In 
favor  of  space  and  upsetting  some  35  years 
of  custom  and  vested  Interest  in  the  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  defense  contractors. 

The  whole  history  of  past  conflicts— par- 
ticularly bitter  lessons  such  as  Vietnam- 
has  shown  that  the  course  of  an  interna- 
tional engagement  is  determined  not  by 
weapons  alone,  but  by  an  interaction  of 
technology,  tactics  and  policy.  Technologi- 
cal capability  and  economics  obviously  influ- 
ence policy— but  the  reverse  is  equally  true. 
Danger  lies  in  obscuring  policy  questions  by 
technical  and  economic  arguments.  One 
must  even  question  whether  some  negative 
technical  arguments,  such  as  those  ad- 
vanced by  Kosta  Tsipis,  are  selectively  In- 
voked to  try  to  prevent  •thinking  the  un- 
thinkable "—a  laudable  aim,  but  one  that 
works  only  when  all  parties  concerned  feel 
the  same  end  is  unthinkable.  Something, 
such  as  space  warfare,  that  is  truly  unthink- 
able but  technically  possible  should  be  pre- 
vented by  hardnosed  negotiation  and  verifi- 
cation of  treaties— not  cloaked  in  silence  in 
the  hope  that  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
its  existence  it  will  go  away. 
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We  can  no  longer  afford  to  commit  the  sin 
of  omission  of  assuming  that  an  absence  of 
policy  is  de  facto  a  policy  of  absence. 


PROMISCUOUS  TRADE  BINGE: 
CAN  BALDRIGE  END  IT? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PKNRSYLVANIA 
tM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

V^ednesday,  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
result  of  free  trade  as  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  United  States  is  not 
unlike  the  result  of  free  group  love- 
when  the  transactions  are  over,  we 
know  we  have  been  had,  but  we  are 
not  sure  by  whom,  or  how  badly. 

Furthermore,  the  benefit  is  only 
transitory,  our  partners  are  not  always 
considerate  and  the  consequences  can 
be  far-reaching. 

And  they  do  not  respect  us  in  the 
next  quarter,  either. 

Only  in  matters  of  trade  do  I  speak 
from  experience,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  in 
trade  I  speak  from  the  experience  of  a 
political  lifetime. 

In  trade,  we  have  given  promiscuous 
and  careless  access  to  the  biggest, 
richest  market  in  the  world;  and  we 
have  asked  little  and  received  virtually 
nothing  in  return. 

My  remarks  are  couched  In  the  past 
tense,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  hope  we 
are  beginning  to  think  atxjut  forging  a 
new  attitude  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
trading  partners. 

In  his  recent  public  remarks.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
has  been  outspoken  In  proposing  new 
bylaws  for  our  no-longer-happy 
menage-a-trade. 

Mr.  Baldrige  is  very  close  to  explain- 
ing trade  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese  in  the  terms  used  almost  two 
decades  ago  by  a  clear-thinking  British 
official,  R.  A.  Butler,  when  he  said: 

It  takes  two  to  make  love  and  two  part- 
ners to  make  trade  agreements  work.  Unre- 
quited trade  .  .  .  pays  no  better  than  unre- 
quited love. 

And  this  is  an  attitude  I  endorse. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  that 
Secretary  Baldridge  does— I  think  he 
is  too  hesitant  to  discuss  the  proven 
character  modifiers  like  quotas— he  is 
nevertheless  the  highest  U.S.  official 
in  a  long  time  to  persistently  point  to 
the  harm  that  careless  trade  is  doing 
to  workers  and  to  the  Nation;  and  to 
suggest  that  our  partners'  use  of  subsi- 
dies and  sales  below  cost  and  market 
protection  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 

He  also  recognizes  that  the  difficulty 
with  Japan  is  far  deeper  than  the  fail- 
ure of  Americans  to  learn  to  speak 
Japanese,  which  the  habitual  practi- 
tioners of  careless  trade  say  is  a  big 
reason  we  cannot  sell  there. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Baldridge  says,  he  is  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  the  right  syllables  In  trying 
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to  teach  our  partners  to  pronounce 
rec-i-proc-i-ty  in  English,  and  to  under- 
stand it. 

The  mind's  eye  can  almost  see  him 
standing  at  a  lectum  at  the  front  of  a 
class  in  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  in  Tokyo  saying, 
"All  together  now:  R-e-c-i-p-r-o-c-i-t-y; 
rec-i-proc-1-ty,  a  mutual  exchange  of 
privileges." 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  said  in 
Pittsburgh  last  week  that  he  does  not 
want  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
would  stop  the  current  steel  dumping 
and  subsidy  cases,  and  that  existing 
trade  laws  will  be  enforced  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

Compared  to  U.S.  trade  policy  of  the 
past,  this  is  bold,  and  as  a  16th  centu- 
ry Italian  writer  advised: 

Boldness  is  good  In  all  things,  and  nothing 
which  is  done  well  is  done  doubtfully  and 
fearfully. 

Doubt  and  fear  and  meekness  have 
been  problems  in  regard  to  trade. 

Therefore.  I  worry  that  the  emerg- 
ing attitude  may  not  be  bold  enough. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  more  official 
discussion  of  the  proven  character 
m.odlfiers:  quotas  and  import  surcharg- 
es to  offset  subsidies.  The  former  have 
given  pressed  industries  time  to  recov- 
er from  subsidized  and  targeted  at- 
tacks in  the  past,  and  the  latter  can 
balance  unfairly  gained  advantage 
that  has  become  Institutionalized. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baldridge  and 
those  in  the  Goverrunent  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  war  being  waged 
on  the  United  States  are  showing  the 
right  Instincts. 

And  Congress  should  do  all  it  can, 
including  passage  of  a  reciprocity  law, 
to  encourage  and  help  them  in  this 
effort  to  raise  up  and  restore  to  virtue 
a  pathetic  example  of  the  excesses  of 
careless  trade.* 
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The  Knights  of  Columbus  is  an 
international  organization  of  Roman 
Catholic  men  founded  by  Father  Mi- 
chael McGivney  in  1882  to  supply  in- 
surance benefits  to  Catholic  families. 
Today,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  frater- 
nal organizations  helping  the  handi- 
capped and  needy  and  sponsoring  reli- 
gious, welfare,  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  salute  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  on  this  anniversary  of  their 
100th  year.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Ronaghan,  Grand  Knight 
of  the  Farmingdale  Council  No.  2204, 
for  informing  me  of  this  special  occa- 
sion. I  am  confident  that  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Farmingdale 
Council  will  continue  to  maintain  this 
very  fine  tradition  of  conununity  serv- 
ice and  humanitarian  activity.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29,  1982  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus will  be  celebrating  their  100th  an- 
niversary. The  members  of  this  excel- 
lent organization  should  be  very  proud 
of  their  exceptional  heritage  and  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  the 
church  and  the  community. 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  frequent 
contact  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  their  very  worthwhile  projects.  I 
consider  myself  privileged  to  live  in  a 
community  served  by  such  a  dedicated 
and  committed  organization.  Their 
leadership  and  devotion  to  their  fellow 
man  have  been  an  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  us  all. 


FORMER  REPUBUCAN  VICE- 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 
WILLIAM  E.  MILLER  LOOKS  AT 
THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  I«EW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  remarks  made  recently  by 
William  E.  Miller,  the  1964  Republican 
Vice-Presidential  candidate,  in  an 
interview  reported  in  the  Lockport 
Union  Sun  and  Journal.  Mr.  Miller 
echoes  the  words  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  warned  this  Nation  of  the 
rise  of  a  military-industrial  complex 
which  could  dominate  defense  policy 
despite  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
civilian  rule  of  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Miller  voices 
his  concern  that  "  *  •  there  is  too 
much  fraud,  cronyism,  and  waste  in 

the  military-industrial  complex 

Mr.  Miller  offers  the  B-1  bomber,  a 
weapons  system  that  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed,  as  an  example  of  how 
weapons  systems  often  acquire  a 
raison  d'etre  which  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  our  Nation's  legitimate  defense 
needs.  Improvements  in  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, and  the  anticipated  deploy- 
ment of  the  Stealth  bomber  make  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1  a  highly  suspect 
undertaking  at  best.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion for  the  B-1  in  its  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  continue  to 
debate  the  budget  in  the  hope  that 
the  President  will  cease  his  stand-firm 
rhetoric  and  enter  into  a  constructive 
dialog  with  us  to  reduce  the  projected 
deficit  and  restore  balance  to  our  Na- 
tion's   spending    priorities,    I    believe 
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that  all  of  our  colleagues  will  benefit 
from  Mr.  Miller's  counsel.  I  am  includ- 
ing at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  ar- 
ticle reporting  Mr.  Miller's  remarks, 
and  an  accompanying  editorial  In 
which  the  Lockport  Union  Sun  and 
Journal  endorses  Mr.  Miller's  conclu- 
sion that  the  proposed  $240  billion  de- 
fense budget  can  be  trimmed  without 
weakening  our  Nation's  defense  capa- 
bility. 

[Prom  the  Lockport  Union  Sun  and 
Journal.  Mar.  4.  19821 
Miller  Blasts  Huge  Defense  Budget;  Says 
It  Can  Be  Cut 
(By  Kinsey  Berlin) 
Many   areas  in  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed defense  budget  could  be  cut  without 
endangering  our  country,  says  former  Re- 
publican vice  presidential  candidate  William 
E.  Miller,  a  Lockportian.  who,  though  re- 
tired from  the  political  arena,  doesn't  miss  a 
stitch  when  it  comes  to  following  national 
politics. 

Miller,  a  longtime  congressman  from  this 
district,  who  ran  on  the  ticket  with  Barry 
Goldwater  in  the  1964  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  race,  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
"There  must  be  many  areas  in  that  defense 
budget  that  could  be  cut  without  seriously 
damaging  our  military  program." 

Miller,  trim  and  fit  at  67.  offered  strong 
approval  of  most  of  President  Reagan's  ef- 
forts to  get  the  faltering  United  States  econ- 
omy back  on  its  feet.  "I  think  he's  done  ex- 
tremely well."  Miller  said  of  Reagan,  when 
asked  to  evaluate  his  overall  performance. 

But  the  veteran  politician  and  staunch 
Republican  does  not  feel  the  same  way 
about  Reagan's  proposed  defense  budget. 
He  said  that  is  the  one  thing  that  worries 
him  about  the  president's  policies.  Although 
Miller  feels  a  strong  national  defense  is  im- 
perative, he  Is  afraid  the  military.  Industrial 
c  joplex  is  not  being  monitored  carefully 
enough. 

He  acknowledged  that  this  has  been  an 
ongoing  concern,  and  was  brought  to  the 
country's  attention  by  former  President  El- 
senhower, himself  a  general,  when  he  was 
leaving  office. 

"I  fear  there  Is  too  much  fraud,  cronyism 
and  waste  in  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex." Miller  said.  "Elsenhower  warned  us 
against  It  a  long  time  ago. " 

Military  contractors.  Miller  explained,  can 
become  "entrenched."  once  hired  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  Fraud,  waste  and  dupli- 
cation in  other  federally-run  programs,  are 
"nothing  compared  to  what  there  Is  In  the 
military."  Miller  commented. 

He  explained  the  problem.  Generals  who 
retire,  he  said,  are  often  in  demand  for  posi- 
tions with  defense  contractors.  Since 
they've  worked  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, they  have  what  Miller  termed  "en- 
trees" into  the  Inner  circles,  and  are  helpful 
In  securing  lucrative  contracts  for  the  de- 
fense contractors,  as  you  might  expect. 

Miller  pointed  to  cost  overruns  on  many 
contracts  the  defense  department  enters 
into  and  said  they  are  not  Justified. 

Miller  zeroed  in  on  the  B-1  bomber  as  a 
project  that  it  may  not  be  sensible  to  begin 
developing,  because  another  type  of 
bomber,  the  Stealth  Bomber,  which  is  re- 
puted to  be  able  to  "penetrate  Soviet  radar" 
may  "make  the  B-1  obsolete. "  If  the  B-1  is 
going  to  be  obsolete,  he  said,  there's  no  real 
sense  in  spending  money  to  develop  It.- 

He  also  used  the  now  familiar  word,  "over- 
kill" or.  in  other  words,  the  potentiality  Is 
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there  right  now  for  countries  which  have 
nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  world  civiliza- 
tion. The  problem,  he  said,  has  to  do  with 
the  high  technology,  known  only  to  a  few. 
which  surrounds  defense,  often  shrouding 
the  military-Industrial  complex  in  mystery. 

"Can  anyone  really  give  us  an  answer  to 
how  much  defense  we  need?"  Miller  asked 
rhetorically. 

With  the  weapons  now  available  to  Russia 
and  the  U.S..  he  wonders  "if  there  would  be 
enough  people  in  the  world  left  to  rebuild 
It."  If  a  war  ever  started. 

Miller,  who  once  served  as  national  Re- 
publican chairman  and  also  chairman  of  the 
GOP  Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
and  who  in  1945  was  assistant  prosecutor  of 
Nazi  war  criminals  during  the  famous  trials 
at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  strong  economy  above  all. 

'"You  cannot  wage  successful  war  unless 
you  have  a  strong  and  secure  economy,"  he 
said. 

Miller,  also  a  veteran  attorney  and  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Transporatlon  Authority,  said  he  does  not 
In  the  least  miss  politics,  and  prefers  to 
spend  time  with  his  family,  living  In  a 
healthful  way  and  keeping  fit. 

[Prom  the  Lockport  Union  Sun  and 
Journal.  Mar.  6.  1982] 

Miller's  Defense  Remarks  Well  Taken 

When  William  E.  Miller  of  Lockport  was 
in  Washington,  he  was  very  much  "a  guy  In 
the  know."  And  it  was  not  too  many  years 
ago  that  he  was  not  only  a  part  of  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  scene,  but  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Consequently,  his  well-reasoned  remarks 
of  the  other  day.  that  the  proposed  $240  bil- 
lion defense  budget,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Reagan,  can  be  trimmed 
without  seriously  affecting  America's  ability 
to  defend  itself,  should  be  taken  seriously. 

When  you  come  down  to  the  nitty-gritty, 
if  Washington  means  business  about  making 
major  revisions  In  the  budget  to  substantial- 
ly curb  the  anticipated  $90-billion-plus  defi- 
cit in  1982-83.  defense  is  basically  where  the 
money  is  going  to  have  to  come  from. 

Responsible  people  should  take  Miller  se- 
riously when  he  speaks  of  the  "fraud.  crony- 
Ism  and  waste  in  the  military-industrial 
complex"  because  he  knew  the  score  when 
he  was  in  Washington  and.  in  those  days,  it 
was  just  beginning.  Today  it  has  reached 
proportions  probably  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  those  leaders  of  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s. 

But  Miller's  point  about  scrapping  plans 
for  the  B-1  bomber,  because  it  may  become 
obsolete  before  it  Is  airborne.  Is  well  taken. 
And  this  is  only  one  area  where  major 
budget  reductions  could  be  made.  There  are 
others  of  course. 

We  were  especially  Interested  in  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger's  remark 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  a  $10 
billion  cut  from  defense  spending  will  mean 
350.000  people  could  be  deprived  of  jobs. 
This  is  faulty  reasoning.  And.  if  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  our  defense  planners  have  operat- 
ed over  the  years,  it  stands  as  one  of  the 
reasons  the  nation's  fiscal  condition  is  in 
the  perilous  state  it  is  today. 

Defense  necessities  should  not  be  tied  to 
jobs.  Defense  spending  should  be  geared 
only  to  the  areas  required  to  maintain 
America's  superiority  in  technological  weap- 
onry and  an  adequate  force  for  conventional 
contingencies.  Multi-billion  dollar  aircraft 
carriers  which  could  be  blown  out  of  the 
water  by  one  N-blast  do  not  measure  up  to 
this  criteria. 
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Therefore.  Congress  should  scrutinize  the 
Pentagon  budget  on  a  line-by-line  basis  to 
cut  the  fat  to  the  bone.  It  can  t>e  done.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  MRS. 
CAMPBELL  AND  MRS.  HILL 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  two  constituents  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Campbell,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Hill,  both  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Due  to  their  willingness  to  get  in- 
volved, a  young  man's  life  was  saved. 

On  January  25,  1982.  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  Mrs.  Hill  were  driving  through  the 
East  Liverpool  Cemetery  when  they 
spotted  a  young  man  lying  on  the 
ground.  At  first  they  thought  he  was 
dead,  but  found  he  was  nearly  frozen. 
Mrs.  Campbell  went  to  the  cemetery 
caretaker's  house  and  told  him  to  call 
the  police.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
police  and  ambulance  arrived  and  took 
the  boy  to  the  hospital.  Medical  au- 
thorities reported  that  if  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell and  Mrs.  Hill  had  not  insisted  for 
help  for  the  boy,  he  would  have  frozen 
to  death.  But  through  their  efforts 
and  because  they  cared,  this  young 
man  is  alive  today. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  and  Mrs.  Hill's  ac- 
tions as  concerned  citizens  and  caring 
people  are  an  inspiration  for  us  all.* 


JOB  SERVICE  PROGRAM  CUTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Brenda  Stone  of  Henderson,  Ky..  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me,  details  how  Feder- 
al budget  cuts  have  affected  the  abili- 
ty of  her  office  to  deliver  service  to 
those  in  need  of  a  job.  I  believe  that 
my  constituent's  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time: 

Dear  Representative  Hubbard:  As  a  Ken- 
tucky Department  for  Human  Resources 
employee.  I  am  concerned  about  the  impact 
that  budget  cuts  are  having  on  the  state  Job 
Service  programs. 

I  have  been  a  stale  employee  for  the  past 
11  years  and  until  this  past  fiscal  year.  I 
have  never  experienced  the  turmoil  that  we 
as  state  employees  have  had  to  go  through. 
The  tension,  morale  and  lay  offs  that  we 
have  faced  have  undoubtedly  affected  our 
work  performance  and  now  we  are  facing 
another  obstacle  in  reducing  our  budget. 

I  have  always  been  a  dedicated  employee, 
working  above  and  beyond  my  responsibil- 
ities that  were  required  within  my  Job  and 
now  I  ask  why?  The  public  is  in  more  need 
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now  than  ever  before  for  our  services  that 
are  available,  e.g..  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN).  CETA  classroom  training  programs, 
employer  relations  representatives.  Job 
search  and  Job  development,  etc. 

At  present,  our  office  staff  has  been  re- 
duced drastically  and  we  only  have  one  full 
time  employment  Interviewer  to  serve  our 
local  office  area  and  with  the  employment 
rate  so  drastically  high,  the  people  are 
coming  Into  this  office  In  such  great  num- 
bers, those  of  us  who  are  working  special 
programs,  such  as  myself,  are  having  to  ne- 
glect our  programs  to  help  on  Intake.  Is  this 
fair? 

I  feel  my  Job.  working  for  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, plays  a  very  Important  part  In  the 
sUte  Job  Service.  If  I  have  to  neglect  my 
Job.  then  I'm  neglecting  not  Just  a  programs 
but  people's  needs. 

No  one  seems  to  really  understand  our  sit- 
uation unless  you  experience  the  operation 
of  a  local  Job  Service  office. 

Please  understand  our  needs. 
Respectfully, 

BREifOA  Stone.* 
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THE  SOVIET  GRAIN  EMBARGO— 
VI 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 


ASSOCIATION  OF  BLACK 
WOMEN  LAWYERS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  ifxw  jrasry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
State  bar  associations  frequently  spon- 
sor swearing-in  ceremonies  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  March  8  marked 
the  first  time  the  Association  of  Black 
Women  Lawyers  of  New  Jersey  spon- 
sored such  an  event. 

Association  president,  Dolores 
Pegram  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Freehold, 
N.J.,  and  Ceremony  Chairperson  Pa- 
tricia E.  Fleming.  Esq.,  coordinated 
plans  for  the  ceremony  and  the  Hon- 
orable James  H.  Coleman,  Jr.,  who  sits 
in  the  appellate  division  of  the  Superi- 
or Court  of  New  Jersey,  moved  the  ad- 
missions before  the  Court. 

Participating  In  the  ceremony  were 
the  following  individuals:  Betty  J. 
Lester,  presiding  Judge,  municipal 
court,  Newark;  Robert  B.  Brennan, 
judge,  municipal  court,  Newark;  Sever- 
iano  Lisboa  III.  Judge,  municipal 
court,  Jersey  City;  Marva  A.  Allen, 
Esq.;  Robert  D.  Herpst,  Esq.;  Moon- 
yene  8.  Jsu;kson,  Esci.,  Andrea  P.  M. 
Jotinson.  Esq.;  Althear  A.  Lester,  Esq.; 
Constance  S.  McAllister,  Esq.;  Stanley 
J.  Rand.  Esq.;  and  Gloria  E.  Soto.  Esq. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bar,  participants  included  at- 
torneys from  Airco,  Inc..  of  New 
Jersey,  the  New  York  Bar.  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bar  and  the  Hispanic  Bar  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey.* 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days,  I  have  shared  with  my 
colleagues  the  summary  and  first  four 
chapters  of  a  National  Com  Growers 
Association  report  entitled  "Effects  of 
the  1980  and  1981  Limitations  on 
Grain  Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Busi- 
ness Activity,  Jobs.  Government  Costs, 
and  Farmers." 

That  report  has  clearly  shown*  the 
devastating  effect  that  the  last  grain 
embargo  had  on  our  Nation's  econo- 
my. Considering  the  minimal  damage 
done  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  think  It  is 
now  clear  that  this  approach  to  for- 
eign policy  is  ill  advised  under  all  but 
the  most  hostile  conditions. 

Even  President  Reagan,  in  a  speech 
to  agricultural  editors  earlier  this 
week,  acknowledged  the  futility  of  this 
effort,  saying: 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  Soviet  embar- 
go was  t>ad  for  our  farmers:  Bad  for  our 
economy,  but  not  that  bad  for  the  aggres- 
sors we  were  supposedly  going  to  punish 

Further,  the  President  stated  that 
future  actions  of  this  sort  will  be  un- 
dertaken only  as  a  part  of  a  complete 
embargo  and  only  if  we  have  the  coop- 
eration of  other  nations  so  that  we  do 
not  end  up  hurting  ourselves  while 
doing  little  harm  to  those  we  are 
trying  to  Influence. 

For  those  who  would  counsel  the  use 
of  limitations  on  farm  product  trade  in 
the  future  to  influence  Soviet  behav- 
ior, let  me  share  the  final  chapter  of 
the  NCGA  report.  This  chapter  deals 
with  the  probable  costs  of  future  em- 
bargoes. It  will,  I  hope,  prompt  anyone 
to  think  twice  before  calling  for  ac- 
tions that  so  cripple  our  own  economy. 

5.  PaoaABLK  Costs  or  Maintaining  ths 
Present  De  Facto  Embargo  or  or  an  Om- 
ciAL  EImbarco  on  U.S.  Exports  to  the 
USSR.  1982-85. 

Since  early  January.  1982.  the  Reagan  Ad 
ministration  has  been  considering  a  general 
embargo  against  exportation  of  any  U.S. 
producu  to  the  USSR  and  possibly  to 
Poland  and  other  countries  of  E.  Europe,  to 
be  applied  under  unspecified  political  condi- 
tions. These  are  generally  thought  to  be:  (a) 
more  serious  repressions  in  Poland  than 
took  place  In  late  1981  and  January  1982:  or 
(b)  failure  to  lift  martial  law  and  to  begin  to 
restore  certain  rights  to  the  Polish  people  at 
an  early  date. 

The  President  and  others  In  the  govern- 
ment have  repeatedly  stated:  (a)  that  such 
an  action  would  be  taken  only  If  It  could  not 
be  avoided:  and  (b)  that  agriculture  will  not 
be  singled  out  In  any  trade  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Both  these  conditions  are 
ambiguous,  since  the  President  can  avoid 
such  an  action  If  he  chooses,  and  because 
agriculture  eventually  will  bear  most  of  the 
costs  of  such  an  action. 
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It  Is  inherent  in  the  composition  of  U.S. 
exports  to  the  USSR  that  agriculture  and 
especially  grain  Is  singled  out  by  such  an 
action.  In  recent  years,  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports, mostly  grains,  have  been  about  80 
percent  of  our  total  exports  to  the  USSR  In 
value  terms. 

As  a  result,  a  general  trade  embargo  is  es- 
sentially a  grain  embargo.  A  few  large  U.S. 
companies,  but  no  major  industries  apart 
from  agriculture,  transport  and  farm  suppli- 
ers would  be  seriously  endangered  by  a  gen- 
eral economic  embargo.  The  ultimate  ef- 
fects, of  course,  would  spread  throughout 
the  economy  as  shown  in  Section  3. 

Indirect,  intangible,  and  future  effects  of 
both  the  1980  action  and  its  unofficial  re- 
sumption in  1982  have  far  reaching  Implica- 
tions for  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  has  become  the  residual  instead 
of  the  principal  supplier  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  may  export  only  very  small  ton- 
nages or  perhaps  no  grain  at  all  to  the 
USSR  in  some  future  years  under  certain 
economic  and  political  conditions. 

It  will  be  very  difricult  to  negotiate  a  fa- 
vorable U.S. -USSR  grain  agreement  In  view 
of  export  availabilities  from  other  countries. 

Encouraged  both  by  an  expanding  world 
grain  market  In  the  1970's  and  by  U.S.  "stop 
and  go"  export  policies,  other  exporting 
countries  have  increased  twth  their  trans- 
port and  loading  capabilities  and  their  grain 
production. 

A  general  trade  embargo  banning  the 
export  of  U.S.  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1982  would  almost  inevitably  cut  off  or  seri- 
ously reduce  this  trade  for  many  years. 
Such  an  action  would  be  Inherently  an 
action  whose  direct  impacts  would  fall  prin- 
cipally on  the  farm  sector  and  allied  Indus- 
tries, since  most  of  our  exports  to  the  USSR 
are  of  farm  origin. 

If  such  an  action  prevented  the  shipment 
of  24  mmt  or  945  mil.  bu.  of  com  over  three 
years,  plus  12  mmt  or  441  mil.  bu.  of  wheat 
and  3  mmt  or  110  mil.  bu.  of  soybeans 
before  It  could  be  ended  in  (say)  1985.  the 
overall  economic  costs  would  be  as  shown  In 
the  table  below. 

IMPACT  Of  LOST  EXPORTS  TO  USSR  IN  1982-85  ON  THE 
U.S.  ECONOMY 
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or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
martial  law  crisis  in  Poland  has  stirred 
many  hearts  in  the  United  States.  Our 
own  heritage,  based  on  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  and  freedom,  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  Polish  people  as 
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they  try  to  wrest  themselves  from  the 
grasp  of  Russian  dominance. 

American  camaraderie  with  the 
Polish  people  has  taken  many  forms  in 
these  past  weeks.  Though  the  martial 
law  crackdown  is  only  a  few  months 
old.  many  persons  of  Polish  American 
descent  have  empathized  in  the  Polish 
struggle  for  much  longer.  In  Nevada,  a 
Las  Vegas  resident  who  is  proud  to  be 
of  Polish  American  background  was 
inspired  to  write  a  song  embodying  the 
strength  and  determination  of  the 
Polish  people  in  this  time  of  concern. 
The  song  is  written  by  Mrs.  Joan  Bald- 
win Zalewski  (Copyright,  1980)  and  is 
entitled  "Kwiaty  Wolnosci"  ("Free- 
dom Flowers"). 

I  would  like  to  record  here,  the 
words  to  that  song.  But  before  doing 
so,  I  am  sure  my  own  Italian  ancestors 
will  allow  me  this  onoe  to  say:  Jeszcze 
Polska  Nie  Zgniela.  (Poland  has  not 
perished.) 

KwiATY  Wolnosci 
(By  Joan  Baldwin  Zalewski) 

VERSE 

Years  ago  in  Poland,  red  flags  consumed  the 

land. 
Papa  spoke  of  a  garden,  with  flowers  rare 

and  grand. 
He  said:  "Grow  up.  my  brave  one.  Grow 

quickly  as  you  can. 
Then   find   my  special   garden,   when   you 

become  a  man." 

CHORUS  I 

Go  and  find  the  freedom  flowers. 
Plant  them  deep  so  they  will  grow. 
Shade  them  from  the  summer  sun. 
Shelter  them  from  winter  snow. 
Harvest  time  will  come,  my  son, 
In  our  land,  'twas  ever  so. 
Ah.  how  fair  the  freedom  flowers! 
How  I  pray  one  day  you'll  know. 
Kwiaty  Wolnosei,  DIa  Polskl.  Dla  Polskl. 
Kwiaty  Wolnosci.  Dla  PolakOw.  Dla  Mnie. 

CHORDS  II 

I  have  found  the  freedom  flowers 

Blooming  In  the  eyes  of  men. 

They  remember  years  gone  by. 

Polish  hearts  were  happy  then! 

Harvest  time  will  come,  my  friends. 

One  day  soon.  I  know  not  when. 

Guard  them  well,  the  freedom  flowers. 

Til  my  land  is  free  again! 

Kwiaty  Wolnosci,  Dla  Polskl.  Dla  Polskl. 

Flowers  of  freedom,  for  Poland,  for  Poland. 

Kwiaty  Wolnosci,  for  my  people,  for  me!» 


IMPACT  ON  HUMAN  SERVICES 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  help  solve 
our  country's  economic  problems  is 
through  private  sector  initiative.  In 
this  area,  two  extremely  important 
factors  emerge:  The  free  enterprise 
system  of  private  capitalism  and  pri- 
vate good  works. 

President   Reagan    Is   calling   upon 
corporations   to   take   on   greater   re- 
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sponsibility  than  ever  before  by  estab- 
lishing social  service  programs  and 
making  charitable  contributions.  Avon 
Products.  Inc.,  one  of  the  leading  cor- 
porations in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  our  country,  has  set  a  fine  exam- 
ple for  other  corporations  to  follow. 

Avon's  vice  president  of  public  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Robert  R.  McMillan,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  recently  addressed 
the  Children's  Aid  Society's  128th 
annual  meeting  and  symposium,  where 
he  outlined  the  many  ways  corpora- 
tions can  help.  His  address,  entitled 
"Federal  Budget  Constraints  and  the 
Impact  on  Human  Services",  was 
printed  in  the  March  1982  edition  of 
Cosmetic  Technology  Magazine  as  a 
guest  editorial.  The  text  is  inserted 
here  for  your  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 
Federal  BinxjET  Constraints  and  the 
Impact  on  Human  Services 

When  President  Reagan's  new  economic 
program  opened  on  Octol)er  1.  1981.  reviews 
were  mixed.  As  we  began  to  see  paychecks 
grow  a  few  dollars  fatter,  social  programs 
took  it  on  the  chin.  Consumers  rushed  to 
buy  new  tax-exempt  savings  certificates 
while  many  local  governments  struggled  to 
cope  with  reduced  federal  funding— from 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and 
school  lunches  to  medical  aid  for  the  poor. 

Thus.  Reagan  is  now  looking  to  and  Invok- 
ing a  "spirit  of  volunteerism  "  to  help  bridge 
the  gap  created  by  the  massive  withdrawal 
of  funds  from  health  and  social  programs. 
He  has  asked  the  private  sector  to  take  on 
more  responsibility  for  providing  social  serv- 
ices. 

However,  despite  efforts  In  Congress  and 
elsewhere  to  encourage  private  giving,  cor- 
porate officers  and  other  experts  on  charity 
say  that  businesses,  foundations,  and  indi- 
vidual givers  combined  will  be  unable  to 
completely  offset  the  federal  cuts. 

Funding  for  nonprofit  organizations  In 
the  areas  of  social  welfare,  health,  environ- 
ment, the  arts,  and  government-financed 
housing  and  food  programs  will  be  cut  back 
by  *135  billion  over  current  spending 
growth  patterns  during  the  next  four  years. 

In  1980.  contributions  to  nonprofit  groups 
by  companies  and  some  600  major  company- 
operated  foundations  totaled  only  $3.5  bil- 
lion. The  difference  between  the  amount  of 
funds  lost  and  the  total  corporate  contribu- 
tion Is  of  such  dimensions  that  companies 
cannot  possibly  pick  up  the  whole  tab. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  debate  the  reasoning 
or  whether  the  curtailment  of  programs  is 
correct,  but  to  deal  with  what  is  and  to 
focus  on  ways  that  corporations  can  help. 

To  begin,  the  situation  is  not  hopeless. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  corporate  phi- 
lanthropy edged  ahead  of  nonprofit  founda- 
tion giving. 

A  recent  Conference  Board  survey  of  the 
more  than  two  million  corporations  in  the 
United  States  estimates  that  fewer  than  30 
percent  reported  making  any  charitable 
contributions.  However,  we  can  look  at  this 
in  another  way.  There  is  a  challenge  and  op- 
portunity for  thousands  of  other  companies 
to  begin  making  philanthropic  donations. 
Some  door-to-door  asking  by  charitable  or- 
ganizations is  in  order  to  get  more  compa- 
nies to  give. 

For  example,  at  Avon,  we  are  keenly 
aware  that  by  offering  quality  merchandise 
and  using  ethical  marketing  methods,  our 
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company  has  been  able  to  earn  a  profit  and 
provide  a  fair  return  to  thousands  of  share- 
holders. Meanwhile,  we  have  provided 
growth  opportunities  for  our  employees  and 
independent  sales  representatives. 

Yet,  we  recognize  that  the  success  of  a 
company  should  be  measured  not  only  by  its 
profits,  but  also  by  the  degree  of  iu  concern 
for  the  societies  and  environments  In  which 
it  functions.  In  this  context,  it  is  our  firm 
bellet  that  the  pursuit  of  profit  and  the  pur- 
suit of  social  objectives  are  compatible 
goals.  In  fact,  they  make  good  business 
sense. 

Therefore,  while  financial  contributions 
to  not-for-profit  organizations  are  an  essen- 
tial element  in  business  philanthropy,  par- 
ticipation also  encompasses  a  broader  range 
of  activities.  Among  those  are: 

In-kind  services:  Corporations  lend  execu- 
tives to  provide  technical  expertise  and 
offer  management  personnel  to  serve  on 
boards  and  advisory  groups,  working  with 
organizations  to  assist  them  in  achieving 
their  sUted  goals.  This  can  include  assist- 
ance In  management,  fund-raising,  and  pro- 
posal writing.  Business  can  lend  or  donate 
office  space,  typewriters,  desks,  telephones, 
and  printing  services.  They  can  offer  the 
use  of  a  corporate  facility  to  host  a  recep- 
tion so  that  corporate  contributors  can 
leam  about  the  programs  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

Matching  gifts  programs:  Hundreds  of 
companies  have  brought  employees  Into  the 
process  of  grant-making.  A  matching  gifte 
program  doubles  the  amount  of  money  non- 
profit organizations  can  receive  by  having 
corporations  match  donations  made  by  their 
employees.  I'he  donations,  in  many  cases, 
extend  beyond  education  to  include  health 
areas  such  as  United  Way  and  cultural  pro- 
grams such  as  performing  arts. 

Scholarship  programs:  Many  companies 
offer  scholarship  programs  for  children  of 
employees  and  others.  We  fund  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  organizations  that 
provide  scholarship  programs  for  minorities, 
women  over  the  age  25  who  are  returning  to 
school,  and  fellowships  to  women  conduct- 
ing cancer  research. 

Student  internships:  Such  programs  allow 
students  to  receive  an  educational  work  ex- 
perience and  an  understanding  of  the  corpo- 
rate perspective.  Nonprofit  agencies  as  well 
as  corporations  can  take  on  summer  interns. 

Joint  ventures:  One  corporation  serves  as 
a  catalyst  in  linking  other  corporations  and 
foundations  to  support  a  common  Interest. 
For  example:  The  New  York  Regional  Asso- 
ciation of  Grantmakers  has  asked  Avon  to 
be  a  part  of  a  group  of  corporations  and 
foundations  funding  summer  youth  work 
programs. 

Employee  volunteerism:  Most  companies 
begin  with  the  premise  that  people  are  their 
most  important  resource.  Often  what  is 
needed  most  to  fill  community  requirements 
are  people  with  skills,  compassion,  and  time. 

Donatable  merchandise:  Where  appropri- 
ate, companies  can  donate  merchandise  to 
needy  organizations.  Each  year  Avon  do- 
nates its  'daily  needs "  products  to  homes 
for  the  aged,  children's  homes,  and  hospi- 
tals. 

While  the  above  activities  represent  the 
many  ways  corporations  can  lend  assistance 
in  the  "spirit  of  volunteerism."  we  must  also 
be  aware  of  the  economic  reality  of  our 
world.  We  are  in  a  recession.  U.S.  families 
will  be  affected  by  federal  budget  cuts  in 
the  areas  of  food  stamps,  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, aid  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
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dren.  public  hoiising.  and  many  other  social 
service  benefits. 

Corporations  today  need  to  monitor  con- 
tinuously the  shifting  trends  and  be  adapta- 
ble to  the  needs  of  the  current  workforce. 
Business  wants  to  be  socially  responsible. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  business  will  do  more 
and  can  do  more. 

However,  corporations  must  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  dollars  they  donate  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  donations.  Contributions  must 
provide  direct  help  for  the  needy  and  not  be 
tied  up  in  the  transmission  channel.  In 
other  words,  corporations  must  look  to 
foster  progress  and  results,  not  the  process. 

The  value  of  volunteerlsm  cannot  be 
measured  In  billions  of  dollars.  It  Is  not  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  makes  for  social 
change,  but  the  concern  of  Individuals  that 
will  effect  change.* 


POSITIVE  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
PESTERING  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFORHIA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
clear  that  the  No.  1  economic  problem 
facing  America  is  unemployment.  The 
administration's  solution  is  to  slash 
Job  training  funds  further.  This  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  American  people  and 
I  hope  to  the  Congress  as  well.  I  have 
Introduced  and  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
5320,  the  Community  Partnership  for 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  weeltly  colimin 
which  discusses  this  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  importance  of 
quickly  and  effectively  attacking  this 
economic  scourge.  If  the  unemploy- 
ment time  bomb  explodes,  we  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

with  the  release  of  the  February  1982  un- 
employment statistics  It  is  clear  that  the 
January  dip  in  unemployment  was  but  a 
passing  fancy  in  the  eyes  of  the  beleaguered 
Administration. 

At  the  present  time,  almost  half  of  all 
states  are  paying  extended  unemployment 
benefits.  Simultaneously,  many  states  find 
their  unemployment  benefits  exhaused  and 
are  borrowing  from  the  Federal  government 
in  order  to  continue  paying  benefits. 

In  the  wake  of  this  great  human  tragedy. 
President  Reagan  has  branded  as  "sob  sis- 
ters." those  would  speak  out  against  this  In- 
justice. Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Reagan, 
though,  the  "sob  sisters."  number  in  the 
millions— and  their  ranks  are  growing. 

With  no  alternative  or  even  any  plans  to 
alleviate  the  current  unemployment  crisis. 
in  an  empty  gesture,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  called  for  Its  critics  to  "put  up  or 
shut  up." 

In  light  of  this  total  disregard  for  a  prob- 
lem which  many  Americans  rate  as  the  most 
urgent  issue  f(M:lng  the  country,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  call  to  put  up  or 
shut  up,  I  have  recently  Introduced  and 
held  hearings  on  legislation  entitled  the 
"Community  Partnership  for  Employment 
and  Training  Act." 

The  Community  Partnership  for  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  is  a  S6  billion  Job 
training  bill  aimed  at  teaching  the  hard  core 
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unemployed  marketable  work  skills.  In  addi- 
tion, attention  will  be  given  to  retraining 
laid  off  workers  for  jobs  in  other  Industries. 

The  CPETA  will  retain  the  current  em- 
phasis of  Federal  programs  on  youth  train- 
ing with  special  attention  to  minority  youth 
who  are  experiencing  a  combined  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  39.9  percent.  The  staggering 
number  of  displaced  workers  necessitates 
the  ImplemenUtion  of  training  programs  to 
equip  these  workers  with  the  skills  they 
need  to  assume  other  jobs. 

Major  provisions  of  the  bill  Include:  the 
requirement  that  the  CPETA  program  will 
be  based  on  Federal  Performance  Standards 
including  placement  in  unsubsldized  Jobs. 
This  requirement  is  expected  to  assure  that 
high  quality  training  will  be  provided  and 
thereby  lead  to  permanent  Jobs  for  partici- 
pants. Three  of  the  five  billion  dollacs  of 
program  funds  will  be  earmarked  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  At  least  half  of 
this  three  billion  dollars  must  be  used  for 
serving  youth  16-21  years  of  age.  Federal 
funding  will  have  to  be  matched  with  other 
public  and  private  resources.  The  prime  goal 
of  the  bill  will  be  to  promote  those  activities 
which  lead  to  permanent  Job  creation  in  the 
community. 

This  Administration  has  done  nothing  to 
provide  positive  alternatives  to  the  festering 
unemployment  crisis.  This  bill  is  a  positive 
step  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

However,  we  must  act  now.  without  delay 
to  initiate  a  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  economic  problems 
confronting  this  nation  in  terms  of  wasted 
human  resources  resulting  from  misguided 
fiscal  Eind  monetary  policy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  program  designed  to 
deal  with  the  unemployment  problem  being 
proposed  by  'he  Administration,  we  have 
"put  up"  a  vorkable  program  to  address 
this  economic  and  human  disaster.  Now  the 
ball  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Administration.  I 
hope  for  the  good  of  our  nation  that  they 
do  not  fumble.* 


JOBS  FOR  DELAWARE 
GRADUATES 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DEUKWARK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  home  State  of  Delaware  is  not 
called  the  "First  State"  simply  be- 
cause It  was  the  first  to  approve  the 
Constitution.  We  are  equally  proud  of 
some  other  firsts,  such  as  the  Jobs  for 
Delaware  graduates  program. 

The  program  was  created  back  in 
1978  by  Gov.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  IV  to 
combat  the  pressing  problem  of  youth 
imemployment.  This  innovative  plan 
has  enlisted  the  resources  of  local 
Delaware  businesses  with  an  aggres- 
sive State  effort  to  identify  Delaware 
high  school  seniors  who  are  most 
likely  to  face  employment  problems 
when  they  graduate.  Jobs  for  Dela- 
ware graduates  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
proven  success  in  pl8u:ing  these  gradu- 
ates In  their  first  real  Jobs.  It  has  also 
been  hailed  as  a  model  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  deal  with  the 
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serious  issue  of  unemployment  among 
our  country's  youth. 

Recently.  William  Raspberry  wrote  a 
column  In  the  Washington  Post  which 
highlights  this  outstanding  program. 
In  order  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  the  article  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

No  Miracles— Just  Jobs 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

WiuiiHCTOK.— The  1978  unemployment 
rate  for  Delaware  youths  aged  16  to  24  was 
45  percent.  It's  still  higher  than  Gov.  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont  IV  would  like,  but  those  aren't 
the  numbers  he  wants  to  talk  about. 

He  wants  to  talk  about  a  special  group  of 
youngsters  with  a  Job  placement  rate  ap- 
proaching 86  percent,  who  earn  an  average 
of  38  cents  more  per  hour  and  who  work 
more  hours  per  week. 

The  special  youngsters  are  alumni  of  an 
innovative  program  called  Jobs  for  Dela- 
ware Graduates  (JDG).  and  the  numbers 
take  on  added  significance  when  you  learn 
who  they  are.  In  order  to  get  into  the  three- 
year-old  program,  you  have  to  be  a  high 
school  senior  in  the  general  education  cur- 
riculum—neither college-bound  nor  in  voca- 
tional training. 

"We  deliberately  screen  out  those  young- 
sters who  know  where  they  are  going."  du 
Pont  says.  "We  concentrate  on  those  who. 
statistically,  are  the  most  likely  candidates 
for  unemployment,  and  we  find  them  Jobs." 

The  Jobs  aren't  necessarily  that  impres- 
sive, says  Bebe  Coker.  JDG's  director  of  ad- 
ministration. "We  place  kids  in  everything 
from  fast  foods  and  hotel  work  to  factories 
and  insurance  offices,  although  very,  very 
few  in  public  service  Jot>s.  The  important 
thing  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  kids  who 
would  very  likely  be  unemployed.  Sure, 
there  are  a  few  superstars,  like  the  young 
lady  who's  earning  1 16.500  a  year  as  a  lab 
technician,  after  making  a  string  of  D's  in 
general  education.  But  there  aren't  many  of 
these.  In  fact,  we  don't  even  Include  them  in 
our  statistical  reports  because  It  would  be 
misleading.  Still,  our  graduates  earn  an  av- 
erage $4.12  an  hour." 

Results  aside,  there  Is  nothing  particular- 
ly magical  about  the  JDG  program.  Young- 
sters who  volunteer  for  the  program  spend 
two  or  three  sessions  a  week— either  in  lieu 
of  regular  course  work  or.  If  their  schools 
won't  excuse  them,  in  their  free  time  during 
or  after  school— learning  such  things  as  how 
to  write  resumes,  how  to  handle  Job  inter- 
views, how  to  look  for  work,  how  to  make  a 
good  impression  and  what  to  do  if  you  have 
trouble  on  the  job. 

But  mostly  they  learn  salable  work  atti- 
tudes. "We  help  them  understand  that  all 
productive  work  is  dignified."  says  Coker. 
"We  help  them  understand  the  Importance 
of  that  first  jot>— not  because  they  will  be 
there  the  rest  of  their  lives,  but  because 
that  is  where  they  develop  their  basic  atti- 
tudes. We  find  that  people  who  can  keep  a 
job  for  as  long  as  nine  months  tend  to  stay 
employed." 

JDG  was  bom  In  1978  during  a  brain- 
storming session  In  du  Font's  office.  "It  was 
one  of  those  feet-on-the-desk  sessions  where 
we  try  to  look  several  years  down  the  road 
Instead  of  focusing  on  tomorrow's  crisis."  he 
said. 

"We  started  talking  about  our  tremendous 
problem  with  youth  unemployment.  It  was 
obvious  that  we  could  not  hope  to  have  a 
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prosperous  state  if  nearly  half  of  our  young 
people  were  out  of  work." 

The  decision  was  made  to  enlist  local  busi- 
nesses in  a  program  to  train  high  school  stu- 
dents who  would  be  going  directly  from 
school  to  the  Job  market.  The  idea  didn't 
catch  on  immediately.  Business  was  reluc- 
tant. The  state  legislature  refused  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  first  year's  operation. 
E>ven  high  school  counselors  resisted  the 
idea,  because  JDG  uses  Its  own  counselors. 

But  nearly  all  of  those  early  antagonisms 
have  evaporated,  and  now  the  JDG  program 
is  in  24  of  the  state's  25  high  schools. 
Indeed,  under  the  name  Jobs  for  America's 
Graduates,  the  idea  has  spread  to  several 
other  states,  including  Arizona.  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan.  Missouri  and  Tennessee. 
Each  state  tailors  the  program  to  Its  own 
pattern.  In  Delaware,  for  instance,  half  of 
the  funding  is  from  the  federal  government, 
with  the  rest  split  between  the  state  and 
private  foundations.  Arizona's  program  gets 
virtually  all  of  ite  money  from  the  state  leg- 
islature, while  Michigan's  will  be  funded  pri- 
vately. 

But  the  basic  idea  is  the  same:  that  the 
best  way  to  treat  youthful  Joblessness  is  pre- 
vention. One  of  the  key  attractions  is  its  rel- 
atively low  cost:  an  average  of  $1,500  per 
placement  in  Delaware,  for  instance— a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  CETA  program- 
principally  because  JDG  does  not  pay  its  en- 
rollees. 

It  Is  clear  the  lame-duck  governor  of  Dela- 
ware thinks  he  is  on  to  something  very  spe- 
cial. 

The  numbers  suggest  he's  right.* 


STURGEON  BAY,  WIS.,  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
results  of  a  survey  recently  taken  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  high  school  stu- 
dents on  a  number  of  current  issues.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the  re- 
sults interesting  and  indicative  of 
what  young  people  really  think  about 
issues  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

More  than  400  students  responded 
to  the  questionnaire.  They  favored 
tougher  mandatory  minimum  sentenc- 
ing for  those  who  use  a  dangerous 
weapon  In  the  conmiission  of  a  crime 
by  a  3-to-l  margin.  Sixty-three  percent 
of  those  polled  also  favored  the  death 
penalty  for  certain  crimes. 

The  questionnaire  posed  nine  oppor- 
tunities for  the  students  to  air  their 
views.  By  a  2-to-l  margin  students  sup- 
ported tougher  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States,  but  opposed  by  55  per- 
cent, a  2-year  military  draft. 

Employment  generated  a  great  deal 
of  interest  among  these  students, 
many  of  whom  will  be  entering  the  job 
market  soon  after  graduation.  When 
asked  if  the  minimum  wage  for  work- 
ers under  age  18  should  be  lowered  to 
help  provide  more  jobs  in  the  summer- 
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time,  70  percent  said  no,  while  20  per- 
cent said  that  a  youth  wage  would 
open  the  sununer  job  market.  Ten  per- 
cent were  not  sure.  When  asked  if 
they  felt  there  would  be  jobs  available 
when  they  were  ready  to  start  their 
careers,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty. About  38  percent  said  yes, 
and  22  percent  said  no.  A  full  40  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  were  not  sure. 

On  the  proposed  reduction  of  guar- 
anteed student  loan  and  grant  moneys, 
almost  half  of  those  responding,  or 
49.4  percent,  said  this  would  strongly 
affect  their  decision  to  go  to  college. 
Forty  percent  said  it  would  not,  and  10 
percent  did  not  know. 

On  the  New  Federalism,  where 
major  responsibility  for  funding  and 
sulministering  Federal  programs  would 
be  returned  to  the  States  In  return  for 
full  Federal  operation  of  the  medicare 
program,  about  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents said  this  was  a  good  idea. 
Roughly  half  of  the  respondents  said 
It  should  not  be  put  into  practice. 

I  submit  tabulation  of  the  responses 
as  a  percentage  of  those  polled  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues: 
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1981-82    VFW    VOICE    OF    DEMOC- 
RACY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
submitting  for  the  record  a  copy  of 
the  winning  speech  for  the  State  of 
Florida  VFW  voice  of  democracy 
scholarship  program.  This  year's 
winner,  I  am  proud  to  say.  Is  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Colin  K.  Jones  of 
Riviera  Beach.  Fla. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  read  this 
speech  will  feel  moved  by  the  honesty 
of  the  words,  and  the  sense  of  hope 
felt  by  the  author.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
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have  the  opportunity   to  share   this 
with  you. 

Colin  Jones.  Florida  Voice  op  DmocBAcr 
Winner 

My  school  day  had  ended  on  a  sour  note.  I 
was  running  late,  trying  to  catch  a  city  bus 
to  my  part-time  job.  and  as  I  ran  I  could 
only  think  of  my  own  problems.  Then,  as 
the  bus  rolled  along  I  heard  the  driver  talk- 
ing to  a  man  in  one  of  the  front  seats.  "Yeh. 
I  know  its  election  night."  said  the  driver, 
■but  why  should  I  vote?  They'd  only  do 
what  they  want  in  the  end  anyway." 

This  struck  me  hard  and  I  sat  sorting  the 
Implications  of  what  the  driver  had  said. 
Just  who  are  "they"  I  wondered.  Then  It 
came  to  me  that  in  a  democratic  society 
such  as  I  enjoy  where  the  people  are  the 
government.  I  am  one  of  the  proverbial 
"they."  So  are  all  of  us. 

Suddenly.  I  felt  a  part  of  something  vast.  I 
was  a  part  of  a  great  experiment.  A  country 
that  provided  its  citizens  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  what  they  wanted. 

But  at  the  heart  of  every  great  endeavor 
there  lies  hard  work  and  our  Country  is  no 
different.  America  was  built  from  a  solid 
foundation  of  truth  and  justice.  Its  walls 
were  woven  from  the  cloth  of  freedom.  Its 
roof  constructed  from  the  mortar  of  the 
Constitution. 

But  for  all  the  meriu  of  hard  work  it  can 
only  be  utilized  on  a  large  scale  if  a  goal  is 
instilled  in  the  hearts  of  a  group.  Great 
things  are  built  by  people  working  together. 

Our  Country  was  carved  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness by  a  group  of  people  with  a  vision. 
Some  of  them  helped  push  It  to  the  sununit 
of  technology  through  Industry.  Some  had 
helped  to  feed  It  through  agriculture,  while 
others  had  orchestrated  the  whole  affair 
through  government. 

But  building  a  country  is  not  a  one  s^ot 
deal,  so  to  speak.  Maintenance  is  the  young- 
er brother  of  establishment.  It  is  for  us  to 
realize  that  we  are  a  part  of  that  great 
"they."  By  actively  participating  In  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Country  we  can  change  the 
course  of  history. 

I  feel  in  my  heart  a  responsibility  to  a 
nation  where  I  was  allowed  to  grow  up  un- 
hindered and  get  a  free  education.  The  new 
frontier  Is,  in  a  sense,  the  same  as  the  old. 
Where  would  we  have  been  If  our  founding 
fathers  had  shrunk  from  the  cause  when 
confronted  with  history.  There  will  always 
be  self  appointed  critics  and  prophets  of 
doom.  It  Is  my  task  however,  to  see  the 
future  as  It  can  be  If  we  support  our  Coun- 
try and  work  together. 

As  I  got  off  that  bus  I  was  awakened  spir- 
itually to  a  fundamental  of  truth  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  cynicism  of  the  bus  driver. 
That  great  "they"  were  we.  and  we  are  the 
keepers  of  our  own  fate.  We  are  building 
more  than  a  country.  We  are  building  an 
idea  based  upon  work  and  mutual  respect. 
You  and  I  are  together  building  America.* 


GRIT  CELEBRATES  100  YEARS 


HON.  ALLEN  E.  ERTEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  is  the  home  of  Grit,  the  well- 
known  weekly  newspaper  that  has 
served  several  generations  of  rural  and 
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small  town  residents  throughout  our 
country.  This  year.  Grit  has  reached 
an  impressive  milestone  as  it  cele- 
brates its  100th  year  of  publication. 

Grit  has  been  a  leader  over  the  years 
in  helping  inform  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans about  the  good  in  the  heartland 
of  our  Nation.  Today,  with  many 
people  moving  to  less  populated  areas. 
Grit  continues  to  bring  its  practical 
and  down-to-earth  perspective  to  this 
growing  number  of  Americans. 

Edwin  W.  Goodpaster,  president  and 
publisher  of  Grit  and  a  respected  jour- 
nalist. Is  worliing  hard  to  see  that  Grit 
keeps  up  its  impressive  tradition.  With 
Grit's  dedicated  staff.  I  am  sure  he 
will  succeed. 

In  order  for  all  Americans  to  know 
more  about  Grit--where  it  is  going  and 
where  it  has  been— I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  in  the 
Record  from  the  January  3  issue  of 
Grit. 

Grit  Now  in  Sbcoitd  CnmjRY  or 

PUBLICATIOH 

(By  Lana  Muthler) 

Qrlt.  an  institution  in  the  households  of 
small-town  and  rural  America  for  nearly  a 
century,  begins  its  100th  year  of  publication 
with  this  issue. 

A  year-long  series  of  anniversary  events  Is 
planned  during  1982  culminating  with  a 
celebration  on  Dec.  16 — the  date  on  which 
the  publication's  100th  birthday  actually 
occurs. 

"The  values  that  were  the  basis  for  the 
founding  of  Grit  are  Just  as  relevant  today 
as  they  were  100  years  ago."  said  E^wln  W. 
Goodpaster.  president  and  publisher.  "We 
Just  don't  hear  as  much  about  them.  We  are 
going  to  woric  very  hard  to  see  that  people 
get  a  chance  to  hear  more  about  them. 

"The  newspaper  will  continue  to  serve  the 
audience  it  has  served  for  almost  a  century. 
But  It  also  will  reach  out  to  that  new  popu- 
lation that  Is  making  small-town  suid  rural 
America  the  fastest-growing  part  of  the 
nation." 

EsUblished  in  Williamsport.  Pa.,  by  Die- 
trick  Lamade.  a  German  immigrant,  and 
now  called  "America's  Family  Newspaper." 
Grit  began  with  a  circulation  of  1.500. 
mostly  in  the  Williamsport  area.  Today  it  is 
distributed  each  week  to  homes  across  the 
nation. 

Dietrick  Lamade  was  23  and  an  advertis- 
ing compositor  on  a  Williamsport  evening 
newspaper  when  Grit  was  launched  as  a 
Saturday  edition  on  Dec.  16.  1882.  He  hand- 
set the  first  nameplate  and  made  up  the 
forms  Ui  which  the  type  was  placed 
throughout  the  first  year. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  newspaper 
made  little  progress.  Then  a  smsdl  weekly 
newspaper  plant  was  put  up  for  sale  and 
Lamade  persuaded  two  men  to  go  Into  part- 
nership with  him.  The  three  bought  the 
"good  will '  of  Grit  and  the  equipment  of 
the  small  weekly.  Thus  their  publication 
was  started  as  an  Independent  Sunday  news- 
paper with  a  capital  Investment  of  $1,000 
and  a  circulation  of  1.500. 

The  going  was  rough  from  the  start,  but 
in  1885  Lamade  got  an  idea  on  how  to  in- 
crease circulation.  He  deciced  to  hold 
"drawnlngs."  He  traveled  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania, promoting  Grit  and  announced  a 
big  "drawing"  with  five  prizes  to  be  award- 
ed. 
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The  grand  drawing  was  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  1885.  After  it  was  over.  Grit  had  a 
weekly  circulation  of  14.000.  all  bills  were 
paid  and  there  was  a  cash  balance  of  $400. 
The  three  partners  shook  hands  and  gave 
themselves  a  raise— from  $12  a  week  to  $15  a 
week. 

As  the  years  went  by.  Lamade  developed  a 
direct  mail  method  of  reaching  customers 
and  appointed  young  salesmen— the  system 
still  used  today  to  maintain  much  of  Grit's 
local,  state  and  national  circulation. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  have  re- 
ceived valuable  business  and  character 
training  selling  Grit,  and  many— such  as  a 
Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther.  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
former  Baseball  Commissioner  Ford  Frlck. 
poet  Carl  Sandberg  and  cowboy  star  Gene 
Autry— became  leaders  In  business.  Industry, 
the  professions  and  government. 

From  the  time  It  was  first  published.  Grit 
has  changed  In  many  ways,  but  the  basic  ap- 
peals to  small-town  families  has  remained  a 
definite  goal  of  the  newspaper. 

Improvement  and  modernization  of  the 
newspaper  have  been  steady— a  tabloid 
format  was  adopted  In  1944:  a  copy  process- 
ing system  and  modem  high-speed  press 
were  put  into  operation:  the  price  has  In- 
creased from  Its  Initial  5  cents  per  issue  to 
the  present  50  cents  on  newsstands  and  45 
cents  delivered:  circulation  has  gone  up  and 
down— but  the  style  and  tone  of  Grits  con- 
tents have  been  altered  only  slightly. 

Grit's  home  has  grown  from  a  small  one- 
story  wood  frame  structure  to  the  present 
three-unit  four -story  brick  building. 

Although  Grit  sometimes  reflects  the 
characteristics  of  many  different  kinds  of 
magazines— articles  on  conununltles.  recrea- 
tion, living  hints,  women,  sports  and  family 
entertainment— It  remains  geared  to  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  small-town  residents. 

Lamade,  who  died  In  1938.  steered  his 
paper  through  many  a  business  vicissitude, 
through  panic,  depression  and  flood.  But  he 
never  took  his  eye  from  an  editorial  stand- 
ard he  adhered  to  all  his  life— "Always  keep 
Grit  from  being  pessimistic."  Lamade  be- 
lieved in  emphasizing  the  good  and  staying 
away  from  anything  that  might  cause  fear, 
discomfort  or  temptation. 

After  his  death.  Lamade's  two  sons. 
George  R.  and  Howard  J.,  succeeded  him  In 
operation  of  the  newspaper  and  continued 
In  his  beliefs. 

Ownership  of  the  Grit  stayed  In  the 
Lamade  family  until  March.  1981.  when  the 
company  was  purchased  by  Advo-System. 
Inc..  of  Hartford.  Conn. 

Bright  as  the  past  has  been.  Goodpaster 
said.  Grit  looks  forward  to  even  greater  ac- 
complishments during  Its  second  century— 
not  only  In  circulation  and  advertising 
growth,  but  also  In  Increased  service  and  In- 
fluence In  small  town  America. 

"For  the  first  time  since  1820,  the  census 
showed  In  1980  that  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  In  America  are  growing  faster  than 
cities."  Goodpaster  said.  "That  means  that 
people  are  moving  from  urban  areas  to  the 
less  populated  areas.  They  are  doing  It  to 
Improve  their  quality  of  life. 

"Grit  has  always  been  the  link  that  tied 
these  people  together,  and  It  will  continue 
to  be.  They  want  to  read  about  similar 
people  and  similar  situations,  and  they  do 
not  get  that  Information  In  other  mass 
media. 

""Grit  will  continue  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  and 
the  people  whose  hearts  are  there.  " 

Details  on  the  events  of  the  anniversary 
year  will  be  released  later.* 
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OPERATION  BOOTSTRAP 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  recently  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  Operation  Bootstrap,  its 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget  and  its 
effectiveness  in  encouraging  develop- 
ment on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Reagan  administration,  having  al- 
ready substantially  hurt  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  with  over  S400  million  in 
Federal  cutbacks  has  now  indicated  an 
interest  in  removing  a  series  of  tax  in- 
centives to  stimulate  development  on 
the  island.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  this  administration,  through 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  also 
plans  to  increase  aid  to  many  Latin 
American  countries  and  offer  special 
export  incentives  to  them  in  an  effort 
designed  to  spur  their  development. 
Now,  I  certainly  do  not  oppose  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Latin  American  nations, 
but  I  ask  my  colleagues,  how  can  we 
take  away  programs  of  financial  and 
fiscal  assistance  from  U.S.  citizens  on 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  while  offer- 
ing it  to  foreign  nations  within  the 
same  region? 

In  1921,  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  exempt  earned  income  of 
American  affiliates  in  Puerto  Rico 
from  U.S.  tax.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  stimulate  investment  and  Job 
creation  by  U.S.  firms  in  U.S.  posses- 
sions. These  exemptions  were  later 
embodied  in  section  936  of  the  IRS 
code  and  served  to  attract  lat>or  inten- 
sive firms  and  their  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  large  unskilled  labor 
force  which  existed  outside  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  In  recent  years,  the  in- 
centives have  attracted  more  sophisti- 
cated industries  which  has  worked 
well  within  the  changing  structure  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy.  With  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  U.S.  Tax  Code, 
the  island  began  to  lose  some  of  its 
comparative  advantage  to  the  main- 
land and  the  potential  for  economic 
growth  began  to  lag.  This  has  caused 
many  to  say  that  Operation  Bootstrap 
has  not  t>een  a  success.  However,  a 
quick  look  at  the  legislative  record  will 
reveal  that  Congress,  as  recently  as 
1976,  endorsed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  by  reauthorizing  it  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  that  year. 

Today  however,  the  administration 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  are  undermining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Operation  Bootstrap  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  administration  has  in- 
dicated that  it  is  interested  in  chang- 
ing the  IRS  rules  which  govern  the 
tax  incentives.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  administration  will  do  is 
causing  many  firms  to  withhold  new 
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investment  or  to  defer  existing  com- 
mitments to  build  or  expand. 

Second,  and  potentially  even  more 
devastating  to  the  development  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy,  is  the  recent 
suggestion  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  lower  the  Federal  deficit 
by  eliminating  the  special  tax  credits 
for  corporations  doing  business  in  U.S. 
possessions. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
should  not  be  a  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican issue  or  for  that  matter,  a  liberal 
or  conservative  issue.  Consider  the  re- 
marlcs  of  such  diverse  newspapers  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Times.  The  Journal  writes  that 
the  past  successes  of  Operation  Boot- 
strap have  been  "nothing  short  of 
spectacular"  and  that  the  uncertainty 
over  the  future  of  the  section  936  pro- 
gram and  by  cutbacks  in  Federal  pro- 
grams has  sparked  an  Investment 
slump  on  the  "troubled  island". 

The  New  York  Times  has  also  indi- 
cated its  support  for  the  program  by 
urging  the  President  to  "lean  on  the 
IRS  to  see  that  the  stricken  island 
gets  a  better  tax  break." 

Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 
Norman  Ture  made  another  important 
point  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal:  "Puerto  Rico  is  our  mainstay 
in  the  Caribbean;  we  certainly  don't 
want  to  injure  them." 

Eliminating  Operation  Bootstrap 
while  also  eliminating  many  important 
social  programs,  will  undermine  the 
stability  of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  cmy  change  to  Operation 
Bootstrap.  The  few  dollars  we  may 
save  by  closing  down  the  program  will 
be  far  outweighed  by  the  dollars  the 
Government  will  need  to  support  the 
mass  unemployment  that  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  repealing  Operation  Boot- 
strap.* 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ARE  NOT 
QUOTAS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  March  19, 
New  York  Times,  points  out  that  the 
White  House  and  Justice  Department 
are  stepping  up  their  opposition  to  the 
House  passed  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  by  "playing  on  fears  of 
racial  quotas".  This  is  a  nonsense  ar- 
gument, and  the  editorial  urges  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  in 
charge  of  the  bill  to  "resist  such  ill- 
foimded  pleas  for  weakening  amend- 
ments". 
The  editorial  is  printed  in  full  below: 
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N.Y.  Times,  March  19.  1982 
Voting  Rights  Are  Not  Quotas 
The  Reagan  Administration  Is  stepping  up 
Its  opposition  to  a  strengthened  Voting 
Rights  Act  by  playing  on  fears  of  racial 
quotas.  Attorney  General  Smith  told  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  recently  that  If  civil 
rights  forces  have  their  way.  local  govern- 
ments will  be  forced  to  ""mirror  the  racial  or 
language  makeup"  of  their  constituencies. 

This  unworthy  argument  does  not  Impress 
the  Senate,  where  the  voting  bill  continues 
to  attract  new  sponsors.  It  is  nonetheless 
discouraging  because  it  portrays  the  Admin- 
istration as  needlessly  hostile  to  valuable 
legislation. 

No  oppressive  regime  of  judicially  Imposed 
quotas  win  spring  forth  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  voting  rights  extension  that  the  House 
approved  last  fall.  389  to  24.  Indeed,  the  bill 
specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  only  racial 
proportions  to  find  a  voting  rights  violation. 

In  amending  Section  2  of  the  1965  act,  the 
House  sought  to  put  the  law  back  where  It 
was  before  1980,  when  a  deeply  divided  Su- 
preme Court  made  discrimination  harder  to 
prove.  The  Court  Indicated  that  challengers 
to  election  statutes  and  practices  in  place 
before  1965  must  prove  an  Intent  to  dis- 
criminate. That  is  extremely  difficult:  the 
House  said  the  legal  burden  was  heavier 
than  necessary. 

Take  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  the  Court  said 
proof  of  discriminatory  effect  was  not 
enough.  That  city's  black  population  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  But  to  the 
extent  that  blacks  vote  a  group  interest, 
they  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  gain  Influ- 
ence—partly because  the  city's  three  com- 
missioners are  all  chosen  at  large.  Under  the 
House  bill  such  facts,  though  not  alone  deci- 
sive, could  at  least  be  part  of  a  discrimina- 
tion case. 

As  Senate  hearings  have  made  clear,  the 
law  could  be  Invoked  only  with  additional 
proof  that  the  system  operated  to  deny  mi- 
norities political  power.  And  the  proper 
remedy  would  be  an  order  requiring  elec- 
tions from  properly  apportioned  districts— 
not  districts  that  would  be  sure  to  elect 
blacks  in  proportion  to  population  but  only 
districts  that  do  not  strangle  a  cohesive  mi- 
nority's bid  for  influence. 

From  1965  to  1980,  when  the  law  favored 
civil  rights  lawyers,  no  Judgment  of  discrimi- 
nation was  entered  without  substantial  evi- 
dence that  minorities  were  systematically 
excluded  from  politics.  In  no  case  was  a 
quota  Imposed. 

By  talking  so  anxiously  about  quotas  at 
this  point,  the  Administration  unnecessarily 
inflames  the  debate  over  voting  rights  re- 
newal. Given  all  the  dismal  signals  to  mi- 
norities from  the  White  House  and  Justice 
Department,  that  Is  discouraging  Indeed. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee,  which 
takes  up  the  bill  soon,  should  resist  such  Ill- 
founded  pleas  for  weakening  amendments. 


THE  1981-82  VFW  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM. NEBRASKA  WINNER 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
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its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  This  year  more 
than  250,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  five  national  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 
This  year's  winner,  Mr.  Jeffery  K.  Tal- 
bott.  of  Kimball,  Nebr.,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing exceptional  speech. 
The  speech  follows: 

The  1981-82  VFW  Voice  or  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program.  Nebraska  Winner 

Miraculous  is  the  only  word  I  can  associ- 
ate with  the  essence  upon  which  America 
was  built.  For  Indeed  It  was  miraculous  that 
our  founding  fathers  chose  to  sail  to  Amer- 
ica In  search  of  religious  freedom  not  know- 
ing what  pitfalls  they  would  encounter,  only 
knowing  that  they  loved  life  too  much  to 
want  to  succumb  to  the  dictates  of  others. 
And  so  our  first  builders  arrived  In  a  new 
land,  and  they  t>egan  plans  for  what  was  to 
become,  several  centuries  later,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  nations  in  the  world. 

That  first  century  was  a  real  struggle  for 
existence,  and  when  life  began  to  become 
unbearable,  a  Revolutionary  War  was 
fought  and  love  for  freedom  once  again  won 
out  over  aggression.  The  states  became 
united  through  a  mutual  bond  of  love  of 
country.  Statesmen  and  farmers  alike  gath- 
ered in  Philadelphia  to  pen  a  Constitution 
which  Is  still  today  being  proven  the  fairest 
type  of  government  of  any  nation  existing. 

America  had  become  more  than  just  a 
framework  of  existence.  It  now  had  a  foun- 
dation—a  Constitution  whose  Preamble  em- 
phasized liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  challenge  of  expansion,  building  a 
bigger  America  was  at  hand.  And  so  the 
Westward  Movement,  the  Interruptions  of 
fighting  wars  to  uphold  freedom,  the  excite- 
ment of  a  continuous  array  of  new  and 
better  ways  to  progress  all  became  realities 
because  of  the  type  of  love  that  somehow 
seemed  to  survive  all  fates— 

LOVE  or  COUNTRY 

Truly  miraculous.  I  keep  thinking,  and 
here  I  am  today,  a  citizen  of  perhaps  the 
most  progressive  country  In  the  world,  but  I 
am  only  an  apprentice  to  today's  builders. 
But  I  am  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  continu- 
ation of  building  America  together.  I  am 
almost  ready  for  college,  this  experience  will 
prepare  me  to  move  from  apprenticeship  to 
builder— hopefully  a  master  builder— for  I 
want  to  prepare  myself  to  be  a  truly  great 
American.  I  am  excited  about  the  future 
years  of  America,  and  I  am  determined  to  be 
a  part  of  that  continuous  plan  which  began 
so  many  years  ago. 

Each  person  works  for  his  own  personal 
goal.  and.  for  the  most  part,  each  goal  is  a 
brick  in  the  wall  called  United  Sutes  of 
America.  For  what  is  America,  but  a  web  of 
Intertwined  hopes  and  dreams,  foresights 
and  hindsights,  failures  and  successes?  In 
falling,  the  child  wishes  to  walk  all  the 
more— and  In  each  little  failure,  the  founda- 
tion is  formed  on  which  a  new  hope,  a  new 
dream  for  tomorrow  can  be  built. 

People,  each  aiming  for  their  own  stars, 
are  working  together  to  bring  about  the  suc- 
cess that  is  America.  Each  drop  of  sweat  Is 
an  ounce  of  love,  each  dose  of  courage  Is  a 
strand  of  hope— hope  for  tomorrow,  and  for 
all  the  tomorrows  yet  to  come. 

Yes.  the  future  Is  exciting  planning  and 
always  working  for  peace,  exploring  in  the 
areas  of  science,  electronics,  space,  experi- 
menting in  science  and  medicine  and  Involv- 
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Ing  myself  in  the  affairs  of  my  country  Is  it 
any  wonder  tliat  excitement  builds  as  my 
generation  becomes  challenged  to  prepare 
to  become  master  builders  of  our  time? 

There  is  a  star  shining  on  the  horizon— 
that  star  is  the  personification  of  our  one 
dream.  What  is  that  dream?  That  dream  is 
that  which  is  borne  in  the  heart  of  every 
American— it  is  the  dream  of  peace,  and  a 
dream  of  happiness,  and  a  dream  of  free- 
dom. What  are  we  all?  We  are  nothing  with- 
out our  dreams,  and  we  are  all  a  conglom- 
eration of  dreams,  with  the  fortitude  to 
work  for  those  dreams.  Worlclng  for  those 
dreams  is  a  goal  we  must  all  pursue.  We 
must  Join  our  hearts  together  in  a  cause  of 
love— we  must  bring  about  enthusiastically 
the  optimistic  spirit  of  America.  We  must 
tear  down  the  barrier  of  pessimism  that  has 
been  growing.  Together,  we  become  one 
voice— one  candle  that  shines  light  Into  the 
darltness.  and  that  light,  is  the  light  of 
America!  That  light  is  in  each  one  of  us— 
that  light  is  the  glowing  spirit  of  America 
that  we  each  hold. 

When  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  the 
Chambered    Nautilus,    he    was    comparing 
mans  growth  to  that  of  the  shell-fish.   I 
visualize  my  generation  comparing  its  part 
in  the  building  of  America  together  by  the 
closing  stanza  of  his  poem  and  I  quote- 
Build  thee  more  stately  mansion.  O  my  soul. 
As  the  swift  season  roll! 
Leave  the  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 

vast. 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea! 

Truly,  now  is  the  time  for  this  generation 
to  begin  worlting  with  each  other  for  this 
ever-existing  America.  Step  by  step,  we  are 
all  BuUding  America  Together.* 


AN  ERROR  ON  SALVADOR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NTW  YOlUC 
IM  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Manning 
and  Mr.  William  M.  LeoGrande,  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times,  detailing  the  administration's 
shortsighted  policies  toward  El  Salva- 
dor. 

As  this  article  points  out,  the  admin- 
istration's policy  of  increasing  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  El  Salvador  is 
thwarting  President  Reagan's  stated 
goal  of  halting  Soviet  expansionism 
and  bringing  stability  to  Central 
America.  Our  military  commitment  in 
El  Salvador  has  deepened  the  war 
there,  and  has  created  opportunities 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  region. 

A  sensible  policy  aimed  at  restoring 
strength  and  stability  to  Central 
America  would  stress  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  the  conflict,  as  recently 
enunciated  by  Mexico's  President 
Lopez  Portillo.  As  Mr.  Manning  and 
Mr.  LeoGrande  point  out  in  their  arti- 
cle: 
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Successful  negotiations  would  not  only 
end  the  war  in  El  Salvador,  but  would 
reduce  tensions  throughout  the  region, 
remove  the  main  obstacle  to  better  relations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua, 
allow  Honduras  to  continue  It*  transition  to 
democracy.  and  increase  Guatemala's 
chances  of  avoiding  a  full  scale  war. 

I  commend  this  important  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  Yorit  Times.  Mar.  7.  1982) 

Ah  Eiutoa  on  Salvador 
(By  Robert  A.  Manning  and  William  M. 

LeoOrande) 
Washimctow.— The  Administration's  pol- 
icy increasing  the  United  States'  military 
Involvement  in  El  Salvador  is  producing  an 
outcome  that  i£  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
one  Intended. 

Washington's  effort*  to  shore  up  the 
JuiiU  with  increasing  amounts  of  military 
aid  has  only  deepened  the  war,  and  the  Sal- 
vadoran  military's  brutality  has  become  the 
guerrillas'  best  recruiter.  According  to 
United  SUtes  Intelligence  estimates,  for 
every  civilian  that  the  Salvadoran  Army 
kills,  at  least  25  guerrilla  sympathizers 
spring  up. 

As  the  military  situation  deteriorates,  the 
Reagan  Administration's  options  narrow. 
The  guerrillas  have  refused  to  participate  In 
the  March  28  election,  designed  and  admin- 
istered by  their  opponents,  for  a  constituent 
assembly  to  write  a  constitution  and  select 
an  interim  president.  This  election,  which 
United  States  officials  concede  will  not  stop 
the  war.  might  not  produce  a  center-right 
Christian  Democratic  government,  but 
rather  one  of  right-wing  extremists. 

If  current  efforU  fall  to  break  the  existing 
stalemate.  Washington  will  be  faced  with 
only  two  options:  allowing  a  victory  for  the 
leftist  guerrillas  or  sending  in  ground 
combat  troops  on  a  large  scale.  Either  out- 
come would  profoundly  destabilize  Central 
America. 

A  guerrilla  victory,  which  might  radicalize 
El  Salvador,  would  further  polarize  Guate- 
mala, strengthen  the  band  of  antidemocrat- 
ic factions  in  the  Honduran  armed  forces, 
and  probably  demolish  relations  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua.  United 
SUtes  intervention,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  spread  the  war  throughout  the  region 
with  no  guarantee  of  victory.  Landing 
50.000  Marines  in  Central  America  would  be 
far  easier  than  getting  them  home  and 
would  have  cataclysmic  domestic  political 
consequences.  Moreover,  a  wider  war  would 
only  serve  to  create  opportunities  for  great- 
er involvement  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba— the  very  thing  the  Administration  is 
determined  to  prevent. 

By  portraying  the  Salvadoran  conflict  as  a 
superpower  confronUtion.  President 
Reagan  is  painting  himself  Into  an  ideologi- 
cal comer  where  nothing  short  of  victory 
will  vindicate  Washington's  Investment  of 
power  and  prestige.  But  the  investment  is 
still  relatively  small.  Before  raising  the 
stakes  any  further,  the  Administration 
ought  to  reconsider  a  third  option  backed 
by  a  growing  chorus  in  Congress  and  by  key 
allies  such  as  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo 
of  Mexico:  negotiations. 

The  essential  conditions  for  beginning  ne- 
gotiations already  exist:  a  bloody  stalemate, 
a  broad  international  consensus  in  favor  of 
Ulks.  and  the  dependency  of  both  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government  and  the  opposition  on 
external  powers  that  can  use  their  leverage 
to  bring  both  sides  to  the  bargaining  Ubie. 
Prompted  by  Mexico  and  Europe's  Social 
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Democratic  parties,  the  opposition  already 
has  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  without 
conditions.  Christian  Democrats  in  the  Gov- 
ernment are  also  prepared  to  negotiate  but 
have  been  blocked  from  doing  so  by  the 
armed  forces.  Only  Washington  can  force 
the  millUry  to  the  'able. 

For  negotiations  to  succeed,  both  sides 
must  t>e  cerUIn  that  they  will  not  suffer 
militarily.  Thus,  the  first  step  must  l>e  an 
In-place  ceasefire  and  an  end  to  all  foreign 
military  aid.  The  next  step  Is  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  and  procedures  for  conducting 
free  and  fair  elections.  The  constitution 
could  guarantee  a  democratic  outcome  by 
committing  all  sides  to  a  set  of  constitution- 
al principles.  To  guarantee  Its  honesty,  the 
electoral  process  would  have  to  be  super- 
vised by  a  nonpartisan  International  body 
such  as  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  or  a  combination  of  countries  accept- 
able to  l>oth  sides.  An  International  peace- 
keeping force  would  be  necessary  to  monitor 
the  ceasefire  and  oversee  the  transition 
process. 

The  most  difficult  task  would  be  Integrat- 
ing the  opposing  armies.  But  reformist  army 
officers,  who.  led  by  the  now-exiled  Col. 
Adolfo  Majano.  ousted  the  dIcUtor  Gen. 
Carlos  Humberto  Romero  in  1979.  and  prag- 
matic guerrilla  leaders  could  form  the  core 
of  a  unified  force,  perhaps  under  Colonel 
Majano's  leadership. 

Under  very  similar  conditions,  a  compara- 
ble formula— Including  the  merger  of  oppos- 
ing armies— succeeded  in  ending  the  war  in 
Zimbabwe.  And  the  process  was  overseen  by 
a  British  Government  no  less  conservative 
than  Mr.  Reagan's  and  equally  opposed  to 
nationalist  guerrillas  similarly  dubbed 
Marxist  terrorists." 

Successful  negotiations  would  not  only 
end  the  war  In  El  Salvador  but  would  reduce 
tensions  throughout  the  region,  remove  the 
main  obstacle  to  better  relations  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua,  allow 
Honduras  to  continue  Its  transition  to  de- 
mocracy, and  Increase  Guatemala's  chances 
of  avoiding  a  full-scale  civil  war.  If  the  guer- 
rillas are  as  unpopular  as  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration claims.  Washington  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  such  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Without  negotiations,  the  war  will  go 
on.  and  a  sUble.  democratic  E<  Salvador  will 
be  the  least  likely  outcome.* 


A  SELDOM  HEARD 
ENCOURAGING  WORD 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  an  editorial 
which  was  aired  recently  by  Jerry 
Holley,  vice  president  of  broadcasting 
at  WIBW-TV  and  radio,  a  respected 
Midwest  broadcaster  located  in 
Topeka. 

The  message  conveyed  is  one  not 
often  heard  here  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. It  conveys  the  novel  thought 
that  perhaps  the  economy  is  not  in  as 
bad  a  shape  as  many  leaders,  and 
those  who  report  their  actions,  would 
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have  us  believe.  In  fact,  the  economic 
news  might  even  be  good. 

Too  often  in  Washington  we  develop 
a  tunnel  vision  of  what  is  happening  in 
America.  We  talk  to  ourselves  too 
much.  Perhaps  we  should  more  often 
be  listening  to  the  folks  out  in  the  rest 
of  the  country— folks  in  Topeka  and 
other  communities,  who.  from  afar, 
have  a  little  more  balanced  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  dispel  some 
of  the  needless  gloom  to  which  we  are 
subjected.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
WIBW  editorial  with  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where,  to 
paraphrase  our  Kansas  State  song, 
"there  seldom  is  heard  an  encouraging 
word,  and  the  airwaves  are  clouded  all 
day." 

The  editorial  follows: 

WIBW  Editorial 

To  hear  some  people  Ulk.  the  nation 
today  is  In  dire  straits  economically,  and 
true,  things  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
But  perhaps  they  are  not  as  bad  as  some 
people  would  have  us  believe. 

We  are  a  little  bit  upset  with  the  major 
network  news  departments  and  the  major 
metropolitan  newspapers.  All  they  seem  to 
t>e  able  to  report  are  negative  stories.  All  we 
see  is  the  guy  who  has  lived  off  government 
welfare  for  30  years  and  has  had  his  check 
cut  back  and  is  complaining.  Or  the  student 
who  gets  a  government  loan  to  go  to  college 
and  uses  the  money  to  buy  a  new  car  and  is 
screaming  that  the  administration  is  taking 
a  long  look  at  student  loans  and  cutting 
some  of  them  back.  We  would  Just  like  to 
see  one  Interview  with  a  student  who  is 
washing  dishes  or  cleaning  out  bams  to 
work  his  way  through  college.  Or  a  worker 
who  gets  up  every  morning,  works  hard  all 
day  and  even  though  times  are  tough, 
doesn't  complain. 

Today  some  99  million  Americans  are 
working.  Practically  the  most  in  our  history. 
Unemployment  is  still  below  the  post  war 
peak  set  in  1975.  We  have  a  single  digit  in- 
flation rate  for  the  first  time  in  years  which 
went  as  low  as  4.4  percent  last  October.  The 
growth  in  federal  spending  has  been 
trimmed  from  the  over  14  percent  average 
of  the  past  three  years  to  7.5  percent  now. 
The  stock  market,  although  shaky.  Is  hold- 
ing lU  own  and  some  say  a  surge  Is  near. 
The  prime  Interest  rate  which  was  21.5  per- 
cent in  January  of  last  year  is  down  to  16.5 
percent  and  was  down  a  full  point  to  15.5 
percent  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Some  ex- 
perts say  it  will  drop  more  this  spring.  Per- 
sonal savings  of  Americans  rose  to  5.9  per- 
cent last  October  and  people  are  whittling 
down  their  installment  debt.  We  think  the 
prevailing  negative  mood  appears  to  be  one 
that  is  politically  Inspired  and  maybe  there 
is  a  psychological  element.  Grumbling  Just 
seems  to  bring  people  closer  together. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  In  a  March 
8th  editorial  said.  ■While  the  U.S.  Economy 
Is  in  a  bad  way  at  the  moment,  the  nation 
needs  least  of  all  a  feeling  of  panic  which 
could  sway  the  government  from  holding  to 
steady,  measured  actions  aimed  at  putting 
the  economy  on  a  sure  footing.  What  the 
nation  does  need  is  patience  and  a  cool 
head.  "• 
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PHILIP  AND  MURIEL  HERMAN: 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZENS 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral decades.  Philip  and  Muriel 
"German  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  have  given 
unselfishly  of  themselves  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

These  two  dynamic  individuals  seek 
no  reward.  They  want  only  to  help 
their  fellow  man.  They  do  so  quietly. 
They  let  their  deeds  speak  for  them- 
selves as  they  leave  their  indelible  im- 
prints in  the  fields  of  business,  the 
arts,  finance,  education,  community 
revitalization.  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on. 

Phil  and  Muriel  will  be  honored  next 
Wednesday  when  more  than  700 
people  associated  with  the  Lehigh 
"Friends  of  Scouting"  of  the  Minsi 
Trails  Council.  Boy  Scouts,  will  pre- 
sent them  with  the  organization's  Dis- 
tinguished Citizens  Award. 

I  consider  Phil  and  Muriel  more 
than  Just  friends.  I  think  we  could  all 
leam  from  their  shining  examples  of 
service.  People  all  across  this  Nation 
could  look  to  them  in  helping  to  make 
this  Nation  and  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the 
highlights  of  their  careers. 

Phil,  a  flower  ever  present  in  his 
lapel,  served  with  the  Marine  Corps  in 
World  War  II.  He  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Hess'  Department  Stores, 
Inc..  of  Allentown.  a  25-store  chain 
which  today  ranks  among  the  Nation's 
fastest  growing  retail  companies. 

His  service  to  the  community  knows 
no  bounds.  As  chairman  of  the  Allen- 
town Redevelopment  Authority  and 
the  Citizens  for  Lehigh  County 
Progress,  he  has  been  a  strong  voice 
for  growth  and  vitality  in  his  commu- 
nity. He  was  the  prime  force  in  bring- 
ing a  Hilton  hotel  and  conference 
center  to  downtown  Allentown. 

He  is  the  first  American  underwrit- 
ing member  of  Lloyd's  of  London, 
president  of  Fleetways.  Inc..  and  a  di- 
rector of  Crown  American  Corp. 

Phil,  an  intense  proponent  of  educa- 
tion television,  was  a  founding 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Television  and  Network 
Commission  and  had  served  for  several 
years  as  president  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley's Educational  TV  channel  39.  That 
broad  concern  for  education  also  led 
him  to  serve  as  deputy  chairman  on 
the  board  of  Hebrew  University. 

He  has  long  held  a  keen  interest  in 
Scouting,  having  been  a  recipient  of 
the  Silver  Beaver  Award  and  serving 
on  the  executive  board  of  the  Minsi 
Trails  Boy  Scout  Council  and  estab- 
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lishing  a  campership  fund.  He  has 
been  a  key  ingredient  for  Scouting's 
success  in  the  council. 

Phil's  international  contributions 
and  influences  are  equally  impressive. 
An  international  traveler,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Explorer  Club  in  New 
York  and  has  participated  in  good  will 
missions  for  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations,  and  numerous  organi- 
zations. He  is  a  board  member  and 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee. 

Muriel,  like  her  husband,  also  wears 
many  hats.  A  doctor  of  optometry,  she 
is  vice  president  of  Hess"  E>epartment 
Stores.  Inc.,  a  director  of  Hess"  Fine 
Art  Gallery,  and  underwriting  member 
of  Lloyd's  of  London  and  president  of 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

The  mother  of  three  grown  children, 
all  successful  in  their  own  fields,  she 
continues  a  keen  interest  in  education, 
having  served  as  board  chairman  and  a 
trustee  of  Lehigh  County  Community 
College,  a  trustee  of  Kutztown  State 
College  and  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  Cedar  Crest  College. 

On  a  broader  scale,  she  has  been  an 
active  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. She  has  served  as  a  Nongovern- 
mental Organizations  representative 
to  the  U.S.  Mission  of  United  Nations 
for  Hadassah  and  has  attended 
UNICEF  executive  board  meetings 
around  the  world. 

Muriel  stands  as  a  giant  in  helping 
to  enrich  cultural  and  artistic  growth 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  She  has  taken  a 
prominent  leading  role  in  such  events 
as  the  Hadassah-Israel  Art  Show;  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  Bicentennial  Art 
Committee;  served  on  the  Art  Selec- " 
tion  Committee  at  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege; and  actively  supports  the  Allen- 
town Symphony  Orchestra. 

Phil  and  Muriel  are  internationally 
known  art  collectors.  More  than  10  art 
exhibitions  from  their  personal  collec- 
tion are  in  circulation  among  Elastem 
colleges  and  universities.  Other  works 
have  been  donated  or  are  on  loan  to 
many  local  public  buildings  and  parks. 
They  have  actively  participated  in  the 
art  in  U.S.  embassies  program  which 
places  art  in  100  embassies  around  the 
world. 

Last  year,  they  contributed  $500,000 
to  the  Allentown  Hospital  for  estab- 
lishment of  sophisticated  cancer  treat- 
ment facilities  and  equipment.  The  ra- 
diation therapy  center  was  named  in 
their  honor. 

Many  other  deeds  and  contributions 
are  performed  behind  the  scenes.  Phil 
and  Muriel  want  only  to  offer  their 
friendship  and  their  generosity  to  help 
their  fellow  man.  They  have  succeed- 
ed. They  deserve  our  deepest  grati- 
tude. We  can  all  look  on  their  accom- 
plishments as  an  inspiration  on  how 
we    can    contribute    to    making    this 
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world  of  ours  a  better  world  In  which 
to  live  and  grow.* 


VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18.  1982.  I  was  in  Pennsylvania 
and  missed  several  rollcall  votes  that 
day.  Had  I  not  been  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  vote  No.  23:  Approval  of 
Journal,  "no." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  24:  H.R.  3620.  Ho- 
boken  Pier  properties,  "yes." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  25:  H.R.  4468. 
Secret  Service  zones  of  protection, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  26:  H.R.  4688.  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Civilian  Employ- 
ment Claims  Act  amendments,  "yes." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  27:  H.R.  3345. 
patent  and  trademark  laws  and  civil 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons, 
"yes." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  28:  H.R.  2329.  Cher- 
okee Nation  of  Oklahoma,  "no." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  29:  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  290,  federally  insured 
deposits,  "yes."« 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  that  beginning 
Tuesday.  March  23,  1982,  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit,  a  200-pound  eagle  hand 
carved  by  Sculptor  Robert  Yoakum, 
will  be  on  display  in  the  Russell  rotun- 
da. The  eagle  Is  part  of  the  Red 
Ribbon-Red  Badge  of  Courage  Cam- 
paign, a  public  awareness  program  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  still  missing  in 
Vietnam.  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Korea. 

The  200-pound  eagle  Is  covered  with 
23-carat  gold  and  has  an  11-foot  wing- 
span.  It  is  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  American  bald  eagle  in  an  air- 
borne attack  position  and  was  created 
by  Yoakum  as  "a  tribute  to  our  coun- 
try's resurgent  patriotism." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  George 
Washington  originated  the  bald  eagle 
as  the  Great  Seal  of  America  200  years 
ago.  He  first  used  the  seal  in  a  letter 
to  the  British  requesting  the  success- 
ful return  of  the  American  men  held 
captive  from  the  Revolutionary  War. 
March  23-30.  the  week  that  has  been 
selected  for  ihe  dedication  of  the  eagle 
to  the  POW/MIAs  is  significant  in 
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that  it  was  this  week  9  years  ago  that 
the  first  POW's  were  returned  in  Op- 
eration Homecoming. 

This  morning,  March  24,  1982,  the 
American  Spirit  was  dedicated  to  the 
prisoners  and  those  who  are  still  miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  brief  cere- 
mony in  the  Russell  Building  rotunda. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  in  this 
Nation's  upper  Chamt>er,  Senator 
Thurmond  and  Senator  Hayakawa 
both  impressed  upon  those  present 
that  our  Nation  must  undertake  great- 
er initiatives  to  seek  an  accounting  for 
our  brave  men  in  Indochina.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  house 
Task  Force  on  American  Prisoners.and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Congress- 
man Ben  Oilman,  has  devoted  count- 
less hours  of  his  own  time  in  an  effort 
to  bring  our  men  home. 

Ben,  who  has  been  active  on  this 
issue  for  over  10  years  also  stresses  our 
obligation  to  the  families  of  our  coura- 
geous heroes,  and  to  the  men  them- 
selves who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  the  freedom  to  be  Americans. 

I  was  exceedingly  heartened  that  Lt. 
Col.  John  Per,  former  POW  and  now 
adviser  on  POW/MIA  affairs  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  present, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Morton  Blackwell.  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Public  Liaison  representing  the  White 
House,  and  Col.  Elarl  P.  Hopper.  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  League  of  Families. 
These  Individuals  and  many  others  are 
responsible  for  their  undying  devotion 
to  increasing  public  awareness  on  the 
POW/MLA  issue. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  administra- 
tion's involvement  in  this  area.  I  know 
that  not  a  week  goes  by  without  the 
President  asking  his  top  aides  what 
new  developments  have  occurred  re- 
garding our  men.  I  have  met  with 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Richard 
L.  Armitage,  regarding  his  trip  to 
Hanoi  in  February,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  his  delegation  was  successful  in 
impressing  upon  the  Vietnamese  that 
this  humanitarian  issue  is  indeed  of 
concern  to  the  American  people  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  press  for  an 
honorable  resolution  to  this  tragic 
page  in  the  darkest  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

I  would  also  like  to  alert  all  of  you  to 
two  resolutions  I  have  introduced  on 
behalf  of  our  American  prisoners  and 
those  who  are  still  missing  as  a  result 
of  our  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
House  Joint  Resolution  385.  which 
designates  July  9.  1982.  as  National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day,  has  over 
240  cosponsors  and  is  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee pending  approval  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  for  a  vote.  My  other 
measure.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 275.  calls  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  place  the 
highest  priority  on  achieving  an  hon- 
orable    resolution     by     immediately 
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taking  all  necessary  action  to  obtain 
the  release  of  any  Americans  who  may 
be  held  captive  in  Indochina,  and  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  those  whose  fate  remains  un- 
known, including  the  repatriation  of 
the  remains  of  those  who  have  died. 

It  is  my  hope  that  1982  will  mark  a 
year  of  more  success  in  obtaining  an 
accurate  accounting  of  any  American 
POW/MIAs  from  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  display  of  the  American  spirit  will 
greatly  enhance  public  awareness  of 
this  humanitarian  tragedy.  Please  en- 
courage your  staff  and  your  constitu- 
ents to  view  the  eagle  which  will  t>e  on 
display  through  March  30,  I982.« 


REGARDING  OUR  FIRST  LADY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
March  8,  1982,  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
regarding  our  First  Lady,  Nancy 
Reagan.  It  is  refreshingly  positive. 
The  text  is  as  follows: 

Prom  Brickbats  to  Bouquets 

They  are  like  butterflies.  Iron  or  lace, 
caught  In  the  political  turbulence  created 
by  their  husbands.  They  can  be  flashes  of 
beauty  and  grtce  in  the  dark  crevices  of  so- 
ciety or  symbols  of  comfort  and  quiet  hope 
In  times  of  national  despair.  First  Ladles 
have  an  Impossible  Job.  and  each  has  a  dif- 
ferent challenge. 

Nancy  Reagan  was  as  much  of  a  shock  as 
her  husband.  Her  principal  duty  as  she  saw 
it  was  to  be  wife  and  home  manager  for  the 
President,  something  she  described  as  "nest- 
ing." which  meant  "trying  to  make  the 
White  House  as  attractive  and  Inviting  as  I 
can."  It  was.  to  her  mind,  a  worthy  and  re- 
warding goal. 

She  collided  with  a  city  that  for  M)  years 
had  based  its  culture  on  spending  more  and 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Her  husband 
came  to  slow  the  trend.  Nancy  Reagan  was 
judged  harshly  by  some  lingering  partisans 
of  the  counterculture:  the  devoted  wife  was 
somehow  suspect,  the  pursuit  of  everyday 
excellence  often  Judged  a  waste  of  energy, 
and  mediocrity  celebrated  In  dress,  manners 
and  mind.  Lace  butterflies  can  get  crushed. 
She  almost  did. 

"I'm  starting  to  enjoy  it  more  now."  she 
said  the  other  day  In  her  sitting  room,  lus- 
trous from  the  deft  touch  of  her  decorator 
and  the  afternoon  sun.  That  very  act- 
White  House  redecoration— was  one  of  con- 
troversy. The  Pranklin  Roosevelts  contin- 
ued their  aristocratic  life  of  yachts  and 
grand  homes.  The  John  Kennedys  poured 
huge  sums  Into  clothes  and  antiques.  Nei- 
ther suffered  because  Government  was  ex- 
panding to  help  the  underprivileged.  Now 
each  dollar  the  Reagans  spend  Is  publicly 
juxtaposed  against  a  budget  cut.  Butterflies 
can  get  bent  out  of  shape  in  that  house  of 
mirrors. 

Nancy  Reagan  admits  now  that  the  at- 
tempt on  her  husband's  life  hit  her  harder 
and  the  shock  stayed  longer  than  she  real- 
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Ized.  "You  are  never  the  same."  she  says. 
Then  there  were  four  specific  controversies 
that  further  clouded  her  dreams:  the  mil- 
lionaire friends,  the  White  House  refurbish- 
ing, the  new  china,  the  loaned  designer 
dresses. 

Olven  the  normal  dynamics  of  public 
opinion,  Mrs.  Reagan  by  this  time  should  be 
locked  in  her  closet.  Instead,  she  is  headed 
out  into  the  world  on  her  Poster  Grandpar- 
ent program  and  her  promotion  of  drug  re- 
habilitation. Further,  something  has  hap- 
pened in  the  press.  The  stories  have  soft- 
ened. There  has  been  a  backlash  in  favor  of 
the  resolute  First  Lady  with  the  Adolfo  pat- 
tern. After  writing  a  particularly  harsh 
piece,  a  Washington  Post  columnist  was  del- 
uged with  mall  expressing  outrage— at  the 
columnist,  not  Mrs.  Reagan.  George  Gallup 
polled  Americans  and  found  her  the  woman 
they  most  admired. 

Digging  in  White  House  mail  suggests 
that  the  Nancy  problems  may  always  have 
been  more  media  figment  than  real.  Of  the 
60.000  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Reagan  in 
the  year.  90  percent  are  supportive  or  in- 
quisitive, not  negative.  The  great  dress  loan 
episode,  believed  by  writers  to  be  the  most 
scandalous,  drew  50  letters,  barely  a  public 
nod.  Decorating  the  White  House  with 
money  donated  by  millionaires  was  support- 
ed 10  to  1.  The  new  dishes  were  approved  3 
to  I.  With  those  results  in.  It  is  not  much 
fun  for  the  press  to  be  against  nesting. 

"I  haven't  changed."  says  Mrs.  Reagan. 
"I'm  doing  what  I  did  in  California.  I'll  con- 
tinue. I  want  the  White  House  to  be  warm 
and  elegant.  I  want  it  to  be  right.  I  want  to 
show  what  is  best  in  America." 

Among  her  reasons  Is  the  feeling  left  by  a 
lady  from  Bangladesh,  a  desperate  comer  of 
world  poverty.  The  guest  stood  near  tears  in 
the  glow  of  a  White  House  dinner,  a  magic 
moment  in  which  warmth  and  beauty  bound 
her  to  this  land.  She  was  inspired. 

That,  in  the  end.  may  be  the  importance 
of  being  Nancy.* 


IDAHO'S  BUSINESS  GETS 
AMERICA  IN  SHAPE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  amazing  personal  success  story, 
with  its  roots  in  Idaho  and  over  1,000 
branches  throughout  the  Nation,  is 
getting  an  overstuffed  America  into 
shape  inch  by  inch  and  poimd  by 
pound.  Following  is  a  most  interesting 
account  found  in  the  November  23, 
1981,  Wall  Street  Journal  describing  a 
business  that  gains  by  the  loss  of  its 
customers— the  loss  of  weight,  that  is. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Couple's  Venture  in  Diet  Field  Turns 

Into  a  Big  Success  Story 

(By  Erik  Larson) 

It's  the  sort  of  story  that  would  be  busi- 
ness owners  dream  about.  For  nearly  the 
first  20  years  of  her  marriage.  Sybil  Fergu- 
son was  50  pounds  or  more  overweight.  In 
the  late  1960s,  desperation  drove  her  to 
devise  her  own  diet  based  on  vitamins,  basic 
foods  and  exercise.  It  worked  for  her  and 
her  friends  and  became  a  tiny  business. 
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Prom  that  grew  Diet  Center  Inc..  a  nation- 
al network  of  1.322  centers  that  sold  about 
$140  million  In  weight-reducing  services  and 
products  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30. 
Diet  Center  itself  earned  $3.4  million  on 
about  $19  million  in  revenue.  Now  Mrs.  Fer- 
gvison's  Cadillac  and  her  husband's  sit  In  re- 
served spaces  at  the  company's  headquar- 
ters in  Rexburg.  Idaho:  a  nearby  hangar 
houses  a  company  airplane  and  a  small  heli- 
copter Mr.  Ferguson  is  learning  to  fly. 

Diet  Center's  success  is  largely  the  result 
of  good  timing  and  its  owner's  good  business 
sense.  Mrs.  Ferguson's  diet  program  came 
along  when  fitness  was  becoming  as  Ameri- 
can fetish  and  any  new  way  to  lose  weight 
was  almost  sure  to  attract  interest.  And 
Mrs.  Pergxison's  husband.  Roger,  president 
of  the  company,  was  an  experienced  fran- 
chise manager  with  financial  acumen.  "I 
come  up  with  the  ideas,  and  he  tells  me 
whether  we  can  afford  them,"  says  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  who  shares  control  of  the  compa- 
ny with  her  husband  but  holds  the  titles  of 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  diet  idea  caught  on  quickly.  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson's doctor.  Lester  P.  Petersen,  soon 
began  referring  overweight  patients  to  her. 
"Nothing  medical  could  give  the  results. "  he 
says.  Moreover.  Mrs.  Ferguson  provided 
daily  diet  counseling,  a  major  feature  of  her 
current  program. 

Customers  became  enthusiastic  disciples: 
one  wanted  to  set  up  a  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness In  nearby  Idaho  Falls.  To  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, these  were  favorable  signs:  "We  Just  sat 
down  and  said  there  has  to  be  a  business  in 
this." 

The  Fergusons  decided  on  a  franchise 
system  after  ruling  out  direct  management 
of  diet  centers  as  being  to  costly  and  compli- 
cated for  them  to  handle  at  first.  As  a  re- 
gional manager  for  a  company  which  sold 
an  agricultural  soil  conditioner,  and  a 
former  owner  of  one  of  the  company's  fran- 
chises, Mr.  Ferguson  had  learned  how  it 
made  money  from  continuing  license  fees 
based  on  the  amount  of  product  sold. 

Soon  after  incorporating  in  January  1972. 
the  Ferg\isons  sold  their  first  franchise  for 
$2,500.  Half  the  sum  provided  "go  money" 
for  their  company,  says  Mr.  Ferguson.  The 
following  June  he  quit  his  $30.000-a-year 
Job.  The  Fergusons  planned  to  devote  a  year 
to  Diet  Center,  calculating  that  they  and 
their  five  children  (who  now  range  in  age 
from  17  to  28)  could  live  off  savings  and 
income  from  the  college  students  they 
boarded  in  their  spacious  basement.  "We've 
always  been  willing  to  gamble  on  things,  but 
with  each  other's  permission."  Mr.  Ferguson 
says.  By  1974.  they  were  earning  $800  a 
month  from  25  centers. 

The  Fergusons  decided  to  let  the  business 
simmer  for  most  of  1974  to  determine  how 
stable  the  diet  field  was.  They  discovered, 
for  example,  that  it  has  seasonal  cycles, 
Christmas  lulls  and  spring  surges.  Still,  It 
looked  worthwhile,  and  late  that  year,  Mr. 
Ferguson  made  $400,000  from  a  series  of 
fortuitous  land  transactions.  That  gave 
them  "in-case  money"— a  backup  should  the 
family  fall  on  hard  times. 

The  next  step  was  to  sell  franchises.  A 
salesman  agreed  to  peddle  them  for  $6,500 
each,  including  his  commission  of  $2,500.  He 
sold  one  in  a  year.  Potential  buyers,  he  told 
the  Fergusons,  saw  the  deal  as  too  good  to 
be  true. 

In  early  1976.  Diet  Center  began  offering 
a  $900  bonus  to  existing  franchise  holders 
for  any  additional  buyers  they  found.  A 
flood  that  wiped  out  the  company's  head- 
quarters   the   same    year   may    also    have 
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helped  further  Diet  Center's  growth.  The 
Fergusons  chose  to  rebuild  in  Rexburg. 
where  many  townspeople  had  cash  to  invest 
from  federal  reimbursement  for  flood  dam- 
ages. Prompted  by  stories  about  successful 
Diet  Center  franchises,  many  put  their 
money  into  the  company. 

"The  fever  started."  says  James  Meyers,  a 
Rexburg  tax  accountant  who  figures  he  and 
his  wife  will  earn  more  than  $100,000  this 
year  from  their  one-third  Interest  in  a  com- 
pany holding  30  franchises  in  New  York 
State— and  that  is  only  a  portion  of  his  total 
interest  in  Diet  Center.  Merrill  W.  Rudd.  a 
Rexburg  accountant  who  audited  Diet  Cen- 
ter's books  until  last  year,  warns,  however, 
that  not  all  franchise  buyers  have  been  so 
fortunate.  "There's  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
worked  at  it  and  failed."  he  says. 

There  are  two  routes  the  buyer  of  a  fran- 
chise can  take.  He  can  manage  the  diet 
center  in  his  territory  by  himself,  paying 
the  95-cents-per-client-per-day  license  fee  to 
Diet  Center  and  charging  the  going  rate  for 
the  diet  program— about  $200  per  dieter. 
Before  opening  up  shop  and  offering  diet 
counseling,  however,  the  franchise  holder,  if 
he  is  to  counsel  clients  himself,  must  have 
lost  weight  on  the  program. 

A  francise  buyer  also  can  sell  his  operat- 
ing rights  to  a  subfranchisee.  He  retains 
ownership  of  the  territory  and  continues 
paying  the  95-cent  fee  per  client  to  Diet 
Center.  But  he  now  acts  as  a  supplier,  sell- 
ing diet  supplement  and  other  products  to 
his  subfranchisee.  He  makes  less  money 
than  he  would  by  operating  the  center  him- 
self, but  he  also  has  far  fewer  responsibil- 
ities. 

Most  franchise  buyers  have  chosen  the 
second  approach,  but  now  Diet  Center  is  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  some  big  companies  that 
have  found  It  Is  often  more  profitable  to 
own  a  successful  franchise  directly.  Last 
Monday.  Diet  Center  opened  five  corporate- 
owned  centers  in  Indianapolis  and  expects 
to  have  a  total  of  100  such  centers  operating 
by  the  end  of  1982.* 


YOU'VE  GOT  TO  BE  THERE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
there  is  interest  here  in  the  1982 
World's  Fair  which  will  be  held  in 
Knoxville.  Tenn.  I  know  because  I 
have  been  asked  many  questions  about 
the  fair  by  my  colleagues,  members  of 
their  staffs,  policemen,  doorkeepers, 
and  pages.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  finishing  touches  are  t>eing  put  on 
the  fair  site  and  all  of  east  Tennessee 
is  waiting  to  welcome  you. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the 
World's  Fair.  I  wanted  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  two  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  March  21. 
Washington  Post.  These  articles  con- 
tain information  about  the  entertain- 
ment and  lodging  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  visitors  during  the  fair.  After 
reading  these  stories.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  the  advertisements  for  the 
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1982  World's  Pair  and  realize.  "You've 
got  to  be  there." 

It's  Paw  To  Say    .    .    . 
(By  Jimmy  Dumbell) 

Knoxviixk.  TDfM.— You  stAnd  toenail 
de«p  In  the  mud  with  the  rain  pelting  down 
and  the  acrid  aroma  of  diesel  exhaust  sting- 
ing the  nostrils,  you  scan  the  building  skele- 
tons hereabouts  and  think,  who  are  they 
kidding,  saying  the  1982  World's  Pair  will 
open  here  in  two  months? 

Then  you  shut  out  all  of  the  above  and 
consider  the  hard  facts  that  fair  officials 
have  laid  out  smd  you  figure,  yep.  it  prob- 
ably will  open  May  1. 

It  does  take  Imagination,  though. 

The  1982  fair,  a  $100  million  extravagan- 
za, won't  be  on  a  scale  with.  say.  the  World's 
Pair  held  In  New  York.  But  it  Is  a  genuine 
World's  Pair,  sanctioned  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  Exposition  in  Paris,  the  orga- 
nization that  says  you  may  or  may  not  call 
your  fair  a  Worlds. 

Already,  fair  officials  say.  they've  sold 
104,739  season  tickets  and  993.948  regular 
tickets.  They  expect  11  million  to  attend. 
The  fair  is  to  open  May  1  and  run  through 
Oct.  31. 

Now.  the  site  is  a  72-acre  muddy  gully  run- 
ning alongside  the  Tennessee  River  in  down- 
town Knoxville.  Adjacent  Is  the  University 
of  Tennessee  with  Its  91.249-seat  stadium 
that  will  be  used  for  ancillary  entertain- 
ment events.  Many  downtown  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  shops  are  within  easy  walking 
distance. 

The  scope  of  the  fair  is  enormous. 

"There's  no  way  you  could  see  it  all  in  two 
days,"  said  Bob  Shelley,  the  fair's  director 
of  communications.  "To  see  everything  just 
once  you'd  have  to  be  here  from  10  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  for  a  week  and  a  half.  Plus  eating 
time.  Some  of  the  pavilion  presentations 
alone  take  45  minutes.  And  then  some 
things  will  change  through  the  summer,  so 
you'd  have  to  come  back  for  them. " 

The  list  of  21  nations  and  45  companies 
exhibiting  is  impressive,  and  growing  every 
week.  Shelley  said. 

So  far.  the  nations  are  Australia.  Canada. 
West  Germany.  Prance.  Italy.  Japan.  South 
Korea.  Mexico.  Saudi  Arabia,  Great  BriUln. 
Hungary,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
and  the  10-natlon  European  Community. 
Some  will  bring  some  pretty  nifty  stuff,  not 
at  all  what  you'd  find  at  the  average  county 
or  state  fair. 

China,  for  instance,  will  tear  down  a  few 
feet  of  Its  Great  Wall,  transport  and  reas- 
semble It  right  here.  China  will  also  bring  a 
20-foot-long.  solar-powered  dragon  boat. 

Australia  is  sending  windmills  (because 
the  fair's  theme  is  "Energy  Turns  the 
World")  and  some  eucalyptus  and  fern 
trees. 

Prom  Saudi  Arabia  will  come  not  oil.  as 
you  would  expect,  but  a  solar  model  of  some 
sort,  plus  an  animated  diorama  of  the 
Grand  Mosque. 

Hungary  will  feature  Its  Rubik's  Cube: 
Panama,  its  canal. 

Visitors  to  the  Japanese  pavilion  will  be 
escorted  by  Japanese  robots.  They  will  ex- 
plain things  as  they  go.  and  even  be  pro- 
grammed to  answer  questions. 

The  U.S.  pavilion,  a  unique  structure  re- 
sembling a  gigantic  drive-In  screen.  Is  six 
stories  tall  and  the  largest  of  all  the  inter- 
national edifices.  It  will  be  solar  powered 
and  feature  video  terminals  with  Ulk-back 
computers,  among  other  things. 

Among  the  45  corporate  exhibitors  will  be 
Sun  Oil.  which,  like  the  Saudi  Arabians,  will 
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explain  the  sun's  role  in  energy  develop- 
ment. Another.  Anheuser-Busch,  will  bring 
its  famous  team  of  Clydesdale  horses  and 
operate  a  beer  garden,  serving  you  know 
what  brand  of  beer. 

It's  hard  to  make  the  connection  between 
some  of  the  exhibitors  and  their  exhibits. 

Pederal  Express,  for  instance,  is  putting 
12  million  Into  a  laser  sky  show,  among 
other  things.  And  Stokely-Van  Camp,  a  can- 
ning company,  will  sponsor  two  exhibits,  a 
folk  life  festival  and  a  sports  hall  of  fame. 

Judging  from  the  advance  billing,  scientif- 
ic exhibits  alone  should  be  enough  to  enter- 
tain and  instruct  the  Interested  layman  for 
the  good  part  of  the  summer.  Electronics  of 
all  sorts,  the  latest  computers  and  the 
hotest  things  in  solar  energy  will  be  all  over 
the  72-acre  site. 

And  there  will  be  entertainment. 

Shelley  said  the  entertainment  list  is  In- 
complete because  new  acts  and  performers 
are  being  booked  every  week.  It's  so  long 
now  It's  overwhelming.  Among  many  others: 

Chet  Atkins,  the  Ink  Spots.  Peter  Nero. 
Rudolf  Nureyev  with  the  Boston  Ballet.  Ro- 
Iserta  Peters.  Maxene  Andrews,  the  Warsaw 
Philharmonic,  the  Kingston  Trio,  the  Pour 
Preshmen,  Victor  Borge,  the  Llplzzan  Stal- 
lions the  Grand  KubukI  Theatre  of  Japan, 
the  London  Symphony.  Carlos  Montoya. 
the  Royal  Tahltlan  Dance  Company  and 
the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem. 

And  Les  Ballet  Jazz  De  Montreal.  PGA 
Cup  Matches,  the  Houston  Ballet.  Johnny 
Cash  and  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra. 

It  wouldn't  be  a  fair  without  amusements 
and  rides.  Among  them  will  be  a  17-story 
ferris  wheel  billed  as  the  largest  in  the 
country.  And  a  pirate  ship,  a  log  flume, 
roller  coaster,  video  games— enough  to  thrill 
even  the  most  jaded  fun-seekers.  Not  to 
mention  wheelchair  and  baby  stroller 
rental,  strolling  musicians,  mimes,  acrobats 
and  assorted  other  entertainers  and  an  ob- 
servation platform  in  the  266-foot-hlgh 
Sunsphere.  a  big.  elevated  gold  ball  that  will 
be  the  fair's  landmark,  hallmark,  trademark 
or  whatever. 

Walking  through  all  that  may  make  you 
hungry,  which  obviously  occurred  to  plan- 
ners, for  there  will  be  52  restaurants.  Pair 
fare  will  include  fast- food  outlets,  places 
specializing  in  foreign  cuisine  and  fancy,  ex- 
pensive restaurants  serving  repasts  of  sever- 
al courses. 

Not  only  Knoxville  business  people  antici- 
pate profiting  from  the  fair.  Operators  of 
hotels,  motels  and  tourist  attractions  as  far 
away  as  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  are  counting  on 
spillover  fair  traffic. 

One  thing,  unfortunately,  must  concern 
most  fairgoers— cost,  which,  depending  on 
how  you  do  It  can  be  expensive  or  relatively 
cheap. 

"There's  no  reason  why  anybody  can't 
come. "  said  publicist  Shelley.  "If  you  had 
to.  you  could  hitchhike  here,  eat  hamburg- 
ers and  stay  In  a  nearby  college  dorm  for 
$10  a  night.  Anybody  can  afford  It. " 

Maybe,  but  not  everybody  would  be  happy 
doing  It  that  way. 

One  cost  is  fixed— admission  to  the  falr- 
gounds.  It's  S9.95  a  day  for  adults.  $9.25  for 
those  over  55.  and  $8.25  for  kids  4  to  11. 
Under  4.  its  free,  the  best  deal  the  fair 
offers.  A  two-day  ticket  Is  $15.95  for  every- 
one. A  season  pass  is  $85  until  May  1.  when 
it  climbs  to  $100. 

Admission  entitles  you  to  everything 
except  rides,  meals,  drinks,  souvenirs,  a  ride 
up  the  Sunsphere  and  the  superstar  enter- 
tainent  In  the  U-T  stadium.  That  extra- 
charge  entertainment  is  being  offered  by  a 
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separate  company,  not  the  fair.  The  vari- 
able, or  controllable,  costs— transportation, 
souvemirs.  housing  and  meals- will  largely 
determine  the  overall  price  of  going  to  the 
fair. 

You  can  figure  that  meals  (and  a  lot  of 
other  things)  will  cost  somewhat  more  in 
Knoxville  this  summer  than  they  would  if 
there  were  no  World's  Pair. 

Whatever  you  do.  Shelley  urged,  make 
your  plans  and  reservations  now. 

"I'd  say  May  and  September  are  the  best 
months  to  come,  if  you  can  come  then.  The 
weather  would  be  cooler,  the  crowds  not  as 
big  and  the  traffic  not  as  bad.  The  flowers 
bloom  in  May  and  the  leaves  are  ready  to 
turn  in  the  fall.  October  would  be  good, 
too." 

Some  visitors  may  want  to  see  the  fair 
when  specific  entertainers  play  the  off-site 
stadium.  Dates  of  their  appearances  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Neil  Miller.  World's 
Pair.  Box  1982,  Knoxville.  Tenn.  37982. 

There's  one  celebrity  who  won't  be  on  the 
list  because  his  trips  are  no  longer  an- 
nounced In  advance— President  Reagan. 
He's  due  In  May. 

The  Liocic  or  Pair  Lodging 
(By  Jimmy  Dumbell) 

Knoxviux,  Tkkh.— The  single  most  ex- 
pensive cost  of  a  trip  to  the  fair  is  apt  to  be 
lodging. 

The  fast-buck  boys  are  In  full  bloom.  Nu- 
merous apartment  dwellers  in  Knoxville 
who  rent  by  the  month  have  recently  re- 
ceived eviction  notices.  Others  have  been 
forced  out  by  sudden  and  greatly  escalated 
rental  prices.  It's  likely  their  apartmenU 
will  be  rented  to  fairgoers  on  a  dally  basis  at 
comparatively  exorbitant  prices. 

Even  the  downtown  YMCA  Is  hiking  rates. 
On  April  11.  Its  single-night  room  rates  will 
jump  from  $10.50  to  $19.  an  increase  of 
more  than  80  percent. 

Several  motels  are  already  sold  out  for  the 
run  of  the  fair.  The  fair  and  various  exhibi- 
tors booked  hundreds  of  nearby  accommo- 
dations for  their  own  people  and  visiting 
firemen. 

Pair  spokesman  Bob  Shelley  said  fair  and 
city  officials  asked  motels  and  local  mer- 
chants not  to  gouge.  Some  agreed. 

"Hotel  and  motel  rates  in  Knoxville 
during  the  fair  will  run  from  $54  to  $126  a 
night, "  Shelley  said.  "In  general,  the  far- 
ther out  from  town  you  go.  the  cheaper  it 
will  be  "  Those  who  sUy  In  Knoxville 
motels  can  take  a  shuttle  bus  to  and  from 
the  fair. 

The  range  of  accommodations  is  limited 
only  by  one's  Imagination  and  pocketbook. 
One  off-beat  solution  would  be  to  rent  a 
Winnebago  10  miles  away  at  $79  for  two 
people  per  night.  The  recreational  vehicles, 
parked  several  miles  from  the  fair,  will  sleep 
four  more  at  $6  apiece.  The  price  Includes 
shuttle  bus  service  to  the  fair. 

Even  more  Imaginative,  and  probably 
more  romantic,  would  be  a  houseboat.  A 
craft  that  sleeps  four  costs  $175  a  night:  oni 
to  sleep  eight  Is  $225. 

The  best  way  not  to  be  gouged,  said  Dick 
Rogers,  the  fairs  director  of  housing.  Is  to 
book  housing  through  the  fair.  We've  In- 
spected all  these  rooms."  Rogers  said,  "and 
approved  the  rates.  Of  course  we  can't  guar- 
antee them,  but  the  great  majority  of  opera- 
tors here  are  on  the  up  and  up. 

•  By    calling   615-971-1000.  "    Rogers   said. 

we  can  tell  you  what's  available  where  and 

at  what  price,  and  make  your  reservation." 

(The  number  Is  answered  8:30  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Saturday  and 
Sunday.) 

"We've  got  lots  of  r(x>ms,  lots,"  said  Linda 
Weils,  a  reservationist  at  that  number.  "We 
have  one-  to  four-bedroom  apartments  and 
condos  from  zero  to  40  miles  away.  All  are 
air  conditioned,  have  bath,  living  room  and 
kitchen.  They  start  at  $68  a  night." 

Hotel  and  motel  rooms  are  offered  by  the 
service  on  a  package  basis  of  two  nights,  in- 
cluding fair  tickets.  They  range  from  four 
blocks  to  100  miles  away  and  cost  $56  per 
person  up,  double  (xxupancy. 

Callers  can  reserve  a  room  by  telephone 
and  pay  for  it  In  advance  with  a  credit  card 
number.  Refunds  vary  according  to  each  fa- 
cility's policy.* 


SERIOUS  DIPLOMACY  ON 
NICARAGUA  NEEDED 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

op  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  impor- 
tant article  by  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Sharp, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  urging  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  stop  its  dangerous 
saber  rattling  and  to  pursue  serious 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua.  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  a  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Swathmore  College. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  clear- 
ly engaging  in  short-sighted  policies 
toward  Nicaragua  which  promote  in- 
stability and  thwart  the  President's 
stated  goal  of  haHing  Commuiiist  ex- 
pansion. The  administration  issues 
t>ellicose  statenrdnts  against  Nicara- 
gua, condones  the  military  training  of 
Nicaraguan  exiles  allied  with  former 
dictator  Samoza  on  U.S.  soil,  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  and 
loudly  proclaims  that  it  will  sponsor 
clandestine  ot>erations  by  the  CIA 
against  the  Sandanists.  These  incred- 
ibly illogical  policies  are  forcing  the 
Sandanists  to  side  with  Moscow. 

Mr.  Sharpe  argues  that  it  is  not  too 
late  for  some  logical  diplomacy.  He 
noted: 

The  Nicaraguans  are  eager  to  talk.  Wash- 
ington could  open  channels  it  has  closed, 
assure  the  Nicaraguans  of  good  will,  and 
create  conditions  that  would  make  their 
continued  military  spending  irrational. 

I  commend  this  important  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17.  19821 
Serious  Diplomacy  on  Nicaragua  Needed 
(By  Kenneth  E.  Sharpe) 

Swartrmore.  Pa.— The  Administration's 
public  briefing  provided  little  new  data  on 
Nicaragua's  arms  buildup  and  role  In  El  Sal- 
vador. But  the  dramatic  presentation  of  evi- 
dence did  obscure  possibilities  for  creative 
diplomacy  with  Managua.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr.s  reiteration 
Monday  of  proposals  made  last  August 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  by  Nicaragua  be- 
cause of  Washington's  reported  plans  for 
covert  action. 
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Mr.  Halg.  in  enumerating  proposals  aimed 
at  settling  United  States  differences  with 
Nicaragua,  virtually  foreclosed  the  possibili- 
ty that  Managua  would  take  our  policy  seri- 
ously because  he  insisted,  as  a  main  point, 
that  the  Nicaraguans  "get  out  of  El  Salva- 
dor." They  maintain  that  they  are  not  In  El 
Salvador. 

Important  questions  remain  to  be  asked. 
Should  we  be  concerned  about  the  military 
buildup  In  Nicaragua?  Yes.  Is  the  buildup  a 
cause  of  concern  to  Nicaragua's  neighbors? 
Yes.  Should  the  Sandlnists  be  concerned 
about  their  level  of  military  spending?  Yes. 
And,  most  importantly,  can  the  United 
States,  Nicaragua's  neighbors,  and  the  San- 
dlnists moderate  the  buildup  and  also  pro- 
tect the  national  Interest  of  each  country? 
Yes.  But  our  policy  is  the  major  obstacle  to 
creating  such  an  alternative. 

Washington  should  be  concerned  for  two 
reasons.  Pirst,  our  interest  in  promoting 
social  Justice  and  economic  development  in 
Nicaragua  is  not  served  by  Its  use  of  already 
scarce  resources  for  arms.  Second,  a  military 
buildup  might  draw  Managua  closer  to 
Moscow.  Soviet  equipment  in  the  Nicara- 
guan Army's  hands— as  against  Soviet  mili- 
tary bases— is  not  a  national-security  threat 
for  us.  Indeed,  countries  we  regularly  woo  in 
the  Middle  East  get  Soviet  military  aid. 
Still,  it  would  be  better  if  Nicaragua  bought 
fewer  arms  and  bought  them  elsewhere  in 
the  West. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  are  legitimately 
concerned  about  the  buildup.  While  defen- 
sively motivated,  such  military  force  in  a 
historically  volatile  area  could  easily  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  threat  to  other  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  Their  reaction  could  spur  an 
arms  race  that  would  harm  economic  devel- 
opment and  risk  spreading  conflict  through- 
out the  region. 

Nicaragua  is  also  concerned  about  the 
buildup.  It  needs  every  penny  to  rebuild 
from  the  civil  war  and  develop  a  strategy  for 
growth  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
Its  austerity  program  keeps  down  wages  not 
only  to  make  capital  accumulation  by  the 
state  possible  but  to  encourage  the  private 
sector,  the  principal  force  in  the  mixed 
economy,  to  invest.  As  in  the  United  States, 
vast  sums  spent  on  arms  drain  resources 
from  civilian  Investment  and  hurt  crucial 
sectors  of  the  population,  often  the  poorest. 
A  major  obstacle  to  a  successful,  nonviolent, 
pluralistic  social  revolution  Is  economically 
destructive  military  spending. 

Are  the  Nicaraguans,  then,  acting  irration- 
ally by  strengthening  their  military?  No. 
The  irony  is  that  Washington  has  created 
conditions  that  make  it  rational  for  the  San- 
dlnists to  engage  in  such  spending— and  to 
turn  to  Havana  and  Moscow  for  help. 

Guided  by  an  East-West  preoccupation, 
the  Administration  views  the  Nicaraguans 
as  Cuban  and  Soviet  proxies  and  blames 
them  for  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  While 
some  arms  may  flow  into  El  Salvador,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  are  significant  in 
sustaining  the  fundamentally  internal 
struggle,  and  there  is  no  public  evidence 
that  Managua  is  actively  supporting  or  even 
condoning  arms  shipments.  Yet  the  Admin- 
istration has  Justified  sanctions  and  threats 
on  these  shaky  grounds.  It  has  cut  off  eco- 
nomic aid.  It  permits  the  training  of  the  late 
President  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle"s  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  in  Florida  and  California. 
President  Reagan  is  reported  to  have  ap- 
proved clandestine  operations  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  against  what  the 
Administration  says  are  Cuban  arms  sup- 
plies in  Nicaragua,  and  has  approved  a  plan 
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to  provide  millions  of  dollars  in  covert  fi- 
nancial aid  to  moderate  political  and  eco- 
nomical forces  in  Nicaragua.  In  light  of 
recent  history— C.I.A.-backed  invasions  of 
Guatemala  and  Cuba  by  exiles— the  Nicara- 
guans are  rational  in  strengthening  their 
military. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  serious  diplomacy. 
The  Sandlnists  have  offered  joint  border  pa- 
trols with  the  Hondurans  to  ensure  that  no 
arms  cross  the  border.  President  Jose  Lopez 
Portillo  of  Mexico  offers  to  mediate  negotia- 
tions between  Managua  and  Washington 
aimed  at  disarming  Nicaraguan  exile  bands 
in  Honduras,  closing  training  camps  in  the 
United  States,  limiting  Nicaraguan  pur- 
chases of  weapons,  and  signing  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  between  Nicaragua,  its  neighbors, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Nicaraguans  are 
eager  to  talk.  Washington  could  otien  chan- 
nels It  has  closed,  assure  the  Nicaraguans  of 
good  will,  and  create  conditions  that  would 
make  their  continued  military  spending  Ir- 
rational. 

The  Administration  could  turn  the 
"threat "  Into  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Or 
Nicaragua  could  become,  as  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  has  argued,  a  mini-Yugoslavia:  a 
friendly  but  nonaligned  country,  the  perfect 
buffer  to  Soviet  Influence  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  would  serve  the  national  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  Nicaragua,  and  its 
neighbors.  How  Washington  uses  its  power 
will  be  decisive.* 


AN    EMERGENCY     HOMEOWNER- 
SHIP  ASSISTANCE  PLAN  (EHAP) 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHiNcroN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  able  to  introduce 
with  Congressman  Dicks  a  bill  to 
stimulate  the  production  and  sale  of 
family  housing.  This  1-year  emergency 
homeownership  assistance  plan  will 
provide  Immediate  relief  to  the  home- 
building  industry  and  will  make  family 
housing  accessible  to  prospective 
homebuyers. 

As  we  know,  the  time  for  supporting 
the  homebuilding  industry  is  now;  the 
time  for  providing  families  with 
affordable  housing  is  now.  With  hous- 
ing starts  running  at  over  a  million 
units  a  year  short  of  potential 
demand,  many  homebuilders  are  going 
to  the  wall,  and  their  employees  are 
going  to  other  jobs  or  on  unemploy- 
ment. The  breakup  of  these  efficient, 
effective  homebuilding  teams  means 
that  the  skills  will  not  be  available, 
the  tools  will  not  be  in  place  to  meet 
our  Nation's  housing  requirements 
when  the  housing  market  finally  re- 
bounds. If  we  cannot  keep  our  housing 
teams  together  now,  the  time  will  in- 
evitably come  when  housing  demands 
will  exceed  supply,  and  we  will  have 
another— unnecessary— round  of  hous- 
ing inflation. 

The  $3  billion  emergency  homeown- 
ership assistance  plan  is  for  a  single 
year;  supplying  homebuyers  with  a  re- 
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capturable  4  percent  Interest  buy- 
down  for  the  first  5  years  of  homeown- 
ership.  Because  it  is  a  1-year  emergen- 
cy program,  all  funds  authorized 
would  be  put  immediately  to  work- 
now— while  the  need  is  greatest.  We 
need  to  target  housing  support  to  the 
trough  of  the  homebuilding  depres- 
sion; to  authorize  funding  for  longer 
spans  of  time  will  dilute  the  money 
that  can  immediately  be  put  to  work, 
and  will  create  uruiecessary  competi- 
tion with  unassisted  mortgages  when 
the  current  pentup  demand  for  hous- 
ing is  finally  released  on  the  market- 
place. 

I  think  most  of  us  agree  that  there  is 
a  compelling  need  for  some  sort  of  im- 
mediate assistance  to  homebuilders 
and  homebuyers.  I  believe  that  this 
bill,  the  emergency  homeowners  assist- 
ance plan,  will  be  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  meeting  that  need.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 


ECONOMIC  POLICIES  MUST  PAY 
MORE  ATTENTION  TO  SERV- 
ICES AND  INFORMATION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

Of  COLORADO 
HI  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSDfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  eco- 
nomic transformation  as  profound  as 
the  industrial  revolution  is  taking 
place  In  the  United  States,  and  yet  few 
of  our  economic  policies  acknowledge 
the  scope  of  the  changes  which  are 
sweeping  our  economy. 

We  have  moved  in  the  past  genera- 
tion from  an  economy  centered  around 
manufacturing  to  one  In  which  most 
employment  is  now  in  services.  Most 
Americans  today  work  in  jobs  based  on 
the  development,  storage,  transfer, 
and  use  of  Information,  and  not  In  Jobs 
in  which  they  make  something  tangi- 
ble. And  services  contribute  a  surplus 
to  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

This  new  economic  age  holds  great 
potential  for  sustained  economic 
growth,  but  only  If  our  national  poli- 
cies recognize  the  Importance  of  this 
shift.  We  must  encourage  Investments 
In  human  capital— In  areas  like  educa- 
tion, research,  and  training,  which  will 
allow  an  Information-based  economy 
to  flourish. 

Certainly  it  is  Important  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  basic  indus- 
tries, and  to  those  whose  jobs  depend 
upon  them.  But  it  is  equally  important 
for  us  to  provide  the  proper  Incentives 
for  the  information-intensive  service 
industries  to  continue  to  create  new 
jobs  and  economic  growth. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  private  deci- 
sionmakers are  also  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  Importance  of  policies  which 
take  Into  account  this  transformation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Below  are  excerpts  of  remarks  made 
by  James  Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  American  Express  Co.  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  printed  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February 
22.  1982.  and  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Monitor.  I  commend  these 
articles  to  my  colleagues. 
EcoifOMY:  Do  Not  Pkepake  for  Yesterday's 
War 
(By  James  D.  Robinson  III) 
(Prom  remarks  to  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Ameri- 
can Express  Company.) 

If  we  fall  to  take  account  of  today's  reali- 
ties, we  may  find  ourselves  behaving  like 
generals  preparing  for  yesterday's  war?  We 
are  In  danger  of  addressing— Inadequately- 
economic  problems  of  the  1980s  with  as- 
sumptions and  perceptions  of  decades  past. 
Let  me  be  more  specific. 
In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  new 
slogan  rise  to  importance:  Relndustriallzlng 
America.  Two  presidents  as  different  as 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan  have  em- 
braced the  Idea— as  a  way  to  provide  more 
Jobs,  to  cure  productivity  problems,  and  to 
make  America  more  competitive  In  world 
markets. 

Of  course  they  are  right.  We  do  need  more 
modem  plants.  l)etter  technology,  more  pro- 
ductive factories.  Relndustralizatlon  Is  nec- 
essary—urgently necessary.  But  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  alone. 

Why?  Because  In  recent  years  our  Ameri- 
can economy,  for  the  second  time  In  two 
centuries,  has  been  transformed. 

The  18th  century,  as  you  know,  brought 
our  first  great  transformation:  from  an 
economy  dominated  by  agriculture  to  one 
dominated  by  industry— by  manufacturing 
and  mining. 

Now  the  mld-20th  century  has  brought 
another  transformation— from  an  economy 
driven  by  manufacturing,  mining,  and  farm- 
ing to  one  In  which  services  are  centrally 
Important. 

What's  Included  in  that  catch-all  term, 
"services"?  A  great  deal: 

'Your  local  bank  or  thrift  Institution,  your 
insurance  agent,  stockbroker,  lawyer,  and 
doctor,  for  example. 

Hotels,  restaurants,  airlines,  and  railroads 
are  services. 

The  exploding  Information  industry- data 
processing,  software  development,  news 
gathering,  publishing,  and  broadcasting  are 
services. 

Advertising,  real  estate,  engineering,  re- 
tailing, education— all  these  belong  to  the 
service  sector.  So  does  government. 

In  1979— the  lastest  year  for  which  we 
have  full  Information— manufacturing  rep- 
resented 23  percent  of  our  ONP.  The  farm- 
ing slice  was  3.2  percent;  mining,  2.9  per- 
cent. 

Services,  however,  constituted  66  per- 
cent—two thirds— of  our  economic  pie.  More 
than  seven  out  of  every  10  American  work- 
ers are  employed  In  services. 

And  services  are  not  Just  Important  in  our 
domestic  economy.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
our  balance  of  payments  in  services  has 
been  growing  steadily— while  the  balance 
for  goods  has  been  declining.  And  our  trade 
In  services  was  responsible  for  the  first  over- 
all surplus  since  1976. 

So  services  are  a  growing  force  In  world 
trade.  In  fact,  they  now  account  for  20  per- 
cent of  all  world  trade.  And  the  United 
States   is   the   world's   largest   exporter  of 
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services;  last  year,  for  example,  from  adver- 
tising to  insurance  to  health  care,  our  ex- 
ports amounted  to  at  least  $60  billion. 

Are  service  workers  productive?  Yes.  Be- 
tween 1967  and  1979.  for  example,  produc- 
tivity in  goods  increased  by  10  percent.  Pro- 
ductivity in  services,  however.  Increased  by 
20  i>ercent.  This  was  especially  true  in  infor- 
mation-related businesses  because  of  the 
revolution  in  computers  and  telecommunica- 
tions. 

In  spite  of  this  Increase  in  worker  produc- 
tivity, the  service  industry  has  been  a  strong 
source  of  new  Jotis.  Job  growth  in  the  serv- 
ice sector,  in  fact.  Is  growing  twice  as  fast  as 
employment  in  manufacturing. 

When  it  comes  to  Job  creation,  by  the  way. 
it's  interesting  to  consider  facts  like  these: 
restaurants  and  hotels  are  especially  impor- 
tant sources  of  Jobs  for  minorities  and 
women.  For  both,  employment  In  tourism  Is 
high  compared  to  other  Industries,  particu- 
larly In  our  large  cities. 

But  we  are  not  acting  at  present  as  if  we 
fully  understand  what  services  can  mean  to 
our  domestic  economy  and  our  international 
trade. 

When  you  think  of  unemployment,  do  you 
think— first— of  factory  unemployment? 

When  you  think  of  tax  depreciation  and 
other  incentives  for  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  do  you  think— first— of  industri- 
al plant  and  equipment? 

When  Job  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion are  mentioned,  do  you  think— first— of 
training  for  assembly-line  Jobs? 

If  so.  you're  not  alone.  Many  of  our  law- 
makers and  policymakers  have  been  think- 
ing the  same  way.  And  so  our  tax  laws,  our 
employment  and  training  programs,  our  eco- 
nomic policies,  our  plans  to  improve  produc- 
tivity simply  don't  take  adequate  account  of 
the  service  Industries,  of  their  Importance— 
and  their  rich  potential— and  of  their 
unique  characteristics,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  Job  creation. 

If  we  persist  in  viewing  our  economy 
through  that  single  industrial  eye.  we  will 
find  ourselves  mlspercelvlng  economic  reali- 
ty. In  many  respects.  It  appears  that  as- 
sumptions about  the  economy  and  mone- 
tary policy  are  based  on  an  Industrial  econo- 
my rather  than  a  service-dominated  econo- 
my. 

I  advocate  a  total  review  not  only  of 
money  supply  measures  but  of  all  our  eco- 
nomic Indicators  to  reflect  the  economy  as 
it  is.  not  as  it  was. 

Economy:  As  It  Is— Not  Was 

It  is  no  news  that  most  of  America's  econ- 
omy has  long  shifted  from  producing  goods 
to  providing  services- banking,  insurance, 
transportation,  fast  food,  retailing,  health 
care,  communication,  education,  data  proc- 
essing, the  whole  realm  of  Information  han- 
dling. 

The  news  Is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  to  take  more  account  of  this  great  sea 
change  when  shaping  American  policy. 

A  prime  example  on  the  International 
scene  Is  the  Reagan  administration's  Initia- 
tive for  new  trade  talks  focused  on  freeing 
up  the  commerce  in  financial  and  other 
services.  This  round,  sought  for  November 
in  Geneva,  would  contrast  with  the  previous 
ones  concentrating  almost  totally  on  the 
export  and  Import  of  goods.  It  is  high  time, 
what  with  America's  t>alance  of  payments  In 
services  steadily  Increasing  over  the  past 
decade  while  the  balance  for  goods  has  t>een 
going  down.  Last  year  US  exports  of  serv- 
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Ices,  the  world's  highest,  added  up  to  $60 
billion. 

Washington's  push  for  such  talks  signals 
an  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  services 
to  the  American  economy.  After  all.  the 
number  of  American  workers  In  services  has 
risen  to  more  than  seven  out  of  ten.  Services 
account  for  two-thirds  of  the  gross  national 
product,  trailed  by  manufacturing's  less 
than  a  quarter  and  farming's  less  than  4 
percent. 

The  question  Is  whether  this  awareness 
has  sufficiently  affected  the  administra- 
tion's domestic  economic  policy.  Like  the 
previous  administration.  It  has  made  much 
of  spurring  "reindustrlalizatlon."  It  has  pro- 
vided tax  and  other  support  for  capital  for- 
mation and  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment. But  It  Is  far  from  providing  similar 
support  for  the  Investment  in  training  and 
education  necessary  to  enhance  the  nation's 
human  capital. 

There  Is  no  question  that  America's  basic 
manufacturing  Industries,  such  as  cars  and 
steel,  need  to  become  more  productive  and 
competltve.  But  the  efforts  In  their  behalf 
have  to  be  accompanied  with  regard  for  that 
larger  part  of  the  economy  represented  by 
services.  For  example,  as  robots  replace 
workers  In  manufacturing.  It  will  become  In- 
creasingly important  to  have  Americans 
ready  for  the  Jobs  opening  up  in  the  ex- 
panding field  of  high-technology  services. 

Obviously  the  necessary  training  is  not 
Just  a  favor  to  the  person  receiving  It;  It  Is  a 
contribution  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
Part  of  the  benefit  lies  In  the  morale  of  a 
nation  where  people  are  prepared  for  satis- 
fying Jobs.  Part  of  it  lies  In  dollars  and 
cents.  Consider  what  Theodore  Schultz,  a 
Nobel  prize-winning  economist,  has  said: 
"The  rate  of  return  on  education  has  tended 
over  time  to  exceed  the  rate  of  return  on 
physical  capital." 

It  should  be  a  word  to  the  wise  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan  are  Investing  In 
youthful  human  resources  by  sharply  rais- 
ing both  educational  spending  and  educa- 
tional standards.  The  United  States  already 
has  a  serious  shortage  of  the  highly  skilled 
people  required  for  the  swing  to  service  pro- 
fessions and  high  technology— prime  fields 
for  the  US  to  maintain  a  competitive  edge 
In  as  traditional  Industries  take  a  lesser  po- 
sition In  the  structure  of  the  economy. 

Boost  industry,  yes,  but  not  like  generals 
preparing  for  yesterday's  wblt.  This  warning 
came  from  the  heights  of  the  services  sector 
recently  when  James  D.  Robinson  III, 
American  Express's  chairman  of  the  board, 
spoke  to  the  National  Press  Club  In  Wash- 
ington. As  he  says  in  excerpts  In  today's 
Opinion  and  Commentary  pages,  the  na- 
tion's economic  assumptions,  policies,  and 
plans  remain  based  on  an  Industrial  econo- 
my. They  do  not  take  adequate  account  of 
the  dominance  of  the  service  sector  and  Its 
rich  potential  for  such  goals  as  Job  creation. 

Mr.  Robinson  advocates  a  complete  review 
of  all  economic  Indicators  "to  reflect  the 
economy  as  It  Is.  not  as  It  was."  To  this  basic 
step  might  be  added  the  kind  of  long-range 
thinking  being  given  to  the  very  positive  as- 
pects of  a  service  economy.  These  Include: 

Preserving  the  honorable  essence  of  serv- 
ice as  something  done  for  others,  not  sub- 
serviently but  helpfully— "service  above 
self."  as  Rotarlans  say.  One  economic  con- 
sultant has  proposed  government  support 
for  a  US  private  sector  program  toward  solv- 
ing world  problems  while,  for  example,  in- 
creasing US  exports  and  Jobs. 

Seeing  the  switch  from  trade  In  "things" 
to  Information,  which  Is  a  principal  servlce- 
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industry  "product,"  though  time  also  Is  a 
large  part  of  service  transactions.  Selling  a 
thing  means  the  seller  no  longer  has  it.  Sell- 
ing Information  means  both  the  buyer  and 
seller  have  It.  It  Is  more  like  sharing  than 
exchanging.  Unlike  physical  resources,  in- 
formation Is  not  scarce.  Is  not  depleted 
when  used.  The  whole  outlook  can  be  to 
spread  shared  benefits  rather  than  hang 
onto  selfish  ones.  This  would  be  profitable 
for  any  nation  In  a  sense  beyond  Its  shifting 
economic  structures.* 


NICARAGUA  MAKES  IT  OFFICIAL 
AND  RADIO  CATOUCA  CLOSED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  from  Nicaragua  only 
serve  to  confirm  what  many  of  us  have 
been  saying  since  1979:  The  Sandinis- 
tas are  establishing  a  Marxist-Leninist 
state  in  Central  America.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  thoughtful  consider- 
ation to  the  two  following  articles: 
Nicaragua  Makes  It  Opticial 

Nicaragua,  like  Poland,  has  finally  made  It 
official:  It  has  declared  Itself  a  c>olice  state. 
The  Sandinist  Junta  has  suspended  all  indi- 
vidual rights  and  guarantees,  including 
what  little  press  freedom  remained,  the 
right  to  carry  out  political  and  union  activi- 
ties and  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  Previ- 
ously the  Junta  had  "deferred"  elections  for 
five  years,  saying  that  the  necessity  for  re- 
construction made  It  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  elections  that  the  Sandinlsts  had  prom- 
ised for  last  year. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  surprise  In  any  of 
this.  It  follows  the  classic  pattern  of  Marx- 
ist revolutionaries  everywhere.  First  destabi- 
lize the  society,  then  masquerade  as  social 
democrats  while  seizing  t>ower  with  armed 
force,  then  declare  that  emergency  condi- 
tions make  It  necessary  to  "mobilize"  socie- 
ty. I.e.  Impose  totalitarian  conditions.  The 
script  was  written  In  1917,  It  worked  well  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Cuba,  and  now  we  are 
seeing  It  In  Central  America. 

Already  we  are  hearing  how  the  rebels  in 
El  Salvador,  headed  by  hardened  Marxists, 
are  becoming  more  "flexible."  Reputable 
newspapers  In  this  country  print  such  non- 
sense next  to  pictures  of  the  same  rebel 
leaders  pow-wowing  with  the  PLO. 

All  of  this  is  accompanied  by  claims  that 
If  the  U.S.  Just  wouldn't  appear  so  threaten- 
ing, the  NIcaraguans  wouldn't  find  it  so  re- 
grettably necessary  to  take  such  harsh 
measures.  This,  too.  Is  a  familiar  claim,  es- 
pecially from  the  early  days  of  the  Castro 
regime.  But  It  Is  Just  as  phony.  In  retrospect 
It  Is  clear  that  Castro  was  a  Communist 
from  the  start;  the  amazing  thing  is  how 
friendly  the  U.S.  was  toward  him  in  the 
early  days,  not  how  threatening. 

Likewise,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  made  good  faith  efforts, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  reach  at  least 
a  modus  vivendl  with  the  Sandinlsts  over 
the  last  year  or  so.  Yet  Nicaragua  and  Cuba 
continue  their  aid  to  subversives  through- 
out Central  America,  then  complain  that 
U.S.  and  Central  American  reaction  unfairly 
threatens  them.  There  is  little  they  seem 
unable  to  Justify  in  the  name  of  the  sup- 
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posed  external  threat,  including  the  strange 
disappearance  of  Miskito  Indians  from  their 
tribal  homeland.  Similarly,  one  of  the  first 
things  Indochina's  Communists  tried  to  do 
in  Laos  was  exterminate  those  Hmong  who 
did  not  agree  to  be  "resettled. "  Totalltarlaiu 
cannot  tolerate  heterogeneity,  tribal  or  oth- 
erwise. 

The  Sandinist  and  Cuban  lines  have 
played  with  some  success  In  this  country, 
partly  because  there's  a  tendency  to  roman- 
ticize revolutionaries  and  the  supposed  un- 
derdog. But  there  Is  also  a  double  standard. 
Those  who  would  like  to  forgive  what's  hap- 
pening In  Nicaragua  are  usually  the  first  to 
withhold  forgiveness  from  other  countries, 
usually  friends  of  the  U.S..  that  may  be  less 
than  pure  but  at  least  are  working  In  the  di- 
rection of  expanded  political  rights. 

There  was.  after  all.  an  election  In  Guate- 
mala a  week  ago  Sunday,  and  an  election  is 
scheduled  In  El  Salvador  In  another  week  or 
so.  Doubtless  both  will  be  found  to  be  less 
than  perfect  expressions  of  democracy,  and 
neither  will  Induce  the  Insurgents  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  prove  their  social 
democratic  credentials.  As  in  Guatemala, 
the  election  in  El  Salvador  will  probably 
result  in  a  badly  split  vote,  leading  to 
charges  of  fraud.  But  If  elections  are  ever 
held  under  the  present  Sandinist  regime, 
you  can  rest  assured  there  will  be  no  split 
decision. 

Radio  Catolica  Closed 

[Text]  The  General  Directorate  of  Com- 
munications Media  today  ordered  the  indefi- 
nite closure  of  Radio  Catolica  for  having, 
according  to  the  charges,  repeatedly  violat- 
ed regulations  on  the  broadcast  of  news 
items  detrimental  to  state  security.  We  shall 
now  bring  you,  from  the  General  Director- 
ate of  Communications  Media,  the  reading 
of  the  notification  of  the  indefinite  closure 
of  Radio  Catolica.  the  voice  of  the  church. 
[Begin  recording]  Issued  at  1400  on  15 
March  1982. 

Considering:  1.  On  IS  March,  the  newscast 
"Now "  broadcast  by  Radio  Catolica.  re- 
vealed Information  dealing  with  events 
which  occurred  In  Ocotal  on  14  March. 

2.  Paragraph  3  of  our  General  Communi- 
cations Media  Provisional  Law  stipulates  ^ 
that  the  broadcast  of  new  Items  that  Involve  ' 
the  station  In  matters  contrary  to  the  coun- 
try's internal  security  or  national  defense, 
and  the  communication  or  publication  of  In- 
formation on  matters  such  as  armed  clashes 
between  government  forces  and  other  sec- 
tors to  which  paragraph  K  refers,  should  be 
previously  confirmed  and  verified  with  the 
Junta  of  the  Government  of  National  Re- 
construction or  In  the  Defense  or  Interior 
Ministries. 

3.  Therefore.  Radio  Catolica  has  expressly 
violated  the  three  annexes  considered  in  our 
General  Communications  Media  Provisional 
Law. 

4.  An  information  medium  Is  responsible 
for  everything  broadcast  or  published 
through  It. 

5.  In  the  past  months  this  directorate  has 
on  several  occasions  sanctioned  the  news- 
casts broadcast  on  Radio  Catolica  and  these 
new  violations  of  the  General  Communica- 
tions Media  Provisional  Law  are  merely  pro- 
vocative actions  which  tend  tq  intensify  the 
critical  situation  existing  In  the  country. 

We  therefore  resolve:  1.  To  order  the  in- 
definite closure  of  Radio  Catolica  staning 
from  the  present  notification.  This  radio 
station  will  not  be  allowed  to  broadcast 
until  a  new  order  has  been  Issued  by  this  di- 
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rectormte.  Issued  In  ManAgua  on  15  March 
1982.  (end  recording] 


NICARAGUA  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  plight  of  Central  America,  and 
Nicaragua  in  particular,  concerns  us 
all.  However.  I  was  directly  Involved 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  Member 
of  this  body  In  the  effort  to  preserve 
stability  in  the  Caribbean  by  rejecting 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  acquiescence  of  our  for- 
eign policy  toward  allowing  the  Sandi- 
nista  to  overthrow  an  essentially 
friendly  government  in  Nicaragua 
which  would  have  been  dealt  with 
more  readily  in  terms  of  reform  and 
human  rights.  Certainly  the  hostile 
revolutionary  regime  has  gone  the  op- 
posite direction  in  refusal  to  hold  elec- 
tions, suppression  of  the  free  press,  re- 
pressive political  measures,  ethnic 
purges,  and  other  police  state  tactics. 

In  response  to  concern  for  Reagan 
administration  Caribbean  policy  regis- 
tered by  one  of  my  constituents  re- 
cently, I  have  drafted  the  following 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  since  I  believe  it  puts 
the  situation  into  proper  perspective. 

Dear  Sir:  I  deeply  appreciate  your  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  Nicaragua  and  doing 
the  right  things  for  Central  America.  I  have 
also  been  there,  Including  being  In  Managua 
during  the  week  Somoza  left. 

I  must  remind  you.  though,  that  Cubans 
are  there  and  we  are  not  there,  among  the 
doctors  and  teachers  of  Nicaragua,  because 
the  Marxist  dominated  Sandlnlsta  wanted 
Cuba  In  and  rejected  the  U.S.  Speaking  of 
Interfering  In  Nlcaraguan  affairs,  I  am  sure 
you  remember  that  It  was  President  Carter, 
more  than  the  Sandlnlsta.  who  forced 
Somoza  out  of  power  opening  the  way  for 
the  new  unfriendly  Junta  to  rule. 

Under  such  circumstances  you  would 
think  the  Sandlnlsta  would  have  asked 
President  Carter  for  teachers  and  medical 
personnel.  They  could  have  easily  done  so. 
because  the  President  immediately  sent  re- 
quests to  Capitol  Hill  for  nearly  S200  mil- 
lion In  aid  to  Nicaragua,  most  of  which  was 
approved. 

At  the  time.  I  feared  President  Carter  was 
being  betrayed  by  the  Sandlnlsta.  and 
events  since  have  proven  that  his  effort,  to 
upset  the  existing  government  and  Impose 
the  foreign-dominated  Sandlnlsta.  was  a  co- 
lossal error  which  has  sewn  a  disease  now 
plaguing  the  whole  area  with  terrorism  and 
killings. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  U.S.  should  not 
interfere  in  the  government  of  other  na- 
tions and  attempt  to  Impose  our  will.  We  did 
it  in  Cuba  to  help  bring  Castro  to  power.  We 
did  It  In  Viet  Nam  by  overthrowing  and  kill- 
ing President  Diem  which  dragged  us  In 
there  up  to  our  ears.  And  we  helped  over- 
throw the  government  of  Nicaragua  and 
now  have  government  by  Moscow  and 
Havana  Instead  of  government  by  Nlcara- 
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guans— a  government  which  has  not  been 
elected,  as  you  suggested. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  the  need  for 
economic  aid.  which  has  been  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  But,  as  long  as  terrorism 
destroys  road  and  communication  facilities, 
social  assistance  programs,  and  food  deliv- 
ery systems,  it  forces  us  to  provide  some 
military  aid  to  get  the  economic  aid  to  the 
people.  America  Is  being  more  honorable 
and  practical  in  dealing  with  the  Central 
American  problem  than  many  are  led  to  be- 
lieve by  news-reporting  that  is  too  often 
grossly  distorted. 

Thank  you  for  expressing  your  concern. 
Sincerely. 

George  Hansen. 
Member  of  Congreas.m 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  KKirrucKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year,  during  the  appropriations 
season,  this  body  debates  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  any  business  spending 
money  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
conversion  to  the  metric  system. 

The  young  people  in  the  technical 
math  class  at  Oldham  County  High 
School  in  Buckner,  Ky..  recently 
looked  at  both  sides  of  this  perennial 
issue  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
metric  conversion  doesn't  make  much 
sense. 

Since  the  President  has  proposed 
the  termination  of  the  U.S.  Metric 
Board  this  year  in  order  to  save  sever- 
al million  dollars,  I  thought  the  con- 
clusions of  my  young  constituents 
from  Oldham  County  High  might  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House.  And  I  would  like  to  share 
their  letter  with  you. 

The  letter  follows: 

Due  to  the  controversy  of  conversion  from 
the  E]ngllsh  System  of  measurement  to  the 
Metric  System,  we.  the  Technical  Math 
Class  at  Oldham  County  High  School  in 
Buckner,  Kentucky,  having  thoroughly 
studied  and  compared  the  two,  have  con- 
cluded that  although  the  Metric  System  is 
by  far  the  simpler  of  the  two.  It  would  be 
advisible  not  to  change. 

Our  reasoning  for  this  conclusion  is  the 
extreme  expense  that  would  be  Involved. 
The  replacement  of  equipment  and  products 
which  are  currently  In  existance,  construct- 
ed for  the  English  System  would  be  useless 
under  the  Metric  System.  Teacher  training 
programs  as  well  as  teaching  the  public  are 
further  expenses  to  be  considered. 

At  this  time  of  recession  In  our  economy, 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  the  national  debt 
by  disrupting  an  efficient  system  unneces- 
sarily. 

Our  nation  supposedly  stands  for  Individ- 
uality. We  should  not  conform  to  the  Metric 
System  simply  to  follow  the  lead  of  other 
nations.  We  should.  Instead,  allow  ourselves 
the  "free"  nation,  to  have  our  own  unique 
system  of  measurement. 

Using  the  older  method  does  not  make  us 
any  less  modem,  simply  more  American. 


Scientists  and  doctors  all  over  the  world 
have  learned  Latin.  That  does  not  necessi- 
tate the  rest  of  the  population  learning  It. 
The  same  should  be  true  for  the  measure- 
ment system. 

Trying  to  change  gradually  is  not  a  worth- 
while effort.  Few  people  notice  the  changes 
or  pay  attention  to  them. 

If  the  Metric  System  is  forced  upon  us.  we 
will  have  to  know  and  relate  both  systems. 
This  would  be  confusing  and  could  cause 
major  problems,  even  chaos. 

The  Metric  System  causes  the  use  of  ex- 
tremely large  numbers.  Most  people  cannot 
completely  comprehend  the  actual  size  of 
such  great  numbers. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  state,  as  previ- 
ously mentioned,  that  It  would  be  tremen- 
dously advisable  not  to  convert.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  FREEZE  ON 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  legislation  calling  for  a  freeze 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race.  House  Joint 
Resolution  434.  This  proposal  is  a 
long-overdue  first  step  toward  halting 
the  arms  race. 

Never  has  the  specter  of  nuclear  war 
hung  so  ominously  over  the  human 
race  as  it  does  today.  We  have  entered 
an  era  of  renewed  nuclear  escalation 
that  poses  graver  threats  to  human 
existence  than  we  have  ever  faced. 

House  Joint  Resolution  434  offers  a 
workable  framework  for  beginning  to 
dismantle  the  seemingly  self-perpet- 
uating arms  buildup  by  urging  an  im- 
mediate, bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons  leading  to  a  reversal  of  the 
arms  race.  The  importance  of  taking 
these  steps  can  not  be  overempha- 
sized. 

The  United  States,  which  produced 
the  first  nuclear  weapons  and  main- 
tains a  nuclear  stockpile  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  world  several  times  over, 
holds  a  special  responsibility  to  help 
reverse  reckless  nuclear  escalation. 
But  the  Reagan  administration  is  lock- 
ing our  Nation  into  a  nuclear  arms 
buildup  that  not  only  will  make  nucle- 
ar war  more  likely,  but  will  sap  our 
Nation's  economic  vitality  as  well. 

Nuclear  weapons  present  the  poten- 
tial to  commit  genocide  by  killing  mil- 
lions of  people  with  a  single  device. 
This  alone  should  make  nuclear  weap- 
ons anathema  to  us. 

The  technological  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  nuclear  weapons- 
missile  delivery  systems,  multiple-inte- 
grated, reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's)  and 
mobile  launchers— have  surprisingly 
weakened  our  security,  not  strength- 
ened it.  We  have  reached  a  point 
where  such  advancements  have  out- 
stripped the  ability  of  even  our  ex- 
perts to  project  how  nuclear  weapons 
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would  fimction  if  they  were  to  be  used. 
One  so-called  advancement,  neutron 
weapons,  poses  a  particularly  danger- 
ous threat  to  global  security  because 
they  are  designed  in  a  way  that  they 
blur  the  distinction  between  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  weapons,  and  make 
escalation  into  a  nuclear  exchange 
even  more  likely. 

Nuclear  weapons  development  also 
furthered  the  polarization  of  East  and 
West  as  nations  have  been  forced  to 
take  sides  in  the  superpower  tug  of 
war.  In  addition,  we  now  see  wide- 
spread proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability  outside  of  the  super- 
power blocs  and  into  the  Third  World. 
Nuclear  weapons  have  become  less 
controllable  and,  thus,  international 
affairs  have  risen  significantly  in  risk. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
sought  to  use  this  global  uncertainly 
to  its  advantage  by  suggesting  repeat- 
edly that  the  United  States  might  use 
nuclear  weapons  first  in  an  interna- 
tional confrontation.  The  possibility 
that  our  Nation  might  start  a  nuclear 
war  is  contrary  to  our  historical  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons for  deterrence  purposes  only.  Yet, 
sadly,  the  Reagan  administration's  nu- 
clear weapons  policies  could  lead  us  to 
beginning  a  nuclear  war. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  93,  which  calls  for 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
"no  first  use"  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
to  sign  treaties  with  all  nations  with 
similar  policies.  This  legislation  would 
commit  the  United  States  to  a  policy 
of  using  nuclear  weapons  only  if  under 
nuclear  attack.  Although  this  step 
would  be  only  a  temporary  measure  in 
our  effort  to  halt  the  nuclear  weapons 
race.  I  believe  it  is  a  key  step  in  deter- 
ring the  Increasing  possibility  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

Another  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, House  Resolution  153,  calls  for  a 
moratorium  on  the  production  of  Per- 
shing II  and  cruise  missiles  intended 
for  placement  in  Europe.  These  mis- 
siles, authorized  by  NATO  in  1979, 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  current 
Geneva  arms  negotiations  and  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  strong  European 
disarmament  movement.  This  resolu- 
tion offers  an  opportunity  for  real 
arms  control  simply  by  restraint.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  freeze  nuclear  missile  deploy- 
ment If  these  missiles  are  not  put  In 
place. 

Since  entering  Congress  I  have  led 
the  fight  to  stop  neutron  weapons. 
Most  recently  I  offered  an  Eunendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation legislation  that  would  have 
stopped  all  funding  for  research  and 
production  of  neutron  weapons.  This 
amendment  would  have  precluded 
President  Reagan's  senseless  decision 
to  produce  this  type  of  weapon.  Neu- 
tron weapons  seem  certain  to  spur  f  ur- 
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ther  escalation  of  the  arms  race  and 
damage  global  security. 

Our  options  for  preventing  nuclear 
war  are  decreasing.  Each  nuclear 
weapon  we  plan,  produce,  and  deploy 
moves  us  closer  to  nuclear  war.  This 
insanity  must  be  ended.* 


PARRIS  LAUDS  COACH 
HARDAGES  FINE  CAREER 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  the  debates  carried  on  In  this 
House  have  centered  on  the  economy 
and  what  we  are  doing  or  not  doing  to 
insure  its  continued  vitality.  Interest 
rates,  inflation,  and  unemployment 
have  dominated  cur  agenda  and  right- 
ly so  as  the  proper  fimctioning  of  the 
economy  is  one  of  our  most  important 
responsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  digress  from  that  sub- 
ject for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
achievements  and  career  of  one  man 
whose  contributions  to  the  youth  of 
Northern  Virginia  continues  regard- 
less of  the  consumer  price  index  or  the 
prime  interest  rate. 

Coach  Bob  Hardage  has  devoted  the 
last  22  years  of  his  life  to  the  members 
of  the  Annandale  High  School  football 
team.  For  the  past  16  years  he  has 
served  as  the  head  football  coach.  As 
head  coach  he  has  led  his  team  to  an 
incredible  120-22-2  record. 

Coach  Hardage  has  been  a  most  ef- 
fective role  model  for  countless  young 
people,  instilling  the  values  of  hon- 
esty. Integrity,  and  good  character,  a 
sense  of  personal  worth,  and  a  desire 
to  achieve  individual  potential.  He  has 
inspired  students,  faculty,  and  parents 
throughout  the  Annandale  community 
and  all  of  Fairfax  County. 

I  Join  with  Coach  Hardage's  friends 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  great  man.* 


SALUTE  TO  RHODE  ISLAND'S 
FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  salute  three  dedicated  firefight- 
ers from  Cumberland,  R.I.:  Michael 
Pratt,  age  21,  Steve  Garon,  and  Robert 
Coleman,  who  on  March  8,  1982,  saved 
10-year-old  James  Perry  of  North  At- 
tleboro  from  drowning  in  freezing 
waters.  Mr.  Pratt  was  off  duty  but  re- 
sponding to  his  scanner  he  ran  to  the 
pond  where  he  saw  young  James 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  immedi- 
ately plunged  into  the  pond  to  rescue 
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him.  Ordered  to  return  to  the  rescue 
boat  nearby  by  his  superior  Coleman 
who  feared  for  Pratt's  life,  Pratt.  Cole- 
man, and  Garon  then  rowed  to  the 
boy.  Private  Pratt  then  Jumped  in  the 
frigid  waters  once  again,  broke  the  ice, 
and  saved  the  boy.  Both  firefighter 
Pratt  and  the  young  boy  required 
treatment  at  a  local  hospital. 

Michael  Pratt  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  selflessness  and  dedication  of  our 
firefighters,  deserving  of  our  utmost 
respect  and  trust.  The  three  firefight- 
ers were  steadfast  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
and  I  conunend  them  for  their  courage 
and  competence  in  performing  a 
speedy  and  successful  rescue. 

It  is  through  their  efforts,  working 
long  hours  and  long  days,  that  our 
firefighters  are  able  to  protect  us,  and 
save  our  families  from  tragedy  and 
pain.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  their  hard  work  and 
unceasing  dedication,  and  to  salute 
them,  once  again.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES  AGAIN 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA),  is  the 
following  letter  from  a  doctor  In  the 
Midwest. 

On  November  15.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  a  presentation  by  60  Minutes  in 
regard  to  the  unfair  tactics  used  by  the  IRS 
against  the  citizens  of  the  USA.  The  reason 
I  am  writing  this  letter  is  because  during 
this  show,  it  was  pointed  out  that  several 
legislators  In  the  past  had  tried  to  investi- 
gate them,  and  they,  themselves  were 
ruined  politically  because  of  It. 

I  have  been  audited  every  year  since  1966, 
and  I  would  have  to  say  that  for  the  most 
part,  I  was  always  treated  very  fairly  and 
gentlemanly.  My  last  auditor  however,  made 
statements  like  'I  am  the  Judge,  the  Jury 
and  the  prosecutor".  I  can  prove  this,  as  my 
accountant  and  my  wife  were  present  at  the 
time.  He  also  stated  It  would  do  me  no  good 
to  take  my  case  to  court,  as  the  IRS  could 
overrule  the  court,  regardless  of  what  the 
court's  findings  were.  Last  of  all.  he  stated 
that  If  I  were  to  hire  an  attorney.  It  would 
be  a  total  waste  of  time  because  he.  as  the 
IRS  agent,  would  have  the  final  say  so 
about  everything. 

Needless  to  say.  when  you  have  gone 
through  this  experience  and  you  hear  about 
other  people  having  the  same  kind  of  expe- 
rience, I  feel  it  is  time  that  we  as  free  citi- 
zens, do  something  about  it.  I  think  it  is 
time  the  legislators  stand  up  ahd  be  count- 
ed. If  we  are  going  to  be  prosecuted  one  at  a 
time,  then  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  end 
until  the  IRS  becomes  the  flruU  autonomy 
in  this  country.  Then  we  will  have,  as  it  was 
stated  on  the  60  Minute  program,  a  "Gesta- 
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po"  with  the  only  difference  being  that  we 
have  not  put  our  people  In  the  black  uni- 
form. 

I  think  It  would  behoove  all  of  you  to  see 
that  particular  segment  of  the  program  to 
know  that  this  Is  not  something  to  be  han- 
dled lightly.  I  would  appreciate  very  much, 
your  comments  on  this  matter  and  what  you 
intend  to  do  about  a  branch  of  government 
that  there  Is  no  question,  has  not  only 
"gotten  too  big  for  Its  britches",  but  is  be- 
coming a  destructive  force  within  our  socie- 
ty.* 


VOLUNTARISM— A  BEAUTIFUL 
WAY  TO  SPEND  TIME 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  Wisconsin 

m  THX  HOTJSK  OF  RXPHXSKHTATIVIS 

WedJiesday,  March  24.  1982 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Neighborllness  is  not  a  quality  In  other 
people;  it  is  simply  their  claim  on  ourselves. 
Every  moment  and  every  situation  challeng- 
es us  to  action.  .  .  .We  have  literally  no  time 
to  sit  and  aak  ourselves  whether  so-and-so  is 
our  neighbor  or  not.  We  must  get  into 
action— we  must  behave  like  a  neighbor. 

The  urgency  of  these  words,  written 
by  theologian  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
nearly  50  years  ago.  Is  only  intensified 
today  as  we  begin  revitalizing  the  vol- 
unteer spirit  in  America.  Two  of  my 
constituents,  residents  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  have  risen  to  this  challenge. 

Allard  Rowe.  70.  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, 85.  have  participated  in  "Trinl- 
team"  for  the  past  5  years.  The  pro- 
gram, operated  through  the  local 
prison,  helps  ex-offenders,  those  on 
probation,  and  even  current  prisoners 
cope  with  daily  life.  Prom  the  small 
fund,  supported  through  various  local 
projects,  the  organization  helps  ex-of- 
fenders reestablish  themselves— pro- 
viding friendly  support,  clothing,  rent 
or  fuel  assistance.  Each  week,  the 
Rowes  help  host  meetings  where  cur- 
rent prisoners  can  visit  with  family 
and  friends.  The  program  Includes  re- 
freshments, dancing,  card  games,  and 
bingo.  Prizes  are  awarded  from  dona- 
tions received  or  inexpensive  items 
found  at  local  chiux:h  sales  by  the 
Rowes. 

This  couple  also  helps  run  social  pro- 
grams for  many  mentally  retarded  and 
disabled  individuals  in  the  community. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Rowe  is  treasurer  and 
Mr.  Rowe  acts  as  vice  president  of  the 
organization  which  receives  no  Federal 
funds.  They  host  a  weekly  gathering 
for  this  group  as  well.  The  organiza- 
tion, called  Par-Te-Rec,  serves  about 
125  people  in  the  small  community. 
Since  a  handicapped  workshop  oper- 
ates in  the  community,  many,  many 
handicapped  persons  have  relocated 
there.  Sometimes  the  Rowes  receive 
more  than  five  phone  calls  per  day 
from  handicapped  people  needing  as- 
sistance at  home  or  Just  someone  to 
talk  to. 
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In  addition  to  this  work,  Mr.  Rowe 
has  participated  for  14  years  In  a  pro- 
gram serving  local  teenagers.  A  past 
vice  president,  he  has  received  the 
club's  perfect  attendance  award  each 
year.  The  International  organization, 
called  the  Optimist  Club,  receives  no 
Federal  funds  and  keeps  Itself  operat- 
ing through  regular  fundraisers.  Each 
year  they  send  handicapped  children 
to  summer  camp.  The  rest  of  the  year 
they  help  teens  learn  about  physical 
fitness,  good  citizenship,  and  leader- 
ship. 

In  her  remaining  spare  time.  Mrs. 
Rowe  helps  tape  books  for  use  .by 
blind  students  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Eau  Claire.  The  Job  Is  te- 
dious and  requires  at  least  4  hours  per 
week.  But  time  does  not  seem  to 
matter  to  the  Rowes. 

They  do  not  ask  who  their  neighbors 
are.  They  help  as  many  people  as  they 
can  with  whatever  time  they  have. 
And  based  on  their  extraordinary  in- 
volvement I  have  nominated  them  for 
one  of  the  President's  Volunteer 
Action  Awards  to  be  presented  during 
National  Volunteer  Action  Week  In 
April. 

As  Mrs.  Rowe  has  explained: 

This  is  a  beautiful  way  to  spend  our  time 
since  we  have  It  to  give.  We  would  probably 
do  more  if  we  could  fit  it  ln.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  RED  AND 
GREY 


AMVETS  ARE  GOOD  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MAKYLAin) 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
AMVETS,  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  Korea-Vietnam,  De- 
partment of  Maryland  will  be  holding 
their  16th  annual  "Operation  Driver 
Excellence"  program,  on  Sunday, 
April  18.  1982.  This  contest  Is  open  to 
all  high  school  students  In  the  State 
who  have  completed  an  approved  driv- 
ers training  course  within  the  past 
year.  This  contest  promotes  an  alert, 
able,  and  responsible  driver  through 
driver  education  programs.  Because  of 
this  and  similar  efforts,  we  are  devel- 
oping the  best  educated  and  most  com- 
petent young  drivers  In  our  history. 
The  winner  of  the  Maryland  finals  will 
compete  for  scholarships  totaling 
$25,000  at  the  national  finals  In  Rose- 
mont.  111.,  on  May  15  and  16.  I  com- 
mend the  AMVETS  for  their  sense  of 
conmiunlty  service  and  awareness,  and 
I  encourage  all  eligible  teens  to  par- 
ticipate.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JEKSrY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
was  made  last  Sunday,  March  21,  at 
Clifford  J.  Scott  High  School.  In  East 
Orange,  N.J.  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
boys'  and  girls'  basketball  teams 
became  the  first  public  school  teams 
In  New  Jersey  to  win  State  champion- 
ships In  the  same  year. 

The  boys'  team  defeated  a  tough 
Salem  team  by  the  score  of  76  to  74.  to 
win  their  second  straight  group  2  title. 
Scott  was  trailing  by  11  points  at  half 
time,  but  fought  back  to  win  on  a  last- 
second  shot  by  Eric  Bowman.  Troy 
Webster,  a  1981  all-stater,  scored  a 
game  high  of  33  points.  In  leading  Clif- 
ford Scott  to  the  title.  He  was  also 
voted  most  valuable  player. 

The  girls  scored  31  points  In  the 
fourth  quarter  to  defeat  St.  Rose,  of 
Belmar.  Countess  Irvln,  a  Junior, 
scored  24  tx>lnts  and  was  most  valuable 
player  for  the  girls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  truly  an  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fine  students  at 
Clifford  J.  Scott  High  School,  who 
have  worked  so  hard  and  diligently  to 
bring  the  two  titles  to  East  Orange. 
The  Clifford  Scott  fans  and  the 
marching  band  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  support  and  loyalty. 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  de- 
scribing the  team's  accomplishments: 
[Prom  The  Star-Ledger.  Mar.  23.  1982] 

Great  Scott!  East  Orange  Honors  Its  Two 
Champions 

(By  Ed  Barmaklan) 

There  was  reason  to  smile  yesterday  In 
East  Orange. 

Make  that  two  reasons. 

Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Meadowlands 
Arena.  Clifford  J.  Scott  High  of  East 
Orange  became  the  first  public  school  to 
win  two  sUte  basketball  championships, 
boys'  and  girls'.  In  the  same  season. 

The  girls'  team  made  way  for  the  sweep 
when  It  ran  past  St.  Rose.  75-54.  In  the 
Group  2  state  title  game  with  a  31 -point 
fourth  quarter.  The  boys  did  the  same,  a 
little  more  dramatically,  when  Eric  Bowman 
scored  In  the  final  second  for  a  76-74  tri- 
umph over  Salem  and  their  second  Straight 
Group  2  crown. 

St.  Rose  turned  in  double  state  champion- 
ship teams  In  1977  when  the  girls  won  In 
Group  2  tuid  the  boys  took  the  Parochial  B 
title. 

"I  thought  they  both  had  a  chance  from 
Day  1."  said  a  pleased  mayor  Thomas  H. 
Cooke.  "I  went  to  the  Meadowlands  to  see 
two  victories.  I  thought  both  teams  were  ex- 
emplary In  their  good  sportsmanship  and 
play  on  the  court.  I'm  so  exhilarated  I  can't 
explain  It." 

The  mayor,  acting  superintendent  of 
schools    Greta    Shepherd,     principal     Dr. 
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Robert  Max  and  Mary  Lett,  board  of  educa- 
tion president  were  present  at  the  high 
school  yesterday  when  the  entire  school 
gathered  in  the  auditorium  to  honor  the 
two  victorious  teams. 

"We  thought  It  appropriate  to  let  them 
know  how  proud  we  were  of  them  and  their 
conduct, "  said  Cooke.  "Everyone  was  In  the 
spirit  of  things  and  it  was  a  real  family 
affair.  All  over  East  Orange,  everyone  Is  full 
of  smiles." 

Following  the  ceremonies  at  the  school  in 
the  early  afternoon,  the  student  body  was 
given  the  rest  of  the  day  off  from  school. 

"111  be  working  with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  students  on  organizing  an  ath- 
letic banquet  for  these  athletes, "  continued 
Cooke.  "The  coaching  staff  and  those  that 
volunteer  their  services  have  done  an  excel- 
lent Job.  I  expect  the  banquet  to  take  place 
in  the  next  month  or  so." 

Countess  Irvln,  a  Junior  guard,  scored  24 
points  to  earn  MVP  honors  for  the  Scottie 
girls. 

Troy  Webster,  a  1981  Star-Ledger  All- 
SUter.  tossed  in  19  of  his  33  points  in  the 
second  half,  including  13  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, to  lead  Scott's  return  from  an  U-point 
halftlme  deficit  and  earn  MVP  recognition 
for  the  boys.  It  was  the  third  Group  2  cham- 
pionship for  the  boys,  fourth  state  champi- 
onship overall. 

Enjoying  the  success  of  the  East  Orange 
school  among  the  crowd  of  4,742,  which  in- 
cluded the  entire  Scott  band,  was  Carol 
Clark.  Clark,  now  the  womens'  basketball 
coach  at  Essex  County  College,  started  the 
girls  program  at  Scott  in  1973. 

"I  was  elated, "  said  Clark,  a  graduate  of 
East  Orange  High.  "I  thought  Mallssa  Ste- 
phenson was  spectacular  down  the  stretch. 
Regina  Love  kept  them  going  with  her  out- 
side shooting  and  Countess  Irvln  and  Pia 
Prazier  were  Just  great  in  the  backcourt. 

"I  was  Just  tickled  to  see  them  win  It.  The 
boys'  game  was  dramatic.  The  boys'  game 
turned  around  when  Seth  Jones  came  into 
the  game. 

Jones,  a  senior  guard  and  Frazler's  cousin, 
scored  all  11  of  his  points  In  the  second  half. 

Jones  Is  the  son  of  Joe  FYazier,  a  guard  on 
Scott's  first  state  championship  team  in 
1958. 

"It  was  unbelievable,  super  and  magnifi- 
cent," said  the  elder  Prazier.  "It  hasn't  sunk 
in  yet." 

Girls  who  played  for  Scott  in  the  past. 
Dee  Dee  Deans,  a  Group  2  All-Stater,  Ca- 
sandra  Campbell  and  Pellcia  Pollock,  rooted 
the  new  generation  to  that  first  title. 

"Carol  Clark  started  the  program  from 
scratch  when  I  was  the  boys'  coach,"  said 
Tom  King,  now  the  girls'  coach.  "When  she 
left  to  coach  Upsala,  she  talked  me  into 
taking  over  the  girls'  team." 

Tommy  Bonard,  a  1973  graduate  now  an 
assistant  baseball  coach  at  Upsala,  follows 
the  Scottles  closely. 

'I  think  It's  one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  to  the  school,"  said  Bonard. 
the  MVP  and  shortstop  of  Scott's  only  state 
baseball  champion  in  1973.  "I  was  surprised 
that  they  won  both  titles  because  they  were 
Just  starting  the  girls  program  when  I  was 
in  high  school.  I  always  look  for  the  Scottles 
in  the  paper. " 

King  and  Greg  Tynes,  the  boys'  coach, 
had  visions  of  a  double  championship  at  the 
end  of  last  season. 

"It  seemed  like  we  were  destined  when  we 
both  got  to  the  final, "  said  Tynes.  "Coach 
King  called  me  the  morning  of  the  finals 
and  said  that  the  girls  team  was  going  to 
build  bridge  for  us  to  walk  across  and  they 
did." 
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The  Clifford  Scott  fans  and  the  school's 
marching  band  added  to  the  festive  mood  of 
the  state  championship  games. 

"All  you  could  see  was  red  and  gray 
(school  colors)  after  the  boys  won,"  said 
Cooke.  "This  afternoon,  it  was  like  the  old 
days  when  everyone  was  strung  out  on 
sports,  like  an  old-fashioned  bonfire  before 
an  East  Orange-Barringer  football  game." 

Ed  Lyons,  who  did  the  color  commentary 
for  Suburban  television  was  the  1958  boys' 
coach  when  the  Scottles  won  their  first 
state  title  and  was  associated  with  the 
school  for  17  years. 

"I'll  always  be  a  Scottie,"  said  Lyons,  who 
won  close  to  300  games  at  Scott— including 
the  only  Essex  County  Tournament  champi- 
onship in  1962.  "It's  almost  unheard  of  to 
win  both  championships.  I  think  It's  great." 

Former  athletic  director  Barry  Cohen,  in 
for  a  visit  from  Long  Island,  agreed. 

Many  feel  that  the  best  part  of  the  whole 
championship  situation  is  how  the  two 
teams  encouraged  each  other  through  the 
season. 

"All  through  the  state  tournament  we 
would  play  before  them  or  they  would  play 
before  us."  said  Webster.  "We'd  cheer  for 
them  If  their  game  was  first  and  it  felt  good 
when  we  would  hear  them  rooting  for  us 
during  our  games. 

"I  thought  both  teams  would  do  well  this 
season  but  I  never  thought  we  could  t>oth 
win  state  championships.  It's  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  Scott.* 


H.R.  4326 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
SmsJl  Business  Innovation  Act  (H.R. 
4326)  has  now  been  reported  out  of 
the  six  House  committees  to  which  It 
was  referred,  and  all  but  one  have  op- 
posed the  mandatory  set-aside  require- 
ments which  the  bill  enforces  on  Fed- 
eral fimding  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  Armed  Services  Committee, 
backed  by  a  ll-to-3  subcommittee  vote, 
has  exempted  the  Pentagon  and  its 
programs  at  DOE  outright. 

The  New  Your  Times,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Sacramento  Bee,  and  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  have  also  Joined  the  op- 
position to  H.R.  4326. 

Their  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1982] 
The  Raid  on  Basic  Research 

The  measure  seemed  harmless  enough— so 
harmless  that  it  passed  the  Senate  last  De- 
cember without  dissent.  In  fact,  however, 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  Is  a  special  interest  grab  that  threatens 
to  siphon  off  hundreds  of  millions  of  Feder- 
al dollars  for  basic  research. 

Hardly  anyone  is  more  cherished  by  Con- 
gress than  the  owners  of  small  businesses. 
So  when  New  Hampshire's  Senator  Rudman 
proposed  that  1  percent  more  of  the  $40  bil- 
lion that  goes  for  research  and  development 
on  Government  projects  be  set  aside  for 
companies  with  fewer  than  500  employees, 
nobody  blinked.  And  when  Representative 
John  LaFalce  of  New  York  raised  the  ante 
to  3  percent,  he  had  no  difficulty  finding 
180  House  sponsors. 
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Supporters  note  that  everything  from 
streptomycin  to  the  zipper  was  invented  by 
small  entrepreneurs.  If  Washington  were 
willing  to  look  beyond  the  Fortune  500 
when  It  doles  out  research  funds,  they 
insist,  more  of  the  same  would  emerge.  Be- 
sides, a  1  (or  3)  percent  cut  in  R4cD  fund- 
ing would  only  force  the  big  researchers  to 
look  a  little  harder  at  their  paperclip  bills. 

There's  no  question  that  in  some  indus- 
tries, smaller  companies  are  strikingly  inno- 
vative. But  they  already  get  a  fair  shake 
from  Washington.  Small  companies  employ 
5.5  percent  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  private  sector,  but  get  6.8  percent  of 
Government  funds  for  private  research. 

What  difference  would  an  extra  few  per- 
cent make?  The  fear,  expressed  by  Stanford 
University's  President,  Donald  Kennedy,  Is 
that  most  of  It  will  come  out  of  the  small 
proportion  of  Government  R&D  devoted 
to  basic  research.  Few  agencies  would  will- 
ingly redirect  funds  tied  to  specific  develop- 
ment projects  like  new  wea(>ons  systems. 
And  small  businesses  simply  aren't  prepared 
to  do  the  basic  research  now  mostly  per- 
formed at  the  big  Government-owned  labs. 

Actually,  the  potential  loss  U  still  greater. 
At  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  much  of 
the  budget  must  be  spent  on  equipment 
maintenance,  whether  the  machinery  is 
used  or  not.  So  a  1  percent  cut  In  funding 
forces  a  much  larger  cut  in  research  oper- 
ations. The  same  is  true  for  capital-Intensive 
basic  research  in  fields  like  biogenetics. 

These  arguments  have  made  headway  In 
the  House,  where  one  committee  after  an- 
other has  expressed  reservations  about  the 
bill.  California's  Pete  McCloskey  will  lead  a 
floor  fight  against  it,  but  few  other  Con- 
gressmen seem  willing  to  stick  their  necks 
out.  The  Federal  budget  office  wantfi  no 
part  of  the  set-aside.  But  President  Reagan 
is  said  to  have  promised  neutrality  in  return 
for  Senator  Rudman 's  support  for  the 
Awacs  deal  last  year. 

Some  believe  that  the  Rudman  set-aside  Is 
unstoppable,  that  Congress  could  not  bring 
Itself  to  vote  against  a  program  labeled 
"small  business. "  no  matter  how  wasteful. 
This  may  yet  prove  to  be  true.  But  only  by 
resisting  such  outrages  can  Government 
ever  hope  to  control  waste— or  manage  the 
economy  rationally. 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  22, 
1982] 

Research:  Blurred  Vision 
Congress  is  blurring  the  distinction  be- 
tween basic  and  applied  research  in  some 
pending  legislation,  and  American  universi- 
ties may  suffer  as  a  result. 

At  issue  Is  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Warren  B. 
Rudman  (R-N.H.)  and  Rep.  John  J.  LaFalce 
(D-N.Y.).  Their  idea,  which  appears  lauda- 
ble enough  at  first  glance,  is  to  set  aside  re- 
search funds  for  small  businesses  on  the 
theory  that  they  have  produced  many  of 
the  nation's  innovative  Ideas.  But  If  you  set 
aside  money  for  something  In  these  days  of 
tight  budgets,  you  are  probably  setting  it 
aside  from  something  else— in  this  case,  uni- 
versities. 

The  Senate's  version  of  the  legislation, 
which  swept  through  90  to  0  in  December, 
provides  that  1%  of  the  research  money 
going  through  five  agencies— or  $400  mil- 
lion—would be  earmarked  for  small  busi- 
nesses; those  agencies  are  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
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Administration  and  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment. The  House  bill,  which  sailed  through 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  on  a 
40-0  vote  in  October,  would  give  small  busi- 
nesses 3%  taken  from  13  agencies'  research- 
and-development  budgets  within  four  years 
after  passage— that  Is.  $1.5  billion  a  year. 
The  size  of  the  votes  that  the  bills  received 
makes  us  suspect  that  they  have  not  been 
examined  closely. 

Rudman  thinks  the  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  big  business  has  frequently 
"turned  its  back  on  uncertain  technology  or 
unproven  new  products"  in  favor  of  short- 
term  profits,  while  small  business  lacks  the 
capital  to  develop  Ite  ideas  and  has  been 
fn»en  out  of  federal  research  contracts.  He 
argues  that  small  business  is  responsible  for 
creating  55%  of  the  new  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try, and  so  deserves  this  support. 

It  seems  to  us.  and  to  the  universities  that 
are  opposing  the  legislation,  that  Rudman 
is.  first  of  all.  confusing  basic  and  applied 
research.  Donald  Kennedy,  president  of 
Stanford  University.  Is  a  good  source  on  this 
topic;  Stanford  knows  well  the  value  of  the 
small,  highly  innovative  electronics  and  bio- 
technology companies  that  are  Its  neighbors 
In  the  so-called  Silicon  Valley  of  California. 
Kennedy  points  out  that  fundamental  dis- 
coveries of  devices  or  processes  such  as  the 
laser  or  recombinant  DNA  "most  usually 
arise  as  a  consequence  of  fundamental  re- 
search activities,  (and)  70%  of  that  kind  of 
activity  takes  place  in  our  nation's  universi- 
ties." 

The  Intermediate  process— known  as  the 
transfer  of  technology,  In  which  the  discov- 
ery Is  refined  and  applied  to  commercially 
significant  needs— sometimes  occurs  in  uni- 
versities, sometimes  in  research  institutes, 
sometimes  in  corporate  settings.  Kennedy 
adds.  A  third  process— the  development  and 
application  of  specific  Innovative  products- 
takes  place  mostly  in  small  firms,  he  says. 

"That  is  our  central  argument  with  the 
present  legislation. "  Kennedy  says.  For  the 
best  of  motivations.  It  actually  reallocates 
federal  dollars  between  totally  different  sets 
of  purposes.  That,  we  submit,  is  not  good 
policy." 

On  a  second  point— whether  small  compa- 
nies have  been  frozen  out  of  federal  con- 
tracts—the American  Electronics  Assn.  says 
that  small  businesses  employ  about  5.5%  of 
the  nation's  scientists  and  engineers,  and  re- 
ceive about  6.8%  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's prime  research  contracts.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  their  resources  are  used  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  handle  the 
work. 

The  association  represents  1.800  high- 
technology  concerns.  80%  of  which  would 
qualify  for  help  under  these  bills.  Yet  the 
association  opposes  the  Idea.  Historically,  it 
says,  such  set-aside  programs  have  led  to 
waste  and  abuse.  "Please  don't  do  it"  for  us. 
one  spokesman  says.  This  attitude  toward 
government  involvement  In  business  would 
leem  consistent  with  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's viewpoint— but  the  Administration 
has  endorsed  the  Rudman  bill. 

The  House  should  finally  look  beyond  the 
motherhood-and-apple-ple  title  of  this  legis- 
lation and  defeat  it. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Mar.  23,  19821 

A  Nekolxss  Subsidy 
Proposed  federal  legislation  that  would 
set  aside  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
finance  research  and  development  by  small 
business  firms,  a  proposal  seemingly  as  un- 
assailable as  motherhood.  Is  meeting  fierce 
resistance,  ironically  from  among  some  of 
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lU  intended  beneficiaries.  And  with  good 
reason. 

HR  4326  (and  an  almost  Identical  Senate 
bill.  S  881)  would  require  the  18  federal 
agencies  with  R&D  budgets  over  $100  mil- 
lion to  set  aside  1  per  cent  of  those  funds  to 
finance  projecte  by  firms  with  fewer  than 
500  employees.  The  basic  Idea,  laudable  In 
Itself,  is  to  give  such  firms  access  to  govern- 
ment money  that  now  goes  mainly  to  larger 
corporations.  After  Initial  federal  support, 
those  projects  with  the  greatest  merit  would 
be  expected  to  obtain  private  financing. 

The  bill  had  already  moved  unopposed 
through  the  Senate  and  one  House  commit- 
tee before  opposition  developed.  Leading 
the  counterattack  are  a  number  of  major 
universities  already  subject  to  federal  cut- 
backs in  research  funds:  the  American  Eaec- 
tronlcs  Association.  80  per  cent  of  -whose 
members  would  qualify  for  grants,  and  a 
number  of  federal  agencies.  Even  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  whose  $5  million 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Pro- 
gram serves  as  the  bill's  model,  is  cool. 
Why? 

Objections  stem  from  the  fact  that  small 
high-technology  firms  already  get  a  large 
share  of  R&D  money,  especially  when  sub- 
contracts are  factored  in:  that  capital  gains 
tax  reductions  and  new  tax  credits  enacted 
in  the  late  1970s  have  brought  forth  larger 
amounts  of  cash  from  venture  capital  firms, 
that  set-aside  programs  with  their  bureau- 
cratic controls  violate  basic  free-market 
principles,  and  that  the  mandatory  govem- 
mentwlde  nature  of  the  proposed  law  would 
lead  to  an  even  more  bloated  bureaucracy, 
higher  costs  and  the  inevitable  temptation 
to  pad  the  program  to  meet  spending 
quotas.  And  since  the  entire  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram would  come  out  of  existing  R&D 
budgets— no  new  funds  would  be  appropri- 
ated—university research  programs,  which 
have  lost  16  percent  in  real  dollars  of  their 
funds  for  basic  research  Just  since  1980, 
would  be  further  pinched. 

Opposition  In  the  House  has  been  led  by 
Rep.  Paul  McCloskey.  R-Calif..  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  set-aside  total  from  3 
percent  to  1  percent,  subjecting  the  pro- 
gram to  annual  congressional  review  and  ex- 
empting several  agencies,  among  them  the 
Pentagon  with  well  over  half  the  federal 
R&D  total.  But  the  measure  still  has  exten- 
sive backing  In  Congress,  and  at  least  nomi- 
nally from  the  administration.  It  may  yet 
become  law. 

That  would  be  regrettable.  Small  high- 
technology  firms  are  perhaps  the  most  dy- 
namic segment  of  the  U.S.  economy  at 
present,  and  to  the  extent  that  their 
progress  Is  hampered  solely  by  a  lack  of  cap- 
ital they  need  support.  This  bill,  however,  is 
not  the  way  to  provide  it.  In  the  present 
economic  environment,  government  can 
play  a  more  creative  role  through  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  and  In  promoting  freer 
trade  than  In  tying  budding  entrepreneurs 
to  a  rigid  program  laden  with  arbitrary 
mandates  and  artificial  formulas. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Feb.  12. 
1982] 
Hurting  Research  Without  Helping 
Innovation 
It  Is  generally  a  bad  Idea  to  use  public 
money  for  private  development  of  basic-re- 
search discoveries.  It  Is  particularly  a  bad 
Idea  when  the  money  Is  taken  away  from 
basic  research  Itself.  Yet  Just  such  a  diver- 
sion of  public  funds  would  be  required  by  a 
bin  making  Its  way  through  Congress  this 
winter. 
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Under  an  Innocuous  name— "Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development"— the  bill  pro- 
motes a  damaging  purpose.  It  directs  large 
federal  agencies  to  use  a  portion  of  their  re- 
search money  for  grants  to  businesses  that 
are  trying  to  commercialize  new  products  or 
new  concepts.  The  Intent  Is  to  support  tech- 
nological advance.  One  effect,  however, 
would  be  to  substitute  an  agency  staff's 
Judgment  about  what  is  commercially  feasi- 
ble for  the  Judgment  of  Investors  and  finan- 
cial markets.  Given  the  source  of  the 
money,  and  congressmen's  Interest  In  how  It 
might  be  distributed,  some  grants  would 
doubtless  be  Influenced  by  political  consid- 
erations. The  political  factor  would  height- 
en financial  risks  in  a  high-risk  field.  And 
those  risks  of  commercial  development 
would  be  shifted  to  the  public  purse.  Instead 
of  being  left  with  private  parties  using  their 
own  money. 

Using  government  money  as  risk  capital  In 
private  projects— whether  undertaken  by 
small  businesses,  auto  manufacturers  or 
synthetic- fuel  conglomerates— is  poor 
policy.  Occasional  exceptions  are  appropri- 
ate, no  doubt.  But  In  this  case  poor  policy  Is 
made  worse  by  explicitly  taking  the  funds 
from  pre-commercial  basic  research.  Spon- 
soring such  research,  largely  in  universities 
and  largely  selected  by  panels  of  Independ- 
ent scientists.  Is  a  proper  government  func- 
tion. Applying  such  research  for  marketable 
products  should  remain  the  responsibility  of 
Industry  and  Investors.  Slighting  the  gov- 
ernment function  in  order  to  intrude  on  the 
private-sector  function  is  both  practically 
and  theoretically  a  large  mistake. 

The  bill  embodying  this  mistake  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  Is  pending  in  the 
House.  The  House  should  defeat  it.« 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  April  1982  issue 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  about 
Dr.  James  Dobson,  a  dedicated  author 
and  educator  whose  values  and  princi- 
ples of  living  focus  on  the  Importance 
of  the  family  and  set  an  example  for 
all  to  follow. 

Focus  ON  THE  Family 
(By  Charles  W.  Phllllpa) 

Credit  a  man  with  eight  best-selling  books, 
give  him  a  radio  show  on  197  stations,  put 
him  in  a  film  series  to  be  viewed  by  10  mil- 
lion people  and  book  him  on  shows  with 
Donahue  and  Tom  Snyder  and  that  same 
man  is  an  Instant  celebrity  ...  a  full- 
fledged  personality.  Unless  his  name  is  Dr. 
James  Dot>son. 

A  tall,  handsome  man  who  Is  both  digni- 
fied and  downhome,  tough  but  sympathetic. 
Dobson  only  recently  Is  achieving  notoriety 
beyond  Christian  circles.  Thanks  to  a  swing 
back  to  conservatism,  his  family-first  philos- 
ophy Is  suddenly  in  vogue,  his  traditional 
values  are  suddenly  acceptable,  his  Ideas  are 
suddenly  In  season. 

Depending  on  who's  counting.  Dobson 
wears  at  least  seven— no.  make  that  eight- 
hats.  Sometimes.  In  the  course  of  a  day  he 
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switches  from  one  to  another  so  smoothly, 
so  adroitly,  so  often,  that  he  might  add 
quick-change  artist  to  the  list  of  vacations 
separated  by  commas  after  the  Ph.D.  In  his 
name.  Answering  to  the  labels  of  father, 
husband,  associate  clinical  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia School  of  Medicine,  psychologist, 
author,  radio  and  TV  personality  and  speak- 
er. E>obson  manages  a  balancing  act  in  the 
Flying  Wallenda  tradition.  The  trick,  he  has 
learned.  Is  to  maintain  priorities  and  never 
let  one  role  dominate  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  At  this.  too.  he  succeeds. 

The  enormity  of  his  Influence  In  the  areas 
of  child  and  family  psychology  has  been  lik- 
ened to  that  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  of  20 
years  ago.  although  the  similarity  ends 
there.  Dobson  is  a  politically  conservative, 
back-to-basics  disciplinarian  who  believes  in 
spriling  the  rod  to  spare  the  child  and  who 
practices  at  home  what  he  preaches  on  film. 
In  books  and  around  the  lecture  circuit. 

"First  and  foremost.  I'm  a  committed 
Christian.'"  he  explains.  "I  was  raised  In  a 
Christian  home,  and  those  values  are  in- 
grained deeply  within  me.  Most  of  what  I 
teach  is  a  outgrowth  of  traditional  Christian 
concepts  with  regard  to  the  family  and 
home.  I  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  In 
feeling  used  by  God  in  the  lives  of  people.  I 
don't  find  my  work  stressful  at  all:  in  fact. 
I'm  having  the  time  of  my  life.  The  most 
difficult  aspect  is  trying  to  keep  it  all  under 
control  and  not  let  my  professional  Identity 
interfere  with  my  roles  as  father  and  hus- 
band." 

It  was  this  inevitable  tug  between  his  pri- 
vate and  professional  lives  that  helped  con- 
vince him  in  1979  to  put  his  Focus  on  the 
Family  seminar  on  tape.  The  seminar,  usu- 
ally offered  in  person  by  Dobson  over  a  one- 
day  or  two-day  period,  centers  on  such 
topics  as  Christian  fathering,  preparing  for 
adolescence,  building  self-esteem  and  the 
conflict  of  wills  between  parent  and  child. 
When  the  film  Idea  was  first  presented  by 
Word  Publishers  of  Waco.  Texas,  he  argued 
that  surely  no  one  would  sit  through  seven 
one-hour  films  and  watch  a  man  stand  in 
front  of  an  audience  and  talk  about  tradi- 
tional values  and  discipline.  Reluctantly,  he 
agreed  to  the  project  and  admits  today  that 
his  worst  fears  have  been  proven  "dead 
wrong." 

"'The  film  series  was  actually  a  method  of 
coping  with  so  many  demands  on  my  time."' 
he  recalls.  "I  was  getting  anywhere  from  500 
to  1.000.  speaking  requests  a  year  and  was 
accepting  about  six  per  month.  That  might 
not  sound  like  much  until  you  realize  most 
talks  and  seminars  take  place  on  weekends. 
Put  that  way.  I  wasn't  with  my  own  chil- 
dren enough.  I  began  to  feel  I  was  losing  out 
on  something.  The  films  allowed  me  to  stay 
home  and  yet  get  the  message  out." 

The  tapes,  usually  shown  over  a  seven- 
week  period  or  in  su(xession  over  seven 
days,  not  only  had  Immediate  impact  but 
have  shown  staying  power.  Marketing  ex- 
ecutives at  Word  say  some  10  million  people 
have  already  viewed  the  films  at  a  clip  of 
100.000  persons  per  week.  Most  of  the 
screenings  are  at  local  churches— more  than 
20.000  at  latest  count— but  a  variety  of 
other  organizations.  Including  members  of 
NFL  teams,  PTAs  and  military  Installation 
personnel,  also  have  viewed  them. 

The  format  of  the  films  Is  simple.  In  the 
fall  of  1978.  Dobson  was  scheduled  to  deliv- 
er his  much-in-demand  Focus  on  the  Family 
seminar  to  3.000  persons  Janmied  Into 
Laurie  Auditorium  In  San  Antonio.  Special 
guest  included  wife  Shirley,  mother  Myrtle 
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and  a  film  crew  assigned  to  videotape  the 
entire  Friday  night  and  all-day  Saturday 
sessions.  Except  for  the  opening  sequences 
and  a  few  closeups  of  the  audience,  the 
films'  visual  content  is  limited  to  Dobson  at 
the  podium  or  occasionally  at  the  large  on- 
stage chalkboard.  Surprisingly,  each  of  the 
one-hour  segments  passes  quickly,  thanks  to 
Dobson's  well-documented  research,  relaxed 
delivery  and  frequent  anecdotes.  He  draws 
on  his  experience  as  the  father  of  a  16-year- 
old  daughter  and  1 1-year-old  son  and  his 
years  as  associate  clinical  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia School  of  Medicine.  He  recalls  his 
daughter's  first  slumber  party,  when  he.  as 
an  observer,  quickly  recognized  the  popular- 
ity pecking  order  of  the  girls  in  attendance. 
Using  such  memories  as  a  base,  he  spins  off 
into  discussions  of  peer  pressure  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  positive  self-image. 
Recollections  of  his  son's  "terrible  twos" 
serve  as  a  springboard  for  talks  about  head- 
strong toddlers  and  strong-willed  adoles- 
cents. 

"If  I  have  a  motive  In  what  I'm  doing,  it's 
nothing  more  ambitious  than  to  connect  the 
family  In  the  "808  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethic— the  traditional 
wisdom  that's  been  with  us  for  thousands  of 
years,"  he  explains.  "The  principles  haven't 
changed,  and  they  still  work.  I'm  referring 
to  discipline,  love,  self-esteem,  loyalty  and 
fidelity  between  husband  and  wife  and  com- 
mitment within  the  family.  These  aren't 
new  ideas:  I've  never  said  I  created  anything 
new.  That's  why  I  have  confidence  in  what 
I'm  saying,  because  I  didn"t  originate  It— It 
existed  long  before  I  was  bom.  All  Tve  at- 
tempted to  do  is  to  take  the  wisdom  that's 
been  with  us  for  thousands  of  years  and  put 
It  in  a  package  that  people  find  interesting 
and  entertaining.  Hopefully.  It  captures 
their  imagination  and  provides  the  motiva- 
tion to  do  what  they  probably  already  knew 
was  right.'" 

Part  of  the  interesting,  entertaining  pack- 
age is  the  Dobson  family  Itself.  Although 
Dobson  stoutly  occupies  the  role  of  lone 
breadwinner  and  protective  head  of  the 
household,  hes  hardly  a  throwback  to  the 
Neanderthal  man  who  demanded  submis- 
sion and  dragged  the  little  woman  around 
by  her  topknot.  Dobson"s  done  his  share  of 
diapering  and  dishes  and  marvels  at  wife 
Shirley,  a  former  teacher,  for  her  easy  supe- 
riority at  the  art  of  homemaking.  Their  re- 
lationship is  a  solid,  warn  partnership  based 
on  respect. 

"We've  been  married  20  years,  and  she  Is 
literally  my  best  friend.  If  I  had  one  evening 
to  spend  with  any  personality  on  earth.  I'd 
spend  It  with  Shirley.  We  have  a  great  deal 
In  common,  and  It's  a  testimonial  to  the 
power  of  love  that  I  could  be  with  anybody 
for  20  years  and  still  find  that  person  Inter- 
esting, but  she  affects  me  that  way. " 

Although  his  lectures  are  amply  sprinkled 
with  descriptive  tales  from  the  E>obson 
family  archives,  he's  careful  to  stop  short  of 
relocating  Shirley.  Danae  and  Ryan  from 
their  comfortably  private  California  home 
to  life  in  a  flshbowl.  He  discovered  the 
danger  of  overexposure  one  weekend  when 
Ryan  accompanied  him  to  a  speaking  en- 
gagement and  was  pressed  for  an  autograph. 
The  bewildered  ftve-year-old  responded. 
"But  I  can't  even  write.""  Prom  that  point 
onward,  the  subject  of  Dad"s  work  has  been 
low-keyed  at  home.  The  children  seldom 
listen  to  his  daily  radio  broadcasts  (now 
aired  on  197  stations),  rarely  watch  him  on 
television  and  are  not  preoccupied  with  the 
flourishing  ministry  that  attracts  some 
4.500  letters  to  his  office  each  day. 
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In  spite  of  his  Image  as  Superdad.  he  feels 
no  undue  pressure  to  rear  two  perfect, 
"textbook"'  children.  Observers  might  look 
to  the  Dobsons  as  model  parents  with  model 
offspring,  but  E>obson  draws  a  more  realistic 
picture. 

"My  kids  are  healthy,  seemingly  happy 
and  get  along  well  in  school.  But  these  prin- 
ciples I  teach  dont  need  Danae  and  Ryan  to 
prove  them  valid.  Theyll  be  valid  even  If  I 
fall  as  a  father.  They  existed  before  I  came 
along,  and  theyll  be  here  after  I  leave.  God 
doesn't  need  me  to  prove  what  he  said  about 
the  family  Is  right.  Even  If  everything  goes 
to  pieces  at  my  house— and  I  pray  It 
doesn't— the  principles  will  still  be  true. " 

And  they'll  be  true  50  years  from  now. 
long  after  the  era  of  permissiveness,  the 
""me"  generation  and  the  do-your-own  thing 
life  style  have  gone  the  route  of  other  fads, 
believes  Dodson.  The  pendulum  has  swung 
back  to  traditional  values,  he  says,  and  al- 
though the  family  unit  Is  In  real  trouble, 
luckily,  people  recognize  the  threat,  are 
looking  for  answers  and  are  hungry  for  the 
kind  of  self-help  information  he  provides. 

"The  most  dangerous  threat  to  family  life 
is  one  seldom  mentioned."'  says  E>obson. 
"We  can  talk  about  alcoholism,  drug  abuse 
or  infidelity,  but  a  more  common  threat  Is 
the  simple  matter  of  overcommitment.  Im 
talking  about  the  husband  and  wife  who  are 
too  exhausted  to  take  walks  together,  un- 
derstand one  another,  meet  each  other"s 
needs,  have  time  for  play,  have  time  for 
children,  have  time  for  devotions.  The  hus- 
band often  moonlighU  to  maintain  some 
standard  of  living:  the  wife  works  and  tries 
to  oversee  the  home:  everyone  Is  on  the 
brink  of  exhaustion.  I  see  that  as  the  quick- 
est route  to  the  destruction  of  the  family, 
and  it  can  happen  so  easily. 

"Sure,  we  have  to  make  a  living,  but 
theres  more  to  overcommitment  than  that. 
Why  do  we  have  to  have  a  standard  of  living 
today  that  we  didn't  have  30  years  ago?  I 
think  we're  sacrificing  things  that  are  abso- 
lutely Irreplaceable.  Things  like  relationship 
with  the  family,  the  loving  interaction  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 
When  you  lie  on  your  deathbed  and  look 
back  over  your  life,  you  won't  remember  the 
new  automobile,  the  new  couch  or  the 
neighborhood  you  lived  in.  You'll  remember 
who  loved  you,  who  cared  for  you  and  where 
you  fit  into  somebody's  life.  If  those  things 
matter  then,  they  should  matter  now.  and 
we  ought  to  live  like  they  do." 

Some  people  might  find  dealing  with 
other  families'  problems  discouraging,  but 
Dobson  sees  it  as  fulfilling.  He's  a  man  of 
principle  and  those  principles  are  the  heart 
of  his  message. 

"They  work  when  people  live  by  them 
rather  than  allowing  their  own  needs  to 
dominate  everyone  else  In  the  family.  At 
one  point,  people  were  taught  to  scream  for 
their  rights.  This  Is  disastrous  when  It's  ap- 
plied to  the  national  level.  What  works  best 
Is  when  I  say  to  you.  'I  care  about  you  as 
much  as  I  care  about  myself.  Your  needs  are 
my  needs.'  That's  what  makes  life  worth 
living.  It's  not  when  I  clench  my  fists  and 
grit  my  teeth  and  set  out  to  get  my  own 
way." 

Dobson's  way  Is  quieter,  and  its  winning 
converts  every  time  he  presents  his  case  on 
a  talk  show,  at  a  seminar,  through  a  film  or 
another  book. 

"I  find  It  tremendously  exciting  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  creativity  in  fig- 
uring out  where  people's  needs  are  and 
where  the  hurts  are  and  how  to  help  them. 
I  don't  see  myself  as  a  crusader  trying  to 
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cnange  the  world  by  myself,  but  I  c»n  do 
what  I  can.  I  can  do  my  part." 

THX  OOBSOIf  BOOKSHSLT 

In  a  variety  of  boolu.  Dr.  James  Dobson 
addresses  a  wide  assortment  of  problems  too 
long  swept  under  the  family-room  shag. 
Prom  adolescence  <"It  comes  in  with  a 
pimple  and  goes  out  with  a  beard")  to  the 
current  epidemic  of  homemakers'  Ds  (de- 
spair, discouragement,  disinterest,  distress, 
despondency,  disenchantment),  he  address- 
es each  complaint  with  a  folksy.  I-under- 
stand  attitude  undergirded  by  research  and 
his  firsthand  experience  as  a  counselor. 

In  "Dare  to  Discipline."  Dobson  dares  to 
describe  permissiveness  not  as  a  failure  but 
a  disaster.  He  counters  that  approach  with 
one  of  rules  and  llmlU.  tempered  by  mutual 
respect  and  love.  The  total  package,  first 
presented  in  1970.  has  sold  about  1.5  million 
copies  and  was  selected  in  1973  as  one  of  50 
books  to  be  specially  bound  and  placed  in 
the  White  House  Ubrary.  Other  parental 
challenges  are  discussed  In  "Hide  or  Seek" 
and  "The  Strong-Willed  Child."  the  latter 
chalking  up  sales  in  excess  of  340.000  copies. 
Dobson  has  also  written  "Preparing  for 
Adolescence."  Published  by  Vision  House, 
the  book  deals  with  the  difficult  teen  years. 
However.  Dobson's  advice  to  the  family 
Isn't  limited  to  toddler-through-teen  topics. 
He's  also  concerned  with  reviving  the  till- 
death-do-us-part  variety  of  marriage.  His 
contribution  to  the  cause  is  commendable. 
More  than  a  clever  title.  "What  Wives  Wish 
Their  Husbands  Knew  about  Women' 
(900.000  copies  in  print)  could  be  subtitled 
"Try  a  little  Tenderness. "  Domestic  dol- 
drums are  probed  as  Dobson  delves  Into  the 
breakdown  of  understanding  between 
mates.  Depression  Is  dissected  and  the  doc- 
tor's diagnosis  Is  presented:  "What  do 
women  most  want  from  their  husbands?  It 
Is  not  a  bigger  home  or  a  better  dishwasher 
or  a  newer  automobile.  Rather,  it  Is  the  as- 
surance that  hand  in  hand,  we'll  face  the 
best  and  worst  that  life  has  to  offer— to- 
gether." 

While  he  candidly  acknowledges  that 
women,  not  men,  usually  attend  family-life 
seminars,  read  books  on  marriage  and  buy 
tapes  on  parenting,  he  makes  an  all-out  at- 
tempt to  coax  men  into  the  fold  with 
"Straight  Talk  to  Men  and  Their  Wives " 
(200.000  books  sold  to  date).  His  message  Is 
macho  and  Is  certain  to  raise  a  few  hackici 
in  the  feminists'  camp.  He  urges  men  and 
women  to  refute  the  current  unisex  trend 
and  assume  the  clothes,  customs  and  func- 
tions traditionally  assigned  to  their  sex.  He 
champions  the  beleaguered  homemaker 
who  Is  so  often  abused  in  the  media  today, 
and  he  claims  men  are  the  key  to  bringing 
order  and  calm  back  into  society  by  assum- 
ing their  protective,  dominant  role.  If  the 
message  la  strong,  the  delivery  is  warm, 
thanks  to  Dobson's  recollections  of  his  fa- 
vorite role  model,  his  father. 

Rounding  out  the  ever-expanding  line  of 
self-help  books  by  the  California  doctor  is 
his  latest  provocative  title."  Emotions:  Can 
You  Trust  Them?"  If  that  question  doesn't 
pique  readers'  interest,  he  poses  others:  Is 
Love  at  first  sight  really  love?  Will  genuine 
love  last  a  lifetime?  Is  anger  wrong?  How 
can  I  learn  to  bring  my  temper  under  con- 
trol? Full  of  checklists  for  parents,  self 
tests,  quizzes  and  blueprints  for  better 
living,  the  book  attempts  to  provide  answers 
and  prompt  discussions  within  church 
groups  and  among  seminar  participants  who 
might  use  It  as  a  resource. 

At  a  time  when  the  tired  phrase  "What's 
your  problem?  "  has  been  elevated  to  cliche 
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status  by  overuse.  Dobson  is  taking  the 
words  seriously.  Better  than  providing  the 
solution  himself,  he's  helping  readers  sort 
through  their  feelings,  recognize  their  foi- 
bles and  arrive  at  their  own  cures.* 


UNPRECEDENTED  ASSAULT  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  ITKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
are  facing  an  unprecedented  assault 
on  the  national  spirit.  While  genu- 
nectlng  In  the  direction  of  fiscal  Aus- 
terity, this  administration  Is  attempt- 
ing to  transfer  billions  of  dollars  from 
social  and  cultural  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  If.  indeed,  the 
President  desires  national  security,  he 
had  best  take  cognizance  of  the  de- 
pression and  desperation  that  are 
spreading  across  the  land. 

Just  the  other  day.  I  was  told  by  a 
representative  of  Ballet  Hlspanico.  of 
New  York  City,  that  the  loss  of  their 
expansion  arts  grant  will  result  In 
their  having  to  double  the  fees 
charged  low-income  ballet  students. 
Many  of  these  young  people  come 
from  families  that  are  already  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  reductions  in  wel- 
fare grants,  food  stamps,  and  housing 
allowances.  For  them,  ballet  lessons 
for  the  children  have  become  a  focal 
point,  the  highlight  of  their  week. 
Now.  this  too,  will  be  denied  them. 

I  propose  that  our  Nation's  security 
is  as  much  dependent  on  the  spirit  of 
Its  citizenry  as  on  its  outlays  for  mili- 
tary defense. 

The  esUblishment  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  ush- 
ered In  an  era  of  unprecedented  public 
support  of,  and  participation  in.  cul- 
tural events.  The  NEA's  "Guide  to 
Programs "  eloquently  sets  forth  the 
basic  convictions  on  which  the  NEA 
was  founded,  the— 

•  •  •  distinctive  perception  of  the  aesthetic 
dimension  of  our  physical  and  social  envi- 
ronment. *  •  •  is  unique  to  humankind.  *  *  * 
It  is  through  the  various  arts  that  this  per- 
ception of  the  world  Is  sharpened,  enliv- 
ened, expressed,  and  developed  as  a  celebra- 
tion of  life  In  all  lu  forms.  Cultivation  of 
this  awareness  is  a  societal  good  as  It  quick- 
ens the  experience  of  life  and  enhances  Its 
quality.  Thus,  the  condition  of  the  arts  Is  an 
appropriate  concern  of  the  people,  and 
hence  a  proper  concern  of  the  Government. 

Today,  however,  the  Endowment's 
demonstrated  successes  are  being 
threatened  as  the  administration  once 
again  proposes  drastic  cuts  in  Federal 
funding  for  the  arts. 

It  would  do  well  to  reiterate  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  NEA  as  stated  in  the 
NEA  Guide,  which  are  to  foster  excel- 
lence in  American  arts,  to  help  create 
a  climate  In  which  the  arts  can  flour- 
ish, to  preserve  our  cultural  heritage 
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in  all  its  diversity,  and  to  make  the 
arts  available  to  the  widest  possible 
public. 

Present  administration  policies 
threaten  to  undermine  these  worthy 
goals.  For  example,  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent attempted  to  whittle  the  NEA's 
budget  down  to  $77.4  million.  The 
Congress,  however,  preserved  Its  fund- 
ing at  $143.04  million.  Yet,  once  again, 
the  administration  is  prepared  to  slash 
funds  from  the  NEA.  They  have  pro- 
posed funding  of  $100.9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  a  30-percent  reduction 
from  fiscal  year  1982,  and  a  40-percent 
reduction  from  fiscal  year  1981 
levels— not  including  the  effects  of  in- 
flation. 

Budget  reductions  of  the  magnitude 
proposed  by  the  President  do  not 
allow  minor  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions, but  destroy  the  core  of  the  En- 
dowment's programs  and  erode  its  ob- 
jectives. 

The  administration  contends  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  minor 
role,  if  any.  In  financial  support  for 
the  arts  and  assures  us  that  private 
funding  sources  will  fill  the  void  left 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds. 
The  facts,  however,  tell  a  different 
story.  Miriam  Colon,  director  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Traveling  Theatre,  put  it 
graphically  when  she  claimed  that  she 
could  virtually  wallpaper  the  Empire 
State  Building  with  the  multitude  of 
private  sector  refusals  for  support  she 
has  received. 

A  historical  perspective  may  help  to 
clarify  the  relationship  between  pri- 
vate and  Federal  support  for  the  arts. 
In  1966.  just  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Endowment.  American  business 
was  contributing  only  $22  million  to 
the  arts.  By  1979.  that  figure  had 
reached  $436  million,  a  2.000-percent 
increase. 

It  would  behoove  a  budget-conscious 
administration  to  keep  in  mind  the 
grave  economic  consequences  of  un- 
dermining the  arts  industry  in  this 
country.  Since  1965.  the  number  of 
symphony  orchestras  has  grown  from 
25  to  150.  The  number  of  professional 
opera  companies  has  increased  by  82. 
professional  dance  troupes  by  370.  and 
serious  theater  groups  by  132.  Three 
studies  of  the  economic  impact  of  the 
arts  on  the  economy  of  New  England, 
conducted  by  the  New  England  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts,  report  that  the 
arts  Industry  in  New  England  alone  af- 
fects $1.5  billion  in  business  and  ap- 
proximately 40,000  Jobs. 

The  record  is  clear.  Federal  support 
for  the  arts  has  been  not  only  instru- 
mental, but  critical,  in  generating  pri- 
vate support  for  the  arts. 

One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  Importance  and  effectiveness  of 
the  NEA's  panel  review  system  for  de- 
termining who  shall  receive  NEA 
grants.  The  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  emphatl- 
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cally  endorsed  the  panel  review  proc- 
ess, stating  that  It  "•  •  •  has  proved  to 
be  a  fair  and  effective  system  for 
grantmaking  at  both  Endowments." 
The  report  also  recognized  the  impor- 
tant catalytic  functions  served  by  the 
panels  In  encouraging  private  support 
and  in  providing  a  stamp  of  approval 
by  which  potential  private  supporters 
can  recognize  merit. 

By  its  very  nature,  art  is  experimen- 
tal—a risky  business,  some  would  say. 
It  is  the  rare  corporation  that  has  an 
understanding  of  the  arts  that  reaches 
beyond  its  public  relations  value.  Yet, 
traditional  private  contributors  to  the 
arts  will  support  experimental.  Innova- 
tive, or  emerging  arts  ventures  If  they 
have  received  approval  from  the  re- 
spected professionals  serving  on  NEA 
panels.  The  continued  support  of 
these  experimental  undertakings  is  es- 
sential to  the  continued  health  of 
American  art.  If  funding  for  the  arts 
diminishes  further,  arts  groups  may  be 
forced  to  undertake  only  tried  and 
true  projects  and  productions.  In  an 
effort  to  Increase  attendance  and  reve- 
nues. Such  an  eventuality  would  liter- 
ally doom  the  American  arts  as  our 
myriad  sources  of  creativity  withered 
on  the  proverbial  vine. 

One  of  the  NEA's  missions  is  to 
make  the  arts  available  to  the  widest 
possible  public.  In  these  days  of  com- 
bined inflation  and  recession,  the  price 
of  admission  to  cultural  events  is  soar- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. An  outing  to  a  concert  for  a 
family  of  four  can  cost  upward  of  $75. 
If  the  arts  arc  not  to  become  the  prov- 
ince of  the  wealthy  alone,  the  Federal 
Government  must  continue  to  play  a 
prominent  role  In  its  support. 

Programs  that  bring  cultural  events 
to  those  who  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  see  or  afford  them  find 
themselves  In  mortal  danger.  The 
elimination  of  touring  programs  is 
being  seriously  contemplated  in  an 
effort  to  trim  budgets.  Orchestras  that 
used  to  visit  rural  areas  and  perform 
for  schoolchildren  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  provide  these  services. 

The  demise  of  the  expansion  arts 
program  would  not  only  result  in  vio- 
lations of  the  Endowment's  stated 
goals,  but  it  would  also  consign  Ameri- 
can arts  to  a  living  death. 

We  are  living  In  stressful  times- 
times  that  call  for  tender  ministra- 
tions to  oui"  country's  battered  spirit. 
That  spirit  is  deftly  expressed  through 
the  arts.  Military  strength  alone 
cannot  sustain  us  or  substitute  for 
spiritual  well-being.  Federal  support 
for  the  arts  represents  only  0.02  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget.  Th3  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  must 
not  be  asked  to  endure  further  cuts  In 
Its  budget  and  programs.* 
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HOUSE  DISCHARGE  PETITIONS 
NOS.  10  AND  11 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
am  today  presenting  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  discharge  petitions  Nos.  10 
and  11.  They  ask  that  this  House  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  see,  and  con- 
sider, bills  which  I  introduced  back  in 
October  which  I  believe  can  provide  a 
significant  new  emphasis  on  restoring 
the  Integrity  of  the  House  Itself. 

The  first  deals  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  344,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  second  with  H.R. 
4807,  a  bill  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

Their  purpose,  colleagues,  is  simple. 
They  seek  to  defer— until  the  start  of 
the  Congress  following— any  Increase 
in  compensation  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. They  would  not  make  judg- 
ments about  questions  which  should 
remain  the  exclusive  venue  of  Mem- 
bers, the  how  much  or  why  of  specific 
amounts  which  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  to  be  paid. 

They  would,  however,  prevent 
anyone  from  receiving  an  increase 
before  the  voters  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  he  or  she  de- 
serves that  Increase.  No  longer  may 
the  personalities  In  each  office  be  con- 
sidered to  have  created  compensation 
changes.  For  once,  the  office  can  be 
considered  paramount  instead  of  the 
officeholder. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  older  than  the  Congress 
Itself.  In  1789,  our  original  Bill  of 
Rights  carried  these  same  24  words.  It 
was  not  ratified,  however,  because 
back  then  the  States  would  not  believe 
that  Members  could  so  flagrantly  defy 
reason  by  approving  raises  that  the 
voters  could  not  tolerate. 

These  measures  have  been  available, 
and  in  committee,  since  Introduction. 
There  Is  no  better  time  than  now  to 
begin  stating  our  demands,  that  these 
be  brought  to  us  for  action  before  the 
integrity  of  this  body  is  eroded  any 
more. 

Thank  you  for  your  help.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HUBERT 
WILLIAMS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  Nrw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cover 
story  in  last  Sunday's  Parade  maga- 
zine described  the  future  of  law  en- 
forcement in  America.  The  article  fea- 
tured Police  Director  Hubert  Williams, 
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of  Newark,  N.J.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  as  one  of  a  new  class  of  well 
educated  law  enforcement  personnel 
serving  our  cities.  I  was  Interested  to 
read  Director  Williams'  Insightful 
comments  and  I  commend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  It  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  as  follows: 

The  Future  op  Law  Enporcem knt 
(By  Julie  Lewin) 

It  is  15  years  since  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminls- 
t.  ^tlon  of  Justice  reported  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  U.S.  needed  reform. 
We  asked  Julie  Lewin.  former  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  Connecticut  commissioner  of 
correction,  to  examine  what  progress,  if  any, 
has  been  made  across  the  land. 

In  San  Jose,  the  guy  with  the  badge  has  a 
Ph.  D.  from  Harvard,  won  with  his  disserta- 
tion on  "Organizational  Decision-Making 
and  Public  Policy:  An  Analysis  of  Police 
Drug  Enforcement." 

In  Minneapolis,  an  erst-while  dishwasher 
who  has  lectured  at  Harvard  and  Princeton 
employs  Socratlc  questioning  In  discussing 
minority  police  recruitment. 

In  Newark,  a  ghetto  youth  turned  lawyer 
argues  passionately  against  capital  punish- 
ment. 

.In  Madison.  Wis.,  an  ex-marine  with  de- 
grees in  Russian  studies  and  sociology 
speaks  on  the  relevance  of  Gandhi  to 
modem  policing. 

In  Atlanta,  a  former  field  hand  touts 
police-community  relations,  which  he  wrote 
about  for  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
California. 

They  are  the  new  police  chiefs,  tough 
street-comer  cops  who  say  they  "Just 
needed  a  steady  Job. "  Most  are  Ivy  League 
educated,  and  all  are  Intellectual.  They  are 
part  of  a  growing  group  that  wants  to  revo- 
lutionize policing. 

"Years  ago.  a  young  man  could  be  made  a 
cop  by  barely  being  literate. "  says  Patrick 
Murphy,  who  heads  the  Police  Foundation 
in  Washington.  D.C.  The  foundation,  cre- 
ated In  1970.  has  undermined  some  of  law 
enforcement's  most  cherished  beliefs. 

To  the  old  guard,  research  Is  a  curse  and 
its  supporters  heretical  "eggheads. "  But  to 
the  new  chiefs  and  their  rank-and-file  fol- 
lowers, it  carries  a  wide  range  of  blessings 
that  are  helping  them  bring  alx>ut  spectacu- 
lar reforms. 

The  top  cops  emerged  from  a  push  toward 
police  professionalism  that  began  In  the  late 
1960s,  when  a  national  crime  commission 
convened  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
revealed  that  the  nation's  17.000  police  de- 
partments were  "essentially  unsophisticat- 
ed, lethargic,  erratic  and  inefficient, "  says 
Gerald  M.  Caplan.  former  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  a  federal  re- 
search agency. 

Many  millions  of  federal  dollars  were  sub- 
sequently pumped  into  police  training,  edu- 
cation and  research.  After  15  years  of  feder- 
al loans  for  tuition  assistance  and  incen- 
tives, perhaps  250.000  cops  (half  of  all  the 
sworn  officers  in  the  country)  had  received 
some  college  credits,  and  many  had  earned 
graduate  degrees. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  "an  out- 
pouring of  research."  according  to  the  crimi- 
nologist James  Q.  Wilson,  that  points  to  the 
primary  role  of  the  community  In  crime 
control  and  the  resulting  cue  to  upgrade  the 
foot  patrol  as  a  vital  link  to  the  community: 
to  restricting  the  use  of  force;  to  recruiting 
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minorities:  and  to  modem  management, 
such  as  deploying  detectives  and  plalns- 
clothesmen  sparingly,  consolidating  depart- 
ments and  precincts  within  departments  to 
allow  specialization,  and  eliminating  unnec- 
essary supervisory  personnel  to  get  more 
staff  on  the  street.  ("In  some  PDs.  there's 
enough  dead  wood  upstairs  to  fill  a  petrified 
forest,"  says  one  former  chief.) 

Here  are  some  of  those  treasured  beliefs 
about  policing  that  modem  researchers 
have  disproved: 

The  size  of  the  police  force  directly  affects 
the  crime  rate. 

The  first  research  study  to  rock  policing 
was  the  Kansas  City  experiment  In  1973 
Sponsored  by  the  Police  Foundation,  '.t 
found  that  not  only  did  Increasing  or  de- 
creasing routine  preventive  patrol  have  no 
measurable  impact  on  the  crime  rate,  but 
"It  also  had  no  Impact  on  the  public's  per- 
ception of  safety. "  says  Joseph  McNamara. 
then  Kansas  City  chief  and  now  chief  in 
San  Jose. 

McNamara.  who  at  47  may  be  the  most 
formally  educated  chief  in  American  histo- 
ry, believes  in  educating  cops,  especially 
since,  he  says,  poor  training  could  have  cost 
his  life  his  first  day  on  the  Job.  He  now  re- 
quires regular  refresher  courses  for  officers. 

Police  need  complete  freedom  to  use  force 
in  order  to  protect  themselves. 

In  Kansas  City  in  1973,  McNamara  was 
ridiculed  for  attending  the  funeral  of  a  14- 
year-old  black  who  had  been  shot  to  death 
by  a  policeman.  The  chief  banned  shooting 
at  fleeing  felons,  unless  a  life  was  endan- 
gered. "I  was  called  a  cop-murderer  at  first," 
he  says,  "but  I  told  businessmen  that  the 
killing  of  black  teenagers  by  the  police  was 
the  most  common  cause  of  riots.  Old  they 
want  Kansas  City  on  national  television 
with  its  cops  In  riot  helmets,  swinging 
clubs?"  A  year  later,  shootings  by  police 
were  down  50  percent  and  no  cops  had  been 
shot.  The  policy  became  a  national  model. 

Detectives  solve  the  most  crimes. 

In  1970  the  Rand  Corporation  found  that 
most  serious  crimes  were  solved  through  in- 
formation obtained  from  victims  and  wit- 
nesses, and  when  detectives  were  credited 
for  solving  a  crime,  their  work  was  nearly  ir- 
relevant. 

Like  the  other  new  chiefs.  Anthony  Bouza 
of  Minneapolis  uses  detectives,  "not  to 
please  the  customers  with  the  ritual,  but 
only  on  crimes  they  have  a  chance  of  solv- 
ing."  he  says.  Adds  Bouza:  "Today's  crisis  In 
law  enforcement  is  not  one  of  dollars  but  of 
noanagement. " 

Foot  patrol  is  less  effective  than  car 
patrol. 

The  Newark  Experiment,  conducted  from 
1977  to  1979.  revealed  "that  the  number  of 
cops  on  foot  patrol  did  not  affect  the  crime 
rate."  says  Hubert  Williams  (shown  on 
cover).  Newark  s  director  of  police,  who  co- 
operated with  the  Police  Foundation  and 
Harvard  in  the  study.  "But  we  also  found 
that  the  presence  of  foot  patrol  significant- 
ly increases  citizens'  feelings  of  safety  and 
mobility." 

Williams,  who  grew  up  in  a  slum,  eventu- 
ally landed  in  the  Newark  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  later  became  a  law  school  fellow 
at  Harvard.  He  has  a  degree  from  Rutgers 
Law  School. 

Williams  is  vice  president  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Against  Death,  an  association  against 
capital  punishment.  "Historically,  the  death 
penalty  did  not  deter  even  Colonial  pick- 
pockets." he  says,  "and  recent  studies  con- 
firm its  impotence  as  a  crime  deterrent.  I 
think  representatives  of  the  law  have  a  spe- 
cial obUgation  to  fight  It." 
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The  Newark  Experiment  will  help  the 
move  toward  community  policing,  among 
whose  proponents  is  Lee  Brown.  44.  a  field 
hand  in  his  youth  and  now  the  AtlanU 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safely.  Brown  cred- 
its community-police  relations  for  the  mobi- 
lization that  led  to  an  arrest  in  the  Atlanta 
child  murders.  "Fifty  organizations  worked 
with  us.  asking.  "What  can  we  do?"  and  never 
losing  tnist. "  he  says. 

Another  strong  advocate  of  community 
policing  is  43-year-old  David  Couper  of 
Madison  Wis.  "The  first  essential  is  to  re- 
flect your  corwtituency."  says  Couper.  "be- 
cause you  need  this  show  of  trust."" 

Says  Couper:  "Police  are  our  managers  of 
social  conflict  and.  as  such,  are  the  front 
line  of  protection  for  the  Bill  of  RighU.  If 
the  citizens  In  most  villages  and  towns  were 
aware  that  often  men  and  women  are  put 
out  on  the  street  with  a  badge  and  a  gun. 
with  little  or  no  training  In  the  use  of 
deadly  force,  and  with  little  or  no  apprecia- 
tion or  knowlege  of  the  law  or  the  constitu- 
tional precepts  which  guide  this  country, 
they  would  realize  the  danger.""* 


TO  RESTORE  BALANCE  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  BUDGET 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  ITXW  YORK 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
that  reaffirms  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  energy  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  programs  in  this  Na- 
tion's energy  policy.  This  resolution 
decries  the  unbalanced,  shortsighted, 
and  ill-conceived  energy  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  in  cosponsorlng  this  reso- 
lution. 

Last  December  I  obtained  draft 
budget  documents  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
which  indicated  the  administration  in- 
tended to  cut  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams by  94  percent,  renewable  energy 
programs  by  78  percent,  and  fossil 
energy  programs  by  80  percent  from 
the  fiscal  year  1982  levels.  Nuclear 
programs  were  left  virtually  un- 
scathed. My  distinguished  colleague. 
Hamilton  Pish  and  I  circulated  a 
letter  to  the  President  which  stated 
that  there  would  be  significant  biparti- 
san opposition  to  a  budget  that  was 
skewed  in  this  fashion.  The  letter 
stated  that  the  OMB  budget  proposal 
"underscores  once  again  that  while 
your  administration  is  more  than  will- 
ing to  let  marketplace  principles  apply 
to  conservation  and  renewable  energy, 
these  same  principles  are  waived  for 
nuclear  power.  This  lack  of  consisten- 
cy, apart  from  being  unsound  national 
energy  policy,  will  Impede  your  effort 
to  bring  the  budget  under  control." 
We  urged  the  President  to  intervene 
and  redirect  the  priorities  of  the  draft 
budget  document  before  submitting 
the     formal     request     to     Congress. 
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Within  1  week  145  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  signed  the  letter. 

The  President  ignored  our  recom- 
mendation. The  energy  budget  sent  to 
Congress  totally  adopts  the  OMB  fig- 
ures. The  proposal  allots  an  incredible 
87  percent  of  the  energy  technologies 
budget  to  nuclear  programs,  leaving 
energy  conservation  with  less  than  1 
percent,  and  renewables  with  4  per- 
cent. Worse  still,  the  administration 
intends  to  use  the  budget  process  to 
ignore  a  vast  body  of  statutory  respon- 
sibilities by  requesting  no  funds  or 
staff  to  carry  out  these  laws. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  these  dra- 
matic budget  cuts  in  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  programs  would 
help  reduce  the  projected  $120  billion 
deficit.  But  these  cuts  will  not  have 
this  effect  because  the  E>OE  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  Just  a 
shade  lower  than  that  of  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  difference  is  that  cuts  ab- 
sorbed by  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  programs  are  being  reprocessed 
to  fuel  the  Department's  nuclear 
weapons  program.  If  the  administra- 
tion truly  wanted  to  balance  the 
budget,  it  would  have  proposed  termi- 
nating the  billions  of  dollars  of  oil  and 
gas  industry  tax  subsidies. 

What  the  administration  constantly 
ignores  is  that  these  programs  make 
economic  and  strategic  sense  and  Con- 
gress has  had  the  courage  to  fund 
them.  In  sending  up  this  budget  the 
administration  seems  to  ignore  repeat- 
ed congressional  action  last  year  that 
restores  diversity  and  balance  to  the 
energy  budget. 

Over  the  past  year,  many  of  us  have 
tried  to  explain  to  the  administration 
that  the  most  cost-effective  energy 
programs  are  in  conservation.  Recent- 
ly, even  the  Department's  own  Energy 
Research  Advisory  Board  confirmed 
this  advice.  The  Board  chastized  the 
Department  for  ignoring  high  payoff 
conservation  research  programs  stat- 
ing, "there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  allo- 
cation of  R&D  funds  between  the  con- 
servation programs  and  those  directed 
at  supply.  The  budget  needs  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities  to  reflect  better  the 
opportunities  that  exist  for  efficiency 
improvements  and  the  unique  Federal 
role  in  conservation 
R&D."  As  for  the  administration's 
claim  that  the  marketplace  will  pro- 
vide incentives  for  conservation  re- 
search, the  Board  rejects  the  premise. 

The  administration  is  also  ignoring 
the  advice  of  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  a  group  composed  of 
many  of  the  advisers  on  Reagan's 
energy  transition  team.  They  conclud- 
ed in  a  recent  report  that  "the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  take  the  energy  crisis 
seriously  is  a  prescription  for  disaster 
later  this  decade.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  abandon  the  balanced  energy 
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policy  crafted  over  the  past  decade 
with  the  hard  work  of  both  political 
parties.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  lulled 
into  complacency  by  the  current  oil 
glut.  I  think  this  resolution  and  its 
broad  list  of  cosponsors  demonstrates 
that  once  again  Congress  will  reject 
the  administration's  budget  proposals 
and  will  maintain  its  commitment  to 
vital  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  programs. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  and  the 
list  of  original  cosponsors  follow: 
H.  Res.  409 

Resolution  to  restore  balance  In  the  Federal 
energy  budget 

List  op  Cosponsors 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Daniel  K.  Akaka. 
Frank  Annunzlo.  Les  Aspln.  Les  AuCoin.  Mi- 
chael D.  Barnes.  Berkley  Bedell.  Anthony  C. 
Beilenson,  Mario  Blaggi,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham.  Lindy  Boggs.  David  Bonior.  Don 
Bonker,  William  M.  Brodhead.  George  E. 
Brown,  Phillip  Burton.  Bill  Chappell.  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm.  Don  H.  Clausen.  William 
Clay,  Cardiss  Collins,  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Baltasar  Corrada.  George  W.  Crockett.  Jr.. 
Norman  E.  d'Amours.  Thomas  A.  Daschle. 
Larry  DeNardis.  Norman  Dicks.  John  D. 
Dlngell,  Julian  C.  Dixon. 

Byron  L.  Dorgan.  Thomas  J.  Downey.  Jim 
Dunn,  Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  E>ennis  Eckart. 
Bob  E:dgar.  Don  Edwards.  David  Emery. 
Arlen  Erdahl.  John  G.  Pary,  Dante  B.  Pas- 
cell.  Vic  Fazio,  MiUicent  Fenwlck,  Geraldine 
A.  Perraro.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  James  J. 
Florio.  Thomas  M.  FoglietU.  Harold  E. 
Ford.  William  D.  Ford.  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr., 
Barney  Frank.  Martin  Frost.  Don  Fuqua. 
Robert  Garcia.  Samuel  Gejdenson.  Sam 
Gibbons,  Benjamin  A.  Gilman.  Newt  Ging- 
rich, Dan  Glickman,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Al  Gore,  William  H.  Gray.  Bill  Green. 
Prank  J.  Guarini.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Tony  P. 
Hall,  Lee  H.  Hamilton.  Tom  Harkin.  Charles 
Hatcher.  AuRUSf  us  F.  Hawkins.  Margaret  M. 
Heckler.  Ken  Holland,  Harold  C.  HoUen- 
beck.  Frank  Horton,  James  Howard,  Steny 
H.  Hoyer,  Carroll  Hubbard,  William  J. 
Hughes.  Andrew  Jacobs.  James  M.  Jeffords. 
Ed  Jenkins,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Bar- 
bara Kennelly.  Dale  E.  Klldee.  John  J.  La- 
Palce.  William  Lehman.  Mickey  Leland.  El- 
liott Levitas,  Clarence  D.  Long.  Mike  Lowry. 

Stanley  N.  Lundine,  Edward  J.  Markey, 
Robert  T.  Matsui.  Jim  Mattox.  Nicholas 
Mavroules.  Romano  Mazzoli.  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  Dave  McCurdy,  Matthew 
McHugh.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  Barbara  A. 
Mlkulskl,  George  Miller.  Norman  Mineta. 
Joseph  G.  Mlnish.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Joe 
Moakley.  Anthony  Toby  Moffett.  Ronald  M. 
Mottl.  William  Natcher.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 
Bill  Nelson,  Henry  Nowak,  Mary  Rose 
Dakar,  James  L.  Oberstar,  Leon  E.  Panetta. 
Jerry  Patterson.  Carl  Perkins.  Donald  J. 
Pease.  Claude  Pepper.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Melvln  Price.  Joel  Pritchard. 

Tom  Railsback.  Charles  B.  Rangel.  Wil- 
liam R.  Ratchford.  Frederick  W.  Richmond. 
Matthew  J.  Rinaldo.  Robert  A.  Roe.  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Martin  Olav  Sabo.  Jim  Santlni.  James  H. 
Scheuer.  Claudine  Schneider.  Patricia 
Schroeder.  Charles  E.  Schumer.  John  P. 
Seiberling.  Bob  Shamansky.  James  M. 
Shannon.  Philip  R.  Sharp.  Paul  Simon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  Neal  Smith.  Olympia 
Snowe.  Stephen  Solarz.  Fortney  H.  Stark, 
Louis  Stokes,  Gerry  E.  Studds.  Fofo  Sunia, 
Al  Swift.  Mike  Synar.  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 
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Billy  Tauzln,  Bob  Traxler.  Morris  K. 
Udall.  Bruce  F.  Vento.  Harold  L.  Volkmer. 
Doug  Walgren.  Harold  Washington.  Henry 
A.  Waxman,  Jim  Weaver,  Ed  Weber.  Ted 
Weiss,  Pat  Williams.  Charles  Wilson.  Timo- 
thy E.  Wirth.  Howard  Wolpe,  Ron  Wyden. 
Sydney  R.  Yates.* 

Whereas  the  Congress  over  the  past 
decade  has  sought  to  establish  a  national 
energy  policy  that  pursues  a  balanced  and 
broad-based  range  of  programs  for  new  and 
alternative  energy  technologies; 

Whereas  relieving  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  is  vital  to  our  national  security  and 
international  stability: 

Whereas  the  conservation  of  energy  has 
substantially  improved  our  energy  security, 
and  is  the  cheapest,  quickest,  cleanest  and 
safest  means  of  relieving  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil; 

Whereas  renewable  energy  resources 
afford  the  potential  to  significantly  Improve 
our  energy  security; 

Whereas  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
sources are  potential  energy  resources 
which  market  forces  will  not  fully  or  quick- 
ly utilize  without  adequate  information  and 
federal  support; 

Whereas  in  1981  the  cost  of  energy  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  was  approxi- 
mately $400  billion  and  the  direct  cost  of 
imported  oil  was  approximately  $77  billion; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  mandated  in 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act.  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act.  the  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act,  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act,  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act,  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  and  authorizations  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  that  strong,  effective  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  programs 
be  carried  out  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy; 

Whereas,  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  the  Congress  provided 
for  an  energy  conservation  program  of  over 
$500  million,  and  a  renewable  energy  pro- 
gram of  over  $300  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982; 

Whereas  1982  appropriation  Acts  provided 
funding  of  over  $385  million  for  energy  con- 
servation activities,  and  over  $375  million 
for  renewable  energy  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
requested  less  than  $22  million  for  its  entire 
energy  conservation  program  and  less  than 
$83  million  for  renewable  energy  efforts  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  representing  I  percent  and 
4  percent  respectively  of  the  request  for 
energy  technologies:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives strongly  reaffirms  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  by  restoring  balance  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  by— 

(1)  maintaining  a  strong  funding  base  for 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  energy; 

(2)  continuing  funding  for  the  weatheriza- 
tion  of  low-Income  residences,  schools,  and 
hospitals;  and 

(3)  promoting  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  by  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
essential  information  to  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses which  enables  them  to  increase  effi- 
ciency of  energy  use  and  utilize  renewable 
energy. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subconunittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  25,  1982.  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
effects  of  merger  policy  on  the  nation- 
al  railroad   system,   focusing   on   the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  public  buildmgs  program  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  to  discuss  United  SUtes- 
China-Taiwan  relations. 

S- 1 16.  Capitol 
11:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
allied    contributions    to    Western    de- 
fense   and    the    implications   of    U.S. 
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force     withdrawals      from     Western 
Europe. 

1114  Dirluen  Building 


MARCH  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranaportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  oending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2105  and  S.  2106. 
bills  providing  for  pension  reform  for 
State  and  local  public  employee  retire- 
ment systems. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  food  stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S. 
2248.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983    for   military    procurement    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
212  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:15  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  In  fomenting  terrorism  In 
South  Africa. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional    and    Community    Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Appalachian     highway     development 
program,      and      authorizing      funds 
through  fiscal  year  1987  for  other  area 
development  activities  and  operating 
expenses  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,   and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  food  stamp  progrsmn.  ^^ 

324  Russell  Building 
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Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Public  Integrity  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Investigation  of  alleged 
bribery  attempts  by  Robert  Vesco. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings   to   review 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  state  grant,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  solar  energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  administration's 
plans  for  beglrmlng  the  START  Ulks 
and  possible  negotiating  strategies. 

S- 11 6.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Food  for 
Peace  program  (Public  Law  480). 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development,  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Ru-sell  Building 
•Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
corrmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1819,  granting 
tax-exempt  status  to  cerUln  crude  oil 
purchasing  cooperatives  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  status  is  applied  to  farm 
cooperatives,  and  S.  2151.  Including 
chlor-alkall  electrolytic  cell  modifica- 
tions under  the  energy  investment  tax 
credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 


for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments   to    the    Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation Act  (Public  Law  95-192). 

324  Russell  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 
11:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  cer- 
Uln activities  of  the  Public  Integrity 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
focusing  on  the  investigation  of  al- 
leged bribery  attempU  by  Robert 
Vesco. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  p.m. 
•Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  begin  markup  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget   for   fiscal   year    1983,   setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.ni. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2114  and  H.R. 
5118.  bills  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims 
In  portions  of  the  Papago  Indian  Res- 
ervation of  Arizona;  to  be  followed  by 
a  business  meeting,  to  consider  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

S-205,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hole*  hearings  on  S.  2260.  clarifying 
the  jurisdictional  boundaries  between 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion   and    the    Commodity     Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the    Federal    Government    liable    for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  In  fomenting  terrorism  in 
South  Africa. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

'232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     E^vlroiunental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations  for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1724,    proposed    Federal    Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Antlfraud  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's report  on   the  state  of  small 
business. 

424  Russell  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
proposed  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  I 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1138  and  S.  1633, 
bills  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  phos- 
phate mining  leases  on  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  in  Florida,  and  H.R.  9 
and  S.  1873,  bills  prohibiting  the  issu- 
ance of  phosphate  mining  leases  on 
the  Osceola  National  Forest  in  Flori- 
da, and  designating  certain  wilderness 
and  national  forest  lands  in  P^orlda. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers 
in  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  review  budget  proposals  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  In- 
spector General,  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1250,  proposed 
Professional         Standards         Review 
Amendments  of  1981,  and  S.  2142,  pro- 
posed Peer  Review  Improvement  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian 
claims, 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
for  the  United  SUtes  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  Conrail. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research      and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resum*-  hearings  on  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  I»ubllc  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  810,  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied 
on     commercial     transportation     on 
Inland  waterway  projects,  amendment 
No.   32   thereto,   expediting   the  con- 
struction of  Inland  waterway  projects, 
and  assuring  that  the  users  of  such 
projects  repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  works,  amendment  No. 
637,  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  14 


9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1777,  establish- 
ing the  permanent  boundary  of  Acadia 
National  Park  on  Isle  au  Haut  off  the 
coast  of  Maine:  S.  1872,  extending  the 
period  for  grazing  privileges  afforded 
to  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  In  Utah: 
and  S.  2218,  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  recrea- 
tion   facilities    of    Gateway    National 
Recreation  Area.  New  Yorli  City,  and 
for  utilization  of  its  energy  resources. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  endangered 
species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
to  receive  testimony  from  congression- 
al witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  an  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
economically  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999.  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Virginia;  and  S. 
1540.  revising  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in 
New  York. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation establishing  an  enterprise  zone 
program  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  economically  depressed  areas  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  In 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1885,  to  place 
electric  utilities.  Including  memt>ers  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutilities  to  en- 
courage their  Investment  In  cogenera- 
tlon  and  small  power  production  facili- 
ties. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  endan- 
gered species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
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functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds      for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Sul)commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, E>epartment  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  TranstMrta- 
tion.  and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
stitution   to    promote     international 
peace  and  resolution  of  international 
conflict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program, 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
tarism in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.in. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommitte 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018. 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial   growth    on    undeveloped    barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,     HHS.     Education,     and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
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cupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Resei-ve  Board  In  the  operation  of 
automated  clearinghouse  services. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Latwr. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   Education  Amendments  of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  /-toinistra- 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings  to  review 
programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  and  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments   of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Tr&nsporutlon 
System.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869.  S.  1870.  S. 
1871.  and  S.  1977,  bilU  revising  or  re- 
pealing   certain     provisions    of     the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Latx>r.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  its  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Lat>or, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    Congressional    and    public   wit- 
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nesses  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirlcsen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation ot  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

4332  Dlrluen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1983  and   1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
8-116.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrluen  Building 

APRIL  39 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dlrluen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national organizations.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsportlng  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  on 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018. 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
Ijeaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs  * 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  ar>nounced 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1982  and   1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-1 16.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonia.-)  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Ekiual  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Admiral  James  S.  Oracey.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Benedict  L.  SUblle.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,   to   Vice   Conimandant, 
each  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  h<^arings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
conunittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,    and     Related 

Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 

from    public    witnesses    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAYO 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Plaiuiing  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604.  requiring  all 
new      telephone      receivers      to      ije 
equipped   with   hearing   aids   for   the 
handicapped. 

23S  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Conunission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Conunission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Biillding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

'  MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  t 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

6326  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subconunlt- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  Indian  education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuildUig 

MAY  35 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subconunittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1334  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems   on   Indian   reservations   in- 
cluding the   authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6326  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  31 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
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CANCELLATION 
MARCH  38 


2:00  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Tony  E.  OaUecos.  of  California,  to  be 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  William 
L.  Earl,  of  Florida,  Harold  R  DeMoss. 
Jr..  of  Texas.  Clarence  V  McKee.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Marc  Sand- 
strom.  of  California.  Howard  H.  Dana. 
Jr..  of  Maine.  WiUiam  P.  Harvey,  of 
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Indiana.  William  J.  Olson,  of  Virginia. 
George  E.  Paras,  of  California,  and 
Robert  S.  Stubbs  II,  of  Georgia,  each 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    97        CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—Marc/r  25,  1982 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Right  Reverend  Iziaslav 
Brucky.  vicar  bishop  to  Metropolitan 
Andrew  Primate  of  the  Byelorussian 
Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church, 
South  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Heavenly  Father,  our  Creator, 
Teacher,  and  Judge.  We  beseech  Thee, 
free  us  of  our  human  weaknesses  and 
lead  us  on  a  righteous  path  to  Your 
everlasting  kingdom. 

Eternal  God,  bless  this  Honorable 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Endow  its  Members  with  wisdom, 
fortify  their  hearts  with  love  and  com- 
passion, and  their  deeds  with  courage 
and  justice. 

Merciful  God,  on  this  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  Byelorussia,  have  mercy  upon 
her  people.  Strengthen  their  faith  in 
Thy  infinite  goodness,  help  them  in 
their  suffering  and  restore  their  free- 
dom. 

O  God,  accept  this  humble  prayer 
today,  bless  the  United  States  of 
America,  Byelorussia,  and  their  free- 
dom loving  people.  Amen. 


States    with    his    objections,    to    the 
Senate,  in  which  it  originated. 

The  message  also  announces  that 
the  said  bill  do  not  pass,  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  not  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  (S.  1503)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  authorize  the 
President  to  allocate  crude  oil.  residu- 
al oil,  and  other  petroleimi  products  in 
the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 
IZIASLAV  BRUCKY 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  of  Byelorussia,  I 
am  honored  to  introduce  and  welcome 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Iziaslav 
Brucky  who  delivered  today's  opening 
prayer. 

The  House  is  indeed  honored  to 
have  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Bishop 
Iziaslav.  He  is  Vicar  Bishop  to  Metro- 
politan Andrew,  Primate  of  the  Byelo- 
nissiaui  Autocephalic  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

The  message  we  should  contemplate 
today  on  Byelorussian  independence 
day  Is  a  simple  one.  We  must  stand  in 
solidarity  with  all  those  who  are 
denied  freedom.  The  best  way  for  our 
people  never  to  grown  complacent 
about  the  freedom  we  enjoy  is  to  envi- 
sion what  life  is  like  in  Byelorussia  or 
the  other  so-called  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  join  with  the  Byelorussian 
American  community,  which  today 
boasts  some  200,000  members,  in  com- 
memorating Byelorussian  independ- 
ence day.  Let  us  particularly  lend  our 
moral  support  to  the  people  of  Poland, 
including  some  300,000  Byelorussians 
within  Poland,  as  they  continue  their 
struggle  for  freedom  from  martial  law. 
I  welcome  Bishop  Iziaslav  today  and 
those  who  accompanied  him:  Irene 
Brander.  Robert  Brander,  Leon  Woj- 
tenko,  Mikolaj  Wojtenko,  Vitaut  Lies- 
ter,  and  Eugene  Liester. 


REPEAL  OF  1981  TAX  CUT 
CALLED  FOR 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  Regan  finally 
admitted  yesterday  what  most  of  us 
have  known  for  many  weeks.  Testify- 
ing before  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  Treasury  Secretary  publicly 
acknowledged  that  the  deficits  for 
fiscal  1983  and  subsequent  years  will 
be  quite  substantially  higher  than  the 
figures  initially  cited  by  the  adminis- 
tration "because  the  economy  has  de- 
teriorated" so  drastically  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Administration  officials  are  admit- 
ting now  that,  due  to  the  severe  eco- 
nomic decline,  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1983— if  Congress  were  to  do  ev- 
erything exactly  as  President  Reagan 
requested— would  be  at  least  $120  bil- 
lion, not  the  $91.5  billion  originally  ad- 
vertised. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there 
really  is  only  one  way  in  which  Con- 
gress could  have  any  realistic  hope  of 
dramatically  reducing  the  deficit  in 
the  coming  year  and  actually  balanc- 
ing the  budget  in  fiscal  1984. 

This  could  be  achieved  by  repealing 
the  1981  tax  cut  which  halved  the 
share  of  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by 
corporations  from  28  percent  down  to 
only  14  percent,  while  raising  the 
share  paid  by  individuals  to  86  percent 
of  all  income  taxes  paid. 

That  tax  cut  was  aptly  described  by 
Senate  Republican  leader  Howard 
Baker  as  "a  riverboat  gamble"  and  the 
philosophy  behind  it  described  by 
George  Bush  as  "voodoo  economics." 
The  gamble  has  not  paid  off.  Rather 
than  stimulating  business  investments, 
it  has  curtailed  them.  By  projecting 
huge  deficits  into  the  indefinite 
future,  it  has  frightened  Wall  Street 
and  has  kept  interest  rates  at  an  un- 
conscionably high  level. 

By  simply  repealing  that  ill-consid- 
ered act,  we  could  actually  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984.  Unless  the  Presi- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
This    •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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dent  is  willing  to  be  at  least  open- 
minded  to  some  intermediate  ap- 
proach, repeal  of  that  act  might  be 
our  only  effective  route  to  a  balanced 
budget. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  PILED  ON 
H.R.  5321.  TO  REPEAL  SPECIAL 
TAX  BENEFITS  TO  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  filed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion on  H.R.  5321.  Representative  Tom 
Lantos'  bill  "to  repeal  the  special  tax 
benefits  provided  during  1981  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

The  petition  is  No.  12.  and  is  avail- 
able at  the  Clerk's  desk  to  be  signed. 

I  share  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
a  reluctance  to  use  the  discharge  peti- 
tion process.  There  are  four  reasons, 
however,  why  I  believe  such  an  ex- 
traordinary move  is  justified.  First, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
indicated  "it  is  unlikely  (it)  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  these  (tax 
break  repeal)  bills  at  this  time." 

Second,  the  passage  of  the  tax  break 
legislation  last  session  was  done  out- 
side the  normal  committee  process. 

Third,  there  is  an  acute  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress,  largely  stem- 
ming from  this  issue. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  avoid  complicat- 
ing Members'  tax  status  even  further, 
we  should  act  quickly,  before  the  April 
15.  1982.  tax  filing  deadline. 

H.R.  5321  simply  restores  Federal 
tax  law  back  to  what  it  was  before 
Congress  lifted,  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1981,  the  $3,000  limit  on  living  ex- 
pense deductions,  and  instructed,  via 
the  black  lung  benefits  bill,  the  IRS  to 
issue  regulations  implementing  the 
lifting  of  the  limit.  It  is  similar  to  S. 
2102.  the  leading  Senate  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  William  Proxmihi. 


A  FREE  PRESS  IS  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY 
(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  the  greatest  country  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Earth.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  our  abilities  to  produce  vast 
amounts  of  food  and  goods,  and  of  our 
free  and  open  democratic  institutions 
which  have  withstood  unshackled  the 
tests  of  time. 

Among  our  cherished  freedoms,  of 
particular  importance  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Here  in  the  newspapers, 
the  radios  and  televisions  are  aired  the 
facts  and  opinions  of  our  daily  lives. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  he  did  not  fear 
lies    so    long    as    truth    was    free    to 


combat  them.  The  very  foundation  of 
a  free  people  is  their  freedom  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  The  very  foundation 
of  our  democracy  where  the  people 
choose  what  course  our  Nation  takes  is 
the  right  and  ability  to  know  all  the 
facts. 

In  Communist  nations  it  is  another 
story.  For  example,  our  Government 
has  imposed  sanctions  against  Poland 
precisely  for  such  repressive  actions  as 
press  censorship.  We  do  not  like  press 
censorship  here  or  anywhere  else. 

The  attitude  of  Poland's  leader. 
General  Jarouselski,  is  one  of  "we 
know  best;"  and,  news  stories  running 
contrary  to  what  the  Communist  lead- 
ership desires,  will  be  suppressed. 

I  can  imagine  General  Jarouselski 
saying  to  the  press:  "Trust  us,  put 
yourselves  in  our  hands,  and  don't 
print  a  story  until  we  have  looked  it 
over. "  Of  course,  the  Communists 
impose  that  censorship  vigorously. 
But.  in  our  country  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  political  leader  would  ever 
say  to  the  press  "put  yourselves  in  our 
hands"  and  call  and  say  "I  have  this 
story." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  fisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
shall  conclude  after  the  1 -minute 
statements  and  special  orders.  There  is 
no  legislative  business  for  today  or  for 
tomorrow.  The  House  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  in  pro  forma  session.  On 
Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at  noon. 
There  will  be  no  business  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  but  the  House 
will  consider,  subject  to  a  rule  l)eing 
granted.  H.R.  5922.  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1982. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon,  and  on  Thursday,  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m..  to  consider  a 
matter  relating  to  the  House  Chap- 
lain, and  asserting  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ap- 
point a  chaplain  and  to  open  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House  with  a  prayer. 

I  might  say.  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  a  recent  case  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
raised  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  to  appoint  a  chaplain  and  to 
begin  its  sessions  with  a  prayer.  This 
resolution,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  is  offered  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  reaf- 
firm its  constitutional  right  in  this  in- 
stance. 


The  House  will  also  consider  a  reso- 
lution on  the  funding  of  the  commit- 
tees, and  of  course  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  we  get  some 
idea  as  to  how  much  money  might  be 
contained  in  the  urgent  supplemental 
bill  that  is  coming  up?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman know  from  what  is  being  done 
what  kind  of  funding  will  be  in  that 
particular  bill  that  will  be  up  on  Tues- 
day? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
the  amount.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  one  other 
question.  Is  the  funding  for  the  House 
committees  that  is  due  to  come  up,  has 
that  resolution  been  revised  from  the 
resolution  that  was  previously  brought 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  were  bringing  up 
the  same  resolution  by  number,  but 
the  conunittee  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  that  resolution,  which  will 
reduce  the  funding  for  the  committees 
of  the  House  to  slightly  below  the 
level  that  was  authorized  last  year.  It 
actually  is  at  the  level  of  last  year,  a 
zero  increase.  That  will  be  a  commit- 
tee amendment  offered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  thf  bill  relating 
to  the  House  Chaplain,  did  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  this  is  something 
which  is  going  to  assert  definitively 
that  we  do  Indeed  have  the  power  to 
allow  the  Chaplain  to  continue  to  de- 
liver a  prayer  at  the  opening  of  each 
legislative  session,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  going  to  weaken  that  particular 
precedent? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  again  de- 
scribe the  circumstances,  a  recent  case 
was  brought  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Federal  Court,  and  the  district 
court  dismissed  the  action  saying,  in 
effect,  that  the  House  had  such  a 
right.  The  court  of  appeals  has  re- 
versed and  remanded  back  to  the  dis- 
trict court,  requiring  counsel  for  the 
House  to  establish  its  right  to  appoint 
a  chaplain  and  to  open  sessions  of  the 
House  with  a  prayer.  Representatives 
of  the  House  are  proceeding  legally  to 
contest  that  case  in  the  district  court, 
but  it  was  felt  desirable  by  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  assert 
by  resolution  of  the  House  its  strong, 
unyielding,  and  firm  determination 
that  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
separation  of  powers,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  right  to  appoint 
a  Chaplain  and  to  initiate  its  proceed- 
ings with  a  prayer,  and  that  interfer- 
ence is  l)eyond  the  scope  and  authority 
of  any  court  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  strong  state- 
ment and  also  for  the  legislation. 

May  we  anticipate  that  both  the 
matter  relating  to  the  House  Chaplain 
and  the  funding  for  the  House  com- 
mittees will  probably  be  taken  care  of 
on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  we  are  not  exact- 
ly certain  that  the  program  can  be 
completed  on  Wednesday.  That  is  why 
we  suggested  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing it  over  to  Thursday.  We  assume 
that  if  we  can  proceed  expeditiously  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations 
matter  on  Tuesday,  we  can  conclude 
the  other  two  items  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
also  make  the  observations,  since  the 
gentleman  has  raised  the  question  rel- 
ative to  the  supplemental,  that  we  are 
Informed  it  will  be  In  the  range  of 
$4.85  billion.  That  Is  a  significant 
amount. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  just  re- 
ceived that  Information,  and  I  am  glad 
the  minority  leader  said  that  because 
we  have  been  Informed  now  that  it 
will  be  in  the  range  of  $4.4  billion  to 
$4.8  billion. 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
money,  then,  that  Is  In  the  supplemen- 
tal would  be  well  over  and  above  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  that  this  Con- 
gress passed;  Is  that  correct? 

Ml.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  it  does  exceed  the  budget 
resolution,  and  that,  of  coxirse,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  our  going  to  the 
Rules  Committee  to  get  a  rule  to  pro- 
vide for  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  rule  that 
comes  out  on  the  House  floor  will  have 
to  contain  a  budget  waiver  In  order  to 
consider  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY'S  TEAM 

WINS  THE  NIT 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  „       ,  ,    ^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  Bradley  University  basket- 
ball team  beat  Purdue.  67  to  58,  to  wm 
the  National  Invitation  Tournament. 

This  title  tied  Bradley  with  St. 
John's  University  in  winning  four  NIT 
titles,  the  most  in  the  tournament's 
45-year  history. 

I  tell  you  this  not  because  Bradley  is 
located  in  my  hometown  of  Peoria  or 
because   I   am   a   proud   alumnus   of 

RrJidlc  V 

No,  I  mention  it  as  a  contribution  of 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  in  the 
public  interest.  I  simply  want  to 
remind  you,  my  colleagues,  that  there 
remain  places  in  our  great  Nation 
where  the  pursuit  of  excellence  is  a 
common  occurrence.  Bradley  Universi- 
ty is  such  a  place,  on  and  off  the  court. 
Moreover.  I  want  the  NCAA  to  take 
particular  note  of  Bradley's  success. 

As  the  Missouri  Valley  champs,  we 

felt  that  we  were  given  the  business  in 

the  selection  process  for  the  NCAA 

tournament. 

It  is  with  sweet  irony  that  we  rub  it 

in  a  bit  today. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  players 
and  coach.  Dick  Versace,  for  a  great 
season  and  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  have  time  remam- 
Ing.  i  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  has  expired. 

The^hair,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
House«s*i^the  American  public, 
thanks  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  bringing  that  Information  to 
our  attention. 


nutrition  program,  people  who  are  m 
that    program    because    they    run    a 
severe  threat  that  the  chUd  they  are 
about  to  give  birth  to  will  be  bom 
either  retarded  or  physically  defective. 
Let  him  start  out  by  putting  back 
the  500,000  children  under  the  title  I 
program— low-income     children      and 
poor  children  for  which  this  program 
is  designed  to  give  a  fair  start,   an 
equal  start,  in  our  educational  system 
so  they  can  become  productive.  Let 
him  put  back  the  thousands  of  low- 
income  and  poor  children  who  need 
the  student  loans  to  go  on  to  higher 
education  so  they,   too,  can  become 
productive  in  our  society. 

Let  him  restore  the  thousands  of 
children  who  have  been  knocked  out 
of  the  Head  Start  program,  which  he 
so  strongly  favors  but,  because  of  his 
unfairness.  Is  about  to  terminate  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  those  children. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    AU- 
THORIZATION BILL  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
(Mr.   PRICE  asked  and  was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  joined  me  in  introducing  the 
annual  legislative  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  would  au- 
thorize appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

As  is  our  custom,  we  introduced  the 
bill  by  request  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  To  streamline 
the  authorization  process,  this  year  we 
have  eliminated  from  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced, the  general  provisions  and  re- 
quests for  permanent  changes  in  law. 
Otherwise,  the  request,  as  introduced, 
remains  intact. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  "FAIRNESS" 

WOULD    BEST    BE    SHOWN    BY 

RESTORING  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

(Mr.   MILLER   of   California  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  Interest  that  I 
noticed  that  in  today's  morning  news- 
paper it  is  reported  that  the  White 
House  is  preparing  a  campaign  to  re- 
dress the  President's  image.  They 
want  to  make  the  President  look  like 
he  is  fair,  they  want  to  make  him  act 
like  he  is  fair,  and  they  want  to  make 
him  talk  like  he  Is  fair. 

What  the  American  people  want. 
Mr.  Speaker  is  for  the  President  to  be 
fair.  If  the  President  in  fact  wants  to 
be  fair,  let  him  start  out  by  restoring 
fimds  for  some  300.000  participants  in 
the  women's,  infants,  and  children's 


INTRODUCTION    OF    MORTGAGE 

INTEREST       REDUCTION       ACT 

(MIRA) 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Mortgage  Interest 
Reduction  Act  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  first-time  home  buyer  to  obtain 
credit,  and  to  obtain  that  credit  at  a 
more  reasonable  rate.  I  believe  this 
could  prove  to  be  a  major  step  toward 
restoring  health  to  the  depressed 
housing  market. 

This  legislation.  MIRA  for  short,  is 
the  product  of  months  of  research, 
and  I  believe  that  in  its  approach  and 
administration  it  holds  several  advan- 
tages over  other  housing  proposals 
which  have  been  put  forward  to  date. 
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MIRA  will  offer  lenders  a  tax  Incen- 
tive in  exchange  for  providing  first- 
time  home  buyers  a  minimum  10  per- 
cent discount  in  the  prevailing  market 
interest  rate.  That  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  will  attract  young 
buyers  and  families  that  otherwise 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  housing, 
while  the  lenders  will  be  drawn  back 
into  mortgage  commitments  by  the 
tax  incentive,  which  allows  them  to 
exclude  one-fourth  of  the  interest 
earned  on  the  new  low-rate  loans  from 
Federal  income  tax. 

This  may  not  cure  grandpa,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  will  sure  get  him  back 
up  and  moving  around  again.  And  it  is 
certainly  time  for  us  to  do  something. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act  because  mil- 
lions of  Americans  today  have  no  hope 
of  affording  a  home  of  their  own. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act  because  there 
are  some  1.3  million  construction 
workers  out  of  Jobs  around  the  coun- 
try. That  averages  out  to  about  3,000 
unemployed  in  every  single  congres- 
sional district  from  the  housing  de- 
pression alone.  The  jobless  rate  in  the 
construction  industry  was  18.1  percent 
in  December,  and  the  recession  contin- 
ues to  deepen. 

It  is  time  to  act  because  hard-work- 
ing, competent  small  businessmen  are 
being  forced  out  of  business  every  day 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
bankruptcy  rate  for  contractors  during 
the  first  9  months  of  last  year  was  up 
50  percent  over  1980— no  great  year 
itself— to  2,660  failures.  Construction 
subcontractors  fared  even  worse,  with 
business  failures  in  their  profession  up 
127  percent  in  the  last  year. 

It  is  time  to  act  because  this  country 
cannot  fully  recover  from  the  reces- 
sion until  the  housing  market  has 
pulled  out  of  its  present  depression. 

Finally,  it  is  time  to  act  because  a 
dream  as  old  as  our  first  colonies  is 
being  shattered.  Americans  have 
always  believed  that  hard  work  and  a 
little  luck  would  buy  a  stake  in  the 
system.  But  with  this  deficit  and  these 
prices  and  most  especially  with  these 
interest  rates,  young  people,  new  fami- 
lies, the  middle  class  cannot  afford  to 
call  home  where  the  mortgage  is— be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  a  mortgage. 
We  are  fast  becoming  a  Nation  of  ten- 
ants whose  citizens  have  been  priced 
out  of  the  American  dream. 

The  MIRA  is  not  a  cure-all,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  present  it  as  such.  The 
only  real  cure  is  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  erase  this  $100  billion 
deficit  and  bring  the  psychology  of 
high  Interest  rates  under  control.  But 
MIRA  is  a  foundation  on  which  we 
can  build  a  broader  economic  recovery 
package  for  housing  and  other  ailing 
industries.  It  is  a  starting  place,  a  good 
one,  and  I  welcome  your  support  and 
help  in  advancing  this  program. 

Promoting  homeownership  has  been 
a  matter  of  national  tax  policy  since 
the  inception  of  the  modem  Federal 


income  tax.  I  believe  MIRA  to  be  the 
most  consistent  and  the  most  efficient 
way  to  pursue  homeownership  as  a 
goal.  This  is  a  clean  approach. 

For  years  we  had  passbook  savers, 
regulation  Q,  and  the  40-percent  bad 
debt  provision  for  savings  and  loans  as 
instruments  to  encourage  easy,  cheap 
credit  for  homebuyers.  Deregulation, 
the  dominance  of  money  market  funds 
and  the  state  of  the  economy  has 
changed  all  that.  We  need  to  change 
our  thinking,  and  the  specifics  of  our 
policy,  as  well. 

This  road  has  fewer  potholes,  fewer 
curves,  and  a  lot  less  trees  for  bandits 
to  hide  behind.  It  is  the  road  we 
should  take,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  consider  traveling  it  with  me. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  short  bill  summary: 
Mortgage  Intdikst  Reduction  Act  (MIRA) 

KEY  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  requires  lenders  to  offer  first-time 
homebuyers  a  minimum  10%  reduction  in 
the  prevailing  conventional  interest  rate.  ■ 

The  bill  provides  lenders  a  25%  income 
tax  exclusion  from  gross  Interest  earned  on 
home  mortgage  loans. 

The  exclusion  applies  to  first-time  home- 
buyers  of  new  or  existing  homes  (single- 
family  residences,  duplexes,  condos,  manu- 
factured homes). 

The  exclusion  applies  to  notes  on  mort- 
gages originated  by  institutional  lenders,  in- 
cluding mortgage  bankers.  It  does  not  apply 
to  mortgages  originated  by  individuals. 

The  exclusion  is  given  to  the  holder  of  the 
note,  thus  enabling  the  tax  benefit  to  be 
passed  through  the  secondary  market  (i.e.. 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion). 

MIRA  loans  are  non-assumable. 

Special  bad  debt  reserve  provisions  of 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  do  not  apply  to 
the  new  MIRA  loans. 


A  CRISIS  IN  CONFIDENCE  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hoiise  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remaiks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  has  made  re- 
sponsible attempts  to  adjust  the  social 
security  system  in  order  to  preserve  its 
fiscal  integrity.  In  the  amendments 
that  we  have  made  to  the  act,  howev- 
er, we  have  created  a  crisis,  not  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  but  a  crisis  in  confidence. 

This  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  eliminated  social  security 
benefits  to  every  college-bound  stu- 
dent whose  mother  or  father,  or  both, 
has  died. 

Now,  there  are  two  types  of  bank- 
ruptcy. There  is  financial  bankruptcy, 
and  there  is  moral  bankruptcy.  This 
denial  of  aid  to  these  students  of  de- 


ceased parents  falls  with  a  particularly 
uneven  heaviness  on  the  children  of 
those  who  served  and  died  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  right 
this  obvious  and  thoughtless  wrong.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  Joined 
me  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  our  effort. 
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'  Federal  Home  Loan  Banic  Board's  most  recent 
home  mortcage  Interest  commitment  rate  series  (or 
75%  loan  to  price  ratio  and  25  years  term.  This 
Index  Is  a  moving  average  of  fixed  and  variable  in- 
terest rates  fully  amortized. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  every 
opportimity  the  President  tells  the 
American  people  that  he  is  not  really 
cutting  Federal  programs.  What  is 
being  cut.  he  says  over  and  over,  is 
merely  the  rate  of  growth  in  Federal 
spending.  He  did  it  again  just  this  past 
weekend  when  asked  about  cuts  in 
child  nutrition  programs. 

What  is  so  misleading  about  the 
President's  statements  is  that  he  ob- 
scures a  central  fact:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  finance  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  other  essential  programs  on 
the  revenue  base  that  was  left  after 
last  year's  roimd  of  tax  cutting  de- 
signed by  the  I*resident. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year.  Federal 
support  for  education  stands  at  $12.8 
billion.  That  is  $1  billion  less  than  the 
amount  provided  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  that  expired  in  December. 
It  is  $2  biUlon  less  that  what  the  De- 
partment of  Education  received  last 
fiscal  year. 

For  public  schools  in  Oregon,  this 
has  resulted  in  a  $2.4  million  loss— 
from  $12.4  million  in  1980-81  to  $10 
million  in  1981-82— in  Federal  support. 
Under  the  administration's  proposals, 
Federal  support  to  education  would 
drop  to  $7.4  million  in  1982-83— a  cut 
of  40  percent  in  2  years. 

For  many  States,  cuts  of  this  magni- 
tude may  be  merely  difficult  to  absorb. 
In  Oregon,  where  we  have  a  depres- 
sion, they  will  be  impossible  to  al>8orb. 

So  far,  a  record  $35  billion  has  been 
cut  from  education,  health,  and  social 
programs  imder  this  administration. 
Now  the  White  House  is  demanding 
additional  cuts  totaling  $27  billion 
from  these  same  programs. 

Under  the  Reagan  budget: 

Programs  now  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  be  slashed 
another  $3  billion,  including  cuts  in 
title  I  and  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion would  be  folded  into  yet  another 
block  grant  in  which  the  whole  would 
be  less  than  the  simi  of  the  parts- in 
this  case,  32  percent  less,  or  $240  mil- 
lion. Federal  support  for  college  librar- 
ies, cooperative  education,  and  educa- 
tional equity  would  be  zeroed  out. 


The  Department  of  Education  itself 
would  be  stripped  down  to  Federal 
foundation  and  major  programs  would 
be  scattered  around  the  Government. 

College  student  aid  would  be  slashed 
by  50  percent,  graduate  students 
would  be  barred  from  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  and  three  other 
programs  would  be  eliminated  entire- 
ly. New  eligibility  rules  would  be  im- 
posed for  college  loans  and  grants.  Cu- 
mulatively, these  cuts  would  eliminate 
2.4  million  loan  and  grant  awards,  in- 
cluding more  than  34.000  in  my  own 
SUte  of  Oregon.  They  will  force  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  students  out  of 
college. 

Tuition  tax  credit  legislation  will 
also  be  submitted  to  Congress  this 
year  by  the  administration,  according 
to  the  proposed  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  items  in  a  budget  plan  the  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  sell  to  Congress  in 
the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
are  told  these  cuts  are  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  next  year's  Federal 
budget  deficit  under  $100  billion. 
It  wiU  not  wash. 

The  soaring  Reagan  deficit  carmot 
be  laid  at  the  feet  of  education  pro- 
grams. They  have  already  been  cut. 
Education  is  not  the  problem.  Many  of 
us  in  Congress  who  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  last  year  under- 
stood that.  Those  who  voted  for  that 
budget,  only  to  see  a  projected  deficit 
of  $42  rocket  to  $100  billion,  should 
know  it  by  now. 

The  problem  is  a  $1.6  trillion  mili- 
tary arms  buildup  that  will  be  fi- 
nanced with  borrowed  money. 

The  problem  is  a  tax  bill  that  nulli- 
fies all  budget  savings  to  date  and  adds 
$120  bUlion  to  the  deficit. 

The  problem  is  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  allow  either  to  be 
touched,  even  if  Its  deficits  reach  the 
moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  what  this  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  telling  us,  we 
do  not  have  to  choose  between  a 
strong  defense  and  a  humane  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  savage  educa- 
tion progrsons  to  pay  for  bombers  that 
will  be  obsolete  before  they  are  off  the 
production  line  and  missiles  that  will 
be  vulnerable  as  soon  as  they  are  de- 
ployed. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  voted  for 
budget  cuts  $5.2  billion  deeper  than 
the  President  proposed  in  his  last 
budget,  but  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Labor-Health-Education  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  proves  that  you  can  be 
effective  in  cutting  the  budget  while 
providing  support  for  vital  programs 
such  as  education.  If  our  Nation  did 
not  support  educational  funding, 
where  would  our  students  be  today? 
Where  would  most  of  us  be  today? 

There  is  bipartisan  agreement  with 
the  President  that  excessive  Federal 


spending,  and  the  deficit  it  runs  up, 
must  be  curbed.  In  the  weeks  and 
months  to  come,  we  will  be  debating 
how  to  achieve  that  shared  goal.  Be- 
cause education  has  already  borne 
more  than  its  share  of  sacrifices,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  last  place  to  look  for  ad- 
ditional savings. 

I  do  not  say  this  defiantly,  or  out  of 
partisanship.  There  have  been  enough 
lines  drawn  in  the  dirt  already.  I  say 
it,  rather,  out  of  the  deep  conviction 
that  our  Nation's  security  depends  not 
only  upon  the  strength  of  our  Military 
Establishment,  but  also  upon  the 
strength  of  our  schools. 

In  my  ovm  State,  there  is  simply  no 
way  that  State  government,  local  gov- 
ernment, or  the  private  sector  can 
make  up  the  difference  if  further  cuts 
in  education  are  carried  out. 

The  victims,  with  the  exception  of 
those  few  who  had  the  foresight  to  be 
bom  to  affluent  psu-ents,  will  be  the 
children. 

This  i5  one  Member,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  will  steadfastly  resist  such  deplor- 
able political  values. 


has  caused  the  deaths  of  about  eight 
Palestinians,  several  of  them  children, 
the  gunfire  coming  from  Israeli  sol- 
diers. 

I  have  been  waiting  hopefully  for 
speeches  of  anguish  in  this  Chamber 
and  expressions  of  sorrow  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  have  been  killed, 
and,  unfortimately,  I  have  heard  none. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  similar  expres- 
sions from  the  administration,  and 
there  has  been  none. 

Four  days  from  now  will  be  the  Day 
of  the  Land,  an  anniversary  occasion 
celebrating  the  deaths  of  eight  Pales- 
tinians on  the  West  Bank  some  years 
ago.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  violence,  no  loss  of  life,  or 
no  injury  to  any  party,  Israeli  or  Pal- 
estinian, those  living  on  the  West 
Bank,  during  that  celebration.  I  hope 
that  tempers  can  be  stayed  during  the 
time  that  must  remain  until  the  total 
evacuation  of  the  Sinai  by  Israeli 
troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  stormy  times 
that  call  for  the  leadership  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  resolve  the  problems 
of  the  West  Bank. 


FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  CENTRAL 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  Halls 
of  Congress  ring  with  denunciations  of 
the  intemal  conditions  that  prevail  in 
several  of  the  Central  American  re- 
publics and  our  Chambers  echo  with 
the  caU  for  free  elections. 

This  Simday  there  will  be  a  free, 
democratic  election  in  El  Salvador. 
Where  are  the  voices  to  support  that 
election  process?  Why  are  so  many  of 
us  here  in  Congress  silent  In  the  face 
of  that  war-tom  nation's  attempt  to 
permit  change  via  the  ballot  box? 

The  rebels  will  not  participate  in  the 
elections.  Why?  Because  they  know 
they  cannot  win  a  free  election.  So, 
they  are  seeking  to  win  through  in- 
timidation and  bullets  what  they  know 
that  they  cannot  win  with  ballots. 

We  here  In  Congress  cannot  continu- 
ously serve  a  double  standard.  If  elec- 
tions are  proper  for  El  Salvador,  they 
should  be  proper  for  Nicaragua,  too, 
but  Nicaragua  says  that  elections  must 
be  postponed  xmtil  1985.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  present  junta  In  Nicaragua 
Is  afraid  of  Its  own  people. 


TURMOIL  ON  THE  WEST  BANK 
(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
noticed  by  this  body  or  by  the  admin- 
istration have  been  the  terrible  events 
on  the  West  Bank  In  the  past  week- 
turmoil,  protests,  and  gunfire  which 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  TO  RE- 
SCIND SPECIAL  Tax  BENEFIT 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
have  filed  a  discharge  petition  today, 
which  Is  at  the  Clerk's  desk  and  nimi- 
bered  14,  on  my  bill  to  rescind  the  spe- 
cial tax  benefits  recently  approved  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  learned  just  before  I  caane  to  the 
House  floor  of  the  discharge  petition 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHROEDER),  whlch  is  Identical  to 
mine,  and  also  of  one  which  was  filed 
by  Congressman  Miller,  which  Is  also 
Identical. 

Actually  my  bill  was  Introduced  first 
In  the  House,  but  Members  are  as- 
signed bin  nimibers  according  to  the 
alphabet,  and  since  there  were  several 
bills  Introduced,  mine  has  number 
5334.  But  I  told  the  people  In  my  con- 
gressional district  that  I  would  file 
this  discharge  petition  today,  and  I 
have. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  my 
15  years  In  Congress  I  have  known  of 
no  legislative  action  which  has  In- 
curred the  outrage  of  my  constituents 
as  much  as  this  lU-advlsed  action.  The 
people  In  the  district  I  represent 
mostly  do  not  like  the  manner  In 
which  the  tax  changes  were  made,  as  a 
part  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  black  lung 
benefits.  It  gives  the  impression  that 
Congress  is  attempting  to  vote  itself  a 
special  privilege  without  public  debate 
at  a  time  when  we  are  asking  our  con- 
stituents to  tighten  their  belts. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
slgTi  discharge  petition  14. 


CIGARETTE  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  are  growing  more  tense 
every  day.  Some  people  talk  of  an  im- 
pending trade  war  between  us  and  our 
Pacific  ally.  I  am  not  a  trade  war 
hawk,  but  I  am  concerned  that  Japan 
still  pursues  a  policy  of  rigid  protec- 
tionism, especially  in  regard  to  its  non- 
tariff  barriers  designed  to  limit  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  American- 
manufactured  cigarettes. 

The  Japanese  tobacco  and  salt  mo- 
nopoly allows  the  sale  of  American 
cigarettes  in  fewer  than  1  of  every  12 
licensed  tobacco  retailers  in  Japan. 
Those  retailers  are  only  allowed  to 
order  new  stocks  of  American  ciga- 
rettes once  every  month.  I  wonder 
how  Japanese  automobile  manufactur- 
ers would  react  if  their  products  could 
only  be  sold  In  1  out  of  every  12  car 
dealerships  in  this  country? 

I  support  the  concept  of  free  trade, 
but  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
demonstrated  that  it  has  little  regard 
for  either  free  trade  or  fair  trade.  Un- 
fortunately, we  may  have  no  choice 
but  to  rethink  our  own  trade  policies 
with  Japan  Lf  that  nation  does  not 
soon  aJter  Its  Import  policies.  We  are 
willing  to  be  fair,  and  we  should  also 
be  willing  to  insist  that  Japan  be  Just 
as  fair. 


THE  PROBLEMS  IN  RESCINDING 
TAX  CUTS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  listened  to  the  majority 
leader  call  for  repeal  of  the  1981  tax 
cut  bill.  Let  us  be  clear  on  what  that 
would  mean. 

Based  upon  past  experience  with 
Democratic  Party  policies,  it  would 
mean  far  higher  taxes  on  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  So  once  again  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  come  down  on  the 
side  of  high  taxes  as  an  economic  cure. 
It  would  mean  bigger  deficits  resulting 
from  a  decreased  amount  of  economic 
activity;  it  would  result  in  far  higher 
interest  rates,  probably  something  in 
at  least  the  range  of  20  to  21  percent 
such  as  we  were  experiencing  under 
President  Carter;  it  would  mean  far 
more  unemplojmient  as  the  economy 
declines. 

What  the  majority  leader  is  suggest- 
ing is  unbelievable  In  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession because  he  is  talking  about 
higher  taxes,  bigger  deficits,  higher  in- 


terest rates,  and  more  unemployment, 
which  is  "Hooverlsm"  reincarnated— a 
very  surprising  position  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  take. 

D  1130 

Ronald  Reagan  has  said  he,  like 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  is  trying  to  save 
what  is  best  about  this  country.  I 
think  the  majority  leader  has  helped 
today  to  prove  him  right. 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  inception  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  progrsun,  we  have  been 
hearing  a  number  of  gloom  and  doom 
projections  from  the  spokesmen  for 
many  national  organizations  which 
deal  with  urban  problems.  Usually 
they  predict  that  the  return  of  govern- 
ment responsibility  to  the  States  and 
localities  will  result  in  an  overload  on 
the  capacities  of  those  governments  to 
administer  previously  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  most  pessimistic  of  the 
doomsayers  predict  the  outright  col- 
lapse of  local  governments  under  the 
weight  of  unanticipated  responsibil- 
ities. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  one 
relied  exclusively  on  the  news  media 
as  a  source  of  iiiformation,  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of 
local  and  State  governments  were 
frantic  with  worry  over  their  new  re- 
sponsibllties  and  authority. 

But  the  recent  testimony  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Pete  Scha- 
barum,  before  the  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemplojrment  Compensation 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  certainly  tends  to 
dispel  both  notions. 

Mr.  Schabarum  is  a  mam  with  no 
small  governmental  responsibility.  He 
chairs  a  governmental  body  which 
oversees  the  basic  health,  welfare,  law 
enforcement,  and  community  develop- 
ment activities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
more  than  7.5  million  people.  Mr. 
Schabarum  deals  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $4.7  billion,  a  budget  larger 
than  whose  of  40  State  governments. 
Mr.  Schabarum's  own  constituency 
consists  of  1.5  million  people  with  a  di- 
versity far  greater  than  that  of  most 
of  our  congressional  districts. 

While  the  leaders  of  national  organi- 
zations here  in  Washington  and  in 
New  York  may  be  seeing  visions  of 
gloom  and  doom— and  while  the  news 
media  may  be  foreseeing  disaster,  Mr. 
Schabarum  is  highly  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  of  government  under 
the  New  Federalism. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Schabarum's 
main  concern  was  not  the  inability  of 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles  to  absorb 


new  administrative  burdens— he  was 
eminently  confident  of  their  ability  to 
do  that— his  main  concern  was  the 
foot  dragging  of  this  Congress  in 
adopting  a  budget  for  1983.  That  more 
than  anything  is  thwarting  the  ability 
of  local  governments  to  plan  ahead  so 
as  to  be  able  to  effectively  manage 
new  budgetary  realities. 

Mr.  Schabarum  says  that  his  con- 
stituents are  concerned  not  with  an 
overload  of  local  administrative  capac- 
ity, but  with  bloated  interest  rates  so 
that  contractors  can  build  homes  that 
ordinary  people  can  afford  to  live  in— 
with  expanding  industry  to  create  jobs 
so  that  ordinary  people  can  make  a 
living— and  with  controlling  inflation 
so  that  ordinary  people  can  afford  to 
live. 

Some  here  in  Washington  have  been 
crying  and  moaning  over  what  they 
call  an  inadequate  safety  net  for  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  But  Mr. 
Schabanun  pointed  out  that  reduc- 
tions in  the  AFDC  program  in  Los  An- 
geles County  will  amount  to  7.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  caseload.  Considering 
that  most  of  these  people  have  earn- 
ings or  other  income  and  that  AFDC 
caseload  has  increased  124  percent 
since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
this  county  administrator  seemed  con- 
fident that  legitimate  needs  would 
continue  to  be  met. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  reductions 
in  the  food  stamp  program  would 
effect  2  percent  of  the  caseload.  Con- 
sidering that  these  people,  for  the 
most  part,  are  those  with  earnings  or 
other  Income,  and  that  the  food  stamp 
caseload  has  increased  almost  600  per- 
cent in  Los  Angeles  County  since  the 
Inception  of  the  program  in  1966,  with 
an  insignificant  concurrent  population 
change,  this  county  administrator 
seemed  confident  that  legitimate 
needs  would  continue  to  be  met. 

So  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
concerns  of  local  and  State  administra- 
tors over  the  New  Federalism  may 
have  been  greatly  misstated.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  that  we  stop  worrying  so 
much  about  the  imagined  travails  of 
local  government  officials  and  start 
paying  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
important  economic  considerations 
that  still  warrant  our  action  out  here 
in  Washington. 


REPEALING  SPECIAL  TAX 

BREAKS     FOR     MEMBERS     OP 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  filing  a  discharge  petition. 
No.  13,  for  H.R.  5324.  This  blU  rescinds 
the  tax  benefits  provided  during  1981 
to  Members  of  Congress  for  living  ex- 
penses. My  bill  represents  a  simple 
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repeal   of  the  unjxistified  tax   break 
which  Congress  passed  last  December. 
I     am     using     this     extraordinary 
method  of  a  discharge  petition  for  two 
reasons.  Firsi,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  informed  me  that  it  was 
unlikely    that    It    would    be    able    to 
review  my  bill  or  any  similar  legisla- 
tion In  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus, 
there  appears  to  be  little  hope  that  my 
bin  will  be  able  to  progress  through 
the      regular      committee      process. 
Second.  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
act  quickly  to  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Representa- 
tives. Members  of  Congress  should  be 
setting  an  example  of  fairness  and  aus- 
terity during  these  difficult  economic 
times.  Yet.  our  citizens  are  losing  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  their  Con- 
gressmen because  of  the  unjustified 
tax  break  which  was  passed  last  De- 
cember. By  repealing  this  tax  windfall, 
we  will  show  Americans  that  we  are 
willing  to  share  In  our  obligations  as 
taxpaylng  citizens,  and.  in  so  doing,  we 
will  regain  the  trust  and  respect  of 
those  we  represent. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  sign  my  dis- 
charge petition.  No.  13,  and  join  me  as 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5324.  You  may 
also  wish  to  sign  discharge  petitions 
for  similar  bills.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Chalmers  Wylie,  has  petition 
No.  14  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado, Pat  Schroedeb,  has  petition  No. 
12. 


REPEALING  THE  1981  SPECL'VL 
TAX  BREAKS  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 


(Mr.  ATKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  California,  nilnols,  Colorado. 
New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  today  as  we  ini- 
tiate a  bipartisan  effort  to  repeal  the 
tax  benefits  that  were  adopted  by  this 
body  during  the  last  day  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  I  hope  that 
we  can  resolve  this  issue  quickly. 

During  the  final  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, this  Congress  approved  a  meas- 
ure which  was  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
black  lung  disability  trust  fund  back  to 
solvency.  However,  as  it  was  later  dis- 
covered by  most  Members,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  received  some  wind- 
fall tax  benefits  through  a  clandestine 
parliamentary  maneuver  that  added 
on  these  benefits  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session.  This  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  causes  the  American  public  to 
mistrust  their  Government  and  their 
elected  officials. 

The  people  of  America  deserve 
better  service  from  their  public  offi- 
cials than  what  they  received  in  this 
Instance.  While  we  ask  those  whom  we 
represent  to  face  cutbacks  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  do  not  appear  to  have 


set  the  same  standards  for  ourselves. 
It  pains  me  to  see  this  unfairness  con- 
tinue. It  Is  Inexcusable  for  this  Con- 
gress to  tolerate  such  a  situation. 
Since  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  have 
voted  against  any  Increase  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  seven  times.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  change  my  course  at  this 
time  or  in  the  future. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  made  similar  pledges  to  rollback 
these  special  tax  benefits.  I  hope  that 
they  win  support  this  bipartisan 
effort.  The  American  public  Is  proper- 
ly outraged  at  Congress  actions  In 
passing  these  advantages  for  them- 
selves through  last  minute  backdoor 
proceedings. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced 
since  we  came  back  this  year  to  repeal 
these  tax  measures.  On  January  26. 
the  second  day  of  the  second  session,  I 
became  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Jim  Courter.  How- 
ever, it  t>ecame  evident  that  expedi- 
tious action  on  this  matter  was  not 
forthcoming.  This  is  why  I  support  the 
discharge  petition  route  as  a  way  of 
forcing  this  body  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  matter  of  Increased  tax  bene- 
fits for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  con- 
certed, bipartisan  effort  to  force  a 
repeal  measure  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Included  in  this  bi- 
partisan effort  are  the  bill's  original 
sponsor,  Mr.  Lantos  of  California,  and 
Mr.  FiNDLEY  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cottrter  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Kogovsek  of  Colorado,  as 
well  as  myself. 

We  must  repeal  these  measures  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  people  of 
America  whom  we  serve  deserve  no 
less  than  our  utmost  consideration  and 
Immediate  action  on  this  matter. 


do  its  will  on  that  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  As  the  majority  whip  I 
would  like  to  respond  that  we  are  seek- 
ing to  fill  the  position  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  was  vacated  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Danielson.  who  was  appointed 
to  a  judicial  post  in  California.  The 
first  steps  have  been  taken,  and  the 
matter  will  be  completed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  and  brought  to  the 
House  for  the  usual  approval. 

At  that  time  the  committee  will  or- 
gsjiize  a  subcommittee,  a  subcommit- 
tee chairman  will  be  selected  to  re- 
place Mr.  Danielson,  and  at  that  time 
it  Is  expected  that  the  committee  will 
request  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  ought  to  be  occurring  now 
within  a  very  short  time. 

But,  at  the  present  time,  a  vacancy 
exists  on  the  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship because  of  Mr.  Danlelson's  ap- 
pointment to  the  judicial  post  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  for  that  response, 
and  I  am  very  encouraged  by  it.  There 
have  been  some  reports  circulating 
that  have  suggested  some  group  of 
people  were  trying  to  hold  that  bill  so 
it  would  not  come  to  the  floor.  That  is 
not  the  information  I  have  received, 
and  the  gentleman's  confirmation  of 
that  today  is  most  helpful. 

I  know  that  he,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  that  bill,  along  with  me,  looks  for- 
ward to  Its  early  consideration  and 
passage  by  the  House. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  In  order  to  engage  the  major- 
ity whip  In  a  colloquy  and  express  my 
apology  for  having  been  presiding  at  a 
hearing  on  the  air  traffic  control 
system  when  the  program  was  an- 
nounced for  next  week. 

The  purpose  of  my  Inquiry  is  this:  I 
think  everyone  knows  the  other  body 
has  passed  the  regulatory  reform  bill 
now  and  we  in  the  House  have  the  bill 
on  regulatory  reform  which  has  been 
reported  out  of  committee.  It  is  a  very 
Important  piece  of  legislation  and  one 
on  which  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  could  enlighten  the 
Members  as  to  when  we  might  expect 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  House 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  25 
years  ago  today— on  March  25.  1957— 
the  heads  of  state  and  governments  of 
six  European  coimtries:  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands,  signed  the  Trea- 
ties of  Rome  and  thereby  established 
the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  (EUR ATOM). 

This  historic  action,  which  followed 
the  creation  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  in  1951,  represents 
an  Important  milestone  In  the  move- 
ment toward  European  unification— a 
goal  of  those  eminent  and  visionary 
European  statesmen  who  sought  to  re- 
place centuries  of  warfare  by  a  process 
of  Integration  and  cooperation  among 
the  Western  European  states. 
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Today,  the  European  Community  is 
not  just  a  Utopian  dream— it  is  a  signif- 
icant reality.  Its  10-member  states 
comprise  a  total  population  of  270  mil- 
lion people  and  account  for  a  gross  do- 
mestic product  of  $2.8  trillion.  It  is  the 
world's  largest  trading  bloc  and  the 
largest  maritet  for  U.S.  exports.  To 
comprehend  what  the  original  Mar- 
shall plan  investment  has  wrought,  a 
few  brief  statistics  are  Illustrative. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  in  any 
given  month,  three  to  five  European 
countries  have  a  higher  per  capita 
GNP  than  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  Total  industrial  pro- 
duction in  Western  Europe  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  By  any 
standard  of  comparison,  therefore. 
Western  Europe  is  an  economic  and  in- 
dustrial giant— and  relations  with  the 
European  Community  talte  on  ever-In- 
creasing importance. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  1982  also  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  biaimual  meetings  between  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  the  European 
Parliament— one  of  the  four  institu- 
tions which  collectively  run  the  EJuro- 
pean  Community.  This  interparlia- 
mentary exchange,  which  is  currently 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lantos)  and  cochaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
WiNW)  and  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Gibbons),  has  provided  a 
useful  mechanism  for  indepth  discus- 
sions with  our  European  colleagues  on 
a  full  range  of  issues  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  informal,  but  very  significant, 
dialog  will  not  only  be  continued,  but 
strengthened  and  improved  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  take  note  of  this 
historic  anniversary  occasion,  were 
must  recognize  that  there  are  both 
problems  and  achievements  in  the 
transatlantic  relationship.  Europeans 
tend  to  blame  high  U.S.  interest  rates 
for  their  current  economic  difficulties 
and  high  rates  of  unemployment. 
Americans  complain  about  the 
common  agricultural  policy,  which  re- 
stricts U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the 
EC  nations.  Negotiated  positions 
among  the  10  EC  member  nations  on  a 
variety  of  political  and  defense  issues 
are  not  always  fully  supportive  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  programis  and  initia- 
tives. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  celebrate  this 
25th  armlversary.  we  should  recall 
that  European  unity  and  cooperation 
has  been,  and  remains,  a  fundamental 
U.S.  policy  objective;  and  that  differ- 
ences which  clearly  do  exist,  are  en- 
demic to  the  democratic  process— a 
process  which  this  country  has  been 
Instrumental  in  fostering  and  promot- 
ing for  the  past  37  years. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  that  I  extend  to 
Ambassador  de  Kergorlay,  the  Europe- 
an Communities  representative  here 


in  Washington,  who  is  an  esteemed 
and  valued  friend  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  and  ask  him  to  convey 
these  sentiments  to  the  President  of 
the  EC  Commission  and  the  President 
of  the  European  Parliament. 

We  wish  the  European  Community 
all  possible  success  because  we  recog- 
nize that  its  destiny  is  inseparable 
from  our  own  and  because  we  also  rec- 
ognize that  its  vitality  and  progress 
are  essential  to  the  survival  of  West- 
em  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  text  of  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Gaston  Thorn. 
President  of  the  Commission  of  'the 
European  Community,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  statement  follows: 
Statekent  by  Gaston  Thorn 
This  month  the  European  Community  is 
celebrating  Its  Silver  Jubilee:  It  U  now  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaties  of  Rome,  the  source  of  Europe's  In- 
spiration and  strength  and  a  charter  for  Eu- 
ropean integration.  For  those  of  us  commit- 
ted to  the  European  venture  this  anniversa- 
ry provides  a  golden  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  vision  and  political  courage  of 
the  eminent  statesmen  who  conceived  and 
won  acceptance  for  a  grand  historical 
design:  to  replace  centuries  of  warfare  by  a 
process  of  Integration  and  a  shared  political 
objective. 

Twenty-five  years!  A  mere  twinkling  of 
history's  eye,  according  to  Jean  Cocteau.  It 
has  obviously  proved  impossible.  In  such  a 
short  space  of  time,  to  complete  the  grand 
design  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Com- 
munity. And  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  de- 
spite the  distance  covered  the  considerable 
measure  of  integration  achieved  Is  under 
constant  threat. 

But.  to  my  mind,  no  quirk  of  history  can 
diminish  some  of  our  achievements.  Plr^tly. 
the  people  of  Europe  have  seen  the  absurdi- 
ty and  futility  of  fratricidal  strife.  Our 
greatest  triumph,  surely.  Is  the  younger 
generation's  uncomprehending  reaction  to 
the  suggestion  of  another  Pranco-Oerman 
war. 

Secondly,  a  number  of  milestones  have 
been  passed  on  the  road  to  economic  and  po- 
litical unity.  The  removal  of  customs  bar- 
riers within  the  Community  has  meant  an 
unprecedented  broadening  of  businessmen's 
horizons,  an  extraordinary  expansion  of 
trade  and  a  spectacular  rise  in  standards  of 
living.  At  the  same  time  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  has  laid  the  spectre  of  food 
shortages,  guaranteeing  secure  supplies  and 
providing  farmers  with  fair  incomes. 

Thirdly,  we  must  not  forget  that  Europe 
is  now  the  main  source  of  public  aid  to  the 
Third  World,  that  its  unique  policy  of  coop- 
eration with  some  sixty  developing  coun- 
tries sets  an  ex»mple  In  many  respects. 
Lastly.  Europe  has  its  own  elected  Parlia- 
ment, supplying  the  democratic  legitimacy 
which  The  Six,  the  original  European  nucle- 
us, so  desperately  lacked.  Successive  en- 
largements and  the  Community's  attraction 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  testifies  to  the  vi- 
tality and  credibility  of  what  we  have  built 
so  far. 

But  the  structure  is  still  precarious,  vul- 
nerable to  storms  which  damage  and  de- 


stroy. It  may  be  that  the  Community  is  tra- 
versing the  most  difficult  period  in  its  histo- 
ry, for  never  have  the  winds  of  crisis  blown 
so  hard. 

What  are  the  clouds  threatening  the  Com- 
munity's future?  First  and  foremost,  there 
is  the  unending  economic  crisis  reflected  in 
soaring  unemployment.  All  the  indications 
are  that  this  upward  trend  will  continue  for 
some  months.  It  is  partly  explained  by  inad- 
equate Investment;  we  are  devoting  a  dimin- 
ishing proportion  of  our  resources  to  Invest- 
ment at  a  time  when  we  should  be  Investing 
massively  in  new,  advanced  Industries  to 
compensate  for  the  Irreversible  decline  of  a 
number  of  traditional  ones. 

Our  failure  to  invest  means  that  we  are 
beginning  to  lag  behind  the  United  SUtes 
and  Japan  and  gravely  compromising  the 
competitiveness  of  our  Industries  and  our 
products  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Our  list  of  priorities  would  be  Incomplete 
If  we  failed  to  mention  the  Importance  of 
fighting  inflation,  striving  for  greater 
energy  independence,  putting  our  public  fi- 
nances in  order,  restoring  our  trade  balance 
and  narrowing  divergences  In  economic  de- 
velopment. 

In  these  clrcujnstances  there  are  many 
who  advocate  a  return  to  protectionism  and 
renationallzatlon  of  the  internal  market.  It 
Is  our  business  to  prove  them  wrong.  A 
return  to  egoism  and  national  barriers 
would  be  a  serious  historical  error.  By  un- 
dermining our  efforts  at  Integration,  it 
would  compromise  the  prospects  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  lead  to  their  Irreversi- 
ble decline. 

We  cannot  hope  to  rise  to  the  challenges 
of  the  eighties  unless  we  are  properly 
equipped.  We  need  to  restore  Community 
cohesion,  adapt  the  common  agricultural 
policy  to  the  changed  situation,  and  develop 
new  common  policies.  noUbly  for  industry, 
energy  and  research.  This  was  the  essence 
of  the  mandate  the  Commission  was  given 
on  30  May  1980.  As  I  write,  agreement  on 
the  Commission's  proposals  Is  proving  elu- 
sive. Although  consensus  has  emerged  on  a 
number  of  Important  Issues,  we  are  still  con- 
cerned that  the  deadlock  on  others  could 
hinder  the  general  revitallzatlon  of  the 
Community. 

This  is  a  time  for  action,  not  empty  words. 
Our  first  step  must  be  to  preserve,  consoli- 
date and  develop  our  predecessors'  achieve- 
ments. I  cannot  believe  that  those  who 
govern  us  will  allow  the  European  edifice  to 
crumble. 

Our  second  step  must  be  to  define  new  ob- 
jectives which  will  fire  the  Imagination  of 
the  younger  generation,  a  generation  which 
has  no  wish  to  belong  to  a  declining  Com- 
munity as  It  moves  into  the  aist  century. 

The  Community  can  find  this  new  lease  of 
life.  But  it  needs  to  take  a  decision  now. 

Mr.  LANT(3S.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  now  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  very  illustrious  Member 
from  California  (Mr.  Lahtos).  As  I  said 
earlier,  he  is  the  chairman  of  our  U.S. 
delegation. 

D  1145 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  happy  occasion. 

In  the  crises  of  the  day,  we  so  often 
forget  that  In  the  international  arena 
we  of  the  West  have  made  enormous 
headway  In  the  last  quarter  century, 
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and  no  place  has  this  headway  been 
more  noticeable  and  more  significant 
and  of  greater  historic  importance 
than  the  development  of  a  European 
Community. 

I  think  is  is  critical  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  early  dreamers  of  a  united  Eiu-ope: 
Winston  Churchill  of  the  United  King- 
dom; Conrad  Adenauer  of  West  Ger- 
many; Jean  Monet  of  France;  Paul 
Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium;  Alcide  de 
Gasperi  of  Italy,  and  so  many  others. 
We  have  now  achieved  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community  a  viable,  living, 
thriving,  powerful  entity  which,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  stands  with  us. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  leading  our  bipartisan  congressional 
delegation  to  our  meeting  with  our  Eu- 
ropean colleagues  of  the  European 
Parliament.  And  it  was  indeed  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  they  followed  the  lead 
of  the  United  States  in  condemning 
Soviet  imperialism  both  in  Afghani- 
stan and  In  Poland,  and  they  stood 
with  us  as  one.  declaring  their  ever- 
lasting commitment  to  freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  the  European 
Community  and  In  wishing  our  friends 
in  Europe  another  quarter  century  of 
progress  and  success. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  contribution  to  this  particular 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  who  has 
very  ably  led  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
EEC  for  many  years,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  still  be  the  chairman  of  our  del- 
egation had  he  not  chosen  to  leave  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  greener 
pastures. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  this 
special  order  to  congratulate  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Europe  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  which  brought  into 
existence  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

This  is  an  auspicious  occasion.  There 
has  been  very,  very  noteworthy 
progress  made  toward  European  unifi- 
cation in  the  last  25  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  underscore  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos)  said  a  moment 
ago,  and  that  is  that  when  things  are 
not  going  as  well  in  the  world  for  the 
West  as  we  should  like,  we  need  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  terms  of  European 
unification  and  of  the  solid  front  that 
Europe  and  the  United  States  so  often 
presents  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
challengers  of  our  shared  values  in 
Western  nations. 

The  European  Community  began  as 
an  economic  union,  and  they  have 
made   astounding   progress   over   the 


years  through  a  common  system  of 
tariffs,  through  a  common  agricultural 
policy,  and  they  even  have  a  common 
economic  unit  of  currency.  We  should 
salute  them  for  that  progress,  keeping 
in  mind,  as  we  must,  the  divisions 
which  have  plagued  Europe  for  many, 
many  centuries. 

As  the  European  Community  has  en- 
dured and  progressed  economically 
over  the  years.  It  has  also  made 
progress  In  other  areas,  certainly  in 
terms  of  a  more  common  approach  to 
many  of  their  political  problems  and 
many  of  their  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations. „^    ^ 

There  Is  no  mandate  In  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  for  that.  There  is  no  under- 
plrming  for  suiy  requirement  that  the 
European  communities  can  act  in  con- 
cert on  political  and  diplomatic  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  because  of  that,  they 
have  to  act  unanimously  or  not  at  all. 
And  yet  even  with  that  handicap,  we 
see  time  and  time  again  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  nations  are  able  to 
agree  on  a  common  policy  and  are  able 
to  Influence  the  course  of  diplomacy 
In  the  world. 

A    very    noteworthy     achievement 
came  about  2%  years  ago  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, which  Is  the  legislative  arm  of 
the  European  Commimlty,  was  elected 
directly  for  the  fh^t  time,  with  each 
member  being  elected  from  his  own  in- 
dividual district.  I  did  have,  as  Chair- 
man ZABLOCKI   has  pointed  out,  the 
privilege,  thanks  to  his  appointment, 
of  serving  as  the  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  meet  with  the  European  Parlia- 
ment   on    a    twice-yearly    basis.    My 
tenure  began  before  those  direct  elec- 
tions and  extended  following  the  elec- 
tions, and  I  must  say  It  has  been  a 
thrill  and  a  joy  to  see  how  the  Europe- 
an  parliamentarians   have   gained  in 
confidence  and  self-respect  as  a  result 
of  that  direct  election.  That  Is  a  phe- 
nomenon I  believe  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  being  elected  from  our  own 
districts   and   being   responsible   ulti- 
mately to  our  constituents,  would  rec- 
ognize. 

One  result  of  that  Is  that  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  Is  free  to  operate  on 
the  basis  of  majority  votes  within  the 
Parliament  and  is  not  restricted  to 
acting  only  when  there  Is  a  unanimous 
opinion  among  the  participants.  And 
for  that  reason,  the  experience  over 
the  last  2  years  has  been  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  itself  has  been  In- 
creasingly supportive  of  U.S.  positions 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  or  In  the 
United  States  who  may  occasionally 
chafe  at  the  lack  of  immediate,  full 
support  by  European  nations  for  our 
Initiatives— for  example,  our  boyc()tt 
proposals  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union— I  think  need  to  take  Into  ac- 
count not  only  the  difference  In  their 


situation,  the  fact  that  they  are  Euro- 
peans dealing  with  a  fellow  European 
nation,  but  we  also  need  to  take  Into 
account  the  distinction  between  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  must  act 
on  a  unanimous  basis  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which,  as  I  say,  can  act  on  the 
basis  of  majority  vote.  The  Parliament 
has  been  very,  very  supportive  of  U.S. 
positions  over  the  years. 

The  European  parliamentarians  do 
come  to  the  United  States  once  a  year. 
Members  of  Congress  go  to  Europe  to 
meet  with  them  once  a  year.  We  are 
fortunate  that  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues—I think  again  thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Zablocki— 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  those  exchanges,  especially 
those  held  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  benefited  from  them. 

But  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  had  the  chance  to  experience 
that  exchange,  I  would  certainly  urge 
them  to  do  so.  It  Is  a  very  Interesting 
and  delightful  experience,  very  educa- 
tional, and  one  which  I  think  Is  cru- 
cially Important  to  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. As  allies  we  do  have  our  differ- 
ences stemming  from  our  differences 
in  national  Interests,  but  we  have  far 
more  In  common,  far  more  uniting  us 
than  we  do  dividing  us.  And  rather 
than  risk  the  chance  that  not  being 
fully  understanding  of  each  other's  po- 
sitions   we    will    fall    Into    fractious 
debate,  we  need  to  maintain  our  close 
relations,  to  talk  things  out  with  each 
other,  and  find  that  we  really  do  have 
so  much  In  common  that  we  ought  to 
downplay  those  things  which  we  find 
divide  us. 

So  just  In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Zablocki  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  in  supporting  this  exchange  over 
the  years  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  job  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Lantos,  has  done,  as 
the  new  chairman  of  that  exchange. 
We  had  our  first  meeting  under  his 
chairmanship  In  the  Netherlands  In 
January,  and  he  did  an  absolutely 
superb  job  of  leading  our  delegation. 

It  has  been  a  signal  achievement  of 
the  Europeans  to  get  through  25  years 
imder  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  to  add  new 
members  to  the  European  Community 
and  indeed  to  add  even  more  yet.  I 
think  that  the  progress  over  the  last 
25  years  hsis  been  outstanding.  I  think 
the  prospects  are  excellent  that  the 
progress  over  the  next  25  years  will  be 
equally  Impressive. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  both  chair- 
men of  the  delegations,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease),  and  his  succes- 
sor, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lantos).  for  leading  our  delega- 
tion so  very  ably,  and  I  congratulate 
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them  for  their  effort  and  their  accom- 
plishments. 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome.  On  March  25. 
1952.  Belgium.  Prance,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands,  signed 
the  Treaties  of  Rome  creating  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  the 
European  Atomic  ESiergy  Community. 
There  have  been  many  outstanding 
Community  achievements  during 
these  past  25  years.  One  indicator  of 
the  Community's  great  success  is  the 
fact  that  four  additional  states  have 
joined  since  1952:  Denmark.  Irelamd. 
Greece,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
others  such  as  Spain  and  Portugal  now 
seek  to  become  new  members. 

The  common  agricultural  policy,  the 
common  commercial  policy,  regional 
and  social  policies  are  among  the 
many  achievements  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  And  in  June 
1979.  the  citizens  of  the  then  nine 
EEC  nations  directly  elected,  for  the 
first  time.  410  members  to  the  Europe- 
an Parliament.  This  remarkable  event 
was  a  landmark  in  the  effort  to  forge 
greater  political  cohesion  in  Europe. 
Within  the  Parliament,  party  groups 
cross  national  boundaries  and  bridge 
narrow,  local  concerns.  The  great 
issues  of  Europe  are  deliberated  and 
considered. 

Not  that  Europeans  are  without 
their  differences,  national  or  other- 
wise. There  are  many  strains  within 
the  EEC  over  economic,  social,  and 
other  policies.  During  our  annual  con- 
gressional meetings  with  the  delega- 
tion from  the  European  Parliament, 
we  are  able  to  observe  these  differ- 
ences and  understand  how  they 
impact  on  EEC  decisionmaking. 

However,  to  date,  the  commonality 
of  European  interests  has  been  greater 
than  the  divisions.  The  bonds  of  the 
Community  have  been  great.  The  EEC 
has.  on  the  whole,  greatly  benefited 
the  citizens  of  Europe  and  helped  that 
continent  to  prosper. 

And.  I  would  add.  that  the  growing 
unity  of  Europe  has  benefited  the 
United  States.  What  President  John 
Kennedy  said  in  1962  is  true  today: 

We  do  not  regard  a  strong  and  united 
Europe  as  a  rival  but  partner  .  .  .  capable  of 
playing  a  greater  role  In  the  common  de- 
fense, of  responding  more  generously  to  the 
needs  of  poorer  nations,  of  joining  with  the 
United  SUtes  ...  In  developing  coordinated 
policies  In  all  economic  and  diplomatic 
areas  .  .  .• 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
word  of  praise  to  our  European  friends 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  European  Community.  We 
should  share  their  pride  in  the  Com- 
munity's many  accomplishments  and 
their  confidence  in  the  Community's 
ability  to  contribute  substantially  to 
continued  peace,  prosperity,  political 


stability,  and  economic  cooperation  in 
Western  Europe. 

When  the  frustrations  of  some 
Americans  inrease  in  our  dealings  with 
our  European  friends  over  Polish  sanc- 
tions or  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline.  I  find 
it  important  to  remind  myself  of  the 
successes  of  our  partnership  with 
Europe.  The  European  Community  is 
one  of  the  institutions  of  Europe 
which  provides  a  vital  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  what  economic 
and  political  democracies  can  create. 

The  European  Community  has 
become  a  daily  economic  reality  for 
270  million  people  in  the  10-men\)5er 
countries; 

The  European  Community  is  now 
the  world's  largest  single  trading  bloc 
and  the  largest  market  for  our  ex- 
ports, taking  one-quarter  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  other  exports; 

The  European  Community  member 
states  form  the  world's  largest  donor 
of  overseas  development  aid.  granting 
approximately  $13  billion  last  year; 

The  current  president  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities 
and  his  predecessor  have  participated 
in  Western  economic  summits  in  the 
past  several  years; 

The  European  Community,  while 
facing  protectionist  pressures  from  its 
member  states,  still  has  the  lowest  tar- 
iffs and  fewest  obstacles  to  trade  of 
any  major  trading  bloc; 

The  European  Community  attempts 
to  provide  joint  leadership  with  our 
country  in  trying  to  keep  the  world 
market  open  and  to  involve  the  Third 
World  more  in  the  global  economy; 

The  European  Community  tries  to 
coordinate  Its  economic  policies  with 
us  as  it  grapples  with  common  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  inflation; 
and 

The  European  Community,  al- 
though facing  serious  crises  over  its 
budget,  contributions  from  member 
countries,  and  discord  over  its  center- 
piece, the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy,  seems  to  have  the  institutional 
framework,  experience,  and  willpower 
to  see  itself  through  such  crises. 

These  few.  simple  facts  about  the 
European  Community  indicate  to  me 
the  Importance  we  must  place  on  our 
relations  with  the  Community. 

We  need  to  be  alert  and  responsive 
to  the  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments of  the  Community  so  that,  de- 
spite specific  differences  and  prob- 
lems, we  can  maintain  positive  support 
for  the  Community  which  will 
strengthen  overall  Western  political 
cohesion  and  ultimately  Western  secu- 
rity. 

My  congratulations  to  all  our  Euro- 
pean friends  who  have  worked  hard 
and  long  to  further  the  ideals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Community.  Their  suc- 
cess is  also  our  success.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  CUT 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
earlier  today  some  of  us  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  words  uttered  by  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
when  he  said  that,  basically,  the  facts 
are  in  and  it  Is  time  for  us  to  repeal 
the  tax  cut  of  last  year. 

He  then  went  on  to  criticize  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  tax  cut  bill.  But 
nonetheless  his  statement  that  we 
ought  to  repeal  the  tax  cut  bill  of  last 
year  remains.  And  I  think  we  finally 
have  what  the  President  asked  for  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  when  some  criticized 
his  budget.  At  that  time  he  said.  "Put 
up  or  shut  up."  And  now  we  have  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  coming 
forward  with  his  program,  the  center- 
piece of  which  Is  for  us  to  repeal  the 
tax  cut  of  1  year  ago. 

I  think  perhaps  this  gives  us  an  Idea 
of  the  difference  between  those  who 
are  Monday  morning  quarterbacks  and 
those  who  are  actually  on  the  field 
playing.  It  is  awfully  easy,  after  you 
have  watched  a  football  game  on  a 
Sunday  and  seen  whether  a  linebacker 
has  made  a  tackle  or  whether  a  cor- 
nerback  has  been  able  to  cover  a  re- 
ceiver on  a  particular  play,  to  say  that. 
"I  would  have  played  it  differently." 

But  we  do  not  have  that  luxury.  The 
players  on  the  field  do  not  have  that 
luxury,  the  quarterback  does  not  have 
that  luxiUT.  the  coach  does  not  have 
that  luxury.  Second-guessing  does 
nothing  except  perhaps  bolster  the 
egos  of  those  who  are  Involved  In  It. 
Those  who  are  really  confronted  with 
the  play  on  the  field  or  Issues  in  the 
Federal  Government  have  to  make  the 
decisions  at  the  time  they  are  present- 
ed. 

D  1200 

And  we  did  that  last  year  when  we 
passed  the  most  revolutionary  tax  cut 
proposal  that  this  Congress  had 
passed  In  many,  many  years. 

The  essential  features  of  that  tax 
proposal  were  tax  relief  for  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen  in  America. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  review  why  we 
thought  that  tax  relief  was  necessary 
and  why  the  tax  program  was  only  one 
part  of  the  overall  economic  program 
of  this  administration. 

When  this  administration  came  into 
office  they  talked  about  having  a  tax 
cut  proposal  that  would  give  relief  to 
all  American  citizens  who  earned,  that 
all  American  citizens  would  be  given 
an  opportunity,  to  earn,  to  save,  and 
invest,  and  that  this  would  contrast 
with  what  we  had  been  doing  for 
many  years  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

President  Reagan  also  came  forward 
with  a  plan  for  us  to  scale  back  on 
spending  at  the  Federal  level,  with  a 
plan  to  rid  ourselves  of  excessive  regu- 
lations, and  with  a  dedication  to  a 
stable  monetary  policy. 

And  sometimes  we  forget  why  we 
wanted  those  things.  I  thought  it 
might  be  good  for  us  to  pause  and  re- 
flect on  why  we  wanted  those  things. 
A  couple  of  facts  are  in  order. 
Inflation  in  1979  and  1980  was 
double  digit;  just  think,  back-to-back 
double-digit  inflation  for  the  first  time 
in  the  United  States  since  World  War 
I,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  peace- 
time history  of  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  1960  dollar  had 
shrunk  to  36  cents  by  1980.  A  simple 
example  of  that  Is  a  pound  of  ham- 
burger that  had  cost  48  cents  in  1960 
cost.  In  1980.  $1.58. 

We  talk  about  mortgage  rates,  inter- 
est rates,  and  where  they  are  today.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  interest 
rates  are  too  high  today,  but  where 
were  they  last  year  when  we  embarked 
on  the  economic  program  of  this  ad- 
ministration? WeU.  we  had  a  4-year 
period  of  time  in  which  interest  rates 
accelerated  at  perhaps  the  fastest  rate 
in  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  prime  interest  rate  was  hovering 
around  6  percent  when  the  previous 
administration  took  office.  What  did 
they  do  in  4  years?  They  brought  us  to 
a  prime  interest  rate  that  actually 
climbed  to  21.5  percent  before  they 
were  through. 

Yes;  we  all  agree  that  Interest  rates 
today  are  too  high  but  16  or  16V4  per- 
cent is  certainly  preferable  to  21V4  per- 
cent. And  that  Is  where  it  was  when 
this  administration  took  office. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  the  mort- 
gage interest  rates  had  doubled  by  the 
time  this  administration  took  office 
over  what  they  had  been  in  the  1960's. 
We  all  must  admit  a  serious  problem 
with  imemployment  today.  Yes;  that  Is 
one  of  the  stickiest  problems  we  have. 
But  let  us  not  forget  how  we  got  here. 
The  unemployment  rate  was  on  an 
escalating  curve  when  this  administra- 
tion took  office. 

We  had  what  was  known  as  stagna- 
tion, high  inflation,  and  high  unem- 
ployment at  the  same  time.  We  can 
defeat  unemployment.  But  only  as  we 


create    a    healthy,    growing,    private- 
sector  economy. 

Prior  to  President  Reagan's  Inaugu- 
ration, what  had  happened  with  the 
average  American  who  has  been  out 
there  earning  a  buck?  Well,  average 
weekly  earnings  after  inflation  and 
taxes  were  taken  into  consideration 
had  dropped  by  over  14  percent  be- 
tween 1972  and  1980.  Yet  we  hear 
people  come  to  the  floor  and  talk 
about  how  this  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  are  adversely  affecting 
the  poor. 

Let  us  see  how  off  were  the  poor 
under  the  previous  regime.  How  well 
off  were  the  poor  under  the  program 
we  had  here  in  the  House  during  the 
1970's  of  spend  and  spend  and  tax  and 
tax.  elect  and  elect? 

Just  a  few  figures  I  think  are  in- 
structive. 

During  the  high  Inflation  period  of 
the  1970's  the  average  benefit  for  a 
family  on  welfare  under  AFDC  grew 
from  $190  to  $271.  Sounds  like 
progress,  does  it  not?  We  were  follow- 
ing the  prescription  that  is  now  being 
presented  to  us  on  the  floor  by  the 
critics  of  the  administration.  Just 
think,  there  have  been  increases  in  the 
average  benefit  from  $190  to  $271. 

But  because  of  the  impact  of  infla- 
tion, the  purchasing  power  of  the  av- 
erage family  receiving  welfare  under 
AFDC  declined  by  one-third  during 
that  period  of  time.  Is  that  progress  or 
is  that  a  ripoff?  Does  that  not  tell  us 
something  about  a  Congress  which 
claims  it  wants  to  help  the  poor  but 
then  refuses  to  do  something  about 
the  real  underlying  problems  caused 
by  its  own  policies  in  large  measure? 
Shouldn't  we  question  policies  sup- 
posedly for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
which  actually  take  more  from  them 
than  we  give  to  them? 

During  the  1970's  the  medium  black 
family  income  fell  from  $11,978  to 
$11,648.  How  does  that  compare  with 
the  sixties?  With  a  higher  economic 
growth  of  4.2  percent  per  year,  and  in- 
flation of  2.4  percent,  black  family 
income  grew  by  5  percent  per  year, 
from  $7,259  to  $11,878. 

In  the  1960's.  the  percentage  of  fam- 
ilies In  poverty  fell  almost  50  percent 
from  18.9  percent  to  9.7  percent.  In 
the  1970's.  programs  to  help  the  poor 
grew  substantially,  but  our  economy 
did  not.  Our  economy  as  a  matter  of 
fact  In  the  years  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration actually  contracted  and  so 
what  happened? 

The  percentage  of  families  in  pover- 
ty fell  by  only  6  percent. 

In  the  1960's.  black  unemployment 
fell  from  10.7  percent  to  6.4  percent, 
but  it  rose  again  In  the  1970's,  hitting 
11.3  percent  by  1979. 

Black  unemployment  fell  in  the 
1960's  whereas  it  rose  in  the  1970's  rel- 
ative to  white  unemployment. 

During  the  period  of  the  seventies 
what  did  we  do?  We  gave  more  and 


more  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  social  programs.  We  dedicated 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams to  social  programs.  In  many 
ways  we  created  more  and  more  give- 
away programs.  We  did  It  with  sinceri- 
ty. We  did  it  because  we  were  con- 
cerned about  individuals  who  were 
unable  to  help  themselves.  But  in  the 
process  what  we  actually  did  was  make 
more  people  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. Those  that  were  receiving  wel- 
fare payments  were  actually  worse  off 
because  they  actually  had  less  pur- 
chasing power. 

What  happened  to  the  wage  earner? 
The  average  wage  earner  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  has  had  less  purchas- 
ing power  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
he  or  she  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  that 
average  wage  earner  had  more  dollars 
in  his  computed  pay.  More  was  going 
out  to  taxes,  particularly  Federal 
income  tax,  and  more  was  being  taken 
from  him  by  that  Indirect  tax  called 
inflation.  What  has  happened  after  a 
year  of  the  new  administration? 

Remember  the  inflation  rate  had  ac- 
tually blown  up  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, going  from  a  rate  of  4.8 
percent  at  its  beginning  to  2  years  of 
back-to-back  double-digit  Inflation 
before  It  was  through. 

What  has  happened?  Inflation  went 
from  an  average  of  12.4  percent  In  the 
last  year  of  the  Jimmy  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  8.9  percent  last  year,  the 
first  year  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

And  what  has  happened  this  year? 
We  see  that  the  inflation  rate  is  going 
down  even  faster.  For  the  first  couple 
of  months  of  this  year,  it  has  gone 
down  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  3.8  to  4.5  percent.  Why  Is  that  Im- 
portant? Is  that  a  figure  we  just  pull 
out  of  the  air?  Or  does  It  mean  some- 
thing to  the  average  American  home, 
who  has  got  a  Job,  or  maybe  a  two- 
earner  family,  where  both  of  them 
have  had  to  work  because  of  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  Inflation  and  taxes 
over  the  last  several  years?  Well  It 
translates  Into  some  very  good  news. 
News  have  not  heard  being  champi- 
oned on  the  floor.  I  have  not  heard 
one  Member  come  forward  and  talk 
about  the  fact  that  we  might  have  had 
some  positive  impact  on  the  average 
worker  out  there,  even  though  we  talk 
very  much  about  how  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  average  worker. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  what 
happened  with  Inflation  this  past 
week.  But  the  New  York  Times,  hardly 
a  bible  of  supply-side  economics,  went 
further  and  the  foUowing  just  yester- 
day: 

The  inflation  rate  nationwide  has  pro- 
duced a  sharp  gain  In  real  earnings  last 
month.  The  American  Income  alter  account- 
ing for  inflation  rose  1.9  percent  in  Febru- 
ary, the  largest  monthly  gain  since  1964.  the 
Labor  Department  reported. 
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Think  of  that— the  largest  monthly 
gain  we  have  had  since  1964.  And  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  1964  was 
one  of  the  first  years  after  we  had  en- 
acted the  Kennedy  tax  cut— the  John 
Kennedy  tax  cut  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  Ronald  Reagan  tax  cut  that  we 
brought  forward  last  year  and  which 
the  majority  leader  has  told  us  today 
is  such  a  failure  that  it  needs  to  be  re- 
pealed immediately.  He  evidently 
cannot  wait  any  longer  to  see  whether 
It  Is  going  to  work.  He  suggests  that 
we  ought  to  repeal  it  immediately. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  makes  an 
excellent  point  about  that  rise  in  real 
earnings  for  the  American  people,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  American  fami- 
lies in  this  country  are  really  interest- 
ed in:  What  does  the  economic  pro- 
gram that  is  being  implemented  in 
Washington  mean  to  their  pocket- 
book?  And  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  in  1  month  that  went  up 
nearly  2  percent  in  what  it  meant  to 
their  pocketbook.  and  that  is  an  amaz- 
ing turn  around  in  the  economic 
health  of  this  country  as  it  relates  to 
the  average  family.  We  can  be  very 
concerned  about  the  unemployment 
rates,  about  the  interest  rates.  We 
have  to  be  because  those  are  still  real 
problems  in  the  economy.  But  when 
the  American  family's  earnings  went 
up  2  percent  in  1  month,  in  terms  of 
how  it  affected  their  pocketbook.  that 
Is  true  economic  success  of  the  kind 
that  they  are  looking  for. 

The  gentleman  made  an  analogy 
here  a  little  while  ago  to  football 
games,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  analo- 
gy. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  is  more  informed  about 
basketball. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Basketball  Is  more 
my  game.  But  the  football  game  analo- 
gy is  a  good  one  because  what  the 
American  people  did  was  they  took  a 
look  at  the  game  plan  that  is  being  im- 
plemented by  a  group  of  coaches  in 
1980  and  they  fired  those  coaches  for 
their  game  plan.  They  said  this  is  ab- 
solutely ridiculous,  the  direction  this 
economy  is  headed,  and  now  we  have 
those  same  coaches  coming  back  to 
this  floor  telling  us  we  ought  to  imple- 
ment the  same  game  plan  again,  the 
game  plan  which  absolutely  failed, 
and  they  want  to  replace  a  game  plan 
which  is  working  with  their  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past,  and  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  see  through 
that  and  will  say  very  clearly  that 
failed  game  plan  is  no  alternative  to 
what  this  President  is  doing.  This 
President  needs  a  chance  to  make  cer- 
tain that  his  full  game  plan  is  imple- 


mented so  that  the  economic  health  of 
the  Nation  is  restored. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  helping 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  and  the 
American  working  people  out  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Did  I  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that  the  majority  leader  is 
advocating  a  repeal  of  the  tax  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  All  I  can  do  is 
repeat  the  words  that  were  uttered,  I 
was  as  surprised  as  the  gentleman  ap- 
parently was  to  hear  his  suggestion 
that  we  ought  to  repeal  the  tax  cut 
proposal  that  we  enacted  last  year. 

Mr.  HILER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  tax  bill  that  we  en- 
acted last  year,  that  was  the  tax  bill 
that  had  an  estate  tax  relief,  to  bene- 
fit farmers  and  small  business  people? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  very  same  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  HILER.  Was  that  the  tax  pack- 
age that  had  the  marriage  tax  relief  to 
relieve   some   of   the   oppressive    tax 
burden  on  two-wage  earner  families? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HILER.  Is  that  the  same  tax  bill 
that   had  expansion  of  the   IRA  ac- 
counts so  that  people  could  have  more 
incentive  to  save  and  invest? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HILER.  The  same  tax  bill  that 
had  the  expansion  of  the  '£eogh  ac- 
counts? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   HILER.   Is  this  the  same  tax 
package  that  had  the  individual  tax 
cuts  that  cut  tax  rates  for  all  Ameri- 
cans by  25  percent  over  a  3-year  time 
period? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  very  same  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  HILER.  Is  this  the  same  tax  bill 
that  had  the  accelerated  depreciation 
in  it,  that  business  and  everyone  was 
clamoring  for,  as  a  way  to  save  more 
capital  and  have  more  capital  to 
invest,  to  increase  productivity  and 
put  people  back  to  work? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  the  very 
same  tax  bill. 

Mr.  HILER.  This  is  the  tax  bill  that 
we  enacted  because  last  year  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  at  its  highest  level  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  this  country? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes.  sir.  And  that 
fact  was  undisputed  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  HILER.  Now  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  last  year,  with  taxes  at  a  peace- 
time high,  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product,  we  are  going  to 
repeal  that  tax  relief  for  working 
Americans  and  instead  replace  it.  I 
presume,  with  higher  spending? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  alternative.  As  I  under- 


stand it.  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  in  view  of  the  budget  deficit  being 
too  high,  the  only  way  that  we  can 
work  toward  a  balanced  budget  is  to 
repeal  what  we  did  last  year.  In  effect 
the  suggestion  is  to  increase  taxes  on 
the  American  citizen. 

Mr.  HILER.  The  increase  in  taxes,  is 
that  not  what  we  tried  through  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  to  balance  the 
budget  and  never  caught  up  with  it? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  that  we  nearly  doubled  taxes  on 
the  Individual  American  between  the 
years  1976  and  1980.  So  we  already 
were  engaged  in  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  over  a  4-year  period  of  time. 
But  also  during  that  4-year  period  of 
time  we  had  the  largest  deficits  back 
to  back  in  the  history  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

So  we  tried  the  approach  of  increas- 
ing taxes  so  high  that  people  gave  up. 
In  fact,  we  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised that  it  did  not  work.  But  evi- 
dently that  4-year  trial  that  we  had 
under  President  Carter  is  not  enough 
for  some  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  they  wish  us  to 
try  again. 

We  were  talking  about  athletic  anal- 
ogies a  while  ago.  One  usually  talks 
about  the  win/loss  record  of  coaches 
to  see  whether  you  ought  to  retain 
them. 

How  does  the  present  majority  lead- 
ership stack  up  as  coaches?  I  mean 
when  you  talk  about  what  they  did  for 
the  American  people  during  the  seven- 
ties it  is  clear  that  they  gave  the 
American  people  less  money  in  their 
pocket  through  higher  rates  of  tax- 
ation. The  figures  I  have  shown  the 
gentleman  actually  illustrate  that  the 
poor  were  worse  off.  middle  America 
was  worse  off.  the  entire  national 
economy  was  worse  off  during  their 
almost  unfettered  reign.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  try  it  again.  I  guess  that  is 
the  suggestion. 

a  1215 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man from  California  knows  there  is  a 
difference  between  closing  tax  loop- 
holes and  some  of  the  inequities  that 
may  exist  in  the  tax  system. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor 
saying  that  one  of  the  first  things  we 
ought  to  do  is  Uke  a  look  at  the  ex- 
cesses that  may  have  been  contained 
in  that  bill,  such  as  the  leasing  of  tax 
credits. 

Mr.  HILER.  But  not  an  outright 
repeal  of  the  State  Ux  relief  and  mar- 
riage tax  relief  and  IRA  expansion  and 
Keogh  expansion  and  the  individual 
tax  cuts  and  accelerated  depreciation. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  I  would  not  be 
In  favor  of  that  at  all.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  rather  ironic  that  we  have  heard 
some  suggestions  on  the  floor  that  we 
ought  to  keep  the  business  tax  relief 
substantially  intact,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  tax  breaks  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  out  there— the  fellow  who 
is  driving  a  truck,  the  laborer,  the 
school  teacher,  the  janitor,  the  police 
officer.  That  Is  why  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  stand  stead- 
fast with  the  President,  as  he  says,  "I 
will  not  retreat  one  inch  on  the  third 
year  of  my  tax  year  proposal  nor  on 
indexing  of  individual  tax  rates." 

Why?  Because  that  Is  the  signal  that 
is  necessary  to  the  average  American 
worker  that  we  are  concerned  about 
him  and  about  her.  They  have  not 
been  really  in  the  focus  of  our  atten- 
tion here  in  the  House  for  many  years. 
They  know  it.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
look  at  their  take-home  pay  and  they 
realize  it. 

Now  that  we  have  done  something 
for  them,  although  not  as  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  and  certainly  not  as 
much  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wanted,  certainly  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  sidetracked  now. 
The  startling  thing  is  that  many 
who  are  now  concerned  about  the  bal- 
anced budget  are  the  same  people  who 
took  the  floor  and  criticized  every 
single  veto  message  that  President 
Pord  brought  down  when  he  was 
trying  to  control  spending  diiring 
those  seventies,  that  we  have  made 
reference  to. 

He  was  accused  of  being  without 
compassion,  not  being  adequately  con- 
cerned about  the  poor,  not  being  dedi- 
cated enough  to  domestic  spending  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  higher  and 
higher  spending  levels  for  these  vari- 
ous progams. 

So  what  happened?  President  Pord 
was  defeated  time  and  again  on  this 
very  floor  when  he  attempted  to  try  to 
bring  spending  under  control. 

What  occurred?  While  we  had  the 
increased  spending  for  these  pro- 
grams, the  net  result  was  that  the 
people  they  were  supposed  to  affect 
were  not  better  off.  They  were,  in  fact, 
worse  off. 

Mr.  HILER.  Well.  I  just  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
information  to  light,  because  many  of 
us  have  been  saying  for  the  last  sever- 
al weeks,  we  have  been  waiting  for 
what  the  Democratic  alternative 
would  be  to  the  President's  budget. 
Apparently  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  made  a  decision  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  President's  budget  is  to 
eliminate  the  tax  cuts  that  were 
passed  last  year,  to  raise  taxes  and, 
therefore,  not  come  face  to  face  with 
the  hard  decisions  in  controlling  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  gentleman 
has  brought  this  to  light. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

I  would  not  want  to  tag  all  Members 
of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  agree- 
ing with  the  comments  made  by  their 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  think 
that  would  be  unfair. 

In  fact,  we  needed  support  from 
many  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
pass  the  President's  program.  As  ev- 
eryone knows,  if  we  had  voted  100  per- 
cent for  the  President's  proposal  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  we  would  not  have 
been  successful.  We  do  not  have  the 
total  votes  needed  here.  But  nonethe- 
less, the  Democratic  leadership  has 
come  out  and  made  those  comments, 
as  the  gentleman  recalls.  So  now  we 
have  had  basically  two  Democratic  al- 
ternatives presented.  In  the  Senate  we 
have  heard  from  Senator  Hollings, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  other  side 
on  the  Budget  Committee  suggesting 
that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  absolutely 
freeze  all  programs,  all  entitlement 
programs. 

Now,  I  happen  to  believe  we  have  to 
look  at  entitlement  programs,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  absolutely 
freeze  them.  That  one  alternative  that 
has  been  presented  in  response  to  the 
President's  request  would  then  include 
a  total  freeze  on  social  security,  on 
welfare  payments,  on  payments  to 
Federal  wage  earners,  and  so  forth. 

Now  we  evidently  have  received  an- 
other proposal  from  our  very  own  ma- 
jority leader.  He  suggests  that  we 
ought  to  repeal  the  tax  cut  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  that 
seriously  as  an  alternative.  We  ought 
to  look  at  it.  I,  for  one,  think  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  Yes,  the 
American  people  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  know  what  is  being  ar- 
ticulated here  as  the  Democratic  alter- 
ruitiv6. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  for 
the  last  couple  months  about  how  this 
President  has  brought  forth  a  budget 
that  will  not  work.  Now.  finally,  we  are 
receiving  some  suggestion  of  an  alter- 
native. 

So  i  think  it  ought  to  be  crystal 
clear  to  the  American  people.  The 
question  is.  Do  you  go  along  with 
President  Reagan  trying  to  bring  down 
spending?  In  fact,  many  of  us  would 
like  to  join  him  in  bringing  down 
spending  more  than  he  seems  to  think 
is  possible  in  this  House.  And  perhaps 
he  is  going  to  be  proved  right.  If  you 
look  at  every  single  committee  thus 
far  that  has  presented  its  proposal, 
they  will  bust  his  budget. 

If  we  follow  the  evolving  House  com- 
mittees trend,  we  will  not  be  talking 
about  a  $91  to  $95  billion  budget  defi- 
cit. We  will  be  talking  about  a  $153  bil- 
lion deficit. 

While  the  President  says  we  have 
got  to  rein  in  our  spending,  we  now 
have  an  alternative  presented  to  us 
suggesting  that  the  way  to  do  it  Is  to 


repeal  the  tax  cut  for  the  American 
people. 

Between   those   two   alternatives.   I 

think    I    know   where   the   American 

people  would  want  us  to  come  down. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 

the  gentleman  yield,  please? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further,  because  I 
think  it  is  also  well  to  point  out  that 
the  last  political  party  and  the  last 
person  that  we  can  identify  with  an 
economic  philosophy  of  raising  taxes 
in  the  midst  of  a  recession  was  the  Re- 
publican Party  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  It  was  President  Hoover 
who  suggested  in  the  midst  of  an  eco- 
nomic downturn  that  we  ought  to 
raise  taxes  and  we  all  know  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  which  flowed 
from  that.  ThankfuUy,  in  the  50  years 
since,  the  Republican  Party  has 
learned  a  lesson.  We  understand  that 
insofar  as  you  help  the  American 
working  person  by  lowering  taxes 
during  an  economic  downturn,  you 
help  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Evidently  the  majority  leader  and 
many  people  on  his  side  have  not 
learned  that  lesson  and  want  to  take 
us  back  to  President  Hoover's  type  of 
economics  and  say,  raise  taxes  in  the 
midst  of  a  recession,  because  that  is 
precisely  what  the  suggestion  of  the 
majority  leader  would  do.  It  would 
raise  taxes.  Here  we  asc  faced  with  an 
economic  downturn  and  the  majority 
leader  is  saying  we  ought  to  as  a 
method  of  coming  out  of  this  reces- 
sion, we  ought  to  go  to  the  American 
people  and  tell  them  we  want  to  tax 
you  more. 

I  just  think  that  has  an  historic 
precedent  in  it  which  just  cannot  be 
defended. 

I  certainly  am  surprised  to  hear  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  proposing  to  revive  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  economic  policy.  It  just 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  I  hate  to  speak 
ill  of  the  dead  and  I  think  poor  old 
President  Hoover  gets  hit  a  lot  of 
times  for  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  think 
the  gentleman  does  make  a  point. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely important  is  that  we  know 
what  the  economic  conditions  are 
today,  after  we  have  enacted  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  after  it  has  been 
placed  into  effect,  at  least  in  part.  But 
in  order  to  fully  analyze  whether  it  is 
the  correct  program,  you  must  see 
where  we  would  be  without  that  pro- 
gram. 

On  this  score,  I  think  some  points 
ought  to  be  made.  One  is,  where  was 
the  average  American  family  last  year 
when  we  ^ere  embarking  on  our  ef- 
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forte  to  begin  the  President's  pro- 
gram? Well,  let  us  just  take  a  family  of 
four  earning  $25,000  a  year.  After  you 
take  out  Federal  income  tax  and  social 
security  tax,  a  family  of  four,  two 
wage  earners  in  the  family,  earning 
$25,000,  had  $20,566  left. 

Now,  what  do  they  do  with  it?  Well, 
because  of  double-digit  inflation,  that 
family  had  to  pay  last  year  74  percent 
or  some  $15,000  to  cover  basic  needs 
such  as  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical 
care,  and  transportation. 

Is  it  any  wonder  than  that  last  year 
we  found  ourselves  In  a  situation 
where,  because  of  the  double  whammy 
of  inflation  and  tax  take  on  the  aver- 
age person,  that  the  rate  of  savings  of 
the  average  person  had  dipped  to  its 
lowest  level  in  30  years? 

When  that  family  wanted  to  buy  a 
home,  it  was  shut  out  last  year.  The 
median  cost  of  a  new  home  was 
$60,000.  Mortgages  were  ruimlng  at  a 
rate  of  14^  percent. 

Now.  the  point  is.  where  were  they 
going?  They  were  accelerating  ever 
higher  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  housing, 
the  per  unit  cost  of  housing  and  the 
interest  rate.  It  was  going  up  every 
month.  On  a  yearly  basis,  it  had  shot 
up  three  times  In  the  4  years  of  the 
Carter  administration. 

Well,  what  has  happened?  We  see 
now  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
slump  in  the  housing  industry.  That  is 
not  something  of  which  we  can  be 
proud;  but  nonetheless,  I  think  that  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  had  un- 
derlining illnesses  In  this  economy  that 
had  to  be  addressed  and  they  certainly 
wUl  not  be  addressed  by  less  savings, 
rather  than  more  savings,  and  by 
higher  taxes,  rather  than  lower  taxes. 
In  fact,  interest  rates,  on  an  annual 
basis,  finally  topped  out. 

Now,  what  would  have  happened 
with  that  family  if  we  had  not  enacted 
the  program  we  enacted?  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  let  things  go  along  as 
they  had  the  previous  4  years  as  is 
now  being  suggested  by  some,  that  we 
try  doing  again. 

Well,  by  1984.  inflation  will  have 
pushed  the  $25,000  family,  if  they 
were  Just  to  stay  even,  into  an  Income 
level  of  almost  $40,000.  $25,000  to 
$40,000  just  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
It  sounds  great.  It  sounds  fine.  Any 
one  would  rather  have  $40,000  than 
$25,000  in  real  terms.  But  they  would 
not  be  the  same  dollars— if  Federal 
taxes,  social  security  taxes  and  infla- 
tion would  have  continued  along  the 
previous  paths,  that  family's  buying 
power  would  be  less  in  1984  than  it 
had  been  in  1980.  As  we  mentioned, 
last  year  that  family  would  have 
spendable  income  of  $20,566. 

In  1984,  their  buying  power,  meas- 
ured in  1980  dollars,  would  have 
dropped  to  $19,376,  a  loss  of  almost 
$1,200.  Moreover,  we  would  have  accel- 
erated the  decline  in  savings  had  we 
done  nothing. 


So  what  is  the  point  we  are  trylnj  to 
make?  The  point  is  very  simply  this. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  of  absolute 
happiness  with  respect  to  this  econo- 
my. We  do  have  some  very  severe 
problems,  particularly  with  unemploy- 
ment; but  the  question  is.  how  do  you 
relieve  yourselves  of  those  problems? 
If  anyone  can  suggest  that  the  unem- 
plojrment  problem  would  be  better 
today  than  it  is  if  we  had  followed  the 
previous  administration's  program,  I 
would  have  to  ask  them  a  series  of 
questions: 

First,  how  do  you  create  new  jobs  in 
a  stagnant  economy,  one  in  which  real 
growth  in  the  gross  national  product 
declined  for  a  full  year,  as  it  did  Ih 
1980  under  President  Carter? 

Second,  how  do  you  create  more  jobs 
in  an  economy  where  you  have  had 
the  productivity  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can less  than  it  was  the  year  before 
each  year  for  3  years?  In  other  words, 
the  growth  of  productivity  was  less 
than  zero  for  3  successive  years. 

Last,  I  think  you  would  have  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  how  you  create 
more  jobs  \tith  less  capital.  If  you 
have  less  capital  investment,  you 
cannot  create  more  jobs.  Yet  we  were 
having  less  and  less  total  capital  In- 
vestment because  of  the  tax  structure 
that  faced  this  administration  when  It 
took  office.  We  were  having  less  and 
less  savings  because  the  average  Amer- 
ican could  no  longer  afford  to  save. 
The  net  result  was  we  had  the  lowest 
rate  of  savings  per  individual  that  we 
had  In  30  years. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
3ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  for  his  excellent 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  remind  the  American  people  that 
everybody  is  going  to  enjoy  the  second 
Installment  of  the  Income  tax  reduc- 
tions come  July  1. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASHAYAN.  That  will  be  a  10- 
percent  reduction.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that,  too,  will  Increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely;  virtual- 
ly every  economist  of  whatever  stripe 
has  suggested  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  stimulative  effect  upon  the 
economy  starting  July  1.  not  in  spite 

of  the  tax  cut 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  But  because  of. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Because  of. 
Mr.   PASHAYAN.   If  anything,   the 
argument  could  be  advanced  that  the 
stimulation  of  the  economy  has  not 
been  as  brilliant  as  it  might  have  been 
simply  because  the  tax  cut  might  have 
been  too  low. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  I  think  so. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  OrlglnaUy  con- 
ceived, it  was  a  30-percent  tax  cut  and 
that  argument  certainly  Is  available. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Not  only  that,  but 
as  the  gentleman  recalls,  we  postponed 
the  actual  Implementation  of  the  tax 
cut  beyond  what  the  President  had 
wanted. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  that  is  why 
many  of  us  have  thought  that  If  we 
truly  want  to  create  jobs  in  this  econo- 
my, we  ought  to  accelerate  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  When  people  have 
greater  purchasing  power.  they 
demand  more  goods  and  somebody  has 
to  make  those  goods  and  that  creates 
more  jobs. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Not  only  would 
they  have  greater  purchasing  power, 
but  the  encouragement  to  produce 
goods  is  there. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Because  of  the 
purchasing  power. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Because  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  take  home  more  to  spend  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 
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They  are  going  to  be  able  to  Invest. 
They  are  going  to  be  able  to  save. 
They  are  going  to  be  willing  to  work  a 
little  longer,  work  a  little  harder  to 
produce  those  goods. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Because  it  will 
reward  them  and  their  families. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely,  it  would 
reward  them. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  should  hope  the 
gentleman  also  would  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  that  is  being 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  up  steadily  each  year,  and  is  ap- 
proaching 25  percent,  and  the  bottom 
line,  the  question  might  also  be 
phrased.  Is  what  percent  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  produced  yearly  by  the 
American  people  are  we  going  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government 
simply  to  take?  I  think  that  is  another 
way  to  phrase  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  was  addressing  so  brilliant- 
ly today. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  President  had 
a  very  simple  phrase  when  he  was 
campaigning  and  during  his  first  year 
in  office.  He  said  he  could  never  un- 
derstand why  it  was  inflationary  for 
the  average  American  to  be  able  to 
keep  more  of  his  income  and  spend, 
invest,  and  save  as  he  wished  but  it 
was  not  Inflationary,  as  the  argument 
went,  to  take  that  money  from  him  or 
from  her  and  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  it  as  they  wished.  I  still 
have  not  heard  a  legitimate  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  agree.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  once  again  for  his  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
economy. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  bottom  line 
of  what  the  President  has  been  at- 
tempting to  do.  and  what  we  attempt- 
ed to  do  when  we  passed  the  bill  last 
year,  was  to  get  the  growth  rate  of  the 
private  economy  back  where  It  be- 
longs. In  the  1960's  our  economy  was 
just  going  forward  splendidly.  Then, 
we  started  in  the  late  1960's  and 
through  the  1970's  having  the  Govern- 
ment take  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  national  economy.  Should  it  sur- 
prise us  therefore  that  the  national 
economy  began  to  shrink?  I  do  not 
think  it  should. 

If  U.S.  productivity  had  not  begun  to 
slacken  after  1965-66.  the  U.S.  gross 
national  product  today  would  be  about 
$850  billion  larger.  What  would  that 
mean?  That  means  we  could  balance 
the  budget.  We  could  cut  personal  and 
social  security  taxes  in  half,  and  still 
provide  every  single  American  out 
there  with  an  extra  $2,000  or  $2,500  in 
spending  money.  So  the  question  is 
not.  what  should  our  goal  be?  We 
ought  to  agree  that  the  goal  is  to  have 
an  economy  that  is  expanding,  that  is 
healthy,  that  is  vibrant,  in  the  private 
sector.  The  question  ought  to  be,  how 
do  we  do  that?  The  manner  in  which 
we  addressed  that  question  last  year 
was  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  President 
In  his  economic  recovery  plan,  to  try 
to  bring  down  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  try  to  have  some 
reform  of  the  regxilatory  system  in 
this  country,  to  try  to  bring  down  the 
tax  rate  In  this  country,  and  together 
with  that,  to  have  a  stable  monetary 
policy. 

I  think  the  President  gave  us  very 
good  guidance.  Until  someone  comes 
up  with  a  better  suggestion,  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  forward  with  what  the 
I»resident  suggested.  We,  of  course, 
must  trim  here  and  there,  and  make 
some  changes  in  details.  The  President 
has  suggested  that  he  will  actually  do 
that. 

Some  say  he  has  his  feet  set  in  con- 
crete. In  California  once  he  made  a 
famous  statement  on  that.  He  was 
against  withholding  taxes  in  our  State 
when  he  was  Governor.  He  said  that 
taxes  ought  to  hurt.  What  he  meant 
by  that  was  that  people  ought  to  rec- 
ognize what  they  were  paying  in  taxes. 
He  thought  by  withholding  taxes  on  a 
regular  basis  people  often  did  not  real- 
ize the  total  amount  they  were  paying. 
And  he  said  his  feet  were  set  In  con- 
crete on  the  issue.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent to  him  that  we  were  going  to 
have  to  make  a  change,  he  appeared 
before  a  press  conference  in  Sacra- 
mento, scratched  across  the  micro- 
phone with  his  hand  to  make  some 
noise,  and  said  to  the  reporters  assem- 
bled there,  "Do  you  hear  that?  That  is 
sound  of  concrete  cracking  around  my 
feet.  I  have  changed  my  mind  on 
that." 


But,  this  President  also  happened  to 
have  some  very  good  training  In  nego- 
tiations. He  headed  up  a  labor  imlon 
In  California  for  six  terms  and  negoti- 
ated contracts.  I  think  it  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  when  he  says.  "The  first 
thing  I  learned  as  a  negotiator  is  that 
you  don't  put  your  proposal  on  the 
table,  have  the  other  side  say.  'we 
don't  like  that,  bring  us  something 
new,'  and  immediately  bring  up  an- 
other proposal.  You  wait  imtil  the 
other  side  brings  their  proposal,  and 
then  you  start  negotiations.  Other- 
wise, you  are  negotiating  against  your- 
self." 

I  think  it  makes  eminent  sense.  I 
think  what  the  President  has  done  is 
moved  us  in  a  direction  where  we  have 
to  go.  We  are  going  to  have  the  tough 
decisions  right  now.  We  ought  to  be 
absolutely  adamant  about  protecting 
the  essentials  of  the  President's  tax 
cut  proposal  because  If  we  do  not,  we 
will  not  be  just  negotiating  with  our- 
selves, as  the  President  may  put  it,  but 
we  will  basically  be  in  a  position  of 
cutting  out  the  average  American  tax- 
payers from  the  relief  that  they  so 
desperately  need  and  deserve. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  LUMBER 
INDUSTRY  IN  OREGON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKART).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  talk  today  about  what  is  actually 
happening  in  our  economy,  not  some 
theoretical  game  plan  that  is  discussed 
in  ivory  halls.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
and  tell  the  House  the  plight  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  devastation 
to  our  economy  that  has  been  occur- 
ring for  the  past  3  years,  and  getting 
worse;  the  high  interest  rates  that 
have  caused  depression  in  the  housing 
industry,  have  caused  in  turn  depres- 
sion In  the  wood  products  industry, 
which  is  the  main  industry  of  Oregon. 

Until  the  Interest  rates  come  down 
significantly,  our  small  business,  our 
wood  production  industries,  our  people 
in  Oregon,  are  going  to  suffer  more 
and  more.  We  have  undergone  now  de- 
pression in  Oregon  for  3  years  in  the 
wood  products  industry,  and  this  has 
now  branched  out  and  affected  the 
retail  stores,  the  welding  shops  that 
weld  equipment  for  our  wood  products 
industry,  the  people  who  sell  insur- 
ance to  the  wood  products  industry, 
and  all  the  others.  It  Is  permeating 
through  our  entire  economy  until 
today  in  my  congressional  district  we 
have.  I  estimate,  over  25  percent  un- 
employment. Bankruptcies  occur  in 
record  numbers  every  week,  but  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
what  is  happening  in  Oregon  is  a  pre- 
cursor to  what  will  happen  in  the  rest 


of  the  Nation  unless  we  turn  our  poli- 
cies around. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  sins  of 
the  past,  that  the  sins  of  the  past 
many  years  and  many  administrations 
and  all  the  various  wastes  and  extrava- 
gances of  our  society  have  brought  us 
to  the  present  pass.  We  acted,  and 
acted  for  many  years,  as  if  oil  were 
still  $1.50  a  barrel  when  oil  came  up  to 
$32  a  barrel,  and  no  people  can  live 
long  that  way. 

The  Government  printed  money  In 
order  for  us  to  afford  buying  and  wast- 
ing the  oil  and  other  resources  that 
had  gone  up  in  price,  and  brought  on 
this  great  inflation  that  we  have  had 
for  the  past  few  years.  Now.  the 
present  administration  is  putting  the 
quietus  on  it  by  bringing  about  the 
great  depression  of  the  1980's. 

The  same  tax  bill  that  I  heard  de- 
scribed as  having  all  kinds  of  glory  in 
it  is  the  tax  bill  that  is  giving  us  a  $100 
billion  to  $200  billion  deficit  in  the 
years  to  come,  not  just  this  year,  not 
just  next  year,  but  in  all  the  succeed- 
ing years  on  through  the  1980's.  This 
kind  of  deficit  spending  at  this  time 
can  lead  only  to  higher  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  greater  depressions  in 
our  economy. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  a  story 
today  saying  that  the  southern  part  of 
the  Nation  is  now  experiencing  great 
difficulties,  with  unemployment  going 
above  10  percent,  and  as  this  malaise 
permeates  our  entire  economy,  the 
huge  deficits  of  this  administration 
keep  the  interest  rates  up,  our  econo- 
my will  suffer  such  grave  damage  that 
it  may  not  recover  for  many,  many 
years. 

I  believe,  as  I  look  upon  this  admin- 
istration, that  almost  every  single 
policy  could  be  reversed  a  full  180  de- 
grees in  order  to  right  what  we  are 
doing  now,  but  I  want  to  talk  specifi- 
cally about  their  timber  policies  which 
affect  the  State  of  Oregon  most 
deeply,  and  my  congressional  district, 
which  is  the  largest  timber-producing 
district  in  the  Nation.  Again,  just  like 
the  huge  deficits  and  the  tax  cut  bill 
for  the  wealthy,  which  have  brought 
on  the  deficits,  the  administration's 
timber  policies  are  exactly  wrong. 

They  have  announced  this  year  in- 
creased timber  sales  from  our  national 
forests,  increased  timber  sales  from 
our  national  forests  at  a  time  when  we 
have  as  much  as  37  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  that  is  already  sold  but  un- 
harvested  because  the  timber  industry 
cannot  afford  to  harvest  it  in  the  de- 
pressed lumber  and  housing  industries 
today.  So,  we  have  aU  the  timber  imag- 
inable, enough  for  4V^  years'  worth,  al- 
ready sold.  Yet,  their  response  to  this 
problem  is  to  sell  more  timber  when 
we  cannot  harvest  what  we  have  today 
and  put  OMi  loggers  and  millworkers  to 
work  today;  their  reponse  is  to  sell 
more  timber.  It  is  the  most  idiotic  and 
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ridiculous  position,  and  one  that  will 
do  us  absolutely  no  good. 

Instead  of  selling  more  timber  right 
now,  we  should  be  putting  people  to 
work  in  other  ways,  putting  people  to 
work  with  wood  utilization,  with 
timber  stand  improvement,  thinning 
out  the  forests  we  have,  putting  log- 
gers to  work  doing  that;  using  our 
wood  waste  to  create  energy  when  oil 
is  still  $30  a  barrel,  and  wood  waste 
energy  is  much  cheaper  than  that.  But 
nothing  happens  there,  there  is  no 
money  in  the  budget  for  that.  Just  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  nuclear  indus- 
try subsidies  that  bring  us  very  few 
jobs. 

We  could  be  planting  trees.  We  could 
be  manually  clearing  brush  in  our  for- 
ests, and  employing  in  my  area  thou- 
sands more  people,  but  instead  noth- 
ing is  occurring  in  this  regard,  or  very 
Uttle. 

In  response  to  the  plight  of  the 
wodd  products  indiistry  and  the  plight 
of  Oregon,  the  administration  has 
brought  out  new  Forest  Service  regu- 
lations. Now,  we  just  had  the  new  reg- 
ulations under  the  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  promulgated  just  a 
bare  2  years  ago,  and  what  was  the 
first  action  of  the  administration? 
Bring  out  new  regulations  agair.. 
which  they  have  just  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  under  which  my 
subcommittee,  the  Forest  Subcommit- 
tee, has  held  hearings. 

What  do  they  propose  to  do  to  help 
us  in  the  timber  industry  and  the 
wood  products  industry  in  Oregon  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation?  They  proposed 
again  to  cut  timber  faster,  sell  timber 
faster,  to  depart  from  sustained 
yield— to  depart  from  sustained  yield. 

That  means  that  we  will  cut  It  now  Lf 
the  economy  ever  permits  us.  and  then 
do  without  later  on.  and  the  timber  in- 
dustry will  move  on  to  other  places  if 
there  are  trees  left.  There  may  not  be 
trees  left,  and  this  country  will  be 
bereft.  But  that  is  their  answer,  to  in- 
crease the  timber  harvest  and  sales, 
both  through  putting  more  sales 
across  that  are  not  needed,  and  intro- 
ducing new  regulations  that  say  that 
they  will  depart  from  sustained  yield 
policies  that  not  only  wiU  fail  the 
present  problems  but  will  fail  us  in  the 
States. 

And  so,  the  two  main  managers  of 
our  resource  lands  in  this  administra- 
tion. Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, John  Crowell  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  James  Watt,  their  poli- 
cies of  exploitation  at  a  time  when 
that  is  not  the  answer  tuid  these  poli- 
cies are  failing,  and  these  frightened 
little  people  who  do  not  understand 
what  is  happening  to  our  economy  are 
now  lashing  out  at  others  to  cover 
over  their  mistaken  policies 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  to  read 
in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  on  March 
12,  1982,  a  statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Crowell, 


saying,  and  I  quote,  and  this  quote,  by 
the  way.  was  corroborated  with  Mr. 
Crowell  personally: 

I  am  sure  the  organizations  of  the  Sierra 
Club  and  the  Audubon  Society  are  infiltrat- 
ed by  people  who  have  very  strong  Ideas 
about  socialism  and  even  communism. 

He  is  accusing  these  great  resource 
protection  societies  of  being  infiltrated 
by  Socialists  and  Communists.  Let  me 
tell  you.  I  know  these  people,  and  they 
stand  for  America  and  what  made 
America  great,  and  that  is  the  use  and 
prudent  use  of  our  resources,  not  a 
wholesale  waste  and  an  extravagsuit 
exploitation  of  our  resources.  It  is  only 
that  I  know  of  in  Communist  nations 
where  there  is  no  environmental 
movement,  where  they  exploit  the  re- 
sources. In  the  Soviet  Union,  they  cut 
trees  down  that  will  never  grow  again, 
and  there  is  no  environmental  move- 
ment there  to  demand  a  sustained 
yield  forestry,  that  we  see  the  like. 

D  1245 

Our  people  who  are  in  these  re- 
source organizations  such  as  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Audubon  Society, 
are  true,  dedicated  Americans  wanting 
to  conserve  our  resources  and  use 
them  wisely  to  build  a  stronger  Amer- 
ica. But  then  our  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, James  Watt,  has  said  in  an 
interview— and  he  corroborated  saying 
this— that  the  environmentalists  are  a 
leftwing  cult  wanting  to  do  away  with 
our  form  of  government.  This  is 
indeed  shocking. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  that  in 
every  organization  and  any  place  the 
environmentalists  could  have  some 
people  who  do  espouse  ideas  that 
probably  are  not  reaUy  consistent  with 
the  true  environmental  movement. 
But  these  people  are  not  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior;  these  people  are  not  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Agricultiire  over 
the  Forest  Service.  The  people  we  put 
in  office,  if  we  hold  the  Presidency, 
are  outstanding  and  dignified  people 
like  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Cecil  Andrus.  Secretary  Bergland  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Rupert  Cutler, 
who  is  now  a  member  and  an  officer  of 
the  Audubon  Society. 

We  do  not  go  around  calling  people 
names  such  as  this  and  questioning 
their  patriotism.  No,  I  say  that  these 
two  administration  people  whose  poli- 
cies are  failing,  clearly  and  perspec- 
tively  failing,  are  lashing  out  at  these 
environmental  groups  to  cover  over 
their  mistaken  policies  because  they 
do  not  understand  what  is  happening 
to  our  economy.  We  are  heading  di- 
rectly and  deeply  into  a  depression. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Not  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  depths  into  which 
our  economy  is  plunging  today  are 
such  that  the  damages  will  be  irrecov- 
erable in  the  near  future.  We  will  not 


rome  out  of  what  is  going  on  today  be- 
cause so  much  damage  will  be  done  to 
our  businesses  and  industries  that 
they  just  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
bounce  back. 

I  want  to  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
saying  that  when  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  John  Crowell  made 
this  horrendous  and  horrible  state- 
ment in  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  he 
was  there  In  Albuquerque  to  speak  to 
the  Association  of  State  Foresters. 
This  is  aU  the  State  foresters  of  the 
entire  Nation,  a  very  conservative 
group,  including  an  outstanding 
person,  Mike  Miller,  the  State  Forest- 
er of  Oregon,  serving  under  a  Republi- 
can Governor,  and  the  assistant  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  Oregon.  Lowell 
Smith  Is  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion; he  is  from  Nevada.  These  people 
are  solid  conservative  citizens. 

What  did  they  tell  Mr.  Crowell?  Did 
they  talk  about  socialists  and  Commu- 
nists in  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Audu- 
bon Society?  No.  They  issued  a  resolu- 
tion that  called  the  administration's 
forest  policies  completely  wrong,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  resolution 
of  the  Association  of  State  Foresters. 

The  resolution  says  this: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Foresters  sup(>orts  the 
Administration's  budget  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. However,  it  recommends  a  revision  of 
major  proportions. 

They  say  they  want  to  increase 
Forest  Service  research  by  $12.5  mil- 
lion to  1980  levels.  Research  was  cut  in 
the  administration's  budget.  They 
want  to  increase  State  and  private  for- 
estry fire  control  to  the  1981  level  and 
set  aU  others  at  the  1982  levels  by  $20 
million  to  $21,500,000.  They  do  not 
want  to  biist  the  budget,  though.  They 
say  they  want  to  reduce  the  national 
forest  system's  timber  sales,  adminis- 
tration and  management  by  $13  mil- 
lion and  reduce  the  road  construction 
by  $20  million  to  a  total  of  a  $34  mil- 
lion reduction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  speaking 
today  in  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Appropriations,  who  is  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  I  want  to  tell  my  dear  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  the  State 
foresters  or  the  National  Association 
of  Foresters  have  asked  In  their  rec- 
ommendation to  alter  the  administra- 
tion's Forest  Service  budget  in  exactly 
the  way  that  I  did  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Budget  Conmiittee,  and  that  is  to  in- 
crease Forest  Service  research  to  1982 
levels,  along  with  fire  control,  and 
reduce  the  national  forest  system's 
timber  sales  and  road  construction  by 
$34  million.  We  do  not  go  up  a  penny; 
we  Just  make  those  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that 
that  will  put  people  to  work  in  our 
wood  products  industry  and  will  harm 
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nothing  because  we  cannot  sell  the 
timber  we  have  now.  We  have  36  bil- 
lion board  feet  on  the  stump;  it  is  sold 
and  not  being  harvested  in  4Vi  years. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
get  an  opportunity  like  this  very  often, 
and  I  certainly  want  to  invite  the  gen- 
tleman to  participate.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver),  that  along 
with  him  through  the  years  I  have 
recognized  the  tremendous  value  of 
our  forests  and  the  absolute  need  we 
have  to  keep  them  growing  and  also 
the  need  to  cut  the  timber  when  it  is 
ripe. 

I  recall  that  years  ago— and  I  hope 
that  my  colleague  will  appreciate 
this — I  was  asked  to  provide  funds  as 
chairman  of  the  subconunlttee  for  a 
forestry  lab  on  genetics  In  our  area  of 
the  country.  They  wanted  to  see  why 
trees  with  the  same  heritage  and  the 
same  background,  some  will  grow  big 
and  some  little. 

I  had  a  little  fun  out  of  it.  Inciden- 
tally, it  was  not  in  the  budget,  but  we 
went  along  with  the  money.  They 
showed  us  2  cuttings,  1  about  a  foot 
wide  with  8  rings,  8  years  old,  and  a 
little  one  with  16  rings,  about  3  inches 
wide,  and  I  asked  him  where  they 
came  from.  I  will  give  you  his  exact 
words. 

He  said.  "Well,  the  little  one  came 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  big  one  came 
from  Lowndes  County,  Miss." 
I  said,  "That  may  be  environment." 
So  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  been  working  together 
through  the  years,  and  we  certainly 
will  be  doing  our  dead  level  best,  with 
all  the  ceilings  and  everything  else,  to 
go  along  with  what  he  advocates  and 
what  he  has  stood  for. 

Again  I  repeat  that  anybody  who  un- 
derstands this  subject  realizes  that 
timber  has  to  be  cut  when  it  is  ripe.  If 
it  is  not.  you  lose  money.  So  we  are  in 
agreement  about  that. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  remarks,  and  I  say 
to  him  right  now  that  we  have  4V4 
years'  supply  of  timber  that  is  all  sold, 
but  it  is  on  the  stimip.  Our  industry 
cannot  harvest  it  because  there  is  no 
market  for  it. 

So  our  problem  is  not  additional 
timber  sales,  our  problem  is  putting 
some  people  to  work  at  these  things, 
the  very  things  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about— timber  stand  improvement, 
wood  waste  utilization,  maldng  energy 
out  of  it.  That  is  where  we  need  the 
money.  We  should  take  it  out  of 
timber  sales  and  out  of  road  construc- 
tion and  put  it  in  these  other  places  so 
right  now  we  can  employ  people. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  am  going  to 
follow  him  with  a  speech  right  here, 
and  if  they  will  just  take  our  advice, 
we  will  correct  a  lot  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  hope  so,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whittkn). 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude 
my  remarks,  hoping  that  we  can 
change  the  policies,  both  in  the  regu- 
lations in  the  Forest  Service  on  their 
timber  sales  program  and  their  appro- 
priations, so  that  we  can  put  some 
people  back  to  work  in  Oregon  in  the 
wood  products  industry. 

I  hope  also  on  a  national  basis  that 
we  can  start  balancing  the  budget 
through  all  the  various  ways  of  defer- 
ring tax  cuts  and  cutting  further  In 
programs  that  need  cutting,  where  the 
subsidies  to  the  wealthy  and  others 
are  too  great  already,  and  get  this 
economy  back  before  the  damage  be- 
comes so  severe  that  it  will  not  recover 
at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  a 
speech  I  made  earlier  today  includes  a 
story  In  the  Washington  Post  on  re- 
marks on  the  press  made  by  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Reagan  Asserts  TV  Tilts  News;  Asks  for 
Trust 

Radnor,  Pa.,  March  IS.— President 
Reagan,  saying  that  television  reporting  has 
become  slanted  against  U.S.  Involvement  In 
El  Salvador,  is  calling  on  reporters  to 
"trust"  the  administration  and  "put  them- 
selves In  our  hands." 

"There  has  been  a  kind  of  editorial  slant 
that  has  something,  almost,  of  the  Vietnam 
syndrome,  which  challenges  wliat  we're 
doing  there,"  Reagan  said  in  an  interview  to 
be  published  in  the  March  20  Issues  of  TV 
Guide  magazine. 

Reagan  said  he  wished  reporters  would 
"trust  us,  and  put  themselves  In  our  hands, 
and  call  and  say,  'I  have  this  story'"  when 
dealing  with  sensitive  information. 

"I  could  say  to  the  press,  'Look,  I  will 
trust  you  by  telling  you  what  we're  trying  to 
accomplish.  If  you  use  that  story,  it  will 
result  in  harm  to  our  nation,  and  probably 
make  it  impossible  to  do  what  we're  trying 
to  do.'  But  they  Just  go  with  the  story," 
Reagan  said. 

The  administration  has  tried  "to  convince 
the  American  people  that  what  we're  having 
is  an  infiltration  into  the  Americas  that  Is 
really  directed  by  the  other  superpower," 
Reagan  said.  Television  news  always  wants 
to  say  "we're  Intervening"  in  the  Salvador 
conflict,  he  added. 

The  media  covered  the  Vietnam  War  from 
the  perspective  "that  the  war  was  wrong," 
Reagan  said.  "Had  that  been  done  in  World 
War  II,  in  behalf  of  the  enemy  that  was  kill- 
ing American  military  men.  1  think  there 
would  have  been  a  revolution  in  America" 

Responding  to  the  president's  comments, 
Alan  Raymond,  a  spokesman  for  ABC  News, 
said,  "We  have  given  very  thorough  cover- 
age to  the  situation  In  Central  America, 
with  extensive  attention  to  all  sides,  includ- 
ing the  administration's. 

"At  any  point  where  they  have  provided 
evidence  of  outside  Interference  we  have 
given  that  full  coverage,  without  editorial 
comment,"  Raymond  said. 


During  the  4S-minute  interview.  Reagan 
also  spoke  against  news  leaks  and  in  favor  of 
boycotts  against  sponsors  of  TV  shows  con- 
taining too  much  sex  and  violence. 

Reagan  said  administration  policies  on  oc- 
casion had  been  jeopardized  by  reporters  dl- 
vidging  sensitive  information. 

For  example.  Reagan  said  U.S.  Interests 
were  hurt  when  the  decision  to  sell  Jet 
fighters  to  Taiwan  leaked  before  the  admin- 
istration could  inform  the  governments  of 
Taiwan  and  China. 

"You  might  be  In  the  midst  of  some  pretty 
delicate  negotiations,  and  suddenly  a  leak  or 
a  story  has  endangered— threatened— what 
you're  trying  to  do."  he  said.  "If  you  push 
another  country  into  a  comer  openly— on 
the  front  pages  and  on  the  air— In  many 
cases  you  make  it  impossible  for  that  coun- 
try to  accede  to  what  you're  trying  to  get  it 
to  agree  to." 

Reagan  said  groups  trying  to  persuade 
sponsors  to  boycott  various  television  pro- 
grams were  "doing  the  same  thing  that 
caused  the  motion-picture  industry  to  adopt 
a  code  years  ago." 

"The  movies  began  getting  wilder  and 
wilder  and  coming  close  to  wliat  they  are 
today."  he  said.  "And  suddenly  the  people 
of  America  literally  rose  up  and  said  to  the 
Industry.  'We're  not  going  to  buy  tickets.' 
Now,  television  doesn't  have  tickets— it  has 
sponsors,  with  products." 

On  violence  that  is  shown  on  television 
news.  Reagan  said:  "There's  something 
inside  each  one  of  us  that  makes  us  want  to 
stop  at  an  accident  and  look  at  the  gore,  but 
we  also  have  a  guilty  feeling  while  we're 
doing  it.  Suddenly,  television  is  doing  it  for 
us." 


WE  MUST  REVERSE  OUR 
COURSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
tew)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  something  to  give  or 
else  the  whole  economy  will  crack  up. 
The  problem  I  discuss  is  far  bigger 
than  anyone's  politics.  Here  In  Con- 
gress we  have  cooperated  In  reducing 
Federal  spending.  Last  year  on  a  re- 
quest by  the  President  for  rescissions 
of  approximately  $15.1  billion,  the 
Congress  rescinded  $14.3  billion.  In 
the  budget  request  by  the  President  of 
March  of  last  year,  the  Congress  went 
along  with  further  cuts  and  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  last  year,  still  fur- 
ther cuts  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  process  we  did 
save  the  social  security  and  veterans 
programs;  however,  by  order  of  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  many  recipients  are  being  un- 
necessarily required  to  undergo  new 
examinations,  and  In  many  ways  cause 
hardships  for  many  veterans  and 
social  security  recipients,  which  Is 
beyond  our  control. 

Our  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
each  of  its  13  subcommittees,  has  been 
holding  £dmost  continuous  hearings  on 
the  President's  budget  requests  which 
in  many  cases  are  unrealistic,  in  that 
the  requests  are  made  on  the  assvunp- 
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tion  that  many  old  laws  will  be  re- 
pealed as  requested  by  the  President, 
and  new  laws  passed.  So  far  there  is  no 
sign  that  there  will  be  any  significant 
changes  in  law. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recommend- 
ed funds  to  maintain  the  student  loan 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.  This  bill  is  pending  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  is  presently 
scheduled  to  come  up  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  there  simply  is  no 
way  to  handle  the  revenue  loss  of 
$91.8  billion  in  taxes,  reductions  pri- 
marily in  the  windfall  profit  tax- 
where  the  funds  are  not  being  used  as 
hoped  in  expansion  of  business  to  any 
great  extent— and  authorizing  transfer 
of  tax  credits  to  the  major  money- 
making  corporations— while  increasing 
military  spending  by  $37  billion,  much 
of  which  is  highly  questionable— with- 
out a  breakdown  in  our  economy. 

Already  we  are  spending  more  than 
$24  billion  in  unemployment  benefits; 
bankruptcies  are  becoming  common. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  increase  produc- 
tion. We  must  keep  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry turning  with  productive  jobs, 
improving  and  developing  our  country, 
which  is  our  real  wealth.  For  2  years 
we  have  not  had  a  single  new  start  in 
public  works,  which  means  we  are  ne- 
glecting our  resources. 

AGRICT7I.TURK — ON  THX  ROCKS 

Probably  the  worst  area  hit  is  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  where,  because  of  low 
prices,  high  interest  rates,  prior  in- 
debtedness, cost  of  making  a  crop,  the 
investment  greatly  exceeds  the  likely 
return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  every- 
thing possible— and  have  had  some 
degree  of  success— to  open  up  sources 
of  credit,  to  keep  our  farmers  farming. 
In  many  cases  we  learned  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  itself  is 
subject  to  day-to-day  clearance  of  its 
operations  by  the  OMB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  farmers  (agricul- 
ture) go  dow-n.  all  the  rest  will  follow. 
This  history  shows.  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  nor  most  of  the  adminis- 
tration leadership  has  realized  that  ag- 
riculture is  basic,  is  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  economy  rests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  bigger 
than  the  auto,  steel,  and  housing  in- 
dustries combined.  Agriculture  is  the 
biggest  industry  and  employer  in  our 
country,  and  the  farmer  is  in  the  worst 
trouble  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Since  1945.  after  World  War  II,  the 
fanner's  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
has  dropped  from  51  percent  to  31  per- 
cent last  year- while,  of  course,  labor 
and  industry's  share  has  Increased 
from  49  percent  to  69  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

The  farmer's  cost,  since  he  buys 
from  industry  and  labor,  has  gone  up 
almost  1,100  percent  since  1945,  his  in- 
vestment has  increased  almost   1.200 


percent,  but  his  price  is  only  up  300 
percent. 

The  sums  paid  the  farmer— which 
have  decreased  by  40  percent  since 
1945 — are  made  necessary  because  he 
gets  only  what  is  left  after  the  take  of 
industry  and  labor.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  has  tried  through 
price  supports  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  make  up  what  Industry  and 
labor  have  already  gotten  through  tax 
laws  or  collective  bargaining.  These 
costs  are  improperly  charged  to  the 
farmer  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand, yet  he  remains  Industry's  and 
labor's  biggest  market  and  the  con- 
sumers' best  and  cheapest  provided, 
and  even  with  his  payments  on  loans, 
the  farmer  continues  to  lose  money. 

After  World  War  II.  Congress  pro- 
vided $22  billion  in  tax  benefits  to  in- 
dustry to  reconvert  to  peacetime.  The 
farmer  received  nothing,  even  though 
he.  too,  had  gone  all  out  to  produce 
for  the  war  effort. 

Since  the  farmer's  cost  is  up  and  his 
price  is  down,  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends he  cut  his  volume— this  mistake 
has  been  made  before  and  can  only 
mean  disaster. 

In  the  last  2  years,  farm  costs  have 
gone  up  22  percent,  while  prices  are 
down.  The  farmer  has  faced  embar- 
goes and  threats  of  embargo.  Any 
country  you  embargo  just  gives  the 
markets  to  our  competitors. 

Most  commodities  are  really  con- 
trolled by  international  companies  or 
corporations,  who  benefit  if,  through 
our  State  Department,  they  can  get  us 
to  hold  U.S.  commodities  off  world 
markets.  Then  we  hold  the  Inventory 
for  the  world,  and  hold  an  umbrella 
over  world  prices.  They  can  then  make 
delivery  from  our  competitors. 

Embargoes  really  punish  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  for  the  international  com- 
panies' benefit,  since  they  then  deliver 
from  other  countries. 

WK  MTTST  SILL 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  authority  to  retain  our  export 
markets— by  selling  in  the  market 
what  we  have  and  do  not  need  for 
what  It  will  bring.  If  we  do  not  offer  at 
competitive  prices,  we  do  not  sell  and 
our  competitors  do. 

The  one  thing  we  must  do  is  keep 
our  products  "on  the  counter"  and  up 
for  sale.  Then,  the  consumer  and  trade 
groups  will  be  trying  to  help  us  get  our 
commodities  Into  their  country- 
three- fourths  of  them  now  keep  us 
out. 

In  a  hungry  world,  we  are  getting 
credit  for  keeping  our  food  away  from 
them  while  we  send  guns  and  shells— 
which  many  foreign  governments 
want  as  status  symbols— ships  and 
planes  so  they  can  have  admirals  and 
generals  and  military  forces  to  Impress 
others. 

What  the  people  need  is  food,  not 
symbols. 


FARM  DEBT— A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

The  farmers  are  In  debt  today  by 
$200  billion— three-fourths  have  their 
land  under  mortgage.  They  can  never 
repay  a  cheap  dollar  borrowed— unless 
they  maintain  volume  and  get  a  fair 
price.  The  farmer's  profit  Is  simply 
volume  times  price  less  cost.  Some- 
thing must  be  left  over  for  the  farmer 
to  live  on.  Out  of  his  decreasing  share 
of  the  dollar,  you  now  expect  him  to 
plow  back  an  Increased  share  of  his 
small  take  to  take  care  of  the  land  for 
future  generations.  If  he  does  not  get 
an  adequate  price  and  volume,  he  can 
only  wear  out  his  land  and  then  go 
broke— pulling  all  of  us  down  with 
him.  So  history  shows. 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  reduced  our  farm 
production  by  holding  our  products 
off  world  markets.  Because  of  that 
shortsighted  policy,  much  of  our  busi- 
ness moved  to  our  competitors.  We  fi- 
nally got  Secretary  Benson  to  use  CCC 
to  move  our  products  back  into  world 
markets.  The  facts  are  shown  In  our 
hearings  of  fiscal  year  1976.  volume  7. 

We  must  make  our  offering  price  or 
offering  terms  competitive  in  world 
trade,  but  first  we  must  have  farm 
prices  high  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
plus  a  profit— If  we  are  to  prevent  a 
continuing  breakdown  of  our  standard 
of  living. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
work  to  balance  the  budget— but  we 
must  do  It  at  least  shoulder  height  and 
not  at  ankle  height  where  present 
policies  are  leading  us. 

MONTT  VERSUS  WEALTH 

We  could  leave  our  children  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  a  womout 
land  like  China  and  India,  and  they 
could  never  make  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  leave  them 
a  rich  and  developed  land,  with  our 
material  wealth  protected— our  land, 
our  forests,  and  our  rivers  and 
streams,  our  highways,  our  schools, 
and  factors  in  order— they  could  set  up 
their  own  financial  system. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  presented 
these  facts  to  the  President.  I  truly 
hope  we  have  a  change  before  it  is  too 
late. 


D  1300 

FORMER    MINT    DIRECTOR    SUP- 
PORTS ANNUNZIOS  COIN  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awirtjwzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  former 
Mint  Director  Mary  L.  Brooks  in 
which  she  expresses  support  for  my 
Olympic  coin  bill.  H.R.  3879.  By  virtue 
of  her  considerable  expertise  in  this 
area.  Mrs.  Brooks  is  ideally  suited  to 
comment  on  the  issue  of  striking  com- 
memorative    coins      for     the      1984 
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Summer  Olympics  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  from  1969  to  1977.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  by  President  Nixon 
in  March  1969.  In  April  1974  she  was 
reappointed  for  a  second  term  and 
served  until  February  1977.  Her  re- 
sponsibilities Included  regulating  the 
country's  coin  supply  and  supervising 
both  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  special  medals  and  coin  sets.  During 
this  period,  she  oversaw  the  reorgani- 
zation and  modernization  of  the  Mint, 
and  Initiated  a  number  of  new  pro- 
grams to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
American  public.  In  1977  she  became 
the  first  woman  to  receive  the  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  Award,  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  outstanding  leadership  In 
the  work  of  that  Department. 

That  the  two  Olympic  coin  bills  now 
before  this  House  take  radically  differ- 
ent approaches  to  commemorative 
coinage  appears  undeniable.  My  bill. 
H.R.  3879,  calls  for  the  minting  of  a 
single  silver  dollar  to  be  sold  directly 
by  the  Mint.  The  other  position,  em- 
bodied in  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958,  pro- 
poses the  minting  of  25  coins  to  be 
sold  by  a  private  marketing  group  con- 
sisting of  Occidental  Petroleum. 
Lazard-Freres.  a  multinational  Invest- 
ment firm,  and  the  Franklin  Mint. 
Mrs.  Brooks'  objections  to  this  legisla- 
tion, as  expressed  in  her  letter,  are 
very  similar  to  those  I  have  previously 
raised. 

For  example,  I  have  frequently 
voiced  my  concern  over  the  number  of 
coins  proposed  by  S.  1230  and  H.R. 
3958.  The  cost  of  owning  a  complete 
set  of  coins  under  this  bill  would  be 
prohibitive.  Mrs.  Brooks  shares  my 
concern  and  points  out  that  multiple 
issues  are  confusing  and  discouraging 
to  the  public.  Because  people  like  to 
own  complete  sets,  they  are  likely  to 
lose  interest  in  an  unnecessarily  elabo- 
rate program.  We  both  agree  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  is  likely  to 
apply  should  the  minting  of  an  exces- 
sive number  of  coins  be  approved. 

Mrs.  Brooks  vehemently  opposes  the 
private  marketing  of  the  Olympic  com- 
memorative coins  as  set  forth  In  S. 
1230  and  H.R.  3958,  and  states  that 
this  provision  constitutes  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  our  official  coinage.  She 
shares  my  concerns  that  private  mar- 
keting could  lead  to  the  serious  abuses 
that  resulted  in  the  termination  of 
commemorative  coinage  more  than  25 
years  ago.  The  former  Director  of  the 
Mint  also  objects  to  a  private  group 
reaping  profits  from  the  sale  of  offi- 
cial Government  currency.  In  her 
mind,  all  profits  should  go  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  the  OljTnpic  Committee 
without  any  interference  from  a  mid- 
dleman. I  could  not  agree  more. 

Mrs.  Brooks  and  I  both  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  minting  of  an  official 
U.S.  coin  to  commemorate  the   1984 


summer  Olympics  and  raise  money  for 
our  athletes.  We  would  like  to  sanc- 
tion a  realistic  program  that  would 
successfully  achieve  these  goals  with- 
out any  unnecessary  complications. 
Neither  of  us  can,  in  good  conscience, 
approve  the  program  outlined  in  S. 
1230  and  H.R.  3958.  I  believe  that  my 
bill,  H.R.  3879.  is  a  much  sounder  pro- 
posal. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  this  field  agrees. 

The  entire  test  of  Mrs.  Brooks'  letter 
follows: 

Congressman  Annxtnzio, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  want  to  compliment 
you  on  your  strong  stand  against  the  pro- 
posed Olympic  Coin  Bill,  House  Bill  3958 
and  Senate  Bill  1230. 

This  conglomerate  formed  by  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corporation  and  Lazard-FYeres 
and  Company  and  the  Franklin  Mint  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  lobbvlng  combines 
that  has  ever  been  unleashed  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  proposal  is  an  outrageous  use  of 
our  official  coinage. 

As  Director  of  the  Mint  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial years  I  saw  some  very  strong  lobby- 
ing by  selfish  interests.  I  can  certainly  sym- 
pathize with  what  you  have  been  through. 
Your  counterproposal  to  mint  one  coin,  25 
million  pieces,  and  sell  them  at  $25  each 
would  be  a  great  solution.  This  would  give 
the  Treasury  one-half  of  the  proceeds  and 
the  Olympic  Committee  the  other  half.  It 
would  be  audited  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  would  keep  the  program 
honest.  It  would  both  help  the  U.S.  budget, 
and  the  Olympic  Committee  itself  would 
end  up  with  a  sizable  contribution.  The 
number  of  coins  proposed  in  the  other  bill 
would  be  terribly  confusing  to  the  buying 
public.  The  coins  would  probably  not  attract 
the  collectors  mainly  because  of  the  quanti- 
ty. In  no  sense  could  they  be  called  rarities. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  commit- 
tee. I  hope  that  you  all  stand  fast  against 
this  outrageous  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  T.  Brooks, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint, 

1969-77.0 


MARGARET  BETTENCOURT.  CEN- 
TRAL LABOR  COUNCIL'S 
LABOR  LEADER  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasxire  to  call  attention  to  a  woman 
who  has  done  more  for  American  labor 
than  most  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  do. 
Margaret  Bettencourt  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  has  been  named  the  Central 
Labor  Council's  Labor  Leader  of  the 
Year.  I  can  think  of  few  people  who 
are  more  deserving  of  this  honor. 

A  pianist,  Mrs.  Bettencourt  joined 
the  Fresno  Musicians  Union,  Local  No. 
210,  In  1943  when  she  ran  a  dance  hall 
with  her  late  husband  Ed.  The  dance 
hall  operated  throughout  the  war,  and 
the  Bettencourts  provided  employ- 
ment for  many  musicians  at  union 
scale  wages  or  above. 


When  Margsiret  Bettencourt  joined 
the  union,  few  women  belonged.  She 
changed  this  situation  and  encouraged 
many  female  casual  musicians  to  join 
the  union,  and  thereby,  receive  union 
wages. 

Most  importantly.  Mrs.  Bettencourt 
has  worked  to  strengthen  the  Fresno 
Musicians  Union  Local.  Attending 
every  union  meeting  for  the  last  33 
years,  she  has  worked  for  the  union 
since  1949.  Since  1965,  she  has  served 
as  the  union's  secretary-treasurer. 
Margaret  Bettencourt  runs  the  musi- 
cians union  office  and  ventures  out 
into  the  night  to  collect  "work  dues" 
from  traveling  musicians,  even  if  the 
amount  due  Is  a  mere  $5. 

Her  love  of  music  and  unionism  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  quote: 

Musicians  love  to  play.  Some  of  them  love 
to  play  so  much,  they're  willing  to  do  it 
without  remuneration.  They  need  their 
union  not  only  to  establish  a  decent  wage 
level  and  working  conditions  but  to  help  col- 
lect their  money  when  employers  are  slow 
at  paying. 

Despite  all  the  work  Mrs.  Betten- 
court does  for  the  Fresno  Musicians 
Local,  she  still  finds  time  to  give  to 
other  labor  groups.  She  serves  as 
president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council 
of  Fresno  and  Madera  Counties,  AFL- 
CIO.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
that  position.  Additionally,  she  has 
served  as  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Western  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  West  Coast  Musicians 
Business  Agents,  and  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Labor  Council 
Credit  Union.  She  has  recently  taken 
the  position  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Central  California  Traditional 
Jazz  Society  simply  because  of  her 
love  of  old  jazz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  apathy 
stops  many  people  from  becoming  in- 
volved. It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
recognize  Margaret  Bettencourt,  a 
woman  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
the  improvement  of  the  working  con- 
ditions and  wages  of  musicians  and  of 
labor  in  general  in  California's  Central 
Valley.* 


MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalxz)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
certainly  not  my  Intention  to  consume 
1  hour,  but  my  request  Is  consistent 
with  the  previous  requests  hereinbe- 
fore made. 

The  purpose  on  this  occasion  is  to 
comply  with  an  indication  and  a  prom- 
ise I  had  made  with  respect  to  the  res- 
olutions and  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced concerning  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  high-interest-rate  question  and 
related  financial,  fiscal,  monetary  mat- 
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ters  that  agitate  the  country  and  flag- 
ellate it  so  severely. 

I  said  before  that  when  I  introduced 
last  year  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Paul  Volcker. 
and  then  subsequently,  the  followup 
resolution  that  included  the  members 
of  the  Open  Market  Ccmmittee,  so- 
called,  which  means  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  plus  five  private  bankers, 
I  was  ridiculed  to  a  certain  extent,  not 
too  much,  but  some,  and  I  have  gone 
through  this  before  all  through  my 
career,  such  as  it  is.  in  elective  public 
office. 

I  was  ridiculed  when  I  initiated  my 
career  on  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  when  singlehandedly  I 
advocated,  called  for.  fought  for.  and  I 
mean  I  use  the  word  fight  advisedly.  I 
never  talk  a  fight.  If  I  am  going  to  get 
in  a  fight.  I  fight  a  fight.  I  try  to  avoid 
one.  But  if  I  get  in  one.  I  am  going  to 
fight  it.  I  am  not  going  to  pull  punches 
and  I  am  not  going  to  talk  it.  I  am 
going  to  fight  it. 

At  that  time  it  had  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  city  water  board,  water  utility. 
It  was  structured  very  much  the  same 
as  the  present  light  and  gas  utility  is 
in  my  area.  I  had  started  the  fight  on 
that  one  when  I  left  the  city  council  to 
seek  the  position  of  State  senator,  and 
won  that,  so  that  the  fight  still  re- 
mains unsolved  and  is.  in  fact,  the 
main  reason  why  the  city  of  San  Anto- 
nio continues  to  be  so  victimized,  in 
fact  robbed  in  the  most  vital  section  of 
all.  which  is  the  indispensable  energy, 
light,  and  gas  to  the  people  today. 

But  at  that  time  the  city  water 
board  was  structured  the  same  way.  It 
was  a  closed,  self-perpetuating  coop- 
eration anchored  down  in  what  they 
considered  then  as  iron,  and  an  inden- 
ture that  had  been  entered  into  in 
1925.  and  here  in  1953  with  an  inden- 
ture that  had  a  life  of  40  years.  People 
ridiculed  me.  laughed  at  me  at  first,  In 
fact  were  absolutely  insulting,  and 
then  later  when  it  aroused  the  public's 
attention  and  the  knowledgeable  citi- 
zen's support,  then  there  was  anger 
toward  me  and  I  had  everything  from 
threats  to  actual  attempts  to  try  to 
frame  me  up.  aU  of  which,  in  effect, 
and  strangely  enough.  I  think  contrib- 
uted to  the  main  reason  why  I  am 
here  today  as  an  elected  Congressman 
from  that  district. 

I  do  not  think  that  if  those  fights 
had  not  been  fought  and  won.  inciden- 
tally, eventually,  that  I  would  be  here 
today,  l)ecause  I  certainly  have  never 
had  any  Icind  of  organized  backing  of 
money,  or  base  of  any  perpetual  type, 
and  have  had  to  confront  all  of  those 
forces. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  on  the 
local  level  it  was  no  different,  except 
just  the  scale,  than  what  I  have  con- 
fronted here  on  some  of  the  fights 
that  I  have  found  myself  engaged  in 
during  the  last  20  years  that  I  have 


had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  in 
this  capacity.  So  when  I  introduced 
these  resolutions  I  had  some  comment 
and  some  commentators.  In  fact,  just 
not  too  long  ago  the  very  prominent 
magazine.  Newsweek,  had  an  extensive 
article  on  Paul  Volcker  specifically 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  generally, 
and  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  arti- 
cle made  allusion  to  me  and  said  that  I 
even  had  a  grandstand  resolution  of 
impeachment  of  Paul  Volcker.  But  in- 
terestingly enough,  the  very  next  line 
he  said,  however,  it  must  t)e  admitted 
there  is  no  other  way  that  a  chairman 
can  be  removed. 

Well,  I  thought  in  a  way  that  was  a 
sort  of  left-handed  respectful  admis- 
sion that  maybe  I  did  have  a  serious 
purpose  and  that  there  was  a  serious 
and  logical  reason  upon  which  I  based 
my  motivation  for  introducing  the  res- 
olution. 

But,  more  importantly.  I  consider 
the  two  bills  that  I  Introduced  contem- 
poraneously, that  have  to  do  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  long  overdue 
congressional  oversight  and  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  in  1913  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913.  But  things  have  become  so 
contrived  and  so  distorted  that  even 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  talked 
to  me  in  terms  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  considered  to 
be  a  separate.  Independent,  wholly  au- 
tonomous institution  that  they  infer 
sprung  from  the  brow  of  Job.  where  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  creature,  it  is  a 
creature  of  Congress,  it  is  a  creature  of 
the  people,  the  Congress  being  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is, 
indeed,  not  an  autonomous,  self-gov- 
erning, self -determining  tx>dy.  But  it 
has  behaved  that  way  to  where  it  now 
believes  It  and  In  the  20  years  that  I 
have  been  on  the  Banking  Committee 
In  the  Congress,  20  years  and  3 
months,  to  be  exact,  I  have  seen  no 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
I  have  seen  no  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  ever  come  to  the 
Congress  and  answer  a  question 
having  to  do  with  the  most  responsive 
and  responsible  activity  of  any  organi- 
zation, and  that  Is  accountability,  ac- 
countability as  to  how,  how  they 
arrive  at  their  Judgmental  decisions 
that  determine  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  be 
robbed  by  extortionate  rates  of  inter- 
est. 

Never. 

The  only  agents  we  have,  such  as 
the  GAO,  as  long  ago  as  18  years  ago, 
told  me  that  they  had  no  Jurisdiction 
to  do  that,  they  could  not  go  in,  they 
call  it  an  audit.  I  was  not  asking  for  an 
audit.  I  was  merely  asking  to  find  out 
what  were  the  procedures  in  these 
judgmental  decisions.  In  fact,  even  as 
to  administration  of  the  entity  Itself, 
and  who,  if  anybody,  In  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board's  structure  itself  would 
be  responsible  for  oversight. 

Did  they,  do  they  now  have  such  an 
office  as  an  Office  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al? I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  find  out 
from  anybody.  Obviously  not,  from 
the  lack  of  accountability. 

But  it  has  reached  such  a  point  that 
It  Is  ridiculous.  Last  month  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  secret  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Can  you  imagine,  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  country  having  to  have 
a  secret  meeting  to  reckon  with  and 
discuss  the  question  of  high  interest 
rates  and  related  matters  that  have  to 
do  with  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  In 
secret,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
being  obsequious  to  accept  and  go  over 
and  sit  down  and  meet  In  secret. 

They  never  did  come  out.  You  know, 
it  is  just  as  If  It  were  two  heads  of  for- 
eign states  having  a  sunmiit  meeting, 
except  that  they  never  have  Issued  a 
communique.  You  do  not  know  what 
they  agreed  on. 

So  the  speculation  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  speculation  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  the  official  writ- 
ers and  the  experts,  and  the  either 
self-appointed  or  pald-for-being  ex- 
perts, all  have  said,  and  I  am  sure  it  Is 
conjecture  because  even  they  did  not 
say  they  have  sources,  and  the  only 
sources  would  be  Paul  Volcker  or 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  but  they 
say  that  there  obviously  was  no  under- 
standing as  to  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Volcker  would  yield  even  a  little  bit  in 
what  is.  In  the  Jargon  of  that  world, 
tight  money  policy. 

The  real  Issue,  and  I  think  the  one 
that  is  attributable  directly  to  the  fact 
that  a  nation  such  as  ours  would  have 
reached  that  hard-to-believe  point 
where  it  would  not  only  tolerate  but 
accept  without  whimper  a  21 -percent- 
plus  Interest  rate  as  a  prime  rate,  mind 
you,  a  prime  rate  and  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country,  never  In  the  writ- 
ten history  of  mankind,  even  going 
back  to  the  time  preceding  Jesus 
Christ,  even  the  Jewish  elders,  even 
they  had  laws. 

In  fact,  at  one  time  one  of  those  an- 
cient kings  mandated  illegal,  on  penal- 
ty of  death,  any  payment  of  Interest. 
Then  subsequent  to  that,  and  by  the 
time  Jesus  Christ  appeared  on  man- 
kind's horizon.  It  was  illegal  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  then,  and  all  through  man- 
kind's history.  Why?  Because,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  economists,  I  have 
not  seen  anybody  on  our  level  come 
and  define  it  this  way,  because  Interest 
rate  or  rates  is  a  mechanism  by  virtue 
of  which  the  wealth  of  a  society  is 
transferred.  It  is  that  simple. 

But  now  I  rise  because  I  promised 
that  If  I  could  I  would  try  to  get  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  first  Impeach- 
ment resolution.  Why  the  Impeach- 
ment resolution?  Is  that  a  showman- 
ship, a  glnunick  to  get  publicity? 
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Well,  if  I  thought  so.  I  would  be 
pretty  dumb.  I  have  a  lot  of  other 
ways  that  I  think  I  have  garnered  in 
28  years  of  public  elective  office  that 
are  easier,  shorter,  and  quicker  to  get 
publicity.  But  I  do  so  because  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have,  somehow,  an  awaken- 
ing of  a  responsibility,  first  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  my  colleagues,  as 
to  the  absolute  need  to  go  back,  as  we 
should  have  done  several  decades  ago. 
to  complete  or  try  to  complete  the 
continuing  process,  really,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  because  things  have 
happened  that  have  canceled  out  the 
main  reason  why  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  adopted. 

But  when  we  study  history  and.  in 
fact,  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  we  understand  it,  that  is, 
under  this  Constitution,  this  has  been 
the  central  problem.  It  Is.  to  me.  unbe- 
lievable that  in  1981  and  1982  we 
would  have  reached  the  point  that  is 
absolutely  the  same  as  the  first  Con- 
gress confronted  when  it  had  to  origi- 
nate and  found  what  they  called  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  then  the  first 
bank  of  the  United  States,  a  20-year 
charter.  They  had  the  same  issues. 

What  is  the  Issue?  Let  us  face  it 
squarely  and  without  any  kind  of  fol- 
derol  or  fancy  words.  The  issue  is 
power.  Who  is  going  to  exercise  the 
power  of  control  of  money  over  the 
people?  And  that  means  Interest  rates. 
And  Hamilton  himself— you  know, 
when  you  use  labels  I  dislike  labels  be- 
cause they  are  never  accurate— but 
even  by  any  loose  terminology  in  the 
abuse  of  words  today,  I  think  Hamil- 
ton would  have  been  considered  the 
conservative  of  the  day.  Even  he  and 
what  he  is  recorded  In  history  as 
having  said,  even  Jefferson,  who  was 
for  more  vehement,  If  I  were  to  say 
about  bankers  today  what  Jefferson 
said,  I  would  be  assailed  immediately 
as  a  bitter  antlbanker  Congressman. 
But  the  reason  they  said  It  was  for 
that  central  reason.  But  they  had  the 
honesty,  the  courage,  the  Intregity  to 
control  and  not  let  the  control  get  out 
of  the  people's  hands. 

So  the  first  two  banks  were  success- 
ful, even  though  by  the  time  Andrew 
Jackson  came  along,  and  you  had  the 
failure  to  renew  the  charter  or  the 
bank,  other  conditions  had  crept  in, 
naturally,  because  by  then  our  coun- 
try was  bustling,  it  was  bursting  at  the 
seams.  It  was  expanding.  But  what  was 
the  central  issue?  The  same  as  in  the 
beginning. 

Where  were  the  credit  allocations 
going  to  come  from  in  order  to  fire  the 
engines  of  industry  and  new  manufac- 
ture? 

So  then  we  Jimiped.  We  hit  the  Civil 
War.  And  everybody  even  in  the  Con- 
gress has  forgotten  the  1868  National 
Currency  Act.  That  Is  the  one  that 
gave  birth  to  the  so-called  national 
banking  system.  Again,  what  was  the 


central  issue?  The  same  one:  Who  is 
going  to  control?  The  country  now  is 
trying  to  lick  its  woimds,  forge  ahead, 
the  industrial  revolution  was  really 
bound  up  exponentially,  and  the  coun- 
try was  again  bursting  at  the  seams. 

So  you  had  the  depression,  the  de- 
pression of  the  1870's,  and  then  a  re- 
furbishing and  a  reenactment  of  the 
National  Act  in  1895  or  thereabouts. 
But  even  then,  control  was  still  lost 
sight  of.  And  so  in  1907,  the  country 
again  had  reached  the  point  where  it 
was  continuing  to  expand  tremendous- 
ly, it  was  going  into  areas  beyond  Con- 
tinental North  America  and,  there- 
fore, the  needs  for  credit  and  the  like 
were  even  greater.  They  were  expo- 
nential a«ain. 

And  what  happened?  That  so-called 
banking  system  was  doing  the  same 
thing  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
trying  to  do  now.  And  so  what  hap- 
pened? You  had  the  calamitous  de- 
pression of  1907. 

And  finally.  In  1912,  the  Congress, 
trying  to  answer,  it  could  not  do  it  bi- 
laterally. You  could  not  get  a  joint 
congressional  action.  So  finally  the 
House  of  Representatives  enacted  a 
resolution  and  created  the  Pujo  Com- 
mittee. That  was  the  father  of  the 
1913  Federal  Reserve  Act.  And  what 
was  it  they  came  up  with?  The  restruc- 
turing, to  meet  the  conditions  of  1912 
and  1913,  of  the  original  central  ques- 
tion that  confronted  George  Washing- 
ton, Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, James  Madison,  and  our  great, 
great  Founding  Fathers  and,  later. 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  later  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  later  those  Presidents 
who  followed  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
then  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912  and 
1913. 

And  when  you  read  the  memoirs  of 
Carter  Glass,  when  you  read  the  mem- 
oirs of  those  who  were  trying  to  forge 
the  congressional  action  that  became 
labeled  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1913,  and  you  read  about  the  stony  si- 
lence and  the  Incipient  resistance  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  met  when  he  met 
privately  with  the  bankers  in  the 
White  House,  and  Carter  Glass  and 
them,  the  struggle  was  the  same,  the 
issue  was  the  same,  but  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  the  power  was  still 
defined  essentlaUy  in  control  of  the 
people.  But  by  1923  and  the  creation 
of  such  a  thing  as  the  Open  Market 
Committee,  remember  what  gives  rise 
to  that  entity?  But  what  It  did  was  to 
open  the  door  to  the  fox  to  get  into 
the  chicken  coop  at  will.  And  from 
then  on  It  has  been  just  a  matter  of 
what  discretionary  judgment  the  fox 
Is  going  to  use  as  to  how  many  chick- 
ens he  thinks  he  has  to  consume  at 
any  given  moment.  That  is  exactly 
what  It  amounts  to  today.  Because 
then  that  has  been  compounded  since 
1952  with  this  ginunickry  that  pos- 
tures the  United  States  uniquely.  We 
are  the  only  country  in  the  world,  in 


the  industrialized  world  or  any  other, 
where  we  allow  our  money  to  be  han- 
dled this  way,  where  our  tax  money 
handlers  for  our  Government  pays  in- 
terest on  Its  money.  No  other  country 
does  that  in  the  whole  world.  Yet  that 
has  gone  unchallenged,  not  even  de- 
bated. 

So  the  usurpation,  as  I  charge,  of 
the  rightful  powers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve as  exercised  through  the  Chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Board  on 
the  Open  Market  Committee  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  definition  of 
impeachable  offenses.  And  so  I  prom- 
ised the  last  time  that  If  I  failed  to  re- 
ceive any  serious  consideration  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee— and  I 
read  into  the  Record  the  last  time  the 
letter  I  had  received  from  Chairman 
RoDiNO,  In  which  he  says  that  he  in- 
structed the  staff  to  look  over  the  re- 
quest—I have  not  heard  the  results  of 
that  Instruction.  I  do  not  know.  But  he 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  there 
could  be  much  action  because  the  com- 
mittee was  overloaded,  it  had  a  very 
pressing  schedule. 

So  I  said,  "Well,  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  if  it  looks  obvious  that 
it  wiU  not  receive  serious  consideration 
by  the  responsible  committee,  then  I 
will  proceed  to  have  a  de  facto  Judici- 
ary Committee  proceeding  of  impeach- 
ment on  the  House  floor,"  and  I  here 
and  now  announce  that  the  next  time 
that  I  am  privileged  to  address  the 
House  I  will  initiate  such  a  proceeding. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  think  that  It  Is 
obvious  now  we  have  the  very  same 
administration  and  Its  spokesmen,  the 
money  managers,  the  money  regula- 
tors of  all  of  these  institutions  are  now 
coming  in,  for  instance,  as  of  yester- 
day, and  the  day  before  yesterday,  the 
chief  regulators,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Corpora- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  who  finally  admitted  yes- 
terday to  what  we  could  not  get  him  to 
admit  a  year  ago  and,  mind  you,  I  say 
this  not  because  I  want  to  say  I  told 
you  so,  or  he  is  to  blame,  or  she  is  to 
blame,  but  because  if  we  can  trigger 
action— I   am   not   Interested   In   this 
gamesmanship      of      blamesmanship. 
This  Is  what  the  President  has  been 
doing  since  he  was  sworn  In.  This  is 
what  everybody  in  and  out  of  Congress 
has    been    doing— blaming   somebody, 
blaming   Carter   or   blaming   this   or 
blaming  that— when  what  we  need  is 
to  get  together  to  devise  an  affirma- 
tive program  to  correct  the  ills,  be- 
cause as  finally  admitted  yesterday, 
even  if  Interest  rates  were  to  fall  now, 
it  Is  too  late,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  said.  Many  of 
these  institutions  are  gone.  They  are 
dead.  Some  of  those,  even  now.  that 
have      been      temporarily      salvaged 
through   the  so-called   gimmickry   of 
mergering,  they  are  still  not  out  of  the 
woods.  But  if  this  is  not  reversed,  a 
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substantial  number  will  be  out  before 
the  end  of  the  yew. 

Now.  what  kind  of  business  is  this  in 
America,  in  the  United  States?  How 
far  have  we  gone  down  the  trail  of  the 
primrose  path  of  complacency,  of 
trying  to  whistle  as  we  passed  a  grave- 
yard? And  cannot  somebody  on  the 
part  of  our  responsible  appointed  lead- 
ers or  elected  leaders,  either  executive 
or  congressional,  have  the  fortitude 
and  the  courage  to  say.  "OK.  even  if  it 
means  that  I  will  be  charged  with 
eating  crow,  even  If  it  means  that  I 
will  be  charged  with  having  to  back- 
pedal on  what  I  said  was  my  program 
and  Indispensable  to  America  for  its 
salvation,  even  if  it  means  that  I  will 
lose  my  seat  this  next  November  or  at 
any  future  time,  this  is  what  we  must 
get  together  on.  basicaUy.  this  is  what 
we  must  do  to  solve  the  problem."  not 
to  find  the  excuses,  to  try  to  seek 
action  of  an  emergency  nature  that  at 
best  is  temporary  and  may  save  or 
may  not  save  a  few.  maybe,  maybe  not. 
Maybe  not  for  long.  Because  a  way  can 
be  foimd  that  wUl  save  face. 

I  think  we  have  already  paid  an 
enormous  price  in  blood  and  money 
for  that  kind  of  policy  in  the  other 
areas.  In  international  areas.  What  I 
am  saying  today  is  that  the  essential 
problem  confronting  om-  Government, 
our  people,  our  leaders,  is  basically  the 
same  one  that  has  confronted  our 
coimtry  since  the  beginning  of  this 
form  of  government,  insofar  as  fiscal 
and  monetary  matters  are  concerned, 
but  that  now  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  changed  world,  we  have  a  factor 
over  which  we  have,  up  to  now.  even 
mtnima.!  control,  and  that  is  the  Inter- 
national that  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count, some  of  which  may  be  amena- 
ble to  American  Government  control. 

But  this  is  the  area  that  now  has  es- 
caped the  vigilance  and  the  account- 
ability that  we  ought  to  demand  for 
the  American  people.  After  all,  this  is 
what  it  is  all  about.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  Reaganomlcs  is  rigidly  right 
or  rigidly  wrong.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  Hensy  Gonzalez  is  going  to 
be  reelected  or  should  be  reelected. 
The  issue  is:  How  are  we  serving  the 
American  people? 

And  even  if  the  American  people  can 
be  fooled,  as  they  have,  can  be  lulled, 
as  they  have,  mostly  because  they  are 
not  informed,  mostly  because,  as  on 
the  international  level,  the  issues  are 
not  honestly  presented  to  them  be- 
cause leaders  are  fearful  that  the 
American  people  might  be  frightened 
or  that  their  anger  will  be  such  that 
they  will  be  thrown  out  of  office.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  travel,  espe- 
cially In  the  last  year,  in  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  that  I  chair  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  to  California,  and  what 
I  see  there  does  not  confirm  the  fear 
and  the  lack  of  confidence  that  I  see 
reflected  In  our  political  leaders.  I  see 


courage.  I  see  greatness  among  the 
plain,  average  American,  who  says. 
•Just  give  us  the  truth.  What  are  you 
afraid  oP  Tell  us  what  is  the  truth. 
We  do  not  know.  We  entrusted  it  to 
you.  We  assume  that  you  at  least 
ought  to  know  what  are  the  issues." 
And  this  is  where  I  think  we  have 
been  victimized. 

D  1330 
On  the  international  level,  as  long  as 
we  have  not  found  a  way  to  control  or 
at  least  thwart  the  enormous  power  of 
such  entities  as  OPEC,  for  example, 
and/or  our  overwhelming  dependence 
on  the  particular  power  that  that 
entity  controls,  is  a  continuing  chal- 
K'nge,  and  it  has  tremendous  impact 
on  monetary  and  fiscal  matters  as  it 
does  in  every  other  level  because  of 
the  intractable  link  between  our 
energy  consumption  or  our  need  for 
energy  and  the  basic  progress  and  aug- 
mentation, not  an  economy  of  scarcity, 
not  an  economy  of  blight,  but  the  pro- 
verbial economy  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity and  a  fair  share  for  every  Amer- 
ican, not  block  him  out  of  his  share  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  This  is  what 
is  at  stake.  This  is  what  has  been  at 

cfolrp 

I  take  pride  in  having  identified  it 
that  way.  first  locally  back  home,  and 
then  up  here,  for  not  10  years,  not  15 
years,  not  when  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration was  in  power,  but  when  a 
personal  friend  was  in  power— and  I 
was  Just  as  critical  in  some  areas  then 
as  I  am  now,  for  the  stated  reasons  on 
record— but  as  I  said  in  the  beginning. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  local  fights,  if 
I  am  not  rebutted,  if  my  questions  are 
not  successfuUy  answered.  I  will  not 
stop  persisting,  and  this  is  all  I  believe 
that  one  man  can  do. 

But  I  believe  we  have  reached  the 
point  now  where  for  many  Americans, 
Individuals,  and  collective  businesses, 
there  is  no  point  of  return.  This  is 
lamentable  because  it  was  inevitable. 
High  Interest  rates  are  not  God  or- 
dained. High  interest  rates  are  not  an 
act  of  Grod  and  yet  the  chairman  of 
the  Fed.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  colleagues  of  mine  In  Congress, 
great  industrial  leaders  and  manufac- 
turing firm  heads,  all  have  talked  to 
me.  ail  have  spoken,  all  have  written 
as  if  it  is  an  act  of  God,  as  if  you 
cannot  do  anything.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?  Now  they  are  saying, 
well,  you  see  you  have  this  debt,  and 
you  have  this  deficit,  but  we  have  had 
worse  relationships  before  and  we  are 
not  flagellated,  with  21  percent  rates, 
not  even  10  percent. 

So,  as  I  initiate  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  ad  hoc  substitute  de  facto  im- 
peachment proceedings  on  the  House 
floor.  I  will  further  elaborate  and  doc- 
ument these  statements  that  I  have 
made  today  because  I  think  no  matter 
what  happens,  inescapably  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  its  leaders  will 


have  to  confront  this  issue,  they  will 
have  to  confront  the  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  they  will 
have  to  consider  and  bring  about  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Whether  it  is  long  range  or  short 
range,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
have  to  yield  to  accountability.  As  long 
as  it  is  not.  it  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  President  himself  has  admitted 
that,  yes,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  something  to  do  with  the  reason 
for  high  interest  rates.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  says,  "Oh,  no.  that  is 
not  our  target.  We  axe  not  handling 
monetary  or  fiscal  policy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impact  on  interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  are  due  to  the  lack  of  confidence 
or  because  of  deficit  or  the  national 
debt  or  something,  or  inflation." 

They  were  saying  inflation.  Yet  I 
offer  for  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
lead  article  in  the  Washington  Post, 
which  is— they  call  it  the  weekly  busi- 
ness advocate  newspaper— the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  publication,  and  the 
title  is  "Interest  Rate  Level  Puzzles 
Experts.  Too." 

Well,  the  reason  it  puzzles  is  they 
have  been  making  all  kinds  of  outra- 
geous statements  and  attempting  to 
perpetuate  these  myths  as  to  who  the 
culprit  is.  In  other  words,  blame  Joe. 
What  I  call  the  present  game  of 
blamesmanship.  and  everybody  is  in- 
dulging in  it. 

Even  now  instead  of  saying,  "Wait  a 
while,  to  this  extent  it  is  my  baby,  and 
here  is  what  I  think  I  can  do  about  it 
and  here  is  what  I  suggest." 

Now  let  us  get  together.  This  is  what 
I  think  I  will  humbly  attempt  to  do  in 
an  individual  and  perhaps  a  very  small 
way  because  it  is  too  late  to  worry 
about  who  is  to  blame  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other.  We  have  a  whole  histo- 
ry going  back  to  1789  if  we  want  to 
find  causes  and  figures  to  blame  and 
sdl  that,  but  at  this  point,  we  have  got 
to  seek  the  path  out  of  the  Jungle  on 
our  own.  We  cannot  expect  Americans 
who  live  no  longer  than  1920,  even 
those  that  were  living  in  1950,  because 
we  got  another  world,  it  is  another 
country.  It  is  another  set  of  horses,  but 
basically,  the  issue  is  the  same. 

Who  is  going  to  rule  the  American 
people  In  their  most  vital  way,  that  is 
their  economic  well-being?  The  bank- 
ers or  their  representatives  and  their 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  I  refer  to 
follows: 

Iirrn«ST— Rati  Level  Pozzles  Experts, 

Too 

(By  Mary-Margaret  Wan  tuck) 

Why  do  Interest  rates  remain  persistently 
high  In  the  face  of  a  sharply  declining  Infla- 
tion rate? 

This  question  Is  at  the  forefront  of  eco- 
nomic-policy debate  today  in  Washington. 

The  dilemma  Is  complicated  by  the  ex- 
perts' Inability  to  agree  on  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 
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Some  financial  analysts,  economists  and 
government  officials  believe  that,  regardless 
of  any  other  economic  developments,  inter- 
est rates  will  stay  high  until  steps  are  taken 
to  reduce  projected  federal  deficits  and  to 
assure  stability  in  growth  of  the  money 
supply. 

This  group  includes  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker.  who  says: 

"Interest  rates  not  only  reflect  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  economy  and  the  balance 
of  underlying  demand-and-supply  forces  in 
the  financial  markets  but  also  [reflect]  ex- 
pectations of  the  future." 

Another  group,  however,  argues  that 
there  is  no  valid  basis  for  continuing  high 
rates. 

Treasury  Secretary  Etonald  T.  Regan,  a 
key  member  of  that  group,  told  a  Wall 
Street  audience  recently  that  psychological 
not  economic,  factors  were  keeping  interest 
rates  up. 

He  said  financial  markets  would  not 
accept  the  administration's  assurance  that 
it  will  come  to  grips  with  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

Volcker  holds,  however,  that  rates  are 
being  kept  up  by  lenders'  expectations  in 
three  areas:  monetary  policy,  the  Inflation 
outlook  and  the  government's  fiscal  posi- 
tion. 

As  Fed  chairman.  Volcker  has  steered  the 
country  toward  monetary  restraint.  He  con- 
tends that  curbing  the  nation's  money- 
supply  growth  win.  "over  time,  act  as  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  bringing  down  Interest 
rates,  particularly  In  the  long  term  area." 

The  president  has  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  Fed's  1982  money- 
growth  target  of  5V4  percent  of  lower.  That 
position  is  shared  by  the  Shadow  Open 
Market  Committee,  a  group  of  monetary 
economists. 

And  most  of  the  banlilng  community  be- 
lieves the  Fed  should  keep  stable  monetary 
policy  as  Its  goal,  opting  for  a  long-term  so- 
lution instead  of  a  short-term  patch. 

But  there  are  critics  of  tight  monetary  re- 
straint. Henry  Kaufman,  chief  economist  at 
Salomon  Brothers,  a  Wall  Street  brokerage 
house,  recommends  a  restructured  mone- 
tary policy  that  focuses  on  controlling  the 
debt. 

Wariness  over  whether  the  inflation  rate, 
which  has  fallen  In  recent  months,  will 
achieve  long-term  stability  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  high  Interest  rates. 

George  McKiimey.  a  senior  vice  president 
with  Irving  Trust  Bank  in  New  York,  ex- 
plained: "The  real  rate  of  interest  is  the 
excess  of  interest  charged  over  the  expected 
rate  of  inflation,  not  the  actual  rate.  Essen- 
tially, people  expect  what  they  have  experi- 
enced over  the  past  several  years." 

He  noted  there  would  be  a  two-  to  three- 
year  lag  before  people  would  really  begin  to 
believe  that  inflation  had  stabi'ized. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  key  legislators  on  the  Fi- 
nance and  Budget  committees  say  that  if  In- 
terest rates  decline  sharply  In  coming 
weeks,  the  president  will  assume  his  eco- 
nomic program  is  beginning  to  work  and  will 
reject  a  compromise  on  his  budget  propos- 
als. 

However,  Alan  Greenspan,  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
believes  the  expectation  of  high  deficits  will 
keep  Interest  rates  from  falling  far  enough 
to  reduce  the  pressure  for  budget  cuts  and 
small  deficits. 

When  and  how  much  will  interest  rates 
drop?  Credit  market  analysts  cautiously  es- 
timate that  they  may  fall  to  the  lower 
double-digit  bracket.  But  they  say  that 
could  take  several  years. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, because  of  a  death  in  the  family,  I 
was  absent  during  consideration  by 
the  House  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
409,  providing  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  the  measure.* 


FORECASTS  OF  A  WORSENING 
ECONOMY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IG- 
NORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  National  Press 
Club,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan 
predicted  our  Nation's  economy  would 
stage  a  "roaring"  recovery  this  spring 
from  the  present  serious  recession. 
Hopefully,  Secretary  Regan's  most 
recent  economic  forecast  will  prove  to 
be  correct.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
rosy  optimism  being  expressed  by  Sec- 
retary Regan  are  the  much  less  en- 
couraging views  being  offered  by  sev- 
eral economists.  These  views,  two  of 
which  were  reported  recently  in  the 
Business  Diary  feature  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  are  of  a  darker  eco- 
nomic future  for  our  Nation  caused  by 
the  high  interest  rate  and  excessively 
restrictive  monetary  policy  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  en- 
couraged by  the  administration.  These 
forecasts  of  increasing  economic  diffi- 
culty and  distress  caused  by  current 
economic  policies  are  clearly  not  reas- 
suring. Secretary  Regan  and  the  other 
economic  policy  architects  of  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  simply  contin- 
ue to  hope  for  the  best  and  chose  to 
ignore  these  forecasts  of  a  further 
worsening  of  our  already  troubled 
economy. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  following: 

Fkbruart  2— Dn>  Someone  Mention  (Shh!) 
A  Depression? 

The  consensus  among  economic  forecast- 
ers is  that  a  weak  but  palpable  recovery  has 
either  already  arrived  or  is  not  far  away. 
Among  a  small  but  growing  number  of 
economists,  however,  the  word  being  in- 
creasingly mentioned  Is  not  "recession"  or 
'recovery"  but  the  ominous  term  "depres- 
sion." 

Edward  Yardeni  of  E.  P.  Button  Sc  Co.,  for 
example,  believes  that  the  current  Incipient 
signs  of  an  upturn  "will  prove  to  be  a 
mirage  resulting  from  wishful  thinking." 
Predicting  no  real  growth  In  the  economy  at 
all  this  year,  he  thinks  there  is  a  "roughly  1- 
in-3  chance"  that  the  severe  recession  he 
sees  continuing  in  the  months  ahead  will 
turn  Into  a  "depression— an  extended  de- 
cline Involving  serious  structural  damage  to 
the  economy." 

Economist  Robert  H.  Parks  of  Moore  & 
Schley,  Cameron  &  Co.  concurs.  "We  are  al- 


ready in  a  maxi-recession."  he  says,  "and 
there  is  a  clear  risk  that  it  will  turn  into  a 
classic  depression,  which  In  modem  terms 
would  mean  an  unemployment  rate  of  13% 
or  14%." 

Yardeni  and  Parks  agree  on  the  main 
threat:  the  lethal  combination  of  an  exces- 
sively restrictive  monetary  policy  and  a 
highly  stimulative  fiscal  policy  crowding  out 
the  private  sector  even  in  a  serious  reces- 
sion. "Every  major  sector  of  the  economy, 
with  the  exception  of  military  spending,  is 
being  battered  by  the  highest  real  interest 
rates  in  U.S.  history."  says  Parks.  "The  Ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  finance  huge 
tax  cuts  and  an  armaments  buildup  out  of 
the  flow  of  private  savings  that  was  sup- 
posed to  fund  private  investment.  This  Is 
naive  and  dangerous,  and  so  Is  the  Idea  that 
the  economy  can  continue  to  bumble  along 
with  such  high  Interest  rates." 

Yardeni  and  Parl'.s  believe  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  to  modify  Its  posi- 
tions on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  If  the 
economy  is  to  avoid  disaster.  With  numer- 
ous corporations  already  stretched  to  their 
limits  financially,  says  Yardeni.  "the  danger 
is  that  lenders  will  refuse  to  extend  credit  to 
their  weaker  customers,  initiating  a  liquidi- 
ty crisis  and  a  string  of  bankruptcies."  The 
result,  he  (ears,  could  be  an  economic  de- 
cline so  steep  that  it  would  significantly 
impair  the  ability  of  such  industries  as 
autos  and  capital  goods  to  regain  their  com- 
petitive edge  in  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. "The  steel  Industry  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  1974-75  recession,"  Yardeni 
warns.  "Now  other  sectors  are  in  jeopardy." 

February  3— How  Interest  Rates  Are 
Sinking  n.S.  Trade 

If  you  really  want  to  understand  the  ad- 
verse effects— and  dangers— of  the  Adminis- 
tration's fiscal  and  monetary  strategy,  look 
at  the  trade  sector.  That  is  the  advice  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  iSz  Co.  economist  Sam  I. 
Nakagama,  who  notes  that  77%  of  the  drop 
In  real  gross  national  product  from  the  peak 
first  quarter  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year  was  attributable  to  a  negative  shift  In 
the  merchandise  trade  balance.  As  Naka- 
gama  sees  it,  this  makes  the  current  reces- 
sion unique  In  the  postwar  period.  "It  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  extraordinarily  high  in- 
terest rates  that  have  kept  the  dollar  at 
levels  that  shrink  American  exports  and  en- 
courage Imports."  he  says. 

The  Interest-rate  surge  resulting  from  the 
clash  between  monetary  restraint  and  fiscal 
ease  is  thus  dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  U.S.  in- 
dustry's competitiveness.  Nakagama  be- 
lieves. West  German  exports  to  the  U.S. 
Jumped  48%  In  October-November,  1981, 
over  the  year-earlier  period,  he  notes,  while 
Japanese  shipments  In  November  were  34% 
higher  than  in  November,  1980.  And  since 
U.S.  car  Imports  were  actually  down  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year  from  the  same 
quarter  of  1980,  the  deterioration  in  the 
trade  balance  was  centered  In  other  items, 
particularly  In  capital  goods. 

With  interest  rates  and  the  dollar  on  the 
upswing  once  again  and  industrial  and  farm 
conmiodity  prices  already  at  virtually  profit- 
less levels,  the  Kidder  Peabody  economist 
believes  the  economy  has  now  entered  an 
"Innation-depression  trap. "  He  adds:  "We 
have  already  seen  as  much  disinflation  as 
we  are  likely  to  see.  The  Administration  and 
the  Fed  must  now  choose  whether  to  reln- 
flate  or  to  risk  an  alternative  worse  than  in- 
flation."* 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  GoifZALEZ,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schneider)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  LoKGREN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRcoRAW.  for  15  minutes, 
March  29.  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mx.  Pease)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whitten.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AififTTHZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  60  minutes,  March  30. 
1982. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schneider)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Htde  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  RlTTER. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 


Idaho   in   four   in- 


Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.    Hansen    of 
stances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Penwick. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Lent,  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Pease  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Plorio. 
Ratchtord. 
Rose. 

PUQOA. 

Swift. 

HOYBl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  MoFFBTT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  LaPalce  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daschle  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dellums. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  March 
29,  1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1981,  TO  PACIU- 
TATE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

Omcx  or  thk  Assistant 
Skrctary  op  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnu.,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repraentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sfkakkr:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804.  the  calen- 
dar year  1981  report  on  fxtroondtnarv  Con- 
tractual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense  is  enclosed. 

Section  A,  Department  of  Defense  Sum- 
mary, shows  that  121  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  seven  actions  were 
disapproved.  Included  in  the  number  of  ac- 
tions approved  are  77  actions  for  which  a 
potential  Government  liability  cannot  be  es- 
timated. 

Sections  B  through  E  present  those  ac- 
tions with  an  estimated  or  potential  cost  of 
(50,000  or  more  by  the  three  military  de- 
partments and  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  A 
list  of  contingent  liability  claims  is  also  in- 
cluded. Each  section  contains  a  summary 
table  and  an  abstract  of  the  decision  and 
findings  for  each  qualifying  action. 
Sincerely, 

D.  O.  Cooke. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  a/  Defense. 
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section  a— department  of  defense  sttmmary 

SUMMARY  REPORT  Of  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  WW  85-804  TO  FAQUTATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER  1981 
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Extraordinary  Contractual  Actions  To  Pacilitate  the  National  Defense  (Public  Law  85-804), 

January-December  1981— Continued 


Actions  iffiiWHl 


ActiORS  ( 


Dvlnmt  and  type  ol  idim 


l^mou^t 
teouested 


Amount 


■  M]  not  mMd  in  tint  to  lit  incUa)  in  tias  rqnrt.  A  anltnitntil  rqnrt  ni  bt  issued  oiKn  tiK  DIA  dita  ate  nami 


SECTION  B— U.S.  ARMY  SUMMARY 

DEPARTMENT  SUMMARY  OF  CONTRAaUAL  AQIONS  WITH 
ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE 
TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FAQU- 
TATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER 
1981 


Type  ol  actoi  and  contractor 


Amount 
requested 


Cowctwiol  mistatas  Gclner  MoHe SysMn (61,996 

fwiMiiiiNn  ol  Mfonnal  conHnttments:  Bolt  Ber- 

1 1  Nmhi  Inc  118  S03 

il  pawn:  ifioMnmient  ol  Hondurai 2Wi000 

U.S,  Ann»  MH 460,501 


$61,998 

118,503 
280,000 


460.501 


Contractor:  Gichner  Mobile  Systems. 

Type  of  action:  Correction  of  ro  stake 

Actual  or  estimated  potetitiaJ  cost: 
$61,998. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Army— Tank 
Automotive  Material  Readiness  Command 
(TACOM). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Dolly 
SeU. 

Background:  Gichner  and  three  other  bid- 
ders (one  later  withdrew)  responded  to  an 
inviUtion  for  bid  on  117  Dolly  Set,  Lift 
Transportable  Shelter  5/14  ton.  XM  832 
plus  parts,  with  a  50%  option  provision.  Of 
the  three  bids  opened,  Gichner's  was  the 
lowest,  with  a  unit  price  of  $8,723  without 
Federal  Excise  Tax  (PET)  and  $9,129  with 
PET.  The  next  lowest  was  $10,178  without 
PET  ana  $11,165  with  PET.  Gichner  re- 
ceived the  award  on  September  30,  1977  at 
the  bid  price.  Three  months  later  the  Gov- 
ernment exercised  its  50%  option  and  or- 
dered 25  more  XM  832's,  for  a  total  contract 
amount  of  $1,302,969. 

In  its  request  for  relief,  Gichner  contend- 
ed that  it  made  a  significant  pricing  error  in 
computing  the  PET  by  relying  on  outdated 
information  provided  by  a  commercial  tax 
service  reporter.  Gichner  based  its  bid  on 
the  tax  reporter's  information  that  the  PET 
would  be  reduced  from  10%  to  5%  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977.  The  proposed  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion was  postponed  by  Congress  and 
Gichner  faced  a  potential  loss  of  $61,998. 

Although  Gichner  conceded  that  its  mis- 
take was  unilateral  in  nature,  it  maintained 
that  it  was  still  entitled  to  relief,  because 
the  mistake  was  so  obvious  the  contracting 
officer  should  have  discovered  it.  Even  if 
relief  is  granted,  Gichner's  contract  price 
would  be  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bidder. 

Justification:  TACOM  cites  two  reasons 
why  it  feels  Gichner  Mobile  Systems  should 
be  granted  relief.  Pirst,  it  notes  the  22.3% 
disparity  between  Gichner's  unit  price  with 
PET  and  the  unit  price  of  the  next  lowest 
bidder.  Second,  it  points  out  that  the  other 
two  bidders  allowed  a  10%  PET  in  comput- 
ing their  bids.  Gichner  allowed  only  5%. 
TACOM  concludes  that  its  contracting  offi- 
cer should  have  noticed  Gichner's  mistake. 
However.  DARCOM  recommended  that 
relief  be  denied  because  the  mistaken  bid  re- 
sulted solely  from  Gichner  Mobile  System's 


negligence.  DARCOM  also  questions  wheth- 
er Gichner  would  suffer  a  loss  on  the  con- 
tract. 

Decision:  TACOM  the  procuring  organiza- 
tion, has  taken  the  position  that  its  con- 
tracting officer  should  have  noticed 
Gichner's  mistake.  Because  of  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  by  Gichner  in  its  request, 
the  board  was  reluctant  to  disagree  with 
TACOM's  conclusion.  Based  on  testimony, 
it  appears  that  Gichner  will  suffer  an  actual 
loss  because  of  its  mistaken  bid.  Accordingly 
the  board  determined  that  extraordinary 
contractual  relief  is  warranted,  and  that 
this  action  will  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Contractor:  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman, 
Inc.  (BBN) 

Type  of  action:  Pormalization  of  an  infor- 
mal commitment. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$118,503. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Army— Defense 
Advanced  Research  Project  Agency 
(DARPA). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Re- 
search in  packet  switching  network  security. 

Background:  Since  Pebruary  1,  1976  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.  (BBN)  has  been 
conducting  work  under  a  CPFP  contract  let 
by  the  Army  as  agent  for  DARPA.  Prom  the 
outset  of  the  relationship,  BBN  expended 
effort  on  the  project  prior  to  formal  execu- 
tion of  the  contractual  documents.  Por  ex- 
ample, BBN  started  work  on  a  contract  on 
Pebruary  1.  1976,  which  was  to  be  effective 
Pebruary  20,  was  awarded  on  May  20  and  re- 
ceived by  BBN  on  June  9,  1976.  Similar  time 
spans  between  performance,  effective  date, 
and  execution  were  evident  In  covering  per- 
formance from  January  1,  1977  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979. 

On  August  20,  1979,  BBN  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  continue  work  under  the  contract 
with  the  condition  that  performance  be  au- 
thorized as  of  October  1,  1979  to  ensure  con- 
tinuous performance. 

On  October  1,  1979,  BBN  chose  to  contin- 
ue work  in  accordance  with  its  prop)Osal,  be- 
lieving that  the  established  pattern  of  retro- 
active contract  extensions  would  be  contin- 
ued. BBN  was  led  to  believe  that  a  new  con- 
tract was  forthcoming  when  the  Defense 
Supply  Service— Washington  (DDS-W)  con- 
tract specialist  indicated  that  a  new  con- 
tract would  be  issued.  On  December  7,  1979 
DARPA  authorized  the  funds  and  work  out- 
lined in  BBN's  proposal.  Since  no  limitation 
of  costs  notice  had  been  issued,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  precontract  costs  between  Octo- 
ber 1  and  December  6,  1979  would  not  be 
covered  in  the  new  contract.  As  a  result,  a 
special  clause  was  added  to  the  contract 
which  contemplated  the  submlttiil  of  a  re- 
quest for  extraordinary  contractual  relief. 

BBN  submitted  the  request  in  the  amount 
of  $118,503,  of  which  $10,483  was  fixed  fee. 

Justification:  In  supporting  BBN's  claim, 
the  Director,  DSS-W  notes  that  elements 
for  an  informal  commitment  were  present  In 
the  total  historical  context  of  the  program, 
and  that  the  requested  amount  is  propor- 


tionate to  the  negotiated  amount  of  the  new 
twelve  month  effort,  and  that  it  is  reasona- 
ble. 

The  Board  felt  that  from  the  outset  of  the 
contractual  relationship  a  pattern  devel- 
oped that  work  performed  by  BBN  was  cov- 
ered by  signed  contracts  or  modifications. 
Based  on  this  pattern,  BBN,  in  good  faith, 
continued  working.  Both  DARPA  and  DDS- 
W  were  aware  that  BBN  continued  working, 
and  at  no  time  did  either  agency  stop  BBN's 
performance  or  refuse  to  accept  products  of 
the  work  effort. 

Decision:  The  evidence  Indicates  that  BBN 
and  the  Government  entered  into  a  contract 
which  recognized  that  a  claim  for  extraordi- 
nary contractual  relief  by  BBN  was  to  be 
submitted. 

Equity  dictates  that  relief  be  granted  and 
a  supplemental  agreement  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  contract  price  not  to  exceed 
$118,503.  The  board  feels  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  informal  com- 
mitment was  intended  to  circumvent  or 
evade  military  procurement  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative provisions.  This  decision  will 
facilitate  the  natioiuU  defense. 

Contractor:  Government  of  Honduras. 

Type  of  action:  Residual  Powers. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$280,000. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Army- Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operatioru  and  Plat." 
(DCSOPS). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Repair 
of  Damaged  Helicopter  UH-IH. 

Background:  On  April  25,  1980  a  lease  for 
ten  UH-IH  helicopters  and  associated  non- 
expendable support  equipment  was  signed 
between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Honduras.  Pilot  training  and 
maintenance  personnel  for  performance  in 
Honduras  was  established  at  the  same  time. 
A  foreign  military  sales  (PMS)  case  was  es- 
tablished for  repair  and  refurbishment  of 
the  returned  helicopters  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $225,000  per  helicopter. 

One  of  the  helicopters,  while  operated  by 
a  Honduran  pUot  imder  supervision  by  a 
U.S.  Army  Instructor,  crashed  on  a  training 
exercise.  An  engine  power  failure  occurred, 
causing  the  hehcopter  to  settle  to  the 
ground  and  roll  over  on  its  side.  No  one  was 
injured. 

The  helicopter  was  returned  to  Corpus 
Christi  Army  Depot  with  the  estimated  cost 
of  repairs  to  be  $216,000  to  $280,000. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  Honduran  Armed 
Porces,  forwarded  a  request  for  release  from 
pecuniary  liability  for  the  accident  to 
DCSOPS. 

Justification:  Representatives  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  State,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  I>efens€  (International  Securi- 
ty Affairs),  and  the  Defense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency  advised  the  board  of  the  for- 
eign policy  and  national  defense  significance 
of  the  lease  and  recommended  that  relief  be 
granted. 

Decision:  Based  on  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  for  reasons  stated  in  a  classified 
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memorandum  from  DCSOPS,  the  board 
found  that  granting  the  relief  requested 
would  facilitate  the  national  defense.  The 
contracting  officer  Is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  relieve  the  Government  of  Honduras 
of  any  liability  arising  out  of  the  training 
accident  and  damage  to  the  helicopter. 
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Contractor  Exact  Electronics.  Inc.,  Tilla- 
mook. Oregon. 

Type  of  action:  Amendment  without  con- 
sideration. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$204,249. 

Service  and  acUvlty:  VS.  Navy-U.8. 
Marine  Corps. 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Func- 
tion Generator  (Model  5«6). 

Bacltground:  On  November  19.  1976  a  con- 
tract for  1,121  function  generators  (Model 
566),  Including  first  article  units  and  spares 
was  awarded  to  Exact  Electronics.  Inc.. 
(Exact)  for  $844,103  by  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  The  Governments  estimate  was 
$924,828.  A  function  generator  Is  used  to 
calibrate  electronic  eoulpment. 

Exact  has  shipped  all  1.121  generators, 
but  has  apparently  suffered  an  estimated 
loss  of  $356,150. 

The  Marine  Corps'  objective  was  to  obtain 
a  commercially  available  function  generator 
which  could  be  modified  to  meet  prescribed 
salient  functional  and  environmental  char- 
acteristics, which  were  specified  In  the  RFP 
and  in  the  contract.  The  specifications  and 
testing  requirements  were  set  forth  In  Gen- 
eral Specifications  MrL-T-2880.  These  spec- 
ifications provide  alternate  methods  of  test- 
ing depending  on  the  model  of  function  gen- 
erator. 

Exact  misinterpreted  the  specifications 
and  accordingly  produced  a  first  article  unit 
that  could  not  pass  the  salt  atmosphere 
test.  The  Marine  Corps  so  notified  the  con- 
tractor, who  submitted  an  engineering 
change  proposal  (ECP)  which  was  approved 
by  the  government.  The  ECP  was  condi- 
tioned on  Exact  absorbing  the  extra  cost  of 
the  change. 

Five  additional  instruments  were  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  redesign 
and  were  submitted  for  first  article  testing. 
Exact  attributes  $149,538  of  its  loss  to  these 
changes,  which  was  verified  by  the  DCAA 
audit. 

The  contract  also  called  for  a  "bounce 
loose  cargo  test,"  which  consisted  of  placing 
the  generator  in  a  vibrating  container  and 
rotating  it  for  three  hours.  Of  the  five  In- 
struments tested,  all  were  severely  damaged. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  the  first  article  testing 
subcontractor  stated  that  no  electronic  In- 
.«trurr     *  had  ever  passed  this  test.  Exact's 


test  report  indicated  that  it  was  "doubtful 
that  Model  566  could  pass  this  test  without 
extensive  redesign  .  .  . "  The  contracting  of- 
ficer gave  Exact  approval  to  proceed  with 
production  notwithstanding  the  test  results. 
The  contractor  asked  that  the  test  clause  be 
deleted  and  offered  to  refund  to  the  Marine 
Corps  the  $1,800  cost  of  testing.  The  waiver 
was  granted.  In  the  Interim  Exact  made 
changes  to  the  instrument  in  an  attempt  to 
increase  its  resistance  to  destruction  during 
the  bounce  loose  cargo  test.  The  contractor 
claimed  a  $56,711  loss  in  attempting  to 
comply  with  the  test.  E>CAA  verified  this 
amount. 

In  order  to  start  the  contract  and  to  fulfill 
its  conditions.  Exact  had  gone  into  debt 
with  its  bank  and  various  vendors  to  the 
extent  of  near  bankruptcy. 

Justification:  Exact  claims  that  the 
Marine  Corps'  untimely  actions  and  its 
insistence  upon  misleading,  ambiguous  or 
impossible  specifications  caused  Exact  to 
suffer  losses  under  the  contract.  Exact  spe- 
cifically alleges  that  It  was  wrongly  directed 
to  undertake  the  salt  atmosphere  test  and 
that  the  bounce  loose  cargo  test  was  an  im- 
possible test  requirement. 

Decision:  The  board  concluded  that  the 
Marine  Corps  insistence  that  Exact  comply 
with  iU  interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  sa- 
lient function  requirement  was  wrong.  The 
tward  finds  that  an  amendment  without 
consideration  is  warranted  where  a  contrac- 
tor has  suffered  an  actual  loss  resulting 
from  some  government  action  and  consider- 
ations of  fairness  make  relief  appropriate. 
Therefore  the  contract  should  be  adjusted 
by  $149,538.  In  addition,  the  board  disagrees 
with  the  Marine  Corps  contention  that  the 
bounce  loose  cargo  test  was  possible,  since 
the  evidence  offered  by  the  contractor  Indi- 
cates that  no  electronic  Instrument  had 
passed  this  test.  Accordingly,  the  board 
finds  that  placing  this  impossible  require- 
ment on  the  contractor  was  unfair,  and  that 
this  action  contributed  to  the  contractor's 
financial  difficulties  under  the  contract.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  contract  should  be  further 
adjusted  upwards  by  $56,711.  The  total  con- 
tract adjustment  was  $206,249. 

The  board  finds  that  this  action  will  facili- 
tate the  national  defense. 

Contractor  Northrop  Corporation,  Elec- 
tronics Division. 

Type  of  action:  Formalization  of  Informal 
commitment. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$281,944. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Navy-Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  (NAVAIR). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  OMEGA 
navigation  systems  and  support. 

Backgrourd:  A  few  days  after  the  takeov- 
er of  the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  through  NAVAIR,  re- 
quested Northrop  to  provided  OMEGA  sys- 
tems and  support  services  for  RH-53D  hell- 
copters  then  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Seven  days  later  two  Northrop  and  five 
Navy  civilian  employees  had  Installed  four 
of  the  systems,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
fifth  system  was  installed.  The  two  Nor- 
throp employees  remained  to  conduct  train- 
ing and  to  perform  maintenance  and  repair 
on  the  systems.  Northrop  requested  relief  in 
the  amount  of  $281,944. 

Justification:  The  board  found  that  this 
request  is  a  case  where  a  requirement  had 
been  fulfilled  in  the  least  possible  time,  and 
that  at  the  time  the  commitment  was  made. 
It  was  impracticable  to  use  normal  contract- 
ing procedures. 

Decision:  The  board  decided  that  the  con- 
tracting officer  should  enter  into  a  contract 


with  Northrop  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
$281,944  for  these  supplies  and  services. 
This  action  will  facillUte  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Contractor:  Gould.  Incorporated.  Chesa- 
peake Instruments  Division. 

Type  of  action:  Formalization  of  informal 
commitments. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$77,957. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Navy— Naval 
EHectronic  Systenvs  Command  (NAVELEX). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Towed 
Array  Surveillance  Systems.  AN/SQR-15. 

Background:  For  the  past  several  years. 
Gould  has  performed  repair  depot  mainte- 
nance services  In  support  of  six  (6)  AN/ 
SQR-15S  installed  on  operational  fleet  ves- 
sels under  contracts  with  NAVELEX.  Al- 
though the  existing  contract  expired  on 
September  30.  1979.  Gould  accepted  numer- 
ous work  orders  from  AN/SQR-15  field  ac- 
tivities as  it  always  had.  If  Gould  had  not 
continued  performance  without  t>eneflt  of  a 
contract,  the  Navy  would  be  denied  a  criti- 
cally Important  sensor.  Gould's  actions  were 
based  on  past  practice  where  the  gap  was 
bridged  by  using  an  anticipatory  costs 
clause  in  the  succeeding  contract. 

Justification:  Gould  submitted  a  proposal 
for  reviewing  the  contract  three  months 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  existing  con- 
tract. It  had  reason  to  rely  upon  a  pattern 
of  past  Navy  conduct  that  offered  no  warn- 
ing of  possible  difficulties  attending  tolera- 
tion of  a  contractual  hiatus. 

Decision:  The  board  found  that  It  was  im- 
practicable to  use  normal  procurement  pro- 
cedures, since  Government  personnel  did 
not  issue  a  new  contract  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  board  believed 
It  would  t>e  patently  unfair  to  Gould  to  deny 
relief.  The  board  directed  that  the  contract- 
ing officer  formalize  this  informal  commit- 
ment in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $77,957. 
The  granting  of  this  request  will  facilitate 
the  national  defense. 

Contractor:  Tech-Ex  Incorporated. 

Type  of  action:  Formalization  of  Informal 
commitment. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$99,526. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Navy— Aviation 
Supply  Office  (ASO). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Comput 
erized  Reporting  System  (Uniform  Closed 
Loop  Aeronautical  Program  (UCLAMP)). 

Background:  On  September  27.  1979. 
Tech-Ex  was  awarded  an  ASO  contract  to 
perform  various  tasks  associated  with  the 
ImplemenUtlon  of  UCLAMP.  During  per- 
formance. Tech-Ex  submitted  an  unsolicited 
proposal  to  ASO/Data  Processing  Division 
(DPD)  for  $167,115  for  ■maintalnlng/traln- 
Ing/troubleshootlng  and  some  redesign  of 
UCLAMP. "  ASO/DPD  rejected  the  proposal 
as  too  costly. 

By  January  1980.  Implementation  of 
UCLAMP  was  overdue,  since  completion  was 
scheduled  for  April  1980.  A  coordination 
effort  of  the  200  field  sites  utilizing  the 
system  was  in  progress.  In  addition,  training 
of  Navy  and  'Tech-Ex  personnel  had  been 
completed  and  special  hardware  had  been 
purchased.  Therefore  ASO  felt  that  any 
slippage  in  the  time  schedule  would  cause  a 
costly  disruption  of  operations. 

However.  ASO/DPD  was  aware  that  fur- 
ther contractor  support  would  be  necessary 
to  insure  successful  and  timely  implementa- 
tion of  UCLAMP.  Because  this  was  an  ADP 
associated  software  procurement  it  had  to 
be  approved  by  Naval  Supply  Systems  Cor 
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mand  (NAVSUP).  The  matter  of  negotiating 
responsibility  was  discussed  between  ASO/ 
DPD  and  NAVSUP  staff.  However,  the  con- 
versation resulted  in  complete  confusion 
and  misunderstanding,  with  each  believing 
the  other  had  the  responsibility  to  negoti- 
ate. 

On  January  23.  1980.  a  meeting  as  held  be- 
tween the  president  of  Tech -Ex  and  the  Di- 
vision Director  and  staff  memt>ers  of  ASO/ 
DPD  concerning  expiration  of  the  present 
contract  and  the  need  for  an  additional 
effort  relating  to  the  communications  front 
end  processor  which  was  necessary  before 
UCLAMP  could  l)ecome  operational.  No  pro- 
curement package  was  ready  at  that  time 
and  ASO/DPD  estimated  that  the  one 
month  needed  for  preparation  and  award 
would  cause  a  further  slippage  of  the  April 
completion  date. 

The  DPD  Director  conveyed  his  concern 
and  the  urgency  of  the  situation  to  Tech-Ex 
and  said  that  he  would  accept  and  appreci- 
ate their  beginning  performance  in  advance 
of  the  contract,  even  though  he  had  no  au- 
thority for  doing  so.  Tech-Ex  expressed 
their  willingness  to  begin  work  in  exchange 
for  ASO's  assurance  that  they  would  expe- 
dite the  award  to  Tech-Ex.  The  director  as- 
sured Tech-Ex  he  would  do  his  best  and  on 
no  other  authority  than  that,  Tech-Ex 
began  work  shortly  thereafter.  ASO/DPD 
was  fully  aware  that  Tech-Ex  was  perform- 
ing the  work  and  encouraged  them  to  con- 
tinue. All  work  was  completed  in  June  1980. 
and  ASO  Judged  the  work  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  ASO  contracting  officer  and  DCAA 
concluded  that  the  proiKised  labor  and  indi- 
rect expense  rates  were  reasonable. 

Justification:  The  facts  indicate  that 
there  was  an  informal  conunitment  to  Tech- 
Ex  that  was  appropriate  to  be  formalized. 
The  record  also  shows  that  the  ASO/DPD 
Director  wanted  and  needed  to  have  the 
work  performed  and  amply  conveyed  this  to 
Tech-Ex,  by  promising  to  pursue  award  of  a 
contract,  even  though  he  lacked  any  real  au- 
thority to  actually  award  a  contract.  Tech- 
Ex  realized  this,  but  believed  that  ASO/ 
DPD  could  exert  pressure  and  on  this  belief 
began  work.  Once  the  contractor  did  begin 
work,  the  actions  of  ASO  personnel  served 
to  condone  and  encourage  his  continued 
performance. 

The  board  must  also  decide  whether,  that 
at  the  time  the  commitment  was  made  it 
was  impractical  to  use  normal  procurement 
procedures.  The  t>oard  found  that  un- 
checked circumvention  and  deliberate  eva- 
sion of  the  procurement  process  was  not 
present.  Instead  the  urgent  need  for  full 
UNCLAMP  implementation,  the  confusion 
between  ASO  and  NAVSUP  as  to  who  would 
negotiate  and  award  the  contract,  and  ASO/ 
DPS's  unawareness  of  ASO's  contracting  au- 
thority rendered  it  Impractical  to  utilize 
normal  procurement  procedures.  In  addlton. 
the  prerequesite  that  the  request  tor  pay- 
ment be  submitted  within  six  months  after 
performance  had  been  met. 

Decision:  The  board  ruled  that  the  ASO 
contracting  officer  be  authorized  to  formal- 
ize this  informal  commitment  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $99,526. 

Contractor:  American  Nucleonics  Corpora- 
tion (ANC). 

Type  of  action:  Formalization  of  an  Infor- 
mal commitment. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$193,642. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Navy— Naval  Air 
Systems  Conunand  (NAVAIR). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Interfer- 
ence Cancellation  System  (ICS)  for  AWG-9 
Radar. 


Background:  In  the  past  ANC  had  sulxx>n- 
tracted  to  Grumman  Aerospace  Corporation 
(Grumman)  to  design,  develop,  fabricate 
and  test  two  ICS  (System  A)  to  protect  the 
F-14  Countermeasure  System  from  on 
board  interference  from  the  AWG-9  Radar. 
ANC  was  also  tasked,  under  another  con- 
tract, to  Integrate  and  demonstrate  the  ICS 
(System  B)  to  protect  the  AWG-9  from  off- 
board  Jamming. 

As  a  result  of  the  takeover  of  the  Iranian 
Government,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment learned  that  the  F-14  aircraft  and  its 
hardware  had  been  compromised  by  the 
new  Iranian  government.  Because  of  this 
situation,  the  Navy  ordered  the  installation 
of  a  new  off-board  suppression  system  for 
the  AWG-9  Radar  and  its  ARC- 182  Voice 
Communication  System  (ARC-182)  which 
negated  the  effects  of  the  compromise.  Ac- 
cordingly, NAVAIR  entered  into  negotiation 
with  ANC  for  modifications  of  System  B. 
formulated  a  Statement  of  Work,  Including 
deliverables,  for  a  price  of  $130,000. 
NAVAIR  told  ANC  that  they  would  use 
Grumman,  ANC's  prime  contractor,  as  the 
Instrument  for  pajonent  to  ANC  for  these 
services  to  the  Navy. 

ANC  then  began  work  on  the  modification 
of  System  B  (System  B  Mod).  NAVAIR  rep- 
resentatives attended  meetings,  arranged 
for  delivery  of  classified  Government  fur- 
nished Equipment  (GFE)  to  ANC.  set  up 
demonstrations  of  System  B  model  at  ANC's 
facilities,  and  directed  the  shipment  of  addi- 
tional GFE  to  ANC  needed  for  the  test. 

Subsequently.  NAVAIR  and  ANC  verbaUy 
negotiated  another  Statement  of  Work  for 
the  development  of  System  C,  an  ICS  to 
protect  the  ARC-182  from  off-board  jam- 
ming, for  a  price  of  $130,000.  NAVAIR  again 
Instructed  ANC  to  begin  work  without  a 
contract,  assuring  ANC  they  would  be  paid 
through  Grumman  as  in  the  case  of  System 
B  Mod.  NAVAIR  also  participated  in  system 
C  by  making  periodic  visits  for  updates  on 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  equip- 
ment and  making  arrangements  for  GFE 
needed  for  the  demonstration. 

NAVXAR  merely  indentlfled  sufficient 
funding  to  cover  the  efforts.  Notwithstand- 
ing Its  Intent,  Navy's  prime  contract  with 
Grumman  was  not  modified  nor  did  a  new 
contract  by  NAVAIR  and  ANC  ever  ensue. 

All  effort  contemplated  by  the  parties  was 
completed,  and  ANC  submitted  final  reports 
and  invoices  for  System  B  Mod  and  System 
C  to  Gurmman.  Grumman  refused  payment 
to  ANC  because:  the  work  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  any  contract  with  Navy;  the 
work  was  completed  and  no  authorization 
Issued  for  it;  Grumman  was  concerned  that 
a  new  subcontract  would  result  in  a  cost  dis- 
allowance by  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA):  Grumman  did  not  endorse 
the  technical  approach  and  results  of  the 
ANC  effort:  and  Grumman  did  not  have  any 
obligation,  legal  or  otherwise,  to  sponser 
ANC's  claim. 

ANC  has  requested  payment  of  $260,000 
for  this  effort.  However,  NAVAIR  and 
DCAA,  in  their  analysis  of  the  request  for 
contractual  relief,  discovered  discrepancies, 
inaccuracies  and  duplications  in  ANC's  com- 
putation. Excluding  the  unallowable  costs. 
ANC's  claim  totals  $193,642. 

Justification:  In  consideration  of  all  the 
relevant  facts,  the  Board  determined  that 
there  was  an  Informal  conunitment  to  ANC 
that  should  be  formalized.  Because  of  the 
Iranian  Revolution  and  the  resultant  com- 
promise of  the  F-14  Weapons  System,  the 
Navy  had  an  urgent  requirement  to  have 
the  work  performed  and  conveyed  this  to 


ANC.  NAVAIR  directed  ANC  to  perform  the 
work  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be 
compensated;  even  though  ANC  knew  that 
the  NAVAIR  representatives  lacked  the  au- 
thority to  bind  the  Government  to  a  con- 
tract. The  Board  found  that  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  contractor  would  not  have 
performed  the  work  if  it  believed  that  the 
NAVAIR  representatives  could  and  would 
arrange  for  contractual  coverage.  Further, 
NAVAIR  gave  tacit  approval  by  participat- 
ing in  technical  discussions,  observations  of 
test,  and  arranging  for  GFE,  which  served 
to  condone  and  encourage  ANC  to  continue 
performance.  One  of  the  most  Important 
factors  the  tward  must  consider  in  making 
its  determination,  is  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  or  indications  that  the  Informal 
commitment  was  used  to  circumvent  or 
evade  the  prescribed  procurement  proce- 
dures. The  facts  Indicated  the  need  for  new 
off-board  suppression  systems  to  negate  the 
compromise  of  the  F-14  preclplUted  by 
events  in  Iran,  rendered  it  Impracticable  to 
utilize  normal  procurement  procedures.  As 
required,  ANC  submitted  a  request  for  pay- 
ment within  six  months  after  completion  of 
work. 

Decision:  The  decision  of  the  Board  was 
that  the  contracting  officer  be  directed  to 
formalize  this  informal  commitment  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $193,642.  The  con- 
tract should  provide  that  all  GFE  provided 
to  ANC  and  all  equipment  developed  and  re- 
ports generated  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Government. 

Contractor:  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation. 

Type  of  action:  Residual  Powers. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$9,500,000. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Navy,  Military 
Seallft  Command  (MSC). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Four 
25.000  Ton  Tankers— Build  and  Charter 
Program. 

Background:  The  Navy  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Marine  Vessel  Leasing  Cor- 
poration (MVLC)  and  the  Marine  Ship  Leas- 
ing Corporation  (MSLC)  to  have  built  and 
lease  to  the  MSC.  nine  (9)  25,000  ton  tank- 
ers. Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  (Todd) 
built  four  tankers  and  sold  them  to  MVLC, 
and  Bath  Iron  Works  (Bath)  built  five  (5) 
tankers  for  sale  to  MSCL. 

In  the  Build  and  Charter  FYogram  (Pro- 
gram) the  Navy  entered  into  no  contracts 
with  the  shipbuilders,  but  solely  with  MVLC 
and  MSLC,  the  leasors.  The  parties  to  the 
Program  recognized  that  disputes  might 
arise  between  the  shipbuilders  and  owners, 
therefore,  the  contracts  called  for  any  such 
disputes  to  t>e  settled  in  arbitration.  If  the 
panel  found  in  facor  of  the  shipyards,  the 
award  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Navy.  By  terms  of  its  contracts  with  the 
owners,  the  Navy  must  reimburse  them  in 
the  form  of  higher  charter  fees  for  the 
amount  in  excess  of  the  fixed  prices  origi- 
nally set  with  the  shipyards. 

In  1975,  Bath  agreed  to  arbitration  of  its 
claim  that  MSLC  was  responsible  for  $16.5 
million  In  excess  costs.  Five  years  later  the 
panel  awarded  Bath  $7.3  million  including 
interest,  plus  $3.5  million  in  cost.  The  Navy 
has  yet  to  accept  or  reject  this  award,  pend- 
ing a  review  by  the  E>epartment  of  Justice. 

Todd's  claims  followed  a  different  course, 
since  they  have  consistently  sought  to  avoid 
arbitration  of  its  claims  against  the  Navy 
and  MVLC.  In  1976.  Todd  filed  a  $31.5  mil- 
lion claim  with  MSC,  who  rejected  it  on  the 
basis  of  lack  of  privity  of  contract.  Todd 
filed  suit  in  the  Federal  district  court  in 
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California  In  1978  against  MVLC  and  the  sccnoH  o— u.s.  aik  forck  smntARY  avoid  the  loss.  Singer  suggested  that  the 

Navy    for  $120  million.  The  district  court  option  be  restructured,  repriced,  or  not  be 

dismissed  the  case  Todd  appealed  the  deci-  OtPARTM£NT  SUMMARY  Of  CONTRACTUAi.  ACTIONS  0«  exercised.  These  suggestions  were  unaccept- 

«lon  to  the  9th  Orcult  Court  of  Appeals,  but  POTENTIAL  COST  Of  $50,000  OR  M0R£  TAKEN  PURSU-  able  to  the  Air  Force  because  the  option 

a  decision  Is  not  expected  for  at  least  a  year.  ANT  TO   PUBLIC   LAW   85-804   TO   fAQLITATE   THE  represented   an   esUblished   Air   Force   re- 

Todd  sought  the  assUtance  of  the  New  York  NATIONAL   DEfENSE.   JANUARY   TO  DECEMBER    1981  SThal  ^uld  Ttl^  ?e?nauish^''b^^^^^^ 

SUte  courts  In  an  effort  to  settle  the  claim  •"«"'  ^"f^  <=ould  not  be  relinquished  by  ine 

by  other  means  than  arbitration.  Both  the     -;^ contracting  officer  without  adequate  consld- 

New   York   Supreme   Court   and   the   New  l»(t « Kiiw  «*  w»»              ^^^^        HfnM  eratlon. 

York  Court  of  Appeals  told  Todd  to  arbi-     As  the  option  date  approached,  no  solu- 

If^Xx  MaMnri  MUM  matKim.  tlon  was  apparent,  and  Singer's  available  al- 

T    .<.!    .,       r->    .      .1 t  ^    _«  i4«i           S«prC« II3.S15.000     St.300.000  temative  to  avoid  a  loss  on  the  option  ap- 

Justification:  During  these  periods  of  lltl-          ^^tate 300000 lOMW)  ^  ^  ^  refusal  to  perform.  Instead. 

Witlon  Todd  aga^  brought  lu  claim  to  the             uj^f^hu ,33,5^      IWO.OOO  Singer  submitted  a  request  for  contractual 

Navy.  By  then  the  Navy  had  had  enough  ex-     c«<.»««  h«*w  19  c»«wh relief.  This  request  alleges  that  the  cost 

perience  with  the  Bath  arbitration  to  know ^^^^^  experienced  during  the  development 

that  arbitration  of  Todds  claim  would  be  contractor:  Singer  Company.  of  the  FPU  was  caused  by  circumstances  not 
long  and  expensive,  with  no  guarantee  01  .j.^^^  ^^  action:  Amendment  without  con-  reasonably  foreseen  or  foreseeable,  beyond 
success.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Sec-  gj^er^uon  .  ite  control  and  In  which  the  Air  Force  was 
retary  of  the  Navy  concluded  that  the  most  Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost:  actively  Involved.  These  circumstances 
responsible  course  of  action  was  through  (8,300,000.  would  carry  over  to  the  option,  causing 
direct  negotiations  with  Todd,  which  might  Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Air  Force— Air  Singer  to  lose  approximately  $13,615  mil- 
eliminate  the  burden,  delay  and  costs  of  ar-  Force  Systems  Command— Aeronautical  Hon.  In  addition  to  Its  FPU  loss.  Singer  con- 
bltratlon.  Systems  Division  (ASD).  eluded  that,  in  view  of  these  circumstances. 
A  special  Navy  team  was  organized  to  ana-  Description  of  product  or  service:  C-130E  the  exercise  of  the  option  is  the  type  of  gov- 
lyze  Todd's  claim  from  a  technical  and  legal  Instrument  Flight  Simulators.  emment  action  for  which  fairness  compels 
standpoint  and  to  make  recommendations  ^''f  °""'*- 'P^ f  ^^""'T^J^'^*°",  aS??;  ^"*^- 

on  Its  disposition.  The  team  concluded  that  mand.  AeroMutlcal  Systems  Division  (ASD)  justification:  Ordinarily,  the  board  would 

Todd  was  required  to  perform   additional  »^«f^^  T.yu^^flA^t^^^^^L^^.l^^^  ""^  «>n«»der  the  exercise  of  an  option  the 

work,  was  disrupted  and  delayed  by  MVLC  Z^J^^iT^-kIV x^^t^^l^f^^lT^i^^:  ^^  «'  government  action  for  which  fair- 

.nd  MSC  and  that  the  outcome  of  arbltra^  "^1^^ ^1^^""^^^: ^^rn^:':^,,^^^  ""^.r^To^S''^' ^l^r^^I^e^'^n^l^. 

tlon  would  expose  Navy  to  a  lUblllty  of  i^s.  The  option  was  similarly  structured  as  ^',il*^J°;^'l„^''°"'^""*****  **"^^  ^^* 

many  millions  of  dollars.  An  audit  by  DCAA  ^^  p^ce  except  that  target  cost  and  ceUlng  °P"°"  performance. 

confirmed  that  Todd's  loss  was  $34.9  mil-  prj^e  were  subject  to  economic  price  adjust-  Among   the    factors   which   distinguishes 

Hon.  ment  (EPA).  At  the  time  of  award  the  cell-  Singer's  request  from  the  ordinary  case  is 

As  a  result  of  negotiation  ordered  by  the  ing  prices  for  the  prototype  production  unit  t.he  high  degree  of  subjectivity  Inherent  In 

Secretary.  Todd  agreed  to  accept  $9.5  mil-  (FPU)  for  IPS  was  approximately  $22.4  mil-  ^^^  procurement.  Evidence  from  Singer  and 

Uon  as  full  payment  on  Its  claim.  lion  and  for  the  option  unlU,  without  EPA.  ASD  Indicate  that  the  requlremenU  for  the 

_    ,  ,        _            .  .    .w         <j     1           _  «4i  R  miiiinn  IPS.  as  reflected  in  this  contract,  are  of  ne- 

un^r  pT  S^"he  siS^S  aSh'^S  ii^^r"£gan  developing  the  FPU  Immedl-  cesslty  not  definitive  and  highly  subjective 

under  P.L.  85-804.  the  {Secretary  autnonzeo  -1-,^  followrtnn  the  award  Althounh  several  In  both  InterpreUUon  of  specifications  and 

St^^^c^n't^'fXh'TcS'.nSeme^^  Sf  So^ Ve4  m^2;  Ser*ap^iS  the  evaluation  of  contractor  performance. 

Into  a  contract  with  Todd  In  settlement  of  ^  ^^  making  satisfactory  progress   Howev-  Although  ASD  feels  that  this  subjectivity  U 

the  claims  on  the  terms  agreed  to  by  Todd.  ^^  ^^^^  monx.ii&  prior  to  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  U)  Insure  receipt  of  an  IFS  of  the 

n  s  WAVY  option.  ASD  was  notified  that  significant  requisite  fidelity.  Singer  U  exposed  to  a  risk 

cost  Increases  associated  with  the  develop-  that  the  cost  of  developing  and  producing 
Contingent  Liabilities:  Provisions  to  In-  ^gj,^  ^j  pp^  ^laA  caused  Singer  to  reevalu-  the  units  will  be  affected  by  the  subsequent 
demnlfy  contractors  against  liabilities  be-  ^^^  ^jjg  p^gj  ^^  ^jj^  option  units.  In  view  of  definltlzatlon  of  the  requirements.  The 
cause  of  claims  for  death.  Injury,  or  proper-  |(^  experience  in  developing  the  FPU  Singer  board  accepts  Singer's  explanation  that  its 
ty  damage  arising  from  nuclear  radiation,  concluded  that  performing  the  option  at  the  f*Uure  to  seek  more  specificity  during  nego- 
use  of  high  energy  propellants.  or  other  esUblished  price  would  result  In  a  loss  tlatlons  was  caused  In  part  of  Singers  reU- 
rlsks  not  covered  by  the  contractor's  Insur-  which  was  unacceptable  to  Singer.  *nce  on  the  Invalid  presumption  It  had 
ance  program  were  Included  In  58  contracts  At  a  meeting  between  ASD  and  Singer,  drawn  from  past  experience.  Singer  obvious- 
(the  potential  cost  of  these  liabilities  cannot  Singer  explained  that  it  had  based  Its  price  ly  would  not  have  offered  to  develop  and 
be  estimated  Inasmuch  as  the  llabUlty  to  the  proposal.  In  part,  on  presumptions  that  re-  produce  the  IFS  for  the  established  price  If 
Government.  If  any.  will  depend  upon  the  fleeted  Its  experience  supplying  C-130  type  they  had  known  the  level  of  fldeUty  re- 
occurrence of  an  Incident  as  described  In  simulators  to  the  Navy  and  commercial  cus-  quired  by  the  Air  Force.  In  fact,  the  con- 
the  indemnification  clause).  Items  procured  tomers.  Singer  presumed  that  the  Air  Force  tractlng  officer  has  estimated  that  to 
are  generally  those  associated  with  nuclear-  would  interpret  specifications  In  the  broad,  produce  the  unlU  under  today  s  conditions 
powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed  guided  mis-  subjective  terms  as  other  Singer  customers,  the  cost,  exclusive  of  profit  would  be  $58.6 
11  ^  t  1  k  nH»K  and  that  much  of  the  design  baseline  devel-  million,  exceeding  tne  estaoiisned  ceiling.  A 
sues,  expenmentaj  work  witn  nuclear  contract*  would  carry  decision  denying  Singer's  request  would 
^ce*^'  i^^J'LlH  •  "  "^  ^  S  thf  I^  dev~opS?^m  Tor  the^  Produce  a  wlndfaU  for  the  Air  Force  at  Slng- 
ance  m  nazaraous  areas.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  recognize  that  there  were  er's  expense. 

SMmber  of  contncu  many  •unknowns"  In  the  production  of  a  SO-  Singer  is  an  acknowledged  leader  In  the 

Contractor  phlstlcated  high-quality  simulator.  field  of  aircraft  simulation.  Although  air- 

Oeneral  Dynamics 41  Singer's  presumptions  proved  to  be  Incor-  craft  simulation  has  assumed  Increasing  Im- 

General  Electric  Co    6  ^^^^-  since  the  Air  Force's  Interpretation  of  portance,  the  number  of  potential  sources 

Hushes  Aircraft  Co 1  ^^^  specifications  required  a  higher  level  of  has  decreased.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of 

Hugnes  Aircrait  \^o \.  performance,  and  the  amount  of  engineer-  the  anticipated  loss,  refusal  to  grant  some 

Newport    News   ShipbuUdlng   &  ing  effort  carry-over  was  less  than  antlclpat-  relief  would  diminish  Singer's  capacity  to 

Dry  Dock  Co 3  ^  These  factors  Impacted  on  the  PPU  pro-  pursue  the  advancement  of  this  vital  tech- 

Raytheon  Co 1  gram     schedule     generating     delay-related  nology.  Moreover.  In  view  of  the  high  level 

Rockwell  International  Corp 1  costs  which  were  compounded  by  the  parties  of  risk  In  this  field.  Singer,  as  well  as  other 

Singer  Co                                                 1  inability  to  reach  agreements  on  contract  sources,  may  be  reluctant  to  contract  with 

xi7o«.i^»»,«.H  rii^*^-  r^rJIl t  requirements,   specification   Interpretations  the  Air  Force  In  the  future.  If  relief  is  re- 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp 4  ^^  acceptance  procedures  which  resulted  fused. 

In  unanticipated  cost  growth.  /-«„„t™«*«^  r</.».,...,>tio.  t«« 

Total.  Navy 58  since  Singer  was  convinced  that  the  same  Contractor  Compunetlcs.  Inc. 

type   of  problems,   difficulties   and   delay:  Type  of  action:  Amendment  without  con- 
would  carry  over  to  the  option  and  cause  a  slderatlon. 

potentially  devastating  loss,  they  requested  Actual     or     estimated     potential     cost: 

a  meeting  with  ASD  to  discover  ways  to  $400,000. 
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Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Air  Force— Sac-  could  begin  delivery  of  the  ECCs  no  less  section  e— d.s.  deterse  uxsisncs  agency 

ramento  Air  Logistics  Center  (SMALC).  than  nine  months  sooner  than  any  other  stnatART 

Description  of  product  or  Service:  Elec-  commercial  source.  Tlie  cost  of  maintaining  ^  report  of  extraordinary  contractual  ac- 

tronlc  Code  Converters  (EECs).  the   existing   radio   system   is   $30,000   per  tions  from  Defense  Logistics  Agency  was  not 

Background:  In  May  1976.  the  Sacramento  month  and  any  further  delay  would  exacer-  received    In   time   to   be   Included    in   this 

Air  Logistics  Center  (SMALC)  awarded  a  bate  the  adverse  cost  impact.  Accordingly,  report  These  actions  will  be  contained  in  a 

contract  to  Compunetlcs.  Inc.  (Compimet-  AFLC/PM  concluded  that  the  best  means  of  supplemental  report 

Ics)  to  deliver  290  Electronic  Code  Convert-  obtaining  the  ECCs  Is  through  approval  of 

ers  (ECCs).  later  modified  to  264  total.  In  Compunetlcs'  request  for  relief.  ^-^^^^— ^ 

two  stages,  at  a  total  ot  $684,006  This  was  a  Dwislon:  The  importwice^^^  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

two-step   procjirement    and    a   total   small  the  conversion  to  solid  state  radio  systems  Is  -p^r 

business  set-aside.  readily  apparent  and  the  unavailability  of  £<il>. 

An  ECC  is  "a  simple  electrical-mechanical  ECCs  threatens  a  significant  delay.  Since  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 

devlce"  which  functions  as  a  remote  control  Compunetlcs  is  currently  the  only  proven  ^^^^  communications  were  t&ken  from 

radio  tuner,  and  is  one  of  the  componente  source  of  ECCs  and  Is  In  a  position  to  begin  j.      Crwakpr's  tnhip  nnrt  rpferrprf  «  fnl 

used  In  the  "Htan  and  Mlnuteman  launch  and  complete  delivery  of  the  required  units  f"^^!*^^^'^  ^  ^*°*^  *"°  reierrea  as  loi- 

control  conversion   from  vacuum   tube  to  sooner  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  *ow=- 

solid  state  radio  systems.  Almost  Immediate-  source,  the  board  is  satisfied  that  granting  3501.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 

ly  after  award,  progress  was  delayed  because  relief  will  result  in  completion  at  the  earh-  Secretary    of    Defense,    transmitting    the 

Compunetlcs  encountered  difficulties  In  Its  est  possible  time  and  will  facilitate  the  na-  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1981  on  ex- 

flrst  article  subcontractor,  test  equipment  tlonal  defense.  traordlnary  contractual  actions  to  facilitate 

breakdown  and  other  component  failures.  In  lieu  of  Compunetlcs'  original  request,  the  national  defense,  pursuant  to  section 

As    a    result,    accelerated    testing    was    22  the   board   determined   that   the   contract  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804;  to  the  Committee 

months  behind  the  schedule  prescribed  In  should  be  restructed  Into  a  cost,  no  fee  con-  on  Armed  Services. 

the  contract.  During  the  period  of  delay,  tract,  with  an  estimated  cost  not-to-exceed  3502.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
material  and  labor  costs  increased  and  Com-  the  current  contract  price  plus  $400,000.  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
punetlcs  financial  situation  deteriorated  to  Compunetlcs  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lump  a  draft  of  proposed  iegislatiou  lo  amend 
the  point  that  iU  vendors  required  cash  in  sum  payment  for  those  costs  Incurred  that  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  and 
advance  for  all  material  orders.  As  a  result  exceed  previous  payments  made  by  the  Gov-  standardize  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Compunetlcs  stopped  work  on  the  contract,  emment.  In  view  of  the  significant  cost  of  the  distribution,  appointment,  and  assign- 
and  the  contracting  officer  Issued  a  "show  maintaining  the  existing  system,  the  board  ment  of  flag  and  general  officers  of  the 
cause"  notice.  In  response,  Compunetlcs  determined  that  the  restructed  contract  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps: 
submitted  this  request  estimating  that  relief  should  Include  an  "early  delivery  incentive  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
in  the  amount  of  $300,000  would  provide  the  provision,"  the  amount  of  which  shall  not  3503  y^  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
necessary  working  capital.  Although  Com-  exceed  the  savings  associated  with  acceler-  bla  Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
punetlcs  stopped  production.  It  still  main-  ated  installation  of  the  new  system,  which  p  c.  Public  Schools  procedures  and  malnte- 
talned  the  needed  technical  and  production  will  reduce  the  time  the  existing  system  is  nance  contract*  for  equipment  repair,  pur- 
facilities  and  manpower  to  resume  produc-  In  operation.  suant  to  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Coinmlt- 
tion.  Moreover,  Compunetlcs  continued  to  Decision:  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  District  of  Columbia 
perform  on  and  has  buUt  a  backlog  of  other  the  board  concludes  that  Singer  will  suffer  35^^  ^  j^^^^  j^^  ^^^  Director.  Office  of 
contracts,  which  provided  a  cash  flow  to  a  oss  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
procure  some  materials  necessary  to  begin  option,  that  fairness  compels  relief  and  that  ,j^^  ^^^  proposed  legisUtion  to  discontinue 
production.  However,  this  would  not  gener-  granting  relief  wtU  facilitate  the  national  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  requirements  for  agency 
ate  enough  working  capital  to  resume  full  defense  The  ailing  price  for  the  option  ^  ^  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
production  of  ECCs.  If  reUef  Is  approved  items  should  be  Increased  to  $56.6  million.  oAvemment  O^nitlor^  '-""*^"^«^  "" 
Compunetlcs  could  produce  enough  ECCs  to  exclusive  of  prt.flt  and  without  EPA.  a^^^  lettePfrom  the  Deputy  Assistant 
fulfm  the  contract  Wthout  relief,  they  tt^torget  cost  for  tl^^ewiteM  should  be  to-  secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
could  not  resume  production.  creased  to  $45.28  million.  The  board  also  rpcord  svstem  submitted  hv  the  Air 

JusUficaUon:    The    Air    Force's    Deputy  finds  that  a  new  extended  delivery  schedule  SJJfT  "t^^mt  to^  A  S?  sSa^o)- to 

Chief  of  Staff  for  Re«iux:h,  Development,  sho^d  be  established  based  on  Singer's  pro-  S^t'^r<L^e^e1;f  oS>™Uons^  ''*' 

and  Acquisition  (DCS/RD)  has  recommend-  POsed  schedule.  »  ,  »»      ,„      .wo  ^»  _     «  .w 

ed  that  the  board  determine  that  Compu-  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  this  reUef  Is  ^  3*0«-  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

netlcs'  continued  performance  to  be  essen-  expressly  conditioned  upon  Singer's  release  ^if™''  ^"y^*"*^  *  '^,.        P^P™**^ 

tlal   to   the   national   defense.   Other  con-  of  the  government  from  any  and  aU  existing  legislation  to  Insure  that  all  energy   and 

cemed    Air    Force    componenU,    Including  or  future  claims  arising  from  this  contract,  mineral  resource  originating  on  the  pubic 

SMALC,  support  this  recimmendation.  The  ^  .  .„  roac.  '"""^  '^'^ ,°"  ^^^  °^^\  Continental  Shelf 

rw-a/DT^  J^^ntonHBtir^..  u  K»=^  /.„  tv,«i,  FORCE  arc  propcrly  accounted  for  under  the  direc- 

^SfJ^S^fi^  n«tit,at^nr„™  Contingent   LlabUltles:   Provisions   to   In-  tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 

L^x^uSas^^wSch^^  '^""^^  ^contractors  against  liabilities  be-  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 

StirSl  SStaXm^Xue  syfte^.  i^  !L'^.lh"^n^JTo^ni^^  '^othe";  ,350r  A  let^r  from  the  ^retary.  Founda- 
extended  delay  of  the  installation  program  ^v  °Lt  o^nvpr^  S^  t?.?^^;^r'«  .n«.r  "?fl.°^  Vif  ^"^  Bar  Association,  trans- 
would  severely  Impact  the  overaU  operation  I^  n™!f'^r?^J;*^L^^ri^^Jnnt^;  ^"^^  the  Poimdatlon^s  audit  report  for 
of  the  UHF  communications  systems  which  ffjf*  ''?*^  ''T  ?fi     ^.^.»?.         ^  ^^^  ^^^  *"'*"'  September  30.  1981,  pursu- 

support  the  airborne  launch  control  system,  ^^^f^r^,?!^ J^.^nnh*l^fhi^uh  m v'^h^  !!f '  "^  .^"°"  l^^  V"^":  ^^  ^^-'^*=  "^  '*'' 

After  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  ^estimated  Inasmuch  u  the  liability  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(AFLC/PM)  examined  the  possibiliLy  of  2^!,^!!^,!."^;,"  ^"'.LiH^f  t^nLT^^n  ^^^  ^  '^^^'  ^^'^  ^^^  Assistant  Secre- 
both  producing  the  ECCs  In-house  or  repro-  ?^n^^^J,l^ir.^J\tf^,'lJ^^l^^-^  ^^  °^  ^he  Army  (Ovil  Works),  transmit- 
curing  from  another  commercial  source,  the  JJ^  g^Sy  Se^^at*J  w^h  nC^^.^  l^^^"^  on  the  environmental  Impact  of 
DCS/RD  concluded  that,  if  relief  Is  granted,  ^  Kenerauy  those  associated  with  nuclear-  the  Baltimore  Harbor  and  channels  deepen- 
Compunetics  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  S?r'"^,n^^m;n?oi  tfnrT^^r  ^.n^;  in«  Project,  pursuant  to  section  404(r)  of  the 
ECCs  sooner  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  other  ^"f "  ^w^^J^nT^  .v^^^Lj^nr  J^rfr.^  ^*"^  ^*^'  PoUutlon  Control  Act;  Joint- 
sources.  The  AFLC/PM  concluded  that  In-  ^°*'^^'  ^h»"«l""8  °^  explosives,  or  perform-  jy,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriation  and 
house  production  was  not  a  viable  altema-  '^**  *"  hazardous  areas.  pubUc  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
tlve  because  Air  Force  repair  faculties  would  Contractor                           Number  0/ contmcU  _^_^_^_ 

have  to  be  converted  to  manufacturing  and  Aerojet  Strategic  Propulsion  Co..           2                                                     

that  personnel  were  not  readily  available.           Martin  MarietU  Corp »  REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

AFLC/PM  also  determined  that  the  overall           Il^?n°\i^^?,'t^;v  aV;;;V";»7^;; ?  PUBUC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

S^iid'b^^drbTth?  XrJ$4CoSoTh2  KK'iS  Co'"!"!!..':!::::::::::      1  tions 

woUld  enable  CompuneU«  U)  complete  per           hJ^uiJa^t^I^  Dl'^ion 1  ^^'^^^  ^^'^^^  ^  °^  ™^^  ^"^'  ""^P*"^ 

formance.                                                               olnertU^ral^Wc^              I  °^  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

AddltlonaUy.  because  of  the  time  required                                         Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

for  the  reprocurement  process,  Compunetlcs             Total,  Navy 19  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5154.  A  bUl  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide training  opportunities  for  employees 
under  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-473).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  5958.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  PICKXiE* 

H.R.  5959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  mortage  in- 
terest rates  for  first-time  home  buyers  by 
providing  a  partial  exclusion  for  interest  on 
certain  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 

H.R.  5980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  certain  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds,  and  to  provide  tax  credit  for 
first  time  home  buyers  for  the  purchase  of  a 
home:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPKT.I.: 

H.R.  5961.  A  bill  to  improve  the  method  of 
verifying  the  income  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies receiving  Eissistance  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DuMCAif,  Mr.  Daschlk,  Mr.  Bonex  of 
Teimessee,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SKX.  Mr.  GiFHAROT.  and  Mr.  Evams  of 
Delaware): 

H.R.  5963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  ERTEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wal- 
CRXN.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  FocurrTA): 

H.R.  5983.  A  bill  to  require  additional  in- 
surance and  other  financing  for  the  decon- 
tamination of  nuclear  powerplants  following 
accidents;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 

H.R.  5964.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  5-percent 
reduction  in  pay  for  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  officers,  and  employees  covered  by 
the  Executive  Schedule  or  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  certain  other  high-level  Federal 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

H.R.  5985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  credit 
for  dependent  care  extienses  a  refundable 
credit  and  to  allow  an  additional  Investment 
tax  credit  for  dependent  care  center  proper- 
ty; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 

H.R.  5988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  more  fair  and  eq- 
uitable computation  of  prevailing  charge 
levels  for  medical  services;  jointly,  to  the 


Committees    on    Ways    and    Means    and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  5987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee  loauis  to 
refinance  liens  on  mobile  homes  and  to  pur- 
chase mobile  home  lots;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5988.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  maintenance  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  t^e  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RATCHPORD: 
H.R.  5989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  specific  standards  for 
interfund  borrowing  between  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds,  and  to  provide  for  au- 
thority, if  no  further  relief  for  the  trust 
funds  may  be  obtained  from  interfund  bor- 
rowing under  such  standards,  to  borrow 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for 
transfer  to  and  deposit  in  the  trust  funds:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  ROSE' 
H.R.  5970.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  interest  rates  payable  for 
loans  made  under  such  act  for  essential 
community  facilities  for  providing  firefight- 
Ing.  emergency  transportation,  or  rescue 
services  may  not  exceed  5  percent  per 
annum;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hdchks): 
H.R.  5971.  A  bill  to  modify  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  as  it  pertains  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, to  authorize  tort  actions  against  the 
United  States  and  sanctions  against  investi- 
gative and  law  enforcement  officers  for  cer- 
tain violations  of  the  fourth  amendment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ux.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  5972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  ben- 
efits enacted  during  1981  which  provided  a 
special  deduction  for  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  their  living  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B«r.  WILUAMS  of  Montana: 
H.R.   5973.   A  bill   to  amend  the  act  of 
August  18.  1970.  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  submit  an  annual  state  of 
the  parks  report  to  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Morrrrr.   Mr.    Vbnto.   Mr.   Lantos, 
Mr.    Obxrstab.   Ms.    Mikulski.   Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.    Santini.    Mr.    Kocovskk.    Mr. 
COKLHO.   Mr.   Peyskr.   Mr.   Rinaldo. 
Mr.      Peppkr.     Mr.      Addabbo,     Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bevill,  and  Mr.  Frost): 
H.   Res.   412.   Resolution   to  express   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  disap- 
proving  the   policy   of   the   administration 
with  respect  to  railroad  retirement  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


311.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  f?£nate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
473;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

312.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND" 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 

H.R.  5974.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kenny 
Ray  Stroup,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOI^: 

H.R.  5975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virgil  H. 
Bishop;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  1010:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Regula.  and 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  1823:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2034:  Mr.  AnCoiN.  Mr.  Bailky  of 
Missouri.   Mr.   Benedict.   Mr.   Blilet,   Mr. 

BOLAND,  Mrs.  BOOQCARD.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  dr  la  Garza.  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Dwter.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pindley, 
Mr.  Getkardt,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hartnett. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shiimway.  Mr.  Siuander, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  CuifOER  and  Mr.  Nellicam. 

H.R.  3752:  Mr.  Fors'TTHR  and  Mr.  OooD- 

LINO. 

H.R.  4857:  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 

KOGOVSEK.  AND  Mr.  BiNGRAM. 

H.R.  4951:  Mr.  Foguitta.  Mr.  Murpht, 
Mr.  LsBouTTLLiBR.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  5008:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs. 

BOUQOARD,   1^.   BURGENER.   Mrs.   COLLINS   Of 

Illinois,  Mr.  CoHYERS.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  High- 
tower.  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Jeppords.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
MrrcHEU.  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Nbal.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Idr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Sunia, 


Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Zeperetti. 

H.R.  5055:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Regula. 

H.R.  5177:  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  5272:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  5410:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  5414:  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.     5583:     Mr.     Railsback.     and     Mr. 

H.R.  5593:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  5729:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  5759:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  5762:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
RiCHMO'.D.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Porsitthe.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  5798:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  5865:  Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.J.  Res.  403:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Benjamin. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Blanchard.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Carman.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Fascell,   Ms.   Ferraro.   Mr.   Findley,   Mr. 


FiTHiAN,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hance, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Bolling. 

H.  Con.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.  Con.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Swift,  Ms.  MiKtTL- 
SKi,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mopfett. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Yatron,  Ms.  Fer- 
raro, Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 


sylvania, Mr.  Neal,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mrs. 

BOUQUARD. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  BoNiOR  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

381.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rens- 
selaer County  Legislature.  SUte  of  New 
York,  relative  to  the  senior  community  serv- 
ices employment  program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ekiucation  and  Labor. 

382.  Also,  petition  of  Arkansas  Legislative 
Council,  relative  to  the  railroad  retirement 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

383.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Democratic  Mayors,  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  reconciliation  process  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

384.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Lathrup 
Village.  Mich.,  relative  to  1982/83  Federal 
Budget  resolution;  jointly,  to  Commlttes  on 
Government  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 
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(Legialative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Al- 
poifSE  M.  D'Amato.  a  Senator  from  the 
SUte  of  New  York. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Karl  B.  Justus. 
Executive  Director,  Emeritus,  the 
Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Washington,  D.C.  offered,  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  Ood.  whose 
mercy  is  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing and  whose  providence  hath  guided 
our  destiny  through  all  generations, 
we  thanJc  Thee  that  Thou  hast  made 
and  preserved  us  a  nation;  a  nation 
bom  to  be  free! 

Through  tragedy  and  triumph,  war 
and  peace.  Thou  hast  been  our  "refuge 
and  our  fortress,"  a  never  failing  help 
whose  truth  hath  been  our  shield  and 
buckler,  our  constant  support. 

Renew  within  each  of  us,  and  within 
America,  that  spirit  of  undaunted 
courage  that  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  Revolution,  that  spirit  that 
motivated  our  forebears  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  new  Nation  over  two  cen- 
turies ago.  May  the  heritage  of  the 
past  cause  us  to  reach  out  with  greater 
hope  as  we  man  the  ramparts  of 
future  frontiers. 

Pardon  our  shortcomings:  forgive 
our  neglect;  inspire  our  hearts:  in- 
crease our  faith  and  help  us  to  serve 
Thy  Idngdom  here  on  Earth. 

We  Invoke  Thy  grace  and  blessing  on 
the  Senators  who  help  to  guide  Ameri- 
ca's destiny  from  this  hallowed  Cham- 
ber. We  ask  that  the  same  blessing  and 
benediction  may  be  granted  unto  our 
President  and  to  all  of  our  leaders  in 
Government.  Grant  to  each  one  vision, 
wisdom,  strength,  and  courage. 

As  we  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  may 
it  ever  be  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Flame  our  hearts  anew  with  patriotic 
devotion  that  we  may  always  be  in- 
heritors of  liberty  in  this  "land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

God  bless  America!  Hear  this  our 
humble  prayer.  O  Lord. 

In  Thy  Holy  Name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THxmMowD). 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 


U.S.  Skhatx. 

PRKSIDDfT  PRO  TXICPORX. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  25,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  ALroifss  M. 
D'Amato.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  THrRMoin>, 
Prtrident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONTINUING  RESO- 
LUTION TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader,  I  believe.  I  ask  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  distinguished  acting  minor- 
ity leader  to  that  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
continuing  resolution,  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  has  just  been 
received  by  the  Senate,  be  held  at  the 
desk,  pending  further  disposition  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  majority 
leader,  after  consulting  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  may  ask  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  object— I  un- 
derstand that  the  majority  leader  in- 
tends to  lay  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  at  the  close  of 
business,  so  that  it  will  t>e  pending  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  I  would  really 
like  to  do  is  to  call  it  up  on  Monday, 
after  we  finish  the  business  we  may 
have  to  transact,  and  permit  opening 
statements  to  be  made,  but  transact  no 
business  in  connection  with  the  resolu- 
tion prior  to  Tuesday. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  Is  the  position  of 
the  minority  leader. 

There  is  also  a  further  understand- 
ing that  Senate  Resolution  20.  the  TV 
resolution,  will  be  interrupted  by  the 
continuing  resolution.  We  will  finish 
the  continuing  resolution  before 
coming  back  to  the  TV  resolution.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday  at  the  close 
of  business.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  of  the  possibility  of  late  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate that  purpose— that  is  to 
say,  to  finish  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  also  announced  yesterday,  as  I  now 
repeat— and  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin— that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Senate  to  finish  the 
continuing  resolution  l)efore  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  TV  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  2  hours 
ago.  President  Reagan  welcomed  Ital- 
ian President  Sandro  Pertini  on  his 
first  trip  to  the  United  States.  In  a 
colorful  ceremony  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  President  Reagan  reaffirmed  the 
strong  ties  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  and  looked  ahead  with 
promise  to  meetings  between  the  two 
leaders. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  P»resident  Per- 
tini this  afternoon,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  join  with 
me  in  extending  our  best  wishes  for 
his  stay. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "The  Pertini  Spirit,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th«  Peftiki  Spirit 

Sandro  Pertini.  the  President  of  Italy, 
who  meets  today  with  President  Reagan,  is 
no  household  word  In  America.  But  he  Is  no 
footnote  figure.  Few  other  Italian  leaders 
have  broken  so  many  rules,  gotten  so  many 
votes,  shaken  so  many  hands  or  done  so 
much  to  demonstrate  that  parliamentarians 
are  not  necessarily  boring. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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A  lifelong  Socialist,  Mr.  Pertini  endured 
JaU  and  exile  under  Mussolini.  A  proud  out- 
sider, he  refuses  to  live  in  the  presidential 
palace.  A  virtuoso  politician,  he  was  the  first 
Italian  P»resldent  in  30  years  to  reach  out- 
side the  Christian  Democratic  Party  to 
name  a  centrist  Republican  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  thus  gave  new  life  to  the  movement 
to  broaden  Italy's  ruling  circle  without 
yielding  power  to  the  Communists. 

The  United  States  has  an  important  inter- 
est in  that.  Without  a  strong  lUlian  center, 
there  would  be  zero  weight  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
"zero  option"  offer  to  Moscow  on  theater 
nuclear  weapons.  The  present  Government, 
at  some  political  risk,  agreed  to  accept  its 
share  of  cruise  missiles  to  facilitate  West 
Germany's  assent.  It  was  equally  difficult, 
politically,  for  Italy  to  Join  the  internation- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. 

Mr.  Pertini  has  thus  stretched  the  powers 
of  a  titular  office.  And  at  85,  he  shames  the 
young  with  his  anger  at  oppression.  Ad- 
dressing outrages  in  Argentina  recently,  he 
insisted  that  "anyone  who  does  not  protest 
against  these  dictatorships  .  .  .  does  not 
have  the  right  to  protest  what  is  happening 
in  Poland." 

A  warm  and  vigorous  man.  I»resldent  Per- 
tini is  a  welcome  visitor.  We  are  lucky  to 
meet  him. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  SPEAKS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDE- 
PENDENT TELEPHONE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  March  24,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  spokc  bcforc  the  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Asso- 
ciation. His  remarks  reflect  not  only 
the  great  interest  he  has  in  the  surviv- 
al of  this  Nation's  telecommimications 
industry  in  a  competitive  marketplace, 
but  sdso  the  expertise  and  effort  he 
brings  to  this  subject. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Goldwater 's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Speech  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  to 

THE  U.S.  IWDEPENDENT  TELEPHOWE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Three  years  ago,  I  spoke  at  your  annual 
meeting.  At  that  time  my  renmrks  were  di- 
rected toward  the  Senate's  efforts  to  draft 
amendments  to  the  Communications  Act.  In 
preparation  for  today,  I  reviewed  that 
speech.  As  the  saying  goes.  "The  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the 
same." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  I  first  in- 
troduced S.  622  in  March  1979,  but  in  many 
respects,  the  policy  established  in  that  legis- 
lation Is  more  appropriate  for  today's  envi- 
ronment than  It  was  in  1979. 

Despite  the  PCC's  decision  in  computer  II, 
despite  Senate  passage  of  S.  898  by  a  margin 
of  90-4.  and  the  settlement  between  A.T.  & 
T.  and  the  Justice  Department  of  the  anti- 
trust suit,  the  communications  industry  and 
the  American  people  are  still  faced  with 
confusion.  Teclinology  continues  to  advance 
without  adequate  policy  guidance  to  insure 


that  the  benefits  of  these  teciinologies  are 
available  to  all  Americans. 

All  of  you  are  struggling  now  with  the 
questions  presented  by  the  proposed  con- 
sent decree.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  definite 
Judgments  are  not  yet  possible  on  some  of 
those  questions.  Many  of  the  details  are  not 
final.  All  of  the  interested  parties  have  just 
begun  to  file  their  comments  on  the  com- 
petitive impact  of  the  proposed  decree. 
While  A.T.  dt  T.  has  provided  a  general  out- 
line of  the  structure  of  the  Bell  operating 
companies.  A.T.  &  T.  must  still  submit  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  will  address 
many  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  decree. 

Therefore.  I  can  make  only  preliminary 
observations  of  the  decree  and  how  It  will 
affect  domestic  common  carrier  legislation. 

Immediately  after  Congress  reconvened  in 
January,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  several  days  of  hearings  on  the  decree. 
We  heard  from  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  A.T.  &  T.,  the  assistant  secretary  for 
conununicatlons  and  information,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  defense  communications  agency, 
and  the  assistant  attorney  general. 

Several  of  these  witnesses  were  not  enthu- 
siastic about  details  of  the  proposed  consent 
decree.  However,  all  of  them  testified  that 
they  could  make  it  work  and  that  the  public 
Interest  would  ultimately  be  served  by  its 
implementation.  I  agree  with  their  conclu- 
sion. 

It  Is  also  clear  to  me,  however,  that  the 
objectives  of  S.  622  remain  valid.  And,  it  is 
just  as  important  now,  as  it  was  then,  for 
Congress  to  assert  its  proper  role  in  estab- 
lishing this  country's  telecommunications 
policy. 

Equally  as  important  to  recognize  is  tiiat 
in  this  new  environment,  congressional 
policy  must  reduce,  rather  than  increase. 
Government  interference  in  your  business. 
We  can.  and  must,  place  greater  reliance  on 
the  marketplace,  rather  than  pervasive  Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

Unfortunately,  A.T.  &  T.'s  competitors 
who  received  no  support  for  their  demands 
for  splitting  up  AT.  &  T.  in  the  Senate,  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
decree.  They  are  not  satisfied  that  A.T.  &  T. 
has  agreed  to  divest  itself  of  80  percent  of 
its  assets.  Indeed,  they  seek  further  restruc- 
turing of  A.T.  &  T.  Their  objective  is  not  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  but  to  protect 
their  own  markets.  They  seek  to  prohibit 
A.T.  St  T.  from  entering  new  markets  even 
though  the  company  will  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  base  to  cross-subsidize  its  com- 
petitive offerings  and,  indeed,  has  no  estab- 
lished position  In  those  markets. 

My  question  to  those  who  advocate  these 
antl-competltlve  restraints  is:  Do  you  really 
expect  Congress  to  hog-tle  A.T.  &  T.  and  de- 
prive the  American  people  of  the  services 
and  innovation  that  this  company  has  the 
unique  ability  to  offer?  If  they  think  that 
Congress  will  agree  to  those  types  of  re- 
strainte,  then  they  are  sadly  lacking  in  an 
understanding  of  the  legislative  process. 

While  A.T.  &  T.'s  competitors  may  have 
some  success  in  the  House,  the  Senate  is 
clearly  on  record  as  favoring  marketplace 
competition,  not  marketplace  allocation.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  go  to  any  conference  with  the 
House  on  a  bill  that  reflects  this  philoso- 
phy. Unfortunately,  the  House  Communica- 
tions Sulxjommittee  appears  to  be  moving  in 
a  direction  that  will  make  it  impossible  for  a 
bill  to  ever  reach  the  President's  desk. 

Furthermore,  as  my  bill  in  1979  indicated, 
the  Senate  supports  deregulation  where 
there  is  effective  competition.  That  means 


the  deregulation  of  all  companies,  not  just 
A.T.  Si  T.'s  competitors.  This  sort  of  effort 
will  benefit  A.T.  &  T.,  its  competitors,  and 
its  customers. 

A  major  goal  of  any  legislation  must  be 
preservation  of  universal  telephone  service. 
This  is  not  a  new  concern  to  you  or  our  com- 
mittee. 

Although  in  reading  press  analysis  and 
comments  from  some  State  regulators,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  gained  some  new  con- 
verts to  this  cause. 

Maintenance  of  universal  service  was  a 
goal  of  S.  622.  and  It  Is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
policy  established  in  S.  898.  That  bill  pro- 
vides a  specific  mechanism  to  insure  that 
universal  service  will  be  preserved  at  reason- 
able rates.  By  imposing  an  access  charge  on 
all  inter-exchange  carriers  that  use  local  dis- 
tribution systems,  revenues  would  be  avail- 
able to  insure  that  all  Americans  have 
access  to  reasonably  priced  basic  telephone 
service. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  rural  coalition  con- 
tinues to  support  the  provisions  of  S.  898. 
They  recognize  that  these  provisions  would 
minimize  the  impact  of  any  significant  rate 
increases. 

Another  concern  of  our  conunlttee  and 
the  Senate  is  reflected  m  the  provisions  af- 
fecting our  national  defense  and  emergency 
preparedness.  Second,  we  Included  a  re- 
quirement for  joint  government-Industry 
planning  so  that  all  suppliers  of  services  and 
equipment  would  t>e  able  to  respond  during 
times  of  national  emergency.  Third,  we  in- 
sured that  A.T.  &  T.  and  any  operating  com- 
pany could  provide  end-to-end  telecommuni- 
cations service  for  national  security  and 
emergency  preparedness  requirement.  This 
last  provision  is  essential  after  divestiture. 

Another  matter  of  great  consequence  to 
the  Nation  and  your  Industry's  future  Is  the 
challenge  presented  by  foreign  competition. 
Congress  must  provide  proper  incentives  for 
the  advancement  of  telecommunications 
and  related  technology  or  you  will  face  the 
unpleasant  prospect  of  losing  markets  to 
well-financed  foreign  competitors. 

The  recent  procurement  by  AT.  Sl  T.  for 
a  fiber-optic  link  in  the  Northeast  corridor 
clearly  demonstrates  the  nature  of  our  for- 
eign competitors.  Our  laws  and  regulations 
must  not  give  them  any  advantage  over 
American  companies,  and  in  fact,  we  also 
must  insure  that  our  companies  have  equal 
access  to  foreign  markets.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  I  will  follow  closely  all  our  legis- 
lative activities  to  insure  achievement  of 
this  objective. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  a  related 
matter.  This  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to 
many  of  you  and  that  is  the  ability  to  offer 
new  technologies  and  enter  new  markets.  As 
I  said  before,  the  Senate  lias  been  reluctant 
to  restrain  A.T.  St  T.'s  entry  Into  new  tech- 
nologies, and  by  the  same  token,  we  are 
equally  as  reluctant  to  restrain  anybody 
else's  entry. 

However,  both  S.  898,  and  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  month,  S.  2172,  prohibit 
telephone  companies  from  offering  cable 
television  services  in  their  operating  areas. 
This  ban  is  not  total  since  the  FCC  could 
waive  this  restriction  where  It  Is  shown  that 
a  telephone  company's  provision  of  cable  in 
its  operating  area  will  provide  significant 
additional  media  diversity  and/or  competi- 
tion. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted.  Congress  intends 
that  the  Commission  will  adopt  a  liberal 
waiver  policy.  Furthermore,  any  telephone 
company  serving  a  rural  area  is  completely 
exempt  from  this  prohibition.  As  markets 
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develop  and  become  competitive,  we  expect 
the  Commission  to  relax  any  barriers  to 
entry  by  an  Individual  or  company  in  order 
that  the  marketplace  is  truly  open  and  com- 
petitive. 

In  ci06ing.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  make  your 
views  known  to  Members  of  the  House. 
While  you  may  not  have  the  sophisticated 
operation  that  your  competitors  are  using, 
you  do  have  personal  contact  with  your  cus- 
tomers. And  personal  contact  is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  motivate  those  who  have  in- 
fluence with  Members  of  the  House.  If  you 
want  to  preserve  the  t>est  telephone  system 
in  the  world,  you  had  better  get  to  work.  If 
you  do  not,  the  Nation  will  be  the  loser. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special 
orders  for  Senators  Proxmirk,  Dm»- 
roRTH.  Eagleton,  and  Stennis,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land seek  time,  part  of  the  leadership 
time,  this  morning? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  for  just  a 
minute,  I  have  an  important  an- 
nouncement which  I  think  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 


MARYLAND  DAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Marylanders  are  celebrating  with  jus- 
tifiable pride  the  348th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  great  Free  State 
of  Maryland.  Traditionally.  I  have 
used  the  occasion  of  Maryland  Day  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  some 
lively  or  instructive  event  In  Mary- 
land's long  and  distinguished  past  in 
the  hope  of  illuminating  contempo- 
rary experience  in  a  useful  way.  Today 
I  will  continue  that  practice. 

This  year  we  are  observing  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington  who,  although  regretta- 
bly not  a  Marylander.  had  the  warm- 
est and  closest  ties  with  our  State  and 
its  people  and  for  whom  all  Maryland- 
ers retain  the  deepest  love  and  respect. 
As  we  celebrate  George  Washington's 
250th  anniversary  it  seems  appropri- 
ate, on  Maryland  Day,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  relatively  little-known  event 
in  George  Washington's  career  which 
took  place  in  western  Maryland. 

Most  Americans  know  that  Washing- 
ton's first  military  campaign  took  him 
to  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylva- 


nia and  Maryland  and  that,  after  a 
series  of  vicissitudes,  he  found  himself 
in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Cumberland.  Few  people,  however,  re- 
alize that  Washington's  last  military 
campaign  also  took  him  to  Cumber- 
land and  that  there  he  made  his  last 
appearance  in  full  imiform  reviewing 
the  troops  called  out  to  suppress  the 
Whisky  Rebellion. 

In  a  diary  entry  dated  October  16, 
1794,  George  Washington  gave  this 
typically  laconic  account  of  those 
events: 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  set  out  for 
Cumberland— and  about  11  O'clock  arrived 
there.  Three  Miles  from  the  Town  I  was  met 
by  a  party  of  Horse  under  the  command  «f 
Major  Lewis  (my  Nephew)  and  by  Brigr. 
Oenl.  Smith  of  the  Maryland  Line,  who  Es- 
corted me  to  the  Camp:  where,  finding  all 
the  Troops  under  Arms.  I  passed  along  the 
line  of  the  Army:  was  conducted  to  a  house 
the  residence  of  Major  Lynn  of  the  Mary- 
land Line  (an  old  Continental  Officer) 
where  I  was  well  lodged  and  civilly  enter- 
tained. 

This  event,  which  Washington  re- 
counts In  such  a  low  key  way.  was 
unique  in  American  history.  It  was  the 
first  and  only  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  took  personal  conmiand 
of  a  fighting  force  in  anticipation  of 
hostilities.  In  that  brief,  fleeting 
moment  In  Cumberland,  history  was 
made  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  in 
name  became  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  fact. 

HappUy,  by  the  time  Washington  ar- 
rived in  Cumberland,  the  Whisky  Re- 
bellion was  simmering  down  and  the 
President  was  able  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia after  several  uneventful  days. 
Washington's  visit  obviously  Impressed 
the  citizens  of  Cumberland  far  more 
than  it  did  him  and  that  impression 
remains  fresh  and  vivid  to  this  day. 
The  lessons  to  be  read  from  the 
Whisky  Rebellion  do  too.  Both  are 
particularly  well  described  in  "Alle- 
gany County— A  History"  by  Harry 
Stegmaier,  Jr.,  David  Dean,  Gordon 
Kershaw,  and  John  Wiseman,  pub- 
lished in  1976.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  several  paragraphs  from 
their  book  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington's  last  visit  was  long  remem- 
bered In  Cumberland.  For  generations, 
elders  would  recount  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren  their  recollections  of  what 
the  first  president  had  said,  what  he  had 
worn,  how  he  had  looked.  His  appearance 
was  commemorated  by  at  least  one  artist. 
Frederick  Kimmelmeyer  of  Baltimore,  who 
had  made  the  difficult  Journey  to  Cumber- 
land for  Just  that  purpose.  Kimmelmeyer 
was  a  primitive  artist,  without  formal  aca- 
demic training,  yet  his  "Washington  Re- 
viewing the  Western  Army  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land" has  a  charm  and  dignity.  The  general 
is  depicted  as  an  aging  man,  dressed  in  blue 
and  buff  Continentals,  astride  a  high-step- 
ping, spirited  horse.  His  troops  are  lined  up 
in  the  middle  ground  of  the  picture,  their 


tents  also  in  military  precision  behind.  In 
the  background  lies  a  long,  earthen  mound, 
all  that  remained  of  Port  Cumberland  in 
1794.  General  Daniel  Morgan,  a  comrade-In- 
arms of  the  Revolutionary  era  who  partici- 
pated in  the  review  that  day,  bought  the 
painting  on  the  spot.  It  subsequently  passed 
through  several  hands  and  is  now  on  view  at 
the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Wlnterthur 
Museum. 

Today  one  tends  to  recall  Washington's 
review  of  his  forces  at  Ciimberland  without 
remembering  the  circumstances  that 
brought  it  about.  A  rebellion  was  crushed 
and  the  power  of  the  federal  government  as- 
serted in  1794,  but  the  grievances  which 
caused  the  revolt  were  not  redressed.  The 
excise  tax  remained  in  effect,  causing  genu- 
ine hardship  on  the  frontier,  until  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Thomas  Jefferson  In 
1801.  There  must  have  been  those  at  Cum- 
berland who  remembered  Washington's 
final  review  with  bitterness,  not  nostalgia, 
but  history  has  not  recorded  the  feelings  of 
those  discontents.  In  any  case,  a  different 
spirit  was  In  the  air  in  the  Allegany  County 
of  the  late  1790s.  Its  inhabitants  were  like 
Americans  everywhere;  life  seemed  full  of 
promise  to  them.  The  county's  resources 
seemed  inexhaustible  and  its  potential  illim- 
itable. The  people  of  Allegany  County 
looked  ahead  to  the  nineteenth  century 
with  hope  and  anticipation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  observations 
contain  an  urgent  message  for  our 
time.  The  grievances  that  provoked 
the  Whisky  Rebellion  were  left  to 
fester  for  years  without  damaging  the 
Nation.  In  those  days,  when  our  world 
was  young,  even  the  worst  grievances 
could  be  dissolved  in  the  abundant  op- 
portunities the  new.  rich  land  offered 
to  aU  comers. 

As  the  authors  of  this  history  point 
out: 

The  county's  resources  seemed  Inexhaust- 
ible and  Its  potential  Illimitable.  The  people 
of  Allegany  County  looked  ahead  to  the 
nineteenth  century  with  hope  and  anticipa- 
tion. 

Today,  the  people  of  Allegany 
County  are  not  looking  ahead  to  the 
2 1st  century  with  hope  and  anticipa- 
tion. They  are  discouraged:  they  are 
fearful,  and  they  are  getting  angry. 
The  official  unemployment  rate  in  Al- 
legany Cotmty  is  16.6  percent,  almost 
twice  the  national  average.  But  the 
real  figure  is  closer  to  20  percent,  if 
you  count  in  all  the  people  whose  ben- 
efits have  run  out  and  those  who  have 
stopped  looking  for  jobs  because  there 
are  not  any  to  be  found. 

The  people  of  Allegany  County  are 
sturdy,  hard-working  men  and  women. 
Some  are  the  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers  who  watched  with  such  de- 
light as  George  Washington  reviewed 
the  troops  on  Cumberland  parade 
ground.  All  are  Imbued  with  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  that  make  a 
nation  great. 

If  we  allow  their  problems  to  fester 
now,  when  hope  is  at  a  low  ebb,  we  will 
create  a  situation  far  more  explosive 
and  dangerous  than  that  which  con- 
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fronted  President  Washington  during 
the  Whisky  Rebellion. 

The  urgent  task  before  this  Con- 
gress and  this  President  Is  to  restore 
hope  to  the  American  people  for,  as 
Samuel  Johnson  pointed  out  a  very 
long  time  ago:  "Where  there  is  no 
hope,  there  can  be  no  endeavor." 

Today,  hope  is  a  four-letter  word 
spelled  J-O-B-S. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  get  the  routine  business  out  of  the 
way  before  the  special  orders  start,  if 
that  is  agreeable. 


ORDER  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  409, 
THE  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  no  call  for 
the  regular  order  serve  to  displace 
House  Joint  Resolution  409,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  during  its  consider- 
ation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  HOLDING  H.R.  5708,  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT  EX- 
TENSION, AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  5708, 
the  National  Housing  Act  extension, 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further 
disposition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  634. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  634)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
exchange  of  certain  lands  In  Idaho  and  Wy- 
oming," do  pass  the  following  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  after  "land"  Insert  "and  im- 
provements". 

Page  2,  line  20.  strike  out  "376"  and  insert 
"306". 

Page  2,  line  22,  after  '"Railroad,"  insert 
"'said  point  being  100  feet  easterly  measured 
at  right  angles  from  the  centerline  of  the 
main  track  of  said  railroad,". 

Page  2,  line  22,  after  '"east,"  insert  ""being 
parallel  to  and  100  feet  easterly  from  said 
centerline  of  main  track,". 

Page  2,  line  25.  strike  out  "by"  and  insert 
"x". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  with  the 
House  amendments. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CERTAIN  PENTECOSTAL 
RUSSIAN  FAMILIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
100  relating  to  certain  Pentecostal 
Russian  families. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  100) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  two  Russian  fam- 
ilies who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow  because  of  the 
suppression  of  their  Pentecostal  faith  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  ACEJNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  "Senate  is  acting  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  100,  which  is 
identical  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 76. 

Mr.  President,  the  emigration  story 
of  the  Vashchenkos  and  Chmykhalovs, 
two  Russian  Pentecostalist  families, 
has  lingered  on  for  20  years.  Their 
story  is  rapidly  approaching  an  impor- 
tant juncture.  In  a  few  days,  Soviet 
emigration  officials  will  notify  them 
about  their  petition  to  renounce 
Soviet  citizenship— often  the  first  step 
toward  emigrating.  At  this  critical 
point  in  their  struggle,  it  is  particular- 
ly important  that  we  send  them  a  mes- 
sage of  our  most  sincere  concern,  and 
at  the  same  time,  let  the  Soviets  know 
that  we  continue  to  monitor  their  case 
with  intense  interest. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  this  body 
will  approve  the  resolution  before  us 
which  calls  on  the  Soviet  Government 
to  allow  them  to  emigrate.  The  meas- 
ure, which  is  supported  by  the  State 
Department,  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week. 

The  families'  efforts  to  emigrate 
began  in  1962  with  the  realization  that 
they  would  never  be  able  to  freely 
practice  their  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  struggle  has  been 
fraught  with  dashed  hopes,  frustra- 
tions, and  disappointments.  But  hope. 


determination,  and  courage  continues 
to  kindle  their  spirits  and  keep  their 
efforts  alive.  They  have  steadfastly 
pursued  their  course  despite  the  harsh 
and  inhumane  Soviet  response— con- 
finement in  a  psychiatric  hospital, 
prison,  labor  camp,  and  state  ""reedu- 
cation" boarding  school. 

The  Congress  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Vashchenkos  and  Chmykhalovs  in 
1978  when  seven  of  them  rushed  past 
Soviet  guards  into  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow.  They  went  seeking 
emigration  advice,  but  fearing  severe 
punitive  measures  would  be  taken  by 
Soviet  officials,  they  remained  in  the 
Embassy.  Known  to  the  world  now  as 
the  "Siberian  Seven,"  they  have  re- 
sided in  small  basement  quarters  in 
the  Embassy  ever  since— no  closer  to 
their  dream  of  emigration  and  reli- 
gious freedom;  but  they  nevertheless 
hold  fast  to  that  dream.  While  visiting 
the  seven  in  1979,  Senator  Boren  and 
I  were  struck  by  their  perseverance  de- 
spite the  hardships  they  have  en- 
dured. 

Proposals  to  allow  the  seven  to  leave 
directly  from  the  Embassy  for  the 
United  States  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Soviets.  They  adamantly  insist 
that  in  order  to  emigrate,  the  seven 
must  return  to  Chemogorsk,  their 
hometown,  and  file  an  application. 

To  protest  Soviet  refusal  to  observe 
their  internationally  recognized  right 
to  emigrate,  late  last  year  Lldiya  and 
Augustina  Vashchenko  began  a 
hunger  strike.  Lidiya  grew  so  weak 
that  she  had  to  be  removed  to  Mos- 
cow's Botkin  hospital.  While  she  was 
recuperating  there,  Lldiya  wrote  me  a 
letter  indicating  that  upon  her  release 
from  the  hospital,  she  intended  to 
return  to  Chemogorsk  and  apply  to 
emigrate. 

Lidiya  did  indeed  return  to  her 
hometown  and  filed  another  applica- 
tion to  emigrate.  She  has  met  the 
Soviet  demand,  now  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Soviets  to  honor  their  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  recent 
developments  of  this  case  and  the  de- 
cision that  is  expected  to  come  shortly 
from  the  Soviets,  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  action  now  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
keenly  interested  in  this  case  and  to 
assure  the  Vashchenkos  and  Chmyk- 
halovs that  we  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned and  absolutely  supportive  of 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  4  years  since  the  Vas- 
chenko  and  Chmykhalov  families 
sought  refuge  in  the  American  Embas- 
sy in  Russia.  It  has  been  a  long  con- 
finement, prompted  by  their  desire  to 
emigrate  to  a  country  where  they 
would  be  allowed  to  worship  freely. 
Their  story  has  focused  international 
attention  on  the  plight  of  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  religious  dissidents 
within  Soviet-bloc  countries  who  are 
being  persecuted  for  their  faith  in  a 
living  God. 

I  commend  Senator  Levin  for  the 
concern  and  the  leadership  that  he 
has  provided  in  bringing  about  legisla- 
tive channels  of  relief  for  these  fami- 
lies. In  particular,  I  thank  Senator 
Levin  for  Introducing  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  76.  which  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Senate  earlier 
this  afternoon  and  which  had  earlier 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  biU.  which  would  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  allow  the  two 
families  to  emigrate,  is  extremely 
timely  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
families'  20-year  attempt  to  emigrate 
is  now  approaching  an  important  junc- 
ture. By  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Soviet  emigration  offi- 
cials will  notify  the  families  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any 
action  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
allow  the  families  to  emigrate.  This 
resolution  also  calls  attention  to  the 
interest  of  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  plight  of  the  Vas- 
chenko  and  Chmykhalov  families. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  must 
publically  condemn  repression  of  the 
most  basic  of  all  human  rights— the 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  worship.  I 
thank  my  coUeagxies  for  the  strong 
stand  that  they  have  taken  against 
this  type  of  repression  by  agreeing  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  100)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
companion  bill.  Calendar  No.  464. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  AND  RENEWAL  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT  TO 
CONSERVE  OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  425,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 111. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  Ill)  con- 
senting to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the 
interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  HI). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
HI.  a  resolution  which  gives  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  extension  and 
renewal  of  the  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas. 

The  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve 
Oil  and  Gas  was  orginated  by  six 
member  States  and  consented  to  by 
the  Congress  in  1935.  Its  membership 
has  now  grown  to  Include  30  oil-  and 
gas-producing  States  and  six  associate 
member  States.  Member  States  are 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona.  Arkansas. 
California.  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana. 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Utah,  West  Virgin- 
ia, and  Wyoming.  The  associate  States 
are  Georgia.  Idaho.  North  Carolina, 
Oregon.  South  Carolina,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

When  the  compact  was  originally 
ratified,  major  oilfield  discoveries  and 
the  subsequent  glut  of  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies had  resulted  in  substantial  loss  of 
oil  at  the  surface,  in  wholesale  flaring 
of  gas,  and  in  oil  prices  as  low  as  10 
cents  a  barrel.  As  a  result,  there  was 
contamination  of  the  topsoil  and  con- 
tamination of  underground  water  sup- 
plies. The  oil  producing  States  imme- 
diately concerned  agreed  on  the  need 
for  some  cooperative  effort  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  compact  is  "to 
conserve  oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention 
of  physical  waste  thereof  from  any 
cause."  (Article  II.) 

The  compact  expressly  states  that: 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  SUtes  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  sUbilizlng  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  pro- 
mote regimentation,  but  is  limited  to  the 
purpose  of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  pre- 
venting the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
reasonable  limitations.  (Article  V.) 

The  compact  binds  each  signatory 
State  to  enact  laws  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain specified  types  of  oil  or  gas  waste 
prevention.  It  also  binds  them  to  enact 
mesures  to  deny  access  to  commerce  of 
oil  produced  in  violation  of  its  valid 
conservation  statutes,  and  to  provide 
stringent  penalties  for  waste  of  oil  or 
gas.  Since  most  States  already  had  en- 
acted such  measures  prior  to  entering 
the  compact,  the  key  substantive  pro- 
vision was  that  establishing  an  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission  com- 


posed of  one  member  from  each  signa- 
tory State.  Its  duty  was: 

To  make  inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  such  methods,  practices,  cireum- 
stances,  and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed 
for  bringing  about  conservation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas.  and 
at  such  intervals  as  said  Commission  deems 
beneficial  it  shall  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  several  States  for 
adoption  or  rejection. 

Congress  has  consented  to  exten- 
sions of  the  compact  at  approximately 
2-year  intervals  from  1935  to  1976.  The 
most  recent  congressional  consent  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1978. 

The  lOCC  continues  to  carry  on  ac- 
tivities which  are  important  to  the 
compact  purposes.  Besides  acting  as  a 
forum  for  exchanging  information  and 
ideas  and  a  clearinghouse  for  data  col- 
lection and  dissemination,  the  commis- 
sion performs  a  useful  role  as  liaison 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Most  recently,  the  lOCC 
worked  with  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Fiscal  Accountability  of  the 
Nation's  Energy  Resources  in  an  effort 
to  curb  abuses  in  mineral  royalty  man- 
agement, particularly  related  to  oil 
and  gas  production.  The  lOCC  is  ex- 
pected to  have  an  important  role 
working  with  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  In  Implementing  the  Lin- 
owes  Commission's  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
held  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 111  on  November  12,  1981,  and  re- 
ported the  resolution  unanimously  on 
December  5.  1981.  Besides  myself, 
sponsors  include  Senators  Jackson, 
Wallop,  Mzlchxr,  Heinz,  and  Nick- 
LES.  I  urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  Ill) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rbs.  Ill 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  an  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Oas,  as  amended,  from 
January  1,  1979.  until  Congress  withdraws 
its  consent;  that  said  compact  was  signed  in 
its  initial  form  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  Texas, 
the  sixteenth  day  of  February  1935.  by  the 
representatives  of  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  place  was  signed  by  the  represent- 
atives, as  a  recommendation  for  approval  to 
the  governors  and  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Illinois,  Kansas,  and 
Michigan,  and  which,  prior  to  August  27, 
1935,  was  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
legislatures  and  Governors  of  the  States  of 
New  Mexico.  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Illinois, 
Colorado,  and  Texas,  and  which  so  approved 
by  the  six  States  last  above  named  was  de- 
posited in  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereafter  was  consented 
to  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Resolution 
Numbered  64,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  27,  1935,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  thereafter  was  extended  by  the 


representatives  of  the  compacting  States 
and  consented  to  by  the  Congress  for  suc- 
cessive periods,  without  Interruption,  the 
last  extension  being  for  the  period  from 
September  1.  1974.  to  December  31,  1978, 
consented  to  by  (Congress  by  Public  Law 
Numbered  94-493,  Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
approved  October  14,  1976.  The  agreement 
to  amend,  extend,  and  renew  said  compact 
effective  September  1,  1971  duly  executed 
by  representatives  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Flori- 
da, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana.  Maryland.  Michigan.  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
New  York.  North  DakoU.  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
"AN  AGREEMENT  TO  AMEND.  EXTEND 

AND  RENEW  THE  INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT TO  CONSERVE  OIL  AND  GAS 

"Whereas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1935,  In  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  there  was 
executed  'An  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve Oil  and  Gas'  which  was  thereafter  for- 
mally ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Col- 
orado and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  Is 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  SUtes. 

'Whereas,  effect  as  of  September  1,  1971, 
the  several  compacting  sUtes  deem  It  advis- 
able to  amend  said  compact  so  as  to  provide 
that  upon  the  giving  of  Congressional  con- 
sent thereto  in  Its  amended  form,  said  Com- 
pact will  remain  In  effect  until  Congress 
withdraws  such  consent; 

"Whereas  the  original  of  said  Compact  as 
so  amended  will,  upon  execution  thereof,  be 
deposited  promptly  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  true  copy  of 
which  follows: 

"  'AN  INTERSTATE  COMPACT  TO 

CONSERVE  OIL  AND  OAS 

"  'Articl*  I 

"  "This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  states  ratifying  it 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas  and  New 
Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given 
Its  consent.  Any  oil-producing  state  may 
become  a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"  'Article  II 

"  'The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 
"  Article  III 

"  'Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  eniu;ted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  In  foroe,  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of: 

"  '(a)  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with  an 
Inefficent  gas-oil  ratio. 

"  "(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantities. 

"■(c)  The  avoidable  escape  Into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  well. 

'"(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  fire 
hazards. 

'"(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating, 
spacing  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as 
to  bring  atx>ut  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or 
loss  In  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 


'"(f)  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  Improp- 
er use  of  the  reservoir  energy  in  producing 
any  well. 

"The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity of  any  state. 

"  'Article  FV 

"Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  stat- 
utes, or  If  such  statutes  have  been  enacted 
then  that  It  will  continue  the  same  in  force, 
providing  In  effect  that  oil  produced  in  vio- 
lation of  its  valid  oil  and/or  gas  conserva- 
tion statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be 
denied  access  to  commerce;  and  providing 
for  stringent  penalties  for  the  waste  of 
either  oil  or  gas. 

"  'Article  V 

"  'It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  states  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  pro- 
mote regimentation,  but  is  limited  to  the 
purpose  of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  pre- 
venting the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
reasonable  limitations. 

"  'Article  VI 

""  "Each  state  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  the  duty  of  which 
said  Commission  shall  be  to  make  inquiry 
and  ascertain  from  time  to  time  such  meth- 
ods, practices,  circumstances,  and  conditions 
as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing  about  con- 
servation and  the  prevention  of  physical 
waste  of  oil  and  gas,  and  at  such  Intervals  as 
said  Commission  deems  beneficial  it  shall 
report  Its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  several  states  for  adoption  or  rejection. 

"The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
recommend  the  coordination  of  the  exercise 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to  rec- 
ommend measures  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness. 

"  No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion except:  (1)  By  the  affirmative  votes  of 
the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
compacting  states  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  major- 
ity In  Interest  of  the  compacting  states  at 
said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  be  determined 
as  follows:  Such  vote  of  each  state  shall  be 
In  the  decimal  proportion  fixed  by  the, ratio 
of  Its  dally  average  production  during  the 
preceding  calendar  half-year  to  the  dally  av- 
erage production  of  the  compacting  states 
during  said  period. 

"  "Article  VII 

"  'No  state  by  joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  state,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
state  subject  such  state  to  financial  respon- 
sibility to  the  other  states  Joining  herein. 
"  'Article  VIII 
"This  compact  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  Congress  withdraws  its  consent.  But 
any  state  Joining  herein  may.  upon  sixty 
(60)  days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom. 

"The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
states  have  signed  this  agreement  In  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  SUtes,   and   a  duly  certified  copy 


shall  be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  each 
of  the  signatory  sUtes. 

'"'This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  In 
Article  I.  Any  oil-producing  sUte  may 
become  a  party  hereto  by  affixing  its  signa- 
ture to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposit- 
ed, certified,  and  ratified. 

""  'Done  In  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  this 
sixteenth  day  of  February.  1935.' 

"Whereas  the  said  IntersUte  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas'  in  its  initial  form  has 
heretofore  been  duly  renewed  and  extended 
with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  Septem- 
ber 1, 1971;  and 

""Whereas  it  Is  desired  to  amend  said 
"IntersUte  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and 
Gas'  effective  September  1,  1971,  and  to 
renew  and  extend  said  compact  as  so  amend- 
ed: 

"'Now,  therefore,  this  writing  witnesseth: 

"It  is  hereby  agreed  that  effective  Sep- 
tember 1.  1971.  the  Compact  entitled  "An 
IntersUte  Compact  to  Conserve  OH  and 
Gas'  executed  within  the  City  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1935, 
and  now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
SUte  of  the  United  SUtes,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  amended  by  amending  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  VIII  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

""  "This  compact  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  Congress  withdraws  its  consent.  But 
any  sUte  Joining  herein  may,  upon  sixty 
(60)  days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom.' 
and  that  said  compact  as  so  amended  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  renewed  and  ex- 
tended. This  agreement  shall  become  effec- 
tive when  executed,  ratified  and  approved 
as  provided  in  Article  I  of  said  compact  as  so 
amended. 

"The  signatory  SUtes  have  executed  this 
agreement  In  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes  and  a 
duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory 
SUtes.  Any  oil-producing  sUte  may  become 
a  party  hereto  by  executing  a  counterpart 
of  this  agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified. 

"'Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
sUtes,  at  their  several  sUte  capitols, 
through  their  proper  officials  on  the  dates 
as  shown,  as  duly  authorized  by  sUtutes 
and  resolutions,  subject  to  the  llmlUtlons 
and  qualifications  of  the  acts  of  the  respec- 
tive SUte  Legislatures. 


"THE  STATE  OF  AIA8AMA 

By: - 

Baleil - 

Attest — 


Snttity  ol  StDe 


(S£Al) 


THt  STATl  Of  AUSHA 


DjtKl 

Attest: 

Stoctay  Of  Silk 
THE  STATE  Of  ARIZONA 

By: -... --■. 

Bited: _ 

Attest: 


(SEAl) 
GoMnti 


Secietxy  of  SM 
THE  STATE  Of  ARKANSAS 


(Sttl) 
GoMnnt 


AltesL.. 


Secntay  ol  SMe 

"THE  STATE  Of  OOtORAOO 

By: 

Dited: 

Attest 


(SW) 


SmlayilSMt 

THE  STATE  Of  aOWBA 

By: 

Ditelt: ..- 

Attest: 


(sai) 

GoMnn 


SKntary  tl  Stik 


(St*) 
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■m  STATE  V  UM06 

lb.                           

GoMfm 

Sii^ —                                  

Sn«layofSMi 
THE  STATE  OF  MMM 

(SEAL) 
Rmmb 

mt 

"m- 

Smi^ritSiik 

-THE  STATE  OF  IMBdS 
ft 

(SEAL) 
GlMnv 

Km                                                -- 

MM-                                                                         

SKiMrygiSMi 
■THE  STATE  Of  ttHTUOY 
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See.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  a  biennial  report 
to  Congress,  for  the  duration  of  the  Inter- 
state Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Oas,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission  and  of  the 
States  under  the  provisions  of  such  compact 
have  been  consistent  with  the  purposes  as 
set  out  in  Article  V  of  such  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
joint  resolution  is  hereby  expressly  re- 
served. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  INTERCEP- 
TION OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  450.  S.  1640. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1640)  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  procedures  for  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  line  17.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  22,  and  insert  the  following: 

"  '(g)  a  statement  whether  surreptitious 
entries  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
order.'.": 

On  page  2,  strike  line  25,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  1 1  on  page  3; 

On  page  3.  line  12,  strike  "4.",  arid  insert 
"3.": 

On  page  3,  strike  line  19.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  13  on  page  4,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  whether  surreptitious  entries  are  au- 
thorized or  approved  to  carry  out  the  order, 
and,  if  such  entries  are  authorized  or  ap- 
proved, the  identity  of  the  agency  author- 
ized to  make  the  surreptitious  entries.". 

On  page  4,  line  18,  strike  -5. ".  and  insert 
■•4."; 

On  page  5.  line  10,  strike  "6.".  and  insert 
"5.": 

On  page  5,  strike  line  13,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  17,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(f)  the  fact  that  surreptitous  entries  to 
carry  out  the  order  were  authorized  or  ap- 
proved:"; and 


On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  "7.".  and  insert 
"6.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  1640 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2510  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  out 
"and  "  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

-'(12)  surreptitious  entry'  means  a  physi- 
cal entry  upon  a  private  place  or  premises  to 
install,  repair,  reposition,  replace,  or  remove 
any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device, 
and  includes  both  covert  entry  and  entry  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  ruse  or  subterfuge.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2518  (1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  <e),  by  striking  out  "and": 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (f),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  a  statement  whether  surreptitious  en- 
tries are  required  to  carry  out  the  order.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2518(4)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (d),  by  striking  out  the 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (e).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  whether  surreptitious  entries  are  au- 
thorized or  approved  to  carry  out  the  order, 
and  if  such  entries  are  authorized  or  ap- 
proved, the  identity  of  the  agency  author- 
ized to  make  the  surreptitious  entries." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2518(7)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  in- 
volves— 

"(i)  immediate  danger  of  death  or  serious 
physical  injury  to  any  person, 

"(li)  conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security  Interest,  or 

"(ill)  conspiratorial  activities  characteris- 
tic of  organized  crime, 

that  requires  a  wire  or  oral  conununication 
to  be  intercepted  before  an  order  authoriz- 
ing such  Interception  can,  with  due  dili- 
gence, be  obtained,  and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  may 
make  any  surreptitious  entry  required  to 
effect  such  Interception,"  immediately 
before  "if  an  application  for  an  order". 

Sec.  S.  Section  2519(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (e)  the  following: 

"(f)  the  fact  that  surreptitious  entries  to 
carry  out  the  order  were  authorized  or  ap- 
proved;"; and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (f )  and  (g) 
as  paragraphs  (g)  and  (h),  respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Section  2519(2)  of  that  title  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (a)  by  striking  out 
"(g)"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.   If  there  be  no  further 
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amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.   1640),  as  amended, 
was  pELssed,  as  follows: 
S.  1640 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2510  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  '"and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(12)  "surreptitious  entry'  means  a  physi- 
cal entry  upon  a  private  place  or  premises  to 
Install,  repair,  reposition,  replace,  or  remove 
any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device, 
and  includes  both  covert  entry  and  entry  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  ruse  or  subterfuge.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2518(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (e).  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (f),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  a  statement  whether  surreptitious  en- 
tries are  required  to  carry  out  the  order.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2518(4)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (d),  by  striking  out  the 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (e),  by  striking  out  the 
pteriod  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(f)  whether  surreptitious  entries  are  au- 
thorized or  approved  to  carry  out  the  order, 
and,  if  such  entries  are  authorized  or  ap- 
proved, the  identity  of  the  agency  author- 
ized to  make  the  surreptitious  entries.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2518(7)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  in- 
volves— 

"'(i)  immediate  danger  of  death  or  serious 
physical  injury  to  any  person, 

"(11)  conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security  interest,  or 

"(ill)  conspiratorial  activities  characteris- 
tic of  organized  crime, 

that  requires  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
to  be  Intercepted  before  an  order  authoriz- 
ing such  interception  can,  with  due  dili- 
gence, be  obtained,  and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  may 
make  any  surreptitious  entry  required  to 
effect  such  Interception,"  immediately 
before  "if  an  application  for  an  order". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2519(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (e)  the  following: 


"(f)  the  fact  that  surreptitious  entries  to 
carry  out  the  order  were  authorized  or  ap- 
proved;"; and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (f)  and  (g) 
as  paragraphs  (g)  and  (h),  respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Section  2519(2)  of  that  title  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (a)  by  striking  out 
"(g)"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  courtesy,  and  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time  until  after  the  special 
orders  that  have  been  entered  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstandlng  that  I  may  proceed 
on  the  leader's  time  before  I  use  my 
own  time  under  the  special  order. 


PAUL  DOUGLAS,  GREAT  SENA- 
TOR, GREAT  MAN-AN  ECONO- 
MIST AHEAD  OF  HIS  TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, Friday.  March  26,  marks  the 
90th  birthday  of  the  late  and  I  think 
very  great  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Il- 
linois. In  my  judgment,  no  better  Sen- 
ator has  served  in  this  body  certainly 
in  this  century.  And,  if  somehow  we 
could  bring  back  one  of  the  great  Sen- 
ators of  the  past  to  counsel  us  In  our 
present  economic  dilemma,  the  Sena- 
tor I  would  choose  without  hesitation 
would  be  that  great  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Paul  Douglas.  How  well  I  recall— 
I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
then  but  I  was  following  the  Senate 
very  carefully— more  than  30  years 
ago  when  Senator  DouglEis  entered 
this  body,  a  liberal  Dem(x:rat,  a  man 
of  deep  compassion  and  concern  for 
the  needy  and  the  poor  and  confront- 
ing a  Federal  budget  less  than  one- 
twentieth  the  size  of  the  present  Fed- 
erjd  budget,  and  yet  he  called  loudly 
and  emphatically  for  economy.  It  was 
Douglas  who  coined  the  phrfise:  "A  lib- 
eral need  not  be  a  wastrel."  And  Sena- 
tor Douglas  spoke  with  greater  eco- 
nomic expertise  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  served  in  this  body,  and  that 
is  no  exaggeration. 

The  other  day  a  newspaper  colimi- 
nist  wrote  that  the  typical  Senator 
knew  about  as  much  about  economics 
Eis  a  typical  loudmouth  bartender  or  a 
college  freshman  who  has  just  opened 
his  EC  One  textbook.  Douglas  swam 
Into  this  sea  of  economic  ignorance— 
the  U.S.  Congress— Eis  one  of  the 
world's  most  renowned  economists,  a 
Ph.  D.  in  economics  from  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City,  for  years 
a  great  economics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  economic 
colleagues  recognized  his  eminence  by 
electing  him  president  of  the  Ameri- 


can Economic  Association,  a  great 
honor  and  distinction.  No  other  Sena- 
tor who  has  ever  served  in  this  body 
has  ever  come  close  to  achieving  the 
distinction  in  economics  as  this  re- 
markable economic  scholar  and  states- 
man. 

Douglas'  economic  eminence  became 
so  obvious  to  his  Senate  colleagues 
and  to  President  Tnmian  that  as  a 
freshman  Senator  in  1951.  Douglas 
was  selected  as  the  point  man  who  ne- 
gotiated the  accord  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  that  freed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve from  its  World  War  II  and  post- 
war submission  to  the  Treasury's  debt 
service  problems.  And  just  in  time. 
Without  the  accord  the  Fed  would 
have  continued  under  miindate  to 
monetize  the  debt.  And  if  anyone 
thinks  the  present  Inflation  threatens 
the  Republic,  imagine  the  Inflation 
that  would  have  swamped  this  (K>imtry 
if  the  Fed  had  monetized  the  $1  tril- 
lion national  debt. 

After  18  distinguished  years,  Paul 
Douglas  left  this  body  in  1967.  If  he 
were  here  today.  I  have  no  doubt  what 
the  Douglas  position  would  be  in  this 
economic  dilemma  we  now  face.  Doug- 
las would  have  resisted  with  all  his 
might  the  Immense  deficits  that  we 
have  suffered  over  the  15  years  since 
he  left  the  Senate.  He  used  to  argue 
that  we  should  bEilance  the  budget 
whenever  unemployment  falls  below  7 
percent.  Such  a  policy  pursued  since 
1967  would  have  given  us  a  Federal 
debt  today  of  less  thjin  one-third  Its 
present  size  and  an  interest  rate  of  less 
than  one-qu£irter  of  its  present  level 
because  interest  rates  would  have  been 
lower,  and  we  would  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  national  debt  base  that  would 
have  been  considerably  lower.  As  a 
result  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  would  have  burdened  this  coun- 
try to  the  tune  of  $15  billion  instead  of 
the  colossal  $100  billion  we  will  suffer 
next  year.  That  alone  would  have 
brought  us  $85  billion  closer  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  It  would  also  have 
greatly  Improved  our  economy  because 
the  lower  Interest  rates  would  have 
permitted  the  housing  industry,  the 
automobile  industry,  and  other  credit- 
sensitive  industries  to  prosper  instead 
of  sinking  to  their  lowest  levels  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

Paul  Douglas  led  this  body  in  the 
fight  for  civil  rights.  Others  got  most 
of  the  credit.  But  to  those  of  us  who 
belonged  to  the  Douglas  civil  rights 
pack  in  the  Senate,  and  that  included 
most  of  those  who  pushed  hard  for 
real  civil  rights  back  in  the  late  1950's 
find  early  1960's,  Paul  Douglas  was  un- 
doubtedly our  leader. 

One  of  the  least  kiiown  but  most  sig- 
nificant democracy  reforms  in  this 
country  came  from  the  shift  to  a  one 
man  vote  representation  for  State  leg- 
islatures, county  boards,  and  city 
councils  in  the  country.  Paul  Douglas 
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made  me  his  point  man  in  that  fight, 
but  Douglas  led  the  way  and  deserves 
the  credit  for  knocking  out  the  system 
that  had  kept  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens from  full  representation  in  their 
State  and  local  government. 

In  housing  and  urban  development 
this  Federal  Government  and  our 
cities  have  struggled  with  pathetically 
little  success  since  Paul  Douglas  left 
this  body.  When  Douglas  retired  to 
private  life  he  was  commissioned  by 
President  Johnson  to  make  a  study  of 
our  cities  and  of  housing  in  this  coun- 
try. With  the  help  of  Howard 
Shuman.  who  served  Douglas  as  his 
administrative  assistant  and  then  until 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  served  as  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Douglas  wrote  a 
great  work  spelling  out  just  where  we 
should  go  in  reviving  our  cities  and 
providing  housing  for  all  our  citizens 
without  excessive  Federal  spending. 
That  study  still  provides  a  kind  of 
thrifty  man's  guide  to  two  of  the  most 
vital  and  most  costly  problems  that 
confront  this  country  today. 

Senator  Douglas  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  years  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  He  had  to  fight  like  a 
tiger  to  win  a  seat  on  the  committee. 
It  took  him  long  unrelenting  years 
before  the  Democratic  leadership  fi- 
nally gave  in.  Of  course.  Douglas  was 
blocked  from  the  committee  because 
he  had  the  peculiar  notion  that  oil 
companies  should  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  everyone  else,  and  because  he  had 
the  revolutionary  idea  that  we  should 
base  taxation  on  ability  to  pay,  and 
that  meant  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
loopholes  that  made  our  income  tax 
code  look  like  a  swiss  cheese.  Douglas 
not  only  had  those  convictions,  he  had 
the  intelligence,  the  knowlege,  and  the 
prestige  to  do  something  about  them. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  those 
who  lobby  for  the  special  interests  and 
against  the  public  interest  that  Sena- 
tor Douglas  was  not  able  to  put  more 
of  his  convictions  on  tax  equity  into 
effect.  As  one  of  the  country's  leading 
experts,  he  also  brought  a  deep  under- 
standing of  our  socisd  security  system 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  I  am  sure, 
having  served  for  20  years  myself  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  that 
that  committee  never  had  a  chairman 
of  greater  distinction  or  more  relevant 
ability  than  Paul. 

I  had  the  great  honor  to  serve  on 
both  the  Banking  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas.  He  greatly  elevated  the 
level  of  Inquiry  and  argximent  on  both 
committees,  tmd  made  Iwth  of  them 
far  more  attuned  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  a  sophisticated  understanding 
of  the  limits  and  potential  of  govern- 
ment in  our  economy  than  they  could 
possibly  have  been  without  him. 

But.  Mr.  President,  none  of  this, 
none  of  what  I  have  said,  begins  to 
bring  a  taste  of  the  personality  and 
the    remarkable    human    being    that 


Senator  Douglas  was,  his  delightful 
sense  of  humor,  his  love  of  Italian  art 
and  French  literature,  his  ability  to 
find  an  apt  classical  allusion  for  the 
most  earthy  kind  of  attacks  on  a  regu- 
latory problem,  and  his  really  remark- 
able spiritual  commitment. 

Douglas  was— let  me  quote  now  from 
an  article  by  Howard  Shuman  that  ap- 
peared 2  years  ago.  Howard,  as  I  say, 
worked  for  Paul  during  the  last  25 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  said  this: 

Douglas  was  a  convert  to  the  Society  of 
FYlends  and  took  his  responsibilities  serious- 
ly. He  rose  early,  and  routinely  he  spent  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  day  meditating  In  the 
Quaker  fashion.  Late  one  afternoon  after  a 
tumultuous  morning  hearing  with  George 
Humphrey,  the  self-made  Industrialist,  ul- 
traconservative.  and  boorish  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Elsenhower.  Douglas 
said  to  me  In  an  Informal  moment.  "I  hate 
the  Republicans.  I  hate  George  Humphrey." 
It  was  so  casual  I  forgot  It.  The  next  morn- 
ing, promptly  as  I  arrived  he  called  me  Into 
his  office.  Very  seriously  he  repeated  the 
previous  day's  conunent.  "I've  been  thinking 
atwut  that,"  he  said.  "I  apologize,  I 
shouldn't  have  said  It  or  thought  It.  I  must 
not  have  hate  In  my  heart. " 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  a  great  pa- 
triot and  a  great  soldier.  He  volun- 
teered for  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  age 
of  SO.  He  insisted  on  going  through 
boot  camp,  he  insisted  on  combat  as- 
signment. He  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  Far  East. 

He  was  badly  wounded,  had  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  hospital,  several 
months  in  the  hospital  recovering.  But 
he.  of  course,  demonstrated  his 
patriotism  on  the  twttlefield.  He 
always  had  a  deep  and  clear  distrust  of 
the  Communists  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  always  had  the  insistence 
that  we  have  a  strong  military  force. 

In  debate  Senator  Douglas  was  fas- 
cinating. I  shall  never  forget  a  classic 
debate  between  Senator  E>ouglas  and 
the  late  Senator  Kerr.  Paul  called  Bob 
Kerr  the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
Senate  t)ecause  of  Kerr's  success  in 
winning  advantages  for  the  oil  indus- 
try and  other  special  Interest  groups 
from  Oklahoma  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Senate  floor.  Both 
Kerr  and  Douglas  were  superb  debat- 
ers. Both  towered  over  other  Senators 
in  sheer  physical  size.  Columnist  Mary 
McGrory  once  described  a  Douglas- 
Dirksen  debate  as  a  kind  of  a  dance,  a 
"pas  de  deux."  between  two  rumpled 
polar  bears. 

I  rememt>er  it  was  late  one  night  and 
both  these  men  were  so  eloquent,  so 
brilliant.  But  they  were  both  very  big 
physically  and  it  was  quite  a  moment 
for  the  Senate. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  Paul's  mar- 
velous wife  Emily  E)ouglas.  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Nation's  leading  sculptor 
Laredo  Taft.  who  won  election  herself 
in  Illinois  as  Congresswoman-at-large: 
served  as  an  intelligent,  public-interest 
Member  of  Congress  with  distinction, 
and  was  really  a  superb,  loving,  devot- 
ed wife  to  Senator  Douglas. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  tribute,  the  country  could 
use  the  great  Senator  from  Illinois 
today  in  the  peculiar  economic  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves 
more  than  any  person  who  has  served 
in  this  body  in  this  century.  We  should 
never  forget  this  great  and  good,  and 
noble  man.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday,  let  us  salute  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  I  have  attached 
and  to  which  I  referred  here  from 
Challenge  Magazine  by  Howard  E. 
Shuman  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Challenge,  July-August  1979] 
Paol  How/uu)  Douglas 

Por  anyone  who  worked  with  Paul 
Howard  Douglas  It  Is  Impossible  to  write 
about  him  without  Indulging  In  haglogra- 
phy.  To  know  him  and  to  share  In  his  civic 
battles  was  to  love  him.  He  Invoked  from  his 
comrades  In  conflict  and  his  staff  an  Intensi- 
ty of  work  and  a  depth  of  loyalty  unique  In 
my  experience. 

The  author  of  The  Theory  of  Wage*  (.mA). 
which  he  said  was  ".  .  .  my  chief  claim  to 
scholarly  distinction"  and  more  than  a 
dozen  other  books,  t>oth  economic  and  polit- 
ical. Paul  Douglas  combined  a  massive  Intel- 
ligence with  great  strength  of  personal 
character. 

On  "Paul's  Wall"  over  the  couch  In  his 
senatorial  office  hung  portraits  of  his 
heros— Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  Jane 
Adams,  Old  Bob  La  Pollette.  George  Nonis. 
John  Peter  Altgeld  (Illinois'  greatest  Gover- 
nor), and  Clarence  Darrow  who,  though  less 
saintly  than  the  others,  was  there  because 
he  was  Douglas'  friend  and  a  champion  of 
the  underdog. 

Douglas  might  have  added  the  portrait  of 
another  of  their  stature  who  was  also  his 
hero.  In  1953,  the  Eastern  establishment, 
who  then  had  a  veto  over  the  presidential 
candidates  of  both  parties,  wanted  him  to 
run  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent and  offered  him  a  million-dollar  cam- 
paign war  chest  If  he  would  do  so.  Douglas, 
who  long  t>efore  had  decided  the  Senate  was 
the  zenith  of  his  ambitions,  nevertheless 
went  to  New  York  to  be  Interviewed  at  a 
gathering  of  bankers,  publishers,  and  finan- 
ciers. In  answering  the  question,  who  was 
his  boyhood  hero,  he  averred  with  a  certain 
enthusiasm  and  detail  that  It  was  Eugene 
Victor  Debs.  That  stopped  the  Douglas 
bandwagon. 

Saintly  he  was  and  honest.  Before  his  sec- 
retary was  permitted  to  say  to  phone  callers 
that  he  was  out  of  the  office,  he  would  liter- 
ally step  out  Into  the  hallway  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  Because  of  the  oath 
he  had  to  sign  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
various  citizens'  campaign  funds  raised  on 
his  behalf,  he  would  leave  the  room  when- 
ever the  subject  was  discussed.  When  he 
traveled  by  plane,  he  would  be  the  last  one 
on  and  the  last  one  off,  patiently  waiting  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  never  misusing  his  sena- 
torial station  to  gain  special  privilege.  He 
loathed  the  head  table  at  Democratic  din- 
ners and  made  a  point  of  working  the  crowd 
while  leaser  officials  sat  In  splendor  above 
the  audience  and  ate. 

He  seldom  referred  to  himself  as  "Sena- 
tor" and  never  as  "Doctor."  He  answered 
the  phone  with,  "This  Is  Mr.  Douglas."  and 


his  staff  always  referred  to  him  affection- 
ately as  "Mr.  D." 

As  a  Senator  and  polltlcan  he  may  have 
mellowed  In  his  later  years.  We  were  once 
looking  at  an  old  picture  taken  of  him  in  the 
1930s.  He  was  dressed  In  academic  gown, 
thumbs  In  his  vest,  and  nose  held  high  at  a 
haughty  angle.  He  looked  at  himself  and 
proclaimed,  "I  don't  like  that  fellow." 

Often  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  a 
white  He  even  to  avoid  offending.  I  was 
present  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  William  McChesney  Martin, 
came  to  Douglas'  office  to  say  that  a 
number  of  people  had  reported  some  un- 
complimentary Douglas  comments  about 
Martin's  monetary  policies.  Martin  said  he 
was  certain  Douglas  had  not  said  them  but 
wanted  to  hear  the  denial  from  the  Senator 
himself.  Instead  of  agreeing  politely,  Doug- 
las turned  to  him  and  said,  "I  don't  remem- 
ber saying  those  things.  But  since  I've 
thought  them  many  times,  I  probably  said 
them." 

On  other  occasions  he  was  more  diplomat- 
ic. In  1966  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  appoint- 
ed a  federal  judge  sent  Mr.  Douglas  an  enor- 
mous campaign  contrlbutlon^^several  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mr.  DouglasTetumed  the 
check  with  a  note  saying  that  In  view  of  the 
man's  wish  to  be  appointed  a  judge  It  would 
be  Improper  to  accept  it.  The  man  persisted 
and  sent  the  check  back  with  a  note  saying 
there  was  no  connection  between  his  desire 
to  be  a  Judge  and  his  massive  contribution. 
Mr.  Douglas  replied  again.  "I  know  there  Is 
no  connection  between  your  candidacy  and 
your  generous  contribution,  but  since  other 
people  might  think  so  I  am  returning  your 
check." 

Douglas  was  a  convert  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  took  his  responsibUltles  serious- 
ly. He  rose  early,  and  routinely  he  spent  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  day  meditating  In  the 
Quaker  fashion.  Late  one  afternoon  after  a 
tumultuous  morning  hearing  with  George 
Humphrey,  the  self  made  industrialist,  ul- 
traconservatlve,  and  boorish  Secretary  of 
the  iTeasury  under  Elsenhower,  Douglas 
said  to  me  In  an  Informal  moment,  "I  hate 
the  Republicans.  I  hate  George  Humphrey." 
It  was  so  casual  I  forgot  It.  The  next  morn- 
ing, promptly  as  I  arrived,  he  called  me  into 
his  office.  Very  seriously  he  repeated  the 
previous  day's  comment.  "I've  been  thinking 
about  that,"  he  said.  "I  apologize,  I 
shouldn't  have  said  It  or  thought  It.  I  must 
not  have  hate  In  my  heart." 

His  spirit  of  selflessness  went  far  beyond 
these  Incidents.  He  joined  the  Marines  as  a 
private  at  age  50  during  the  Second  World 
War.  He  went  through  basic  training  at 
Panis  Island  and  was  selected  the  best 
"boot"  In  the  camp.  He  was  allowed  to  go 
overseas  on  condition  that  he  not  take  part 
in  combat.  Yet,  as  adjutant  of  the  First 
Marine  Division  he  exposed  himself  to 
enemy  fire  dally  when  his  division  was  In 
combat  and  routinely  volunteered  for 
stretcher-bearing  duty.  While  the  men  won- 
dered about  that  "old  grey-headed  fellow 
rushing  around  like  crazy  up  there, "  he  won 
the  Bronze  Star  at  Pelellu.  At  the  Naha- 
Shurl  line  In  Okinawa  he  was  wounded 
while  working  as  a  medic  for  K  Company 
and  was  brought  back  to  a  first  aid  station 
located  In  a  cave  on  the  palisades  vhere, 
covered  with  dirt  and  blood,  he  lay  bleeding 
dangerously  from  the  wound  In  his  left 
upper  arm.  According  to  Chaplain  Herman 
of  the  Sixth  Marine  Division,  wWch  fought 
next  to  the  First  Division  at  the  Naha-Shuri 
line.  Douglas,  badly  hit,  identified  himself 
as  a  private,  rather  than  a  major,  his  actual 


rank.  "When  I  asked  Douglas  why  he  had 
Indicated  he  was  a  private,"  wrote  Berman, 
"he  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  get  any  spe- 
cial consideration  or  treatment. " 

At  Peleliu  Douglas  survived  hand-to-hand 
combat  in  a  cave  with  a  Japanese  sniper 
who  had  killed  two  Marines  on  successive 
days.  He  wrote  In  his  autoblograph.  In  the 
Fullness  of  Time,  'As  I  came  out,  covered 
with  mud  and  blood,  the  thought  went 
through  my  head  that  perhaps  the  fellow 
was  a  professor  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo.  What  a  world  It  is  that  causes 
each  of  us  to  seek  the  other's  life." 

Mr.  Douglas  had  a  loathlr>g  for  sham  and 
pretense.  As  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard, 
he  had  often  been  deeply  offended  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank  W.  Taussig,  who  routinely 
tried  to  put  him  down,  and  by  the  snubs  of 
some  of  his  supercilious  student  colleagues. 
Later  in  life.  In  a  Harvard  speech,  he  took 
great  pleasure  In  detailing  the  white  collar 
rogues  and  thieves  Harvard  had  spawned, 
and  quoted  with  a  certain  verve,  much  to 
the  shock  and  chagrin  of  President  Conant, 
the  Old  English  quatrain,  "The  law  locks  up 
both  man  and  woman  who  steals  the  goose 
from  off  the  Common;  but  lets  the  greater 
felon  loose,  who  steals  the  Common  from 
the  goose." 

His  attitude  toward  Harvard  helps  to  illu- 
minate an  event  In  his  life  which  he  said 
could  have  ruined  his  career. 

At  one  of  the  Pacific  battles  where  his  be- 
loved Marines  were  under  Intense  fire,  he 
ordered  a  Navy  doctor  to  the  front  lines  to 
attend  the  wounded.  The  man  refused.  He 
said  he  was  a  Harvard  Medical  School  grad- 
>iate  with  training  too  valuable  to  risk  his 
life.  Incensed  by  his  refusal,  Douglas  took 
out  his  weapon,  pointed  It  at  the  doctor's 
head,  and  marched  him  to  the  front  lines. 
Years  later  he  told  me  he  still  shuddered 
when  he  thought  about  It:  he  had  been  so 
outraged  that  he  had  been  prepared  to 
shoot  the  man  If  he  refused  again. 

All  this  explains  why  he  was  offended 
when  some  of  his  political  brethren  wore 
their  war  wounds  on  their  chests.  Elven  in  a 
desperate  political  situation  on  the  Friday 
before  his  defeat  in  the  1966  election  he  re- 
fused to  give  a  speech  drafted  by  that 
superb  craftsman  John  Bartlow  Martin,  In 
which  the  repeated  punch  line  was,  "Tell 
that  to  the  Marines."  He  sent  me  off  to 
draft  a  new  one  only  tm  hour  before  he  ad- 
dressed a  vast  throng  In  Chicago's  Loop  at 
the  climax  of  the  huge  traditional  Demo- 
cratic parade. 

He  often  commented  that  civic  courage 
called  for  greater  character  than  military 
courage.  'When  I  was  a  Marine,"  he  said, 
'the  Japanese  were  shooting  at  my  body.  In 
the  Senate  they  are  after  my  soul." 

Paul  Douglas  had  many  careers.  He  was 
first  and  foremost  a  teacher  and  economist. 
He  took  great  satisfaction  when  In  later  life 
the  Cobb-Douglas  production  function  was 
vindicated  after  the  derision  it  encountered 
when  it  was  first  published  in  1928.  As  a 
path-breaking  explanation  of  the  relative 
constancy  of  the  shares  of  capital  and  labor 
in  national  Income,  this  function  is  now 
widely  used  In  theories  of  Income  distribu- 
tion, production,  and  growth.  "The  work 
never  received  a  favorable  word  from  my  old 
colleagues,  whose  criticism  had.  Indeed, 
been  severe,"  he  wrote.  And  therein,  too, 
lies  a  tale. 

Whenever  I  wrote  an  article  for  him  he 
would,  unlike  most  politicians.  Insist  not 
only  on  putting  my  name  on  It  but  on  listing 
It  first.  I  would  demur  and  tell  him  the  mag- 
azine did  not  want  an  article  by  his  anony- 


mous administrative  assistant  but  by  a 
United  SUtes  Senator.  Reluctantly  he 
would  switch  the  order  of  names,  but  he  was 
always  faithful  not  only  in  using  my  name 
but  In  giving  me  the  honorarium  If  had 
done  the  work.  This  practice  grew  out  of  the 
contempt  he  felt  for  numerous  academic 
colleagues  who  plagiarized  the  work  of  their 
graduate  students  and  proffered  it  as  their 
own.  I  believe  this  Is  why  mathematician 
Cobb's  name  was  placed  first  on  that  semi- 
nal economic  work.  With  Douglas'  generosi- 
ty of  spirit,  he  would  have  reasoned  that 
"C"  comes  before  "D"  in  the  alphabet. 

Long  before  he  entered  the  Senate,  Paul 
Douglas  was  an  Idealist,  citizen  reformer, 
and  man  of  action.  He  helped  write  the 
original  Social  Security  Act.  He  was  In  New 
York  at  the  time  of  the  Triangle  fire,  a  dis- 
astrous blaze  that  broke  out  In  a  garment 
factory  In  lower  Manhattan  In  1911.  Be- 
cause of  it  he  joined  forces  with  the  Inter- 
national Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union  In 
their  organizational  efforts.  He  and  Arthur 
Goldberg  were  the  only  two  outside  Intellec- 
tuals who  helped  organize  the  United  Steel 
Workers.  The  Steel  Workers  never  forgot 
this.  They  rewarded  Goldberg  by  hiring  him 
as  their  attorney,  and  remained  politically 
loyal  to  Paul  Douglas  when  lesser  men  and 
Institutions  treated  him  and  his  causes  as 
orphans.  They  backed  his  fierce  fight  to 
save  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a  National  Lake- 
shore  and  fought  at  his  side  In  his  1966  elec- 
tion defeat. 

He  was  a  Chicago  Alderman  (he  often 
noted  that  that  experience  was  the  training 
ground  for  politiciial  combat  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Robert  Kerr),  a  fighting 
Marine,  and  a  United  States  Senator,  but 
fundamentally  he  remained  a  teacher.  In 
the  Senate,  on  the  political  stump,  and  at 
Democratic  Party  rallies,  he  was  the  exposi- 
tor and  simpllfler.  He  quoted  poetry,  had  an 
apt  phrase  from  Bartlett  or  a  classical  sally 
for  the  occasion,  and  used  clear  examples 
and  simple  props  to  make  his  points. 

He  Ulustrated  military  waste  by  holding 
up  in  the  Senate  a  simple  light  bulb  socket 
which  we  bought  for  25  cents,  but  for  which 
the  Navy  had  paid  $21.10.  Once  his  sUff 
had  to  restrain  him  from  taking  a  meat 
cleaver  and  a  scalpel  onto  the  Senate  floor 
to  Illustrate  the  difference  between  Intelli- 
gent and  meat-axe  efforts  to  cut  the  budget. 
As  he  spoke  he  roamed  from  one  side  of  the 
Senate  chamber  to  the  other,  or  up  and 
down  the  aisles  at  a  political  meeting,  occa- 
sionally pressing  his  point  by  slapping  the 
thigh  of  a  male  member  of  the  audience  sit- 
ting on  the  aisle,  as  he  did  to  his  students  in 
his  classes  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

When  campaigning  In  central  Illinois  he 
would  explain  to  Democratic  street  comer 
crowds  and  court  house  lawn  rallies  In  heav- 
ily Republican  areas  that  what  they  were 
up  against  was  not  the  G.O.P.,  but  the  gla- 
ciers. Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  the  lower 
third  of  the  state  south  of  the  Taylorville 
moraine  were  Democratic.  North  of  Spring- 
field It  was  hardboiled,  tough-minded,  right- 
wing,  Goldwater  Republican  country. 
"When  the  glaciers  receded,"  he  would  say, 
"they  left  thick  black  mud.  The  black  mud 
turned  Into  fertile  prairies.  The  fertile  prai- 
ries created  prosperous  farmers.  And  pros- 
perous farmers  are  Republicans.  It's  not 
your  fault  we're  the  minority  party  here," 
he  would  say.  "Blame  it  on  the  glaciers!" 

His  phenomenal  intelligence  was  exempli- 
fied by  almost  perfect  recall.  He  could  lec- 
ture for  an  hour  making  sequential  points  In 
faultless  grammar  without  a  note.  In  his 
late  seventies  he  complained  that  he  felt  it 
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necessary  to  have  a  short  outline  when  he 
spoke.  (Most  people  half  his  age  would 
never  venture  Into  an  important  occasion 
without  one.) 

His  tastes  and  abilities  were  catholic.  I  was 
with  him  when,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  Brit- 
ish to  remove  their  restrictions  against  our 
cars  and  chickens,  he  quoted  Cobden  and 
Bright  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
astounded  Swiss  newsmen  with  his  Icnowl- 
edge  of  the  history  of  their  cantons,  sought 
out  Michelangelo's  Madonna  of  Bruges  on 
the  altar  of  Notre  Dame  in  that  medieval 
city,  and  in  perfect  German  entreated  a 
spontaneous  gathering  of  several  hundred 
people  in  the  plaza  before  City  Hall  In 
Berlin  to  stand  firm  against  the  Russians  at 
the  time  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961.  They 
cheered. 

At  one  stage  In  his  life  he  had  systemati- 
cally swatted  up  American  political  and  con- 
stitutional history,  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics.  Italian  Art.  English  and 
American  poetry,  and  a  host  of  other  sub- 
jects in  addition  to  economics  and  economic 
history.  He  knew  the  details  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  views  of  the  Poiindlng  Fathers, 
and  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  both  scholar  and  man  of  action. 

Only  moments  before  he  was  to  give  his 
presidential  address  to  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  in  Chicago  in  1947  he  was 
Informed  by  Colonel  Jacob  Arvey  that  he 
had  been  selected  as  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  the  Senate.  He  turned  to  his  wife 
Emily  and  quoted  the  lines  from  Othello, 
"Oh,  now  forever/Parewell  the  tranquil 
mind."  But  that  was  no  farewell.  His  elec- 
tion may  have  ended  the  tranquil  life  but  it 
did  not  end  his  intellectual  career.  In  the 
Senate  he  applied  his  professional  economic 
skills  to  the  critical  analysis  of  public  works 
projects,  subsidies  for  lead  and  zinc,  sugar 
bills,  maritime  subsidies,  fiscal  policy,  recla- 
mation projects  (where  he  compared  the 
spending  of  over  $2,000  an  acre  to  reclaim 
land  on  the  Upper  Colorado  River  project 
on  which  to  grow  crops  of  hay  worth  tlOO 
an  acre,  to  growing  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak), 
restrictive  tariffs,  social  seciulty.  welfare, 
housing,  and  medicare  issues. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  1951  Federal  Re- 
serve-Treasury Accord.  In  1960.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  he  oversaw  the  massive  study  on 
employment,  growth,  and  prices  and  thrust 
Into  prominence  economists  like  Otto  Eck- 
stein. Warren  Smith  and  Charles  Schultze. 
When  canvassing  for  a  staff  director.  Mr. 
Douglas  called  Jacob  Vtner  at  Princeton  to 
ask  for  a  recommendation.  Douglas  wanted 
a  young  man— he  feared  an  older,  estab- 
lished economist  would  run  out  of  gas— and 
asked  Viner  for  his  brightest  and  ablest 
postdoctoral  student.  The  answer  was  Eck- 
stein, whom  Douglas  interviewed,  hired,  and 
helped  launch  on  his  spectacular  career. 

Douglas  said  Paul  Samuelson  was  his  most 
brilliant  student  and  confessed  that  Samuel - 
son  and  a  small  group  of  contemporaries 
had  kept  him  on  his  toes  with  their  ques- 
tions as  no  other  students  had  done. 

Douglas  was  an  environmentalist  and  con- 
sumer advocate  before  the  words  were  In 
common  use.  He  coined  the  phrase.  "A  liber- 
al need  not  be  a  wastrel. "  and  was  critical  of 
those  fellow  economists  so  caught  up  in 
macroeconomics  that  they  failed  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad  spending. 
He  saved  the  Indiana  Dunes  from  the  rav- 
ages of  both  the  steel  companies  and  the  In- 
diana politicians.  He  not  only  wrote  a  book 
on  Ethics  in  Government,  but  practiced  it 
by  returning  any  gift  (except  a  book)  worth 


more  than  S2.50.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
very  forgiving  of  the  sins  of  his  colleagues. 
•'A  Senator  is  confronted  with  more  tempta- 
tions in  a  year  than  most  people  are  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime,"  he  said. 

With  Bill  Proxmire  as  his  floor  lieutenant, 
he  blocked  the  attempt  by  Everett  Dirksen 
to  overthrow  the  One  Man-One  Vote  deci- 
sion. Needing  one-third  plus  one  to  prevent 
cloture  and  the  desecration  of  that  great  de- 
cision. In  the  end  Etouglas  imd  Proxmire  got 
two-thirds  while  Dirksen  was  left  with  one- 
third  of  the  votes.  While  his  use  of  the  fili- 
buster may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  lead- 
ership of  the  fight  for  majority  rule  in  the 
Senate,  he  justified  using  it  to  stop  bad  bills 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  rules.  "I  do  not 
intend  to  disarm  unilaterally,"  was  hlsirlew. 

Douglas'  relationships  with  Dirksen  were 
generally  friendly,  if  aloof,  but  this  was  not 
the  only  time  they  differed  on  a  great  issue. 
While  E>ouglas  was  one  of  a  handful  of  Sen- 
ators with  the  courage  to  back  Senator 
Ralph  Flanders'  early  resolution  against  Joe 
McCarthy,  Dirksen  became  McCarthy's 
floor  leader  and  defense  lawyer  during  the 
McCarthy  censure  debate. 

It  says  something  about  the  Senate  at  the 
time  that  it  memorialized  both  the  defender 
of  Joe  McCtuthy  and  the  leader  of  the  seg- 
regationists in  that  body  (Senator  Richard 
Russell)  by  naming  the  two  present  office 
buildings  for  them. 

Douglas  was  the  floor  leader  in  1956.  1957, 
and  I960  for  the  civil  rights  bills  to  enforce 
voting  rights  and  the  right  of  minorities 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  eat  In 
restaurants,  stay  at  hotels  and  motels,  and 
use  public  parks.  While  Douglas  and  his 
allies  were  ignomlnlously  defeated  initial- 
ly—Johnson crushed  them  with  a  76  to  6 
vote  In  1956— every  key  provision  Douglas 
proposed  finally  t>ecame  law  In  1964  and 
1965.  For  example,  in  1960  Douglas  and  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  bill  to  send 
federal  registrars  into  those  states  where 
the  right  of  blacks  to  vote  was  denied.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  moved  and 
Minority  Leader  E^rerett  Dirksen  seconded 
the  successful  motion  to  table  and  hence 
kill  that  amendment.  Five  years  to  the  day 
later,  Johnson  as  President  sent  the  identi- 
cal language  to  the  Senate  and  Senator 
Dirksen  Introduced  it.  Both  then  took  credit 
for  the  bill  and  publicly  preened  themselves 
on  the  passage  of  this  measure  which  they 
had  originally  opposed. 

In  1951,  with  Joe  Pechman  aa  their 
expert,  Paul  Douglas  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
launched  the  first  Senate  attempt  to  reform 
the  tax  code.  Although  success  In  this  area 
has  been  slower  than  in  most,  ultimately 
even  the  hardy  depletion  allowance  suc- 
cumbed In  part  to  their  persistent  efforts. 

Douglas  wrote  the  first  Truth  In  Lending 
bill,  drafted  the  Depressed  Areas  legislation 
(whose  name  was  changed  to  Area  Redevel- 
opment, since  no  place  was  willing  to  be 
called  depressed),  and  shepherded  the 
public  housing  provisions  of  the  landmark 
1949  Housing  Act  through  the  Senate. 

His  hearings  and  research  studies  on  the 
$1.00  minimum  wage  led  to  its  passage  with- 
out a  vote.  The  Elsenhower  administration 
proposed  90  cents.  The  AFL-CIO  had  com- 
mitments for  $1.25  from  a  large  nucleus  of 
liberal  Democratic  and  progressive  Republi- 
can Senators.  Douglas'  detailed  showing 
that  $1.00  was  the  right  figure  persuaded 
the  Republicans,  who  did  not  want  to 
offend  the  administration,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, who  did  not  want  to  go  back  on  their 
pledge,  to  allow  the  $1.00  figure  to  pass  on  a 


voice  vote.  It  was  a  victory  for  objectivity 
over  emotion,  and  at  the  time  a  considerable 
plum  for  an  idealistic  professor  turned  poli- 
tican. 

Paul  Douglas'  support  of  the  Vietnam 
War  was  a  mistake.  That,  along  with  the 
civil  rights  marches  In  Chicago  In  the  hot 
summer  of  1966  (  "We're  going  to  march 
until  every  white  man  in  the  suburbs  votes 
Republican."  was  the  perverse  battle  cry  of 
Rev.  Mr.  James  Bevel),  and  the  murder  of 
his  opponent's  (Charles  Percy's)  daughter, 
played  a  far  larger  part  in  £>ouglas'  ultimate 
defeat  in  1966  than  his  age  (74).  But  his  sup- 
port of  the  war  sprang  from  no  mean  or  un- 
worthy feeling.  Its  source  was  the  same  fun- 
damental conviction  in  support  of  collective 
security  which  led  Douglas  to  oppose  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  In  the  1930s.  Even  when 
facing  defeat  Douglas  refused  to  hedge  on 
Vietnam,  as  he  refused  to  hedge  on  open 
housing.  His  opponent  pandered  to  the  prej- 
udices of  the  bigots  by  claiming  at  the  pe- 
nultimate moment  of  the  campaign  that 
Douglas  went  too  far  in  supporting  an  open 
housing  bill  which  candidate  Percy  himself 
had  actively  embraced  only  a  few  months 
before  when  Douglas  introduced  it. 

E>ouglas  was  never  short  of  enemies.  Year 
after  year  the  lead  sentence  in  a  Chicago 
Tribune  article  would  read  '"Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  (D-Ill.).  who  supported  a  Socialist 
candidate  for  President,  said  today  .  . 
and  it  has  recently  been  revealed  that  In 
1941  the  FBI  put  his  name  on  a  list  of  per- 
sons whose  arrest  and  custodial  detention 
might  be  necessary  In  time  of  war  and  main- 
tained minutely  detailed  files  on  his  politi- 
cal views  until  at  least  1964. 

Actually.  Mr.  Douglas  went  to  Russia  In 
1927.  Interviewed  Stalin  and  Trotsky,  and 
drafted  a  scathing  report  on  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  civil  liberties.  In  the  19308  he 
fought  the  Communist  Party's  attempt  to 
take  over  numerous  progressive  domestic 
groups.  He  spoke  out  against  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  Pact  of  1939.  the  litmus  test  for  an 
opponent  of  the  party  line,  and  was  de- 
nounced by  a  Communist  dally  In  his  own 
Sth  Ward. 

And  although  he  supported  Norman 
Thomas  in  1932  because  Hoover's  policies 
were  a  disaster  and  Roosevelt  was  proposing 
a  balanced  budget  at  the  depth  of  the  de- 
pression. Mr.  Douglas  never  joined  the  So- 
cialist Party.  He  told  me  many  times  that 
because  he  believed  In  the  diffusion  of  eco- 
nomic power  he  could  not  sign  the  required 
party  pledge  to  support  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  means  of  production  by  the 
state. 

Mr.  Douglas  delighted  in  showing  visitors 
to  his  office  two  pictures  on  each  side  of  his 
inner  office  door.  One  was  a  print  of  Hol- 
bein's Erasmus.  The  other  was  a  drawing  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  He  would  point  out  that 
like  himself,  both  had  been  professors.  Like 
liimseLf.  Sir  Thomas  More  went  Into  poli- 
tics, but  Erasmus  stayed  out.  He  would 
relate  how  More's  head  was  chopped  off  but 
Erasmus  kept  his.  Then  he  would  ask  his 
guests  In  mock  solemnity.  "What  is  your 
advlce?  Should  a  professor  go  into  politics 
and  lose  his  head,  or  stay  out?" 

When  he  was  defeated  he  gave  each  of  us 
a  token  of  remembrance.  His  personal  secre- 
tary got  the  print  of  Oiorglone's  Tempest 
which  hung  over  her  desk.  He  gave  me  the 
reproduction  of  Holbein's  Erasmus  and  the 
drawing  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Paul  Douglas'  life  and  career  exemplify 
the  standard  set  by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  his  Memorial  Day  speech  in  1884: 
"As  life  is  action  and  passion  it  is  required 
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of  a  man  that  he  should  share  In  the  pas- 
sion and  action  of  his  time  at  peril  of  being 
Judged  not  to  have  lived." 


LUGAR-JACKSON  HOUSING 

BILLS  POSE  AGONIZING 

CHOICE    FOR    THE    CONGRESS 
AND  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

BOARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  held  hearings  on  a  housing 
bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  and  others. 
That  bill  and  a  similar  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  himself 
and  others  would  both  try  to  provide 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to  put 
millions  of  our  unemployed  to  work 
and  begin  to  lift  the  housing  from  its 
flat-on-its-back  posture. 

A  key  feature  of  both  bills  is  a  4-per- 
cent interest  rate  subsidy  to  bring  the 
current  17-percent  mortgage  down  to 
13  percent  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand new  home  buyers.  Both  would 
confine  eligibility  to  families  with  in- 
comes under  $30,000.  and  both  provide 
payback  provisions  which  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
capture much  of  the  subsidy.  The 
Lugar  bill  purports  to  increase  housing 
starts  by  400,000,  the  Jackson  biU  by 
500,000.  Both  would  provide,  together 
with  other  provisions,  for  nearly 
800,000  additional  jobs.  The  Lugar  bill 
would  use  about  $26  billion  in  addi- 
tional credit.  The  Jackson  bill  about 
$25  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong  with 
these  two  very  appealing  propost>.ls? 
The  answer:  Nothing,  if  they  work.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  these  are  both 
excellent  proposals,  provided  only  that 
they  work.  But  can  they? 

Whether  they  work  or  not  depencis 
on  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Here  is  why:  If  the  FED  pro- 
vides no  additional  credit,  where  will 
the  $26  billion  come  from?  It  will  come 
from  the  credit  available  for  the  rest 
of  the  private  sector.  Mr.  President,  a 
prime  reason  why  Interest  rates  have 
gone  out  of  sight  Is  that  for  the  past 
decade  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  taking  an  ever  bigger  share  of 
the  credit  market  In  Initiatives  of  this 
kind.  Back  In  1970  to  1972,  the  Federal 
Government  absorbed  about  $1  out  of 
every  $6  of  new  credit,  to  finance  its 
deficits  and  new  off-budget  borrowing. 
By  last  year  the  Federal  Government 
was  taking  $2  out  of  every  $6.  Next 
year  It  will  absorb  about  $3  out  of 
every  $6  of  new  credit  or  about  half  of 
the  new  credit.  That  means  the  pool  of 
new  savings  available  for  the  private 
sector  has  relatively  diminished.  And 
that  means  all  the  needs  of  the  private 
sector  to  finance  housing  and  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles,  farm  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  business  working  cap- 
ital and  equipment  has  suffered  a 
shrinking    supply    of    funds.    Result: 


Even  In  recession  with  demand  for 
funds  sharply  reduced.  Interest  rates 
have  stayed  high. 

Now  what  happens  If  we  come  along 
with  a  new  Federal  program  of  subsi- 
dized borrowing,  a  new  program  which 
would  Increase  demand  for  mortgage 
funds  by  $26  billion?  The  answer  to 
that,  Mr.  President,  depends  on  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  Fed  can  Increase 
or  decrease  the  available  supply  of 
credit.  It  could— if  It  wished— roughly 
accommodate  this  new  additional 
demand  by  a  gradual  Increase  in  the 
supply  of  credit  over  the  next  year  of 
some  $26  billion  over  its  present 
target.  But  would  they? 

I  wrote  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  I  put  the 
question  directly  to  him.  Here  Is  the 
way  I  put  the  question: 

The  question  is  whether,  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  FED  would  accommodate  this  ad- 
ditional credit  demand  on  the  market  to 
keep  interest  rates  from  rising,  or  whether 
the  FED  would  not  make  any  accommoda- 
tion. With  no  accommodation,  the  aiddltlon- 
al  $26  billion  demand  would  have  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  with  all  other  fund  de- 
mands. If  that  were  the  case,  would  Interest 
rates  rise,  choking  off  growth  in  other  sec- 
tors? Would  the  additional  Jobs  created  by 
the  protxisal  come  about  at  the  expense  of 
others  losing  jobs  In  other  unsubsidized  sec- 
tors? 

Chairman  Volcker  responded  in 
effect  that  we  could  count  on  no  mon- 
etary accommodation  of  the  additional 
demand  for  credit  created  by  the 
Lugar  proposal.  Volcher  put  the  entire 
monkey  on  the  back  of  fiscal  policy. 
He  contended,  and  I  quote: 

If  appropriate  action  is  not  taken  in  the 
fiscal  area  (reducing  the  deficit)  new  federal 
programs  to  channel  credit  and  economic 
activity  to  any  one  sector  will  add  to  finan- 
cial market  pressures  and  choke  off  activity 
elsewhere  .  .  .  Jobs  generated  by  the  new 
program  are  likely  to  come  at  the  expense 
of  jobs  lost  in  other,  non-subsidized  parts  of 
the  economy. 

Volcker  concluded: 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  distress  that  high 
Interest  rates  are  imposing  on  the  housing 
sector,  its  suppliers  and  homebuyers.  How- 
ever, attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  by 
encouraging  excessive  money  growth  at  the 
expense  of  a  sense  of  retreat  on  inflation 
just  as  progress  has  become  so  visible,  would 
clearly  be  self-defeating. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  conclude 
that  if  Chairman  Volcker's  policies 
continue  at  the  Fed  and  the  Lugar  or 
Jackson  bill  becomes  law,  the  $26  bil- 
lion additional  credit  used  by  new  sub- 
sidized housing  would  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  borrowing  especially 
for  homebuilding  but  also  In  other 
areas  of  the  economy  such  as  the  auto 
industry,  small  business,  and  agricul- 
ture. The  additional  credit  would 
simply  drive  Interest  rates  up  higher 
and  squeeze  others  out  of  the  market. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  Mr. 
President,  made  a  study  of  the  Brooks- 
Cranston  provision  for  a  similar  so- 
called  shallow  subsidy  a  few  years  ago 


and  that  purported  to  Increase  hous- 
ing starts  by  a  great  deal. 

The  GAO  concluded  that  the  in- 
crease In  housing  starts  was  only  10 
percent  of  the  projected  amount.  Now, 
If  that  were  applied  here.  It  would 
mean  that  Instead  of  the  homebuilders 
getting  400,000  or  500,000  In  housing 
starts,  they  would  get  40,000  or  50.000. 

The  result  would  nullify  the  addi- 
tional 790,000  job  Increase  In  employ- 
ment promised  by  the  Lugar  or  Jack- 
son bill.  The  Volcker  letter  puts  the 
issue  directly  and  poignantly  between 
inflation  ancl  unemployment.  With  the 
home  building  Industry  operating  at 
less  than  50  percent  of  capacity,  and 
with  other  credit  sensitive  sectors  of 
the  economy  also  operating  at  such 
low  levels  of  capacity,  would  a  Federal 
Reserve  accommodation  of  the  Lugar 
proposal  In  fact  push  up  prices  more 
rapidly  or  prevent  a  further  Improve- 
ment In  Inflation?  A  case  can  be  made 
that  the  accommodation  under 
present  circumstances  would  not  raise 
prices. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  clear  that  If  the 
Fed  does  not  accommodate  the  Lugar 
or  Jackson  proposal  by  increasing  the 
availability  of  credit,  the  Lugar  or 
Jackson  proposal  would  not  work.  It 
would  reduce  economic  activity  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  credit  raising 
interest  rates  and  cutting  Jobs  In  non- 
subsidized  housing  and  other  nonsub- 
sldized  sectors  of  the  economy.  Result: 
No  benefit  overaU  for  the  economy. 

Whatever  jobs  came  from  the  addi- 
tional housing  subsidy  would  come  at 
the  expense  of  lost  jobs  other  nonsub- 
sidized  housing  activity  and  in  the 
auto  and  other  credit  sensitive  Indus- 
tries. And  by  saving  some  home  build- 
ers from  bankruptcy,  we  may  cause 
the  bankruptcy  of  other  small  busi- 
nessmen by  diverting  scarce  credit  into 
housing. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  pass  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  bills.  In  view  of  the  appall- 
ing depression  In  homebuilding,  I 
think  they  both  have  merit.  In  spite  of 
the  objections  I  have  Indicated  here. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  them 
with  our  eyes  wide  open,  recognizing 
that  if  we  do  pass  them,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  this  overall  increase  in  jobs 
of  800,000  people  or  housing  starts  of 
400.000  or  500,000  housing  starts;  that 
the  effect,  instead,  is  likely  to  be  a  di- 
version of  credit  from  other  credit-sen- 
sitive industries.  Would  It  be  worth- 
whUe  to  get  a  $40,000  to  $50,000  In- 
crease in  homebuilding.  Even  that  is 
very  important  to  our  homebuilders 
now.  That  Is  a  desperately  needy  in- 
dustry. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
very  clear  on  this.  The  letter  that  I 
have  received  from  Chairman  Volcker 
indicating  that  he  would  not— would 
not— accommodate  this  increased 
demand    for   credit   seems   to   me   is 
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something  we  should  aU  have  In  mind 
when  we  decide  what  to  do  on  these 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Volcker  and  his  response  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Boars  or  GovnutoRS. 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  17. 1982. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirx. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  9.  requesting  comment 
relating  to  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Lugar  that  would  subsidize  the  Interest  rate 
on  mortgage  loans  for  new  homes.  You  have 
asked  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
acconunodate  additional  credit  demands  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  by  the  program  and 
thereby  keep  Interest  rates  from  rising.  You 
have  also  inquired  whether  Interest  rates 
would  rise  without  such  accommodation, 
tending  to  choke  off  growth  In  other  sec- 
tors. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  sets 
annual  target  ranges  for  growth  of  the  mon- 
etary aggregates  and  bank  credit.  The 
growth  targets  for  1982— announced  to  the 
Congress  in  the  Board's  February  report 
pursuant  to  the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1978— were  designed  to 
be  consistent  with  recovery  in  economic  ac- 
tivity accompanied  by  continued  moderation 
of  inflation. 

In  general  t«rms.  specific  changes  In  those 
targets  or  the  provision  of  reserves  to  the 
banking  system  simply  to  "accommodate" 
particular  budgetary  or  other  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives that  might  increase  governmental 
or  other  credit  would  be  inappropriate  in 
terms  of  our  goals  and  would  Impair  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  reach  those  goals.  If 
the  result  would  be  to  contribute  to  greater 
concern  about  inflation,  the  action  would  be 
counterproductive  In  relation  to  the  objec- 
tive of  lower  interest  rates. 

Our  monetary  and  credit  targets  are.  of 
course,  under  con'.inulng  review.  Changes 
would  be  appropriate  only  If  the  evidence 
about  the  relationship  between  those  aggre- 
gates and  the  basic  objectives  of  progress 
against  Inflation  and  economic  growth 
strongly  suggested  such  action.  While  a  Fed- 
erally-subsidized mortgage  program  would 
tend  to  change  the  distribution  of  available 
credit,  it  would  not  In  Itself  be  evidence  that 
existing  monetary  policies  are  inappropri- 
ate. 

The  effect  on  interest  rates  of  increased 
federal  outlays  for  housing,  and  any  stimu- 
lus to  private  credit  demands  such  outlays 
might  generate,  depends  in  no  small  part  on 
the  overall  federal  budget  deficit  picture. 
Prospective  huge  deficits  in  coming  years— 
In  the  absence  of  strong  and  early  action  by 
the  Congress— are.  as  you  know,  a  major  In- 
fluence on  credit  markets  currently  and  pro- 
spectively. If  appropriate  action  is  not  taken 
with  regard  to  the  overall  fiscal  outlook, 
then  pressures  on  interest  rates  and  finan- 
cial markets  will  remain  greater  than  other- 
wise, with  consequent  damage  to  prospects 
for  recovery  and  growth.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  chances  are  increased  that 
new  federal  programs  to  channel  credit  and 
economic  aictlvity  to  any  one  sector  will  add 
to  financial  market  pressures  and  choke  off 
activity  elsewhere.  The  impact  on  other  sec- 


tors will  depend  on  their  sensitivity  to 
higher  interest  rates.  But.  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, jobs  generated  by  the  new  pro- 
gram are  likely  to  come  at  the  expense  of 
jobs  lost  in  other,  nonsubsidized  parts  of  the 
economy.  While  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
effect  would  not  be  a  one-for-one  offset  and. 
in  any  event,  could  not  be  precisely  identi- 
fied, the  risks  of  spreading  financial  strain 
with  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  gener- 
ally are  real. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  distress  that  high 
interest  rates  are  imposing  on  the  housing 
sector,  its  suppliers,  and  homebuyers.  How- 
ever, attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  by 
encouraging  excessive  money  growth  at  the 
expense  of  a  sense  of  retreat  on  Inflation 
Just  as  progress  has  become  so  visible,  would 
clearly  be  self-defeating.  In  my  judgment, 
the  greatest  contribution  the  government 
can  make  at  present  to  resolving  the  Inter- 
est rate  problem,  and  assisting  the  housing 
industry,  would  be  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  prospective  deficits,  which,  apart  from 
the  du^ct  financial  market  implications, 
contribute  unnecessarily  to  uncertainty  re- 
garcUng  governments  resolve  to  reduce  in- 
flation. 

I  believe  the  question  of  governmental 
subsidies  to  a  particular  sector,  and  Its  po- 
tential impact  on  credit  markets,  needs  to 
be  assessed  in  this  broader  perspective.  In 
other  words,  a  major  question  to  be  dealt 
with  is  whether  new  programs  are  consist- 
ent with  lessening  the  total  Impact  of  gov- 
ernment on  credit  markets. 

I  hope  that  my  comments  will  be  helpful. 
Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Volcker. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing. 

AND  Urban  ArrAiRs. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  9,  1982. 
Hon.  Paul  Volckxr. 
Chairman.  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Senator  Lugar  has 
proposed  legislation  to  subsidize  the  Interest 
rate  on  home  mortgage  loans  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  housing  units  to  be 
built. 

The  program  would  reduce  the  interest 
rate  on  the  mortgage  to  the  borrower  by 
four  {lercentage  points,  and  has  a  recapture 
provision  in  the  future.  The  total  cost  of  the 
subsidy  could  be  about  $5  billion  spread 
over  five  years.  The  proposal  projects  an  In- 
crease in  employment  of  791,000  In  con- 
struction and  related  housing  Jobs,  and 
projects  an  Increase  of  about  400,000  units 
with  subsidized  mortgages  of  $65,000  each. 

The  program  will,  therefore,  have  a  $26 
billion  impact  on  the  credit  markeU.  The 
question  is  whether,  in  your  Judgment,  the 
Fed  would  accommodate  this  additional 
credit  demand  on  the  market  to  keep  Inter- 
est rates  from  rising,  or  whether  the  Fed 
would  not  make  any  accommodation.  With 
no  accommodation,  the  additional  >26  bil- 
lion demand  would  have  to  compete  In  the 
market  with  all  other  fund  demands.  If  that 
were  the  case,  would  interest  rates  rise, 
choking  off  growth  in  other  sectors?  Would 
the  additional  jobs  created  by  the  proposal 
come  about  at  the  expense  of  others  losing 
Jobs  in  other  unsubsldlzed  sectors? 

As  you  can  appreciate,  the  housing  indus- 
try Is  In  dire  circumstances,  as  is  farming, 
the  auto  Indsutry,  and  small  business,  in 
general.  Your  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  proposal  are  crucial  to  a  com- 


plete understanding  of  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senate. 


RETURN  TO  AUSCHWITZ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
"Return  to  Auschwitz"  is  one  young 
woman's  story  of  surviving  the  Holo- 
caust. It  was  reviewed  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post. 

Until  1939,  Kitty  Hart  lived  in  a 
small,  picturesque  Polish  town.  Al- 
though she  was  Jewish,  Kitty  attend- 
ed a  Catholic  school,  as  did  other 
Jewish  girls. 

Shocked  by  sudden  and  unforeseen 
anti-Semitism,  the  family  moved  to 
the  ghettos  of  Lublin,  only  to  split  up 
several  months  later.  Kitty's  brother 
joined  the  underground.  Arguing  that 
the  two  women  would  be  better  off 
without  him,  Kitty's  father  left  them. 

Mother  and  daughter  subsequently 
worked  at  an  I.  G.  Parben  industrial 
plant  in  Germany,  until  their  Jewish 
identity  was  discovered.  Then,  along 
with  several  other  Jewish  women,  they 
were  put  on  a  train  to  Auschwitz. 

While  at  Auschwitz  Kitty  lived  near 
the  gas  chambers  and  crematoria,  and 
so  was  confronted  daily  with  the  grim 
reality  of  the  genocide  which  ultimate- 
ly took  the  lives  of  6  miUlon  Jews.  She 
writes: 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  pretend  even 
to  yourself  that  the  stories  were  not  really 
true,  could  not  conceivably  be  true.  All  that 
we  heard  and  guessed  was  now  here  before 
our  eyes.  Here  were  the  death  factories.  In 
daytime  I  heard  the  regular  thuds  coming 
from  that  attractive  white  house  Into  which 
[>eople  were  ushered  one  at  a  time  with  the 
assurance  that  they  were  to  be  disinfected— 
thuds  which  marked  successive  shots  into 
the  head  as  victims  filed  through.  And  day 
In,  day  out,  we  watched  the  procession  to- 
wards the  gas  chambers  and  heard  the 
screams,  and  day  and  night  smelt  the  cre- 
matoria as  they  labored  to  keep  up  with  the 
increasing  tempo  of  Incoming  transports. 

Kitty  Hart  Is  to  be  commended  for 
writing  about  this  traumatic  experi- 
ence. Her  memoir  supplements  our  un- 
derstanding of  this  gruesome  instance 
of  genocide,  and  reaffirms  our  commit- 
ment to  the  prevention  of  future  in- 
stances of  genocide. 

One  way  to  demonstrate  this  com- 
mitment is  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty;  85  nations,  covering  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  are  already  parties  to 
the  treaty.  They  are  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  elimination  of  a  national, 
racial,  ethnical,  or  religious  group. 
They  are  also  on  record  as  declaring 
this  act  to  be  an  international  crime. 
The  United  States,  which  first  con- 
ceived and  pushed  and  achieved  unani- 
mous support  for  the  treaty  in  the 
United  Nations,  is  alone  among  devel- 
oped countries  in  not  having  ratified 
It.  I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
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to  remedy  this  situation  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DANPORTH 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
each  day  the  American  people  receive 
fresh  reports  of  the  growing  tragedy 
in  El  Salvador.  We  ask  ourselves  what 
policy  our  country  should  pursue  as  a 
responsible  party  in  the  affairs  of  our 
hemisphere.  On  one  hand,  we  want  to 
assist  moderate  and  democratic  ele- 
ments in  that  country  which  are 
threatened  by  the  militaristic  right 
and  the  guerrilla  left.  On  the  other 
hsuid,  we  want  to  stop  bloodshed 
which  has  claimed  the  lives  of  so 
many. 

I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  the 
best  hope  for  El  Salvador  lies  in  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  as  proposed  by  the 
President  of  Mexico,  together  with  an 
accelerated  effort  to  improve  economic 
conditions  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
This  conclusion  Is  compelled  by  a 
review  of  the  limited  policy  options 
available  to  the  United  States. 

Basically,  the  United  States  has 
three  alternatives  in  dealing  with  the 
crisis  in  El  Salvador.  First,  we  could 
opt  for  direct  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion in  that  coimtry.  Second,  we  could 
continue  our  present  policy  of  furnish- 
ing both  economic  and  military  sup- 
port for  the  Duarte  government  in  the 
hopes  that  guerrilla  activity  wiU  sub- 
side or  be  quashed.  Finally,  we  could 
fashion  a  new  policy  approach  which 
would  Improve  the  chances  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Salvadoran 
crisis. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives,  mili- 
tary intervention,  has  been  specifically 
rejected  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  would  not  be  sup- 
ported by  either  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people.  Therefore,  It  can 
and  should  be  ruled  out  simunarily 
and  absolutely. 

The  second  approach  appears  to  be 
heading  nowhere.  Reports  vary  as  to 
the  number  of  Salvadorans  who  have 
been  murdered  in  the  past  year,  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  continued  trage- 
dy is  clear— thousands  dead  and  left 
homeless. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  present 
course  is  one  of  continued  long-term 
entanglement,  continued  bloodshed 
and,  at  best,  a  stalemate.  There  can  be 
no  military  solution  to  a  political  prob- 
lem bom  of  economic  and  social  in- 
equities. Furthermore,  a  sustained  but 


limited  military  resistance  to  guerrilla 
activity  has  not  proved  to  be  a  success- 
ful strategy  when  attempted  else- 
where in  the  world.  Therefore,  this  ap- 
proach, too,  should  be  ruled  out. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  and.  I 
think,  most  desirable  alternative. 
America  needs  a  straightforward  ap- 
proach to  help  resolve  the  Salvadoran 
crisis.  We  must  foster  a  stable  political 
and  economic  climate  in  the  region 
that  offers  real  hope  of  achieving  the 
middle  ground. 

To  this  end,  I  would  propose  the  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  President  should  call 
on  all  parties  to  observe  a  cease  fire 
and  halt  in  the  flow  of  arms  of  at  least 
90  days,  during  which  time  the  United 
States  would  suspend  all  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Second,  the  President  should  active- 
ly pursue  the  invitation  of  Mexican 
President  Lopez  Portillo  to  mediate  a 
settlement  of  the  Salvadoran  crisis, 
and  further  serve  as  an  intermediary 
In  reducing  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua. In  this  regard,  I  am  highly  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  talks  between 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  Mexican 
Foreign  Minister  Castaneda.  Finally, 
the  United  States  should  move  for- 
ward as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
President's  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
designed  to  increase  economic  stability 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
region. 

On  this  final  point,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  provision  of  foreign 
economic  assistance,  trade  benefits, 
and  investment  incentives  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  chance  to  achieve 
peace  and  stability  In  El  Salvador  and 
other  countries  in  the  region.  In  this 
instance,  it  is  clear  that  political  sta- 
bility can  only  be  achieved  through 
some  measure  of  economic  stability 
which,  in  turn,  requires  an  economic 
and  political  climate  designed  to  foster 
growth. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  for  a  comment  on  this  subject 
matter? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  re- 
marks. When  I  arrived  In  the  Cham- 
ber, I  did  not  know  what  subject 
matter  he  was  about  to  discuss.  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention  to  his 
statement.  I  think  it  is  both  states- 
manlike and  commonsenslcal.  That  is 
a  very  good  combination. 

Sometimes,  something  can  be  states- 
manlike but  perhaps  lack  a  bit  in  com- 
monsense.  and  vice  versa.  What  Sena- 
tor DANPORTH  has  Just  stated,  and 
stated  in  a  very  sensitive  way,  is  both 
statesmanlike  and  commonsenslcal. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  comments  of 
my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  do  not  know  If  any  Senator 


would  like  me  to  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  him.  If  not,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


WE  MUST  THINK  ABOUT  THE 
THINKABLE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President. 
This  week's  TIME  Magazine  cover 
story  is  entitled  "Thinking  The  Un- 
thlnkable"  and  it  discussed  the  conse- 
quences of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
Even  the  soon-to-be  released  lampoon 
Off  The  WaU  Street  Journal  has  an  ar- 
ticle 'Thinking  the  Unthinkable." 

For  the  moment,  I  would  like  to 
think  about  the  thinkable,  namely  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  start  with  these  "glvens." 

1.  Israel's  immediate  security,  de- 
spite the  PLO,  has  never  been  more 
assured.  Egypt  poses  no  threat.  Nor 
does  Jordan,  Sjrrla,  Iraq,  or  Iran.  The 
Arab  world  Is  divided  and  fragmented 
as  it  has  never  been  before. 

2.  Despite  Its  overwhelming  military 
superiority,  Israel  feels  besieged  and 
isolated.  This  stems  from  a  series  of 
events  and  situations: 

(a)  PLO  activity  In  Southern  Leba- 
non: 

(b)  Unrest  in  the  West  Bank;  and 

(c)  The  United  States  "cozying  up" 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan. 

3.  Prime  Minister  Begin,  frail  and 
falling,  lashes  out  violently  when  he 
feels  "cornered"  for  any  reason,  good 
or  bad.  He  wui  "take  out"  the  nuclear 
facility  In  Iraq.  He  wUl  bomb  down- 
town Beirut.  He  will  annex  the  Golan 
Heights.  In  short,  when  "cornered"  or 
"caged"  he  will  react  with  vehemence. 

4.  United  States  policy  vls-ft-vls 
Israel  has  been  mystifying  and  uncer- 
tain. Secretary  of  State  Halg  is  sooth- 
ing and  accommodating.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  is  inciting  and 
alarming.  President  Reagan  practices 
benign  neglect  and  gives  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  being  uninformed  or 
unconcerned  or  both. 

Our  cujTent  policy  seems  to  be  one 
of  escalating  armaments  on  all  fronts. 
We  are  selling  the  enhanced  F-15s  and 
the  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  are 
contemplating  the  sale  of  the  mobile 
Hawk  missiles  and  F-16  fighter  air- 
craft to  Jordan.  We  are  going  to  give 
additional  weapons  to  Egypt.  To  "bal- 
ance" all  of  this,  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease our  armament  aid  to  Israel. 
When  this  current  armament  binge  is 
completed,    will    any   of   the    nation 
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sUtes  in  the  Middle  East  be  better  off? 
No. 

5.  Some  now  believe  that  the  Camp 
David  process  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, dead. 

Some  argue  that  it  probably  died  the 
day  President  Carter  was  defeated.  No- 
vember 4,  1980.  Others  argue  that,  at 
the  very  least,  it  became  near  terminal 
the  day  Anwar  Sadat  was  assassinated, 
October  6,  1981.  Still  others  allege  it 
probably  breathed  its  last  gasp  the 
day  Prime  Minister  Begin  appointed, 
in  February,  1982.  a  Camp  David 
antagonist  to  the  United  SUtes  as  Is- 
rael's ambassador  to  our  c'^untry.  I 
refer  to  Ambassador  Moshe  Arens. 

President  Reagan  thought  so  little 
of  the  process  that  it  took  him  13 
months  to  replace  Sol  Linowitz  as  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  when  the  re- 
placement came,  it  was  in  the  person 
of  Richard  Fairbanks  who  most  people 
thought  was  a  shortstop  with  the  San 
Diego  Padres. 

Let's  be  honest  about  It.  President 
Reagan  was  never  aU  that  enthused 
about  the  Camp  David  process.  After 
all,  that  was  Jimmy  Carter's  "bag"  and 
anything  with  the  Carter  label  leaves 
President  Reagan  a  little  cold. 

Let's  be  honest  about  it.  President 
Mubarak  ain't  all  that  hot  about  the 
Camp  David  process.  After  all.  that 
was  Anwar  Sadat's  "bag"  and  Muba- 
rak realizes  that  Egypt's  days  of  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world 
are  nearlng  their  end. 

Let's  be  honest  about  it,  I>rime  Min- 
ister Begin  was  less  than  totally  com- 
forUble  with  Camp  David.  To  him  the 
West  Bank  Is  stUl  Judea  and  Samaria, 
and  "autonomy"  to  him  Is  just  an- 
other way  of  saying  "Judea  and  Sama- 
ria." Egypt  can  never  "agree"  to  the 
Begin  version  of  "autonomy  in  Judea 
and  Samaria." 

8.  The  present,  aimless  policy  drift 
in  the  Middle  East  poses  great  dan- 
gers. 

Begin  will  return  the  Sinai  on  April 
25th.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  will 
keep  his  word.  However,  he  will  pay  a 
domestic,  political  price  for  this  with 
his  neurotic  political  right-wing. 

One  way  of  political  atonement 
would  be  to  "clear  out"  the  PLO  prob- 
lem in  Southern  Lebanon.  Begin  will 
be  mightily  tempted  to  move  in  that 
area  auid  thereby  stake  out  yet  an- 
other claim  for  more  territory. 

7.  Begin  can't  last  forever.  He  can 
probably  call  another  election,  win  a 
convincing  mandate,  and  then  await 
the  Ineviuble  transference  of  power  to 
General  Sharon. 

No  one  is  going  to  "out-Judea  and 
Samaria"  the  General.  He,  in  time, 
will  annex  the  West  Bank. 

8.  At  that  point  the  Middle  East  be- 
comes unresolvable  and  we  nervously 
watch  the  calendar,  fearing  the  date 
that  the  first  Arab  nation  acquires,  by 
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about  the  Middle  East  we  ultimately 
are  led  back  to  the  TIME  Magazine 
cover  story  "Thinking  the  Unthink- 
able." 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  is  a  cannonball  rico- 
cheting among  powder  kegs.  Ultimate- 
ly, it  will  set  off  a  crisis,  a  crisis  which 
the  whole  world  has  cause  to  dread. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  chance  for  peace 
In  this  vital,  but  dangerous  area  of  the 
world.  I  believe  President  Reagan 
must  move  to  halt  the  incendiary  ac- 
tions that  pass  as  policy  today.  He 
must  return  to  the  only  hope  for  the" 
region— the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess. If  there  is  life  yet  left  in  these  ac- 
cords, we  must  revive  it  with  positive 
measures  and  there  is  little  time  to 
act. 


ORDER  FOR  SPEECH  TO  BE 
PRINTED  AS  DELIVERED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
I  have  delivered  it.  not  as  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  likes  to  print 
their  version  thereof.  I  should  like, 
when  I  use  Arabic  numerals,  that  the 
Arabic  numerals  be  printed  as  Arabic 
numerals.  When  I  hyphenate  words,  I 
would  like  the  words  to  be  hyphen- 
ated. When  I  capitalize  letters,  such  as 
when  I  refer  to  the  General  with  a 
capital  "G",  I  want  the  letter  capital- 
ized. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  speech  be  print- 
ed as  I  have  written  it.  as  I  have  deliv- 
ered it.  and  not  printed  according  to 
what  the  Government  Printing  Office 
prefers  to  print  in  their  edited  version 
of  Senators'  speeches.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
STENNIS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknhis)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
detached  a  note  of  extreme  concern  in 
the  tone  and  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  so  many  speeches  these  days.  And 
this  is  a  time  for  concern.  It  is  a  con- 
cern which  I  share.  I  am  going  to  com- 
ment today  on  the  proposed  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment, 
which  I  have  favored  for  a  long  time. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
am   encouraged   and   pleased   by   the 


mandate  balanced  Federal  budgets. 
However  I  have  seen  such  an  upsurge 
of  interest  in  the  past,  and  it  has  not 
had  enough  sustained  power  to  get  a 
constitutional  amendment  approved 
and  submitted  for  ratification. 

In  1975  and  again  in  1977,  I  joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing proposed  constitutional  sunend- 
ments  which  would  make  balanced 
budgets  mandatory.  In  1979,  I  was  the 
principal  sponsor  of  such  an  sunend- 
ment.  and  March  12.  1979,  I  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  discussed  my  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  and 
related  matters.  I  again  introduced 
this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1981  and  made  a  floor  state- 
ment in  support  of  it  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber 9,  1981.  Over  the  years  I  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  such  a  constitution- 
al amendment  on  numerous  occasions 
both  on  and  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

While  I  have  long  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  such  an  amendment,  the  fact 
that  budget  deficits  have  soared  over 
the  past  3  years  despite  strenuous  ef- 
forts by  the  Congress  to  get  them 
under  control  has  convinced  me  that  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  now  an  absolute  must.  While 
this  Nation  has  faced  many  problems, 
trials,  and  crises  since  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate,  few.  If  any,  have  been 
more  serious  or  dangerous  than  the 
fiscal  crisis  now  confronting  us.  We 
must  solve  this  problem  or  face  the 
possibility— even  probability— of  utter 
financial  collapse.  I  believe  that  our 
best  hope  of  financial  salvation  lies  In 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  absolutely 
prevent  the  Congress  from  incurring  a 
deficit  except  in  time  of  war  or  other 
clear  national  emergency. 

I  am  surprised,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  concept  of  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  un- 
warranted and  undesirable  llmlUtion 
on  the  flexibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  fiscal  policy  to  attain 
economic  goals.  Such  a  reaction  is  par- 
ticularly surprising  because  until  well 
into  the  20th  century  no  one  in  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  thought  that  a 
balanced  budget  was  anything  but  de- 
sirable. Up  until  then  it  was  a  matter 
of  political  faith  that  expenditures  of 
public  funds  should  be  limited  by  the 
available  revenues.  Public  debt  was  re- 
garded as  t>eing  undesirable,  a  thing  to 
be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  The  ac- 
cepted principle  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  every  effort  to  live 
within  its  means. 

How  times   have  changed.   By   the 
middle  of  the  20th  century  spending 


decisions  became  increasingly  divorced 
from  the  avallabUity  of  revenue.  The 
result  since  then  has  been  a  succession 
of  Federal  deficits,  an  accumulation  of 
massive  debt,  and  rising  rates  of  Infla- 
tion induced  at  least  in  part  by  rapid 
monetary  growth.  This  must  come  to  a 
halt. 

Earlier  this  year  Alaska  became  the 
31st  SUte  to  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention  to  balance  the  budget  and 
limit  runaway  Federal  spending.  If 
three  more  SUtes  take  similar  action, 
for  a  total  of  34,  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement will  be  met  and  Congress 
would  then  have  to  act  on  its  own  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment;  or 
call  a  constitutional  convention,  in 
some  form.  Several  SUtes  are  now 
considering  such  action. 

What  happens  when  and  if  the  34th 
State  passes  a  resolution  and  sends  it 
to  Capitol  Hill?  The  answer  is  that  no 
one  really  knows.  There  are  no  prece- 
dents and  few  guiding  principles.  Con- 
gress would  be  off  on  a  voyage  Into  the 
unknown.  The  potential  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  Is  so  dangeroiis  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
calling  one. 

There  has  been  only  one  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  That  was  in  1787.  George 
Washington  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  calling  of  that  Convention. 
He  had  no  idea,  as  I  understand  it.  of 
entirely  rewriting  the  existing  Consti- 
tution but  that  is  what  occurred. 

The  prospect  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention is  very  disturbing  to  me.  par- 
ticularly in  these  unsettled  and  trou- 
bled times.  We  wiU  be  moving  Into  a 
constitutional  no  man's  land  which 
was  uncharted  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  has  not  been  charted  since 
that  time.  Many  questions  will  arise. 
First,  do  the  applications  or  resolu- 
tions of  the  SUtes  have  to  be  Identi- 
cal, or  substantially  so,  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  be  mandated? 
How  will  the  delegates  be  chosen?  Will 
the  States  have  equal  representation 
as  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  will  their 
votes  be  weighted  in  accordance  with 
their  population?  How  long  will  the 
convention  go  on? 

Above  aU,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  convention  must  restrict 
itself  to  the  Issues  for  which  it  is 
called  or  is  it  free  to  consider  other 
matters  as  well?  As  I  have  mentioned, 
the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
was  called  to  amend  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  but  ended  up  by  form- 
ing a  completely  new  Government.  I 
fear  that  if  we  called  a  constitutional 
convention  now,  the  entire  situation 
might  get  away  from  us,  and  we  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  a  majori- 
ty of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
concluded  was  its  mission,  its  privi- 
leges, Its  responsibility,  and  its  powers. 
It  is  a  far  sounder  procedure  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  balanced  budget 


constitutional  amendment  and  submit 
it  to  the  SUtes  for  ratification. 

However,  the  fact  that  31  SUtes 
have  acted  shows  almost  unanimity  of 
support  for  something  positive  being 
done  In  this  field.  It  also  shows  that 
Congress  is  dragging  its  heels  and  the 
States  are  taking  positive  action. 

As  I  have  said,  there  has  been  only 
one  actual  Constitutional  Convention 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  That  was 
in  1787.  George  Washington  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  calling  of 
that  Convention.  He  had  gone  home 
to  Mt.  Vernon  to  sUy.  he  thought.  At 
least  that  was  his  desire.  However,  the 
leaders  got  him  back  Into  public  af- 
fairs and  In  action.  They  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  take  the  leadership 
of  calling  a  group  together  to  consider 
the  then  existing  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, and  they  wound  up  by  totally 
abolishing  that  Instnmient  and  writ- 
ing a  new  Constitution  from  beginning 
to  end.  This  Illustrates  and  emphasizes 
the  possible  dangers  and  pitfalls  in 
calling  a  constitutional  convention  In 
these  difficult  times. 

Of  course,  they  did  have  a  provision 
in  the  new  Constitution  that  It  has  to 
be  approved  by  9  of  the  13  participat- 
ing SUtes,  this  was  finally  done  after 
a  good  deal  of  argument  and  uncer- 
tainty, even  in  George  Washington's 
State  of  Virginia  where  the  opposition 
was  led  by  none  other  than  Patrick 
Henry  and  another  very  formidable 
group  of  leaders  of  Revolutionary 
times. 

There  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  is 
now  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
(S.J.  Res.  58),  which  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget  and 
to  limit  taxation  and  spending.  While 
this  resolution,  as  it  Is  written,  is  not 
my  first  preference  as  to  the  form 
such  a  constitutional  amendment 
should  take,  it  certalrUy  has  merit.  I 
am  prepared  to  consider  it  and  certain- 
ly wUl  support  it  if  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  the  best  available  and  most 
feasible  solution. 

My  basic  and  strong  conviction  Is 
that  we  must  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  esUbllsh  definite 
and  effective  limits  and  restrictions  on 
the  money  which  Congress  can  legally 
appropriate.  This  problem  must  be  ap- 
proached with  the  knowledge  that  it 
will  take  several  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  It  to  become  fully  operative  and  ef- 
fective. It  Is  also  Imperative  that  any 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment conUln  escape  provisions  which 
would  permit  deficit  financing  In  times 
of  war  or  other  clear  national  emer- 
gencies. 

Why  has  my  concern  about  this 
matter  intensified? 

With  a  national  debt  of  more  than 
$1  trillion  and  annual  interest  pay- 
ments of  around  $115  billion.  It  Is 


almost  Impossible  to  delay  action  any 
longer.  The  adoption  of  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  will 
t)e  an  unprecedented— even  drastic- 
step.  It  wlU  mark  the  begirmlng  of  a 
new  era  in  our  governmental  and  fi- 
nancial history.  However,  I  do  not  see 
any  other  way  to  get  our  financial 
house  in  order  and  keep  it  in  order 
after  we  have  atUlned  a  balance  be- 
tween income  and  expenditures. 

The  fragility  of  our  fiscal  structure 
and  its  susceptibility  to  external 
events  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
each  additional  percenUge  point  In 
the  unemployment  rate  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  $25  billion  to 
$29  billion  on  an  annual  basis  as  a 
result  of  reduced  tax  receipts  and  in- 
creased expenditures  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  welfare,  and 
other  benefits.  This  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  any  constitutionad  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  be  crafted  with 
extreme  care.  Last  month,  with  9.5 
million  people  unemployed,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  8.9  percent.  This 
was  up  from  7.4  percent  a  year  earlier. 
The  probabUitles  are  that  It  wlU  go 
even  higher. 

There  are  about  66  million  people 
who  are  wholly  or  partially  supi>orted 
by  payments,  checks,  or  allowances 
from  the  Federal  Government.  That  Is 
almost  a  third  of  our  total  population. 
The  members  of  this  group  are  natu- 
rally and  understandably  interested  In 
the  payments  they  receive.  They  do 
what  they  can  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests. This  results  in  added  pressure 
on  the  Congress  to  increase  payrolls, 
benefits,  and  appropriations. 

Entitlements  or  uncontrollable  Items 
of  the  Federal  budget  are  a  major 
problem  since  they  result  in  automatic 
expenditures  and  budget  increases. 
These  are  expenditures  which  increase 
automaticsilly  based  on  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  or  some  other  formu- 
la. In  fiscal  year  1982,  they  amount  to 
a  sUggering  62  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  They  include  many  imavoid- 
able  and  worthwhile  programs  and  ob- 
jects, including  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt  and  social  security  benefits.  We 
must  begin  now  to  consider  ways  to 
get  a  handle  on  these  so-called  entitle- 
ments so  that  their  growth  will  be 
slowed  In  the  future. 

To  put  It  simply,  the  time  has  come 
for  the  people  to  place  limits  on  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  In  excess  of  the  available  reve- 
nue and  thus  create  huge  deficits  year 
after  year.  Complete  and  utter  disas- 
ter can  occur  if  we  foUow  the  same  un- 
sound fiscal  course  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  past  and  fall  to  bring  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control.  It  is  very 
clear  that  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Including  those  who  receive 
benefits  and  payments,  and  large  and 
small  financial  Interests  as  well, 
should  work  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
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constitutional  amendment.  This  would 
Insure  the  continued  flow  of  funds  to 
them. 

This  is  not  proposed  as  a  solution  to 
the  current  financial  problems  we 
face.  These  must  be  solved  by  elimi- 
nating the  huge  deficits  now  confront- 
ing us.  The  constraints  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  take  effect  over 
a  period  of  years.  Even  if  we  work  out 
of  our  present  tight  fiscal  situation,  we 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  be  faced  with 
the  same  problem  in  a  few  years 
unless  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  balanced  budget  has  been 
adopted. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  mandating  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  Government  fiscal  policy. 
It  will  be  a  radical  departure  and  a 
drastic  change  from  existing  practices. 
However.  It  is  made  necessary  by  the 
enormous  growth  in  our  population, 
the  increased  complexity  of  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  other  related  fac- 
tors, including  specifically  the  great 
increase  in  our  national  debt. 

As  I  have  said,  last  month  there 
were  9.5  million  of  our  people  unem- 
ployed, and  the  unemployment  rate 
was  8.9  percent.  This  was  up  from  7.4 
percent  a  year  earlier.  The  probabil- 
ities are  that  it  may  go  even  higher. 
But  my  point  is  that  with  all  of  our 
work  last  year  in  reducing  spending— it 
came  to  about  $37  billion— the  in- 
crease in  the  employment  rate  of 
about  m  percent  cost  the  p-ederal 
Treasury  as  much  as  we  had  reduced 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1982. 

I  was  almost  afraid  to  use  those  fig- 
ures. I  thought  they  might  be  in  error. 
However,  the  President  later  used  his 
and,  with  the  vast  resources  and  infor- 
mation at  his  command,  I  now  accept 
them  as  being  accurate. 

Congress  passed  the  Congressional 
Budget  Control  Act  of  1974  in  an 
effort  to  control  and  prevent  contin- 
ued Federal  deficit  spending.  However, 
we  also  need  the  added  fiscal  discipline 
of  a  mandatory  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Budget  Control 
Act  has  been  a  failure.  It  has  not  been 
a  failure.  It  has  done  a  lot  of  good.  But 
certainly  the  events  have  proven  that 
it  alone  is  not  enough;  that  it  cannot 
solve  our  financial  problems  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  There  has  to 
be  something  done  that  will  prevent 
the  Congress  from  creating  or  permit- 
ting the  creation  of  budget  deficits. 

As  things  are  today,  Congress  has 
unlimited  power  to  appropriate  annu- 
ally huge  sums  of  money  in  excess  of 
the  estimated  income  for  that  year.  It 
also  has  considerable  political  incen- 
tive to  do  so.  Deficits  are  almost  inevi- 
table in  this  situation.  We  of  the  Con- 
gress have  that  naked,  unlimited 
power  now. 

My  point  is— and  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  and  faith  in  the  Congress, 


and  in  its  capacity— but  times  have 
changed.  Today  the  demands  are  so 
great.  The  taxpayer  must  have  the 
protection  of  this  limitation  on  the 
power  of  Congress.  It  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer,  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Congress  by  any  means. 
It  is  for  the  protection  of  the  taxpay- 
ers who  have  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
have  been  burdened  with  these  defi- 
cits and  a  Government  debt  that  con- 
tributes to  the  runaway  Inflation  and 
destroys  the  value  of  the  property  and 
money  the  taxpayer  has  left  after 
paying  taxes  year  after  year. 

The  people  must  place  the  limitation 
where  it  will  be  most  effective,  and 
that  is  on  the  Congress  itself.  An 
amendment  like  this  with  very  careful- 
ly drawn  language  to  take  care  of  na- 
tional emergencies  like  war  and  catas- 
trophes, of  course,  would  be  effective. 
I  do  not  want  to  fill  this  speech  with 
a  lot  of  figures,  Mr.  President,  but 
these  entitlements  and  uncontrollable 
items  under  present  law  have  Jumped 
from  about  20  percent  up  to  62  per- 
cent In  fiscal  year  1982.  We  simply 
have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the 
problem.  Twenty  years  or  so  ago  the 
threat  of  inflation  was  so  negligible 
then  it  was  not  even  a  part  of  our 
thinking.  I  have  looked  back  to  when 
we  passed  some  of  these  so-called  enti- 
tlements, and  the  inflation  rate  was 
1  Vi  percent  or  2  percent  or  less.  Let  me 
stress  that  these  entitlements  or  un- 
controUables  are  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem now  since  they  result  in  automatic 
expenditure  and  budget  increases. 

My  point  Is  that  we  must  begin  now 
to  consider  ways  in  which  to  get  a 
handle  on  these  entitlements  and  all 
other  items  that,  because  of  their 
growth,  have  to  be  controlled  more 
closely  in  the  future.  Otherwise,  we 
will  have  financial  crises  which  de- 
stroy values,  destroy  business,  destroy 
the  ownership  of  property,  and  upset 
people  of  all  groups.  Do  not  think  that 
anyone  will  be  left  out. 

Also,  it  brings  about  the  serious  con- 
cern with  which  we  are  faced  now.  and 
that  is  what  is  gnawing  on  the  people. 
They  cannot  make  plans.  They  do  not 
know  what  to  expect.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
items  in  this  period  of  uncertainty  and 
high  concern. 

I  return  to  what  I  said  earlier,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis.  I  propose  that 
the  people  place  limits  on  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  in 
excess  of  the  available  revenue  and 
thus  create  huge  deficits  year  after 
year.  That  would  not  limit  Congress 
one  bit  In  making  the  apportionments 
and  deciding  the  priorities.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  Congress  would  be  generous 
enough,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  to  see 
that  where  funds  were  absolutely 
needed,  people  would  not  be  left  out, 
and  there  would  be  adjustments  as 
much  as  human  powers  could  make 
adjustments— adjustments        between 


groups— so  that  people  would  have  a 
chance,  if  they  tried,  to  improve  their 
position. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  permit  this 
situation  to  continue,  with  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  inflationary  increases, 
and  the  overspending,  and  the  high  in- 
terest rates,  we  could  have  complete 
and  utter  disaster.  That  is  what  will 
happen  if  we  follow  the  same  unsound 
fiscal  course  we  have  followed  in  the 
past,  and  fail  to  bring  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control. 

I  recall  the  inflation  of  Germany, 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  Those 
people,  following  World  War  I— fine 
people,  strong,  vigorous,  active,  even 
though  they  had  been  defeated  in  that 
war— were  put  under  unusual  re- 
straints by  the  peace  terms.  They  let 
inflation  take  over. 

I  did  not  realize  it  then,  but  I  real- 
ized later,  and  I  find  It  confirmed  in 
many  ways,  that  that  inflation,  more 
than  anything  else,  opened  the  door 
for  the  hidden  regime  that  brought 
those  people  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
again.  It  absolutely  destroyed  their 
values,  left  them  almost  penniless, 
with  trunks  full  of  paper  money  that 
was  not  worth  the  matches  it  would 
cost  to  bum  it. 

So.  if  it  could  happen  to  them,  with 
all  their  capacity  for  work  and  ingenu- 
ity and  scientific  minds.  I  know  that  It 
could  happen  to  us  or  any  other 
nation. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  this  matter 
sufficiently  for  the  moment.  For  my 
part,  this  is  going  to  continue  to  l>e  a 
part  of  my  thinking,  part  of  my  talk- 
ing, part  of  whatever  influence  I 
might  have  here  in  dealing  with  my 
colleagues  and  with  my  people  at 
home,  and  trying  to  stand  for  the  re- 
sponsible thing  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  of  our  Government. 

I  do  have  tremendous  faith  In  the 
future.  I  am  no  down-in-the-mouth 
fellow  who  believes  we  are  headed  for 
disaster  and  cannot  save  ourselves.  It 
is  the  very  opposite.  We  will  get  out  of 
the  situation  we  are  in  now.  We  can 
take  some  remedies  here  that  will 
avoid  our  going  back  into  such  a  situa- 
tion. I  believe  we  will  come  out  of  this 
and  go  into  a  new  era  of  growth  if  we 
follow  reasonable  safeguards.  That  is 
what  has  given  America  one  era  of 
growth  after  tuiother,  that  and  hard 
work.  That  always  has  been  an  ingre- 
dient. We  have  softened  up  somewhat 
on  that,  but  we  have  not  lost  knowl- 
edge of  its  value  and  its  necessity. 

I  believe  we  will  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  connection  with 
energy,  even  though  oil  and  gas  will  be 
used  up  sometime  in  the  future,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates.  But  we  have 
the  technical  know-how  that  God  has 
blessed  us  with,  in  unlimited  amounts, 
to  help  us  bring  forth  twice  the 
number  of  energy  units— I  believe  they 


are  called  British  thermal  units— that 
are  produced  now  from  coal 

From  the  growth  In  the  forests,  we 
can  make  synthetic  materials  and  con- 
vert that  into  energy.  There  are  many 
other  sources  of  energy.  We  have  the 
great  possibilities  of  nuclear  power 
which  is  still  in  its  Infancy.  There  are 
many  problems  to  overcome,  but  it  can 
be  done.  We  will  have  the  power  to 
turn  our  industrial  wheels  and  those 
of  our  allies  In  the  free  world. 

I  can  say  to  the  youth  of  this  land 
who  are  trying  to  prepare  themselves 
for  something  worthwhile  that  Just  by 
using  their  hands  they  will  have  a 
future  in  the  decades  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about— an  opportunity  to  do 
things,  to  get  along,  to  make  progress 
and  to  prosper.  We  will  be  a  nation— 
with  proper  safeguards  to  protect  our 
resources,  protect  our  fiscal  affairs, 
and  supply  the  needs— to  go  further, 
not  Just  for  100  or  1.000  years,  but 
even  more. 

If  we  can  get  our  minds  on  this  prob- 
lem and  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  bring  the  people  In,  as  re- 
flected by  the  requests,  by  the  States 
for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention we  can  push  this  matter  for- 
ward even  this  year.  Any  amendment 
will  have  to  be  adopted  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  and  this  will  take 
time. 

This  Is  not  an  academic  matter.  It  Is 
not  a  theory  that  is  merely  being 
talked  about.  It  is  the  foremost  prob- 
lem now  on  our  doorsteps.  It  involves 
our  own  fiscal  affairs  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  governmental  financial 
structure. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
stress  again  the  fact  that  our  govern- 
mental and  economic  systems  cannot 
endure  permanently  unless  we  get  our 
economic  house  in  order,  bring  ex- 
penditures under  control,  and  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget  Just  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  can  or  will  be  done  without 
the  compelling  force  of  a  constitution- 
al amendment.  It  will  really  be  a  man- 
date directly  from  the  people.  This 
will  also  hold  down  the  overburden- 
some  taxes  that  people  are  called  on  to 
pay  that  virtually  preclude  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  from  saving  and  invest- 
ing money.  I  believe  that  such  an 
amendment  will  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  A  better  step  cannot  be 
taken. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 


WE  MUST  ACT  TO  AVERT 
NUCLEAR  DISASTER 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
imperative  at  this  time  that  we  focus 
on  the  need  for  an  official  evaluation 
of  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war- 
specifically,  for  an  authoritative  anal- 
ysis of  apparently  wellgrounded  state- 
ments that  nuclear  war  could  devas- 
tate life  in  our  country,  destroy  our 
civilization,  and  possibly  exterminate 
the  himian  race. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  there  will  be  a 
deliberate  decision  to  launch  all-out 
nuclear  war  by  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  But  nucle- 
ar war  could  erupt  at  any  time 
through  miscalculation,  error,  escala- 
tion of  a  lesser  conflict,  or  some  mad 
impulse. 

I  submit  that  Members  of  Congress, 
who  share  the  responsibility  for  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  funds  for 
nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  ultimate 
success  or  failure  of  arms  control  ef- 
forts, cannot  properly  avoid  consider- 
ing that  human  extermination  Is  a 
possible  consequence  of  our  actions  or 
inaction. 

Nor  can  we  properly  avoid  consider- 
ing other  possible  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war  that  may  fall  short  of  total 
human  extermination,  but  which  nev- 
ertheless are  unimaginably  horrible 
and  cataclysmic. 

I  am  proposing  that  Congress  hold 
joint  House-Senate  Foreign  Affairs- 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
on  this  subject.  Joint  hearings  of  the 
two  committees  have  not  been  held 
since  1952  when,  during  the  Korean 
War,  President  Tnmian  sought  swift 
action  on  international  security  assist- 
ance. 

We  now  face  a  far  more  pressing 
crisis. 

I  have  already  met  with  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  Congressman  Clement  J.  Za- 
BLOCKi.  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  writing  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  focus  their  thoughts  on 
the  urgency  of  this  issue. 

I  have  written  to  President  Reagan. 
I  told  him  of  my  efforts  to  bring  about 
congressional  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  war  and  I  said  to 
him,  in  part: 

There  is  no  one  in  our  country.  Indeed 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world,  who  can  have  a 
more  profound  impact  on  this  matter  than 
you,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  you  to  use  the 
great  resources  at  your  command  to  under- 
take a  similar  evaluation  by  the  White 
House. 

My  purpose  is  not.  of  course,  to  di- 
minish our  Nation's  commitment  to 
whatever  degree  of  military  strength 
we  need  for  national  security.  I  know 
of  no  pacifists  in  Congress.  I  think  all 
of  us  agree  that  our  country  must 
presently  possess  adequate  weapons  to 
deter  nuclear  war. 


This  is  an  Issue  that  transcends  aU 
politics,  all  political  parties,  all  fac- 
tions, all  philosophies. 

It  also  transcends  sdl  our  other  prob- 
lems, foreign  and  domestic,  govern- 
mental and  personal. 

We,  all  of  us,  face  many  problems- 
problems  with  our  economy,  problems 
in  our  international  relations,  prob- 
lems in  our  daily  business  and  family 
lives. 

But  unless  we  solve  the  problem  of 
the  increasing  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  possible  annihilation  of  mankind, 
nothing  else  will  matter. 

We  must  solve  this  problem.  I  am 
certain  we  can  solve  it.  But  time  may 
be  running  out.  We  must  act  now. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  warned 
that  himian  extermination  could  be 
the  consequence  of  nuclear  war.  That 
warning  has  come  from,  among  others, 
Albert  Einstein,  I»resident  Elsenhower, 
and  most  recently,  from  Dr.  Fred  Ikle, 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  under  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford  and  now  President 
Reagan's  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy.  The  Soviet  Government,  in 
a  publication  last  year,  reached  the 
same  conclusion. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  number  of 
leading  American  scientists  on  this 
issue.  Here  are  some  of  their  com- 
ments: 

Marvin  Goldberger,  President,  California 
Institute  of  Technology:  "Pull  scale  war 
would  eliminate  humanity  to  all  Intente  and 
purposes.  Survival  Itself  would  be  question- 
able. Surely  90-95%  of  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  die. " 

Dr.  Jolui  Kemeny,  President  Emeritus. 
Dartmouth;  mathematician;  former  re- 
search assisttjit  to  Albert  Einstein:  Chair- 
man, President's  Commission  on  Three-Mile 
Island:  "I've  been  concerned  for  30  years 
about  the  danger  that  nuclear  war  could  ex- 
terminate the  human  race.  With  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  nuclear  warheads,  extermi- 
nation has  become  a  clear  and  present 
danger. " 

Dr.  Paul  Marks,  President  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering 
Cancer  Center;  former  Vice  President  lor 
Health  Sciences,  Columbia  University; 
member  of  the  President's  Three-MUe 
Island  Commission:  "Nuclear  war  would 
wipe  out  the  race  where  the  war  was  fought, 
and  It  could  exterminate  the  entire  race.  It 
would  make  half  the  world  uninhabitable. 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  effect  on  the  other  half. 
It  would  probably  make  it  uninhabitable, 
too.  It  Is  unthinkable." 

Lewis  Thomas,  Chancellor,  Memorial 
Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Center,  New  York 
University:  "Nuclear  war  would  almost 
surely  destroy  human  society.  We  would 
lose  all  of  what  we  call  culture.  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  conflict  would  eliminate  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  Southern  Hemisphere  might  survive.  I 
doubt  that  all  humans  would  be  exterminat- 
ed." 

John  ToU,  President,  University  of  Mary- 
land; Professor  of  Physics:  "Nuclear  war 
would  be  a  tremendous,  unimaginable  disas- 
ter. It  would  not  be  likely  to  exterminate 
the  human  race  but  extermination  cannot 
lie  ruled  out." 
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Jerome  Wiesner.  elnvineer  and  former 
President  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  It  would  destroy  civilization  if 
It  didn't  destroy  the  entire  human  race.  Ex- 
tinction is  a  low  probability  but  no  one  can 
prove  or  disprove  the  extinction  thesis.  But 
Is  there  a  measurable  difference  between 
wiping  out  a  few  hundred  million  people 
and  destroying  our  species?  We  cannot  take 
the  chance.  We  must  not  make  it  look  like 
killing  a  few  hundred  million  people  would 
be  insignificant." 

Dr.  Theodore  Taylor,  theoretical  physicist 
who  served  on  the  Three-Mile  Island  Com- 
mission: "The  consequences  of  nuclear  war 
are  unpredictable.  The  extinction  of  the 
species  forever  cannot  be  ruled  out  by  any 
process  of  scientific  investigation.  I  see  two 
risks  for  all  of  us.  First,  the  risk  of  our  tielng 
killed  and  maimed— people  we  know,  our 
loved  ones,  being  destroyed.  Possibly  the 
human  race  becoming  extinct.  There  is  a 
second  risk  which  has  gotten  much  less  at- 
tention then  it  should;  the  risk  that  we  may 
actually  be  participants  in  what  would  be 
the  supreme  act  of  barbarism.  We  must  find 
quickly  some  way  to  rid  the  earth  of  these 
Instruments  of  barbarity,  of  evU." 

Dr.  Michael  F.  McElroy,  Abbott  Lawrence 
Rotch  professor  of  atmospheric  sciences. 
Harvard  University:  "Indeed  there  are  the 
horrors  of  the  local  impact  (of  a  nuclear 
war):  many  people  Immediately  exposed  or 
eliminated,  society  destroyed.  The  more  se- 
rious threat  to  humanity  as  a  whole  is  the 
global  disruption  of  life  as  we  know  it.  Soci- 
ety does  not  have  the  fabric  to  respond." 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Radford,  professor  of  envi- 
ronmental epidemiology  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh: "There's  very  little  question  that  a 
full  scale  war  would  lead  to  the  obliteration 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  only  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  how  much  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  would  be  left,  and  whether 
there  would  be  really  significant  living 
forms  even  in  the  southern  hemisphere." 

Dr.  Carl  Sagan,  David  Duncan  professor 
of  astronomy  and  space  sciences,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  lat)oratory  for  planetary  studies. 
Cornell  University:  "In  bits  and  pieces,  a 
doomsday  machine  is  being  assembled.  It 
has  explosive  parts  mainly  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  buttons 
essentially  everywhere.  The  question  Is 
whether  such  a  machine— the  weapons  and 
delivery  systems  which  In  a  full  blown  ex- 
change could  Just  about  kill  everybody— is 
now  accumulated  or  not.  No  one  knows  the 
answer  to  that  question.  With  the  human 
species  at  stake,  the  most  serious  efforts  to 
prevent  any  such  full  nuclear  exchange 
should  be  the  highest  priority  of  everybody 
on  the  planet."" 

A  series  of  three  articles  written  by 
Jonathan  Schell  and  published  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  February  1,  8. 
and  15  spell  out.  in  compelling  detail 
as  never  before,  how  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust could  end  human  life,  culminat- 
ing—as  the  articles  put  It: 

An  absolute  and  eternal  darkness  in  which 
no  nation,  no  society,  no  ideology  will 
remain:  In  which  never  again  will  a  child  be 
bom;  in  which  never  again  will  human 
beings  appear  on  the  earth;  and  there  will 
be  no  one  to  remember  that  they  ever  did. 

Schell's  articles  nui  some  90,000 
words.  At  my  request,  he  reduced 
them  to  10,000  words.  I  have  personal- 
ly boiled  it  all  down  to  2,000  words. 


Following  is  the  condensation  of  the 
article: 

The  Threat  that  Nuclear  War  Couu) 
Exterminate  the  Humaii  Race 

According  to  the  Bible,  when  Adam  and 
Eve  ate  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
God  punished  them  by  withdrawing  from 
them  the  privilege  of  immortality  and 
dooming  them  and  their  kind  to  die.  Now 
our  species  has  eaten  more  deeply  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  has 
brought  itself  face  to  face  with  a  second 
death— the  death  of  mankind. 

There  are  some  50,000  nuclear  warheads 
in  the  world.  They  are  a  pit  in  which  the 
whole  world  can  fall— a  nemesis  of  all 
human  intentions,  actions  and  hopes — cul- 
minating in  an  absolute  and  eternal  dark- 
ness in  which  no  nation,  no  society,  no  ideol- 
ogy, no  civilization,  will  remain;  in  which 
never  again  will  a  child  be  bom;  in  which 
never  again  will  human  beings  appear  on 
the  earth,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  re- 
member that  they  ever  did. 

This  threat  of  self-destruction  and  plane- 
tary destruction  is  not  something  that  we 
will  face  one  day  in  the  future,  if  we  fail  to 
take  certain  precautions;  It  is  here  now, 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  all  of  us  at  every 
moment.  The  machinery  of  destruction  Is 
complete,  poised  on  a  hair  trigger,  waiting 
for  the  "'button"  to  be  "pushed"  by  some 
misguided  or  deranged  human  being  or  for 
some  faulty  computer  chip  to  send  out  the 
instruction  to  fire. 

The  most  fateful  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust 
would  be  the  extinction  of  mankind  which 
could  come  about  not  because  every  human 
being  would  be  killed  by  bombs  directly  but 
because  the  holocaust  would  destroy  the 
global  ecosphere  on  which  human  and  other 
life  depends.  We  have  been  warned  that  this 
could  be  the  consequence  by,  among  others, 
Einstein,  Eisenhower,  Kissinger  and,  more 
recently,  by  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  and  now 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy.  A 
1981  Soviet  government  publication  reached 
the  same  conclusion. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  detonations  of  thousands  of 
megatons  of  nuclear  explosives  include  the 
blinding  of  Insects,  birds,  and  beasts  all  over 
the  world;  the  extinction  of  many  ocean 
species,  among  them  some  at  the  base  of  the 
food  chain;  the  tempwrary  or  permanent  al- 
teration of  the  climate  of  the  globe,  with 
the  outside  chance  of  "dramatic'"  and 
"major"  alterations  In  the  structure  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  pollution  of  the  whole  eco- 
sphere  with  oxides  of  nitrogen;  the  Incapaci- 
tation In  ten  minutes  of  unprotected  people 
who  go  out  into  the  sunlight;  the  blinding  of 
people  who  go  out  into  the  sunlight;  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  In  photosynthesis  in 
plants  around  the  world;  the  scalding  and 
killing  of  many  crops;  the  Increase  in  rates 
of  cancer  and  mutation  around  the  world, 
but  especially  In  the  targeted  zones,  and  the 
attendant  risk  of  global  epidemics;  the  pos- 
sible poisoning  of  all  vertebrates  by  sharply 
increased  levels  of  Vitamin  D  in  their  skin 
as  a  result  of  increased  ultraviolet  light;  and 
the  outright  slaughter  on  all  targeted  conti- 
nents of  most  human  beings  and  other 
living  things  by  the  initial  nuclear  radiation, 
the  fireballs,  the  thermal  pulses,  the  blast 
waves,  the  mass  fires,  and  the  fallout  from 
the  explosions;  and,  considering  that  these 
consequences  will  all  Interact  with  one  an- 
other in  unguessable  ways  and.  further- 
more, are  in  all  likelihood  an  Incomplete 
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list,  which  will  be  added  to  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth  increases,  one  must  conclude 
that  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust  could 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  mankind. 

We  are  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  holo- 
caust would  bring  about  human  extinction, 
and  this  uncertainty  cannot  be  remedied. 

We  cannot  run  experiments  with  the 
earth,  because  we  have  only  one  earth;  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  tuiy  spare  earths 
that  we  might  blow  up  In  some  universal 
laboratory  in  order  to  discover  their  toler- 
ance of  nuclear  holocausts. 

While  we  cannot  know  for  certain  wheth- 
er or  not  our  species  will  be  extinguished  In 
a  holocaust,  the  mere  possibility  of  it  im- 
poses unprecedented  obligations  on  our  gen- 
eration. 

The  risk  of  extinction  has  a  significance 
that  is  categorically  different  from,  and  im- 
measurably greater  than,  that  of  any  other 
risk.  Up  to  now,  every  risk  has  been  con- 
tained within  the  frame  of  life;  extinction 
would  shatter  the  frame.  It  represents  not 
the  defeat  of  some  purpose  but  an  abyss  in 
which  all  human  purposes  would  be 
drowned  for  all  time. 

Once  we  learn  that  a  holocaust  might  lead 
to  extinction  we  have  no  right  to  gamble, 
because  if  we  lose,  the  game  will  be  over, 
and  neither  we  nor  anyone  else  will  ever  get 
another  chance.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
address  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
though  we  knew  for  a  certainty  that  their 
use  would  put  an  end  to  our  species. 

That  so  much  should  be  balanced  on  so 
fine  a  point— that  the  fruit  of  four  and  a 
half  billion  years  can  be  undone  in  a  care- 
less moment— is  a  fact  against  which  belief 
rebels. 

We  have  found  It  much  easier  to  dig  our 
own  grave  than  to  think  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  so.  Almost  everyone  has  ac- 
knowledged on  some  level  that  the  peril 
exists,  but  the  knowledge  has  been  without 
consequences  in  our  feelings  and  our  ac- 
tions, and  the  superpowers  have  proceeded 
with  their  nuclear  buildups. 

The  use  of  nuclear  arms  was  contemplated 
in  past  crises  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
templated In  future  ones.  The  sequence  of 
events  once  hostilities  begin  lies  open.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  decisionmakers  might 
be  one  of  calm  rationality,  of  hatred,  of 
shock,  of  hysteria,  or  even  of  outright  insan- 
ity. 

In  the  theoretically  sophisticated  but 
often  humanly  deficient  world  of  nuclear 
strategic  theory,  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  hostilities  in 
Itself  assumes  the  collapse  of  every  usual  re- 
straint of  reason  and  humanity.  Once  the 
mass  killing  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  has 
begun,  the  scruples,  and  even  the  reckon- 
ings of  self-interest,  that  normally  keep  the 
actions  of  nations  within  certain  twunds  will 
by  definition  have  been  trampled  down,  and 
will  probably  offer  little  further  protection 
for  anybody.  In  the  unimaginable  mental 
and  spiritual  climate  of  the  world  at  that 
point  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  force  could 
be  counted  on  to  hold  the  world  back  from 
all-out  destruction. 

Predictions  about  the  size  and  form  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  are  really  predictions 
about  human  decisions,  and  these  are  noto- 
riously incalculable  in  advance— especially 
when  the  decisions  in  question  are  going  to 
be  made  in  the  midst  of  unimaginable 
mayhem. 

No  generation  before  ours  has  ever  held 
the  life  and  death  of  the  species  in  its 
hands.  But  if  we  hardly  know  how  to  com- 
prehend the  possible  deaths  in  a  holocaust 


of  the  billions  of  people  who  are  already  in 
life  how  are  we  to  comprehend  the  life  or 
death  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible 
people  who  do  not  yet  exist  at  all?  How  are 
we,  who  are  a  part  of  human  life,  to  step 
back  from  life  and  see  it  whole,  in  order  to 
assess  the  meaning  of  Its  disappearance?  To 
kill  a  human  being  is  murder,  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  to  abort  a  fetus  is 
also  murder,  but  what  crime  is  it  to  cancel 
the  numberless  multitude  of  unconceived 
people?  In  what  court  is  such  a  crime  to  be 
Judged?  Against  whom  is  it  committed? 

What  standing  should  they  have  among 
us?  How  much  should  their  needs  count  in 
competition  with  ours?  How  far  should  the 
living  go  in  trying  to  secure  their  advantage, 
their  happiness,  their  existence? 

With  the  fate  of  the  earth  at  stake,  we  are 
sununoned  as  citizens  and  as  officeholders 
to  fresh  thinking  and  fresh  exertions. 

We  and  our  adversaries  have  so  far  had  no 
better  Idea  than  to  heap  up  more  and  more 
warheads,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  so 
thoroughly  paralyzing  ourselves  with  terror 
that  we  will  hold  back  from  taking  the  final, 
absurd  step.  Considering  the  wealth  of  our 
achievements  as  a  species,  this  response  is 
unworthy  of  us. 

While  the  events  that  might  trigger  a  hol- 
ocaust would  probably  be  political,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  deeper  than  any  politics 
or  political  alms,  bringing  ruin  to  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  capitalists  and  socialists,  right- 
ists and  leftists,  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike. 

If  a  lasting  political  solution  seems  almost 
beyond  human  powers,  it  may  give  us  confi- 
dence to  remember  that  what  challenges  us 
Is  simply  our  extraordinary  success  in  an- 
other field  of  activity— the  scientific. 

We  have  only  to  leam  to  live  politically  In 
the  world  In  which  we  already  live  scientifi- 
cally. 

At  present,  most  of  us  do  nothing.  We 
look  away.  We  remain  calm.  We  are  silent. 
We  take  refuge  in  the  hope  that  the  holo- 
caust won"t  happen,  and  turn  back  to  our  in- 
dividual concerns.  We  deny  the  truth  that  is 
all  around  us. 

Such  imponderables  as  the  sum  of  human 
life,  the  Integrity  of  the  terrestrial  creation, 
and  the  meaning  of  time,  of  history,  and  of 
the  development  of  life  on  earth,  which 
were  once  left  to  contemplation  and  spiritu- 
al understanding,  are  now  at  stake  in  the 
[Mlltlcal  realm  and  demand  a  political  re- 
sponse from  every  person.  As  political 
actors,  we  must,  like  the  contemplatlves 
before  us,  delve  to  the  bottom  of  the  world, 
and  Atlaslike,  we  must  take  the  world  on 
our  shoulders. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE   PROCLA- 
MATION    OF    THE    BYELORUS- 
SIAN NATIONAL  REPUBUC 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marks  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional Republic.  This  is  an  important 
occstsion  in  the  history  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people,  and  I  am  proud  to  join 
in  this  year's  commemoration. 

Shortly  after  the  March  25,  1918, 
proclamation  in  Minsk,  Lenin  colo- 
nized this  state  and  formed  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

So,  as  in  previous  years,  the  year's 
occasion  is  observed  with  solemnity 
for  the  people  of  Byelorussia.  But,  it  is 
also  marked  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  soon  be  free  from  the  control  of 
Soviet  domination. 

The  Byelorussian  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Chicago,  111.,  wiU  com- 
memorate this  event  in  order  to  lend 
support  and  encouragement  to  the 
Byelorussian  people,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  lend  my  voice  to  theirs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DxTRENBERGER).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 
ON  ROLLCALL  VOTE  NO.  62 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
rollcall  vote  No.  62,  final  passage  of  S. 
1080.  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
who  was  necessarily  absent,  wishes  the 
Record  to  show  that  had  he  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Record  be  corrected  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ACTIVITIES  OF  COMPONENTS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Senate  Resolution  350  is  at  the  desk.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  350  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  350)  establishing  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  the  activities  of  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  connection  with  their 
law  enforcement  undercover  operations  and 
to  recommend  such  legislation  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  was  offered  by  Mr.  Baker,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Cranston. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  so-called  Abscam  resolution.  It 
provides  for  the  creation  of  an  eight- 
person  committee,  consisting  of  four 
from  the  majority  side  and  four  from 
the  minority  side  to  constitute  such  a 


select  committee,  and  with  the  proviso 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
from  the  majority  side  shall  have  the 
power  to  break  any  tie  votes  which 
may  occur.  The  scope  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  is  described  in 
some  detail  in  the  resolution. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  the  resolution  has  been 
cleared  all  around.  I  know  on  this  side 
it  has  been  examined  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  and  by  others. 
I  believe  the  clearance  process  on  this 
side  is  complete. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  at 
this  time  to  go  forward  with  further 
debate  and  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  minority  has  no  objection  what- 
soever to  the  resolution  and  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  unanimous  approval  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  it  would  be 
my  pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  do  so,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  have,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested,  examined  this  and  feel  that 
it  is  now  in  a  position  which  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  the  Senate  and  to 
components  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment which  engage  in  these  kinds  of 
operations.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senate  wants  it  to  be  the  belief  that  it 
is  all  right  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  seek  crimes  among  child  pomogra- 
phers  or  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
seek  criminals  in  the  drug  world  or  to 
seek  corruption  in  small  towns  or  in 
State  legislatures  and  leave  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  entirely  alone.  But 
what  we  need  to  do  for  the  protection 
of  everybody,  which  is  what  is  set  out 
in  here,  is  to  examine  the  means  by 
which  those  operations  are  initiated 
and  to  see  if  there  is  reason  to  change 
laws  or,  indeed,  to  see  if  laws  have 
been  broken. 

There  have  been  allegations,  but 
there  has  been  no  response,  and  there 
has  been  nothing  laid  before  anybody 
by  way  of  proof.  Just  as  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  beginning  of  the  affair  of 
Abscam  as  it  related  to  the  Senate, 
asked  all  Senators  to  withhold  judg- 
ment as  to  the  affair  with  Senator 
Williams,  I  believe  that  it  is  prudent 
for  all  Senators  to  withhold  judgment 
on  the  Justice  Department  until  this 
committee  has  made  a  prudent,  meas- 
ured, and  wise  appraisal  of  the  events 
that  went  on  and  of  the  laws  and  stat- 
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utes  as  they  now  exist  that  control 
that. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  working  to- 
gether have  come  up  with  a  resolution 
which  will  do  Just  that.  It  is  a  meas- 
ured approach  which  I  think  is  in  the 
interest  of  not  only  the  Congress  and 
the  separation  of  powers,  which  was  of 
concern  to  people,  but  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  interest  of  the  Justice 
Department  that  this  careful  look 
take  place.  I  believe  it  will  happen.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee.  As  was  so  pointedly 
brought  out  during  the  debate  on  the 
Harrison  Williams  matter,  there  is 
definitely  a  need  for  a  look  into  the 
way.  the  manner,  in  which  the  investi* 
gations  are  conducted,  not  only  rela- 
tive to  Members  of  Congress  but  with 
regard  to  all  matters  with  which  the 
Investigatory  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  charged. 

I  Join  with  the  majority  leader  in 
urging  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  for 
their  remarks.  I  associate  myself  with 
their  remarks.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

It  might  be  appropriate,  however, 
for  me  to  say  this:  I  did  not  start  out 
thinking  that  we  should  have  a  select 
committee.  Maybe  that  is  because  of 
my  own  experience,  having  served  on  a 
select  committee.  But  I  came  to  that 
view  after  consulting  with  a  great 
number  of  Senators,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity whip,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Spec- 
TDL),  and  with  any  number  of  other 
Members.  The  general  view  that  I 
think  I  foimd  from  those  conversa- 
tions, not  universally  but  the  general 
feeling,  seemed  to  be  that  the  Senate 
would  be  better  served  and  the  inquiry 
would  be  better  conducted  with  a 
select  committee  that  was  absolutely 
and  demonstrably  impartial  from  a  po- 
litical standpoint.  The  composition  of 
this  committee  is  four  Republicans 
and  four  Democrats. 

I  think  this  Is  the  best  solution,  even 
though  that  was  not  my  first  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  fishing 
expedition.  This  is  not  a  witch  hunt. 
This  is  not  an  effort  to  hang  or  to 
whitewash  the  FBI.  the  Justice  De- 
partment, or  anybody  else.  If  I  have 
my  way,  it  will  be  done  as  carefully 
and  skillfully  as  the  inquiries  that 
were  conducted  by  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, with  fairness  and  impartiality  for 


everyone,  with  the  single  objective 
that  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
country  will  be  better  off  after  the  In- 
quiry has  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  for  the 
Chair  to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resoulution  (S.  Res.  350)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  350 

Whereas,  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities by  components  of  the  Department-of 
Justice  may  fulfill  a  useful  and  beneficial 
purpose  in  the  Investigation  and  prosecution 
of  crimes  against  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  edlegatlons  have  been  raised  of 
improprieties  In  the  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  the  so-called  Abscam  undercover  op- 
eration by  components  of  the  Department 
of  Justice; 

Whereas,  these  allegations  specifically  in- 
clude the  allegation  that  in  the  Abscam  op- 
eration attempts  were  made  to  create  im- 
proper conduct  on  the  part  of  certain  per- 
sons (including  Members  of  Congress),  in- 
cluding instances  where  no  adequate  basis 
may  have  existed  for  suspecting  the  person 
of  prior  improper  activity  or  a  predisposi- 
tion to  commit  such  activity; 

Whereas,  these  allegations  respecting  in- 
vestigative techniques  further  include  ques- 
tions of  possible  prosecutorial  misconduct  In 
connection  with  the  Abscam  operation; 

Whereas,  these  allegations  may  further 
Indicate  a  pattern  of  illegal  or  improper  tar- 
geting and  investigative  techniques  utilized 
by  components  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  law  enforcement  undercover  oper- 
ations; and 

Whereas,  a  thorough  and  Independent  In- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  targeting  and  Investigative 
techniques  utilized  in  connection  with  law 
enforcement  undercover  operations  carried 
out  by  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  generally  and  In  connection  with  the 
Abscam  operation  specifically;  Now  there- 
fore be  It 

Retolved,  That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  establish  a  select  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  activities  of  components  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  connection  with 
their  law  enforcement  undercover  oper- 
ations or  of  any  persons,  acting  Individually 
or  In  combination  with  others,  in  connection 
with  such  operations,  and  to  recommend 
such  legislation  as  the  committee  deems 
necessary  or  desirable. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  may 
be  called,  for  convenience  of  expression,  the 
Select  Conunlttee  to  Study  Law  Enforce- 
ment Undercover  Activities  of  Components 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "select  committee"),  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  activi- 
ties of  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  connection  with  their  law  enforce- 
ment undercover  operations  or  of  any  per- 
sons acting  Individually  or  In  combination 
with  others.  In  connection  with  such  oper- 
ations, and  to  recommend  such  legislation 
as  the  select  conunlttee  deems  necessary  or 
desirable. 


(b)  The  select  committee  shall  consist  of 
eight  members  of  the  Senate,  four  majority 
members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  four  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  service  of  a 
Senator  as  a  member,  chairman,  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account. 

(c)  The  majority  members  of  the  select 
conunlttee  shall  select  a  chairman,  and  the 
minority  members  of  the  select  conunlttee 
shall  select  a  vice  chairman,  and  the  select 
committee  shall  adopt  rules  and  procedures, 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  to  govern  its  proceed- 
ings, and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  rec- 
ords, documents,  information  and  other  ma- 
terials in  Its  custody  and  of  Its  proceedings, 
and  to  prevent  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
information  and  materials  disclosed  to  It  In 
the  course  of  Its  Investigation  and  study. 
The  vice  chairman  shall  not  assume  the 
functions  of  Acting  Chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chairman,  but  shall  preside 
over  meetings  of  the  select  committee 
during  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  and 
shall  discharge  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  select  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman.  Vacancies  In  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
select  committee  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointments  to  It 
are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the 
select  committee  may  affix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quonmi  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony before  the  select  committee. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  tie  vote  occurs,  the 
pending  matter  then  being  voted  upon  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  vote 
of  the  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  do  everything  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  conduct  the  Investigation 
and  study  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3.  Without  restricting  In  any  way  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  select  commit- 
tee by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Senate 
further  expressly  authorizes  and  directs  the 
select  committee  to  make  a  complete  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  activities  of  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  of 
any  or  all  persons  who  may  have  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
select  committee,  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

(1)  The  alleged  targeting  by  any  compo- 
nent of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  par- 
ticular Individuals  for  law  enforcement  un- 
dercover activities  without  Justification. 

(3)  The  origin  and  Initiation  of  such  law 
enforcement  undercover  activities.  Including 
the  standards  applied  In  determining 
whether  and  with  respect  to  whom  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  employed. 

(3)  Continuation  or  modification  of  previ- 
ously initiated  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities.  Including  the  standards  applied  In 
determining  whether  any  such  ongoing  ac- 
tivities should  be  employed  with  respect  to 
additional  individuals. 

(4)  The  standards  for  termination  of  such 
law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 
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(5)  The  techniques  employed  in  the  course 
of  such  law  enforcement  undercover  activi- 
ties. Including  the  standards  applied  In  de- 
termining which  techniques  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

(6)  The  management,  supervision,  and  di- 
rection of  such  law  enforcement  undercover 
activities  and  the  decision-making  process 
with  respect  thereto. 

(7)  The  management,  direction,  supervi- 
sion, and  control  of  undercover  agents  em- 
ployees and  Informants  In  such  law  enforce- 
ment undercover  activities. 

(8)  The  coordination  between  or  among 
components  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
connection  with  such  law  enforcement  un- 
dercover activities. 

(9)  The  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
prosecutors  In  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  cases  arising  out 
of  such  law  enforcement  undercover  activi- 
ties. 

(10)  The  effectiveness  of.  and  need  for 
further.  Executive  Branch  guidelines  In  con- 
nection with  such  law  enforcement  under- 
cover activities. 

(11)  The  need  for  specific  legislation  to 
govern  such  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities. 

(13)  The  possible  violation  of  any  state  or 
United  States  statute  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision, or  the  possible  violation  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  by  any  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  In  connection  with 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities, 
and  the  extent  to  which  Innocent  persons 
may  have  been  harmed  by  such  possible  vio- 
lations. 

(13)  The  need  for  improved  oversight  by 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  of 
such  law  enforcement  undercover  activities. 

(14)  The  Issue  of  whether  the  existing 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  are  adequate, 
either  In  their  provisions  or  manner  of  en- 
forcement, to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  to  accomplish  appropriate  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  Legislative  Branch  con- 
trol of  such  law  enforcement  undercover  ac- 
tivities, and  to  give  appropriate  authoriza- 
tion for  components  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  engage  in  law  enforcement  under- 
cover activities. 

(15)  The  effectiveness  of.  and  need  for 
further  Executive  Branch  procedures  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  made  concerning  ille- 
gal, improper  or  unethical  conduct  In  con- 
nection with  such  law  enforcement  under- 
cover activities. 

(16)  Such  other  related  matters  as  the 
select  committee  deems  necessary  In  order 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  Sec- 
tion 3. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  To  enable  the  select  committee 
to  conduct  Investigations  and  studies  Into 
any  matter  within  Its  jurisdiction,  the 
Senate  hereby  empowers  the  select  commit- 
tee as  an  agency  of  the  Senate  (1)  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical. 
Investigatory,  legal,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistants as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, but  It  may  not  exceed  the  normal 
Senate  salary  schedules;  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate;  (3) 
to  hold  hearings  for  taking  testimony  on 
oath  or  to  receive  documentary  or  physical 
evidence  relating  to  the  matters  and  ques- 
tions It  is  authorized  to  investigate  or  study; 
(4)  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  as  witnesses  before  the  select 
committee  or  at  depositions  of  any  persons 
who  may  have  knowledge  or  information 
concerning  any  of  the  matters  the  select 
committee  Is  authorized  to  Investigate  and 


study;  (5)  to  require  by  subpena  or  order 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,   or  any  person,   firm, 
corporation,  or  entity  to  produce  for  Its  con- 
sideration or  for  use  as  evidence  In  the 
Select  Committees'  Investigation  and  study 
any  books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  corre- 
spondence,     communications      documents, 
papers,  physical  evidence,  records,  record- 
ings, tapes,  or  materials  relating  to  any  of 
the  matters  It  Is  authorized  to  Investigate 
and  study  which  they  or  any  of  them  may 
have  In  their  custody  or  under  their  control; 
(6)  to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recommenda- 
tions the  Select  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate with  respect  to  the  failure  or  refusal  of 
any  person  to  answer  questions  or  give  testi- 
mony before  It  or  In  a  deposition  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Grovemment  or  any  person, 
firm,    corporation,    or   entity,    to    produce 
before    the    select    committee    any    books, 
checks,    canceled    checks,    correspondence, 
communications,  documents,  financial  rec- 
ords, papers,  physical  evidence,  records,  re- 
cordings, tapes,  or  materials  in  ol>edlence  to 
any  subpena  or  order;  (7)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony  under  oaths  ad- 
ministered by  a  member  or  a  person  other- 
wise authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths: 
(8)  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations  thereof.   In   the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  303(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  (9)  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States; 
(10)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise, with  the  prior  consent  of  the  chairman 
of  any  committees  or  of  any  subcommittee 
of  any  committee  of  the  Senate,  facilities  or 
services  of  any  members  of  the  staffs  of 
such  other  Senate  conunlttees  or  subcom- 
mittees, whenever  the  select  committee  or 
its  chairman  deems  that  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  enable  the  select 
committee  to  conduct  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  reso- 
lution: (11)  to  have  direct  access  through 
the  agency  of  Its  members  or  staff,  when 
and  as  designated  by  the  select  committee, 
to  any  data,  evidence.  Information,  report, 
tuialysls,  or  document  or  paper,  relating  to 
any  of  the  matters  or  questions  wliich  it  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Investigate  and 
study  which  Is  In  the  custody  or  under  the 
control  of  any  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  without  regard 
to  the  Jurisdiction  or  authority  of  any  other 
Senate  committee,  and  which  will  aid  the 
select  committee  to  prepare  for  or  conduct 
the  Investigation  and  study  authorized  and 
directed    by    this   resolution,    and    (13)    to 
expend  to  the  extent  It  determines  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  any  moneys  made  avail- 
able to  It  by  the  Senate  to  perform  the 
duties  and  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  this  resolution  and  to  conduct 
the  Investigation  and  study  authorized  and 
directed  by  this  resolution  to  conduct. 

(b)  Subpoenas  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  select  committee  acting 
through  the  chairman  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  him:  and  may  be  served  by 
any  persons  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
other  member  anywhere  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  The  chairman  of  the 


select  committee,  or  any  other  member 
thereof,  Is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  direct- 
ed by  this  resolution,  the  select  committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
section  6003  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  regulating  the 
granting  of  Immunity  to  witnesses. 

(d)  To  assist  the  select  committee  In  Its  In- 
vestigation and  study,  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  and  deputy  counsel  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  work  with  and  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  authority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

(e)  To  assist  the  select  committee  In  Its  In- 
vestigation and  study,  the  chairman  shall 
appoint  a  committee  chief  counsel  and  the 
vice  chairman  shall  appoint  a  committee 
deputy  chief  counsel.  All  clerical,  investiga- 
tory, legal,  technical,  and  other  personnel 
who  assist  the  select  committee  In  its  inves- 
tigation and  study  shall  provide  such  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  committee  chief  counsel  and  the  com- 
mittee deputy  chief  counsel. 

Sec.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
any  new  legislation  or  the  amendment  of 
any  existing  statute  which  It  considers  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  accordance  with  its 
findings. 

Sec.  6.  The  select  committee  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  It  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  Its  findings 
and  Its  recommendations  as  to  new  congres- 
sional legislation  or  any  administrative  or 
other  sctlon  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  no  later  than  December  15,  1983. 
The  select  committee  may  also  submit  to 
the  Senate  such  Interim  reports  as  It  consid- 
ers appropriate.  After  submission  of  Its  final 
report,  the  select  committee  shall  have  until 
January  15,  1983.  to  close  Its  affairs,  and  on 
such  date  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee through  December  15,  1983,  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000.  Such  expenses  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution provides  for  appointment  of 
the  membership  by  the  leadership.  I 
believe  the  minority  leader  indicated 
on  yesterday  the  names  of  the  Mem- 
bers he  wished  to  have  designated 
after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  I 
wlU  yield  now  to  the  acting  minority 
leader  so  he  may  state  those  names  for 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

DESIGRATIOn  OF  DEMOCRATIC  COlOCnTEE 
KEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  I»resident.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.   I 
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recommend  that  the  President  appoint 
the  following  four  Senators  to  be  the 
minority  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee: the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IHOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HiTDDLESTOR),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DcCoNcnn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  will  be  prepared  to  designate 
the  majority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  a  few  days,  I  hope  on  next  Tues- 
day. I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  abs-;nce 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OYFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  LEGION-SOURCE  OP 
CAREER  EDUCATION  INFOR- 
MATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion,  in  its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  assist  American  youth  In  the 
pursuance  of  excellence,  has  dedicated 
its  3l8t  edition  of  "Need  a  Lift?",  the 
No.  1  scholarship  and  career  handbook 
on  the  market  today,  to  all  who  have 
benefited  from  its  existence.  This  book 
was  originally  published  to  assist  chil- 
dren of  deceased  and  disabled  Ameri- 
can veterans,  but  because  of  its  popu- 
larity the  American  Legion  later  made 
it  available  for  general  distribution. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion and  due  to  Federal  budget  cut- 
backs in  this  area,  it  is  imperative  that 
students  have  as  much  information  of 
financial  assistance  as  possible.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  portions  of  the  1982  edition  of 
"Need  a  Lift?",  which  contains  infor- 
mation concerning  sources  of  career 
information,  sources  of  scholarship 
and  other  forms  of  financial  aid  avail- 
able to  all  students,  and  sources  of 
educational  assistance  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  be  printed  In 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Need  A  Lirr? 

SOUKCSS  OP  CAREER  IlfrORMATION 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  many 
more  students  will  continue  their  education 
If  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  le&m 
about  careers  and  to  select  a  field  of  interest 
during  their  first  two  years  In  high  school. 
Where  students  are  in  doubt  about  the 
career  they  wish  to  follow,  the  organizations 
listed  below,  which  represents  over  300  ca- 
reers, will  provide  helpful  information 
about  where  to  study,  courses  to  select,  job 
opportunities,  pay,  etc. 

The  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical   Schools,    2021    K   Street,    N.W., 


Washington.  DC  20006.  has  available  free 
upon  request,  an  updated  Handbook  of  over 
600  accredited  trade  and  technical  shools 
and  the  courses  being  offered.  Schools  are 
listed  geographically  with  a  career  cross-ref- 
erence. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council.  1801- 
18th  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC  20009, 
will  mall,  upon  request,  a  directory  of  ac- 
credlt«d  home  study  schools  and  the  sub- 
jects offered  by  the  schools. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Schools  has  many  member  schools 
which  offer  general  work  or  service,  and 
funded  scholarships  to  eligible  students-sub- 
ject to  the  controls  of  the  Association.  Some 
member  schools  also  offer  work-study  pro- 
grams. For  a  list  of  the  approximately  500 
AICS  schools  and  for  further  Information, 
please  write  to  the  Outdance  Departme'nt. 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools,  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington, 
DC  20036. 

Private  school  tissoclatlons  have  been  es- 
tablished In  most  states  to  provide  Informa- 
tion concerning  schools,  details  of  course  of- 
ferings, schedules,  tuition  and  fee  payments. 
For  further  Information  and  address  of  your 
state  association,  contact  your  school  coun- 
selor. 

Accounting.  Administration,  Economics  St 
Statistics— U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economics  and  Statistics  Service,  Persormel 
Division.  Room  1459  South  Building.  14th  <S[ 
Independence  Ave.,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
202S0. 

Accounting— Amer.  Inst,  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  Attn:  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Sanders,  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038. 

Accounting— Assoc,  of  Independent  Col- 
leges <Sc  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20038. 

Accounting— National  Society  of  Public 
Accountants,  1717  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Accounts  Receivable  Clerk— Hospital  Fi- 
nancial Management  Assoc..  1900  Spring 
Road.  Suite  500.  Oak  Brook.  Illinois  60521. 

Admitting  Officer— Hospital  Financial 
Management  Assoc..  1900  Spring  Road. 
Suite  500.  Oak  Brook.  IlllnoU  60521. 

Advertising— American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies,  668  Third  Avenue,  13th 
Floor.  New  York.  New  York  10017. 

Advertising  St  Communications— Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  227  West  27th 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Advertising  Design— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street.  New 
York.  New  York  10001. 

Aeronautical  Technology— Academy  of 
Aeronautics.  LaOuardla  Airport  Station. 
Flushing.  New  York  11371. 

Aerospace  Engineering— American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics— Di- 
rector of  Students  Programs,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York 
10104. 

Agricultural  Engineering— American  Soci- 
ety of  Agric.  Eng..  Box  410.  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.  49085. 

Agricultural  Management— Farmers 

Home  Administration.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  14th  <Sc  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Room  8900.  South  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20250. 

Agricultural  Commodity  Orader— U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Pood  Safety  and 
Quality  Service.  123  East  Grant  Street,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55403. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service— U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Personnel  Divi- 
sion, Room  1726-S,  14th  St  Independence 
Avenue.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  St  Conservation 
Service— U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Personnel  Division,  Room  4752-S,  1 4th  St 
Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20250. 

Agronomy— The  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  Inc.,  877  South  Segoe  Road. 
Madison.  Wisconsin  53711. 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating  and  Solar 
Energy,  Practical  Schools.  1850  Babbitt. 
Anaheim,  California  92805. 

Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration  and  Heat- 
ing—Lincoln Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  10 
Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07052. 

Aircraft  (A  St  P)  Mechanic,  Braniff  Educa- 
tion Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas. 
Texas  75245. 

Air  Transport  Rating— Branniff  Educa- 
tion Systems.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  45174.  Dallas, 
Texas  75245. 

Anthropology— American  Anthropological 
Association,  1703  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

Animal  Biology— The  American  Society  of 
Zoologists.  Box  2739.  California  Lutheran 
College.  Thousand  Oaks.  California  91360, 
(self-addressed,  postage-paid  envelope). 

Apparel  Industry— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10001. 

Apparel  Production  Management— Fash- 
Ion  Institute  of  Technology,  227  West  27th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Appliance  Service  Technician— Associa- 
tion of  Home  Appliance  Manufacturer.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Illinois  80806. 

Appraisal- American  Society  of  Apprais- 
ers, Dulles  International  Airport,  P.O.  Box 
17265,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

Apprentice— Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
801  D  Street.  N.W..  Room  5000.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20213. 

Archaeology— Society  for  American  Ar- 
chaeology, 1703  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

Architecture— Careers:  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Schools:  Association  of  Colle- 
giate, Schools  of  Architecture.  Registration: 
National  Council  of  Architectural  Registra- 
tion Boards.  Accreditation:  National  Archi- 
tectural Accrediting  Board,  1735  New  York 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Art  Careers— National  Art  Education  As- 
sociation, 1916  Association  Drive,  Reston, 
Virginia  22091. 

Artificial  Insemination— National  Associa- 
tion of  Animal  Breeders,  Inc.,  401  Bema- 
dette  Drive,  P.O.  Box  1033,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri 65205. 

Astronomy— American  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety Education  Office.  Sharp  Latwratory, 
University  of  Delaware.  Newark,  Delaware 
19711. 

Audiology— American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association.  10801  Rockville  Pike, 
Rockville,  Maryland  20852. 

Audit  Clerk— Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association.  1900  Spring  Road,  Suite 
500,  Oak  Brook.  lUinols  60521. 

Auto  Mechanics— Lincoln  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey  07052. 

Automotive  Elngineering— the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  Inc..  400  Common- 
wealth Drive.  Warrendale.  Pennsylvania 
15096. 

Avionics— Academy  of  Aeronautics,  La- 
Ouardla Airport  Station,  Flushing,  New 
York  11371. 

Banking— American  Bankers  Association, 
Bank  Personnel  Division,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 


Barber— National  Association  of  Barber 
Schools.  Inc.,  304  South  11th  Street,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska  88508. 

Barber— National  Barber-Styling  Career 
Center,  3839  White  Plains  Road.  Bronx, 
New  York  10467. 

Bookkeeper— Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association.  1900  Spring  Road,  Suite 
500.  Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60321. 

Boys'  Clubs— Recruitment  St  Placement 
Service.  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  771  First 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

Bricklaying- Brick  Institute  of  America, 
1750  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Virginia 
22101. 

Business— Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc..  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey  07052. 

Business  Office  Manager— Hospital  Finan- 
cial Management  Association,  1900  Spring 
Road,  Suite  500,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60521. 

Business  Schools— Assoc,  of  Independent 
Colleges  St  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Camp  Fire- Camp  Fire,  Inc.,  4601  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112. 

Carpentry— United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  101  Consti- 
tution Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

Cartography— American  Congress  on  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping.  210  Little  Palls  Street, 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  22046. 

Cartoonists— The  Newspaper  Comics 
Council,  Inc.,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10016. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Management- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Execu- 
tives, 1133  15th  ST.,  N.W.,  Suite  620,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

Chemical  Industries— Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association  Manager  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, 2501  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

Chemistry— American  Chemical  Society 
Educational  Activities  Department,  1155 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Chlronr»ct!c-  American  Chiropractic  As- 
sociation. Public  Affairs  Department,  2200 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312. 

Chiropractic— International  Chiropractors 
Association'  Education  Commission,  1901  L 
Street.  N.W..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Church  Occupations— National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  In  U.S.A.,  Profes- 
sional Church  Leadership,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  Room  770,  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

Serra  International— Catholic  Priestly  and 
Religious  Vocations,  22  W.  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603. 

Clerical— Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges 
St  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

Clinical  Chemist— American  Association 
for  Clinical  Chemistry,  1725  K  Street,  N.W., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Club  Management— Club  Managers  Assn. 
of  America,  7615  Winterberry  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20034. 

Coal  Industry— Education  Division,  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  Coal  Building,  1130 
17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Conmierical  and  Domestic  Air  Condition- 
ing, Heating  and  Refrigeration— Education 
Dynamics  Institute.  2635  North  Decatur 
Boulevard.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89108. 

Conunerlcal  Refrigeration— Practical 

Schools,  1650  Babbitt,  Anaheim,  California 
92805. 

Communication  Arts  and  Sciences— Asso- 
ciation for  Communication  Administration, 
5105  Backllck  Road  No.  E,  Annandale,  Vir- 
ginia 22003  ($0.25  per  copy). 


Community  Organization- United  Way  of 
America,  801  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia  22314. 

Computer  Programming— American  Fed- 
eration of  Information  Processing  Societies, 
Inc.,  Public  Information  Department,  1815 
North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  800,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22209. 

Computer  Programming— Empire  Techni- 
cal Schools,  Inc.,  576  Central  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Computer  Programming  and  Technolo- 
gy—Control Data  Instltute-HQA02J,  Corpo- 
rate Headquarters,  8100  34th  Avenue  South, 
Box  O,  Mlnnear)olls,  Minnesota  55440. 

Construction  Opportunities- Associated 
(General  Contractors  of  America,  Construc- 
tion Education  Services,  1957  E  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Cosmetics  Marketing— Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology,  227  West  27th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10001. 

Cosmetology— National  Association  of 
Cosmetology  Schools,  808  Main  Street, 
Boonton,  New  Jersey  07005. 

Cosmetology— National  Beauty  Career 
Center,  3839  White  Plains  Road,  Bronx, 
New  York  10467. 

Crop  Science— Crop  Science  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53711. 

(Customer  Engineering  for  Electric  Type- 
writers—Empire Technical  Schools,  Inc.,  576 
Central  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07018. 

Dairy  Industry— Dairy  Research,  Inc., 
6300  North  River  Road,  Rosemont,  Illinois 
80018. 

Data  Processing— American  Federation  of 
Information  Processing  Societies.  Inc..  1815 
North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  800,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22209. 

Demography— The  Population  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  14182,  Benjamin 
Franklin  SUtion,  Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

Dental  Assistants— American  Dental  As- 
sistants Assn..  666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Suite  1130,  Chicago,  lUlnols  80611. 

Dental  Hygiene— American  Dental  Hy- 
gienists'  Assn.,  444  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Suite  3400,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology— National 
Association  of  Dental  Laboratories.  3801  Mt. 
Vernon  Avenue,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22305. 
Dentistry— American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Diesel— Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Inc., 
10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07052. 

Dietetics— The  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion, 430  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60811. 

Display  and  Exhibit  Design— Fashion  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  227  West  27th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Diving  and  Salvage— Marine  Technology 
Society,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Drafting  and  Design— Education  Dyxina- 
mics  Institute,  2635  North  Decatur  Boule- 
vard, Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89108. 

Draftsman— Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey  07052. 

Driving  Occupations— American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.  Educational  Services,  1616 
P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Drycleaning  and  Laundry— The  Registrar, 
International  Pabricare  Institute,  12251 
Tech  Road,  Montgomery  Industrial  Park, 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20904. 

Ecology— Ecological  Society  of  America, 
Department  of  Botany/Microbiology,  Arizo- 
na State  University,  Tempe,  Arizona  85281. 


Electronic  Data  Processing— American 
Federation  of  Information  Processing  Soci- 
eties, Inc.,  1815  North  Lynn  Street,  Suite 
800,  Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Management- 
Hospital  Financial  Management  Associa- 
tion, 1900  Spring  Road,  Suite  500,  Oak 
Brook,  Illinois  60521. 

Electronix— Bell  St  Howell  Education 
Group,  Inc.,  Administrative  Offices,  2201 
West  Howard  Street,  Evanston.  Illinois 
60202. 

Electronics— Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange.  New 
Jersey  07052. 

Electronics— United  Electronics  Institute, 
Director  of  Admissions,  3950  Dixie  Highway. 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40216. 

EHectronic  Technology— Practical  Schools, 
1650  Babbitt,  Anaheim,  California  92805. 

Energy— American  Gas  Association,  1515 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22209. 

Engingeering  (Consulting)— American 
Consulting  Engineers  Council,  1015  Fif- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

Engineering— Accreditation  Board  for  En- 
gineering and  Technology,  345  East  Forty- 
Seventh  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Engineering— National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers,  Education  Services,  2029 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Entomolgy— Entomological  Society  of 
America.  4803  Calvert  Road.  College  Park. 
Maryland  20740. 

Fashion  Buying  St  Merchandising— Fash- 
ion Institute  of  Technology.  227  West  27th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Design— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27th  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Industry— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10001. 

F.B.I.— Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
20535. 

Federal  C^vil  Service  Careers— Job  Infor- 
mation Center,  Washington  Area  Office. 
U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Washington,  D.C.  20415. 

Fine  Arts— Fashion  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, 227  West  27th  Street,  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Fire  Protection  Engineering— Society  of 
Fire  Protection  Engineers,  60  Batterymarch 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110. 

Fire  Service— National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, Public  Affairs  Division,  Battery- 
march  Park,  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02269. 

Flight  Engineer— Braniff  Education  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas,  Texas 
75245. 

Florlstry— Society  of  American  Florists, 
901  North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria, 
Virginia  22314. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service— U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  Employment  and  Employee  Rela- 
tions Branch,  Room  711,  GHI,  14th  St  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  S.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20250. 

Food  Retailing— Food  Marketing  Insti- 
tute, 1750  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

Food  Inspection— U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service, 
Butler  Square  West,  4th  floor,  100  North 
Sixth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55403. 
Pood  Service  Careers,  Scholarships, 
Courses— Natl.  Institute  for  the  Foodservice 
Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Suite 
2620,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
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Pood  Service  Management— Educational 
Institute  of  the  Hotel  and  Motel  Anocia- 
tion.  Stephen  S.  NIsbet  Building.  1407 
South  Harrison  Road,  Michigan  SUte  Uni- 
versity. East  LAnsing,  Michigan  48823. 

Pood  Technology— Institute  of  Pood  Tech- 
nologies. Scholarship  Center.  231  North  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  lUlnols  60«01. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service— D.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Personnel  Divi- 
sion, Room  5627-S.  14th  <SK  Independence 
Avenue.  S.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20250. 

Porelgn  Service— Foreign  Service  Officer. 
Recruitment  Branch.  Box  9317.  Rosslyn 
SUtion.  Arlington.  Virginia  2220«. 

Forester— Society  of  American  Foresters, 
Wild  Acres.  5400  Orosvenor  Lane.  Bethesda. 
Maryland  30014. 

Forest  Service— U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Personnel  Division.  Room  801  RPE. 
14th  St.  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  303S0. 

Funeral  Directors— National  Funeral  Di- 
rectors Association.  135  West  Weils  Street. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53203. 

Oemoiogy— Oemological  Institute  of 
America.  1060  Stewart  Street.  Santa 
Monica.  California  90406. 

Geography— The  Association  of  American 
Geographers.  1710  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

Geological  Sciences— American  Geological 
Institute.  5305  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church. 
Virginia  22041. 

Geophysics— American  Geophysical 

Union,  2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20009. 

Geophysics— Society  of  Exploration  Geo- 
physlcists.  P.O.  Box  3098.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma 
74101. 

Girl  Scouting— Girl  ScouU  of  the  U.SjV, 
Human  Resources  Department,  830  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022. 

Grain  Inspection  and  Weighing- U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Service.  Personnel  Division.  Room 
1721-S,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue.  S.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20250. 

Health  Fields— National  Health  CouncU, 
Inc..  70  West  40th  Street.  New  York,  New 
York  10018. 

Horticulture— American  Association  of 
Nurserymen.  230  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2000S.  (send  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope) 

Hospital  Account— Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association.  1900  Spring  Road. 
Suite  500,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60521. 

Hospital  Administration— American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Adm..  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Admitting  Clerk— Hospital  Fi- 
nancial Management  Association.  1900 
Spring  Road,  Suite  500,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois 
60521. 

Hospital  Controller— Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association,  1900  Spring  Road, 
Suite  500.  Oak  Brook.  Illinois  6052!. 

Hospital  Financial  Management— Hospital 
Financial  Management  Association.  1900 
Spring  Road.  Suite  500.  Oak  Brook.  Illinois. 
60521. 

Hotel  and  Motel  Administration- Educa- 
tional Institute  of  the  Hotel  and  Motel  As- 
sociation, Stephen  S.  Nisbet  Building,  1407 
South  Harrison  Road,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

Illuminating  Engineering— Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  of  North  America.  345 
East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Illustration— Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street,  New  York. 
New  York  10001. 


Insurance  Clerk— Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association.  1900  Spring  Road. 
Suite  500,  Oak  Brook.  Illinois  60521. 

Interior  Design— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  337  West  37th  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10001. 

Internal  Revenue— Accounting.  Law.  Law 
Enforcement.  Treasury  Eiiforcement  Agent 
(Contact  local  address  listed  in  yellow  pages 
of  your  telephone  book). 

Jewelry  Design— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street.  New 
York.  New  York  10001. 

Journalism— The  Newspaper  Fund.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

Landscape  Architect— The  American  Soci- 
ety of  Landscape  Architects,  1733  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

Law— American  Bar  Association,  Informa- 
tion Services,  1155  East  60th  Street,  Chisa- 
go, Illinois  60637. 

Law  Librarian— American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries.  Secretary.  53  West  Jacksor 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 

Librarian— American  Library  Association, 
Office  for  Library  Personnel  Resources,  50 
East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Life  <Sc  Health  Insurance— American  Coun- 
cil of  Life  Insurance,  Health  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America.  1850  K  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

Loss  Prevention/Security— Empire  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Inc..  576  Central  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Machinist- National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers Association.  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean,  Virginia  22102. 

Machinist— National  Tooling  and  Machin- 
ing Association.  9300  Livingston  Road. 
Washington.  D.C.  20022. 

Management— Assoc,  of  Independent  Col- 
leges &  Schools.  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

Marine  Biology— Marine  Technology  Soci- 
ety, 1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  412,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

Marine  Education— Marine  Technology 
Society,  1730  M  Street.  N.W.,  Suite  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Marine  Science  and  Technology— Marine 
Technology  Society,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Material  Handling— The  Material  Han- 
dling Education  Foundation,  Inc.,  1326  Free- 
port  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15238. 

Mathematics  Teacher— National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1906  Associa- 
tion Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091. 

Medical  Laboratory— Certified  Laboratory 
Assistant;  Medical  Laboratory  Technician; 
Medical  Technologist;  Histologic  Techni- 
cian; Hlstotechnologist;  Cytotechnologist; 
Nuclear  Me^llclne  Technologist;  Specialist  In 
Blood  Banking;  Specialist  in  Chemistry; 
Specialist  in  Hematology;  Specialist  in  Im- 
munology; Specialist  in  Microbiology;  Tech- 
nologist in  Chemistry;  Technologist  in  He- 
matology; Technologist  in  Immunology; 
Technologist  in  Microbiology;  Board  of  Reg- 
istry, P.O.  Box  12370.  Chicago,  Illinois 
60612. 

Medical  Record  Administrator— American 
Med.  Record  Association,  875  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Suite  1850,  Chicago.  lUinois  60611. 

Medical  Record  Technician— American 
Med.  Record  Association.  875  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Suite  1850.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Transcription— American  Medical 
Record  Association.  875  N.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Suite  1850.  Chicago.  lUinoU  60611. 

Medical  Secretary /Transcription— Empire 
Technical  Schools,  Inc,  576  Central  Avenue, 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 


Medicine— American  Medical  Association, 
Health  Manpower,  535  N.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  IllinoU  60610. 

Menswear  Design  and  Marketing— Fash- 
Ion  Institute  of  Technology.  327  West  27th 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Metallurgy— American  Society  for  Metals. 
Metals  Park.  Ohio  44073. 

Microbiology— American  Society  for 
Microbiology.  1913  I  Street.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30006. 

Mold  Makers— National  Tooling  and  Ma- 
chining Association.  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  DC.  20022. 

Mortgage  Banking— Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  1125  Fifteenth  Street, 
N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

Morticians— National  Foundation  of  Fu- 
neral Servicc-s.  1614  Central  Street.  Evans- 
ton,  lUinois  60201. 

Music— Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
ence, 1902  Association  Drive,  Reston.  Virgin- 
ia 22091. 

Music  Therapy— National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  610.  Law- 
rence, Kansas  66044. 

National  Park  Service— Department  of  the 
Interior,  Career  Employment,  National 
Park  Service,  18th  &.  C  StreeU,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20240. 

Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineer- 
ing—The Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  One  World  Trade  Center. 
Suite  1369,  New  York,  New  York  10048. 

Nurse  Anesthetist— American  Assn.  of 
Nurse  Anesthetists,  216  Higglns  Road,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois  60063. 

Nursing- National  League  for  Nursing. 
Inc..  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  New 
York  10019. 

Nursing-Practical- National  Association 
for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service, 
Inc.,  254  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Occupational  Therapy— American  Occu- 
pational Therapy  Assn..  Inc.,  1383  Piccard 
Drive,  Rockville,  Maryland  20850. 

Ocean  Engineering— Marine  Technology 
Society.  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Suite  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Oceanography— Marine  Technology  Socie- 
ty. 1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

Optometric  Assistant/Technician— Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association.  Paraoptometric 
Program,  243  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63141. 

Optometry— American  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation, Career  Guidance,  243  North  Lind- 
bergh Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63141. 

Osteopathic  Medicine— Auxiliary  to  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association.  National 
Osteopathic  College  Scholarships.  212  East 
Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Packinghouse  Worker— United  Pood  and 
Commerlcal  Workers  International  Union, 
Office  of  Education,  1775  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Palentology— The  Paleontological  Society, 
Attn:  Dr.  Walter  C.  Sweet,  E>epartment  of 
Geology  «fe  Mineralology,  Ohio  SUte  Uni- 
versity, 125  South  Oval  Mall,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210. 

Paperhanglng— United  SUtes  School  of 
Professional  Paperhanglng,  Inc.,  16  Chaplin 
Avenue.  Rutland.  Vermont  05701. 

Paper  Industry— American  Paper  institute 
260  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  New  York 
10016. 

Park  Police— Department  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service.  National  Capital 
region.  1100  Ohio  Drive.  S.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20342. 
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Pathologist— Intersociety  Committee  on 
Pathology  Information,  4733  Bethesda 
Avenue,  Suite  735,  Bethesda.  Maryland 
20014. 

Pattern  Making  Technology— Fashion  In- 
stitue  of  Technology.  227  West  27th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Payroll  Clerk— Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association  1900  Spring  Road. 
Suite  500  Oak  Brook.  Illinois  60521. 

Petroleum  Engineering— Society  of  Petro- 
leum Engineers  of  AIME,  6200  North  Cen- 
tral Expressway,  Dallas.  Texas  75206. 

Pharmacology— American  Society  for 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeu- 
tics, Inc.,  9650  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda, 
Maryland  20014. 

Pharmacy— American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy,  Office  of  Student  Af- 
fairs, 4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  201, 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

Photography— Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Physical  Therapist— American  Physical 
Therapy  Association.  1156  I5th  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant— American 
Physical  Therapy  Association.  1156  15th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Physics— American  Institute  of  Physics, 
336  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 

Physiology— The  American  Physiological 
Society,  9650  RockvlUe  Pike,  Bethesda, 
Maryland  20014. 

Plant  Quarantine  <te  Pest  Control— U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Animal  &  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  Room,  514  Presi- 
dential BuUding  CB-3,  Hyattsville,  Mary- 
land 20782. 

Podiatry— American  Podiatry  Ass'n..  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

Power  System  Engineering— University  of 
Illinois,  1308  West  Green  Street,  Urbana,  Il- 
linois 61801. 

Printing  Industry— Education  Council  of 
the  Graphic  Arts.  Inc.,  4615  Forbes  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16213. 

Process  Measurement  &  Control— Process 
Measurement  &  Control  section  (SAMA), 
1101  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Professional  Chefs  and  Cooks— The  Culi- 
nary Institute  of  America.  Placement 
Office,  North  Road,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  12538. 
Property  and  Liability  Insurance— Insur- 
ance Information  Institute,  110  William 
Street.  New  York,  New  York  10038. 

Psychiatry— American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, Professional  Affairs,  1700  18th 
Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Psychology— American  Psychological 

Ass'n..   Educational   Affairs   Office,    1200— 
17th  St..  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Public  Accounting— National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants,  1717  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Public  Health— Commissioned  Personnel. 
Operations  Division,  Parklawn  Building, 
5600  Fishers  Lane,  Room  4-36,  Rockville, 
Maryland  20867. 

Public  Relations— Public  Relations  Socie- 
ty of  America.  Career  Information  Service, 
846  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
(Single  copies  $1.00.  Bulk  rates  available  on 
request.) 

Purchasing  Management— National  Asso- 
ciation of  Purchasing  Management,  Inc.,  11 
Park  Place,  New  York,  New  York  10007. 

Radio  Publications  Manager— National 
Assn.  of  Broadcasters.  1771  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices- 
Education  Dynamics  Institute,  2636  North 
i:)ecatur  Boulevard,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
89108. 

Recreation,  Parks  &  Leisure  Services— Na- 
tional Recreation  &  Park  Association,  1601 
N.  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 

Reservations/Ticketing— Branlff  Educa- 
tion Systems,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas,  Texas 
75245. 

Respiratory  Therapy— American  Associa- 
tion for  Respiratory  Therapy,  1720  Regal 
Row,  P.O.  Box  35287.  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

Retail  Meat  Cutter— United  Pood  and 
Commercial  Workers  International  Union, 
Office  of  Education,  1776  K  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Roadbuildlng— American  Road  and  Trans- 
portation Builders  Association,  625  School 
Street,  S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

Rural  Electrification— U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, Personnel  Division,  room  4072-S, 
14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20250. 

Safety  Professional— American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers.  860  Busse  Highway,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois  60068. 

Sales  and  Marketing— Sales  and  Market- 
ing, Executives-International,  Career  Educa- 
tion Division,  380  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10168. 

Science— Scientific  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, 1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Science  and  Education  Administration— 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Science 
and  Education  Administration.  Personnel 
Division,  Room  560.  Center  Building  No.  1, 
Hyattsville,  Maryland  20784. 

Science  Teaching— Nafl.  Science  Teachers 
Ass'n.,  1742  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Secretarial— Lincoln  Technical  Institute. 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey  07052. 

Secretary  Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges 
&  Schools,  i730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

Shorthand  Reporting— National  Short- 
hand Reporters  Association,  118  Park 
Street,  S.E.,  Vienna,  Virginia  22180. 

Social  Security  Administration— College 
Relations  Officer,  Special  Careers  and  Re- 
cruitment Branch.  6401  Security  Boulevard 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21236. 

Social  Work— National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  Social  Work  Career  Infor- 
mation Service,  1426  H  Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Soil  Conservation— U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Per- 
sonnel Division,  Room  6219-S,  14th  &  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250. 

Sou  Science— Soil  Science  of  America. 
Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin 63711. 

Speech  Language  Pathology— American 
Speech-Language-Hearing  Association, 

10801  Rockville  Pike,  Rockville,  Maryland 
20862. 

Statistic— American  Statistical  Assn., 
Suite  640,  806  15th  St..  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

Student  Research  Participation— U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  University  Programs,  P.O.  Box 
117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830. 

Surveying— American  Congress  on  Survey- 
ing and  Mapping,  210  Little  Palls  Street, 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  22046. 

Systems  Analyst— Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association.  1900  Spring  Road, 
Suite  600  Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60621. 


Teaching  Retarded  Students— Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens,  National  Headquar- 
ters, 2601  Avenue  J,  P.O.  Box  6109,  Arling- 
ton, Texas  76011. 

Television  Publications  Manager— Nation- 
al Assn.  of  Broadcasters,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Textile  Design— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10001. 

Textile  Technology— Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10001. 

Tool  and  Die— National  Tooling  and  Ma- 
chining Association,  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

Traffic  Management— Academy  of  Ad- 
vanced Traffic,  Inc.,  One  World  Trade 
Center,  Room  5457,  New  York.  New  York 
10048. 

Translators— American  Translators  Asso- 
ciation, 109  Croton  Avenue,  Osslning,  New 
York  10562. 

Travel  Agent— Branlff  Education  Systems, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas.  Texas  76245. 

Travel/Airlines— Empire  Technical 

Schools,    Inc.,    576    Central    Avenue,    East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechanics— American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Educational 
Services  1616  P  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechanics— Lincoln  Tech- 
nical Institute,  Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07052. 

Trucking  Industry— American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  Educational  Services, 
1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

United  SUtes  Air  Force  Academy— Direc- 
tor of  Admissions  Liaison.  USAF  Academy, 
Colorado  80840. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Careers— Air  Force  Liaison 
RepresenUtive,    Air    Force    Opportunities 
Center,  Box  800,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylv?- 
19481. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Community  College 
(CCAF)— Air  Force  Liaison  RepresenUtive, 
Air  Force  Opportunities  Center,  Box  800, 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  19481. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Nurse— Air  Force  Liaison 
RepresenUtive,  Air  Force  Opportunities 
Center,  Box  800,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 

19481 

U.S.  Air  Force  ROTC— Air  Force  ROTC, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Maxwell  AFB.  Ala- 
bama 36112. 

U.S.  E>epartment  of  the  Army— Conunand- 
er,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  Attn: 
USARCASP-MD,  Port  Sheridan,  Illinois 
60037. 

U.S.  Army  ROTC— HQ  TRADOC.  Attn: 
ATRO-AM,  Port  Monroe,  Vlrgina  23651. 

U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps— U.S.  Army  Re- 
cruiting Command,  Attn:  USARC:R0-N, 
Fort  Sheridan.  Illinois  60037. 

U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps— Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office,  Attn:  SGPE-PDO,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20324. 

U.S.  Army  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps 
(Army  Law  Careers)— Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Attn:  DAJA-PT,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 

United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Officer- 
United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Academy.  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions.  New  London,  Connecticut 
06320. 

United  SUtes  Marine  Corps  Officer- 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  (Code  MRRO). 
Washington.  D.C.  20380. 

United  SUtes  Merchant  Marine  Officer- 
Admissions  Officer.  U.S.M.M.  Academy, 
Kings  Point,  N.Y.  11024. 
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United  States  Military  Academy— Director 
of  Admissloru.  United  SUtes  Military  Acad- 
emy. West  Point.  N.Y.  10W6. 

United  SUtes  Naval  Academy— Candidate 
Guidance  Office.  (SIC-85).  U^.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Annapolis.  Maryland  21402. 

U.S.  Navy  Officer— Commander.  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command:  4015  Wilson  Boulevard; 
Arlington.  Virginia  22203;  NROTC  (Code 
314).  Medical  Programs  (Code  315);  Officer 
Candidate  School  (Code  312);  Enlisted  Pro- 
grams (Code  33);  Aviation  Programs  (Code 
311);  Nuclear  Power  Programs  (Code  312); 
Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps  (Code  314). 
Urban  Planner— American  Planning  Asso- 
ciation. 1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC  20036. 

Veterans  Administration— Personnel  Of- 
fice of  any  VA  Medical  Center  or  Regional 
Office. 

Veterinarian— American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association.  930  North  Meacham  Road. 
Schaumburg.  Illinois  60196  (self -addressed, 
stamped,  business-size  envelope). 

Veterinarian- U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ciilture.  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service, 
123  East  Grant  Street,  Minneapolis.  Mliuie- 
sota  55403. 

Watch  Repairing— American  Watchmak- 
ers Institute.  Box  11011.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45211. 

Welding— American  Welding  Society,  2501 
N.W.  7th  St.,  Miami.  Florida  33125. 

Welding  and  Welding  Technology— 
Hobart  School  of  Welding  Technology. 
Trade  Square  East.  Troy.  Ohio  45373. 

Word  Proceaalng- Lincoln  Business  Insti- 
tute. 10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Orange.  New 
Jersey  07052. 

Youth  Services— Boy  Scoute  of  America. 
Professional  Recruiting.  P.O.  Box  61030. 
Irving.  Texas  75261. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  careers,  we 
recommend  that  each  student  carefully 
review  the  1980-81  edition  of  "Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook"  compUed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  contains 
updated  Information  on  about  850  occupa- 
tions and  30  Industries.  A  copy  of  this  publi- 
cation should  be  available  In  your  school  or 
city  library,  counselors  office,  or  may  be 
purchased  for  $8.00  paperback.  $11.00  cloth- 
back  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Su- 
tistlcs.  230  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
Illinois  60804. 

SOtmcXS  OP  SCHOLARSHIPS  hSu  OTHKX  PORKS 
OP  PIKANCIAL  AID  AVAHABLZ  TO  All.  STUUKWTS 

^or  undergmduate*  OTily 
The  basic  Pell  grant  program,  (formerly 
the  BEOG  Program)  makes  funds  available 
to  eligible  students  attending  approved  col- 
leges, community/Junior  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  technical  institutes,  hospital 
schools  of  nursing,  correspondence  schools 
and  other  educational  training  after  high 
school.  In  1981-82  award  period  (July  1. 
1981-June  30,  1982),  you  may  apply  for  a 
Basic  Grant  if  you  are  an  undergraduate 
student  and  are  enrolling  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis.  Awards  In  1981-82  may  range 
from  $150  to  $1,750  for  a  full  school  year. 
To  appy  for  a  Basic  Grant,  you  may  com- 
plete the  Federal  form  called  "Basic  Grant 
Application  Form."  or  one  of  several  private 
or  State  need  analysis  applications  which 
are  used  to  determine  eligibility  for  other 
sources  of  student  aid.  Check  with  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrator  at  the  school  you 
plan  to  attend  to  see  if  they  require  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Form  (FAP).  the  Family  Finan- 
cial Statement  (PFS),  the  Pennsylvania 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency 
(PHEAA)  form,  or  the  Student  Aid  Applica- 
tion for  California  (SAAC).  You  do  not  need 


to  fill  out  the  "Application  for  Determina- 
tion of  Basic  Grant  Eligibility"  if  you  will 
fill  out  any  of  these  forms.  You  may  obtain 
copies  of  the  forms  that  apply  to  you  from 
postsecondary  schools,  high  schools  and 
public  libraries.  You  may  also  receive  the 
"Five  Federal  Financial  Aid  Programs.  1981- 
82"  by  writing  to  Financial  Student  Aid. 
P.O.  Box  84.  Washington.  DC  20044.  It  is 
very  important  that  you  fill  out  the  form 
you  use  as  accurately  as  possible.  If  you  fill 
out  the  form  carelessly  or  Inaccurately,  you 
will  be  required  to  provide  more  accurate  In- 
formation before  the  Office  of  Education 
wiU  tell  you  whether  you  are  eligible  for  a 
Basic  Grant. 

The  supplemental  educational  opportuni- 
ty grant  (SEOG)  program  is  for  students 
with  financial  need.  You  are  eligible  to 
apply  If  you  are  enrolled  at  least  half-tijne 
as  an  undergraduate  or  vocational  student 
In  an  educational  Institution  participating 
In  the  program.  Graduate  students  are  not 
eligible.  If  you  receive  an  SEOG,  It  cannot 
be  less  than  $200  or  more  than  $2,000  a 
year.  Contact  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
at  the  institution  you  wish  to  attend. 

Extension  of  social  security  benefits  to 
students  attending  school  after  reaching  age 
18  and  up  to  age  22.  The  American  Legion 
and  Its  Auxiliary  initiated  and  supported 
legislation  to  extend  benefits  under  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  deceased,  disabled 
or  retired  parent  and  in  some  Instances, 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  who  contin- 
ue their  education  on  a  fuU-tlme  basis 
beyond  age  18.  The  legislation  adopted  by 
the  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  provides  for 
the  continuance  of  a  child's  Social  Security 
benefits  beyond  the  age  of  18  if  the  student 
is  In  fuU-tlme  attendance  at  an  accredited 
educational  institution  (including  a  voca- 
tional school).  As  of  the  end  of  January 
1981.  772.351  studente.  age  18-22.  received 
benefit  payments  at  an  annual  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $2  billion.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  your  guidance  counselor  or  contact 
the  representative  of  the  Social  Security 
Office  serving  your  community.  This  source 
represents  nearly  as  much  funds  to  assist 
students  to  further  their  education  as  all 
the  public  and  private  scholarships  at  all 
coUeges  and  universities  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

Air  Force  ROTC  is  conducted  at  colleges 
and  universities  located  throughout  the 
United  SUtes,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Students  may  earn  a  commis- 
sion by  successfully  completing  either  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  Four- Year  Program  or  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  Two- Year  Program.  Air 
Force  ROTC  offers  Four-,  Three-,  and  Two- 
Year  Scholarships  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
both  men  and  women  students.  The  scholar- 
ships cover  full  tuition,  certain  fees  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  required  courses,  cost 
of  curriculum-required  textbooks,  and  a 
$100  nontaxable  allowance  each  month 
during  the  school  year.  Scholarships  are 
available  In  several  categories  to  qualified 
applicants.  However,  we  should  Inform  you 
that  as  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  change, 
scholarship  offerings  will  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. Applications  (DD  Form  1893)  for 
the  Four- Year  Scholarships  are  contained 
In  the  brochure  Scholarship  Applicant 
Booklet.  Send  directly  to  Air  Force  ROTC, 
Selections  Division,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama 
36112.  Deadline  date  for  submitting  applica- 
tions for  the  Four- Year  Scholarships  is  De- 
cember 15  preceding  the  Fall  term  of  the 
school  year  In  which  the  student  plans  to 
enter    college.    Applicants    for    Four-Year 


Scholarships  must  take  either  the  SAT  or 
the  ACT  Tests.  Deadline  date  can  be  no 
later  than  the  December  test  cycle.  Applica- 
tions for  the  Three-  and  Two- Year  Scholar- 
ships should  be  made  to  the  Professor  of 
Aerospace  Studies  at  the  hosting  Institution 
during  the  students'  freshman  or  sopho- 
more year  of  college  respectively.  Applica- 
tion forms  will  l>e  furnished  by  the  Profes- 
sor of  Aerospace  Studies  at  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  detachment.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
detachment  on  campus  or  by  writing  to  Air 
Force  ROTC,  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base.  Alabama  36112. 

Army  ROTC  offers  a  college  student  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Army  at  the 
same  time  he  or  she  earns  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  Army  ROTC  is  offered  at  over  250 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  country. 
Pour-year  scholarships  are  awarded  com- 
petitively to  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dents who  enter  college  as  freshmen  at  any 
of  the  Institutions  hosting  Army  ROTC.  Re- 
quest for  application  packets  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Army  ROTC,  P.O.  Box  9000.  Clif- 
ton. New  Jersey  07015  between  April  1  and 
November  15.  Three-  and  two-year  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  competitively  to  students 
already  enrolled  in  college  and  application 
for  these  awards  are  made  through  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science.  Scholarship 
cadets  receive  tuition,  textbooks,  lab  fees 
and  certain  other  educational  expenses,  plus 
a  living  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000  each 
school  year  the  scholarship  Is  In  effect.  Non- 
scholarship  cadets  In  the  Advanced  Course 
(final  two  years)  also  receive  this  same 
living  allowance  for  the  last  two  years  in  the 
program.  For  further  information,  write 
Army  ROTC,  Fort  Monroe.  VA  23651. 

Naval  ROTC  is  conducted  at  55  coUeges 
and  universities  located  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  Students  may  earn  a  commis- 
sion as  Ensign.  U.S.  Navy  or  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. U.S.  Marine  Corps  by  successfully 
completing  the  NROTC  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Scholarship  Program.  Naval  ROTC  offers 
Four-  Three-  and  Two- Year  scholarships  to 
both  men  and  women  candidates.  Scholar- 
ships cover  full  tuition,  educational  fees, 
books,  uniforms  and  a  $100  non-Uxable  sub- 
sistence allowance  per  month  (maximum  40 
months).  AppllcanU  for  the  Four-  and 
Three- Year  Scholarship  Program  must 
make  application  during  the  period  March 
1-December  1  of  the  year  prior  to  desired 
enrollment  and  take  either  the  SAT  or  the 
ACT  Tests  and  arrange  with  the  appropri- 
ate testing  agency  to  forward  test  results  to 
NROTC  Scholarship  Program  (release  code 
0656)  by  December  31.  Information  and  ap- 
plications are  available  from  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  recruiting  sUtions.  from  high 
school/college  counselors,  NROTC  units 
and  the  Commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, (Code  314),  4015  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Arlington.  Virginia  22203.  Two-Year 
NROTC  Scholarship  Program  applicants 
must  enter  one  of  the  55  NROTC  host  Insti- 
tutions with  Junior  sUtus  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment in  the  program.  Application  period 
Is  June  1  to  April  1  of  the  year  of  anticipat- 
ed enrollment.  Information  concerning  the 
Two-Year  NROTC  Scholarship  Program 
may  be  obtained  from  Navy  recruiting  dis- 
trict offices.  NROTC  units  and  address 
above. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  educates 
young  men  and  women  for  careers  as  com- 
missioned officers  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Appointments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  nationwide  competition.  The  com- 


petitive test  consists  of  the  College  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  or  the 
American  College  Testing  Assessment 
(ACT).  There  are  no  Congressional  appoint- 
ments and  no  geographical  limitations. 
Graduates  receive  a  commission  as  Ensign, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  For  detailed  Information,  Interested 
studenU  should  write  to  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New 
London,  Conn.  06320.  Applications  should 
be  submitted  prior  to  15  December  of  the 
candidate's  senior  year  in  high  school. 

The  United  SUtes  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  prepares  selected  young  men  and 
women  for  positions  of  leadership  In  the 
Maritime  Industry.  Applicants  must  be  high 
school  graduates.  A  bEu:kground  In  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Sciences  Is  Important.  Grad- 
uates receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree, 
a  commission  as  Ensign  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  a  license  as  a  Merchant  Marine  of- 
ficer. Entrance  requirements  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  Federal  academies.  Infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the: 
Director  of  Admissions,  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  NY  11024. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  Is  now 
offering  $1,000  ($500  per  year)  scholarships 
to  students  that  enroll  and  qualify  to 
NMMI.  Scholarships  are  competitive  aca- 
demically who  enroll  as  full-time  students  at 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute.  Applications 
and  Information  can  be  obUlned  by  writing 
the  Director  of  Admissions  or  the  Assistant 
Dean,  New  Mexico  Institute,  Roswell,  N.M. 
88201.  Application  deadline  is  April  15. 
Awards  made  by  May  1. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  provides 
monthly  beneflte  for  student  children  of  de- 
ceased railroaders  who  were  insured  under 
the  Act  at  death.  Dependent  grandchildren 
of  deceased  railroaders  may  also  be  eligible 
if  both  natural  parents  are  deceased  or  dis- 
abled. To  qualify,  you  must  be  single  and  at- 
tending a  public  or  private  accredited  high 
school,  vocational  school,  college  or  univer- 
sity on  a  full-time  basis.  Benefits  continue 
until  age  22  or  until  the  end  of  the  school 
semester  after  you  attain  age  22.  If  you  are 
not  attending  school  when  you  reach  18, 
you  can  still  qualify  for  some  benefits  if  you 
become  a  full-time  student  before  age  22. 
Student  children  of  retired  railroad  workers 
cannot  qualify  for  benefits  directly.  Howev- 
er, a  retired  worker's  benefits  may  be  in- 
creased under  a  special  guarantee  provision 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  if  he  or  she 
has  any  children  age  18-22  who  attend 
school  full-time.  Further  Information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  nearest  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  Office.  Address  can  be 
found  in  the  telephone  directory  or  by 
asking  at  any  post  office. 

Bell  Si  Howell  Schools  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. Sixty  full  tuition  scholarships  In  Elec- 
tronics Engineering  Technology  or  Comput- 
er Science  for  Business  will  be  awarded  to 
high  school  graduates  from  the  United 
SUtes  who  wish  to  attend  one  of  the  U.S. 
Bell  Si  Howell  schools.  Scholarships  are  di- 
vided among  Bell  Si  Howell  schools  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  scholarship  appli- 
cations submitted  to  each  school.  Finalists 
selected  on  basis  of  pterformance  on  SAT  of 
ACT  programs.  Winners  determined  on 
basis  of  an  essay  and  applicant's  high  school 
academic  record.  For  application  forms  and 
further  information,  write:  Bell  Si  Howell 
Education  Group,  Inc.,  Administrative  Of- 
fices, 2201  West  Howard  Street,  Evanston, 
Illinois  60202. 

The  American  College  for  the  Applied 
Arts.   AtlanU  and   Los   Angeles   and  The 


American  College  in  London  offer  two-  and 
four-year  programs  in  the  fields  of  Fashion 
Merchandising.  Fashion  Design,  Interior 
Design,  Business  Administration  and  Com- 
mercial Art.  The  Emilo  Pucci  Scholsu^hip 
provides  $1,000  toward  tuition  at  The  Amer- 
ican Colleges  for  students  selected  by  their 
high  school. 

For  application  forms  and  further  infor- 
mation write:  The  American  College,  5801 
Peachtree  Dimwoody  Road.  N.E.,  AtlanU. 
Georgia  30342. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Public  Law 
91-230,  Part  D.  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
public  or  other  non-profit  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  SUte  education  agencies, 
and  on  a  discretionary  basis,  to  certain 
other  public  or  private  non-profit  agencies 
for  preparing  personnel  to  work  with  handi- 
capped children.  Students  committed  to  a 
career  involving  education  of  the  handi- 
capped may,  upon  acceptance  to  a  prepara- 
tion program,  receive  financial  support  for 
academic  study.  Amount  of  financial  sup- 
port will  vary  for  level  of  study,  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  agency.  Grants  are  made 
directly  to  the  agencies  described  above. 
Students  seeking  awards  under  this  pro- 
gram, should  apply  directly  to  the  higher 
education  Institution  of  their  choice,  or 
their  respective  sUte  education  agencies.  In- 
formation regarding  these  awards  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director,  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel I*reparation,  Office  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20202. 

The  Clalrol  Loving  Care  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, a  $50,000  annual  program,  is  the  only 
nationwide  company-sponsored  fund  for 
women  30  or  over  who  are  continuing  on  a 
post-secondary  education  to  achieve  career 
goals.  Grants  up  to  $1,000  are  awarded  for 
full  or  part-time  study.  No  restrictions  on 
marital  status.  Contact  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Foundation,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students,  a 
compensatory  activity,  created  In  1964,  is 
conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC)  which  also  administers 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program 
(described  in  the  next  entry).  All  grants  to 
the  Achievement  Program  are  specified  for 
the  purixwes  of  honoring  academically  able 
black  students  and  awarding  them  college 
undergraduate  scholarships.  Currently,  over 
600  Achievement  Scholarships  worth  $2  mil- 
lion are  awarded  In  each  annual  competi- 
tion. 

To  enter  the  Achievement  Program,  black 
high  school  students  must  take  the  PSAT/ 
NMSQT  (which  simultaneously  makes  them 
participants  in  the  Merit  Program),  mark  a 
space  on  their  answer  sheets  requesting  con- 
sideration in  the  Achievement  Program  and 
meet  NMSC  eligibility  requirements. 

About  1,500  of  the  highest  scoring  eligible 
black  students  are  designated  Semlflnalists 
in  each  Achievement  Program.  To  ensure 
nationwide  representation,  a  number  are 
named  In  each  of  several  U.S.  geographic  re- 
gions, proportionate  to  each  region's  Negro 
population. 

Semlflnalists  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Achievement  Schol- 
arship competition.  Every  Finalist  Is  consid- 
ered for  one  of  the  scholarships,  and  all  win- 
ners are  chosen  from  Achievement  Program 
Finalist  group.  The  selection  of  winners  In- 


cludes an  evaluation  of  each  Finalist's  aca- 
demic record  and  test  scores,  extracurricular 
activities  and  attainments,  and  the  endorse- 
ment and  recommendation  of  the  student's 
school. 

Three  types  of  Achievement  Scholarships 
are  awarded  annually:  At  least  325  are  Na- 
tional Achievement  $1,000  Scholarships 
that  are  single-payment  awards  allocated  to 
winners  on  a  regional  represenUtlon  basis: 
about  175  are  corporate-sponsored  four-year 
Achievement  Scholarships  for  which  win- 
ners must  meet  preferential  criteria  speci- 
fied by  the  grantor  organization,  and  that 
are  worth  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  over 
the  four  college  years;  and  about  100  are 
coUege-sponsored  Achievement  Scholar- 
ships that  provide  between  $250  and  $2,000 
during  each  of  the  winner's  four  undergrad- 
uate years  of  attendance  at  the  sponsor  col- 
lege or  university. 

The  PSAT/NMSQT  Student  BuUetin 
gives  requirements  students  must  meet  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Achievement 
Program  and  also  lists  sp)onsor  organizations 
that  currently  provide  supp>ort  for  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships.  A  copy  can  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  student's  high  school.  Ques- 
tions should  be  directed  to:  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  StudenU.  One  American 
Plaza.  Evanston,  Illinois  60201  (phone:  312/ 
866-5100). 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  is  a 
nationwide  competition  for  college  under- 
graduate scholarships.  The  Merit  Program 
is  conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC),  an  Independent  non- 
profit organization,  esUbllsheid  In  1955  to 
admiiuster  this  annual  competition.  Over 
4.500  Merit  Scholarships,  valued  at  over  $15 
million,  tiave  been  awarded  each  year  in 
recent  programs. 

Secondary  school  students  throughout  the 
U.S.  enter  the  competition  by  taking  the 
Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test/Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test 
(PSAT/NMSQT)  given  by  their  schools  in 
October.  To  participate,  students  must  meet 
published  eligibility  requirements  esUb- 
lished  by  NMSC. 

About  15.000  top-scoring  students  are  des- 
ignated In  each  Merit  Program.  The  highest 
scorers  in  each  sUte  are  named  Semlflnal- 
ists In  numbers  proportionate  to  the  sUte's 
[>ercentage  of  the  Nation's  total  of  graduat- 
ing high  school  seniors. 

Semlflnalists  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Merit  Scholarship 
comp>etltlon.  Every  Finalist  Is  considered  for 
one  of  the  scholarships,  and  all  Merit  Schol- 
ars are  chosen  from  the  Finalist  group.  The 
selection  of  winners  Includes  an  evaluation 
of  each  Finalist's  test  scores,  academic  and 
extracurriculai'  achievements,  and  the  en- 
dorsement and  recommendation  of  the  stu- 
dent's school. 

Three  types  of  Merit  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually:  At  least  1.000  are  Nation- 
al Merit  $1,000  Scholarships  that  are  single- 
payment  awards  allocated  to  winners  on  a 
sUte  representational  basis;  over  1,500  are 
conwrate-spHjnsored  four-year  Merit  Schol- 
arships for  which  winners  must  meet  prefer- 
ential criteria  specified  by  the  grantor  orga- 
nization providing  funding  for  the  award, 
and  that  are  worth  between  $1,000  and 
$8,000  over  the  four  college  years;  and  about 
2,000  are  college-sponsored,  four-year  Merit 
Scholarships  that  provide  between  $250  and 
$2,000  during  each  of  the  wlimer's  four  un- 
dergraduate years  of  attendance  at  the 
sponsor  college  or  university. 
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Details  concerning  eligibility  and  the 
Merit  Scholarships  offered  are  published 
annually  in  the  PSAT/NMSQT  Student 
Bulletin,  sent  to  high  schools.  Questions 
and  requests  for  additional  information 
should  be  sent  to:  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Program.  One  American  Plaza.  Evans- 
ton.  Illinois  60201  (phone:  312/866-5100). 

National  4-H  Council,  through  some  60 
business  corporations  and  foundations, 
offers  more  than  270  4-H  college  scholar- 
ships with  total  value  of  more  than  $250,000 
and  range  from  $500-$  1.000.  The  majority 
are  open  only  to  current  4-H  members  who 
have  won  state  honors  in  specific  4-H 
projects.  Other  college  scholarshic>s.  rang- 
ing in  value  from  $500  to  $1,000,  are  avail- 
able to  present  or  former  4-H  members  now 
enrolled  In  college.  Applicants  for  the  latter 
should  have  an  interest  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing fields:  (1)  animal  science:  (2)  veterinary 
medicine:  (3)  forestry:  or,  agricultural  busi- 
ness, economics  and  marketing.  For  further 
information  on  eligibility  requirements. 
write  to  SUte  4-H  Leader  at  the  SUte  Land- 
Orant  University.  A  list  of  these  leaders 
may  be  obtained  from  the  National  4-H 
Council.  7100  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20015. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  Founda- 
tion for  Education  and  Research  sponsors 
twenty  $500  undergraduate  scholarships  for 
students  in  metallurgy  that  are  attending 
colleges  or  universities  in  and  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Canada  or  Mexico.  Selec- 
tion is  based  on  interest  in  metallurgy,  moti- 
vation, achievement,  potential  and  scholar- 
ship. In  addition,  some  individual  A.S.M. 
chapters  sponsor  programs  on  a  local  or  re- 
gional basis.  ASMFER  also  supports  schol- 
arships through  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Program  and  the  National  Merit 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students.  For  further  infor- 
mation write:  Career  Guidance  Coordinator. 
American  Society  for  Metals.  Metals  Park. 
Ohio  44073. 

The  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students  (NSSFNS)  main- 
tains free  college  counseling  and  referral 
service  for  black  and  other  minority  and 
low-income  high  school  students  and  also 
sponsors  Student-College  Interview  Sessions 
in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana:  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan: Houston.  Texas:  Atlanta.  Georgia: 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  Chicago.  Illinois:  Rich- 
.  mond.  Virginia:  Boston.  Massachusetts: 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia 
Area  Office  (PAO).  1616  Walnut  Street. 
Suite  809.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19103: 
New  York  City  for  all  minority  and  low- 
income  students  with  college  representa- 
tives. Additional  cities  may  be  added  or  de- 
leted each  year.  Limited  scholarship  fund 
for  NSSFNS  counselees.  For  further  infor- 
mation, write:  NSSFNS.  1501  Braodway. 
New  York.  New  York  10036  or  NSSFNS- 
Sero.  965  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Drive. 
N.W..  AtlanU.  Georgia  30314. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  the  National  Honor 
Society  estimates  that  they  will  provide 
$250,000  in  scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  each  to  high  school  seniors  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Honor  Society.  Ap- 
plication Is  made  through  local  chapters  in 
February.  Awards  are  announced  in  May. 
Scholarships  may  be  used  in  any  accredited 
college,  university  or  school  offering  a 
degree.  Applications  are  mailed  to  chapters 
In  late  December.  Also  available  Is  the  Cen- 
tury III  Leaders  Program  which  provides 
102  $1,500  scholarships  and  102  $500  awards 
(2  each  per  state  or  D.C.)  and  one  $10,000 


national  award  to  high  school  seniors  who 
are  selected  by  their  schools.  For  Informa- 
tion, contact  the  school  principal  in  Septem- 
ber or  write  to:  The  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals.  1904  Associa- 
tion Drive,  Reston.  Virginia  22091. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Schools  has  many  member  schools 
which  offer  general  work  or  service,  and 
funded  scholarships  to  eligible  students, 
subject  to  the  controls  of  the  Association. 
Some  member  schools  also  offer  work-study 
programs.  For  a  list  of  the  approximately 
500  AICS  schools  and  for  further  informa- 
tion, please  wr.te  to  the  Guidance  Depart- 
ment. Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Schools.  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC  20036. 

Science  Talent  Search,  conducted  by.  Sci- 
ence Service,  sponsored  by  Westinghouse 
EHectric  Corporation  and  the  Westinghouse 
Educational  Foundation  each  year,  offers 
scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  last 
year  of  high  school.  Awards  are  based  on 
high  school  record  and  national  test  scores, 
recommendations  of  high  school  teachers,  a 
thousand-word  report  on  an  independent 
science  research  project  by  the  student  and 
interviews  of  forty  finalists  by  judges  at  the 
Science  Talent  Institute  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Awards  Include  10  scholarships  of  one 
$12,000.  two  $10,000.  three  $7,500  and  four 
$5,000.  The  remaining  30  each  receive  West- 
inghouse Science  Awards  of  $500.  State  Sci- 
ence Talent  Searches  are  conducted  cur- 
rently with  the  National  Competition  in  40 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  De- 
tailed information  is  available  from  Science 
Service.  1719  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  Entry  deadline  date  December 
15.  1981. 

Entomological  Society  of  America  annual- 
ly awards  two  $1,000  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships sponsored  by  Bio  Quip  Corp)oration 
and  by  Chem  Sampco.  a  Division  of  Albany 
Corporation.  Portions  of  the  award  are  paid 
at  the  beglrmlng  of  each  semester  or  term. 
A  student  from  Mexico,  Canada  or  the 
United  States  must  be  an  undergraduate 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  Entomology  or 
a  related  field  Biology.  2^oology,  etc.)  and 
show  an  Interest  In  the  science  of  Entomolo- 
gy. To  apply,  send  two  letters  of  recommen- 
dation at  least  one  of  which  is  from  some- 
one acquainted  with  your  scientific  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  and  one  who  could 
attend  to  your  need  for  assistance.  Also  in- 
clude, certification  of  enrollment  for  the  up- 
coming term  from  the  college  registrar  or 
similar  official,  a  copy  of  the  most  recent 
transcript  and  a  written  statement  indicat- 
ing your  reasons  for  applying  for  the  scho- 
larhlp  and  career  Intentions.  Application 
deadline  Is  June  15  each  year.  To  submit  an 
application  or  for  further  information  write: 
Entomological  Society  of  America.  4603  Cal- 
vert Road.  College  Park.  Maryland  20740. 

Amoco  Foundation.  Inc.  establishes  schol- 
arships at  selected  colleges  and  universities 
each  year  for  full-time  students  who  plan  to 
study  Petroleum.  Chemical.  Mechanical,  or. 
Geological  Engineering,  Geophysics.  Geolo- 
gy. Computer  Science  or  Accounting. 
Awards  start  at  $700  for  freshmen  and  pro- 
gress $100  each  year.  Further  Information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Amoco  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  200  East  Randolph  Drive.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois  60801.  Students  must  be  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  participating  colleges. 
Final  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  college. 

The  College  of  Insurance  has  a  coopera- 
tive program  In  business  administration/In- 
surance and  In  actuarial  mathematics.  Both 
run  on  a  f*ve  year  plan  of  alternating  tri- 


mesters (four  month  terms)  of  work  and 
study,  the  first  leading  to  a  B.B.A.  degree, 
the  latter  to  a  B.S.  Each  undergraduate 
upon  being  accepted  by  a  sponsoring  organi- 
zation, will  return  to  that  organization 
every  other  trimester  for  paid  work  experi- 
ence. While  in  school,  the  sponsor  subsidizes 
two-thirds  of  the  tuition  and  often  returns 
the  other  third  In  the  form  of  two  annual 
bonuses  If  the  student  elects  to  stay  with 
the  sponsoring  firm  upon  graduation.  Coop- 
erating sponsors  Include  over  50  major  life 
and  property-liability  insurance  companies, 
brokerages,  agencies  and  service  organiza- 
tions. The  co-op  starts  in  the  freshmen  year 
with  students  typically  rotating  through 
major  departments  of  the  sponsoring  firm 
In  progressive  work  periods:  total  earnings 
over  the  five  years  average  at  least  $17,000. 
The  College  Is  accredited  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools.  For  further  Information,  write 
to;  Dlr.  of  Cooperative  Education.  The  Col- 
lege of  Insurance.  123  William  Street,  New 
York.  NY.  10038. 

The  Elks  Foundation  Scholarship  Awards 
for  53  years  have  made  It  possible  for  many 
students  to  attend  college.  For  the  1981-82 
school  year.  $1,208,750  in  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  1.291  students  ranging  from 
$750  to  $5,000.  Any  student  in  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  a  high  school  or  Its  equivalent, 
who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A.  and  resident 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  may  file  an  appli- 
cation. Scholarship,  leadership,  and  finan- 
cial need  are  the  criteria  by  which  appli- 
cants will  be  judged.  Application  blanks 
should  be  obtained  from  an  officer  of  the 
local  Elk  Lodge  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Elks  Association  and  must  be  filed  on 
or  before  February  10th  with  the  Secretary 
or  Lodge  Foundation  Chairman  of  the 
B.P.O.  Elks  Lodge  in  the  dty  In  which  the 
applicant  Is  a  resident. 

The  Shell  Companies  Foundation.  Incor- 
porated. Two  Shell  Plaza.  P.O.  Box  2099. 
Houston.  Texas  77001.  supports  scholar- 
ships through  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Program  and  the  National  Achieve- 
ment Scholarship  Program  for  Outstanding 
Negro  Students.  Further  information  on 
both  programs  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation 
or  by  contacting  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selors or  principals. 

Western  Golf  Association.  Golf.  Illinois, 
sponsors  the  Evans  Scholars  Foundation, 
which  annually  awards  approximately  200 
four-year  scholarships  to  qualifed  caddies. 
Eligibility  for  Evans  Scholarship:  ( 1 )  Candi- 
dates must  have  completed  junior  year  in 
high  school  and  rank  in  upper  25  percent  of 
class:  (2)  must  have  caddied  for  a  minimum 
of  two  years:  and  (3)  must  require  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  attend  college. 

College  Work-study  Program  provides  on 
aiid  off  campus  employment  to  students  In 
colleges  and  eligible  post-secondary  Institu- 
tions, to  assist  in  paying  college  expenses. 
Special  attention  to  students'  major  Inter- 
ests or  career  goals  may  be  given,  when  pos- 
sible. In  assigning  Jobs.  For  further  Informa- 
tion, students  should  contact  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  or  Student  Employment 
Office  at  the  sch(X)l  they  select. 

The  Westinghouse  Educational  Founda- 
tion sponsors  five  merit  scholarships  annua- 
ly. 

1.  The  Westinghouse  Family  Scholar- 
ship-five $10,000  and  fifty  $1,500  scholar- 
ships. Information  on  the  Westinghouse 
Family  Scholarship  may  be  obtained  from 


the  Personnel  Relations  where  the  student's 
parent  is  or  was  (If  deceased,  retired  or  per- 
manently disabled)  employed. 

2.  The  Science  Talent  Search— forty 
awards.  The  student  should  request  his  sci- 
ence teacher  to  write  to  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  1719  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
DC  20036  to  obUln  Information  and  applica- 
tion forms. 

3.  4-H  Electric  Program— 4-H  Club  mem- 
bers should  contact  their  local  4-H  leader  or 
County  Extension  Agent  for  Information 
and  application. 

4.  Bertha  Lammc  Scholarship— three 
$1,000  scholarships  awarded  to  young 
women  entering  engineering  as  freshmen. 
For  information  write:  Society  of  Women 
Engineers.  United  Engineering  Center. 
Room  305.  345  East  47th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

5.  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Ourstandlng  Negro  Students— five 
$1,000  scholarships.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corp.,  One  American  Plaza,  Evanston, 
ni.  60201. 

Eligibility  for  each  of  these  scholarships  Is 
limited  to  students  residing  Ui  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Family  Scholarships.  The  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search,  The  Bertha  Lamme  and 
The  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram require  that  the  applicant  be  In  his  or 
her  last  year  of  high  school  and  applications 
must  be  submitted  during  the  fall  months  of 
their  senior  year.  Students  aged  14  through 
19  are  eligible  for  the  4-H  Electric  Program. 

The  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry.  Inc.,  4615  Forbes  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa  15213  offers  upon  request  a  sum- 
mary of  scholarships  made  available  by  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  and  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  career  opportunities  In  this 
field.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  ad- 
dress Indicated  above.  The  Council's  Nation- 
al Scholarship  Trust  Fund  has  awarded 
scholarships  during  the  past  24  years  for 
studies  In  printing  management,  printing 
technology  and  graphic  arts  education.  For 
the  school  year  beginning  1981-82,  the 
Council  has  35  new  scholarships  already 
available  In  the  fields  of  printing  manage- 
ment, engineering  and  teaching.  Applica- 
tions must  be  filed  by  Jan.  31. 

Club  Mimagers  Association  of  America 
maintains  undergraduate  scholarships  for 
students  enrolled  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties offering  courses  in  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Institutional  Management.  These  schol- 
arships, normally  made  available  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  at  least  one  year 
of  undergraduate  work,  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and 
Interest  In  private  club  management.  Infor- 
mation on  high  school,  college  or  university 
training  In  preparation  for  a  club  Industry 
position  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Club 
Managers  Association  of  America.  7615  Win- 
terberry  Place.  Washington.  D.C.  20034. 

The  Colgate  University  Alumni  Memorial 
Scholarships  offers  30  National  four-year 
scholarships  with  yearly  stipends  varying 
from  $100  to  $7,500  depending  on  need. 
Awarded  annually  to  freshmen  entering 
Colgate  University.  The  deadline  filing  date 
Is  February  I.  For  additional  Information 
write:  Director  of  Admissions,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. Hamilton.  NY  13346. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  awards  at 
least  200  renewable  and  100  non-renewable 
all  college  scholarships  and  25  competitive 
nursing  scholarships  renewable  annually. 
Each  applicant  must  be  a  high  school  senior 
holding  an  AAL  certificate  of  membership 
and  Insurance  In  his  or  her  own  name.  The 


CEEB  SAT  must  be  taken  no  later  than  De- 
cember of  the  high  school  senior  year.  The 
American  College  Test  (ACT)  will  be  accept- 
ed under  certain  circumstances.  Individual 
stipends  are  from  $500-$  1.750.  The  100  non- 
renewable awards  are  for  $500  each.  Finan- 
cial need  Is  not  considered  until  winners 
have  definitely  been  selected.  All-college 
scholarships  are  renewable  for  three  addi- 
tional years  or  until  the  requirements  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  sre  met.  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. Competitive  Nursing  Scholarships  are 
renewable  for  three  additional  years  or  until 
an  RN  degree  Is  obtained,  whichever  Is 
sooner.  Renewal  Is  based  on  satisfactory 
academic  progress,  school  recommendation 
and  continuing  AAL  membership.  Applica- 
tions may  be  secured  by  writing:  Education- 
al Benevolence.  Aid  Asscxjiatlon  for  Luther- 
ans. Appleton,  Wisconsin  54919.  Completed 
AAL  applications  must  be  submitted  to  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service/Sponsored  Schol- 
arship Programs  by  December  1. 

National  Presbyterian  College  Scholar- 
ships are  offered  by  the  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church  U.S.A  to  qualified  Presbyterian 
young  people  entering  as  freshmen  any  of 
the  participating  United  Presbyterian 
church-related  colleges  In  the  fall  of  each 
year.  There  are  approximately  80  awards 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,400.  There  are  hon- 
orary awards  with  no  stipend  where  no  need 
Is  shown.  To  qualify,  applicants  must  be 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.  Applications  and  information 
may  be  secured  by  writing:  National  Presby- 
terian College  Scholarships,  Vocation 
Agency,  United  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.. 
475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  New  York 
10115,  after  mid-August.  Deadline:  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Student  Opportunity  Scholarships.  For 
young  persons  of  limited  opportunities, 
members  of  racial/ethnic  groups,  related  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
U.S.A.  Must  be  entering  college  as  an  incom- 
ing freshman  and  apply  to  the  college  for  fi- 
nancial aid.  Amount  of  Award:  $100  to 
$1,400.  Those  eligible  should  write  between 
January  15  and  March  15  to:  Student  Op- 
portunity Scholarships,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A..  475  Riverside  Drive. 
Room  430.  New  York.  NY  10115.  for  name 
of  Area  Representative  who  recommends 
nominees  for  scholarships. 

Samuel  Robinson  Scholarships.  For  un- 
dergraduate students  enrolled  In  one  of  the 
United  Presbyterian-related  colleges.  No  one 
may  receive  the  scholarship  more  than 
once.  Applicants  must  successfully  recite 
the  answers  of  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  write  a  2,000-word  original 
essay  on  an  assigned  topic  related  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  Amount  of  AwErd:  $500. 
Deadline:  April  14.  For  information.  Inquire 
of  your  financial  aid  officer  at  United  Pres- 
byterian-related colleges. 

Knights  of  Columbus  "Pro  Deo  and  Pro 
Patria  Scholarship  Trust"  for  undergradu- 
ate scholarships.  The  Knights  of  Columbus 
has  an  established  trust  fund  which  will 
provide  annually  $1000  scholarships  to 
members,  to  sons  and  daughters  of  living  or 
deceased  members.  The  fund  will  also  annu- 
ally provide  two  $1000  scholarships  to  Co- 
lumbian Squires.  Awards  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  academic  excellence  regardless 
of  need,  and  may  be  renewed  annually  sub- 
ject to  satisfactory  academic  performance. 
Five  of  these  scholarships,  and  one  for  the 
Columbian  Squire,  are  placed  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  Students  admit- 
ted to  the  freshman  class  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships  through  the  Director  of 


Financial  Aid.  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C.  20064.  Pinal  filing 
date  of  applications  is  February  1.  Five  of 
these  scholarships,  and  one  for  the  Colum- 
bian Squire,  may  be  used  at  a  Catholic  col- 
lege of  student's  choice.  Applications  for 
these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Scholarship  Aid.  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Supreme  Council.  Columbus 
Plaza.  (P.O.  Drawer  1670).  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut 06507.  Final  filing  date  for  these 
applications  is  March  1. 

RCA  Corporation  maintains  one  or  more 
undergraduate  scholarships  at  over  30  col- 
leges and  universities.  These  scholarships, 
normally  made  available  to  students  who 
have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  under- 
graduate work,  are  available  in  the  fields  of 
physical  science,  engineering,  broadcast 
JoumsJlsm.  Industrial  relations,  business  ec- 
onomics, telecommunications  and  Procure- 
ment/Materials Management  as  specified  at 
each  Institution.  The  selection  of  scholars  Is 
uiade  by  the  college  or  university  In  each 
case  and  students  already  enrolled  should 
apply  to  the  Scholarship  or  Financial  Aid 
Officer  for  further  Information.  Also,  up  to 
25  2-year  vocational/technical  career  schol- 
arships are  awarded  to  children  of  employ- 
ees. Graduate  fellowships  are  maintained  In 
journalism,  electrical  engineering,  electron- 
ics and  physics  at  seven  universities  and  are 
open  to  any  qualified  graduate  student  en- 
rolled at  the  institutions  which  select  the 
Fellow  and  administer  the  grants.  RCA  also 
supports  scholarships  through  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Program  and  the  Nation- 
al Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for 
Outstanding  Negro  Students. 

American  Medical  Technologists'  Scholar- 
ship Program  offers  six  scholarships  of  $250 
each  to  high  school  graduates  interested  In 
pursuing  medical  technology  or  medical  as- 
sisting studies.  Awards  are  based  primarily 
on  need,  with  consideration  given  to  goals, 
school  grades,  activities,  experience  and  per- 
sonal references.  Applicants  must  be  en- 
roUed,  or  contemplate  enrolling  In  a  sch(x>l 
accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Bureau  of 
Health  Education  Schools  (list  available  by 
contacting  the  ABHES,  29089  U.S.  20  West. 
Elkhart,  Indiana  46514),  or  enrolled  or  con- 
template enrolling  in  a  college,  university  or 
junior  college  medical  technology  or  medi- 
cal assisting  program.  May  20  is  the  filing 
deadline  for  applications  and  supporting 
documents.  For  additional  information,  con- 
tact AMT.  710  Higglns  Road.  Park  Ridge.  Il- 
linois 60068. 

The  Nursing  Student  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. Under  this  program.  Federally-sup- 
ported scholarships  are  available  through 
participating  schools  of  professional  nursing 
for  students  of  exceptional  financial  need  to 
pursue  full-time  or  half-time  study  leading 
to  a  diploma  in  nursing,  an  associate  degree 
In  nursing,  a  baccalaureate  with  a  major  In 
nursing,  or,  a  graduate  degree  In  nursing. 
The  amount  of  the  Individual  scholarship 
will  depend  on  the  general  availability  of 
student  aid  funds  and  on  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  school.  No  scholar- 
ship may  exeed  $2,000  a  year  per  atmdemic 
year.  Nursing  students  and  potential  stu- 
dents may  obtain  further  Information  and 
scholarship  application  forms  from  the 
school  of  their  choice. 

Professional  Nurse  Tralneeship  Program. 
Professional  nurse  traineeshlps  are  avail- 
able through  participating  training  institu- 
tions to  help  registered  nurses  prepare  to 
teach  in  the  various  fields  of  nurse  training, 
to  serve  In  administrative  or  supervisory  ca- 
pacities, to  serve  as  nurse  practitioners,  or 
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to  serve  In  other  professional  nursing  spe- 
cialties requiring  advance  training.  Trainee- 
ships  provide  a  living  stipend  up  to  >3.900 
per  annum,  and  tuition  and  fees  as  set  by 
the  participating  training  institution.  Train- 
ess  are  selected  by  the  training  institution. 
Further  information  and  a  list  of  participat- 
ing institutions  are  available  from  the:  Divi- 
sion of  Nursing,  Bureau  of  Health  Manpow- 
er, Health  Resources  Administration.  3700 
East-West  Highway.  Hyattsville.  Maryland 
20782. 

Soroptimist  International  of  the  Americas 
Youth  Citizenship  Award  of  $1,000  per  So- 
roptimist region  and  a  finalist  award  of 
$1,500  offered  to  high  school  seniors  demon- 
strating good  citizenship  qualities.  Citizen- 
ship includes  Integrity,  worth  and  ability, 
encourages  youth  to  develop  highest  con- 
cept of  patriotism  and  effective  cooperation 
in  home  and  community  affairs.  Contact  So- 
roptimist International  of  the  Americas. 
1616  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania 19103.  Deadline  for  submission  of  ap- 
plication. December  15.  1981. 

The  International  Chiropractors  Associa- 
tion provides  funds  directly  to  student  ICA 
Chapters  for  their  distribution  of  scholar- 
ships and  educational  assistance  to  students 
desiring  to  pursue  chiropractic  as  a  career. 
Upon  request.  ICA  will  send  a  list  of  Chiro- 
practic Colleges.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  corresponding  with  International 
Chiropractors  Association.  Commission  on 
Education.  1901  L  Street.  N.W..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

Commissioned  officer  student  training 
and  extern  program  tCOSTEP).  College  stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  study  in  medical, 
dental  or  veterinary  school  prior  to  assign- 
ment, and  students  who  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  a  baccalaureate 
program  prior  to  assignment  In  dietetics-nu- 
trition, engineering,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
therapy,  sanitary  science  or  medical  record 
administration  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  COSTEP  program.  COSTEP  assign- 
ments fall  into  two  major  categories:  Medi- 
cal and  Hospital  Services.  Research  and 
Public  Health  Practice.  Successful  candi- 
dates are  commisaioned  as  reserve  officers 
in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  called  to  active  duty 
during  vacation  periods.  Applications  must 
be  received  C 1 )  not  later  than  October  1  for 
positions  during  the  period  January 
through  April:  (2)  not  later  than  February  1 
for  positions  during  the  period  May  through 
August;  (3)  not  later  than  May  1  for  posi- 
tions during  the  period  September  through 
December  For  further  information,  write  to 
COSTEP.  Conunissioned  Personnel  Oper- 
ations Division.  OPM,  OM/PHS-Room  4-35. 
5600  Fishers  Lane.  RockvlUe.  Maryland 
20857. 

Educational  Communications.  Inc.  Schol- 
arship Foundation  provides  a  minimum  of 
50  awards  annually  of  $1,000  each.  Approxi- 
mately 500  semi-finalists  are  selected  on  the 
basts  of  achievement  test  scores,  grade  point 
averages  and  leadership  activities.  Finalists 
are  required  to  write  an  essay  which  is  eval- 
uated by  committee.  Some  consideration  is 
given  for  need  for  financial  aid  but  this  is 
not  a  major  factor.  Application  may  be  ob- 
tained in  most  high  school  guidance  offices 
or  write  direct  to:  Educational  Communica- 
tions Scholarship  Foundation.  3105  MacAi- 
thur  Boulevard.  Northbrook.  IL  60062.  Ap- 
plication must  be  submitted  by  June  1st. 

Exceptional  financial  need  scholarship 
program.  For  students  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need.  Purpose  is  to  encourage  students 


to  pursue  careers  in  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  or 
veterinary  medicine.  Citizens  or  Nationals 
of  the  United  States  may  apply  as  well  as 
lawful  permanent  residents  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the  trust  territory,  or 
the  North  Mariana  Islands.  Scholarship  will 
cover  cost  ( 1 1  of  tuition  for  school  year  and 
other  reasonable  educational  expenses  plus 
a  stipend  of  $530  per  month  for  12  consecu- 
tive months;  (2)  no  service  obligation  accom- 
panies the  scholarship.  Contact  the:  Direc- 
tor of  Student  Financial  Aid  at  the  school 
where  you  intend  to  apply  or  where  you  are 
enrolled. 

POR  GRAODATKS  ONLY 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Bishop  Charles 
P.  Greco  Graduate  Fellowships,  established 
In  1973.  for  members,  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  and  for  the  widow  and  children 
of  a  deceased  member.  These  fellowships 
are  for  full-time  graduate  study  leading  to  a 
Masters  degree  in  a  program  designed  for 
the  preparation  of  classroom  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  fellowship 
Is  granted  to  a  candidate  at  the  beginning  of 
his  program  of  study  and  offers  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  educational  costs  at  the 
graduate  school  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a 
semester.  The  grant  Is  renewable  each  suc- 
ceeding semester  of  the  program  to  a  max  I 
mum  of  four  semesters  upon  evidence  of  sat- 
isfactory performance.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Fellowships.  Knights  of  Columbus.  P.O. 
Drawer  1670.  New  Haven.  Connecticut 
06507. 

Foreign  area  programs  of  the  Social  Sci 
ence  Research  Council  and  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  offer  a  limited 
number  of  fellowships  for  doctoral  disserta- 
tion research  in  social  science  and  humanis- 
tic fields  related  to  certain  foreign  areas. 
Since  the  purposes  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams reflect  the  distinctive  needs  and  char- 
acter of  the  area,  a  general  account  of  terms 
and  conditions  cannot  be  offered  here.  In- 
quiries should  be  directed  to  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  Fellowships  and  Grants. 
605  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York 
10158. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  has 
available  the  following  scholarships  for  spe- 
cialized training  for  work  with  the  physical- 
ly handicapped:  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology— Graduate  Level— co-sponsored 
with  Alpha  Chi  Omega  National  Women's 
Fraternity.  Contact  department  heads  at 
the  schools  offering  this  training.  Addition- 
al Information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Scholarship  Coordinator.  National  Easter 
Seal  Society.  2023  Ogden  Avenue.  Chicago. 
Illinois  60612. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
offers  American  college  graduates  approxi- 
mately 550  scholarships  for  study  in  50  for- 
eign countries,  about  300  of  which  are  pro- 
vided under  the  Fulbright  Program.  Over 
two  hundred  of  the  scholarships  are  fi- 
nanced by  various  foreign  governments,  for- 
eign universities  and  private  donors.  In  most 
cases,  the  scholarships  provide  travel  ex- 
penses and  partial  or  complete  tuition  and 
maintenance  for  a  full  academic  year.  Fur- 
ther information  and  application  forms  are 
available  from  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  Division  of  Study  Abroad  Pro- 
grams. 809  United  Nations  Plaza.  New  York. 
New  York  10017.  or  from  any  of  the  Insti- 
tute's regional  offices  in  Chicago.  Denver. 
Atlanta.  Houston.  San  Francisco  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Students  now  enrolled  in  col- 
leges  or   universities   should    first   consult 


with  their  campus  Fulbright  Program  Ad- 
visers. Deadline  is  October  31.  1981. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  annual- 
ly awards  a  limited  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships of  up  to  $4,000  for  study  at  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  conservation.  Research 
which  is  carried  out  as  part  of  a  research 
program,  may  be  considered  within  this  fel- 
lowship program.  For  further  information 
write  to:  The  Executive  Vice  President.  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  1412  Sixteenth 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

The  National  Research  Council,  Fellow- 
ship Office,  has  prepared  under  contract 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  a 
booklet  entitled:  "A  Selected  List  of  Fellow- 
ship Opportunities  and  Aids  to  Advanced 
Education— For  United  States  Citizens  and 
Foreign  Nationals. "  Copies  are  available 
upon  request  from:  Publications  Office.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  1800  G  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington.  DC  20550. 

Tt\t  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation  offers  Fellowships  each  year  to 
approximately  10  young  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  graduate  study  in  energy  conver- 
sion, transportation.  Jet  propulsion,  space 
flight  and  flight  structures.  The  fellowships 
provide  stipends  ranging  up  to  $5,000  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  advancement  of  the 
student,  plus  tuition.  They  are  open  to 
qualified  science  and  engineering  students 
who  are  residents  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
Canada.  Students  graduating  in  aerodynam- 
ics, fluid  mechanics,  engineering  sciences, 
physics,  physical  chemistry,  applied  physics, 
applied  mathematics,  or  aeronautical,  me- 
chanical, chemical  or  civil  engineering  are 
sought.  The  Fellowships  will  t>e  used  for 
study  at  The  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggen- 
heim Laboratories  at  Princeton  University. 
the  Duilel  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Jet 
Propulsion  Center  at  California  Itutitute  of 
Technology  and  the  Daniel  and  Forence 
Guggenheim  Institute  of  Flight  Structures 
at  Columbia  University.  Applications  and 
additional  information  should  be  obtained 
directly  from  Princeton,  California  Institute 
of  Technology  or  Columbia.  The  Fellow- 
ships are  open  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion, the  University  of  Chicago  may  offer  Its 
masters  students  graduate  fellowships  and 
scholarships  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $6,180 
and  up  to  $7,680  for  Ph.D.  studenU.  The 
school  offers  a  two-year  program  leading  to 
the  A.M.  degree  with  concentrations  in  ad- 
vanced clinical  social  work  practice,  social 
planning,  community  work,  policy  analysis 
for  social  welfare  and  survey  methods  for 
policy  research.  Special  learning  opportuni- 
ties are  available  in  the  area  of  child  wel- 
fare, community  mental  health,  corrections, 
health  and  medical  care,  work  with  the 
Spanish  speaking  conununity  and  the  aged. 
The  Ph.D.  program,  designed  for  students 
preparing  for  research  or  teaching,  offers 
specialized  study  on  an  advanced  level  in 
two  areas  of  concentration:  social  treatment 
and  social  welfare  policy,  planning  and  ad- 
ministration. Application  for  admission  and 
scholarship  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Dean  of  Students.  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration.  The  University  of  Chicago, 
969  East  60th  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60637. 

The  Center  for  Safety.  New  York  Univer- 
sity offers  financial  assistance  to  NYU  can- 
didates for  the  masters  and  doctors  degrees 
In  occupational  safety  and  health.  Grants- 
in-aid  provide  full  tuition  and  stipends  for 
full-time  students  and  tuition  support  for 
part-time  students.  Applicants  are  Judged 
on    demonstrated    ability,    on    professional 


and  personal  qualifications  and  on  Interests 
exhibited  in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health.  The  necessary  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Lawrence  Slote,  Director, 
The  Center  for  Safety.  New  York  Universi- 
ty. 715  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003.  if 
at  all  possible  l)efore  February  15  of  any 
year.  Awards  are  generally  made  in  June  for 
the  academic  year  starting  that  Fall. 

Eisenhower  Memorial  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. Inc.  awards  several  graduate  scholar- 
ships, ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  Committee.  Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  citizens  having  an  academic  degree 
equivalent  to  a  Baichelor's  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university.  Students  in- 
terested should  also  have  a  plan  of  study  or 
research  which  will  advance  the  applicant's 
professional  competence  and  have  inten- 
tions of  devoting  full-time  to  graduate  study 
during  the  scholarship  year.  Financial  need 
will  not  be  a  consideration.  Awards  will  be 
based  on  those  applicants  who  appear  most 
likely  to  make  the  greatest  contribution  and 
of  becoming  thought  leaders  in  the  area  of 
advancing  the  principles  of  Individual  free- 
dom, patriotism,  limited  government  and 
free-market  economics.  The  award  is  for  one 
academic  year  and  is  not  renewable.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  application  write:  Ei- 
senhower Memorial  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  P.  O.  Box  1324,  Bloomington.  In- 
diana 47402  or  call  Mr.  E.  M.  Sears,  Execu- 
tive Director  by  phone  (812)-332-2257. 

The  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping  administers  two  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  interested  in  continuing 
their  education.  The  awards  are:  ( 1 )  Keuf fel 
and  Esser  Fellowship  in  Surveying  and  Car- 
tography- $2,000;  (2)  Wild  Heerbrugg  Geo- 
detic Fellowship— $3,000.  Deadline  for  all 
applications  Is  January  15.  For  further  in- 
formation and  applications,  contact  Educa- 
tion Director,  American  Congress  on  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping,  210  Little  Falls  Street, 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  22046. 

Dental  Teacher  Training  Fellowship  are 
available  through  a  program  established  by 
the  American  Fund  for  Dental  Health  to  de- 
velop more  dental  school  teachers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  recipients  under  this  program 
take  a  two  year  course  beyond  dental  school 
leading  to  a  Master's  degree.  For  complete 
information  regarding  eligibility,  selection 
and  application  forms,  direct  your  corre- 
spondence to:  American  Fund  for  Dental 
Health.  Attn:  John  Klyop,  Suite  1630.  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  II  60611 
prior  to  February  1. 

Dental  scholarships  for  minority  students 
ar»»  available  through  the  American  Fund 
for  Dental  Health.  StudenU  selected  under 
this  program  may  receive  up  to  $2,000  for 
their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Upon  re-ap- 
plication and  report  of  satisfactory  progress, 
a  grant  for  $2,000  may  \ye  renewed  for  the 
second  year  of  dental  studies.  A  maximum 
of  $4,000  may  be  paid  over  a  two-year 
period.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  from  the  following  minority  groups 
under-represented  in  the  dental  profession- 
American  Indians.  Blacks.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  Puerto  RiciJis.  They  must  be  en- 
tering their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Ap- 
plications are  available  from  the  Student 
Affairs  or  Financial  Aid  Office  of  the  dental 
school  they  plan  to  attend.  Application 
deadline  Is  May  1. 

Dental  laboratory  teclinology  scholarships 
are  available  on  application  to  the  American 
Fund  for  Dental  Health.  These  are  one-year 
scholarships,   ranging   from   $500   to   $600. 


Upon  reapplicatlon.  a  scholarship  may  be 
renewed  for  a  second  year  by  the  Selection 
Committee  if  the  student  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes the  first  year  and  funding  is  avail- 
able. Deadline  date  is  June  1.  For  full  infor- 
mation, write  to:  American  Fund  for  Dental 
Health.  Attn.:  John  Klyop,  Suite  1630.  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

Dentistry.  Information  on  curriculum,  ad- 
mission requirements,  selection  factors,  stu- 
dent financial  aid  and  estimated  expenses 
for  each  of  the  Nation's  60  denUl  schools  is 
published  annually.  Information  is  pub- 
lished annually  In  Admission  Requirements 
of  United  States  and  Canadian  Dental 
Schools,  copies  of  which  are  available  for 
$7.50  each  ($6.00  each  for  orders  of  ten  or 
more)  from  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools  Application  Service 
(AADSAS)  offers  a  fee  waiver  program. 
This  service  allows  applicants  to  50  of  the 
Nation's  dental  schools  to  file  a  single, 
standard  application  rather  than  multiple 
forms  during  the  dental  school  application 
process.  Every  AADSAS  applicant  will  re- 
ceive a  description  of  the  fee  waiver  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  application  package. 

National  Medical  Fellowships,  Inc..  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  black,  mainland 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican  American  and 
American  Indian  students  who  are  citizens 
of  the  U.S.,  for  first  or  second  year  study  in 
U.S.  medical  schools.  Application  and  infor- 
mation may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Room 
1820,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10019. 

The  American  Osteopathic  Association, 
through  the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association,  annually  awards  one 
National  Osteopathic  College  Scholarship 
of  $4,000  and  additional  scholarships  of 
$2,000.  These  scholarships  cover  freshmen 
and  sophomore  years  of  medical  training. 
Awards  are  based  on  scholarship  (minimiim 
of  three  years  undergraduate  college  or  uni- 
versity), financial  need,  good  moral  charac- 
ter, acceptance  to  the  entering  first  year 
class  at  a  college  of  osteopathic  medicine, 
motivation  and  aptitude  for  the  osteopathic 
medical  profession  and  citizenship  In  the 
U.S.  or  Canada.  Apply  prior  to  May  1.  The 
National  Osteopathic  Foundation,  individ- 
ual Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and 
other  osteopathic  state  organizations  ad- 
minister loan  funds.  For  application  and 
other  information  regarding  entrance  re- 
quirements, loans  and  scholarships,  write: 
National  Osteopathic  College  Scholarship, 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Osteopathic  As- 
sociation, 212  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  Il- 
linois 60611. 

Nurses'  Educational  Funds.  An  organiza- 
tion which  grants  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships to  graduate  nurses  to  equip  them  for 
advancement  in  nursing.  Men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation and  who  qualify  for  these  awards 
study  in  nursing  programs  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  In  colleges  and 
universities  of  their  choice.  Funds  are  con- 
tributed by  nurses,  business  and  indastrial 
firms,  organizations  and  individuals.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  determines  the  amount 
and  number  of  awards  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  availability  of  funds  and  the  nature 
of  applications.  Deadline  for  applications  Is 
January  15  preceding  the  fall  for  which 
award  is  made.  Write  for  application  forms 
or  additional  information  to  Nurses'  Educa- 
tional runds,  555  West  57th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 


The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  educational  foundation  awards  ap- 
proximately 70  fellowships  annually  rang- 
ing from  $3,500  to  $7,000  (up  to  $9,000  for 
postdoctoral  fellowships)  to  women  of  the 
United  States  who  have  completed  all  re- 
quirements for  the  doctorate  except  the 
writing  of  the  dissertation.  Awards  are  also 
made  to  women  for  postdoctoral  research 
and  for  the  final  year  of  study  In  the  fields 
of  law,  dentistry,  medicine,  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  architecture.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tion is  December  15.  For  further  Informa- 
tion, write  to:  the  Director  of  Educational 
Foundation  Programs,  AAUW,  2401  Virginia 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037.  Ap- 
plications are  available  after  August  1  of 
each  year. 

The  American  College  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istrators, 840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60611,  through  its  educational 
fund,  has  a  limited  number  of  scholarship 
loans  to  assist  worthy  students  to  continue 
their  professional  education  and  training  to- 
wards careers  In  hospital  administration. 
Loans  are  available  to  students,  accepted  by, 
or  presently  enrolled  In  a  graduate  program 
In  hospital  or  health  services  administration 
accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission 
on  Education  for  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  acceptable  to  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Administrators.  Applica- 
tions must  l)e  endorsed  by  the  University 
Program  Course  Director  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  the  College's  s[>eclal  Scholarship 
Committee. 

The  Allstate  Foundation  provides  nursing 
education  scholarships  annually  to  approxi- 
mately 300  young  persons.  Awarded 
through  various  schools  of  nursing  and 
through  some  constituent  leagues  for  nurs- 
ing. Consult  your  constituent  league  (Ad- 
dresses are  available  from  Allstate  Founda- 
tion, AllsUte  Plaza,  Northbrook,  m.  60062) 
or  the  director  of  the  school  of  nursing 
where  you  have  been  accepted.  Scholarships 
provide  funds  to  meet  tuition  charges  In 
hospital  and  college  schools  of  nursing;  and 
nursing  scholarships  for  American  Indian 
students  administered  by  the  American 
Indian  Nurses  Association,  231  South 
Peter's,  Norman,  OK  73070.  The  AllsUte 
Foundation  also  provides  15  scholarships 
annually  each  with  a  total  value  of  $3,200  to 
deserving  members  of  the  Chicago  Boys 
Clubs.  Winners  of  these  scholarships, 
valued  at  $800  a  year  for  each  of  four  years, 
are  chosen  by  the  Chicago  Boys  Clubs  at 
304  West  Randolph  Street.  Chicago,  111.  All- 
state also  provides  Human  Care  Services 
Awards  at  George  Williams  College,  555  31st 
Street,  Downers  Grove,  111.  60515. 

Teacher  exchange  program.  Under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  CMltural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  the  Government  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  qualified  American  educators  to 
work  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
abroad  tind  In  some  Instances,  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  To  be  eligible,  an  appU- 
cant  must  be  teaching  currently  as  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teacher,  col- 
lege instructor,  assistant,  associate  or  full 
professor.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree,  be  a  U.S.  citizen  at  the 
time  of  application  and  have  at  least  three 
years  of  successful  full-time  teaching  expe- 
rience. Two  years  are  required  for  participa- 
tion In  summer  seminars  for  teachers  of 
Italian,  the  classics.  German  and  World, 
Asian  or  Middle  Eastern  History  and  area 
studies;  three  years  for  a  summer  seminar 
for  social  studies  supervisors,  curriculum  di- 
rectors, teacher  educators  and  school  ad- 
ministrators responsible  for  curriculum  de- 
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velopment.  Evidence  of  good  health  and 
emotional  maturity  and  stability  also  is  re- 
quired. The  Government  provides  round- 
trip  transportation  to  some  countries  for 
those  selected  to  participate  but  no  trans- 
portation Is  provided  for  dependents  or  for 
teachers  going  to  Canada.  Great  Britain  or 
Switzerland.  A  maintenance  allowance,  paid 
in  the  currency  of  the  host  country  Is  based 
upon  that  country's  cost  of  living.  For 
teachers  going  to  Canada.  Prance.  Germa- 
ny, Great  Britain  or  Switzerland,  the  suc- 
cessful applicant's  U.S.  salary  is  continued 
by  the  participant's  own  school.  Seminar 
grants  may  Include  round-trip  transporta- 
tion, tuition  costs  but  for  some,  the  partici- 
pants are  responsible  for  their  own  mainte- 
nance expenses.  Application  forms  can  be 
obtained  from  and  then  submitted  to  the 
Teacher  Exchange  Program.  Office  of  Inter- 
national Education,  U  S.  Department  of 
Education.  Washington.  DC  20202.  Regional 
interviewing  committees  conduct  prelimi- 
nary Mnreening  of  applicants.  .Vnnual  re- 
cruitment dates  are  sieptember  1  November 
1. 

NRA/NIFI  teacher  work-study  grants  Is 
open  to  teachers  and  administrators  of  food- 
service  career  programs.  Thirty  grants  in 
the  amount  of  tl.SOO  each  will  be  awarded 
to  teachers  and  tuiministrators  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  enable  them  to  obtain  work 
experience  In  the  foodservlce  Industry 
which  will  enrich  and  update  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Industry  and  will  increase  capa- 
bility to  relate  their  knowledge  to  students. 
Application  deadline:  April  1.  For  applica- 
tion and  further  information,  contact  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice  In- 
dustry, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  2620. 
Chicago,  minoU  60606. 

rOR  GKASUATES  AlfS  DIfSKXCRADUATKS 

The  Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship program  enacted  by  Public  Law  93-642. 
is  authorized  to  award  scholarships, 
through  nationwide  competition,  to  persons 
who  demonstrate  outstanding  potential  for 
and  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  public 
service.  Scholarships  awarded  under  this 
Act  shaU  not  exceed  four  academic  years 
neither  shall  they  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  room  and  board,  or  $5,000 
whichever  Is  less  for  each  year  of  study.  Re- 
cipients must  be  college  Juniors  in  the  initial 
year  of  the  award.  Each  state  shall  be  as- 
sured at  least  one  recipient  each  year  and 
the  scholarships  may  apply  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  offering  courses  of 
study  or  training  to  prepare  persons  for  a 
career  in  public  service.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Tniman  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. 713  Jackson  Place,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC  20006. 

Federal  Government  employment  for  co- 
operative education  students.  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  opportunities  for  over  16,000 
college  students  to  alternate  periods  of  paid 
work  with  periods  of  study.  To  be  eligible,  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  college  that 
has  a  cooperative  education  program.  He 
must  also  meet  civil  service  job  require- 
ments. These  Government  Job  assignments 
allow  the  student  to  relate  studies  to  career 
interests  and  to  test  occupational  choices 
before  graduating.  Information  is  available 
through  your  school's  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  office. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  as  an 
agency  administers  the  'GI  Bill"  for  educa- 
tion, training  and  other  benefits  which  are 
described  elsewhere  in  NEED  A  LIFT?.  As 
an  employer,  it  does  not  sponsor  educational 
grants  scholarships  or  fellowships  in  the 
usual   sense;   however,   it   is  Indirectly   in- 


volved in  these  programs  with  similar  objec- 
tives: 

(1)  Student  employment,  in  limited  num- 
bers, is  available  at  many  of  its  more  than 
220  field  establishments— particularly  at  VA 
Medical  Centers.  Positions  available  range 
from  the  Federally  sponsored  programs  at 
the  high  school  level  where  financial  need  is 
a  prerequisite  to  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  where  priority  is  given  to  those 
whose  curriculum  leads  to  degrees  in  fields 
where  the  VA  is  a  substantial  employer. 
These  Include  medicine,  dietetics,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  psychology,  social  work,  the 
therapies,  and  biological  sciences.  Tills  cate- 
gory of  employment  Is  greatest  during  the 
summer  months. 

(2)  VA  Medical  Centers  are  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  unlverslty-af filiated  training  pro- 
grams—particularly In  the  health  fields.^  In 
most  cases,  the  individual  or  student  'in- 
volved in  a  part-time  or  temporary  full-time 
paid  employee  of  the  VA:  one  who  Is  nor- 
mally enrolled  on  a  concurrent  or  intermit- 
tent basis  In  a  post  graduate  educational 
program. 

Specific  information  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Personnel  Officer  of  the 
nearest  VA  Medical  Center  or  Regional 
Office. 

The  National  Board  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
authorized  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to 
Civil  Air  Patrol  members  and  cadets  each 
year  in  the  following  categories:  Undergrad- 
uate. Advanced  Undergraduate,  Graduate 
and  Technical/Vocational  Scholarships.  In- 
formation and  forms  may  be  secured  from: 
Civil  Air  Patrol  unit  commanders  or  from 
National  Headquarters,  Civil  Air  Patrol/TT, 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112.  Deadline  date  is 
April  1. 

National  Health  Service  Corps  scholarship 
program  Is  a  competitive  Federal  Grant  Pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for 
students  in  doctoral  programs  of  medicine, 
osteopathy  and  dentistry.  Benefits  include  a 
monthly  stipend  of  at  least  )535  (1981-82 
school  year),  payment  of  school  tuition  and 
fees.  For  each  year  of  support,  recipients 
are  obligated  to  serve  one  year  in  full-time 
clinical  practice  of  their  profession  serving 
populations  in  areas  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  priority  shortages  of  primary  care  phy- 
sicians and  dentists.  The  minimum  service 
obligation  Is  2  years.  For  the  latest  Informa- 
tion, call  toll-free  (800)-638-0824  at  any 
time.  From  Maryland,  or  outside  the  48 
states,  call  collect  (301)-436-64S3  or  write, 
giving  name,  address  and  health  discipline 
being  studied.  Calls  received  during  office 
hours  (8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  Eastern  Time)  will  reach  a 
Scholarship  Counselor  who  can  offer  fur- 
ther assistance.  Address:  NHSC  Scholarship 
Program.  Center  Building,  Room  G-15,  3700 
East-West  Highway,  HyattsvUle,  Maryland 
20782. 

National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice  In- 
dustry administers  the  following  scholar- 
ship programs  for  students  who  are  Interest- 
ed in  a  management  career  in  the  foodserv- 
lce industry  Including  hotel,  restaurant  and 
institutional  management: 

1.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  Scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

A.  Junior/Community  College  Scholar- 
ship Award.  For  high  school  graduates  en- 
rolled or  planning  to  enroll  in  a  program 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  in  foodservlce 
management  at  a  Junior/community  college. 
Three  scholarships  at  $1,900  each  awarded 
annually.  Basic  amount  of  $950  per  year  is 
given  for  two  years.  Winners  are  expected  to 
find  summer  employment  related  to  food- 
service  management. 


B.  Senior  College  Scholarship  Award.  For 
students  completing  their  second  year  in 
foodservlce  education  in  a  four-year  institu- 
tion or  those  in  a  two-year  program  who 
wish  to  continue  at  a  four-year  institution. 
Seven  scholarships  at  $2,600  each  awarded 
annually.  Basic  amount  of  $1,300  is  given 
for  two  years.  Winners  are  expected  to  find 
summer  employment  related  to  foodservlce 
management. 

C.  Graduate  Degree  Fellowship.  One  fel- 
lowship at  $2,000;  one  fellowship  at  $1,200; 
and,  five  fellowships  at  $1,000  each  are 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  teachers 
and  administrators  enrolled  In  academic 
programs  leading  to  a  master's  or  doctorate 
degree  to  Improve  skills  in  teaching  or  ad- 
ministering foodservlce  career  education. 

2.  Golden  Plate  scholarship  program- 
Sponsored  by  International  Foodservice 
Manufacturers  Association— offers  approxi- 
mately 100  awards  to  students  enrolled  or 
planning  to  enroll  in  a  foodservlce  program 
in  a  Junior/community,  senior  college  or 
graduate  school.  The  amount  of  each  schol- 
arship is  $600.  Awards  are  for  one  academic 
year. 

Deadline  fUing  date  U  April  1.  Further  in- 
formation and  applications  may  be  obtained 
from:  National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice 
Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Suite 
2620.  Chicago,  lUinols  60606. 

The  Material  Handling  Education  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  awards  scholarships  varying  in 
number  and  amounts,  to  students  enrolled 
in  an  accredited  program  that  includes  an 
emphasis  in  material  handling  through 
direct  and  related  courses  and  through  inde- 
pendent study.  Also,  to  be  eligible,  students 
must  be  beyond  their  second  year  of  a  Bach- 
elor's program  or  beginning  graduate  study, 
U.S.  citizens  and  maintaining  at  least  a  "B" 
average.  Applications  may  be  secured  from 
the  office  of  The  Material  Handling  Educa- 
tion Foundation,  Inc.,  1326  Freeport  Road. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15338.  Application  deadline 
date  is  February  1. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  higher  education  assist- 
ance program,  administers  a  higher  educa- 
tion assistance  program  for  students  who 
are  V«  or  more  degree  Indian,  Eskimo,  or 
Aleut  of  a  tribal  group  being  served  by  the 
Bureau  and  who  are  enrolled  In  accredited 
institutions  of  their  choice  in  pursuit  of  a 
regular  or  graduate  degree.  Must  have  fi- 
nancial need  established  by  institution  they 
are  attending  or  plan  to  attend.  In  addition 
to  grants  offered  by  the  Bureau,  students 
may  also  receive  assistance  from  approxi- 
mately 100  sources,  listed  in  a  booklet  enti- 
tled "Career  Development  Opportunities  for 
Native  Americans,"  available  free  from  any 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Field  Office  or 
through  the  Central  Office  at  1951  Consti- 
tution Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20245. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, supports  programs  to  strengthen 
education  in  sciences,  engineering  and 
mathematics.  Of  particular  Interest,  are 
graduate  fellowships  for  students  seeking  a 
master's  or  Ph.D.  degrees,  research  partici- 
pation for  college  undergraduates  and 
summer  programs  for  high  school  students. 
NSF  does  not  have  scholarship  or  loan  pro- 
grams. NSF  awarded  450  graduate  fellow- 
ships in  March,  1981.  Awards  were  made  in 
all  fields  of  science,  including  the  social  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  engineering  and  inter- 
disciplinary fields.  During  the  summer, 
about  1,000  undergraduates  participated  in 
the  Foundation's  Undergraduate  Research 
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Participation  Program.  Programs  for  high 
ability  high  school  students  provided  about 
3,100  opportunities  for  scientific  training 
during  the  summer  of  1981.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Public  Information 
Branch,  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington.  DC  20550. 

National  Congress  of  parents  and  teachers 
does  not  have  a  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
gram at  national  level.  A  large  number  of 
state  congresses  have  such  programs  and 
others  are  encouraging  scholarship  grants 
at  council  and  local  levels.  Awards  are  made 
possible  by  fees  received  for  honorary  state 
life  memberships,  memorial  gifts  and/or 
voluntary  contributions  from  PTA's.  Most 
are  for  preteaching  education  but  some  are 
for  family  life  education,  guidance  and 
counseling  instruction,  llbrarianshlp,  teach- 
ers of  exceptional  children  and  in-service 
teachers'  summer  term  work.  Special  fellow- 
ships offered.  Inquiries  sent  to  National 
Office  at  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60611  are  forwarded  to  the  state 
congress. 

Kappa  Kaopa  Gamma  Fraternity  annual- 
ly offers  scholarships  to  female  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada  who  are  jun- 
iors or  seniors  in  college  or  graduate  stu- 
dents working  towards  a  degree  in  the  field 
of    Rehabilitation.    Applicants    must    have 
completed  two  years  of  study  on  a  campus 
where  there  is  a  chapter  or  be  a  graduate 
student  on  a  campus  where  there  is  a  chap- 
ter.  Scholarships   for   both   members   and 
non-members  are  granted  to  assist  in  prepa- 
ration for  work  with  the  mentally  retarded, 
physically   handicapped,  socially  deprived, 
emotionally  disturbed  and  the  aged.  Awards 
are  for  $300/$750.  Graduate  fellowships  are 
also  offered  for  members  and  non-members 
with  high  academic  standing  in  fields  other 
than   Rehabilitation.   The   same   qualifica- 
tions are  required  as  with  the  Rehabilita- 
tion scholarships.  Details  and  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fra- 
ternity  Headquarters,   P.O.   Box   2079,   Co- 
lumbus. OH  43216  Deadline  is  February  15. 
The    American    Institute    of    Architects. 
Scholarships  are  available  to  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree  candidate,  to  a  graduate 
student  in  architecture,  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  an  original  investigation  into  human 
needs  and  requirements  In  low-Income  hous- 
ing. A  fellowship  is  available  for  better  com- 
munications,   better    research    community 
and    the    practicing    architect.    Graduate 
scholarships  available  for  one  academic  year 
to  study  health  facility  design.  Finally,  a 
scholarship  program  is  available  for  stu- 
dents from  minority  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. For  further  Information  write  Dir. 
Education  Programs.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,    1735  New  York   Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.  Is  an  organiza- 
tion to  encourage  talented  young  people  to 
enter  the  newspaper  profession.  The  Jour- 
nalism Career  and  Scholarship  Guide,  pub- 
lished by  the  Fund,  provides  information  on 
what  to  study  in  college,  where  to  study 
Journalism  and  communications  and  where 
the  Jobs  are  and  how  to  find  them.  It  also 
lists  more  than  $2.2  million  in  financial  aid 
from  unlversltes  and  colleges,  newspapers, 
professional  societies  and  Journalism-related 
organizations  for  students  who  want  to 
study  Journalism  or  communications.  Single 
copies  of  the  Guide  are  available  at  no 
charge  to  Interested  Individuals.  The  Fund 
operates  two  internship  programs:  the  Edit- 
ing Internship  Program  for  college  Juniors, 
and  the  Minority  Internship  Program  for 
college  seniors  planning  to  enter  graduate 


school  following  the  internship  and  gradu- 
ate students.  The  internships  offer  students 
the  opportunity  to  earn  scholarships  after 
successfully  completing  a  summer  of  paid 
employment  on  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
Fund's  Urban  Journalism  Workshops  aie 
designed  for  inner-city  minority  high  school 
students  and  encourage  Journalistic  partica- 
pation  on  school  newspapers  and  make  stu- 
dents aware  of  Journalism  careers.  Other 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Fund  are  fellow- 
ships for  high  school  Journalism  teachers 
and  publications  advisers  with  little  or  no 
formal  training  in  the  journalism  field  and  a 
Special  Awards  Program  for  high  school 
Journalism  teachers  and  publications  advis- 
ers ending  in  the  naming  of  the  High  School 
Journalism  Teacher  of  the  Year.  An  Edltor- 
in-Residents  Program  Is  operated  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Association  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  to  send  professional 
newspeople  to  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. For  mformation  on  these  programs, 
as  well  as  copies  of  Journalism  career  infor- 
mation, write:  the  Newspaper  Fund,  P.O. 
Box  300.  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

Institute  of  Food  Technologists  adminis- 
ters fellowships  and  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  program  leading  to  a 
degree  in  the  general  field  of  Pood  Technol- 
ogy or  Pood  Science.  During  the  tenure  of  a 
scholarship,  wiruiers  must  be  enrolled  in  an 
IFT  approved  U.S.  or  Canadian  educational 
institution.  Graduate  fellowship  winners 
may  be  enrolled  in  any  U.S.  or  Canadian 
educational  institution  that  is  conducting 
fundamental  research  in  food  science  or 
technology.  (21  freshman,  sophomore;  and 
34  junior  and  senior  scholarships  of  $500  to 
$1,000.  23  graduate  Fellowships  up  to 
$6,000).  Booklet,  LPT  Scholarship  Fellow- 
ship Program  and  applications  are  available 
after  September  15  from  IFT  Scholarship 
Department,  221  N.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601,  or,  from  Department  Head  of 
approved  institution. 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art  annually  awards  approxi- 
mately 230  free  tuition  scholarships,  each 
valued  at  $4,000  per  year,  to  applicants  who 
have  successfully  competed  for  admission  to 
its  School  of  Art,  The  School  of  Architec- 
ture or  its  School  of  Engineering.  Any  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  has  a  superi- 
or high  school  record  and  obtains  a  suffi- 
ciently high  score  in  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  is  eligible  to  apply  to  the  Engi- 
neering School.  Any  student  who  Is  highly 
talented  In  art  design  is  eligible  to  apply  to 
the  Art  and  Architecture  Schools.  Cut-off 
points   In   mathematical    and   verbal    SAT 
scores  vary  according  to  the  discipline  ap- 
plied for.  Selection  of  studenU  is  based  on 
additional  competitive  tests  at  The  Cooper 
Union.  The  free  tuition  scholarships  contin- 
ue to  graduation  or  as  long  as  the  student 
maintains    required    academic    standards. 
Living    costs    are    not    included    and    The 
Cooper  Union  does  not  provide  dormitory 
facilities.  The  School  of  Art  and  The  School 
of   Architecture   offer   four   and    five-year 
courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Pine  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degrees  and 
four-year  part-time  courses  leading  to  a  cer- 
tificate In  fine  and  graphic  arts.  The  School 
of  Engineering  offers  four-year  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineer- 
ing (chemical,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  or 
interdisciplinary).    Also    a   5-year   program 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Engineering  degree 
is  offered.  Pull  Information  may  be  obtained 
by   writing   to   Dean   of   Admissions,   The 
Cooper  Union,  Cooper  Square,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10003. 


The  Society  of  Exploration  Geophysiclsts 
Foundation  offers  numerous  scholarship  op- 
portunities to  students  who  Intend  to 
pursue  a  college  course  directed  toward  a 
career  in  Geophysics.  Scholarships  ranging 
from  $750  to  $1,000  annually  are  available 
to  students  wishing  to  enter  college,  already 
in  college  and  at  the  graduate  level.  Applica- 
tions and  further  information  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Society's  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, P.O.  Box  3098,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
74101.  Applications  must  be  filed  prior  to 
March  1. 

The  Rotary  Foundation  Scholarships  are 
available  to  graduate  or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, journalists  or  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped. Vocational  scholarships  are  also 
available  for  artisans,  technicians  and  pro- 
fessions who  have  been  employed  In  a  tech- 
nical or  professional  field  for  at  least  2 
years.  Age  limit  requirements  vary  with 
each  scholarship.  All  scholarships  are  for 
one  academic  year  In  a  country  other  than 
the  recipient's  own  and  they  provide  for  all 
school  fees,  room  and  board,  round  trip  air- 
fare between  home  city  and  place  of  study 
and  expenses  for  limited  travel  during  the 
year.  Contact  your  local  Rotary  Club  for  de- 
tails. Applications  are  due  March  1,  1982  for 
the  1983-84  scholarship  year. 

The  American  Dental  Hyglenists'  Associa- 
tion Foundation  offers  the  following  schol- 
arships: Certificate  Scholarship  Program  to 
students  who  are  in  a  certificate /associate 
degree  or  bachelor's  degree  dental  hygiene 
program,  will  be  entering  the  final  year  of 
the  curriculum  In  the  fall  and  have  a  mini- 
mum grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00 
scale).  Post  Certificate  Dental  Hygiene 
Scholarship  Program  to  students  who  arc 
enrolled  in  the  final  year  of  a  certificate/as- 
sociate degree  dental  hygiene  program,  or 
are  a  graduate  of  a  certificate /associate 
degree  dental  hygiene  program,  have  a  min- 
imum grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00 
scale)  and  can  provide  evidence  of  accept- 
ance as  a  full-time  bachelor's  degree  candi- 
date in  an  accredited  four-year  college  or 
university.  Post  Certificate  Dental  Hygiene 
Fellowship  Program-masters  Degree  to  stu- 
dents who  can  provide  evidence  of  a  full- 
time  Masters  degree  candidate  in  a  universi- 
ty program,  are  a  graduate  of  a  certificate/ 
associate  dental  hygiene  program,  baccalau- 
reate program  and  are  licensed  Dental  Hy- 
glenists or  will  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  current  academic  year.  While 
being  enrolled  In  a  dental  hygiene  curricu- 
lum, must  maintain  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale).  The  schol- 
arships may  range  from  $300  to  $1,500,  de- 
pending on  need.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  March  16.  Information  and  application 
may  be  obtained  by  writing:  American 
Dental  Hyglenists"  Association.  444  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Suite  3400,  Chicago,  IL. 
60611. 

ASMT  Education  &  Research  Fund,  Inc. 
Medical  technology  students  enrolled  In  a 
medical  technology  baccalaureate  degree 
college  program  and  who  have  completed 
the  first  semester  of  their  sophomore  year, 
may  apply  for  a  $3,000  Fisher  Scientific 
Company  Undergraduate  scholarship  of- 
fered, to  be  paid  in  equal  Installments  to 
one  recipient  for  their  Junior  and  senior 
year.  Payments  will  be  made  for  each  term 
of  the  Junior  and  senior  years.  Graduate 
student  scholarships  are  also  offered  by  the 
Fund,  for  interested  students  continuing 
their  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
degree  in  certain  specialty  fields.  Applica- 
tions for  the  Fisher  Scholarship  and  the 
graduate   Specialty   Scholarships   available 
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from  the  ASMT  Education  Sc  Research 
Fund.  330  Meadow  Pern  Drive.  Houston. 
Texas  77067.  Deadline  March  1  of  year  ap- 
plying. 

The  Dluguld  (pronounced  "do-good")  Fel- 
lowship Program.  Administered  by  the 
Council  for  Southern  Universities,  this  pro- 
gram makes  funds  available  to  "mature 
women"  (any  woman  over  21  may  apply)  for 
one  year  of  formal  study.  Special  consider- 
ation is  given  to  women  whoae  career  and 
professional  goals  have  been  deferred  be- 
cause of  marriage,  children,  etc.  Applicamts 
must  live  in  the  South  and  submit  applica- 
tion by  December  1.  Orants  range  from 
13.600  to  $8,000.  Contact:  E^xecutive  Dlr.. 
Council  of  Southern  Universities,  Inc.,  795 
Peachtree  Street,  N.E..  Suite  484.  Atlanta. 
OA  30308. 

The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  annually  award  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  scholarships  to 
encourage  study  In  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering  or  closely  related  fields. 
All  applicants  must  be  a  citizen  of  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

Undergraduate  Awards,  normally  $1,000 
each,  are  to  t>e  applied  for  by  contacting  one 
or  more  of  the  following  schools  directly: 
University  of  California  (Berkeley);  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor):  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (Cambridge) 
and/or  State  University  of  New  York  Mari- 
time College  (Port  Schuyler).  These  are  the 
only  four  schools  where  undergraduate 
awards  are  available. 

Graduate  Awards,  which  usually  cover  the 
cost  of  tuition  at  the  college  selected,  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  Society  no  later  than  Fet>- 
ruary  1.  Applications  for  graduate  awards 
and  Information  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to:  Mr.  Robert  O.  Mende,  Secretary  and  Ex- 
ecutive Directory,  The  Society  of  Naval  Ar 
chltects  and  Marine  Engineers,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1369.  New  York.  New 
York  10048. 

United  Methodist  Scholarships  offers  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  awards  to  out- 
standing United  Methodist  students  in  more 
than  one  hundred  accredltled  United  Meth- 
odist Institutions.  Awards  are  granted  for 
one  year  only;  but  reappllcation  for  a 
second  year  is  possible.  Awarded  In  amounts 
up  to  $M0  per  year  for  payment  of  tuition 
and  general  academic  fees  only.  Students 
may  secure  loans  from  the  United  Method- 
ist Student  Loan  Fund  up  to  $700-$800  per 
year.  $1,000  may  be  obtained  for  Graduate 
level.  The  total  amount  that  can  t>e  bor- 
rowed Is  $5,000.  Qualified  United  Methodist 
students  may  oorrow  from  this  fund  while 
attending  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  Is  accredited  by  lu  regional  ac- 
crediting association.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write:  United  Methodist  Church, 
Office  of  Loans  and  Scholarships.  P.O.  Box 
871,  NashvUle  Tennessee  37202. 

SOtTRCKS  or  BD0CATIONAL  ASSIST/UfCK  FOR 
VrmiAWS  AJTD  TKXIR  OEPEKDEirrS 

In  addition  to  the  educational  aids  provid- 
ed by  the  various  state  governments— The 
American  Legion  Itself,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment—private trust  funds  and  many  other 
organizations  offer  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional benefits.  Some  of  the  major  sources 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents  are  out- 
lined on  this  and  the  following  pages. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OPTERXD  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  training  courses  in  a  wide 
variety  of  skills,  the  Armed  Forces  offer  nu- 
merous part-time  educational  opportunities. 

Each  Military  Service  has  a  tuition  assist- 
ance program  which  covers  up  to  90%  of  tui- 


tion costs  for  courses  taken  at  accredited 
colleges  and  universities.  Service  members 
on  active  duty  prior  to  31  December  1976 
may  also  use  their  G.I.  Bill  benefits  while 
still  in  Service.  During  Fiscal  Year  1981,  It  is 
estimated  that  over  600,000  active  duty  per- 
sonnel will  take  academic  courses  from  civil- 
ian institutions  during  off-duty  time. 

Service  members  who  enter  service  after  1 
January  1977  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976.  This  Act  Is  an  educational 
endowment  fund.  Participation  is  voluntary. 
The  participant  contributes  between  $25 
and  $100  a  month  with  a  limit  of  $2,700. 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  matching 
funds  with  $2  for  each  $1  contributed  by  the 
participant.  Participants  may  make  lump 
sum  contributions. 

Each  of  the  Military  Services  also  pro- 
vides off-duty  high  school  completion  pro- 
grams for  enlisted  members  entering  Service 
before  graduating  from  high  school.  The 
Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  now 
provides  Service  members  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  an  Associate  degree  while  in 
Service  through  a  combination  of  technical 
training  and  off-duty  voluntary  educational 
programs. 

High  school  and  college  counselors  can 
provide  additional  information  on  education 
In  the  military.  They  should  have  available 
the  education  issue  of  the  High  School 
News  Service  Profile,  published  annually 
each  Octol>er.  Service  personnel  may  obtain 
additional  Information  from  their  base  or 
unit  education  officer. 

THE  ANNE  M.  CANIfETT  AWARD  POR  vrTKRANS 

An  award,  presented  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  carries 
National  recognition  of  outstanding  musical 
talent  and  achievement  to  those  veterans 
whose  careers  have  been  delayed  or  inter- 
rupted due  to  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  award  also 
includes  a  substantial  cash  prize  of  $500 
which  Is  provided  through  the  NFMC  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Musical 
Arts. 

Entrants  must  have  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  are  now  about  to  continue  their 
musical  careers  which  have  been  interrupt- 
ed through  military  service. 

Evaluation  of  all  applications  includes 
careful  screening  of  talent,  educational 
background  and  personal  recommendations 
by  a  distinguished  Board  of  Judges.  The 
winner  for  1981  will  be  announced  at  a  Fed- 
eration meeting  held  later  In  the  season. 

All  applications  should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Dwlght  D.  Robinson,  Seven  Ransom 
Road.  Athens.  Ohio  45701.  Application 
deadline  Is  March  15. 

NATIONAL  GUAJU)  AND  RESERVES  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Up  to  $4,000  ($1,000  maximum  per  12 
month  period)  is  being  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves  for  high  .Khool 
students  and  graduates  who  initially  erUist 
for  a  total  of  six  years  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

The  financial  assistance  program  is  au- 
thorized for  new  enlistees  in  Guard  or  Re- 
serve Components  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  or  Coast  Guard. 
This  assistance  provides  for  up  to  100%  of 
the  educational  expenses  incurred  for  in- 
struction at  an  accredited  Institution  and  in- 
cludes tuition,  fees,  books,  lab  and  shop  fees 
and  consumable  supplies. 

This  financial  assistance  Is  in  addition  to 
the  pay  earned  when  on  full-time  training 
duty  and  for  monthly  drills.  For  the  Initial 


periods  of  full-time  training  duty  a  single 
person  earns  $501  monthly,  plus  room, 
board,  medical,  etc.  The  total  annual 
amount  paid  for  the  normal  12  weekend 
drills  and  two  weeks  training  is  about 
$1,500.  This,  plus  the  $1,000  yearly  educa- 
tional assistance  will  provide  a  total  of 
slightly  more  than  $2,500  annually. 

When  one  enlists  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
he/she  generally  completes  12  weeks  or 
more  of  full-time  training  duty  (which  may 
t>e  taken  in  2  increments  in  the  first  2  years) 
and  then  returns  to  civilian  life  to  attend 
one  diiW  weekend  each  month  plus  two 
weeks  of  full-training. 

The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  units  and 
individuals  who,  during  peacetime,  undergo 
military  training  and  attend  drills  for  which 
they  receive  drill  pay.  Both  combat  and  sup- 
port units  in  the  Selected  Reserve  are 
scheduled  to  deploy  In  the  early  phases  of 
any  contingency  requiring  the  call-up  of  Re- 
serve Forces. 

For  further  information  contact  your 
local  Armed  Forces  Recruiting  Station. 

AMERICAN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Awards  each  fall,  spring  and  summer 
term,  a  total  of  three  full-tultlon  assistant- 
ships,  to  honorably  discharged  veterans 
from  any  of  the  five  Armed  Services.  Quali- 
fications are  an  acceptable  bachelor's  degree 
with  an  overall  average  grade  of  B  or  better, 
a  satisfactory  score  on  the  G.M.A.T..  good 
communication's  ability  in  English,  strong 
motivation  for  an  international  career,  indi- 
cations of  leadership  qualities  and  financial 
need.  Each  award  covers  the  student's  first 
term  (three  terms  are  required  to  complete 
the  Master  of  International  Management 
degree). 

AGSIM  also  offers  each  year  the  Colonel 
Frank  James  Morrow  Scholarship,  in  the 
amount  of  around  $500.  to  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  United  SUtes  Military  Officer, 
based  on  the  student's  scholastic  record  at 
the  school. 

Further  Information  and  applications  may 
be  obtained  from  American  Graduate 
School  of  International  Management,  Glen- 
dale.  Arizona  85306  (Telephone  A/C  602- 
978-7210). 

VIETNAM  01  BILL— VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
BEHEPITS  ACT  OP  19a6  AS  AMENDED 

Objective:  To  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  over  seven  million  qualified 
service  persons  now  in  civilian  life  or  on 
active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  more  than  180  continuous  days, 
any  part  of  which  occurred  after  January 
31.  1955.  but  before  January  1,  1977.  and 
who:  (1)  were  discharged  or  released  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable;  (2)  were 
discharged  or  released  for  a  service-connect- 
ed disability;  or.  (3)  continue  on  active  duty, 
are  eligible.  Also  eligible  are  those  persons 
who  contracted  with  the  Armed  Forces  and 
were  enlisted  in  or  assigned  to  a  reserve 
component  prior  to  January  1,  1977  and 
who  as  a  result  of  this  enlistment  or  assign- 
ment, served  on  active  duty  for  more  than 
180  days,  any  part  of  which  began  on  or 
after  January  1.  1977  and  before  January  2. 
1978  and  who  are  discharged  from  active 
duty  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. 

Chiratlon  and  benefits:  Benefits  wUl  be 
paid  a  maximum  of  45  months,  based  on  one 
and  one-half  months  of  benefits  for  each 
month  of  active  duty.  A  veteran  who  has 
served  18  continuous  months  or  more  will  be 


entitled  to  the  f uU  45  months.  Basis  for  pay- 
ments are  as  follows: 
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Precollege  training:  Reimbursement  for 
tuition  and  fees  are  available  without 
charge  to  basic  entitlement  to  aid  In  the 
completion  of  elementary  or  high  school 
education  or  for  refresher  courses  needed  to 
qualify  for  higher  education. 

Special  progranM:  The  VA  will  pay  up  to 
$72  per  month  (to  a  maximum  of  $869)  for 
tutorial  assistance  for  eligible  persons  who 
have  a  need  for  Individual  help.  A  work- 
study  program  is  also  available  through  the 
VA.  Eligible  persons  under  this  program 
agree  to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  for 
the  VA  or  in  VA-related  programs  In  return 
for  pay.  A  veteran  may  obtain  an  interest- 
bearing  education  loan  when  the  program 
of  education  is  pursued  In  a  state.  The  loan 
may  not  exceed  $2500  in  any  one  regular 
academic  year. 

Time  limitation:  Veterans  have  10  years 
after  release  or  discharge  from  service,  but 
not  later  than  December  31,  1989  to  com- 
plete their  education.  The  basic  ten-year 
period  may  be  extended  for  veterans  who 
were  prevented  from  beginning  or  complet- 
ing their  chosen  program  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  dlsabUlty  not  the  result  of 
their  own  willful  misconduct.  Also,  veterans 
who  have  entitlement  remaining  when  the 
delimiting  date  Is  reached  may  use  this  enti- 
tlement as  eligibility  for  an  education  loan, 
provided  certain  conditions  are  met. 

Further  information:  May  be  obtained 
from  the  Veterans  Administration,  college, 
high  school  counselor;  or,  contact  the  Edu- 
cation Chairman  of  The  American  Legion 
Post  or  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Unit 
in  your  community. 

survivors'  AND  DEPENDENTS'  EDUCATION 
(TITLE  38,  U.S.  CODE,  CHAPTER  36)  AS  AMENDED 

Objective:  To  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children,  spouses  and  surviv- 
ing spouses  of  veterans  who  died  or  were 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  in  or  as 
the  result  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Eligibility:'  Students  are  eligible  whose 
parents  died  or  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  disease  or  injury  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Students  who  are  children  of  service  person- 
nel Missing  In  Action  or  Prisoners  of  War 
for  more  than  90  days  also  are  eligible.  As- 
sistance is  available  to  eligible  studenU 
during  the  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  the  18th  birthday  or  successful  comple- 
tion of  high  school,  whichever  comes  first, 
and  ends  on  reaching  the  26th  birthday. 

Exceptions:  If  an  eligible  person  suspend- 
ed his  or  her  program,  the  time  for  complet- 
ing the  program  may  be  extended  when  the 
VA  determines  that  the  reasons  for  the  sus- 


■Survlvlnc  spouses  and  spouses  of  veterans  may 
also  qualify  If  the  veteran  spouse  Is  deceased  or  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  from  service-connect- 
ed causes,  a  Prisoner  of  War  or  u  Missing  In  Action 
for  more  than  90  days. 


pension  were  beyond  the  eligible  persons' 
control.  Extensions  may  also  be  granted 
under  certain  other  conditions. 

Duration  and  benefits:  A  maximum  of  45 
months  of  training  and  education  may  be 
obtained  with  payments  of  $342  per  month 
paid  upon  completion  of  each  month  of  full- 
time  training,  $257  for  %  time  and  $171  for 
V4  time.  For  less  than  V<i  time,  payment  is 
computed   at  the   rate  of  the  established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees,  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  $171  for  V4  time  or  less  but  more 
than  y*  time;  $86  or  y4  time  or  less.  The 
period  of  eligibility  for  a  spouse  or  surviving 
spouse  generally  extends  to  November  30, 
1978,  or  for  10  years  from  the  date  the  vet- 
eran was  first  found  to  have  service-connect- 
ed total  disability,  permanent  In  nature,  or 
from  the  veteran's  date  of  death,  whichever 
is  or  was  later,  or  from  the  date  the  service- 
person  was  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  90 
days  as  Missing  In  Action  or  listed  as  a  Pris- 
oner of  War.  Benefits  to  children  may  be  ex- 
tended under  certain  conditions  (but  in  no 
event  past  age  31.)  The  basic  ten-year  period 
may  be  extended  for  spouses  and  surviving 
spouses  who  were  prevented  from  beginning 
or  completing  their  chosen  program  because 
01    physical   or   mental   disability   not   the 
result  of  their  own  willful  misconduct.  Also, 
spouses  and  surviving  spouses  who  have  en- 
titlement remaining  when  their  delimiting 
date  Is  reached,  may  use  this  entitlement  as 
eligibility  for  an  education  loan,  provided 
certain  conditions  are  met. 

Loan  program:  Eligible  spouses  and  surviv- 
ing spouses  of  veterans  and  children  may  re- 
ceived direct  loans  up  to  $2500  per  regular 
academic  year  to  supplement  school  costs. 
The  Interest  bearing  loan  is  based  upon  fi- 
nancial need. 

Availability  of  training:  In  approved  col- 
leges and  Junior  colleges  (public  and  pri- 
vate), vocational,  business  schools  and  other 
educational  Institutions,  Spouses  and  surviv- 
ing spouses  may  also  pursue  apprenticeship, 
on- job  or  correspondence  training. 

Special  restorative  training:  The  law  pro- 
vides for  special  restorative  training  or  re- 
training to  restore  or  improve  an  eligible 
child's  ability  with  respect  to  physical  or 
mental  functions  in  which  a  students  is 
handicapped  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
normal  pursuit  of  education  (May  start  at 
age  14). 

Application:  Must  be  filed  with  the  VA  by 
the  applicant.  In  the  event  the  applicant  is 
a  minor,  application  must  be  filed  with  the 
VA  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Further  information:  May  be  obtained 
from  your  high  school  counselor  or  contact 
the  Education  Chairman  of  The  American 
Legion  Post  or  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary Unit  in  your  community. 

UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

Scholarship  Grants:  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  provides  annual  scholar- 
ship grants  which  range  from  $300  to  $500. 
All  transferable  gift  scholarships  may  be 
used  at  any  institution  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Education.  Washington  6t  Lee 
Joint  Scholarship.  Lexington,  Virginia- 
value  $500.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Scholarship.  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  Charlottesville.  Virginia— value 
$500.  Judge  William  M.  Beard  Scholarship 
for  graduate  study  in  Medicine  or  History- 
value  $500. 

Qualifications:  Applicants  must  be  lineal 
descendants  of  worthy  Confederate  veter- 
ans; or,  they  may  be  collateral  descendants 
who  have  established  their  membership  in 
either  UDC  or  the  Children  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. All  scholarships  are  for  undergradu- 


ate work  except  the  above-mentioned  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Judge  William  M.  Beard 
Scholarships.  Applications  must  be  proc- 
essed through  Divisions  and  Chapters  in  the 
various  states. 

Application:  For  Information  write:  UDC 
Business  Office.  Memorial  Building.  328 
North  Boulevard,  Richmond.  Virginia  23220. 
Application  deadline  Is  February  15.  prior  to 
college  entrance  In  the  fall. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  CHILDREN 
OF  DECEASED  OR  DISABLED  VETERANS  OP  WW  I, 
II.  KOREAN  WAR  AND  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 

Financial  assistance  Is  available  under  the 
Compensation  and  Pension  programs  for  eli- 
gible children  of  veterans  in  the  following 
categories: 

Veterans  who  died  of  service-connected 
causes  or  who  at  time  of  death  had  a  100% 
service-connected  dlsabUlty. 

Veterans  who  had  wartime  service  during 
the  Mexican  Border  Period.  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  Korean  War  and  the  Viet- 
nam Era  and  who  died  of  nonservice-con- 
nected  causes. 

Generally,  those  benefits  are  not  paid  con- 
currently with  one  another  or  with  educa- 
tion assistance.  The  entitled  person  has  the 
right  to  elect  the  most  advantageous  bene- 
fit. 

These  benefits  are  paid  to  age  18  (to  age 
23  when  the  student  remains  unmarried  and 
attends  an  approved  school)  smd  to  certain 
helpless  children. 

As  the  atudent  reaches  18  and  plans  to 
continue  his  or  her  education,  the  parent 
should  notify  Veterans  Administration. 

When  the  death  of  a  veteran  occurs,  the 
parent  or  interested  friend  should  contact 
the  Education  Chariman  of  the  local  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  or  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Unit  for  advice  regarding  the 
application  procedure  if  a  Veteran  Admin- 
istration official  is  not  available  In  the 
community. 

PUROLATOR  COURIER  CORP.  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR 
POW/MIA  CHILDREN 

The  Scholarship  Program  has  been  cre- 
ated to  assist  children  of  servicemen  who 
were  POW's  or  MIA's  during  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Progran.  will 
be  presented  in  honor  of  a  different  POW  or 
MIA  each  year. 

The  basic  factor  in  determining  the  recipi- 
ent each  year  will  be  the  (SAT)  verbal  score. 
The  $10,000  cash  scholarship  award  will  be 
for  a  maximum  of  four  years  of  undergradu- 
ate studies  and  will  t»e  an  annual  maximum 
amount  of  $2,500  to  be  paid  directly  to  the 
Institution. 

For  further  information  and  application, 
contact  your  school  counselor  or  write  to 
Purolator  Courier  Corp..  3333  New  Hyde 
Park  Road.  New  Hyde  Park.  New  York 
11042.  Attn:  Scholarships. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Disabled  American  Veterans  offers  a  four- 
year  scholarship  to  the  children  of  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  them  with  a  college 
education.  This  also  includes  children  of  de- 
ceased parents  who  had  a  service-connected 
disability. 

Scholarships  may  be  granted  to  those 
presently  in  college  provided,  of  course,  that 
they  meet  specific  criteria  for  participation 
In  the  program. 

A  scholarship  from  the  DAV  may  be  used 
In  any  accredited  college.  Recipients  of  the 
scholarship  are  selected  by  the  College 
Scholarship  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Consideration   is  given  to  the  verbal  and 
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math  scores  of  the  SAT.  test,  which  Is  re- 
quired by  all  participants.  No  other  tests  Is 
accepted.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  rank 
in  class,  student's  questionnaire  and  a  par- 
ent's confidential  questionnaire  necessary  to 
establish  need. 

Scholarship  applications  should  be  re- 
quested from  Denvel  D.  Adams.  Assistant 
National  Adjutant.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans National  Headquarters.  Post  Office 
Box  14301.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45214.  Applica- 
tions are  available  each  September  for  the 
following  year  and  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  DAV  National  Headquarters  no 
later  than  Novemt>er  ISth  of  the  same  year. 

OISABLKD  AMZRICAll  VXTKRAMS  AOXIUAjIT 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  Auxilia- 
ry has  established  a  Student  Loan  Fund  for 
children  whose  parents  have  l^een  members 
of  both  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and  its  Auxiliary  for  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  making  application.  The  loan  is  also 
available  to  members  of  the  Auxiliary. 

A  maximum  of  $750.00  per  year  is  allowed, 
payable  to  the  school.  The  loan  is  renewed 
each  year,  provided  the  student  maintains 
his  scholastic  standing.  The  loan  is  repaid 
after  graduation  or  upon  leaving  school,  in 
monthly  payments.  No  interest  is  charged. 
The  type  of  school  is  not  limited.  DEAD- 
UNE:  May  1st. 

Apply  to:  Mrs.  Phyllis  Greaney.  Director. 
Education  Loan  Fund.  14  Pond  Circle.  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Massachusetts  02130. 

AMVrrS  MKMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Eligibility:  Any  second  year  college  stu- 
dent through  first  year  graduate  school  stu- 
dent attending  an  accredited  four-year  col- 
lege and  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  TO- 
TALLY DISABLED.  Evidence  of  total  dis- 
ability must  be  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion. 

E^ach  scholarship  provides:  Grants  for 
second  year  college  through  first  year  grad- 
uate school  study.  The  grants  are  for 
Sl.000.00. 

How  to  apply:  Obtain  an  application  blank 
from  AMVETS  National  service  Officer,  or 
AMVETS  National  Headquarters.  4«47 
Forbes  Boulevard.  Lanham.  Maryland 
20801. 

Deadline:  May  31st  of  the  current  year 
scholarship  is  being  offered. 

Selection  of  winners:  The  AMVETS  Na- 
tional Scholarship  Committee  wUl  rank  the 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria: (a)  Information  supplied  in  applica- 
tion; (b)  Two  letters  of  recommendation 
from  current  counselors  and/or  professors: 
(c)  Letter  from  applicant  outlining  his  goals 
and  alms  in  life:  (d)  All  forms  must  be  com- 
flrmed  by  a  college  official;  (e)  Eligibility  is 
based  on  the  financial  status  of  the  appli- 
cant's parents. 

KNIGHTS  or  COLinCBUS  CSUCATIOlf  AL  TROST 


Objective:  The  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
established  a  $1,000,000  Educational  Trust 
Fund  as  a  memorial  to  members  of  the 
Order. 

Eligibility:  Scholarships  are  available 
from  the  Educational  Trust  Fund  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Knights  who  were 
killed  or  became  totally  and  permanently 
dinUed  as  the  result  of  (a)  military  service 
dUftnc  world  War  II.  The  Korean  War  or 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam;  or  (b)  violence  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  full-time 
law  enforcement  officers  or  firemen. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Scholarships  are  for 
four  years  and  include  allowances  for  tui- 
tion, board  and  room,  books  and  laboratory 
fees  at  a  Catholic  college  or  university  of 
the  student's  choice. 


Application:  Further  details  regarding  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  application  forms 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Director  of  Scholarship  Aid. 
Drawer  1670,  New  Haven.  Connecticut 
06507. 

THE  RETIRKD  omCKRS  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

The  goal  of  TROA's  Scholarship  Program 
is  to  close  the  gap  between  college  coats, 
personal  funds  and  all  other  available 
sources  of  financial  aid.  Among  "other  avail- 
able sources"  are  all  known  Federal.  State, 
college  and  local  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  Government  guarantees 
(Insurance)  of  commercial  loans  and  interest 
subsidies.  After  all  such  sources  have  been 
explored  by  the  applicant  and  there  remains 
a  financial  requirement,  eligible  applicants 
may  l>e  considered  for  interest-free  loans 
from  TROA  funds. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  an  applicant 
must  be  an  unmarried  son.  daughter  or 
ward  of  an  active  duty  or  retired  member 
(officer  or  enlisted)  of  one  of  the  seven  uni- 
formed services.  Sponsors  must  be  on  the 
active  or  retired  rolls  of  such  a  service,  or 
must  have  died  In  such  status.  Sons,  daugh- 
ters or  wards  of  any  TROA  member  are  also 
eligible.  Graduate  work  and  private  second- 
ary education  are  not  covered. 

Applicants  may  be  accepted  for  help  for 
up  to  four  years  of  higher  education  leading 
to  an  associate's  or  bachelor's  degree,  or  to  a 
certificate  of  completion  at  an  accredited 
technical  school.  Filled  out  applications 
must  be  received  not  later  than  April  1st 
preceding  the  applicable  school  year.  In- 
quiries should  be  sent  to  The  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association.  301  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria.  Virginia  23314.  Atten 
tlon:  Secretary.  Scholarship  Committee. 

LKVnt  M.  POWKU.  SCROLAltSHIPS 

The  Levin  M.  Powell  scholarships  were  es- 
tablished In  1886.  They  are  tuition  scholar- 
ships available  for  one  year  to  young  per- 
sons wishing  to  prepare  for  entrance  Into 
the  United  SUtes  Naval  Academy  or  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Scholar 
ships  are  open  to  incoming  freshmen,  who 
are  outstanding  memt>ers  of  graduating 
classes  of  accredited  secondary  schools. 

Applicants  must  apply  for  admission  to 
the  University  and  must  be  accepted  before 
their  scholarship  applications  can  be  consid- 
ered. Forms  for  admission  to  the  University 
are  available  at  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
The  George  Washington  University.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30052. 

The  Powell  scholarships  are  awarded  for 
the  academic  year  and  are  credited  In  equal 
parts  for  each  semester.  Recipients  must 
carry  a  full  schedule  of  academic  work 
during  the  period  for  which  the  scholarship 
is  awarded. 

Application  should  be  made  In  writing  on 
or  before  first  February  for  the  following 
academic  year  and  should  be  filed  In  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid.  The 
George  Washington  University.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30053. 


APPOINTMINTa  TO  THE  MILITARY.  NAVAL  ANT 
AIR  PORCX  ACADEMIES  OP  SONS  OR  DAnOHTKRS 
OP  DECEASES  OR  DISABLED  VETERANS  OP  THE 
ARMED  PORCES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Approximately  ten  sons  or  daughters  of 
deceased  or  disabled  veterans  are  appointed 
annually  to  each  of  the  major  service  acade- 
mies. 

Eligibility  to  compete  under  this  quota  is 
confined  to  sons  or  daughters  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  were  Killed  in  Action 
or  died  of,  or  have  a  service-connected  dis- 


ability rated  at  not  less  than  100  percentum 
resulting  from  wounds  or  injuries  received 
or  diseases  c»nlracted  in,  or  pre-existing 
Injury  or  disease  aggravated  by  active  serv- 
ice. 

Determination  in  each  case  of  eligibility 
to  compete  under  this  quota  rests  with  the 
VeterajK  Administration.  Letters  of  applica- 
tion under  this  quota  should  include  the  full 
name  and  date  of  birth  of  the  applicant  and 
the  full  name,  rank,  service,  veteran's  claim 
number  and  date  of  death  of  the  deceased 
parent  veteran. 

Write  letters  of  application  or  requests  for 
additional  information  to:  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point.  New  York  10996;  Director  of 
Cadet  Admissions.  The  United  SUtes  Air 
Force  Academy.  Colorado  80840;  Superin- 
tendent. U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Attn:  Candi- 
date Guidance).  Aiuiapolls.  Maryland  21403. 

Young  people  determined  eligible  to  com- 
pete under  this  category,  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  33.  age  calculated  as  of 
July  1.  year  of  admission.  Entrance  to  each 
service  academy  is  based  upon  each  candi- 
date's order  of  merit  derived  from  College 
Board  Admissions  test  scores  or  American 
College  Tests,  academic  records  and  educa- 
tion, character  evaluations,  physical  fitness 
and  medical  qualifications. 

The  service  academies  use  specified  ad- 
ministrations of  the  College  Admissions 
Tests  or  the  American  College  TesU  for  ex- 
amining all  nominees.  Information  concern- 
ing these  examinations  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Catalogues  to  each  of  the  Service 
Academies. 

Free  informational  materials,  outlining 
courses  of  curriculum,  standards  of  admis- 
sion, etc..  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
writing  the  above  listed  addresses.  Apply 
early.  Applications  will  be  accepted  after 
May  1  deadline  is  December  IS  of  the  year 
before  student  expects  to  enter. 


APPOINTMXHTS  TO  THE  MHJTAIT,  NAVAL  AND 
AIR  PORCE  ACADEMIES  OP  SONS  OR  DAtJCRTERS 
MEDAL  OP  HONOR  RECIPIENTS 

Sons  or  daughters  of  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients may  be  appointed  to  the  service 
academy  of  their  choice  provided  they  are 
In  all  respects  qualified.  No  recommenda- 
tion or  endorsement  from  any  source  is  re- 
quired. 

In  this  category,  the  Boards  of  Admission 
of  the  Service  Academies  are  the  final  au- 
thority as  to  qualification.  Young  people  de- 
siring appointments  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  33,  calculated  as  of  July  1, 
year  of  admission. 

All  qualified  candidates  under  this  section 
may  t>e  appointed,  regardless  of  number. 

Address  inquiries  or  applications  for  ap- 
pointment to:  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Registrar.  United  SUtes  MUitary  Academy. 
West  Point.  New  York  10996;  Superintend- 
ent. U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Attn.  Candidate 
Guidance).  Annapolis.  Maryland  21402;  Di- 
rector of  Cadet  Admission.  U.8.  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado  80840. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  Service 
Academies  under  this  paragraph  should  in- 
clude the  full  name,  service  and  rank  of  the 
parent  a. warded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  MILITARY.  NAVAL  AND 
AIR  PORCE  ACADEMY  OP  SONS  OR  DAUGHTERS 
OP  ACTIVE  OR  RETIRED  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
ARMED  PORCES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

There  may  be  appointed  annually  to  each 
academy  one  hundred  cadeU/ midshipmen 
selected  from  the  sons  or  daughters  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Anned  Forces  who: 


(1)  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  and  who  have  served  continuously 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  eight  years. 

(2)  are,  or  who  died  while  they  were,  re- 
tired with  pay  or  granted  retired  or  reUlner 
pay,  other  than  those  granted  retired  pay 
under  Section  1331  Title  10.  U.S.C. 

Letters  of  application  or  requesU  for  addi- 
tional information  concerning  these  ap- 
pointments called  'Presidentials"  should  be 
sent  to:  Director  of  Admissions  and  Regis- 
trar, United  SUtes  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York  10996;  Director  of  Cadet 
Admissions.  The  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
Academy.  Colorado  80840;  Superintendent. 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Attn:  Candidate  Guid- 
ance). Annapolis.  Maryland  21402. 

ARMY  EMERGENCY  RELIEP  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program  makes  avail- 
able loans  and  scholarships  for  unmarried 
dependent  sons  and  daughters  of  Army 
members,  (active,  retired,  or  who  died  on 
active  duty  or  In  retired  sUtus)  to  pursue 
undergraduate  studies  related  to  vocational 
training,  or  preparation  for  acceptance  by 
service  academies  and  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  Need  Is  the  primary  criterion  for 
scholarships  and  Is  considered  for  the 
amount  of  loans;  in  all  cases,  merit  and  abil- 
ity apply.  Confidential  information  provided 
by  applicant  and  parents  provide  basis  for 
evaluation.  Assistance  provided  as  loan, 
scholarship  or  combination  loan/scholar- 
ship. Maximum  assistance  for  school  year: 
$1,000  for  scholarship;  $2,500  for  loan,  or 
combination  loan/scholarship.  Maximum 
assistance  for  4  school  years  is  $10,000.  Eli- 
gible students  must  submit  a  new  applica- 
tion for  consideration  each  academic  year; 
continued  assistance  depends  upon  competi- 
tive evaluation. 

Application  forms  and  additional  Informa- 
tion are  available  from  any  AER  Section  at 
most  Army  installations  or  from  National 
Headquarters,  Army  Emergency  Relief. 
Complete  application  must  reach  HQ,  AER, 
no  later  than  1  March  for  the  academic  year 
beginning  the  following  September.  For  fur- 
ther Information,  communicate  with  NA- 
TIONAL HEAD<aUARTERS.  ARMY 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF.  Department  of  the 
Army.  300  Stovall  Street.  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia 33333 


SOCIETY  OP  THE  PIRST  DIVISION  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Objective:  To  make  possible  an  award  to 
the  son  or  daughter  of  a  First  Division  vet- 
eran or  to  a  man  serving  In  the  First  Infan- 
try Division  who  upon  honorable  discharge 
from  service  Intends  to  further  his  educa- 
tion. 

Scholarship  Awards:  Awards  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  In  the  amount  of  $1,000  pay- 
able In  four  annual  Installments  of  $250 
each.  Number  of  awards  will  be  determined 
by  the  resources  available  to  the  fund. 

Application:  Additional  information  and 
procedure  for  filing  an  application  may  be 
secured  from:  the  Society  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion. 5  Montgomery  Avenue,  Erdenhelm. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19118. 

SONS  OP  THE  PIRST  DIVISION  SCHOLARSHIP 

PUND 

Description:  Funds  were  raised  by  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  The  First  Infantry  Divi- 
sion In  Vietnam  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and 
by  the  Society  of  The  First  Division  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  assist  children  of  men 
killed  while  serving  In  Vietnam. 

Eligibility:  All  children  of  men  killed 
while  serving  In  the  First  Infantry  Division 


In  Vietnam  and  children  of  men  who  are 
killed  in  duty  or  training  accidenU  while 
serving  with  the  First  Infantry  Division  at 
Port  RUey,  Kansas  or  Germany.  (Cost  of 
special  education  for  students  under  college 
level  will  be  considered.) 
Scholarship     Grants:     Amounts     up     to 

$2,500.  ^  „     ,, 

Additional  information  and  application 
may  be  secured  from:  Society  of  the  First 
Division  Foundation,  5  Montgomery 
Avenue.  PhUadelphIa,  Pennsylvania  19118. 

PIRST  CAVALRY  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  Association 
offers  scholarships  as  follows: 

1.  To  all  children  of  soldiers  who  died 
while  serving  in  the  First  Cavalry  Division, 
during  and  since  the  Vietnam  War.  If  the 
death  occurred  after  1  March,  1980.  the 
Scholarship  is  offered  only  If  the  deceased 
parent  was  a  member  of  the  Association  and 
serving  with  the  First  Cavalry  Division  at 
the  time  of  death. 

3.  To  all  children  of  soldiers  who  have 
been  declared  100%  disabled  from  Injuries 
incurred  while  serving  with  the  First  Caval- 
ry Division  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

3.  Each  potential  student  must  furnish: 
Proof  of  relationship  and  death  or  disability 
of  parent  and  evidence  of  acceptance  into  a 
recognized  institution  of  higher  education. 

The  award  is  currently  a  maximum  of 
$2,000  paid  $500  per  year  for  as  many  as  4 
years.  The  checks  are  then  mailed  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  school,  made  out  jointly  to 
the  student  and  the  school,  and  may  be  used 
for  whatever  need  the  students  choose— tui- 
tion, books,  clothing,  etc.  For  further  Infor- 
mation write  to:  First  Cavalry  Division  Asso- 
ciation, 302  North  Main.  Copperas  Cove. 
Texas  76522. 

THE  NATIONAL  4TH  (IVY)  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIP  TRUST 

Description:  A  trust  fund  created  by  con- 
tributions of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  In  Vietnam  as  a 
"Living  Memorial"  to  the  men  of  the  Divi- 
sion who  were  Killed  In  Action  or  died  in 
line  of  duty  while  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Eligibility:  The  eldest  surviving  child  of 
any  man  killed  while  serving  in  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division  In  Vietnam  during  the 
period  August  1,  1966-December  31.  1970 
who  enroll  in  a  junior  college,  college  or  uni- 
versity In  the  United  SUtes.  In  the  event 
the  eldest  child  cannot  accept,  another  child 
of  the  family  may  be  designated  by  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  guardian  to  accept  the 
award. 

Scholarship  Grants:  $1,500  payable  In  a 
lump  sum  or  In  small  Increments  If  desired 
direct  to  the  college  for  credit  to  the  stu- 
dent's account. 

For  further  Information  write  to:  Col. 
Gerden  F.  Johnson,  AUS  Ret.  Secretary. 
The  National  4th  Infantry  (IVY)  Division 
Scholarship  Fund,  1327  Myron  Street,  Sche- 
nectady. New  York  12309. 


SOCIETY,  DAUGHTERS.  ITNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Society.  Daughters.  United  SUtes  Army 
has  esUbllshed  a  scholarship  program  for 
worthy  children,  step  daughters  or  adopted 
children  of  officers  of  the  Army,  retired  or 
deceased,  who  are  In  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  further  their  education.  Scholar- 
ships awarded  amount  to  a  maximum  of 
$500  a  year  paid  In  two  installments  of  $250 
each.  Application  and  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  program  may  be  secured 
from:  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Conway.  Scholarship 
Chairman,  D.U.S.A.,  1718  Forest  Lane. 
McLean,  Virginia  22101.  (Officer's  name, 
rank  and  social  security  number  should  ac- 


company the  inquiry.)  Deadline  is  March 
31st. 

THE  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  CLAIRE  LEE 
CHENNAULT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  PUND 

The  members  of  the  14th  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  are  dedicated  to  a  Scholarship 
program  esUbllshed  In  memory  of  LTG 
Claire  Lee  Chennault,  for  the  education  of 
qualified,  needy  and  deserving  dependents 
of  those  who  were  members  of  either  the 
American  Volunteer  Group,  the  China  Air 
Task  Force  and  of  the  Fourteenth  Air 
Force,  or  were  attached  for  duty  with  any  of 
these  organizations  and  lost  their  lives  while 
serving  with  the  same  between  December 
20,  1941  and  December  15,  1945.  or  is,  at  the 
present  time,  an  active  member  of  the  Four- 
teenth Air  Force  Association. 

Basis  of  Award:  (1)  Offer  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  of  our  Scholarship  students 
who  may  desire,  and  who  may  qualify  for 
specialized  education,  above  and  beyond 
that  now  being  given.  (2)  Apply  the  same 
standards  and  procedures  as  used  in  the 
present  program  to  the  children  of  former 
Association  members  who  died  at  a  place 
other  than  In  China.  (3)  Apply  the  same 
standards  and  procedures  to  the  children  of 
members  (not  more  than  one  year  In  arrears 
in  payment  of  dues)  who  are  alive  but  finan- 
cially unable  to  furnish  high  school  or  col- 
lege education  to  their  sons  or  daughters. 

Application:  Additional  Information  and 
applications  may  be  obUlned  from:  Eugene 
P.  Pelt,  Chairman,  Scholarship  Committee, 
165  MonUlr  Drive,  Danville,  California 
94526. 

AIR  POHCE  AID  SOCIETY 

The  General  Henry  H.  Arnold  Student 
Loan  Program  is  offered  to  the  children  of 
Air  Force  members  to  assist  them  In  financ- 
ing their  post-secondary  education. 

Eligibility:  Children  (including  step-chil- 
dren and  legally  adopted  children)  of  an  Air 
Force  member  in  any  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: active  member  of  the  Air  Force; 
member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  (Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  Category  A  and  B  Reserve); 
other  U.S.  Air  Force  Reservists  on  continu- 
ous active  duty  during  the  school  term  for 
which  assistance  is  requested— spanning  the 
entire  term;  retired  because  of  length  of 
active  duty  service,  disability  or  atUlnment 
of  age  60  (Reserve  Component);  deceased 
while  on  active  duty  or  in  retired  sUtus; 
U.S.  citizen  and  enrolled  and  in  good  stand- 
ing at.  or  accepted  for  admission  to,  an  eligi- 
ble Institution,  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Nine  percent  per  annum  simple  Interest 
for  first  time  borrowers  who  obtain  loans 
for  a  period  of  instruction  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1981;  7  percent  per  annum 
simple  Interest  for  students  who  have  out- 
standing GSL  loans  for  a  period  of  instruc- 
tion beginning  prior  to  January  1981.  The 
repayment  period  of  the  loan  begins  after  a 
•grace"  period  following  graduation  or  dis- 
continuance of  studies  (6  months  for  9  per- 
cent loans;  9  months  for  7  percent  loans). 

Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Arnold  Student  Loan  Program.  Air  Force 
Aid  Society,  National  Headquarters,  1735 
North  Lynn,  Pomponio  Building,  Room  206, 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 


1ST  MARINE  DIVISION  ASS<X;1ATI0N.  INC. 

Objective:  To  help  surviving  dependents 
to  further  their  education. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Current  benefits, 
based  on  individual  need,  in  amounts  fixed 
by  the  Association's  Scholarship  Trustees. 
Grants  are  based  on  the  usual  four-year  col* 
lege  course,  or  less  as  the  case  may  be.  No 
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crmduate  study  requests  or  applications  at 
the  high  school  or  prep-school  level  are  ac- 
ceptable. Awards  are  paid  direct  to  the  col- 
lege or  institution  concerned. 

EUclbUity:  E>ependents  of  persons,  now  de- 
ceased from  any  cause  or  totally  disabled 
due  to  wounds  received  in  action,  who 
served  tn  the  1st  Marine  Division  or  in  a 
unit  attached  to  the  1st  Marine  Division. 
Beneficiaries  who  marry  before  completion 
of  the  course,  or  who  drop  out  for  reasons 
other  than  scholastic,  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  new  application  before  benefits 
will  be  resumed. 

Applicants  should  include  full  name,  serv- 
ice and  social  security  number  of  deceased 
or  disabled  person  when  applying  to  the  1st 
Marine  Division  Association.  Inc..  1704  Flor- 
ida Avenue.  Woodbrldge.  Virginia  32191. 

SBCOlfD  MAKtm  DIVISIOIt  ASSOCIATION 

Objective:  To  help  students  deprived  of  a 
parent  to  further  their  education. 

Meditim:  A  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund, 
created  and  administered  by  the  Asaocia- 
Uon. 

Means:  Scholarship  Grants:  current  bene- 
fits to  a  student  not  to  exceed  $400  per  year 
for  not  more  than  'our  years. 

Eligibility:  (1)  Surviving  dependent  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  served  in  the  Second 
Marine  Division:  or  (2)  in  a  unit  attached  to 
the  Second  Marine  Division:  and  (3)  while 
so  serving  or  subsequently,  lost  their  lives  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
direct  result  of  such  service. 

Applications  for  scholarships  or  requests 
for  Information  should  be  addressed  to  the: 
Second  Marine  Division  Association.  S307 
Pleasant  View.  Willow  Springs.  Illinois 
60480. 

TRIRO  MAHINI  DIVISIOIf  ASSOCIATION 

Objective:  To  assist  In  providing  for  the 
undergraduate  college  education  for  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  in  the  Third 
Marine  Division  who  lost  life  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action  during  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 

Medium:  Third  Marine  Division  Associa- 
tion Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  (Major 
General  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth.  USMC.  Schol- 
arship; General  Graves  B.  Ersklne,  USMC 
Scholarship)  administered  by  the  Associa- 
tion through  a  board  of  trustees. 

Grants:  $400  to  $1200  per  scholastic  year 
for  each  selectee,  up  to  four  scholastic 
years,  based  on  need  and  performance. 

Eligibility:  Applicant  must  be  a  dependent 
of  a  military  person  (see  Objective  above), 
be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26  inclusive 
as  of  initial  award  of  benefit,  must  apply  by 
15  April  of  the  year  of  matriculation  and 
shall  demonstrate  need  for  benefit. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Sec- 
retary. L.  Col.  R.  E.  Jones.  USMC  (Ret.). 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  Third  Marine 
Division  Association,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  634,  In- 
verness. Florida  32650. 

TRK     GKNKSAI.     CLIPTON     B.     GATXS     MKMOKIAL 
FOURTH       MARINK       DIVISION       ASSOCIATION 

scHOLAKSHir  ram 

Objective:  To  provide  for  the  educational 
scholarships  and  benefits  for  the  children  of 
persons  who  were  in  the  Fourth  Marine  Di- 
vision, or  in  an  attached  unit. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Funds  will  be  granted 
In  an  annual  amount  of  $1,000  and  will  not 
exceed  a  period  of  four  years. 

Eligibility:  The  Fund  and  any  proceeds 
thereof  shall  be  for  the  educational  scholar- 
ships and  benefits  for  the  children  of  per- 
sons who  served  with  the  Fourth  Marine  Di- 
vision or  an  attached  unit,  and  who.  while 
so  serving  or  subsequently,  became  deceased 
or  so  disabled  as  to  render  them  Incapable 
of  pursuing  gainful  employment  regularly. 


Application:  Applications  or  nominations 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman. 
Scholarship  Committee.  Frank  J.  Pokrop. 
2854  South  44th  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin 53219.  to  arrive  not  later  than  June  1st 
prior  to  the  school  year  for  which  consider- 
ation Is  requested.  Applications  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  transcript  of  high  school 
records,  a  handwritten  letter  from  the  appli- 
cant, two  names  which  may  be  used  for  ref- 
erences and  the  name  and  service  number  or 
VA  claim  number  of  the  applicant's  father. 

PtPTH  MAIIINX  DIVISION  SCHOLARSHIP  TVnm 

Objective:  To  provide  scholarships,  annu- 
ally, to  sons  an  daughters  of  veterans  of  the 
Fifth  Marine  Division. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Around  $30O-$6OO  per 
year,  renewable  for  total  of  four  years  to  be 
used  in  liberal  arts,  technical  or  vocational 
training.  This  does  not  preclude  scholarship 
aid  from  other  sources,  provided  the  Schol- 
arship Committee  is  kept  Informed.  Average 
amount  granted  is  $400. 

Eligibility:  Must  be  a  high  school  graduate 
or  equivalent,  and  enrolled  in.  or  eligible  for 
entry  into,  the  Institution  of  his  choice. 
Must  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  man  who 
served  with  the  Fifth  Marine  Division.  Must 
not  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
any  of  the  Federal  programs  for  war  or- 
phans, or  the  children  of  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  veterans.  Institution  chosen 
must  be  a  liberal  arts  or  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  at  an  appropriate  accredited 
institution.  Awards  will  be  determined  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Application:  For  further  information 
write  to:  John  Jaqua.  Chairman.  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  Box  1089.  Portland.  Indiana 
47371  giving  sufficient  information  about 
yourself  and  your  father  to  indicate  your 
eligibility.  Completed  applications  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  May  15  prior  to 
Academic  year  concerned. 

THI  WOmN  MARIKKS  ASSOCIATION 

This  Scholarship  Program  offers  approxi- 
mately ten  $500  scholarships  annually  to 
applicants  who  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  ( 1 )  must  be  spon- 
sored by  a  member  of  The  Women  Marines 
Association,  who  has  a  minimum  of  one- 
term  (2  years)  membership  completed:  (2) 
must  have  maintained  at  least  a  B  average 
during  the  last  three  years  of  high  school: 
(3)  college  applicants  must  continue  to 
maintain  at  least  a  B  average  (3.0)  in  each 
succeeding  year  of  college. 

Additionally,  one  $500  scholarship  is  of- 
fered to  a  qualified  member  of  the  WMA. 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  at 
the  college  level.  Applicant  must  have  been 
a  member  of  The  WMA  for  a  minimum  of 
one-term  (2  years)  membership  completed, 
and  have  a  good  academic  record. 

Any  WMA  member  may  sponsor  one  ap- 
plicant per  year  for  a  scholarship. 

Request  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms  from:  Mrs.  Nadlne  Kerlln.  Chair- 
man. WMA  Scholarship  Committee.  400 
Falcon  Road.  Jackson.  Mississippi  49202. 
Completed  applications  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  31  March  prior  to  academic 
year  concerned. 

THE  EDSON'S  RAIDERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Edson's  Raiders,  officially.  The  First 
Marine  Raider  Battalion,  provides  scholar- 
ships to  dependent  children  of  deceased 
members  of  the  FMRB.  The  amount  Is 
based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation. 

Further  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to:  D. 
Garvin  Undsey.  Chrmn..  Scholarship  Com- 


mittee. ERA.  P.O.  Box  12462,  Roanoke.  Vir- 
ginia 24025. 

MARINE  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP  POnNDATION.  INC. 

Over  200  undergraduate  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  to  needy  and  deserving 
children  of  Marines,  honorably  discharged 
Marines  (must  have  served  at  least  90  days) 
and  Marine  Reservists,  to  develop  their  spir- 
itual, intellectual  and  physical  capabilities 
through  a  college,  vocational  or  technical 
education.  Awards  are  made  for  one  year 
and  range  from  $500  to  $1,000.  Reapplica- 
tion  is  possible,  but  not  automatic.  Gross 
family  Income  may  not  exceed  $24,000.  Ap- 
plications for  1982-83  academic  year  are 
available  after  August  1.  1981  and  must  be 
returned  by  February  1.  1982.  For  further 
Information  and  application  write  to: 
Marine  Corps  Scholarship  Foundation.  Inc., 
20  Nassau  Street.  Room  514.  Princeton.  New 
Jersey  08540. 

THE  NAVY  RXUKP  SOCimr 

The  Navy  Relief  Society  administers  a 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Program 
to  assist  service  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corpa  to  help  dependent  children 
with  their  undergraduate,  graduate  and  vo- 
cational education  at  qualifying  schools.  As- 
sistance is  in  the  form  of  a  loan  from  a  bank 
(designated  by  the  Society),  for  which  the 
student  pays  no  interest  while  in  school,  and 
9%  after  leaving  school. 

Students  eligible  are  unmarried  depend- 
ent children,  stepchildren  or  legally  adopted 
children  of  living  or  deceased  officers  and 
men  of:  (1)  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps:  (2)  the  reserve  components  thereof 
when  on  extended  active  duty;  (3)  the  re- 
tired list  and  Fleet  Reserve  of  the  Regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  reservists  who 
have  completed  20  years  of  active  duty.  Ap- 
plicants must  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
23  for  undergraduate  school,  or  the  age  of 
28  for  graduate  school. 

Also  eligible  are  "fleet-Input"  students  In 
the  NROTC  and  other  Navy-Marine  college 
education  programs  as  well  as  a  limited 
number  of  spouses  of  active  duty  service 
members. 

Additional  information  on  the  (OSL)  Pro- 
gram is  listed  in  this  handbook. 

For  further  information  and  application 
write:  Navy  Relief  Society.  Suite  1228.  801 
N  Randolph  Street.  Arlington.  VA  22203. 
Applications  are  accepted  at  any  time. 

THE  SOCimr  OP  sponsors  op  THE  UKITED 
STATES  NAVT 

Awards  scholarships  to  young  men  for 
preparatory  schools  to  prepare  them  for  en- 
trance to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Young  men  eligible  are  as  follows: 

Category  I:  Sons  of  deceased,  retired  and 
active  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

Category  II:  Sons  of  personnel  of  the 
other  military  services. 

Category  III:  Sons  of  civilians. 

An  applicant  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Sponsors  as  to  character  aptitude  for  the 
Naval  Service,  scholastic  standing  and  phy- 
siclal  fitness.  Additional  Information  and 
application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from- 
Naval  Academy  Foundation.  48  Maryland 
Ave.,  Annapolis.  Md.  21401. 

NAVY  marine  corps.  (X>A8T  GUARD  DKPOtDEKTS' 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

General  Information:  Scholarship  funds 
have  been  established  by  various  Navy-ori- 
ented organizations  for  the  dependent,  col- 
lege-age sons  and  daughters  of  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  members 
and  former  members.  The  sponsors  of  these 
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awards  maintain  control  of  their  funds,  es- 
tablish eligibility  criteria  and  appoint  their 
own  selection  committee;  however,  the  Com- 
mander. Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand acts  as  a  distributing  point  for  Infor- 
mation, application  forms  and  a  centralized 
mailing  address. 

General  Eligibility:  All  of  the  sponsors  in 
this  program  follow  the  Navy  definition  of  a 
dependent  child  (Including  legally  adopted 
and  stepchild)  as  an  individual  who  is  un- 
married and  under  age  21,  or  under  23  If  en- 
rolled in  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
approved  (accredited)  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Student  may  compete  for  as  many 
of  these  awards  as  he/she  is  eligible. 

Application  Procedures:  Application  for 
Dependents'  Scholarship  Program 

(NAVPERS  1750/7)  U  the  only  form  to  be 
used  for  the  awards.  Only  one  completed 
form  is  required,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  awards  applied  for.  To  receive  an  applica- 
tion form  and  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
specific  criteria  for  these  awards,  write: 
Commander.  Naval  Personnel  Command  (N- 
641  C/Pers  7311),  Navy  Etepartment,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20370. 

Application  Deadline:  The  deadline  date 
for  receipt  of  applications  and  supporting 
documents  is  March  15  of  each  year. 

Scholarship  Awards:  Awards  range  from 
$200  to  as  much  as  $4,000. 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
scholarships  available. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

The  Naval  Academy  Women's  Club  an- 
nounces the  following  scholarship  program 
for  1982  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  to  $4,000. 
The  recipient  must  be  dependent  children 
of  a  Navy  Academy  faculty  member;  (officer 
or  civilian)  or  a  Regular  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  officer  on  active  duty  or  in  a  letired 
status,  with  pay.  or  deceased.  Preference  's 
to  be  given  to  the  children  of  deceased  per- 
sonnel. The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  scholarship,  character  and  need  and  will 
be  awarded  for  one  to  four  years  of  the  re- 
cipient's college  career.  These  scholarships 
may  be  used  to  supplement  other  scholar- 
ships and  their  renewal  is  contingent  only 
on  the  reclplente  maintaining  scholastic 
standards  as  well  as  on  meeting  other  re- 
quirements on  which  original  grant  was 
made. 

MARIANAS  NAVAL  OmCERS'  WIVES'  CLI7B 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Eligibility:  Sons/daughters  of  officer  or 
enlisted  members  of  Navy.  Marine  Corps  or 
Coast  Guard  serving  on  active  duty,  retired 
with  pay.  or  deceased  (while  on  active  duty 
o»  after  retirement).  Recipient  will  be  an  ap- 
plicant deemed  most  worthy  on  basis  of 
merit,  scholastic  proficiency  and  financial 
need.  To  be  used  for  academic  expenses  at 
an  accredited  four-year  college  or  universi- 
ty. Applicants  must  be  dependent  chUdren 
of  members  presently  assigned  or  previously 
stationed  on  Guam  on  PCS  orders.  Renew- 
able at  discretion  of  the  selection  commit- 
tee. 

GAMEWARDEHS  OP  VIETNAM  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gamewardens  of  Vietnam  Association  will 
make  scholarship  awards  to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  living  or  deceased  U.S.  Navy  River 
Patrol  Force  (TF-116)  members  or  former 
members  who  served  in  Vietnam  In  "Oper- 
ation Gamewarden"  during  any  period  from 
1966  through  1971. 

Awards  of  $100  will  be  based  on  scholastic 
accomplishments  and  need  of  the  student. 
High  school  students  expecting  to  enter  col- 


lege as  a  full-time  student  and  college  fresh- 
men are  eligible. 

NAVY  WIVES  CLUB 

The  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America  will 
make  scholarship  awards  to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  used  in  obtaining  college  educa- 
tions, vocational,  business  or  other  training, 
which  will  enable  the  recipient  to  make 
more  valuable  contributions  to  society  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  applicant 
for  these  awards  must  be  dependent  chil- 
dren of  Regular/Reserve  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  or  Coast  Guard  enlisted  members 
serving  on  active  duty,  retired  with  pay  or 
one  who  died  in  line  of  duty  or  after  retire- 
ment. 

Awards  shall  be  out-right  grants  and  shall 
be  paid  directly  to  the  school  selected  by 
the  applicant.  One  renewal  award  is  made 
each  year  to  the  recipient  of  the  prior  year's 
grants  submitting  the  best  record  for  his/ 
her  freshmen  year's  work.  This  shall  be  con- 
tinued through  the  succeeding  college  years. 

U.8.  SUBMARINE  VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Objective:  To  make  possible  an  award  to 
unmarried  sons  and  daughters  (blood,  step, 
foster  or  adopted)  of  WWII  personnel  (offi- 
cer or  enlisted)  of  U.S.  Submarines  or  U.S. 
Submarine  Relief  Oews  who  are  regular 
members  in  good  standing  of  United  SUtes 
Submarine  Veterans  of  WWII. 

Scholarship  Awards:  Awards  in  the 
amount  of  $520  to  the  college  or  vocational/ 
technical  training  school  of  the  recipient's 
choice. 

Application:  Additional  Information  and 
application  forms  may  also  be  obtained 
from:  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
State  Commanders. 

SEABEE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Seabee  Memorial  Association  makes 
available  awards  to  the  sons/daughters  of 
Regular.  Reserve,  retired  or  deceased  offi- 
cers or  enlisted  members  who  have  or  who 
are  now  serving  with  the  Naval  Construc- 
tion Force  (Seabees).  or  Naval  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps.  Also  eligible  are  children  of 
those  former  members  who  have  served 
with  Seabee  Units  but  have  since  been  hon- 
orably discharged.  Basis  of  the  award  will  be 
financial  need,  character,  scholastic  record, 
good  citizenship  and  leadership.  May  be  re- 
newed for  four  years  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Selection  Committee. 

Other  scholarships  available  in  this  Pro- 
gram Include: 

VX-1  Officers'  Wives'  Club  Scholarship. 

Dolphin  Scholarship  Foundation. 

Robert  Crown  Navy  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers  Branch  50-Pleet  Reserve 
Association  Scholarships. 

Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation (I.  II,  III). 

New  York  Council  Navy  League  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

CapUln  Stanford  P.  Zlmet  Memorial 
Scholarship. 

Navy  Supply  Corps  Officers'  Wives'  Schol- 
arship Fund. 

Judith  Hubbard  Memorial  Scholarship. 

Fleet  Reserve  Association  (I  and  II). 

Oceana  Officers'  Wives'  Club  Scholar- 
ships. 

Navy  Supply  Corps  Foundation  Scholar- 
ships. 

Aviation  Boatswains  Mates  Association 
Scholarship. 

Fraternal  Order  UDT/Seal  Educational 
Grant. 

Miramar  Associates  Scholarship. 


Cecil  Field  Officers'  Wives'  Club  Scholar- 
ship. 

Miramar  Officers'  Wives'  aub  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Mayport  Naval  Officers'  Wives'  Club 
Scholarship. 

For  appUcation  form  (NAVPERS  1750/7) 
and  Scholarship  Pamphlet  (NAVPERS- 
15003  Series),  write  to:  Commander,  Naval 
MUitary  Personnel  Command.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington.  DC  20370.  Deadline  for 
all  scholarships  is  March  15th. 


DOD  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  WORK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  call  attention  to  a 
small  example  of  the  value  of  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  work.  During  the 
past  3  years,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  provided  the 
funding  for  the  S-1  advanced  comput- 
ing project  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory.  We  successfully 
insisted  on  sustaining  this  work  last 
fall  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense  ap- 
propriations conference  though  the 
total  amoimt  in  question  was  only  ten- 
millionths  of  the  total  DOD  appro- 
priation, and  the  conference  was  com- 
pleted very  rapidly. 

The  executive  branch  very  recently 
validated  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate's 
long-term  i>osition  on  this  small  but 
very  high  leverage  defense  technology 
matter  when  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  President,  pre- 
sented this  year's  Ernest  O.  Lawrence 
Prize  for  National  Security  to  the 
leader  of  the  S-1  effort,  citing  his  con- 
tributions to  defense  computing  tech- 
nology among  the  major  reasons  for 
the  award.  I  hope  the  Navy,  which  has 
sponsored  the  S-1  since  its  Inception, 
will  put  this  project  on  a  "high  track" 
in  order  to  realize  its  full  potential  and 
evaluate  its  possibly  very  large  contri- 
bution to  national  defense  capabilities 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  DOE  officials 
upon  presenting  the  Lawrence  Prize 
for  National  Security  to  Dr.  Lowell 
Wood  last  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Ernest  O.  Lawrence  Memoirs  Awards 
CTeremony.  February  24.  1982 

excerpts  from  THE  REMARKS  OF  OR.  ALVIN  W. 
TRIVELPIECE,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ENERGY  RESEARCH.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to 
preside  over  the  1981  Enrico  Fermi  and 
Ernest  O.  Lawrence  Memorial  Awards  Cere- 
mony. My  name  is  Alvin  Trivelplece.  and  I 
am  Director  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search here  at  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  presentation  of  the  Lawrence  Awards 
win  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  Dr. 
James  B.  Edwards. 

Each  generation  seems  to  have  certain 
unique  problems  and  opportunities  as  well 
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u  iU  own  collection  of  heroes  and  villains. 
Today  we  honor  the  memory  of  two  of  our 
heroes,  whose  accomplishments  were  so 
unique  that  they  forever  changed  some  of 
the  ways  that  the  human  race  would  go 
about  doing  its  business.  Maybe  others 
coming  along  later  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  things,  but  that  is  irrele- 
vant. Lawrence  and  Permi  were  the  leaders. 
Their  drive,  talent,  ambition,  skill  and  vision 
caused  them  to  be  first.  As  a  nation  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we 
remind  ourselves  of  our  debts,  not  only  to 
Lawrence  and  Permi.  but  also  to  all  the 
others  who  came  before  them  and  created 
the  luiowledge  base  and  technology  that 
they  built  upon.  Likewise.  I  believe  that  we 
owe  a  debt  to  many  of  their  contemporaries 
who  capitalized  on  their  lead  and  developed 
the  basis  for  the  formidable  science  and 
technology  enterprise  that  now  plays  such  a 
vital  role  in  our  nation's  defense  and  econo- 
my. The  nuclear  industry,  the  use  of  radi- 
ation and  radioisotopes  In  medicine,  the  ad- 
vances in  the  understanding  of  atomic  and 
nuclear  processes  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
contemporary  activities  that  find  a  part  of 
their  watershed  in  the  works  uf  Lawrence 
and  Permi. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  honor  the 
memory  and  accomplishments  of  Individuals 
such  as  Lawrence  and  Fermi  by  recognizing 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  others  who 
have  made  their  own  contributions  to  our 
base  of  knowledge  through  their  dedication 
and  hard  work. 

In  the  press  of  business  involving  pro- 
grams, projects,  budgets,  hearings,  and  reor- 
ganization it  is  easy  to  forget  that  many  tal- 
ented individuals  are  out  there  doing  out- 
standing work.  Today,  we  pause  from  some 
of  our  routine  activities  and  recognize  some 
of  our  outstanding  citizens. 

And  now  for  the  presentation  of  the  1981 
E.  D.  Lawrence  Memorial  Awards.  This 
Award  was  first  proposed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  1958.  President  Elsenhower 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  said.  "Such  an 
award  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  fitting, 
both  as  a  recognition  of  what  he  (Dr.  Law- 
rence) has  given  to  our  country  and  to  man- 
kind, and  as  a  means  of  helping  to  carry  for- 
ward his  work  through  Inspiring  others  to 
dedicate  their  lives  and  talents  to  scientific 
effort. "  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
then  established  the  Ernest  Orlando  Law- 
rence Memorial  Award  in  1959.  and  the  first 
awards  were  granted  in  1960. 

The  Award  consists  of  a  gold  medal,  a  cita- 
tion signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Biiergy,  and 
an  honorarium  of  $5,000.  It  Is  presented  to 
not  more  than  five  outstanding  scientists, 
not  more  than  once  a  year.  In  recognition  of 
their  especially  meritorious  contributions  to 
the  development,  use.  or  control  of  atomic 
energy  in  all  areas  of  the  sciences  related  to 
atomic  energy,  including  medicine  and  engi- 
neering. All  eligible  Individuals  miist  be 
United  States  citizens,  should  be  early  in 
their  chosen  careers,  and  show  exceptional 
promise  of  future  development. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  ad  my  own  person- 
al congratulations  to  each  of  the  recipients, 
and  to  make  the  observation  that  if  the  cali- 
bre of  these  individuals  reflects  the  overall 
quality  of  the  sciences  in  this  nation,  then 
we  can  all  have  high  hopes  and  expectations 
for  the  future. 

And  now.  Dr.  James  Kane,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Energy  Research, 
will  provide  a  summary  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  each  awardee,  and  Secretary  Ed- 


wards will  read  each  citation  and  make  the 
actual  presentations. 

Dr.  Kane.  Dr.  Lowell  L.  Wood: 

Dr.  Lowell  L.  Wood  was  bom  on  August 
31.  1941,  at  SanU  Monica.  California.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  from  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1962  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Astro- 
physics from  that  same  University  in  1965. 
where  he  also  taught  until  1972.  He  also 
held  positions  during  this  period  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Davls-Livermore.  In 
1966  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lawrence 
Llvermore  National  Laboratory,  where  he  Is 
presently  Special  Studies  Group  Leader  of 
the  Physics  Department. 

During  the  15  years  that  Lowell  Wood  has 
been  associated  with  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory  (LLNL),*he  has 
been  a  prolific  source  of  new  Ideas  In  ap- 
plied science  and  technology,  many  of 
which  have  far-reaching  implications  for  na- 
tional defense.  During  the  same  period,  he 
has  recruited  many  of  the  brightest  young 
scientists  in  the  country  to  work  on  these 
and  other  defense-related  ideas  at  LLNL. 
Such  major  laboratory  research  programs 
as  Inertial  confinement  fusion,  laser-Isotope 
separation,  and  the  S-1  computer  project 
owe  many  of  the  pioneering  Ideas,  key  per- 
sonnel and  the  circumstances  of  their  for- 
mation to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wood. 

While  collaborating  with  others.  Dr.  Wood 
took  the  lead  in  the  early  1970's  in  initiating 
areas  of  research  that  were  required  to  de- 
velop a  particular  directed  energy  approach. 
This  research  involved  the  building  of  very 
complex  computer  codes  and  the  devising  of 
supporting  preliminary  experiments. 

In  1969,  John  H.  Nuckolls  and  Lowell  L. 
Wood  Jointly  proposed  a  new  method  by 
which  energy  derived  from  very  high  pow- 
ered lasers  could  be  used  to  ignite  thermo- 
nuclear fuel.  Their  detailed  proposal  and 
the  supporting  calculations  showed  that  It 
was  possible,  using  very  high  energy  pulsed 
lasers  which  were  then  Just  appearing  on 
the  technological  horizon,  to  produce  more 
energy  from  fusion  than  the  energy  of  the 
incident  laser  light,  thus  generating  net 
thermonuclear  energy. 

Another  area  in  which  Dr.  Wood  has 
made  notable  contributions  to  national  se- 
curity has  been  the  colnvention  with  J. 
Marling  of  ultra-sensitive,  isotropic  blue- 
green  light  detectors  now  being  developed 
for  strategic  communication  applications. 

In  the  area  of  computer  development.  Dr. 
Wood  initiated  and  directed  the  S-1  Project 
with  the  vision  of  realizing  the  rapid,  large- 
ly automated,  hlerarchlal  design  of  super 
computers.  The  success  of  this  approach  is 
exemplified  by  the  S-1  Mark  I  computer 
and  the  completed  design  of  the  Mark  II-A. 
These  machines,  developed  in  technical  col- 
laboration with  others,  embody  the  poten- 
tial of  at  least  an  order-of-magnltude  im- 
provement in  the  cost  effectiveness  of  super 
computers— and  should  allow  a  revolution- 
ary advance  in  computational  physics  and 
the  military  applications  of  real-time  data 
processing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  read  the  cita- 
tion, please. 

Secretary  Edwakss.  Dr.  Wood's  citation 
reads  as  follows: 

"For  his  outstanding  contributions  to  na- 
tional security  in  the  areas  of  directed 
energy,  inertial  confinement  fusion,  under- 
water communications,  nuclear  weapon 
design  concepts  and  computer  technology." 


SENATOR  SARBANES  COMMEMO- 
RATES GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  161st  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence which  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  nearly  400  years  of  Ottoman 
rule.  This  war  of  independence,  in 
which  the  Greek  freedom  fighters  bat- 
tled against  tremendous  odds,  is  both 
a  memorable  event  in  Greek  history 
and  an  inspiring  example  of  the 
human  struggle  for  dignity  and  demo- 
cratic self  determination. 

As  we  know,  it  was  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  first  asserted  the  basic 
concept  of  freedom  and  respect  for  in- 
dividual rights.  They  nurtured  and  ex- 
panded this  concept  through  great 
sacrifice  during  the  Roman  and  Byz- 
antine Empires.  This  commitment  to 
freedom  culminated  in  modem  times 
when  the  Greeks  in  a  generation  re- 
jected totalitarian  forces  of  both 
facism  and  communism. 

On  this  important  anniversary,  we 
also  commemorate  the  historic  friend- 
ship between  the  Greek  and  American 
peoples.  When  Greek  Bishop  Ger- 
manos  lit  the  torch  of  liberty  in  1821, 
proclaiming  the  independence  move- 
ment with  the  words,  "Preedom  or 
Death,"  it  was  the  youthful  American 
Republic  which  rallied  to  Greece's  side 
with  moral  and  material  support. 
Meetings  were  held  throughout  Amer- 
ica to  raise  funds  and  resolutions  were 
passed  by  bodies  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  support  of  the  valiant 
Greeks.  This  great  friendship  has 
grown  closer  over  the  years  and  was 
further  solidified  by  the  thousands  of 
Greek  immigrants  who  came  to  the 
United  States  and  enriched  America's 
pluralistic  culture  as  she,  in  turn,  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  live  a  better 
life. 

Greek  American  immigrants  have 
made  great  strides  in  this  Nation  as 
evidenced  by  the  many  leaders  of 
Greek  descent  who  have  risen  to 
prominence  in  business,  the  arts,  edu- 
cation, and  government.  In  a  single 
generation,  Greek  Americans  have 
made  enormous  contributions  to  this 
Nation  and  have  accomplished  this  by 
holding  on  to  some  very  Important 
values— hard  work,  education,  family 
and  church— which  have  been  passed 
down  through  generations  of  Greek 
families. 

The  close  friendship  established  161 
years  ago  between  the  resurgent 
Greek  democracy  and  the  young 
American  Republic  has  served  as  an 
inspiring  model  to  all  those  seeking 
equality  and  integrity  among  nations. 
Today  we  see  Greece  as  a  vibrant  de- 
mocracy which  reflects  the  traditional 
values  of  freedom  which  originated  in 
this  ancient  democratic  nation.  It  is 
the  hope  of  all  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans    that     this     relationship     with 


Greece  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Today,  we  honor  the  Greeks  for 
their  great  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom for  all  peoples.  It  is  that  message 
of  democracy  that  Greeks  and  Ameri- 
cans share;  the  idea  of  freedom  and 
the  belief  that  the  individual  can. 
given  the  opportunity,  decide  his  own 
destiny. 

We  are  especially  mindful  of  the 
great  sacrifices  made  by  a  small  band 
of  Greek  patriots  who,  against  all 
odds,  struggled  to  relgnlte  the  flame  of 
liberty.  We  also,  on  this  occasion,  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  the  modem  day 
kinship  between  Greece  and  America. 
a  relationship  founded  on  the  highest 
ideals  to  which  man  can  aspire  and 
bound  together  by  the  friendship  and 
mutual  admiration  of  two  freedom- 
loving  peoples. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  Greeks  and  the  friends  of 
Greece  worldwide  are  celebrating  the 
day  their  country  gained  independ- 
ence from  Turkey  in  1821. 

We  are  reminded  today  of  the  deep 
and  abiding  commitment  of  the  Greek 
nation  to  freedom,  to  justice,  and  to 
democracy.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
strong  and  continuing  ties  between 
Greece  and  the  United  States— and  of 
the  major  contribution  Greece  has 
made  to  America  through  generations 
of  Greek-Americans  and  through  Its 
great  civilization  and  political  and  eco- 
nomic traditions. 

But  we  are  also  reminded  of  the  con- 
tinuing tragedy  In  Cyprus,  and  of  the 
need  for  a  lasting  political  settlement 
based  on  the  legitimate  rights  of  both 
the  Greek  majority  and  the  Turkish 
minority.  We  are  reminded  of  the  con- 
tinuing problems  In  the  Aegean  and 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
need  to  pursue  a  solution  of  these 
problems  through  diplomatic  means 
rather  than  military  pressure.  And  we 
are  reminded  of  the  continuing  failure 
of  the  Reagan  administration  to  make 
solutions  to  these  problems  a  high  and 
immediate  priority  for  the  United 
States,  despite  the  importaint  Interests 
and  violations  of  elementary  justice 
which  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  Greek  national  day 
to  recall  the  vital  ties  between  our  two 
nations,  to  commend  the  strength  of 
Greek  democratic  Institutions  and 
their  standards  of  social  and  economic 
justice,  and  to  call  for  a  concerted 
American  effort  to  help  resolve  the 
problems  which  our  two  peoples  con- 
tinue to  face. 


REFLECTIONS— CENTRAL 
AMERICA 
Mr.     DODD.     Mr.     President,     on 
Sunday,  March  28,  the  nation  of  El 


Salvador  will  hold  an  election.  Al- 
though no  one  can  predict  with  any 
certainty  the  results  of  this  election,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  share  with  my  Senate 
colleagues  a  far  more  significant  ques- 
tion than  the  electoral  outcome  on 
Sunday  in  El  Salvador.  Regardless  of 
the  result  of  this  contest,  the  more 
fundamental  question  we  must  face  is 
whether  we,  the  United  States,  are 
willing  and  able  to  understand  that 
the  problems  of  Central  America  are 
first,  foremost,  and  fimdamentally  of  a 
political  nature. 

So  as  important  as  the  March  28 
election  In  El  Salvador  may  be,  it  can 
be  no  more  important  than  what 
comes  after  it.  It  is  then  that  we  must 
understand  that  aU  those  yesterdays 
belong  as  much  to  the  future  of  Cen- 
tral America  as  they  do  to  its  past. 

Hopefully,  the  election  will  produce 
all  its  supporters  claim.  However,  if 
the  past  serves  as  any  guide  to  the 
future  even  cautious  optimism  be- 
comes something  of  a  high-stakes  roU. 
Yet  no  matter  how  you  judge  it.  the 
Salvadoran  election  is  real  diplomatic 
crapshoot.  And  for  a  lot  of  reasons, 
some  good  and  some  bad,  the  odds  are 
stacked  against  us. 

To  understand  how  we  reached  this 
point,  to  understand  why  the  odds  are 
stacked  against  us.  two  factors  should 
be  kept  in  mind:  first,  an  election  does 
not  make  a  policy  and  second,  In  El 
Salvador,  as  elsewhere  in  Central 
America,  the  United  States  must  face 
up  to  50  years  of  bitter  neglect. 

SETTING  COURSE 

Mr.  President,  a  wise  friend  once 
told  me  that  it  Is  from  poets  we  receive 
our  Idealistic  bearings,  from  cartoon- 
ists a  reflection  of  ourselves,  and  from 
politicians  the  action  necessary  to  get 
things  done. 

Before  attempting  to  sort  out  the  re- 
lationship of  the  United  States  with 
Central  America,  it  might  be  useful  to 
set  our  compass  by  reflecting  on  some 
well  Itnown  lines  from  the  Irish  poet 
William  Butler  Yeats,  who  might  well 
have   had   Central  America  in   mind 
when  he  penned  the  following  lines: 
Turning  and  turning  In  the  widening  gyre 
The  falcon  cannot  hear  the  falconer; 
Things  fall  apart:  the  center  cannot  hold: 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 

According  to  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  experts— Washington's 
finest— yet  another  crisis  looms  large 
on  the  international  horizon.  And  this 
one,  we  are  told,  is  right  here  in  our 
own  backyard.  Suddenly,  as  if  without 
warning,  the  winds  of  change  in  Cen- 
tral America  have  developed  hurricane 
strength  and  now  pose  a  serious  threat 
not  only  to  the  rest  of  the  region  but 
to  the  United  States  as  well.  The 
warning  flag  is  up,  and  the  scene  being 
presented  to  the  American  public  and 


to  the  world  brings  to  mind  Yeats' 
lines:  "Things  fall  apart;  the  center 
cannot  hold.  Mere  anarchy  is  loosed 
upon  the  world  •  *  '." 

But  before  the  crisis  overwhelms  us, 
before  the  maelstrom  distorts  our 
senses  and  subverts  our  judgment, 
before,  again,  in  the  words  of  Yeats, 
"The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and 
everywhere /The  ceremony  of  inno- 
cence is  drowned  •  •  *."  yes,  before 
any  or  all  of  this  happens,  we  would  be 
well-advised  to  take  a  second  look  at 
Central  America  and  to  make  sure 
that  we  fully  understand  what  it  is 
and  what  it  is  not. 

Let  us  face  it,  in  the  general  scheme 
of  things,  in  the  day-to-day  world  In 
which  we  live,  in  our  "global  village" 
as  some  have  labeled  it,  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  suggest  seriously 
that  the  nations  of  Central  America 
count  for  a  great  deal.  To  state  the  ob- 
vious: they  are  not  Western  Europe. 
They  are  not  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Most  Americans,  even  if  their  lives 
depended  on  it.  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  identify  the  nations  of  this  region, 
let  alone  pinpoint  their  principal  cities 
or  name  their  heads  of  government. 
Nor.  again  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things,  ts  there  any  good  reason  why 
they  should.  Coffee,  bananas,  and 
sugar  are  not  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. And  everybody  knows  It. 

A  harsh  assessment,  perhaps.  But  a 
false  assessment,  no.  Clearly.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  assessment  that  our  for- 
eign policy  experts  over  at  Foggy 
Bottom  are  likely  to  make,  at  least 
publicly.  But  this  in  Itself  says  more 
about  the  State  Department  than  it 
does  about  Central  America.  Histori- 
cally, as  any  foreign  service  officer 
knows,  the  region  has  been  a  dumping 
ground  for  the  less  than  capable  or  for 
the  political  cronies  of  one  administra- 
tion after  another.  Denying  It  is  fool- 
hardy; the  record  Is  all  too  clear. 

No;  it  is  too  late  in  the  game  for  de- 
nials. And  ii  is  too  late  In  the  game  for 
diplomatic  niceties.  Rather  the  time 
has  come  to  clear  the  table;  to  get  rid 
of  the  tea  and  petti  fours.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  loosen  our  ties,  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  say  what  needs  to  be  said. 
It  is  time  to  look  at  the  reality  of 
Central  America  and  our  relationship 
to  it.  warts  and  all.  It  Is  not  a  very 
pretty  picture,  to  be  sure.  But  the 
sooner  we  face  up  to  it.  the  sooner  we 
divorce  the  substance  and  the  reality 
from  the  fantasy  and  the  fiction,  the 
better  our  assessment  will  be  of  where 
we  have  been,  where  we  are  now,  and 
where  we  are  going.  We  certainly  owe 
such  an  assessment  to  oiu"selves  and  if 
our  Ideals  as  a  nation  mean  anything 
to  us  except  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  we 
also  owe  such  an  assessinent  to  the 
people  of  Central  America  as  well. 

Such  an  assessment  begins,  then,  by 
acknowledging  that  over  the  years  the 
popular  assessment  of  the  nations  of 
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Central  America  have  been  that  they 
really  do  not  amount  to  much;  the 
public's  perception  is  that  they  are  lit- 
erally "banana  republics";  that  they 
are  the  stuff  of  which  comic  opera  is 
made;  and  that  they  are,  as  O'Henry 
told  us,  the  land  of  "Cabbages  and 
Kings." 

This  assessment  is  as  incomplete  as 
it  is  misleading.  For  in  a  very  real 
sense— in  the  political  sense— the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  count  for  a 
great  deal,  or  at  least  they  should. 
Given  their  geographical  proximity  to 
the  United  States,  If  nothing  else,  they 
are  of  necessity  politically  important, 
politically  significant. 

And  if  we  fully  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate their  Importance,  their  signifi- 
cance, then  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  protecting  our  basic,  funda- 
mental interests  in  the  region,  wheth- 
er we  choose  to  define  those  interests 
in  economic  terms,  military  terms, 
strategic  terms,  or  In  any  other  terms. 

Let's  face  it,  the  Panama  Canal  is 
safe  today  not  because  of  any  military 
deal  between  us  and  the  Government 
of  Panama;  not  because  of  any  strate- 
gic consensus  achieved  by  our  two 
countries;  and  not  because  of  any  eco- 
nomic arrangement  that  we  have 
worked  out.  No.  the  Panama  Canal  is 
safe  today  because  of  the  mutually  re- 
spectful political  relationship  that  we 
have  been  able  to  establish.  That  rela- 
tionship has  paid  enormous  dividends 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  because  we 
recognize  that  Panama  is  politically 
important  to  us.  So  too  are  the  other 
nations  in  the  region. 

They  are  important  and  significant 
because  of  our  own  sense  of  security 
and  well-being— in  strict  political 
terms— require  that  nations  within  the 
region  share  certain  basic  values  with 
us  and  see  the  world,  at  least  in  broad 
outline,  more  or  less  as  we  do. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Central 
American  nations  must  be  clones  of 
the  United  States  or  must  march  to 
the  tune  of  the  Washington  drummer. 
But  it  does  mean  that  they— no  less 
than  we— must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  same  fundamental  points  of  refer- 
ence in  the  search  for  peace  and  stabil- 
ity within  the  region. 

Yes;  in  the  sense— the  political 
sense— Central  America  is  important, 
perhaps  critically  Important.  In  con- 
crete political  terms,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this:  We  need  a  lot  more 
Mexicos,  Costa  Ricas.  and  Panamas 
and  a  lot  fewer  Cubas,  Ouatemalas, 
and  El  Salvadors. 

But  to  get  from  here  to  there  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  our  part.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  evidences  in  no  uncertain  terms 
a  firm  commitment  to  our  own  politi- 
cal traditions  and  values  and  at  the 
same  time,  allows  for  a  large  measure 
of  political  pluralism  and  diversity.  In 
other  words,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
pursue   a  policy   toward   the  Central 


American  nations  which  places  an  ab- 
solute premium  on  developing  sound 
and  lasting  political  relationships  and 
engenders  on  their  part  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  high  political  standards 
we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy,  we 
can  expect  more  of  the  same— more 
turmoil,  more  unrest,  and  more  con- 
frontation. Yes;  the  warning  flag  is  up, 
the  hour  is  late  and  the  time  has  come 
to  examine  carefully  the  reality  of 
Central  America.  The  social  reality. 
The  economic  reality.  And  most  im- 
portantly, the  political  reality. 

RKALiTIKS 

The  region  of  Central  America, 
often  described  in  alluring  geographi- 
cal terms  as  the  "narrow  waist"  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  landmass.  houses 
five  relatively  small  nations:  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Nicaragua.  The  combined  area 
of  the  five  totals  approximately 
170,000  square  miles,  slightly  larger 
than  the  State  of  California,  but  about 
one-third  the  size  of  Alaska. 

The  population  of  the  region  com- 
prises some  20  million— less  than  the 
total  population  of  California— with 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  account- 
ing for  well  over  half  the  total,  which 
is  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  around 
3  percent— or  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world.  For  the  most  part,  the  people 
who  live  in  the  area  are  ill-educated, 
ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  Ul-treated.  Illit- 
eracy is  widespread.  Infant  mortality 
is  relatively  commonplace.  Malnutri- 
tion is  virtually  endemic.  Unemploy- 
ment is  Intolerably  high.  And  respect 
for  human  rights  is  frequently  non- 
existent. 

Together  the  nations  of  Central 
America  annually  produce  goods 
valued  at  $17.5  billion,  or  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  In  Mexico.  Tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  agricultural  products  still  con- 
stitute the  economic  backbone  of  the 
region.  Coffee,  bananas,  and  sugar 
remain  in  first  place,  followed  by 
cotton  and  beef. 

For  the  most  part,  income  distribu- 
tion continues  to  be  highly  skewed, 
with  the  very  few  living  in  Isolated 
splendor  and  the  very  many,  in  al 
fresco  squalor.  At  the  risk  of  overgen- 
eralization.  income  distribution,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  tends  to  reflect  the  pattern 
of  land  ownership.  In  Guatemala,  for 
example,  over  one  quarter  of  all  fami- 
lies are  landless,  despite  the  fact  that 
about  60  percent  of  the  population  is 
rural.  At  the  other  end  of  the  econom- 
ic spectrum,  however,  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  Guatemala's  "family 
farms"  accounts  for  42  percent  of  the 
total  arable  land.  Unusual?  Atypical? 
Distorted?  Not  at  all.  Regrettably, 
such  gross  disparities  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Central  American  scene. 

Prom  the  political  standpoint,  too, 
and  with  minor  exception,  the  region 
exhibits   a   blatantly   underdeveloped 


quality.  Collectively,  the  record  shows 
that  despite  their  repeated  efforts 
since  gaining  Independence  from 
Spain  In  1821  to  confederate  and 
achieve  a  measure  of  political  unity, 
the  five  nations  have  consistently 
failed  and  failed  rather  miserably.  It  is 
a  record  replete  with  national  rival- 
ries. Jealousies,  and  deep-seated  suspi- 
cions interceding  and  preventing  the 
kind  of  cooperation  that  many  agree 
could  make  a  difference.  If  the  past  is 
any  guide  to  the  future,  confederation 
is  simply  not  meant  to  be. 

Individually,  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  Central  American  nations 
show  no  more  promise  than  their  re- 
gional experience.  With  the  exception 
of  Costa  Rica,  the  historical  charts 
contain  ample  evidence  to  suggest.  If 
not  conclude,  that  the  nations  of  the 
region  have  had  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  demons,  devils,  and  demagogs. 
Judging  from  the  past,  the  democratic 
experience  is  all  but  an  alien  ideology, 
to  be  avoided  at  all  cost  and  discussed 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  American 
Ambassador  or  visiting  Congressmen. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  Somozas  or 
the  Romeros,  or  the  Aranas  of  recent 
vintage  represent  little  more  than  tra- 
dition In  Central  America— a  time-hon- 
ored tradition. 

While  we  hope  this  tradition  can  be 
broken,  we  must  also  admit  that  the 
odds  do  not  favor  it. 

THI  U.S.  KOLI 

The  foregoing  makes  it  clear:  Social- 
ly, politically,  and  economically  the 
face  of  Central  America  is  deeply 
pitted  and  scarred.  While  the  people 
of  Central  America  must  bear  primary 
responsibility,  the  historical  role 
played  by  the  United  States  cannot  be 
readily  dismissed. 

This  role  is  evident  from  the  policies 
perused  by  the  United  States  begin- 
ning with  the  enunciation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  doctrine  by  way  of  the 
Roosevelt  Corollary  in  1904-05  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  in  1933.  In  each  case,  the  record 
shows  our  primary  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  basic  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  loosely 
coupled  with  the  secondary  purpose  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  democracy  to  our  southern 
neighbors.  The  distinction  l)etween 
the  two  Is  fundamentally  Important, 
as  the  late  Prof.  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis, 
of  Yale  pointed  out  In  his  authorita- 
tive study,  "The  Latin  American 
Policy  of  the  United  States."  Professor 
Bemis  wrote: 

From  the  Era  of  Emancipation  to  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Latin  American 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  has  reflected 
constantly  the  vital  necessities  of  national 
security  and  the  Idealism  of  the  American 


people.  Of  these  two  elements,  national  se- 
curity has  always  been  uppermost.' 

Not  surprising,  the  same  purposes, 
the  same  goals,  the  same  themes  have 
been  evident  throughout  the  postwar 
period  as  well  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  better  known  as  the  Rio 
Treaty,  in  1947;  the  declaration  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  In  1961;  and  most 
recently  the  proposed  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  announced  earlier  this  year 
by  President  Reagan. 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
goals  set  forth  In  these  policy  pro- 
nouncements, it  Is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  reads  the  daily  newspaper  that  In 
seeking  to  implement  them  we  have 
frequently  earned,  often  with  jusitifl- 
catlon,  the  undisguised  animosity  of 
the  democratic  sectors  in  Central 
America  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  the  Latin  American  region  as  a 
whole.  For  many  of  the  region's  demo- 
cratic leaders,  Bolivar  said  It  all:  'The 
United  States  appear,"  he  said,  "to  be 
destined  by  Providence  to  plague 
America  with  misery  in  the  name  of 
liberty."* 

In  the  broadest  sense,  what  the 
democratic  leaders  of  Latin  America 
and  their  followers  see  is  an  historical 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  keep 
the  hemisphere  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  outside  influence,  be  it  Spanish  or 
British  as  was  the  case  In  the  19th 
century,  or  be  it  German  or  Russian  as 
has  been  the  case  In  this  century.  In 
undertaking  this  effort,  as  they  see  It, 
It  has  never  been  quite  clear  whether 
the  U.S.  goal  was  to  protect  their  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  or  to  extend 
the  power  and  Influence  of  the  United 
States.  And  while  the  rhetoric  of  the 
United  States  has  maintained  it  was 
the  former,  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  all  too  frequently  suggested  it 
really  was  the  latter.  As  Latins  are 
quick  to  point  out,  these  actions  In- 
clude: 

War  with  Mexico,  1845-48  culminat- 
ing in  the  annexation  of  what  was 
then  northern  Mexico  and  what  is 
today  western  and  southwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Repeated  military  Intervention  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
region  throughout  the  first  part  of 
this  century,  with  marines  stationed  in 
Cuba.  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Nicaragua. 

The  Panama  Canal  episode  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  military 
bases  In  the  hemisphere. 

Open  and  strong  support  for  a  whole 
host  of  antidemocratic  regimes  includ- 
ing BatisU,  TrujUlo,  Ublco,  Martinez, 
and  Somoza. 

Overthrow  of  the  Arbenz  govern- 
ment in  Guatemala  in  1954. 


■Samuel  F.  BemU.  "The  lAHn  American  Policy  of 
the  United  8Ut«»."  copyiicht  1M3  (New  York: 
Norton  Ubrmry.  1M7).  p.  384. 
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The  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  1961  and 
the  continuing  effort  to  topple  the 
Castro  government  in  Cuba. 

Sending  of  marines  to  the  Domlni- 
clan  Republic  in  1965. 

Clandestine  effort  to  prevent  the 
election  of  Salvadore  Allende  In  Chile 
and  subsequent  effort  to  overthrow 
his  govermnent,  finally  leading  to  Al- 
lende's  demise  in  1973. 

And  within  the  last  several  months, 
repeated  threats  of  military  action  and 
covert  operations  against  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  plus  stepped  up  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  In  Central  America. 

While  some  In  this  country  may 
strenuously  object  to  such  a  bill  of 
particulars  and  to  the  indictment  it 
brings,  the  Latin  response  is  clear  and 
concise:  "Your  actions  speak  louder 
than  your  words."  To  the  extent  they 
do,  to  the  extent  there  is  a  difference 
between  what  we  say  and  what  we 
do— to  the  extent  there  Is  a  real  differ- 
ence between  what  we  practice  and 
what  we  preach— to  this  extent  U.S. 
policy  is  Ineffective  and  its  credibility 
seriously  impaired.  And  neither  the 
Green  Berets  nor  a  division  of  marines 
nor  a  squadron  of  F-16*s  can  get  It 
back. 

No,  the  way  to  reclaim  U.S.  credibil- 
ity and  effectiveness  In  Latin  America 
is  to  close  the  gap  between  what  we 
say  we  stand  for  and  the  actions  we 
are  prepared  to  take  to  prove  it,  in 
other  words,  to  close  the  gap  between 
our  Ideals  and  our  endeavors.  Nowhere 
in  the  hemisphere  has  this  gap  been 
wider  than  in  Central  America.  And  El 
Salvador  proves  It  with  little.  If  any. 
room  for  doubt.  There  the  prospect  of 
revolution  has  been  overtaken  by  the 
reality.  Perhaps,  the  surprising  factor 
Is  that  It  did  not  come  sooner. 

THE  PROSPECT  OP  REVOHrnON 

For  the  past  several  decades,  many 
observers  have  cautioned  Washington 
about  the  explosive  situation  in  Latin 
America.  One  such  observer,  writing  In 
1963,  bluntly  assessed  the  situation  In 
these  terms: 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  revolution  is  Inevitable  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  people  are  angry.  They  are  shack- 
led to  the  past  with  bonds  of  ignorance,  in- 
justice, and  poverty.  And  they  no  longer 
accept  as  universal  or  Inevitable  the  oppres- 
sive prevailing  order  which  has  filled  their 
lives  with  toll,  want  and  pain.  The  terrible 
realization  has  dawned  upon  them  that  the 
futility  of  their  lives  and  of  their  parents' 
lives  need  not  have  been,  that  it  Is  the  bitter 
fruit  of  an  evU  system  of  Injustice.  And  so 
they  arc  filled  with  a  fury  and  a  determina- 
tion to  change  the  future.' 

A  stem  warning  from  Fidel  Castro? 
A  caU  to  arms  by  Che  Gueverra?  Per- 
haps an  admonition  from  Salvador  Al- 
lende? No,  these  lines  were  penned  by 
Milton  Eisenhower,  brother  of  the 
former  President,  and  they  serve  as 


"Milton  Elsenhower,  "The  Wine  is  Bitter"  (Johns 
Hopkins  University:  Doubleday  and  Company. 
1963),  p.  xl. 


the  opening  paragraph  In  the  preface 
to  'The  Wine  Is  Bitter,"  which  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  standard  trea- 
tise on  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Eisenhower  lines  echo  the 
warning  issued  a  year  earlier  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  he  spoke  to  a 
White  House  gathering  of  the  Latin 
America  diplomatic  corps.  "Those  who 
make  peaceful  revolution  Impossible," 
Kennedy  told  his  distinguished  visi- 
tors, "will  make  violent  revolution  in- 
evitable." The  Kennedy-Eisenhower 
prediction  of  violent  revolution  in 
Latin  America  has  become  the  reality 
of  Central  America  today.  Yesterday. 
Nicaragua.  Today,  El  Salvador.  And 
tomorrow.  Guatemala.  Yes,  in  Central 
America  "the  wine  is  bitter."  Ask  the 
people  of  El  SalvEuJor. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Wedged  between  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  El  Salvador  is  the  smallest 
Spanish-speaking  country  In  the  Cen- 
tral American  region.  It  Is  also  the 
most  densely  populated  and  one  of  the 
poorest.  Unlike  its  neighbors,  it  has  no 
outlet  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  but  like 
them  it  endeavors  to  eke  out  a  living 
from  its  volcanic  soil  and  the  primary 
products  procured  from  It:  coffee, 
cotton,  and  com.  The  wealth  of  the 
country,  such  as  it  is.  has  historically 
been  controlled  by  the  land  gentry  and 
its  offshoots  in  the  Industrial  sector- 
some  extended  "14  families,"  accord- 
ing to  popular  legend. 

The  last  time  El  Salvador  celebrated 
free  elections  was  in  1931.  The  results 
were  short  lived.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  Gen.  Maxmlllano  Hernandez  had 
seized  the  reins  of  government.  He 
held  on  to  them  for  the  next  14  years. 
Under  his  less  than  enlightened  lead- 
ership, history  tells  us  the  Martinez 
regime  is  best  remembered  for  having 
put  down  the  1932  peasant  revolt  In 
which  some  10.000  to  20.000  campe- 
slnos  were  eventually  slaughtered  be- 
cause of  their  demands  for  land 
reform. 

In  the  intervening  years,  little 
changed.  The  military  ruled,  often 
ruthlessly,  and  it  ruled  in  league  with 
the  economic  powers  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  hand-in-glove  relationship.  The 
military  and  security  forces  main- 
tained "law  and  order"  and  in  tum 
were  rewarded  by  the  vested  economic 
Interests.  To  the  surprise  of  no  one, 
this  arrangement  over  time  worked  to 
the  absolute  advantage  of  the  very  few 
and  to  the  absolute  disadvantage  of 
the  very  many. 

Simply  put,  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  structure  of  El  Salvador 
were  out  of  tune  with  the  18th  centu- 
ry, not  to  mention  the  20th.  At  best, 
they  were  reminiscent  of  our  own 
"robber  baron"  era  and,  at  worst,  they 
reflected  the  "lord  and  master"  men- 
tality of  a  "distant  mirror."  At  their 
best  or  at  their  worst,  they  could  not 
endure  in  the  absence  of  repression 
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and  authoritarian  rule.  The  people  of 
El  Salvador  have  had  too  much  of 
both. 

By  September  1979,  less  than  a 
month  before  the  ouster  of  the  mili- 
tary regime  headed  by  General 
Romero,  even  the  Department  of 
State  reached  many  of  the  same  con- 
clusions. While  allowing  for  a  certain 
amount  of  diplomatic  window  dress- 
ing, the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  Viron 
Vaky  described  the  Salvadoran  situa- 
tion in  these  terms: 

The  export-oriented  economy  ia  character- 
ized by  a  highly  skewed  distribution  of 
Income,  wealth  and  land.  In  agriculture,  for 
example,  two  percent  of  the  population 
owns  almost  sixty  percent  of  the  land.  A 
small  oligarchy  controls  much  of  Industry 
and  agriculture,  and  has  great  influence  on 
the  quaslmllltary  government.  The  class 
structure  Is  one  of  the  most  rigid  In  Latin 
America.  Human  rights  violations  have  been 
serious,  as  noted  In  the  Department's  report 
on  the  human  rights  situation  submitted  to 
the  Congress  last  January. 

Under  a  coidtitutlonal  system  In  place 
since  1062.  military  candidates  have  been 
regularly  elected  to  the  Presidency  under 
the  banner  of  the  official  Partldo  de  Cond- 
Uacldn  Naclonal.  The  political  system  has 
not  accommodated  dissent  and  demands  for 
change  well. 

Political,  economic  and  social  rigidities 
under  successive  regimes  have  not  allowed  a 
sufficient  outlet  for  rising  friistratlon  and 
dissatisfaction.  This  atmosphere  has 
spawned  a  dramatic  increase  in  leftist  ter- 
rorism, and  terrorist  movements  have  flour- 
ished, their  actions  accelerating  a  drift 
toward  revolutionary  violence. 

The  country  has  thus  been  caught  In  a 
chronic  national  crisis;  antigovemment  ac- 
tivity Is  rampant,  often  begetting  violence, 
and  trust  is  lacking  on  all  sides.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances polarization  is  far  advanced,  and 
the  prospects  for  avoiding  insurrectional  vi- 
olence are  rapidly  dimming.* 

Despite  this  situation,  or  as  some 
would  say,  because  of  it,  the  United 
States  throughout  the  past  50  years 
has  supported  one  Salvadoran  military 
regime  after  another.  Since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  Uncle  Sam  has 
provided  ED  Salvador  with  more  than 
$500  million  In  economic  and  military 
assistance,  and  as  we  know  from  the 
morning  newspaper,  substantial  in- 
creases are  on  the  way.  Always  but 
always,  this  assistance,  whether  eco- 
nomic or  military,  has  been  provided 
in  the  name  of  economic  development 
and  concern  for  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  But  what  the 
record  shows,  what  the  Vaky  testimo- 
ny underscores,  is  that  El  Salvador, 
not  unlike  some  of  her  neighbors,  has 
had  precious  little  of  either  one. 

Rather  it  has  had  stability— a  stabili- 
ty built  on  corruption,  repression,  and 
the  utter  prostitution  of  the  democrat- 
ic ideal.  But  nevertheless  there  was 
the  facade,  the  figleaf ,  of  sUbility.  and 


this  in  the  final  analysis  was  always 
more  important  to  Washington  than 
emphasizing  change  or  reform,  let 
alone  the  risky  business  of  revolution. 
Today  the  facade  of  stability  in  El 
Salvador  has  been  shattered  beyond 
recognition.  The  social  and  political 
volcano  has  erupted.  Yes:  El  Salvador 
is  a  nation  at  war— at  war  with  itself. 
Yes:  the  Kennedy-Eisenhower  predic- 
tion has  come  true.  And  yes:  unfortu- 
nately for  the  United  States,  we  are 
too  closely  identified  with  "Those  who 
make  peaceful  revolution  impossible 
•  •  •"  We  are  too  closely  identified 
with  the  corrupt  caudillos  and  the  pot- 
bellied oligarchs.  We  may  have  wished 
it  otherwise,  but  somehow,  somewhere 
along  the  way,  we  were  unable  to  keep 
faith  with  our  Ideals:  we  were  unable 
to  keep  faith  with  ourselves:  and  we 
were  unable  to  keep  faith  with  those 
in  Central  America  who  yearned  for 
democracy  and  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  democratic  standards. 

The  following  observation  helps  to 
illustrate  the  point. 

A  year  ago  (1977).  an  election  was  held  In 
El  Salvador.  The  election  was  rigged.  There 
was  violence,  and  there  were  mob  scenes  of 
the  sort  I  had  seen  at  the  soccer  game,  but 
this  time  enacted  on  the  streets  of  the  cap- 
ital. Students  were  shot  and  people  Impris- 
oned. And  so  El  Salvador  found  itself  with 
yet  another  military  dicUtorship.  This  was 
a  particularly  brutal  one.  Politics  is  a  hide- 
ous subject,  but  I  will  say  this:  people  tell 
you  that  dictatorships  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  good  order,  and  that  this  sort  of 
highly  centralized  government  Is  stable  and 
dependable.  But  this  is  seldom  so.  It  Is 
nearly  always  bureaucratic  and  crooked,  un- 
stable, fickle  and  barbarous;  and  It  excites 
those  same  qualities  In  those  it  governs.* 

Regrettably,  this  observation  is  as 
accurate  a  reflection  of  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador  today  as  it  was  5  years 
ago,  only  it  is  5  years  worse.  To  be 
sure.  General  Romero  is  gone,  but  the 
brutal  legacy  he  helped  to  nurture  and 
maintain  remains  largely  intact. 

And  so.  too.  is  the  United  SUtes. 
Yes.  we  are  still  there.  Bigger  than 
life,  as  the  saying  goes.  American  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been  brought  In 
and  are  busily  training  their  Salvador- 
an counterparts  in  how  to  fight  the 
wily.  If  not  unscrupulous,  insurgents. 
Hundreds  of  more  Salvadorans  are 
being  brought  to  the  United  States. 
And  in  the  meantime,  we  have  stepped 
up  the  flow  of  military  equipment  to 
El  Salvador  on  the  theory  that  more 
of  the  same  will  do  it.  that  democracy 
is  as  much  a  function  of  M-16's  and 
helicopter  gunships  as  it  is  of  respect 
for  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

And  the  Justification  for  all  of  this  is 
basically  the  same  today  as  It  was  10. 
20.  or  50  years  ago.  We  are  going  to 
protect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and,  at  the  same  time. 


•  Centnl  America  at  Oie  Crottroadt.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amertean  Af- 
faire. HouM  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  9«th 
Congress.  1st  Session.  September.  1979.  p.  13. 


•  Paul  Theroux.  The  Old  Pentagonlan  Express: 
By  Train  Through  the  Americas "  (Houghton  Miff- 
lin Company.  1979).  p.  142. 


we  are  going  to  help  the  Salvadorans 
build  a  true  democratic  system.  And  as 
evidence  of  its  intentions,  the  adminis- 
tration repeatedly  points  to  Jose  Na- 
poleon Duarte.  the  President,  the  re- 
former, the  democrat. 

While  I  and  a  lot  of  others  fully 
accept  Napoleon  Duarte 's  democratic 
credentials,  a  word  of  caution  is  very 
much  in  order.  Indeed,  before  we  get 
too  excited  about  Duarte  and  decide  to 
put  El  Salvador  in  the  column  of  free 
and  democratic  nations,  we  would  all 
be  well  advised  to  take  a  closer,  harder 
look  at  the  actual  situation.  The  fact 
is  that  Napoleon  Duarte.  for  all  of 
democratic  credentials,  has  little  if 
any  control  over  much  of  anything. 
Even  his  strongest  supporters  and 
allies  acknowledge  he  is  regrettably  a 
figurehead.  Unfortunately,  he  is  a 
facade.  A  respectable,  if  not  tragic, 
one.  But  a  facade  nonetheless.  And  as 
he  knows  better  than  anyone,  he  does 
not  control  the  real  political  power  in 
the  country.  That  power  remains  In 
the  hands  of  others:  it  remains  in  the 
Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Treasury  policy.  It  remains,  in 
ORDEN.  in  the  White  Warriors' 
Union,  and  in  the  Anti-Communist  Al- 
liance. 

It  could  have  been  otherwise.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  could  have  lived  up  to  the 
legend.  But  to  do  that  he  desperately 
needed  our  help.  That  was  the  intend- 
ed purpose  of  the  certification  process: 
Strengthen  Duarte:  help  him  to  gain 
real  control  over  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary and  security  forces:  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  reform  effort;  and  make 
the  military  answerable  to  him.  But  It 
was  not  meant  to  be.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration responded  cynically.  De- 
spite the  overwhelming  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  informed  the 
American  people  and  the  world  that 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
made  sufficient  progress  on  the 
human  rights  front  and  elsewhere  to 
warrant  a  continuation  of,  and,  in  fact, 
a  marked  increase  In.  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance. The  message  could  not  be 
clearer:  U.S.  credibility  is  expendable. 

In  reality,  then,  the  current  Salva- 
doran situation  brings  to  mind  that 
old  refrain  about  "the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the 
same."  El  Salvador  tends  to  prove  it. 
Nothing's  changed  in  the  last  50  years, 
with  or  without  President  Duarte.  Yes, 
it  could  have  been  different.  But  it  has 
not.  During  the  past  2  years  alone. 
20.000  to  30.000  people  have  lost  their 
lives  in  El  Salvador.  And  more  are  sure 
to  follow.  The  ghost  of  the  1932  mas- 
sacre yet  stalks  that  unhappy  land. 

Yes:  as  night  follows  day.  more  lives 
will  be  lost  in  El  Salvador,  and  they 
will  be  lost  in  very  large  part  because 
the  United  States,  or  at  least  this  ad- 
ministration, is  determined  to  view  the 
conflict  more  as  an  externally  con- 
trolled insurrection  than  as  an  inter- 
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nally  directed  one:  more  as  a  military 
confrontation  than  as  a  clash  between 
opposing  political  and  social  forces: 
and  more  as  a  classic,  textbook  case  of 
outside  Communist  intervention  than 
as  a  popularly  supported  revolt 
against  injustice,  repression,  and 
murder.  Seen  in  these  terms,  we  can 
inevitably  expect  the  establishment  of 
free-fire  zones,  the  destruction  of  vil- 
lages in  order  to  save  them  and  the 
search  for  the  ever-ellusive  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  But  to  stumble 
into  the  military  trap  in  El  Salvador  is 
to  forget  the  painful  and  costly  lessons 
that  many  of  us  thought  we  had 
learned  more  than  a  decade  ago  in  the 
jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

And  given  the  geographical  proximi- 
ty of  El  Salvador,  given  the  fact,  as 
someone  once  said,  that  "it  is  only  10 
days  by  tank  from  Texas"  we  ought  to 
think  twice  and  we  ought  to  reexam- 
ine very  carefully  the  lessons  learned 
in  I  Corps,  the  Delta,  and  the  Parrot's 
Beak. 

COtmTERIMSURCENCY 

First,  foremost,  and  fundamentally, 
those  lessons  were  political  in  nature, 
not  military  as  Robert  Kennedy  belat- 
edly learned.  As  the  United  States  con- 
siders greater  military  involvement, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Central  America.  Kennedy's 
remarks  on  "counterinsurgency,"  de- 
livered in  1965.  take  on  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  that  speech  ate  particular- 
ly appropriate: 

But  If  these  conflicts  (referring  to  wars  of 
national  liberation  with  Soviet  or  Chinese 
aid)  are  called  wars  and  have  deep  interna- 
tional consequences,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  not  wars— and  their  outcome  is  deter- 
mined by  internal  factors.  For  their  essence 
Is  political— a  struggle  for  the  control  of 
government,  a  contest  for  the  allegiance  of 
men.  Allegiance  Is  won  as  in  any  political 
contest— by  an  idea  and  a  faith,  by  promise 
and  performance.  Governments  resist  such 
challenges  only  by  being  effective  and  re- 
s[>onsive  to  the  needs  of  their  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Not  only  Is  the  military  approach  defi- 
cient itself.  More  dangerously,  it  tends  to 
obscure  and  prevent  essential  political 
action.  In  conventional  war  the  aim  Is  to  kill 
the  enemy.  But  the  essence  of  successful 
counterinsurgency  Is  not  to  kill  but  to  bring 
the  Insurgent  back  into  the  national  life. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  has  also  been  said  that  an  insurgency 
cannot  be  put  down  as  long  as  it  is  supplied 
from,  and  can  seek  sanctuary  in,  a  neighbor- 
ing country.  No  matter  what  assistance  they 
receive  from  outside,  however.  Insurgents 
stand  or  fall  on  their  political  success.  With- 
out popular  support,  they  become  conven- 
tional Invaders— and  can  be  dealt  with  by 
conventional  means. 

«  •  •  •  • 

I  think  the  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that  our 
approach  to  revolutionary  war  must  be  po- 
litical-political first,  political  last,  political 
always.  Where  the  needs  and  grievances  of 
the  people  begin  to  be  met  by  the  political 


process  Insurgency  loses  its  popular  charac- 
ter and  becomes  a  police  problem. 

•  *  •  •  • 

But  one  last  word  of  caution:  No  less  than 
military  action,  political  action  In  an  unjust 
cause  is  lost.  It  is  not  enough  to  stand  for 
anti-communism— or  for  stability— or  for 
order.  We  all  have  a  responsibility  to  stand 
with  the  people  for  Justice,  for  understand- 
ing, for  progress.  If  we  meet  that  obligation, 
we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future,  no 
worry  over  wars  of  revolution.* 

FACING  UP  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  A  POLITICAL 
SOLUTION 

The  crises  in  El  Salvador  and  Cen- 
tral America  deserve  some  very  careful 
thought  and  reflection,  rather  than  a 
knee-jerk  response  "to  fight  fire  with 
fire"  which,  while  emotionally  satisfy- 
ing for  the  moment,  is  later  proven  to 
be  counterproductive.  At  the  heart  of 
the  problem  is  a  policy  which  has  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  events,  let 
alone  get  ahead  of  them.  Whether  we 
talk  about  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  or  Nicaragua 
our  policy  has  been  much  the  same:  A 
day  late  and  a  dollar  short. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  basic 
political  reality  of  Central  America  is 
that  the  old  order  is  changing:  it  is 
crumbling.  And  looking  down  the  road 
we  must  recognize  that  the  political 
landscape  of  the  region  will  never  be 
the  same.  But  regrettably  our  policy  is 
perceived  as  opposing  change  and  sup- 
porting the  status  quo.  For  the  people 
of  Central  America,  this  perception 
has  become  the  accepted  reality. 

The  net  result  is  this:  Those  who 
otherwise  would  be  our  natural  allies 
in  the  region  have  all  too  frequently 
become  our  enemies  through  the  twin 
evils  of  the  radlcalization  and  the  po- 
larization of  political  forces.  We  saw  it 
happen  in  Nicaragua  and  we  are 
seeing  It  happen  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  Plain  and  simple,  we  have 
lost  the  ability  to  Identify  with  the 
downtrodden,  the  uneducated,  and  the 
politically  forgotten  people  of  Central 
America.  This  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  region.  Prom 
their  standpoint,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  them.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
U.S.  policy— but  no  less  true. 

Enter  Cuba.  These  are  the  people 
the  Cubans  are  talking  to,  training 
and  supFKJrting.  But  let  us  face  it,  the 
people  of  Central  America  have  not 
suddenly  discovered  communism.  Just 
the  reverse.  Communism  has  discov- 
ered the  people  of  Central  America 
and  those  who  espouse  that  thread- 
bare doctrine  are  fully  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  have  abandoned  the  field 
to  them.  And  in  the  meantime,  we  con- 
tinue to  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  to  cling  to  the  "guardians 
of  the  dynasty." 


•Address  to  the  International  Police  Academy  In 
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The  fundamental  error  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  approach  to 
Central  America  is  to  confuse  cause 
and  effect,  essentiaUy  the  same  error 
the  Soviets  committed  in  Afghanistan. 
Nor  is  it  unlike  the  Soviet  claim  that 
we.  the  United  States,  is  behind  the 
unrest  and  turmoil  in  Poland.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  this:  The  people 
of  Poland,  like  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan, are  seeking  nothing  more  than 
the  elimination  of  an  unjust  govern- 
ment and  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  political  future.  So  too  are  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

We  recognize  in  the  case  of  Poland 
or  Afghanistan  that  there  is  no  lasting 
military  solution,  that  the  yearning 
for  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice 
cannot  and  will  not  be  extinguished  by 
Soviet  troops  and  tanks.  We  know  this. 
And  we  know  that  sooner  or  later  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  will  be  forced 
to  recognize  the  need  for  a  political  so- 
lution in  Afghanistan,  the  same  way 
they  are  desperately  searching  for  one 
in  Poland.  Knowing  this,  it  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  argue  for  a  military  so- 
lution, let  alone  support  one,  in  the 
case  of  El  Salvador.  Here,  too.  a  politi- 
cal solution  is  urgently  required.  And 
the  way  to  go  about  getting  it  is  at  the 
negotiating  table,  not  on  the  battle- 
field. 

A  FINAL  COmCKNT 

As  urgent  as  the  need  is  for  a  cease- 
fire and  a  negotiated  political  solution 
to  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  there  may 
be  some  solace  in  remembering  our 
own  revolutionary  origins  and  our  own 
bloody  experience  with  civil  conflict. 
In  his  first  inaugural  address,  a  newly 
elected  but  no  less  resolute  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  to  both  issues.  As  the 
clouds  of  civil  war  gathered  over  the 
Nation,  he  clearly  and  unequivocally 
stated  the  case  for  national  unity.  But 
at  the  same  time,  Lincoln  fully  recog- 
nized that  the  ultimate  decision  rested 
with  the  people.  And  in  reminding  his 
coimtrymen  of  their  "birth  by  fire" 
Lincoln  told  them  in  March  1861: 

This  country,  with  Its  Institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  Inhabit  It.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending  It.  or  of  their  revolution- 
ary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 

With  these  remarks  in  mind,  I  end 
where  I  began.  El  Salvador  and  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America  are  ix>litical- 
ly  Impxjrtant  to  the  United  States.  And 
in  very  large  part  their  political  impor- 
tance ought  to  be  a  clear  reflection  of 
a  renewed  determination  on  our  part 
to  maintain  our  own  national  values 
and  traditions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  really 
cannot  raise  a  different  political  stand- 
ard for  the  people  of  El  Salvador  or 
for  the  people  of  Central  America 
than  we  are  prepared  to  defend  and 
uphold  for  ourselves.  Lincoln  would 
have  been  the  first  to  agree. 
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VISIT  OP  PRESIDENT  SANDRO 
PERTINI  OP  ITALY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er today  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  wel- 
comed the  President  of  Italy,  Sandro 
Pertinl.  to  the  Congress  during  his 
current  visit  to  the  United  Stat««s.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in 
welcoming  a  great  Italian  leader  and 
European  statesman,  who  spoke  mov- 
ingly to  us  about  his  commitment  to 
liberty,  security,  peace,  and  nuclear 
disarmament  and  about  the  Joint  com- 
mitment of  the  Western  Alliance  to 
these  objectives. 

Since  Sandro  Pertinl  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  in  1978.  Italy  has  made 
great  political,  economic,  and  social 
progress,  and  Italian-American  rela- 
tions have  reached  an  alltime  high. 
Italy  has  played  a  major  leadership 
role  both  within  NATO  and  in  the 
international  search  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

Despite  great  economic  challenges, 
the  Government  of  Italy  has  remained 
firm  in  its  commitment  to  the  common 
defense  of  the  Western  Europe  and  to 
meaningful  and  substantial  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  In  the  face  of 
continued  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East, 
Italy  assumed  a  leading  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  international  force 
in  the  Sinai— thereby  making  possible 
the  reversion  of  the  Sinai  from  Israel 
to  Eg3i3t  under  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. Following  the  Soviet  repression 
by  proxy  in  Poland.  Italy  once  again 
affirmed  its  commitment  to  a  collec- 
tive Western  response  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  repression  and  a  resumption  of 
the  process  of  liberalization  in  that 
country. 

Most  recently.  Italy  demonstrated 
its  firm  commitment  to  rid  terrorism 
from  this  planet,  and  its  dedication  as 
a  friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  dramatic  rescue  of  Oen. 
James  L.  Dozier  and  the  resulting  blow 
dealt  the  Red  Brigades  by  its  law  en- 
forcement authorities— all  in  a  manner 
fuUy  consistent  with  its  commitment 
to  free  and  democratic  national  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  proud  and 
longstanding  record  of  leadership  and 
friendship  on  the  part  of  our  great 
Italian  ally.  We  owe  it  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude—and it  was  pleasuj-e  and  honor 
for  me  to  cosponsor  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion of  gratitude  for  the  rescue  of 
General  Dozier  and  to  introduce  the 
legislation  in  the  Senate  in  response  to 
the  great  humanitarian  crises  caused 
by  the  earthquakes  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Italy  in  the  past.  Under  this 
legislation,  emergency  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation funds  were  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  to  help  our  friends 
in  need.  Just  as  they  have  responded 
consistently  to  our  common  interests 
over  many  years  of  sJliance. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  President 
of  Italy.  Sandro  Pertinl,  is  visiting  our 


country,  and  is  offering  his  American 
friends  and  admirers  the  chance  to 
hear  his  wise  and  moving  words  of 
advice  and  counsel  at  first  hand,  and  is 
providing  the  occasion  to  celebrate  the 
great  relationship  of  friendship  and 
trust  and  mutual  commitment  which 
is  the  Italian-American  alliance. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  174, 
WORLD  POOD  DAY  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
our  own  burgeoning  economic  prob- 
lems in  recent  years.  Americans  have 
become  primarily  concerned  with  do- 
mestic issues,  like  rising  interest  rates, 
unemployment,  and  budget  cuts  af- 
fecting Federal  nutrition  programs.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Leahy  and 
Heinz  in  introducing  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  designating  World  Food 
Day.  because,  at  least  1  day  a  year,  we 
should  generate  an  awareness  of  the 
massive  extent  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition that  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
world  beyond  our  own  borders. 

The  capability  of  feeding  the  entire 
world's  population  seems  to  exist,  and 
yet  we  are  somehow  unable  to  channel 
food  resources  to  areas  that  are  most 
in  need— where  extreme  hunger  and 
malnutrition  are  a  daily  reality.  We  as 
Americans  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
many  things— food,  freedom,  and  the 
promise  of  plenty.  We  have  always 
been  a  generous  Nation,  and  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  set  aside  1 
day  a  year  to  think  about  other  people 
who  live  in  less  fortunate  circum- 
stances—people who  sometimes  seem 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hands 
that  want  to  help.  My  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  World  Hunger,  on  which  I 
served  along  with  Senator  Leahy,  has 
expanded  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
economic  complexities  involved  in 
trying  to  eradicate  world  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  during  har- 
vest time  In  October,  thousands  of  ac- 
tivities took  place  across  this  Nation  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations'  food  and  agriculture 
organization,  and  to  recognize  the  con- 
tinuing implications  of  world  hunger. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  year's  resolu- 
tion will  build  upon  the  momentum 
gained  by  last  year's  World  Food  Day. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


on 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:04  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  22.  United  States  Code, 
section  276a- 1.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  95-45.  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  delegation  to  attend 
the  Conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  to  be  held  in  Lagos,  Nige- 
ria, April  12  to  17,  1982.  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Pepper,  Chairman;  Mr.  Der- 
wiwsKi.  Vice  Chairman;  Mr.  Fotju- 
TAiN.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  BROouriELo.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  and  Mr.  Butler. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  2528.  An  act  to  amend  the  Economy 
Act  to  provide  that  all  departments  and 
agencies  may  obtain  materials  or  services 
from  other  agencies  by  contract,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  area  of  Warm  Springs.  Ga..  historically 
associated  with  the  life  of  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt, as  a  living  memorltU,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  5014.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Commission,  which  is  presently  due  to 
expire  October  27,  1982; 

H.R.  5708.  An  act  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act:  and 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution,  in  which  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  two  Russian  fam- 
ilies who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow  because  of  the 
suppression  of  their  Pentecostal  faith  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2528.  An  act  to  amend  the  Economy 
Act  to  provide  that  all  departments  and 
agencies  may  obtain  materials  or  services 
from  other  agencies  by  contract,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  area  of  Warm  Springs.  Georgia,  histori- 
cally associated  with  the  life  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,   as  a  living  memorial,  and  for 


other    purposes:    to    the    Committee 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  5014.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Commission,  which  is  presently  due  to 
expire  October  27.  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


HOUSE    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  held  at  the  desk  by  unani- 
mous consent: 

H.R.  5708.  An  act  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 


EXECUTIVE]  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimlcations  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3066.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislatlbn  to  repeal  the  law  pro- 
viding that  10  percent  of  all  National  Forest 
receipts  be  used  for  construction  of  roads 
and  trails  in  the  National  Forests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-3067.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  12  violations  of  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act  including  one  which  was  found 
willful;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-3068.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  confidential  report  on  a  proposed  for- 
eign military  sale  to  Egypt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3069.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Comptroller, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret 
report  on  44  selected  acquisition  reports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3070.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions, Logistics,  and  Financial  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the  food  services 
activity  at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3071.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3072.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Korea;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3073.  A  conununication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  Defense's  estimate  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission's  annual 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3074.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 


Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Office  of  Consumer  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3075.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
•Rail  Carrier  Liability  Study";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-3076.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1982  report  on 
health  consequences  of  smoking;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3077.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  section  406  of 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3078.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Adnainistration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-761.  A  joint  resolution  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
"Joint    Resolution    Memorializing    Con- 
gress TO  Support  a  Mutual  Freeze  ok  Nu- 
clear Weapons  by  the  United  States  and 
THE  Soviet  Union 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  in  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Legislature,  now 
assembled,  most  respectfully  present  and 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows: 

'Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  between  them  currently  pos- 
sess 50,000  nuclear  warheads  and  are  in  the 
process,  over  the  next  20  years,  of  building 
20.000  more  nuclear  warheads;  and 

"Whereas,  the  destructive  power  of  these 
weapons  can  render  the  planet  earth  unin- 
habitable for  any  form  of  life;  and 

"Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  and  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  immediate 
action  by  calling  upon  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  a 
mutual  freeze  on  the  testing,  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons,  com- 
pletely verifiable  by  whatever  methods  nec- 
essary to  ensure  compliance  by  both  na- 
tions; and  be  It  further 

■Resolved:  That  it  is  recognized  that 
President  Ronald  W.  Reagan  has  taken  a 
positive  step  in  this  direction  through  his 
proposal  for  nondeployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved:  That  it  is  further  recognized 
that  a  mutual  freeze  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
to  be  followed  by  the  mutual  reduction  of 
such  weapons  and  a  balance  of  nuclear 
forces  between  these  nations;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■■Resolved:  That  notice  be  given  to  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  Soviet  Union;  that  no 


illusions  should  be  entertained  concerning 
the  resolve  of  the  Memorialists  to  protect 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes; 
and  that  the  government  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  urged  to  allow  their  own 
citizens  free  and  open  support  of  a  mutual 
verifiable  freeze  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  immediately  sub- 
mitted by  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Honorable  George 
Bush,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  this  SUte." 

MAINE'S  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  II,  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maine  passed  a 
joint  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  support  a  mutual  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  favor  such  a  freeze.  I  have  long 
considered  the  need  to  devise  policies 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  to  be  the  single 
most  important  issue  of  our  time. 

Last  summer,  when  it  seemed  that 
this  administration  would  not  seek 
arms  negotiations,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern on  the  Senate  floor.  I  subsequent- 
ly was  pleased  when  President  Reagan 
in  November  announced  the  com- 
mencement of  theater  nuclear  force 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
that  time.  I  was  among  those  who  wel- 
comed the  President's  initiative;  I  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  these  talks  will  be 
productive. 

But  I  believe  that  talks  limited  to 
the  single  issue  of  theater  deploy- 
ments in  Europe  are  not  enough.  The 
nuclear  arms  race  is  escalating  rapidly, 
sjid  threatens  to  reach  a  quantitative 
and  qualitative  level  that  will  place  it 
beyond  control  unless  both  sides  begin 
serious  talks  to  halt  the  arms  race. 
The  President's  goal  of  actual  reduc- 
tions is  one  that  we  all  share.  But  we 
will  not  have  a  reduction  unless  we 
first  stop  the  increase. 

I.  therefore,  believe  that  a  freeze— 
one  that  is  mutual,  verifiable  and 
which  does  not  lock  the  United  States 
into  a  position  of  Inferiority— is  the 
proper  starting  point  from  which  to 
consider  reductions. 

As  an  original  backer  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163  which  calls  for  such  a 
freeze,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  the 
Maine  Legislature's  memorial  endors- 
ing the  approach  embodied  in  our  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  present 
to  you  and  the  Members  of  this 
Senate,  the  State  of  Maine  memorial. 
I  respectfully  request  that  it  be  print- 
ed, and  that  it  be  referred  to  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  cominittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WARNER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  1662.  A  bill  to  establish  a  limited  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants.  to  set  forth  a 
Federal  policy,  Initiate  a  program,  and  es- 
tablish a  national  schedule  for  the  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  additional  views) 
(Rept.  No.  97-327). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF' 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Col.  Charles  S.  Bishop,  Jr., 
USMC,  to  be  brigadier  general,  and  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  17  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
(list  begins  with  Lemuel  O.  Warfield). 
I  ask  that  three  names  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  925  temporary/permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  ensign 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Timothy  S. 
Farwell),  in  the  Army  Reserve  there 
are  895  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Gene  P.  Abel), 
In  the  Army  there  are  49  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  David 
L.  Edwards),  in  the  Army  there  are  300 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Jerry  W.  Adcock),  in  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  50  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  (list  begins  with  Kenneth 
W.  Montgomery),  in  the  Navy  there 
are  156  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with 
Sidney  M.  Blair),  in  the  Navy  there 
are  640  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
WUliam  C.  Abbnizzese).  in  the  Army 
there  are  49  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Jef- 
frey F.  Addicott).  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  there  are  50 
permanent  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps  (list  begins  with  Emily  L. 
Baker),  and  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  there  are  50  per- 
manent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps 
(list  begins  with  Louis  P.  Abraham). 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
again.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 


tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  March  1,  March  4, 
March  11,  and  March  17.  1982.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Weickbr.  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business: 

James  C.  Sanders,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, vice  Michael  Cardenas,  resigned. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  2281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contributions 
of  computers  and  other  sophisticated  tech- 
nological equipment  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2282.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  ad- 
justments in  campaign  contribution  limits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  2283.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiations  di- 
rected toward  liberalizing  international 
trade  and  Investment  In  high  technology 
goods  and  services,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  OLENN: 

S.  2384.  A  bill  to  Insure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  workers,  the  general  public,  and  the 
environment  from  harmful  radiation  expo- 
sure, to  establish  mechanisms  for  effective 
coordination  among  the  various  Federal 
agencies  Involved  In  radiation  protection  ac- 
tivities, to  develop  a  coordinated  radiation 
research  program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2286.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  naval  vessels  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  built  in  for- 
eign shipyards,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  (by  request): 

S.  2288.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National    Junior    Bowling    Championship 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN): 
S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  4.  1982.  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
flection"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
contributions  of  computers  and  other 
sophisticated  technological  equipment 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TKCHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  speak  for  us  all  when  I  say 
that  the  health  of  our  economy  is  our 
No.  1  priority  these  days.  One  of  the 
primary  factors  affecting  the  future  of 
our  economy  is  our  ability  to  adapt  to 
and  utilize  the  rapidly  expanding  pool 
of  computers  and  other  high-technolo- 
gy. Only  by  doing  so  will  be.  as  a  coun- 
try, be  able  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  world  market. 

The  Japanese  are  well  aware  of  this 
necessity.  With  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  Japan  now  gradu- 
ates more  electrical  engineers  than  we 
do.  The  Japanese  Government  is  pro- 
viding direct  aid  to  that  country's  lead- 
ing computer  manufacturers  for  the 
development  of  new  operating  systems 
for  hardware. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  a 
leader  in  technological  developments, 
it  is  Imperative  that  our  schools  begin 
training  our  children  in  today's  tech- 
nology, beglimlng  at  the  earliest  feasi- 
ble age.  However,  we  know  that  budget 
restraints  are  making  it  harder  and 
harder  for  local  schools  to  provide 
even  basic  teaching  facilities,  much 
less  expensive  technological  equip- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  encourage  the  donation  of  com- 
puters and  other  technological  equip- 
ment to  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  by  liberalizing  the  charitable 
deduction  allowable  to  a  corporation 
for  making  such  contributions. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  contri- 
butions of  technological  equipment  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools  would 
be  treated  the  same  as  contributions 
of  scientific  equipment  for  research 
and  experimentation  to  colleges.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  a  temporary 
raising  of  the  maxlum  allowable  chari- 
table contribution  from  10  to  30  per- 
cent of  a  corporation's  taxable  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  inspiration  for 
this  bill  is  a  proposal  from  the  Apple 
Computer  Co.  to  provide,  free  of 
charge,  a  complete  computer  center  to 
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every  public  elementary,  middle,  and 
secondary  school  in  the  coimtry— ap- 
proximately 75,000  schools.  But  the 
legislation  would  affect  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturers of  technological  equipment 
and  I  hope  that  other  high-tech  com- 
panies would  be  encouraged  by  this 
proposal  to  make  similar  donations  to 
our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  am  not  proposing  a  subsidy  to  the 
high  technology  industry.  Rather,  I 
am  simply  proposing  that  we  meet,  at 
least  part  way,  those  companies  who 
wish  to  take  the  initiative  in  helping 
our  public  schools  provide  training  in 
today's  technology.  It  is  our  children, 
and  ultimately  our  country,  which  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation.  The  do- 
nating companies  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  if  they  had  sold  the  equip- 
ment, paid  tax  on  the  income,  and  do- 
nated the  after-tax  prcxieeds  to  the 
schools.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  see 
Its  way  clear  to  enact  this  proposal 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  an  article  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology 

Education  Act  of  1982". 

SEC.  2.  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP 
TECHNOLOGICAL  EQUIPMENT  TO 
PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Subseetlun  (e)  of  section  170  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cer- 
tain contributions  of  ordinary  Income  and 
capital  gain  property)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Special  Rin.E  por  CoNnuBirriONS  op 
Technological  EQuiPMZifT  to  Primaht  and 
Secondary  Schools.— 

"(A)  Luin  ON  REDUCTION.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  contribution  of  technological 
equipment,  the  reduction  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  be  no  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (3)(B). 

"(B)  Qualified  contribution  op  techno- 
logical EQUIPMENT.)  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  qualified  contribution 
of  technological  property'  means  a  charita- 
ble contribution  by  a  corporation  of  tangible 
personal  property  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1221,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  contribution  Is  to  an  educational 
organization  which  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bKlKAXii)  of  this  section  and  which  Is 
not  an  Institution  of  higher  education  (as 
defined  in  section  3304(f), 

"(11)  the  contribution  is  made— 

"(I)  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
the  construction  of  the  property  Is  substan- 
tially completed,  and 

"(ID  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Technology  Education  Act  of  1982  and 
before  the  date  1  year  after  such  date  pf  en- 
actment, 

"(Ul)  the  original  use  of  the  property  Is 
the  donee. 


"(Iv)  the  property  is  a  computer  (or  other 
sophisticated  technological  equipment  or 
apparatus)  all  of  the  use  of  which  by  the 
donee  Is  directly  in  the  education  of  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States, 

"(v)  the  property  is  not  transferred  by  the 
donee  in  exchange  for  money,  other  proper- 
ty, or  services;  and 

"(vl)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  representing  that  its 
use  and  disposition  of  the  property  will  be 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(iv)  and  (v). 

"(C)  Increase  in  percentage  limitation.— 
The  limitation  of  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be 
increased  by  the  aggregate  amount  (deter- 
mined after  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion) of  the  qualified  contributions  of  tech- 
nological property  made  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year;  except  that  such 
llmiUtion  shall  not  be  Increased  to  an 
amount  greater  than  30  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  Income  (as  computed  for 
purposes  of  subsection  <B)(2)). 

"(D)  Corporation.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'corporation'  shall  not 
Include— 

"(1)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  1371(b)), 

"(11)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542),  and 

"(ill)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  414(mK3)). " 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Apple  Wants  a  Big  Tax  Break  So  It  Can 

Give  One  op  Its  Computers  to  Every 

Public  School 

(By  Lenard  M.  Apcar  and  Marilyn  Chase) 

Washington.— If  Congress  approves,  there 
could  be  an  Apple  In  every  schoolhouse  In 
the  country. 

Not  the  kind  polished  for  the  teacher,  but 
the  sleek,  expensive  and  hot-selling  Apple  II 
personal  computer  that  has  caught  the 
fancy  of  high-tech  buffs  everywhere.  Apple 
Computer  Inc.,  based  In  Cupertino,  Calif., 
wants  to  give  one  to  each  of  the  nation's 
more  than  83,000  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  Idea  amounts  to  a  giveaway  of  at  least 
$200  million  on  Apple's  part,  based  on  the 
$2,495  retail  price  of  the  computer  and  re- 
lated equipment.  Instruction  manuals  and 
shipping  costs.  But  Apple  wants  some  com- 
pensation from  Congress,  first,  namely  a  tax 
break  of  nearly  $20  million.  Without  it,  says 
Apple's  chairman.  Steven  Jobs,  "we'd  go 
broke." 

To  make  the  trade-off  possible,  congress 
must  change  the  law.  A  company  now  can 
take  a  deduction  for  such  a  donation  only  if 
the  company  gives  away  carefully  defined 
"scientific  equipment"  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities strictly  for  research  purposes.  Com- 
puters given  to  lower-level  schools  aren't 
considered  deductible. 

pitching  the  idea 

So  Mr.  Jobs.  Apple's  27-year-old  cofounder 
and  a  computer-literacy  zealot,  has  been 
pushing  the  idea  on  Capitol  Hill  and  with 
Just  about  any  politician  who  will  listen.  By 
chance,  he  recently  sat  next  to  Rep.  Fort- 
ney  "Pete"  Stark,  a  California  Democrat,  on 
a  plane  ride.  The  two  got  to  talking,  and  Mr. 
Stark  gave  him  his  card.  Mr.  Jobs  followed 
up  with  a  telephone  pitch  for  his  Idea  and  a 
quick  lesson  on  how  the  law  would  have  to 
be  changed.  "He  was  way  ahead  of  me  in 


terms  of  what  was  needed  In  legislation." 
Mr.  Stark  says. 

Now  Mr.  Stark  is  a  sponsor  of  the  "Tech- 
nology Act  of  1982,"  which  would  change 
tax  law  the  way  Apple  wants.  "I  think  it's  a 
great  idea."  the  Congressman  declares.  The 
$20  million  or  so  Apple  estimates  the  gov- 
ernment stands  to  lose  In  taxes  doesn't 
bother  Mr.  Stark,  despite  Washington's  big 
budget  deficits.  In  an  era  of  spending  cuts 
for  schools  and  social  programs,  he  says, 
"we're  getting  a  lot  of  bang  for  our  buck." 

Of  course.  Apple  would  get  a  lot  of  bang, 
too.  In  one  stroke,  Mr.  Jobs  and  his  col- 
leagues figure  there  could  be  Apples  In 
classrooms  everywhere.  Computer  makers 
are  Jockeying  for  position  In  the  potentially 
lucrative  education  market,  and  Apple 
hopes  its  ploy  would  keep  it  In  front  of  the 
pack.  Sales  to  schools  will  more  than  triple 
by  1985  from  about  $150  million  last  year, 
estimates  Grant  S.  Bushee,  vice  president  of 
Dataquest  Inc..  an  A.  C.  Nielsen  unit. 

"The  idea  hasn't  escaped  us,"  says  Greg- 
ory Smith,  Apple's  educational  marketing 
director,  that  the  giveaway  could  yield  "ter- 
rific multiples  In  future  years"  that  would 
far  exceed  the  value  of  the  original  gift. 

For  one  thing,  a  school  might  like  Its 
Apple  enough  to  decide  to  buy  more.  "Our 
experience  shows  that  where  a  school  buys 
one  or  two  coumputers  In  one  budget  year, 
they'll  typically  buy  three  or  four  In  the 
next."  Mr.  Smith  says.  In  addition,  "stu- 
dents Influence  their  parents  to  buy,"  he 
adds.  "Maybe  Dad  was  thinking  of  buying  a 
microcomputer  anyway;  kids  help  choose." 

Apple's  Mr.  Jobs  doesn't  say  much  about 
the  marketing  angle.  He  makes  appeal  in 
terms  of  a  broader  problem.  "We're  under- 
supplying  engineers  by  a  factor  of  three  to 
one.  U.S.  kids  have  to  take  less  math  than 
Japanese  or  Russian  kids.  We're  really  blow- 
ing it."  He  adds:  "Computer  science  is  going 
to  be  very  Important  for  these  kids.  Human 
capital  is  as  important  to  high  technology 
industry  as  physical  capital." 

Mr.  Stark's  bill  would  allow  Apple  to  make 
its  entire  donation  In  one  year  by  raising 
temporarily  the  current  celling  on  the  size 
of  such  a  deduction  to  30%  of  a  company's 
taxable  Income  from  10%.  The  bill  also 
would  broaden  existing  law  to  Include  com- 
puters and  giveaways  to  schools  below  the 
college  level.  Apple  hopes  other  computer 
makers  will  Join  In  once  the  law  Is  broad- 
ened, although  a  spokesman  says  whether 
they  do  or  not,  Apple  is  committed  to  put- 
ting a  computer  In  every  public  school. 

Special-purpose  tax  bills  aren't  uncom- 
mon. But  Apple  officials  seem  a  little  sur- 
prised at  how  quickly  their  idea  has  found 
support  on  Captlol  Hill.  "It's  not  that  hard 
to  do  this,"  says  Michael  Rashkln,  Apple's 
director  of  taxes. 

Still,  politicians  frequently  get  nervous 
about  how  others  see  specially  tailored  bills. 
"What's  your  story  going  to  say?"  an  assist- 
ant to  a  Senator  who  is  considering  Intro- 
ducing a  companion  measure  asked  a  report- 
er. Mr.  Stark  is  careful  to  note  that  the  law 
already  contains  certain  restrictions  so  that 
companies  can't  Inflate  the  amount  of  a  de- 
duction or  "dump  Junk  they  can't  sell  to 
beat  us  out  of  a  few  bucks." 

The  bill  requires  that  the  donated  equl[>- 
ment  be  unused  and  In  the  company's  Inven- 
tory no  longer  than  two  years.  Moreover, 
the  deduction  is  calculated  by  adding  the 
manufacturing  cost  to  one-h^  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  Apple  II's  retail  price, 
and  that  total  can't  be  more  than  double 
the  company's  cost  to  make  the  equipment. 
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Mr.  Stark's  bill  already  has  41  cosponsors. 
but  whether  it  will  pass  a  Congress  preoccu- 
pied with  the  huge  budget  deficits  and  the 
notion  of  raising  taxes  isn't  clear.  "It's  a 
hard  time  to  get  something  like  this 
passed."  concedes  Apple's  Mr.  Rashkin.  "I 
don't  think  it's  impossible,  but  it  would  have 
been  easier  last  year." 

RESEIIVKD  COMPKirrORS 

Meanwhile,  some  of  Apple's  competitors 
are  reserving  their  options  about  joining  the 
computer  giveaway. 

Charles  Phillips,  senior  vire  president  of 
Tandy  Corp.'s  Radio  Shack  unit,  says:  "I 
think  Apple  people  are  honorable  people, 
but  it  can't  be  as  charitable  as  it  sounds.  It's 
a  little  Incredible  that  a  company  doing  a 
half  billion  dollars  In  business  would  try  to 
give  away  $200  or  $300  million. "  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  25,  Apple  had  earn- 
ings of  (39.4  million,  or  70  cents  a  share,  on 
sales  of  $334.8  million. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  contends  Radio  Shack  is 
No.  1  in  the  educational  market,  explains 
the  company  already  has  its  own  program 
of  grants  to  schools.  Radio  Shack  hasn't  de- 
cided whether  it  would  take  advantage  of 
the  Stark  bill,  he  adds.  "The  decision  is  up 
to  our  board." 

Mr.  Jobs  believes  that  Apple's  competitors 
are  sure  to  Join  In.  "It  really  is  something 
for  nothing,  and  I  think  the  private  sector 
will  respond  gallantly."  he  says. 

In  fact,  he  reports,  "one  competitor 
swears  he  isn't  going  to  let  a  generation  of 
kids  grow  up  looking  at  our  logo."* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2282.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustments  In  campaign  con- 
tribution limits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

AOJtrSTMXNTS  Ilf  CAMPAICll  CONTRIBUTION 

Luirrs 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  to  provide  for  reasonable  adjust- 
ments In  campaign  contribution  limits. 

Existing  law  provides  limits  on  the 
contributions  which  individuals  and 
political  committees  may  make  to  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  and  his 
authorized  political  committees,  and 
to  other  political  committees,  includ- 
ing those  established  and  maintained 
by  a  national  political  party.  In  addi- 
tion. Individuals  may  not  contribute 
more  tham  $25,000  in  a  calendar  year 
to  all  Federal  office  candidates,  poli- 
tlcl  committees,  and  other  related  en- 
tities. 

The  campaign  contribution  limits  re- 
ferred to  above  were  enacted  some 
years  ago;  some  were  set  by  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  and  the  rest  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1976.  Since  then,  in- 
flation has  eroded  the  value  associated 
with  the  original  contribution  limits. 

A  January  1982.  report  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Politics  at  the  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University,  specifically  noted  that  the 
yearly  limitation  imposed  on  all  indi- 
vidual political  contributions  has  been 
"eroded    by    inflation",    and    recom- 


mended that  Congress  "adjust  this 
ceiling  upward  in  keeping  with 
changes  made  in  the  permissible  level 
of  contributions  to  a  single  political 
committee.  Presidential  or  otherwise". 
My  bill  would  simply  restore  the  con- 
tribution limits  to  the  dollar  values 
which  Congress  originally  found  rea- 
sonable and  ethical. 

In  essence,  the  bill  would  restore  the 
contribution  limits  to  the  purchasing 
power  originally  intended  by  Congress. 
Instead  of  the  $1,000  per  election  limit 
on  individual  contributions  to  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  limit  of  $1,800,  and  thus  ad- 
justs for  Inflation  since  1974,  the.  year 
the  $1,000  limit  was  originally  adopt- 
ed. Similarly,  the  biU  increases  the 
limit  on  contributions  which  an  indi- 
vidual oan  make  In  a  calendar  year  to 
$46,100.  In  like  fashion,  each  of  the 
existing  campaign  contribution  limits 
applicable  to  individuals  or  political 
committees  is  adjusted  for  inflation 
through  the  end  of  1981.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  comparing 
the  current  PECA  campaign  contribu- 
tion limits  with  those  provided  in  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rscori),  as 
follows: 

FECA  CAMPAiGN  CONTfaBUTION  UNITS 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  po- 
litical campaigns,  like  everything  else, 
are  more  expensive  today  than  they 
were  in  1974  or  1976.  Thus,  It  seems 
only  reasonable  that  the  campaign 
contribution  limits  should  be  adjusted 
for  inflation.  While  some  might  prefer 
to  adjust  only  some  of  the  existing 
contribution  limits,  I  believe  that  all 
should  be  adjusted  In  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness. If  contribution  limits  are  not  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  running  for  public 
office  will  become  more  and  more  the 
selective  pursuit  of  those  having  great 
personal  wealth,  and  such  a  develop- 
ment would  certainly  not  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  see  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  approach,  and  I  look 
forward  to  their  support. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
simply  restores  the  purchasing  power 
of   the   contribution    levels   to   those 
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which  Congress  originally  foimd  to  be 
just  and  ethical. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2282 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  is  amended  In  paragraph 
(D— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$1,800"  in  subparagraph 
(A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '"$32,000"  in  subparagraph 
(B);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$8,000"  in  subparagraph 
(C). 

(b)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  In  para- 
graph (2)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$9,200"  in  subparagraph 
(A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$24,000"  In  subparagraph 
(B):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "'$8,000"  in  subparagraph 
(C). 

(C)  Section  3IS(a)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (3)  by  striking  out  '"$25,000"'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'$46.100".« 
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By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2283.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 
tions directed  toward  liberalizing 
international  trade  and  Investment  In 
high  technology  goods  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

HIGH  TICRNOLOCT  "TIIADI  NEGOTU'TIONS  ACT  OP 

i»sa 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  High  Technolo- 
gy Trade  Negotiations  Act  of  1982. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  first,  pro- 
vide the  President  with  a  mandate  to 
negotiate  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
trade  in  high  technology  goods  and 
services  and  second,  give  the  I»resldent 
specific  authority  to  reduce  U.S.  tar- 
iffs on  high  technology  products  in  ex- 
change for  equivalent  concessions. 

My  concern  is  to  bring  about  a 
global  trading  system  that  is  increas- 
ingly free,  as  well  as  increasingly  fair. 
For  too  long  now,  other  signatories  to 
international  trade  agreements  have 
honored  the  principle  of  comparative 
advantage  in  theory,  but  Ignored  it  in 
practice.  But  under  the  agreements, 
America  has  a  right  to  expect  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  comparative 
advantage— and  I  say  that  asserting 
our  right  is  not  protectionist.  For  too 
long  now.  our  posture  In  foreign  trade 
has  been  reactive  rather  than  active. 
We  have  reacted  to  a  flood  of  foreign 


Imports  Instead  of  acting  to  assure  fair 
treatment  for  American  exports.  And 
again  I  say  that  asking  other  countries 
to  play  by  the  same  rules  we  observe  is 
not  protectionist. 

Our  competitive  position  In  the 
world  economy  has  deteriorated  in 
recent  years  because  we  have  failed  to 
develop  a  foreign  trade  policy  respon- 
sive to  the  changing  context  of  Inter- 
national trade.  Last  year  our  merchan- 
dise balance-of -trade  deficit  was  nearly 
$40  billion  and  this  years  figures  are 
even  worse.  Now  these  deficits  are  not 
simply  the  result  of  our  trading  part- 
ners' practices.  In  many  areas  we  are 
not  now  as  competitive  as  we  once 
were,  nor  as  competitive  as  we  should 
be.  But  let  me  say  this— given  our 
system  of  private  enterprise,  a  proper 
amount  of  research  and  development 
and  enough  capital  to  translate  Ameri- 
can creativity  Into  products  and  serv- 
ices—America can  still  outproduce, 
outlnvent,  and  outcompete  anyone  on 
the  face  of  this  planet.  Last  year  Con- 
gress acted  to  improve  America's  inter- 
national competitiveness.  In  the  Ek;o- 
nomlc  Recovery  Act,  we  passed  a 
number  of  tax  provisions  designed  to 
improve  capital  formation,  encourage 
research  and  development  and  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  American  firms 
In  overseas  markets.  Yet  today  we  find 
growth  in  our  most  dynamic  and  most 
competitive  Industries  stifled— stifled 
by  barriers  to  market  access  overseas, 
stifled  by  "rolling  Infant"  Industrial 
policies  that  target  first  one  and  then 
another  foreign  industry  with  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  market  protection. 

Steel  and  auto  workers  In  my  home 
State  of  Ohio  have  borne  the  brtmt  of 
such  targeted  Industrial  policies. 
Today,  employees  In  my  State's  high 
technology  industries  see  the  same 
grim  pattern  unfolding  for  them.  Now 
is  the  time  to  assure  fair  treatment  for 
competitive  American  exports.  I 
repeat,  the  time  to  act  is  now— before 
we  are  again  forced  to  react  to  a  flood 
of  foreign  Imports.  So  let  us  act  now  to 
insure  that  competitive  American 
firms  are  guaranteed  the  same  access 
to  foreign  markets  that  we  provide  to 
our  trading  partners. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  before 
Congress  which  taken  together  con- 
tain the  essential  elements  necessary 
to  accomplish  this.  Active  enforcement 
of  our  trade  agreements,  effective 
monitoring  of— and  authority  to 
offset— trade  distorting  practices,  and 
expansion  of  policy  to  Include  trade  In 
services  and  Investment  are  all  Impor- 
tant steps  we  must  take  in  response  to 
the  international  challenge.  To  these  I 
would  add  two  additional  elements. 
And  these  are:  one,  to  provide  the 
President  with  a  mandate  to  negotiate 
the  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade  In 
high  technology  goods  and  services, 
and  two,  give  the  President  specific  au- 
thority to  reduce  U.S.  tariffs  on  high 


technology  products  in  exchange  for 
equivalent  concessions. 

I  believe  such  a  mandate  is  impor- 
tant because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
high  technology  trade.  The  pace  of 
change  In  high  technology  Industries 
is  exceptionally  fast  and  today  we 
stand  poised  at  the  edge  of  dramatic 
bresikthroughs  that  will  revolutionize 
the  way  we  live.  Moreover,  irmovation 
in  these  areas  comes  largely  from 
small  and  developing  firms.  The  rapid 
rate  of  change,  the  potential  for  dra- 
matic breakthroughs  and  the  small 
size  of  most  firms  preclude  our  consid- 
eration of  lengthy  antidumping  for 
countervailing  investigations  as  a 
remedy  to  unfair  trade  practices.  Our 
high  technology  industries  simply 
cannot  afford  the  time  or  money  re- 
quired by  these  procedures.  For  these 
reasons  I  feel  it  is  important  to  grant 
specific  authority  to  move  forward  vig- 
orously in  negotiations  on  high  tech- 
nology trade— to  liberalize  access  to 
world  markets  and  reduce  tariffs 
wherever  possible.  To  provide  that 
mandate  and  that  authority  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  High  Technolo- 
gy Trade  Negotiations  Act  of  1982. 

Though  none  of  us  can  predict  the 
future,  we  do  know  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  world's  economy  lies  in 
knowledge-based  industries.  Competi- 
tion among  American,  Japanese,  Euro- 
pean, and  other  foreign  companies  In 
high  technolgy  trade  will  continue  to 
grow,  as  will  the  potential  for  trade 
conflicts  in  these  areas.  For  these  rea- 
sons It  Is  urgent  that  we  act  now  to 
reach  International  agreements  on 
rules  of  free  trade  in  high  technology. 

Just  as  the  current  problems  in  high 
technology  trade  pose  challenges  to 
the  world  economy,  so  do  they  offer 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  positive  step 
forward  in  the  liberalization  of  global 
commerce.  By  removing  obstacles  to 
free  trade  in  these  areas,  we  can  ad- 
vance the  principle  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage and  minimize  the  occurence  of 
trade  conflicts  in  future  years.  We 
must  seize  this  opportunity  to  open 
world  markets  and  establish  once  and 
for  aU  international  agreements  on 
free  and  fair  trade  in  high  technology 
goods  and  services.  By  acting  now,  in 
the  formative  stages  of  high  technolo- 
gy trade,  we  can  help  to  shape  its  evo- 
lution In  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  free  and  oj)en  markets.  In  so 
doing  we  c»n  realize  the  growing  po- 
tential of  American  creativity  and  re- 
affirm the  confidence  of  our  people  in 
the  good  faith  of  our  trading  partners 
and  the  authority  of  GATT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

S.  2283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Tech- 
nology Trade  Negotiations  Act  of  1982." 

SEC.  2  STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS  AND  PUR- 
POSES 

(a)  the  Congress  hereby  finds  that 

(1)  the  continued  development  of  the 
United  States  high  technology  industries  is 
essential  to  the  economic  vitality,  interna- 
tional competitiveness  and  national  security 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  the  liberalization  of  trade  in  high  tech- 
nology goods  and  services  is  essential  to  the 
future  growth  and  vitality  of  the  United 
States  high  technology  industries; 

(3)  International  competition  In  high  tech- 
nology goods  and  services  is  Increasingly  dis- 
torted by  foreign  Oovemment  intervention 
and  by  unfair  foreign  trade  practices.  Such 
'nterventlon  and  practices  Include  subsidiza- 
tion, anticompetitive  preactices  tolerated  or 
fostered  by  Oovemment  policy,  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers.  Investment  performance 
requirements  and  access  to  preferential  fi- 
nancing, among  other  measures; 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  market  for  high 
technology  goods  and  services  Is  relatively 
free  from  Oovemment  Intervention  and  op- 
erates largely  according  to  the  principle  of 
comparative  advantage; 

(5)  the  rapid  rate  of  change  in  high  tech- 
nology development,  the  high  potential  for 
revolutionary  breakthroughs  in  high  tech- 
nology goods  and  services,  and  the  small  size 
of  many  United  States  firms  operating  in 
high  technology  trade  preclude  consider- 
ation of  costly  and  lengthy  antldimiplng  or 
countervailing  duty  Investigations  as  reme- 
dies to  imf air  foreign  trade  practices; 

(b)  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to: 

(1)  obtain  and  preserve  the  maximum 
openness  of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment In  high  technology  goods  and  services 
by 

(A)  directing  the  President  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  Oovemments  and  instnunen- 
tallties  to  liberalize  trade  in  high  technolo- 
gy goods  and  services. 

(B)  Authorizing  the  President  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  tariffs  on.  and  other  barriers 
to,  imix>rts  of  high  technology  goods  and 
services, 

(C)  directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  monitor,  evaluate  and  report  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  the  open- 
ness of  International  trade  and  investment 
opportunities  in  high  technology  goods  and 
services. 

SEC.  3.  NEOOTIATINO  BtANDATE 

(a)  The  President  is  hereby  directed  to  ne- 
gotiate with  foreign  governments  and  in- 
strumentalities to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Agreements  under  this  Act  may  in- 
clude but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  tariffs  on,  and  other 
barriers  to.  Imports  of  high  technology 
goods  and  services;  specifically 

(1)  the  acceleration  to  1982  of  the  full  con- 
cession tariff  rates  on  high  technology 
goods  and  services  agreed  to  during  the 
Tokyo  round  of  trade  negotiations;  and 

(2)  the  elimination  of  any  tariff  which  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  5  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent, or  less;  and 

(3)  a  commitment  to  provide  national 
treatment  and  as  favorable  an  environment 
In  the  host  country  for  United  States  high 
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technology  goods  and  services  as  would  exist 
under  truly  open  market  conditions. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
concluded  under  this  Act.  the  President  is 
authorized,  with  respect  to  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  he  determines  to  be  high  tech- 
nology goods  and  services. 

(1)  to  proclaim,  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures governing  tariff  agreements  In  title  I 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1074.  such  modification 
of  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment,  or  such  additional  duties 
M  he  determines  to  be  required  or  appropri- 
ate; and. 

(3)  to  utilize  the  procedures  contained  in 
sections  103  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  in  the  event  that  changes  In  United 
States  law  are  required  or  appropriate. 

SBC.  4.  MONTTORINO 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish a  mechanism  to  monitor  high  tech- 
nology trade  and  investment  In  foreign  mar- 
kets, evaluate  the  openness  of  trade  and  In- 
vestment opportunities  In  these  markets, 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  He 
shall  prepare  and  publish  annually  a  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  con- 
taining the  results  of  his  analysis,  which 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limits  to,  a  de- 
scription of 

(1)  United  States  exports  and  Imports  of 
high  technology  goods  and  services: 

(3)  direct  and  indirect  Investment  flows  in 
high  technology  goods  and  services: 

(3)  the  conditions  of  competition  in  for- 
eign markets  where  United  States  high 
technology  firms  conduct  trade.  Including 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Intercompany  co- 
operation and  coordination  in  joint  research 
and  development  and  market  silocation. 

(4)  the  nature  and  extent  of  government 
Intervention,  including  the  financing  of  re- 
search and  development,  the  provision  of  fi- 
nancial, tax  and  other  incentives,  and  other 
measures. 


By  Mr.  OLENN: 
8.  2284.  A  bill  to  insure  adequate 
protection  of  workers,  the  general 
public,  and  the  environment  from 
harmful  radiation  exposure,  to  estab- 
lish mechsuiisms  for  effective  coordi- 
nation among  the  various  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  radiation  protec- 
tion activities,  to  develop  a  coordinat- 
ed radiation  research  program,  and  fur 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

rESKXAL  RADIATION  PROTBCTIOII  MAMAGEKKIfT 
ACT  or  IBia 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Federal 
Radiation  Protection  Management  Act 
of  1982. 

This  bill  seeks  to  bring  order  to  a 
chaotic  situation  that  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  chaotic  any  longer. 
More  than  20  Federal  agencies  are  cur- 
rently engaged  In  activities  involving 
radiation  protection  and/or  research. 
The  demise  of  the  old  Federal  Radi- 
ation Couincil  in  1970,  despite  the 
transfer  of  some  of  its  authorities  to 
EPA,  has  resulted  in  a  serious  erosion 
of  interagency  coordination  in  this 
area.  The  lack  of  focus  or  leadership 
of  the  Federal  program  places  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American 
people  in  needless  jeopardy,  this  bill 
seeks  to  provide  the  focus  and  leader- 


ship presently  lacking  in  the  Federal 
program. 

While  the  consciousness  of  the 
public  to  the  radiation  exposure  prob- 
lem has  been  raised  significantly  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Three  Mile  Island  acci- 
dent, the  questions,  the  problems  and 
the  concerns  go  well  beyond  Three 
Mile  Island.  In  fact,  the  major  source 
of  radiation  exposure  to  the  general 
population  in  the  United  States  is 
through  diagnostic  medical  proce- 
dures. If  we  look  at  manmade  sources 
of  radiation  exposure  we  find  that  the 
average  American  receives  more  than 
90  percent  of  such  exposure  from^  this 
source. 

It  is  also  Important  to  understand 
that  there  is  an  element  of  radiation 
exposure  that  we  can  do  nothing 
about.  Every  person  is  exposed  to  a 
certain  level  of  background  radiation 
from  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and  its 
soil.  There  are  wide  variations  in  this 
exposure  from  an  average  yearly  dose 
of  about  45  millirems  for  persons 
living  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area  to 
about  128  millirems  a  year  for  persons 
living  in  the  area  of  Leadville,  Colo. 

There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  medical  literature  to  conclude  that 
a  concerted  effort  must  be  made  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  exposiu-e  of  the 
population  to  radiation.  To  do  so  re- 
quires that  we  increase  our  attention 
to  issues  such  as  the  overuse  of  medi- 
cal X-rays,  the  licensing  and  inspec- 
tion of  aU  radiological  equipment,  the 
undertraining  of  radiological  person- 
nel, the  licensing  of  institutions  pro- 
viding such  training,  the  use  of  radio- 
active materials  in  consumer  products, 
the  vsdidity  of  current  radiation  dose 
limitations  for  persons  in  certain  occu- 
pations and  the  adequacy  of  the  public 
education  program  regarding  radiation 
protection.  The  latter  point  cannot  t)e 
overemphasized. 

People  in  this  coimtry  want  to  know 
what  radiation  is  and  what  it  can  do  to 
them.  They  want  to  know  how  well 
protected  they  are  from  the  ill-effects 
of  radiation  and  how  they  might  be 
better  protected.  And  they  have  a 
right  to  some  good  answers. 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
depend  upon  thorough  research,  rea- 
soned findings,  and  intelligent  imple- 
mentation of  policy.  Some  of  the  best 
minds  In  the  United  States  are  work- 
ing on  radiation  research  and  protec- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of 
talent  In  dealing  with  these  questions: 
the  problem  Is  that  Federal  agency  ju- 
risdictions in  this  area  are  overlapping 
and  fragmented. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  for  example,  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  setting  overall  exposure 
standards.  But  the  question  of  how 
these  standards  are  to  be  translated  in 
terms  of  the  licensing  and  inspection 
of  equipment,  as  well  as  the  training 
and  licensing  of  radiologic  personnel. 


is  left  to  other  agencies  or  to  the 
States,  as  indicated  earlier.  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  the  chief 
health  research  organization  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  most  of  the  re- 
search in  biological  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation  is  funded  and  managed  by 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  question  of  overlapping  and 
fragmented  jurisdiction  by  Federal 
agencies  was  addressed  by  an  inter- 
agency task  force  established  in  1978 
by  President  Carter.  As  a  result  of  the 
report  of  that  task  force,  a  Presiden- 
tial Executive  order  was  issued  form- 
ing coordinating  bodies  for  radiation 
policy,  the  Radiation  Policy  Council, 
and  radiation  research.  Unfortunately, 
these  bodies  were  just  beginning,  their 
work  when  the  1980  elections  oc- 
curred. The  Reagan  administration 
chose  to  zero  out  the  budget  for  the 
Radiation  Policy  Council,  thus  setting 
back  one  of  the  few  gains  made  in 
recent  years.  In  addition,  if  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  goes  through,  EPA  will  lose 
10  percent  of  the  employees  in  the 
Office  of  Radiation  programs. 

These  actions  vindicate  the  opinion 
of  those  who  testified  at  hearings  I 
chaired  2  years  ago  to  the  effect  that 
only  a  legislated  mandate,  backed  up 
by  adequate  funds,  would  result  in  ef- 
fective coordination  of  regulatory  and 
research  activities  in  the  area  of  radi- 
ation protection. 

Mr.  President,  no  discussion  of  this 
issue  would  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning and  commending  the  good 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. Last  year.  Senator  Randolph 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  enact- 
ment of  the  Consumer- Patient  Radi- 
ation Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1981  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
That  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  set  minimiun  training  and  cer- 
tification requirements  by  August 
1982.  for  certain  categories  of  adminis- 
trators of  radiologic  procedures.  While 
this  is  an  important  achievement,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  promulgated 
requirements  will  not  be  binding  on 
the  States.  If  the  States  do  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  within  3  years, 
all  the  Secretary  can  do  is  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  additional  legislation  to 
assure  compliance. 

It  is  of  interest,  Mr.  President  that 
this  provision  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
promulgate  these  standards  in  con- 
Jimction  or  in  consultation  with  the 
Radiation  Policy  Council,  among 
others.  Since,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Coiuicil  if  no  longer  a  viable 
entity,  the  law  cannot  even  be  carried 
out  as  Congress  intended  unless  the 
Council  or  its  equivalent  is  restored 
and  is  functioning. 
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It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  the 
Congress  create  statutorily  the  needed 
organizational  entities  to  improve  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  in  radi- 
ation protection.  The  biU  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  do  just  that. 

Its  thrust  is  simple;  it  sets  up  two  co- 
ordinating bodies,  one  dealing  with  ra- 
diation protection  and  the  other  with 
radiation  research,  that  bring  together 
the  many  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  involved  in  these  matters. 

The  first,  the  Federal  Radiation  Pro- 
tection Council,  would  be  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  or  his  or  her 
designee.  This  Council  would  provide 
advice  and  guidance  on  radiation  pro- 
tection standards,  review  the  various 
agencies'  authorities  over  radiation-re- 
lated matters,  recommend  any  neces- 
sary changes  in  those  authorities, 
identify  the  agencies'  research  needs, 
help  develop  public  education  pro- 
grams on  radiation  health  and  safety, 
and  review  State  and  local  radiation 
control  programs.  It  would  submit 
periodic  reports  and  recommendations 
dealing  with  Federal  radiation  protec- 
tion activities.  After  5  years  of  oper- 
ation the  Council  would  be  reorga- 
nized out  of  existence  and  its  fimc- 
tions  distributed  to  other  agencies  in 
accordance  with  a  congressionally  ap- 
proved reorganization  plan  submitted 
by  the  President. 

The  second  group,  the  Federal  Con- 
ference on  Research  into  the  Biologi- 
cal Effects  of  Radiation,  would  have  as 
its  Chairman  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  That  orga- 
nization's mission,  more  than  any 
other  Federal  agency's,  is  health-relat- 
ed research.  The  Conference  would 
advise  on  the  development  of  radiation 
research  projects,  issue  an  annual 
comprehensive  Federal  agenda  on  ra- 
diation health  effects  research,  make 
various  recommendations  regarding 
the  conduct  of  that  research  and  the 
dissemination  of  its  results,  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  public  educa- 
tion programs.  It  would  also  review 
agency  radiation  research  requests,  ac- 
cording to  several  criteria,  in  order  to 
decide  whether  each  proposed  project 
has  scientific  merit  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  requesting  agency  is  the  right 
group  to  do  it.  It  would  also  issue  a 
report  noting  the  inadequacies  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  recommending  legis- 
lative changes. 

The  problems  of  agency  coordina- 
tion in  this  area  have  been  addressed 
in  part  by  the  GAO  in  a  2-volume 
report  issued  on  January  2,  1981,  enti- 
tled "Problems  in  Assessing  the 
Cancer  Risks  of  Low-Level  Ionizing 
Radiation  Exposure."  That  report  con- 
tains a  recommendation  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  giving  statutory 
authority  to  an  interagency  committee 
to  coordinate  Federal  research  on  the 
health  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  ex- 
posure. 


Mr.  President,  the  organizational 
changes  that  would  follow  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  help  fill  the  gap  of 
leadership  and  coordination  that  has 
been  missing  from  the  Federal  pro- 
gram in  radiation  protection.  The  bill 
presents  an  opportunity  to  not  only  in- 
crease Government  efficiency  in  this 
area,  but  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
raising  the  level  of  protection  for  the 
public  against  unnecessary  radiation 
exposure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  following 
materials  on  the  subject  of  radiation 
exposure  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

First.  An  aulicle  by  Victor  Cohn  of 
the  Washington  Post  dated  July  25, 
1979,  entitled  "Anybody  Can  Adminis- 
ter X-Rays,  Critics  Complain." 

Second.  An  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  dated  May  27.  1981,  enti- 
tled "Reassessing  Radiation." 

Third.  An  Article  by  Jane  Brody  of 
the  New  York  Times  dated  July  1, 
1981.  entitled  "Personal  Health:  Avoid- 
ing Hazards  of  Unnecessary  or  Exces- 
sive X-Ray  Examinations." 

Fourth.  An  article  from  the 
McGraw-Hill  publication  Inside 
Energy  dated  September  18,  1981  enti- 
tled "The  Average  Radiation  Exposure 
of  Workers  at  U.S.  Nuclear  Plants  rose 
by  35  percent  From  1979  to  1980." 

Fifth.  A  series  of  six  articles  by 
David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  that  appeared  be- 
tween E>ecember  27,  1981,  and  January 
1,  1982,  on  the  subject  of  radiation 
protection  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Fedeal  Radiation 
Protection  Management  Act  of  1982". 

STATXHZNT  OF  FIIfDINGS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Federal  radiation  protection  efforts 
must  ensure  the  highest  practicable  protec- 
tion against  harmful  radiation  exposure; 

(2)  the  achievement  of  such  efforts  re- 
quires— 

(A)  the  development  of  effective  public 
programs  designed  to  control  necessary  ex- 
posure to  radiation  and  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary exposure  to  radiation  as  well  as  the 
implementation  of  control  measures  by  pri- 
vate Industry  and  other  users  of  radiation; 

(B)  the  coordination  of  activities  by  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  with  radiation  protec- 
tion responsibilities;  and 

(C)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  agenda  for  research  which 
is  designed  to  (1)  provide  risk  estimates  for 
radiation-related  Injuries  which  are  more  re- 
fined than  existing  estimates  and  (11)  im- 
prove understanding  of  radiation  injury  and 
biological  repair; 

(3)  Federal  programs  in  radiation  research 
and  regulation  are  not  sufficiently  coordi- 
nated; 


(4)  Federal  radiation  protection  programs 
are  sometimes  marked  by  wasteful  duplica- 
tion and  overlap,  uncertainty  concerning 
the  extent  of  radiation  risks,  and  inad- 
equate consideration  of  potentially  serious 
hazards; 

(5)  in  order  to  ensure  public  accountabil- 
ity and  effective  action,  a  central  focus  for 
Federal  radiation  protection  programs  is 
needed; 

(6)  adequate  public  Information  and  edu- 
cation programs  must  be  developed  to 
ensure  greater  public  understanding  of  radi- 
ation and  greater  public  knowledge  of  and 
confidence  In  Federal  radiation  protection 
activltes;  and 

(7)  Federal  decisionmaking  procedures  in 
the  area  of  radiation  health  and  safety 
must,  where  appropriate,  provide  meaning- 
ful opportunities  for  public  notice  and  par- 
ticipation. 

TITLE  I-FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  RAOI- 
A-nON      PROTECTION      ESTABUSH- 

MENT 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Radiation  Protection  (here- 
after referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  "Coun- 
cil"). The  Council  shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  EInergy. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Latwr.  and 
Transportation,  the  Administrator  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  or  their 
designees; 

(B)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  or  their  desig- 
nees; 

(C)  one  representative  of  the  Conference 
of  Radiation  Control  Program  Directors; 
and 

(D)  two  public  members. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Conference  on  Research  into 
the  Biological  Effects  of  Radiation,  or  their 
designees,  are  authorized  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  to  provide  advice  to  the 
Council. 

(bXl)  The  public  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  members  to  the  Council 
who,  by  reason  of  demonstrated  ability, 
background,  training,  or  experience,  are  spe- 
cially qualified  to  assess  the  policies  and  ob- 
jectives of  Federal  radiation  health  and 
safety  protection  activities. 

(2)  Each  public  member  of  the  CouncU 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  five-year  term.  A 
public  member  may  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Any 
public  member  appointed  to  fUl  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term.  A  public  member  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  Ms  successor  has  taken  office, 
except  that  he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve 
for  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  his  term  would  otherwise  expire 
under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Each  public  member  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day.  In- 
cluding traveltime,  he  is  engaged  In  the 
actual    performance    of    his    duties    as    a 
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member  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  or  his  designee  shall  be  Chairman 
of  the  Council  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the  ■Chairman").  The  Council  shall 
elect  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as 
Chairman. 

(dXl)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  CouncU.  At  least  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  leaser  number  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

(eXl)  Each  member  of  the  Council  re- 
ferred to  in  clauses  (A).  (C),  and  (D)  of  sub- 
section (aXl).  Including  the  Chairman,  shall 
be  voting  members.  Each  voting  member 
shall  have  one  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  Council. 

(2)  II  any  member  of  the  Council  referred 
to  in  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (aXl)  deter- 
mines that  a  matter  before  the  CouncU  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  or 
agency  represented  by  such  member,  such 
member  may  request  the  voting  members  of 
the  Council  to  permit  such  member  to  vote 
on  such  matter.  The  voting  members  of  the 
Council  shall  make  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  request  by  majority  vote. 

( 3 )-  Decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  voting 
members  present  and  members  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (IXB)  of  subsection  (a)  who 
are  present  and  who  are  authorized  to  vote 
on  a  matter  pursuant  to  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
ruHcnoirs  of  thi  councu. 

Sic.  102.  (a)  The  Council  shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  ra- 
diation matters  directly  or  Indirectly  affect- 
ing health  and  safety.  Including  regulatory 
guidance  for  all  Federal  agencies  In  the  for- 
mulation of  radiation  standards  and  in  the 
establishment  and  execution  of  programs  of 
cooperation  with  States: 

(2)  review  the  authority  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  regulate  in  areas  concerned 
with— 

(A)  the  control  of  radioactive  materials,  or 
processes  which  use  such  materials; 

(B)  equipment  which  generates  or  pro- 
duces radiation; 

(C)  radioactive  waste: 

(D)  nuclear  powerplants; 

<E)  activities  related  to  the  development 
and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons; 

(F)  human  radiation  exposure  standards; 
and 

(O)  any  other  activity  or  material  which 
may  produce  human  radiation  exposure: 

(3)  on  the  basis  of  the  review  required 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  concerning  any  amendments, 
modifications,  or  additions  to  any  such  au- 
thority; 

(4)  Identify  the  research  needed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  in  order  to  effectively  meet 
their  regulatory  responsibilities,  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Federal  Conference  on  Research 
into  the  Biological  Effects  of  Radiation  a 
list  of  the  research  needed  in  the  area  of 
the  assessment  of  human  health  risks  from 
exposure  to  radiation; 

(5)  develop  and  recommend  programs  to 
educate  the  public  concemiiig  radiation 
health  and  safety: 

(6)  review  State  and  local  radiation  con- 
trol programs:  and 

(7)  keep  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate 
committees  thereof  fully  and  currently  ad- 


vised as  to  the  activities  of  the  Council  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title,  the  Council  shall  consult  with  experts 
and  scientists  who  are  qualified  concerning 
radiation  matters. 

WORKIRG  GROUP  OH  RKDDCTTOW  AKB  COirTROL 
OF  OCCXJPATIOKAL  EXPOStmC  TO  RADIATIOH 

Sic.  103.  (a)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council,  the  Chairman  shall  establish,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year,  a  Working 
Oroup  on  the  R^luctlon  and  Control  of  Oc- 
cupational Exposure  to  Radiation,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Labor,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Environmental  Protection,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, or  their  representatives  and  one 
member  of  the  Council  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 101(b). 

(b)  The  Working  Oroup  on  the  Reduction 
and  Control  of  Occupational  Exposure  to 
Radiation  shall— 

(1)  review  the  need  for  reduction  or  in- 
creased control  of  occupational  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  suggest  means  for  meeting 
any  such  need,  including- 

(A)  reductions  in  any  limits  or  standards 
for  occupational  doses  of  radiation  permit- 
ted or  recommended  under  any  applicable 
law: 

(B)  Improvements  in  equipment  which 
emits  radiation  and  which  Is  used  in  various 
workplace  environments; 

(C)  improvements  in  devices  and  methods 
for  preventing,  reducing,  or  measuring  occu- 
pational exposure  to  radiation; 

(D)  Improvements  in  the  training  and  per- 
formance of  personnel  who  monitor,  meas- 
ure, or  record  occupational  exposures  to  ra- 
diation; 

(E)  Improvements  in  procedures  for  re- 
sponding to  any  incident  in  which  a  person 
receives  an  occupational  dose  of  radiation 
exceeding  any  limit  or  standard  permitted 
or  recommended  by  law;  and 

(F)  increasing  the  awareness  of  employers 
and  employees  in  various  occupations  of  the 
benefits,  limitations,  risks,  and  precautions 
related  to  the  use  of  or  exposure  to  radi- 
ation In  such  occupations:  and 

(2)  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
system  for  registering,  preserving,  and  con- 
trolling records  of  occupational  doses  of  ra- 
diation received  by  Individual  workers  and 
other  occupational  radiation  information. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  the 
Working  Oroup  on  the  Reduction  and  Con- 
trol of  Occupational  Exposure  to  Radiation 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  In  occupations  in  which 
radiation  exposure  occurs  or  may  occur,  and 
with  other  persons  who  are  qualified  con- 
cerning occupational  exposure  to  radiation. 

WORKING  GROUP  ON  PROTKCTION  FROM 
EXPOSURE  TO  KZDICAL  RADIATION 

Skc.  104.  (a)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council,  the  Chairman  shall  establish,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year,  a  Working 
Oroup  on  Protection  From  Exposure  to 
Medical  Radiation,  which  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  or  their  representatives,  and  the 
two  members  of  the  Council  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  101  (b). 

(b)  The  Working  Oroup  on  Protection 
From  Exposure  to  Medical  Radiation  shall— 

(1)  review  the  Incidence  of  unnecessary 
patient  exposure  to  X-rays,  and  suggest 
means  of  reducing  any  such  unnecessary  ex- 
posure, including— 


(A)  high  yield  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
patients  for  whom  referral  for  diagnostic  X- 
rays  Is  likely  to  be  particularly  appropriate 
and  efficacious  and  means  for  promoting 
the  acceptance  of  such  criteria  by  practi- 
tioners: 

(B)  appropriate  performance  standards 
for  new  and  existing  electronic  equipment 
and  systems  which  emit  radiation  to  assure 
that  patients  are  exposed  to  the  minimum 
exposure  necessary  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  diagnostic  information  commensu- 
rate with  the  needs  of  practitioners; 

(C)  guidelines  for  optimum  exposures  in 
routine  nonspecialty  examinations  needed 
to  assure  lowest  patient  exposure  for  diag- 
nostlcally  useful  information: 

(D)  methods  of  continuously  compiling 
lifetime  patient  X-ray  exposure  records;  and 

(E)  quality  assurance  measures  which  will 
promote  appropriate  and  efficacious  use  of 
diagnostic  X-rays; 

(2)  suggest  means  to  Increase  practitioner 
and  patient  awareness  of  the  utility,  limita- 
tions, and  risks  of  diagnostic  X-rays  and  of 
alternative  diagnostic  procedures,  includ- 
ing- 

(A)  the  development  and  promulgation  of 
curricula  for  students  of  the  healing  arts  to 
assure  increased  emphasis  on  the  risks  and 
utility  of  diagnostic  X-rays  and  their  appro- 
priate and  efficacious  use;  and 

(B)  recommended  methods  and  processes, 
such  as  hospital  professional  standards 
review  organizations  and  utilization  review, 
to  assure  the  appropriate  and  efficacious 
use  of  diagnostic  X-rays:  and 

(3)  study  the  use  of  administrative  con- 
trols and  reimbursement  incentives  to 
reduce  unnecessary  exposure  to  medical  X- 
rays. 

(c)  The  Working  Group  of  Protection 
From  Exposure  to  Medical  Radiation  shall 
be  assisted  by  an  advisory  group,  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  shall  include- 

(1)  one  Individual  who  is  a  director  of 
State  radiation  control  programs; 

(2)  two  individuals  who  represent  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals, of  which  at  least  one  Individual 
shall  be  a  radiologist  or  health  physicist; 

(3)  one  individual  who  represents  the  field 
of  nuclear  medicine; 

(4)  one  individual  who  represents  the  field 
of  radiation  therapy: 

(5)  four  Individuals  who  represent  allied 
health  professionals; 

(6)  one  individual  who  represents  health 
care  Institutions: 

(7)  one  individual  who  represents  health 
professions  schools: 

(8)  one  individual  who  represents  allied 
health  professions  schools: 

(9)  one  individual  who  represents  health 
insurers: 

(10)  one  individual  who  represents  manu- 
facturers of  radiologic  equipment;  and 

(11)  three  individuals  who  repr'isent  con- 
sumers, patients,  and  the  general  public 
who  are  broadly  representative  of  consum- 
ers of  health  care  and  who  are  not,  and 
have  not  been,  within  the  twelve  months 
preceding  their  appointment,  providers  of 
health  care. 

(d)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  it  Is  established  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Working  Oroup  on  Protection  Prom  Ex- 
posure to  Medical  Radiation  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Council  a  report  con- 
cerning Its  activities  and  containing  any  rec- 
ommendations it  finds  appropi  late. 
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TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  FROM  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Sec.  105.  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Council  all  functions  of  the  Administrator 
of  Environmental  Protection  under  section 
2(aX7)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Chairman  Is  responsible 
for  the  executive  and  administrative  oper- 
ation of  the  Council  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  The  Chairman  is  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  appoint  and  compensate  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  t>e  necessary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title; 

(3)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  of  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  and  instrumentalities,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefore; 

(4)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate:  and 

(5)  to  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Council  may  require  and  as  may  be  pro- 
duced consistent  with  law. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  shall  promptly  make 
the  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  Information  of  the  agency  (includ- 
ing suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics) 
available  to  the  CouncU  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable. 

(cXl)  The  CouncU  or,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Council,  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
such  public  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  CouncU  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member  may  deem  advisable. 

(2XA)  Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  member 
of  the  CouncU  designated  by  him  and  shaU 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  any  members.  Any  member  of 
the  Council  may  administer  oaths  or  affir- 
mation to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Council. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  shaU  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances to  witnesses  summoned  under  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Council. 

(C)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or  to  testify, 
or  to  produce  any  evidence  in  obedience  to 
any  subpena  duly  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both.  Up>on  the  certifi- 
cation by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  facts  concerning  any  such  willful  disobe- 
dience by  any  person  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  is  found,  such  attor- 
ney may  proceed  by  information  for  the 
prosecution  of  such  person  for  such  offense. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  promulgate  rules, 
regiUations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
title. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  107.  Within  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter  until  the  CouncU  terminates 
under  section  108.  the  CouncU  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
that— 

(1)  identifies  any  conflicting,  overlapping, 
and  inadequate  Federal  statutes  and  infor- 
mation programs  concerning  radiation 
safety  and  health,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  necessary  legislative  action; 
and 

(2)  sets  forth  a  plan  which— 

(A)  after  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
sults of  the  reviews  conducted  under  sec- 
tions 103(bXl)  and  104(bXl).  provides  for 
the  phased  reduction,  to  the  maximum 
extent  and  within  the  shortest  period  prac- 
ticable, of  occupatlonally  related  radiation 
exposure  to  workers  in  applicable  occupa- 
tions and  of  radiation  exposure  from  medi- 
cal and  other  sources  to  the  public:  and 

(B)  provides  inducements  for— 

(1)  the  upgrading  of  State  and  local  radi- 
ation control  programs; 

(U)  the  phasing  out,  on  an  expeditious 
schedule,  of  inefficient  radiologic  equip- 
ment: 

(ill)  the  establishment  of  standards  and  li- 
censing procedures  for  operators  of  radio- 
logic equipment;  and 

(Iv)  the  establishment  of  standards  and 
procedures  for  accreditation  of  institutions 
to  train  operators  of  radiologic  equipment. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  CouncU  shaU  terminate 
on  the  day  on  which  a  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  to  the  Congrress  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  becomes  effective. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  31,  1988.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  reorganization  plan  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  9  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  which  transfers  the 
functions  of  the  CouncU  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  If  a  reorganization  plan  is  disap- 
proved in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  disap- 
proval of  such  plan  the  President  shall 
transmit  another  reorganization  plan  to  the 
Congress  for  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
of  the  Council.  The  President  shall  continue 
to  transmit  additional  plans  for  the  transfer 
of  such  functions  until  a  reorganization 
plan  takes  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  chapter. 

(cXl)  For  purposes  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  903(b)  of  such  title,  a  reorganization 
plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  this 
section  shaU  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
three  plans  pending  before  the  Congress  at 
any  one  time. 

(2)  Section  905(b)  of  such  title  does  not 
apply  to  a  reorganization  plan  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  under  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  109.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  110.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982. 
TITLE  II— FEDERAL  CONFERENCE  ON 

RESEARCH    INTO    THE    BIOLOOICAL 

EFFECTS  OF  RADIATION 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  (aXl)  There  Is  established  a  Fed- 
eral Conference  on  Research  into  the  Bio- 


logical Effects  of  Radiation  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  'Conference"). 
The  Conference  shall  be  composed  of — 

(A)  a  representative  of  each  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Energy,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Labor, 
and  Transportation,  the  Administrators  of 
Environmental  Protection,  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency: 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  or  their  representa- 
tives: and 

(C)  two  public  members. 

(2)  In  selecting  a  representative  for  mem- 
bership on  the  Conference  under  clauses  (A) 
or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  head  of  each 
agency  snail  select  an  officer  or  employee  of 
that  agency  who  is  involved  In  radiation  re- 
search programs  in  that  agency. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  PoUcy  and  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  CouncU  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion are  authorized  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  Conference  and  to  provide  advice  to  the 
Conference. 

(bXl)  The  two  public  members  of  the 
Conference  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  In  appointing  such  members, 
the  President  shall  select  Individuals  who, 
by  reason  of  demonstrated  ability,  back- 
ground, training,  or  experience,  are  specially 
qualified  to  assess  the  policies  and  objec- 
tives of  Federal  research  programs  concern- 
ing the  biological  effects  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation. 

(2)  Each  public  member  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  five-year  term.  A 
public  member  may  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office.  Any 
public  member  appointed  to  fiU  a  vacancy 
occurlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shaU  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  A  public  member  may  continue 
to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
untU  his  successor  has  taken  office,  except 
that  he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve  for 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
his  term  would  otherwise  expire  under  this 
subsection.  Each  public  member  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
"Chairman")  shaU  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  or  his  desig- 
nee. The  Conference  shaU  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members.  In  the 
absence  or  disablUty  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Vice  Chairman  shaU  act  as  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Conference.  At  least  seven 
members  of  the  Conference  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  hold 
hearings.  Each  member  of  the  Conference, 
including  the  Chairman,  shall  have  one 
vote.  Decisions  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  shaU  provide  such  support  and 
staff  to  the  Conference  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  it  In  carrying  out  Its  responslbUities 
under  this  title. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Conference  shall— 
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(1)  advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
Federal  research  activities  concerned  with 
the  bloloRicai  effects  of  radiation,  including 
guidance  for  all  Federal  agencies  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  research  programs: 

(2)  formulate  an  annual  comprehensive 
Federal  agenda  for  research  Into  the  biolog- 
ical effects  of  radiation,  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  an  Inventory  of  ongoing  Federal  pro- 
granis  of  research  into  the  biological  effects 
of  radiation: 

(B)  a  review  of  proposed  Federal  programs 
for  research  into  the  biological  effects  of  ra- 
diation; 

(C)  a  strategy  for  research  programs  into 
the  biological  effects  of  low-level  radiation, 
including  epidemiologic  studies  designed  to 
develop  more  accurate  estimates  of  human 
risk  or  boundaries  of  risk  at  low-dose  levels 
of  radiation; 

(D)  research  priorities  based  upon  the 
strategy  specified  pursuant  to  clause  (C)  of 
this  paragraph: 

(E)  recommendations  for  appropriate  loca- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  different  tyjjes  of 
research  and  for  the  allocation  of  resources 
for  such  research,  taking  Into  account  the 
results  of  the  review  mandated  by  Congress 
In  section  301(bK2KB)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act:  and 

(F)  a  discussion  of  data  concerning  human 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  radiation 
needed  by  Federal  regulatory  agencies  In 
order  to  carry  out  their  mandates; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress— 

(A)  uniform  standards  for  all  Federal 
agencies  for  peer  review  of  research  into  the 
biological  effects  of  radiation; 

(B)  procedures  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  such  research  to  the  public, 
the  Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local 
governments:  and 

(C)  guidelines  for  public  oversight  of  such 
research;  and 

(O)  any  transfer  of  research  capability,  in- 
cluding personnel  and  resources,  between 
Federal  agencies  which  is  needed  to  Imple- 
ment the  agenda  prepared  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(4)  assist  the  Federal  Council  on  Radi- 
ation Protection  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  educate  the  public  on  radiation 
health  and  safety: 

(5)  keep  the  Congress  and  appropriate 
committees  thereof  fully  and  currently  ad- 
vised concerning  the  status  of  F^eral  ac- 
tivities concerned  with  research  into  biologi- 
cal effects  of  radiation. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  fimctions  under  this 
title,  the  Conference  shall  consult  with  ex- 
perts and  scientists  who  are  qualified  con- 
cerning radiation  matters. 

RKVIXW  or  RZSKARCH  RK4DISTB 

Sxc.  203.  (aMl)  Each  Federal  agency 
which  conducts  or  provides  financial  assist- 
ance for  studies  on  the  human  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  shall  review  any  proposal 
for  such  studies  to  determine  If  the  studies 
are  of  sufficient  scientific  merit  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  agency  or  to  be  elgible  for  the 
provision  of  financial  assistance.  The  agency 
shall  transmit  to  the  Conference  any  pro- 
posal for  any  such  studies  which— 

(A)  the  agency  determines  to  be  of  such 
merit;  and 

(B)  will  result  in  a  total  cost  to  the  agency 
of  more  than  $250,000. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  determining  the  total  cost  of  studies 
for  which  the  agency  provides  financial  as- 
sistance, the  agency  shall  Include  the  total 
amount  of  financial  assistance  provided  to 


the  person  conducting  the  studies  and  the 
cost  to  the  agency  of  administering  the 
study  project. 

(2)  Any  Federal  agency  may  request  the 
Conference  to  review  any  proposal  for  stud- 
ies on  the  human  health  effects  of  radiation 
which  any  agency  has  determined  to  be  of 
sufficient  scientific  merit  to  be  conducted 
by  the  agency  or  to  be  eligible  for  the  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance. 

(b)(1)  Within  Sixty  days  after  receipt  of  a 
proposal  transmitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  Conference  shall  review  the  propos- 
al In  accordance  with  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c)  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  agency  which  transmit- 
ted the  proposal  to  the  Conference  as  to 
whether  the  proposal  should  be  approved, 
approved  with  modifications,  or  disap- 
proved. The  Conference  may.  upon  notice  to 
the  agency,  extend  the  period  for  review  of 
the  proposal  for  an  additional  thirty  days. 

(2)  If  the  Conference  does  not  notify  the 
agency  of  its  recommendations  concerning  a 
proposal  within  sixty  days  after  receipt  of 
the  proposal,  or  if  it  extends  the  review 
period  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  does 
not  notify  the  agency  of  its  recommenda- 
tions within  ninety  dajrs  after  receipt  of  the 
proposal,  the  agency  which  transmitted  the 
proposal  shall  assume  that  the  Conference 
has  reconunended  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

(c)  In  developing  its  recommendations 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Conference  shall 
consider- 

(1)  the  scientific  merit  of  the  proposed 
studies; 

(2)  the  qualifications  and  expertise  of  the 
scientists  who  will  conduct  the  studies; 

(3)  the  resources  available  or  to  be  com- 
mitted for  the  studies; 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  studies  are 
consistent  with  the  research  agenda  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  202; 

(5)  whether  any  law  affects  the  authority 
of  the  agency  to  conduct  or  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  type  of  studies  to  be 
performed; 

(6)  whether  the  agency  conducting  or  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  the  studies 
would  be  in  a  position  of  apparent  conflict 
of  interest;  and 

(7)  any  reconunendatlons  for  the  transfer 
of  research  capability  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence pursuant  to  section  202(a)(3KD). 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Skc.  204.  (a)  The  Chairman  Is  responsible 
for  the  executive  and  administrative  oper- 
ation of  the  Conference  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  Chairman  is  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  of  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefor; 

(2)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 
Federal  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

(3)  to  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Conference  may  require  and  as  may  be  pro- 
duced consistent  with  law. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Conference,  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  promptly 
make  the  services,  equipment,  personnel,  fa- 
cilities, and  Information  of  the  agency  (in- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates,  and  sUtis- 
tics)  available  to  the  Conference  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable. 

(Oil)  The  Conference  or,  on  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Conference,  any  subcommlttt ; 
or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 


carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
such  public  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Conference  or  such  sut>- 
commlttee  or  member  may  deem  advisable. 
(2)(A)  Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  member 
of  the  Conference  designated  by  him  and 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  any  members.  Any 
member  of  the  Conference  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmation  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Conference. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearing. 

(C)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or  to  testify, 
or  to  produce  any  evidence  in  obedience  to 
any  subpena  duly  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (500,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both.  Upon  the  certifi- 
cation by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  the  facts  concerning  any  such  willful  dis- 
obedience by  any  person  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  is  found,  such 
attorney  may  proceed  by  information  for 
the  prosecution  of  such  person  for  such  of- 
fense. 

(d)  The  Conference  shall  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

RZPORT  TO  THX  CONGRESS 

Sbc.  205.  Within  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter  until  the  Conference  termi- 
nates under  section  206,  the  Conference 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Conference.  The  report  shall  identify 
any  conflicting,  overlapping,  and  Inadequate 
Federal  research  programs  on  radiation 
safety  and  health,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  necessary  legislative  action. 

TERMINATION 

S«c.  206.  (a)  The  Conference  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  day  on  which  a  reorganization 
plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  sub- 
section (b)  becomes  effective. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  31.  1988.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  reorganization  plan  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  9  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  which  transfers  the 
functions  of  the  Conference  to  other  Feder- 
al agencies.  If  a  reorganization  plan  Is  disap- 
proved in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  disap- 
proval of  such  plan  the  President  shall 
transmit  another  reorganization  plan  to  the 
Congress  for  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
of  the  Conference.  The  President  shall  con- 
tinue to  transmit  additional  plans  for  the 
transfer  of  such  functions  until  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  takes  effect  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  chapter. 

(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  903(b)  of  such  title,  a  reorganization 
plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
three  plans  pending  before  the  Congress  at 
any  one  time. 

(2)  Section  905(b)  of  such  title  does  not 
apply  to  a  reorganization  plan  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  under  this  section. 
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EXPENSES 

Sec.  207.  Expenses  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  paid  from  funds  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

effective  DATE 

Sec.  208.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  25,  1979] 

Anybody  Can  Administer  X-Rays,  Critics 

Complain 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  government's  main  watchdog  over 
medical  X-rays  was  accused  yeserday  of  "in- 
credible" delay  in  creating  guidelines  to  con- 
trol the  130.000  doctors  and  technicians  who 
give  Americans  90  percent  of  their  exposure 
to  radiation. 

The  accusation  was  made  before  a  House 
oversight  subcommittee  by  Eleanor  Walters 
of  the  Environmental  Policy  Institute. 

Despite  the  fact  that  medical  and  dental 
X-raying  far  outweights  all  other  sources  of 
possibly  harmful  radiation,  including  radi- 
ation from  nuclear  plants  and  materials, 
much  of  it  is  administered  by  untrained  or 
ill-trained  persons,  the  lawmakers  were 
told." 

Witnesses,  including  Dr.  Herbert  Abrams, 
Harvard  radiology  chairman,  and  Daniel 
Donohue.  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Radiologic  Technologists,  said: 

Between  130,000  and  170,000  men  and 
women  operate  the  nation's  250.000  pieces 
of  medical  X-ray  equipment,  but  only  80.000 
have  shown  their  competence  in  voluntary 
certification  or  state  licensing  examinations. 

Only  10  states  (California.  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  E>elaware.  Oregon,  Hawaii,  Arizona, 
Montana,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia)  re- 
quire licensing  of  X-ray  technicians.  Only 
California  requires  all  persons  who  give  X- 
rays,  whether  technicians  or  doctors,  to  pass 
a  state  examination. 

Some  75  percent  of  all  X-rays  given  by 
doctors  are  given  by  MDs  other  than  radi- 
ologists, meaning  in  virtually  all  cases  that 
they  are  untrained  in  keeping  X-ray  exp>o- 
sures  to  a  minimum. 

In  most  states  any  person  at  all— "anyone 
who  walks  off  the  street,"  said  Walters- 
may  operate  an  X-ray  machine  on  unsus- 
pecting patients. 

The  result  of  all  these  deficiencies  is  much 
unnecessary  or  excessive  radiation,  with 
long-range  danger  of  cancer  or  genetic 
damage  to  the  subjects. 

John  Villforth,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health,  said  early 
this  year  that  medical  radiation  could  t>e  cut 
to  half  its  present  total  without  losing  any 
medical  benefits. 

Villforth's  agency  has  done  little  to  ac- 
complish this,  Walters  maintained. 

In  July  1977,  she  said,  HEW  Secretary 
Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.  said  the  bureau 
should  develop  standards  for  X-ray  techni- 
cians, so  more  states  could  adopt  effective  li- 
censing laws.  Only  In  March  of  this  year, 
she  said,  did  the  bureau  finally  publish  a 
"notice  of  intent"  to  develop  any  standards. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  a  process  by 
which  the  bureau  hopes  to  publish  final 
standards  in  December  1980.  Walters  called 
the  delay  "appalling, "  and  said  "it  is  inex- 
cusable for  only  a  handful  of  states"  to  re- 
quire licensing  of  the  persons  who  adminis- 
ter such  a  powerful  and  potentially  harmful 
tool. 

James  Benson,  the  bureau's  deputy  direc- 
tor, agreed  in  an  interview  that  "we  ought 
to  be  going  faster."  He  said  the  agency  first 


tried  in  1977  and  1978  to  assemble  a  profes- 
sional advisory  group  to  write  licensing 
standards,  but  "all  the  administrative  steps" 
currently  required  to  do  this  in  the  federal 
government  would  have  taken  even  longer. 

Overall,  however,  he  said  the  agency  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  reduce  unneeded  radi- 
ation given  the  fact  that  its  legal  authority 
Is  mainly  limited  to  ordering  standards  for 
X-ray  and  related  equipment,  rather  than 
controlling  the  way  the  equipment  is  used. 

The  overuse  problem,  said  Harvard's 
Abrams,  is  not  only  a  problem  of  training. 
The  doctor  who  does  his  own  X-raying  has 
"a  profound  economic  incentive  to  perform 
more  examinations,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  the 
nonradiologist  physician  who  owns  an  X-ray 
machine  uses  an  average  of  twice  as  many 
X-rays  as  colleagues  who  refer  patients  to 
radiologists." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  27,  19811 
Reassessing  Radiation 

Thirty-six  years,  after  atomic  boml>s  were 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  a  quiet 
debate  has  erupted  over  the  radiation 
damage  they  caused  to  human  beings.  The 
subject  is  of  more  than  academic  Interest. 
Survivors  of  the  blasts  form  a  pool  of 
humans  wholly  exposed  to  radiation,  and  es- 
timates of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  all  of 
us  have  largely  depended  on  their  experi- 
ence. 

It  had  been  assumed  for  years  that  much 
of  the  cancer  suffered  by  the  survivors  in 
Hiroshima,  for  example,  was  caused  by  neu- 
trons, a  relatively  rare  form  of  radiation  to 
which  few  people  are  normally  exposed.  But 
a  new  study  by  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
weapons  laboratory  In  California  concludes 
that  the  Japanese  survivors  actually  exjjerl- 
enced  much  less  exposure  to  neutrons  and 
much  more  exposure  to  gamma  rays  than 
was  previously  thought.  Thus  gamma  rays, 
which  are  far  more  common,  seem  to  have 
caused  most  of  their  cancers. 

The  implications  of  these  new  estimates 
are  not  yet  clear.  One  leading  expert  says 
that  safety  standards  for  workers  exposed 
to  radiation  will  now  have  to  be  tightened. 
But  the  Livermore  scientists  say  their  study 
requires  revision  only  of  the  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  gamma  radiation  generated 
by  the  bomt>s.  not  of  the  carcinogenic  po- 
tency of  such  radiation.  Most  experts  are 
withholding  Judgment  until  the  dispute  is 
aired  at  a  forthcoming  scientific  meeting. 

We  don't  pretend  to  Judge  this  controver- 
sy. But  the  dispute  provides  a  healthy  re- 
minder of  the  difficulties  of  estimating  radi- 
ation risks.  The  experts  are  also  still  argu- 
ing over  the  explosive  power  of  the  Hiroshi- 
ma bomb  and  the  degree  of  protection 
against  radiation  provided  by  buildings. 

Moreover,  since  military  secrecy  impedes 
scrutiny  of  the  data,  the  debate  provides  a 
strong  argument  for  declassifying  more  of 
the  work  of  the  Government's  nuclear  lab- 
oratories. And  it  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
being  conservative  in  safety  standards  and 
allowing  for  the  human  tendency  to  miscal- 
culate. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  1, 1981] 
Personal  Health:  Avoiding  Hazards  op  Un- 
necessary OR  Excessive  X-Ray  Examina- 
tions 

People  are  surrounding  themselves  with 
ever-increasing  sources  of  radiation— from 
such  consumer  items  as  CB  radios,  micro- 
wave ovens,  smoke  detectors  and  sunlamps 
to  environmental  sources  like  communica- 
tion towers,  high-tension  electrical  lines  and 
nuclear-power  plants. 


The  public  has  shown  mounting  concern 
over  the  hazards  of  exposure  to  these  and 
other  sources  of  radiation  over  the  years, 
particularly  since  they  supplement  the  un- 
avoidable background,  or  natural,  radiation 
from  the  earth  and  the  cosmos. 

However,  lay  people  seem  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  most  common  non- 
natural  source  of  potentially  harmful  radi- 
ation: medical  and  dental  X-rays,  which,  to- 
gether, account  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  public's  exposure  to  manmade  radiation. 

In  a  year,  national  surveys  have  found, 
two-thirds  of  the  population  undergo  X-ray 
examination  or  tretment;  the  average  exam- 
ination Involves  five  films.  For  various  rea- 
sons—among them,  patient  demand,  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare  reimbursement,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  diagnostic  tools  and  doctors' 
fears  that  failure  to  take  X-rays  will  lead  to 
malpractice  suits— the  number  of  X-ray  ex- 
aminations undergone  by  the  average  Amer- 
ican is  growing  by  what  some  radiation  ex- 
perts consider  an  alarming  rate. 

While  in  most  cases  the  benefits  clearly 
outweigh  the  hypothetical  risks,  the  studies 
have  shown  that  many  health-related  X-ray 
exposures  are  Inappropriae  or  unnecessary, 
and  some  of  those  that  are  needed  Involve 
far  more  radiation  than  is  required  for  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  By  being  alert  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  abuse  and  by  asking  a  few  pointed 
questions,  patients  can  do  much  to  protect 
themselves  from  superfluous  risks. 

There  are  two  types  of  radiation— Ionizing 
(X-rays,  cosmic  rays,  radiation  from  radioac- 
tive materials  and  shortwave  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation from  sunlight  and  sunlamps)  and 
nonionizing  (radio  waves,  microwaves,  infra- 
red and  longer-wave  ultraviolet  radiation). 
Ionizing  radiation  is  the  more  damaging  of 
the  two,  capable  of  disrupting  atomic  struc- 
ture by  knocking  off  electrons  and  causing 
injury  to  living  cells  or  to  their  general  ma- 
terial. 

Instead  of  damaging  living  tissue,  nonion- 
izing radiation,  which  is  relatively  low  in 
energy,  changes  their  energy  level  and  gen- 
erates heat— the  mechanism  by  which 
microwave  ovens  operate.  The  potential 
hazards  of  prolonged  exposure  to  low  levels 
of  nonionizing  radiation  are  not  known,  and 
there  is  considerable  dispute  among  authori- 
ties on  the  subject. 

The  risks  of  Ionizing  radiation  have  been 
well-established.  It  can  produce  mutations, 
or  inheritable  changes  in  the  genetic  mate- 
rial and  thus  can  cause  birth  defects  and 
cancer.  Its  effects  are  cumulative;  repeated 
exposure  to  low  doses  can  add  up  to  the 
dunage  wrought  by  a  single  large  dose. 

Large  doses  of  X-rays  (such  as  might  be 
used  in  therapy)  to  the  reproductive  organs 
can  cause  sterility  or.  in  less  extreme  cases, 
may  damage  sp>erm  or  eggs  and  result  in  the 
birth  of  malformed  children.  X-ray  expo- 
sure during  pregnancy  may  increase  the  risk 
of  leukemia  and  other  cancers  in  the  off- 
spring. Certain  tissues— for  example,  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  breasts— are  more 
sensitive  to  radiation  effects  than  others, 
and  cancers  have  developed  In  those  tissues 
many  years  after  radiation  treatment  to 
nearby  organs. 

The  much  lower  radiation  doses  involved 
in  diagnostic  X-rays  have  not  yet  been  di- 
rectly linked  to  an  increased  cancer  risk 
except  in  prenatal  exposure.  Nonetheless, 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  "safe"  dose  of 
ionizing  radiation.  It  is  clearly  in  your  best 
interests  to  be  sure  that  exposure  is  kept  to 
an  essential  minimum  and  that  in  each  case 
the  expected  benefits  justify  the  possible 
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riaka.  The  following  guidelines  should  help 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

Is  this  X-ray  necessary? 

Ask  the  doctor  or  dentist  what  the  exami- 
nation can  be  expected  to  show  and  how  it 
may  help  in  your  care.  Make  sure  you  un- 
derstand the  explanation  well  enough  to 
know  that  the  X-ray  is  not  being  taken  Just 
to  protect  the  doctor.  Ask  whether  there  are 
less  hazardous  tests  that  would  yield  similar 
information  or  whether  X-rays  taken  at  a 
previous  time  can  be  used.  If  a  repeated  ex- 
amination Is  medically  Justifiable,  however, 
resistance  can  be  counterproductive. 

Many  people,  when  changing  doctors  or 
dentists  or  seeing  specialists  as  consultants, 
fall  to  mention  that  they  have  already  had 
X-rays.  In  many  cases  the  old  set  Is  ade- 
quate or  needs  only  supplementing  rather 
than  replacing.  At  least  make  sure  your 
doctor  knows  of  previous  X-rays  since  they 
may  help  In  evaluating  changes. 

Routine  chest  X-rmys  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered appropriate  or  necessary.  They,  like 
other  X-rays,  should  be  done  only  when 
medically  Justifiable.  A  chest  X-ray  Is  not 
an  essential  part  of  a  routine  medical  exami- 
nation unless,  for  example,  you  are  a  ciga- 
rette smoker  or  have  worrisome  respiratory 
symptoms.  Neither  are  routine  dental  X- 
rays  recommended  at  every  visit  or  even 
every  year:  they  should  be  done  only  when 
there  Is  a  clearcut  need  and  no  other  way  to 
obtain  the  Information. 

Do  you  keep  an  X-ray  record? 

Just  as  you  should  keep  a  record  of  immu- 
nizations, you  would  also  do  well  lO  record 
all  X-rays:  the  date  and  type  and  the  name 
of  the  doctor  who  ordered  them.  This  will 
help  you  keep  track  of  exposure  as  well  as 
avoid  repetition.  For  a  small  additional  fee 
you  may  request  copies  of  X-rays. 

Free  X-ray  record  cards  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  X-rays,  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
iatration.  RockvUle.  Md.  20897.  Take  your 
record  with  you  when  seeing  a  doctor  or 
dentist  for  the  first  time  and  ask  that  the 
information  about  your  previous  X-rays  be 
included  on  your  chart. 


Are  you  pregnant  or  think  you  could  be? 

Doctors  and  Xray  technicians  often  fail 
to  ask  this  crucial  question  before  exposing 
a  woman  of  childbearing  age  to  X-rays  that 
could  reach  the  abdomen.  If  the  X-ray  Is 
medically  necessary,  it  should  be  done,  preg- 
nant or  not,  using  a  protective  lead  shield 
over  the  abdominal  area  if  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  needed  picture.  An  alternative 
may  be  an  ultrasound  examination. 

Many  X-ray  examinations,  such  as  pre- 
employment  back  X-rays  or  dental  X-rays, 
are  "elective"  and  could  easily  be  postponed 
until  after  childbirth.  If  you  are  planning  a 
pregnancy,  it  might  be  wise  to  obtain  all 
needed  X-rays  such  as  dental  X-rays  at  least 
two  months  before  you  try  to  conceive. 

To  avoid  inadvertent  radiation  exposure 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  many  doctor^  and 
dentists  abide  by  the  "10-day  rule"  when  X- 
raying  a  woman  of  childbearing  age.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  all  nonemergency  X-rays 
are  done  within  10  days  of  the  start  of  the 
menstrual  cycle,  when  pregnancy  is  highly 
unlikely. 

Are  you  protected  against  X-ray  scatter? 

Since  the  reproductive  organs  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  radiation  damage,  those  of 
children  and  men  and  women  of  childbear- 
ing age  should  always  be  protected  by  a  lead 
shield  or  apron  during  an  X-ray  examina- 
tion, even  of  the  mouth.  For  men.  a  gonad 
shield  affords  adequate  protection. 

Is  the  X-ray  dose  as  low  as  possible? 

You  are  most  likely  to  keep  your  radiation 
dose  to  a  minimum  If  a  medical  X-ray  exam- 
ination Is  done  In  the  office  of  a  full-time 
radiologist  or  in  a  hospital  X-ray  depart- 
ment rather  than  In  the  office  of  an  ordi- 
nary physician.  One  of  the  major  causes  of 
excess  radiation  exposure  Is  error  on  the 
part  of  the  technician  necessitating  a  repeti- 
tion. 

Dentists  and  dental  hyglenists  are  trained 
in  X-ray  technique.  Make  sure  your  den- 
tist's machine  Is  fitted  with  a  long  cylinder 
through  which  the  X-ray  emerge:  the  old 
short,  pointed  cones  deliver  far  more  scat- 
tered radiation. 


Also  determine  when  the  equipment  was 
last  Inspected,  which  should  be  posted  on  or 
near  the  machine.  If  It  is  more  than  two 
years  old,  you  may  want  to  have  the  X-ray 
taken  elsewhere  since  the  older  the  equip- 
ment, the  higher  the  dose  It  is  likely  to  de- 
liver. The  newest  mammography  (breast  X- 
ray)  machines,  for  example,  use  far  less  ra- 
diation. 

The  average  radiation  exposure  of  work- 
ers at  U.S.  nuclear  plants  rose  by  35%  from 
1979  to  1980.  according  to  an  analysis  of  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  data 
by  the  Washington-based  Environmental 
Policy  Institute  (EPI). 

Although  the  total  number  of  operating 
commercial-nuclear  power  plants  increased 
only  from  67  to  68  In  the  one-year  period, 
the  total  worker-radiation  exposure  rose 
from  39.759  person-rems  in  1979  to  53.797 
person-rems  in  1980.  (A  person-rem  Is  a  radl- 
atlon-dose  measure  to  describe  exE>08ure  for 
large  groups.  The  figure  Is  derived  by  multi- 
plying the  total  number  of  people  exposed 
by  their  average  dose  in  rems. ) 

EPI  called  the  data  "sobering,  given  the 
recent  scientific  estimates  on  the  risks  of 
low-level  radiation  exposure."  Citing  re- 
search by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  other  experts.  EPI  said  that  the  80,200 
exposed  workers  in  1980  could  experience 
up  to  350  cancer  deaths  directly  related  to 
their  exposure,  as  well  as  Increased  risks  of 
genetic  damage  to  their  progeny. 

The  totskl  radiation  exposure  of  a  nuclear 
plant's  work  force  is  not  now  subject  to  gov- 
ernment regulation,  while  exposure  to  an 
individual  Is. 

EPI  laid  the  Increasing  exposure  of  nucle- 
ar workers  to  the  repairs  required  by  the 
premature  corrosion  and  leakage  of  radioac- 
tive steam  generators  at  nuclear  plants. 

The  reactors  with  the  highest  workforce 
radiation  expostire  levels,  according  to  the 
EPI  analyalB.  are: 
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DOB'S  IfX7CLSAlt  ncXRGT  DIVISION  MOVTRO  TO 
SET  Vr  ?T7BLIC  IlfTOKMATIOll  PROGRAll 

DOE'S  Nuclear  Energy  division  (NE).  in  a 
significant  departure  from  past  practice.  Is 
preparing  to  implement  a  comprehensive, 
far-reaching  public  information  program  on 
nuclear  power,  sources  confirmed  last  week. 
The  public  Information  program  was  listed 
as  one  of  NE's  objectives  In  a  memorandum 
responding  to  Energy  Secretary  James  Ed- 
wards' broad  policy  initiatives  for  the  de- 
partment, administration  officials  said 
(Issue  of  11  Sept.  1). 

During  the  Carter  Administration  NE  offi- 
cials restricted  public  Information  activities, 
fearing  they  would  lead  to  complaints  that 
DOE  was  advocating  the  use  of  nuclear 
power.  NE's  low-key  approach  to  public  In- 


formation drew  criticism  from  former  Rep. 
Mike  McCormack.  I>Wash..  who.  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
subcommittee  on  energy  research  and  pro- 
duction, urged  DOE  to  do  more  to  promote 
and  defend  nuclear  power. 

Now  NE  wants  to  move  ahead  with  a 
broad  Information  program,  while  trying  to 
continue  to  avoid  "outright  advocacy"  of 
nuclear  power,  one  source  said.  The  pro- 
gram—proposed by  staff  officials  but  not 
yet  approved  by  Assistant  Secretary  Shelby 
Brewer— would  be  "an  Issue-oriented  cam- 
paign ...  to  dispel  some  of  the  myths  about 
nuclear  energy."  another  source  said.  The 
NE  program  would  use  published  materials, 
films,  exhibits,  television  and  radio  to  get  Its 


message  about  nuclear  power  to  the  public, 
sources  said. 

LWR  focus  part  of  program.  Included  in 
the  program  would  be  a  special  effort  to 
inform  the  public  about  DOE  programs  and 
policies  aimed  at  Improving  the  plight  of 
the  light-water  reactor  (LWR).  sources  said. 
This  effort,  to  be  carried  out  with  assistance 
from  an  LWR  task  force  now  being  formed, 
would  Involve  contacting  trade. 

Medical.  Iitdustrial  X-Ray  Leaks  May 

Threaten  Nation's  Health 

(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks) 

If  America  drowns  in  radiation,  the  cause 

could  be  thousands  of  little  leaks  from  X- 

ray  machines  rather  than  a  dam  break  at 

some  nuclear  power  plant. 


The  files  in  the  Ohio  Office  of  Radiologi- 
cal Health  at  246  N.  High  St.  are  as  chilling 
as  anything  associated  with  the  1979  Three 
Mile  Island  plant  accident  in  Pennsylvania. 
For  example: 

A  worker  at  a  Columbus  plant  in  1978  ven- 
tured too  close  to  an  industrial  X-ray  unit. 
His  thumb  was  exposed  for  five  seconds  to 
2.800  to  9,000  rems  of  X-ray  (37  to  118  times 
the  annual  safety  limit).  The  result  was  a 
partial  amputation. 

Radium  needles,  inherited  by  a  Columbus 
man  from  his  physician  father,  were  kept  in 
a  safety  deposit  box  In  a  Columbus  bank  for 
five  years,  all  the  while  emitting  low  levels 
of  radiation. 

An  Ohio  hospital  was  cited  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  because  workers 
stored  their  lunches  In  the  same  refrigera- 
tors used  for  radioactive  materials.  The  cita- 
tion came  more  than  a  year  after  the  hospi- 
tal warned  employees  about  the  danger. 

A  high  school  team  doctor  in  central  Ohio 
was  cited  in  October  1980  for  using  an  ex- 
cessively wide  X-ray  beam  In  diagnosis,  and 
for  falling  to  use  shields  to  protect  his  pa- 
tients' groin  areas.  The  doctor  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  report  for  10  months,  despite 
two  follow-up  warnings. 

A  doctor  in  Crawford  County  was  cited  by 
state  radiological  Inspectors  in  1965  for  ex- 
cessive beam  size  and  insufficient  beam  fil- 
tration on  his  X-ray  unit.  A  re-lnspectlon 
this  month  found  the  problems  still  unre- 
solved. 

Ohio  should  be  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  radiation  safety  after  an  incident  at  Riv- 
erside Hospital. 

Briefly,  Riverside  officials  in  Columbus 
discovered  In  1976  that  nearly  400  cancer 
patients,  including  110  who  died,  had  been 
exposed  to  up  to  40  percent  excess  radiation 
becasue  of  an  error  in  dose  calculations  for 
a  cobalt-60  therapy  unit.  The  result  was 
more  than  100  lawsuits  and— according  to  a 
former  deputy  coroner— at  least  10  deaths 
directly  linked  to  the  overdose. 

However,  five  years  after  the  Riverside  in- 
cident. Ohio  Radiological  Health  Director 
Robert  Quillin  says  Ohio's  regulation  of 
medical  and  industrial  X-ray  machines 
ranks  among  the  worst  in  the  nation. 

"Ohio  Is  about  48th,"  said  Qulllin's  boss. 
State  Health  Director  John  Ackerman,  by 
way  of  affirmation.  "Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi may  be  worse." 

Quillin  has  registration  records  for  about 
16.000  X-ray  machines,  but  admits  they  may 
be  inspected  only  every  10  or  12  years. 
There  also  may  be  thousands  of  unregis- 
tered machines  which  Quillin  and  his  six  in- 
spectors are  still  trying  to  find. 

A  year  ago,  he  estimated  there  were  1,000 
unregistered  units  in  Ohio  shops,  hospitals 
and  offices.  He's  finding  100  unregistered 
machines  every  month,  but  has  boosted  his 
unregistered  estimate  to  between  3,000  and 
4.500. 

"When  you  start  going  through  these 
things,  and  get  out  and  see  how  many  X-ray 
units  there  actually  are.  you  see  how  big  a 
problem  you  really  have."  Quillan  said. 

"We  went  Into  Union  County,  for  exam- 
ple, and  found  half  of  the  sources  not  regis- 
tered. We  found  two  hospitals  who  never  re- 
ported. It's  embarrassing  when  you  find 
these  things  that  you  don't  know  about." 

The  medical/industrial  radiation  problem 
Is  nationwide. 

A  1979  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
study  in  eight  states  (not  including  Ohio) 
concluded  that  "no  comprehensive  program 
exists  to  protect  the  public  from  the  haz- 
ards radiation  presents."' 


The  states,  inspected  34,664  of  the  na- 
tion's estimated  138.241  medical  X-ray  ma- 
chines during  fiscal  1979.  The  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Radiological  Health  reported  that  "25 
percent  (8,617)  were  found  to  be  not  in  com- 
pliance with  state  regulations  or  recommen- 
dations. 

The  X-ray  non-compliance  rate  was  26.7 
percent  in  factories  and  workplaces,  7.8  per- 
cent in  dental  offices. 

Radiation  Given  Off  Naturally,  and 

There  Is  No  Escaping  It 

(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks) 

Radiation  is  silent. 

You  can't  see,  hear,  smell  or  touch  it. 

Its  effects  on  the  body  can  show  up  In  a 
matter  of  days— or  20  to  30  years  in  the 
future. 

A  high  level  of  radiation  exposure  to  your 
whole  body  in  a  short  period  of  time  can  kill 
you. 

But.  are  low-level  radiation  hazards  to  the 
human  body  being  exaggerated  by  a  fright- 
ened populace  and  a  sensational  press? 

Scientists  disagree  on  the  answer. 

Radiation  cannot  be  escaped.  Just  by 
living  in  Columbus,  people  receive  114  mil- 
lirems  of  radiation  each  year.  This  is  radi- 
ation coming  from  the  ground,  atmosphere, 
building  materials  and  occurring  naturally 
in  the  environment. 

The  most  common  way  of  measuring  radi- 
ation in  tissue  is  the  rem.  A  millirem  is  1/ 
1000th  of  a  rem.  Radiation  is  also  measured 
in  rads  and  roentgens,  which  are  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  rem. 

How  much  radiation  is  too  much? 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  sets 
legal  safety  limits  of  500  millirems  a  year  (.5 
rems)  for  the  general  public  and  5.000  mil- 
lirems a  year  (5  rems)  for  persons  working 
around  radiation  sources. 

These  legal  limits  express  the  amount  of 
exposure  to  the  entire  body  over  a  year's 
time.  However,  much  higher  radiation  is 
used  in  cancer  and  other  medical  treat- 
ments, but  the  body  can  tolerate  enormous 
amounts  of  radiation  In  isolated  parts  of  the 
body. 

Another  Important  factor  in  the  body's  re- 
sponse to  radiation  is  the  length  of  time  of 
the  exi>osure.  Radiation  given  over  a  short 
span  of  time  is  more  dangerous  than  radi- 
ation given  at  longer  intervals. 

Generally,  exposure  of  10  to  20  rems  is 
considered  low  level. 

An  exposure  of  500  rems  to  the  whole 
body  in  a  short  period  of  time  is  lethal.  Ra- 
diation devices  used  in  cancer  treatments 
frequently  carry  exposures  of  6.000  rems, 
but  the  radiation  is  focused  on  only  a  part 
of  the  body,  and  the  exposure  is  spread  out 
over  a  period  of  time. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  there  Is  a 
relationship  between  radiation  exposure 
and  leukemia,  cancer  and  genetic  defects, 
but  the  nature  of  those  relationships  is  not 
always  clear. 

When  the  atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on 
Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  many 
people  received  whole-body  radiation  levels 
as  high  as  50  rems  in  less  than  an  hour. 
This  caused  acute  radiation  sickness  within 
a  few  days  or  weeks.  Victims  who  received 
even  less  were  observed  throughout  their 
lives  and  had  higher  incidences  of  leukemia, 
cataracts  and  cancer  than  normal.  Many  of 
the  women  who  were  pregnant  at  the  time 
of  the  exposure  gave  birth  to  defective  chil- 
dren. 

Headlines  continue  to  appear  about  the 
hazards  of  microwave  ovens,  television  sets, 
radium-dial  watches,  smoke  detectors  and  a 


hundred  other  items  containing  low  levels 
of  radiation. 

But,  the  accumulated  radiation  from  aU 
these  non-medical  sources  is  very  small,  and 
far  more  radiation  is  absorbed  from  the  nat- 
ural environment. 

Government  agencies,  however,  have  usu- 
ally taken  the  position  that  the  amount  of 
radiation  given  to  a  person  should  be  kept 
to  an  absolute  minimum— Just  in  case. 

Radiation  Goors:  Inspection  Isn't  Always 
Prevention 

(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks) 

A  Columbus  hospital  purchased  defective 
fluoroscopic  equipment  in  July  1980. 

On  Sept.  11.  1980.  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Health  inspected  the  equipment  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  found 
that  it  constituted  an  "immediate  radiation 
hazard"  under  FDA  laws. 

The  equipment  had  a  faulty  interlock, 
which  coul(i  cause  excess  radiation  to  both 
patient  and  X-ray  technician.  The  unit  can 
be  used  as  both  an  X-ray  unit  and  fluoro- 
scopic unit.  The  interlock  is  supposed  to 
prevent  the  higher  levels  of  radiation  used 
during  fluoroscopic  work  from  escaping 
during  routine  X-rays,  although  both  emit 
comparatively  harmless  levels  of  radiation. 

The  manufacturer  was  contacted  and  the 
equipment  repaired. 

Ohio's  radiological  health  director.  Robert 
Quillin,  says  more  than  20  federal  and  state 
agencies  have  some  responsibility  for  setting 
standards  for  monitoring  radiation  devices 
and  radiation  waste  disposal. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  radiation 
equipment  is  being  consistently  checked  in 
major  hospitals. 

"I  could  keep  my  four  inspectors  busy  in 
.( ist  hospitals,"  Quillin  said.  "But  we  have 
to  assiome  that  those  hospitals  which  are  ac- 
credited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals,  and  those  which 
have  physicists  on  their  staff  or  as  consult- 
ants are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job." 

But  hospitals  that  hire  physicists  as  con- 
sultants don't  always  listen  to  the  consult- 
ants' advice. 

In  one  central  Ohio  dty,  a  consultant 
checked  a  hospital's  radiation  equipment 
and  filed  a  report  advising  some  corrections. 
The  hospital  Ignored  the  advice,  Quillin 
said. 

"The  consultants  are  doing  their  Job,  but 
the  hospital  may  not  want  to  spend  the 
money  to  correct  deficiencies,"  Quillin  said. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  Qulllin's  in- 
spectors checked  the  X-ray  equipment  in  31 
hospitals.  They  found  11  hospitals  not  in 
compliance  with  state  requirements. 

The  Riverside  Hospital  experience,  in 
which  nearly  400  people  received  overdoses 
of  radiation  during  cancer  treatment,  could 
happen  again,  primarily  because  it  was 
caused  by  human  error. 

Most  Columbus  hospitals  have  been  cited 
at  various  times  by  the  NRC  for  violations 
or  radiation  protection  regulations. 

In  November  1979,  a  Columbus  hospital 
was  cited  because  it  had  not  checked  its 
dose  calibrator  once  a  year. 

That  same  hospital  had  not  tested  one 
source  of  radiation  for  eight  years,  and  was 
using  a  radiation  source  not  authorized  by 
its  license.  The  violations  were  corrected. 

Another  Columbus  hospital  was  cited  in 
1979  because  employees  in  the  nuclear  medi- 
cine laboratory  did  not  check  to  see  if  their 
hands  were  contaminated  with  radiation 
before  leaving  the  lab.  "This  violation  was 
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also  corrected  after  the  NRC  c&lled  atten- 
tion to  It. 

University  Ho8p*tal  has  had  a  running  dis- 
cussion with  the  NRC  over  the  issue  of  food 
in  radiation  areas. 

In  August  1980,  the  KRC  found  a  coffee 
maker  in  use  in  an  area  marked  "Caution 
Radioactive  Material."  It  also  found  a  coffee 
pot  an  a  sink,  and  a  coffee  cup  and  a  coffee 
can  in  another  area  where  radioactive  mate- 
rial was  used. 

In  a  May  14.  1980.  issue  of  the  OSU  Radi- 
ation Safety  Newsletter,  staff  members  were 
warned:  "No  food  is  to  be  kept  in  refrigera- 
tors where  radioactive  materials  are  stored 
and  ...  no  food  preparation  shall  be  done 
in  rooms  where  radioactive  materials  are 
used." 

Dr.  Jerome  G.  Dare,  a  radiation  physicist 
and  radiation  safety  officer  for  the  universi- 
ty, says  the  danger  that  someone  will  ingest 
radioactive  material  is  slight  in  smaller  labs 
which  use  small  amounts  of  radiation.  He 
says  the  university  monitors  major  labs 
where  there  are  higher  levels  of  radiation, 
but  the  NRC  does  not  make  the  distinction. 

The  issue  came  to  a  head  recently,  when 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Cramblett.  vice  president  for 
health  sciences,  fired  off  a  memo  to  supervi- 
sory personnel: 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  interest,  either  inadvertent  or 
willful,  in  adhering  to  the  safety  rules  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission." 

Cramblett  told  The  Dispatch  he  is  deter- 
mined to  end  these  violations. 

"I  may  not  agree  with  all  the  NRC's  regu- 
lations, but  I  am  here  to  enforce  them.  And. 
I  will  enforce  them.  I  take  all  violations  seri- 
ously because  this  is  a  teaching  institution 
and  we  have  to  train  students  in  the  proper 
way.  Cramblett  said. 

Even  if  some  staff  member  continue  to 
ignore  the  NRC  regulations,  it  will  be 
harder  to  Ignore  Cramblett.  He  has  threat- 
ened to  remove  staffers'  access  to  radiation 
materials  if  they  don't  comply. 

LiFKSAVIIIG  TRKAmZNT  THX  SiLVXR  LUf  ING  OP 

RAOiATioif-nsK  Clous 

Radiation  means  Oeiger  counters,  bombs 
and  nuclear  power  plants  to  most  people. 

It  is  seen  frequently  as  a  life-destroying 
force  rather  than  a  life-giving  one. 

But.  in  the  nation's  hospitals,  radiation  is 
used  every  day  to  diagnose  and  treat  illness, 
both  saving  and  prolonging  life. 

Unlike  some  chemicals  and  gases,  radi- 
ation does  not  leave  an  undesirable  residue 
when  used  to  sterilize  medical  products. 

The  radiation  can  be  applied  to  heat-sensi- 
tive materials  such  as  plastic  heart  valves, 
ointments,  powders  and  solutions  without 
damaging  them. 

The  X-ray  is  the  most  common  medical 
use  of  radiation. 

The  fluoroscope.  which  enables  doctors  to 
see  the  movement  of  innerparts  of  the  body 
on  a  fluorescent  screen  emits  higher  radi- 
ation than  a  typical  X-ray. 

The  giants  of  the  medical  radiation  de- 
vices are  those  used  In  treatment  of  cancer. 
Thousands  of  rems  of  radiation  are  directed 
to  specific  body  parts  by  thpse  machines, 
but  because  they  are  concentrated  in  one 
area  and  not  on  the  whole  body,  humans 
can  usually  tolerate  the  high  radiation 
levels. 

Sealed  radiation  sources  can  be  placed 
within  the  body,  such  as  radium  implants  in 
the  treatment  of  cervical  cancer. 

Physicians  are  beginning  to  use  radiation 
to  treat  other  diseases.  It  has  been  used  for 
arthritis,  bursitis,  acne,  warts  and  ulcers. 


A  much-heralded  development  in  radi- 
ation devices  is  the  computerized  axial  to- 
mography (CAT)  scanners.  More  than  2  mil- 
lion persons  a  year  undergo  CAT  scans, 
which  emit  only  low  levels  of  radiation. 

Hospitals  also  use  radiopharmaceuticals. 
These  are  either  chemicals  or  drugs  to 
which  radiation  has  been  added.  They  are 
given  to  patients  as  "tracers."  which  help 
doctors  evaluate  the  body's  chemistry  and 
physiology. 

Low  energy  lazer  beams  are  being  used  to 
treat  skin  cancer.  Surgeons  now  use  high- 
energy  beams  almost  like  scalpels  to  remove 
deep  tumors. 

Many  of  the  newest  radiation  devices 
being  purchased  by  hospitals  today  emit  far 
less  radiation  than  their  older  counterparts. 
This  reduction  in  radiation  levels  in  medical 
devices  is  expected  to  continue  as  even 
newer  technologies  unfold. 

X-Ray  Dkvicks  Not  Always  Handlkd  With 

Caxx 

(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks) 

When  a  radiation  expert  inspecting  the  X- 
ray  machine  at  the  Ohio  Veterans  Home  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  turned  it  on  one  day  in 
1980.  smoke  began  pouring  from  the  control 
panel. 

Under  the  table,  the  high-voltage  cables 
were  beginning  to  rot.  and  the  X-ray  tube 
had  to  be  braced  with  sandbags  to  keep  it 
stable. 

"The  tube  could  slip  and  hit  a  patient 
causing  serious  Injury."  wrote  William  A. 
Spears,  the  home's  administrator,  to  Robert 
H.  Borders  after  Spears  received  the  inspec- 
tor's report. 

Borders  was  the  home's  superintendent 
until  he  resigned  last  February. 

The  machine,  which  was  over  20  years  old, 
was  emitting  an  erratic  and  unstable 
amount  of  radiation.  The  X-ray  pictures 
often  were  virtually  unreadable,  causing  pa- 
tients to  undergo  two  or  three  X-rays  Just  to 
get  one  good  picture.  They  were  t>eing  ex- 
IKwed  to  three  times  the  amount  of  radi- 
ation necessary. 

The  X-ray  machine,  which  also  was  leak- 
ing radiation,  was  so  old  that  it  could  not  t>e 
repaired  economically,  according  to  Robert 
QulUln.  Ohio  radiological  health  director. 
Qulllln  said  the  mskchlne  was  taken  out  of 
service. 

At  one  state  Institution  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  residents  are  receiving  several  X- 
rays  when  only  one  would  do.  one  radiation 
Inspector  says.  This  is  because  the  film  de- 
veloping tank  has  been  broken  for  months. 
The  inspector  has  been  told  that  the  state 
caiuiot  afford  to  buy  a  new  one. 

A  doctor  In  southwestern  Ohio  was  using 
a  fluoroscope  so  old  that  QuUUn  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  manufacturer's  name  when  he 
inspected  it. 

He  found  that  the  machine  which  should 
expose  a  patient  only  to  about  10  rem  per 
minute,  was  giving  them  52. 

"You  could  have  done  the  same  procedure 
with  a  modem  unit  at  three  rem  per 
minute."  Quillln  said. 

Qulllln  sent  the  doctor  a  letter  pointing 
out  the  deficiencies  in  the  equipment.  The 
doctor  has  not  responded.  Quillln  plans  to 
relnspect. 

A  rem  is  a  basic  unit  of  radiation  measure- 
ment. A  typical  X-ray  emits  from  nine  to 
875  milllrem  per  examination.  Dental  X- 
rays  give  a  patient  nine  milllrem.  while  a 
barium  enema  used  in  the  X-ray  of  the 
lower  gastrointestinal  tract  gives  875. 

X-ray  machines  are  only  one  problem. 
Other  sources  of  radiation  also  can  cause 
health  officials  headaches. 


A  doctor  in  Youngstown  decided  to  give 
up  his  practice.  He  left  in  his  office  a  radi- 
ation container  called  a  "lead  pig"  with  a 
radium  needle  he  had  used  to  treat  skin  can- 
cers. 

Another  doctor  discovered  it  and  called 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Health.  Quillin 
asked  the  doctor  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  the  radium,  and  the  doctor  suggested 
that  he  throw  it  down  a  well.  Quillin  strong- 
ly advised  against  that,  so  the  physician 
picked  up  the  radium  and  placed  it  in  his 
basement. 

The  doctor  finally  was  convinced  to  let 
the  health  department  dispose  of  the 
radium. 

According  to  federal  statistics,  in  fiscal 
year  1979  only  17.2  percent  of  the  183.000 
dental  X-ray  machines  in  the  United  States 
had  been  inspected.  Of  those  which  were  in- 
spected. Of  those  which  were  Inspected.  7.8 
percent  were  found  not  to  be  In  compliance 
with  state  regulations. 

In  Ohio,  there  are  an  estimated  8.200 
dental  X-ray  machines.  Only  813  were  in- 
spected in  1981.  Violations  were  found  In  55 
of  the  dental  facilities  housing  them. 

A  group  of  dentists  practicing  In  a  depart- 
ment store  in  a  major  Ohio  city  had  an  X- 
ray  unit  In  a  room  seven  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide.  Radiation  was  leaking  into  the 
waiting  room  next  door. 

The  unit  was  kept  in  constant  use,  making 
700  films  a  week.  The  dentists  had  planned 
to  Install  a  second  unit  until  the  health  de- 
partment found  out  about  it.  The  dentists 
have  taken  the  proper  safety  measures, 
Qulllln  says. 

Although  consumers  may  not  be  able  to 
spot  defective  X-ray  equipment,  they  do 
have  some  control  over  the  amount  of  radi- 
ation they  receive. 

Dr.  Martin  D.  Ecker  and  Norton  J. 
Bramesco,  a  science  writer,  in  a  consumer 
guide  book  called  Radiation,  say  a  patient 
can  avoid  unnecessary  X-rays  by: 

Refusing  to  have  X-rays  taken  In  mass 
screening  programs. 

Avoiding  demands  that  doctors  give  X- 
rays  as  a  part  of  a  routine  examination. 

Telling  doctors  about  previous  X-rays. 

Advising  doctors  if  a  woman  is  pregnant. 

Questioning  a  physician  carefully  about 
the  need  to  X-ray  children,  who  especially 
are  vulnerable  to  radiation. 

Having  X-rays  taken  only  where  a  full- 
time  radiologist  is  in  charge. 

Faulty  X-Ray  MACBnns  Tahgcts  or  2 

AGEIfCIBS 

(By  Sylvia  Brooks) 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Health  has 
agreed  to  turn  over  the  names  of  physicians 
using  defective  X-ray  equipment  to  the 
Ohio  SUte  Medical  Board. 

The  agreement  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  be- 
tween the  two  state  agencies,  and  came  as  a 
result  of  inquiries  by  the  Dispatch  about 
the  medical  board's  Jurisdiction  over  physi- 
cians using  out-of-date  or  defective  radi- 
ation equipment. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  John  Ackerman, 
health  department  director.  William  J.  Lee, 
medical  board  administrator,  asked  for  the 
names  of  any  physicians  using  defective  X- 
ray  equipment  so  the  board  can  determine  If 
there  are  any  violations  of  medical  practice 
laws. 

Although  the  health  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  checking  X-ray  equipment,  it 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  physicians. 

Robert  Qulllln.  Ohio's  radiological  health 
director,  said  he  was  happy  to  get  the  letter. 


"I  intend  to  use  this.  If  there  is  some  prac- 
titioner doing  something  not  covered  under 
our  laws,"  he  said. 

Quillln  gave  as  an  example  a  doctor  who 
uses  fluoroscopic  equipment  when  an  X-ray 
would  do  the  Job  as  well  or  better. 

Fluoroscopic  equipment  enables  a  doctor 
to  see  moving  parts  of  the  body  and  emits 
more  radiation  than  an  X-ray,  which  is  a 
flat  picture. 

■""The  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurement  says  fluoroscopic 
units  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
an  X-ray. 

"We  find  some  older  physicians  have  done 
this  for  years  and  have  never  changed  over 
to  X-rays."  QuUlin  said. 

"The  younger  ones  typically  do  not  do 
this,"  he  added. 

"We  cannot  tell  them  they  cannot  do  it. 
We  can  Just  suggest  it,"  Quillln  said: 

However,  the  medical  board  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  physicians  and  may  be  able  to  take 
action  against  doctors  under  its  general  stat- 
utes. 

These  statutes  include  provisions  against 
failure  to  employ  acceptable  scientific  meth- 
ods in  selecting  proper  treatments  of  dis- 
eases. 

The  medical  board  laws  also  permit  the 
board  to  act  when  doctors  fail  to  conform  to 
minimal  standards  of  medical  care,  whether 
or  not  a  patient  is  injured.  Lee  said  in  his 
letter  to  Ackerman. 

Ackerman  said  he  feels  only  a  few  physi- 
cians will  be  reported  to  the  board. 

"But,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  In  Instances 
where  there  is  gross  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor."  Ackerman  said. 

RAonm  Nkidlks  Werx  Kkpt  in  Bahk 

SArcTY  DKPOsrr  Box 

(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks) 

In  July  1980.  a  receptionist  in  the  safety 
deposit  area  of  a  Columbus  bank  overheard 
a  woman  and  her  two  sons  discussing  the 
contents  of  a  deposit  box. 

She  was  disturbed  by  what  she  heard. 

She  contacted  the  bank  manager.  He  con- 
tacted the  Columbus  and  Franklin  County 
Disaster  Services  Agency,  which  called  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Health. 

The  next  day.  Barbara  Knapp,  a  radiologi- 
cal health  specialist,  went  with  another  in- 
spector to  the  bank  and  found  that  radium 
needles  had  been  stored  in  the  bank  for  five 
years. 

Because  the  owner  of  the  deposit  box  was 
not  present,  the  Inspectors  measured  the 
amount  of  radiation  coming  from  the  depos- 
it box.  They  found  that  it  was  giving  off  25 
milllrems  of  radiation  per  hour,  which  Is  a 
low  level  of  radiation. 

The  bank  receptionist  had  been  shielded 
from  the  radiation,  and  no  one  else  was  in 
the  area  long  enough  to  receive  a  dangerous 
dose,  Knapp  said. 

The  bank  manager  wanted  the  radiation 
source  out  of  the  bank  Immediately. 

On  July  30.  the  Inspectors  returned  to  the 
bank  and  opened  the  box  In  the  owner's 
presence.  Inside,  they  found  one  empty  radi- 
ation container  called  a  "lead  pig, "  and  an- 
other, which  was  taped  shut,  containing  40 
milligrams  of  radium. 

The  exposure  rate  from  the  surface  of  the 
pig  containing  the  radium  was  2,500  milll- 
rems. a  potential  hazard,  but  at  3  feet  the 
exposure  was  only  45  milllrems. 

Knapp  said  the  radium  had  been  inherited 
by  the  son  of  a  local  doctor.  The  slender 
pieces  of  metal  containing  radium  resemble 
needles  and  were  used  in  treating  skin 
cancer  by  running  them  across  the  skin. 


"At  one  time,  those  radium  needles  were 
valuable.'"  Knapp  said.  "Doctors  paid  $2.0(X) 
to  (3,000  for  them.  I  suppose  the  family 
thought  they  were  still  valuable,  but  they 
are  not.  We  are  trying  to  get  people  to  give 
them  up.  They  are  dangerous  because  they 
are  subject  to  leakage,"  Knapp  said. 

The  needles  were  removed  from  the  bank 
by  the  health  department  and  stored  until 
they  could  be  disposed  of. 

Knapp  has  had  more  than  one  experience 
with  radium  needles. 

A  Cleveland  doctor  gave  up  his  practice  in 
1979.  He  left  many  of  his  possessions  in  his 
office,  which  was  located  In  an  office  build- 
ing on  the  same  floor  where  some  prosti- 
tutes conducted  their  business. 

The  problem  began  when  the  doctor's 
office  was  vandalized  In  January  1980. 

A  health  clinic  worker,  who  was  a  special- 
ist in  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and  a 
book  collector,  heard  about  the  vandalism 
and  went  into  the  office  to  look  for  old  med- 
ical books. 

WhUe  there,  he  saw  an  abandoned  X-ray 
machine  and  decided  it  would  be  useful  to 
have  it  at  one  of  (Cleveland's  free  health 
clinics. 

He  also  saw  a  leather,  lead-lined  object. 

It  was  empty. 

He  contacted  a  (Cleveland  Health  Depart- 
ment official.  Inquiring  about  the  X-ray  ma- 
chine and  the  leather  object. 

A  health  department  inspector,  carrying  a 
Geiger  counter,  accompanied  the  book  col- 
lector to  the  office. 

When  they  entered  the  office,  the  CSeiger 
counter  began  to  click. 

"The  Inspector  called  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Health  in  Columbus,  and  Knapp  and  a 
colleague  left  immediately  for  Cleveland. 

Knapp  found  that  the  vandals  had  opened 
the  leather,  lead-lined  pig,  scattering  12 
radium  needles  about  the  office.  One  of  the 
needles  was  leaking  radiation,  which  had 
contaminated  a  small  portion  of  the  exam- 
ining table,  but  nothing  else. 

The  needles  were  confiscated  and  disposed 
of. 

Radiation  Slip-ups  Haunt  Industry 
(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brcxiks) 

It  took  Just  five  seconds. 

On  an  Octol>er  afternoon  three  years  ago, 
a  23-year-old  Industrial  radiographer  at  a 
Columbus  plant  held  up  a  plumb  bob  to  line 
up  a  weld  for  radiographic  testing. 

He  exposed  his  right  thumb  for  only  five 
seconds  to  the  high-intensity  X-ray  beam, 
but  it  was  enough  to  expose  the  finger  to 
2,800  to  9,000  rems  of  radiation. 

The  state"s  dose  limit  for  hands  and  feet  is 
18.75  rems  per  90  days. 

State  radiological  health  Inspectors  subse- 
quently said  the  man  suffered  "acute  radi- 
ation injury"  to  the  thumb. 

According  to  a  plant  official,  the  end  of 
the  man's  thumb  had  to  be  amputated. 

In  a  similar  accident  in  1974.  a  24-year-old 
Lorain,  Ohio,  technician  suffered  severe 
bums  to  two  fingers  when  he  tried  to  repair 
a  defective  X-ray  machine. 

The  exposure— up  to  8,000  rems  for  two  or 
three  minutes— resulted  in  the  loss  of  part 
of  one  finger,  according  to  the  worker's 
mother. 

Robert  Quillln,  Ohio  radiological  health 
director,  says  accidents  involving  Industrial 
X-ray  equipment  are  his  biggest  problem. 

"The  workplace  is.  on  the  average,  where 
most  radiation  accidents  occur."  he  said.  "I 
would  assume  there  are  potential  hazards 
out  there,  although  I've  never  seen  any  sta- 
tistical evidence  of  it. 


"The  problem  is  that  when  something  like 
this  happens,  there's  a  lawsuit  and  nobody 
talks  until  there's  a  settlement. 

'"And  with  radiation,  there's  not  always  an 
immediate  traumatic  effect,  like  you  falling 
over  dead.  These  tend  to  be  long-term,  de- 
veloping situations." 

The  Ohio  Industrial  Commission  says 
there  were  claims  for  only  three  Industrial 
X-ray  injuries,  none  fatal,  between  1975  and 
1980. 

There  were  30  other  claims  classified  as 
radiation  injuries,  most  resulting  from  sun- 
bum,  microwaves,  welding  flashes  and  ultra- 
violet radiation. 

In  addition,  there  were  eight  occupational 
disease  claims  over  the  same  six-year  period 
tied  to  the  use  of  radium  or  radioactive  ma- 
terials. 

Such  claims  would  not  reflect  Instances 
where  workers  are  exposed  to  excessive  but 
not  Immediately  damaging  doses  of  radi- 
ation. 

Shortly  before  Thanksgiving  1980,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Columbus  X-ray  firm  was  contract- 
ed by  Lazarus  store  officials  to  X-ray  40,000 
teddy  bears  in  a  sealed  room  at  a  store  ware- 
house. 

The  inspections  came  after  the  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  ordered 
such  checks  on  five  million  bears  nationwide 
to  find  wire  pins  that  could  be  hazardous  to 
children. 

Margaret  Panico,  state  radiological  health 
inspector,  however,  found  that  teddy  bear 
pins  weren't  the  only  safety  problem. 

The  X-ray  operators  hired  by  the  compa- 
ny to  check  the  thousands  of  bears  were 
using  the  machines  improperly,  exposing 
their  hands  and  pelvic  areas  to  excessive  ra- 
diation, she  said  in  her  report. 

Procedures  were  corrected  before  the 
dosage  to  workers  exceeded  annual  limits, 
and  no  injuries  were  recorded,  she  said. 

"Luckily,  we  caught  it  here,  l)efore  the 
testing  continued  In  other  states,"  she  said. 

Qulllen  says  Industrial  X-rays  are  more 
difficult  to  control  than  medical  X-rays. 

Medical  X-ray  manufacturers  have  to  file 
federal  and  state  reports  on  new  installa- 
tions, but  there's  no  such  requirement  for 
new  Industrial  Installations,  he  said. 

"We  know  there's  quite  a  number  of  firms 
using  this  equipment,  and  they  need  more 
help  than  anybody  else. 

"In  industrial  safety,  you  don't  have  the 
nice  configuration  that  you  have  in  medi- 
cine. Lots  of  industrial  work  is  portable 
work  which,  from  a  safety  point  of  view,  re- 
quires more  knowledge  and  more  experi- 
ence. 

""Also,  there's  more  radiation  Involved  (in 
industrial  work)  and  while  a  hospital  every- 
body has  at  least  two  years  of  medical  train- 
ing, in  industry  it's  usually  OJT  (on-the-job 
training)." 

Congress  recently  passed  a  law  to  promote 
better  training  of  medical  and  dental  X-ray 
technicians,  but  the  law  ignores  training  re- 
quirements for  industrial  X-ray  operators. 

The  U.S.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  which  looks  out  for  other 
industrial  hazards,  has  neither  the  interest 
or  the  expertise  to  deal  with  radiation  haz- 
ards, Quillin  says. 

There  are  hundreds  of  different  technical 
standards  governing  plant  X-ray  work,  but 
the  federal  agency's  emphasis  tends  to  be  on 
signs  and  sirens,  he  said. 

Unions  aren't  always  aggressive  about 
safety,  and  neither  are  the  employees.  Quil- 
lin said. 

"Some  workers  will  accept  anything  if 
they're  paid  well  enough,"  he  said. 
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Hospitals'  Costs  Soar  por  Disposal  op 

NuciXAR  Wastes 

(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks) 

Eight  years  ago.  a  man  In  Bloom  Town- 
ship near  Carroll.  Ohio,  called  Ohio  Civil 
Defense  workers  to  complain  about  radioac- 
tive trash  around  his  newly  acquired  home. 

The  debris  consisted  of  almost  100  used 
containers  that  had  held  isotopes  and  other 
radioactive  materials  used  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  Columbus. 

The  debris,  now  luiown  as  low-level  nucle- 
ar waste,  was  collected,  analyzed  and  rou- 
tinely disposed  of  by  state  and  federal  inves- 
tigators. 

"I  have  five  kids  and  they  used  them  as 
playthings, "  explained  Dr.  Larry  Samuels, 
former  Children's  Hospital  rediation  safety 
officer  and  the  former  owner  of  the  con- 
U>minated  house. 

Samuels  said  he  carted  the  stuff  home. 

Eight  years  later,  such  disposal  practices 
would  be  a  major  scandal,  inviting  heavy 
penalties  from  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Reg\iJatory 
Commission. 

The  nation  Is  more  sensitive  about  radi- 
ation in  the  wake  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  power  plant  accident  and  the  debate 
over  the  storage  and  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes. 

Yet  disposal  of  mildly  radioactive  wastes 
continues  to  be  a  major  headache  for  hospi- 
tals and  research  centers. 

It  is  a  constant  battle  to  get  staff  workers 
to  observe  the  strict  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"On  many  occasions  we  receive  calls  to 
pick  up  radioactive  waste  of  unknown  quan- 
tity and  content  abandoned  (in  university 
labs)  by  an  individual  who  has  left  the  uni- 
versity,"  said  an  item  In  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity's Radiation  Safety  NexcsUtier  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

"Please  don't  leave  your  fellow  employees 
and  students  with  the  onerous  task  of  track- 
ing down  information  about  your  aban- 
doned waste."  the  item  said. 

In  addition,  hospitals  and  research  centers 
are  facing  skyrocketing  disposal  costs  be- 
cause of  the  crush  of  business  at  the  three 
commission-approved,  low-level  radiation 
disposal  sites  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  Beatty, 
Nev..  and  Barnwell.  S.C. 

Jerome  G.  Dare.  OSU  radiation  safety  of- 
ficer, says  the  university's  bUl  for  disposal 
of  582  barrels  of  such  wastes  this  year  was 
$95,000.  not  counting  the  cost  of  a  >5  mil- 
lion indemnification  guarantee  on  each 
shipment. 

"Our  costs  have  gone  up  by  a  factor  of  10 
over  the  past  decade,  while  the  volume  of 
wastes  is  up  only  by  a  factor  of  two  or 
three."  he  said. 

These  are  not  the  high-level  wastes  from 
power  plants  or  weapons  that  have  to  be 
buried  a  mile  deep  for  thousands  of  years. 

Low- level  wastes  consist  of  tons  of  packag- 
ing, clothing,  rags,  machine  parts  and 
chemicals  that  became  slightly  radioactive 
because  of  contact  with  radioactive  materi- 
als in  power  plants,  hospitals,  laboratories 
and  commercial  establishments. 

Typically,  this  material  has  been  burled  in 
20  to  50-foot  deep,  clay-bottomed  trenches 
under  a  cap  of  dirt  only  about  five  feet  deep. 

I*reoccupied  with  disposal  of  high-level 
nuclear  wastes,  the  federal  government  has 
told  the  states  to  take  responsibility,  under 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  supervi- 
sion, for  developing  low-level  waste  disposal 
sites. 

Under  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1980.  the  states  have  until 
1988  to  provide  disposal  sites  within  their 


borders  or  to  cooperate  on  providing  region- 
al sites. 

At  the-  statehouse.  legislation  (House  Bill 
797)  was  introduced  by  the  Rhodes  adminis- 
tration on  Dec.  11  to  create  a  nine-member 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste. 

This  body  would  advise  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  during  1982  on  whether  Ohio 
should  develop  its  own  dis[)osal  site  or  coop- 
erate with  12  other  states  on  regional  facili- 
ties. 

The  Ohio  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  surveying  how  much  low-level  nu- 
clear waste  is  being  generated  in  Ohio. 

A  1980  federal  study  put  the  figure  at 
59.462  cubic  feet  a  year,  but  the  state 
agency  hopes  to  get  more  accurate  figures 
by  April. 

Robert  Qulllin,  Ohio's  top  radiological 
health  officer,  says  the  federal  commission's 
recent  decision  to  allow  routine  landfill  dis- 
posal of  wastes  with  a  rapid  radioactive 
decay  rate  should  reduce  the  quantity  sig- 
nificantly. 

"Procter  &  Gamble's  medical  research  lab 
had  300  barrels  of  waste  a  year  before  that 
ruling."  QuiUin  said.  "Now  they'll  only  have 
one." 

Pressure  will  build  on  legislators  next  year 
to  act  on  low-level  radioactive  wastes  be- 
cause Ohio  institutions  do  not  know  how 
long  they  can  count  on  using  the  Washing- 
ton and  South  Carolina  sites  at  any  price. 

In  addition,  a  cooperative  agreement  will 
be  ready  in  early  1982.  proposing  a  13-state 
compact  on  construction  of  burial  facilities, 
incinerators  and  compaction  stations. 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  has  opposed  any 
move  towards  high-level  nuclear  waste  pits 
In  Ohio,  but  low-level  waste  disposal  will  be 
harder  to  avoid. 

If  Ohio  Joins  the  compact,  it  will  be  up  to 
an  interstate  board  to  decide  whether  a 
waste  facility  Is  situated  in  Ohio. 

If  Ohio  proceeds  Independently.  It  either 
must  build  Its  own  disposal  facilities  or  leave 
Ohio  industry  and  medical  center;  In  limbo. 

Tighter  Controls  on  X-Ray  Machines, 

Operators  in  Pictttre 

(By  David  Lore  and  Sylvia  Brooks) 

Who's  authorized  to  operate  an  industrial 
or  medical  X-ray  machine  in  Ohio? 

"Anybody  who  can  push  a  button,"  said 
Dennis  Bottorf  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  past 
president  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Radiologi- 
cal Technicians. 

"You  can  take  anybody  off  the  street, 
whether  they  have  any  medical  training  or 
not." 

Can  a  state  radiological  health  Inspector 
order  a  machine  to  be  turned  off  if  the  in- 
spector believes  Its  radiation  dosage  is  a 
health  hazard  rather  than  a  health  benefit? 

No,  says  Robert  QuiUin,  Ohio's  radiologi- 
cal health  officer. 

Only  the  director  of  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Health  in  Columbus  can  take  such  action 
when  he  finds  "that  tm  emergency  exists  re- 
quiring Immediate  action  to  protect  the 
public  health  or  welfare." 

"Those  are  pretty  broad  terms,  emergen- 
cy' and  'public  health.'"  Qulllin  said.  "Does 
one  practitioner  with  a  defective  X-ray  ma- 
chine constitute  an  emergency  situation  af- 
fecting the  public  health?" 

E>identally  not.  since  the  health  director 
has  never  issued  such  an  order. 

A  1979  survey  of  state  programs  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  found 
Ohio  spending  1.7  cents  per  capita  for  radio- 
logical health  programs,  less  than  any  other 
state. 


By  comparison,  Illinois  spent  5.4  cents  per 
capita;  Pennsylvania.  6.6  cents;  Michigan, 
7.9  cents;  and  New  York,  11.1  cents.  The 
U.S.  average  was  8.5  cents. 

A  more  comprehensive  analysis  is  being 
prepared  by  five  federal  and  state  experts 
who,  at  Quillin's  Invitation,  spent  three  days 
In  Columbus  In  December  reviewing  Ohio's 
radiation  control  program. 

QuiUin  said  the  team  found  Ohio's  pro- 
gram at  least  20  years  behind  the  times  in 
terms  of  legislation,  funding,  staffing,  tech- 
niques and  equipment. 

Despite  the  current  mood  for  deregula- 
tion, the  casual  approach  to  regulation  of 
X-ray  radiation  may  be  over. 

As  part  of  the  new  federal  budget.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Consumer-Patient  Radi- 
ation Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1981  on  Aug. 
13  to  "minimize  unnecessary  exposure  to  po- 
tentially hazardous  radiation  due  to  medical 
and  dental  radiologic  procedures." 

The  Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  re- 
quires the  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  by  August 
1982.  to  set  minimum  training  and  certifica- 
tion requirements  for  persons  operating  X- 
ray  machines.  Doctors  and  dentists,  howev- 
er, are  exempt  from  such  requirements. 

Dentists  already  receive  more  than  300 
hours  of  X-ray  training  as  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, according  to  David  Eberst  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Association. 

Doctors  learn  some  radiation  theory  in 
school,  but  don't  have  training  on  equip- 
ment until  they're  in  residency  or  on  the 
Job,  according  to  Dr.  PhlUlp  Pulkerson  of 
the  Ohio  SUte  University  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine. 

The  federal  requirements  do  not  apply  to 
persons  operating  industrial  X-ray  equip- 
ment, even  though  this  is  where  operator 
lapses  can  cause  the  most  serious  Injuries. 

Bottorf,  chief  radiation  technologist  at 
Mansfield  General  Hospital,  said  most  doc- 
tors in  his  area  have  hired  registered  X-ray 
technologists,  but  that  most  dental  X-ray 
assistants  "don't  have  any  medical  training 
at  aU." 

Bottorf.  an  industrial  consultant  on  X- 
rays,  said  operators  in  manufacturing  plants 
usuaUy  are  trained  on  the  equipment  by 
service  repairmen  or  outside  technical  con- 
sultants. 

The  Society  of  Radiological  Technologists 
In  1982  will  be  seeking  an  operator's  licens- 
ing law  for  Ohio. 

In  addition.  QuiUin  said  the  E>epartment 
of  Health  will  be  pushing  for  X-ray  registra- 
tion fees  to  finance  an  expanded  insi>ectlon 
program.  QuUlIn  wants  state  licensure  of  aU 
persons  and  facilities  using  radioactive  Iso- 
topes in  Ohio  to  ensure  control  of  those  iso- 
topes not  regulated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  whether  to 
seek  greater  enforcement  powers  or  more 
radiological  health  Inspectors  in  Ohio,  al- 
though QuiUin  notes  that  in  some  states  an 
inspector  who  finds  a  hazardous  machine  Is 
empowered  to  shut  it  down  for  24  hours. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2285.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
naval  vessels  of  the  IJnited  States  may 
not  be  built  in  foreign  shipyards:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  legrislation 
to  require  that  the  U.S.  Government 


must  purchase  all  of  its  naval  vessels, 
and  their  major  hull  and  superstruc- 
ture components,  from  domestic  ship- 
yards. I  believe  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  assure  the  continued 
existence  and  viability  of  a  vital  sector 
of  our  defense  industrial  base.  It  is 
also  thereby  necessary  to  assure  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  naval  shipyards  are  a 
crucial  portion  of  our  defense  industri- 
al base.  I  have  watched  with  growing 
concern  the  continuing  decline  of  our 
domestic  shipbuilding  industry.  In  the 
last  5  years  alone,  some  21  U.S.  ship- 
yards have  closed.  Of  course,  this  de- 
cline also  means  unemployment  or  dis- 
ruption of  careers  for  thousands  of 
skilled  workers.  Aside  from  the  person- 
al hardship  Involved,  we  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  such  workers  from  our  resource 
pool  of  skilled  personnel  in  the  de- 
fense sector. 

If  the  money  appropriated  for  naval 
construction  is  allowed  to  be  spent  in 
foreign  shipyards,  we  will  rapidly  lose 
the  remaining  shipyard  capacity  we 
have— and  the  result  could  be  disas- 
trous in  time  of  war  when  shipyards 
are  needed  for  repair  and  overhaul. 
Defense  lies  not  just  in  building  ships, 
but  in  the  capacity  to  repair  and  refur- 
bish them,  through  a  diversified 
system  of  regional  shipyard  and  dry- 
docks. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  national  se- 
curity. We  can  ill  afford  the  conse- 
quences of  sabotage  and  the  devulging 
of  classified  information  that  is  much 
more  likely  to  occur  in  foreign  ports 
than  in  our  domestic  yards.  Thus  it  is 
imperative  that  the  building  of  oiu-  ad- 
vanced and  highly  technical  systems 
be  done  in  a  secure  environment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  flat  pro- 
hibition on  foreign  involvement  in  the 
U.S.  naval  program  where  really  nec- 
essary. I  stress  that  this  legislation 
pertains  only  to  the  construction  of 
naval  vessels  and  their  major  compo- 
nents. The  legislation  would  not  pro- 
hibit repair  of  naval  vessels  overseas. 
It  does  not  pertain  to  the  purchase  of 
standard  shipboard  equipment,  weap- 
ons, ammunition,  or  similar  items  for 
naval  vessels.  The  legislation  would 
not  prohibit  the  leasing  of  foreign 
built  vessels.  Finally,  the  legislation 
does  not  address  any  aspects  of  the  ac- 
quisition, supply,  or  repair  of  commer- 
cial vessels. 

That  there  is  a  general  need  for  such 
a  requirement  as  is  contained  in  this 
bill  has  been  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  In  fact,  since 
1968.  the  congress  has  annuaUy  in- 
cluded such  a  prohibition  in  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  What  this 
bill  does,  very  simply,  is  to  make  that 
prohibition  a  part  of  our  permanent 
statutory  law.  Given  the  fact  of  a 
major  planned  naval  builclup.  I  think 
it  is  both  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
make  this  provision  permanent. 


There  is  one  specific  feature  of  this 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  brief- 
ly. It  would  permit  the  prohibition 
against  foreign  pruchase  to  be  overrid- 
den by  the  President  if  he  determined 
that  national  security  so  required.  No- 
tification to  the  Congress  would  then 
have  to  take  place,  and  the  Congress 
would  have  30  days  to  legislatively 
block  any  such  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  provision  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  I  have  chosen  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  at  this  time  to  the 
argument  that  some  Presidential  flexi- 
bility is  required  in  this  area.  However. 
I  do  continue  to  believe  that,  especial- 
ly with  the  economic  problems  we  are 
currently  experiencing,  it  is  necessary 
that  Congress  indicate  this  year  via 
the  Appropriations  process  its  judg- 
ment that  no  foreign  naval  vessel  pur- 
chases shall  be  allowed  at  all.  and  I 
will  support  such  an  approach  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  key  role  played  by  Rep- 
resentative Claudine  Schneider  of 
Rhode  Island  in  the  effort  to  perma- 
nently assure  the  continued  vitality  of 
U.S.  shipyards.  Representative 
Schneider  has  already  moved  this  leg- 
islation through  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  passage  on  the 
House  floor  by  a  vote  of  366  to  21. 
Given  this  overwhelming  supportive 
sentiment  in  the  House,  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
promptly  consider  and  approve  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  F»resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2285 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  633  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•§  7309.  Restriction  on  construction  of  naval 
vessels  In  foreign  shipyards 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
no  naval  vessel,  and  no  major  component  of 
the  hull  or  superstructure  of  a  naval  vessel, 
may  be  constructed  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  excep- 
tions to  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a) 
when  he  determines  that  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al security  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
do  so.  The  President  shall  transmit  notice  to 
Congress  of  any  such  determination,  and  no 
contract  may  be  made  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
ception authorized  untU  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  notice 
of  such  determination  is  received  by  Con- 
gress." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item:  "7309. 
Restriction  on  construction  of  naval  vessels 
in  foreign  shipyards". 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  (by  request): 
S.  2286.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  seciu-ity  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  POR  PISCAL  YEARS  1983  AND  1984 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  national  se- 
curity programs  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  tie  cited  as  the  "National  Security 
Programs  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1983  and  1984." 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

PRCXjRAMS  operating  EXPENSES 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  operating  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  national  security  pro- 
grams (Including  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  forces, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defense,  and  mUltary  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  and  related  manage- 
ment and  support  activities)  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development. 
$326,760,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities.  $2,793,691,000. 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $52,400,000. 

(4)  For  materials  production,  $762,900,000. 

(5)  For  defense  nuclear  waste. 
$285,929,000. 

(6)  For  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development,  $43,160,000. 

(7)  For  seciirity  Investigations. 
$26,000,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPlfENT 

Sec.  102.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment (including  planning,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  modification  of  faculties,  land 
acquisition  related  thereto,  and  acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction)  necessary  for  national 
security  programs  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project  83-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 

various  locations.  $1,500,000. 

Project  83-N-102,  addition  to  the  radioac- 
tive materials  laboratory.  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Laboratory.  Schenectady,  New  York, 
$1,500,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities: 
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Project  83-I>-101.  genera]  plant  proJecU. 
various  locations.  $15,800,000. 

Project  83-D-123.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $16,300,000. 

Project  83-D- 124.  standard  mlssUe-J  (SM- 
3)  warhead  production  facilities,  various  lo- 
cations. $7,000,000. 

Project  82-D- 106.  weapons  ascembly  facili- 
ties. Pantex  Plant.  Amarlllo.  Texas. 
$16,500,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $40,000,000. 

Project  82- D- 107.  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade. 
Phase  m.  various  locations.  $151,800,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$239,300,000. 

Project  82-D-108.  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile. Improvement.  various  locations. 
$37,300,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $52,300,000. 

Project  82-D-10«,  155-mlUlmeter  artillery- 
fired  atomic  projectile  (APAP)  production 
facilities,  various  locations.  $18,000,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $53,000,000. 

Project  83-D-lll.  interactive  graphics 
system,  various  locations.  $12,000,000.  for  a 
total  project  authorlzaUon  of  $21,000,000. 

Project  82-D- 146.  weapons  production  and 
production  support  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions. $50,000,000.  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $58,000,000. 

Project  81-D-115.  MX  warhead  produc- 
tion facilities,  various  locations.  $30,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$70,000,000. 

Project  81-D-133.  earthquake  damage  res- 
toration. Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory. Livermore.  CalUomla.  $1,500,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$9,500,000. 

Project  81-D-134.  earthquake  damace  res- 
toration. Sandla  National  Laboratories. 
Livermore.  California.  $1,700,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $3,700,000. 

Project  79-7-c.  proton  storage  ring,  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico.  $2,800,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $21,800,000. 

Project  78-17Hd.  steam  plant  improve- 
ments. T-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
$1,500,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $27,000,000. 

(3)  For  materials  production: 

Project  83-D-135.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $25,000,000. 

Project  83-D- 136.  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations.  $2,000,000. 

Project  83-D-138,  PUREX  canyon  and  dls- 
solver  filter  systems  Improvements.  Rich- 
land. Washington.  $4,250,000. 

Project  83-D- 14  2.  fuel  dlssolver  off -gas 
transfer  and  treatment  system.  Idaho  F\iels 
Processing  Facility.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory.  Idaho.  $7,600,000. 

Project  83-D-147,  pollution  discharge 
elimination.  Savannah  River.  South  Caroli- 
na. $1,000,000. 

Project  83-D-148,  non-radioactive  hazard- 
ous waste  management.  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina,  $1,000,000. 

Project  82-D- 124.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities.  Phases  II  and  m,  various 
locations.  $48,500,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $174,500,000. 

Project  82-D-126.  reactor  safety  and  reli- 
ability, various  locations.  $18,700,000.  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $61,600,000. 

Project  82-D- 136.  fuel  processing  facilities 
upgrade,  Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility. 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory. 
Idaho.  $6,000,000.  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $46,000,000. 

Project  82-D-201,  special  plutonium  recov 
ery  f»dUti«s,  F-chemicsl  seiMumtions  area. 


Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$10,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $12,000,000. 

Project  81-D-142,  steam  transfer  header. 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$10,400,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $18,400,000. 

Project  81-D-143.  L-reactor  upgrade.  Sa- 
vannah River.  South  Carolina.  $19,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$134,000,000. 

( 4 )  For  defense  nuclear  waste: 

Project  83-D- 156.  general  plant  projects. 
interim  wast«  operations,  various  locations, 
$19,145,000. 

Project  83-D- 157,  additional  radioactive 
waste  storage  facilities,  Richland,  Washing- 
ton. $19,000,000. 

Project  83-D- 159,  general  plant  projects, 
long-term  waste  management  technology. 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina.  $500,000. 

Project  81 -T- 104.  radioactive  waste  facili- 
ties Improvements.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory. Tennessee.  $1,000,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $21,000,000. 

Project  81-T-105.  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility.  Savannah  River.  South  Caroli- 
na. $30,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $60,000,000. 

Project  77-13-f.  waste  Isolation  pilot 
plant.  Delaware  Basin.  Southeast,  New 
Mexico,  $110,800,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $268,400,000. 

(5)  For  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development: 

Project  83-D- 175.  general  plant  project. 
New  Brunswick  Laboratory.  $500,000. 

(6)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction— 

(A)  for  naval  reactors  development, 
$11,000,000: 

(B)  for  weapons  activities,  $201,000,000: 

(C)  for  verification  and  control  technology 
$1,500,000: 

(D)  for  materials  production.  $87,500,000: 

(E)  for  defense  nuclear  waste.  $31,646,000: 
and 

(F)  for  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development.  $3,700,000. 

TITLE  II-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 
■KntOOmAJQCIHO 

Sbc.  301.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act  of 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act,  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to.  or  requested  of. 
the  Congress,  unless  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  (not  including  any  day  in  which  either 
House  of  Congress  Is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calen- 
dar days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after 
receipt  by  the  appropriate  commltees  of 
Congress  of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  action,  or  unless  each 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

UMITS  ON  ODtnAL  PLANT  FaOJKCTS 

Skc  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 


plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  If  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,200,000. 
(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
revised  because  of  unforeseen  cost  vari- 
ations and  the  revised  cost  of  the  project  ex- 
ceeds $1,300,000.  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 

UMITS  ON  CONSTRCCnON  PROJECTS 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
Is  authorized  by  section  103  of  this  Act,  or 
which  is  m  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  was 
authorized  by  any  previous  Act,  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  percent  the  higher  of  (1)  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  project,  or  (3) 
the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  Justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, construction  may  not  be  started  or  ad- 
ditional obligations  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  project  above  the  total  estimated 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of 
30  calendar  days  (not  Including  any  day  in 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed 
after  receipt  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  ciroumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  the  action,  or 
unless  each  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  has  notified  the  Secretary  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current  es- 
timated cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 

PUND  TRANSPm  AOTMORITY 

Sec.  204.  To  the  extent  specified  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

AimtORITT  POR  CONSTRUCTION  DESIGN 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Within  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering  and 
design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  advance 
planning  and  construction  designs  (includ- 
ing architectural  and  engineering  services) 
In  connection  with  any  proposed  construc- 
tion project. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  planning  and  design  ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  conunittees  of  Congress  In 
writing  of  the  details  of  the  project  at  least 
thirty  days  before  any  funds  are  obligated 
for  design  services  for  the  project. 

AUTHORITT  POR  EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 
DESION 

Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  102,  the  Secretary  may  perform 
planning  and  design  utilizing  available 
funds  for  any  Department  of  Energy  nation- 
al security  program  construction  project 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
design  must  proceed  expeditiously  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  or  to 
protect  property  or  human  life. 
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PtnrsS  AVAILABLE  POR  ALL  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Sec.  207.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  management  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  projects 
are  available  for  use.  when  necessary.  In 
connection  with  all  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

ADJUSTMENTS  POR  PAY  INCREASES 

Sec.  208.  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay,  retirement  or  other 
benefits  for  Federal  employees  may  be  In- 
creased by  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  In  benefits  authorized  by 
law. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  PUNDS 

Sec.  209.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  amounts  appropriated  for  "Op- 
erating Expenses "  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Equipment"  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  III-AITTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
be  available  not  earlier  than  October  1, 
1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  programs  set  forth  in 
this  Act. 

Department  op  Energy, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  26,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "(tlo  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  Energy  for  national  se- 
curity programs  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  bill  would  authorize  specific  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
total  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1983  is 
$5,326,781,000,  of  which  $4,290,840,000  is  for 
operating  expenses.  $336,346,000  If  for  cap- 
iUl  equipment,  and  $699,595,000  Is  for  con- 
struction projects. 

Consistent  with  the  President's  1983 
Budget,  and  his  announced  plans  to  reorga- 
nize the  Department  of  Energy,  the  respon- 
sibility for  national  security  programs  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Technology  Administration,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislative 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Tenney  Johnson, 

General  CounaeLm 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  4,  1982,  as  the  "National 
Day  of  Reflection";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

NATIONAL  DAY  OP  REPLECTION 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Moyniham.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  April  4,  1982,  as  the 
"National  Day  of  Reflection."  This 
date  coincides  with  the  80th  birthday 


of  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneer- 
son.  revered  spiritual  leader  of  the  Lu- 
bavitch  movement,  a  movement  within 
Judaism  devoted  to  spiritual  and 
moral  growth  for  people  of  all  faiths. 

The  Lubavitch  movement  began  in 
the  United  States  in  1940  when  the 
late  Rabbi  Joseph  Isaac  Schneerson 
came  to  America  from  Russia  to 
escape  Communist  persecution.  This 
movement  represents  the  "Habid,"  the 
intellectual  wing  of  Hassidism.  Rabbi 
Joseph  Isaac  Schneerson  was  succeed- 
ed by  Rabbi  Manachem  Mendel 
Schneerson;  who  we  are  honoring  in 
this  resolution. 

The  Lubavitch  movement,  under  the 
superb  leadership  of  Rabbi  Schneer- 
son, is  involved  in  resiching  out  to  indi- 
viduals in  need;  countering  slackening 
of  Jewish  life;  and  promoting  study 
groups  and  religious  festivals.  They 
have  been  instrimiental  in  establishing 
youth  centers,  schools,  camps  and  re- 
treat houses  and  spiritural  centers 
worldwide.  Through  their  educational, 
social,  and  rehabilitative  programs, 
they  have  kindled  an  awareness  of  and 
rededication  to  Biblical  values  which 
are  so  important  in  today's  life. 

Mr.  President,  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson  has  ably  led  the 
Lubavitch  movement  for  32  years.  His 
selfless  dedication  has  made  him  a  re- 
nowned figure  in  the  spiritual  better- 
ment and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Let  me  quote  two  distinguished 
former  Members  of  this  body.  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  said  of  the  Lubavitch 
movement  and  Rabbi  Schneerson: 

This  movement  has  been  organized  by  one 
of  the  greatest  efforts  of  self  help  and 
mutual  cooperation  known  In  this  country 
.  .  .  There  is  hardly  any  frontier  that  we 
know  of  in  America's  social  and  economic 
life  which  has  not  been  encountered  and 
safely  and  brilliantly  formulated  by  the  Lu- 
bavitch Movement  under  the  leadership  of 
this  venerable  sage  .  .  . 

The  late  Senator  Hubert  H.  Himi- 
phrey  described  Rabbi  Schneerson  as: 

One  of  the  most  scholarly,  profound  spir- 
itual leaders  that  has  graced  this  country  of 
ours — or  Indeed  has  graced  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  Rabbi  Schneerson 
has  demonstrated  through  his  out- 
standing and  diligent  leadership  a  bril- 
liant insight  into  human  experience 
and  world  events,  as  well  as  his  genu- 
ine compassion  for  all  mankind.  For 
this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  President  Reagan  to 
designate  Sunday,  April  4,  1982,  as  a 
national  day  of  reflection  in  honor  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  the  revered 
leader  of  the  world  Lubavitch,  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson.  Under 
Rabbi  Schneerson 's  dynamic  leader- 
ship the  Lubavitch  movement  has 
become  the  fastest  growing  force  in 
the  world  Jewry  today  and  has  exerted 
a  profound  influence  on  the  lives  of 


millions  of  Jews  throughout  the  world. 
The  Lubavik:h  movement  has,  since 
its  creation  in  the  late  18th  century, 
stressed  the  imiversal  ethical  and 
moral  values  that  are  the  very  foimda- 
tion  of  our  civilization.  These  moral 
values,  shared  by  Jews  and  Christians 
alike,  are  enshrined  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition as  the  Seven  Noahide  Laws. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
80th  anniversary  of  Rabbi  Schneer- 
son's  birth  be  designated  as  a  day  of 
national  reflection  on  such  ethical 
values  in  appreciation  of  the  leading 
role  he  has  played  in  stressing  these 
values  in  contemporary  American  life. 
The  85  Lubavitch  centers  in  33  States 
are  beacons  of  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  for  many  American  citizens. 
We  in  New  York  State  are  particularly 
honored  by  the  fact  that  this  interna- 
tionally respected  spiritual  leader  has 
been  a  resident  of  our  State  since  his 
surival  in  this  coimtry  over  40  years 
ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  joint  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  METZENBAxm) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  294,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Arson  Control  to  coordinate 
Federal  antiarson  programs,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  programs  for  arson  Investigation, 
prevention,  and  detection,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirz,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  GRASSLry) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
imder  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1664.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  supplies  under 
the  control  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies within  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  as  If  it 
were  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  loan  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments property  transferred  to  such 
agency  from  other  Federal  agencies  as 
excess  property. 

S.  1933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1932,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  to  establish  Offices  of  In- 
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spector  General  In  certain  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  Kit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwat«h. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (li4r. 
LcAHT).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buhoick).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holliwcs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastdt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1939.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
ciiloskeletal  Diseases. 

S.  20tO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastsw.  the 
Senator  from  Oeor^a  (Mr.  Mattihc- 
LY).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  DnrroH),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRST).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domduci)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2080.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  to 
provide  that  all  persons  must  comply 
with  the  act. 

B.  aiss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KAsmt.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MXif ici )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2155.  a  bill  to  require  a  foreign  coun- 
try be  declared  to  be  In  default  before 
payments  are  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent  for  loans  owed  by  such  coun- 
try or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government, 
s.  aiT« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKKR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2176,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  sub- 
stantiation of  the  living  expenses  of 
Members  of  Congress  which  are  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction, 
s.  aaio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2210.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  to  reduce  fraud  and  im- 
prove the  administration  of  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SKIfATK  JOINT  RCSOLTTTION  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoH),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LncAR),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cawwon).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IKO0YE),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.   Moyhihaw).   the   Senator   from 


South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prxssler).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BAim).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(B4r.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
piXLD),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HxTLni),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator, 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

SKNATS  joint  RXSOLCTIOII  1«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
163.  a  joint  resolution  on  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  and  reductions. 

SXNAR  joint  REaOLimON  l«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyx). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER ).  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heplin).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  169.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  April  18, 
1982,  as  "National  Architecture 
Week." 

SKNATX  COIfCXnUlZNT  RJESOLDTIOIf  «0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollincs).  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kastbn),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick), the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Kfr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Zorinsky).  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borzn),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles).  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hetun).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the  Sen- 


ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  tl.e  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60,  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  trade 
regvilation  rule  relating  to  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles. 

SniATK  CORCUIUinfT  RKSOLnnON  T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollincs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  two  Russian  families 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S. 
Embassey  in  Moscow  because  of  the 
suppression  of  their  Pentecostal  faith 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

sxnati  RKSoLonon  34  ■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  348.  a  resolution  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  loans  available  to  farmers 
under  the  economic  emergency  loan 
programs. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMM ITTKZ  Olf  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
conduct  a  full  committee  hearing  on. 
"The  State  of  Small  Business:  A 
Report  of  the  President"  on  March  31, 
1982.  room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  commencing  at  10 
a.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  conduct  a  field 
hearing  on  the  enterprise  zones  on 
April  5.  1982,  room  221.  Oakland  City 
Hall.  1421  Washington  Street.  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  Sen- 
ator Hayakawa  will  chair  the  hearing. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  conduct  a  field 
hearing  on  the  enterprise  zones  on 
April  7.  1982,  room  2225  of  the  Dirk- 
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sen  Federal  Building,  219  South  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  beginning  at 
10:30  a.m. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOmf  ITTIZ  ON  THK  BUDGET 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Subcommittee  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  25,  to  hold  a 
markup  on  the  budget  for  the  Intelli- 
gence Conmiittee  8u:tivities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SITUATION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  in  El  Salvador,  the  long 
planned  and  much  heralded  elections 
for  a  new  constituent  assembly  and  in- 
terim president  will  take  place.  The 
Government  of  El  Salvador  claims 
that  through  these  elections  the 
people  will  make  known  their  will.  The 
U.S.  Government  supports  these  elec- 
tions as  the  route  to  restore  democra- 
cy in  that  war-torn  land. 

In  truth.  Conditions  in  El  Salvador 
are  hardly  conducive  to  free  and  open 
elections.  The  entire  country  is  em- 
broiled in  civil  war.  Death  and  destruc- 
tion reign  in  the  countryside  and  in 
the  population  centers.  The  people  are 
haunted  by  fear  and  uncertainty. 
Large  sections  of  the  countrry  are  out- 
side Government  authority  and  even 
in  those  parts  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  security.  Due  to 
these  conditions  candidates  cannot 
campaign  openly  and  freely  and  with- 
out fear  of  assassination. 

The  lack  of  security  in  El  Salvador 
was  again  cruelly  demonstrated  on 
March  17,  when  four  Dutch  journal- 
ists were  slain.  This  incident  has  once 
again  raised  the  ugly  question  of  the 
role  which  the  Salvadoran  security 
forces  and  military  play  in  creating, 
not  limiting,  the  violence  that  prevails 
in  the  country.  The  Government  of  El 
Salvador  says  officially  that  the  four 
Journalists  were  caught  in  crossfire  be- 
tween Government  forces  and  guerril- 
las. Fellow  reporters  who  saw  the 
bodies  say  the  four  appear  to  have 
been  killed  at  close  range,  they  be- 
lieve, by  Government  forces  with 
which  they  were  last  seen  alive.  In  his 
most  recent  statement  on  this  subject, 
Salvauloran  President  Duarte  appears 
to  contradict  the  official  version  of  the 
deaths  when  he  blames  the  extreme 
right. 

I  deplore  such  senseless  loss  of  life 
and  the  reign  of  terror  that  exists  in 
El  Salvador.  I  can  only  ask  yet  again  if 
anyone  can  seriously  believe  that  free 


and  open  elections  can  take  place  in 
such  an  environment? 

Any  observer  following  the  cam- 
paign itself  cannot  but  have  further 
doubts  about  this  election  process.  On 
March  17,  the  Boston  Globe  published 
a  particularly  disturbing  article  by 
Katherine  Koch  about  Maj.  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson  the  leading  right  wing 
candidate  for  President.  The  article  is 
based  on  documents  in  the  possession 
of  both  the  Salvadoran  and  United 
States  Grovemments,  which  were 
seized  in  1980  when  D'Abuisson  was 
arrested  for  plotting  a  coup  against 
the  Salvadoran  Government. 

The  documents  link  D'Aubuisson 
with  the  assassination  2  years  ago  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero. 
They  further  tie  this  rightist  contend- 
er with  the  activities  of  right  wing 
death  squads  which  include  high  rank- 
ing military  officials,  many  of  whom 
are  still  in  positions  of  authority  in  EH 
Salvador.  According  to  the  Globe  arti- 
cle, D'Aubuisson's  precarious  history 
includes  threatening  on  television  the 
U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires  and  claims  that 
he  was  involved  in  a  March  1981 
shooting  attack  on  the  U.S  Embassy. 

The  documents  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle further  cite  D'Aubuisson's  affili- 
ation with  a  businessman  that  AIFLD 
believes  was  responsible  for  the  mur- 
ders of  its  labor  workers,  Mark  Pearl- 
man  and  Michael  Hammer,  in  El  Sal- 
vador last  year. 

Maj.  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  is  one  of 
the  strongest  contenders  in  the  elec- 
tion process  which  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  holding  up  as  the  only  so- 
lution to  end  the  violence  in  this  war- 
torn  land.  But  while  the  administra- 
tion stands  fast  in  its  support  for  these 
elections,  many  others  are  having 
second  thoughts. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  22  reports  on  the  homily 
given  by  Acting  Archbishop  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Damas  in  San  Salvador  on 
March  21.  He  had  previoxisly  called  on 
Salvadorans  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tions, but  now  he  says  that  "the  vio- 
lent propaganda"  of  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  upcoming  elections  raises 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  vote 
can  be  "peaceful  and  free."  He  has 
called  on  all  sides  of  the  conflict  "to 
look  for  paths  of  reason  and  dialog 
before  continuing  with  this  fratricidal 
war." 

After  expressing  much  doubt  about 
the  elections  themselves,  Archibishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  then  looks  to  the 
future. 

The  problem  that  presents  itself  today  is 
not.  then,  the  elections  themselves  but  what 
will  prevail  after  the  elections.  Will  there 
really  be  a  constituent  assembly  with  suffi- 
cient power?  Will  we  really  return  to  being  a 
country  ruled  by  law?  Only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  President,  most  observers  of  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  believe  that 
the  elections  will  not  solve  the  con- 
flict. But  there  is  an  alternative  and 


this  is  the  alternative  that  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  pursue  and 
encourage  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  pursue  likewise.  On  February 
21,  Mexican  President  Jose  Lopez  Por- 
tillo  made  important  new  proposals 
aimed  at  resolving  the  crises  which 
now  face  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  He  reiterated  his  funda- 
mental belief  that  solutions  must  be 
found  through  negotiations  and  of- 
fered himself  and  the  resources  of  his 
government  to  bring  together  the  vari- 
ous parties  to  the  problems. 

I  welcome  and  support  President 
Lopez  Portillo's  initiative  and  contin- 
ued bold  and  determined  efforts  to 
find  peaceful  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  this  region.  Many  governments 
in  the  area  including  most  recently 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  have 
endorsed  this  approach.  The  Mexican 
Foreign  Minister  has  held  talks  with 
our  Government.  The  response  of  the 
Reagan  administration  has  only  been 
half-hearted;  but  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  pursue  seriously  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  opens  a  course  that  can, 
through  peaceful  means,  lead  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador, 
lessv  1  the  tensions  in  the  region  as  a 
whole,  and  bring  a  new  period  of  coop- 
eration to  the  region. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  proper  role 
for  the  United  States  is  to  support 
such  peaceful  Initiatives  and  not  to 
focus,  as  does  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, solely  on  military  solutions  and 
vague  threats.  We  should  not  globalize 
the  problems,  thereby  giving  the 
Soviet  Union  a  new  and  dangerous  role 
in  our  hemisphere,  a  role  they  have 
been  unable  to  to  obtain  through  their 
own  efforts.  We  should  join  our 
friends  in  the  area  in  a  combined 
effort  to  find  a  truly  comprehensive 
and  meaningful,  mediated,  and  negoti- 
ated settlement  to  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  March  22,  Washington  Post  article 
entitled  "Prelate  Questions  Freedom 
of  Vote  in  El  Salvador"  by  Christo- 
pher Dickey,  the  March  17  Boston 
Globe  article  by  Katherine  Koch  enti- 
tled "Salvador  Hopeful  Tied  to 
Slayings,"  and  the  speech  given  by 
Mexican  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo 
in  Nicaragua  on  February  21. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22.  19821 

Prelate  Questions  Freedom  or  Vote  in  El 
Salvador 

(By  Christopher  Dickey) 
San  Salvador.  March  21.— Acting  Arch- 
bishop Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas  s&id  today 
that  "the  violent  propaganda  '  of  the  parties 
involved  In  next  Sunday's  election  has 
raised  doubts  about  whether  the  vote  can  be 
"peaceful  and  free." 

In  his  weekly  homily  at  San  Salvador's 
battered  cathedral,  Rivera  y  Damas  con- 
demned both  the  leftist  guerrillas  and  the 
government's  soldiers  for  abuses.  He  urged 
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the  rebels,  who  oppose  the  election  for  a 
constituent  assembly,  "not  to  threaten"  or 
attack  voters. 

As  an  example  of  the  insecurity  and  un- 
certainty affecting  everyone  in  the  country, 
Rivera  y  Damas  cited  the  killing  of  four 
Dutch  Journalists  and  the  "abuse"  of  a  Bra- 
zilian news  team  fired  on  by  government 
troops. 

"I  think  this  act  merits  an  in-depth  inves- 
tigation." said  Rivera  y  Damas  of  the  Jour- 
nalists' killing  even  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  Netherlands  was  reported  to  be  visiting 
the  scene  where  the  four  men  were  killed 
near  the  government  garrison  at  El  Par&iso. 
Reporters  w.'>re  not  allowed  to  visit  the  site 
while  the  ambassador  was  there. 

Speaking  of  the  killings.  Rivera  j  Damas 
said  Journalists  'have  the  right  to  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  their  sources  of  information 
and  have  the  right  to  be  respected  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  mission  even  in  the 
risky  and  narrow  context  of  bellicose  ac- 
tions." 

Rivera  y  Damas  suggested  that  such  ac- 
tions as  the  killing  of  the  Journalist,  coming 
on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  have  "caused 
International  pressures  to  grow  stronger 
daily." 

"Everything  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  target  of  many  countries 
and  the  guinea  pig  of  many  others,"  the 
archbishop  said. 

Rivera  y  Damas  used  his  carefully  bal- 
anced homily  to  call  on  all  sides  of  the  con- 
flict, "to  look  for  the  paths  of  reason  and 
dialogue  before  continuing  with  this  fratri- 
cidal war." 

At  the  same  time  he  asked  "the  groups 
who  are  ideologically  opposed  to  the  elec- 
tions .  .  .  not  to  threaten  or  try  to  do  any- 
thing against  the  people  who  by  taking  the 
option  of  their  party  or  for  moral  conviction 
and  the  desire  for  peace  or  also  for  fear 
want  to  go  to  vote.  It  is  a  question  of  con- 
science." 

The  senior  clergyman  in  this  intensely 
Catholic  country  condemned  both  the  guer- 
rillas and  the  government's  soldiers  for  the 
"executions,  the  Indiscriminate  attacks  as 
well  as  the  repression  through  which  old 
men  and  women  or  defenseless  children  and 
others  unconnected  with  the  conflict  suffer 
and  perish." 

But  this  theologian,  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing in  subtly  molded  phrases,  expressed 
little  confidence  in  the  elections  as  the  key 
to  the  peaceful  political  solution  that  the 
church  and  some  civilian  politicians  have 
sought  to  the  civil  war  here. 

There  are  doubts  and  fears,  said  Rivera  y 
Damas,  "because  a  history  of  continued 
fraud  has  left  Just  suspicions"  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election  and  because  of  "the  vio- 
lent propaganda  of  the  parties  themselves, 
which  has  taken  the  form  of  Insults,  accusa- 
tions and  threats,  as  if  reason  had  given  way 
to  machismo,  imposition  and  braggadocio." 

The  archbishop's  homily  differed  in  tone 
and  nuance  from  a  statement  signed  by  him 
and  El  Salvador's  four  other  bishops  in  Jan- 
uary that  urged  Salvadorans  to  participate 
in  the  election,  while  also  asking  the  govern- 
ment to  "create  adequate  conditions  ...  to 
make  possible  the  participation  of  all  Salva- 
dorans in  the  electoral  contest. " 

Rivera  y  Damas'  remarks  today  appeared 
full  of  doubts  about  the  electoral  process, 
some  of  them  expressed  openly,  some  only 
hinted. 

"The  elections  are  presented  now  as  a  fact 
in  such  a  way  that  high  exponents  of  our 
politics  have  insisted  that  they  will  not  be 
held  up  for  any  reason.  Many,  we  hope 


most,  will  go  to  vote  out  of  conviction, 
others  for  convenience  and  even  for  fear." 
said  Rivera  y  Damas. 

The  bishop  called  on  the  government's 
armed  forces  and  the  Central  Elections 
Council  "to  employ  all  the  adequate  mecha- 
nisms so  the  people  don't  see  themselves 
subject  to  reprisals  or  'vendettas,'  deceived 
once  again." 

Underlining  the  perils  and  excesses  of  the 
current  election  campaign,  two  political  ral- 
lies in  the  war-torn  department  of  Chalaten- 
ango  were  held  this  morning  before  small, 
unenthusiastic  crowds. 

Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  president  of  the 
government  Junta  and  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party,  was  expected  to 
show  up  for  the  rally  at  El  Paralso,  Jiis 
home  town,  but  he  never  did.  Meanwhile, 
retired  major  Roberto  D'Aubuisson,  leader 
of  the  right-wing  National  Republican  Alli- 
ance whom  Duarte  has  publicly  accused  of 
murder,  did  not  appear  at  a  campaign  rally 
in  the  town  of  Chalatenango  after  saying 
yesterday  that  a  Venezuelan  assassination 
teamed  had  been  sent  after  him  by  the 
Christian  Democrats. 

With  such  violent  friction  and  so  little 
democratic  tradition  here,  there  are  wide- 
spread doubts  at>out  the  effectiveness  of 
whatever  government  emerges  from  the 
election  next  Sunday. 

"The  problem  that  presents  itself  today," 
as  Rivera  y  Damas  put  it.  "Is  not,  then,  the 
elections  themselves  but  what  will  prevail 
after  the  elections.  Will  there  really  be  a 
constituent  assembly  with  sufficient  power? 
Will  we  really  return  to  being  a  country 
ruled  by  law?  "  He  concluded  with  the  words, 
"only  time  will  tell." 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a  reference  to 
D'Aubuisson's  promises  to  "pacify"  the 
country  at  whatever  cost,  Rivera  y  Damas 
said,  ""One  can  never  think  of  pacification  as 
an  exclusively  military  victory,  much  less 
that  pacification  lies  in  the  total  or  indis- 
criminate extermination  of  one  or  the  other 
contending  force. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  17,  1982] 

Salvador  Hopktui.  Tixd  to  Slatircs 

(By  Katharine  Koch) 

Washiwotoh.— The  govenunenU  of  the 
United  States  and  El  Salvador  have  pos- 
sessed for  nearly  two  years  documents  that 
link  the  leading  right-wing  contenders  in  El 
Salvador's  current  election  campaign  to 
death  squads  whose  operations  are  believed 
to  have  included  the  assassination  of  Salva- 
doran  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero. 

Copies  of  the  documents,  seized  from 
former  army  major  Roberto  d'Aubuisson  in 
May  1980,  have  been  obtained  by  The 
Globe.  D'Aubuisson  is  regarded  by  most  ob- 
servers as  the  most  powerful  of  the  right- 
wing  contenders  in  El  Salvador's  March  28 
election  for  a  constituent  assembly. 

Neither  the  US  nor  Salvadoran  govern- 
ments, however,  has  taken  official  action  on 
the  information,  which  points  to  d'Aubuis- 
son as  a  key  figure  in  an  international  para- 
military network. 

In  El  Salvador,  there  has  been  no  vigorous 
investigation  into  the  Romero  murder,  no 
action  against  the  active-duty  officers 
linked  to  the  death  squads  and  no  prosecu- 
tion of  d  Aubuisson,  the  former  national 
guard  intelligence  officer  now  emerging  as 
the  potential  leader  of  a  rightist  coalition 
that  may  come  to  power  in  the  elections. 

Information  in  the  documents  connects 
d'Aubuisson  to  the  Miami  underworld,  but  a 
US  law-enforcement  source  said  that  infor- 


mation was  not  made  available  to  appropri- 
ate Investigative  authorities. 

D'Aubuisson  reportedly  tried  to  eat  some 
of  the  papers  when  he  and  a  group  of  civil- 
ian and  military  colleagues  were  arrested  in 
May  1980  In  connection  with  an  alleged 
coup  conspiracy  and  the  documents  were 
seized.  Col.  Adolfo  Amoldo  Majano.  a 
member  of  the  Salvadoran  Junta  at  the 
time,  who  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  group, 
has  authenticated  The  Globe's  copies.  They 
also  have  been  examined  and  authenticated 
by  former  US  ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
Robert  E.  White  and  US  intelligence  ana- 
lysts. 

The  documents  were  turned  over  to  the 
Salvadoran  Junta  and  military  high  com- 
mand, but  the  men  were  released  after  72 
hours  by  "lack  of  evidence."  A  Salvadoran 
military  source  said  the  matter  was  not  pur- 
sued because  It  implicated  members  of  the 
high  command.  D'Aubuisson  had  been  cash- 
iered from  the  national  guard  after  the 
former  military  regime  was  busted  in  Octo- 
ber 1979. 

The  papers  underscore  the  reasons  for  US 
concern  about  the  unexpectedly  strong 
showing  d'Aubuisson  is  making  in  the  cur- 
rent campaign  as  head  of  the  Nationalist 
Republic  Alliance  (ARENA),  which  has 
promised  to  undo  the  US-sponsored  reforms 
of  El  Salvador's  civilian-military  Junta. 

But  given  the  Salvadoran  failure  to  pros- 
ecute, the  documents  also  raise  questions 
about  the  Reagan  Administration's  recent 
certification  that  the  Salvadoran  military  is 
trying  to  curb  human-rights  abuses. 

D'Aubuisson  has  said  that  if  elected,  he 
will  "exterminate  "  leftist  guerrillas  fighting 
the  government  within  three  months  and 
try  the  president  of  the  US-backed  Junta. 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  for  treason,  D'Au- 
buisson views  Duarte's  Christian  Democrat- 
ic Party  as  "red  on  the  Inside."  ARENA 
blamed  the  Christian  Democrats  for  a 
shooting  in  which  D'Aubuisson  was  grazed 
on  the  shoulder  late  last  month. 

The  Christian  Democrats,  ARENA  and 
the  conservative  Nationalist  Conciliation 
Party  are  the  main  parties  in  a  field  of  six 
running  in  the  March  28  elections  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  and  interim  president. 
Leftists  are  boycotting  the  election,  arguing 
that  participation  would  cost  them  their 
lives. 

The  captured  docimients  include  propa- 
ganda to  discredit  US  policy  in  El  Salvador, 
a  plan  for  a  coup  and  a  dally  log  of  meet- 
ings, expenditures,  arms  lists  and  the  com- 
position of  hit  teams.  Also  in  the  documents 
is  a  list  of  names,  addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers of  a  number  of  businessmen  from  El 
Salvador's  oligarchy,  some  of  whom  now  live 
in  the  Miami  area  and  in  California.  Also 
listed  are  expenses  for  trips  to  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala.  One  US  analyst  said  the  or- 
ganization and  materiel  mentioned  in  the 
papers  constituted  "'the  best  terrorism  that 
money  can  buy." 

Among  the  papers  Is  the  outline  for  an 
"Operation  Plna,"  which  US  and  Salvador- 
an sources  identified  as  the  plan  for  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Romero  on  March  24, 
1980.  It  calls  for  a  team  composed  of  a 
driver,  a  killer  and  four  security  guards.  The 
equipment  includes  a  night-sight  scope,  a 
.257-caliber  Robert's  rifle,  four  automatic 
pistols  and  grenades. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Salvadoran 
Archbishopric,  Romero  was  killed  by  a 
single  .25-caliber  cartridge  shot  into  the 
heart,  fired  from  the  side  of  a  small  chapel 
while  he  was  delivering  afternoon  Mass. 
Pour  men  were  seen  escaping  into  a  waiting 
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red  car.  The  documents  contain  repeated 
references  to  gasoline  and  repair  expenses 
for  a  "red  car." 

A  Judge  initially  assigned  to  investigate 
the  murder  fled  El  Salvador  after  his  life 
was  threatened.  Despite  repeated  requests 
from  church  officials,  the  case  has  not  been 
pursued  by  Salvadoran  authorities. 

The  "physical  elimination"  of  Romero 
and  more  than  100  other  persons  Is  called 
for  in  another  of  the  captured  papers, 
signed  by  the  "Secret  Anti-Communist 
Army."  The  list  Includes  leading  members 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  as  well  as 
then-US  Ambassador  White.  Another  docu- 
ment attempts  to  associate  White  with 
Archbishop  Romero's  murder,  saying  that 
"Cuban  Communist  assassins"  killed 
Romero  within  days  of  White's  arrival  in  El 
Salvador. 

White  has  testified  before  Congress  that 
the  State  Department  has  "compelling  if 
not  100-percent  conclusive  evidence"  that 
d'Aubuisson  ordered  the  Romero  assassina- 
tion. A  State  Department  official,  however, 
said  the  d'Aubuisson  documents  were  con- 
sidered "an  internal  matter"  for  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  seized  documents  contain  few  explicit 
references  to  d'Aubuisson.  At  one  point,  he 
is  listed  only  as  "Roberto"  with  a  telephone 
number.  In  another  document,  he  is  named 
as  "Boby."  But  investigators  say  the  connec- 
tions between  d'Aubuisson  and  the  activities 
in  the  papers  are  clear. 

One  of  the  key  documents,  for  example,  is 
the  diary  by  Capt.  Alvaro  Rafael  Saravia. 
Saravia  is  widely  considered  d'Aubuisson's 
right-hand  man.  The  diary  contains  lists  of 
arms  purchases  that  one  expert  said  added 
up  to  "a  very  lethal  force."  The  arsenal 
ranges  from  pistols  to  submachine  guns, 
with  such  accoutrements  as  bulletproof 
vests,  telescopic  sights  and  the  MIO  silencer 
common  to  lAtln  American  paramilitary 
groups  based  in  southern  Florida.  Dally  ex- 
penses totaling  thousands  of  dollars  are  me- 
ticulously listed  for  haircuts,  safe  houses, 
meals,  '"muchachas,"  flights  to  Guatemala 
and  payments  to  bodyguards  and  members 
of  the  El  Salvador  Treasury  Police.  The  ex- 
penses include  $280  "to  contract  20  men" 
and  $800,000  "to  the  Nicaraguan,"'  believed 
to  be  a  hired  killer. 

Another  paper  outlines  a  coup  plan  that 
would  have  put  d'Aubuisson  and  two  associ- 
ates on  the  Junta  in  place  of  Col.  Majano,  a 
progressive  officer  later  ousted,  and  two 
other  civilians.  The  coup  was  dropped  after 
US  officials  refused  to  suppori  it. 

The  US  embassy  in  San  Salvador,  White 
has  said,  obtained  copies  of  the  D'Aubuisson 
documents  and  forwarded  them  to  the  State 
Department  in  both  the  original  Spanish 
and  English  translation  in  May  1980,  with 
the  recommendaton  that  their  contents  be 
analyzed  and  pursued. 

At  the  time  of  his  detention,  d'Aubuisson 
was  already  a  figure  of  concern  to  Washing- 
ton. He  had  threatened  the  American 
charge  d'affaires  on  Salvadoran  television 
and  his  US  visa  had  been  revoked.  D'Aubuis- 
son later  appeared  in  Washington  illegally 
and  was  deported.  In  March  1981  he  claimed 
credit  for  a  shooting  attack  on  the  US  em- 
bassy in  San  Salvador. 

One  of  the  businessmen  associated  with 
d'Aubuisson  in  the  papers  is  Ricardo  Sol 
Meza.  one  of  the  businessmen  associated 
with  D'Aubuisson  in  the  documents,  was 
later  detained  in  connection  with  the  Janu- 
ary 1981  murder  of  American  labor  experts 
Michael  Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman  in 
San  Salvador.  Sol  Meza  was  subsequently 


released  on  a  legal  technicality.  Another 
suspect,  Hans  Christ,  Is  free  on  bail  in 
Miami. 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  (AIFLD),  chief  advising 
agency  to  the  Salvadoran  and  reform  pro- 
gram and  employer  of  the  two  Americans, 
has  conducted  a  private  investigation  and 
said  it  has  evidence  showing  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  Sal  Meza  and  Christ,  "high-ranking 
officers  in  the  (Salvadoran)  security  forces" 
are  directly  Implicated  in  the  murders. 

Under  US  pressure,  a  National  Guard  ser- 
geant and  five  corporals  were  aixested  last 
month  for  the  murder  of  four  American 
church-women  in  El  Salvador  in  December 
1981.  However,  in  congressional  testimony. 
White  testified  that  two  of  the  women  "ap- 
peared on  the  death  list  .  .  .  the  military 
commandant"  of  Chaletenango  Province. 
The  Salvadoran  government  closed  its  inves- 
tigation with  the  arrest  of  the  six  guards- 
men. 

In  its  certification  last  January  that  an 
improved  human-rights  situation  in  EI  Sal- 
vador Justified  continued  military  aid.  the 
Reagan  Administration  stated  that  the  Sal- 
vadoran government  was  ""achieving  sub- 
stantial control  over  all  elements  of  the 
armed  forces."  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  Thomas  O. 
Enders  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  ""over  1000  soldiers"  had  been 
transferred  or  otherwise  removed  "for 
abuses  of  authority  or  their  cooperation 
with  the  violent  right."  The  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment has  supplied  lists  of  218  national 
police,  59  national  guardsmen,  19  treasury 
police  and  35  army  soldiers  cashiered  from 
active  duty  to  members  of  Congress.  None 
of  the  names  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  paramilitary  organization  of  d'Aubuis- 
son is  on  those  lists. 

A  Salvadoran  military  source  said  that, 
besides  d'Aubuisson  and  Saravia,  who  were 
already  cashiered,  none  of  the  some  20  offi- 
cers named  in  the  seized  documents  is 
known  to  have  been  removed  from  active 
duty.  Among  those  associated  with  the 
d'Aubuisson  network  are  Col.  Manuel  Ed- 
mundo  (Chele)  Palicios,  currently  com- 
mander of  the  Salvadoran  1st  Army  Bri- 
gade; MaJ.  Denis  Moran,  whom  AIFLD 
charges  was  involved  In  the  murder  of  the 
two  American  land  reform  advisors,  current- 
ly military  attache  in  Chile;  MaJ.  Roberto 
Staben.  who  was  detained  with  d'Aubuisson 
and  who  is  today  a  highranklng  cavalry  offi- 
cer, listed  in  the  documents  beside  several 
payments;  Lt.  Rodolfo  LoF>ez  Sibrian,  on 
active  duty  in  the  national  guard:  and 
others  whose  current  assignments  have  not 
been  established. 

Mexican  Presiddtt  Lopez  Portillo 
English  translation:  Nicaraguan  Brothers: 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  with  you  today, 
as  I  was  two  years  ago,  called  in  the  name  of 
Sandino  to  commemorate  that  name  for 
what  it  meant  in  Sandino's  own  time  of 
struggle  and  sacrifice,  and  for  what  it  now 
means  as  a  path  and  paradigm  for  libera- 
tion. 

I  have  come  today  to  commemorate  with 
you  the  date  of  February  21— which  is 
carved  in  the  conscience  of  all  Latin  Ameri- 
cans who  have  had  to  fight  either  with 
weapons  or  ideas  to  ensure  their  right  to 
free  determination.  In  remembering  Au- 
gusto  Cesar  Sandino's  death  we  must  reiter- 
ate our  commitment  to  those  who  lost  their 
lives  to  ensure  for  us  a  future  of  freedom 
and  Justice. 

Many  fighters  and  soldiers  have  arisen  in 
our  nations  in  the  long  process  toward  inde- 


pendence. Years  ago  within  a  three  year 
period,  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  fought 
against  the  incursions  of  fortune-seekers 
headed  by  the  adventurer  William  Walker. 
In  1853,  the  people  of  Sonora  and  Baja, 
California,  headed  by  a  few  Mexican  sol- 
diers, drove  back  that  pirate  and  his  merce- 
naries after  having  decimated  their  forces. 
Subsequently,  the  Central  American  people 
rose  in  arms  to  fight  against  and  defeat  de- 
finitively Walker's  ambitions.  The  glorious 
battle  at  San  Jacinto  is  an  example  of  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
This  battle  was  decisive  for  the  Nicaraguan 
cause. 

Our  destinies  crossed  again  decades  later— 
this  time  not  SLgainst  a  common  enemy,  but 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presence  in  Mexico  of 
one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  Latin 
America's  social  conscience. 

The  ties  Sandino  established  with  Mexico 
and  his  return  to  fight  foreign  occupation  in 
Nicaragua  are  direct  antecedents  of  the  soli- 
darity between  the  Mexican  and  Nicaraguan 
revolutions.  November  20,  1910,  and  July  19, 
1979  are  important  dates  in  the  historical 
development  of  Latin  America.  Even  though 
those  dates  are  far  apart  in  time,  they  are 
drawn  together  by  a  destiny  which  will 
bring  about  a  more  dignified.  Just,  and 
promising  way  of  life  for  the  Nations  of  the 
region. 

When  I  learned  of  the  decision  undertak- 
en by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  the 
National  Directorate  of  the  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Liberation  front  to  award  me  the 
General  Cesar  Augusto  Sandino  order  in  the 
grade  of  "Battle  of  San  Jacinto,"  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mexican  people  I  felt 
deeply  honored  and  sincerely  moved  be- 
cause it  is  a  decoration  which  symbolizes 
the  ideals  of  our  peoples.  I  receive  this  deco- 
ration in  all  humility,  and  I  view  It  as 
homage  to  the  solidarity  between  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua.  Receive  through  myself, 
Nicaraguan  brothers,  the  brotherly  and  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  Mexican  people  for 
such  a  great  honor. 

It  would  be  senseless,  however,  to  speak 
here  at  the  present  time  of  Sandino's  histo- 
ry and  the  meaning  of  his  struggle  for  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America,  without  making 
reference  to  the  situation  prevailing  today 
in  the  homeland  and  neighboring  region  of 
that  general  of  free  men. 

The  thing  which  characterizes  today  the 
destiny  of  the  Central  American  and  Carib- 
bean Nations  is  their  struggle  to  bring  about 
deep  changes  In  the  longstanding  social, 
economic  and  political  conditions  which 
have  imposed  misery,  tyranny  and  oppre- 
sion  upon  them.  He  who  is  unable  to  under- 
stand this  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
dramatic  unrest  in  the  region.  In  the  same 
manner  that  entire  Nations  in  Africa  and 
Asia  engaged  in  hard  battles  during  the 
postwar  period  to  reach  their  independence 
and  bring  about  the  end  of  colonialism, 
today  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
are  struggling  to  change  domestic  and  for- 
eign structures  which  very  much  resemble 
the  colonial  order  which  used  to  prevail  on 
othe  continents.  In  the  same  maimer  that 
the  majority  of  the  struggles  In  Asia  and 
Africa  could  not  be  inserted  into  the  East- 
West  of  capitalism-socialism  dichotomy,  cur- 
rent Central  American  revolutions  resist  the 
same  Manichean  classification— which  are 
the  slmpllclsms  of  a  policy  conceived  as  a  ge- 
ometry, or  of  the  humiliating  concept  that 
whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  We  all 
remember  how  the  revolutionaries  of  those 
times  were  accused,  slandered  and  rejected; 
now  they  were  disgracefully  characterized 
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(Ml  more  than  one  occasion  as  totalitarian  or 
as  satellites  of  the  superpowers,  and  ail  of 
this  simply  because  they  wanted  to  bring 
about  Independence  for  their  homeland  and 
to  change  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
tures In  their  countries.  We.  the  Mexicans, 
luiow  the  meaning  of  a  revolution  and  why 
people  make  the  revolution.  For  how  long 
did  we  suffer  from  the  efforts  of  those  who 
wanted  to  Impose  certain  models  on  us 
which  were  not  and  could  not  be  ours? 

Who  would  dare  today  to  say  that  the 
large  number  of  National  Liberation  Revo- 
lutions which  took  place  in  the  third  world 
during  the  last  30  years  are  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  the  expansionism  of  one  super- 
power or  another? 

This  why  we  reiterate  today  what  we  have 
said  both  in  public  and  in  private  to  both  of 
the  superpowers:  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  revolutions  currently  taking 
place  are  most  of  all  struggles  by  poor  and 
oppressed  peoples  to  live  better  and  with 
more  freedom.  To  say  that  they  are  some- 
thing else,  and  to  act  as  if  they  were,  would 
be  counter  productive:  one  would  reach  at 
the  end  precisely  what  one  wanted  to  avoid. 
Hopes  must  not  be  annihilated,  and  the 
people  and  their  rights  must  not  be  pigeon- 
holed. 

This  analysis  is  the  basis  for  Mexico's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Sandinista  revolution.  Our 
support  for  the  Nlcaraguan  people's  strug- 
gle against  the  Somoza  tyranny  did  not 
come  at  the  last  minute.  Our  support  of  the 
national  reconstruction  junta  and  the  San- 
dinista front  in  the  similarly  difficult  strug- 
gle to  rebuild  a  destroyed  country  and  to 
consolidate  a  young  nation  took  place  from 
the  beginning.  And  I  believe  I  can  say  with 
Justification  that  such  support  has  not 
weakened.  Today,  as  time  has  gone  by.  I  can 
say  loudly  and  truthfully,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  Mexican  people  that  Mexico 
feels  proud  of  its  solidarity  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  revolution. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  because  of  the 
authentic  solidarity  always  felt  by  Mexico 
for  struggles  such  as  this  one.  that  support 
for  Nicaragua  has  become  a  true  comer- 
stone  of  Mexico's  foreign  policy.  It  has  not 
experienced,  nor  will  it  experience  any  diffi- 
culties as  a  result  of  repentance  or  disillu- 
sionment. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  addressed  the  San- 
dinista people,  I  suggested  that  the  Nicara- 
guan  revolution  could  constitute  the  cross- 
road—the "Historical  hinge, "  I  said  at  that 
time — of  Latin  America's  modem  revolution- 
ary history.  I  ratify  such  conviction  today.  I 
am  aware  of  the  Irrevocable  determination 
of  th?  SandlnisU  Junta  and  front  to  firmly 
maintain  the  pluralistic,  democratic  and 
progressive  course  which  was  charted  on 
July  19,  1979.  Neither  foreign  pressures  and 
provocations,  nor  understandable  domestic 
impatience  and  demands  have  modified  the 
Nlcaraguan  leaders'  commitment  to  their 
people.  They  have  not  changed  one  bit  the 
program  they  outlined  on  numerous  occa- 
sions before  the  international  community.  I 
pay  tribute  here  to  such  perseverance  and 
honesty  in  political  behavior;  to  the  deter- 
mination not  to  stain  with  blood  the  post 
revolution. 

I  do  so  because  I  am  also  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, the  threats  and  the  traps  that  this 
heroic  people  have  had  to  face,  and  before 
which  they  have  been  able  to  remain  calm, 
particularly  in  the  face  of  the  economic  and 
financial  barrier  which  (as  a  nation  of  the 
south)  adds  to  these  difficulties.  How  sad  it 
is  that  an  important  portion  of  the  few  re- 
sources available  for  development  must  be 


deviated  to  military  purposes  so  that  they 
can  defend  themselves  against  the  odious 
attacics  by  armed  gangs  which  murder  with 
impunity  young  soldiers  and  dedicated 
teachers.  I  would  dare  to  ask  in  the  face  of 
these  and  many  other  problems,  how  many 
other  nations  would  have  not  already  given 
in  to  the  temptation  of  acting  with  harsh- 
ness and  suspending  individual  freedoms,  in 
other  words,  to  the  temptation  of  anti-de- 
mocracy? To  my  Sandinista  friends  I  say, 
Mexico  has  and  always  will  stand  by  your 
side. 

Mexico  has  so  stood  In  times  of  joy  and  so 
stands  now  in  a  time  of  difficulty  when  the 
horizon  is  overcast  by  clouds  of  foreign 
threats,  not  only  in  Nicaragua  but  in  the 
entire  region.  Based  on  objectivity,  analysis 
and  reason,  and  without  arrogance.  I  restate 
today  what  circumstances,  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility and  Mexico's  traditional  friend- 
ship toward  the  United  States  moved  me  to 
state  at  the  end  of  last  year:  Intervention  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  would 
constitute  a  giant  historical  mistake.  Be- 
sides signifying  the  return  to  a  former  era 
when  efforts  were  made  to  legitimize  force. 
Intervention  would  bring  about  continental 
unrest  and  the  resurgencs  of  a  deep  anti- 
American  feeling  among  good  men  through- 
out Latin  America.  I  can  assure  my  good 
friends  In  the  United  States  that  what  is 
taking  place  here  in  Nicaragua,  what  is 
taking  place  in  El  Salvador,  and  what  is 
blowing  throughout  the  whole  region,  does 
not  constitute  an  Intolerable  danger  to  the 
basic  interests  and  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  What  does  constitute  a 
danger  (for  the  U.S.)  is  the  risk  of  history's 
condemnation  as  a  result  of  supresslng  by 
force  the  rights  of  other  nations;  rlght»— 
which  undoubtedly  the  U.S.  wants  for 
itself—,  the  right  to  self-determination  in 
independence,  and  the  right  to  exercise  Its 
own  sovereignty. 

We  (Mexico)  want  to  be  useful,  we  want  to 
be  the  channel,  the  link,  the  communication 
between  those  who  no  longer  speak  to  each 
other  or  who  have  never  spoken  to  each 
other.  We  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  a  discreet  way  which  will  prevent 
verbal  belligerence  by  either  party— a  bellig- 
erence that  can  become  an  obstacle  in  itself. 
However.  In  the  face  of  the  current  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  I  have  felt  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  public  the  general  outline  of  a 
realistic,  responsible  and  moderate  alterna- 
tive to  the  confrontation  which  will  inevita- 
bly take  place  If  serenity  and  harmony  do 
not  prevail.  This  is  not  a  global  peace  plan 
for  the  region— which  by  Itself  would  be  un- 
likely to  prosper.  It  is  a  matter  of  outlining, 
through  separate  although  close  and  per- 
haps eventually  concurring  channels,  the 
mechanisms  for  negotiation,  for  exchange 
of  concessions  and  for  the  formalization  of 
the  latter,  so  that  these  channels  can  lead 
to  an  atmosphere  of  "detente. "  of  peace,  of 
democracy,  of  sUbility  and  of  development. 
Such  an  alternative  implies  two  things- 
first  each  party  must  make  real  concessions, 
and  second,  no  one  should  be  forced  to  give 
up  fundamental  principles  or  vital  Interests. 
There  are  three  areas  of  conflict  in  the 
region:  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  and— ii 
things  are  to  be  seen  in  a  straightforward 
manner— the  relationship  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  SUtes.  I  feel  that  if  the 
latter  countries  follow  the  path  opened  by 
the  talks  between  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  vice  president  of  Cuba's  councils 
and  ministers  of  state  there  are  strong  pos- 
sibilities for  the  dialogue  to  tum  into  a  ne- 
gotiation. The  current  easing  of  tensions  in 


mid-Africa  augers  well  in  this  regard.  I 
would  not  want  to  get  into  more  details: 
however,  we  vigorously  accept  the  possibili- 
ty that  Mexico  may  play  a  more  active  role 
in  this  matter.  We  have  some  useful  and 
productive  ideas  in  this  regard,  which  are 
focused  essentially  on  the  complex  but  not 
irresolvable  system  of  mutual  concessions 
by  both  parties. 

With  all  due  respect  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  El  Salvador.  It  is  obvious  that  war.  vi- 
olence and  tragedy  have  reached  extreme 
levels.  Mexico,  a  nation  which  advocated 
some  time  ago  a  peaceful  negotiated  solu- 
tion to  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  is  very  con- 
cerned over  the  everyday  more  distant  pos- 
sibilities for  negotiation  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  bloodshed  experienced  by  the  Salvador- 
an people  because  of  unsustained  victories 
or  Intolerable  interventions.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  constitutional  compromise  solu- 
tion between  the  choice  of  elections  without 
negotiations  and  negotiations  without  elec- 
tions. I  will  simply  say  that  such  a  solution 
can  be  outlined  and  presented  to  all  inter- 
ested parties  for  their  discussion.  At  the 
same  time.  I  feel  that  the  major  U.S.  con- 
cerns over  the  possible,  consequences  of  a 
negotiated  solution  to  the  Salvadoran  crisis 
can  be  satisfied.  Mexico  and  other  friends 
and  allies  of  the  United  SUtes  could  be  in  a 
position  of  giving  assurances  in  this  regard. 

Finally— and  I  would  like  to  be  more  spe- 
cific in  this  case— I  would  like  to  put  for- 
ward a  series  of  measures  and  ideas  regard- 
ing Nicaragua's  regional  situation.  There 
are  three  essentia]  points  for  a  possible 
easing  of  tensions  in  the  region: 

First  of  all,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  should 
abandon  every  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
Nicaragua.  It  is  dangerous,  not  dignified  and 
unnecessary.  On  behalf  of  the  close  friend- 
ship between  Mexico  and  its  neighbor  to  the 
north.  I  reiterate  here  my  direct  and  re- 
spectful call  to  President  Reagan,  who  for- 
tunately has  already  spoken  In  this  regard. 

Second.  It  is  possible  and  indispensable  to 
start  a  process  for  a  balanced  military  re- 
duction In  the  region.  If  the  bands  of 
Somoza  military  operating  along  the  Hon- 
duran-Nlcaraguan  border  surrender  their 
weapons,  and  if  the  training  of  similar 
groups  within  the  U.S.  is  brought  to  an  end, 
thus  doing  away  with  a  real  threat  to  Nicar- 
agua's Integrity,  It  is  thinkable  that  the  Nlc- 
araguan Oovemment  will  simultaneously 
give  up  both  the  purchasing  of  weapons  and 
planes,  and  the  channeling  of  Its  scarce  re- 
sources to  the  maintenance  of  military 
forces  whose  size  is  of  concern  to  neighbor- 
ing nations. 

Third  and  last,  I  feel  it  Is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable to  establish  a  system  on  non-aggres- 
sion pacts  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
Nicaragua  and  Its  neighbors  on  the  other. 
Such  instruments  would  formalize  previous- 
ly reached  agreements,  and— as  they  were 
not  directed  against  any  of  the  parties— 
they  would  constitute  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace 
In  the  region.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this 
system  of  pacts  became  a  reality,  the  major 
points  of  conflict  between  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  SUtes  could  be  .  .  .« 
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celebrating  his  lOOth  birthday.  Mr. 
Plantamura.  a  member  of  the  Hewlett, 
N.Y.,  Fire  Department,  is  the  oldest 
active  volunteer  fireman  in  New  York 
Stete. 

Mr.  Plantamura  was  bom  on  March 
26.  1882,  in  Sante-Ramo-in  Colle.  Bari, 
Italy.  Mr.  Plantamura  had  5  years  of 
formal  education  in  Italy,  plus  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  local  barber  In  order 
to  learn  a  trade. 

Then  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1905  without  his  wife  and 
child.  But  after  4  years  of  work  and 
sacrifice.  "Patsy"  was  able  to  bring 
them  to  this  country.  In  1915,  he  and 
his  family  moved  to  Hewlett,  N.Y., 
where  they  have  lived  ever  since. 

"Patsy"  Plantamura  is  a  member  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church,  a 
former  member  of  the  local  board  of 
trade,  and  has  been  a  volunteer  fire- 
man since  1921.  and  is  a  life  member 
of  the  Firemen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  98  he  took  up  his 
most  recent  hobby,  baking  bread. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Pasquale 
Plantamura  is  a  constituent  of  mine, 
and  I  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  join 
me  in  wishing  him  a  happy  and  joyous 
100th  birthday.* 


farmers  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  l)e  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  348.* 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OP 
PASQUALE  PLANTAMURA 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  formally  extend  best  wishes  to 
one  of  my  New  York  constituents.  Pas- 
quale   "Patsy "    Plantamura.    who    is 


SENATOR  BURDICK  SUPPORTS 
ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOANS 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  348,  call- 
ing on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
immediately  implement  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
long  been  a  major  force  in  shaping, 
guiding,  and  directing  F'armers  Home 
Administration  programs  to  assist  our 
Nation's  farmers.  As  a  senior  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  he 
has  worked  tirelessly  in  support  of  our 
Nation's  farmers. 

Senator  Burdick  has  an  understand- 
ing of  farm  problems  bom  of  experi- 
ence. He  knows  that  farmers  must  be 
able  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  prod- 
ucts In  the  marketplace,  and  he  has 
been  working  to  make  agriculture  the 
leading  edge  of  our  Nation's  economic 
recovery. 

Senator  Burdick  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  crisis  which  we  are  now 
urging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
address.  He  has  been  urging  the  Secre- 
tary to  recognize  the  serious  plight  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  and  to  imple- 
ment the  economic  emergency  pro- 
gram to  help  them,  just  as  I  have.  I 
know  he  shares  my  frustration  at  the 
lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  face  of 
our  current  fsom  income  problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  such  a  distin- 
guished spokesman   for  our  Nation's 


WHY  WE  NEED  MORE  "WASTE, 
FRAUD,  AND  MISMANAGE- 
MENT" IN  THE  PENTAGON 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  thoughtful  readers 
of  the  Record  to  an  article  of  extraor- 
dinary importance  by  Dr.  Edward 
Luttwak.  Dr.  Luttwak's  observations 
about  the  status  of  our  defense  effort, 
long-range  strategic  plarming  and  re- 
lated subjects  Is  of  Immense  impor- 
tance through  policymakers.  I  hope 
every  Senator  will  consider  carefully 
the  Issues  which  Dr.  Luttwak  has 
raised. 

I  submit  the  article  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Why  We  Need  More  "Waste.  FRAtJD  and 

MlSMAMAGEMENT"  IN  THE  PENTAGON 

(By  Edward  N.  Luttwak) 
In  Its  revised  budget  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration requested  $214.1  billion  for  defense 
in  the  current  (1982)  fiscal  year.  Among 
those  who  object,  some  columnists  and 
many  TV  personalities,  full-time  defense 
critics,  disarmers.  isolationists,  and  "con- 
cerned" churchmen  and  academics  remain 
blessedly  ignorant  of  the  full  dimensions  of 
the  Soviet  military  upsurge  and  of  our  own 
wealcness.  Others,  who  do  have  some  fair 
notion  of  how  the  military  balance  stands, 
simply  believe  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  content  with  weakness,  for  that 
too  can  Insure  a  kind  of  peace.  And  then 
there  is  the  George  F.  Keniuui  school  of 
thought,  which  still  refuses  to  recognize  the 
profile  of  a  classic  military  empire  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  our  days,  and  which  holds 
that  we  should  not  oppose  Soviet  aims  be- 
cause they  are  merely  "'defensive, "  as  in  Af- 
ghanistan for  instance  (Kennan's  own 
chosen  example). 

Of  all  the  odd  spectacles  of  our  intellectu- 
al scene  none  is  so  dispiriting  as  the  wide- 
spread respect  still  accorded  to  Kennan's 
view,  for  It  is  the  theory  of  a  historian  and 
yet  one  which  can  only  be  persuasive  to 
those  who  are  wholly  Ignorant  of  history. 
All  great  empires  expand  "'defensively, " 
their  last  conquest  being  necessary  to  shield 
their  penultimate  acquisition.  That  Roman 
aims  were  always  defensive,  from  the  first 
conquest  of  the  Latium  (to  protect  Rome 
Itself)  until  the  final  sallies  Into  Scotland 
and  eastern  Mesopotamia,  Is  a  mere  com- 
monplace: and  It  was  the  same  "defensive" 
necessity  that  induced  the  British  to  expand 
their  Indian  empire,  with  the  North-West 
Frontier  being  reluctantly  occupied  to  pro- 
tect the  Punjab.  Just  as  the  Punjab  had 
been  regretfully  annexed  to  shield  Rajapu- 
tana  and  the  Sind.  and  they  In  tum  had  un- 
willingly been  taken  earlier,  to  provide  de- 
fensive depth  for  what  had  been  occupied 
earlier  still. 

Exactly  the  same  sequence  of  defensive 
expansion  has  brought  the  Russians  to 
invade  Afghanistan— and  now  the  Russians 
find  their  latest  conquest  insecure  because 
of  trouble  that  comes  from  across  the  fron- 
tier .  .  .  Just  as,  before  the  invasion,  the  vio- 
lent popular  resistance  to  the  Russian  made 


Communist  government  in  Kabul  was 
making  Soviet  Central  Asia  insecure.  This 
"defensive"  expansion  of  the  one  great  mili- 
tary empire  of  our  days— which  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  largest  empire  of  all  history- 
will  quite  obviously  leave  no  country  in  a 
sUte  of  safety,  except  possibly  New  Zealand 
(and  perhaps  not  even  It,  there  being  a 
latent  territorial  dispute  over  the  Antarctic) 

For  practical  politicians  who  must  seek 
electoral  support  tmd  who  also  opp>08e  a  se- 
rious level  of  defense  spending,  neither  an 
otistinate  denial  of  the  need— against  all  the 
evidence— nor  elegant  obfuscation  in  the 
Kennan  style  will  do  the  trick.  Unlike  many 
would-be  experts,  and  the  ""concerned"  thls- 
and-that.  a  net  majority  of  the  American 
voting  public  understands  far  too  much 
about  the  military  balance  and  its  conse- 
quences to  tolerate  an  overt  refusal  to  re- 
store our  strength  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
electors  who  replaced  Jimmy  Carter  with 
Ronald  Regan  did  not  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
supply-side  economics,  but  rather  because 
having  once  known  an  America  that  was 
strong,  and  having  seen  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  a  foreign  policy  of  weakness, 
they  decided  that  strength  was  after  all  far 
better  than  weakness. 

Few  indeed  are  the  voters  who  can  knowl- 
edgeable compare  the  Intercontinental  nu- 
clear forces  of  the  two  sides,  or  those  of  con- 
tinental range  for  that  matter.  But  many 
can  sense  that  Soviet  conduct  nowadays  has 
become  much  more  daring  and  more  danger- 
ous, because  our  long-standing  superiority 
in  those  forces  had  been  lost.  Only  the 
expert  can  estimate  in  deUll  the  Implica- 
tions of  a  conventinal  balance  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  can  spare  as  many  as  forty  di- 
visions for  offensive  war  on  a  new  front- 
after  securing  both  Its  European  and  its 
Chinese  Frontiers— while  we  for  our  part 
would  have  no  more  than  four  of  five  divi- 
sions that  could  be  sent  to  stop  them.  But 
again,  the  public  understands  what  it  must, 
namely,  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  now 
change  the  world  map  by  war.  and  that  we 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  doing  any- 
thing to  stop  its  expansion,  even  If  it  hap- 
pened to  be  vitally  necessary  to  do  so.  Simi- 
larly, one  does  not  need  high  skills  in  oper- 
ational research  to  evaluate  what  the  Soviet 
Navy's  110  nuclear  attack  submarines  and 
198  diesel  boats  could  do  to  our  diminished 
fleet,  and  what  that  in  tum  means  for  our 
power— which  must  reach  across  the  oceans 
to  be  effective  at  all. 

Since  the  public  understands  so  much 
atmut  our  mUltary  predicament  and  Its 
broad  meaning,  the  politicians  who  still 
desire  to  oppose  our  belated  rearmament 
must  now  do  so  in  camouflage.  Hence  their 
pious  insistence  that  they  fully  support  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  that  they 
merely  object  to  'waste,  fraud,  and  misman- 
agement" in  the  Pentagon. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  some  de- 
fense spending  Is  wasted,  and  that  there  is 
some  mismanagement— and  It  would  be  as- 
tonishing if  there  were  no  fraud  at  all  when 
so  many  billions  change  hands  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  million  different  things.  Never- 
theless, when  a  politician  nowadays  wants 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  on  the  grounds 
that  It  Is  the  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment that  he  really  wants  to  cut,  an  in- 
formed public  should  see  through  the  de- 
ception easily  enough. 

In  the  first  place,  the  necessary  detail  is 
missing.  We  are  not  told  where  the  waste 
and  the  rest  occur— something  that  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense and  his  men,  to  Congress,  to  the  Gen- 
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era!  Accounting  Office,  and  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Secondly,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  that  i« 
wasted,  mismanaged,  or  defrauded  is  very 
small— that  is  to  say.  it  is  small  by  the 
standards  of  government. 

As  numerous  investigations  have  shown, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  armed 
forces  are  already  subject  to  much  tighter 
financial  controls  than  the  various  health 
and  welfare  programs  that  nowadays  ac- 
count for  a  much  larger  share  of  the  federal 
budget.  (Defense  now  accounts  for  one- fifth 
of  total  public  spending.)  Contractors  who 
sell  products  or  services  to  the  Pentagon  are 
subject  to  the  relentless  scrutiny  of  an  army 
of  accountants  and  investigators,  both  civil- 
ian and  military.  Even  in  contracts  that  run 
to  the  billions,  each  outlay  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  will  promptly  be  investigated  if 
grounds  for  suspicion  arise.  Nothing  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  various  medical  aid  scan- 
dals would  be  possible,  and  such  cases  of 
fraud  as  have  been  uncovered  are  mostly 
very  minor  affairs  involving  marginalia  like 
PX  outlets  and  sergeants'  messes.  Thus  it  is 
not  by  accident,  as  Pravda  would  put  it.  that 
all  the  loose  talk  about  fraud  in  defense 
spending  is  rarely  decorated  with  any  case 
histories. 

Mismanagement,  of  course,  is  another 
matter,  a  question  of  opinion  rather  than 
law.  When  is  It  sensible  to  call  off  a  develop- 
ment program  for  a  new  weapon  that  will 
not  worli?  When  should  a  shipyard  be  writ- 
ten off  as  unfit  to  do  its  woric?  When  should 
an  aircraft  project  whose  cost  keeps  growing 
be  stopped?  In  retrospect,  to  be  sure,  the 
answer  is  easy.  A  certain  project  having 
failed,  one  can  go  back  a  long  way  in  its  his- 
tory to  detect  the  point  when  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  failure  should  have  been  recognized. 
But  that  is  not  how  matters  would  have 
looked  at  the  time,  when  one  could  easily 
believe  that  a  little  more  effort  would  cure 
the  problem. 

If  one  surveys,  for  example,  the  prolonged 
agonies  of  the  first  O/ito-class  (  "Trident") 
missile  submarine  which  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  General  Dynamics  has  finally 
managed  to  complete  in  its  Groton.  Con- 
necticut shipyard,  years  behind  schedule,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  Navy  would  have 
been  better  off  in  financing  the  creation  of 
a  whole  new  shipyard  somewhere  else,  and 
under  different  management.  But  when  the 
"Trident"  submarine  program  was  first 
started,  the  Electric  Boat  shipyard  at 
Groton  was  the  obvious,  indeed  Inevitable, 
candidate  for  the  Job.  since  the  only  other 
shipyard  with  recent  nuclear  submarine  ex- 
perience was  already  fully  employed.  Cer- 
tainly the  Navy  could  not  have  anticipated 
the  many  problems  that  were  to  arise  In  the 
future,  and  all  the  many  technical  obstacles 
that  would  be  encountered  in  the  attempt 
to  build  the  largest  submarine  ever,  which 
was  also  supposed  tc  be  the  quietest,  and 
very  fast  too. 

What  happened  at  Groton  during  the 
years  when  the  Ohio  was  being  built  has 
provided  material  for  a  number  of  major  in- 
vestigations by  Congress,  and  for  several 
Journalistic  exposes.  The  episode  is  indeed 
deserving  of  much  scrutiny  because  it  seems 
that  all  the  dysfunctions  of  our  society  were 
visited  upon  the  unfortunate  shipyard;  the 
overall  decline  in  educational  standards, 
which  produced  young  workers  with  high- 
school  diplomas  but  no  literacy  or  numer- 
acy; the  influx  of  inexperienced  women  and 
minority  workers  that  federal  regulations 
imposed  on  the  shipyard;  the  further  de- 


cline In  the  quality  of  our  Industrial  man- 
power brought  about  by  the  "dropping  out" 
syndrome,  and  the  furious  quest  for  "mean- 
ingful" jobs;  the  deindustrialization  caused 
by  the  inadequacy  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment, and  by  clean-air  and  other  novel  re- 
strictions which  have  forced  hundreds  of 
small  casting  and  forging  shops  out  of  busi- 
ness; and  finally  the  fiscal  and  legal  com- 
plexities created  by  a  legislative  process 
itself  dominated  by  lawyers  and  account- 
ants, which  favors  the  large  multipur()ose 
conglomerate  with  its  own  full  staff  of  law- 
yers and  accountants  as  opposed  to  the 
smaller  specialized  company  with  real  indus- 
trial expertise— for  one  aspect  of  the  whole 
sad  story  was  that  the  Groton  Yard  passed 
from  the  control  of  shipbuilders  (Electric 
Boat)  to  that  of  a  conglomerate  (General 
Dynamics)  whose  managers  applied  busi- 
ness-school techniques  where  craft  and  ex- 
perience were  needed. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  as  the  lit- 
erature on  the  affair  Itself  testifies,  the 
Ohio  case  is  more  exception  than  norm  In 
our  defense  purchasing,  the  result  of  a  rare 
conjunction  between  the  most  complicated 
weapon  ever  built  and  an  exceptionally 
troubled  contractor. 

What  passes  for  mismanagement  in  the 
common  discourse  of  our  press  is  often 
nothing  more  than  Inflation.  Those  who  in- 
dulge their  eloquence  so  greatly  in  mourn- 
ing the  "cost  overruns"  that  have  attended 
virtually  every  major  weapon  procurement 
of  the  last  decade  make  great  play  of  the 
combat  aircraft  that  was  supposed  to  cost 
$10  million  and  which  comes  in  at  $30,  and 
point  to  the  $2-mlUlon  battle  tank  that  was 
originally  presented  to  Congress  as  an  "aus- 
tere" design  for  half  that  price— as  if  our 
grocery  bills  and  our  houses  had  not  under- 
gone a  similar  explosion  in  price  over  the 
same  span  of  years. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  entirely  distinct 
complaint  that  even  without  any  Irregular- 
ities to  add  to  the  bill,  our  weapons  simply 
cost  too  much  because  their  design  is  over- 
ambitious  (or  "gold-plated."  as  the  Jargon 
goes).  Some  in  the  "military-reform"  move- 
ment, a  loose  gathering  of  strategic  and 
technical  experts  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Congressmen  specializing  In  defense  Issues, 
have  a  straightforward  solution  for  this 
problem.  They  advocate  a  general  return  to 
simplicity  on  the  grounds  that  in  real-life 
combat,  sheer  numbers  count  for  more  than 
unit  quality,  and  that  In  any  case  the  com- 
plexity of  many  weapons  has  become  so 
great  that  they  will  not  fundton  properly  In 
the  harsh  conditions  of  a  real  war. 

Hence  these  "reformers"  call  for  the  pro- 
duction of  small,  one-seater  fighter  aircraft 
without  radars  or  other  complicated  devices, 
which  might  cost  $4  million  each  Instead  of 
$20  million;  tanks  that  would  be  much  light- 
er than  the  50-ton  M-1  and  correspondingly 
cheaper;  2,000-ton  destroyers  In  lieu  of  the 
8,000-ton  ships  now  being  built;  smaller  non- 
nuclear  carriers  for  vertical  takeoff  aircraft 
instead  of  the  90,000-ton  nuclear-powered 
supercarriers  of  the  NimiU  class  that  cost 
more  than  $2.5  billion  apiece;  1.000-ton 
diesel-electrlc  submarines  In  place  of  the 
very  large  nuclear  submarines  now  being 
built  at  a  cost  of  almost  $1  bUlion  each;  and 
so  on. 

What  makes  the  argument  for  simplicity 
so  powerful  is  that  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  simpler  weapons  that  the  reform- 
ers advocate  and  the  more  complicated 
weapons  now  being  built  Is  very  much  great- 
er than  mere  arithmetic  would  suggest.  In 
the  first  place,  at  any  one  budget  level  one 


can  obviously  buy  many  more  of  the  simpler 
weapons;  with  more  units  being  produced, 
industry  can  then  have  long  production 
runs  so  that  great  economies  can  be 
achieved  In  fabrication  and  assembly;  and 
then  In  turn,  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
the  simpler  weapons  will  actually  be  main- 
tained and  available  at  any  one  time,  and 
thus  ready  for  combat  when  they  are 
needed. 

For  example,  a  billion  dollars  spent  on  a 
complicated  fighter  will  pay  for,  say,  forty 
aircraft,  and  In  war  one  may  obtain  from 
them  at  most,  say,  eighty  combat  sorties  a 
day  (often  fewer).  But  the  same  amount 
spent  on  a  very  simple  Jet  fighter  might 
purchase  200  aircraft;  with  maintenance 
being  correspondingly  easier,  that  second 
force  could  provide  as  many  as  800  combat 
sorties  a  day.  And  it  is  obvious  that  in  equal 
combat  (I.e..  In  daylight  and  at  close  range) 
the  force  of  complicated  fighters  would  be 
easUy  defeated,  since  it  would  have  to  fight 
under  a  crushing  numerical  Inferiority  of 
one  to  ten  In  actual  sorties  flown- and  then 
all  its  advantages  would  count  for  nought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  weakness  of 
the  "simplicity"  argviment  is  that  against 
worthy  opponents  and  In  demanding  cir- 
cumstances, fighters  that  are  blind  In  the 
dark  and  have  only  visual-range  missiles, 
tanks  that  are  too  lightly  sirmored  to  with- 
stand the  pounding  of  f^e  enemy's  fire,  war- 
ships that  lack  electronic  brains,  eyes,  and 
ears  for  long-range  surveillance  and  strike, 
as  well  as  aircraft  carriers  that  cannot 
launch  powerful  aircraft  and  submarines 
that  lack  endurance,  will  all  faU  to  meet  the 
test  of  combat. 

In  some  war  situations,  the  800  sorties  of 
the  "cheap"  fighter  force  would  indeed  be 
much  more  useful  than  the  60-80  sorties 
that  the  long-range  multipurpose  fighters 
could  provide.  This  would  be  so.  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  Battle  of  Britain  setting,  featuring 
the  large-scale  encounter  of  himdreds  of  air- 
craft all  flying  from  bases  nearby,  and  all 
fighting  In  confused  daylight  mass  engage- 
ment. In  such  conditions,  the  ability  of  the 
heavyweight  high-cost  fighter  to  make  long 
transits  to  battle  would  count  for  nothing, 
and  equally  its  ability  to  fire  radar-guided 
missiles  would  be  useless,  since  the  Impossi- 
bility of  identifying  friend  and  foe  would 
Impose  the  need  for  visual  combat.  But  as 
soon  as  we  change  the  setting  and  demand 
long-range  transits  to  the  area  of  combat  (as 
in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf),  or  if  advanced  weapons  are 
needed  to  shoot  down  Russian  bombers  a 
long  way  away  before  they  can  launch  their 
own  missiles,  the  "cheap"  fighter  Is  revealed 
as  almost  entirely  useless. 

The  same  Is  true  of  all  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  simple  weapon  in  whatever 
form.  There  is  bound  to  be  much  overlap  be- 
tween the  abilities  of  the  complicated  and 
costly  weapon  and  those  of  its  simple  coun- 
terpart. If  the  specific  form  of  combat  cor- 
responds to  that  area  of  capability  where 
both  kinds  of  weapons  can  be  used,  then  the 
larger  numbers  of  simple  weapons  will 
Indeed  prevail,  as  the  "reformers"  claim. 
But  then  there  are  the  further  areas  of  ca- 
pability that  only  the  more  complicated 
weapons  can  offer.  At  that  point  there  Is  no 
longer  a  contest  to  be  evaluated  at  all,  since 
the  simple  weapon  Is  totally  outmatched. 

Each  year  by  late  January  the  budget 
must  be  presented  to  both  hoiises  of  Con- 
gress; then  the  most  senior  civilian  officiiLls 
and  many  military  officers  will  have  to  Jus- 
tify each  item  in  elaborate  presentations 
and  argue  many  points  In  detail  before  the 
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two  major  committees  of  each  house  and 
numerous  subcommittees,  In  a  process  that 
continues  for  months.  To  prepare  that  Jan- 
uary budget,  each  service  branch  and  de- 
fense agency  must  sort  out  its  own  priorities 
several  months  In  advance,  and  then  present 
its  budget  proposal  for  detailed  review  again 
and  again,  before  a  multiplicity  of  Internal 
authorities  culminating  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself.  For  each  item  requested, 
fully  detailed  Justifications  have  to  be  pre- 
pared complete  with  the  cost  figures,  the 
fullest  possible  exploration  of  all  other  pos- 
sible alternatives,  and  detailed  evaluations 
of  the  performance  expected  from  whatever 
Is  being  bought— and  these  Justifications 
must  themselves  be  reconciled  and  amended 
step  by  step  going  up  from  the  branch  or  de- 
partment level  to  the  service  or  agency 
level,  and  then  through  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Pentagon's  "systems  analysts."  engineers, 
comptrollers,  and  lawyers.  As  this  process 
unfolds,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  his 
deputy,  and  their  staffs  will  be  called  upon 
to  Intervene  at  vtuious  levels  before  presid- 
ing formally  over  the  final  decision- when 
each  major  Item  must  be  reviewed  onoe 
again  if  Internal  disagreements  persist,  as 
they  often  do. 

Since  Congress  will  eventually  examine 
each  line  of  the  budget  In  great  detail  with 
It"!  own  very  large  staff  of  experts,  lawyers, 
an..:ysts.  and  accountants  (with  major  Items 
being  further  Investigated  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  even  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment),  there  is  a  most  power- 
ful pressure  on  the  Pentagon  to  pursue  effi- 
ciency, and  to  minimize  "waste,  fraud,  and 
mismanagement"  by  the  most  minute  scru- 
tiny of  every  single  Item. 

Congressional  oversight  there  must  be. 
but  as  It  now  operates.  Congress  offers  no 
rewards  whatever  for  tactical  or  operational 
Innovation  or  for  the  development  of  a 
better  strategy,  while  it  penalizes  most  se- 
verly  any  error  In  micro- management.  By 
the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  also  because 
of  the  personal  inclination  of  most  Con- 
gressmen and  their  staffs,  the  whole  focus 
of  the  review  to  which  the  Pentagon's 
budget  is  subjected  In  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  each 
house  (and  their  numerous  subcommittees) 
is  on  the  cost-accounting  and  legal  details 
rather  than  on  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
our  defense  decisions.  Five  minutes  of  desul- 
tory conversation  on  the  role  of  destroyer- 
sized  warships  In  the  present  era  of  sea- 
power  may  be  followed  by  hundreds  of 
hours  of  discussion  on  the  merits  of  pur- 
chasing some  weapon  or  other  that  Is  to  be 
aboard  a  particular  class  of  destroyers. 

It  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  strategy  that 
its  Issues  can  only  be  understood  as  a  whole, 
that  Is.  when  matters  are  viewed  in  the 
broadest  possible  perspective— even  if  there- 
by the  lesser  detail  is  overlooked.  But  the 
nice  young  men  and  women  who  fill  the 
greatly  enlarged  committee  and  personal 
staffs  are  not  strategists,  and  they  have 
found  employment  for  themselves  In  argu- 
ing chosen  points  In  minute  detail  and  In 
trying  to  Impose  their  own  pet  ideas,  so  that 
the  Pentagon's  senior  officials,  military  offi- 
cers, and  civilian  experts  must  be  In  attend- 
ance at  hearings  that  go  on  for  weeks  on 
end,  and  sometimes  for  months.  Even  so. 
the  Pentagons  decisions  are  not  Infrequent- 
ly rejected,  with  staffs  imposing  their  own 
Judgments    even    in    matters    exceedingly 


technical.'  Inevitably,  the  knowledge  that 
all  these  courts  are  waiting  to  Judge  its  work 
affects  the  Pentagon  most  profoundly,  and 
indeed  it  has  been  the  decisive  impulse  In 
the  gradual  absorption  of  all  energies  in  the 
budget-making  routine  itself. 

The  Pentagon's  priorities  are  certainly 
'distorted,"  then.  Just  as  the  critics  claim, 
but  not  in  favor  of  waging  war,  preferably 
nuclear,  at  the  sUghtest  excuse.  They  are 
distorted  rather  In  favor  of  micro-manage- 
ment for  the  sake  of  civilian  efficiency,  as 
opposed  to  military  effectiveness— a  thing 
altogether  different.  The  great  irony  is  that 
the  defense  establishment  Is  under  constant 
pressure  to  maximize  efficiency,  and  that  its 
own  leaders  earnestly  believe  In  that  goal, 
when  all  along  they  ought  to  be  striving  to 
achieve  military  effectiveness,  a  condition 
usually  associated  with  the  deliberate  ac- 
ceptance of  inefficiency. 

Consider  the  divergence  between  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness  in  the  employment  of 
military  manpower.  Efficiency  dictates  that 
each  Individual  should  serve  where  his  Indi- 
vidual skills  are  most  productive.  Thus,  for 
example.  If  we  discover  three  gunners  too 
many  in  one  tank  battalion  and  a  shortage 
of  the  same  kind  of  gunner  in  another  bat- 
talion, we  should  promptly  reassign  the 
three  men  to  the  latter.  Similarly,  if  we  dis- 
cover that  one  company  is  somewhat  over- 
strength  while  another  is  short  of  men,  we 
should  Immediately  move  the  bodies  around 
from  one  to  the  other  to  achieve  efficiency. 
Then,  too,  one-soldier  efficiency  calls  for 
the  frequent  removal  of  men  from  their 
units  to  attend  skill-enhancing  courses  of  all 
kinds.  As  for  the  reserves,  efficiency  pre- 
scribes that  men  be  kept  In  reinforcement 
"pools"  for  Individual  assignment. 

But  an  army's  companies  and  battalions 
are  not  production  units.  Their  goal  is  not 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  their 
equipment  but  rather  to  fight— and  men  will 
not  fight  unless  they  are  motivated  In 
combat  by  the  cohesion  built  up  through 
the  slow  growth  of  comradership  and  small- 
group  solidarity.  Military  effectiveness 
therefore  requires  us  to  tolerate  all  manner 
of  Inefficiencies  In  order  to  keep  the  men  to- 
gether for  as  long  as  possible. 

All  who  know  anything  at  all  about  the  es- 
sential nature  of  warfare  will  know  that 
much;  and  indeed  the  vital  necessity  of 
achieving  cohesion  by  forming  fighting  men 
Into  stable  and  Intimate  groups  was  already 
old  hat  by  the  time  of  the  Romans— and  was 
even  given  actual  statistical  proof  more 
than  a  generation  ago.  But  our  "manpower 
managers"  do  not  seem  to  know  this,  even 
though  they  are  serving  officers.  Their  pur- 
suit of  one-soldier  efficiency  (along  with 
short  volunteer  enlistments  and  too  many 
course  assigiunents)  has  been  keeping  our 
forces  In  a  crippling  state  of  turbulence, 
which  means  that  our  soldiers  are  con- 
demned to  live  among  shifting  bands  of 
strangers— an  environment  that  alienates, 
and  which  positively  encourages  violence 
and  outright  crime.  Moreover,  training  be- 
comes repetitive  and  boring  for  those  few 
who  do  serve  longer  In  a  unit,  since  the 
same  routines  have  to  be  practiced  over  and 
again  every  few  months,  to  train  the  influx 


of  new  arrivals.  In  combat  the  price  to  be 
paid  must  be  much  higher.* 

Quite  recently,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  General  E.  C.  Meyer,  reinvented  this 
particular  wheel,  and  has  instituted  daring 
new  practices  whose  aim  Is  to  keep  soldiers 
together  for  longer,  in  units  that  would  be 
more  stable— not  without  encountering 
much  resistance  from  those  who  decry  the 
Inefficiency  that  will  inevitably  result. 

The  conflict  between  civilian  efficiency 
and  military  effectiveness  is  so  pervasive 
that  it  even  applies  to  defense  production 
where,  one  would  think,  efficiency  should 
indeed  be  the  only  true  guide.  But  consider 
a  common  case.  Two  firms  are  competing 
for  a  weapon-production  contract  on  the 
usual  basis,  that  is,  cost  plus  fee.  One  firm  is 
highly  efficient:  its  floor-space  is  Just  about 
the  right  size,  and  all  Its  machine  tools  will 
be  fully  utilized  by  working  three  shifts 
around  the  clock.  The  second  firm  Is  Just  as 
obviously  Inefficient:  it  is  burdened  by  ex- 
cessive capacity  and  it  would  work  only  one 
shift  on  the  expensive  machinery.  Under 
present  efficiency  criteria,  the  first  compa- 
ny will  undoubtedly  get  the  contract.  But 
what  happens  if  we  actually  need  the  equip- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  If  we  find  ourselves  at 
war?  Then,  surely,  we  would  wish  that  we 
had  given  the  contract  to  the  second.  "Inef- 
ficient" producer,  keeping  it  in  business,  for 
the  latter  would  have  an  inherent  Industri- 
al-mobilization potential  In  all  that  extra 
floor  space  and  underutilized  machinery.  As 
It  is,  the  greatest  weakness  of  our  overeffi- 
cient  military-industrial  complex  is  precisely 
that  we  lack  the  ability  to  expand  produc- 
tion quickly  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
war  situation— and  even  in  a  very  short  war 
we  would  need  to  produce  such  things  as 
torpedoes  and  tactical  missiles,  to  reload  all 
those  expensive  submarines,  ships,  and  air- 
craft. At  present  our  stocks  are  absurdly 
small,*  and  our  industrial-mobilization  po- 
tential is  minimal. 

But  the  crucial  divergence  between  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  is  most  clearly 
manifest  when  we  consider  the  central  ques- 
tion of  how  the  armed  forces  should  be 
structured  and  equipped.  Efficiency  de- 
mands homogeneity  and  commonality,  as 
opposed  to  what  Congressmen  would  decry 
as  wasteful  diversity  and  duplication.  Thus 
In  the  pursuit  of  mythical  economies  of 
scale  and  Irrelevant  efficiencies,  our  Air 
Force  and  Navy  have  repeatedly  been 
pressed  to  accept  a  single  standard  fighter 
aircraft,  even  though  the  specific  effective- 
ness of  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  fight- 
ers would  thereby  be  lost.  In  this  one  case, 
narrow-minded  bureaucratic  impulses  have 
served  us  well  (the  "common"  fighter  yet  re- 


■E.g..  (or  Fiscal  1982  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  inter  elia  that  tlie  Air 
Force  not  proceed  with  parts  replacement  for  the 
J57  engine  for  the  KC-133  taniter.  Instead  It  pro- 
posed that  JT3D  engines  be  purchased  until  OE/ 
SNECMA  CM56  engines  become  available. 


■  In  Vietnam,  a  fecldeas  military  leadership  was 
content  to  treat  the  fighting  unlu  as  mere  organi- 
zational aggregates  filled  by  an  endlessly  rotating 
flow  of  individuals  each  serving  his  own  twelve 
months — so  that  our  soldiers  were  asked  to  fight 
and  die  among  strangers.  Considering  this  atrocious 
practice,  what  is  amasing  Is  that  the  troops  fought 
at  all,  not  that  there  were  some  desertions  or  acts 
of  violent  indiscipline.  In  the  Iranian  rescue  at- 
tempt the  fundamental  error  was  willfully  repeat- 
ed. In  that  parody  of  a  commando  operation,  men 
of  four  different  services  were  involved  (Army.  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps)— when  serious 
planners  would  have  hesitated  greatly  before  even 
mixing  the  men  of  two  different  companies  from 
the  same  battalion. 

>  In  1973  the  Israelis  seeking  emergency  resupply 
could  not  believe  how  little  we  had  in  hand.  Since 
then,  underestimated  budgets  have  continued  to  be 
balanced  during  the  fiscal  year  by  cuts  in  the  pur- 
chase of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  and  our  stocks 
of  such  "consumables"  remain  very  small. 
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mains  to  be  seen),  but  the  pursuit  of  stand- 
ardization In  combat  units  and  in  equipment 
has  otherwise  done  much  harm,  by  restrict- 
ing our  combat  repertoires  (we  have  no 
mountain  infantry  and  no  arctic  infantry, 
although  each  Is  needed),  and  by  depriving 
us  of  the  safety  acainst  technical  counter- 
measures  that  only  a  diversity  of  equipment 
can  provide. 

Compare,  for  example,  our  antiaircraft 
forces  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
equip  all  our  ground  forces  with  only  one 
type  of  antiaircraft  gun.  one  type  of  shoul- 
der-fired antiaircraft  missile,  and  Just  one 
type  of  full-size  missile,  which  is  supposed 
to  intercept  enemy  aircraft  In  a  wide  band 
of  altitudes,  from  the  very  low  to  the 
medium-high.  The  Russians,  by  contrast, 
have  a  wide  variety  of  antiaircraft  guns  and 
missiles,  each  specialized  In  some  way  or 
other,  with  the  low-altitude  SAM-7's.  SAM- 
8's.  SAM-9's  and  SAM-lO's.  the  high-alti- 
tude SAM-2's  and  SAM-5's.  and  medium  al- 
titude SAM-3's.  SAM-4's.  and  SAM-«'s.  One 
efficiency-oriented  defense  establishment, 
which  has  been  spending  vast  sums  for  a 
decade  to  develop  a  truly  optimal,  all-pur- 
pose missile  ("Patriot"),  would  recoil  in 
horror  before  such  wasteful  diversity,  and 
our  congressional  committees  would  never 
for  a  moment  tolerate  the  gross  inefficiency 
of  all  those  different  weapons  and  launch- 
ers, each  of  which  requires  Its  own  e::pen- 
sive  stock  of  spare  parts  and  its  own  costly 
training  and  maintenance  provisions. 

But  now  consider  not  peacetime  efficiency 
but  rather  effectiveness  In  combat.  The 
Russian  pUot  who  has  to  cope  with  our  one 
missile  may  save  himself  If  he  has  the  right 
package  of  radar  countermeasures.  or  else  if 
he  can  fly  too  low  for  its  specifications,  or 
too  high.  But  the  American  pilot  is  faced  by 
a  bewildering  variety  of  weapons  and  has 
little  chance  indeed  of  evading  them  all. 
Even  with  the  best  of  countermerisures  he  is 
not  safe,  since  there  are  Just  too  many  dif- 
ferent-radar devices  working  against  him. 
and  some  of  the  Russian  missiles  are  guided 
by  heat-seeking  sensors,  or  even  by  plain 
visual  guidance.  And  neither  can  the  Ameri- 
can pilot  hope  to  fly  high  enough  or  low 
enough  to  evade  the  whole  array  of  weap- 
ons, since  with  such  diversity  the  Russians 
can  have  a  missile  s{>ecialized  for  very  high 
altitudes,  as  well  as  shoulder-fired  Sam-7's. 
various  cannon,  and  a  vast  number  of  simple 
antiaircraft  machine  gtuis.  which  threaten 
even  the  pilot  who  dares  to  fly  at  treetop 
height. 

Bookkeeping  is  one  thing  and  strategy  an- 
other—and we  have  too  much  of  one  and 
too  little  of  the  other.  For  example,  "inter- 
service  rivalries"  have  given  us  three  quite 
different  aircraft  for  the  close  air-support 
role:  the  Army's  attack  helicopter,  the  Air 
Force's  A-10  (grossly  overdeslgned  but  still 
useful),  and  the  Marine's  vertical  takeoff 
Harrier.  Instead  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
this  diversity  for  different  terrains  and  dif- 
ferent enemies,  many  In  Congress  are  cam- 
paigning against  the  "wasteful  duplication  " 
of  the  three  aircraft. 

One  could  go  on  in  this  vein,  but  It  should 
by  now  be  obvious  that  the  contradiction  be- 
tween civilian  efficiency  and  military  effec- 
tiveness is  truly  fundamental.  The  former 
belongs  to  the  world  of  cooperative  and  con- 
structive things,  and  is  guided  by  the  pur- 
suit of  optlmallty  under  benign  assumptions 
(design  a  car  that  will  work  off  the  road,  at 
extreme  heights  and  in  extreme  weathers, 
and  whatever  else  It  may  do  it  will  not  be 
fuel-efficient.  The  latter,  by  contrast,  be- 
longs to  the  world  of  conflict,  where  things 


must  work  under  great  stress  (to  go  from  A 
to  B  is  easy  enough,  until  one  must  do  so 
under  fire),  and  where  above  all  there  is  an 
active  will  systematically  seeking  to  undo  all 
that  one  tries  to  achieve. 

It  is  only  when  we  fully  recognize  this  cen- 
tral fact  that  the  enormity  of  the  defect 
built  into  our  system  of  defense  can  be  rec- 
ognized. Under  the  pressure  of  a  vast  con- 
gregation of  external  agencies  of  which 
Congress  Itself  Is  on'"  the  most  Important; 
and  under  the  Internal  pressure  of  civilian 
officials  who  know  not  war  and  think  that  It 
Is  reducible  to  economics,  as  well  as  of  "de- 
miltarized"  military  men  who  have  lost 
sight  of  the  essentials  of  their  profession, 
our  Defense  Department  and  the  armed 
forces  themselves  are  not  merely  distracted 
from  the  large  Issues  of  strategy  by  the 
petty  questions  of  micro-management,  but ' 
they  are  in  addition  directed  to  pursue  the 
wrong  goal,  namely,  civilian  efficiency.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  the 
best  of  our  forces  are  precisely  those  which 
are  most  obdurately  traditional  and  least 
"intellectual"  (such  as  the  Marine  Corps  In 
general  and  parts  of  the  Army).  For  they 
have  been  the  least  affected  by  those  pres- 
sures, and  by  the  advent  of  "systems  analy- 
sis," which  in  effect  institutionalizes  the 
fatal  displacement  of  war -effectiveness  by 
mere  efficiency.  In  the  meantime,  while  so 
much  attention  Is  given  to  the  5  percent  or 
10  percent  that  efficiency  issues  define  (and 
that  wrongly),  the  core  questions  that  only 
strategy  can  answer  continue  to  be  neglect- 
ed—and they  of  course  determine  the  utility 
of  our  entire  effort. 

II 

One  need  not  at  this  late  stage  belabor 
the  poverty  of  our  strategy— which  after  all 
reflects  our  beneficial  national  emphasis  on 
Individualism  and  welfare.  Nor  can  we  repu- 
diate our  preference  for  one-thing-at-a-tlme 
pragmatism,  which  Indeed  works  so  well  for 
us  In  most  areas  of  life,  with  strategy  being 
almost  alone  in  requiring  the  contrary 
method.  But  even  if  our  nation  Is  too  con- 
structive to  be  greatly  strategical,  even  if  we 
are  too  happy  and  too  safe  to  devote  earnest 
attention  to  the  uses  of  force  in  peace  and 
in  war.  there  Is  a  minimum  of  strategic  com- 
petence that  we  must  attain,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  have  not  achieved  even  that  for  a 
long  time. 

It  Is,  for  example,  amazing  to  contemplate 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  managed  to  frame 
a  naval  strategy  worthy  of  the  name  now 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  actively  challeng- 
ing our  ability  to  use  the  oceans  in  the  event 
of  war.  In  the  pronouncements  of  our  naval 
leaders  one  finds,  to  be  sure,  the  odd  refer- 
ence to  Mahan's  works  and  to  his  central 
theory— fittingly  enough  a  theory  long  ago 
refuted.  One  finds  also  the  frequent  reiter- 
ation of  the  obvious:  that  sea  transport  re- 
mains indispensable  for  the  United  States 
since  the  American  continent  Is  bounded  by 
wide  oceans,  while  air  transport  can  only 
carry  small  quantities  (the  entire  1973  air- 
lift to  Israel  delivered  less  than  one  fair- 
sized  ship  could  have  done).  But  after  that, 
what  passes  for  "strategy"  comes  'o  an  end, 
and  there  ?Te  only  long  lists  of  desiderata  in 
the  way  of  men  and  machines. 

None  of  this  can  tell  us  what  we  urgently 
need  to  know:  how  can  the  United  States  re- 
cover that  genuine  naval  supremacy  which 
is  one  of  the  premises  of  our  entire  world 
policy?  Since  our  chief  antagonist  on  the 
planet  happens  to  be  lodged  in  the  core  of 
Eurasia,  and  does  not  strictly  need  to  use 
the  oceans  while  we  must  cross  them  to  pro- 
tect our  vital  interests,  it  Is  a  true,  outright 


supremacy  that  we  need:  anything  less 
would  mean  defeat. 

But  we  cannot  hope  to  regain  our  naval 
power  Just  by  building  ships.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  deny  the  use  of  the  sea  than  to 
assure  safe  passage  that  for  each  unit  of  re- 
sources the  Soviet  Navy  spends  we  might 
have  to  spend  ten  or  more.  It  is  only  by 
strategy  that  the  unfavorable  exchange  can 
be  avoided— Just  as  the  British  so  successful- 
ly did.  Since  our  naval  personalities  are  fond 
of  evoking  the  memory  of  Britain's  once  de- 
cisive naval  supremacy,  they  might  usefuUy 
begin  to  learn  its  real  lessons.  What  Mahan 
celebrated  In  his  well-wrought  prose  was  not 
the  true  mechanism  that  made  Britain  su- 
preme at  sea  but  merely  its  visible  result— a 
superior  fleet.  Submarines  aside,  the  superi- 
or force  of  battleships  could  indeed,  by  defi- 
nition, keep  the  enemy's  battleships  Impo- 
tent In  port  or  sink  them  If  they  ventured 
out.  Thus  the  enemy's  cruisers  could  not 
challenge  British  cruisers  for  fear  of  the 
battleships.  And  the  cruisers  could  in  turn 
keep  the  enemy's  destroyers  from  operating, 
so  that  finally  a  few  British  destroyers  actu- 
ally at  sea  would  easily  suffice  to  impose  a 
stringent  blockade  on  the  enemy,  even  while 
Britain's  own  oceanic  traffic  would  continue 
unmolested. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  submarine,  the  ar- 
chitecture of  naval  power  that  Mahan  de- 
scribed was  valid,  and  his  wcrk  was  useful 
insofar  as  It  explained  clearly  why  the 
handful  of  big  battleships  would  actually 
make  all  the  difference  even  if  they  re- 
mained in  port,  totally  inactive  throughout 
a  conflict.  But  Mahan  missed  the  funda- 
mental point.  How  did  Britain  acquire  Its  su- 
perior battle  fleet  in  the  first  place?  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  by  an  economic  superiority, 
for  otherwise  the  era  of  British  naval  su- 
premacy would  have  lasted  a  mere  fraction 
of  its  long  span,  those  few  years  when  their 
early  progreaa  In  the  Industrial  revolution 
could  actually  have  allowed  the  British  to 
outbuild  any  Ehiropean  coalition  ranged 
against  them. 

The  true  source  of  British  naval  suprema- 
cy, which  Mahan  missed,  holds  a  lesson  that 
is  still  valid  for  us.  It  was  the  statecraft  that 
kept  the  major  powers  of  Europe  divided 
into  hostile  camps  which  made  Britain  su- 
preme at  sea.  because  the  high  cost  of  the 
Europeans'  large  armies  precluded  the 
building  of  powerful  navies  too.  It  was  the 
ceaseless  effort  of  diplomacy,  the  subsidies, 
the  small  but  disruptive  interventions,  the 
bribes— and  the  willingness  to  change  sides 
if  their  own  allies  became  too  powerful— 
that  made  the  British  so  powerful  at  sea, 
and  not  the  mere  building  of  ships.  (There 
was  also  a  further  and  long-lived  triumph  of 
public  relations  In  the  successfu  advertise- 
ment of  this  policy  as  the  "maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power"— a  phrase  with 
benign  connotations  of  parity  and  fairness 
which  usefully  disguised  a  policy  that 
amounted  to  the  stimulation  of  perpetual 
conflict.) 

Needless  to  say,  we  cannot  directly  copy 
the  British  method,  for  neither  our  NATO 
allies  nor  the  Chinese  (let  alone  the  Japa- 
nese) will  seriously  challenge  the  Russians 
on  land  and  in  the  air  to  the  point  where 
they  would  have  to  restrict  drastically  their 
naval  expenditures  to  pay  for  all  else.  But 
there  is  an  alternative  In  our  own  domain, 
upon  which  a  serious  naval  strategy  might 
be  soundly  based. 

Ever  since  1945  the  understandable  Rus- 
sian emphasis  on  the  protection  of  the 
homeland  from  air  attack  has  been  manifest 
In  the  willingness  to  allocate  huge  resources 
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for  strategic  air  defenses.  Our  bomber  forces 
of  the  1940's.  50's.  and  60's  were  not  cheap 
for  us,  but  it  Is  safe  to  estimate  that  for 
every  dollar  of  resources  that  went  Into 
those  forces  the  Russians  spent  four  or  five 
times  as  much,  for  thousands  of  fighter- 
interceptors,  elaborate  radar  networks  span- 
ning perimeters  of  thousands  of  miles,  more 
than  12,000  antiaircraft  missiles,  and  count- 
less guns.  But  from  the  mid-1960's  our 
bomber  force  has  continued  to  decline  in 
numbers,  and  in  1972.  through  the  ABM 
treaty,  we  ourselves  precluded  a  most  useful 
drain  on  Russian  resources.  In  the  futile  at- 
tempt to  build  defenses  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  Russians  would  undoubtedly  have 
spent  vast  resources  which  have  gone  in- 
stead into  forces  much  more  threatening  to 
us,  and  notably  their  Navy.  Acting  in  a  fash- 
Ion  wholly  unstrateglcal,  we  pursued  for  two 
decades  the  mirage  of  "strategic  parity," 
losing  In  the  process  the  very  great  recipro- 
cal force-bulldlng  advantage  that  the  Rus- 
sian propensity  to  defend  their  airspace  was 
giving  us. 

Now  that  we  are  building  a  new  bomber  at 
long  last,  as  well  as  developing  the  yet  more 
advanced  "stealth  "  aircraft,  and  also  deploy- 
ing large  numbers  of  orulse  missiles,  we 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  rekindle 
the  Russian  Interest  in  strategic  air  de- 
fenses—although It  Is  only  the  abrogation  of 
the  ABM  treaty  that  would  give  us  the  more 
powerful  benefit  of  diverting  really  huge 
Russian  resources  Into  ballistic-missile  de- 
fenses. 

Since  even  for  a  Soviet  Union  that  has  fi- 
nally become  a  military  empire  there  are 
limits  on  the  proportion  of  total  resources 
that  can  be  allocated  to  the  armed  forces, 
since  the  Soviet  economy  no  longer  grows  at 
all  rapidly;  and  since  strategic  defense  has 
the  highest  priority  while  the  Soviet  Navy 
must  have  the  lowest,  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  an  energetic  build-up  In  our 
own  strategic-offensive  forces  would  result 
In  a  sharp  decline  In  the  resources  given 
over  to  the  Soviet  Navy. 

What  this  means  for  our  naval  strategy  is 
obvious  enough.  The  key  to  the  restoration 
of  our  supermacy  Is  not  to  outbuild  the  R\is- 
slans  but  to  force  them  to  build  less  alto- 
gether, since  we  must  now  spend  several  dol- 
lars for  every  dollar-equivalent  spent  on  the 
Soviet  Navy  (whose  role  of  sea-denial  Is  nat- 
urally much  easier  than  our  role  of  sea  con- 
trol), while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  dollar 
spent  on  bombers  and  strategic  missiles  Is 
likely  to  take  away  several  dollar-equiva- 
lents of  resources  from  the  Soviet  Navy. 

Again,  it  is  no  accident  that  the  appear- 
ance of  substantially  more  ambitious  and 
costly  ships  In  the  Soviet  Navy  (such  as  the 
Kiev  aircraft  carriers,  the  Kirov  nuclear- 
powered  cruiser,  and  the  huge  Oscar  cruise- 
missile  submarine)  followed,  with  the  usual 
ten-year  building  lags,  our  own  disastrous 
renunciation  of  the  competition  in  strategic- 
nuclear  weapons — the  one  area  of  arma- 
ments where  we  have  an  inherent  compara- 
tive advantage.  And  if  we  now  want  to  re- 
cover that  naval  supremacy  which  remains 
indispensable,  we  have  no  other  way  to 
follow  than  the  British  scheme  in  a  modem 
guise.  But  that  is  not  the  strategy  we  are  of- 
fered; there  is  Instead  a  call  for  a  "eoo-ship 
Navy"  on  the  grounds  that  our  present 
"460-shlp"  Navy  does  not  suffice.  There  Is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  we  need  more  ships, 
but  to  ask  for  numbers  in  so  vapid  a  fashion 
only  Invites  the  still  more  vapid  suggestion 
that  we  mass-produce  large  numbers  of 
small  ships.  That  would  indeed  be  appropri- 
ate if  our  purpose  were  to  defend  our  coasts 


or  even  shipping  at  sea.  But  it  is  not  by 
small  ships  that  our  naval  supremacy  can  be 
restored;  it  is  only  by  forces  so  clearly  domi- 
nant that  they  do  not  have  to  defend  at 
all— and  that  is  something  that  only  a  recip- 
rocal strategy  can  achieve. 

Those  who  know  our  Navy  and  are  famil- 
iar with  its  relentlessly  institutional  outlook 
may  regard  with  amusement  the  implied 
prescription  that  our  naval  leaders  should 
themselves  proclaim  a  strategy  under  which 
bombers  and  strategic  missiles  would  have 
first  priority— if  need  l)e  at  the  expense  of 
their  very  own  ships.  One  may  likewise 
doubt  that  the  admirals  of  the  Royal  Navy 
in  its  great  days  ever  understood  why  the 
Crown's  ministers  were  so  generous  in  offer- 
ing British  gold  to  foreign  kings  or  even 
Spanish  peasants  in  revolt,  whUe  being  so 
miserly  In  outfitting  their  own  ships.  But 
then  the  Way  of  Strategy  is  not  given  to 
all— and  certainly  not  to  those  who  would 
approach  its  truths  from  the  perspective  of 
a  narrow-minded  bureaucratic  Interest. 

Now  that  the  United  States  faces  a  strate- 
gic predicament  of  unprecedented  difficulty, 
partly  because  of  the  pervasive  effect  of  our 
loss  of  nuclear  superiority,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  has  leapfrogged  the 
boundaries  of  containment  with  Its  array  of 
long-range  intervention  forces,  and  client 
troops,  and  with  Its  outposts  of  aggression 
in  Cuba,  South  Yemen,  Vietnam,  and 
Angola,  the  time  has  finally  come  when  we 
can  no  longer  get  by  unless  we  can  devise 
truly  strategical  solutions,  not  only  for  our 
naval  problem  but  for  all  our  most  pressing 
security  problems.  The  simple,  straightfor- 
ward "logistic"  approach  followed  since 
1941,  whereby  all  threats  were  to  be  defeat- 
ed by  mustering  a  sheer  superiority  in  mate- 
riel and  firepwwer,  can  only  now  guarantee 
defeat  in  the  face  of  an  opponent  that  can 
outgun  us  in  all  areas  of  the  world  adjacent 
to  Its  territory. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  example,  the  full 
consequences  of  being  greatly  outnumbered 
are  now  upon  us.  By  conservative  estimates, 
the  Soviet  Union  could  employ  twenty-flve 
divisions  in  a  move  t^  the  sea  across  Iran. 
Assuming  ample  warning,*  we  could  respond 
with  a  maximum  of  four  divisions.  It  will  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  reality  of 
Soviet  Intentions,  whatever  that  may  be,  is 
scarely  relevant.  Our  problem  would  remain 
even  if  it  could  somehow  be  shown  that  not 
one  member  of  the  Politburo  has  ever  sug- 
gested any  move  against  the  Gulf.  For 
unless  we  can  credibly  counter  the  potential 
threat.  It  can  all  too  easily  become  actual. 
And  should  the  Soviet  Union  reach  the  Gulf 
it  would  Ipso  facto  obtain  control  over  the 
flow  of  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Qatar,  and  the  rest.  Those  countries  are  not 
our  allies  but  only  our  clients,  and  Just  as 
they  look  to  us  for  protection  now.  they 
would  promptly  offer  their  clientship  to  the 
Russians,  if  Soviet  power  advanced  to  their 
doorstep  across  Iran  uncontested  by  us. 
Since  most  nations  in  Western  Europe,  as 
well  as  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  cannot 
do  without  the  oil  of  Arabia,  there  would  be 
little  point  in  defending  the  security  perim- 
eters of  Europe  and  East  Asia  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  allowed  to  gain  effective  control 
over  their  oil  supplies.  In  other  words,  the 
entire  structure  of  Western  security  would 
be  subverted  by  the  extension  of  Soviet 
power  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


*  Which  would  only  be  forthcominc  if  the  Soviet 
Army  chose  to  recall  reserve  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
divisions  already  deployed  nearby,  as  opposed  to 
leading  the  advance  with  (uU-strength  divisions 
brought  in  from  elsewhere. 


In  such  circumstances,  it  is  essential  that 
we  insure  that  the  region  is  well  protected, 
and  we  certainly  cannot  risk  our  great  stake 
on  the  presumption  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  Soviet  Union  will  refrain  from 
doing  what  It  could  now  do  so  easily.  To  be 
sure,  some  insist  that  the  Russians  will  do 
nothing  in  Iran  because  they  already  have 
their  hands  full  In  Afghanistan.  But  one 
statistic  suffices  to  demolish  that  theory, 
with  its  implied  comparison  between  our 
own  ruinous  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  leisure- 
ly imperial  pacification  now  unfolding  in  Af- 
ghanistan: the  ground  forces  now  in  Af- 
ghanistan amount  to  2  percent  of  the  Soviet 
total. 

In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Iran, 
the  obvious  and  necessary  American  re- 
sponse would  be  to  establish  coastal  lodge- 
ments on  the  Iranian  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
with  a  forward  shield  In  the  long  chain  of 
2SagTOs  mountains  beyond  the  coast.  But 
how  can  we  make  such  a  move  with  any  con- 
fidence when  our  maximum  of  four  divi- 
sions would  have  to  face  an  offensive  of 
twenty-five? 

Characteristically,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  this  Imbalance  of  forces.  Given  the 
geographic  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Ito  long-standing  possession  of  an  army 
much  larger  than  our  own,  the  ratio  of 
forces  would  have  been  Just  as  adverse  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  great  dif- 
ference, however,  is  that  we  cannot  any 
longer  seriously  rely  on  nuclear  deter- 
rence—which in  the  past  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  make  a  Soviet  invasion  unthink- 
able. Moreover,  we  have  lost  the  further  ad- 
vantages of  an  uncontested  naval  suprema- 
cy and  of  a  crushing  air  superiority— which 
we  would  certainly  have  had  ten,  twenty, 
and  thirty  years  ago. 

True,  our  surface  naval  force  could  still 
clear  the  seas  of  any  Soviet  forces  afloat 
(thanks  to  the  much-critlclzed  large  aircraft 
carriers).  But  the  Navy's  ability  to  help  out 
on  land  by  giving  air  support  is  now  preju- 
diced by  the  threat  of  missile  attacks 
launched  from  Soviet  long-range  aircraft, 
and  even  more  by  the  Soviet  submarine 
fleet— these  twin  threats  making  all  combat 
deployment  in  the  region  hazardous,  and 
prohibitively  so  within  the  Gulf  Itself.  Simi- 
larly, our  first-line  Air  Force  fighters  still 
retain  a  wide  margin  of  advantage  in  air 
combat,  and  given  adequate  bases  nearby 
they  could  keep  Soviet  fighter-bombers 
from  harming  our  ground  troops.  But  again 
our  alrpower  could  not  provide  prompt, 
positive  help  for  the  ground  battle  because 
of  the  great  strength  of  the  Soviet  antiair- 
craft units  that  would  accompany  each 
army  formation.  Our  own  ground  forces 
have  traditionally  relied  on  powerful  air 
support  to  make  brute-force  firepower  tac- 
tics work,  but  In  fighting  the  Soviet  Army 
little  of  It  would  be  forthcoming— unless  and 
until  the  Soviet  air  defenses  were  first  sup- 
pressed in  a  preliminary  campaign. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  need  not  worry 
any  further  about  the  imbalance  of  forces 
and  the  resulting  strategic  and  tactical 
problems.  Any  combat  with  the  Soviet 
Army,  some  will  say,  would  very  quickly 
turn  into  a  nuclear  war.  eventually  intercon- 
tinental with  weapons  launched  homeland- 
to-homeland  until  terminal  destruction. 

It  is  odd  that  those  who  dismiss  the  need 
to  confront  this  and  many  other  military 
problems  by  evoking  the  Inevitability  of  a 
global  nuclear  war  If  any  conflict  occurs  at 
all,  still  think  of  themselves  as  fervent  advo- 
cates of  peace  and  humanity.  For  in  refus- 
ing to  sanction  an  adequate  effort  In  con- 
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ventional  defense  they  are  in  effect  advocat- 
ing our  own  immediate  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons— which  may  Indeed  put  us  on  the 
path  to  mass  destruction. 

Then  there  are  those  who  believe— or 
affect  to  believe— that  we  need  not  prepare 
seriously  for  non-nuclear  war  with  the  Rus- 
sians because  they  themselves  would  begin 
using  nuclear  weapons  right  away.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly true  that  Soviet  forces  Include  nucle- 
ar weapons  down  to  rather  low  echelons. 
But  If  It  were  their  Intention  to  fight  us  by 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  the  very 
outset  of  a  war.  why  do  the  Russians  make 
the  vast  effort  of  updating  and  expanding 
their  conventional  forces? 

The  strategy  that  one  may  properly  infer 
from  the  current  pattern  of  Soviet  force- 
buUding  does  not  suggest  an  "all-nuclear" 
war  scheme  but  precisely  the  opposite:  the 
Increasingly  powerful  Intercontinentlal  nu- 
clear weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
meant  primarily  to  Inhibit  any  of  our  own. 
Similarly  the  greatly  enhanced  theater  and 
tractical  nuclear  weapons  are  Intended  to 
deny  us  any  resort  to  those  weapons  in  pro- 
tecting Interests  overseas.  And  finally,  the 
Soviet  Union's  superior  ground  forces  are  to 
fight  and  win  without  having  to  rely  on  nu- 
clear weapons  themselves.  whUe  we  for  our 
part  can  no  longer  defeat  them  by  air  power 
or  appeal  to  the  "higher  court"  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Only  this  aim  can  explain  the 
rapid  (and  very  costly)  upgrading  of  the 
Soviet  conventional  forces  with  much  new 
equipment  in  a  broad  armament  effort 
which  has  accompanied  the  equally  impres- 
sive build-up  In  nuclear  weaponry.* 

These  circumstances  obviously  call  for  a 
novel  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  de- 
fending Arabia  and  the  Oulf.  Since  a  con- 
venUonal  U.S.  style  deployment  of  Army 
and  Marine  divisions  would  merely  guaran- 
tee our  eventual  defeat  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  numbers,  we  must  either  develop  a  novel 
theater-defense  strategy  based  on  drastical- 
ly revised  tactics,  such  as  a  naval  offensive 
that  would  altogether  remove  the  contest 
from  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  great  advantage  of  a  direct 
territorial  contiguity. 

Either  solution  calls  for  much  concerned 
strategic  thought  and  operational  planning 
by  senior  civilian  officials  and  military  offi- 
cers working  In  concert.  For  if  one  starts 
with  the  present  tactical  repertoire  and 
takes  It  as  the  only  possible  set  of  tactics,  it 
Is  impossible  to  construct  a  plausible  strate- 
gy for  a  land  defense.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  military  hierarchy  will  not  offer 
alternative  tactics  (such  as.  for  example,  a 
llght-lnfantry  mountain  defense)  unless  a 
strategy  is  first  formulated  that  demands 
those  very  tactics. 

Conversely,  for  and  indirect  naval  re- 
sponse (for  which  the  desired  tactical  reper- 
toire Is  already  in  place)  It  is  the  strategy  of 
the  option  that  must  be  fully  explored  in  all 
ramifications,  including  for  example  the  re- 
sponse of  our  allies.  How  would  they  react 
to  a  defense  of  their  oil  supplies.  If  It  re- 
quired us  to  launch  a  worldwide  attack  on 
Soviet  naval  power? 

Perhaps  such  solutions  are  feasible  and 
desirable  and  perhaps  they  are  not.  But  we 


•  In  the  iMt  ten  years  alone,  we  have  seen  the  In- 
troduction of  a  whole  new  array  of  armored  vehi- 
cle!, the  very  expensive  conversion  of  much  Soviet 
artillery  from  classic  towed  pieces  to  self-propelled 
weapons,  and,  the  substantial  (and  especially 
costly)  upgrading  of  antiaircraft  forces  alrealy  very 
strong.  In  the  air.  the  mass  of  cheap  day  fighters  of 
the  19508  has  been  replaced  by  much  more  capable 
aircraft  with  considerable  offensive  potential. 


must  find  some  solution,  and  that  will  not 
happen  until  we  can  go  beyond  the  minutiae 
of  micro-management  to  focus  instead  on 
the  intricate  dialogue  between  strategy  and 
tactics.  It  so  happens  we  do  have  some  ex- 
cellent tacticians  in  the  Army's  Training 
and  Doctrine  command,  but  their  novel 
ideas  will  not  be  employed  in  our  plans  until 
that  dialogue  can  uncover  the  new  strate- 
gies which  tactical  innovation  makes  possi- 
ble. 

In  theory  we  already  have  an  institution 
dedicated  entirely  to  such  thinking  and 
planning,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their 
multiservice  •Joint"  staff.  But  this  organi- 
zation embodies  all  the  proclivities  that  one 
finds  in  an  alliance  of  nations,  whereby  the 
severe  choices  that  strategy  imposes  must 
always  be  compromised  to  accommodate  a 
divergence  of  service  Interests.  Officers  de- 
tached for  a  tour  in  the  Joint  staff  from 
their  parent  service  are  under  great  pres- 
sure to  take  care  of  service  interests  in  their 
work.  After  all,  their  career  and  promotion 
depend  not  on  what  they  do  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  but  what  their  own  service  thinks  of 
them.  Since  every  plan  has  some  budgetary 
implications,  since  every  force-decision  and 
command  arrangement  will  affect  the  bu- 
reaucratic interests  of  each  service,  obses- 
sive attention  is  given  to  the  allocation  of 
fair  shares  for  all.  This  Is  ruinous  for  our 
strategy.  It  precludes  hard  choices  and  all 
one-service  solutions,  even  when  there  are 
most  obviously  needed. 

Thus,  for  example,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  should  consist 
of  units  drawn  from  ail  four  services  under 
a  multiservice  command,  with  all  the  differ- 
ent layers  of  authority  and  all  the  complica- 
tions thereby  entailed— when  in  fact  the 
Marine  Corps  alone  could  do  the  job,  with 
other  service  elements  attached  If  required, 
but  imder  Marine  command.  That  would 
greatly  simplify  the  conduct  of  war  oper- 
ations, but  it  would  also  of  course  deprive 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  of  a  high-vis- 
ibility and  budget-enhancing  role  (and  of 
numerous  bUlets  for  generals  and  admirals). 
The  "Joint "  system  could  never  sanction 
such  a  thing:  regardless  of  the  partriotlsm 
of  Its  memt>er8,  the  Institutional  purpose  Is 
not  to  plan  for  victory  but  rather  to  recon- 
cile interservice  rivalries— at  any  price. 

The  natural  consequence  of  doing  things 
"Jointly"  is  to  degrade  everything  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  for  a  meeting 
ground  of  diverse  and  competing  institu- 
tions Is  no  place  for  subtle  strategic  dis- 
course or  operational  originally  or  tactical 
innovation.  Worse,  the  "Joint"'  system  leads 
to  the  outright  perversion  of  military  plans 
and  operations  to  accomodate  divergent 
service  interests.  In  this  respect,  the  Iranian 
rescue  attempt  was  the  very  model  of  what 
we  can  expect  from  the  "Joint""  way  of  doing 
things:  service  Interests  were  very  fully  safe- 
guarded (only  the  Coast  Guard  went  unrep- 
resented in  the  gathering  at  Desert  One), 
with  each  being  present  for  Its  share  of 
eventual  glory:  there  was  a  luxurious  abun- 
dance of  commanders  and  command  eche- 
lons, all  set  to  argue  with  one  another  as  un- 
planned events  called  for  decisions;  there 
was  plentiful  variety  In  such  things  as  com- 
munication procedures,  so  that  the  Navy 
helicopters  were  under  strict  radio  silence 
(some  Ulk  would  have  greatly  helped  in  the 
sandstorm)  while  the  Air  Force  crews  chat- 
ted away;  and  finally  the  plan  Itself  with  Its 
rare  combination  of  unimaginative  complex- 
ities could  only  have  been  formulated  by 
the  classic  committee,  its  unique  achieve- 
ment being  the  violation  of  every  single 


principle  evolved  in  forty  years  of  comman- 
do operations.  "The  different  services  must 
of  course  l>e  coordinated  in  some  way;  but 
there  is  a  perfectly  good  alternative  to  the 
disastrous  institution  that  civilians  have 
built  for  our  forces:  it  is  called  a  General 
Staff,*  and  it  works. 

Ill 
The  poverty  of  our  strategy  Is  not,  howev- 
er, entirely  unrelieved.  Quite  recently,  the 
much-publicized  decision  on  the  MX  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  demonstrated 
how  much  can  be  gained  when  the  relent- 
less progression  of  bureaucratic  decision  is 
Interrupted  and  reversed  by  solid  strategic 
thinking. 

In  January  1981.  when  the  new  adminis- 
tration arrived  on  the  scene,  the  engineer- 
ing bureaucracy  in  the  Air  Force  and  their 
colleagues  in  the  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering Undersecretarlat  and,  of  course, 
the  senior  Air  Force  (as  Air  Force  general) 
were  all  set  to  start  the  so-called  "race- 
track"' deployment  scheme.  Under  this 
scheme  each  of  200  MX  missiles  was  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  with  Its  own  ring-road 
In  the  desert,  each  road  having  23  shelters 
among  which  the  one  missile  could  hide. 
This  was  the  famous  MX/MPS  scheme 
chosen  by  Jimmy  Carter.  With  a  new  ad- 
ministration known  to  be  strongly  '"pro-de- 
fense" and  whose  leaders  were  also  reputed 
to  be  Inexpert,  the  engineers  and  bureau- 
crats and  the  Air  Force  chiefs  were  quite 
confident  that  the  MX/MPS  would  be  ap- 
proved in  short  order. 

Naturally  the  rumor  had  reached  the  Pen- 
tagon that  President  Reagan  and  his  De- 
fense Secretary.  Caspar  Weinberger,  were 
less  that  euphoric  over  the  MS/MPS 
scheme,  but  it  was  assumed  that  those  gen- 
tlemen would  soon  come  around  to  the  view 
that  there  really  was  no  alternative.  The 
scheme,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  expensive  (es- 
timates floated  between  $30  and  $50  billion, 
both  too  low),  and  It  did  look  rather  absurd, 
with  all  those  costly  roads  and  shelters  for 
only  200  actual  missiles.' 

But  even  if  costly  and  ver"  Intrusive,  the 
MX/MPS  was  mechanically  sound.  By 
moving  about  between  the  22  shelters,  each 
MX  missile  could  be  masked  by  22  decoys  at 
any  one  time,  which  meant  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  need  4,600  accurate  warheads 
on  target  to  destroy  the  system— and  Indeed 
many  more,  to  allow  for  malfunctioning 
warheads  and  those  off  course. 

As  far  as  the  bureaucracy  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  other  way  of  preserving  the 
American  landbased  ballistic  missile  force, 
with  its  special  virtues  of  accuracy  (as  com- 
pared to  submarine-launched  missiles), 
promptness,  and  assured  penetration  (as 
compared  to  bombers),  and  ready  controlla- 
bility (submerged  submarines  are  sometimes 
hard  to  reach,  and  their  missiles  cannot  be 
retargeted  as  freely  and  reliably  as  in  land- 
based  forces).  In  sum.  the  bureaucratic  proc- 
ess had  offered  up  the  MX/MPS  and  no 


•  Lc.  a  body  of  officers  who  have  risen  high  In 
their  respective  services  to  a  given  entry  point' 
upon  Joining  the  <3eneral  Staff,  their  future  career 
is  entirely  within  Its  own  ranks  and  wholly  Inde- 
pendent of  their  services  of  origin.  A  sentimental 
affiliation  will  naturally  remain,  but  soon  enough 
the  "non-service"  General  SUff  would  develop  Its 
own  corporate  spirit,  and  thus  a  substantial  Inde- 
pendence from  service  particularism. 

'These  missiles  would  have  provided  2.000  sepa- 
rate warheads,  in  direct  succession  to  the  J.IOO  war- 
heads present  on  the  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
now  made  vulnerable  by  the  Inexorable  Increase  Iri 
the  number  of  Soviet  warheads,  and  their  accuracy. 
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other  alternative  was  ready,  so  that  an  ad- 
ministration that  proclaimed  the  urgency  of 
closing  the  "window  of  vulnerability"  would 
have  only  that  one  choice. 

Actually  the  MX/MPS  was  the  conjoint 
product  of  two  great  forces,  each  of  which 
grew  ever  more  powerful  during  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  usurping  the  place  of  strategy 
itself.  The  first  of  these  was  the  quest  for 
arms  control  in  the  American  style— that  is, 
as  an  end  in  Itself  rather  than  as  a  tool  of 
strategy.  This  great  urge  was  propelled  both 
by  the  internal  pressure  of  the  govern- 
ment's own  arms-controllers  (many  of 
whom  have  dedicated  their  whole  profes- 
sional life  to  that  pursuit)  and  even  more  by 
the  external  pressure  of  media  and  public 
opinion.  Forever  seduced  by  the  alluring 
prospect  of  breaking  the  "mad  momentum" 
of  the  "arms  race"'— as  if  it  were  some  physi- 
cal phenomenon  and  not  the  natural  symp- 
tom of  a  competition  between  two  systems 
of  power  and  of  values— the  public  remains 
Insistent  in  its  delusion,  even  while  recogniz- 
ing that  there  has  been  no  "arms  race"  at 
all  for  many  years,  but  only  a  one-sided 
Soviet  military  aggrandizement  to  which  we 
have  made  a  feeble  and  always  belated  re- 
sponse. 

It  was  the  Imminent  prospect  of  an  arms- 
limitation  treaty  which  would  limit  numl)ers 
that  determined  the  size  of  the  MX  missile 
Itself,  making  of  it  a  large  weapon  with  ten 
warheads,  since  only  a  "•limited"'  number 
would  be  allowed.  And  similarly,  it  was  the 
necessity  for  "verification"  by  satellite  pho- 
tography that  shaped  the  specific  features 
of  the  MPS  deployment.  In  fact,  that 
scheme  was  designed  to  cope  with  two  sepa- 
rate Russians.  The  Good  Russian,  the  sin- 
cere arms  controller,  had  to  be  helped  to 
identify  each  genuine  MX  missile,  so  that 
he  could  count  them  to  insure  our  compli- 
ance with  the  treaty.  But  then  there  was 
the  Bad  Russian  who  would  also  want  to 
Identify  each  genuine  MX  missile,  not  to 
coimt  them  but  rather  to  attack  them  with 
his  own  Increasingly  powerful  missile  war- 
heads. 

The  MX  missiles  would  thus  have  to  be 
both  visible  and  Invisible,  and  the  MPS 
scheme  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ir- 
reconcilable: first,  by  allowing  the  missile  to 
move  between  the  shelters— but  only  within 
a  closed-loop  road,  whose  entrance  would 
eventually  be  blocked  by  a  great  moimd  of 
earth  once  the  system  was  assembled; 
second,  by  providing  23  shelters  and  decoy 
missiles  for  22  of  them— but  then  also 
having  a  sliding  roof  for  each  shelter,  so 
that  with  prior  notification  all  the  roofs 
could  be  slid  back  in  one  ring-road  at  a  time, 
thus  allowing  the  Good  Russian  to  "verify" 
that  each  23-8helter  site  did  Indeed  contain 
only  one  true  missile. 

The  other  great  force  that  shaped  the 
MX/MPS  scheme  was  the  ungulded  engi- 
neering ambition  that  luxuriates  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sustained  strategical  discipline,  or 
the  serious  pursuit  of  the  operational  art  of 
war.  An  Air  Force  that  has  abandoned  strat- 
egy to  civilian  experts,  and  which  at  the 
senior  level  has  only  a  pro-forma  interest  in 
tactical  and  operational  matters,  has  natu- 
rally become  a  science-and-engineering  orga- 
nization, devoted  to  the  increase  of  techni- 
cal performance  for  its  own  sake.  As  the 
only  long-range  ballistic  missUe  in  the  Air 
Force's  keeping,  the  MX  became  the  vehicle 
for  all  the  various  innovations  that  were 
found  to  he  technically  exciting  over  the 
years,  form  carbon-carbon  fiber  structures 
to  all  the  latest  refinemenU  in  propulsion 
and  guidance. 


The  weapon  thus  produced  by  the  per 
verse  intercourse  of  arms  controllers  and  en- 
gineers is  naturally  a  very  large  missile, 
much  too  large  to  be  moved  about  on 
normal  roads  by  normal  vehicles.  Although 
usually  described  as  •mobUe. "  it  is  merely 
movable,  and  then  only  by  means  of  a  huge 
transporter  of  special  design. 

This  shortcoming  of  the  MX  is  of  crucial 
Importance  because  In  the  presence  of  a 
Soviet  missile  force  powerful  enough  to  de- 
stroy thousands  of  targets  even  if  both 
small  and  well-protected  (and  notably  our 
missile  "silos"),  the  simplest  response  would 
be  precisely  to  build  small  and  truly  mobile 
missiles.  Technically  unexciting,  but  also 
cheap  and  reliable,  a  one-warhead  missile 
(the  MX  has  ten  warheads,  each  separately 
targetable)  could  easily  be  made  small 
enough  to  be  moved  about  freely  by  truck, 
rail,  helicopter,  or  by  the  common  run  of 
transport  aircraft  as  well  as  by  barge,  large 
boats,  all  ships,  or  for  that  matter  converted 
ice-cream  vans.  Thus  the  protection  of  the 
weapon  by  mobile  concealment  could  be 
most  easily  and  cheaply  provided. 

This  path  of  development,  however,  was 
resolutely  blocked  by  the  arms  controllers. 
Faithful  to  the  pretense  that  the  Russians 
would  have  to  "verify"  our  missile  force  by 
satellite  photography  alone— as  if  they 
could  not  know  Just  exactly  how  many  mis- 
siles we  were  building  by  reading  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  technical  or  general 
press,  or  merely  Pentagon  news  releases— 
the  arms-control  lobby  Insisted  on  having  a 
large  missile  of  classic  form,  which  could 
not  be  hidden  easily  in  the  general  flow  of 
civilian  traffic,  or  even  moved  about  freely 
by  ordinary  military  aircraft.  And  of  course 
the  engineering  fraternity  in  the  Air  Force 
would  have  despised  the  notion  of  a  missile 
that  would  be  totally  prosaic  and  entirely 
simple  by  the  standards  of  such  things  (and 
also  of  course  inefficient,  since  the  ten  war- 
heads of  the  MX  make  it  very  "cost-effec- 
tive"—until  one  faces  the  problem  of  de- 
ployment). 

Finally,  our  senior  military  leaders  also 
opposed  the  smaU  missile.  They  recoiled 
before  the  public-relations  problem  of  what 
they  described  as  the  ""civilian  Interface," 
namely,  the  possibility  of  protests  if  nuclear 
missiles  being  moved  about  were  involved  in 
road  accidents  and  so  on.  Since  safety  de- 
vices and  arming  restraints  on  our  nuclear 
weapons  are  so  highly  reliable  that  the 
danger  of  a  detonation  is  truly  negligible, 
that  should  have  been  a  manageable  diffi- 
culty-given a  willingness  to  confront  the 
matter  squarely  and  to  educate  the  public 
(the  very  thing  that  we  are  now  asking  Eu- 
ropean leaders  to  do  for  the  theater  nuclear 
forces,  which  would  also  have  to  move  about 
in  civilian  areas). 

With  the  natural  solution  of  small,  tnily 
mobile  missiles  thus  long  ago  closed  off, 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  his  advisers  were  of- 
fered the  MX/MPS  as  their  only  choice,  a 
scheme  mechanically  sound  and  bureau- 
cratically  desirable  but  also  strategically  dis- 
astrous. 

First,  the  cost  of  the  200  ring-roads,  4,600 
shelters,  and  4,400  decoys  would  have  ab- 
sorbed a  great  part  of  all  the  added  money 
that  the  administration  could  hope  to  pro- 
vide to  restore  our  entire  military  strength 
across  the  board.  Secondly,  the  cost-over- 
runs and  scandals  that  200  separate  major 
construction  projects  would  unfailingly 
entail    would    have    brought    that    much 


nearer  the  day  of  the  inevitable  reaction 
against  higher  defense  spending.' 

But  the  MX/MPS  also  had  a  third  defect 
so  fundamental  that  it  alone  should  have 
sufficed  to  condemn  the  scheme.  The  very 
first  rule  of  strategy  Is  to  evade  the  major 
and  s[)ecial  strengths  of  an  enemy  (and  then 
seek  to  attack  his  weaknesses).  Yet  the  MX/ 
MPS  would  have  done  precisely  the  oppo- 
site, by  erecting  an  array  to  stand  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  greatest  Soviet  strategic 
strength.  By  building  the  4,600  shelters,  we 
would  have  provided  the  very  targets  that 
best  suit  Soviet  landbased  ballistic  missiles, 
which  are  In  trun  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ment in  their  strategic-nuclear  array. 

At  present,  to  be  sure,  the  Soviet  missile 
forces  could  not  yet  destroy  all  the  4,600 
set>arate  aiming  points  of  the  MPS.  But  as 
we  know  full  well,  once  the  rigid  industrial 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  finally 
geared  up,  it  does  produce  very  effectively 
indeed.  By  starting  work  on  the  MX/MPS 
we  would  therefore  have  Invited  the  Rus- 
sians to  do  what  they  do  best:  mass-produce 
weapons  of  established  design.  Having  thus 
stacked  the  deck  against  ourselves,  we  were 
then  supposed  to  cope  with  the  threat  by 
negotiating  arms-control  limits  that  would 
have  kept  the  number  of  Soviet  silo-kllling 
warheads  under  the  danger  line— and  that, 
of  course,  was  precisely  the  great  virtue  of 
the  MX  in  the  eyes  of  some.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  has  in- 
validated all  the  old  wisdoms  of  war,  but  In 
this  case,  the  most  elementary  of  tactical 
principles  would  have  served  us  well.  In  the 
presence  of  massed,  accurate  firepower, 
wide  dispersal  and  free  mobility  are  called 
for  (i.e.,  many  small  missiles),  and  not  the 
aggregation  of  valuable  forces  Into  a  system 
of  fixed  targets. 

Finally,  the  MX/MPS  had  the  weU-adver- 
tlsed  defect  of  requiring  large  amounts  of 
land  (or  rather  several  thousand  small  plots 
across  vast  areas).  And  this  land  would  have 
been  needed  in  a  part  of  the  coimtry  where 
the  national  defense  is  held  in  high  regard- 
but  where  the  preservation  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  equally  valued. 

Had  Caspar  Weinberger  walked  the  path 
that  the  defense  bureaucracy  had  marked 
out  for  him,  and  then  settled  down  into  the 
usual  routine  of  micro-management,  to  seek 
marginal  cost  savings  in  the  building  of 
roads  and  shelters  and  to  insure  that  no  one 
would  steal  the  odd  bag  of  cement,  the 
nation  would  have  l>een  provided  with  a 
solid  if  short-lived  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Mlnuteman  vulnerability.  Our  strength 
in  landbased  ballistic  missUes  would  then 
have  been  reliably  preserved,  at  least  for 
several  years— but  only  at  ruinous  cost.  All 
our  other  mUitary  forces  would  have  been 
deprived  of  funds  greatly  needed,  and  the 
loss  would  eventually  have  been  compound- 
ed, since  political  support  for  defense  in 
general  would  have  been  seriously  eroded 
had  the  MX/MPS  been  built.  The  enormity 
of  spending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
housing  of  Just  200  missiles,  and  the  grotes- 
querie  of  all  those  roads  and  shelters  (and 
sliding  roofs)  could  not  truly  have  been  ex- 
plained away  by  skillful  public  relations  be- 


•We  do  have  a  clear  record  In  such  matters:  the 
five-year  surge  of  World  War  II,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  disastrously  abrupt  abandonment  of 
effort:  the  tliree-year  Korean  war  upsurge,  which 
might  well  have  prevented  that  war  had  It  come 
sooner,  and  the  Kennedy  buUd-up  that  was  ex- 
hausted by  1984— more  or  less  when  the  Russians 
began  to  build  their  strategic-nuclear  forces  in  ear- 
nest. 
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cause  the  fundamental  idea  behind  it  all 
was  itself  strategically  unsound.  By  adding 
strength  in  one  narrow  sector  of  capability 
while  undermining  our  military  strength 
across  the  board,  the  MX/MPS  was  in  fact  a 
sublime  example  of  a  weapon  scheme  that 
the  engineer  might  find  irresistible,  but 
which  the  strategist  must  refuse. 

In  the  circumstances  the  crucial  move  was 
to  reject  the  MX/MPS.  even  if  no  fully  sat- 
isfactory alternative  could  be  found.  The 
small  missile  certainly  could  not  be  avail- 
able soon  enough:  it  taiies  years  to  engineer 
such  a  weapon,  even  if  based  entirely  on 
proven  technology,  while  the  time  of  danger 
is  now  upon  us.  As  for  the  other  genuine 
long-term  solution,  the  provision  of  ballistic- 
missile  defenses,  it  was  ruled  out  by  the 
1972  ABM  treaty— and  even  if  that  unwise 
agreement  is  to  be  repudiated,  that  could 
not  be  done  abruptly  and  so  early  in  the  life 
of  the  new  administration. 

Hence  the  MX  Itself  had  to  be  built,  for  it 
was  the  only  new  land- based  missile  actually 
ready  for  production;  but  without  the  MPS. 
there  was  no  fully  plausible  way  of  basing 
the  new  missile.  Weinberger  attracted  much 
criticism  and  some  ridicule  by  proposing  a 
bundle  of  technically  dubious  solutions, 
from  the  super-hardening  of  missUe  silos,  to 
the  exploration  of  deep-hole  basing,  to  the 
"big  bird'— a  long-endurance  aircraft  which 
could  keep  ISX  missiles  safe  from  attack,  on 
airborne  alert. 

None  of  these  schemes  was  a  known  quan- 
Ity,  for  none  had  been  engineered  and  stud- 
led  in  detail.  None  was  likely  to  be  cheap, 
though  of  course  any  and  all  would  have  to 
be  cheaper  than  the  MPS.  None  perhaps 
was  seriously  meant,  but  in  the  meantime 
even  if  placed  in  vulnerable  Minuteman 
silos,  the  MX  would  offer  some  residual 
strikeback  capabUity.  If  fifty  MX  missiles 
were  built,  and  no  more  than  five  would  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  attack,  those  five  could  still 
launch  fifty  warheads,  and  that  alone  would 
be  a  not  insignificant  force  for  retaliation. 

Eventually,  either  the  small  mlssUe  or  a 
silo-defense  ABM  will  inevitably  be  accepted 
to  preserve  our  land-based  missile  capability 
over  the  long  term.  But  in  the  interim.  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  makeshifts  will  do.  Just 
as  in  wartime  the  fight  against  German  sub- 
marines was  waged  by  converted  fishing 
boats  and  improvised  merchantshlp  carriers, 
and  not  by  the  optimal  antisubmarine  ves- 
sels that  the  Navy  might  have  desired,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  ready  until  long 
after  the  war. 

Now  that  the  predicament  of  weakness  is 
upon  us.  now  that  we  must  finally  pay  the 
bill  for  the  scientific  mismanagement  of  the 
McNamara  years,  for  all  the  bureaucratic 
follies  of  our  armed  forces  in  Vietnam,  and 
for  the  carnival  of  self-hatred  and  elite  irre- 
sponsibility that  followed,  we  cannot  assure 
our  security  by  means  of  large  defense 
budgets  alone.  Without  them  nothing  can 
be  done  at  all,  but  we  also  need  a  fundamen- 
tal reappraisal  of  our  strategy  since  our 
plans,  our  fossilized  alliance  arrangements, 
and  the  very  structure  of  our  armed  forces 
are  all  based  on  outdated  premises— and  no- 
tably the  implicit  assumption  of  superiori- 
ties that  we  will  not  soon  regain.  New  strate- 
gic solutions  must  therefore  be  found,  and 
often  they  will  only  be  suggested  by  new 
operational  methods  and  new  tactics— which 
only  the  active  and  persistent  interest  of 
our  most  senior  officials  can  elicit. 

But  this  great  and  urgent  task  cannot  be 
accomplished  unless  the  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  drastically  redirects  its  own  atten- 
tion,  from  the  small   Issues  to  the  large. 


from  micro-management  to  strategy.  The 
Constitution  prescribes  that  Congress 
should  manifest  the  will  of  the  people  in 
our  defense  policy  as  in  aU  else,  but  surely 
the  will  of  the  people  is  more  subverted 
than  exercised  when  it  is  delegated  to  staff 
members  who  In  turn  seek  to  interfere  in 
the  most  minute  matters,  upon  which  no 
body  of  electors  could  possibly  hold  any 
opinion  at  all.  No  great  harm  Is  done  when  a 
Congressman  Intervenes  to  protect  constitu- 
ency interests,  but  once  the  military  base 
back  home  is  well  secured,  once  the  contract 
for  the  needy  producer  is  duly  obtained,  let 
the  remaining  time  be  given  over  to  the 
broad  Issues  that  truly  count,  and  not  to  the 
petty  matters  that  Congress  now  belabors, 
thus  compelling  the  Pentagon  to  do  like- 
wise. 

What  this  republic  badly  needs  in  its  de- 
fense establishment  is  the  wisdom  of  strate- 
gy and  certainly  not  better  "management" 
or  yet  more  "efficiency. "  That  is  why  we 
must  reject  the  suspect  prescriptions  of 
James  Fallows  and  his  Ilk.  who  would 
launch  us  on  a  quest  for  cheap  solutions  to 
problems  that  admit  none,  and  for  more 
things  to  cut  from  the  budget  (that  being 
the  purpose  all  along).  And  that  is  why  we 
must  firmly  resist  those  politicians  who 
refuse  to  fund  our  greatly  overdue  rearma- 
ment even  while  proclaiming  their  new- 
found enthusiasm  for  a  "strong  America." 
and  who  resolve  the  contradiction  between 
true  opinion  and  public  stance  by  claiming 
that  it  is  the  "fat"  they  want  to  cut. 

If  the  price  of  a  wise  strategy,  of  better 
operational  methods,  and  of  more  ingenious 
tactics  is  indeed  the  neglect  of  micro-man- 
agement, then  so  be  it.  We  would  then  have 
good  reason  to  welcome  a  little  more  "waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement"  in  the  Penta- 
gon.* 


ENDING  THE  NUCLEAR  MAD- 
NESS: REPRESENTATIVE  NICH- 
OLAS MAVROULES 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
cities  and  towns  all  across  America,  a 
grassroots  movement  calling  for  a 
United  States-Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  has  given  many  of  us  hope  that 
we  can  finally  come  to  control  the  nu- 
clear weapons  race  that  threaten  all 
humanity. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
efforts  of  our  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Congressman  Nick 
Mavroulks.  The  Representative  from 
the  Sixth  District  in  Massachusetts 
was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  support  the  call  for  a  bi- 
lateral nuclear  arms  freeze  and  has 
Joined  as  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  nuclear  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

On  Thursday,  February  25.  Repre- 
sentative Mavroules  appeared  at  a 
workshop  fonmi  on  the  weapons 
freeze  in  Ipswich.  Mass.  Also  present 
at  the  worlcshop  was  Dr.  Helen  Caldi- 
cott.  the  leading  spokesperson  for  phy- 
sicians for  social  responsibility,  and 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  Bostons  Chil- 
dren Hospital. 

Congressman  Mavroules'  remarks 
that  day  have  bearing  on  our  work 


here  in  the  Senate,  and  I  commend 
them  to  all  of  my  Senate  colleagues. 

On  February  25.  Congressman  Mav- 
roules also  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  277.  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  be  an 
immediate  mutual  freeze  on  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 

The  resolution  takes  special  note  of 
the  fact  that  over  10.000  citizens  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  took  the  time  to  sign  a 
petition  urging  the  establishment  of 
the  nuclear  arms  freeze. 

Finally,  on  March  3.  Congressman 
Mavroules  wrote  the  President, 
•urging  him  to  invite  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  to  a  summit  meeting 
in  Geneva  to  discuss  the  arms  freeze 
and  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  these  activi- 
ties to  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  Con- 
gressman Mavroitles'  remarks  he  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Speech  of  Representative  Nicholas  Mav- 
roules  AT   St.   Joseph's   Church    in   Ip- 
swich. Mass..  on  Pebrdart  25,  1982 
Tonight,  we  are  going  to  do  something  we 
should  have  done  36  years  ago,  after  the 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  after  a 
great  world  war  that  would  pale  by  compari- 
son to  a  new  global  conflict. 

Tonight  we  are  going  to  talk— loud  and 
clear— about  a  subject  a  few  of  us  have  only 
whispered  about:  Nuclear  war,  its  inanity,  its 
inhumanity. 

No  graver  issue  confronts  humankind 
today  than  this  one.  All  of  us  here  tonight 
understand  that,  as  do  tens  of  thousands 
across  the  Nation  and  may  more  around  the 
world.  And  we  have  acted  on  our  awareness, 
calling  for  a  bilateral  freeze  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  race. 

We  have  come  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  should  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  develop,  test,  and 
deploy  new  nuclear  weapons  systems,  more 
is  at  stake  than  a  system  of  Government- 
communism  or  democracy.  Humankind  will 
also  be  facing  a  risk  far  greater  than  it  has 
ever  faced  before. 

None  of  us  can  any  longer  afford  to  culti- 
vate our  own  little  gardens  of  self  Interest 
and  self  absorption,  and  Uve  a  life  apart 
from  the  reality  of  nuclear  war. 

I  believe  that  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  Washington,  thanks  to  the  tremendous 
grass  roots  movement  to  which  all  of  you 
belong,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
similar  movement,  though  not  as  overt  as 
our  own.  is  afoot  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Policymakers  in  both  countries,  as  well.  I 
am  sure,  have  no  Illusions  about  the  conse- 
quences of  unleashing  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

What  Is  troubling,  however,  is  the  Incom- 
pleteness of  the  Illusions  they  entertairi. 
Nuclear  war  would  be  far  more  horrible 
than  they  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  limited  nucle- 
ar engagement.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
launch  what  we  euphemistically  call  a  surgi- 
cal strike  at  our  U.S.  based  strategic  forces, 
there  would  be  enough  fall  out  to  kill  any- 
where from  2  to  22  million  Americans.  Such 
a  cost  would  most  certainly  guarantee  an 
all-out  U.S.  retaliation. 

Survival.  Indeed,  is  not  an  option  in  a  nu- 
clear war.   Nor   is   there   any   medical   re- 


sponse. I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Caldlcott  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  later. 

What  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  Is 
some  food  for  thought  about  our  strategic 
defense  policy,  as  we  continue  to  think 
about  this  most  unthinkable  of  all  subjects. 

This  year  the  defense  budget  will  reach 
216  billion  in  outlays,  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's trillion  and  a  half  dollar,  S  year  de- 
fense program.  It's  quite  a  wish  list  of  MX's 
BLS,  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers,  and 
so  on,  all  adding  up  to  further  over  kill. 

No  one  can  dispute  our  need  to  meet  our 
national  security  requirements.  But  there 
are  far  better  ways  to  measure  this  than  In 
billions  of  dollars  and  nuclear  megatonnage. 

TEmA\  leg  of  our  hlgtily  vaunted  Triad- 
that  combination  of  missile  firing  subs, 
bombers,  and  intercontinental  missiles  that 
compose  our  strategic  deterrence— could  de- 
stroy 75  percent  of  the  Soviet  industrial 
base.  With  plenty  in  reserve  to  escalate  the 
conflict  after  the  first  strike. 

Needless  to  say.  countless  of  millions  of 
lives  will  be  forever  lost  as  well. 

We.  in  Congress  and  within  the  adminis- 
tration, must  finally  come  to  grips  with  how 
we  have  been  measuring  our  defense  needs. 

Otherwise  we  nm  that  threat  of  pushing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  into  a  state  of  frenzy, 
inviting  war  and  world-wide  devastation. 

Today,  thanks  to  a  national— and  Interna- 
tional—grass  roots  movement,  aimed  at  con- 
fronting the  arms  race  head  on.  we  have  our 
best  opportunity  to  reassess  the  meaning  of 
national  security  and  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  survival. 

We  must  find  the  way  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can. 

The  grounds  for  that  confidence  spring 
from  what  I  am  now  hearing  and  seeing 
throughout  the  district  and  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  There  is  a  new  awareness  of  the 
shared  danger  that  threatens  us  all.  There 
Is  a  sense  of  immediacy  that  hasn't  been  felt 
before.  And  there  is  a  very  human  cry  that's 
being  expressed  for  the  first  time:  Individ- 
uals demanding  the  right  to  be  allowed 
some  control  over  their  respective  destinies. 

Some  weeks  ago.  ""freeze"  representatives 
presented  to  me  signed  petitions  that  repre- 
sented the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  6th  Con- 
gressional District.  The  many  thousands 
spoke  as  one. 

Tou  have  made  your  "call  to  halt".  And 
It's  being  heard.  Across  this  land,  and  hope- 
fully around  the  world.  And  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  For  the  hour  is  growing  late.  Ac- 
cording to  the  bulletin  of  the  atomic  scien- 
tist's Doomsday  Clock,  which  symbolizes 
how  close  humankind  is  to  nuclear  war. 
There  are  but  a  few  minutes  left  to  mid- 
night. 

I  like  to  think  that  your  movement  is  the 
start  of  a  world-wide  process  that  will  slow 
to  a  stop  the  minute  hand  of  the  doomsday 
clock  before  It  reaches  midnight. 

H.  CoN.  Res.  277 

Whereas  the  petition  signed  by  ten  thou- 
sand citizens  hving  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Massachusetts  is  Indicative  of  similar  popu- 
lar movements  in  many  other  congressional 
districts; 

Whereas  people  across  the  Nation  are 
coming  together  in  Increasing  numbers  In 
an  effort  to  halt  the  escalating  nuclear  arms 
race: 

Whereas  we  now  have  the  capacity  to  kill 
every  human  being  on  this  Earth  thirty 
times  over; 

Whereas  the  memories  of  the  aftermath 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are  a  picture  of 


what  our  entire  world  could  become  within 
a  few  seconds; 

Whereas  now  the  cost  of  the  ever  escalat- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  is  not  only  measured 
in  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  but  also 
by  the  drastic  cuts  in  care  for  the  poor,  el- 
derly, and  disadvantaged  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  they  possess  nuclear  weapons 
In  numbers  great  enough  to  completely  de- 
stroy life  as  we  know  it,  bear  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility for  the  nuclear  peril,  and  the 
burden  for  ending  it:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  Immediately  and 
Jointly  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Specifi- 
cally, they  should  adopt  an  immediate 
mutual  freeze  on  all  further  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  of  the  missiles  and  new  aircraft  de- 
signed to  deliver  those  weapons.  After  this 
Initial  step,  further  steps  could  be  taken 
toward  creating  a  more  stable,  peaceful 
international  environment;  the  freeze  could 
be  extended  to  other  nations;  and  the  nucle- 
ar arsenals  on  all  sides  could  be  drastically 
reduced  or  eliminated,  making  the  world 
truly  safe  from  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Letter  or  Congressman  Nicholas  Mav- 
roules TO  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
March  3,  1982 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3,  1982. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  In  a  world  of  hos- 
tilities and  tensions,  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  do  all  In  its  power  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  conflict.  No  graver  issue 
today  confronts  mankind  than  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  Now.  we  must  renew  the  search 
for  the  answer  which  wUl  free  our  planet 
from  the  threat  of  these  weapons. 

Despite  the  best  of  intentions,  the  arms 
limitation  talks  which  began  last  November 
In  Geneva,  have  made  no  apparent  progress. 
I  recommend  that  a  new  gesture  of  sincerity 
and  commitment  be  offered— specifically, 
that  you  Invite  President  Brezhnev  to  a 
summit  meeting  in  Geneva  to  personally 
discuss  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

In  your  foreign  policy  speech  of  November 
18,  1981  you  declared  ""there  is  no  reason 
why  people  in  any  part  of  the  world  should 
have  to  live  in  permanent  fear  of  war  or  its 
specter."  This  expression  is  one  shared  by 
millions  in  America.  Europe  and  throughout 
the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  no  alternative. 
The  price  of  pressing  the  arms  race  to  its 
conclusion  is  disaster  for  all  of  humanity. 

Last  week.  President  Brezhnev  is  reported 
to  have  renewed  his  commitment  to  resume 
Soviet-American  talks  to  reach  accords  "not 
only  on  the  complete  termination  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  but  also  ending  their 
further  production." 

A  Soviet-American  summit  in  Geneva 
cannot  assure  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. However,  It  will  provide  fresh  incen- 
tive for  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons through  an  arms  control  agreement.  As 
Commander  In  Chief,  your  presence  in 
Geneva  would  put  American  and  Soviet 
prestige  on  the  line,  and  emphasize  to  all 
the  world  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  never  fear  to  negotiate  on  a 
matter  of  such  global  Importance. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  of  America,  a  grass 
roots  movement  calling  for  a  bilateral  nu- 


clear weapons  freeze  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  all  our  countrymen.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress,  and  millions  of 
other  Americans,  would  strongly  support 
you  in  the  bold  diplomatic  venture  of  pro- 
posing a  Soviet-American  summit  for  dis- 
cussing nuclear  arms  reductions. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  proposing  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  concluded  his  remarks  to  the 
United  Nations  with  the  declaration  "the 
decision  is  ours.  Never  have  the  nations  of 
the  world  had  so  much  to  lose,  or  so  much 
to  gain.  Together  we  shall  save  our  planet, 
or  together  we  shall  perish  in  its  flames. 
Save  it  we  can— and  save  it  we  must— and 
then  we  shall  earn  the  eternal  thanks  of 
mankind  and.  as  peacemakers,  the  eternal 
blessings  of  God." 
Very  sincerely, 

Nicholas  Mavroules. 
Member  of  Congreas.9 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


COMPETITIVE  EXPORT 
FINANCING  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
262.  S.  868,  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  for  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object— provided  I  can  obtain 
proper  assurances  from  the  Chair— it 
is  my  understanding  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  is  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  call  up  S.  868  for  the 
purpose  of  a  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  at 
which  time,  after  the  discussion  is  con- 
cluded, the  bill  will  be  returned  by 
unanimous  consent  to  the  calendar. 

I  ask  the  Chair:  If  this  is  the  case, 
woiild  it  then  require  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  bill  to  be  called  up  again 
or  a  motion,  with  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  voting  to  call  it  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
point  there  is  nothing  in  the  request 
that  would  automatically  return  the 
bill  to  the  calendar  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  status 
of  the  bill  be  affected  in  any  way? 
That  is,  would  it  still  be  necessary  to 
go  through  the  motion  to  proceed  in 
order  to  have  a  debate  or  a  discussion 
on  the  bill  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  just  stated  that  nothing  in 
the  request  before  the  Senate  at  this 
point  win  automatically  put  the  bill 
back  on  the  calendar  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  this  of  the 
Chair  On  the  assumption  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  or  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iias  made  the  com- 
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mltment,  and  they  have  made  the 
commitment,  that  at  the  end  of  their 
discussion  this  afternoon  they  would 
not  act  on  the  bill  and  not  have  other 
action  taken  on  the  biU.  but  would 
then  ask  that  the  bill  be  put  back  on 
the  calendar— under  those  circum- 
stances, would  the  bill  then  be  able  to 
be  called  up  only  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  would  be 
called  up  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  this,  further:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
intend  to  discuss  this  bill  and  not  take 
action  on  it  and  return  it  to  the  calen- 
dar. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  answer  to  that 
is  in  the  affirmative.  Yes.  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  a  unanimous-consent  request  before 
the  Senate.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  808)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  194S  to  authorize  the 
bank  to  engage  In  the  use  of  extraordinary 
measures  of  export  finance  to  counter  and 
ultimately  discourage  the  use  of  such  meas- 
ures by  other  major  trading  countries. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  Senator  OARit  for  his  opening 
statement.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  understanding  and 
cooperation  in  this  matter.  I  t>elieve 
that  he  and  I  seek  exactly  the  same 
objective,  which  is  to  end  export  credit 
subsidies  wherever  they  occiu".  I  thank 
him  for  his  dedication  to  that  goal, 
and  I  thank  him  for  helping  fiuther 
that  goal  here  today.  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  cooperation.  I  assure  him  that,  de- 
spite his  parliamentary  request,  there 
is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  or  the  Senator 
from  Utah  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  con- 
clusion today. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  long  work  not  only  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  but  also  for  his 
coniinuing  battle,  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  to 
attempt  to  have  fair,  competitive  fi- 
nancing for  U.S.  exports.  He  certainly 
deserves  to  be  commended  highly  for 
his  persistence  in  never  giving  up  on 
trying  to  accomplish  that  task. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  war  going 
on  today  against  American  industries, 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  on  the 
front  line  of  our  defeivses.  The  old 
song  about  the  inefficiency  of  U.S.  in- 


dustry and  the  lack  of  quality  in  our 
products  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
getting  very  old  and  has  always  been 
inaccurate.  In  many  areas.  American 
products  are  the  very  best  and  the 
least  expensive  in  the  world. 

Yet.  those  very  products  cannot 
compete  successfully  in  the  world 
market,  because  they  are  being  under- 
cut by  cutthroat  financing  offered  by 
America's  trade  competitors.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  subsidies,  but  I  am  an 
advocate  of  fair  play.  Right  now.  our 
industries,  our  businesses,  are  being 
unfairly  competed  against  by  subsi- 
dized financing  from  abroad,  and  we  in 
this  county  are  losing,  we  are  all 
losing,  in  business.  Jobs,  and  in  the  vi- 
tality of  American  industry. 

All  I  want,  Mr.  President,  is  a  level 
playing  field.  If  given  an  equal  chance, 
U.S.  products  will  compete  successful- 
ly in  world  markets.  But  it  does  no 
good  to  talk  about  fair  play  and  level 
playing  fields  unless  we  are  willing  to 
defend  our  right  to  fairness.  You  can 
talk  all  you  want  to  about  what  is 
right,  at>out  how  export  sut>sidies  dis- 
tort the  marketplace,  but  if  one  guy 
subsidizing  and  getting  all  of  the  sale 
while  the  other  is  setting  an  example 
by  not  sut>sidizing.  the  first  guy  is 
going  to  say  "Pine,  keep  setting  your 
wonderful  example  while  I  go  ahead 
and  get  all  of  your  business." 

But  if  the  other  wakes  up  and  says. 
"OK,  two  can  play  the  same  game. 
You  subsidize  and  I'll  subsidize,  and 
we'll  both  lose  and  nobody  will  get 
anywhere."  Pretty  soon  they  are  both 
going  to  sit  down  and  get  away  from 
this  crazy  practice.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  cannot  allow  our  trade  com- 
P)etitors  to  make  an  unfair  profit  at 
America's  expense.  In  this  economic 
warfare  you  have  got  to  fight  fire  with 
fire.  That  is  why  I  cosponsored  this 
bill,  to  create  this  warchest  to  allow 
Eximbank  to  meet,  doUar-for-dollar, 
the  cutthroat  competition  with  which 
our  exporters  are  forced  to  deal. 

This  will  make  the  playing  field  level 
again.  It  will  not  provide  the  best  of 
conditions — export  financing  will  be 
subsidized— but  at  least  American  ex- 
porters will  have  an  equal  chance. 
Then  we  will  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  seriously  to  eliminate  those 
subsidies. 

But,  Mr.  President,  only  when  our 
competitors  recognize  that  they 
cannot  profit  from  their  subsidies  will 
they  be  willing  to  eliminate  them. 

We  have  been  down  the  road  of  ne- 
gotiations from  a  position  of  weakness, 
and  we  have  had  no  success.  Only 
when  we  have  shown  some  determina- 
tion to  back  up  our  words  with  actions 
has  there  been  any  progress  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  That  progress  has 
been  encouraging,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
enough. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  been  negoti- 
ating for  19  years  within  the  OECD  to 
try  to  end  this  export  credit  war.  All 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  regu- 
late that  war,  not  end  it,  because  our 
competitors  have  seen  little  more  than 
occasional  saber  rattling  or  token  op- 
position from  the  United  States.  We 
are  the  richest  economy  in  the  world, 
yet  we  are  one  of  the  most  poorly 
armed  in  this  export  credit  war. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  give  the 
United  States  the  weaponry  we  need 
to  provide  American  conmierce  with 
the  fairness  that  it  deserves  and  re- 
quires in  world  competition.  We  have 
waited  long  enough,  we  have  lost  too 
many  sales,  we  have  lost  too  many 
Jobs,  and  we  have  lost  too  many  indus- 
tries to  Just  throw  ourselves  once 
again  on  the  mercy  of  our  competi- 
tiors. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on 
since  1963  to  end  this  export  credit 
competition,  but  rather  than  leading 
to  action  the  negotiations  have  more 
often  been  a  substitute  for  action. 
Time  after  time  the  Europeans  have 
put  off  movement  toward  market  rates 
in  export  credits  with  promises  of 
progress  in  the  next  round  of  talks.  In 
the  meantime,  U.S.  resolve  and  deter- 
mination is  tested.  Too  often  it  has 
been  found  lacking,  and  new  talks 
have  resulted  in  little  more  than 
promises  for  more  talks. 

During  the  Tokyo  Round  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  the  United  States  acquiesced  in 
not  including  the  subject  of  official 
export  credits  in  the  negotiations  on 
nontarlff  barriers  to  trade  because  of 
promises  of  progress  in  the  OCED 
talks.  The  talks  led  to  the  commission- 
ing of  a  study,  that  led  to  a  further 
round  of  talks,  that  led  to  further 
promises  for  action  in  the  next  round 
of  talks.  That  cycle  has  repeated  itself 
for  the  last  few  years.  The  only 
progress  that  we  have  had  has  been  an 
agreement  to  limit  credit  interest  rates 
to  no  lower  than  10  percent,  while 
commercial  rates  have  been  at  17  per- 
cent or  more,  and  Eximbank  has 
found  itself  unable  to  compete  with 
anything  lower  than  its  current  12V4 
percent  because  of  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources. So  U.S.  business  has  been  se- 
verely constrained  in  international 
trade,  not,  I  repeat,  because  of  lack  of 
quality  or  competitive  prices,  but  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  meet  the  cut- 
throat financing  of  other  countries. 
That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know.  I  am  no  "bom  again"  fiscal  con- 
servative. I  have  been  battling  Govern- 
ment spending  ever  since  my  first  day 
in  the  Senate.  But  I  often  wonder 
which  is  worse,  this  $1  billion  support 
of  Eximbank  to  defend  American  com- 
merce, or  several  billions  of  dollars  in 
unemployment  and  welfare  payments 


for  those  whose  Jobs  are  lost  due  to 
unfair  competition. 

I  wonder  which  is  worse,  a  one-time 
$1  billion  support  to  put  an  end  to  this 
export  credit  war  and  to  eliminate  of- 
ficial export  credit  subsidies  altogeth- 
er, or  to  continue  slowly  funding,  but 
not  winning,  year  after  year,  an  export 
credit  war  that  we  could  end  whenever 
we  make  clear  our  willingness  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  may  be  a  nec- 
essary evil,  but  it  is  necessary.  It  will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  Federal 
budget  in  the  long  run  as  it  puts 
people  to  work  and  finally  leads  to  an 
end  to  this  wasteful  export  credit  war 
that  is  currently  raging.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  show  your  willingness  to 
fight  and  win  an  export  credit  war  in 
order  to  end  one. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  pay  homage  and  my  respects 
and  give  my  thanks  to  Senator  Garn, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
for  his  support  not  only  on  this  legis- 
lation but  also  in  trying  to  make  sure 
that  when  the  United  States  tries  to 
export,  when  It  tries  to  compete  in  the 
world  markets,  we  do  not  shoot  our- 
selves in  the  foot  and  we  do  not  quick- 
ly reload  and  fire  again. 

Thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress  on  some  things  that  have 
eluded  previous  administrations,  previ- 
ous Congresses. 

We  have  been  able  to  pass  uinani- 
mously  in  this  body,  by  a  vote,  as  I 
recall,  of  96  to  0,  the  export  trading 
companies  bill.  As  I  recall,  we  passed 
by  voice  vote,  without  dissent,  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act. 

On  two  occasions,  thanks  to  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
we  have  Improved  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  and  we  seek  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  it  further  in  the 
months  ahead. 

We  hope  Congress  will  follow 
through,  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  to  complete  action  on 
these  and  other  measures. 

Today,  as  we  take  up  S.  868.  I  thank 
Senator  Garm  for  his  unequalled  and 
unparalleled  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
helping  in  the  export  credit  subsidy 
war  that  is  taking  place.  It  is  a  war.  as 
he  has  mentioned,  which  we  did  not 
start.  It  is  a  war,  however,  that  we  are 
in.  It  is  a  war  in  which,  unless  we  get  a 
cease-fire  in  this  export  credit  subsidy 
conflagration,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  take  casualties,  at  a  time 
we  can  ill  afford  them. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Senator 
GAim,  for  his  leadership  as  chairman 
of  our  committee. 

He  has  on  occasion  after  occasion  al- 
lowed every  Senator  on  the  commit- 
tee, witnesses  of  all  persuasions,  to 
come  before  our  committee.  He  has  ex- 
ercised tremendous  patience,  tremen- 


dous dedication,  and  most  of  all  and 
that  which  I  appreciate  above  all  tre- 
mendous commitment  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  suggest  that  all  of  us  in  this 
body  owe  him  our  deepest  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  a  brief 
opening  statement  about  S.  868,  the 
Competitive  Export  Financing  Act  of 
1981. 

I  wish  to  begin,  however,  by  bringing 
my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  the  most 
recent  export  credit  negotiations 
which  took  place  this  Monday  in  Paris 
under  the  auspices  of  the  OECD,  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  once 
again,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions,  I 
must  report  to  this  body  a  lack  of 
progress  in  the  export  credit  negotia- 
tions which  have  been  conducted 
within  the  OECD  since  1978.  nearly  4 
years  ago.  Once  again  we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  in  which  the  Europe- 
am  Community  and  Japan  have  re- 
sponded to  our  good  faith  efforts  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  export  credit  sub- 
sidies by  delay  and  vague  promises  to 
solve  the  outstandiiig  problems  during 
the  next  round  of  negotiations  which 
are  to  take  place  in  May. 

Our  counterparts  at  the  OECD  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  accept  changes 
in  certain  areas.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
unfair  to  them.  We  seem  to  be  much 
closer  to  a  sector  agreement  in  nuclear 
power  generating  equipment.  Our 
trading  partners  also  seem  willing  to 
reclassify  some  of  the  countries  cur- 
rently in  the  category  which  has  the 
lowest  minimum  rate  of  interest,  to 
graduate  them  into  a  category  which 
would  have  a  slightly  higher  minimum 
rate. 

Most  importantly,  we  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  an  agreement  to  elimi- 
nate subsidized  export  credit  altogeth- 
er for  sales  to  the  developed  countries 
of  the  world,  a  category  which  would 
find  the  Soviet  Union  graduating  into 
its  ranks.  Assuming,  and  it  is  an  as- 
simiption  because  this  is  not  an  estab- 
lished reality,  that  these  tentative  un- 
derstandings are  ratified  in  May,  one 
would  have  to  admit  that  movement 
has  then  occurred.  However,  measur- 
ing that  movement  by  the  length  of 
time  it  has  taken  to  gain  even  tenta- 
tive agreement,  one  would  also  have  to 
conclude  that  the  movement  toward 
solving  the  overall  problem  of  official- 
ly subsidized  export  credit  has  been 
glacial.  It  has  moved  with  the  speed  of 
a  glacier. 

The  basic  interest  rate  problem  has 
not  been  solved.  The  minimum  rate 
for  the  category  of  countries  which  re- 
ceive the  majority  of  officially  subsi- 
dized credit  is  still  10  percent.  That  is 
ludicrously  low  at  a  time  when  long- 
term  credit  rates  in  the  West  have 
been  averaging  300  to  500  basis  points 
higher  over  the  past  year. 


That  is  the  central  problem  which 
has  been  costing  the  OECD  nations 
billions  of  dollars,  and  that  problem 
must  be  solved  with  some  sort  of 
agreement  to  go  to  market  rate  and 
market  term.  It  must  be  done  multilat- 
erally  within  the  OECD. 

It  cannot  be  done— much  as  it  would 
be  nice  to  do  it  this  way— it  simply  is 
impossible  to  do  it  unilaterally,  by  the 
United  States  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  much 
patience  do  the  E}urcpeans  and  the 
Japanese  think  we  should  have?  Do 
they  actually  think  that  they  can  go 
on  playing  their  negotiating  games 
forever,  giving  a  crumb  here  and  a 
cnmib  there,  but  withholding  agree- 
ment on  the  whole  loaf  imtil  some  in- 
determinant  distant  future? 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber today  and  I  stand  here  to  warn  my 
friends  and  they  are  my  friends  in 
Europe  and  Japan  that  the  patience  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  not  infinite. 

I  must  add  that  there  is  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  our  allies  in  NATO,  and  of 
our  friends  in  the  Far  East,  our  trad- 
ing partners,  all  together,  a  failure  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  and  this  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  signal  of  their 
intentions  to  continue  to  engage  In  a 
predatory  export  credit  strategy  in  the 
large  capital  goods  sector.  Such  behav- 
ior has  no  place  in  an  international 
trading  community  based  on  equity 
and  reciprocity— the  sort  of  commiuil- 
ty  which  the  U.S.  Government  has 
striven  to  work  extraordinarily  hard  to 
achieve  since  its  first  postwar  efforts 
to  rebuild  Europe  and  Japan,  begin- 
ning with  Bretton  Woods  in  1943,  car- 
rying through  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
into  the  present. 

The  subsidized  export  credit  pro- 
grams of  our  trade  competitors  have 
been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  U.S.  exports,  includ- 
ing commercial  aircraft,  nuclear  and 
conventional  power  generators,  and 
machine  tools,  to  name  three  catego- 
ries in  particular.  These  are  big  ticket 
exports.  Financing  is  frequently  a 
more  critical  factor  in  securing  a  sale 
on  these  kinds  of  items  than  is  price  or 
quality. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  those  ex- 
ports translates  very  directly  into  the 
loss  of  jobs  for  American  workers.  The 
Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
every  $1  bUlion  in  exports  means  an 
additional  30,000  Americans  employed. 
The  complement  to  that  calculation  is 
that  every  30,000  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans costs  the  Treasury  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion in  lost  revenue  and  transfer  pay- 
ments. 

Last  year  the  Eximbank  supported 
$18  billion  in  exports.  That  is  540,000 
man-years  of  employment,  which  most 
likely  would  not  have  been  generated 
in  the  absence  of  Eximbank  support. 
This  year,  with  unemplosTnent  ap- 
proaching  record   highs,   we   can   ill- 
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afford  to  lose  this  precious  job-creat- 
ing resource  from  our  economy. 

Since  1978.  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  we  have  been  a  participant  in 
an  export  credit  war  not  of  our  own 
making.  Our  trade  competitors  within 
the  OECD  have  decided  to  use  credit 
subsidies  to  capture  markets  for  their 
exports  literally  at  any  cost. 

I  know  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion fully  shares  my  opposition  to  sub- 
sidies. I  know  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  properly  firm  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  predatory  credit  practices, 
and  I  compliment  them  for  that.  But  I 
must  also  say  that  to  date  the  Reagan 
administration,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond 
the  stage  of  tough  talk.  The  stage 
beyond  tough  talk  is  taking  tough 
action.  The  credit  levels  of  the  Exim- 
bank  are  the  most  dramatic  weapon 
we  have  in  our  arsenal  to  fight  against 
the  cutrate  and  cutthroat  competition 
we  face.  But.  those  credit  limits,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  been  curtailed. 

That  is  why,  along  with  Senator 
Garn,  our  cosponsors  and  others,  I  in- 
troduced S.  868,  the  bUl  before  us 
today,  the  Competitive  Export  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1981,  which  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  a  special  $1  bil- 
lion contingency  fund  to  be  available 
for  Eximbank's  use  in  matching  preda- 
tory export  credit  offers  of  our  trade 
competitors  Lf— and  this  is  an  impor- 
tant "if"— no  international  agreement 
barring  subsidy  financing  is  reached 
within  1  year.  The  effective  date  could 
be  further  postponed  another  6 
months  if  the  President  determines 
that  an  effective  international  agree- 
ment is  near  conclusion. 

The  past  3  years  in  particular  have 
been  a  time  of  frustration  for  our  ne- 
gotiating team  seeking  to  revise  the  ar- 
rangement of  officially  subsidized 
export  credits,  as  it  is  called.  The  ar- 
rangement is  actually  little  more  than 
a  gentleman's  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  OECD  not  to  engage 
in  predatory— or  cutrate— export  fi- 
nancing practices.  But  it  is  one  gentle- 
man's agreement  which  allows  mem- 
bers to  act  like  cads.  The  minimum  in- 
terest rates  of  the  Eurangement  are  lu- 
dicrously low  by  today's  standards.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  has  an  escape 
clause  which  legitimates  the  most  in- 
sidious practice  of  export  credit  com- 
petition, the  so-called  mixed  credits. 
This  technique  of  mixing  export  cred- 
its with  foreign  aid  has  allowed  the 
French- and  a  few  others— to  extend 
export  credits  at  rates  even  lower  than 
the  10  percent  set  by  the  arrangement 
most  recently  negotiated. 

These  practices  are  part  of  the  offi- 
cial export  policy  of  our  trade  com- 
petitors. They  are  all  the  more  infuri- 
ating because  they  are  market  distor- 
tions designed  to  filch  business  from 
U.S.  exporters.  They  are  sovereign  de- 
cisions of  our  allies.  If  I  may  use  that 


term,  aimed  at  exporting  their  unem- 
ployment to  our  shores. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
The  passage  of  S.  868  would  be  a  dra- 
matic signal  that  we  are  dead  serious 
when  we  say  that  we  want  to  end  pred- 
atory financing  once  and  for  all.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  continue  with  the 
same  process  of  negotiations  which  we 
have  had  to  date,  if  we  continue  to 
rely  on  the  logic  of  our  argument  to 
carry  the  day,  we  are  leaving  ourselves 
open  to  a  strategy  of  broken  promises 
and  repeated  delaying  tactics  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  will  cost  us 
dearly.  It  already  has. 

S.  868  should  help  our  negotiators 
convince  our  trade  competitors  of  the 
logic  and  advantage  of  reaching  a 
firm,  workable  agreement  to  end 
wasteful  export  subsidies.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  best  way,  perhaps  the 
only  way,  to  convince  our  trading  part- 
ners of  our  seriousness  is  not  with 
more  rhetoric  but  with  action— by  put- 
ting subsidy  money  into  our  own 
export  credit  program  if  no  agreement 
is  reached.  The  best  way  to  bring 
peace  to  the  export  credit  arena  is  by 
making  clear  our  willingness  to  wage 
an  export  credit  war  as  the  alternative 
to  an  agreement.  We  do  not  unilateral- 
ly disarm  in  preparation  for  an  arms 
control  negotiation.  Why  should  we 
adopt  such  a  strategy  for  trade  negoti- 
ations? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  S.  868  has  been  pending 
t)efore  the  Senate  since  last  summer. 
Members  of  the  administration  have 
noted  that  it  has  been  a  valuable  nego- 
tiating tool.  That  it  has  helped  them 
to  make  the  little  progress  which  they 
have  achieved  over  the  past  9  months. 
That  its  mere  existence  has  had  a  so- 
bering effect  on  other  OECD  mem- 
bers. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Robert  Cornell,  the  chief 
negotiator  at  the  credit  talks  for  the 
last  2  years,  said,  at  the  July  20  hear- 
ing on  S.  868: 

The  Reagan  administration  very  much  ap- 
preciates this  bill  as  a  strong  statement  of 
congressional  support  for  our  negotiators, 
and  as  an  important  indication  of  the  depth 
of  feeling  this  Issue  generates  in  Congress. 
We  also  agree  completely  with  Its  ultimate 
objective  of  reducing  officially  supported 
export  credit  competition.  Its  very  existence 
Is  a  most  useful  bargaining  tool. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Indications  of  congressional  support  as 
manifested  by  S.  S68  are  most  helpful  to  use 
in  this  process.  .  .  .  For  the  moment.  It  is  of 
greatest  value  if  It  Is  simply  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table,  where  Its  Intent  and  potential 
are  apparent  to  all. 

Which  is  where  I  intended  to  let  it 
lay  until  after  the  October  OECD 
export  credit  talks— last  October— 
which  the  administration  last  summer 
characterized  as  the  last  chance  for 
the  French  and  others  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Yet.  here  we  are  In  March, 
after  still  another  round  of  talks  just  a 


few  weeks  ago.  and  still  there  is  little 
more  than  token  progress. 

It  '•^as  reported  in  the  Wall  Street 
JourfuJ.  on  July  22.  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  contemplating  an  even 
larger  war  chest.  "Give  me  a  war  chest 
of  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  and  I'll  be 
able  to  run  them  into  the  ground  just 
on  the  threat."  one  policy  maker  said. 

This  bill  is  a  moderate  alternative, 
designed  to  demonstrate  administra- 
tion seriousness  and  congressional  Im- 
patience. If  the  administration  asks 
for  more,  we  can  consider  their  re- 
quest. But  I  believe  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  just  threaten  action. 
Congress  must  act  in  some  tangible 
form.  That  is  what  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  S.  868  is  designed  to 
send  the  signal  this  Congress  needs  to 
send.  The  passage  of  S.  868  will  bring 
home  to  our  European  and  Japanese 
trade  competitors  the  loud  and  clear 
message  that  this  Congress  is  fed  up 
with  their  delaying  tactics,  and  that 
this  Congress  intends  to  act  if  there  is 
not  significant  progress  in  the  OECD 
export  credit  negotiations  within  the 
very  near  future. 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  wrestle  with  the  vari- 
ous competing  programs  in  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  legislation. 
One  of  the  major  programs,  title  IV  of 
our  bill,  is  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  there 
has  been  a  rather  marked  difference 
of  opinion  between  Congress  and  the 
administration— both  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  administrations — over  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  congressional  support  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  think,  is 
justified,  and  it  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. The  problems  this  has  caused  me 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  are  sev- 
eral, but  most  importantly  this  sup- 
port has  tended  to  squeeze  other  pro- 
grams in  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
programs  which  the  administration 
believes  are  vital  for  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  am,  therefore,  doubly  supportive  of 
the  legislation  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Supportive  because  I  strongly 
believe  it  is  the  measure  which  is  nec- 
essary as  a  bargaining  tool  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  unfair  financing  prac- 
tices once  and  for  all.  The  secondary 
affect  which  this  will  have  is  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
strong  leadership  on  this  matter.  I 
hope  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  make  clear  to  our  trading  competi- 
tors that  we  are  serious  about  this 
issue,  and  that  we  Intend  to  vigorously 
defend  U.S.  economic  Interests.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  call  special 


attention  to  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  I  have  seen  on  this  subject.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  S.  868  is 
critically  important  in  today's  interna- 
tional environment  where  U.S.  export- 
er's find  themselves  at  a  competitive 
dissMlvantage  because  of  the  export  fi- 
nancing practices  of  other  major  trad- 
ing companies  Passage  of  the  Com- 
petitive Export  Financing  Act  will 
send  a  strong  message  around  the 
world  that  this  Nation  recognizes  the 
importance  of  international  trade  and 
is  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
foreign  competition. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  business  community  share  a 
common  objective— we  would  all  like 
to  see  export  subsidies  brought  under 
control.  We  want  fair  and  free  trade. 
In  order  to  prevent  unfair  competi- 
tion, international  trade  agreements 
must  be  negotiated  and  followed.  The 
goal  of  all  OECD  members  should  be 
export  financing  at  market  rates  and 
terms.  The  Eximbanks  of  the  world 
should  ultimately  exist  only  to  provide 
guarantees  to  support  private  sector 
limitations  and  insurance  to  cover  po- 
litical and  commercial  risks.  However, 
until  these  objectives  can  be  framed 
within  the  context  of  an  international 
agreement,  the  United  States  should 
keep  open  all  of  its  options  with  re- 
spect to  export  financing. 

S.  868  would  be  an  important  negoti- 
ating tool  for  bringing  other  countries 
to  an  equitable  agreement.  The  bill 
would  provide  Exlmbank  with  clear 
authority  to  meet  all  forms  of  predato- 
ry financing  offered  by  our  competi- 
tors. It  is  not  intended  to  establish  Ex- 
lmbank as  a  permanent  subsidizing 
agency,  but  rather  to  send  to  our  for- 
eign competitors  an  unconditional 
signal  that  we  are  serious  in  our  desire 
to  end  unfair  financing  practices. 
Without  the  dedicated  resolve  to 
follow  through  with  this  Intent,  we 
may  face  the  situation  where  our  ac- 
tions will  be  more  telling  than  our 
words. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  let 
our  trading  partners  abroad  know  ex- 
actly how  we  feel.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  S.  868, 
the  Competitive  Export  Financing 
Act.« 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  supporting  the  goal  underly- 
ing S.  868— the  elimination  of  the  un- 
reasonable and  predatory  official 
export  credit  practices  used  by  our 
trade  competitors  unfairly  to  compete 
with  American  exporters  for  interna- 
tional trade. 

Our  Nation's  exporting  community 
has  waited  patiently  as  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  worked  to  negotiate  an 
international  agreement  to  end  unrea- 
sonably sutisidized  official  export  fi- 
nancing. To  date,  however,  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)— the  fonmi 
in  which  these  negotiations  have  oc- 
curred—has failed  to  make  any  signifi- 
cant progress  on  a  comprehensive  new 
arrangement,  primarily  because  the 
French  have  proven  unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate seriously.  In  the  meantime,  the 
unreasonable  and  predatory  export  fi- 
nancing practices  of  our  competitors 
have  continued  unabated. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this  situa- 
tion. If  our  major  trade  competitors 
are  unwilling  to  negotiate  seriously, 
we  must  act  to  insure  that  American 
exporters  are  not  unfairly  disadvan- 
taged in  their  efforts  to  compete  in 
world  markets,  and  to  underscore  the 
Importance  we  place  on  the  OECD  ne- 
gotiations. 

There  seems  to  be  widespread  agree- 
ment that  official  export  credit  subsi- 
dies tend  to  distort  market  forces  in 
trade  and  investment,  and  transfer  re- 
sources from  domestic  taxpayers  to  ex- 
porters and  foreign  borrowers.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  significant  positive 
impact  exporting  has  on  our  economy 
and  on  employment  in  this  country.  If 
our  Nation's  economy  is  going  to  re- 
cover from  its  current  recession  as  we 
anticipate  it  will,  the  exporting  sector 
wlU  have  to  be  able  to  compete  in 
international  markets  In  order  to  aid 
that  recovery. 

I  hope  that  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  this  export  financing  problem  can 
be  achieved  through  negotiations, 
thereby  making  it  uinncessary  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  authorized  by  the 
bill.  This  will  only  happen,  however,  if 
our  trade  competitors  imderstand  that 
we  are  wUling  to  meet  their  export  fi- 
nancing practices  if  an  agreement  on 
this  subject  is  not  reached  in  the  near 
future. 

For  this  reason,  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  supporting  his 
Competitive  Export  Financing  Act  and 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  it  promptly. 

(Mr.  HEINZ  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  that  statement.  I,  too,  join  in 
supporting  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Senator  Heinz  in 
his  efforts  in  this. 


I  say  to  my  colleagues  here  that  It  is 
wonderful  to  talk  about  free  trade  and 
not  having  any  distortions  of  the 
market,  but  the  situation  that  Ameri- 
can producers  are  confronting  is  one 
of  not  fair  trade.  There  is  no  way  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete  in 
world  markets  against  subsidized  In- 
terest rates  from  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  British,  and  the  Japanese. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  move  for- 
ward with  this  approach  and  to  let  the 
world  know  that  we  are  willing  to 
match  them.  And  then  American  com- 
petitors and  American  producers  In 
energy  generating  facilities  and  other 
heavy  construction  industries,  where 
we  have  been  very  superior,  very  good, 
and  very  competitive,  will  be  able  to  go 
out  and  get  those  contracts. 

It  was  very  Interesting,  earlier  this 
year,  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Specter,  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  some 
people  in  Australia  about  a  power-pro- 
ducing facility  at  a  copper  mine  in 
Papua,  New  Guinea,  and  how  that 
contract  went  to  the  British.  Westing- 
house,  I  believe,  was  the  contractor 
that  was  competing  for  it.  When  they 
lose  the  business— and  I  believe  It  was 
$150  million,  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  amount,  for  the  contract- 
but  once  they  lose  It,  then  for  years  to 
come  at  that  plant  there  will  have 
British  Involvement  in  that  facility  in 
the  production  of  that  copper  with  the 
generating  of  electricity  and  so  forth 
that  went  with  it. 

So  it  Is  very  Important  that  we 
match  this  now  to  help  our  trade  bal- 
ance. 1  believe  we  have  to  be  very  ag- 
gressive about  it  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign competitors,  and  that  Is  why  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  would  like  to  have  us  be  able 
to  negotiate  It,  but  I  think,  short  of 
our  seeing  some  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  go  In  and  be  a 
helping  hand  to  American  producers 
instead  of  an  adversary,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  have  negotiations. 
It  will  be  Impossible  for  Ambassador 
Brock  to  really  make  those  negotia- 
tions If  we  do  not  come  forth  and  dem- 
onstrate to  our  trading  allies  and  our 
competltors  that  we  are  willing  to 
match  those  Interest  rates.  If  that 
would  ever  happen  In  this  Congress, 
then  I  think  we  could  come  back  and 
get  some  negotiations  that  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

So  I  certainly  support  this  effort. 
We  cannot  be  too  aggressive  for  the 
good  of  the  production  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  whole  free  world.  In 
that  respect,  by  going  out  and  compet- 
ing for  this  business  overseas.  This  is 
one  way  that  we  can  be  very  helpful.  I 
laud  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  working  on  this  and  I  would  like  to 
see  them  move  forward  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  persuasive  and  decisive  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RETURN  S.  888  TO 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  868,  the 
Competitive  Export  Financing  Act  of 
1981,  the  pending  business,  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  12  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  1662 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  12 
o'clock  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  S.  1862,  the  National  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  TO  BE  PRINTED  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  statement: 

Between  January  2  smd  January  14, 
the  majority  leader  led  a  Senate  dele- 


gation to  Panama,  Peru,  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Mexico.  Senator  Ernest 
Rollings,  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  and 
the  majority  leader  comprised  the  del- 
egation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  delega- 
tion's findings  during  this  trip  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2252 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2252  be 
star  printed  to  reflect  the  changes 
that  I  send  to  the  desk  as  a  correction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  MARCH  29,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  I  made  for  convening  the 
Senate  on  Monday  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  on  to- 
morow,  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  4  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  untU  4  p.m.  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
the  insertion  of  statements 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  6  P.M.  TODAY  TO 
REPORT  A  NOMINATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  have  until  6  p.m. 
today,  Thursday,  March  25,  to  report 
the  nomination  of  James  C.  Sanders, 
of  California,  to  be  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MARCH  29,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate?  If  not,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
Monday  at  12  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:02  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  29.  1982.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  25.  1982: 

DEPARTimrr  or  Justick 

James  L.  Fyke,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  central  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Harry  H.  Marshall, 
term  expired. 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 

Lawrence  Y.  Goldberg,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority  for  a  term  of  S  years, 
vice  H.  Stephan  Gordon,  resigned. 

Executive  Otfice  or  the  President 

Joseph  Robert  Wright,  Jr..        "    w  York, 
to  l)e  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ofl.^.        M: 
agement  and  Budget,  vice  Edwin  L.     at  per. 
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JIM  WATT  AND  BARRIER 
ISLANDS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  old 
adage  about  "giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due."  In  that  vein  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
contribution  of  Secretary  James  Watt 
and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  formulation  of 
sound  Federal  policy  toward  develop- 
ment assistance  on  storm-prone  bar- 
rier islands. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Senator 
John  Chafee  and  I  are  coauthors  of 
the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act— 
H.R.  3252/S.  1018— a  bUl  to  prohibit 
wasteful  Federal  expenditures  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  undeveloped 
coastal  barrier  islands.  This  legislation 
has  attracted  support  from  a  variety 
of  private  organizations— ranging  from 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation— as  well 
as  Secretary  Watt.  The  Secretary  and 
his  staff  at  the  Department  are  also 
doing  an  admirable  Job  of  implement- 
ing a  provision  included  in  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
that  prohibits  the  sale  of  Federal 
flood  insurance  on  undeveloped  coast- 
al barriers  as  of  October  1,  1983.  The 
law  requires  that  the  Secretary  desig- 
nate those  areas  that  are  to  be  ineligi- 
ble for  Federal  flood  insurance  by 
August  1982,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Department  is  on  schedule  to 
meet  that  deadline  and  is  striving  hard 
to  complete  a  difficult  task. 

Although  some  groups  who  have  a 
financial  stake  in  continued  Federal 
development  assistance  have  charac- 
terized the  flood  insurance  provision 
and  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act 
as  initiatives  that  erode  private  prop- 
erty rights  and  promote  Federal  land 
use  planning,  I  believe  these  criticisms 
are  best  answered  by  Secretary  Watt 
himself.  Incidentally,  Secretary  Watt 
should  know  whereof  he  speaks,  be- 
cause  in  1981  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors  awarded  the  Secretary 
their  American  Eagle  Award  for  his 
"commitment  to  private  property 
rights."  In  testimony  before  Senator 
Chafee's  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution,  Secrtary  Watt  made 
the  following  statement: 

You  (referring  to  Senator  Chafee  and  me) 
have  recognized  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  dictate  what  private  prop- 
erty owners  may  or  may  not  do  with  their 


property,  but  also  that  taxpayers  should  not 
shoulder  the  recurring  costs  and  high  risks 
of  private  development  on  coastal  barriers. 
Because  we  believe  it  likely  that  private  in- 
dustry will  assess  the  financial  risks  far 
more  carefully  in  the  at>sence  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  exhibit  greater  sensitivity  to 
the  costs,  development  is  likely  to  take  place 
on  only  the  least  hazardous  and  most  stable 
coastal  barriers.  This  legislation  is  a  bal- 
anced and  light-handed  approach  to  an  en- 
vironmental concern,  one  that  does  not  see 
the  stifling  of  free  enterprise  as  the  only 
means  to  the  desired  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have  tried 
to  belittle  the  Secretary's  support  for 
this  legislation  by  attributing  his  ac- 
tions to  a  need  to  have  some  "environ- 
mental issue"  he  can  support.  I  do  not 
share  that  view.  The  Secretary  has 
shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  conviction 
and  that  he  does  not  blithely  follow 
the  politically  easy  course  of  action. 
The  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act 
simply  makes  good  sense  from  the 
standpoints  of  fiscal  restraint  and  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  it  does  so 
without  imposing  new  restrictions  on 
private  property  owners  and  State  and 
local  governments.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  narrow  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  subsidize  development  of 
coastal  barriers  that  are  inherently 
unstable  and  subject  to  repeated  dev- 
astations by  storms  and  hurricanes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  three  newspaper 
articles  regarding  Secretary  Watt  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  I  would  like  to  have 
appear  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Sun,  Feb.  14. 1982] 

Unlikely  Coalition  Would  Save  Beaches 
(By  Tom  Horton) 

Washington— A  rare  meshing  of  interests 
between  the  ReagEin  administration  and  the 
environmental  community  could  check  se- 
verely the  beachfront  building  boom  that 
now  threatens  to  consume  most  of  the  na- 
tion's remaining  undeveloped  coastal  barrier 
islands  by  1995. 

Federal  flood  Insurance,  generally  the 
only  insurance  a  property  owner  can  get  on 
the  high-hazard,  storm-  and  erosion-prone 
ocean  coasts,  would  be  denied  to  most  new 
development  under  current  proposals  from 
James  Watt's  Department  of  the  Interior. 

And  a  much  more  far-reaching  bill  in  Con- 
gress, endorsed  by  Mr.  Watt  and  with  sub- 
stantial sponsorship  in  both  House  and 
Senate,  would  cut  off  all  federal  assistance- 
money  for  bridges,  roads,  sewage  treatment 
and  jetties— on  presently  undeveloped  bar- 
rier islands. 

More  than  300,000  acres  of  coastal  land- 
about  a  thousand  miles  of  oceanfront 
stretching  from  Maine  to  Texas— are  poten- 
tially affected. 

Although  environmentalists  still  are  fight- 
ing to  close  what  they  see  as  loopholes  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  flood  in- 
surance  proposals,    "we   think   they   have 


done  a  surprisingly  good  job,"  said  Sharon 
Newsome,  director  of  the  Barrier  Islands 
Project,  a  national  coalition  of  conservation- 
ists. 

In  the  case  of  barrier  island  protection, 
the  environmentalists'  goals  of  preserving 
wildlife  habitat  and  natural  areas  for 
human  enjoyment  coincided  with  the 
Reagon  administration's  desire  to  cut  the 
federal  budget. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Watt  noted  that  storms,  a  rising  sea 
level  (the  rate  of  the  rise  appears  to  have 
accelerated  worldwide  recently)  and  the 
constantly  shifting  sands  combine  to  make 
development  of  coastal  islands  "extremely 
hazardous." 

He  said  if  federal  policy  went  unchanged, 
expenditures  of  taxpayers'  money  on  infra- 
structure such  as  bridges  and  sewers,  and  on 
flood  insurance  in  these  coastal  hazard 
zones  could  cost  between  $5.5  billion  and 
$11  billion  in  the  next  20  years  (depending 
on  the  degree  of  development  that  occurs). 

Additionally,  the  secretary  told  Congress 
that  hunters,  birdwatchers  and  others 
drawn  to  natural  coastal  areas  spend  an  es- 
timated $1.1  billion  annually. 

Sharp  attacks  on  both  the  Interior  De- 
partment proposals  to  withdraw  flood  insur- 
ance and  on  the  bill  in  Congress  to  limit 
other  federal  subsidies  have  come  from  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebuilders  and 
their  members  in  every  affected  coastal 
state. 

(Maryland  is  one  of  the  few  coastal  states 
not  directly  affected,  since  its  barrier  is- 
lands are  either  almost  totally  developed,  as 
in  Ocean  City,  or  totally  protected,  like  As- 
sateague,  which  is  designated  as  state  and 
national  seashore). 

Tom  Franks,  of  the  realtors'  association  in 
Washington,  said  developers  advocated  rais- 
ing flood  insurance  rates  to  cover  risks  fully, 
rather  than  cutting  out  the  insurance. 

"We  feel  what  we  have  now  is  a  back-door 
way  to  federal  land  use  control,"  he  said.  "It 
stomps  on  the  little  people.  "The  rich  guy 
will  go  ahead  and  build  anyway." 

Of  the  unlikely  coalition  between  the 
Reagan  administration  and  environmental- 
ists, Mr.  Franks  said,  "No  administration 
wants  to  be  perceived  as  totally  anti-envi- 
ronment, so  I  guess  you  look  for  an  issue 
that's  not  all  that  bad  and  you  go  with  it. 

The  Interior  Department  is  accepting 
public  comment  on  its  flood  insurance  pro- 
posal until  March  15. 

The  Barrier  Island  Coalition  contends  the 
proposal's  definition  of  what  barrier  islands 
are  "undeveloped"  is  not  stringent  enough: 
it  could  open  the  government  to  lawsuits  de- 
manding flood  insurance  by  a  developer  who 
had  built  on  only  a  portion  of  an  island  and 
merely  planned  to  build  later  on  the  rest. 

Deborah  Lanzone.  a  planner  with  the  In- 
terior Department,  said  the  definition  of 
"undeveloped"  would  cover  all  remaining 
natural  coastlines  except  for  about  2,000 
acres. 

As  for  the  Chafee-Evans  bill,  which  cuts 
all  federal  subsidies  to  coastal  development 
and  is  named  for  Senator  John  H.  Chafee 
(R,   R.I.)   and   Representative   Thomas   B. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statement>-or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Evans.  Jr..  (R.  Del.),  hearings  have  been 
held,  and  so  far  it  has  105  cosponsors  in  the 
House  and  26  in  the  Senate. 

Neither  Maryland  senator  is  a  cosponsor 
so  far.  Ms.  Newsome  said.  It  is  co-sponsored 
in  the  House  by  Maryland  Representatives 
Marjorie  S.  Holt  (D.  8th),  Beverly  B.  Byron 
(O.  6th).  Barbara  A.  Mikulski  (D.  3d),  Clar- 
ence D.  Long  (D,  2d)  and  Roy  P.  Dyson  (D, 
Ist).  Ms.  Newsome  said. 

In  another  move  related  to  development 
In  hazardous  areas,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  quietly  let  stand  an  executive  order 
of  former  President  Jimmy  Carter's,  much 
heralded  by  enviroiunentalists.  that  limits 
federal  subsidies  for  new  growth  in  flood- 
plains  and  storm-prone  areas.  Initially,  Vice 
President  Bush  had  targeted  the  executive 
order  for  reactsslon. 

[From  the  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin. 

Mar.  1. 1982] 

Bauukh  Isuun)  DKVKLOPMxirr 

Interior  Secretary  James  O.  Watt  and  en- 
vironmentalists have  finally  found  an  issue 
on  which  they  can  agree.  And  though  their 
motives  differ,  their  combined  efforts  have 
all  but  assured  passage  of  legislation  aimed 
at  protecting  urideveloped  coastal  lands. 

The  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  John  H.  Chafee  (R-R.I.)  and 
Rep.  Thomas  B.  Evans  Jr.  (R-Del.).  would 
bar  the  federal  government  from  funding 
commercial  and  residential  growth  on  unde- 
veloped barrier  islands  and  beaches.  The 
bill,  which  could  affect  up  to  300  barrier  is- 
lands along  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coasts, 
would  also  prohibit  federal  expenditures  for 
roads,  sewers  and  bridges  in  those  areas. 

Conservationists  have  long  argued  that 
government  subsidies  encourage  develop- 
ment that  Is  harmful  to  many  of  these  eco- 
logically fragile  landforms.  Watt,  emphasiz- 
ing the  Reagan  administration's  budget-cut- 
ting priorities,  sees  the  bill  as  a  way  to  save 
the  federal  government  between  1200  mil- 
lion and  1500  million  a  year. 

Federally  financed  flood  insurance  for  de- 
velopers of  barrier  Islands  was  rescinded  by 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Now 
developers  claim  that  the  pending  bill  will 
make  further  construction  virtually  impossi- 
ble. The  state  of  Louisiana  Is  concerned 
about  the  prospective  loss  of  funds  needed 
to  preserve  its  rapidly  eroding  shoreline  and 
promote  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

The  Interior  Department  Issued  a  map 
Feb.  3  pinpointing  which  segments  of  the 
3.800  miles  of  coastline  from  Maine  to  Texas 
would  be  affected  by  the  Coastal  Barrier 
Resources  Act.  The  map  shows  159  undevel- 
oped coastal-barrier  sites  In  16  states,  cover- 
ing about  680  miles  of  beach.  Florida,  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  had  the  largest  amounts  of 
land  delineated  by  the  department,  each 
containing  from  120  to  166  miles  of  undevel- 
oped beach. 

At  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  Feb.  3. 
various  experts  emphasized  the  vulnerabU- 
Ity  of  barrier  Islands  to  hurricanes  and  ero- 
sion—problems, they  said,  which  make  such 
land  unsuitable  for  development.  Dr.  Neil 
Frank,  director  of  the  National  Hurricane 
Center,  testified  that  since  barrier  islands 
are  usually  only  about  five  feet  above  sea 
level,  they  are  especially  prone  to  hurricane 
damage. 

Most  Hurricanes,  according  to  Frank,  are 
accompanied  by  a  storm  surge"  or  a  fast- 
riding  tide  of  water  that  can  sometimes 
reach  20  to  25  feet  above  sea  level.  Frank's 
testimony  was  supported  by  statements  by 
Secretary  Watt  and  representatives  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
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phere,  the  American  Planning  Association, 
and  the  Coastal  States  Organization. 

At  a  hearing  last  October.  Rep.  Evans  said 
"It  Is  wasteful  and  unnecessary,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  spend  better  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars over  the  years  to  aid  barrier-island  de- 
velopment, when  we  know  the  inevitability 
of  those  areas'  being  devastated  by  hurri- 
canes." Backers  of  the  bill  Evans  is  conspon- 
soring  say  also  that  its  timeliness  should  be 
taken  into  account.  In  view  of  the  massive 
spending  cutbacks  In  federal  social  pro- 
grams. Sen.  Chafee  said  at  the  same  hear- 
ing, "subsidizing  development  of  barrier 
areas  by  the  federal  government  is  a  traves- 
ty." 

[From  the  Vero  Beach  (Fla.)  Press  Journal 
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Barsikr  Islahd  Comxs  Ukser  Useful 

ScRUTiiry 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
handed  161  coastal  communities  around  the 
country  a  stack  of  maps  and  documents  de- 
fining "undeveloped  coastal  barriers." 
Indian  River  County  is  one  of  those  commu- 
nities, thanks  to  two  parcels  on  our  north 
and  south  barrier  Island  which  are  tenta- 
tively classified  as  undeveloped  coastal  terri- 
tory. 

The  maps  and  documents  are  only  prelim- 
inary drafts  for  the  communities  to  review 
and  comment  upon.  After  that,  the  final 
documents  will  biecome  part  of  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  called  the  "Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. " 

One  section  in  this  sweeping  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act.  This  is  the  law  which, 
in  1968,  put  the  federal  government  in  the 
business  of  writing  all  flood  Insurance.  No 
private  companies  provide  this  coverage, 
except  for  mobile  homes. 

The  reason  private  companies  don't  offer 
flood  insurance  is  simple:  Those  who  buy  it 
are  those  who  need  it.  Because  the  premi- 
ums would  have  been  so  high,  it  was  easier 
to  shift  the  financial  duty  of  paying  for 
flood  damage  to  Uncle  Sam. 

And  pay  he  has.  The  federal  flood  insur- 
ance program  has  been  operating  at  a  loss 
for  years.  It  pays  out  an  average  of  $3  for 
every  $1  in  premiums  brought  in.  The 
amount  paid  out  reaches  19  for  every  $1  in 
premiums  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

What  the  premiums  don't  cover,  the  tax- 
payers do.  This  Is  the  type  of  program 
which  has  rightfully  come  under  the  scruti- 
ny of  congressional  budget  cutters. 

The  1981  law  states  no  new  federal  flood 
insurance  shall  be  provided  after  Oct.  1, 
1983.  for  any  new  construction  or  substan- 
tial improvements  of  structures  on  the  un- 
developed coastal  barriers. 

The  Interior  Department  was  delegated 
the  task  of  mapping  out  and  defining  the 
undeveloped  coastal  barrier  regions. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  proposed  defini- 
tions and  guidelines  forbid  construction  on 
the  barrier  islands.  It  Just  means  the  federal 
government  won't  Insure  any  construction 
after  the  1983  date. 

Any  building  in  certain  designated  unde- 
veloped coastal  areas  after  Oct.  1.  1983,  will 
have  to  be  Insured  by  private  companies.  It's 
certain  they  will  not  subsidize  the  costs  and 
claims  paid  out  like  Uncle  Sam  did.  which 
means  the  cost  of  flood  liuurance  will  in- 
crease. 

If  the  cost  of  Insurance  increases  signifi- 
cantly, the  effect  may  well  be  to  discourage 
development  on  the  environmentally  sensi- 
tive portions  of  the  barrier  Island,  which  the 
government  has  deemed  flood-prone. 
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Another  effect  is  certain  to  be  that  those 
who  build  and  live  on  the  barrier  island  will 
pay  for  the  right  to  do  so  without  being  sub- 
sidized by  taxpayers'  money.* 


FREEDOM  (AT  LAST)  FOR  mA 
NUDEL 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  comracTicuT 

Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 


•  Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  this  morning,  via 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
that  Ida  Nudel  was  released  today 
from  exile  In  Siberia,  and  is  on  her 
way  back  to  Moscow. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  now  honor  the  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  and  allow  her  to 
join  her  sister  in  Israel.  This  brave 
woman  has  clearly  suffered  enough, 
through  her  10  years  as  a  refusenik 
and  4  years  In  internal  exile  In  Siberia. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  Ida  Nudel,  now  that  she  has 
completed  her  sentence  for  protesting 
the  treatment  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  dedicated  woman  is  more 
than  worthy  of  our  support.* 


AMBASSADOR  KAMPELMANS 

STATEMENT    ON    THE    BALTIC 
STATES 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  last 
month  marked  the  anniversaries  of  in- 
dependence for  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania  and  Estonia.  A  meeting  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  also  took  place  last 
month  In  Madrid.  Ironically,  the 
Soviet  Union  chose  that  time  to  de- 
nounce the  "imperialism"  of  other  na- 
tions. Our  Ambassador  to  the  Confer- 
ence. Max  Kampelman.  noted  the 
Irony  of  the  Soviets'  statement,  and 
reconfirmed  that  our  country  has 
never  accepted  the  illegal  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  SUtes  Into  the  U.S.S.R.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  take  the  time 
to  review  Ambassador  Kampelman's 
speech  to  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  speech  follows: 

Ambassador  Kampelman's  Remarks 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday,  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  spoke  of  "imperialism."  It 
is  not  my  purpose  today  to  engage  in  a  fruit- 
less discussion  of  Marxist  ideology.  Think- 
ing of  his  comments,  however,  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  he  spoke  on  our  last  work- 
ing day  in  February;  and  that  during  the 
month  of  February,  Estonians  and  Lithuani- 
ans  throughout   the   world   were   marking 


their  countries'   declarations  of  independ- 
ence. 

The  Baltic  states  of  Latvia.  Lithuania  and 
Estonia  understand  the  meaning  of  imperi- 
alism and  the  loss  of  liberties  that  follow  It. 
Between  1918  and  1939,  these  three  Baltic 
states  were  proud  members  of  the  world's 
community  of  free  nations.  In  1940.  consist- 
ent with  the  earlier  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
Pact,  these  nations  were  forcibly  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  con- 
demned that  annexation  then,  and  we  reaf- 
firm our  opposition  to  it  now.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  states  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  requires  no  less. 

Lenin,  in  his  first  decree  to  the  second  all- 
Russia  Congress  of  Soviets,  known  in  the 
communist  world  as  the  "Decree  of  Peace," 
said  on  the  first  day  that  he  took  power: 

'If  any  people  is  held  by  force  in  defiance 
of  its  expressed  wish  ...  is  not  given  the 
right  of  decision,  free  from  every  duress,  by 
free  elections,  without  the  presence  of  those 
armed  forces  of  the  incorporating  state  or 
any  more  powerful  state,  of  what  form  of 
national  existence  it  wishes  to  have  .  .  . 
then  the  incorporation  of  such  a  state 
should  be  called  annexation,  an  act  of  sei- 
zure and  force." 

We  have  here  Indeed  an  act  of  "annex- 
ation," an  "act  of  seizure  and  force"  against 
the  Baltic  states. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
calls  itself  a  "socialist"  state  and  that  by 
definition,  its  underscored  definition,  it  can 
never  be  guilty  of  imperialism,  regardless  of 
what  it  may  do.  There  is  an  American 
saying:  "If  it  walks  like  a  duck,  talks  like  a 
duck  and  looks  like  a  duck— it's  a  duck." 
Some  may  wish  to  call  the  duck  a  goose,  or  a 
chicken,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  it  is  still  a  duck. 
The  acts  of  aggression  against  the  three 
Baltic  states  were  acts  of  imperialism. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities that  those  nations  of  the  world 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  own  histories, 
have  experimented  with  imperialism  have 
learned  that  there  are  decided  limits  to  im- 
perial attainments.  Those  that  have  aban- 
doned the  imperial  mode  have  found  relief 
from  its  burdens,  not  regret  at  their  loss. 
Universal  opinion  today  rejects  the  right  of 
any  power  to  conquer  and  subjugate  other 
peoples.  Furthermore,  former  imperial 
powers  have  learned  that  they  gain  little 
from  their  efforts.  I  suggest  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  finding  that  its  imperial  objec- 
tives, its  dangerous  adventurism  have 
proven  to  be  and  will  continue  to  be  exteme- 
ly  expensive,  an  unnecessary  burden. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  will  have  renewed 
meaning  and  strength  for  all  of  us  when 
that  lesson  is  finally  learned  and  acted 
upon.* 
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in  Europe.  President  Pertini  is  espe- 
cially valued  on  our  shores.  I  echo  the 
sentiments  so  well  captured  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you: 
The  Pertini  Spirit 

Sandro  Pertini.  the  President  of  Italy, 
who  meets  today  with  President  Reagan,  is 
no  household  word  in  America.  But  he  is  no 
footnote  figure.  Few  other  Italian  leaders 
have  broken  so  many  rules,  gotten  so  many 
votes,  shaken  so  many  hands  or  done  so 
much  to  demonstrate  that  parliamentarians 
are  not  necessarily  boring. 

A  lifelong  Socialist.  Mr.  Pertini  endured 
jail  and  exile  under  Mussolini.  A  proud  out- 
sider, he  refuses  to  live  in  the  presidential 
palace.  A  virtuoso  politician,  he  was  the  first 
Italian  President  in  30  years  to  reach  out- 
side the  Christian  Democratic  Party  to 
name  a  centrist  Republican  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  thus  gave  new  life  to  the  movement 
to  broaden  Italy's  ruling  circle  without 
yielding  power  to  the  Communists. 

The  United  States  has  an  important  inter- 
est in  that.  Without  a  strong  Italian  center, 
there  would  be  zero  weight  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
"zero  option"  offer  to  Moscow  on  theater 
nuclear  weapons.  The  present  Government, 
at  some  political  risk,  agreed  to  accept  its 
share  of  cruise  missiles  to  facilitate  West 
Germany's  assent.  It  was  equally  difficult, 
politically,  for  Italy  to  join  the  internation- 
al peacekeeping  force  In  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. 

Mr.  Pertini  has  thus  stretched  the  powers 
of  a  titular  office.  And  at  85,  he  shames  the 
young  with  his  anger  at  oppression.  Ad- 
dressing outrages  in  Argentina  recently,  he 
insisted  that  "anyone  who  does  not  protest 
against  these  dictatorships  .  .  .  does  not 
have  the  right  to  protest  what  is  happening 
in  Poland." 

A  warm  and  vigorous  man.  President  Per- 
tini is  a  welcome  visitor.  We  are  lucky  to 
meet  him.* 


WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT 
SANDRO  PERTINI  OF  ITALY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  as  a  person  of  Ital- 
ian ancestry  to  welcome  Italy's  re- 
markable leader.  President  Sandro 
Pertini.  As  a  remarkable  human  being 
and  leader  of  our  most  supportive  ally 
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munity  Cash  Stores.  The  funds  came 
from  the  United  Way  and  the  private 
sector. 

It  is  a  success  story  of  people  help- 
ing their  neighbors  out  of  a  labor  of 
love  and  caring.  The  help  they  give  is 
of  a  higher  quality  than  any  public 
program  could  provide.  Each  morning 
community  volunteers  serve  these 
families  specially  packed  groceries  ac- 
cording to  family  size  and  designed  to 
feed  them  a  balanced  diet  for  1  week. 

The  families  helped  are  in  a  tempo- 
rary crisis  and  do  not  receive  Federal 
assistance.  Although  they  are  suffer- 
ing, they  can  at  least  count  on  a 
week's  worth  of  food  twice  a  month 
from  their  concerned  neighbors. 

Project  Eat  works.  The  program  al- 
ready has  an  additional  $5,000  to  oper- 
ate and  expects  to  receive  another 
$5,000  from  private  supporters. 
Project  Eat  organizers  are  already 
thinking  of  other  ways  to  help  the 
needy.  They  want  to  establish  a  per- 
manent food  bank.  And  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  the  works  named  "Adopt  a 
Family"  would  have  agencies  or  indi- 
viduals help  a  family  pull  themselves 
out  of  poverty. 

Let  me  comment  Reverend  Home; 
George  Price.  Project  Eat  chairman; 
Bettie  Carroll.  Project  Eat  finance 
chairman,  and  all  the  other  volunteers 
for  their  ingenious  efforts  to  help 
their  neighbors.  I  visited  Project  Eat 
earlier  this  month  and  have  seen  first- 
hand the  fruits  of  their  labor.  People 
are  being  served.  People  are  being 
treated  with  respect  and  care  from 
their  neighbors.  But  most  of  all,  those 
who  were  hungry  may  now  eat.« 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  SOtTTR  CAROUNA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  take  a  moment  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  community 
project  in  my  district  that  shows  the 
real  benefits  of  voluntarism.  Since  the 
end  of  February,  over  40  families  a  day 
have  received  1  week's  worth  of  nutri- 
tionally balanced  groceries  from  Proj- 
ect Eat  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  No  State 
or  Federal  money  funds  the  program. 
Staffing  is  purely  voluntary  with 
churches,  private  agencies,  and  even 
the  unemployed,  who  just  want  to 
help  the  needy,  participating. 

A  community  study  group  coordinat- 
ed by  a  local  minister.  Rev.  Charles 
Home,  and  United  Way  volunteers 
saw  a  crucial  need  to  break  the  chain 
of  poverty  for  families  who  could  not 
be  helped  by  public  agencies.  Eleven 
days  after  their  first  meeting.  Project 
Eat  opened  its  doors  with  $20,000 
worth  of  groceries  bought  at  cost  from 
a  locadly  owned  grocery  chain.  Com- 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  the 
President's  so-called  New  Federalism. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  wit- 
nessed some  radical  changes  in  the 
scope  and  dlrertion  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  the  President  proposed  addi- 
tional measures.  Most  prominent 
among  these  was  a  proposed  swap  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States:  The  States  are  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  the  food 
stamp  programs,  in  exchange  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. I  wonder  where  these  sweeping 
changes  will  lead  us,  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
more  importantly,  I  question  whether 
this  new  federalism  will  really  work. 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  President's  program  can  pos- 
sibly succeed.  The  new  federalism  is 
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nothing  more  than  an  old  fashioned 
policy  of  neglect.  The  only  thing  that 
is  new  is  the  packaging.  Instead  of 
dealing  with  the  Nation's  social  prob- 
lems head  on,  the  President  seeks  to 
forget  about  them  by  passing  them  on 
to  the  States.  The  one  Department 
that  seems  immune  to  administration 
cries  of  "inefficiency"  and  "bureau- 
cratic excess"  is  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Here  spending  is  not  done 
with  reluctance  but  relish— and  appro- 
priations for  defense  are  at  astronomi- 
cal highs.  Reviewing  the  New  Federal- 
ism, one  might  conclude  that  the  only 
legitimate  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  national  defense.  Certainly 
defense  is  a  primary  concern,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  concern. 

While  urgently  needed  social  pro- 
grams have  been  slashed  indiscrimi- 
nately, increases  in  military  spending 
and  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
savings. 

The  administration  may  talk  with 
religious  fervor  about  cutting  back  in 
the  big  Government,  but  it  still  pre- 
sides over  a  budget  growing  at  the  rate 
of  12  percent  per  year— slightly  higher 
than  the  average  growth  rate  from 
1971-81.  We  are  not  getting  a  leaner, 
more  efficient  Federal  Government, 
but  a  government  which  tolerates 
excess  defense  appropriations  at  the 
expense  of  necessary  social  programs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  ever- Increasing 
budgets  and  bureaucratic  waste  is 
without  merit.  If  nothing  else,  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  few  years  have 
sobered  us  all  with  the  realization  that 
more  Federal  Government  is  not  nec- 
essarily better.  The  problem  Is  not  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
recognize  the  obvious.  After  all.  It  was 
only  last  year  when— mesmerized  by  a 
persuasive  barrage  of  facts,  figures 
and  theory  from  the  President's 
Budget  Director— this  Congress  gave 
the  President  nearly  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic proposals  that  he  requested. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  the  Budget 
Director  renounce  some  of  the  logic 
behind  the  program  that  he  so  recent- 
ly sold  us  on.  The  immediate  surge  in 
business  activity  that  was  to  accompa- 
ny adoption  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  has  failed  to  material- 
ize. And  the  economy  is  still  in  trou- 
ble, with  unemployment  inching 
toward  9  percent  and  interest  pay- 
ments remaining  unacceptably  high. 
Against  this  background  of  failure,  dis- 
appointment, and  internal  dissent  over 
the  new  federalism,  one  would  expect 
the  President  to  reappraise  his  pro- 
gram. Instead,  we  are  asked  to  swallow 
more  of  the  same  medicine— made 
even  more  bitter  by  the  demand  for 
further  cutbacks  in  social  program 
funding. 

Call  it  hardheadedness,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  when  an  economic  policy  fails  to 
work.  I  am  inclined  to  abandon  it  for 
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another  approach.  New  federalism  is 
one  sinking  ship  which  I  do  not  care  to 
follow  to  the  bottom. 

What  additional  steps  are  being  ad- 
vanced in  the  name  of  this  question- 
able economic  doctrine?  The  most 
sweeping  proposal  is  the  one  which  as- 
signs the  AFDC  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams to  the  State  in  return  for  Feder- 
al takeover  of  the  medicaid  program. 
While  the  details  of  this  trade  are  yet 
to  be  hammered  out,  there  are  some 
basic  flaws  with  the  idea.  First  of  all, 
there  is  great  disparity  among  the 
States  and  their  ability  to  fund  wel- 
fare programs.  State  governments  al- 
ready have  the  power  to  set  benefit 
levels  for  AFDC,  even  though  they 
only  fund  a  portion  of  the  program— 
with  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ing the  rest.  The  result  of  granting 
discretionary  power  over  benefit  levels 
to  the  States  is  that  AFDC  payments 
range  from  196  per  month  for  a  family 
of  three  In  Mississippi  to  $506  for  the 
same  family  in  California. 

Food  stamps  compensate  for  some  of 
this  disparity,  since  the  benefit  levels 
are  the  same  nationwide  and  they  take 
into  account  other  income  sources 
such  as  AFDC.  But  the  administration 
proposes  to  send  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  the  States  too.  The  result  will 
be  a  loss  of  anything  resembling  a  na- 
tional minimum  for  welfare  assistance. 
Tailoring  welfare  to  local  needs 
amounts  to  little  more  than  abandon- 
ing the  poor  to  the  various  abilities 
and  inclinations  of  the  States  to  take 
care  of  the  needy. 

Add  to  this  the  questionable  wisdom 
of  other  program  cutbacks  and 
changes.  There  is  the  title  V  program 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  for  in- 
stance. Prom  all  accounts  this  has 
been  an  extremely  successful  way  of 
helping  the  elderly,  who  are  at  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  or  below. 

By  paying  minmum  wage  to  partici- 
pants to  do  community  service  work, 
this  program  allows  over  50,000  senior 
citizens  to  feel  useful  at  the  same  time 
that  they  perform  valuable  tasks  for 
their  communities.  The  program  is 
slated  for  elimination  in  1983  despite 
the  universal  praise  that  it  draws. 

Then  there  is  the  President's  propos- 
al to  cut  funding  for  higher  education 
grants  and  loans.  Graduate  students 
will  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
guaranteed  student  loans  altogether. 
The  earnings  ceiling  for  families  wish- 
ing to  qualify  for  undergraduate  Pell 
grants  will  be  reduced  from  $27,000  to 
$14,000  per  year.  The  relatively 
meager  savings  represented  by  these 
cutbacks  come  at  the  expense  of  acces- 
sibility to  higher  education— a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  any  future  im- 
provements In  the  economy  or  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

The  list  of  ill-conceived  budget  cuts 
goes  on  and  on.  While  I  share  the 
President's  concern  for  an  ever-in- 
creasing budget.  I  do  not  agree  with 
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the  specifics.  New  federalism  puts  the 
burden  of  fiscal  austerity  on  social 
spending  alone.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  promote  a  new, 
leaner,  more  efficient  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  that  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose is  being  threatened  by  a  stubborn 
refusal  to  consider  alternative  means 
In  the  face  of  repeated  failure  and  con- 
tradiction. Economic  policies  are  not 
written  in  stone,  nor  are  the  ideas 
behind  them  immutable.  They  only 
become  fixed  when  encased  by  rheto- 
ric. I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  new  federalism  is  bom  out  of  un- 
realistic and  unfair  ideology.  A  pas- 
sionate conviction  in  19th  century  lais- 
sez  faire  economics— whether  we  call  it 
new  federalism  or  supply-side  econom- 
ics—will not  help  us  cope  with  20th 
century  challenges.* 


HOLLYWOOD  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT CELEBRATES  ITS  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARYlAin) 
Ur  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hol- 
lywood Fire  Department  and  the 
ladies  auxiliary  will  be  celebrating 
their  25th  anniversary  with  an  open 
house  on  Sunday.  March  28.  1982. 

The  department  is  a  large  and  active 
fireflghting  unit  with  a  highly  trained 
crew.  To  visit  their  expansive  fire 
house  and  to  know  that  they  have  re- 
sponded to  over  250  calls  last  year 
alone,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  25 
years  ago  the  department  was  merely 
a  plan  in  a  few  men's  minds. 

In  March  of  1957,  20  Hollywood  resi- 
dents gathered  in  the  local  elementary 
school,  concerned  that  the  fire  protec- 
tion from  neighboring  towns  of  Leon- 
ardtown  suid  Mechanicsville  was  not 
meeting  their  growing  needs.  Two  at- 
tempts to  form  a  local  company  had 
already  failed,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined to  try  again. 

That  March  a  group  of  Hollywood 
men  began  training  in  Lexington  Park. 
They  worked  that  spring  and  summer 
as  a  fire  company  in  name  only  until 
late  that  year  when  their  first  truck 
was  purchased— a  used  1947  Interna- 
tional 500  for  $3,500  from  Woodlawn 
Beach. 

The  Hollywood  Fire  Department, 
under  President  Otis  Wood,  was 
formed  and  functional  by  the  end  of 
1957.  It  still  had  no  official  fire  house, 
however,  and  they  parked  the  truck  in 
a  nearby  bam  until  land  was  donated 
by  Mr.  Mervill  Dean,  and  a  station  was 
constructed. 

The  department,  like  the  town  it 
served,  grew  rapidly.  Today  it  can 
boast  of  three  pumpers,  one  tanker 
truck,  and  three  brush  vehicles.   Its 
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membership  includes  115  men.  young 
and  old.  and  they  were  kept  quite  busy 
last  year,  when  they  responded  to  78 
house  fires,  43  commercial  fires,  9 
trailer  fires,  4  shed  fires,  8  bam  fires, 
40  chimney  fires,  6  vehicle  fires,  15 
hurst  tool  requests.  2  rescues,  and  35 
woods  fires.  This  year,  they  expect  300 
calls. 

But.  as  the  company  knows,  there  is 
another  group  of  Hollywood  citizens 
responsible  for  their  success.  That 
group,  of  course,  is  the  ladies  auxilia- 
ry, which  is  also  celebrating  its  25th 
anniversary  this  Sunday.  The  auxilia- 
ry has  provided  the  fire  department 
with  much  needed  support,  on  the  fire 
scene  and  with  department  finances. 
At  any  lengthy  fire,  one  can  find  them 
busy  keeping  the  firemen  going  with 
coffee  and  sandwiches.  And  every 
year,  they  raise  a  considerable  sum  to 
donate  to  the  department,  with  a  food 
stand  at  the  firemen's  carnival  and 
their  annual  banquet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Hollywood  Fire 
Department  and  the  ladies  auixillary 
for  the  great  service  they  continue  to 
provide  Hollywood  residents.  Every- 
one, from  President  George  Thompson 
and  Fire  Chief  Paul  Wible  to  the 
youngest  members  of  the  Junior  auxil- 
iary, has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a 
tough  job  they  have  done  very  well.* 


REAGAN'S  VETO  OP  STANDBY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCA-HON  AU- 
THORITY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  the  Senate  failed  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  That  is  an 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  The 
issues  involved  were  big  ones. 

Last  Saturday's  veto.of  the  standby 
authority  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  administration's  quaint  and  curi- 
ous notion  that  government  is  not 
needed  to  protect  the  public  interest, 
even  in  times  of  national  emergency. 
Related  to  this  notion  is  a  second 
rather  curious  idea  of  theirs:  Namely, 
that  the  private  sector  has  the  capac- 
ity, disposition,  and  the  responsibility 
to  handle  national  emergencies  such 
as  fuel  shortages  resulting  from  oil 
cutoffs  abroad.  This  latter  idea  was  re- 
cently expressed  in  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  Members: 

We  at  the  Department  of  Energy  are  con- 
stantly working  with  a  wide  range  of  energy 
consumers,  distributors  and  producers,  on  a 
t>oluntary  basis  to  develop  workable  energy 
emergency  preparedness  planning.  Such  co- 
operative activities  demonstrate  that  the 
free  market  will  work  in  an  emergency  .  .  . 
(italics  mine). 
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Ironically,  most  of  the  industry  itself 
favored  the  standby  bill  the  President 
vetoed.  The  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil of  DOE,  that  includes  more  than 
100  oil  firms,  recommended  only  last 
year  a  standby  allocation  measure 
that  was  far  stricter  than  the  vetoed 
bill.  As  a  number  of  industry  spokes- 
men publicly  stated,  planning  for  a  na- 
tional fuel  emergency  can  be  done 
more  efficiently  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  by  the  States  or 
the  private  sector.  Furthermore,  they 
acknowledged  what  the  Secretary  of 
EX)E  refuses  to  recognize:  There  is. 
indeed,  a  public  Interest  involved  in 
emergency  planning,  that  is  the 
proper  domain  of  government. 

All  of  us.  of  course,  have  come  to 
know  the  Reagan  administration  as 
pro-free-market.  The  marketplace  and 
the  firms  within  it  are  invested  with 
almost  mystical  powers  of  public  plan- 
ning for  the  public  good.  They  also  are 
invested  with  mystical  capacities  of 
self-regulation  and  self-policing.  The 
latter  belief  should  have  been  dealt 
with  long  ago.  since  at  least  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century— the  Roose- 
velt and  Wilson  administrations— the 
historical  record  has  shown  far  more 
instances  of  narrow  self-interest  and 
greed  on  the  part  of  business  than  it 
has  enlightened  public  interest.  As  far 
as  the  former  idea  goes,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  standby  petro- 
leum allocation,  industry  itself  did  not 
want  to  undertake  the  responsibility. 
After  aU,  the  bottom  line  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  profit,  not  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  bill  the  President  vetoed  last 
Saturday  would  have  provided  only 
discretionary  authority,  not  mandato- 
ry powers.  It  would  not  have  forced 
the  President  to  take  any  action.  How- 
ever, it  would  have  provided  an  au- 
thority and  purpose,  if  he  chose  to  act. 

Fuel  emergencies  have  occurred. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  in  1973-74,  when  American 
oil  supplies  overseas  were,  Indeed,  cut 
off  without  warning.  That  fuel  emer- 
gency precipitated  the  severe  recession 
of  1973-74;  resulted  in  the  doubling  of 
retail  oil  prices:  and  led  to  numerous 
economic  dislocations  we  are  still 
living  with,  including  inflation  and  the 
weakening  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 
Does  the  President  really  believe  the 
Middle  East  is  so  stable  a  region  that 
we  need  not  contemplate  any  future 
oil  disruptions? 

For  the  administration,  economic 
planning  is  anathema  when  govern- 
ment engages  in  it.  It  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable, however,  when  the  private 
sector  does  it.  By  vetoing  the  standby 
allocation  authority,  the  President  is 
directing  the  Federal  Government  to 
stay  out  of  public  planning  during  a 
national  fuel  emergency.  Allocation  is 
left  up  to  the  private  sector.  It  is  not 
too  farfetched  to  imagine  a  future  fuel 
emergency  in  which  gasoline  stations 
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shut  down  in  order  to  avoid  angry  or 
violent  fights  among  customers,  as 
happened  a  few  years  ago  when  fuel 
supplies  were  tight;  farmers  are  forced 
to  pay  incredible  fuel  prices  or  else 
stop  producing;  and  certain  regions  go 
without  adequate  supplies  because 
they  could  not  pay  the  price  the  mar- 
ketplace demanded.  The  President,  by 
vetoing  this  bill,  risks  possible  anarchy 
instead  of  choosing  prudent  planning 
and  protection  of  the  public  interest. 

The  President's  veto  points  up,  once 
again,  the  incredibly  rigid  dogma  by 
which  this  administration  views  all  ac- 
tions of  government.  As  we  slip  fur- 
ther and  further  behind,  economically, 
as  the  American  standard  of  living 
drops  further  behind  other  Western 
industrialized  countries,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  our  present  fallen  economic 
condition,  in  significsuit  respects,  is 
the  consequence  of  dogma  against 
public  economic  planning,  the  dogma 
that  prevents  government  from  antici- 
pating, rather  than  merely  reacting  to, 
future  events?* 


IDA  NUDEL  RETURNS  TO 
MOSCOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  laCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  overjoyed  to  receive  the  mar- 
velous news  Just  a  few  moments  ago 
that  Ida  Nudel  is  on  a  plane  on  her 
way  back  to  Moscow.  The  Union  of 
Councils  telephoned  me  with  this 
news  and  I  want  to  thank  them  for  no- 
tifying me  so  promptly. 

I  feel  sure  that  Ida  knows  that  she 
has  been  on  the  minds  of  so  many  of 
us  during  these  past  years.  Her  release 
from  exile  is  important  at  this  time, 
but  we  must  continue  to  work  on  her 
behalf  until  she  is  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  join  her  family 
in  Israel.  I  will  continue  my  efforts 
and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  today.* 


HOSPICE  PILLS  THE  NEEDS  OP 
NORTHERN  VIRGINIANS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
testimony  of  Dean  and  Tracy  Graves 
in  support  of  H.R.  5180  which  would 
provide  for  medicare  coverage  for  pa- 
tients of  hospice  programs. 

Hospices  provide  an  alternative  to 
the  traditional  methods  of  caring  for 
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the  terminally  ill  emphasizing  home 
care  u  the  primary  means  of  deliver- 
ing hospice  services,  and  providing 
medical  and  emotional  support  to  im- 
mediate family  members  so  that  the 
terminally  111  patients  may  live  out  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  peace  and 
dignity. 

I  have  witnessed  the  dedicated  team 
of  physicians,  nurses,  social  worlcers, 
and  volunteers  complemented  by 
clergy  and  other  caretakers  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  support  and  acceptance 
to  help  the  terminally  ill  patients  and 
their  families  face  the  physical,  emo- 
tional, social,  and  spiritual  aspects  of 
their  lives  together.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  recognize  the  appropri- 
ateness of  hospice  care  as  a  compas- 
sionate and  cost-effective  way  to  care 
for  some  terminally  ill  patients. 
Tnnifoirr   by    Dkah    amd   Tracy    Gravis 

BXPORX     TRX     SUBCOIOflTm     OH     HKAI.TH, 

CoiatrmE  oh  Ways  ahd  Mxahs  oh  H.R. 

5180 

Idr.  Chairman  mnd  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  support 
of  H.R.  5180.  legislation  which  will  provide 
for  the  coverage  of  Hospice  care  through 
the  Medicare  program.  We  represent  no  or- 
ganization but  feel  that  our  personal  experi- 
ence with  Hospice  of  North  .-n  Virginia, 
which  cared  for  my  mother.  Betty  Lee 
Oraves,  during  her  illness  and  death,  will 
provide  evidence  of  the  positive  benefits 
which  are  realized  under  the  Hospice  pro- 
gram. 

In  March  of  1977,  my  mother  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  a  malignant  tumor  of  the 
left  breast.  A  radical  mastectomy  was  per- 
formed to  remove  the  tumor,  and  after  sev- 
eral weeks  In  the  hospital  and  several 
months  of  recovery.  It  appeared  that  she 
had  been  cured.  She  returned  to  her  full 
time  Job  and  resumed  normal  activities. 
Then  In  January  1979,  doctors  discovered 
that  the  cancer  had  spread  to  her  lungs. 
The  prognosis  for  long-term  recovery  was 
considered  slim  by  the  doctors:  however, 
with  chemotherapy  and  her  strong  will,  the 
cancer  went  Into  remission,  a  development 
her  doctors  said  was  remarkable.  Several 
months  later  she  again  returned  to  work. 
But  a  year  later,  In  February  1980,  It  was 
discovered  that  the  cancer  had  spread  to 
her  brain.  After  radiation  treatment,  the 
cancer  seemed  to  disappear  and  my  mother 
again  demonstrated  her  remarkable  recov- 
ery capabilities.  In  May  of  that  year,  seven 
months  before  her  death,  she  was  present 
when  Tracy  and  I  were  married  In  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  But  my  mother's  health  was 
declining  rapidly. 

In  September  1980.  she  was  admitted  to 
Fairfax  Hospital.  Though  the  hospital  tried 
to  treat  her.  it  was  clear  that  my  mother 
was  not  going  to  get  better.  While  she  re- 
tained her  mental  capacities,  she  was  very 
weak  physically.  She  was  unhappy  In  the 
hospital  and  wanted  very  badly  to  go  home. 

That  was  when  Tracy  and  I  were  Intro- 
duced by  the  hospital  social  worker  and  by  a 
friend  who  is  a  Hospice  volunteer  to  the 
hospice  concept.  At  first  Tracy  and  I  were 
apprehensive  about  the  Hospice  home  care 
program.  We  were  both  working  full  time 
and  I  was  attending  graduate  school.  How- 
ever, after  seeing  how  my  mother  suffered 
from  depression  in  the  hospital,  Tracy  and  I 
consulted  her  doctors  who  agreed  with  our 
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opinion  that  she  had  reached  the  point 
where  curative  treatment  was  no  longer  ef- 
fee  Live 

We  faced  the  option  of  leaving  her  In  the 
hospital,  which  would  have  provided  the 
proper  medical  care  but  would  not  have 
given  her  the  constant  attention  we  felt  she 
deserved,  or  of  bringing  her  home  with  us 
and  placing  her  under  the  care  of  Hospice. 
Tracy  and  I  sat  down  with  my  mother  and 
together  decided  that  home  care  under  Hos- 
pice would  be  the  best  thing  for  my  mother 
and  for  us. 

Hospice  policy  is  to  make  the  patient  as 
comfortable  as  possible  during  his  or  her  re- 
maining days.  In  my  mother's  case,  drugs 
were  prescribed  to  control  the  pain  while 
still  permitting  her  to  function  as  normally 
as  possible.  But  my  mother.  Tracy,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  in  addition  to  the  excel- 
lent medical  care  provided  by  the  Hospice 
doctors  and  nurses,  were  equally  valuable 
support  services  provided  by  Hospice  per- 
sonnel and  volunteers. 

Dealing  with  the  death  of  a  family 
member  is  not  easy.  The  Hospice  staff  com- 
fort and  support  not  only  the  patient  but 
the  family  as  well.  My  mother  was  very 
strong  willed  and  had  a  great  fear  of  death, 
as  most  of  us  do.  Tracy  and  I  had  great  dif- 
ficulty dealing  with  her  fear. 

The  professional  staff  and  volunteers 
always  answered  all  of  our  questions  and 
comforted  us.  We  met  on  several  occasions 
with  members  of  the  Hospice  staff  to  dis- 
cuss our  problems,  and  because  of  their 
thorough  training,  they  were  able  to  provide 
us  with  the  help  we  desperately  needed. 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill  they  encouraged 
my  mother  to  talk  freely  about  her  feelings. 

As  the  Inevitable  progressed  and  my 
mother  realized  that  she  was  getting  weaker 
every  day,  she  lowered  her  defenses  and 
tried  to  be  as  happy  as  possible  during  her 
remaining  days.  To  the  day  of  her  death  on 
December  9,  1980,  she  never  lost  her  hope 
that  she  would  live;  but  with  the  help  of 
Hospice,  she  accepted  what  was  happening 
to  her  body  and  mind.  At  a  time  when  she 
had  every  reason  to  be  depressed  and  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  she  remained  cheer- 
ful and  seemed  to  enjoy  life  as  she  was  able 
to  live  it.  I  attribute  her  bright  attitude  to 
the  help  and  sympathetic  treatment  she  re- 
ceived from  Hospice.  I  truly  do  not  feel  that 
she  would  have  been  able  to  deal  with  her 
illness  and  the  prospect  of  death  the  way 
she  did  if  she  had  been  In  the  hospital. 

The  medical  care  provided  by  Hospice  of 
Northern  Virginia.  In  our  opinion,  was  thor- 
oughly professional.  My  mother  was  visited 
at  least  once  or  twice  weekly  by  Hospice 
nurses  and  every  two  weeks  by  Hospice  doc- 
tors. Both  doctors  and  nurses  came  to  our 
home  whenever  Tracy  and  I  felt  that  she 
needed  medical  attention.  The  Hospice  med- 
ical staff  was  supplemented  by  a  social 
worker,  home  health  aides,  and  a  trained 
volunteer.  Over  the  course  of  the  two 
months  that  she  spent  with  us,  the  Hospice 
staff  received  many  late  hour  calls  for  help: 
and  they  always  responded  immediately. 

I  want  to  reemphaslze  that  if  we  had  not 
had  Hospice  care  to  help  Tracy  and  me. 
there  would  have  been  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  my  mother  In  the  hospital.  There  she 
would  have  received  care — expensive  care- 
but  it  would  not  have  been  the  kind  of  care 
which  she— and  Tracy  and  I— received  from 
Hospice. 

The  high-quality  care  that  was  provided 
by  Hospice  did  not  end  with  the  death  of 
my  mother.  Hospice  continues  to  provide 
care  to  the  family  after  the  patient's  death. 
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After  my  mother  died,  Tracy  and  I  felt  a 
tremendous  void  In  our  lives.  Hospice  volun- 
teers continue  to  stay  in  touch  with  us  and 
help  us  with  our  loss.  And  we  know  that  we 
always  have  someone  to  talk  to  if  the  need 
arises. 

In  sum,  not  only  did  Hospice  of  Northern 
Virginia  provide  a  tremendus  service  to  my 
mother,  they  also  provided  an  Invaluable 
service  to  Tracy  and  me.  As  we  look  back  on 
that  time  my  mother  spent  with  us,  we  con- 
sider It  to  be  the  most  meaningful  and  re- 
warding period  of  our  lives.  However  as  we 
were  going  through  It,  some  times  were  very 
difficult  for  us.  At  times  my  mother  became 
frustrated  when  she  realized  that  her  mind 
and  body  could  no  longer  perform  the  tasks 
they  once  could,  and  she  would  vent  her 
anger  on  Tracy  and  me.  At  times  we  were 
scared,  and  the  Hospice  people  were  there 
24  hours  a  day.  every  day.  to  help  us 
through  our  crisis. 

The  least  Important  consideration  to 
Tracy  and  me  at  the  time  was  the  cost  of 
my  mother's  care.  We  wanted  to  make  my 
mother  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble, and  decided  we  would  worry  about  the 
bills  at  a  later  date.  As  It  turned  out.  the 
cost  of  the  Hospice  home  care  program  was 
considerably  less  expensive  per  day  than  the 
cost  of  a  hospital  stay.  The  cost  of  Hospice 
home  care  was  approximately  $67  per  day. 
The  Hospice  cost  Included  all  doctor  and 
nurse  care,  the  services  of  a  professional 
social  worker,  medical  supplies,  a  home 
health  aide  eight  hours  a  day  while  Tracy 
and  I  were  at  work,  a  trained  volunteer  who 
offered  support  In  many  ways,  and  around- 
the-clock  nursing  care  diu-ing  my  mother's 
final  days. 

Although  the  cost  of  Hospice  care  was  far 
less  than  that  of  the  hospital,  ironically  for 
us  the  out-of-pocket  cost  was  greater  for 
Hospice  than  for  the  hospital.  Her  Insur- 
ance covered  the  full  cost  of  her  hospital 
treatment,  but  would  pay  only  for  licensed 
professional  care  under  Hospice:  as  a  result, 
Tracy  and  I  paid  the  cost  of  the  home 
health  aide— amounting  to  $51  of  the  $67 
per  day  for  Hospice  care. 

While  there  was  a  significant  difference  In 
the  cost  of  care  at  the  hospital  versus  that 
provided  by  Hospice,  the  difference  In  qual- 
ity of  care  should  also  be  emphasized.  In  the 
hospital,  my  mother  had  access  to  the  best 
medical  care  available,  but  at  that  stage 
very  little  could  be  done  to  Improve  her  con- 
dition. The  Individualized  care  she  received 
from  Hospice  at  home  simply  was  not  possi- 
ble In  the  hospital.  Doctors  and  nurses  at  a 
hospital  Just  caiuiot  sit  for  hours  on  end 
comforting  the  patient,  nor  are  there  trained 
social  workers  and  volunteers  to  counsel  the 
families.  In  short,  at  a  hospital  you  are 
paying  excessive  amounts  for  Intensive  care 
the  patient  does  not  need:  with  Hospice,  for 
less  money,  you  get  the  exact  care  the  pa- 
tient and  family  need. 

My  mother  was  too  young  to  qualify  for 
Medicare— which  Is  the  subject  of  this  legis- 
lation. Yet  I  think  there  is  an  Important 
lesson  here  In  terms  of  cost  for  terminally 
111  patients  who  are  covered  by  Medicare. 
We  wholeheartedly  support  HR  5180.  Al- 
though my  mother  was  not  eligible  for  Med- 
icare, we  feel  that  the  Hospice  care  benefits 
all  of  society— and  certainly  it  should  be 
provided  under  the  Medicare  program.  Hos- 
pice provides  services  that  a  hospital  cannot 
provide,  and  at  less  cost. 

In  closing,  It  Is  clear  that  without  Hospice 
my  mother  could  not  have  spent  the  last 
two  months  with  us.  Instead  she  would  have 
been  forced  to  spend  the  last  part  of  her  life 
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in  the  hospital  away  from  those  who  loved 
her.  The  Hospice  concept  of  care  for  the 
treminally  ill  may  not  be  an  option  that  all 
people  would  choose,  but  It  should  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  can  and  want  to  care  for 
their  loved  ones  in  their  homes.  Our  experi- 
ence shows  that  making  Hospice  care  avail- 
able under  Medicare  and  private  Insurance 
programs  could  significantly  lower  the  over- 
all cost  of  health  care. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  In  sup- 
port of  HR  5180.* 
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sources  available  to  improve  our  local 
communities.* 


SETON  HALL  UNIVERSITY'S 
125TH  ANNIVERSARY 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MR.  HUGH 
TAYLOR 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  caliporhia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  February  26,  1982,  there  was  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  Oakland,  Calif.. 
In  honor  of  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  Econom- 
ic Development  Representative,  Devel- 
opment Administration  (EDA),  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  this  area. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Oakland, 
and  others  from  throughout  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's EDA  service  area  in  northern 
California,  took  this  time  out  to  salute 
a  man  who  exemplifies  aU  that  is  the 
very  best  in  our  expectations  of  public 
officials.  The  record  of  EDA  in  Oak- 
land, with  its  funding  of  major  facili- 
ties and  many  others;  its  critical  liai- 
son work  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  EDA 
projects  provided  thousands  of  jobs  to 
Inner  city  residents;  its  encouragement 
of  EDA  loans  to  eligible  business  en- 
terprises, and  its  support  for  an  af- 
firmative action  approach  in  all  of 
these  endeavors,  is  a  record  of  which 
all  of  us,  in  the  entire  Nation,  can  be 
extremely  proud.  What  is  more,  we  are 
convinced  that  none  of  the  projects 
would  have  achieved  their  high  degree 
of  success  without  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  a  man  of  Mr.  Taylor's  un- 
usual high  skills  and  sensitivities. 

Hugh  Taylor  has  worked  closely 
with  the  citizens,  the  business  commu- 
nity and  political  leadership  of  this 
city  throughout  his  years  at  EDA.  We 
have  all  marveled  at  the  himiane  ap- 
proach he  has  taken  to  his  work,  and 
we  praise  him  for  the  knowledge,  skill 
and  adroitness  with  which  he  has  car- 
ried out  his  governmental  responsibil- 
ities. At  a  time  when  projects  such  as 
EDA  are  under  attack  at  the  national 
level,  I  feel  it  highly  appropriate  that 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  this  unique  public  servant,  who 
symbolizes  the  potential  of  a  govern- 
ment which  works  closely  with  local 
leaders  and  citizens  of  local  communi- 
ties to  bring  about  concrete  results 
that  benefit  all  of  us.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  commend  Hugh  Taylor  on 
his  efforts,  and  to  commend  simulta- 
neously the  record  of  previous  sessions 
of  this  Congress,  who  made  the  re- 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  HTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  125th  armiversary  of 
Seton  Hall  University  in  South 
Orange,  N.J.  This  fine  institution  pres- 
ently enrolls  more  than  10,500  stu- 
dents in  7  component  schools  offering 
35  undergraduate  degrees,  22  master 
degrees,  and  4  doctorate  programs. 
With  over  35.000  alumni  throughout 
the  United  States  and  49  foreign  coun- 
tries, Seton  Hall  University  has  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  many  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  church,  busi- 
ness, industry,  government,  and  the 
professions. 

On  September  1,  1856,  Seton  HaU 
College,  with  only  a  five-member  stu- 
dent body,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
James  Roosevelt  Bayley  as  the  first 
Catholic  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey.  Named  in  honor  of 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton.  founder  of  the 
First  American  Community  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  and  the  first  recog- 
nized American-bom  saint.  Seton  Hall 
College  was  elevated  to  the  status  of  a 
university  in  1950.  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity, originally  established  in  Madison. 
Morris  County  and  later  relocated  to 
its  present  5  acre  campus  in  South 
Orange,  has  for  125  years  provided  its 
students  with  educational  services  of 
the  highest  quality.  This  4-year  inde- 
pendent Roman  Catholic  university  is 
comprised  of  seven  component  schools 
including  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Stillman  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  College  of 
Continuing  Education  and  Conmiunity 
Service,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Law.  the  Schwartz  College 
of  Nursing,  and  Seton  HaU  Preparato- 
ry School. 

Seton  Hall  University  is  widely  rec- 
ognized for  its  laudable  commitment 
to  a  value-oriented  education  empha- 
sizing the  development  of  a  well- 
rounded  intellect  possessing  the  eval- 
uative skills  necessary  for  the  respon- 
sible examination  of  the  problems  of 
our  contemporary  society.  The  univer- 
sity has  consistently  been  recognized 
and  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education,  the  American  As- 
sembly of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness, and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion—all renowned  evaluating  bodies 
dedicated  to  the  highest  standards  of 
postsecondary  education. 
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In  recognizing  the  high  standards 
and  quality  of  education  which  this 
fine  university  has  provided  to  Its  stu- 
dents. It  Is  fitting  that  we  congratulate 
Seton  Hall  and  that  we  offer  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future  success,  growth, 
and  steadfastness  that  have  character- 
ized 125  years  of  accomplished  univer- 
sity contributions  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  State,  and  the  Nation.* 


S.  1503.  THE  STANDBY  PETROLE- 
UM ALLOCATION  ACT  OP  1982. 
IS  DEAD 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  IIXIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIATES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  vote  in  the  other  body  to  sus- 
tain President  Reagan's  March  20  veto 
of  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1982.  means  that  the 
House  will  not  have  to  consider  once 
again  that  ill-advised  legislation.  I  wel- 
come last  night's  action  by  the  other 
body,  and  I  once  again  commend  the 
President  for  his  action  in  vetoing  S. 
1503.  His  action  signified  his  resolve  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  energy 
business  and  recognized  the  existence 
of  adequate  laws  already  on  the  boolcs 
to  deal  with  any  potential  petroleum 
shortage.  Especially  in  view  of  this  ad- 
ministration's rapid  fill  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  there  was 
simply  no  justification  for  this  type  of 
legislation. 

There  is,  however,  one  remaining 
piece  of  unfinished  business  In  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  One  section 
of  S.  1503  contained  an  extension  of 
International  Energy  Agency  antitrust 
provisions,  the  one  feature  of  S.  1503  I 
fully  supported.  The  current  authority 
expires  next  week,  on  April  1.  S.  1503 
provided  for  an  extension  to  July  1. 
1983.  I  joined  our  colleagues  Mr. 
Broyhill  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  on 
March  10  In  Introducing  H.R.  5789.  a 
bill  which  provides  for  just  such  an  ex- 
tension. As  mentioned  In  the  Presi- 
dent's S.  1503  veto  message,  the  ad- 
ministration supports  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  prompt  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  this  routine  extension 
bill.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law.  I  would  like  to 
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bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  the  work  of  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  Latin  American  Update  of  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America. 

This  publication  notes  that  in  1981 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  pro- 
duced special  reports  on  Bolivia.  Co- 
lombia, Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  as 
well  as  an  annual  report  on  human 
rights  conditions  throughout  Latin 
America.  These  excellent  reports  have 
not  received  much  publicity  or  atten- 
tion, even  within  the  OAS. 

At  the  December  1981  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS  in 
St.  Lucia,  the  Guatemalan  and  Bolivi- 
an representatives  dismissed  the  re- 
ports on  their  respective  countries  as 
"lacking  In  objectivity"  and  unreliable. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these 
representatives  would  object  to  an  ac- 
curate portrayal  of  the  magnitude  of 
human  rights  abuse  in  their  country, 
but  it  is  disturbing,  at  least  to  this 
naive  observer,  that  no  delegations 
challenged  the  statements  of  the  Bo- 
livian and  the  Guatemalan  representa- 
tives or  even  attempted  to  initiate  a 
discussion  on  any  of  the  Commission's 
reports. 

Prom  what  I  read  in  this  publication 
about  the  OAS,  it  appears  that  the 
topic  of  human  rights  will  soon  be  en- 
tirely off  limits:  the  General  Assem- 
bly's consensus  resolution  on  human 
rights  was  considerably  weaker  than 
last  year's  version.  With  the  seeming 
approval  of  the  United  States,  such 
countries  as  Argentina.  Chile.  Bolivia. 
Urugiiay,  and  Guatemala  will  be  able 
to  avoid  any  mention  within  the  OAS 
of  the  distasteful  subject  of  human 
rights. 

The  article  follows: 

OAS:  HuMAM  Rights  Rccktvxs  Cavalixx 

TrXATMKKT  at  OkKXRAL  ASSEIOLY 

The  special  reports  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  (lACHR)  on 
Bollvl*,  Colombia.  Guatemala,  and  Nicara- 
gua as  well  as  their  annual  report  were  con- 
sidered at  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  (OAS)  in  Castries.  St.  Lucia,  in  De- 
cember last  year. 

The  consensus  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  was  considerably  weaker 
than  last  year's.  Itself  the  target  of  much 
criticism.  The  resolution  reflected  the  di- 
minishing desire  of  such  countries  as  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Uruguay.  Guatemala,  and  Boliv- 
ia to  have  the  reports  discussed  at  ail  In  the 
OAS  on  the  sUted  grounds  that  they  consti- 
tute an  intervention  in  internal  affairs  or 
because  they  are  allegedly  lacking  in  impar- 
tiality and  objectivity. 

In  1980.  some  nations  threatened  to  leave 
the  OAS  if  their  names  were  Included  in  the 
final  resolution.  The  consensus  resolution 
finally  agreed  upon  then  was  the  result  of 
four  days  of  long  and  Intense  discussion.  It 
stated,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  adopting  "new  proce- 
dures for  the  examination  of  reports  on 
human  rights  in  the  hemisphere,  confident 
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that  they  will  help  foster  the  effective  pro- 
motion and  defense  of  human  rights. 

The  1981  draft  resolution  was  proposed  by 
the  Argentine  delegation  and  agreement 
was  reached  after  barely  half  a  day's  discus- 
sion. When  the  time  came  to  vote  on  the 
draft,  twelve  countries  made  a  point  of  re- 
cording their  continued  support  for  the 
work  of  the  lACHR.  Most  of  the  twelve  also 
registered  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  res- 
olution. Barbados  stressed  that  unless  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Latin  America 
generally  had  greatly  improved  by  the  time 
of  the  next  General  Assembly,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  agree  to  a  further  consensus 
resolution.  The  delegate  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  called  it  "watery"  and  "looking  as  if 
we  are  going  to  sweep  everything  under  the 
carpet '  and  went  on  to  say  that  «hen  read- 
ing some  of  the  reports,  he  had  imagined 
himself  "back  in  the  dark  ages. " 

The  United  SUtes  delegation  called  it  "re- 
spectable and  meriting  the  support  of  all 
the  delegations  by  acclamation. "  The  US 
representative  went  on  to  congratulate  the 
country  that  had  introduced  the  draft. 

The  resolution  "takes  note  "  of  the  annual 
and  special  reports  as  well  as  their  recom- 
mendations, and  'expresses  Its  apprecia- 
tion" of  the  work  of  the  lACHR.  It  urges 
governments  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  human  rights  machinery  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  makes  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go 
about  this.  It  also  commends  governments 
who  have  Invited  the  Commission  to  visit 
their  countries,  and  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  to  set  a  date  for  a  visit  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  new  and  growing  mood  in  the  OAS 
with  respect  to  human  rights  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  way  the  special  reports  on  Gua- 
temala and  Bolivia  were  received  by  those 
countries.  The  Guatemalan  representative 
made  no  effort  to  respond  to  any  of  the  seri- 
ous charges  made  against  his  government  In 
the  report:  Instead,  he  dismissed  the  report 
as  lacking  In  objectivity,  while  he  added 
that  the  Commission  was  acting  In  areas 
"entirely  beyond  Its  competence. "  and 
warned  that  there  could  be  a  possible  'dete- 
rioration" of  the  OAS  In  general  if  the  Com- 
mission were  allowed  to  continue  to  produce 
such  reports. 

The  Bolivian  delegate  made  a  brief  sUte- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  this  government 
found  the  LACHR  report  unreliable  and 
would  reserve  Judgment  on  It  until  the 
United  Nations  released  the  report  they 
were  preparing. 

No  delegations  challenged  the  above  atti- 
tudes nor  attempted  to  initiate  a  discussion 
on  these  or  any  other  of  the  special  country 
reports,  nor  the  LACHR  annual  report. 

However,  there  is  general  agreement 
among  these  member  states  critical  of  this 
and  last  year's  resolutions  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  continue  publishing  reports  for 
the  public  record,  and  must  maintain  Its 
scrupulous  reputation. 

The  draft  convention  on  torture  was  also 
discussed  at  this  General  Assembly.  It  was 
at  the  1978  meeting  that  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America,  supporting  the 
lACHR,  asked  for  the  Introduction  of  a  con- 
vention against  torture.  This  was  accepted, 
and  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Commit- 
tee approved  a  draft  in  February  1980  for 
the  consideration  of  member  states  at  the 
1980  General  Assembly.  It  was  then  decided 
that  countries  should  submit  their  com- 
ments by  April  6,  1981.  As  only  six  countries 
had  submitted  their  comments  by  the  due 
date,  the  consideration  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion was  postponed  in  St.  Lucia  for  another 
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year.  The  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America  greatly  deplores  this  action,  not 
least  because  the  incidence  of  torture  by  the 
security  forees  of  many  member  nations  of 
the  OAS  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  is 
also  regretable  that  no  non-governmental 
organizations  have  been  consulted  by  the 
OAS  in  the  preparation  of  the  draft.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  1«W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day, March  23,  President  Reagan 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  on  his 
visit  to  New  York  City  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Charles  Evans  Hughes  Gold 
Medal  for  courageous  leadership  in 
government,  civic,  and  humanitarian 
affairs  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  Congressmen 
Green  and  Molinari  also  accompanied 
the  President  on  this  trip. 

As  a  result.  I  was  absent  during  the 
recorded  votes  on  legislation  consid- 
ered Wednesday  afternoon.  For  the 
record.  I  want  to  state  how  I  would 
have  voted  on  these  bills  had  I  been 
present.  On  all  bills  considered  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  March  23— 
H.R.  5014,  H.R.  4750.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  100,  S.  2166,  H.R. 
4709.  H.R.  2528,  H.R.  3943.  H.R.  5708. 
S.  2254.  and  8.  146— I  would  have 
voted  "yea."« 


WELCOME  PRESIDENT  PERTINI 
OP  ITALY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  distinct  privilege 
and  high  honor  to  go  to  the  White 
House  for  the  official  welcoming  cere- 
mony for  President  Sandro  Pertlnl  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy.  It  was  a  most 
impressive  ceremony  and  President 
Reagan  was  most  gracious  In  his  re- 
marks. 

Sandro  Pertlnl  is  truly  a  remarkable 
man,  who  has  donated  most  of  his 
adult  life  to  fighting  oppression.  His 
fights  against  the  fascism  of  Mussolini 
were  legendary  including  his  celebrat- 
ed refusal  to  seek  parole  from  Mussoli- 
ni even  though  his  own  mother  peti- 
tioned for  it. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sandro  Per- 
tlnl. Italy  continues  to  be  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  Important  and  faithful 
allies.  Pertlnl  is  a  man  unafraid  of 
risks  but  totally  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy  In  Italy  and 
Western  Ehirope. 
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So  my  colleagues  may  have  a  better 
appreciation  for  President  Pertlnl.  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  I  Insert  two 
items.  The  first  is  a  biography  of  the 
President  as  compiled  by  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  an  edi- 
torial from  today's  New  York  Times 
entitled  "The  Pertlnl  Spirit": 

Biography  or  His  EJxcnxntcY  Sandro 

PDITIlfl,  PRESIDEHT  or  THE  IXALIAW  REPUBLIC 

Sandro  Pertlnl  was  bom  on  September  25, 
1896  in  Stella  (Savona).  He  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  Law.  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 
After  participating  in  World  War  I  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, he  Joined  the  bar.  In  1918  he  Joined 
the  Italian  Socialist  Party.  After  having 
published  anti-Fasclst  pamphlets,  he  was 
sentenced  to  eight  months  In  Jail.  Again,  In 
1926.  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years  of  In- 
ternment but  succeeded  to  escape  to  Corsica 
for  which  he  was  In  turn  sentenced  to  ten 
months  In  prison  in  absentia.  Prom  Corsica 
he  went  to  France  where  he  asked  for  politi- 
cal asylum. 

During  the  years  in  France  he  worked  as 
'taxi  washer "  In  Paris  and  bricklayer  in 
Nice  while  setting  up  a  clandestine  radio 
station.  For  his  political  activity  he  was  also 
brought  to  trial  twice  in  France. 

In  1929  he  returned  to  Italy  In  order  to 
work  directly  against  the  Fascist  regime, 
and  established  a  clandestine  organization 
of  the  Socialist  Party.  Recognized  by  an  in- 
former of  the  police,  he  was  arrested  and 
again  sentenced  to  11  years  in  prison.  After 
having  served  seven  years,  he  was  sent  to  an 
Internment  camp  for  eight  years.  He  refused 
to  apply  to  Mussolini  for  a  pardon  although 
his  mother  had  initiated  a  petition  to  this 
effect. 

Freedom  came  In  August  of  1943  at  the 
fall  of  Fascism.  He  then  Joined  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  dedicated 
himself  to  the  armed  struggle  against  the 
Nazl-Pasclsts.  On  September  8-10,  1943  he 
fought  personally  against  German  troops 
occupying  Rome  and  was  captured  by  the 
S.S.  and  sentenced  to  death.  Fortunately, 
this  sentence  was  not  carried  out  but  he  re- 
mained in  Jail.  In  the  spring  of  1944  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  Jail  together  with 
Saragat  (who  later  served  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Italian  Republic)  and  other  notable 
political  prisoners,  and  became  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Socialist  Party  organizing  parti- 
san activities  In  the  territories  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  In  July  of  1944  he  was  in 
Florence,  contributing  personally  to  the  In- 
surrection of  that  city.  He  then  returned  to 
the  north  to  prepare  for  the  final  stages  of 
the  partisans'  fight  which  culminated  In  the 
liberation  on  April  25,  1945.  During  that 
period  he  met  Carla  Voltollna,  a  very  young 
partisan,  who  later  became  his  wife.  In  1953 
he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  for  military 
valor  for  his  participation  in  the  partisans' 
war  of  liberation. 

After  the  war  he  became  official  Secretary 
of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party;  Senator  of  the 
Republic  and  President  of  the  Socialist 
group  In  the  Senate  In  1948.  He  was  editor 
of  Avantl  (the  Socialist  Party's  official 
newspaper)  from  1950-52;  in  1947  also 
became  editor  of  the  Genoa  daily,  II  Lavoro. 
Following  the  elections  of  1955  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the 
lower  house)  where  he  served  continuously 
In  all  the  succeeding  legislatures,  first  as 
Vice  President  of  the  Conunisslon  of  the  In- 
terior; then  Vice  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Constitutional  Affairs,  and  Vice 
President    of    his    party's    parliamentary 
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group;  In  1963  he  was  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  1968  Its 
President;  On  July  8,  1976  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  with  832  out  of 
995  votes,  a  result  never  achieved  before  In 
any  presidential  election. 

The  Pertini  Spirit 

Sandro  Pertlnl,  the  President  of  Italy, 
who  meets  today  with  President  Reagan,  is 
no  household  word  In  America.  But  he  is  no 
footnote  figure.  Few  other  Italian  leaders 
have  broken  so  many  rules,  gotten  so  many 
votes,  shaken  so  many  hands  or  done  so 
much  to  demonstrate  that  parliamentarians 
are  not  necessarily  boring. 

A  lifelong  Socialist,  Mr.  Pertini  endured 
Jail  and  exile  under  Mussolitu.  A  proud  out- 
sider, he  refuses  to  live  In  the  presidential 
palace.  A  virtuoso  polltican,  he  was  the  first 
Italian  President  In  30  years  to  reach  out- 
side the  Christian  Democratic  Party  to 
name  a  centrist  Republican  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  thus  gave  new  life  to  the  movement 
to  broaden  Italy's  ruling  circle  without 
yielding  power  to  the  Commimists. 

The  United  States  has  an  important  Inter- 
est In  that.  Without  a  strong  Italian  center, 
there  would  be  zero  weight  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
"zero  option"  offer  to  Moscow  on  theater 
nuclear  weapons.  The  present  Government, 
at  some  political  risk,  agreed  to  accept  Its 
share  of  cruise  missiles  to  facilitate  West 
Germany's  assent.  It  was  equally  difficult, 
politically,  for  Italy  to  Join  the  Internation- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai  Peninsu- 
lar. 

Mr.  Pertini  has  thus  stretched  the  powers 
of  a  titular  office.  And  at  85,  he  shames  the 
young  with  his  anger  at  oppression.  Ad- 
dressing outrages  in  Argentina  recently,  he 
Insisted  that  "anyone  who  does  not  protest 
against  these  dictatorships  .  .  .  does  not 
have  the  right  to  protest  what  is  happening 
In  Poland." 

A  warm  and  vigorous  man.  President  Per- 
tini is  a  welcome  visitor.  We  are  lucky  to 
meet  him.* 
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harder  for  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish 
troops,  since  negotiations  thus  far 
have  been  unsuccessful.  I  lu^e  my  col- 
leagues to  take  advantage  of  the  spe- 
cial order  Congressmen  Brooufield 
and  Yatron  have  reserved  for  April 
22.  and  I  thank  them  both  for  the  op- 
r>ortunlty  they  have  provided  us  to  in- 
crease awareness  of  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus.* 


PEACEFUL  RESOLUTION  FOR 
CYPRUS  SITUATION 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  troops 
for  8  long  years  is  of  significant  con- 
cern to  all  freedom  loving  peoples. 
This  year,  on  March  22,  Congressman 
Brooicfield  and  Congressman  Yatron 
have  introduced  a  special  order  which 
will  allow  us  an  opportunity  to  advo- 
cate the  peaceful  resolution  of  this  sit- 
uation in  Cyprus. 

Even  though  the  United  Nations  has 
been  involved  in  this  dispute  since 
1974,  the  illegal  occupation  of  Cyprus 
continues.  It  is  important  that  we  not 
allow  Turkey  to  believe  we  have  lost 
our  Interest  in  Cyprus,  and  this  special 
order  provides  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  telegraph  our  concern  and  disap- 
pointment that  Turkey  continues  to 
ignore  the  basic  human  rights  of  Cyp- 
riot  citizens.  We  must  impress  upon 
the  United  Nations  the  need  to  press 


CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY:  IGOR  GUBERMAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  continued  concern  over 
the  case  of  Moscow  refusenik  Igor  Gu- 
berman  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Guberman  quit  his  engineering 
job  to  become  an  editor  for  the  jour- 
nal Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  1979.  As 
his  circle  of  friends  and  colleagues  was 
decimated  by  arrests,  exiles,  and  emi- 
gration, Guberman  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  new  life  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  Israel.  His  request  for  exit 
visas  was  denied,  and  he  was  arrested 
soon  thereafter  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  trafficking  in  stolen  icons.  This 
was  clearly  a  trumped-up  charge.  KGB 
officials  had  threatened  to  arrest  him 
if  he  refused  to  inform  for  them  about 
the  journal  he  edited. 

Igor  Guberman  was  sentenced  to  5 
years  of  labor  in  1979.  A  year  later, 
the  sentence  was  changed  to  internal 
exile.  This  gregarious,  gifted  man  and 
his  family  have  lived  in  an  agonizing 
purgatory  since  then.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  work  or  obviously  to  partici- 
pate in  the  refusenik  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  outraged  at  the 
senseless  waste  the  Soviet  Union  is 
making  of  the  Gubermans'  lives. 
While  even  one  innocent  family  is 
kept  hostage  in  this  world,  none  of  us 
are  safe.  I  urge  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  perform  their  simple  duty— free 
Igor  Guberman  to  live  and  work  where 
he  chooses.* 


LET'S  NOT  GO  TOO  PAR 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  passing 
legislative  language  which  imposes  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  matters  Federal 
courts  may  handle  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  precedent.  It  is  a  precedent 
which  concerns  not  only  those  mem- 
bers who  are  perceived  as  "liberal," 
whatever  that  term  means,  but  also 
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those  who  are  generally  considered  as 
"conservative."  The  argximents  against 
establishing  this  precedent  do  not 
focus  on  the  immediate  issue  at  hand, 
school  busing.  They  do  not  center  on 
the  substance  of  other  initiatives  of 
this  sort,  such  as  school  prayer  or 
abortion.  The  concern  instead  rightly 
goes  to  a  very  dangerous  legislative  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  delicate  separa- 
tion of  powers  mandated  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

An  excellent  summary  of  this  consti- 
tutional crisis  was  provided  by  Marvin 
Stone,  in  the  March  22,  1982,  edition 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  editori- 
al in  its  entirety. 

Let's  Not  Oo  Too  Pak 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

Congress  is  considering  bills  to  restrict  the 
federal  courts  in  Issues  of  school  busing, 
school  prayer  and  abortion.  These  bills  are 
Intended  to  remedy  real  or  perceived  abuses, 
but  they  could,  conceivably,  begin  the  ero- 
sion of  unique  American  liberties. 

Furthest  along  in  the  congressional  maze 
is  a  measure  forbidding  a  federal  court  to 
order  transportation  of  schoolchildren  for  a 
distance  of  more  that  5  miles  or  a  time  of 
more  that  15  minutes  from  their  homes  for 
racial  reasons.  This  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Senator  Bennett  Johnston,  the  author  of 
the  antibuslng  bill,  has  pleaded  for  it  on  the 
basis  of  what  happened  in  his  state  of  Lou- 
isiana. There  children  have  been  bused,  by 
court  order.  60  to  80  miles  a  day. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  Senator 
Johnston,  and  we  have  make  it  clear  in  the 
past  that  we  do.  but  It  also  is  becoming  clear 
that  gagging  the  courts  by  law  Is  not  a  safe 
remedy.  Beyond  the  busing  fight,  other  bills 
would  hem  In  the  Judiciary  more  drastically. 
Some  plans  for  defense  of  school  prayer,  for 
instance,  would  forbid  the  federal  bench,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court,  to  act  on  the 
issue  at  all. 

At  this  point  the  conunent  of  Senator 
Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania  becomes  ur- 
gently germane:  "If  the  Congress  exercises 
power  to  take  away  .  .  .  jurisdiction  In  mat- 
ters Involving  busing  because  It  is  unpopular 
with  the  majority,  then  the  precedent  is  es- 
tablished that  whenever  the  majority  disfa- 
vors an  Individual's  legal  rights,  court  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  such  basic  rights  as  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  press  and  of  religion 
as  well  as  equal  protection,  due  process  and 
the  entire  Constitution  itself  may  t>e  re- 
moved ....  Rights  that  cannot  be  enforced 
because  resort  to  the  courts  has  been 
blocked  are  really  not  rights  at  all." 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  moreover,  who 
dislikes  busing  and  favors  school  prayer, 
also  Joined  In  defending  the  courts  from  en- 
croachment: "There  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  framers  once  rejected  granting  Congress 
the  power  to  limit  federal  trial-court  Juris- 
diction of  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. ...  In  the  final  weeks  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  .  .  .  the  delegates  dis- 
agreed to  language  reading:  'In  all  other 
cases  before  mentioned  the  Judicial  power 
shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  leg- 
islature shall  direct.'  " 

Ooldwater  then  quoted  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  agrees  in  The  Federalist  with  a 
statement  by  Montesquieu:  "There  Is  no  lib- 
erty if  the  power  of  Judging  be  not  separat- 
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ed  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers." 

Defense  of  the  federal  Judges'  Jurisdiction 
does  not  Imply  that  they  should  be  free  to 
do  whatever  their  social  theories  indicate. 
Hamilton  is  not  done  with  the  subject  at  the 
point  where  Goldwater  left  him.  Hamilton 
also  writes:  "The  courts  must  declare  the 
sense  of  the  law:  and  If  they  should  be  dis- 
posed to  exercise  will  Instead  of  Judgment, 
the  consequence  would  ...  be  the  sul>stitu- 
tion  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of  the  legisla- 
tive body." 

After  a  long  period  when  the  courts  lay 
under  suspicion  of  exercising  will  Instead  of 
Judgment,  the  administrative  climate  that 
moved  them  is  shifting.  Atty.  Oen.  William 
French  Smith  is  exhorting  the  Judges  to  re- 
strain themselves  from  Judicial  ^llcymak- 
ing  lest  the  courts  lose  their  independence 
and  popular  respect. 

Terrel  Bell,  from  the  start  of  his  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  Education,  has  discouraged 
suits  that  would  lead  to  busing  orders.  The 
Justice  Department  has  not  been  initiating 
such  suits.  Voluntary  integration  without 
forced  busing  Is  the  key  to  a  landmark  set- 
tlement Just  worked  out  with  the  Chicago 
schools. 

All  these  are  powerful  signs  that  the  Judi- 
cial action  can  and  will  be  guided  Into  Its 
proper  channels  without  the  passage  of  laws 
that  block  those  very  channels.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  laws  forbidding  courts  to 
act  also  bar  citizens'  appeals  to  those  courts 
for  their  liberties.* 


SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSOrTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  Byelonissian-American 
communities  in  the  United  States  will 
commemorate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  This  proclama- 
tion of  independence  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  was  made  in  Mliisk.  the 
capital  of  Bielarus.  the  original  name 
of  the  country,  on  March  25.  1918.  The 
break  from  Communist  Russia  result- 
ed in  an  Invasion  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Just  10  months  later,  thus 
crushing  that  spark  of  freedom  by 
forcibly  placing  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  within  the 
iron-flsted  grasp  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Near  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
All-Byelorussian  Congress  again  con- 
vened to  approve  a  second  proclama- 
tion of  independence,  but  was  soon  dis- 
persed by  the  Soviet  armies. 

However,  the  fierce  desire  to  be  free 
remains  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  Byelorussia.  Despite  the 
continuous  oppression  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Moscow  Commimist 
regime,  the  Byelorussians  have  at 
every  opportunity  sought  to  restore 
their  national  identity  as  a  sovereign 
state,  free  from  the  forces  of  Commu- 
nist domination  and  control. 
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Throughout  their  history,  the  Byel- 
orussian people  have  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  their  nation- 
al identity  through  their  cultural 
achievements,  language,  and  rich  her- 
itage. The  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to 
be  free  and  the  determination  for  this 
renewed  freedom  continues  to  inspire 
these  valiant  people  in  their  dreams  of 
reestablishing  their  homeland  as  an 
independent  nation. 

It  is  a  real  tragedy  that  the  Byelo- 
russian people,  whose  heritage  is  so 
rich  in  the  tradition  of  democracy,  live 
under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
that  these  people  are  not  more  in- 
tensely served  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty broadcasts.  The  Byelorussians  are 
not  allowed  to  learn  of  the  nature  of 
Soviet  expansionism  throughout  the 
world  and  the  vitality  of  their  respec- 
tive cultural  heritages  in  the  United 
States  because  for  years  the  Byelorus- 
sians in  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  had 
any  VOA  broadcasts  In  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
programs  in  foreign  languages  of  the 
VOA,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Free 
Europe,  which  will  increase  their 
impact  and  effectiveness.  Our  broad- 
casts to  the  Soviet  bloc  are  the  princi- 
pal communication  link  between  the 
United  States  and  the  more  than  330 
million  people  within  the  area,  and 
these  radios  are  our  most  Important 
nonlethal  weapons  in  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Government. 

As  we  commemorate  this  anniversa- 
ry of  Bielarus  independence,  we  high- 
light this  day  as  a  symbol  of  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  for  their  sovereignty  and  self- 
determination.  We  also  commend  and 
acknowledge  the  courage  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people.  This  anniversary 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  continues  to  bum  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Byelonissian  people  de- 
spite Commimist  oppression.  I  trust 
that  we  can  reassure  those  brave 
people  whose  human  rights  and  cul- 
tural heritage  are  held  captive,  that 
they  will  continue  to  receive  our  en- 
couragement for  their  ultimate  goal  of 
self-determination.* 


INSTITUTE  OP  ELECTRICAL  AND 
ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERS  EN- 
DORSES THE  INNOVATION 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  let- 
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ters  from  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers,  Inc.,  to 
three  of  my  colleagues  expressing 
their  support  of  H.R.  4326,  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act. 
IEEE  is  the  world's  largest  technical 
professional  engineering  society,  with 
over  150,000  members  In  the  United 
States. 

In  making  this  endorsement,  IEEE 
joins  the  Electronics  Association  of 
California  as  well  as  many  small  busi- 
ness associations.  IEEE's  action  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4326  demonstrates  how 
crucial  the  ixmovation  bill  Is  to  Ameri- 
ca's high  technology  community. 

IEEE's  letters  of  endorsement 
follow: 

Thi  iKsxrnrra  or  Electrical  ai»d 
Elkctronics  Engineers,  Inc., 

March  8,  1$82. 
Hon.  Don  Puqua, 

Chairman,    House    Committee   on   Science 
and  Technology,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  IEEE  strongly  sup- 
ports the  initiatives  in  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  and  endorses  the  principles 
set  out  in  the  House  bill  (H.R.  4326).  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  important  to  use  the  creative 
forces  of  small  business  to  meet  Federal  R. 
Si  D.  needs  and  that  small  business  is  capa- 
ble of  contributing  significantly  to  techno- 
logical Innovation  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
even  more  important  at  this  time,  with  the 
economy  stagnating,  to  encourage  research 
directed  toward  specific  ends— toward  better 
processes  and  products. 

The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers.  Inc.  (IEEE),  founded  in  1884.  Is 
the  world's  largest  technical  professional 
engineering  society.  Over  150,000  of  our 
members  reside  in  the  United  States.  The 
members  are  volunteers  with  expertise  in 
the  engineering  aspects  of  power,  energy, 
communications,  transportation  and  related 
fields:  they  are  businessmen  and  entrepre- 
neurs as  well.  The  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  are  scientif- 
ic, educational  and  professional. 

Many  members  of  the  IEEE  are  involved 
in  smaJl  business  enterprises— over  one-fifth 
of  the  U.S.  membership— and  are  particular- 
ly concerned  with  the  effects  of  Federal 
policy  on  Innovation  and  productivity.  They 
are  also  concerned  about  patent  rights  for 
individual  inventors  and  tax  incentives  for 
increased  innovation  and  productivity. 

We  understand  the  fears  of  the  academic 
community  that  R.  &  D.  set-asides  estab- 
lished by  statute  might  fall  heavily  on  basic 
research  performed  by  universities.  TEEE 
understands  the  worth  of  and  supports  a 
high  level  of  basic  research  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  note  that  the 
definition  of  R.  &  D.  contained  in  section 
4(4)  creates  three  categories  of  R.  dc  D.  to 
which  the  percentage  set-aside  would  apply. 
The  first  category  (A)  is  "systematic,  inten- 
sive study  directed  toward  greater  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  subject  stud- 
ied."  We  suggest  that  this  category  could  be 
usefully  divided  Into  two  parts,  "targeted 
toward  specific  ends"  and  "untargeted"  and 
that  the  guaranteed  set-aside  leave  untar- 
geted research  untouched  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

We  share  the  view  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  some  others  that  the 
standard  should  be  a  1  percent  set-aside,  as 
prescribed  in  the  legislation  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  I98I  (S.  881)  rather 
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than  the  staged  level  of  3  percent,  which 
the  House  bUl  specifies. 
Sincerely. 

E.  J.  DO'TLE. 

The  Institute  op  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers.  Inc. 

March  8.  1982. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  IEEE  strongly  sup- 
ports the  initiatives  in  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  and  endorses  the  principles 
set  out  in  the  House  bUl  (H.R.  4326).  We  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  use  the  creative 
forces  of  small  business  to  meet  Federal  R. 
St  D.  needs  and  that  small  business  is  capa- 
ble of  Contributing  significantly  to  techno- 
logical innovation  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
even  more  important  at  this  time,  with  the 
economy  stagnating,  to  encourage  research 
directed  toward  specific  ends— toward  better 
processes  and  products. 

The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  Inc.  (IEEE),  founded  in  1884,  is 
the  world's  largest  technical  professional 
engineering  society.  Over  150,000  of  our 
members  reside  in  the  United  States.  The 
members  are  volunteers  with  expertise  in 
the  engineering  aspects  of  power,  energy, 
communications,  transportation  and  related 
fields;  they  are  businessmen  and  entrepre- 
neurs as  well.  The  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  are  scientif- 
ic, educational  and  professional. 

Many  members  of  the  IEEE  are  Involved 
in  small  business  enterprises— over  one-fifth 
of  the  U.S.  membership— and  are  particular- 
ly concerned  with  the  effects  of  Federal 
policy  on  innovation  and  productivity.  They 
are  also  concerned  about  patent  rights  for 
individual  inventors  and  tax  incentives  for 
increased  innovation  and  productivity. 

We  understand  the  fears  of  the  academic 
community  that  R.  &  D.  set-asldes  estab- 
lished by  statute  might  fall  heavily  on  basic 
research  performed  by  universities.  IEEE 
understands  the  worth  of  and  supports  a 
high  level  of  basic  research  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  note  that  the 
definition  of  R.  &  D.  contained  in  section 
4(4)  creates  three  categories  of  R.  &  D.  to 
which  the  percentage  set-aside  would  apply. 
The  first  category  (A)  is  "systematic,  inten- 
sive study  directed  toward  greater  luiowl- 
edge  and  understanding  of  the  subject  stud- 
ied."  We  suggest  that  this  category  could  be 
usefully  divided  into  two  parts,  "targeted 
toward  specific  ends"  and  "untargeted"  and 
that  the  guaranteed  set-aside  leave  untar- 
geted research  untouched  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

We  share  the  view  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  some  others  that  the 
standard  should  be  a  I  percent  set-aside,  as 
prescribed  in  the  legislation  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1981  (S.  881)  rather 
than  the  staged  level  of  3  percent,  which 
the  House  bill  specifies. 
Sincerely. 

E.  J.  DOTLE. 

The  Institote  op  EIlectrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers.  Inc.. 

March  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  IEEE  strongly  sup- 
ports the  initiatives  in  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  and  endorses  the  principles 
set  out  in  the  House  bill  (H.R.  4326).  We  be- 
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lieve  it  is  important  to  use  the  creative 
forces  of  small  business  to  meet  Federal  R. 
&  D.  needs  and  that  small  business  is  capa- 
ble of  contributing  significantly  to  techno- 
logical innovation  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
even  more  important  at  this  time,  with  the 
economy  stagnating,  to  encourage  research 
directed  toward  sfjecific  ends— toward  better 
processes  and  products. 

The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  Inc.  (IEEE),  founded  in  1884.  is 
the  world's  largest  technical  professional 
engineering  society.  Over  150,000  of  our 
members  reside  in  the  United  States.  The 
members  are  volunteers  with  expertise  in 
the  engineering  aspects  of  power,  energy, 
communications,  transportation  and  related 
fields;  they  are  businessmen  and  entrepre- 
neurs as  well.  The  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  are  scientif- 
ic, educational  and  professional. 

Many  members  of  the  IEEE  are  Involved 
in  small  business  enterprises — over  one-fifth 
of  the  U.S.  membership— and  are  particular- 
ly concerned  with  the  effects  of  Federal 
policy  on  innovation  and  productivity.  They 
are  also  concerned  about  patent  rights  for 
individual  inventors  and  tax  incentives  for 
increased  innovation  and  productivity. 

We  understand  the  fears  of  the  academic 
community  that  R.  &  D.  set-asides  estab- 
lished by  statute  might  fall  heavily  on  basic 
research  performed  by  universities.  IEEE 
understands  the  worth  of  and  supports  a 
high  level  of  basic  research  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  note  that  the 
definition  of  R.  &  D.  contained  in  section 
4(4)  creates  three  categories  of  R.  &  D.  to 
which  the  percentage  set-aside  would  apply. 
The  first  category  (A)  is  "systematic,  inten- 
sive study  directed  toward  greater  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  subject  stud- 
ied." We  suggest  that  this  category  could  be 
usefully  divided  into  two  parts,  "targeted 
toward  specific  ends"  and  "untargeted"  and 
that  the  guaranteed  set-aside  leave  untar- 
geted research  untouched  as  much  as  t>ossi- 
ble. 

We  share  the  view  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  some  others  that  the 
standard  should  be  a  1  percent  set-aside,  as 
prescriljed  in  the  legislation  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1981  (S.  881)  rather 
than  the  staged  level  of  3  percent,  which 
the  House  bill  specifies. 
Sincerely, 

E.  J.  DO'TLE. 


CRBR:  A  BIG  MISTAKE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

77iwrs<iai/,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr,  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
editorial  which  was  printed  In  News- 
day,  the  Long  Island  newspaper,  on 
March  10,  1982.  I  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  it. 

No  Shortcuts  on  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder 

When  it  comes  to  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor,  the  White  House  seems  to  think 
one  bad  mistake  deserves  another. 

It  would  cost  the  government  $3.2  billion 
to  build  an  expterimental  reactor  in  Tennes- 
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s««  that  would  produce  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  It  would  use— and  probably  more  than 
anybody  e\ae  would  uae.  since  current  sup- 
plies are  ample  and  cheap. 

That's  the  first  mistake. 

Jimmy  Carter  tried  to  scrap  the  Clinch 
River  project,  but  Congress  kept  It  alive,  to 
the  delight  of  Tennessee's  sertators  and  rep- 
resentatives. Now  President  Reagan  not 
only  wants  Clinch  River  to  go  ahead,  but 
seeks  to  speed  It  up  by  shortcuttlng  the 
usual  environmental  and  safety  reviews. 

That's  the  second  mistake. 

Whatever  merit  the  project  has.  It  In- 
volves an  unfamiliar  technology  that  should 
have  as  thorough  a  review  for  potential  haz- 
ards as  poasible— not  less  than  is  required 
for  more  routine  projects. 

Fortunately,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  refused  last  week  to  agree  to  a 
speed-up— but  by  only  a  3-2  vote.  Now  one 
commissioner  who  opposed  the  shortcut  la 
leaving  the  NRC.  and  the  White  House  ap- 
parently Is  hurrying  to  replace  him  with 
WUlie  J.  Nunnery,  who  presumably  would 
provide  the  needed  affirmative  vote. 

That  could  well  be  a  third  mistake,  and 
not  only  because  a  yea  vote  would  undercut 
normal  safeguards.  According  to  Wisconsin's 
attorney  general,  Nunnery  violated  state 
law  by  doing  outside  work  while  serving  on 
the  state's  Public  Service  Commission. 

If  the  Senate  Is  asked  to  confirm  Nun- 
nery's appointment  to  the  NRC.  It  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  his  qualifications  and 
perspectives.  Even  If  his  problems  In  Wis- 
consin don't  rule  him  out,  the  public  de- 
serves assurances  the  next  NRC  member 
won't  vote  to  undercut  public  or  environ- 
mental safety  by  accelerating  a  project  the 
nation  doesn't  need  anyway.* 


OBSERVANCE  OF  YURIY 
SHXJKHEVYCH  DEFENSE  WEEK 


HON.  MHUCENT  FENWICK 

or  ifxw  jmsKY 

nf  THX  HOUSS  OF  RXFRZSKNTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  25,  1982 

•  Ms.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  March  22-27.  1982,  is  being  ob- 
served by  the  Ukrainian  Student  Asso- 
ciation of  Mykola  Michnowsky 
(TUSM).  In  consideration  of  that  fact. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Shukhevych. 

Yurly  Shukhevych  has  been  in 
prison  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1948, 
when  he  was  arrested  as  a  15-year-old 
boy.  His  crime  was  that  his  father  had 
been  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army,  which 
fought  against  both  Hitler's  Germany 
and  Stalin's  Russia  in  order  to  try  to 
further  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. The  Soviets  have  demanded 
that  Mr.  Shukhevych  renounce  his 
father  and  his  father's  struggle  for 
Ukrainian  national  liberation.  As  a 
result.  Mr.  Shukhevych  has  been  tor- 
tured, both  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally, as  he  remains  in  prison  for,  now, 
his  34th  year. 

This  torture  is  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  signed  as  a  promise  to  re- 
spect himian  rights.  More  Important 
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than  the  Helsinki  accords  is  the  fact 
that  the  behavior  of  the  Soviets  in 
cases  such  as  this  violates  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  just  and  civilized  behavior.  It 
Is  our  duty  to  stand  In  support  of 
people  like  Mr.  Shukhevych  as  they 
confront  the  Soviet  menace  often 
alone,  without  friends  or  supporters 
anywhere. 

We  call  on  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  free  Mr.  Shukhevych 
and  all  political  prisoners  and  to  stop 
its  torture  of  those  prisoners.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE    - 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  origi- 
nal design  of  the  proposed  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  to  be  located  in 
Constitution  Gardens.  Some  of  us  de- 
veloped concerns  as  to  whether  the 
memorial  appropriately  expressed  the 
grateful  thanks  of  our  country  to  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  problem  of  a  memorial  to  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  esthetics.  Of  course,  tastes 
and  artistic  Judgments  differ  among 
reasonable  people.  Who  Is  to  say  that 
one  view  is  more  valid  than  another? 

Notwithstanding  this,  because  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  and  public  loca- 
tions would  be  used  for  this  memorial, 
and  because  the  subject  of  the  memo- 
rial involved  so  much  more  than  gi'an- 
ite  and  grass— emotions,  loyalty,  duty, 
patriotism,  sacrifice,  love  of  country— 
and  because  the  period  involved  such 
controversy,  many  of  us  felt  a  broader 
consensus  was  needed  as  to  the  memo- 
rial s  appropriateness  to  its  important 
and  noble  task. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  received 
many  letters  from  interested  parties, 
some  approving,  some  deploring  the 
memorial's  original  design.  As  a  veter- 
an of  World  War  II  and  one  who 
fought  in  the  South  Pacific,  I  have  re- 
mained keenly  sensitive  to  the  vital 
role  our  military  services  have  histori- 
cally played.  I  felt,  as  a  veteran  and  a 
Member  of  Congress,  that  I  had  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  express  the 
views  of  my  constituents  and  myself 
on  this  significant  issue.  I  don't  think 
this  can  fairly  be  characterized  as 
being  meddlesome— but  more  properly, 
caring  a  lot  and  trying  to  have  my  con- 
cerns heard. 

Some  wise  person  once  suggested 
that  politics  Is  too  Important  to  leave 
to  the  politicians.  I  would  presume  to 
assert  that  war  memorials  may  be  too 
Important  to  leave  simply  to  artists 
and  architects.  After  all,  the  memorial 
is  going  to  speak  for  me  and  my  con- 
stituents, and  keep  expressing  a  mes- 
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sage  of  honor,  pride,  and  a  debt  of 
unpayable  gratitude  for  many,  many 
decades  to  come. 

On  the  contrary.  I  would  have  felt 
guilt  and  remorse  had  I  declined  to  ex- 
press those  views  to  which  some  took 
exception.  That  our  differences  have 
been  satisfactorily  resolved  is  a  tribute 
to  reason,  commonsense  and,  most  of 
all,  a  large  portion  of  good  will  on  all 
sides. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  all  those 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  resolve 
this  controversy.  Their  outstanding  ef- 
forts have  made  possible  the  ceremoni- 
al ground  breaking  scheduled  for  this 
Friday.  March  26  at  10:30  a.m.  The 
ceremonies  will  take  place  at  the  west 
end  of  Constitution  Gardens  near  the 
Intersection  of  21st  Street  NW..  and 
Constitution  Avenue,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  attend,  if  at  all  possible. 

The  design  modifications,  agreed 
upon  by  those  personally  involved  in 
numerous  and  lengthy  meetings,  will 
culminate  in  a  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial to  be  dedicated  this  Veterans 
Day.  November  11.  that  will  signal  to 
all  that  we  Americans  are  proud  of  our 
servicemen  and  servicewomen  who 
served  in  Vietnam,  and  that,  at  long 
last  we  recognize  their  service  in  a 
highly  visible  and  truly  inspiring  me- 
morial. 

The  newly  approved  design  includes 
the  placement  of  an  American  flag  at 
the  top  of  the  apex  of  the  two  granite 
V-shaped  walls.  A  statue  of  a  heroic 
fighting  man,  symbolizing  all  who 
served  in  Vietnam,  will  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  granite  walls.  Inscriptions 
for  the  base  of  the  flagpole,  the 
statue,  and  a  modification  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  granite  walls  have  all 
been  approved. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  all  those  who  worked  so  hard  to 
bring  about  the  final  design  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  some  of  the  key 
individuals.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  John  Warner,  exhibit- 
ed extreme  patience  and  perseverance 
in  chairing  the  many  meetings  which 
resulted  in  the  compromise.  He  was 
Joined  In  his  efforts  by  our  colleagues 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate,  In- 
cluding Congressmen  Phil  Crane  and 
Don  Bailey,  and  Senators  Jeremiah 
Denton  and  Steve  Sitmms.  Mr.  Jan 
Scruggs,  president  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund,  understood  and 
appreciated  our  concerns,  and  proved 
his  willingness  to  negotiate  suitable 
design  changes  during  the  meetings 
chaired  by  Senator  Warner.  This 
entire  project  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Scruggs'  idealism,  dedication,  and 
most  of  all,  perseverance.  He  deserves 
the  highest  credit.  Vietnam  combat 
veterans  James  Webb,  Thomas  Car- 
hart,  Milt  Copulos  and  Harris  Jordan, 
to  name  only  a  few,  personally  gave 
countless  hours  of  their  time  and  emo- 
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tions  to  achieve  a  memorial  that  will 
be  an  impressive  monument  to  all 
those  who  served.  A  special  thanks  is 
due  Mr.  H.  Ross  Perot  of  Texas,  who 
provided  the  initial  funds  for  the  me- 
morial, and  gave  evidence  of  his  con- 
tinuing concern  by  traveling  from 
Texas  to  attend  Senator  Warner's 
meetings. 

Last  but  not  least,  very  special  recog- 
nition is  due  Secretary  of  Interior 
James  Watt,  who  appreciated  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  many,  as  well  as 
the  desire  of  others  to  retain  the  origi- 
nal design.  Secretary  Watt  expedited 
his  review  of  the  design  compromise, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  nec- 
essary preliminary  approvals  of  the 
design  additions  were  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Commission 
on  Pine  Arts.  And,  although  Secretary 
Watt  has  authorized  construction  to 
begin,  he  has  indicated  that  the  dedi- 
cation cannot  be  held  until  all  compo- 
nents of  the  memorial  are  in  place— a 
goal  which  has  been  echoed  by  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund  so 
that  the  memorial  may  be  dedicated 
this  Veterans  Day. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  my 
grateful  thanks  to  everyone  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  while  the  contro- 
versy was  heated  at  times,  the  final 
design  concept  shows  that  retisonable 
people  can  reach  agreement  on  almost 
anything,  but  only  if  they  try. 

My  slncerest  compliments  to  all.  I 
look  forward  with  anticipation  and 
pride  to  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  on  November  11, 
1982.* 


IDA  NUDEL  IS  RELEASED  FROM 
EXILE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NIW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
convey  to  my  colleagues  some  heart- 
warming news.  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed by  Lynn  Singer,  president  of 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
that  Ida  Nudel,  the  only  woman 
Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  released  from 
her  exile  in  Siberia. 

Gratifying  as  that  report  is  to  those 
of  us  who  have  worked  for  this  day,  it 
is  not  enough.  Ida  Nudel  must  be 
given  the  permission  to  go  to  Israel 
which  she  has  been  seeking  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

The  Soviet  regime  which  so  cruelly 
sent  Ida  Nudel  into  exile  has,  in  the 
past  months.  Intensified  its  campaign 
of  oppression  and  persecution  of  those 
Soviet  Jews  who,  like  Ida  Nudel,  seek 
only  the  freedom  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion in  the  land  of  their  choice- 
Israel. 
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There  are  grave  concerns  that,  using 
whatever  trumped-up  excuse  the 
Kremlin  oligarchy  may  devise,  Ida 
Nudel  may  still  be  kept  as  a  prisoner 
of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  weel(s  ago,  in  a  spe- 
cial order  in  which  some  40  of  my  col- 
leagues joined,  we  demanded  that  the 
Soviets  give  Ida  Nudel  the  exit  visa  to 
Israel  she  has  sought  for  so  long. 

That  message  has  been  sent  to 
Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
to  Ambassador  Dobrynin  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy  here  in  Washington. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  still 
stronger  demand  for  freedom.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion memorializing  the  Soviet  regime, 
demanding  that  it  live  up  to  the  Hel- 
slndi  accords,  and  allow  Ida  Nudel  to 
join  her  family  in  Israel.  I  wish  to  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  from  other 
States  to  join  in  renewing  their  per- 
sonal demands  for  Ida's  freedom,  also 
to  request  that  their  State  legislatures 
do  the  same.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
convey  to  the  heartless  Soviet  leader- 
ship the  tremendous  concern  over  Ida 
Nudel  which  has  been  aroused  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  adopted  Ida  Nudel  as 
my  Fourth  Congressional  District's 
prisoner  of  conscience  3  years  ago.  In 
those  years,  I  have  sought  cooperation 
from  my  colleagues  in  Ida's  behalf  on 
several  occasions.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
tremendous  response  they  gave.  But 
this  is  the  most  critical  time  for  Ida 
Nudel.  She  needs  our  help.  Please  Join 
me  in  demanding  that  she  be  allowed 
to  join  her  family  in  Israel.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER-1981-82 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  Miss 
June  Melody  Prosser  of  Cundys 
Harbor,  the  1981-82  winner  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy scholarship  contest  for  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Miss  Prosser,  writing  under  the  na- 
tional contest  theme  of  "Building 
America  Together,"  clearly  exhibited 
her  high  level  of  interest  and  aptitude 
in  the  American  democratic  process. 
She  has  distinguished  herself,  her 
community,  and  her  State.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  recognize  her 
achievement. 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  and  praise  for  the 
work  of  both  the  Maine  and  the  Na- 
tional Vetertms  of  Foreign  Wars  orga- 
nizations. Through  their  scholarship 
programs  many  young  people  In  Maine 
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and  across  the  coimtry  have  benefited 
by  increased  academic  opportunity 
and  a  greater  awareness  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Ideals  upon  which  our 
great  country  was  founded.* 


JAPAN'S  ATTITUDE  PARTLY  TO 
BLAME  IN  TRADE  WAR 


HON.  AL  SWin 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  In  the  National  Journal  by 
Robert  Samuelson,  expressed  much  of 
the  frustration  and  concern  people  In 
my  area  feel  about  our  trading  rela- 
tionship with  Japan.  Coming,  as  I  do, 
from  an  exporting  area— everything 
from  seeds  and  bulbs  to  Boeing  air- 
planes—I  am  not  eager  for  the  United 
States  to  get  Into  any  kind  of  a  protec- 
tionist trade  war.  However,  the  behav- 
ior of  the  Japanese  as  described  quite 
accurately,  I  believe,  in  the  Samuelson 
article,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  a  free  trade  policy.  Free 
trside  Is  a  two  way  street.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  l)een  seeing  ade- 
quate travel  In  both  directions  In  our 
trade  relationships  with  Japan,  howev- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Samuelson's  article.  I 
feel  that  many  Members  will  recognize 
the  truth  of  what  he  says. 

Japan's  Attitude  Partly  To  Blamx  in 
Trade  War 

Tokyo.— It  Is  difficult  to  leave  this  coun- 
try with  a  good  feeling  about  the  prospects 
for  a  sensible  resolution  of  the  trade  con- 
flict* between  Japan  and  the  West.  The  root 
causes  are  Japan's  phenomenal  economic 
success— and  the  envy  It  stirs  in  the  West— 
and  the  shortsightedness  and  Insensltivity 
of  the  Japanese. 

Neither  seems  likely  to  disappear  soon. 

Trade  conflicts  between  the  West— par- 
ticularly the  United  States— and  Japan  seem 
to  follow  a  set  script,  and  the  current 
combat  Is  no  exception. 

First  there  are  vague  rumblings  in  Con- 
gress that  "something "  must  be  done.  The 
administration  then  disavows  protectionism, 
but  subtly  encourages  congressional  discon- 
tent. Finally,  It  uses  that  discontent  to 
wheedle  concessions  from  the  Japanese, 
who  resist  all  the  way. 

What  makes  the  most  recent  episode  ex- 
traordinary is  the  nature  of  the  redress 
being  demanded.  The  objective  seems  noth- 
ing less  than  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the 
size  of  Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  ($13.4  billion  in  1981  by  Japa- 
nese statistics)  and  the  European  Communi- 
ty ($10.3  billion).  This  Is  almost  certainly 
beyond  doing,  except  with  severe  restric- 
tions on  Japan's  exports.  Significantly,  U.S. 
and  European  officials  simply  haven't  iden- 
tified types  of  Western  ext>orts  now  being 
excluded  In  large  quantities  from  Japan. 

At  one  level,  it  Is  hard  not  to  take  the  out- 
break of  anti-Japanese  sentiment  as  scape- 
goating.  The  United  States  and  Europe  are 
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both  de«p  in  slump  and.   by  comparison. 
Japan's  economy  ts  relatively  healthy. 

But  it  Is  equally  difficult  to  ignore  Japan's 
culpability  in  the  drift  toward  protection- 
ism. Free  trade,  like  any  other  international 
regime,  can  exist  only  so  long  as  participat- 
ing states  feel  It  serves  their  mutual  self-in- 
terest. As  a  state  with  one  of  the  largest 
stakes  in  open  trade.  Japan  ought  to  have 
been  energetic  in  its  defense.  But  it  hasn't 
been. 

Consider: 

Item:  U.S.  cigarette  makers  cannot  freely 
sell  in  Japan.  The  government's  salt  and  to- 
bacco monopoly  allows  foreign  cigarette 
sales  at  only  20.000  of  280.000  outlets,  and 
prices  of  American  cigarettes  are  kept  about 
a  third  higher  than  Japanese. 

Item:  Severe  import  quotas  remain  on 
beef  and  oranges— an  outrage  not  only  to 
the  United  States  but  also  to  Australia,  a 
major  beef  exporter. 

Item:  Despite  a  recent  reduction,  Japan 
still  imposes  a  high  duty  (a  minimum  of  36 
percent)  on  Scotch  Whiskey— an  affront  to 
the  British,  who  have  pressed  for  steep  cuts 
for  years. 

The  lifting  of  these  restrictions  would 
alter  Japan's  huge  trade  surplus  only  slight- 
ly, but  the  fact  that  they  remain  attests  to 
the  basic  Japanese  attitude  toward  open 
trade.  It  is  a  one-sided  affair:  an  avenue  by 
which  Japan  can  export  manufactured 
goods  and  import  needed  raw  materials. 

In  the  19508  and  19608,  when  Japan  was 
short  of  foreign  exchange,  protectionism 
was  official  policy  embodied  in  tariffs, 
import  licenses  and  other  restrictions.  But 
even  though  most  restrictions  have  disap- 
peared, the  state  of  mind  continues. 

Japanese  politicians  and  officials  leave  the 
distinct  Impression  that  everybody  but 
Japan  ought  to  pay  the  political  price  of 
open  trade.  Although  farm  families  now 
constitute  less  than  a  seventh  of  Japan's 
population— and  moat  of  those  ire  part-time 
farmers— the  government  has  regularly  re- 
sisted lifting  the  beef  and  citrus  quotas. 
Likewise,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  Jealously 
protects  the  tobacco  monopoly,  which  pro- 
vides government  revenues. 

All  this  has  left  Japan  with  virtually  no 
political  goodwill  with  which  to  defend 
itself  against  unreasonable  demands.  And  it 
is  enormously  vulnerable,  for  the  overriding 
reality  about  Japan's  exports— more  impor- 
tant than  their  quality  or  price  competitive- 
ness—Is that  no  one  needs  them. 

Japan  needs  the  wood.  coal,  oil  and  grain 
it  imports  but  the  United  States  does  not 
need  the  autos  and  steel  that  constitute 
about  half  of  Japan's  exports  to  the  United 
States.  American  industries  would  gladly  fill 
the  demand.  With  some  exceptions  (stereos, 
video  tape  recorders,  motorcycles),  the  same 
is  true  of  most  Japanese  products. 

Much  of  the  Western  failure  to  sell  in 
Japan  reflects  inadequate  effort,  but  it  is 
also  a  failure  to  which  the  Japanese  contrib- 
uted. Their  success  in  the  United  States  re- 
flects their  ability  to  surmount  obstacles  of 
language,  marketing  and  product  quality. 
But  they  also  had  ample  American  help. 

In  consumer  electronics,  large  U.S.  buyers 
(Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co..  Radio  Shack 
Corp.)  gave  the  Japanese  their  initial  foot- 
hold by  placing  huge  orders.  Even  in  cars, 
the  Japanese  could  rely  on  enthusiastic  U.S. 
dealers. 

This  Is  what  an  open  market  is  all  about, 
but  it  is  not  what  Japan  is  about.  The  big- 
gest barrier  to  imports  today  Is  a  state  of 
mind.  If  changing  that  is  asking  too  much— 
as  many  Japanese  think  it  is— this  is  preclse- 
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ly  what  has  helped  bring  Japan  and  the 
West  to  the  edge  of  a  mutually  destructive 
trade  war.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES 
BRANDON  MASON 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
make  my  colIeaRues  aware  of  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  Charles  Brandon 
Mason.  Mr.  Mason  is  being  honored  by 
the  Intercommunity  Blind  Center  at 
testimonial  dinner  on  April  2. 

Charles  Mason  came  to  Whittler  31 
years  ago  to  work  with  the  Whittier 
Red  Cross  chapter  as  their  director. 
He  retired  from  the  position  in  1966 
and.  with  the  help  of  the  Whittier  Ex- 
change Club,  started  the  blind  center 
in  1967. 

It  is  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  Mason  that  the  blind  center 
became  a  reality.  His  dedication  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  work 
that  goes  on  In  the  center. 

Working  closely  with  his  wife  Leila, 
a  marriage  that  has  lasted  for  over  35 
years,  Charles  Mason  is  an  example  of 
the  volunteer  spirit  that  President 
Reagan  speaks  of  so  often.  As  the  In- 
tercommunity Blind  Center  said  in 
their  letter  of  tribute.  "Charlie  Mason 
may  be  legally  blind  but  his  vision  has 
helped  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
people  throughout  the  Greater  Whit- 
tier area,  and  from  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  to  Long  Beach." 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  this  outstanding 
citizen  for  all  his  work  to  benefit  the 
community.  Charles  Mason's  vision  is 
the  Intercommunity  Blind  Center  and 
that  vision  continues  to  help  people 
daily.  He  has  given  countless  individ- 
uals the  greatest  gift  one  person  can 
give  another— the  gift  of  life.  The  tes- 
timonial dinner  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
special  person  and  no  man  deserving 
than  Charles  Mason.* 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  REDUC- 
TION IN  EDUCATION  SUPPORT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  troubled  by  the  President's 
proposal  to  reduce  Federal  support  to 
education  by  41  percent  over  the  next 
3  years.  There  is  no  question  that  our 
Federal  budget  has  grown  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  that  we  must  reduce 
spending  and  balance  our  budget. 
However,  I  am  concerned  about  the  ef- 
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fects  that  substantial  budget  cuts  in 
Federal  postsecondary  education  as- 
sistance will  have  on  the  lives  of  our 
youth  as  well  as  on  the  future  of  our 
country. 

To  deny  a  generation  of  young 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
the  best  quality  education  at  the 
school  of  his  or  her  choice  Is  clearly  a 
shortsighted  approach  to  a  difficult 
and  serious  economic  problem.  Educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  a  sound, 
stable,  long-term  framework  under 
which  skills  can  be  nurtured  and  re- 
search developed,  in  order  that  they 
contribute  to  the  growth,  employment, 
and  rising  living  standards  of  the 
entire  country.  A  strong  national  com- 
mitment to  education  is  vital  to  the 
national  economic  recovery  as  well  as 
to  the  national  economic  growth.  I 
contend  it  is  not  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  to  maintain  a 
strong  partnership  with  State  and 
local  education  systems,  but  it  is  in  the 
Federal  Government's  best  interest  to 
do  so  as  well.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  insure  that  education  pro- 
grams are  adequately  prepared  and 
equipped  to  establish  a  firm  base  of 
technical  superiority  and  to  meet  the 
national  work  force  requirements,  key 
factors  in  the  economic  success  of  a 
nation. 

Clearly,  higher  education  plays  an 
integral  role  in  the  formation  of  a 
broadly  knowledgeable,  self-reliant 
populace  and  their  consequent  contri- 
bution to  the  economy,  national  secu- 
rity, and  the  maintenance  of  technolo- 
gy. I  believe  the  Investment  in  the  in- 
tellectual capital  of  this  country  must 
be  expanded  by  continuing  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education. 
Pell  grants,  supplemental  education 
opportunity  grants,  college  work  study 
funding,  national  direct  loans.  State 
student  incentive  grants,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  graduate  fellowships, 
and  countless  other  federally  assisted 
programs  are  the  backbone  of  today's 
postsecondary  education  and  provide 
the  access  to  higher  education.  Yet. 
the  administration  is  now  proposing  to 
cut  these  beneficial  and  productive 
programs. 

These  proposed  cuts  are  not  gradual, 
minor  cuts,  but  rather  involve  drastic 
reductions  in  Federal  funding  for  edu- 
cation, including  a  40-percent  cut  in 
Pell  grants,  a  28-percent  cut  in  work 
study  programs,  the  addition  of  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  graduate  stu- 
dent loan  program,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  three  major  programs— supple- 
mental grants,  direct  loans,  and  State 
student  Incentive  grants.  To  put  these 
statistics  in  more  real,  human  terms, 
these  cuts  would  represent  a  loss  of 
more  than  2.4  million  awards,  which 
would  force  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
undergraduate  students  to  discontinue 
or  modify  their  education  plans  and 
make  graduate  school  education  inac- 
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cessible  to  more  than  600,000  students. 
While  I  recognize  the  necessity  and 
the  possibility  of  trimming  and  con- 
solidating some  of  these  programs  in 
order  to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  I 
feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  make  un- 
reasonable and  hasty  changes  in  the 
programs  that  have  proven  to  be  so 
cost-effective,  necessary,  and  helpful. 

What  alarms  me  most  about  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  is  the  abrupt 
change  of  commitment  from  a  firm, 
longstanding  Federal  support  of  stu- 
dent aid  programs  to  a  counterproduc- 
tive, shortsighted,  almost  negligent  at- 
titude that  clearly  represents  a  halt  in 
the  progress  of  higher  education.  A 
Federal  withdrawal  from  education 
and  training,  after  nearly  seven  dec- 
ades of  strong  Federal  support,  will 
implicate  that  education  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  our  Nation,  when,  in  fact, 
the  reverse  is  true.  I  am  frightened  of 
the  devastating  effects  that  these  mas- 
sive cuts  will  have  on  our  Nation's  al- 
ready troubled  economy,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  object  to  such  radical 
changes  being  instituted  in  programs 
that  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
past. 

In  conclusion.  I  jun  concerned  as 
well  by  the  social  implications  the  pro- 
posals present.  As  a  democracy,  we 
pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  open  to  all.  regardless  of  family 
origins  or  financial  background. 
During  the  past  decade,  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
true  equality  and  opportunity  in  edu- 
cation. However,  with  the  new  Federal 
policy  regarding  education,  this 
progress  is  destroyed,  and  the  once 
dreamed  of,  then  hoped  for  goal  of 
equal  education  for  all  becomes  a  mere 
illusion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  thoughts.* 


ENLISTING  THE  BACKS  OF  THE 
TAX  AVOIDERS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 262  which  proposed  a  12-percent 
reduction  in  tax  expenditures  sis  one 
means  of  reducing  swelling  budget 
deficits.  Recently,  Alan  Binder,  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, in  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  proposed  the  same  approach 
I  suggested  in  November. 

Calling  for  a  reduction  in  budget 
deficits  by  closing  tax  loopholes.  Pro- 
fessor Binder  said: 

Paring  tax  expenditures  seems  to  be  both 
an  efficient  and  an  equitable  way  to  shrink 
the  gaping  budget  deficits.  For  one  thing, 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  tax  expenditures 
are  generally  quite  well  off  and  have  Just 
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been  given  sizable  tax  cuts.  They  have  much 
stronger  backs  than  the  people  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
cuts.  For  another,  cutting  tax  expenditures 
would  reduce  some  important  tax  distor- 
tions and  promote  economic  efficiency:  it  is 
good  "supply-side  economics." 

A  12-percent  reduction  in  tax  ex- 
penditure would  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  by  $35  billion  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Binder's  calculations  and  this 
would  make  an  excellent  start  on  re- 
ducing the  triple-digit  deficits  which 
the  administration  has  proposed. 

Professor  Binder  notes  the  President 
has  declared  the  budget  will  not  be 
balanced  on  the  baclts  of  the  taxpay- 
ers or  the  Defense  Department  and 
backs  of  the  poor  alone  may  not  be 
strong  enough  to  balance  the  budget. 
Should  not  the  backs  of  the  tax 
avoiders  be  enlisted  in  the  effort  to 
balance  the  budget  as  Professor 
Binder  has  suggested?* 


URBAN  AND  HISTORIC  PARKS 
ARE  A  NATIONAL  PRIORITY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHtJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan-Watt  administration  believes 
that  urban  and  historic  parks  are  not 
a  national  priority.  It  appears  that 
they  believe  that  only  Lafayette  Park, 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  White 
House,  and  the  Lee  Msuision,  which  is 
great  for  Christmas  parties,  are  urban 
parks  deserving  of  national  attention. 
Well.  I.  for  one.  disagree. 

In  1978,  with  the  help  of  the  Interi- 
or Committee  and  our  colleague  Phil 
Burton,  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion to  include  Dorchester  Heights 
within  the  Boston  National  Historical 
Park.  Dorchester  Heights,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  blue-collar  neighborhood 
of  south  Boston,  was  the  site  where 
"25-year-old  Col.  Henry  Knox  and  his 
men  hauled,  all  the  way  from  Port  Ti- 
conderoga.  the  59  cannons  that  intimi- 
dated the  British  to  evacuate  Boston 
on  March  17.  1776." 

Today  the  National  Park  Service  is 
bringing  good  will  and  revltallzation  to 
the  south  Boston  community  as  the 
Federal  Government  restores  the  de- 
cayed park  and  memorial.  South 
Boston  is  not  an  affluent  community. 
Rather  it  is  simply  an  urban  communi- 
ty composed  of  many  ethnic  back- 
grounds, who  were  unfortunately 
made  the  focal  point  of  the  racial 
strife  which  followed  court-ordered 
busing  in  Boston.  But  south  Boston  is 
a  proud  and  patriotic  community 
which  will  cherish  the  help  and  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  in  restoring  the  park, 
long  after  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Reagan 
have  left  Washington. 
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Ian  Menzies.  in  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  portrays  the  remarka- 
ble recovery  of  Dorchester  Heights  by 
the  Park  Service  and  the  tremendous 
effect  which  the  revltallzation  has  had 
on  my  home.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  article  and  carefully  consider 
the  national  interest  in  providing 
urban  and  historic  parks  to  the  thou- 
sands of  city  residents  who  will  never 
visit  the  Grand  Canyon  or  the  Smokey 
Mountains. 

Another  Victory  at  Dorcrestkr  Hkohts— 
THE  Ramgcrs  Rescue  a  Park 

(By  Ian  Menzies) 

The  tall  handsome  monument,  built  of 
white  Georgian  marble,  glistened  in  the 
early  sunshine.  Two  wreaths  of  simple, 
mixed  flowers  lay  propped  against  a  nearby 
commemorative  stone. 

The  park,  which  embraced  this  setting, 
was  neat  and  clean,  the  paths  litter-free,  the 
benches  inviting,  the  trees  pruned. 

An  older  woman,  walking  slowly  across 
the  park,  stop(>ed  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at 
two  National  Park  rangers  worldng  around 
the  monument.  "I  love  them,"  she  said,  "I 
really  do.  They've  saved  our  park."  The 
scene  wasn't  a  flashback  to  Yellowstone,  or 
Bar  Harbor  or  even  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore. 

It  was  Dorchester  Heights.  South  Boston 
In  March  1982. 

Yes.  although  It  may  be  a  bit  hard  to 
digest  Dorchester  Heights,  in  the  heart  of 
Southie,  is  now  a  national  park,  a  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Boston  National  His- 
torical Park— a  collective  grouping  of  eight 
urban  historic  sites  within  the  city  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Why  not?  It  was  to  Dorchester  Heights 
that  25-year-old  Col.  Henry  Knox  and  his 
men  hauled,  all  the  way  from  Fort  Tlcon- 
deroga,  the  59  cannon  that  intimidated  the 
British  to  evacuate  Boston  on  March  17, 
1776. 

The  handsome.  117-foot  high  monument, 
with  its  graceful  Bulfinch-style  steeple, 
built  in  1902,  commemorates  that  feat  and 
the  victory  it  produced,  the  first  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

But  rangers  in  Southie?  What  about  ac- 
ceptance? Those  funny  hats?  A  federal  pres- 
ence in  South  Boston? 

Well,  as  the  Lithuanian  lady,  who  de- 
clined further  identification,  said,  "They 
saved  our  park." 

Before  the  National  Park  Service  took 
over  Dorchester  Heights  (South  Boston 
originally  was  a  part  of  Dorchester),  both 
the  park  and  monument  were  a  total  loss, 
both  to  Southie  and  the  nation. 

The  retaining  walls  were  cracked  and 
crumbling,  the  surrounding  iron  fence 
wrecked,  the  grass  knee-high  In  summer, 
the  ground  littered  with  broken  glass,  so 
much  so  that  mothers  wouldn't  take  small 
children  into  the  park. 

Dorchester  Heights  was  more  a  monu- 
ment to  discarded  six-paclis  than  America's 
first  fight  for  Independence. 

Because  of  vandalism,  the  Boston  Parks 
Department  had  welded  shut  the  large  iron- 
framed  entrance  door,  and  as  far  back  as 
the  mid-1930s  had  forbidden  public  admis- 
sion, for  safety  reasons,  although  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  Boston  harbor,  the  is- 
lands and  the  downtown  fiom  the  belfry. 

Dorchester  Heights  was  not  a  pari  of  the 
1974  agreement  that  placed  seven  Boston 
historic  sites  within  National  Park  Jurisdic- 
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tion— Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old  State  House. 
Paul  Revere  House.  Old  South  Meeting 
House.  Bunker  Hill,  part  of  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  and  the  Old  North  Church— but 
Rep.  Joe  Moakley  managed  to  have  it  added 
four  years  later. 

Putting  the  park  back  in  shape  hasn't 
been  easy.  It  could  well  be  called  the  second 
battle  of  EKjrchester  Heights,  but  site  man- 
ager Vince  Lombardi.  previously  a  ranger  at 
the  National  Parks  Bunker  Hill  site,  seems 
to  have  won. 

For  starters.  1.500  bags  of  accumulated 
trash  had  to  be  removed  and  4.500  square 
feet  of  graffiti  wiped  off.  Park  benches  were 
painted  constantly  for  three  weeks  to  out- 
last the  vandals,  storm  drains  were  cleared, 
the  fence  reinstalled,  dead  trees  removed, 
the  grass  cut. 

The  park  is  now  clean  and  patrolled,  and 
the  American  flag,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  flies  from  the  hilltop.  At  night,  flood- 
lights reflect  the  monument's  graceful  lines. 

Structural  repairs  will  begin  on  the  tower 
shortly  and  Lombardi  hopes  that  the  public 
will  again  be  able  to  climb  to  the  belfry,  if 
not  by  late  this  summer,  then  next,  after 
almost  50  years. 

There  is  more  to  it.  The  rangers  have  had 
a  gentling,  positive  influence  in  South 
Boston.  Historian  ranger  Rebecca  Ouild.  for 
instance,  teaches  the  history  of  Dorchester 
Heights  in  the  local  schools  as  well  as  bring- 
ing children  to  the  site,  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing friendliness  between  the  local  conununi- 
ty  and  the  rangers  quartered  on  West 
Fourth  street. 

The  story  of  Dorchester  Heights  in  these 
days  of  neglected  parks  is  a  good  story,  re- 
flective of  the  new.  gowlng  and  enhancing 
presence  of  the  National  Park  service  in 
Boston.* 


FOCUS  ON  CYPRUS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  nW  YORK 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Yatron  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Brooiuteld,  have 
called  for  a  special  order  to  address 
the  need  for  a  prompt,  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Cyprus.  As  a 
result  of  the  1971  Turkish  army  inva- 
sion, the  people  of  Cyprus  have  had  to 
endure  8  years  of  illegal  and  unjusti- 
fied occupation  by  a  foreign  power. 
During  that  period,  some  2.000  Greek 
Cypriots  have  disappeared  and  an  ad- 
ditional 200.000  native  Cypriots  have 
been  forced  to  flee  their  homes  and 
villages  as  some  40  percent  of  their 
homeland  has  been  occupied. 

Beyond  the  humanitarian  issues  at 
stake,  the  continuation  of  this  crisis 
threatens  many  other  political  and  se- 
curity interests  in  the  region.  As  long 
as  Turkish  troops  remain  on  Cypriot 
soil,  their  security  interests  are  not 
well  served.  At  the  same  time  our  own 
posture  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  is  weakened  and  Soviet 
interests  enhanced. 

We  must  not  stand  by  and  allow  our 
two  Western  partners  to  continue  In 
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dispute  indefinitely.  Each  year  that 
passes  only  makes  the  issues  more  po- 
larized and  the  participants  more  de- 
termined and  further  weakens  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO. 

By  holding  this  special  order  on 
Cyprus  on  April  22,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Yatron  and  Congressman 
Broomfield,  will  help  provide  a 
needed  vehicle  to  send  an  unmistak- 
able message  to  Turkey.  A  message 
from  the  Congress  and  the  entire 
country,  that  there  Is  still  a  strong  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  current  stale- 
mate and  continued  occupatlpn  of 
Cyprus. 

I  urge  a  strong  bipartisan  participa- 
tion in  our  effort  on  April  22.  The 
issues  at  stake  are  important  not  only 
to  Cypriots  themselves,  but  to  all  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Aegian  region, 
as  well  as  the  United  States.* 


JIM  VINCENT.  CrrrZEN  OP  THE 
YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  civic  service  held  by  Mr. 
Jim  Vincent  of  Olendora.  Earlier 
today,  Mr.  Vincent  received  the  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Olen- 
dora, Calif.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Jim  Vincent's  record  shows  that  he  is 
most  deserving  of  this  distinguished 
honor. 

A  city  councilman  since  1974,  Vin- 
cent served  as  Glendora's  mayor  last 
year.  He  has  maintained  a  very  busy 
schedule  serving  as  the  incoming 
Rotary  Club  president,  past  president 
of  the  Olendora  High  School  Booster 
Club,  past  member  of  the  Olendora 
Jaycees.  and  was  organized  and  active 
in  the  Valley-wide  Printing  Industries 
of  America. 

Vincent  was  a  little  league  manager 
for  4  years,  an  American  field  service 
parent  to  a  boy  from  Thailand,  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Symphony,  and  has 
been  very  active  in  the  sister  city  pro- 
gram. 

Prior  to  his  service  on  the  city  coun- 
cil. Vincent  served  4  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Olendora  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission,  with  a  total  8  years  on 
the  Commission.  He  also  was  the 
owner  of  Olendora  Printers. 

Vincent  and  his  lovely  wife  Midge 
have  two  children.  Twila  Hensel  and 
Tim  Vincent.  His  family  has  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  his  many  years  of  service 
to  the  community  offering  under- 
standing and  patience. 

Jim  Vincent  is  the  kind  of  person 
that  makes  a  city  tick.  His  untiring  ef- 
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forts  have  helped  to  make  Olendora  a 
better  place  to  live.  I  offer  my  slncer- 
est  congratulations  to  the  Vincent 
family.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
made  a  terrific  choice.* 


ARMED  ROBBERIES  OP  DRUG- 
STORES INCREASE  121.7  PER- 
CENT OVER  1976 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
I  have  called  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  alarming  Increase  In  armed  rob- 
bery of  pharmacies  In  the  past  few 
years.  A  Federal  response  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  today 
filing  a  list  of  additional  cosponsors  of 
my  bill  which  makes  the  robbery  or  at- 
tempted robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance from  a  pharmacy  a  Federal  of- 
fense. 

The  Justice  Department  estimates 
that  one  out  of  every  five  armed  rob- 
beries that  «u-e  committed  against 
drug-stores  results  In  either  death  or 
Injury.  In  1981.  there  were  1.978 
armed  robberies  of  drug  stores— an  In- 
crease of  121.7  percent  over  1976. 

As  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration becomes  more  effective  In  con- 
troUlng  the  traffic  In  Illicit  drugs,  the 
more  criminals  and  junkies  turn  to 
readily  available  sources,  such  as  the 
local  pharmacist.  Street  crime  Is 
moving  off  the  streets  and  Into  the 
drugstores,  and  our  pharmacies  are  be- 
coming an  open  battleground  for  junk- 
ies. 

There  are  now  126  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  2034.  which  calls  for  a  maximum 
fine  up  to  $5,000  and  20  years  Impris- 
onment, or  both,  with  Increased  penal- 
ties for  subsequent  offenses,  assault, 
use  of  a  dangerous  weapon  or  murder. 
In  addition.  H.R.  2034  provides  for  cer- 
tain mandatory  minimum  penalties  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  offense. 

I  believe  It  Is  crucial  that  Congress 
enact  pharmacy  protection  legislation 
now. 

A  complete  list  of  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
2034  foUows: 

COSPONSORS  OP  H.R.  3034— Prarmact  Pro- 
tection—Sponsored  BY  RCPRXSCNTATIVX 
Hkhry  J.  Htde 

ALABAMA 

BUI  Nichols.  3rd;  Tom  Bevlll.  4th;  and 
Richard  Shelby.  7th. 

ALASKA 

Don  Young.  AL. 

ARIZONA 

Eldon  Rudd.  4th. 

ARKANSAS 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt.  3rd. 

CALIFORNIA 

Vic  Ptzlo.  4th;  Oeorge  Miller.  7th; 
Norman  Shumway,   14th;  Chip  Pashayan. 
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17th;  Robert  Lagomarsino.  19th;  Carlos 
Moorhead,  22nd;  Robert  Doman,  27th; 
Wayne  Grisham.  33rd;  and  Jerry  Patterson, 
38th. 

COLORADO 

Ray  Kogovsek.  3rd. 

COKNECriCTJT 

Lawrence  DeNardls.  3rd. 

DELAWARE 

Tom  Evans.  AL. 

FLORIDA 

Bill  Chappell.  4th:  BUI  Young,  6th;  Skip 
Bafalls.  lOth;  and  Clay  Shaw.  12th. 

GEORGIA 

Bo  Olnn.  1st;  Newt  Gingrich.  6th;  and 
Doug  Barnard.  10th. 

IDAHO 

George  Hansen.  2nd. 

IIXIHOIS 

Ed  Derwlnski.  4th;  Robert  McClory,  13th; 
Tom  RaUsback,  19th;  Paul  Pindley,  20th; 
and  Paul  Simon,  24th. 

INDIANA 

David  E^rans,  6th. 

KANSAS 

Larry  Winn,  3rd. 

KENTUCKY 

Gene  Snyder.  4th;  Harold  Rogers.  Sth: 
and  Larry  Hopkins.  6th. 

LOUISIANA 

BUly  Tauzln.  3rd  and  Jerry  Huckaby,  Sth. 

MARYLAND 

Roy  Dyson,  1st;  Clarence  Long,  2nd;  and 
Steny  Hoyer,  5th. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SUvlo  Conte,  1st:  Edward  Boland,  2nd: 
Barney  Frank,  4th:  and  Brian  DonneUy. 
11th. 

MICHIGAN 

Mark  SUjander.  4th. 

MISSISSIPPI 

David  Bowen.  2nd:  Sonny  Montgomery. 
3rd:  and  Trent  Lett,  Sth. 

MISSOURI 

Richard  Gephardt,  3rd:  WendeU  BaUey. 
Sth:  and  BUI  Emerson.  10th. 

MONTANA 

Ron  Marlenee,  2nd. 

NEBRASKA 

Hal  Daub,  2nd  and  Virginia  Smith,  3rd. 

NEW  RAMPSRIRE 

Norman  D' Amours,  1st  and  Judd  Gregg, 
2nd. 

NEW  JERSEY 

James  Florio,  1st:  James  Howard,  3rd 
Chris  Smith,  4th:  Edwin  Forsythe.  Sth; 
Robert  Roe.  8th:  Joseph  Minlsh.  11th; 
James  Courter,  13th;  Frank  Guarini,  14th; 
and  Bernard  Dwyer,  15th. 

NEW  YORK 

John  LeBoutlllier.  Sth:  Joseph  Addabbo 
7th;  Leo  Zeferetti,  15th;  Guy  Mollnari.  17th 
Hamilton  Pish,  25th:  Gerald  Solomon,  29th; 
George  Wortley,  32nd:  Gary  Lee.  33rd: 
Frank  Horton.  34th:  John  LaFalce.  36th 
Henry  Nowak,  37th:  and  Jack  Kemp,  38th. 

NOR'TH  CAROLINA 

Stephen  Neal.  Sth  and  BiU  Hendon.  11th. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Byron  Dorgan.  AL. 

OHIO 

Tom  Luken.  2nd:  Michael  Oxley,  4th;  Bob 
McEwen.  6th:  BUI  Stanton,  llth;  and 
Chalmers  Wylie.  15th. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Mike  Synar,  2nd. 

OREGON 

Les  AuCoin,  1st  and  Ron  Wyden,  3rd. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bill  Gray,  2nd;  Joe  Smith,  3rd;  Charles 
Dougherty,  4th:  Gus  Yatron.  6th:  James 
Coyne,  8th:  Joe  McDade,  10th:  John 
Murtha,  12th:  Don  Bailey.  21st:  and  WlUiam 
Cllnger,  23rd. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Thomas  Hartnett,  1st;  Butler  Derrick,  3rd: 
Carroll  CampbeU.  4th:  and  John  Napier, 
6th. 

SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

Tom  Daschle,  1st. 

TENNESSEE 

John  Duncan,  2nd;  Marilyn  Bouquard, 
3rd;  Robin  Beard.  6th:  and  Ed  Jones.  7th. 

TEXAS 

Sam  Hall.  1st:  Jim  CoUins,  3rd:  PhU 
Gramm,  6th:  Klka  de  la  Garza,  15th:  and 
Mickey  Leland,  18th. 

UTAH 

Dan  Marriott.  2nd. 

VIRGINIA 

Paul  Trible.  1st;  G.  WUliam  Whltehurst, 
2nd:  Tom  Bllley,  3rd:  and  Frank  Wolf,  10th. 

WASHINGTON 

Joel  Pritchard.  1st  and  Sid  Morrison,  4th. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Robert  Mollohan,  1st;  Cleve  Benedict. 
2nd;  and  Mick  Staton.  3rd. 

WISCONSIN 

Steve  Gunderson.  3rd  and  James  Sensen- 
brenner.  9th. 

GUAM 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Baltasar  Corrada.* 
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in  Byelorussian:  Nasha  Dola.  Tragical- 
ly. Its  activity  was  shortlived  as  it  was 
cut  off  by  the  Communist  police. 
Today,  similar  circumstances  exist  In- 
volving the  shi:tdown  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian weekly  newspaper  In  Poland: 
Nlva. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  feel  a 
close  id-entity  with  the  people  of 
Poland  in  their  historical  struggle  to 
be  free.  In  recent  months.  Byelorus- 
sian-Americans have  grown  profound- 
ly concerned  with  the  situation  In 
Poland.  There  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Byelorussians  In  Poland  who 
have  experienced  the  anguish  of  op- 
pression by  the  harsh  new  military 
regime.  Yet.  Byelorussian  people  have 
been  subject  to  the  cruel  hand  of  Rus- 
sian Communist  onslaught  even  longer 
than  the  Polish  people. 

To  imderscore  our  support  for  Byel- 
orussians, let  us  speak  out  In  favor  of 
the  Inclusion  of  Byelorussians  in  Voice 
of  America  (VOA)  programing.  For 
years,  Byelorussians  In  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  heard  VOA  broadcasts 
In  their  own  language.  To  include 
their  language  in  the  VOA  would  culti- 
vate closer  relations  between  the  Byel- 
orussian people  and  American  citizens 
of  Byelorussian  origin. 

This  year,  the  recognition  of  the 
suppression  of  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence should  be  amplified  by  our  vocal 
support  for  the  cultural  and  civic  free- 
dom of  Byelonissians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Poland.* 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
64th  annlversay  of  the  proclamation 
of  Byelorussia's  independence  is  cele- 
brated today.  March  25.  The  historic 
event  of  the  birth  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  took  place  In 
Mlensk.  the  capital  of  Byelorussia,  on 
March  25.  1918.  after  centuries  of  czar- 
ist  oppression.  After  a  short  span  of  3 
years,  one  tyranny  was  replaced  by  an- 
other; for  in  1921.  Russian  soldiers 
overran  the  new  nation  and  seized  con- 
trol. In  both  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars,  some  of  the  most  savage 
fighting  took  place  on  Byelorussian 
soil.  Their  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
Nazi  Invasion  In  1941  and  during  the  4 
years  of  German  occupation,  has 
become  legendary. 

We  remember  the  Byelorussian 
people  for  their  courage  to  speak  out 
as  a  sovereign  state,  as  In  1906  when 
the  first  legal  newspaper  was  printed 


SHCHARANSKY'S  FIFTH  YEAR 
OF  IMPRISONMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  this  special  order 
marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky's  Imprisonment. 

Shcharansky  submitted  his  first 
formal  application  for  a  visa  to  Israel 
in  1973.  At  the  time,  he  was  25  years 
old  and  a  computer  programer  at  the 
Moscow  Research  Institute  for  Oil  and 
Gas.  The  Soviet  authorities  rejected 
Shcharansky's  application,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  possessed  classified 
information.  For  participating  In  a 
number  of  demonstrations  protesting 
emigration  restrictions,  Anatoly  was 
repeatedly  detained  and  arrested,  and 
was  placed  under  constant  surveil- 
lance. 

In  1976,  Shcharansky  helped  found 
the  Soviet  Helsinki  Watch  Committee. 
Thereafter,  there  was  a  sharp  Increase 
In  Soviet  harassment,  labeling  him  a 
"hooligan"  In  the  Soviet  press,  and 
calling  him  a  "soldier  of  Zionism"  In 
an  anti-Semitic  television  program.  In 
March  of  1977,  following  a  slanderous 
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newspaper  article  accusing  him  of 
spying  for  the  CIA.  Shcharansky  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  treason. 

One  day  after  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's  marriage  to  Avital.  on  July  4, 
1977.  the  Soviet  authorities  forced  his 
wife  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
the  assurance  that  her  husband  would 
soon  be  permitted  to  follow  her  to 
Israel.  But  Anatoly  remained  in  prison 
for  another  year,  when  he  was  convict- 
ed of  treason  and  espionage  and  anti- 
Soviet  agitation,  and  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  prison,  retroactive  to  his 
arrsst  in  1977.  and  10  years  of  hard 
labor.  He  was  then  transferred  to  a 
labor  camp  near  Perm  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  April  1980. 

In  1981.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  spent 
185  days  in  labor  camp  prison  and  130 
days  in  solitary  confinement.  He  spent 
75  consecutive  days  in  a  punishment 
cell— this  is  five  times  more  than  per- 
mitted under  the  Soviet  criminal  code. 
Last  summer.  Shcharansky  was  re- 
peatedly accused  of  violating  prison 
regulations— for  his  religious  observ- 
ance in  lighting  Chtmukah  candles,  for 
owning  a  prayerbook,  and  for  refusing 
a  job  that  had  been  taken  from  an  el- 
derly man.  For  punishment,  the  Sovi- 
ets fed  him  only  every  other  day. 
When  Anatoly  collapsed,  the  prison 
authorities  revived  him.  but  refused  to 
give  him  any  food,  since  it  was  a  "no 
food"  day.  In  September  1981.  Shchar- 
ainsky  was  diagnosed  as  dying  of  mal- 
nutrition, and  was  hospitalized  for  33 
days. 

At  the  end  of  October  1981.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  given  a  5-minute 
trial  with  no  defense  permitted.  He 
was  sent  back  to  Chistopol  prison, 
which  is  a  much  more  severe  incarcer- 
ation than  the  labor  camp,  for  "con- 
tinuing to  consider  himself  not 
guilty." 

In  January  of  this  year.  Shchar- 
ansky was  allowed  to  receive  visitors 
for  the  first  time  in  16  months.  His  74- 
year-old  mother,  Ida  Mllgrom.  and  his 
brother,  Leonid,  were  allowed  to  talk 
to  Anatoly  through  a  window  for  2 
hours,  after  they  had  been  forced  to 
walk  5  hours  along  a  frozen  river  at 
subfreezing  temperatures. 

Shcharansky's  mother  reports  that 
Anatoly  is  weak  and  frail.  Her  34-year- 
old  son  continues  to  suffer  from  severe 
headaches  and  painful  eye  disorders. 
Shcharansky  is  now  in  an  ordinary 
regime  cell,  where  he  is  allowed  only 
one  letter  each  month,  and.  if  he  ful- 
fills his  work  quota  of  knitting  one 
twine  sack  every  4  hcurs.  he  may 
spend  2  rubles  a  month  at  the  canteen, 
in  order  to  supplement  his  rations.  Un- 
fortunatly,  Anatoly  advised  his 
mother  that,  due  to  this  physical  de- 
bilitation, he  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  fill  his  work  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues abhor  this  kind  of  atrocious, 
unjust  treatment  of  prisoners  and  this 
utter  lack  of  respect  for  human  rights. 
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But  we  must  not  confine  our  indigna- 
tion and  our  support  for  human  rights 
to  within  the  confines  of  our  Nation's 
boundaries.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
symbolic  of  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
are  forced  to  suffer  for  crimes  that  are 
not  crimes,  and  to  repent  for  the  sin  of 
wanting  to  live  in  a  free  and  open  soci- 
ety. The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
demonstrate  its  lack  of  concern  for 
human  rights,  and  its  failure  to  honor 
the  international  accords  which  it 
committed  itself  to  at  Helsinki  in 
Augiist  of  1975. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  call- 
ing for  the  Immediate  release  of.  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky,  and  of  all  of  the 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience  who 
continue  to  suffer  in  their  fight  for 
freedom— in  calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  respect  their  human  rights, 
to  allow  these  men  and  women  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families  and  to  live 
freely,  wherever  they  may  choose.* 


INNOVATION  BILL  COSPONSORS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  ITKW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKMTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Representa- 
tives Cahl  Puksell  of  Michigan  and 
Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  have  asked 
to  be  listed  as  the  202d  and  203d  co- 
sponsors,  respectively,  of  H.R.  4326, 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Devel- 
opment Act.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell  and  Mr.  Udall  could  not  be  for- 
mally listed  as  cosponsors  because  all 
committees  have  completed  action  on 
the  bill.  I  want  to  thank  them  for 
their  support  and  add  their  names  to 
the  list  the  bill's  supporters  are  keep- 
ing.* 


BASIC  RESEARCH  AND  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
many  of  our  colleagues  have  been 
alerted  by  their  constituents  about  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act,  H.R.  4326.  which  has  recent- 
ly been  reported  by  seven  of  the  House 
committees,  including  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

A  major  concern  which  has  been 
voiced  by  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versity research  community  involves 
the  effect  of  a  mandatory  set-aside  on 
the  basic  research  budgets  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  support  research 
and  development. 
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The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
H.R.  4326  in  January,  a  central  focus 
of  which  involved  the  basic  research 
funding  issue.  The  committee's  review 
revealed  that  concern  over  the  impact 
of  a  set-aside  on  basic  research  fund- 
ing is  justified. 

Science  Indicators.  1980.  estimates 
that  70  percent  of  the  funds  for  basic 
research  are  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  supporting  basic  re- 
search as  a  means  of  producing  the 
knowledge  base  for  future  technologi- 
cal and  economic  growth  and  assuring 
that  fundamental  research  is  conduct- 
ed in  areas  related  to  its  own  as  well  as 
to  national  needs.  Through  Federal 
support,  the  Nation  can  continue  to 
maintain  strong  capabilities  in  critical 
areas  such  as  national  defense  and 
health.  Strong  Federal  involvement 
also  occurs  because  the  economic  gains 
from  pure  science  are  frequently  long 
term  and  do  not  necessarily  benefit 
the  sponsor  of  the  research  for  many 
years,  if  ever.  Consequently,  because 
the  Industrial  sector  primarily  stresses 
relatively  short  term  returns  on  its  In- 
vestment, it  tends  to  place  less  empha- 
sis on  basic  research  and  allocates 
most  of  its  resources  In  more  applied 
areas  and  in  development.  Universities 
cannot  place  large  amounts  of  their 
own  funds  in  basic  research  because  of 
limited  financial  resources. 

Typically,  a  large  portion  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  funds  is  committed  in  advance 
for  continuing  large-scale  projects,  for 
instance  the  Space  Shuttle.  In  fact, 
the  major  portion  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 
is  concentrated  in  the  development 
process.  A  report  of  the  Federal  R. 
&  D.  obligations  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  reflects  the 
following  concentration  of  Federal 
R.  <&  D.  dollars  in  basic,  applied,  and 
development  activities:  Basic  re- 
search—13.7  percent;  applied  re- 
search—19.7  percent;  and  develop- 
ment—66.7  percent.  Since  there  is  a 
previous  commitment  for  much  of 
these  development  funds,  the  set-aside 
provision  could  cause  a  greater  than 
anticipated  share  of  funding  to  be 
taken  from  the  basic  research  funds  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  set-aside  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  concluded  that 
any  benefit  to  be  resdized  through  the 
federalwide  expansion  of  the  small 
business  Innovation  research  program 
would  be  short  lived  if  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation's  basic  research. 
Recognizing  the  vulnerability  of 
agency  basic  research  funds  to  the  set- 
aside  provision,  the  committee  has  re- 
ported an  amendment  which  will 
insure  the  protection  of  basic  re- 
search. First,  the  committee  amend- 
ment places  a  limitation  of  1  percent 
on  the  portion  of  an  agency's  basic  re- 
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search  funds  which  can  be  utilized  for 
the  support  of  any  agency's  SBIR  pro- 
gram. The  committee  explored  the 
total  exemption  of  basic  research 
funds,  but  learned  that  by  doing  so, 
definitional  problems  would  limit  the 
complete  protection  of  basic  research. 
As  a  result,  the  committee  amendment 
provides  that  funds  reserved  for 
agency  SBIR  programs  be  authorized 
under  the  normal  budget  process. 
Through  this  process,  the  Congress 
can  insure  that  funding  of  agency 
SBIR  programs  is  achieved  consistent 
with  congressional  intent  and  without 
detrimental  impact  on  the  Nation's 
basic  research  effort. 

I  am  also  providing  for  Members'  at- 
tention a  March  23  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  on  this  issue.  The 
title  of  the  editorial,  "The  Raid  on 
Basic  Research,"  speaks  for  the  con- 
cern many  have  on  this  issue.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  23.  19821 
Thx  Raid  on  Basic  Research 

The  measure  seemed  harmless  enough— so 
harmless  that  It  passed  the  Senate  last  De- 
cember without  dissent.  In  fact,  however, 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  Is  a  special  Interest  grab  that  threatens 
to  siphon  off  hundreds  of  millions  of  Feder- 
al dollars  for  basic  research. 

Hardly  anyone  is  more  cherished  by  Con- 
gress than  the  owners  of  small  businesses. 
So  when  New  Hampshire's  Senator  Rudman 
proposed  that  1  percent  more  of  the  $40  bil- 
lion that  goes  for  research  and  development 
on  Government  projects  be  set  aside  for 
companies  with  fewer  than  500  employees, 
nobody  blinked.  And  when  Representative 
John  LaFalce  of  New  York  raised  the  ante 
to  3  percent,  he  had  no  difficulty  finding 
180  House  sponsors. 

Supporters  note  that  everything  from 
streptomycin  to  the  zipper  was  invented  by 
small  entrepreneurs.  If  Washington  were 
willing  tT  look  beyond  the  Fortune  500 
when  it  doles  out  research  funds,  they 
insist,  more  of  the  same  would  emerge.  Be- 
sides, a  1  (or  3)  percent  cut  In  R  &  D  fund- 
ing would  only  force  the  big  researchers  to 
look  a  little  harder  at  their  paper-clip  bills. 

There's  no  question  that  In  some  Indus- 
tries, smaller  companies  are  strikingly  inno- 
vative. But  they  already  get  a  fair  shake 
from  Washington.  Small  companies  employ 
5.5  percent  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  private  sector,  but  get  6.8  percent  of 
Oovenunent  funds  for  private  research. 

What  difference  would  an  extra  few  per- 
cent make?  The  fear,  expressed  by  Stanford 
University's  President.  Donald  Kennedy,  is 
that  most  of  it  will  come  out  of  the  small 
proportion  of  Government  R&D  devoted 
to  basic  research.  Few  agencies  would  will- 
ingly redirect  funds  tied  to  specific  develop- 
ment projects  like  new  weapons  systems. 
And  small  businesses  simply  aren't  prepared 
to  do  the  basic  research  now  mostly  per- 
formed at  the  big  Government-owned  labs. 

Actually,  the  potential  loss  is  still  greater. 
At  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  much  of 
the  budget  must  be  spent  on  equipment 
maintenance,  whether  the  machinery  is 
used  or  not.  So  a  1  percent  cut  in  funding 
forces  a  much  larger  cut  In  research  oper- 
ations. The  same  is  true  for  capital-intensive 
basic  research  in  fields  like  biogenetics. 

These  arguments  have  made  headway  in 
the  House,  where  one  committee  after  an- 
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other  has  expressed  reservations  about  the 
bill.  California's  Pete  McCloskey  will  lead  a 
floor  fight  against  it.  but  few  other  Con- 
gressmen seem  willing  to  stick  their  necks 
out.  The  Federal  budget  office  wants  no 
part  of  the  set-aside.  But  President  Reagan 
is  said  to  have  promised  neutrality  in  return 
for  Senator  Rudman's  support  for  the 
Awacs  deal  last  year. 

Some  believe  that  the  Redman  set-aside  is 
unstoppable,  that  Congress  could  not  bring 
Itself  to  vote  against  a  program  labeled 
"small  business, "  no  matter  how  wasteful. 
This  may  yet  prove  to  be  true.  But  only  by 
resisting  such  outrages  can  Government 
ever  hope  to  control  waste— or  manage  the 
economy  rationally.* 


ISRAEL'S  34TH  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MAKTLANI) 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington in  saluting  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  occasion  of  the  34th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  their  great 
nation.  It  was  on  May  15,  1948,  when 
David  Ben-Gurion,  head  of  the  provi- 
sional government,  proclaimed  for  all 
the  world  that  the  descendents  of  the 
people  of  Abraham,  who  had  been 
seeking  a  homeland  since  the  18th 
century  B.C.,  had  at  last  found  their 
sanctuary. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Israel 
have,  quite  literally,  turned  the  desert- 
ed and  eroded  hillsides,  the  swamps, 
the  marshes,  and  the  deserts  into  a 
verdant  garden.  It  is  indicative,  I  feel, 
of  the  power  and  perseverance  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Israeli  nation 
that  they  now  produce  three-fourth's 
of  the  nation's  food  within  its  borders. 
This  has  been  done,  realizing  that  for 
thousands  of  years  many  nations  for- 
bade Jews  to  own  land  or  to  cultivate 
it.  When  the  nearly  1 V4  million  Jewish 
immigrants  came  to  Israel,  they  had  to 
learn  a  completely  new  occupation  in 
order  to  survive.  This  mastery  of  agri- 
cultural processes,  their  cooperatives 
and  collective  farming  projects  are  ex- 
amples for  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  follow. 

But  their  prowess  and  vitality  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  agricultural  sector.  They  have  a 
fine  symphony  orchestra,  outstanding 
universities,  internationally  recognized 
artists.  Nobel  Prize  winning  authors, 
and  their  scientific  efforts  in  the  area 
of  energy  research  and  development 
are  unparalleled. 

Much  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  climate  of  turmoil,  distrust,  and 
tension,  marked  by  numerous  confron- 
tations between  the  young  Israeli  state 
and  her  Arab  neighbors.  The  courage 
and  initiative  of  the  Israeli  soldier,  his 
excellence  in  the  execution  of  military 
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tactics  cannot  be  denied.  We  are  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  to  maintain  strong  ties  to 
Israel,  and  to  count  this  nation  as  one 
of  our  most  trusted  and  valued  allies. 

The  cosmopolitan  fusion  of  Europe- 
an, Middle  Eastern,  and  African  cul- 
tures and  religions  and  the  accompa- 
nying diversity  of  backgrounds  have 
shaped  the  character  and  will  of  the 
Israeli  citizen,  who  has  found  a  meas- 
ure of  peace  and  prosperity  after  so 
many  centuries  of  adversity  and  perse- 
cution. 

For,  indeed,  the  journey  has  been  a 
long  and  hard  one.  For  a  people  politi- 
cally disenfranchised,  socially  ostra- 
cized, physically  persecuted  and  reli- 
giously separated,  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is  both  the  fulfillment 
of  a  prophecy  and  the  realization  of  a 
dream. 

The  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Greater  Washington  is  celebrating  Is- 
rael's 34th  anniversary  in  a  festival  of 
song,  film,  and  verse.  I  am  honored  to 
be  a  part  of  this  celebration,  and  I 
urge  all  of  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognition  of  this  special  occa- 
sion.* 


THE  RELEASE  OF  IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  today  from  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  that 
Ida  Nudel,  a  prominent  prisoner  of 
conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has  fi- 
nally been  released  after  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  4  years  of  internal  exile  in  Si- 
beria. 

Ida  Nudel  is  one  of  dozens  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  faced  harassment, 
prosecution,  and  harsh  prison  sen- 
tences because  of  her  unfaltering 
desire  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  relatives  in  Israel.  She 
first  applied  for  exit  permission  in 
May  1971  and  was  repeatedly  refused. 
At  that  time,  she  began  her  efforts  to 
care  for  and  support  Jewish  prisoners 
who  had  been  Jailed  for  their  beliefs. 
Her  kindness  and  tireless  work  earned 
her  the  title  of  "Guardian  Angel"  of 
the  prisoners  of  conscience.  It  also 
brought  her  to  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB. 

After  7  fruitless  years  of  hard  work 
and  contlnu^  harassment,  she  finally 
in  desperation'-^ung  a  banner  from  her 
apartment  balcony  that  read:  "KGB, 
Give  Me  My  Vis|L\  Shortly  thereafter, 
she  was  arresteoVQ^  charges  of  mali- 
cious hooliganism,  tried  and  sentenced 
to  4  years  of  internal  exile  in  Siberia. 
She  has  spent  these  years  confined  to 
a  small  village,  forced  to  live  under 
conditions  of  extreme  loneliness  and 
hardship. 
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I  am  pleased  that  her  ordeal  has  fi- 
nally come  to  an  end.  Ida  Nudel  has 
paid  dearly  for  her  desire  to  live  a  life 
of  freedom  and  dignity  in  Israel.  I 
strongly  and  earnestly  urge  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  this 
remarkable  woman  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  at  the  soonest  possible  date.* 


BYELORUSSIAN  OPPRESSION 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25,  1982.  marks  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Byelonissia. 
As  with  so  many  other  nations  under 
Soviet  domination,  this  anniversary 
will  not  be  celebrated  with  the  Joy  and 
freedom  it  so  deserves.  The  Byelorus- 
sians live  under  constant  Soviet  op- 
pression; they  are  denied  their  basic 
national  and  human  rights. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  czar- 
ist  Russian  Empire  collapsed,  and 
many  of  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions restored  their  national  independ- 
ence. Byelorussia,  after  125  years  of 
subjugation  and  oppression  by  the 
Russians,  also  declared  their  independ- 
ence in  the  capital  city  of  Minsk.  This 
freedom  was  short  lived  however;  1 
year  later  the  Moscow  Government 
designated  the  democratic  republic  of 
Byelorussia  a  new  fictitious  state— the 
Byelonissia  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
Two  years  later,  the  Soviet  Army  at- 
tacked and  finally  conquered  Byelo- 
nissia. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
Soviet-controlled  nations  like  Byelo- 
russia is  the  Russification  process,  by 
which  all  cultural  and  nationalistic  ac- 
tivities and  expressions  are  systemati- 
cally suppressed,  and  attempts  are 
made  to  transform  individual  nations 
into  a  homogenous  state.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  the  destruction  of 
national  monuments,  changing  the 
names  of  schools,  parks,  and  streets  to 
the  names  of  Soviet  military,  political, 
and  cultural  leaders,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  national  religions.  In  Byelorus- 
sia, the  slightest  expression  of  nation- 
alistic spirit  in  public  is  immediately 
eliminated  through  severe  persecu- 
tion. However,  the  celebration  of  inde- 
pendence day  continues  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  endurance  of  the  goal  of 
freedom. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  raise  a 
point  which  is  very  important  to  Byel- 
orussians in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
American-Byelorussians  alike.  Ciir- 
rently,  in  the  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts overseas,  the  Byelorussians  lan- 
guage is  not  included.  Byelorussians 
compose  the  fourth  largest  ethnic 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union,  ind  one  of 
the  oldest  groups  in  the  United  States. 
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The  inclusion  of  the  Byelorussians 
language  in  the  VOA  broadcasts  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  those  living  under 
Soviet  domination,  and  all  those  inter- 
ested in  their  plight.  It  is  through  ac- 
tions like  this  that  we  must  continue 
to  show  our  support  for  Byelorussia; 
reaffirming  our  moral  committment  to 
the  struggle  for  freedom.* 


COMMEMORATION  OP  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NEllIGAN 

OP  nani SYLVAifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  25  commemorates  the  day  the 
Greeks  began  their  long  struggle  for 
independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  had  ruled  Greece  for 
almost  400  years. 

Alexander  Ypsilanti  proclaimed 
Greece  independent  in  1821,  beginning 
the  wars  which  stretched  over  almost 
a  decade  before  freedom  was  finally 
obtained  in  1829. 

Greeks  in  the  provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  rallied  to  Ypsilanti 
when,  in  1821.  he  staged  a  revolt  at 
Jassy,  Moldavia's  capital,  and  boldly 
proclaimed  Greek  Independence  from 
Ottoman  rule. 

The  courageous  Greek  fighters 
stirred  the  imaginations  of  many  poets 
and  writers  of  the  time,  one  of  whom 
was  England's  famous  Lord  Byron. 
Byron  immortalized  Greek  heroism  in 
his  famous  work  entitled  "Don  Juan" 
before  his  tragic  death  in  1824  result- 
ing from  injuries  In  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  in  Pennsylvania's 
nth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  in  recogniz- 
ing the  161st  anniversary  of  this  mo- 
mentous day  in  Greek  history.* 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  SEA  VIEW  JEWISH 
CENTER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  lirw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  silver  anniversary  of 
Yeshiva  Torah  M'zion  also  known  as 
Che  Seaview  Jewish  Center.  I  have 
been  invited  to  Join  with  the  congrega- 
tion on  Saturday  evening,  March  27, 
at  their  25th  anniversary  dinner/ 
dance  by  their  president,  Joseph  D. 
Reiss,  and  Rabbi  Norman  J.  Strizower 
at  the  center.  I  wanted  to  give  my 
fellow  Members  some  background  on 
this  institution  which  has  served  the 
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Canarsie  community  In  the  Brooklyn 
section  of  my  district  for  a  quarter 
century. 

Two  old  quonset  huts  abandoned  in 
1947  as  a  useless  reminder  of  the  post- 
war housing  shortage  were  bustling 
for  2  years  with  the  activities  of  a  new 
Jewish  Community  Center  in  Canar- 
sie. The  official  name  at  that  time  was 
The  American  Hebrew  Center.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  field  at  Sea- 
view  Avenue  and  Eact  105th  Street  in 
Brooklyn. 

After  being  padlocked  for  10  years, 
the  huts  were  reopened.  A  small  group 
of  Canarsie  residents  suggested  then 
to  the  community  services  division  of 
Yeshiva  University  that  the  buildings 
might  be  available  as  a  temporary 
center  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  Jewish  community. 

As  a  result,  the  first  spiritual  leader 
of  the  center.  Rabbi  Karpol  Bender,  a 
former  South  African,  who  had  just 
completed  his  rabbinical  studies  at  the 
university,  was  given  the  job  of  re- 
building and  redecorating  the  huts  to 
make  them  suitable  for  religious  serv- 
ices. 

The  huts  were  smothered  by  a  heavy 
overgrowth  of  weeds  and  brush,  and  10 
years  of  weatherbeating  had  given 
them  a  lusterless  hue  of  dull  gray. 
There  was  no  water,  no  heat,  no  elec- 
tricity, and  the  roof  was  filled  with 
holes. 

For  3  months  Rabbi  Bender  and  the 
congregation  worked  to  get  the  build- 
ings into  shape.  A  gas  heating  unit  and 
electricity  were  installed.  The  entire 
buildings  were  scrubbed  and  painted. 
The  holes  in  the  roof  were  patched 
and  by  May  of  1957.  the  American 
Hebrew  Center  was  in  operation. 

The  congregation  started  with  50 
people  and  had  grown  to  600.  which 
put  a  severe  strain  on  the  space  avail- 
able, and  additional  room  was  needed 
for  the  tremendously  expanded 
Hebrew  school.  Because  the  communi- 
ty was  growing  so  rapidly,  the  congre- 
gation worked  very  hard  to  collect 
enough  funds  to  buy  land  on  East  99th 
Street  and  Seaview  Avenue  to  build  a 
building.  Enormous  sacrifices  were 
made  by  all  to  accomplish  this  hercu- 
lean feat.  Inside  of  4  years  the  quonset 
huts  were  bursting  at  their  seams.  In 
order  to  keep  the  place  warm,  lavator- 
ies in  working  condition,  the  rain  from 
leaking  in,  the  members  worked  day 
and  night.  In  the  summer  the  mosqui- 
toes and  yellow  jackets  knew  they  had 
a  good  meal  on  the  house.  But  the  vi- 
sions, faith,  and  determination  of  the 
congregants  kept  the  fund-raising 
functions  going.  The  center  was  re- 
named Seaview  Jewish  Center,  and  in 
1961  the  doors  to  our  magnificent, 
modem  building  on  East  99th  Street 
were  officially  opened.  Our  second 
rabbi  was  Rabbi  Mark  I.  Brenner,  and 
our  present  rabbi,  for  the  past  19  years 
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is  Rabbi  Norman  J.  Strizower,  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Canarsie. 

The  center  boasts  of  a  very  fine  con- 
gregation, sisterhood,  men's  club,  a 
chevra  mishnayos— a  talmudic  study 
group,  golden  age  group,  Hebrew 
school,  teenage  congregation,  youth 
programs,  nursery  school,  daily  and 
Sabbath  services,  high  holiday  serv- 
ices, rental  of  center  facilities  to  orga- 
nizations. It  sets  the  pace  for  drives  in 
behalf  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
Bonds  for  Israel,  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  and  the  Jewish  Ekiucation  Com- 
mittee of  New  York. 

The  modem  traditional  synagogue 
center  serves  the  needs  of  the  entire 
family,  young  and  old.  There  has  been 
a  fine  caterer  on  site  for  the  past  20 
years. 

Twenty-five  years  have  gone  by.  the 
children  have  grown  and  have  families 
of  their  own.  Many  people  are  still 
with  the  center.  Seaview  Jewish 
Center  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Jewish  community  of  Canarsie  that  it 
has  become  a  legend  in  its  own  time.* 


THE  FOLLY  OF  CHEMICAL  WAR 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

*  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  session  of  the 
97th  Congress  we  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  whether  our  Nation  should  resume 
production  of  lethal  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons. Such  a  dramatic  shift  in  our  de- 
fense policy  warrants  a  full  and  com- 
plete review  by  this  body. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Paul 
Aaron,  a  researcher  at  the  Center  for 
Public  Service  at  Brandels  University. 
Mr.  Aaron's  article  addresses  some  of 
the  most  difficult  issues  in  the  chemi- 
cal weapons  decision  ahead  of  us. 
Thi  Polly  op  CHoacAL  War 
(By  Paul  Aaron) 

"A  rising  tide  lifts  all  ships."  While  many 
Americans  find  themselves  sinking  deeper 
Into  the  mud,  at  least  for  the  Pentagon  the 
truth  of  this  supply-side  stage  has  been 
borne  out. 

An  embarrassment  of  riches  totaling  more 
than  $250  billion  has  pacified  interservlce  ri- 
valry. It  Is  a  measure  of  the  surfeit  the  Pen- 
tagon must  absorb  that  toxic  agents,  cultur- 
ally stigmatized  and  militarily  suspect,  are 
scheduled  to  receive  funding  at  unprece- 
dented levels. 

In  the  public  mind,  killing  people  by  as- 
phyxiating them,  attacking  their  blood  cells 
or  nervous  systems,  or  burning  out  their 
lungs,  evokes  the  Insidious  perversion  of  sci- 
entific Ingenuity  and  conjures  up  the  car- 
nage of  WW  I  trench  warfare  and  the 
mechanized  ruthlessness  of  Hitler's  death 
camps. 

For  different  reasons,  the  professional 
military  has  also  taken  a  dim  view  of  poison 
gas,  relegating  it  to  the  fringes  of  their  ar- 
mamentarium. A  field  commander  struggles 
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to  reduce  uncertainty.  But  the  effects  of 
chemicals  are  difficult  to  predict,  and  can  be 
confounded  by  meteorological  conditions, 
the  volatile  nature  of  the  agent  Itself,  or  the 
possession  by  the  enemy  of  masks  and  body 
suits  that  thwart  lethality.  Because  of  these 
inherent  contingencies,  officers  understand- 
ably want  to  avoid  a  'toxic  miasma"  that 
only  makes  the  normal  log  of  battle  more 
impenetrable. 

The  Administration  believes  that  despite 
civilian  opprobrium  and  military  warmness, 
there  exists  a  compelling  need  to  fill  a 
chemical  weapons  gap  alleged  to  separate 
US  and  Soviet  capabilities.  However,  sup- 
porting evidence  for  such  an  asymmetry  has 
not  been  provided,  and  western  Intelligence 
about  Russian  chemical  stockpiles  has  been 
notoriously  imprecise. 

Even  experts  who  agree  that  the  United 
States  must  possess  a  credible  chemical  de- 
terrent charge  that  the  new  program  Is 
counterproductive.  These  critics  point  out 
that  the  "binaries"  (a  munition  mode  that 
forms  poison  by  combining  in  flight  two  rel- 
atively nontoxic  precursors)  slated  to  re- 
place single-shot  canisters  are  loglstlcally 
complex;  consume  far  more  space  planning 
that  fewer  rounds  could  be  airlifted  to  a 
crisis  spot;  and  Involve  an  Innovative  tech- 
nology whose  performance  still  is  unreli- 
able. Because  the  binary  system  has  so  far 
been  checked  out  only  through  the  use  of  si- 
mulants and  cloud  chambers,  extensive  dy- 
namic testing  of  live  agents  in  the  open  air 
must  be  undertaken.  But  In  Utah,  the 
memory  of  9000  sheep  killed  by  nerve  gas 
still  lingers,  and  the  local  movement  that 
helped  defeat  MX  last  year  could  easily  be 
mobilized  for  a  new  fight. 

If  the  Administration  persuades  Congress 
to  lavish  funds  on  chemical  weapons,  supply 
may  well  create  demand.  Rescued  from  Its 
stepchild  status,  nerve  gas  may  enjoy  a 
boom,  winning  converts  who  stake  their 
military  careers  on  expanding  the  prowess 
and  utility  of  these  poisons.  Rehabilitation 
Is  also  likely  to  spur  efforts  to  exploit 
emerging  biotechnologies  In  the  pursuit  of 
superklllers  so  potent  that  protective  meas- 
ures are  nullified. 

The  Pentagon,  playing  on  the  global  fear 
of  atomic  holocaust,  has  suggested  that 
without  sophisticated  chemicals,  escalation 
agility  is  undercut  and  the  risk  Increases 
that  the  United  States,  Its  menu  of  attack 
options  Impoverished,  may  be  forced  to  "go 
nuclear." 

Congress  must  not  submit  to  such  moral 
blackmail.  The  plan  to  revamp  our  chemical 
armanents  Is  extravagant  and  unnecessary, 
devoid  of  any  convincing  strategic  rationale. 
At  issue  Is  not  just  money  being  poured 
down  a  ratbole.  Chemicals,  once  outcast, 
may  acquire  Important  friends,  a  web  of  eco- 
nomic ties  and  become  fully  integrated  Into 
the  military  mainstream. 

It  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  such  as- 
similation will  enhance  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  To  upgrade  the  status  of 
poison  gas.  and  Imply  that  these  weapons 
are  an  alternative  to  nuclear  devices,  will  be- 
wilder our  foes,  embarrass  our  friends,  and 
destabilize  an  already  fragile  arms-control 
environment. 

Congress  should  hold  open  hearings  to 
listen  to  the  Pentagon  explain  why  It  wants 
better  poison  gas  and  to  hear  those  skeptics 
who  believe  such  sinister  profligacy  Is  inimi- 
cal to  America's  best  interests.* 
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SEAN  McBRIDE  EXAMINES  THE 
CONFLICT  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  Itrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  lii82 

*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Hscord  an  excel- 
lent address  by  Mr.  Sean  McBride,  the 
former  Irish  Foreign  Minister,  founder 
of  Amnesty  International,  and  the 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1974.  Mr.  McBride  gave  this  important 
speech  at  the  American  Irish  Unity 
Committee's  symposium  on  Northern 
Ireland  on  July  22.  1981.  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McBride  provides  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  roots  of  the  tragic  con- 
flict in  Northern  Ireland,  and  details 
the  continuing  human  rights  viola- 
tions engaged  in  by  Great  Britain.  He 
calls  for  Britain's  unconditional  with- 
drawal from  Northern  Ireland,  noting: 

By  agreeing  to  withdraw  from  Ireland  and 
by  agreeing  to  a  United  Ireland,  Britain 
could  begin  to  establish  a  normal,  friendly 
relationship  with  Ireland.  She  could  only 
Improve  her  international  image  and  put  an 
end  to  a  shameful  part  of  her  colonial  past. 

I  commend  this  insightful  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Political  Education  Cokm ittee 
(By  Sean  McBride) 

Since  I  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  In 
politics  in  Ireland.  I  have  systematically  re- 
frained from  dealing  publicly  with  Irish  af- 
fairs when  speaking  outside  the  country.  I 
considered  that  this  was  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  poli- 
tics In  Ireland.  Furthermore,  I  did  not  wish 
anything  that  I  might  say  to  be  construed 
as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  of  violence  against  the 
British  In  Northern  Ireland. 

I  had  hoped  that  persuasion  and  common- 
sense  would  ultimately  persuade  the  British 
to  withdraw  gracefully  from  Ireland  with- 
out Inflicting  more  suffering  on  any  section 
of  Ireland  or  further  damaging  Britain's 
reputation. 

This  apparently  was  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment on  my  part.  I  should  have  known  from 
previous  experience  that  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  Ireland,  the  British  govern- 
ment and  establishment  loose  all  common- 
sense  and  all  sense  of  justice. 

Before  dealing  with  the  present  situation. 
I  should  outline  briefly  the  history  of 
Anglo-Irish  relationships  for  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  It. 

For  over  seven  centuries  Britain  has 
sought  to  conquer  Ireland  and  to  treat  it  as 
a  colony.  Famines,  amounting  to  genocide, 
confiscation  of  lands,  executions,  jails  and 
bribery  were  the  methods  used  to  colonize 
Ireland. 

Because  of  her  overwhelming  strength, 
military  and  economic.  Britain  was  able  to 
hold  on  to  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Ireland 
until  1921.  The  repression  which  followed 
the  1916  Rising  unified  the  Irish  people 
behind  the  Irish  Republic.  By  1921  the  Irish 
national  liberation  movement,  known  as  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  was  able  to  bring 
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about  a  situation  in  which  the  British  gov- 
enunent  agreed  to  a  truce  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  that 
would  recognize  the  right  to  Irish  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  Truce  was  signed  on  11  July  1921  and 
negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Irish  Treaty 
began  in  London  on  II  October  1921.  By  De- 
cember 1921.  the  British  delegation  in  the 
Anglo-Irish  negotiations  had  succeeded  In 
dividing  the  Irish  delegation  and,  on  5  De- 
cember 1921,  the  British  Prime  Minister. 
David  Lloyd  George,  dramatically  issued  an 
ultimatum  that  unless  the  Irish  delegation 
signed  a  draft  treaty  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, there  would  be  "immediate  and  terri- 
ble war".  This  Treaty  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  signed  led  to  a 
deep  division  among  the  Irish  people.  In 
turn  this  division  led  to  Civil  War  in  Ireland 
which  began  on  25  June  1922.  The  British 
government,  having  succeeded  in  splitting 
the  Irish  Republican  Movement,  pressed 
their  advantage  home  by  urging  the  then 
provisional  government  to  assert  it's  author- 
ity over  the  Irish  Republican  Army.  Mr.  de 
Valera  and  the  Republican  forces,  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty,  were 
finally  defeated  after  a  bitter  Civil  War 
which  ended  nominally  in  May  1928,  but 
which  continued  sporadically  for  some  years 
to  follow. 

Three  main  Issues  divided  the  country  and 
led  to  the  Civil  War.  Firstly,  the  insistence 
of  the  British  government  that  all  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  Irish  people 
should  swear  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  provisions  to  this 
effect  should  be  embodied  in  the  Irish  Con- 
stitution. This  requirement  was  embodied  In 
the  first  Irish  Constitution  of  1922. 

S€Condly.  provisions  for  the  partition  of 
Ireland  into  two  separate  states.  One  in  the 
North-Eastern  part  of  the  island  to  be 
Imown  as  "Northern  Ireland",  which  would 
remain  under  British  Jurisdiction:  the  other 
which  would  include  26  of  the  32  counties  of 
Ireland  would  form  part  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth to  be  styled  "Irish  Free  State". 

Thirdly,  under  the  Treaty  imposed  by 
Britain,  Ireland  was  to  become  and  remain  a 
Member-State  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth owing  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  Britain  was  also  to  retain  some  mili- 
tary bases  in  the  "Irish  Free  State". 

These  provisions  had  been  accepted  by  a 
war- weary  Ireland  under  the  threat  of  "im- 
mediate and  terrible  war",  but  in  reality, 
they  were  unacceptable  to  the  Irish  people. 
Michael  CoUins,  who  had  signed  the  Treaty 
and  led  the  provisional  government  of  the 
"Irish  Free  State"  did  so  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  to  be  a  "stepping  stone"  to  achieve  an 
independent  Irish  Republic  for  the  nation. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  de  Valera  set  up  a 
political  party  and  became  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  counties  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of 
Ireland.  He  promptly  did  away  with  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and 
enacted  a  new  constitution  on  1st  July  1937, 
which  received  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Irish  people.  In  this  Constitution  he  re- 
jected the  concept  of  a  partitioned  Ireland 
and  provided  by  Article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that: 

"The  National  territory  consists  of  the 
whole  island  of  Ireland,  it's  islands  and  the 
territorial  seas." 

Later,  another  Irish  Government  in  1949 
declared  the  State  to  be  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, thus  terminating  such  links  as  had 
continued  to  subsist  with  the  British  Crown 
and  the  British  Commonwealth. 
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Reluctantly,  Britain  had  to  accept  the 
Constitutional  changes  that  had  been 
brought  atwut  by  Mr.  de  Valera's  and  Mr. 
Costello's  governments.  It  did  so  with  bad 
grace  and  each  time,  announced  It's  deter- 
mination to  maintain  control  over  the  six 
North-Eastem  counties  known  as  "Northern 
Ireland". 

The  British  argument  was  that  the  six 
North-Eastem  counties  now  formed  a  sepa- 
rate State  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  self-de- 
termination. The  Irish  argument  was  that 
the  right  of  national  self-determination  ap- 
plied to  the  island  of  Ireland  as  a  whole  and 
not  to  six  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of 
Ireland. 

In  "Northern  Ireland  "  itself,  the  ordinary 
laws  were  abrogated  and  a  police-state 
regime  was  installed.  Because  the  British 
authorities  and  those  who  supp>orted  British 
rule  in  "Northern  Ireland"  feared  that  the 
nationalist  population,  which  were  then  a 
minority,  would  Increase  more  rapidly  than 
the  pro-British  population,  which  was  gen- 
erally Protestant,  a  regime  of  wholesale  dis- 
crimination was  installed.  The  reasoning  for 
Installing  a  Draconian  system  of  discrimina- 
tion, based  on  religious  beliefs,  was  that  by 
preventing  Catholics  from  obtaining  em- 
ployment or  housing,  their  numbers  could 
be  kept  down.  They  would  not  be  able  to  get 
married  and  they  would  not  t>e  able  to 
obtain  employment.  This  would  force  them 
to  leave  the  area,  thus  ensuring  that  the 
Catholic  population  would  decrease. 

Because  the  discrimination  exercised  by 
the  British  authorities  in  "Northern  Ire- 
land" was  based  on  the  religion  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  impression  was  created  that  the 
conflict  in  "Northern  Ireland"  was  a  reli- 
gious conflict  and  not  a  political  one.  While 
there  is  some  foundation  for  these  allega- 
tions. It  is  a  foundation  that  is  based  upon 
the  history  of  the  British  occupation  of  Ire- 
land. Until  the  nineteenth  century,  British 
policy  had  been  to  eradicate  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion from  Ireland  and  to  dispossess  all 
Catholics  of  their  property.  To  this  end, 
vast  tracts  of  land  and  property  had  been 
confiscated  and  given  to  "planters"  or  colo- 
nists brought  over  to  Ireland  by  the  British 
who  were  invariably  Protestant.  Thus,  up  to 
Catholic  emancipation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Catholics  were  the 
deprived  and  impoverished  segment  of  the 
population.  While  after  1829  the  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  own  property,  the  planters 
nevertheless  continued  to  exercise  an  offi- 
cial asecndancy  over  the  ordinary  Irish 
people  insofar  as  employment,  housing,  and 
privileges  were  concerned.  It  is  by  reason  of 
these  historic  events  that  the  present-day 
divisions  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  survived  up  until  now. 

This  situation  is  best  described  by  no  less 
a  person  than  the  well-known  Anglican  The- 
ologian, John  Austin  Baker,  who  is  the 
Chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  in  a  recent 
sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  (1 
December  1980)  pointed  out: 

"No  British  government  ought  ever  to 
forget  that  this  perilous  moment,  like  many 
before  it,  is  the  outworking  of  a  history  for 
which  our  country  Is  primarily  responsible. 
England  seized  Ireland  for  its  own  military 
benefit;  It  planted  Protestant  settlers  there 
to  make  It  strategically  secure:  It  humiliated 
and  penalized  the  native  Irish  and  their 
Catholic  religion.  And  then,  when  it  could 
no  longer  hold  on  to  the  whole  island,  kept 
back  part  to  be  a  home  for  the  settlers'  de- 
scendanU,  a  non- viable  solution  from  which 
Protestants  have  suffered  as  much  as 
anyone. 
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""Our  injustice  created  the  situation;  and 
by  constantly  repeating  that  we  will  main- 
tain it  so  long  as  the  majority  wish  it.  we  ac- 
tively inhibit  Protestant  and  Catholic  from 
working  out  a  new  future  together.  That  is 
the  root  of  violence,  and  the  reason  why  the 
protesters  think  of  themselves  as  political 
offenders."' 

The  political  parties.  North  and  South, 
while  not  accepting  the  situation,  did  noth- 
ing about  it.  A  new  generation  of  Voung 
people  however,  resented  the  discrimination 
that  was  being  Implemented  to  their  detri- 
ment. They  could  get  neither  employment 
nor  housing.  All  employment  and  promotion 
within  all  services  was  strictly  reserved  to 
non-Catholics.  Notices  were  displayed  out- 
side factories  proclaiming,  "No  Catholics 
employed  here". 

Gradually,  as  was  inevitable,  the  rising 
generation  of  young  people  resented  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  treated  as  third 
class  citizens  and  were  precluded  from  ob- 
taining employment  or  housing.  They 
became  dissatisfied  and  disillusioned  with 
existing  political  parties  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  and  they  started  a  per- 
fectly legal  and  constitutional  civil  rights 
campaign  demanding  an  end  to  the  discrimi- 
nation which  prevailed  and  Insisting  on 
their  civil  and  political  rights.  They  ob- 
tained the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
nationalist  population  in  the  North,  and 
indeed,  the  active  support  and  sympathy  of 
the  population  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Bemadette  Devlin  McAllskey  became  one  of 
their  leaders  and  swept  aside  the  existing, 
more  moderate  politicians.  The  rise  of  this 
new  ClvU  Rights  Movement  was  met  with 
violent  repression  by  the  British  forces  and 
police.  Their  members  were  arrested,  in- 
terned and  subjected  to  systematic  police 
harassment.  Their  meetings  were  broken  up 
by  the  police.  This  culminated  in  the  killing 
of  thirteen  civilians  at  a  perfectly  legal 
public  demonstration  by  British  soldiers  on 
30  January  1972,  now  known  as  Bloody 
Sunday,  in  Derry  City. 

These  acts  of  oppression  by  the  British 
forces  had  two  results.  In  the  first  place 
they  solidified  and  increased  the  support  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  influenced  the  young 
people  to  turn  more  and  more  towuds  the 
I.R.A.  and  physical  force.  The  I.R.A.  availed 
themselves  of  this  situation  to  become  the 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  population 
against  the  attacks  of  the  police  and  the 
British  military  forces.  The  methods  used 
by  the  British  forces  became  more  and  more 
indefensible.  Prisoners  were  systematically 
tortured  by  means  of  sophisticated  methods 
imported  from  England.  This  was  fully  ex- 
posed and  condemned  in  the  course  of  legal 
proceedings  brought  at>out  by  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment before  the  European  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  In  Strasbourg,  and  assur- 
ances were  given  by  the  British  government 
that  these  methods  would  be  discontinued. 
It  Is  claimed  by  the  I.R.A.  that  these  meth- 
ods have  not  been  discontinued,  but  are  now 
t>elng  applied  more  secretly. 

As  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  oppres- 
sion grew,  so  did  the  I.R.A.  reaction  to  it, 
and  we  have  had  a  constant  escalation  in 
what  Is  now  a  fullblown  guerrilla  war.  in  the 
course  of  which  some  628  members  of  the 
British  forces  have  been  killed  and  7.496 
wounded  in  the  period  1969-June  1981.  In 
the  same  period,  1,496  civilians  were  killed 
and  16,402  wounded.  The  total  number 
killed  in  this  small  area  over  the  last  10 
years  Is  2,124,  and  the  number  of  wounded 
is  23,898.  There  are  present  in  Northern  Ire- 
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land  1,244  Republican  prisoners.  These  are 
variously  described  by  the  British  authori- 
ties as  terrorists  or  criminals,  by  the  nation- 
alist population  they  are  regarded  as  politi- 
cal, or  Republican  prisoners. 

Lest  the  account  I  have  given  be  regarded 
as  biased  because  of  my  natural  sympathy 
with  the  aspiration  of  the  Irish  people  for 
reunification  of  Ireland.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  the  editorial  of  a  well-known 
English  Catholic  monthly  magazine.  "TTie 
New  Blackfriars".  While  this  magazine  is 
published  by  Dominicans,  It  is  published  by 
English  Dominicans  in  England.  The  edito- 
rial says: 

"The  squalid  pretense  that  the  problems 
of  Ulster  flow  from  the  flaring  up  of  myste- 
rious sectarian  differences  and  not  from  the 
misery,  anger  and  frustration  produced  by 
the  sorry  mess  of  50  years  of  British  rule, 
the  white-washing  of  the  massacre  of 
Bloody  Sunday  of  January  1972,  the  arbi- 
trariness and  brutality  concomitant  with  in- 
ternment without  trial,  the  hypocritical 
shunning  of  the  Strasbourg  report  of  1976. 
which  found  Britain  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
torture  and  inhuman  treatment  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  method  used  to  extract  "confes- 
sions" for  the  political  Diplock  trials,  the 
killing  of  civilians  by  rubber  and  plastic  bul- 
lets and  speeding  ferretcars;  all  these  and 
many  more  are  equally  if  not  more  responsi- 
ble for  the  deaths  of  the  hunger-strikers 
and  all  the  violence  and  misery  that  fol- 
lowed. 

So  long  as  those  beams  in  the  English  eye 
remain,  so  long  does  the  English  condemna- 
tion of  hunger-strikers  lack  moral  credibil- 
ity, even  when  it  is  made  by  those  "speaking 
as  English  Catholics".  We  have  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  possibility  that  Cardinal 
O'Flalch  and  the  other  Northern  Ireland 
bishops  may  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  and 
certainly  with  more  compassion  the  com- 
plexities and  subtleties  of  the  sorry  prob- 
lem." 

As  a  result  of  the  situation  described 
there  were  nn  11  June  1981  1,244  male  pris- 
oners serving  sentences  In  British  prisons  in 
Northern  Ireland  for  what  the  British  de- 
scribe as  terrorist  type  offenses.  In  addition, 
there  were  on  the  same  date  approximately 
50  women  prisoners  also  serving  sentences. 
It  must  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these 
prisoners  were  convicted  after  trial  In  due 
process  of  law.  They  were  tried  by  single- 
judge  courts  without  any  Jurys.  These 
courts  are  known  as  "Diplock"'  courts.  These 
are  courts  which  follow  procedures  that  do 
not  conform  with  those  applicable  to 
normal  trials  under  the  Rule  of  Law.  Of  the 
some  1,300  prisoners  serving  sentences  in 
British  Jails  in  Northern  Ireland,  328  have 
been  receiving  what  the  prison  authorities 
describe  as  ""special  status  treatment".  The 
balance  of  some  966  have  been  denied  this 
"special  status  treatment"  because  they 
were  convicted  on  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
withdrawal  by  the  British  authorities  of  the 
"special  status  treatment".  In  effect,  what 
the  hunger-strikers  In  the  H-Blocks  at  Long 
Kesh  are  demanding  is  that  they  should  re- 
ceive the  special  status  treatment.  This  has 
been  spelled  out  by  the  hunger  strikers  and 
the  other  prisoners  in  five  specific  demands 
concerning: 

1.  The  right  to  wear  their  own  clothes  at 
all  times. 

2.  The  prisoners  requested  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  do  menial  prison 
work;  they  were  prepared  to  do  all  the  work 
required  for  the  maintenance  and  cleaning 
of  the  portions  of  the  prison  occupied  by 
them.  They  also  desired  that  study  time 
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should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  work  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  do. 

3.  They  requested  the  right  to  associate 
freely  at  recreation  time  with  other  political 
prisoners. 

4.  They  requested  the  right  to  a  weekly 
visit.-  letter  of  parcel,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
organize  their  own  educational  and  recre- 
ational pursuits  In  the  prison. 

5.  The  right  to  remission  of  sentences  as  is 
normally  provided  for  all  other  prisoners. 

The  prisoners  believed  that  the  refusal  of 
the  British  authorities  to  grant  them  the 
"special  category  status",  which  obtained  in 
regard  to  other  prisoners,  was  a  political  de- 
cision taken  in  order  to  criminalize  their 
status.  Several  hundred  of  them  went  on 
what  is  called  '"the  blanket  protest'  as  from 
September  1976.  This  protest  consisted  of 
refusing  to  wear  prison  clothes  and  wearing 
a  blanket  instead.  As  from  March  1978  they 
escalated  their  protest  to  a  "no-wash  pro- 
test".  This  continued  until  27  October  1980 
when  they  called  off  the  Blanket  and  No 
Wash  protest,  and  a  number  of  them  went 
on  hunger  strike.  The  hunger  strike  was 
ended  on  18  December  1980  on  the  basis  of 
an  agreement  put  forward  by  Cardinal 
Tomas  O'Flalch  and  Bishop  Daly.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  Cardinal  O'Flalch  and  Bishop 
Daly,  the  British  government  had  agreed 
substantially  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
prisoners  provided  that  they  were  not  de- 
scribed as  "an  acceptance  of  political 
status".  This  proviso  was  accepted  by  the 
prisoners.  However,  the  British  government 
failed  to  Implement  the  recommendations 
that  had  been  made  by  Cardinal  O'Flalch 
and  substantially  accepted  by  the  British 
government.  This  caused  considerable  bit- 
terness and  distrust  among  the  prisoners. 
They  considered  that  they  had  been  tricked 
into  giving  up  the  hunger  strike  by  subter- 
fuge in  which  the  British  government 
availed  of  the  good  offices  of  Cardinal 
O'Flalch,  but  then  reneged  on  the  agree- 
ment they  had  made  with  him. 

Cardinal  O'Flalch  and  Bishop  Daly  also 
considered  that  they  had  been  mis'ed  by  the 
British  government.  It  is  in  this  atmosphere 
that  the  present  hunger  strike  was  started 
on  1st  March  1981.  However,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  prisoners  started  the  hunger  strike 
with  the  preconceived  determination  that 
they  were  not  going  to  allow  the  British 
government  to  trick  them  again,  or  to  use 
Intermediaries;  they  insisted  that  they 
would  continue  the  hunger  strike  until 
death  in  relays  until  such  time  as  the  Brit- 
ish government  gave  categorical  assurances 
to  them  concerning  the  future  treatment  of 
prisoners,  and  the  granting  of  the  five  re- 
quirements which  they  had  specified. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  succession  of  well-in- 
tentioned intermediaries  Including  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
representatives  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  representatives  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  sought  to  mediate,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  British  government  throughout  has 
been: 

"We  cannot  accept  that  mediation  be- 
tween the  government  and  convicted  prison- 
ers, even  by  international  bodies  of  the 
highest  standing  is  the  right  course." 

They  also  refused  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  prisoners.  In  reality,  the  attitude 
of  the  British  government  has  been  to  avail 
of  all  the  intermediaries  in  an  effort  to 
break  the  determination  of  the  prisoners 
and  to  avoid  negotiating  with  the  prisoners 
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thus  binding  themselves  to  alterations  In 
the  prison  rules.  The  prisoners  have  accused 
them  of  playing  a  cynical  game  of  brink- 
manship, waiting  for  one  prisoner  after  the 
other  to  reach  the  dying  point,  hoping  that 
this  would  break  the  morale  of  the  prison- 
ers. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  press  inter- 
view given  by  Mr.  Michael  Alison.  British 
Minister  of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  in 
the  British  Embassy  In  Washington,  made 
the  startling  but  candid  admission  that  ne- 
gotiations about  the  hunger  strikers  was 
like:  "the  efforts  of  authorities  to  keep 
plane  hijackers  occupied  while  plans  are  de- 
veloped to  subdue  them."  (Irish  Times  13 
July  1981) 

In  the  course  of  this  protest  six  hunger 
strikers  have  now  died.  They  were:  Bobby 
Sands.  5th  May  1981.  Francis  Hughes.  12th 
May  1981.  Raymond  McCreesh.  21st  May 
1981.  Patsy  O'Hara.  21st  May  1981.  Joe 
McDonnell.  8th  July  1981.  Martin  Hurson 
13th  July  1981. 

Now.  on  the  brink  of  death  after  61  days 
on  hunger  strike,  Kieran  Doherty.  who  was 
elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament  after  he 
began  the  hunger  strike,  has  probably 
reached  the  point  of  no  return. 

I  have  sought  to  outline  as  objectively  as  I 
can  the  elements  of  the  drama  which  is  un- 
folding itself  in  the  British  Prison  known  as 
H  Block  in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  violence  used  by 
the  IRA  and  have  refused  to  countenance 
their  policies.  Likewise.  I  have  refused  to 
allow  myself  to  be  used  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses by  the  "H-Block  Committees"  in  Ire- 
land. Having  said  this.  I  understand  fully 
the  reasons  which  have  prompted  the  H- 
Block  prisoner  to  undertake  this  ultimate 
form  of  protest;  furthermore  I  cannot 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  the  duplicity 
and  methods  used  by  the  British  in  their 
dealings  with  Ireland  and  with  the  hunger 
striking  prisoners. 

Britain's  attempts  to  maintain  dominion 
over  the  six  northeastern  counties  has 
caused  misery  and  suffering  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland  for  over  half  a  century.  It  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  Civil  War  in  Ireland:  It  has  di- 
vided Irishmen  all  over  the  world;  it  has 
been  responsible  for  thousands  of  deaths 
and  untold  sufferings;  it  has  prevented  the 
economic  and  political  development  of  Ire- 
land. In  brief,  as  our  last  Taoiseach  (Prime 
Minister)  put  it,  it  has  cast  long  dark  shad- 
ows into  every  aspect  of  Ireland's  life  for 
over  half  a  century.  Successive  Irish  govern- 
ments, opposed  as  they  are  to  partition, 
have  been  put  into  the  impossible  position 
of  having  to  jail  and  oppress  their  own 
young  people  in  order  to  protect  British  rule 
in  the  north  east  comer  of  our  island.  A 
stage  has  now  been  reached  where  this  is  no 
longer  acceptable  to  the  Irish  people. 

In  their  own  country  and  in  countries 
which  they  do  not  seek  to  dominate,  the 
British  are  reasonable,  fair  minded  and  even 
loveable!  It  is  otherwise  in  areas  which  they 
regard  as  their  preserve.  In  regard  to  Ire- 
land, the  British  government  and  establish- 
ment are  just  incapable  of  being  objective, 
fair  minded  or  just.  A  typical  Illustration  of 
this  was  provided  only  last  week. 

The  British  forces  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  been  using  for  the  last  three  years, 
rubber  or  plastic  bullets  indiscriminately. 
They  have  arg^ued  that  they  were  harmless. 
Over  50  people— mostly  children— have  been 
killed  or  permanently  maimed  in  Northern 
Ireland  by  these  plastic  or  rubber  bullets. 
This  was  denied  by  the  British  who  main- 
tained that  they  were  harmless.  When  ex- 
tensive riots  broke  out  recently  in  Britain, 
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the  possibility  arose  of  using  rubber  or  plas- 
tic bullets  for  crowd  control.  An  alarmed 
Conservative  British  House  Secretary  said 
immediately  that  he  would  oppose  their  use 
■'In  mainland  Britain  because  they  are 
lethal!"  (Irish  Times.  July  11.  1981)  It  U  aU 
right  to  use  them  in  Ireland  and  to  Iclll 
women  and  children  there— but  not  "In 
mainland  Britain"! 

The  British  Oovemment  likes  to  portray 
itself  in  the  role  of  "the  honest  broker"  who 
is  in  Northern  Ireland  against  its  will 
"merely  in  order  to  protect  the  Protestant 
population".  There  would  be  absolutely  no 
persecution  of  Protestants  In  Ireland:  the 
Irish  Government  has  a  good  record  In  this 
sphere  and  would  willingly  agree  to  inter- 
naional  supervision  in  this  area  If  It  was 
thought  necessary.  The  Convention  of 
Himian  Rights  would  provide  the  necessary 
safeguards. 

Impoverished  Britain  spends 

£1.400.000.000  (fourteen  hundred  million 
pounds)  to  subsidize  and  occupy  Northern 
Ireland.  This  is  equal  to  approximately 
double  the  amount  in  U.S.  dollars. 
•3.80O.0O0.0OO.  Britain  has  systematically 
used  and  continues  to  use.  its  vast  military 
and  financial  resources  to  encourage  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population  in  the  North  East  to 
support  British  rule  there.  With  such  an  ex- 
penditure and  army  of  occupation  it  would 
be  possible  to  disrupt  any  country.  We  have 
had  examples  of  this  external  intervention 
all  over  the  world. 

Britain  has  no  right  or  mandate  to  be  In 
any  part  of  Ireland.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people  want  a  United  Ire- 
land and  want  the  British  out  of  Ireland.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

By  agreeing  to  withdraw  from  Ireland  and 
by  agreeing  to  a  United  Ireland.  Britain 
could  begin  to  establish  a  normal,  friendly 
relationship  with  Ireland.  She  could  only 
Improve  her  international  Image  and  put  an 
end  to  a  shameful  part  of  her  colonial  past. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  last  decade.  Paul 
Johnson,  one  of  Oreat  Britain's  most  distin- 
guished Journalists.  Editor  of  the  Spectator, 
and  one  of  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher's  most  ardent  supporters,  wrote  In 
The  New  SUtesman: 

"In  Ireland  over  the  centuries,  we  have 
tried  every  possible  formula:  direct  rule,  in- 
direct rule,  genocide,  apartheid,  puppet  par- 
liaments, real  parliaments,  martial  law.  civU 
law.  colonization,  land  reform,  partition. 
Nothing  has  worked.  The  only  solution  we 
have  not  tried  Is  absolute  and  unconditional 
withdrawal." 

Why  not  try  it  now?  It  will  happen  in  any 
event!* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
ni  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  applauded  the  achievements  of 
the  Head  Start  program  and  assured 
us  that  it  will  be  fully  protected  from 
Stoclunan's  budget  ax.  But  these  acco- 
lades and  these  promises  are  camou- 
flaging this  administration's  serious 
neglect  of  Head  Start. 
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Yes.  Head  Start  did  receive  a  sub- 
stantial funding  increase  last  year,  but 
only  because  Congress  added  $92  mil- 
lion to  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 
Even  with  this  increase,  however,  in- 
flation and  the  combined  cuts  in  pro- 
grams like  CETA.  title  XX.  and  child 
care  food  which  supply  the  lifeblood 
of  the  Head  Start  program  will  nullify 
whatever  Improvements  might  have 
been  made.  Head  Start  directors  told 
the  Human  Resources  Subconmiittee 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  situation 
will  become  even  more  desparate  in 
1983.  Not  only  are  even  larger  cuts 
proposed  for  CETA.  title  XX,  and 
child  care  food,  but  the  administra- 
tion's level  funding  of  Head  Start  at 
$912  million  translates  into  a  real 
budget  of  only  $857  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  under  optimistic  assump- 
tions about  the  inflation  rate. 

Head  Start  works.  Head  Start  is  cost 
effective.  And  Head  Start  makes  a  tan- 
gible difference  in  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren and  families  it  serves.  Study  after 
study  has  demonstrated  Head  Start's 
success  in  insuring  that  its  graduates 
are  healthy,  that  they  do  well  in 
school,  and  that  they  acquire  self-con- 
fidence. And  the  parents  themselves 
become  more  Involved  In  the  lives  of 
their  children,  face  better  Job  pros- 
pects, and  become  more  active  mem- 
bers of  their  communities.  The  recent 
report  of  the  President's  own  blue 
ribbon  panel  on  Head  Start  confirmed 
Head  Start's  exemplary  record  and 
called  on  us  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  guarantee  that  Head 
Start  will  remain  as  effective  as  it  is 
today.  Yet  current  actions  by  the 
Reagan  administration  run  completely 
contrary  to  the  goals  and  recommen- 
dations of  this  panel. 

All  the  formal  studies  and  blue 
ribbon  panels  do  not  present  as 
moving  a  testiment  to  the  Head  Start 
program  as  the  comments  of  the  par- 
ents of  Head  Start  children.  These 
parents  have  seen  their  own  lives  and 
those  of  their  children  turned  around 
because  of  the  services  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  them  by  Head  Start.  I 
want  to  share  these  comments  with 
the  Congress  so  that  we  do  not  make 
the  terrible  mistake  of  betraying  their 
trust  and  undermining  this  successful, 
cost-effective  program. 

Because  of  Head  Start,  my  son  has 
learned  many  educational  skills  as  well  as 
discipline,  getting  along  socially  with  others, 
better  selfcare  and  organization.  His  eating 
habits  are  much  better,  and  he  is  more 
aware  of  nutrition  and  health.  I  feel  he  will 
be  much  better  prepared  for  public  school. 
Head  Start  allows  us  more  financial  security 
since  we  don't  have  to  pay  for  private  day 
care.  My  son  Is  less  demanding  at  home, 
offers  more  help  and  feels  better  about  him- 
self as  an  Individual.  If  Head  Start  became  a 
half-day  program.  I  would  have  to  take  him 
out  of  it.  because  I  would  have  to  pay  for 
full  time  day  care  and  also  would  be  unable 
to  pick  him  up  at  noon.  Head  Start's  great- 
est strength  la  the  organized  educational 
curriculum  and  iU  teachers.  Also.  I  like  the 
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opportunity  as  a  parent  to  have  an  Input 
through  the  parent  meetings.— Head  Start 
Parent.  Russellville,  Ark.« 


ECONOMIC  STATESMANSHIP 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  recent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  PayetteviUe  Times  discussing 
our  present  economic  situation  enti- 
tled "Economic  Statesmanship." 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  editorial 
correctly  captures  the  need  we  have  to 
see  an  end  to  the  rhetoric  regarding 
levels  of  unacceptable  deficits.  The 
suggestion  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  the  unacceptably  high  in- 
terest rates  is  one  which  I,  and  many 
of  my  constituents  share.  In  addition. 
I  think  this  editorial  accurately  states 
the  failure  we  have  seen  by  the  tax 
cuts  to  spur  the  business  community. 
The  promised  effect  of  the  tax  cuts 
has  yet  to  be  realized,  and  I  believe 
the  magic  solution  promised  by  these 
tax  cuts  need  some  rethinking. 

I  think  this  editorial,  in  addition  to 
explaining  some  of  the  fallacies  exist- 
ing regarding  the  current  state  of  our 
economy,  also  has  some  useful  sugges- 
tions regarding  future  actions  we 
might  consider. 

E>x>Noif  ic  Statesmanship 

The  last  thing  President  Reagan  or  the 
country  needed  to  hear  Just  now  was  that 
business  has  no  Intention  of  giving  us  the 
big  economic  boom  It  promised.  But  there  it 
is.  in  black  and  white. 

For  the  first  time  since  1975.  business  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment  is 
going  down.  The  Oreat  Revival  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  already  11  months  overdue, 
isn't  coming  this  year,  either.  That  is  terri- 
ble news,  far  worse  than  those  projected 
twelve-figure  budget  deficits. 

The  business  boom  was  the  engine  that 
was  to  run  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  program. 
The  whole  selling  point  of  the  supply-side 
tax  cut  was  that  it  would  pay  its  own  way  by 
triggering  a  sustained,  "unprecedented"  eco- 
nomic surge  that  would  actually  increase 
federal  revenues.  tuUance  the  budget  and  fi- 
nance big  Increases  In  military  spending. 

Now.  the  central  fact  of  the  economy  is 
that  the  engine  refuses  to  turn  over.  Not  a 
whine,  not  a  knock,  not  a  growl.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Reagan  can  fairly  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  private  sector.  He.  after  all. 
has  delivered  everything  he  promised,  and 
everything  business  said  it  needed:  tax  cuts, 
cuts  In  social  programs,  regulatory  relief. 

Where  Is  the  evidence  of  business  assum- 
ing any  responsibility?  Who  has  shown  any 
courage  In  Investment,  in  new  products,  in 
job  creation?  Where  do  we  hear  bold  new 
Initiatives  from  the  board  rooms? 

In  fact,  the  whining  continues  from  nearly 
every  sector  of  private  enterprise.  Rather 
than  Investing  in  America's  future,  the  fat- 
cats  are  spending  their  money  for  mergers 
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which  maximize  shortterm  greed  and  do 
almost  nothing  for  longterm  productive  im- 
provement. Meanwhile,  business  organiza- 
tions continue  to  demand  more  cuts  in  gov- 
ernment programs  which  at  least  do  a  little 
something  to  alleviate  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  unemployment  and  economic  stagnation. 

Business  says  it  is  skittish  because  of  high 
Interest  rates.  It  is  worried  that  the  infla- 
tion-fighting effort  will  sputter. 

This  is  a  political  problem.  But  it  is  first 
and  foremost  a  dangerous  economic  prob- 
lem: and  the  time  has  come  for  politicians 
of  twth  parties  and  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  be  a  little  less  partisan  and  a 
lot  more  statesmanlike. 

The  first  order  of  business,  if  Mr.  Reagan 
Is  to  hold  the  essential  parts  of  his  program 
together,  is  to  acknowledge  what  every 
shade-tree  mechanic  already  knows:  When 
the  engine  has  died,  it  is  not  only  useless 
but  counterproductive  to  hold  the  gas  pedal 
to  the  floorboard.  To  proceed  with  the 
second  round  of  tax  cuts  at  a  time  when 
business,  whether  by  choice  or  by  circum- 
stance, is  manifestly  not  going  to  respond  Is 
foolish. 

It  cannot  hurt,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
to  tone  down  the  oratory  about  unaccept- 
able deficits.  Flabby  productivity  and  lack 
of  business  boldness  are  at  least  as  critical 
as  causes  of  the  economic  condition  as  the 
prospect  of  government  deficits. 

Another  point  on  which  consensus  might 
be  reached:  Interest  rates  are  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, guaranteed  only  to  bring  about  a  lull 
In  economic  activity,  especially  in  home  con- 
struction and  auto  sales.  The  depth  and  du- 
ration of  the  lull  cannot  be  precisely  con- 
trolled. Walter  Heller,  former  White  House 
economic  guru,  suggests  a  three-way 
summit,  with  President.  Congress,  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  chairman,  working  out  a  tem- 
porary detente  to  ease  the  Ped's  squeeze- 
money  policy  as  a  concomitant  to  holding 
off  the  tax  cuts. 

Not  much  to  work  with,  perhaps.  But  a 
start.  Trends  suggest  the  economy  is  going 
to  be  in  wretched  health  even  after  the  re- 
cession ends.  There  is  little  hope  of  improv- 
ing that  prospect  if  each  group's  policy  con- 
sists of  attacking  the  others.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  A. 
KOCAB 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments and  leadership  of  an  Ohioan 
whose  recent  50th  birthday  is  being 
celebrated  on  March  27  and  28.  1982. 

Joseph  A.  Kocab  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  promotion  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  culture  and  heritage  in  the 
Cleveland  community  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity present  him  with  the  "Good 
Joe  of  All  Good  Joes"  Award. 

His  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Czech  community  have  been  evident 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Karlin 
Czech  Cultural  and  Social  Center  for 
the  past  25  years.  He  has  encouraged 
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Czech  and  Slovak  activities  every 
Sunday  for  nearly  15  years  as  the 
Czech  Voice  of  Cleveland." 

As  a  leader  in  his  church,  he  served 
as  the  national  vice  president  for  the 
Czech  Catholic  Union  and  as  vice 
president  for  the  District  Alliance  of 
Czech  Catholics  in  Cleveland. 

Serving  the  public,  Joe  Kocab  has 
dedicated  himself  to  educating  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  He  has  a  master's 
degree  in  education  administration 
from  Ohio  University  and  has  been  a 
teacher  for  27  years.  He  is  presently 
the  assistant  principal  at  South  High 
School  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  A.  Kocab  epito- 
mizes a  man  dedicated  to  his  heritage 
and  his  Nation.  I  Join  his  family  and 
friends,  in  Cleveland  and  across  Amer- 
ica, in  wishing  him  a  very  happy  birth- 
day.* 


AUBURNS'  POLISH  MAN  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  today  the  remarks 
made  during  a  recent  ceremony  in  my 
home  district,  in  the  community  of 
Auburn.  N.Y.,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Kar- 
pinski. 

The  occasion  was  a  multipurpose 
gathering  which  cited  Dr.  Karpinski  as 
that  community's  "Polish  Man  of  the 
Year,"  as  well  as  the  recipient  of  a  no- 
table honor  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
served  as  an  opportunity  for  each  pa- 
triot in  that  community  to  declare  his 
or  her  commitment  to  the  freedom  of 
family,  friends  and  fellow  freedom 
lovers  in  the  oppressed  nation  of 
Poland. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Karpinskl's  re- 
marks will  be  of  interest  to  you,  and 
will  serve  to  ignite  your  spirit  just  as 
they  did  ours  that  night.  For  your 
background,  you  should  know  that  Dr. 
Karpinski  has  taken  it  upon  himself 
often  to  travel  to  Poland  during  these 
hard  times  to  share  medical  aid  and 
supplies  and  to  bring  the  news  of  over- 
seas support  to  dedicated  Polish  citi- 
zens. 

For  this  Record,  I  offer  Dr.  Karpin- 
skl's remarks: 

I  am  proud  of  the  honors  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  me  tonight,  and  I  accept 
these  honors  with  gratitude,  with  humility, 
and  with  a  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  of  you. 

Scouting  has  always  been  an  integral  part 
of  my  life  and  always  will  be.  Scouting  has 
instilled  in  me  an  awareness  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  brotherhood.  Importance  of  develop- 
ing and  following  goals  and  ideals  and  the 
necessity  for  freedom. 

I  well  realize  the  overriding  purpose  of 
this  gathering,  in  that  by  this  dinner  we  are 
fulfilling  in  our  own  small  way,  our  duty  of 
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supporting  the  principles  of  freedom  for 
Poland. 

We  come  together,  not  for  personal  recog- 
nition, nor  for  glory,  but  l>ecause  we  under- 
stand, and  recognize,  and  accept,  the  propo- 
sition that  human  dignity  can  t>e  lived  only 
In  freedom. 

Your  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Polish 
relief  fund  has  set  a  standard  which  has 
been  unequaled  in  the  past  and  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  model  in  the  future. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  that  passed  the  cen- 
sors In  Warsaw.  Poland  and  was  received  by 
a  friend  here  In  Auburn— 

I  read  you  the  English  translation,  and  I 
quote: 

"Life  is  already  so  unbearable  and  tor- 
menting—we  are  exhausted— in  need  of  ev- 
erything. Food  is  rationed  without  assur- 
ance of  supply;  there  are  no  shoes  or  cloth- 
ing to  buy;  no  light  bulbs.  Lights  are  turned 
off  and  living  quarters  are  insufficiently 
heated.  Thus,  they  are  tormenting  this 
nation!  It's  hard  to  believe  how  a  nation  can 
be  so  tormented—.  Our  thoughts  won't  let 
us  sleep."  Unquote. 

So  tonight  I  pose  to  you  a  question— Will 
Poland  survive? 

In  partial  answer  to  that  question,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  poem  by  Edgar  Ouest. 
No  one  is  beat  until  he  quits 
No  one  is  through  until  he  stops 
No  matter  how  hard  adversity  hits. 
No  matter  how  often  he  drops— 
A  fellow  is  not  done  'till  he  lies 
In  the  dust,  and  refuses  to  rise 
Fate  can  slam  him  and  bang  him  around 
And  batter  his  frame  till  he's  sore 
But  she  never  can  say  that  he's  downed 
While  he  botw  up  serenely  for  more. 
A  fellow  Is  not  dead  until  he  dies 
Nor  beat  'till  no  longer  he  tries. 

WILL  POLAND  SURVIVE? 

We  are  proud  of  our  Polish  language, 
proud  of  our  Polish  faith,  proud  of  our 
Polish  culture. 

And  for  those  of  us  with  Polish  heritage 
the  answer  is  simple— Of  course  it  will  sur- 
vive—because to  us— Poland  is  eternal— 

Wnx  POLAND  SURVIVE? 

Of  course  it  will  because  to  us— Poland  Is 
in  our  hearts!  And  to  us  who  are  of  Polish 
descent— the  national  anthem  of  Poland 
says  it  all—. 

WILL  POLAND  SURVIVE? 

Poland  is  not  lost  as  long  as  we  live. 
Thank  youm 


MINE  SAFETY  WAS  IGNORED 
UNDER  THE  CONTINUING  RES- 
OLUTION 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

OP  VraST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  includ- 
ed in  the  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  resolution  passed 
yesterday  was  the  retention  of  a  previ- 
ously adopted  provision  that  excluded 
all  surface  stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay, 
and  colloidal  phosphate  mines  and  at- 
tendant milling  operations  from  the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Mine  Safety  Health 
Administration. 

While  this  provision  purportedly 
transfers  responsibility  of  health  and 
safety  Inspections  of  these  mines  from 
MSHA  to  OSHA.  there  is  some  con- 
cern whether  a  legal  foundation  for 
such  a  transfer  exists.  These  mines  are 
certainly  no  less  dangerous  than  other 
typea  of  mining  activities  and  even 
Labor  Secretary  Donovan  has  stated 
OSHA  is  ill  equipped  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  inspecting  them.  As 
such,  due  to  this  provision  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  today  there  are 
some  77.000  surface  miners  and  45.500 
stone-milling  workers  who  are  without 
any  effective  health  and  safety  protec- 
tion. 

Another  impact  this  provision  has 
had  deals  with  the  inspection  force  at 
MSHA.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
due  to  this  transfer  of  responsibility. 
432  MSHA  employees  have  lost  their 
Jobs,  nearly  300  others  have  been 
downgraded,  and  more  than  200  have 
been  reassigned.  In  an  agency  of  fewer 
than  3.000  employees,  this  Is  a  formula 
for  disaster.  MSHA's  inspection  activi- 
ties are  now  being  undermined  by  the 
chaos  and  low  morale  created  by  the 
transfer  provision. 

Regretfully,  there  was  no  chance  to 
rectify  this  situation  during  yester- 
day's iloor  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  409  since  no  amend- 
ments were  permitted  under  the  rule. 
While  I  did  not  want  to  see  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  funded 
under  this  measure  left  without  appro- 
priations. I  must  detest  the  retention 
of  the  MSHA  to  OSHA  inspection 
transfer  contained  in  the  resolution.  • 


STATEMENT  OP  ALAN  CRAN- 
STON IN  MEMORY  OP  ALLARD 
LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  pnfifsYLVAWiA 

in  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATrVZS 

Thursday,  March  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
opening  the  recent  congressional  sym- 
posium in  memory  of  Allard  Lowen- 
stein,  Senator  Alan  Crakston  gave 
the  following  address  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

There  Is  an  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
which  says  that  In  every  age  there  are  36 
Just  and  good  men.  whose  true  Identities  are 
known  only  to  God. 

In  Hebrew  they  are  called  the  "Lamltvov  ". 

Lamitvov,  the  legend  says,  are  the  hearts 
of  the  world  multiplied,  and  Into  them,  as 
Into  one  receptacle,  pour  all  of  our  pity,  all 
of  our  grievances  against  Injustices. 

The  commitment  and  sacrifice  of  these 
few  keeps  alive  for  the  many  humanity's 
hopes  for  a  Just  and  free  world. 

According  to  this  tradition,  if  Just  one  of 
the  36  were  ever  lacking,  the  suffering  of 
the  world  would  multiply. 

Allard  Lowensteln's  life  and  good  deeds 
causes  us  to  ponder  this  ancient  tale. 
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without  Allard  Lowensteln's  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, the  povrerless  and  the  heretics,  the 
suffering  of  mankind  would.  Indeed,  have 
multiplied  In  our  age. 

Uke  those  In  the  legend,  Al's  great  ener- 
gies served  to  redeem  the  self-interested  ma- 
jority. 

He  put  the  institutions  of  America  to  the 
test:  would  the  nation  live  up  to  Its  own 
ideals? 

Would  the  privileges  of  the  majority  ac- 
commodate demands  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  racial  minorities,  women  and  all 
others? 

Allard  Lowensteln  said:  "Yes— the  nation 
will  respond." 

And  it  did. 

Will  a  nation  at  war  allow  Its  political 
processes  to  be  a  sounding  board  for  dissent 
against  the  war— even  for  challenging  the 
authority  of  the  nation's  leaders? 

Allard  Lowensteln  said,  "Yes — the  Ameri- 
can system  will  respond." 

And  it  did. 

People  who  opposed  the  war  in  Vietnam 
were  made  aware  of  the  political  strength  of 
their  numbers. 

An  American  president  stepped  down 
from  office  and  changed  the  course  of  the 
war  and  of  history. 

It  happened  in  good  part  because  of  politi- 
cal forces  mobilized,  managed  and  un- 
leashed by  Allard  Lowensteln. 

It  happened  because  one  man's  drive  and 
determination  overcame  Inertia  and  the  dis- 
illusionment of  a  multitude. 

It  happened  because  Al  Lowensteln  per- 
suaded a  generation  of  young  Americans 
that  they  can  make  change  happen  in  the 
system. 

We  sorely  miss  Allard's  dynamic  devotion 
to  peace. 

Especially  at  this  moment. 

Allard— who  expended  so  much  of  his 
heart  and  mind  toward  getting  Americans 
out  of  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia— would  be  an 
invaluable  ally  for  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  keep  Americans  from  getting  into 
a  war  In  Central  America. 

President  Reagan's  superficial  approach 
leads  him  to  view  naked  military  power  as 
the  simple  solution  to  almost  every  compli- 
cated International  power. 

We  must  stand  guard  to  insure  that  he 
doesn't  seek  to  solve  the  issues  of  oppression 
and  of  social  and  economic  injustice  in 
strife-torn  El  Salvador  by  sending  American 
troops  to  that  tragic  land. 

The  centerpiece  of  American  policy  in 
Central  America  must  be  to  avoid  sacrificing 
American  lives  In  another  country's  cIvU 
war. 

We  made  that  mistake  once  before— in 
Vietnam. 

We  must  not  make  that  mistake  again. 

Allard  was  a  man  in  near  constant  motion, 
a  man  capable  of  cutting  a  wide  swathe  in 
any  endeavor  he  chose. 

He  chose  the  path  of  political  activism 
and  the  piirsult  and  performance  of  public 
office— and  that  made  all  the  difference  In 
the  world. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  at  this  Congressional 
Symposium  that  Al  Lowensteln's  contribu- 
tions in  the  main  were  made  not  as  an  elect- 
ed official  but  as  an  outsider.  He  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  powerful  and  the  privileged, 
and  he  pounded  on  that  door— not  for  his 
own  admittance,  but  for  the  many  whose 
lives  are  eclipsed  by  powerlessness  and  quiet 
despair. 

His  career  reminds  those  of  us  who  are 
elected  officials  that  politics  in  America  is  a 
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larger  drama  than  that  which  is  played  out 
in  offices  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Hitory  win  not  remember  Al  for  his  con- 
stituent services  as  a  Congressman,  for  his 
roll  call  votes,  or  his  management  of  staff. 
He  made  his  indelible  mark  as  an  outsider 
who  managed  to  light  fires  of  idealism  and 
service  in  the  hearts  of  a  vastly  under-chal- 
lenged generation  of  young  Americans— a 
generation  that  In  many  ways  Is  like  the 
young  people  of  our  country  today. 

Allard  Lowensteln  was  a  Congressman  for 
Just  two  years.  But  he  was  a  force  for 
change  his  entire  life. 

Someone  once  described  Al  as  the  world's 
oldest  living  student  leader.  It's  true  that 
even  in  his  50's.  he  was  the  most  dynamic, 
tireless,  respected  and  beloved  leader  of 
young  people  in  the  country. 

In  his  own  student  days  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  more  than  30  years  ago, 
he  learned  a  pattern  that  sUyed  for  life: 
how  to  work  from  the  outside  to  the  inside, 
making  changes  for  the  better  along  the 
way  through  hard  work,  intelligence  and 
steely  refusal  to  give  up  on  a  good  cause. 

Later,  as  an  associate  dean  at  Stanford,  he 
helped  build  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion and  began  knitting  together  a  far-flung 
network  of  student  activists. 

He  recruited  a  virtual  army  of  bright,  en- 
ergetic, utterly  dedicated  young  American 
men  and  women. 

They  followed  him  to  Mississippi  to  fight 
Jim  Crow  discrimination  and  to  register 
black  voters. 

They  marched  with  him  In  peace  against 
an  immoral  foreign  war,  and  they  canvassed 
the  primary  election  sUtes  in  1968  to  get 
out  the  vote  for  candidates  who  promised  to 
end  that  war. 

They  campaigned  successfully  to  elect  Al 
to  the  House,  and  they  worked  hard  to 
return  him  to  Congress  in  subsequent  cam- 
paigns. 

They  Joined  his  fight  against  all  forms  of 
oppression,  against  government  "dirty 
tricks",  against  misuse  of  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  many  other  Lowensteln  causes. 

Government  "dirty  tricks"  are  still  pretty 
much  the  stock-in-trade  In  Washington,  as 
we've  learned  from  new  ABSCAM  revela- 
tions Just  this  week. 

Runaway  FBI  agents  manufactured 
crimes  with  which  to  try  to  compromise 
Senators  with  no  reasonable  cause  for  be- 
lieving those  Senators  had  any  Inclination 
toward  criminal  behavior. 

Such  unchecked  abuse  of  Executive 
Branch  Investigative  and  prosecutorial 
power  poses  a  real  threat  to  the  separation 
of  powers  and  the  checks  and  balances  that 
the  Constitution  establishes  to  protect  our 
system  of  government  and  the  freedom  of 
all  Americans. 

If  the  people  entrusted  with  enforcing  the 
law  are  permitted  to  break  the  law  and  get 
away  with  it.  If  the  lawless  are  permitted  to 
become  the  all-powerful,  the  liberty  of  every 
man,  wonum  and  child  in  our  country  will 
be  in  dire  danger. 

The  Senate,  acting  on  my  Initiative,  will 
be  launching  a  full-scale  investigation  into 
the  "dirty  tricks  "  of  ABSCAM. 

I  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
sure  that  the  investigation  aggressively  pur- 
sues the  dirty  tracks  of  those  dirty  tricks 
wherever  they  may  lead. 

In  California  and  throughout  the  nation, 
there  are  today  great  nimibers  of  people 
who  never  knew  they  had  a  date  with  politi- 
cal destiny  until  Al  Lowensteln  burst  upon 
their  lives. 
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These  people  now  are  in  government,  busi- 
ness, the  arts,  and  public  service  of  all  kinds. 
Some  are  now  In  Congress.  Some  are  with  us 
today. 

These  are  the  "Lowensteln  types"  or  Just 
"friends  of  Al",  older  than  they  used  to  be 
but  still  set  apart  from  others  because  of 
what  they  share. 

Decades  from  now,  they  still  will  be  serv- 
ing and  testing  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
nation— as  he  taught  them. 

Because  Allard  Lowensteln  invested  his 
passion  for  peace  and  Justice  In  the  young, 
his  legacy  will  be  with  us  for  many,  many 
years. 

In  March  of  1968.  a  few  weeks  before  his 
own  violent  death,  Robert  Kennedy  penned 
a  note  for  his  friend: 

"For  Al.  who  knew  the  lesson  of  Emerson 
and  taught  It  to  the  rest  of  us  .  .  .  that  if  a 
single  man  plant  himself  on  his  convictions 
and  there  abide,  the  huge  world  will  come 
round  to  him." 

I  think  there  is  still  another  reason  why 
Allard  was  so  powerfully  persuasive  in  the 
political  arena. 

Allard  never  gave  up  on  people. 

In  politics  some  people  tend  to  see  those 
who  oppose  their  views  as  enemies. 

Allard  knew  no  enemies,  in  his  mind  no 
political  foe  was  ever  irredeemably  lost. 

Even  while  engaged  in  the  dangerous, 
even  deadly,  struggle  for  civil  rights  in  the 
Deep  South  20  years  ago,  Allard  knew  he 
was  fighting  racism,  but  not  racists.  The 
latter,  he  always  thought,  might  be  convert- 
ed. 

He  always  allowed  for  the  possibility  of  re- 
demption. 

Because  he  never  closed  the  door  on 
human  possibilities,  he  was  able  to  discern 
the  elements  of  common  human  frailty  In 
friend  and  adversary  alike. 

In  so  doing  he  achieved  an  appreciation  of 
all  human  life  as  possessing  transcendent 
worth,  thereby  creating  an  attitude  which 
mitigates  the  cruelties  of  social  conflict. 

My  son  Kim  who  is  now  28  and  practicing 
law  in  Los  Angeles,  knew,  loved,  and  fol- 
lowed Al.  They  met  in  the  Vietnam  years. 

Shortly  after  Al's  tragic  death,  I  asked 
Kim  to  tell  me  what  Al  meant  to  him.  This 
is  what  he  wrote: 

"Allard  Lowensteln  was  one  of  those  un- 
common [>eople  who  transcent  the  bound- 
aries that  often  keep  people  apart.  He  came 
to  my  generation  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
that  many  others  had  decided  many  of  us 
were  traitors.  He  shared  with  us  his  compas- 
sion and  understanding  and  showed  lis  how 
to  oppose  the  evil  and  madness  we  saw  over- 
taking the  country.  He  helped  us  organize 
and  mobilize,  so  that  our  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  War  would  be  heard,  and  he 
helped  us  to  see  that  the  first  votes  we  cast 
helped  stop  that  insanity.  He  raised  many 
from  despair,  and  he  Inspired  us  to  continue 
working  to  make  the  world  a  saner  place  to 
Uve. 

"He  lived  in  a  way  that  served  to  remind 
us  how  meaningful  life  could  be.  His  spirit 
and  his  being  enriched  the  lives  of  the  many 
he  unselfishly  shared  them  with.  He 
touched  my  life  In  a  way  111  be  forever 
grateful  for. 

"The  memories  of  the  few  moments  In 
time  I  shared  with  Al  will  be  precious  treas- 
ures to  me  forever,  as  I  am  sure  the  experi- 
ences others  shared  with  him  will  brighten 
their  days  to  come. 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  we  won't  see  him 
again  on  another  frontline  against  evil,  but 
his  spirit  has  quickened  our  resolve  to  be 
there." 
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Allard  Lowensteln  was  my  friend.  I  miss 
him. 

I  believe  our  country— and  especially  our 
young  people— miss  leaders  Uke  Al,  who 
work  among  us  and  teach  us  of  the  power 
and,  ultimately,  the  peace  that  Is  within 
each  of  us.  A  leader  like  the  Lamltvov  of 
Hebrew  legend.  A  leader  such  as  was  de- 
scribed more  than  2000  years  ago  by  the 
Chinese  poet  and  philosopher  Lao-tsu  In 
these  words: 

"A  leader  Is  best 

When  people  hardly  know  that  he  exists. 

Less  good  when  they  praise  and  obey  him. 

Worse  when  they  fear  and  despise  him. 

But  of  a  good  leader. 

When  his  aim  Is  met,  his  dreams  fulfilled. 

They  will  say:  "We  did  this  ourselves!"  "• 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE 
CARIBBEAN  BASIN? 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  irrW  YORK 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
in  Central  America  have  been  continu- 
ing at  a  hectic  pace.  The  coming  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  the  administra- 
tion's recent  endorsement  of  negotia- 
tions after  the  elections,  Nicaragua's 
protest  to  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Perez  de  Cuellar  over  the  alleged 
threat  of  U.S.  support  of  the  over- 
throw of  their  government,  the  ru- 
mored meeting  between  Cuban  leaders 
and  special  State  Department  envoy 
Vernon  Walters  and,  of  course,  the 
coup  in  Guatemala  have  kept  Central 
America  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people. 

Hearings  this  week  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees on  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative 
have  also  kept  our  relations  with  the 
southern  part  of  our  hemisphere  fluid. 
But  where  are  our  policies  in  this 
region  headed?  Some  recent  signs 
show  that  we  may  be  moving  in  the 
right  direction  in  making  our  policy 
reflect  the  reality  of  the  situation  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

First  of  aU,  the  administration  has, 
in  a  backhanded  way,  given  the  green 
light  for  negotiations  between  a  new 
Salvadoran  Government  and  the  left 
in  that  country.  The  administration 
endorsed  negotiations,  in  a  round 
about  manner,  by  stating  that  it  did 
not  oppose  consultations  or  negotia- 
tions between  Salvador's  next  govern- 
ment and  the  left.  Of  course,  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Recent 
polls  show  that  the  American  public 
does  not  support  the  President's 
present  policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

Also,  the  administration's  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  Mexico's  offer  to  me- 
diate between  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and 
the  United  States  is  a  positive  signal 
that  things  are  changing.  Vernon  Wal- 
ters alleged  trip  to  Cuba,  to  try  and 
work  out  an  agreement  between  our 
two  governments   over  the  situation 
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there,  is  another  positive  indication 
that  things  may  be  on  the  upswing. 

These  are  all,  as  I  mentioned,  good 
signs.  But  right  now.  I  can  only  ex- 
press cautious  optimism.  It  is  too  early 
to  tell  just  how  sincere  the  efforts  of 
all  parties  are  for  achieving  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  El  Salvador. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  coup  in 
Guatemala.  It  is  too  early  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  what  the  final  results  of  the 
coup  will  be.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
that  any  government  could  be  more 
repressive  and  brutal  than  that  of 
Gen.  Lucas  Garcia.  So,  I  will  express 
hope  that  the  new  government  will  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Guatema- 
lan people,  and  democratic  reforms 
wiU  be  finally  implemented.  Guatema- 
la has  the  most  potential  for  success 
or  failure  in  Central  America.  Its  well 
being  is  crucial  for  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  region. 

Overtures  made  by  the  Salvadoran 
left  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela, 
to  support  negotiations,  has  apparent- 
ly been  received  favorably.  The  role  of 
Venezuela  in  bringing  stability  to  the 
region  cannot  be  underestimated. 
They  support  Sunday's  elections  in  El 
Salvador,  but  they  do  not  look  at  them 
as  a  panacea.  They,  too,  indicate  that 
negotiations  are  requisite  if  a  lasting 
peace  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has 
also  complained  about  the  limited 
nature  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  They  feel  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  agree. 

I  also  have  two  other  main  concerns 
with  the  initiative.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  used  to  replace  direct  aid  to 
the  economies  of  the  region.  The  pri- 
vate sector  in  many  of  the  basin  coun- 
tries is  not  developed  well  enough  to 
insure  that  the  poor  will  directly  bene- 
fit from  the  initiative. 

Second,  I  know  the  President  said  in 
his  speech  that  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  will  in  no  way  be 
hurt  by  the  initiative.  But.  one  way  of 
guaranteeing  this  would  be  to  consult 
with  political  leaders  from  those  is- 
lands before,  and  as  the  policy  is  being 
implemented.  The  people  of  these  is- 
lands are  U.S.  citizens  and  their  wel- 
fare must  come  first. 

One  thing  is  clear,  the  nations  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  will  not  slide  back 
into  economic  and  political  security 
because  of  any  new  policy  of  the 
United  States  or  because  of  any  elec- 
tion. There  is  no  final  solution  to  the 
problems  of  these  nations.  They,  like 
all  nations,  will  continue  to  struggle 
for  their  existence. 

A  final  point,  we  must  realize  that 
we  cannot  decide  the  fate  of  these  na- 
tions. We  can  help  them;  we  can  send 
them  aid;  we  can  try  to  influence 
them.  The  fate  of  this  region  is  impor- 
tant to  us.  We  must,  therefore,  safe- 
guard our  interests.  The  best  way  to 
do   this,    however,   is   to   help   these 
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people  feed  themselves,  not  to  arm 
them,  to  educate  them,  not  to  incite 
them,  and  to  realize  that  they  are,  fi- 
nally, the  masters  of  their  own  desti- 
ny.* 
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News.  The  Times  Union.  The  Albany  Stu- 
dent Press,  and  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional.* 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW 
YORK  AT  ALBANY  STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION  CONDEMNS  THE 
IMPOSITION  OP  MARTIAL  LAW 
IN  POLAND 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Student  Association  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Yorlc  at  Albany  has 
passed  a  resolution  strongly  condemn- 
ing the  imposition  of  martial  law  In 
Poland  and  expressing  the  solidarity 
of  its  members  with  the  people  of 
Poland  in  their  present  struggle.  The 
resolution  clearly  and  succinctly  con- 
demns this  undisguised  act  that  per- 
petuates the  Communist  way  of  life  in 
Poland. 

It  shows  that  students  here— in  con- 
trast to  some  students  in  Europe,  rec- 
ognize who  is  really  responsible  for  Po- 
land's many  sorrows. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  share 
the  concern  as  expressed  by  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany  Stu- 
dent Association  over  this  problem, 
and  I  am  glad  to  include  the  resolution 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  know  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  find  it  of  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  this  res- 
olution follows: 

RraOLUTIOM  BY  THI  CXlfTRAL  COUMCIU  STATE 

URiviRsmr  OF  Nkw  York  at  Albakt.  Pn- 

RUARY  3.  1982 

(Introduced  by  Student  Action  Committee) 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Poland  are  being 
repressed  socially,  economically  and  politi- 
cally by  the  martial  law  Imposed  by  a  totali- 
tarian government  that  does  not  represent 
them,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Poland  are  fight- 
ing for  many  of  the  freedoms  often  denied 
by  a  non-representative  government. 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  that  the  Student  As- 
sociation of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany  supports  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Poland  In  their  quest  for  denied 
freedoms,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  do  support 
the  fight  for  mans  Inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  wherev- 
er these  rights  may  be  suppressed  by  a  gov- 
ernment hostile  to  Its  own  citizens,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  following:  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan.  Senator  Daniel  Moyni- 
han.  Senator  Alphonse  D'Amato.  Congress- 
man Sam  Stratton.  Oovemor  Hugh  Carey. 
Premier  Leonid  Brezhnev.  General  WoJ- 
ciech  Jaruzelskl.  Lech  Walesa.  Secretary 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  Chancellor 
Clifton  Wharton.  President  Vincent 
O'Leary.  I)ean  Neil  Brown.  Jim  Doellefeld. 
The  Associated  Press.  The  New  York  Times. 
The  Washington  Post.  The  Knickerbocker 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TRUST  PUND  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  coNNBcrictrr 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  grapple  with  the  difficult  financing 
issues  that  confront  the  social  security 
trust  funds  for  the  next  10  years,  it  is 
important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the 
one  critical  ingredient  which  attracted 
participation  some  47  years  ago  and 
has  sustained  the  program  ever  since. 
That  Ingredient  is  confidence— confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  some  115  million 
working  men  and  women  who  contrib- 
ute each  year  to  the  system  that  sup- 
plemental retirement  income,  disabil- 
ity, or  health  care  benefits  will  be 
available  to  them  as  promised,  when 
needed.  Confidence  on  the  part  of 
some  36  million  persons  receiving  ben- 
efits each  month  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  abandon  its  commitment 
to  this  vital  social  compact  that  for  so 
many  means  the  difference  between 
poverty  and  financial  security,  or  be- 
tween forced  institutionalization  and 
rehabilitative  community-based  care. 

Social  security,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
unique  social  insurance  system  that 
relys  on  employer  and  employees'  con- 
tributions to  support  the  program. 
Unlike  other  insurance  programs, 
one's  policy  cannot  be  canceled  and 
entitlement  rests  almost  exclusively 
upon  participation  in  the  established 
contribution  scheme  through  the 
working  years.  Congress,  in  a  sense,  is 
this  system's  Board  of  Directors.  And 
while  there  is  common  recognition  of 
immediate  financing  problems  for  the 
three  tnist  funds  that  support  the 
system,  this  Congress  acting  in  its  ca- 
pacity as  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
as  guardian  of  this  inviolable  compact 
will  not  and  cannot  allow  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  go  bankrupt. 

As  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  and  a  variety 
of  interested  parties  in  the  House  con- 
tinue to  explore  possible  benefit  or 
structural  remedies  to  anticipated 
shortfalls  in  trust  fund  reserves  fore- 
cast for  later  this  decade,  we  must 
take  action  now  to  reassure  workers 
and  retirees  alike  that  financial  col- 
lapse of  the  system  will  be  averted. 
With  public  confidence  in  the  solvency 
of  the  trust  funds  at  an  all-time  low, 
this  Congress  must  act  now  to  Insure 
that  any  sudden  turns  in  the  economy 
or  unanticipated  drains  on  trust  fund 
reserves  will  not  Jeopardize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  next  month's  benefits,  or 
worse    stiU.    spell    disaster    for    the 
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system  before  the  Congress  could  have 
time  to  prevent  it. 

This  is  why  today  I  introduce  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  Protection 
Act,  designed  not  as  a  comprehensive 
long-term  solution  to  the  system's  ills, 
but  rather  as  one  vital  tool  necessary 
to  guard  against  any  such  calamity 
that  so  many  Americans  now  fear.  To- 
gether with  efforts  to  tighten  eligibil- 
ity for  disability  benefits,  constrain 
the  uncontrolled  growth  in  hospital 
expenditures  and  unnecessary  insti- 
tutionalization, and  efforts  to  provide 
appropriate  tax  incentives  for  worker 
employment  beyond  age  62  and  65,  we 
can  send  a  clear  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  system  is  fiscally 
.sound  and  that  benefits  they  have 
worked  a  lifetime  to  secure  will  be 
there  for  them  when  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  following 
factsheet  which  describes  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fimd  Protection  Act  in 
greater  detail  in  the  Record: 

Pact  Shket— Thk  Social  Secuiiity  Trust 

PUHD  PrOTECTIOM  AcT 
outlook  rOR  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Over  the  last  year  debate  has  intensified 
over  the  condition  of  each  of  the  three  trust 
funds  of  the  Social  Security  system,  and 
proposed  benefit  or  stn<ctural  reforms  nec- 
essary to  remedy  projected  benefit  short- 
falls In  the  1980's.  At  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  the  reserve  ratio  for  each  trust  f und— 
or  the  assets  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  antici- 
pated annual  expenditures.  The  condition 
of  the  trust  fund  reserves  at  the  end  of  1981 
was  as  follows: 

Resam  ntio  in  biKons  of  (Mara 
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These  figures  are  dangerously  low.  with 
reserve  ratios  at  the  lowest  point  ever  main- 
tained by  the  trust  funds.  In  particular,  re- 
serves for  the  critical  OASI  (retirement  and 
survivors  fund)  trust  fund  as  well  as  the  DI 
(disability  insurance  fund)  represent  funds 
sufficient  to  meet  only  two  months  of  bene- 
fit obligations.  The  OASI  trust  fund  reserve 
ratio  has  slid  dramatically  since  1970  when 
It  was  103  percent,  since  197S  when  It  was  66 
percent,  and  since  1980  when  it  was  18  per- 
cent. In  fact,  outlays  have  exceeded  reve- 
nues for  each  year  since  1974  for  the  OASI 
trust  ftind.  While  last  year's  budget  recon- 
ciliation measures  and  limited  interfund 
borrowing  authority  will  avert  serious  finan- 
cial problems  until  mid-1983,  most  forecasts 
Indicate  the  potential  for  serious  cash-flow 
problems  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 
With  projected  demographic  and  economic 
changes,  the  period  of  1995  to  2020  is  one  of 
projected  surpluses  with  reserves  rising 
from  5  percent  of  1996  outgo  to  132  percent 
of  2015  outgo. 

WHY  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUKB 
PROTECnOM  ACT? 

In  announcing  Its  lU-fated  program  for 
Social  Security  financing  reform  last  May. 
the  Administration  presented  some  rather 
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bleak  trust  fund  projections  that  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  American  workforce  and 
its  retirees.  Reversing  projections  that  ac- 
companied the  Administration's  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  program  last  February,  in  May 
it  forecast  that  combined  reserves  of  the 
three  trust  funds  would  fall  below  8  percent 
sometime  in  1984,  and  that  reserves  would 
be  exhausted  by  early  1985.  The  OASDI 
Trustees'  Report  which  followed  in  July  of- 
fered an  even  more  dismal  view.  For  the 
first  time  since  enactment,  there  existed  a 
very  real  danger  that  benefits  would  not  be 
paid.  Last  year  at  this  time  confidence  In 
the  economic  solvency  of  the  trust  fimds 
began  to  plummet,  and  doubts  continue 
today  as  to  whether  the  nation's  continued 
economic  downturn  with  Its  unforeseen 
high  unemployment  rates  might  Jeopardize 
the  stability  of  the  trust  funds,  or  whether 
the  next  round  of  projections  by  the  Admin- 
istration or  the  Trustees  might  be  cause  for 
further  concern  about  the  immediate  health 
of  the  trust  funds.  Workers  and  retirees 
alike  have  every  right  to  expect  benefits  due 
them  when  needed.  The  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  Protection  Act  represents  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  guarding  the  trust 
funds  from  any  unanticipated  drain  on  Its 
reserves  that  might  Jeopardize  the  payment 
of  the  next  month's  benefits. 

PRINCIPAL  ELEKXlfTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Extension  of  interfund  borrowing  now  au- 
thorized for  only  one  year  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1981.  Borrowing  could  only  commence  when 
the  Managing  Trustee  determines  that  the 
reserves  of  the  trust  fund  in  question  have 
fallen  below  9  percent  of  anticipated  annual 
expenditures  (generally  that  level  required 
to  meet  the  next  month's  obligations).  In- 
terest would  be  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
lending  trust  fund  at  a  rate  equal  to  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  earned  through 
Investment. 

Should  the  combined  reserves  of  the  trust 
funds  after  interfund  borrowing  dip  beljw  9 
percent,  authority  would  be  granted  to 
borrow  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  meet  benefit  obligations.  Repayment 
of  the  loan  would  be  required  to  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible  once  reserves  were  re- 
stored to  a  level  exceeding  9  percent  of  an- 
ticipated annual  expenditures.  Interest 
would  accrue  on  the  unrepald  balance  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  amount  that  would  be 
earned  if  these  funds  were  invested  by  the 
Treasury. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  by  noted  economists 
such  as  Alice  Rlvlln  and  Robert  Meyers  that 
13  percent  reserve  levels  are  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  benefits  projected 
for  one  year.  Under  this  legislation,  should 
the  reserves  of  the  borrowing  trust  fund  fall 
to  reach  this  13  percent  resenv?  level  within 
one  year  after  borrowing  was  initiated,  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  would  be  required  to 
report  to  Congress  as  to  adjustments  In  the 
tax  rate  schedule  or  other  structural 
changes  necessary  to  restore  that  trust  fund 
to  a  stable  reserve  level.  At  that  time,  au- 
thority for  that  trust  fund  to  borrow  either 
among  the  other  trust  funds  or  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  would  be  terminated, 
thereby  forcing  the  Congress  to  take  some 
remedial  action  for  what  af* «r  a  years'  dura- 
tion be  considered  a  problem  more  serious 
than  a  temporary  shortfall  In  fund  reserves. 

All  authorities  under  this  act  would  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990.  so 
that  Congress  could  at  that  time  engage  In  a 
thorough  examination  of  financing  Issues. 
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WHY  MUST  THIS  LEGISLATION  BE  ENACTED 
NOW? 

Unlike  other  proposals  for  interfund  bor- 
rowing and  general  revenue  financing.  Initi- 
ation of  such  action  is  keyed  to  the  need  to 
meet  benefit  obligations  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis.  Thus,  there  would  never  be  a 
netd  for  trust  fund  reserve  accumulations 
until  all  loans  had  been  paid  with  interest. 
Most  Importantly,  though,  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  ensure  the  payment  of 
benefits  regardlesss  of  any  unanticipated 
shortfall  or  collapse  of  any  of  the  three 
trust  funds  as  so  many  Americans  now  fear. 
The  bill  is  Intended  to  serve  as  an  alterna- 
tive financing  scheme  in  times  of  emergency 
reserve  shortfalls  only,  and  must  secure  pas- 
sage this  session  lest  declining  public  confi- 
dence in  the  system  is  further  eroded.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1821,  the  Greeks  t)egan 
their  long  and  difficult  struggle  for  in- 
dependence for  it  was  on  that  date, 
which  is  recognized  as  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day,  that  they  began  a 
series  of  uprisings  against  their  Turk- 
ish oppressors.  They  fought  coura- 
geously and  valiantly  against  the 
might  of  the  Sultan's  Ottoman  Empire 
and,  for  the  victories  they  were  able  to 
obtain,  they  suffered  many  losses  and 
endured  much  tragedy. 

Refusing  to  yield  to  overwhelming 
odds,  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  people  re- 
mained unbowed.  Years  before  their 
dream  of  Independence  was  to  be  real- 
ized, the  Greeks  showed  their  determi- 
nation and  tenacity  of  convening  a  na- 
tional fissembly  on  January  1,  1822, 
during  which  they  officially  declared 
their  independence  and  their  determi- 
nation to  continue  to  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

In  the  United  States  feelings  ran 
high  in  support  of  the  Greeks.  In  an 
address  to  Congress,  President  Monroe 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  United 
States  when  he  said: 

Genius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  daring 
and  heroslm  In  action,  unselfish  patriotism, 
enthusiastic  zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  contest  should  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  United  States. 

On  October  20.  1827,  at  the  battle  of 
Navarlno,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  de- 
feated and  destroyed  by  the  combined 
elements  of  the  British,  FVench,  and 
Russian  Navies.  This  victory  gave  the 
Greeks  additionsd  incentive  in  their 
fight  against  Turkish  oppression.  Fi- 
nally, after  many  years  of  conflict  and 
struggle,  on  September  14,  1829,  the 
Turks  were  forced  to  recognize  Greek 
sovereignty  and  independence  at  a 
conference  in  Adrianople. 
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Approximately  100  years  later,  the 
Greeks  again  took  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  liberty,  this  time  against  the 
invasion  of  Mussolini's  armies.  On  Oc- 
tober 28,  1940,  Greece  rejected  the  fas- 
cist demand  for  submission.  The 
Greek  people  and  their  leaders  refused 
to  bow  to  the  enemy's  arrogant  de- 
memds  and  overwhelmingly  said 
"Okhi"  (no).  This  date  became  known 
as  Okhi  Day  and  Is  celebrated  every 
year  in  cities  and  villages  throughout 
Greece,  and  in  Greek  communities  in 
other  countries,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
determination  to  remain  free. 

Determined  though  they  were,  the 
Greek  people  could  not  halt  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazis  and  they  were 
forced  to  surrender.  This  however, 
caused  the  heroic  Greek  spirit  to  re- 
surface in  the  form  of  freedom  fight- 
ers in  guerrilla  action  against  the 
brutal  occupation  of  their  country. 
This  limited  though  effective  resist- 
ance continued  until  the  Nazi  invaders 
were  driven  from  Greek  soil. 

In  1945,  there  was,  unfortunately,  no 
respite  for  the  war-weary  Greeks. 
Once  the  menace  of  fascism  has  been 
erased  from  their  land,  communism 
emerged  to  threaten  Greek  independ- 
ence. After  more  years  of  warfare,  the 
Greeks  were  able  to  overcome  the 
Communist  threat  with  the  help  of 
the  United  States.  The  spirit  in  which 
this  assistance  was  offered  is  con- 
tained in  I*resident  Truman's  state- 
ment, "The  valor  of  Greece  convinces 
me  that  the  Greek  people  are  equal  to 
the  task." 

The  contributions  made  by  the 
Greeks  down  through  the  tiges  are,  of 
course,  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
works  of  ancient  Grecian  teachers, 
philosophers,  and  scientists  are  still 
taught  in  universities  throughout  the 
world.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  Euclid.  Archime- 
des, Nestorious,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Demosthenes— all  these 
names  continue  to  have  great  influ- 
ence on  the  people  of  the  world.  West- 
em  civilization  has  borrowed  much 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  drawing 
upon  their  wisdom  and  guidance  as  a 
firm  foimdation  on  which  to  build. 

It  is  thus  a  pleasure  to  extend  greet- 
ings to  Americans  of  Greek  descent  in 
my  own  city  of  Chicago  and  in  our 
Nation,  who  are  commemorating  this 
inspiring  event  in  the  history  of  free- 
dom, and  to  recall  a  century  and  a  half 
of  genuine  friendship  between  the 
people  of  America  and  the  people  of 
Greece  on  this,  the  161st  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence  Day.« 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  RITA 
MASON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  Nrw  jERsrr 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  collea^es  my 
admiration  for  the  important  work 
carried  forward  by  Mrs.  Rita  R. 
Mason. 

As  President  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees  Local 
1999.  serving  the  New  Jersey  Fort  Dlx 
Army  Base.  Rita  played  a  critical  role 
In  preserving  Port  Dix  as  the  principal 
Army  "boot  training"  facility  in  the 
Northeast.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced a  plan  In  1979  to  phase  out 
Fort  Dix  as  a  basic  training  facility.  I 
and  other  parties  opposed  to  the  OOD 
plan  relied  heavily  on  Rita's  expertise, 
organization  and  energy  in  formulat- 
ing a  successful  strategy  to  preserve 
Port  Dix. 

Rita's  hard  work  made  a  large  con- 
tribution toward  raising  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  accuracy  of  the 
cost/benefit  study  upon  which  the 
DOD  plan  was  based.  Rita's  continu- 
ing efforts  have  helped  enhance  Fort 
Dix's  critical  role  in  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  millions  of  our  service 
men  and  women. 

Rita's  efforts  on  behalf  of  her  col- 
leagues have  earned  her  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees Locals,  and  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  New  Jersey  SUte  AFL-CIO.  In 
carrying  out  the  wide  range  of  her  of- 
ficial duties.  Rita  has  never  hesitated 
to  provide  me  with  helpful  advice 
whenever  needed.  Rita  Mason  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  service  to  Fort  Dix 
and  New  Jersey,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
to  her  my  good  wishes  in  all  of  her 
future  endeavors.* 


TITLE  I  BENEFITS  THE  SOUTH 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  held  hearings  this 
week  to  review  the  President's  propos- 
als to  cut  dramatically  the  funds  for 
federally  assisted  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  for  low-Income  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children.  By  all 
accounts,  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act— now  chap- 
ter I  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act— the  center- 
piece of  our  Federal  efforts  in  this 
su-ea,  has  been  a  success.  Both  the  De- 
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partment  of  Education  In  its  most 
recent  evaluation,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  its  just  re- 
leased discussion  of  current  issues  af- 
fecting title  I  report  that  title  I  im- 
proves achievement  in  both  reading 
and  math.  Children  who  participate  in 
title  I  programs  not  only  read  and 
compute  better  than  their  peers  who 
do  not  participate,  but  they  retain 
those  achievement  gains  longer. 

Title  I  has  had  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant impact  on  low-income  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children  in  the 
South.  According  to  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress, 
among  the  Nation's  13-year-olds,  in 
title  I  eligible  schools,  those  in  the 
Southeast  made  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment gains  in  the  1970's. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Richard  W.  Riley,  testified  before  our 
committee  today  on  the  particular  im- 
portance of  title  I  to  his  region.  Repre- 
senting his  State  and  the  Southern 
Governors  Association.  Governor 
Riley  spoke  eloquently  about  the  ben- 
efits of  title  I  to  the  children  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  Southeast,  and  the  long- 
term  costs  of  cutting  back  on  this  pro- 
gram. He  cautioned  us  all  "not  to  con- 
fuse hard  choices  with  counterproduc- 
tive choices."  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more.  Governor  Riley's  testimony 
follows: 
TMTiMoinr  OP  GovntNOR  Richard  W.  Rilet 

OP  South  Carouha  Bxpore  the  Sttbcom- 

MITTKB    Olf    ELXXKirTAKY.     SCCONDAHY     AND 
VoCATIOItAL  E^DCATION   OP  THE  EdOCATION 

AND  Labor  Committkx.  U.S.  House  or  Rkp- 

rksottativcs.  March  25.  1982 

Mr.  Chalrm&n  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee I  am  Richard  Rlley.  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  Chairman  of  the  South- 
em  Governors'  Association.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  views 
and  those  of  the  Southern  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Eighteen  years  aco  the  states  of  the 
South  and  the  Federal  Government  entered 
Into  a  new  partnership.  At  that  time  change 
was  in  the  air.  Our  region  knew  it  had  to 
move  into  a  new  era.  Southern  states  were 
beginning  to  bring  forth  a  new  type  of  polit- 
ical leadership.  More  of  our  citizens  were  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  need  to  remedy 
long  standing  economic  and  social  problems. 
Those  were  difficult  times  but  over  a  period 
of  less  than  a  decade  our  people  Implement- 
ed the  changes  that  were  necessary.  Be- 
cause our  region  luiew  what  had  to  be  done, 
because  the  Federal  Government  took  a 
leadership  role  and  because  the  people  of 
the  South  worked  to  bring  about  change, 
our  region  Is  stronger  today  than  It  was 
eighteen  years  ago. 

Another  dimension  of  this  dynamic  part- 
nership was  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Long  before  1965 
we  recognized  that  many  children  In  our 
schools  were  falling  further  behind  their 
classmates.  We  knew  the  high  incidence  of 
low  achieving  youngsters  was  closely  linked 
to  poverty,  poor  nutrition.  Inadequate 
health  care  and  lack  of  access  of  early  child- 
hood education.  But  In  1965  the  South 
could  not  provide  extra  assistance  to  these 
children  because  the  economic  base  of  the 
region  was  Inadequate  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  public  education.  Indeed. 
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the  region's  current  commitment  to  public 
education  was  only  beginning  to  take  form, 
and  much  of  the  South's  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  struggle  to  bring  about  needed 
social  change. 

With  Title  I  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided both  the  wherewithal  and  the  stimu- 
lus to  focus  new  attention  on  the  education 
of  low-achieving  children.  As  a  result  of  this 
leadership,  and  the  commitment  of  our  re- 
gion's educators,  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  recently  reported  that 
among  the  nation's  thirteen  year  old  stu- 
dents in  Title  I  eligible  schools,  those  in  the 
Southeast  made  the  greatest  achievement 
gains  In  the  1970's. 

As  we  all  know,  times  are  now  very  differ- 
ent In  the  South.  Our  region  has  entered  a 
new  era  of  hope  and  vision  about  which  we 
are  all  excited.  Yet  our  past  Is  very  much 
with  us.  We  still  have  much  to  do  to  rid  our 
people  of  the  circumstances  which  prevent 
them  from  realizing  their  full  potential. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  Just  at  this  time  when 
there  is  the  dedication,  creativity,  and  lead- 
ership necessary  to  serve  our  people  laetter 
than  ever  before,  we  are  confronted  with  di- 
minished resources  to  carry  our  progress 
forward.  Less  money  for  services  is  a  fact  of 
life  at  every  level  of  government  and  I.  and 
every  other  Southern  Governor,  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  tough  decisions  that  must  t>e 
made  to  deal  with  our  federal  budgetary 
and  deficit  problems. 

But  it  Is  Important  not  to  confuse  hard 
choices  with  counter-productive  choices. 
Let's  not  produce  short-term  savings  that 
only  result  In  costs  that  are  long-term  and 
large.  It  U.  after  all.  the  Illiterate  and  the 
unskilled  who  will  crowd  the  welfare  rolls 
and  unemployment  lines.  And.  the  South 
knows  better  than  any  region  what  happens 
when  the  development  and  potential  of 
whole  categories  of  people  are  Ignored.  We 
know  that  when  we  fall  to  strengthen  the 
weakest  link  In  the  chain  of  human  re- 
sources we  Jeopardize  that  progress  of  all 
our  people. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Southern 
Governors'  Association  Is  so  committed  to 
an  adequate  level  of  funding  for  Title  I.  It  Is 
for  these  reasons  we  oppose  budget  reduc- 
tions which  ttireaten  the  effectiveness  of 
Title  I  funded  programs. 

Today  the  Southern  Governors'  Associa- 
tion is  releasing  a  detailed  report  which  sets 
forth  the  stark  realities  of  proposed  Title  I 
budget  cuts  on  our  region.  It  shows  that  if 
the  cuts  are  adopted  a  half-million  children 
could  be  dropped  from  Title  I  funded  pro- 
grams next  year,  and  ttiat  number  would 
grow  to  a  total  of  1.4  million  by  the  1983-84 
school  year.  It  shows  that  more  than  50.000 
educators  could  be  laid  off  or  fired  If  these 
cuU  take  place.  It  spells  out  the  Impact  of 
the  proposed  cuts  on  each  of  the  states  rep- 
resented In  the  Southern  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation. But.  It  also  provides  Impressive 
achievement  data  which  demonstrates  the 
effectiveness  of  Title  I  funded  programs  In 
each  of  the  states. 

Last  year  the  Economics  Tasks  Force  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  South 
recommended: 

The  primary  objective  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  South  should  be 
the  Impartatlon  of  functional  literacy  of 
southern  children. 

The  states  represented  in  the  Southern 
Governors'  Association  have  been  making 
great  efforts  to  provide  the  policy,  legisla- 
tive, and  financial  base  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. Our  legislatures  have  appropriated 
more  money  for  education:  many  of  the 
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states  in  the  region  now  provide  more  than 
half  of  the  revenue  available  for  education 
at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  legislatures 
are  initiating  kindergarten  and  other  early 
childhood  programs,  parent  education  pro- 
grams, and  basic  skills  programs. 

But  frankly  we  are  playing  'catch-up. " 
There  are  more  than  ten  million  children  In 
poverty  In  the  South.  These  children  re- 
quire and  deserve  more  attention  than  can 
be  provided  by  state  initiatives  alone.  This  is 
why  Title  I  U  so  important.  It  supplements 
the  efforts  our  states  and  local  communities 
are  making  to  assure  that  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  receive  the  extra  help 
they  need.  This  partnership  between  the 
F^eral  Government  and  our  state  and  local 
governments  is  one  that  has  proven  benefi- 
cial to  the  children  of  our  region  over  the 
past  seventeen  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  the  po- 
sition of  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion adopted  unanimously  at  their  Winter 
Meeting  In  February.  The  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  strongly  supports  the  sort- 
ing out  of  progrsim  responsibilities  among 
the  levels  of  government  and  the  states'  pri- 
mary role  In  education.  But  we  also  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  some  re- 
sponsibility to  education  which  are  in  the 
national  Interest.  Among  those  responsibil- 
ities Identified  by  the  National  Governors' 
Association  Is  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped. 

I  am  convinced  that  Title  I  Is  essential  not 
only  to  the  children  of  our  region  and 
nation,  but  also  to  continue  efforts  towards 
regional  and  national  self-Improvement  In 
productivity.  The  next  two  decades  will  see 
an  unprecedented  growth  In  high  technolo- 
gy industry  In  not  only  our  region,  but  In 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  my  state  even  the 
traditional  textile  Industry  Is  at  the  start  of 
a  technological  revolution  that  will  soon  In- 
volve sophisticated  microprocessors  and  new 
electronics.  To  assure  a  level  of  productivity 
that  enables  this  country  to  be  competitive 
with  other  nations,  we  must  mtUee  sure  chil- 
dren have  a  firm  educational  foundation 
upon  which  to  learn  and  master  Increasing- 
ly sophisticated  sklUs.  And.  the  old  adage 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure"  is  as  true  In  education  as  It  Is  In  most 
areas.  Preventing  educational  problems  In 
early  childhood  or  when  a  child  Is  In  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  Is  more  effec- 
tive, more  humane,  less  expensive  than  ad- 
dressing the  problem  later.  Title  I  Is  essen- 
tial to  enable  more  children  to  develop  read- 
ing and  computation  skills  which  will  In- 
crease their  chances  of  being  a  productive 
citizen,  as  well  as  contributing  to  and  bene- 
fitting from  the  economic  growth  of  the 
state,  regardless  of  region. 

This  Subcommittee  has  heard  much  testi- 
mony about  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I.  I 
know  that  testimony  is  true.  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  personally  spent  time 
with  teachers  and  children  In  more  than  70 
schools  In  my  state.  Especially  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  there  Is  strong  evidence  of 
teachers'  commitment  to  children  and  of 
children's  receptivity  to  learning.  Title  I 
funded  programs  are  an  important  part  of 
this  equation.  They  are  working  because  the 
Congress  has  fought  to  continue  to  provide 
a  !evel  and  consistency  of  funding  that  has 
meant  stable  programs.  Because  of  that  sta- 
bility, teachers  have  developed  new  skills 
and  understanding  about  how  to  help  disad- 
vantaged children  learn.  Children  have  re- 
ceived concentrated  attention  which  assures 
the  retention  of  newly  learned  skills.  School 
systems  have  learned  how  to  administer 
Title  I  funds  efficiently. 
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These  gains  have  been  hard  won.  They  are 
now  threatened  by  proposed  budget  cuts.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  states  in  our 
region  are  able  to  pick  up  the  ball  If  It  is 
dropped  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
economic  realities  of  the  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  region,  prevent  me  from 
making  such  a  commitment.  I  can  tell  you 
that  laecause  of  Title  I  the  South  has  a  new 
sensitivity  to  the  educational  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged children.  We  are  willing  and  able 
to  play  the  role  of  a  responsible  partner  in 
sharing  the  costs  of  meeting  these  chil- 
dren's needs.  The  states  of  the  South  will 
continue  to  do  more  to  strengthen  the  basic 
educational  program  of  these  youngsters 
and.  as  resources  permit,  to  go  beyond  that 
commitment.  But  the  Federal  Government, 
through  adequate  Title  I  funding,  can  offer 
what  we  cannot— extra  assistance  targeted 
to  those  children  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  effective  education.  I  was  most  grati- 
fied when  I  was  informed  that  your  full 
Committee  recommended  to  the  House 
Budget  Cormnlttee  a  budget  level  which  pre- 
serves the  original  Intent  of  Title  I  and 
other  educational  programs,  many  of  which 
are  preventative  and  rehabilitative. 

In  South  Carolina  we  have  solid  biparti- 
san support  from  our  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  oppose  further  cuts 
In  Title  I.  I  sincerely  hope  you  too  can 
obtain  the  same  type  of  bipartisan  support. 
I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  continue  to 
champion  Title  I  because  it  makes  good 
sense  for  children  and  because  it  is  the  pre- 
eminent example  of  effective  Intergovern- 
mental relations.* 


FIVE  PERCENT  PAY  CUT  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
show  that  Congressmen  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  budget  crisis  and  are 
willing  to  cut  their  own  personal 
income  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  to  cut  by  5  percent  the  pay 
of  top  level  Federal  employees,  includ- 
ing Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Certainly  passage  of  this  bill  could 
go  a  long  way  to  encourage  others  to 
tighten  their  belts  for  the  sake  of  a 
better  tomorrow.  I  urge  you  to  support 
and  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
legislation. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are  Con- 
gressmen RoEMER  and  Corcoran.* 


COAL  EXPORTS  MUST  BE 
VIEWED  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF 
WORLD  SECURITY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OP  WrxST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
has  just  completed  a  series  of  hearings 
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on  issues  relating  to  commercial  navi- 
gation on  the  Nation's  deep  and  shal- 
low draft  waterways.  After  receiving 
countless  hours  of  testimony  from 
shippers,  users,  and  consumers  of  com- 
modities transported  by  water,  it  is 
evident  that  the  administration's  cost 
recovery  proposals  would  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  the  price  of  dry- 
bulk  cargo.  Under  the  administration's 
proposals,  there  would  be  economic 
flight  from  regions  dependent  on  wa- 
terbome  commerce,  consumers  would 
witness  drastic  price  increases  for  ev- 
erything from  electricity  to  steel  prod- 
ucts and  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to 
remain  competitive  on  the  world  coal 
market  would  be  seriously  threatened 
due  to  100  percent  cost  recovery  for 
port  improvements. 

The  Reagan  administration's  user 
charge  proposals  illuminate  the 
inbalance  between  its  foreign  and  na- 
tional security  policies  and  its  energy 
policy,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  this  ad- 
ministration has  such  a  policy.  Energy 
is  a  powerful  diplomatic  tool  in  today's 
world,  and  a  policy  governing  domestic 
energy  exports  cannot  be  differentiat- 
ed from  this  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
Yet,  while  the  administration  proposes 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  defense 
and  foreign  aid,  it  refuses  to  spend  a 
fraction  of  that  amount  to  facilitate 
increased  coal  exports  to  our  Europe- 
an aUies  by  expediting  port  improve- 
ments. The  NATO  nations  are  looking 
to  this  country  to  provide  them  a 
measure  of  energy  security  through 
coal.  However,  it  has  been  made  crys- 
tal clear  that  unless  U.S.  ports  are  im- 
proved, our  coal  wlU  not  be  competi- 
tive on  the  world  market.  This  point 
has  been  reiterated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions before  various  congressional 
committees: 

Other  coal  exporting  countries  today  have 
or  are  going  to  have  more  and  better  deep- 
water  ports.  This  means  Increased  competi- 
tion for  your  coal  Industry.  And  we  do  not 
see  a  better  way  to  beat  that  competition 
ttian  to  have  similar  terminal  and  port  fa- 
cilities •  •  *  You  need  the  French  market, 
we  need  the  American  coal  Industry.  Please 
build  a  better  future.— William  Daniels  of 
ATIC,  French  coal  buying  agency. 

In  the  long-nm,  failure  to  make  the  neces- 
sary decision  on  dredging  the  17 .S.  coal  ports 
will  be  a  great  obstruction  to  the  coal  ex- 
ports from  this  country.— Representative  of 
Danish  coal  importing  agencies. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  lack  of 
awareness  in  many  countries  of  how  long  It 
will  take  to  have  new  facilities  ready  for  op- 
eration. It  Is  essential  that  the  n.S.  Govern- 
ment will  make  decisions  now.— Dr.  Theo 
Schut.  Municipality  of  Rotterdam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  seeing  what 
can  occur  when  the  Europeans  lose 
faith  in  our  ability  to  provide  them 
with  energy  supplies.  Western  banks 
are  rushing  to  underwrite  the  con- 
struction of  the  Soviet  Yamal  natural 
gas  pipeline  which  will  transport  natu- 
ral gas  from  Siberia  3,600  miles  to 
West  Germany  where  it  will  then  be 
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piped  to  10  Western  European  Na- 
tions. Once  in  operation,  the  Soviet 
pipeline  will  supply  up  to  one-third  of 
the  Europeans'  energy  needs.  Five  of 
these  countries  are  NATO  members. 
Mr.  Spealier,  and  the  possiblity  of 
energy  blaclunail  by  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
become  quite  distinct.  With  the  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  this  natural  gas. 
the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  continue 
with  their  rapid  military  buildup.  And 
Western  banlcs.  saddled  with  large  in- 
vestments in  the  pipeline,  will  not 
have  acquired  an  asset,  but  will  be 
held  hostage  to  the  whims  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

American  coal  is  the  best  alternative 
to  this  Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline.  So 
I  again  urge,  let  us  dispense  with  rhet- 
oric about  maldng  port  users  pay  the 
full  cost  of  port  Improvements  and 
look  at  this  issue  within  a  world  con- 
text. Increased  coal  exports  not  only 
help  the  Europeans  with  their  energy 
problems,  but  contribute  toward  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  for  this 
Nation  along  with  creating  Jobs  in  the 
shipyards,  steel,  coal,  and  railroad  in- 
dustries. The  opportunities  offered  by 
coal  exports  are  enormous,  and  the 
ramifications  of  not  taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  is  equally  enor- 
mous. For  the  sake  of  this  Nation,  and 
world  security,  we  must  formulate  a 
positive  port  and  coal  export  policy.* 


POOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  coHmcricuT 

in  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
15  years  ago  the  Field  Foundation  sent 
a  team  of  pediatricians  into  Appalach- 
ia.  The  physicians  examined  thou- 
sands of  children  and  Issued  a  report 
that  would  galvanize  the  Nation. 
"Wherever  we  went  and  wherever  we 
looked,"  the  report  stated,  "we  saw 
children  in  significant  numbers  who 
were  hungry  and  sick,  children  for 
whom  hunger  is  a  daily  fact  of  life, 
and  sickness  in  many  forms,  an  inevi- 
tability." Increased  Federal  support 
for  food  stamps  and  the  many  child 
nutrition  initiatives  have  been  Instru- 
mental in  the  battle  against  hunger. 
When  Field  Foundation  doctors  re- 
turned to  the  Appalachian  region  in 
1977,  they  reported,  "Our  first  and 
overwhelming  impression  is  that  there 
are  far  fewer  grossly  malnourished 
people  in  this  country  today  than 
there  were  10  years  ago." 

Hunger  is  still  an  issue,  however,  and 
as  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center  has  found,  malnutrition  may 
be  on  the  rise.  The  food  advocacy  or- 
ganization issued  a  report  earlier  this 
week  which  cites  findings  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  increased  malnutrition 
among  poor  children.  The  center's  di- 
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rector  quoted  Dr.  William  Bithony, 
medical  director  of  the  comprehensive 
child  health  program  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  Boston,  as  saying.  "The 
cases  I  have  seen  are  a  direct  result  of 
children  being  dropped  from  the  WIC 
program."  the  special  nutrition  service 
for  pregnant  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Are  we  dooming  our  children  to  an- 
other cycle  of  hunger,  through  short- 
sighted cuts  in  Federal  nutrition  ef- 
forts? The  New  York  Times  today  edi- 
torialized: 

The  Prwldent  continues  to  tell  anecdotes 
about  food  stamp  cheats,  (but)  Congress  has 
In  fact  moved  against  many  of  thase  who 
don't  need  help.  The  cost  of  the  program 
has  Increased  mainly  because  of  higher  food 
prices  and  unemployment.  Congress  may 
not  know  how  to  end  poverty,  but  It  does 
know  how  to  reduce  hunger.  If  the  pangs 
return,  the  people  will  know  who  to  blame. 

Pood  for  thought.* 


UNJUSTIFIED  MEDIA  ATTACKS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  EXPLOITED 
BY  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILUROI8 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATITES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
live  in  the  media  age.  Issues  are  fre- 
quently decided  on  the  basis  of  what 
stories  appear  on  the  nightly  news,  or 
how  many  column  Inches  of  newspa- 
per space  are  devoted  to  them.  The 
Congress  through  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers, all  too  frequently  initiate  hear- 
ings or  inquires  on  such  issues  before 
attempting  to  explore  the  underlying 
facts. 

Several  months  ago  an  article  ap- 
peared throughout  the  country  under 
the  byline  of  a  nationally  known  col- 
umnist which  repeated  allegations 
that  a  large  and  highly  respected  com- 
pany in  my  district— Abbott  Laborato- 
ries—had, in  effect,  dumped  nearly 
5,000  cans  of  its  product  "Ensure"" 
after  the  date  had  expired  by  which  it 
should  have  been  consumed. 

Subsequent  to  that  article's  appear- 
ing, several  of  our  colleagues  commu- 
nicated with  Abbott,  inquiring  about 
the  allegations  contained  in  that  arti- 
cle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  thorough 
review  of  the  allegations.  Abbott  re- 
sponded to  this  inquiry  and  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  copy  of  that  re- 
sponse. As  Abbott's  own  investigation 
reveals,  the  donation  to  MAP  Interna- 
tional, a  reputable  Christian  relief 
agency,  was  made  a  full  9  months 
before  the  expiration  date. 

For  reasons  over  which  Abbott  had 
no  control  the  processing  of  the  dona- 
tion by  the  warehouse  which  received 
it  from  Abbott  Laboratories  took  over 
a  year  to  complete. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  statement,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  the  response 
sent  by  Robert  A.  Schoellhom,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Abbott  Laboratories,  to  each  of  the  six 
Members  of  the  House  who  had  for- 
warded a  letter  to  Abbott.  In  my  view, 
Mr.  Schoellhom's  response  demon- 
strates beyond  question  that  Abbott 
acted  responsibly  in  this  matter. 

March  U.  1982. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  In  response  to 
the  letter  which  you  and  five  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  sent  to  our  former  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Ledder.  on  February  8  regarding 
the  alleged  "dumping "  of  outdated  infant 
formula  products  in  a  refugee  camp  in  Hon- 
duras last  year.  The  story  to  which  you  are 
referring  was  generated  by  the  critics  of  the 
Infant  formula  industry  and  was  merely  re- 
peated by  Jack  Anderson  in  his  column  in 
"The  Washington  Post"  on  October  31, 
1981.  The  sources  of  this  story  should  have 
raised  at  least  some  skepticism  on  your  part. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
product  involved.  Ensure  ".  is  not  an  infant 
formula.  Ensure  is  a  nutritional  supplement 
intended  for  geriatric  and  hospitalized  pa- 
tients. We  assume  that  the  people  responsi- 
ble for  this  story  found  It  convenient  to  mis- 
identify  the  product  as  an  infant  formula  in 
order  to  tie  in  to  their  long-standing  and 
well-orchestrated  campaign  of  abuse  of  our 
industry. 

The  specific  lot  of  Ensure  In  question  was 
donated  by  Abbott  to  MAP  International, 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  reputable 
Christian  relief  agencies,  on  March  5.  1980, 
and  was  received  by  a  corresponding  agen- 
cy's warehouse  In  New  Orleans  on  March  7, 
1980.  a  full  nine  months  before  the  expira- 
tion date.  For  reasons  wholly  beyond  our 
control,  this  material  remained  In  New  Orle- 
ans for  over  a  year.  It  was  not  shlpr'' 
Honduras  until  April  21.  1981,  13  moiiu... 
after  the  date  we  delivered  It. 

False  accusations  regarding  the  integrity 
of  industry  do  more  social  damage  than  you 
can  possibly  imagine.  Many  reputable  com- 
panies are  asked  every  day  for  charitable 
product  donations  desperately  needed 
around  the  world.  Thoughtless  exploitation 
of  occasional  defects  in  the  delivery  system 
can  only  inhibit  the  willingness  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  continue  to  make  these  con- 
tributions. While  no  ^  can  claim  to  be  per- 
fect, I  believe  our  record,  and  that  of  MAP, 
in  responding  to  legitimate  requests  for 
emergency  relief  supplies  has  been  exempla- 
ry. The  misuse  Oi  this  incident  to  further 
prejudice  the  public  against  the  infant  for- 
mula industry  is  most  discouraging. 

In  the  light  of  he  issues  raised  by  your 
letter  and  the  allegations  which  preceded  it, 
we  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  other 
interested  persons,  including  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  and  Senate,  who  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  look  into  some  of  the  facts 
behind  the  false  allegations  with  which  we 
are  often  confronted. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  A.  SCHOEIXHORN.C 


March  25,  1982 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  9,  1982, 1  Introduced  H.R. 
5762,  which  would  repeal  the  10-year 
time  period  for  which  a  Vietnam-era 
vet  (August  4,  1964  to  May  7,  1975) 
may  use  educational  benefits.  Under 
my  bill,  the  expiration  date  would  be 
extended  from  the  present  10,  to  20 
years  post  discharge.  Current  law  re- 
quires veterans  to  use  their  education- 
al benefits  within  10  years  following 
discharge  or  by  December  31,  1989, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

As  you  know,  most  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  era  have  been 
discharged  at  least  10  to  15  years  or 
longer  from  the  military  and  they  are 
cut  off  from  futher  school  benefits 
due  to  the  10  year  legislated  expira- 
tion date.  Many  of  these  veterans  were 
not  emotionally  ready  for  school,  or 
dropped  out  of  college  in  the  early 
1970's  after  discharge  due  to  readjust- 
ment problems— a  good  portion 
through  time,  age,  maturity,  treat- 
ment, et  ceteria,  and  are  now  very  pre- 
pared to  return  to  college  to  finish. 
Since  unemployment  is  soaring  and 
the  job  picture  gets  bleaker,  education 
for  these  men  and  women  is  presently 
the  only  viable  and  practical  answer. 

According  to  the  recently  published 
five-volume  study  by  the  New  York 
based  Center  for  Policy  Research, 

While  70  percent  of  the  veterans  as  a 
whole  went  back  to  school  after  leaving  the 
service,  only  20  percent  of  those  who  served 
in  Vietnam  completed  college.  Only  7  per- 
cent of  black  veterans  did  so. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration reported  that  one-fifth  of  the 
Nation's  4.3  million  veterans  (900,000) 
had  their  eligibility  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill  run  out  at 
the  end  of  1981. 

Vietnam-era  veterans  (August  4, 
1964  to  May  7,  1975)  are  not  asking  for 
more  money  but  for  an  extension  of 
the  expiration  date  from  their  dis- 
charge from  the  present  10  to  20  years 
post  discharge.  These  are  educational 
benefits  already  earned  and  owed  to 
them  via  their  military  service  but  not 
yet  taken  advantage  of.  We  all  know 
their  GI  bill  is  not  as  comprehensive 
as  the  GI  bills  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  which  paid  fully 
for  tuition  to  any  school,  book,  and 
subsistence. 

I  have  been  in  close  commimication 
with  several  Operation  Outreach  Re- 
adjustment Vet  Centers  across  the 
country,  and  these  centers  report  that 
our  veterans  are  begging  for  a  second 
chance  to  enter  the  classroom  or  train- 
ing shop  and  utilize  those  benefits  ac- 
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crued  from  their  months  and  years  in 
the  military  but  were  not  emotionally 
prepared  10-15  years  ago. 

An  extension  of  10  more  years  time 
from  date  of  discharge  to  reenter 
school— what  better  way  could  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  show  their  gratitude  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  than  quick 
passage  of  this  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, a  veteran  who  was  discharged  in 
1966,  would  have  an  extension  of  time 
to  1986  to  complete  his  education  de- 
pending on  his  months  of  service. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

H.R.  5762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1662  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "10  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"20  years". 

(b)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  such 
section  are  amended  by  striking  out  ""10- 
year "  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "20-year". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1662(e)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,  1989"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1999".» 


THE  EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  century,  the  Federal  courts  have 
propounded  an  adjunct  to  the  fourth 
amendment  which  is  not  specifically 
spelled  out  In  our  Constitution.  That 
principle— more  commonly  knows  as 
the  excltisionary  rule— prohibits  the 
introduction  of  evidence  at  a  criminal 
trial  which  was  obtained  in  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendment's  prohibi- 
tion against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
noted  in  Elkins  against  United  States, 
the  "basic  postulate  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  •  •  •  is  •  *  •  deter— to  compel 
respect  for  the  constitutional  guaranty 
in  the  only  effectively  available  way— 
by  removing  the  incentive  to  disregard 
it."  (364  U.S.  206.  217  (I960).) 

While  the  rationale  behind  the  rule 
is  laudable,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  it,  in  fact,  fulfills  the 
stated  purpose  of  deterrence.  Case  law 
has  developed  a  rule  so  complex,  and 
dependent  upon  so  many  nuances 
that,  in  some  situations,  even  the 
greatest  legal  minds  will  strongly  dis- 
agree as  to  its  applicability. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  then, 
when  the  police  officer's  judgment  on 
the  consitutionality  of  his  actions  is 
subsequently  overruled  by  the  courts. 
Where  the  officer  acts  with  a  reasona- 
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ble,  good  faith  belief  that  his  search  or 
seizure  was  constitutional,  he  needs  no 
further  incentive  to  act  legally.  A  sub- 
sequent reversal  by  the  courts  will 
serve  only  to  demoralize  him,  embold- 
en the  criminal,  and  endanger  the 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime,  a  bill  which  would  ad- 
dress the  problems  created  by  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  while  preserving  its 
originally  intended  advantages.  First, 
as  recommended  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime,  it 
would  prohibit  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence on  fourth  amendment  groimds 
if  the  U.S.  attorney  shows  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the 
search  or  seizure  was  made  by  the  offi- 
cer with  the  "reasonable,  good  faith 
belief"  that  it  conformed  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  amendment. 
A  showing  that  the  evidence  was  ob- 
tained under  a  warrant  would  consti- 
tute prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief.  However, 
that  would  not  be  the  only  evidence  of 
good  faith.  My  proposal  is  based  on  a 
recent  finding  by  the  fifth  circuit  In 
United  States  v.  WiUiams  (622  P.2d 
830  (5th  Cir.  1980).  cert,  denied.  101  S. 
Ct.  946  (1981)),  and  essentially  would 
apply  that  holding  nationwide. 

In  addition  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment remedy,  this  bill  would  create  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  United 
States  where  the  officer  acts  without  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that  his 
activity  violates  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  bill  subjects 
such  an  officer,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ings, to  appropriate  discipline  by  the 
Federal  Agency  which  employs  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  the  pano- 
poly  of  penalties  provided  under  my 
bill — exclusion  of  evidence,  tort  claims, 
and  disciplinary  action— will  serve  to 
dissuade  unconscientious  law  enforce- 
ment and  investigatory  officers  from 
violating  the  fourth  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  officer 
makes  a  search  or  seizure  in  the  rea- 
sonable, good  faith  belief  that  his  ac- 
tions accord  with  the  complicated  dic- 
tates of  the  fourth  amendment,  my 
bill  will  serve  to  insure  that  justice 
and  the  innocent  citizenry  are  protect- 
ed as  well.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OF  PENHSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
commemorating  the  160th  anniversary 
of    Greek    independence.    It   was    on 
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March  25.  1821  that  the  Greek  people 
rose  up  in  defiance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  began  Its  7-year  war  for 
independence. 

For  all  those  who  love  and  cherish 
freedom,  the  nation  of  Greece  reflects 
the  classical  age  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
of  the  great  democratic  city-states  and 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
in  Greece  that  the  philosophical  foun- 
dations of  democracy  were  laid. 
Greece's  legacy  is  one  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time. 

As  Americans,  we  have  always  felt  a 
strong  reverance  for  the  legacy  and 
culture  of  Greece.  Even  as  the  United 
States  had  Just  wrested  control  of  its 
destiny  from  Great  Britan  and  began 
to  flex  its  young  muscles,  many  Ameri- 
cans made  the  long  vogage  to  fight 
and  die  alongside  Greek  freedom 
fighters.  The  American  and  Greek 
blood  which  mingled  together  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  160  years  ago  has 
created  a  bond  between  our  two  peo- 
ples which  has  never  been  broken. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania 
Is  an  area  which  has  benefited  from 
the  many  Greek  Americans  who  live 
there.  Not  only  have  they  added  their 
culture  and  traditions,  but  they  have 
been  active  members  of  our  communi- 
ty. The  Greek  family  Itself  is  an  insti- 
tution of  stability.  It  has  always  been 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  and  my 
family  to  share  with  the  Greek  com- 
munity in  the  celebration  of  their  cul- 
ture and  traditions. 

This  year  many  members  of  the 
Greek  community  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  will  be  observing  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day  at  St.  Nicholas  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Bethlehem  and 
the  Hellenic  Orthodox  Church  of  An- 
nunciation in  Easton.  Greek  culture 
will  once  again  assert  itself  on  this 
day. 

I  would  also  like  to  use  this  occasion 
of  Greek  Independence  Day  to  reas- 
sert our  concern  with  regard  to  the  on- 
going Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus. 
For  the  eighth  year,  many  Greek  Cyp- 
rlots  are  still  forced  to  live  under  an  Il- 
legal Turkish  occupation  which  has 
done  nothing  to  help  the  economy  or 
restore  the  areas  ravaged  during  the 
1974  war.  While  the  United  Nations 
has  stated  that  negotiations  have 
made  some  progress,  I  continue  to 
renew  my  plea  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  pursue  any  course  which  will 
arrive  at  a  peaceful  conclusion  to  this 
vexing  International  problem. 

Therefore,  on  this  the  160th  anni- 
versary of  Greek  Independence  Day.  I 
salute  my  Greek  friends  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  many  and  varied  contribu- 
tions which  they  have  made  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  American  society. 
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May  the  year  ahead  be  filled  with 
peace  auid  prosperity  for  the  Greek 
community.* 


March  25,  1982 


NUCLEAR  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSnrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  the  American  public  largely  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  nuclear  war  by 
not  thinking  about  it.  The  holocaust 
that  would  result  if  the  missile  silos 
were  emptied  was  too  overwhelming 
for  the  human  mind  to  comprehend. 
But  with  the  massive  arms  buildup  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
and  the  talk  of  nuclear  war  fighting 
from  the  White  House,  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  think  about 
nuclear  war.  And  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  enough  is  enough. 

Across  the  country  grassroots  orga- 
nizations are  organizing  to  demand  a 
halt  to  the  arms  race.  In  response  to 
that  message  from  the  grassroots. 
Congressman  Silvio  Conte  and  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  a  mutual  freeze  on  their  nu- 
clear arsenals  and  to  begin  major  re- 
ductions. So  far.  157  Representatives 
have  signed  on  as  cosponsors. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  American 
public  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  perilously  close  to  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  nuclear  war.  The  following 
is  a  news  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  that  points  out  that  45  percent  of 
those  polled  believed  that  the  chance 
of  nuclear  war  has  grown  since  Ronald 
Reagan  assumed  the  Presidency.  The 
American  public  clearly  is  worried 
that  time  is  running  out. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  34.  1982] 

PORTY-PlVl  PnCKNT  IJI  POLL  SAY  CHAMCI  OF 

NucLXAK  War  or  Risk 
(By  Mary  Thornton) 

In  another  reflection  of  growing  U.S.  con- 
cern about  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  a  new 
Washington  Post /ABC  News  poll  finds  that 
a  plurality  of  the  American  people  believe 
that  the  chances  for  such  a  connagratlon 
have  Increased  since  Ronald  Reagan  became 
president. 

The  poll  of  1.218  persons,  conducted  last 
Thursday  through  Sunday,  found  that  45 
percent  of  all  Americans  believe  the  chance 
of  nuclear  war  has  grown  since  Reagan  as- 
sumed the  presidency,  while  18  percent  be- 
lieve the  chances  of  nuclear  war  have  de- 
creased and  30  percent  believe  It  has  stayed 
about  the  same. 

In  addition.  46  percent  believe  Reagan  has 
not  done  as  much  as  he  should  "to  limit  the 
buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union."  That  com- 
pares with  42  percent  who  said  he  has  done 
as  much  as  he  should.  2  percent  who  said 
he's  done  more  than  he  should  and  2  per- 
cent who  don't  think  Reagan  Is  trying  to 
limit  nuclear  weapons. 

Yesterday,  a  bipartisan  group  of  eight  sen- 
ators. Including  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  and  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.Va.). 
began  seeking  support  for  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  engage  in  long-term  "mutual 
stabllzlng  arms  reductions"  with  eventual 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

"Right  or  wrong,  many  of  our  citizens  and 
many  of  our  friends  and  allies  abroad  be- 
lieve that  this  nation  Is  unwilling  to  play  a 
responsible  role  In  the  restraint  of  nuclear 
arms."  the  senators  said. 

In  a  letter  to  colleagues.  They  urged  "a 
long-term  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
forces  freeze  .  .  .  looking.  In  time,  to  the  re- 
ductions of  the  world's  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  level  of  zero. " 

But  that  effort  was  seen  by  many  In  Con- 
gress as  an  attempt  to  save  face  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  head  off  a  much  strong- 
er nuclear  freeze  resolution  Introduced  two 
weeks  ago  by  Sens.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R- 
Ore.)  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.). 
Critics  said  the  new  effort  would  Just  lead  to 
prolonged  talks  while  nuclear  arms  produc- 
tion on  both  sides  continued. 

The  Hatfleld-Kennedy  resolution,  sup- 
ported by  20  members  of  the  Senate  and  154 
House  members,  calls  for  an  Immediate 
freeze  In  the  arms  race  followed  by  major 
reductions  on  both  sides. 

It  has  been  opposed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr..  who  argues  that  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  freezing  a  Soviet 
advantage  In  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe 
that  may  be  as  high  as  6  to  1  over  the  West. 
Halg  said  a  freeze  would  eliminate  any  In- 
ducement for  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their 
level  of  arms. 

Kennedy  and  Hatfield  Issued  a  Joint  state- 
ment attacking  the  more  conservative  arms 
reduction  proposal  for  not  seeking  a  freeze 
quickly  enough,  calling  it  "a  setback  for  the 
cause  of  armd  control  that  would  only  ratify 
the  failure  of  present  policy.  It  is  a  call  to 
build  now  and  freeze  later. 

"The  presence  of  the  word  freeze"  ...  is  a 
rhetorical  trick  since  no  freeze  would  come 
Into  effect  until  major  additional  weapons 
systems  were  built  on  both  sides  and  pro- 
tracted talks  have  been  held  to  negotiate  a 
reduction  agreement,  which  could  leave  us 
at  levels  of  weaponry  higher  than  the 
present  incredible  Soviet-American  arsenal," 
they  said. 

In  recent  months,  polls  have  shown  in- 
creasing concern  in  this  country  over  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war.  A  Gallup  poll  last 
December  found  that  three  out  of  every 
four  people  would  like  to  see  Reagan  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  reduce  their  stock  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  50  percent. 

Meanwhile,  town  meetings  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  have  passed  resolutions 
over  the  past  two  months  endorsing  a  freeze 
on  nuclear  weapons.  Freeze  resolutions  have 
been  approved  by  the  legislatures  and  as- 
semblies In  Connecticut.  Massachusetts. 
Oregon.  Wisconsin.  Kansas  and  New  York.* 
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ILegislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  God  of  light  and  life,  loving 
Heavenly  Father,  "who  giveth  to  all 
life  and  breath  and  all  things,"  we 
thank  Thee  for  spring.  We  thank  Thee 
for  sunshine  bringing  light  and 
warmth,  for  the  reminder  of  resurrec- 
tion and  new  life  all  around  us.  We 
thank  Thee  for  fragrant  air,  for  light 
breezes  that  caress,  for  budding  trees 
and  bursting  flowers,  for  the  joyful, 
harmonious  bird  songs,  for  the  awak- 
ening of  earth  from  its  winter  slum- 
ber. 

Forgive  us  for  ever  taking  for  grant- 
ed such  enormous  blessing  simply  be- 
cause it  is  so  predictable,  so  dependa- 
ble, so  familiar.  Help  us  never  to  allow 
familiarity  with  common  blessings  to 
breed  contempt  in  us.  Help  us  to  be 
grateful  and  to  see  in  spring  the  life 
which  Thou  dost  promise  to  those  who 
respond,  as  does  nature,  to  Thy  per- 
fect law.  Help  those  who  are  lawmak- 
ers, of  all  people,  to  respect  the  laws 
by  which  Thou  dost  govern  the  uni- 
verse. May  we  never  ignore  those  laws 
without  which  there  could  be  no  sci- 
ence, no  morality,  no  justice,  nothing 
predictable  or  dependable  in  history. 
Above  all  may  we  honor  the  law  of 
love  which  comprehends  all  law.  In 
the  name  of  Him  who  is  Life  and  Light 
and  Love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GIFT  OUTRIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem,  "The  Gift  Outright,"  has 
received  much  attention  and  praise 
since  it  was  authored  by  Robert  Frost. 
I   ask    unanimous   consent   that   the 


poem  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with  a 
special  dedication  of  the  last  line  to  a 
remarkable  young  woman  who  cele- 
brated her  26th  birthday  last  Friday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Girr  OtiTRiGHT 
The   land   was   ours   before   we   were   the 

land's. 
She  was  our  land  more  than  a  hundred 

years 
Before  we  were  her  people.  She  was  ours 
In  Massachusetts,  in  Virginia; 
But  we  were  England's,  still  colonials. 
Possessing  what  we  still  were  unpossessed 

by. 
Possessed  by  what  we  now  no  more  pos- 
sessed. 
Something  we  were  withholding  made  us 

weak 
Until  we  found  out  that  it  was  ourselves 
We   were   withholding   from   our   land   of 

living. 
And  forthwith  found  salvation  In  surrender. 
Such  as  we  were  wj  gave  ourselves  outright 
(The  deed  of  gift  was  many  deeds  of  war) 
To  the  land  vaguely  realizing  westward. 
But  still  unstoried.  artless,  unenhanced. 
Such  as  she  was.  such  as  she  would  become. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  more  than  1 
hour  in  length,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
SELECT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  select  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts  relating  to  the  tar- 
geting and  investigative  techniques 
utilized  in  the  Abscam  operation  and 
undercover  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  resolution  provides  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Members  by  the  distin- 
quished  minority  leader  and  myself  to 
the  Vice  President  for  appointment  to 
that  committee.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
nominate  as  Members  to  serve  on  that 
committee  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  to  be  chairman; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  to  be  a  member;  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  to  be  a  member;  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudbian),  to  be  a 
member. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  yielding.  There  are  four 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
whose  names  I  have  presented.  They 
are  Senators  Inouye,  Huddleston, 
DeConcini,  and  Leahy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that,  in  a  moment,  the  Chair,  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  Vice  President,  will  be  in 
a  position  to  make  the  appointments 
on  the  basis  of  the  nominations  sub- 
mitted. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
appoints  Messrs.  Mathias,  Simpson, 
McClure,  Rudman,  Inouye,  Leahy. 
DeConcini,  and  Httddleston  to  the 
select  committee  established  by 
Senate  Resolution  350.  the  Select 
Committee  to  Study  Law  Enforcement 
Undercover  Activities  of  Components 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY 
UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
begin  consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  matter  will  be  finished  today. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  expect  any  work  to  be 
done  on  that  measure  other  than 
opening  statements. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  it  was  the  understand- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  no 
amendments  would  be  offered  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  understanding  and  I  do  not  con- 
template that  any  business  will  be  con- 
sidered beyond  opening  statements  or 
general  statements  Members  may  wish 
to  make  on  the  resolution  itself.  If 
there  are  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  persist  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  not  be,  if  there  are  any  to  be 
offered,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  leader- 
ship to  propose  that  they  be  consid- 
ered on  tomorrow  rather  than  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  amendments  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  amend- 
ments offered  today.  I  Join  the  majori- 
ty leader  in  stating  that  I  hope  we 
shall  stand  by  that  understanding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  shall  stand  by  that 
understanding.  That  was  my  under- 
standing and  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments considered  in  the  Senate  today. 
Today,  however,  is  1  of  the  3  days  we 
have  for  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  resolution  presently  in 
effect  expires,  so  I  urge  that  there  be 
not  only  the  opening  statements  by 
the  managers  of  the  resolution,  but 
also  that  Senators  who  have  general 
statements  to  make  may  consider 
doing  that  today  as  well.  Amendments 
will  not  be  offered  and  will  not  be  de- 
bated until  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1207  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
an  order  previously  entered,  during 
the  day  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  Authorization 
Act,  S.  1207.  Three  amendments  will 
be  considered  on  that  measure.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  there  is  an  order  in 
place  dealing  with  those  amendments, 
is  there  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  the  provisions  of  that  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  three  amendments  in  order,  one 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  on  which  there  shall  be  1 
hour;  one  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  (Mr. 
DoMZNici  and  Mr.  Simpson),  on  which 
there  shall  be  30  minutes;  and  one  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  on  which  there  shall 
be  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  previ- 
ously asked  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  convene  in  the  morning 
at  9:30.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
resvune  consideration  of  S.  1207  under 


the  provisions  of  the  order  just  re- 
ferred to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  debate  on  the  three 
amendments  which  are  the  only 
amendments  in  order  can  be  concluded 
by  noon— no  later  than  12:30. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  appears  desira- 
ble to  ask  the  Senate  to  consider 
stacking  of  votes  on  those  amend- 
ments until  after  2  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  probably  is  desira- 
ble. I  should  like  to  make  sure  I  have 
full  clearance,  and  I  will  get  back  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  I  will  not 
put  the  request  at  this  time,  but  may  I 
advise  my  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
that  what  I  am  trying  to  design  is  to 
finish  the  debate  on  NRC  before  noon, 
to  recess  so  that  Members  may  partici- 
pate in  their  respective  party  caucuses 
off  the  floor  between  12  and  2,  to 
resume  consideration  of  NRC  at  2 
o'clock,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  on  any  amendments  that  may 
have  been  ordered  by  roUcall,  to  have 
passage,  and  then  to  proceed,  Mr. 
President,  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  that  it  will  probably  be  de- 
sirable on  this  side,  but  I  should  like 
to  touch  another  base,  and  then  I  will 
be  back  in  touch  with  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  withhold  making 
the  request  then  until  I  hear  from  the 
minority  leader,  but  Senators  should 
be  aware  that  that  is  the  general  plan 
for  tomorrow.  Assuming  that  that  can 
be  cleared  on  both  sides,  I  will  make 
that  request  a  little  later. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  LATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated on  Thursday  last,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion late  this  week  in  order  to  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  late  tonight,  but  I  do 
anticipate,  I  predict,  and  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  take  account  of  the  almost  cer- 
tain prospect  of  a  late  session  on  Tues- 
day night. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  that  we  can  finish  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  Tuesday  and  not 
wait  until  Wednesday,  the  day  on 
which  the  resolution  expires  by  its 
terms. 

So  Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
while  Monday  night  will  not  be  a  late 
evening.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
night  almost  surely  will  be  late,  if  that 
is  necessary,  to  accomplish  passage  of 
these  measures. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  items  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar which  are  cleared  on  this  side 
for  consideration,  and  after  conferring 
informally  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
understand  there  may  be  nominations 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  clear  as  well. 
Might  that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  all  the  nominations  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  and 
when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  proceeds  with  the  nominations, 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Nunn  in  connec- 
tion with  the  confirmation  of  James  C. 
Sanders,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  time  that 
nomination  is  voted  on  or  approved 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  He  puts  me  in  the 
somewhat  awkward  position  of  having 
cleared  more  of  the  President's  nomi- 
nations than  I  am  prepared  to  clear  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  are 
trying  to  help  the  President  all  we 
can. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  know  you  are,  and  I 
am  sure  the  President  is  grateful  for 
that  and  is  reassured  of  those  pros- 
pects in  the  future  on  other  issues. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  not 
want  to  look  too  far  into  the  future. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  minority 
leader  feel  that  I  have  overstated  the 
case  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  not 
say  that. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  following  nomina- 
tions: Calendar  Order  No.  680  on  page 
2  of  the  Executive  Calendar,  Calendar 
Order  No.  681  on  page  2,  Calendar 
Order  No.  684  through  686,  inclusive, 
and  all  of  those  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Army. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions referred  to  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


Department  or  Statk 

Herman  W.  Nickel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  to   be   Ambassador   Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

James  L.  George,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Charles  N. 
Van  Doren,  resigned. 

Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5902  and 
5912,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Charles  S.  Bishop,  Jr. 
Navy 

The  following  named  rear  admirals  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5912: 

LINE 

Lemuel  Owings  Warfield. 
Russell  William  Gorman. 
Joseph  Francis  Callo,  Jr. 
Raymond  Roger  Couture. 
James  Burnett  Reap. 
John  Rodney  Grubb. 
LeRoy  Vincent  Isaacson. 
Vincent  Joseph  Anzllotti.  Jr. 
Francis  Neale  Smith. 
George  Clark  Sayer. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

John  Francis  Kurtzke. 
John  Peter  Connelly. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Thomas  Gerald  Lilly. 
Delbert  Harry  Beumer. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Emmett  Owen  Floyd. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Thomas  Smothers  Maddock. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

William  Harris  Molle. 

Small  Business  Administration 

James  C.  Sanders,  of  California  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, vice  Michael  Cardenas,  resigned. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Army.  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy 

Army  nominations  beginning  Gene  P. 
Abel,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Harold  D. 
Thompson,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Con6r£ssional  Record  of 
March  4.  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  L.  Ed- 
wards, to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Stephen  A.  Spaulding.  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  4,  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jerry  W. 
Adcock.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Michael  T.  Baksic.  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  receivd  by  the  Senate  and 
aptwared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  4.  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jeffery  P. 
Addicott,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Daniel 
V.  Wright,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  17, 
1982. 


Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ken- 
neth W.  Montgomery,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  ending  Stanley  S.  Steinbach,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  4,  1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Emily  L.  BsJier,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Derle  G.  Hagwood,  Jr.,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  17,  1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Louis  P.  Abraham,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Robert  J.  Cox,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  17, 1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Timothy  S. 
Farwell.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Don  Sher- 
man, to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  1, 
1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Sidney 
Martin  Blair,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Jac- 
quelyn  Sue  Wills,  to  be  captain,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  11,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William 
Charles  Abbruzzese,  to  be  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Samuel  Sidney  Williams,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  11, 1982. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  in  these 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
the  confirmation  or  james  sanders  to  be 

administrator  or  the  small  business  ad- 
ministration 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
James  Sanders  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I 
have  reviewed  his  financial  disclosure 
forms  and  the  background  security 
checks.  Both  of  these  appear  to  be  in 
order.  I  have  had  several  occasions  to 
discuss  his  views  on  the  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  agency  and  his  in- 
tentions for  it. 

His  background  and  experience  in 
managing  a  large  insurance  firm  are 
positive  attributes  that  he  brings  to 
the  difficult  Job  of  Administrator.  In 
addition,  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
during  his  confirmation  hearings  indi- 
cates that  the  time  he  has  served  as 
Associate  Administrator  for  Manage- 
ment Assistance  in  SBA  will  serve  him 
well  as  Administrator,  should  he  be 
confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business 
Administration   is   again   at   a   cross- 


roads. There  are  increasing  nmiors  of 
administration  interests  in  substantial- 
ly trinuning  the  agency's  programmat- 
ic functions;  budget  reductions  have 
been  proposed  and  projected  which,  if 
sustained,  could  seriously  undermine 
the  capability  of  the  agency  to  re- 
spond to  legitimate  needs  of  the  small 
business  community. 

As  a  focal  point  for  many  in  the 
small  business  community,  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  SBA  is  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. I  believe  Jim  Sanders  is  such  an 
individual.* 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  james 

C.  SANDERS,  to  BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  SBA 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunittee,  I  offer  my  strong  sup- 
port and  endorsement  of  James  C. 
Sanders,  whose  nomination  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

On  March  9,  1982,  the  full  commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  Mr.  Sanders' 
nomination.  After  a  full  and  complete 
hearing  and  a  careful  review  of  the 
nominee's  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments and  the  investigative  report  on 
his  background,  the  full  committee 
again  met  on  March  25  and  unani- 
mously voted  to  report  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  these 
are  hard  times  for  small  business. 
Money  is  scarce,  credit  is  scarce,  and 
the  cost  of  just  about  everything  is  up. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  now  seeing 
bankruptcies  among  businesses  at 
their  highest  level  in  40  years. 

Now  more  than  ever,  small  business 
needs  a  strong,  effective  advocate  in 
this  administration;  someone  who  can 
bring  the  small  business  viewpoint  to 
the  fore  of  the  policymaking  process 
in  this  country.  In  my  opinion,  that 
advocate  can  and  should  be  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  also  come 
on  hard  times  of  late.  Since  late  Janu- 
ary, with  budget  cuts  looming  and  the 
economic  situation  growing  worse  by 
the  day,  the  agency  has  gone  without 
a  permanent  Administrator. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  past,  the 
agency— and  indeed  the  small  business 
community  which  it  serves— has 
simply  had  a  caretaker,  when  what  it 
needs  is  a  fighter. 

The  agency  is  in  need  of  reform.  The 
Small  Business  Committee  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half  has  made  over- 
sight of  SBA  a  top  priority.  While  the 
committee  has  often  been  critical  of 
the  agency,  it  has  been  constructive 
criticism. 

Yes,  frustration  has  been  expressed. 
But  it  is  frustration  caused  by  the  re- 
alization that  the  agency's  potential 
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and  goals  are  not  being  realized.  It  Is 
frustration  caused  by  the  fact  that 
this  agency  is  needed  now  more  than 
ever— to  assist  this  vital  sector  of  the 
economy  which  symbolizes  the  Ameri- 
can experience. 

The  Job  Mr.  Sanders  is  being  asked 
to  do  Is  not  an  easy  one. 

Certainly,  the  challenges  for  the 
new  Administrator  will  be  great.  But. 
after  meeting  with  Mr.  Sanders  and 
reviewing  his  qualifications  and  back- 
ground, and  listening  carefully  to  his 
testimony  at  the  committee's  hearing 
to  consider  his  nomination.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  those 
challenges. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  Mr.  Sand- 
ers expressed  many  of  the  same  con- 
cerns about  SBA  and  the  needs  of  the 
small  business  community  that  I  have 
Just  outlined.  As  cofounder  of  his  own 
small  Insurance  agency  which  later 
merged  with  a  nationally  known  insur- 
ance brokerage  firm  of  which  he 
became  the  chief  executive  officer.  Mr. 
Sanders  brings  to  the  agency  a  wealth 
of  firsthand  knowledge  about  business 
in  general  and  small  business  problems 
in  particular. 

In  our  hearing.  Mr.  Sanders  ex- 
pressed his  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing an  independent  SBA  that  effec- 
tively serves  the  needs  of  the  small 
business  community.  He  pledged  his 
energies  to  Insuring  that  the  voice  of 
small  business  will  be  heard  through 
his  advocacy  and  leadership  in  the 
halls  of  the  administration's  policy- 
makers. 

In  our  hearing.  Mr.  Sanders  also  ex- 
pressed a  desb-e  a.nd  a  willingness  to 
work  closely  with  the  Small  Business 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  Jointly  ad- 
dress the  many  problems  facing  our 
Nation's  small  businesses.  He  has 
pledged  to  remain  accessible  to  us.  and 
to  assist  us  wherever  he  can  when 
questions  concerning  his  agency  arise. 
I  welcome  this  cooperation  and  regard 
it  as  an  encouraging  sign  for  the  small 
business  community. 

As  the  present  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  Management  Assistance  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Mr. 
Sanders  is  already  familiar  with  many 
of  the  programs  at  the  agency.  This 
agency  background  should  prove  ex- 
tremely helpful  In  providing  a  smooth 
and  rapid  transition  period  with  a  min- 
imum disruption  in  agency  operations. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Sanders'  private 
sector  management  experience  along 
with  his  recent  Government  tenure, 
will  be  Invaluable  in  understanding 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  small 
business  community. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Sanders  in  reshaping  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  has  acted  quickly  and  af- 
firmatively on  his  nomination.* 
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now  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDE31  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  advise 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  that  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  any. 
under  the  standing  order. 

I  am  advised  as  well  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  may  wish  to 
reserve  his  time  under  the  order  until 
later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct.  I 
might  say  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  acting  minority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  any  time  I  have  re- 
maining under  the  standing  order  and 
the  time  of  the  minority  leader  under 
the  standing  order  may  be  aggregated 
and  reserved  for  his  use  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMITATION  ON  JURISDICTION 
OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  address  the  current  efforts 
t>eing  made  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  March  2.  by  a  vote  of  57  to  37, 
the  Senate  passed  legislation  which 
limits  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  the  Issue  of  busing.  While  I 
concur  that  busing  has  been  a  failure 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  underlying  issue  of  limitation  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  poses  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  country. 

If  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  limited  on  busing,  then 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  can 
equally  be  limited  on  fundamental 
first  amendment  rights,  such  as  free- 


dom of  speech,   freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  if  the  American 
people  understand  the  challenge  to 
constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  reject  any  effort  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  no  matter 
how  strongly  they  may  feel  on  any 
single  issue  or  combination  of  issues. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  March  26. 
1982,  I  received  a  letter,  as  I  believe 
other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee did,  from  four  former  Attor- 
neys General  and  three  former  Solici- 
tors General  addressing  this  issue  In 
very  cogent  terms.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  the  Recors. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Aklen  Specter. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
WashingtOTi,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  We  hold  varying 
views  on  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in 
many  areas  of  constitutional  law,  but  on  two 
matters  we  are  unanimous.  The  first  of 
these  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  wholly 
correct  in  deciding  In  Brovm  v.  Board  of 
Education  that  "in  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal' 
has  no  place.  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal "  347  U.S.  483.  495. 
The  second  view  which  we  all  share  is  that 
Congress  is  not  empowered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion selectively  to  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  courts  to  prevent  them  from  en- 
forcing Brovm  in  full  measure. 

Because  we  hold  these  beliefs  in  common, 
we  oppose  S.  1760  and  S.  1647.  Both  of  those 
bills  deprive  the  inferior  federal  courts  of 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  orders  essential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Brovm  mandate, 
namely,  orders  requiring  the  assigrunent  or 
transportation  of  public  school  students. 
Not  only  do  they  do  so  prospectively  but  by 
causing  the  reopening  and  truncating  of 
orders  in  long-concluded  lawsuits  they 
would  truly  reverse  the  course  on  which 
Brovm  set  this  Nation.  These  bills  would  ex- 
ercise power  which  we  believe  the  Congress 
does  not  possess. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General  (1965-66 J. 

Ramsey  Clark. 

i4«om^  General  11967-6$). 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Attorney  General  (1973). 

Benjamin  R.  Civiurrri. 

Attorney  General  (1979-81). 

J.  Lee  Rankin. 

Solicitor  General  (1956-61). 

Erwin  N.  Griswolo. 

Solicitor  General  (1967-73). 

Wade  McCrex. 

Solicitor  General  (1977-81). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  month,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  distinguished  chancellor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association.  Robert 
C.  Daniels,  enclosing  a  resolution  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association, 
passed  by  its  board  of  governors  on 
February  25,  1982,  declaring  Its  opposi- 
tion to  and  condemning  any  efforts  on 
the  pairt  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  cur- 
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tall  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  lower  Federal  courts  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  changes  in  consti- 
tutional law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  op  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association 

Whereas,  there  are  presently  In  Congress 
more  than  30  bills  which  would  limit  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  courts  or  retrict 
their  power  to  grant  relief  in  certain  types 
of  cases:  aind 

Whereas,  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
would  interfere  with  the  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility of  the  federal  judiciary  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  would  effec- 
tively circumvent  the  amendment  proce- 
dures In  the  Constitution: 

Now  therefore.  It  is  hereby  resolved  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
hereby  declares  its  opposition  to  and  con- 
demns any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  curtail  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  lower  federal 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  changes 
in  constitutional  law. 

2.  The  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
hereby  declares  its  opposition  to  and  con- 
denuis  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing changes  in  constitutional  law,  to  limit 
the  remedies  available  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  lower  federal  courts. 

3.  The  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
hereby  declares  its  opposition  to  and  con- 
demns any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  circumvent  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment procedures  set  forth  In  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  these  comments  and  offer  the 
letter  from  the  former  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral and  Solicitors  General,  together 
with  the  resolution  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  Association,  because  of  my 
view  that  it  is  important  to  focus 
public  attention  on  current  efforts  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
matter  may  be  debated  fully  and 
openly  when  further  legislative  initia- 
tives are  presented  to  this  body,  as  I 
believe  they  will  be  in  the  course  of 
the  current  session. 

quorum  call 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HENRY  KISSINGER 

Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President, 
many  Americans— indeed,  I  cannot  but 


think  all  Americans— were  delighted 
and  surprised  to  find  on  the  front 
pages  of  their  papers  last  Wednesday 
morning  a  beaming  and  resilient  and. 
Indeed,  thriving  Henry  Kissinger  pre- 
senting the  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
Gold  Medal  Award  to  President 
Reagan  at  a  reception  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  the 
preceding  evening. 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  for 
Dr.  Kissinger's  rapid  recovery  to  his 
incomparable  levels  of  energy  and 
achievement  following  his  recent 
heart  bypass  operation.  None  of  us 
had  the  least  doubt  that  he  would  re- 
cover, but  the  speed  with  which  he  has 
done  so  is  overachievement,  even  for 
Henry  Kissinger.  As  his  friend  and  one 
of  his  Senators,  I  can  only  express  a 
very  deep  personal  satisfaction. 

Happily,  Henry  Kissinger's  return  to 
good  health  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
second  volume  of  his  extraordinary 
memoirs  has  appeared.  Only  this 
morning,  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Mr.  Philip 
Geyelin,  called  attention  to  the  pas- 
sage describing  the  events  of  the  Yom 
Klppur  war.  It  occurred  of  course.  In 
1973.  when  the  American  Presidency 
was  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  crisis. 

It  fell  to  Henry  Kissinger  to  guide 
the  Nation  through  a  moment  of  in- 
tense peril.  The  prospect  of  a  Soviet 
invasion  of  the  Middle  East  was  real, 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  saw  that  our  own 
forces  were  put  on  nuclear  alert.  He 
did  do  all  this  with  no  greater  formal 
authority  than  that  of  his  position  as 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  a  position 
which  does  not  carry  with  It  any 
power  other  than  that  which  is  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  the  President,  who 
was  at  the  time  not  capable  of  exercis- 
ing It. 

I  have  written  before  and  would 
repeat  now  that  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Nation  there  has  not  been 
an  act  of  such  courage  and  selflessness 
and  success.  The  Nation  and  the  world 
owes  him  a  debt.  Though  we  will  not 
repay  it,  we  surely  can  acknowledge  it, 
as  we  welcome  him  back  to  health  and 
await  volume  three. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1982,  and  Mr. 
Geyelin's  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  29,  1982,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24,  1982] 

Reagan  Says  "Facts  Prove"  He  Cares 

About  Needy 

(By  Michael  Oreskes) 

President  Reagan,  accepting  an  award  for 
humanitarianism  that  some  protesters  said 
he  did  not  deserve,  declared  in  a  speech  In 
New  York  City  last  night  that  "the  facts 
prove"  that  he  really  does  care  about  the 
needy. 


"Today  I'm  accused  by  some  of  trying  to 
destroy  government's  commitment  to  com- 
passion and  to  the  needy,"  Mr.  Reagan  said. 
"E>0€s  this  bother  me?  Yes.  Like  P.D.R., 
may  I  say  I'm  not  trying  to  destroy  what  is 
best  in  our  system  of  humane,  free  govern- 
ment—I'm doing  everything  I  can  to  save  it: 
to  slow  down  the  destructive  rate  of  growth 
in  taxes  and  spending:  to  prune  nonessential 
p  ograms  so  that  enough  resources  will  be 
left  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  truly 
needy." 

The  President  delivered  the  defense  of  his 
cuts  in  social  programs  in  an  address  at  a 
$250-a-plate  fund-raising  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
which  gave  Mr.  Reagan  its  annual  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  Gold  Medal  for  "courageoiis 
leadership  in  government,  civic  and  humani- 
tarian affairs."  The  dinner  was  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel. 

It  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  appearances 
Giround  the  country  in  which  the  President, 
according  to  his  aides,  has  sought  to  coun- 
teract the  image  that  he  lacks  compassion 
for  those  who  may  be  hurt  by  budget  cut- 
backs. 

The  President  also  used  the  appearance  to 
fulfill  a  commitment  he  made  last  Novem- 
ber to  leaders  of  major  American  Jewish  or- 
ganizations that  he  would  speali  out  against 
anti-Semitism,  which  the  Jewish  leaders 
warned  had  tainted  the  debate  over  sale  of 
AWACS  surveillance  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

"The  obscenity  of  anlt-Semitism  and 
racism  must  have  no  part  in  the  national 
dlaolgue,"  Mr.  Reagan  declared  last  night. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  Israel  "remains  unshakable." 

Howard  Squadron,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress  and  leader  of  last  No- 
vember's delegation  to  the  White  House, 
said  he  had  recently  reminded  the  White 
House  of  the  President's  promise  that  he 
would  speak  out  against  anti-Semitism. 

"I'm  pleased  he's  making  the  statement," 
Mr.  Squadron  said  of  last  night's  speech.  "I 
wish  it  had  been  sooner. " 

In  the  speech,  which  seemed  designed 
almost  point  by  point  to  answer  critics  head 
on,  Mr.  Reagan  also  defended  his  proposed 
military  buildup,  saying:  "Though  not 
small,  the  cost  of  our  program  represents  a 
historically  reasonable  share  of  our  re- 
sources and  is  far  less  than  the  potential 
disaster  a  weakened  America  could  face  at 
the  hands  of  a  ruthless,  powerful  foe." 

DISSENSION  OVER  AWARD 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Reagan  as  the  30th  re- 
cipient Of  the  Hughes  award  stirred  dissen- 
sion both  within  the  National  Conference, 
and  among  many  liberal  and  radical  groups, 
which  planned  ♦«  join  forces  to  picket  out- 
side the  Hilton  and  staged  other  protests 
during  the  day. 

Several  senior  officials  of  the  conference 
disassociated  themselves  from  the  award. 
The  Pittsburg  chapter  of  the  conference 
sent  a  letter  calling  the  honor  to  the  Presi- 
dent "an  unfortunate  gesture." 

E>onald  W.  McEvoy.  the  conference's 
senior  vice  president,  was  a  featured  speaker 
at  an  "alternative  awards  dinner"  mocking 
the  black-tie  event  at  the  Hilton.  He  ex- 
pressed "sorrow  and  disappointment"  over 
the  award  to  Mr.  Reagan. 

Guests  at  the  alternative  dinner,  held  at 
the  Lincoln  Center  campus  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, were  treated  to  a  menu  of  cheese 
and  ketchup  to  draw  attention  to  the  sur- 
plus cheese  the  Administration  has  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor  and  the  suggestion— later 
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withdrawn— that  ketchup  wu  an  appropri- 
ate vesetable  for  school  lunches. 

Eleanor  Ouggenhelmer.  a  former  New 
York  City  Conaumer  Affairs  Conunlaaioner, 
and  Rabbi  Arnold  J.  Wolf  of  KAM-Isaiah 
Israel  Temple  in  Chicago,  both  returned 
brotherhood  awards  they  had  received  from 
the  conference. 

If  President  Reagan  is  a  humanitarian. " 
said  Rabbi  Wolf.    Tm  not." 

Harry  A.  Robinson,  vice  president  of  the 
conference,  said  the  award  was  "nonpolitl- 
cal"  and  that  the  process  of  selection  had 
begiin  nine  months  ago  before  some  of  the 
current  outcry  against  Mr.  Reagan's  poli- 
cies. 

Larry  Speakes.  deputy  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  Mr.  Reagan  would  have  no 
comment  on  the  controversy  over  the 
award.  "They  honored  him  with  the  award 
and  he's  honored  to  accept  It,"  Mr.  Speakes 
said. 

The  President  did  depart  from  hU  pre- 
pared text  to  acknowledge  the  demonstra- 
tors outside. 

"Just  as  those  ouUide  this  hall  spoke  with 
such  passionate  convictions  earlier  this 
evening— yes.  there  will  at  times  be  disagree- 
ment over  the  path  that  we  should  take. "  he 
said.  "But  can't  such  a  dialogue  be  carried 
out  with  decency  and  understanding  with- 
out a  tone  of  hatred?" 

In  his  address.  President  Reagan  cited 
"facts "  that  he  said  demonstrated  his  Ad- 
ministration's concern  for  the  needy.  Most 
of  these  were  statistics  about  the  Federal 
budget,  such  as:  that  28  percent  of  Federal 
spending  in  the  1983  budget  would  go  to  the 
elderly;  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  subsl 
dized  95  million  meals  a  day.  14  percent  of 
all  the  meals  served  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
provide  medical  care  for  20  percent  of  the 
population,  including  99  percent  of  those 
over  65. 

"The  list  goes  on  and  on. "  the  President 
said.  "I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  we  do 
care  and  the  facts  prove  it."' 

The  award  is  named  for  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
who  helped  found  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  In  1929  to  combat 
bigotry,  particularly  anti-Roman  Catholic 
feelings  stirred  during  Al  Smlth"s  1928  Pres- 
idential campaign. 

President  Reagan  landed  at  Newark  Inter- 
national Airport  aboard  Air  Force  One  with 
Senator  AJfonse  M.  D'Amato  and  Repre- 
sentatives S.  William  Oreen  of  Manhattan. 
Norman  Lent  of  Long  Island  and  Ouy  Mol- 
inart  of  Staten  Island. 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Alice  McOll- 
lion  put  the  crowd  of  protesters  outside  the 
hotel  on  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  be- 
tween 54th  and  SSth  Streets,  at  "more  than 
10.000."  By  the  time  the  President  started 
to  speak,  the  demonstrators,  who  seemed  In 
a  good-natured  mood,  dispersed. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  24.  1982} 
ExcxRPTS  From  PRXsionrr's  Asdrkss 

(Following  are  excerpts  from  President 
Reagan's  speech  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews) 

It  Is  a  deep  personal  honor  to  be  the 
fourth  President  and  30th  American  to  re- 
ceive the  Charles  Evans  Hughes  Gold  Medal 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

The  purpose  of  the  Hughes  Medal  Is  to 
provide  recognition  for  "courageous  leader- 
ship In  governmental,  civic  and  human  af- 
fairs." One  can  only  accept  it  with  a  heart- 
felt sense  of  humility.  And  I  do  so  In  that 


spirit.  One  thing  is  certain,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  now.  the  conference  Itself 
has  lived  up  to  that  Ideal,  striving  with  cour- 
age, dedication  and  humanity  to  promote 
the  Ideals  of  brotherhood  and  tolerance  our 
nation  was  founded  upon. 

Hatred,  envy  and  bigotry  are  as  old  as  the 
human  race  itaelf.  as  too  many  tragic  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  the  world  bear  wit- 
ness. What  is  new  and  daring  and  encourag- 
ing about  the  American  experiment  is  that, 
from  the  beginning,  men  and  women  strove 
mightily  to  undo  these  evils  and  to  over- 
come the  prejudice  and  injustice  of  the  old 
world  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new. 

The  way  has  never  t>een  easy,  and  even 
our  best  efforts  have  left  us  far  short  of 
Utopia.  But  generation  by  generation,  j^ear 
by  year,  we  have  come  a  long  way  down  the 
road  to  a  Just  society. 

It  took  a  bloody,  tragic,  civil  war  to  end 
the  abomination  of  slavery.  But  it  was 
undone,  and  the  descendants  of  slave 
owners  and  slaves  alike  today  enjoy  the 
same  standing  under  law  as  free  citizens  of  a 
free  republic. 

The  battle  against  discrimination  still 
goes  on  and  much  remains  to  be  done,  but 
In  a  single  generation,  an  entire  nation  re- 
committed Itself  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights 
and  used  the  full  force  of  the  law  to  ban  for 
once  and  for  all  racial  bias  in  public  educa- 
tion, in  hiring  and  In  the  voting  booth. 

Nowhere  does  history  offer  a  parallel  to 
this  vast  undertaking. 

The  struggle  goes  on.  To  be  alive  and  to 
be  human  is  to  struggle  for  what  is  right 
and  against  what  Is  not.  Our  nation  today  is 
engaged  in  a  serious  and,  at  times,  even  acri- 
monious, debate  over  what  policies  will  best 
serve  the  Interests  of  America  and  a  trou- 
bled world. 

Today  Im  accused  by  some  of  trying  to 
destroy  government's  commitment  to  com- 
passion and  to  the  needy.  Does  this  bother 
me?  Ye«.  Uke  F.O.R..  may  I  say  I'm  not 
trying  to  destroy  what  is  best  In  our  system 
of  humane,  free  government— I'm  doing  ev- 
erything I  can  to  save  It:  to  slow  down  the 
destructive  rate  of  growth  in  taxes  and 
spending:  to  prune  nonessential  programs  so 
that  enough  resources  will  be  left  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  truly  needy. 

But  there  Is  more  to  brotherhood  than 
government- Inspired  and  administered  char- 
ity. In  recent  years  too  many  of  us  have 
tended  to  forget  that  government  can't 
properly  substitute  for  the  helping  hand  of 
neighbor  to  neighbor.  And  In  trying  to  do  so 
government  has  to  a  great  extent  brought 
on  the  economic  distress  that  mires  us  down 
in  recession. 

Out  of  this  economic  distress,  however, 
can  come  opportunity— the  opportunity  to 
remember  our  heritage  of  brotherhood,  our 
responsibility  to  care  for  each  other  not 
through  impersonal  government  programs 
alone  but  through  the  giving  of  ourselves 
with  love  and  compassion. 

For  this  reason  I  have  asked  William 
Verity,  head  of  Armco,  to  head  up  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  recall  to  all  of  us  our  capacity 
for  great  and  unselfish  deeds. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  right  now 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  about  how 
best  to  restore  Americas  power  and  status 
in  the  world,  and  how  best  to  meet  the 
threat  of  totalitarian  aggression.  And  there 
is  disagreement  over  how  best  to  deal  with 
volatile,  challenging  problems  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East. 

But  while  we  may  disagree  over  tactics  In 
all  these  areas,  we  stand  united  as  Ameri- 
cans in  our  underlying  conunltment  to  basic 


principles— economic  stability  and  growth  at 
home,  peace,  freedom  and  a  better  life  for 
peoples  everywhere. 

Restoring  both  our  strength  and  our 
credibility  is  a  major  objective  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

DETENSE  COST  IS  REASONABLE 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  costs  of  our  de- 
fense program  and  will  in  the  weeks, 
months,  and  years  ahead  seek  true  savings 
and  efflciences.  But  we  must  refute  the  mis- 
guided belief  that  our  defense  program  can 
be  arbitrarily  reduced  and  still  guarantee 
our  national  security. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  built  up  a  military 
machine  unequaled  In  all  man"s  history  and 
that  arms  buildup  gives  every  Indication  of 
continuing.  When  I  took  office  the  Soviet 
quest  for  military  supremacy,  combined 
with  our  own  unwillingness  to  maintain 
American  defenses,  had  produced  a  very 
dangerous  momentum  in  their  favor. 

Though  not  small,  the  cost  of  our  pro- 
gram represents  a  historically  reasonable 
share  of  our  resources  that  must  be  devoted 
to  this,  and  is  far  less  than  the  potential  dis- 
aster a  weakened  America  could  face  at  the 
hands  of  a  ruthless,  powerful  foe. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
have  the  will  to  make  the  relatively  small 
sacrifices  necessary  to  preserve  our  freedom 
today  and  our  children's  freedom  tomorrow 
and  for  generations  to  come. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  29.  1982] 

Was  Nixon  in  Command? 

(By  PhlUp  Geyelln) 

Not  even  the  Pentagon's  moat  Inventive 
war-game  players  could  think  it  up:  war  has 
been  raging  for  three  weeks  in  a  vital  area 
between  a  close  American  ally  and  a  Soviet 
client;  Moscow  and  Washington  have  bro- 
kered a  cease-fire,  but  It  la  breaking  down. 
The  Soviets  deliver  a  rough  ultimatum: 
either  both  sides  Intervene  with  peacekeep- 
ing forces,  or  they  will  move  In  on  their 
own. 

The  National  Security  Council  is  rushed 
to  the  White  House  "situation  room"'  to  plot 
a  quick  counter-strategy.  But  the  NSC's 
statutory  chairman,  the  president  is  not  in 
the  chair.  He  Is  Incapacitated  upstairs  In  the 
living  quarters;  a  "paralyzing"'  domestic 
crisis  has  left  him  "too  distraught  to  partici- 
pate."  The  25th  Amendment  makes  provi- 
sion for  transfer  of  authority  to  the  vice 
president  when  the  president  Is  unable  to 
function— but  there  is  no  vice  president. 

Besides,  only  the  secretary  of  state  and 
the  White  House  chief  of  staif  are  aware  of 
the  president's  condition.  A  majority  of  the 
•principal  officers"  of  the  executive  branch 
will  have  to  make  the  decision. 

Not  possible?  But  of  course  It  did 
happen— on  the  night  of  Oct.  24.  1973.  By 
now  you  may  have  recognized  the  occasion, 
the  so-called  Yom  Klppur  War  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  (plus  Syria),  and  the  lead- 
ing figures:  Richard  Nixon  as  president, 
Henry  Kissinger  as  secretary  of  state;  Alex- 
ander Haig  as  chief  of  staff.  The  "missing" 
vice  president  was  Oerald  Ford,  designated 
by  Nixon  but  not  yet  confirmed  by  Congress 
to  replace  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

What  you  may  not  have  recognized,  in 
this  version  of  the  famous  night  when  the 
United  States  went  on  nuclear  ""alert,"  is 
the  characterization  of  the  role  of  the  presi- 
dent (not,  that  is,  if  you  remember  the  offi- 
cial line  at  the  time).  Yet  that  Is  pretty 
much  the  way  it  comes  across  in  a  revealing 
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account  In  the  second  volume  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer's memoirs,  "Years  of  Upheaval." 

At  a  time  when  government  and  the 
media  are  once  again  in  a  slanging  match 
over  who's  telling  the  truth— about  El  Sal- 
vador or  the  economy— the  Kissinger  ver- 
sion of  the  October  War  is  timely  reminder 
that  almost  never  Is  either  side  blameless  in 
these  matters.  The  argument  is  essentially 
unwlnnable.  And  anything  as  absolute  as 
truth  is  unattainable,  even  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

Kissinger's  162-page  account  adds  enor- 
mously, and  meticuloulsy.  to  the  record  of 
one  of  the  most  controversial  and  criss- 
laden  three  weeks  In  American  political  and 
diplomatic  history.  In  the  period  between 
Oct.  6  (when  the  war  broke  out)  and  Oct.  28 
(when  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  met  to  ne- 
gotiate a  disengagement  of  forces),  Agnew 
resigned  in  disgrace  and  Nixon's  Watergate 
fate  was  sealed  by  the  Saturday  Night  Mas- 
sacre and  an  appeals  court  ruling  that  he 
would  have  to  surrender  the  Oval  Office 
tapes. 

But  such  is  Kissinger's  artful  ambivalence 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  one 
episode  to  another  whether  he  thinks 
Nixon,  under  terrible  pressure,  was  unfit  for 
duty  or  was  In  command. 

One  day,  Oct.  24,  captures  the  perils  as 
well  as  emotions,  frustrations,  suspicions 
and  generally  rancid  atmosphere.  The 
cease-fire  had  collapsed.  The  Egyptians 
were  calling  for  Intervention  by  American 
and  Soviet  troops.  Kissinger  was  meeting 
with  Dobrynln  when  Nixon,  "as  agitated 
and  emotional  as  I  had  ever  heard  him," 
phoned.  His  enemies,  Nixon  told  Kissinger, 
"are  doing  it  because  of  their  desire  to  kill 
the  president.  And  they  may  succeed.  I  may 
physically  die." 

Nixon  went  on:  "What  they  care  about  Is 
destruction.  .  .  .  The  real  tragedy  is  If  I 
move  our.  everything  we  have  done  will 
crumble.  .  .  .  They  Just  don't  realize  they 
are  throwing  everything  out  the  window.  I 
don't  know  what  in  the  name  of  God  .  .  ." 

This  was  enough  for  Kissinger  to  decide  to 
take  Haig's  advice— when  three  hours  later 
the  Soviets  threatened  to  Intervene  unilat- 
erally—and not  "wake  Up  the  president," 
who  had  apparently  "retired  for  the  night." 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  Nixon  talked  with 
anybody  (other  than  Halg)  while  the  deci- 
sion was  being  made  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  following  morning  to  put  American 
forces  on  alert  and  put  the  United  States  at 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

That  the  crisis  was  real,  Kissinger  leaves 
little  doubt— though  suspicions  ran  high  at 
the  time.  That  Nixon  sought  repeatedly  to 
exploit  it  to  demonstrate  his  "Indispensabll- 
Ity"  (as  impeachment  loomed)  Kissinger 
amply  documents.  The  Nixon  was  repeated- 
ly "out  touch,"  "obsessed,"  "preoccupied,"' 
"on  the  verge"'  (as  Haig  cryptically  put  it), 
"In  the  paralysis  of  an  approaching  night- 
mare"—all  this  Kissinger  makes  plain.  On 
that  score,  his  account  gives  the  lie  to  White 
House  accounts  at  the  time. 

But  as  to  a  clear  Judgment.  Kissinger 
speaks  ambiguously  of  a  Nixon  over- 
whelmed by  this  "presecutors."  of  Water- 
gate as  "extralegal '"  activities,  of  a  "nation 
consuming  Its  authority."  The  insights  and 
Information  are  spellbinding.  But  In  a 
matter  of  historic  Interest,  we  are  left  not 
all  that  much  closer  to  the  "truth"  than  we 
were  at  the  time. 


FRANKLIN  DEFEATS  JACKSON 
FOR  TITLE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  a 
touch  of  sadness  that  I  read  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  High  School's  victory  in 
the  New  York  City  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  basketball  champion- 
ship game  last  week. 

As  a  Pranldin  graduate  (class  of 
1943),  I  was  heartened  to  see  that  my 
East  Harlem  alma  mater  still  excels  in 
matters  athletic.  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School  will  close  its  doors  forever 
this  June.  It  shall  be  sorely  missed. 

These  young  men  have  certainly 
given  a  glorious  farewell  gift  to  this 
marvelous  school,  and  I  should  like  to 
commend  each  of  them,  along  with 
Coach  Stanley  Vinner  and  Principal 
Albert  Vazquez,  for  this  splendid 
achievement.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  March  14  New  York  Times 
describing  Benjamin  PranUin's  victory 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Re(x>rd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  14. 1982] 

Franklin  Defeats  Jackson  for  Title 

(By  Al  Harvln) 

Walter  Berry  scored  a  game-high  21 
points  to  lead  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  to  a  52-48  victory  over  Andrew  Jack- 
son yesterday  and  its  first  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  basketball  championship 
since  1946. 

The  title  wlU  also  be  the  last  one  for 
Franklin,  the  East  Harlem  school  that  is 
closing  in  Jime. 

The  victory  at  St.  John's  University  In 
Queens  made  Franklin's  won-lost  record  25- 
2.  kept  its  slate  clean  against  New  York  City 
schools  and  advanced  it  to  the  New  York 
State  championship  at  Glens  Falls  in  two 
weeks. 

Kenny  Hutchinson  scored  15  points  for 
Franklin,  but  it  was  Andre  Britton  and  Eric 
Singleton  who  sank  one  of  two  free  throws 
apiece  with  9  seconds  and  4  seconds  left,  re- 
spectively, that  finally  sealed  the  victory. 

Greg  (Boo)  Harvey,  one  of  the  two  fresh- 
man guards,  led  Jackson  with  14  points. 
John  Hughley,  the  senior  center,  and  Ron 
Edwards,  the  other  freshman  guard,  had  12 
apiece  for  the  Hickories. 

The  defeat  dropped  Jackson's  record  to 
20-5.  Jackson,  which  has  not  won  a  city 
championship  since  1943-44.  was  runner-up 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  last  season. 

In  the  boys'  B  division  final.  Norman 
Thomas  of  Manhattan  won  for  the  second 
straight  year,  and  the  third  time  in  the  last 
four  years,  kncKking  off  Murry  Bergtraum, 
53-36. 

Fred  Burgess,  6-f(X)t-5-inch  senior  center 
scored  a  team  high  of  15  points  for  Thomas, 
24-4. 

The  high-scorer  In  the  game,  however, 
was  Clarence  Gordon  with  16  points  for 
Murry  Bergtraum,  which  interrupted 
Thomas's  reign  as  P.S.A.L.  B  champion  two 
years  ago  and  finished  with  a  17-6  record. 

Phyllis  Wright,  a  reserve,  left  the  bench 
with  15  seconds  to  play  and  scored  her  only 
3  points  In  the  final  two  seconds  to  lift  un- 
defeated James  Madison,  26-0,  to  a  66-63 
victory  over  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  defend- 
ing champion  in  the  girls  final. 


Miss  Wright  made  a  layup,  was  fouled  by 
Rhonda  Windham  and  calmly  completed 
the  3-polnt  play  to  win  It. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  U.N. 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

AODITIOHAL  COSPONSORS.  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
resolution  68 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68. 
regarding  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly:  Mr.  Jack- 
SOM,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
NiCKLES.  Mr.  Danforth.  and  Mr.  Mel- 

CHER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
that  there  are  now  54  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68 
which  asks  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
put  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  notice,  that  should  Israel  be 
denied  its  right  to  participate,  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  from  any 
further  activity  or  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  or 
any  U.N.  body  which  expels  or  sus- 
pends Israel,  and  will  suspend  pay- 
ments of  our  assessed  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  It  was  introduced  following 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
February  5  of  a  resolution  declaring 
Israel  "not  to  be  a  peace-loving  state." 
The  choice  of  words  is  significant,  for 
article  4  of  the  U.N.  Charter  states 
that  membership  in  the  U.N.  is  open 
to  all  "peace-loving  states."  The  reso- 
lution, known  in  the  language  of  the 
international  bureaucracy  as  resolu- 
tion ES-9/1,  thus  called  formally  into 
question  Israel's  right  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr,  President,  there  Is  a  precedent 
for  the  American  response  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  68  urges  the 
administration  to  embrace. 

By  1975.  a  pattern  had  emerged  in 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
which,  in  effect,  excluded  Israel  from 
its  activities,  from  its  regional  group- 
ings, and  such  like.  There  was  also  a 
high  degree  of  politicized  resolutions 
having  to  do  with  matters  in  no  sense 
germane  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization's  charter. 

This  was  important  in  many  re- 
spects, for  the  ILO  is  a  place  of  special 
concern  to  us.  The  United  States 
joined  only  one  international  organiza- 
tion associated  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  that  was  the  ILO.  When 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  President, 
in  1934,  the  charter  for  the  ILO  was 
drafted  in  Paris  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Ever  since  we  have  kept  the  closest 
of  ties,  by  business  and  labor  and  our 
Oovenunent.  to  the  ILO.  We  were 
thus  dismayed  with  what  had  become 
of  the  ILO  by  1975.  and  we  felt  that 
we  had  to  do  something  about  it.  It 
was  not  because  we  did  not  much  care 
about  the  ILO,  but,  rather,  precisely 
because  we  very  much  cared.  Its  char- 
ter was  our  charter,  and  those  were 
matters  of  deepest  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

It  happened  that  In  1975  I  was  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  I 
proposed  to  Secretary  Kissinger,  who 
fully  agreed,  that  there  was  no  other 
way  to  bring  about  a  change  than  to 
exercise  our  rights  under  the  charter; 
we  gave  notice  that  we  were  leaving 
the  ILO. 

We  gave  that  notice.  A  letter  was 
sent  saying  that  if  things  were  not 
changed  we  would,  in  fact,  leave 
within  2  years. 

Two  years  came  and  went  and  the 
ILO  had  not  changed,  and  we  left.  We 
simply  left  the  ILO,  an  event  no  one 
believed  was  possible,  that  no  one 
thought  we  ever  would  do  or  could  do. 

A  budgetary  crisis  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  very  fact  of  the  American 
withdrawal  made  many  nations  realize 
that  they  were  not  just  losing  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  ILO,  but  they  were 
losing  the  role  that  the  ILO  does  play 
in  the  legitimate  concerns  of  working 
people  around  the  world,  while  the  or- 
ganization was  taken  over  by  a  small 
group  of  countries  and  politicized  for 
narrow  purposes  that  had  no  real 
bearing  on  the  ILO  charter. 

As  this  double  loss  was  realized  by 
those  nations  that  continued  to  be 
members,  they  Judged  they  had  indeed 
been  proceeding  in  a  very  wrong 
headed  and  unproductive,  indeed 
counterproductive,  manner.  And  they 
changed.  They  resolved  to  do  exactly 
what  we  had  asked  them  to  do.  But 
nothing  short  of  our  leaving  could 
have  persuaded  them  we  were  serious- 
ly opposed  to  what  they  had  been 
doing. 

When  these  changes  were  made, 
when  the  basic  question  of  adhering  to 
the  charter  of  the  ILO  happened,  the 
United  States  returned,  in  1980. 

I  should  say,  about  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  68,  that  its  54  cospon- 
sors  are  not  hostile  to  the  U.N.  as 
originally  and  properly  constituted. 
We  have  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
United  Nations,  which  is  to  say  the  Se- 
curity Council.  We  would  never  do 
that.  Our  resolution  does  not  even  sug- 
gest that.  But  suspending  our  activity 
in  the  General  Assembly  until  the 
General  Assembly  learns  to  abide  by 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is 
something  we  can  do,  and  should  do,  if 
the  present  efforts  to  expel  a  demo- 
cratic nation  are  successful.  And 
unless  we  make  absolutely  clear  what 


will  be  the  consequences  of  Israel's  ex- 
pulsion, it  is  very  likely  to  happen. 

We  care  about  the  United  Nations 
which  can  accomplish  worthwhile 
things  in  the  world.  We  care  about  the 
conduct  of  the  General  Assembly.  And 
it  is  in  that  spirit  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution.  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  leadership  will  find  it 
possible  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
floor  in  very  short  order.  There  ought 
to  be  nothing  Impeding  that. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan resolution.  It  was  originally 
Introduced  by  myself  and  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byro  in  the  company  of  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner). 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
has  been  Introduced  by  another  distin- 
guished bipartisan  group  led  by  Repre- 
sentative Jack  Kemp,  of  New  York, 
and  Representative  John  Bingham,  of 
New  York,  who  was  once  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ECOSOC). 


AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
happened  that  I  was  U.S.  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
in  1975.  when  American  dismay  with 
the  United  Nations  was  most  acute. 
During  the  General  Assembly  session 
that  autumn,  America  watched  in  un- 
comprehending horror  as  the  murder- 
ous dictator,  Idl  Amin.  then  at  the 
height  of  his  brutal  reign  In  Uganda, 
was  welcomed  to  New  York  by  the 
international  diplomatic  community  as 
a  distingushed  head  of  state.  In  No- 
vember, the  General  Assembly  adopt- 
ed a  cruelly  absurd  resolution  declar- 
ing Zionism  to  be  "a  form  of  racism 
and  racial  discrimination." 

While  a  great  many  persons  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  U.S  Government 
counseled  a  studied  indifference  to 
these  and  other  disquieting  develop- 
ments at  the  United  Nations,  a 
number  of  individuals  in  private  life 
realize  that  something  seriously  wrong 
was  happening  there  and  that  to 
ignore  this  fact  was  to  forsake  Ameri- 
can Interests.  A  number  of  distin- 
guished Americans  came  together 
then,  under  private  auspices,  to  study 
American  policy  toward  the  world 
body. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Morris 
B.  Abram.  a  highly  respected  lawyer 
long  prominent  In  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  this  country,  more  recently 
distinguished  for  his  service  as  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Group  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  the 
United  Nations  was  organized.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  1976,  the  group's  first 
report  was  issued.  Its  numerous  recom- 
mendations were  offered  In  the  hope 
that  they  might  help  the  United  Na- 


tions to  "become  again  an  environ- 
ment for  useful  dialog  and  construc- 
tive action." 

The  report,  however,  was  not  treated 
very  seriously  at  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  not  entirely  coincidental 
that  the  years  since  1976  have  seen 
American  influence  at  the  United  Na- 
tions decline  to  unprecedented  depths. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Ad  Hoc  Group 
on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  United  Na- 
tions issued  another  report.  It  is  enti- 
tled "The  U.S.  and  the  U.N.— A  Policy 
for  Today."  One  hopes  it  will  be  re- 
ceived with  greater  attention  than  was 
its  predecessor  by  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  a  remarkably  Insightful 
document,  suggesting  broad  concepts 
that  should  guide  our  thinking  about 
the  utility  and  the  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  offering  specific 
ideas  about  particular  initiatives. 

As  the  report  so  correctly  states  at 
the  outset: 

What  Is  needed  is  careful,  realistic  analy- 
sis of  where  the  U.S.  can  cooperate  most 
constructively  and  where  It  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  unilaterally  or  In  concert  with 
like-minded  nations  outside  the  t7.N. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group's  report,  whose 
authors  Include  three  former  Secretar- 
ies of  State  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans such  as  Leonard  Sussman.  execu- 
tive director  of  Freedom  House,  pro- 
vides this  much  needed  analysis. 

Mr.  Abram  and  his  colleagues  dis- 
cuss the  role  the  United  Nations  can 
play  in  solving  the  major  problems  of 
our  era— restricting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  halting  the  ever  more 
dangerous  strategic  arms  race,  mediat- 
ing conflict  among  the  nations  of  the 
Third  World.  At  the  same  time,  the 
group  warns,  we  should  not  expect  the 
United  Nations  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems the  world  faces.  As  the  report 
puts  it: 

Reassessment  of  policy  demands  a  realis- 
tic view  of  the  U.N.:  it  is  not  a  supergovem- 
ment;  it  cannot  make  nations  behave  better 
than  they  want  to. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  United  Nations  also  en- 
dorses several  congressional  initiatives 
with  which  I  have  been  pleased  to  be 
associated  during  the  97th  Congress. 

One  is  Senate  Resolution  44.  relating 
to  international  sanctions  against 
countries  which  participate  in  the 
taking  of  diplomatic  hostages,  which  I 
introduced  on  January  29,  1981.  That 
resolution.  Senators  will  recall,  urges 
the  President  to  convene  an  interna- 
tional conference  that  would  negotiate 
automatic  diplomatic  sanctions  against 
any  nation  which  participated  in  or 
condoned  the  seizing  of  diplomatic 
hostages— such  as  was  done  in  Tehran 
between  November  1979  and  Janusj^ 
1981. 

Another  congressional  initiative  the 
Ad  Hoc  Group  endorsed  addresses  the 
continuing  effort  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Eklucational  Scientific  and  Cul- 
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tural  Organization  to  Inhibit  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  ideas  through 
the  device  of  a  "New  World  Informa- 
tion Order."  Last  June,  the  Senate 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  99  to  0,  an 
amendment  I  had  offered  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  which 
called  for  a  reduction  in  American 
funding  to  UNESCO  should  any  part 
of  the  order  be  implemented.  The 
report  issued  last  week  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Group  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
United  Nations  commends  "this  con- 
gressional stand  *  •  •  which  empha- 
sized that  press  freedom  Is  a  basic 
human  right." 

Under  the  able  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent American  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mrs.  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick.  the  United  States  can  yet  reas- 
sert its  authority  and  regain  its  influ- 
ence at  the  United  Nations.  And  the 
Congress  can  continue  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  this  process,  through 
the  timely  adoption  of  amendments 
and  resolutions  that  effectively  state 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legislature. 

For  the  Information  of  Senators  and 
staffs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  "The  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  •  •  •  A  Policy 
for  Today"  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Unitkd  States  and  the  United 
Nations— A  Policy  for  Today 

FOREWORD 

This  report  was  prepared  by  an  Ad  Hoc 
Group  on  United  States  Policy  Toward  the 
United  Nations,  which  Is  made  up  of  schol- 
ars concerned  with  International  affairs, 
former  U.S.  representatives  to  the  UN,  and 
leaders  of  nongovernmental  organizations. 
The  Group  met  for  the  first  time  In  1975  in 
response  to  several  disquieting  develop- 
ments which  had  deepened  the  American 
people's  disenchantment  with  the  UN.  Its 
report,  issued  in  1976.  attributed  this  situa- 
tion to  the  "politicized  behavior  which  had 
undermined  the  institutional  capacity  of 
the  [UN]  system  to  deal  in  an  impartial  and 
effective  manner  with  questions  of  world 
concern,"  and  posed  the  question  of  "wheth- 
er It  Is  (XJsslble  to  turn  around  political  be- 
havior so  that  the  institution  will  become 
again  an  environment  for  useful  dialogue 
and  constructive  action."  We  saw  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
UN  as  "an  opportunity  to  define  the  U.S.  re- 
lationship to  the  world  organization,"  and 
we  offered  reconunendatlons  for  a  national 
policy  toward  It. 

Five  year  later,  the  dangers  to  world  sta- 
bility and  U.S.  security  are  more  acutely 
perceived.  Our  apprehensions  of  1976  con- 
cerning the  UN,  somewhat  allayed  about 
some  Issues,  persist.  This  report,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  It 
will  stimulate  reexamination  and  definition 
of  U.S.  policy  in  this  important  area.  Once 
again,  recognizing  that  our  nation  Is  part  of 
an  inevitably  interdependent  world  society, 
we  begin  with  the  premise  that— 

"...  a  central  task  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  the  crucial  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  building  of  effective  world  in- 


stitutions to  help  solve  critical  world  prob- 
lems of  vital  importance  to  the  American 
people  and  to  all  peoples  and  nations.  These 
problems  include  the  danger  of  the  spread 
of  local  conflicts,  the  proliferation  of  nucle- 
ar and  conventional  weapons,  the  increasing 
financial  burden  of  the  arms  race,  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  the  deterioration  of  the  en- 
vironment, food  and  energy  shortages,  un- 
derdevelopment, unemployment  and  mass 
poverty." 

Our  troubled  interdependent  world  needs 
the  UN.  and  the  principles  enunciated  in  Its 
Charter.  Our  purpose  here  Is  to  identify  the 
tendencies  threatening  them,  and  to  suggest 
ways  to  reverse  these  trends.  We  want  a  UN 
willing  and  able  to  function  consistently 
with  the  Charter  purposes:  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security,  to  develop 
friendly  relations  among  nations,  to  foster 
International  cooperation  in  solving  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  to  preserve  and 
extend  human  rights,  to  serve  as  a  center 
for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations 
toward  these  ends. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  in 
this  report  have  been  endorsed  generally  by 
the  individuals  listed  below,  who  associate 
themselves,  in  the  main,  with  the  analysis 
as  well,  though  not  necessarily  with  every 
specific  point  or  wording. 


Morris  B.  Abram 
Abraham  Bargman 
Thomas  E.  Bird 
Thomas  Buergenthal 
John  Carey 
Benjamin  B.  Perencz 
Seymour  M.  Finger 
Richard  N.  Gardner 
Rita  E.  Hauser 
Louis  Henkln 
Philip  E.  Hoffman 
Sidney  Llskofsky 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Richard  Maass 
Edmund  S.  Muskle 


Leo  Nevas 
Matthew  Nimetz 
Nathan  A.  Pelcovlts 
Ogden  Reid 
Howard  T.  Rosen 
Dean  Rusk 
Bayard  Rustin 
Oscar  Schachter 
Frederick  Seitz 
Jerome  J.  Shestack 
Louis  B.  Sohn 
David  Squire 
William  J.  Stlbravy 
Leonard  Sussman 
Cyrus  Vance 


THE  UN  AFTER  35  YEARS:  REALISTIC 
EXPECTATIONS 

In  1961  the  newly  elected  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  speaking  before  the  General 
Assembly,  proposed  a  UN  Development 
Decade.  This  proposal  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  a  major  increase  In  the  operational 
activities  of  the  world  organization  and  sym- 
bolized the  position  and  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  then  sure  of  its  economic  and 
military  power.  The  American  people  were 
sympathetic  toward  the  goals  of  Third 
World  countries,  and  we  heartily  supported 
the  UN. 

In  1981  the  picture  is  starkly  different. 
Militarily,  the  U.S.  is  seriously  challenged 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  armed  strength 
and  reach  have  been  extended  by  a  seven- 
ocean  navy,  conventional  superiority  In  the 
European  theater,  an  Increasingly  powerful 
nuclear  arsenal,  a  capacity  to  project  its 
power  into  volatile  Third  World  areas,  the 
use  of  Cuban  armed  forces  and  other  prox- 
ies, and  so  on.  The  U.S.  economy  Is  still  far 
stronger  and  more  stable  than  any  other, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  plagued  by  persistent 
inflation,  stagnating  productivity,  huge 
budget  deficits. 

In  1961,  the  then-emerging  Third  World 
countries,  like  India,  seemed  to  lean  in  the 
direction  of  democracy  and  the  West. 
Today,  much  of  the  Third  World  appears  to 
lean  towards  authoritarianism  and  to  show 
an  Ideological  tilt  away  from  the  West. 

Over  the  years,  Americans  have  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  unwillingness  of  many  UN 
members  to  use  or  permit  use  of  the  Securi- 


ty Council  to  restrain  and  help  contain  local 
conflicts  before  they  get  out  of  hand.  They 
object  to  the  double-standard  applied  to 
some  political  crises  and  human  rights  prob- 
lems. They  hold  that  political  crises  have 
been  distorted  and  the  whole  fabric  of  inter- 
national cooperation  weakened  by  the  injec- 
tion of  biased— often  irrelevant— politics 
into  the  General  Assembly  and  Into  a 
number  of  specialized  agencies  and  func- 
tional conferences.  They  see  how  rapidly  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  UN  system  have 
grown  for  which  American  taxpayers  pro- 
vide the  largest  share.  While  they  know 
that  the  decline  of  the  dollar  and  inflation 
account  for  most  of  this  increase,  they  feel 
that  UN  members  and  the  secretariat  are 
not  trying  hard  enough  to  spend  resources 
wisely. 

At  the  same  time  that  American  power  In 
the  world  has  declined  relatively— although 
It  remains  formidable— world  Issues  have 
grown  more  complex,  and  global  institutions 
have  not  foiuid  responses  to  them.  This  new 
situation  requires  that  the  U.S.  reassess  its 
policy  toward  the  UN  as  part  of  its  overall 
foreign-policy  goals.  Hard  choices  need  to  be 
made  about  which  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs  can  best  advance  these 
purposes.  Certainly  our  overriding  concern 
must  be  with  national  security,  but  security 
must  be  conceived  in  the  context  of  the 
American  people's  national  ideals  and  our 
traditional  commitments  to  peace  and 
global  survival  measures,  to  economic  and 
social  improvement,  and  to  human  rights 
for  aU  people. 

Reassessment  of  policy  demands  a  realis- 
tic view  of  the  UN:  It  is  not  a  supergovem- 
ment;  it  cannot  make  nations  behave  better 
than  they  want  to;  it  cannot  compel 
member  states  to  respect  their  Charter  com- 
mitment to  renounce  the  use  of  force 
against  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  neighbors.  And  yet.  the  UN  has  been 
a  useful  Instrument  for  containing,  then  po- 
licing, several  local  conflicts  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East,  which  had  threatened 
to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  Into 
dangerous  confrontation.  Undoubtedly  such 
situations  will  arise  again,  so  it  Is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  nations  to  Join  in  engaging  the 
UN,  where  feasible,  in  coping  with  them.  (It 
is  noted,  however,  that  these  UN  Interven- 
tions are  not  always  without  cost.  Aside 
from  the  financial  implications,  UN  peace  or 
truce  forces  may  "freeze"  unsatisfactory 
conditions  while  creating  a  tolerable,  but 
unstable,  status  quo.) 

At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  danger- 
ous international  environment  and  the  UN's 
Inability  to  prevent  the  use  of  force,  espe- 
cially when  superpower  Interests  are  in- 
volved, the  U.S.  must  rely  primarily  on  its 
own  strength  and  that  of  its  allies  for  de- 
fense. Collective  and  regional  self-defense 
(as,  for  example,  through  NATO  and  the 
Rio  Pact)  is,  of  course,  legitimate  under  the 
UN  Charter. 

Another  featiu-e  of  the  situation  at  the 
UN  is  the  Third  World  countries'  more- 
than-two-thlrds  majority  In  the  General  As- 
sembly and  specialized  agencies  and  In  the 
functional  conferences  sponsored  by  them, 
which  they  have  frequently  used  to  domi- 
nate the  agenda  and  Impose  grossly  biased 
resolutions.  Some  Assembly  resolutions, 
passed  with  the  support  of  the  Third  World, 
have  been  damaging,  even  sinister.  For  ex- 
ample, the  equation  of  Zionism  with  racism 
has  provided  an  ostensibly  respectable  basis 
for  efforts  to  delegitimate  the  State  of 
Israel— and  In  the  case  of  some  govern- 
ments, an  excuse  for  thinly-veiled  anti-Sem- 
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Itiam.  There  h«ve  been  resolutions  support- 
ing a  restrictive  "new  world  InformAtlon 
order."  others  giving  moral  and  political  en- 
couragement—and legitimacy— to  the  use  of 
violent  means  by  national  liberation  move- 
ments, selectively  defined  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  Third  World  countries 
have  Joined  with  the  West  to  uphold  some 
of  the  basic  principles  on  which  the  UN  is 
constructed.  For  example,  over  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites, the  Third  World  provided  an  over- 
whelming majority  for  such  sound  Oeneral 
Assembly  resolutions  as  condemning  the  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops.  It  was  with  the  help 
of  Third  World  sUtes  that  Cuba's  efforts  in 
1980  to  win  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council 
were  checlunated.  that  Soviet  attempU  to 
win  acceptance  of  the  Cambodian  regime  in- 
stalled by  the  Vietnamese  Invaders  were  re- 
jected, and  that  Iran  was  asked  by  the  Inter- 
national community  to  release  the  Ameri- 
can hostages.  Some  Assembly  resolutions 
have  launched  major  constructive  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gram, the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sulUtlve  Organization,  the  UN  Environ- 
ment Program  and  UNICEP.  Most  General 
Assembly  resolutions  are  adopted  without 
vote,  by  consensus  or  unanimously,  reflect- 
ing general  agreement  on  many  subjects  of 
common  concern  to  all  groups  of  nations. 
Although  these  and  many  other  Oeneral  As- 
sembly's resolutions  have  been  constructive, 
unfortunately  others  have  assaulted  some 
of  the  very  principles  on  which  the  UN  is 
based. 

Assembly  votes  are  obviously  not  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  real  national  power  or  Influ- 
ence. Furthermore.  In  some  Instances,  they 
obfuscate  rather  than  reveal  a  country's 
real  policies.  Except  on  budget  items  and 
elections.  Assembly  resolutions  are  nonblnd- 
Ing.  so  that  powers  like  the  U.S..  Its  Western 
Ehiropean  allies  and  Japan  can  ignore 
them— and  do  so  often  on  economic  issues. 
And  although  Security  Council  decisions  are 
binding,  the  U.S.  and  other  permanent 
members  can  use  their  veto  to  block  pro- 
posed actions.  In  the  absence  of  workable 
machinery  for  compulsory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, the  UN  system  can,  at  best,  provide 
forums  and  mechanisms  for  negotiated  con- 
sensus-building and  cooperation.  In  sum, 
when  the  members  cooperate,  it  works  well, 
but  when  they  are  In  conflict,  It  does  not. 

International  cooperation  toward  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  economic  better- 
ment, global  survival  and  extension  of 
human  rights  Is  clearly  In  the  U.S.  Interest. 
If  we  demonstrate  consistently  that  we  are 
willing  to  cooperate  without  dominating 
provided  that  other  nations  do  their  share, 
we  can  go  far  toward  Inhibiting  the  danger- 
ous partisanship  that  has  aggravated  so 
many  genuinely  complex  disputes.  What  is 
needed  is  careful.  retUlstlc  analysis  of  where 
the  U.S.  can  cooperate  most  constructively. 
and  where  It  must  be  prepared  to  act  unilat- 
erally or  In  concert  with  like-minded  nations 
ouUlde  the  UN. 

UN  activities  and  programs  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  so  vast  In  scope  and  reach,  that 
this  report  can  deal  only  with  the  most  im- 
portant, and  merely  skim  the  surface  of  the 
questions  they  raise.  We  did  not  set  out  to 
produce  a  comprehensive  survey,  but  only 
to  highlight  major  issues  and  concerns  and 
sensitize  U.S.  policymakers  and  other  read- 
ers to  them. 

This  report  Is  loosely  divided  Into  two 
main  parts:  The  first  consists  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Group's  observations  on  major  substantive 


areas  of  UN  concern  and  activity:  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  the  Israel-Arab  dispute.  Naml 
bla  and  South  Africa,  the  North-South  "dia- 
logue," global  issues,  human  rights  and 
International  terrorism.  The  second  part 
comments  on  two  disquieting  tendencies  in 
the  UN  system:  "polltlclzation '  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority. "  The  report  also 
examines  the  relationship  between 
multilateralism  and  bilateralism  in  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  practice.  And  a  final  section 
consists  of  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

1.  International  peace  and  security 

The  1980s  win  be  a  dangerous  decade.  A 
direct  Soviet  mUltary  attack  on  Western 
Europe  is  unlikely.  Greater  threats  to  Amer- 
ican security  appear  to  lie  in  instability, 
which  the  Soviets  can  exploit.  In  the  l»er- 
sian  Gulf  and  other  parts  of  the  Third 
World.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  Its  armed  Intervention,  in  concert  with 
its  Cuban  and  East  German  allies,  in  South 
Yemen,  Angola  and  Ethiopia  (the  latter  two 
by  helping  the  "governments"  In  a  civil  war) 
testify  to  the  lengthened  reach  of  lU  coer- 
cive diplomacy  and  its  growing  power  to  ex- 
ploit opportunities  In  the  Third  World  to 
the  detriment  of  the  West. 

There  Is  no  simple  way  to  counter  these 
threats.  Of  course,  America's  strength,  its 
resolve  and  dependability,  arc  essential,  but 
our  unilateral  Intervention  In  every  unsta- 
ble situation  would  be  unwise.  Concerted 
action  with  other  nations  is  desirable,  but 
difficult  to  achieve  with  Third  World  coun- 
tries because  their  Interests  and  outlook 
often  do  not  coincide  with  ours.  Where  we 
can  and  should  unite  with  both  allies  and 
willing  Third  World  countries.  Is  in  a  re- 
newed dedication  to  the  prohibition  of  Arti- 
cle 2(4)  of  the  UN  Charter  against  "the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
Integrity  or  political  Independence  of  any 
sute.  .  .  ."  That  sUtes  violate  this  provi- 
sion Is  serious  enough;  It  is  more  serious 
that  the  Security  Council  has  repeatedly 
failed  to  act  against,  condemn  or  even  con- 
sider many  such  violations,  let  alone  deal 
with  their  underlying  causes.  The  Iraqi  In- 
vasion of  Iran,  the  Somali  Invasion  of  Ethio- 
pia. Libya's  foray  Into  Chad  and  Uganda's 
attack  on  Tanzania  are  only  the  most  recent 
examples  of  this  failure.  If  the  Security 
Council's  condemnation  of  Israel's  raid  that 
eliminated  Iraq's  Osirak  reactor  was  under- 
standable, a  selective  standard  has  prevent- 
ed the  UN's  dealing  with  the  tensions  r(x>ted 
in  the  deep-seated  causes  of  the  raid, 
namely.  Iraq's  continued  state  of  war  with 
Israel  and  the  nuclear  Insecurity  of  the 
Middle  East  region. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  U.S.  as  a  gener- 
al rule  bring  to  the  Security  Council,  In  co- 
operation with  other  countries  or  alone  If 
necessary,  all  significant  acts  which  violate 
Article  2(4).  Although  the  veto  may  be  used 
to  block  any  proposed  response,  the  Securi- 
ty Council  Is  a  forum  where  world  opinion 
can  be  focused  on  such  violations,  as  Indeed 
it  was  when  the  Soviets  Invaded  Afghani- 
stan and  again  when  Iran  seized  U.S.  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  held  them  hostage.  At 
the  least,  the  world  should  know  where 
each  Great  Power  stands  with  respect  to 
Charter  violations. 

Along  with  other  UN  members,  the  U.S. 
should  examine  other  possible  means  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Security  Council 
In  settling  disputes,  such  as  holding  private 
meetings  annually  at  the  Foreign  Ministers 
level,  sending  fact-finding  missions  to  trou- 
ble spotj,  or  asking  the  Secretary-General 


to  make  an  inquiry  and  report.  In  general, 
the  U.S.  should  support  and  encourage  the 
Secretary-General's  initiatives  to  submit 
conflicts  to  the  Security  Council  under  Arti- 
cle 99,  which  authorizes  him  to  "bring  to 
[iUl  attention  .  .  .  any  matter  which  In  hia 
opinion  may  threaten  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. "  It  might 
also  request  that  the  Secretary-General  be 
mandated  to  issue  particularized  annual  re- 
ports—modeled on  his  reports  on  economic 
and  social  Issues— on  the  world  political  and 
security  situation.  These  reports  might  In- 
clude the  world  arms  buildup,  the  numbers 
of  killed  and  wounded— and  refugees  cre- 
ated—in local  wars. 

The  U.N.  has  been  effective  on  occasion  In 
dealing  with  Third  World  conflicts  that 
threatened  to  involve  the  superjwwers.  In 
the  Congo  (Zaire)  in  1960-«4,  and  again  In 
the  Sinai  in  1973.  UN  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations staved  off  Soviet-U.S.  confrontations 
and  paved  the  way  for  arrangements  accept- 
able to  the  American  people  and  to  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  true  that  a  UN  peacekeeping  role  is 
possible  only  when  the  contending  parties 
and  the  superpowers  accept  It.  When  It  is 
feasible,  and  when  we  can  be  sure  a  peace- 
keeping force  win  be  coiutltuted  and  used 
Impartially,  it  Is  decidedly  In  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.  and  of  the  world  to  set  one  up. 
Therefore,  It  is  essential  that  the  U.8.  sup- 
port measures  to  strengthen  the  UN's  ca- 
pacity In  this  area  by  establishing  a  roster 
of  available  national  contingents  trained  in 
peacekeeping  functions,  arranging  for  air- 
lifts, and  providing  for  reliable  funding.  If  a 
constructive  proposal  for  such  a  force  Is 
vetoed  in  the  Security  Council,  the  U.S. 
should  pursue  it  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

However,  so  long  as  the  Security  Council's 
ability  to  deal  with  specific  threats  to  peace 
Is  limited,  and  when  UN  channels  have  been 
otherwise  obstructed,  the  U.S.  must  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  act  outside  the  UN  when  It  Is 
essential  to  the  national  interest— in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  Sinai  peacekeeping 
force,  for  example. 

2.  Arms  control 

Disenchantment  with  the  arms-control 
effort  Is  widespread  among  both  govern- 
ments and  their  peoples.  Step-by-step 
progress  in  the  1960s  brought  neither  the 
anticipated  build-up  of  East-West  confi- 
dence nor  the  disarmament  measures  ex- 
pected to  follow  It.  Regrettably,  advocates 
of  arms  buildup  In  each  nation  used  each 
agreement  as  an  excuse  to  press  for  new 
weapons  systems  which,  in  turn.  Increased 
mutual  fears  of  surprise  attack. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  has  been  reduced  to 
an  Informal  set  of  rules  which  cannot  long 
be  sustained:  the  hoped-for  measures  to 
minimize  fears  of  attack  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  Instead,  we  see  competition 
for  technological  innovation  and  a  new 
round  in  the  superpowers'  arms  race,  which 
add  to  the  sense  of  Insecurity  of  peoples  and 
governments  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
against  this  background  that  many  govern- 
ments today  hope  the  UN  and  Its  Commis- 
sion on  Disarmament  will  persuade  the  U,S. 
and  the  USSR  to  take  steps  to  restore  faith 
In  the  ability  of  mankind  to  stop,  or  at  least 
limit,  the  ever-more-dangerous  and  costly 
arms  race. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  declared 
its  preference  for  strategic  arms  reduction 
as  the  immediate  goal  of  arms  control  nego- 
tiations with  the  USSR.  Conditions  are  ripe 
for  the  U.S.  to  come  forward  In  the  UN  with 
the  outline  of  an  arms  reduction  plan.  If.  as 
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is  Ukely,  the  USSR  offers  its  own  plan,  the 
U.S.  would  do  well  to  be  ready  with  a  con- 
structive response;  otherwise  another  oppor- 
tunity for  forward  movement  In  this  critical 
area  will  have  been  missed  and  the  interna- 
tional reaction  will  be  one  of  cynicism  and 
antagonism  toward  us. 

Israel's  recent  destruction  of  Iraq's  nucle- 
ar installation  has  highlighted  the  role  the 
UN  should  try  to  play  with  respect  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  capability,  which  Is 
a  new  source  of  international  dispute.  Since 
these  are  the  kinds  of  disputes  that,  if  con- 
tinued, win  constitute  threats  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  they  are  most 
likely  to  occupy  the  Security  Council  in  the 
future,  especially  since  they  necessarily 
affect  the  Interests  of  the  superpowers. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  consider  the 
desirability  of  creating,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Security  Council,  a  Nuclear  Se- 
curity Planning  Committee,  In  which  all  nu- 
clear-capable states— the  declared  nuclear 
powers,  states  capable  of  producing  nuclear 
weapons  (Canada,  Sweden,  India),  and 
states  whose  advanced  technology  would 
make  them  eligible- would  participate. 
Among  other  things  It  would  function  as  an 
expert  fact-finder,  provide  good  offices  and 
mediation  services,  and  cooperate  with  local 
pairties  in  planning  nuclear-free  zones  and 
other  arms  control  measures  to  defuse 
threats  to  the  peace.  The  Committee  would 
work  with  the  expert  staff  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  espe- 
cially on  measures  to  Improve  on-site  inspec- 
tions; and  a  small  group  of  specialists  and 
scientists  mighl  be  attached  to  the  UN  Sec- 
retariat and  assigned  to  facilitate  this  coop- 
eration. Such  a  staff  might  also  devise  simu- 
lation exercises  dealing  with  worst-case  situ- 
ations in  which  hostilities  between  nuclear- 
capable  states  might  threaten  to  unleash 
widespread  harmful  radiation. 

By  encouraging  continuing  dialogue  on 
nuclear  issues:  such  a  standing  mechanism 
could  help  develop  an  awareness  of  their  re- 
sponsibiUties  among  actual  and  potential 
nuclear-capable  states.  It  could  anticipate 
and  try  to  head  off  the  further  dissemina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  disputes  that  threaten  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group  Is  aware  of  and  strong- 
ly endorses  our  country's  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  non-proliferation  and  to 
strengthening  the  mechanisms  to  achieve  it, 
such  as  the  IAEA  inspection  system.  Al- 
though we  recognize  that  yet  another  mech- 
anism will  not  be  Itself  solve  the  problem, 
the  ever-mounting  danger  of  nuclear  disas- 
ter demands  that  no  possible  preventative 
measure  be  overlooked. 

One  of  the  most  useful  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Such  a 
treaty  Is  regarded  by  many  non-nuclear 
states  as  a  test  of  the  seriousness  of  inten- 
tion of  the  nuclear  weapons  <:^<>^es  to  slow 
down  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Consequently, 
we  urge  our  government  Immediately  to 
resume  the  tripartite  negotiations  on  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  which  began  in 
1977  and  were  suspended  last  year. 

3.  Middle  East 

The  U.S.  win  no  doubt  continue  to  resist 
efforts  to  undermine  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ment, the  most  significant  step  to .  date 
toward  settlement  of  a  festering  conflict. 
The  failure  of  the  UN  to  endorse  this  agree- 
ment, which  brought  peace  to  two  countries 
after  decades  of  war.  Is  at  least  strange  for 


an   organization   whose    Charter   calls    for 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  Camp  David  agreement  Incorporates 
the  principles  of  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338,  accepted  by  Israel  and  Its 
Arab  neighbor  states,  which  affirm  the 
right  of  Israel  to  live  In  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  and  the  principle 
that  territory  shall  not  be  acquired  by  con- 
quest. Still  to  be  negotiated  are  the  status  of 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  on  the  West  Bank 
and  In  Gaza,  and  the  establishment  of  Isra- 
el's boundaries  on  the  West  Bank  and  Golan 
Heights.  These  Issues  are  dlfflfult  enough, 
and  should  not  be  made  more  so  by  under- 
mining the  prlnciplles  in  these  resolutions, 
the  only  agreed-upon  basis  for  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  to  support  UN 
peacekeeping  forces  on  the  Golan  Heights 
and  In  southern  Lebanon  for  as  long  as  secu- 
rity considerations  require,  and  to  buy  time 
for  arduous  peace  negotiations  by  restrain- 
ing violence.  These  peacekeeping  operations 
should  be  administered  impartially. 

Moreover,  the  continuation  of  the  peace- 
keeping operations  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  seen  as  a  favor  the  world  Is  doing  the 
U.S.  These  operations  are  at  least  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  affected  Arab  states  as  to  the  Is- 
raelis and  the  burden  of  maintaining  them 
should  not  be  assumed  solely,  or  even  pri- 
marily, by  us. 

Because  It  is  a  basic  UN  principle  that 
membership  and  participation  be  open  to  all 
states,  the  U.S.  must  resist  any  attempt  to 
expel  or  suspend  any  country  from  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  General  Assembly,  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  functional  conferences. 
Specifically,  it  must  continue  to  make  it 
clear  that  If  Israel  Is  denied  participation, 
pressure  from  the  Congress  and  the  public 
may  impel  the  U.S.  to  reduce  Its  financial 
support  of  the  UN,  perhaps  even  suspend  its 
participation. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  wUl  depend  less  on 
the  UN  than  on  the  ability  and  readiness  of 
the  U.S.  and  Its  allies,  along  with  govern- 
ments in  the  region,  to  deter  Soviet  en- 
croachment: but  even  an  ancillary  role  for 
the  UN  could  be  helpful.  Should  any  coun- 
try In  the  region  faU  to  report  an  act  of  ag- 
gression or  threat  to  peace  to  the  Security 
CouncU,  the  U.S.  should  do  so,  alone  or  in 
concert  with  like-minded  natioiu.  Where 
the  parties  involved  are  prepared  to  use  UN 
peacekeeping  or  peacekeeping  Instruments, 
the  U.S.  should  give  its  full  support. 
4.  North-South  Dialogue 

The  Third  World  has  been  pressing  In  UN 
forums  for  "new  international  economic 
order."  The  claims  and  goals  embraced  In 
this  concept  pose  a  difficult  chanenge  for 
the  U.S.  and  other  Western  countries. 
Though  little  headway  has  been  made  in  ne- 
gotiations on  the  economic  Issues  Involved, 
the  U.S.  must  be  deeply  concerned  with  the 
UN  discussion  of  them,  even  when  it  decides 
not  to  negotiate  there. 

Clashing  perceptions  of  equity  have  to  be 
taken  Into  account  for  any  effective  bar- 
gaining on  such  issues.  Some  developing 
countries  contend  that  existing  Internation- 
al economic  relationships  are  Illegitimate  In 
their  origins  and  inequitable  in  their  effects, 
and  that  they  Impede  the  growth  t)f  poorer 
nations.  They  demand  as  a  matter  of  right 
massive  transfers  of  wealth  from  the  indus- 
trial nations.  Including  direct  aid,  trade  con- 
cessions and  higher  prices  for  their  com- 
modities, as  well  as  a  more  Influential,  if  not 
a  commanding  voice  In  decisiormiaking  in 
the  international  financial  Institutions.  Al- 


though the  Industrialized  countries  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  existing  pattern  of  economic 
relationships  and  in  the  management  of  the 
financial  Institutions,  they  point  out  that 
these  factors  are  not  the  only  obstructions 
to  growth  in  developing  nations;  Inadequate 
domestic  policies  and  institutions  as  well  as 
corruption  and  mismanagement  by  local 
elites,  often  defeat  the  good  works  of  Inter- 
national Institutions,  and  no  "new  Interna- 
tional economic  order"  can  remedy  those 
ills. 

As  our  1976  report  stated,  the  best  re- 
sponse of  the  U.S.  and  its  Western  allies  to 
the  demands  of  the  developing  countries  is 
to  combine  realistic  diplomacy  with  a  readi- 
ness to  acconunodate  honest  grievances  and 
to  take  into  account  their  real  economic 
needs.  Too  often  the  developing  countries' 
positions  are  determined  by  the  most  radical 
members  of  the  Group  of  77  (now  more 
than  120),  who  block  consensus  or  compro- 
mise short  of  their  extreme  demands.  Nego- 
tiators must  recognize  mutual  interests  In  a 
healthy  world  economy,  which  benefits  rich 
and  p>oor  alike.  Inflation  and  recession  in 
the  Industrialized  world  Impede  economic 
development  and  increase  the  debts  of  the 
developing  countries;  and  if  these  countries 
do  not  grow,  the  trade  and  investments  of 
the  industrialized  countries  are  hurt  as  weU. 

Robert  McNamara,  In  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress (September  30,  1980)  as  president  of 
the  World  Bank,  called  attention  to  the  de- 
cline in  the  average  annual  growth  of  the 
developing  countries  from  3.1  percent  In  the 
1960s  to  2.7  percent  in  the  1970s  with  the 
prospect  of  a  decline  to  1.8  percent  In  the 
coming  decade.  He  cited  the  especiaUy 
severe  effects  of  the  current  global  econom- 
ic situation  on  the  poorest  countries,  and  de- 
plored the  "shockingly  small"  allocation  to 
them  of  Official  Development  Assistance. 

In  a  meaningful  North-South  dialogue, 
three  Interacting  situations  urgently  need 
International  attention:  (a)  the  Increasing 
balance-of -payments  deficits  imposed  on  oU- 
Importing  developing  countries  by  soaring 
oil  prices;  (b)  the  International  debt  accu- 
mulated by  some  developing  countries 
which  borrow  in  order  to  maintain  their 
growth  rates,  and  (c)  the  lag  of  agricultural 
production  behind  rapidly  growing  domestic 
demand. 

If  anything  Is  to  come  of  negotiations  on 
monetary  Issues,  trade  and  aid,  they  must 
concentrate  on  specifics  and  avoid  becoming 
eimieshed  In  grand-design  schemes  based  on 
ideology  and  the  hyperbole  of  blame;  fur- 
thermore, they  should  be  conducted  princi- 
pally through  the  competent  international 
agencies.  I.e.,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  the  World  Bank  and  its  soft- 
loan  affUiate.  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  and  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATT). 
Where  conditions  and  governmental  atti- 
tudes warrant,  regional  approaches,  as  In 
the  Caribbean-Central  American  region,  can 
be  fruitful. 

The  U.S.  must  resist  efforts  to  undermine 
these  major  International  Institutions, 
which  are  demonstrably  more  expert  then 
they  are  political,  and  which  have  voting 
and  negotiating  processes  that  can  assure 
that  U.S.  concerns  will  be  fairly  protected. 
These  Institutions  have  a  conunendable 
record  In  assisting  the  developing  countries. 
The  World  Bank  and  IDA  have  Increased 
development  assistance  ten-fold  In  the  past 
decade  and  have  emphasized  aid  to  the 
poorest  countries  and  the  most  needy 
people.  The  IMF  has  Increased  its  assistance 
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to  Third  World  countrlei  subaUntlally  and 
has  adopted  a  more  Hexible  code  on  the  lue 
of  currendea  to  help  poorer  nations  with 
balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  maintain 
our  financial  support  of  the  World  Bank, 
the  IDA  and  the  IMF.  Any  redurtlon  In  U.S. 
funding  of  these  agencies,  which  originated 
In  U.S.  initiatives  and  arc  the  major  devel- 
opment institutions  of  the  UN  system, 
would  diminish  the  flow  of  resources  to  the 
poorer  countries.  In  addition  to  consider- 
ations of  humaneness  and  equity,  reducing 
the  U.S.  contribution  would  Impede  the  re- 
cycling of  balance  of  payment  surpluses  and 
reduce  world  demand  for  American  prod 
ucts.  It  would  bring  a  proportionate  loss  of 
U.S.  voting  power  and  Influence  and  conse- 
quent damage  to  our  national  Interest. 

There  must  be  no  question  that  we  will 
oppose,  whether  in  the  General  Assembly  or 
at  special  conferences,  any  attempt  to  •leg- 
lalate"  such  unrealUtlc  majority  decisions" 
as  those  demanding  automatic  transfer  of 
resources. 

The  U.S.  should  resist  domestic  protec- 
tionist pressures,  whose  success  would  make 
It  more  difficult  for  developing  countries  to 
pay  their  way.  jeopardize  the  ability  of 
many  to  serve  their  debU.  and  aggravate 
our  one  Inflation  problems. 

The  US.,  once  the  world  leader  In  foreign 
aid.  now  ranks  among  the  least  generous  of 
the  Industrialized  nations.  As  of  1079.  our 
official  development  assistance  had  fallen  to 
0.30  percent  of  grxMS  national  product, 
whereas  several  Western  countries  were 
contributing  to  the  UN  target  amount  of 
0.70  percent  or  more.  Unpopular  as  foreign 
aid  Is  in  periods  of  Inflation  and  budgetary 
strain,  we  should  resist  pressures  to  reduce 
It  further.  Such  reductions  could  hamper 
the  developing  countries'  economic  growth 
and  thus  aggravate  political  liutablUty.  as 
well  as  damage  U.S.  markets  In  the  Third 
World,  which  now  buys  about  37  percent  of 
our  exports.  While  we  recognize  that  official 
assistance  Is  not  the  sole  measure  of  Ameri- 
ca's contribution  to  development  (some 
argue  that  the  U.S.  assists  more  substantial- 
ly by  helping  develop  the  private  sector),  we 
believe  our  official  assistance  should  be  In- 
creased to  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
Prance  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, which  In  1979  were  providing  .59  percent 
and  .44  percent  of  GNP.  respectively. 
(France  recently  revised  Its  contribution  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  aid  given  to  overseas 
territories  considered  part  of  Metropolitan 
Prance).  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  and 
other  Western  countries  should  continue 
and  expand  efforts  to  transfer  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  Important  resources  of  cap- 
ital and  technology  through  private  Invest- 
ment. 

Any  discussion  of  North-South  economic 
relations  must  take  Into  account  that  while 
the  more  than  tenfold  Increase  In  oU  prices 
since  1973  has  exacerbated  worldwide  Infla- 
tion, Inhibited  economic  growth  and  drastrl- 
cally  underlined  Western  vulnerability.  It 
was  the  poorer  Third  World  nations  which 
suffered  most.  All  the  nations  of  the  Group 
of  77.  Including  OPEC,  stand  together  In 
setting  guidelines  for  North-South  negotia- 
tions, but  there  la  no  such  solidarity  In  shar- 
ing burdens,  so  that  the  rising  debts  of  the 
poorer  countries— largely  attributed  to 
OPBC's  price  Increases— threaten  to  over- 
whelm their  struggling  economics.  While 
aid  by  OPEC  members  to  these  countries 
(moat  of  them  Moslem)  now  surpasses  that 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  (OECD).  the  price  of 


their  old  cancels  the  assistance,  a  fact  which 
has  elicited  no  real  protest  or  criticism  from 
the  UN.  Surely,  the  OPEC  countries  should 
cooperate  with  the  North  to  ensure  ade- 
quate oil  supplies  to  the  leas  fortunate  coun- 
tries in  the  South,  even  help  them  solve 
their  debt  problems. 

In  the  current  critical  period  of  transition 
toward  a  new  energy  era.  the  economic  well- 
being  of  most  of  the  world  Is  still  dependent 
on  the  sUblllty  of  oU  supply  and  prices. 
Energy  Is  obviously  not  only  a  domestic  con- 
cern but  also  an  Important  and  integral  ele- 
ment of  US.  foreign  policy. 

With  about  5  percent  of  the  worlds  popu 
latlon.  Americans  manage  to  consume  about 
30  percent  of  the  world's  energy  production, 
or  almost  twice  the  per  capita  consumption 
In  the  developed  European  countries.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  the  U.S.  has  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  conservation,  and  an  equally  great 
responsibility  to  lead  In  the  development  of 
alternative  sources  of  energy.  We  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  progress  toward  this 
end  In  recent  years,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  between  the  oil 
Importing  and  oil  exporting  states  can  only 
be  achieved  If  the  Importing  states  continue 
to  strengthen  their  bargaining  position  vls- 
a-vls  OPEC.  In  addition  to  continuing  to 
work  seriously  to  reduce  Its  own  oil  depend 
ence,  the  U.S.  should  seek  further  coopera 
tlon  with  the  other  Importing  sUtes  on  re 
search  and  development  for  conservation 
and  alternative  forms  of  energy.  To  diversi- 
fy the  oil  and  other  energy  sources.  It 
should  assist  developing  countries  In  energy 
exploration  and  production  through  facili- 
tating private  U.S.  Investments  as  well  as  by 
participating  In  the  multilateral  financial 
Institutions  and  In  mutually  t>eneflclal  bilat- 
eral government  agreements. 

OTHKX  OLOBAl.  ISSUXS 

Availability  of  sufficient  and  affordable 
energy  Is  only  the  most  Immediate  of  a 
numt>er  of  Important  Issues  that  concern  all 
or  most  countries.  Other  Issues  are  the  pres- 
sure of  growing  demand  on  various  finite 
non-renewable  resources,  the  sharing  of  re- 
sources of  the  seas,  seabeds  and  outer-space, 
the  race  between  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  food  production,  the  control  of  epi- 
demic diseases,  the  safety  of  International 
air  travel,  the  allocation  of  radio  frequen- 
cies, and  the  protection  of  the  environment. 
As  technology  has  generated  political  and 
legal  problems,  these  and  other  global  Issues 
have  blanketed  the  agenda  of  the  UN 
system.  International  cooperation  In  dealing 
with  them  Is  vital  to  assuring  a  livable  world 
In  the  decades  ahead. 

Complete  agreement  on  at  least  one  of 
these  major  Issues,  sharing  the  uses  and  re- 
sources of  the  seas,  appeared  very  close  as 
1981  opened.  Six  years  of  hard  bargaining 
had  brought  nations  close  to  agreement  on 
over  300  articles  of  a  draft  treaty.  We  urge 
that  the  U.S.  continue  to  seek  agreement  on 
a  comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  In 
the  Interest  of  all  nations  that  would  fully 
protect  navigational  freedom  and  assured 
access  to  seabed  minerals. 

5.  Namibia  and  South  Africa 

In  Namibia,  which  presents  the  last  signif- 
icant problem  of  decolonization,  the  U.S. 
should  continue,  as  It  has  done  in  recent 
years,  to  take  into  account  long-term  trends 
in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  aspirations  of  the 
Africans.  Such  an  approach  led  to  the  ma- 
jority-supported solution  In  Zimbabwe, 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  African  frontline 
states,  the  UnUed  Kingdom  and  the  U.S. 


For  Namibia,  the  Security  Council  has  ap- 
proved a  plan  worked  out  by  the  U.S..  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  Weat  Germany 
and  Canada  after  consultations  with  the 
concerned  parties.  In  essence,  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  UN-supervised  elections  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  government  should  rule 
an  Independent  Namibia.  The  plan  has  been 
accepted  by  SWAPO  at  the  urging  of  the 
African  states;  and  because  SWAPO  expects 
to  win  such  an  election.  South  Africa,  while 
giving  signs  of  accepting  the  plan  in  princi- 
ple, has  raised  various  objections  to  Its  im- 
plementation. In  particular.  It  argues  that 
the  General  Assembly's  endorsement  of 
SWAPO,  which  Is  dominated  by  the  Ovam- 
bos,  casts  doubU  on  the  Impartiality  of  the 
UN. 

We  believe  the  U.S.  should  continue  to 
8up(>ort  the  basic  principles  of  the  plan  and 
press  South  Africa  to  resume  negotiations 
In  good  faith.  The  U..S.  might  also  Invite  the 
Black  African  sUtes  and  South  Africa  to 
work  out  constitutional  guarantees  to  pro- 
tect Namibia's  minority  ethnic  groups, 
black,  white  and  mixed. 

Apartheid  In  South  Africa  proper  Is  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  difficult  problem.  The  UN 
has  condemned  apartheid  as  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  virtually  all  countries  have 
called  for  Its  abolition.  There  has  also  been 
great  pressure  by  African  countries  and 
others  for  economic  and  military  ssinctlons 
against  South  Africa  through  the  Security 
Council.  Apartheid  Is  an  abomination  and 
we  urge  that  the  U.S.  cooperate  In  efforts 
toward  Its  speedy  elimination.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  It  constitutes  the  kind  of  threat 
to  International  peace  and  security  which, 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter, 
would  justify  military  action.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve the  antl-apartheld  cause  Is  advanced 
within  the  country  by  refusing  South  Africa 
participation  In  the  General  Assembly. 
However,  we  support  selective  UN  and  bilat- 
eral pressures,  such  as  the  continuation  of 
the  arms  embargo  and  the  discouragement 
of  new  Investments. 

To  equate  the  problems  of  the  Palestin- 
ians with  that  of  the  apartheid  Imposed  on 
the  black  majority  In  South  Africa  Is  a  gross 
distortion,  one  more  example  of  bias  which 
damages  UN  credibility.  Privately,  the  U.S. 
should  make  It  clear  to  the  Africans  and 
others  promoting  this  distortion,  that  It 
harms  their  InteresU:  publicly  we  should 
always  take  a  firm  stand  against  this  deplor- 
able equation.  One  way  to  counteract  It  Is 
for  the  U.S.  to  participate  In  special  confer- 
ences on  South  Africa,  racism  and  apartheid 
on  the  basis  of  a  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
with  the  sub-Sahara  African  sUtes  that 
they  will  oppose  resolutely  any  effort  to  In- 
trude the  Irrelevant  subject  of  Zionism. 

6.  Human  right*;  international  terrorism 

At  the  UN  founding  conference  In  1945  In 
San  Francisco.  It  was  the  U.S.  which  took 
the  lead  in  launching  the  post-war  interna- 
tional human  rights  movement.  The  Nazi 
experience  had  demonstrated  the  close  con- 
nection between  repression  of  human  rights 
at  home  and  International  aggression 
abroad;  and  the  UN  Charter  postulated  that 
observance  of  human  rights  and  "the  cre- 
ation of  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being "  were  organically  linked  to  the  pre- 
requisites for  peace  (Article  55). 

The  human  rights  principles  of  the  UN 
Charter  and  the  constitutions  of  the  UN 
specialized  agencies  as  well  as  the  monU-po- 
litlcal  declarations  and  binding  conventions 
emanating  from  them,  have  been  endorsed 
by  a  majority  of  member  states,  notwith- 


standing that  most  pay  them  only  lip-serv- 
ice. The  principles  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  Covenant  on 
CMl  and  Political  Rights  place  high  value 
on  rights  rooted  In  our  American  tradition 
such  as  the  rights  to  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  assembly  and  association,  fair  trial, 
and  other  rights  and  freedoms  of  Individ- 
uals. The  U.S.,  in  recent  years,  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  of  these  principles  In  the 
UN  bodies  and  should  continue  In  that  role. 

Andrei  Sakharov  has  said  that  "defense  of 
human  rights  has  become  a  worldwide  Ideol- 
ogy, uniting  on  a  humane  basis  peoples  of 
all  nationalities  and  with  the  most  diverse 
convictions."  The  U.S.  must  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  how  to  relate  to  this  'worldwide 
Ideology."  We  believe  that  America  should 
be  identified,  for  both  moral  and  prudential 
reasons,  with  promoting  an  International 
rule  of  law  that  encompasses  human  rights 
values.  It  would  be  contrary  to  our  Interests 
to  let  the  human  rights  mantle  be  appropri- 
ated by  political  and  Ideological  forces 
which  are  In  fact  inimical  to  human  rights. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group  reaffirms  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  human  rights  ideal  and  urges 
the  U.S.  to  work  toward  Its  advancement 
both  through  International  Institutions  and 
processes  and  through  bilateral  relation- 
ships. Because  human  rights  are  such  an  Im- 
portant international  Issue  today,  their  de- 
fense should  be  a  prominent  part  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy  agenda.  Further,  a 
strong  American  policy  on  human  rights 
would  be  a  powerful  counterforce  to  the  Ide- 
ological appeal  of  communism  In  the  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind. 

International  law  obligates  all  govern- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  regrettable  ab- 
sence of  an  International  Judicial  system 
and  enforcing  authority,  to  respect  and  pro- 
mote their  citizens'  basic  rights  and  free- 
doms. It  has  established  that  the  way  a  gov- 
ernment treats  Its  people  Is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern of  the  International  conununlty,  so 
that  assertions  or  complaints  by  one  coun- 
try that  another  is  violating  Its  citizens' 
human  rights  are  unquestionably  legiti- 
mate. President  Reagan  recognized  this  fact 
in  his  remarks  at  the  "Day  of  Remem- 
brance" ceremony  for  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  on  April  30,  1981  at  the  White 
House:  "Never  shall  it  be  forgotten  for  a 
moment, "  he  affirmed,  "that  wherever  it  Is 
taking  place  In  the  world,  the  persecution  of 
a  people,  for  whatever  reason  ...  is  a 
matter  to  be  on  [the]  negotiating  table  or 
the  United  States  does  not  belong  at  that 
table." 

Neither  authoritarian  nor  totalitarian  re- 
gimes should  be  permitted  to  subscribe  for- 
mally to  international  human  rights  stand- 
ards while  violating  them  In  practice.  When 
their  practices  violate  the  Internationally 
recognized  norms  to  which  they  claim  to 
adhere,  governments  should  not  be  allowed 
to  demand  "'noninterference"  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs,  or  to  claim  that  state  security 
dictates  the  violation;  they  must  be  called  to 
account. 

While  cooperating  in  promoting  the  en- 
joyment of  economic  and  social  rights  which 
are  also  Integral  to  American  values  (one  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Pour  Freedoms  was 
Freedom  from  Want),  the  U.S.  should  resist 
the  thesis  advanced  by  some  Third  World 
countries  that  economic  and  social  needs 
must  be  met  before  a  state  can  afford  the 
"luxury"  of  civil  and  political  freedom.  The 
poor  and  even  hungry  can  also  understand 
the  Importance  of  freedom  to  speak  and  or- 
ganize, of  freedom  of  emigration  and  of  fair- 
ness In  the  criminal  justice  process.  The 


General  Assembly  itself  has  declared  (res. 
32/130.  December  16,  1977):  "All  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  are  indi- 
visible and  Interdependent;  equal  attention 
and  urgent  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  implementation,  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  both  civil  and  political,  and  econom- 
ic, social  and  cultural  rights." 

The  Administration  has  recently  affirmed 
that  "the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
human  rights  is  a  principal  goal  of  [Its]  for- 
eign policy"  and  not  "a  mere  afterthought 
in  the  foreign  policy  process;"  that  "while 
private  diplomacy  will  be  the  preferred  ap- 
proach [it]  will  continue  to  use  .  .  .  [public 
diplomacy]  where  it  is  needed;"  that  It  "op- 
poses the  violation  of  human  rights  whether 
by  ally  or  adversary,  friend  or  foe"  and  will 
not  pursue  a  policy  of  "selective  indigna- 
tion." 

What  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  said  of 
the  UN's  selective  morality  applies  also  to 
us:  "Unless  standards  or  human  rights  are 
seen  to  be  applied  uniformly  and  neutrally 
to  all  nations,  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
their  regime  or  the  size  of  their  arma- 
ments ...  it  will  quickly  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  human  rights  at  all  which  Is  Invoked 
when  selective  applications  are  called  for. 
but  simply  arbitrary  (xilitical  standards 
dressed  up  in  the  guise  of  human  rights. 
From  this  perception  it  is  no  great  distance 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  truth  there  are  no 
human  rights  recognized  by  the  internation- 
al community." 

Of  course,  our  own  leverage  varies  with 
different  nations  and,  therefore,  our  effec- 
tiveness necessarily  varies.  Still,  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  U.S.  stance  on  human  rights  must 
be  coherent  and  even-handed.  Only  in 
highly  exceptional  circumstances,  when 
overriding  security  interests  are  at  stake, 
should  there  be  any  exceptions,  and  these 
should  be  justified  and  explained  to  the 
American  people. 

We  commend  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion's recent  extension  of  its  concern  to  pat- 
terns of  gross  violations  in  parts  of  the 
world  hitherto  insulated  from  International 
scrutiny;  but  the  Commission  and  other  UN 
Ixxlies  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  toward 
correcting  the  prevailing  double  standard. 
U.S.  representatives  in  these  bodies  should 
vigorously  oppose  the  kind  of  selective  mo- 
rality which  concentrates  on  violations  In  a 
few  countries  while  Important  violations  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin 
America  are  ignored  or  barely  noticed.  But 
neither  should  these  representatives  con- 
done violations  simply  because  the  UN  has 
been  selective.  They  should  condemn  all  vio- 
lations, whether  by  leftist  or  rightist  gov- 
ernments. 

The  U.S.  must  be  a  committed  participant 
in  the  UN's  setting  of  human  rights  norms, 
not  only  in  drafting  but  also  by  ratifying 
adopted  conventions,  with  only  essential 
reservations.  It  is  Inexcusable  that  we  have 
not  yet  ratified  the  pricnipal  human  rights 
convenants  and  conventions.  In  particular, 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  both  of  which 
are  reflective  of  our  own  values.  If  we  rati- 
fied at  least  this  Covenant— including  the 
Optional  Protocol  on  the  Individual's  right 
to  petition— and  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, the  U.S.  could  participate  in  their 
implementing  bodies  and  thereby  Influence 
their  practice  and  evolving  Jurisprudence. 

Further,  the  U.S.  should  participate  in  UN 
efforts  to  adopt  new  norm-setting  principles 
on,  among  other  things,  the  ban  on  torture 
or   other   maltreatment   of   prisoners,    the 


elimination  of  religious  discrimination,  the 
protection  of  ethnic  minorities,  the  safe- 
guarding of  hiunan  rights  advocates,  and 
the  right  to  emigrate.  The  Universal  Decla- 
ration and  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  recognize  the  right  to  leave  one's 
country  and  return  to  it  as  a  basic  freedom; 
it  is  nearly  20  years  sine  the  UN  Sub-Com- 
mission on  Discrimination  and  Minorities 
proposed  a  set  of  principles  spelling  out  this 
freedom,  to  be  adopted  as  a  declaration  or 
convention.  Follow-up  action  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  is  long  past  due. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  to  press  for  ob- 
servance of  due  process  in  UN  fact-finding 
on  human  rights.  Such  standards  must  ex- 
clude preconceived  standards  and  condem- 
nations; and  require  that  fact-finding  mis- 
sions be  composed  of  Independent  persons 
respected  for  impartiality  and  integrity. 
These  and  other  prop>osals  for  the  mcxlel 
rules  of  procedures  adopted  at  the  August 
1980  Belgrade  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association  merit  U.S.  supported 
advocacy. 

We  should  support  other  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  UN's  Implementing  capacity, 
both  by  Improving  existing  mechanisms  and 
by  establishing  such  new  Institutions  as  the 
proposed  office  of  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Human  Rights.  It  would  also  be  helpful, 
among  other  improvements,  to  allow  com- 
plainants under  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion's confidential  Resolution  1503  proce- 
dure, access  to  governmental  responses  to 
their  allegations,  and  generally  to  relax 
these  secrecy  restrictions;  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  mandate  of  the  Commis- 
sion's working  group  on  disappearances;  to 
empower  the  Commission  to  convene  emer- 
gency sessions  on  reports  of  "mass  and  fla- 
grant violations  of  human  rights  of  an 
urgent  nature,"  and  to  upgrade  the  status  of 
the  UN's  Human  Rights  Division  to  a 
Human  Rights  Center. 

Complex  modem  societies  are  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  international  terrorist  acts, 
which  not  only  can,  indeed  are  intended  to. 
damage  and  destabilize  societies,  but  can 
dangerously  unbalance  international  rela- 
tions. Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg 
has  condemned  the  human  rights  violations 
of  "rampant  international  terrorism." 
Whether  perpetrated  by  individuals,  politi- 
cal groups  or  governments,  terrorism  sifects 
basic  human  rights  not  only  because  hos- 
tage-taking, bombings  and  other  violent  acts 
inflict  death  and  suffering  on  innocent  vic- 
tims, but  also  because  it  may  force  both  gov- 
ernments and  political  groups  to  take  coun- 
termeasures  that  often  victimize  the  inno- 
cent. And  the  fact  that  terrorist  groups 
often  wrap  themselves  in  the  cloak  of 
human  rights  complicates  countermeasures. 

Both  a  comprehensive  strategy  and  ways 
to  deal  with  its  particular  manifestations 
are  needed  to  combat  international  terror- 
ism. No  form  of  terror  by  individuals  or 
counter-terror  by  governments,  for  what- 
ever "righteous"  reason— as  a  protest 
against  poverty  or  political  tyranny,  in  the 
cause  of  national  liberation,  for  national  se- 
curity—should be  exempt  from  condemna- 
tion. The  U.S.  must  make  it  clear  that  every 
UN  failure  to  speak  out  and  to  act  against 
any  manifestation  of  terrorism  endangers 
the  entire  structure  of  human  rights. 

Effective  international  action  against  ter- 
rorism depends  on  general  agreement  that 
certain  acts  are  crimes,  regardless  of  their 
alleged  motivation.  As  Yugoslavia  declared 
in  a  1972  letter  to  the  UN:  "Grave  offenses 
and  serious  crimes  should  not  be  treated  as 
political  acts  even  in  cases  where  the  mo- 
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lives  for  committing  such  acts  are  of  a  polit- 
ical nature. "  These  and  other  crimes  and  of- 
fenses have  been  defined  In  the  Internation- 
al Civil  Aviation  Organization  s  conventions 
against  hljaclslng  and  other  dangerous  inter- 
ferences with  civil  aviation,  in  the  UN's  1972 
convention  on  the  protection  of  diplomats 
and  other  Internationally  protected  persons, 
and  In  its  1919  convention  against  the 
taking  of  hostages.  Unfortunately,  such  con- 
ventions are  undermined  by  the  failure  of 
some  countries  to  ratify  them  or  to  comply 
with  them  when  they  have  been  ratified— 
for  example,  when  Iran  held  American  hos- 
tages for  more  than  a  year. 

The  U.S.  should  worli  in  the  UN  and  else- 
where to  increase  the  number  of  ratifica- 
tions and  to  develop  mandatory  procedures 
for  punishing  or  extraditing  offenders  and 
penalizing  non-ratifying  governments.  For 
example,  it  should  join  other  nations  at  the 
UN.  or  outside  it.  to  work  out  an  interna- 
tional agreement  whereby  all  nations  would 
promptly  and  automatically  cut  off  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relations  with  any  gov- 
ernment that  takes  diplomats  as  hostages, 
or  fails  to  protect  diplomats  on  its  territory, 
or  fails  to  try  to  extradite  persons  who 
commit  such  offenses  and  seek  their  sanctu- 
ary. 

Among  other  terrorist  crimes  that  could 
be  the  subject  of  new  International  agree- 
ments are  the  export  of  violence  to  coun- 
tries which  are  not  parties  to  a  conflict  and 
the  International  mailing  of  letter  bombs 
and  other  explosive  devices.  The  U.S.  might 
consider  supporting  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's proposal  to  create  an  international 
criminal  tribunal  to  try  terrorists. 

7.  Politicization  of  specialued  agencies. 

functional  conferences  and  secretariats 

U.S.  leadership  in  sponsoring  internation- 
al mechanisms  to  deal  with  special  economic 
and  social  problems  long  antedates  the  UN, 
a  prime  example  being  the  creation  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  In  1919.  It 
was  thought  then  and  in  the  early  years  of 
the  UN  that  clearly  defined  programs  for 
the  general  welfare  could  be  insulated  from 
the  members'  "high  politics"  and  that 
agreements  could  be  reached  on  monetary 
policy,  Investment,  trade,  agriculture,  labor, 
health,  education,  science,  culture,  commu- 
nications, nuclear  energy,  civil  aviation, 
merchant  shipping,  and  other  important 
issues.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  habits  of  co- 
operation in  these  specialized  areas  would 
spill  over  into  such  politically  sensitive 
areas  as  security. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  has  too  often  hap- 
pened: The  politics  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  have  been  replicat- 
ed in  various  specialized  agencies  tmd  func- 
tional conferences.  Undeniably,  many  of  the 
specialized  agencies  have  made  important 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare.  They 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Third  World  countries  and  the 
growth  of  the  international  economy.  The 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  other  spe- 
cialized agencies  have  contributed  enor- 
mously In  their  respective  spheres  and  have 
largely  maintained  their  specialized  and 
professional  character.  The  Stockholm  Con- 
ference (1972)  sensitized  governments 
around  the  world  to  increasingly  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  and  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  UN  Environment  Program. 

Unhappily,  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
agencies— UNESCO.  ILO.  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  others— have  been  threat- 
ened by  the  injection  of  extraneous  political 
issues  ("politicization")  that  provokes  fric- 


tion and  confrontation  and  hinders  coopera- 
tion. Two  closely  related  patterns  are  In- 
volved in  this  regretUble  development; 
taking  action  on  matters  outside  the  specific 
functional  domain  of  a  given  specialized 
agency  or  conference,  and  reaching  deci- 
sions on  matters  within  their  functions  com- 
petence on  the  basis  of  political  consider- 
ations irrelevant  to  the  technical  or  scientif- 
ic problems  at  issue. 

A  glaring  example  was  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Women,  held  In  Copenhagen  in 
1980.  whose  purpose  was  to  analyze  the 
problems  and  to  promote  the  economic, 
social,  educational,  health  and  other  Inter- 
ests of  women.  Because  special  resolutions 
Introducing  extraneous  and  divisive  political 
issues  were  adopted— notably  calling  for  the 
■'elimination  "  of  Zionism,  providing  fdV  spe- 
cific UN  aid  programs  to  be  carried  out  only 
for  Palestinian  women  with  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  Somali.  Erltrean  or  the  needy 
women  of  other  countries,  citing  the  predic- 
ament of  women  in  El  Salvador  and  Chile 
but  not  of  those  In  Afghanistan.  Cambodia, 
Uganda  or  Saudi  Arabia— 26  governments. 
Including  virtually  all  the  western  govern- 
ments, refused  to  support  the  conference's 
overall  Program  of  Action. 

Since  the  resolutions  at  such  conferences 
are  non-binding  recommendations  and 
meaningful  only  to  the  extent  that  they  in- 
fluence government  attitudes.  It  is  doubtful 
that  they  should  be  voted  on  at  all.  Indeed, 
voting  procedures  at  such  conferences  actu- 
ally encourage  the  Introduction  of  divisive 
political  Issues.  When  governments  whose 
cooperation  is  Important,  or  even  critical, 
are  outvoted,  the  consequences  can  only  be 
counter-productive.  We  believe  the  U.S. 
should  seek  when  feasible  to  have  decisions 
at  specialized  conferences  made  by  consen- 
sus. In  any  case,  when  Irrelevant  political 
issues  are  likely  to  Jeopardize  the  goals  of  a 
conference,  the  U.S.  should  consider  seri- 
ously refusing  to  attend  and  share  Its  costs. 
Obviously,  such  a  policy  would  be  effective 
to  the  degree  that  It  Is  espoused  by  other 
governments  as  well. 

Of  all  the  specialized  agencies.  UNESCO 
presents  perhaps  the  most  troubling  case  of 
intrusion  of  retrogressive  ideology  and 
biased  politics,  with  inevitable  damage  to  its 
reputation  and  constructive  programs.  A 
conspicuous  example  has  been  the  effort  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  some  Third  World 
governments  to  legitimize,  under  the  rubric 
of  a  'New  International  Information 
Order,"  government  controls  over  the  col- 
lection, transmission  and  publication  of 
news  by  the  press  and  other  mass  media. 
While  calling  for  a  "free  and  balanced  flow 
of  information  and  news"  internationally, 
these  governments  maintain  a  discreet  si- 
lence about  its  absence  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, where  news  usually  means  government 
propaganda. 

WhUe  offering  to  help  Third  World  coun- 
tries Improve  their  communications  capac- 
ity, the  Western  democracies  have  stood 
firm  agalns  the  insidious  assault  on  freedom 
of  information  and  expression.  The  U.S. 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  99-0,  rejected  the  con- 
cept of  a  "new  information  order"  and 
called  for  prohibiting  any  U.S.  funding 
toward  "projects  to  license  journalist  or 
their  publications,  to  censor  or  otherwlde 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  Information  within 
or  between  countries,  or  to  impose  mandato- 
ry codes  of  journalistic  practice  or  ethics." 
The  House  of  Representatives  approved 
overwhelmingly  resolutions  holding  that 
the  establishment  under  UNESCO  aegis  of 
a  new  Information  order  would  restrict  free- 


dom of  the  press,  and  calling  on  It  to  cease 
efforts  to  regulate  the  flow  of  news  and  In- 
formation around  the  world. 

We  endorse  this  Congressional  stand  as 
well  as  the  Administration's  Intent  to 
pursue  at  the  UN  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Tallolres  (adopted  by  a  Confer- 
ence of  Independent  News  Media.  May  15- 
17.  1981  at  Tallolres.  France),  which  empha- 
sized that  press  freedom  is  a  basic  human 
right. 

Uke  many  other  UN  bodies  and  agencies, 
UNESCO  has  succumbed  to  the  Arab-Soviet 
strategy  of  maligning  Israel  and  undermin- 
ing the  Camp  David  process.  In  disregard  of 
findings  of  UNESCO's  own  experts,  every 
UNESCO  General  Conference  since  1974 
has  condemned  Israel's  archaeloglcal 
projects  In  Jerusalem,  and  its  educational 
and  cultural  practices  In  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  reassess 
the  capacity  of  UNESCO,  and  certain  other 
UN  agencies,  to  function  compatibly  with 
their  declared  ideals  and  purposes.  Where 
politicization,  or  gross  inefficiency,  has  seri- 
ously Impaired  this  capacity,  and  remedial 
efforts  fail,  the  U.S.  should  consider  alter- 
native Institutions  or  mechanisms  to  provide 
their  intended  services.  Our  preference  Is 
that  the  U.S.  sUy  In  UNESCO  and  aggres- 
sively affirm  our  own  Interests  and  Ideals, 
and  work  to  restore  the  agency  to  Its  proper 
role;  but  If  these  efforts  fall,  we  should  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  withholding  finan- 
cial support  or  even  withdrawing  from  the 
agency. 

In  the  secretariats  of  the  UN  and  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies,  hiring  and  promotion  have 
been  Influenced  Increasingly  by  political 
pressure  rather  than  by  merit.  This  has 
brought  many  poorly  qualified  officials  to 
Important  positions  and.  as  a  consequence, 
eroded  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  Inter- 
national officials  In  general,  llie  U.S. 
should  take  the  lead,  in  cooperation  with 
other  governments.  In  seeking  to  reverse 
this  damaging  trend,  for  in  the  decade 
ahead.  It  will  be  crucial  that  international 
secretariats  be  competent  and  objective. 
Able  Americans  and  qualified  people  from 
other  nations  should  be  encouraged  to  join 
these  secretariats. 

8.  Voting  and  decisionmaking:  "The  tyranny 
of  the  majority" 

Every  International  organization  needs  a 
decision-making  procedure  suited  to  its  ob- 
jectives. Weighted  voting  is  appropriate  for 
the  World  Bank,  the  IDA  and  the  IMP.  for 
without  it,  the  major  contributors  are  not 
likely  to  provide  '.he  hugh  resources  re- 
quired. The  same  principle  has  been  applied 
to  regional  development  banks.  In  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, based  on  a  similar  principle,  the 
OECD  and  OPEC  jointly  provide  most  of 
the  resources  and  have  one-third  of  the 
votes  each,  with  the  remaining  one-third 
distributed  among  all  other  members.  In 
commodity  agreements.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  reasonable  that  producer  and  consumer 
countries  have  equal  voting  rights  subdivid- 
ed according  to  relative  market  shares.  In 
shori.  some  form  of  weighted  voting,  with 
variations,  is  essential  in  organizations 
where  some  nations  contribute  most  of  the 
resources. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has  func- 
tioned by  consensus  rather  than  voting  and 
thus  achieved  near  agreement  on  more  than 
300  articles  of  a  draft  treaty.  Although  the 
consensus  procedure  Is  slow  and  laborious.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  apply  It  In  negotiating  a 
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treaty  whose  effectiveness  depends  on  ratifi- 
cation by  governments.  For  this  reason,  we 
would  recommend  its  adoption  for  treaty- 
drafting  and  generally  at  functional  confer- 
ences. The  UN  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research  Is  appropriately  about  to  publish  a 
study  with  this  same  thesis.  It  should  be 
taken  up  by  our  government. 

Since  the  Security  Council  can  make  bind- 
ing decisions  to  Impose  economic,  political 
and  military  sanctions— which  could  not  be 
effective  In  the  face  of  determined  opposi- 
tion by  a  superpower— the  veto  Is  indispen- 
sable. 

The  General  Assembly  has  been  some- 
what grandly  called  the  "Parliament  of 
Man."  but  In  reality  It  Is  much  less  than 
that.  It  can  give  dlrectlorw  to  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat and  set  the  budget,  but  aside  from 
these  binding  powers  It  cannot  legislate  by 
majority  vote,  even  when  It  designates  a 
document  a  "Declaration "  or  "Charter." 
(On  the  other  hand,  international  law  may 
be  developed  by  consensus  If  the  text  Is 
carefully  and  meaningfully  worked  out.  Ini- 
tiating international  law  In  areas  ripe  for  It 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  Assembly's  Important 
roles.)  Nevertheless,  although  not  binding, 
Assembly  resolutions  can  significantly  influ- 
ence the  views  of  goverrmients.  which  alone 
have  the  power  and  the  resources  to  make 
them  effective. 

More  and  more  frequently,  resolutions  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  by  the  assem- 
blies of  such  specialized  agencies  as 
UNESCO  and  functional  conferences  like 
the  one  at  Copenhagen  have  disturbed  the 
U.S.  and  other  governments,  as  well  as 
public  opinion,  with  harmful  impact  on  pro- 
grams of  international  cooperation.  This  is 
because  the  true  value  of  an  Assembly  or 
conferences  is  not  measured  by  the  number 
of  resolutions  it  adopts,  nor  by  the  decibels 
of  oratory,  but  by  the  success  or  failure  to 
win  the  members'  cooperation. 

It  is  probably  unwise,  and  certainly  diffi- 
cult, to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
U.S.  voting  In  the  assemblies  and  confer- 
ences of  the  UN  system.  When  we  favor  a 
proposal,  obviously  there  Is  no  problem. 
When  we  are  opposed,  the  first  step  should 
be  consultation  with  other  friendly  delega- 
tions on  what  to  do:  Shall  we  try  for  an 
amendment?  Call  for  separate  votes  on  ob- 
jectionable features?  Vote  no?  Abstain?  Not 
vote  at  all?  Any  one  of  these  negative  pos- 
tures should  be  accomplished  by  a  trench- 
ant explanation.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  should 
not  fear  to  stand  alone,  if  necessary,  espe- 
cially If  an  Important  principle  is  77ln- 
volved.  In  such  cases,  we  should  grasp  every 
opportunity  to  make  our  objections  known, 
especially  In  bilateral  communications  with 
the  member  governments. 

Given  the  importance  of  Congressional 
and  public  acceptance  of  U.S.  cooi>eratlon  In 
International  programs.  Third  World  coun- 
tries could  help  toward  this  end  If  they 
avoided  actions  that  are  not  In  their  essen- 
tial interest  but  which  needlessly  offend 
American  public  opinion.  U.S.  representa- 
tives ought  to  explain  to  them  the  possible 
consequences.  Including  curtailment  of 
funding,  of  flagrant  Instances  of  politiciza- 
tion. 

9.  Synchronizing  mutilateral  and  bilateral 
action 

In  the  course  of  world  events,  matters 
that  were  traditionally  dealt  with  by  bilater- 
al diplomacy  or  by  small  groupings  of  na- 
tions have  become  part  of  the  multilateral 
agenda.  Conversely,  it  is  estimated  that  mu- 
tilateral Issues  now  constitute  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  content  of  bilateral  diplomacy. 


Thus,  not  just  prudence  but  necessity  dic- 
tates that  the  people  engaged  in  bilateral 
policy  In  Washington  and  the  U.S.  embas- 
sies be  knowledgeable  about  multilateral 
preoccupations  and  programs,  and  seek  op- 
portunities to  advance  our  objectives 
through  the  UN  and  other  multilateral  in- 
stitutions. 

Many  countries,  especlaUy  the  smaller 
ones,  do  not  even  coordinate  their  own  posi- 
tions at  different  multilateral  forums.  They 
take  sharply  different  positions,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  aruiual  meetings  of  the  World 
Bank  and  IMF  and  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  U.S.  should  watch  closely  the  posi- 
tions these  countries  take  In  various  forums 
and  make  It  clear  to  them  that  their  multi- 
lateral policies  are  matters  we  will  take  seri- 
ously Into  account  In  our  bilateral  relation- 
ships. We  recognize  that  there  can  be 
honest  differences  between  us,  but  it  Is  an- 
other matter  when  a  country  takes  anti- 
American  positions  Irresponsibly  or  dema- 
gogically, or  under  the  Influence  of  bloc 
pressure,  even  when  Its  real  interests  are 
not  at  stake.  Gratuitous  attacks  on  the  U.S. 
should  not  be  cost-free. 

Obviously,  the  U.S.  must  first  coordinate 
positions  within  and  among  its  own  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  not  only  in  the  State 
Department  but  also  the  Treasury,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  others  concerned. 

Any  viable  policy  toward  the  UN  has  to  be 
solidly  grounded  in  Congressional  and 
public  acceptance,  particularly  when  costly 
International  programs  are  Involved.  The  es- 
sence of  a  prudent,  realistic  and  effective 
policy  is  a  balance  between  our  domestic 
and  foreign  Interests,  and  the  building  of  a 
consensus  on  the  sacrifices  It  demands.  It  is 
precisely  because  Congress  has  no  substan- 
tial constituency  that  Is  Interested  in  Inter- 
national affairs  that  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
UN  has  the  responsibility  to  Inform  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned 
about.  Though  the  U.S.  must  reserve  the 
right  to  act  alone  to  safeguard  its  Interests 
where  no  other  course  is  available.  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  officials  need  to  be  aware  of 
the  advantages  that  can  accrue  from  col- 
laboration In  multilateral  Institutions.  It 
may  be  useful  to  this  end  to  attach  to  our 
General  Assembly  delegations  not  only  oc- 
casional members  of  Congress,  as  we  do 
now,  but  also  some  senior  International  rela- 
tions staff  attached  to  key  Committees  and 
members. 

Any  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Group 
of  77  requires  consultation  with  the  other 
OECD  countries,  but  that  does  not  mean 
the  positions  must  be  uniform,  as  the  Soviet 
bloc  demands  of  its  members.  Differences 
and  flexibility  are  not  necessarily  to  our  dis- 
advantage. If  we  want  to  encourage  develop- 
ing countries  to  pursue  their  real  Interests 
rather  than  take  rigid  bloc  positions.  Exam- 
ples of  Industrallzed  countries'  flexibility 
should  be  there  to  follow!  Though  the  U.S. 
should  not  fear  to  stand  alone  on  funda- 
mental principles,  wherever  possible  we 
should  try  hard  to  enlist  support  from  our 
allies  and  friends.  Too  often,  friendly  na- 
tions have  made  opportunistic  concessions— 
which  they  did  not  really  favor— on  Impor- 
tant Issues,  because  they  felt  safe  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  U.S.  would  take  care  of 
their  interest  by  defending  the  principle  at 
stake.  In  trying  to  work  out  In  advance  joint 
positions  with  friendly  countries,  we  may  be 
able  to  give  them  the  courage  to  express 
and  vote  their  real  convictions. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RSCOIClfKNDATIORS 

In  1981  the  UN  system,  with  some  good 
works  in  the  cause  of  peace,  economic  and 
social  betterment  and  human  rights,  also  re- 
flects—and occasionally  aggravates— the 
dangerous  international  environment  in 
which  the  U.S.  finds  Itself.  In  our  1976 
report,  we  attributed  the  deterioration  of 
the  UN's  Institutional  capacity  to  deal  Im- 
partially and  effectively  with  Important 
world  Issues  to  the  opportunistic  behavior 
of  some  members.  Unfortunately,  we  must 
ask  again  "whether  It  Is  possible  to  turn 
around  political  behavior  so  that  the  Insti- 
tution will  again  become  an  enviroimient  for 
useful  dialogue  and  constructive  action." 

We  stiU  believe  It  is  In  the  American  Inter- 
est to  use  the  UN  as  a  forum  for  carrying 
out  our  country's  foreign  policy,  a  long-term 
goal  of  which  should  be  active  cooperation 
in  working  out  measures  for  global  survival, 
economic  and  social  Improvement,  and 
human  rights  for  all  people.  We  should  co- 
operate toward  these  ends  when  matters  of 
Interdependence  are  Involved,  but  also  be 
prepared  to  go  to  other  multilateral  Institu- 
tions or  combinations,  or  act  alone,  when 
necessary. 

The  U.S.  should  be  receptive  and  attentive 
to  the  concerns  and  claims  of  Third  World 
countries  and  be  ready  to  cooperate  with 
them  In  achieving  peaceful  change.  Many  of 
these  countries  are  increasingly  Important 
to  the  U.S.  economy  and  geo-poUtlcal  strate- 
gy, and  Indispensable  In  cooperative  efforts 
to  assure  a  livable  world.  Yet  even  as  we  co- 
operate in  the  quest  for  economic  and  social 
betterment,  and  even  as  we  reconsider  some 
of  our  positions,  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  on  occasion  the  U.S.  will  be  obliged  to 
disregard  recommendations  voted  by  a  nu- 
merical majority  rather  than  arrived  at  by  a 
process  more  reflective  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  world  community.  So  long  as  the  UN 
system,  other  than  the  Seculryt  Council 
with  its  veto  power,  does  not  have  effective 
means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  minori- 
ties, one  cannot  expect  states  to  accept 
automatically  principles  and  measures  voted 
by  transient  majorities,  ofter  arrived  at  in 
the  heat  of  passionate  political  debate  with- 
out due  consideration  of  all  the  interests  at 
stake. 

We  should  make  it  plain  to  UN  member 
states  that  the  Organization's  moral  integri- 
ty is  its  most  precious  resource,  and  that  Its 
strength  lies  In  a  reputation  for  fairness,  ob- 
jectivity and  effectiveness.  Only  through  a 
world  organization  that  conunands  respect 
will  govemmencs  be  able  to  solve  the  com- 
plex and  threatening  problems  that  lie 
ahead. 

The  U.S.,  In  cooperation  with  like-minded 
states,  should  strive  to  make  the  UN  a 
stronger  and  a  better  mechanism  for  build- 
ing a  more  peaceful  and  Just  world.  In  order 
to  help  It  serve  both  International  coopera- 
tion and  our  own  national  interests,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  U.S.: 

Join  the  UN  member  nations,  indeed  offer 
leadership,  In  a  rededlcatlon  to  cooperation 
in  maintaining  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity through  the  peaceful  management  of 
violent  conflicts  and  the  balanced  reduction 
of  armaments.  While  we  prefer  to  share  re- 
sponsibility toward  this  end,  we  reserve,  of 
course,  our  right  under  Article  51  of  the  UN 
Charter  to  act  In  individual  or  Collective 
self-defense. 

Continue  work  with  other  nations  to 
strengthen  the  UN's  peacekeeping  capacity 
to  prevent  or  stop  local  wars  and  avoid  su- 
perpower confrontations. 
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As  a  general  rule,  should  bring  to  the  Se- 
curity Council.  In  cooperation  with  other 
countries  but  alone  if  necessary,  all  signifi- 
cant threats  or  uses  of  force  against  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  or  political  Independence 
of  any  state.  Even  if  blocked  by  veto,  such 
initiatives  can  raise  the  political  cost  to  vio- 
lators by  exposing  them  to  the  pressures  of 
world  opinion. 

Explore,  in  cooperation  with  other  UN 
members,  opportunities  and  means  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Security  Council 
in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  We 
should  encourage  the  Secretary-General  to 
use  more  frequently  and  less  selectively  his 
Charter  authority  to  bring  to  the  Council's 
attention  matters  threatening  International 
peace  and  security. 

Consider  the  feasibility  of  creating,  within 
the  Security  Council,  a  Nuclear  Security 
Planning  Committee  whose  functions  would 
be  fact-finding,  good  offices  and  mediation, 
devising  plans  for  nuclear-free  zones  and 
other  arms  control  measures,  and  generally 
encouraging  awareness  of  their  responsibil- 
ities among  actual  and  potential  nuclear-ca- 
pable states. 

Take  greater  initiatives  in  seeking  verifia- 
ble agreemenU  for  balanced  and  mutual  re- 
ductions of  armaments  which  would  in- 
crease American  security,  enhance  world 
peace  and  release  resources  and  manpower 
for  constructive  purposes. 

Resist  efforts  by  any  party  to  undermine 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338— 
the  only  agreed-upon  basis  to  date  for  a 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle  East— 
and  the  peacemaking  process  initiated  in 
the  Camp  David  Accords.  Concomitantly, 
we  should  oppose  all  attempts  to  deny  any 
member  state  full  participation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  specialized  agencies  and 
functional  conferences. 

Continue  to  support  an  active  UN  role  on 
behalf  of  Namibian  self-determination  and 
the  abolition  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

Strive  toward  the  early  conclusion  of  an 
equitable  and  workable  treaty  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea. 

Continue  its  strong  support  of  the  IMP, 
World  Bank  and  IDA.  Including  provision  of 
a  fair  share  of  the  required  funding. 

Consider  the  legitimate  and  realistic  eco- 
nomic and  social  concerns  of  Third  World 
countries,  while  making  it  clear  that  we  wiU 
not  sacrifice  important  national  interests  to 
the  exhortations  of  majority-voted  resolu- 
tions in  the  General  Assembly,  specialized 
agencies,  or  in  functional  conferences.  One 
cannot  expect  states  to  accept  automatically 
recommendations  adopted  by  one-nation, 
one-vote  majorities,  often  arrived  at  In  the 
heat  of  passionate  political  debate  without 
due  consideration  of  all  the  interests  at 
stake. 

Carry  out,  in  accordance  with  the  ethical 
values  and  historical  traditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  a  principled  policy  of  promot- 
ing and  protecting  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  To  this  end.  we  should. 

(a)  promptly  ratify  major  human  rights 
treaties; 

(b)  participate  energetically,  consistently 
with  and  in  defense  of  our  principles,  in  the 
Human  Rights  Conmiisslon  and  other  UN 
bodies  and  agencies  engaged  in  human 
rights  programs: 

(c)  oppose  attempts  to  restrict  UN  discus- 
sion of  human  rights  to  a  few  countries 
while  ignoring  violations  elsewhere,  and 
take  the  initiative  in  broadening  the  discus- 
sion: 

(d)  insist  that  all  states  ratify  and  fulfill 
their  obligations  under  existing  conventions 


against  hijacking,  hostage-taking  and  other 
terrorist  outrages,  and  work  for  additional 
international  Instruments  against  particu- 
larly grievous  manifestations  of  terrorism, 
including  nuclear  terrorism.  We  should 
insist  that  states  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the 
agreements,  which  aim  to  deter  offenses  re- 
gardless of  motive. 

Seek  in  UN  conferences  devoted  to  various 
functional  problems  to  replace  so  far  as  pos- 
sible adversarial  voting  by  decision-making 
through  consensus. 

Consider  not  attending  or  withholding  fi- 
nancial support  from  specialized  agencies  or 
functional  conferences  whose  purposes  we 
have  found— after  careful  examination,  ex- 
planation and  warning— to  be  seriously  com- 
promised by  the  injection  of  extraneous  po- 
litical issues. 

Call  on  the  UN  member  states  and  rfh  the 
Secretary-General  to  restore  ■meritocracy" 
in  Secretariat  appointments  and  promotions 
throughout  the  UN  system,  and  to  ensure 
efficiency  and  integrity  in  staff  perform- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  principles  in 
Articles  100  and  101  of  the  UN  Chapter. 

Intensify  efforts  and  Improve  procedures 
In  the  State  Department  and  other  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  to  utilize  bi- 
lateral diplomacy  more  effectively  in  the 
service  of  our  national  objectives  and  inter- 
ests in  UN  and  other  multilateral  forums. 
We  should  coordinate  more  effectively  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  diplomacy. 

Develop  closer  cooperation  in  internation- 
al matters  tonong  the  Administration.  Con- 
gressional committees  involved  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  transnational  corporations 
and  American  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions active  in  the  International  area,  in 
order  to  ensure  coordinated  action  in  mat- 
ters of  common  interest. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


down  and  has  collected  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  funds  with  more  expect- 
ed soon. 

Second,  they  used  the  computer  to 
match  payments  to  individuals  receiv- 
ing two  different  types  of  Government 
financial  assistance— survivor  benefit 
plan  annuities  from  the  Army  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion funds  from  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration. 

U.S.  law  requires  that  the  Army's 
payment  must  be  reduced  by  the  total 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  pay- 
ment. But  nobody  had  been  checking 
one  against  the  other.  When  the  fi- 
nance center  ran  its  computer,  it 
found  262  cases  of  overpayments  going 
back  to  1974  totaling  over  $3.7  million. 
The  Army  is  trying  to  recover  these 
excess  payments,  and  the  computer 
now  weeds  out  these  double  payments 
annually  so  the  situation  carmot  recur. 

Third,  the  finance  center  has  lis- 
tended  to  the  advertising  that  mail- 
grams  have  the  "impact  of  a  telegram 
at  a  fraction  of  the  price." 

Instead  of  using  computer  letters  to 
collect  debts  owed  the  Army,  they 
started  using  mailgrams.  Initial  figures 
indicate  that  debt  collection  will  be  up 
7  percent  with  a  potential  saving  of 
$234,000  armually. 

Mr.  President,  these  savings  project 
out  to  over  $4  mlUion  and  in  some 
cases  they  will  be  made  year  after 
year. 

We  are  not  going  to  balance  the 
budget  with  these  cost  savings  nor  are 
we  going  to  reduce  the  huge  increase 
in  defense  spending.  But  they  are  a 
fine  example  for  the  rest  of  Govern- 
ment to  follow. 

If  every  finance  center,  base,  depart- 
ment, office,  and  bureau  in  Govern- 
ment had  the  same  management 
record,  maybe  we  could  put  a  dent  in 
that  deficit. 
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ARMY  SAVES  TAX  DOLLARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  praise  the  U.S.  Army  for  man- 
agement efficiencies  which  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  over  $4  million  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  At  a  time  of  record 
high  military  budgets  and  horror  sto- 
ries, it  is  good  to  hear  that  the  Army  is 
showing  some  old-fashioned  frugality 
and  efficiency. 

The  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Center,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
has  put  into  effect  three  programs 
which  eventually  will  save  over  $4  mil- 
lion. 

The  first  involves  matching  Army 
computer  files  of  military  retirees  re- 
ceiving retirement  checks  with  com- 
puter files  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  recently  deceased  veterans. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  Army  found  159 
cases  of  dead  retirees  still  receiving, 
and  cashing,  their  checks  at  a  total  of 
$570,000.  Whoever  said,  "You  cannot 
take  it  with  you?"  The  Army  cracked 


THE  REWARDS  OF 
PERSEVERANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other book  on  the  Holocaust  appeared 
recently.  This  one,  entitled  "The 
Black  Book,"  attempts  to  convey  the 
emotions  of  Soviet  Jews  during  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
a  compendium  of  stories  recounted  by 
survivors  of  the  Hitler  extermination 
campaign. 

One  of  Ihe  most  vivid  and  morose  ac- 
counts is  about  a  man  who  hid  for  26 
months  in  the  cellar  of  his  house, 
unable  to  lie  down  or  stand  up,  and 
then  died  2  days  before  the  Red  army 
arrived. 

The  "Black  Book"  was  compiled  30 
years  ago  but  was  only  published  re- 
cently. Its  release  had  been  blocked  in 
deference  to  the  East  Germans.  Only 
after  three  decades  of  struggle  did  the 
editors  gain  permission  for  its  release. 
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Mr  President,  this  work  is  laudatory  The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to    the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  sides 

not  only  because  of  its  literary  merit,  call  the  roll.                                                 of  the  aisle. 

but  also  because  it  calls  to  our  atten-  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,   I  ask       Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

tlon  the  horrors  of  genocide.  Without  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for    sent  that  the  majority  leader,  after 

frequent  reminders  of  the  atrocities  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.                    first    consulting    with    the    minority 

that    transpired    under    Hitler    and  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving    leader,  may  proceed  to  the  consider- 

others  who  have  committed  genocide,  the  right  to  object,  can  the  Senator    ation  of  House  Joint  Resolution  409. 

lessons    may    quickly    be    forgotten,  tell  me  what  he  had  in  mind  doing?  If    the  continuing  resolution,  for  the  pur- 

"The  Black  Book  "   in  its  anecdotal  he  is  not  going  to  do  anything,  why  do    pose   of   making   opening   statements 

stvle   carries  on  the  instructive  tradi-  we  not  go  home?                                          and  general  debate,  and  at  that  time 

tion  in  a  powerful  way  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen-    s.  1207,  the  NRC  authorization  bill. 

A  book  with  startling  and  vivid  tales  ator  from  Lousiana  had  his  hopes  up    may  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 

such  as  "The  Black  Book"  can  jar  a  there  for  a  minute,  but  I  am  going  to       The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

segment  of  the  population  for  a  period  dash  them  and  tell  him  I  am  very    out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

of  time    As  with  any  book,  however,  hopeful  that  we  will  indeed  get  started                           _^^^^_ 

the   effects   are   neither   national    in  on  the  continuing  resolution  making                opmrT?  dp  rttstmfss 

scope  nor  permanent.  appropriations  for  three  departments                ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Like    the    editors    of    "The    Black  of  the  Government.                                        Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.   President.   I  ob- 

Book  "  I  have  spent  much  time  and  Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection.             g^rve  that  the  distinguished  chairman 

great  energy  attempting  to  expose  the  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before    ^j  jj^g  Appropriations  Committee  Is  in 

crime  of  genocide  and  to  see  that  our  the  Chair  considers  my  request.  I  ms^    ^^ve  Chamber,  as  is  the  distinguished 

Nation  goes  firmly  on  record  as  oppos-  say  that  I  understand  there  may  be    ranking     minority     member,     and     I 

ing  this  heinous  crime.  It  took  over  30  another  Senator  or  so  who  has  need    assume  that  they  are  prepared  now  to 

years  of  persistence  to  have  this  fine  for  time  to  conduct  morning  busmess.    proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 

new   work   published.   The   fight   for  I  intend  to  extend  that  tune,  assuming    continuing  resolution, 

ratification  has  taken  as  long.  It  must  the  Senate  will  consent,  and  then  at       Before  they  do  so.  however,  may  I 

not  take  another  year.  Mr.  President.  I  the  close  of  the  time  for  mommg  biisl-    announce  that  we  have  now  an  order 

call  on  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno-  ness  or  as  soon  as  the  principals  arrive    j^j.  ^.j^^  senate  to  convene  tomorrow  at 

cide   Treaty   at  the   earliest   possible  to  deal  with  the  continuing  resolution    g.gQ  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  jj.  jg  ^^^g  intention 

date.  we  will  go  on  to  that.                                  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  Mr.  LONG^  thank  the  Senator.            resume  consideration  of  the  NRC  au- 

of  a  quorum.  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr    President    I  ask    thorization  bill  at  10  o'clock.  We  do 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^.^^^  j^j.  ^^^^  ^ut  I 

clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU.  ^**^/'"°^ii^J?™TV^S^^^D    wuv,     will  attempt  to  gain  consent  for  that 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to  The  PRESIDING  OPT'ICtK.  witn-    procedure  a  little   later.   But  in  any 

caUtheroU.  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                    ^^^^^    Senators  should  be  on  notice 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  extension  of  routine  morning  business       ^^^^  ^^^  approximately  10  o'clock  the 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask    leadership    will    ask    the    Senate    to 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for    resume  consideration  of  S.  1207.  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi-    ^Rc  authorization  bill. 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ness  be  extended  for  not  longer  than       j  ^^^  intend,  as  soon  as  we  can  clear 

^_^^_^_  30  minutes  additional  time  under  the    ^^^  request,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 

DEATH  OP  AUDLEY  P  ^*™®  teTvas  and  conditions  as  the  re-     ^j^j^j.  ^y  rollcall  votes  on  any  amend- 

vrARAPTHTY  quest  entered  this  morning.                       ments  that  may  be  ordered  prior  to  2 

^^oiJ^i^^r^o,    .^     .      T  "^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-    ™Jj^^^  ^^  be  stacked  and  occur  at 

Mr.    GORTON.    Mr.    President.    I  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                    210  pm    providing  10  minutes,  to  be 

should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.             divided  in  an  appropriate  way,  for  an 

the  Senate  the  recent  death  of  Audley  Mr.  President,  while  we  await  the  ar-    pxnianation  of  the  ensuing  procedure. 

F.  Mahaffey,  a  longtime  educator  and  rival  of  any  Senator  who  may  have    ^^  ^j^^^j  j^^  final  disposition  on  the 

legislator  from  Washington  State.  need    for    time    to    transact    routine    ^^^  ^^         amendments  that  may  be 

Mr.   Mahaffey  and   I  served  many  morning  business,  once  again  I  suggest    ordered  and  on  passage  if  the  same  is 

years  together  in  the  State  house  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.                            rennired 

representatives   as   members   for   the  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The        Aft.er  the  disnosltion  of  the  NRC  bill 

same  district.  In  fact,  he  began  an  in-  clerk  will  call  the  roll.                                   .^7  Jftll   thl    ir^te?!enine   teclmica 

terrupted  career  in  that  body  in  the  The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the    ^^^t^f  ["fuj'^nature  of  the  SnSdS 

same  year  that  I  started  my  first  term  roll.                                                                  T        ^.^^  Hon«  hiu  nr  L^?Sn.. 

as  a  State  representative.  I  benefited  Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I  ask    *f  °ii  °^^^L?rer  SSe?iiiS        SI 

from  his  wise  counsel  and  his  friend-  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for    ^^J     witi   rps,Le  cotLideration  of 

ship.  He  was  my  close  friend  and  good  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.                    Se  fontSuing ISutioS^ 

neighbor.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-    *"l?°""f  "if  ^  i^^^°  " V  "„p^-„     Mr 

Mr.  Mahaffey's  many  contributions  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                       Wi"^    l^""} y^^^^'^S^l  „TJ^t!^-hn^« 

to  State  government  and  to  numerous  J^^^f  ?r^i°^  ^.°^  -n^  ^Ah  iuh  thu 

civic  orewilzatlons  wiU  Ions  be  remem-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Senate  will  proceed  with  this 
hS^  bSth  by  ^Sr  who  Kiew  hSi  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE-  matter.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
ted bV^hSsewiS^m^i^nem^tl^  MENT-H.J.  RES.  409  AND  S.  1207  tion  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
future  from  the  acts  of  his  dedicated  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis-  his  willingness  to  proceed  with  the 
service.  tinguished  minority  leader  is  necessar-    continuing   resolution   at   this   point. 

I    ask    that    each    Member    of    the  Uy  absent  from  the  floor,  but  I  have    and  my  apprec  ation  as  well  to  the 

Senate  extend  his  or  her  sympathy  to  communicated  with  him  and  have  his    Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

his  widow.  Frances  Mahaffey,  and  to  approval.  I  believe,  for  the  request  I                                    ■ 

the  family.  am  about  to  put.  We  consulted  during           CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  the  oj)ening  moments  of  the  session                           BUSINESS 

of  a  quonmi.  today,  and  then  our  staffs  have  con- 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  suited  since  that  time  and  appear  to       The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mom- 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll.  have  this  arrangement  worked  out  to    ing  business  is  now  closed. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  under 
the  order  entered.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Joint 
Resolution  409.  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409).  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  simply 
extends  the  date  of  the  existing  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  September  30. 
1982,  into  this  fiscal  year. 

When  we  took  final  action  on  the  ex- 
isting continuing  resolution  in  Decem- 
ber 10.  appropriation  bills  had  yet  to 
be  signed  into  law  and  had  to  be  cov- 
ered by  that  measure. 

The  resolution  that  we  have  before 
us  today  will  extend  funding  for  only 
three:  Commerce-Justice-State-Judici- 
ary (H.R.  4169),  Treasury-Postal  Serv- 
ice (H.R.  4121),  and  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Resources-Education  (H.R. 
4560).  All  three  of  these  bills,  as  I  say, 
win  be  covered  by  this  particular  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  happy  that  I 
have  the  duty  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  we  again  pass  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  but  we  must  do  so. 
having  failed  to  enact  these  regular 
appropriation  bills.  I  would  much 
rather  have  the  Senate  consider  the 
three  bills  which  this  continuing  reso- 
lution covers,  but  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Senate  scheduling,  threat  of 
legislative  riders  and  our  inability  to 
make  final  budgetary  decisions  for  de- 
cisions for  fiscal  year  1982.  this  goal 
seems  less  and  less  likely.  We  then 
must  act  on  this  continuing  resolution, 
and  act  by  Wednesday  of  this  week,  or 
else  again  hazard  massive  interrup- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government, 
needlessly  costing  tens  of  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars.  For  this  reason.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  refrain 
from  offering  any  amendments  to  this 
measure.  This  will  avoid  unnecessarily 
prolonged  debate  of  this  simple  meas- 
ure: and.  furthermore,  will  not  pre- 
clude any  Senator  from  seeking  action 
on  their  proposals  or  their  amend- 
ments or  their  riders  when  we  take  up 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bUl. 

I  expect  that  that  measure  will  come 
before  the  Senate  either  later  this 
week  or  certainly  very  soon  after  the 
recess. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  put  the 
Senate  on  due  notice  that  I  shall  prob- 
ably move  to  table  any  amendment  re- 
gardless of  the  amendment's  merits  or 
anything  concerning  the  amendment 
as  to  its  substance. 


I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  risk  the 
opening  of  Pandora's  box  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  amendment  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  because  once  we 
do  that,  all  Senators  have  equal  rights 
and  we  will  be  getting  into  abortion, 
school  prayer,  busing,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  have  traditionally 
been  loaded  onto  the  continuing  reso- 
lution or  the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  speaking 
of  tabling  all  nongermane  amend- 
ments or  is  he  speaking  of  tabling  all 
amendments,  period? 

I  should  think  that  a  Senator  who 
would  want  to  change  a  figure  In  the 
bill  with  a  germane  amendment 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  draw  a  distinction 
with  respect  to  any  amendment  which 
is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  bill  tech- 
nically: but  any  amendment  that,  in 
effect,  seeks  to  piggyback,  in  a  sense, 
on  this  vehicle  is  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment I  will  resist  strenuously. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
germane  amendments.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  adding  an  appropriation 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  am  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  is  clearly 
within  the  rules  and  the  usual  tradi- 
tion, to  make  a  change  In  the  appro- 
priation, to  add  or  subtract  some 
money  for  a  given  function.  Is  the 
Senator  planning  to  move  to  table 
such  amendments  that  are  clearly  ger- 
mane and  within  the  usual  practice? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  will  move  to  table  any 
amendment  that  will  require  us  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  before 
Wednesday  night  and  report  back  to 
the  respective  bodies.  I  think  we  can 
handle  technical  amendments,  but  I 
shall  resist  any  amendment  of  sub- 
stance that  would  require  us  to  go  to 
conference. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that,  again,  this 
does  not  foreclose  amendments  being 
offered  to  the  urgent  supplemental: 
and  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priaiions  biU  is  not  without  Its  own 
timeframe  as  well. 

I  must  be  very  forthright  with  the 
Senator.  We  have  added  the  word 
'urgent"  to  it  because  there  are  dates 
of  expiration  that  It  covers  in  terms  of 
certain  programs.  So  It  Is  not  as  if  we 
were  Just  going  to  take  up  this  supple- 
mental and  let  It  drag  on  and  on. 
Whatever  urgency  there  is  to  amend- 
ments can  be  added  to  another  vehi- 
cle—namely, the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation. 

If  we  get  this  extension,  we  wlU  not 
go  to  conference,  and  we  can  put  it  on 
the  President's  desk;  and  we  will  not 
get  into  one  of  these  midnight  sessions 
or  a  situation  in  which  we  have  to  stop 
the  hands  on  the  clock,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  sound  legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana merely  wants  to  obtain  the  un- 


derstanding of  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
the  other  98  Senators  in  this  body 
should  not  be  precluded  from  offering 
amendments  to  legislation  and  that 
proper  legislative  procedure  is  that  at 
some  point  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  whatever  amendments  we  wish 
to  offer. 

I  hope  that  is  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind;  because  if  they  cooperate  in 
this.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  bill  some 
time  not  too  far  In  the  future  on 
which  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  any  amendments  we  want  to 
offer. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  an  opportunity  down 
the  road.  I  am  saying  that  this  vehicle, 
considering  the  time  constraints  we 
are  under— having  to  act  before  mid- 
night on  Wednesday— is  not  one  we 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  handle 
once  we  open  that  Pandora's  box  to 
amendments. 

Every  Senator  has  an  equal  right  to 
offer  an  amendment.  Therefore.  I 
shall  resist  the  first  one  and  any 
others  that  come  along  thereafter,  be- 
cause we  have  another  vehicle  coming 
down  the  track  very  soon  on  which  we 
can  consider  those  amendments  by 
any  Senator. 

This  in  no  way  precludes  a  Senator 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  this 
continuing  resolution.  I  merely  put 
the  Senate  on  notice  that,  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  get  this 
measure  acted  upon  within  the  time 
frame  that  has  been  created  not  by  my 
design  or  by  the  committee's  design: 
but  here  we  are.  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in.  and  I  have  to  deal  with 
the  reality  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
when  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  if  we  go  along  with  the  pro- 
cedure he  has  recommended  to  us? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  House  will 
have  the  urgent  supplemental  on  the 
floor  this  week.  Our  committee  is 
ready  to  meet  at  any  moment  we  can 
get  it  over  to  this  side  and  deal  with 
the  urgent  supplemental  and  get  it 
back  to  the  floor,  to  be  acted  upon  and 
t>e  subject  to  amendments. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  expect  that  that  could 
happen  before  the  recess,  but  I  want 
to  leave  the  caveat  that  we  do  not 
know  how  many  amendments  will  be 
discussed  in  the  conunittee.  So  If  it  is 
not  before  the  recess,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately thereafter. 

I  want  to  add  one  further  matter.  I 
have  a  letter  of  March  29  from  Mr. 
David  Stockman,  in  which  he  says: 

The  administration  supports  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  continuing  resolution  to  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  would  oppose  any 
amendment. 
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In  other  words,  this  has  been  coordi- 
nated as  well  with  the  executive 
branch  and  the  other  House.  Repre- 
sentative Whtttkn.  of  Mississippi,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  devised  the  two- 
track  system,  so  to  speak,  or  this  two- 
vehicle  system,  so  that  he  could  send 
to  us,  as  the  House  has  done,  a  clean, 
simple  extension,  with  the  timing  that 
the  committee  reported  both  of  them 
at  the  same  time  to  the  floor,  and  as- 
suring me  that  he  will  have  the  other 
vehicle  over  here  probably  next  week, 
so  that  we  wlU  then  have  the  second 
vehicle. 

So  this  was  devised  by  the  House 
leadership,  it  has  the  administration's 
support,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable approach.  Therefore,  it  has 
my  support. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
Just  feel  that  those  of  us  who  are  not 
on  the  committee  should  be  accorded 
the  opportimlty  of  having  amend- 
ments considered  on  their  merits. 

I  will  hold  with  the  understanding 
that  the  chairman  does  intend,  at 
some  point  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  to  offer  us  an  opportunity  to 
offer  whatever  amendments  we  have. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Surely.  I  appreciate 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator.  As  one 
who  has  sought  to  amend  legislation,  I 
would  not  want  to  preclude  that  In 
any  way.  In  fact,  I  would  have  no  way 
to  preclude  any  Senator  from  offering 
an  amendment. 

I  wanted  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
as  to  the  recommendation  I  am 
making,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  expe- 
dite the  matter  within  the  restrictions 
of  time.  We  have  been  criticized  fre- 
quently—and I  think  rightfully  so— 
that  the  Senate  i;>  put  in  a  position  of 
having  to  be  under  a  time  constraint 
when  many  Senators  wish  to  offer 
amendments.  But  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  again  that  this  is  not 
of  our  creation.  Yet.  we  have  to  deal 
with  this  as  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  create  the  situation. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  logical  and 
reasonable  way  to  deal  with  it  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  amendments  on  a  vehicle 
that  will  be  with  us  very  shortly  fol- 
lowing action  on  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
said,  the  continuing  resolution  before 
us  today  would  extend  funding  for  the 
E>epartments  and  agencies  Included  In 
the  State-Justice-Commerce,  Labor- 
HHS-Education,  and  Treasury-Postal 
Service  appropriations  bills. 

Without  the  extension,  funding  for  a 
number  of  key   Government  depart- 


ments and  agencies  will  expire  at  mid- 
night on  Wednesday,  a  little  over  48 
hours  from  now. 

The  resolution  consists  of  a  simple 
date  change  to  provide  fimdlng  for  the 
entities  in  question  through  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year— in  other  words, 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  In  his  regret  that  we 
have  to  have  a  continuing  resolution. 
It  is  a  shame  that  we  do.  There  was  no 
way  we  could  obtain  action  on  these 
appropriation  bills  individually,  and  It 
Is  imfortunate  that  we  have  to  provide 
for  them  in  this  continuing  resolution 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It 
means  that  Senators  will  not  be  able 
to  vote  up  or  down  on  these  bills  on 
their  merits,  and  they  are  very  impor- 
tant bills.  The  Labor-HHS-Education 
bill  is  by  far  the  biggest  nonmilitary 
bill  that  comes  before  us,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely critical  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  certainly  should  be  able  to 
act  on  that  legislation  on  its  merits. 
We  should  have  been  able  to  act  on  it 
before  last  October  1,  but  we  aU  recog- 
nize how  difficult  that  would  have 
been. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  provides 
sufficient  leeway  to  support  the  full 
year  costs  of  Public  Law  97-92,  the 
continuing  resolution  passed  last  De- 
cember. 

In  fact  extending  the  continuing  res- 
olution until  September  30  does  not 
affect  the  current  level  provided  for 
under  this  budget  resolution  or  change 
the  amount  remaining  under  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  current  level  and  amount  re- 
maining are  as  follows: 

The  second  budget  resolution  pro- 
vides $770.9  billion  In  budget  authority 
and  $695.45  billion  In  outlays. 

The  current  level  is  $757.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $694.65  billion  in 
outlays,  respectively. 

So  the  budget  authority  provided  by 
the  resolution  before  us  is  well  within 
the  celling  set  by  the  second  budget 
resolution  and  the  outlays  are  barely 
within  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect, 
of  course,  for  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  he  will  move  to  table  any 
amendment  that  comes  up  that  Is  not 
strictly  technical  in  nature,  although, 
of  course,  we  have  every  right  to  bring 
up  amendments  and  to  argue  for 
them,  and  he  has  assured  us,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  there  will  be  an 
urgent  supplemental  that  will  be  avail- 
able, hopefully  this  week,  and  If  not, 
probably  the  week  after  we  return, 
certainly  very  shortly  thereafter,  on 
which  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
add  amendments  that  we  would  ordi- 
narily place  on  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALICE  FINCH  LEE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  special  Alabami- 
an,  a  fine  attorney,  and  an  even  finer 
person,  Miss  Alice  Finch  Lee  of  Mon- 
roeville,  Ala. 

Alice  Lee  comes  from  a  very  distin- 
guished family  there  in  Monroevllle. 
Her  father,  Amasa  Coleman  Lee,  was 
an  outstanding  lawyer,  and  a  long-time 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Bamett, 
Bugg  &  Lee.  Her  sister,  Nell  Harper 
Lee.  is  better  known  to  the  public  as 
Harper  Lee.  author  of  the  great  liter- 
ary classic.  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird." 

Still,  as  a  part  of  this  very  distin- 
guished family,  Alice  Lee  has  more 
than  held  her  own,  and  earned  her 
own  measure  of  distinction.  After  at- 
tending Huntingdon  College  in  Mont- 
gomery, she  came  home  to  work  for 
the  Monroe  Journal,  a  family-owned 
newspaper.  After  8  years  of  work  on 
the  newspaper,  Alice  moved  to  Bir- 
mingham where  she  worked  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  while  going 
to  school  at  night.  After  attending  the 
University  of  Alabama  Extension 
Center  and  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Law,  Alice  passed  the  bar,  and  re- 
turned to  Monroevllle  to  practice  with 
her  father's  firm. 

Alice  Lee  built  her  own  reputation  as 
an  attorney  in  Monroevllle,  although 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  merely  rest 
on  the  laurels  her  father  had  earned. 
Her  reputation,  however,  has  not  been 
built  entirely  in  matters  of  the  law,  al- 
though she  has  been  a  true  credit  to 
the  legal  profession.  Much  of  her  life 
has  been  and  still  is,  spent  in  work  for 
the  Methodist  Church.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  lead  the  administrative 
board  of  her  hometown  church,  and 
the  first  woman  chairman  of  the  Ala- 
bama-West Florida  Council  on  Minis- 
tries of  the  Methodist  Church.  Alice 
was  the  leader  of  the  lay  delegation  to 
the  Methodist  General  Conference  In 
Indianapolis  in  1980,  and  now  heads 
one  district  committee  while  serving 
on  the  board  of  pensions. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
friend  of  Alice's  for  many  years,  and  I 
hope  that  there  are  still  many  years  to 
go  in  our  friendship.  Alice  has  led  a 
very  dedicated,  fulfilling  life,  and  re- 
mains a  true  joy  to  all  who  know  her. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Blrming- 
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ham  News  about  Alice  Finch  Lee  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congrbssiokal 
Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  BlrmiJiKhain  News.  Feb.  5.  1982] 

AucK  Ln's  Lira  IN  Law  Has  Given  Her 

SATisrACTiON  Akin  to  Hkr  Noted  Sister's 
(By  Clarke  Stallworth) 

This  woman  came  to  me  and  said  she 
wanted  a  divorce.  Now  I  get  divorces  for 
people,  but  I  don't  much  believe  In  divorce. 

I  luiew  that  her  husband  drank  a  lot  and  I 
knew  she  had  put  up  with  him  for  a  long 
time.  I  asked  the  lady  to  let  it  ride  for  a  few 
days  and  she  wouldn't  agree,  she  wanted 
that  divorce  right  then. 

So  I  asked  her  to  send  him  in  to  see  me. 
And  he  came  in  and  said:  Miss  Alice,  I  love 
my  family.  I  love  my  wife.  I  love  my  chil- 
dren. I  know  I  have  promised  in  the  past  to 
quit  drinking  and  1  know  I've  let  her  down 
every  time.  But  this  time.  I'm  going  to  quit. 

I  told  him  I  didn't  know  if  I  could  talk  hU 
wife  into  staying  with  him  or  not,  but  would 
he  promise  to  take  his  wife  and  go  Into  the 
church?  He  said  he  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  keep  his  family  together. 

His  wife  came  back  to  see  me.  and  I  asked 
her  to  give  him  one  more  chance.  She  didn't 
want  to.  She  said  it  would  be  Just  like  the 
other  times.  Well  I  said,  let's  set  a  deadline. 
If  things  are  no  better  by  then,  come  back 
and  see  me  and  I'll  get  your  divorce. 

Well,  things  rocked  on.  and  she  didn't 
come  back  to  see  me.  A  year  went  by.  and 
they  built  another  house.  He  Joined  her 
church,  the  whole  family  worshipped  to- 
gether, and  they  helped  him. 

One  chilly  afternoon  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  I  was  out  walking  and  I 
passed  by  their  house.  The  door  flew  open 
and  the  man  walked  out.  He  said:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  something.  We  have  a  good 
family  life  now  and  our  children  are  gowlng 
up  In  a  good  family,  and  I  owe  !t  to  you.  If 
you  hadn't  talked  my  wife  into  giving  me 
one  more  chance,  we  wouldn't  be  where  we 
are  today. 

I  told  him  I  didn't  do  it.  that  he  had  done 
it  hlmaeU.  But  I  told  him  If  he  thought  I 
had  helped  him.  I  was  glad.  It  made  me  feel 
good  all  over.  I  was  much  more  proud  of 
him  and  his  family  than  any  fee  for  a  di- 
vorce. 

The  gray-haired  woman  sat  in  her  law 
office  and  talked  about  her  life  in  Monroe- 
vUle. 

Alice  Pinch  Lee  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1929  and  went  to  college  at  Hun- 
tingdon In  Montgomery.  But  the  depression 
hit  hard,  and  she  came  home  to  work. 

She  and  her  father  and  his  nephew 
bought  into  The  Monroe  Journal,  a  weekly 
newspaper  In  Monroeville. 

Her  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  edited  the 
newspaper  and  young  Alice  Lee  wrote  sto- 
ries and  read  proof  and  helped  out  with  the 
Job  printing. 

"Life  was  not  filled  with  interesting  sto- 
ries, it  was  filled  with  where  was  your  next 
meal  coming  from, "  she  said,  sitting  In  her 
law  office  over  the  bank.  "Banks  were  clos- 
ing, times  were  tough." 

She  worked  on  the  newspaper  until  1937, 
when  she  came  to  Birmingham  and  went  to 
work  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  At 
night  she  went  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Extension  Center.  And  then  she  de- 
cided to  become  a  lawyer,  attending  classes 
In  the  Birmingham  School  of  Law  in  the 


courtrooms  at  the  Jefferson  County  Court- 
house. 

She  finished  law  school,  passed  the  bar, 
and  her  father— Amasa  Coleman  Lee— invit- 
ed her  back  to  Monroeville  to  practice  with 
him. 

I  had  to  answer  two  questions.  If  you  grow 
up  in  a  little  town,  you're  always  Mr.  Lee's 
little  girl.  Would  I  have  an  identity  as  Alice 
Lee.  or  would  I  be  Mr.  Lees  little  girl?  My 
father  felt  I  had  been  gone  long  enough  for 
people  to  accept  me  for  myself  when  I  came 
back. 

And  the  second  question  was:  How  would 
people  in  a  rural  area  react  to  a  woman  in 
the  law?  My  father  was  a  very  gentle  person 
and  a  wise  person.  He  smiled  when  I  voiced 
this  question  and  said:  You'll  never  know 
until  you  try  it. 

I  came  home  in  January  of  1944  and  have 
been  here  since,  and  I  have  never  felt  any 
degree  of  discrimination  in  my  profession. 
Not  from  the  Judges  who  sat  here,  or  the 
lawyers  who  practiced  here. 

They  accepted  me  as  another  lawyer,  and 
I  think  that  says  something  about  the  com- 
munity and  the  people  here.  But  my  father 
was  a  beloved  person  here,  and  the  fact  that 
I  was  his  daughter  .  .  .  Well,  his  reputation 
probably  made  it  easier  for  me. 

Amasa  Coleman  Lee.  As  a  lawyer,  he  en- 
tered the  firm  of  Bamett.  Bugg  and  Lee  and 
remained  a  partner  In  the  firm  until  his 
death  in  April  of  19«2. 

When  he  died,  there  was  a  front  page  arti- 
cle in  The  New  York  Times.  The  article  said 
that  Nell  Harper  Lee  (Harper  Lee.  author  of 
To  Kill  a  Mockingbird)  had  said  the  quali- 
ties she  put  Into  the  character  of  Atticus 
Pinch  were  qualities  she  had  known  and  ad- 
mired In  her  father. 

But  except  for  that,  there  was  no  bio- 
graphical material  there.  It's  difficult  to 
make  people  accept  the  fact  that  the  book 
was  not  literal.  We  had  a  change  of  ministry 
in  our  church,  and  the  minister  came  to  my 
office. 

He  wanted  me  to  tell  him  the  year  of  the 
trial  (in  the  novel).  He  said  he  wanted  to  go 
down  to  the  newspaper  office  and  read 
about  it.  And  I  had  to  say  there  was  no  trial. 
He  really  was  upset.  How  could  anyone 
write  so  convincingly  about  something  that 
never  happened?  Well.  I  told  him.  my  sis- 
ter's an  author  and  we're  not. 

One  lady  came  to  my  office  and  said;  I'm 
so  glad  Nell  Harper  put  so  and  so  in  the 
book.  I  asked  her  which  character  she  was 
talking  about.  She  told  me  which  one,  and  I 
asked  her:  What  makes  you  think  she  was 
the  model  for  that  character? 

Because,  she  told  me,  that  character  used 
an  expression  my  aunt  used  all  the  time.  I 
had  to  tell  her  that  Nell  Harper  never  knew 
her  aunt,  and  therefore  could  not  have  used 
her  as  a  model. 

People  have  to  understand  that  eveythlng 
about  the  book  belongs  to  Nell  Harper,  and 
none  of  It  belongs  to  Alice  Lee.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  my  sister,  and  we  are  not 
competitive. 

Even  after  20  years,  there  are  still  tele- 
phone calls  through  the  day  and  the 
evening  when  I'm  at  home  .  .  .  people  want- 
ing information  about  her,  wanting  to  get  in 
touch  with  her.  There's  been  some  invasion 
of  privacy  of  my  whole  family,  but  I  guess 
that's  just  a  by-product  of  what  happened. 

My  sister  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
Alabama.  She  was  here  at  Christmas  time, 
and  spent  a  couple  of  months  with  my  other 
sister.  We  are  very  close  as  three  sisters.  I 
guess  you  just  go  about  your  business  and 
try  to  detach  yourself  from  anything  not 
part  of  your  life. 


Much  of  Alice  Lee's  life  is  spent  in  work 
for  the  Methodist  church.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  head  of  the  administrative 
board  of  her  hometown  Methodist  church, 
and  the  first  woman  to  chair  the  Alabama- 
West  Plorlda  Council  on  Ministries  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

She  led  the  lay  Methodist  delegation  to 
the  general  conference  in  Indianapolis  in 
1980.  She  now  heads  the  district  committee 
on  superintendency.  and  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  pensions. 

Last  year,  she  spent  about  three  months 
on  church  work,  and  she's  already  schedul- 
ing her  church  work  for  next  year. 

"I  was  reared  in  a  home  where  the  church 
was  part  of  the  way  of  life  in  that  home," 
she  said.  "It's  a  very  satisfying  thing,  per- 
sonally, to  make  that  kind  of  commitment 
to  the  church." 

She  said  she  has  given  up  handling  cases 
on  a  court  calendar.  "I  cannot  conform  the 
court  calendar  to  my  church  calendar. " 

So  now  she  is  handling  things  like  loan 
closings,  land  bank  loans,  title  searches,  and 
other  civil  matters. 

She  handled  one  criminal  case,  long  ago, 
and  she  remembers  that  her  client  was 
found  guilty  and  sent  to  jail. 

"He  and  this  man  had  an  argument,  and 
my  client  went  home  and  got  his  gun  and 
came  back  and  shot  him,"  she  said.  "I  really 
didn't  have  much  to  work  with.  But  I  felt 
that  he  deserved  the  best  defense  he  could 
have.  If  you  know  a  client  is  guilty,  there 
still  might  be  mitigating  circumstances  that 
might  alter  the  degree  of  guilt. " 

She  is  the  only  member  of  Bamet'  Bugg 
and  Lee  right  now.  But  the  grandson  of  J. 
n.  Bamett,  the  original  member  of  the  firm, 
PiTobab'y  is  coming  back  to  the  firm.  John 
Bamett  III  is  in  Cumberland  Law  School 
and  should  graduate  in  1983.  she  said. 

"'I  have  told  him:  John  here  it  is.  all  wait- 
ing for  you.  It's  part  of  the  history  of  this 
county,  and  I  love  history." 

And  retirement? 

Tm  not  worried  about  retirement.  I  can't 
knit.  I  can't  sew,  I  can't  do  handwork.  I 
have  worked  all  my  life  and  never  had  time 
to  do  these  things.  But  there  are  lots  of 
unread  things  that  must  just  be  marvelous. 
If  my  sight  holds  out,  I'm  going  to  read 
some  of  those  books  I  never  got  around  to. 
Tm  just  going  to  have  a  great  time.  I've 
enjoyed  all  aspects  of  life,  and  retirement 
will  Just  be  another  aspect,  and  I  expect  to 
enjoy  it. 

"I've  had  a  great  life.  It  hasn't  been  an  ex- 
citing life,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who 
like  action,  but  It's  t>een  a  fulfilling  experi- 
ence. If  I  did  It  over  again.  It  probably 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  different." 


AGRICULTURE— AMERICA'S  ACE 
IN  THE  HOLE 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  Good- 
win Myrick.  president  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  prepared 
a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
entitled  "Agriculture— America's  Ace 
in  the  Hole"  which  represents  the 
views  of  the  members  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  relative  to  the  plight  of 
agriculture  and  related  issues  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment by  Hon.  Goodwin  Myrick  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Recoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AoRicutTURE— America's  Ace  in  the  Hole 

When  the  United  States  Is  described  as  a 
world  superpower,  the  reference  Is  typically 
to  military  superiority.  Actually,  the  super- 
power label  could  Just  as  accurately  be  ap- 
plied to  agriculture. 

Last  year,  for  example.  U.S.  farmers  har- 
vested almost  twice  as  much  grain  from  half 
the  number  of  acres  harvested  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  gathered  81  mil- 
lion more  tons  of  grain  on  138  million  fewer 
acres.  But  what  is  most  Incredible  about  this 
comparison  Is  the  fact  that  Soviet  produc- 
tion was  achieved  with  a  work  force  of  27 
million,  while  the  superior  U.S.  production 
required  a  scant  3.7  million  workers. 

Achievements  like  this  demonstrate  the 
truly  remarkable  production  efficiency  of 
the  American  farmer— an  efficiency  that  is 
unparalleled  in  the  world.  And  the  amazing 
performance  is  magnified  many  times  over 
when  you  consider  the  minute  size  of  the 
farmer  population.  Agriculture  is  America's 
Ace  in  the  Hole. 

Farm  population  in  the  U.S.  stands  now  at 
Just  over  6  million— a  mere  2.7  percent  of 
the  total  population. 

In  fact,  since  1976,  over  500.000  have  given 
up  farming  for  a  living.  Alabama  alone  has 
lost  over  S.OOO  farms  In  just  the  last  three 
years. 

Why  the  great  exodus  from  America's 
most  vital  Industry?  Well,  simply  expressed. 
It's  become  extremely  difficult  to  realize  a 
profit  In  farming.  And  as  we  all  know,  you 
must  have  a  profit  to  stay  in  business. 

Generally,  the  prices  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  products  hardly  compensate  for  his 
skyrocketing  production  costs.  Why.  just 
from  1979  to  1980,  farmers  were  dealt  a  21 
percent  rise  in  energy  costs,  a  20  percent 
rise  in  Interest  expenses,  a  10  percent  rise  in 
farm  services  and  a  12  percent  rise  in  feed 
outlaya 

All  told,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
1 1  month  period  ending  May,  1980,  revealed 
that  prices  paid  by  farmers  were  up  10.4 
percent,  while  prices  received  by  farmers 
were  down  7  percent. 

Let's  zero  In  closer  on  the  current  farm 
economic  situation.  In  1980— for  the  first 
time  in  history— total  production  expenses 
exceeded  total  cash  receipts  in  Alabama.  Av- 
erage Income  per  farm  climbed  to  nearly 
$10,000  In  1979  but  dropped  over  50  percent 
In  1980  to  less  than  )4,500.  This  is  the 
lowest  average  since  1972.  and  lower  than 
any  year  in  the  last  two  decades  after  ad- 
justing for  Inflation. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  the  cost  of 
getting  into  farming,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
is  prohibitive.  There  aren't  many  folks  re- 
placing those  going  out  of  business.  Inherit- 
ing the  land  and  equipment  Is  virtually  the 
only  way  a  young  person  today  can  begin 
tilling  the  soil.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture estimates  the  average  Investment 
per  farm  including  land,  machinery,  crop 
and  livestock  inventory  is  $355,000.  At 
today's  terms.  Interest  rates  are  about  triple 
the  investment  rate  of  return  to  the  farm. 

Finally,  during  the  past  four  years,  total 
farm  indebtedness  in  Alabama  increased  60 
percent  from  $1.1  billion  to  $1.8  billion. 

But  what  does  all  of  this  mean?  For  one 
thing,  it  means  that  despite  these  adverse 
economic  conditions,  the  2.7  percent  of  the 
population  that  farms  is  still  feeding  and 
clothing  the  remaining  97.3  percent  in 
America,    as    well    as    millions    of    others 


around  the  world.  Just  since  1960,  the 
number  of  persons  fed  by  each  farm  worker 
has  increased  from  26  to  68. 

The  twttom  line  .  .  .  while  U.S.  and  world 
food  consumption  ever  Increases,  and  farm 
population  ever  decreases,  today's  farmer 
has  had  to  become  a  much  better  manager 
and  much  more  efficient  than  his  predeces- 
sors. 

The  American  farmer  is  definitely  up  to 
the  task.  Let's  explore  the  farmer's  Incredi- 
ble efficiency  further. 

In  the  years  1975-1979.  productivity 
growth  in  the  farm  sector  registered  at  6.3 
percent— almost  five  times  greater  than  the 
productivity  growth  for  non-farm  business. 

Our  six  million  farmers  supply  45  percent 
of  the  wheat.  70  percent  of  the  feed  grains 
and  over  60  percent  of  the  soybeans  In 
world  markets. 

Certainly  we're  all  aware  that  food  prices 
have  been  on  the  Increase  In  recent  years. 
What  hasn't?  But  when  you  consider  the 
facts,  food  is  still  a  good  buy  In  this  country. 

Americans  spend  only  16  percent  of  their 
disposable  Income  for  food  whUe  in  China, 
60  percent  goes  for  food  and  in  Russia  it's  34 
percent  of  disposable  income  and  23  percent 
In  Japan. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12 
month  period  ending  May  31,  1980,  which 
showed  an  overall  14.4  percent  rise  In  con- 
sumer expenses,  revealed  that  grocery 
prices  rose  only  5.6  percent,  while  energy 
costs  were  up  39.3  peroent,  home  financing, 
taxes  and  Insurance,  34.5  percent,  and  medi- 
cal care,  11.5  percent. 

On  the  average,  the  farmer  will  receive 
approximately  5.7  cents  of  the  dollar  for 
producing  all  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
food  you  buy.  The  rest  of  what  you  spend 
will  go  to  labor,  transportation,  processing, 
storing,  brokering,  inspecting,  selling,  taxes 
and  the  profits  to  each  of  these  links  in  the 
chain.  So  you  can  see  where  your  grocery 
money  goes. 

Because  a  wide  variety  of  high  quality 
food  is  available  in  the  U.S.  at  reasonable 
prices,  a  large  part  of  our  income  is  left  to 
buy  other  necessities  ...  as  well  as  luxuries. 
Thus  agriculture  makes  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation's  affluence. 

It's  important  to  note  that  a  healthy, 
viable  agriculture  benefits  all  Americans— 
not  just  farmers.  Its  contributions  to  the 
progress  and  economic  weU-being  of  this 
nation  are  many. 

Consider,  for  example: 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  totaled  over  $40 
billion  in  1980,  providing  a  record  $18  billion 
food  trade  surplus  to  help  offset  an  overall 
balance  of  trade  that  would  otherwise  be 
billions  of  dollars  In  the  red.  Japan— an- 
other leading  Industrial  nation— suffered  a 
negative  $13  billion  food  trade  balance,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  an  $8  biUion  deficit. 
Alabama's  agricultural  exports  for  1980  to- 
taled $480  million. 

Twenty-three  million  people,  one-fifth  of 
the  nation's  labor  force,  are  employed  as  a 
direct  result  of  agriculture  which  accounts 
for  a  full  20  percent  of  the  nation's  gross  na- 
tional product. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  farmers 
accept  with  great  pride  the  responsibility  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  this  nation 
and  millions  of  others  around  the  world. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  past 
few  minutes,  America's  farmers  have  over- 
come devastating  economic  conditions  to 
attain  a  level  of  efficiency  that  has  made 
America  an  agricultural  superpower. 

But  how  long  can  the  farmer  continue  at 
this  level  when  it's  becoming  more  and  more 


difficult  to  realize  a  profit?  Not  forever. 
That's  for  sure.  Farmers,  like  any  other 
businessmen,  must  realize  a  reasonable 
profit  to  survive. 

And  If  the  American  farmer  doesn't  sur- 
vive, where  does  that  leave  us?  We  certainly 
can't  depend  on  other  countries  to  supply 
our  food  because  It  Is  they  who  depend  on 
us. 

But  I  am  an  optimist  when  it  comes  to  ag- 
riculture. We've  had  some  tough  years  in 
Alabama  with  drought,  high  energy  costs, 
embargoes,  and  interest  rates,  but  the  years 
ahead  look  good  for  agriculture  as  we  strive 
to  realize  our  full  potential.  America's  agri- 
cultural strength  Is  just  as  mighty  as  the 
sword.  Agriculture  is  truly  America's  Ace  in 
the  Hole.  And  I  believe  the  farmer  holds 
that  ace. 

With  consumer  support  and  understand- 
ing of  the  farmer's  needs,  we  can  keep  farm- 
ers farming. 

Now,  with  this  situation  In  mind  we  would 
like  to  make  some  specific  recommendations 
which  we  believe  will  contribute  substantial- 
ly to  improved  net  farm  Income.  They  are  as 
follows: 

interest  rates  and  the  federal  DEPicn 

Farmers  are  suffering  even  more  than 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  from  high  in- 
terest rates.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  farm 
economy  we  are  credit  dependent  and  have 
no  recourse  except  to  pay  high  Interest 
rates  from  meager  profits.  Today  even  last 
resort  "low  cost"  government  loans  cost  us 
14.875%  interest  under  new  government 
policies.  It  is  critical  that  interest  rates  be 
brought  down  to  avoid  widespread  economic 
disaster. 

Today  13«  of  every  Federal  budget  doUar 
is  paid  In  interest  (almost  half  as  much  as 
the  share  that  goes  to  national  defense). 
This  Is  an  appalling  and  frightening  situa- 
tion. As  long  as  the  government  is  compet- 
ing on  a  large  scale  with  private  borrowers 
for  a  fixed  supply  of  money.  Interest  will 
remain  high. 

The  Administration  is  anticipating  a  big 
drop  in  interest  rates  during  the  next  frew 
months.  If  this  fails  to  materialize,  Congress 
wiU  be  under  mounting  pressure  to  take 
action,  probably  by  raising  taxes  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit. 

We  urge  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Federal  deficit  top  priority 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  it  under 
control.  The  requirement  that  the  Federal 
government  borrow  heavily  from  the  exist- 
ing money  supply  coupled  with  the  tight 
money  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  resulted  In  a  protracted  period  of 
high  interest  rates  which  exceed  any  antici- 
pated or  potential  profit  for  agriculture.  We 
recognize  the  economic  realities  and  conse- 
quences of  continued  large  money  supplies 
and  unlimited  Federal  borrowing.  However, 
we  also  view  the  consequences  of  economic 
stagnation  caused  by  high  Interest  rates  as 
equally  dangerous  and  disruptive  to  the 
normal  commerce  of  the  nation.  We  there- 
fore recommend  a  long  term  policy  of  grad- 
ual and  moderate  reductions  in  the  money 
supply.  Reduction  in  uimecessary  Federal 
spending  in  all  areas  of  the  budget  and  an 
immediate  reduction  in  interest  rates  to  a 
point  where  ordinary  businesses  can  again 
begin  to  generate  profits,  create  employ- 
ment and  pay  reasonable  taxes. 

FARM  DEBT 

In  1981,  toUl  farm  debt  in  the  U.S.  stood 
U  $175  billion,  an  Increase  of  329%  since 
1970.  It  is  projected  to  reach  $194.5  billion 
In  1982. 
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Skyrocketing  production  costs  and  deflat- 
ing l&nd  vtilues  have  led  to  a  deterioration 
of  the  equity  position  of  the  farm  sector 
forcing  more  farmers  into  government  loan 
programs,  where  they  now  find  their  posi- 
tion further  Jeopardized  by  tight  fiscal 
policy  and  high  interest  rates.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  many  farmers  may  he  squeezed 
out  of  business  as  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
borrow  sufficiently  to  stay  in  production, 
even  If  they  were  able  to  pay  the  current 
high  Interest  rates.  With  farm  Income  at 
the  lowest  level  since  the  Depression,  many 
farmers  are  having  great  difficulty  meeting 
their  current  obligations. 

Budget  control  initiatives  are  producing 
pressure  on  FmHA  to  hold  delinquency 
rates  down,  by  foreclosure  If  necessary.  We 
commend  the  Alabama  FmHA  office  for  its 
insistence  on  evaluating  each  distressed 
farmer's  case  IndividuaUy. 

Administration  officials  are  resisting  the 
release  of  $600  million  in  authorized  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  funds. 

We  urge  VtoBA  to  carry  out  its  stated  Ih- 
tentlon  to  stand  by  the  farmers  of  this 
nation  during  the  ciirrent  economic  crisis. 
We  insist  that  all  reasonable  measures,  in- 
cluding delays  in  repayment  of  loans  If  nec- 
essary, be  taken  to  avoid  foreclosure  or 
forced  liquidation  of  farmers  in  difficulty 
due  to  economic  factors  beyond  their  con- 
trol. We  are  relying  on  FmHA  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  act  in  good  faith  toward  the 
farm  community  during  this  difficult  period 
to  instire  that  viable  producers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  remain  In  business. 

We  strongly  advocate  release  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  funds  to  avert  potential 
economic  disaster. 

rXXZULS  STTPPLT  MAlf  AGKMKHT 

We  have  seen  the  formation  of  large  sur- 
pluses and  exorbitant  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice  and  soybeans 
which  have  resulted  in  almost  total  deterio- 
ration of  world  prices  for  these  products. 

World  prices  are  a  major  factor  determin- 
ing domestic  farm  prices.  American  farmers 
export  over  half  their  production  of  wheat, 
soybeans  and  cotton  and  are  the  largest  sup- 
pliers of  food  and  fiber  in  the  world  market. 

The  Administration  has  exercised  its  au- 
thority for  set-sisides  as  provided  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  However, 
we  question  the  net  effect  of  the  program  as 
currently  applied.  It  appears  that  the  major 
effect  of  the  present  set-asides  will  be  to  ob- 
viate budgetary  exposure  rather  than  a  real 
effort  to  control  supply. 

We  believe  the  ultimate  solutions  to  the 
continued  economic  crisis  in  agriculture  is 
Improved  prices  discovered  in  the  market- 
place. USDA  should  establish  as  its  primary 
goal  Improved  markets  and  profitable  do- 
mestic and  world  prices  for  American  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  pursue  a 
bold  policy  of  flexible  supply  management 
as  put  of  its  program  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  farm  economy  and 
that  of  the  nation.  Two  specific  require- 
ments must  be  met  before  such  a  policy  can 
be  implemented:  (1)  More  accurate  esti- 
mates of  supply  and  realistic  estimate  for 
domestic  and  world  demand  must  be  com- 
piled: and  (2)  Supply  management  policy 
must  aim  to  achieve  significant  adjustment 
of  actual  production,  rather  than  in  acreage 
alone.  Producers  should  be  provided  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  Implement  supply  man- 
agement options  to  achieve  the  national 
supply  reduction  goals. 

National  production  should  be  esUblished 
at  a  level  that  will  have  a  significant  Impact 


on  world  markets.  We  believe  these  policies 
would  help  to  end  the  depression  of  world 
prices  caused  by  past  cheap  food  policies 
and  allow  world  market  forces  to  establish 
stronger  prices— a  true  free  market.  The 
long  run  effect  of  this  policy  would  be  to 
benefit  the  world  economy  and  help  allevi- 
ate the  problems  of  hunger  by  discouraging 
Western  nations  from  subsidizing  their 
farmers  and  thus  creating  artificial  trade 
barriers,  and  by  providing  a  stimulus  to  agri- 
cultural development  in  Third  World  na- 
tions. 
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The  1981  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  au- 
thorized formation  of  a  revolving  export 
credit  fund  to  boost  export  sales  of  U.S. 
farm  products.  No  appropriation  has  been 
authorized  for  the  fund.  Once  funded,  it 
would  not  require  additional  appropriations 
since  loan  and  interest  repayments  would 
replace  the  initial  capital. 

Budgetary  considerations  make  funding 
politically  difficult.  New  appropriations  for 
new  programs  will  have  little  success  in  the 
1982  sessions. 

EMBAItCO  PROTECTION 

We  commend  the  Congress  for  recognizing 
the  necessity  to  protect  farmers  from  the 
threat  of  agricultural  embargoes  and  for  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981.  Experience  has  shown 
that  agricultural  embargoes  do  not  achieve 
the  Intended  policy  goals  and  serve  only  to 
damage  American  farmers. 

Current  policy  regarding  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  the  effect  of  a  defacto 
embargo  on  agriculture.  Exjch  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  another  responsi- 
ble official  sends  deep  shock  waves  into  the 
agricultural  markets. 

There  is  a  great  political  temptation  as 
well  as  pressure  from  many  quarters  to  use 
agricultural  embargoes,  despite  their  dem- 
onstrated ineffectiveness,  as  a  punitive 
measure  against  aggressor  nations  or  repres- 
sive regimes.  We  have  seen  this  year  that 
even  the  hint  of  an  embargo  can  have  the 
effect  of  dampening  prices  whUe  achieving 
nothing  in  terms  of  policy  initiatives. 

We  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  any  fur- 
ther moves  to  embargo  American  products 
in  any  foreign  markets  so  long  as  farmers 
are  encouraged  to  produce  at  maximum 
levels.  We  are  further  opposed  to  any  Inad- 
vertant  manipulation  of  agricultural  mar- 
kets by  statements  Issued  by  officials  of  our 
government.  All  statements  should  be 
weighed  for  this  effect. 

We  are  opposed  to  opening  American  mar- 
kets to  foreign  agricultural  products  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons  untU  all  adverse  impacts 
upon  American  producers  are  weighed  and 
proper  protections  applied. 

USER  PEES 

The  Administration  is  proposing  "user 
fees"  to  cover  the  costs  of  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  nation's 
rivers  for  transportation  purposes,  under 
the  fallacious  assumption  that  the  fees 
would  be  paid  by  importing  nations,  not  by 
the  actual  user. 

Senator  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota  and 
Rep.  Richard  Roe.  E>emocrat  from  New 
Jersey,  are  holding  hearings  into  various 
formulas  for  collecting  fees  at  the  present 
time.  James  Tolar  and  John  Sharp  have  tes- 
tified on  behalf  of  Farm  Bureau  before  a 
subcommittee  field  hearing  held  by  Sena- 
tors Abdnor  and  Denton.  Proposals  are  also 
being  made  to  assess  user  fees  to  CI=TC 


transactions,  and  in  other  programs  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  pressure  to  find  some  equitable 
method  of  charging  user  fees  will  be  an 
issue  in  this  session  of  Congress.  There  will 
be  some  compromise  on  the  "full  recovery" 
objective  of  the  Administration. 

We  oppose  user  fees  which  will  increase 
the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  our 
products.  We  contend  that  under  present 
economic  conditions  the  farmers  would  pay 
the  fees  not  only  to  ship  his  products  on  the 
rivers,  but  also  the  fees  for  fertilizer,  fuel 
and  chemicals  shipped  on  the  system,  re- 
sulting in  double  taxation. 

INLAiro  WATERWAY  AND  PORT  DEVELOPMENT 

Southwestern  agriculture  needs  improved 
access  to  river  transport  and  port  facilities 
in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  domestic 
and  foreign  market  opportunities.  When 
completed,  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway will  •  shorten  by  several  hundred 
miles  the  barge  distance  between  Mobile 
and  numerous  inland  trading  centers,  link- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  system  with  the 
Mississippi  system.  It  will  significantly  im- 
prove access  by  farmers  in  the  Southeast  to 
export  markets  and  reduce  regional  trans- 
portation costs  for  farm  products.  The  bene- 
fits to  be  realized  by  the  region  in  new  reve- 
nue, new  industries,  and  new  Jobs  are  enor- 
mous. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  is  now  nearly 
70%  complete  and  additional  study  Is  under- 
way of  other  waterway  development  oppor- 
tunities. Funding  for  the  Tenn-Tom  and 
other  existing  projects  as  well  as  for  further 
feasibility  studies  Is  in  Jeopardy. 

Support  for  funding  waterway  and  port 
development  does  not  constitute  pork  barrel 
politics.  The  development  of  critical  ele- 
ments in  the  nation's  navigable  waterway 
system  and  of  its  important  commercial 
ports  has  been  delayed  by  a  wide  variety  of 
parochial  interests  represented  by  environ- 
mentalists, railroads,  and  sectional  and  re- 
gional legislative  coalitions.  In  particular 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  River  system  and 
the  Port  of  Mobile  have  b  en  a  target  for 
these  unwarranted  attacks. 

The  development  of  these  systems  and 
eidequate  modem  port  facilities  in  Southern 
ports  Is  not  favored  by  some.  This,  coupled 
with  budget  considerations  cited  earlier, 
makes  funding  for  these  projects  a  delicate 
and  uncertain  matter. 

We  urge  approval  of  the  appropriations  to 
complete  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. To  deny  funds  for  its  completion  at 
this  point  would  be  short-sighted  and  eco- 
nomically unjustifiable. 

We  favor  opening  the  Coosa-Alabama  wa- 
terway to  barge  traffic  north  of  Montgom- 
ery through  dredging  and  construction  of 
locks  on  existing  dams  in  the  system  for  the 
reasons  sited  above.  We  favor  development 
of  the  Chattahoochee-Flint-Appalachicola 
(Tri-Rlvers)  system  to  provide  year-round 
Euxess  to  river  transport  for  farm  products. 

We  support  passage  of  Senate  Bill  828 
which  would  expedite  development  in  Nor- 
folk, Mobile  and  New  Orleans  of  deep  draft 
(55  ft.)  channels. 

RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION— TI'TLE  XIV— EP- 
PORTS  TO  REDUCE  BUDGETS  POR  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION 

Over  the  past  decade  funding  for  agricul- 
tural research  and  extension  has  been  se- 
verely cut  in  terms  of  real  dollars.  We  com- 
mend the  Administration  for  recognizing 
the  importance  of  research  and  extension 
and  recommending  Increased  funding. 
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There  are  the  same  budgetary  combina- 
tions in  this  issue  as  in  all  other  areas  where 
funding  Is  involved.  Urge  your  congressmen 
to  stand  firm  on  proposed  research  and  ex- 
tension budgets. 

Agricultural  research  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  the  support  and  advancement  of 
the  science  of  crop  and  livestock  production 
In  this  nation.  Government  involvement  in 
expanded  agricultural  research  represents 
the  best  investment  in  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  nation.  We  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  direct  additional  funding 
Into  research.  The  extension  of  basic  re- 
search findings  lo  the  practitioners  of  pro- 
duction agriculture  represents  an  Integral 
part  of  the  total  research  effort  and  must 
be  maintained.  We  urge  full  funding  for  re- 
search and  extension. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

We  recognize  the  dire  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  this  nations  greatest 
resource,  its  soil.  Alabama  has  some  of  the 
most  friable,  erodable  soil  in  the  nation, 
some  of  which  is  also  among  the  nation's 
most  fertile.  We  believe  all  of  this  vulnera- 
ble resource  must  be  protected  to  insure 
productivity  adequate  to  meet  future  food 
needs. 

The  Administration  is  proposing  cuts  in 
funding  for  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
directing  remaining  resources  at  "priority 
areas, "  those  most  severely  eroded.  This 
proposal  does  not  adequately  address  pre- 
ventive measures  to  maintain  the  future 
productivity  of  America's  soil  resource. 

We  advocate  full  funding  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  as  passed  in  the  1981 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  We  believe  it  Is 
unwise  to  remove  emphasis  and  effort  from 
areas  of  need  not  designated  as  "priority." 

We  advocate  local  control  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  projects  with  incentives 
for  good  stewardship.  Government  pro- 
grams may  cite  regions  or  areas  of  concern 
but  planning  and  implementation  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual. 

PEDERAL  INSECTICIDE  FTTNGICIDE  RODENTICIDE 
ACT  (PIPRA)  REAUTHORIZATION 

Administration  of  this  legislation  has  been 
Inept  and  has  not  accomplished  many  of  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  Act.  Valuable  agricul- 
tural chemicals  have  been  removed  from  use 
based  upon  unreliable  and  unscientific  data. 
Research  and  development  of  new  and  ef- 
fective pesticides  has  been  impeded  by  unre- 
alistic regulations,  reporting  procedures, 
and  exorbitant  costs  imposed  by  the  label- 
ing process.  Yet  the  systematic  scientific 
screening  of  basic  pesticide  ingredients  Is  so 
far  behind  schedule  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able prospect  for  completion. 

Public  fear  over  pesticides  and  their  effect 
on  the  environment  has  been  exaggerated 
but  has  the  effect  of  developing  large  popu- 
lar support  for  rigid  controls.  A  shift  in 
these  opinions  is  not  easily  achieved. 

Reauthorization  and  revision  of  FIFRA 
should  shift  the  basic  responsibility  for  pre- 
liminary screening,  establishment  of  effec- 
tiveness and  designation  of  uses  to  the  sci- 
entists in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  then 
be  empowered  to  label  the  formulation. 

Simultaneously,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  should 
develop  information  relative  to  the  environ- 
mental and  health  aspects  of  the  compound 
and  the  portion  of  the  label  issued  from  this 
agency  should  evaluate  only  these  consider- 
ations. 

Final  approval  and  labeling  of  pesticides 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture.  Enforcement  of  the  con- 
ditions on  pesticide  labels  and  certification 
of  applicators  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  states  with  overslte  by  EPA. 

No  pesticide  should  be  suspended  or 
banned  without  adequate  scientific  evi- 
dence. If  substantive  scientific  evidence  of- 
fered in  the  process  of  suspending  or  ban- 
ning is  subsequently  disproved  the  pesticide 
should  be  automatically  re-labeled  and 
placed  back  on  the  market. 

PORESTRY  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

We  oppose  the  elimination  of  funding  for 
the  Forestry  Incentive  Program.  The  U.S.  is 
now  a  net  Importer  of  forest  products,  but 
we  have  the  biological  potential  to  become  a 
net  exporter.  The  Forestry  Incentive  Pro- 
gram has  been  effective  in  achieving  its 
goals:  In  1980  In  Alabama,  FIP  was  reponsi- 
ble  for  62%  of  all  regeneration  on  non-in- 
dustrial private  forest  lands.  This  kind  of  In- 
centive Is  necessary  to  counteract  declining 
wood  supplies  in  order  to  meet  demand  20  to 
30  years  in  the  future  and  to  achieve  poten- 
tial production  levels. 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  CLEAN  WATER 

We  favor  a  reasonable,  streamlined  ap- 
proach to  clean  air  and  clean  water  legisla- 
tion with  due  consideration  to  cost/benefit 
analysis  of  regulations. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPORT  CONTRACTS 

We  urge  the  U.S.  government  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  honoring  all  preapproved  contracts 
for  commodity  sales  to  a  foreign  nation  In 
the  event  an  embargo  is  imposed.  This 
action  would  reassure  foreign  buyers  that 
American  contracts  will  be  honored  and 
would  dispel  the  image  of  the  U.S.  as  an  un- 
reliable supplier. 

STAHO-BY  AUTHORITY  POR  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION 

We  strongly  urge  passage  of  legislation  to 
guarantee  priority  for  agriculture  In  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  in  the  event  of  future  shortages. 

NATURAL  GAS  DERECITLATION 

We  are  opposed  to  accelerated  decontrol 
of  gas  prices  since  it  will  result  in  as  much 
as  a  40%  Increase  In  the  price  of  fertilizer  in 
the  next  three  years.  That  Increase  would 
add  another  15*  per  bushel  to  production 
costs  of  com  and  an  additional  19«  per 
bushel  of  wheat  according  to  USDA  esti- 
mates. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUNICE  JENKINS 
MERRILL 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  honored  to  rise  in  recognition  of  a 
very  special  lady  from  Huntsville,  Ala., 
Mrs.  Eunice  Jenkins  Merrill. 

Eunice  is  a  legend  of  sorts  around 
Huntsville,  and  her  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly well-deserved.  The  reputation 
grows  out  of  a  little  restaurant  in  the 
old  mill  section  of  Huntsville  that's 
known  as  Eunice's  Country  Kitchen. 

Eunice  opened  her  country  Idtchen 
in  1954  and  she  has  been  right  in  the 
very  same  location  ever  since— and  she 
has  always  done  a  landslide  business. 
The  restaurant  is  only  open  for  break- 
fast, from  4:30  in  the  morning  until  1 
in  the  afternoon.  There  are  only  10 
tables,  and  there  is  often  a  long  wait- 
but  Eunice  has  no  plans  for  expansion 
and  her  customers  never  seem  to  mind 
the  wait. 


There  is  another,  almost  unbelievea- 
ble.  fact  about  Eunice's— the  restau- 
rant has  never  advertised.  The  boom- 
ing business  has  been  built  on  word  of 
mouth,  not  to  mention  the  incompara- 
ble biscuits,  country  ham.  sausage  and 
bacon,  red  eye  gravy,  grits,  honey  and 
sorghum  molasses. 

I  will  freely  admit  that  I  eat  at  Eun- 
ice's every  time  I  possibly  can  when  I 
am  visiting  In  Huntsville,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  alone.  Congressmen,  Gover- 
nors, and  just  about  every  possible 
office  seeker  in  Alabama  for  the  last 
28  years  has  been  seen  eating  biscuits 
at  Eunice's  at  one  time  or  another. 
After  the  first  trip  almost  all  of  them 
wind  up  returning— and  most  end  up 
with  Eunice  as  a  friend. 

Not  only  is  her  restaurant  unique,  so 
is  Eunice  herself.  Her  father.  Joseph 
Frank  Jenkins,  was  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  over  50  years  in 
Madison  County.  Eunice  is  1  of  12  chil- 
dren, each  of  whom  was  named  for  a 
Biblical  character.  She  has  stayed 
busy  through  the  years,  not  only  with 
working  in  her  restaurant,  but  by  rais- 
ing three  children— Joseph  Donald 
Merrill  of  Atlanta,  Doris  Swain  of 
Huntsville,  and  Linda  Sledge  of 
Athens,  Ala. 

I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  it  was 
that  has  made  Eunice's  Country 
Kitchen  so  tremendously  popular.  The 
good  food  is  certainly  a  large  part  of 
it.  The  Jars  of  molasses  and  honey,  the 
kerosene  lamps,  the  oil  cloths  on  the 
tables— all  contribute  to  an  "at  home" 
country  atmosphere. 

And  there  is  one  other  part  of  Eun- 
ice's that  might  serve  to  attract  cer- 
tain groups.  There  is  one  table  for  six 
that  Eunice  calls  the  "Liar's  Table." 
The  sign  over  the  table  invites  politi- 
cians and  other  barefaced  liars  to  pull 
up  a  chair  and  sit  a  spell. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  has  their  own  "Eunice's 
Coimtry  Kitchen"  in  their  home 
State,  but  I  also  know  that  my  visits  to 
Huntsville  would  not  be  the  same 
without  the  biscuits,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  friendship  that  EXinice 
dishes  out  at  her  "Country  Kltcken." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  Eunice  and  her 
restaurant  from  the  Birmingham 
News,  the  Huntsville  News,  and  the 
Madison  County  Record  be  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  Eunice's  Liar's  License. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Nov.  4,  1980] 
Eunice's,  Where  the  Plain  and  Powerpul 

Meet  to  Eat  Country  Ham  and  Biscuits 

(By  Pat  Houtz) 

Huntsville— It's  where  the  elite,  and  the 
plain  hard-working  people,  (and  also  polltl- 
cans)  meet  to  eat  down-home  country 
cookln'. 
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It  won't  be  described  In  "Corden  Bleu  and 
Barbecue"  and  it  won't  be  recommended  by 
James  Beard. 

However.  VS.  senators,  representatives, 
governors,  farmers,  fishermen,  housewives 
and  every  possible  office  seeker  In  the  state 
of  Alabama  can  be  seen  at  one  time  or  an- 
other eating  country  ham  and  biscuits  at 
Eunice's  in  the  old  mill  section  of  Hunts- 
vlUe. 

Eunice  opened  her  country  kitchen  In 
1954  and  has  done  a  landslide  business  ever 
since.  There  are  only  10  Ubles,  and  If  you 
want  to  eat  there  you  often  have  a  long 
wait— but  she  has  no  Idea  of  expanding. 

The  only  thing  you  can  order  at  Eunice's 
is  breakfast  and  she  starts  serving  that  at 
4:30  every  morning.  She  closes  shop  at  1 
p.m. 

Officially  the  restaurant  Is  open  every  day 
except  Tuesday,  but  If  Eunice  wants  to  see 
her  grandchildren  to  take  a  few  days  off  she 
does  not  heaiUte  to  put  the  "Closed  "  sign 
up  and  take  off.  She  knows  the  customers 
will  be  there  when  she  gets  back. 

"We  get  lots  of  politicians  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  fun  with  them.  Gov.  James  has  been 
here  and  U.S.  Sen.  Howell  Heflin  comes 
here  every  time  he  is  In  Huntsvllle— Ronnie 
Flippo  does  too. 

"Chip  Carter  comes  when  he  is  here  and 
Sen.  Don  Stewart  and  little  Jim  FoUom 
have  been  here  lots."  Eunice  (Mrs  Eiuiice 
Merrill)  says. 

"When  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Denton  came  to 
Huntsvllle.  this  was  the  only  place  she 
stopped  as  far  as  I  know,"  the  smiling,  ever- 
cheerful  hostess  said. 

Local  politicians  and  news  reporters  are 
steady  customers  at  the  old-time  restaurant. 

"Joe  Davis  (mayor  of  Huntsvllle),  most  of 
the  City  Council  members  and  Jimmy 
Record  (chairman  of  the  Madison  Coiinty 
Commission)  are  In  here  on  a  weekly  basis. 
We  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  them, "  she  says. 

Eunice  pretends  to  be  neutral  as  far  as 
politics  goes.  She  seems  to  be  In  favor  of 
votlnx  for  whatever  candidate  is  on  the 
premises  at  the  time. 

"Last  week  all  of  those  big  wheels  in  the 
Carter  campaign  from  Washington  came  to 
town  and  they  were  all  in  here  for  break- 
fast. The  local  Democrats  came  in  early  and 
put  Carter  and  Mondale  signs  all  over  the 
walls  to  cheer  those  people  up,"  she  said  re- 
cently. 

"When  they  were  here.  In  came  the  head 
of  the  Republican  Women  of  Madison 
County.  She  told  me  the  signs  were  OK  but 
that  the  Republicans  were  coming  to  break- 
fast later  In  the  week,  and  she  wanted  those 
Democrat  signs  down.  They  took  them  down 
and  we  had  Reagan  signs  everywhere. 

'"That  was  lucky  because  the  next  morn- 
ing I  got  a  call  that  Mrs.  Denton  planned  to 
come  here  and  we  left  the  signs  up  till  after 
she  left." 

Last  week  there  were  no  signs  up  as  the 
election  got  closer. 

Eunice  does  have  an  unusual  sign,  made 
by  a  customer,  hanging  over  what  she  calls 
the  "Liar's  Table. "  The  table  seats  six  and  is 
covered  with  a  plastic  tablecloth,  campaign 
literature  from  assorted  politicians,  bottles 
of  sorghum  molasses  and  honey. 

The  sign  reads,  "Wimmen,  biznesfolk  and 
preechers  welcome.  Iffen  you  don't  lie.  yur 
welcom  anyways. "  The  other  side  of  the 
sign  reads  "Polltishlns.  flsherfolk  and  nary 
other  barefaced  liars,  pull  up  a  chere  and 
set  a  spell." 

The  Liar's  Table  is  always  occupied. 

Breakfast  at  Eunice's  is  the  same  every 
day— and  never  seems  to  bore  the  faithful 
customers. 


She  serves  eggs  any  style,  biscuits  that 
have  no  equal,  country  ham,  sausages, 
bacon,  red  eye  gravy,  milk  gravy,  grits, 
honey  and  sorghum  molasses. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  customers. 

Prom  Monday  at  4:30  a.m.  until  she  closes 
on  Friday  afternoon  the  crowd  is  about  95 
percent  local  Huntsvllle  people.  Most  of 
them  longtime  residents  of  the  city.  The 
restaurant  has  never  advertised. 

On  weekends  the  newcomers  to  Hunts- 
vllle, people  who  work  at  NASA  and  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  line  up  for  hours  to  get  a 
sample  of  the  country  cooking.  And  they 
bring  their  friends  and  relatives  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Another  Interesting  guest  recently  was 
the  last  member  (by  name>  of  the  "Jim 
Beam"  whiskey-producing  family  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

"There  were  eight  of  the  Jim  Beam  group. 
They  were  visiting  people  In  Huntsvllle  who 
wanted  them  to  see  this  place.  They  called 
ahead  but  I  don't  take  reservations  and  they 
had  to  stand  awhile,  but  they  didn't  seem  to 
mind— and  they  seemed  to  really  enjoy  the 
ham  and  biscuits. "  Eunice  said. 

No  need  to  dress  up  to  eat  breakfast  at  the 
restaurant.  A  coat,  tie  or  vest  will  make  you 
look,  and  feel,  out  of  place.  It's  a  spot  for 
Jeans  and  a  comfortable  old  shirt. 

"We  know  people  like  the  ham  and  bis- 
cuits, but  I  think  the  best  thing  they  like  Is 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  fun  here," 
Eunice  says. 

One  of  her  faithful  customers  agrees.  "I 
eat  so  much  when  I  go  to  Eunice's  that  I  am 
dizzy  for  two  days— but  I'll  never  stop  going 
there.  If  I  did,  I  wouldn't  know  what  was 
going  on  in  Huntsvllle,"  she  said. 

[Prom  the  Huntsvllle  News,  Nov.  15,  19761 

ExmiCX  AND  "THX  SIMPLE  LlTK 

(By  Billy  Joe  Cooley) 

There's  no  place  like  E^unice's  Restaurant 
out  on  Andrew  Jackson  Way  when  It  comes 
to  keeping  up  with  whatever  one  wants  to 
keep  up  with.  Politicians,  public  workers, 
fishermen  and  other  liars  swap  yams  and 
generally  Impress  each  other  dally  while  sip- 
ping coffee  and  eating  fine  Tennessee  ham 
at  the  establishment. 

And  there's  Eunice  herself,  a  legend  in 
Huntsvllle  for  the  last  20  or  30  years. 

"Hey.  hi,  how  y'all, "  she  greets  customers 
as  they  enter.  Then  comes  a  barrage  of 
questions  about  the  wife  and  kids,  crops, 
water  levels  and  anything  else  she  is  Inter- 
ested In  tearing  from  the  clientele. 

We  made  one  of  our  Irregular  visits  to 
Eunice's  the  other  morning  and  it  was  as 
though  we'd  never  missed  a  day.  When  the 
hot  biscuits,  sorghum  molasses,  honey  and 
butter  are  plunked  down  as  complements  to 
the  breakfast.  Eunice  swooshes  over  in  her 
dress,  proud  as  a  peacock  and  Just  as  color- 
ful. 

"Look  here  at  the  sack  of  pecans  one  of 
my  customers  brought  In,"  she  coos,  holding 
up  a  handful  of  tlnler-than-ordlnary  pecans. 
'They  ain't  very  big,  but  they  sure  are  fla- 
vorful." Her  comjnentary  Is  interrupted  by 
three  men  entering,  dressed  In  work  clothes. 

"Hello,  Pepsi  Cola  boys,"  she  greets. 
"Grab  a  seat  and  don't  miss  your  messages 
under  the  ash  tray  there.  Y'all  have  a 
bunch  of  orders  today." 

A  couple  of  city  detectives  and  three 
health  department  officers  look  up  to  nod 
to  the  new  arrivals. 

Eunice  opens  her  restaurant  at  4:30  a.m. 
every  day  and  closes  "around  1  or  2.  I  don't 
open  at  all  on  Wednesday,  but  I  do  on  Sat- 


urdays and  Sundays."  She  doesn't  particu- 
larly care  to  bother  with  dinners. 

"Breakfasts  and  lunch  Is  all  I  serve,"  the 
genial  Eunice  says,  giving  the  listener  the 
feeling  that  evening  meals  are  a  waste  of 
time. 

Eunice,  by  virtue  of  her  restaurant  being 
the  gathering  spot  for  such  a  wide  variety  of 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  stay  on  top  of 
things  around  town,  possesses  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  on  Just  about  any  subject. 

"There's  this  one  lady  who  comes  in  here 
about  once  a  week.  Just  to  sit  back  there, 
drink  coffee  and  observe  the  different  char- 
acters that  come  by,"  she  laughs. 

A  taste  of  Huntsvllle,  history  is  likely  to 
accompany  breakfast,  especially  If  Eunice 
has  time  to  sit  and  chat  a  spell.  She  loves  to 
brag  on  her  hams  and  biscuits  while  drop- 
ping names  of  some  of  her  favorite  custom- 
ers as  they  come  through  the  doors. 

Eunice's  Restaurant  Is  home  .  .  .  and  an 
experience. 

(Prom  the  Madison  County  Record,  June 

17.  1981] 

A01«T  ElTIflCE  Is  A  LacDfD  Hkre 

(By  Betty  Smith) 

Aunt  Eunice,  famous  for  her  country  style 
breakfast,  greets  guest  of  her  country  kitch- 
en with  a  cheerful  smile  and  often  a  hug. 

Aunt  Eunice,  as  she  is  fondly  called  by  the 
guests  who  frequent  her  establishment,  has 
been  In  the  restaurant  business  In  Hunts- 
vllle probably  longer  than  any  other  restau- 
rant In  Huntsvllle. 

Eunice's  has  been  open  In  the  same  loca- 
tion, 1004  Andrew  Jackson  Way,  for  29 
years. 

It  Is  a  spot  where  the  elite  as  well  as  the 
hard  working  laborer  gather  for  breakfast. 
The  ditch-digger  gets  the  same  warm  greet- 
ing as  the  Governor  when  he  walks  through 
the  door  at  Aunt  Eunice's. 

Seldom  does  a  politician  come  to  this  area 
that  he  doesn't  eat  breakfast  at  Aunt  Eun- 
ices. 

Such  noUbles  as  Chip  Carter,  son  of  our 
former  President,  Gov.  Pob  James,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Howell  Heflin,  Donald  Stewart,  Little 
Jim  Polsom  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Denton  fre- 
quent the  restaurant  when  In  our  area. 
They  often  sit  at  the  table  In  the  center  of 
the  room,  designated  as  the  "llar"s  table"  to 
Indulge  in  the  breakfast  of  country  ham, 
homemade  biscuits  and  sorghum  molasses. 

A  sign  hanging  over  the  "liar's  table" 
reads:  "Liar's  Table,  Wlmmens,  Biznezfolk 
and  Preechers  welcome,  Iffen  U  don't  li  you 
welcum  ennyways.  A  turn  of  the  sign  and 
the  table  is  ready  for  another  class  of  liars. 
It  reads,  "Liar's  Table.  Polltlchins,  Fisher- 
folk  'n  ary  other  barefaced  liars.  Pull  up  a 
chere  "n  set  a  spell. "  Incidentally  Aunt 
Eunice  declares  the  fish  caught  this  spring 
have  been  bigger  and  better  than  any  year 
she  can  recall  and  It  has  got  to  be  fact,  she 
got  It  straight  from  "the  liar's  table. " 

Another  plaque  adorning  the  walls  of  the 
small  restaurant  proclaims.  "Our  country 
has  the  best  Politicians  money  can  buy.  (a 
Will  Rogers  quote). 

Atmr  KiTificK 

Aunt  Eunice  operates  on  a  philosophy 
that  "tomorrow  will  be  better  than  today." 
and  It  always  has  been  she  says.  There  have 
been  some  lean  times  in  Aunt  Eunice's  life, 
but  the  Lord  has  looked  out  for  this  hard- 
working woman. 

Aunt  Eunice  has  reared  3  children  as  well 
as  working  full-time  In  a  business  she  loves. 
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The  biscuits  are  made  by  a  recipe  she 
learned  from  her  own  mother.  Eunice  grew 
up  in  a  famUy  of  12  children  in  the  New 
Hope  community  in  Madison  County. 

Eunice  teaches  the  girls  that  work  for  her 
how  to  make  biscuits  and  they  take  turns 
making  the  delicious  concoctions. 

She  tells  of  the  time  when  3  men  from 
Nashville  were  having  breakfast  with  her. 
They  inquired  if  there  was  anyway  they 
could  get  the  recipe  for  the  biscuits.  Aunt 
Eunice  told  them  the  only  way  to  get  the 
biscuits  was  "We  have  3  biscuit  makers  here, 
just  take  your  pick."  The  men  left  without 
the  biscuit  recipe  or  biscuit  maker. 

I  couldn't  help  but  ask  Aunt  Eunice  If  she 
believed  the  old  adage.  "The  way  to  a  man's 
heart  Is  through  his  stomach."  She  an- 
swered, "Very  definitely,  but  now  the  nmn 
win  have  to  have  a  back  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  hams  before  he  will  qualify  for 
consideration." 

The  small  restuarant  does  a  landslide 
business,  and  Aunt  Eimice  has  no  intention 
of  expanding.  The  decor  of  the  place  Is 
strictly  country.  The  ten  tables  In  the  estab- 
lishment are  covered  In  oil  cloth.  The  Sand 
Mountain  molasses  and  honey  are  served 
from  the  Jars  right  on  the  table.  A  kerosene 
lamp  hangs  from  the  wall.  It  is  a  real  at 
home  feeling. 

Mayor  Davis.  County  Commission  Chair- 
man Mike  OUlesple  and  members  of  the 
Commission  are  frequent  guests. 

Customers  mingle,  discussing  politics,  fish- 
ing, grandchildren,  etc.  When  a  customer's 
coffee  cup  gets  low,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  go  to  the  pot  to  serve  himself  more 
coffee  and  then  to  walk  around  the  room, 
warming  the  cups  of  the  other  customers. 

Eunice  Merrill  is  the  mother  of:  Mrs.  Ray 
(Doris)  Swalm  of  Harvest;  Mrs.  Larry 
(Linda)  Sledge  of  Athens:  and  a  son,  Donald 
Merrill  of  Mont«omery.  She  has  six  grand- 
children. 

EUNICK'S  COUHTRY  KITCHDI  LIAB'S  UCEIfSE 

This  Is  to  Certliy  That  having 

by  reputation  and  long  practice,  coupled 
with  a  vivid  Imagination  exhibited  all  the 
proper  requirements  therefor.  Is  hereby  em- 
powered to  Lie,  Prevaricate,  and  to  show 
every  other  recklessness  with  the  Truth, 
considered  expedient  by  him  In  connection 
with  all  matters  for  current  year,  subject 
however  to  conditions  and  the  state  he  Is  In. 
Lies  may  be  told  at  any  time  or  place  with- 
out notice. 

In  Witness  Hereof  Is  attached  the  Grand 
Signature  of  Eunice. 

EtJNICE. 

1006  Andrew  Jackson  Way  NE.,  Hunts- 
vllle, Ala.  35801 


Influence,   and   comfort   in   times   of 
stress  and  confusion. 

More  than  200  years  ago,  our  Nation 
was  begim  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
foundation  laid  upon  the  personal  reli- 
gious convictions  of  the  settlers  and 
pioneers  of  this  country.  Those  early 
Americans  believed  religion  to  be  a 
very  necessary  underglrding  for  a  suc- 
cessful societal  structure,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  John  Adams  could  say: 

Statesmen  may  plan  and  speculate  liberty, 
but  It  is  religion  and  morality  alone  upon 
which  freedom  can  securely  stand. 

This  belief.  In  large  part,  led  to 
many  of  the  decisions  of  consequence 
made  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Indeed,  the 
very  concept  of  our  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, the  checks  and  balances 
system  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
enumerated  powers,  was  founded  upon 
the  Biblical  teaching  that  man  is  falli- 
ble and  capable  of  doing  wrong.  Such 
Biblical  relationships  are  staggering  in 
number,  filling  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

As  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  I 
was  raised  in  a  very  religious  atmos- 
phere and  quite  naturally  came  to  be- 
lieve in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Bible.  Throughout  my  life,  I  have 
always  tried  to  organize  my  schedule 
to  allow  time  for  reading  and  reflect- 
ing upon  this  magnificent  book,  the 
leading  bestseller  of  all  time. 

I  believe,  as  we  face  the  trying  times 
that  await  our  country,  and  answer 
the  challenges  at  home  and  abroad, 
economically,  defensively,  and  moral- 
ly, that  it  is  of  the  most  absolute  im- 
portance for  us  to  stand  and  say  of  the 
strengthening  influence  the  Bible  has 
had  on  us  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation, 

'Let  this  continue."  I  believe  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  inportance  that  we  all 
recognize  the  vast  and  varied  contribu- 
tions that  the  Bible  has  made  in  mold- 
ing and  shaping  the  United  States  as 
we  now  know  it.  Lastly.  I  believe  it 
very  important  that  we  send  a  signal 
of  these  recognizations  through  the 
speedy  approval  of  this  resolution  pro- 
claiming 1983  as  the  national  "Year  of 
the  Bible,"  and  echo  the  words  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  so  many 
years  ago.  saying  that  the  Bible  "is  the 
rock  on  which  our  Republic  sits." 
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Mr.  HEFTJN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  several  more  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  cosponsoring  a 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  1983  as  a  national 
"Year  of  the  Bible." 

I  am.  indeed,  very  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  this  reso- 
lution. I  have  long  had  very  strong 
and  deep  personal  religious  beliefs, 
and  hold  a  special  affection  for  the 
Bible.  Throughout  my  life,  I  have 
often  looked  to  the  Bible  for  advice. 


THE  TRUE  BELIEVER,  STILL 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  clearly, 
the  most  urgent  issue  today  is  shaping 
a  Federal  budget  that  offers  realistic 
hope  for  economic  recovery,  with  cuts 
that  are  distributed  equitably. 

Since  the  administration  proposed 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  was  presented 
to  the  Congress,  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives have  been  offered.  A  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  February  28,  1982. 
amd  the  Mobil  advertisement  to  which 
the  editorial  refers  offer  suggestions 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  discussed  during 
the  debate  on  this  critical  is<;ue. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
these  items  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

[Editorial] 
The  True  Believer.  Still 
Every  day.  it  seems,  the  President  loses 
another  ally  in  his  budget  battle  with  Con- 
gress. He  alone  remains  a  true  believer,  un- 
shakable In  his  faith  that  a  healthy  recov- 
ery can  occur  and  be  sustained  for  years  de- 
spite huge  and  unyielding  Federal  deficits. 

Inflation  has  come  down  dramatically  and 
the  President  believes  Interest  rates  will 
follow.  If  only  the  nation  will  trust  Reagan- 
omlcs  long  enough  to  work,  it  will  celebrate 
the  vital  new  era  promised  a  year  ago. 

Never  mind  that  the  knowledgeable  Sena- 
tor Ernest  HoUlngs  greeted  the  President's 
1983  budget  with  a  radical  alternative.  The 
South  Carolinian  is  a  Democrat.  But  then 
came  the  defection  of  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  the  majority  leader,  and  he  In  turn 
urged  the  nation's  corporate  leaders  to  con- 
front Mr.  Reagan  with  their  alarm  about 
his  deficits. 

That  Is  what  the  hardly  radical  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation  did  last  week,  paying  us  good 
money  for  space  on  the  opposite  page.  It 
pleaded  for  a  reduction  of  the  deficits  be- 
cause they  contain  "the  seeds  for  renewed 
excessive  Inflation,  retarded  economic 
growth,  and  continued  high  Interest  rates." 
And  now  comes  Senator  Pete  Domenlcl,  the 
Republican  star  who  skillfully  shepherded 
the  President's  budget  to  passage  last  year. 
Insisting  on  a  rewrite  this  year— with  or 
without  the  President's  help. 

It  is  thus  InevlUble  that  the  Reagan 
budget  will  be  drastically  revised.  But  it  Is 
by  no  means  certain  that  Congress  by  Itself 
will  come  up  with  the  best  remedies. 

Virtually  all  the  suggestions  heard  so  far 
are  Improvements.  All  would  shrink  deficits 
more  decisively  and  fairly  than  the  Presi- 
dent's plans.  But  by  concentrating  on  a 
delay  or  reduction  In  the  Income  tax  bene- 
fits due  this  July  and  next,  they  not  only 
offend  the  President's  proudest  achieve- 
ment but  overlook  more  promising  sources 
of  revenue. 

There  Is  available  a  "supply-side"  strategy 
that  might  yet  appeal  to  Mr.  Reagan.  It 
would  let  stand  the  Incentives  provided  by 
the  multi-year  reduction  In  tax  rates,  which 
are  expected  to  encourage  some  taxpayers 
to  be  more  productive. 

The  revenues  that  Congress  draws  from 
the  economy  should  be  In  the  form  of  taxes 
that  discourage  consumption,  not  produc- 
tion. A  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  or  a  fee  on 
Imported  oil.  for  example,  would  yield  both 
revenue  and  beneficial  energy  savings.  A 
value  added  tax— basically  a  Federal  sales 
tax— could  be  Imposed  as  the  recession  ends 
to  raise  revenue  and  discourage  consump- 
tion directly.  Some  Ux  subsidies,  like  the 
deductions  allowed  for  interest  on  consumer 
loans,  should  be  withdrawn. 

Why  does  the  President  stand  so  rigid 
against  the  clamor?  Perhaps  he  is  a  secret 
Keynesian,  wanting  huge  deficits  to  stimu- 
late fast  recovery  from  recession.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  the  recession  gives  him  time  to 
change  course  next  year,  after  he  Is  through 
squeezing  expenditures  on  programs  he  re- 
sents. 

But  In  considering  tax  Increases,  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  alert  to  a  crucial  difference 
between  urgency  and  Immediacy.  There  is 
Indeed  no  need  to  raise  taxes  Immediately. 
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No  one  urges  a  course  that  would  only  pro- 
long and  deepen  the  recession. 

There  is,  however,  a  need  to  act  against 
future  deficits  urgently,  to  demonstrate 
that  they  will  be  declining,  not  rising.  In  the 
years  of  recovery.  Until  that  is  clear  and 
credible,  the  financial  marlcets  will  continue 
to  roll  in  uncertainty,  interest  rates  will  stay 
high  and  even  the  recovery  may  be  aborted. 

Does  the  President  really  intend  to  stand 
Idly  by  while  economic  policy  is  reconstruct- 
ed all  around  him?  His  rigidity,  or  strategy 
of  delay,  is  now  an  enemy  of  recovery  and 
also  of  the  most  prudent  repair  of  his 
budget.  A  useful  economic  strategy  needs 
more  than  a  single  true  believer. 

[Mobil  advertisement] 

RXPOCUSING  TRZ  DDATX 

Along  with  most  of  the  American  public, 
we  have  been  following  the  current  debate 
over  President  Reagan's  proposed  federal 
budget  and  the  impact  and  implications  of  a 
projected  deficit  in  excess  of  $90  billion. 
With  a  desire  to  be  constructive  we  would 
suggest  a  change  in  the  focus  of  that 
debate. 

(A  second  debate  is  taking  place  regarding 
the  propriety  and  equity  of  many  of  the 
non-defense  budget  items.  Lower  Interest 
rates  and  accelerated  economic  growth  will 
benefit  all  including  those  adveraely  affect- 
ed by  these  changes.  Nevertheless,  i  may 
well  be  that  some  adjustments  will  be 
needed:  this  can  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  Integrity  of  the  budget. ) 

There  seems  to  be  reasonable  agreement 
regarding  four  objectives. 

First,  that  It  Is  desirable  to  reduce  Income 
taxes  for  individuals  and  corporations. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  needs  to 
regularly  and  proportionately  strengthen  its 
defense  capability. 

Third,  while  it  may  not  be  as  wholeheart- 
edly accepted  as  the  above  two  propositions, 
we  think  there  is  majority  support  amongst 
the  public  and  economic  analysts  In  favor  of 
a  free  market  energy  system. 

Fourth,  that  the  current  budget  deficit  in 
excess  of  $90  billion  needs  to  be  reduced  be- 
cause It  contains  the  seeds  for  renewed  ex- 
cessive inflation,  retarded  economic  growth, 
and  continued  high  interest  rates. 

With  substantial  majority  support  for 
these  four  concepts,  the  debate  should  now 
focus  on  the  narrower  issues  of  whether 
current  timetables  for  tax  cuts,  defense  ex- 
penditures, and  energy  price  deregulation 
can  be  modified  in  order  to  reduce  the  pro- 
jected deficit. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  adjust  timetables  as  a 
result  of  changed  economic  forecasts  with- 
out abandoning  the  long-term  achievement 
of  these  objectives.  Surely.  Interest  rates, 
unemployment,  and  the  recession  have 
changed  the  outlook  from  the  time  when 
the  President's  timetable  was  first  an- 
nounced. It  is  both  possible  and  In  view  of 
the  projected  deficit,  desirable  to  adjust  the 
timetables  and  the  rates  of  expenditures 
and  tax  collections  In  a  way  that  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  deficit  a  1  strengthen 
the  economy  but  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  long-term  objectives. 

These  adjustments  would  set  the  stage  for 
eventual  achievement  of  the  objectives  we 
all  seek.  Specifically,  we  would  suggest  the 
following: 

1.  That  the  tax  rate  reductions  for  Individ- 
uals and  perhaps  corporations  scheduled  to 
take  effect  this  year  be  postponed  to  not 
earlier  than  January  1,  1983,  thereby  caus- 
ing 1983  income  to  be  treated  as  it  was  In 
1981. 


2.  That  the  extent  of  Increased  defense 
expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year  be  reduced. 
Increased  defense  expenditures  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis  are  desirable  and  should  be  at 
a  level  In  excess  of  Inflation  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuing net  improvement  in  our  defense  ca- 
pability. With  that  criteria  In  mind  we 
would  suggest  that  the  proposed  Increases 
in  defense  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  while  perhaps  desirable  from  a  de- 
fense point  of  view,  are  simply  too  large  in 
terms  of  the  projected  deficit.  Our  conclu- 
sion Is  that  defense  expenditures  should  be 
reduced  to  a  level  below  that  projected  but 
in  excess  of  projected  1982  inflation. 

3.  That  all  price  controls  on  natural  gas  be 
phased  out  and  part  of  the  revenue  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  understand  and 
accept  the  view  that  the  immediate  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas  could  also  have  a  coun- 
terproductive Impact  on  the  general  econo- 
my. Indeed,  we  have  always  believed  that 
phased  decontrol  of  natural  gas  would  prob- 
ably be  preferable.  This  Is  consistent  with 
our  earlier  views  (as  far  back  as  1975)  in 
favor  of  phased  rather  than  immediate  de- 
control of  crude  oU  because  of  its  possible 
adverse  impact  on  the  economy  (a  view 
which  made  us  rather  unpopular  with  some 
of  our  friends  In  the  oil  industry).  Again  we 
are  not  suggesting  that  the  objective  of  free 
market  pricing  of  natural  gas  should  be  de- 
layed for  one  day  longer  than  necessary, 
what  ought  to  be  debated  is  a  timetable  for 
achieving  that  objective. 

In  our  view,  natural  gas  pricing  and  tax- 
ation should  contain  these  Ingredients: 

First,  gas  yet  to  be  discovered  should  not 
carry  any  price  control  mechanism  nor  any 
special  excise  tax  which  would  operate  as  a 
disincentive  to  find  such  resources. 

Second,  gas  currently  flowing  and  under 
price  controls  should  have  such  price  con- 
trots  phased  out  perhaps  over  a  36-month 
period. 

Third,  a  special  excise  tax,  not  to  exceed 
50%,  should  be  enacted  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  controlled  price  of  current  pro- 
duction and  the  decontrolled  price,  with 
such  tax  taking  effect  at  each  step  of 
phased  decontrol.  (This  feature  probably 
will  also  not  make  us  popular  with  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  oil  Industry.)  This  tax 
would  contribute  substantial  new  revenues 
to  help  close  the  budget  deficit. 

Clearly  the  impact  caused  by  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  is  minimized  when,  as  is  now  the 
case,  more  than  adequate  supplies  of  crude 
oU  are  yielding  declines  in  the  price  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

In  summary,  what  we  are  proposing  is  a 
rededication  to  the  objectives  of  lower 
taxes,  a  stronger  military,  a  strengthened 
free  market,  and  a  program  which  would 
bring  lower  interest  rates. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  suggesting  that 
the  timetables  and  levels  of  expenditures 
and  tax  collections  be  reviewed  in  light  of  a 
projected  budget  deficit  and  Interest  rates 
which  could  Jeopardize  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives  and  cause  pollticans  inter- 
ested in  short-term  gain  to  propose  pro- 
grams that  would  set  back  the  achievement 
of  these  objecties  for  many  years. 

We  hope  that  these  suggestions  will  be 
viewed  in  a  constructive  light. 


SUPPORT  THE  OLYMPIC  COIN 
ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  grive  my  strong  support  to  S. 
1230.  the  Olympic  Coin  Act.  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  the  Treas- 


ury to  mint  a  series  of  commemorative 
coins  to  honor  and  support  the  1984 
Olympic  games  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Olympics  are  a  forum  for  recog- 
nition of  the  finest  amateur  athletic 
talent  in  the  world.  They  are  the 
oldest  and  most  truly  international  of 
all  sports  competition,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans take  pride  that  Los  Angeles  will 
be  the  site  of  the  Olympics  in  1984. 
The  extraordinary  efforts  now  under- 
way by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Conunittee 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Committee  to  prepare  for  the 
games  deserve  the  strongest  possible 
support  from  all  citizens  and  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

All  too  often,  American  athletes  are 
obliged  to  enter  Olympic  competition 
at  a  substantial  disadvantage  because 
of  the  blatant  financial  support  that 
governments  of  other  nations  routine- 
ly—and often  clandestinely— provide 
their  athletes.  Sadly.  Olympic  races 
sometimes  go  not  to  the  swiftest  or 
the  finest  athletes,  but  to  those  most 
heavily  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments. That  is  a  path  of  professlonal- 
ization  down  which  the  Olympic 
games  should  not  have  gone  and  down 
which  the  United  States  must  never 
go. 

In  fact,  the  dramatic  achievements 
of  America's  amateur  athletes  in 
Olympic  competition  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment provides  no  direct  financial  sup- 
port for  the  enormous  costs  of  train- 
ing for  the  games.  The  independence 
of  our  athletes  makes  voluntary  pri- 
vate support  all  the  more  essential  as 
a  means  to  ease  this  financial  burden. 

The  minting  of  commemorative 
coins  by  host  nations  for  the  Olympic 
games  is  an  ancient  and  honored 
Olympic  tradition  that  was  revived  in 
the  postwar  era.  Under  the  imagina- 
tive legislation  now  before  Congress, 
that  tradition  will  be  carried  forward 
in  a  way  that  also  seeks  to  defray  the 
very  substantial  cost  of  hosting  the 
games. 

The  Olympic  Coin  Act  wlU  help  to 
redress  the  existing  imfair  financial 
balance  in  Olympic  competition  by 
providing  a  reasonable  and  ethical  way 
for  American  citizens— at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury— to  support  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  In  their  preparations 
for  the  1984  games. 

Even  now.  athletes  all  across  Amer- 
ica are  giving  their  personal  best  as 
they  hone  their  skills  to  the  limit  of 
endurance  for  the  high  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  at  Los  An- 
geles in  1984.  We  cannot  and  we  must 
not  let  them  down. 

For  a  fortunate  and  talented  few, 
the  impossible  dream  of  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  will  come  true  at  Los  Ange- 
les in  1984,  And  for  millions  of  other 
young  Americans  in  communities  and 
on  playing  fields  across  this  land,  the 
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Olympic  games  will  be  an  event  of  un- 
paralleled Inspiration,  teaching  quali- 
ties of  courage  and  commitment,  dedi- 
cation and  discipline,  sportsmanship 
and  citizenship  that  reflect  not  only 
the  Olympic  ideal  but  the  greatest 
strengths  of  the  American  character. 

Amid  the  widespread  global  tensions 
on  Issues  ranging  from  the  nuclear 
arms  race  to  hunmn  rights,  the  Olym- 
pic games  shine  through  as  a  besu;on 
of  peaceful  international  competition 
and  cooperation.  None  of  us  will  ever 
forget  the  enormous  lift  to  America's 
national  spirit  when  the  American 
hockey  team  performed  its  miracle  on 
ice  and  scored  one  of  the  greatest 
upsets  in  Olympic  history,  by  defeat- 
ing the  Soviet  players  to  win  the  gold 
medal  at  Lake  Placid  in  1980. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Olympic 
Coin  Act.  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
December,  will  receive  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Preparations  for  the  1984  games 
are  already  well  underway  in  many  na- 
tions, and  the  wise  support  that  will 
become  available  under  this  legislation 
should  begin  to  flow  immediately. 

In  spirit.  Chariots  of  Fire  are  al- 
ready bearing  the  athletes  of  the 
world  toward  Los  Angeles  in  1984,  and 
America's  best  must  not  be  left 
behind. 
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nniOLXXD  BILL  SIGIfZD 

At  12:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  634  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thotimond). 

At  2:57  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
with  amendments: 

S.  1131,  An  act  to  require  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments and  to  take  early  payment  discounts 
only  when  payment  Is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  notified  the  Senate  that 
he  had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing bills: 

On  March  24.  1982: 

S.  2166.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  "Montana:  The  People  Speak." 
On  March  26.  1982: 

S.  2254.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
authority  to  conduct  experiments  in  flexible 
schedules  and  compressed  under  the  Feder- 
al Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary    reported    that    on 
today,  March  29,  1982.  he  had  present- 
ed  to   the   President   of   the   United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Al>PLICATION 

POM-706.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska: 
"Resolution 

"Be  it  molved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  annually  the  United  States 
moves  more  deeply  into  debt  as  its  expendi- 
tures exceed  its  available  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  now  exceeds  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars:  and 

"Whereas  annually  the  federal  budget 
demonstrates  the  unwillingness  or  inability 
of  the  federal  government  to  spend  in  con- 
formity with  available  revenues;  and 

"Whereas  proper  planning,  fiscal  pru- 
dence, and  plain  good  sense  require  that  the 
federal  budget  be  In  balance  absent  national 
emergency;  and 

"Whereas  a  continuously  unbalanced  fed- 
eral budget  except  in  a  national  emergency 
causes  continuous  and  damaging  Inflation 
and  consequently  a  severe  threat  to  the  po- 
litical and  economic  sUbillty  of  the  United 
States;  and 

■"Whereas,  under  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gress or,  on  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  states.  Congress 
shall  call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  amendments: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  SUte  Legis- 
lature that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  propose  and  submit  to 
the  states  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  which  would  re- 
quire that  within  four  years  after  its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  various  states.  In  the  absence 
of  a  national  emergency,  the  total  of  all  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  all  esti- 
mated federal  revenues  for  that  fiscal  year; 
and  belt 


"Further  resolved  that,  alternatively,  this 
body  makes  application  and  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  would  re- 
quire that,  in  the  absence  of  a  national 
emergency,  the  total  of  all  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  all  estimated  federal  rev- 
enues for  that  fiscal  year:  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  If  Congress  pro- 
poses such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion this  application  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  this  application 
and  request  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect  if  the  convention  is  not  limited  to 
the  exclusive  purpose  specified  by  this  reso- 
lution." 

(The  foregoing  resolution  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  of  February  24, 
1982.  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  that  day.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
conmiittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWCX)D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

James  Eugene  Burnett.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  TransporU- 
tlon  Safety  Board: 

Rear  Adm.  Wayne  E.  CaldweU,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Commander,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Atlantic  Area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving:  and 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Larkin,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Commander.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Pacific  Area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1,  1982: 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  2287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  increase  the  number 
of  turkeys  which  ma.y  be  slaughtered  and 
processed  without  inspection  under  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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S.  2288.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  Emergency 
Agriculture  Act  of  1982":  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  2289.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  future 
productivity  of  the  National  Forest  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

S.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Communication  Agency  Authorization  Act. 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  (Public  Law  97-  - 
:  —  Stat.  — ).  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hud- 

DIXSTON.    Mr.    LXAHY.   Mr.   ZORIHSKT. 

Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Mklchsk.  Mr.  Borkn. 
Mr.  HiTLiN.  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  2291.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  disseminate  farm  income  esti- 
mates:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (Ifl  U.S.C.  824d)  relating 
to  Inclusion  of  construction  work  in  progress 
in  the  wholesale  rate  base  of  public  utilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEFUN: 
S.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  subsistence  payments  to  certain  law 
enforcement  officers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long): 
S.  2294.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  claims  of  the  Chitimacha 
Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFUN: 
S.  2295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elinor  Dean 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2296.  A  bill  to  provide  that  district 
courts  have  Jurisdiction  in  Department  of 
Labor  Employees'  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  actions:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himseli  and  Mr. 
DeCohcihi); 
S.  2297.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  protection  for 
shopping  centers  and  their  tenants  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2288.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Emer- 
gency Agriculture  Act  of  1982";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

OtKRGEIfCT  AGRICnLTTTRAL  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Emergency  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1982. 

On  March  18,  we  celebrated  Nation- 
al Agriculture  Day.  a  day  when  politi- 
cians say  nice  things  about  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

But  I  can  assure  everyone  that  farm- 
ers auid  ranchers  are  not  saying  many 
nice  things  about  Congress.  They  have 
good  reason  to  question  the  common- 
sense  of  Congress,  the  Departmei]^  of 
Agriculture  and  the  whole  Federal 
Government. 


The  Government  has  given  agricul- 
ture a  farm  bill  that  is  no  good. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given 
farmers  and  ranchers  both  inflation 
that  raised  the  price  of  their  costs,  and 
high  interest  rates  that  mean  they 
cannot  pay  their  bills. 

The  Government  has  embargoed  the 
export  of  our  grain  overseas,  thereby 
depressing  farm  prices,  and  undermin- 
ing the  confidence  of  foreign  custom- 
ers that  America  can  deliver  the  goods. 

Just  a  refresher  course  on  grain  em- 
bargoes—there was  an  embargo  under 
President  Carter.  I  would  remind  ev- 
eryone that  there  was  an  embargo  In 

1973  under  President   Nixon:   one  in 

1974  by  President  Ford;  two  more  in 

1975  by  President  Ford.  So  that  makes 
it  bipartisan,  and  bipartisan  wrong. 

President  Reagan  took  his  own 
sweet  time  In  eliminating  the  Carter 
embargo,  and  then  within  days  of 
doing  that  he  embargoed  the  ship- 
ment of  butter  to  the  Russians.  And 
even  today  there  is  a  shadow  embargo 
on  shipment  of  food  to  Poland  and 
Russia. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  are  going 
broke.  The  market  price  for  virtually 
every  commodity  Is  less  than  the  cost 
to  produce  them. 

Let  us  look  at  wheat.  The  parity 
price  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  these  days 
is  $7.18.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  the  cost  of  producing  that 
bushel  is  $5.32.  The  current  average 
national  price  being  received  by  farm- 
ers for  that  wheat  Is  $3.67,  for  a  net 
loss  of  $1.65.  There  Is  no  way  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  can  continue  to 
produce  with  prices  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Loan  delinquencies  and  defaults  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  Increased 
sharply  and  are  getting  worse.  Bank- 
ers are  already  telling  my  office  that 
many  borrowers  will  be  curtailed  on 
credit  and  many  will  have  to  be  turned 
down. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  been 
told  that  they  ought  to  rely  on  the 
free  market,  rather  than  on  Govern- 
ment programs.  They  surely  want  to 
rely  on  the  free  market.  Only  it  is  not 
free. 

As  long  as  the  European  Community 
and  others  cut  the  price  of  their  goods 
for  export  with  subsidies,  there  is  no 
free  market.  As  long  as  Japan,  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  others  refuse 
to  accept  our  agriculture  products 
there  is  no  free  market. 

The  pricing  system  for  agriculture  is 
not  working  when  producers  have  to 
borrow  their  money  from  the  banks. 
Instead  of  getting  It  from  the  market- 
place. 

Because  of  export  subsidies  by  other 
governments,  the  United  States  is  a  re- 
sidual supplier  of  the  world's  agricul- 
tural products.  In  other  words,  buyers 
come  to  us  as  a  last  resort. 

Despite  this,  our  country  supplies  57 
percent  of  all  agricultural  products  in 


international  trade.  That  means  that 
sooner  of  later,  the  Russians  and 
other  purchasers  have  to  come  to  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
no  reason  that  the  United  States 
should  not  set  a  price  for  Its  commod- 
ities that  will  provide  farmers  and 
ranchers  with  a  fair  return. 

To  do  less  is  to  court  disaster. 

This  legislation  will  do  just  that  for 
grain  producers  and  which  I  believe 
will  stabilize  beef,  pork,  milk,  and 
poultry  at  fair  prices. 

And  when  I  hear  from  the  nervous 
Nellies  who  claim  that  such  an  ap- 
proach will  cost  too  much,  or  might 
upset  our  customers,  I  wlU  take  them 
to  see  the  Alabama  cottongrower  who 
last  fall  could  not  find  a  buyer  for  his 
cotton  at  any  price,  or  cattle  growers 
or  feeders  who  lose  $50  per  head  or 
more. 

I  will  take  them  to  a  couple  of  shut- 
down feed  lots  and  packing  plants. 

I  will  take  them  to  see  the  Montana 
wheat  growers  who  write  to  me  and 
ask  why  they  should  keep  producing 
at  a  loss. 

I  will  take  them  to  see  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  farm  and  ranch  auctions 
and  foreclosures  that  are  occurring 
right  now  in  rural  America. 

We  have  all  heard  about  how  the 
current  economic  situation  is  hurting 
autos,  steel,  homebulldlng,  small  busi- 
ness, and  the  timber  industry,  and  it 
is. 

But  American  agriculture  is  In  a  de- 
pression, and  the  sad  thing  is  that  the 
Government  does  not  seem  to  care. 

Finally,  the  best  Indication  of  how 
bad  things  are  In  agriculture  comes 
from  USDA.  I  defy  anyone  to  get  a 
straight  story  on  what  the  Depart- 
ment expects  net  farm  income  to  be 
this  year.  Two  weeks  sigo  I  heard  they 
thought  It  would  be  $14.5  billion.  Now 
the  rumor  Is  that  they  expect  It  to  be 
$13.2  billion. 

If  this  last  figure  Is  right,  that  Is 
half  of  what  farm  income  was  In  1978. 
The  last  time  farm  Income  was  that 
low  was  1968. 

In  terms  of  uninflated,  real  dollars. 
It  has  never  been  that  low  since  the 
Department  has  been  keeping  track  of 
net  farm  Income. 

This  bill  does  four  simple  things: 

It  sets  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loan  rate  for  wheat  at  $4.20  and 
for  com  at  $2.90  a  bushel.  The  market- 
place will  respond  to  this  loan  level, 
establishing  a  cash  grain  price  55  to  75 
cents  a  bushel  above  the  federally  es- 
tablished loan  rate.  This  will  assure 
that  grain  farmers  do  not  go  broke, 
and  It  will  tell  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  set  a  fair 
price  for  Its  grain.  To  do  so  would  Im- 
prove our  trade  balance  by  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  predict  that  If  these  actions  are 
taken,  the  world  price  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  will  suddenly  become  the 
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price  established  by  the  United  States. 
The  Canadians  and  the  Australians 
have  told  us  that  they  are  anxious  to 
join  us  in  setting  a  fair  world  price  for 

Second,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Immediately  upon  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  to  make  loans 
available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
under  the  already  authorized  econom- 
ic emergency  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatever  that  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  is  not 
acting  aggressively  to  Implement  this 
vital  program  at  a  time  when  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  going  broke. 

Third,  the  bUl  increases  the  food  for 
peace  assistance  that  will  be  made 
available  to  nonprofit  and  voluntary 
agencies  for  international  food  distri- 
bution. This  increase  can  be  used  in 
large  measure  to  make  certain  that 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  can  get  needed  food 
aid  to  the  hungry  people  of  Poland. 
But  it  can  also  be  used  to  assist  those 
In  nations  such  as  Tanzania,  where 
there  is  currently  famine. 

This  needed  food  distribution  will 
help  those  abroad,  while  helping 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  at  the 
same  time. 

Finally,  there  is  a  soil  conservation 
component  In  the  bill.  The  draft  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Department 
does  not  call  for  a  policy  that  would 
aim  Its  soil  and  water  conservation  ef- 
forts toward  a  national  nondegrada- 
tlon  policy  for  our  soils.  The  draft  pro- 
gram says  that  to  do  so  would  cost  too 
much  money. 

Maybe  that  is  right,  and  maybe  it  is 
not.  But  whether  it  Is  or  not,  it  seems 
pretty  csTiical  to  me  to  set  out  on  a 
course  where  we  know  at  the  outset 
that  more  soil  Is  going  to  be  lost  than 
what  we  save  through  conservation  ef- 
forts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  a  bare  mini- 
mum we  have  to  establish  nondegrada- 
tlon  as  a  goal. 

There  is  another  problem  associated 
with  new  Department  policies  to 
target  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  most  heavily  eroding 
areas.  Its  effect  is  going  to  Ije  the 
elimination  of  a  minimum  base,  con- 
servation program  in  some  areas  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
what  Congress  had  in  mind  when  It 
enacted  the  critical  areas  conservation 
program  in  last  year's  farm  bill.  In- 
stead the  critical  areas  program  was 
passed  so  that  the  Secretary  would 
have  additional  authority  to  target  the 
worst  areas. 

Further,  I  think  is  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  take  special 
care  in  Its  targeting  effort  to  take  into 
consideration  the  long-term  productiv- 
ity of  land  as  well  as  gross  erosion  in 
determining  which  areas  to  target. 

While  It  is  proper  to  be  concerned 
about  large  soU  losses  In  Iowa,  the  top 


soil  in  that  State  is  40-feet  deep  in 
places,  and  soil  losses  under  these  cir- 
cumstances might  not  be  as  bad  as  it  Is 
in  areas  where  losses  are  less,  but 
where  the  depth  of  the  top  soil  is  only 
inches  deep.  This  bill  takes  care  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  good  first  step  toward 
moving  American  agriculture  from  its 
current  depressed  state.  I  commend  it 
to  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  2288  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 107(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1445b-l(a)),  as  added  effective  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  by 
the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$3.55"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$4.20". 

Six;.  2  Section  105B(a)(l)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444d(a)(l)),  as 
added  effective  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1982,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$2.55"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$2.90". 

Sec.  3  That  Section  102  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  add  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

(c)  In  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
family  farm,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  upon  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
immediately  exercise  his  authority  under 
Section  1605  of  P>ublic  Law  97-98  to  make 
loans  available  under  the  Economic  Emer- 
gency loan  program  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  will  meet  the  needs  of  farm  and 
ranch  borrowers. 

Sec.  4.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"For  fiscal  year  1982  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  minimum  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  distributed  under  this 
title  shall  be  2,000.000  metric  tons  of  which 
not  less  that  1,700.000  metric  tons  shall  be 
distributed  through  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  World  Food  Program.  Pro- 
vided, That  such  minimum  quantity  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  quantity  of  commod- 
ities determined  to  be  available  for  disposi- 
tion under  this  Act  pursuant  to  section  401, 
less  the  quantity  of  commodities  required  to 
meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordi- 
nary relief  requirements ". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  it  be  the  goal  of  all  of  those  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pertaining  to  soil  and  water  conservation  to 
prevent  soil  degradation  insofar  as  possible. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  efforts  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  areas  where  there  is  the  most  serious  soil 
erosion  in  the  Nation  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  available  to  landowners  in 
other  areas  where  erosion  from  wind  and 
water  threatens  the  long-term  productivity 
of  the  land. 

(c)  Therefore,  be  it  enacted  that  prior  to 
determining  to  use  federal  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  targeted  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  determine  that  at  least  a 
minimum,  essential  technical  and  financial 


assistance  program  is  available  in  all  areas 
ol  the  Nation  to  meet  the  requirements  ex- 
pressed in  statewide  conservation  programs 
developed  by  and  for  the  States. 

(d)  Section  1504(b)  of  P.L.  97-98  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing. 'In  making  such  determinations, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  protection 
of  the  long-term  prcxluctlvity  of  the  land.  In 
addition  to  the  reduction  of  gross  soil  ero- 
sion rates. 


By  Mr.  Melcher: 
S.   2289.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
future   productivity   of   the   National 
Forest  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EMERGENCY  NATIONAL  rORXST  PRODUCTtVrTY 
KCI  or  1B83 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  2289.  the  Emer- 
gency National  Forest  Productivity 
Act  of  1982. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  secret 
that  the  housing  Industry  in  the 
United  States  is  near  total  collapse, 
and  the  prospects  that  markets  will 
Improve  are  not  good. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  projects  that  there  will  be 
fewer  housing  starts  In  1982  than 
there  were  in  1981.  and  last  year  was 
the  lowest  production  year  for  housing 
since  1946. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imderstand  why 
the  housing  market  is  depressed,  even 
though  the  United  States  has  a  vast 
reservoir  of  potential  home  buyers, 
the  average  mortgate  rate  as  of  Febru- 
ary 26  was  17.52  percent.  People 
cannot  afford  to  buy  houses  because 
the  cost  of  the  money  they  need  to 
borrow  Is  too  expensive. 

As  a  result  of  the  poor  market  for 
building  materials,  a  total  of  51  ply- 
wood mills  were  not  operating  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  and  another  56  mills  were 
operating  on  curtailed  schedules.  This 
means  that  58  percent  of  the  plywood 
industry  was  affected  by  closures  and 
curtailments,  resulting  in  10,194  em- 
ployees being  laid  off.  or  having  their 
workweek  reduced. 

Among  western  mills  manufacturing 
limiber.  163  were  not  operating  and 
another  322  were  working  reduced 
schedules.  These  mills  represent  64 
percent  of  all  those  in  the  western 
sawmill  Industry,  and  the  reductions 
have  led  to  65,267  employees  being 
laid  off,  or  working  fewer  hours. 

In  the  South.  31,240  employees  of 
softwood  mills  are  either  laid  off  or 
working  less  than  full  time. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads reports  that  carloadings  of 
lumber  and  wood  products  are  down 
36  percent  from  the  corresponding 
week  in  W81,  and  down  50  percent 
from  19807 

None  of  these  dreary  figures  take 
into  account  closures  and  curtailments 
in  logging,  miUwork.  partlcleboard, 
hardboard.  and  other  segments  of  the 
wood  products  industry. 
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The  deep  unemplosmient  in  this  vital 
and  productive  American  industry  rip- 
ples out  in  tidal  wave  force  into  the 
small  communities  that  are  totally  re- 
liant on  timber  to  maintain  their  tax 
bases  and  economies.  There  Is  an 
emergency! 

My  bill  attempts  to  focus  on  this 
problem  through  the  employment  of 
out-of-work  loggers  and  mill  employ- 
ees to  do  work  on  the  National  Forest 
System  that  will  contribute  to  the 
future  productivity  of  these  lands. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  will  be 
to  make  these  lands  more  productive 
through  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  Improvement,  roadbuildlng  and 
the  removal  of  dead  trees.  The  benefit 
of  this  work  will  be  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards of  wildfire  through  the  removal 
of  fuels,  to  improve  the  National 
Forest  System's  transportation 
system,  to  accomplish  more  extensive 
yarding  of  undesirable  materials,  to 
provide  employment,  and  to  Improve 
the  productivity  of  the  forests,  and  to 
provide  easier  public  access  to  fire- 
wood. 

When  we  consider  that  people  em- 
ployed in  this  manner  will  not  be 
drawing  unemployment  compensation, 
and  when  we  consider  the  real  dollar 
value  in  the  improved  forest  produc- 
tivity, I  believe  that  this  program  will 
not  be  a  high  cost  factor  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  instead  it  will  be  profita- 
ble. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  proposed 
budget  of  the  Forest  Service  to  see 
that  the  opportunities  are  there  for 
useful  projects  that  are  not  make- 
work. 

The  budget  shows  that  the  Forest 
Service  ought  to  be  spending  $371.4 
million  for  road  construction.  The 
budget  calls  for  $100  million  less. 

Using  Resources  Planning  Act  pro- 
jections the  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $20.3  million  for  trail  con- 
struction, but  the  budget  calls  for  $4.8 
million. 

The  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $50.5  million  for  recreation 
construction,  but  the  budget  calls  for 
$4.5  miUion. 

The  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $62.5  million  for  construction 
for  fire  administration  and  other  pur- 
poses, but  the  budget  calls  for  $16.1 
million. 

The  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $49.7  million  for  land  man- 
agement activities,  but  the  budget 
only  calls  for  $17.9  million. 

The  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $25.6  million  for  mainte- 
nance of  facilities,  but  the  budget  asks 
for  $13.6  million. 

The  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $119.7  million  for  forest  road 
maintenance,  but  the  budget  calls  for 
$61.6  miUion. 

The  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $21.6  million  for  forest  trail 


maintenance,  but  the  budget  calls  for 
$7.7  million. 

The  Forest  Service  ought  to  be 
spending  $141.8  million  for  reforsta- 
tion  and  timber  stand  improvement, 
but  the  budget  calls  for  $100  million. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
work  that  ought  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  productivity  and  safety  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System.  Each  year  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  make  the 
proper  investements  In  these  areas, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  accused  of  ac- 
complishing only  custodial  manage- 
ment of  the  forests. 

With  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
woodworkers  unemployed,  we  shduld 
look  on  the  current  situation  as  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  good 
bill  to  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  S.  2289  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2289 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Emergency  National 
Forest  Productivity  Act  of  1982. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
establish  a  special  program  to  remove  dead, 
dying,  diseased  and  downed  timber  on  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  shall  be  to  make  these  lands 
more  productive,  through  reforestation  and 
other  forms  of  enhancement,  including  road 
construction:  to  accomplish  additional  thin- 
ning and  other  forms  of  timber  stand  im- 
provement: to  reduce  the  hazards  of  wildfire 
to  accomplish  more  extensive  yarding  of  im- 
deslrable  materials:  to  provide  employment 
in  and  around  communities  that  are  depend- 
ent on  timber  production;  and  to  provide 
easier  public  access  to  firewood  supplies. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts or  other  types  of  agreements  with 
owners  of  private  forest  lands  or  other  per- 
sons, or  may  conduct  the  work  himself,  if  no 
contractors  are  available. 

(b)  The  program  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  Judged  by 
its  contribution  to  the  long-term  productivi- 
ty and  environmental  protection  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System. 

(c)  Projects  and  other  efforts  established 
under  the  program  authorized  by  the  Act 
may  be  carried  out  In  conjunction  with 
projects,  contracts  or  agreements  entered 
into  under  any  authority  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  possess:  Provided,  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  abrogate  or 
modify  provisions  of  existing  contracts  or 
agreements.  Including  contracts  or  agree- 
ments for  the  sale  of  National  Forest 
timber,  except  to  the  extent  such  changes 
are  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to 
such  contracts  or  agreements. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the 
special  program  through  to  procedure  under 
which  purchasers  of  National  Forest  System 
timber  under  contracts  awarded  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986,  may  be  required  to  remove 
residues  and  yard  undesirable  materials,  not 
purchased  by  them,  to  point  of  prospective 
use.  In  return  for  compensation  In  the  form 
of  residue  removal  credits.  The  residue  re- 


moval credits  shall  be  applied  against  the 
amount  payable  for  the  timber  purchased, 
and  shall  represent  the  anticipated  cost  of 
removal.  The  following  guidelines  shall 
apply  to  projects  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  After  the  material  removed  from  the 
forest  is  taken  to  r>olnts  of  prospective  use, 
it  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  not  less  than 
its  appraised  value  for  commercial  timber 
uses,  such  as  lumber  or  pulp.  Any  wood  ma- 
terial that  Is  not  sold  for  commercial  pur- 
poses shall  be  offered  for  public  use  as  fire- 
wood. 

(2)  Except  In  cases  where  wood  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  for  fire  prevention, 
site  preparation  for  regeneration,  wildlife 
habitat  Improvement  or  other  land  manage- 
ment purposes,  the  Secretary  may  not  pro- 
vide for  removal  of  wood  material  In  in- 
stances where  the  anticipated  cost  of  remov- 
al would  exceed  the  anticipated  value.  In- 
cluding the  estimated  long  term  value  of  im- 
proved management  of  the  National  Forest 
System. 

(3)  The  residue  removal  credits  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
payable  by  the  purchasers  for  timber  after 
the  application  of  all  other  charges  and 
credits. 

(4)  Wood  and  wood  residues  shall  be  col- 
lected from  a  site  so  as  to  avoid  soil  deple- 
tion, erosion  and  watershed  damage,  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  protection  of  wild- 
life habiut. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  the  sixth  undesig- 
nated paragraph  under  the  heading  "Forest 
Service"  in  the  Act  of  May  23.  1908  (35  SUt. 
260:  16  U.S.C.  500)  and  section  13  or  the  Act 
of  March  1.  1911  (36  SUt.  963:  16  U.S.C. 
500)  (A)  any  residue  removal  credit  applied 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  as 
"money  received"  or  "moneys  received",  re- 
spectively, and  (B)  the  "money  received"  or 
"moneys  received",  respectively,  from  the 
sales  of  wood  residues  removed  to  points  of 
prospective  use  shall  be  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  less  the  sum  of  any  residue  removal 
credit  applied  with  respect  to  such  residues 
plus  any  costs  Incurred  by  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice In  processing  and  storing  such  residues. 

Sk.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  These  reports  shall  be 
submitted  with  the  reports  required  under 
section  8(c)  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

Sic.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
within  30  days  after  enactment. 

Sk.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  <150.000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years,  1983,  1984,  1985. 
and  1986  to  (a)  carry  out  the  progams  au- 
thorized under  section  3  of  this  Act.  (b)  pro- 
vide for  the  residue  removal  credits  author- 
ized by  section  4  of  this  Act  and  (c)  carry 
out  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  from  other  National 
Forest  System  Accounts  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sk.  8.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  Im- 
mediately. 
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By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  Au- 
thorization   Act,    Fiscal    Years    1982 
and    1983"   (Public   Law   97-  ; 

Stat.         ),  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  INTERNATIONAL 
COmfUNICATION  AGENCY  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Internation- 
al Communication  Agency  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983. 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  ICA  and  I  am  introducing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  International 
Commimication  Agency  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  March  18, 
1982. 

S.  2290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

That  section  202  of  the  "International 
Communication  Agency  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983"  (Public  Law 
97-  Stat.         )  Is  amended  by  strik- 

ing out  "$482,340,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$640.000,000 ". 

CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

Sk.  2.  Section  804(1)  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "suitably"  and  replac- 
ing It  with  words  "equally  or  better." 

Sk.  807.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  31  U.S.C.  484  or  any  other  law  or  limita- 
tion of  authority,  tuition  fees  or  other  pay- 
ments received  by  or  for  the  use  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  from 
or  In  connection  with  English-teaching  pro- 
grams conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Agency  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  CXiltural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1061  may  be  credited  to  the 
Agency's  applicable  appropriation." 

Section-by-Section  Anai,ysis— Authoriza- 
tion or  Additional  Appropriations 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983"  in- 
creases the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  International  Communication 
Agency  In  fiscal  year  1983  from  $482,340,000 
to  $640,000,000.  The  amended  amount  is  In- 
cluded In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  Increase  is  requested  primarily  to 
cover  added  requirements  for  construction 
of  new  Voice  of  America  relay  stations  over- 
seas, international  education  and  foreign 
language  activities  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Education  and  added 
costs  of  Agency  operations  attributable 
mainly  to  overseas  wage  cost  increases. 


section  a  (EMPLOYMENT  OP  FOREIGN 
NATIONALS! 

Public  Law  96-60.  passed  in  August  of 
1979,  amended  Section  804(1)  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474(1))  by 
broadening  considerably  the  Agency's  au- 
thority to  employ  foreign  nationals  to  meet 
its  various  programming  responsibilities.  In 
addition  to  translation  and  narration,  the 
law  now  allows  the  use  of  foreign  nationals 
for  preparation  and  production  of  programs 
"where  suitab  y  qualified  U.S.  citizens  are 
not  available."  The  principal  advocate  and 
beneficiary  of  this  change  was  the  Voice  of 
America. 

The  presently  proposed  amendment  to 
Section  804(1)  would  delete  the  word  "suit- 
ably" and  replace  it  with  the  words  "equally 
or  better"  so  that  the  section  would  read  In 
pertinent  part  "employ,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws, 
aliens  within  the  United  States  and  abroad 
for  service  In  the  United  States  .  .  .  when 
equaUy  or  better  qualified  United  States  citi- 
zens are  not  available.  ..."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

As  the  law  Is  now  written  and  Interpreted, 
minimally  qualified  U.S.  citizens  must  be 
given  preference  for  Jobs  over  highly  quali- 
fied and  experienced  foreign  national  em- 
ployees. This  frequently  has  resulted  in 
hiring  less  than  the  best  qualified  candi- 
dates for  language  programming  and  has  led 
to  language  broadcasts  of  a  poorer  quality 
than  is  needed.  In  the  highly  competitive 
international  broadcasting  environment  In 
which  the  VOA  operates,  language  and  Jour- 
nalistic skill  must  be  of  the  highest  quality 
when  Judged  by  the  foreign  listener. 

SECTION  a  (ENGLISH  TEACHING  PROCEEDS  I 

The  Agency  Is  seeking  authority  to  use 
the  proceeds  from  Its  English  teaching  pro- 
grams abroad.  We  anticipate  the  following 
beneficial  results: 

(1)  Greater  quality  control  of  educational 
aspects  of  these  programs  since  they  would 
be  removed  from  local  educational  require- 
ments such  as  teaching  host  country  history 
and  culture  In  addition  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  local  labor  law  requirements, 
such  as  the  need  to  hire  a  certain  percent- 
age of  host  country  nationals  as  teachers, 
rather  than  the  pedogocially  preferred 
native  speakers  of  English. 

(2)  Greater  administrative  control  of  pro- 
grams, such  as  uniform  bookkeeping  re- 
quirements, the  ability  to  recycle  funds  re- 
ceived into  ELT  program  enrichment,  the 
option  to  dismiss  employees  who  are  not 
maintaining  academic  standards  or  who 
have  been  found  to  siphon  off  funds  for  Im- 
proper use. 

(3)  Greater  continuity  of  programs  since 
oversight  would  not  be  left  In  the  hands  of 
constantly  changing  volunteer  members  of 
Boards  of  Directors  of  umbrella  organiza- 
tions. 

(4)  Greater  flexibility  for  posts  as  to  the 
most  effective  ways  to  enhance  eaich  pro- 
gram In  light  of  the  academic  and  socio-cul- 
tural  needs  of  the  local  population  should 
Income  exceed  expenditures,  such  as  subsi- 
dizing highly  desirable  seminars  for  second- 
ary-sch<M>l  teachers  associations  such  as 
local  chapters  of  TESOL. 

(6)  The  ability  to  get  ELT  materials  which 
contain  a  substantial  smiount  of  "Ameri- 
cana" Into  national  school  systems  and  local 
Institutions  willing  to  pay  modest  costs  for 
these  materials,  since  this  would  eliminate 
the  current  drain  on  ijosts'  DSA  accounts,  a 
factor  Inhibiting  the  size  of  current  posts 
orders. 


International  Commu- 
nication Agency. 
Washingtoru  D.C.,  March  18,  1S82. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  to  carry  out  In  Fiscal 
Year  1983  international  communication  and 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. These  activities  are  mandated  by  the 
United  States  Information  and  Education 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended:  the 
Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  The  authorization 
of  our  appropriations  is  required  by  Section 
701(a)  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1476(a)). 

The  legislation  also  proposes  to  amend 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agency's  basic 
enabling  authorities.  An  analysis  explaining 
the  proposed  legislation  Is  enclosed. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  amend  the  request 
submitted  last  year  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  and 
1983.  This  legislation  has  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  upon  In  conference. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  informed  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely. 

Charles  Z.  Wick, 

Dirtctor.9 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Huddlestoh,  Mr.  LfAHY,  Mr. 
ZORINSKY,    Mr.    Melcher.    Mr. 

I»RYOR,  Mr.  BOREH,  Mr.  HETLIIf, 

and  Mr.  EIzon.): 
S.  2291.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  disseminate 
farm  income  estimates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

FARM  INCOME  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  wiU  correct  what 
appears  to  be  an  inappropriate  policy 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  embargo  the  release  of  infor- 
mation on  farm  Income. 

The  Income  statistics  have  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  Department's 
publications  In  recent  weeks.  Policy  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  decline  to 
answer  questions  related  to  the  1982 
farm  income  forecast. 

By  failing  to  publish,  or  even  talk 
about,  the  farm  income  outlook,  the 
Department  has  generated  teess 
among  farmers  that  the  Income  out- 
look is  so  bad  that  the  administration 
is  reluctant  to  give  an  estimate. 

My  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  publish  each  month  his 
Department's  estimate  of  gross  farm 
receipts,  agricultural  production  ex- 
penses, and  net  farm  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  is  yet  another  step  by  this  admin- 
istration to  politicize  vital  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
should  be  left  to  professionals.  Certain 
activities  of  the  Department  simply 
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must  be  left  outside  the  political 
arena;  otherwise  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  siif fer. 

I  would  like  to  quote  O.  V.  Wells, 
who  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  in  the  Department 
from  1946  to  1953.  and  served  in  the 
Oepartment  of  Agriculture  from  1929 
to  1961.  Mr.  Wells  delivered  a  bicen- 
tennial lecture  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  September  24,  1976,  in 
which  he  said: 

Over  the  years  that  I  waa  with  the  De- 
partment (1929-61),  my  standard  argumenc 
was  that  the  best  contribution  that  we  could 
make  was  to  see  that  the  several  farm 
groups,  the  agribusiness  and  consumer  In- 
terests, the  action  agencies  and  their  admin- 
istrators, the  White  House  advisers  (Includ- 
ing the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Budget  Bureau),  and  the  Congressional 
leaders  and  committees  all  started  their  ar- 
guments from  the  same  basic  facts  and  anal- 
yses. I  assume  that  this  is  still  a  guiding 
principle  wittiln  the  Department. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Wells  airgument.  All 
the  parties  concerned  must  have  some 
basic  agreement  on  economic  situation 
for  agriculture  in  order  for  discussion 
of  agricultural  policy  to  be  informed 
and  productive.  Because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  not  provide 
its  analysis  of  farm  income  in  1982, 
nor  will  even  discuss  the  farm  income 
outlook  for  1982.  we  have  no  agree- 
ment on  the  basic  facts  as  a  starting 
point  for  discuisslon. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
quote  from  the  bicentennial  lecture 
delivered  by  M.  L.  Upchurch.  who  was 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  from  1965  to  1971.  Mr. 
Upchurch  notes  that  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  the  agency  charged 
with  producing  the  farm  income  esti- 
mates and  forecasts,  has  "a  venerable 
history  of  accomplishment  •••  its  in- 
tegrity in  developing  the  publishing 
economic  intelligence  for  agriculure 
has  always  been  unassailable.  I  am 
sure  It  will  remain  so." 

The  recent  actions,  or  more  appro- 
priately the  inaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, brings  Mr.  Upchurch's  conclu- 
sion into  question. 

Monthly  publication  of  current  eco- 
nomic statistics  is  hardly  an  unusual 
occxirrence.  Most  major  indicators  of 
the  state  of  the  economy  are  pub- 
lished monthly.  We  receive  labor  sta- 
tistics, such  as  the  unemployment  rate 
and  estimates  of  the  number  of  people 
employed.  We  receive  price  statistics, 
such  as  the  consumer  price  index  and 
the  producer  price  index.  We  receive 
national  income  statistics,  such  as 
gross  national  product  and  personal 
Income  statistics.  Why  should  we  not 
have  knowledge  of  the  current  status 
of  the  farm  income? 

In  fact,  the  Department,  until  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  routinely  published 
farm  income  statistics,  including  fore- 
casts. These  statistics  have  been  pub- 
lished most  prominently   in  the  De- 


partmtnt's  Agricultural  Outlook  mag- 
a-iine. 

USD  A  now  claims  that  it  is  too  early 
to  be  able  to  estimate  farm  income  for 
1982  accurately.  Yet  every  other  ad- 
ministration has  faced  the  same  uncer- 
tainties and  still  published  a  forecast 
prepared  using  the  best  professional 
expertise  available  within  the  Depart- 
ment. Their  forecasts  have  been  of 
great  value  to  Congress  in  overseeing 
the  operations  of  the  Department  and 
in  evaluating  legislative  proposals. 

The  professionals  at  the  Department 
and  the  users  of  the  farm  income  esti- 
mates are  aware  of  the  uncertainty  in- 
herent in  forecasts.  As  long  as  the  bi- 
accuracies  are  the  result  only  of  statis- 
tical estimating  procedure,  the  public 
interest  is  served. 

Mr.  President,  the  level  of  farm 
income  is  an  important  indicator  of 
the  health  of  rural  America.  The  level 
of  farm  income  helps  Congress  to 
evaluate  whether  or  not  legislative 
action  is  required  to  preserve  our  vital 
food  and  fiber  producing  industry,  an 
industry  that  contributes  more  to  our 
balance  of  payments  than  any  other. 
It  is  intolerable  that  we  in  Congress 
should  be  denied  the  information 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2291 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 526  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (7  U.S.C. 
2204)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  by 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  make  and 
disseminate  estimates  of  gross  farm  receipts, 
production  expenses  of  farmers,  and  net 
farm  Income  for  the  past  calendar  year,  the 
current  calendar  year,  and.  In  the  montiis  of 
October  through  December,  the  forthcom- 
ing calendar  year,  based  on  the  most  recent 
data  available  to  the  Secretary.". 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
824d)  relating  to  inclusion  of  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  in  the  wholesale 
rate  base  of  public  utilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

WHOLESALE  RATI  BASE  OP  PUBUC  TTnLrriES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  administration  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  policy  of  requiring  consumers  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  energy,  years 
before  they  receive  any  service.  The 
first  evidence  of  this  policy  came  last 
year,  when  President  Reagan  proposed 
a  series  of  waivers  for  the  Alaska  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline.  Those  waivers  require 
consumers  to  pay  for  the  principal  and 
interest  on  $32  billion  of  debt  capital 


for  the  pipeline  before  they  receive 
any  gas,  and  even  though  the  project 
might  never  be  completed. 

Now  this  administration  is  seeking  to 
bring  this  outrageous  new  policy  to 
the  electric  utility  industry  through  a 
highly  technical  accounting  regulation 
known  as  construction  work  in 
progress,  or  CWIP.  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  pres- 
ently is  considering  a  regulation  to 
allow  utilities  to  include  CWIP  in  their 
regulated  rate  base.  If  put  into  effect, 
this  regulation  would  create  a  major 
new  loophole  that  will  permit  utilities 
to  require  their  customers  to  begin 
paying— with  profit— for  new  electric 
generating  plants  before  such  plants 
are  providing  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  this  outrageous 
regulation  that  would  force  the  Na- 
tion's consumers  to  massively  subsidize 
the  electric  utility  Industry. 

Utilities  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion were  not  permitted  to  use  CWIP 
until  1975.  when  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  FERC's  predecessor 
agency,  issued  order  555.  That  order 
permitted  a  utility  to  place  CWIP  in 
Its  rate  base  only  in  three  situations: 

First,  to  cover  the  cost  of  Installing 
pollution  control  equipment; 

Second,  to  cover  the  cost  of  convert- 
ing an  existing  oil-  or  gas-fired  genera- 
tor to  bum  a  more  plentiful  fuel,  such 
as  coal;  and 

Third,  to  cover  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing new  generating  facilities  for  utili- 
ties In  severe  financial  difficulty. 

I  believe  that  the  first  two  excep- 
tions—pollution control  and  fuel  con- 
version—are entirely  reasonable.  My 
legislation  would  retain  them.  But. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  definitely 
close  the  door  on  any  inclination  that 
may  exist  at  FERC  to  substantially 
expand  the  ability  of  utilities  to  pass 
on  CWIP  charges  to  their  customers. 
Specifically  this  legislation  amends 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  prohibit 
FERC  from  allowing,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  pollution  control  or  fuel  con- 
version, the  inclusion  of  CWIP  in  the 
rate  base  of  any  utility  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

There  Is  smiple  reason  to  believe 
that  unless  the  Congress  Intervenes, 
FERC  win.  in  fact,  take  a  permissive 
approach  to  CWIP. 

On  July  27.  1981.  for  example,  FERC 
Issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
that  would  broaden  the  "severe  finan- 
cial difficulty"  exception  to  permit  a 
utility  to  use  CWIP  whenever  its  first 
mortgage  bond  rating  for  Moody's  Is 
Baa  or  lower  or  BBB  or  lower  under 
Standard  and  Poor's,  and  when  CWIP 
makes  up  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  its  rate  base. 

But  FERC  did  not  stop  there.  When 
the  proposed  rulemaking  was  noticed 
in  the  Federal  Register,  FERC  also  so- 
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liclted  additional  comments  on  a 
number  of  Issues  designed  to  further 
expand  the  use  of  CWIP.  It  should 
surprise  no  one  that  dozens  of  private 
utilities,  as  well  as  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute (EEI)  asked  that  the  final  regu- 
lations allow  CWIP  in  a  utility's  rate 
base  regardless  of  circumstance. 
Speaking  for  the  administration,  the 
Department  of  Energy  endorsed  that 
position. 

FERC  appears  eager  to  accommo- 
date the  request  of  the  Industry  and 
the  administration.  Speaking  before  a 
utility  conference  sponsored  by  EEI 
on  October  27,  1981,  FERC  Chairman 
C.  M.  Butler  III,  told  utility  executives 
that  the  proposed  rule  did  not  go  far 
enough.  According  to  Mr.  Butler,  con- 
sumers, not  utilities,  should  bear  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  CWIP 
should  not  be  Included  In  any  given 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  what 
began  as  a  narrow  exception  for  CWIP 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  floodgate 
through  which  utilities  will  be  permit- 
ted to  take  consumers'  money  now  in 
exchange  for  providing  them  with  new 
service  In  8  to  10  years.  The  American 
Public  Power  Association,  which  repre- 
sents municipal  electric  systems  that 
purchase  electricity  at  wholesale  rates 
from  private  utilities,  points  out  that  a 
broadened  CWIP  regulation  at  FERC 
will  add  at  least  $1.17  billion  to  the 
electric  bills  of  consumers  each  year. 

But  $1.17  billion  a  year  Is  only  part 
of  the  story.  FERC  regulates  only 
wholesale  sales,  which  account  for  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  all  the  elec- 
tricity generated  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  State  public  service 
commissions,  which  regulate  the  re- 
maining 90  percent  of  sales,  look  to 
FERC  for  guidance  ir  many  Instances. 
Were  a  broad  CWIP  rule  adopted  by 
the  States,  consumers  would  pay  an 
additional  $12  billion  annually  without 
receiving  any  additional  service. 

The  utility  industry  has  argued  that 
CWIP  is  needed  in  order  to  counter 
severe  financial  difficulties.  But  is  that 
true? 

According  to  Standard  and  Poor's, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  utili- 
ties have  a  bond  rating  of  A  or  better. 

George  Anders,  writing  in  the  No- 
vember 12,  1981,  Wall  Street  Journal 
stated  that,  "electric  utility  stocks 
have  become  one  of  this  year's  star 
performers." 

Analysts  for  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  recently  concluded,  "overall, 
electric  stocks  for  the  past  year  have 
substantially  outperformed  the  mar- 
ket and  fixed  Income  securities. ..." 

Argus  Research  predicts  that  "many 
electric  utility  stocks  will  prove  attrac- 
tive vehicles  In  the  period  ahead"  and 
"warrant  the  favorable  attention  of  In- 
vestors today." 

The  Washington  Post  of  January  31, 
1982,  quotes  a  market  forecast  by 
Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields,  Inc.  as 


saying,  "As  the  year  1982  unfurls,  we 
are  optimistic  that  a  favorable  market 
climate  for  electric  utilities  will 
evolve."  Bache  predicted  that  utility 
stock  Investors  will  earn  a  profit  "of 
close  to  18  percent  per  annum." 

'Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
accept  the  industry's  claims  of  poor  fi- 
nancial health,  there  is  still  no  evi- 
dence that  allowing  CWIP  in  rate  base 
would  improve  their  condition.  The 
American  I*ublic  Power  Association 
points  out  that  many  utilities  have 
bond  ratings  of  AA  In  States  that  do 
not  allow  CWIP.  Conversely,  States 
that  allow  CWIP  have  utilities  with 
bond  ratings  of  BBB.  Standard  and 
Poor's  lists  the  quality  of  utility  man- 
agement and  State  regulation,  not 
CWIP,  as  the  two  most  important  fac- 
tors In  rating  a  utility's  bonds. 

Allowing  a  utility  to  place  CWIP  in 
its  rate  base  would  only  heighten  the 
opportunity  for  bad  management  deci- 
sions. CWIP  would  increase  a  utility's 
rates  without  consideration  being 
given  to  whether  a  utility's  manage- 
ment made  a  prudent  Investment  In 
going  forward  with  the  construction  of 
a  new  generating  facility.  If  a  utility 
can  Immediately  recoup  Its  costs  and 
earn  a  profit  on  new  construction, 
there  is  no  Incentive  to  hold  down 
costs  or  to  explore  less  easily  alterna- 
tives, such  as  increased  power  pooling 
and  wheeling,  as  well  as  Innovative 
load  management  and  conservation 
programs. 

It  Is  time.  Mr.  President,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  ever  widening  loophole 
through  which  consumers  will  be 
forced  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  -jach 
year.  It  Is  time  to  return  to  the  "used 
and  useful"  principle  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  almost  100  years 
ago  by  making  certain  that  consumers 
are  not  required  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
a  new  facility  until  it  is  complete  and 
service  is  being  provided. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2293.  A  bUl  to  sunend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  subsistence  payments  to 
certain  law  enforcement  officers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SI7BSISTENCZ  PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  LAW 
ENPORCEIIENT  OPTICERS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  legislation 
which  would  allow  State  troopers,  and 
other  State  law  enforcement  officers, 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  subsist- 
ence allowances  paid  to  them  by  the 
State. 

For  many  years  now.  In  Alabama, 
our  State  troopers  and  other  State  law 
enforcement  officers  have  been  given 
a  subsistence  allowance  provided  by 
statute  of  $5  per  day.  This  cash  allow- 
ance, which  is  generally  used  for 
meals,  is  not  viewed  by  the  State  as 
compensation.  It  is  considered  a  reim- 


bursement for  worl  -related  expenses 
which  are  vital  to  the  performance  of 
the  troopers'  duties. 

Section  119  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  was  enacted  In  1954,  ex- 
cludes from  an  employee's  gross 
income  the  value  of  employer-fur- 
nished meals  if  they  are  provided  for 
the  employer's  convenience,  on  its 
business  premises,  and  for  substantial- 
ly noncompensatory  reasons.  For  sev- 
eral years,  this  provision  was  Inter- 
preted to  Include  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  to  State  troopers. 

In  1972.  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ruled  that  subsistence  allowances 
provided  to  State  troopers  do  not  fall 
within  this  statute  and,  therefore,  may 
not  t)e  excluded  from  gross  income  for 
taxable  purposes.  The  U.S.  Tax  Court 
reviewed  the  Service's  decision  and. 
with  six  members  dissenting,  also  held 
against  the  troopers.  While  the  Tax 
Court  conceded  that  the  meal  aUow- 
ances  were  furnished  because  it  was 
more  convenient  to  provide  a  meal  al- 
lowance than  to  provide  meals  for  the 
troopers,  the  court  interpreted  section 
119  as  excluding  from  tax  meals  re- 
ceived in  kind,  and  not  meal  allow- 
ances. The  case  was  then  taken  before 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit.  The  appeals  court 
agreed  with  the  troopers'  contention 
that  such  meal  allowances  are  not  tax- 
able Income.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Commissioner  against 
Kowalski,  reversed  the  appeals  court 
ruling  and  declared  that  meal  allow- 
ances paid  to  State  troopers  are  tax- 
able income  and  do  not  fall  within  sec- 
tion 119  of  the  code. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ap- 
plied the  Kowalski  decision  retroac- 
tively and  held  State  troopers  liable 
for  taxes  on  their  meal  allowances 
back  through  1971.  The  retroactive  en- 
forcement of  that  decision  would  have 
resulted  in  severe  financial  hardships 
for  State  troopers  had  It  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Senator  Jim 
Allen  of  Alabama.  Senator  Allen 
sought  to  alleviate  this  financial 
burden,  which  would  have  proved  dis- 
astrous to  most  troopers,  by  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  exclude  from  taxable 
Income  the  statutory  subsistence  al- 
lowance paid  to  State  law  enforcement 
officers.  Through  his  efforts,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  amending  section  119 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  stating 
that  Kowalski  could  not  be  applied 
retroactively  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  However,  the  provisions  of 
Senator  Allen's  bill  which  dealt  with 
the  prospective  application  of 
Kowalski  were  not  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  exclude  sub- 
sistence allowances  to  State  troopers 
from  section  119.  The  purpose  behind 
this  section  is  to  allow  an  employer  to 
provide  meals  to  employees  for  sub- 
stantially   noncompensatory    employ- 
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ment  related  reasons.  The  regulations 
for  this  section  state  that  a  noncom- 
pensatory purpose  exists  where  em- 
ployees must  be  present  to  deal  with 
emergencies  during  worli  hours.  It  is 
unfair  and  unjust  to  exclude  a  State 
trooper's  subsistence  allowance  from 
the  benefits  of  this  Important  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Code  simply  because 
meals  are  not  provided  on  official 
premises  and  are  in  the  form  of  an  al- 
lowance. 

Alabama,  and  many  other  States,  in- 
stituted the  cash  allowance  system  in 
order  to  permit  troopers  to  remain  on 
call  in  their  assigned  patrol  areas 
during  their  break.  Often,  the  troop- 
ers' law  enforcement  duties  carry 
them  far  from  home.  Since  these  offi- 
cers are  assigned  on  a  countywide 
basis,  many  cannot  return  to  their  of- 
fices or  homes  for  meals  because  of 
their  responsibilities.  An  officer 
cannot  call  for  relief  at  mealtime  if  his 
duties  demand  his  presence.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  trooper  to 
order  a  meal  and  then  be  called  away 
for  an  emergency  before  the  meal  is 
even  set  before  him.  He  must  remain 
at  accident  scenes,  at  scenes  of  disor- 
der, at  traffic  congestion,  at  crime 
scenes,  often  eating  a  sandwich  as  he 
runs  to  an  emergency  call. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  our 
State  troopers  perform  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  demanding  Jobs 
imaginable.  Our  citizens'  safety  and 
well-being  depend  on  their  swift  action 
In  enforcing  the  law.  State  troopers 
take  their  meals  only  when  and  where 
the  time  allows  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  Jobs.  In  essence,  these  officers 
must  serve  their  State's  needs  before 
then  can  serve  their  own.  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  allowance  for  meals 
should  not  be  excluded  from  their  tax- 
able income. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  simply  amend  section  119  to 
specifically  provide  that  subsistence 
allowances  to  State  troopers  are  not 
taxable.  I  feel  strongly  that  there  is 
every  need  for  this  legislation,  which 
will  aid  the  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  our  Nation.  Let  me  stress  that 
this  bill  will  benefit  not  only  the  State 
troopers  in  Alabama,  but  also  those 
law  enforcement  officers  of  every 
State  who  receive  subsistence  allow- 
ances. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
legislation,  and  ask  for  its  timely  con- 
sideration, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2293 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repnaentative*  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Conffrtsa  aasevribled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  119  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 


rules  with  respect  to  meals  and  lodging  fur- 
nished for  the  convenience  of  the  employer) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  SuBSismiac  PATMnrrs  to  ckxtain 
LAW  DfroRcniKirr  omcats.— 

"(A)  In  GnrxRAL.— There  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  gross  Income  of  a  law  enforcement 
officer  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
to  such  officer  by  his  employer  for  meals  if 
such  payment  is— 

"(1)  required  or  authorized  by  the  laws 
governing  the  employment  of  such  officer, 
or 

"(ii)  required  by  a  contract  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  such  laws. 

■■(B)  $5  rm  day  umitatioh— The  amount 
excludable  from  gross  Income  under  subpar- 
agragh  (A)  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  per 
day. 

"(C)  Law  DrTORcnaifT  omcra.— The 
term  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  an  in- 
dividual who— 

"(1)  is  an  elected  or  appointed,  full-time 
employee  of  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(11)  has  the  power  of  arrest,  and 

■'(ii)  is  required  by  the  terms  of  his  em- 
ployment to  investigate,  apprehend,  or 
detain  individuals  suspected  or  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses. ■'. 

■■(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long): 
S.  2294.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  land  claims  of  the  Chi- 
timacha  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

CHrmiACHA  CLAIMS  SrrrLKMKIfT  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
companion  legislation  to  H.R.  5358  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  by  Congress- 
man Tauzih  to  settle  the  Chitimacha 
land  claim. 

A  federally  recognized  tribe,  the  Chi- 
timachas  have,  since  time  immemorial, 
owned  and  (xxupied  parts  of  the 
present  State  of  Louisiana  and  were 
one  of  the  larger  aboriginal  groups  in 
Louisiana  at  the  beglrming  of  the  Eu- 
ropean settlements.  Both  French  and 
Spanish  sovereigns  recognized  the 
Chitlmachas  and  their  right  to  the 
lands  they  occupied.  Moreover,  this 
sovereign  protection  was  carried  forth 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty  and 
the  Indian  Nonlntercourse  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  sec.  177). 

Since  1977,  seven  class  action  suits 
were  initiated  by  the  tribe  in  the  east- 
em,  middle  and  western  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  to  recover  recognized  and 
aboriginal  title  to  over  1  million  acres 
of  land  in  St.  Mary.  Iberville.  Ascen- 
sion, St.  Martin,  Iberia,  and  Assump- 
tion Parishes.  Unlike  other  eastern 
land  claims,  these  claims  are  based  on 
the  loss  of  property  to  Individuals, 
rather  than  on  a  taking  by  the  State. 
These  suits  are  being  held  in  abeyance 
pending    the    outcome    of   legislation 


pending  in  the  House  and  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

The  compromise  contained  in  this 
measure  provides  for  a  Federal  appro- 
priation of  $7.5  million  to  be  used  by 
the  tribe  to  purchase  additional  land 
for  the  present  250-acre  reservation 
and  for  tribal  development.  The  legis- 
lation will  also  extinguish  all  Chitima- 
cha land  claims  and  provide  clear  title 
to  the  defendant  lanclowners. 

All  parties— the  Chitimacha  Tribal 
Council,  the  various  defendants,  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  landown- 
ers associations— support  this  compro- 
mise. I  believe  this  is  a  fair  settlement 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  on  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DECoKciifi): 
S.  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
protection  for  shopping  centers  and 
their  tenants  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

SBOPPIRG  CENTKX  TENANTS  IMPKOVXMKNTS  ACT 
OP  1982 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Shopping 
Center  Protection  Improvements  Act 
of  1982.  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  im- 
plement needed  changes  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978. 

REASONS  POR  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  in  1978,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act. 
which  included  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 
The  new  code  makes  numerous  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  in  the  administration  of 
debtor's  estates. 

One  of  these  changes  adversely  af- 
fected the  ability  of  shopping  centers 
to  protect  their  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  their  nonbankrupt  tenants 
in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  any 
tenant.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
code,  in  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  tenant,  a  shopping  center  was  able 
to  protect  these  interests  by  enforcing 
lease  clauses  permitting  the  lessor  to 
regain  control  of  the  lease.  This  was 
done  by  terminating  the  lease,  chang- 
ing it  to  a  month-to-month  tenancy, 
waiving  or  terminating  an  option  to 
renew  the  lease,  or  terminating  the 
lease  if  the  debtor  was  unable  to  main- 
tain a  certain  sales  volume  or  net 
worth.  Such  provisions  enabled  the 
shopping  center  to  avoid  the  adverse 
consequences  of  vacancies,  curtailed 
operations,  or  assignment  to  tenants 
with  inappropriate  uses. 

Under  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  such 
clauses  were  made  unenforceable. 
However.  Congress  recognized  the 
unique  nature  of  the  relationship  t)e- 
tween  the  shopping  center  and  its  ten- 
ants, and  among  the  tenants  of  the 
shopping  center.  In  order  to  protect 
the  shopping  center  and  its  nonbank- 
rupt tenants  regarding  the  assumption 
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or  assignment  by  a  trustee  or  debtor  in 
possession  of  an  unexpired  lease.  Con- 
gress included  in  the  code  require- 
ments that  the  trustee  makes  certain 
specified  assurances  of  future  per- 
formance under  the  lease. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  practice, 
these  assurances  have  not  proved  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  protections  which 
Congress  intended.  This  situation  has 
only  recently  come  to  light  because 
significant  numbers  of  tenant  bank- 
ruptcies were  not  filed  until  last  year 
and  because  it  was  not  apparent  until 
several  months  after  these  bankruptcy 
petitions  were  filed  that  the  protec- 
tions of  the  code  were  not  working. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  amend 
the  code  to  strengthen  those  provi- 
sions and  thereby  provide  the  protec- 
tions which  Congress  intended  in  1978. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by 
amending  sections  365  and  362  of  the 
code. 

The  amendment  to  section  365 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  impose  a  60-day  limit  on  a 
trustee's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an 
unexpired  lease  in  all  bankruptcy 
cases,  with  the  right  to  request  addi- 
tional time  for  cause.  If  the  premises 
are  not  vacated  within  30  days  after  a 
court  order,  the  trustee  will  be  re- 
quired to  perform  all  of  the  obliga- 
tions under  the  lease  currently. 

Second,  require  the  trustee  to  per- 
form all  of  the  obligations  of  the 
tenant  under  the  lease,  including  pay- 
ment of  rent  and  other  charges  speci- 
fied in  the  lease,  until  the  lease  is  as- 
sumed or  rejected. 

Third,  delete  the  word  "substantial- 
ly" from  the  provisions  requiring  that 
an  assignment  of  a  shopping  center 
lease  would  not  breach  other  agree- 
ments and  would  not  disrupt  tenant 
mix. 

Fourth,  require  the  trustee  to  find 
that  an  assignee  of  a  shopping  center 
lease  would  have  a  financial  standing 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  tenant. 

Fifth,  allow  the  lessor,  in  the  event 
of  a  lease  assignment,  to  require  his 
customary  security  deposit  from  the 
new  tenant. 

Sixth,  clarify  that  any  assignment  of 
a  lease  is  subject  to  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  lease  being  assigned  as 
well  as  assuring  no  breach  in  any 
other  relevant  document. 

Seventh,  provide  that  the  special 
provisions  for  assignment  of  shopping 
center  leases  apply  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  default  under  the 
lease. 

Eighth,  clarify  that  leases  that  have 
been  terminated  under  State  law  will 
not  be  treated  as  property  of  the 
debtor  subject  to  bankruptcy. 

The  amendment  to  section  362 
would  delete  from  the  automatic  stay 
provisions  of  that  section,  a  pr(x:eed- 
ing  to  obtain  possession  of  property 
subject  to  a  lease  which  has  expired 


by  its  own  terms  without  regard  to  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2297 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shopping  Center 
Protections  Improvements  Act  of  1982. " 

Sec.  2.  Section  385  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  765 
and  766  of  this  title  and  in  subsections  (b), 
(>.).  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  trustee,  sub- 
ject to  the  court's  approval,  may  assume  or 
reject  tmy  executory  contract  or  unexpired 
lease  of  the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  timely 
perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  tenant 
arising  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  order 
for  relief,  imder  an  unexpired  lease  (includ- 
ing payment  of  the  rent  and  other  charges 
specified  in  such  lease)  until  such  lease  is  as- 
sumed or  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  S  503. 

"(b)(1)  If  there  has  been  a  default  In  an 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor,  the  trustee  may  not  assume  such 
contract  or  lease  unless,  at  the  time  of  as- 
sumption of  such  contract  or  lease,  the 
trustee— 

"(A)  cures,  or  provides  adequate  assurance 
that  the  trustee  will  prompty  cure,  such  de- 
fault: 

"(B)  compensates,  or  provides  adequate 
assurance  that  the  trustee  will  promptly 
compensate,  a  party  other  than  the  debtor 
to  such  contract  or  lease,  for  any  actual  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  such  party  resulting  from 
such  default:  and 

"(C)  provides  adequate  assurance  of 
future  performance  under  such  contract  or 
lease. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  a  default  that  Is  a  breach  of  a 
provision  relating  to— 

'•(A)  the  Insolvency  or  financial  condition 
of  the  debtor  at  any  time  before  the  closing 
of  the  case: 

■'(B)  the  conmiencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title:  or 

"(C)  the  appointment  of  or  taking  posses- 
sion by  a  trustee  in  a  case  under  this  title  or 
a  custodian  before  such  commencement. 

■•(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section  and  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section 
f,  adequate  assurance  of  future  performance 
of  a  lease  of  real  property  In  a  shopping 
center  Includes  adequate  assurance— 

"(A)  of  the  source  of  rent  and  other  con- 
sideration due  under  such  lease  with  a  fi- 
nancial standing.  Including  guarantors,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  original  tenant  when  the 
lease  was  executed: 

"(B)  that  any  percentage  rent  due  under 
such  lease  will  not  decline  substantially: 

"(C)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
thereof,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  provi- 
sions such  as  a  radius,  legation,  use.  or  ex- 
clusivity provision,  and  will  not  breach  any 
such  provision  contained  in  any  other  lease, 
financing  agreement,  or  master  agreement 
relating  to  such  shopping  center:  and 

■•(D)  that  assumption  or  asslgrunent  of 
such  lease  will  not  disrupt  any  tenant  mix 
or  balance  In  such  shopping  center. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  there  has  been  a  default  in 


an  unexpired  lease  of  the  debtor,  other  than 
a  default  of  a  kind  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  trustee  may  not 
require  a  lessor  to  provide  services  or  sup- 
plies incidental  to  such  lease  before  assiunp- 
tion  of  such  lease  unless  the  lessor  is  com- 
pensated under  the  terms  of  such  lease  for 
any  services  and  supplies  provided  under 
such  lease  before  assumption  of  such  lease. 

"(C)  The  trustee  may  not  assume  or 
assign  any  executory  contract  or  unexpired 
lease  of  the  debtor,  whether  or  not  such 
contract  or  lease  prohibits  or  restricts  as- 
signment of  rights  or  delegation  of  duties, 
If- 

"(1)(A)  applicable  law  excuses  a  party, 
other  than  the  debtor,  to  such  contract  or 
lease  from  accepting  performance  from  or 
rendering  performance  to  the  trustee  or  tui 
assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease,  whether 
or  not  such  contract  or  lease  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts assignment  of  rights  or  delegation  of 
duties:  and 

■■(B)  such  party  does  not  consent  to  such 
assumption  or  assignment:  or 

"(2)  such  contract  is  a  contract  to  make  a 
loan,  or  extend  other  debt  financing  or  fi- 
nancial accomm<xlations.  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  debtor,  or  to  Issue  a  security  of  the 
debtor. 

■'(3)  such  contract  or  lease  has  been  termi- 
nated under  state  law  prior  to  the  order  for 
relief. 

"(d)  In  all  cases  under  this  title.  If  the 
trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject  an  execu- 
tory contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor  within  60  days  after  the  order  for 
relief,  or  within  such  additional  time  as  the 
court,  for  cause,  within  such  60-day  period, 
fixes,  then  such  contract  or  lease  is  deemed 
rejected,  and  in  the  case  of  a  lease,  the 
court  shall  order  the  premises  to  be  vacated 
immediately.  If  the  premises  are  not  vacat- 
ed within  30  days  after  such  order,  the 
trustee  shall  periorm  all  of  the  obligations 
under  such  lease  currently.  Acceptance  of 
such  performance  shall  not  constitute  a 
waiver  or  relinquishment  of  the  lessor's 
rights  under  the  lease  or  Bankruptcy  Code. 

"(1)  If  an  unexpired  lease  Is  assigned  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  lessor  of  the  prop- 
erty may  require  a  deposit  or  other  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
under  the  lease  substantially  the  same  as 
would  have  been  required  by  the  landlord 
upon  the  Initial  leasing  to  a  similar  tenant." 

Sec.  3.  Section  362(b)  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(9)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
a  proceeding  to  obtain  possession  of  proper- 
ty subject  to  a  lease  which  has  expired  by 
virtue  of  Its  own  terms  without  regard  to 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1698.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  preferential  treatment  in 
the  admission  of  certain  children  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

S.  3000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  a  bill 
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to  amend  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  establish  an  Improved  basis  for  pro- 
viding relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  31SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ILastdt.  the 

Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2155,  a 
bill  to  require  a  foreign  country  be  de- 
clared to  be  in  default  before  pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  loans  owed  by  such  country 
or  credits  which  have  been  extended 
to  such  country  which  have  been  guar- 
anteed or  assured  by  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

S.  21il 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetliw), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nurro). 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaxtk)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2158.  a  biU  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  pasrment  of  an  incentive 
grant  for  highway  safety  programs  to 
any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  statutes  of  the  State  in- 
clude certain  provisions  relating  to 
driving  while  intoxicated;  to  establish 
a  national  driver  register,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  21B» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahforth.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2159.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  provide  that  Judgment 
debts  resulting  from  a  liability  which 
is  based  on  driving  while  intoxicated 
shall  not  be  discharged. 

S.  3174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THURMOifD.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crak- 
STON).  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2174.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  American  Ex-Prison- 
ers of  War. 

S.  33S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDiCK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2226.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  for 
emergency  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  2270.  a  bill  to  amend  section  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  gen- 
erally that  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
impose  further  restriction  on  the  right 
of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

SENATK  JOINT  RKSOLimOIf  1«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  commencing  with 
the  fourth  Monday  in  June  of  1982  as 
"National  NCO/Petty  Officer  Week." 

SKNATE  JOIIfT  RKSOLUTION  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  163.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion on  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  and 
Reductions. 

SEMATX  JOINT  resolution  1S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNW),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtJDDLESTON).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 169.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  18.  1982.  as 
"National  Architecture  Week." 

senatx  concurrknt  resolution  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  and  the  Senator 
from    Maine    (Mr.    Mitchell)    were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  68,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution regarding  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

senate  resolution  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Exon),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  299.  a 
resolution  to  designate  May  4.  1982.  as 
"International  Franchise  Day." 

senate  resolution  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  325.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  restore  full 
funding  of  the  WIN  program. 

SENATE  resolution  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  340.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  no  action  be  taken  to  terminate 
or  otherwise  weaken  the  Community 
Service  Employment  Program  under 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1343 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  relating  to  budget  outlays  for 
Pell  grant,  guaranteed  student  loan, 
and  campus-based  aid  programs. 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  submitting  an  amendment 
which  is  designed  to  insure  adequate 
funding  for  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. The  number  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  I  have  received  in  response 
to  the  President's  proposals  for  these 
programs  has  been  overwhelming. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  postsecondary 
students  in  ray  State  of  South  Dakota 
received  some  from  of  financial  assist- 
ance during  the  1980-81  school  year. 
The  message  from  them  has  been 
clear:  They  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
college  if  the  President's  proposals 
were  enacted. 

Much  has  been  said  about  waste  and 
abuse  in  these  programs,  and  I  think 
that  in  cases  in  which  the  student  and 
his  or  her  family  can  afford  to  pay  for 
a  college  education,  they  should  do  so. 
There  may  be  measures  which  we  can 
undertake  to  tighten  up  eligibility 
standards  in  some  of  these  programs. 
Across-the-board   cuts  such   as   those 
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that  have  been  proposed,  however,  do 
not  solve  this  problem. 

Low-  and  middle-income  students 
will  be  unjustly  penalized  if  this  Con- 
gress approves  the  administration's 
proposals  for  student  financial  aid.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  South 
Dakota  alone,  the  number  of  students 
receiving  Pell  grants  would  drop  from 
over  13.000  to  some  8.000.  Nationally, 
over  1  million  students  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  this  program.  In  addition, 
severe  cuts  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  campus  based  aid  programs 
would  destroy  all  hope  of  a  college 
education  for  many  more  students.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  in  Congress  wish 
to  send  the  message  to  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  no  longer  care  about  the 
education  of  this  country's  youth.  I 
firmly  believe  that  these  programs  are 
some  of  the  best  investments  that  we 
can  make  in  the  future,  and  I  will  do 
all  that  is  within  my  power  to  see  that 
they  are  restored  to  adequate  funding 
levels.* 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  at  10  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday.  March  31,  to  discuss  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OB  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AMD 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
March  29,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  food  stamp  reauthorization 
program  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  31,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  markup 
of  S.  2109,  a  bill  reauthorizing  the 
Commodity  F*utures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  other  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion, of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  at  10:30 
Ejn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  review  the 


administration's    proposed    soil 
water  conservation  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REGIONAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Regional  and  Economic  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  I»ublic  Works  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  1 
p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  status 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Supply  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  at  9 
a.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  to 
discuss  the  budget  for  energy  conser- 
vation and  related  programs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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A  STRONG  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  today 
unanimously  reported  S.  2158.  a  bill  I 
have  sponsored  with  Senator  Dan- 
forth to  encourage  the  States  to 
mount  a  comprehensive  attack  against 
the  Nation's  No.  1  highway  safety 
problem— drunk  driving.  No  State  or 
region  is  spared  the  loss  of  life  and 
crippling  injury  brought  about  by 
drunk  drivers,  who  are  responsible  for 
at  least  half  of  the  50.000  to  55,000 
deaths  that  occur  on  our  highways 
each  year. 

The  legislation  adopted  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  a  major  step  in 
the  direction  of  improved  highway 
safety  for  all  Americans.  It  provides 
the  incentive  for  each  State— through 
modest  highway  safety  grants- to 
enact  stronger  laws  and  establish  com- 
prehensive programs  dealing  with  this 
problem.  In  order  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional highway  safety  grant,  each 
State  must  meet  several  minimal— but 
absolutely  essential— alcohol  safety 
standards,  specifically: 

First.  Provide  for  the  automatic,  ad- 
ministrative suspension  of  the  license 
of  any  driver  found  operating  a  vehicle 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
as  determined  by  a  breath  or  blood 
test.  The  mandatory  suspension  must 
be  for  a  90-day  period  for  the  first  in- 


cident,  and  at  least   1   year  for 
second  and  subsequent  offenses. 

Second.  Provide  for  the  administra- 
tive impoundment  of  any  vehicle  oper- 
ated by  a  person  whose  driving  privi- 
lege has  been  suspended  for  drunk 
driving. 

Third.  Provide  for  a  minimum,  48- 
consecutive-hour  jail  sentence,  which 
cannot  be  suspended  or  probated,  for 
any  person  convicted  of  drunk  driving 
for  a  second  time  within  a  5-year 
period. 

Fourth.  I»rovide  for  the  enactment 
of  comprehensive  alcohol  safety  pro- 
grams, including  programs  designed  to 
achieve  better  enforcement  of  drunk 
driver  laws,  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams for  problem  drinkers,  and  im- 
proved State  record  systems  capable  of 
identifying  repeat  offender  drunk  driv- 
ers. 

Fifth.  Establish  a  blood  alcohol  con- 
tent of  0.10  percent  as  conclusive,  per 
se  proof  of  intoxication. 

These  minimum  standards  are  the 
essential  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  drunk  driving  problem 
in  each  State.  They  provide  the  police, 
prosecutors,  and  judges  with  the  weap- 
ons they  need  to  keep  drunk  drivers 
off  our  highways. 

The  supplement  these  provisions, 
title  II  of  S.  2158  brings  about  the 
long-overdue  computerization  of  the 
National  Driver  Register.  This  now 
dormant  system  allows  motor  vehicle 
registrars  to  identify  new  license  appli- 
cants whose  driving  privilege  has  been 
suspended  or  revoked  in  other  States. 
Replacing  the  archaic  mail  system  cur- 
rently in  use  with  constantly  updated 
computer  records  will  allow  State 
motor  vehicle  registrars  to  identify 
drivers  with  bad  records  in  other  juris- 
dictions—and prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining a  new  license  simply  by  cross- 
ing State  lii:es. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Danforth  for  his  able  leadership  of 
this  legislation  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  adopted  the  bill  unani- 
mously less  than  4  weeks  after  Senator 
Danforth  introduced  S.  2158  on 
March  2.  This  bill  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Boschwitz,  Pack- 
wood,  Pressler,  Glenn,  Goldwater, 
Moynihan,  Ford,  Heflin,  and  Hol- 
lings. I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  and  seeking  prompt 
Senate  passage  of  this  very  reasonable 
approach  to  reducing  the  decades  of 
needless  slaughter  on  our  highways 
caused  by  the  actions  of  drunk  driv- 
ers.* 


VIETNAM  VETERAN  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  March  26.  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  memorial  to  Viet- 
nam War  veterans  took  place  here  in 
Washington.  Such  a  memorial  is  long 
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overdue,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
construction  has  finally  begun. 

The  design  of  this  memorial,  as  we 
all  know,  had  created  some  controver- 
sy, but  those  controversies  are  behind 
us  now.  We  should  not  let  some  minor 
differences  over  the  design  obscure 
the  fundamental  significance  and  im- 
portance of  this  memorise,  which  is  to 
honor  those  who  served— and  especial- 
ly those  who  gave  their  lives— in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  was  represented  at  the  ground- 
breaking by  Mr.  Thomas  Suprock,  a 
Vietnam  veteran  who  is  partially  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  a  shrapnel  wound 
received  in  Vietnam.  His  thoughts  on 
being  selected  for  this  task  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Providence  Journal  on 
March  25,  1982.  I  believe  his  ideas  are 
a  profound  statement  on  this  matter 
and  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  that  his  statement  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Mar.  25, 

1982] 

Vietnam  Veteran  Memorial 

(By  Thomas  G.  Suprock) 

I  have  had  the  great  honor  of  being  asked 
to  represent  Rhode  Island  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  the  Vietnam  Memo- 
rial in  Washington.  D.C.  Of  course.  I  accept- 
ed the  offer  made  by  the  gentleman  acting 
as  the  regional  coordinator  of  this  event  by 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. I  realized  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting a  state  with  the  highest  veteran  per 
capita  ratio  in  the  country. 

My  Intent  is  to  represent  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  Rhode  Island  with  the  greatest 
dignity  and  respect  possible.  There  has  been 
much  said,  pro  and  con.  about  the  design 
imd  location  of  the  memorial,  but  now  fur- 
ther arguments  are  meaningless.  The  offi- 
cial groundbreaking  will  be  held  tomorrow 
and  construction  will  begin  immediately 
thereafter. 

The  memorial  will  bring  honor  and  re- 
spect to  more  than  58.000  who  did  not 
return  from  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  40  percent 
disabled  combat  helicopter  pilot.  I  don't 
need  a  memorial  to  remember  their  sacrific- 
es, as  I  am  sure  no  other  Vietnam  vets  or 
their  families  need  to  be  reminded.  But  cer- 
tainly the  people  of  this  country  do.  now 
and  300  years  from  now. 

For  myself,  this  dedication  has  a  singular 
meaning:  for  all  those  who  served,  dead  and 
alive.  There  is  no  political  statement  in- 
volved. I  will  represent  Rhode  Island  with 
the  greatest  pride  and  solemn  humility  ben- 
efitting the  event.* 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  IN  SOUTH 
BOSTON 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  in  South  Boston 
there  is  an  event  that  deserves  recog- 
nition. It  is  the  annual  breakfast  of 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  beer  and 
barbs  presided  over  by  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Bulger,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate. 

This  3-hour  marathon  of  hot  food, 
cold  beer,  and  Jokes  in  between  was  re- 
cently featured  in  the  Boston  Globe.  I 


believe  that  Chris  Black,  the  Globe 
writer,  did  an  admirable  job  of  captur- 
ing the  spirit  of  this  unique  happening 
and  the  spirit  of  Billy  Bulger— who  is  a 
Massachusetts  institution  himself.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  15.  19821 

Bulger  Has  His  Way  in  Southie 

white,  the  globe  targets  (along  with 

others)  at  traditional  breakfast 

(By  Chris  Black) 

The  Senate  President  looked  Incredulous; 
the  mayor  looked  pained. 

"We  in  South  Boston  are  so  honored.  He 
is  here  in  person, "  said  Senate  Prestdent 
William  M.  Bulger.  Sarcasm  wrapped  every 
syllable.  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 
smiled  wanly. 

"Mr.  Mayor,  you're  as  popular  as  scarlet 
fever."  Bulger  said.  He  began  to  warm  to 
the  subject.  "My  wife  Mary  is  here.  She 
never  had  a  mayor  for  breakfast  before. " 

Bulger  served  up  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 
with  the  traditional  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage at  his  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebra- 
tion of  beer  and  barbs  at  the  Bayside  Club 
in  South  Boston.  When  he  finished  with 
White,  Bulger  roasted  the  three  Democratic 
gubernatorial  candidates:  Gov.  Edward  J. 
King,  former  governor  Michael,  S.  Dukakis 
and  Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  3d;  The 
Boston  Globe,  and  any  legislator.  Judge,  po- 
litical candidate  or  civil  servant  unlucky 
enough  to  catch  his  eye.  For  those  in  the 
overcrowded  function  hall,  it  was  three 
hours  of  nonstop  one-liners,  Irish  songs  and 
Irish  stories. 

Bulger  seemed  delighted  to  see  the  mayor. 
"You  are  like  a  delicious  hors  d'oeuvre."  he 
said.  White  rare'y  attends  political  func- 
tions other  than  his  own.  Unlike  nearly 
every  other  prominent  Democratic  politi- 
cian in  Massachusetts,  he  never  attends 
Bulger's  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  party. 

"I  cannot  believe  it."  marveled  Bulger.  He 
looked  at  White  again  to  make  sure  his  eyes 
weren't  playing  tricks  on  him.  "You  know, 
you're  crazy  coming  over  here.  Are  you 
smoking  or  what?" 

"Tell  us  what  Is  ahead  for  Bawston," 
asked  Bulger  in  an  exact  mimicry  of  White's 
accent. 

"Would  you  like  to  sing  a  song,  Mr. 
Mayor,  so  you  can  remember  when  you  were 
Irish?  "  asked  Bulger  before  launching  into  a 
rousing  chorus  of    Rising  of  the  Moon." 

"Enjoy  your  meal.  Mr.  Mayor,"  he  said  as 
the  waitresses  began  to  pass  out  plates  of 
corned  beef.  "It's  your  last." 

White  sensed  trouble  right  away.  He  said 
he  left  his  wife.  Kathryn,  and  Children  at 
home,  "saying  the  rosary  so  I'll  return 
alive." 

Then  the  mayor  decided  to  dish  out  a  few 
lines  of  his  own.  "I  think  Billy  is  nervous 
that  I  might  run  one  of  my  guys  against 
him. "  he  suggested  alluding  to  the  plethora 
of  mayoral-backed  legislative  candidates  of 
previous  election  years.  All  of  White's  candi- 
dates have  lost.  Bulger  feigned  great  con- 
cern. 

Of  the  sUte  Legislature.  White  said,  "How 
could  you  not  like  a  lot  of  guys  whose  motto 
is  Live  Free  or  Die." 

He  had  an  answer  for  critics  who  complain 
about  Deputy  Mayor  Katherine  Kane's  free 
lunches,  "She  can't  help  it,  she's  a  former 
rep." 

"Actually."  conceded  White.  "Billy  is 
being  pretty  easy  on  me." 


•'So  far."  interjected  House  Speaker 
Thomas  W.  McGee,  who  looked  like  an  Irish 
leprechaun  in  a  Kelly  green  hat,  tie,  sweat- 
er. Jacket  and  white  trousers  with  green 
shamrocks. 

If  White  was  the  hois  d'oeuvre,  The 
Globe  was  the  main  course.  "Have  you  read 
The  Globe  today? "  asked  Bulger,  parroting 
the  Globe's  advertising  Jingle.  "Then  why 
do  you  look  confused?" 

He  used  White,  who  has  been  endorsed  by 
The  Globe  on  occasion,  as  his  straight  man. 
"They  were  with  you.  weren't  they,"  he  ac- 
cused White.  "Own  up  to  it." 

They  don't  like  nepotism  at  the  Globe. 
Ask  any  of  them,  John  Taylor,  Davis 
Taylor,  William  Taylor,  the  June  Taylor 
dancers,"  he  added.  [The  Taylor  family 
owns  The  Globe.] 

He  mentioned  the  $100  contribution  made 
to  the  Dukakis  campaign  by  Elizabeth  Win- 
ship,  the  author  of  The  Globe's  Ask  Beth 
column  and  wife  of  The  Globe's  editor. 
[Saying  she  wanted  to  avoid  embarrassing 
the  paper,  Mrs.  Winship  requested  that  the 
donation  be  returned.  It  was.] 

After  describing  her  as  a  "sex  consultant 
at  The  Globe"  he  noted.  "She  must  be  quite 
a  woman  because  she  got  the  (100  back. 
Anybody  who  gets  a  C  note  from  Dukakis  is 
gcKxl.  I'd  find  it  easier  to  touch  the  third 
rail." 

A  mock  front  page  of  The  Globe  featuring 
a  huge  photograph  of  Mrs.  Winship  was 
presented  to  King,  who  is  suing  the  newspa- 
per, two  of  its  columnists,  and  its  editorial 
cartoonist.  The  headlines  read;  Probe  Start- 
ed on  Winship  Campaign  Gift.  Winship 
Fails  to  Return  Phone  Calls.  Beth  Winship 
Declines  Interview.  Beth  Winship  says— 
E>on't  Ask  Me. 

Then  Bulger  spotted  Martin  F.  Nolan, 
editor  of  The  Globe's  editorial  page.  He  in- 
vited him  to  the  microphone.  Nolan  looked 
as  though  he  would  rather  be  somewhere 
else.  But  he  valiantly  offered  a  few  quips  of 
his  own. 

"Pretty  tough  without  Szep.  isn't  it," 
asked  Bulger  with  a  leer.  [Szep  Is  The 
Globe's  editorial  cartoonist.] 

Nolan  looked  down  at  former  California 
Sen.  George  Murphy,  a  special  guest  yester- 
day, and  sighed,  "I  wish  I  worked  for  the  LA 
Times." 

"This  bum  went  to  BC  now  he's  got  an 
accent,"  Bulger  called  out.  Nolan  gave  up. 
As  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  present,"  he  said, 
"The  Globe  will  endorse  Bill  Bulger  for  any- 
thing he  wants." 

Others  destroyed  by  a  deft  one-liner  were: 

John  Winthrop  Sears,  the  former  Boston 
city  councilman  and  current  Republican 
candidate  for  governor.  "I  never  met  a  Prot- 
estant this  early  in  the  morning." 

Secretary  of  State  Michael  J.  Connolly 
who  "landed  on  the  roof."  "Don't  worry.  I'll 
hold  your  hand  so  you  won't  blow  away. " 

Lt.  Gov.  O'Neill  who  is  "mooching  along 
on  the  good  name  of  his  father.  Dapper 
O'Neill  ...  I  told  Tip,  if  Tommy  makes  it, 
it  will  be  further  proof  of  the  power  of 
prayer.  Tip  said  to  me,  'Look,  if  anything 
happens  to  me,  tuck  him  away  in  the 
Boston  Housing  Court.' " 

O'Neill  rejoined.  "I  don't  mind  being  the 
fire  hydrant  to  Billy's  kennel." 

"If  you  were  my  boy  you'd  get  a  good 
spanking,"  scolded  Bulger.  "Lucky  thing  for 
you,  O'Neill,  your  father  never  had  a  lap. 
You  could  end  up  on  the  Housing  Court, 
kid."  O'Neill's  father  is  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr. 

Impressed  by  Bulger's  performance. 
Murphy,  the  former  movie  actor  and  Sena- 
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tor.  said,  "If  Billy  had  got  to  HoUywood 
ahead  of  Jimmy  Cagney.  Jimmy  never 
would  have  made  it."« 


MORE  VISION  NEEDED  IN 
PUBUC  POLICY 

•  Mr.  BADCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
insert  today  two  articles  from  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  highlighting  a 
growing  lack  of  vision  by  our  Nation's 
policymakers. 

The  first  article,  written  by  Haynes 
Johnson,  focuses  on  the  plight  of  a 
senior  civil  servant  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  who  was  recently 
"riffed." 

The  second  article,  from  the  Sunday 
Post's  business  section,  discusses 
recent  cutbacks  in  a  high  technology 
firm  in  Bethesda.  Md. 

Allow  me  to  describe  briefly  both  ar- 
ticles and  to  explain  why  they  should 
be  looked  at  together. 

Mr.  Johnson's  article  presents  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  growing  political 
movement  against  Federal  civil  service 
servants.  He  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  last  two  Presidents  ran  effec- 
tive campaigns  against  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy.  And  these  campaigns 
were  not  run  in  isolation.  Indeed,  out- 
side of  the  Washington,  D.C,  metro- 
politan area,  it  is  a  rare  political  candi- 
date who  can  successfully  run  support- 
ing Federal  employees.  But  just  be- 
cause it  may  be  good  politics  to  run 
against  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  it 
certainly  does  not  mean  it  is  good 
public  policy. 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  altumed  at  the 
number  of  first-rate  civil  servants  who 
are  electing  for  early  retirement.  I  re- 
cently saw  figures  indicating  that  the 
percentage  of  civil  servants  who  elect- 
ed early  retirement  has  risen  over  the 
past  10  years  from  a  relatively  small 
percentage  to  nearly  100  percent. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  lot  of  lazy,  uninformed, 
unimaginative,  unresourceful,  and  un- 
responsive civil  servants.  Not  supris- 
ingly,  I  did  see  some.  What  did  siur- 
prise  me  was  that  stereotype  of  the 
lazy,  wasteful  Federal  employee  was 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Over  the  past  50  years  our  Nation's 
universities  have  produced  some  of  the 
top  public  policy  analysts  in  the  world. 
Public  service  in  the  1930's,  1940's, 
1950's.  and  even  the  1960's  was  not  a 
dirty  word.  However,  beginning  with 
the  antiwar  movement  in  the  late 
1960's  and  continuing  on  through  the 
Watergate  revelations  and  then  to  the 
Presidential  campaigns  of  1976  and 
1980  there  has  emerged  a  very  strong 
negative  bias  against  public  service.  If 
that  bias  succeeds  in  keeping  the  best 
of  our  Nation's  young  policy  analysts 
from  entering  Government,  and  if  the 
trend  continues  where  our  best  man- 
agers now  in  public  service  opt  for 
early  retirement,  we  will  have  seen 
laid  to  waste  an  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive Federal  bureaucracy. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  chain  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  and 
I  am  concerned  that  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  to 
crises  may  be  filled  with  weak  links 
unless  there  is  a  change  of  attitudes 
toward  the  value  of  public  service. 

Many  residents  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
responded  favorably  in  earlier  cam- 
paigns to  political  promises  to  "get 
government  off  their  backs."  However, 
I  suspect  today  that  many  of  these 
same  residents  are  grateful  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  employ- 
ees have  responded  so  quickly  to  the 
ravaging  damage  caused  by  recent 
floods. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  without  its 
faults.  However,  I  will  be  among  the 
first  to  say  that  we  need  a  Federal 
Government,  and  we  need  to  have  the 
best  people— the  most  honest,  the  best 
educated,  the  most  responsive  and  effi- 
cient—working for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  present  trends  continue, 
we  will  fall  far  short  of  that  goal. 

HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 

The  second  article,  which  deals  with 
the  recent  reorganization  of  a  genetic 
engineering  firm,  dramatically  reveals 
how  the  "bottom  line"  stock  market 
mentality  of  investment  analysts  re- 
quires visionary  business  executives  to 
limit  the  scope  of  their  operations. 
While  I  know  almost  nothing  about 
the  operation  of  genetic  engineering 
companies,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  research  done  by  such  companies 
is  essential  to  keep  the  United  States 
on  the  worldwide  "cutting  edge"  of 
technological  iimovations.  Yet,  this  ar- 
ticle seems  to  applaud  the  recent  deci- 
sion to  lay  off  more  than  one-third  of 
a  company's  employees  and  to  cancel 
most  of  its  long-term  research 
projects.  To  me,  that  does  not  sound 
like  a  decision  that  will  improve  Amer- 
ica's position  in  high  technology  re- 
search. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  have  profits.  I  do 
mean  to  suggest  that  something  must 
be  wrong  when  a  society  encourages 
behavior  that  avoids  effective  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

And  that  is  what  the  two  articles 
have  in  common.  They  both  highlight 
the  potential  problems  that  decision- 
making for  the  short  term— for  the  po- 
litically expedient,  for  the  financially 
expedient— will  have  on  our  Nation's 
long-term  capacity  to  compete  in 
international  commerce. 

Mr.  I»resident,  at  this  point  I  include 
both  articles  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Waste  in  the  U.S.  Government:  Wasting 

THE  Civil  Servants 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Burke  Walsh  is  a  friend  of  long-standing, 
and,  as  always  with  true  friends,  it  d<}esn't 
really  matter  whether  you  continue  seeing 
each  other.  In  the  nature  of  our  busy  lives, 
years  have  passed  without  contact.  Still  we 


find  ourselves  easily  picking  up  the  threads 
of  the  old  friendship  when  thrown  together 
again. 

I  say  this  up  front  to  acknowledge  that 
what  I  write  about  Burke  here  is  colored  by 
that  personal  relationship. 

We  first  met,  as  members  of  the  same  pla- 
toon, lalling  out  of  the  same  barracks 
during  infantry  basic  training  at  Indiantown 
Gap,  Pa.,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to 
recall.  Aside  from  being  new  draftees  just 
out  of  college,  we  had  other  things  in 
common,  among  them  an  interest  in  history 
and  writing.  I  much  appreciated  his  wry  and 
humorous,  yet  thoughtful,  cast  of  mind.  We 
became  close.  Then,  in  the  way  of  the  Army, 
we  separated.  Burke  stayed  in  the  Infantry. 
While  I  made  a  bypass  for  further  artillery 
training,  he  went  directly  to  the  front  lines 
In  Korea.  Some  years  and  many  experiences 
later  we  found  ourselves  in  Washington, 
both  married,  starting  families,  and  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work.  Occasionally  our  paths 
would  cross;  more  often  they  would  not. 

I  recite  this  background  only  because  I 
have  known  him  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  talk  openly  about  the  pain- 
ful situation  in  which  he  now  finds  himself. 
He  agreed  to  do  so,  at  my  urging,  because  he 
knows  his  case  Is  far  from  uncommon  and 
believes  useful  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
it.  Typically,  he  speaks  with  remarkably 
little  bitterness  and  anger,  considering  his 
circumstances,  and  from  a  broad  perspec- 
tive. 

His  story  deserves  telling  for  other  com- 
pelling reasons. 

Aside  from  the  personal  anguish  he  and 
his  family  are  experiencing,  the  example  of 
Burke  Walsh  illuminates  a  critical  public 
question:  the  working  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  underscores  one  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's blackest  marks,  the  mindless 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  career  public 
service,  one  I  believe  will  cause  damage  to 
the  country  for  years  to  come. 

Two  weeks  before  Christmas,  Burke  was 
informed  he  would  be  dismissed  from  his 
federal  government  job,  effective  New 
Year's  Eve. 

He  was  a  victim  of  a  sweeping  government 
reduction  in  force— or  RIF.  in  Washington 
parlance— sharply  cutting  back  the  Labor 
Department's  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  the  so-called  CETA  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  the  information  office 
in  which  he  was  working  was  being  drasti- 
cally reduced  In  size.  He.  and  others,  were 
out. 

The  dismissal  meant  more  than  the  loss  of 
his  $50,000.  Grade  15  government  job.  with 
all  the  obvious  hardship  for  his  family,  the 
children's  education,  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  the  rest.  It  meant  the  end  of  a 
government  career  for  which  he  had  been 
recruited,  and  In  which  he  had  performed 
well. 

And,  Burke  quickly  found  out,  it  also 
meant  a  severe  problem  he  had  not  antici- 
pated. Including  his  Army  time,  he  has  17 
years  of  government  service,  three  years  shy 
of  qualifying  for  a  pension.  Yet,  under  the 
present  system,  he  will  not  be  eligible  for 
any  pension  payments  for  nine  more  years 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  62. 

What's  more,  he  has  found  the  govern- 
ment Is  singularly  unconcerned  about  what 
happens  to  the  career  people  it  is  dismiss- 
ing, for  no  fault  of  their  own. 

"To  my  knowledge,"  he  says,  "there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  real  assslstance  that  you  get 
once  you  are  dismissed.  No  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  government  has  ever  con- 
tacted me.  There  has  never  been  any  official 
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prescription  of  Jobs  or  availabilities  afforded 
me  from  the  government  for  placement. 
There  Is  no  effort  by  the  government  to 
help  me  find  jobs  in  private  Industry  or  in 
government.  There's  no  government-wide 
policy  to  help  .someone  in  my  circumstance, 
and  that  is  the  truth. 

"As  far  as  my  department  is  concerned, 
there  was  no  review  of  my  situation  taking 
into  consideration  of  the  length  and  effec- 
tiveness of  my  service.  No  one  ever  really  re- 
viewed to  see  what  kind  of  work  I  had  done. 
I  fitted  into  a  slot  that  was  official  and  I 
was  dismissed.  I  had  no  recourse  as  far  as 
that  dismissal  was  concerned.  There  was  no 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  I  was  what  in 
the  government  is  called  a  five-point  veter- 
an. My  wartime  service  in  Korea  did  me  no 
service  at  all.  There  was  no  panel  that  I 
could  go  to  and  say.  'Look,  I've  been  here 
for  17  years  counting  my  service  time. 
Maybe  you'd  like  to  take  a  look  at  this  thing 
and  ask  whether  you  really  intend  to  dis- 
miss senior  officials  in  their  fifties.'  But  this 
was  not  done  for  me,  and  it  was  not  done  for 
anyone  as  far  as  I  know." 

Recently,  a  number  of  news  stories  have 
recounted  the  obvious  personal  anguish  of 
people  suddenly  riffed  from  government 
service.  Burke's  is  no  less  severe.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  expresses  the  hurt  more  elo- 
quently than  some.  He  always  was  good  at 
putting  feelings  into  words. 

"There's  perhaps  an  unnecessary  but  per- 
vading embarrassment  that  attends  this  sit- 
uation,"  he  says.  'There's  an  embarrass- 
ment that  you  personally  feel.  There's  an 
embarrassment  that  you  feel  with  your 
peers  and  your  family.  You  luiow  they're 
feeling  an  embarrassment  for  you  that  you 
try  to  avoid  as  far  as  your  dealings  with 
them  are  concerned. 

"You're  embarrassed  for  yourself,  and 
you're  embarrassed  for  them.  You  can't 
avoid  the  feeling  that  the  people  around 
you  have  the  feeling  that  there  was  some  in- 
adequacy on  your  part  that  led  to  your  dis- 
missal. You  failed  somehow.  You  failed 
them,  and  you  faUed  yourself.  All  at  a  point 
in  your  career  when  you  can't  expect  to 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  failure.  You've 
done  all  the  right  things,  made  all  the  right 
moves.  You've  driven  yourself  to  this  point 
in  a  career— a  career,  not  a  joij— and  some- 
one comes  along  and  says  you've  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  but  now  you're  out.  And  people 
look  at  you  and  they're  embarrassed  for 
you.  and  you  are  for  yourself.  It's  a  two-way 
street,  and  it's  the  damnedest  two-way 
street  you've  ever  been  on. 

"I've  talked  to  people  on  the  phone  about 
this.  I've  talked  to  them  face  to  face  and. 
Haynes.  this  is  the  God's  honest  truth.  I've 
had  at  least  three  or  four  people  say.  to  me. 
'I  could  not  take  it.'  They  come  Just  short  of 
saying.  Burke.  I  don't  know  how  you 
haven't  put  a  bullet  in  y  >ur  head.' " 

Burke  is  a  proud  man.  and  he  remains 
proud  of  what  the  government  has  been  and 
should  be. 

"I  come  from  a  family  that's  been  in 
Washington  for  135  years. "  he  says.  "They 
came  here  from  Ireland,  through  Philadel- 
phia. My  great-grandfather  was  the  maitre 
d"  in  the  WUlard  Hotel  during  the  Civil  War 
He  was  a  Confederate,  friend  of  Jubal  Early. 
Used  to  go  out  in  the  weeds  and  talk  to  him. 
That's  the  last  time  that  we  had  a  subver- 
sive in  the  family  that  I  know  of.  All  of  our 
family  have  been— well,  we've  got  our  mili- 
tary heroes.  My  grandfather  and  his  group 
of  E^mmett  guardsmen  charged  up  San  Juan 
HiU  with  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Uterally  did. 
One  of  the  few  people  that  actually  got  to 


shoot  a  Spaniard  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  He  went  on  to  the  Philippines.  My 
father  was  in  naval  Intelligence,  so  I  have 
all  kinds  of  Washington  credentials,  and 
rather  honorable  ones,  I  would  think. 

"I  have  a  background  that  gives  a  sense  of 
government.  I  didn't  work  for  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Jimmy  Carter  or  anyone  else. 
Prom  the  day  I  came  in.  I  felt  that  I  had  an 
obligation  to  the  United  States  government. 
And  If  you  want  to  know  the  truth.  I  feel 
the  United  States  government  has  let  me 
down,  because  I  never  broke  faith  with 
them.  I  was  encouraged  to  come  in.  They 
asked  me.  I  Joined  the  goverrunent  as  a 
career  sUtion  in  life,  not  to  get  rich.  I  must 
confess  I  joined  it  for  the  security  of  gov- 
ernment, plus  the  fact  I  was  told  my  talents 
would  enhance  goverrunent. 

"As  I've  said  to  you  before,  there  is  waste 
in  government.  There's  no  question  about  it. 
But  the  way  waste  has  been  addressed  is 
abysmal.  It's  ridiculous.  Two  administra- 
tions in  a  row  have  run  against  the  govern- 
ment worker.  What  they've  done  is  contrib- 
ute to  what  they're  trying  to  undo.  The 
danger  is  that  the  kind  of  milieu  we're  de- 
veloping now  in  the  government  could  be 
translated  into  a  much  larger  hurt  for  this 
nation. 

"We've  got  to  stop  picking  on  the  govern- 
ment. First  of  all.  we  created  the  govern- 
ment service.  This  nation  created  it.  It's  like 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  It's  an 
abiding  thing  there.  It's  part  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Its  like  the  Army  and  the  Defense 
Department  which  are  held  in  such  rever- 
ence. It's  there.  It's  part  of  what  makes  this 
whole  thing  go.  Yet  we've  attacked  it  like 
it's  a  bastard  child.  If  we  don't  stop  this 
we'll  be  killing  ourselves. " 

I  would  not  air  Burke's  story,  nor  would 
he  want  me  to,  in  this  space  if  it  were  seen 
only  as  one  more  personal  account  of  hard- 
ship, valuable  though  such  renderings  may 
be.  The  larger  point  involves  the  damage 
now  being  done  the  government  service. 

A  day  will  come,  if  it  isn't  already  here, 
when  the  United  States  will  need  iU  most 
capable  citizens  to  serve.  How  can  the  gov- 
ernment possibly  expect  to  attract  such 
people  when  it,  and  its  highest  leaders,  treat 
them  so  miserably? 

To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

Weak    Oknks:    BRL   Skxs    Recovxry- But 

CoMP/ufT  Says  Its  Closi  Call  Should  Be 

Warning  to  Industry 

(By  Peter  Behr) 

Until  December,  Bethesda  Research  Lab- 
oratories Inc.  had  been  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  biotechnology  field,  its  sales  multi- 
plying like  the  busy  cells  in  its  genetic  ex- 
periments. 

Then  the  recession  caught  up  the  compa- 
ny and  abruptly  It  began  dying.  "It  could  all 
have  been  lost. "  said  Stephen  Turner,  the 
founder  and  president  of  BRL. 

The  company  that  Turner  and  two  other 
employes  started  in  1976  had  sold  more 
than  $10  million  in  products  for  genetic  re- 
search last  year,  but  at  year's  end  it  was 
losing  money  and  becoming  dependent  on 
greater  and  greater  infusions  of  outside  fi- 
nancing—a demand  that  Turner  says  he 
couldn't  keep  up  with. 

Last  month  came  the  amputation.  BRL 
laid  off  180  of  460  employes— one-third  of  its 
work  force— and  canceled  most  of  Its  long- 
term  research  projects.  It  was  a  devastating 
blow  to  a  staff  that  had  been  expanding 
rapidly  and  riding  on  the  highest  hopes. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  unhapply  people, " 
Turner  said. 


BRL.  which  operates  out  of  about  a  dozen 
locations  in  Galthersburg  and  Rockvllle, 
stopped  construction  on  a  $7  million  head- 
quarters building  in  Frederick  Research 
Park  and  has  put  its  22-acre  site  up  for  sale. 

These  cutbacks  and  $7.5  million  in  new  fi- 
nancing obtained  recently  have  put  BRL 
back  on  Its  feet.  Turner  says.  By  eliminating 
speculative  research  projects  whose  payoffs 
were  three  or  more  years  in  the  future  and 
concentrating  Instead  on  research  materials 
that  have  an  Immediate  market,  BRL  is  no 
longer  in  Jeopardy,  he  adds. 

"We  did  $1.1  million  in  sales  in  February, 
and  that  clearly  represents  growth  from 
January, "  he  said.  By  June,  the  company 
should  be  profitable  again. 

But  Is  has  had  a  close  call  that  should  be  a 
warning  for  the  200  other  firms  in  the  bio- 
technology field,  he  says,  "The  door  is 
closed  for  exciting  new  companies  that 
don't  have  a  fundamental  operating  histo- 
ry." Turner  predicts. 

The  market  for  the  research  materials 
BRL  sells  has  cooled  off  because  the  rapid 
increase  in  research  labs  has  slowed  down. 
Turner  said.  At  the  same  time,  the  sources 
of  investment  funds  for  new  biotechnology 
ventures  are  drying  up.  The  publicly  owned 
companies  traded  on  stock  exchanges  per- 
formed below  the  averages  for  all  stocks  last 
year,  ruling  out  that  path  for  most  compa- 
nies looking  for  capital.  Turner  said. 

Large  corporations  are  not  as  interested  in 
taking  speculative  stakes  in  biotechnology 
firms  now.  when  high  interest  rates  make 
conventional  investments  so  rewarding. 

That  leaves  the  vast  majority  of  the  bio- 
technology companies  dependent  on  the 
specialized  venture  capital  groups  that  lend 
money  in  return  for  shares  of  private  stock. 

In  the  first  blush  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
biotechnology  business,  companies  like  BRL 
could  get  such  equity  financing  from  ven- 
ture groups  that  were  prepared  to  wait 
years  for  research  breakthroughs.  Because 
of  the  recession,  however,  this  source  of 
equity  financing  Is  also  disappearing,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  he  said. 

Turner  found  himself  in  a  losing  race  to 
raise  enough  money  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween BRL's  expanding  research  costs  and 
Its  sales  revenue.  Most  of  the  money  BRL 
raised  last  year  wound  up  financing  operat- 
ing losses.  "It  was  painfully  evident  to  me  at 
Christmas  time  that  the  longer  I  stayed  in 
the  equity  markets,  the  more  potentially 
dangerous  It  was  becoming. 

""I  was  chasing  something  that  was  reced- 
ing from  me."  Turner  said. 

With  that  realization  came  the  conclusion 
that  BRL  had  tried  to  grow  too  fast,  he 
says.  "We  were  trying  too  many  different 
ways  of  becoming  a  large  company.  We  were 
committed  In  too  many  areas." 

The  biotechnology  field  was  set  for  a  fall 
because  of  reckless  expansion,  says  Thomas 
J.  Perkins,  chairman  of  Genentech  and  a 
general  partner  of  Kleiner.  Perkins.  Caul- 
field  St  Byers.  a  venture  capital  firm.  "'This 
crazy,  mindless  stampede  to  get  into  the 
technology  ignored  business  and  patent  re- 
alities." he  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently. 

The  cutbacks  eliminated  much  of  BRL's 
research  work  in  genetic  engineering,  phar- 
maceuticals and  animal  products. 

BRL  maintained  Its  medical  diagnostics 
research,  and  some  genetic  and  immunology 
work  that  is  expected  to  lead  to  products 
soon.  And  it  is  also  continuing  to  develop 
materials  that  will  separate  the  protein 
products  that  result  from  cloning. 
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"BRL  will  not  be  the  company  that  makes 
interferon,"  Turner  said.  "But  we  will  make 
the  separation  materials  that  permits  com- 
panies to  purify  interferon. " 

And  BRL  will  manufacture  Its  newly  de- 
signed machine  that  analyzes  genetic  mate- 
rials, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  industry, 
says  Turner.  The  company  hopes  to  sell  300 
of  them  this  year  at  $11,000  each. 

In  obtaining  $7.5  million  in  new  private  fi- 
nancing. BRL  added  two  members  to  its 
board  of  directors— William  H.  Janeway  of 
the  investment  banking  firm  F.  Eberstadt  <fc 
Co.,  representing  European  investors,  and 
Frederick  R.  Adler,  an  investor  in  high  tech- 
nology firms— who  will  provide  aid  in  BRL's 
financial  management,  said  Turner. 

"Over  $20  million  has  been  put  into  BRL 
over  the  last  three  years,"  Turner  said. 
These  investors  do  not  have  majority  of 
BRL's  board,  but  they  have  a  significant 
voice  in  the  company's  future. 

Turner  said  the  new  investors  did  not 
insist  on  the  sharp  reductions  in  research 
and  personnel,  but  he  was  convinced  It  was 
necessary  to  make  those  steps  to  demon- 
strate the  company's  credibility.  "People 
were  Impressed  the  company  was  able  to  ex- 
ercise that  kind  of  discipline  and  move  that 
fast."  he  said.  Before  making  the  reduc- 
tions, he  consulted  BRL's  outside  scientific 
advisers,  who  evaluated  the  company's  re- 
search programs,  he  said.  "You  can't  Just 
fire  every  third  person."  The  reductions  had 
to  follow  a  plan,  or  else  the  remaining  em- 
ployes could  not  have  pulled  together.* 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  in  a  few  moments  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  over  until  tomorrow. 
Before  I  do  that,  I  have  some  few 
housekeeping  chores  to  attend  to,  so 
any  Senators  who  may  have  further 
business  to  transact  today  may  be  on 
notice  of  the  fact  that  shortly  the 
Senate  will  recess  for  the  day  and  will 
resume  its  deliberations  tomorrow  at 
9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  for  the 
consideration  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
believe  it  vt>  satisfactory  on  his  side  to 
him  and  to  his  side  of  the  aisle.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  our  side.  I  will  now 
put  the  request  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate. 

REsun  consideration  or  s.  lao?  at  lo  a.m. 
tomorrow 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  Senate  reconvenes 
tomorrow  at  9:30  a.m,  it  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  1207.  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  authorization  bill, 
at  10  a.m..  and  that  the  Chair  lay  S. 
1207  before  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Any  rollcall  votes  ordered  before  the 
hour  of  12  noon  on  tomorrow  be  de- 
ferred to  begin  at  2:10  p.m.,  with  the 
time  between  2  and  2:10  p.m.  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower*. 

At  2:10  any  votes  ordered  shall  occur 
back  to  back  without  further  debate, 
point  of  order,  appeal  or  motion 
except  for  a  motion  to  reconsider  on 


which  there  shall  be  no  time  for 
debate  on  any  such  vote  and  a  motion 
to  table  any  such  motion  to  reconsid- 
er. 

RECESS  BET'VEEN  12  NOON  AND  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and 
2  p.m.  on  tomorrow  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess. 

SENATE  TO  PROCEED  TO  "rHE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
H.R.  2330 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  third  reading  of  S.  1207  the 
Senate  proceed  without  debate  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  companion 
bill,  H.R.  2330;  that  the  text  of  S. 
1207,  as  amended,  be  substituted  with- 
out debate  for  that  of  H.R.  2330,  and 
that  third  reading  of  H.R.  2330  and 
final  passage  of  the  bill  follow  immedi- 
ately thereafter  without  debate,  and 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  connection  with 
H.R.  2330  no  debate,  no  further 
amendment,  motion,  point  of  order,  or 
appeal  shall  be  in  order. 

SENATE  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  409 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  H.R,  2330  is 
disposed  of,  S.  1207  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  the  Senate  without 
further  action  resume  consideration  of 
the  continuing  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  409,  and  that  no  call  for 
the  regular  order  serve  to  take  any  of 
these  measures  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
please  identify  those  bills? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  S.  1207 
is  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Authorization  Act,  which  will  be  up  to- 
morrow for  the  consideration  of  three 
amendments  that  remain  which  could 
not  be  disposed  of  when  the  matter 
was  addressed  last  week.  House  Joint 
Resolution  409,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  is  the 
continuing  resolution.  The  bill,  H.R. 
2330,  is  the  House-passed  companion 
measure  to  the  NRC  authorization 
bill,  which  is  at  the  desk.  These  are 
the  measures  that  were  referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be 
waived  in  connection  with  this  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  several  requests  of 
the  majority  leader  are  granted. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  I  must 
say  it  is  almost  anticlimactic  after  put- 
ting all  those  requests.  But  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Chair  and  I  am  grateful  par- 
ticularly to  the  minority  leader  and 
the  managers  of  these  measures  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


finish  the  continuing  resolution  today 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  complete 
action  on  the  three  simendments  re- 
maining on  the  NRC  authorization 
bill.  This  unanimous-consent  request 
has  placed  us  in  a  position,  I  believe, 
to  do,  certainly,  one  of  those  two  bills, 
and  I  hope  both  of  those  bills,  before 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow. 

I  have  indicated  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions that  there  is  a  strong  probabil- 
ity that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
late  tomorrow.  I  reiterate  now  my 
hope  that  we  can  finish  the  continuing 
resolution  tomorrow,  even  though  we 
may  have  to  stay  late  in  the  evening  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  P»resident,  on  tomorrow,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  initiate  and  to  offer  an  ad- 
journment resolution,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  that  until  we  have  a 
clearer  idea  about  the  outcome  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  I  think  our  re- 
sponsibility is  so  clear  and  our  duty  is 
so  high  in  respect  to  the  continuing 
resolution  that  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
offer  the  adjournment  resolution  until 
that  matter  is  disposed  of.  No  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  sure,  will  take  that 
as  a  threat  nor  intimidation,  but 
rather  simply  stated  as  a  fact. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  request  that  I  made  a 
few  moments  ago  arranging  the  se- 
quence of  events  for  the  consideration 
of  the  NRC  authorization  biU  and  the 
continuing  resolution,  I  would  like  to 
add  to  that  request,  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  third 
reading  of  H.R.  2330  and  final  passage 
of  the  bill,  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
houses,  and  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  one  other 
matter,  Mr.  President,  that  I  believe 
has  been  cleared  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  refer  to  a  House 
message  on  H.R.  5708.  Could  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  that  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  it  is  not  possible  to 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  on  H.R.  5708,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5708)  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  read  twice,  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

or  AMZirDinCirT  IfO.  8S6 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lucas)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cbahston).  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  report  an  imprinted  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxi). 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuoAi).  for  himself.  Mr.  Crahstor,  Mr. 
Oau«.  Mr.  TsoHOAS.  Mr  Ribglx.  Mr.  Dizox. 
Mi.  Proxmirx.  Mr.  Kxnnksy,  Mr.  Hoiximgs. 
Mr.  Lxviii.  Mr.  Bradltt.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Hkmz.  Mr.  PmcY,  Mr.  Hatttklo,  and  Mr. 
WncKZR.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  856. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enactinc  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu: 
TITLE  I-SECTION  235  AMENDMENTS 

KZTXMSION  AJfS  AMXlfSMXlrT  TO  SKCTIOH  338 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235<h)<l)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  March  31.  1982" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    September  30.  1982". 

(b)  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•(rMl)  Except  as  provided  In  the  fourth 
sentence  of  subsection  (hXl).  any  commit- 
ment (other  than  a  firm  commitment)  to 
make  and  to  contract  to  make  assistance 
payments  under  this  section  which  is  In 
effect  on  March  31.  1982.  shall— 

'(A)  in  the  case  of  a  commitment  (other 
than  a  firm  commitment)  Issued  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  remain  available  for  a  firm 
commitment  until  May  1.  1982;  or 

"(r)  In  the  case  of  a  commitment  (other 
than  a  firm  commitment)  Issued  on  or  after 
October  1.  1981.  remain  available  for  a  firm 
commitment  until  June  1.  1982.  or  until 
July  15,  1982.  in  the  case  of  a  commitment 
(other  than  a  firm  commitment)  relating  to 
a  unit  in  a  condominium. 

"(2)  Any  authority  described  in  paragraph 
(IK A)  which  Is  no*,  made  subject  to  a  firm 
commitment  within  the  period  specified  by 
paragraph  (iMA)  shall  be  available  for  new 
commitments  by  the  same  area  office  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  made  the  prior  terminated  com- 
mitment until  June  1,  1982. 

"(3)  Any  authority  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  which  Is  not  subject  to  a  firm 
commitment  Issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  as  of  the  close  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  such  paragraph  shall  be 


reallocated    by    the   Secretary    among    the 
States  on  the  basts  of — 

"(A)  population: 

•(B)  the  relative  decline  In  the  number  of 
one-  to  four- family  housing  starts  since 
1978:  and 

•(C)  the  relative  ability  of  the  SUtes  to 
make  use  of  such  authority  In  an  expedi- 
tious manner,  taking  into  account  the 
achievement  of  regional  equity. 

•(4)  Any  authority  reallocated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  which  Is  not  subject  to  a 
firm  commitment  on  Augiist  1.  1982.  shall 
be  reallocated  again  by  the  Secretary  in 
such  manner  as  will  result  in  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  remaining  authority.". 

TITLE  II-OLYMPIC  COINS 

SHORT  TTTLZ 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1982'*. 

STATKMSMT  Ot  PTTRrOSCS 

8«c.  202.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  to  honor  and  commemo- 
rate the  1984  Loa  Angeles  Olympic  Games: 
and 

(2)  to  help  finance  those  games  and  ama- 
teur athletics  without  the  use  of  tax  reve- 
nues in  recognition  of  the  Importance  and 
national  significance  of  the  Olympics  and  of 
amateur  athletics. 

ADTHORIZATIOII  FOR  MIItTTRG 

Sk.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  mint— 

(1)  not  more  than  25.000.000  one  dollar 
coins  comprised  of  two  Identical  outer  layers 
of  an  aUoy  of  75  per  centum  copper  and  25 
per  centum  nickel  which  shall  constitute  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  weight  of  the 
coins,  metallurglcally  bonded  to  an  Inner 
layer  of  copper,  a  total  weight  of  22.68 
grams,  and  a  diameter  of  38.1  millimeters: 

(2)  not  more  than  15.000,000  ten  dollar 
coins  with  a  weight  of  33.625  grams,  and  a 
diameter  of  38.1  millimeters  and  consisting 
of  an  alloy  of  92.5  per  centum  silver  and  7.5 
per  centum  copper, 

(3)  not  more  than  1.000.000  fifty  dollar 
coins  with  a  weight  of  4.937  grams,  and  a  di- 
ameter of  19.0  millimeters  and  consisting  of 
an  alloy  which  shall  contain  90  per  centum 
gold,  and  10  per  centum  silver  and  copper  In 
such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and 

(4)  not  more  than  1.000.000  one  hundred 
dollar  coins  with  a  weight  of  9.874  grams, 
and  a  diameter  of  23  millimeters  and  con- 
sisting of  an  alloy  which  shall  contain  90 
per  centum  gold,  and  10  per  centum  sliver 
and  copper  In  such  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(b)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  an  aggregate  face  value 
which  is  not  more  than  $325,000,000. 

(c)  The  coins  authorized  by  this  title  shall 
bear- 

(1)  a  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin: 

(2)  an  inscription  of  the  year  the  coin  was 
minted  or  Issued:  and 

(3)  an  Inscription  of  the  words  'Liberty". 
•In  Ood  We  Trust'",  'United  SUtes  of 
America",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(d)  The  designs  of  coins  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  In  consultation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee, 
and  shall  be  emblematic  of  the  Olympics, 
United  SUtes  participation  In  the  Olympics, 
United  SUtes  athletes,  and  other  symbols 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
All  coins  minted  under  this  title  shall  have  a 
common  reverse  design. 


(e)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in  section 
102  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  (31  U.S.C. 
392). 

(f)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  or  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  after  December  31.  1984. 

MiirniiG  sPBCincATiONS 

Sic.  204.  (aKl)  The  one  dollar  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  title  shall  be  Issued  In  a 
single  design  and  shall  be  of  brilliant-uncir- 
culated quality. 

(2)  The  ten  dollar  coins  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  issued  In  three  series  with  four 
designs  for  each  series  and  shall  be  of  bril- 
liant-uncirculated and  proof  qualities. 

(3)  The  fifty  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  l>e  Issued  In  two  series  with  a 
different  design  for  each  series  and  shall  be 
of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof  qualities. 

(4)  The  one  hundred  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  title  shall  be  Issued  In  two  series 
with  a  different  design  for  each  series  and 
shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof 
qualities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
reduce  the  number  of  designs  for  each  series 
of  coins  specified  in  subsection  (a)  If  such 
reduction  will  not  reduce— 

(1)  the  estimated  net  proceeds  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  of 
the  sale  of  such  coins:  and 

(2)  below  $30,000,000  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  sale  guaranteed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee: 

except  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
If  the  coins  are  marketed  pursuant  to  the 
existing  marketing  agreement,  as  defined  In 
section  208(a).  and  if  the  existing  marketing 
agreement  has  not  been  modified  pursuant 
to  section  208(e). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  gold  and  sliver  for  the  coins  author- 
ized by  this  title  pursuant  to  his  authority 
under  law. 

SALE  AND  DELIvnT 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  delivered  as  requested  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee for  distribution  and  sale  to  the  public 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  imple- 
menUtlon  agreement  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 209  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  one  dollar  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  title  not  later  than  January 
1,  1984.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
t>egin  delivery  of  the  three  series  of  ten 
dollar  coins  authorized  by  this  title  not  later 
than  January  1.  1983,  for  the  first  series: 
not  later  than  July  1,  1983.  for  the  second 
series:  and  not  later  than  January  1,  1984. 
for  the  third  series.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  begin  delivery  of  the  two 
series  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollar  coins 
authorized  by  this  title  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983,  for  the  first  series  of  each  such 
coin  and  not  later  than  January  1,  1984,  for 
the  second  series  of  each  such  coin. 

PRICK 

Sec  206.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  furnish  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
title  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  at  a  price  agreed  to  pursuant  to 
the  ImplemenUtlon  agreement  provided  for 
by  section  209.  which  price  shall  be  equal  to 
the  greater  of — 

(1)  the  face  value  plus  manufacturing  and 
engraving  costs;  or 

(2)  the  market  price  of  the  metal  plus 
strip  and  blank  fabrication  charges,  plus 
manufacturing  and  engraving  costs  Includ- 
ing a  15  per  centum  surcharge. 
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The  cost  of  metals  and  strip  and  blank  fab- 
rication charges  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  sur- 
charge. Amounts  received  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury 
after  reimbursements  have  been  made  for 
the  Mint's  appropriation  and  bullion  fund 
costs. 

PROCEEDS 

Sec.  207.  All  of  the  protects  received  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee from  the  commercial  sale  of  the 
coins  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  staging  and  promoting 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  and 
assisting  the  United  SUtes  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  amateur  athletics. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "coins"  means  all  the  coins 
minted  under  this  title: 

(2)  the  term  "marketing  organization" 
means  a  firm  or  Joint  venture  which  pro- 
poses to  purchase  coins  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and 
resell  such  coins  to  the  public: 

(3)  the  term  "mariceting  agreement" 
means  a  contract  for  the  marketing  of  coins: 

(4)  the  term  "'existing  marketing  agree- 
ment" means  a  marketing  agreement  be- 
tween the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  and  a  marketing  organization 
which  is  in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title:  and 

(5)  the  term  "existing  marketing  organiza- 
tion" means  the  marketing  organization 
which  Is  a  party  to  the  existing  marketing 
agreement. 

(b)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  shall  invite. 
In  accordance  with  procedures  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  proposals 
from  marketing  organizations  for  an  exclu- 
sive, worldwide  marketing  agreement. 

(c)  Within  forty-five  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  ( 1 )  consider 
all  proposals  received  from  marketing  orga- 
nizations pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  (2)  compare  such  proposals  to  the 
existing  marketing  agreement,  and  (3)  Ini- 
tially select,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  a  marketing  orga- 
nization (which  may  be  the  existing  market- 
ing organization  under  Its  existing  market- 
ing agreement)  for  the  marketing  of  the 
coins. 

(d)  In  selecting  a  marketing  organization 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  select  the  marketing 
organization  which  offers  the  most  favor- 
able terms  for  the  marketing  of  the  coins, 
considering  factors  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  the  following: 

(1)  the  financial  resources  and  coin  mar- 
keting experience  of  the  marketing  organi- 
zation; 

(2)  the  estimated  proceeds  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  from 
sale  of  the  coins: 

(3)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization to  guarantee  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  $30,000,000: 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  coins,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to  (A)  proper  and  equlUble  distribution 
of  the  coins.  (B)  accurate  and  otherwise  ap- 
propriate advertising  materials  to  be  used  in 


promoting  the  coins,  and  (C)  wholesale  and 
retail  price  ranges  of  the  coins;  and 

(5)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization to  provide  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  ution  exe- 
cution and  delivery  of  a  marketing  agree- 
ment, a  sum  equal  to  the  advance  royalty 
fee  paid  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  by  the  existing  marketing 
organization,  the  amount  of  such  sum  to  be 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee. . 

(e)  If  the  marketing  organization  initially 
selected  by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  is  not  the  existing  marketing  or- 
ganization, then  such  existing  marketing  or- 
ganization shall  have  not  more  than  ten 
days  after  notice  of  such  initial  selection  to 
agree  to  modify  the  existing  marketing 
agreement.  If  within  such  ten-day  period, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  concludes  that  the  existing 
marketing  agreement,  as  so  modified,  offers 
terms  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Committee  more  favorable  than  those 
offered  by  the  marketing  organization  ini- 
tially selected,  then  the  existing  marketing 
organization  shall  be  selected  to  market  the 
coins. 

(f)  No  provisions  of  law  of  the  United 
SUtes  Government  governing  procurement 
or  public  contracts  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
selection  of  a  marketing  organization  under 
this  title. 

IMPLXMENTATION  AGREEMENT 

Sec  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
which  shall  provide  for  the  ImplemenUtlon 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  which  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  agreement 
on— 

(1)  the  amounts  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  section  210  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  price  and  schedule  of  payments  for 
the  coins; 

(3)  the  number  of  each  type  of  coin  to  be 
minted,  and  schedules  and  other  provisions 
for  the  delivery  of  the  coins; 

(4)  the  quality  and  tolerance  of  the  coins; 
and 

(5)  the  proportions  of  proof  and  brilliant- 
uncirculated  ten,  fifty,  and  one  hundred 
dollar  coins. 

(b)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  Identify  the 
designs  of  the  coins  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  203  (d). 

(c)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  insure  that 
the  minting  of  coins  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United 
SUtes  Government. 

(d)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  be  conclud- 
ed within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
not  enter  into  an  ImplemenUtlon  agree- 
ment with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  unless  the  selection  of  a 
marketing  organization  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  section  208. 

(f)  If  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  SecreUry  may  terminate  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon agreement  and  cease  minting 


and  delivery  of  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
title,  upon  the  occurrence  of  either  of  the 
following  events: 

(1)  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  materially  breaches  the  terms  of 
the  ImplemenUtlon  agreement,  or 

(2)  any  person  or  organization  which 
enters  into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
providing  for  the  marketing  or  distribution 
of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  title  materi- 
ally breaches  the  terms  of  such  contract  or 
agreement. 

PUNDING 

Sec.  210.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  dis- 
burse such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  funds 
are  to  be  deposited  in  a  trust  fund  which 
shall  be  subject  to  and  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  20  of 
the  Permanent  Appropriations  Repeal  Act, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  727s),  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Any  sums  advanced 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  is  required  to  pay 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  coins 
authorized  by  this  title. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  forty-five  days  of  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter  a  report  concerning  the  sale 
of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  title.  The 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
and  the  marketing  organization  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
timely  manner  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  submit  the  reports  hereunder.  No 
report  need  be  submitted  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  June  30,  1985. 

AUDITS 

Sec  212.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  the  right  to  exam- 
ine all  books,  records,  documents,  and  other 
daU  relating  to  the  use  of  coins  c  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  title  of  (1) 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. (2)  the  United  SUtes  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  (3)  any  person  or  organization 
with  which  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  enters  into  a  contract  for 
the  marketing  or  distribution  of  coins 
minted  under  this  title. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Skc.  213.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  provision  of  law 
of  the  United  SUtes  governing  procurement 
or  public  contracts. 

TITLE  III— GOLD  MEDALUONS 

GOLD  MEDALLION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec  301.  Section  406  of  the  American  Arts 
Gold  Medallion  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for 
bulk  sales  of  gold  medallions  struck  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  to  be  made  to  the 
general  public  through  dealers,  and  if  ap- 
propriate, through  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
bulk  sales  at  a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect 
the  lower  handling  costs  of  such  sales,  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. ". 
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Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  with  Sena- 
tor CRAifSTON  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  the  HUD  section  235 
program  for  6  months.  This  program 
which  assists  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  purchase  a  home  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  March.  If  the  pro- 
gram does  expire  at  the  end  of  March. 
3,000  to  5.000  families  will  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  a  home  under 
this  program.  We  have  already  appro- 
priated the  funds  and  the  budget  as- 
sumes full  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
Thus,  we  wlU  not  worsen  the  budget 
situation  by  extending  this  program 
for  6  months  and  allow  these  families 
to  purchase  a  home. 

Moreover,  by  passing  the  legislation 
we  will  provide  a  small  amount  of 
stimulus  to  the  depressed  housing  in- 
dustry. The  remaining  funds  will  be 
used  to  build  new  houses  and  thus  will 
help  create  a  few  new  Jobs  in  the 
Nation.  We  have  tried  to  improve  the 
ability  of  this  program  to  provide 
some  stimulus  by  changing  the  aUoca- 
tion  formula  to  reflect  the  percentage 
decline  in  housing  starts  from  1978  to 
1981  from  State  to  State  and  the  abili- 
ty of  States  to  use  the  funds  promptly. 
The  current  formula  reflects  housing 
need  rather  than  the  ability  of  a  State 
to  use  the  funds  or  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  SUte. 

Our  new  formula  gives  builders  a 
minimum  of  60  dajrs  to  find  a  qualified 
buyer  and  then  reallocates  the  funds 
to  other  builders  if  the  original  builder 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  buyer.  In 
this  way  we  will  be  able  to  fully  utilize 
the  remaining  funds  in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time. 

Title  II  of  this  biU  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
gold,  silver,  and  copper-nickel  coins  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  1984 
Oljrmpic  games.  The  Senate  last  year 
passed  S.  1230  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  help  finance  amateur  ath- 
letic activities  and  the  staging  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  games.  Title  II  of 
this  bill  is  a  very  similar  version  of  S. 
1230.  which  reduces  the  number  of 
coin  designs  to  17,  and  modifies  S. 
1230  in  some  very  minor  ways  which 
Senator  Crawstom  will  describe. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion enjoys  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  many  Members  in  both 
Houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
hope  that  Congress  would  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  matter  so  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  following  statement  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  that  I  am  offering 
for  myself  and  others,  provides  for  a  6- 
month  extension  of  authority  for 
HUD  to  make  commitments  under  the 
section  235  homeownership  assistance 


program.  Also  included  in  this  meas- 
ure is  a  revision  of  the  Olympic  Coin 
Act  of  1981. 

23S  EXTERSION 

Title  I  of  this  amendment  provides 
for  an  extension  of  a  housing  assist- 
ance program  that  is  due  to  terminate 
as  of  March  31.  1982.  The  extension  of 
the  program  is  necessary  so  that  funds 
already  appropriated  and  available  for 
this  program  will  not  lapse  during  one 
of  the  worst  housing  recessions  since 
World  War  II. 

The  section  235  program  subsidizes 
mortgage  interest  to  as  low  as  8  per- 
cent on  moderate-priced,  PHA-insured 
homes.  Eligible  buyers  may  earn  no 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  median 
income  for  their  area,  and  must  pay  at 
least  20  percent  of  their  income 
toward  their  mortgage.  TypicaUy,  sec- 
tion 235  buyers  move  off  the  subsidy 
within  a  5-year  period  as  their  income 
rises.  In  1980.  the  law  was  changed  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  could 
recapture  the  subsidy  upon  sale  of  the 
home. 

At  last  count,  about  $30  million  in 
previously  appropriated  funds  is  cur- 
rently a  mailable,  sufficient  to  aid  about 
8.000  home  buyers.  However,  these 
funds  will  lapse  by  March  31,  1982, 
under  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1981, 
which  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  from  en- 
tering into  new  contracts  for  section 
235  assistance  except  pursuant  to  a 
firm  commitment  for  FHA  insurance 
issued  to  a  prospective  buyer  on  or 
before  that  date.  There  are  two  addi- 
tional but  minor  exceptions  to  the 
March  31  deadline.  The  money  has  not 
been  used  for  several  reasons.  In  some 
cases,  the  money  was  originally  re- 
served on  behalf  of  buyers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  now  cannot  pur- 
chase a  new  home.  In  other  cases, 
builders  received  preliminary  reserva- 
tions for  units  in  late  fall,  1981,  after 
others  had  surrendered  their  reserva- 
tions, and  because  of  the  particularly 
harsh  winter  have  been  unable  to 
move  to  construction  within  the  6 
months  allowed  for  preliminary  reser- 
vations. The  unused  money  has  been 
recaptured  and  redistributed  to  HUD 
field  offices,  but  in  the  several  days  re- 
maining before  the  March  31  deadline 
it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a  few 
home  buyers  will  receive  assistance 
from  these  redistributed  funds. 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  I  am  offer- 
ing will  extend  to  September  30,  1982, 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts  pursuant  to  firm  commit- 
ments issued  after  March  31  to  allow 
more  time  for  the  money  to  be  used. 
The  period  of  extension  coincides  with 
the  normal  building  season.  The  8,000 
units  that  could  be  assisted  under  this 
legislation  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  number  needed  for  general  stimu- 
lus of  the  housing  industry.  But  for 
many  builders  struggling  to  keep  their 


businesses  open  and  their  construction 
crews  together,  these  units  can  mean 
the  difference  between  economic  sur- 
vival and  bankruptcy. 

Included  in  title  I,  at  the  request  of 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Lugar.  is  a  new 
formula  that  will  change  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  235  funds.  Population,  the 
relative  decline  of  housing  starts  since 
1978,  and  the  relative  ability  of  the 
State  to  make  use  of  the  funds,  are  to 
be  among  the  factors  that  HUD  must 
use  in  reallocating  these  funds.  Addi- 
tionally, a  scheme  designed  to  encour- 
age full  use  of  the  funds  after  alloca- 
tion is  also  included.  This  plan  sets 
forth  specific  dates  upon  which  funds 
that  have  been  firmly  committed  must 
be  recaptured  and  recycled. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  involve  new  appro- 
priations. It  only  extends  the  deadline 
so  that  badly  needed  appropriations 
already  available  can  be  put  to  use. 
With  the  housing  Industry  In  desper- 
ate straits.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take If  these  funds  were  lost. 

OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT 

Titles  II  and  III  of  this  measure  con- 
tain a  revision  of  the  Olympic  Coin 
Act  of  1981.  Another  version  of  this 
legislation.  S.  1230,  passed  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  on  December  9,  1981. 
Last  week.  Congressman  Jerry  Pat- 
terson Introduced  a  companion  bill  in 
the  House  with  over  40  cosponsors. 
Time  is  growing  short.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  maximize  the  profit  that  the 
Olympics  will  receive  from  a  conunem- 
oratlve  coin  program,  it  must  act  swift- 
ly but  thoughtfully  on  this  legislation. 

Title  II  alters  the  Senate  passed 
Olympic  Coin  Act  In  several  ways. 
This  version,  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Incorporates 
the  following  changes  from  the  Senate 
passed  version: 

First,  the  number  of  coins  is  reduced 
from  25  to  17; 

Second,  sales  will  begin  in  1983, 
rather  than  in  1982; 

Third,  the  amount  guaranteed  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  by  the  marketing  organiza- 
tion, regardless  of  sales  levels,  is  re- 
duced from  $50  to  $30  million; 

Fourth,  the  maximum  number  of 
coins  Is  reduced  from  50.4  to  42  mil- 
lion; 

Fifth,  the  maximum  aggregate  face 
value  of  the  coins  is  reduced  from  $425 
to  $325  million; 

Sixth,  the  price  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  must 
pay  for  the  coins  Is  changed,  at  Treas- 
ury's request,  so  that  at  minimum  the 
price  must  be  equal  to  the  face  value 
of  the  coins  plus  manufacturing  and 
engraving  costs.  Previously,  the  cost 
was  the  greater  of  the  face  value  of 
the  coins  or  the  manufacturing  cost 
plus  a  15-percent  surcharge. 
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I  recently  received  a  resolution  from 
the  Association  of  National  Olympic 
Committees  calling  for  the  expeditious 
enactment  of  a  coin  program  to  com- 
memorate the  XXIII  Olympiad.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  coin 
program  be  Implemented  commemorating 
the  XXIII  Olympic  Games. 

Whereas  coin  programs  commemorating 
the  Olympic  Games  have  become  a  long 
standing  tradition  and  a  valued  source  of 
income  to  the  149  NOCs  of  the  world. 

Whereas  revenue  generated  from  the  coin 
programs  provide  a  much  needed  source  of 
funds  which  assists  many  countries  in  send- 
ing representatives  to  the  Olympic  Games 
thus  assuming  maximum  participation  of 
the  NOCs  of  the  world. 

Whereas  ANOC  recognizes  the  great  fi- 
nancial assistance  a  coin  program  will  be  to 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Commlttet  and  LAOOC  in 
fulfilling  their  commitments  to  stage  the 
Games. 

Therefore  ANOC  respectfully  request  the 
assistance  of  all  persons  and  entities  in  the 
expeditious,  implementation  of  the  coin  pro- 
gram  in  commemoration  of  the  XXni 
Oljmipiad. 

I  hereby  certify  that  above  stated  resolu- 
tion is  a  true  and  verbatim  copy  of  the  one 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Executive 
commission  of  the  Association  of  ANOC  at 
Its  meeting  of  March  22,  1982,  in  Paris, 
France,  with  the  attendance  of  19  members 
representing  Africa,  America,  Asia,  Kurope 
and  Oceania. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  for  the  good  of  the 
Olympics,  our  American  athletes  and 
the  beleaguered  housing  industry  that 
the  House  acts  expeditiously  on  this 
measure.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  856)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
blU  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  in  Its  amend- 
ment, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  as  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Andrews)  -ap- 
pointed Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Cranston 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CHAPEE  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chatee)  be  recognized  on  a  spe- 
cial order  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  SYMMS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day, after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  be  recognized  on  a  special 
order  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  BE 
HELD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  imtll  5  p.m.  today  for 
Record  Inserts,  Introduction  of  bills, 
amendments,  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  create 
additional  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  now  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of 
2:30  p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  under  ilie  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NEEDLESS  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  Many 
of  us  agree  with  President  Reagan 
that  we  no  longer  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  needless  Government  spend- 
ing. We  must  attack  waste  wherever 
we  find  it.  Who  among  us  doubts  that 
we  could  literally  save  the  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars  if  we  seriously  set 
out  to  nm  the  Government  the  way 
we  run  our  own  households?  We 
should  look  for  opportunities  to  save. 
If  everybody  In  Government  made  it  a 
point  to  ferret  out  wasteful  spending— 
even  where  the  savings  seem  trivial— 
the  results  could  be  astounding. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  just  one  example  of 


what  I  am  talking  about.  Some  time 
back.  Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond 
Donovan  called  for  a  survey  in  his  De- 
partment to  determine  if  the  number 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
publications  being  purchased  with  De- 
partment funds  had  not  grown  to  the 
point  of  abuse.  Each  agency  In  the  De- 
partment was  asked  to  continue  only 
those  publications  essential  to  their 
operations  and  cancel  all  others.  The 
savings  were  gratifying:  $391,094  all 
told.  But  Raymond  Donovan  went  fur- 
ther. He  ordered  contracts  with  news- 
paper clipping  services  canceled  (this 
function  would  now  be  performed  by 
regional  offices),  directed  that  news 
releases  be  singlespaced  and  printed 
on  both  sides  of  a  page  to  save  paper, 
eliminated  a  duplicative  wire  service 
printer,  and  set  In  motion  a  move  to 
consolidate  three  audiovisual  studios. 
These  economies  will  result  in  a  one- 
time savings  of  about  $1.2  million. 
Secretary  Donovan  says: 

While  these  may  seem  like  inconsequen- 
tial savings  in  a  multi-billion-dollar  budget. 
I  can  assure  you  that  every  conscientious 
taxpayer  will  understand  what  we  are  doing. 

I  know  most  of  you  are  aware  that 
Secretary  Donovan  is  no  newcomer  to 
the  field  of  trying  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending.  In  fact,  he  has  helped 
spearhead  such  actions.  Last  year, 
when  President  Reagan  called  for  his 
first  $35  billion  in  budget  cuts,  $10  bil- 
lion of  those  cuts  came  from  the  Labor 
Department.  And  that  represented 
one-third  of  the  Department's  overall 
budget  of  $33  billion. 

In  annoimcing  the  results  of  these 
cost-saving  programs  Secretary  Dono- 
van commented: 

What  we  have  done  here  is  simply  take  a 
hard  look  at  some  relatively  innocuous 
budget  items  only  to  find  that  they  had  spi- 
raled  out  of  control. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  every  depart- 
ment of  Government  took  the  same 
kind  of  hard  look  at  its  spending  prac- 
tices we  could  further  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
three  newspaper  accounts  of  Secretary 
Donovan's  accomplishments,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  11.  1982] 

Labor  Secretary  Cancels  Subscriptions 

Washington.— A  costcutting  order  by 
Labor  Secretary  Raymond  Donovan  to 
eliminate  "unnecessary  tuid  duplicative" 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  specialty  maga- 
zines has  resulted  in  cancellation  of 
$391,094  in  subscriptions,  it  was  revealed 
Wednesday. 

Those  who  implemented  the  move  esti- 
mated that  "tens  of  millions  of  dollars" 
could  be  saved  on  a  government-wide  basis. 

"A  few  extra  newspapers  here,  and  an- 
other magazine  or  two  ttiere.  and  before  you 
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know  It.  you're  looking  at  thousands  of  dol- 
lars," Donovan  said. 

He  said  while  the  savings  may  seem  incon- 
sequential in  a  multlbillton-dollar  budget,  "I 
can  assure  you  that  every  coasclentlous  tax- 
payer will  understand  what  we  are  doing. " 

"There  will  be  some  grumbling."  said  Earl 
Cox,  the  departments  director  of  public  af- 
fairs, but  "those  thousands  of  people  that 
got  these  papers  didn't  necessarily  need 
them." 

Cox  said  the  cancellations  are  part  of 
$591,000  in  savings  already  achieved  by  the 
department  In  measures  ranging  from  elimi- 
nating news  clipping  services  to  printing 
news  releases  on  both  sides  of  a  page. 

Information  supplied  by  the  department 
indicated  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  an 
independent  firm  that  publishes  the  Daily 
Labor  Report  and  other  specialty  maga- 
zines, received  a  massive  number  of  sub- 
scription cancellations. 

Many  cancellations  were  also  ordered  for 
the  Official  Airline  Guide,  a  publication 
with  all  airline  flight  information. 

One  of  two  United  Press  International 
printers  in  Labor  Department  headquarters 
was  taken  out.  The  sole  Associated  Press 
machine  was  not  affected. 

The  largest  reduction  In  subscriptions 
came  In  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  where  Assistant 
Labor  Secretary  Thome  Auchter  said  1,200 
subscriptions  were  cancelled. 

Auchter  said  the  $279,290  cost  for  sub- 
scriptions In  1981  would  drop  to  165,810  in 
1982. 

OSHA  spokesman  Jsunes  Foster  said  sub- 
scriptions to  the  weekly  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Reporter,  which  cost 
about  >300  each,  were  cut  from  300  to  25. 

"We  distinguished  need  to  have  from  nice 
to  have."  he  said. 

Donovan's  Dec.  17  order,  said  expendi- 
tures for  newspaper  and  periodical  subscrip- 
tions should  be  reduced  "to  the  absolute 
minimum." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1982] 

DoifovAN  Strikes  at  Subscriptions 

(By  Warren  Brown) 

Labor  Secretary  Raymond  J.  Donovan  has 
canceled  government-paid  newspaper  and 
magazine  subscriptions  for  all  agency  offi- 
cials below  the  assistant  secretary  level  in  a 
round  of  cost-cutting  he  says  will  save  the 
department  S391.184  a  year. 

Donovan  also  plans  to  clip  the  depart- 
ment's clipping  service,  consolidate  its  three 
television  production  studios  into  one  unit, 
and  take  away  most  executive  television  sets 
to  achieve  a  total  cost  saving  of  more  than 
$1.2  million  annually. 

"In  typical  Washington  fashion,  some 
spending  molehills  had  grown  to  hillock  size 
and  were  on  their  way  to  becoming  small 
mountains.  A  few  extra  newspapers  here 
and  another  magazine  or  two  there,  and 
before  you  know  it,  you're  looking  at  thou- 
sand of  dollars."  the  secretary  said. 

None  of  the  canceled  publications  Is  ex- 
pected to  suffer  irreparable  harm  from 
Donovan's  economies.  The  Washington 
Post,  for  example,  will  lose  36  subscriptions. 
The  New  Yorks  Times  will  lose  58,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  78. 

But  costly  periodicals  specializing  In  gov- 
ernment regulations,  such  as  the  weekly  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Reporter  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
Inc..  will  be  stung.  The  department  Is 
knocking  off  275  of  its  300  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  the  BNA  publication,  which  costs 
$300  for  a  year's  subscription. 


"That's  a  hell  of  a  hunk  of  change  to 
lose."  a  BNA  official  said  last  week.  "We 
certainly  don't  like  losing  that  many  sub- 
scriptions at  once.  But  we  won't  be  crip- 
pled." 

Cancellation  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
subscriptions  wont  hurt  the  departments 
public  relations  functions  or  the  Intellectual 
growth  of  its  executives,  departmental 
spokesman  Earl  Cox  said. 

"We  have  in  no  way  cut  back  on  the  tools 
that  are  essential  to  the  job.  But  there's  no 
reason  why  government  should  have  to  pay 
for  subscriptions"  to  help  officials  "satisfy 
their  curiosity. "  Cox  said. 

He  said  some  officials  already  have  grum- 
bled about  elimination  of  the  perks.  "But 
they  can  buy  their  own  newspapers, "  he 
said. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Feb.  11,  1982] 
Labor  Cancels  Subscriptions 

Washington.— A  costcutting  order  by 
Labor  Secretary  Raymond  Donovan  to 
eliminate  "unnecessary  and  duplicative" 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  specialty  maga- 
zines has  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of 
$301,004  in  subscriptions,  it  was  revealed 
Wednesday. 

Those  who  Implemented  the  move  esti- 
mated that  "tens  of  millions  of  dollars" 
could  be  saved  on  a  government-wide  basis. 

"A  few  extra  newspapers  here,  and  an- 
other magazine  or  two  there,  and  before  you 
know  it,  you're  looking  at  thousands  of  dol- 
lars," Donovan  said. 

BILUON  dollar  BUDGET 

He  said  while  the  savings  may  seem  incon- 
sequential in  a  multibillion  dollar  budget,  "I 
can  assure  you  that  every  conscientious  tax- 
payer will  understand  what  we  are  doing."' 

"There  will  be  some  grumbling,"  said  Earl 
Cox,  the  department's  director  of  public  af- 
fairs, but  "those  thousands  of  people  that 
got  these  papers  didn't  necessarily  need 
them." 

Cox  said  the  cancellations  are  part  of 
$591,000  in  savings  already  achieved  by  the 
department  in  measures  ranging  from  elimi- 
nating news  clipping  services  to  printing 
news  releases  on  both  sides  of  ■-  page. 
cancellations  massive 

Information  supplied  by  the  department 
indicated  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  an 
independent  firm  that  publishes  the  Daily 
Labor  Report  and  other  specialty  maga- 
zines, received  a  massive  number  of  sub- 
scription cancellations. 

Many  cancellations  were  also  ordered  for 
the  official  airline  guide,  a  publication  con- 
taining Information  on  all  airline  flights. 

United  Press  International  was  not  spared 
from  Donovan's  order.  One  of  two  UPI 
printers  in  Labor  Department  headquarters 
was  taken  out.  That  sole  Associated  Press 
machine  was  not  affected. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Is 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  further  morning 
business.  I  see  no  Senators  seeking  rec- 
ognition. 


tered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hoiu-  of  9:30  a.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:19  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1982,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  29.  1982: 

Department  or  Justice 

Francis  M.  Mullen.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement,  vice 
Peter  B.  Bensinger,  resigned. 

Gary  Loy  Richardson,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Julian  K.  Flte,  resigned. 

International  Communication  Agency 

Ronald  L.  Trowbridge,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency,  vice  Alice  Stone 
Ilchman. 

Department  or  Defense 
Richard  L.  Wagner.  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison  Com- 
mittee to  the  Department  of  Energy,  vice 
James  Paul  Wade.  Jr..  resigned. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  under  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
chapter  36,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  ap 
amended,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
LINE  or  the  air  porce 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams,  George  L.,  232-62-2794 
Allerhelllgen,  James  E..  515-36-4701 
Amsdorff.  Alton  O..  Jr..  254-54-3108 
Baertl.  Charles  E..  466-48-2387 
Bennett.  WUllam  G..  534-38-5303 
Blgelow.  James  N..  150-30-5784 
Buckenmyer.  David  W..  298-32-3879 
Childress.  Guy  P..  Jr..  233-62-9029 
Cullen.  James  A..  Jr..  030-28-2272 
Cunningham.  Robert  G..  428-72-0369 
FUher,  Robert  W.,  014-30-1937 
Harden.  William  D.,  Ill,  256-56-9621 
Harris,  Robert  E..  455-52-0782 
Hauschlld,  Wallace  D.,  Jr.,  497-40-3536 
Idehara.  George  M..  575-36-4599 
Johnson.  David  C.  141-30-9183 
Johnson.  Laurie  R.,  473-38-1903 
Kaiser.  Lyman  L..  490-42-9974 
King,  Henry  A.,  Ill,  439-54-5092 
Mark,  John  W..  472-32-«570 
Marsh,  Melvln  E.,  Jr..  540-38-8418 
McCannon.  Jerry  D..  574-12-3363 
Myers.  David  J..  561-52-2462 
Okane,  John,  Jr..  052-30-9604 
O'Neal,  Donald  O.,  277-32-1187 
Payne,  Edwin  R  ,  Sr.,  352-30-3363 
Potter,  John  R.,  J16-34-«04a 
Ransom,  William  R.  P.,  Jr.,  296-28-7939 
ReUlng,  Frederick  A..  543-40-5929 
RusseU,  John  F.,  164-32-2309 
Sharp,  Jimmy  F..  361-28-4050 
Smedley,  Gerald  P.,  040-30-4698 
Spencer,  Jlmmle  L.,  249-56-9179 
Vanore,  Armand  R.,  117-28-4821 
Ward,  James  F.,  Ill,  288-32-0059 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Dabrowskl,  George  J.,  048-46-0736 
Elliott,  Harold,  157-18-3977 
Fuemmeler,  James  R.,  499-30-6103 
Hartsell,  Franklin  D.,  251-46-6431 
Wilson.  Theodore  J..  026-24-0025 
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NURSE  CORPS 

Kepner.  Sheila  A..  161-32-2816 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Rhode,  John  F..  347-30-7265 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  major 
Aanstad.  WUllam  L..  560-70-4910 
Anderson.  Ronald  A..  476-48-5065 
Austin.  James  R..  243-62-7978 
Ball.  David  K..  422-58-9588 
Barrett.  Donald  E..  507-56-7654 
Barrett.  Ewing  D..  Jr..  410-66-7936 
Bates.  FrancU  C.  086-36-8571 
Baxa,  Jon  E..  389-42-1336 
Christian.  Bobby  G.,  497-46-9440 
Coman,  Robert  L.,  368-46-2726 
Criscuolo,  John  A.,  043-34-8598 
Cummings,  James  H.,  376-46-9474 
Eyler,  Jlmmle  T.,  Jr.,  497-46-5903 
Folsom,  Charles  P..  230-54-4774 
Fujlmoto,  Thomas  K..  575-48-7946 
Giacomazza,  Robert,  526-66-3581 
Hobble,  Richard  H.,  447-46-8176 
Holmes,  David  R..  Jr.,  439-64-1477 
Houtkooper,  Jon  C,  501-46-5140 
Huff,  Jimmy  L.,  297-38-0430 
Johnson,  James  R..  419-60-9819 
Jorgenson,  Loren  W.,  510-50-3185 
Knobler,  Harry  A.,  158-34-5342 
Lulsl,  Thomas,  070-36-8152 
McCoy,  Brian  R.,  212-44-3366 
Osbom,  Harold  L.,  267-64-0266 
Shrote,  Roy  L..  313-44-8967 
Shulhan.  Ilko  P..  022-30-1695 
Snyder.  WUllam  M.,  340-36-6647 
Sotak,  Michael  A.,  193-32-9416 
Swlech,  Francis  A.,  026-34-4010 
Thompson,  Kenneth  R.,  273-38-3724 
Vandyke,  Thomas  J.,  514-30-5418 
Wenrick,  Steven  C,  306-44-8400 
WUey,  Jerold  W.,  354-34-1141 

NURSE  CORPS 

Israel.  Nyland  R..  512-40-7779 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Hlatt.  Victor  E..  474-56-0300 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  RegiUar  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

Olfford,  David  U,  532-48-7921 
WhlUow,  Mark  D.,  498-60-2783 

In  THE  Navy 
The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


Abbott,  Christopher 

L. 
Abrahsun,  Louis  P. 
Abrahamson,  David 

D. 
Adams.  Robert  S. 
Adams.  WUllam 
Adams.  WUllam  L. 
Addison,  Vernon  J. 
Along.  E>anford  S. 
Albert.  Michael  R. 
Aldrldge,  Ron  E. 
Alexander,  Scott  H. 
Alley,  Charles  G. 
Allred.  John  M. 
Alshelmer,  Lance  W. 
Alvlck,  Robert  A. 
Amarello,  Joseph  M. 
Ames,  Gregory  H. 
Amicangloll, 

Frederick  M. 


Anderson,  E^mUe  R. 
Anderson,  Jeffrey  C. 
Anderson,  Kenneth 

J. 
Anderson.  Richard  T. 
Anderson.  Scott  D. 
Andrews.  Duane  C. 
Andrews,  Michael  T. 
Andrews,  Peter  J. 
Angel,  Kenneth  T. 
Angel.  Roger  D. 
Angellnl,  PhUUp  T. 
Ansley,  Keith  G. 
AntonelUs,  James  A. 
Apgar,  Charles  K. 
Arakl.  Robert  M. 
Archer.  Billy  J. 
Ard,  Henry  G. 
Ariel,  Alan  D. 
Armstrong,  John  T. 
Arnold,  David  R. 


Artis,  Jeffrey  L. 
Askey,  Charles  F. 
Atkinson,  Timothy 
Auestad.  Craig  A. 
Avery.  Kenneth  E. 
BacheUer.  John  S. 
Bacon.  Bartholomew 

P. 
Bahler.  Carol  D. 
Bailey.  Lindley  A. 
Ball,  Jeffrey  R. 
Bancroft,  Richard  A. 
Baranek.  Thomas 
Barber.  Christopher 

J. 
Barge,  Thomas  H. 
Barker,  Bradley 
Bamaby,  Steven  L. 
Barnes,  James  W. 
Barnes,  Roy  T. 
Barrett.  Robert  B. 
Barrett.  Sean  P. 
Barthalow,  Henry  D. 
Bass,  Cullen 
Bates,  Thomas  M. 
Batsel,  Brian  D. 
Battles,  Jeffrey  W. 
Baucom,  David  F. 
Bauman,  Robert  A. 
Baxter.  James  D. 
Beach.  Fred  C. 
Beachy,  PhUlip  L. 
Bebb,  Bryan  T. 
Beck.  Richard  R. 
Beemink.  Kathleen 

A. 
Beers.  David  F. 
Belntema.  Daniel  D. 
Belcourt.  Llewellyn 
Belote.  Monte  E. 
Bender.  James  B. 
Benn.  E>avid  P. 
Bennett.  WUllam  J. 
Benson,  Gregory  G. 
Bernard,  David  J. 
Berry,  Jerald  L. 
Betts.  Kenneth  S. 
Blamonte,  Brian  N. 
Bianchl,  Robert  J. 
Bigot,  Patrick  C. 
BiUeter,  Peter  J. 
Bird,  James  F. 
Bittlingmaier,  Steven 

W. 
Blair,  James  L. 
Blals.  John  A. 
Blanchette,  Bryan  M. 
Blanton.  Kathleen 

M. 
Bleyer.  Peter  M. 
Bloom.  Stuart.  B. 
Blount,  Edward 
Blount.  PhUUp  A. 
Bobola,  Matthew  E. 
Boehl,  Robert  F. 
Boggs,  Craig  L. 
Bookwalter,  Richard 

E. 
Bom.  Robert  B. 
Boronkay,  Peter  H. 
Bose,  David  V. 
Bourgeois,  Brian  S. 
Bousquet,  Rick  L. 
Bowden.  Anita  M. 
Bowdlsh,  Randall  G. 
Bowers,  Mark  D. 
Bowlin,  Sean  M. 
Boyajlan,  Charles  A. 
Boyd,  Frank  W. 
Boyd,  John  M. 
Boyda,  David  J. 
Boyle,  James  S. 
Boyle,  Patrick  K. 
Bradley,  WUllam  J. 


Branch,  Gary  W. 
Brandenburg,  Eric  H. 
Brantley,  SheUa  L. 
Brauchler,  David  A. 
Braunsdorf ,  Robert 
Brenstuhl,  Thomas 

K. 
Brey,  David  P. 
Briggs,  Robert  P. 
Brintzenhofe.  Kurt 
Broadaway,  Ronny 

T..  Jr. 
Browder,  Stephen  E. 
Brower,  Jeffrey  O. 
Brown,  Albert  H. 
Brown,  Daniel  P. 
Brown,  Lyle  C. 
Brown,  Peter  P. 
Browne,  Christopher 

E. 
Browne,  Peter  R. 
Bruce,  David  S. 
BuchiareUi,  PhUip  A. 
Budler,  Helen  R. 
Buelow,  Douglas  J. 
Buoni,  Frederick  B. 
Burke,  Edmond  J. 
Burke,  Kevin  P. 
Bumett,  William  N. 
Burton,  Richard  T. 
Butchkovitz.  Mary  L. 
Butler,  Albert  G. 
Butler,  Frank  H. 
Butler,  Matt  L. 
Butler,  Scott.  R. 
Buziak.  John  P. 
Byrd.  Stuart  E. 
Byrne.  James  J..  Jr. 
CahiU.  Mark  D. 
Caldwell,  Robert  K. 
Camara,  Frank  R. 
Camarato.  Carmeline 

M. 
Cameron.  Robert  R. 
Campbell.  Hugh  T. 
CampbeU.  Lamar 
Cann.  David  W. 
CantreU,  Mark  E. 
Carew.  Kevin  J. 
Carllttl.  Justin  P. 
Carpenettl,  Ben  W. 
Carr,  Ray  E. 
Carr,  Timothy  M. 
Carroll.  Mary  F. 
Carver,  Christopher. 

J. 
Casas.  Julio  C. 
Casclato.  Gregory  S. 
Casey,  James  V. 
Cashln.  David  F. 
Castleberry.  Charles 

K. 
Chamberlain, 

Christopher  J. 
Chamberlln,  James 

M. 
Chandler,  Kathryn 

L. 
Chase.  Stephen  L. 
Childs,  James  L. 
Chllds.  Rlckle  L. 
Chin.  Calvin  A. 
Chin.  David  R. 
Christie.  NeU  M. 
Christophersen.  Eric 

R. 
Chung.  David  Y. 
Churchman.  Daniel 

L. 
Ciccaterl,  James  L. 
Cizmar.  Michael  A. 
Clark.  Kathleen  C. 
Clark,  Robert  P. 
Clarke,  Grant  P. 


Clarke,  Robert  S. 
Clarkson,  Edward  M. 
Clay,  Louis  C. 
Clement,  Joseph  A. 
Clements,  Joseph  A. 
Cleveland.  Ronald  L. 
Close,  David  L. 
Cobb.  Gary  D. 
Cobb.  Mlchale  D. 
Cochrane.  John  C. 
Cockrell.  Jeffrey  B. 
Cody.  Mark  T. 
Coffman.  Russell  L. 
Cogdell,  Wayne  E. 
Cohen,  Robert  B. 
Colabatistto, 

Gennaro 
Cole.  Robert  J. 
Coleman,  WUllam  D. 
CoUege,  Dean  K. 
Collins,  Dwight  T. 
Coming,  Michael  W. 
Compere,  Kenneth  J. 
Conde,  Dominlck  A. 
Cook.  Eugene  W. 
Cock.  Thomas  V. 
Cooke.  Vincent  E.,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Joseph  A. 
Copeland,  Gregory 

K. 
Coray,  John  P. 
Corbett,  Michael  J. 
Corey,  Patrick  J. 
Corso.  Joseph  A. 
CouncU,  WUlis  A. 
Coutley.  Raymond  L. 
Cowden,  Anthony  T. 
Cowden,  Cole  V. 
Cowden,  Craig  A. 
Cox.  George  A. 
Crittenden.  Dianne 

K. 
Crow,  John  L. 
Crowley,  WUllam  M. 
Cruz,  James  G. 
Cuchetto,  Ricardo  F. 
Cunningham. 

Thomas  M. 
Curran,  Thomas  P. 
Currie.  Iain  A. 
Curry.  James  T. 
Curtln,  Lawrence  M. 
Curtis.  Frederick  G. 
Cutter.  David  M. 
Daniel,  Edward  D. 
Dantonio.  Paul  A. 
Dart.  Steven  G. 
Dash.  William  R. 
Daus.  WiUlam  B. 
Davenport.  Charles 

R..  Jr. 
Davidson,  John  C. 
Davidson,  Charles  N.. 

Jr. 
Davis,  Marsden  S. 
Davis,  Norman  C. 
Davison,  James  D. 
Davy,  Bradley  K. 
Dees,  Robert  C. 
Deltch,  Andrew  S. 
DeJesus,  Carlos  J. 
Dendinger,  James  D. 
Dennis,  Robert  S. 
Derldder.  Larry  A. 
Desmon.  David  L. 
DetwUer,  Leslie  D. 
Devlin,  Peter  H. 
Dickson.  WlUiam  J. 
Dldio.  David  J. 
Dlestler.  Daniel  D. 
Dillenbeck.  Peter  A. 
Dillon,  Corrinne  T. 
DinobUe,  Steven  J. 
Dobler.  Stephen  P. 
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Dockins,  Harold  L. 
Doherty,  Daniel  A 
Donnely,  Mark  J. 
Donovan,  George  D. 
Dougherty,  Patrick  J. 
Douglass.  Michael  W. 
Dow,  Randall  P. 
Dowling,  Hampton  H. 
Downing,  George  R. 
Doyle,  John  R. 
Doyle,  PhUlp  G. 
Dreves.  Martin  P. 
Drew,  Alex  D. 
Dreyfus,  Patrick  D. 
Dubois.  Richard  W. 
Duepner.  Gregory  D. 
Duffy.  John  P. 
Dumas.  Richard  A. 
Dunn.  Bruce  E. 
Dunn,  FYancis  M. 
Dunn,  Katherine  M. 
Dunne.  Elizabeth  G. 
Dunning,  Robert  L. 
Durey,  Thane  D. 
Durkin,  John  P. 
Eager,  Rose  M. 
Ebert,  Brian  V. 
Eccles,  Paul  D. 
Edgren,  Denis  H. 
Edwards,  Michael 
Elder.  Dwalne  C. 
Elle.  Thomas  E. 
Ellefsen,  Eric  R. 
Elliott.  James  W. 
EUiott.  Joseph  M. 
Ellrlch.  Christopher 

R. 
Emerson,  Michael  B. 
Emerson.  Sylvia 
Emery.  Stephen  J. 
Engen.  Marvin  R. 
Engleman.  Eric  E. 
Erickson,  Lawrence 

D. 
Ernst,  Kevin  M. 
Eskew.  MItcheU  A. 
Etheridge,  Robert  J. 
Evanof  f ,  Michael  J. 
Evans,  Douglas  J. 
Evans,  Troy  C. 
EweU,  Allen  E. 
Ewlng,  Michael  R. 
Pairbum,  Thomas  S. 
Faith.  David  C. 
Faley,  Timothy  P. 
Fanshaw,  Charles  W. 
Fanner.  Jay  A. 
Farmer,  Thomas  E. 
Farris.  Kevin  L. 
Farris,  Samuel  H. 
FarweU,  Timothy  S. 
Pawcett.  WUllam  P. 
FenneU.  Jack  E. 
Fenton.  April  M. 
Ferguson,  Paul  L. 
Fermin,  Robert  J. 
Fernandez,  Elizabeth 

M. 
Ferris,  Peter  O. 
Fields,  Curtis  L. 
Fila,  Brian  D. 
Flllpowski,  Sean  R. 
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Spencer,  Albert  E. 
Sperbeck,  James  D. 
Spikes,  Ametta 
Spitz,  Joseph  D. 
Spitznagel,  Christina 

P. 
Sproule,  Stuart  M. 
St.  Clair,  Albert  L. 
Stadnlk,  Andrew  G. 
Stanberry,  Thomas 

W. 
Stanczak,  Dennis  C. 
Steeley,  Glen  D. 
Steenson.  Wayne  R. 
Stegeman,  Brian  R. 
Stein,  David  P. 
Stein,  James  C. 
Steinbach,  Stanley  S. 
Sterling,  John  C. 

Stevens,  Curtis  R. 

Stevenson,  Keith  C. 

Stewart,  Kevin  D. 

St.  Germain,  Richard 
E. 

Stokes,  Kirby  A. 

Stone,  Jennifer 

Stouffer,  Bruce  B. 

Stover.  Terrance  L. 

Stowe,  Michael  L. 

Strachan,  Jeffrey  D. 

Strickland.  Mark  R. 

Stroh.  Joseph  C. 

Studds,  Gregory  A. 

Stuebe.  John  A. 

Suarez,  Jose  J. 

Sullivan,  Craig  L. 

SuUlvan,  James  R. 

SuUivan,  Linda  D. 

SuUlvan,  Michael  T. 

SuUlvan,  Patrick  B. 

SuUlvan,  Sean  T. 

Suttle,  Perry  M. 

Swartz,  Peter  B. 

Sweeney,  James  J. 

Sweeney,  James  P. 

Sweeney,  Michael  J. 

Swenson,  David.  W. 

Swoboda,  David  M. 

Tabenken,  Lee  M. 

Taborsky,  Lawrence 
E. 

Taggart,  Christopher 
S. 

Tarabochia,  Lydia  M. 

Taylor,  Chester  A. 

Taylor,  David  C. 

Terhorst,  Philip  M. 

Terry,  Kelly  S. 

Tharp,  John  J. 

Thayer,  George  D. 

Thomas,  Delbert  D. 

Thomas,  Joseph  G. 

Thomas,  Mark  C. 

Thomas,  Scott  A. 
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Wells.  David  C. 
WeUh,  Mark  S. 
Wenner.  David  A. 
Wereszczynski. 

James  M. 
West,  Lloyd  D. 
Westropp, 

Christopher 
Wheeler,  Charles  L. 
White,  David  D. 
White,  Deborah  L. 
White,  Peter  S. 
White,  Richard  S.,  rv 
Whitman,  Gary  D. 
Whittaker,  Scott  E. 
WiUard,  Thomas  J. 
WlUey,  Dale  P. 
WiUlams,  Dudley  C. 
Williams,  John  D. 
WUliams.  Michael  D. 
WUllams.  Michael  C. 
Williams.  Richard  R. 
WillsUtter.  Kurt 
Wilson,  David  S. 
Wilson.  James  A. 
WUson,  Mark  C. 
WImberly.  Branson 

L. 
Winfield.  D'Juannia 

D. 
Winn,  Michael  C. 
Witek.  Kyle  M. 
Witt,  Linda  S. 
Wojt,  Jerry  J. 
Wolf,  Suzanne  M. 
Woltman,  Clyde  M. 
Wood,  Christopher 

M. 
Wood,  Mark  S. 
Wright,  Vincent  T. 
Wyant,  Marvin,  Jr. 
Wyka,  Theodore  A.. 

Jr. 
WyUy,  Robert  P. 
Yackle,  Timothy  R. 
Yaple,  Steven  A. 
Yarborough,  Jerry  L. 
Yee,  John  J. 
Yetka,  Brian  C. 
Yodzis,  Joseph  B. 
Young,  Eddie  D. 
Young,  Jack  W. 
Young,  Jeffrey  A. 
Young,  Patrick  W. 
Zabarsky,  David  M. 
Zaccone,  Michael 
Zatt.  David  K. 
Zavala,  David  C. 
Zeleznik.  Brian  A. 
Ziegler.  Ralph  C. 
Zletz.  Carl  E. 
Zimmeiman.  David 

O. 
Zini.  Stephen  E. 
Zolkowski.  John  A. 
Zotto.  Clement  J. 
Zrioka.  Joseph  A. 


Thomas.  Scott  E. 
Thomas.  WUliam  E. 
Thomas.  WUliam  R. 
Thompson.  David  C. 
Thompson.  WUUam 

H. 
Thorsen.  Timothy  J. 
Thrasher,  James  R. 
Thrower,  Thomas  R. 
Tinker,  Prank  J. 
Tittle,  Matthew  D. 
Tompkins,  Bruce  A. 
Toole,  Shawn  A. 
Townley,  Richard  W. 
Townsend,  Charles 

D. 
Townsend,  Schuyler 

J. 
Traaen,  Thomas  C. 
Tracey.  Douglas  A. 
Treadwell,  Mark  B. 
Trombetta, 

Christopher  J. 
Trumpoldt,  David  W. 
Tucker,  Brian  J. 
Tucker,  Timothy  T. 
TuUai.  Jason  S. 
Turner,  Andrea 
Tumley,  Andrew  J. 
Tutt.  Valerie  L. 
Tyminslti,  WiUiam  B. 
Uphof  f ,  Kurt  T. 
Urbanek,  Richard  A. 
Urzi,  RusseU  E. 
Utz.  Michael  J. 
Valentine,  Michael 
VanBuer,  Michael  G. 
VanCleve,  David  S. 
Vaughner,  George 
Vavoso,  Thomas  G. 
Vendrasco,  Robert  A. 
Vergara,  Isaac  S. 
Verrochi,  Mark 
Viloudakl,  WUliam  S. 
Vitali.  Henry  R. 
VoUtert.  Richard  E. 
WaddeU,  Theodore  J. 
Wade,  James  P. 
Waine.  Seth  A. 
Wait.  Marcus  P. 
Walden,  Robert  P. 
Walker,  Stephen  B. 
Walker,  WUliam  B. 
WaUace,  Kurt  A. 
Walters,  Tony  L. 
Walton,  Gordon  T. 
Waring.  Gary  K. 
Warren,  Dwayne  C. 
Warrlner,  Victor  G. 
Was,  Joseph  E. 
Washington,  Barbara 

D. 
Waslak,  Joseph  M. 
Waugh,  Max  J. 
Weatherby,  Gerald 

C. 
Weed,  Daniel  L. 
Wegmarm,  David  G. 

Linda  J.  DeLoach,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  following  named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Clarence  R.  Evans 
Joseph  C.  Vlsco 

Harold  J.  Alfert.  medical  college  graduate, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
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U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 
William  J.  Lewis 
Robert  P.  Randolph 


WITHDRAWAL 

The  nomination  of  F.  Keith  Adkin- 
son.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September 
26.  1975.  vice  Robert  Pltofsky.  re- 
signed, which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  February  8.  1982. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29,  1982: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agknct 
James  L.  Oeorge.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Director    of    the    United    States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Dkpartmxnt  or  State 

Herman  W.  Nickel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5902  and 
5912.  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 
Charles  S.  Bishop.  Jr. 


Small  Business  Administration 
James  C.  Sanders,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  rear  admirals  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5912: 

LINE 

Lemuel  Owings  Warfleld 
Russell  William  Gorman 
Joseph  Francis  Callo.  Jr. 
Raymond  Roger  Couture 
James  Burnett  Reap 
John  Rodney  Grubb 
LeRoy  Vincent  Isaacson 
Vincent  Joseph  Anzilottl.  Jr. 
Francis  Neale  Smith 
George  Clark  Sayer 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

John  Francis  Kurtzke 
John  Peter  Connelly 

SUPPLY  CORFS 

Thomas  Gerald  Lilly 
Delbert  Harry  Beumer 

CHAPUN  CORPS 

Emmett  Owen  Floyd 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Thomas  Smothers  Maddock 

DENTAL  CORPS 

William  Harris  Molle 

In  THE  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Gene  P. 
Abel,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Harold  D. 
Thompson,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  4.  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  L.  Ed- 
wards, to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Stephen  A.  Spaulding.  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  4.  1982. 


Army  nominations  beginning  Jerry  W. 
Adcock.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Michael  T.  Bakslc.  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  4.  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  F. 
Addicott.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Daniel 
V.  Wright,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  17, 
1982. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ken- 
neth W.  Montgomery,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  ending  Stanley  S.  Stelnbach.  to  be 
second  lieutenant  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  4.  1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Emily  L.  Baker,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Derle  G.  Hagwood.  Jr.,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  17,  1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Louis  P.  Abraham,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Robert  J.  Cox.  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  17, 1982. 
In  THE  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Timothy  8. 
Farwell,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Don  Sher- 
man, to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  I. 
1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Sidney 
Martin  Blair,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Jac- 
quelyn  Sue  Wills,  to  t>e  captain,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  11.  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William 
Charles  Abbruzzese.  to  be  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Samuel  Sidney  Williams,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  11.  1982. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Amid  the  hours  and  days  of  delibera- 
tion ahead,  cause  us,  O  Lord,  to  see 
those  issues  that  touch  people  in  the 
depths  of  their  souls,  that  we  may  re- 
spond with  wisdom  and  concern.  In 
spite  of  the  intense  activity  that  sur- 
rounds those  who  labor  in  this  place, 
may  we  keep  before  us  the  human 
needs  that  cry  for  solution— that  war 
will  be  put  aside  as  a  vehicle  for  solv- 
ing dispute,  that  we  will  cling  to  the 
goal  of  justice  between  individuals  and 
nations.  We  pray  that  Your  creation 
will  know  Your  peace  in  their  hearts, 
in  their  homes,  and  in  the  world— that 
peace  that  passes  all  human  under- 
standing. In  Your  holy  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  two  R<issian  fam- 
ilies who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  because  of  the  suppression 
of  their  Pentecostal  faith  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs;  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1640.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  procedures  for  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications;  and 


PEOPLE  OF  EL  SALVADOR  DEM- 
ONSTRATE THEIR  LOVE  OP 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
I}ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  people  of  El  Salvador  gave  a 
convincing  demonstration  that  they 
love  freedom,  value  the  democratic 
process,  and  yearn  for  a  chance  to 
govern  their  country's  affairs  by  bal- 
lots rather  than  by  bullets. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Salvadoran  citizens  braved  gunfire  and 
threats  of  violent  death  to  walk  many 
miles  by  little-used  roads  and  country 
trails,  avoiding  terrorist  roadblocks 
and  ambushes.  Many  stood  in  long 
lines  for  periods  of  hours  in  towns  and 
villages  throughout  that  violence- 
wracked  country  to  demonstrate  their 
thirst  for  liberty  and  their  disdain  for 
the  threats  of  the  violent  minority 
who  had  boycotted  the  elections  and 
had  vowed  death  to  any  who  partici- 
pated. 

The  unprecedented  numbers  partici- 
pating in  yesterday's  election  surely 
must  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
terrorists  and  guerrillas  do  not  speak 
for  the  people  of  that  nation,  and  that 
democracy  can  be  made  to  work  if 
given  half  a  chance. 

While  the  outcome  of  the  voting  is 
uncertain,  our  own  Government 
stands  committed  to  support  and  work 
peacefully  with  the  people  of  that 
war-ravaged  country  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  choice  to  be  created 
by  the  constituent  assembly  whom  the 
people  have  chosen. 

We  should  call  upon  the  terrorists  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  join  the  brave 
people  of  El  Salvador  in  the  peEu;eful 
search  for  a  better  future  under  the 
orderly  processes  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, and  we  should  call  upon  the 
Government  to  encourage  that  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  by  offering  amnes- 
ty to  all  who  will  lay  arms  aside  and 
join  together  in  good  faith  to  build  a 
peaceful  democratic  future  for  the 
people  to  whom  it  has  been  so  long 
denied  and  who  obviously  wish  for  it 
so  strongly. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
REINSTATE  LOW  INTEREST 
DISASTER  RELIEF  PROGRAM 
LOANS 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  i^ouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  alter  the  dis- 
aster relief  program  and  to  change  it 
back  to  where  it  was  prior  to  last 
year's  legislation  that  we  handled  here 
in  the  House. 

There  are  people  in  four  counties  in 
Indiana  now  who  need  a  helping  hand 
from  our  coimtry  to  get  back  on  their 
feet.  The  four  counties  include  Mar- 
shall. LaPorte,  Allen,  and  DeKalb. 
The  recent  floods  which  were  high- 
lighted on  national  television  brought 
disaster  to  small  businesses  in  the  area 
and  to  individuals  and  homeowners. 
The  change  we  made  in  the  law  last 
year  will  force  those  people  to  obtain 
as  much  as  15.5  percent  interest  rate 
money  for  the  homeowners,  and  as 
much  as  16  percent  for  small  business- 
es. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  lower  the 
interest  rates  on  disaster  loans  back  to 
a  level  where  they  will  help  citizens  in 
those  counties  and  in  other  States.  I 
point  out,  however,  that  this  is  appli- 
cable to  States  in  which  we  have  de- 
pression-like numbers  of  unemploy- 
ment, that  is,  unemplojmient  rates  of 
10  percent  or  more.  It  would  restore 
back  to  the  pre-1981  level,  so  for 
homeowners  it  would  mean  that  their 
interest  rates  would  be  3  percent.  For 
small  businesses  who  could  establish 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  economic 
conditions  they  would  not  be  able  to 
attain  credit  elsewhere,  that  they 
would  then  qualify  for  a  5-percent  in- 
terest rate. 

This  was  the  law  prior  to  the  1981 
budget  passage.  It  should  be  the  law 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  careful- 
ly consider  this  legislation,  to  take  a 
long  and  close  look  at  the  change  and 
the  difficulties  that  change  is  bringing 
about,  and  to  consider  this  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  those  persons,  wherev- 
er they  are,  in  States  where  uinemploy- 
ment  remains  that  high,  which  Is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  economy  of 
those  communities  cannot  stand  to  un- 
dergo the  increased  interest  rates  on 
repairing  and  restoring  their  lives  and 
their  businesses. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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LEVITAS  VETO 


(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  Members  of  Congress  work  very 
hard,  averaging  12  hours  each  day  in 
Washington,  traveling  to  their  home 
districts  over  the  weekends  for  more 
work  and  most  receive  little  credit  out- 
side their  own  constituencies  for  labor- 
ing in  the  vineyard  of  the  people- 
Congress. 

Thus,  I  was  pleased  to  read  the  arti- 
cle by  Steven  Roberts  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Sunday,  March  28, 
1982,  giving  credit  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia.  Representative  Elliott 
H.  Levitas,  for  his  outstanding  work 
over  the  last  several  years  to  institute 
a  "legislative  veto"  for  Congress  over 
proposed  regulations  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Few  things  are  more  frustrating  to  a 
Congressman  than  to  helplessly  wit- 
ness the  intent  of  Congress  craftily 
circumvented  by  an  unelected  public 
servant  unaccountable  at  the  ballot 
box.  As  a  rule,  the  voters  hold  the 
Members  of  Congress  accountable  for 
abuses  of  power  by  the  bureaucracy. 

Right  on,  Elliott!  You  have  ren- 
dered the  Nation  an  invaluable  service 
for  which  you  deserve  the  praise  of 
your  colleagues. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  article  for  the 
Record. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28.  1982) 

COMGRKSSMZIf  SEEKING  TXTKr  THE  EXXCtmVE 

Calls  its  Own 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Washington.— Soon  after  Representative 
Elliott  H.  Levitas  came  to  Congress,  he  was 
visited  by  a  group  of  Atlanta  businessmen 
who  objected  to  a  new  regulation  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  had 
tried  to  argue  their  case  with  a  commission 
official,  they  told  their  Congressman,  and 
the  bureaucrat,  has  told  them  to  get  lost. 
"They  were  enraged,"  the  Georgia  Oemo- 
crat  recalled.  "They  had  no  means  of  hold- 
ing that  man  accountable,  and  they  came  to 
me  angry  and  frustrated." 

Encounters  of  this  sort  had  helped  spur  a 
movement  on  Capitol  Hill  to  enact  legisla- 
tive vetoes,  laws  that  give  Congress  the 
power  to  review  and  reject  regulations 
adopted  by  independent  agencies  such  as 
the  trade  commission,  and  executive  branch 
departments.  Mr.  Levitas.  a  leading  expo- 
nent of  the  veto,  summed  up  the  issue:  "The 
question  is  who  is  going  to  run  the  coun- 
try—the guys  you  elect  or  the  guys  you 
don't  elect." 

The  movement  may  have  reached  a  high 
point  last  week  as  the  Senate  voted.  69  to 
25.  to  make  almost  all  reg\ilations  issued  by 
Oovemment  agencies  subject  to  a  veto  by 
both  chambers  of  Congress.  Despite  such 
decisive  margins,  the  legislative  veto  re- 
mains a  highly  controversial  idea.  Several 
Federal  courts  have  ruled  the  device  uncon- 
stitutional; the  Supreme  Court  has  heard 
arguments  on  one  case  but  hasn't  yet  issued 
a  decision. 

Opponents  say  that  the  veto  provision 
would  swamp  Congress  with  extra  work,  in- 


crease the  power  of  staff  members  and  pro- 
vide a  field  day  for  special  interests  that 
would  try  to  reverse  regulations  through  po- 
litical contributions  and  pressure. 

No  matter  how  lawmakers  feel  about  the 
legislative  veto,  most  agree  that  it  is  a 
significant  development  in  the  continuing 
struggle  for  power  between  the  legislative 
8uid  executive  branches.  It  also  reflects  the 
frustrations  with  Big  Government  often  ex- 
pressed by  citizens  who  feel  their  lives  are 
controlled  by  "faceless  decisionmakers"  In 
Washington,  as  Senator  Carl  Levin.  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan,  described  them. 

The  first  legislative  veto  was  adopted  In 
1932.  but  of  the  200  or  so  vetoes  now  on  the 
books  more  than  half  have  been  adopted 
since  1970.  and  more  than  one-third  have 
passed  in  the  last  five  years.  In  Mr.  Levitas's 
view,  the  device  became  more  popular  &s  the 
growing  complexity  of  Issues  coming  before 
Congress  forced  the  lawmakers  to  delegate 
more  responsibility  to  bureaucratic  rule- 
writers.  It  also  became  a  handy  device  for 
legislative  compromise,  as  contending  sides 
could  paper  over  sticky  Issued  by  assuring 
themselves  that  they  would  always  have  an- 
other shot  after  the  regulations  were  draft- 
ed. 

But  the  main  motivation  was  probably  ex- 
perience. Senator  Levin  recalled  last  week 
his  days  on  the  Detroit  City  Council,  when 
Federal  rule-writers  'ignored  local  condi- 
tions" in  implementing  a  program  to  deal 
with  mortgage  foreclosures  and  "made  a 
mockery"  of  Congress's  Intent,  in  the  Sena- 
tor's view.  "We  created  a  class  of  people." 
the  Michigan  Democrat  argued,  "who  were 
insulated  from  the  political  process  and 
then  we  turned  over  to  them  the  most  im- 
portant and  sensitive  of  political  issues  in- 
volving the  implementation  of  our  laws." 

Some  of  the  arguments  over  the  legisla- 
tive veto  are  legalistic.  Opponents  contend 
that  the  device  violates  the  separation  of 
powers.  Advocates  retort  that  "rule-making 
is  intrinsically  a  legislative  power,"  as  Rep- 
resentative Levitas  put  it,  and  that  execu- 
tive agencies  are  only  carrying  out  functions 
delegated  to  them  by  Congress. 

Moreover,  many  lawyers  feel  that  the  veto 
violates  the  "presentment"  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  the  section  of  Article  I  that 
says  that  all  laws  must  t>e  "presented  "  to 
the  President  for  his  approval.  The  counter- 
argument holds  that  the  presentment 
clause  does  not  apply,  because  no  new  law  is 
being  made  when  a  veto  is  exercised.  Only 
an  interpretation  of  the  original  law  is  being 
changed,  not  the  underlying  statute. 

Many  lawmakers  share  the  concern  of 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon.  £>emocrat  of 
Nevada,  that  if  every  rule  became  subject  to 
a  veto,  the  lawmakers  would  be  "swamped 
with  proposed  regulations  and  would  not  be 
able  to  give  them  the  deliberation  they  re- 
quire." 

The  basic  issue  is  political  power.  Ronald 
Reagan,  for  Instance,  championed  the  legis- 
lative veto  as  a  candidate,  and  then  changed 
course  when,  once  in  the  White  House,  he 
saw  his  authority  threatened. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  scattered  consumer 
activists  throughout  the  reg\ilatory  agen- 
cies, the  legislative  veto  became  a  favorite 
device  of  outraged  businessmen  who  sud- 
denly found  themselves  faced  with  stlffer 
rules  and  regulations.  To  take  one  example, 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
the  funeral  industry  provide  an  itemized  list 
of  services  to  its  clients,  the  industry  mount- 
ed a  lobbying  campaign  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
succeeded  in  Jettisoning  the  rule. 

The  issue  has  dimmed  a  bit  when  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's appointees  now  in  place,  but  the  expe- 


rience of  recent  years  led  Senator  John  C. 
Danforth,  a  Democrat  from  Missouri,  to 
argue  that  a  widespread  use  of  the  veto 
would  vastly  increase  the  "special  pleading" 
that  deluges  Capitol  Hill. 

RepresenUtive  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  is  a  long-time  foe  of 
the  legislative  veto  but  he  promises  to  allow 
the  issue  to  come  to  the  floor  when  the 
House  takes  up  its  own  version  of  the  regu- 
latory reform  bill,  probably  later  this 
spring.  But  what  bothers  many  lawmakers 
the  most  is  the  possibility  that  the  Supreme 
Court  win  throw  out  the  whole  concept,  no 
matter  what  Congress  does.  That  could  lead 
to  "total  chaos "  on  Capitol  Hill,  warned 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Republican 
of  Maryland,  since  about  200  laws  would 
have  to  be  redrafted. 


TRIBUTE  TO  UDC  CHAMPION 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 

(Mr.  PAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: I  have  the  proud  honor  today  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  Nation's  No.  1 
National  CoUegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion Division  II  basketball  team— the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Pirebirds. 

On  March  20,  1982,  the  UDC  team 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  college  athlet- 
ics by  winning  a  national  champion- 
ship defeating  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege 73  to  63. 

The  victory  gives  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  the  national  college  basketball 
capital  of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  UDC  players  and  coaches  for  their 
commitment  to  excellence.  The  team- 
work UDC  developed  and  utilized  with 
impeccable  skill  and  intelligence  is  a 
model  for  success  In  athletic  achieve- 
ment. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  UDC 
team's  accomplishments  because  many 
of  the  players  come  from  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  shadow  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Building.  I  hope  their  success 
at  UDC  will  inspire  young  people 
throughout  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
renew  faith  in  themselves  and  their 
ability  to  reach  the  heights  of  great- 
ness. 

The  success  of  the  UDC  Firebirds  is 
a  great  Joy  to  me  because  the  team's 
Coach,  Wil  Jones,  is  a  graduate  of  my 
high  school  alma  mater  in  the  Dis- 
trict—Dunbar. 

Coach  Jones  is  a  skilled  technician 
who  has  molded  an  uncomparable 
fine-tuned  athletic  machine  which  is 
at  once  precise  in  its  workings,  awe- 
some in  its  size  and  beautiful  in  action. 

I  want  to  further  share  with  you 
some  of  the  background  of  the  coach 
and  team  of  the  UDC  Pirebirds,  NCAA 
Division  II  basketball  champions  and 
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submit  herewith  a  description  of  the 
team  and  its  players  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record. 
Coach  Wil  Jones  and  the  University  or 

the  District  or  Columbia  Firebirds 
Wil  Jones  is  a  native  of  the  Capital  City, 
and  a  product  of  Dunbar  High  School, 
where  he  was  an  All-Metropolitan  player  In 
both  basketball  and  baseball.  He  led  the  city 
of  Washington.  D.C.  in  scoring  during  his 
senior  year  of  high  school.  Prom  Dunbar,  he 
matriculated  to  American  University  where 
he  gained  Ail-American  honors  in  both  bas- 
ketball and  baseball.  He  set  all  scoring  and 
offensive  records  at  American,  while  in  at- 
tendance, scoring  over  1,900  points  in  3 
years  of  play.  He  is  presently  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  American  University.  After  gradua- 
tion from  American,  Wil  Jones  was  the 
second  draft  choice  of  the  Lakers  of  the 
NBA— behind  Jerry  West— but  he  played 
the  majority  of  his  pro  career  for  the  Wash- 
ington Tapers— Eastern  League— and  the 
Virginia  Squires— American  Basketball  As- 
sociation. 

Jones  began  his  coaching  career  at  Robin- 
son High  School  in  Fairfax,  Va.  in  1970, 
taking  over  a  problemed  program  that  some 
said  was  sure  to  fail.  But  Wil  Jones  proved 
them  wrong,  as  he  guided  the  team  to  a  17-6 
record  his  first  year,  and  a  District  champi- 
onship. After  five  seasons,  Wil  Jones'  record 
stood  at  98-21.  and  included  five  District 
championships.  Prom  Robinson  High 
School.  Jones  moved  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  as  an  assistant  coach  to  Charles 
"Lefty"  Driesell  in  1975.  While  at  Maryland, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  scout  and  recruiter.  Wil 
Jones  showed  his  talent  for  recruiting  by 
bringing  such  players  as  Jo  Jo  Hunter. 
Albert  King.  Ernest  Graham.  Greg  Man- 
ning. Buck  Williams.  Reggie  Jackson,  and 
others  to  the  Maryland  basketball  program. 
Jones  accepted  the  position  of  head  coach 
of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia basketball  program  in  1979,  a  program 
only  2  years  old,  with  no  tradition  of  win- 
ning, and  t>egan  building  his  own  program 
from  the  ground  up.  He  started  in  motion 
what  he  called  a  5-year  plan  to  "Build  a 
firm  foundation  for  future  basketball  great- 
ness." The  first  block  in  his  firm  foundation 
was  the  signing  of  67"  forward  Michael 
Britt  of  Suffolk.  V  ..  63'  guard  Greg  Carson 
of  Washington's  Spingam  High  School,  and 
5"  10'  guard  Mike  Daniels  of  Cardozo  High 
School.  With  these  three  new  players  and 
the  returning  veterans,  Wil  Jones'  1979-80 
squad  finished  with  a  respectable  16-11 
record. 

Following  that  initial  season,  Wil  Jones 
shocked  the  basketball  world  with  the 
second  block  In  his  building  foundation,  the 
610'  center  Earl  Jones,  the  top  high  school 
prospect  in  the  Nation.  The  Earl  Jones  sign- 
ing was  all  the  more  astounding  in  that  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
no  gymnasium  of  its  own  and  the  team  had 
played  its  games  in  area  high  schools.  But 
after  the  addition  of  Earl  Jones,  the  PVe- 
blrds  played  their  home  contests  In  the  mu- 
nicipal arena  known  as  the  D.C.  Starplex- 
Armory. 

During  Wil  Jones'  second  season  (1980-81) 
at  the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, his  team  played  17  of  its  26  games  on 
the  road,  but  still  managed  to  finish  the 
season  with  an  18-8  record.  The  Firebirds, 
however,  were  disappointed  when  they  were 
not  extended  a  bid  for  post-season  play. 

In  this.  Wil  Jones'  third  season.  UDC  set 
out  with  a  goal  of  winning  20  games,  and 
the  aspiration  of  attaining  a  bid  to  NCAA 
post-season  play.  An  attractive  new  gymna- 


sium was  completed  on  the  University  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  new  Van  Ness 
campus  and  the  Firebirds  opened  the  new 
faculty  by  going  undefeated  (16-0)  on  their 
home  floor.  The  team  finished  the  regular 
season  with  a  20-5  record,  a  No.  3  national 
ranking,  and  a  bid  to  the  NCAA  South  At- 
lantic Regional  Tournament  In  which  they 
were  seeded  as  the  No.  1  team.  This  was  the 
first  year  any  UDC  squad  has  participated 
in  post-season  competition,  and  the  first 
time  the  All-Amerlcan  tandem  of  Earl  Jones 
and  Michael  Britt  have  had  national  expo- 
sure together. 

The  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Firebirds  are  now  the  NCAA  Division  II 
National  Basketball  Champions,  having  de- 
leatd  defending  champion  Florida  Southern 
College,  73-63.  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  this 
past  March  20.  1982.  The  team  finished  the 
season  with  a  record  of  25-5.  and  had  both 
Earl  Jones  and  Michael  Britt  named  as  All- 
Americans.  The  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  the  only  team  in  the  Nation  to 
have  two  of  its  players  named  to  Ail-Ameri- 
can status  in  division  II. 

In  3  short  years,  Wil  Jones  has  coached 
himself  to  a  59-24  record  (.710  percent),  won 
a  national  championship,  nabbed  the  top 
high  school  prospect  In  the  Nation,  and 
coached  two  All-Amerlcans.  His  basketball 
program  has  enhanced  the  identity  of  a  new 
university  and  given  a  city  that  prides  itself 
on  basketball.  Its  first  national  college  bas- 
ketball championship. 

1982  MEN'S  basketball  TEAM  NCAA  NATIONAL 

champions 
Wil  Jones,  head  coach,  William  Robinson, 
assistant  coach,  Cheryl  Roberts,  assistant 
coach,  Unwood  Wellington,  trainer,  Wallace 
Dooley,  sports  Information  director,  George 
Gibb,  student  coach,  Anthony  Stewart,  stu- 
dent manager,  Orby  Moss,  Jr.,  director  of 
athletics.  Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  president. 

ALPHABETICAL  ROSTER 

44,  Weaver  Blondln,  guard,  6'4',  200 
Woodstock.  Va. 

21,  Michael,  Britt,  forward,  6'7',  185 
Suffolk,  Va. 

13,  Cedric  Caldwell,  forward  center. 
225  lbs.,  Washington,  D.C. 

24.  Greg  Carson,  guard,  6'4',  180 
Washington,  D.C. 

11,  Jeff  Carmichael,  forward,  6'7',  180 
Southern  Pines.  N.C. 

10.  Mike  Daniels,  guard,  5'10',  155 
Washington,  D.C. 

30,  Al  HoUand,  center,  6' 11',  210  lbs., 
folk,  Va. 

31.  Earl  Jones,  center  forward,  7'0', 
lbs..  Washington,  D.C. 

15,  PhUllp  Morgan,  guard.  S'lC,  170 
Washington,  D.C. 

25,  James  Neal,  forward,  6'6'.  195 
Washington,  D.C. 

12,  Kenny  Payne,  guard,  61',  175 
Washington,  D.C. 


less  of  one's  particular  approach,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
overriding  issue  of  our  time,  and  I 
would  certainly  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  attend  and  participate  in 
this  discussion. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  arranging  to  show  the  film, 
"The  Last  Epidemic,"  over  our  House 
Broadcasting  System.  It  can  be  seen 
tomorrow  at  10  a.m.  on  channel  6.  The 
film  was  produced  by  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  Members'  time  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  activities  tomorrow 
will  be  an  effort  to  foster  national 
debate  on  the  critical  issue  of  arms 
control.  In  recent  months,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  signed 
petitions  and  voted  in  town  meetings 
for  a  bilateral  freeze  on  all  United 
States  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons. 
Similarly,  special  opinion  polls  have 
demonstrated  overwhelming  support 
for  renewed  arms  control  negotiations 
and  a  growing  concern  over  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  war. 

All  of  this  reflects  the  growing  sense 
among  Americans  and  others  that  we 
must  control  nuclear  weapons.  I  share 
that  view,  and  thus  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  tomorrow  in  de- 
bating solutions  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 
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NUCLEAR  ARMS  DEBATE  SCHED- 
ULED FOR  TUESDAY,  MARCH 
30 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row during  the  time  set  aside  for  spe- 
cial orders,  there  will  be  an  extended 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
arms  control,  including  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  nuclear  arms  freeze.  Regard- 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  RECEIVE 
OVERDUE  RECOGNITION 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies  on  March  26  for  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  ceremony  here  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee  and  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
long  urged  that  this  Nation  establish  a 
memorial  to  those  who  fought,  and  all 
too  often  died  serving  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  These  brave  men 
and  women  have  in  many  respects 
become  the  forgotten  soldiers  of 
America.  In  our  efforts  to  forget  that 
terrible  and  undecided  war  we  tend  to 
forget  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  who 
went  into  combat  for  their  country. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans  is  that  they 
served  without  question  in  a  war  that 
was  widely  questioned  at  home.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  hundreds 
of  veterans  from  Guam  who  gave  of 
themselves  unselfishly  in  Vietnam. 
The  fame  of  Guam's  soldiers  is  justly 
widespread,  but  few  know  that  more 
Guamanisuis  died  in  combat  in  Viet- 
nam based  on  total  population  figures 
than  did  the  residents  of  any  other 
American  State  or  territory. 
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Those  from  Guam  who  died  In  Viet- 
nam will  have  their  names  engraved 
on  the  memorial  along  with  the  names 
of  over  50,000  other  Americans  who 
died  in  that  tragic  war. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Nation 
to  stand  up  and  honor  our  Vietnam 
veterans.  They  deserve  our  apprecia- 
tion no  less  than  the  veterans  of  other 
conflicts.  I  am  proud  of  their  love  for 
this  Nation  and  am  pleased  to  salute 
the  veterans  of  Guam  and  every  State 
and  territory.  Thank  you. 


CONGRESS  MUST  MATCH 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  NUCLEAR 

ARMS  FREEZE 

(Mr.  SEIBE31LING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  regular  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  various  Members  $U"e 
Joining  under  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Lkach  of  Iowa  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
what  we  can  do  about  it.  There  are 
various  resolutions  pending-,  the  so- 
called  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  and 
others  that  we  will  be  discussing  at 
that  time,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
terrible  threat  hanging  over  mankind. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
have  Just  completed  tabulating  7.000 
indlvldiial  returns  from  my  aiuiual 
questionnaire  to  the  voters  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  the  number  who  support  a 
nuclear  ajms  freeze  is  80  percent.  This 
is  an  amazing  development. 

This  survey  is.  if  anything,  biased  in 
a  conservative  direction,  since  those 
who  cannot  afford  or  do  not  wish  to 
spend  20  cents  on  a  stamp  or  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  public  issues 
do  not  bother  to  fill  out  the  form.  I  be- 
lieve this  reflects  a  tremendous  inter- 
est throughout  the  country,  on  this 
issue,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  met  by  a 
similar  Interest  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
for  Sunday.  March  21,  contained  an 
outstanding  article  by  Roger  Mo- 
lander,  a  former  nuclear  strategist  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  Mr.  Molander.  after  years  of 
working  on  nuclear  strategy,  conclud- 
ed that  nuclear  war  could  occur  far 
more  easily  than  people  In  the  White 
House,  in  Congress,  and  In  the  country 
seemed  to  realize. 

I   offer   the   full   text  of   Mr.   Mo- 
lander's    article    following    these    re- 
marks. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  21.  19821 

How  I  LKAKlfKD  To  STAJtT  WORKTIMG  AND 
HATKTRKBOla 

(By  Roger  Molander) 
I  was  Introduced  to  nuclear  war  in  the 
inid-19S0's.   hiding   under   my   school   desk 
during  civil  defense  drills,  hoping  the  Rus- 
sian bombers  would  never  come.  It  never 


crossed  my  mind  then  that  I  would  someday 
be  working  on  nuclear  strategy  at  the  White 
House,  hoping  still  that  nuclear  war  would 
never  come— and  realizing  how  easily  It 
might. 

I  came  to  Washington  In  the  l»«0"s  to 
work  for  a  defense  think  tank,  and  within  a 
few  months  I  found  myself  at  an  Albuquer- 
que conference,  sitting  In  a  Holiday  Inn  bar 
listening  to  war  stories.  Nuclear  war  stories. 
That's  part  of  the  nuclear  trade— making 
fun  of  yourselves,  trying  to  find  ways  not  to 
take  yourself  too  seriously,  even  having  a 
good  time  now  and  then. 

My  favorite  tale  that  night  was  about  Rar- 
otonga,  a  dreamy  Island  In  the  South  Pacif- 
ic. For  several  months  In  the  early  19«0's  It 
was  an  outpost  for  a  two-man  crew  manning 
a  radar  that  observed  atmospheric  weapons 
tests,  clearly  a  hardship  assignment.  The 
men's  only  contact  with  civilization  was  a 
weekly  supply  plane,  which  kept  breaking 
down  on  the  Island. 

In  fact.  It  broke  down  so  often  that  the  re- 
gional military  commander  sent  a  special 
nalsslon  force  to  find  out  what  was  up.  The 
special  mission  discovered  that  Rarotonga 
was  a  Polynesian  paradise  with  lush  tropical 
fruits  and  affectionate  maidens  straight  out 
of  a  Oauguln  painting.  Rarotonga  was  taken 
off  the  hardship  duty  lUt. 

Within  a  year  or  so,  my  think-tank  studies 
of  weapons  effects  gave  way  to  studies  of 
the  weapons  themselves  and  to  communica- 
tions systems  and  missile  warning  systems. 
Then  came  nuclear  exchange  "  calculations; 
our  missiles  against  their  missiles,  their  mis- 
siles against  our  bombers,  their  sul>s  against 
our  bombers — endless  combinations. 

There  were  no  people  Involved  in  these 
"exchanges, "  only  calculations.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious fiction,  never  discussing  the  humans 
at  the  cfiilitary  Installations  or  the  Indus- 
tries or  the  cities.  I  guess  that  made  It  easier 
on  the  targeters  in  Omaha,  the  people  there 
in  charge  of  launching  the  missiles  or  the 
bombers,  and  the  analysts  like  me. 

I  recall  one  Saturday  a  colleague  came 
into  the  think  tank  office  with  his  wife  to 
find  me  sticking  different-colored  pins— rep- 
resenting different-sized  weapons— Into  a 
map  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Add  a  pink  pin  for 
Minsk- another  200,000  dead.  My  col- 
league's wife  was  horrified.  But  when  the 
pin  went  into  Minsk  or  Moscow,  I  didn't  see 
people  working  or  children  playing.  I  as- 
sumed that  someone  above  me  in  the  system 
thought  about  those  things.  I  Just  stuck  In 
the  pins. 

In  1M9.  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  began,  and  I  found  myself 
trying  to  find  the  combinations  of  weapons 
limitations  and  verification  provisions  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  us  and  our  allies  as 
well  as  to  the  places  where  the  pins  were 
t>eing  stuck.  At  first  blush  the  problem 
looked  easy  to  me.  But  an  older  colleagu<> 
told  me  I  had  a  lot  to  learn.  He  was,  of 
course,  correct. 

Within  a  month  I  had  met  the  first  of  a 
small  but  not  unlnfluentlal  community  of 
people  who  violently  opposed  SALT  for  a 
simple  reason:  It  might  keep  America  from 
developing  a  first-strike  capability  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  I'll  never  forget  being  lec- 
tured by  an  Air  FVsrce  colonel  about  how  we 
should  have  "nuked"  the  Soviets  In  the  late 
1940s  before  they  got  The  Bomb.  I  was  told 
that  If  SALT  would  go  away,  we'd  soon  have 
the  capability  to  nuke  them  again— and  this 
time  we'd  use  it. 

As  the  SALT  negotiations  began  In  ear- 
nest, I  dug  Into  studies  at  the  thlrtk  tank  for 
the  Pentagon— and  Immediately  came  face 


to  face  with  the  ultimate  questions  of  the 
nuclear  war  trade  How  much  Is  enough? 
What  is  the  "threshold  of  pain"  for  the 
Soviet  decisionmakers?  What  level  of  de- 
struction will  deter  Soviet  attack?  Is  it 
measured  in  industrial  capacity?  In  war  ma- 
chines? In  8ovi«L  citizenry?  In  some  arcane 
combination  of  these  and  other  factors 
which  a  careful  reading  of  Russian  history 
and  of  recent  articles  In  Red  Star  would 
divine? 

My  rite  of  passage  was  complete.  The  sci- 
entist—whose main  interest  in  graduate 
school  was  trying  to  obtain  commercially 
useful  energy  from  controlled  fusion— had 
become  the  policy  analyst  playing  nuclear 
war.  The  policy  analyst  went  to  the  White 
House. 

I  was  at  the  White  House's  National  Secu- 
rity Council  only  a  few  months  when  It  was 
time  for  a  SALT  negotiating  session  to  kiegin 
In  Geneva.  One  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger's division  heads  asked  me  to  draft  a  set 
of  instructions  for  the  American  delegation. 
I  asked  what  to  put  in  the  instructions- and 
was  told  Just  to  do  a  draft  on  my  own,  with 
one  cover  memo  to  Kissinger  and  another 
from  Kissinger  to  the  president. 

Three  days  later  I  got  the  package  and 
the  Instructions  back.  The  person  who  had 
asked  for  the  draft  had  not  changed  a  word. 
Nor  had  Kissinger.  Nor  had  the  president. 
The  instructions  were  on  their  way  to 
Geneva.  I  swallowed  hard. 

Those  people  above  me  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  thinking  about  the  Big  Ques- 
tions were  relying  on  me  to  think  about 
those  things.  I  was  to  make  decisions  in  the 
nuclear  war  trade,  not  Just  stick  In  pins.  So  I 
began  to  think  about  nuiny  things. 

I  thought  about  the  fact  that  nobody  else 
around  the  White  House  seemed  to  under- 
stand nuclear  war  Issues  better  than  I  did: 
knowing  my  limitations,  that  did  not  reas- 
sure me.  I  thought  about  the  organizational 
chaos  at  the  White  House,  the  haphazard 
way  decisions  often  were  reached.  I  thought 
about  the  minimum  amount  of  time  the 
president  had  to  spend  on  nuclear  war 
Issues,  his  ultimate  responsibility.  I  thought 
about  the  former  presidential  science  advis- 
er, similarly  struck  by  the  way  major  deci- 
sions are  made,  who  asked,  "Where  are  the 
grown-ups?" 

His  comment  is  apt.  There  Is  a  good  deal 
of  childish  behavior  in  the  White  House,  in- 
cluding temper  tantrums.  The  last  place  I 
expected  to  find  adults  losing  control  of 
themselves  was  in  White  House  rooms  with 
nuclear  war  planners.  But  there  the  tan- 
trums were— directed  at  officials  of  other 
countries,  at  briefing  books,  at  staff,  at 
other  high  U.S.  officials,  at  almost  anything 
you  can  think  of.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
White  House's  nuclear  war  business  was  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  were  rational  and 
calm  under  pressure.  I  was  learning. 

In  time  I  learned  to  live  with  all  of  this. 
But  to  friends— who  asked  questions  like 
"Not  going  to  get  blown  up  soon,  are  we?  "— 
I  confided  that  1 .  was  the  ultimate  example 
of  "in  the  land  of  the  blind,  the  one-eyed 
man  Is  king. "  Many  thought  I  was  Joking.  I 
wasn't. 

As  the  shock  of  these  experiences  wore 
off,  I  Joined  with  some  of  the  most  dedicat- 
ed people  I  have  ever  met  in  trying  to  help 
the  president  perform  the  hardest  Job  in 
the  world.  I  watched  three  presidents  who 
were  deeply  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
preventing  nuclear  war  leave  the  White 
Hoiue  with  a  sense  of  frustration.  Each 
sought  to  leave  the  American  people  with  a 
legacy  of  security  with  respect  to  nuclear 
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war,  a  confidence  that  nuclear  war  would 
not  happen.  Each  failed. 

I  felt  that  same  sense  of  frustration  and 
failure,  especially  In  early  1980,  when  the 
struggle  to  save  SALT  II  and  the  work  of 
three  administrations  ended  with  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  had  expected  to 
spend  the  first  few  months  of  1980  carrying 
the  case  for  the  treaty— "modest,  but 
useful,"  in  the  words  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff— to  the  Senate  floor.  I  knew  It  would 
be  a  real  challenge:  I  had  discovered  that 
most  of  the  senators  on  the  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  committees— those 
making  critical  decislorus,  to  say  nothing  of 
endless  speeches— lacked  even  a  rudimenta- 
ry understanding  of  the  nuclear  war  busi- 
ness. 

When  SALT  II  was  defeated,  I  had  some 
time  to  ponder  how  we  had  gotten  ourselves 
into  the  awful  mess  we  were  in. 

The  factor  that  stood  out  in  my  mind  was 
the  seeming  lack  of  understanding  of  Just 
how  great  the  chance  of  nuclear  war  really 
was. 

I  had  seen  how  the  White  House  and  the 
so-called  chain  of  command  operated— and 
assumed  the  Russians  were  probably  worse. 
I  knew  how  poorly  we  understood  the  Rus- 
sians—and how  poorly  they  understood  us.  I 
could  see  the  rising  problem  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation vastly  increasing  the  risk  of  super- 
power confrontation. 

Adding  It  all  up  was  unsettling.  There  was 
altogether  too  much  opportunity  for  ma- 
chine error,  for  human  error,  for  errors  in 
Judgment.  Nuclear  war  could  occur  far  more 
easily  than  people  In  the  White  House,  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country  at  large  seemed 
to  realize. 

In  Thomas  Pynchon's  prize-winning  novel 
"Gravity's  Rainbow,"  two  of  the  major  fig- 
ures, a  statistician  and  a  Pavlovian  psychol- 
ogist, debate  the  driving  force  behind 
human  events.  The  statistician  claims  it's 
mostly  random  and  unpredictable— a  lot  of 
l>alls  bouncing  off  each  other  governed  pri- 
marily by  the  laws  uf  probability.  The  Pav- 
lovian argues  for  a  world  dominated  by 
cause  and  effect,  stimulus  and  resp)onse.  I 
vote  with  the  statistician. 

If  nuclear  war  comes  and  any  historians 
survive,  they  will  marvel  at  the  role  of 
chance  in  its  genesis.  Its  escalation.  Its  grim 
conclusion. 

Some  chance  events — which  have  taken  us 
closer  to  the  brink  than  Is  realized— have  of 
course  already  occurred.  There  was  the  mid- 
1960s  incident  in  which  U.S.  radar  mistook 
the  rising  of  the  moon  for  a  missile  attack. 
There  was  the  1979  mishap  in  which  a  com- 
puter with  a  practice  Soviet  missile  attack 
tape  on  It  was  accidentally  Introduced  into 
an  operating  missile  warning  system.  There 
was  the  1980  accident  In  which  a  microchip 
failed  in  a  computer  at  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand headquarters  in  Omaha  and  the  B52s 
almost  took  off. 

These  unintended  happenings  can  be  mul- 
tiplied by  presumed  mishaps  on  the  Soviet 
side  and  by  additional  mistakes  in  other  na- 
tions which  have  acquired,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  acquiring,  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
by  no  means  inconceivable  that  next  time, 
rather  than  on  a  calm  day  when  we  and  the 
Soviets  are  merely  at  our  normal  levels  of 
enmity,  a  false  alarm  will  occur  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  crisis,  with  somebody  suddenly 
heading  for  the  Hot  Line  and  trying  to  ex- 
plain that  It  was  Just  a  mistake. 

Ah,  yes,  the  Hot  Line.  How  many  people 
know  that  it's  a  slow  teletype  machine,  and 
that  its  use  suffers  from  the  usual  problem 
of  getting  a  good  translation?  I  had  wit- 


nessed two  incidents  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  profoundly  misunderstood 
each  other  in  this  fashion. 

The  first  was  at  Vladivostok  In  1974,  when 
President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  had 
come  home  in  triumph  with  an  agreement 
that  was  found  to  be  no  agreement  at  all 
when  the  sides  tried  to  write  It  down  in 
agreed  language.  A  similar  incident  took 
place  in  the  early  months  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, when  an  agreement  on  limit- 
ing new  types  of  ICBMs  evaporated  into 
thin  air  over  a  language  disagreement. 

What  if  one  of  these  "misunderstandings" 
took  place  in  a  crisis  as  the  sides  tried  to 
control  further  escalation,  rather  than  in 
the  midst  of  a  seven-year  negotiation?  In 
the  nuclear  war  business,  we  caimot  afford 
to  lose  ans^hlng  in  the  translation. 

It  was  also  chance  that  these  thoughts  co- 
incided with  the  birth  of  my  second  child. 

There's  something  in  the  birth  of  a 
child — or  the  death  of  a  loved  one— that  is  a 
reminder  of  both  the  miracle  and  the  fragil- 
ity of  life.  Now  there  she  was,  a  new  [>er8on, 
a  new  being,  demanding  the  right  to  live,  to 
find  out  "why  she  came."  And  here  I  was, 
thinking  of  the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 

I  held  forth  on  all  this  to  a  friend  late  one 
night  when  most  sensible  people  have  gone 
home  or  to  bed.  I  railed  away  at  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  situation  we  Americans  found  our- 
selves in— living  in  an  imperfect  world  with 
imperfect  machines  and  imperfect  people 
making  decisions  on  subjects  they  only  par- 
tially understood.  Something  had  to  be 
done. 

Clearly,  at  the  root  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  public  has  scarcely  any  reliable  informa- 
tion with  which  to  develop  thoughtful  opin- 
ions about  American  nuclear  policy.  Policy- 
makers, therfore,  have  little  serious  sense  of 
public  opinion  to  guide  them. 

Sure,  there  are  polls  on  the  nuclear  ques- 
tions. But  nowhere  do  these  polls  tell  us 
about  the  difficult  decisions  and  trade-offs 
Involved.  We  know  from  polls,  for  example, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  nation  wants  to 
pursue  arms  control  with  the  Soviet 
Union— and  that  at  the  same  time  two- 
thirds  doesn't  tnist  the  Russians  to  adhere 
to  such  accords.  Do  Americans,  therefore, 
want  arms  control  negotiations  or  not?  The 
polls,  in  their  simplicity,  have  been  part  of 
the  problem. 

A  larger  part  of  the  problem  is  that  no 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  government  to 
maintain  public  concern  and  understanding 
about  the  fundamental  questions  of  nuclear 
war.  Perhaps  this  is  understandable.  What 
president  is  going  to  send  a  message  to  the 
nation  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  losing 
their  grip  on  the  nuclear  war  issue?  Public 
Interest  groups  have  made  some  effort,  but 
they  are  small,  uncoordinated,  often  sus- 
pected of  being  "softheaded  lefties,"  and 
expend  most  of  their  energy  in  Washington. 

It  was  clear  that  something  was  wrong, 
that  the  link  between  policymakers  in 
Washington  and  the  people  we  served  was 
far  too  weak.  We  didn't  understand  their 
fears  and  frustrations;  they  didn't  under- 
stand the  complicated  bases  of  our  deci- 
sions. Only  by  providing  careful  and  thor- 
ough information  to  public  and  to  officials 
can  we  avoid  the  hysteria  we  often  find  on 
both  the  extreme  left  and  right. 

My  interest  in  doing  something  about  all 
this  waned  as  daily  life  took  over  again— 
until  chance  intervened  once  more  in  the 
form  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  rescue  the 
American  hostages  held  in  Iran  in  April 
1980. 


The  day  after  the  raid,  as  we  waited  to  see 
how  the  Iranians  would  react  and  what  fate 
held  In  store  for  the  hostages,  I  encountered 
a  friend,  a  general,  in  the  halls  of  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building.  We  both  knew  all 
too  well  that  the  favorite  Pentagon  war 
game  scenario  for  the  start  of  World  War 
III  was  a  crisis  in  Iran.  Now  we  had  one. 
What  if  the  Iranians  killed  the  hostages? 
What  would  the  Russians  do  If  we  retaliat- 
ed? 

We  talked  about  the  uncertainties,  and  as 
the  conversation  drew  to  a  close,  he  said, 
"You  know,  I  called  my  kids  last  night."  He 
hesitated  and  then  continued.  "I  never  call 
my  kids."  His  kids  were  grown  up,  and  I 
knew  what  he  was  saying:  Was  this  It? 

The  final  chance  event  that  confirmed  my 
determination  to  help  correct  our  flaws  in- 
volved another  military  officer.  It  happened 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Pentagon  when  a  Navy 
captain  offered  the  view  that  people  in  this 
country  and  Europe  were  getting  much  too 
excited  at>out  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
war.  He  argued  that  people  were  "talking  as 
if  nuclear  wtu"  would  be  the  end  of  the  world 
when,  in  fact,  only  500  million  people  would 
be  killed." 

Only  500  million  people.  I  remember  re- 
peating It  to  myself:  Only  500  million 
people. 

Then  he  went  on  to  argue  that  within  a 
generation,  genetic  engineering  would  make 
people  immune  to  radiation.  I  reached  for 
my  hat,  suddenly  knowing  how  Woody 
Allen  felt  in  "Annie  Hall"  when  he  excused 
himself  from  a  conversation  with  the  plea 
that  he  had  "an  appointment  back  on 
planet  Earth." 


D  1215 

SOVIET  ESPIONAGE  ON  CAPITOL 

HILL 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  auid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  note  for  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  article  which  appeared  in  last 
Sunday's  Washin(«ton  Post  by  Howie 
Kurtz  concerning  Soviet  espionage  ac- 
tivities on  Capitol  Hill.  I  am  outraged 
that  Soviet  agents  are  permitted  to 
roam  through  offices  Eoid  meeting 
rooms  of  this  body  without  so  much  as 
notifying  a  central  office  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
State  Depaitment.  This  article  re- 
minds me  of  an  episode  presented  on 
"60  Minutes"  on  January  28,  1980, 
which  described,  in  detail.  Soviet  espi- 
onage activities  In  the  United  Nations. 
Those  activities,  including  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  suljsidized 
by  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  are  a  disgrace. 

Regarding  Soviet  attempts  to  gather 
information  In  Congress,  I  will  be 
sending  letters  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral Government  authorities  demand- 
ing a  tightening  up  of  our  security 
procedures  on  Capitol  Hill  and  calling 
for  an  enhanced  monitoring  of  Soviet 
activities.  Security  is  far  too  lax  In  the 
Congress.  Members  and  st&ff  alike  do 
not    fully    appreciate    the    complete 
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scope  of  Soviet  operations  against  this 
body. 

At  a  time  when  our  own  legitimate 
diplomats  are  denied  normal  access  to 
policymakers  in  Moscow,  I  find  it  out- 
rageous that  Soviet  spies  are  allowed 
to  infiltrate  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


A  TRIUMPH  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would 
appear  that  the  voter  turnout  in  El 
Salvador  has  exeeded  the  expectations 
of  even  the  most  optimistic  observers. 

The  only  ones  who  are  disappointed 
by  this  turnout  are  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  hand  over  El  Salvador 
to  the  Marxist-Leninist  terrorists  and 
those  who  demanded  that  these  same 
terrorists  be  Included  in  a  government 
before  elections  were  held. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  what 
will  happen  next  in  E3  Salvador.  But 
history  wlU  record  that  for  one  brief, 
shining  moment  amidst  the  darkness 
of  war,  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
spoke. 

They  spoke  of  their  faith  in  democ- 
racy over  violence  they  spoke  of  faith 
in  themselves  rather  than  in  totalltar- 
lans  who  would  rule  by  force. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  con- 
tradictory or  hypocritical  for  the 
United  States  to  support  Duarte's  gov- 
ernment while  we  condemn  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland. 

To  that  I  say:  Let  the  current  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland  hold  such  elections 
as  we  have  seen  In  El  Salvador,  and  It 
will  have  this  gentleman's  support  to- 
morrow. 


PARITY  FIRST.  THEN  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  frustration  throughout  this 
country  about  the  nuclear  arms  com- 
petition between  the  superpowers. 

We  in  Congress  share  that  frustra- 
tion and  are  deeply  concerned  about 
its  dangerous  implications. 

A  nuclear  war  would  cause  incom- 
prehensible destruction  and  human 
misery.  The  prevention  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe is  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges facing  our  planet. 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  undertaken  the  largest  mili- 
tary buildup  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  a  result,  there  exists  an  im- 
balance in  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  which 
Is  destabilizing  and  could  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war. 

The  imbalance  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  areas  of  conventional 


weaponry,  where  the  Soviet  Union's 
historical  edge  is  ever  expanding. 

This  current  imbalance  \s  dangerous 
and  unacceptable.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bipartisan  concurrent  res- 
olution calling  for  a  long-term  mutual 
and  verifiable  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
at  equal  and  sharply  reduced  levels  of 
forces. 

A  freeze  at  current  levels  would  per- 
petuate the  current  instability.  This  is 
not  enough.  A  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  must  occur  at  equal  and  sub- 
stantially lower  levels  of  forces.  If  it  is 
to  contribute  to  peace  and  stability. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  I  share 
the  concern  of  those  members  Who 
have  sponsored  or  signed  other  resolu- 
tions. My  difference  with  them  is  not 
in  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world,  but  in  the  means 
toward  achieving  that  goal. 

This  resolution  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Jackson, 
Warner.  Byrd.  Nuitn.  Luoar.  Bentsen. 
and  Cohen,  and  it  has  attracted  better 
than  30  cosponsors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  myself. 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Emery.  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Madigan  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 


FOR     REAS- 
AMERICA'S 


AN     OPPORTUNITY 
SESSMENT         OP 
POLICY 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  election  in  El  Salvador, 
with  its  stunningly  high  voter  turnout, 
provides  the  administration  a  momen- 
tous opportunity  to  reassess  American 
policy  in  Central  America. 

Now  is  the  time  to  remove  our  advis- 
ers, to  rule  out  U.S.  military  or  para- 
military bitervention,  and  to  endorse 
forthrightly  President  Lopez  Portillo's 
offer  to  negotiate  a  political  solution 
to  regional  differences.  As  the  El  Sal- 
vador election  proved,  even  in  revolu- 
tionary settings  people  prefer  the 
ballot  box  to  decisions  based  on  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  force. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series  of 
special  orders  has  been  taken  out  to 
discuss  the  arms  race  and  conflict  res- 
olution in  general.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  wide-rang- 
ing perspectives  to  be  reflected,  and  I 
hope  as  many  Members  of  the  House 
as  possible  will  participate. 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  FLEXITIME    ^ 
EXTENSION 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday.  March  26,  the  President  signed 


into  law  an  extension  of  the  flexible 
and  compressed  workweek  program 
which  was  set  to  expire  today.  This 
was  an  important  victory  for  Federal 
employees  and  the  extension  will  give 
us  120  days  to  finalize  the  details  of  a 
permanent  program. 

While  I  am  elated  that  we  adopted 
this  extension.  I  am  concerned  that 
some  Federal  agencies  may  decide  to 
drop  out  of  the  flexitime  program.  I 
urge  agency  officials  to  continue  their 
participation  in  this  very  beneficial 
program.  The  Federal  Government 
benefits  from  the  program  because  of 
increased  morale  and  productivity. 
The  general  public  benefits  from  flexi- 
ble work  schedules  because  increased 
operational  hours  has  meant  greater 
accessibility  to  services  being  offered 
by  the  various  agencies. 

Although  a  permanent  agreement 
en  flexitime  has  not  yet  been  final- 
ized, this  was  an  important  first  step 
and  I  am  optimistic  and  confident  that 
a  permanent  solution  will  be  found 
within  the  extension  period  if  OPM, 
the  employee  unions,  and  leaders  in 
Congress  continue  their  negotiations 
in  good  faith. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ENERGY  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  the 
Energy  Equity  Act  of  1982.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  extraordinary 
cooperation  among  the  members  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Banking  Committee,  and  join- 
ing me  as  original  cosponsors  are  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  E}vans  of  Delaware,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Interna- 
tional Institutions  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  Committee;  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Elnergy  and  Commerce  Committee; 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging; 
and  Mr.  Maoigan.  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Energy  and 
Conmierce  Committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  numerous  organizations  which 
have  been  involved  in  the  drafting  or 
have  been  asked  to  review  this  impor- 
tant bill:  The  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council,  the  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders,  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  the  Northeast  Coalition 
for  Energy  Equity,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  the  National  Con- 
sumer Law  Center,  and  the  National 
Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies, 
among  others. 

The  Energy  Equity  Act  is  a  break 
from  the  past.  I  might  remind  my  col- 
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leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  bom-agaln  budget  balancers- 
it  was  President  Carter  in  1979  who 
first  told  the  American  people  the 
windfall  profits  tax  revenues  would 
not  go  to  help  the  poor  pay  fuel  bills 
but  would  instead  go  to  pay  for  the 
$88  billion  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  it  was  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  House- 
in  particular,  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  majority  leader 
from  Texas— who  in  1980  asked  us  to 
agree  with  the  Carter  administration's 
request  and  increase  Federal  synfuels 
subsidies  from  a  $3  billion  demonstra- 
tion program  to  a  massive  $88  billion 
Government  corporation.  Under  pres- 
sure from  President  Carter  and  the 
majority  leader,  the  House  passed  the 
Energy  Security  Act  in  June  1980. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  was 
the  Democratic  leadership  again 
which,  in  early  1981  when  the  Reagan 
administration  was  considering  abol- 
ishing the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, wrote  the  President  and  asked 
him  to  spare  synfuels  from  the  slash 
of  OMB. 

As  our  former  colleague.  Bob  Eck- 
hardt,  wrote  at  the  time: 

If  the  Hoiiae  Democrats  do  not  wish 
merely  to  win  a  few  battles  and  badly  lose 
the  war  which  ts  now  being  waged  against 
the  poor,  they  had  better  choose  their  prior- 
ities more  carefully.  •  •  •  It  will  be  hard 
enough  to  save  programs  essential  to  a 
humane  and  developing  society  without 
taking  on  the  burden  of  defending  programs 
which  guarantee  profitable  sale  of  even  un- 
profitably  produced  synthetic  fuel. 

In  1980  the  synfuels  bulls  were  on 
stampede,  but  today  it  appears  the 
Synfuels  Corporation  has  been  put  out 
to  pasture  as  a  sacred  cow. 

The  Energy  Equity  Act  will  not  let 
that  happen. 

The  Energy  Equity  Act  will  not  let 
synfuels  developers  get  high  on  the 
hog  at  the  public  trough  while  Con- 
gress continues  to  cut  social  programs. 
The  EInergy  Ekiuity  Act  will  not  let  the 
Synfuels  Corporation  subsidize  multi- 
national companies  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kuwait  and  Japan  while  our 
Nation's  homebuilders  and  realtors 
face  catastrophe  and  the  needy  get  no 
help  with  their  fuel  biUs.  The  time  has 
come  to  abolish  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  and  allocate  our  whole  re- 
sources to  the  critical  problems  at 
hand. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  written  the 
House  leadership  asking  that  the 
Energy  Equity  Act  be  given  the  same 
accelerated  consideration  that  Con- 
gress gave  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration legislation  in  1979.  The  emer- 
gencies we  face  in  1982  in  social  pro- 
grams and  in  the  housing  industry  are 
every  bit  as  critical  as  the  gaslihes  in 
1979 — especially  since  gaslines  were 
caused  by  <3overrunent  regulation  in 
the  first  place,  not  lack  of  synfuels. 


The  purpose  of  the  EInergy  Equity 
Act  is  simple:  It  will  do  three  things: 

No.  1,  the  Energy  Equity  Act  will 
once  and  for  all  restore  the  promise 
and  repair  the  breach  of  faith  between 
Congress  and  the  American  People 
which  occurred  in  1980  when  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress—including the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  this  House— created  an  $88 
billion  synfuels  Iwondoggle  and  then 
took  the  money  to  fund  it  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  revenues  which 
they  had  promised  to  the  poor. 

Our  bill  will  impose  an  "energy 
equity  fee"  on  all  sponsors  of  synfuels 
projects  who  receive  Federal  subsidies 
from  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration prior  to  September  30,  1982. 
The  "energy  equity  fee"  will  be  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  awarded  each  project. 
The  proceeds  wlU  be  deposited  in  an 
"energy  equity  account"  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  made  available  only  for  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance, 
weatherization  assistance,  and  an 
emergency  program  of  aid  to  our  Na- 
tion's housing  industry. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  the 
Federal  trough  is  off  limits  to  the 
energy  greedy  unless  they  aid  the 
energy  needy. 

We  estimate,  if  $5  billion  in  synfuels 
subsidies  are  awarded  before  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  our  "energy  equity  fee" 
will  raise  $1  billion  in  extra  funds  to 
help  the  needy  pay  fuel  bills  next 
winter  and  help  pull  our  Nation's 
housing  industry  out  of  its  catastroph- 
ic slump  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

No.  2,  the  Energy  Equity  Act  will 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
reducing  Federal  sut>sidies  to  big  cor- 
porations to  build  uneconomic  syn- 
thetic fueLs  plants.  Our  bill  will  imme- 
diately repoal  $68  billion  in  funding 
authorized  for  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  in  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  and  terminate  all  other  fund- 
ing authority  for  Federal  synfuels  sub- 
sidies by  September  30,  1982.  This  will 
reduce  the  immense  intrusion  of  the 
Corporation  into  credit  markets,  and 
thus  will  assure  that  more  private  cap- 
ital is  made  available  this  year  for  cur- 
rently economic  and  energy-efficient 
activities,  rather  than  for  imeconomic 
synfuels  projects.  We  estimate  abolish- 
ing Federal  credit  assistance  to  syn- 
fuels boondoggles  will  this  year  alone 
free  millions  of  dollars  into  the  econo- 
my which  otherwise  would  be  tied  up 
in  the  lines  of  credit  set  aside  for  these 
huge  projects, 

Synfuels  were  a  pig-in-a-poke  in 
1980,  and  they  are  a  pig  in  the  taxpay- 
ers' pockets  now.  When  interest  rates 
are  high  and  we  are  trying  to  control 
Federal  spending,  it  is  absolutely  out- 
rageous, preposterous,  and  idiotic  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  making  $15 
billion  available  to  subsidize  synfuels 
follies. 


No.  3.  the  Energy  Equity  Act  will 
automatically  transfer  to  the  energy 
equity  account  50  percent  of  synfuels 
funds  uncommitted  to  synfuels 
projects  by  September  30,  1982.  These 
imcommitted  fimds— which  could  total 
as  much  as  $5  billion  by  September  30. 
1982— would  then  be  available  for 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  States 
and  local  governments  for  fuel  assist- 
ance, low-income  weatherization.  and 
even  an  emergency  program  of  mort- 
gage interest  subsidies  to  help  Ameri- 
can home  buyers. 

The  other  50  percent  of  uncommit- 
ted funds  would  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  and 
thus  help  reduce  Federal  borrowing.  I 
am  pleased  that  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Banking  Committee  has  joined  with 
me  on  the  Energy  Equity  Act,  and  it 
was  with  his  sound  advice  that  we  in- 
cluded this  set-aside  of  Federal  credit 
for  housing  assistance  as  an  Integral 
element  of  the  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  by  Itself  abolishing  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  will  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  economy,  on  jobs  cre- 
ation, and  on  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. The  big  companies  which  have  ap- 
plied for  Federal  synfuels  subsidies  are 
right  this  minute  asking  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  guarantee  that  up  to  $15 
billion  in  commercial  credit  will  be  set 
aside  for  uneconomic  synfuels 
projects— when  that  $15  billion  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  home  mort- 
gages, credit  to  home  heating  custom- 
ers, new  businesses,  car  loans,  plant 
moidemization,  or  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  without  crowding 
out  private  borrowing. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  5404  introduced  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  2  months  ago  to  abolish  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The 
Energy  Equity  Act  recognizes  that 
abolishing  the  corporation  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal,  by  including  a  section  stat- 
ing that  the  Energy  Equity  Act  will 
not  be  effective  if  the  corporation  is 
repealed  by  prior  enactment.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Mr.  Brown,  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  Energy  Equity  Act,  however,  is 
designed  to  Immediately  address  the 
short-term  mischief  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  Is  causing  in  the 
credit  markets.  If  this  Congress  does 
not  enact  the  Energy  Equity  Act  in 
the  next  few  months,  we  will  witness 
nearly  $5  billion  in  sjTifuels  subsidies 
awarded  to  turkey  projects  at  the 
same  time  this  Congress  is  struggling 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  and  main- 
tain critical  social  programs.  And  if  we 
in  Congress  sit  still  for  this  outrageous 
boondoggle  1  minute,  I  would  say  we 
should  get  what  we  deserve:  a  posse  of 
200  million  strong  to  descend  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  "throw  the  rascals  out." 
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I  commend  the  Energy  Equity  Act  to 
my  colleagues  as  a  start  toward  fiscal 
integrity. 

I  include  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Elnergy  Equity  Act  and  a  section-by- 
section  aniilysis.  as  follows: 

H.R.  5977 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Security  Act  to 
finance  low-Income  home  energy  assist- 
ance and  weatherization  through  an  addi- 
tional fee  on  awards  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, to  terminate  activities  of  the 
Corporation  by  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLK 

SicTioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Energy  Equity  Act  of  1982". 

FIITDIIIGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that,  in  enacting  the  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act  of  1980.  Congress  entered  into  an 
understanding  with  the  American  people 
that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  Federal  tax 
revenues  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  would 
be  allocated  for  aid  to  low-Income  house- 
holds. Including  a  program  of  emergency 
energy  assistance: 

(2)  that.  In  establishing  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  In  title  I  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act,  Congress  provided  for  authori- 
zations of  $88  billion  In  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues for  financial  assistance  to  corporations 
and  Individuals  for  the  development  of  a  do- 
mestic synthetic  fuels  industry; 

(3)  that  reductions  In  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  and  In  Federal  borrowing  are  in  the 
vital  national  Interest  at  a  time  of  high  in- 
terest rates: 

(4)  that  expenditure  of  $88  billion  In  Fed- 
eral revenues  for  aid  to  the  synthetic  fuels 
Industry  would  constitute  a  breach  of  the 
understanding  the  American  people  have 
with  Congress  concerning  the  sUlocatlon  of 
revenues  from  the  Federal  windfall  profit 
tax  for  aid  to  low-income  households:  and 

(5)  that  such  Federal  expenditure  of  $88 
billion  for  aid  to  the  synthetic  fuels  Indus- 
try would  also  Increase  the  budget  deficit, 
raise  Interest  rates  to  the  average  American 
family,  and  unfairly  subsidize  currently  un- 
economic energy  sources  at  the  expense  of 
low-Income  fuel  aid  and  weatherization  as- 
sistance. 

<b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  assure  emergency  energy  assistance 
and  weatherization  assistance  consistent 
with  the  commitment  of  Congress  under  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980.  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  housing  assistance: 

(2)  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Fed- 
eral borrowing,  and  Federal  Intrusion  in  the 
credit  markets; 

(3)  require  recipients  of  Federal  synthetic 
fuels  subsidies  to  contribute  private  earnest 
money  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  financial  assistance; 

(4)  require  private  earnest  money  collect- 
ed by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
under  this  Act  to  be  deposited  In  an  Energy 
Equity  Account  in  the  Treasury  and  made 
available  for  low-Income  energy  assistance 
and  weatherization  assistance  and  for  hous- 
ing assistance:  and 

(5)  repeal  congressional  authorization  for 
$88  billion  in  additional  Federal  synthetic 
fuels  subsidies  under  section  126  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  and  terminate  the  Syn- 


thetic Fuels  Corporation  by  September  30, 
1984. 

ENKROT  KQtnrr  PEE 

Sec.  3.  Section  139(b)  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  8739(b))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  also  prescribe 
and  collect  a  fee  prior  to  the  awarding  of 
any  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
part  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  financial  assistance,  as  computed  in 
accordance  with  section  152.  Sums  realized 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Energy  Equity  Ac- 
count and  shall  be  used  solely  for  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance  and  weath- 
erization and  for  housing  assistance,  as.  pro- 
vided In  section  5  of  the  Energy  Equity  Act 
of  1982. 

"(3)  Any  fee  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
be  considered  under  this  title  as  a  cost  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  total  cost  of 
any  synthetic  fuel  project  or  otherwise 
taken  into  account  In  determining  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  which  may 
be  provided. '. 

SnrrHKTIC  PUEL  PTTITDS  tTNOBLICATED  AT  END 
OP  PISCAL  TEAR  l»8a 

Sec.  4.  Section  195  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (42  n.S.C.  8795)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  therof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(dXl)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  may  be  used  only  to  purchase  notes 
and  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
necessary  for  awards  and  commitments  for 
financial  assistance  made  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982. 

"(2)(A)  SO  percent  of  all  other  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section,  including 
amounts  allocable  to  awards  and  commit- 
ments made  on  or  before  such  date  but 
which  are  nullified  or  voided  after  such  date 
and  before  September  30,  1683,  shall  be  de- 
posited as  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(B)  The  remaining  50  percent  of  such 
amounts  shall  t>e  deposited  in  the  Energy 
Equity  Account  and  shall  be  used  solely  for 
low-income  home  energy  assistance  and 
weatherization  and  for  housing  assistance, 
as  provided  in  section  5  of  the  Energy 
Equity  Act  of  1982". 

ENERGY  EQUITY  ACCOITNT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  shall 
establish  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  an  account  to  be  known  as  the 
"Energy  Equity  Account"  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Ac- 
count"), which  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  amounts  transferred  to  the  Account 
under  section  139(b)  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (relating  to  the  energy  equity  fee),  and 

(2)  amounts  transferred  to  the  Account 
under  section  195(d)  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
amounts  unobligated  by  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Cori>oration). 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  and  any  ap- 
plicable authorization  of  appropriations  and 
as  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts— 

(1)  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  of  the  Ac- 
count shall  be  available— 

(A)  for  low-Income  home  energy  assist- 
ance under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  (95  Stat.  893  and  fol- 
lowing), and 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasxiry  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  for  residential  weath- 
erization or  other  energy-related  home  re- 
pairs for  low-income  households  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  Treasury  (after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  of  Energy):  and 

(2)  one-third  of  the  receipts  of  the  Ac- 
count shall  be  available  for  providing  assist- 
ance (either  directly  or  as  offsets  for  reve- 
nue reductions)  to  encourage  the  production 
and  sales  of  housing  (including  mortgage 
revenue  bond  programs)  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  (after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment). 

(c)  Amounts  in  the  Account  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  may  be  used  for  a8slstan(x 
under  subsection  (b)  only  in  the  form  of 
loans  or  loan  guarantees. 

SYNTHETIC  PTJELS  CORPORATION  TO  TERMINATE 
APPAIRS  SEPTEMBER  30,  1084;  NO  PURTHER  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  191  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  8791)  is  amendd  to  read 
as  follows: 

"DATE  OP  TERMINATION 

"Sec.  191.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(1)  the  Cori>oration  shall  make  no  new 
awards  or  commitments  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  subtitle  D  for  synthetic  fuel 
projects  after  September  30,  1982; 

"(2)  the  Corporation  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1984:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  President,  on  recoounendatlon  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  ma,y  by  Executive 
order  terminate  the  Corporation  at  an  earli- 
er date:  and 

"(3)  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Energy  Equity  Act  of  1982.". 

(b)  Section  126  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8722)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  in  subsection  (cKS),  by  striking  out 

"and dollars  are  hereby  authorized  to 

be  appropriated"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "  Corporation",  and  by  striking  out 
",  and  the  second  blank  space  therein  being 
filled  with  the  appropriate  dollar  figure"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (cH9KA),  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "No  amendments  except  pro  forma 
amendments  shall  be  In  order.";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (10)  and  (11). 

DISTRIBUTION  EPPICIENCY  IN  LOW-INCOME 
HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2605(b)  of  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
(95  Stat.  898)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(13)  and  inserting  ":  and"  In  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  consider,  and  utilize  to  the  extent 
feasible,  a  system  under  which  vouchers  are 
distributed  to  participating  households  and 
used  by  such  households  to  obtain  home 
energy  from  home  energy  suppliers." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  allotments 
for  assistance  under  such  Act  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30,  1982. 

KPPCt'l'IVB  DATS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  this 
Act  (including  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  take  effect  if  part  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (estab- 
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llshlng  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation)  Is 
repealed  before  such  date  of  enactment. 
Pact  Sheet— How  the  Energy  Equity  Act 
Will  Work 

The  Energy  Equity  Act  will  abolish  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and  make  $3- 
$7.5  bUllon  available  for  low-income  energy 
assistance,  weatherization,  and  an  emergen- 
cy program  of  aid  to  the  Nation's  housing 
Industry.  Here  is  how  It  will  work: 

The  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  estab- 
lished the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
("SFC")  and  authorized  It  to  provide  up  to 
$88  billion  in  financial  assistance  to  synthet- 
ic fuels  projects. 

The  Fiscal  1980  Interior-Related  Agencies 
appropriations  bill  appropriated  $20  billion 
which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and 
made  available  for  financial  assistance  to 
synfuels  projects  by  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  current- 
ly has  $14.6  billion  in  unobligated  and  un- 
committed funds  available  to  it  for  assist- 
ance to  synfuels  projects.  The  Corporation 
is  currently  considering  awarding  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  financial  assistance  by  September  30, 
1982  to  projects  whose  sponsors  have  ap- 
plied under  the  Corporation's  first  solicita- 
tion. The  Corporation  has  published  a 
second  solicitation  for  projects;  however, 
awards  under  the  second  solicitation  are  un- 
likely before  the  end  of  1982. 

The  Eiiergy  Equity  Act  would  do  5  things: 

Immediately  repeal  S68  billion  in  funding 
authorized  for  the  SFC  in  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  and  terminate  all  other  financial 
authority  of  the  SFC  by  September  30, 
1982.  The  SFC  Itself  would  be  repealed  ef- 
fective September  30,  1984.  This  would 
reduce  the  Immense  intrusion  of  the  S}rn- 
fuels  Corporation  on  credit  markets  and 
thus  would  assure  that  more  private  capital 
Is  made  available  for  currently  economic 
and  energy  efficient  activities,  rather  than 
for  uneconomic  synfuels  projects. 

Impose  an  "energy  equity  fee"  on  all  spon- 
sors of  synfuels  projects  who  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  SFC  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  The  'energy  equity  fee" 
will  be  20%  of  the  amount  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  awarded  each  project,  and  In 
effect  would  Increase  the  minimum  private 
participation  required  of  each  project  spon- 
sor from  25%  of  the  total  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect to  37.5%. 

77i«  proceeds  of  the  "energy  equity  fee" 
will  be  deposited  in  an  "Energy  Equity  Ac- 
count" in  the  Treasury. 

If  aU  $15  billion  in  uncommitted  SFC  fi- 
nancial assistance  were  awarded  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  the  "energy  equity  fee"  would 
raise  $3  billion. 

50%  of  all  SFC  funds  which  have  not  been 
committed  to  synfuels  projects  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982  will  automatically  transfer  to 
the  Energy  Equity  Account  as  authority  lor 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.  The  remaining 
50%  of  uncommitted  SFC  funds  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  to  reduce  Federal 
borrowing. 

For  example,  if  $8  billion  in  synfuels 
funds  remained  uncommitted  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  $4  billion  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Energy  Equity  Account  and  $4  billion 
would  be  returned  to  the  general  Treasury. 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  deposited  in  the 
Energy  Equity  Account  will  be  available  for 
low-income  home  energy  assistance  and  for 
weatherization  assistance  to  low-income 
families. 

As  an  example,  if  the  "energy  equity  fees" 
and  transferred  SFC  funds  deposited  In  the 
E^nergy  Equity  Account  totaled  $6  billion  as 


of  September  30,  1982,  $4  billion  would  be 
available  for  low-Income  home  energy  assist- 
ance and  weatherization  assistance  In  Fiscal 
1983. 

One-third  of  the  funds  deposited  in  the 
Energy  Equity  Account  will  be  available  for 
emergency  assistance  to  the  American  hous- 
ing industry,  including  revenues  to  off-set 
revenue  losses  under  any  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program  for  low  and  moderate  income 
home  buyers. 

As  an  example,  if  the  funds  in  the  Energy 
Equity  Account  total  $6  billion  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  $2  billion  will  be  available 
for  assistance  to  the  American  housing  in- 
dustry, homebuilders,  and  home  buyers  in 
F'scal  1983. 

The  Energy  Equity  Act  will  not  bust  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  since  all  funding 
under  the  Act  will  come  from  private 
sources  or  from  uncommitted  SFC  funds 
which  were  authorized  and  appropriated  in 
Fiscal  Year  1980. 

In  fact,  the  Energy  Equity  Act  will  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  imposing 
"energy  equity  fees"  on  synfuel  project 
sponsors  and  reduce  Federal  borrowing  by 
repealing  $68  billion  in  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration budget  authority. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation:  High 
Income  Assistance  por  Energy,  Maybe 

On  Friday,  March  26,  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  announced  which  of  ten  candi- 
dates will  advance  to  the  Phase  Two  consid- 
eration for  possible  funding  assistance.  If 
these  ten  projects  represent  the  best  that 
synthetic  fuels  can  offer.  It  Is  time  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  value  of  this  whole  pro- 
gram. 

Information  collected  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Institute  on  five  of  the  original 
eleven  candidates  selected  in  January  raises 
serious  questions  with  respect  to  each  one. 
Not  surprisingly,  one  of  those  projects, 
Wycoal.  Inc.,  has  now  been  scrapped. 

1.  NORTHERN  ALABAMA 

This  venture  was  first  known  as  the 
Murphy  Hill  project.  In  that  incarnation,  it 
has  received  $125  million  in  federal  appro- 
priations since  1980.  (Currently  the  project  is 
sponsored  by  Santa  Pe  International  (the 
company  recently  acquired  by  the  Kuwaiti 
national  energy  company),  Kidder  Peabody, 
and  Air  Products  &  Chemicals.  Loan  guar- 
antees $197  million  and  price  guarantees  of 
$1  billion  are  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  coal  into  methanol. 

The  large  price  guarantee  sought  reflects 
the  sponsors'  understanding  that  even  if 
this  perennial  federal  supplicant  is  actually 
completed,  there  will  be  no  market  for  its 
output.  Should  the  American  people  be 
asked  to  subsidize  a  product  market  for  Cor- 
porate Kuwait,  Kidder  Peabody  and  Air 
Products  Corporation? 

a.  PARAHO 

This  oil  shale  project  in  Utah  Is  also  no 
stranger  to  federal  assistance.  More  than 
fifty-five  percent  of  Paraho's  technology  de- 
velopment has  been  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  sponsors  now  seek  a  $1.83 
billion  loan  guarantee  and  a  price  guarantee 
of  $200  million.  Consistent  with  the  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  many  project  sponsors, 
the  sole  equity  participant  in  this  project  is 
now  Davy  McKee,  a  subsidiary  of  Davy  Cor- 
poration. Ltd..  London.  England.  Judging 
from  the  federal  assistance  already  required 
for  this  project,  the  question  appears  to  be 
not  whether  support  should  be  given  to  de- 
velop new  technologies  which  appear  to 
offer  promise  but  whether  good  money 
should  be  thrown  after  bad. 


3.  HAMPSHIRE 


Located  in  Gillette,  Wyoming,  the  key 
problem  with  this  project  is  that  it  has  not 
yet  obtained  any  of  the  necessary  «ater  per- 
mits or,  according  to  the  EInvironmental 
Policy  Institute,  even  come  up  with  a  plausi- 
ble plan  to  provide  the  water  supply  which 
will  be  necessary  for  this  coal  gasification 
and  gasoline  project.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio 
is  one  of  the  participants  in  this  project,  but 
has  requested  no  federal  assistance.  Those 
who  have  requested  SFC  aid  (amounts  not 
revealed)  are  Kaneb  Services,  Inc.;  Koppers 
Co.,  Inc.;  and  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  Since  water  rights  is  one  of  the 
key  maturity  criteria  by  which  the  SFC 
evaluates  applicants  for  assistance,  it  is  not 
clear  why  this  project  is  still  being  consid- 
ered. 

4.  TSA— OAK  RIDGE,  TENNESSEE 

CItgo  Synfuels  withdrew  from  this  project 
in  February  leaving  Koppers  Synfuels  as 
the  only  sponsor.  In  addition,  the  location 
of  this  project  so  close  to  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  raises  serious  environmen- 
tal concerns  which  thus  far  have  not  been 
addressed  by  the  project  sponsors. 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

These  four  cases  are  not  atypical  of  all  the 
current  synthetic  fuel  program  candidates. 
Other  applicants  include  "Coolwater"  spon- 
sored by  Texaco,  Southern  California 
Edison,  General  Electric,  a  consortltim  of 
Japanese  companies  and  others;  and 
"Breckinridge"  sponsored  by  Ashland  and 
Bechtel  Petroleum  companies. 

Paraho  has  been  put  forth  by  many  as  one 
of  the  best  projects  currently  before  the 
Corporation,  much  the  same  as  the  Tosco- 
Exxon  Colony  project  has  been  praised. 
After  the  disclosures  on  Wednesday  that 
Colony  may  run  as  much  as  $1.8  billion  over 
original  cost  estimates,  there  remains  no 
Synfuel  star  untarnished. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  "The 
Energy  Equity  Act  op  1982" 

Section  1  states  the  short  title  as  the 
"Energy  Equity  Act  of  1982". 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  Congressional 
findings  and  purposes  for  the  Act. 

Section  3  requires  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  to  collect  a  fee  from  an  appli- 
cant prior  to  awarding  financial  assistance 
to  any  synthetic  fuels  project.  The  fee  must 
equal  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  awarded  to  the  project.  The 
proceeds  from  the  fee  shall  be  deposited  in 
an  "Energy  Equity  Account"  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  used  solely  for  low-income  home 
energy  assistance,  weatherization,  and  hous- 
ing assistance. 

Section  4  requires  that  50%  of  all  budget 
authority  under  Phase  I  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  (50%  of  $15  billion) 
which  remains  uncommitted  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  or  which  be<x)mes  uncommitted 
before  September  30,  1983  due  to  termina- 
tion of  a  project  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance, shall  be  deposited  in  the  Energy 
Equity  Account  and  available  for  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  for  the  same  purposes 
stated  in  Section  5.  The  remaining  50%  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  rescinded. 

Example:  If  $10  billion  in  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  Phase  I  budget  authority  re- 
mains uncommitted  as  of  September  30, 
1982,  this  Section  would  make  available  $5 
billion  in  loans  and  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity for  fuel  assistance,  weatherization  and 
housing  assistance  in  FY  1983. 
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Section  5  esUbUshes  the  Energy  Equity 
Account  in  the  Treasury.  Subject  to  applica- 
ble authorization  and  appropriations,  two- 
thirds  of  the  receipts  In  the  Energy  Equity 
Account  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
States  for  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance and  weatherization  assistance,  and 
one-third  shall  be  available  for  housing  as- 
sistance, including  revenues  to  off-set  reve- 
nue losses  to  the  Treasury  due  to  mortgage 
revenue  bonds. 

Example:  If  the  Corporation  awards  $15 
billion  in  assistance  in  FY  1983,  the  "Energy 
Equity"  fees  would  raise  a  total  of  >3  bil- 
lion—$2  billion  for  fuel  assistance  and 
weatherization  and  $1  billion  for  housing  as- 
sistance. 

Example:  If  the  Corporation  has  $10  bil- 
lion in  uncommitted  and  unobligated  funds 
as  of  September  30,  1982,  $5  billion  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Energy  Equity  Account 
and  $5  billion  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Of 
the  $5  billion  transferred  to  the  Energy 
Equity  Account,  two-thirds  would  be  avail- 
able for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  fuel  as- 
sistance and  weatherization,  and  one-third 
available  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for 
housing  assistance. 

Section  6  terminates  the  authority  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  make 
awards  or  financial  commitments  to  syn- 
thetic fuels  projects  beyond  September  30, 
1982,  and  terminates  the  Corporation  alto- 
gether on  September  30,  1984.  Section  6  also 
repeals  contingent  authority  contained  in 
the  Energy  Security  Act  for  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  to  make  an  additional 
$68  billion  in  Federal  synluels  subsidies 
available.  However,  the  mandate  for  the 
Corporation  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
synthetic  fuels  strategy  is  retained. 

Section  7  amends  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  to  require 
State  fuel  assistance  plans  to  consider  and 
use  to  the  extent  feasible  a  voucher  system 
for  distributing  home  energy  assistance. 
Voucher  systems  reduce  waste  and  fraud  in 
the  distribution  of  fuel  assistance. 

Section  8  establishes  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  as  upon  enactment  unless  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  is  repealed  by 
prior  enactment,  such  as  by  H.R.  5404  intro- 
duced by  Represenutive  Hank  Brown  (R- 
Colo.)  and  six  co-sponsors  on  February  2. 
1982. 

Tm  FouK  Costs  of  thi  Fedkral  SYirmrnc 
FUS15  Program 

A.  OIRKCT  ODTLATS 

1.  Administrative  Expenditures— Projected 
Outlays: 

FY  1982— $24.5  million. 

FY  1983— $35.5  million. 

Authorized  Expenditures: 

FY  1982-$4 1.6  million. 

FY  1983-$44.9  mUlion. 

CBO  estimates  up  to  $186  million  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  alone  can  be  saved— FY 
•83  through  FY  il—hy  abolishing  the  SFC. 

B.  LOAN  GUARAlfTKXS 

FY  1982— $469.8  million  will  be  outlayed 
through  Federal  Financing  Bank  for  Tosco 
and  Great  Plains. 

FY  1983-$915.1  million. 

Employing  FFB  to  finance  these  large  ob- 
ligations has  same  impact  on  the  federal 
debt  as  direct  loans  Issued  by  on-budget 
agencies. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  In  addition  to 
cost  overruns,  current  developments  In  the 
world  oil  market  push  back  to  the  date 
when  the  products  of  these  subsidized 
projects  will  be  cost  competitive,  and  the 


billions  of  dollars  of  price  guarantee  assist- 
ance to  be  awarded  by  the  corporation  en- 
courage construction  of  uneconomic 
projects. 

C.  INCREASED  PRESSURES  ON  FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 

The  $17.5  billion  available  to  the  SFC  for 
obligation  FY  'i\-'%Z  represents  14.2%  of 
the  total  net  increase  in  federal  primary 
loan  guarantees  during  the  same  period. 
Meanwhile,  FY  '83  budget  proposes  a  $5  bil- 
lion cut  in  FHA  loan  guarantees  and  a  re- 
duction of  $2,379  billion  in  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund. 

D.  CAPITAL  DIVERSION  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
DECREASES 

SFC  is  a  distortion  of  the  market's  assess- 
ment of  risk  and  return  causing  a  misdirec- 
tion of  Investment  and  a  decline  in  foture 
growth  and  productivity. 


D  1230 

THE  IRS  AND  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Speaker.  3 
years  ago.  In  1979,  I  contacted  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  protest  the 
granting  of  tax-exempt  status  to  the 
Institute  of  American  Relations,  a 
rightwing  foundation  that  is  run  by 
two  staffers  of  a  member  of  the  other 
body.  At  that  time,  I  sent  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  IRS  evidence  that  the  In- 
stitute of  American  Relations  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  lobbying  for  the 
defeat  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  I  ques- 
tioned whether  the  institute  was  enti- 
tled to  hold  its  tax-exempt  status 
while  lobbying  Congress  on  SALT  and 
other  matters.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  an  organization  would  lose  its 
tax-exempt  standing  If  it  engaged  In  a 
substantial  amount  of  lobbying  activi- 
ty. 

On  October  4,  1979,  I  received  a  re- 
sponse from  IRS.  I  was  reminded  that 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Tax  Code,  that 
section  which  governs  tax  exempt 
foundations,  states  that  "no  substan- 
tial part  of  an  organization's  activities 
may  be  devoted  to  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda or  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation. If  an  organization  is  involved  in 
a  substantial  amount  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity, its  tax-exempt  status  could  be 
revoked."  I  was  assured  that  the  IRS 
"maintains  an  examination  program 
to  review  the  activities  of  exempt  orga- 
nizations, and  if  we  find  that  an  entity 
is  not  operating  within  the  provisions 
of  the  tax  laws,  we  take  appropriate 
action  to  modify  or  revoke  its  exempt 
status." 

In  the  case  of  the  Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Relations,  the  IRS  appears  to 
have  taken  no  action.  In  fact,  thanks 
to  a  probing  report  by  the  ABC  news 
magazine  20-20.  we  have  learned  that 
the  Institute  of  American  Relations 
has  continued  its  lobbying  activities 
while,  at  the  same  time  flatly  denying 


to  IRS  that  it  does  any  lobbying  what- 
soever. 20-20's  investigation  shows 
that  in  1978  the  institute  asked  for 
contributions  to  "Help  the  Institute  in 
the  vital  work  of  making  a  case  against 
the  disastrous  SALT  treaty  •  •  •."  In 
1979,  the  institute  urged  the  public  to 
"demand  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceed with  development  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  cruise  missile,  and  the 
neutron  bomb."  In  1981  the  institute 
appealed  for  help  "against  the  Kenne- 
dy and  O'Neill  forces"  and,  in  a 
"thank  you"  letter  to  contributors 
said,  "You  have  helped  our  efforts  to 
win  public  support  for  President  Rea- 
gan's military  budget." 

In  short,  the  Institute  of  American 
Relations  is  a  lobbying  urganization 
despite  Its  affidavits  to  the  contrary. 
On  20-20,  two  of  the  institutes  three 
directors,  John  Carbaugh  and  James 
Lucier.  denied  that  the  institute  is  en- 
gaged In  lobbying  on  the  grotmds  that 
its  letters  do  not  cite  specific  bill  niun- 
bers.  That  is  an  absurd  argument.  Lob- 
byists pressuring  Members  of  Congress 
on  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
or  natural  gas  deregulation  frequently 
do  not  refer  to  specific  bills  by 
number.  Likewise  lobbyists  attempting 
to  influence  Members  of  Congress  to 
vote  for  or  against  SALT,  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  or  the  B-1  bombers  do 
not  refer  to  specific  bill  numbers  but 
to  substantive  programs.  They  are  lob- 
bying all  the  same.  So  is  the  Institute 
of  American  Relations. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  promptly  to 
examine  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Relations.  This  is  not  a 
minor  issue.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Carbaugh  claims,  that  the  average  tax 
deductible  contribution  to  the  insti- 
tute is  only  $14  per  family.  But.  it  Is 
also  reported  that  billionaire  Nelson 
Bunker  Himt  gave  the  institute 
$90,000  tax  deductible  dollars.  The 
IRS  should  not  sit  by  and  allow  the 
creation  and  proliferation  of  what 
Common  Cause's  director  calls  "a 
modem  day  slush  fund."  I  intend  to 
continue  my  efforts,  which  began  in 
1979,  to  see  that  the  Institute  of 
American  Relations  is  examined  and 
audited  by  the  IRS. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Marks,  for  60  minutes,  March 
31,  1982. 

Mr.  jErroRDS,  for  60  minutes.  March 
30.  1982. 
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Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes, March  30,  1982. 

Mr.  Gregg,  for  60  minutes,  March 
30.  1982. 

Mr.  Parris.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HiLER.  for  60  minutes.  March  30. 
1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNETA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fauntroy,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mavroules.  for  60  minutes, 
March  30,  1982. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNETA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ElDWARDS  of  California  in  two  in- 
stancea. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Skelton  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1640.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  procedures  for  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4482.  An  act  to  establish  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  March  30.  1982.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3509.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  International  Securi- 
ty Assistance  Agency  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-161); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3510.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  12  reports  of  violations 
of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679(1X2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

351 1.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
special  message  on  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Coast  Guard's  acquisition, 
construction,  and  improvement  account, 
pursuant  to  section  1015(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-160);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3512.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations under  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  through  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3513.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  conclusion  of  a 
negotiated  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem, 
pursuant  to  section  620(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-159);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3514.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
I98I.  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
94-304;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3515.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  U.S.  International  E>e- 


velopment  Cooperation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  executive  branch's  1982  report  on 
economic  conditions  in  Egypt  and  the  abili- 
ty of  that  country  to  meet  its  debt  service 
obligations,  pursuant  to  section  723  of 
Public  Law  97-113;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3516.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  docket  649-80L,  pur- 
suant to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law 
93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3517.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  bar 
against  payment  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  and  veteran's  group  life  insurance 
proceeds  In  the  event  the  claim  is  filed  late 
and  to  clarify  that  such  proceeds  may  not 
escheat  to  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

3518.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 19,  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  unrestricted  assignment  of  a 
beneficiary's  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  a 
Government  life  Insurance  policy  in  cases 
involving  contested  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3519.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC)  homemaker/home  health 
aide  demonstration  project,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2156  of  Public  Law  97-35  and  section  5 
of  Public  Law  97-123;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3520.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislative  authority  to  raise  the 
salary  level  of  the  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  Executive  Level  III  from  Executive 
Level  rV;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

H.R.  5976.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
evaluation  and  management  of  the  natural 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  national  park 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Brothill, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  and  Mr.  Madigan): 

H.R.  6977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  to  finance  low-Income  home 
energy  assistance  and  weatherization 
through  an  additional  fee  on  awards  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  by  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Cori)oration,  to  terminate  activities  of 
the  Corporation  by  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  FTTHIAN: 
fLR.  5978.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  prior  law  provisions 
relating  jo  interest  rates  on  disaster  loans 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  disasters  occur- 
rlnc  in  States  with  high  unemployment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  K£MP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RosniTHAL,  Mr.  Adoabbo.  Mr.  Albos- 
TA.  Mr.  AifORKWs.  Mr.  Ajfifimzio,  Mr. 
Abchxr,  Blr.  AsHBBOOK.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  ATKiifsON.  Mr.  AoCoih,  Mr. 
Bahxt  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bailkt 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bakhes,  Mr.  Bkaks. 
Mr.  BxDiLL,  Mr.  BnLKifsoif,  Mr. 
Bkhxdict,  Mr.  Bkhjamin.  Mr.  Bdb- 
GKinR.  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Blanchaks, 
Blr.  BLiurr,  Mr.  BoiJUfD.  lilr.  Borm 
of  Tennessee,  Bfr.  Boriob  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Bkodrkao,  Mr.  Browk  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  BiowH  of  California,  Mr. 
CRArrxix,  Ml.  Chaptik.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  CuKom,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coim, 
Mr.  CoifTixs.  Mr.  Cobcorah,  Mr. 
CouoHLni,  Mr.  Jamks  K.  Conn.  Mr. 
Wiluam  J.  CoTifs.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crajix.  Mr.  ROBKRT  W.  Damikl.  Jr.. 
Mi.  DAKHXicnrxB,  Mr.  Daschlz.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Dactb,  Mr.  Dxckars,  Mr. 
OR  LA  Oarza.  Mr.  Dklloms.  Mr.  Ds- 
Narois,  Mr.  Dkrwihski,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  DoififKLLT.  Ml.  DoRNAK  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DoucHXRTT.  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  DWYRR.  Mr.  Dumi.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Edcar.  Mr. 
Eroahl.  Mr.  EvAics  of  Oeorgia.  Mr. 
Fasckll,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  FDfwrcK. 
Mr.  P»LDS.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  PooLiRTTA.  Mi.  Folky.  Mr.  Forb 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Forsythx,  Mr. 
FRAint.  Mr.  Frxhzkl.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 

OKJSEfSOIf.   Mr.  OlBBOHS.  Mr.   OlHO- 

RicH,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr. 
OOLDWATKR.  Ml.  Oraoison,  Mr. 
Orxsn,  Mr.  OuARiNi.  Mr.  Hagkdorn. 
Mi.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mi.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  Hbcklbi.  Mi.  Hknson.  Mr. 
Hkrtkl,  Mi.  Hilus.  Mr.  Hollznbxck, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoykr.  Mr.  Huohks. 
Mr.  jRmun.  Mr.  Jonu  of  North 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Kzhnzlly,  Mr. 
KiLSKZ,  Mr.  Kramzr.  Mr.  LaI-'alcx. 
Mr.  Lagomaksino,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
LkBoutillikr.  Mr.  Lxb.  Mr.  Lkrman. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lkvitas.  Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowxxy 
of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Ldjan.  Mr.  Lungrkn,  Mr. 
Markxy,  Mi.  BdARTiN  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Mavroulxs.  Mr.  McDaob. 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McEwkn.  Mr. 
McOratr.  Mr.  McHdgr,  Mr.  McKin- 
NTY.  Mr.  Millxr  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
MiKTTA,  Mr.  MoAKLTY,  Mr.  Momrrr, 
Mr.  MoLiNAXi,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
M0RPHY,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Obkrstar. 
Mr.  O'Brixn.  Mr.  Ottinoer.  Mr. 
PXFPXR.  Mr.  PcYSKR.  Mr.  PicKLS.  Mr. 
PoRTXH.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Pursxll, 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Rancxl.  Mr. 
Rxuss.  Mr.  Rhodbs.  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  RiTTXR.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  RoKMXR.  Mr.  Roussxlot,  Mr. 
Rudd.  Mr.  Rdsso,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  St 
OxRMAiN,  Mr.  Sawyxr.  Mrs.  Schkxi- 
dxr.  Mr.  ScHXUXR,  Mr.  Schumxr,  Mr. 
SxiBXRLiNo,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr. 
Shannon,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Siljandxr, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skxlton.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stratton, 


Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Sitnia.  Mr   Swift. 

Mr.     Taylor.     Mr.     Traxlkr.     Mr. 

Triblx.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vxnto.  Mr. 

Walgrxn.  Mr.  Walkxr.  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.   WXBXR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weber  of 

Minnesota.     Mr.     Whittakxr.     Mr. 

Whitxhuhst.      Mr.      Wilson,      Mr. 

Winn.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wolpx,  Mr. 

WoRTLXY.  Blr.  Wylix.  Ml.  Yatxs.  Mr. 

Yatron.  and  Blr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri): 
H.J.  Res  447.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation  designating   April   4.    1982.   as   the 
National  Day  of  Reflection":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CARrrtTy    (for    himself,    B4r. 

Michxl.  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Chxnxy,  Mr. 

Dickinson.  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Oilman, 

Mi.  Madigan.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Ri- 

NALDO,     Mr.     Stratton,     and     Mr. 

Walkxr): 
H.  Con.  Res.  297.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
engage  in  sutMt&ntial,  equitable,  and  verifia- 
ble reductions  of  their  nuclear  weapons  In  a 
manner  which  would  contribute  to  peace 
and  stability:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  coet-of-livlng  adjustments  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  which  are  provided  for  under 
existing  law  should  be  allowed  to  occur  as 
scheduled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  835:  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.R.  848:  Mi.  Sabo,  Mr.  Exdahl.  and  Mr. 
Stanoeland. 

H.R.  19fla:  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Duncan. 
B4r.  DwYER,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  HxRTXL.  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Ottingxr.  Mr.  Pxppxr.  Mr. 
ScHUMXR.  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4895:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4896:  Mr.  Mitchxll  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
ScHUMXR,  and  Mr.  Oarcia. 

H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Bailxy  of  MissourL 

H.R.  5160:  Mr.  Oingrich. 

H.R.  5329:  Mr.  Purskll.  Mr.  Jamxs  K. 
CoYNX.  Mr.  Whitxhurst.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  5507:  Mr.  Bxvill,  Mrs.  Bouquard. 
Mrs.  KxNNELLY.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dwyer 
Mi.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jeptries 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  MiNXTA,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr 
Wolpx.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Pindlxy,  Mr 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oray.  Mr.  Kildi 
Mr.  LxACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Millxr  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Minish.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon 
tana. 

H.R.  5535:  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.R.  5662:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr 
BlARKXY,  Mr.  Vxnto,  Mr.  Poclixtta,  Mr 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Faunt 
ROY.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Frank 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Schumer 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr 
HoYER,  Mr.  Oray.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing 
ton.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr 
Lehman.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  and  Mr.  Kas 
tknmzixr. 


H.R.  5629:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mi. 
Gibbons.  B4r.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  5682:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  5800:  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr.  Hagedorn. 

H.R.  6834:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Broompixld. 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr  Skelton.  and  Mr. 
Lehman. 

H.R.  5900:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Lex,  B^.  BIaoigan,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  McKinnxy,  Mr.  Edwards  of  OUa- 
honui.  Mr.  Rhcdks.  Mr.  Lowxry  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Rbgula.  Mr.  Lungrkn,  and  Mr. 
Whittakxr. 

H.R.  5932:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Moaklxy.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Rangkl, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Kas- 
TXNMKiER.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Dymally.  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  5933:  Mr.  Orisham.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr.  Lee. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Spencer.  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Beard,  tmd 
Mr.  LcwERY  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr..  and  Mr.  Moorhxad. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Lukkn.  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr. 
William  J.  Coynx.  Mr.  Applxcatx,  Mr. 
Stangxland.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Craig,  and 
Mrs.  Heckler. 

HJ.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Skustkr.  Mr.  Railsback.  and  Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.J.  Res.  410:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Rosxnthal. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Kooovsek.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ros- 

TBTKOWSKI,  Ms.  MiKtTLSKI,  Mr.  PxPPXR,  Mr. 

RoKMXR,  Mr.  LxLAND,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr  DoNNXLLY,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
B^.  Oakar,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
FoLXY.  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran. Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Lex.  Mr.  Lent,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dwyxr,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Andrxws,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  ANNumio.  Mr.  Coxlho.  Mr. 
HoYiR.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr.  Forsythx,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  Hughxs.  and 

Mr.  LUNGRXN. 

H.J.  Res.  442:  Mr.  Orisham. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Grxkn.  Mr.  Broom- 
rixLD.  Mr.  Hughxs.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Lxnt.  Mr. 
Dwyxr.  Mr.  Shustxr.  Mr.  Railsback,  and 
Mr.  DkNardis. 

H.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Pursxll. 

H.  Res.  374:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Lxwis.  Mr. 
Rtttek,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Wum. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  STUDENT  AID 
CUTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NXW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now, 
most  of  our  colleagues  have  met  with 
students,  parents,  and  aidministrators 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  discuss 
the  impact  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget  cuts  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams. The  message  we  have  been 
hearing  "loud  and  clear"  is  that  these 
proposed  cuts  would  be  devastating  to 
students  and  schools— particularly  the 
private,  independent  institutions 
which  tend  to  have  higher  student  tui- 
tion costs. 

Among  the  many  college  administra- 
tors I  have  met  with  recently,  I  want 
to  take  special  note  of  a  recent  visit  by 
the  Reverend  John  G.  Nugent  and 
Judith  A.  Skurski.  president  and  direc- 
tor of  financial  aid.  respectively,  of  Ni- 
{igara  University  which  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district.  They  told  a 
compelling  story  about  the  impact  of 
the  President's  budget  on  their  univer- 
sity—a school  where  90  percent  of  the 
students  receive  some  type  of  financial 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert 
for  the  record  three  items  which  I  feel 
describe  the  fundamental  lack  of 
wisdom  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed deep  budget  cuts  for  student 
aid.  First,  I  want  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues a  very  insightful  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Niagara  Ga- 
zette, in  Niagara  County,  N.Y.  Second, 
a  very  thoughtful  letter  which  Ms. 
Skurski  wrote  me  describing  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  student  aid 
cuts  on  Niagara  University  and  offer- 
ing the  school's  suggested  alternatives 
for  the  administration  to  consider  in 
trying  to  find  budget  savings  in  Feder- 
al student  aid  costs.  Third,  a  column 
which  I  wrote  and  which  was  carried 
In  several  local  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  which  I  evaluate 
the  reversal  of  national  policy  which 
the  President's  education  budget  cuts 
signify. 

I  wish  to  insert  these  items  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  and  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  consider  them  carefully. 

(From  the  Niagara  Gazette.  Mar.  16.  1982] 

Thz  Impact  at  NU  Shows  Extxnt  op 

Education  Cuts 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  can't 
quite  understand  all  the  fuss  being  made 
about  cuts  in  student  financial  aid.  After  all. 
he    recalls    proudly,    he    worked    his    way 


through  college.  If  he  could  do  it,  why  can't 
everyone  else? 

Donald  Regan,  however,  was  in  college  40 
years  ago.  An  education  then  cost  a  fraction 
of  what  it  costs  today.  Opportunities  for  a 
job  were  also  better. 

Regan's  comments,  however,  are  typical  of 
the  defenders  of  Reaganomics— the  glib  ex- 
pression of  how  things  ought  to  be  rather 
than  an  acknowledgement  of  the  way  things 
actually  are. 

College  students  40  years  ago.  30  years 
ago,  20  years  ago,  or  even  10  years  ago 
didn't  face  the  huge  tuition  costs  that  con- 
front collegians  today.  Tuition  at  private 
colleges  and  universities  can  run  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  and  even  higher  at 
more  prestigious  schools.  Costs  at  state  uni- 
versities also  continue  to  rise,  although  on  a 
less  dramatic  scale. 

Except  for  students  from  the  wealthiest 
homes,  financing  a  college  education  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  effort  can  involve 
part-time  work,  the  help  of  family  and  rela- 
tives, and  also  the  assistance  of  Uncle  Sam. 
With  all  that,  many  students  still  leave  col- 
lege saddled  with  debt,  and  facing  a  Job 
market  that  will  make  paying  that  debt  dif- 
ficult. 

The  need  to  cut  government  spending  is 
obvious  and  so  Reaganomics  gets  high 
mtu-ks  conceptually.  It  is  in  translating  con- 
cept to  reality  that  the  theory  breaks  down. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  impact  of  cuts  in 
student  loan  programs  in  one  institution- 
Niagara  University.  Under  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program.  Pell  grants,  formerly  called 
basic  grants,  will  be  cut  by  40  percent  na- 
tionwide. At  Niagara,  where  90  percent  of 
the  student  body  receives  some  sort  of  fi- 
nancial assistance.  75  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents presently  eligible  for  Pell  grants 
would  fail  to  quality  for  them  because  of 
stricter  requirements. 

Also  under  Reagan's  budget,  the  Work- 
Study  Program  would  be  cut  by  almost  30 
percent  and  two  other  loan  programs  would 
be  eliminated.  The  result  of  those  cuts 
would  be  a  62  percent  reduction  in  federal 
aid  to  Niagara  students.  "The  impact  is 
clear,"  the  Rev.  John  G.  Nugent.  NU  presi- 
dent, says  in  a  letter  being  sent  to  the 
school's  alumni,  "a  great  many  students 
could  no  longer  continue  their  education  at 
Niagara  University  if  these  cuts  were 
passed." 

If  that  is  true  at  Niagara,  it  is  also  true  at 
many  other  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Lack  of  funding  will  narrow  the  choice 
of  schools  for  many  current  and  prospective 
college  students,  damaging  the  diversity  of 
the  educational  system.  Other  students  may 
simply  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  an 
education,  a  further  loss  for  the  nation. 

Congress,  which  first  embraced  Reagan- 
omics but  has  since  grown  leary  of  its  conse- 
quences, will  likely  redefine  some  priorities 
in  ongoing  budget  deliberations.  The  impact 
of  the  budget  on  education  is  an  area  that 
deserves  close  scrutiny.  As  the  example  of 
Niagara  University  Indicates,  a  less  drastic 
approach  to  educational  aid  is  in  order. 

Niagara  Univxrsity. 

February  26,  1982. 
Dear  John:  It  was  so  good  to  see  you 
again.  I  appreciated  the  time  you  gave  us  to 


discuss  the  financial  aid  proposals  with  you 
last  week. 

The  following  Information  is  a  summary 
of  that  discussion: 

1.  For  Fiscal  Year  1982,  decisions  need  to 
be  made  very  soon  on  federal  aid  programs. 
Schools  have  begun  notifying  incoming  stu- 
dents of  their  ellgibUity  for  aid  for  1982-83. 

We  support  the  levels  agreed  upon  in  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  last  August. 
Those  figures  reflect  a  15.6%  cut.  We  do  not 
support  the  Continuing  Resolution  figures 
which  have  even  deeper  cuts. 

2.  For  Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(a)  Guaranteed  Loans: 

(1)  We  support  the  President  in  the  con- 
cept of  basing  the  amount  of  the  loan  on 
the  unmet  need.  Iliis  would  eliminate  the 
present  $30,000  cutoff  under  which  students 
do  not  have  to  demonstrate  need.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  positive  cost-saving 
device,  while  Insuring  that  the  students  who 
really  need  the  loans  will  be  able  to  receive 
them. 

(2)  The  elimination  of  graduate  students 
from  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram will  prove  disastrous  to  our  nation's 
graduate  students.  The  President's  proposal 
to  substitute  ALAS  (Auxiliary  Loans  to 
Assist  Students)  would  force  full-time  grad- 
uate students  to  pay  14  percent  interest 
while  they  are  in  school  and  part-time  grad- 
uate students  to  repay  principal  and  14  per- 
cent interest  while  they  are  in  school.  Both 
of  these  proposals  would  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  these  students  to  attend  gradu- 
ate school. 

(3)  The  present  5  percent  origination  fee 
creates  an  additional  need  for  further  finan- 
cial aid.  Increasing  this  to  10  percent  would 
impose  an  impossible  burden  on  schools  to 
come  up  with  this  aid.  We  would  support 
keeping  this  at  5  percent. 

(4)  We  support  the  concept  of  incentives 
for  early  repayment  of  guaranteed  student 
loans.  The  President's  proposal  to  accom- 
plish this  by  beginning  to  charge  market  in- 
terest two  years  into  the  repayment  period 
places  a  hardship  on  the  students  who 
needed  to  borrow  large  amounts  of  loans. 
For  example,  the  two-year  period  at  7  and  9 
percent  would  be  sufficient  for  a  loan  of 
$2,000,  but  would  not  be  enough  time  for  a 
student  who  borrowed  $10,000.  Might  we 
suggest  a  five  year  delay  in  charging  market 
Interest  for  students  who  borrowed  large 
amounts. 

(b)  Pell  Grant  Program: 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  40%  cut 
will  be  about  a  75%  cut  for  students  attend- 
ing Niagara  University  and  similar  institu- 
tions. The  average  Income  of  our  students  is 
in  the  low  $20,000  range  and  it  is  these  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  come  from  large  fami- 
lies, who  need  the  Pell  Grant  in  order  to 
attend  a  private  college.  The  President's 
proposal  would  make  only  the  very  low 
Income  students  eligible  for  this  grant. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  delivery  and 
eligibility  for  this  program  be  looked  at  in 
order  to  save  funds.  One  suggestion  would 
be  to  limit  the  Pell  Grant  to  one-half  of  tui- 
tion Instead  of  one-half  of  total  cost  which 
is  used  currently.  Another  suggestion  would 
be  to  rely  on  the  financial  aid  administra- 
tors of  the  colleges  more  heavily  in  the  de- 
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termination  of  ellgiblllty  and  the  accounting 
for  Individual  student  awards.  Presently  the 
Department  of  Education  staffs  and  pre- 
parM  the  function  of  Individual  studenta  eli- 
glbfllty  forms  and  continues  to  monitor  stu- 
dent's eligibility  for  the  whole  country.  This 
would  be  a  savings  to  the  government  by 
eliminating  the  oeople  involved  in  the  r>e- 
partment  of  Education.  Campuses  would  be 
audited  on  their  handling  of  this  procedure 
in  the  biannual  audits  that  are  already  re- 
quired by  the  federal  government. 

(c)  CoUege  Work-Study  Program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  federal  progranu 
to  assist  students  pay  their  expenses.  The 
proposed  30%  cut  would  mean  a  reduction 
at  Niagara  Unlvei-sity  from  SOO  students  cur- 
rently employed  to  about  400.  Students 
would  lose  this  valuable  worli  experience  in 
addition  to  losing  the  dollars  that  they  need 
to  meet  their  expenses. 

(d)  The  President's  budget  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  Supplemental  Educational 
Grant.  This  program  especially  at  the  pri- 
vate schools  is  used  to  help  those  students 
who  have  exhausted  eligibility  in  aU  of  the 
other  programs  and  who  still  need  addition- 
al dollars  to  meet  their  expenses.  This  pro- 
gram Is  very  Important  to  us  at  Niagara  Uni- 
versity aa  it  provides  some  additional  gift 
aid  to  help  students  who  were  not  eligible 
for  a  Pell  Orant  and  who  have  already  bor- 
rowed many  thousands  of  dollars  to  meet 
their  need. 

(e)  The  National  EHrect  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram also,  in  combination  with  Supplemen- 
tal Education  Orant.  helps  those  students  to 
me«t  that  add!  tonal  amount  that  is  still 
needed  to  attend  college.  While  we  would  be 
receiving  repayments  for  past  borrowers 
that  we  could  continue  to  relend,  this 
amount  would  not  be  sufficient  in  funding 
our  students  to  attend  Niagara. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  3900  full-time  stu- 
dents at  Niagara  University  receive  some 
type  of  financial  aid.  In  examining  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  cuts,  we  believe 
that  between  one-third  and  two-thirds  of 
our  total  enrollment  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  attend  Niagara.  We  believe  we  are 
not  unique  among  private  colleges  In  our  es- 
timates. 

I  have  enclosed  copies  of  information  on 
projected  funding  levels  at  Niagara  and  case 
studies  on  Individual  students  similar  to  the 
ones  I  gave  to  you  during  our  meeting. 

We  are  very  thankful  that  you  support 
the  continuation  and  funding  of  these  five 
federal  aid  programs.  We  do  believe  that 
there  are  ways  to  save  money  In  these  pro- 
grams by  tightening  eligibility  require- 
ments, verifying  Income  Information  and 
fighting  fraud  and  abuse  In  every  way  possi- 
ble. We  hope  that  we  can  effect  savings  to 
the  government  through  these  measures, 
rather  than  curtailing  aid  to  only  a  very  few 
students. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  support  of 
higher  education  and  specifically  private 
education. 

Sincerely. 

JUDITR  A.  SKiniSKI, 

Director.  Financial  Aid. 

"Ir  You  Thiwk  Educatioh  is  Expbksivi, 
Try  Ignoranck" 

In  1958,  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  at  President  Eisen- 
hower's request.  The  Act  said:  "...  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation  requires  the  fullest  devel- 
opments of  the  mental  resources  and  tech- 
nical skills  of  its  young  men  and  women." 

In  1965.  President  Johnson  insisted  that: 
"Ever  child  must  be  encouraged  to  get  as 
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much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to 
take.  We  want  this  not  only  for  his  sake,  but 
for  the  nation's  sake.  Nothing  matters  more 
for  the  future  of  our  country:  not  our  mili- 
tary preparedness— for  armed  might  is 
worthless  if  we  lack  the  brainpower  to  build 
a  world  of  p^ace:  not  our  productive  econo- 
my—for we  cannot  substaln  growth  without 
trained  manpower,  not  our  democratic 
system  of  government — of  freedom  is  fragile 
if  citizens  are  Ignorant. " 

In  1970.  President  Nixon  continued  that 
commitment  to  making  education  available 
to  our  youth,  stating:  "No  qualified  student 
who  wants  to  go  to  college  should  be  barred 
by  lack  of  money.  That  has  long  been  a 
great  American  goal  .  . 

In  1980.  President  Carter  echoed  thq^ 
thoughts  by  saying:  ".  .  .  We've  brought  col- 
lege within  reach  of  ev^ry  student  in  this 
nation  who's  qualified  for  higher  education. 
The  idea  that  lack  of  money  should  t>e  no 
barrier  to  a  college  education  is  no  longer  a 
dream,  it's  a  reality  .  . 

Yet,  despite  the  articulation  of  this  neces- 
sary American  goal  by  his  predecessors,  de- 
spite his  commitment  to  the  largest  military 
buildup  Ln  our  nation's  history,  and  despite 
his  pledge  to  work  toward  economic  recov- 
ery. President  Reagan  has  turned  a  blind 
eye  to  the  vital  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  both  national  security  and  a  pros- 
pering economy.  By  mercilessly  slashing 
student  aid  programs,  the  President  has 
proposed  to  effectively  shut  the  door  on  the 
opportunity  for  higher  education  for  mil- 
lions of  lower  and  middle  Income  students. 
He  has  also,  unwittingly  perhaps,  made  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  this  country  to  have 
the  kind  of  military  posture  and  robust 
economy  which  he  asserts  he  is  supporting. 

The  President's  1983  Fiscal  Year  budget 
request  for  loans  and  grants  to  college  and 
graduate  students  totals  >4.3  billion.  That  is 
a  tremendous  cut  from  the  $7.3  billion  1981 
Fiscal  Year  budget  President  Reagan  inher- 
ited when  he  took  office.  Among  this  year's 
proposed  changes  are  the  elimination  of  fed- 
eral funding  for  National  Direct  Student 
Loans.  Supplemental  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Orants,  and  SUte  Student  Incentive 
Orants.  Funding  would  be  drastically  cut 
for  Pell  Grants  (the  basic  grant  program) 
and  College  Work-Study.  Eligibility  for 
guaranteed  student  loans  would  be  greatly 
curtailed  for  college  students  and  entirely 
eliminated  for  graduate  students. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  cuts  will 
hurt!  Higher  education  will  become  some- 
thing primarily  affordable  for  children  from 
wealthy  families.  This  would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  philosophy  enunciated  by  all 
recent  Presidents  that  Individual  merit,  not 
financial  status,  should  dictate  one's  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education. 

The  cuts  could  also  spell  disaster  for  pri- 
vate Institutions.  More  and  more  students 
would  be  forced  to  turn  to  public  institu- 
tions to  obtain  their  higher  education. 
Many  would  not  even  be  able  to  afford  the 
cost  of  public  education.  The  trend  away 
from  private  schools  could  lead  not  only  to 
the  demise  of  many  of  those  schools,  but 
also  to  the  demise  of  the  educational  diver- 
sity they  provide  and  to  extreme  additional 
pressure  on  the  public  institutions.  For  ex- 
ample, Canisius  College  estimates  that  the 
budget  cuts,  if  passed,  would  force  1.450  stu- 
dents to  leave  their  school.  That  is  one  third 
of  the  current  student  body. 

The  great  disparities  between  the  cuts  in 
education  and  the  Increases  in  defense 
spending  is  another  example  of  why  I  find 
the  student  aid  cuts. 
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Further,  commentators  in  the  education 
community  have  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
our  military  services  have  been  forced  to  re- 
write many  training  manuals  from  the  Uth 
grade  level  to  the  8th  grade  level.  That  is  a 
worrisome  commentary  on  the  true  state  of 
our  military  preparedness,  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  major  concern  of  every  general,  and 
our  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the  most  so- 
phisticated weaponry  we  have  to  protect  our 
nation  will  be  little  good  If  we  lack  the 
trained  men  and  women  to  operate  that 
weaponry. 

The  President's  student  aid  cuts  are  not 
only  deep,  but  they  are  inequitable  in  the 
way  they  affect  our  state  and  our  conununi- 
ty.  Under  the  President's  proposal,  New 
York  State,  which  twasts  8.3  percent  of  all 
the  nation's  college  students,  would  be  hit 
harder  than  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
All  told.  227.000  student  awards  In  our  state 
would  be  totally  eliminated. 

I  have  been  meeting  with  many  students 
and  educators  In  recent  weeks  and  I  have 
Ubulated  some  sUtistics  which  I  think 
make  a  very  compelling  argument  for  pre- 
serving these  programs.  This  year  at  EMe 
Community  College,  Canisius.  the  Universi- 
ty of  Buffalo.  Niagara  County  Community 
College.  D'Youvllle  and  Niagara  University, 
there  are  over  13.400  students  receiving 
more  than  $7.6  million  in  Pell  Orants  alone. 
Imagine  the  impact  on  these  area  educa- 
tional institutions  if  this  program  is  cut  40 
percent  as  proposed. 

For  our  national  defense,  for  our  econom- 
ic productivity,  for  socioeconomic  Justice, 
and,  of  course,  for  millions  of  young  people 
In  this  country,  we  must  continue  to  make  a 
necessary  investment  In  our  nation's  future 
by  resisting  the  deep  cuts  in  student  aid  pro- 
grams. For  as  wise  scholars  have  observed, 
"If  you  think  education  Is  expensive,  try  ig- 
norance."« 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
NASA'S  COMET  MISSION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  American  scientists  and  citizens 
alike  were  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  sending  a 
probe  to  investigate  Halley's  comet 
during  its  once-ln-a-Ufetlme  swing 
through  the  inner  part  of  the  solar 
system  in  1986.  While  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  and  the  European 
Space  Agency  were  all  touting  their 
flyby  mission  plans,  we  were  abandon- 
ing ours. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  aui  article 
into  the  Record  from  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology  on  a  second 
chance  for  a  U.S.  cometary  mission 
this  decade.  Proposed  by  researchers 
at  NASA's  Godard  Space  Flight 
Center,  the  mission  would  use  an  ex- 
isting satellite  to  rendezvous  with  a 
different  comet,  known  as  Giacobini- 
Zinner.  We  could  encounter  this  comet 
6  months  before  the  Soviet,  European, 
and  Japanese  spacecraft  reach  Halley. 
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Not  only  would  this  proposed  mis- 
sion provide  us  with  a  chance  to  beat 
the  other  nations  to  a  cometary  en- 
counter, but  In  fact  it  would  give  us 
important  data  that  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  other  nations  during 
their  spacecrafts'  meetings  with 
Halley. 

I  strongly  support  NASA's  current 
efforts  to  quickly  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  proposal,  and  if  it  is 
sound,  I  urge  that  the  space  agency  al- 
locate the  small  amount  of  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  it  out. 

I  comment  this  most  Interesting  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  and  hope  they 
will  quickly  voice  their  support  for 
taking  advantage  of  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology,  Mar.  22,  1982] 

NASA  To  Study  Divcrtimg  Satellite  To 

MettCoicxt 

(By  Craig  Covault) 

Washingtom.— National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  officials  will  meet  this 
week  to  discuss  looping  an  existing  orbiting 
satellite  by  the  Moon  for  a  lunar  gravity 
assist  that  would  hurtle  the  spacecraft  to 
Intercept  the  comet  Giacobinl-Zlnner  six 
months  before  Soviet,  European  and  Japa- 
nese spacecraft  reach  Halley's  Comet. 

The  mission  would  enable  data  to  be  gath- 
ered directly  from  a  comet  In  order  to  assist 
the  later  Halley  flybys  and  also  enable  the 
U.S.  to  beat  the  Soviets,  Europeans  and  Jap- 
anese to  a  spacecraft  encounter  with  a 
comet. 

NASA  earlier  believed  budget  constraints 
had  ended  all  hope  of  sending  u  U.S.  space- 
craft to  an  comet  in  the  mid-1980s,  leaving 
the  Soviet,  European  and  Japanese  pro- 
grams free  to  reap  the  benefits  of  cometary 
exploration  without  any  U.S.  competition  or 
significant  participation.  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  researchers  then  began  press- 
ing the  concept  of  using  the  International 
Sun-Earth  Explorer  (ISEE  3)  spacecraft  for 
a  lunar  gravity  assist  to  Glacoblnl-Zlnner. 
comet's  nucleus 

Trajectory  data  show  that  the  lunar 
swlngby  maneuver  could  position  ISEE  3 
within  186  ml.  of  the  comet's  nucleus  on 
Sept.  11,  1985.  The  spacecraft  would  gather 
particle  and  fields  data  from  the  comet, 
then  be  retargeted  to  a  position  well  In 
front  of  Halley's  Comet,  where  the  satellite 
would  be  able  to  monitor  the  solar  wind  for 
alterations  that  could  create  observable 
changes  in  Halley's  appearance. 

Researchers  had  not  given  the  scientific 
benefits  of  Intercepting  Glacoblni-Zinner 
much  thought  until  surveying  comet  mis- 
sion literature.  That  effort  resulted  in  dis- 
covery of  a  picture  In  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology  showing  the  comet  with  a 
I.2-mlllion-ml.  tail  (AW&ST  Sept.  3.  1973,  p. 
45).  The  image,  taken  by  Elizabeth  Roemer 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  previously  had 
gone  undiscovered  by  researchers  and  now 
credit  Its  publication  with  stimulating  inter- 
est in  flying  the  ISEE  3  spacecraft  to  the 
body. 

Roemer  said  Blacobini-Zlnner  Is  "an  un- 
usually dusty  comet  for  the  short-period 
ones  and  may  be  more  active  than  is  typical 
for  short-period  comets."  She  said  It  has 
about  a  6.5-year  period. 

"Furthermore.  It  is  associated  with  the 
Draconid  Meteor  Shower,  so  you  have  some 
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information  on  the  material  definitely  asso- 
ciated with  this  comet,"  she  said.  Roemer 
said  images  she  took  of  the  comet  using  a 
naval  observatory  facility  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
show  differences  In  the  comet's  tall  features 
in  the  yellow  and  blue  wave  lengths.  She 
characterized  it  as  one  of  the  more  interest- 
ing short-period  comets  for  a  spacecraft 
visit. 

A  key  to  the  ability  to  perform  the  mis- 
sion is  the  maneuvering  propellant  capabil- 
ity of  the  ISEE  3  spacecraft,  now  about  1 
million  mi.  from  Earth  circling  93,000  mi. 
above  and  below  the  ecliptic  plane  every  six 
months.  The  Goddard/Palrchlld  Industries 
spacecraft  was  launched  Aug.  12.  1978,  from 
Cape  Canaveral  by  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
Delta  (AW&ST  Aug.  21,  1978.  p.  17). 

ISEE  3  Is  the  first  spacecraft  ever  to  be 
parked  in  a  so-called  halo  orbit  that  circles 
above  and  below  the  ecliptic  plane  at  a  lib- 
eration point  where  gravitational  equilibri- 
um exists  Isetween  the  Sun,  the  Earth  and 
the  Moon  (AW&ST  Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  38) 

From  this  position  it  has  been  returning 
solar  wind  data  used  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  ISEE  spacecraft  operating  closer 
to  Earth.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  also  makes  use 
of  the  ISEE  3  data  to  provide  warning  of 
changes  in  the  solar  wind  affecting  USAF 
satellites. 

A  particular  advantage  of  the  comet  mis- 
sion Is  that  the  spacecraft  has  already  been 
launched,  paid  for  and  provided  much  data 
for  its  original  mission.  The  addition  of  the 
comet  mission  would  require  minimal  addi- 
tional cost.  Most  researchers  Involved  In 
overall  ISEE  project  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  allow  the  spacecraft  to  undertake 
the  new  comet  mission,  although  only  about 
half  of  the  spacecraft's  Instrument  payload 
would  return  useful  cometary  data. 

One  issue  to  be  addressed  is  the  prefer- 
ence of  researchers  whose  instruments  on 
the  vehicle  would  be  turned  off  because  the 
comet  mission  would  be  unsuitable  for  their 
data  acquisition. 

ISEE  3  carries  no  imaging  capability  but 
would  be  able  to  characterize  the  comet 
from  a  particles  and  fields  standpoint. 
Plasma  densities  and  flow  speeds  could  be 
obtained,  as  could  some  temperature  Infor- 
mation. In  addition,  the  Identification  of 
some  heavy  Ions  could  be  made  and  the 
magnetic  field  strength  and  direction  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  comet  measured.  Six  Instru- 
ments on  the  spacecraft  could  provide  such 
data  on  the  comet. 

SPACECRATT  INTERCEPT 

Experience  In  ttu-getlng  an  actual  space- 
craft intercept  of  a  comet  could  be  obtained 
and  data  gathered  on  the  dust  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  approach  close  to  a  comet. 

As  part  of  normal  ISEE  3  scientific  oper- 
ations, tentative  plans  are  being  made  to 
move  the  spacecraft  from  its  current  posi- 
tion Into  the  tail  of  the  Earth  starting  In 
June  to  help  characterize  this  unexplored 
region.  The  Earth's  tall  is  expected  to  have 
unusual  particles  and  fields  characteristics 
that  will  be  sensed  by  ISEE  3  at  altitudes 
varying  from  80-250  Earth  radii. 

The  spacecraft  will  be  returning  data  on 
Earth's  taU  by  late  1982  If  the  move  is 
begun  In  June. 

An  Initial  lunar  swingby  maneuver  to 
better  position  the  spacecraft  for  Earthtall 
data  acquisition  is  set  for  about  Mar.  30. 

1983,  and  would  help  further  to  set  it  up  for 
an  additional  lunar  swingby  about  Jan.  1, 

1984.  that  would  hurtle  the  vehicle  away 
from  Earth  toward  an  Intercept  with  the 
comet.  During  the  lunar  swingby  maneuvers 
the  spacecraft  would  approach  to  within 
atiout  12,420  ml.  of  the  lunar  surface. 
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The  spacecraft  then  would  be  flung  about 
1.9  million  ml.  from  Earth  with  timing  that 
would  enable  the  comet  to  dive  down  upon 
the  vehicle  on  Sept.  11,  1985. 

Modifications  to  tracking  facilities  are 
foreseen  as  the  most  serious  cost  aspects  of 
the  mission.  Only  minimal  station  modifica- 
tions should  be  required  to  obtain  the  best 
data  acquisition  from  the  Intercept. 

NASA's  Australian  deep  space  tracking 
antenna  would  lose  contact  with  the  space- 
craft because  of  the  Earth's  tilt  during  that 
time  of  year,  but  the  Intercept  would  take 
place  essentially  directly  over  the  giant  Are- 
clbo  radio  telescope  In  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Arecibo  facility  Is  planning  to  make  radar 
scans  of  the  comet  anyway.  Researchers 
also  hope  they  also  will  be  able  to  monitor 
the  intercept  from  German  and  Japanese 
facilities. 

Following  the  intercept  with  Glacoblnl- 
Zlnner,  the  spacecraft  would  loop  back 
toward  E^arth  and  fly  a  trajectory  within  1 
deg.  of  the  Sun  line  to  Halley's  Comet.  This 
would  occur  while  Halley  was  still  hearing 
its  closest  approach  to  the  Sun. 

Halley  would  be  too  far  away  from  VSEE  3 
for  the  spacecraft  to  obtain  data  on  the 
comet  itself,  but  it  would  be  able  to  monitor 
the  solar  wind  for  changes  that  could  later 
affect  the  comet.  Similar  data  also  could  be 
collected  after  Halley's  closest  approach  to 
the  Sun.  Although  it  does  not  provide 
imagery,  the  ISEE  3  mission  would  be 
useful  in  providing  some  basic  characteriza- 
tion of  a  short-period  comet,  scientists  be- 
lieve. Eventually  they  want  to  receive  space- 
craft high-resolution  data  on  t)Oth  short- 
period  comets  and  large,  active  comets  like 
Halley. 

ISEE  3  would  not  accomplish  major  come- 
tary scientific  objectives  as  Identified  by 
groups  such  as  the  Solar  System  Explora- 
tion Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  It  would  provide  a  low-cost 
start  to  U.S.  comet  flyby  missions.  NASA 
has  been  trying  without  success  to  fon 
late  and  launch  a  mission  to  a  comet. 

The  chairman  of  the  Solar  System  EScplo- 
ratlon  Committee,  Noel  W.  Hlnners,  director 
of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  has 
not  been  briefed  on  the  mission  but  believes 
the  concept  is  a  good  one.  "It's  clearly  not 
going  to  accomplish  major  cometary  science 
objectives,  yet  it's  another  thing  that  could 
bear  on  the  formulations  and  refinements 
of  comet  objectives  after  the  other  space- 
craft gather  data  at  Halley's,"  Hlnners  said. 
"It's  a  way  to  get  more  mileage  out  of  the 
spacecraft."* 


BAHA'IS  IN  IRAN 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  TKX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  27,  the  Baha'i  commiml- 
ties  in  Dade  County,  Fla..  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  gath- 
ered to  pray  for  the  Baha'is  in  Iran, 
who  are  being  denied  the  right  to 
practice  their  religion  and  systemati- 
cally persecuted  for  their  beliefs.  The 
prayer  vigil  of  these  faithful  American 
people  is  a  laudable  reminder  of  our 
obligation  to  continue  denouncing 
publicly   such   flagrant   violations   of 
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basic  human  rights  and  international- 
ly recognized  standards  of  decency. 

The  United  States  is  not  and  will  not 
be  silent  on  the  plight  of  the  Baha'ls 
In  Iran.  During  the  past  2  years,  we 
supported  repeated  action  by  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission (UNHRC)  expressing  concern 
for  the  sa,fety  of  the  Baha'ls  and  re- 
questing the  Secretary  General  to 
make  representations  regarding  their 
rights  to  the  Iranian  authorities. 
Through  the  press  and  In  Internation- 
al fora  we  called  attention  to  the  tor- 
ture, murder,  and  kidnaping  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Baha'i  Spritual  Assembly 
in  Iran  and  made  it  known  that  such 
attempts  to  eradicate  this  faith  are 
despicable  and  unacceptable. 

We  will  persist  in  speaking  out 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Baha'ls 
in  Iran,  not  only  as  individuals  ex- 
pressing their  anguish  in  prayer,  but 
as  a  nation  supporting  renewed  action 
by  the  UNHRC  and  bringing  interna- 
tional attention  to  these  outrageous 
acts  in  Iran.* 


8PIRALING  NUCLEAR  ARSENAI^ 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  KASSACHUSXTTS 
nr  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPHXSKirrATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
war.  A  number  of  Members  have  re- 
served special  orders  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  spLraling  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  the  superpowers.  Nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  war  are  rarely 
subjects  of  a  comprehensive  and  fo- 
cused debate  by  Members  of  Congress. 
As  Jonathon  Schell  wrote  in  his  recent 
series  of  articles  in  the  New  Yorker: 

Tet  in  spite  of  the  immeasurable  impor- 
tance of  nuclear  weapons,  the  world  has  de- 
clined on  the  whole  to  think  about  them 
very  much.  •  *  *  Only  very  recently  have 
there  been  signs  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States  that  public  opinion  has  been  stirring 
awake,  and  that  ordinary  people  may  be  be- 
ginning to  ask  themselves  how  they  should 
respond  to  the  nuclear  peril. 

It  is  crucial  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress respond  to  the  growing  public 
concern  about  the  seemingly  endless 
buildup  of  nuclear  arms  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  This 
afternoon's  and  evening's  special 
orders  will  be  a  historic  and  timely  ses- 
sion for  Members  to  speak  on  the  vital 
Issue  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
war. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Recori)  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Scovllle.  Jr.. 
former  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  suid  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency   for 
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Research  (Science  and  Technology)  to 
the  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Scovllle  ex- 
pertly rebuts  the  erroneous  arguments 
of  George  Will  that  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  is  not  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States. 
Thx  Frieze 
(By  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.) 

I  would  normally  not  bother  to  take  issue 
with  Oeorge  Will,  but  his  March  18  column 
"Forget  the  Freeze  "  is  so  filled  with  factual 
errors  that  I  believe  The  Post's  readers  are 
entitled  to  be  warned  of  its  unreliability  and 
"Forget  Oeorge  Will."  Just  a  few  examples: 

In  laying  the  basis  for  all  his  conclusions. 
Mr.  Will  says  that  in  the  19708  America  "de- 
ployed not  a  single  new  ICBM."  Just  not 
true.  We  replaced  the  old  Minuteman  I  mis- 
siles with  550  new  Minuteman  Ills.  Between 
1970  and  1980.  the  United  States  increased 
the  number  of  its  strategic  missile  warheads 
from  1.706  to  about  7,200. 

He  also  said,  "America  deployed  not  a 
single  new  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile (SLBM)  In  the  1970s. "  Not  true!  We  de- 
ployed 496  new  Poseidon  missiles  to  replace 
Polaris,  all  in  the  1970s. 

He  postulates  that  the  "freeze '  would 
freeze  U.S.  SLBMs  and  not  stop  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  new  attack  submarines,  which 
could  destroy  the  U.S.  sea-based  deterrent. 
He  Ignores  that  it  would  also  freeze  Soviet 
SLBM  submarines,  which  are  noisy  and 
much  more  vulnerable  than  our  present  Po- 
seidons.  Furthermore,  U.S.  anti-submarine 
warfare  capabilities  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Thus  the  "freeze"  would  keep 
the  United  States  with  a  more  survivable  de- 
terrent. 

Einstein  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  If  he 
knew  that  he  was  being  quoted  to  support 
such  incompetent  analyses  on  a  subject  so 
dear  to  his  heart— the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war.* 


WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RESTORATION  PROJECT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  innovative  project  is  un- 
derway in  my  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  California.  A  group  of  citizens 
In  Fremont  from  divergent  interests 
have  combined  efforts  to  preserve  and 
restore  one  of  the  area's  most  historic 
sites. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Fre- 
mont Community  Events  Center, 
under  the  honorary  guidance  of  Pop 
Goold,  and  the  active  leadership  of 
Carl  Hentschke  and  Judy  Box,  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  community 
project  destined  for  success. 

The  impetus  for  the  preservation  of 
Washington  High  School's  auditorium 
has  been  Fremont's  lack  of  a  commu- 
nity facility  for  use  by  both  public  and 
private  groups.  This  project's  develop- 
ment is  original  as  it  combines  efforts 
and  contributions  from  both  civic  and 
private  organizations.  To  avoid  costly 
construction  of  a  new  facility,  conunit- 
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ments  have  been  made  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment, fraternal,  service,  ethnic  and 
cultural  arts  associations  to  assist  with 
the  comparably  modest  cost  of  restor- 
ing and  preserving  a  valuable  commu- 
nity building. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  has  worked 
dllegently  to  achieve  recognition  for 
its  efforts.  In  rev/ard  the  Washington 
High  School  restoration  project  re- 
ceived certification  from  the  State  of 
California  as  an  historical  site.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  contributed  to  the 
conunittee's  most  recent  and  most  sig- 
nificant acknowledgement,  the  place- 
ment of  Washington  High  School  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

I  commend  the  contributions  of  all 
those  involved  with  the  Washington 
High  School  restoration  project.  The 
work  done  today  will  benefit  genera- 
tions to  come,  not  only  as  a  communi- 
ty events  center  for  use  by  countless 
citizens,  but  as  a  piece  of  Fremont's 
history  preserved.* 


PROOF  OF  BENEFIT  FROM 
FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  an  important  thank 
you  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Kathryn  M.  Phillips  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.  Ms.  Phillips  Is  attend- 
ing Park  College  In  Parkville,  Mo.  She 
is  an  excellent  student  and  a  credit  to 
her  classmates.  Her  letter  is  important 
because  Kathy  is  evidence  that  there 
Is  a  real  benefit  derived  from  Federal 
student  aid.  What  kind  of  future  can 
this  student,  or  any  other  capable, 
needy  student  expect  without  some 
sort  of  help?  By  cutting  student  aid, 
the  administration  is  saying  education 
is  not  Important.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  Kath- 
ryn Phillips  is  the  other  side  to  the  ad- 
ministration's reasoning  for  ending 
educational  assistance.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  find  time  to  read  this  im- 
portant letter. 

Dear  CoifCRESSMAN  Skelton:  Each  year  I 
write  you  to  tell  you  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
Federal  student  aid  which  I  have  received, 
specifically,  the  Pell  Orant.  NDSL  and 
Work/Study.  This  year  I  must  also  tell  you 
of  the  dreams  made  into  reality  accom- 
plished through  the  student  aid  which  I 
have  received,  along  with  the  Missouri 
Orant  and  various  academic  scholarships. 

I  will  be  completing  my  third  year  at  Park 
College  In  May.  This  year  both  my  sister 
and  I  are  going  to  Park  and  we  love  it!  Next 
year  my  brother  will  be  here  too.  Having 
three  children  in  college  is  difficult  enough 
with  the  flriancial  aid  program  as  it  is.  but  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  if  there  were 
no  aid.  My  parents  are  unable  to  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  obtain  a  degree  and  continue 
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to  support  my  other  brothers  and  sister  at 
home  (I  am  the  oldest  of  sU).  But,  I  work 
hard  to  go  to  school.  I  am  a  AmText  opera- 
tor, through  the  work/study  program,  a 
mathematics  teaching  assistant,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body.  In  addition  to 
these  responsibilities,  I  also  work  hard  to 
keep  my  grades  up  to  earn  academic  schol- 
arships. Last  semester  I  received  all  A's.  I 
am  a  mathematics  major  minoring  In  Eng- 
lish, business  and  computer  science.  I  am  an 
above  average  student  with  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.67  as  testimony.  My 
grades  are  important  to  me  because  I  also 
hope  to  continue  my  studies  In  mathematics 
at  graduate  school.  Hopefully,  with  the  help 
of  futher  financial  aid,  I  wiU  be  able  to  grad- 
uate from  Park  in  May  1983  and  continue 
my  studies.  I  pray  that  my  brother  and  sis- 
ters will  be  as  fortimate  as  I  to  receive  simi- 
lar opportunltes. 

Kathryn  M.  Phillips.* 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND  REVISITED 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  coNiracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
years  ago  yesterday,  the  nuclear  indus- 
try suffered  its  most  publicized  and 
most  costly  accident;  the  partial  melt- 
down at  Three  Mile  Island  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. March  28,  1979,  was  a  bench- 
mark in  public  awareness  and  concern 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  power 
and  the  start  of  Federal  Government 
efforts  to  effectively  regulate  the  nu- 
clear power  industry. 

In  these  3  years,  the  nuclear  indus- 
try has  not  fared  well.  Accidents  have 
occurred  at  numerous  other  plants. 
Revelations  of  embarrassing  design 
errors  and  poor  quality  construction 
have  severely  undermined  the  indus- 
try's image  of  competence.  And  the 
economic  viability  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry is  now  questioned  even  by  some 
utility  executives  themselves. 

Cancellations  of  the  BalUy  plant  In 
Indiana,  the  Black  Fox  plant  in  Okla- 
homa, the  two  plants  in  the  extraordi- 
narily troubled  Washington  State 
power  system  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  review  of  Its  whole 
nuclear  program  are  a  few  of  the 
many  Indications  that  utilities  today 
are  rethinking  their  commitment  to 
additional  nuclear  plants. 

A  number  of  factors  are  prompting 
this  rethinking.  The  cost  of  building 
these  plsuits  has  burgeoned  to  the 
multibillion  dollar  mark.  At  the  same 
time,  the  hope  that  these  plants  would 
be  perpetual  energy-producing  ma- 
chines has  not  been  achieved.  Capac- 
ity factors  have  been  below  the  indus- 
try's expectations  because  accidents 
and  needed  repairs  cause  recurrent 
outages. 

And  a  number  of  recent  incidents 
such  as  the  one  at  Glnna  In  New  York 
have  brought  to  light  a  disturbing 
fact;  a  number  of  nuclear  plants  are 
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not  likely  to  last  the  full  30  to  40  years 
they  were  supposed  to  last.  Problems 
of  steam  generator  tube  degradation 
and  embrittlement  of  reactor  vessels 
win  certainly  curtail  the  useful  life  of 
some,  and  perhar>s  many,  nuclear  reac- 
tors. That  will  substantially  reduce 
the  return  on  those  billion-dollar  in- 
vestments. 

While  the  problem  of  steam  genera- 
tor degradation  is  but  one  of  many  ge- 
neric safety  issues  plaguing  the  indus- 
try, it  Is  an  extremely  widespread  one: 
49  of  the  72  plants  currently  operating 
are  susceptible  to  failing  steam  gen- 
erators. Of  those  49  plants,  34  have  ex- 
perienced problems.  Repair  costs— like 
plant  construction  costs— are  frequent- 
ly staggering.  Replacement  of  the 
steam  generator  at  the  Turkey  Point 
plant  In  Florida  will  cost  some  $498 
million— more  than  double  the  original 
price  tag  for  building  the  facility. 

Finally,  the  utilities  abandoning  nu- 
clear power  know  one  of  the  more  dis- 
turbing facts  about  the  Industry  which 
few  members  of  the  public  have  yet 
understood.  These  plants,  once  they 
are  finished  generating  electricity 
after  40  years  or  even  less,  must  be  de- 
commissioned. They  must  be  disman- 
tled and  the  site  cleared  of  the  radio- 
active wastes  produced. 

The  cost  of  decommissioning  each  of 
the  Nation's  72  operating  nuclear 
plants  is  not  known.  But  it  certainly 
will  range  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 
And  that  money  Is  money  the  utilities 
do  not  have  today.  In  most  cases,  no 
money  is  being  set  aside  for  that  very 
rainy  day  when  the  decommissioning 
bills  will  have  to  be  paid.  And  as  we  all 
know,  if  and  when  already-troubled 
utilities  actually  face  bUls  they  cannot 
pay,  suggestions  of  a  Federal  bailout 
with  taxpayer  dollars  will  be  heard. 
The  TMI  bailout  plan  could  be  Just 
the  first  of  many.  In  fact,  suggestions 
have  already  been  made  for  a  $50  bil- 
lion bailout  in  the  form  of  low-interest 
loans  for  the  Industry. 

Regrettably,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion appears  oblivious  to  these  strong 
marketplace  signals.  The  administra- 
tion has  committed  itself  to  a  nuclear 
policy  which  is  largely  that  of  booster- 
ism.  The  administration  appears  to  be- 
lieve that  the  only  thing  ailing  the  nu- 
clear Industry  is  too  much  regulation— 
and  not  enough  Federal  taxpayer  sub- 
sidy. 

Consequently,  the  hallmarks  of  the 
administration  nuclear  policy  are  loos- 
ening regulatory  restraints  and  bol- 
stering subsidies  for  the  industry— at 
Clinch  River  and  elsewhere. 

During  the  3  years  since  the  Three 
Mile  Island  accident,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment,  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  which  I  chair  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions into  the  problems  In  the  nuclear 
Industry  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  ad- 
dressing those  problems.  The  evidence 
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garnered  from  those  bipartisan  Inves- 
tigations has  resulted  In  four  NRC 
oversight  reports  which  the  committee 
has  Issued— reports  which  In  most 
cases  received  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  members  of  the  fuU  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

That  evidence  and  those  reports 
simply  do  not  square  with  any  claim 
that  regulatory  burdens  are  the  source 
of  the  nuclear  industry's  problems. 
And  they  certainly  do  not  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  increased  Federal  sub- 
sidies are  the  answer,  especially  in  a 
time  of  fiscal  austerity.  Instead,  they 
suggest  that  public  health  and  safety, 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  envlrormient, 
require  a  much  stronger  NRC  per- 
formance than  we  have  seen  so  far. 

Over  the  last  3  years  my  subcommit- 
tee's investigations  have  found  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  NRC's  enforcement 
and  Inspection  programs.  Most  recent- 
ly, the  NRC's  response  to  the  "licens- 
ing delay"  which  has  now  virtually 
evaporated  has  been  to  deemphaslze 
safety  programs  at  a  time  when  much 
of  the  TMI  action  plan  remains  un- 
completed and  far  behind  schedule. 
During  the  last  year  the  Commission 
met  25  times  on  the  "licensing  delay" 
question.  This  total  is  far  greater  than 
any  single  safety  issue  and  Is,  in  fact, 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  safety 
issue  meetings  during  the  period.  In 
addition,  while  staffing  for  licensing 
programs  has  more  than  doubled,  staff 
resources  for  safety  programs  has 
been  cut  almost  25  percent. 

Emergency  planning  programs— the 
need  for  which  was  dramatized  by  the 
TMI  accident— are  still  not  fully  In 
place.  Utilities  have  been  slow  to  im- 
plement these  important  programs 
and  the  NRC  response  to  the  indus- 
try's failure  has  been  minimal.  The 
February  1,  1982  deadline  for  the  in- 
stallation of  sirens  to  alert  area  resi- 
dents in  case  of  a  plant  emergency 
passed  with  many  sites  not  having 
those  alarms  in  place.  And  what  is 
equally  disturbing  is  that  while  most 
utilities  have  now  Installed  the  sys- 
tems, we  are  finding  that  many  of 
them  don't  work.  So,  3  years  after  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident  citizens  are 
still  not  fully  protected  through  an  ef- 
fective warning  system  In  case  of  an 
accident. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
consider current  policies  regarding  nu- 
clear power.  Nuclear  power  simply 
may  not  prove  to  be  economically 
viable  over  the  long  term.  Alternative 
energy  sources  and  conservation  pro- 
grams—which by  the  way  have  proven 
to  be  so  effective  In  reducing  our 
energy  consumption— must  receive  a 
larger  share  of  scarce  Federal  dollars. 
We  should  heed  the  cleau-  signals  from 
the  marketplace  and  assure  fuU  fund- 
ing for  such  programs  and  not  devote 
scarce  Federal  doUars  to  bailing  out 
the  troubled  nuclear  power  industry.* 
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WHAT'S  BECOME  OP  VIETNAM? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  IlXIIfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKFRKSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  in 
this  country.  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, who  told  us  that  the  former 
Oovemments  of  South  Vietnam  were 
corrupt  and  dictatorial  did  everything 
they  could  to  see  those  Governments 
fail.  Eventually  North  Vietnam  invad- 
ed the  South  with  tanlLS  and  the  crit- 
ics got  what  they  wanted. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  under  communism?  What 
has  happened  to  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front?  We  were  told  by  idealistic 
but  misinformed  critics  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  the  NLF  would  nile  the 
country  but  it  is  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  rule. 

Anyone  seeUng  to  discover  the 
dreadful,  Inhunuui  conditions  of  Viet- 
nam under  its  new  Communist  mas- 
ters will  want  to  read  the  piece  I  Insert 
into  the  Recors  at  this  point:  "What's 
Become  of  Vietnam?"  by  Doan  Van 
Toai.  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
March  24.  1982. 

What's  Bkomx  op  Vixtmam? 

Current  economic  conditions  In  Vietnam 
are  much  worse  than  seven  years  ago  when 
the  United  States  ended  its  Involvement. 
Soviet  aid  to  Vietnam,  between  >3  million 
and  16  million  a  day,  has  been  Inadequate 
because  ot  the  high  cost  of  the  Cambodian 
invasion,  the  occupation  of  Laos  and  the 
need  to  counter  the  permanent  threat  from 
China.  Now.  after  giving  many  different  ex- 
cuses for  the  disastrous  economy.  Commu- 
nist Party  leaders  have  admitted  misman- 
agement and  corruption  in  Industrial  admin- 
istration and  In  the  party  system  Itself. 

The  Vietnamese  Communist  Party's  dally 
newspaper,  Nhan  Dan,  reported  on  May  12, 
1981.  that  2.563  national  and  collective  en- 
terprises of  15  provinces  lost  $121  million  In 
the  last  trimester  of  1980  alone  through 
mJsmanagement  and  corruption.  The  Viet- 
namese have  reluctantly  had  to  order  the 
end  of  the  collective  production  program  In 
some  Delta  areas  and  postpone  full  social- 
ization In  many  South  Vietnamese  cities. 
Some  small  private  businesses  are  to  be  left 
alone  rather  than  nationalized. 

Morale  among  party  leaders  is  so  bad  that 
the  Fifth  Party  Congress,  supposed  to  con- 
vene last  summer,  will  be  delayed  until  next 
summer.  In  the  meantime,  the  leadership 
intends  to  carry  out  all  measures  possible  to 
earn  foreign  currency,  regardless  of  econom- 
ic principles  or  human  consequences.  In  this 
regard,  the  Vietnamese  government's  entre- 
preneurial ingenuity  has  come  up  with  sev- 
eral innovative  expedients. 

First,  there  was  the  'boat  people  busi- 
ness." It  has  already  brought  the  party  and 
the  government  about  $4  btlllon.  Each  boat 
person  had  to  pay  an  unofficial  fee  In  gold 
to  government  officials  fc/  a  place  in  one  of 
the  thousands  of  refugee  boats  leaving  the 
country.  Though  this  business  was  supposed 
to  have  been  organized  /or  the  ethnic  Chi- 
nese, many  Vietnamese  got  places  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  paying  higher 
rates.    Houses,    property    and    money    left 
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behind  in  Vietnam  were  confiscated  by  the 
government. 

Le-Duc  Tho,  a  poUtburo  member  (and 
chief  negotiator  with  Henry  Kissinger  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference )  Is  said  to  be  the 
manager  of  this  buslnes.s  with  the  help  of 
his  two  powerful  brothers.  Oen.  Mai  chi 
Tho,  mayor  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnin  City  and  chief 
of  the  security  forces,  and  Oen.  Dinh  Due 
Thien,  the  new  minister  of  transportation. 
One  may  only  conjecture  about  the  amount 
of  bribery  and  corruption  that  accompanied 
this  human-export  business. 

Otn  RATION  COSTS  tSO 

The  second  major  business  is  the  trans- 
port of  gifts  from  overseas  Vietnamese  to 
relatives  In  Vietnam.  A  number  of  special 
companies  located  in  Los  Angeles.  Paris  and 
Toronto  have  announced  they  can  deliver 
gifts  from  abroad  to  Vietnam.  One  company 
accepts  dollars  from  the  senders  and  in 
return  delivers  food  rations  to  relatives  in 
Vietnam.  One  ration,  for  example,  costs  $50 
In  the  U.S.  and  provides  the  relatives  in 
Vietnam  with  50  kilos  of  rice  and  20  kilos  of 
sugar.  Since  the  official  ration  for  each 
family  in  Vietnam  Is  one  kilo  of  sugar  and 
10  Itllos  of  rice  a  month,  the  recipient  can 
resell  this  merchandise  on  the  black  market 
for  a  profit  to  survive. 

Despite  these  efforts,  Hanoi  does  not  earn 
enough  foreign  currency  to  pay  its  debt  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  import  the  materi- 
als needed  to  support  the  factories  left 
behind  by  the  former  Saigon  regime.  The 
Soviet  debt  amounts  to  some  $3  billion.  This 
aid  was  made  available  during  the  war  years 
in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than  gifts. 

Almost  all  the  major  industrial  factories 
have  been  closed  or  have  cut  back  produc- 
tion severely.  Even  such  showpieces  as  the 
paper  factory  at  Baibang  have  been  affect- 
ed. This  huge  plant  was  donated  In  1980  by 
Sweden,  the  major  Western  contributor  to 
Vietnam.  After  long  delays  due  to  misman- 
agement and  theft,  it  is  due  to  open  this 
year,  but  production  is  expected  to  fall  far 
short  of  initial  projections.  Meanwhile, 
newspapers  and  stationery  sent  from  Viet- 
nam represent  a  quality  of  paper  as  poor  as 
that  produced  centuries  ago.  A  Swedish  en- 
gineer Involved  In  the  Baibang  project  com- 
mented in  an  article  in  Der  Spiegel,  the 
West  German  magazine,  that  the  money 
given  to  build  the  factory  could  have  bought 
enough  paper  for  all  Vietnam  for  25  years. 

But  of  all  the  expedients  to  raise  foreign 
capital,  by  far  the  most  ambitious  and  emo- 
tion-laden has  been  the  government's  re- 
ported decision  to  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  500.000  Vietnamese  workers  for  Sibe- 
rian labor  between  now  and  1985.  This  de- 
velopment was  reported  extensively  in 
Europe  (The  Economists  Foreign  Report, 
Sept.  17,  1981;  Aspect  de  la  France,  Dec.  24. 
1981:  L'Expreas  Dec.  16,  1981,  and  in  Le 
Figaro).  Hanoi  also  15,000  "invited  workers  " 
to  Bulgaria  last  November,  the  Vietnamese 
government  took  60%  of  the  workers'  sala- 
ries to  pay  off  the  Soviet  debU.  To  many  Vi- 
etnamese this  forced  levy  of  workers  bears  a 
horrible  similarity  to  the  export  of  African 
slave  labor  to  North  America  In  the  18th 
and  19th  Centuries. 

One  clear  fact  Is  that  the  Hanoi  regime  is 
using  one  stone  to  kill  two  birds:  It  saves 
ItseU  the  cost  of  feeding  half  a  million 
mouths,  and  it  eliminates  the  remnants  of 
what  It  considers  reactionary  elements.  Vi- 
etnamese dissidents,  including  former  Hanoi 
Congressman  Nguyen  cong  Hoan,  have  told 
me  that  most  of  these  500,000  workers  are 
being  chosen  from  among  those  suspected 
of  political  opposition.  Including  the  stub- 
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bom.  Independent  elements  of  the  former 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  or  party 
members  suspected  of  pro-China  sympa- 
thies. 

One  former  NLF  leader  told  me  that 
much  as  the  Hanoi  leaders  used  the  Tet  of- 
fensive in  1968  to  largely  eliminate  the 
fighting  force  of  the  NLF,  they  are  today 
using  this  "worker-export"  plan  to  eliminate 
the  considerable  number  of  the  independent 
minded  and  non-Communist  revolutionaries 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The 
Vietnamese  government  has  failed  to  make 
public  any  official  contract  between  Hanoi 
and  Moscow  for  this  program  or  to  state 
publicly  the  duties,  rights  or  working  condi- 
tions of  the  Vietnamese  laborers.  Since  last 
summer,  most  of  Vietnamese  youth  between 
18  and  35  have  been  drafted  into  Vietnam's 
army.  Thus,  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
in  the  worker  plan  are  over  35. 

During  World  War  II,  the  French  recruit- 
ed thousands  of  Vietnamese  to  fight  in  the 
French  army  or  to  work  on  farms  in  the 
Jungles  of  Indochina.  But  this  service  was 
optional.  Today  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
government  forces  its  people  to  work  in 
Soviet  territory  regardless  of  their  wishes. 
People  in  Vietnam  today  often  quip  that  the 
manpower  export  program  is  "proletariat 
for  sale."  For  Its  part,  the  Soviet  Union 
achieves  two  goals:  military  bases  at  Danang 
and  Camranh  Bay  for  its  Pacific  presence 
and  the  employment  of  a  half  million  labor- 
ers at  a  cheap  price. 

TRYIKO  TO  DSE  POW  ISSUE 

The  economic  crisis  has  also  led  Hanoi  to 
consider  means  of  cultivating  the  West  and 
in  particular  its  largest  potential  source  of 
aid,  the  U.S.  Until  recently  North  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  use  the  POW  Issue  to  bargain  with  the 
American  government,  linking  release  of 
POWs  with  normalized  relations  and  aid. 
Then  last  Dec.  20.  Rot>ert  Muller,  executive 
director  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  four  other  Vietnam  veterans  visited 
Hanoi.  The  visit  was  described  by  the  Amer- 
icans as  having  for  Its  main  objective  the 
search  for  missing  servicemen.  It  was  por- 
trayed differently,  however,  for  Vietnamese 
home  consumption.  The  party  dally,  Nhan 
Dan  (Dec.  20,  1981),  tald  the  visitors  were  in 
Vietnam  seeking  proof  of  American  war 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  toxins. 

The  Soviet-Vietnam  link  Is  virtually  un- 
breakable. Vietnam's  age-old  enmity  with 
China  requires  an  alliance  with  some  coun- 
terbalancing force.  Moreover,  the  Vietnam- 
ese Communists  have  always  been  tutelarles 
of  the  Russians;  in  the  1930s  the  Vietnam- 
ese Communist  Party  platform  stated  that 
"under  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Vietnamese  revolution  is  growing 
firmly.  .  .  ."  On  Jan.  20  this  year,  when 
Brezhnev  awarded  the  Lenin  medal  to  Le- 
Daun,  leader  of  the  party,  and  to  Truong- 
Chlnh,  the  president  of  the  state,  Nhan  Dan 
editorialized:  "The  brotherly  and  comradely 
sentiment  between  the  two  countries  has 
never  been  breakable  and  is  becoming  ever 
firmer  as  internationalist  obligations  and 
duties  are  fulfilled. "  Ironically,  the  French 
Socialist  government  recently  gave  Vietnam 
$40  million  in  the  illusory  hope  that  Its  gift 
would  help  Hanoi  separate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  fact,  the  only  way  for  the  West  to  sepa- 
rate Hanoi  and  Moscow  would  be  to  replace 
the  $3  million  to  $6  million  per  day  of 
Soviet  aid  and  to  accept  the  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupation of  Cambodia  But  even  such  an  un- 
likely reshuffling  of  relationships  would  not 
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significantly  affect  the  deprivation  and  the 
absence  of  human  rights  that  characterize 
this  regime,  or  the  warfare  that  has  always, 
it  seems,  plagued  Indochina's  history. 

Hoang  Tung,  edltor-ln  chief  of  Nhan  Dan 
and  spokesman  for  the  party,  recently  wrote 
that  'in  wartime  we  had  enough  to  eat  and 
we  were  successful;  in  peace  we  are  hungry 
and  faUing."  His  statement  constitutes  an 
Implicit  but  stark  Indictment  of  the  role 
Communism  has  played  in  the  continuation 
of  war  and  the  perpetuation  of  hunger  in 
Vietnam. 


U.S.  LOSING  TECHNOLOGICAL 
LEAD 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  once  had  a  massive  lead 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  space-re- 
lated technologies.  This  techological 
advantage  created  thousands  of  Jobs 
for  Americans. 

Now.  the  United  States  has  only  a 
significant  lead  in  these  technologies, 
and  that  lead  is  decaying.  If  we  let  our 
advantage  continue  to  slide,  one  day 
we  will  import  rockets  like  we  import 
cars;  and  once  again  we  will  lose 
ground  to  Japan  and  Europe  in  an- 
other industry. 

Robert  Cowen.  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,'  wrote  an  Interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  Western  European  effort 
in  the  satellite-launching  business.  I 
am  sharing  it  with  my  colleagues  in 
hopes  Congress  will  reconmilt  itself 
maintaining  the  U.S.  edge  in  space-re- 
lated technologies. 

New  Orbits  por  Europe— West  Euhopeaws 

NuDOE  U.S. /Soviet  Mokopolt 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

As  technicians  make  final  preparations  for 
the  third  test  flight  of  the  United  SUtes 
space  shuttle  Columbia  later  this  month, 
Europe  is  beginning  to  compete  strongly  for 
a  share  of  the  lucrative  satellite  launching 
business. 

Last  week,  Arlanespace  announced  the 
signing  of  a  $50  million  contract  to  orbit  a 
communications  satellite  for  Canada  by 
1986.  Arianespace  Is  the  company  that  even- 
tually will  manage  commercial  launching 
business  for  the  12-nat1on  European  Space 
Agency  (ESA). 

Some  14  missions  are  already  scheduled 
the  ESA's  Ariane  launching  vehicle  over  the 
next  three  years.  They  Include  a  few  pay- 
loads  double-booked  with  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)— a  practice  some  customers  follow 
to  ensure  their  satellites  are  launched  on 
time.  They  also  include  payloads  won  away 
from  NASA,  such  as  a  General  Telephone- 
GTE  G-star  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Cor- 
poration Spacenet  communications  satel- 
lites. 

Signing  of  the  Canadian  contract  follows 
the  announcement  by  ESA,  on  Jan.  25,  that 
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its  Ariane  launching  vehicle  can  be  certified 
to  be  "qualified  and  thus  fully  operational" 
after  the  success  of  three  of  four  test 
flights.  This  is  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  shut- 
tle Is  far  from  similar  certification. 

At  its  meeting  Jan.  25  and  26,  ESA  also  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  development  of  a 
new  Ariane  launcher— Ariane  4.  It  is  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  boost  satellites  of  4.3 
metric-ton  (9,479  pounds)  mass  into  geosyn- 
chronous orbit.  That's  twice  the  mass  that 
the  present  Ariane  can  put  Into  this  impor- 
tant orbit. 

Geosynchronous  orbit  means  that  the  sat- 
ellite moves  around  Its  orbit  at  the  same 
rate  at  which  the  E^arth  turns.  Hence  it  re- 
mains over  a  given  spot  on  the  planet's  sur- 
face. This  makes  it  the  preferred  orbit  for 
many  communications  and  weather  obsci-v- 
Ing  satellites. 

ESA  has  already  taken  other  steps  to  en- 
hance its  commercial  launch  capabilities.  In 
1980,  even  before  the  present  Ariane  was 
well  into  its  test  series.  ESA  authorized 
minor  changes  that  will  boost  the  system's 
launching  power.  These  enhanced  launch- 
ers—Ariane  2  and  3— are  expected  to  be 
flying  next  year.  Also,  last  year,  ESA  decid- 
ed to  build  a  second  Ariane  launch  site  to  in- 
crease its  abUity  to  fulfiU  launch  commit- 
ments and  to  allow  more  launches  in  a  given 
time. 

Thus  it  is  that  those  ESA  members  par- 
ticipating in  the  Ariane  project  are  well  po- 
sitioned to  chaUenge  the  US  space  shuttle. 
Only  10  of  the  12  members  take  part— Bel- 
glum,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Britain.  Associate  members  Ireland  and 
Norway  do  not. 

NASA,  which  already  is  feeling  the  com- 
petition, is  considering  easing  some  of  its 
commercial  terms— such  as  the  requirement 
that  customers  decide  whether  to  uss  the 
shuttle  or  a  DelU  launching  rocket  30 
months  before  launch  date.  It  may  also 
have  to  modify  its  price  structure.  Right 
now.  Delta  launches  are  the  only  type  of 
launches  for  which  customers  must  pay  full 
cost. 

Both  shuttle  and  Ariane  launches  are 
being  subsidized  to  attract  business  over  the 
next  few  years.  However,  the  shuttle  is 
handicapped  by  uncertainties  both  as  to 
when  it  will  be  operational  and  to  what 
extent  it  will  be  able  to  meet  commercial 
commitments.  Budget  cuts  have  already 
forced  NASA  to  reduce  the  shuttle  schedule 
from  the  48  missions  originally  planned 
through  mid- 1985  to  32  flights. 

For  its  part,  ESA  will  ease  into  commer- 
cial operation.  It  calls  its  first  seven 
launches  a  "promotional  series."  Three  are 
scheduled  this  year,  beginning  In  late  April, 
and  four  next  year.  Then  commercial  re- 
sponsibUlty  will  be  handed  over  fully  to 
Arianespace,  which  is  a  private  company. 
Meanwhile,  the  powerful  Ariane  4  is  expect- 
ed to  be  demonstrated  in  1985  and  to 
become  operational  in  1986. 

ESA  Is  thinking  in  terms  of  cooperation, 
as  well  as  competition,  with  the  US.  It  is  in- 
volved in  the  shuttle  program  by  supplying 
Spacelab— a  laboratory  that  goes  In  the 
shuttle  equipment  bay  and  in  which  techni- 
cians can  work.  Both  it  and  the  US  talk 
hopefully  of  further  cooperative  projects  in 
space  exploration  that  will  share  the  costs 
of  the  research. 

However,  ESA  has  been  badly  burned 
when  the  US  has  unilaterally  withdrawn  or 
reduced  its  participation  in  such  joint 
projects  in  the  past.  The  most  serious  of 
such  actions  was  cancellation  of  the  US 
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spacecraft  in  the  Solar  Polar  Mission  to 
send  twin  spacecraft  to  explore  the  north 
and  south  polar  regions  of  the  sun. 

Thus,  In  spite  of  some  friction  in  the  past. 
ESA  is  inclined  to  seek  continued  US  coop- 
eration. But  ESA  officials  are  making  It 
clear  they  expect  to  be  treated  with  equal 
respect  in  any  future  joint  projects.* 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE 
TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
PASSAGE  OP  ITIE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  BY  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OP  PKKNSYLVANIA 
IJ»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  we 
commemorate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment with  pride  and  trepidation.  The 
approval  of  the  amendment  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  10  years  ago  cer- 
tainly represented  a  landmark  in  the 
struggle  for  recognition  of  women's 
rights.  Yet,  10  years  later,  we  find  our- 
selves within  3  months  of  the  ratifica- 
tion deadline,  with  a  hard  struggle  still 
ahead.  It  is  still  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  ratified  within 
that  deadline.  But  even  apart  from 
ratification,  the  most  significant  goal, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  much  has 
been  gained  in  the  campaign  for  equal 
rights  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  women's  movement  has  awak- 
ened the  conscience  of  the  Nation  to 
the  legal  and  social  inequities  suffered 
by  over  half  of  our  population,  merely 
because  they  were  bom  female.  The 
case  for  equal  opportunity  becomes 
clearer  as  women  continue  to  test  bar- 
riers which  previous  generations  took 
for  granted.  Even  those  who  oppose 
ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, like  President  Reagan,  pay  lip 
service  to  the  principal  of  equal  rights, 
claiming  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
"E"  and  the  "R,"  but  not  the  'A." 

In  spite  of  this  overaU  progress,  we 
do  now  find  ourselves  facing  tough 
and  well-organized  opposition  from 
the  "new  rights."  Notwithstanding  its 
rhetoric,  the  present  administration 
has  an  abysmal  record  in  recognizing 
women's  talents  through  appoint- 
ments to  public  pollcjmiaking  posi- 
tions. There  are  no  women  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  none  are  included 
in  his  inner  circle  of  advisers,  and  few 
hold  other  major  offices.  Women  con- 
sidered for  Pederal  court  appoint- 
ments are  exposed  to  right  wing  litmus 
tests  which  are  not  applied  to  men. 
While  Justice  O'Connor  was  able  to 
survive  this  "new  right"  assault,  the 
nomination  of  Judith  Whittaker  was 
blocked  merely  because  she  was  sus- 
pected of  harboring  prochoice  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  abortion.  This 
administration  has  also  entrusted  the 
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enforcement  of  equal  opportunity  laws 
to  unsympathetic  political  appointees, 
and  advocated  selective  budget  cutting 
to  undermine  important  programs 
such  as  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  short,  what  we  have  experienced 
over  the  last  10  years  is  an  extensive 
broadening  of  the  base  of  the  women's 
movement,  and  acceptance  of  its 
values  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people.  At  the  same 
time,  that  well-organized  minority 
which  has  arisen  in  opposition  to  pro- 
gressive change  is  temporarily  in  as- 
cendancy. Fortunately,  we  live  in  a  de- 
mocracy. In  which  the  values  of  the 
majority  will  find  expression  through 
the  political  process,  if  those  who  are 
concerned  are  willing  to  work  and 
make  it  happen.  Let  us  all  take  this 
day  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  that 
effort.* 
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VIEWS  OP  PAST  PRESIDENTS  OP 
THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUD- 
IES ASSOCIATION  ON  EL  SAL- 
VAEKDR 
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TRIBUTE  TO  POUR  BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PINNSYLVAlfIA 
nr  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  four 
Boy  Scouts  from  Luzerne  County  in 
the  nth  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
These  four  scouts  will  receive  or  have 
recently  received  the  highest  scouting 
award,  the  coveted  Eagle  Scout  Award. 

Michael  K.  Bums,  17.  the  son  of 
Robert  P.  and  Bemadette  Bums,  is  a 
senior  at  Bishop  Hafey  High  School. 
In  addition  to  receiving  the  Scout  of 
the  Year  Award  from  his  troop,  he  has 
lettered  in  both  soccer  and  wrestling. 
Michael  received  his  Eagle  Scout 
Award  on  January  26. 

Corey  Wetzel,  15,  the  son  of  Jacques 
and  John  Wetzel,  is  a  sophomore  at 
West  Hazelton  High  School,  is  a 
member  of  the  high  school  band  and 
also  is  a  junior  fireman  for  the  Con- 
yngham  Pire  Department.  Corey  re- 
ceived his  Eagle  Scout  Award  on  Peb- 
ruary  6. 

Christopher  J.  Turant,  17.  the  son  of 
Bernard  and  Lorraine  Turant,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Wyoming  Area  High  School, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  ski  club 
and  bowling  club.  Christopher  will  re- 
ceive his  Eagle  Scout  Award  on  April 
4. 

Mark  D.  Bertoccl.  16,  the  son  of  Roy 
and  Beverly  Bertoccl,  is  also  a  student 
at  Wyoming  Area  High  School,  where 
he  is  a  member  of  the  swim  team.  He 
participates  in  church  activities  as 
well.  Mark  will  receive  his  Eagle  Scout 
Award  on  April  4. 

I  join  parents,  friends,  and  members 
of  their  communities  in  congratulating 
these  young  men  and  wishing  them 
equal  success  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors.* 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OFMAKTUUn) 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  concerns  me  most 
about  the  Reagan  administration's 
policy  in  El  Salvador  is  that  it  rests  on 
a  view  of  the  situation  in  that  country 
that  is  shared  by  almost  none  of  the 
people  who  follow  Latin  Americ&n  af- 
fairs as  a  profession.  Recently,  most  of 
the  past  presidents  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  Association,  who  repre- 
sent a  distinguished  group  of  Latin 
Americanists,  signed  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  expressing  their  disagree- 
ment with  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor. I  wish  to  share  the  letter  with  my 
colleagues: 

March  3.  1982. 
Mr.  RoNAU)  Rkagam. 

Prttident  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Prksident:  We.  the  undersigned 
past-presidents  of  the  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies Association  since  Its  founding,  feel  it  im- 
portant and  appropriate  to  inform  you  of 
our  disacreement  with  current  I7nlted 
States  policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

The  assumptions  on  which  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  are  based  are  regarded  as 
questionable  not  only  by  us.  but  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  groups  knowledgeable  about 
Latin  America  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Above  all.  we  lielieve  that  resist- 
ance to  the  government  of  £1  Salvador  is 
primarily  due  to  conditions  in  that  country, 
and  Is  only  secondarily  influenced  by  such 
support  as  it  receives  from  Nicaragua.  Cuba 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  Resistance  to  the 
present  government  appears  to  us  as  funda- 
mentally a  protest  against  extreme  social 
and  economic  injustice:  the  tactics  of  the 
Salvadorean  armed  forces,  and  related  para- 
military groups:  and  the  absence  of  political 
democracy  and  freedom. 

Our  analysis  of  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor leads  us  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
those  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  experts 
both  In  this  country  and  in  Western  Europe 
(1)  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  persons  ItiUed  every  month  in  El 
Salvador  are  ItlUed  by  government  forces  or 
those  linked  to  them:  (2)  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  not  capable  of  controlling  Its 
armed  forces  and  the  para-military  groups 
on  the  extreme  right:  (3)  the  official  agri- 
cultural reform  program  Is.  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  tie.  ineffective;  and  (4)  honest, 
competitive  elections  are  not  possible  under 
present  conditions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  it 
to  be  highly  inappropriate  that  the  U.S. 
government  should  provide  military  support 
to  the  armed  forces  of  El  Salvador.  More- 
over, we  believe  that  while  such  aid  contin- 
ues, this  country  loses  credibility  as  a  de- 
fender of  human  rights  and  democracy  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  Administra- 
tion: (1)  cease  immediately  all  military  sup- 
port of  the  present  regime  <we  support  the 
continuation  of  supervised  emergency  food 


aid).  (2)  exert  all  the  influence  we  have  to 
achieve  that  the  most  extreme  military  ele- 
ments leave  El  Salvador,  as  did  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  Somoza  regime:  and  (3)  join 
West    European    and    Mexican    efforts    to 
bring  the  two  sides  to  the  negotiating  table. 
We  deem  current  U.S.  policy  toward  El 
Salvador  as  not  well  founded,  and  as  damag- 
ing to  our  stature  in  the  world.  We  would 
urge  you  to  change  that  policy  with  the 
utmost  rapidity. 
Sincerely. 
Tom  E.  Davis  '(1966).  Chairman  of  the 
Organizing  Committee.  FYeida  Silvert 
(1967).    widow   of   Kalman   H.   Silvert 
first  president  and  cofounder).  Rich- 
ard  N.   Adams   (1968).   John    Augelll 
(1969),      Pederlco      G.      Oill      (1971). 
Thomas   Sltidmore   (1972).    Henry   A. 
Landsberger  (1973).  Paul  L.  Doughty 
(1974).     Richard     R.      Fagen     (1975. 
Joseph  Oninwald  (1976).  Evelyn  Ste- 
vens   (1977).    Riordan    Rcett    (1978). 
Peter  H.  Smith  ( 1981 ).« 


FIRST  HOUSE  ACTION  ON 
EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade  held  a  markup  session  on 
H.R.  1799.  a  legislation  to  foster  the 
creation  of  export  trading  companies. 

This  was  the  first  House  action  this 
session  on  this  important  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
Jonathan  Bingham  for  moving  ahead. 
The  subcommittee  adopted  three 
amendments  to  H.R.  1799  during 
markup: 

First,  title  I  was  amended  to  limit 
bank  participation  In  export  trading 
companies  to  bank  holding  companies 
and  Edge  Act  corporations.  Bank  hold- 
ing companies  would  be  permitted  to 
Invest  up  to  5  percent  of  their  consoli- 
dated capital  and  surplus,  and  Edge 
Act  corporations  up  to  25  percent  of 
their  capital  and  surpliis  in  export 
trading  companies.  All  Investments  in 
export  trading  companies  would  be 
subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve.  This  aunendment  would 
provide  greater  protection  for  bank  de- 
posits and  reflects  a  number  of  con- 
cerns currently  expressed  by  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Fernand  St 
Germain. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  adopted 
an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bob 
Shamanskt  of  (Dhio  that  clarifies  the 
entent  of  Congress  that  the  limited 
antitrtist  Immunity  offered  by  the  leg- 
islation does  not  extend  to  domestic 
commerce.  This  was  a  worthwhile 
amendment  that  clarified  an  ambigui- 
ty In  the  bUl  and  I  was  happy  to  sup- 
port It. 
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Third,  the  subcommittee  deleted  the 
provision  in  H.R.  1799  dealing  with 
the  DISC  tax  provision,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate passage  of  the  bill  through  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  action 
we  took  today  addresses  many  of  the 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed  by 
other  House  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  H.R.  1799.  and  I  believe  it 
was  an  important  first  step  in  seeing 
this  legislation  through  the  Congress 
this  session  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Inches  closer  each  day  to  a 
trade  war  with  Japan. 

There  are  nearly  a  dozen  "reciproci- 
ty" bills  circulating  In  Congress;  they 
represent  the  frustration  that  many 
Members  feel  with  the  often  impen- 
etrable trade  barriers  the  Japanese 
have  thrown  up  to  American  products. 

The  House  Export  Task  Force, 
which  I  chair,  recently  held  a  meeting 
with  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive Dave  Macdonald  on  the  issue  of 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  The  Mem- 
bers who  attended  made  It  clear  that 
these  bills  are  intended  to  send  a 
"message"  to  those  nations  that  treat 
our  exports  unfairly,  and  to  our  trade 
representatives  and  congressional 
leaders  who  need  to  know  that  the  re- 
duction of  foreign  quotas  and  other 
nontariff  barriers  must  have  a  high 
priority. 

These  reciprocity  bills  take  many 
forms,  from  the  imposition  of  a  parity 
tax.  to  a  quota  system  or  local  content 
requirements.  They  are  borne  of  the 
fact  that  domestic  manufacturers  of 
dairy  and  meat  products,  citrus  and 
other  fresh  fruit,  finished  wood  prod- 
ucts, and  high  technology  are  running 
into  a  stone  wall  in  their  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  Japanese  market. 

As  one  who  represents  the  North- 
west, with  its  high  dependence  on  the 
wood  products  Industry,  I  have  long 
battled  the  Japanese  over  their  addic- 
tion to  our  unprocessed  logs.  For  too 
long,  we  have  been  a  colony  of  that 
nation  as  regards  our  wood  products; 
we  send  them  the  raw  resource  to  sup- 
port their  domestic  manufacturing  In- 
dustry. As  a  result,  we  fail  to  realize 
the  full  economic  potential  of  the  re- 
source. 

Just  recently,  a  special  negotiating 
committee  has  been  formed  to  con- 
vince and  persuade  the  Japanese  that 
they  must  accept  more  of  our  finished 
products.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
they  are  making  progress.  But  it  is 
slow  progress— and  at  a  time  when  our 
domestic  economy  Is  In  a  tailspln, 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  impa- 
tience. 

For  their  part,  the  Japanese  claim 
that  much  of  the  fault  is  our  own. 
that  if  we  were  more  sophisticated  in 
the  ways  of  international  trade,  that  if 
we  better  "played  the  game"  we  would 
have  greater  success  in  exporting. 
There  is  much  truth  to  this. 
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That  Is  why  passage  of  the  export 
trading  company  bill.  H.R.  1799.  is  of 
such  importance.  Aside  from  the  large 
multinationals,  our  small  and  medium- 
sized  companies  simply  do  not  export. 
They  find  the  process  confusing  and 
frightening.  They  lack  the  expertise  In 
language  and  law,  the  capital  and  the 
knowledge  of  overseas  markets  to  be 
successful  in  export  trading. 

The  ETC  bill  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  generate  this  expertise.  It 
would  assist  our  domestic  companies 
in  finding  their  way  through  the 
thicket  of  regulations  that  may  bar 
the  door.  In  effect,  this  is  a  positive, 
aggressive  approach  to  the  problem  of 
nontariff  barriers,  one  that  steers 
clear  off  protectionist  legislation 
which  carries  the  danger  of  retaliation 
and  a  full-scale  trade  war. 

We  need  to  move  expeditiously  on 
the  creation  of  trading  companies.  A 
private  study  conducted  by  Chase 
Econometrics  estimated  that  by  1985, 
export  trading  companies  could  in- 
crease GNP  by  $27  to  $55  billion,  in- 
crease employment  by  320,000  to 
640,000  workers,  and  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit  by  $11  to  $22  blUlon. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  legisla- 
tion which  has  the  potential  for  creat- 
ing jobs  and  helping  the  coimtry  to- 
wards true  economic  recovery •• 


CONCERN  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

vs  the  house  op  ritresentatives 
Monday.  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  I  am 
constantly  made  aware  of  the  plight  of 
many  Soviet  Jews  who  are  being 
denied  their  right  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  country  of 
their  choice.  In  1981,  the  level  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  a  10-year  low,  a  dis- 
turbing indication  of  the  Soviets'  dis- 
regard for  the  doctrines  of  human 
rights  so  clesu'ly  established  by  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Despite  this  pessimistic  outlook  for 
many  Soviet  Jews,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  concern  for  these  individuals  re- 
mains strong  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  one  of  my  constituents.  Dr. 
Joel  M.  Levin  of  Miami,  serves  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  this  active 
concern.  Dr.  Levin  has  taken  up  the 
cause  of  a  28-year  old  Jewish  activist, 
Yakov  Mesh,  who  is  being  harassed 
and  threatened  by  Soviet  officials  as  a 
result  of  his  protests  against  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  right  of  his 
family  and  other  Jews  to  emigrate. 

Although  Dr.  Levin  has  never  met 
Yakov  Mesh,  his  selfless  efforts  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  Mesh  family 
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from  the  Soviet  Union  deserve  the 
highest  praise  and  recognition.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  an 
article  published  in  the  March/April 
issue  of  Boxing  Tc»day  which  unfolds 
the  story  behind  these  two  remarkable 
men.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that, 
through  recognizing  the  commitment 
of  Dr.  Levin  and  others  in  helping  to 
secure  basic  human  rights  of  all  indi- 
viduals, this  goal  will  some  day  be  real- 
ized. 

Russians  Declare  Jewish  Boxer  Sbcuritt 
Risk! 

(By  Bob  Rubin) 

Bill  Medei's  left  was  a  blur  as  it  hissed 
through  the  air  and  landed  on  the  nose  of 
Dr.  Joel  Levin,  breaking  it.  Had  it  been  a  le- 
gitimate fight,  the  ref  would  have  stopped  it 
right  there  in  the  first  round.  No,  had  It 
been  a  legitimate  fight,  the  ref  would  have 
stopped  it  before  it  began. 

Medei  is  a  tough.  2S-year-old  professional 
middleweight  who  trains  in  Miami's  famed 
Fifth  Street  Gym.  Levin  is  a  40-year-old 
Miami  plastic  surgeon  with  no  previous 
boxing  experience.  They  met  In  the  ring  at 
the  Sheraton  Beach  Hotel  on  Miami  Beach 
for  a  three-round  exhibition  last  simimer. 

It  was  a  mismatch  with  a  cause.  Levin 
wasn't  fighting  Medei.  He  was  fighting  a  far 
bigger,  tougher  and  more  dangerous  foe.  for 
extremely  high  stakes.  Levin  was  fighting 
the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  a  man  and  his 
family  he  has  never  met.  He  was  fighting  to 
publicize  the  plight  of  Yakov  Mesh,  a  28- 
year-old  Soviet  Jew  In  Odessa,  who  wants  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  with  his  wife  Marina  and 
their  five-year-old  son  Marat. 

Mesh  and  other  "refusnlk"  Jews  with  the 
courage  to  challenge  the  Soviets'  iron  grip 
on  their  lives,  are  thorns  in  the  paw  of  the 
Russian  bear.  Levin  thinks  his  efforts,  and 
the  efforts  of  others  to  make  the  world 
aware  of  Mesh,  are  probably  all  that  stand 
between  Mesh  and  a  Siberian  prison— or 
perhaps  death.  That's  why  Levin  considers 
his  broken  nose  a  badge  of  honor.  "I'm  very 
proud  of  it, "  he  said. 

And  Medei,  nicknamed  "the  Italian 
hammer,"  was  proud  to  do  something  to 
help  a  man  half  a  world  away  he  will  prob- 
ably never  meet.  After  his  own  vigorous 
workouts  at  the  Fifth  Street  Gym.  he  and 
his  trainer  Dave  Clark  would  travel  over  to 
Tropical  Park,  the  old  closed-down  race- 
track, to  work  with  Levin  to  prepare  him  for 
their  "fight."  Every  day  for  nearly  two 
months,  this  odd  couple  would  spar  for  the 
cause  of  three  strangers. 

"I've  never  had  a  chance  to  help  people." 
Medei  said.  "I've  had  a  lot  of  help  In  boxing, 
but  I've  never  Ijeen  able  to  give  some  back 
xmtU  now  .  .  .  The  more  I  got  involved  in  it. 
the  more  I  wanted  to  help.  The  good  feeling 
I  have  inside  I  can't  explain."  "I'm  a  Bill 
Medei  fan  for  life."  Levin  said.  "A  neat  guy. 
absolutely  neat." 

The  Medei-Levln-Mesh  saga  began  In  1977 
when  Levin  and  his  wife  took  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  met  some  Jewish  activists 
In  the  flesh  for  the  first  time.  The  Levins 
had  been  members  of  the  South  Florida 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  but  the  person- 
al contact  with  people  Levin  terms  "modem- 
day  heroes"  turned  a  cause  into  a  deep  com- 
mitment. 

"Everyone  of  these  so-called  refusnlks 
know  that,  as  soon  as  they  apply  for  emigra- 
tion to  Israel,  they're  going  to  lose  their 
professional  status  and  probably  wind  up 
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serving  several  Jail  term*,"  Levin  said. 
"They're  going  to  be  harassed  by  neighbors 
and  perhaps  physically  intimidated.  It  starts 
a  whole  cycle  where  their  lives  become  mis- 
erable. They've  seen  It  happen  to  their 
fellow  activists,  yet  they  do  it  anyway.  To 
me.  that's  a  hero,  someone  who  puts  it  all 
on  the  line  for  a  cause. " 

"You  luiow,  under  Soviet  law.  they  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  homeland.  According  to 
the  Helsinki  accords,  that's  their  right.  But 
the  Soviets  make  up  all  these  excuses  why 
they  can't  leave— The  reason  you  can't  go  is 
because  you  were  in  the  Army  six  years  ago 
and  therefore  you  know  security  secrets.' 
That's  a  lot  of  bull.  One  man  got  out  told  us 
in  Israel.  I  was  a  shoe  clerk  in  the  Army. 
What  secrets  did  I  know?  "  " 

Why  don't  the  SovleU  let  them  go? 
"That's  a  good  question. "  Levin  said.  "The 
theory  Is  that  the  Russians  want  to  have  an 
image  In  the  world  of  the  worker's  state. 
where  life  is  wonderful.  But  when  you  have 
millions  of  people  who  want  to  get  out— not 
Just  Jews— it  destroys  that  image. " 

The  Levins  became  aware  of  Mesh 
through  Lev  Roltburd.  a  Jewish  emigre 
from  Odessa  who  got  out  after  several  years 
of  effort  on  his  behalf  by  vaxious  American 
Jewish  organizations,  including  the  Levins'. 
Roltburd  told  the  Levins  and  other  mem- 
bers of  their  temple  that  Mesh  was  a  tailor 
working  as  a  night  watchman  who  had  been 
arrested  for  several  short  periods  and  re- 
peatedly called  by  the  KGB.  Mesh's  mother, 
father  and  brother  had  been  permitted  to 
leave  nearly  three  years  earlier.  So  had  his 
wife's  mother,  father,  sister  and  grandmoth- 
er. In  all.  some  20  family  members  departed 
on  the  same  flight.  Only  Mesh,  his  wife  and 
son  were  refused  permission  to  leave.  Why? 
Mesh  was  told  it  was  not  "the  right  time" 
for  him  to  go. 

Roitburd  gave  the  Levins  a  short  printed 
biography  of  Mesh,  which  Included  a  note 
»hat  he  had  been  a  boxer  while  serving  In 
the  Army.  That  caught  the  eye  and  lingered 
In  the  mind  of  Levin,  who  enjoyed  the  sport 
as  a  spectator. 

Later,  in  an  unsuccessful  plea  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  light  heavyweight  Mike  ("The 
Jewish  Bomber")  Rossman  for  Rossman  to 
make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  Mesh,  Levin 
said  he'd  even  be  willing  to  step  Into  the 
ring  to  publicize  Mesh's  struggle.  "It  just 
popped  Into  my  head  as  I  was  talking," 
Levin  recalled.  Rossman 's  man  said  no.  but 
the  Idea  stuck  in  Levin's  mind.  Enter  Bill 
Medel. 

A  little  after  midnight  on  the  evening  of 
April  21.  Medei  entered  Baptist  Hospital  in 
the  southwest  Miami  suburb  of  Kendall.  He 
had  fought  that  night  and  suffered  a  deep 
gash  over  his  left  eye.  The  surgeon  on  duty 
who  stitched  him  up  happened  to  be  Or. 
Joel  Levin. 

The  conversation  got  around  to  Mesh,  and 
Levin  mentioned  his  nutty  notion  of  fight- 
ing to  call  attention  to  the  Russian's  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  Medei's  humanitarian  In- 
stincts inspired  him  to  participate,  but  his 
boxing  instincts  and  the  sight  of  Levin's 
flabby  40-year-old  body  left  him  dubious.  "I 
couldn't  see  how  we  could  do  It. "  he  admit- 
ted. 

But  he  couldn't  know  then  how  much 
effort  Levin  was  willing  to  put  Into  the  proj- 
ect. Levin  went  at  his  conditioning  program 
with  a  dedication  that  startled  Medei.  "He's 
cramming  six  years  of  work  into  a  month, " 
the  fighter  observed. 

Levin  shed  20  pounds  to  get  down  to  a 
fighting  weight  of  151  pounds.  He  couldn't 
master  the  art  of  skipping  rope  (  "one  skip 
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and  his  legs  were  all  tied  up. "  Dave  Clark 
said  with  a  laugh),  so  he  did  Jumping  jacks 
instead.  He  ran  wind  sprints  and  took  daily 
Jogs  of  two-to-three  miles.  Most  Important, 
he  sparred  with  Medel  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  trade.  "I  didn't  want  to  go  up 
there  and  make  a  fool  of  myself  because 
that  wouldn't  have  helped  Yakov."  Levin 
said. 

Both  Medel  and  Levin  had  to  overcome 
basic  instincts  when  they  sparred.  Medei 
had  to  restrain  the  natural  urge  to  belt  the 
good  doctor  into  Never-Never  Land.  Levin 
had  to  overcome  his  fear. 

'"I  was  scared  every  time  I  got  in  the  ring 
with  Bill. "  Levin  said.  "We  fought  eight  pre- 
liminary three-rounders  In  training.  On  cer- 
tain days.  Dave  Clark  would  say.  Okay.  Bill, 
go  to  work  on  his  midsection.'  and  he'd  start 
to  hit  me  In  the  gut.  Very  rapidly,  I  learned 
to  handle  defense  there.  Other  days',  Dave 
would  say,  'Okay,  work  on  his  head,'  and  I'd 
have  to  learn  to  defend  myself  there. " 

As  fight  night  approached,  others  pitched 
in  to  help.  Veteran  promoter  Chris  Dundee 
agreed  to  donate  a  percentage  of  the  gate  to 
a  foundation  to  be  set  up  in  Mesh's  behalf. 
Local  newspapers  and  TV  and  radio  stations 
publicized  the  fight  to  help  hype  attend- 
ance. A  near-sellout  of  850  packed  the  hotel. 

The  two  men  were  wearing  oversized  14- 
ounce  gloves  and  protective  headgear,  but  as 
he  climbed  through  the  ropes.  Levin's  heart 
was  pounding  as  if  he  were  about  to  fight 
for  the  world  championship.  "I  was  very  ex- 
cited. I  haven't  felt  such  a  high  in  a  long 
time,"  he  recalls. 

Then  Medei  said  welcome  to  my  world 
with  that  stiff  left  to  Levin's  nose.  Ouch. 
"After  the  fight,  I  asked  him.  What  about 
the  left  In  the  first  round.  That  really 
hurt,'"  Levin  said.  "He  said,  "Well,  I  wanted 
to  get  you  mad  because  I  knew  we'd  get  a 
little  more  action.'  In  training,  he'd  stick  me 
and  I'd  really  open  up." 

Opening  up.  Levin  style,  means  a  flurry  of 
awkward  shoves  and  slaps,  but  no  mat>.er 
He  accomplished  his  goal.  Newspapers  and 
TV  reported  the  fight  and,  far  more  impor- 
tant, the  reason  for  It.  Clips  of  articles  were 
sent  to  Jewish  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  FYom  there,  they 
were  mailed  to  top  Soviet  officials— Presi- 
dent Leonid  Brezhnev.  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynin  and  Konstantln  Zotov.  head  of 
emigration.  The  idea  was  to  show  the  Sovi- 
ets the  width  and  depth  of  concern  for 
Yakov  Mesh  and  his  family. 

There  was  great  urgency  to  get  that  mes- 
sage across.  "We're  pretty  sure  there  have 
already  been  two  attempts  on  his  life  by  un- 
marked cars  that  tried  to  run  him  down. " 
Levin  said.  "He's  fairly  active  politically, 
both  In  his  own  cause  and  In  the  cause  of 
others.  This  makes  him  dangerous  to  the 
Soviets. 

"You  know,  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  a  very  ef- 
fective barrier  as  long  as  the  Soviets  inside 
don't  know  what's  going  on  in  the  West,  and 
the  West  doesn't  know  what's  going  on 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union.  That's  why  It's  so 
Important  to  publicize  Mesh's  name.  If  the 
Soviets  are  aware  that  we  In  the  West  know 
about  Yakov  Mesh,  they  can't  Just  go  ahead 
and  do  what  they  want  to  him." 

Levin  says  Mesh  Is  probably  unaware  of 
the  efforts  being  made  on  his  t>ehalf  in  the 
United  States.  Though  everything  written 
about  him  Is  mailed  to  him.  Levin  is  almost 
certain  the  Soviets  Intercept  the  mall. 
They've  sent  hundreds  of  letters  to  other  re- 
fusniks.  only  to  later  learn  that  perhaps 
only  two  or  three  ever  got  through. 

Levin  calls  Mesh  and  his  fellow  activists 
"heroes."  If  he  were  aware  of  them.  Mesh 
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would  probably  use  the  same  word  to  de- 
scribe Levin  and  the  others  who  work  so 
hard  and  unselfishly  for  people  they  have 
not  met.  and  perhaps  never  will  meet.  But 
Levin  changes  the  subject  when  It  turns  to 
him. 

"I  don't  want  to  pat  myself  on  the  back 
because  there  are  so  many  others  doing  Just 
as  much  or  more."  he  says.  "And  selfishly.  I 
get  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  some  of  the 
adventures  this  work  leads  to.  This  boxing 
thing  was  really  neat.  My  nose  looks  a  little 
rugged  but  I  don't  mind  a  bit.  I'm  very 
proud  of  it." 

He  should  be.« 


KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS  CELE- 
BRATING THEIR  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
fraternal  order  of  Catholic  men,  are 
today,  celebrating  their  100th  anniver- 
sary. I  would  lUie  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize,  what  I  believe  is  one 
of  our  Nation's  finest  service  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  was 
foimded  a  century  ago  by  Father  Mi- 
chael J.  McGivney  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Reverend  McGivney  organized  a 
group  of  Catholic  men  in  his  parish  in 
New  Haven,  in  response  to  their  exclu- 
sion from  other  groups.  Father  McGiv- 
ney. along  with  many  religious  col- 
leagues established  the  first  group  of 
their  organization,  and  named  it  after 
the  first  American,  a  Catholic.  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

The  Knights  of  Colimibus  has  grown 
considerably  in  the  100  years  that 
have  passed,  and  today  their  Supreme 
Knight,  Virgil  C.  Dechant  presides 
over  more  than  7,100  local  councUs 
worldwide.  These  councils,  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  order  is  built  and 
runs,  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
eight  foreign  coxmtrles.  In  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  larger  jurisdictions,  their 
membership  exceeds  63,500  men,  and 
worldwide  the  membership  total  is 
nearing  1,360.000. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  as  its 
fundamental  tenet,  charity.  They  give 
of  themselves,  whether  it  is  helping 
earthquake  victims  in  Italy,  or  provid- 
ing programs  for  the  handicapped,  or 
promoting  family  and  civic  virtues. 

The  dedication  of  this  fine  service 
organization  is  evident  in  their  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded.  It  is  their 
greatest  cause,  and  each  year,  a  great 
portion  of  the  money  they  raise  is 
given  to  help  the  retarded.  The  fund- 
raising  is  done  by  each  coimcil  in  their 
community  and  can  range  from  car 
washes  and  charity  balls  to  their 
annual  Tootsie  Roll  drive.  In  1980,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  raised  $31.7  mil- 
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lion,  all  of  which  was  donated  to  char- 
ity. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  allows 
each  of  its  7.100  councils  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  suited  to  their 
communities.  The  value  of  this  ap- 
proach is  reflected  in  the  diversity  and 
uniqueness  of  the  council  programs. 
The  K  of  C  also  has  national  pro- 
grams, such  as  their  insurance  pro- 
gram which  has  437,903  members  and 
their  student  loan  program.  The  K  of 
C  student  loan  program,  makes  more 
than  $50  million  available  to  members 
and  their  families.  New  Jersey  mem- 
bers and  families  receive  the  second 
largest  number  of  these  losjis,  and 
Seton  Hall  University  in  South 
Orange.  N.J.  has  the  largest  number 
of  students  receiving  these  loans  in 
the  country. 

The  Knights  have  provided  100 
years  of  outstanding  service  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  world.  During 
times  when  man's  humanity  toward 
man  has  been  severely  tested,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  have  stood  firm. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  a  century  of 
service.  I  know  the  next  100  years  will 
find  a  growing  strength  for  this  fine 
organization.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALEXANDER  L. 
HUBER 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PEimSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Berks 
County  and  Pennsylvania's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Mr.  Alexander  L. 
Huber.  district  manager  of  the  Read- 
ing/Pottstown  district  of  the  ILGWU. 

This  week.  Al  Huber  is  retiring  after 
34  years  of  service  to  our  Nation's 
labor  movement.  He  was  bom  in 
Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.,  to  Vincent  and 
Emma  (Dierkes)  Huber.  The  oldest  of 
eight  children,  his  first  work  was  as  a 
farmhand.  Mr.  Huber  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1938  and  began  full 
time  work  on  a  WPA  project.  He 
served  with  the  WPA  and  CCC  for  the 
next  3  years  where  he  worked  as  a  tree 
climber  on  a  Maryland  forest  crew  and 
was  promoted  as  chief  clerk  to  the  su- 
perintendent in  charge  of  the  project. 

Al  Huber  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  in  1941  and  was  assierned  to 
Mitchell  FMeld  in  New  York.  During 
this  time  he  attended  Hofstra  College 
while  discharging  his  military  duties. 
After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr. 
Huber  was  sent  to  North  Africa,  at- 
tached to  a  P-40  fighter  squadron 
which  later  joined  with  the  British 
Eighth  Desert  Army.  His  tmit  partici- 
pated in  missions  over  enemy  occupied 
Sicily. 
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In  1943,  Al  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  master  sergeant  and  later  that  year 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
officer's  training.  He  received  his  in- 
tensive training  at  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant.  In  1945.  he  re- 
turned to  the  combat  zone,  this  time 
to  Okinawa  where  he  served  with  an 
A-26  Attack  Bomber  Group. 

In  1945,  Al  Huber  returned  home 
and  resumed  his  education  at  Muhlen- 
berg College  where  he  met  and  mar- 
ried his  wife,  Marilyn  (Bisbing).  He  re- 
ceived a  B.A.  in  business  administra- 
tion and  began  his  career  with  the 
ILGWU  as  office  manager  of  local  HI. 
In  1956,  Al  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  business  agent  in  the  Allen- 
town  district.  In  1959,  he  became  as- 
sistant manager.  In  1973,  Mr.  Huber 
was  elected  district  manager  of  local 
93,  Reading-Pottstown  district. 

Along  with  his  duties  as  district 
manager,  Al  is  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Labor  Coimcil  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  Guthsville  Rod  and  Gim  Club. 
He  has  four  children:  James  T.,  an  at- 
torney who  has  served  4  years  as  a 
public  defender,  Daniel  D.,  a  member 
of  the  ILGWU  local  111;  Phillip  Lee, 
an  artist:  and  Lisa  Ann,  an  executive 
secretary  for  Pyror  Coated  Metals  in 
AUentown. 

Al  Huber  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  one  who  has  given  imtiringly  of  his 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  union 
and  his  community.  I  am  proud  to 
know  him  and  to  count  him  a  friend. 
We  can  all  look  at  Al's  accomplish- 
ments as  an  inspiration  on  how  we  can 
contribute  to  making  this  world  of 
ours  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
grow.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  wishing  Al  Huber  a  most  re- 
warding and  fruitful  retirement.  His 
compassion,  coupled  with  his  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  have  enriched 
the  lives  of  all  who  have  worked  with 
him.  It  is  a  privilege  to  bring  his  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.* 


TAX  CUT?  WHAT  TAX  CUT? 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
continue  to  hear  people  speak  of  a  so- 
called  huge  tax  cut  passed  by  Congress 
last  year.  That  bill,  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981,  is  blamed  for 
the  big  budget  deficits  we  are  facing. 

But  last  year's  tax  cut  was  a  cut  in 
tax  rates,  not  in  tax  revenues.  Tax  rev- 
enues in  aggregate  terms  will  continue 
to  rise  year  by  year.  Last  year's  reduc- 
tion in  business  and  personal  income 
taxes  only  offsets  tax  increases  set  in 
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motion  before  we  passed  the  1981  tax 
bill. 

In  other  words,  the  composition  of 
the  Federal  tax  take  has  been  altered, 
but  Washington  will  still  take  in  more 
dollars  this  year  than  last.  There  is 
now  more  stress  on  consumption  taxes 
and  less  on  income  taxes,  which  is 
good  for  work  incentives,  productivity, 
and  the  effort  to  end  inflation. 

But  the  combined  impact  of  the  last 
several  years'  worth  of  tax  decisions 
and  nondecisions  means:  First,  the  av- 
erage family  is  feeling  no  net  decrease 
in  its  tax  burden,  and  second.  Federal 
revenues  in  aggregate  terms  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up,  even  as  Federal  spend- 
ing rises  much  faster  and  results  in 
more  red  ink. 

The  1981  tax  bill  had  relatively  little 
impact  on  deficits,  compared  to  the 
momentum  of  undisciplined  Federal 
spending  and  recession-associated  rev- 
enue losses.  That  tax  bill  has  also  had 
relatively  little  immediate  impact  on 
the  tax  burdens  of  working  Americans, 
because  it  has  been  pitted  against  tax 
hikes  and  Inflation  set  in  motion 
before  1981. 

All  that  means  last  year's  tax  cut 
was  a  mixed  success.  It  was  good  be- 
cause It  canceled  out  bad.  But  the 
people  in  1982  who  want  to  dilute  or 
repeal  the  1981  tax  bill  are  saying.  In 
effect,  that  it  was  too  generous  and  we 
should  go  back  to  allowing  tax  bur- 
dens to  Increase  sharply  every  year. 
They  would  have  us  imdo  a  tax  cut 
that  merely  offsets  a  tax  Increase. 
They  are  saying  that  a  total  failure  to 
fight  growing  taxloads  for  American 
families  is  preferable  to  a  well-fought 
standoff.  That  position  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail  as  we  discuss  and  vote 
on  the  fiscal  1983  budget. 

I  am  Inserting  Into  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  March  19,  1982.  edi- 
tion of  National  Review.  It  methodi- 
cally explains  where  the  tax  situation 
really  stands.  We  have  won  a  partial 
victory  by  halting  a  15-year  Increase  In 
average  family  tax  burdens.  Let  us 
make  that  victory  total,  by  continuing 
to  slow  down  Inflation,  add  purchasing 
power,  and  passing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  increase  the  likelihood 
of  balanced  Federal  budgets. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cancel  What  Tax  Cut? 

Long  before  the  Administration  unveiled 
Its  1983  budget,  it  was  clear  what  line  of 
attack  the  critics  would  take:  the  "radical," 
"irresponsible"  nature  of  the  Reagan  tax 
policy.  And  sure  enough,  a  campaign  is  cur- 
rently in  full  swing  to  get  Congress  to  roll 
back,  delay,  or  cancel  entirely  the  Individual 
tax  cuts  enacted  last  year  (almost  none  of 
which  have  actually  gone  Into  effect  yet). 

Now  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia has  come  out  with  a  surtling  study 
showing  that,  despite  last  year's  tax  cut, 
marginal  federal  tax  rates  for  many  earners 
are  going  up,  not  down.  For  many  taxpay- 
ers, the  tax  cuts  were  not  big  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  marginal  effects  of  bracket 
creep  and  a  rising  Social  Security  tax  base. 
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Congress  has  in  fact  canceled  most  of  the 
Reagan  tax  cut;  it  just  did  the  canceling 
before  passing  It. 

The  authors  of  this  new  study.  Stephen 
Meyer,  senior  economist  at  the  Bank's  re- 
search department,  and  Robert  Rossana.  a 
Penn  State  economist,  conclude  that  "few 
taxpayers  will  face  lower  tax  rates  in  1983 
than  they  did  in  1980.  .  .  .  Most  taxpayers 
will  find  that  the  trend  of  rising  taxes  will 
continue."  Meyer  and  Rossana's  study,  aptly 
entitled  "Did  the  Tax  Cut  ReaUy  Cut 
Taxes?"  appeared  In  the  November/Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Fed's  Business 
Review;  revised  and  corrected  figures  ap- 
peared in  the  January /February  issue. 

Take  a  family  of  four  that  files  a  Joint 
return  using  the  standard  deduction  and 
that  has  an  adjusted  gross  income  that  rises 
in  step  with  inflation.  If  the  family's  adjust- 
ed gross  Income  is  $17,000  a  year  (in  1978 
dollars)  it  faced  a  tax  rate  of  30  per  cent  on 
the  marginal  dollar  it  earned  in  1980  and  In 
1981.  This  rate  is  dropping  slightly— to  29 
per  cent— this  year,  but  then  will  rise  back 
to  30  per  cent  In  1983.  according  to  Meyer 
and  Rossana.  A  less  well-off  family,  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  $13,000  (1978)  will 
send  24  per  cent  of  its  marginal  earnings  to 
Washington  in  1983,  the  same  share  as  in 
1980.  Up  at  the  $40,000  level,  the  marginal 
rate  will  drop,  but  only  by  a  little,  from  43 
per  cent  in  1980  to  40  per  cent  in  1983. 

The  reaUy  devastating  news  concerns  the 
broad  sector  of  the  middle  class  around  the 
$18.000-$25,000  level.  The  huge  rise  in  the 
Social  Security  tax  base,  from  $17,700  in 
1978  to  a  slated  $35,700  in  1983.  has  been 
slicing  through  this  group  like  a  machete, 
and  its  marginal  effects  much  more  than 
cancel  out  the  tax  cut.  At  the  $22,500  level, 
for  example,  the  marginal  rate  leapt  from 
28  per  cent  in  1980  to  38  per  cent  the  next 
year,  and  by  1983  will  drop  only  to  37  per 
cent. 

Marginal  rates  are  crucially  important  be- 
cause they  are  the  rates  that  directly  dis- 
courage people  from  working,  saving,  and 
investing.  If  a  tax  cut  Is  to  give  any  supply- 
side  stimulus,  it  must  reduce  marginal  rates, 
not  Just  the  average  tax  biU.  In  any  event, 
average  tax  rates  have  been  rising  sharply 
too— for  most  levels,  they  went  up  by  about 
4  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  income  from 
1978  to  1981. 

There  is  no  tax  cut  to  roll  back,  no  tax  cut 
to  delay,  and  no  tax  cut  to  cancel  entirely. 
All  there  is.  is  a  great  treadmill  on  which 
panting  taxpayers  continue  to  Jog  and  puff, 
a  treadmill  that  President  Reagan  has 
barely  managed  to  slow,  and  that  congres- 
sional lllierals  propose  to  speed  up  by  hiking 
taxes  to  new  and  unheard-of  heights.* 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PXHItSYLVAMIA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
year  ago  In  January,  the  revolutionary 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  mounted 
what  they  termed  their  "final  offen- 
sive"; (filing  upon  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  to  take  to  the  streets  against 
the  Junta,  the  guerrillas  hoped  to 
sweep  the  Duarte  government  from 
power.  What  happened  was  quite  the 
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reverse:  the  people  for  whom  the  guer- 
rillas claim  to  be  fighting  stayed  at 
home  and  the  guerrillas'  final  offen- 
sive ended  ignominiously.  totally 
counter  to  the  guerrillas'  claim  to  pop- 
ular support. 

Yesterday,  we  saw  the  same  people 
which  the  guerrillas  claim  to  represent 
tiun  out  en  masse  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions which  the  guerrillas  steadfastly 
refused  to  take  part  in.  Despite 
threats  by  the  guerrillas  to  kill  or  cut 
off  the  fingers  of  anyone  who  partici- 
pated In  the  election,  the  turnout  at 
the  polls  was  far  greater  than  had 
been  expected  or  hoped  for.  Many  Sal- 
vadorans  literally  risked  their  lives, 
braving  guerrilla  snipers,  to  get  tq  the 
polls  and  vote.  To  use  the  words  of 
President  Duarte:  "The  people  voted 
for  peace."  Once  again,  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  have  shown  that  their 
support  does  not  lie  with  the  guerril- 
las. 

We  must  now  hope  and  pray  that 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  have  not 
misplaced  their  faith  In  casting  their 
vote  for  peace  through  democracy. 
The  newly  elected  government— 
whichever  party  it  is— must  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  end  the  violence  and 
bloodshed  that  has  torn  El  Salvador 
apart  for  so  many  years  now.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  military  solution  is  a 
viable  one:  whichever  faction  would 
win.  guerrilla  or  government,  the  vic- 
tory would  be  Pyrrhic. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  adminis- 
tration, with  bipartisan  support  from 
Congress,  should  press  strongly  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  no 
matter  which  party  takes  power  in  El 
Salvador.  All  assistance  to  that  coun- 
try should  be  contingent  on  the  ef- 
forts the  new  Salvadoran  Goverrmient 
makes  to  bring  an  end  to  the  killing 
and  bloodshed  that  have  endured  far 
too  long  in  that  unfortunate  country. 
The  people  of  El  Salvador  have  voted 
for  peace,  and  we  cannot  let  them 
down.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
in  the  past  had  the  great  pleasure  to 
serve  as  a  meml)er  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion which  meets  biannually  with  the 
delegation  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. This  experience  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  discover  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Community  and  to 
realize  the  gains  that  have  been  made 
since  its  inception  in  1957. 

In  the  last  25  years,  the  Community 
has  developed  from  a  Common  Market 
with  6  member  states  to  a  true  Com- 
munity of  10  which  strives  to  reflect  a 
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unified  posture  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues.  The  EC  has  progressed  from  a 
solely  economic  system  to  one  which 
carries  economic,  social,  and  political 
clout.  It  is  an  entity  which  fosters 
peace  among  its  members  and  initiates 
peacekeeping  activities  among  non- 
member  nations.  It  is  an  area  of  eco- 
nomic integration  which  espouses  free 
trade  ideals,  and  it  is  a  major  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  world  trade.  The 
EC  is  now,  and  promises  to  be,  an  im- 
portant political  force  which  deserves 
our  vigilant  attention.  The  Treaty  of 
Rome  has  given  the  world  economic 
community  a  new  player  which  consti- 
tutes the  largest  single  market  in  the 
world.  For  25  years,  progress  toward 
Europe's  goal  of  successful  integration 
has  been  borne  out  by  business  statis- 
tics and  the  strengthening  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  help  to  hold  the  Com- 
munity together. 

This  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
EC  also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  effects  which  the  European 
Community  has  had  on  our  own 
Nation  and  the  great  potential  that 
exists  for  U.S.-EC  relations.  The 
United  States  at  one  time  envisioned  a 
strong,  united  Europe.  We  now  depend 
on  it  as  an  ally  in  peace  and  in  matters 
of  mutual  defense.  Some  of  the  inter- 
dependence among  neighboring  na- 
tions that  fostered  the  development  of 
the  European  Commimity  in  1957  may 
be  seen  in  the  interdependence  among 
the  world's  nation  states  in  1982.  We 
are  unable  to  function  in  isolation.  Ne- 
gotiation and  cooperation  are  keys  to 
the  world's  social  and  political  survival 
and  prosperity  just  as  they  are  to  the 
members  of  the  EC. 

During  times  of  economic  recession, 
now  suffered  virtually  worldwide,  feel- 
ings of  nationalism  and  protectionism 
tend  to  take  root.  Our  own  economic 
problems  now  occupy  domestic  poli- 
tics. Internationally,  our  attention  has 
turned  to  our  own  hemisphere  due  to 
recent  violence  and  unrest.  Instability 
at  close  quarters  can  hardly  be  taken 
lightly.  But  let  this  25th  anniversary 
of  the  European  Community  be  an  oc- 
casion to  remind  us  of  our  commit- 
ment to  our  allies  and  of  the  constant 
need  to  reinforce  that  commitment.  I 
commend  the  EC  on  its  own  successful 
efforts  to  avoid  turning  inward  to  con- 
centrate on  national  problems  to  the 
exclusion  of  community  goals.  Above 
all.  I  congratulate  the  architects  of 
the  Community,  those  who  have  nur- 
tured it,  and  the  people  of  Europe  on 
these  25  years  of  progress.* 
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ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY- 

HUMAN        RIGHTS        IN        THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1982 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  again  express  my  concern 
about  his  deteriorating  physical  condi- 
tion and  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  detention  so  that 
he  can  be  united  with  his  family  In 
Isr&6l 

Last  July  28,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  unani- 
mously agreed  to  House  Resolution 
152.  sp>onsored  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Represent- 
ative RiNALDO.  This  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  in  September  by  the  full 
Congress,  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  urge  the 
President  to  continue  to  express  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Imprisonment  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  Internation- 
al Organizations  continues  to  monitor 
his  case,  and  makes  regular  appeals  on 
his  behalf  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Shcharansky's  continued  deten- 
tion is  a  living  testimony  to  the  injus- 
tice and  brutality  which  characterized 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
His  fate  is  the  fat*  of  many  thousands 
of  other,  less  well-known  Soviet  Jews. 
Pentecostal  Christians.  Refusenicks. 
dissidents,  scientists,  and  himian 
rights  advocates  who  languish  in  the 
Gulag.  In  highlighting  his  case  today. 
I  wish  also  to  express  my  solidarity 
with  his  nameless  fellow  prisoners, 
who  languish  In  labor  camps,  psychiat- 
ric hospitals,  and  prisons.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
DELAWARE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladles  Auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  The  winning  con- 
testant from  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware is  Josh  W.  McDonald,  of  Wil- 
mington. 

Josh's  speech  touches  on  some 
points  that  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber, 
and  across  the  Nation,  would  be  wise 
to  consider.  Sometimes  we  tend  to 
take  for  granted  the  many  benefits  of 
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living  in  the  United  States.  But.  as 
long  as  there  are  young  people  like 
Josh  McDonald,  we  will  never  lose 
sight  of  what  it  Is  that  makes  America 
great. 

In  order  to  share  Josh  McDonald's 
speech  with  my  colleagues,  I  Include  It 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Building  America  Together 
(By  Josh  W.  McDonald) 

Two  weeks  of  my  summer  vacation  were 
spent  in  the  northern  part  of  our  country 
climbing  mountains.  On  a  particualar  day. 
the  forest  ranger  assigned  me  to  a  group  of 
climbers,  among  the  several  older  people. 
We  became  acquainted  as  the  day  wore  on, 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  cheerful  banter 
going  back  and  forth  I  noticed  an  older  man 
with  a  heavy  accent.  I  was  curious  and 
asked  the  man  where  he  was  from.  Poland, 
he  told  me.  Then  he  added  that  he  and  his 
older  brother  had  come  to  America  In  1947. 
and  had  started  a  small  business  which  has 
prospered.  He  looked  at  me  as  we  climbed, 
and  said.  "I  hope,  young  fellow,  you  now 
what  you  have  here  in  this  great  country." 
He  questioned  me  about  my  hopes  and  plans 
for  my  future,  saying  he  felt  all  young 
people  had  to  repay  this  country,  America, 
in  some  way  for  what  it  had  given  them. 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  1  have  done  to 
repay  America  for  the  opportunities  it  has 
given  to  me",  he  said.  So  we  sat  down  on  a 
boulder,  and  the  old  man  began  his  history. 

He  had  been  left  an  old  house,  quite  dilap- 
idated that  had  been  owned  by  his  brother, 
who  had  Just  died.  The  house  had  been  used 
as  rental  property,  but  the  brother,  busy 
with  work  commitments,  did  not  keep  up 
with  the  needed  repairs.  During  the  four 
years  before  his  death,  the  house  had  sat 
empty. 

"Now,  young  man",  he  said  to  me.  what 
was  I  to  do  with  a  nindown  house?  But  after 
some  thought  I  came  up  with  a  plan." 

"The  town  I  live  in."  he  continued,  "is 
very  community  minded,  and  monthly  meet- 
ings are  held  to  decide  what  is  good  for  our 
town.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  I  shared  with 
the  people  plans  to  renovate  the  old  place. 
The  structure  had  a  strong  foundation  and 
good  internal  beams,  but  much  work  needed 
to  be  done. 

"I  needed  electricians  to  fix  the  faulty 
wiring.  I  needed  a  roofer,  for  the  aged  roof 
was  leaking.  I  needed  painters,  plasterers, 
and  plumbers.  But  the  old  house  had  a 
strong  foundation,  and  our  work  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

'I  found  that  because  of  its  age,  the  house 
qualified  as  a  historic  site.  Imagine. "  he  told 
me.  "this  house  had  been  standing  before  I 
was  bom  in  Europe  and  it  was  still  a  worthy 
structure!  Anyway,"  he  went  on  with  pride, 
"I  paid  the  workers  as  they  proceeded  with 
the  repairs.  The  project  became  a  real  point 
of  civic  pride. 

"Because  of  my  love  of  the  country,  I  do- 
nated the  house  to  the  town  to  be  used  for 
community  purposes.  This  was  my  way  of 
saying  'Thank  you.  America,  for  taking  me 
in.'  "• 
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FUTURE  BUSINESS  LEADERS  OP 
AMERICA— PHI  BETA  LAMBDA 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  vocational  student  organi- 
zation, the  Future  Business  Ijcaders  of 
America— Phi  Beta  Lambda.  This  past 
February  was  designated  as  FBLA- 
PBL  month,  and  specifically,  the  week 
of  February  7  through  13  as  FBLA- 
PBL  week  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America— Phi  Beta  Lambda  was 
founded  February  3,  1942.  Since  that 
time.  It  has  grown  Into  a  200.000 
member  international  body,  united  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  cooperation  be- 
tween the  educational  and  business 
communities.  Through  the  PBLA-PBL 
program,  which  Is  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  as  a  co- 
currlcular  activity,  high  school  and 
college  student  members  leam  about 
private  enterprise  through  direct  In- 
volvement with  the  business  communi- 
ty. Activities  are  developed  by  the  stu- 
dents with  the  help  of  local  advisers 
and  chapter  advisory  councils.  The 
theme  adopted  by  the  Futtire  Business 
Leaders  of  Amerlca-Phl  Beta  Lambda 
Is  "In  touch  with  the  Business  of 
America."  Nearly  10,000  chapters  of 
FBLA-PBl  effectively  make  that  idea 
a  working  reality. 

As  chairman  of  the  congressional  ad- 
visory board  for  the  FBLA-PBl  I  wish 
to  congratulate  this  fine  organization 
on  its  40th  birthday  this  year  and  pro- 
mote its  ideals  for  young  people  for 
many  years  to  come.* 


RETIREMENT  OP  HON.  RICHARD 
BOLLING 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoixiNG)  will  represent  a 
tremendous  loss  of  knowledge  and 
talent  to  this  body.  The  many  of  us 
who  have  worked  with  (suid  sometimes 
against)  him  In  the  past,  will  miss  a 
good  and  respected  friend. 

Dick  Bolling  has  been  for  many 
years  the  leading  scholar  on  the 
House.  Its  traditions,  its  centers  of 
power,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
His  books.  "Power  In  the  House"  and 
"America's  Competitive  Edge"  are 
must  reading  for  every  new  Member 
and  every  old  one.  too,  who  is  truly  in- 
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terested  In  the  operations  of  this  fan- 
tastic institution. 

In  recent  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Dick  Bolling  has 
been  the  crafter  of  ingenious  and  fair 
rules  for  handling  some  of  the  most 
complex  controversies  to  come  before 
the  House,  assuring  that  all  sides  on 
heated  matters  get  a  fair  turn  at  bat 
on  the  House  floor. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  lost  several  races  for  the  House 
leadership,  possibly  because  he  always 
lets  people  iuiow  where  he  stands, 
sometimes  with  brutal  candor,  he  has 
always  emerged  with  enormous  re- 
spect from  his  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents alike.  Today  he  is  a  virtual  elder 
statesman,  and  all  of  his  colleagues 
enjoy  drawing  on  his  fountain  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  wisdom. 
The  Speaker  has  seen  fit  to  make  him 
most  recently  the  coordinator  of  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  E>emocratic  consensus 
on  alternative  policies  for  the  Party. 

Perhaps  Dick  Bollings  most  impor- 
tant crusade  was  his  effort  several 
years  ago  to  reorganize  the  committee 
structure  of  the  House.  While  his  plan 
was  not  adopted,  his  initiative  resulted 
in  the  Hansen  Committee  Report 
which  did  adopt  many  of  his  recom- 
mendations. He  was  also  of  instrumen- 
tal help  in  the  fight  I  helped  to  lead  in 
the  94th  Congress  to  end  the  baronial 
powers  of  committee  chalrpeople.  to 
open  up  House  procedures  to  public 
scrutiny  and  to  distribute  power  more 
broadly  to  subcommittee  chairs. 

Indeed,  in  so  many  ways.  Boiling 
ideas  and  initiatives  have  helped  to 
shape  the  House  and  its  procedures  in 
ways  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  institu- 
tion and  Its  Members. 

I  Join  in  wishing  Dick  and  his  family 
the  greatest  of  happiness  in  his  retire- 
ment.* 


ECONOMIC  INNOVATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  BINGHAM 

OP  WrW  YORK 

nf  THX  Honsc  or  rkprzsxntativss 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
supply-side  economics  is  a  disaster. 
President's  Reagan's  program  of  tax 
cuts,  budget  cuts,  huge  defense  ex- 
penditures, and  tight  monetary  policy 
has  led  us  into  one  of  the  deepest  re- 
cessions since  World  War  II. 

Prof.  Walt  W.  Rostow  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  a  former  top  aide  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  has 
come  forward  with  an  interesting  pro- 
posal for  a  way  to  bring  business, 
labor,  and  Government  into  a  con- 
structive partnership  to  address  the 
problem  of  controlling  Inflation  with- 
out impeding  growth.  Professor  Ros- 
tow's  column  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  26.  1982,  follows: 
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Economic  IifNOVATioii 
(By  W.  W.  Roatow) 

Austin,  Tec.— The  time  ha»  come  for  a 
wace-prtce  freeze,  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  new.  long-term  system  for  nego- 
tiating wage  norms  on  a  national  rather 
than  Industry-by-lndustry  basis. 

The  Administration's  attempt  to  use  mon- 
etary policy  as  tiie  sole  instrument  for  re- 
ducing the  Inflation  rate  has  lifted  Interest 
rates,  caused  a  deep  recession,  reduced  pro- 
ductivity, denied  us  »200  billion  In  foregone 
production,  added  $50  billion  to  the  Federal 
deficit,  desUbllized  the  world  economy,  and 
weakened  our  strategic  position. 

Monetarists  acknowledge  that  It  will  take 
5  to  10  years  of  protracted  recession  to 
wring  inflation  out  of  the  economy,  and 
some  doubt  that  the  democratic  political 
process  will  permit  the  experiment  to  be 
made.  They  are  right:  It  will  not.  and  should 
not,  be  made.  We  should  stop  trying  to  sit 
on  a  "one-legged  stool." 

The  decline  in  oil,  agricultural,  and  raw- 
material  prices.  In  part  responding  to  the 
global  recession,  has  reduced  the  Inflation 
rate  In  recent  monttis.  But  these  transient 
forces  cannot  provide  the  foundation  for  na- 
tional policy.  What  la  required  Is  a  direct, 
cooperative,  prompt  effort  by  business. 
lat>or,  and  Oovemment  to  rid  our  economic 
system  of  Its  approximately  8  percent  basic 
Inflation  rate— that  Is,  the  average  rate  of 
wage  Increases  minus  the  average  rate  of 
productivity  Increases. 

We  must  Invent  a  system  like  those  used 
In  democratic  countries  with  low  inflation 
rates:  Japan,  West  Germany.  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  Japan's  wage-setting  system, 
for  example.  Is  based  on  four  elements,  none 
of  which  Is  peculiar  to  Japanese  culture: 

1.  Every  spring,  business,  major  labor 
unions,  and  the  Oovemment  negotiate  to 
establish  a  norm  for  wage  Increases.  The 
norm  is  based  on  all  the  key  factors  affect- 
ing the  national  economy:  the  expected  rate 
of  Increase  In  productivity,  the  baiance-of- 
payments  position,  unemployment,  etc.  The 
norm  does  not  hold  for  all  wage  increases. 
Flexibility  is  allowed  for  more-or-less  dy- 
namic industries  and  firms  within  them,  as 
In  any  system  of  wage  guldeposts. 

3.  During  the  year,  regular  meetings  are 
held  by  buslneas  and  labor  and  Oovemment 
officials  to  review  the  economy's  position 
and  problems.  Thus,  when  spring  negotia- 
tions arrive,  there  Is  a  common,  realistic 
view  of  the  scope  for  nonlnflatlonary  wage 
Increases. 

3.  A  part  of  workers'  Income  takes  the 
form  of  an  annual  bonus  geared  to  each 
firm's  profits. 

4.  Against  the  l>aclcground  of  wage  pay- 
ments linked  to  the  average  rate  of  Increase 
In  productivity,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
are  freed  to  do  Jobs  they  can  do:  They  help 
the  economy  avoid  overheating,  and  they 
stimulate  the  economy  when  unemployment 
rises. 

Thus,  the  Japanese  and  others  who  have 
dealt  successfully  with  Inflation  operate 
with  a  "three-legged  stool":  wage  Increases 
linked  to  productivity,  fiscal  policy,  and 
monetary  policy. 

Capitalizing  on  experience  that  Is  more  fa- 
miliar to  us.  I  propose  a  combination,  with 
certain  essential  improvements,  of  Richard 
M.  Nixon's  1971-72  wage-and-prlce  control 
policy  and  John  P.  Kennedy's  wage-and- 
prlce  guideposts  that  remained  effective 
into  1966.  If  we  look  directly  at  the  changes 
In  prices.  Interest  rates,  productivity,  and 
economic  growth  produced  In  both  cases. 
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these  experiments  emerge  as  quite  impres- 
sive, if  Imperfect. 

The  flaw  In  Mr.  Nixon's  policy  Is  that  It 
was  announced  as  temporary.  It  did  not  end 
Inflationary  expectations.  Business  and 
labor  Jockeyed  for  position  In  anticipation 
(correctly)  of  the  lifting  of  controls  after 
the  1973  election.  The  basic  flaws  In  Mr. 
Kennedy's  program  was  that  it  did  not  pro- 
vide for  responsible  annual  negotiation  of  a 
wage  norm,  the  arrangement  had  no  Con- 
gressional sanction,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  did 
not  fully  explain  it  to  the  public. 

The  place  to  start  Is  by  promptly  reviving 
the  1970  amendment  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  that  granted  the  President 
power  to  set  prices  and  wages.  No  doubt 
President  Reagan  would  announce,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  did,  that  he  doesn't  want  the  power 
and  doesn't  Intend  to  use  it.  Never  mind. 
The  national  interest  requires  that  the 
option  be  available.  If  a  freeze  were  set  in 
motion,  such  a  legislative  base  would  t>e  re- 
quired to  adjust  equitably  existing  mort- 
gages and  wage  contracts  to  nonlnflatlonary 
conditions. 

In  the  end,  a  system  of  this  kind  would  re- 
flect an  underlying  decision  by  the  whole 
nation  to  rid  our  society  of  Inflation.  The 
wUl  to  do  so  exists,  as  public-opinion  polls 
regularly  attest.  It  Is  up  to  President 
Reagan  and  other  political  leaders  to  galva- 
nize this  will,  promote  the  necessary  part- 
nership on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  thus 
permit  the  United  States  to  enjoy  the  non- 
Inflationary  growth  it  so  badly  needs.* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  had 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  know  that  Head  Start 
works;  that  Head  Start  is  cost  effec- 
tive. And  yet,  even  today,  it  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  inflation  and  cutbacks  in  sup- 
portive services  (CETA,  title  XX.  child 
care,  food,  medicaid).  We  need  to 
listen  to  the  parents  of  Head  Start 
children  and  keep  this  exemplary  pro- 
gram working.  Another  letter  from  a 
Head  Start  parent  follows: 

My  child  is  learning  good  motor  skills, 
about  his  body,  his  surroundings,  to  partici- 
pate in  group  activities.  He  Is  more  confi- 
dent. Head  Start  has  made  me  more  com- 
fortable leaving  my  child  so  I  can  work.  I 
know  he  is  well  cared  for  and  happy.  He 
enjoys  the  work  and  tells  me  about  his  expe- 
riences each  day.  Without  Head  Start,  the 
money  hardship  Is  evident,  but  mainly  I 
would  not  feel  as  If  my  child  was  receiving 
as  good  care.  Babysitters  tend  to  tum  on 
TV.  A  half  day  program  would  put  an  ex- 
treme hardship  on  us.  I  would  hr  ^  to  ar- 
range to  pick  up  my  child  and  take  nlm  to  a 
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babysitter  for  the  other  half  day.  In  my 
work,  my  lunch  hour  varies  with  the  work 
load,  so  I  could  not  get  off  at  the  same  time 
every  day.  The  entire  program  is  excellent.  I 
like  the  Idea  of  my  child  learning,  painting, 
being  read  to.  exploring  his  surroundings 
plus  the  love  this  Head  SUrt  program's 
teachers  provide.  The  only  problem  with 
Head  Start  is  the  uncertainty  of  ite  future 
because  of  budget  cuts.  Of  all  the  govem- 
ment-fimded  programs,  this  one  does  the 
most  good.  People  who  leave  their  children 
here  are  working.  Trying  to  make  a  living 
and  support  themselves.  So  many  programs 
reward  not  working.  This  one  provides 
loving,  caring  child  care  for  parents  who  are 
trying  to  "make  it"  in  this  working  world. 
Head  Start  Parent, 

RuasellviUe,  Ark.m 
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ON  THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  JURI  KUKK'S  DEATH 


DOCTOR  HULTGREN  SERVES 
TUUSA  FOR  25  YEARS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Warren  Hultgren,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Tulsa. 
Okla..  celebrated  his  25th  year  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Tulsa  this  past 
weekend. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
to  call  Dr.  Hultgren  a  friend  for  the 
past  decade,  and  to  work  with  him  on 
a  number  of  projects  in  behalf  of  our 
community.  I  have  been  constantly  im- 
pressed by  his  leadership,  Intelligence, 
and  (K>mpassion.  He  has  compiled  a 
record  of  public  service  to  be  envied  by 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body. 

Dr.  Hultgren  has  also  ministered  to 
the  Individual  needs  of  his  congrega- 
tion, never  flagging  In  his  passion  to 
bring  the  love  and  the  Instruction  of 
Christianity  to  those  in  need.  He  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  many  and  a 
true  friend  to  aU. 

Tulsa  has  been  a  city  blessed  by 
good  fortune  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Our  economy  has  prospered: 
our  city  has  grown;  and  our  futures 
have  become  brighter  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  One  of  our  greatest  blessings, 
however,  is  that  we  have  had  Dr.  Hult- 
gren among  us.  He  has  cheered  our 
victories  and  he  has  consoled  us  in  our 
defeats.  He  has  worked  side  by  side 
with  us  to  build  ixxT  community.  I  can 
only  hope  and  pray  that  Dr.  Hultgren 
will  be  with  us  for  many  more  years 
because  persons  of  his  substance  and 
stature  are  rare  indeed.* 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
27  marks  a  sad  date  in  the  history  of 
Estonia:  The  first  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  noted  Elstonian  human  activ- 
ist, 41-year-old  chemist.  Juri  Kukk. 
One  year  ago.  on  March  27.  Silvi  Kukk 
received  a  laconic  telegram  from  Vo- 
logda prison  hospital  informing  her 
that  her  husband  had  died.  Silvi  Kukk 
and  five  Estonian  friends  flew  to  Vo- 
logda for  the  brief  funeral;  there  they 
learned  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
sent  to  the  investigatory  prison  in  Vo- 
logda and  then  to  the  hospital  where 
he  died.  The  official  cause  of  death 
was  noted:  "Stomach  enlargement,  di- 
lation of  the  chest  and  asphyxiation." 

Behind  those  medical  phrases  lies  a 
story  of  Soviet  brutality:  Kukk,  who 
had  been  on  a  lengthy  hunger  strike, 
was  force  fed  by  the  hospital  person- 
nel and  died  of  suffocation  as  a  result. 
Either  this  Inept  treatment  was  pur- 
posely ordered  by  the  authorities,  or 
the  level  of  standard  medical  treat- 
ment in  Soviet  prison  hospitals  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

How  did  Juri  Kukk  start  on  the  road 
which  led  to  his  tragic  early  death?  In 
6  years,  Kukk  went  from  being  a  scien- 
tist who  was  trusted  enough  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  be  permitted  to 
go  on  a  year-long  scientific  visit  to 
France  in  1975-76  (although  of  course 
his  wife  and  children  stayed  behind  in 
Estonia)  to  his  leading  role  In  Esto- 
nian human  rights  activities  for  which 
he  was  penalized  so  brutally  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Arrested  in  March 
1980  for,  among  other  things,  protest- 
ing the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  for  contacts  with  Westen  journal- 
ists, Kukk  was  sentenced  for  "anti- 
Soviet  slander"  to  2  years  of  ordinary 
regimen  labor  camp.  In  January  1981 
Kukk  was  tried  with  Mart  Niklus,  an 
ornithologist  who  had  already  been  in 
the  camp  for  political  crimes,  and  who 
received  a  15-year  term  of  imprison- 
ment in  camp  and  exile.  Niklus,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
famous  Baltic  Appeal,  has  also  suf- 
fered brutal  treatment  In  camp— for  a 
long  time  no  one  knew  where  he  was— 
but  the  latest  informantion  is  better 
about  his  health. 

Encouraged  by  the  bravery  of  these 
two  men,  Juri  Kulik  and  Mart  Niklus. 
there  has  been  a  continued  high  level 
of  activism  in  Estonia:  Unofficial  pub- 
lications appear:  there  have  been  pop- 
ular protests  at  the  official  policies  of 
russification  of  the  Estonian  popula- 
tion: the  youth  of  Estonia  has  been 
motivated  to  defend  its  rights  both  as 
Estonians  and  on  the  socioeconomic 
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front.  Estonians  know  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  they  face  Is  due  to  the 
unwanted  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
and  Russian  settlers  on  their  land. 
They  know  that  the  continuing  de- 
cline of  living  standards,  particularly 
the  food  supply,  is  due  to  the  ineffi- 
cient Soviet  economic  system.  Let  us 
hope  that  these  brave  efforts  of  the 
Estonian  and  other  Baltic  peoples  will 
be  successuful  In  finally  regaining 
their  right  to  determine  their  own 
future.* 


HOMEBUILDING  HURT  BY  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

m  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  is  well  aware  of  the  effect  of  re- 
cession and  high  interest  rates  on  a 
cross-section  of  American  businesses 
and  citizens.  One  of  the  hardest  hit 
segments  of  our  economy  is  the  home- 
builders  and  those  industries  which 
produce  products  used  in  construction. 
For  the  time  being,  it  appears  that  the 
American  dream  is  out  of  reach  for 
many  Americans  who  are  unable  to 
find  reasonable,  long-term  credit  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  a  home  for 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  solution  to  our  cur- 
rent high  mortgage  rates  would  be  to 
eliminate  needless  restriction  on  pools 
of  money  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  to  relieve  interest  rate  pres- 
sures on  home  mortgages.  One  such 
pool  is  pension  funds  which,  under 
ERISA  can  not  be  used  for  residential 
mortgages.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  consideration  to  the  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  which  would 
open  up  these  funds  for  use  by  home- 
owners. I  call  their  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Robert  John,  for 
the  Retail  Lumberman  magazine  pub- 
lished this  month.  Mr  John's  thoughts 
on  the  subject  are  just  commonsense 
and  I  insert  his  editorial  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
School  Teachers.  Policemen  akd  Highway 
Workers  Could  Save  Our  Ikddstry 

If  the  days  of  the  long-term,  fixed  rate, 
low  Interest  loans  are  gone  forever,  then 
where  are  we  going  to  get  the  capital  needed 
for  the  recovery  of  the  homebuildlng  indus- 
try? Hopefully  from  the  Itu-gest  non-govem- 
mental  source  of  capital— pension  funds! 

Retirement  fund  assets  are  the  nation's 
single  greatest  source  of  investment  capital. 
An  estimated  $700  billion  could  l>ecome 
available  for  home  financing  In  the  80's  if 
various  State  and  Federal  laws  would  be 
changed  and  new  investment  attitudes  were 
developed.  At  the  present  time  36  states 
have  some  sort  of  limited  mortgage  financ- 
ing programs  using  public  pension  money, 
but  we  need  more.  The  move  Into  the  home 
mortgage  market  would  do  two  things  for 
these   funds— they   would    receive    a   good 
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return  on  Investment  plus  It  would  serve  as 
a  good  economy  builder  In  each  state.  As 
money  Is  made  available,  homes  are  built 
and  sold  creating  a  ripple  effect  on  a  state's 
economy;  tax  revenues  go  up  without  in- 
creasing taxes,  a  SUte  could  pay  employees 
more  so  they  could  put  more  Into  their  pen- 
sion program. 

Resistance  to  using  pension  funds  comes 
largely  from  the  fund  managers  themselves. 
Their  main  concern  seems  not  to  be  how 
secure  mortgage  Investments  are  but  rather 
they  are  saying  they  just  don't  want  to  be 
told  how  they  should  invest  the  money. 

Pew  times  in  our  history  has  the  need  to 
talk  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
been  more  critical  and  now  we  have  some- 
thing positive  to  talK  about.  We  need  to 
demand  action  on  this  issue  from  those  we 
elected  to  represent  us— after  all.  they  are 
the  ones  who  got  us  In  this  mesa.  And  then 
maybe  we  can  thank  the  teachers,  police 
and  highway  people  for  helping  us  out  of 
lt.« 


VIGIL  FX3R  ABBA  TARATUTA 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  n-ORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  all  who  read 
this  Record,  you  linow  how  painful  it 
is  for  me  to  once  again  bring  to  your 
attention  the  sad  and  inhumane  plight 
of  Soviet  "refusenik  "  Abba  Taratuta. 
Since  1973,  when  this  brave  man  and 
his  family  first  applied  to  emigrate, 
they  have  continuously  been  harassed 
by  Soviet  authorities  and  have  had 
many  of  their  personal  belongings  con- 
fiscated. As  you  know.  Abba  Taratuta 
and  his  family  have  been  denied  their 
right  to  emigrate  on  the  grounds  of 
"State  Security." 

Abba  Taratuta.  my  adopted  "refuse- 
nik",  has  suffered  enough.  It  is  now 
for  too  long  a  period  of  time  that  we 
address  the  plight  of  this  individual, 
who.  due  to  his  desire  to  seek  happi- 
ness, has  been  refused  even  the  most 
basic  of  his  rights.  As  we  continue 
with  this  year's  Congressional  Call  To 
Conscience  Vigil,  let  us  hope  that  soon 
in  the  future  he  and  his  family  will  be 
allowed  to  emigrate.* 


THE  DISASTER  LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  assist  communities  throughout  the 
country  suffering  from  both  the  terri- 
ble burden  of  high  unemployment  and 
the  added  suffering  of  a  natural  disas- 
ter. 

The  bill  is  based  on  the  belief  that  a 
community  suffering  from  high  unem- 
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ployment  and  from  a  major  natural 
disaster  should  not  have  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  budget  cuts  in  the 
Government's  disaster  loan  program.  I 
am  confident  that  most  Americans 
share  this  belief. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  last  year,  it  did  not 
seriously  consider  nor  did  it  debate  the 
merits  of  that  legislation's  sweeping 
cuts  in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's disaster  loan  program.  As  a 
result  of  that  legislation,  the  victims 
of  a  natural  disaster  will  face  dramatic 
increases  in  interest  rates  under  the 
SBA  disaster  loan  program.  In  addi- 
tion, small  businessmen  will  be  pre- 
vented from  borrowing  to  cover  the 
full  extent  of  their  business  losses. 
The  bill  limits  small  businessmen  from 
borrowing  more  than  85  percent  of 
their  disaster-related  loss  under  the 
program. 

The  seriousness  of  the  impact  of 
these  cuts  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

States  throughout  the  midwest,  al- 
ready facing  unemployment  rates  far 
in  excess  of  the  national  average,  are 
now  being  swept  by  devastating  floods. 
Other  depressed  areas  of  the  country 
may  soon  face  similar  disasters. 

The  loans  my  legislation  would  pro- 
vide are  Just  that— loans  which  will  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury  as  victims  of 
the  disasters  rebuild  their  homes,  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  shattered  lives.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  an  Invest- 
ment by  our  Government  in  helping 
speed  this  effort  is  one  of  the  soundest 
investments  possible. 

The  text  of  my  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  5978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(SKA)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4). 
the  interest  rate  on  the  Federal  share  of 
any  loan  made  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
determined  under  paragraph  (3)  and  not 
under  paragraph  (4)  if  the  loan  Is  made  with 
respect  to  a  disaster  occurring  In  a  State 
with  high  unemployment. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
disaster  shall  be  treated  as  occurring  in  a 
State  with  high  unemployment  If  the  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment  for  the  State  for 
the  3-month  period  preceding  the  month  In 
which  the  disaster  occurred  is  at  least  10 
percent. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  Is  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. " 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and. 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5),  prior  to 
August  13.  1981". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  disasters  occurring  after 
August  12,  1981.« 
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IDA  NUDEL  WATTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived the  news  Thursday  that  Ida 
Nudel.  the  "Guardian  Angel"  who  has 
endured  the  wrongful  punishment  of 
internal  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
been  released  from  Siberia  and  flown 
to  Moscow. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  pleased  that 
the  Soviet  Government  took  this 
action  and  I  believe  that  it  is  certainly 
a  positive  development.  However,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  Ida  Nudel  has 
yet  to  gain  her  freedom.  I  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Government  will  continue 
in  a  truly  humanitarian  course  and 
allow  Ida  to  emigrate  to  the  free 
world.  Neither  we  nor  Ida  will  be 
swayed  from  this  ultimate  and  only 
goal,  and  we  will  continue  to  persist  in 
our  demand  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment do  what  is  right. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress,  and  Ida's 
friends  throughout  this  country  and 
the  world  will  not  relent.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  tremendous  hard 
work  and  effort  of  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils of  Soviet  Jews,  which  has  from  the 
beginning,  taken  up  the  cause  of  this 
brave  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protest  for  Ida 
Nudel  continues  with  renewed  hope, 
but  with  increased  vigor  and  commit- 
ment. There  is  no  stopping  us  now.* 


•THE  WRONG  DEFENSE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  hue  and  cry  has  gone  up  in  the 
land  indicating  that  the  cure  for  our 
economic  woes  Is  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing. If  that  is  the  case  what  then  is  to 
be  the  cure  for  our  sorry  state  of  mili- 
tary preparedness.  The  following  edi- 
torisd  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  25,  1982,  indicates  that  savings 
can  be  obtained  in  defense  spending 
but  cuts  or  corrections  in  the  budget 
should  not  <x;cur  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Review  and  OnrLOCK— the  Wrong  Defense 
President  Reagan's  huge  defense  budget  is 
getting  plenty  of  attention  in  the  current 
political  struggle  over  budget  cuts,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  be 
overlooked.  Our  fear  is  not  that  someone 
might  cut  the  defense  budget  but  that  the 
cuts  will  be  made  in  ways  that  have  in  the 
past  Insur^  that  we  would  receive  the  least, 
rather  than  the  most,  bang  for  a  buck.  The 
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[wlltics  of  putting  defense  spending  on  a  ra- 
tional basis  are  themselves  formidable,  but 
that  Is  where  the  focus  on  defense  spending 
should  be  directed. 

Disinvestment  was  the  watchword  of  the 
military  budget  in  the  19708.  The  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  hoped  to  use  the  mis- 
labeled "peace  dividend  "  after  the  Vietnam 
war  to  offset  the  rising  cosU  of  social  serv- 
ice programs.  Just  before  leaving  office, 
President  Ford  chucked  that  position  and 
proposed  an  ambitious  plan  to  upgrade  our 
arsenal  and  our  readiness.  Jimmy  Carter 
quickly  scotched  those  proposals,  and  for 
almost  his  entire  term,  he  left  the  military 
to  languish  as  entitlements  spending  raced 
out  of  control. 

During  the  decade  of  the  '70s.  mUltary 
preparedness  grossly  deteriorated.  Because 
of  a  dearth  of  spare  parts,  repair  chiefs  can- 
nibalized aircraft  suid  vehicles  In  order  to 
keep  at  least  some  planes  flying  and  some 
tanks  rolling.  Skilled  troops  left  in  droves 
due  to  poor  pay  and  benefits.  E^ren  ammuni- 
tion was  In  short  supply.  Strategic  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  new  nuclear  bomber, 
were  scrapped,  or  as  with  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  cruise  missile,  stretched  out.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Soviet  Union  was  em- 
barked on  the  mo6t  massive  military  build- 
up in  world  history,  and  now  is  superior  to 
the  U.S.  In  almost  every  category  of  strate- 
gic and  conventional  force. 

Those  calling  for  major  defense  cuts— the 
figures  run  as  high  as  $30  billion  for  fiscal 
1983— would  have  us  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  decade.  Readiness  would  remain 
Impaired:  procurement  contracts  would  be 
so  stretched  out  as  to  cost  more  over  the 
long  run;  the  troops'  morale  might  again 
ebb. 

As  opposed  to  popular  impression,  most  of 
the  defense  budget  wlU  be  spent  on  man- 
power and  conventional  readiness.  Strategic 
forces  will  consume  less  than  10%  of  the 
Total  Obllgatlonal  Authority  in  next  year's 
budget.  Spending  on  general  purpose  forces 
will  amount  to  $104.5  billion  out  of  total 
budget  authority  of  $258  billion.  The  next 
largest  expenditure  item  Is  training,  medical 
and  other  general  personnel  activities, 
which  win  total  $44.2  billion.  That  compares 
with  $23.1  billion  that  will  be  spent  on  stra- 
tegic weapons  such  as  the  MX  missile.  Tri- 
dent submarine  and  the  Bl  bomber. 

There  are  few  quick  ways  of  making  large 
savings  in  the  defense  budget  without  sacri- 
ficing readiness.  For  Instance,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  calculates  that  If 
every  defense  procurement  program  costing 
$500  million  or  more  were  killed.  It  would 
save  $49  billion  in  obllgatlonal  authority— 
but  only  $6.5  billion  In  outlays  next  year.  Of 
the  $216  billion  that  actually  will  be  spent 
next  year  on  defense,  more  than  a  quarter 
comes  from  money  provided  in  the  fiscal 
1982  budget  and  earlier  years  on  long-term 
procurements. 

This  situation,  of  course,  leads  to  the 
temptations  to  which  previous  administra- 
tions and  Congresses  succumbed— reducing 
readiness  by  cutting  funds  for  maintenance, 
munitions  and  manpower,  or  stretching  out 
long-term  procurement  contracts  even 
though  that  Just  Increases  the  costs  of  these 
programs  In  future  years.  It's  these  prac- 
tices that  have  gotten  us  into  the  defense 
Jam  we're  in  today. 

There  are  ways  of  trimming  military 
spending.  Cutting  unnecessary  expenditures 
to  maintain  obsolete  bases,  killing  pet  pro- 
rnu-.is  of  some  services  and  consolidation  of 
procurement  programs  among  the  branches 
of  the  military  make  economic  sense  but 
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always  face  potltical  obstacles.  The  most  ef- 
ficient way  is  the  one  most  often  avoided  in 
the  past— to  fund  long-term  procurement 
projects  fully  in  order  to  optimize  the  Pen- 
tagon's bargaining  leverage  with  contrac- 
tors. To  a  large  degree,  the  administration's 
proposals  aim  to  do  that. 

However,  this  policy  trades  large  apparent 
costs  now  for  large  savings  In  the  future, 
whereas  the  Instinct  In  Congress  is  to  do  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  It  has  been  that  instinct 
that  has  ballooned  our  present  costs.  The 
best  defense  for  the  Reagan  defense  budget 
is  not  that  it  is  sacrosanct  but  that  it  at- 
tempts to  remedy  some  of  those  past  sins. 
By  all  means  the  defense  budget  should  be 
looked  at  carefully.  But  controlling  defense 
costs  Is  a  long-term  effort.  Attempts  to  trim 
a  single  year's  budget  can  lead.  Indeed  most 
typically  have  led.  to  shortsighted  cuts  that 
over  time  only  make  an  adequate  defense 
more  costly.* 


SANDRO  PERTINI'S  VISIT  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
"Thursday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  welcoming 
Italian  President  Sandro  Pertini  to 
America.  First  at  our  congressional 
luncheon  and  then  at  the  White 
House  state  dinner.  I  was  touched  by 
the  strength  and  truth  of  Sandro  Per- 
tini's  message— one  of  friendship  and 
commitment  to  democratic  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
can  benefit  from  reflecting  on  the 
words  of  this  inspired  world  leader, 
and  I  Insert  his  remarks  at  the  White 
House  dinner  in  the  Record. 

Following  Sandro  Pertini'.s  state- 
ment, I  ask  that  the  Record  Include 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  25  which  nicely  sums  up  the 
special  qualities  of  Sandro  Pertini. 

Remarks  by  His  Excellency  Sandro 
Pertini.  President  of  the  Italian  Republic 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
to  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  extreme  warmth  and  friendship 
with  which  I  have  been  received  on  Ameri- 
can soil  and  for  the  very  pleasant  atmos- 
phere In  which  this  meeting  of  ours  takes 
place. 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  given  the  tradi- 
tionally very  close  ties  which  unite  our  peo- 
ples, ties  which  by  now  stretch  back  far  In 
time.  1  do  not  In  fact  bring  with  me  the 
quick-growing  maize  and  other  seeds  from 
Tuscany  which  Pilippo  Mazzei  recalls  in  his 
memoirs  he  gave  to  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
sow  on  his  farm.  However.  I  too  bring  a  sym- 
bolic gift  for  I  bear  fresh  witness  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Italian  people  with  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  a  friend- 
ship deepened  and  enriched  by  the  Innu- 
merable joyous  and  sorrowful  circumstances 
of  our  common  history  and  by  the  blood  ties 
which  bind  Italy  to  that  group  of  Americans 
who  are  of  Italian  origin.  Despite  the  enor- 
mous problems  of  transmigration,  this  is  a 
group  recognized  for  its  industrlousness  and 
its  attachment  to  its  adopted  country,  but 
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without  ever  forgetting  Its  ancient  far-off 
motherland.  No  man.  Mr.  President,  who  Is 
forced  to  take  the  bitter  path  of  exile  to 
escape  political  persecution— Just  as  the 
present  speaker  was — or  to  escape  from  the 
enslavement  of  misery  and  hunger,  no  such 
man  ever  forgets  his  mother  country. 

Deep-rooted  therefore  are  the  ties  which 
unite  our  two  peoples,  stretching  back  Into 
time  to  that  fellow  countryman  of  mine, 
who  first  opened  the  frontiers  of  the  Old 
World  to  the  New.  It  has  been  a  long  histo- 
ry of  men  and  ideas  which  the  great  ocean 
could  not  hold  back. 

I  think  of  the  influence  that  the  American 
Revolution  had  on  the  movement  for  Italian 
Unity  and  independence  and  I  think  also  of 
the  reciprocal  political  and  cultural  influ- 
ence which  took  place  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  This  was  foUowed  by 
the  first  great  emigration  of  Italian  labour 
to  the  United  States,  particularly  from  the 
most  depressed  areas  of  the  Italian  South. 

Moreover,  we  Italians  can  never  forget 
that  at  the  darkest  hour  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory—and not  OU.JS  alone— there  came  from 
the  United  States  that  decisive  intervention 
against  Facism  and  Nazism,  the  moral  en- 
couragement and  economic  aid  which  per- 
mitted our  helpless  and  devasUted  country 
to  work  for  reconstruction  and  our  re-admit- 
tance to  the  international  community. 

Thinking  back  to  that  struggle  of  ours.  I 
cannot  but  recall  the  noble  message  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  delivered  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  In  the  wartime  winter  of  1944. 
His  conception  of  Liberty  was  the  same 
for  which  we  were  fighting,  we  Italian  patri- 
ots In  the  mountains  and  the  cities,  and  the 
same  Liberty  for  which  the  European  Re- 
sistance and  the  Allied  Armies  fought.  Roo- 
sevelt's conception  was  of  a  total  Liberty, 
both  political  and  social,  which  is  still  today 
the  fundamental  value  for  which  we  and 
you,  Mr.  President,  are  yet  contending.  I 
want  to  quote  two  extracts  from  that  speech 
of  Roosevelt  on  which  aU  should  mediUte: 

""This  Republic  had  its  beginning,  and 
grew  to  its  present  strength,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  inalienable  political 
rights— among  them  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  worship,  trial  by 
Jury,  freedom  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  They  were  our  rights  to  life 
and  liberty." 

But  the  great  President  rounded  off  this 
thought  In  these  terms: 

"We  have  come  to  a  clear  realization  of 
the  fact  that  true  individual  freedom  cannot 
exist  without  economic  security  and  Inde- 
pendence. "Necessitous  men  are  not  free 
men'.  People  who  are  hungry  and  out  of  Job 
are  the  stuff  of  which  dlcUtorships  are 
made.  In  our  day  these  economic  truths 
have  become  accepted  as  self-evident.  We 
have  accepted,  so  to  speak,  a  second  Bill  of 
Rights  under  which  a  new  basis  of  security 
and  prosperity  can  be  established  for  all- 
regardless  of  station,  race  or  creed." 

This  conception  of  liberty,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  be  consistently  championed  and  de- 
fended in  the  international  order  also,  in  re- 
lations between  all  peoples,  with  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  with  the  Third  World 
which  has  such  a  great  need  for  help  from 
the  industrialized  nations  in  the  resolution 
of  the  often  life-and-death  alternatives 
which  overshadow  them. 

While  I  speak,  millions  of  human  beings 
are  fighting  against  hunger  and  dying  of 
malnutrition.  This  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents is  a  condemnation  weighing  heavily  on 
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the  conscience  of  every  Statesman  and  thus 
on  mine  also. 

To  resolve  these  agonizing  problems 
means  to  confirm  that  Liberty  upheld  in  the 
noble  words  of  President  Roosevelt. 

To  keep  this  Lll)erty  whole  and  indivisible, 
the  United  SUtes  came  to  the  Old  Conti- 
nent on  two  momentous  occasions,  which  I 
myself  vividly  recall  during  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  The  everlasting  monu- 
ment remains  in  the  white  gravestones 
which  are  a  testament  to  the  American  sol- 
diers who  gave  their  lives  for  the  Liberty  of 
Europe.  And  this  is  the  right  phrase,  for  the 
United  States  were  not  brought  to  our  conti- 
nent by  the  desire  for  conquest  but  only  by 
the  firm  purpose  of  preventing  domination 
by  authoritarian  regimes.  They  came— as  I 
said— to  defend  our  Liberty. 

Mr.  President,  Italy  pursues  a  policy  of 
dialogue  and  detente  in  awareness  of  the 
need  for  contracts  which  can  lead  her  to  un- 
derstand the  positions  taken  by  others  and 
to  lead  them  to  appreciate  her  own  posi- 
tions. This  Italy  does  in  the  conviction  that 
detente  is  the  only  possible  path  away  from 
what  is  dangerous  and  Inward-tumed  spiral. 

Hence  the  value  of  reinforcing  still  fur- 
ther our  own  solidarity  through  contracts 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  Nations 
which  are  as  intense  and  deep-rooted  as 
they  are  frank  and  direct. 

This  very  day  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  an  act  of  peace  and  solidarity  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  post-war  history, 
namely  the  signing  at  the  Capitol  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  establishing  the  European 
CoDun  unities. 

I  wish  to  celebrate  here  in  Washington 
that  event  which  was  welcomed  in  America 
and  in  Europe  as  a  symbol  of  hope. 

That  hope  has  not  failed  to  live  up  to  ex- 
pectations, despite  the  gradual  implementa- 
tion which  every  great  historical  process  re- 
quires. 

The  Committee  today,  in  its  dialogue  with 
the  United  States  in  its  opening  to  the  peo- 
ples of  all  continents,  is  a  major  reality 
working  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  man- 
kind. 

We  are  also  convinced— and  have  on  vari- 
ous occasions  stated— that  it  is  precisely  at 
this  difficult  period  in  international  affairs 
that  the  dialogue  must  be  kept  open  and  its 
principles  staunchly  upheld.  This  must  be 
done  in  the  clear  understanding  that  this  is 
the  only  navigable  channel  away  from  the 
shoals  of  a  dangerous  downturn  in  Interna- 
tional relations.  But  we  maintain  at  the 
same  time  that  the  detente  process  must 
amount  to  more  that  a  simple  dialogue  be- 
tween States.  For  detente  can  only  be  con- 
ducted within  a  general  climate  which  can 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
and  trustful  relations  based  on  uniform 
standards  of  behaviour  and  respect  for  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  the  individual. 
These  need  to  be  universally  understood  on 
a  plane  which  transcends  all  ideological  alle- 
giances. 

For  this  reason.  Italy  and  the  United 
States  have  been  inevitably  forced  to  voice 
their  condemnation  of  the  regression  forced 
upon  a  noble  nation  such  as  Poland,  as  pro- 
moted also  by  unjust  and  massive  external 
interference.  This  nation  at  the  heart  of 
Europe,  which  has  contributed  so  generous- 
ly to  the  common  culture  of  both  West  and 
East  and  indeed  to  the  whole  civilized  world, 
now  seeks  only  to  advance  autonomously 
along  the  path  of  her  own. 

Poland  needs  to  be  restored  to  her  full 
dignity  before  international  collaboration 
and  the  East-West  dialogue  in  particular 
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can  regain  their  just  course  as  is  absolutely 
essential  for  global  equilibrium.  The  noble 
Polish  people  need  to  be  left  master  of  their 
own  destiny.  An  end  also  needs  to  be  made 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  Afghan  people.  As  a 
free  man  and  an  ex-partisan  who  fought 
against  the  foreigner  for  his  country's  inde- 
pendence, I  would  express  my  fraternal  soli- 
darity with  the  Afghan  partisans,  who  are 
courageously  fighting  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country  from  foreign  domination. 

Nor  can  we  forget  all  those  countries 
where  a  struggle  is  in  progress  for  the  de- 
fence or  reinstation  of  violated  human 
rights,  countries  where  human  and  civil 
rights  have  been  outraged,  where  human 
life  is  not  respected  and  innocent  and 
defenceless  beings  are  vilely  slaughtered. 
We  must  stand  with  these  countries  in  all 
our  fraternal  and  human  solidarity.  I{  this 
solidarity  is  not  offered  in  a  positive  form, 
we  would  be  denying  our  conscience  as  free 
men  and  also  repudiating  our  past. 

Permit  me  in  this  regard.  Mr.  President, 
to  urge  the  free  people  of  the  United  States 
and  all  those  who  respect  human  life  and 
have  peace  in  their  hearts,  not  to  regard 
with  indifference  the  terrorism  which  crim- 
inally afflicts  my  country.  This  criminal  ac- 
tivity began  with  the  heartless  slaying  of  a 
political  figure  of  exceptional  ability  and 
pure  heart,  to  whom  I  was  bound  in  broth- 
erly friendship:  Aldo  Moro.  Since  then, 
cruel  acts  of  terrorism  have  disrupted  and 
continue  to  disrupt  Italian  life.  But  recogni- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  the  steadfastness 
and  courage  with  which  my  people— rising 
above  their  political  allegiances— are  unre- 
mittingly combatting  terrorims.  One  day  we 
wUl  know  who  is  behind  this  movement, 
who  it  is  who  seeks  in  this  way  to  destabilize 
Italy  and  destroy  that  democratic  bridge 
linking  Europe  to  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  If,  in  the  unthinkable  hyijothesis,  ter- 
rorism should  succeed  in  its  purpose,  not 
only  would  peace  be  overthrown  in  the  Med- 
iterranean basin  but  in  the  whole  world. 

We  are  not  here  to  beg  aid  but  to  re- 
affirm our  stubborn  will  to  oppose  terrorism 
with  all  our  strength.  In  doing  this,  we 
know  that  we  are  working  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  our  democracy— which  rose  out 
of  the  Resistance— but  also  In  the  Interest 
of  world  peace. 

AUow  me.  Mr.  President,  to  recall  to  your- 
self and  all  those  present  the  Immediate, 
generous  and  human  solidarity  which  my 
people— all  without  exception— shared  with 
the  family  of  the  United  States  General- 
James  Lee  Dozier.  I  would  also  recall  the 
anxiousness  with  which  my  people  followed 
the  destiny  of  this  courageous  soldier  and 
General  who  steadfastly  and  unwaveringly 
faced  up  squarely  to  the  terrorists.  I  myself. 
Mr.  President,  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
at  the  Quirinale  General  Dozier.  his  chil- 
dren and  Mrs.  Dozier— a  proud  and  coura- 
geous woman  so  worthy  to  be  his  companion 
In  life.  I  will  never  forget  those  hours  spent 
at  the  Quirinale  with  General  Dozier. 
Speaking  openly,  as  though  we  were  old 
friends.  I  felt  again  that  I  was  one  partisan 
for  Liberty  standing  side-by-side  with  a  com- 
rade. The  American  people  should  indeed  be 
proud  to  have  such  soldiers  to  defend  their 
nation  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  President.  Italy's  natural  alignment 
within  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  her  com- 
mitment to  western  solidarity  form  part  and 
parcel  of  a  conviction  very  deeply  held  in 
my  country.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  vital 
to  proceed  with  the  reinforcement  of  that 
other  pole  of  stability  and  security  for  the 
international  situation— the  political  union 
of  the  Old  Continent. 
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To  this  Union.  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic Italy  has  dedicated  more  than  thirty 
years  of  her  most  vital  and  far-sighted  polit- 
icftl  and  intellectual  energies.  Conceived  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  deeply-ingrained,  ster- 
ile and  bloody  differences,  the  Union  today 
enjoys  the  staunch  consensus  of  all  political 
and  democratic  forces  within  ray  country. 
The  European  Community,  its  strengthen- 
ing and  progressive  extension  to  new  sec- 
tors, as  proposed  by  the  governments  of 
Italy  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
is  a  gesture  of  peace  and  responsibility 
within  the  field  of  global  equilibria.  It  is 
also  a  gesture  of  solidarity  towards  those 
countries  which  have  yet  to  achieve  the  dra- 
matic goals  of  civil  and  social  development. 

Mr.  President,  generation  upon  generation 
from  every  part  of  the  world  have  found 
their  country  and  homeland  in  the  United 
States.  They  came  as  men  and  women  perse- 
cuted for  political  or  religious  motives  or 
driven  by  age-old  deprivation  or  the  impossi- 
bility of  self-realization  In  their  native  land. 
Thus  in  the  history  of  America  are  found 
constant  references  to  man  in  all  his  full 
dignity.  In  pursuit  of  happiness  under  the 
law  which  preserves  and  regulates  human 
coexistence.  America's  profound  humanity 
and  generosity,  whose  most  popular  symbol- 
ic representation  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In 
New  York  harbour,  constitute  more  >han 
military  or  economic  power  the  true  authen- 
tic greatness  of  the  United  States. 

That  statue  shone  through  the  gloom  over 
the  arrival  with  tear-fllled  of  anti-fascist 
exiles  and  opponents  to  Nazism,  the  perse- 
cuted Jews,  the  poor  but  courageous  and  in- 
dustrious peasants  who  gave  the  United 
States  loyal  Intellect  and  strong  manpower. 
That  statue— and  this  is  my  most  affection- 
ate ho[>e— should  remain  also  in  future  cen- 
turies the  symbol  of  the  liberty  and  generos- 
ity of  America— the  enemy  of  dictators,  of 
the  Intolerant  and  of  the  state-worshippers. 
She  is  all  these  things  because  she  is  ruled 
by  a  government  of  the  people  which  gov- 
erns with  and  for  the  people. 

Walt  Whitman  was  therefore  right  when 
in  "The  Song  of  the  Redwood-Tree"  he  pro- 
phetically wrote  the  Immortal  lines: 

'I  see  the  genius  of  the  modem,  child  of 
the  real  and  ideal,  clearing  the  ground  for 
broad  humanity,  the  true  America,  heir  of 
the  past  so  grand,  to  build  a  grander 
future." 

Mr.  President,  you  yourself  as  a  citizen, 
then  as  a  politician  and  now  as  the  head  of 
this  great  nation,  with  great  conviction  and 
commitment,  have  worked  and  continue  to 
work  that  the  values  safeguarded  within 
your  country  may  be  promoted  ever  more 
widely  throughout  the  world. 

And  it  is  with  this  wish  that  I  propose  this 
toast  to  your  health.  Mr.  President,  and 
that  of  your  charming  wife,  as  well  as  the 
health  of  our  long-standing  friend— the 
people  of  the  United  States— and  the  distin- 
guished guests  gathered  here  this  evening. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  25,  1982J 
Thd  Pkrtini  Spirit 

Sandro  Pertlnl,  the  President  of  Italy, 
who  meets  today  with  President  Reagan,  is 
no  household  word  in  America.  But  he  is  no 
footnote  figure.  Few  other  Italian  leaders 
have  broken  so  many  rules,  gotten  so  many 
votes,  shaken  so  many  hands  or  done  so 
much  to  demonstrate  that  parliamentarians 
are  not  necessarily  boring. 

A  lifelong  Socialist,  Mr.  Pertini  endured 
jail  and  exile  under  Mussolini.  A  proud  out- 
sider, he  refuses  to  live  in  the  presidential 
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palace.  A  virtuoso  politican.  he  was  the  first 
Italian  President  In  30  years  to  reach  out- 
side the  Christian  Democratic  Party  to 
name  a  centrist  Republican  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  thus  gave  new  life  to  the  movement 
to  broaden  Italy's  ruling  circle  without 
yielding  power  to  the  Conmiunists. 

The  United  States  has  an  important  inter- 
est in  that.  Without  a  strong  Italian  center, 
there  would  be  zero  weight  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
•zero  option"  offer  to  Moscow  on  theater 
nuclear  weapons.  The  present  Government, 
at  some  political  risk,  agreed  to  accept  its 
share  of  cruise  missiles  to  facilitate  West 
Germany's  assent.  It  was  equally  difficult, 
politically,  for  Italy  to  Join  the  internation- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. 

Mr.  P«rtini  has  thus  stretched  the  powers 
of  a  titular  office.  And  at  85.  he  shames  the 
young  with  his  anger  at  oppression.  Ad- 
dressing outrages  in  Argentina  recently,  he 
insisted  that  "anyone  who  does  not  protest 
against  these  dictatorships  .  .  .  does  not 
have  the  right  to  protest  what  is  happening 
in  Poland." 

A  warm  and  vigorous  man.  President  Per- 
tini is  a  welcome  visitor.  We  are  lucky  to 
meet  him.* 


GETTING  TOUGH  ON  REPEAT 
OFFENDERS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KnrrucKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1982 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  colleague's  at- 
tention to  the  following  article  report- 
ing the  new  stif fer  regulations  adopted 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Parole 
Board  respecting  treatment  of  parol- 
ees who  commit  felony  offenses  while 
on  release. 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is:  It  is 
about  time  we  crack  down  on  repeat 
offenders.  They  deserve  stem  treat- 
ment. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19. 19821 

D.C.  Boars  Toughens  Rules— Crackoowm 

oil  Parolee  Crime 

(By  Ed  Bruske) 

The  D.C.  Board  of  Parole  has  approved 
new  rules  that  in  some  cases  will  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  prison  time  it  can  re- 
quire parole  violators  to  serve  as  a  penalty 
for  committing  a  felony  crime  while  on  re- 
lease. 

The  new  regulations  are  designed  to  send 
a  message  of  tougher  enforcement  to  parol- 
ees who  contemplate  new  crimes  after  re- 
lease from  prison,  according  to  parole  board 
sources.  Many  law  enforcement  officials 
contend  that  chronic  repeat  offenders  su-e 
responsible  for  a  significant  share  of  crime 
in  the  city. 

While  lowering  penalties  for  parolees  who 
commit  minor  parole  violations,  the  new 
regulations  mean  that  pirolees  convicted  of 
a  felony  such  as  armed  i  jbery  while  on  the 
streets  can  be  returned  to  prison  to  serve  a 
minimum  two-year  per..i.lty  before  the 
parole  board  will  consider  allowing  them  to 
begin  serving  time  on  any  new  sentences. 
Under  previous  regulation,  the  minimum 
penalty  was  atwut  one  year. 
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Officials  in  the  D.C.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections and  the  Public  Defender  Service 
complained  that  the  regulations  will  exacer- 
bate overcrowding  problems  in  the  city's 
prison  system. 

"This  is  certain  to  worsen  conditions  at 
prisons  that  are  already  overcroweded," 
Francis  D.  Carter,  director  of  the  Public  De- 
fender Service,  which  provides  legal  assist- 
ance in  some  criminal  cases  for  people  who 
cannot  afford  their  own  lawyers. 

George  Holland,  the  city's  acting  director 
of  correction,  said  the  move  may  tax  the 
city's  detention  facilities.  "We've  got  to  look 
at  where  we've  got  space,  how  to  shuffle 
things  around  a  little  bit,"  Holland  said. 
"The  community  obviously  doesn't  want  in- 
mates out  there  committing  crimes. " 

The  new  rules  address  in  a  sweeping  fash- 
ion the  extent  to  which  unserved  portions 
of  prison  sentences  can  be  used  as  penalties 
to  deter  a  convict's  criminal  activity  during 
parole. 

At  issue  is  what  is  conwnonly  referred  to 
as  backup  time— that  portion  of  a  prison 
sentence  not  served  i>ehlnd  bars  but  for 
which  a  convict  can  be  held  accountable 
while  he  is  outside  the  prison  on  parole. 

For  example,  a  person  sentenced  to  18 
years  in  prison  for  armed  robbery  might  be 
paroled  after  serving  a  minimum  six  years. 
The  12  remaining  years  are  the  backup  time 
during  which  he  must  otoerve  several  condi- 
tions of  release. 

If  the  parolee  fails  to  meet  those  condi- 
tions—by committing  another  robbery,  for 
instance— the  board  can  revoke  his  parole 
and  return  him  to  prison,  where  he  would 
have  12  years  of  backup  time  facing  him  in 
addition  to  whatever  sentence  was  imposed 
for  the  felony  committed  while  on  parole. 

Under  the  old  rules,  the  board  could  re- 
quire the  parolee  to  serve  a  minimum  one 
year  of  the  12  years  backup  time  before  it 
would  permit  him  to  start  his  sentence  for 
the  second  robbery.  Under  the  new  penalty 
structure,  the  parolee  would  be  required  to 
serve  as  much  as  two  of  the  12  years  as  a 
minimum  penalty. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  criminals  serve 
their  full  prison  sentences  before  being  re- 
leased on  parole.  Of  the  city's  approximate- 
ly 3,000  parolees  in  1980,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  parole  figures  are  available, 
the  parole  board  Issued  arrest  warrants 
against  581  for  parole  violations. 

Of  those,  215  involved  technical  viola- 
tions, such  as  failing  to  report  to  a  parole 
officer.  The  other  366  were  for  new  crimes. 
The  board  acted  on  the  warrants  by  revok- 
ing parole— meaning  that  backup  time  could 
have  been  imposed— in  349  cases,  almost  12 
percent  of  all  parolees. 

Previously,  parolees  with  less  than  five 
years  backup  time  faced  a  minimum  six- 
month  penalty— or  return  to  prison— for  all 
violations,  ranging  from  technical  violations 
to  committing  a  felony  crime. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  the  penalty  re- 
mains the  same  for  technical  violations,  but 
the  minimum  for  committing  a  misdemean- 
or crime,  such  as  shoplifting,  has  been 
raised  to  6  to  9  months.  For  a  felony  crime, 
such  as  armed  robbery,  the  new  minimum  is 
9  to  15  months. 

Previously,  parolees  with  more  than  five 
years  backup  time  faced  a  minimum  12- 
month  penalty  for  all  violations.  Under  the 
new  regulations,  the  minimum  penalty  for 
technical  violations  has  been  lowered  to  6  to 
9  months.  The  new  penalty  for  misdemean- 
or crimes  is  9  to  15  months  and  for  felony 
convictions,  the  minimum  has  been  raised  to 
15  to  24  months. 
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"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  be  more  equi- 
table," said  parole  board  chairman  Bemice 
Just,  "to  match  the  severity  of  the  penalty 
to  the  severity  of  the  parole  violation." 

The  parole  board  has  discretionary  powers 
to  set  longer  penalties,  up  to  the  full  length 
of  remaining  backup  time,  but  rarely  does 
so.  In  most  cases,  parolees  still  have  backup 
time  remaining  on  old  convictions  when 
they  begin  to  serve  time  for  new  convic- 
tions. 

This  old  backup  time  does  not  disappear 
while  new  sentences  are  being  served. 
Rather,  it  accrues  with  each  new  conviction 
and  subsequent  parole.  When  parole  is  re- 
voked, the  time  a  parolee  spent  on  release 
automatically  is  erased,  meaning  he  is  ac- 
countable for  all  his  original  backup  time. 

"We've  seen  guys  who  spent  15  years  on  a 
five-year  sentence,"  said  parole  board  execu- 
tive director  Barney  Shapiro. 

While  this  threat  exists,  and  is  stiffened 
under  the  new  regulations,  law  enforcement 
officials  acknowledged  that  in  the  past  it 
rarely  has  been  more  than  a  threat. 

The  system  did  not  work,  they  said,  be- 
cause Judges  and  prosecutors  were  unaware 
of  parole  board  procedures  and  because  of 
inefficient  administration  and  lack  of  coop- 
eration between  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"If  you  want  to  know  the  truth."  said  one 
official  in  D.C.  Superior  Court.  "There 
wasn't  a  Judge  around  here  who  understood 
what  the  parole  board  was  doing." 

"I  gather  that  the  prosecutors  were  not 
advising  the  courts  as  to  what  the  policy  of 
the  parole  board  was."  said  Superior  Court 
Associate  Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast. 

"'If  you  want  to  know  the  truth."  added  a 
parole  board  source,  "there  weren't  many 
prosecutors  who  knew  how  it  worked 
either,"  an  assessment  that  several  prosecu- 
tors in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  who  were 
interviewed  did  not  dispute. 

In  practice,  authorities  said,  it  seemed  the 
only  ones  who  knew  how  to  work  the  system 
were  defense  lawyers,  many  of  whom  would 
use  lengthy  backup  time  as  an  argument  for 
reduced  sentences  in  criminal  cases  Involv- 
ing parolees. 

Judges  granted  the  reduced  sentences,  ap- 
parently unaware  that  backup  time  was 
seldom  Imposed. 

In  order  for  backup  time  to  be  effective 
when  a  parolee  is  involved  in  a  new  crime, 
moreover,  the  parole  board  must  revoke 
parole  before  sentencing  for  the  new  crime 
takes  place.  In  most  instances,  that  was  not 
being  done,  and  as  a  result  the  backup  time 
and  the  new  sentence  were  being  served  con- 
currently. 

According  to  court  sources.  Judges  and 
prosecutors  alike  were  shocked  to  learn  in 
March  last  year  that  the  backup  time  they 
had  presumed  was  keeping  repeat  offenders 
behind  bars  was,  in  fact,  virtually  meaning- 
less. 

Said  Ugast:  "The  judges  assumed  that  the 
parole  board  could  determine  how  much 
time  [a  parolee]  would  have  to  serve, " 
whether  or  not  parole  was  revoked  before 
sentencing. 

Last  year,  several  meetings  were  held  by 
judges,  parole  officials  and  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney to  discuss  backup  time.  Authorities  said 
the  situation  since  has  improve  dramatically 
with  more  efficient  use  of  computer  facili- 
ties and  more  aggressive  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate activities  among  court  officials,  pros- 
ecutors and  the  parole  board. 

Now,  lawyers  in  the  U.S.  attorneys  office 
have  been  directed  to  attempt  to  ensure 
that  parole  violation  warrants  are  executed 
before  sentencing.  In  those  instances  where 
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parole  warrants  have  not  been  executed. 
Judges  now  compensate  by  setting  longer 
sentences  in  cases  Involving  parolees,  assum- 
ing the  sentences  will  run  concurrently  with 
any  penalties  the  parole  board  later  decides 
to  impose. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  regulations  Is 
expected  to  be  an  estimated  100  to  200  addi- 
tional Inmates  at  Lorton  prison,  where  the 
central  facility,  which  holds  about  half  the 
2.500  inmates  at  the  complex,  already  is  140 
over  capacity.* 


MISER  II 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  COWNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRSSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  a  very  unique  undertaking. 
Plve  successful  public-private  partner- 
ships to  increase  energy  conservation 
were  displayed  here  Wednesday, 
March  24.  as  part  of  the  United  Way 
of  America-sponsored  conference  on 
community  energy  projects.  One  of 
those  communities  showcased  resides 
in  my  district,  Middletown.  Conn.  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  mayor's  office  and  all  the  terrif- 
ic volunteers  of  Miser,  Mlddletowners 
Saving  Energy  Resources.  

Assisted  originally  by  ACTION,  the 
Federal  volunteer  service  agency,  and 
then  by  United  Way  of  America 
through  a  $25,000  grant  from  the 
John  A.  Hartford  Foundation,  the 
Middletown  community  created  suc- 
cessful approaches  to  promoting  more 
efficient  energy  use  with  maximum  re- 
sources and  voluntary  citizen  partici- 
pation. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  description 
of  the  Miser  program.  This  program 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  all  communi- 
ties to  adopt. 
MiooLrrowN.    Conn.,    Miskx    il    (Middu- 

TOWNXKS     SA'^NC     Enxrcy     Rksockcks)— 

Lead  Agency:  Mayor's  Office 

Miser  I.  a  six-month  campaign  In  1980. 
reached  10%  of  Middletown's  housing  stock. 
The  campaign  attracted  many  volunteers, 
principally  from  local  colleges  and  commu- 
nity groups,  to  help  in  canvassing,  publicity. 
workshops,  and  office  tasks. 

Substantial  support  was  drawn  from  a 
range  of  local  groups.  Through  an  ad  hoc 
Advisory  Committee,  small  donations  were 
obtained  from  private  businesses  v\d  media. 
In  addition,  the  City  appropriated  part  of 
its  HUD  block  grant  monies  and  State  con- 
servation funds  to  supplement  funding  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  These 
funds  allowed  the  program  to  offer  conser- 
vation materials  for  free  or  at  a  discount  to 
participants. 

Working  out  of  an  abandoned  school. 
Miser  I  staff  and  volunteers  formed  a  head- 
quarters where  hands-on  workshops  were 
offered  dally.  Depending  on  their  income, 
over  1.000  citizens  received  for  free,  or  pur- 
cbaaed  on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  specially  as- 
■embled  kits  of  materials. 

Miser  II  was  designed  as  an  opportunity  to 
increase  significantly  the  number  of  resi- 
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dents  applying  self-help  weatherlzation. 
Other  objectives  included  a  target  effort  for 
rental  housing  and  the  exploration  of 
longer-term,  self-sustaining  strategies  for  re- 
ducing the  city's  overall  energy  consump- 
tion. 

A  broader-based  Advisory  Board  was 
founded  for  Miser,  comprised  of  community 
leaders  representing  churches,  schools,  local 
industry,  foreign  language  groups,  and 
social  service  agencies.  The  city  of  Middle- 
town  was  expecially  generous.  Office  space, 
furniture,  and  use  of  copy  machines  all  were 
provided  for  the  program. 

In  the  second  phase,  tangible  resources 
given  from  within  the  local  community  in- 
creased dramatically.  For  example.  North- 
east Utilities  printed  many  thousands  of 
brochures,  workbooks,  and  information  tai- 
lored for  school  children.  Banks  and 
churches  underwrote  the  costs  of  newspaper 
advertising.  Local  merchants  offered  dis- 
counts on  the  promoted  conservation  mate- 
rials. 

Tlie  various  student  populations  were  the 
most  important  sources  of  volunteers.  Stu- 
dents of  Wesleyan  University,  local  high 
schools,  and  Middlesex  Community  College 
gave  varying  amounts  of  time;  one  commu- 
nications class  of  the  community  college 
made  Miser  II  a  course  project  and  pro- 
duced a  video  presentation  on  the  program. 

While  citizen  response  Increased  rapidly 
as  the  weather  got  colder,  the  total  number 
of  participants  was  well  below  the  original 
goal  of  1,000  people.  Insufficient  advertis- 
ing, weather,  possible  "over-saturation"  of 
energy  conservation  information,  and  mis- 
conception that  Miser  was  only  for  low- 
Income  people  aU  are  cited  sis  reasons.  Con- 
stant creativity  and  enthusiasm  were  ap- 
plied to  publicize  the  program  including  ef- 
forts such  as:  (1)  targeted  mailings  to 
schools,  businesses,  and  churches;  (2)  cable 
television  and  radio  spots  in  different  lan- 
guages; (3)  a  November  Crash  "  when  8,000 
brochures  were  "bagged"  in  supermarket 
shopping  bags;  (4)  hands-on  workshops  at 
fraternity  meetings;  (5)  an  "Eiiergy  Conser- 
vation Day"  when  the  Mayor  proclaimed 
school  children  as  "Miser  MarshallK"  (•> 
phone  canvassing. 

The  leadership  of  Miser  II  point  out  the 
visible  "spill-over"  effect  of  the  city's  year 
and  a  half,  active  effort  to  promote  energy 
efficiency.  Examples  of  efforts  underway  in- 
clude the  City's  decision  to  develop  a  Solid 
Waste  Energy  Recovery  Program  including 
recycling.  Also.  Northeast  Utilities  has  initi- 
ated a  new  program  based  on  Miser  to  serve 
other  parts  of  Central  Connecticut.  An  im- 
pressive spinoff  of  Miser  is  subsidized  hous- 
ing's greater  attention  to  energy  conserva- 
tion. As  paraphrased  from  a  final  report. 
"Durtng  Miser  I.  one  of  the  major  landlords 
for  subsidized  housing  Ln  Middletown  ap- 
plied for  a  rent  increase  to  cover  increased 
energy  costs.  The  increase  was  a  sore  issue 
for  the  tenants,  especially  since  that  land- 
lord owned  the  oil  company  supplying  the 
buildings.  Citizens  of  Middletown  fought 
the  Increase.  Through  the  Mayor's  Initiative 
that  required  the  landlord  to  Install  Miser 
kits,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  now  requires  landlords  to 
prove  that  certain  energy  conservation 
measures  are  taken  before  permission  will 
be  granted  for  a  rent  Increase  due  to  a  rise 
In  energy  costs."  With  the  on-going  visible 
commitment  of  the  Mayor  and  the  active 
support  from  a  broad  base  of  local  public 
and  private  leaders.  Miser  has  become  a 
model  for  achieving  results  in  addressing 
energy  both  within  the  community  and 
throughout  the  State.* 
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MILITARY  REFORM  BEGINS  IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year's  defense  budget  will  be  combed 
for  possible  savings  as  never  before. 
Many  will  argue  that  the  budget 
should  be  reduced,  that  savings  should 
be  achieved. 

The  crusade  against  waste  is  a  noble 
one.  There  is  no  justification  for  waste 
in  the  defense  budget,  especially  given 
our  economic  problems.  But  as  the  ar- 
ticle from  Newsweek  clearly  spells  out 
much  of  the  waste  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  caused  by  congressional 
action. 

If  the  Congress  Is  serious  about  re- 
moving waste  it  should  begin  with 
those  wasteful  procedures  it  has  cre- 
ated. The  article  from  Newsweek 
shows  us  where  we  can  begin  to  put 
our  own  house  in  order  before  we 
begin  to  put  other  departments 
straight. 

The  article  follows: 

rProm  Newsweek.  Mar.  22.  19831 
Waste  nt  thx  Ditbhu  Buoqkt 

Almost  every  member  of  Congress  is  call- 
ing for  cuts  in  Ronald  Reagan's  proposed 
$258  billion  defense  budget  for  next  year, 
but  making  them  will  not  be  easy— in  part, 
because  of  the  legislators.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  says  the  Pentagon 
could  save  at  least  $2  billion,  for  Instance, 
by  closing  or  realigning  outmoded  military 
facilities.  But.  says  one  Administration  offi- 
cial, "if  you  make  cuts  in  some  congress- 
man's district,  you've  made  a  lifetime  enemy 
.  .  .  It's  a  perennial  problem— and  a  no-wln 
kind  of  game." 

The  budget  process  has  a  built-in  bias  for 
higher  spending— what  one  frustrated 
Reagan  hand  calls  "politicai  waste,  fraud 
and  abuse."  The  prickly  politics  of  closing 
military  bases  are  Just  part  of  the  problem. 
Many  defense  decisions  are  made  behind 
the  scenes,  where  the  conspiracy  among 
congressmen.  Pentagon  officers  and  military 
contractors  often  results  in  "something  for 
everyone"  solutions.  And,  budget  watchers 
lament,  there  is  little  incentive  to  find  sav- 
ings. Here  is  a  guide  to  defense-budget 
games— and  how  they  are  played: 

mr  DISTRICT- KIGRT  OR  WRONG 

Legislators  on  key  subcommittees  some- 
times maneuver  ingeniously  to  protect  the 
folks  back  home— no  matter  how  great  the 
cost  or  how  trivial  the  reason.  The  chief 
asset  of  Vint  Hill  Farms,  a  small  intelligence 
station  in  Virginia's  Shenandoah  Valley,  for 
example,  is  Its  top-flight  commissary.  When 
the  Pentagon  tried  to  close  the  station  and 
move  its  staff  to  Maryland's  Port  Meade,  for 
a  savings  of  several  million  dollars,  the  dls- 
trlcfs  Republican  representative,  Kenneth 
Robinson,  used  his  post  on  the  House  de- 
fense appropriation  subcommittee  to  block 
funds  for  the  new  quarters  at  Fort  Meade. 
Robinson  vows  he'd  do  it  again.  If  the  com- 
missary closed,  he  says,  "all  the  people  who 
do  business  there  would  be  on  their  congres- 
man  by  the  thousands." 
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TBI  BOMBER  BACKTIRK  AND  OTHER  TRAPS 

Once  the  military  brass  has  pushed  a  new 
toy  on  Congress,  it  often  is  stuck  with  it.  To 
replace  the  obsolete  A-7  bomber,  the  Navy 
demanded  a  new  aircraft  of  its  own.  When 
cosU  of  the  new  P-18  skyrocketed  toward 
$32  million  per  copy  the  Navy  considered 
dropping  it.  But  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion battled  to  save  It;  Its  engines  are  built 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  next  to  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'NeiU's  district.  The  A-7 
also  is  still  in  production,  though  the  Penta- 
gon no  longer  wanU  it.  The  LTV  Corp., 
which  builds  the  plane,  is  In  House  Majority 
Leader  James  Wright's  district. 

To  help  win  approval  of  its  Trident  nucle- 
ar-sub program,  the  Pentagon  chose  Kings 
Bay,  Oa.  (home  of  House  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  chairman  Bo  Glnn),  for 
the  Trident's  East  Coast  support  sUtlon. 
But  while  the  Trident  program  has  been  de- 
layed three  years,  Olnn's  subcommittee  has 
rebuffed  all  the  Pentagon's  efforts  to 
stretch  out  construction  of  the  $156  million 
base. 

BUDGET  BLACKMAII. 

E)efense  officials  sometimes  use  a  local 
base  or  project  to  win  lawmakers'  support 
on  larger  Issues.  E^arller  this  month.  Navy 
Secretary  John  Lehman  toured  the 
strapped  Baltimore  shipyards  with  the 
Maryland  Congressional  delegation,  hinting 
that  iU  $48  million  request  to  build  two 
floating  dry  docks  there  was  contingent  on 
Congressional  support  for  Reagan's  entire 
defense  budget.  "Every  billion  dollars  we 
cut  from  the  budget  means  40,000  fewer 
Jobs  In  the  industrial  base, "  Lehman  said. 
"He's  holding  the  dry  dock  hostage,"  com- 
plained Rep.  Clarence  Long. 

THE  BIG  Btnr-IN 

To  win  approval  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, insiders  charge,  the  Pentagon  routine- 
ly underestimates  costs,  knowing  that  Con- 
gress won't  kill  a  half-finished  program.  A 
classic  case  may  be  the  B-1  bomber.  Initial- 
ly, the  Pentagon  put  the  price  of  100  planes 
at  $19.7  billion.  But  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  that  estimate 
didn't  Include  such  critical  items  as  testing 
and  adjustments  to  carry  cruise  missiles, 
which  would  add  $9.9  bUlion  more  to  the 
total.  When  a  realistic  Inflation  estimate 
was  calculated,  the  CBO  said,  the  true  cost 
would  be  closer  to  $40  billion.  Other  critics 
say  that  if  Rockwell  International,  the  B-1 
chief  builder,  repeats  the  usual  pattern  of 
cost  over-runs  and  delays,  the  B-1  program 
could  cost  $100  billion  in  the  out-years.  (If 
pressed  to  make  a  major  cost  cut,  Pentagon 
planners — and  lawmakers  alike— sometimes 
resort  to  "The  Washington  Monument  Syn- 
drome," named  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's offer  to  trim  its  budget  by  closing  the 
famed  tourist  attraction,  knowing  Congress 
would  never  approve. ) 

THE  PIZZA  PERPLEX 

As  if  the  battalions  of  contending  lawmak- 
ers and  Pentagon  planners  were  not  enough, 
each  pending  defense  decision  also  brings  le- 
gions of  lobbyiste  to  Capitol  Hill.  During 
last  year's  B-1  bomber  debate,  Rockwell 
made  it  clear  that  some  5.000  subcontrac- 
tors, vendors  and  suppliers  in  40  states  stood 
to  pUn  from  the  program,  and  even  urged 
employees  to  write  their  legislators,  hinting 
that  Jobs  were  on  the  line.  Frequently,  local 
civic  and  business  leaders  also  come  calling. 
In  the  months-long  battle  before  an  outdat- 
ed early-warning  radar  station  in  Duluth. 
Minn.,  was  closed,  even  Jeno  Pauluccl, 
owner  of  a  frozen-pizza  company  based  in 
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Duluth.  led  a  delegation  to  dispute  the  Pen- 
tagon's military  analyses. 

THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 

Partisan  politics  can  frustrate  even  the 
simplest  proposal.  Last  fall,  when  the  Pen- 
tagon proposed  closing  the  military  air  com- 
mand at  New  Jersey's  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base  and  contracting  its  operations  to 
Newark  International  Airport,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Congressional  delegation  demanded  a 
piece  of  the  $1  million-a-year  contract  for 
Philadelphia's  Muncipal  Airport.  Newark  is 
far  more  convenient  to  a  military  facility  In 
Bayonne.  N.J..  where  servicemen  flying 
overseas  can  park  or  ship  their  cars.  But 
Pennsylvania's  two  OOP  senators.  John 
Heinz  and  Arlen  Specter,  feel  that  this  Ad- 
ministration should  give  the  pork  barrel  to 
the  good  Republican  state,  not  New  Jersey, 
where  Democrat  BUI  Bradley  Is  the  lone 
senator  as  of  this  week. 

THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  SERVICES 

Battles  between  the  individual  services 
can  be  even  more  ferocious.  For  example: 
the  byzantlne  "traffic  conunand."  Current- 
ly, transporting  cargo  from  the  West  Coast, 
say,  to  Germany,  can  require  separate  ap- 
proval, contracts  and  personnel  from  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  But 
when  the  Reagan  Administration  proposed 
a  unified  traffic  command  that  might  save 
$2.6  million  annuaUy,  24  admirals  protested 
to  Congress.  Subcommittee  hearings  are  set 
for  this  week  to  air  the  Navy's  objections  to 
the  new  proposal.  Even  though  their  beefs  , 
may  be  irrational,  O'NeUl  says.  "The  admi- 
rals are  the  most  powerful  lobby  on  Capitol 
Hill." 

WHODtnnT? 

Sometimes,  decisions  become  so  embroiled 
in  inter-servlce  rivalries  and  partisan  poli- 
tics that  it  Is  Impossible  to  trace  Just  what 
happened  to  a  cost-cutting  measure.  For 
years  the  Pentagon  tried  to  close  the  Navy's 
helicopter  training  school  at  Pensacola.  Fla.. 
and  combine  it  with  the  Army's  school  at 
Fort  Rucker.  Ala.,  for  a  savings  of  more 
than  $100  million  over  five  years.  The  Navy 
brass  opposed  the  move,  and  during  the 
Carter  Administration  Florida's  Democratic 
senators  helped  block  it.  Now,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  scotched  the  idea.  Flor- 
ida's freshman  GOP  Sen.  Paula  Hawkins 
claims  credit.  But  some  insiders  suspect  that 
Alabama  Republican  Jeremiah  Denton,  an 
old  Navy  man.  helped  argue  the  Navy's  posi- 
tion, even  though  his  own  state  lost  out  on 
the  deal.  Denton,  for  his  own  part,  denies 
taking  a  position  on  the  matter. 

THE  CASE  OP  THE  MISPLACED  SAC  BASE 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pentagon's 
bombers  are  more  accurate  than  its  analy- 
ses—since politicians  make  the  most  of 
errors.  In  1976.  when  the  Air  Force  pro- 
posed moving  Strategic  Air  Command 
bombers  out  of  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base  in 
northern  Maine  on  the  ground  that  its 
coastal  location  made  the  Jets  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  sub  attacks,  Maine's  powerful  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  demolished  the 
plan  in  a  three-year-long  battle.  A  Pentagon 
study  on  the  move's  potential  Impact  had 
placed  Loring  In  the  wrong  part  of  the  state, 
and  Its  plan  to  transfer  Lorlng  B-52s  to 
other  coastal  bases  didn't  help  the  argu- 
ment. Air  Force  strategists  still  think  Lorlng 
vulnerable,  but  the  proposed  1983  budget  In- 
cludes $50  million  to  beef  up  the  base. 

THE  CONSOLATION  PRIZE 

When  a  community  loses  a  military  plum, 
it  is  sometimes  compensated  with  another 
project  that  eases  the  pain— one  that  costs 
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taxpayers  extra  for  years.  During  the 
Carter  Administration,  when  Vice  President 
Walter  Mondale'e  efforts  to  save  Philadel- 
phia's Frankford  arsenal  failed,  he  arranged 
for  the  city's  shipyards  to  overhaul  six  For- 
restal-class  aircraft  carriers,  a  Job  the  New- 
port News,  Va.,  shipyard  had  had. .  .  .• 


SUPPORT  FOR  VOTING  RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  statement  of  David  A. 
Brody,  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith.  in  support  of  H.R. 
3112,  which  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  t'  ,  body  on  October  5. 
1981.  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  This  strong  statement  of  sup- 
port was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  August  10,  1981. 
ESroneously,  it  was  not  made  a  part  of 
the  hearing  record  at  that  time;  its  In- 
clusion at  this  time  will  assure  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  permanent  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  97th  Congress  ex- 
tension effort. 

Anti-Defamation  League 

op  b'nai  b'rith, 
Waahingtofi,  D.C.,  August  10.  1981. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  express  its  support  for  and 
to  urge  early  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  on  H.R.  3112.  the  bill  Introduced 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Rodlno.  to  extend  the  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  specifically 
the  Section  5  preclearance  requirement,  for 
an  additional  ten  years  through  August  6, 
1992. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  bi-lingual 
election  assistance  provisions  first  Included 
in  the  1975  extension  legislation  and  due  to 
expire  in  1985.  for  an  additional  seven  years 
so  that  they.  too.  will  expire  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  on 
August  6.  1992. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  amend  Section  2  of 
the  Act  to  undo  the  confusion  created  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Mobile  v. 
Bolden  by  clarifying  the  burden  of  proof 
which  plaintiffs  must  sustain  in  voting  dis- 
crimination cases  and  to  restore  the  law  as 
it  stood  before  that  decision. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  (ADD  is  the 
educational  arm  of  the  B'nal  B'rith  which 
was  founded  over  135  years  ago  in  1843  and 
is  Americas  oldest  and  largest  Jewish  serv- 
ice organization.  It  seeks  to  improve  rela- 
tions among  the  diverse  groups  In  our 
nation  and  to  translate  into  greater  effec- 
tiveness the  principles  of  freedom,  equality 
and  democracy.  It  is  dedicated  to  securing 
fair  treatment  and  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  religion,  color, 
sex  or  national  origin. 
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The  ADL  is  one  of  the  more  than  150  con- 
stituent organizations  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  under- 
signed serves  on  its  Executive  Committee. 
The  Leadership  Conference  has  already  tes- 
tified In  support  of  the  extension  legislation 
but  because  we  believe  that  the  right  to  vote 
.  is  so  fundamental  to  our  democratic  society, 
and  that  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
must  be  completely  eradicated  from  the 
American  fabric  that  we  feel  compelled  to 
make  this  statement  in  our  own  name  an  ex- 
pression of  our  deep-seated  belief  that  ex- 
tension of  the  Act  is  imperative  if  the 
progress  which  that  law  has  made  possible 
since  its  original  enactment  in  1965  is  not  to 
be  undone. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out. 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  "was  designed  by 
Congress  to  banish  the  blight  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting,  which  has  infected 
the  electoral  process  in  parts  of  our  country 
for  nearly  a  century."  South  Carolina  v. 
KaUenback.  383  U.S.  301.  308  (1966).  If  that 
objective  is  to  be  realized,  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  must  be  continued  for  an  additional 
ten  yeais. 

At  our  recently  concluded  annual  meeting, 
the  AOL  adopted  a  resolution  as  follows 
calling  for  the  extension  of  the  legislation: 

•Whereas  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
last  extended  in  1975.  is  scheduled  to  expire 
In  August  1982  and  the  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering legislation  to  extend  the  Act  for  an 
additional  ten  years,  and 

•Whereas  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  civil 
rights  legislation  ever  passed,  having  en- 
franchised millions  of  Americans  since  its 
enactment,  and 

•Whereas,  in  February  1965.  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  1965  Act.  the  National  Exec- 
utive Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  federal  government  to  make 
every  effort  to  secure  voting  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

•Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  ADL 
reaffirms  its  support  for  the  existing  legisla- 
tion and  further  supports  the  passage  of  the 
extension  legislation  without  any  amend- 
ments which  would  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  this  landmark  legislation." 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  brief  state- 
ment to  review  the  evidence  submitted  to 
your  subcommittee  during  your  eighteen 
days  of  hearings  on  the  extension  legisla- 
tion. While  that  testimony  cited  the  impres- 
sive gains  made  both  in  minority  voter  par- 
ticipation and  in  the  election  of  blacks  to 
public  office,  it  also  documented,  as  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  stated,  •the  continuing  dis- 
criminatory electoral  practices  or  proce- 
dures" which  in  our  opinion  mandate  the  re- 
newal of  the  basic  law. 

The  rise  of  black  voter  registration  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  black  elected 
officials  in  the  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  original  legislation,  when  compared 
with  the  minimal  progress  made  under  the 
earlier  civil  rights  laws  with  their  piecemeal 
case  by  case  approach  has  clearly  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  original  legislation.  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite the  progress  nuule  there  is  still  a  wide- 
spread disparity  t>etween  white  and  non- 
white  voter  registration.  Black  registration, 
while  much  higher  now  than  before  passage 
of  the  1965  Act,  still  lags  behind  white  regis- 
tration in  the  areas  affected  by  the  Act.  As 
the  testimony  has  also  shown,  obstacles  still 
continue  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
black  voter. 

Passage  of  the  original  Act  represented  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
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the  American  citizens  who  have  been  disen- 
franchised by  discriminatory  practices.  It 
was  an  expression  by  Congress  of  its  deter- 
mination finally  to  bring  to  an  end  100 
years  of  indifference  to  the  plain  command 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  Act 
became  law  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  after  extended  hearings  and  debate 
in  twth  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
subsequent  extensions  have  likewise  re- 
ceived strong  bi-partisan  support.  Dramatic 
strides  have  been  made  under  the  law  in  in- 
creasing black  voter  registration  and  the  bi- 
lingual provisions  of  the  law  have  brought 
out  the  non-English  speaking  citizen  to  the 
polls.  If  that  progress  is  to  continue— and 
indeed  not  be  reversed— it  is  essential  that 
the  Act  be  extended  without  any  amend- 
ments which  would  impair  its  effect^eness. 
We  respectfully  request  that  this  state- 
ment be  included  in  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Bkodt. 
Director.  Washington  0/fice.m 


THE  POVERTY  WAR:   GREAT  SO- 
CIETY VERSUS  TRICKLE-DOWN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  much  has  been  said  over  the  past 
several  decades  about  the  need  to  help 
the  poor  of  America.  Further,  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  appropriated 
and  spent  by  this  Congress  believing 
that  such  action  would  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  poor.  The  following 
is  an  article  by  Charles  A.  Murray 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  March 
25.  1982,  indicating  that  it  is  indeed 
possible  that  such  action  has  not 
proven  effective.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics Mr.  Murray  cities,  improved 
free  market  conditions  and  not  hand- 
outs are  what  history  has  proven  to  be 
effective  in  helping  the  poor.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Tm  Poverty  War:  Qrkat  SocirrY  Versos 

Trickie-Dowm 

(By  Charles  A.  Murray) 

Of  David  Stockman's  many  indiscretions 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  interview,  none  was 
more  damning  than  his  acknowledgment 
that  the  Reagan  economic  package  was  a 
warmed-over  version  of  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics. It  seems  not>ody  wants  to  t>e  associ- 
ated with  that  old  tag.  not  even  conserv- 
atives. To  say  flat  out  that  one  favors  fight- 
ing poverty  by  creating  wealth  at  the  top 
and  letting  it  trickle  down  is  not  acceptable. 
The  consensus  is  that  trickle-down  econom- 
ics does  not  work. 

The  evidence  of  the  consensus  draws  on  a 
widely  shared  view  of  history.  That  view  has 
it  that  the  U.S.  entered  the  19608  with  a 
large  population  of  poor  people  who  had 
been  bypassed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Ei- 
senhower years.  The  rich  and  the  middle 
class  had  gained:  the  poor  had  not.  Then 
after  fits  and  starts  during  the  Kennedy 
years,  came  the  explosion  of  anti-poverty 
programs  under  Johnson.  The  programs 
were  perhaps  too  ambitious,  concede  those 
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making  this  argument,  and  perhaps  the  ef- 
forts were  too  helter-skelter,  but  at  least 
they  put  a  big  dent  in  the  poverty  problem, 
as  borne  out  by  the  large  reduction  in  pover- 
ty that  occurred  during  LBJ's  administra- 
tion and  thereafter. 

Liberals  use  this  achievement  as  LBJ's  re- 
demption for  Vietnam.  Conservatives  argue 
that  the  progress  created  more  problems 
than  it  solved.  But  a  remarkably  broad  spec- 
trum of  people  accept  that,  worth  it  or  not, 
LBJ's  approach  got  results  that  trickle- 
down  economics  had  not. 

The  agreement  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  clearest,  most 
persuasive  explanation  of  what  happened  to 
poverty  during  the  last  three  decades  is: 
The  trickle-down  theory  works— and  the 
Great  Society's  main  claim  to  success  is 
mostly  artifact.  The  evidence  is  a  matter  of 
historical  record,  which  apologists  for  the 
Great  Society  continue  to  ignore. 

It  Is  widely  believed,  for  example,  that 
poverty  decreased  during  the  War  on  Pover- 
ty and  had  not  been  decreasing  as  rapidly 
before  the  War  on  Poverty.  Poverty  did  fall 
during  the  five  Johnson  years— from  18  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  1964  to  12.8  per- 
cent In  1968  (throughout.  I  use  the  officially 
defined  "poverty  line"  as  the  measure,  and 
official  government  statistics  as  the  data). 
Yet  this  was  scarcely  a  breathltaklng 
achievement.  During  the  preceding  five 
years  (1959-63).  the  percentage  had  dropped 
from  22.4  to  19.5.  In  1954-58.  it  had  dropped 
from  27.9  to  23.1.  And  from  1949-53.  it  had 
dropped  from  33.7  to  26.2.  In  short,  the  size 
of  the  officially  defined  impoverished  popu- 
lation in  the  U.S.  dropped  by  19.9  percent- 
age points  in  20  years— one  percentage  point 
per  year— of  which  the  five  Johnson  years 
accounted  for  almost  precisely  their  five- 
point  share. 

Then  things  got  worse.  After  two  decades 
of  reasonably  steady  progress,  the  percent- 
ages froze  during  the  1970s.  There  are  prob- 
lems, of  course,  with  such  a  broad  state- 
ment—the poverty  statistics  do  not  reflect 
the  massive  Increases  of  in-kind  assistance, 
such  as  food  stamps  and  public  housing.  But 
in  terms  of  cash  income,  there  were  more 
American  poor  in  1980  than  in  1968.  The 
12.8  percent  of  LBJ's  last  year  never  dipped 
below  11.1  percent  (in  1973),  and  stood  at  13 
percent  In  1980. 

How  could  this  be?  E^ren  ignoring  the  in- 
creases in  in-kind  expenditures,  we  spent 
twice  as  much  on  direct  cash  income  trans- 
fers in  1980  as  in  1970  and  14  times  as  much 
as  in  1950— In  constant,  uninflated  dollars, 
after  taking  population  increases  Into  ac- 
count, and  using  a  consistent  definition  of 
poverty.  Furthermore,  the  huge  sums  were 
t>eing  focused— or  were  supposed  to  be—on  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population: 
about  12  percent  in  the  19708.  compared 
with  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  population 
during  most  of  the  19508.  By  all  logic,  the 
fewer  the  poor,  the  easier  It  should  be  to  lift 
them  atx>ve  the  poverty  level.  It  only  takes 
money,  doesn't  it?  But  it  hasn't  worked  this 
way. 

The  evidence  is  straightforward:  (1)  Pov- 
erty dropped  during  the  1950s,  with  relative- 
ly low  social  welfare  expenditures:  (2)  pover- 
ty dropped  during  the  1960s,  with  relatively 
large  social  welfare  expenditures:  (3)  pover- 
ty did  not  drop  during  the  1970s,  with  ex- 
tremely large  social  welfare  expenditures. 

The  lesson  is  that  changes  in  social  wel- 
fare expenditures  have  not  been  related  to 
changes  in  the  number  of  people  getting 
less  than  a  poverty  Income.  What  has  t>een 
related  to  changes  In  poverty?  That  old  fa- 
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vorite  of  the  trickle-down  Eisenhowerites, 
changes  in  GNP. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  may  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  unproductive  1970s  when,  over 
the  whole  period,  the  poverty  population 
did  not  decrease.  In  three  of  those  years— 
1970,  1974  and  1975— GNP  went  down  (as 
always,  in  constant  dollars).  During  those 
same  three  years,  and  only  in  those  years, 
the  percentage  of  people  below  the  poverty 
level  increased.  In  the  other  years,  poverty 
did  decrease.  Similarly  in  the  1950s,  with  iU 
radically  lower  levels  of  social  welfare 
spending,  GNP  dropped  In  two  years  (1954 
and  1958),  and  those  were  the  years— the 
only  years— that  poverty  increased.  During 
the  1960s,  GNP  rose  every  year,  helped 
along  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade  by  the 
Vietnam  war  budgets— and  poverty  dropped 
every  year  as  well. 

The  relationships  among  changes  in  GNP, 
social  welfare  spending  and  poverty  are 
even  more  at  odds  with  the  conventional 
wisdom  when  they  are  subject  to  statistical 
analysis  in  combination.  It  is  not  Just  that 
increases  in  GNP  are  associated  with  de- 
creases in  poverty:  it  turns  out  that  poverty 
has  actually  gotten  worse  as  social  welfare 
expenditures  have  increased,  when  the  ef- 
fects of  GNP  are  factored  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  the  32  years  for  which 
all  the  daU  are  available  (1947-78)  leads  to 
the  sUtistical  prediction  that  if  GNP  in- 
creases by  100  billion  1980  dollars  we  can 
expect  that  the  percentage  of  people  living 
beneath  the  poverty  level  will  go  down  by 
1.9  points  (holding  social  welfare  spending 
constant).  If  social  welfare  expenditures  go 
up  by  $100  billion,  we  can  expect  that  the 
percentage  of  people  living  beneath  the  pov- 
erty level  will  Increase— yes,  increase— by 
about  1.2  points,  when  the  effects  of  GNP 
are  held  constant. 

Statistical  results  of  this  sort  are  not  true 
predictions.  Social  welfare  expenditures  do 
not  inherently,  inescapably  increase  pover- 
ty. Nor  can  we  rely  on  a  growing  GNP  to 
drive  poverty  to  zero  on  its  own.  The  point 
is  not  prediction,  but  understanding  what 
has  been  happening  during  the  last  30 
years.  And  during  that  period,  the  relation- 
ships of  GNP  and  social  welfare  expendi- 
tures to  poverty  have  been  revealing.  They 
also  resist  challenges.  They  survive  varying 
definitions  of  social  welfare  expenditures: 
they  survive  when  expenditures  pegged  to 
downturns  in  the  economy  (for  example,  un- 
emplojrment  compensation)  are  taken  into 
account:  they  survive  when  time  lags  in  ef- 
fects are  hypothesized;  they  survive  wheth- 
er the  changes  are  defined  in  absolute  terms 
(changes  in  percentage  points)  or  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  pervious  year's  record. 

The  direct  relationship  of  increases  in 
GNP  and  decreases  in  poverty  is  robust. 
Since  1947,  it  has  been  our  consistent  expe- 
rience that  increases  in  GNP  produce  reduc- 
tions In  poverty,  under  very  different  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  Increases  in  social  welfare  ex- 
penditures are  not  associated  with  this 
effect.  In  the  dialogue  about  how  to  really 
help  the  poor,  Mr.  Stockman  can  stop  apolo- 
gizing for  trickle-dowri  economics.  It  works. 

(Note.- Mr.  Murray  is  former  chief  scien- 
tist at  the  American  Institutes  for  Research. 
This  essay  is  based  on  a  coming  book  on 
postwar  social  welfare  policy,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Heritage  Foundation.  )• 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, andl  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  30,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  31 

8:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defense  establishment,  focusing  on  the 
MX  program. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2114  and  H.R. 
5118,  bills  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims 
In  portions  of  the  Papago  Indian  Res- 
ervation of  Arizona;  to  be  followed  by 
a  business  meeting,  to  consider  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

S-205,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2260.  clarifying 
the  Jurisdictional  boundaries  between 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion   and    the    Commodity    Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of    the    National    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the    Federal    Government    liable    for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendent  In  all  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  alleged  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
and  Cuba  in  fomenting  terrorism  in 
South  Africa. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and  on  the  nomination  of 
Clarence  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Ekiual  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's report  on  the  state  of  small 
business. 

424  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business   meeting,   to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control,  Oceans.  International  Op- 
erations,   and   Environment    Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  United  States 
and  Soviet  civil  defense  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  A  Telesca,  to  be  U.  S.  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York,  John  A  Nordberg,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
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Illinois.  William  T.  Hart,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  and  Walter  E.  Black.  Jr.,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland. 

2238  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 

9:Q6  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  defense  establishment,  focus- 
ing on  airlift  requirements. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1138  and  S.  1633, 
bills  prohibiting  the  Issuance  of  phos- 
phate mining  leases  on  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  in  Florida,  and  H.R.  9 
and  S.  1873.  bills  prohibiting  the  issu- 
ance of  phosphate  mining  leases  on 
the  Osceola  National  Forest  in  Flori- 
da, and  designating  certain  wilderness 
and  national  forest  lands  in  Florida. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers 
in  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  review  budget  proposals  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  In- 
spector General,  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2226, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  to  reduce  mortgage  interest  rates 
on  home  mortgages  for  qualifying  in- 
dividuals and  provide  for  employment 
In  the  private  sector. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1250.  proposed 
Professional         Standards         Review 
Amendments  of  1981.  and  S.  2142,  pro- 
posed Peer  Review  Improvement  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1701.  maintain- 
ing a  nationwide  computer  system  for 
information  on  missing  children,  and 
on  deceased  individuals  whose  next  of 
kin  cannot  be  Identified  or  located: 
and  to  discuss  the  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren. 

412  Russell  Building 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian 
claims. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  .^- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 144,  encouraging  unconditional 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  ceasefire  and  a  political  settle- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1780.  proposed 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act  of 
1981. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2216.  reforming 
the  habeas  corpus  procedures  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

3228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prn|x>sed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Paperwork   Re- 
duction Act  (Public  Law  96-511). 

3303  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 

•Appropriations 

HXJD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    discuss 
pending  committee  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
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APRIL  3 

9:00  a.m. 
*  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  In 
the  American  economy. 

4333  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Elconomic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  March. 

2128  Ray  bum  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  810,  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied 
on     commercial     transportation     on 
irUand  waterway  projects,  amendment 
No.   32   thereto,   expediting  the  con- 
struction of  Inland  waterway  projects, 
and  assuring  that  the  users  of  such 
projects  repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  works,  amendment  No. 
637.  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1777.  esUblish- 
Ing  the  permanent  boundary  of  Acadia 
National  Park  on  Isle  au  Haut  off  the 
coast  of  Maine;  S.  1872.  extending  the 
period  for  grazing  privileges  afforded 
to  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  Utah; 
and  S.  2218.  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  recrea- 
tion   facilities    of    Gateway    National 
Recreation  Area.  New  York  City,  and 
for  utilization  of  Its  energy  resources. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  endangered 
species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  an  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
economically  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Virginia;  and  S. 
1540.  revising  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in 
New  York. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  trlbal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 

9:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  In 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation establishing  an  enterprise  zone 
program  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  economically  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold-4i£arings  on  S.  1885,  to  place 
electric  utUitles,  including  members  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutiUties  to  en- 
courage their  investment  In  cogenera- 
tlon  and  small  power  production  facul- 
ties. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  endan- 
gered species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation     authorizing     funds     for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  aiid  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
2222,  revising  and  reforming  U.S.  im- 
migration laws. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Lalx)r. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  OpporturUty  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

311 C  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Insti- 
tution to  promote  international  peace 
and  resolution  of  international  con- 
flict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


5704 

2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worka 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
f'inctlons  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrlcsen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerism  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Ser\'ic?s  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial   growth    on    undeveloped    barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
stration  (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consiimer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  In  the  operation  of 
automated  clearinghouse  services. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual    Education    Amendments   of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transporatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  and  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of   the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments   of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870,  S. 
1871,  and  S.  1977,  bills  revising  or  re- 
pealing    certain     provisions     of     the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Lat>or  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785. 
Increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  ut  positions  an  individual 
is   barred   from   upon   conviction.   In- 
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creasing  the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  Investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  its  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  trans- 
portation programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  guidance  and  counseling 
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programs  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years   1982   and    1983   for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, ana  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

SUte.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscrJ  year  1983  for  Inter- 
national organizations,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  on  certain  trans- 
portation programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Goveriiment 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 

1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Educatlort,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  trans- 
portation programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  "le  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams, Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    public    witnesses    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds    for    programs   which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
froui  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  buUding 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Admiral  James  S.  Gracey.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  and 
Rear  Adm.ral  Benedict  L.  StabUe,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant, 
each  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  Marine  Protection. 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604.  requiring  ail 
new      telephone      receivers      to      be 
equipped   with   hearing   aids   for  the 
handicapped. 

235  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  wltneasea  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
conunittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  7 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
pooed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1929.  establish- 
inc    an    Interagency    Committee    on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
famUy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  BuUding  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  Meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    faU 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

IiCAYia 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  L.  Earl,  of  Florida,  Harold  R. 
DeMoss.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  Clarence  V. 
McKee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Marc  Sandstrom,  of  California, 
Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr..  of  Maine.  Wil- 
liam F.  Harvey,  of  Indiana,  WUliam  J. 
Olson,  of  Virginia,  George  E.  Paras,  of 
California,  and  Roberi  S.  Stubbs  II,  of 
Georgia,  each  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation   of   Indian   education 
progrmms. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  34 


10:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  pubUc  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  poUce,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive    jnerican 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
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MARCH  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations  for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 

Foreign  Relations  { 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  policy  in 
Central  America. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
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March  30,  1982 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THT7RMOin>). 


PRAm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Father  in  heaven,  I  pray  this  morn- 
ing for  the  personal  lives  of  the  Sena- 
tors whom  I  have  come  to  admire  and 
love  very  much.  Many  expect  them  to 
be  superhuman,  many  others  assume 
they  are  inhuman.  Many  expect  them 
to  be  exemplary  tn  their  public  lives 
and  paragons  of  virtue  in  their  private 
lives.  Many  others  assume  they  are 
prodigal  in  their  public  lives  and  rep- 
robate in  their  private  lives.  They  are 
flattered  and  exploited,  stereotyped 
and  caricatured,  envied  and  despised, 
adulated  and  censored.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  be  all  thing  to  all  people  and 
do  everything  for  everybody. 

Gracious  God,  they  are  very  human, 
with  all  the  virtures  and  vices  of  the 
people  they  represent.  They  are  as 
strong  and  as  weak,  as  proud  and  as 
humble,  as  courageous  and  as  coward- 
ly, as  wise  and  a&  foolish  as  the  people 
they  serve.  They  are  patriots  with  pro- 
found concern  for  the  world,  the 
Nation,  their  States,  and  all  peoples. 
They  struggle  with  enormous  issues, 
sometimes  crucial  to  survival;  they 
work  hard,  sacrifice  much,  and  face 
the  loneliness  of  decision  often.  Brace 
them.  Lord,  against  the  cynicism  of 
their  detractors,  strengthen  them  in 
their  daily  resolve,  deepen  their  love 
for  family  and  home,  unite  them  in 
the  high  purpose  of  the  common  good, 
and  bless  them  as  they  pursue,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  mandate 
which  brought  them  to  this  place.  For- 
give their  sins,  make  real  to  them  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  and  work  Thy 
will  through  them.  I  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  who  knew  the  scorn, 
hatred,  and  abuse  of  those  He  loved 
and  for  whom  He  died.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER        FOR        PERIOD        FOR 

TRANSACTION       OF       ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  special  order 
entered  lor  Senator  CHArzE,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors being  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate  will  be 
quite  full.  In  addition  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  S.  1207,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  authorization  bill, 
the  Senate  will  continue  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  409,  the 
continuing  resolution. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
S.  1207  can  be  disposed  of  today.  The 
Senate  may  be  required  to  remain  in 
session  late  into  the  evening  in  order 
to  fully  discuss  matters  associated 
with  the  continuing  resolution. 

Senators  are  advised  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  keep  this 
schedule. 

Senators  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  early  as  possible,  if  they  intend 
to  do  so. 

It  should  remain  clear,  however, 
that  the  leadership  is  in  full  support 
of  the  statements  made  during  the  ses- 
sion yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Hattikld,  with  respect 
to  amendments  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

We  respect  the  right  of  any  Senator 
to  offer  amendments  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  understand  there  are  amend- 
ments which  may  be  offered.  But,  the 
need  to  pass  this  time-sensitive  appro- 
priations bill  hopefully  will  dissuade 
Members  from  approving  amendments 
offered  to  this  bill. 

The  leadership  intends  to  support 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  his  effort  to  move  to 
table  any  amendment  offered  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  409. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
another  bill,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  which  will  be  before  this 
body  in  the  very  near  future.  We 
invite  Members  who  have  amendments 
they  might  offer  to  the  time  sensitive 


continuing  resolution  to  look  at  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
that  purpose. 

There  are  several  Senators  who  have 
amendments.  I  have  a  very  important 
amendment  which  I  had  originally  in- 
tended to  offer  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, but  I  will  not  do  so  for  the 
reason  I  earlier  described.  I  will  with- 
hold it  and  offer  it  instead  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  The 
amendment  to  which  I  refer  pertains 
to  industrial  development  bonds, 
which  I  believe  is  time  sensitive.  I  wish 
it  were  the  proper  time  to  offer  the 
amendment  but  I  do  respect  the  deci- 
sion which  has  been  made  that  this 
continuing  resolution  should  be,  if  at 
all  possible,  sent  to  the  President  with- 
out further  delay. 

We  will  have  additional  work  to  do 
after  the  continuing  resolution  suid 
S.  1207  pass  the  Senate  this  week.  This 
is  the  last  week  prior  to  a  recess. 

Again,  the  leadership  places  Sena- 
tors on  notice  that  it  is  possible  there 
will  be  a  late  night  tonight,  a  late 
night  tomorrow,  and  a  late  night 
Thursday. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  com- 
mencing with  Calendar  No.  687  on 
page  3  of  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  all  of  the  nominees  en 
bloc:  Executive  Calendar  Nos.  687,  688, 
689.  690.  and  691.  and  that  it  be  in 
order  to  have  a  motion  to  reconsider 
those  nominations  en  bloc  and  to  con- 
sider the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions referred  to  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

National  Transportatiow  Saitty  Board 

James  Eugene  Burnett.  Jr..  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

Coast  Guard 

Rear  Admiral  Wayne  E.  Caldwell.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  Conunander,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Atlantic  Area. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  E.  Larkin.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  Commander.  J.S. 
Coast  Guard  Pacific  Area. 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  that  we 
have  our  cloakrooms  inform  Senators 
that  this  may  indeed  be  a  late  night.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  the  Senate 
nin  late  today  than  to  have  it  run  late 
tomorrow.  I  will  have  the  cloakroom 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  notify  Members 
that  tonight  will  be  a  late  night. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his  sug- 
gestion. We  will  join  in  sending  out 
the  message. 

We  must  reserve  a  late  night  tomor- 
row night  in  the  event  an  amendment 
does  pass  and  we  are  compelled  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House.  It  would 
be  a  late  night  before  we  were  able  to 
bring  such  a  bill  out  of  conference.  I 
am  certain. 


I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  this 
continuing  resolution,  if  at  all  possible, 
must  pass  today. 

THE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  spring  Senate  Democrats, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  Sena- 
tor BtTMPERS,  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  reconciliation  resolution 
to  restore  $6  million  for  childhood  im- 
munization programs  in  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  The  administration's 
budget  called  for  a  25-percent  cut  in 
immunization  for  children,  and  the 
Bumpers  amendment  would  have  re- 
stored assistance  to  full  funding, 
minus  the  toll  of  inflation. 

The  Bumpers  amendment,  like  other 
Democratic  amendments  offered  to 
the  budget— supporting  adequate 
health  care  for  veterans,  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  and  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  to  name  a  few- 
was  defeated  by  a  party  line  vote.  As 
with  these  other  measures,  the  amend- 
ment was  not  intended  to  be  part  of 
any  partisan  plan.  It  proposed  to  meet 
real  human  needs,  to  alleviate  human 
suffering,  and  reduce  our  Nation's 
future  medical  bills. 

Immunization  for  children  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  cost-effective,  ef- 
ficient, and  humane  actions  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  ever  under- 
taken. Moreover,  all  evidence  indicates 
that  substantial  cutbacks  in  immuniza- 
tion will  jeopardize,  and  could  possibly 
reverse,  some  of  the  most  important 
and  dramatic  accomplishments  the 
Nation  has  ever  made  in  preventing 
severe  illness. 

Many  of  the  most  serious  of  child- 
hood diseases  are  preventable,  includ- 
ing rubella,  red  measles,  mumps, 
chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  and 
polio.  Measles  can  leave  children  blind 
and  with  impaired  hearing.  We  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  treat  children 
for  disabling  conditions  that  could 
have  been  avoided  in  the  first  place. 
Moreover,  none  of  us  wants  to  see  a 
child  suffer  or  die  from  a  disease  we 
have  the  technology  to  eradicate  at  a 
relatively  low  cost. 

The  National  Journal  recently  car- 
ried an  article  describing  the  begin- 
nings of  the  effects  of  the  first  round 
of  budgetary  cutbacks  in  immuniza- 
tion funding.  The  article  suggests  that 
perhaps  States  can  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  immunization  dollars,  by  tap- 
ping into  the  preventive  care  block 
grant  or  the  maternal  and  child  health 
care  block  grant.  But.  fimding  for  pro- 
grams under  these  block  grants  was  se- 
verely reduced  last  year.  These  cut- 
baclcs  will  have  similar  long-term  im- 
PEicts:  Without  screening  and  nutrition 
services  during  pregnancy,  the  chances 
of  having  a  crippled  child  greatly  rise, 
thereby  increasing  future  costs.  Iron- 


ically, Senate  Democrats  fought  deep 
cuts  in  these  programs  as  well,  but 
were  again  defeated  by  party  line 
votes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  March  13.  1982.  Journal  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Budget  Cuts  Hrr  Chief  Weai»oii  in  War  oh 

Childhood  Diseases.  Say  Critics 

(By  Jane  Stein) 

A  few  million  dollars  seems  rather  insig- 
nificant in  the  context  of  President  Rea- 
gan's $758  billion  budget. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  federal  child  immu- 
nization program,  that  relatively  trivial  sum 
could  determine  whether  nearly  three  mil- 
lion children  are  protected  against  the  rav- 
ages of  polio,  measles,  mumps,  tetanus, 
whooping  cough  and  rubella— and  whether 
the  U.S.  public  health  community  continues 
to  win  the  battle  against  these  crippling  dis- 
eases. 

Health  officials  consider  immunization  a 
bargain,  a  rare  case  of  a  medical  interven- 
tion that  both  relieves  suffering  and  saves 
money.  With  a  budget  of  only  S30.9  million 
in  fiscal  1981.  for  example,  the  federal  pro- 
gram immunized  6.3  million  children— about 
40  percent  of  those  receiving  the  shots  that 
year— and  undoubtedly  protected  them 
against  conditions  that  would  have  required 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  medical  care. 

The  immunization  budget  fell  to  $28.3  mil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year,  and  for  fiscal  1983, 
Reagan  has  asked  for  $26  million.  Public 
health  officials  say  that's  $5  million  less 
than  would  be  needed  to  Immunize  the  same 
number  of  children  as  in  1981  because  the 
cost  of  vaccines  has  increased.  Reagan's 
fiscal  1983  request,  according  to  estimates 
from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  At- 
lanta, would  cover  the  cost  of  Immunizing 
only  3.8  million  ciiildren- and  perhaps  as 
few  as  3.4  million. 

Reagan  Administration  officials  argue 
that  increased  dollars  are  not  needed  be- 
cause, as  a  result  of  the  government's  Immu- 
nization drive  of  the  past  20  years,  most  of 
the  nation's  children  have  already  received 
the  vaccinations.  But  that  is  an  assumption, 
say  critics  of  the  Administration's  policy, 
that  the  economics  of  the  vaccine  market  do 
not  support. 

At  the  heart  of  the  cost  issue  Ie  the  prob- 
lem of  the  hard  core  of  low-income  children 
who  don't  receive  immunizat'ons.  Although 
every  state  requires  that  children  be  fuUy 
immunized  before  they  'nter  kindergarten 
or  the  first  grade,  an  estimated  4  to  6  per 
cent  slip  through  the  immunization  net 
every  year.  These  children  are  difficult  and 
expensive  to  reach  because  they  require 
tracking  down  by  school  nurses  and  public 
health  authorities  (Some  children  are  ex- 
empted from  immunization  for  religious  rea- 
sons.) 

Public  health  officials  expressed  their 
concerns  over  the  federal  immunization  pro- 
gram during  February  hearings  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment.  They  have 
an  ally  in  chairman  Henry  A.  Waxman,  D- 
Callf..  who  says  he  Is  "appalled"  by  the 
trend  toward  providing  immunizations  to 
fewer  children. 

"We  cannot  allow  children  to  die  of  dis- 
eases that  should  never  occui,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  treat  children  for  crippling 
conditions  that  we  can  prevent."  he  said. 
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Supporters  of  a  strong  immiinization  pro- 
gram like  to  point  to  polio  as  a  disease  that 
has  been  nearly  wiped  out  In  the  United 
States  by  Immunization.  In  1952,  three 
years  before  the  polio  vaccine  was  Intro- 
duced, there  were  21.000  cases  of  the  disease 
In  the  country.  Last  year,  there  were  sU. 

It  Is  that  kind  of  success  that  public 
health  officials  don't  want  to  see  jeopard- 
ized in  the  Interest  of  holding  down  federal 
spending. 

FXDDiAI.  ROLI 

The  federal  government  has  traditionally 
played  a  pivotal  role  In  the  success— and 
failure— of  Immunization  programs. 

In  1962.  the  government  entered  the  Im- 
munization business  with  the  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act,  which  provided  protection 
for  low-income  people  who  were  not  paying 
their  own  way.  The  law  furnished  financial 
assistance  to  state  and  local  health  agencies 
to  prevent  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough  and  tetanus  and  allowed  health  agen- 
cies to  buy  government-procured  vaccines  at 
a  discount  of  as  much  as  two-thirds. 

The  Incidence  of  the  four  diseases  soon 
began  to  decrease  because  of  vaccine  use.  In 
194S.  after  a  measles  vaccine  was  developed, 
that  disease  was  added  to  the  list  of  those 
covered  by  the  law. 

Measles  offers  a  particularly  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  the  federal  role  in 
Immunization.  Prom  19<J6  through  19M.  the 
government  spent  $21  million  for  measles 
vaccinations  alone.  The  number  of  reported 
cases  a  year  feU  from  160.000  to  22,000. 

When  a  vaccine  for  rubella,  or  German 
measles,  was  licensed  In  1969.  federal  health 
officials  decided  to  put  all  their  eggs  In  one 
basket;  during  1969  and  1970,  immunization 
funds  were  earmarked  only  for  the  new  ru- 
bella vaccine.  With  the  public  coffers  bare, 
Immunity  against  measles  fell  and  the 
number  of  cases  rose  to  70.000  by  1971. 

The  1970  and  1972  Communicable  Disease 
Control  Amendments  distributed  the  feder- 
al immunization  funds  more  equitably 
among  the  six  diseases,  and  mumps  was 
added  to  the  list  later. 

With  measles  vaccinations  once  again  re- 
ceiving federal  support,  the  number  of  cases 
feU  in  1972  to  30,000.  According  to  H.  David 
Banta,  assistant  director  for  health  and  life 
sciences  of  the  congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  the  incidence  of  any  dis- 
ease rises  when  the  doses  of  vaccine  drop. 
"When  federal  investment  In  vaccines  falls." 
he  added,  "the  doses  administered  In  this 
country  fall." 

In  the  mid- 19708.  officials  at  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  became 
alarmed  when  they  noticed  that  vaccination 
levels  were  declining.  While  90  percent  of 
the  population  had  once  been  Immunized 
against  polio,  records  showed  that  in  the 
mid-1970s  only  65  to  75  percent  were  pro- 
tected. The  federal  government  was  then 
providing  about  $6  million  a  year  for  immu- 
nizations. 

In  1977,  the  old  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  launched  an  immuni- 
zation drive  with  the  goal  of  full  Immuniza- 
tion for  at  least  90  percent  of  the  nation's 
children.  Appropriations  rose  to  S17  million 
in  1977  and  to  »35  miUlon  in  1979.  With  this 
Infusion  of  federal  money,  immunization 
levels  soared. 

PKOBLEMS 

It  was  easy  for  the  immunization  program 
to  show  such  impressive  gains  as  long  as  It 
was  dealing  with  a  backlog  of  untreated 
children.  Now  the  issue  before  the  public 
health    community— and    eventually    Con- 


gress—is how  to  maintain  Immunization 
levels  and  reach  the  hard  core  of  unimmu- 
nlzed  youngsters. 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  S.  Schwelker  Inslste  that  more 
money  Is  not  the  answer.  The  program 
needs  leas  money  now  that  about  96  percent 
of  the  population  is  Immunized.  Schwelker 
says,  than  It  did  when  only  75  percent  had 
been  treated. 

But  It  doesn't  work  that  way.  partly  be- 
cause the  overhead  for  the  manufacturers 
continues  to  Increase. 

The  cost  of  vaccines  has  been  rising  stead- 
ily. Since  1977.  the  cost  of  rubella  vaccine 
has  rise"^  140  percent,  and  the  cost  of  a  com- 
bined measles-rubella  vaccine  has  increased 
by  104  percent.  Last  year,  the  cost  of  vac- 
cines for  all  childhood  diseases  now  con- 
trolled by  immunizations  Increased  by  30 
percent,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  It  will  rise 
another  15  to  20  percent  this  year. 

In  addition,  the  federal  Inununlzatlon  pro- 
gram does  not  Just  provide  vaccines.  Only 
half  of  the  money  that  the  government 
gives  to  state  and  local  health  agencies  goes 
for  that  purpose.  The  rest  finances  public 
education  programs  and  efforts  to  track 
down  cases  of  diseases. 

And  not  all  the  money  appropriated  for 
immunization  goes  directly  to  state  local 
health  agencies.  About  $6  million  Is  used  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  monitor 
immunization  efforts  nationwide  and  to 
assist  states  In  designing  programs.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  without  the  centers' 
strong  leadership  role,  the  national  momen- 
tum to  immunize  could  not  be  maintained. 

But  however  the  federal  money  Is  distrib- 
uted, the  public  health  community  believes 
that  more  vigilance  Is  needed  on  the  immu- 
nization front.  "We  ran  from  the  50  yard 
line  at  the  height  of  the  [immunization]  ini- 
tiative.'  said  James  Chin,  chief  of  the  infec- 
tious disease  section  of  CalUomla's  Health 
Services  Department,  "Now  we  are  at  the  20 
yard  line.  The  work  from  here  on  requires  a 
costlier  maintenance  program  or  else  well 
be  thrown  back  a  few  yards." 

Chin  believes  the  government  must  care- 
fully monitor  school  Immunization  levels. 
"Without  health  department  and  immuniza- 
tion staff  to  keep  pressure  on  the  schools, 
routine  compliance  at  schools  will  slip."  he 
said. 

Other  costly  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
Involves  immunizing  children  before  they 
are  ready  to  start  school.  Doctors  prefer 
that  children  be  Immunized  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  life.  Alan  Hlnman.  director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Controls  Immuniza- 
tion division,  said  public  health  officials  are 
"trying  to  develop  a  system  In  the  clinic  or 
private  office  setting  that  would  raise  a  flag 
If  a  kid  didn't  come  back  for  the  next  round 
of  vaccinations." 

Chin  pointed  out  that  "you  Just  can't  blow 
a  whistle  and  line  up  the  kids  if  they  are  not 
in  a  licensed  day  care  center  or  preschool." 
As  a  result,  the  preventable  childhood  dis- 
eases are  taking  a  heavy  toll  among  pre- 
schoolers. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  complacency. 
"Most  parents  and  physicians  have  never 
seen  the  diseases  the  vaccines  prevent  and 
have  not  experienced  the  fear  of  crippling 
from  polio. "  said  Frederick  C.  Robbins. 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  part 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
also  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  his  work  on 
the  polio  virus.  "There  isn't  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  we  used  to  have." 

Robbins  points  out  that  most  of  the  child- 
hood disease  agents  are  still  present  In  the 


population,  waiting  only  for  the  number  of 
susceptible  children  to  become  large  enough 
that  a  wave  of  disease  can  sweep  through 
them.  Smallpox  is  the  only  disease  for 
which  this  is  no  longer  a  danger.  In  a  mas- 
sive effort.  It  was  eliminated  from  the 
United  States  by  1949  and  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  1977,  and  vaccination  against 
the  disease  Is  no  longer  necessary. 

Robbins  says  it  Is  feasible  that  measles 
could  be  eradicated  as  well.  In  fact.  Chin 
says  the  prospects  look  good  for  eliminating 
the  disease  in  California.  But  he  adds  that 
eliminating  measles  would  be  possible  only 
If  his  department's  current  prevention  ef- 
forts could  be  Improved  or  at  least  main- 
tained. 

SQUnZZ  oil  "THZ  STATES 

Looking  at  his  budget.  Chin  is  not  optimis- 
tic. His  federal  money.  $2.7  million  In  fiscal 
1981.  has  shrunk  to  $1.9  million  this  year 
and  a  projected  $1.4  million  in  fiscal  1983. 
He  says  he  needs  "half  a  million  more"  than 
last  year  Just  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  but 
there  Is  no  state  money  to  offset  the  federal 
cuts.  "This  leaves  our  health  department  no 
alternative  but  to  drasitically  cut  back  on 
[immunization]  activities. "  he  said. 

Some  state  health  departments,  in  a  simi- 
lar budget  bind,  are  beginning  to  charge  a 
$3  fee  for  immunizations  given  In  cUnlci. 
"This  is  poor  public  health  practices, "  said 
Chin,  and  It  likely  won't  work.  "We've  had 
difficulty  getting  people  to  come  in  for  im- 
munizations when  we're  giving  them  away 
for  free,"  he  said. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  reports 
that  the  reduction  in  immunization  funds 
"will  reduce  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
Indigenous  measles"  by  next  October  unless 
the  states  can  tap  into  block  grants  or  other 
funds  for  this  purpose.  The  preventive  care 
block  grant  and  the  maternal  tuid  child 
health  block  grant  are  the  two  most  likely 
sources  of  additional  federal  money. 

Health  officials  note  that  state  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  efforts  to  control  child- 
hood diseases.  North  Dakota,  for  example, 
claims  a  100  per  cent  Immunization  level  for 
all  children  entering  school,  while  Oregon 
has  only  a  70  per  cent  compliance  record. 

"It  makes  you  think  about  the  New  Feder- 
alism," said  Waxman,  "when  you  condemn  a 
child  to  a  risk  of  a  greater  chance  of  getting 
a  devastating  Ulness  because  of  where  he  or 
she  lives. " 

"The  states  have  the  management  ability 
to  handle  their  own  immunization  pro- 
grams,"  said  Hlnman.  "But  the  issue  Is  one 
of  resources,  and  that's  what  we're  con- 
cerned about." 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  will  be 
massive  outbreaks  of  childhood  diseases  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  In  federal  financing. 
"We've  gone  too  far  and  have  been  too  ef- 
fective for  that,"  Chin  said. 

But,  warned  Hlnman.  the  trend  toward 
fewer  incidences  of  the  classic  childhood  dis- 
eases can  "rebound  quickly. " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  proce- 
dural matter? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  Senator 
Chatee,  the  time  to  be  added  to  his 
special  order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 


GENOCIDE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
book  entitled  "Genocide",  authored  by 
Leo  Kuper,  was  reviewed  last  Sunday 
in  the  New  York  Times  by  Telford 
Taylor.  The  book  discusses  mass 
murder,  and  according  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
provides  a  devastating  history  and 
analysis  of  its  occurrence. 

Although  the  crime  of  extermina- 
tion is  ancient,  the  label  describing  it 
is  relatively  new.  The  term  "genocide" 
came  into  existence  during  World  War 
II  to  signify  the  intentional  "destruc- 
tion of  a  nation  or  of  an  ethnic 
group."  It  became  a  significant  part  of 
our  vocabulary  as  the  true  extent  of 
Nazi  atrocities  was  revealed. 

Unfortunately,  the  study  of  genocide 
is  as  new  as  the  word  itself.  For  a  phe- 
nomenon which  has  claimed  so  many 
lives,  genocide  has  been  vastly  under- 
studied. Leo  Kuper's  book  gives  us  an 
indepth  look  at  the  genocidal  massa- 
cres that  have  occured  during  this  cen- 
tury, a  look  which  ranges  from  the 
near  extermination  of  Airaenians 
during  World  War  I  to  the  recent 
slaughter  of  tribesmen  in  Africa. 

According  to  Telford  Taylor,  the 
book's  particular  strength  rests  in  its 
psychological  explanations  for  genoci- 
dal behavior.  The  book  describes  polit- 
ical and  social  conditions  which  can 
cause  genocide,  and  it  discusses  mental 
processes  which  those  who  commit 
genocide  use  to  justify  their  actions. 
In  doing  this,  Kuper's  book  adds  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  why  genocide  is 
committed. 

Yet  the  most  important  part  of  the 
book  is  its  sheer  comprehensiveness. 
By  giving  us  a  full  and  extensive  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  genocide,  it 
tells  the  sad  story  of  the  many  mil- 
lions who  have  fallen  its  victims. 

This  story,  the  tale  of  so  much  hard- 
ship and  death,  is  the  truly  compelling 
argument  for  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  by  Telford  Taylor 
of  Leo  Kuper's  book  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  Pxoplz  Kill  a  People 
(By  Telford  Taylor) 

In  1943.  in  the  course  of  his  monumental 
study  "Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe."  the 
late  Raphael  Lemkin  coined  the  word  geno- 
cide—from the  Greek  genos  (race  or  tribe) 
and  the  Latin  cide  (killing)- to  describe  the 
deliberate  "destruction  of  a  nation  or  of  an 
ethnic  group."  The  concept  was  catching. 
and  In  December  1946  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  genocide  as  a  "crime  under 
international  law"  consisting  of  the  "denial 


of  the  right  of  existence  of  entire  human 
groups."  After  much  debate  In  the  United 
Nations  committees,  the  General  Assembly 
approved  the  text  of  a  ""Genocide  Conven- 
tion." to  become  effective  upon  ratification 
by  20  member  nations.  By  the  end  of  1978. 
the  Convention  had  been  ratified  by  84  na- 
tions. But  the  United  States  has  not  done 
so.  largely  because  of  feais  that  its  enforce- 
ment might  lead  to  encroachments  on  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Now  Leo  Kuper.  professor  emeritus  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  has  pub- 
lished a  useful  study  of  the  subject,  with  ex- 
tensive historical  detail  in  an  analytical 
framework.  The  structure  of  the  book  Is  a 
bit  loose,  but  It  is  apparent  that  the  first 
five  of  the  ten  chapters  deal  with  the  back- 
ground and  drafting  of  the  Convention, 
with  theories  that  may  explain  the  genocide 
phenomenon  and  with  social  and  Ideological 
"justifications"  for  its  perpetration:  the 
next  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  "The 
Turkish  Genocide  Against  Armenians" 
(about  which  there  is  a  paucity  of  recent  lit- 
erature). "The  German  Genocide  Against 
Jews"  and  "Related  Atrocities."  including 
African  and  Asian  episodes  and  the  Soviet 
slaughters  and  deportations  during  the 
Stalin  years. 

The  author  is  a  specialist  in  African  stud- 
ies, and  his  accounts  of  "genocidal  massa- 
cres" in  Rwanda.  Burundi.  Nigeria  and  the 
Sudan  are  vivid  and  apparently  authentic. 
For  other  lands,  however,  he  has  relied 
heavily  on  secondary  sources.  The  analyti- 
cal portions  are  more  impressive  from  a  psy- 
chological than  a  legal  standpoint,  especial- 
ly In  discussing  the  social  and  political  situa- 
tions that  stimulate  genocidal  behavior  (col- 
onization, decolonization,  change  of  govern- 
ments, racial  and  religious  "pluralism")  and 
the  mental  processes  by  which  perpetrators 
of  genocide  Justify  their  conduct  to  them- 
selves. These  Include  "shaping  a  dehuman- 
ized image  of  the  victims"  of  analogizing  the 
victimized  group  to  a  cancer  or  bacillus  that 
must  be  eradicated  in  order  to  preserve  the 
dominant  social  group. 

The  Genocide  Convention  declares  that 
genocide  Is  "a  crime  against  international 
law."  and  that  declaration  raises  legal  prob- 
lems, in  the  handling  of  which  Professor 
Kut>er  is  insecure.  For  example,  he  labels  as 
genocide  "the  atomic  bombing  of  the  Japa- 
nese cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  by 
the  U.SA.  and  .  .  .  the  pattern  bombing  by 
the  Allies  of  such  cities  as  Hamburg  and 
Dresden."  These  were  wartime  actions,  and 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Nagasaki 
and  Dresden,  where  the  bombings  were  ar- 
guably unnecessary  for  any  military  pur- 
pose) It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  bombings 
of  World  War  II  as  violations  of  the  laws  of 
war.  But  however  that  question  might  be  re- 
solved, they  were  certainly  not  "genocidal" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Convention, 
which  limits  genocide  to  "acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy  ...  a  national,  ethni- 
cal, racial  or  religious  group,  as  such." 
Berlin,  London  and  Tokyo  were  not  bombed 
because  their  Inhabitants  were  German, 
English  or  Japanese,  but  because  they  were 
enemy  strongholds.  Accordingly,  the  killing 
ceased  when  the  war  ended  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  enemy. 

Professor  Kuper  blames  the  many  genoci- 
dal massacres  of  recent  years  on  the  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  major  powers 
to  enforce  the  Convention,  and  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  showing  the  record  to  be 
shabby.  But  his  comparative  inattention  to 
genocide  as  a  newly  established  crime  ren- 
ders his  work  susceptible  to  the  criticism 
that  it  is  "Hamlet"  with  Hamlet. 


Considering  both  the  course  of  events 
since  World  War  II  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment's continuing  reluctance  to  ratify  the 
Convention,  one  would  hope  that  a  new 
book  on  genocide  would  Include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  concept's  value.  Was  It  a  good 
move  to  take  Lemkln's  label  and  use  It  as 
the  basis  for  defining  an  international 
crime?  How  workable  are  the  operational 
provisions  of  the  Convention?  What  steps 
have  been  taken,  by  the  United  Nations  or 
by  signatories  of  the  convention,  to  give  Its 
provisions  practical  effect? 

In  such  an  analysis.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  as  far  as  wartime  actions  against 
enemy  nationals  are  concerned,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  added  virtually  nothing  to 
what  was  already  covered  (and  had  been 
since  the  Hague  Convention  of  1899)  by  the 
Internationally  accepted  laws  of  land  war- 
fare, which  require  an  occupying  power  to 
respect  "family  honors  and  rights,  individ- 
ual lives  and  private  property,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious convictions  and  liberty"  of  the 
enemy  nationals.  But  the  laws  of  war  do  not 
cover,  in  time  of  either  war  or  peace,  a  gov- 
ernment's actions  against  It  own  nationals 
(such  as  Nazi  Germany's  persecution  of 
German  Jews).  And  at  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials,  the  tribunals  rebuffed  several 
efforts  by  the  prosecution  to  bring  such 
"domestic"  atrocities  within  the  scope  of 
International  law  as  '"crimes  against  human- 
ity." 

It  Is  primarily  in  the  area  of  "domestic" 
atrocities  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
seeks  to  expand  pre-existing  Intematloiud 
penal  law.  Furthermore,  under  its  Article  V, 
signatory  nations  are  required  to  enact  "the 
necessary  legislation  to  give  effect  to"  the 
Convention.  How  many  of  the  84  signatories 
have  done  so,  and  in  what  form?  In  any  of 
those  countries,  have  there  been  any  actual 
criminal  proceedings  to  enforce  the  Conven- 
tion? This  book  does  not  tell  us. 

Article  VI  of  the  Convention  provides  that 
trials  for  Its  violation  may  be  conducted  '"by 
a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  the  act  was  committed,  or 
any  such  international  penal  tribunal  as 
may  have  jurisdiction."  Apart  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Human  Rights  Court  at  Strasbourg 
(with  severely  limited  jurisdiction),  no  such 
international  tribunal  has  been  established, 
and  courts  of  the  states  where  such  acts  are 
committed  are  hardly  likely  to  conduct  such 
proceedings  aigainst  the  state  itself  or  state 
officials. 

These  factors  account  In  part  for  the  Con- 
vention's apparent  Ineffectiveness,  but  the 
dismal  record  does  not.  of  course,  prove  that 
things  would  have  been  no  worse  had  the 
Convention  not  been  adopted.  Symbolism 
has  Its  force,  and  American  failure  to  ratify 
the  Convention  has  certainly  detracted 
from  Its  Influence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires.  Does  the  minority 
leader  wish  to  use  his  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  see  no  other  Senator  asking  for 
time  on  my  side.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  my  time  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
the  granting  of  this  time. 
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S.  2298— THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
TAX  ACT  OF  1982 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  CHAFEE.  for 
himself.  Mr.  Boschwttz.  Mr.  Ikoxtye, 
Mr.  Hsiirz,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Gortow, 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
JEPSCN.  Mr.  PracY.  Mr.  Quatle.  Mr. 
Kastzn,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Grasslxy. 
Mr.  Garh.  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Tower.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  2  years.  I  have  been  working  on 
legislation  to  create  an  enterprise  zone 
program  for  reversing  economic  de- 
cline in  our  inner  cities  and  rural 
towns.  Its  objectives  are  to  create  Jobs 
in  those  places,  particularly  for  disad- 
vantaged workers,  and  to  revitalize  the 
geographic  areas  of  the  zones  them* 
selves. 

Representative  Jack  Kemp  and  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Garcia,  both  of  New 
York  State,  and  Senator  Rudy  Bosch- 
wiTZ  of  Minnesota  and  Senator  John 
Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  have  contribut- 
ed enormously  to  this  legislative  proj- 
ect. We  are  all  pleased  that  President 
Reagan  has  endorsed  this  concept  and 
has  used  many  of  our  ideas  in  propos- 
ing his  own  Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act 
of  1982.  Today,  with  a  bipartisan 
group  of  21  Senate  sponsors,  we  are  in- 
troducing the  administration's  bUl. 

The  concept  unaerlying  this  experi- 
mental program  is  to  encourage  job- 
creating  investments  and  entrepre- 
neurial activity  in  the  zones  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  relief  from  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  taxes,  and  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  regulations, 
while  improving  local  services.  The 
combination  of  all  these  elements— the 
municipality,  the  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government — can.  we  hope, 
create  the  environment  necessary  to 
revive  rundown  urban  areas.  Because 
the  revitalization  program  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  removing  government  bur- 
dens rather  than  providing  govern- 
ment grants,  it  wUl  involve  no  Federal 
appropriations. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  pro- 
vides a  much-needed  focus  on  econom- 
ic problems  in  specifically  targeted 
areas.  In  transmitting  this  legislation 
to  Congress  last  week,  the  President 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  Feder- 
al-State-local  government  partnership 
in  enterprise  zone  formula.  He  said 
when  he  signed  this  measure  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress  for  its  introduc- 
tion: 

Enterprise  Zones  must  be  more  than  Just 
a  Federal  Initiative.  State  and  local  contri- 
butions to  these  zones  will  be  critically  Im- 
portant in  the  selection  of  the  zones,  and 
probably  determine  whether  individual 
zones  succeed  or  fall.  In  the  spirit  of  our 
new  policy  of  Federalist?,  State  and  local 
governments  will  have  broad  flexibility  to 
develop  the  contributions  to  their  zones 
most  suitable  to  local  conditions  and  prefer- 
ences. 


Eligibility  of  an  area  to  be  declared 
an  enterprise  zone  will  be  based  on  cri- 
teria of  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
economic  distress.  However,  this  will 
not  be  an  automatic  entitlement. 
Rather,  an  eligible  area  will  have  to  l>e 
nominated  by  both  the  city  and  State 
gov.3nunent,  and  those  two  govern- 
ments would  then  apply  to  HUD  to 
have  the  area  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone. 

The  Federal  designation  process  will 
be  competitive,  with  no  more  than  75 
zones  to  be  selected  over  3  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  move  ahead 
slowly,  to  get  some  experience,  to  see 
whether  we  are  embarking  down  the 
right  road  before  we  start  on  a  full- 
blown program  with  zones  all  across 
the  Nation.  I  think  this  restriction  of 
25  per  year  for  3  years  makes  sense. 

The  nature,  quality,  and  strength  of 
the  State  and  local  incentives— tax 
relief,  regulatory  relief,  service  im- 
provements, and  possibly  other  contri- 
butions we  have  not  thought  of— will 
be  the  primary  criteria  for  selection. 
No  particular  package  of  State  and 
local  contributions  will  be  required. 

We  do  not  have  a  formula  set  forth: 
Do  this,  this,  or  that.  We  say,  "Come 
in  with  your  proposals,  cities  and 
States:  you  know  best  what  you  need 
to  do  to  make  an  enterprise  zone  suc- 
ceed in  your  particular  area." 

Federal  contributions  to  an  ap- 
proved zone  would  consist  of  possible 
exemption  from  Federal  regulations 
and  a  variety  of  tax  incentives  to  stim- 
ulate both  capital  formation  and  job 
creation.  These  would  include: 

A  3-  or  5-percent  Investment  tax 
credit  for  capital  investments  in  per- 
sonal property  in  an  enterprise  zone; 

A  10-percent  tax  credit  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  rental  housing 
structures  within  a  zone; 

These,  mind  you,  are  on  top  of  exist- 
ing credits.  Already,  there  is  a  10-per- 
cent tax  credit  that  is  permissible 
under  our  code.  These  are  in  addition. 

There  will  be  a  10-percent  tax  credit 
to  employers  for  payroll  paid  to  zone 
employees  in  excess  of  payroll  paid  in 
the  year  prior  to  zone  designation, 
with  a  maximum  credit  of  $1,500  per 
worker;  a  special,  strengthened  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  wages  paid  to 
zone  employees  who  were  disadvan- 
taged individuals  when  hired,  with  the 
credit  equal  to  50  percent  of  wages  in 
each  of  the  first  3  years  of  employ- 
ment, and  declining  by  10  percentage 
points  in  each  year  after  that;  a  5-per- 
cent tax  credit,  up  to  $450  per  worker 
to  zone  employees  for  wages  earned  in 
zone  employment;  the  elimination  of 
capital  gains  taxes  for  qualified  prop- 
erty within  enterprise  zones;  the  desig- 
nation of  suitable  enterprise  zone 
areas  as  foreign  trade  zones,  providing 
relief  from  tariffs  and  import  duties 
for  goods  subsequently  exported  to 
other  countries;  the  continued  avail- 


ability of  industrial  development 
bonds  to  small  business  in  enterprise 
zones,  even  if  the  availability  of  such 
bonds  is  terminated  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  an  extension  of  the  op- 
erating loss  carryover  period  for  enter- 
prise zone  businesses,  and  permission 
for  enterprise  zone  tax  credits  to  be 
carried  over  for  this  period  as  well. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  tax  incen- 
tives, which  are  targeted  to  both  in- 
creased employment  and  capital  for- 
mation would  reduce  the  tax  liability 
of  the  average  zone  corporation  by  75 
percent.  The  administration  estimates 
that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  typical  zone  having  10.000 
employees  will  be  $12.4  million  per 
year. 

With  regsu-d  to  deregulation.  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  would  be  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  relax  or  elimi- 
nate regulatory  requirements  within 
enterprise  zones,  in  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  Congress, 
but  only  if  they  do  not  affect  public 
health,  safety,  civil  rights  protections 
or  the  minimum  wage  for  zone  work- 
ers, and  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

Admittedly,  substantive  as  well  as 
procedural  aspects  of  these  regulatory 
provisions  will  be  controversial.  My  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  on  Investment 
Policy  will  begin  hearings  on  all  fea- 
tures of  the  President's  bill  on  April  15 
and  16.  Our  goal,  and  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration, will  be  to  enact  zone  leg- 
islation this  year. 

With  the  active  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  21  Senate  co- 
sponsors  already  on  board,  we  are  con- 
fident this  goal  can  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  a  descriptive  fact  sheet 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2298 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   1.  SHORT  TITLE:  AMENDMENT  OP 
19S4  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982". 

(b)  AMKKDMEifT  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I-DESIONATION  OP 
ENTERPRISE  ZONIS 

SEC.  101   DE8IONATION  OP  ZONES. 

(a)  Oknkral  Rule.— Chapter  80  (relating 
to  general  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter: 
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"Subchapter  C — Dmignation  of  Enterprise  Zones 

"Sec.  7871.  Designation, 
"(a)  Designation  of  Zones.— 
"(1)  Enterprise  zones  defined.— For  pur- 
poses  of   this   title,    the   term     enterprise 
zones'  means— 

"(A)  any  area  in  the  United  States  which 
is  nominated  by  one  or  more  local  govern- 
ments and  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 
"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor  and  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and,  in  the  case  of  an  enterprise 
zone  on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  designates  to  be  an  enter- 
prise zone. 
"(2)  Limitations  on  designation.— 
"(A)  Publication  or  regulations.— Prior 
to  designating  any  area  as  an  enterprise 
zone,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
after    consultation    with    the    officials    de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)— 
"(i)  the  procedures  for  nomination, 
"(11)  the  parameters  relating  to  the  size 
and  population  characteristics  of  an  enter- 
prise zone, 

"(ill)  other  standards  which  a  nominated 
area  must  meet  to  be  designated  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and 

"(Iv)  the  manner  in  which  nominated 
areas  will  be  compared  based  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  and  the  other  fac- 
tors specified  in  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  Time  limitations.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  desig- 
nate areas  as  enterprise  zones  only  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A),  but  not  later  than  January  1,  1983. 
and  ending  on  the  final  day  of  the  36th  full 
calendar  month  following  such  date. 

"(C)  Number  or  designations.— During 
each  of  the  12-month  periods  following  the 
effective  date  of  such  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  I>evelopment 
shall  designate  not  more  than  25  nominated 
areas  as  enterprise  zones. 

•'(D)  Procedural  rttles.- The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designation  under  paragraph  (1)— 
"(1)  unless  the  local  government  and  the 
State  in  which  the  nominated  area  is  locat- 
ed have  the  statutory  authority  to  nominate 
such  area  for  designation  as  an  enterprise 
zone  and  to  malie  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments under  subsection  (d),  and  provide 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  such 
commitments  will  be  fulfilled, 

"(11)  unless  a  nomination  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner  and  in  such  form, 
and  contains  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

•(ill)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  determines  that  such 
Information  is  reasonably  accurate,  and 

"(Iv)  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
no  portion  of  the  area  nominated  is  tilready 
Included  In  an  enterprise  zone  or  In  an  area 
nominated  as  an  enterprise  zone. 
"(3)  Nomination  process.— 
"(A)  State  and  local  nomination.— A 
nomination  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  first  by  a  local  government,  followed 
by  confirming  nomination  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment, or  first  by  the  State  government, 
followed  by  confirming  nomination  by  the 
local  government. 

"(B)  Indian  reservations.— In  the  case  of 
a  nominated  enterprise  zone  on  an  Indian 


reservation,  the  reservation  governing  body 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  be  deemed  to  be  both  the  State 
and  l(x»l  government  for  such  reservation. 

"(b)  Period  por  Which  Designation  Is  in 
Effect.— 

"'(1)  In  general.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earlier  of— 

■•(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  year  after 
such  date, 

"'(B)  the  date  designated  by  the  approving 
State  and  local  governments  as  set  forth  in 
their  nomination  application,  or 

"(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  revokes  such  desig- 
nation under  paragraph  (2). 

""(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, after  consultation  with  the  officials 
descrH>ed  In  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
determines  that  the  local  government  or  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments described  in  subsection  (d). 
"'(c)  Area  Reouirebients.- 
"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  make  a 
designation  of  any  area  under  subsection 
(a)(l)only  if— 

"'(A)  the  area  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government, 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous, 
"(C)  the  area— 

"(i)  has  a  population,  as  determined  under 
the  most  recent  census,  of  at  least— 

"(I)  4,000  if  any  portion  of  such  area  is  lo- 
cated within  a  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103A 
(1)(4)(B))  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
greater,  or 

"(ID  2,500  In  any  other  case,  or 
"(11)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior),  and 

"(D)  the  area  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  Eligibility  requirements.- For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  an  area  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  the  area  Is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress,  and 

"(B)  the  area  is  located  wholly  within  an 
area  which  meets  the  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

"■(3)  Unemployment,  poverty,  etc.  re- 
«uiREMENTS.— An  area  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  if— 

"(A)  the  annual  average  unemployment, 
as  determined  by  the  most  recently  avail- 
able data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtis- 
tlcs,  was  at  least  IVi  times  the  national  aver- 
age for  that  period, 

"(B)  the  area  has  a  poverty  rate  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  for  each  censas  tract,  minor 
civil  division  or  census  county  division  as  de- 
termined by  the  most  recently  available 
census  data, 

"(C)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  In  the  area  have  Incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  Income  of  households 
of  the  local  government  (determined  In  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  119(b)(2)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974);  or 


"(D)  the  population  of  such  area  de- 
creased by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970 
and  1980,  as  derived  from  census  data. 

"(d)  Required  State  and  Local  Commit- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  area  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  an  enterprise  zone  unless  the  local 
government  and  the  State  in  which  it  Is  lo- 
cated agree  In  writing  that  during  any 
period  during  which  the  area  is  an  enter- 
prise zone,  such  governments  will  follow  a 
course  of  action  designed  to  reduce  the  vari- 
ous burdens  borne  by  employers  or  employ- 
ees In  such  area. 

"(2)  Course  of  action.— A  course  of  action 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  implemented 
by  both  such  governments  and  private  non- 
goverrunental  entities,  may  be  funded  from 
proceeds  of  any  Federal  program,  and  may 
Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprise  zone, 

"(B)  an  increase  in  the  level  or  efficiency 
of  local  services  within  the  enterprise  zone 
(particularly  through  experimentation  with 
providing  such  services  by  nongovernmental 
entities), 

"'(C)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify, 
or  streamline  governmental  requirements 
applying  within  the  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(D)  involvement  in  the  program  by  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations,  and  community  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  nominated  zone 
area,  including  a  commitment  from  such 
private  entitles  to  provide  Jobs  and  Job 
training  for,  and  technical,  financial,  or 
other  assistance  to,  employers,  employees, 
and  residents  of  the  nominated  zone  area. 

"(e)  Priority  of  Designation.- In  choos- 
ing nominated  zones  for  designation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  give  special  preference  to  those 
zones  with  respect  to  which  the  strongest 
and  highest  quality  contributions  described 
in  subsection  (d)  have  been  promised  as  part 
of  the  course  of  action,  taking  into  conside;  - 
ation  the  fiscal  ability  of  the  nominating 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  tax 
relief.  The  Secretary  shall  also  give  prefer- 
ence to— 

"(1)  those  nominated  zones  with  respect 
to  which  the  strongest  and  highest  quality 
contributions  other  than  those  described  in 
subsection  (d)  have  been  promised  as  pari  of 
the  course  of  action, 

"(2)  those  nominated  zones  with  respect 
to  which  the  most  effective  and  enforceable 
guarantees  have  been  provided  by  the  nomi- 
nating State  and  local  governments  that 
their  proposed  course  of  action  will  actually 
be  carried  out  for  the  duration  of  the  enter- 
prise zone  designation, 

"(3)  those  nominated  zones  with  high 
levels  of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  gener- 
al distress,  particularly  those  In  proximity 
to  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  workers 
or  long-term  unemployed  individuals  and 
with  strong  likelihood  that  zone  residents 
who  satisfy  these  criteria  will  receive  jobs  in 
the  zone, 

""(4)  those  nominated  zones  whose  size  and 
location  will  stimulate  primarily  new  eco- 
nomic activity  and  minimize  unnecessary 
tax  losses  to  the  Federal  Government, 

"(5)  those  nominated  zones  with  respect 
to  which  private  entitles  have  made  the 
most  substantial  commitments  in  additional 
sources  and  contributions.  Including  the  cre- 
ation of  new  or  expanded  business  activities, 
and 

"'(6)  those  nominated  zones  which  best  ex- 
hibit such  other  factors  to  be  determined  by 
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the  Secretary  of  Houslnc  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, u  are— 

"(A)  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  en- 
terprise zone  program,  and 

"(B)  important  to  minimizing  the  unnec- 
essary loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

■•(f)  DKnirrnoifs  ahd  Special  Ritle.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  OovxHificDrrs.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seelLs  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  any  reference  to,  or  require- 
ment of  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

"(2)  Statis.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  SUte'  shall  include  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  and  the  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

■•(3)  Local  oovxain«irr.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  local  government' 
shall  include  the  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  form  of  municipal 
government  when  the  nominated  zone  is 
within  an  incorporated  area,  and  the  county 
government  when  the  nominated  zone  Is 
within  an  unincorporated  area." 

(b)  CoHToaMiwo  AMDiBiixirr.— The  table 
of  subchapters  for  chapter  80  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subchapter  C— DcaifnatJoa  of  Enterprise 
ZofM*". 

SBC.  lox  nnxRAcmoN  with  other  feder- 
al proo  rams. 

(a)  PnopntTT  Tax  Rmdoctiohs.— Any  re- 
duction of  taxes  under  any  required  pro- 
gram of  local  commitment  under  section 
7871(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  be  disregarded  In  determining  the 
eligibility  of  a  State  or  local  government 
for,  or  the  amount  or  extent  of,  any  assist- 
ance or  benefits  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7871  shall  not  constitute  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram or  project  as  those  terms  are  used  In 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4801),  and  no  person  displaced  from 
real  property  located  in  an  enterprise  zone 
dedgnated  under  such  section  shall  have 
any  rights  or  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  pur- 
suant to  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  as  a  result  of  such  designation. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

INCENTIVES 

SxTsnru  A— CRKsrrs  for  Emtlotxhs  aiid 

Ekplotkss 

sec.  301.  credits  for  enterprise  zone 
employers. 

(a)  Ckzdit  for  Incrxaso  EifTxaraisc  Zom 
EMTLOYMXirr.— Subpart  A  of  part  rv  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  section  45  the  following  new 
sections: 

"SEC.  44H.  CREDIT  FOR  INCREASED  ENTER- 
PRISE ZO^fE  EMPLOYMENT 

"(a)  III  Oenkral.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified  in- 
creased employment  expenditures  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year. 

'(b)  QuALinzD  Incriaskd  Employmxht 
Exi>Kin>iTcrRKS  DEnmo.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'qualified  Increased 
employment  expenditures'  means  the 
amount  by  which  qualified  wages  paid  or  in- 


curred by  the  employer  during  the  taxable 
year  to  qualified  employees  exceeds  the 
base  period  wages. 

"(c)  Qdalipiks  Waccs  Danifn).— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  Im  oknxral.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
wages'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3308,  in 
an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  2Vi  times 
the  dollar  limitation  contained  in  such  sec- 
tion for  any  employee. 

"(2)     RmUCTlOH     for     atRTAIM     AMOUICTS.— 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  wages  paid 
or  inctirred  by  an  employer  shall  not  in- 
clude- 

'(A)  the  amount  of  any  federally  funded 
payments  the  employer  receives  or  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  for  on-the-job  training  of 
such  Individual  for  such  period,  or 

"(B)  any  amount  claimed  as  a  credit  under 
section  441  with  respect  to  such  period. 

'(d)  QUAUFIXD  Emfloyvi  DcriNKD.- 

"(1)  In  oxifntAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  employee'  means 
an  individual- 

"(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  services 
for  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  are 
directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business  located  In  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and 

"(B)  who  performs  at  least  SO  percent  of 
his  servlcea  for  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  ExcKPnoHS.— The  term  'qualified  em- 
ployee' shall  not  include  an  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  the  employer  claims  any 
credit  under  section  40  (relating  to  expenses 
of  worit  incentives  programs)  or  44B  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  employment  of  certain  new 
employees)  for  such  period. 

"(e)  Basx  PnioD  Waoks  Dkpinxd.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'base 
period  wages'  means  wages  paid  during  the 
12-calendar  month  period  ending  prior  to 
the  enterprise  zone  designation  under  sec- 
tion 7871,  which  would  have  been  qualified 
wages  had  such  designation  been  in  effect 
for  such  period.  Base  period  wages  will  be 
zero  for  any  employer  not  engaged  In  an 
active  trade  or  business  in  such  area  at  any 
time  during  such  12-month  period. 

"(f)  LlMITATIOlfS.- 

"(1)  StJBCHAPTnt  s  coRi>ORATiOHS.— In  case 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  I37I)— 

"(A)  the  qualified  wages  for  each  taxable 
year  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata  among 
the  persons  who  are  shareholders  of  such 
corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  any  person  to  whom  any  qualified 
wages  have  been  apportioned  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes 
of  this  subpart)  as  the  employer  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenses. 

"(2)  EsTATis  AWD  TRUSTS.— In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust- 

"(A)  the  qualified  wages  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the 
basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or  trust  al- 
locable to  each,  and 

"(B)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  quail- 
fled  wages  have  been  apportioned  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart)  as  the  employer  with 
respect  to  such  wages. 

"(3)   LutlTATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 

PERSONS.— In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies. 

"(B)  a  regulated  investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  subject  to  tax- 


ation under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following),  and 

"(C)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
in  section  1381(a). 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (h)  of  section  46  shall  apply 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(g)  Praseout  of  CREDrr.- The  credit 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  reduced  to 
7H  percent  in  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer in  which  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
enterprise  zone  designation  under  section 
7871  falls.  5  percent  in  the  next  subsequent 
taxable  year.  2H  percent  in  the  second  sub- 
sequent taxable  year,  and  zero  thereafter. 

"(h)  Adjustments  for  Certain  Acquisi- 
tions, Etc.— Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary—  * 

"(1)  Acquisitions.- If  an  employer  ac- 
quires the  major  portion  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  another  person  (hereinafter  In  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'predecessor') 
or  the  major  portion  of  a  separate  unit  of  a 
trade  or  business  of  a  predecessor,  then,  for 
purposes  of  applying  this  subpart  for  any 
calendar  year  ending  after  such  acquisition, 
the  amount  of  qualified  wages  and  base 
period  wages  deemed  paid  by  the  employer 
during  periods  before  such  acquisition  shall 
be  increased  by  so  much  of  such  wages  paid 
by  the  predecessor  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quired trade  or  business  as  is  attributable  to 
the  portion  of  such  trade  or  business  ac- 
quired by  the  employer. 

"(2)  Dispositions.- 

"(A)  If  an  employer  disposes  of  the  major 
portion  of  any  trade  or  business  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  major  portion  of  a  separate 
unit  of  a  trade  or  business  of  the  employer 
in  a  transaction  to  which  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plies, and 

"(B)  the  employer  furnishes  the  acquiring 
person  such  information  as  is  necessary  for 
the  application  of  paragraph  ( 1 ), 

then,  for  purposes  of  applying  this  subpart 
for  any  calendar  year  ending  after  such  dis- 
position, the  amount  of  qualified  wages  or 
base  periixl  wages  deemed  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer during  periods  before  such  disposi- 
tion shall  be  decreased  by  so  much  of  such 
wages  as  is  attributable  to  such  trade  or 
business  or  separate  unit. 

"(1)  Special  Rules  for  Controixsd 
Groups.- 

""(I)  Controlled  croup  of  corpora- 
TiONS.- For  purposes  of  this  section,  all  em- 
ployees of  all  corporations  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  controlled  group  of  corpo- 
rations shall  be  treated  as  employed  by  a 
single  employer.  In  any  such  case,  the  credit 
(if  any)  allowable  by  section  44H  to  each 
such  member  shall  be  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  its  proportionate  share  of  the  quali- 
fied wages  giving  rise  to  such  credit.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "con- 
trolled group  of  corporations'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  1563(a), 
except  that— 

"'(A)  "more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "at  least  80  percent"  each  place 
it  appears  In  section  1563(a)(1).  and 

"(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and 
(eK3XC)  of  section  1563. 

"(2)  Employees  op  partnerships,  propri- 
etorships, ETC..  which  are  under  COMMON 
control.- For  purposes  of  this  section, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  all  employees  of  trades  or  businesses 
(whether  or  not   Incorporated)   which   are 
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under  common  control  shall  be  treated  as 
employed  by  a  single  employer,  and 

"(B)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  sec- 
tion 44H  with  respect  to  each  trade  or  busi- 
ness shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  qualified  wages 
giving  rise  to  such  credit. 
The  regrulatlons  prescribed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  based  on  principles  similar  to 
the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(j)  Periods  of  Less  Than  a  Year.— If  des- 
ignation of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7871  occurs,  expires,  or  is  re- 
voked on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last 
day  of  the  Uxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  short  taxable  year— 

•"(1)  the  llmiUtlon  specified  in  subsection 
(cMl),  and  the  base  period  wages  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e),  shall  be  adjust- 
ed on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days),  and 

"(2)  the  reduction  specified  In  subsection 
(c)(2)  and  the  50  percent  test  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)(1).  shall  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  portion  of  the  taxable  year 
during  which  the  designation  of  the  area  as 
an  enterprise  zone  Is  effective. 

"(k)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  section  441  or  any  section  of  this  sub- 
part having  a  lower  number  or  letter  desig- 
nation than  this  section,  other  than  the 
credits  allowable  by  sections  31,  39,  and  43. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  shall  not 
include  any  tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by 
this  chapter  under  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 53(a). 

"(1)  Enterprise  Zone.— The  term  "enter- 
prise zone'  means  an  area  for  which  designa- 
tion as  an  enterprise  zone  is  In  effect  under 
section  7871. 

"SBC.  441.-CREDIT  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  DISADVANTAOED  INDI- 
VIDUALS IN  AN  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  50  percent  of  qualified  years  one- 
three  wages. 

"(2)  40  percent  of  qualified  year  four 
wages, 

"(3)  30  percent  of  qualified  year  five 
wages. 

"(4)  20  percent  of  qualified  year  six  wages, 
and 

"(5)  10  percent  of  qualified  year  seven 
wages. 

"(b)  Qualified  Wages  Defined.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  wages'  means  the 
wages  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  employer 
during  taxable  year  to  qualified  disadvan- 
taged individuals  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  federally  funded  payments  the  employ- 
er recelviis  or  Is  entitled  to  receive  for  on- 
the-job  training  of  such  individuals  for  such 
period. 

"(2)  Qualified  years  one-three  wages.— 
The  term  "qualified  years  one-three  wages' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  individual,  quali- 
fied wages  received  during  the  36-month 
period  beginning  with  the  day  the  Individ- 
ual begins  work  for  the  employer  within  an 
enterprise  zone  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  voca- 
tional rehablliUtion  referral,  the  day  the  In- 
dividual begins  work  for  an  employer  within 
an  enterprise  zone  on  or  after  the  beginning 
of  such  individual's  rehabilitation  plan). 


"(3)  Qualified  year  four  wages.— The 
term  "qualified  year  four  wages'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  individual,  the  qualified 
wages  attributable  to  services  rendered 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  period  with 
respect  to  such  individual  determined  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Qualified  year  five  wages.— The 
term  "qualified  year  five  wages'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Individual,  the  qualified 
wages  attributable  to  services  rendered 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  period  with 
respect  to  such  individual  determined  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(5)  Qualified  year  six  wages.— The  term 
qualified  year  six  wages'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual,  the  qualified  wages 
attributable  to  services  rendered  during  the 
12-month  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  last  day  of  the  period  with  respect  to 
such  Individual  determined  under  para- 
graph (4). 

"(6)  Qualified  year  seven  wages.- The 
term  qualified  year  seven  wages'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  individual,  the  qualified 
wages  attributable  to  services  rendered 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  period  with 
respect  to  such  individual  determined  under 
paragraph  (5). 

"(7)  Breaks  in  service.— With  respect  to 
any  individual,  the  time  periods  described  in 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (6)  will  not  take 
into  account  any  period  of  time  during 
which  such  Individual  is  unemployed. 

"(c)  Qualified  Disadvantaged  Individ- 
ual.— 

"(I)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  disadvantaged  Indi- 
vidual' means  an  Individual- 

"(A)  who  is  a  qualified  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  44H(d). 

"(B)  who  is  hired  by  the  employer  after 
the  designation  of  the  area  In  which  services 
were  performed  as  an  enterprise  zone 
(imder  section  7871),  and 
"(C)  who  is  described  In  paragraph  (2). 
"(2)  Categories  of  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  the 
following  Individuals  are  treated  as  disad- 
vantaged individuals: 

"(A)  a  vocational  rehabilitation  referral. 
'"(B)  an  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual. 
"'(C)  an  eligible  foster  child, 
"(D)  an  SSI  recipient, 
"(E)  a  general  assistance  recipient, 
"(P)  an  eligible  handicapped  individual,  or 

"(G)  an  eligible  AFDC  recipient.  

""(3)  Vocational  rehabilitation  refer- 
ral.—The  term  'v(x»tional  rehabilitation  re- 
ferral' means  any  individual  who  Is  certified 
by  the  designated  local  t«ency  as— 

"(A)  having  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
which,  for  such  individual,  constitutes  or  re- 
sults in  a  substantial  handicap  to  employ- 
ment, and 

"(B)  having  been  referred  to  the  employer 
upon  completion  of  (or  while  receiving)  re- 
habilitative services  pursuant  to— 

"(i)  an  individualized  written  rehabilita- 
tion plan  under  a  State  plan  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  approved  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  or 

"(ii)  a  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion carried  out  under  chapter  31  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

"(4)  Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual.—The  term  "economically  disadvantaged 
individual'  means  any  individual  who  is  cer- 
tified by  the  designated  local  agency  as 
being  a  member  of  a  family  that  had  an 


income  during  the  6  months  preceding  the 
month  in  which  such  determination  occurs 
that,  on  an  annual  basis,  was  equal  to  or  less 
than  that  which  an  eligible  family  with  no 
income  would  have  received  in  food  stamps 
plus  AFDC  benefits.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  be  valid  for  the  45-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  determination  is 
made. 

"(5)  Foster  children.— The  term  "eligible 
foster  child'  means  any  individual  who  is 
certified  by  the  designated  local  agency  as 
receiving  State  or  local  government  benefits 
under  a  program  to  assist  foster  children. 

"(6)  SSI  RECIPIENTS.— The  term  SSI  recip- 
ient' means  any  individual  who  is  certified 
by  the  designated  local  agency  as  receiving 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(Including  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  of  the  type  described  In  section 
1616  of  such  Act  or  section  212  of  Public 
Law  93-66)  for  any  month  ending  in  the 
preemployment  period,  or  who  would  have 
qualified  to  receive  such  benefits  had  such 
Individual  applied  for  them. 
"(7)  General  assistance  recipients.- 
"(A)  In  general.- The  term  "general  as- 
sistance recipient'  means  any  individual  who 
is  certified  by  the  designated  local  agency  as 
receiving  assistance  under  a  qualified  gener- 
al assistance  program  for  any  period  of  not 
less  than  30  days  ending  within  the  preem- 
ployment period,  or  who  would  have  quali- 
fied to  receive  such  assistance  had  such  indi- 
vidual applied  for  it. 

"(B)  Qualified  general  assistance  pro- 
gram.—The  term  'qualified  general  assist- 
ance  program'   means   any   program   of   a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State— 
"'(1)  which  provides  general  assistance  or 
similar  assistance  which- 
"(I)  is  based  on  need,  and 
"(II)  consists  of  money  payments,  and 
"(11)  which  is  designated  by  the  Secretary 
(after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services)  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clause  (1). 

"(8)  Handicapped  iwDiviDnALS.- In  cases 
permitted  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  term  "eligible  handicapped  In- 
dividual' means  any  Individual  who  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  designated  local  agency— 
"(A)  as  disabled  and  living  at  home,  or 
"(B)  who  is  institutionalized  or  receiving 
services  In,  or  is  a  client  of,  a  sheltered 
workshop,  prison,  hospital  or  similar  Institu- 
tion, or  In  community  care. 

"'(9)  Eligible  afdc  recipients.— The  term 
"eligible  AFDC  recipient'  means  an  individ- 
ual who  has  been  certified  by  the  designated 
l(x;al  agency  as  being  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  part  A  of  title  rV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  as  having  continual- 
ly received  such  financial  assistance  during 
the  90-day  period  which  Immediately  pre- 
cedes the  date  on  which  such  Individual  is 
hired  by  the  employer,  or  who  would  have 
received  such  assistance  had  such  individual 
applied  for  It. 

"(10)  Preemployment  period.— The  term 
preemployment  period'  means  the  60-day 
period  ending  on  the  hiring  date. 

"(11)  Hiring  date.— The  term  "hiring  date" 
means  the  day  the  individual  Is  hired  by  the 
employer. 

"'(12)  Designated  local  agency.— The  term 
designated  ltx;al  agency'  means  a  State  em- 
ployment security  agency  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  49-49n). 

"(13)  Special  rules  for  certifications.— 
"(A)  In  general.— An  Individual  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  qualified  disadvantaged  indi- 
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vldual  iinleas.  on  or  before  the  day  on  which 
■uch  individual  begins  work  for  the  employ- 
er, the  employer— 

"(1)  has  received  a  certification  from  a  des- 
Isnated  local  agency  that  such  individual  is 
a  qualified  disadvantaged  individual,  or 

"(11)  has  requested  in  writing  such  certifi- 
cation from  the  designated  local  agency. 

"(B)  IjICORIlKrr  CTRTinCATlOHS.— If— 

"(i)  an  individual  has  been  certified  as  a 
qualified  disadvantaged  individual,  and 

■•(11)  such  certification  is  incorrect  because 
it  was  based  on  false  Information  provided 
by  such  individual,  the  certification  shall  be 
revoked  and  wages  paid  by  the  employer 
after  the  date  on  which  notice  of  revocation 
is  received  by  the  employer  shaU  not  be 
treated  as  qualified  wages. 

"(d)  SraciAL  Rtn.*8.— 

"(1)  CONTROLLKS  OlOtTr  OP  CORPORATIONS.— 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  all  employees 
of  all  corporations  which  are  members  of 
the  same  controlled  group  of  corporations 
shall  be  treated  as  employed  by  a  single  em- 
ployer. In  any  such  case,  the  credit  (if  any) 
allowable  by  section  441  to  each  such 
member  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  qualified 
wages  giving  rise  to  such  credit.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'con- 
trolled group  of  coriwrations'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  1563(a), 
except  that— 

"(A)  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  at  least  80  percent'  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  1563(a)(1).  and 

"(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (aK4)  and 
(eX3KC)  of  section  1563. 

"(3)  EMTLOmS  or  PAKTinRSHIPS.  propri- 
rrORSHIPS.    KIC.,    which   am   UNOKR   COMlfON 

coirrROL.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  all  employees  of  trades  or  businesses 
(whether  or  not  incorporated)  which  are 
under  common  control  shall  be  treated  as 
employed  by  a  single  emplover.  and 

"(B)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  sec- 
tion 441  with  respect  to  each  trade  or  busi- 
ness shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  qualified  wages 
giving  rise  to  such  credit. 
The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  based  on  principles  similar  to 
the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  Ac«nismoNs.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If  an  employer 
acquires  of  the  major  portion  of  a  trade  or 
business  of  another  employer  (hereinafter 
In  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the  prede- 
cessor') or  the  major  portion  of  a  separate 
unit  of  a  trade  or  business  of  a  predecessor, 
then,  for  purposes  of  applying  this  section 
(other  than  subsection  (e))  for  any  calendar 
year  ending  after  such  acquisition,  the  em- 
ployment relationship  tv'ween  an  employee 
and  an  employer  shall  not  oe  treated  as  ter- 
minated if  the  employee  continues  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  trade  or  business. 

"(e)  Early  Termination  op  Employmknt 
BY  Employer.  Etc— 

"(1)  General  rthje.- Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  the  employ- 
ment of  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
qualified  wages  are  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated  by  the 
taxpayer  at  any  time  during  the  first  270 
days  of  such  employment  (whether  or  not 
consecutive)  or  before  the  close  of  the  270th 
calendar  day  after  the  day  in  which  such 
employee  completes  90  days  of  employment 
with  the  taxpayer,  the  tax  under  this  chap- 


ter for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  em- 
ployment Is  terminated  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  (determined  under  such  regu- 
lations) equal  to  the  credit  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  taxable  year  and  all 
prior  taxable  years  attributable  to  qualified 
wages  paid  or  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
employee. 

"(2)  Subsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 

CASES.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(i)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  taxpayer, 

"(ID  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  who.  before  the  close  of  the 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  becomes 
disabled  to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment, unless  such  disability  is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  tax- 
payer fails  to  offer  reemployment  to  such 
individual. 

"(ill)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
Individual,  if  it  is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termination  was  due  to  the 
misconduct  of  such  individual,  or 

"(iv)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  due  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  trade  or  business  operations  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(B)  Change  in  porm  op  business,  etc.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and 
an  employee  shall  not  be  treated  as  termi- 
nated— 

"(i)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section 
381(a)  applies,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation, 
or 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  in  such  trade  or  business  and 
the  taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  interest 
in  such  trade  or  business. 

"(3)  Special  rule.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  A. 

"(f)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Subchapter  s  corporations.— In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1371)— 

""(A)  the  qualified  wages  for  each  taxable 
year  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata  among 
the  persons  who  are  shareholders  of  such 
cort>oration  on  the  last  day  of  such  taxable 
year,  and 

"'(B)  any  person  to  whom  any  qualified 
wages  have  been  apportioned  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes 
of  this  subpart)  as  the  employer  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenses. 

"(2)  Estates  and  trusts.- In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust— 

"(A)  the  qualified  wages  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the 
basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or  trust  al- 
locable to  each,  and 

"(B)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  quali- 
fied wages  have  been  apportioned  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart)  as  the  employer  with 
respect  to  such  wages. 

"(3)  Limitations  with  respectt  to  certain 
PERSONS.— In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies, 

"(B)  a  regulated  investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  subject  to  tax- 


ation under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following),  and 

'"(C)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381(a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (h)  of  section  46  shall  apply 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(g)  Pkaseout  op  ChiEDiT.— The  credit 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  reduced  by 
25  percent  in  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer in  which  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
enterprise  zone  designation  under  section 
7871  falls.  50  percent  in  the  next  subsequent 
taxable  year,  75  percent  in  the  second  subse- 
quent taxable  year,  and  100  percent  thereaf- 
ter. 

"(h)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year, 
reducea  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  or  letter  designation  than 
this  section,  other  than  the  credits  allow- 
able by  sections  31,  39,  43.  and  44H.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by  this 
chapter  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
53(a). 

"'(1)  Enterprise  Zone.— The  term  "enter- 
prise zone"  means  an  area  for  which  designa- 
tion as  an  enterprise  zone  is  in  effect  under 
section  7871.". 

(b)  No  Deduction  Allowed.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  280C  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  deductions  for  that  portion 
of  wages  for  which  credit  is  claimed  under 
section  40  or  44B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Rtn.E  POR  Seciion  44H  and  441  Cred- 
I'TS.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  that 
portion  of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  in- 
curred for  the  taxable  year  which  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
section  44H  (relating  to  the  employment 
credit  for  enterprise  zone  businesses)  and 
section  441  (relating  to  the  credit  for  em- 
ployment of  certain  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals in  enterprise  zones).  This  subsection 
shall  be  applied  under  a  rule  similar  to  the 
rule  under  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(b).":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  44B"  in  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  44B.  44H 
or  441". 

(2)  CoNPORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
44B."  in  the  item  relating  to  section  280C 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  44B,  44H,  or 
441". 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  item  relating  to  section  45 
the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  44H.  Credit  for  increased  enterprise 
zone  employment. 

"Sec.  441.  Credit  for  employment  of  certain 
disadvantaged  individuals  in 
enterprise  zones." 

(dKl)  Reporting  Requirements.— Subpart 
C  of  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61 
(relating  to  information  regarding  wages 
paid  employees)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6054.  Reporting  op  Enterprise  Zone 
Employee  Credits.— If  any  individual  is  a 
qualified  employee  of  an  employer  within 
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the  meaning  of  section  44H(dKl),  the  em- 
ployer shall  furnish  to  each  such  employee 
a  written  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  such  employee.  The  state- 
ment required  to  be  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  furnished  at  such  time, 
shall  contain  such  other  information,  and 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe.  When  required  by 
such  regulations,  a  duplicate  of  any  such 
sUtement  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(2)  Section  6652(d)  (relating  to  failure  to 
file  information  returns)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "respect  to  tips)."  the  follow- 
ing: "section  6054  (relating  to  reporting  of 
enterprise  zone  employee  credits).". 

(3)  Section  6674  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  failure  to  furnish  statement  to 
employee)  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
6053(b) '  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "",  6053(b)  or  6054". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
C  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  6054.  Reporting  of  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployee credits.", 
(e)  E>PECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  wages 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  203.  CREDIT  POR  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  EM- 
PLOYEES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable),  as  amended  by  section  201,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.   44J.   CREDIT  POR   ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
EBIFLOYEES. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied employee,  there  is  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  wages  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Depinitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Qualified  employee.— The  term 
'qualified  employee'  means  an  individual- 

"(A)  who  is  described  In  section  44H(dKl). 
and 

"(B)  who  Is  not  the  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  State  or  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(2)  Qualified  wages.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
'wages"  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306, 
attributable  to  services  performed  for  an 
employer  with  respect  to  whom  the  employ- 
ee Is  a  qualified  employee,  in  an  amount 
which  does  not  exceed  1V4  times  the  dollar 
limitation  specified  in  such  subsection. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  term  qualified 
wages'  does  not  include  any  compensation 
received  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  State  or  subdivision  of  a  State. 

■"(3)  ElNTERPRisE  ZONE.— The  term  'enter- 
prise zone'  means  any  area  with  respect  to 
which  a  designation  as  an  enterprise  zone  is 
in  effect  under  section  7871. 

"(c)  Phaseout  op  Credit.— The  credit 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  reduced  to 
3%  percent  in  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
21st  anniversary  of  enterprise  zone  designa- 
tion under  section  7871  falls,  2W  percent  in 
the  next  subsequent  Uxable  year,  iy«  per- 
cent in  the  second  subsequent  taxable  year, 
and  zero  thereafter. 

"(d)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year. 


reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  or  letter  designation  than 
this  section,  other  than  the  credits  allow- 
able by  sections  31,  39,  and  43.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter'  shall  not  Include  any 
tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by  this  chapter 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  53(a).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  item  relating  to 
section  45  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  44J.  Oedlt  for  enterprise  zone  employees.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Credits  for  Investment  in 
Tangible  Property  in  Enterprise  Zones 

SEC.  ill.  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  POR  EN- 
TERPRISE ZONE  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Section  38  Property.— Paragraph  (I) 
of  section  48(a)  (defining  section  38  proper- 
ty) is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (G)  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  enterprise  zone  proper- 
ty, that  portion  of  the  basis  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  qualified  enterprise  zone  expendi- 
tures (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(q)).". 

(b)  Amount  of  Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  (relating  to  amount  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ill),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv),  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(v)  in  the  case  of  qualified  enterprise 
zone  property,  the  enterprise  zone  percent- 
age.". 

(2)  Enterprise  zone  percentage  defined.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Enterprise  Zone  Percentage.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragaph— 

"In  the  case  of  The  enterprise 

qualified  enterprise        zone  percentage  is: 
zone    expenditures 
with  respect  to: 

Zone  Personal  Property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 

48(q)(2)) 5 

New  Zone  Construction  Prop- 
erty (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 48(q)(3)) 10.". 

(3)  Ordering  rules.— That  portion  of 
paragraph  (9)  of  section  46(a)(9)  (relating  to 
special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy  property) 
which  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  Special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy 
property  or  enterprise  zone  property.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  separately— 

"(I)  first  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  not  attrib- 
utable to  the  energy  percentage  or  the  en- 
terprise zone  percentage, 

"(11)  second  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  energy  percent- 
age to  energy  property,  and 

"(iii)  third  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 


ble to  the  application  of  the  enterprise  zone 
percentage  to  enterprise  zone  property.". 

(4)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
48(0)  (defining  certain  credits)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Enterprise  zone  credit— The  term 
'enterprise  zone  credit'  means  that  portion 
of  the  credit  allowable  by  section  38  which 
is  attributable  to  the  enterprise  zone  per- 
centage.". 

(c)      Definitions      and      Transitional 
Rules.— Section  48  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (q)  as  (r)  and  inserting  after 
subsection  (p)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(q)  Enterprise  Zone  Property.— 
"(1)  The  term  'enterprise  zone  property' 
means  property  which  is— 
"(A)(i)  zone  personal  property,  or 
"(11)  new  zone  construction  proi)erty, 
"(B)  not  acquired  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  taxpayer  from  a  person  who  is  relat- 
ed to  the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  267(b)  or  318),  and 

"(C)  acquired  and  first  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  in  an  enterprise  zone  after  the 
designation  under  section  7871. 

"(2)  Zone  personal  property  defined.— 
The  term  'zone  personal  property'  means 
section  38  property  which  is— 

"(A)  3-year  property,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  168(c)(2)(A): 

"(B)  5-year  property,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  168(c)(2)(B): 

"(C)  10-year  property,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  168(c)(2)(C):  and 

"(D)  15-year  public  utility  property, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  168(c)(2)(E), 
which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominant- 
ly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  an  enterprise  zone.  Property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  zone  personal  prop- 
erty' if  it  is  used  or  located  outside  the  en- 
terprise zone  on  any  regular  basis. 

"(3)  New  zone  construction  property  de- 
fined.—The   term   'new   zone   construction 
property'  means  15-year  property  described 
in  section  168(c)(2)(D),  which  is— 
"(A)  located  in  an  enterprise  zone. 
"(B)  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominantly 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  an  enterprise  zone,  and 
"(C)  either— 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  reha- 
bilitation, renovation,  expansion,  or  erection 
of  which  is  completed  by  the  taxpayer  after 
the  designation  under  section  7871,  or 

"(U)  acquired  after  such  designation  if  the 
original  use  of  such  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  commences  after 
such  date. 

In  applying  section  46(c)(1)(A)  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  clause  (1),  there  shall 
be  taken  into  account  only  that  portion  of 
the  basis  which  Is  properly  attributable  to 
construction  or  erection  after  designation. 
"(4)  Adjustment  to  basis.— 
"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  if  an  enterprise  zone  credit  is  allow- 
able under  this  section  for  any  qualified  en- 
terprise zone  expenditure  in  connection 
with  property  described  In  paragraph  (3), 
the  Increase  in  basis  of  such  property  which 
would  (but  for  this  paragraph)  result  from 
such  expenditure  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  so  allowable. 

"(B)  (Certain  dispositions.— If  during  any 
taxable  year  there  is  a  recapture  amount  de- 
termined with  respect  to  any  enterprise 
zone  property  the  basis  of  which  was  re- 
duced under  subparagraph  (A),  the  basis  of 
such  building  (immediately  before  the  event 
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resulting  in  such  recapture)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  such  recap- 
ture amount.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  recapture  amount' 
means  any  increase  in  tax  (or  adjustment  in 
carry baclci  or  carryovers)  determined  under 
section  47(a)(2)(A)(v). 

'■(5)  Qualified  entxrprise  zone  expendi- 
tures DEFINED.— The  term  qualified  enter- 
prise zone  expenditures'  means  any  amount 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  for 
enterprise  zone  proijerty. 

"(6)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial or  industrial  real  property  within  an 
enterprise  zone  for  rental  shall  be  treated  as 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  in 
an  enterprise  zone. 

•■(7)  Enterprise  zone.— The  enterprise 
zone'  means  an  area  for  which  designation 
as  an  enterprise  zone  is  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 7871. ". 

"(d)  Lodging  to  QuALirr.- Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  48(a)  (relating  to  property  used 
for  lodging)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  new  zone  construction  property.". 

(e)  Recapture.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
47  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of 
section  38  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Special  rules  for  enterprise  zone 
property.— 

"(A)  If,  during  any  taxable  year,  property 
with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer  claimed 
an  enterprise  zone  credit  is  disposed  of.  or  in 
the  case  of  zone  personal  property  other- 
wise ceases  to  be  section  38  property  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer,  or  is  removed  from 
the  enterprise  zone,  converted  or  otherwise 
ceases  to  be  enterprise  zone  property  (other 
than  by  the  expiration  or  revocation  of  the 
designation  as  an  enterprise  zone),  the  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (ii). 

"(B)  The  increase  in  tax  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  equal  the  aggregate  de- 
crease in  the  credits  allowed  under  section 
38  by  reason  of  section  4e(a)(2)(A)(v)  for  all 
prior  taxable  years  which  would  have  result- 
ed solely  from  reducing  the  qualified  enter- 
prise zone  expenditures  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  the  property  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  qualified 
enterprise  zone  expenditures  as  the  number 
of  taxable  years  that  the  property  was  held 
by  the  taxpayer  bears  to  the  applicable  re- 
covery period  for  earnings  and  profits  as  set 
forth  in  section  312(k). ". 

(f)  ErrxcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  expendi- 
tures made  or  incurred  after  enactment,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date,  with 
respect  to  property  acquired  and  placed  in 
service  in  an  area  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  under  section  7871. 

Subtitle  C— Reduction  in  Capital  Gain 
Tax  Rates 
SEC.  221.  CORPORA"nON8. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  excess  (if 
any) of— 


"'(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  qualified  enterprise  zone  capital 
gain.". 

(b)  Definition  of  Qualified  E^iterprise 
Zone  Capital  Gain— Section  1201  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  Qualified  Enterprise  Zone  Capital 
Gain.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "qualified  en- 
terprise zone  capital  gain'  means— 

"(A)  gain  described  in  section  1222(3). 

"(B)  attributable  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  qualified  property. 

'"(2)  LimTATioNS.— The  term  "qualified  en- 
terprise zone  capital  gain'  does  not  include 
any  gain  attributable  to  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  sm  interest  in  a  qualified  business 
to  the  extent  attributable  to— 

•'(A)  any  property  contributed  to  the 
qualified  business  within  the  previous  12 
months. 

'"(B)  any  interest  in  any  business  which  is 
not  a  qualified  business,  or 

'"(C)  any  other  Intangible  property  not 
created  as  part  of  an  active  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(3)  Definitions.- 

"(A)  The  term  qualified  property' 
means— 

"(i)  any  tangible  personal  property  used 
by  the  taxpayer  predominantly  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  48(q)(7))  in  an  enterprise 
zone  in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(il)  any  real  property  located  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  used  by  the  taxpayer  predomi- 
nantly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  in  an  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(ill)  any  interest  in  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  entity  if,  for  the  three 
most  recent  taxable  years  of  such  entity 
ending  before  the  date  of  disposition  of  such 
interest  (or  for  such  part  of  such  period  as 
the  entity  has  been  in  existence  or  the  zone 
has  been  designated),  such  entity  was  a 
qualified  business. 

"(B)  Qualified  business.- The  term 
"qualified  business'  means  any  person— 

"(1)  which  is  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  during  the  period  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)(ili), 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  such  person's  gross  receipts  for  the 
taxable  year  are  attributable  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and 

"(Hi)  with  substantially  all  of  its  tangible 
assets  located  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

"'(C)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial or  industrial  real  property  within  an 
enterprise  zone  for  rental  shall  t)e  treated  as 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  in 
an  enterprise  zone. 

"(D)  Property  remains  quaufied  after 

ZONE  designation  CEASES  TO  APPLY.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  treatment  of  proper- 
ty as  qualified  property  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  terminate  when  on  the  desig- 
nation of  the  enterprise  zone  in  which  the 
property  is  located  or  used  expires  or  Is  re- 
voked. 

"(11)  Exceptions.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  occurring  after  the  designation  ex- 
pires or  is  revoked. 

"(E)  Enterprise  zone.— The  term  'enter- 
prise zone'  means  an  area  with  respect  to 
which  a  designation  as  an  enterprise  zone  is 
in  effect  under  section  7871.". 


SEC    222.  TAXPAYERS  OTHER  THAN  CX)RPO- 
RATIONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1202  (relating  to 
deduction  for  capital  gains)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— 

"(l)  In  GENERAL.— If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net 
capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(11)  the  qualified  enterprise  zone  capital 
gain  (as  defined  in  section  1201(b),  plus 

"(B)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

'"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken    into    account    under    subparagraph 
(A).". 
SEC.  223.  MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  57(a)  (relating 
to  tax  preference  for  capital  gains)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

""(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  gain 
attributable  to  qualified  enterprise  zone 
capital  gain  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1201(b))  shall  not  be  taken  into  account<". 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if 
the  minimum  tax  is  modified  or  replaced, 
enterprise  zone  capital  gain  will  be  excluded 
in  computing  the  minimum  taxable  income. 

SEC.  224.  EPPECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  D— Extension  of  Carryover 
Periods 

SEC.   241.   EXTENSION   OP  NET   OPERATING 
LOSS  CARRYOVER  PERIOD. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
172(b)  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carry- 
backs euid  carryovers)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(J)  In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  an  active  trade  or  business 
within  an  enterprise  zone  for  any  taxable 
year,  any  net  operating  loss  for  such  taxable 
year  attributable  to  such  business  shall  be  a 
net  oiierating  loss  carryover  to  each  follow- 
ing taxable  year  that  ends  before  the  expi- 
ration or  revocation  of  the  designation  of 
the  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  under  section 
7871  (or  to  each  of  the  15  years  following 
the  taxable  year  of  loss,  II  longer).". 

(b)  '^chnical  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  172(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (I)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(I),  and  (J)". 

SEC.    242.    EXTENSION    OF    CREDIT    CARRY- 
OVER PERIOD. 

(a)  In  General.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
46(b)  (relating  to  carryback  and  carryover 
of  unused  credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  unused  credit  which 
is  a  credit  attributable  to  the  enterprise 
zone  percentage,  section  44H  (relating  to 
the  credit  for  increased  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployment) or  section  441  (relating  to  the 
credit  for  employment  of  certain  disadvan- 
taged individuals  in  an  enterprise  zone),  this 
paragraph  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
"until  the  designation  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7871  expires  or  is  revoked  (or 
15  years,  if  longer)'  for  "15'.". 
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Subtitle  E— Rules  Relating  to  Industrial 
Development  Bonds 

sec.  261.  small  issue  industrial  devel^ 
opment  bonds. 

Notwithstanding  any  subsequent  amend- 
ments affecting  obligations  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (other  than  amendments  to  section 
103(c)  relating  to  arbitrage,  or  amendments 
relating  to  registration  of  such  obligations), 
section  103(b)(6)  as  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1982,  shall  apply  to  obligations  all  or  the 
major  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  directly  for  any  land  or  deprecia- 
ble property  which  is  located  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 
This  section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
obligations  which  are  Issued  after  the  date 
an  area  is  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone 
and  before  such  designation  terminates, 
provided  the  proceeds  are  used  prior  to  the 
date  the  area  ceases  to  be  an  enterprise 
zone. 

Subtitle  F— Sense  of  the  Congress  Wi"rH 
Respect  to  Tax  Simpufication 

SEC.  2(J1.  TAX  BrMPUFICA-nON. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  in  every 
way  possible  simplify  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  added  to,  or 
amended  by,  this  Act. 
TITLE  III— REGULATORY  FLEXIBIUTY 

SEC.  301.  DEFINITION  OF  SMALL  ENTITIES  IN 
ENTERPRISE  ZONES  FOR  PUR- 
POSES OF  ANALYSIS  OP  REGULA- 
TORY FUNCmONS. 

Section  601  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  the  term  'small  entity'  means— 

"(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization 
or  small  governmental  Jurisdiction  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
of  this  section,  respectively;  and 

"(B)  any  qualified  business:  any  govern- 
ments which  designated  and  approved  an 
area  which  has  been  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  to  the 
extent  any  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out 
of  projects,  activities  or  undertakings  within 
such  zone;  and  any  not-for-profit  enterprise 
carrying  out  a  significant  portion  of  Its  ac- 
tivities within  such  a  zone;  and 

"(7)  the  term  "qualified  business'  means 
any  person,  corporation  or  other  entity— 

"(A)  which  is  engaged  In  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964); 
and 

"(B)  for  whom  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
employees  are  qualified  employees  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  44H(d)  of  such 
Code).". 

SEC.  302.  WAIVER  OR  MODIPICA-nON  OF 
AGENCY  RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES. 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
611  and  612  as  sections  612  and  613,  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion Immediately  after  section  610: 
"SEC.   611.    WAIVER   OR   MODIFICATION   OF 

AGENCY   RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE 

ZONES. 

"(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  designated  and  approved  an 


area  which  has  been  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  imder  section  7871  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  an  agency  Is  au- 
thorized, in  order  to  further  the  Job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  the  zone,  to 
waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule 
which  it  has  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
such  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  activities  or  undertakings  within 
the  zone. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule 
adopted  to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive 
order  which  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  protect,  persons  against  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  marital  status,  national  origin,  age,  or 
handicap. 

"(c)  A  request  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and 
shall  briefly  describe  why  the  change  would 
promote  the  achievement  of  the  job  cre- 
ation, community  development  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  the  enterprise 
zone.  If  a  request  is  made  to  an  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  requesting  govern- 
ments shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment at  the  time  the  request  is  made. 

"(d)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
posed change  is  likely  to  further  job  cre- 
ation, community  development  or  economic 
revitalization  within  the  enterprise  zone 
against  the  affect  the  change  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  underlying  purposes  of  applica- 
ble statutes  in  the  geographic  area  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  change.  The 
agency  shall  approve  the  request  whenever 
it  finds,  in  its  discretion,  that  the  public  in- 
terest which  the  proposed  change  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion outweighs  the  public  interest  which 
continuation  of  the  rule  unchanged  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  underlying  pur- 
poses. The  agency  shall  not  approve  any  re- 
quest to  waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that 
waiver  or  modification  would— 

"(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment (including  any  requirement  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1931,  46  SUt.  1494,  40  U.S.C. 
\  276a-5.  (commonly  known  as  the  "Davis- 
Bacon  Act")  or  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  52  Stat.  1060,  29  U.S.C.  i  201  et 
seq.); 

"(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  public  health,  including  environmen- 
tal health  or  safety,  such  as  a  rule  with  re- 
spect to  occupational  safety  or  health,  or 
environmental  pollution. 

"(e)  If  a  request  Is  disapproved,  the 
agency  shall  Inform  the  requesting  govern- 
ments \i\  writing  of  the  reasons  therefor  and 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  work 
with  such  governments  to  develop  an  alter- 
native, consistent  with  the  standards  con- 
tained in  subsection  (d). 

"(f)  Agencies  shall  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  shall  make  a  determination  on 
requests  not  later  than  90  days  after  their 
receipt. 

"'(g)  A  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  rule,  rulemaking,  or  regulation 
under  chapter  5  of  this  title.  To  facUiUte 
reaching  its  decision  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  Interested  parties  and,  if  these 
views  are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 


should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent.  If 
any,  they  should  be  taken  Into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  agency  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  the  event  that  an  agency  proposes 
to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or  modi- 
fication under  this  section  is  in  effect,  the 
agency  shall  not  change  the  waiver  or  modi- 
fication to  Impose  additional  requirements 
unless  it  determines,  consistent  with  stand- 
ards contained  in  subsection  (d),  that  such 
action  is  necessary. 

"(i)  No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterprise  zone  designation  remains  in 
effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  waiver  or 
modification  applies. 

""(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'rule'  means  (1)  any  rule  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 511(4)  of  this  title  or  (2)  any  rulemak- 
ing conducted  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
15  amended  by  redesignating  ""Sec.  611."  and 

"Sec.  612."  as  "Sec.  612. "  and  "Sec.  613.",  re- 
spectively, and  inserting  the  following  new 
item  immediately  after  "Sec.  610.": 

"Sec.  611.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency 
rules  in  enterprise  zones.". 

(c)  Section  601(2)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(except  for  purposes  of  section 
611)"  immediately  before  "means". 

(d)  Section  613  of  such  title  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(except  section  611)"  imme- 
diately after  "chapter"  in  subsection  (a): 
and 

(2)  inserting  "as  defined  in  section  601(2)" 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 

coordination  of  housing  and  urban 
department  programs  in  enterprise  zones 

Sec.  303.  Section  3  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall— 

"(1)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction  which  are  car- 
ried on  within  an  enterprise  zone  designated 
pursuant  to  section  7871  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  consolidation  of  forms  or  oth- 
erwise, and 

"(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
into  one  summary  report  submitted  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary". 

TITLE    rV-ESTABUSHMENT    OP    FOR- 
EIGN-TRADE ZONES  IN  ENTERPRISE 

ZONES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  In  processing  applications  for 
the  establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones 
pursuant  to  an  Act  entitled  "To  provide  for 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  foreign-traoe  zones  in  ports  of 
entry  of  the  United  States,  to  expedite  and 
encourage  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  18,  1934,  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Board  shall  consider  on  a 
priority  basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maximum 
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extent  possible,  the  processing  of  any  appli- 
cation involving  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  within  an  enterprise  zone 
designated  pursuant  to  section  7871  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  In  processing  applications  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  ports  of  entry  pursuant  to 
an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  1. 
1914.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  port  of  entry  which  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

(c)  In  evaluating  applications  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  foreign-trade  zones  and 
ports  of  entry  in  connection  with  enterprise 
zones,  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  approve 
the  applications  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  their  respective 
statutory  responsibilities. 

Entkrprisk  Zom  Tax  Act  or  1982 

EUGIBILTTY 

To  be  eligible  for  designation  as  an  Enter- 
prise Zone,  areas  must  satisfy  the  following 
criteria: 

Have  a  continuous  boundary  and.  if  locat- 
ed within  a  SMSA.  have  a  minimum  popula- 
tion of  4,000:  2.500  in  all  other  cases:  or  be 
an  Indian  reservation. 

Be  UDAG  eligible. 

Be  of  pervasive  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  general  distress  manifested  by  at  least 
one  of  the  following: 

a.  average  annual  unemployment  is  at 
least  1  ^t  times  the  national  average,  or 

b.  poverty  rate  of  20  percent  or  more  for 
aU  census  tracts,  or 

c.  at  least  70  percent  of  the  area  residents 
have  income  levels  below  80  percent  of  the 
median  income  of  the  residents  of  the  nomi- 
nating Jurisdiction,  or 

d.  a  1970  to  1980  population  decrease  of  at 
least  20  percent. 

DESIGNATION 

Areas  that  meet  the  eligibility  criteria 
must  be  nominated  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, followed  by  a  confirming  nomination 
by  the  state  or  vice-versa,  for  designation. 

Application  for  designation  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  who  evaluates  the  nomi- 
nation by  balancing  such  factors  as  the 
degree  of  poverty  and  economic  distress  in 
the  area;  the  fiscal  ability  of  the  local  Juris- 
diction to  provide  sufficient  local  relief:  in- 
vestment commitments:  and  the  overall 
strength  of  the  local  conunitment  package, 
including  tax  relief,  deregulation,  and  com- 
munity involvement. 

A  maximum  of  25  Zones  would  be  desig- 
nated for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
program.  Designations  remain  in  effect  for 
the  period  requested  with  Federal  participa- 
tion ending  after  20  years  plus  a  four  year 
phase-out. 

TAX  iNcnmvBs 

A  nonrefundable  investment  tax  credit  for 
capital  investments  in  the  Zone: 

A  nonrefundable.  10%  income  tax  credit 
to  employers  for  new  payroll  paid  to  Zone 
employees  in  excess  of  payroll  paid  to  such 
employees  during  the  year  prior  to  designa- 
tion: 

A  nonrefundable  50%  income  tax  credit  to 
employers  for  wages  paid  to  zone  employees 
who  were  classified  as  disadvantaged  when 
hired; 


A  nonrefundable.  5%  income  tax  credit, 
up  to  $450  per  worker,  to  qualified  zone  em- 
ployees for  wages  earned  in  Zone  employ- 
ment: 

Elimination  of  capital  gains  taxes  for 
qualified  property  within  the  Zone: 

Designation  of  suitable  Zone  areas  as  For- 
eign Trade  Zones,  providing  relief  from  tar- 
iffs and  import  duties; 

Continued  availability  of  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Bonds  to  small  businesses  within 
the  Zone  even  if  the  availability  of  such 
bonds  is  terminated  elsewhere: 

Extension  of  loss  carryover  for  Zone  life 
or  15  years,  whichever  is  longer;  and 

Carryover  of  unused  employment  tax 
credits  for  Zone  life  or  15  years,  whichever 
is  longer. 

RXCUIATORT  RELIET 

Federal  regulatory  agencies  would  *be 
given  the  discretion  to  relax  or  eliminate 
their  nonstatutory  regulatory  requirements 
within  the  Zone  upon  specific  request  by 
both  the  state  and  local  Jurisdictions.  Regu- 
lations affecting  civil  rights,  the  minimum 
wage  or  whose  relaxation  would  harm  the 
public  health  or  safety  could  not  be  waived. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THX  ENTKRPRISK  ZONES  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  introduc- 
ing the  Enterprise  Zones  Act  of  1982, 
legislation  which  I  t>elieve  responsibly 
deals  with  the  problems  of  Joblessness 
by  enlisting  the  help  of  the  private 
sector. 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  nearly  2  years  ago,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  excellent.  Of  course, 
not  everyone  has  supported  each  and 
every  provision,  but  most  have  eagerly 
welcomed  the  concept. 

Each  year  we  have  refined  the  bill 
with  the  help  of  business  groups,  local 
governments,  and  urban  groups.  And 
each  year  the  bill  has  improved.  I  be- 
lieve the  Enterprise  Zones  Act  of  1982 
to  be  excellent. 

In  simple  terms,  the  supporters  of 
enterprlsiB  zones  view  the  problem  of 
Joblessness  like  this:  There  are  no  jobs 
because  there  are  not  enough  opportu- 
nities in  the  areas  that  need  them 
most.  E]nterprise  zones  would  encour- 
age Job  creation  through  a  Federal/ 
loc&l  package  of  tax  breaks  and  other 
incentives  for  businesses  which  locate 
in  a  designated  zone. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  primarily  at 
small  businesses  because  they  create 
the  vast  majority  of  new  Jobs.  In  the 
past  10  years,  nearly  20  percent  of  new 
private  sector  employment  has  come 
from  businesses  with  20  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. Eighty  percent  of  new  Jobs 
have  been  created  by  businesses  with 
less  than  100  employees. 

My  faith  in  small  business  goes 
deeper  than  statistics.  My  experience 
as  a  businessman  has  shown  me  that 
small  businesses  offer  an  increased  op- 
portunity for  rapid  advancement  when 


compared  with  larger  corporations. 
People  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage 
scale  are  not  so  easily  lost  in  the  shuf- 
fle. The  small  businessman  is  far  more 
involved  with  the  lives  of  his  employ- 
ees. A  worker's  qualities,  problems, 
family,  and  ambitions  do  not  easily 
escape  the  boss'  notice. 

Getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
small  business  is  a  very  effective 
method  of  advancement,  but  most  im- 
portantly, it  is  a  stark  contrast  from 
welfare. 

We  have  also  considered  the  prob- 
lems of  the  small  businessman.  Such 
problems  as  crime,  weak  infrastruc- 
ture support,  and  city  taxes  remain  a 
barrier  to  business  development  in  a 
potential  enterprise  zone.  These  serve 
as  a  double  whammy  when  you  consid- 
er that  a  prospective  business  already 
faces  the  usual  problems  of  tax  bur- 
dens, the  lack  of  capital,  and  the  lack 
of  technical  expertise. 

We  have  taclded  this  problem  by 
combining  incentives  provided  not 
only  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
local  bodies  as  well.  That  an  area 
shows  signs  of  high  unemploymefit. 
poverty,  or  outmlgration  is  not  enough 
to  qualify  it  for  an  enterprise  zones 
designation.  The  local  government 
must  also  assemble  a  package  of  tax 
and  other  incentives  at  that  level  that 
more  expressly  meet  the  particular 
problems  of  the  area.  The  award  of  an 
enterprise  zone  will  be  granted  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  test  local  commit- 
ment. That  could  include  any  number 
of  things,  Including  Improved  infra- 
structure support,  reduction  of  local 
taxes,  relaxation  of  local  regulations, 
managerial  assistance,  or  technical 
help. 

Those  local  contributions  are  then 
matched  by  Federal  tax  breaiks,  such 
as  the  elimination  of  capital  gains 
taxes  for  business  investment  in  the 
area,  significant  reductions  in  income 
taxes,  and  a  tax  credit  for  wages  paid 
to  previously  imemployed  workers. 
This  local/Federal  package  addresses 
the  problems  that  all  small  businesses 
face,  as  well  as  the  particular  problems 
of  a  business  located  in  a  depressed 
area. 

Clearly,  we  need  a  new  approach  in 
assisting  our  poor  and  Jobless.  The 
current  antipoverty  programs  do  pro- 
vide crucial  services  but  do  not.  on 
their  own.  appear  to  achieve  any  last- 
ing good.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
stopgap  policies  that  address  the 
symptoms  but  not  the  causes  of  pover- 
ty. They  have  failed  to  provide  any 
meaningful  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

In  fact,  the  present  system  has 
trapped  many  of  our  poor  In  a  self -per- 
petuating cycle  of  poverty.  Instead  of 
offering  the  poor  a  chance  to  pull 
themselves  and  their  families  out  of 
poverty,  the  present  programs  unwit- 
tingly trap  recipients  in  a  self-|?erpet- 


uating  quagmire  of  poverty,  from 
which  even  the  most  enterprising  have 
trouble  emerging. 

The  answer  is  not  spending  more 
Government  money.  The  answer  is 
Jobs;  Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  As  you 
can  see.  this  is  not  jiist  another  pro- 
gram that  throws  money  at  a  problem 
and  hopes  it  goes  away.  More  spending 
is  not  the  solution.  Given  the  cost-cut- 
ting conscience  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, more  spending  is  not  even  an 
option. 

Enterprise  zones  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  see  it  as  a  cost-effec- 
tive program  that  cuts  to  the  root  of 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  poor  by 
using  the  strongest  economic  ally  our 
country  has— free  enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
factsheet  detailing  the  enterprise  zone 
bill,  and  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  bill  and  accompanying  charts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Factsheet— E3NTEHPRISE  Zone  Act 

A.  AREA  REQUIRXltfENTS 

1.  State  and  local  government  jointly  must 
request  designation  of  the  area. 

2.  Areas  population  must  be  at  least  4.000 
if  located  within  Standard  Metropolitan 
SUtistical  Area  of  at  least  50.000;  area  pop- 
ulation must  be  2,500  for  other  areas;  Indian 
reservations  are  exempt  from  population  re- 
quirements. 

3.  Area  must  be  UDAG  (including  pockets- 
of -poverty)  eligible. 

4.  Area  must  meet  one  of  the  following  cri- 
teria— 

a.  unemployment  over  past  year  of  at  least 
Vi  times  the  national  average. 

b.  at  least  20  percent  of  the  population  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level. 

c.  70  percent  of  residents  have  Income 
below  80  percent  of  the  area  median  income. 

d.  population  decline  of  at  least  20  percent 
between  1970  and  1980. 

5.  Must  submit  a  plan  to  HXn3  detailing 
local  and  state  efforts  to  reduce  various  bur- 
dens ix)me  by  employers  and  employees. 

B.  DESIGNATION  BY  HTTD 

1.  up  to  25  zones  per  year  for  3  years. 

2.  preference  will  be  given  to  areas  show- 
ing the  greatest  distress,  which  have  the 
greatest  community  support  and  which 
submit  the  best  plans  (including  economic 
incentives  given  by  state,  county  and  local 
governments). 

C.  BENETITS  AVAILABLE  TO  BUSINESS  AND 
INVESTORS  IN  IT 

1.  10  percent  tax  credit  for  the  Increase  in 
wages  paid  to  all  zone  employees  each  year, 
up  to  a  wage  of  $15,000  (full  amount  for  new 
employees). 

2.  additional  50  percent  tax  credit  for  all 
wages  paid  to  disadvantaged  employees  who 
work  in  zone. 

3.  elimination  of  the  capital  gains  tax  for 
all  the  new  businesses  and  investors  in 
them. 

4.  a  paclcage  of  local  and  state  benefits  as 
designed  by  each  area  when  they  bid  to  get 
Enterprise  Zone  designation. 

5.  extension  of  loss  carryover  to  life  of  the 
zone  designation  (24  years). 

D.  BENErrrs  available  to  zone  employees 
1.  tax  credit  for  the  first  $9,000  in  wages 
earned. 


E.  REDUCED  REGULATORY  BURDEN 

1.  at  the  request  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, a  federal  agency  may  waive  or  modify 
non-statutory  regulations. 

2.  does  not  apply  to  regulations  which  pro- 
tect civil  rights  or  the  health  or  safety  of 
employees. 

Background  on  the  EInterprise  Zone  Act 

OF  1982 

I.  designation 

Designation  must  be  requested  by  both 
local  and  state  governments,  approved  by 
HUD  in  consultation  with  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Treasury,  OMB,  SBA,  and  in 
the  case  of  Indian  reservations.  Interior. 

Designation  "period"  begins  January  1, 
1983  and  goes  for  3  years,  maximum  of  25 
approved  per  year. 

HUD  by  regulations  will  prescribe  what  is 
in  the  plan. 

Once  approved,  the  EZ  designation  is  in 
effect  for  24  years  (most  of  the  tax  provi- 
sions phase  out  in  years  21-24). 

Areas  must  have  4,000  population  if  in 
SMSA,  2,500  otherwise  and  be  UDAG  eligi- 
ble. 

Area  must  have  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Average  unemployment  1V4  times  the 
national  average  in  the  previous  12  montlis; 

2.  20  percent  or  more  of  the  population  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level; 

3.  70  percent  or  more  of  the  population 
have  Income  below  80  percent  of  the  area 
median  income; 

4.  Population  decline  of  at  least  20  percent 
between  1970  and  1980. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  plans  with  the 
strongest  and  highest  quality  contributions 
(taking  Into  account  the  area's  and  state's 
fiscal  situation),  to  plans  which  stimulate 
primarily  new  economic  activity  and  mini- 
mize unnecessary  tax  losses,  to  plans  with 
substantial  private  commitments  (such  as 
for  Job  training)  and  those  which  best  ex- 
hibit other  factors  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  EZs  and  important  to  minimizing 
unnecessary  loss  of  tax  revenues. 

II.  TEN  PERCENT  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EBtPLOYERS 

Employers  can  take  a  10  percent  tax 
credit  on  wages  paid  to  employees. 

Wages  are  defined  as  the  amount  in  excess 
of  what  was  paid  to  the  individual  employee 
in  the  12  months  prior  to  zone  designation 
(so  that  if  an  employee  earned  $10,000  in 
the  previous  year  and  earned  $12,000  in  the 
first  year  of  zone  designation,  the  credit  to 
the  employer  will  be  10  percent  of  $2,000. 
For  new  employees,  the  credit  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  full  wages,  up  to  the  maximum). 

The  maximum  wage  to  which  the  credit 
can  t>e  applied  is  2Vk  times  the  FITTA  wage 
base  ( 2.5 X  $6,000  =  $15,000). 

Employee  is  defined  as  90%  of  their  work 
is  directly  related  to  the  EZ  business  and 
50%  of  their  work  is  physically  within  the 
zone. 

Employers  cannot  take  the  credit  for  em- 
ployees already  under  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit  or  Work  Incentive  program. 

Wages  to  which  the  credit  is  applied  are 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  other  tax  credits 
taken  (such  as  the  50  percent  tax  credit  de- 
scribed below,  if  applicable  to  that  employ- 
ee). 

The  employers  deduction  for  wages  is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  credit  taken. 

The  credit  is  available  throughout  the 
zone  designation  period  and  phases  out  in 
years  21-24  (7V4  percent  in  year  21,  5  per- 
cent in  year  22,  2W  percent  year  23,  0  in 
24th  year). 


III.  EMPLOYERS'  50  PERCENT  TAX  CREDIT  OH 
WAGES  PAID  TO  DISADVANTAGED  EMPLOYEES 

Employers  can  take  a  50  percent  tax 
credit  on  wages  paid  to  certain  employees. 

Employees  are  defined  as  individuals  hired 
after  the  date  of  EZ  designation  and  one  of 
the  following: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  referrals; 

Economically  disadvantaged  (income  in 
previous  6  months  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
dollar  amount  of  AFDC  plus  Food  Stamps 
available  to  unemployed  persons  in  that 
state); 

AFDC.  SSI,  General  Assistance  recipients 
and  persons  who  would  have  been  eligible 
for  those  benefits  had  they  applied;  and 

Handicapped  and  eligible  foster  children. 

Employees  must  be  certified  as  being  one 
of  the  above  by  Employment  Service  agen- 
cies. 

The  employer  must  have  the  certificate  or 
request  the  certificate  on  or  before  the  date 
the  Individual  is  hired. 

The  credit  applies  to  the  full  wage  paid 
the  employee  each  year,  no  maximum  on 
wages. 

The  credit  is  50  percent  for  the  first  3 
years  the  employee  works,  40  percent  for 
the  4th  year,  30  percent  for  the  5th  year,  20 
percent  for  the  6th  year,  10  percent  for  the 
7th  year,  then  0. 

The  employer  must  pay  back  all  of  the 
credit  taken  if  the  employee  is  "terminated" 
within  the  first  270  days  the  employee 
worked  (whether  or  not  consecutive)  or 
within  the  first  270  calendar  days  after  the 
day  in  wtiich  the  employee  completes  90 
days  of  work. 

The  employer  does  not  have  to  pay  back 
the  credit  if  termination  is  due  to  miscon- 
duct (as  determined  by  the  State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  law)  or  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  trade  or  business  of  the  em- 
ployer, or  if  employee  quits  or  becomes  dis- 
abled. 

The  available  credit  Lb  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent in  the  2l8t  year  of  zone  designation,  50 
percent  in  the  22nd,  75  percent  in  the  23rd, 
100  percent  thereafter. 

IV.  EMPLOYEES'  PIVE  PERCENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Employees  (as  defined  under  10  percent 
tax  credit  section)  can  take  a  5  percent  tax 
credit  for  the  first  $9,000  they  earn  (1V4 
times  the  FUTA  wage  base)  each  year  the 
EZ  is  in  effect. 

The  credit  is  not  available  for  people  re- 
ceiving compensation  from  Federal,  State  or 
local  governments. 

The  credit  is  reduced  to  3%  percent  in  the 
21st  year  of  EZ  designation,  2H  percent  in 
year  22,  iy«  percent  in  year  23,  0  thereafter. 

V.  ADDITIONAL  rNVESTMEHT  TAX  CREDIT  (ITC) 

An  EZ  business  gets  an  additional  5  per- 
cent ITC  for  investing  in  Zone  personal 
property  (3-year  and  5-year  property  under 
ACRS)  and  an  additional  10  percent  for 
New  Zone  Construction  (newly  constructed 
or  rehabilitated  buildings,  including  rental 
property). 

The  additional  ITC  is  available  only  if  the 
property  is  (1)  predominantly  used  in  the 
Zone;  (2)  purchased  after  designation  as  a 
Zone;  and  (3)  is  not  acquired  from  relatives 
or  related  corporations. 

The  amount  of  additional  ITC  reduces  the 
basis  in  the  asset  thus  increasing  the  gain 
when  sold.  A  portion  of  the  ITC  is  recap- 
tured if  the  property  is  sold  before  the  end 
of  its  "useful  life"— like  other  ITC  law. 
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VI.  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  EUMIWATIOH 

No  capital  galna  tax  on  property  acquired 
after  the  EZ  deslKnation  and  used  In  EZ 
buslneaa. 

Property  defined  as: 

1.  tangible  personal  property  used  pre- 
dominately In  EZ  business: 

2.  real  property  located  in  the  EZ  and 
used  predominately  In  active  conduct  of  EZ 
business;  or 

3.  any  Interest  tn  a  business  that  has  been 
an  EZ  business  for  at  least  3  years,  or  for 
such  part  of  3  years  as  the  biislness  has 
been  In  existence  or  the  zone  has  been  des- 
ignated. (This  section  Is  meant  to  discourage 
bustneases  In  other  areas  from  moving  to 
EZs— they  couldn't  take  advantage  of  cap- 
ital gains  tax  elimination  for  3  years,  but 
new  businesses  could). 

EZ  business  Is  one  with  substantially  all 
tangible  assets  In  the  zone  and  80%  of  gross 
receipts  attributable  to  active  conduct  of 
trade  or  business. 

This  provision  remains  In  effect  until  1st 
sale  of  property  after  EZ  ceaaea  to  exist. 

Til.  MmmUM  TAX  KXCiaSION 

Minimum  tax  shall  not  apply  to  capital 
gains  Income  for  EZ  property. 


VUI.  CAJWYFORWARI)  PKBIOD 

Extended  to  life  of  the  zone  or  15  years, 
whichever  Is  longer  (would  apply  to  busi- 
nesses that  start  up  In  year  10  or  beyond). 

IX.  SMALL  ISStnE  IlfSUSTKIAL  DBVaLOPlCXirr 

BomM 

The  IDB  law  as  It  now  is  In  effect  shall 
apply  to  IDBs  used  for  BZ  property,  even  If 
the  law  Is  subsequently  changed. 

Only  applies  to  IDBs  If  proceeds  are  used 
prior  to  date  the  area  ceases  to  be  an  EZ. 

X.  TAX  SIMPUriCATIOIf 

Sense  of  Congress  that  IRS  should  in 
every  way  possible  simplify  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement. 

XI.  aXCITLATOKT  PLCXIBIUTT 

For  purposes  of  the  Reg  Flex  Act  (relating 
to  simplifying  regs  for  small  businesses)  an 
EZ  business  is  a  small  business. 

XII.  WAivra  OR  MODincATioif  or  uses 

Upon  wrttten  request  of  local  and  sUte 
governments,  an  agency  (federal)  may  waive 
or  modify  their  regs. 

Agency  shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  change  is  likely  to  further  Job 
creation,  community  development  or  eco- 
nomic revltallzatlon  within  the  zone  against 


the  effect  the  change  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  underlying  purposes  of  the  applicable 
statutes,  and  approve  the  waiver  or  modifi- 
cation whenever  the  first  consideration  (Job 
creation,  etc. )  outweighs  the  second. 

The  agency  shall  not  approve  the  waiver 
or  modification  If  it  constitutes  a  violation 
of  explicit,  applicable  statutory  requlre- 
menU  or  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  public 
health  or  safety  Including  (but  not  limited 
to)  subjecting  any  employee  to  dangerous  or 
oppressive  working  conditions. 

Cannot  waive  or  modify  any  rule  designed 
to  protect  any  person  or  group  against  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion. 
sex  or  marital  status,  national  origin,  age  or 
handicap. 

Agencies  will  decide  whether  to  approve 
the  requested  change  within  90  days. 

Agencies  may  request  public  comment  on 
proposed  change,  but  are  not  required  to 
(they  must  under  current  law)  but  do  have 
to  publish  the  final  change  In  the  federal 
register. 

XIII.  rOREIOIf  TRADE  ZOlfCS 

EZ  applications  as  FTZs  will  be  on  a  prior- 
ity basis  and  processing  will  be  expedited. 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  BOSCHWITZ-CHAPEE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  PROPOSALS 


Bosch  wlu 


Administration 


Eligibility  ar.<\  designation. 

No.  of  zones. 

Tax  breaks  for  employers. 


Tax  break  for  employees. 

Cash  accounting. 
Loss  carryover. 
Regulatory. 

Free  trade  zones. 


UDAO  eligible,   and   poverty,   unemployment,  etc. 

10  to  25.  1st  3  yr,  thereafter  unlimited. 

( 1 )  Refundable  tax  credit  of  5  percent  of  wages  paid 

to    CETA-ellgible    employees,    no    maximum    on 

wages. 


(2)  No  capital  gains  tax. 

(3)  50  percent  of  business  Income  earned  In  zone  Is 
tax  exempt. 


5  percent  refundable  tax  credit  for  wages  earned  by 
employee  of  a  qualified  business  (1  which  has  40 
percent  CETA-ellglble  workers).  Maximum  wage  is 
$30,000  ($1,500  credit). 

Small  business  (less  than  $2m  gross  receipts)  may 
elect  to  use  cash  accounting. 

Carryover  is  extended  to  20  yr  (IS  yr  Is  current  law). 

Encourages  simplification  (general  language,  places 
qualified  businesses  under  provisions  of  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act  of  1980  which  allows  agen- 
cies to  rewrite  regs  for  small  businesses). 

Encourages  designation  of  EZ  as  foreign  trade  zone. 


Very  similar. 

Up  to  25  1st  3  yr,  thereafter  none. 

(la)  Nonrefundable  tax  credit  of  10  percent  of  in- 
crease in  payroll  for  all  employees,  maximum 
$15,000  wage/employee. 

(lb)  Nonrefundable  tax  credit  of  50  percent  of 
wages  paid  to  disadvantaged  workers  for  1st  3  yr, 
no  maximum  on  wages.  Beginning  in  4th  yr,  credit 
phases  out  at  10  percent /yr. 

(2)  Same. 

(3)  Additional  Investment  tax  credit. 
(3a)  3  percent  for  3-yr. 

(3b)  5  percent  for  5-yr  property. 

(3c)  10  percent  on  commercial  and  rental  housing, 

construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation. 
5  percent  nonrefundable  tax  credit  for  wages  earned 

by  employee  of  any  zone  business.  Maximum  wage 

Is  $9,000  ($450  credit). 

Not  included. 

Carryover  extended  for  longer  of  life  of  zone  desig- 
nation or  15  yr. 

Stronger  language  which  allows  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy to  waive  regtilatlons  which  are  not  mandated 
by  statiit*. 

Same. 


Ilf  Stn>PORT  or  E1TTDU>KISX  ZOIfXS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  indeed  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  President  Reagan's  proposed 
legislation,  the  Entein?rlse  Zone  Tax 
Act  of  1982.  This  experimental  pro- 
gram, if  enacted,  promises  exciting 
possibilities  in  the  effort  to  redevelop 
depressed  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafki:),  Sen- 
ators BoscHwiTZ,  Heinz,  myself,  and 
others  is  to  encourage  job-creating  in- 
vestments and  intrepreneurial  activity 
by  the  private  sector  in  carefully  de- 


fined enterprise  zones.  After  years  of 
struggling  with  countless  proposals 
and  programs  that  emphasize  Federal 
control  of  economic  development,  we 
have  finally  arrived  at  the  logical  con- 
clusion that.  If  new  business  activity  in 
an  lu-ban  or  rural  area  is  the  desired 
goal,  then  business  must  be  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  effort  from  its  inception 
and  the  direct  participation  and  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  governments  as 
well  si^  keys  to  its  success. 

The  new  economic  activity  in  the  en- 
terprise zones  would  be  accomplished 
by  providing  relief  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  and  regulation. 


while  improving  local  services.  Eligibil- 
ity would  be  based  on  criteria  of  pover- 
ty, unemployment,  and  economic  dis- 
tress and  designation  as  an  enterprise 
zone  would  be  achieved  through  a 
competitive  process,  with  the  nature, 
quality,  and  strength  of  the  State  and 
lcx:al  incentives  as  the  primary  criteria 
for  selection. 

Federal  contributions  to  an  ap- 
proved zone  will  include  a  vau-lety  of 
tax  incentives  to  stimulate  both  in- 
vestment and  Job  creation,  such  as:  A 
tax  credit  for  capital  investment;  an 
Income  tax  credit  to  employers  for 
wages  paid  to  employees  in  the  zone:  a 
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special  income  tax  credit  for  wages 
paid  to  zone  employees  who  were  dis- 
advantaged individuals  when  hired;  an 
income  tax  credit  to  zone  employees 
for  wages  earned  in  zone  employment; 
and  the  elimination  of  capital  gains 
taxes  within  the  zone. 

In  the  area  of  deregulation.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  would  be 
given  discretionary  authority  to  relax 
or  eliminate  regulatory,  but  not  statu- 
tory, requirements  within  the  enter- 
prise zones,  but  only  If  they  did  not 
affec*  public  health,  safety  or  civil 
rights,  and  only  upon  the  joint  request 
of  the  State  and  local  government 
within  whose  jurisdictions  the  zone 
lies. 

Our  legislation  authorizes  the  cre- 
ation of  up  to  75  zones  over  a  3-year 
period,  and  the  designation  of  a  zone 
can  last  for  up  to  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  proposal  is  worth  a  try. 
Without  any  need  for  substantial, 
direct  Federal  expenditures,  we  are 
presenting  for  congressional  consider- 
ation an  innovative  program  to  create 
the  economic  opportimities  so  urgent- 
ly needed  in  many  depressed  areas 
around  the  country. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  is  suffering 
right  now  from  the  fourth  highest  un- 
employment rate  in  the  country  and 
from  some  of  the  other  problems  that 
have  plagued  the  industrial  States  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  for  the 
last  several  years.  My  highest  priority 
is  to  do  all  I  can  here  in  Washington 
to  allow  the  ingenuity,  creativity,  and 
slcills  of  Illinois  business,  industry,  ag- 
riculture, and  labor  to  flower  once 
more.  I  pledge  my  own  efforts  to  bring 
this  imaginative  legislation  to  enact- 
ment this  year. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  Congress.  I  joined  as  an 
uiiginal  cosponsor  of  S.  1310,  the 
Urban  Jobs  and  E^nterprise  Zone  Act 
of  1981,  introduced  by  Senators 
BoscHWiTZ  and  Chafee. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  pleased  to 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  original  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2298,  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Tax  of  1982,  a  measure  submit- 
ted by  the  administration  to  aid  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  chaired  a  field  hearing 
in  January  of  this  year  in  Atlanta. 
Ga..  on  the  enterprise  zone  concept. 
Panelists  at  the  hearing  included  indi- 
viduals from  academla,  government, 
and  business.  Prom  this  hearing.  I  can 
say  that  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Greorgla  are  interested  in  and  have  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  enterprise 
zone  concept,  a  new  solution  to  an  old 
problem. 

Urban  and  rural  decay  is  not  a  new 
problem.  The  vast  array  of  govern- 
ment spending  progranfis  to  revitialize 
inner  core  areas,  including  urban  re- 
newal in  the  1950's.  model  cities  in  the 
1960's.  and  urban  development  action 


grants  most  recently,  reflect  public 
concern  over  the  crisis  in  blighted 
areas  in  American  cities.  Similar  ef- 
forts have  also  been  tested  in  faltering 
rural  areas.  Despite  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars appropriated  for  combating  crime, 
poverty,  and  homelessness  in  these 
distressed  areas,  however,  the  prob- 
lems remain  unsolved. 

Representative  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.) 
who  sponsored  with  Representative 
Robert  Garcia  (D-N.Y.)  a  Federal 
urban  enterprise  zone  bill,  sunmied  up 
the  problem  this  way  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Though  social  welfare  expenditures  have 
more  than  quadrupled  since  1965,  there  are 
more  poor  people— both  al>solutely  and  rela- 
tively—In America's  central  cities  today 
than  there  were  two  decades  ago,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  well  over  twice  the 
national  average,  while  for  minority  youths 
in  the  Inner  city,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
nearing  50  percent. 

Recognizing  the  failure  of  past 
public  efforts  to  combat  inner  city  and 
rural  town  decay,  many  now  believe, 
including  the  administration  and 
myself  that  the  key  to  revitalizing 
these  areas  lies  in  improving  the  op- 
portunities for  commercial  expansion 
in  distressed  areas.  Such  is  the  goal  of 
the  enterprise  zone  concept  by  offer- 
ing both  tax  incentives  and  regulatory 
belief  within  designated  zones  plsigued 
by  depressed  economic  activity. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  address- 
es two  interrelated  effects  of  urban 
and  rural  decay.  The  zones  seek  to  al- 
leviate the  financial  burdens  to  big 
cities  caused  by  the  outmigration  of 
businesses  and  homeowners  from  core 
areas.  Obviously,  outmigration  lowers 
the  tax  base;  however,  cities  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  services  to  areas 
which  contribute  ever-decreasing  reve- 
nues to  municipal  coffers.  Raising  the 
property  tax  rates  in  an  effort  to  make 
up  for  such  revenue  losses  compounds 
the  problem  by  causing  still  more  busi- 
nesses and  homeowners  to  relocate. 
Paced  with  this  vicious  cycle  of  declin- 
ing revenues  and  increased  demands 
for  services,  such  as  increased  de- 
mands for  police  protection,  social  wel- 
fare programs,  and  other  expendi- 
tures, cities  are  forced  into  a  "finan- 
cial comer."  In  addition  to  the  finan- 
cial burden  associated  with  urban 
decay,  there  is  also  the  human  tragedy 
of  imemployment  and  poverty  which 
accompanies  the  decline  in  economic 
activity  in  the  inner  city. 

Enterprise  zones  seek  to  bring  pros- 
perity and  hope  back  to  the  Irmer  city 
and  rural  town  by  creating  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  investment  and 
business  activity.  Advocates  of  enter- 
prise zones  claim,  and  I  firmly  believe, 
that  implementation  would  bring  jobs 
and  dignity  back  to  the  inhabitants  of 
blighted  areas.  By  relaxation  of  gov- 
ernment constraints  on  commerce  in 
depressed  areas,  enterprise  zones  will 
encourage   and   lure   business   invest- 


ment back  into  the  inner  cities  and 
rural  towns. 

I  point  out  that  the  concept  of  en- 
terprise zones  is  in  no  way  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  alternative  to  current  ef- 
forts. The  enterprise  zone  concept  will 
complement  and  work  hand-in-hand 
with  existing  urban  and  rural  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  this  proposal  intro- 
duced by  the  administration  to  create 
enterprise  zones,  a  number  of  other 
proposals  have  l>een  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  While  contents  of  these 
enterprise  zone  measures  may  differ, 
they  generally  agree  on  three  issues. 
First,  major  public  sector  programs  to 
combat  urban  decay  have  not  only 
proven  unsuccessful,  they  may  have 
led  to  even  worse  deterioration. 
Second,  small  business  must  play  a 
major  role  in  inner  city  recovery,  but 
core  entrepreneurs  in  the  past  have 
been  hampered  by  government  and 
the  reluctance  of  commercial  lenders 
to  extend  credit  to  them.  While  re- 
stricted in  the  past  by  these  impedi- 
ments, great  numbers  of  businessmen 
can  be  expected  to  seek  the  special  tax 
concessions  to  be  offered  in  the  enter- 
prise zones.  The  small  businesses  they 
form  win  be  essential,  for  small  busi- 
ness generates  66  percent  of  all  new 
jobs  created  nationally.  Third,  Feder- 
al, State  and  local  governments,  in 
conjunction  with  the  private  sector, 
must  be  involved  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  in  order  to  guarantee 
success  in  such  a  program. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  has 
drawn  support  from  a  wide  range  of 
individuals  and  organizations.  Fiscal 
conservatives  applaud  the  approach 
because  it  is  not  just  another  bureau- 
cratic program  designed  to  throw  tax 
dollars  at  the  inner  cities.  The  idea  is 
fundamentally  antibureaucratic,  for  it 
Is  designed  to  eliminate  guidelines  and 
regulations  rather  than  creating  them. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  is  also 
attractive  to  those  who  have  advocat- 
ed increased  Government  spending  for 
central  city  projects,  many  of  whom 
have  grown  frustrated  and  disillu- 
sioned by  the  Ineffectiveness  of  large 
Government  projects.  The  enterprise 
zone  concept  in  contrast  seeks  to  stim- 
ulate local  projects  and  commercial 
risk-taking  by  removing  financial  and 
regulatory  obstacles.  It  aims  to  pro- 
vide a  climate  that  will  make  it  more 
likely  that  community  initiatives  and 
businesses  will  succeed. 

In  other  words,  the  enterprise  zone 
concept  is  attractive  to  a  wide  range  of 
individuals  and  organizations  because 
its  approach  is  neither  conservative 
nor  liberal,  but  overwhelmingly  prag- 
matic. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  admin- 
istration's effort  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  and  rural  decay,  a  prob- 
lem which  is  not  new.  but  one  with 
which  we  are  all  concerned.  Because  of 
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the  urgency  to  deal  with  the  problems 
associated  with  urban  and  rural  decay, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  effective  date  of 
the  program  accelerated,  shifted  from 
January  1,  1983.  to  October  1.  1982.  I 
anxiously  await  expeditious  consider- 
ation and  approval  of  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  have  in- 
troduced, along  with  Senator  CHAra 
and  several  other  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  administration's  "En- 
terprise Zone"  legislation.  As  the 
author  of  the  first  "Zone"  legislation 
to  be  introduced  in  this  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  that  President 
Reagan  has  Joined  our  efforts  to  enact 
this  historic  legislation. 

What  this  country  needs  right  now 
is  more  people  gainfuly  employed,  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services,  contribut- 
ing to  their  communities,  and  paying 
taxes  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  re- 
liance on  unemployment  benefits  and 
welfare.  That  is  what  enterprise  zone 
legislation  is  all  about.  That  is  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
John  Chatee,  myself,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  laboring  for 
the  greenlining  of  America's  economi- 
cally distressed  regions. 

WhUe  a  fiscal  plan  of  spending  and 
tax  cuts  may  Indeed  generate  "a  rising 
tide  that  lifts  all  boats"  as  is  hoped,  we 
should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
people  who  do  not  have  boats  to  begin 
with,  the  unemployed  and  the  poor. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  de- 
spite the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to 
help  distressed  areas,  including  the 
model  cities  program,  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  to 
name  Just  a  few,  there  still  remains  se- 
rious pockets  of  unemployment,  pover- 
ty, and  economic  decay  spread 
throughout  aU  States  in  the  country. 
Sadly,  every  State  has  places  that  are 
suffering  from  economic  paralysis. 

In  California  it  might  be  Watts,  in 
New  York  it  might  be  the  South 
Bronx,  whUe  in  Illinois,  it  is  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago.  In  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  these  same  problems 
can  be  found  in  places  as  diverse  as 
North  Philadelphia  and  the  souther-. 
Alleghanies.  This  bill  proposes  to  treat 
this  Illness  by  involving  all  levels  of 
government— Federal,  State,  and 
local— in  the  cure. 

Under  the  act,  partnerships  between 
these  governments  are  created  to  Iden- 
tify distressed  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  also  ways  to  improve  the  economic 
lot  of  those  who  live  there.  As  part  of 
the  plan.  State  and  local  governments 
which  have  Jurisdiction  over  revitaliza- 
tion  areas  will  tell  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ex- 
actly what  steps  they  will  take  to  revi- 
talize the  areas,  in  conjunction  with 
the  tax  and  regulatory  relief  provided 
by    the    Federal    Government.    The 


actual  type  of  assistance  will  be  left  up 
to  State  and  local  governments  that 
are  most  aware  of  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  each  distinct  area. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  admin- 
istration chose  to  borrow  liberally 
from  my  enterprise  zone  legislation. 
Frankly.  I  would  have  been  pleased  if 
they  had  seen  fit  to  borrow  even  more. 
I  do  have  my  reservations  as  to  wheth- 
er the  administration's  proposal  .ade- 
quately addresses  the  obstacles  to  siis- 
tained  capital  generation  within  a 
zone,  a  matter  which  is  a  critical 
factor  in  the  area's  ability  to  sustain 
growth,  revitalization.  and  Job  cre- 
ation. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  limit  the  number 
of  zones  designated  over  the  next  3 
years  to  75  will  deprive  many  areas  of 
the  opportunity  to  reawaken  the  dor- 
mant potential  of  their  communities. 
Lastly.  I  see  a  great  necessity  to  co- 
ordinate the  creation  of  enterprise 
zones  with  existing  Federal  programs 
like  employment  training. 

Nonetheless.  I  cannot  overstate  the 
importance  that  must  be  attached  to 
the  introduction  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  This  event  marks  a 
major  step  forward  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  enterprise  zone  legislation  and 
the  ability  of  economically  distressed 
regions  of  the  country  to  benefit, 
along  with  other  regions,  from  future 
economic  growth. 

It  is  my  most  sincere  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  approve 
this  measure,  which  will  provide  many 
communities  an  opportunity  they 
would  otherwise  not  have— a  chance  to 
share  In  the  American  dream  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  self-suff iciency.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  therein. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  and 
Mr.  Jackson  at  this  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  of  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  nuclear  arms  reduction 
are  printed  in  today's  Record  under 
statements  on  resolutions  submitted.) 


A  POSITION  PAPER  CRITICAL  OP 
S.  1018,  THE  COASTAL  BARRIER 
RESOURCES  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
almost  a  year  ago,  my  colleague  and 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Chafee,  introduced  legislation  which 
effectively  debars  new  development  on 
our  coastal  barrier  islands.  This  bill,  S. 
1018,  is  currently  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

One  of  the  asserted  Justifications  for 
this  measure  is  that  these  areas  are  in- 
herently unstable  and  subject  to  ex- 
treme wind  and  wave  erosion.  This 
Judgment,  I  am  informed,  was  based  in 
large  part  upon  a  position  paper  pre- 
pared and  submitted  by  a  group  of 
coastal  geologists. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Mr. 
Murrough  P.  O'Brien,  president  of  the 
American  Shore  and  Beach  Preserva- 
tion Association,  prepared  a  thought- 
ful and  incisive  response  to  this  posi- 
tion paper,  refuting  many  of  the  asser- 
tions made  by  Its  authors.  I  believe  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  O'Brien  are 
sound  and  deserve  to  be  considered 
carefully  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
before  they  pass  Judgment  on  this 
issue.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  comments  offered  by 
Mr.  O'Brien  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Shore  ahd  Beach 
Preservation  Association, 

December  7,  19il. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  have  received 
recently  a  document  entitled.  "Saving  the 
American  Beach:  A  Position  Paper  by  Con- 
cerned Coastal  Geologists."  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  assertions  made  in  this  docu- 
ment are  either  questionable  or  Invalid  and 
that  application  of  the  policies  advocated 
would  deny  to  the  American  people  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  a  major  resource,  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  first  explain  the  background  for 
my  remarks.  The  American  Shore  and 
Beach  Preservation  Association  (ASBPA) 
was  founded  in  1926  "In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  coasts  and  shores  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers  constitute  important  assets  for 
promoting  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  this  nation:  and  that 
their  contiguity  to  our  great  centers  of  pop- 
ulation affords  an  opportunity  for  whole- 
some and  necessary  rest  and  recreation  not 
equally  available  in  any  other  form."  In 
short,  this  Association  has  advocated  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coastal  zone  for  beneficial 
use  by  people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Congress  and 
your  Administration  are  beginning  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  shore  man- 
agement policies  which  are  reported  to  be 
based  upon  the  views  addressed  in  the  geolo- 
grists'  Position  Paper,  which,  in  essence, 
brands  all  beach  stabilization  works  as  fail- 
ures and  advocates  allowing  the  shorelines 
to  return  to  a  natural  state.  In  my  opinion. 
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it  would  be  imprudent  to  proceed  on  this 
course  without  resolving  the  points  at  issue. 

In  the  memorandum  accompanying  this 
letter,  I  have  commented  on  a  few  of  the 
specific  issues  stressed  in  the  geologists'  Po- 
sition Paper,  but  I  have  not  attempted  a 
critical  appraisal  of  their  specific  examples 
and  recommended  policies.  These  issues 
need  to  be  addressed  collectively  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  policymakers,  professional 
groups,  and  other  concerned  publics.  Some 
of  these  issues  are  scientifically  debatable 
and  others  are  public  policy  considerations. 

The  American  Shore  and  Beach  Preserva- 
tion Association  will  host  a  national  work- 
shop at  which  these  Issues  will  be  discussed 
in  early  1982.  This  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  to  make  it  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  national  policy  decision-makers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MoRROUGH  P.  O'Brien, 

President 

Memorandum  Covering  a  Document  Enti- 
tled "Saving  the  American  Beach:  A  Po- 
sition Paper  by  Concerned  Coastal  Ge- 
ologists" 

My  interest  regarding  the  geologists'  Posi- 
tion Paper  is  best  explained  by  quoting  the 
objectives  of  the  American  Shore  and  Beach 
Preservation  Association,  as  formulated 
when  the  Association  was  founded  in  1926; 

"This  Association  Is  formed  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  our  coasts  and  shores  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers  constitute  important  assets 
for  promoting  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  this  nation:  and  that 
their  contiguity  to  our  great  centers  of  pop- 
ulation affords  an  opportunity  for  whole- 
some and  necessary  rest  and  recreation  not 
equally  available  in  any  other  form.  The 
purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  bring  to- 
gether for  cooperation  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness the  many  agencies,  interests  and  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  the  protection  and 
proper  utilization  of  these  lands,  and  in  all 
legitimate  ways  to  foster  that  sound,  far- 
sighted  and  economical  development  and 
preservation  of  the  lands  which  will  aid  in 
placing  their  benefits  within  the  reach  of 
the  largest  possible  number  of  our  people  in 
accordance  with  the  Ideals  of  a  democratic 
nation." 

In  short,  this  Association  is  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  shorelines  of  the  Nation  for 
beneficial  use  by  people. 

Whatever  form  this  use  may  take,  accom- 
modation of  large  numbers  of  people  for 
day  visits,  vacations,  or  retirement  requires 
that  permanent  facilities  for  lodging,  recrea- 
tion, transportation,  sanitation  and  other 
services  be  constructed  at  locations  conven- 
ient to  the  shore.  Vulnerability  to  severe 
storms  and  to  progressive  erosion  should  be 
major  factors  in  the  location  and  design  of 
such  ftwjilities.  Policies  which  forbid  or 
strongly  inhibit  stabilization  measures,  in- 
cluding even  sand  replenishment,  will  dis- 
courage the  construciton  of  needed  facilities 
of  a  permanent  type. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  recent  editorial  in 
"Shore  and  Beach",  the  journal  of  this  As- 
sociation, which  comments  on  some  broader 
aspects  of  existing  policies  regarding  the 
coastal  zone. 

The  appeal  of  the  open  coast  is  so  perva- 
sive and  the  opportunities  to  enjoy  this  en- 
vironment have  become  so  generally  avail- 
able because  of  leisure  time  and  convenient 
transportation  that  the  demand  for  addi- 
tional developments  on  the  coast  will  be  ir- 
resistible. Government  at  all  levels  should 
guide  these  developments  by  reasonable 
policies  which  recognize  regional  differences 


in  usage,  economic  conditions,  and  vulner- 
ability to  the  environment.  The  drastic 
change  in  policy  advocated  by  the  geolo- 
gists' Position  Paper  seems  unwise  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

changes  in  mean  sea  level 

The  primary  hypothesis  underlying  the 
policies  advocated  In  the  geologists'  Position 
Paper  is  that  mean  sea  level  is  rising  and 
will  continue  to  rise  In  the  future,  by  Impli- 
cation, for  at  least  the  next  century.  The 
evidence  supporting  this  prediction  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  and  unequivocal  to  sup- 
port the  drastic  change  in  public  policy  they 
propose.  Some  of  the  pertinent  consider- 
ations are: 

During  the  past  2000  years,  geological,  bi- 
ological and  archaeological  studies  indicate 
that  mean  sea  level  has  remained  within 
about  one  meter  of  its  present  elevation; 
cycles  of  rising  or  falling  levels  have  oc- 
curred in  this  period. 

The  reading  of  a  tide  gage  is  affected  by 
the  hydraulic  characteristics  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  gage  location  and  the 
ocean.  In  1926  Proffc.'^or  Douglas  Johnson 
of  Columbia  University,  a  well  known  coast- 
al geologist  and  author  of  the  classic  work 
"Shore  Processes  and  Shoreline  Develop- 
ment," studied  this  effect  and  found  mean 
sea  level  at  Inlets,  estusuies,  and  protected 
waters  generally,  to  lie  above  that  in  the 
open  ocean  and  that  this  difference  could 
change  with  time  due  to  natural  or  man- 
made  changes  In  the  hydrography.  Appar- 
ently, tide  gage  locations  have  not  been  ana- 
lyzed to  determine  the  magnitude  of  this 
effect. 

Professor  Johnson  also  showed  that  no 
appreciable  change  in  mean  sea  level  had 
occured  in  the  thirty-five  years  prior  to 
1926. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  In  recent 
years  indicates  that  sea  level  is  now  rising, 
but  there  ore  a  substantial  number  of 
gaging  stations,  particularly  those  on  the 
open  coast,  which  show  mean  sea  level  as 
constant  or  declining. 

The  number  and  geographic  distribution 
of  tide  gages  and  the  duration  of  existing 
records  are  inadequate  for  projecting,  from 
these  data  alone,  the  trend  of  mean  sea 
level  over  the  next  century. 

It  appears  that  the  only  valid  basis  for 
predicting  the  probable  change  in  mean  sea 
level  over  the  next  century  is  to  evaluate 
the  contributions  of  the  several  underlying 
causes  of  change  at  each  gage  location,  in- 
cluding melting  of  the  polar  ice  caps,  tec- 
tonic movement,  isostatic  loading,  removal 
of  underlying  fluids,  local  compaction,  water 
temperature,  and  others. 

The  geologists'  Position  Pap>er  mentions 
the  possible  catastrophic  rise  in  sea  level  be- 
cause of  the  "greenhouse  effect"  due  to  in- 
creased carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
and  Implies  that  this  threat  presents  an 
emergency  situation.  Not  mentioned,  howev- 
er, is  recent  news  from  scientists  in  Antarc- 
tica who  have  found  that,  in  an  early  warm- 
ing trend,  the  ice  pack  increased  in  thick- 
ness. A  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
warming  trend  due  to  the  "greenhouse 
effect"  was  In  a  range  of  temperature  which 
Increased  snow  formation  and  movement  to 
the  ice  pack. 

coastal  engineering  projects 

Regarding  the  effectiveness  of  coastal  en- 
gineering projects,  an  appraisal  should  not 
overlook  two  Important  considerations. 
Until  very  recent  times,  under  Federal 
policy  supported  by  court  decisions,  the 
needs  of  navigation  were  paramount,  and 


damage  to  adjacent  shores  by  Federal  navi- 
gation structures  was  not  redressed.  Over 
the  years.  Congress  did  grant  funds  to  cor- 
rect a  few  such  situations,  but  the  policy 
was  not  changed  until  1968  when  the  River 
and  Harbor  Authorization  contained  Sec- 
tion 111  for  this  purpose.  The  second  point 
is  that  the  systematic  study  in  the  United 
States  of  shore  processes  and  of  the  design 
of  coastal  structures  was  inaugurated  in 
1929  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Congress 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  work  by 
establishing  the  Beach  Erosion  Board 
(BEB).  and  its  successor  the  Coastal  Engi- 
neering Research  Board  (CERB).  Following 
this  lead,  a  number  of  universities  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  have  engaged  in  research  and  devel- 
opment in  coastal  engineering. 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  the  scientific  and 
technical  base  available  for  design  has  been 
tremendously  expanded  and  the  record  of 
designs  which  utilized  this  base  is  believed 
to  be  excellent.  However,  judgment  about 
local  conditions  will  always  be  a  factor  in 
the  design  of  coastal  structures. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  aU  of  the 
coastal  projects,  cited  in  the  geologists'  Posi- 
tion Paper  as  examples  of  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  structures,  are  in  areas  where  navi- 
gation works  have  been  a  major  influence  in 
modifying  the  shore  line. 

Sand  replenishment  of  eroded  shores  is 
generally  preferred  by  engineers  to  struc- 
tural solutions,  if  economically  justified. 
This  method  has  been  applied  extensively. 
However,  the  geologists'  Position  Paper  dis- 
misses it  with  the  statement  that  it  "bears 
with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction"  be- 
cause "geologic  studies  indicate  that  remov- 
al of  offshore  sand  (from  a  depth  of  10 
meters)  will  simply  cause  sand  to  move  off- 
shore more  rapidly. "  In  the  first  place,  the 
limiting  depth  showing  appreciable  bottom 
sand  movement  depends  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  local  wave  climate;  this  subject  is 
being  studies  as  a  guide  to  acceptable  sand 
nourishment  sources.  Furthermore,  moni- 
toring by  surveys  and  samplings  of  properly 
located  offshore  sources  of  suitable  sand 
does  not  show  that  sand  is  moving  from  the 
nourished  beach  back  to  the  source  area.  At 
Redondo  Beach,  California,  where  the  sand 
was  dredged  from  depths  of  45  feet  or  more, 
sampling  of  the  bottom  showed  no  motion 
from  shore  but  did  show  movement  into  the 
trench  from  seaward.  The  23-mile-long 
beach  fill  at  Harrison  County,  Mississippi,  is 
intact  after  thirty  years.  This  material  was 
dredged  from  a  trench  1500  feet  offshore  in 
a  depth  of  3  feet  below  MLW;  the  trench, 
still  evident,  was  10  feet  deep.  Recent  sam- 
pling of  sediment  in  the  trench  showed  that 
it  was  not  derived  from  the  nourished 
beach.  In  effect,  nourishing  an  eroded  beach 
restores  it  to  an  earlier  condition,  permit- 
ting it  to  repeat  approximately  the  earlier 
sequence  or  erosion:  whether  to  do  so  is  a 
question  of  cost  and  benefit  to  the  public. 

That  shore  erosion  as  occurred  at  many 
locations  and  that  some  of  this  erosion  Is 
due  to  engineering  works  are  valid  observa- 
tions. However,  the  implication  of  the  geolo- 
gists' Position  Paper  that  coastal  works 
have  been  uniformly  ineffective  or  harmful 
is  denied  by  the  large  number  of  successful 
projects  which  have  been  in  place  for  many 
years. 

coastal  engineers  and  geologists 

Coastal  engineers  and  geologists  are  both 
concerned  with  coastal  processes,  but  they 
work  under  vastly  different  circumstance. 
Coastal  geologists  deal  with  evidence  of  the 
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physical  processes  which  have  altered  coast- 
al areas  over  long  periods  of  time;  their  pro- 
jections of  the  future  course  of  change  are 
characteristically  long-term.  The  designs  of 
the  coastal  engineer  will  be  exposed  to  the 
same  physical  environment  as  that  studied 
by  the  geologist,  but  the  time  scale  he  con- 
siders Is  commensurate  with  human  life 
rather  than  that  of  major  goelogic  change. 
Puthermore.  the  engineer  Is  restrained  by 
coets  and  by  the  need  for  appraising  costs 
and  benefits.  Despite  these  differences,  the 
exlsiting  degree  of  collaboratii^.i  between 
coastal  engineers  and  geologists,  not  only 
through  exchange  of  results  but  in  active 
participation  in  projects,  is  truly  remarka- 
ble. Growth  of  this  collaboration  over  the 
years  deserves  note. 

By  1929.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recog- 
nized the  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  shore 
processes,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  asked 
Professor  Douglas  W.  Johnson  to  prepare  a 
program  of  field  investigation  for  the 
pupose  of  relating  the  dynamic  effects  of 
waves,  winds,  tides,  and  currents  to  the 
changes  observed  on  sandy  shores.  This  ini- 
tial program,  carried  out  at  sUtlona  in  New 
Jersey,  lead  to  the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board,  now  the 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Board.  Refer- 
ences cited  in  geological  publications  to  the 
studies  performed  by.  or  supported  by.  these 
Boards  attest  the  Importance  and  substance 
of  this  work.  In  1950.  the  Engineering  Foun- 
dation and  the  University  of  California  initi- 
ated a  series  of  biennial  International  con- 
ferences on  Coastal  Engineering.  Coastal  ge- 
ologists participate  tind  the  proceedings  are 
referred  to  frequently  in  the  geological  liter- 
ature; engineering  project  reports  and  publi- 
cations, almost  without  exception,  refer  to 
these  and  other  geological  studies.  The 
schism  between  coastal  engineers  and  geolo- 
gists Implied  in  the  geologists'  Position 
Paper  does  not  seem  to  exist. 

ECONOMIC  coif  SIDERATIONS 

The  contention  that  shore  protection 
works  bring  public  costs  and  only  private 
benefits  Is  erroneous.  Federal  beach  protec- 
tion and  coastal  flood  protection  projects 
have  been  authorized  by  congress  only  on 
determination  that  they  provide  a  public 
benefit,  and  Federal  support  has  been  pro- 
portioned to  such  benefits.  Some  exceptions 
to  the  application  of  this  principle  may 
exist  but  such  inequities  as  that  of  the  "Ne- 
braska farmer  who  Is  helping  protect  an  At- 
lantic beach  house"  are  probably  balanced 
by  the  situation  of  a  resident  of  Seabright- 
Monmouth  whose  taxes  help  compensate 
flood  damage  to  farms  along  the  Mississippi 
River.  Some  states  and  public  agencies  may 
foUow  policies  more  generous  toward  pri- 
vate owners  than  the  F^eral  government, 
but  the  situation  generally  is  that  public 
money  is  appropriated  for  protection  only 
to  achieve  a  perceived  public  benefit. 

Many  small  coastal  communities  derive 
most  of  their  income  from  taxes  on  shore 
property,  and  these  small  conmiunitles 
occupy  a  major  portion  of  all  the  developed 
shorelines.  Since  the  present  value  of  the 
first  tier  of  structures  on  the  shores  ranges 
from  50  million  per  mile  for  single-family 
units  to  300  million  and  more  for  multi- 
story buildings,  the  effect  of  storm  damage 
on  tax  income  is  immediate  and  complex.  If 
only  a  short  section  of  the  shore  is  severely 
damaged,  the  value  of  all  property  in  the 
area  will  be  depressed  with  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  property  taxes.  Equitable  assess- 
ment of  costs  of  shore  protection  is  difficult 
and  a  perfect  solution  wUl  not  soon  be  de- 
rived. 


Prudent  planning  of  coastal  developments 
should  consider  the  probability  of  progres- 
sive erosion  and  storm  damage  and  engi- 
neering designs  should  include  reasonable 
safeguards  against  such  damage.  Most  of 
the  problems  of  coastal  projects  have  been 
the  consequence  of  incomplete  or  erroneous 
information  regarding  the  ocean  environ- 
ment and  Its  effects  at  the  particular  site 
chosen.  Waves,  winds,  tides  and  currents  eu-e 
the  active  agents  which  have  determined 
the  configuration  of  a  sandy  shore.  A  de- 
signer should  know  the  recent  history,  both 
of  these  variables  and  of  the  changes  which 
they  have  produced  in  the  sandy  shorelines 
over  a  number  of  years,  in  order  to  analyze 
the  processes  at  work  and  to  forecast  proba- 
ble changes  in  the  future.  Unfortunately, 
programs  to  obtain  these  data  on  the'coasts 
of  the  United  States  have  not  been  compre- 
hensive and  have  not  been  in  effect  long 
enough  to  permit  accurate  forecasts. 

The  cost  of  a  comprehensive  program  to 
obtain  adequate  data  on  the  coastal  environ- 
ment, particularly  on  the  wave  climate, 
would  be  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
present  value  of  the  shore  property.  These 
data  would  have  a  substantial  economic 
effect  through  refinements  in  design.  Im- 
proved accuracy  of  estimated  costs  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  projects  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  undertaken.  Spain.  Denmark. 
Egypt.  Holland.  Germany.  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Japan  are  collecting  these 
data  to  support  current  operations  and 
future  projects. 

Coastal  engineers  deal  with  the  question 
of  "what  can  be  done."  They  define  feasible 
alternative  designs,  estimate  costs  and  bene- 
fits, collaborate  with  geologists,  biologists 
and  other  scientists  In  appraising  possible 
side  effects  of  these  designs  and,  in  general, 
prepare  project  proposals  for  review  and  de- 
cision by  those  with  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  "What  should  be  done."  It  is 
my  impression  that,  in  this  two-step  process, 
decisions  on  policy  are  being  Influenced 
unduly  by  confusion  and  misinformation  re- 
garding the  basic  physical  facts. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1207,  which  will  be  sUted 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1307)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  Section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
Section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  ex- 
pended during  the  call  of  the  quorum 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
then  that  under  the  regular  order  of 
business  S.  1207  be  laid  once  again 
before  the  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  bill 
is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
as  we  proceed  on  this  amendment 
when  Senator  Dokenici  returns  to  the 
Chamber,  we  might  set  aside  the  busi- 
ness momentarily  to  consider  the  mill 
tailings  amendment  of  Senator  Do- 
BCKNici.  He  is  limited  here  today  be- 
cause of  budget  matters. 

I  believe  that  has  the  support  of  my 
good  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  when 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Doiczifici)  returns  to  the  Chamber  he 
be  recognized  for  presentation  of  his 
amendment  and  what  is  then  the 
pending  business  be  set  aside  for  that 
purpose? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
on  an  amendment  which  he  and  I  are 
cosponsorlng. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 
vr  AMTifDiOEirr  ho.  sst 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  transfer,  use,  or 
reprocessing  of  special  nuclear  material 
from  commercial  nuclear  powerplants  for 
weapons  purposes) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Mitchixl. 
Mr.  TsoNOAS,  and  Mr.  (Cranston  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  857. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  subsection  57(e)  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  amended,  as  follows:  "Special 
nuclear  material,  as  defined  in  Section  11, 
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produced  in  facilities  licensed  under  Section 
103  or  104  may  not  be  transferred,  reproc- 
essed, used  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
any  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  person  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses.". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming, Senator  Simpson,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  authorizations  bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  transfer,  reproces- 
sing, or  use  of  spent  fuel  from  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplants  to  make 
nuclear  weapons. 

This  same  amendment  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  for  in- 
clusion in  the  reported  version  of  its 
nuclear  waste  bill,  S.  1662.  In  addition, 
the  full  Senate  several  weeks  ago  by 
voice  vote  accepted  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  provision  was  later  dropped 
In  conference  apparently  because  the 
Department  of  Energy  does  not  plan 
to  spend  funds  this  year  to  obtain 
commercial  spent  reactor  fuel  to  build 
weapons. 

This  amendment  responds  to  reports 
that  the  Department  of  Eiiergy  is  con- 
sidering, as  one  of  several  options, 
using  Plutonium  from  commercial 
spent  reactor  fuel  in  nuclear  weapons. 

I  believe  Congress  should  reject  this 
ill-considered  idea  for  three  reasons. 

First,  this  option  would.  In  effect, 
turn  commercial  nuclear  powerplants 
Into  bomb-making  factories.  It  would 
seriously  undermine  U.S.  efforts  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
countries  that  do  not  now  have  them. 
No  longer  would  the  United  States 
have  the  credibility  necessary  to  per- 
suade current  nonnuclesj-  weapons 
countries  not  to  use  their  ostensibly 
peaceful  nuclear  power  programs  to 
build  atomic  bombs. 

How  could  the  United  States  expect 
other  countries  not  to  divert  Plutoni- 
um from  their  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
grams to  make  bombs  when  we  are  di- 
verting Plutonium  on  a  grand  scale? 

The  U.S.  nuclear  nonprollferation 
policy  would  become  "Do  as  we  say, 
but  not  as  we  do."  The  Department  of 
Energy  option  would  render  ludicrous 
the  historic  basic  assumption  underly- 
ing current  nonprollferation  policy— 
that  a  clear  distinction  exists  between 
atoms  for  peace  and  atoms  for  war. 

Second,  this  option  would  have  ex- 
tremely adverse  consequences  for  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  conunercial  nuclear 
power  program.  As  a  spokesman  for 
the  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
commented  when  the  DOE  plan  was 
first  reported: 

This  (plan)  could  be  a  public  relations  dis- 
aster. We've  si>ent  years  reassuring  the 
public  that  nuclear  power  is  separate  from 
the  weapons  program. 

This  Senator  has  long  believed  the 
debate  over  the  future  of  commercial 
nuclear  power  should  focus  on  such 


issues  as  economics,  reactor  safety, 
and  waste  disposal.  However,  this  pro- 
posal, if  adopted,  would  unnecessarily 
inject  an  extremely  volatile,  potential- 
ly polarizing  issue  Into  that  debate.  It 
would  give  the  opponents  of  nuclear 
power  the  enormous  advantage  of  ar- 
guing that  every  time  we  flip  on  a 
light  switch  or  turn  on  the  television, 
we  help  build  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Finally,  this  option  would  tend  to 
"militarize"  the  back  end  of  the  com- 
mercial nuclear  fuel  cycle.  If  commer- 
cial spent  fuel  becomes  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  nuclear  weapons,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elnergy  could  avoid  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  licensing  re- 
views for  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age of  the  resulting  radioactive  wastes. 
Moreover,  the  DOE  could  attempt  to 
justify,  on  national  security  grounds, 
restricting  public  access  to  informa- 
tion on  utility  management  of  com- 
mercial powerplants  and  the  rest  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  We  could  even 
see  an  increase  in  police  surveillance 
of  opponents  of  nuclear  power  and 
powerplant  workers,  as  well  as  In- 
fringements on  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  not  In  any  way  Interfere  with 
the  administration's  plans  to  expand 
this  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  arsenal, 
if  it  is  agreed  by  Senators  that  that  is 
desirable  in  terms  of  this  coimtry's 
overall  policy.  In  a  briefing  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
Regulation,  a  DOE  representative  said 
that  current  DOE  efforts  to  increase 
the  production  of  plutonlum  will  satis- 
fy current  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction plans.  Moreover,  If  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  should  arise  in 
which  the  United  States  required  addi- 
tional Plutonium  beyond  the  amounts 
currently  projected,  the  DOE  has  sev- 
eral options  for  supplying  that  need 
other  than  extracting  the  plutonlum 
In  commercial  spent  reactor  fuel. 

The  more  detailed  Information  pro- 
vided by  DOE  in  the  classified  portion 
of  the  briefing  failed  to  persuade  this 
Senator  that  the  DOE  needed  to  use 
commercial  spent  reactor  fuel  In  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  plutonlum  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Consequently,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  risks  of  using  com- 
mercial spent  fuel  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  far  outweigh  even  the  specu- 
lative benefit  that  DOE  might  claim. 

This  amendment,  if  accepted,  will 
send  an  urgently  needed  signal  to  the 
DOE  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  the 
United  States  undermine  international 
efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  atomic 
bombs  by  diverting  plutonlum  from  its 
own  commercial  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram to  build  nuclear  weapons.  If  the 
Senate— and  Congress— do  not  send 
that  message  today,  the  Department 
of  Energy  will  begin  to  base  its  contin- 
gency planning  on  the  availability  of 
this  seriously  flawed  option.  There- 
fore, together  with  my  colleague  from 


Wyoming.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  yielding  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  after  careful  consider- 
ation and  based  upon  an  extensive 
briefing  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
on  this  subject.  I  do  cosponsor  this 
amendment. 

The  task  of  insuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  material  for  this  Nation's 
weapons  program  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  highest  priority.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  At  a  time  when  this 
Nation  embarks  upon  a  major 
strengthening  of  its  defenses,  I  think 
it  is  Imperative  that  all  reasonable 
steps  be  taken  to  prevent  any  shortfall 
in  the  supply  of  the  critical  materials 
which  are  essential  to  the  construction 
of  such  weapons  systems. 

At  the  same  time,  I  view  the  pros- 
pect of  utilizing  spent  nuclear  fuel 
from  commercial  power  reactors  In  the 
atomic  energy  defense  program  as  a 
matter  of  significant  concern,  really  as 
an  option  to  be  pursued  only  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  full 
Implications  of  such  a  decision  for  the 
commercial  nuclear  power  industry, 
the  atomic  energy  defense  program, 
and  this  Nation's  nonprollferation 
policies. 

As  a  result  of  those  concerns  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. Senator  Hart,  has  given  and  my 
own  thoughts.  I  have  requested  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  briefing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
on  all  aspects  of  the  department's  ac- 
tivities in  this  area. 

That  briefing  was  held  In  early  De- 
cember, and  I  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  department  for  what  Indeed  was 
an  extremely  candid  and  informative 
briefing. 

Based  upon  that  briefing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  emphasize  three  points 
that.  In  my  view,  prove  to  be  decisive. 
First,  In  discussing  projected  materials 
requirements  and  production  capabili- 
ties for  the  atomic  energy  defense  pro- 
gram, it  became  quite  apparent  that, 
based  upon  presently  identified  stock- 
pile needs,  the  Department's  materials 
requirements  can  be  met  without 
having  to  resort  to  spent  fuel  from 
commercial  power  reactors  as  a  source 
of  plutonlimi. 

Second.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
no  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment, nor  is  one  anticipated,  to 
turn  attention  to  spent  fuel  as  a 
source  of  plutonium  for  the  weapons 
program. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
emphasize  what  I  view  to  be  the  most 
significant  factor  in  my  support  for 
this  amendment:  The  potential  impli- 
cations of  such  a  decision  for  the  Na- 
tion's nonprollferation  policies  and  for 
the  commercial  nuclear  industry   In 
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this  country  are  imperiled  by  this  pro- 
cedure. As  you  Itnow,  Mr.  President, 
this  country's  civilian  and  military  nu- 
clear programs  have,  from  the  outset 
of  the  atomic  age,  proceeded  along 
parallel,  but  separate  tracks.  The  his- 
torical separation  that  has  been  appar- 
ent in  these  two  programs  has,  in  my 
view,  contributed  significantly  to  the 
development  of  the  commercial  nucle- 
ar power  Indus  ry.  not  only  In  this 
country,  but  others  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  a  civilian  nuclear  power 
program— separate  and  apart  from  an 
atomic  energy  defense  program— is  the 
underlying  rationale  of  the  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  program. 

I  think  it  virtually  goes  without 
saying.  Mr.  President,  that  the  use  of 
spent  fuel  from  commerical  power  re- 
actors for  the  production  of  weapons 
in  the  atomic  energy  defense  program 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  histori- 
cal distinction  between  these  two  pro- 
grams that  many  have  worked  so  hard 
to  preserve.  A  most  regrettable  depar- 
ture it  would  be. 

Eliminating  that  distinction  would 
impose  a  new,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
warranted burden  on  the  commerical 
nuclear  power  industry  at  a  time  when 
that  industry  is  already  heavily  bur- 
dened. Moreover,  I  find  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  this  country 
could  retain  credibility  in  its  efforts  to 
convince  other  nations  not  to  use  their 
civilian  nuclear  programs  for  nuclear 
explosive  purposes  if  we  are  doing  just 
the  opposite. 

One  of  the  things  the  amendment 
does  not  do— and  I  would  inquire  of 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  so  that  it 
might  be  clear  upon  the  Record— this 
amendment  would  in  no  way  limit  the 
continued  development  of  laser  iso- 
tope separation  technology  which  is 
independently  Justified  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  understand— and  would  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  enlighten 
me— that  the  amendment  would  only 
prevent  the  DOE,  unless  the  law  is 
changed,  from  using  commercial  spent 
fuel  by  means  of  this  technology  or 
otherwise  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses. Is  that  understaiiding  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  absolutely  correct.  This  would 
not  in  any  way  impede  the  effort 
going  forward  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  laser  technology. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  With  that  clarifica- 
tion, Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  serves  as  a  policy  direc- 
tion to  DOE  to  proceed  with  planning 
to  meet  our  weapons  m&terial  produc- 
tion needs  by  all  other  available 
means.  That  is  a  policy  directive  I 
fully  support.  If  any  unforeseen  short- 
age should  come  in  weapons  material 
production,  if  that  should  arise  after 
all  other  supply  alternatives  have  been 
exhausted.  Congress  at  that  time 
could  then  appropriately  consider  an 
alteration  of  this  provision. 


In  my  experience  on  this  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  President.  I  know  enough  of 
the  problems  of  licensing  and  public 
hearings  within  the  nuclear  commer- 
cial process— and  surely  if  we  were  to 
add  this  dimension  to  it  they  would  be 
a  Gordian  knot  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions—so I  hope  Congress  will 
make  this  decision  at  this  time,  and 
after  a  full  and  searching  examination 
of  all  implications  of  utilizing  spent 
fuel  from  commercial  reactors,  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  receive  the  support  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  On  the  other  side.  I 
am  handling  the  time  on  the  side  of 
the  amendment,  and  even  though  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  original  propos- 
al  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  care  to  restate  that  propo- 
sition? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Chair  would  like 
a  rerun  on  that,  I  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  yet  I  am  control- 
ling the  time  on  the  other  side  and, 
therefore,  will  yield  5  minutes  of  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  this 
amendment.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  matters,  since  the  two  floor 
leaders  here  today  are  proponents  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  propose  to  in- 
troduce a  substitute  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  I  should  control  the  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 
certainly  defer  to  that  decision.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  may  control  the 
half-hour  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  then  be  rec- 
ognized to  control  the  time  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  pending  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  Initi- 
ate my  discussion  with  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment. First,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  your  amendment. 
Mr.  Simpson? 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  administra- 
tion does  not  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  letters  from  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Energy  and  Defense  be  included 
in  the  Record.  These  letters  both 
state  quite  explicitly  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Thb  Deputy  Secretary  or  Defense, 

WaahingtOTi,  D.C.,  March  29.  1982. 
Hon.  JoHM  O.  Tower. 

Chairman.   Committee  on  Armed  Servica, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  S.  1662.  the  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981,  was 
amended  to  Include  Section  203.  that  pro- 
hibits the  transfer,  processing,  or  use  of 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  power 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  nuclear 
material  for  nuclear  explosive  purposes.  I 
have  been  advised  that  the  Identical  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  S.  1207,  the  FY  82 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Authoriza- 
tion Bill.  The  Department  of  Defense  op- 
poses such  an  amendment. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial has  been  provided  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  program  by  a  dedicated  govern- 
ment-owned fuel  cycle  complex.  Because  of 
the  national  security  implications  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  plutonium  requirements.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  material  for  weapons  should 
continue  to  be  provided  by  facilities  dedicat- 
ed to  the  weapons  needs. 

Plans  for  the  future  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  are  incorporated  In  a  Joint  Depart- 
ment of  Defense/Department  of  Energy 
documents,  which  Is  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Although  the  document  authorizes 
production  for  a  five  year  period,  it  lnc);ides 
projections  for  an  additional  ten  years. 
Present  planning  to  meet  these  plutonium 
demands  over  the  full  fifteen  year  period  re- 
quires many  initiatives  to  increase  prodjc- 
tion.  but  does  not  include  the  use  of  special 
nuclear  materials  produced  in  NRC  licensed 
facilities.  No  proposals  to  take  such  a  step 
are  under  active  consideration.  However, 
the  option  to  use  civilian  plutonium  in  the 
weapons  program  should  not  be  foreclosed, 
because  we  may  need  to  provide  for  a 
sudden  unforeseeable  increase  in  need  re- 
sulting from  an  overriding  national  security 
requirement  or  from  a  calamitous  interrup- 
tion in  the  plutonium  production  complex.  I 
note  that  this  option  remains  open  to  all 
other  nuclear  weapons  states. 

I    urge    your   support   in   opposing   this 
amendment. 
Sincerely, 

PRAltK  C.  Carlccci. 

The  Seckitart  op  Enerct, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  29,  1982. 
Hon.  John  O.  Tower, 

Chairman,    Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Hart  is  planning  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Year 
1982  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Au- 
thorization Bin  (S.  1207)  which  would  pre- 
clude the  use  of  plutonium  contained  in  ci- 
vilian reactor  spent  fuel  for  national  de- 
fense programs.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  this  proposed  amendment  is  similar  to 
Section  203  of  Senate  BUI  1662.  The  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981. " 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  to  you  is  to 
advise  that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Hart.  My  Deputy,  Mr. 
W.  Kenneth  Davis,  appeared  before  your 
Committee  this  past  March  18,  where  he 
testified  that,  "the  provisions  of  Section  203 
[of  S.  1662]  impose  an  unnecessary  restric- 
tion on  potential  options  that  could  be 
needed  in  the  future."  The  Administration 
has  developed  a  policy  which  will  maintain 
a  clear  distinction  between  civilian  and  de- 
fense nuclear  energy  programs.  However, 
under  existing  international  nuclear  materi- 
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als  safeguards  agreements,  the  President 
may  determine  that  civilian  facilities  or  ma- 
terials are  "of  direct  national  security  sig- 
nificance" and  remove  them  from  interna- 
tional safeguards  requirements.  A  shift  of 
these  facilities  or  materials  to  defense  pur- 
poses would  have  to  be  approved  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  and  the  views 
of  Congress  would  be  sought  and  carefully 
weighed  In  the  decisionmaking  process.  All 
other  nuclear  weapons  states  with  safe- 
guards agreements  (for  example,  the  United 
Kingdom)  have  preserved  similar  flexibility 
as  has  the  USSR. 

The  historic  separation  of  civilian  and 
military  nuclear  programs  has  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  nuclear  proliferation.  It  ap- 
pears that  economic,  military,  and  other 
considerations  have  had  a  much  more  ad- 
verse effect  on  potential  nuclear  weapon 
states  developing  a  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity than  has  any  self-imposed  restraint  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

F*urther,  this  proposed  legislation  would. 
In  fact,  foreclose  defense  options  that  are 
available  not  only  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  but  also  to  its  potential  adversaries 
and  would  therefore  not  be  a  prudent 
course  for  the  United  States  to  follow. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  you  oppose  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  Authorization  Bill  as  I 
have  recommended  that  you  oppose  similar 
language  in  Section  203  of  Senate  Bill  1662, 
"The  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1981." 

Sincerely, 

James  B.  Edwards. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  second  question: 
To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  has  the 
United  States  ever  used  special  nucle- 
ar material  produced  In  the  commer- 
cial sector  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  to  our 
knowledge  the  United  States  has  never 
done  so.         

Mr.  WARNER.  The  third  question: 
Does  the  administration  have  any  in- 
tention to  use  special  nuclear  material 
produced  In  the  commercial  sector  for 
nuclear  explosive  purposes? 

Mr.  HART.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
tell  the  answer  Is  presumably  no.  On 
the  other  hand,  having  the  authority, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  so  doing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  might  just  note 
that  while  I  know  of  no  plans  on  their 
part  to  use  such  material,  such  a  plan 
was  at  one  point  advanced  by  Mr.  Ken 
Davis,  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
While  that  proposal  was  very  short 
lived,  nevertheless  it  was  made  at  one 
point. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  During 
the  course  of  the  hearings  we  put  that 
question  to  the  administration  wit- 
nesses and  received  the  assurance  that 
the  administration  has  no  plans  to  uti- 
lize spent  nuclear  fuel  from  civilian 
power  reactors  as  a  source  of  plutoni- 
um for  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  no 
proposal  to  take  such  a  step  under  any 
active  consideration  at  this  time. 


A  further  question:  Do  the  propo- 
nents realize  that  this  amendment 
contradicts  existing  law.  namely,  sec- 
tion 55  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act?  I 
win  repeat  the  question.  Do  the  propo- 
nents realize  that  this  amendment 
contradicts  existing  law.  namely,  sec- 
tion 55  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 55  allows  the  gathering  of  this 
material  but  also  provides  for  the  re- 
striction upon  it. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
said  is  what  causes  this  Senator  the 
concern  that  he  has.  and  that  is  there 
was  an  indication  that  this  plan  was 
proposed  at  one  point.  We  are  making 
certain  by  this  amendment  that  by 
statute  we  prohibit  this  particular  use 
and  that  we  require  specifically  the 
exhaustion  of  every  single  option 
before  this  final  option  is  used,  which 
is  to  convert  commercial  fuel  into 
atomic  weaponry. 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  his  answer  Is  In  the  affirma- 
tive, that  section  55  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  is  contradicted. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  amendment 
would  simply  Impose  the  restriction  on 
the  use  of  this  material,  and  that  is 
not  at  odds  in  that  sense  with  section 
55. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Do  the  proponents 
recognize  that  this  amendment  contra- 
dicts the  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency? 

Mr.  HART.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Article  1,  section  (c), 
which  I  quote: 

The  United  States  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  agree- 
ment, withdraw  nuclear  material  from  ac- 
tivities In  facilities  included  In  the  list  re- 
ferred to  In  article  Kb). 

Mr.  HART.  No.  If  I  understand  the 
question  correctly,  this  amendment 
would  not  contradict  that  agreement. 
It  would  merely  state  that  materials 
may  be  withdrawn,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  It  just  says  that  without  con- 
gressional, explicit  congressional,  au- 
thorization they  cannot  be  converted 
for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  would  seem  that 
the  amendment  permits  the  transfer 
period. 

Mr.  HART.  Permits  the  transfer  of 
what  between  whom? 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  understanding  of 
article  I,  section  (c),  is  that: 

The  United  States  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  this  Agree- 
ment, withdraw  nuclear  material  from  ac- 
tivities in  facilities  Included  In  the  list  re- 
ferred to  In  Article  Kb). 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  amendment 
contradicts  the  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  HART.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  that  is  not  my  inter- 
pretation of  what  the  effect  of  the 


amendment  would  be.  It  says  nothing 
at>out  withdrawal.  It  says  nothing 
about  any  International  agreement.  It 
merely  says  that  without  explicit  con- 
gressional authorization,  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  go  forward  to  convert 
spent  nuclear  domestic  fuel  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  the  amendment 
precludes  withdrawal. 

Mr.  HART.  The  amendment  says 
nothing  about  withdrawal.  I  am 
having  difficulty  understanding  what 
the  term  "withdrawal"  has  to  do  with 
anything. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  would  seem  to  me 
by  precluding  the  transfer  affects  the 
same  as  precluding  withdrawal. 

Mr.  HART.  All  I  can  say  is  all  this 
amendment  would  do  is  restrict  what 
steps  we  will  take  unilaterally  under 
that  agreement  that  relates  only  to  us 
and  I  suppose  an  interpretation  can  be 
made  that  this  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  respectfuUy  differ 
from  the  Senator's  position  and  inter- 
pretation. 

The  proponents  argue  that  If  this 
amendment  is  passed,  it  would  force 
the  administration  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  a  repeal  if  there  was  any  in- 
tention to  use  conunercial  material  for 
defense  purposes,  thereby  Insuring 
congressional  oversight.  Is  that  an  ac- 
curate interpretation? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  conunent  on  the  previous  colloquy. 
Let  me  do  so  now  and  then  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Under  the  article  which  he  cited  a 
few  moments  ago,  it  was  simply  sin  al- 
lowance that  the  United  States  would 
have  the  ability  to  ship  materials 
within  that  area  under  the  language 
of  the  proposal.  But  at  no  time  was 
there  ever  a  prohibition  of  transfer  or 
a  provision  that  would  require  the 
placing  of  restrictions  on  that  transfer 
or  use  by  the  United  States.  So  there 
is  no  derogation.  We  have  not  deviated 
from  that  in  any  way. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  In  regard  to  the  repeal 
was,  was  It  not,  In  the  event  of  nation- 
al emergency?  Was  that  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 
Mr.  WARNER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  his  inquiry  with 
regard  to  that  repeal  was  what? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  repeat  the 
question.  Do  the  proponents  realize 
that  this  amendment  contradicts  the 
agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  event 
of  national  energency  that,  indeed, 
would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  may  respond  fur- 
ther, I  think  we  are  ships  passing  In 
the  night  here.  We  are  not  communl- 
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eating.  The  agreement  specifies  on  our 
part  that  if  we  chose  under  the  agree- 
ment to  withdraw  materials  for  some 
presumed  military  purpose  we  would 
have  the  right  to  do  that.  This  amend- 
ment merely  says  we  will  not  do  that, 
so  it  does  not  contradict  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  a  unilateral  decision  on  our 
part  not  to  exercise  a  right  that  we 
have  imder  the  treaty. 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  I  understand  the 
interpretation  of  both  the  amendment 
and  the  act,  it  would  preclude  us  from 
exercising  the  option  that  we  have  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  HART.  Unless  Congress  gave 
specific  authorization. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thinlt  that  Is  an  ac- 
curate framing  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Jackson  and  myself. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  it  not  correct,  under 
the  time  agreement,  that  substitute 
amendments  are  not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
the  Senator  is  correct.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order,  except  by 
unanimo'js  consent,  until  the  time  has 
expired.        

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend? 

To  pick  up  where  we  left  off  a 
moment  ago.  the  Chair  was  mistaken 
in  stating  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  be  in 
order  at  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
trolled time.  I  am  advised  that  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  Senate  has  made  only 
three  amendments  in  order,  of  which, 
I  am  advised,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  one  and. 
therefore,  the  Senator  may  only  offer 
the  amendment  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to 
submit  the  sut)stitute  amendment  and 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I,  as  one  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  cannot  agree  with 
that  request  without  knowing  what 
the  amendment  is.  Further,  it  impedes 
an  understanding  that  the  sponsors  of 
our  amendment  had,  that  we  would 
fully  debate  our  amendment  and  have 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  HART.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  that  we  should 


ever  start  down  the  path  of  using 
spent  nuclear  fuel  from  civilian  reac- 
tors for  military  purposes.  I  believe 
this  would  send  totally  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  light 
of  our  stated  policy  of  preventing  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  has,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Manhattan  Project, 
used  production  reactors  dedicated  to 
the  military  requirements.  The  advent 
of  the  nuclear  energy  era  in  the  1950's 
arose  out  of  the  military  programs, 
but  our  policy  since  that  time  has 
been  to  keep  the  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  energy  programs  totally  sepa- 
rated. The  atoms  for  peace  program 
initiated  by  President  Eisenhower  was 
predicated  on  the  principle  of  making 
the  t>enefits  of  nuclear  energy  avail- 
able without  the  fear  of  the  use  of 
these  civilian  nuclear  reactors  for  mili- 
tary purposes  throughout  the  world. 
President  Carter  made  nonprolifera- 
tion  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  fuel  cycle  as  a  means 
for  nonweapon  states  to  acquire  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

I  believe  that  we  should  go  to  great 
lengths  to  avoid  the  use  of  civilian 
spent  fuel  for  military  purposes.  At 
my  urging,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  report  on  S.  1662 
made  it  clear  that  the  administration 
should  plan  and  budget  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  new  production 
reactors  to  meet  any  additional  re- 
quirement or  to  replace  existing  reac- 
tors as  they  come  to  the  end  of  their 
useful  lives.  The  use  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  reactors  should  only 
occur  as  an  absolute  last  resort  In 
order  to  meet  the  vital  national  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  We 
should  not  arrive  at  that  need  by  fail- 
ure to  act  to  construct  and  operate 
necessary  defense  production  reactors. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  it  Is  not  clear,  based  upon  existing 
information,  that  the  use  of  civilian- 
spent  nuclear  fuel  could  result  in  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  suitable  for  nu- 
clear weapons.  While  that  possibility 
may  exist  in  the  future,  the  economics 
of  doing  so.  as  well  as  technical  feasi- 
bility, need  further  classification. 
Thus,  we  are  talking  about  a  prospec- 
tive problem  rather  than  one  that  is 
clearly  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warher) 
which  requires  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion as  to  the  need  for  purchasing  or 
acquiring  special  nuclear  materials 
from  commercial  sources  on  the  sole 
ground  of  vital  national  security  rea- 
sons. I  am  reluctant  to  statutorily  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  such  sources  of  special 
nuclear  materials  because  a  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
and  military  policy  might  be  impaired. 
In  the  event  of  some  incident,  such  as 
a  natural  occurrence  rendering  some 


of  our  production  reactors  inoperable 
for  a  period  of  time,  the  need  for  such 
authority  as  currently  exists  under 
section  55  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
may  arise. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  failure  to  adopt  the  Hart 
amendment  would  limit  the  Congress 
control  over  this  type  of  decision.  The 
Congress  will  be  involved  through  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Department  of  EInergy  to 
fund  the  sources  of  special  nuclear 
materials.  The  President  or  the  DOE 
could  not  act  precipitously  to  follow 
the  course  of  acquiring  special  nuclear 
materials  from  civilian  sources  with- 
out congressional  approval.  I  for  one 
stand  ready  to  disapprove  the  use  of 
funds  for  such  purposes  unless  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  our  country 
present  an  overwhelming  case  for  this 
course  of  action. 

Because  of  possible  implications  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary readiness,  I  prefer  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Warhkr.  However, 
because  of  the  parliamentarv  proce- 
dures established  under  the  time 
agreement  for  considering  the  Hart 
amendment,  the  Warner  substitute 
can  not  be  considered.  Therefore, 
when  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  Hart 
amendment  I  will  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive. To  do  otherwise  might  be  miscon- 
strued as  a  congressional  endorsement 
of  the  ready  use  of  civilian-spent  nu- 
clear fuel  for  military  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  would  support 
such  action  only  in  an  instance  of  dire 
emergency  affecting  the  vital  national 
security  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that,  because  of  parliamentary 
reasons,  the  Senate  cannot  consider 
the  amendment  I  am  prepared  to 
offer,  a  substitute  amendment  to  be 
offered  Jointly  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

I  should  like  to  read  that  amend- 
ment and  represent  to  the  Senate  that 
I  shall  continue  from  time  to  time  to 
offer  this  amendment  and  hope  that  it 
will  eventually  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

My  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  55  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  add  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Before  any  action  Is  taken  under 
this  section  to  purchase,  take,  requisition, 
condemn,  or  acquire  special  nuclear  materi- 
al from  the  commercial  sector  for  use  for 
defense  purposes,  the  President  shall  certify 
to  the  Congress  that  such  action  Is  vital  to 
the  national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes." 
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At  the  present  time,  this  amendment 
is  part  of  S.  1662.  the  civilian  nuclear 
waste  bill.  It  was  submitted  by  me  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  week  and,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2,  was 
adopted.  I  suggest  this  is  a  more  order- 
ly way  to  achieve  the  commendable 
goal  which  is  sought  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  inquire  as  to 
the  time  remaining  under  the  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  34  seconds  re- 
maining under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  re- 
spond very  briefly  to  say  that  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Just  read  was  part  of  the  package 
adopted  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  was  never  voted  on  standing 
by  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Hart-Simp- 
son amendment  that  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  plutonium  in  commercial 
spent  fuel  to  build  nuclear  weapons. 

In  testimony  before  the  Nuclear 
Regulation  Subcommittee,  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  made  clear 
their  desire  to  retain  the  option  of 
using  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  commer- 
cial power  reactors  for  making  weap- 
ons grade  plutonium.  No  explicit 
policy  decision  has  yet  been  an- 
nounced by  the  administration.  But 
the  administration  has  refused  to  fore- 
close this  option.  It  has  argued  that 
the  plan  may  be  so  essential  as  to  be 
an  acceptable  American  policy. 

I  believe  this  option  must  be  fore- 
closed immediately. 

I  believe  that  at  no  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  will  this  plan  t)e  accept- 
able; at  no  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  this  plan's  advantages  out- 
weigh its  striking  disadvantages. 

The  implications  of  the  DOE  plan 
are  many.  Its  disadvantages  are  seri- 
ous. No  one  can  doubt  that  the  plan 
would  permanently  alter  the  way  this 
Nation  conducts  its  nuclear  business 
both  abroad,  among  our  international 
friends  and  foes,  and  here  at  home, 
among  the  friends  and  foes  of  Ameri- 
ca's nuclear  industry. 

Significantly,  the  DOE  plan  would 
reverse  what  has  been  our  national 
policy  for  three  decades.  Every  Ameri- 
can President  from  Truman  to  Carter 
has  refused  to  use  the  waste  from  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants  to  make 
nuclear  bombs.  Every  American  Presi- 
dent from  Truman  to  Carter  has  main- 
tained the  historic  distinction  between 
atoms  for  peace  and  atoms  for  war.  In 
the  passage  of  three  decades,  under 
the  leadership  of  seven  Presidents, 
four  Democrats  and  three  Republi- 
cans, the  United  States  has  developed 
a  nonproliferation  policy  that  is  con- 


sistent with  the  aims  of  the  interna- 
tional nonproliferation  regime,  the 
basis  of  which  is  this  fundamental  sep- 
aration between  the  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary applications  of  the  atom. 

In  the  process,  the  United  States  has 
emerged  as  a  world  leader  whose 
policy  has  set  a  credible  example 
against  proliferation.  As  President 
Johnson  stated  in  1967,  "We  in  the 
United  States  are  not  asking  any  coun- 
try to  accept  safeguards  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  accept  ourselves." 

But  the  DOE'S  plan  would  ask  pre- 
cisely that:  We  would  be  asking  other 
countries  to  do  as  we  say.  not  as  we  do. 
If  we  do  that,  we  will  find  our  credibil- 
ity eroded,  our  entire  nonproliferation 
policy  undermined.  By  blurring  the 
distinction  between  the  peaceful  and 
military  uses  of  the  atom,  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  in  effect  turning  the 
founding  principle  of  our  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  on  its  head.  Ultimately,  the 
DOE  plan  would  make  a  mockery  out 
of  any  further  nonproliferation  efforts 
made  by  the  United  States. 

In  September  1981.  the  Director  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  Sigvard  Eklund.  was  reported 
in  the  publication  Energy  DaUy  to 
have  stated  that  the  use  of  civilian  re- 
actor wastes  by  the  United  States  for 
nuclear  weapons  "could  unleash  a  new 
wave  of  European  hostility  towards 
nuclear  energy."  Indeed,  the  DOE 
plan  could  also  have  the  effect  of  un- 
leashing a  new  wave  of  protest  against 
nuclear  energy  in  America. 

Under  the  DOE  plan,  commercial 
nuclear  plants  would  be  capable  of 
producing  large  quantities  of  weapons 
grade  plutonium.  Department  of 
Energy  officials  testified  last  week 
that  spent  fuel  currently  being  stored 
in  civilian  reactors  around  the  country 
would  yield  approximately  60  tons  of 
plutonium.  In  a  thorough  study  of 
weapons  potential  at  U.S.  reactor  sites. 
the  Environmental  Policy  Institute  es- 
timated that  current  civilian  spent  re- 
{u:tor  fuel  could  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  7,632  warheads. 

The  use  of  electricity  generated  by 
nuclear  powerplants  would  be  directly 
linked  to  the  production  of  nuclear 
warheads.  Even  the  most  simple  use  of 
electricity  would  contribute  to  the 
most  complex  form  of  weaponry. 

In  their  new  dual  role  under  this 
plan,  powerplsints  would  become  mili- 
tarily significant.  The  153  nuclear 
powerplants  located  in  36  States,  in- 
cluding those  which  are  in  existence 
and  those  which  are  still  under  con- 
struction, would  become  prime  mili- 
tary targets. 

The  DOE  could  invoke  national  se- 
curity Interests  to  curtail  public  access 
to  information  about  these  plants. 

Security  at  these  plants  would  be 
greatly  increased;  employees  at  these 
plants  would  be  monitored  and  care- 
fully scrutinized.  As  a  result,  civil  lib- 
erties may  be  seriously  endangered. 


Moreover,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  would  be  denied  authority 
over  some  activities  of  conmiercial  nu- 
clear plants,  specifically  the  right  to  li- 
cense the  transportation  and  storage 
of  conunercial  spent  reactor  fuel  in- 
tended for  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  total  percentage  of 
wastes  that  faU  under  DOE's  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  are  exempt  from  NRC  con- 
trols, would  be  greatly  increased. 

Ultimately,  both  the  public's  right  to 
know  about  the  nuclear  power,  and 
the  NRC's  responsibility  to  protect  the 
public  from  its  dangers,  would  be  se- 
verely diminished. 

Injecting  this  new  and  volatile  issue 
into  the  highly  charged  and  rancorous 
debate  over  nuclear  power  in  this 
country  would  inevitably  constitute 
yet  another  setback  to  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. It  is  little  wonder,  therefore, 
that  industry  representatives  have 
voiced  their  opposition  to  the  plan.  As 
one  industry  trade  publication  stated: 

If  the  administration  is  indeed  trying  to 
take  the  nation's  pulse  on  the  Idea,  civilian 
nuclear  professionals  should  object  to  it 
loudly  and  firmly.  In  so  doing,  they  might 
help  support  the  public  perception  of  sepa- 
rate civilian  and  military  nuclear  sectors— 
which  should  stay  separate. 

The  average  nuclear  power  utility 
owner  surely  realizes  that  he  does  not 
need  the  controversy  which  the  DOE 
plan  would  stir,  nor  does  he  want  civil- 
ian and  military  nuclear  programs 
merged. 

With  such  grave  disadvantages  to 
the  plan,  one  would  expect  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  a  strong,  force- 
ful case  in  favor  of  the  plan,  one  that 
would  include  verification  of  its  need. 

That  case  has  yet  to  be  made. 

In  December  1981,  DOE  officials  tes- 
tified at  length  on  the  plan  before  the 
Senate  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  In 
response  to  questions  I  posed,  it  was 
made  clear  that:  First,  there  is  no 
present  need  to  reprocess  commercial 
spent  fuel  to  produce  plutonium  to 
meet  currently  authorized  weapons 
programs;  second,  the  plan  to  use  plu- 
tonium from  conunercial  waste  reproc- 
essing is  only  one  of  many  options 
being  considered  to  meet  potential 
needs;  and  third,  it  is  a  plan  which 
would  only  be  used  "in  extreme  situa- 
tions some  years  hence." 

On  March  18.  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, DOE  Deputy  Secretary  W.  Ken- 
neth Davis  stated: 

Given  the  Importance  of  maintaining  a 
clear  distinction  between  peaceful  and  de- 
fense uses  of  nuclear  energy,  as  well  as  the 
serious  domestic  and  nonproliferation  Impli- 
cations, the  option  of  using  civilian  plutoni- 
um for  defense  purposes  would  only  be  con- 
sidered if  clearly  essential  for  national  secu- 
rity. 

Based  upon  these  facts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  clear  the  administration  has 
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failed  to  demonstrate  a  present  need 
for  a  plan  which  would  result  in  imme- 
diate and  irreparable  harm  to  our  nu- 
clear policies.  The  administration  has 
failed  to  convince  me  that  the  EKDE 
plan  represents  nothing  more  than  an 
ill-advised  solution  to  fill  a  potential 
military  need  which  does  not  now 
exist,  has  not  yet  been  defined,  and 
may  never  occur. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
Imoortant  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  reit- 
erate that  this  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary and  a  damaging  restriction  on  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  now  or 
in  the  future,  to  carry  out  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  responsibil- 
ities. The  amendment  parallels  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  so-called 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  circulating 
America  today.  At  first  blush,  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  sounds  very  much  in  our  in- 
terest, but  with  a  little  study,  many  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  proposals  today,  in 
the  absence  of  substantial  reductions 
in  the  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ment, would  be  disastrous  to  the 
United  States. 

At  first  blush,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  sounds  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  behind  the  words  at 
the  potential  damage  that  might 
accrue  to  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  comment  just  with  a  very  brief  state- 
ment on  the  Senator's  remarks  about 
the  need  of  Presidents  to  have  this  for 
national  security? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  point  out  that  every  President 
since  1945  has  not  felt  this  need.  No 
President  has  asked  for  this  type  of 
plan  even  to  be  considered.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  basis  whatsoever  for 
suggesting  that  this  President  or  any 
President  in  the  foreseeable  future 
needs  to  consider  this  plan.  Tniman. 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
Carter,  Ford,  Nixon— none  of  them 
felt  the  need  and  I  do  not  think  any 
President  has  the  need  now. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  only  add 
to  those  remarks,  before  yielding  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  I  see  no 
parallel  whatsoever  between  this 
amendment  and  the  freeze  resolution. 
However  one  feels  about  that  resolu- 
tion, and  I  happen  to  think  it  may  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  we  ought  to  be 
going,  I  say  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Virginia.  I 


think  it  is  a  red  herring  dragged  across 
the  trail  of  the  totally  separate  nucle- 
ar weapons  problem. 

With  that  comment,  I  yield  6  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
begin  with  a  little  bit  of  history.  In  the 
early  1960's.  the  United  States  deto- 
nated a  nuclear  device  using  plutoni- 
MiD.  separated  from  a  commercial  nu- 
clear power  reactor.  Some  time  later, 
the  French  confirmed  the  results  of 
that  test  for  themselves.  It  has.  there- 
fore, been  known  for  over  15  years 
that  Plutonium  coming  out  of  a  com- 
mercial power  reactor  can  be  used  to 
make  a  nuclear  bomb.  For  varioqs  rea- 
sons, there  are  quite  a  few  people  who, 
over  a  period  of  years  have  attempted 
to  either  deny,  ignore,  or  obfuscate 
this  fact.  Obfuscation  in  this  case,  has 
consisted  of  insisting  that  it  would 
take  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
bomb-designing  and  bomb-making  ex- 
pertise to  go  the  commercial  spent 
fuel  route  since  commercial  fuel  rods 
are  employed  at  high  bumup  rates, 
thereby  creating  the  undesirable  iso- 
topes of  Plutonium  that  can  cause  pre- 
ignition  problems  in  a  nuclear  weapon. 

It  was  thus  argued  that  no  country 
wanting  to  make  nuclear  weapons 
would  use  a  commercial  nuclear  reac- 
tor or  its  spent  fuel  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, but  would,  instead,  build  a  small 
production  reactor  to  obtain  the  Pluto- 
nium needed  for  such  weapons.  On 
that  basis,  some  people  argued  that 
there  was  a  clear  division  between  nu- 
clear technology  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  suid  nuclear  technology  used 
for  weapons.  The  absolute  specious- 
ness  of  that  conclusion  became  widely 
recognized  once  the  information  about 
the  U.S.  nuclear  test  experiment  in 
the  1960's  becsmfie  public. 

Moreover,  in  response  to  the  claim 
that  it  would  take  a  highly  talented 
group  of  bomb  designers  and  bomb 
makers  in  order  to  make  a  reliable  ex- 
plosive, starting  with  commercial 
spent  fuel,  one  need  only  note  that  a 
commercial  power  reactor  can  be  oper- 
ated in  a  mode  that  while  inefficient 
for  the  production  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, might  be  quite  efficient  for  the 
production  of  relatively  pure  Plutoni- 
um 239  in  the  spent  fuel.  Thus,  the 
aphorism  of  the  Nobel  laureate,  Hanes 
Alfven  that,  "atoms  for  peace  and 
atoms  for  war  are  Siamese  twins."  has 
a  technological  basis  which  is  undeni- 
able. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  much  of  the  so-called,  window  of 
vulnerability.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
argue  the  issue  of  whether  the  window 
of  vulnerability  is  real,  or  is  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration in  order  to  obtain  support 
for  the  buUdup  of  unneeded  weapons 
systems  such  as  the  MX.  which  in  any 
case,  would  do  nothing  to  reduce  any 
vulnerability  we  might  have.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  show  that  even  if  we 
accept  the  notion  that  we  must  consid- 


erably increase  our  plutonium  and 
tritium  production  for  new  weapons 
systems  over  the  next  decade,  we  can 
do  so  in  a  way  that  does  not  require  us 
to  use  any  commercial  spent  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  oper- 
ating reactors  at  our  Savsuinah  River 
nuclear  weapons  facility  and  a  fourth 
reactor,  the  so-called  L  reactor  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  restarted  in  October 

1983.  There  is  also  a  production  reac- 
tor called  the  N-reactor  at  the  Han- 
ford  nuclear  facility  in  Washington 
which  has  produced  weapons-grade 
Plutonium  in  the  past,  has  more  re- 
cently been  used  to  produce  so-called 
fuel-grade  plutonium  for  the  breeder 
program,  and  can  be  converted  again 
to  the  production  of  weapons-grade 
Plutonium  with  the  restart  of  the 
Purex    reprocessing    facility    in    April 

1984.  In  all  cases,  significant  increases 
in  Plutonium  productivity  can  be  ob- 
tained by  doing  two  thmgs.  First,  rais- 
ing the  operating  temperature  of  the 
reactors  by  about  IS  percent;  and 
second,  in  the  case  of  the  N-reactpr.  by 
cutting  down  on  outages  through 
shortening  the  fuel  loading  time. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  turns  out  to  be 
possible  to  increase  the  amount  of  plu- 
tonium production  from  the  Savannah 
River  reactors  by  25  percent  through  a 
more  efficient  fuel  loading  regime. 
The  latter  consists  of  replacing  the 
normal  fuel  core  of  intermingled  50 
percent  enriched  uranium  and  50  per- 
cent depleted  U-238  targets  with  1.1 
percent  uniformly  enriched  uranium. 
Finally,  the  Savannah  River  reactors 
are  capable  of  producing  so-called 
"super  weapons-grade"  plutonium. 
This  is  Plutonium  which  has  only  3 
percent  of  the  undesired  isotope  Pu- 
240.  Normal  weapons-grade  plutonium 
contains  6  percent  of  the  undesired 
isotope,  and  fuel-grade  plutonium  for 
the  breeder  contains  12  percent  Pu- 
240.  Thus,  if  7?e  have  fuel-grade  pluto- 
nium available,  we  can  blend  it  with 
super  weapons-grade  plutonium  in  a  1- 
to-2  ratio  to  produce  normal  weapons- 
grade  Plutonium. 

Now,  it  turns  out  that  we  have  about 
16  tons  of  fuel-grade  plutonium  in  var- 
ious places;  8  tons  of  this  material  is 
contained  in  the  spent  fuel  of  the  fast 
flux  test  facility  at  Hanford.  Wash., 
and  In  the  ZPPR  reactor  at  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory.  An 
additional  8  tons  is  free-standing  with 
4  of  those  tons  contained  in  unproc- 
essed spent  fuel  in  the  N-reactor  spent 
fuel  basin  and  an  additional  4  tons  in 
separated  form,  ready  for  use.  We  thus 
have  a  significant  amount  of  fuel- 
grade  Plutonium  available  for  blending 
with  super-weapons-grade  plutonium 
to  produce  material  for  our  weapons 
program.  And.  of  course,  if  the  laser 
Isotope  separation  process  is  available 
to  us  later  on  in  the  decade,  then  that 
process  can  be  used  to  directly  up- 
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grade  fuel-grade  plutonium  into  weap- 
ons-grade plutoniimi. 

If  all  these  actions  were  taken,  we 
would  more  than  double  our  current 
production  of  plutonium  by  the 
middle  of  1984  with  an  even  bigger 
jimip  later  on  if  the  laser  isotope  sepa- 
ration process  is  applied  to  the  stock- 
pile of  fuel-grade  plutonium.  During 
all  this  time  it  should  be  no  problem 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  tritium 
stockpile  through  occasional  dedicated 
tritium  runs  In  our  production  reac- 
tors as  well  as  through  the  production 
of  tritium  in  lithium  control  rods  in- 
serted in  the  reactors  during  plutoni- 
imi runs. 

It  is.  therefore,  apparent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  no  need  for  the  use 
of  commercial  spent  fuel  for  the  weap- 
ons program.  Indeed,  using  commer- 
cial spent  fuel,  whose  plutonium  con- 
tent consists  of  about  20-percent  plu- 
tonium 240,  would  require  the  develop- 
ment of  laser  isotope  separation  on  a 
large-scale  basis  in  order  for  the  direct 
transformation  to  weapons-grade  ma- 
terial to  be  made.  This  process  is  at 
least  5  years  away  from  application  on 
this  scale,  and  the  cost  Is  unknown, 
but  considerable,  with  a  figure  of  at 
least  $1  billion  mentioned  for  its  devel- 
opment. In  addition  to  this,  there 
would  be  the  cost  of  refurbishing  two 
reprocessing  canyons  at  the  Savannah 
River  facility.  No  one  has  been  in 
these  canyons  for  25  years.  The  cost  of 
doing  this  is  also  unknown  but  might 
be  as  much  as  $1  to  $2  billion. 

When  one  adds  up  these  figures  and 
looks  at  the  probable  time  frame  in 
which  these  facilities  would  be  avail- 
able for  use,  it  appears  that  in  the 
worst  case  possibility,  we  may  be  much 
fetter  off  building  a  new  production 
Reactor,  if  necessary,  rather  than 
going  the  commercial  spent  fuel  route. 
In  that  case  where,  indeed,  is  the  in- 
terest in  using  commercial  spent  fuel 
for  weapons?  Dr.  Charles  Gilbert. 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Nuclear  Materials  in  the  Division  of 
Defense  Programs  of  DOE  said  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Nu- 
clear Proliferation,  on  November  19, 
1981.  that  as  far  as  using  laser  isotope 
separation  to  upgrade  conunercial  re- 
actor fuel  to  weapons  specifications, 
"No  such  decision  has  been  proposed, 
much  less  made." 

In  the  light  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  state- 
ment, why  is  this  sunendment  before 
us?  The  answer  is  that,  despite  the  of- 
ficial assurances  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
statements  made  by  high-level 
appointees  at  DOE,  including  the  Sec- 
retary himself,  to  the  effect  that  DOE 
may  propose  converting  commerical- 
spent  fuel  into  weapons  material  in 
the  future.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  has 
gone  even  further  and  recently  said 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  was 
considering  purchasing  two  partially 
built,   but   recently  canceled   nuclear 


powerplants  owned  by  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  and  con- 
verting them  into  production  reactors 
for  producing  weapons-grade  plutoni- 
um. 

Now,  I  can  understand  the  motiva- 
tion of  some  who  may  be  advocating 
the  use  of  commercial-spent  fuel  for 
military  purposes.  In  their  eyes,  it  not 
only  is  a  good  use  for  commercial- 
spent  fuel,  but  coincidentally.  it  might 
relieve  the  spent  fuel  congestion  in 
spent  fuel  pools  at  our  nuclear  reac- 
tors which,  until  most  recently,  were 
designed  with  very  smaU  pool  capac- 
ity—5  to  10  years  worth  of  storage  for 
a  reactor  whose  design  Ufe  is  approxi- 
mately 40  years.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  that  it  is  his 
policy  to  encourage  reprocessing  in 
the  United  States,  and  converting  the 
commercial-spent  fuel  into  weapons 
would,  indeed,  require  reprocessing. 

Unfortunately,  the  proponents  of 
this  proposal  have  failed  to  take  a 
nimiber  of  things  into  accoimt.  They 
have  not  taken  account  of  the  cost, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  I  outlined  before,  would  also 
include  the  cost  of  buying  and  com- 
pleting the  Barnwell  plant  in  South 
Carolina,  which  remains  unfinished 
after  an  expenditure  of  $250  million  of 
private  funds  said  which  would  require 
at  least  triple  that  amount  In  order  to 
complete  It. 

They  have  also  not  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  general  public 
might  not  appreciate  having  all  this 
reprocessing  going  on  when  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  nuclear  waste 
problem  has,  as  yet,  not  been  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  they  have  not 
taken  account  of  the  reasons  why  the 
back  end  of  the  fuel  cycle  has  not  been 
closed  at  this  time.  The  answer  is  that 
President  Ford  and  then  President 
Carter  both  decided  that  reprocessing 
spent  fuel  and  separating  plutonium, 
either  for  use  in  a  breeder  or  in  a  light 
water  reactor,  was  a  momentous  step 
for  the  United  States  that  could  con- 
ceivably provide  significant  impetus 
for  the  creation  of  plutonium  stock- 
piles in  other  countries  around  the 
world. 

The  IAEA  is  in  no  position  to  pro- 
vide effective  safeguards  today  for 
large-scale  plants  that  separate  pluto- 
nium or  fabricate  it  into  fuel.  It  was 
the  fear  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  caused  the  monkey 
wrench  to  be  tossed  into  previous 
plans  for  closing  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  and  it  is  that  fear  plus  the  unfa- 
vorable economics  of  such  closure  that 
hampers  the  effort  today. 

So,  on  balance,  if  additional  plutoni- 
um is  needed  for  our  weapons  program 
it  appears  that  there  are  many  more 
effective  and  more  economic  ways  of 
obtaining  this  material  than  by  using 
commercial  spent  fuel.  This  conclusion 
was  indicated  at  the  previously  men- 
tioned November  1981  hearing  of  the 


Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nu- 
clear Proliferation,  and  Government 
Processes,  through  an  exchange  be- 
tween myself  and  Dr.  Charles  Gilbert 
of  DOE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  exchange  from  the  transcript  of 
that  hearing  be  reproduced  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Glenn.  ...  let  me  get  back  to  Dr. 
Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  the  reason 
some  of  this  has  come  up  is  because  of  the 
reports  of  our  need,  or  plutonium  require- 
ment needs,  by  the  year  1990.  our  so-called 
window  of  vulnerability.  And  we  don't  want 
to  get  into  numbers  on  some  of  these  things 
which  are  classified  obviously.  But  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some  Administration 
spokesmen  that  we  will  be  either  forced  to 
do  one  of  two  things.  We  either  reprocess 
commerical  spent  fuel  or  we  buy  plutonium 
from  Great  Britain  or  Prance.  Aren't  there 
some  alternative  things  we  could  do?  Is  that 
our  decision,  or  aren't  there  some  things  we 
can  do  other  than  those? 

Dr.  Gilbert.  Yes.  Senator  Glenn,  as  was 
mentioned  earlier,  there  are  a  variety  of  al- 
ternatives that  we  have  been  looking  at  for 
obtaining  additional  material  for  the  weap- 
ons program,  if  it  should  be  so  required. 
Among  those  would  be  some  further  steps 
we  can  take  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
existing  reactors,  both  the  Savannah  River 
Reactors  and  the  DOE  reactor. 

Senator  Glenn.  Let  me  ask  some  ques- 
tions along  that  line,  because  I  have  been 
told  that  we  could  increase  our  plutonium 
at  the  three  Savannah  River  reactors  by 
some  25  percent.  Is  that  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate figure? 

Dr.  Gilbert.  That  number,  we  think  Is  a 
little  high,  but  we  think  partly  because  all 
of  those  reactors  could  not  necessarily  be 
devoted  to  plutonium  production.  But  we  do 
think  we  could  increase  our  plutonium  pro- 
duction by  expansion  of  that  by  converting 
them  to  a  more  efficient  fuel  utilization,  in- 
stead of  highly  enriched  uranium  using  low 
uranium,  which  for  any  reactor  could  give 
25  percent  Increase. 

Senator  Glenn.  The  method  I  have  been 
told  about  is  we  could  use  more  efficient 
fuel  loading,  using  1.1  enriched  fuel  rods  In- 
stead of  the  present  ones  used. 

Dr.  Gilbert.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Glenn.  Is  it  true  we  could  also  In- 
crease our  output  of  plutonium  by  some  15 
or  20  ijercent  by  operating  the  Savannah 
River  reactors  and  the  Hanford  reactor  by 
using  higher  thermal  ratings  than  we  are 
doing  now? 

Dr.  Gilbert.  Yes.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
10  or  15  percent,  but  we  could  get  higher  ef- 
ficiencies by  operating  somewhat  higher. 
They  are  designed  and  built  to  take  a  little 
bit  higher  powers,  and  we  could,  by  increas- 
ing water  flows  through  those  reactors,  op- 
erate them  a  little  higher.  We  would  obvi- 
ously not  want  to  push  that  very  far. 

Senator  Glenn.  Also.  I  understand  that 
we  have  some  eight  tons  of  fuel-grade  pluto- 
nium that  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  laser  isotope  separation  that  is  at  the  N 
reactor,  that  we  could  use  that  to  produce 
weapons-grade  plutonium;  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Gilbert.  That  is  correct,  approximate- 
ly. The  number  is  about  right.  Actually. 
DOE  owns  about  16  tons  total  of  fuel-grade 
plutonium.  most  of  which  came  from  the  N 
reactor  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  eight  tons 
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you  &re  talking  about  there  Is  still  unproc- 
essed In  the  baaln  at  the  N  reactor.  Howev- 
er, we  are  preparing  the  Purex  reprocessing 
facility  there  so  In  the  future  we  would  be 
able  to  process  that  fuel  and  obtain  that 
Plutonium.  We  could  use  it  for  weapons  pur- 
poses, yes.  sir. 

Senator  Olbtm.  Also,  as  another  one,  if  we 
Just  simply  postponed  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  and  ran  the  fast  fuel  facili- 
ty at  a  reduced  duty  cycle,  the  additional 
Plutonium  that  would  have  been  consumed 
by  these  projects,  if  put  into  weapons  pro- 
grams, would  produce  the  plutonlum  so  that 
we  could  meet  the  number  that  Is  contained 
in  the  plutonlum  stockpile  memorandum;  is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  OiLBXRT.  Well,  first  of  all.  the  stock- 
pile memorandum  that  is  approved  was 
signed  by  President  Carter  in  the  fall  of 
1980.  We  can  meet  the  weapons  require- 
ments of  that  particular  stockpile  memoran- 
dum If  all  of  our  production  capabilities 
hold  up,  and  In  addition  we  can  meet  the 
breeder  requiremenU  for  fuel  at  least 
through  the  year  1991. 

Now.  I  think  what  you  are  referring  to  Is  a 
potential  new  stockpile  memorandum.  It 
has  not  been  approved.  We  have  been  look- 
ing at  various  options  for  that,  possibilities 
for  that  stockpile  memorandum.  The  ones 
that  we  have  been  recently  looking  at  are 
such  that  we  could  meet  the  weapon  re- 
quiremenU by  utilizing  this  fuel-grade  plu- 
tonlum at  Hanford.  that  you  referred  to  ear- 
lier, for  weapons  purposes,  either  using  Iso- 
tope separation  to  clean  it  up  or  some  of  It. 
not  a  lot  of  it.  but  some  of  it  could  be  blend- 
ed with  some  of  our  existing  plutonlum  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  weapons-grade  plu- 
tonlum. Then,  though,  we  would  lack  the 
fuel-grade  plutonlum  for  the  breeder  reac- 
tor. We  feel  we  could  obtain  that  plutonlum 
perhaps  from  other  sources,  as  you  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Hi.  President,  I  must 
confess  that  I  find  a  certain  amount  of 
honesty  in  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  cohorts  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eiiergy  who  have  been 
making  statements  on  this  issue.  At 
least  they  have  not  been  denying  the 
obvious,  which  Is  that  nuclear  technol- 
ogy for  peaceful  purposes  can  also  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  That  is  the 
central  fact  that  we  must  face  in  deal- 
ing with  nuclear  policy  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world.  It  is  the 
reason  why  stringent  export  control  is 
needed  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. There  is.  indeed,  a  certain 
amount  of  artifice  in  the  notion  that 
one  can  have  a  peaceful  nuclear  pro- 
gram on  the  one  hand  and  a  military 
nuclear  program  on  the  other  hand 
and  keep  them  sufficiently  far  apart 
so  that  one  can  pretend  that  somehow 
the  technologies  of  the  two  are  really 
quite  different.  And  yet,  this  artifice  is 
what  has  lain  behind  the  entire  philos- 
ophy of  Atoms-for-Peace  and  all  that 
has  followed  In  the  development  of 
nuclear  technology  around  the  world. 
I  hope  that  humanity  can  learn  to  live 
with  this  technology  without  using  it 
for  military  purposes.  I,  for  one,  am 
optimistic  that  we  can  develop  the  in- 
stitutions that  will  allow  that  to 
happen.  The  development  of  such  in- 
stitutions requires  the  participation  of 


the  United  States  in  a  substantive  way 
because  we  are  the  technological  nu- 
clear leader  in  the  world.  If  our  entire 
program  becomes  viewed  as  only  a 
military  program,  we  forfeit  our  abili- 
ty to  help  develop  those  institutions 
through  efforts  within  this  country 
and  we  lose  our  credibility  with  other 
countries  who  are  looking  to  us  for 
leadership  in  the  seeking  of  ways  to 
preserve  atoms  for  peace  while  we 
stamp  out  atoms  for  war. 

Thus,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  with  confidence  that 
our  national  security  will  not  be  en- 
dangered if  commercial  spent  fuel  is 
not  used  for  weapons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  may  still  have  doubts 
about  this  claim  to  recognize  that  we 
are  talking  about  an  Issue  on  which  a 
decision,  need  not  be  made  for  at  least 
5  years.  If  our  national  security 
became  endangered  in  the  future,  the 
Congress  could  always  change  its 
mind.  In  the  meantime,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  us  to  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  tried  to  separate  atoms 
for  peace  and  atoms  for  war  as  long  as 
was  humanly  possible? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  summarize 
with  a  few  remarks  with  my  general 
position  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  a  time 
sometime  in  the  future  when  we  will 
want  to  go  back  and  look  at  commer- 
cial spent  fuel  as  a  source,  perhaps,  of 
plutonlum  for  weapons  use.  That  day 
is  not  now.  We  do  not  need  that  source 
now.  In  fact,  it  is  better,  easier,  cheap- 
er to  go  directly  to  production  of  plu- 
tonlum for  weapons  purposes  without 
the  interim  step  of  trying  to  use  com- 
mercial fuel. 

I  say  we  want  to  keep  them  separate 
now  for  another  very  basic  reason. 
That  is  that  much  of  our  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policy  around  the  world 
has  been  based  on  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon  treaty,  has  been  based  on  IAEA 
inspections,  and  has  been,  even  more 
basically,  based  on  keeping  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy  and  weap- 
ons development  as  separate,  as  clean- 
ly separated,  as  fully  separated,  as  we 
can  possibly  make  them. 

I  think,  right  now,  we  are  at  a  very 
critical  point  In  our  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eration  program  around  the  world.  We 
are  seeing,  perhaps  some  of  the  weap- 
ons development,  in  countries  around 
the  world  that  have  not  previously 
had  nuclear  weapons,  beginning  to  run 
away  from  us;  we  are  begiiuiing  to  see 
the  spread  of  reprocessing  and  enrich- 
ing equipment,  which  can  possibly 
mean  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  more  and  more  nations,  even  as  we 
try  at  this  point  to  convince  the  ad- 
ministration rapidly  to  get  into  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks,  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks,  to  get  those 
talks  going  so  we  can,  we  hope,  make 
progress  in  scaling  down  the  weapons 
stockpiles  around  the  world. 


My  feeling,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
basically  do  not  need  to  go  into  the 
commercial  reserves  for  weapons  pro- 
duction that  some  people  would  have 
us  go  into  now. 

In  other  words,  we  can.  at  this  stage, 
at  least,  keep  atoms  for  peace  and 
atoms  for  war  separate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  have  Itdd  out 
in  direct  straightforward  terms  the 
fundamental  logic  of  this  case.  It  is  de- 
sirable, we  believe,  that  our  colleagues 
understand  and  adhere  to  that  logic, 
and  appreciate  the  extremely  impor- 
tant and  powerful  reasons  for  taking 
this  step  today.  To  do  other  otherwise, 
we  believe,  creates  a  potentially  haz- 
ardous situation  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent, without  the  full  participation  of 
the  Congress  in  a  fundamental  deci- 
sion of  this  sort,  could  take  the  coun- 
try in  a  fundamentally  wrong  direc- 
tion. Jeopardize  the  future  of  the  do- 
mestic nuclear  power  industry  in  this 
country  and  set  off  a  reaction  politi- 
cally worldwide  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  to  us  and  further 
threaten  world  security. 

So,  I,  as  a  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, am  extremely  concerned  that 
the  Senate  adopt  it  here  today  as  the 
policy  of  our  Government. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  very  brief  moments  let  me  say 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor 
this  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  The  Department  does 
not  need  this  option  at  this  time  in  our 
history,  and  it  is  totally,  I  think,  inap- 
propriate to  refer  to  i,nis  in  the  same 
breath  as  the  nuclear  freeze  situation 
which  is  springing  up  around  the 
world.  Many  months  and  many  years 
have  gone  into  this  discussion  since 
the  time  of  atoms  for  peace.  It  is  the 
utterances  of  the  EKDE  that  cause  me 
the  most  concern.  That  Is  why  we  are 
at  this  point.  The  leaders  of  this 
Nation  should  be  required  to  come 
back  to  receive  congressional  approval, 
making  it  then  the  true  last  option, 
the  true  last  option,  as  all  seem  to  in- 
dicate. Certainly  in  a  true  national 
emergency  this  Congress  will  respond. 

I  guess  I  end  up  as  being  pronuclear, 
but  I  am  more  prohuman.  It  Just  adds 
that  terrible  burden,  in  nonprolifera- 
tion  urging  it  adds  another  grievous 
burden  to  the  licensing  process.  The 
weaponry  debate  is  part  of  that  issue, 
and  the  permit  process  will  overwhelm 
that  industry. 

Presidential  approval  may  be  a 
better  step  than  what  is  present  now, 
and  that  is  certainly  what  is  presented 
by  Senator  WARinot,  but  the  best  step 
I  think  is  this  one  because  it  demands 
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congressional  involvement.  This  does 
it.  I  think  it  is  important.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  under  the  order 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment,  or 
both  sides  on  the  amendment  have  a 
small  amount  of  time  before  the  vote 
is  taken,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
whatever  time  remains  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  rollcall  vote  will  be  de- 
ferred until  2:10  this  afternoon. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  there  not  an 
agreement  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  had  an  amendment  which 
would  be  offered  this  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  order  provides 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be 
recognized  for  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment. 

UP  AMENDUZin  NO.  868 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  imprinted  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Waixop,  Senator  Schmitt,  and  Sena- 
tor Simpson  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
Kxmci),  for  himself ,  Mr.  Waixop.  Mr. 
Schmitt,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  858. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  after  line  19,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 204  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  275  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed: 

(1)  by  striking  In  subsection  a.  "one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'April  1.  1982"; 

(2)  by  striking  in  subsection  a.  "to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  consistent 
with"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  the 
extent  practicable,  take  Into  consideration"; 

(3)  by  adding  In  subsection  a.  after  the 
phrase  "Act.  as  amended."  the  following: 
"The  Administrator  shall  consider,  in  estab- 
lishing the  standards,  all  relevant  factors. 
Including  the  risk  to  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment  and  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  applying  applicable  Federal 
standards  or  requirements.": 

(4)  by  striking  In  subsection  b.  "eighteen 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall,  by  rule,  promul- 
gate" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "October  1.  1982,  the  Administrator 
■hall,   by   rule,   propose,   and   within   six 


months    thereafter    promulgate    in    final 
form,": 

(5)(A)  by  deleting  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section b.  the  word  "consistent"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, take  Into  consideration";  and  (B)  by  In- 
serting the  following  after  the  final  sen- 
tence In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  b.: 
"The  Administrator  shall  consider.  In  estab- 
lishing the  standards,  all  relevant  factors, 
including  the  risk  to  the  public,  health, 
safety  and  the  environment  and  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  applying  applicable  Federal 
standards  or  requirements.":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  d. 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  Administrator  has  promulgated 
final  standards  pursuant  to  subsection  b.  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  initiate 
rulemaking  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  technical  requirements,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  81,  84,  161  b.  and  161  x. 
of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  management  of 
byproduct  material,  as  defined  in  section 
lle.(2)  of  this  Act.  Such  Commission  re- 
quirements shall  conform  to  the  final  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  b.  of  this  section.  Until  the 
Administrator  has  promulgated  final  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  subsection  b.  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  until  the  Commission  has  promul- 
gated final  regulations  conforming  to  the 
Administrator's  standards,  in  accordance 
with  sections  81,  84,  161  b.  and  161  x.  of  this 
Act,  relating  to  the  management  of  byprod- 
uct material,  as  defined  In  section  lle.(2)  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  not  Imple- 
ment or  enforce  any  portion  of  the  Uranium 
Mill  Licensing  Requirements  published  as 
final  rules  at  45  Federal  Register  65521  to 
65538  on  October  3,  1980:  Provided,  hoxoev- 
er,  That  imtil  such  promulgations,  the  Com- 
mission may  continue  to  regulate  such  by- 
product material  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  permitted  prior  to  October  3, 1980,  In 
accordance  with  sections  81,  84  and  161  x.  of 
this  Act.". 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  the 
Administrator,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  shall  use  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  standards  re- 
quired by  section  275  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  are  promulgated 
within  the  time  periods  specified  In  such 
section. 

(c)  Subparagraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  161 
X.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"maximum". 

(d)  Section  84  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  a.  after  the  word  "materi- 
al": ",  taking  Into  account  all  relevant  fac- 
tors. Including  the  risk  to  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment  and  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  applying  applicable  Federal 
standards  or  requirements,"; 

(2)  by  striking  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion a.  "which  are,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  at  least  comparable  to",  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "which,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  take  Into  consideration  the": 
and 

(3)  by  renumbering  the  paragraphs  In  sub- 
section b.  and  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (1) 
as  follows: 

"(1)  consider,  in  establishing  standards,  re- 
quirements, or  license  conditions  for  the 
management  of  such  byproduct  material  at 
any  site  for  which  a  license  for  such  byprod- 
uct material  is  In  effect  on  November  1, 


1981:  the  risk  to  the  public  health,  safety 
and  the  environmental  from  such  byproduct 
material:  the  economic  and  environment 
cost  of  applying  applicable  Federal  stand- 
ards or  requirements  at  such  sites:  local  or 
regional  conditions  affecting  such  sites.  In- 
cluding geology,  topography,  hydrology  and 
meteorology,  and  alternate  means  for  assur- 
ing adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health,  safety  and  the  environment  at  such 
sites;". 

(e)  Section  62  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  section  62  as  subsection  62 
a.,  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  62  b.  to 
read  as  follows: 

"b.  Reporting  requirements  for  Importing 
source  and  special  nuclear  material— 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  establish,  by 
rule,  criteria  for  the  Issuance  of  specific  or 
general  licenses  for  Importing  source  mate- 
rial, and  specific  or  general  licenses  for  Im- 
porting special  nuclear  material,  that  will 
provide  for  essential  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  by  ensuring  sufficient  do- 
mestic mining  and  milling  capacity  to 
supply  long-term  domestic  source  material 
requirements.  The  criteria  shall  Include 
such  reporting  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  criteria  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  criteria  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  such  essential  security  Interests  by 
establishing  restrictions  on  Importing 
source  material  and  special  nuclear  material 
from  foreign  sources  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  no  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
future  fuel  needs  of  any  facility  licensed,  or 
required  to  be  hcensed,  under  sections  103 
or  104  b.  of  this  Act,  other  than  a  facUity  li- 
censed for  purely  research  purposes  or  a  fa- 
cility described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
section  202  of  Public  Law  93-438,  are  sup- 
plied only  by  source  material  mined  and 
milled  In  the  United  States.  Existing  con- 
tracts for  foreign  source  material  consum- 
mated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  excluded  from  this  re- 
striction to  the  extent  that  contracted  sup- 
plies from  foreign  sources  exceed  the  per- 
mitted levels. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  an  annual  basis  a  report  on  li- 
censee compliance  with  the  criteria  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In  par- 
ticular, the  report  shall  identify  for  each  fa- 
cility licensed,  or  required  to  be  licensed, 
under  sections  103  or  104  b.  of  this  Act, 
other  than  a  facility  licensed  for  purely  re- 
search purposes  or  a  facility  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  202  of  Public 
Law  93-438:  (I)  the  amount  of  source  materi- 
al required  to  meet  the  fuel  needs  of  the  fa- 
cility for  each  of  the  succeeding  five  years; 
(ID  the  amoimt  of  foreign  source  material 
and  special  nuclear  material  Imported  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  Intended  to  be  used  to 
meet  such  fuel  needs;  and  (ill)  the  percent- 
age of  total  fuel  needs  of  the  facility  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  five  years  that  are 
Intended  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  source 
material  and  special  nuclear  material  im- 
ported to  the  United  States." 

(f )  Subsection  274  o.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"In  adopting  standards  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  State  may  determine  whether 
the  pertinent  Federal  requirements  adopted 
and  enforced  by  the  Commission  for  the 
same  purpose  are  practicable  for  appUcatlon 
by  the  State.  In  making  this  determination. 
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the  State  shall  consider  the  risk  to  the 
public  health,  safety  and  the  environment 
from  byproduct  material,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 11  e.  (3)  of  this  Act,  generated  at  sites 
within  the  State:  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental coat  of  applying  such  Federal  re- 
quirements to  sites  within  the  State,  and 
local  or  regional  conditions.  Including  geolo- 
gy, topography,  hydrology  and  meteorology. 
If  the  State  determines  that  any  such  Fed- 
eral requirement  is  not  practicable  for  appli- 
cation by  the  State,  the  State  may  develop 
alternate  requirements,  including  where  ap- 
propriate. Bite-specific  requirementa.  that 
are  practicable  for  application  by  the 
SUte." 

(g)  Subsection  374  d.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 

"If  the  State  determines,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section o.  of  this  section,  that  any  Federal 
requirement  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  safety  and  the  environment  from 
hazards  associated  with  byproduct  material. 
as  defined  In  section  11  e.  (3)  of  this  Act.  is 
not  practicable  for  application  by  the  State, 
the  Commission  shall  accept  such  State  de- 
termination, and  the  alternate  requirement 
developed  by  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  findings  required  by  this  para- 
graph unless  the  Commission  makes  a  find- 
ing, after  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  (as  provided  in  subsection  J. 
of  this  section),  that  the  State  determina- 
tion is  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  the  record  or  that  the  State  alternate  re- 
quirement will  not  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  the  en- 
vironment: Provided,  however.  That  the 
Commlasion  shall  accept  the  State  alternate 
requirement  tf  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  State  alternate  requirement  will  provide 
adequate  protection  to  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment.". 

(h)  Subsection  304.  (h)  of  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended.  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  In  paragraph  (1)  "During 
the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Until  six  months  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  by  the  Coounission  of 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  375 
d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M.  as 
amended,": 

(3)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (1>  "during 
the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "until  six  months  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  by  the  Commlasion  of 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  375 
d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended":  and 

(3XA)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (3)  "the 
end  of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  six  months  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  by  the  Commlasion  of 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  375 
d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended":  (B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence 
of  that  paragraph:  (C)  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  sentence 
to  a  colon;  and  (D)  by  adding  the  following 
after  the  colon:  "Provided,  however,  That 
where  a  State  has  acted  to  exercise  any  au- 
thority under  State  law  respecting  byprod- 
uct material,  as  defined  in  section  11  e.  (3) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. State  authority  over  such  byprod- 
uct material  may  be  terminated,  and  Com- 
mlasion authority  over  such  byproduct  ma- 


terial may  be  exercised,  only  through  the 
procedures  specified  in  subsection  374  J.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed.". 

(i)  Section  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  adding  the  following:  "or  as  required 
pending  implementation  of  remedial  action 
under  Title  I  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978". 

(J)  Subsection  374  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  adopted  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
subsection  o.  of  this  section  "  after  the  work 
"requirementa"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(k)  Sutxection  83  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  H>y 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3):  "The  Commission,  by 
rule  or  otherwise,  may  exempt  from  aU  or  a 
portion  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
the  transfer  of  land  in  which  byproduct  ma- 
terial, as  defined  in  section  11  e.  (3)  of  this 
Act.  has  been  used  as  iMckfill  In  under- 
ground mines.". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  obviously  been  circu- 
lated. The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  a  cosponsor,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  his  staff  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  authorization  today  is  an 
attempt  to  clarify  the  intent  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978.  The 
amendment  sets  deadlines  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  cleanup  of  active  and  in- 
active uranium  mill  tailings  sites  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
It  also  requires  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  conform  its  techni- 
cal requirements  for  cleanup  to  the 
EPA's  final  standards.  The  amend- 
ment also  clarifies  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  NRC  and  the  agreement 
SUtes  which  regulate  their  own  mill 
tailings. 

The  background  and  need  for  this 
amendment  Is  quite  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Under  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation  Control  Act,  the  Eiiviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  was  re- 
quired to  promulgate  standards  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  environment  for  the  clean- 
up of  mill  tailings  sites.  Those  stand- 
ards were  called  for  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  in  the 
case  of  inactive  mill  tailings  sites  and 
in  the  case  of  active  mill  tailings  sites 
within  18  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  NRC  would  then  promul- 
gate its  regulations  and  technical  re- 
quirements for  the  cleanup  based  on 
those  standards.  To  date,  the  EPA  has 
failed  to  promulgate  their  standards. 
In  the  absence  of  those  standards,  the 
NRC  has  proceeded  toward  implemen- 
tation of  their  technical  criteria  and 
regulations.  The  NRC  regulations  are 
proving  to  be  at  least  controversial,  if 
not  in  some  cases  completely  impracti- 
cable. The  result  has  been  confusion 


and  consternation  on  the  part  of 
agreement  States  seeking  to  imple- 
ment their  own  regulatory  programs. 
Not  only  has  the  NRC  moved  ahead  in 
the  absence  of  EPA  standards,  but  in 
reviewing  agreement  State  proposed 
standards,  they  have  insisted  that 
agreement  States  adopt  the  NRC  re- 
quirements as  absolute  minimimi 
standards  regardless  of  practicability. 
On  November  8.  agreement  States  for- 
mally lost  jurisdiction  over  their  mill 
tailings  programs.  This  statutory  dead- 
line for  the  approval  of  agreement 
State  programs  has  since  been  effec- 
tively modified  by  amendments  to  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act  which  suspended  im- 
plementation of  the  NRC  regulations. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  sets 
new  deadlines  for  the  EPA  to  promul- 
gate their  health  and  safety  standards 
and  clarifies  that  the  NRC  may  not 
issue  regulations  in  advance  of  the 
EIPA  standards.  The  amendment  also 
provides  authorization  for  the  EPA  to 
expend  such  funds  as  necessary  to 
meet  these  new  deadlines.  The  amend- 
ment further  makes  clear  that  both 
agencies  must  consider  the  relevant 
factors,  including  costs,  in  devising 
their  regulatory  requirements.  It  spe- 
cifically authorizes  NRC  to  take  into 
account  various  site-specific  factors  in 
applying  requirements  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  allows  both  EPA  and  NRC 
necessary  flexibility  in  establishing 
nonradiological  requirements.  Finally, 
it  clarifies  that  agreement  States  need 
not  adopt  impracticable  Federal  re- 
quirements and.  moreover,  the  agree- 
ment States  mill  tailings  programs  are 
not  subject  to  any  automatic  termina- 
tion. This  last  point  is  important  in 
my  view  because  the  NRC  has  taken 
the  stance  that  it  may  reassert  juris- 
diction in  a  State  regulating  Atomic 
Elnergy  Act  activities  in  the  absence  of 
public  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing.  I  believe  this  position  is  in- 
consistent with  subsection  274(j)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  stress  that  my 
amendment  reaffirms  the  basic  princi- 
ples which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
agreement  State  program.  First,  it 
makes  clear  that  there  i&  no  automatic 
termination  of  an  existing  agreement 
State  regiilatory  program  without  the 
express  request  of  a  Governor  or  Com- 
mission notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing.  Second,  It  provides  that  a 
State's  findings  In  promulgating  Its 
own  mill  tailings  standards  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commission  If  they  are 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  In 
the  record.  The  ability  of  a  State  to 
develop  alternate  requirements  includ- 
ing where  appropriate,  site-specific  re- 
quirements, or  requirements  that  may 
Involve  a  different  approach  in  the 
format  or  nature  of  the  requirements, 
is  essential  for  the  proper  operation  of 
the  agreement  States  program.  In  ar- 
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riving  at  alternate  requirements,  my 
amendment  would  require  a  State  to 
consider  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  applying  Federal  re- 
quirements to  sites  within  the  State, 
and  local  or  regional  conditions,  in- 
cluding geology,  topography,  hydrolo- 
gy, and  meteorology. 

Mr.  President,  l)ecause  of  Its  com- 
plexities, the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Act  has  repeatedly  required  amend- 
ment in  the  past.  My  amendment 
today  is  Intended  to  correct  deficien- 
cies which  have  been  identified  in  the 
act  and  to  allow  the  Federal  agencies, 
agreement  States,  and  industry  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings cleanup. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  also 
requires  a  new  reporting  activity  for 
the  NRC.  It  provides  that  an  annual 
report  be  submitted  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Congress  which  identifies 
the  amount  of  source  material  needed 
by  nuclear  licensees,  under  sections 
103  and  104(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  for  each  of  the  succeeding  5 
years.  That  report  must  also  include 
the  amount  of  foreign  source  material 
or  foreign  special  nuclear  material  im- 
ported or  intended  to  be  imported  to 
meet  those  needs.  This  provision  is 
necessary  because  existing  informa- 
tion-gathering systems  are  inadequate 
to  properly  assess  the  role  of  imported 
uraniiun  In  our  domestic  utility  scene. 
In  a  draft  report  prepared  for  me  by 
the  EInergy  Information  Administra- 
tion, it  is  concluded  that  while  existing 
systems  can  determine  the  ultimate 
destination  of  Imported  uranium  in 
this  country,  they  cannot  do  so  until 
sifter  that  uranium  has  reached  Its 
final  destination.  The  need  for  timely 
and  accurate  assessments  of  the 
Import  levels  is  necessary  because,  to 
quote  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration, "we  may  be  at  a  crossroad  in 
the  Nation's  choice  of  uranium  suppli- 
ers—with no  clear  decision  being  nec- 
essary because  of  current  low 
demand."  Trends  in  utility  attitudes 
toward  the  procurement  of  non-U.S. 
uranium  are  not  clear  at  this  time,  but 
if  they  tip  too  far  In  favor  of  Imports, 
an  import  dependence  on  uranium  Is  a 
real  possibility.  The  tuialogy  has  been 
made  t>etween  the  uranium  Industry 
and  the  oil  Industry  Insofar  as  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  Nation  might  become 
import  dependent  because  of  the  at- 
traction of  less  expensive  uranium  in 
foreign  countries.  This  analogy  would 
not  appear  to  be  very  alarming  at  the 
present  time  because  nuclear  only  sup- 
plies 11  percent  of  our  electrical 
energy  supply.  However,  when  one 
looks  to  the  future,  as  I  believe  we 
must  when  we  discuss  energy  policy, 
and  nuclear  power  is  projected  to 
supply  30  percent  of  our  electrical 
energy  needs,  I  believe  the  analogy  Is 
one  we  cannot  Ignore.  The  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  has  project- 
ed that  If  foreign  governments  take  an 


aggressive  stand  toward  our  domestic 
market,  imi>orts  could  capture  80  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market  by  the 
late  1980's. 

This  brings  me  to  the  broader  issues 
addressed  in  this  amendment,  namely, 
a  requirement  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  establish,  by  rule, 
criteria  for  the  issuance  of  importa- 
tion licenses  ajid  that  these  criteria 
provide  for  essential  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  by  insuring  suffi- 
cient domestic  mining  and  milling  ca- 
pacity to  supply  long-term  domestic 
source  material  requirements.  My 
amendment  would  require  that  these 
criteria  include  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  source  material  and  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  from  foreign 
sources  sufficient  to  Insure  that  no 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  future  fuel 
needs  of  any  facility  licensed  under 
sections  103  or  104(b)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  are  supplied  by  source  ma- 
terial mined  and  milled  in  the  United 
States.  Existing  contracts  for  foreign 
source  material  consummated  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment 
would  be  excluded  from  such  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  the 
issue  of  why  this  provision  on  this  bill 
and  at  this  time.  The  Department  of 
Energy  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  a  viable  domestic 
uranium  Industry  through  its  policies 
relating  to  the  enrichment  of  foreign 
uranium  for  domestic  end-use.  I  have 
questioned  the  present  policy  which 
removes  all  restrictions  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  imported  uranium  for  domes- 
tic use.  Current  policy  would  permit, 
starting  in  1984,  domestic  utilities  to 
enrich  unlimited  amounts  of  imported 
uranium  for  their  own  use.  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  provided 
me  with  a  report  on  the  current  status 
of  the  domestic  uranium  industry  and 
assessed  the  need  for  taking  actions  to 
discourage  the  importation  of  foreign 
uranium.  The  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration has  also  provided  me  with 
an  analysis  of  different  policy  options 
which  might  be  undertaken  to  discour- 
age foreign  imports.  At  a  hearing  in 
September  of  this  past  year  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  reviewed  its  find- 
ings and  recommended  that  no  actions 
be  taken  to  discourage  imports  at  that 
time.  The  Department  urged  contin- 
ued monitoring  of  the  level  of  imports 
and  the  effect  of  imports  on  the  do- 
mestic Industry.  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  analysis  was  seriously 
flawed  in  that  it  did  not  look  to  the 
prospective  problems  of  imports,  only 
their  role  in  the  present  market  situa- 
tion. Furthermore,  I  must  question 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  carrying  out  its 
mandate  to  monitor  and  maintain  the 
viability  of  the  domestic  industry 
when  it  sends  forward,  as  it  has.  a 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1983 
which  would  wipe  out  the  functions  in 


the  Department  that  monitor  this  in- 
dustry. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  simmiarlzing  those  activities 
which  will  no  longer  be  performed 
under  the  present  budget  request  be 
placed  in  the  Record.  Obviously,  Mr. 
President,  the  administration  does  not 
consider  the  uranium  Industry  to  be  in 
a  critical  state  nor  does  it  believe  that 
the  issue  of  import  dependence  for 
uranium  Is  a  critical  issue.  This  latter 
issue  is  clearly  a  key  one. 

When  the  Congress  charged  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmiisslon  (now  the 
DOE)  with  maintaining  a  viable  do- 
mestic uranium  mining  and  milling  in- 
dustry, it  was  clearly  acting  to  protect 
the  essential  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly  they  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  having  an  indus- 
try which  could  supply  both  the  weap- 
ons needs  of  this  Nation  and  nuclear 
fuel  needs  for  our  armed  services,  but 
they  also  recognized  the  security  inter- 
ests involved  in  having  a  secure  sourt% 
of  fuel  for  our  domestic  utilities.  If 
anyone  has  any  doubts  that  this 
aspect  is  a  legitimate  national  security 
issue,  I  would  only  refer  them  to  the 
policies  of  our  neighbor,  Canada.  In 
referring  to  the  uranium  mining  and 
milling  Industry,  the  Minister  of 
Energy  stated: 

To  provide  an  orderly  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry while  protecting  the  needs  of  domes- 
tic nuclear  programmes,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  protection  of  Canadian  uranium 
consumers  should  be  twofold: 

(a)  Always  to  ensure  a  long-term  reserve 
of  nuclear  fuel  for  existing  and  committed 
reactors  as  well  as  for  reactors  which  are 
planned  for  operation  in  Canada  for  a  10- 
year  period  into  the  future: 

(b)  To  ensure  that  sufficient  uranium  pro- 
duction capacity  is  available  for  the  Canadi- 
an domestic  nuclear  power  programme  to 
reach  its  full  potential. 

In  referring  to  the  uranium  purchas- 
ing policies  of  Canadian  utilities,  he 
further  stated: 

Domestic  utilities  purchasing  uranium 
should  share  with  uranium  producers  the 
res[>onsibility  for  ensuring  adequate  and 
continuous  supplies  of  uranium  to  meet  do- 
mestic requirements.  Therefore,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Board  will  require  a  utility 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  maintaining  a  con- 
tracted forward  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  to 
enable  each  operating  reactor  to  be  operat- 
ed at  an  annual  capacity  factor  of  80  per- 
cent for  at  least  15  years,  or  for  reactors 
committed  but  not  yet  operating  for  15 
years  from  their  in-service  dates.  However, 
the  (jovemment  would  encourage  commit- 
ments to  be  made  for  periods  of  more  than 
15  years. 

Clearly,  the  Canadians  understand 
the  essential  security  interests  in- 
volved in  maintaining  a  viable  domes- 
tic industry. 

Let  me  review  for  my  colleagues  the 
status  of  the  domestic  uranium  mining 
and  milling  industry.  I  must  say  at  the 
outset  that  it  is  not  simply  because  the 
present  status  is  so  poor  that  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment,  but  because  I 
believe  that  without  some  action  now, 
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the  domestic  industry  will  not  recover 
nor  will  It  be  able  to  meet  our  future 
needs.  The  most  obvious  statistics  are 
that  over  8.000  of  the  estimated  22.000 
uranium  Industry  workers  have  been 
laid  off  since  January  1980.  Uranium 
prices  have  dropped  substantially 
since  early  1979  from  approximately 
$43  to  $23  in  March  of  1982.  Since 
1980,  29  milling  operations  have  an- 
nounced their  closure.  7  uranium  mills 
have  been  shut  down,  and  10  uranium 
projects  in  construction  have  been 
scrapped.  The  Department  of  Energy, 
In  Its  report  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
EInergy  Research  and  Development, 
stated  that  this  situation  which  I  have 
Just  described  Is  "principally  caused  by 
reactor  delays  and  cancellations,  anc* 
the  lack  of  new  reactor  orders,  rather 
than  loss  of  market  to  foreign  urani- 
um." I  cannot  disagree  with  that  state- 
ment. What  I  can  disagree  with  Is  the 
DOE  position  that  no  actions  need  to 
be  taken  In  order  to  Insure  a  viable  do- 
mestic Industry  for  the  future.  How 
can  we  expect  an  industry  which  is  on 
its  knees  at  this  time  to  compete  with 
foreign  competitors  whose  costs  of 
production  are  substantially  lower?  I 
might  add  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  losing  a  relatively  Insignificant 
portion  of  the  market  to  foreign  com- 
petition. As  I  have  stated,  the  ESiergy 
Information  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
our  domestic  demand  could  be  lost  to 
aggressive  foreign  competitors. 

A  better  parameter  to  measure  the 
status  of  the  domestic  Industry  which 
includes  an  element  of  the  industry's 
future  plans  is  to  look  at  their  rate  of 
exploration  at  this  time  and  compare 
it  to  the  past.  At  the  height  of  the  in- 
dustry's activity  In  1978.  28.95  million 
feet  of  exploratory  drilling  was  done. 
The  Department  of  Elnergy  estimates 
that,  in  1981.  14  million  feet  of  explo- 
ration drilling  was  done.  That  is  a  50 
percent  decrease  in  exploratory  activi- 
ty. The  Importance  of  this  figure  has 
been  stated  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  time  and  again.  In  Its  assess- 
ment report  on  uranium  for  1980,  the 
Department  stated: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  continued  exploration 
and  development  of  low-cost  reserves  over 
the  near  term  are  essential  toward  main- 
taining a  viable  domestic  uranium  Industry. 
Even  the  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion, in  citing  the  potential  use  of  non-U.S. 
uranium  in  the  United  States,  said  that, 
"Domestic  producers  could  become  more 
cost-competitive  with  potential  Import  sup- 
plies if  the  Department  of  Energy's  esti- 
mates of  probable  potential  resources  are 
accurate  and  if  the  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try were  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  exploration 
program  to  discover  these  resources." 

Clearly,  we  cannot  look  at  our  do- 
mestic mining  and  milling  industry  In 
Isolation.  We  must  ask  if  foreign  com- 
petitors have  the  capacity  to  be  a 
major  supplier  for  domestic  needs  in 
the  near-term.  The  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration  estimates  that  in 


1980,  foreign  production  capability 
was  about  38,100  tons  of  U.O..  It  esti- 
mates that  in  1985.  that  capacity  could 
increase  to  74.000  tons  and  84.000  tons 
in  1990.  While  our  domestic  industry  is 
cutting  back  on  planned  future  devel- 
opment, foreign  competitors  certainly 
are  not. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  intentions  of 
our  domestic  utilities  with  regard  to 
their  future  purchasing  plans  either. 
In  testimony  before  my  subcommittee. 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  testified 
that,  through  voluntary  restraint,  we 
could  be  assured  that  there  would  be  a 
limit  on  the  use  of  non-U.S.  uranjimi. 
They  cited  a  recent  survey  done  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  said 
that  utilities  in  general  do  not  wish  to 
contract  for  more  than  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  their  uranium  needs  from  for- 
eign sources.  On  that  point  alone.  It  is 
Important  to  note  in  a  followup  survey 
done  just  1  year  later,  that  7  of  the  60 
utilities  surveyed  had  registered 
changes  in  their  policies.  And,  in  fact, 
these  changes  were  mostly  upward  In 
their  own  self-imposed  limits.  The 
same  survey  uncovered  another  star- 
tling fact.  Of  those  unfilled  utility  re- 
quirements for  uranium  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade,  U.S.  utilities 
were  prepared  to  buy  46  percent  of 
their  needs  from  foreign  sources.  So 
while  an  overall  average  of  30  to  40 
percent  foreign  uranium  might  be  the 
average  utilities  expect  to  hold.  In  the 
final  analysis,  they  are  prepared  to 
close  out  their  buj^g  in  this  decade 
by  seeking  almost  50  percent  foreign 
uranium.  This  situation  is  further 
complicated  when  one  considers  that 
with  market  demand  for  uranium 
being  at  its  lowest  point  in  years  in- 
ventories of  uranium  are  at  their  high- 
est point  in  years.  The  EIA  estimated 
that  if  no  further  commitments  to 
purchase  uranium  were  made  in  this 
decade,  by  brokering  existing  stock- 
piles, utilities  In  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  rueet  their  needs  for 
this  decade. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  our  domestic  uranium  Industry  Is 
on  its  knees:  that  it  is  in  the  essential 
security  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  viable  domestic  Industry, 
and  that  the  future  of  that  industry  is 
clouded,  to  say  the  very  least.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that  in  a 
time  of  need,  it  could  take  upwards  of 
10  years  to  rebuild  our  domestic  urani- 
um producing  capacity,  I  believe  we 
must  send  a  signal  to  foreign  produc- 
ers. That  signal  must  clearly  state  that 
the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  see 
its  uranium  market  dominated  by  for- 
eign producers.  If  we  fail  to  send  that 
signal,  we  will  be  doing  ourselves  a  dis- 
service and  those  foreign  producers  a 
disservice,  also. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  and 
for  the  need  to  clarify  intent  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation   Control   Act.   I   offer   this 


amendment,  urge  its  adoption  and  its 
enactment  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Kccoro,  togeth- 
er with  other  pertinent  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECTioi«-BY-SicnoN  Analysis 

Subsection  204(a)  amends  section  275  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  42  U.S.C.  {  2021,  In 
several  respects.  First.  EPA  has  missed  the 
existing  statutory  deadlines  of  November  8. 
1979  and  May  8.  1980  for  issuing  Inactive 
and  active  uranium  processing  site  stand- 
ards respectively.  The  amendment  provides 
EPA  shall  have  until  April  1,  1982  to  Issue 
final  Inactive  site  standards  and  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982  to  Issue  proposed  active  site 
standards  with  final  active  site  standards  to 
follow  six  months  thereafter.  In  order  to 
assure  that  EPA  meets  these  deadlines,  sub- 
section 204(b)  requires  the  agency  to  expend 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  issue  regula- 
tions in  the  specified  timeframes.  Second, 
the  language  provides  EPA  with  necessary 
flexibility  in  formulating  non-radiological 
standards.  Existing  law  requires  that  EPA 
non-radiological  standards  be  essentially 
equivalent  to  those  adopted  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  This  requirement  re- 
stricts the  agency's  ability  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration numerous  special  circumstances 
associated  with  uranium  mill  tailings,  and 
may  result  in  the  Imposition  of  require- 
ments which  conflict  with  requirements  de- 
sirable for  radiological  purposes.  Third.  In 
order  to  assure  that  EPA  strikes  the  proper 
balance  in  setting  both  non-radlologlcal  and 
radiological  standards,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  agency  must  consider  all  the 
relevant  factors  In  developing  Its  standards. 
This  clarifies  EPA's  duty  to  consider  Impact 
on  the  public  health  and  safety  and  the  en- 
vironment as  well  as  the  Nation's  Important 
interests  in  the  resource  involved  here. 
Fourth,  NRC  has  Issued  regulations,  known 
as  the  Uranium  Mill  Licensing  Requlre- 
menu.  In  advance  of  EPA  standards.  This 
action  by  NRC  violates  the  careful  division 
of  responsibility  specified  by  Congress  in 
section  275  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, other  government  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  New 
Mexico  Environmental  Improvement  Board, 
have  criticized  specific  aspects  of  NRC's 
Uranium  Mill  Licensing  Requirements  as 
excessive.  In  terms  of  necessary  protection 
to  the  public  health,  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment, and  as  unduly  costly.  For  these  and 
related  reasons,  the  NRC  regulations  have 
recently  been  suspended  by  Congress.  The 
language  In  the  amendment  reiterates  this 
suspension.  It  further  clarifies  NRC's  role. 
and  assures  prompt  NRC  action  to  carry  out 
EPA  standards,  by  providing  that  NRC 
must  initiate  rulemaking  proceedings  to 
conform  Its  regulations  to  EPA  standards 
within  90  days  of  the  Issuance  of  EPA  stand- 
ards under  the  Act. 

Subsection  204(c)  amends  subsection 
l«l(x)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
S  2201(x).  by  deleting  the  word  "maximum." 
This  word  Is  redundant  to  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed In  the  section  and  Is  confusing  be- 
cause it  may  result  In  undue  weight  being 
placed  upon  questions  and  maintenance 
given  the  many  other  relevant  factors. 

Subsection  204(d)  amends  section  84  of 
the  Act.  42  U.S.C.  12114.  to  clarify  that 
NRC,  In  a  fashion  consistent  with  EPA, 
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must  consider  all  relevant  factors  In  setting 
Its  more  detailed  requirements.  The  amend- 
ment also  affords  NRC  flexibility  in  regulat- 
ing non-radlologlcal  hazards  In  a  fashion 
consistent  with  the  flexibility  provided 
EPA.  Finally,  In  the  case  of  all  existing  ura- 
nium mills,  the  amendment  specifically  au- 
thorizes NRC  also  to  consider  certain  slte- 
speclflc  conditions  In  Imposing  requirements 
on  existing  mills. 

Subsection  204(e)  amends  section  62  of 
the  Act.  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2092.  by  adding  a  new 
subsection,  expressly  to  establish,  by  rule, 
criteria  for  the  issuance  of  specific  or  gener- 
al licenses  for  the  Importation  of  both 
source  and  si>ecial  nuclear  material.  The  cri- 
teria are  to  provide  for  the  essential  securi- 
ty Interests  of  the  United  States  by  ensuring 
sufficient  domestic  mining  and  milling  ca- 
pacity to  supply  the  long-term  domestic 
demand  for  source  material.  The  language 
provides  that  an  annual  report  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  from  the  Commission  which 
will  identify  the  amount  of  source  material 
needed  by  licensees,  under  sections  103  and 
104b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  five  years  and  the  amount  of 
foreign  source  material  or  foreign  special 
nuclear  material  Imported  and  Intended  to 
meet  those  needs. 

Subsections  204  (f)  and  (g)  amend  section 
274  of  the  Act.  UJ3.C.  9  2022.  to  address  cer- 
tain problems  which  have  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  Agreement  States.  First,  the 
amendments  clarify  that  Agreement  States 
have  the  authority  to  adopt  alternatives  to 
federal  requirements  If  the  State  finds  that 
the  federal  requirements  are  not  practicable 
under  local  conditions.  The  Commission 
now  admits  that  Agreement  States  have  au- 


thority to  diverge  where  federal  require- 
ments are  not  practicable.  This  amendment 
will  e'llmlnate  confusion  occasioned  by 
NRC's  original  position  that  federal  require- 
ments were  absolute  minimum  standards. 
Second,  the  amendments  clarify  that  NRC 
may  not  reject  an  alternative  developed  by  a 
State  without  complying  with  the  notice 
and  hearing  provisions  specified  in  subsec- 
tion 274(J)  of  the  Act.  In  order  to  assure  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  of  the  State's  alterna- 
tive, the  language  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reject  State  findings  which 
are  supported  by  substantial  evidence  in  the 
record  unless  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
State  alternative  falls  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  the  public  health,  safety  and 
the  environment.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  to  preclude  the  Commission,  or 
a  court  upon  judicial  review,  from  lightly  re- 
jecting a  State  regulation  emanating  from  a 
State  proceeding  resp)onsive  to  the  Mill  Tail- 
ings Act. 

Subsection  204(h)  amends  transitional 
provisions  contained  in  subsection  204(h)  of 
the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act  of  1978,  as  amended  (codified  at  42 
U.S.C.A.  52021  note),  to  conform  to  the  re- 
vised schedule  for  EPA  standards  and  NRC 
regulations.  In  particular,  Agreement  States 
are  given  six  months  following  final  adopt- 
ing of  pertinent  federal  standards  and  re- 
quirements to  issue  such  amended  State  re- 
quirements as  may  be  necessary.  The  lan- 
guage also  clarifies  that  there  is  to  be  no 
automatic  termination  of  the  regulatory 
program  of  any  Agreement  State  which  Is 
acting  to  exercise  authority  over  mill  tail- 
ings. NRC,  however,  may  terminate  a 
State's  authority  by  following  the  proce- 
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dures  specified  in  subsection  274(j)  of  the 
Act,  as  amended.  This  language  will  prevent 
questions  of  dual  jurisdiction  from  arising 
in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Subsection  204(1)  amends  Section  81  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  42  U.S.C.  12111,  to 
make  clear  that  inactive  sites  covered  by 
Title  I  of  the  Uranium  Mill  TaUings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  are  to  be  regulated  only 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  and  not 
under  other  authority.  This  clarifies  Con- 
gress' earlier  intent  that  such  sites  not  be 
regulated  under  the  Title  n  program  and 
resolves  questions  which  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  applicability  of  the  Title  n 
provisions  based  on  an  overly  technical 
reading  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  204(j)  amends  subsection 
274(c)  of  the  Act,  42  U.S.C.  {  2021(c).  to  clar- 
ify that  NRC  retains  authority  in  Agree- 
ment States  to  evaluate  compliance  with 
Agreement  State  requirements,  but  not  to 
impose  additional  requirements.  Unless  this 
point  is  clarified.  Agreement  State  licensees 
will  be  confronted  with  undue  uncertainty 
as  to  the  regulatory  requirements  with 
which  they  must  comply. 

Subsection  204(k)  amends  subsection  83b 
of  the  Act,  42  U.S.C.  :  2113(b),  expressly  to 
authorize  NRC  to  exempt  by  rule  land  in 
which  tailings  have  been  employed  as  back- 
fill in  xmderground  mines  from  the  owner- 
ship transfer  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  view 
of  the  deep  disposal  Involved,  public  intru- 
sion is  unlikely,  so  the  rationale  for  land 
transfer  may  be  Inapplicable  to  the  land  in 
question.  An  individual  hearing  for  each 
such  site  Is  for  this  reason  likely  to  be  un- 
necessary and  wasteful. 
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State  op  New  Mexico, 
EifTiitointzirTAL  Imfkovekent  Boars, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  DoMEinci. 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Domznici:  This  letter,  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Environmental  Im- 
provement Board  (EIB)  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  relates  to  a  niunber  of  amendments 
which  if  made  to  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation  Control  Act  (Mill  Tailings  Act) 
will  clarify  certain  ambiguities  and  difficul- 
ties which  have  cropped  up  in  Its  adminis- 
tration. We  have  attached  draft  amend- 
ments which  we  believe  address  these  Issues. 
As  you  know.  New  Mexico  is  a  party  to  a 
'dlcontlnuance  agreement "  under  which  It, 
rather  than  the  federal  government,  regu- 
lates uranium  mills  and  mill  tailings  in  the 
SUte.  Under  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Ra- 
diation Control  Act,  New  Mexico  and  other 
"Agreement  States"  must  Implement  state 
requirements    pertaining    to    mill    tailings 


"which  are  equivalent,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, or  more  stringent  than"  the  Federal 
standards.  42  U.S.C.  S  2021(o)(2).  The  New 
Mexico  Envlrorunental  Improvement  Board, 
which  Is  responsible  for  issuing  regulations 
relating  to  uranium  mills  and  mill  tailings 
within  the  State,  recently  completed  three 
lengthy  days  of  hearings  concerning  adopt- 
ing a  set  of  regulations  essentially  Identical 
to  NRC's  Uranium  Mill  Licensing  Require- 
ments, published  at  45  Fed.  Reg.  6SS21  to 
65538  (October  3,  1980).  Very  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  practicability  of  the 
NRC  regulations  for  implementation  in  New 
Mexico  were  raised.  The  EIB  is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  determining  whether  to  adopt  these 
regulations.  This  creates  a  number  of  seri- 
ous uncertainties  because  NRC  has  taken 
the  position  elsewhere  that  New  Mexico  and 
other  Agreement  States  lack  authority  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  NRC's  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  mill  tailings.  Indeed, 
NRC  has  branded  as  "unreasonable"  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  authority  on  the  part  of  the 


states.  NRC's  "Opposition"  In  Kerr-McGee 
Nuclear  Corporation,  et  oL  v.  NRC,  No.  80- 
2043  at  p.  27  (10th  Circuit,  May  IS.  1981). 
Equally  troublesome.  NRC  has  further  Indi- 
cated that  New  Mexico's  regulatory  jurisdic- 
tion over  mill  tailings  will  automatically  ter- 
minate on  November  8  of  this  year  unless 
the  State  adopts  mill  tailings  regulations  ac- 
ceptable to  NRC  before  that  date.  Thus,  if 
New  Mexico  adopted  regulations  different 
from  NRC's  requirements  because  NRC  re- 
quirements were  net  practicable  in  New 
Mexico,  the  federal  agency  may  attempt  to 
terminate  New  Mexico's  regulatory  author- 
ity automatically.  We  believe  that  this  is 
unfair,  unreasonable,  contrary  to  Congress' 
Intent,  and  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico. 

We  understand  that  on  July  24,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  NRC  appropriations  bill  barring  NRC 
from  enforcing  or  implementing  its  mill  tail- 
ings regulations  because  they  were  adopted 
In  advance  of  EPA  standards  and  on  the 
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ground  that  they  are  "arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  expensive-to-apply.  ..."  Congrxssion- 
AL  RecoRD  at  p.  17227. 

The  enclosed  draft  clarifies  that  Agree- 
ment States  may  consider  the  practicability 
of  federal  mill  tailings  requirements  and 
that  they  may  adopt  appropriate  tdtema- 
tiyes.  Moreover,  it  clarifies  that  state  au- 
thority over  mill  tailings  does  not  automati- 
cally terminate  If  the  state  had  adopted  reg- 
ulations which  It  has  determined  are  practi- 
cable unless  ffRC  demonstrates,  at  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  state's  determination  is  unsup- 
ported, arbitrary  and  capricious.  The  ap- 
pended draft  legislation  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish these  ends.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Congress  should  amend  the  statute  to 
take  into  account  NRC  having  acted  before 
EPA  issued  standards.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  House  amendment  will  be  enacted 
Into  law,  It  may  not  l>e  necessary  to  address 
this  issue.  However,  the  deadlines  for  EPA 
action  should  be  extended  In  view  of  that 
agency's  default  and  the  transitional  provi- 
sions to  the  Mill  TaUings  Act  should  be 
modified  to  allow  the  states  at  least  twelve 
months  from  the  new  date  by  which  EIPA 
must  act  to  adopt  such  additional  regula- 
tions as  may  be  practicable  and  required. 
The  appended  draft  is  designed  to  address 
these  concerns.  Finally  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  NRC  is  considering  applying  Its 
Uranium  Mill  Licensing  Requirements  to 
current  owners  of  Inactive  uranium  process- 
ing sites  (including  sites  in  New  Mexico) 
covered  by  the  remedial  action  program  of 
TlUe  I  of  the  Mill  TaUlngs  Act.  This  would 
be  forestalled  by  the  clarification  provided 
In  the  draft. 

New  Mexico  vigorously  regulates  uranium 
mills  and  mill  tailings  now.  and  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  Board's  ra- 
diation regulations  now  run  to  some  206 
pages,  many  relating  to  milling.  We  were 
the  leader  In  the  nation  In  requiring  a  Con- 
tinued Care  Fund  of  up  to  $1,000,000  per 
mill  for  the  preventing  and  remedying  haz- 
ards at  tailings  sites  after  operations  cease. 
In  1979.  we  adopted  regulations  providing 
for  the  stabilization  of  tailings  when  oper- 
ations cease. 

Our  legislature  has  provided  funding  for  a 
large  radiation  protection  bureau  at  the  En- 
vironmental Improvement  Division.  A  great 
part  of  the  bureau's  time  is  spent  on  urani- 
um mills.  I  understand  this  bureau  regulates 
more  tons  of  milling  than  does  NRC. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  a  very  con- 
siderable investment  In  regulation  of  mill- 
ing, and  has  developed  a  staff  with  consider- 
able experience  and  a  great  deal  of  dedica- 
tion. It  holies  It  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  and  improve  its  program.  The  en- 
closed draft  is  submitted  In  that  spirit. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Hemslet. 

Chairman, 
EnviTonmental  Improvement  Board. 

Statk  op  New  Mkxico, 
Opftce  op  the  Oovermor. 

Santa  Fe.  July  1,  1981. 
Numio  J.  Pallaoino.  Ph.  D., 
ChaiTTnan,    U.S.   Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Pallatiho:  This  refers  to  Dr. 
Hendrle's  letter  of  June  10.  1981.  expressing 
his  belief  that  there  are  no  major  problems 
In   arriving  at  an  amended   agreement   to 
allow  Agreement  States  to  regulate  uranium 
mill  tailings  after  November  8.  1981. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Hendrle's  optimism 
does  not  reflect  the  facts  in  New  Mexico. 
These  were  summarized  In  Mr.  Cubla  L. 


Clayton's  testimony  (copy  enclosed)  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regu- 
lations on  June  16.  1981.  in  which  New 
Mexico  asked  for  legislative  relief  by  ex- 
tending the  deadline  by  two  years. 

Our  Environmental  Improvement  Board 
(EIB)  heard  testimony  on  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations during  the  period  June  11  through 
June  13.  While  we  appreciate  the  effort  of 
your  staff  at  the  EIB  hearing  in  defense  of 
the  proposed  regulations,  it  remains  to  be 
determined  whether  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  adopted  in  New  Mexico.  The  earli- 
est date  the  EIB  can  be  expected  to  act  is 
October  or  November  since  the  hearing 
record  will  be  held  open  until  September  15. 
1981. 

It  is  New  Mexico's  intent  to  accomplish  an 
amended  agreement  and  we  are  actively  pre- 
paring the  necessary  documentation.  How- 
ever. I  must  Inform  you  that  meeting  the 
Novemt)er  8.  1981  deadline  is  doubtful. 
Therefore,  I  shall  continue  to  seek  legisla- 
tive relief. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  Kirg,  Qovemor. 

The  URAifraM  Mill  Tailings  Raoiatioh 
CoimioL  Act  op  1978 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Cubla  Clayton.  I  am  As- 
sistant Director  In  the  Environmental  Im- 
provement Division  of  the  New  Mexico 
Health  and  Environment  Department.  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
appear  today  and  discuss  with  you  some  of 
the  problems  we  are  having  with  the  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  Public  Law  95-604,  the  Urani- 
um Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of 
1978. 

New  Mexico  has  made  substantial 
progress  towards  implementing  the  require- 
ments of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act.  We  believe  it  extremely 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  fully  comply  by 
November  8,  of  this  year.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  a  two-year  delay  In  final  Implementa- 
tion would  be  desirable  and  most  likely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  be  in  position  to  negoti- 
ate an  amended  agreement. 

Our  difficulties  spring  from  a  multitude  of 
causes.  These  Include  the  failure  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  develop 
the  mandated  standards  In  a  timely  fashion 
given  the  time  constraints  In  the  Act.  There 
are  also  problems  in  our  opinion  with  the 
practicability  In  New  Mexico  of  some  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  There  Is  a  problem 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  final  regula- 
tory requirements  will  be  considering  that 
the  present  regulations  are  under  adjudica- 
tion. Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  com- 
plying with  New  Mexico's  statutory  require- 
ments and  regulatory  philosophy  within  the 
time  remaining. 

The  New  Mexico  Environmental  Improve- 
ment Act  (74-1-1  through  74-1-10  NMSA 
1978)  and  Radiation  Protection  Act  (74-3-1 
through  74-3-16  NMSA  1978)  esUbllsh  the 
procedures  by  which  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Regulations  are  to  be  adopted  In  New 
Mexico.  Under  the  authority  of  these  stat- 
utes there  has  been  created  a  five  member 
board,  the  Environmental  Improvement 
Board  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  a  seven  member  group,  the  Radiation 
Technical  Advisory  Council  composed  of 
technical  experts  from  industry,  national 
laboratories  suid  private  consultants  who 
are  also  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

For  purposes  of  radiation  protection,  regu- 
lations are  adopted  by  the  Environmental 
Improvement   Board   with   the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  Radiation  Technical  Adviso- 
ry Council.  Before  adopting  regulations,  the 
Board  must  hold  a  public  hearing  advertised 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  At  the  hear- 
ing anyone  who  wishes  may  testify  and 
anyone  who  wishes  may  cross-examine.  The 
Board  then  adopts  Its  regulations  based  on 
the  record  giving  the  weight  it  deems  appro- 
priate to  all  facts  and  circumstances  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to: 

1.  Character  and  degree  of  Injury  to.  or  in- 
terference with  health,  welfare,  animal  and 
plant  life,  property  and  the  environment; 

2.  The  public  Interest.  Including  the  social, 
economic  and  cultural  value  of  the  regulat- 
ed activity  and  the  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural effects  of  environmental  degradation; 
and 

3.  Technical  practicability,  necessity  for 
an  economic  reasonableness  of  reducing, 
eliminating  or  otherwise  taking  action  with 
respect  to  environmental  degradation. 

I  apologize  for  the  amount  of  time  I  have 
taken  to  explain  the  procedures  used  in  New 
Mexico,  but  it  is  necessary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  problems.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Committee  will  perceive  that 
adopting  federal  requirements  in  our  state 
is  not  merely  a  rubber  stamp  process.  Even 
though  a  federal  agency  may  feel  it  has  ade- 
quately considered  all  Issues  and  developed 
good  regulations  and  standards  nationally, 
they  must  still  be  justified  through  the 
states'  processes. 

For  the  past  ten  yetuv  or  so  we  have  been 
able  to  justify  minimum  national  standards 
for  the  complete  range  of  environmental 
protection  programs.  In  most  cases,  we  have 
gone  far  beyond  minimum  federal  require- 
ments by  Justifying  the  need  and  desire  to 
fully  address  our  specific  problems.  In  a  few 
Instances  we  have  relied  on  the  fact  that  a 
minimum  standard  must  be  adopted  in 
order  to  retain  state  authority.  Despite  the 
unpalablllty  of  this  approach,  the  Board  has 
usually  accepted  the  fact  as  compelling 
when  weighed  against  all  other  facts  and 
has  adopted  the  standard. 

There  is  some  reluctance  to  do  so  with  the 
new  requirements  for  regulating  uranium 
mill  tailings.  This  reluctance  Is  based  In  part 
on  the  federal  failure  to  follow  a  sound  reg- 
ulatory approach.  It  is  based  In  part  on  the 
failure  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  realistic  minimum  national 
standards  particularly  In  relation  to  mills 
which  have  been  generating  tailings  for  a 
period  of  twenty  or  so  years,  and  the  reluc- 
tance Is  based  In  part  on  the  uncertainty 
created  by  the  litigation  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  regulations  and  the 
perception  in  New  Mexico  that  the  litiga- 
tion will  be  or  should  be  at  least  partially 
successful. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  done  noth- 
ing towards  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  We  were  already  working 
on  extensive  revisions  of  our  Radiation  Pro- 
tection Regulations  In  1978  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act.  Following  adoption  of 
the  Act.  we  found  some  further  revisions 
were  necessary.  Those  revisions  included 
such  issues  as  performance  objectives, 
surety  bonding,  stabilization,  land  owner- 
ship and  buffer  zones  around  tailings  piles. 

The  regulations  were  taken  to  hearing  in 
May.  1979.  The  hearing  lasted  six  days  and 
resulted  in  approximately  3.000  transcript 
pages  of  testimony.  The  Environmental  Im- 
provement Board  adopted  and  filed  on  April 
21.  1980  regulations  which  included  all  but  a 
few  of  the  requirements  finally  adopted  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  the 
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fall  of  1980.  Significantly,  some  of  the  re- 
quirements which  the  Board  considered  but 
did  not  adopt  have  become  issues  which  are 
presently  the  focus  of  litigation. 

Efforts  to  Improve  our  program  ha'e  not 
been  limited  to  regulatory  reform.  We  have 
also  recognized  the  need  for  additional  man- 
power. Our  technical  staff  for  uranium  li- 
censing In  1977  consisted  of  one  person.  At 
present  there  are  seven  which  include  two 
with  Ph.  D.  degrees,  four  with  Master  de- 
grees and  one  B.S.  degree.  These  seven  in- 
clude a  total  of  163  man-years  of  profession- 
al exi>erience  with  nearly  100  years  of  pro- 
fessional experience  in  radiologlcally  related 
fields. 

We  believe  this  evidence  is  ample  to  dem- 
onstrate our  Interest  In  retaining  state  regu- 
latory authority  over  uranium  mill  tailings, 
and  further  that  there  has  been  a  good 
faith  effort  on  our  part  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation  Control  Act.  The  fact  that  this 
much  progress  could  be  made  and  still  leave 
the  state  In  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 
fully  comply  by  November.  1981.  should 
serve  as  a  warning  that  some  adjustment  is 
necessary. 

Let  me  then  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  specific  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  to  date  beginning  with  the  impro- 
priety of  the  regulatory  approach.  A  sound 
approach  to  regulation  consists  of  first  es- 
tablishing standards  based  on  limitations 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. One  then  implements  those  standards 
by  regulations  designed  to  insure  the  stand- 
ards are  not  exceeded.  Unfortunately,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  not 
yet  established  its  standards,  but  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  has  promulgated 
regulations  which  In  the  absence  of  a  specif- 
ic standard  appears  to  t>e  based  on  the  use 
of  the  A.L.A.R.A.  principle  In  lieu  of  such 
standard.  This  approach  may  be  feasible  for 
new  mills  and  In  fact  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  it  will  work;  however,  it  seems  disas- 
trous when  applied  to  existing  mills  in  New 
Mexico. 

F^r  Instances,  assume  that  one  knew  In 
advance  that  below  grade  disposal  with 
long-term  stabilization  of  tailings  was  the 
requirement  to  be  met.  A  plan  could  be  for- 
mulated at  the  outset  to  accomplish  this  in 
the  most  cost  effective  manner.  Thus,  one 
would  select  a  site  whose  geology  was  most 
amendable  to  natural  protection  from  seep- 
age, runoff,  erosional  potential  and  a 
myriad  of  other  considerations.  This  Is  iKr 
different  from  dealing  with  a  pile  some 
eighty  feet  high,  covering  over  200  acres  in 
area  which  was  located  Initially  because  of 
proximity  to  a  mill  and  ease  of  tailings  dep- 
osition. 

I  do  not  mean  by  my  comments  to  be  to- 
tally disparaging  of  my  fellow  bureaucrats. 
By  and  large  the  Individuals  in  both  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Conunission  whom  I  have 
known  are  conscientious  and  dedicated 
public  servants.  A  large  part  of  the  problem, 
in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  fact  that  regula- 
tions for  a  particular  complex  and  difficult 
area  have  been  required  in  a  very  limited 
amount  of  time.  To  respond  to  the  three- 
year  Congressional  requirement  with  ration- 
al and  well-considered  regulations  was  prob- 
ably never  really  possible. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  efforts  to  date  have 
not  resulted  In  significant  progress.  As  I 
have  previously  indicated  the  final  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  Regulations  with 
but  a  few  exceptions  appear  feasible  for  new 
uranium  milling  operations.  They  have  been 


applied  in  New  Mexico,  again  with  but  a  few 
exceptions.  In  the  last  two  mill  licenses 
issued  by  the  Environmental  Improvement 
Division.  Both  of  these  licenses  reflect  real 
improvements  in  the  technology  of  tailings 
management  as  well  as  improved  regulatory 
control. 

What  is  needed  now  is  time— time  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  devel- 
op a  legitimate  standard,  time  for  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  to  reflect  on  nec- 
essary refinement  and  better  balance  In  Its 
regulations;  time  to  adjudicate  those  Issues 
which  may  not  be  resolved  otherwise,  and 
time  for  the  whole  process  to  work  so  that 
agreement  states  can  know  what  the  re- 
quirements shall  be. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  last  sentence  of 
Section  204(h)(3)  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tail- 
ings Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  to  provide  a 
five-year  period  rather  than  three  years  as 
it  does  presently.  This,  In  my  opinion,  is  the 
least  possible  but  absolutely  essential  ad- 
justment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  quickly  stAte  that  there  are  some 
(detailed  provisions  which  we  think  will 
cltulfy  a  very  unfortunate  situation 
that  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the 
health  and  safety  standards  for  mill 
tailing  residue  in  this  country  of  low 
level  nuclear  waste. 

We  have  a  situation  now  where  the 
E^nvironmental  Protection  Agency  is  to 
promote  national  health  and  safety 
standards,  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  thereafter  to  promul- 
gate requirements  with  reference  to 
the  active  sites. 

We  have  got  it  somewhat  out  of 
focus  because  EPA  has  not  promoted 
or  promulgated  the  health  and  safety 
standards.  This  wiU  force  those  to  be 
done  quickly,  and  then  set  in  motion 
an  orderly  way  for  the  respective 
States  to  attempt,  after  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conunission  promotes  its 
needs,  to  get  into  the  program  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  with  their 
own  plan  of  meeting  these  national 
standards,  so  that  we  can  proceed  to 
not  only  ultimately  take  care  of  these 
inactive  sites  but,  in  a  very  orderly 
way,  have  the  uranium  companies  of 
the  country  take  care  of  the  active 
sites  in  a  better  way. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment deals  with  a  problem  that  has 
been  haunting  us,  the  very  fragile 
nature  of  the  uranium  Industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  seeming  lack  of 
concern  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
about  the  viability  of  the  American 
uranium  industry. 

We  provide  in  this  amendment  that 
criteria  be  established  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  with  refer- 
ence to  a  need  for  our  light  water  reac- 
tor industry  in  this  coimtry,  and  ulti- 
mately they  will  have  to  promote  cri- 
teria which  will  establish  an  appropri- 
ate ratio  between  imports  and  exports 
so  that  we  can  always  have  a  uranium 
industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  com- 


mittee and  subcommittee  for  their  as- 
sistance and  for  their  understanding 
of  the  very  serious  problem  we  have 
with  a  fragile  industry  and  the  mill 
tailing  stabilization  programs  that  are 
needed,  that  we  want  in  place,  that  we 
want  twjcomplished,  but  we  want  in  an 
orderly  way.  We  want  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  our  States  to  accomplish 
these  within  the  agreements  situation 
that  now  exists  as  a  matter  of  national 
law. 

I  thank  them  all  for  their  assistance 
and  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tion Subcommittee  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Uranitun  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  of  1978.  On  June  16, 
1981,  the  subcommittee  held  a  hearing 
to  review  certain  problems  that  have 
developed  in  the  implementation  of 
the  MiU  Tailings  Act.  I  beUeve  that 
the  hearing  record  discloses  a  number 
of  serious  problems,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  failed  to  adopt  final  envi- 
ronmental standards  for  uranium  mill 
tailings  at  active  sites  even  though  the 
act  imposed  a  statutory  deadline  of 
May  8.  1980,  for  such  standards.  These 
environmental  standards  were  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  integrated  regu- 
latory program  Involving  EPA  and 
NRC  established  by  the  act,  and  were 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  NRC's  subse- 
quent development  of  specific  techni- 
cal requirements  for  miU  tailings  dis- 
posal at  active  mill  sites. 

Second.  NRC  has  proceeded  to  adopt 
its  final  technical  requirements  for 
uranium  mill  licensing  without  the 
benefit  of  the  EPA  standards.  These 
NRC  regulations,  which  became  effec- 
tive on  August  5,  1981,  include  general 
environmental  standards  such  as  speci- 
fied reductions  in  radon  releases  from 
mill  tailings  disposal  sites,  and  techni- 
cal requirements  for  earth  and  rock 
cover  to  achieve  these  standards.  The 
issuance  of  these  NRC  regulations  vio- 
lates the  careful  division  of  regulatory 
responsibilities  for  mill  tailings  in  the 
act  and  creates  the  potential  for 
future  shifts  and  conflicts  in  regula- 
tory requirements  affecting  present 
and  new  uranium  milling  operations. 

Third.  There  appears  to  be  substan- 
tial disagreement  within  the  scientific 
community  regarding  the  basis  for  cer- 
tain of  the  technical  requirements 
adopted  by  NRC.  In  particular,  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  disagree- 
ment over  whether  the  NRC's  strin- 
gent radon  release  limits,  and  the 
cover  requirements  to  achieve  these 
limits,  are  actually  needed  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety  and  the  envi- 
ronment. This  is  one  of  the  questions 
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the     EPA     environmental    standards 
were  Intended  to  resolve. 

Fourth.  Certain  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements adopted  by  NRC— most  no- 
tably, the  radon  release  limits,  and  the 
cover  requirements  to  achieve  these 
limits— are  cast  as  absolute  require- 
ments, and  NRC  has  provided  no  flexi- 
bility in  applying  these  requirements 
at  existing  sites  where  large  quantities 
of  mill  tailings  already  exist.  In  adopt- 
ing these  absolute  requirements,  par- 
ticularly for  existing  sites,  NRC  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  sufficient  at- 
tention to  considerations  of  practica- 
bility such  as  the  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental cost  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments. 

Finally,  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Mill  TaUings  Act  until  the  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Nuclear  RegiUation 
Subcommittee  on  June  16,  the  NRC 
appears  to  have  Insisted  that  all  agree- 
ment SUtes  must  adopt  the  NRC  reg- 
ulations as  an  absolute  minimum  with- 
out regard  to  differing  local  or  region- 
al conditions,  if  the  State  is  to  retain 
Its  authority  for  uranlimi  mill  licens- 
ing. Absurd.  This  position,  which  was 
modified  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  words  of  the  act,  which  provide 
that  a  State  must  adopt  standards 
that  are  "equivalent,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  or  more  stringent  than," 
the  NRC  standards.  This  position  may 
also  have  denied  some  agreement 
States  the  opportunity  until  recently 
to  develop  and  propose  alternatives  to 
those  NRC  requirements  that  the 
State  believes  are  not  practicable. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
makes  a  number  of  clarifying  changes 
to  the  Mill  Tailings  Act  to  correct 
these  problems  and  to  restore  a  ration- 
al and  workable  regulatory  program 
for  uranium  mills  and  mill  tailings. 
There  are  five  principal  elements  In 
the  sunendment.  First,  the  amendment 
sets  new  deadlines  for  EIPA's  stand- 
ards-setting responsibilities.  Inactive 
sites  standards  would  be  required,  and 
proposed  eu:tive  sites  standards  would 
be  required  by  October  1982.  These 
proposed  standards  for  active  sites 
must  be  finalized  within  6  months 
thereafter.  Based  upon  the  informa- 
tion we  have,  we  believe  these  to  be  re- 
alistic and  workable  deadlines,  and  we 
expect  them  to  be  met  by  EPA.  In 
fact,  the  amendment  requires  that 
EPA  devote  the  resources  needed  to 
meet  these  new  deadlines. 

Second,  the  amendment  reestab- 
lishes the  necessary  coordination  be- 
tween the  EPA  standards-setting  role 
and  NRC's  role  in  setting  detailed, 
site-specific  requirements.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  amendment  continues 
the  present  suspension  of  the  NRC 
mill  licensing  regulations  until  EPA 
issues  its  final  active  sites  standards. 
At  that  point.  NRC  is  required  to  pro- 
pose its  technical  regulations,  consist- 
ent with  the  final  EPA  standards.  Mr. 
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this  process.  At  the  same  time, 
EPA  issues  its  final  standards  and 
NRC  revises  its  regulations.  NRC  re- 
tains the  authority  to  impose  require- 
ments on  uranium  mills  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  make 
several  changes  to  the  Mill  Tailings 
Act  to  give  EPA  and  NRC  greater 
flexibility  to  consider  all  relevant  fac- 
tors in  developing  and  implementing 
requirements  for  mill  tailings  disposal. 
These  changes  include  the  authority 
to  consider  designated  site-specific  fac^ 
tors  in  the  case  of  existlngs  uranium 
mills. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  provides  a 
clarification  of  the  authority  of  agree- 
ment States  to  determine  whether 
Federal  requirements  for  mill  tailings 
management  are  practicable  for  appli- 
cation by  the  State.  This  element  of 
the  amendment  spells  out  the  State's 
authority  to  consider  the  practicabil- 
ity question  and  how  that  authority 
relates  to  NRC's  responsibility  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  State  pro- 
gram. Under  the  amendment,  the 
State  would  make  the  Initial  determi- 
nation on  the  practicability  of  the 
Federal  requirement.  NRC  would  be 
required  to  follow  the  State's  determi- 
nation unless,  after  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  State  determination  is  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  in  the 
record  or  that  the  State  alternative 
does  not  provide  adequate  protection 
to  the  public  health,  safety  and  the 
environment.  NRC  would  be  required, 
however,  to  accept  any  State  alterna- 
tive that  NRC  finds  does  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment. 

Finally,  the  amendment  establishes 
new  desullines  for  the  agreement 
States  to  develop  their  upgraded  mill 
tailings  regulations,  consistent  with 
the  new  deadlines  established  by  the 
amendment  for  EPA's  active  sites 
standards  and  NRC's  final  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
changes  are  consistent  with  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  Congress  when  It  en- 
acted the  Mill  Tailings  Act.  and  are 
needed  to  restore  In  effective  and  rea- 
sonable uranium  milling  regulatory 
program  as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  after  long 
deliberation,  and  with  serious  reserva- 
tions, I  have  decided  to  accept  this 
amendment.  More  than  anything  else, 
I  am  dismayed  that  3  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation  Control  Act  we  are  still  de- 
bating the  Issue  of  how  best  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety  from  the  haz- 
ards of  uranium  mill  tailings. 

It  Is  a  frustrating  experience,  as  the 
Senator  for  New  Mexico  knows,  to 
think  that  you  have  laid  down  the  leg- 


and  they  do  not  get  solved.  So  I  am 
more  frustrated  by  that  than  anything 
else,  but  I  do  reluctantly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  passage  of  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Act  In  1978  capped  almost  a 
decade  of  congressional  concern  over 
the  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
risks  posed  by  the  vast  amounts  of 
tailings  generated  by  both  active  and 
inactive  uranium  milling  operations, 
primarily  in  the  West.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  various  State 
officials  noted  the  particularly  serious 
hazards  of  unstabillzed  tailings  at  over 
two  dozen  abandoned  uranium  mill 
sites  in  Western  SUtes  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Indeed,  because  of  the  improper 
management  and  control  of  uranium 
mill  tailings  in  the  area,  numerous 
homes  and  public  buildings  in  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.,  were  constructed  from 
this  radioactive  material. 

The  Congress  recognized,  however, 
that  a  remedial  action  program  for 
cleaning  up  the  inactive  mill  sites 
would  solve  only  half  the  uranium  mill 
tailings  problem.  Further,  it  decided 
that  the  inadequate  regulation  of  ura- 
nium milling  activities  that  gave  rise 
to  the  expensive  remedial  action  pro- 
gram under  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Act  and  to  the  cleanup  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion should  not  continue.  Consequent- 
ly, in  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Act. 
the  Congress  included  a  title  II.  which 
fundamentally  altered  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission's  authority 
for  regulating  active  uranium  milling 
operations.  By  requiring  minimum 
Federal  standards  for  agreement  State 
regulation  of  uranium  milling  activi- 
ties, title  II  sought  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  improper  management  and 
control  of  uranium  mill  tailings  that 
had  plagued  the  uranium  milling  in- 
dustry. 

Both  the  Uraniimi  Mill  Tailings  Act 
and  the  NRC  regulations  promulgated 
under  It  recognize  that  uranium  mill 
tailings  constitute  a  long-term  hazard 
to  the  public  health  and  safety  and 
the  environment.  Uranium  mill  wastes 
retain  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
radiation  in  the  original  uranium  ore. 
as  well  as  significant  concentrations  of 
toxic  heavy  metals,  acids,  and  lea- 
chates.  As  early  as  1975,  a  report  by 
the  Midwest  Research  Itxstltute  con- 
cluded that  'wastes  produced  and  land 
disposal  by  the  uranium  mining  indus- 
try *  •  •  have  the  highest  toxic  rating 
of  the  industries  studied." 

Because  of  the  long-term  hazards  of 
uranium  mill  tailings,  the  NRC  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  title  II  of  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Act  emphasize 
disposal  of  the  tailings  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  both  the  release  of  ra- 
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diatlon  and  the  need  for  monitoring 
and  maintenance  during  the  thou- 
sands of  years  it  may  take  for  the  radi- 
ation in  the  tailings  to  decay  to  harm- 
less levels. 

I  recognize  that  the  uranium  mining 
Industry  has  fallen  onto  hard  econom- 
ic times,  like  several  other  segements 
of  the  economy.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  uranium  industry, 
since  their  economic  well-being  has 
direct  affect  upon  the  well-being  of  my 
own  State  of  Colorado.  I  also  recognize 
that  proper  cleanup  of  existing  tail- 
ings piles  at  active  uranium  milling 
sites  will  cost  money.  Everyone  who 
supported  the  Uranium  Mill  TaUings 
Act  in  1978  knew  that.  Yet.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  question  of  the  costs  of 
regulation  does  not  really  arise  with 
respect  to  new  milling  operations. 
Rather,  it  arises  when  the  NRC  regu- 
lations are  applied  to  existing  mills 
with  large,  established  tailings  piles, 
many  of  which  are  conuningled  with 
tailings  from  activities  under  contract 
with  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  assertion 
of  the  uranium  industry  that  the  final 
NRC  regulations,  promulgated  in  Oc- 
tober 1980,  would  impose  Intolerable 
financial  burdens  on  existing  uranium 
milling  operations  has  not  been  con- 
firmed or  tested  by  an  objective  au- 
thority. Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
allow  the  other  factors  which  have 
combined  to  depress  the  uranium  in- 
dustry to  also  compromise  efforts  to 
reduce  the  hazards  of  uraniimi  mill 
tailings.  Against  the  costs  of  cleaning 
up  and  properly  managing  uranium 
mill  tailings,  we  must  balance  the  risk 
to  the  public  health  and  safety  and 
the  environment  of  improperly 
controlling  and  disposing  of  these  tail- 
ings. 

Uranium  mills  have  been  shown  to 
cause  severe  and  long-lasting  ground 
water  pollution  in  several  areas.  A 
report  in  a  Journal  called  Ground 
water  in  1976  concluded  that  from 
1969  to  1973  "waste  disposal  practices 
of  the  Kerr-McGee  &  Anaconda  Co. 
mills  (in  the  Grants  Mineral  Belt)  in- 
troduced an  estimated  200,000  kilo- 
grams of  dissolved  uranium  to  the  sub- 
surface via  seepage  and  direct  injec- 
tion." Moreover,  at  another  site,  sele- 
nium was  present  in  the  ground  water 
at  340  times  the  recommended  maxi- 
mum amount  for  drinking  water. 

The  Mining  Congress  has  said  it  was 
unaware  of  elevated  radon  levels  ever 
having  been  detected  more  than  half  a 
mile  away  from  a  tailings  pile.  The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  however, 
noted:  "Windblown  tailings  from  Inac- 
tive, unstabillzed  piles  In  the  Western 
States  are  responsible  for  dose  rates 
greater  than  25  mlUirems  per  year  of 
distances  up  to  1  mile  from  the  pile." 
(U.S.G.S.  Circular  814,  "Isolation  of 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  and  Their  Com- 
ponent Radionuclides  from  the  Bio- 


sphere—Some Earth  Perspectives)". 
This  25  millirem  dose  equals  the 
amount  of  radiation  the  EPA  p)ermits 
each  person  to  receive  annually  from 
the  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the 
hazards  of  uranium  mill  tailings 
should  concern  us  as  much  today  as 
they  did  3  years  ago  when  Congress 
passed  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
amendment  includes  a  provision  that  I 
viewed  as  a  precondition  of  my  accept- 
ance. This  provision,  in  effect,  leaves 
with  the  NRC  ultimate  authority  to 
determine  whether  alternative  re- 
quirements, proposed  by  an  agreement 
State,  provide  adequate  protection  to 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Thus,  the  amendment  does 
not  seem  to  alter  the  primary  intent  of 
the  Uranium  Mill  TaUings  Act:  To  rec- 
ognize a  Federal  responslbUlty  for  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety 
from  the  hazards  of  uranixmi  mill  taU- 
Ings,  even  as  agreement  States  estab- 
lish their  own  regulatory  programs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado.  I  think  he  has 
adequately  expressed  my  concerns 
&lso> 

We  had  the  EPA  involved  and  NRC, 
and  we  clearly  thought  we  would  get 
some  health  standards  and  then  NRC 
would  enforce  our  Intent,  but  it  just 
has  not  worked  out.  Hopefully,  this  is 
a  much  more  orderly  and  mandatory 
approach  and  wiU  preserve  some  of 
the  significant  State  involvement  that 
we  aU  wanted  rather  than  just  destroy 
it  without  first  having  national  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  concern  of  Senator 
DoHENici  and  Senator  Habt.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  amendment,  which  I 
do  support,  will  do  what  we  intended 
when  we  tried  to  set  up  a  miU  tailings 
program.  This  wiU  require  the  EPA  to 
move,  which  has  been  most  frustrating 
for  me  as  ranking  minority  member 
and  now  as  chairman.  Their  standard 
setting  must  be  accomplished,  and  this 
provides  that,  so  that  the  NRC  can 
enter  into  the  regulatory  field. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Domenici  and  Senator  Hart 
In  their  signal  and  singular  efforts  at 
times  to  do  what  has  been  spread  upon 
the  statute  books  and  to  see  that  it  Is 
carried  out. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  reluc- 
tantly accept  this  amendment  because 
it  may  help  resolve  some  of  the  appar- 
ent ambiguities  and  conflicts  In  the 
Uranium  Mill  TaUings  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act  and  will  aUow  the  cleanup  of 
inactive  tailings  sites  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  regulations  for  active  ura- 
nium mills  to  proceed. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this 
amendment  has  the  potential  for  dis- 
rupting ongoing  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
programs  of  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  agreement  States  for  regu- 


lating uranium  mill  taUlngs  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety.  All  of  the 
four  agreement  States  regulating  mill 
taUings— Washington,  Texas,  Colora- 
do, and  New  Mexico — have  submitted 
to  the  NRC  for  approval  their  plans 
for  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Uraniimi  MiU  Tailings  Act,  al- 
though none  of  these  has  yet  received 
an  approval  from  NRC. 

Because  of  the  potential  disruption 
in  the  regulatory  regime  this  amend- 
ment could  cause,  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  clarification  of  sev- 
eral issues  relating  to  this  amendment. 

First,  is  my  understanding  correct 
that  this  amendment,  in  effect,  estab- 
lishes two  categories  of  active  uranium 
millsltes  under  title  II  of  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act— 
those  existing  before  Novemt)er  1, 
1981,  and  those  coming  into  existence 
subsequently?  I  ask  this  question  to 
make  clear  that  whUe  providing  addi- 
tional flexibility  within  the  regulatory 
structure  established  under  the  Urani- 
um MUl  Tailings  Act  for  mills  In  exist- 
ence prior  to  November  1,  1981,  this 
amendment  would  still  require  new 
millsltes  to  comply  with  requirements 
based  upon  the  factors  specified  in  sec- 
tion 84  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as 
amended,  other  than  as  provided  In 
subsection  84(b)(1). 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  essentlaUy 
correct.  However.  I  wish  to  clarify  that 
under  the  MUl  Tailings  Act,  as  imder 
this  amendment,  EPA  is  to  issue 
standards  taking  into  account  aU  rele- 
vant factors.  NRC  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  agreement  States,  must 
conform  to  those  standards.  More  di- 
rectly responsive  to  your  question,  the 
amendment  provides,  as  under  existing 
law,  that  NRC  has  greater  flexibility 
in  developing  and  applying  require- 
ments to  uranium  miUs  In  existence 
prior  to  November  1.  1981.  taking  into 
accoimt  the  additional  factors  speci- 
fied in  subsection  84(b)(1).  New  NRC 
licensees  would  be  subject  to  the  fac- 
tors specified  In  section  84,  except  that 
the  slte-specLfic  factors  in  subsection 
84(b)(1)  would  no  be  applicable. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  also  understand  that  those  urani- 
imi mills  that  have  come  into  exist- 
ence after  enactment  of  the  Uranium 
MiU  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  on 
November  7.  1978.  have  agreed  to 
comply  with  certain  criteria  slmUar  to 
the  suspended  NRC  mill  taUings  crite- 
ria. I  am  concerned  that  by  suspending 
the  NRC  criteria  and  requiring  a  new 
rulemaking  based  on  the  EPA's  final 
standards,  this  amendment  may  en- 
courage a  relaxation  of  efforts  to  pro- 
tect pubUc  health  and  safety  from  the 
hazards  of  these  sites.  Is  it  the  Sena- 
tor's intention  for  these  mill  sites  to 
continue  to  be  subject  to  individual 
elements  that  were  contained  in  the 
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suspended  NRC  criteria,  as  appropri- 
ate on  a  case-by-case  basis? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  expect  the 
NRC  to  exercise  its  authority  to  regu- 
late mill  sites  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
The  amendment  permits  NRC  to 
impose  requirements  on  such  a  basis 
which  are  equivalent  to,  or  the  same 
as,  individual  elements  in  the  criteria, 
to  the  extent  that  they  comply  with 
the  provisons  of  the  Mill  Tailings  Act 
and  are  supported  in  the  particular 
case. 

In  addition,  the  goal,  embodied  in 
section  161(x)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  for  minimizing  the  long-term 
maintenance  and  monitoring  of  mill 
tailings  sites  to  the  extent  practicable, 
taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  rel- 
evant factors,  remains  intact. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  discovery  of  radioactive  pollu- 
tion of  the  Anlmaw  River  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado  in  the  midf  if  ties  and 
the  more  recent  break  in  the  tailings 
dam  at  United  Nuclear's  Church  Rock 
Mill,  make  it  clear  that  the  hazards  of 
mill  tamngn  transcend  State  bound- 
aries. Thus,  to  be  successful,  efforts  to 
protect  the  public  from  these  hazards 
must  include  an  effective  national  reg- 
ulatory regime.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  this  amendment  would 
not  alter  the  purpose  of  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of 
1978  to  create  a  uniform  national  pro- 
gram for  regulating  mill  tailings? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  amendment  is 
certainly  consistent  with  the  uniform, 
national  scheme  for  regulating  miU 
tailings  envisioned  in  the  Mill  Tailings 
Act.  The  pertinent  Federal  standards 
and  Mill  Tailings  Act  provisions  are 
applicable  even  in  agreement  States  to 
the  extent  that  this  is  practicable. 
This  amendment  does  reaffirm,  how- 
ever, the  intent  in  the  original  act  that 
a  State  may  depart  from  Federal  re- 
quirements that  are  not  practicable 
for  application  by  the  State  given  local 
conditions. 

Mr.  HART.  I  imderstand  the  amend- 
ment would  suspend  the  NRC's  final 
uranium  mill  tailings  regulations,  pro- 
mulgated in  October  1980.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  some  persons  might  view 
this  amendment  as  a  statement  by 
Congress  upon  the  merits  of  the  NRC 
regulations. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  reflect  such  a  Judgment  by  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  My  own  view  is  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  in  itself 
does  not  represent  a  judgment  by  Con- 
gress that  the  now-suspended  NRC 
regulations  are  adequate  or  inad- 
equate. I  think  it  i.s  fair  to  say,  based 
upon  our  hearings,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial technical  disagreement  on 
whether  certain  of  the  suspended 
NRC  criteria  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  the  envi- 
ronment, or  are  consistent  with  the  re- 
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Mr.  HART.  Finally,  the  Senator  and 
I  have  repeatedly  expressed  concern 
over  the  EPA's  failure  to  meet  statuto- 
ry deadlines  for  issuing  final  standards 
for  both  inactive  and  active  uranium 


quirements  of  the  act.  By  restoring 
the  orderly  system  for  developing  reg- 
ulatory requirements  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act.  we  intend  that  these 
issues  will  be  fully  considered  before 
NRC  finalizes  its  technical  criteria. 
Under  this  system.  EPA  must  act  first 
to  set  the  appropriate  overall  level  of 
protection.  NRC  then  follows  with  de- 
tailed, site-specific  requirements  to 
meet  that  level.  We  do  not  intend  to 
prevent  those  agreement  States,  such 
as  Colorado,  that  have  adopted  new 
regulations  substantially  consistent 
with  the  now-suspended  NRC  regula- 
tions, from  doing  so.  Further,  this 
amendment,  although  it  continues  the 
suspension  of  the  NRC  regulations, 
does  not  limit  the  authority  of  the 
NRC  to  regulate  uranium  mills  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  insure  adequate 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety 
and  the  environment,  so  long  as  that 
case-by-case  regulation  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HART.  I  recognize  that  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  over  the 
degree  of  flexibility  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Act  aw;cords  to  agreement 
States  in  developing  their  own  urani- 
um mill  tailings  regulations.  Subsec- 
tion 274(0)  requires  agreement  States 
to  adopt  standards  "which  are  equiva- 
lent, to  the  extent  practicable,  or  more 
stringent  than,  standards  adopted  and 
enforced  by  the  Commission  for  the 
same  purpose  •  •  *."  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  the  amendment 
is  intended  not  to  aiffect  the  NRC's 
current  authority  to  determine  wheth- 
er an  agreement  State's  requirements 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  safety  and 
the  environment,  but  rather  to  allow 
an  agreement  State  to  use  alternative 
control  technologies  or  practices  best 
suited  to  the  unique  characteristics  of 
a  uranium  mill  site  while  providing  an 
adequate  level  of  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
weaken  the  basic  principle  in  the  Ura- 
nium Mill  Tailings  Act  that  require- 
ments and  standards  adopted  by  an 
agreement  State  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  protection  or  be  equivalent,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  or  more  strin- 
gent than,  those  adopted  by  EPA  and 
NRC.  Instead,  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  give  an  agreement  State  the 
flexibility  of  determining  by  what 
means  it  wlU  achieve  an  adequate  level 
of  protection  in  any  instance  in  which 
it  determines  that  a  Federal  require- 
ment is  not  practicable  for  application 
by  the  State.  Moreover,  the  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
reject  agreement  State  regulations 
and  requirements  except  in  those 
cases  where  rejection  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 


mill  sites.  This  amendment  recognizes 
that  problem  and  directs  the  EPA  to 
use  such  funds  "as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure"  that  it  will  promulgate  its 
standards  by  the  deadlines  set  in  this 
amendment.  Given  current  plans  to 
reduce  drastically  the  EPA's  budget  in 
the  future.  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
EPA  will  even  be  able  to  meet  these 
new  deadlines.  EPA's  failure  to  meet 
these  deadlines  will  only  further  dis- 
rupt efforts  to  regulate  uranium  mill 
tailings.  To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
present  confused  situation,  I  urge  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  to  seriously  consider  legisla- 
tion that  would  discharge  the  EPA 
from  further  responsibility  under  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Act  at  such 
time  as  it  becomes  clear  that  the  EPA 
would  not  meet  the  new  deadlines  es- 
tablished by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  over 
EIPA's  inability  to  meet  its  statutory 
deadlines  for  issuing  uraniimi  mill  tail- 
ing standards.  I  will  consider  a  propos- 
al to  discharge  the  EPA  of  further  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Act  if  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  EPA  will  not  meet  these  new  dead- 
lines. I  believe,  however,  that  these  are 
realistic  and  workable  deadlines,  and  I 
expect  them  to  be  met.  I  also  believe 
that  the  Congress  was  correct  in  its 
judgment  in  1978,  as  reflected  in  the 
Mill  Tailings  Act,  that  EPA  should 
have  the  responsibility  to  establish  at 
the  outset  the  level  of  protection  to 
the  public  health  safety  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and  that  NRC  should  then 
develop  its  detailed,  site-specific  re- 
quirements to  assure  that  this  level  of 
protection  Is  met.  I  believe  that  this 
division  of  responsibility  serves  numer- 
ous important  purposes  which  should 
not  lightly  be  discarded.  EPA  has  au- 
thority, for  example,  to  take  into  ac- 
count factors  such  as  impact  on  de- 
fense and  security  and  the  Nation's 
energy  supply  which  NRC  reportedly 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  lacks. 
Accordingly.  EPA  standards  setting 
has  significant  advantages.  Although 
EPA.  like  other  agencies,  may  face 
future  budget  reductions,  we  received 
assurances  from  the  Agency  at  our 
hearings  that  the  mill  tailings  stand- 
ards would  receive  a  high  priority.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  abandon 
this  careful  delineation  of  regulatory 
responsibilities  in  the  Mill  Tailings  Act 
unless  it  is  very  clear  that  this  system 
will  not  work. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  responses  to  my  questioni>  and  his 
willingness  to  accommodate  my  con- 
cerns over  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  obtain  a  clarification 
from  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
concerning  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment on  the  cleanup  of  an  inactive 
mill  tailings  site  within  my  State— the 
Edgemont.  S.  Dak.,  site.  As  Senators 
know,  the  Edgemont  site  is  unique  in 
several  respects. 

First,  although  it  is  an  inactive  site, 
it  is  not  covered  by  the  remedial  action 
program  of  the  Mill  Tailings  Act  be- 
cause the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
holds  a  current  NRC  license  for  the 
site.  At  the  same  time,  the  tailings  at 
the  Edgemont  site,  like  those  at  the 
inactive  sites  covered  by  the  Mill  Tail- 
ings Act,  were  generated  as  a  result  of 
defense  programs. 

Second,  TVA  has  expressed  its  will- 
ingness to  move  forward  promptly 
with  a  sound  cleanup  plan  for  the  site, 
which  includes  the  voluntary  commit- 
ment to  move  the  tailings,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  the  support  of  the  State 
and  local  communities.  Substantial 
progress  has  been  made  with  NRC  in 
developing  the  details  of  the  onsite 
cleanup  plan,  and  an  NRC  approval  of 
TVA's  cleanup  proposal  is  expected 
this  spring,  thus  permitting  cleanup  to 
begin  with  the  next  construction 
season.  I  ask  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment,  given  these  unique  as- 
pects of  the  Edgemont  situation,  if  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  postpone 
the  present  plans  for  reviewing  and 
approving  the  TVA  cleanup  plan  for 
the  site? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Given  the  imique 
situation  at  the  Edgemont  site,  includ- 
ing the  licensee's  voluntary  proposal 
to  move  the  tailings  and  other  factors 
supporting  the  licensee's  cleanup  pro- 
posal, this  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  postpone  the  expected  actions  on 
the  Edgemont  cleanup.  This  is  the 
case  even  though  the  NRC  has  indicat- 
ed that  uranium  mill  tailings  can  be 
disposed  of  at  existing  uranium  mill 
sites  without  risk  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment.  At  the 
same  time,  these  factors  are  sufficient- 
ly unique  that  the  Edgemont  cleanup 
plan  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  prece- 
dent for  cleanup  of  the  inactive  sites 
under  the  remedial  action  program  or 
for  requirements  for  active  mill  sites. 
Nor  should  action  on  the  Edgemont 
cleanup  be  viewed  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  now-suspended  NRC  uranium 
mill  licensing  regulations  and  criteria. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  would  expect  the  Commission 
to  proceed  on  its  present  schedule  in 
its  action  on  the  Edgemont  onsite 
cleanup. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act  of  1978  provided  for  imposi- 
tion of  reasonable  regulatory  require- 
ments for  protection  against  signifi- 
cant radiological  and  nonradiological 
hazards  from  uranium  mills  and  urani- 
imi mill  tailings.  As  a  result  of  that  act 


and  the  new  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  act,  however,  many 
problems  have  arisen. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  failed  to  issue  standards 
for  inactive  and  active  uranium  sites 
throughout  the  country.  Even  though 
the  1978  Mill  Tailings  Act  specifically 
set  forth  a  program  by  which  the  EPA 
would  first  establish  reasonable  crite- 
ria based  on  the  EPA  standards,  this 
has  not  been  done  and  numerous  prob- 
lems have  arisen.  NRC,  in  the  absence 
of  EPA  standards,  has  issued  its  own 
standards,  coupled  with  more  detailed 
requirements.  These  NRC  regulations 
impose  stringent  new  obligations  on 
the  uranium  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  specifically  criti- 
cized the  regulations  as  scientifically 
and  technically  unjustified.  In  addi- 
tion, DOE  has  testified  that  compli- 
ance with  comparable  standards  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  $500  million— before 
inflation— at  inactive  sites  alone.  NRC, 
moreover,  has  admitted  that  its  reg- 
ulations will  cost  $1  billion  or  more  at 
active  sites.  This  is  an  enormous  ex- 
pense in  view  of  NRC's  admission  that 
the  "risks"  involved  are  purely  hypo- 
thetical, that  they  may  be  zero,  and 
that  in  any  event  they  are  only  about 
1  in  70,000,000  to  the  average  person. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  solve  the 
problems  arising  from  the  1978  Mill 
Tailings  Act.  I  believe  we  should  now 
amend  the  act  in  order  to  continue  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety, 
while  at  the  same  time  requiring  a 
Federal  uranium  regulatory  program 
that  does  not  impose  unnecessary 
costs  on  the  critically  depressed  do- 
mestic uranium  industry. 

The  amendment  currently  pending 
to  the  NRC  Authorization  Act  will  do 
just  that. 

The  amendment  establishes  new 
deadlines  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  establish  standards 
for  active  and  inactive  sites.  It  will  for- 
mally suspend  NRC's  uranium  mill  li- 
censing requirements  pending  adop- 
tion of  EPA  standards  and  conform- 
ance of  the  NRC  regulations  to  those 
standards.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
will  clarify  the  role  of  the  agreement 
States  and  the  NRC  to  adopt  regula- 
tions which  may  differ  from  Federal 
requirements. 

The  amendment,  if  enacted,  will 
reduce  uranium  regulatory  burdens 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
public  health  and  safety.  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming  where  the  uranitmi  indus- 
try is  presently  in  a  very  critical  condi- 
tion, this  amendment  is  a  crucial  step 
in  helping  revitalize  the  industry  in 
order  to  meet  long-term  U.S.  energy 
needs.* 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  my  concern  about  the  legal, 
scientific,  and  economic  justification 
for  NRC's  uranium  mill  tailings  regu- 


lations, I  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  EInergy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Act  of  1982  which  prohibited  the  im- 
plementation of  those  questionable 
regulations.  Due  to  my  continuing  in- 
terest and  concern  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  uranium  mill  tailings 
amendment  proposed  for  incorpora- 
tion into  the  DOE/NRC  authorization 
bill.  I  strongly  believe  that  nuclear 
energy  serves,  and  will  continue  to 
serve,  as  an  important  source  for  our 
Nation's  defense  efforts.  It  is  vital  to 
the  country's  interests  that  nuclear 
energy  not  be  saddled  with  unreason- 
ably stringent  restrictions  In  a  mis- 
guided effort  to  eliminate  remote  and 
hypothetical  risks  without  regard  to 
the  enormous  costs  Involved.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  risk-free  environ- 
ment. To  insist  that  all  risks  be  elimi- 
nated Is  to  demand  that  we  forego  the 
benefits  of  a  modem  society  and 
accept  a  lower  standsj-d  of  living. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  decade  has 
witnessed  an  unwarranted  Impulse  to 
impose  new,  burdensome,  and  duplica- 
tive burdens  and  delays  on  nuclear 
power  development  without  taking 
into  account  the  costs  of  such  action 
and  weighing  them  against  the  bene- 
fits. This  tendency  Is  totally  unwar- 
ranted and  wholly  unrealistic  given 
the  safety  record  associated  with  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy.  Addi- 
tional burdens  on  nuclear  power  have 
contributed  to  the  higher  energy  costs 
in  this  coimtry,  as  well  as  the  Nation's 
current  inflation  and  unemployment 
problems. 

The  uranium  mill  tailings  amend- 
ment offers  an  opportunity  to  Intro- 
duce some  realism  into  the  picture.  It 
makes  clear  that  in  formulating  stand- 
ards and  other  requirements,  both 
EPA  and  NRC  must  take  into  account 
all  relevant  factors  including  not  only 
the  public  health  and  safety  but  also 
the  economic  costs  involved.  Balaincing 
these  factors  is  particularly  Important 
here  because  the  risks  posed  by  urani- 
um mill  tailings  are  conjectural  and 
vanishingly  small.  As  NRC  admits, 
there  is  no  evidence  establishing  that 
exposure  to  low  levels  of  radon  from 
mill  tailings  wiU  result  in  any  harm  at 
all.  It  is  obviously  highly  questionable 
to  invest  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  further  decrease  a  risk  which  is 
already  slight  and  moreover  is  only 
hypothetical  in  the  first  place. 

This  amendment  also  suspends 
NRC's  uranium  mill  licensing  require- 
ments. It  thus  reaffirms  the  result 
Congress  reached  in  the  language  in 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Act  of  1982  which  I  sponsored.  The 
NRC  regulations  are  subject  to  numer- 
ous criticisms.  First,  they  were  unlaw- 
fully Issued  In  advance  of  EIPA  stand- 
ards contrary  to  section  275  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Second,  their 
technical  basis  and  rationale  has  not 
been  established. 
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The  regulations.  If  enforced,  may 
well  result  In  greater  risks  than  they 
avoid.  For  one  thing,  complying  with 
them  will  require  movement  of  large 
masses  of  soil,  with  the  resulting  risks 
to  construction  workers  and  to  the 
public,  not  to  mention  the  disruption 
to  the  environment.  Moreover,  the 
regulations  will  drive  up  energy  costs. 

Well-informed  authorities  have  cri- 
tized  the  t>asis  for  the  regulations  inso- 
far as  they  focus  on  radon.  For  exam- 
ple. Dr.  David  Rosenbaum,  the  former 
head  of  the  EPA's  Office  of  Radiation 
Programs  recently  explained  that: 

E3>A  hu  estimated  (under  the  linear  non- 
threshold  saaumptlon)  that  (naturally  oc- 
curlnc)  Indoor  radon  causes  10,000  lung 
cancer  deaths  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  ...  If  the  money  spent  cleaning  up 
residual  thorium  or  uranium  from  past  op- 
erations were  spent  lowering  the  Indoor 
radon  levels,  far  more  lives  would  be  saved. 
Instead,  the  federal  government  Is  actively 
urging  citizens  to  8«al  up  their  houses; 
indeed.  It  Is  heavily  subsidizing  their  sealing 
up,  even  though  sealing  up  American  homes 
will  greatly  Increase  the  nimiber  of  cancer 
deaths  due  to  Indoor  radon  (under  the  gov- 
ernment's assumptions).  ...  It  makes  little 
sense  for  the  NRC  to  require  Its  licensees  to 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  to  protect  a 
few  people  from  the  risk  of  lung  cancer  In- 
duced by  breathing  In  alpha-emitters,  while 
the  federal  government  Is  suhsldlitlng  tens 
of  millions  of  people  to  take  actions  which 
will  raise  the  already  much  larger  risk  of  a 
large  part  of  our  population  to  lung  cancer 
cauae<d)  by  breathing  alpha-emmltters." 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  that 
agreement  States  may  adopt  regula- 
tions which  diverge  from  impractica- 
ble Federal  requirements.  My  State. 
New  Mexico,  regulates  more  tons  of 
mill  tailings  than  NRC.  Its  regulatory 
agencies  are  at  least  as  experienced  as 
the  Commlsson  In  a^ldressing  tailings 
problems.  After  lengthy  hearings.  New 
Mexico  determined  that  nimierous 
NRC  requirements  were  unreasonable, 
unnecessary,  and  impracticable  for  im- 
plementation In  the  State.  The  State 
accordingly  adopted  better-suited  al- 
ternatives. NRC  staff  have  in  the  past 
taken  the  position  that  such  diver- 
gence is  impermissible. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  State  alternatives  must  be  accept- 
ed by  the  Commission  unless  that 
body  finds,  after  a  hearing  before  five 
Commissions  themselves,  that  the 
State  requirements  are  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  Finally,  the 
amendment  reiterates  that  NRC  has 
not  properly  construed  the  statute  In 
taking  the  position  that  agreement 
States  which  are  actively  regulating 
mill  tailings  nevertheless  automatical- 
ly lost  their  regulatory  authority  in 
November  because  they  had  not  yet 
entered  into  "amended  agreements" 
with  NRC.  The  only  means  by  which 
the  Commission  may  reassert  author- 
ity in  agreement  States  which  already 
have  Jurisdiction  over  tailings  is  by 
means  of  notice  and  a  hearing  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  274(J). 


Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Mill  Tailings  Act.  as  amended  by 
this  legislation,  will  fully  and  com- 
pletely protect  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment,  whUe  at 
the  same  time  preventing  an  irrational 
crusade  by  regulatory  agencies  against 
all  remote  and  hypothetical  risks. 
Given  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
uranlimi  miners  in  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  other  States,  as 
well  as  the  Nation's  vital  interest  in 
this  important  strategic  mineral,  it  is 
Imperative  that  further  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  uranium  Indiistry  be 
avoided  and  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted.* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  time  certain  of  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  at  which  time  there  will  be 
a  rollcaU  vote  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment, together  with  an  additional  5 
minutes  on  each  side  for  concluding 
remarks.  With  that  understanding, 
under  the  regular  order  and  the  time 
agreement,  I  jrield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  858)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
does  the  Senator  propose  that  the 
time  be  charged? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quonun 
call  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  three  amendments 
which  were  authorized  under  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  order  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  mimner  contem- 
plated. One  of  them  has  been  disposed 
of  and  a  rollcall  vote  has  been  ordered 
on  the  second.  Under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered  that  vote  cannot  occtir 
until  2:10  p.m.,  this  afternoon.  The 
third  amendment,  an  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  which  was  in  order  under  the 


unanimous-consent     agreement,     was 
not  and  will  not  be  offered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  those  circumstances,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  12  noon  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
remind  Members  that  at  12  noon 
under  the  order  entered  on  yesterday 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until 
2  p.m.  in  order  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  may  participate  in 
their  party  caucuses  which  will  occur 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  2  o'clock  there  will  be  10  minutes 
of  debate,  equally  divided,  as  provided 
for  in  the  order  on  the  votes  that  have^ 
previously  been  ordered  and  at  2:10 
p.m.  the  votes  will  occur  on  the  Hart- 
Simpson  amendment,  and  perhaps  on 
final  passage  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  or- 
dered on  final  passage. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  for  the 
roUcall  vote  or  votes,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation then  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  409. 

Once  again  it  is  expected  that  the 
Senate  will  work  late  If  necessary 
today  in  order  to  try  to  complete  that 
measure. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  engagements  in  the  city  in 
which  Members  feel  an  obligation  to 
participate.  But.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  also  the  inexorable  marching  of 
time  and  the  end  of  this  month  will 
extinguish  the  operation  and  efficacy 
of  the  continuing  resolution  in  place, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  try  to  finish  this 
matter. 

Therefore,  we  will  be  in  late  as  and 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  make  good 
progress  or  perhaps,  I  hope  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  later  today  I  will  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution  for  the  Easter  recess, 
and  I  may  say  to  Members  at  this  time 
it  is  my  present  Intention  to  ask  that 
that  adjournment  resolution  provide 
that  the  Senate  may  adjourn  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 
Monday,  or  Tuesday,  depending  on 
the  workload  that  we  have  before  us. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  complete  action  on  the 
continuing  resolution  and  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in 
adjournment    for    the    Easter    recess 
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until  we  have  completed  action  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  meaning  action 
by  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  the  transmission 
of  that  message  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsLnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:41  a.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Lugar). 


NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  ajnendment  offered  by  Senator 
Hart  and  Senator  Mitchell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port and  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Hart  and  Mitchell. 
It  is  very  similar  to  a  bill  I  authored 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  must  clarify 
our  policy  on  the  use  of  commercial 
nuclear  fuel  for  nuclear  weapons 
sooner  rather  than  later.  All  too  often 
in  the  nuclear  area,  we  have  let  tech- 
nology develop,  only  to  be  confronted 
with  its  political  implications  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Today,  we  can  consider 
the  implications  of  one  new  technolo- 
gy, plutonium-laser-isotope  separation, 
well  before  it  Is  put  into  use.  Even 
though  this  process  is  still  being  devel- 
oped, we  are  already  feeling  its  politi- 
cal effects.  Therefore,  we  must  address 
the  questions  posed  by  this  new  tech- 
nology today. 

Plutonium-laser-isotope  separation, 
is  a  process  for  refining  plutonium 
from  reactor  grade  to  a  purity  suitable 
for  nuclear  weapons.  The  Department 
of  Energy  has  had  the  process  under 
development  for  several  years  now, 
and  I  understand  it  may  be  ready  for 
use  by  1987.  The  stated  use  of  this 
technology  today  is  to  clean  up  some 
reactor  grade  plutonium  produced  in 
DOE'S  Hanford  reactor  for  use  in  the 
weapons  program.  The  President's 
strategic  modernization  program  has 


increased  demand  for  plutoniimi  for 
nuclear  warheads  which  this  present 
supply  of  DOE  owned  and  produced 
plutonium  could  help  meet.  In  addi- 
tion, this  new  refining  process  could 
purify  plutonium  in  existing  nuclear 
warheads,  which  would  lower  the  radi- 
ation exposure  levels  of  those  who 
must  work  aroimd  nuclear  weapons. 

I  have  no  problem  with  these  legiti- 
mate uses  of  plutonium-laser-Lsotope 
separation,  Mr.  President.  What  trou- 
bles me.  and  what  the  Senate  must 
consider  today,  is  the  possibility  that 
this  process  will  be  used  to  refine  plu- 
tonium produced  in  our  commercial 
power  reactors  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons.  While  I  understand  that  the 
administration  has  no  plans  to  divert 
spent  power  reactor  fuel  to  the  weap- 
ons progrram,  there  have  been  several 
statements  by  high  administration  of- 
ficials indicating  that  this  might  be  a 
good  idea.  As  an  example,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  Secretary  Edwards'  comments 
before  the  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board.  The  active  development  of  this 
technology  combined  with  statements 
like  this  that  indicate  a  willingness  to 
use  it  on  commercial  fuel  means  that 
we  could  suffer  the  damage  to  our 
nonproliferation  policy  of  mixing 
peaceful  and  military  atoms  well 
before  we  divert  the  first  commercial 
fuel  rod  to  the  weapons  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  While  the  development 
of  this  technology  would  not  make  it 
any  easier  for  a  nation  to  build  its  first 
nuclear  bomb,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
weaken  American  diplomatic  efforts  to 
discourage  or  prevent  other  nations 
from  developing  atomic  weapons.  The 
main  objective  of  our  nonproliferation 
efforts  is  to  prevent  peaceful  nuclear 
power  facilities  from  being  turned  to 
military  ends.  If  we  go  ahead  with  this 
possibility  of  diverting  our  spent  com- 
mercial nuclear  fuel  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons—or just  ambiguously  keep  the 
option  open— we  shall  undercut  our 
nonproliferation  efforts.  We  shall 
become  hypocrites,  insisting  that 
other  nations  avoid  the  temptation  of 
using  their  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plants  for  a  weapons  program,  while 
going  right  ahead  with  it  ourselves. 

To  my  knowledge,  all  of  the  non- 
Communist  nations  that  have  signed 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  have 
kept  civilian  and  military  fuel  cycles 
separate.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
the  first  to  break  this  consensus. 
While  it  is  unclear  what  the  Soviet 
Union  does,  I  argue  that  Soviet  prac- 
tice is  irrelevant  for  this  debate.  Nu- 
clear proliferation  will  make  the  world 
a  very  dangerous  place— for  us  and  the 
Soviets.  We  owe  it  to  the  world  to  do 
nothing  that  would  speed  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons.  And  that 
means  doing  nothing  that  would  harm 


our  efforts  to  stem  proliferation, 
which  using  commercial  nuclear  fuel 
for  nuclear  weap>ons  would  certainly 
do.  We  can  provide  for  the  national 
defense  without  mixing  peaceful  and 
military  atoms. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  se- 
rious nonproliferation  implications  to 
mixing  commercial  and  military  fuel 
cycles,  I  think  we  should  carefully  con- 
sider several  other  aspects  of  relying 
on  this  plutonium  laser  process  for  our 
nuclear  weapons  material.  First,  is  it 
really  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity to  base  our  planning  on  an  experi- 
mental process?  We  must  make  deci- 
sions now  on  how  to  obtain  materials 
for  the  weapons  program  over  the 
next  10  years.  While  the  Department 
of  Energy  is  quite  sure  this  technology 
will  be  ready  by  1987,  I  am  sure  that 
anybody  with  experience  in  research 
and  development  wUl  look  at  that 
date— and  the  cost  estimates  that  ac- 
company it— with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
I>elays  and  cost  ovemins  are  too 
common  in  any  untried  experimental 
program  for  us  to  take  these  figures  at 
face  value.  We  have  always  obtained 
our  weapons  material  through  specifi- 
cally dedicated  production  reactors. 
While  these  are  getting  old  and  may 
have  to  be  replaced  at  some  time,  we 
know  that  they  work  well  and  on 
schedule.  Our  nuclear  programs  are 
vital  to  this  Nation's  security.  Let  us 
stick  to  the  tried  and  true  route  for 
materials  production. 

Second,  I  think  we  should  weigh 
very  carefully  the  implications  of 
using  commercial  nuclear  powerplants 
for  nuclear  power  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  broad  based  and  popular 
campaign  for  a  nuclear  freeze  sweep- 
ing the  Nation.  This  movement  should 
make  it  clear  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress the  tremendous  interest  around 
the  country  in  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions. Illinois  has  more  nuclear-gener- 
ated power  than  any  other  State.  I  can 
just  imagine  the  problems  that  Com- 
monwealth Edison,  our  largest  utility, 
would  have  with  popular  acceptance 
of  its  powerplants  if  their  spent  fuel 
was  being  used  to  make  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Nuclear  power  must  stand  or  fall 
on  the  basis  of  economics  and  safety. 
Using  nuclear  powerplants  to  make 
atomic  bombs  would  saddle  this  indus- 
try with  a  political  problem  it  just 
does  not  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  that  the  po- 
litical disadvantages  of  using  commer- 
cial nuclear  fuel  for  weapons  far  out- 
weigh its  potentially  illusory  financial 
benefits.  Keeping  the  option  open  of 
using  it  on  commercial  fuel  would 
bring  on  most  of  the  disadvantages  to 
our  nonproliferation  policy  well  before 
we  receive  any  of  the  supposed  bene- 
fits. We  must  restrict  this  technology 
to  military  use  only.  If  we  do  not,  we 
are  sending  a  very  clear  signal  to  the 
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rest  of  the  world  that  we  may  break 
with  the  foundations  of  the  Interna- 
tional nonproliferatlon  regime.  The 
political  damage  that  could  result 
from  that  would  carry  a  price  tag  far 
higher  than  any  cost  we  pay  to  keep 
our  commercial  nuclear  power  reactors 
from  becoming  bomb  factories. 

EXHIBIT  I 

TBANSCRIFT  OF  PROCXKStROS 

Secretary  Edwards.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  reprocessing. 

One  of  the  advantages,  for  example,  is 
that  we  are  going  to  be  needing  some  more 
Plutonium  for  our  weapons  programs,  and 
the  best  way  I  can  see  to  get  that  plutonium 
is  to  solve  your  waste  problem.  Reprocess  It. 
pull  out  the  Plutonium  and  you  may  have  to 
upgrade  that. 

Many  of  you  know  more  about  that  than  I 
do,  but  I  understand  that  we  have  to  up- 
grade the  Plutonium  to  weapons  grade.  It 
makes  sense  to  me  that  if  you  are  short  of 
Plutonium,  let's  reprocess  some  of  the  fuel 
rods  and  get  the  uranium  out  to  be  used  In  a 
light  water  reactor. 

We  could  also  use  the  plutonium  in  the 
breeder  reactor  and  get  that  technology 
proven  and  move  ahead  in  that  area,  and  we 
would  solve  two  problems  at  one  time.  It 
Just  makes  a  lot  of  senxe  to  me  to  go  that 
route. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hart 
and  others  to  prohibit  the  use  of  com- 
mercial special  nuclear  material  for 
nuclear  explosive  purposes. 

I  can  see  absolutely  no  Justification 
for  legislatively  foregoing  an  Impor- 
tant national  security  option  that  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  the  Atomic 
Elnergy  Act  and  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferatlon Treaty. 

I  frankly  do  not  understand  what 
the  amendment  is  supposed  to  accom- 
plish. As  I  understand  it,  this  is  sup- 
posed to  do  something  for  U.S.  nuclear 
nonproliferatlon  objectives.  For  some 
reason,  I  have  difficulty  Imaging  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi  or  any  other  national 
leader  foregoing  the  pursuit  of  nuclear 
weapons  Just  because  the  United 
States  has  had  the  audacity  to  prohib- 
it legislatively  the  use  of  commercial 
Plutonium  for  weapons  use.  The  logic 
escapes  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sus- 
pect the  Kremlin  would  be  delighted 
with  this  amendment— here  we  go 
again,  giving  up  an  important  national 
security  option  unilaterally  and  unnec- 
essarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  seriously  considered 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Mart 
amendment  to  require  the  use  of  com- 
mercial special  nuclear  material  for 
defense  purposes  if  such  use  can  be 
shown  to  be  cost  effective.  It  Is  not  at 
all  clear  to  me  that  it  makes  any  sense 
to  build  one  or  more  new  defense  reac- 
tors—at a  cost  of  several  billion  dollars 
each— when  today  there  are  70  tons  of 
plutonium  in  spent  commercial  fuel 
now  stored  at  reactor  sites  around  the 
country.  We  could  solve  much  of  the 
comr-"rcial  nuclear  waste  problem  by 


this  approach  if  the  Government 
would  simply  take  the  spent  commer- 
cial fuel  for  reprocessing  In  defense  fa- 
cilities. But  I  shall  not  offer  my 
amendment  because  the  whole  ques- 
tion needs  further  study  and  the  eco- 
nomics are  not  formulated  at  this 
point.  I  know  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cost  of  their  amendment. 
Actually,  perhaps  they  want  the  tax- 
payers to  ignore  the  cost  implications. 
I,  for  one,  cannot. 

History  will  condemn  the  United 
States  for  Its  handling  of  atomic 
energy.  At  a  point  not  too  many  years 
ago,  we  could  have  become  the  free 
world's  credible  supplier  of  nuclear 
fuel  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  by  so 
doing,  we  would  have  kept  a  monopoly 
on  nuclear  technology  needed  to  devel- 
op nuclear  weapons.  All  that  other  na- 
tions wanted  was  the  benefit  of  nucle- 
ar power — clean,  safe,  efficient,  electri- 
cal power.  They  would  have  paid  the 
United  States  for  powerplants  and  let 
us  retain  complete  control  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel— as  long  as  we  were  reliable. 
But  we  have  made  stupid  decisions- 
many  in  the  name  of  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation— and  we  have  literally 
forced  dozens  of  nations  to  develop 
their  own  nuclear  technology.  The  de- 
cision to  ban  reprocessing  of  spent 
commercial  fuel  is  the  classic  example. 
This  administration  is  seeking  tc  re- 
store the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  the  international  atomic  energy 
arena:  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late.  Clearly, 
this  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Mr.  I»resident,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  considered  this  same  provi- 
sion last  week  when  S.  1662,  the  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  was 
marked  up.  The  committee  over- 
whelmingly rejected  this  provision  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage from  the  committee  report  on 
this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lan- 
guage was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  203  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  Section 
57  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  that  would 
prohibit  special  nuclear  material  produced 
in  the  commercial  sector  from  being  used 
for  nuclear  explosive  purposes.  The  Com- 
mittee supports  the  Administration  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  section. 

Since  the  first  commercial  power  reactor 
began  producing  electricity  In  1957,  the 
United  States  has  carefully  and  deliberately 
maintained  a  clear  distinction  between  its 
commercial  and  Its  military  nuclear  pro- 
grams. This  has  been  done  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  without  the  necessity  for  a 
legislative  mandate  to  do  so.  There  are  no 
plans  at  this  time  to  use  any  commercial  nu- 
clear products  in  suiy  defense  program. 
However,  the  United  SUtes  has  always  kept 
available  the  option  to  use  commercial  nu- 


clear facilities  and  products  for  military 
purposes,  should  our  national  security  inter- 
ests so  dictate.  This  option  was  carefully 
preserved  when  the  United  States  signed 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  In 
view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  can 
see  no  reason  to  enact  this  legislation  at  this 
point  in  time:  to  the  contrary,  the  percep- 
tion of  this  legislation  by  our  allies,  our  po- 
tential adversaries  and  the  Third  World 
may  well  be  that  the  United  States  is  fore- 
going yet  another  vital  national  security 
option— unilaterally  and  unnecessarily. 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  what 
impact,  if  any,  that  this  historic  separation 
has  had  on  the  proliferation  question.  Of 
the  nuclear  weapons'  states  that  signed  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  only  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  totally  separate  military  and  civilian 
nuclear  programs.  EJmerglng  nuclear  weap- 
ons' states  appear  driven  by  economic  and 
other  considerations  to  combine  their  mili- 
tary and  commercial  nuclear  programs. 

In  opposing  this  provision,  the  Committee 
is  not  supporting,  endorsing  or  encouraging 
the  use  of  commercial  nuclear  facilities  and 
products  for  military  purposes.  The  Com- 
mittee respects  the  historical  separation  of 
civilian  and  military  nuclear  programs.  The 
Committee  t)elleves  that  the  use  of  commer- 
cial nuclear  facilities  or  products  should  t>e 
used  for  defense  purposes  only  as  a  last 
resort  and  that  the  Administration  should 
make  plans  to  continue  to  supply  necessary 
special  nuclear  materials  for  defense  pur- 
poses from  reactors  and  processing  facilities 
dedicated  to  that  purpose. 

To  reinforce  its  view  that  commercial  nu- 
clear facilities  or  products  should  not  be 
used  except  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, the  Committee  recommends  that  Sec- 
tion 55  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
which  is  the  authority  for  the  Energy  De- 
partment to  use  commercial  nuclear  facili- 
ties or  products  for  any  purpose,  be  amend- 
ed to  require  Presidential  certification  as  to 
the  national  security  need  before  such  use  is 
made. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  in  support  of  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  50  seconds. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  1  Vi  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  few  summary  com- 
ments on  this  amendment.  At  the 
outset,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  what  this  amendment 
does.  By  prohibiting  the  use  of  com- 
mercial spent  fuel  as  a  source  of  mate- 
rial for  the  weapons  program,  the 
amendment  essentially  does  two 
things.  First,  provides  a  much-needed 
statement  of  national  policy  that  the 
United  States  will  exhaust  all  other 
available  options  for  meeting  fully  the 
needs  of  the  weapons  program  before 
it  considers  using  spent  fuel  from  com- 
mercial powerplants.  The  need  for  this 
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statement  of  national  policy  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  statements  by  DOE  offi- 
cials that  this  option  might  be  used  at 
some  point  in  the  future. 

Second,  the  amendment  assures 
that,  if  an  emergency  or  some  other 
unforseen  problem  arises  such  that 
this  is  the  only  available  option  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  weapons  pro- 
gram, the  administration  must  come 
to  the  Congress  and  obtain  its  approv- 
al, through  a  change  in  the  law.  before 
It  proceeds  with  this  option.  In  es- 
sence, the  amendment  does  no  more 
than  what  DOE  has  already  testified 
it  Is  prepared  to  do— to  only  use  this 
option  as  a  last  resort  after  all  other 
options  have  been  exhausted:  and  to 
consult  with  the  Congress  before  pro- 
ceeding with  this  option. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several 
sound  reasons  for  this  amendment. 
The  most  persuasive  of  these  for  me  is 
the  inappropriate  and  heavy  burden 
that  the  use  of  commercial  spent  fuel 
for  weapons  purposes  would  place  on 
the  nuclear  industry.  I  simply  believe 
that  this  would  be  the  final  blow  to 
the  nuclear  power  program— particu- 
larly if  the  Issue  of  using  nuclear  pow- 
erplants as  weapons  factories  is  inject- 
ed as  an  issue  in  the  already  complex 
maze  of  the  NRC  licensing  process.  In 
fact,  press  accounts  of  the  DOE's  pro- 
posal to  use  commercial  spent  fuel  for 
weapons  purposes  have  included  the 
serious  concerns  in  this  regard  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nuclear  industry. 
In  that  regard,  then,  Mr.  President, 
this  to  me  Is  a  pronuclear  amendment 
in  that  it  assures  that  DOE  will  only 
use  this  option  as  a  last  resort  and 
after  obtaining  express  congressional 
approval. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  prevent  the  serious  damage 
to  our  nonproliferatlon  objectives  that 
would  result  through  the  unnecessary 
and  Ill-advised  use  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  for  weapons  purposes.  This 
concern  was  addressed  fully  in  the 
debate  this  morning. 

Those  who  argue  against  the  amend- 
ment allege  that  the  amendment 
would  contradict  provisions  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
treaty  and  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
that  would  otherwise  permit  the 
United  States  to  use  commercial  spent 
fuel  for  weapons  purposes.  There  Is 
simply  no  conflict  here.  Certainly, 
nothing  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  or 
the  treaty  in  any  way  prohibits  the 
United  States  from  adopting  the  re- 
striction contained  in  the  amendment 
as  a  matter  of  national  law.  Nor  is  this 
amendment  in  any  way  like  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  that  regard.  Mr. 
President,  that  DOE  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  it  does  not  expect  to  rely 
on  the  use  of  commercial  spent  fuel  to 
meet  fully  all  presently  projected 
weapons  needs.  DOE  hjis  also  acknowl- 
edged that  the  technology  needed  to 


make  use  of  commercial  spent  fuel  for 
this  purpose  is  not  even  available  at 
this  time.  Therefore,  prudence  alone 
would  argue  in  favor  of  insuring  that 
this  remains  a  last-resort  option— as 
this  amendment  would  do.  If  a  true 
national  emergency  arises  that  re- 
quires the  use  of  this  option,  then  I 
would  certainly  support  its  use.  This 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  pro- 
hibit prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to 
allow  the  option  to  be  used  in  such  a 
situation,  but  it  does  provide  essential 
safeguards  to  guarantee  that  the  use 
of  the  option  occurs  only  as  a  last 
resort,  after  careful  consideration,  and 
with  the  express  approval  of  Congress. 
For  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr.  F»resi- 
dent,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  simply  what 
this  amendment  does.  We  are  simply 
prohibiting  the  use  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  as  a  source  of  material  for 
the  weapons  program.  I  think  that  is 
critically  important.  I  think  that  as  I 
have  said,  having  served  for  3  years  on 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Subcommittee,  I  simply  believe  that 
the  most  ijersuaslve  reason  for  me  to 
support  this  amendment,  from  my 
background  on  the  subcommittee,  is 
that  I  think  it  is  going  to  put  such  an 
inappropriate  and  totally  heavy 
burden  upon  the  use  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  if  we  do  this  for  weapons 
purposes.  It  is  going  to  put  a  tremen- 
doi;is  burden  on  the  nuclear  industry.  I 
simply  believe  it  could  well  be  the 
final  blow  to  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram, particularly  if  this  issue  of  using 
nuclear  powerplants  as  weapons  facto- 
ries is  injected  as  an  issue  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  in  the  already 
complex  maze  of  the  NRC  licensing 
process.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

This  could  be  the  death  knell  for 
commercial  nuclear  power  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  speak  as  one  who 
is  pronuclear  and  believes  that  Is  a 
critically  important  part  of  the  mix  in 
our  energy-objective  resources. 

Another  argument  is  that  this  use  I 
have  spoken  of  will  have  repercussions 
throughout  the  international  commu- 
nity and  how  we  have  stepped  back  on 
our  commitment.  These  are  the  two 
important  reasons  why  I  support  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  to  my  colleague  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  vote  in  a  moment  on 
what  is  a  potentially  monumental 
question,  whether  the  administration 
should  use  its  own  discretion  on 
whether  to  use  the  spent  nuclear  com- 
mercial fuel  as  a  source  of  material  for 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 
That  would  be  crossing  a  threshold 
this  country  has  not  crossed  in  the  last 
30  years:  that  is,  in  the  history  of  the 
American  nuclear   industry.   Starting 


with  President  Eisenhower,  through 
all  administrations  since,  every  Presi- 
dent aind  every  Congress  has  drawn  a 
straight  and,  I  think,  clearly  defined 
wall  between  the  domestic  and  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  energy  and  the  mili- 
tary or  defense  use  of  nucleair  energy. 
If  this  amendment  fails,  we  shall  be 
breaching  that  wall  in  a  very,  very  se- 
rious way.  The  result  will  be  to  throw 
into  very  serious  questions  the  future 
of  domestic  nuclear  energy  in  this 
country  because,  as  I  say,  the  oppo- 
nents will  allege,  and  with  some  degree 
of  propriety,  that  every  domestic  nu- 
clear powerplant  is  potentially  the 
manufacturer  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Finally,  we  shall  be  sending  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  in  the  business  of  substi- 
tuting the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  by 
the  destructive  use  of  the  atom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  used  or  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  this  amendment.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bemtseh) 
IS  absent  because  of  illness  in  the 
family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  M  Leg.] 

yEAS-88 

Abdnor 

Ford 

MeUenbaum 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Oraasley 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

PeU 

BoKhwlU 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hayakswa 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

HoUlngs 

Ptyor 

Byrd.    Harry  F. 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Jr. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Iiiouye 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kaasebaum 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Taxalt 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stennls 

DeConclni 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Long 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Weicker 

Easleton 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Melcher 
NAY8-9 

Denton 

Ooldwater 

Nickles 

East 

Heflin 

Thurmond 

Oam 

Helms 

Tower 
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So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  857)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  fiscal  year  1982- 
83  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
authorization  bill.  But  I  do  have  some 
reservations  about  the  provisions  In 
section  201  authorizing  the  NRC  to 
issue  Interim  operation  licenses  for  nu- 
clear powerplants  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  all  hearings  required  for  a  final 
operating  license. 

I  believe  these  provisions  are  unnec- 
essary. I  hope  they  will  not  also  prove 
harmful. 

This  extraordinary  interim  licensing 
authority  was  requested  by  the  NRC— 
then  modified  and  Incorporated  Into 
this  authorization— to  deal  with  a  very 
specific  problem:  As  of  April  1,  1981. 
the  NRC  anticipated  that  each  of  11 
nuclear  powerplants  seeking  operating 
licenses  would  sit  completed  and  idle 
for  periods  ranging  from  1  to  13 
months  before  these  licenses  could  be 
granted.  Failure  to  complete  licensing 
procedures  at  the  time  the  plants  were 
ready  to  operate  would  needlessly  de- 
prive utility  owners  and  ratepayers  of 
the  capacity  the  plant  could  provide, 
while  large  carrying  costs  for  the  facil- 
ity would  be  incurred.  The  slippage  in 
the  licensing  period  occurred  because 
the  NRC  was  forced  to  reallocate  its 
staff  to  study  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident,  evaluate  its  lessons,  and  de- 
velop new  safety  regulations 

While  the  Commission  sought  limit- 
ed authority  to  license  Interim  oper- 
ations at  up  to  a  5-percent  level,  the 
bill  authorizes  licensing  beyond  this 
"low-power"  level  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  delay  between  completion  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  these  II 
plants. 

While  the  situation  last  April  might 
justify  such  procedures,  those  special 
circumstances  no  longer  exist.  The 
latest  NRC  status  report  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  dated  Febru- 
ary 26.  1982.  now  projects  a  delay  of 
only  1  month  each,  for  two  power- 
plants. 

Interim  licensing  may  be  Justifiable 
under  circumstances  where  delay  is 
caused  by  factors  unrelated  to  the 
plant  seeking  licensing. 

It  should  not  be  used  as  a  device  for 
watering  down  the  licensing  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  a  particular 
plant. 

My  concern  is  that,  with  this  author- 
ity on  the  books,  the  NRC  may  come 
under  strong  pressure  to  allow  oper- 
ations to  proceed  even  while  signifi- 


cant health  and  safety  issues  remain 
unresolved.  If  this  authority  is  mis- 
used—if Interim  licensing  makes  the 
hearing  process  meaningless— it  will 
erode  public  confidence  in  the  NRC's 
role  of  protecting  public  health  and 
safety. 

I  am  relieved,  however,  that  the 
committee  did  Include  in  the  bill  im- 
portant safeguards  which  greatly 
reduce  this  risk.  The  bill  requires 
filing  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  and  the  NRC  staff 
safety  and  environmental  reports,  as 
well  as  an  emergency  plan.  t)efore  the 
submission  of  an  interim  license  peti- 
tion. Most  importantly,  only  the  Com- 
mission itself— not  the  staff— may 
decide  on  the  Interim  license  at  low 
power  and  any  successive  power  level, 
and  only  after  determining  that:  First, 
all  requirements  of  law  are  met  other 
than  completion  of  hearings;  second, 
interim  licensing  will  not  Jeopardize 
public  health  and  safety  or  the  envi- 
ronment; and  third,  interim  licensing 
is  truly  necessary  to  eliminate  unwar- 
ranted delays  between  the  time  of 
plant  completion  and  final  licensing. 

I  hope  these  significant  safety  provi- 
sos and  clear  needs  test  will  Insure 
only  the  most  limited  and  cautious  ap- 
plication by  the  NRC  of  this  discre- 
tionary authority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Senator  Simpson,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  Sena- 
tor Hart,  for  their  work  on  the  NRC 
authorization  bill.  Their  efforts  in 
managing  the  bill  through  the  Senate 
are  to  be  commended.  The  bill  that 
the  Senate  has  Just  passed  provides 
the  framework  for  essential  improve- 
ment throughout  the  nuclear  regula- 
tory process. 

This  bill  is  the  first  to  provide  a  mul- 
tiyear  authorization  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  enabling  the 
agency  to  plan  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently on  a  longer  term  basis  for  the 
implementation  of  its  regulatory  func- 
tion. 

The  bill  looks  to  the  future  in  speci- 
fying research  into  the  licensing  re- 
quirements of  new  generations  of  reac- 
tors, further  strengthening  the  Com- 
mission's role  in  securing  safe  nuclear 
energy  in  the  years  ahead.  Such  re- 
search will  enable  the  Commission  to 
establish  the  regulatory  framework  we 
shali  need  as  fast  breeder  reactors  and 
high  temperature  gas-cooled  reactors 
are  developed  in  this  country. 

It  also  contains  provisions  to  allevi- 
ate the  present  constraints  Imposed 
upon  the  Conmiission  after  the  inci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island.  It  contains 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  which  facilitate  the  issuance  of  In- 
terim operating  licenses  to  utilities,  at 
all  times  specif  jring  that  there  shall  be 
no  compromise  in  health  and  safety 
concerns.  These  provisions  should  be 


of  benefit  to  the  industry  in  assisting 
the  more  even  flow  of  plant  construc- 
tion and  operation. 

A  third  amendment,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  was  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  It  provides  that  persons  guilty 
of  willfully  interrupting  the  operation 
of  a  powerplant.  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties.  This  redresses  the  situation 
which  existed  prior  to  consideration  of 
the  NRC  authorization  bill  for  1981 
(S.  6358)  in  which  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  after  an  incident  at  a  TVA 
plant.  Because  the  bill  was  not  en- 
acted, the  amendment  did  not  become 
law.  Interference,  whether  through 
physical  damage,  or  by  Improper  use. 
has  serious  implications  for  the  plant, 
the  utility,  and  customers,  and  may 
even  endanger  public  health  and 
safety.  I  am  personally  most  satisfied 
to  see  that  this  provision  has  again 
been  included  in  the  current  bill,  and  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  for 
incorporating  it  into  this  measure. 

Another  major  amendment  to  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
pursue  the  establishment  of  a  saifety 
goal;  the  quantitative  assessment  of 
comparative  levels  of  risk  In  power 
production,  in  the  definition  of  new 
regulatory  requirements  for  existing 
and  new  nuclear  powerplants.  The  ob- 
jective in  safety  philosophy  will  enable 
the  nuclear  industry  to  plan  more 
readily  to  meet  coherent  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Funds  to  facilitate  the  deployment 
of  resident  nuclear  Inspectors  at  every 
nuclear  site  are  also  Incorporated  in 
the  bill  and  the  Conunlssion  is  man- 
dated to  review  and  develop  its  quality 
control  and  assurance  methodis  and 
techniques,  to  secure  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  proper  safety 
standards. 

In  addition  to  such  positive  contribu- 
tions toward  the  greater  efficacy  of 
the  Commission's  operations,  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  raised  other  significant 
issues.  Fundamental  policies  of  con- 
cern to  us  all,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  overseas,  have  been  considered 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  all  my 
colleagues  who  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  debate,  and  I 
pledge  my  continued  cooperation  In 
structuring  legislation  imperative  to 
safety  and  progress  in  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  please  take  their  seats.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Under  the  previous  order,  we  will 
now  move  to  third  reading.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  and  the  bill  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  order,  I  ask 
that    the    Senate    proceed    without 
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debate  to  the  consideration  of  House 
companion  bill  H.R.  2330;  that  the 
text  of  S.  1207.  as  amended,  be  substi- 
tuted without  debate  for  that  of  H.R. 
2330:  and  that  third  reading  of  H.R. 
2330  and  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
follow  Immediately  thereafter  without 
debate.  And  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  ordering  the  yeas 
and  nays?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  sUte  the  House  bUl  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3330)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  RegxUatory  Commls- 
8lon  In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  blU  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Scmcrrr)  i&  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  is  absent  because  of  Illness  in  the 
family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.] 
YEAS-97 


Cochran 

Olenn 

Andrews 

Cohen 

Ooldwater 

Annstrong 

Cranston 

Oorton 

Baker 

D'Amato 

Orasaley 

B«ucus 

Danforth 

Hart 

BIden 

DeCondnl 

Hatch 

Boren 

Denton 

Hatfield 

BoKhwlU 

Dixon 

HawUns 

Brmdley 

Dodd 

Hayakawa 

Bumpers 

Dole 

Heflln 

Burdlck 

Domenld 

Heinz 

Byrd. 

Durenberger 

Helms 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Eagleton 

Holllngs 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Ean 

Huddleston 

Cannon 

Exon 

Humphrey 

Chafee 

Ford 

Inouye 

ChUes 

Oam 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

MltcheU 

Sarbanea 

Johnston 

Moynihan 

Saaser 

Kaasebaum 

Murkowski 

Slmpmn 

Kasten 

NIcUes 

Specter 

Kennedy 

Nunn 

Stafford 

Ijuialt 

Packwood 

Stennls 

Leahy 

PeU 

Stevens 

Levin 

Percy 

Symms 

Lons 

Preasler 

Thurmond 

Lugar 

Proxmlre 

Tower 

Mathias 

Pryor 

Tsongas 

Matsunaca 

Quayle 

WaUop 

Mattlngly 

Randolph 

Warner 

McClure 

Rlegle 

Welcker 

Meleher 

Roth 

Zorlnaky 

Metzenbaum 

Rudman 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Bentsen  Schmltt 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2330).  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  (H.R.  2330)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section  305  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1982 
AND  1983 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2017)  and  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5875),  for  the  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  to  remain  available  untU  expended 
(485.200.000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$530,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

(1)  not  more  than  (85,100.000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (78.280.000  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  may  be  used  for  "Nuclear  Reactor 
Regulation."  of  which  amount,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  (6.500,000  Is  authorized  each 
such  fiscal  year  to  be  used  for  licensing 
review  work  for  a  fast  breeder  reactor  plant 
project,  and  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
(1,000,000  Is  authorized  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  be  used  to  accelerate  the  effort  in 
gas-cooled  thermal  reactor  preappllcation 
review; 

(2)  not  more  than  (62,900.000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (70.270,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  may  be  used  for  "Inspection  and  En- 
forcement," of  which  amount,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  (5,013,000  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  an  amount  not  to  exceed  (6,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983  Is  authorized  to  be  used  for 
the  Nuclear  DaU  Link  System:  Provided, 
hoioever.  That  not  more  than  (1,000.000.  to 
establish  a  prototype  Nuclear  Data  Link 
System  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  systems 
that  could  be  used  to  acquire  significant  nu- 
clear powerplant  data,  and  to  transmit  and 
distribute  these  daU  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission's  Operations  Center  per- 
sonnel, shall  be  used  In  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  until  such  time  as  the  Commission  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  Congress  assessing  the 
results  of  the  prototyi)e  Nuclear  Data  Link 
System  and  discussing  the  specific  role  or 
role*  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's Operations  Center  personnel  in  re- 
sponding to  nuclear  powerplant  accidents, 
the  Information  needs  of  such  personnel  to 
carry  out  each  such  role,  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  alternative  systems  for  satisfying 
such  Information  needs,  and  a  Commission 


recommendation  on  implementing  a  specific 
system  for  all  operating  nuclear  power- 
plants; 

(3)  not  more  than  (38,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (48.020,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  may  be  used  for  "Nuclear  BCaterial 
Safety  and  Safeguards"; 

(4)  not  more  than  (240,300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (270,170,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  may  be  used  for  "Nuclear  Regulatory 
Research":  of  which  amount,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  (20,400,000  Is  authorized  each 
such  fiscal  year  to  be  used  for  fast  breeder 
reactor  safety  research,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  (3.500,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  (4,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  is  authorized  to  be  used  to  acceler- 
ate the  effort  In  gas-cooled  thermal  reactor 
safety  research,  and  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  (45,500,000  is  authorized  each  such 
fiscal  year  to  be  used  for  the  Loss  of  Fluid 
Test  Facility  research  program; 

(5)  not  more  than  (21,900.000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (20.610.000  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  may  be  used  for  "Program  Technical 
Support"; 

(6)  not  more  than  (37.000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  (42,650,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  may  be  used  for  "Program  Direction 
and  Administration". 

(b)  The  Commission  may  use  not  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  to  exercise  Its  authority 
under  section  31  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enter  Into 
grants  and  cooperative  agreements  with  uni- 
versities pursuant  to  that  section.  Grants 
made  by  the  Commission  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Grants  and  Co- 
operative Agreements  Act  of  1977  and  other 
applicable  law. 

(c)  No  amount  appropriated  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  in 
excess  of  the  amount  expressly  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  therefore  by  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  of  such  subsection  if  such 
excess  amount  is  greater  than  (500,000,  nor 
may  the  amount  available  from  any  appro- 
priation for  any  purpose  specified  In  such 
paragraphs  be  reduced  by  more  than 
(500,000  unless— 

(Da  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  (not 
Including  any  day  in  which  either  House  of 
Congress  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment 
sine  die)  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  of  notice  given  by  the 
Commission  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  In  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or 

(2)  each  such  committee  has.  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period,  transmitted  to 
the  Commission  a  written  notification  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  102.  Moneys  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  cooperative  nuclear  research 
program  and  the  material  access  authoriza- 
tion program  may  be  retained  and  used  for 
salaries  and  expenses  associated  with  those 
programs,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484).  and  shall  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

Sic.  103.  From  appropriations  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  under  section 
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101(a).  the  Commission  may  transfer  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  sums  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  performance 
by  such  agencies  of  activities  for  which  such 
appropriations  of  the  Commission  were 
made.  The  sums  so  transferred  may  be 
merged  with  the  appropriation  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  sums  transferred. 

Sbc.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  authority  to  make  pay- 
ments hereunder  shall  be  effective  except  to 
such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

Sxc.  IDS.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
used  for  the  Loss  of  Fluid  Test  Facility  In 
accordance  with  section  101(a)<4)  of  this 
Act.  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  the  Com- 
Oiission  shall  provide  funding  through  con- 
tract with  the  organization  responsible  for 
the  Loss  of  Fluid  Test  operations  for  a  de- 
tailed technical  review  and  analysis  of  re- 
search results  obtained  from  the  Loss  of 
Fluid  Test  Facility  research  program.  The 
technical  review  and  analysis  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  Commission  appropriate  revisions 
to  appendix  K  to  part  SO  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
Loss  of  Fluid  Test  research  results.  The  con- 
tract shall  provide  funding  for  not  less  than 
twenty  man-years  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  to  conduct  the  technical 
review  and  analjrsis. 

Sk.  106.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
Commission  to  expedite  the  establishment 
of  safety  goals  for  nuclear  reactor  regula- 
tion. The  development  of  safety  goals  and 
accompanying  methodologies  for  their  ap- 
plication should  be  expedited  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  shall  precede, 
unless  the  Commission  decides  otherwise, 
the  Issuance  of  other  regulations  contem- 
plated by  the  Commission  that  could  affect 
engineered  safety  features,  siting  require- 
ments, or  emergency  planning. 

TITLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OP  1954 
Sec.  201.  Section  192  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sbc.  192.  IirmtiM  Oi»t3t*Tino  Licraisr— 
"a.  In  any  proceeding  upon  an  application 
for  an  operating  license  for  a  utilization  fa- 
cility required  to  be  licensed  under  section 
103  or  104  b.  of  this  Act.  in  which  a  hearing 
is  otherwise  required  pursuant  to  section 
189  a.,  the  applicant  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  an  Interim  operating  license  for 
such  facility  authorizing  fuel  loading,  test- 
ing, and  operation  at  a  specific  power  level 
to  be  determined  by  the  Commission,  pend- 
ing final  action  by  the  Commission  on  the 
application.  The  initial  petition  for  an  Inter- 
im operating  license  for  each  such  facility, 
and  any  interim  operating  license  Issued  for 
such  facility  based  upon  the  initial  petition, 
shall  be  limited  initially  to  power  levels  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  rated  full  thermal 
power.  Following  Issuance  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Interim  operating  license  for 
each  such  facility,  the  licensee  may  file  peti- 
tions with  the  Commission  to  amend  the  li- 
cense to  allow  facility  operation  in  staged 
increases  at  specific  power  levels,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  exceeding  5 
per  centum  of  rated  full  thermal  power.  The 
Initial  petition  for  an  Interim  operating  li- 
cense for  each  such  facility  may  be  filed  at 
any  time  after  the  filing  of :  ( 1 )  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards required  by  subsection  182  b.;  (2)  the 
filing  of  the  initial  Safety  Evaluation 
Report  by  the  Nuclear  Regiilatory  Commis- 


sion staff  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission staff's  first  supplement  to  the 
report  prepared  in  response  to  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards for  the  facility:  (3)  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  staff's  final  detailed 
statement  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  facility  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
102<2MC)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  853):  and  (4)  a 
State,  local,  or  utility  emergency  prepared- 
ness plan  for  the  facility.  Petitions  for  the 
Issuance  of  an  interim  operating  license,  or 
for  an  amendment  to  such  a  license  allowing 
operation  at  a  specific  power  level  greater 
than  that  authorized  in  the  initial  interim 
operating  license,  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  affidavit  or  affidavits  setting  forth  the 
specific  facts  upon  which  the  petitioner 
relies  to  Justify  issuance  of  the  interim  oper- 
ating license  or  the  amendment  thereto. 
The  Commission  shall  publish  notice  of 
each  such  petition  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  such  trade  or  news  publications  as 
the  Commission  deems  appropriate  to  give 
reasonable  notice  to  persons  who  might 
have  a  potential  interest  in  the  grant  of 
such  Interim  operating  license  or  amend- 
ment thereto.  Any  person  may  file  affida- 
vits In  support  of,  or  In  opposition  to.  the 
petition  within  thirty  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  such  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

"b.  With  respect  to  any  petition  filed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  a.  of  this  section,  the 
Conunlsslon  may  Issue  an  Interim  operating 
license,  or  amend  the  license  to  authorize 
interim  operation  at  each  specific  power 
level  greater  than  that  authorized  in  the  ini- 
tial interim  operating  license,  as  determined 
by  the  Conunlsslon.  upon  finding  that— 

"(1 )  In  all  respects  other  than  the  conduct 
or  completion  of  any  required  hearing,  the 
requirements  of  law  are  met: 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments, there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that 
operation  of  the  facility  during  the  period 
of  the  interim  operating  license  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  terms  and  conditions  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environment 
during  the  period  of  interim  operation:  and 

"(3)  denial  of  such  Interim  operating  li- 
cense will  result  In  delay  between  the  date 
on  which  construction  of  the  facility  is  suf- 
ficiently completed.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  to  permit  Issuance  of  the  Inter- 
im operating  license,  and  the  date  when 
such  facility  would  otherwise  begin  full 
power  operation. 

The  Interim  operating  license  shall  become 
effective  upon  Issuance  and  shall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  necessary,  Including  the  du- 
ration of  the  license  and  any  provision  for 
the  extension  thereof.  Any  final  order  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  any  interim  oper- 
ating license  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
recite  with  specificity  the  reasons  Justifying 
the  findings  under  this  subsection,  and  shall 
be  transmitted  upon  such  Issuance  to  the 
Conmilttees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 
The  final  order  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  of  an  Interim  operat- 
ing license  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  E>ecember  29.  1950. 
as  amended  (ch.  1189,  64  SUt.  1129).  The  re- 
quirements of  section  189  a.  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  Issuance  or  amendment  of  fa- 
cility licenses  shall  not  apply  to  the  issuance 
or  amendment  of  an  interim  operating  li- 
cense under  this  section. 


"c.  Any  hearing  on  the  application  for  the 
final  operating  license  for  a  facility  required 
pursuant  to  section  189  a.  shall  be  conclud- 
ed as  promptly  as  practicable.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  suspend  the  interim  operating  li- 
cense if  it  finds  that  the  applicant  is  not 
prosecuting  the  application  for  the  final  op- 
erating license  with  due  diligence.  Issuance 
of  an  interim  operating  license  under  sub- 
section b.  of  this  Section  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  any  party  to  raise 
any  Issue  In  a  hearing  required  pursuant  to 
section  189  a.:  and  failure  to  assert  any 
ground  for  denial  or  limitation  of  an  interim 
operating  license  shall  not  bar  the  assertion 
of  such  ground  in  connection  with  the  issu- 
ance of  a  subsequent  final  operating  license. 
Any  party  to  a  hearing  required  pursuaint  to 
section  189  a.  on  the  final  operating  license 
for  a  facility  for  which  an  Interim  operating 
license  has  been  issued  under  subsection  b., 
and  any  memt>er  of  the  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  conducting  such  hearing, 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Commission  of 
any  Information  made  available  as  part  of 
such  hearing  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  interim  operating  license  are  not 
being  met,  or  that  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  b. 

"d.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  adopt  such  administrative  reme- 
dies as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate 
to  minimize  the  need  for  Issuance  of  interim 
operating  licenses  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"e.  The  authority  to  Issue  new  Interim  op- 
erating licenses  under  this  section  shall 
expire  on  December  31, 1983.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section a.  thereof:  "The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  and  to  make  Immediately 
effective  an  amendment  to  a  facility  license 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Commission 
that  the  amendment  involves  no  significant 
hazards  consideration,  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  l)efore  it  of  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing from  any  person.  In  determining  under 
this  subsection  whether  an  amendment  In- 
volves no  significant  hazards  consideration, 
the  Commission  shall  consult  with  the  State 
In  which  the  facility  is  located.  The  author- 
ity under  this  subsection  to  Issue  and  to 
make  Immediately  effective  an  amendment 
to  a  facility  license  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  promulgation  by  the  Commission  of 
standards  for  determining  whether  an 
amendment  to  a  facility  license  involves  no 
significant  hazards  consideration.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  236  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  236.  Sabotage  op  Nucleab  Facilities 
OH  Fun..— 

"a.  Any  person  who  Intentionally  and  will- 
fully destroys  or  causes  physical  damage  to, 
or  who  intentionally  and  willfully  attempts 
to  destroy  or  cause  physical  damage  to— 

"(1)  any  production  facility  or  utilization 
facility  licensed  under  this  Act, 

"(2)  any  nuclear  waste  storage  facility  li- 
censed under  this  Act,  or 

"(3)  any  nuclear  fuel  for  such  a  utilization 
faculty,  or  any  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  such 
a  facility; 

shall  be  fined  no  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both." 

"b.  Any  person  who  Intentionally  and  will- 
fully causes  or  attempts  to  cause  an  Inter- 
ruption of  normal  operation  of  any  such  fa- 
cility through  the  unauthorized  use  of  or 
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tampering  with  the  machinery,  components 
or  controls  of  any  such  facility,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  148  a.  (1)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"Secretary')"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
■with  respect  to  atomic  energy  defense  pro- 
grams.". 

(b)  Section  148  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"d.  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  applicability  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  pursuant 
to  subsection  (aK4)(B)  of  section  552  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"e.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  a  report  to  be  made  available 
upon  the  request  of  any  interested  person, 
detailing  the  Secretary's  application  during 
that  period  of  every  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribed or  Issued  under  this  section.  In  par- 
ticular, the  report  shall: 

"(1)  identify  any  Information  protected 
from  disclosure  pursuant  to  such  regulation 
or  order: 

"(2)  specifically  state  the  Secretary's  Justi- 
fication for  determining  that  unauthorized 
dissemination  of  the  Information  protected 
from  disclosure  under  such  regulation  or 
order  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  or  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  by  significantly  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  of  illegal  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  theft,  diversion,  or  sabo- 
tage of  nuclear  materials,  equipment,  or  fa- 
cilities, as  specified  under  subsection  a.  of 
this  section:  and 

"(3)  provide  justification  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  applied  such  regulation  or  order  so 
as  to  protect  from  disclosure  only  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  information  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
or  the  common  defense  and  security.". 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  237  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  237.  Resident  Inspectors.— 
"a.  Notwithstanding  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5724(a)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
appropriations  or  other  funds  available  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  available,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  and  to  the  extent  considered  nec- 
essary and  appropriate,  for  reimbursement 
of  all  or  part  of  the  following  expenses  of  a 
resident  Inspector  of  the  Commission,  relo- 
cating   between    two    Nuclear    Regiilatory 
Commission  duty  stations,   for  whom  the 
Government  pays  expenses  of  travel  and 
transportation  under  section  5724(a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code:  (1)  points  or  mort- 
gage loan  origination  fees  charged  by  mort- 
gage lender  to  resident  Inspector  on  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  residence,  not  to  exceed  the 
lesser  of  $8,000  or  8  per  centum  of  the  sale 
price  of  the  residence  (8  points);  (2)  interest 
on,   and  other  expenses  of,   a  'bridge'   or 
'swing'  loan,  limited  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  Interest,  taken  by  the  resi- 
dent inspector  on  currently  owned  property 
to  provide  an  equity  advance  to  purchase  a 
second  property  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  first 
property;  (3)  the  cost  of  an  owner's  title  in- 
surance policy  paid  for  by  the  the  resident 
Inspector  on  a  residence  purchased  by  him. 
"b.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  provision  of  relocation 


services  to  assist  employee  resident  inspec- 
tors for  whom  the  Government  pays  ex- 
penses of  travel  and  transportation  under 
section  5724(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  In  relocating  between  duty  stations. 
Including  assisting  in  the  sale  of  employees' 
residences. 

"c.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 638a  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  may  au- 
thorize the  Executive  Director  for  Oper- 
ations to  approve  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  or  leased  vehicles  located  at  resident 
inspection  offices  for  transportation  of  resi- 
dent Inspectors  between  their  domiciles  and 
official  duty  stations,  when  public  transpor- 
tation is  unavailable  or  impractical.". 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act,  the  Commission  may 
use  up  to  $1,162,000  In  fiscal  year  1982  and 
up  to  $1,129,000  In  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  275  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed: 

(1)  by  striking  In  subsection  a.  "one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  1,  1982"; 
(2)  by  striking  In  subsection  a.  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  consistent  with" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent 
practicable,  take  into  consideration"; 

(3)  by  adding  in  subsection  a.  after  the 
phrase  "Act,  as  amended."  the  following: 
"The  Administrator  shall  consider.  In  estab- 
lishing the  standards,  all  relevant  factors. 
Including  the  risk  to  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment  and  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  applying  applicable  Federal 
standards  or  requirements."; 

(4)  by  striking  In  subsection  b.  "eighteen 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  administrator  shall,  by  rule,  promul- 
gate" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "October  1,  1982,  the  Administrator 
shall,  by  rule,  propose,  and  within  six 
months  thereafter  promulgate  in  final 
form,": 

(5)(A)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section b.  the  word  "consistent"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, take  Into  consideration";  and  (B)  by 
inserting  subsection  b.:  "The  Administrator 
shall  consider.  In  establishing  the  standswds, 
all  relevant  factors,  including  the  risk  to  the 
public,  health,  safety  and  the  environment 
and  the  economic  cost  of  applying  applica- 
ble Federal  standards  or  requirements.": 
and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  d. 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  Administrator  has  promulgated 
final  standards  pursuant  to  subsection  b.  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  Initiate 
rulemaking  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  technical  requirements.  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  81,  84,  161  b.  and  161  x. 
of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  management  of 
byproduct  material,  as  defined  In  section  11 
e.(2)  of  this  Act.  Such  Commission  req-alre- 
ments  shall  conform  to  the  final  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  b.  of  this  section.  Until  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  promulgated  flnsU  standards 
pursuant  to  sut)sectlon  b.  of  this  section, 
and  until  the  Commission  has  promulgated 
final  regulations  conforming  to  the  Admin- 
istrator's standards,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 81,  84,  161  b.  and  161  x.  of  this  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  byproduct  ma- 
terial, as  defined  In  section  11  e.(2)  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  not  Implement  or 
enforce  any  portion  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Li- 


censing Regulrements  published  as  final 
rules  at  45  Federal  Register  65521  to  65538 
on  October  3,  1980:  Provided,  however,  That 
until  such  promulgations,  the  Commission 
may  continue  to  regulate  such  byproduct 
material  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  prior  to  October  3.  1980.  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  81.  84  and  161  x.  of 
this  Act.". 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  the 
Administrator,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  shall  use  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  standards 
required  by  section  275  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  pro- 
mulgated within  the  time  periods  specified 
In  such  section. 

(c)  Subparagraph  (2KA)  of  subsection  161 
x.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"maxim  imi". 

(d)  Section  84  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  a.  after  the  word  "materi- 
al": '",  taking  Into  account  all  relevant  fac- 
tors. Including  the  risk  to  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment  and  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  applying  applicable  Federal 
standards  or  requirements:": 

(2)  by  striking  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion a.  "which  are,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  at  least  comparable  to",  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "which,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  take  Into  consideration  the"; 
and 

(3)  by  renumbering  the  paragraphs  In  sub- 
section b.  and  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (1) 
as  follows: 

"(1)  consider.  In  establishing  standards,  re- 
quirements, or  license  conditions  for  the 
management  of  such  byproduct  material  at 
any  site  for  which  a  license  for  such  byprod- 
uct material  Is  In  effect  on  November  1. 
1981:  the  risk  to  the  public  health,  safety 
and  the  environment  from  such  byproduct 
material;  the  economic  and  environmental 
cost  of  applying  applicable  Federal  stand- 
ards or  requirements  at  such  sites;  local  or 
regional  conditions  affecting  such  sites.  In- 
cluding geology,  topography,  hydrology  and 
meterology,  and  alternate  means  for  assur- 
ing adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health,  safety  and  the  environment  at  such 
sites;". 

(e)  Section  62  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  section  62  as  subsection  62 
a.,  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  62  b.  to 
read  as  follows: 

"b.  Reporting  requirements  for  importing 
source  and  special  nuclear  material— 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  establish,  by 
rule,  criteria  for  the  Issuance  of  specific  or 
general  licenses  for  Importing  source  mate- 
rial, and  specific  or  general  licenses  for  im- 
porting special  nuclear  material,  that  will 
provide  for  essential  security  interests  of 
the  United  states  by  ensuring  sufficient  do- 
mestic mining  and  milling  capacity  to 
supply  long-term  domestic  source  material 
requirements.  The  criteria  shall  Include 
such  reporting  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  criteria  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  criteria  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  such  essential  security  Interests  by 
establishing  restrictions  on  lmpK>rtlng 
source  material  and  special  nuclear  material 
from  foreign  sources  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  no  less  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
future  fuel  needs  of  any  facility  licensed,  or 
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required  to  be  Uceiued.  under  section  103  or 
104  b.  of  this  Act.  other  than  a  facility  li- 
censed for  purely  research  purposes  or  a  fa- 
culty described  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
section  203  of  Public  Law  93-438,  are  sup- 
plied only  by  source  material  mined  and 
milled  in  the  United  States.  Existing  con- 
tracts for  foreign  source  material  consum- 
mated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  excluded  from  this  re- 
striction to  the  extent  that  contracted  sup- 
plies from  foreign  sources  exceed  the  per- 
mitted levels. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  an  annual  basis  a  report  on  li- 
censee compliance  with  the  criteria  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  In  par- 
ticular, the  report  shall  Identify  for  each  fa- 
cility licensed,  or  required  to  be  licensed, 
under  sections  103  or  104  b.  of  this  Act. 
other  than  a  facility  licensed  for  purely  re- 
search purposes  or  a  facility  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  202  of  Public 
Law  93-438:  (1)  the  amount  of  source  materi- 
al required  to  meet  the  fuel  needs  of  the  fa- 
cility for  each  of  the  succeeding  five  years: 
<li)  the  amount  of  foreign  source  material 
and  special  nuclear  material  imported  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  Intended  to  be  used  to 
meet  such  fuel  needs;  and  (111)  the  percent- 
age of  total  fuel  needs  of  the  facility  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  five  years  that  are 
intended  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  source 
material  imd  8i>ecial  nuclear  material  im- 
ported to  the  United  SUtes.". 

(f)  Subsection  274  o.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "In 
adopting  standards  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety  and  the  environment 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  State  may  determine  whether  the 
pertinent  Federal  requirements  adopted  and 
enforced  by  the  Commission  for  the  same 
purpose  are  practicable  for  application  by 
the  State.  In  making  this  determination,  the 
State  shall  consider  the  risk  to  the  public 
health,  safety  and  the  environment  from 
byproduct  material,  as  defined  In  section  11 
e.(3)  of  this  Act,  generated  at  sites  within 
the  State;  the  economic  and  environmental 
cost  of  applying  such  Federal  requirements 
to  sites  within  the  State,  and  local  or  region- 
al conditions,  including  geology,  topogra- 
phy, hydrology  and  meterology.  If  the  State 
determines  that  any  such  Federal  require- 
ment is  not  practicable  for  application  by 
the  State,  the  State  may  develop  alternate 
requirements,  including  where  appropriate, 
site-specific  requirements,  that  are  practica- 
ble for  application  by  the  State.". 

(g)  Subsection  274  d.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2):  "If  the  State  determines,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  o.  of  this  section,  that  any 
Federal  requirement  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment from  hazards  associated  with  byprod- 
uct material,  as  defined  In  section  11  e.  (2) 
of  this  Act,  Is  not  practicable  for  application 
by  the  State,  the  Commission  shall  accept 
such  State  determination,  and  the  alterna- 
tive requirement  developed  by  the  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  findings  required 
by  this  paragraph  unless  the  Commission 
makes  a  finding,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  hearing  (as  provided  in 
subsection  J.  of  this  section),  that  the  State 
determination  is  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record  or  that  the  State  al- 
ternate requirement  will  not  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment:  Provided,  hov>- 


ever,  That  the  Commission  shall  accept  the 
State  alternate  requirement  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  SUte  alternate  require- 
ment will  provide  adequate  protection  to 
the  public  health,  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment.". 

(h)  Subsection  204.(h)  of  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended.  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (1)  "Dtiring 
the  three-year  period  begiiming  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Until  six  months  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  by  the  Commission  of 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  275 
d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,"; 

(2)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (1)  "during 
the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "until  six  months  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  by  the  Commission  of 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  275 
d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended";  and 

(3)(A)  by  striking  In  paragraph  (3)  "the 
end  of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "six  months  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  by  the  Commission  of 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  275 
d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended";  (B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence 
of  that  paragraph:  (C)  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  sentence 
to  a  colon;  and  (D)  by  adding  the  following 
after  the  colon:  "Provided,  however.  That 
where  a  State  has  acted  to  exercise  any  au- 
thority under  State  law  respecting  bypnxl- 
uct  material,  as  defined  in  section  11  e.(2)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. State  authority  over  such  byproduct 
material  may  be  terminated,  and  Commis- 
sion authority  over  such  bypnxluct  material 
may  be  exercised,  only  through  the  proce- 
dures specified  in  subsection  274  J.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.". 

(1)  Section  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  adding  the  following:  'or  as  required 
pending  Implementation  of  remedial  action 
under  Title  I  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978.". 

(J)  Subsection  274  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  "adopted  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
subsection  o.  of  this  section"  after  the  word 
■requirements"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(k)  Subsection  83  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
Bidding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2):  "The  Commission,  by 
rule  or  otherwise,  may  exempt  from  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
the  transfer  of  land  in  which  byproduct  ma- 
terial, as  defined  in  section  11  e.(2)  of  this 
Act,  has  been  used  as  backfill  in  under- 
ground mines." 

Sec.  207.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  57  e.  as  follows: 

"e.  Special  nuclear  material,  as  defined  in 
section  11.  produced  in  facilities  licensed 
under  section  103  or  104  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred, reprocessed,  used  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  any  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  amy  other  person  for  nucle- 
ar explosive  purjKwes. ' 


TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


Sic.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  implementing 
the  amendment  to  section  189  a.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  contained  In  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  within  ninety  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  standards  for  determining 
whether  an  amendment  to  a  license  involves 
no  significant  hazards  consideration,  criteria 
for  providing  or  dispensing  with  prior  notice 
and  public  comment  on  such  deterimlna- 
tlons,  and  procedures  for  consultation  on 
such  determinations  with  the  State  in 
which  the  facility  is  located. 

Sec.  302.  In  the  absence  of  a  State  or  local 
emergency  preparedness  plan  which  has 
Ijeen  approved  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  may  Issue  an  operating  li- 
cense on  an  interim  operating  license  for  a 
utilization  facility  required  to  be  licensed 
under  section  103  or  104  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  if  it  determines  that 
there  exists  a  State,  local,  or  utility  plan 
which  provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
public  health  and  safety  is  not  endangered 
by  operation  of  the  facility  concerned.  The 
Commission's  regulations  shall  be  interpret- 
ed in  accordance  with  this  section. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Conunisslon,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  coordi- 
nate a  monitoring,  engineering  assessment 
and  remedial  action  program  for  the  man- 
agement of  byproduct  material,  as  defined 
in  section  11  e.  (2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  at  offsite  locations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Edgemont.  South  Dakota,  uranium  mill 
site.  Such  program  shall  provide  for  neces- 
sary monitoring  and  engineering  assess- 
ments at  such  locations  and  the  establish- 
ment and  performance  of  requirements  for 
the  management,  including  remedial  action, 
of  such  byproduct  material. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  monitoring,  engi- 
neering assessment  and  remedial  action  pro- 
gram established  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  have  lead  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  monitoring,  engineer- 
ing assessment  and  remedial  action  program 
established  by  subsection  (a)  and,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
shall- 

(1)  establish  general  objectives  and  prior- 
ities for  the  program; 

(2)  review  and  approve  a  monitoring,  engi- 
neering assessment  and  remedial  action  pro- 
gram for  the  locations  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(3)  assure  that  an  approved  monitoring, 
engineering  assessment  and  remedial  action 
program  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
section  84  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  conforms  to  the  standards 
of  general  application  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment from  radiological  and  nonradiological 
hazards  associated  with  residual  radioactive 
materials  located  at  inactive  uranium  mill 
tailings  sites  and  depository  sites  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  of  the  E^nvironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  pursuant  to  section 
275  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended;  and 

(4)  provide  funding  through  contract  for 
an  approved  monitoring  and  engineering  aa- 
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sessment  program  at  the  locations  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Section  102(e)  of  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978  (92 
Stat.  3025)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  one-year  limita- 
tion contained  In  this  section,  the  secretary 
shall  designate  for  remedial  action  any  real 
property,  or  improvements  thereon.  In 
Edgemont,  South  Dakota  that— 

"(A)  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tennessee 
Valley  Authority  uranium  mill  site  in  Edge- 
mont, and 

"(B)  is  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
be  contaminated  with  residual  radioactive 
materials  derived  from  that  site 
In  making  the  designations  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator,  the  Commission  and  the 
State  of  South  DakoU.  The  provisions  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  remedial 
action  at  property  designated  under  this 
paragraph,  except  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  remedial 
action.". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Nuclear  Regxilatory 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
implement  and  accelerate  the  resident  in- 
spector program  so  as  to  assure  the  assign- 
ment of  at  least  one  resident  inspector  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982  at  each  site  at 
which  a  commercial  nuclear  powerplant  is 
under  construction  and  construction  is  more 
than  15  percent  complete. 

(b)  The  Conunission  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  alternate  concepts  and  existing  programs 
for  Improving  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  performance  In  the  construction  of 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants.  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  the  Commission  shall 
obtain  the  comments  of  the  public,  licensees 
holding  construction  permits  and  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  powerplants,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 
The  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  alternative  concepts  for 
improving  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control: 

(1)  adopting  a  more  prescriptive  approach 
to  defining  principal  architectural  and  engi- 
neering criteria  for  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplants  that  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  quality  assurance  and 
quality  control,  inspection,  and  enforcement 
actions; 

(2)  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  the  issu- 
ance of  construction  permits  for  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants,  that  the  licensee  dem- 
onstrate the  capability  of  independently 
managing  the  effective  performance  of  all 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  plant; 

(3)  encouraging  and  obtaining  more  effec- 
tive evaluations.  Inspections  or  audits  of 
commercial  nuclear  powerplant  construc- 
tion by  independent  industry  or  Institution- 
al organizations,  based  upon  best  experienci 
and  practices; 

(4)  reexamining  the  Commission's  organi- 
zation and  method  for  quality  assurance  de- 
velopment, review  and  inspection,  with  the 
objective  of  deriving  improvements  in  the 
agency's  program;  and 

(5)  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  the  issu- 
ance of  construction  permits  for  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants,  that  the  licensee  con- 
tract or  make  other  arrangements  with  an 
independent  Inspector  for  auditing  quality 
assurance  responsibilities  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  quality  assurance  performance.  An 
independent  inspector  is  a  third  party  who 
has  no  responsibilities  for  the  design  or  con- 
struction of  the  plant. 


The  study  shall  also  include  a  survey  of  rep- 
resentative sites  at  which  quality  assurance 
and  quality  control  programs  are  operating 
satisfactorily,  and  an  assessment  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  undertake  a 
pilot  program  to  review  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams underway  that  include  one  or  more  of 
the  alternative  concepts  identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  purposes  of  assessing  the 
feasibility  and  benefits  of  their  implemenU- 
tion;  Provided,  That  the  pilot  program  shall 
include  programs  underway  that  use  inde- 
pendent inspectors  for  auditing  quality  as- 
siirance  responsibilities  of  the  licensee  for 
the  construction  of  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants,  as  described  in  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (2).  The  pilot  program  shall 
include  at  least  three  sites  at  which  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplants  are  under  con- 
struction. The  Commission  shall  select  at 
least  one  site  at  which  quality  assurance 
and  quality  control  programs  have  operated 
satisfactorily,  and  at  least  two  sites  with  re- 
medial programs  underway  at  which  con- 
struction, quality  assurance  and  quality  con- 
trol deficiencies  have  been  identified  in  the 
past.  The  Commission  may  require  any 
changes  in  existing  quality  assurance  and 
quality  control  organizations  and  relation- 
ships that  may  be  necessary  at  the  selected 
sites  to  implement  this  pilot  program. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  the  pilot  program  re- 
quired by  this  section.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  any  necessary  legislative 
changes,  and  a  description  of  any  adminis- 
trative actions  that  the  Commission  has  un- 
dertaken or  Intends  to  undertake,  for  im- 
proving quality  assurance  and  quality  con- 
trol performance  in  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Do- 
menlci,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Stattord,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommit- 
tee, for  his  fine  work  aaid  effort  on 
this  bill.  Many  issues  have  been  re- 
solved in  this  bill  and  amendments. 

I  also  <x)mmend  Senator  Stafford. 
our  most  able  chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, who  has  alw&ys  been  more  than 
supportive,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Randolph,  the 


very  able  and  capable  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  full  committee. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  409  which  the  clerk 
wUl  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  continuing  resolution.  The  present 
continuing  resolution  expires  at  mid- 
night tomorrow  night. 

As  I  have  previously  advised.  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  late  evening  tonight  in 
order  to  try  to  pass  this  measure.  If  we 
have  not  passed  it  tonight,  most  as- 
suredly there  will  be  a  late  evening  to- 
morrow night.  It  is  essential  that  we 
pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  not  fin- 
ished consideration  of  this  measure  in 
the  Senate  by  6:30  this  evening,  it  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
proceed  to  continue  to  debate  the 
measure  and  to  try  to  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  stack  votes,  if  votes 
are  ordered,  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  say  from  6:30  until  8  o'clock. 

I  repeat,  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion and  debate  will  continue.  The 
purpose  of  the  request,  when  it  is 
made,  will  be  to  protect  Senators  for  a 
brief  time  during  that  portion  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can 
finish  this  bill  well  In  advance  of  6 
o'clock. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  hope  that 
the  continuing  resolution  will  not  be 
amended.  It  is  my  intention  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Hatfield.  It  is  not  my  usual  prac- 
tice to  move  to  table  amendments  of- 
fered by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  it  will  be  my  intention  in  this 
case  to  do  so.  I  will  de!>end  upon  the 
good  Judgment  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  advise  whether  he  will  do 
that  or  whether  he  wishes  me  to  do 
that,  and  when  that  motion  should 
come. 
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Of  course,  I  have  no  desire  to  abbre- 
viate the  debate  on  any  measure 
beyond  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  I 
will  wait  until  debate  is  exhausted  or 
has  reached  Intolerable  limits. 

I  hope  Senators  will  support  me  in 
this  effort  to  prevent  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion from  being  amended.  If  it  is 
amended  at  all,  then  it  must  go  back 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  it  would  be  essential  then  that 
we  defer  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Easter  recess  untU  we 
finally  dispose  of  this  matter  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  which  will 
almost  assuredly  be  next  week. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  majority 
leader  know  of  any  amendments  that 
will  be  proposed  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  other  than  the  one  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  with  certainty. 
OriginaDy,  I  had  understood  that 
there  might  be  three  amendments  of- 
fered. I  understand  now  one  of  those 
will  not  be  offered.  There  is  even  some 
possibility,  I  suppose,  that  one  of  the 
others  might  not  be  offered.  Unless  I 
can  change  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  he  will  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  It  safe  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  motions  to  table 
either  or  both  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  a  resolution 
he  wishes  to  Introduce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  be  recognized  as  in  morning 
business  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  that,  will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  did  not  hear 
the  majority  leader's  discussion  of 
stacking  votes.  Does  that  apply  only  to 
amendments  to  be  voted  on  after  6:30? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Any  votes  or- 
dered now  would  not  await  that  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Any  votes  ordered 
now  would  occur  in  sequence  and  in 
order.  Any  votes  ordered  which  would 
occur  between  6:30  and  8  o'clock  I  will 
seek  unanimous  consent  to  stack  until 
after  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  other  words, 
votes  on  amendments  submitted  be- 
tween now  and  6  or  6:30  will  occur 
when  the  debate  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  assumed  the 
chair.) 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opening  remarks  when  we  laid  the 
continuing  resolution  down  yesterday, 
I  commented  that  we  had  worked  dili- 
gently to  try  to  respond  to  the  very 
Justifiable  criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  against  procedures,  mool  fre- 
quently under  the  leadership  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that 
pushed  the  Senate  Into  midnight  dead- 
lines when  we  were  not  really  in  a  po- 
sition to  think  as  clearly  as  we  might, 
and  embarrassing  situations  that  arose 
from  such  circumstances,  and  the 
denial  oftentimes  of  Senators  to  be 
able  to  offer  amendments  or  to  make 
any  changes. 

The  Appropriations  Conunittee  has 
very  diligently  tried  to  pursue  a  course 
of  action  In  cooperation  with  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
whereby  we  would  not  push  the 
Senate,  we  would  not  find  ourselves  in 
those  very  unfortunate  circumstances. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
unfinished  items  that  come  In  at  this 
time  during  a  fiscal  year,  and  so  in  this 
particular  situation  today  we  not  only 
have  brought  and  laid  down  before  the 
Senate  a  continuing  resolution,  even 
though  the  Appropriations  Committee 
had  completed  the  work  on  the  three 
bills  that  are  Incorporated  within  the 
continuing  resolution— and  those  bills 
are  here  at  the  desk  and  have  been  de- 
bated, some  of  them— but  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  situation  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  act  upon  these 
three  bills  duly  passed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  recommend- 
ed to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
this  situation  by  meeting  a  deadline 
which  is  midnight  on  Wednesday,  to- 
morrow night. 

We  laid  this  bill  down  within  a 
period  of  3  days  before  that  deadline 
on  the  basis  that  we  worked  out  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  was  that  they  would  present  us 
with  two  vehicles  to  deal  with  the  ob- 
vious circumstances  that  we  would 
expect  to  normally  arise. 

One  would  be  a  simple  continuing 
resolution  extending  the  date  from 
March  30  to  September  30.  and  they 
would  in  tandem  present  us  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  with  an 
urgent  supplemental,  a  resolution 
dealing  with  those  questions  that  have 
to  be  dealt  with  during  this  period  re- 
maining in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
pects to  have  that  urgent  supplemen- 
tal over  here  it  is  hoped,  by  tomorrow 
or  before  the  recess  at  least,  probably 
tomorrow,  and  then  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  take  very  quick 
action,  as  quickly  as  we  can  do  it  prop- 
erly, to  have  that  bill  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  a  vehicle  to  handle 
any  of  these  measures  or  problems  or 
issues  that  may  concern  Senators. 

I  might  also  underscore  the  fact  that 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stockman.  Di- 


rector of  OMB.  who  has  subscribed  to 
this  procedure  and  said  in  effect  that 
the  administration  does  not  support 
any  amendments  to  the  continuing 
resolution  because  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  time  in  which  we  are  operating. 

Now,  this  in  no  way— I  want  this  un- 
derstood clearly— addresses  the  merits 
of  the  amendment.  I  am  in  no  way 
conunenting  now  or  indicating  that 
the  actions  that  I  may  take  after  rea- 
sonable debate  tiiie  for  those  amend- 
ments that  are  offered  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  Senators  will  understand 
that,  at  the  appropriate  time,  as  I  indi- 
cated yesterday  when  I  put  the  Senate 
on  due  notice,  in  order  to  keep  the  res- 
olution clean,  I  will  move  to  table.  I 
extend  that  to  other  options  that 
would  be  parliamentarily  appropriate, 
such  as  raising  a  question  of  a  point  of 
order,  whatever  the  options  may  be; 
that  I  will  move  to  at  least  try  to  stop 
the  action  at  the  pass,  only  on  the  pro- 
cedure of  being  able  to  get  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  through  without 
amendments,  in  order  that  we  might 
move  on  to  other  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  think  our 
leader  a  while  ago,  when  he  was  re- 
sponding to  a  question  put  to  him,  was 
perhaps  a  little  overly  optimistic  about 
the  minimum  number  of  amendments 
that  he  thought  might  be  offered. 

I  really  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  once  Pandora's  box,  as  I  called  it 
yesterday,  is  opened,  we  will  find 
amendments  coming  at  us  from  many 
directions  and  dealing  with  many 
issues  we  may  not  even  be  aware  of 
today,  because  I  think  every  Senator 
realizes  that  we  have  been  urging  the 
whole  Senate  to  refrain  from  offering 
amendments;  when  any  amendments 
are  offered,  then  all  Senators  certainly 
feel  less  restraint,  at  least  put  it  that 
way,  less  restraint  upon  them  to  offer 
an  amendment,  to  get  into  the  action 
and  to  present  the  amendment  which 
happens  to  concern  them  deeply. 

I  know  that  probably  most  of  the 
Senators  here  have  some  kind  of  an 
issue  that  deeply  concerns  them,  and 
legitimately  so. 

The  leader  has  also  indicated  that 
the  resolution  for  adjournment  for  the 
Easter  recess  will  be  presented  later, 
and  it  will  be  to  recess  on  Thursday. 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  or 
Tuesday.  Why  we  are  doing  that,  or 
why  the  leadership  is  doing  that  has 
been  very  clearly  explained,  that  we 
caimot  Just  take  the  action  here  on 
the  Senate  side  and  expect,  if  we 
amend  the  continuing  resolution,  that 
that  concludes  our  responsibility.  We 
have  to  then  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  get  that 
conference  report  back  to  the  respec- 
tive houses  to  be  finalized.  That  means 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  completing 
the  resolution  on  this  side  by,  say. 
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midnight  Wednesday  might  if  we  have 
amended  it.  It  means  we  have  to  stay 
here  until  we  go  to  conference  and 
come  back  to  our  respective  Chambers. 
So  I  want  to  make  sure  that  every- 
one understands  that  we  are  not  posi- 
tioning ourselves  into  a  timeframe 
that  may  be  longer  and  may  fall  over 
into  next  week  rather  than  completing 
the  action  by  midnight  tomorrow 
night.  We  cannot  go  on  recess  until 
this  matter  is  completed. 

Let  me  add  one  final  word.  That  is 
that  when  this  urgent  supplemental  is 
sent  to  us  from  the  House,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  must  act- 
even  beyond  our  will  to  act,  we  must 
act  in  order  to  meet  certain  deadlines 
that  are  included  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental. There  is  an  expiration  date  on 
the  education  issue  in  that  supplemen- 
tal that  has  to  be  acted  upon,  so  there 
will  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  order  to 
get  that  matter  back  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  acted  upon  In  the  necessary 
timeframe  to  meet  those  deadlines 
that  we  are  now  trying  to  meet  with 
the  continuing  resolution. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
once  we  get  that  urgent  supplemental 
there  will  be  undue  delay  in  holding 
that  supplemental  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

We  are  under  a  timeframe  even 
there  to  act  expeditiously  and  return 
it  to  the  floor. 

So  I  Just  wanted  to  underscore  those 
important  points  before  we  begin  fur- 
ther procedure  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  support  my  chairman, 
and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  try  to  do  so. 
However,  I  am  In  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion here. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  offer  an 
amendment  shortly  which  would 
reijeal  the  so-called  tax  break  that 
Members  gave  themselves  last  year.  I 
believe  this  amendment  is  very  simi- 
lar—perhaps identical  with- an 
amendment  I  Indicated  for  a  long  time 
that  I  intended  to  offer,  for  which  I 
have  20  cosponsors.  I  decided  not  to 
offer  it  on  this  bill  because  of  the  very 
reasons  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  told  the  Senate 
about— that  this  bill  must  be  a  clean 
bill;  that  it  has  to  be  passed  by  tomor- 
row night  or  the  Government  will  be 
in  chaos. 

To  complicate  the  bill  by  adding  this 
amendment  would  mean  that  we 
would  go  to  conference  and  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult  conference,  because 
the  House  has  indicated  that  they 
want  no  amendments  at  all,  and  I  am 


sure  they  would  be  very  much  opposed 
to  this  amendment. 

So  I  wish  I  could  tell  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon  that  I  will  stand  with 
him.  Unfortunately,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted and  the  amendment  I  have 
spoken  strongly  in  favor  of,  I  would  be 
constrained  to  vote  against  tabling  and 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  and  I  will  do  that.  I  will 
do  it  with  reluctance,  because  I  think 
this  Is  the  wrong  vehicle,  the  wrong 
time.  It  would  delay  the  conference.  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  this  particular  amendment  being 
adopted,  because  the  leadership  has 
indicated  that  they  are  opposed  proce- 
durally, and,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
we    follow   our   leaders   in   most    in- 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  indicated  that  he  does  not  wsuit 
suiy  amendment  on  this  continuing 
resolution.  His  spokesmen  have  indi- 
cated that  that  is  the  case.  The  House 
has  indicated  that  they  do  not  warit 
any  amendment.  So  it  puts  this 
amendment,  which  I  think  is  a  vital 
and  very  important  amendment,  at  an 
extraordinary  disadvantage. 

However,  in  spite  of  that,  I  do  not 
see  that  I  have  any  option,  in  good 
conscience,  except  to  vote  against  ta- 
bling the  amendment.  I  apologize  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  coming 
to  that  conclusion,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  candid  re- 
marks. It  reminds  me  of  a  similar  situ- 
ation I  found  myself  in  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

We  went  through  the  whole  matter 
of  legislating  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
on  which  he  and  I  voted  very  much 
the  same  and  felt  very  strongly.  I 
found  myself  in  the  position  of  having 
to  vote  against  an  antlabortlon  amend- 
ment because  of  the  principle  of 
trying  to  keep  a  measure  clean.  I  was 
trying  to  distinguish  between  a  proce- 
dural matter  and  a  substantive  issue, 
which  Is  not  easy  to  do. 

I  think  we  all  have  found  ourselves 
in  the  situation  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  in  which  we  can 
see  the  distinction.  However,  often, 
our  constituents  do  not  see  the  differ- 
ence between  procedural  Issues  8Uid 
substantive  issues. 

Be  that  as  it  may  I  think  the  inevi- 
table has  arrived,  and  I  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
inevitable  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
expressing  eloquently  the  distinction 
between  that  which  is  procedural  and 
that  which  is  substantive.  I  accept 
that,  and  I  regret  that  my  call  of  duty 
this  afterr.oon  Is  to  add  to  his  already 


large  workload  and,  if  my  amendment 
prevails,  to  impose  on  him  the  task  of 
carrying  this  amendment,  if  it  be  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  to  conference. 

One  reason  I  am  here  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  this  bill  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  once  it  is  in  the  bill,  no  one 
can  speak  more  eloquently,  forcefully, 
or  persuasively  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  than  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  8SS 

Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  eliminate  the  provision  which 
allows  such  deduction  without  substantia- 
tion of  such  expenses. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Helms,  DeConcini,  Exon,  Zorinsky, 
and  DuRENBERGER,  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
imprinted  amendment  numbered  859. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  explain  its  intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ',  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000  "  after  '"home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  282A{i)  of 
such  code  (relating  to  coordination  with  sec- 
tion 162(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section  162(a)(2).— 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
disallow  any  reduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduction  which 
meets  the  tests  of  section  162(a)(2)  but  Is  al- 
lowable under  another  provision  of  this 
title)  by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's  being  away 
from  home  In  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness (other  than  the  trade  or  business  of 
renting  dwelling  units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1,  1981  (95  Stat.  967)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1982. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1975. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  closing  days  of  last  year's 
session.  Congress  adopted  three 
amendments  which  affect  the  taxation 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  first  amendment,  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  continuing  resolution  on 
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September  24,  repealed  the  $3,000 
annual  limit  on  the  amount  Members 
of  Congress  may  deduct  from  their 
income  for  tax  purposes  for  away- 
from-home  living  expenses  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area.  This  amend- 
ment took  effect  for  tax  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1981— that  Is. 
for  tax  years  starting  in  1982. 

The  second  amendment,  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  continuing  resolution  on 
December  15.  changed  the  first 
amendment  so  that  the  annual  limita- 
tion was  effectively  repealed  for  tax 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1980.  In  other  words,  it  simply  back- 
spaced the  earlier  repealer  by  1  year. 

The  third  amendment,  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  black  lung  bill  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  set  guidelines  for  such  de- 
ductions by  Members  of  Congress  who 
do  not  itemize  or  substantiate  their  de- 
ductions. Subsequently,  the  Treasury 
set  a  rule  of  thumb  of  $50  per  day  or. 
for  those  Members  who  do  not  take  in- 
terest deductions,  $75  per  day. 

There  was  some  confusion  about  the 
content,  purpose  and  effect  of  these 
amendments.  Certainly  there  was 
reason  for  Senators  to  believe  the  end 
result  would  be  merely  to  put  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  taxpayers.  Indeed,  the  Sep- 
tember 24  amendment  contained  the 
following  declaration: 

It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
dollar  limits  on  tax  deductions  for  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress  while  away 
from  home  shall  be  the  same  as  such  limits 
for  businessmen  and  other  private  citizens. 

Without  arguing  the  point,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  this  idea.  It  seems 
proper  to  me  that  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  maimer  as  other  taxpayers, 
no  l)etter,  no  worse. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  not 
worked  out  that  way.  The  result  of  the 
amendments  and  regulations  is  to 
permit  Members  of  Congress  a  tax  de- 
duction which  is  basically  unlike  that 
permitted  for  most  other  taxpayers. 
The  outcome  is.  therefore,  unfair  and 
is  widely  perceived  to  l)e  unfair. 

To  correct  this  situation.  I  first  be- 
lieved all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  \ye  to  repeal  the  Deceml>er  15 
amendment  which  gave  discretion  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  I  reasoned 
that  if  deductions  were  fully  substanti- 
ated. Members  of  Congress  would, 
thereby,  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  taxpayers.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  this  effect.  It  was  S.  2176. 
Upon  further  study  and  advice  of 
counsel,  it  now  appears  this  would  not 
put  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
taxpayers  on  an  equal  basis  because  of 
still  another  provision  of  the  law 
which  for  many  years  has  statutorily 
designated  the  home  State  or  district 
of  Members  as  their  tax  home.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  provision,  merely  re- 
pealing the  unsubstantiated  deduction 


provision    does    not    seem    to    go    far 
enough. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  amendments  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  put  Members  of  Congress  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  other  tax- 
payers is  a  proper  subject  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Finance  Conunittee  and. 
in  due  course,  of  the  entire  Senate.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  we  ought  to 
repeal  the  ill-advised  amendments  of 
last  year  which  have  resulted  in  the 
unusual  tax  advantages  for  Members 
of  Congress.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  presented 
this  amendment. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  observations  at>out  this  matter. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Colorado. 

I  support  the  amendment  Just  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the 
floor  with  the  identical  amendment  to 
initiate  on  my  own.  But  I  have  Joined 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
expedite  our  efforts. 

I  was  aware  of  the  original  amend- 
ment that  was  going  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  went  far  enough.  I  am. 
therefore,  pleased  to  Join  him  in  what 
has  l)een  his  final  product,  the  un- 
prlnted  amendment  he  has  Just  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  very  simple  and  it  Ls  very 
straightforward.  The  amendment 
would  repeal  the  unwise  and  unwar- 
ranted special  congressional  tax  de- 
duction provision  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  1981 
session.  The  amendment  would  rein- 
state the  previous  $3,000  cap  on  deduc- 
tions for  living  expenses  by  Members 
of  Congress.  In  other  words,  we  would 
be  right  back  exactly  where  we  were 
before  we  took  the  action  at  the  end  of 
last  year  which  I  thought  was  unnec- 
essary. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  at  the 
outset  that  the  leadership  is  strongly 
opposed  to  any  amendments  on  the 
continuing  resolution  in  order  to 
effect  its  swift  passage.  Normally  I 
would  be  supportive  of  these  efforts 
and  would  agree  that  the  appropria- 
tions process  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  work  and  we  should  defer  to  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  such  instances. 

However,  this  is  not  a  normal  situa- 
tion, and  I  could  not  feel  stronger,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  congressional  tax 
deduction  which  was  passed  last  year 
is  one  of  the  most  devastating  blots  on 
the    credibility    of    Congress    under 


present  economic  circumstances.  It 
will  be  virtually  Impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  any  type  of  leader- 
ship calling  upon  the  American  people 
to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  country 
unless  we  eliminate  this  abomination. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  our  only  vehi- 
cle before  the  April  15  deadline  to  cor- 
rect what  I  believe  was  a  mistake. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  amendment 
will  possibly  be  made  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  that  it  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  that  it  is  not. 

But  neither,  Mr.  President,  was  the 
original  action  by  this  l)Ody  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1981.  when  we  originally 
eliminated  the  $3,000  cap  by  amending 
the  continuing  resolution  before  our 
body  at  that  time.  In  order  for  us  to 
start  down  this  road  to  a  backhanded 
pay  raise,  we  had  to  overrule  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair  that  our  action  at  that 
time  was  "legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill."  So  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  somewhat  hypocritical  for  us  to 
hide  behind  the  veil  of  inviolate 
Senate  procedure  in  this  amendment 
to  repeal  our  "sweetheart"  tax  deduc- 
tion when  we  conveniently  ignored 
those  procedures  to  establish  It  in  the 
first  place.  Maybe  that  is  why  we  have 
not  heard  yet  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
this  regard  that  we  should  challenge  it 
on  the  basis  of  it  not  t>eing  germane 
but  rather  we  may  be  going  to  a  great 
tabling  move. 

There  is  no  need,  Mr.  President,  for 
this  measure  to  cause  any  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  the  continuing  appro- 
priations or  its  final  adoption  and  de- 
livery to  the  President.  Simple  fairness 
should  dictate  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  this 
backdoor  pay  raise  is  unwise,  unwar- 
ranted, unfair  and  must  be  repealed 
under  the  circumstances  that  confront 
our  Nation  today. 

This  action  can  be  taken  quickly.  It 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country; 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  work 
to  improve  the  economy;  and  it  is  in 
the  overwhelming  best  interests  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress. 

Extended  debate  is  not  necessary, 
Mr.  President.  We  all  know  the  issue. 
Let  us  put  this  embarrassing  Indiscre- 
tion behind  us  and  get  on  with  the  Im- 
portant work  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Colorado  who  yielded,  and  I  yield 
back  to  him. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  wish  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No,  Mr.  Presi 
dent.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  dare- 
say that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
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and  those  of  us  who  are  joining  him  In 
consponsorshlp  of  this  amendment 
will  win  very  few  popularity  awards 
today  in  the  Senate.  However,  that  is 
not  the  question  nor  is  it  a  question  of 
whether  thii.  amendment  is  germane 
or  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Back  In  Decemt>er  the  amendment 
that  created  this  problem  began  with 
a  continuing  appropriations  resolu- 
tion, and  I  recaU  that  the  Chair  ruled 
on  that  and  there  was  a  Senate  vote. 
But  that  is  not  important. 

What  is  at  issue  here,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
terms  of  the  people  of  this  country 
who  are  disconcerted  or  worse  about 
their  own  personal  problems  with  re- 
spect to  the  economy. 

Somewhere.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  urgent  and 
the  important.  Of  course,  this  continu- 
ing resolution  is  urgent.  It  is  true  that 
the  funding  will  run  out  on  March  31 
at  midnight.  But  I  think  it  is  a  Uttle 
exaggerated  to  suggest  that  there  will 
be  chaos  if  the  Senate  does  not  act  by 
then  or  if  Congress  does  not  act  by 
then,  because  we  have  run  beyond  the 
cutoff  date  before. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry,  and  I 
hear  on  this  floor  all  the  time  that, 
"This  Is  so  urgent."  But  again  I  say  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  urgent 
and  the  important,  and  the  important 
thing  today  Is  to  restore  to  the  best  of 
our  abUlty  the  credibility  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

As  for  shutting  down  the  Govern- 
ment. I  will  say  parenthetically  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado  that  I  was  in  At- 
lanta not  long  ago,  and  I  mentioned 
the  kind  of  problems  that  arise  In  the 
Seiuite  with  the  expiration  of  appro- 
priations, and  that  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  the  Government 
might  be  shut  down.  I  got  the  biggest 
round  of  applause  of  the  morning, 
which  shows  the  degree  of  cynicism, 
not  unfounded,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  concerning  their 
Government,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  we  must  remedy. 

I  do  not  argue  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  $3,000  deduction  that  was 
adopted  In  1952  is  today  unreasonable 
In  terms  of  the  Inflation  which  has  oc- 
curred since  that  time.  But  neither 
can  those  who  disagree  with  Senator 
Armstrong  and  me  and  others  argue 
that  the  people  do  not  have  a  right  to 
expect  us  to  do  a  little  sacrificing. 

Moreover,  there  may  t>e  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who,  when  he  or  she  ran 
for  election  to  this  body,  did  not  know 
what  the  compensation  was  and  the 
deduction  was.  But  I  carmot  think  of 
one  who  did  not  know. 

So  the  message  that  Senator  Arm- 
strong, with  his  very  appropriate 
amendment,  is  sending  to  the  people  is 
that  we  do  care  about  the  credibility 
of  this  Congress  and  this  Government. 
And  I  commend  him  for  offering  the 
amendment.    As    Senator    Exon    has 


said.  I,  too,  had  an  amendment  draft- 
ed, but  when  I  heard  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  was  in- 
tending to  offer  his  sunendment,  I  de- 
cided that  I  would  support  him  and 
ask  him  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Now.  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
this  Senate— and  I  hold  them  in  the 
highest  regard,  and  they  know  it- 
have  used  the  carrot  and  the  stick  ap- 
proach. In  saying.  "Now.  fellows,  if  you 
wlU  table  this  amendment,  we  will  get 
out  of  here  Thursday  night  and  we 
will    have    x    number    of    days    for 

Now.  that  may  be  urgent  to  a  lot  of 
Senators,  but  I  daresay  that  it  is  not 
very  important  to  the  American 
people  whether  we  have  what  may  be 
an  inordinate  number  of  days  of  ad- 
jourrunent  during  the  Easter  holiday. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  yield  to  my 

friend. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  my  opening  re- 
marks yesterday  I  wanted  to  overcome 
what  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  view 
that  we  are  only  Interested  In  getting 
a  recess  for  Easter.  In  that  opening 
statememt,  I  did  indicate  that  if  we  do 
not  meet  the  deadline  of  the  30th  of 
March,  we  face  the  situation  of  actual- 
ly having  to  close  down  or  send  home 
or  furlough,  as  we  did  last  time,  which 
coxild  involve  literally  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  So  that  I  recognize  that  the 
recess  may  be  a  pressure  point,  but 
that  was  not  the  fundamental  basis  of 
my  argimient.  I  was  really  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  turmoil  we  would 
find  ourselves  In.  as  we  did  last  time 
when  we  did  not  meet  that  deadline. 

I  think  the  Senator  raises  a  valid  ob- 
jection to  making  that  the  paramount 
or  preeminent  Issues  of  getting  it 
passed.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  want  It  very 
clearly  understood  that  mine  Is  not 
the  question  of  a  recess,  mine  Is  the 
question  of  facing  the  funding  prob- 
lems that  occur  in  Government  after 
the  deadline  has  been  reached  and  not 
met. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  emphasize 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
said.  At  no  time  has  he  held  it  to  me  of 
paramount  importance  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  days  of  adjournment. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
will  be  finished.  What  we  really  have 
here  Is  a  confrontation  between  Tip 
O'Neill  and  the  U.S.  Senate.  Now  I 
hold  Mr.  O'Neill  in  the  highest 
regard,  but  he  and  one  or  two  others 
over  In  the  House  are  in  the  position 
of  virtually  dictating  to  the  Senate 
what  they  will  take  and  what  we  must 
do. 

Now  a  little  later  on.  there  is  gomg 
to  be  another  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  forced  busing.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  on  the  authoriza- 


tion bill  for  the  Justice  Department 
this  Senate  overwhelmingly  approved 
an  amendment,  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  with  respect  to  the 
unconscionable  practice  of  forced 
busing. 

We  sent  that  bill  over  to  the  House 
and  Mr.  O'Neill  sat  on  it.  And  when 
Mr.  O'Neill  sits  on  a  bill  that  is  a  lot 
of  coverage.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  true  enough,  it  has  gone,  as  I 
understand  it.  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Peter 
RoDiNO  Is  chairman.  And  now  he  is  sit- 
ting on  it.  So  Mr.  Rodino  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  are.  in  effect,  saying  to  the 
Senate,  "We  are  not  even  going  to  let 
the  House  vote  on  the  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  wide 
margin." 

Now  I  do  not  know  how  other  Sena- 
tors feel,  but  I  am  getting  a  little  bit 
sick  and  tired  of  all  of  this  "take  it  or 
leave  it"  business  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
O'Neill  and  Mr.  Rodino  do  not  repre- 
sent the  majority  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers. If  they  think  they  are  right,  why 
do  they  not  let  the  House  vote  on  it? 
So  it  is  not  those  of  us  who  offered  the 
amendment  who  are  being  trouble- 
some. We  are  simply  trying  to  distin- 
guish between  what  Is  urgent  and 
what  Is  Important. 

It  is.  yes,  urgent  that  a  continuing 
appropriation  blU  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  But  It  is  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  stand  up  for  some  princi- 
ples. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  860 

(Purposes:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  provision 
which  allows  Member-  of  Congress  deduc- 
tion of  living  expenses  without  substantia- 
tion of  such  expenses) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mattingly. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 860  to  the  Armstrong  unprinled 
amendment  No.  859. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(a)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  Section 
280A(f  )(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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1954  (relating  to  substantiation  of  living  ex- 
penaes)  is  hereby  repealed. 

PMte  2.  redesignate  subsection  (dMl)  as 
subsection  (b). 

Page  2.  strike  out  subsection  (d)(2). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  submit- 
ted is  desired  to  place  Congressmen. 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  any  other 
taxpayer,  in  that  it  would  allow  a  Con- 
gressman to  deduct  expenses  away 
from  home  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
which  can  be  appropriately  itemized 
as  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses just  as  any  other  taxpayer 
could  do. 

Under  this  amendment,  and  under 
existing  law.  our  homes  are  our  resi; 
dences,  and  expenses  incurred  in 
Washington.  D.C..  would  be  expenses 
incurred  away  from  home.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  provision  which  Eillows  a 
deduction  without  substantiation  is 
not  appropriate,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  when  that 
measure  was  attached  to  the  black 
lung  bill,  and  that  this  amendment 
would  put  Congressmen  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  any  other  taxpay- 
er. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  is  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
reasonable  one  and  in  many  ways  it  is 
a  tempting  resolution  of  the  concerns 
which  a  lot  of  us  feel. 

I  regret  that  my  attention  was  occu- 
pied when  he  sent  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  Emd  I  did  not  hear  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  proposed.  Is  it  as 
a  substitute  to  my  amendment  or  is  it 
as  a  perfecting  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINGFICER.  It  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  several  observa- 
tions about  it.  First,  the  thought  proc- 
ess which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  gone  through  is  not  unlike 
my  own.  In  fact.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. S.  2176,  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  proposal  which  now  comes  before 
us  as  a  perfecting  amendment  from 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  My 
notion  was  that  by  doing  away  with 
the  unsubstantiated  deductions  that 
we  would  put  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives on  the  same  tax  footing  as  other 
taxpayers. 

But  upon  deeper  study  and  advice  of 
counsel,  I  discovered  that  was  not  ex- 
actly the  case.  I  will  explain  why  in  a 
moment.  Nonetheless,  I  will  acknowl- 
edge that  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, and  I  do  not  intend  to  support  it,  it 
will  do  away  with  the  worst  of  the 
abuse  of  the  three  amendments  which 
were  adopted  last  year.  At  least  it  will 


require  that  every  deduction  taken  by 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  a  real 
and  a  substantiated  deduction  rather 
than  a  rule  of  thimib  of  $50  or  $75  a 
day. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  the 
amendment,  even  though  I  think  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  for  a  reason  I 
will  explain  now  or  after  the  Senator 
completes  his  statement.  I  sensed  the 
Senator  wanted  to  comment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  On  the  question  as 
to  the  difference  which  continues  to 
exist,  I  Icnow  from  our  prior  conversa- 
tions the  distinguished  Senator  'from 
Colorado  refers  to  the  factor  that,  as 
Congressmen,  since  our  statutory 
home  is  the  place  of  residence  from 
which  we  were  elected,  we  have  the 
opportimity  to  make  deductions  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I  will  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  if  that 
is  the  distinction. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  If  Members  of  Congress  were 
treated  as  other  taxpayers  our  tax 
laws  would  be  determined  according  to 
criteria  used  by  all  other  taxpayers. 
For  all  other  taxpayers,  the  criteria  in- 
cludes the  following:  Where  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  occurs,  whether 
the  business  activity  is  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  whether  or  not  the 
family  members  are  present  at  the 
home  which  is  sought  to  be  made  a 
tax  home. 

Let  me  give  a  rough  example.  A  busi- 
nessman might  live  with  his  family  at 
a  second  home  for  2  years  while  he 
sets  up  a  home  in  a  second  city  away 
from  company  headquarters  from 
where  his  first  home  is  located.  In 
that  instance  he  cannot  deduct  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  second  home 
because  the  second  home  would  qual- 
ify as  his  tax  home  and,  therefore,  ex- 
penses Incurred  at  the  second  home, 
since  they  are  not  "away  from  home," 
would  not  be  deducted. 

But  for  a  Member  of  Congress,  the 
tax  home  is  statutorily  established  as 
the  State  or  district  he  represents,  and 
expenses  incurred  in  living  away  from 
home  would  be  fully  deductible  up  to 
either  $50  or  $75  a  day  without  being 
Itemized,  without  the  Senator's 
amendment,  or  in  unlimited  amount 
with  substantiation  whether  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  passes  or  not. 

The  point  is  that  what  I  was  seeking 
to  get  to  with  my  amendment  is  to  put 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  same  tax 
footing  as  all  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SPECTER,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  just  a 
moment  I  will. 

I  could  not  see  a  direct,  clean,  simple 
way  to  do  so  in  a  floor  amendment.  As 
a  consequence,  it  was  my  judgment 
that  the  wisest  course  was  to  reset  to 
exactly  where  we  were  prior  to  Octo- 


ber 1  of  last  year.  Then  If  someone 
wants  to  come  forward  with  an  amend- 
ment and  it  will  have  to  be,  I  regret  to 
say.  a  complex  one.  to  put  us  on  exact- 
ly the  same  footing  as  other  taxpay- 
ers, then  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
proposition.  But  it  was  my  judgment 
that  the  best  thing  was  to  reset  to 
zero,  in  effect,  and  take  another  run  at 
it.  That  Is  all  I  have  sought  to  do. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  reason- 
able. In  my  opinion,  it  dcies  not  go  far 
enough.  For  that  reason.  I  must 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  aunendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  a  Con- 
gressman is  not  on  an  equal  footing 
with  any  other  citizen  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  Congressman  caiuiot  take 
expenses  for  one  of  his  homes?  It 
would  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  me  if 
an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  issue 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
raised  which  would  then  permit  a  Con- 
gressman to  make  a  deduction  for  his 
other  home,  depending  upon  which 
was  applicable  under  the  rules  In 
effect  for  other  taxpayers. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered really  comes  as  close  as  we  can 
now  to  placing  Congressmen  on  the 
same  level  as  any  other  taxpayer  with- 
out becoming  inordinately  involved  in 
enormous  revisions  of  the  code.  There 
is  significant  inequity  under  the  pro- 
posal which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made;  namely,  that 
there  would  be  no  deductions  allowed 
a  Congressman  for  either  home  should 
his  amendment  prevail.  So,  in  a  re- 
corded way  and  in  an  open  way  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered 
places  the  Congressman  in  the  same 
position  as  any  other  taxpayer  to  the 
maximum  extent  we  can,  in  a  practical 
sense. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator inadvertently  misspoke.  I  believe 
I  heard  him  say  that  If  my  amend- 
ment prevails  Members  of  Congress 
would  not  be  permitted  to  deduct  for 
either  a  home  in  Washington,  D.C,  or 
in  their  home  State.  That  is  really  not 
quite  correct.  It  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  such  away  from  home  living 
expenses  would,  under  my  amend- 
ment, be  limited  to  $3,000  a  year, 
which  is  the  historic  limitation,  while 
other  taxpayers  would  be  permitted  to 
deduct  amounts  in  excess  of  that 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further  on  that? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  may  finish  my 
question,  it  is  true  that  there  was  a 
statutory  limitation  of  $3,000  but  that 
prevented  a  Congressman  from  de- 
ducting his  real  expenses  which  were 
obviously  significantly  in  excess  of 
$3,000. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  many  in- 
stances that  is  true. 

May  I  also  comment  on  one  addition- 
al point  the  Senator  has  made? 

He  has  correctly,  I  think,  summed 
up  that  what  is  at  stake— in  the  two 
amendments,  his  amendment  and  my 
own— is  an  attempt  to  do  the  best  we 
can  as  a  practical  matter  in  a  kind  of  a 
complicated  situation  in  the  setting  of 
a  floor  amendment.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  final  conclusion,  I  think 
his  framing  of  the  issue  is  exactly 
right. 

My  belief  is  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do.  achieving  rough  justice  and 
getting  back  on  the  track.  Is  just  to 
eliminate  the  three  amendments 
which  were  hastily  passed  last  year. 
His  amendment  would  repeal  only  the 
December  amendment  for  unsubstan- 
tiated expenses,  that  is,  for  claiming 
expenses  which  are  not  substantiated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  we  would  have  the 
same  situation  as  we  have  now?  In 
other  wcrds,  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of 
the  House  can  deduct  the  mortgage  in- 
terest on  his  home  in  Washington 
from  his  Income,  the  taxes  he  pays  on 
his  house  from  income,  in  addition  to 
that  $3,000  of  expenses,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  we  do  at  the  present  time. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  would  do  would  be 
to  permit,  in  addition  to  that,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  Senator  then  would  be 
able  to  deduct  depreciation  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  his  home.  If  a  Senator 
had  a  very  expensive  home,  he  can 
deduct  enough,  perhaps,  to  wipe  out 
most  of  his  tax  liability  on  his  congres- 
sional income. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  issue  as  to  deductibility  of  interest 
and  of  taxes  does  not  relate  to  a  busi- 
ness expense.  The  fact  is  that  an  ex- 
pense may  be  deductible  on  schedule  B 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  business  ex- 
pense. At  the  present  time,  a  Con- 
gressman is  a  second-class  citizen  to 
the  extent  that  his  expenses  are 
capped  at  $3,000,  which  is  obviously 
totally  unrealistic  compared  to  what 
his  expenses  are  in  1982.  So  the  issues 
of  taxes  and  mortgages  are  really  not 
relevant  as  they  relate  to  the  logic  of  a 
business  deduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  a  Member 
of  Congress  goes  back  to  his  State,  we 
have  our  travel  paid,  our  hotels  paid, 
our  meals  paid,  every  expense  we  have 
being  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  back  in  our  States.  That  is 
an  advantage.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator,  what  does  he 
have  in  mind  in  addition  to  the  mort- 
gage interest  deduction  and  the  taxes 
on  his  home  and  the  expenses  he 
incurs  back  in  his  State  when  he  trav- 


els, when  he  goes  back  there  and  he 
has  travel  expenses?  What  other  ex- 
penses does  he  have? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  When  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  refers  to  expenses 
back  in  the  home  State  I  think  it  is 
probably  more  general  than  those  ex- 
penses that  are  claimed.  That  is  a  com- 
ment I  have  heard  many  of  my  col- 
leagues state. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  mean 
that  the  expenses  were  paid.  I  meant 
that  we  were  reimbursed  for  our  ex- 
penditures. This  Senator  has  always 
been  reimbursed.  I  have  checked  it  out 
very  carefully  with  the  disbursing 
office  and  they  say  they  reimburse  all 
Senators  for  their  travel  back  to  their 
State,  for  their  meals  back  in  their 
State,  for  the  motels,  and  so  forth.  All 
expenses  back  in  the  State  are  reim- 
bursed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  if  he  returns  to  his  home 
in  Wisconsin,  that  he  is  reimbursed  for 
the  meals  there?  If  he  is  suggesting 
that,  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  whatever 
advice  he  has  received. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  of  course  not. 
You  return  to  your  home  city  and, 
during  the  recess,  you  are  not  reim- 
bursed whether  you  stay  in  your  home 
or  not.  You  certainly  are  not  to  be  re- 
imbursed if  you  stay  in  your  home. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  But  for  the  meals  he 
has  in  Wisconsin,  he  is  reimbursed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  reimbursed 
for  whatever  meals  I  have  outside  my 
home  city  at  all  times,  and  also  reim- 
bursed for  any  other  expenses  I  incur. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think,  with  all  due  respect,  that  it 
must  be  that  the  majority  practice  is 
not  to  claim  such  reimbursement. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  said  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Spec- 
ter amendment.  I  also  have  done  the 
work  that  Senator  Specter  has  done  in 
trying  to  come  up  with  something  that 
has  some  fairness  and  equity  in  it.  The 
modification  that  he  is  making  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  the  one  that 
would  treat  the  Congress  the  same  as 
any  other  taxpayer.  I  think  a  good  ex- 
ample, which  I  just  got,  would  be  my 
own  taxes.  To  clarify  in  Senators' 
minds  exactly  what  it  amounts  to,  for 
this  past  year,  my  taxable  income  is 
$63,000.  Using  the  old  figiu-e  of  $3,000 
in  deductions  that  we  had,  I  would  pay 
approximately  $19,983  in  Federal 
taxes.  Under  the  black  lung  deduction 
that  we  passed  in  late  December,  my 
taxable  income  would  be  $47,000  and 
my  total  Federal  tax  would  be  ap- 
proximately $13,134. 

In  this  Specter  amendment,  which  I 
worked  on  and  he  has  worked  on  and 
which  I  think  is  the  correct  legislation. 


my  taxable  income  would  $55,000. 
When  I  take  the  actual  substantial 
living  expenses— just  rent  and  utilities  • 
for  myself  and  my  family— I  would  pay 
a  total  tax  of  $16,729.  That  is  the  same 
as  all  other  business  people  would 
have  in  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  and  equity,  this  is  really  the 
correct  method  to  use.  Whether  this  is 
the  day  we  can  do  it,  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  rather  take  on  the  entitlement 
programs  than  our  own  entitlement 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  stop  right  here  and 
say  I  do  support  the  Specter  amend- 
ment and  will  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that,  in  spite  of 
the  problem  we  face,  we  are  discussing 
this  today,  because  we  are  going  to  be 
discussing  it  again  and  again.  It  has 
been  the  announced  desire  of  the  lead- 
ership to  have  a  continuing  resolution 
go  to  the  President  without  any 
amendments.  That  was  not  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  leadership  in 
the  last  Congress  when  these  amend- 
ments were  offered.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  had  made  several 
amendments  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion so  that,  when  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor,  we  knew  it  was  going  back  to 
the  other  b6dy  and  to  conference  and 
that  it  would  have  further  consider- 
ation in  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saddened  to  see 
this  presented,  because  the  circum- 
stances are  different.  The  committee 
did  not  even  make  any  amendments  to 
this  continuing  resolution.  Having  said 
that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  before  us  and 
I  think  it  is  important  for  Members  to 
keep  in  mind  what  is  at  stake.  I  have 
been  involved  in  this,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  know,  for  a  long  time.  One 
of  the  reports  that  is  very  interesting, 
concerning  the  question  of  congres- 
sional salaries  and  how  their  expenses 
should  be  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  taxation,  came  from  the  legis- 
lative reorganization  report  of  1946.  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  Congress, 
there  was  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress.  I  wish  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  take 
some  time  to  read  it  to  see  how  those 
who  studied  how  Congress  ought  to  be 
reformed  immediately  after  the  war 
came  to  their  conclusion. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  point  out 
that  there  was  some  indication  at  that 
time  that  perhaps  Members  of  Con- 
gress salaries  should  not  be  taxed  at 
all.  It  was  a  question  of  maintaining  a 
lower  salary  on  the  basis  that,  since 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  em- 
ployer—this was  the  prevailing 
thought  at  the  time— all  Government 
employees  should  not  be  taxed,  be- 
cause, really,  the  Government,  in 
effect,  pays  the  employees  and  the  em- 
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ployees  turn  around  and  pay  a  portion 
of  it  back  to  ttie  Federal  Treasury.  It 
was  explored  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  less  expensive  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  have  all  Federal  sal- 
aries nontaxable.  That  was  rejected. 

It  was  recommended  that  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  be  taxable  and 
that  the  impact  of  the  salary  be  such 
that  the  normal  expense  deductions, 
properly  itemized— I  am  quoting  now 
from  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Organization  that  accompanied 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  180, 
March  4,  1946— 

We  further  recommend  that  the  full  .  .  . 
salary  be  taxable  at  regular  rates,  but  that 
normal  expense  deductions,  properly  Item- 
ized, and  allowable  to  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  be  recognized.  Specifically,  this 
would  include  permission  for  a  reasonable 
deduction  for  duplicated  rents  actually  paid 
in  the  performance  of  congressional  duties. 
Where  Members  are  required  to  maintain 
two  homes,  one  in  their  district  and  the 
other  in  Washington,  occupancy  costs  for 
one  should  be  deductible  as  a  legitimate  ex- 
pense item. 

That  was  a  recommendation  follow- 
ing the  complete  study  of  the  reorga- 
nization of  Congress.  Soon  thereafter, 
there  was.  in  fact,  a  debate.  Former 
Senator  Ellender  engaged  in  that 
debate  in  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment which,  incidentally,  is  the 
amendment  that  put  into  effect  the 
$3,000  limitation.  Let  me  quote  what 
Senator  Ellender  said  at  that  time. 

Mr.  E^LLSfDEX.  The  reason  we  are  provid- 
ing a  limited  exemption  in  this  way  is  to  put 
Members  of  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  a 
businessman  who  leaves  his  home  and 
comes  to  Washington  on  business.  He  is  per- 
mitted to  deduct  all  his  expenses.  He  may 
deduct  his  expenses  for  meals,  lodging,  and 
everything  else. 

There  is  another  point  involved.  I  studied 
some  sample  tax  cases  in  deliberating  upon 
this  subject. 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  an  individual  appointed— not 
elected,  but  appointed— and  spends  three- 
quarters  of  his  time  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton attending  to  business,  is  permitted  to 
deduct  his  expenses  including  living  costs, 
travel,  and  everything  else.  However,  with 
respect  to  elected  officials,  a  change  has 
been  made.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  sustained  by  the 
courts,  a  Representative  or  Senator  has  two 
homes,  one  in  his  State,  and  one  In  Wash- 
ington. Under  the  ruling  we  carmot  claim 
deductions  for  living  expenses  while  in 
Washington.  All  the  committee  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  declare  that,  for  income  tax- 
puri>oses,  the  home  of  a  Representative  or 
Senator  is  in  his  home  State. 

Mr.  President,  that  was.  in  fact,  the 
resolution  that  followed  the  decision 
of  the  old  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, which  held  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  could  deduct  expenses  on 
neither  end  of  his  business  life.  It  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  where  a  Member 
of  Congress  had  his  or  her  home.  Con- 
gress, in  1952,  legislated— and  I  think 
correctly,  and  I  think  all  our  constitu- 
ents assume  this— that  our  home  is  in 


our  State  or  district.  That  is  where  our 
home  is. 

Some  Meml>ers  of  Congress  do  not 
maintain  two  homes.  This  Senator 
does.  I  do  not  know  about  anybody 
else,  but  I  know  I  do.  I  know  that  the 
net  result  of  what  we  did  last  year  is 
not  what  I  am  hearing  on  the  floor.  It 
is  the  same  old  demagoguery  we  heard 
before.  I  do  not  understand  why 
people  seek  publicity  at  the  expense  of 
those  people  who  are  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  assure  that  nonmillionaires  can 
serve  in  the  Senate.  To  me.  that  is  the 
issue  and  has  always  been  the  issue. 

The  issue.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
whether  we  should  have  some  sjJeclal 
privilege.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  It  is  not  a  special  privilege.  I 
have  before  me  form  1040.  Form  1040 
has  on  it.  "Employee  business  ex- 
pense." 

If  Senators  read  the  form  that  goes 
along  with  it,  form  2106.  they  will  find 
that  any  employee— and  I  am  an  em- 
ployee—any employee  is  allowed  to 
deduct  the  expenses  when  he  is  away 
from  home  for  food  and  lodging,  car 
expenses,  and  other  expenses,  to  the 
extent  they  are  not  reimbursed.  We 
are  not  talking  about  some  super 
wealthy  businessmen  and  making  our- 
selves equivalent  to  the  multimillion- 
aires. We  are  talking  about  putting 
ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  every 
employee  in  this  country.  All  he  or  she 
has  to  do  is  take  the  1040  and  look  at 
it.  The  1040  form  gives  an  employee 
the  right  to  deduct  the  nonreimbursed 
expenses  when  he  is  away  from  home. 

Now.  God  forbid  that  anyone  will 
ever  tell  me  that  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton is  my  home;  it  is  not.  I  detest  it.  I 
really  do.  I  cannot  think  of  another 
place  to  have  a  nation's  capital  in  the 
world  that  is  a  worse  place  to  live.  The 
air  compared  to  my  State  is  abomina- 
ble. We  shorten  our  life  spans  by 
coming  to  this  town.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  know  of  no  town— no 
town— that  has  a  worse  crime  stand- 
ard, a  worse  set  of  schools,  a  worse  cir- 
cumstance to  live  in  and  work  in  than 
the  city  of  Washington. 

I  do  not  care  who  knows  it.  I  will  tell 
everyone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  already  did. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  teU  it  again 
and  again  and  again. 

To  say  that  this  amendment  which  I 
authored  somehow  or  other  puts  us  in 
a  position  contrary  to  that  of  every 
other  employee  in  the  United  States  is 
absolutely  not  true. 

I  wish  Senators  would  be  more  spe- 
cific. If  they  do  not  like  the  idea  that 
some  of  us  do  not  believe  this  is  our 
home,  they  are  entitled  to  that  posi- 
tion. If  they  do  not  want  to  maintain  a 
home  in  their  home  States,  that  is 
their  position,  and  they  will  have  to  in 
their  own  conscience  decide  whether 
to  use  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 

But  if  they  do  maintain  two  homes, 
and  if  they  have  a  family  as  I  have— 


my  family  is  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  have  a  son  In  Las  Cruces,  an- 
other son  in  San  Diego,  I  have  a  son 
going  to  school  in  Washington,  I  have 
two  daughters  in  Alaska,  and  I  have  a 
family  and  a  daughter  here.  I  have  a 
home  up  home  in  Alaska— who  in  the 
world,  looking  at  the  record,  would  say 
that  my  circumstance  should  be  differ- 
ent from  anyone  else  who  is  employed 
and  as  a  result  of  his  employment  is 
forced  to  be  away  from  his  home? 

That  is  all  that  amendment  stated. 
that  we  would  be  treated  the  same. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  responding  to  requests  of 
people,  said,  "But,  look,  wait  a  minute. 
We  ought  to  have  some  reasonable 
standards.  If  we  sit  here  and  we  make 
up  our  mind  that  we  should  take  de- 
duction of  X  dollars  and  someone  else 
does  not  have  the  same  style  home, 
someone  else  rents  and  does  not  buy  a 
home,  someone  else  does  not  live  the 
same  lifestyle,  we  take  a  deduction  and 
it  is  disclosed,  and  we  are  compared. 
Senator  A  to  Senator  B.  what  is  going 
to  happen?  We  are  going  to  be  beat  to 
death,  we  are  going  to  be  beaten  to 
death  by  the  publicity  that  comes 
from  demagogs  on  the  floor  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  seeking  to 
make  publicity  that  they  would  like  to 
cut,  somehow  or  other  cut  the  cost  of 
Government." 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  Government.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  said  to  the 
Treasury,  "Draw  up  a  series  of  regula- 
tions that  say  what  is  reasonable  in 
terms  of  deductions,  and  if  a  Member 
uses  that  formula  that  you  adopt, 
then  he  is  not  subject  to  the  attack  of 
taking  unreasonably  high  deductions 
from  his  income  tax." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  spoke  to 
me  about  it.  and  I  welcomed  it.  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  I  still 
maintain  it  is  a  good  idea  for  those 
people  who  have  a  home  and  do  in  fact 
have  the  deduction  for  their  interest, 
incidentally,  under  another  section  of 
the  law.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, that  you  have  got  that  right. 
Then  the  Treasury  E>epartment  said 
they  should  be  treated  one  way.  If  you 
rent  here  and  you  do  not  have  deduc- 
tions of  your  interest,  you  should  be 
treated  in  a  different  way.  But  both  of 
them  set  a  limit. 

Do  you  know  what  the  limit  was? 
Did  you  ever  look  at  what  the  limit 
was?  It  is  the  per  diem  that  is  paid  to 
other  Government  employees  who 
come  to  this  town. 

They  come  to  this  town  and  they  are 
paid  per  diem.  We  are  not.  The  limit 
of  our  deduction  is  the  amount  that 
would  be  paid  to  another  Government 
employee  who  came  to  this  town  and 
did  receive  reimbursement  for  his  ex- 
penses. 
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We  come  to  this  town  and  we  receive 
no  reimbursement. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  getting  the  ex- 
penses while  they  are  at  home.  While 
they  are  away  from  home,  they  are  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  expenses, 
strangely  enough,  except  when  they 
are  away  from  home  In  this  city.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  contrary  to  the 
recommendation  that  was  made  in 
1946,  there  was  never  an  action  taken 
which  established  that  one  of  the  sets 
of  expenses  were  deductible. 

Instead,  they  Just  took  the  arbitrary 
limit  of  $3,000  and  said  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  can  deduct  up  to  $3,000 
for  all  expenses  away  from  home. 
That  Includes  the  expenses  when  you 
are  away  from  home  In  your  own 
State,  when  you  are  away  from  home 
In  another  State,  or  when  you  are 
away  from  home  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  was  a  $3,000  limita- 
tion—totally unfair.  My  amendment 
eliminated  that. 

When  my  amendment  eliminated 
that,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  came 
along  with  the  other  amendment  and 
said  to  the  Treasury  Department,  "set 
a  reasonable  limitation," 

What  we  have  now  Is  a  reasonable 
limitation.  I  will  debate  on  this  floor 
until  my  last  breath  anyone  who 
wants  to  say  that  we  are  treated  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  employee. 

Let  us  stop  talking  alwut  business- 
men, professional  men  or  women.  We 
are  talking  about  employees.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  we  do  not  get  per 
diem.  We  get  to  deduct  the  expenses, 
but  we  do  not  get  per  diem. 

When  they  come  Into  town,  other 
Government  employees,  they  get  per 
diem  and  they  can  deduct  their  ex- 
penses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law 
says,  as  you  know.  If  they  get  more  per 
diem  than  they  have  expenses,  they 
have  to  pay  Income  tax  on  that.  If 
they  have  more  expenses  and  they  get 
per  diem,  they  can.  using  1040— right 
there— without  using  the  long  form, 
they  can  deduct  the  excess  over  their 
per  diem  when  they  come  to  this  town. 
There  Is  no  discrimination  in  this  at 
all.  The  Impact  of  what  we  are  doing, 
to  me.  Is  we  are  once  again  asking  the 
public,  "Are  we  worth  the  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law?" 

I  want  Senators  to  know  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  Member  of  the 
Congress  that  has  had  to  defend  this 
action  more  than  I.  It  was  my  amend- 
ment. I  have  gone  on  talk  shows.  I 
have  just  finished  two  talk  shows 
within  the  last  2  weeks  of  an  hour 
apiece.  On  each  one  of  them  I  spent  at 
least  a  third  of  the  time  discussing 
these  amendments. 

The  people  who  were  questioning  me 
thought,  "Ah  ha,  man,  here  Is  the 
time  when  we  get  a  Senator  at  his 
weak  point."  They  asked  me  about 
this  amendment. 


I  have  defended  it.  and  I  have  had 
nothing  but  positive  mall  coming  In  to 
me  from  all  over  the  country  saying, 
"You  are  right.  You  are  right.  You 
should  not  be  discriminated  against. 
Don't  take  special  privileges  but  don't 
let  anyone  else  attack  you  for  the 
proposition  that  you  should  be  treated 
differently  because  you  are  a  Member 
of  Congress." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  the  floor  yet.  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me:  When  was  It  that  tlie  Congress 
by  law  declared  that  they  were  not 
living   In   Washington   but   living   at 
home?  What  year  v/as  that? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  1946. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  1946. 
Mr.  STEVENS.   1952  was  the  final 
action,  my  staff  tells  me;  1946  was  the 
report  which  said  we  should  make  that 
declaration. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  1952. 
Mr.  STEIVENS.  In  1952  we  decided 
that  a  Memt>er's  residence  is  in  his 
home  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  made  that  dec- 
laration, as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  It  not 
true  that  late  last  year  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury  Department,  or 
I  guess  by  people  who  were  working 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House,  that  we 
had  256  congressional  days,  something 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  were  in  session 
256  congressional  days.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  I  was  not  here  256  days. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  law,  the 
finding  is  that  we  are  living  away  from 
home  256  days  out  of  the  year  or  70 
percent  of  the  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  what?  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Alaska  lands  bill  was 
here,  as  I  told  some  other  people 
today,  for  4  years  running.  There  were 
Alaskans  in  this  town  on  both  sides  of 
that  issue  for  almost  10  months,  9  to 
10  months.  They  lived  here  just  as  I 
lived  here.  They  were  away  from  home 
a  lot  more  than  I  was  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  home  often.  I  do 
not  make  a  fetish  out  of  being  here.  I 
think  a  Senator  ought  to  be  where  his 
business  Is,  and  at  times  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  me  to  be  home  consulting 
with  people  about  what  ought  to  be 
going  on  than  here  answering  congres- 
sional quonun  calls. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  256  days  was  the 
maximum  amount  that  Senators  could 
take.  I  win  tell  the  Senator  I  went 
through  that,  and  I  deducted  every 
day  that  I  got  an  honorarium. 

I  deducted  every  day  I  was  away 
from  this  town  on  personal  business, 
and  I  deducted  every  day  I  was  in- 
volved in  some  fashion  and  got  a  per 
diem  and  accepted  It. 


There  are  some  times  when  you 
travel  on  committee  business,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  and  you  get  per  diem. 
I  deducted  all  those  from  this  limita- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
gave  me,  and  then  I  multiplied  that  by 
50,  because  I  do  own  a  home. 

Incidentally,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
Senator  or  anyone  else  as  to  selling  It. 
We  have  to  sell  It.  It  costs  too  much 
money  to  live  in  this  town  at  16%  per- 
cent Interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
saying  that  he  did  not  spend  256  days 
in  Washington  last  year? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  I  am  not  claim- 
ing them  In  my  tax  form,  either. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  set  up  a  procedure  for  deter- 
mining the  maximum  number,  not  the 
number  everybody  is  going  to  take  by 
rote.  It  is  the  maximum  number. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator 
telling  me  that  you  have  to  substanti- 
ate the  fact  that  you  were  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  I  am  telling  the 
Senator  that  I  presume  he  Is  an 
honest  man  and  Is  not  going  to  take 
credit  for  days  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that 
imder  the  present  law— and  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  told 
me  they  are  doing  this- they  have 
spent  the  full  congressional  days  here. 
In  effect,  and  they  can  deduct  $75  a 
day,  $90  if  they  also  take  their  taxes 
and  their  mortgage  interest,  and  that 
is  a  pattern  that  is  expected.  That  is 
what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  tired  of  being 
besieged  because  I  pay  a  mortgage  in 
this  town  at  the  imgodly  rate  they 
charge  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  saying 
that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Anybody  can  take 
that  deduction  in  this  town.  Why 
should  we  be  in  this  debate  at  all? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  we  are 
not  here^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  house  Is  here, 
whether  I  am  or  not.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  everything 
to  do  with  it.  We  deduct  that  $19,000 
even  though  we  are  not  in  Washing- 
ton. When  I  am  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, I  can  deduct  for  being  In 
Washington,  with  no  substantiation, 
no  documentation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  deduct- 
ed expenses  while  he  was  at  home. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  you  could.  I  did  not  deduct  it  at 
all. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  $19,000.  That  is  the  maximum 
amount  that  might  be  claimed  by 
someone  who  rented.  I  happen  to  own 
a  place. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  one 
hand  mentions  $19,000,   and  on  the 
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other  hand  he  mentions  paying  inter- 
est on  a  mortgage.  The  Senator  is 
showing,  if  he  will  pardon  me,  his 
unawareness  of  the  figures  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  because  you  cannot  get 
$19,000  except  by  multiplying  by  75, 
and  you  cannot  get  interest  if  you  are 
multiplying  by  75. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  fact  is  that  the  Senator 
and  I  know  that  the  expectation  of 
Members  of  Congress  is  that  they  can 
deduct  for  congressional  days  times  50 
or  75,  depending  on  which  one  you  are 
eligible  for. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  now 
presumes  that  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  read. 

As  the  distinguished  presiding  offi- 
cer, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  knows,  there  are  times  we 
may  not  understand  what  we  read,  but 
we  do  read. 

It  is  a  limitation.  It  is  not  an  auto- 
matic deduction  as  the  old  $3,000  was. 
Under  the  old  law,  when  you  filled  out 
your  Income  tax  return  the  limitation 
on  your  deductions  for  expenses  away 
from  home  was  $3,000.  I  found  very 
few  Meml)ers  of  Congress  who  under- 
stood it.  They  thought  it  meant  they 
still  could  deduct  their  automobile  ex- 
penses, their  expenses  while  they  were 
at  home,  their  business  expenses  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  times  when 
they  are  out  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  away  from  home. 

None  of  them  realized  that  it  said 
that  was  a  limitation  on  the  deduction 
for  Members  of  Congress  for  expenses 
away  from  home,  and  the  law  said 
your  home  was  in  your  home  State. 
Mine  is  in  Anchorage.  It  said  I  could 
take  only  up  to  $3,000,  no  matter  how 
much  I  paid  for  travel,  whether  it  was 
in  the  city  of  Washington  or  else- 
where, on  business  purposes.  That  was 
the  limitation  on  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  amendment  knocked  that  off.  I 
thought  it  was  uiu-easonable,  and  I 
still  think  it  is  unreasonable. 

The  Specter  amendment  restores  my 
first  amendment.  The  Armstrong 
amendment  destroys  the  reasonable 
approach  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  brought  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  said,  "Make  a  study  and  find 
out  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rule  of 
thumb  to  tell  these  people,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  attacked  in  campaigns 
or  by  demagogs,  in  terms  of  people 
tryinig  to  say  throughout  the  press 
that,  somehow  or  other,  we  are  giving 
ourselves  something  special." 

I  actually  saw  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin quoted— and  I  will  be  happy  to 
dig  that  out:  I  am  sure  he  never  said 
this— that  by  virtue  of  the  Stevens 
amendment,  a  Member  of  Congress 
never  had  to  pay  any  income  tax.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin did  not  say  that,  because  the  effect 
of  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  the 
range  of  $5,000  to  $7,000  maximum,  in 


terms  of  exposure,  so  far  as  the  effect 
on  income  tax  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  two  op- 
tions, as  the  Senator  knows.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  this  better  than  anybody 
else  in  the  Senate,  except  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

You  have  two  options.  You  can 
deduct  the  $50  or  $75  a  day  on  one 
hand,  or  you  can  document  your  de- 
ductions and  take  much  more  than 
that. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  was 
conceiveable  that  you  could  have 
enough  deductions  so  that  you  would 
not  pay  any  income  tax. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  know  of  no*  one 
who  would  buy  a  house  in  this  God- 
forsaken town  Just  to  reduce  his  taxes 
by  $50  or  $75  a  day.  That  is  a  decision 
that  is  made  because  of  your  lifestyle. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  Senator  also  has 
the  option  of  documenting  his  options 
and  taking  more  than  $50  or  $75  a  day. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  right  that 
a  Senator  also  has  the  option  of  docu- 
menting his  deductions  and  taking 
more  than  $50  or  $75  a  day? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  Senator  can  do 
that,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  per- 
mitted by  the  procedure  spelled  out  to 
the  Treasury  Department  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  Any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  do  so  may  treat  himself  as 
any  other  employee  in  this  country 
and  take  a  deduction  for  all  the  ex- 
penses he  incurred,  in  a  business 
sense,  in  excess  of  the  reimbursement 
he  received,  and  be  prepared  to  defend 
that  on  an  audit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  And 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  able  to 
take  as  much  as  $80,000,  in  which  case 
he  would  not  pay  any  income  tax  on 
his  Senate  salary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  possible  that  he 
could  be  a  danm  fool,  too,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be.  I  do  not  see  any 
way  you  can  Justify  taking  that  kind 
of  expense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true,  as 
the  Senator  has  explained  this,  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  apparent- 
ly do  not  understand  this  and  feel  that 
they  would  be  able  to  take  256  days 
times  50  or  75.  and  that  they  do,  that 
there  is  no  disciplining,  no  policing,  no 
enforcement,  no  challenge,  no  way  In 
which  that  particular  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  corrected,  because 
he  has  a  right  to  submit  that  deduc- 
tion, and  it  is  not  challengeable? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  not 
quite  correct.  I  will  be  happy  to  ex- 
plain that,  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  a  timeframe  and 
wants  to  make  a  statement.  I  should 
like  to  come  back.  If  I  may,  and  answer 
that  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  He  is  partially  correct,  but 
he  is  not  totally  correct,  and  I  will  t)e 


glad  to  explain  my  reasons  for  that 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
too  anxious  to  get  into  this  debate,  but 
since  I  am  In  town  I  might  as  well. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  not  certain  where  to 
start.  I  have  the  facts,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  going  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. The  press  is  not  interested  in  the 
facts.  The  millionaires  are  not  inter- 
ested In  the  facts.  Only  the  Members 
are  Interested  in  the  facts,  and  some  of 
them  are  confused. 

So  we  have  got  the  press  out  trying 
to  do  In  Members.  I  have  heard  all 
kinds  of  reports  on  CBS.  ABC,  and  the 
Washington  Post  on  how  we  are  get- 
ting a  $30,000  a  year  pay  raise  and  all 
kinds  of  misinformation.  But  the  press 
loves  this. 

We  have  a  good  crowd  In  the  galler- 
ies, better  than  for  most  debates,  be- 
cause we  are  doing  in  Members,  and 
that  makes  good  headlines.  Anybody 
who  Is  going  to  do  in  a  Memt>er  can 
make  the  nightly  news.  I  can  already 
pick  the  players. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  discussing 
this  on  a  factual  basis  will  contribute 
anything  to  the  debate.  I  have  not 
heard  any  facts  yet.  except  I  am  not 
going  to  endorse  Ted  Stiveks  for 
mayor.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Of  Washington? 

Mr.  EHDLE.  If  he  runs.  He  has  a  new 
approach  If  he  runs.  I  will  tell  you. 
[Laughter.]  But  I  did  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  at  least  for  those 
people  who  may  read  the  record.  We 
will  put  all  this  In  the  Record. 

Some  say  they  are  opposed  to  the 
new  rules  because  they  want  us  to 
raise  our  pay  Instead.  I  have  stood  on 
this  floor  and  argued  with  Ted  Ste- 
vens for  years,  voting  against  every 
pay  raise,  hoping  in  the  back  row  it 
would  pass.  I  think  a  lot  of  Members 
are  going  to  vote  not  to  table  this 
hoping  the  same  way  that  it  will  be 
tabled.  You  know,  those  who  vote  not 
to  table  it  are  going  to  say,  "Well.  I 
hope  there  are  enough  votes  to  table  it 
so  we  can  still  take  our  deductions."  In 
fact,  many  Members  have  filed  their 
1981  returns.  If.  In  fact,  we  adopt  this 
and  you  have  filed  your  return  you 
will  have  to  file  an  amended  return.  I 
held  off.  knowing  this,  until  April  16, 
so  I  am  in  good  shape.  [Laughter.] 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  been  allowing  per  diem  deduc- 
tions for  State  legislators  since  1975, 
and  I  can  assure  you.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  tabled.  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  amendment  to 
make  certain  that  we  su-e  treated  like 
State  legislators.  So  we  will  take  away 
their  deductions  as  well.  They  do  not 
argue  about  it,  and  they  can  take  a 
maximum  of  110  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al per  diem,  which  can  be  as  much  as 
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$82.50  per  day  In  certain  States,  and 
they  have  been  doing  it  since  1975. 

We  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
that  made  it  even  better  for  State  leg- 
islators. Maybe  we  should  not  pick  on 
State  legislators,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  that  there  is  precedent  for  what 
we  have  done. 

There  is  more  precedent.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  taxpayers  gener- 
ally must  substantiate,  by  adequate 
records,  or  other  sufficient  evidence, 
the  amount  of  and  business  purpose  of 
travel  expenses  that  are  otherwise  de- 
ductible under  section  162.  However, 
in  certain  cases,  administrative  rules 
have  been  adopted  which  provide  that 
the  taxpayer  does  not  have  to  substan- 
tiate travel  expenses  to  the  IRS. 

Under  revenue  rule  80-62,  substan- 
tiation by  records  is  not  required  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  an  employee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employer  if  the  em- 
ployee is  reimbursed  under  a  qualify- 
ing per  diem  arrangement.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  exceptions,  amounts 
charged  or  reimbursed  generally  must 
equal  actual  business  expenses. 

A  per  diem  arrangement  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  qualifies  for  an  exception 
from  substantiation  if  the  amount 
does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  $44  per 
day  or  the  maximum  Federal  per  diem 
rate  authorized  for  the  locality  In 
which  the  travel  is  performed,  for  ex- 
ample, $75  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  ad- 
dition, the  employer's  travel  allowance 
practices  must  be  based  on  reasonably 
accurate  estimates  of  travel  costs.  In- 
cluding variances  in  different  local- 
ities. If  these  requirements  for  a  per 
diem  arrangement  are  met.  the  em- 
ployee is  not  required  to  account  to 
the  employer  or  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
laws  covering  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  274.— Disallowakce  of  Certain 
ENTERTAiiniEirr.  Etc.,  Expenses 

26  CFR  1.274-S:  Substantiation  require- 
ments. 

(Also  Section  162:  1.162-17.) 

Travel  expenses;  reimbursements  or  per 
diem  and  mileage  allowances.  For  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1978.  reimbursement 
arrangements  or  per  diem  allowances  for 
travel  away  from  home  not  exceeding  the 
greater  of  $44  per  day.  or  the  maximum  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  locality  in  which  the  travel  Is 
t>erformed.  and  a  mileage  allowance  not  ex- 
ceeding 18.5  cents  per  mile  for  transporta- 
tion paid  by  employers  to  employees  will  be 
regarded  as  satisfying  the  substantiation 
and  adequate  accounting  requirements  of 
sections  1.162-17(b)  and  1.274-5  of  the  regu- 
lations: Rev.  Ruls.  74-433  and  77-410  super- 
seded. ~ 

REV.  RUL.  80-63 

The  purpose  of  this  revenue  niling  is  to 
update  Rev.  Rul.  74-433.  1974-2  C.B.  92,  as 


modified  by  Rev.  Rul.  77-410.  1977-2  C.B. 
85,  to  provide  rules  for  the  substantiation  of 
expenditures  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  exptenses  for  sut>sistence  of  an  em- 
ployee traveling  away  from  home  and  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion whether  or  not  traveling  away  from 
home  that  most  nearly  represent  present 
reasonable  limits  in  light  of  current  costs. 

Section  274(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  section  1.274-5  of  the  Income  Tax 
Regulations,  provide  rules  for  the  substan- 
tiation of  business  expenditures  for  travel, 
and  for  reimbursement  arrangements  or  per 
diem  allowances  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  of  an  employee  traveling  away 
from  home  (exclusive  of  transportation 
costs  to  and  from  destination),  and  mileage 
allowances  for  similar  transportation  ex- 
penses. Under  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Commissioner  by  section  1.274-5(f)  of  the 
regulations,  such  arrangements  or  allow- 
ances that  are  in  accordance  with  reasona- 
ble business  practices  may  be  regarded  (1) 
as  equivalent  to  substantiation  by  adequate 
records  or  other  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  such  traveling  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1.274-5(c).  and  (2)  as  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  an  adequate  ac- 
counting to  an  employer  with  respect  to 
such  amounts  for  purposes  of  section  1.274- 
5(e). 

Pursuant  to  such  authority,  it  is  held  as 
follows: 

If,  in  the  case  of  expenses  for  travel  away 
from  home  (exclusive  of  costs  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  destination),  an  employer 
reimburses  employees  for  subsistence  or 
provides  the  employees  with  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  an  amount 
that  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1)  $44 
per  day  or  (2)  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  locality  in  which  the  travel 
is  performed,  such  reimbursements  and  al- 
lowances shall  be  deemed  substantiated 
within  the  nieanlng  of  section  1.274-5(c)  of 
the  regulations  I'  (1)  the  employer  reason- 
ably limits  payment  of  such  travel  expenses 
to  those  that  are  ordinary  and  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  the  trade  or  business  and  (2) 
the  elements  of  time,  place,  and  business 
purposes  of  travel  are  substantiated  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraphs  (b)(2)  and  (c) 
(other  than  subparagraph  (2Kiii)(a)  there- 
of) of  section  1.274-5. 

The  district  director  will  determine 
whether  an  employer  reasonably  limits  the 
payment  of  expenses  for  travel  away  from 
home  to  such  expenses  as  are  ordinary  and 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness by  (1)  in  the  case  of  reimbursements 
for  actual  subsistence  expenses,  determining 
whether  the  employer  maintains  adequate 
internal  audit  controls,  such  as  requiring  an 
employee's  expense  account  to  be  verified 
and  approved  by  a  responsible  person  other 
than  the  employee  incurring  the  expense, 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  per  diem  allowances  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  determining  whether  the 
employer's  travel  allowance  practices  are 
based  on  reasonably  accurate  estimates  of 
travel  costs,  including  recognition  of  cost 
varitmces  encountered  in  different  localities. 
If  the  amount  of  traveling  expenses  away 
from  home  is  deemed  substantiated  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1.274-5(c)  of  the  regula- 
tions, the  adequate  accounting  requirements 
of  section  1.274-5(e)  shall  be  deemed  satis- 
fled. 

As  used  in  this  revenue  ruling,  the  term 

"subsistence"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  travel  expenses  for  meals  and 
lodging,  laundry,  cleaning  and  pressing  of 


clothing,  and  fees  and  tips  for  services,  such 
as  for  waiters  and  baggage  handlers.  The 
term  'subsistence  "  does  not  include  taxicab 
fares  or  the  costs  of  telegrams  or  telephone 
calls. 

If  a  fixed  mileage  allowance  not  exceeding 
18.5  cents  per  mile  is  used  by  an  employer  in 
payment  of  an  employee's  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  of  transportation  while 
traveling  away  from  home  and  the  elements 
of  time,  place,  and  biisiness  purpose  of  the 
travel  are  substantiated  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (b)(2)  and  (c)  (other  than  sub- 
paragraph (2)(iilKa)  thereof)  of  section 
1.274-5  of  the  regulations,  such  an  allow- 
ance shall  tie  deemed  as  satisfying,  with  re- 
spect to  such  travel  amounts,  the  substan- 
tiation requirements  of  section  1.274-5(c) 
and  the  adequate  accounting  requirements 
of  section  1.274-5(e).  Also,  if  an  employei 
grants  an  allowance  not  exceeding  18.5 
cents  per  mile  to  an  employee  for  ordinary 
and  necessary  transportation  expenses  not 
involving  travel  away  from  home,  such  an 
arrangement  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ac- 
counting to  the  employer  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1.162-17(b).  However,  an  em- 
ployer may  grant  an  additional  allowance 
for  parking  fees  and  tolls  attributable  to  the 
traveling  and  transportation  expenses  as 
separate  items. 

Pursuant  to  section  1.274-5(e>(2)  of  the 
regulations  if  an  employee,  under  a  travel 
expense  arrangement  or  allowance  practice 
discussed  above,  receives  an  amount  from  an 
employer  equal  to  the  deductible  business 
expenses  (that  do  not  include  personal, 
living,  or  family  expenses  or  travel  expenses 
disallowed  by  section  274(c)  of  the  Code), 
the  employee  need  not  report  such  reim- 
bursement in  gross  income. 

If  an  employee,  under  a  travel  expense  ar- 
rangement or  allowance  practice  discussed 
above,  receives  an  amount  from  an  employ- 
er in  excess  of  the  deductible  business  ex- 
penses (that  is,  expenses  which  do  not  In- 
clude personal,  living,  or  family  expenses  or 
travel  expenses  disallowed  by  section  274(c) 
of  the  Code),  the  employee  must  report 
such  excess  amount  in  gross  income. 

If  an  employee,  under  a  travel  expense  ar- 
rangement or  allowance  practice  discussed 
above,  receives  an  amount  from  an  employ- 
er less  than  the  deductible  business  ex- 
penses (that  do  not  Include  personal,  living, 
or  family  expenses  or  travel  expenses  disal- 
lowed by  section  274(c)  of  the  Code),  and 
the  employee  wants  to  claim  a  deduction  for 
such  excess  expenses,  the  employee  must 
report  the  reimbursements  in  gross  income 
and  claim  deductions  for  all  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses. 

The  provisions  of  this  revenue  ruling  re- 
lating to  reimbursement  arrangements  or 
per  diem  allowances  will  not  apply  in  any 
case  when  an  employer  and  an  employee  are 
related  within  the  meaning  of  section  267(b) 
of  the  Code,  but  for  this  purpose  the  per- 
centage of  ownership  interest  referred  to  in 
section  267(b)(2)  shall  be  10  percent. 

With  respect  to  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  31,  1978,  this  Revenue 
Ruling  supersedes  Rev.  Rul.  74-433  and 
Rev.  Rul.  77-410. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  addition,  I  want  to 
put  In  the  Record,  again,  the  letter 
from  Don  Regan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasuJT,  dated  January  12.  1982, 
which  states  and  backs  up  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said.  It  says: 

1.  The  Member  may  deduct  actual  living 
expenses  if  substantiated  by  prope*-  records. 
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2.  The  Member  may  elect  to  deduct  an 
amount  equal  to  $75  times  the  number  of 
"Congressional  days"  In  the  year. 

3.  If  the  Member  owns  a  residence  In  the 
Washington.  DC.  area,  he  or  she  may  either 
deduct  the  $75  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  or  $50  plus  interest  and  taxes  on 
the  home. 

The  word  "may"  is  In  every  para- 
graph, and  I  think  that  is  important. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  indicat- 
ed how  he  is  proceeding.  He  is  not 
coimting  any  day  when  he  is  not  here 
or  where  he  may  have  received  an 
honorarium  out  of  town  or  whatever, 
and  others  may  approach  that  differ- 
ently. I  think  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  honest  people  and  are  not 
going  to  abuse  that  particular  privi- 
lege. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  as  well  as  certain  other  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THX  SKCSXTAIT  op  THI  TltXAStniT. 

WathingUm,  D.C..  January  12.  1982. 

DxAit  Mnani;  As  you  know,  Congress  re- 
cently enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  which  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  specify  rules  for  de- 
termining an  appropriate  amount  deducti- 
ble by  Members  of  Congress  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area  while 
they  are  away  from  their  home  districts  or 
states.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
submit  regulations  specifying  these  rules  to 
the  FVderal  Register  tomorrow.  A  copy  of 
these  /egulatlons  and  a  brief  fact  sheet  ex- 
plaining these  rules  are  enclosed  for  your 
Information. 

In  summary,  the  new  rules  will  provide 
that  a  Member  away  from  home  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  discharging  his  or  her  duties 
may  deduct  living  expenses  in  one  of  three 
ways: 

1.  The  Member  may  deduct  actual  living 
expenses  if  substantiated  by  proper  records. 

2.  The  Member  may  elect  to  deduct  an 
amount  equal  to  $75  times  the  number  of 
"Congressional  days"  in  the  year. 

3.  If  the  Member  owns  a  residence  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area,  he  or  she  may  either 
deduct  the  $75  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  or  $50  plus  Interest  and  taxes  on 
the  home. 

The  enclosed  materials  set  forth  the  de- 
tailed rules  applicable  to  these  options. 
Sincerely, 

Don ALD  T.  Reoah. 

Pact  Shut 

Taxpayers  generally  are  permitted  a  de- 
duction for  living  expenses  they  incur  while 
away  from  home  in  pursuit  of  business  as 
long  as  they  can  adequately  substantiate 
such  expenses.  For  this  purpose,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Member  of  Congress  within  the 
district  of  State  which  he  or  she  represents 
is  considered  to  be  his  or  her  home.  There- 
fore, most  Members  are  entitled  to  deduct 
their  living  expenses,  while  discharging 
their  Congressional  duties  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

The  Regulations 

In  order  to  simplify  recordkeeping  and 
avoid  audit  discussion  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Congress  recently  enacted 
section  280A(f)(4)(B)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  This  section  provides  that  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe 
appropriate  amounts  which  may  be  deducti- 
ble by  Members  as  living  expenses  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area.  Pursuant  to  this 
mandate.  Treasury  will  issue  regulations  to- 
morrow which  will  permit  a  Member  to  elect 
to  deduct  an  amount  without  substantia- 
tion. Alternatively.  Members  are  entitled  to 
keep  records  and  deduct  the  exact  amount 
of  their  living  expenses. 

DEDUCTIBLE  AMOUIfT 

The  deductible  amount  Is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  number  of  "Congressional 
days '  during  the  taxable  year  times  either 
of  two  designated  amounts. 

Generally,  the  designated  amount  is  the 
maximum  amount  allowable  to  employees 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Pedefal 
Oovemment  for  travel  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  m^gtiTimTi  amount  Is  currently  $75  per 
day. 

In  the  case  of  a  Member  who  lives  In  a  res- 
idence owned  by  him  or  her  In  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area,  the  Member  may  choose  to 
use  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  amount  as 
the  designated  amount  (currently  $50  a  day) 
and.  in  addition,  deduct  the  interest  and 
taxes  on  the  Member's  home. 

The  number  of  "Congressional  days '  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  days  during  the 
year,  less  periods  Congress  is  not  In  session 
for  five  or  more  days,  and  is  determined 
without  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  indi- 
vidual Member  in  the  Washington.  D.C. 
area. 

The  deductible  amount  will  be  in  lieu  of: 
deductions  for  amounts  actually  paid  or  in- 
curred for  meals,  lodging  and  other  inciden- 
tal expenses. 

The  deductible  amount  does  not  preclude 
the  deduction  of  otherwise  allowable  deduc- 
tions for  traveling  expenses  incurred  while 
away  from  Washington.  D.C.  long  distance 
telephone  calls,  and  Literest  and  taxes  on 
personal  property. 

If  the  deductible  amount  is  used,  a 
Member  who  owns  a  home  will  be  required 
to  reduce  the  basis  in  the  residence  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  20  percent  of  the  maximum  amount 
(this  product  Is  currently  $15)  times  the 
number  of  Congressional  days  during  the 
year.  This  will  be  the  only  basis  adjustment 
required. 

sinaiAKT 

A  Member  who  is  away  from  home  dis- 
charging congressional  duties  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  may  deduct  living  expenses  in  one 
of  three  ways: 

The  Member  may  deduct  all  of  his  or  her 
actual  living  expenses  while  In  Washington. 
D.C.  area  attributable  to  discharging  Con- 
gressional duties.  These  expenses  will  be 
subject  to  the  substantiation  requirements 
of  section  274(d). 

The  Member  may  elect  to  deduct  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  number 
of  "Congressional  days"  times  the  appropri- 
ate designated  amount.  The  Member  would 
be  entitled  to  this  deduction  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  substantiating  expenses. 

If  the  Member  owns  and  lives  in  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  the 
Member  may  either  deduct  the  amount  de- 
scribed immediately  above,  or  determine  the 
deductible  amount  based  on  two-thirds  the 
maximum  amount  and.  in  addition,  deduct 
Interest  and  taxes  on  the  home. 


[4830.01] 
[Final  Draft  of  1-12-82] 
TITLE  20— INTERNAL  REVENUE 
Chapter  I-INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERV- 
ICE. DEPARTMENT  OF  TREAStJRY 
Subchapter  A— Income  Tax 
(T.D.     ) 
Part  5e— Travel  Expenses  op  Members  op 
Congress 

TRAVEL  expense  OP  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

Agency:  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Treas- 
ury. 

Action:  Temporary  Regulations. 

Summary:  This  document  contains  tempo- 
rary regulations  relating  to  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress  for  travel  expenses  in 
Washington.  D.C.  allowed  without  substan- 
tiation. Changes  to  the  applicable  law  were 
made  by  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  The  regulations  would  pro- 
vide Members  of  Congress  with  guidance  as 
to  the  amount  they  may  deduct  without 
substantiation  for  amounts  relating  to 
travel  away  from  home  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Dates:  The  regulations  are  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1980. 

For  further  Information  contact:  Jason  R. 
Felton  of  the  Legislation  and  Regulations 
Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  1111  Constitution 
Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20224  At- 
tention: CC:LR:T.  (202)  566-3318.  not  a  toll- 
free  call. 

Supplementary  Information: 

BACKGROUND 

Second  162  allows  a  taxpayer  a  deduction 
for  all  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in  cjirry- 
Ing  on  a  trade  or  business  Including  travel- 
ing expenses  while  away  from  home.  For 
this  purpose,  the  residence  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  within  the  District  or  State  which 
he  represents  is  to  be  considered  his  home. 
Therefore,  most  Members  will  be  entitled  to 
deduct  all  their  living  expenses  including 
meals  and  l(xlglng  while  discharging  their 
Congressional  duties  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Under  section  274.  traveling  expenses  while 
away  from  home  must  be  substantiated. 

Until  recently,  a  Member's  deduction  for 
these  expenses  was  limited  to  $3,000.  Sec- 
tion 139(a)  of  Pub.  L.  97-51  as  amended  by 
section  133(a)  of  Pub.  L.  97-92  eliminated 
this  $3,000  limitation  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning December  31,  1980.  Section  113(b) 
of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of 
1981  amended  subsection  (f )  of  section  280A 
to  require  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
prescribe  amounts  that  would  be  deductible 
by  Members  of  Congress  In  Washington, 
D.C.  as  travel  expenses  without  substantia- 
tion. 

The  regulations  provide  that  Members  of 
Congress  may  deduct  a  designated  amount 
for  each  Ccongressional  day  in  the  year. 
The  designated  amount  is  determined  by 
reference  to  the  maximum  amount  of  reim- 
bursement available  to  a  govemmetit  em- 
ployee traveling  in  Washington.  D.C.  Con- 
gressional days  are  determined  by  reducing 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year  by  periods  in 
which  Congress  is  not  In  session  for  5  or 
more  consecutive  days.  The  number  of  Con- 
gressional days  may  be  different  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

A  Member  of  Congress  may  elect  to 
deduct  the  amounts  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion without  substantiating  such  amounts. 
In  such  a  case,  no  other  deductions  will  be 
allowed  for  meals,  lodging,  or  other  Inclden- 
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tal  travel  expenses.  However,  travel  ex- 
penses Incurred  away  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  will  continue  to  be  deductible  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  prescribed  by  the 
new  regulation. 

DRAFTING  INPORMATION 

The  principal  author  of  these  temporary 
regulations  is  Jason  R.  Felton  of  the  Legis- 
lation and  Regulations  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Chief  Counsel,  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  However,  personnel  from  other  of- 
fices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
Treasury  Department  participated  in  devel- 
oping the  regulations,  on  matters  of  both 
substance  and  style. 

ADOPTION  OP  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
REGULATIONS 

AccordlngiV.  a  new  Part  5e  Temporary 
Income  Tax  Regulations  Travel  Expenses  of 
Members  of  Congress  Is  added  to  Title  26  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Part  5e 
reads  as  follows: 

Part  5e— Temporary  Income  Tax  Regula- 
tions. Travel  Expenses  op  Members  op 
Congress 

Sec.  5e.274-8.  Travel  Expenses  op  Mem- 
bers op  Congress 

Authority:  Sees.  280A(f)(4)(B)  and  7805 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (95  SUt. 
1641,  26  U.S.C.  280A(f)(4)(B);  68A  SUt.  917, 
26  U.S.C.  7805). 

55e.274-8  Travel  Expenses  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

(a)  /n  general.  Members  of  Congress  (In- 
cluding any  Delegate  and  Resident  Commis- 
sioner) who  are  away  from  home  within  the 
meaning  of  section  162(a),  In  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area,  may  elect  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (f)  to  deduct  an  amount  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (c)  as  living  expenses, 
without  substantiation.  A  Member  who 
elects  under  this  section  may  not  deduct 
any  money  for  the  living  expenses  described 
in  paragraph  (b).  A  Member  who  does  not 
make  an  election  under  this  section  must 
substantiate  his  expenses  for  living  in 
Washington.  D.C.  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 274  and  \  1.274-5. 

(b)  Living  expenses  covered.  The  amount 
allowed  to  be  deducted  without  substantia- 
tion, pursuant  to  this  section,  for  costs  in- 
curred for  living  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  represents  amounts  expended  for 
meals,  lodging,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses. Meals  Include  the  actual  cost  of  the 
food  and  expenses  incident  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  thereof.  Lodging  Includes 
amounts  paid  for  rent,  care  of  premises, 
utilities.  Insurance  and  depreciation  of 
household  furnishings  owned  by  the 
Member.  In  the  case  of  a  Member  who  lives 
in  a  residence  owned  by  him  In  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area,  the  cost  of  lodging  also  in- 
cludes depreciation  on  such  residence. 
Other  incidental  expenses  include  laundry, 
cleaning,  and  local  transportation.  Local 
transportation  includes  travel  within  a  50 
mile  radius  of  Washington,  D.C.  whether 
by  private  automobile,  taxi  cab  or  other 
transportation  for  hire.  Interest  and  taxes 
on  personal  property  will  not  be  considered 
expenses  to  be  included  within  this  para- 
graph. 

(cMl)  Amounts  allowed  without  substan- 
tiation. The  amount  that  may  be  deducted 
pursuant  to  section  162  and  these  regula- 
tions is  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  Congressional  days  in  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by  the  designated 
amount.  The  designated  amount  Is— 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  who  deducts 
interest  and  taxes  attributable  to  the  owner- 


ship of  a  personal  residence  In  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C  area,  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  actual  subsistence  for  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  payable  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C 
5707(c),  or 

(ID  In  the  case  of  Member  not  described  In 
paragraph  (c)(l)(l),  the  maximum  amount 
of  actual  subsistence  for  Washington,  D.C. 
payable  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C  5707(c). 

A  Member  who  incurs  interest  and  taxes 
on  his  residence  In  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  may  forego  the  deduction  of  such 
amounts  and  use  the  designated  amount 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (c)(l)(ii). 

(2)  If  a  Member,  who  lives  in  a  residence 
owned  by  him  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
chooses  to  deduct  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (c)(1),  the  Member  must  treat  as 
an  adjustment  to  the  basis  of  such  residence 
an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  actual  subsistence  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  Congressional  days. 
Such  adjustments  will  be  considered  a 
proper  adjustment  for  exhaustion,  wear, 
and  tear  under  t^is  subtitle. 

(d)  Congressional  days.  The  number  of 
Congressional  days  with  respect  to  a 
Member  is  the  number  of  days  In  the  tax- 
able year  less  the  number  of  days  In  periods 
In  which  the  Member's  Congressional  cham- 
ber was  not  in  session  for  5  consecutive  days 
or  more  (including  Saturday  and  Sunday). 
The  number  of  days  with  respect  to  a 
Member  is  determined  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  Member  was  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  areas  on  such  days. 

(e)  Other  deductible  aynounts.  This  section 
does  not  preclude  the  deduction  of  other- 
wise allowable  expenses  for  travel  fares 
(other  than  local  travel  in  the  Washington, 
D.C),  long  distance  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, and  travel  ext>enses  incurred  other 
than  in  the  Washington.  D.C  area.  Howev- 
er, such  expenses  are  subject  to  the  substan- 
tiation requirements  of  section  274. 

(f)  Election.  To  elect  to  deduct  the 
amounts  prescribed  by  this  section,  a 
Member  must  attach  to  his  return  for  the 
taxable  year  a  statement  Indicating,  (1)  that 
the  deduction  for  travel  expenses  while 
living  in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area  are  com- 
puted pursuant  to  i  5e.274-8,  and  (2)  wheth- 
er a  separate  deduction  is  being  taken  for 
interest  and  taxes  paid  or  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  personal  residence  of  the 
Member  if  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

(g)  Effective  date.  This  section  is  effective 
for  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1980. 

(h)  Examples.  The  following  examples  are 
based  on  a  calendar  from  a  Final  Edition  of 
the  Calendar  of  the  United  States,  House  of 
Representatives  and  History  of  Legislation. 
The  marked  days  indicate  days  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  in  session. 
198X 

January— 3,  7,  10.  14,  17,  22,  23.  24,  28,  29, 
30,31. 

February— 4,  5,  6.  7,  11,  12,  13,  19,  20,  21. 
22.  25,  26.  27,  28. 

March-3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11.  12.  13.  17.  18.  19, 
20,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  31. 

April-1,  2,  15,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  29, 
30. 

May-1,  5,  6,  7,  8.  12.  13.  14.  15.  19.  20,  21, 
22  28  29  30 

June— 3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  16.  17,  18,  19, 
20,  23,  24,  25.  26,  27,  30. 

July— 1,  2,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  28,  29,  30,  31. 

August— 1,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  25.  26,  27,  28. 

September-3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11.  15,  16,  17, 
18.  19.  22,  23.  24,  25.  29.  30. 

October— 1,  2. 

November-12, 13, 14. 17. 18. 19.  20.  21. 


December-1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  9.  10. 11,  12.  13. 15. 
16. 

Example  (II.  In  determining  the  number 
of  Congressional  days  for  198X  for  which 
the  designated  amount  may  be  computed, 
the  number  of  days  in  such  year  is  reduced 
by  125  days  determined  as  follows: 

Days 

Feb.  14  to  18 5 

Apr.  3  to  14 12 

May  23  to  27 45 

July  3  to  20 18 

Aug.  2  to  17 16 

Aug.  29  to  Sept  2 5 

Oct.  3  to  Nov.  11 40 

Nov.  22  to  30 9 

Dec.  17  to  31 15 


Total. 


125 

Thus  for  198X  (a  leap  year)  a  typical 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
will  have  241  (366-125)  Congressional  days. 

Example  (2).  On  August  1,  Z.  a  calendar 
year  taxpayer  is  elected  to  the  Congress  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Member  Y.  In  de- 
termining the  number  of  Congressional 
days,  Z  may  only  consider  the  number  of 
days  during  the  year  for  which  he  was  a 
Member  of  Congress.  For  Z  the  number  of 
Congressional  days  is  68. 

Example  (3).  Member  X,  a  calendar  year 
taxpayer,  owns  his  own  home  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  where  he  lives  with  his  family. 
WhUe  in  Washington,  D.C.  Member  X  is 
away  from  home  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 162(a).  X  maintains  no  records  attribut- 
able to  his  expenses  in  Washington,  D.C  X 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
entire  year.  The  maximum  amount  of  sub- 
slstance  for  Washington,  D.C.  for  198X  Is 
$75.  X  may  deduct  for  198X  $18,075  (241 
days  X  $75)  attributable  to  expenses  while 
away  from  home  In  Washington,  D.C.  Even 
If  X  maintained  records  as  to  living  ex- 
penses in  Washington,  D.C,  X  may  choose 
to  deduct  $18,075  as  the  total  amount  attrib- 
utable to  living  expenses  In  Washington, 
D.C.  If  X  deducts  $18,075  X  may  not  deduct 
any  interest  and  taxes  under  section  163  or 
164  attributable  to  the  residence  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Example  14).  Member  C  a  calendar  year 
taxpayer  owns  his  own  home  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  where  he  lives  with  his  family. 
While  in  Washington,  D.C,  Member  C  is 
away  from  home  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 162(a).  C  can  esUblish  that  he  paid 
$12,000  as  Interest  on  a  mortgage  and  $3,000 
in  local  real  estate  taxes.  C  may  choose  to 
deduct  $12,050  (241  days  X  [%  x  $751)  at- 
tributable to  expenses  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Further,  C  may  deduct  under  sections  163 
and  164  the  $12,000  of  interest  and  $3,000  of 
taxes  respectively. 

Example  (SJ.  Assume  the  same  facts  as  in 
Example  (4).  In  addition,  on  March  15,  16. 
and  17,  Member  C  travels  to  New  York  City 
to  deliver  a  speech  for  which  he  receives  an 
honorarium  which  he  Includes  In  Income.  C 
receives  no  additional  amounts  for  travel  re- 
imbursement. While  in  New  York  City  C 
incurs  $350  for  3  nights  lodging  at  a  hotel 
and  $150  for  meals.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  deductible  pursuant  to  this  section, 
C  may  deduct  the  $500  as  travel  expenses. 
Such  deduction  is  subject  to  the  substantia- 
tion rules  of  section  274. 

Example  (61  Assume  the  same  fact  as  ex- 
ample (5).  Member  C  receives.  In  addition  to 
the  honorarium,  $600  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses.  C  must  Include  the  $600  In 
Income  and  may  deduct  the  travel  expenses 
he  incurred. 
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There  ia  a  need  for  Immediate  Kuidance 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  contained  In 
this  Treasury  decision.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
found  impractical  to  issue  it  with  notice  and 
public  procedure  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  or  subject  to  the  effective  date  limita- 
tion of  subsection  (d)  of  that  section. 

This  Treasury  decision  Is  issued  under  the 
authority  contained  in  sections 
280A(P)<4HB)  and  7805  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (95  SUt.  1641:  26  U.S.C. 
7805.  S8A  SUt.  917;  26  U.S.C.  7805). 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Approved:  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  I  think  I  would 
indicate  again  my  approach  to  this 
issue,  although  I  do  not  expect  to 
change  any  minds.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  those  who  want  to  repeal  this. 
That  is  their  privilege  and  that  is  their 
right.  It  is  not  going  to  make  that 
much  difference.  But  I  do  get  a  little 
offended  at  being  accused  of  getting  a 
$30,000  pay  raise  when,  for  most  Mem- 
bers, the  tax  benefits  of  these  deduc- 
tions will  be  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000. 

Maybe  if  we  had  a  vote  on  the  pay 
raise,  we  would  have  the  same  debate 
and  probably  the  same  vote.  I  want  to 
applaud  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  persistent  efforts  In  that  area,  even 
though  I  have  not  supported  him. 

I  want  to  applaud  him  and  I  hope  he 
wins,  and  I  may  even  vote  with  him 
the  rext  time.  But  I  want  to  shed  a 
little  light  on  the  issue  that  has  been 
generated  without  much  light.  Let  me 
tell  you  very  quickly  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  President,  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  tax  change  made 
last  year,  affecting  the  deductibility  of 
travel  expenses  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Several  proposals  that  are  under 
active  consideration  would  reverse 
some,  or  all,  of  the  changes  made  last 
year  in  the  October  1  continuing  reso- 
lution and  the  Black  Lung  Revenue 
Act,  which  was  enacted  in  December. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  opposes  these  proposals  to 
change  current  law  in  one  fashion  or 
another.  Nevertheless,  this  Senator  Is 
well  aware  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding deductions  for  Members'  ex- 
penses. Some  Members  may  be  strong- 
ly committed  to  repealing  the  tax 
changes  made  last  year.  I  would  hope 
that  every  Member  taking  a  position 
on  this  issue  would  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  background,  ajid  relevant  facts 
surrounding  the  issues.  In  that  spirit, 
Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  following 
comments. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  can  help  shed 
some  light  on  an  issue  that  has  al- 
ready generated  some  heat  that,  in  my 
view,  is  truly  unwarranted. 

TWO  CHANGES  WERK  MADE  LAST  YEAR 

A  brief  explanation  of  what  actually 
happened  last  autumn  may  be  helpful. 
First,  on  October  1,  Congress  removed 
a  $3,000  ceiling  on  allowable  deduc- 


tions for  Members'  living  expenses 
while  away  from  home  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  That  $3,000  limiUtion,  by  the 
way,  had  not  been  changed  since  it 
was  first  imposed  in  1953.  At  that 
time.  Members'  salaries  were  only 
$15,000,  and  the  $3,000  ceiling  repre- 
sented 20  percent  of  a  Member's 
salary. 

Second,  in  December,  Congress 
asked  the  Treasury  to  issue  regula- 
tions that  would  establish  a  per  diem 
amount  that  would  be  deductible,  in 
lieu  of  substantiated  expenses,  for 
Members'  living  costs  away  from  home 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  Treasury  Issued  temporary 
regtxlations  in  January  allowing  a  $50 
per  diem  deduction,  in  lieu  of  all  sub- 
stantiated expenses  for  Washington 
living  expenses  other  than  mortgage 
Interest  and  taxes. 

In  the  Black  Lung  Act  we  tried,  after 
meeting  with  Roscoe  Egger,  the  IRS 
Commissioner,  and  Members  from  the 
House  and  Members  from  the  Senate, 
to  figure  out  some  way  we  could  make 
it  fair  and  in  some  way  limit  what 
might  happen  because  allowing  all  de- 
ductions that  could  t)e  substantiated 
would,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  point  out,  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  somebody  with  a  lot  of  deduc- 
tions to  zero  out  his  tax. 

I  might  say  if  that  ever  happened, 
we  are  thinking  of  including  such  de- 
ductions in  the  calculation  of  the 
"minimum  tax"  so  at  least  they  would 
pay  something  to  the  Government. 
But  there  are  some  Members  who 
might  be  able  to.  in  effect,  zero  out 
their  tax. 

Under  the  Treasury  regulations  that 
were  issued  in  January,  for  a  Member 
not  separately  deducting  interest  and 
taxes,  the  per  diem  amount  was  set  at 
$75,  the  same  amount  allowed  as  cash 
reimbursement  for  a  Federal  employee 
traveling  in  Washington  on  official 
business. 

The  Black  Lung  Act,  of  course,  did 
not  require  any  specific  amount  of  per 
diem  tax  deduction.  That  was  left  to 
the  Treasury's  discretion.  Neverthe- 
less, the  regulations  sensibly  adopted  a 
per  diem  rule  based  on  the  per  diem 
allowed  to  Federal  employees,  since 
Congress  had  enacted  a  similar  per 
diem  deduction  rule  for  State  legisla- 
tors earlier  last  year  as  part  of  the 
Ekjonomic  Recovery  Tax  Act. 

THE  13,000  CAP  SHOUU)  NOT  BE  RESTORED 

Two  separate  changes  were  enacted 
last  year,  and  there  are  really  two  sep- 
arate issues  Involved  in  the  proposals 
to  reverse  these  changes.  In  consider- 
ing the  $3,000  ceiling  on  Members'  de- 
ductions, the  fundamental  issue  is 
whether  Members  should  be  disal- 
lowed legitimate  business  expense  de- 
ductions that  are  allowable  to  all 
other  business  and  professional  people 
who  are  required  to  travel  away  from 
home  on  business.  No  other  taxpayers 


are  subject  to  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the 
amount  of  business  expenses  that  can 
be  deducted.  Moreover,  all  other  busi- 
nessmen can  deduct  reasonable  living 
costs  while  away  from  home  over- 
night. 

The  $3,000  cap  may  have  made  some 
sense  in  1953,  but  it  is  completely  un- 
realistic in  1982.  Since  1953  Members' 
salaries  have  increased  fourfold,  and 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
creased by  320  percent.  Housing  costs 
in  Washington  have  increased  even 
more  over  the  same  period. 

Of  course,  some  Members  may  feel 
that  any  favorable  change  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  be  justified  in 
a  period  of  economic  austerity,  even  if 
the  provision  makes  sense  in  theory. 
Some  Members  feel  that  the  status 
quo  should  have  been  retained,  even  if 
it  was  unfair  or  unreasonable.  I  would 
respond  by  stressing  that  an  arbitrary 
limitation  on  the  deduction  of  legiti- 
mate business  expenses  can  be  viewed 
as  tantamount  to  an  actual  reduction 
of  the  Member's  salary  while  in  office, 
rather  than  a  mere  preservation  of  the 
status  quo.  Some  criticism  has  been 
levied  at  the  Congress  for  becoming  a 
"club,"  open  only  to  the  rich.  Part  of 
this  criticism  is  related  to  the  heavy 
costs  of  seeking  public  office,  but  part 
is  related  to  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
raise  its  own  salaries  in  recent  years. 
Some  critics  claim  that  this  seemingly 
selfless  action  is  really  a  vain  and 
hollow  pretense,  since  such  actions 
simply  do  not  affect  Members  with  in- 
dependent sources  of  income. 

I  am  not  here  advocating  an  increase 
in  congressional  pay.  But,  surely,  an 
arbitrary  limitation  on  the  deduction 
of  legitimate  business  expenses  is  a  tax 
measure  likely  only  to  further  increase 
the  representation  of  the  wealthy  in 
Congress:  for  with  measures  like  this, 
increasingly  only  the  wealthy  will  be 
able  to  afford  the  economic  cost  of 
holding  public  office. 

THE  PER  DIEM  RULES  SHOULD  BE  RETAINED  AS  A 
REASONABLE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

The  second  issue  involved  in  the  al- 
lowance of  Members'  deductions  for 
Washington  living  expenses  relates  to 
the  problem  of  properly  substantiat- 
ing, and  allocating,  the  expenses  of  a 
Member  living  in  the  Nations  Capital. 
The  Black  Lung  Act  tried  to  solve 
some  of  the  administrative  problems 
that  would  be  associated  with  those 
issues  by  authorizing  the  Treasury  to 
issue  regulations  establishing  a  proper 
level  of  deductions  without  substantia- 
tion or  allocation. 

The  temporary  Treasury  regulations 
issued  in  January  are,  of  course,  not 
carved  in  granite.  Indeed,  the  statute 
we  enacted  in  December  does  not  re- 
quire any  specific  amount  of  per  diem 
deduction.  The  principle  of  authoriz- 
ing such  regulations  is  sound,  however. 
In  fact,  last  year  we  enacted  a  perma- 
nent per  diem  rule  for  State  legislators 
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representing  districts  more  than  50 
miles  from  their  State  capital.  The 
statutory  rule  for  State  legislators  is. 
in  some  ways,  more  generous  than  the 
new  Treasury  regtilations,  since  State 
legislators  can  in  some  cases  claim  a 
higher  per  diem  deduction. 

It  is  not  hard  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a  per  diem  rule  for  lawmakers 
traveling  away  from  home  for  long  pe- 
riods—in the  State  capital  or  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Like  all  businessmen, 
lawmakers  are  only  permitted  to 
deduct  as  a  business  expense  their  own 
living  expenses  when  away  from  their 
district.  They  cannot  deduct  the  ex- 
penses of  their  families.  Without  a 
simple  rule  of  thumb.  Members  would 
be  required  to  make  complex  alloca- 
tions between  their  business  expenses 
and  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
Member's  family.  For  example,  an  al- 
location would  have  to  be  made  for 
each  item  of  furniture,  all  groceries, 
and  heating  and  other  utility  ex- 
penses. Members  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  determine  what  portion  of 
their  homes  are  used  by  them  and 
what  portion  Is  used  by  their  family. 
The  same  allocation  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  family  car  and  for  any- 
thing else  used  by  the  Members  and 
his  family. 

The  flat  amount  that  the  Treasury 
set  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  IRS  op- 
tional State  sales  tax  tables  and  other 
standardized  deductions  that  eliminate 
recordkeeping  complexity. 

Of  course,  the  per  diem  rule  of 
thumb  allowing  Members  to  deduct 
either  $75  a  day  or  $50  a  day  plus  In- 
terest and  taxes  on  their  Washington 
residence  wOl,  In  fact,  limit  the 
amount  of  deductible  expenses.  For  in- 
stance, in  1981  a  Member  who  uses  the 
$50  rule  will  be  able  to  deduct  $12,750. 
This  amount  could  easily  be  exceeded 
If  a  Member  kept  the  intricate  records 
required  even  if  he  owned  a  very 
modest  home  In  Washington. 

Contrary  to  press  reports,  a  Member 
using  this  rule  could  not  come  close  to 
eliminating  his  Federal  tax  liability. 
The  $12,750  deduction  produced  by 
the  rule  of  thumb  Is  less  than  $10,000 
over  the  $3,000  limit  of  prior  law.  This 
deduction  would  reduce  Members' 
taxes  somewhere  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000. 

Finally,  the  Members'  expense  sub- 
stantiation rule  Is  similar  to  business 
expense  rules  applicable  to  other  busi- 
nessmen. Under  current  law.  the  IRS 
does  not  require  any  other  business- 
man to  substantiate  reimbursed  ex- 
penses up  to  the  amount  of  the  Feder- 
al per  diem  If  the  employer  limits  the 
reimbursement  to  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses. 

I  am  always  amused  when  I  hear 
millionaire  network  newscasters  decry- 
ing provisions  like  this.  They  get  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to 
sjmounce  to  the  taxpayers  that  some- 


how we  are  walking  away  with  the 
Treasury. 

I  would  say,  as  has  been  said  before, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  pay 
of  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
State  legislator  or  anyone  in  public 
life. 

Some  have  said  that  if  you  took  a 
poll  most  Americans  would  say  we  are 
overpaid.  Most  Americans  might  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  cut  our  pay  in 
half  or  not  be  paid  at  all.  But,  again, 
that  is  not  the  issue  here. 

I  hope  we  might  table  the  amend- 
ment, both  amendments,  offered.  We 
can  properly  address  the  matters  that 
need  to  be  addressed  at  another  time. 
I  am  not  quarreling  with  putting 
amendments  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  But  I  do  believe  that 
we  really  are  dealing  here  with  a  very 
delicate  and  sensitive  area  precisely 
because  It  deals  with  Members  of  Con- 


gress. 

Nobody  Is  raising  any  complaint, 
that  I  know  of.  with  regard  to  the  per 
diem  deduction  rules  for  State  legisla- 
tors. I  did.  when  I  was  managing  that 
bin.  I  questioned  the  provision  that 
made  the  1981  changes  for  State  legis- 
lators retroactive.  I  do  not  think  that 
should  have  happened,  but  It  hap- 
pened. But  I  do  not  recall  any  big 
debate  just  because  It  Involved  State 
legislators. 

I  hope  that  If.  in  fact,  the  motion  to 
table  fails,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  make  cer- 
tain that  State  legislators  are  treated 
the  same  as  Members  of  Congress. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment.  The  debate  is  always  in- 
teresting when  we  are  talking  about 
dealing  with  ourselves  as  Members  of 
Congress.  Indeed  that  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

In  my  judgment.  I  think  we  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  business 
person.  The  people  have  elected  us. 
and  I  think  they  have  entrusted  with 
us  the  duties  of  attempting  to  run  this 
Government,  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  do  It  as  fairly  as  we  can 
and  as  conscientiously  as  we  can.  and 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  set  an 
example  and  not  an  example  to  pro- 
vide, whether  It  Is  correct  or  not,  that 
that  Is  interpreted.  In  my  judgment, 
not  only  by  the  media  but  I  think  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  They  get  a 
lot  of  their  facts  not  just  from  the 
media  but  by  reading  the  Record  and 
by  listening  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, by  listening  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress when  they  make  speeches,  and 
they  see  what  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  is  simply  this: 
Shall    the    Congress    of    the    United 


States  give  itself  a  substantial  Increase 
In  effective  compensation  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  talking  about  sub- 
stantial cuts.  In  many,  many  programs 
in  this  country? 

You  can  kid  around  with  this  all  you 
want  to.  you  can  talk  about  "Well,  we 
are  only  making  It  equal."  that  "This 
is  a  lousy  place  to  live."  and  "We  are 
on  business  here."  But  every  Member 
knows  that  when  he  comes  to  Wash- 
ington in  an  elected  capacity,  he  does 
move  here  and  It  Is  more  than  just  a 
simple  business  trip  that  you  might 
msike  if  you  were  a  businessman  in 
Phoenix.  Ariz,  to  Washington,  D.C..  to 
argue  a  case  before  an  sigency  or  to  at- 
tempt to  get  a  loan  or  to  handle  some 
problem  for  your  particular  business. 

You  are  here,  and  most  Members 
move  here.  Now.  their  hearts  are  still 
in  their  States.  They  probably  still 
own  property,  still  pay  taxes,  they  ob- 
viously vote  there,  and  they  are  repre- 
senting their  State.  But  they  have 
physically  moved  here,  and.  In  fact, 
they  have  settled  here. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  call  It  your 
home.  fine,  because  that  makes  you 
unpopular  back  In  your  State,  but  if. 
In  fact,  you  have  children,  the  chances 
are  they  are  going  to  school  here, 
unless  they  are  in  college.  If  you  en- 
tertain people,  you  do  It  at  what  you 
call  your  home;  you  do  not  say.  "Come 
over  to  my  business  office,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  little  dinner  party  to- 
night." You  ask  them  over  to  what 
you  would  term  as  your  home  here. 

We  are  charged,  and  I  think  our 
forefathers  that  created  this  body  and 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution  that 
surround  it  had  an  idea  that  we  would 
attempt  to  set  an  example  when  we 
passed  the  laws  that  we  passed  last 
year.  In  all  due  respect  to  the  good 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  his  Inten- 
tions to  equalize  everyone  In  this  body. 
In  fact,  I  think  we  are  in  a  different 
position.  We  are  here  to  set  that  ex- 
ample, and  that  example  is  not  to  pro- 
vide that  Dennis  DeConcini.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  can  take 
a  $75  per  diem  for  the  241  days  that 
the  Congress  Is  In  session. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  do  that  regardless  of 
what  happens,  because  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
proper. I  think  It  sends  the  wrong  mes- 
sage and  the  wrong  examples  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

The  word  "demagoguery"  was  used 
here,  that  those  of  us  who  would  like 
to  see  this  repealed  and  not  given  this 
particular  benefit  are  doing  it  for  dem- 
agoguery purposes.  I  like  to  think  that 
people  serve  in  this  party  because  they 
like  to  do  something  constructive  for 
the  country;  they  would  like  to  project 
what  they  beheve  the  views  are  of 
their  citizens  at  home. 

I  do  not  think  the  views  of  the  citi- 
zens in  Arizona,  and  I  daresay  if 
people  took  a  poll  in  their  State,  and  I 
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have  asked  the  question  in  my  State, 
whether  or  not  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  able  to  deduct  $75  a  day  for 
business  expenses  for  241  days,  what- 
ever the  days  are  that  the  Congress 
was  in  session.  I  daresay  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  ask 
that  question  in  their  home  State  will 
indeed  find  70  percent  who  would  dis- 
approve of  that  action. 

Now.  are  we  to  ignore  what  our  con- 
stituents and  what  the  people  expect 
of  us?  Are  we  to  ignore  what  I  think 
the  forefathers  expected  of  us,  to  set 
an  example  in  this  body?  I  submit  we 
should  not:  that  we  ought  to  reverse 
the  rescission  that  was  made. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  presented  a  very  good  argument 
and  a  sound  amendment.  I  think  the 
process  now  is  to  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. I  trxily  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  managers  of  the  biU 
will  not  move  to  table  this  sunendment 
so  that,  indeed,  everybody  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  Just  see  how  popu- 
lar it  Is,  to  vote  up  or  down  on  wheth- 
er or  not  you  are  going  to  have  $18,000 
or  $6,000  or  $3,000  or  $30,000  or  no 
income  tax,  depending  on  which 
option  you  use,  and  see  Just  how  much 
the  people  in  the  State  that  you  come 
from  and  our  other  colleagues  come 
from  will  appreciate  that. 

I  submit  to  you  that  they  will  not 
appreciate  it  at  all.  It  is  not  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  this  time.  Maybe  some- 
time in  the  future,  if  we  ever  do  get 
our  tax  system  where  it  is  equitable, 
maybe  there  could  be  some  adjust- 
ments made.  But  to  do  it  now.  in  light 
of  the  budget  restraints  we  are  under, 
when  we  are  asked  continuously  to  cut 
school  lunches,  to  cut  immunizations, 
to  cut  health,  to  cut  social  security 
COLA  increases  and,  in  fact,  end  up 
with  more  dollars  in  our  pockets  at  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year  is  improper.  I 
hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  have  an  opportimi- 
ty  to  be  voted  on  up  or  down. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
one  last  comment.  I  will  not  debate 
whether  we  are  underpaid  or  overpaid. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  what  we  allow  ourselves 
as  deductions,  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  treated  the  way  the  tax  code  treats 
everyone  else.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Specter  amendment.  Regardless,  if 
Senator  Stevens'  and  Senator  Dole's 
views  prevail.  Senator  Dole  made  the 
comment  that  by  using  "may  deduct," 
that  would  be  up  to  the  conscience  of 
the  people  who  return  their  own 
taxes.  I  am  not  saying  I  am  any  differ- 
ent from  anybody  else,  but  I  would 
choose  to  use  the  Specter  amendment 
because  it  is  the  right  and  correct  and 
honest  and  straightforward  approach 


that  we  should  be  using  on  our  deduc- 
tions. 

So  I  would  Just  lay  aside  the  rest  of 
the  rhetoric.  If  everyone  would  have 
the  time  to  look  and  see  what  we  did 
last  year,  the  way  it  used  to  be,  the 
way  we  did  do  it  versus  the  Specter 
amendment,  you  would  see  the  Spec- 
ter amendment  is  the  correct  position 
for  the  Congress.  With  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Specter  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. . 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  go  back  and  answer  a  question  of 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin— and 
he  is  my  good  friend.  People  say  I 
raise  my  voice  once  in  awhile.  That  is, 
I  am  sure,  inadvertent.  It  comes  from 
trying  cases  as  district  attorney  in 
Alaska.  With  too  many  other  things 
that  might  divert  a  Jury's  attention, 
you  Just  constantly  had  to  have  that 
increasing  decibel,  I  guess,  in  the  voice 
to  get  attention.  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
the  case  with  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

I  do  want  to  tell  him  my  qualified 
answer  was  based  upon  the  word  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  pointed  out. 
and  that  is  "may."  A  Senator  "may" 
use  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Treas- 
ury. If  he  does  not,  he  may  use— the 
Specter  amendment  is  already  in  the 
Treasiu-y  bulletin.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  use  the  ap- 
proach that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia champion,  which  I  think  makes 
some  sense.  It  should,  because  it  is  the 
amendment  I  offered  first.  But  the 
Treasury  bulletin  says  that  you  may 
use  several  different  options.  One  of 
them  is  the  $75  option,  one  is  the  $50 
option,  and  one  \b  the  total  expense 
Justification. 

But  it  is  this  Senator's  understand- 
ing that  no  matter  which  option  you 
use,  you  must  still  be  able  to  defend,  if 
you  are  audited,  the  basis  for  your 
using  it.  That  is  why  I  have  gone 
through  the  procedure  of  keeping 
track  of  where  I  have  been  each  day 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  business  or 
not. 

It  is  like  the  old  $3,000  automatic 
thing,  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  Under  the  old  law.  a  Senator  or 
a  Congressman  could  deduct  $3,000  for 
expenses  away  from  home,  whether  he 
was  ever  away  from  home  at  all, 
whether  In  fact  he  stayed  here.  And  I 
have  known  some  Senators  who  have 
stayed  here  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  year  upon  year  and  never  went 
back  to  their  home  State.  That  is  their 
business. 


But.  as  a  practical  matter,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  for  the  days  that  your 
House  was  in  session  you  are  presumed 
to  be  here  and  you  make  those  deduc- 
tions, but  you  have  to  be  able  to  meet 
that  presumption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  ar- 
guing, then,  if  you  elect  the  $50  or  $75 
a  day  deduction,  you  have  to  docu- 
ment it,  you  have  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  you  incurred  expenses  of  that 
amount  or  even  prove  that  you  were  in 
Washington  at  that  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  The  expense  is 
the  rule  of  thumb  concept  of  the  $50 
to  $75.  It  depends  on  a  number  of  days 
that  you  are  actually  claiming.  You 
may  take  that,  but  you  have  to  Justify 
the  days. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  You  have  to  Justi- 
fy the  days?  You  have  to  prove  that 
you  were  in  Washington? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  you  should, 
you  would  have  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  you 
should,  too.  but  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  It  does.  It  says 
you  "may  "  take  it.  And.  therefore.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  presumption 
that  you  are  here  during  those  days, 
at  least  this  Senator  is  prepared  to 
defend  any  IRS  audit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  prepared  to  defend  it.  But  it  is 
my  understanding,  on  the  basis  of 
having  talked  to  a  number  of  people 
who  explored  this  very  deeply— per- 
haps not  as  deeply  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  explored  some  ele- 
ments of  this— but  if  a  Senator  wishes 
to  do  so,  he  can  take  $75  of  $50  a  day 
for  256  days  without  any  substantia- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Staff  tells  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be 
right.  I  think  I  am  right.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  people  have, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  take  credit 
for  it.  I  remember  one  Senator  who 
was  in  the  hospital,  as  the  Senator  will 
recall,  for  a  substantial  period  of  time, 
out  of  the  city,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  Senator  could  have  taken  a 
deduction  for  the  time  that  the  world 
knew  he  was  not  in  the  city,  that  he 
was  not  here  on  business.  I  think  there 
is  a  nile  of  reason  in  an  IRS  audit  of 
any  individual,  and  it  would  not  be 
presumed  that  you  were  here.  I  think 
you  have  to  show  that  you  were  here. 
I  think  somebody  could  do  it  by  going 
back  and  taking  the  rollcalls.  but.  as 
the  Senator  knows,  we  do  not  have 
rollcalls  every  day.  I  keep  a  calendar 
and  I  can  say  how  many  days  I  am 
here  and  how  many  days  I  am  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Senator  on  what 
makes  sense  here,  but  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  given  ourselves  the  right  to 
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take  256  days  times  $50  or  $75  with  no 
opportunities  for  the  IRS  to  challenge 
it.  We  have  put  ourselves  In  a  unique 
position  unlike  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  contrary,  any 
other  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment who  came  to  this  town  would  re- 
ceive $75  a  day  for  every  day  that  they 
were  here  and  to  Itemize  their  ex- 
penses and  be  able  to  deduct  their  ex- 
penses over  $75  a  day.  We  do  not  get 
the  $75  a  day.  I  do  not  see  how  this  Is 
being  treated  differently,  to  be  able  to 
deduct  the  nonreimbursable  expenses 
because  by  definition  we  get  zero.  Mr. 
President.  Under  those  clrcimistances. 
we  would  be  treated  exactly  the  same 
as  every  other  Government  employee 
who  comes  to  this  town. 

I  do  regret  one  thing,  that  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  is  not  on  the  floor 
because  he  Implies  that  we  are  doing 
something  new  today,  that  the  time  is 
wrong,  that  we  should  not  do  this 
today. 

We  did  It  last  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  I  had  the  time  I  would  be  glad 
to  take  the  Senate  through  a  history 
of  my  own  about  what  has  happened 
to  these  items  of  consideration  since 
the  war.  since  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  I  can  show  the  peregrinations 
of  the  strange  bird  known  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  anything  that  affects  his 
or  her  compensation. 

As  a  result  of  that.  I  put  in  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  as  I  hope  some 
Senators  have  seen,  that  entirely 
would  take  away  from  the  Congress 
the  right  to  set  their  own  salary  or 
any  tax  aspects  of  their  treatment 
under  the  tax  laws  and  would  turn  it 
over  to  the  eight  wise  men  and  the 
lady  who  are  across  the  street.  Let 
them  set  It.  I  do  not  think  this  body  is 
constitutionally  qualified  to  Judge  on 
what  is  a  fair  compensation  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  record  is  re- 
plete with  the  peregrinations  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  doing  something 
one  year,  nmnlng  Into  publicity,  doing 
something  worse  the  next  year,  rim- 
nlng  into  publicity,  trying  to  cover  up 
what  they  did  the  year  before,  and 
doing  something  entirely  different. 
The  maze  looks  like  a  spider  web. 

All  I  can  tell  you  Is  last  year  we  did 
away  with  the  spider  web  and  said. 
'"Treat  Members  of  Congress  Just  like 
everybody  else."  Now  we  are  being 
criticized  for  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  another  statement  he 
wishes  to  make.  If  there  is  no  other 
Senator  seeking  to  speak  on  this  issue 
I  am  prepared,  after  he  finishes,  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  May  I  be  heard? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 


Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  want  to  clarify 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

On  the  question  he  asked  a  while 
ago,  the  Senator  is  correct.  When  the 
law  was  passed  we  did  not  have  the 
substantiated  expenses.  The  Specter 
amendment  specifically  amended  sec- 
tions 280  and  262  and  does  make  that 
substantiation  a  must. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  yielding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tors Durehbebger,  Randolph,  and 
Grasslet  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 

my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  had  a  good,  full  debate 
on  the  merits  of  the  Issue.  I  think  It  is 
well  understood.  It  is  my  xmderstand- 
Ing  that  the  majority  leader's  motion 
will  be  to  table  the  underlying  amend- 
ment which  would  carry  with  it  both 
the  Armstrong  amendment  and  the 
Specter  sunendment.  Of  course.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  majority  leader 
makes  that  motion  it  wiU  be  defeated 
and  we  will  then  proceed  to  pass  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  very  Interesting  study  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Effects  of  Changes  in  the  Tax 
Treatment  of  Living  Expenses  on  the 
Tax  Liability  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress," dated  February  6,  1982.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ah  Analysis  or  tht  Eftects  or  Changes  in 
THE  Tax  Treatment  or  Living  Expenses 
ON  THE  Tax  Liabilities  or  Members  or 
Congress 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
a  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  deduct,  as  business 
expenses,  those  expenses  Incurred  while  he 
is  away  from  home  In  the  pursuit  of  a  trade 
or  business.  For  tax  purposes,  a  taxpayer's 
home  is  normally  defined  as  being  located 
at  the  taxpayer's  regular  place  of  business. 
For  a  Member  of  Congress,  "home"  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  located  In  the  district  that  he 
represents.  Since  Members  are,  technically, 
not  at  "home"  when  working  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  one  would  assume  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct,  as  business  ex- 
penses, their  living  expenses  while  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Until  recently,  however,  Mem- 
bers were  allowed  to  deduct  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  actual  expenses  they  incurred 
while  living  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Since  1952,  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  limited  to  a  deduction,  as  business  ex- 
penses, of  no  more  than  $3,000  a  year  for 
living  expenses  Incurred  while  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area  to  serve  their  term  in 
office.  In  order  to  rectify  what  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  viewed  as  an  inequity  in 


the  tax  system,  that  is,  that  Members  were 
not  treated  like  other  taxpayers  when  it 
came  to  deducting  necessary  business  ex- 
penses. Congress  enacted  several  measures 
during  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Congress 
which  would  affect  the  tax  treatment  of 
Members'  living  expenses  while  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  This  report  provides 
a  brief  overview  of  these  measures  and  ana- 
lyzes the  probable  effect  that  they  will  have 
on  the  tax  liabilities  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress.' 

1.  CHANGES  IN  THE  TAX  TREATMENT  Or 
MEMBERS'  or  CONGRESS  LIVING  EXPENSES 

As  a  result  of  legislation  passed  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  the  $3,000 
annual  limitation  on  the  deductibility  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  living  expenses  while 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  was  repealed. 
For  all  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980,  a  Member  of  Congress  will 
be  allowed  to  deduct,  as  business  expenses, 
all  living  expenses  incurred  while  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  serve  his  term  in  office. 
Under  the  new  tax  provisions.  Members  of 
Congress  are  permitted  to  choose  among 
three  alternative  methods  of  calculating 
these  living  expenses. 

Under  the  first  method,  a  Member  is  al- 
lowed to  deduct  all  of  his  actual  living  ex- 
penses while  in  Washington.  These  ex- 
penses include  expenditures  for  lodging  and 
meals,  and  any  incidental  expenses.  Under 
this  method,  there  is  no  sUtutory  limit  on 
the  amount  of  living  expenses  that  a 
Member  may  deduct.  The  only  requirement 
is  that  a  Member  Jceep  a  complete  record  of 
all  expenditures. 

The  second  method  allows  Members  to 
deduct  a  fixed  amount  of  expenses  plus  any 
interest  and  taxes  on  their  Washington  area 
homes.  This  fixed  amount  is  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  per  diem  allowance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees on  business  in  the  D.C.  area  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  congressional  days 
per  year.  The  current  Federal  per  diem  is 
$75  and  two-thirds  of  the  per  diem  is  $50.  A 
congressional  day  is  defined  as  any  day  in 
the  taxable  year  except  for  days  in  periods 
when  the  Member's  Chamber  was  not  in  ses- 
sion for  five  consecutive  days  or  more  (in- 
cluding weekends).  Under  this  alternative, 
the  only  required  documentation  is  for  the 
taxes  and  interest  paid  on  the  Member's 
Washington  home. 

The  third  method  allows  a  fixed  deduc- 
tion equal  to  the  maximum  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  Federal  employees  in  D.C.  on  busi- 
ness ($75)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  con- 
gressional days.  No  documentation  Is  re- 
quired under  this  alternative.  However, 
Members  electing  to  use  this  method  are 
not  permitted  to  deduct  interest  and  taxes 
on  their  Washington  area  homes.' 


>  For  a  more  detailed  disciusion  of  the  legal /tech- 
nical details  and  legislative  history  of  these  meas- 
ures see  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional 
Research  Service.  Recent  Changes  In  the  Taxation 
of  Members'  of  Congress  Uving  Expenses.  Typed 
Report,  by  David  C^ilp  and  Marie  Morris.  January 
32.  1083. 

'Additionally,  under  either  method  requiring  no 
documentation  for  dally  expenses.  Members  who 
own  homes  in  the  Washington  area  are  required  to 
adjust  (depreciate)  the  basis  (purchase  price)  of 
their  home  by  20  percent  of  the  maximum  Federal 
per  diem.  Normally,  the  basis  adjustment  Is  of  no 
significance  until  the  home  Is  sold:  at  that  time,  it 
results  In  a  higher  captlal  gain  on  the  home  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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The  remainder  of  thU  report  deal*  with        OuUlde  Income 10.000  The  procedures  outlined  in  Table  1  were 

the  effecU  that  these  changes  in  the  tax  repeated  in  calculating  the  tax  liabilities  of 

treatment  of  living  expenses  will  have  on        Total  income 70,663  hypothetical    Members    of    Congress    with 

the  tax  llabUities  of  Members  of  Congress.  Percent  of  income  assumed  as  other  levels  of  outside  income.  The  follow- 
Specifically,  attention  was  focused  on  calcu-            Itemized  deductions 23  j^g  section  provides  a  summary  and  analysis 

lating  the  Federal  Income  tax  liabilities  of        „  „,  ^  j^.  „,, la  oro  of  the  resulu  of  these  calculations. 

hypothetical  Members  of  Congress  who  are        Iteniized  deductions 16.252 

assumed  to  have  various  leveU  of  outride        Z*™  bracket  amount Z,¥M  m.  chanob  in  tax  liabilities  or 

income  (W  to  $100,000)  and  who  select^  to        ^^^^  ^^^^  deductions 12.852  ^  I!,'"!™T^!',T'°".7  "°'"="*^' 

either  (1)  fully  document  their  Washington  Deduction  for  living  expenses  Table  2  and  Table  3  provide  a  comparison 
living  expenses  (with  documented  expense  in  District  of  Columbia  3  000  o'  '^he  tax  liabilities  of  hypothetical  Mem- 
averaging  $100  per  congressional  day),  or  (2)  Personal  exemptions                             4000  bers  of  Congress  under  the  prior  law  and 

take  the  $75  per  diem  deduction.  This  infor-                                                              : current  law  treatment  of  living  expenses. 

mation  was  then  compared  to  the  tax  liabil-        ^otal  deductions - 19.852  Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  an 

Ities  of  these  same  Members  under  the  prior  ^^=  ^aiysig  of  the  daU  in  these  two  Ubles. 

hu  "i^^Z^Ll   ^vP^i'^^n'J^.lioI^'"  w?,^        ^°^  iTif^H 11-^1  Pl^t.  the  tax  savings  that  result  from  the 

this   comparison   several   conclusions   were        Total  deductions 19.852  „»,.„»«  ir.  tv,-  <..».>^o.,>  „/  n„ir,»  .«^t,«^ 

reached  concerning  both  the  magnitude  and                                                              change  in  the  treatment  of  living  expense 

the    distribution   of    the   effecU    that    the        Taxable  Income 5<K811  "*  substantial.  Regardless  of  the  method 

change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  their  living  t«  a„  iso  in  m  im2  u  lis  M2  "^**  ^  account  for  living  expenses,  an  aver- 

expenses  would  have  on  the  tax  liabilities  of  •**.«..•.  ^^  Member  of  Congress  can  expect  to  expe- 

Members  of  Congress.  Under  New  Law  (assuming  a  $75  per  rience  a  large  reduction  in  his  total  Federal 

II  AganMFTiows  AHB  MKTioDOLOOT  diem  deduction):  Income    tax    liability    as    a    result    of    the 

ir  A88nMPTioi.s  MTO  MTTHODOLooT                 Ba«  congTesslonal  Salary $60,663  change  in  tax  law.  Under  the  assumptions 

To  calculate  the  difference  in  tax Jlabll-        outside  income 10.000  and  outelde  income  levels  used  in  this  study. 

!i^.f  tJ^i'^nr  u^Jfth'^.nH^h?^^^        ^      ,,                                           ::::^,  the  reduction  in  tax  liability  ranges  from  a 

under  the  prior  law  method  and  the  new        Total  Uicome _ 70.663  _._._,„_,    „,    .< ,,.    ,-    .    „.,(„„-,    nf 

law  method  of  treating  living  expenses  sev-  percent  of  income  assumed  as  Txn^^                                    maximum    of 

eral  assumptions  were  made  which  require           Itemized  deductions 23  •*"•''*"• 

explanation.  First,  it  was  assumed  that  all                                                                 Second,  the  distribution  of  the  potential 

of  the  hypothetical  Members  of  Congmi  Itemized  deductions 16.252  tax  savings  is  skewed  toward  the  upper- 
filed  joint  returns  and  claimed  four  personal  Zero  bracket  amount 3.400  Income  Members  of  Congress.  That  is.  Mem- 
exemptions.  Second.  It  was  assumed  that  all                                                              bers  who  have   large   amounts  of  outside 

of  the  hypothetical  Members  itemized  their        Excess  Itemized  deductions 12.852  income  will  experience  reductions  in  their 

deductions  and  that  itemized  deductions  Deduction  for  living  expense  in  Federal  tax  liability  that  will  be  proportion- 
were  equal  to  23  percent  of  gross  income.'  District  of  Columbia  ($75  X  aiiy  ^  well  as  absolutely  larger  than  those 

Third,  it  was  assumed  that  Members  rent           241  congressional  days) 18.075  experienced    by    their    lower-income    col- 

their  Washington  area  homes.*                               Personal  exemptions <.000  leagues.  ThU  Is  a  result  of  the  progressive 

In  calculating  the  tax  liabilities  under  the  nature  of  the  tax  code.  A  deduction  of  $1.00 

?r*^'**  tax  treatment  of  living  expenses.        Total  deductions 3'**'"  is  relatively  more  valuable  to  a  person  in  the 

$3,000  was  deducted  from  gross  Income.  The                                                              tn  r.»r^«n»  f.«  hn>/<bii»  mKi...  •  ci  nn  A^^nr. 

calculation  of  tax  liabilities  under  the  new        Total  Income 70.663  50-percent  tax  bracket,  where  a  $1.00  deduc- 

cajcuiauon  oi  lax  naouiues  \maeT  me  new  deductions                                   34  927  tion  will  generate  $.50  in  tax  savings,  than  it 

tax  law  was  done  using  two  different  meth-         *otai  oeaucuons ■**-»^'  ,,  ,.  „  ,^™„„  .„  .  in  r^»^T,»  >.r^h.^oir.» 

ods.  The  first  method  assumed  that  the  hy-        ^       ^,    ,                                       ——  ^^°  *  P*"«"  ^J  39-percent  tax  bracket. 

pothetical   Member   of   Congress   opted   to        Taxable  Income 35.736  where  a  $1.00  deduction  generates  only  a 

deduct  the  $75  per  diem  that  required  no  Tax  on  t3S.T36  in  1»«3  Is  $7,532.  '^^  '**  saving. 

supporting    documenUtion.    The    $75    was  ..  „„   y_  ._._    .      --.,,,„    ,     ,»,_--   k«.i^ 

then  multiplied  by  241  congressional  days  to  „^  ^r«  „  Jf!"  ~f,.Ti^  L Vhl^  i.wtfn  TABIi  2.-TAX  UABIUTIES  OF  HYPOTHETICAL  MEMBERS 

arrive  at  $18,075.  the  total  deduction  for  ftief  oThy^eUc^  Members  of  C^n™  Of  CONGRESS  UNDER  OU)  AND  NEW  TAX  1>W  ($75  PER 

['h'^d^^S^J^from'^?^  iii^c^mVln^Ueu"^  ISer^'bothThe  prio'; alfd'e^'aw  tr^atSe"  DIEM  DEDUCTION),  1982 ' 

then  deducted  from  gross  Income  in  lieu  of  -    n^__    «_„.„„.     m^t     fK»    ..«».,.,>    «» 

the  $3,000  deducted  under  prior  law.  °\  "^«   "k^"^    V^"^'    '*'*  ^  ^  ^      

The  second  method  assumed  that  the  hy-  total  allowable  deductions  was  determined.  T«ad>                tawtkiMim 

~..v,:,^.  »?-2^k1^  H.7^^\i^!!t«r,f!»r„^  second,  taxable  income  was  calculated  by  -iw                  Mm^prmk 

pothetical  Member  had  full  documentation         .. ",       .  »  ,     ,,        ^i    j  j     .<        < 1  ^^.^      (QOOO    .    __    ■<■  dd  ia>  im  Ha 

for  his  Uvine  exoenses  and  that  the  docu-  subtracting  total  allowable  deductions  from  j^            ditadi      >^|3»    Ta  •*    'SSti^Zmi 

lor  nia  uvuig  expenses  ana   inai   me  aocu  ™-n_.  income    Third    the  amount  of  income  ■""       ^Z       "» *»     ^^^^^^ 

mented  expenses  averaged  $100  per  congres-  f^      V?^        ",     ,  ?L  w    .ZT      .w    i       ■  iS                 «"■*"*"■"■' 

.1,— 1  ^-„  TT^^..,  fKi.  ™«.v,.^  toi  lAn  (.lAH  taxes  owcd  WBs  calcuUtcd  bascd  On  thc  Icvcl                                     **e                  

sional  day.  Under  this  method  $24,100  ($100  <  .       >.i    .              tt   ^        _•      ■        .w    i.  ■■)                   /ta^^      taoai 

average  expense  per  congressloral  day  times  °'  taxable  income.  Under  prior  law,  the  hy-     ^ '^^ — '^j^ 

^It^^^^i^.rrt.v.^^^  rtl^.^tt^  f!^^  pothetical  Member  of  Congress  would  owe 

™^n?^rp^n^|p^nVth^«^^,rfi^  $13,662  in  Federal  income  taxes  in  1982  and  «0.tt3                     0     tlO.W      «.033      OJM         1S4 

gross  income  in  lieu  of  the  $3,000  deducted  .               after-tax  income  of  $57  001    Under  «««"               $5,000      ll.MI       tm      lOJW         lt9 

under  prior  law.  Table  1  provides  an  exam-  „tl  .^  T»^  .it^.  H^fh.ti!..  vc-rnKpr  nf  WS"               '«•"<>      »••«       '■»»      "'ll         IIJ 

pie  of  the  methodology  used  to  calculate  "''*  '**•  '^*  ^^  ^^^^^^^l^ ,    ^      !  ^<^              "«»      '«•«      "•'"      "•"'        " • 

the  tax  liability,  under  prior  law  and  new  Cor^gress    would    owe    $7,532    Ui    PedenU  w.su               mjoo      nw      20J07      »m        »i 

law,  of  a  hypothetical  Member  of  Congress  ^/^^^^  "''^  ^t^''  "" ^!l^'\^ ,^t?!^t  *"'"              """'      "^      "*'       '^"         "' 

with  $10,000  of  outside  income.  of  $63,131.  A  compajrison  of  the  tax  liabUlty                                .                ,.,. 

w.tii  viv.uw  ui  uuLsiu<:  uiwiiit:.  undCT  prior  law  with  the  tax  liability  under  .  1*  *!***>  ."""^^  — *."!'■  *.  **  2?**"  J.  ?» J**" 

Tabl«  1.  Calculation  of  the  Federal  income  the  law  provides  a  measure  of  the  tax  sav-  iLJ^^JSL^lLSn" i,^^^         ^mS!!mZ 

tax  HabUity  of  a  hypothetical  Member  of  ingg  that  Members  will  realize  as  a  result  of  SriiiiifciBite  i*M  JS»  HTZm  LLctoTequSda 

Conynew  with  1 10.000  of  outside  income  the  change  in  the  Ux  treatment  of  living  ""^  ••  tmtam  wiW  9m  n  241  coRinaaiai  Up  n  l«2 

Under  Prior  Law:  expenses. 

Base  congressional  salary $60,663  An  alternative  method  of  measuring  the 

tax  benefits  derived  through  the  change  in 

— ~~ the  tax  treatment  of  Members'  living  ex- 

„  ^  HfT"7"'      '^^  '"fS"?'  '►!!"  «"f ''"tf  penses  is  to  calculate  the  increase  in  con- 

itemiaed  deductions  15  assumed  to  be  unrelateil  to      Z 11  ..i.   •  ^        .l.         -1        1 

«y  uvin.  experues  incurred  in  WMhinston.  D.c  gTcssional   pay  that,   under  the  prior  law 

•This  lasumptlon  ailevlmtes  the  need  to  readjust  treatment  of  living  expenses,  would  produce 

Members'  itemised  deduction!  to  reflect  the  exciu  the  same  level  of  after-tax  income  as  under 

sion  of  interest  and  taxes  on  their  Washincton  area  the  new  law  treatment  of  living  expenses.     

homes  If  they  choose  to  take  the  175  per  diem  de  Under  the  prior  law  treatment  of  living  ex-  ,_  ,.  ,.    ,„  ^,^  „„,  „.,..^hi„  ~.>~-„f  .k. 

duction  oeruvji   a  hvnothptical  Mpmber  with  tlO  000  '*    ''""     °"  "'  neceoarUy  reprewnt  the 

•In  1»«0   an  election  year   there  were  J41  con-  ^^\t  "fPOthetlcal  MemDer  wltn  »10.00«  ^bsomte  maximum  tax  savinci  that  might  be  real- 

^o^-^Xe  H^  ofVpr^ntitlTJi.  °/  °",''!^fJ"~T".,*Ta,  t^'hive  "th'^^fl^^e  "^  ""«*•'  "^^  circumstance.  (I.e.,  a  .ufflclent 
For  comparative  purpoMS  it  was  auumed  that  In  3'°"*'  salary  01  »/l./01  lO  nave  tne  same  amount  of  ouUlde  Income  and  doctimented  llvlnf 
1982.  also  an  election  year,  there  would  be  241  con  after-tax  income  that  results  from  the  expenses  that  exceed  the  1100  per  day  average  used 
cresslonai  days  for  Members  of  both  the  House  and  change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  living  ex-  in  this  study),  a  Member  of  Congren  could  hypo- 
Senate,  penses.  thetlcally  achieve  a  larger  total  tax  saving. 
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TABLE  3.-TAX  LIABILITIES  OF  HYPOTHETICAL  MEMBERS 
Of  CONGRESS  UNDER  OLD  AND  NEW  TAX  LAW  (FULLY 
DOCUMENTED  $100  PER  DIEM  DEDUCTION),   1982' 
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■  Same  as  loolinlt  1  «  taUe  2 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  although 
this  study  concentrates  on  the  effects  that 
changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  living  ex- 
penses will  have  on  the  tax  liabilities  of  hy- 
pothetical Members  of  Congress  in  1982.  the 
changes  are  effective  lor  all  tax  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1980.  In  fact,  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  change  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  living  expenses  will  be  relative- 
ly greater  in  1981  than  in  1982.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  difference. 

First,  income  tax  rates  were  higher  in 
1981  than  they  are  in  1982.  For  1981,  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  $45,800  to 
$60,000  tax  bracket  receives  a  tax  saving  of 
approximately  $.49  for  a  deduction  of  $1.00 
in  living  expenses.  In  1982,  however,  due  to 
the  reduction  in  marginal  tax  rates  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  same  $45,800  to 
$60,000  tax  bracket  gains  only  $.44  tax  sav- 
ings for  each  $1.00  of  living  expenses  de- 
ducted. 

Second,  in  1981  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  earned  (wage  and 
salary)  Income  and  unearned  (Interest,  divi- 
dends, etc.)  Income.  The  highest  marginal 
tax  rate  for  earned  income  in  1981  was  50 
percent  while  the  highest  marginal  tax  rate 
for  unearned  Income  was  70  percent.  There- 
fore, if  a  Member  had  a  sufficient  amount 
of  outside  unearned  income  in  1981,  every 
dollar  deducted  for  living  expenses  could 
conceivably  result  in  a  tax  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $.70.  In  1982,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  differential  tax  treatment  of 
earned  and  unearned  income  was  eliminated 
and  the  highest  marginal  tax  rate  applica- 
ble in  all  types  of  income  is  only  50  percent. 
Hence,  In  1982  an  extra  $1.00  of  deductions 
could  produce  at  most  $.50  in  tax  savings. 

For  these  two  reasons— higher  marginal 
tax  rates  and  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  unearned  and  earned  Income— the 
benefits  derived  from  the  change  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  living  expenses  will  be  greater 
for  the  1981  tax  year  than  they  will  be  for 
any  of  the  following  tax  years.  While  It 
would  be  interesting  to  analyze  the  effect 
that  the  change  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
living  expenses  would  have  in  1981.  the 
number  of  additional  assumptions  that 
would  have  to  be  made  (I.e.,  the  amount  of 
outside  income  that  should  receive  treat- 
ment as  unearned  Income  versus  the 
amount  of  outside  income  to  receive  treat- 
ment as  earned  income)  would  result  in 
findings  that  are  less  representative  of  aver- 
age Members  of  Congress.  Since  all  income 
receives  the  same  tax  treatment  In  1982  the 
problem  of  allocating  outside  income  Into 
earned  and  unearned  Income  categories  was 
not  a  factor. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  be  very 
brief,  Mr.  President.  I  got  up  at  5:30 
this  morning  to  get  to  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  for  a  markup.  I 
ran  into  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  He 
said  he  had  looked  over  the  four  items 
that  were  on  the  agenda  this  morning 
and  he  said,  "For  the  first  time  that 
you  have  been  here  we  have  nothing 
to  argue  about  and  I  will  not  be  raising 
my  voice  today  in  the  committee." 

Well,  it  is  unfortunate  that  that  did 
not  last  more  than  a  few  hours.  We  do 
have  something  to  disagree  on. 

I  have  listened  X-o  the  debate  today. 
Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  per- 
haps this  is  not  the  appropriate  place 
to  engage  in  this  debate  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  chosen  this 
time  to  do  it.  I  feel  that  I  have  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  position. 

I  was  a  demagog  once,  by  the  defini- 
tion I  guess  of  both  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
In  the  first  year  I  voted  against  an  in- 
crease from  $57,000  to  $60,000,  as  I 
recall,  just  hoping  that  events  would 
overtake  my  negativism  and  I  would 
be  rewarded,  and  I  was.  But  when  I 
got  home,  my  wife  said: 

You  know  how  much  we  need  that  money. 
You  know  we  are  trying  to  put  four  kids 
through  college  and  all  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  next  time  something  like  that  comes 
up,  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  do  what 
you  think  Is  right. 

So  I  learned  that  she  and  the  kids 
and  everything  else  are  a  lot  more  im- 
[}ortant  in  my  life  than  my  so-called 
political  future.  So  I  decided  not  to  be 
a  demagog. 

Last  fall  we  had  several  opportuni- 
ties to  address  these  various  issues.  I 
took  the  opportunity  on  the  honorari- 
um vote  to  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  around  here  who  do  not  have 
to  work  very  hard  for  some  of  the 
money  they  earn  above  $60,000  a  year. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
asking  my  wife  to  share  me  with  some 
other  folks  at  $1,000  a  speech,  or 
whatever  the  incredible  fees  we  are 
paid,  because  she  has  to  make  a  little 
sacrifice  and  the  kids  have  to  make  a 
little  sacrifice,  like  when  I  went  to  Mil- 
waukee last  night  to  make  a  little 
speech. 

But  when  it  comes  to  this  particular 
issue  I  do  not  think  it  boils  down  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  overpaid  or  un- 
derpaid or  any  of  those  sorts  of  things 
because  I  think  we  are  all  to  a  degree 
underpaid  or  overpaid,  depending 
upon  the  skills  we  bring  to  this  job.  I 
do  not  know  who  should  make  that 
measure.  We  all  get  compensated  the 
same  salary  and  yet  we  know  how 
much  harder  a  lot  of  people  work  at 
their  job  than  others. 

That  is  really  not  the  point  that 
brings  me  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment. The  point  is  simply  last  year, 
when  we  voted  late  last  fall,  when  we 
knew  things  were  not  going  to  work 
out  with  the  tax  cut,  the  spending  cut. 


and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  whether  we 
voted  last  fall  to  add  to  our  disposable 
income,  to  have  a  little  more  money  to 
put  our  kids  into  college,  and  a  little 
more  money  to  clothe  ourselves  or 
take  that  extra  trip,  or  whatever,  it  is. 
Did  we  or  did  we  not?  Of  course,  we 
did.  We  did. 

We  added  to  the  capacity  of  our  dis- 
posable income  by  that  vote  at  a  time 
when  we  had  not  finished  the  job  of 
protecting  the  income  of  millions  of 
Americans.  I  think  that  is  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are 
judged— not  whether  we  are  worth 
$60,000  or  whether  it  was  under  the 
table  or  any  of  those  other  things.  It 
really  is,  basically,  a  question  of 
timing,  and  whether  it  is  a  "may"— 
you  may  take  it  or  you  may  not— I  do 
not  think  makes  any  difference.  Some 
people  gave  to  charity  the  difference 
between  $57,000  and  $60,000.  I  am  not 
taking  the  1981  deduction,  because  it 
said  "may"  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  it.  But,  again,  the  fact  is 
that  we  can. 

It  is  on  that  basis,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  come  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  trust  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will,  too. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  had  the 
belief  and  the  conviction  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  tax  deductions  as  all  other 
Americans,  no  more,  no  less.  I  have 
been  in  business  and  I  have  filled  out 
expenses  reports.  I  have  also  had  em- 
ployees who  filled  out  expense  reports. 
To  my  knowlege,  in  our  business  and 
other  businesses  that  I  am  aware  of, 
no  one  was  allowed  to  receive  a  deduc- 
tion or  a  per  diem  allowance  without 
substantiating  those  business  ex- 
penses, 

I  certainly  congratulate  Senator 
Specter  and  Senator  Armstrong  for 
trying  to  rectify  this  problem.  I  think 
it  would  be  wrong  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  take  these  deductions 
without  substantiating  them.  I  think 
we  have  to  live  under  the  same  tax 
laws  as  all  other  Americans. 

Under  present  law,  the  deductions 
that  we  could  take,  Mr.  President, 
would  certainly  be  left  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual Senators.  However,  before  the 
clarifying  regulations  came  out  from 
Treasury,  I  was  not  aware  that  we 
would  be  allowed  such  excessive  de- 
ductions. According  to  the  regtilations. 
we  could  deduct  depreciation  on  our 
houses.  I  think  this  is  an  example  of 
an  excessive  deduction. 

The  regulations  further  stated  that 
we  could  deduct  meals.  We  are  going 
to  eat  anyway,  whether  we  eat  here  or 
in  Oklahoma  or  in  Pennsylvania. 
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I  even  read  that  Members  can 
deduct  their  expense  for  gardeners.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Senators  have 
gardeners,  but  I  think  that  is  exces- 
sive. 

I  recommended  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  E>olc, 
whom  I  found  receptive,  that  we  need 
to  review  a  lot  of  these  so-called  legiti- 
mate business  expenses  and  deduc- 
tions. Presently  individuals  can  deduct 
depreciation  on  their  second  home, 
even  If  that  home  is  in  Vail.  Colo., 
used  primarily  for  recreation.  I  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate deduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvsuiia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSEIR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The  Congress  made  a  mistake  last 
year  by  approving  these  additional  tax 
deductions  for  Members  of  Congress.  I 
opposed  these  provisions  when  they 
came  up  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  last  year.  I  voted 
against  the  continuing  resolution  last 
year  when  it  contained  the  tax  deduc- 
tions. I  voted  against  the  black  lung 
benefits  bill  when  the  congressional 
tax  benefits  were  added  to  the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  do  not  support  these  provi- 
sions. There  was  little  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  when  these 
provisions  were  first  approved. 

This  Nation  is  in  a  severe  recession. 
Millions  of  people  are  Jobless.  And  mil- 
lions more  American  families  are 
having  a  tough  time  making  ends 
meet.  This  is  simply  not  the  time  to 
provide  additional  tax  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  want  this 
great  body  to  spend  its  time  finding  an 
answer  to  the  massive  budget  deficits, 
high  interest  rates,  and  growing  unem- 
ployment problems  we  are  now  en- 
countering. We  should  repeal  these 
new  tax  deductions  and  go  forward 
with  the  other  legislative  business  at 
hand. 

So  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  We  must 
repeal  the  tax  break  for  Congress. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment  to  undo  some  very  inequi- 
table and  unfair  legislation.  Congress 
lifted  the  (3,000  limit  on  the  amount 
of  deductions  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  take  away  from  their  district  "tax 
home"  on  September  24,  1981.  I  did 
not  support  this  action  then  and  I 
strongly  endorse  Senator  Armstrong's 
efforts  to  correct  this  wrong  now.  Sen- 
ator Armstrong's  amendment  has  the 


added  benefit  of  repealing  our  order  to 
the  Department  of  Treasury  to  formu- 
late guidelines  establishing  a  fixed 
amount  Members  of  Congress  could 
deduct  each  day  for  expenses  away 
from  home  if  each  Member  choses  not 
to  substantiate  those  expenses.  Fur- 
thermore, Senator  Armstrong's 
amendment  repeals  the  retroactive 
effect  of  these  changes. 

Senator  Armstrong  is  to  be  applaud- 
ed for  his  political  courage.  It  is  not 
easy  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
deny  substantial  tax  advantages  to  our 
fellow  colleagues.  Without  question, 
this  is  sm  act  of  bravery  which  de- 
serves our  respect.  I  think  Senator 
Armstrongs  choice  in  returning  the 
deductability  of  our  Washington  ex- 
penses to  prior  law  Is  the  only  honora- 
ble way  to  resolve  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs. 

My  State  has  the  sad  distinction  of 
having  the  14th  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  Nation.  Iowa  has  Just 
survived  one  of  the  worst  winters  in 
her  history,  and  my  constituents  have 
faced  record  high  heating  bills.  Farm- 
ers are  facing  rising  Interest  rates, 
small  business  bankruptcies  have 
broken  all  records,  and  budget  deficits 
are  billowing  out  of  control.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  action  in  permitting 
Treasury  to  issue  regulations  to  allow 
us  to  claim  deductions  worth  almost 
$20,000  has  caused  a  national  public 
outcry? 

I  did  not  support  this  backdoor 
method  of  increasing  our  pay  at  the 
time  it  was  enacted  and  I  now  support 
its  repeal.  If  we  are  to  restore  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  that  we  are  serious 
about  cutting  Federal  spending,  we 
must  act  to  repeal  this  provision.  If  we 
are  serious  about  shortening  the  pain- 
ful sacrifices  each  citizen  is  making  for 
a  healthy  economy,  we  must  act  to 
repeal  this  provision.  If  we  are  serious 
about  being  statesmen  and  not  self- 
serving  figureheads,  we  must  act  to 
repeal  this  provision.  This  caiuiot  be 
done  quickly  enough.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  UP 
Amendment  No.  859.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
close  to  the  place  where  I  told  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  would  make  a 
motion  to  table  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment. I  genuinely  hope  for  a  favorable 
vote  on  the  tabling  motion. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  not  tried  the  very  best  scheme 
for  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  mind  of  man  can  devel- 
op. It  may  even  be  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  remember  that,  for  more 
than  15  years  now,  I  have  stood  at  my 
place  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  said 
we  are  going  about  this  all  wrong.  Any 
time  we  create  a  situation  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  depend  solely 
on  their  checks  from  the  Treasury,  we 
have  converted  ourselves  into  elected 


bureaucrats.  In  my  view,  we  ought  to 
return  to  the  era  when  we  had  citizen 
legislators  who  were  protected  from 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  serving  the 
Congress  and  were  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  pres- 
ently incapable  of  setting  its  own 
salary.  I  have  supported  and  cospon- 
sored  a  constitutional  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  that  would  provide  a 
unique  and  different  and  special  way 
for  Congress  to  have  its  salary  set 
without  having  to  go  through  this  fun- 
damentally structured  conflict  of  in- 
terest. That  constitutional  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  periodic  inter- 
vals, would  conduct  an  ex  parte  pro- 
ceeding, including  the  hearing  of 
proof,  and  enter  a  Judgment  setting 
the  salary  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  relish  that 
thought,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  never  get  a  handle  on  this  prob- 
lem of  setting  our  own  salaries. 

I  have  stood  here  now  for  years  and 
seen  all  of  us  go  through  this  ritual  of 
political  self-immolation  as  we  go 
about  the  business  of  suffering 
through  the  question  of  our  own  com- 
pensation. 

This  is  not  the  best  way  to  do  it.  Mr. 
President,  but  this  is  the  way  that  has 
been  set  up  to  do  it  and  it  is  better 
than  it  was.  It  ought  to  be  kept  until 
we  can  act  on  something  fundamental- 
ly important  such  as  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
believe  Congress  is  not  supposed  to  be 
an  aggregation  of  elected  bureaucrats. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  full-time 
legislators.  I  think  we  should  be  paid 
on  a  per  diem  basis.  I  think  we  should 
fully  disclose  our  income  and  re- 
sources, and  I  think  we  should  have 
strong  conflict-of-interest  laws.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  required  to 
depend  solely  on  the  Treasury  for  our 
subsistence  and  livelihood.  Until  that 
happy  day  aurlves,  and  I  do  not  see  the 
prospect  during  my  political  career  in 
this  body,  we  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can. 

The  best  we  can  in  this  case,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  acknowledge  that  this 
is  not  the  right  place  for  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  or  for  the  Specter 
amendment.  If  we  put  these  amend- 
ments on  this  continuing  resolution,  it 
will  go  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  cannot  tell  you  when 
we  are  going  to  dispose  of  this  issue.  I 
almost  certainly  can  assure  you  that 
the  continuing  resolution  will  not  be 
enacted  in  time  to  meet  the  Wednes- 
day midnight  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  we  play  Russian  rou- 
lette every  time  we  get  a  chance.  It 
used  to  be  that  we  did  it  by  accident. 
Now.  we  do  it  by  design.  I  really  think 
it  is  a  temptation  we  should  all  resist. 
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this  business  of  finding  some  "must" 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  a  time 
limitation  that  is  going  to  shut  down 
the  poor  old  FTC  one  more  time,  to 
the  enormous  gratification  of  the 
press  and  television  cameras.  They  will 
find  someone  coming  out  of  the  doors 
once  again  and  say,  "What  do  you 
think  of  that?"  And  they  will  say  they 
think  that  is  too  bad.  And  it  is. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  will  have 
looked  foolish  once  again  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
are  not  capable  of  arranging  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Government  because  we 
caimot  pass  a  simple  continuing  reso- 
lution because  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  tie  everything  on  it  that 
looks  like  it  has  something  to  do  with 
our  own  political  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions 
about  changing  anybody's  mind  on 
this  subject,  but  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
right  now  that  if  we  adopt  either  one 
of  these  amendments,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  long  time  before  we  get  a  handle 
back  on  the  continuing  resolution.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  do  if  we  return  this  res- 
olution to  them  with  this  amendment 
on  it,  but  every  conjecture  and  surmise 
I  can  "gin"  up  is  bad. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  un- 
printed  amendment  No.  859.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  vrtll  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounced  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiBGLE)  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20, 
nays  77,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  66  Leg.] 
YEAS-aO 


Baker 

Hatfield 

Rudman 

Cnnston 

Hayakawa 

Stevens 

Dodd 

HoUlnss 

Symms 

Dole 

Inouye 

Tower 

CHm 

Laxalt 

Tsongas 

Ooidwater 

McClure 

Wallop 

Oolton 

Packwood 

NAYS-77 

Abdnor 

BoMhwitz 

Cannon 

Andrews 

Bradley 

Chafee 

Armstrong 

Bumpers 

Chiles 

Baucui 

Burdlck 

Cochran 

Bentaen 

Byrd. 

Cohen 

BIden 

Harry  P., 

Jr. 

D'Amato 

Boren 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Danforth 

DeConcinl 

Jackson 

Nunn 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Pell 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Percy 

Domenlcl 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Durenberger 

Kasten 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

East 

Uahy 

Quayle 

Exon 

Levin 

Randolph 

Pord 

Long 

Roth 

Glenn 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

Orassley 

Mathlas 

Sasser 

Hart 

Matsunaga 

Simpson 

Hatch 

Mattlngly 

Specter 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Heflin 

Metzenbaum 

Stennls 

Heinz 

MitcheU 

Thurmond 

Helnis 

Moynlhan 

Warner 

Huddleston 

Murkowskl 

Welcker 

Humphrey 

Nlckles 

Zorinsky 

NOT  vo-nNG-a 

RIegle  Schmltt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

DP  AMXIfDlOarT  IfO.  860 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
vote  now  recur  on  the  Specter  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  defeat  of  the  motion  to  table,  the 
next  issue  before  the  Senate  is  my 
amendment  to  Senator  Armstrong's 
amendment. 

The  essence  of  the  amendment, 
which  I  have  proposed  and  which  is 
worth  restating  now  that  there  are  a 
substantial  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor,  would  place  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
any  other  taxpayer.  That  is.  this 
amendment  would  allow  Members  of 
Congress  to  deduct  expenses  which  are 
ordinary  and  necessary  and  which  can 
be  verified.  It  would  eliminate  the  $75 
per  diem  which  has  been  subject,  and  I 
think  properly  so,  to  the  criticism  that 
it  covers  days  for  which  Members  of 
Congress  might  not  be  present  and  it 
permits  the  deduction  of  expenses 
which  cannot  be  verified  and  authenti- 
cated. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  leave  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
any  other  taxpayer  and  each  Member 
could  deduct  expenses  in  Washington, 
D.C..  as  any  other  taxpayer  could 
when  he  is  away  from  home. 

Senator  Armstrong  has  raised  an- 
other consideration  as  to  the  status  of 
the  home  where  Members  of  Congress 
have  statutory  homes  where  they 
reside.  I.  for  example,  reside  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
Mr.     DOMENICI.     Mr.     President, 

could  we  have  order?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not 
showing  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 


nia the  courtesy  of  paying  attention  to 
his  remarks  whether  they  are  impor- 
tant or  not  important.  The  Senator 
has  the  floor  and  it  is  important  that 
he  have  the  attention  due  him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  reluc- 
tant as  I  am  to  disagree  with  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  I  thought  the  attention 
was   not   too   bad   given   the   general 

noise  level.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
clear  the  floor  of  staff  if  staff  mem- 
bers cannot  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
cease  conversation.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  order  on  the  floor  and  the  at- 
tention that  is  due  him  and  any  Sena- 
tor who  wishes  to  speak. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Amen. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  For  those  who  might 
not  have  heard  what  I  said,  in  essence, 
my  amendment  places  each  Member 
of  Congress  in  the  same  position  as 
any  other  taxpayer  who  is  entitled  to 
deduct  expenses  which  are  ordinary 
and  necessary  when  he  is  away  from 
home  and  when  they  can  be  verified. 

Mr.  CJOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Who  would  de- 
termine what  could  be  deducted,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes;  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  makes  that  determi- 
nation imder  regulations  which  exist 
for  all  other  taxpayers  who  have  busi- 
ness expenses  and  that  is  defined  as  jm 
expense  away  from  home. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  makes  sense  up  to 
the  point  where  he  allows  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  get  into  the  act.  I 
do  not  say  that  humorously.  I  mean 
maybe  we  should  prescrlt)e  some  items 
that  should  be  included,  like  our 
lunches,  talcing  constituents  out  for 
dinner  or  lunch,  the  purchases  of  liq- 
uids used  for  entertairunent.  the  pur- 
chase of  tickets  for  different  plays  and 
so  on.  I  am  very  serious  about  this  be- 
cause I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
the  American  people  thinking  we  are 
living  a  life  of  Riley  back  here  and  I 
can  draw  a  graph  for  Senators  that 
will  show  them  the  day  I  put  all  my 
retirement  money  into  taxes  for  my 
home  and  I  am  going  to  follow  any 
course  that  makes  living  a  little  better 
for  Senators. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  usual  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  raises 
very  cogent  considerations,  but  I 
would  disagree  because  there  is  an  es- 
tablished body  of  law  as  to  what  is  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  expense  away 
from  home.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  as  Members  of  Congress,  who  es- 
tablish the  laws,  we  not  create  any 
separate  classes  or  expenses  which 
would  apply  to  us  which  would  not 
apply  to  anyone  else. 
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Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield?         

Mr.  SPECTER.  Wait  just  a  moment. 

When  the  Senator  raises  the  issue  as 
to  having  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  the  middle  of  this  issue,  that  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  meritorious  consider- 
ation, but  we  have  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  the  middle  of  every 
other  tax  issue  and  the  answer  may  be 
to  take  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
out  of  this  issue,  which  is  perhaps  a 
broader  subject  than  we  wish  to  tackle 
on  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  that  the  conscience 
of  the  conservative  will  prevail  on 
what  he  can  deduct.  I  think  I  read 
that  book  one  time. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  pray  the  Sena- 
tor is  right; 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  To  repeat  what 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said,  he  is  precisely  correct  in  that  his 
amendment,  which  reaUy  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  Tax  Code.  reaUy  just 
makes  the  U.S.  Congress  have  the 
same  Tax  Code  as  the  other  working 
Americans  of  the  United  States  and 
the  same  application  will  prevail. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  answer  to  the 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na that  it  does,  in  fact,  treat  us  all  the 
same  taxpayer  as  those  in  the  private 
sector.        

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  response  to  that 
question,  we  would  be  treated  precise- 
ly the  same  as  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  for  the  question. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Senator  said  that 
Senators  should  be  treated  as  all  other 
businessmen.  Businessmen  are  re- 
quired by  their  occupation  to  t>e  out  of 
their  hometown  and  therefore  they 
can  make  their  business  deductions 
and  take  their  expenses  as  a  business 
deduction. 

The  same  rules  also  say  that  in 
effect  if  your  wife  should  live  with  you 
for  over  2  weeks  of  the  year  you  are 
not  allowed  that  deduction.  E>oes  that 
mean  we  all  have  to  leave  our  wives 
and  families  at  home? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  does  not.  There 
was  a  clarification  of  that  issue  which 
is  under  the  general  category  of  vaca- 
tion homes,  and  that  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  this  situation. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
that  in  writing?  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  rules  of  the  IRS  say  that  if  a 
wife  lives  with  her  husband  here  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  for  over  2  weelis  in 
the  year,  then  he  is  not  allowed  the 
deductions  for  an  out-of-town  expense. 
I  wish  that  clarified. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  To  repeat,  that  is 
the  general  tax  law  and  it  comes  under 


the  doctrine  of  vacation  homes,  if 
someone  had  a  vacation  home  which 
he  deducts  but  used  for  more  than  2 
weeks.  That  issue  was  checked  into  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  when  the  original 
matter  was  passed  in  the  continuing 
resolution  in  December.  The  language 
voided  that  pitfall  because  there  are 
those  of  us  who  necessarily  have 
people  with  us  for  more  than  2  weeks. 
So  the  pitfall  which  the  Senator  has 
raised  would  not  be  present  under  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Then  we  are  not  treat- 
ed as  all  other  businessmen. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes,  we  are.  The  va- 
cation home  concept  really  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  our  situation.  The  vacation 
home  concept  arose  where  someone 
had  what  was  essentially  a  vacation 
home  and  sought  to  rent  it  out  and  to 
claim  it  was  a  business  and  income 
producing  venture,  and  to  solve  that 
problem  IRS  took  the  position  that  if 
the  taxpayer  used  that  home  for  2 
weelcs  or  more  it  was  really  a  vacation 
home  for  his  own  personal  ises  and 
was  not  realitically  an  item  which  he 
held  for  the  production  of  Income.  But 
we  are  not  saying  that  our  homes  are 
vacation  homes  or  rented  out  for  busi- 
ness purposes  and  that  by  using  them 
for  more  than  2  weeks  we  take  them 
out  of  the  business  category. 

We  are  saying  in  a  forthright 
maimer  that  this  is  a  business  oper- 
ation away  from  our  homes  and  that 
as  any  other  taxpayer  can  deduct  it  so 
can  we^ 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  So  if  we  have  someone 
here  in  this  body,  as  we  probably  do, 
who  has  a  home  that  is  a  $500,000 
home,  complete  with  staff  and  so  on, 
they  deduct  those  expenses,  and  those 
of  us  who  do  not  have  outside  incomes 
or  independent  means,  who  are  rent- 
ing, have  no  deductions;  is  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  think  if  somebody 
had  that  $500,000  home  complete  with 
staff,  that  might  well  fall  outside  of 
reasonable  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Who  determines  that 
that  is  their  manner  of  living?  I  found 
in  my  tax  work  that  that  would  be  al- 
lowed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Who  determines 
that?  As  Senator  Goldwates  would 
say,  that  is  determined  preliminarily 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
beyond  that  is  subject  to  challenge  in 
the  courts,  the  Tax  Court  and  U.S.  dis- 
trict court. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Under  this  proposed 
amendment— and  I  am  asking  for  a 
personal  opinion  here  in  a  personal  sit- 
uation—my wife  works  full  time  in  my 
office  at  no  expense,  she  is  not  paid. 
Under  the  present  laws  and  ethics,  and 
so  on,  I  am  not  allowed  to  deduct  one 
cup  of  coffee  or  anything  else.  She, 
however,  contributes  full  time  and  full 
effort,  and  those  of  you  who  know, 
know  she  does  a  reasonably  good  job. 


Under  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  I  be  allowed  to  write  off  ex- 
penses that  are  incurred  for  the 
grooming,  the  clothes,  the  transporta- 
tion, and  other  added  expenses  that 
come  from  the  loss  of  being  at  home 
full  time,  and  so  on,  that  I  Incurred,  do 
you  think,  your  personal  opinion? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  You  are  talking 
about  the  expenses  for  your  wife? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  am  talking  at>out  the 
expenses  for  my  wife.  They  are  indi- 
rectly an  expense  to  me— in  fact,  not 
indirectly,  very  directly,  and  I  cannot 
deduct  them  now.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  can  I? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  believe  you  cannot 
deduct  expenses  for  your  wife  as  they 
relate  to  her  working  for  you.  I  think 
you  could  deduct  the  expenses  for 
your  wife  as  they  relate  to  the  same 
status  that  any  other  taxpayer  would 
have  when  he  takes  his  wife  along  for 
something  that  is  related  to  his  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

For  example,  if  a  corporate  execu- 
tive takes  his  wife  to  a  convention,  and 
part  cf  his  business  activities  is  social- 
izing with  others  similarly  situated 
corporate  executives  that  business  ex- 
ecutive is  permitted  to  deduct  the  ex- 
penses for  his  wife  incidental  to  that 
convention. 

If,  when  you  take  your  wife  to  the 
Republican  senatorial  meeting,  she 
had  expenses  incidental  to  a  compara- 
ble business  executive,  you  could  take 
a  deduction. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  think  it  should  not  go  unsaid 
that  I  believe  those  who  speak  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  say  we 
would  simply  be  treated  as  any  other 
businessman  lack  a  great  deal  of  accu- 
racy. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  were  being 
treated  like  every  other  businessman 
then  we  would  not  have  passed  a  law 
sometime  ago  that  said  that  the  home 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  was  back  in  Nebras- 
ka or  back  wherever  we  come  from.  A 
businessman  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  that  kind  of  a  law 
and,  therefore,  I  would  also  say,  Mr. 
President,  in  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  have  a  differing  point  of  view  on 
this  matter  that  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  if  we  au:cept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  we  are  being  treated  like  any 
other  businessman. 

I  would  ask  the  rhetorical  question 
of  how  many  businessmen  from  some- 
where in  Nebraska  could  live  for  250 
days  a  year  with  their  wives  in  New 
York  City  and  write  off  the  amount 
that  it  would  allow  us  to  write  off  If 
this  amendment  prevailed?  Certainly 
that  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  In- 
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temal  Revenue  Service  and,  therefore, 
it  is  unfair. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  Mr. 

President,    that   I   think   it   is   quite 
^^g^i> 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  the  floor  in 
Just  a  moment. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  rather  dramatic  change 
in  the  vote  of  less  than  60  or  90  days 
ago  that  we  have  indeed  awakened 
here  the  U.S.  Senate  which  has  decid- 
ed that  it  made  a  mistake  back  then, 
and  I  think,  if  we  are  going  to  correct 
the  mistake,  we  should  go  all  the  way 
in  correcting  it  and  go  back  to  the 
basic  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  of  which  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is 
simply  whether  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  that  I  think  we 
need  to  have,  especially  in  the  times 
when  we  are  asking  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  make  sacrifices. 

We  are  considering,  for  example.  Mr. 
F»resident.  putting  some  kind  of  a 
change  on  the  cost-of-living  increases 
to  those  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  look  very 
poor  indeed  In  the  eyes  of  the  people 
across  this  Nation  when  we  are  talking 
about  something  to  someone  who  is  re- 
ceiving $356  a  month  from  social  secu- 
rity by  cutting  them  back,  and  doing 
something  here  that  would  be  an 
actual  increase  in  salary  or  net  income 
for  those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege 
to    serve    our    citizens    in    the    U.S. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  will  yield  as 
soon  as  he  finishes  his  statement,  and 
then  he  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  say  anything  he 
would  like  to  say. 

I  am  simply  saying  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia begs  the  question.  The  facts  of  the 
matter  are  that  the  $50  or  $75  per  day 
that  we  all  seem  concerned  about  is  a 
fair  arrangement,  fairer  than  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  because  what 
his  amendment  would  do  Is  to  simply 
say  the  more  money  that  you  spend, 
the  higher  you  live  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  bigger  tax  break  you  get. 

I  think  that  is  wrong,  I  think  it  is 
unfair,  and  I  think  it  makes  the 
Senate  look  pretty  foolish  with  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  today  in  cutting 
back  the  overall  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
will  defeat  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  asserts 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed is  less  than  the  $75  a  day  deduc- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  unaware  that  the 
option  which  I  have  suggested  is  cur- 
rently in  the  law.  At  the  moment,  the 
law  provides  an  alternative  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  take  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  as  any  other  tax- 
payers could,  and  it  provides  an  alter- 
native to  that  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  establish  a  per 
diem  allowfince.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  procedures  list  one  alternative 
which  is  consistent  with  our  own  en- 
actment that  Members  of  Congress 
can  deduct  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  which  are  verifiable. 

When  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
asserts  that  someone  from  Nebraska 
could  not  go  to  New  York  City  and  live 
250  days  a  year  and  claim  that  as  a  de- 
duction, it  was  at  that  point  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield,  because  an  execu- 
tive from  Nebraska  might  well  have  an 
apartment  in  New  York  City  which  he 
would  use  occasionally  for  business 
purposes  and  it  could  be  much  less 
than  250  days  a  year  and  such  an 
apartment,  if  it  were  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary, consistent  with  his  level  of  en- 
tertaining with  the  position  he  held, 
with  the  people  he  socialized  with, 
might  well  be  precisely  within  the 
realm  of  ordinary  and  necessary  and 
totally  Justifiable. 

When  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
raises  the  Issue  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  established  their  residence 
and  home  as  their  residence  for  tax 
purposes,  that  is  true.  But  that  was 
not  done  in  the  context  of  the  propos- 
al which  was  enacted  in  December.  It 
was  not  done  in  any  way  to  facilitate 
any  advantage. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Armstrong,  and  endorsed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  is  adopted, 
then  Members  of  Congress  will  be  in 
the  disadvantageous  position  of  not 
being  able  to  deduct  expenses  from 
the  second  home.  Senator  Armstrong 
has  asserted  earlier  that  the  issue  of 
the  home  for  tax  purposes  might  give 
some  advantage  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. We  discussed  that  informally  be- 
tween the  point  he  made  that  asser- 
tion and  this  moment,  and,  without  re- 
searching that  issue,  it  is  not  possible 
to  state  with  definiteness  what  the  law 
is  on  that  subject. 

My  own  sense  is  that  it  is  a  flexible 
standard  to  be  determined  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  Senator  Armstrong 
said  to  me  in  that  discussion  that  it  de- 
pended on  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances, only  one  factor  of  which  was 
where  the  person  spent  most  of  his 
time.  I  think  that  it  may  well  be  that 
the  same  factors  which  would  enable, 
say,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
have  Colorado  as  his  principal  home 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  make 


Colorado  his  principal  home  for  tax 
purposes,  even  under  the  facts  which 
he  has  or  the  facts  which  any  of  us 
have. 

But  the  essence  of  it  is,  if  there  is  no 
recognition  given  to  the  factor  that  we 
do  have  two  homes,  then  there  is 
second-class  status  for  Members  of 
Congress.  And  it  may  be  that  in  a 
more  refined  way  our  home  for  tax 
purposes  ought  to  follow  the  same 
rules  as  any  other  citizen.  I  would  not 
be  adverse  to  that.  But  as  I  say  I  have 
a  strong  sense  that  that  is  probably 
the  case  in  any  event.  But  rather  than 
being  totally  oblivious  to  the  realities 
of  expenses,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
is  a  much  fairer  and  more  equitable 
method  than  simply  turning  back  the 
clock  totally. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  what  he  said  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  first  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  Congress  made  a  finding  of 
law.  Congress  msuie  it.  We  made  it  for 
ourselves.  It  gave  us  an  advantage.  But 
there  was  a  tradeoff. 

The  tradeoff  was  that  we  would  not 
deduct  more  than  $3,000. 

Now  what  we  are  doing  here  is  true. 
We  have  taken  care  of  the  $50  and  $75 
options.  We  have  left  the  one  option 
that  enables  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
avoid  paying  a  tax  under  some  circum- 
stances. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  conceded  that.  He  agreed 
that  there  were  clrcimistances  under 
which  some  Members  of  Congress,  if 
we  keep  this  Specter  proposal  in  the 
law,  if  we  adopt  that,  would  be  able  to 
subtract  from  his  congressional 
income  as  much  as  $60,000  if  he  lived 
in  a  big  house.  This  takes  care  of  the 
people  with  big  Incomes  in  a  big  way. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  the 
public  is  more  likely  to  reject  more 
emphatically  than  that.  They  just  will 
not  accept  that,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

It  seems  to  me,  If  we  want  to  put 
some  kind  of  a  limit,  even  if  it  is  a  $75 
or  $50  limit,  which  I  of  course  oppose 
because  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
change  the  law  at  all,  but  that  would 
make  more  sense  than  saying  that 
there  is  no  limit  at  all.  And  that  is  the 
option.  That  Is  the  option  that  is  avail- 
able, really,  to  the  wealthy  Senators 
and  wealthy  Congressmen  which  is 
what  we  are  doing  if  we  adopt  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

So  I  support  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Specter 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  realize  that  the 
Specter  amendment  does  repeal  the 
Dole  amendment  accepted  by  the  last 
two  actions  of  the  Congress.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  effect  of  it,  it  takes  off 
the  $3,000  limitation,  which  was  the 
arbitrary  limitation  Imposed  in  the 
past,  and  leaves  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  take  the  deductions  that  he  or 
she  wishes  to  Justify  as  being  reasona- 
ble business  expenses  for  expenses 
away  from  home. 

Again.  I  would  call  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
limitation  was  not  understood  and  It 
does.  In  fact,  bar  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  taking  expenses  even  in 
their  own  home  or  another  State  Lf 
they  are  away  from  their  actual  resi- 
dence as  business  expenses.  Incidental- 
ly, that  is  the  limiUtion  on  the  deduc- 
tions for  that  purpose.  And  even  if 
they  were  reimbursed,  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
he  would  be  exceeding  the  llmlUtion. 
E>ren  if  he  were  reimbursed,  he  could 
not  take  in  excess  of  $3,000  in  terms  of 
deductions. 

It  is  a  very,  very  strange,  archaic  law 
that  Just  was  not  part  of  a  cxirrent  tax- 
able tax  level  and  concepts  of  tax- 
ation. It  came  out  of  the  1946  Reorga- 
nization Act,  as  I  said.  It  was  finally 
passed  in  1952  and  became  law  In  1953. 
Senator  Spxctxr's  amendment  has 
the  one  Justification  of  taking  that  out 
of  the  law  and  It  does,  however,  meet 
the  Armstrong  amendment  part  way. 

But  I  wtuit  to  serve  notice  on  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  I  have  listened 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  un- 
derstand that  we  have  been  forced  to 
curtail  Federal  expenditures.  We  have 
been  forced  to  look  at  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  that  Federal 
money  has  been  used  in  the  past  and 
reduce  that.  So  before  the  evening  is 
over.  I  Intend  to  offer  as  a  substitute 
to  the  Armstrong  amendment  an 
amendment  to  reduce  all  congressional 
salaries  by  10  percent.  This  amend- 
ment will  be  a  substitute  to  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  and  you  can  Justify 
this  amendment  to  your  constituents 
if  you  want  to  vote  against  it.  Voting 
against  reducing  our  pay  would  be  un- 
derstood by  our  constituents. 

I  believe  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress have  so  confused  this  by  people 
who  do  not  understand  it,  who  have 
refused  to  read  the  Treasury  bulletin 
which  I  have  in  front  of  me.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  anyone  read  It.  I 
have  heard  statements  on  the  floor 
today  by  Senators  I  am  positive  could 
not  have  read  it.  If  they  did,  I  think 
Senator  Hayakawa  ought  to  start  a 
new  class  in  semantics,  because  they 
certainly  have  not  understood  it. 

They  have  not  understood  what  we 
did  before.  Reversal  of  what  we  did 
before  is  worse  than  the  law  that  the 
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Specter  amendment  attempts  to 
remove.  At  least  the  Specter  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  extent  of  taking  out 
of  the  law  a  very  arbitrary  and  harsh 
llmlUtion  of  $3,000. 

But  I  perceive  that  certain  Senators 
want  to  send  a  message  to  the  country. 
And  I  perceive  what  they  really  want 
to  say  is  that  we  should  not  have 
taken  a  pay  raise.  Some  have  all  called 
my  amendment  last  year  a  pay  raise. 

So  this  evening  I  shall  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  pay  cut.  You 
may  vote  to  Uble  it  if  you  wish  and  go 
home  and  Justify  that,  as  I  have  had 
to  Justify  what  I  tried  to  do  when  I 
tried  to  make  the  law  make  sense.  And 
if  you  vote  that  one  down  I  have  ah- 
other  one.  You  are  going  to  vote  here 
this  evening  two  or  three  times  against 
cutting  your  own  pay.  Because  you  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  cut  entitlements, 
that  is  true;  and  you  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  cut  defense  costs,  that  Is 
true;  and  you  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
cut  programs  we  have  all  supported, 
that  is  true,  and  go  home  and  see  If 
you  can  support  refusing  to  cut  your 
own  pay. 
Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately. I  was  attending  to  other 
Senate  business  before  the  tabling 
motion.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  at 
that  time,  but  I  do  want  to  speak 
briefly  on  why  I  voted  to  table  the 
amendment. 

I  think  anybody  who  would  like  to 
check  In  the  7  years  I  have  been  here, 
as  far  as  voting  on  fiscal  matters,  you 
win  not  find  too  many  Senators  who 
have  voted  more  conservatively  than 
this  one  has.  I  have  returned  more 
money  from  my  office  allowance— far 
more  than  I  have  ever  been  paid  by 
the  taxpayers— and  I  have  cut  the 
Banking  Conunittee  budget  by  less 
than  we  were  operating  it  for  in  actual 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1980.  I  do  not 
have  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  as  far 
as  my  practicing  what  I  preach  In  this 
body. 

But  the  press  has  had  Its  victory 
here  today.  They  can  be  very  proud  of 
themselves  in  intimidating  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  run  for  cover  and  vote 
this  way.  Because  when  this  issue  was 
first  raised  and  all  of  the  flak  came 
out.  It  came  primarily  because— I  saw 
it  on  TV  and  read  it  In  the  newspa- 
pers—the press  reported  that  we  had 
voted  for  ourselves  a  tax  break  that 
would  excuse  us  from  paying  any 
income  tax  on  our  basic  salary.  And 
that  is  where  this  groundswell  we  have 
heard  about  came  from. 

Well,  believe  me,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, this  Senator  would  not  have 
voted  for  that  kind  of  amendment  for 
two  reasons.  First  of  all.  it  would  not 
be  fair. 

Of  all  of  the  people  who  should  feel 
the  pain  of  Income  taxes,  it  is  Con- 


gress which  has  caused  the  problem  of 
the  Inflation  and  the  deficits.  I  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  voted  for 
what  the  press  reported  we  did.  It 
would  be  totally  and  completely  unfair 
and  unconscionable. 

Second.  I  am  not  politically  stupid 
enough  to  have  voted  for  that.  I  Just 
would  not.  I  am  not  that  dumb  to  go 
home  and  tell  my  constituents,  "Ha. 
ha.  ha.  you  pay  taxes  but  I  am  not 
going  to." 

Well,  this  Senator  filed  his  Income 
tax  return.  Maybe  I  will  send  my  ac- 
countant back  my  bill  and  have  him 
redo  It  If  this  passes.  I  do  not  have  to 
speculate  about  what  this  tax  break 
did  to  my  taxes.  It  hardly  eliminated 
me  from  paying  Income  taxes.  It  saved 
$4,000.  or  about  $350  a  month.  Slr.ce 
1952  we  have  been  allowed  to  deduct 
$3,000. 

I  realize  there  are  some  people  In 
this  body  who  are  rich  or  who  have  no 
children  at  home.  I  recognize  that  my 
seven  children  are  my  fault.  I  do  not 
blame  them  on  anybody  else  [laugh- 
ter] but  you  ought  to  try  supporting 
three  of  them  in  college  at  the  same 
time  and  three  of  them  still  at  home. 
Well.  I  do  not  quite  have  seven.  The 
seventh  one  is  not  due  until  June 
[laughter],  but  that  will  recoup  $1,000 
In  deduction.  Next  January  I  can  claim 
another  child. 

In  any  event.  I  voted  for  something 
that  Senator  Stevehs  was  talking 
about  that  is  quite  different  than 
what  was  protrayed  on  this  floor  or  In 
the  press,  and  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
ashamed  of  voting  for  the  actual  lan- 
guage—not one  bit.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  It.  I  do  not  detract  from  it.  What 
we  have  in  fact  voted  against  today  is 
not  what  the  press  reported,  or  the  im- 
pressions that  have  been  fostered 
among  the  American  people  and 
shaped  our  colleagues'  attitude.  We 
have  voted  against  a  myth.  I  did  not 
vote  for  that  myth  last  year— none  of 
us  did.  And  I  do  not  vote  today  to  re- 
scind what  we  did.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  a  $4,000  tax  saving.  $375  a  month, 
when  I  have  a  home  in  Utah  which  I 
pay  to  maintain  and  my  utilities  alone 
here  in  Washington  average  about 
$350  a  month.  So  I  plainly  admit  that 
I  have  $25  more  benefit  out  of  this 
than  my  utilities  cost  to  live  back 
here.  But  that  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  rest  of  the  additional  cost  of 
living. 

I  Just  want  to  make  It  clear  why  I 
did  vote  to  table.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
what  I  voted  for.  as  factually  present- 
ed. But  this  body  has  turned  tall  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion  today.  It  has 
not  had  the  guts  to  read  that  language 
and  stand  up  said  say  what  we  really 
voted  for  and  talk  about  an  actual 
$4,000  saving,  as  in  this  Senator's  case, 
hardly  $18,000  or  $20,000.  or  paying  no 
taxes  as  the  press  reported.  I  still  paid 
over  $15,000  In  Income  taxes.  But  I  can 
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do  It  over  again.  My  accountant  will 
love  It.  He  will  love  the  amended 
return.  We  will  start  over. 

I  do  not  expect  to  change  anybody's 
mind.  The  tide  ran  and  everybody  ran 
with  it.  But  you  ought  to  feel  sorry  for 
the  new  Senators  who  come  In.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  will  do  after  this 
next  election,  how  they  will  buy  a 
house.  Thank  goodness  I  bought  mine 
7  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
will  live  here,  bringing  their  families 
with  them,  on  what  has  transpired. 
My  house  is  worth  a  lot  of  money  back 
here  now.  I  could  not  buy  it  today.  I 
could  not  qualify  for  the  loan  now.  I 
could  not  buy  my  own  house.  Most  of 
us  who  have  been  here  a  few  years 
could  not  either. 

Forgetting  those  of  us  who  are  here, 
think  about  those  new  ones  who  will 
come  In.  You  will  either  get  those  who 
are  not  competent  enough  to  make 
more  than  $10,000.  and  for  whom  60 
grand  Is  a  great  deal,  or  you  will  get 
people  who  are  ultra  rich.  I  do  not 
know  how  middle-income  people  will 
be  able  to  afford  to  run  In  future  elec- 
tions if  we  participate  in  this  kind  of 
demagoguery.  voting  against  some- 
thing that  never  existed  In  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  point? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield.  I 
am  through. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  mentioned  those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  handle  expenses.  This 
Senator  has  turned  back  allowances 
that  were  available  to  me  as  a  Senator 
to  spend  of  $145,786.  In  1981.  That 
comes  from  management. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  what  is  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  money.  It  sure  is  not 
people  taking  deductions  for  legiti- 
mate expenses  of  being  away  from 
home.  What  is  costing  taxpayers 
money  is  people  who  waste  money, 
which  is  available  in  terms  of  allow- 
ances, and  spend  more  money  than 
necessary  for  operation  of  their 
Senate  and  House  offices.  I  wish  we 
would  get  down  to  talking  about  some 
facts  and  I  wish  some  of  our  friends  up 
In  the  gallery  would  get  Interested  in 
some  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  exactly 
right.  Somehow  or  other  this  is  per- 
ceived as  to  raise  our  pay.  Just  to 
make  sure  everybody  understands  I 
want  to  clarify  that  issue  tonight.  We 
are  going  to  vote,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  said,  again  and  again  and 
again  on  Eimendments  to  cut  Senate 
and  congressional  pay  tonight. 

Until  you  table  this  amendment  and 
send  a  clean  resolution  downtown,  so 
far  as  I  know  there  Is  no  way  for  this 
Senate  to  prevent  me  from  continuing 
to  offer  amendments  that  would  cut 
senatorial  and  House  pay.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  clean  resolution.  We 
should  face  this  amendment  some 
other  day.  So  long  as  I  can  continue  to 


offer  an  amendment,  and  I  think  that 
Is  quite  a  long  time,  you  are  going  to 
see  what  It  Is  to  offer  amendments. 
You  are  going  to  see  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  what  many  of  you 
have  accused  me  of  doing,  offering 
amendments  to  raise  pay. 

My  amendment  repealing  the  limita- 
tion on  reasonable  deductions  was  not 
an  attempt  to  raise  pay.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Utah  intended  it  to 
be  construed  as  such.  We  tried  to  have 
some  fairness  in  dealing  with  people 
who  were  away  from  home  and  legiti- 
mately felt  they  were  away  from 
home.  Those  of  you  who  have  made 
Washington  your  home  can  be  perfect- 
ly happy  with  what  has  happened  so 
far.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  you  are  going 
to  be  happy  with  what  is  going  to 
happen  the  rest  of  the  night  and  on 
into  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  esteemed  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  majority 
whip,  but  I  recognized  the  phrase  that 
we  would  vote  again  and  again  and 
again  but  not  right  now.  Let  me  make 
an  announcement,  if  I  may.  I  hope  we 
can  get  a  roUcall  vote,  and  I  believe  a 
rollcall  vote  has  been  ordered,  on  the 
Specter  amendment  before  6:30,  and 
at  6:30  I  wish  to  announce  there  will 
be  no  record  votes  before  the  hour  of  8 
p.m.  That  does  not  mean  the  Senate 
will  be  In  recess.  Indeed,  I  hope  Mem- 
bers win  continue  with  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment,  which  would  be 
the  Armstrong  amendment,  and  other 
matters.  But  I  had  announced  early 
this  morning  that  there  would  be  a 
window  or  no  votes  between  the  hour 
of  6:30  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

May  I  urge  that  we  go  ahead  and 
vote  on  the  Specter  amendment,  if  we 
may  do  that,  and  I  expect  that  will  get 
us  close  enough  to  6:30. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  late  will  the 
Senate  be  in  session  tonight? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  until  we 
finish  this  measure,  but  if  we  cannot 
finish  It  by  11  or  12  o'clock  tonight  we 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU  con- 
clude in  Just  1  minute.  I  want  to  follow 
up  on  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
said.  I  think  it  might  be  good  if  the 
press  checked  into  the  voting  record  of 
some  of  our  colleagues.  There  are 
fiscal  conservatives  on  this  issue.  I  will 
submit  in  the  7  years  I  have  been  here 
I  have  returned  over  $700,000  of  the 
staff  allowance  I  could  have  spent. 
Last  year  I  cut  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee budget  by  $400,000  In  costs.  We  are 
operating  in  1982  at  less  than  the 
actual  level,  forgetting  inflated  dol- 
lars, than  we  did  in  1980. 


I  had  a  constituent  call  me  a  couple 
of  months  ago  who  was  mad  about 
this,  and  I  asked,  "How  much  are  some 
of  us  worth  who  have  voted  as  fiscal 
conservatives  all  our  lives?" 

He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

I  said.  "Are  you  willing  to  pay  me 
one-tenth  of  what  I  saved  last  year?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "Okay.  I  want  $20  million  as 
my  10  percent  of  the  money  my  appro- 
priations subcommittee  saved  last 
year.  I  will  work  free  for  the  rest  of 
my  term." 

I  think  we  ought  to  compare  some  of 
these  things  and  match  voting  records 
on  big  money  compared  to  $375  a 
month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  brief  because  I  know  we  want  to 
close  this. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Indi- 
cated we  were  not  able  to  make  deduc- 
tions for  a  second  home  that  we  own 
here  In  Washington.  D.C.  We  cannot 
take  off  as  much  as  a  businessman 
might  under  the  scenario  that  has 
been  developed  here,  but  I  suspect 
most  of  us  take  off  on  our  Income  tax 
the  legitimate  deduction  for  the  inter- 
est that  we  pay  on  our  home,  if  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  It  out- 
right, and  I  would  suspect  that  most  of 
us  take  off  the  rather  high  real  estate 
taxes  that  we  owe  on  any  home  that 
we  own  here  in  the  Washington.  D.C, 
area. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  some 
advantages,  of  course,  to  charge  off 
some  of  those  legitimate,  established 
expenses  that  any  businessman  or  any 
other  person  can  take  off  under  the 
scrutiny  of  and  rules  enforced  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

With  regard  to  the  pay  cut  of  10  per- 
cent that  is  going  to  be  offered,  as  I 
understand  it,  by  my  friend  from 
Alaska— amen,  hallelujah.  Give  me, 
Mr.  President,  the  advantages  that  I 
could  claim  under  the  amendment 
being  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  a  10-percent  tax  cut.  That  Is  what 
was  so  ridiculous  about  a  statement 
that  was  made  in  the  newspaper  re- 
cently that,  supposedly,  we  were  going 
to  cut  our  salaries  5  percent. 

For  the  record.  I  want  to  submit  a 
table  from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search staff  showing  that,  based  on  a 
typical  family  of  four,  were  we  to  go 
up  to  $75  per  diem  or  possibly  up  to 
$75  under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  we 
would,  indeed,  have  a  net  increase  in 
our  salaries  of  between  15  and  24  per- 
cent, depending  on  our  incomes,  based 
on  $60,663  that  we  made  in  salary, 
plus  a  graduated  scale  here  on  outside 
earnings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  table  printed. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 


TABLE  2.-TAX  UABIUDES  OF  HYPOTHETICAl.  MEMBERS 
Of  CONGRESS  UNDER  OtD  AND  NEW  TAX  lAW  (J75  PER 
MEM  DEOUCnON),  1982 ' 
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amendment  we  are  considering  at  this  neutral.  Members  of  Congress  should 

moment;  that  is,  legislation  to  repeal  enjoy    no   special    tax   privileges   nor 

the  authority  of  the  Internal  Revenue  bear  any  added  burden.  I  shall  vote  for 

Service  to  grant  Members  of  Congress  Senator     Spectoi's     smiendment     be- 
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Mr.  EXON.  I  also  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska.  Mr.  President,  that  if  he 
is  going  to  offer  to  cut  our  income  by 
10  percent,  which  I  probably  shall  sup- 
port, would  he  also  Include  a  limita- 
tion on  honoraria?  We  had  a  rather 
extensive  debate  on  that  in  this  body  a 
short  time  ago.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  there  are  some  of  us 
who  do  have  some  extra  income  from 
honoraria,  primarily  because  we 
happen  to  be  Members  of  this  body. 
Mr.     STEVENS.     I     say     to     my 

friends 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
yield  to  my  friend  in  Just  a  moment. 
Then  I  shall  sit  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  say  that 
while  I  recognlise  that  the  cost  of 
living  Is  very  high  here.  I  recognize 
that  that  is  not  generally  understood 
back  home,  and  I  recognize  and  realize 
that  no  one  who  establishes  two 
homes  today— one  back  home  and  one 
here— is  getting  rich,  if  even  making 
ends  meet  with  the  salary  he  is  paid  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate.  In  that  regard.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  say  that  in  these 
times,  when  we  have  a  serious  reces- 
sion on  our  hands— Indeed,  in  some 
areas,  we  have  a  depression  on  our 
hands— when  we  have  unemployment 
in  certain  sectors  of  our  economy 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in 
history,  suid  when  I  see  the  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  of  my  home 
State,  that  grand  old  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, going  broke.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  time 
indeed. 

The  timing  is  wrong,  Mr.  President, 
the  thoughts  are  wrong,  and  I  think 
that  we  do  not  look  good  when  we  try 
to  do  something  like  this  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  9  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  similar  to   the  Specter 


a  per  diem  tax  deduction  for  unsub- 
stantiated business  expenses.  My  bill, 
like  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  will  require  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  deduct  expenses 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  other  tax- 
payers. 

Over  the  past  7  months,  the  Senate 
has  changed  the  rules  for  deducting 
congressional  business  expenses  on 
two  occasions,  once  during  debate  on 
the  first  continuing  resolution  in  Sep- 
tember and  again  Just  before  we  ad- 
journed sine  die  in  December.  Let  me 
briefly  review  the  legislative  history. 

In  1954.  Congress  passed  a  law  allow- 
ing each  Member  of  Congress  to 
deduct  a  maximum  of  $3,000  from  his 
or  her  salary  to  offset  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  second  residence  in  the 
Washington  area.  In  September  1981 
Congress  voted  to  remove  the  $3,000 
deduction  limitetion,  thereby  requir- 
ing Members  to  itemize  their  legiti- 
mate business  expenses.  Just  as  any 
other  taxpayer  would  do. 

I  supported  this  action  because  I  do 
not  believe  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  treated  differently  from 
other  taxpayers.  Enacting  special  tax 
laws  Just  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men Is  wrong  In  principle  and  creates 
public  distrust  of  elected  representa- 
tives. They  should  itemize  business  ex- 
penses under  the  rules  applicable  to 
every  other  citizen  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  IRS  scrutiny  as  every  other 
taxpayer. 

In  December  1981,  however.  Con- 
gress legislated  once  again  on  this  sub- 
ject. An  amendment  passed,  which  43 
Senators  and  I  voted  against,  requiring 
the  IRS  to  draft  special  regulations  es- 
tablishing an  amount  that  Members  of 
Congress  cam  deduct  for  expenses 
without  proving  the  expenses  were  ac- 
tually made.  The  IRS  has  set  that 
amoimt  at  $75  for  every  day,  and 
many  weekends  in  between  days,  that 
Congress  is  in  session.  No  other  Ameri- 
can is  blessed  with  such  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  provision  is  a 
direct  contradiction  to  the  principle 
we  sought  to  establish  in  September 
by  removing  the  $3,000  limit.  In  these 
times  of  fiscal  austerity,  when  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  cut  sharply  in  many 
important  domestic  spending  areas,  we 
are  creating  a  double  standard:  bene- 
fits for  Congressmen  and  Senators,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  benefit  cuts  for  ev- 
eryone else.  These  legislative  actions 
have  not  escaped  public  notice. 

There  has  been  no  issue  in  Congress 
during  the  past  year  that  I  can  think 
of  that  has  so  offended  the  sensibili- 
ties of  my  constituents  in  Rhode 
Island  as  this  special  congressional  tax 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  business  tax  deductions  should  be 


cause  as  my  own  proposal,  it  puts 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  same 
footing  as  every  other  American  tax- 
payer who  has  to  substantiate  business 
expenses. 

Should  it  fail.  I  feel  compelled  to 
vote  for  the  Armstrong  amendment, 
which  restores  the  standard  $3,000  de- 
duction for  congressional  business  ex- 
penses. Clearly,  this  is  not  the  best  so- 
lution to  the  problem  at  hand,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  the  present  situation, 
which  permits  unsubstantiated  deduc- 
tions of  up  to  $75  a  day  for  each 
Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Vote. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  aie  about  ready 
for  the  vote,  so  I  am  not  going  to  take 
more  than  a  moment  to  express  rny 
own  point  of  view  regarding  the  Spec- 
ter amendment. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  offered  does 
provide  a  reasonable  and  plausible  ap- 
proach to  the  taxation  of  Members  of 
Congress.  However,  in  my  opinion,  it 
falls  short  of  a  truly  desirable  solution 
in  that  it  neither  puts  us  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  taxpaying  citizens 
nor  does  it  restore  us  to  the  condition 
we  were  in  prior  to  the  series  of 
amendments  last  fall.  Let  me  be  spe- 
cific, because  this  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction we  need  to  understand. 

If  Members  of  Congress  were  treated 
as  other  taxpayers,  our  tax  homes 
would  be  determined  according  to  cri- 
teria used  for  other  taxpayers.  For 
other  taxpayers,  the  criteria  for  estab- 
lishing their  tax  home  include  where 
the  principal  place  of  business  occurs, 
whether  the  business  activity  Is  per- 
manent or  temporary,  and  where 
family  members  are  present.  That  is 
not  the  case  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
past,  or,  under  the  Specter  amend- 
ment, in  the  future  for  Members  of 
Congress.  For  a  Member  of  Congress, 
his  tax  home  is  statutorily  established 
as  the  State  or  district  which  he  repre- 
sents. Therefore,  expenses  incurred  in 
living  away  from  home  will  be  fully  de- 
ductible under  the  Specter  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
that  is  wholly  unreasonable,  I  have 
never  thought  that  it  Is  wholly  unrea- 
sonable. But  neither  does  it  meet  the 
standard  of  taxing  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  same  way  that  other  per- 
sons are  taxed.  For  that  reason,  and 
for  the  reasons  so  eloquently  stated  by 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  and 
others,  I  shall  vote  against  the  Specter 
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amendment  and  then  urge  adoption  of 
my  own  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  we  have  the 
vote,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiEGLE)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37, 
nays  60— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Andrews 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

BUur 

HolUngs 

Rudman 

B&UCUI 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

RtMChwItz 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Cochrmn 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Cruiston 

Leahy 

Symms 

D'Amkto 

Lugar 

Tower 

Denton 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

IMe 

McCIure 

Welcker 

0«m 

MurkowskJ 

Gorton 

Packwood 
NAYS-60 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Metsenbaum 

Bentsen 

Olenn 

MitcheU 

Biden 

Ooldwater 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Oraasley 

NIckles 

Brmdley 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Henin 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Cftiinon 

Helms 

Riuidolph 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jepeen 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Sasser 

DeConclni 

Kassebaum 

Stennts 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Kennedy 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Zorlnsky 

Eagleton 

Long 

East 

Mathias 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-2 

Riegle 

Schmltt 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  860)  was 

rejected. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  859 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
what  is  now  the  pending  matter  before 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  before  the  Senate 


is  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Armstrong 
amendment  is  now  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Armstrong  amendment  is  now  the 
pending  business.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  votes  scheduled  until  8 
o'clock,  so  the  bill  is  subject  to  further 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  is 
subject  to  further  perfecting  amend- 
ments or  amendments  in  the  second 
degree.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  subject  to  second-degree 
amendments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  also  subject  to  a  substi- 
tute amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

UP  AMENSBfENT  NO.  861 

Purpose:  To  repeal  the  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
State  legislators'  travel  expenses  away 
from  home  which  was  made  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
for  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 861: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  State  legislators'  travel  expenses  away 
from  home)  as  added  by  section  127(a)  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  and 
redesignated  by  section  2146(b)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  continues, 
the  Chair  will  try  to  obtain  order.  Will 
Senators  please  cease  conversation? 
Those  desiring  to  converse  will  please 
retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  background  of 
this  amendment  has  been  stated  previ- 
ously by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  am  offering  the  amendment  at  his 
request  because  of  a  scheduled  appear- 
ance by  him  at  a  function  which  I  be- 


lieve other  Members  are  also  attend- 
ing, and  the  conmients  I  make  will  be 
primarily  those  he  would  have  made 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

The  basis  of  it,  however— before  I 
get  to  Senator  Dole's  language— is 
that  if  the  Armstrong  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  a  basic  inequity 
in  the  Federal  law  concerning  the  de- 
ductibility of  expenses  away  from 
home  if  one  compared  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  law  that  apply  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  one  hand  with 
those  that  apply  to  Members  of  State 
legislatures  on  the  other. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  that  if  congressional  tax  de- 
duction provisions  are  to  be  repealed, 
the  provisions  allowing  State  legisla- 
tors deductions  should  also  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  background  of  this  is  that  In 
1981,  Congress  enacted  two  changes  in 
the  tax  law  that  affected  the  deduc- 
tions for  congressional  expenses. 
Those  are  the  ones  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing here  today. 

First  in  October,  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  Congress  repealed  the 
$3,000  arbitrary  ceiling  on  the  deduct- 
ibility of  expenses  away  from  home 
for  Members  of  Congress.  This  $3,000 
celling,  as  has  been  stated  previously 
today,  was  originally  Imposed  by  an 
act  passed  in  1952,  effective  in  1953, 
when  Members  of  Congress  were  paid 
$15,000  a  year. 

Second,  in  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Revenue  Act,  Congress  asked  the 
Treasury  to  issue  regulations  estab- 
lishing a  per  diem  reduction  for  Wash- 
ington living  expenses  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficult allocation  problems  that  would 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  Oc- 
tober repeal  of  the  $3,000  celling. 

Parenthetically,  in  Senator  Dole's 
comments  let  me  add  that  I  have 
heard  many  Members  today  on  the 
floor  talk  about  the  deductibility  of 
the  expenses  that  they  have  incurred 
and  those  of  their  family. 

There  was  nothing  in  my  amend- 
ment and  nothing  In  Senator  Dole's 
amendment  that  dealt  with  the  de- 
ductibility of  the  expenses  of  a  family 
member  here  in  Washington. 

The  reason  for  the  Dole  amendment 
to  instruct  the  Treasury  Department 
to  promulgate  a  regulation  was  be- 
cause of  a  complicated  allocation  prob- 
lem. A  Member,  who  is  here  with  his 
family,  has  a  home,  whether  it  is 
rented  or  one  that  is  being  purchased, 
has  an  automobile  that  Is  shared  in 
terms  of  business  as  opposed  to  per- 
sonal use  by  the  family,  and  has  medi- 
cal expenses  that  involve  not  only  the 
Member  but  members  of  the  family. 
All  of  those  involved  a  very  complicat- 
ed allocation  problem  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  were  actually  ex- 
penses of  the  Member  away  from 
home. 
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We  did  not  seek  and  we  did  not  pass 
a  law  which  permitted  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  deduct  the  expenses  of 
any  member  or  his  family  or  her 
family  while  away  from  home.  What 
we  did  pass  was  a  specific  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  allowed  Members  the 
same  deductibility  as  every  other  em- 
ployee of  expenses  incurred  away  from 
home  by  that  Member  for  that 
Member  and  exclusively  for  that 
Member. 

Therefore,  the  Dole  amendment  ac- 
tually clarified  the  procedure  and  es- 
tablished a  procedure  of  basic  fairness 
so  that  a  Member  would  not  be  ac- 
cused of  having  talien  deductions  for 
expenses  incurred  by  his  family  as  op- 
posed to  his  own  expenses  while  away 
from  home. 

The  allocation  problems  that  would 
have  otherwise  arisen  were  addressed 
by  the  Dole  amendment  to  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  that  was 
enacted  by  Congress  last  year. 

Prior  to  that,  however,  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1981  relief  was 
granted  to  State  legislators  represent- 
ing districts  more  than  50  miles  from 
their  State  capital. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  now 
allows  such  legislators  to  take  a  per 
diem  deduction  for  living  expenses  in- 
curred while  at  the  State  capital  and 
away  from  their  home  during  legisla- 
tive periods.  The  provisions  adopted 
by  ERTA  modified  and  made  perma- 
nent simUar  temporary  rules  that  Con- 
gress had  placed  into  effect  in  1976. 

Again,  parenthetically,  it  was  in  fact 
those  rules  that  we  looked  to  as  we 
tried  to  review  the  whole  question  of 
what  should  be  the  treatment  given  to 
the  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress 
while  they  were  away  from  home. 
Many  State  legislators  are  in  their 
State  capital  for  literally  months  at  a 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
members  of  my  State  legislature  are  in 
Juneau  as  much  as  I  am  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital,  and  the  provisions  of 
law  that  we  passed  that  applied  to 
Members  of  Congress  were  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  that  we  had  already 
passed  and  Congress  had  placed  in 
effect  as  early  as  1976. 

The  rules  adopted  by  statute  for  the 
State  legislators  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  for  Members  of  Congress 
are  also  similar.  Both  are  based,  in 
part,  on  the  per  diem  amount  allowed 
for  Federal  employees  traveling  at 
Government  expense. 

As  I  said,  in  addition,  both  changes 
essentially  served  to  simplify  the  com- 
putation of  deductions  which  are  al- 
lowable under  general  tax  rules  which 
are  applicable  to  other  employees, 
business  people,  and  professional 
people  traveling  away  from  home  on 
business. 

If  the  rules  are  changed  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  then  the  State  legis- 
lators should  revert  to  the  pre- 1981 
rules.  Mind  you.  that  would  mean  they 
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And  it  is  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  in  fair- 
ness that  both  of  these  changes  must 
be  viewed  as  l>eing  cut  from  the  same 
cloth.  They  both  were  made  to  adjust 
prior  provisions  of  the  law  which  were 
not  totally  equitable.  Their  purpose 
was  primarily  to  permit  lawmakers  the 
same  deductions  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness expenses  generally  allowed  to 
business  and  professional  people  re- 
quired to  travel  away  from  home  on 
business. 

Both  rules  allow  lawmakers  a  per 
diem  deduction  for  expenses  incurred 
on  legislative  days  in  lieu  of  deduc- 
tions that  would  be  substauitiated  with 
receipts  for  rent,  food,  gasoline,  and 
other  such  expenses. 

The  Dole  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered in  his  behalf  would  restore  the 
tax  treatment  for  State  legislators'  ex- 
penses prior  to  the  treatment  that 
would  have  been  afforded  without 
changes  made  by  ERTA  in  1981.  State 
legislators  would  still  be  free  to  estab- 
lish the  deductibUity  of  their  State 
capital  living  expenses  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  under  the  rules  generally 
applicable  to  all  business  and  profes- 
sional people. 

Even  with  this  amendment,  if  the 
$3,000  ceiling  for  Members  of  Congress 
is  restored,  and  that  I  understand  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  State 
legislators  wiU  still  enjoy  a  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
for  Senator  Dole  would  repeal  only 
the  special  per  diem  rules  applicable 
to  the  State  legislators  under  ERTA. 

In  effect,  this  amendment  Is  similar 
to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  From  Pennsylvania, 
the  Specter  amendment,  because  it 
would  permit  State  legislators  to 
deduct  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  of  their  being  away  from 
home.  There  would  not  be  a  $3,000 
ceiling  as  I  understand  the  Armstrong 
amendment  would  restore  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

If  the  $3,000  ceiling  is  not  restored, 
this  amendment  would  place  all  law- 
makers on  an  equal  footing.  That 
means  if  we  could  get  back  to  the 
Specter  version  of  the  treatment  of  de- 
ductibility of  expenses  by  Members  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  the  Black  Lung 
Revenue  Act  amendment  would  put  us 
on  an  equivalent  basis  and  that  would 
mean,  of  course,  that  Members  would 
be  required  to  substantiate  each  and 
every  expense  incurred  in  Washington 
and  subtract  any  portion  attributable 
to  the  expenses  of  any  other  family 
member. 

This  amendment  for  State  legisla- 
tors would  place  lawmakers  on  that 
same  basis  where  they  were  prior  to 


All  legislators  would  then  be  allowed 
the  deduction  that  any  business  or 
professional  person  or  employee  could 
deduct  so  long  as  the  expenses  were 
sut>stantiated  and  satisfied  the  rules 
generally  applicable  to  businessmen 
traveling  away  on  business. 

The  provisions  of  the  current  law. 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  France,  are  neither  abusive  nor 
unfair.  But  if  there  are  perceived  mat- 
ters of  unfairness  it  Is  his  position,  and 
I  share  that  position,  that  we  must 
now  act  fairly  in  eliminating  all  such 
rules  either  for  State  legislators  or 
Members  of  Congress.  I  will  t)e  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  that  anyone 
might  have. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  ia  a  logical 
amendment  to  be  offered!  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  for  us  to  consid- 
er an  amendment  which  would  say 
that  a  legislator  who  lives  in  Juneau, 
the  capital  of  my  State,  for  6.  7,  or  8 
months  a  year  is  entitled  to  deduct  his 
expenses  while  there,  but  a  Senator 
who  is  In  Washington.  D.C..  and  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  we  have,  for  256 
days  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  same 
type  of  treatment. 

But  basically  again  we  think  we 
should  answer  the  question  that  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  we.  in  fact, 
granted  a  salary  increase  by  what  we 
did.  If  we  did  that,  Mr.  President,  for 
ourselves  in  the  amendments  that 
were  offered  by  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  then  we  did  it  for 
State  legislators.  We  did  it.  They  did 
not  do  it,  we  did  it.  We  put  them  In  a 
position  where  they  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  the  attacks  that  are  being 
made  on  us,  and  we  should  assist 
them. 

If  the  standard  is  going  to  be 
changed  by  Congress,  it  is  going  to  be 
changed  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  then  we  should  make 
the  same  standard  apply  to  State  legis- 
lators because  we  should  not  burden 
them  with  some  baggage  that  some 
people  here  think  is  too  heavy  to 
carry.  This  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate 
amendment  and  one  that  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  certainly  not  being  facetious 
because  we  are  all  politicians,  and  if  it 
is  determined  by  Members  of  this  body 
that  what  we  did  last  year  was  wrong 
and  should  not  apply  to  us,  then  we 
should  not  saddle  members  of  the 
State  legislatures  with  those  provi- 
sions, and  that  is  what  we  did.  We  did 
that  in  a  sense  of  fairness  and  equity. 
We  provided  the  same  type  of  treat- 
ment for  them  that  we  provided  for 
ourselves,  namely  the  per  diem  compu- 
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tation  method  of  treating  expenses 
away  from  home  as  a  legislator,  and 
that  is  what  the  Dole  amendment  ad- 
dresses. 

I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  give  its 
consideration  to  this  amendment.  Fol- 
lowing that  I  will  have  a  series  of 
amendments  that  deal  with  some  ques- 
tions of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  have  one 
that  is  being  prepared  that  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  level  of  the  sala- 
ries of  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
another  one  being  prepared  that  deals 
with,  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado's 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  limitation 
on  the  deductibility  of  expenses:  in 
other  words,  if  he  now  takes  the  posi- 
tion we  went  at  it  the  wrong  way  then, 
perhaps,  we  should  adjust  the  $3,000 
limit,  and  who  knows  what  limit  the 
Senate  may  want  to  adopt.  It  was 
$3,000.  I  think  the  Senate  agreed  once 
that  that  was  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able. Certainly  it  needs  to  be  better 
drafted,  and  I  hope  my  staff  under- 
stands that  as  they  draft  this  amend- 
ment for  me. 

But  I  also  believe  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
to  pass  and  our  amendments  are  to  be 
eliminated,  then  we  should  put  some- 
thing back  in  the  code.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  the  1952  limit,  and  we 
will  see.  Maybe  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  like  to  tell  me,  does  he 
want  it  to  be  $10,000  or  $9,000  or 
$8,500  or  $7,800? 

I  mean  there  are  all  kinds  of  num- 
bers between  $3,000  and  infinity,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  is  going  to  have  the 
time  to  vote  on  It,  quite  a  few,  because 
it  Is  still  my  position  that  this  whole 
continuing  resolution  should  go  to  the 
President  without  amendment  at  all. 
So  the  record  is  clear,  that  is  what  I 
must  do.  I  want  to  get  this  amendment 
in  the  position  where  finally  the 
Senate  will  come  to  its  senses  and  vote 
to  table  the  amendment  and  every- 
thing else  concerned  with  it,  and  come 
down  to  the  point  of  voting  on  a  clean 
continuing  resolution  which  we  will 
send  to  the  President,  a  resolution  of 
continuing  appropriations  for  those 
areas  of  our  Government  that  we  have 
not  completed. 

We  have  a  unique  situation.  We  have 
sm  agreement  with  the  House.  The 
House  sent  us  a  clean  bill.  There  it  is. 
It  Is  the  bill,  one  page.  They  sent  it 
without  dispute.  Last  year  I  was  part 
of  a  conference  that  argued  for  2  days 
over  the  date  that  should  go  into  the 
continuing  resolution.  This  year  we 
are  In  agreement.  This  year  we  could 
send  a  continuing  resolution  and  have 
no  problem  at  all  with  regard  to  the 
payments  for  the  programs  involved  in 
the  departments  that  are  Involved  in 
the  continuing  resolution. 

There  Is  an  agreement  with  the 
House.  They  sent  us  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  which  is  what  we  sought 
last  year.  Here  Members  of  the  Senate 


want  to  send  it  back  to  the  House,  to 
go  to  conference  with  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  on  mat- 
ters that  have  little  relevance— have 
no  relevance,  as  a  matter  of  fact— to 
this  bill.  This  blU  itself  Is  so  limited 
that  none  of  the  amendments  that  are 
being  considered  by  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding mine,  is  such  that  It  would  be 
immune  to  a  point  of  order  if  any 
Member  wanted  to  make  a  point  of 
order.  I  hope  at  some  time  points  of 
order  will  start  to  \ie  made,  and  I  hope 
the  point  of  order  may  well  be  made 
against  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  at 
some  time  because  it  certainly  is  still 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  because  It  is 
not  germane  to  the  basic  bill,  and  It 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  sending 
to  the  President  a  clean  continuing 
resolution. 

So  as  I  offer  these  amendments  to- 
night and  on  into  the  morning,  as  long 
as  the  majority  leader  wants  to  stay,  I 
hope  every  Member  realizes  that  my 
goal  is  to  send  just  that,  that  one  piece 
of  paper. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  vote,  if  the 
Senate  will  just  vote,  on  that  continu- 
ing resolution,  send  It  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  then  this 
Senator  would  consider  that  he  has 
done  his  job  because  that  Is  what  the 
programs  of  the  country  depend  on, 
and  any  amendment  we  pass,  any 
amendment,  sends  this  back  to  the 
House,  to  a  House  that  is  unwilling  to 
consider  the  amendments  we  are  con- 
sidering now. 

They  said  they  are  not  going  to  con- 
sider them  this  week  and  they  are 
going  to  be  in  session  until  next  week, 
and  I  perceive  that  the  Senate  will  be 
in  session  until  next  week  If  we  adopt 
any  of  these  amendments. 

So  I  think  no  one  should  underesti- 
mate the  equal  determination  of  the 
people  involved.  I  am  equally  deter- 
mined that  until  the  Senate  finds 
some  way  to  stop  me  from  offering 
amendments— and  I  Icnow  of  none 
short  of  a  cloture  motion— the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
not  going  to  be  voted  on.  I  think  there 
are  others  who  will  join  with  me  in 
that  because  the  continuing  resolution 
should  not  be  amended. 

We  have  gotten  ourselves  into  the 
question  of  talking  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  original  amendment  that 
I  offered  or  the  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Dole  or  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Armstrong,  and  they  are  immaterial. 
The  issue  before  the  Senate  Is,  Should 
the  Senate  send,  as  the  House  pro- 
posed to  do,  a  continuing  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
moving any  question  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  basic  programs  of  the 
Departments  that  were  not  subject  to 
appropriations  bills  completely  adopt- 
ed by  this  Congress  prior  to  October  1, 
1981?  Those  include  Health  and 
Human     Services,     Treasury.     Post 


Office,  all  the  appropriations  bills  that 
were  stopped  by  the  social  issues. 

Let  us  face  it,  they  are  the  bills  we 
could  not  get  passed  because  of  the 
filibusters  against  particular  portions 
of  those  bills  that  dealt  with  social 
issues.  They  did  not  deal  with  appro- 
priations. They  dealt  with  busing, 
prayer  in  schools,  abortion,  and  those 
issues  stopped  appropriations  bills 
that  dealt  with  specific  programs. 

We  have  now  agreed,  in  effect,  to 
continue  the  provisions  of  1981 
through  September  30  of  1982— at 
least  the  House  did— and  since  the 
House  in  the  past  originated  most  of 
those  riders,  the  Hyde  amendment  on 
abortions,  and  various  busing  amend- 
ments and  the  various  amendments 
dealing  with  prayer  In  school— and 
they  have  recognized  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  year  the  continuing  reso- 
lution is  the  best  vehicle  to  eliminate 
the  question  about  the  stability  of 
Federal  programing  and  to  get  the  al- 
location out  so  these  programs  can 
continue  and  face  the  social  Issues  on 
the  supplemental  bills,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  coming  to  us  starting  tomor- 
row when  we  will  get  the  supplemen- 
tal, and  I  think  that  is  where  these 
issues  should  be  raised. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  present  the 
Senator  from  Kansas'  amendment. 
Again  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  anyone  might  have  about 
the  amendment.  It  cannot  be  voted  on 
under  the  agreement  prior  to  the  hour 
of  8  o'clock,  after  which  I  shall  have 
some  other  amendments. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EiXON.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Alaska  sort  of  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion during  his  dissertation,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  technically  have  any 
quarrel  with  him  on  this  amendment 
that  he  wants  to  offer.  But  the  more  I 
listen  to  him  the  more  I  realize  that  it 
might  be  that  he  is  not  as  sincere  in 
offering  this  amendment  and  that 
rather  it  might  be  a  case  of  a  filibus- 
ter. 

So  I  guess  maybe  we  better  lay  it  on 
the  line  now  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  Indeed  so  upset  about  the 
action  that  was  taken  that  he  Is  going 
to  start  filibustering.  We  should  know 
that  and  lay  it  out. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment that  was  offered.  I  suspect  that 
If  we  have  to  file  cloture  motions,  we 
will  have  to  file  cloture  motions.  I  note 
the  votes  that  have  been  taken  on  this 
particular  Armstrong  measure  and 
amendments  attached  thereto  to 
change  it,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  have  all 
the  necessary  votes  to  invoke  cloture  if 
necessary. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  through  fili- 
busters before  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
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Senate.  Even  after  that.  I  suspect  that 
my  talented  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  would  go  through  the  role 
that  we  went  through  after  we  in- 
voked cloture  on  the  Department  of 
Justice  amendment.  And  that  would 
indicate,  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
proceeds  as  he  has  indicated  that  he 
might,  that  we  might  be  here  for  a 
long,  long,  long  time.  And  it  might  also 
be  that  many  of  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens, including  those  who  draw  social 
security,  those  in  dire  need  and  straits, 
might  be  placed  in  some  degree  of 
jeopardy. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  from 
Alaska  would  say:  "That  is  because 
Senators  joined  with  Senator  Arm- 
strong with  regard  to  an  amendment 
that  I  do  not  agree  with." 

Well.  I  am  not  certain  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  to  use  the  filibuster  tac- 
tics on  a  measure  such  as  this.  But  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  not  only 
the  integrity  of  my  friend  from  Alaska 
but  his  great  talent.  I  suspect  that  he 
will,  indeed,  continue  on  that  course, 
not,  I  suspect,  from  what  he  has  said, 
to  correct  the  rights  or  wrongs  on  the 
whole  series  of  amendments  that  he 
intends  to  offer  in  his  filibuster,  or 
minifilibuster  mode,  but  rather  to  take 
up  the  time  that  he  feels  is  necessary 
to  try  and  force  the  efforts  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  Armstrong  amendment 
presently  before  us. 

I  simply  say  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  particular  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  is  particularly 
important  or  not.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
specifically  addressing  that  point,  that 
the  members  of  the  Nebraska  legisla- 
ture make  the  grand,  grand  salary  of 
$4,800  a  year.  They  are  in  the  State 
Capital  in  Lincoln  approximately  6  or 
7  months  one  year  and  about  4  or  5 
months  the  next.  So  someone  on  that 
kind  of  a  salary  is  somewhat  different 
than  those  of  us  here  who  do  make 
$60.000-plus,  even  though  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  we  have  high  expenses, 
also. 

So  I  am  going,  to  have  to  study  the 
amendment  a  little  bit  more  that  the 
Senator  has  offered  in  this  case  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  members  of  the  Nebraska  legis- 
lature. 

Now.  I  suspect  that  in  many  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  they  do 
indeed  compensate  the  members  of 
their  State  legislatures  at  much 
higher  salaries.  But  that  is  a  particu- 
lar concern  to  my  State  of  Nebraska. 

Once  again,  when  we  are  talking 
about  matters  like  this,  it  is  not  one 
State  so  much  as  it  is  what  is  basically 
fair  across  the  board.  So  I  would 
simply  say  that  I  am  prepared,  as  I 
think  most  of  my  colleagues  are,  to 
push  ahead  on  what  we  think  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  from 
Alaska  feels  so  definite  about  this 
matter  that  he  has  chosen  this  course. 


but  we  all  know  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  We  know  that  is  his  right.  If 
he  feels  that  strongly  about  it.  I 
admire  him  for  his  stand,  but  I  think 
he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  does  not  perceive  my 
objective.  I  will  make  him  an  offer 
which  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader 
would  adopt  immediately.  That  is,  if 
those  who  propose  the  Armstrong 
amendment  will  agree  to  remove  the 
Armstrong  amendment  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  as  a  separate  bill,  will  be 
the  next  order  of  business  and  would 
be  voted  upon  on  a  time  agreeinent 
basis  for  debate  of  less  than  an  hour, 
with  no  filibuster  against  it  at  all.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  remove  it  from 
this  continuing  resolution. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  implies  might  be  the  result 
of  my  attempt  to  prevent  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  from  being  put  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  the  effect 
of  the  Armstrong  amendment  on  the 
continuing  resolution  is  the  delay  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  talking 
about.  Because  we  know  that  the 
House  is  not  going  to  consider  that 
amendment  in  any  short  timeframe. 
They  do  not  have  to.  They  will  be  in 
session  until  next  week.  The  time  runs 
out  tomorrow  night.  We  have  already 
been  irvformed  there  is  no  way  they 
are  going  to  take  that  amendment. 

Now.  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  want 
to  raise  the  issue  and  send  to  the 
House  a  separate  bill  with  the  Arm- 
strong amendment,  I  will  be  most 
pleased  to  be  part  of  the  arrangements 
to  arrange  a  time  agreement.  I  can 
take  a  licking.  I  do  not  mind  taking  a 
licking.  I  just  hate  to  see  us  go  into  a 
procedure  that  denies  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  end  the  uncertainty  here  about 
these  programs  that  are  covered  by 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  can  be 
offered  by  a  separate  bill  within  5  min- 
utes after  this  joint  resolution  passes. 
I  will  be  agreeable  to  a  time  limit  of  20 
minutes.  I  have  made  my  case  time 
and  time  again,  and  I  am  going  to  lose. 
Take  the  Armstrong  amendment  and 
send  it  to  the  House,  but  do  not  send 
the  Armstrong  amendment  back  with 
the  continuing  resolution  with  the  un- 
certainty that  is  involved  and  put  us 
into  conference. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  everytxxly 
has  these  ideas  about  going  to  this 
conference  and  not  one  of  them  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  has  to  go  to  the  House  to 
argue  about  the  amendment.  Not  one 
of  them.  And  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, by  and  large,  voted  against  the 
amendment.  Yet  we  are  going  to  send 
it  into  the  conference  in  the  House 
trying  to  defend  the  Senate. 

What  strange  and  complicated  cob- 
webs we  spin  for  ourselves  in  an  at- 


tempt to  seemingly  seize  on  some  kind 
of  time  problem  to  aid  an  issue. 

I  do  not  care  if  we  lose  the  deduct- 
ibility. I  really  do  not.  I  can  take  that 
decision. 

The  question  is,  should  we  be  able 
to,  as  a  leadership,  be  able  to  sit 
down— and  both  sides  did  it,  by  the 
way,  with  the  House— and  say,  "You 
send  us  a  continuing  resolution  that  is 
clea.n  and  we  will  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent clean  and  we  will  not  be  involved 
in  this  ping-pong  game  over  continu- 
ing resolutions  in  terms  of  a  date." 

We  negotiated  out  September  30. 
They  agreed.  They  carried  out  their 
part  of  the  bargain.  And  here  we  are, 
those  of  us  who  are  charged  as  repre- 
senting the  Senate  in  those  negotia- 
tions, we  have  to  go  back  with  our 
hats  in  our  hands  saying,  "Well,  we 
didn't  quite  understand,  because  we 
have  this  amendment." 

And,  believe  me,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  we  will  have  more.  This  is  not 
the  last  amendment,  if  this  passes. 
There  are  others  coming,  and  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows  that. 

Is  it  not  unique  that  we  would  have 
to  go  and  argue  to  get  the  House  to 
adopt  the  amendments  that  we 
oppose? 

If  you  want  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment to  pass,  I  will  commit  to  you— I 
am  sure  I  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  the  majority  leader  and  I  think 
anyone  else  Involved  in  this— If  you 
just  agree  with  us  that  you  will  pass 
this,  we  will  give  you  a  time  agreement 
on  that  tonight,  right  after  this 
passes,  we  will  pass  the  Armstrong 
amendment  and  send  that  clean  bill  to 
the  House  and  let  them  work  their  will 
on  it.  That,  I  think,  ought  to  be  an 
offer  that  cannot  be  refused,  if  they 
are  sincere. 

But  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Sena- 
tors here  voting  for  this  knowing  full 
well  that  the  House  will  never  take  it, 
Mr.  President.  Many  Senators  cast 
their  votes  tonight  knowing  the  House 
would  never  take  it,  but  that  they 
could  go  home  and  campaign  and  say, 
"We  voted  against  that  pernicious 
amendment  that  would  have  Increased 
deductions  and  would  allow  Members 
of  Congress  to  have  all  these  unfortu- 
nate tax  advantages,  those  that  are 
not  justified." 

I  have  heard  those  all  before.  I  have 
read  so  many  editorials  about  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Dole  and  I 
offered  that  sometimes  I  really  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  course  in  com- 
prehension of  the  English  language 
taught,  again,  by  our  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  California. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  again,  that  is  an 
offer  I  am  sure  that  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  can  carry  out. 

If  you  can  get  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  those  who  voted  for  this 
amendment  to  agree  to  it  and  we  will 
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pass  the  continuing  resolution,  I  do  knows  full  well,  since  he  said  a  few  body.  I  offered  the  amendments  and 
not  care  5  minutes  later,  without  moments  ago  that  the  House  is  not  they  were  adopted  by  a  majority  vote 
debate  we  will  pass  the  Armstrong  going  to  accept  this,  that  if  we  would  on  the  floor.  It  was  announced  in  ad- 
amendment,  send  it  to  the  House,  and  agree  to  the  scenario  that  he  outlined  vance  that  they  were  gomg  t<)  be  of- 
let  the  House  work  its  will  on  that.  we  would  simply  be  going  through  an  fered.  There  was  nothing  m  that  biu 
But  you  are  the  ones  who  are  hold-  exercise  in  futility  that  would  indeed  that  was  like  this  one,  a  single  page 
ing  it  up  The  ones  who  voted  for  the  allow  us  to  go  back  home  and  say,  bill.  That  was  a  most  comprehensive 
Armstrong  amendment  will  hold  up  "Yes,  we  passed  a  bill  in  the  Senate."  bill  in  terms  of  the  appropriations 
the  social  security  checks.  Frankly,  But.  my  friend  from  Alaska  knows  process  that  we  have  seen  in  many 
the  House  will  not  take  the  Armstrong    that  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  years. 

amendment.  We  know  that  and  every-    the  Capitol  will  have  to  come  up  and       I   think  the  Senator  is  correct  in 

body  know  that.  It  will  take  time  to    will  have  to  be  counted  on  this  issue,  pointing    out    that    I    did    offer    an 

put  it  into  their  Rules  Committee.  It    That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that,  of  amendment  to  a  continuing  resolution, 

will  take  a  motion  to  recommit  with    course,  it  is  on  the  continuing  appro-  but  it  was  not  a  continuing  resolution 

instructions.  They  have  all  kinds  of    priations  resolution.  like  this  one.  It  was  a  continuing  reso- 

procedures  over  there,  and  they  are       I  would  think  that  if  we  would  agree  lution  of  a  very  complex  character  and 

certainly  not  going  to  do  them  in  1    to  the  offer  that  has  been  made  by  the  was   one  that   we   knew  would   take 

day.  Senator    from    Alaska   we    would    be  some  time  to  work  out  between  the 

It  is  not  this  Senator  who  is  holding    doing  a  disservice  to  our  firmly  held  House  and  the  Senate, 
up  the  continuing  resolution.  I  am  per-    beliefs  in  this  particular  area.  On  this  one  we  attempted  to  con- 

fectly  willing  to  lose  the  fight  over  the       I  have  been  quite  interested  in  the  vince  the  House  that  if  they  sent  us  a 

issue  of  the  deductibility  of  those  ex-    fact  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  clean  bill  we  would  send  it  to  the 

penses  and  have  any  provision  that    been  waving  House  Joint  Resolution  president,  and  we  would  not  have  that 

the  majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to    409  around  like  it  was  a  sacred  docu-  i^nd  of  fight  this  year.  We  would  have 

write  on  it.  After  all,  it  affects  you    ment  of  some  kind.  the  fights  over  individual  supplemea- 

people  more  than  it  does  me.  It  really       I  would  first  say  to  my  friend  that  I  t^l  appropriations  bills, 
does.  The  majority  of  the  people  who    am  not  a  mUlionaire.  so  I  do  not  fall       ^i  the  Senator  is  unwUling  to  take 

voted  the  way  they  did,  and  I  will  be    into  that  category.  I  suspect  I  never  ^^e  offer  of  a  separate  bill,  offer  it  to 

glad  to  show  it,  are  millionaires,  and    will  be  a  millionaire.  It  has  not  been  j.jjg  supplemental  appropriations  bill 

those  deductions  mean  something  to    one  of  my  major  goals  in  life.  rather  than  this  one.  The  supplemen- 

them.  As  they  compute  them,  they  say       I  would  also  say  to  my  friend  that  I  ^^  jg  coming  tomorrow  from  the  other 

they  mean  $16,000  or  $20,000.  Do  you    opposed,  as  he  knows  very  well,  the  i^^y. 

know  why?  Because  they  are  in  the  50-    initiation  of  this  action  on  the  floor  of       j^  exON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
percent  bracket.  The  people  who  are    the  Senate.  Whether  it  came  as  part       j^^.  gTEVENS.  Yes. 
in  the   20-percent  bracket,  the  ones    of  some  bill  that  came  over  from  the       ^^  eXON  Will  we  be  taking  up  the 

who  have  been  talking  about  it  here,    House  I  know  not.  suDoiementai  tomorrow? 

say.  "NO,  it  only  means  $5,000."  I  remind  him  if  he  te  as  concerned  as  "^  ^^^^S  No^^^g  could,  but  we 

So  the  question  is  really  how  you    he  seems  to  be  about  amendments  on  ^f;;^^  Wel^e  no^t  intendSg  to  do  it 

perceive  your  own  problem.  I  know    a  continuing  appropriation  measure.  I  "^^^^'^^^^I^^^^^^^xj^- 

mine.    I    do    not   care    whether    you    would  simply  say  that  if  my  recollec-  ^^rS*"*;  ^^erS^d  biU^  t?Si  te  m 

change  that  law.   It  really  does  not    tion  is  correct  it  was  last  SeptemberH  '^^J'Z;1^^^%^^ 

affect  me  that  much.  I  do  not  think  it    when  indeed  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  ^^^^^^^e  Jhe  eontSgY^^Sn 

affects  these  other  people  that  much.    I  believe,  or  at  least  he  was  a   eader  SJf  1 'S»mo„ow   niri^ 

It  is  going  to  affect  the  new  Members    amended  a  continuing  resolution  at  ex^res   5°™°^°^™^^^^  ^ 

of  Congress  and  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day.    that  time  that  began  the  whole  proc-  ^^^^"/^iSSefore  tomo^ow  nigM 

One  of  the  amendments  I  will  offer    ess  that  we  reversed  a  few  moments  '^^/; ^i! J";'r  J  ai^°S^w  X^^^^ 

tonight  will  be  what  we  call  the  leveler    ago  with  voting  down  the  amendments  ,  J^^^^^*^?!  ScJS  it  is  imwllllSg 

amendment.  It  would  say  that,  as  a    that  were  offered,  and  I  expect  that  fJ^^JJ^^^Jf^-SJ^'Ji^^^^ 

substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the    we  wUl  totaUy  reverse  that  If  we  ever  ^^^^.  S  m^  iSSfat^lv  dJ^  But 

Senator  from  Colorado,  no  Member    have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  ^  mSlonTL  t^SfiSh  31  taihe 

shall  receive  a  reduction  in  Federal       So  this  is  not  the  first  time.  I  would  the  «"^"°"  ."^^^  ^^Jf^^       a    date 

income  tax  of  more  than  $5,000  as  a    say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska--  ^^Ih  r  fo^^S  bv  the  way '  I  wanted 

result  of  the  amendmen^ts  we  pa^^^^^       M.    STEVENS.    WUl    the    Senator  -,^^2J^;yat7he'^^^^^^^^^^ 

rrs^:sit^^rrnrtre.Tl?n  ^*s?'ExoN^es.^  ^  .  .  ,  ^^dJiro'f  s%?a?  sr rhe^tiT 

iust  one  that  mv  fertile  brain  is  work-  Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  pri-  middle  of  the  year.  It  is  tne  iime- 

S  on  TtS;^  be  m^^  marUy   right,    but   that   was   vetoed.  ^:^^^  ^^^^"^ '^yf^'.f  ^^t ^^^^Z 

S-esWent  That  bill  was  amended  substantially-  ing  resolution  this  time.  The  last  time 

I  aSure  you  I  mean  what  I  say.  this  if  the  Senator  has  a  recollection  of  his  the  problem  w^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

biU  should  go  to  the  President  without  statements-was    amended    in    great  the  end  of  the  l\s^  „?^!.^„HoHnn« 

SnenZent   I  do  not  care  what  goes  detail,  before  it  came  to  the  floor.  We  ^»;^«  P^^^J!!'*?^  Jf  Jj^^^ 

back  to  the  House  in  terms  of  the  aU  know  it  was  a  very  controversial  JU^  for  the  fis<^  yeax  1982.  It  was  not 

amendment  we  passed  last  year.  Take  bill.  We  were  working  on  several  con-  quite  the  same  thing  as  th^_ 

Separate  bUl  and  send  it  to  them.  I  troversial  subjects,  including  pay.  The  We  then  had  the  second  go-round 

iillbJInore  than  happy  to  work  with  amendments  that  I  had  at  the  time  which  the  Senator  will  recall,  when  we 

UieS^nTtor  on  doing  that.  had  the  legislative  pay  in  them.  They  had  a  very  short  conttauing  resolu- 

mTeXON  Mr.  Pfesident,  I  appreci-  were  germane  to  the  provision  that  tion  Then  we  passed  the  conttaulng 
ate  very  much  the  kind  and  thought-  came  from  the  committee.  In  the  com-  resolution  that  came  to  March  3L  The 
ful  offer  which  has  been  made  by  my  mittee  I  notified  them  that  I  was  Senator  wiU  remember  that  we  tooklt 
friend  from  Alaska.  I  certainly  do  not  going  to  raise  the  amendments.  They  froni  the  end  of  November  or  ewly  De- 
have  the  proxy  of  my  friend  from  Col-  asked  me  to  raise  them  on  the  floor  cember  and  passed  it  to  March  31.  The 
orado  but  I  suspect  that  he  would  hot  rather  than  in  the  committee  because  supplemental,  however,  is  not  time 
be  overjoyed  with  the  most  generous  they  did  not  want  it  to  look  like  we  sensitive.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
offer  that  has  been  made  by  my  friend  sneaked  them  into  the  bill.  We  did  it  bill  that  is  comlrvg  that  has  a  tme- 
from  Alaska.  My  friend  from  Alaska  right  here  in  front  of  God  and  every-  frame  mvolved.  other  than  the  debt 
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celling.  I  assure  you  I  luiow  there  will 
be  many  amendments  offered  to  It. 

I  tell  my  fnend  again  that  those  of 
us  who  supported  the  original  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  deductibility  of 
expenses  are  not  concerned  about 
losing  the  fight.  We  are  concerned 
about  it  being  put  on  this  resolution 
and  sent  back  to  the  House  because  it 
means  a  lot  of  things.  Among  other 
things,  it  means  the  adjournment  reso- 
lution for  the  Senate,  which  Is  before 
the  Senate  now.  which  says  we  can  ad- 
journ on  Thursday.  Friday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

We  do  not  know  what  day  we  will  be 
able  to  finish,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  long  it  will  take  to  get  the  House 
to  agree. 

The  supplemental  which  is  coming 
through,  incidentally,  is  an  urgent 
supplemental.  It  does  contain  the  pay 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues,  that  Ls  an 
urgent  supplemental.  It  Is  one  that 
has  a  timeframe  attached  to  it.  There 
could  be  amendments  attached  to 
either  of  those.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  policy  being  taken  that  they 
should  be  clean— In  other  words,  that 
we  should  pass  them  exactly  as  they 
come  from  the  House.  I  doubt  that 
that  will  be  the  case;  but  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  leadership  as  a  whole  on 
that  matter. 

I  can  speak  for  the  leadership  as  a 
whole  on  this  one.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  we  made  a  joint  determi- 
nation that  this  would  not  be  amended 
and  it  would  be  sent  to  the  President.  I 
understood  that  to  be  a  bipartisan  de- 
cision. The  vote  that  has  just  taken 
place  leaves  that  slightly  in  doubt,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  hit  upon  the  term 
"timeframe,"  and  I  think  that  Is  criti- 
cally important  to  this  whole  measure. 
There  is  a  time  of  April  15,  a  date  that 
is  15  or  16  days  away.  Certainly,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  knows  and  under- 
stands that  unless,  somehow,  we  can 
force  the  action  of  not  only  the  Senate 
but  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, if  we  let  this  go  by  the 
April  15  timeframe— which  is  very  im- 
portant to  those  of  us  who  support  the 
Armstrong  amendment— we  likely 
would  give  up  any  chance  of  reason- 
ably changing  what  we  thought  was 
wrong  on  the  action  that  we  took, 
through  a  series  of  votes,  last  fall  and 
winter  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  on  what 
basis  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says 
that  everyone  knows  that  the  House  is 
not  going  to  accept  this.  I  do  not  know 
that.  Does  the  Senator  luiow  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  know? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Well,  for  the  Record, 
could  the  Senator  advise  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  as  to  what  that  under- 
standing, written  or  secret,  is? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  This  Senator  has  not 
followed  that  policy  of  repeating  for 
the  Record  anywhere  discussions  with 
Members  of  the  House  concerning  the 
possible  treatment  of  legislation  that 
might  be  sent  to  it.  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  answer  that,  but  I  do  know 
that  there  is  a  decided  feeling  in  the 
House  that  this  is  going  to  be  looked 
at  with  great  disfavor. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  realize 
that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  President. 
And  I  realize  also 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  provision  did 
not  mean  much  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  go 
back  and  look  at  what  was  done -last 
year,  I  was  seeking  to  take  the  pay  cap 
off.  That  is  how  I  got  into  all  this,  you 
know.  As  we  sought  to  take  off  the 
pay  cap,  we  found  that  there  were 
problems  that  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  had  that  they  thought 
ought  to  be  addressed  at  the  same 
time. 

In  a  series  of— a  lot  of  people  like  to 
call  them  deals.  They  were  not  deals. 
They  were  in  terms  of  a  lot  of  meet- 
ings  

Mr.  EXON.  Understandings? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  meetings  and 
conferences.  We  discovered  there  were 
things  bothering  some  Members  of 
Congress.  On  this  side,  there  were 
quite  a  few  Members  bothered  by  the 
limitation  on  honoraria.  On  that  side, 
there  were  a  lot  who  were  bothered 
not  with  honoraria  but  the  problem  of 
maintaining  two  homes.  They  au-e 
elected  every  2  years,  not  6.  They  face 
a  problem  of  commuting  to  their 
homes  much  more  frequently  than 
Members  of  the  Senate.  They  really 
have  a  higher  cost  of  being  away  from 
home  then  we  do.  Their  expenses  are 
much  greater  than  ours  in  terms  of 
being  Members  of  Congress.  As  such, 
this  amendment  meant  a  great  deal,  in 
my  perception,  more  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  than  it  did  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  statement  to 
the  Senator  about  knowing  how  this  is 
going  to  be  viewed  over  there  comes  to 
a  great  extent  from  conversations  I 
had,  and  they  were  myriad,  over  the 
period  of  1961  and  since  that  time.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  going  to  be  viewed 
with  any  great  enthusiasm,  an  amend- 
ment that  would  change  a  provision 
that,  as  I  said,  means  a  great  deal 
more  to  Members  of  the  House. 

It  means,  in  most  instances,  whether 
or  not  they  can  bring  their  families  to 
Washington.  The  majority  of  them  do 
not,  by  the  way,  which  I  think  is  an 
abominable  situation,  to  have  a  tax 
law  that  encourages  that.  We  have 
found  that  several  Members  of  the 
House  were  actually  living  In  their  of- 
fices. With  their  Income  and  their  cost 
of  travel  and  the  expenses  they  had  in 
keeping  their  families  at  home,  they 
determined  not  to  have  a  home  or 


apartment  here  at  all.  They  lived  in 
their  offices. 

We  are  trying  to  address  a  real  diffi- 
cult problem  last  year,  not  one  that  Is 
as  frivolous  as  some  people  seem  to 
think  this  one  was. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
may  know,  I  submitted  the  Armstrong 
amendment  last  year  as  a  bill.  There 
were  20-some  sponsors  on  it.  A  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  have  taken 
up  the  identical  proposal,  put  it  in  as  a 
bill  and  indicated  their  very  strong 
support  for  and  their  determination  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  have  a  vote 
up  or  down  on  It. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  House 
Members  never  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  this.  They  did  not  vote  on  it,  we 
did. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
made  an  offer  to  make  certain  that 
the  Armstrong  amendment  becomes  a 
separate  bill,  the  Proxmire-Armstrong 
bill,  and  we  vote  on  it  right  after  we 
vote  on  the  continuing  resolution  and 
send  it  over  there  and  let  them  work 
their  will  on  it.  To  put  it  on  this  bill 
means  we  cannot  send  the  continuing 
resolution  to  the  President  by  the  end 
of  tomorrow. 

The  House  is  not  going  to  get 
through  this  in  1  day.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  they  are,  believe  me,  I  say  from 
my  perception,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
may  know,  earlier  today,  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  not  to  put  it  on 
this  bill.  I  said  there  were  other  vehi- 
cles we  could  put  it  on.  We  could  put  it 
on  the  urgent  supplemental  and  the 
leadership  would  not  have  any  proce- 
dural objection.  They  would  object  on 
the  basis  of  substance,  but  not  on  the 
basis  of  procedure.  I  thought  they 
would  have  a  stronger  case.  However, 
the  vote  showed  me  wrong.  There  was 
an  overwhelming  affirmation  of  the 
Senate  to  change  this  law,  72  to  20: 
terrific. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Why  burden  this  res- 
olution down?  I  am  surprised  at  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  he  does  not  realize  the  com- 
mitment we  made  to  send  this  Joint 
resolution  to  the  President  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  was  my  bill,  but  it  was  not  my 
amendment,  and  I  asked  Senator  Arm- 
strong not  to  put  it  In.  His  having  put 
it  In,  of  course,  I  am  for  the  principle, 
so  I  voted  for  It. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  would  like  to  correct  what  the 
Senator  said.  I  believe  he  said  that 
Members  of  the  House  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  did  not  have  any  idea  that 
this  was  put  through  until  it  was  ac- 
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complished.  They  had  a  chance  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  black  lung  bill. 
When  they  voted  for  or  against  the 
black  lung,  they  did  not  know  this  was 
on  it.  A  number  did  not.  They  com- 
plained, they  were  bitter  about  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  that  may 
be  in  some  cases,  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
true,  but  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
in  America  has  been  that  vote  that 
was  cast  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  regard  to  the  black  lung  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  even  if  some  of  them  knew 
that,  it  is  one  thing  to  vote  against 
this  up  or  down:  it  is  something  else  to 
vote  against  black  lung.  After  all,  that 
puts  the  Member  into  a  very  painful, 
difficult  position  because  black  lung  is 
something  that  affects  not  just  a  few 
hundred  people.  It  affects  thousands 
of  people,  a  terribly  sad  and  serious  ill- 
ness, and  it  is  something  people  felt  we 
had  to  provide  funds  for. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
say  to  my  friend  that  in  the  debate 
and  discussion  that  seems  to  be  going 
on  here,  it  seems  that  everything  is 
fair  in  love  and  war  and  passing  black 
lung  bills  or  continuing  appropriations 
if  some  people  want  to  do  it  that  way, 
but  it  is  not  on  the  other  side  of  the 
scale. 

May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  Just  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the 
Senator  knows  I  agree  with  him  on 
this  whole  thing.  Now  they  are  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote,  I  hope, 
up  or  down.  If  they  do,  I  am  convinced 
they  will  vote  to  support  the  Arm- 
strong amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  off  the 
floor,  we  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  aimounced  that  he  was 
going  to  conduct  a  minifilibuster,  with 
a  whole  series  of  amendments  he  has. 
He  made  the  statement  that  he  is 
going  to  do  everything  he  can  to  see 
that  this  piece  of  paper  as  it  is  written 
goes  clean  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  he  will  keep  us  in  session 
long  enough  to  do  that.  So  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  from  half  an  hour 
ago. 

Maybe  you  can  enlighten  me.  I  could 
not  get  the  Information  from  my 
friend  from  Alaska,  but  the  Senator 
just  referred  to  it,  something  about  a 
commitment  being  made  that  this  bill 
would  go  over  clean.  Commitment  to 
whom  and  under  what  circumstances? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  leader- 
ship or  anybody  else  to  make  a  com- 
mitment that  Involves  anybody  except 
themselves. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  majority  leader 
both  indicated  their  hope,  their  hope, 
that  other  Senators  would  not  add  an 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows— I  do  not 
think  It  is  wrong  for  me  to  say— in  our 


caucus  today  our  leader  Indicated  that 
there  was  some  expectation  that  Sena- 
tors would  not  offer  any  amendment 
to  this  and  it  would  go  through  clean. 

There  was  not  any  commitment. 
Senators  are  free  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment they  want  to.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  for  them  to  do  It,  but  there  was 
just  a  hope. 

Mr.  EXON.  Win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  just  a 
hope  on  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  It  fair,  to  make  It 
clear,  that  this  Senator  did  not  go 
along  with  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  certainly  is.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  spoke  out  In 
the  caucus  and  Indicated  he  reserved 
his  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Since  the  Senator  has 
been  in  on  this,  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, from  the  beginning,  does  he 
agree  with  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  there  Is  no  way  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  accept 
the  Armstrong  amendment?  There  Is 
no  way.  he  says,  and  I  cannot  find  out 
why. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  can  speak  for  any 
Member  of  either  body.  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  way,  and  I  think  that  It  Is  a 
matter  of  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  may  be  correct; 
they  may  not  want  to  accept  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
there  is  a  vote  up  and  down  in  the 
House,  It  will  go  through  and  go 
through  big,  very  big. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  it  did  here. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
right,  and  I  agree.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
csJl  the  roll. 

RECESS  uirrii,  8  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
imtll  8  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:32  p.m.,  recessed  until  8 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Boschwitz). 

PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  mem- 
ijers  of  my  staff,  Bob  Potts  and  Lee 
Stlllwell,  be  granted  access  to  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  remainder  of 
today's  session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is 
not  a  facetious  one.  There  Is  a  problem 
In  the  existing  law  pertaining  to  State 
legislators.  They  are  permitted  to 
deduct  110  percent  of  the  Federal  per 
diem  that  is  paid  to  Federal  employees 
in  the  State  capital.  If  they  live  more 
than  50  miles  from  the  Capitol,  and 
there  has  been  some  objection  raised 
to  the  manner  In  which  that  amend- 
ment was  worked  out  with  regard  to 
those  people  who  live  less  than  50 
miles  from  the  Capitol  but  do  have  ex- 
penses while  they  are  away  from  home 
as  members  of  State  legislatures.  So  it 
is  not  a  facetious  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that,  as  I  indicated,  would 
put  State  legislators  on  the  same  foot- 
ing that  the  Specter  amendment 
would  have  put  Members  of  Congress. 
It  is  a  change  in  the  procedure  that 
was  established.  It  does  away  with  the 
per  diem  type  of  computation  of  their 
entitled  expenses  while  away  from 
home. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  win  caU  the  roU.  The  bill  clerk 
proceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  want  to  make  the  offer— I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
Is  here  now— that  If  this  amendment  is 
taken  down  and  a  separate  bill  is  intro- 
duced, we  will  commit  that  It  will  be 
voted  on  this  evening  with  not  more 
than  a  10-mlnute  time  agreement.  It 
win  go  to  the  House.  The  House  will 
have  a  chance  to  work  its  wUl  on  the 
change  In  the  basic  law  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  others  seek. 

Our  basic  objection  is  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  added  to  this  continu- 
ing resolution  at  a  time  when  we  are 
attempting  to  keep  the  resolution  free 
of  aU  amendments.  If  this  amendment 
passes.  I  am  confident  there  are  other 
amendments.  I  have  already  been  In- 
formed there  are  other  amendments 
not  only  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  which 
win  be  offered  tonight.  This  wiU 
become  a  Christmas  tree  before  it  goes 
back  to  the  House.  Eastertime  is  just 
not  the  time  for  a  Christmas  tree.  Mr. 
President. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  go  back  to 
our  States  for  the  Easter  holiday.  The 
Senate  is  prepared  to  recess  on  Friday 
and  the  House  will  recess  next  week.  If 
this  bill  goes  back  to  the  House  In 
amended  form.  I  am  confident  the 
Senate  wiU  not  recess  this  week,  and 
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the  Senate  should  be  advised  of  that. 
The  majority  leader  has  made  that 
statement  already  in  connection  with 
the  adjournment  resolution. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
think  they  are  being  conservative  that 
last  year,  when  we  got  in  the  battle 
over  a  continuing  resolution  and  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  delay  in  getting  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  approved  by  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  the  preced- 
ing resolution,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  was  $80  million  a  day  for 
the  delay  that  was  involved.  There  is 
no  way.  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  the  amendment  that  is 
before  the  Senate  now  could  have  an 
impact  of  $80  million  if  it  were  in 
effect  for  80  years.  This  is  just  not  an 
amendment  that  affects  money  in  any 
great  sense  like  other  actions  of  the 
Congress  does,  particularly  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  dealing  with  so 
many  subjects,  as  it  does.  So  those 
people  who  profesn  that  this  is  an  act 
of  conservation  ought  to  look  at  their 
hole  card,  because  this  amendment 
really  does  not  save  the  Treasury 
money. 

It  may  be  a  gesture.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  make  a  gesture  to  the  public 
about  cutting  expenses  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  prepared  to  give  them  that  op- 
portunity tonight. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  now.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  indicates 
that  he  is  prepared  to  vote.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  debate  on  this  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  He  is  most  serious  about  it.  I 
have  offered  it  on  his  behalf  because 
he  was  at  an  appointment  which  was  a 
very  important  one.  But  he  is  very  se- 
rious about  this,  about  the  inequality 
that  will  exist  of  our  having  made  a 
political  decision  to  adopt  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  and  to  leave  the 
State  legislators  in  a  position  of 
having  to  explain  the  amendments 
that  were  adopted,  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  eliminate,  is  a  most 
unfair  position.  This  is  basically  a  fair- 
ness amendment.  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  view  it  from 
that  point  of  view.  I  am  most  sincere. 
This  is  not  an  amendment  to  Just  de- 
stroy the  Armstrong  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  make  State  legisla- 
tors be  treated  the  same  way  as  the 
national  legislators  would  be  if  the 
Armstrong  amendment  passes.  We  are 
not   for   the   Armstrong   amendment. 


but  this  amendment  is  a  basic  amend- 
ment if  fairness  and  it  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
thought  that  I  would  ask  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vitiated,  but  I  understand 
there  would  be  an  objection  to  that. 
So  I  will  Just  take  1  minute  on  this 
amendment,  and  then  we  can  proceed 
to  a  vote,  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  this  is  basically  an 
equity  amendment  that  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  Armstrong 
amendment  by  this  amendment,  and 
that  this  amendment  will  treat  State 
legislators  the  same  way  we  would  be 
treated  if  the  Armstrong  amendment 
passed?  Without  this  amendment,  the 
State  legislators  have  to  defend  the 
very  thing  that  some  people  here  do 
not  want  to  defend  at  home.  Why 
should  we  leave  them  in  the  position 
of  having  to  defend  the  actions  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  defend  for  our- 
selves? 

I  think  it  is  a  basic  fairness  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  why  I  agreed  to  offer 
it  for  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  hope 
he  agrees  with  that.  It  is  not  possible 
to  get  it  adopted  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Just 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  voted  and 
made  great  speeches  on  the  Senate 
floor— some  of  them  I  heard:  some  of 
them  I  could  not  tolerate,  but  I  lis- 
tened to  some.  [Laughter.] 

I  heard  all  the  anguish,  posturing, 
and  everything  else  about  how  we  Just 
cannot  do  this.  State  legislators  have 
been  doing  it  for  the  last  4  years,  only 
their  deductions  can  be  as  high  as 
$82.50  a  day.  depending  on  what  city 
they  are  in.  Certainly.  In  a  matter  of 
fairness  I  would  not  want  them  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  media  attacks 
and  to  the  same  attacks  by  our  col- 
leagues that  we  have  been  subjected 
to. 

I  think  in  fairness.  I  want  to  protect 
my  colleagues  In  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  in 
the  Colorado  Legislature,  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Legislature,  and  in  all  the  other 
legislatures  where  millionaire  mem- 
bers come  from.  We  ought  to  make 
certain  we  are  going  to  treat  every- 
body alike. 

I  contacted  the  National  Council  of 
State  Legislators  about  a  month  ago 


and  said,  "You  fellows  better  get 
busy."  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not 
done  anything.  They  will  be  busy  to- 
morrow if  this  amendment  should 
pass. 

I  like  State  legislators.  I  was  a  State 
legislator  once  at  $2  a  day.  Fantastic. 
The  press  complained  about  that. 

I  want  to  try  to  be  fair.  I  really  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  on  a  voice  vote, 
but  I  am  willing  to  have  a  rollcall. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  were  so 
anxious  to  deny  this  deduction  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  they  certainly 
ought  to  want  to  treat  State  legisla- 
tors fairly.  I  think  it  is  a  fairness 
amendment,  equal  rights,  civil  rights, 
however  you  want  to  characterize  It.  It 
is  an  opportunity  that  we  have  tonight 
to  indicate  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  double 
standard— not  one  standard  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  live  under  the 
glow  of  the  press,  and  another  stand- 
ard for  every  other  State  legislator  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
argue  that  the  State  legislators  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  Members  of  Congress.  They 
do  not  have  to  fly  back  and  forth  to 
Wisconsin  or  drive  from  one  county  to 
the  next. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
No.  t,  a  State  legislator's  pay,  as  the 
Senator  indicated,  is  far  less  than 
ours? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  of  State  legisla- 
tors who  are  paid  $47,000  to  $50,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Wisconsin  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  pay  for  State  legisla- 
tors at  $22,000  per  year,  and  Nebraska. 
I  understand,  is  $4,800  a  year.  New 
Hampshire  is  less  than  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  just  saying  they 
should  not  deduct  unsubstantiated 
travel  expenses.  That  is  the  argument 
here,  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  argued 
that  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  de- 
ductions unless  they  are  substantiated. 
Well,  we  lost  that  one.  too.  Now  we  are 
back  to  $3,000  enacted  in  1952  when 
the  pay  was  $15,000  per  Member. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  impact  of  this  is 
to  take  the  guaranteed  per  diem  de- 
duction from  State  legislators.  They 
may  deduct  110  percent  of  the  applica- 
ble Federal  per  diem  rate  for  their 
State  capital  city  if  they  live  more 
than  50  miles  away  from  the  capital, 
that  amount  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  they  are  in  session.  In  the 
Treasury  bulletin,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous difference.  In  most  States, 
and  certainly  in  my  State,  and  I  am 
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sure  it  must  be  true  in  most  States, 
the  State  legislatures  are  not  in  ses- 
sion nearly  as  long  as  the  Congress  is. 
The  fact  is  that  they  do  spend  almost 
all  the  time  In  a  particular  county  or 
city  when  they  are  away  from  the 
State  capital.  When  they  visit  the 
State   capital,   they   visit   away   from 

home.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  amendment  will 
allow  them  to  deduct  100  percent  of 
their  actual  expenses  away  from  home 
without  the  standards  set  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  110  percent 
of  the  Federal  per  diem  rate.  It  was 
the  Specter  amendment  that  this 
would  restore  them.  They  can  still 
deduct  all  of  their  expenses  away  from 
home. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  legislature  in  New 
York  was  in  session  last  year  330  days. 
They  needed  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  State  legislators  can 
deduct  up  to  $82.50  a  day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  Senator  is 
not  saying  that  the  other  49  States  are 
all  like  New  York.  A  great  majority  of 
State  legislatures  are  in  session  far 
less  than  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  this  amendment 
would  give  them  the  right  to  deduct 
110  percent  of  their  expenses  away 
from  home  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation imposed  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  We  are 
taking  the  baggage  off  of  them.  Some 
seem  to  think  it  is  baggage.  We  do  not. 
Why  put  them  in  the  position  of 
having  to  defend  an  arbitrary  110  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  per  diem  concept 
which  was  the  same  basis  which  led  to 
this  Tieasury  bulletin  that  affects  us? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  act  on  our 
own  problems  here  as  far  as  taxation 
is  concerned.  We  know  them.  We  have 
debated  this  over  and  over  again. 
When  it  comes  to  a  State  legislature, 
however,  we  do  not  have  a  committee 
report.  Were  there  hearings  on  this  re- 
pealer? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  were  no  hearings 
when  the  State  legislator  provision 
was  adopted  last  year.  It  was  part  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  In 
some  States,  State  legislatures  have 
permission  to  meet  almost  year  round. 
Moreover  to  get  a  deduction,  the  legis- 
lature does  not  have  to  be  in  session  so 
long  as  the  legislator  is  physically 
present  at  a  committee  meeting. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  emphasized.  We  are 
only  going  to  repeal  the  special  per 
diem  rule  that  was  enacted  for  State 
legislators  under  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act.  Even  with  this  change, 
the  State  legislators  would  still  be 
given  preferable  treatment  relative  to 
the  proposed  rule  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  because  State  legislators 
would  not  be  limited  by  the  $3,000  ceil- 
ing now  being  proposed  for  Members 
of  Congress. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Have  we  any  indi- 
cation on  the  part  of  State  legislatures 
how  they  feel  about  this? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  do  not  want  it  to 
happen  any  more  than  we  wanted  to 
have  the  treatment  for  Congress  to 
change. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  voted  72  to  22 
or  something  like  that  in  favor  of 
changing  this.  The  State  legislators 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate their  position. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  did  not  have  hear- 
ings on  the  provision  when  we  adopted 
it  last  year.  I  say  in  fairness  we  ought 
to  apply  the  rule  applied  to  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  State  legislators.  I 
heard  all  this  talk  about  how  we  were 
going  to  claim  these  deductions  with- 
out substantiation.  Why  should  State 
legislators  claim  unsubstantiated  de- 
ductions. If  it  is  wrong  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  it  right  for  the 
State  legislators?  Is  it  right  for  the 
State  legislators  not  to  have  to  sub- 
stantiate up  to  $82.50  a  day? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  problem  is  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  a  big  advan- 
tage, being  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  he  knows  the  record  here. 
But  most  of  us  do  not  have  that  ad- 
vantage. We  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  the  hearings  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  do  not  have  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  committee  before  us.  We 
do  not  have  a  committee  report.  We  do 
not  have  any  of  that  before  us. 

We  do  have  the  word  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  which  is  very  important 
and  very  helpful  to  us.  But  if  we  are 
dealing  with  other  people,  not  with 
ourselves,  if  we  are  dealing  with  other 
legislators,  it  seems  to  me  in  all  fair- 
ness we  at  least  should  have  some 
notion  of  where  they  stand  on  it.  The 
Senator  has  indicated  they  are  against 
it,  and  the  Senate  has  Indicated  they 
favor  the  Armstrong  amendment. 
They  favor  going  back  to  the  situation 
we  had  before  last  September. 

We  are  acting  on  their  position  with- 
out our  knowing  what  their  position  is 
except  on  the  assumption  they  will 
not  like  what  we  are  doing  to  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  Just  getting  down  to 
where  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  want  to 
offend  anybody.  Is  it  all  right  to  say  it 
is  not  fair  for  Members  of  Congress?  I 
suggest  that  if  we  are  really  concerned 
about  fairness,  the  fair  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  certain  that  this  travesty  is 
not  inflicted  on  anybody  else. 

The  reason  the  State-legislator  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  was  that  the  threat 
that  if  we  did  not  enact  it,  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  would  make  everybody 
in  the  House  run  at  large  in  the  State 
of  California.  I  wish  that  would 
happen.  We  apparently  will  lose  about 
five  seats  out  there  after  the  plan  was 
adopted. 
I  think  we  have  adequate  debate  on 

it.   If  Members  of  Congress  want  a 

double  standard,  if  they  want  a  lower 


standard  for  themselves  rather  than 
equal  treatment,  they  should  reject 
this  amendment.  The  Senator  under- 
stands parity.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  parity  between  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  State  legislators. 

We  can  be  fair  and  we  can  give  the 
State  legislators  what  we  deny  our- 
selves. That  is  a  Judgment  we  have  to 
make  in  this  body. 

It  does  not  make  that  much  differ- 
ence to  any  of  us  because  it  is  a  tax 
benefit  we  are  not  going  to  have. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  this  beyond 
that,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  members  of  several  State 

legislatures 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  50-mUe  limit  is  very 
offensive  to  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  live  within  the 
50-mile  limit  and  the  amendment  we 
adopted  last  year  prevents  them  from 
claiming  their  expenses.  They  are  very 
disturbed  about  it.  They  want  to  have 
it  restored  so  that  everyone  justifies 
their  expenses  when  they  are  away 
from  home  at  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
an  unfair  position.  So  again,  I  say  it  is 
not  a  facetious  amendment  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  say  it  is  not  facetious; 
there  have  been  those  complaints.  I 
have  heard  from  a  legislator  in  my 
State  who  lives  within  that  limit.  But 
that  is  a  special  case. 

I  say  most  State  legislators  like  this 
little  benefit.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
they  do  not  like  it.  I  think  some  would 
file  any  returns  in  this  body.  They 
would  like  that. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  I 
supported  Senator  Baker  in  his 
motion  and  also  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  shall  not  be 
supportive  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  in  my  State,  we  have  lost  some  of 
our  best  legislators  this  year  because 
they  simply  cannot  afford  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  could  happen  here, 
also,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  I  may  continue, 
Mr.  President,  I  find  that  If  anyone 
had  doubted  that  there  are  giants  in 
the  Senate,  they  should  come  to  this 
debate  and  listen  to  those  who  argue 
the  other  side.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  should  have  some 
kind  of  rule  around  here  where  people 
are  not  allowed  to  nm  unless  they 
come  from  wealthy  situations.  In  that 
case,  nobody  has  to  take  salary,  we  do 
not  have  to  go  through  this  charade 
all  the  time. 

One  of  the  mottoes  in  the  House 
when  I  was  there  was.  "Vote  'No', 
Take  the  Dough."  I  am  sure  we  have 
all  heard  that.  I  thought  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  that  this  was  a  body  of 
higher  esteem.  I  guess  I  shall  Just 
have  to  wait  until  the  next  life  to  go 
beyond  that. 
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To  make  the  argument,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  not  the  appropriate 
time  is  a  solid  refrain.  I  have  heard  it 
ever  since  I  have  been  here.  It  would 
be  interesting,  would  it  not.  to  go  back 
and  look  at  the  voting  records  of  some 
of  those  who  are  arguing  so  vehement- 
ly and  see  how  they  voted  back 
through  the  years  on  the  issues  of  pay 
raises,  et  cetera.  Then  ask  yourself  the 
very  simple  question:  Did  they  take 
the  money?  Many  of  them  were  the 
first  people  at  the  teller's  cage  when 
the  checks  came  due. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  in  the 
House,  I  used  to  vote  against  pay 
raises  and  I  did  so  consistently  and, 
frankly,  in  retrospect.  I  did  it  for  rea- 
sons that  are  very  hard  to  explain  to 
myself  now.  At  least  here,  I  should 
like,  for  my  own  sake,  to  acknowledge 
that.  This  is  the  Senate,  there  are  ex- 
penses, there  are  obligations.  I  did  not 
happen  to  be  bom  into  a  wealthy 
family.  I  apologize.  Next  time.  I  shall 
do  better. 

It  sickens  me,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
people  who  have  outside  income  get 
up  here  and  perform  the  holier-than- 
thou  routine.  So  what  are  we  going  to 
become,  a  body  of  wealthy  people?  Do 
you  think  you  vote  any  better  than  we 
do? 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  when 
one's  career  is  over,  one  can  stand  up 
and  say,  "I  stopped  the  tax  deduc- 
tion." Big  deal.  What  are  the  issues 
out  there?  Arms  control.  Do  you  give  a 
damn  about  anns  control?  Foreign 
policy  in  Central  America.  People  are 
starving  in  some  of  the  places  I  have 
lived  in  my  life.  Where  is  the  passion 
on  those  issues? 

Mr.  President,  in  my  political  career. 
I  have  gone  from  the  Lowell  City 
Council,  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Commission,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  U.S.  Senate.  At  each 
step.  I  figured  that,  at  the  next  step.  I 
would  find  statesmen.  There  is  no 
functional  difference  between  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Lowell  City  Council 
when  it  comes  to  issues  like  this.  No 
functional  difference.  We  are  just 
better  paid. 

The  prospect  of  my  children  dying 
in  a  nuclear  war  exists  and  I  went 
home  today  to  spend  an  hour  with 
them,  took  my  middle  child,  put  her 
on  my  shoulders,  and  walked  around 
the  block.  We  ought  to  be  here  debat- 
ing the  issues  that  guarantee  their 
survival.  What  time  did  we  begin  this 
nonsense? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
people,  at  soma  point,  should  recog- 
nize that  mayl)e  it  is  better  not  to  be 
in  the  Senate  to  have  to  go  through 
all  this.  You  go  home,  you  look  in  the 
mirror,  and  say,  "I  stood  up."  Big  deal. 
There  are  great  issues  out  there  that  I 
think  deserve  better.  If  we  are  going  to 
engage  in  this  kind  of  thing,  let  us  do 
it  and  eventually,   the  body  will  be 


filled  by  those  who  were  bom  correct- 
ly. 

My  father  was  an  immigrant  and  all 
he  gave  us  was  affection  and  a  desire 
to  be  educated.  FYankly.  I  think  that  is 
enough.  I  hope  that  when  my  career  Is 
over,  when  people  look  back  to  what  I 
have  done,  they  will  find  that  I  have 
tried  to  expend  my  efforts  on  those 
things  that  really  counted  and  I  did 
not  participate  in  the  kind  of  grand- 
standing that  these  issues  lend  them- 
selves to. 

Anybody  can  do  it.  We  all  could  do 
these  things— go  back  and  look  great 
back  home.  What  do  you  do  to  the  in- 
stitution if  the  same  thing  exists  at 
the  SUte  level? 

One  of  the  best  people  we  have  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  is  Jerry 
Cohen  of  Andover,  Mass.  He  is  quit- 
ting. A  lot  of  other  people  are  leaving 
this  year,  too.  in  a  massive  drain  of  in- 
tellect from  our  State  legislature  be- 
cause of  this  kind  of  issue. 

I  was  thinking,  given  the  vote  that 
took  place  earlier— where  the  hell  did 
the  votes  come  from  before?  If  it  was 
wrong,  why  was  it  wrong  before?  It  is 
now  wrong?  Why?  Because  people  are 
upset?  Is  that  the  test? 

Mayl>e.  in  the  larger  sense.  Mr. 
President,  that  vote  really  reflects 
what  we  deserve,  if  that  is  what  the 
Members  think  of  this  body,  so  be  it.  I 
say  that  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
amendment,  though  I  share  strongly 
the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  because  what  he  said  about 
my  State  legislature  is  wrong,  but  I 
commend  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  You  get  no  plaudits  back  home 
for  doing  this,  but  I  frankly  feel  a  hell 
of  a  lot  better  being  identified  with 
you  and  voting  with  you.  As  I  said, 
next  time  around,  I  shall  try  to  come 
back  wealthy  and  I  apologize  for  not 
having  done  that  in  the  first  round. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  pointing  out 
that  we  are  members  of  what  has  been 
called  by  some  the  world's  most  delib- 
erative body  and  by  others,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  affection  or  lack  there- 
of, the  world's  most  exclusive  club, 
and  by  others  various  terms  which  I 
shall  not  repeat  here  t>ecause  they 
probably  violate  one  of  the  Senate 
rules. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out.  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has.  that  irrespective  of  how  one 
might  feel  on  this  whole  pay  issue  or 
anything  else.  I  know,  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  Senate,  we 
have  spent  more  time  on  the  floor, 
going  back  and  forth  debating  pay 
issues,  sometimes  debating  a  $1,000  or 


$2,000  pay  raise.  By  so  doing,  we  have 
spent  more  money  on  overtime  and 
Congressional  Record  prints  and  so 
forth  than  that  pay  raise  would  have 
been. 

We  have  had  times,  for  example, 
when,  because  we  have  discussed  a 
$1,000  or  $2,000  item  like  this,  we  have 
gone  into  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
given  automatically  every  member  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  a  substantial  pay 
raise,  while  we  talked  that  extra  20 
minutes  or  half  hour  or  45  minutes.  It 
makes  us  all  look  bad. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  the  Joy  of 
having  young  children.  My  children 
will  live  most  of  their  lives  in  the  next 
century  if  there  is  a  next  century— if 
there  is  a  next  century.  Yet.  we  face 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  in  this  century. 
If  we  go  with  the  next  generation  or 
quite  possibly  the  next  generation 
after  that  of  nuclear  weapons,  weap- 
ons on  a  hair-trigger  readiness,  we 
shall  have  a  nuclesir  war  in  this  centu- 
ry. We  will— it  becomes  a  probability, 
not  a  possibility.  Yet  I  have  heai'd 
more  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  in  the  7  years  1  have  been 
here,  on  whether  we  will  go  $1,000 
more  or  $2,000  more  or  whether  we 
shall  take  three  elevator  operators  off 
somewhere  because,  after  aU,  a  couple 
of  them  were  studying  for  an  exam  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  moming  when  some- 
one did  not  need  the  elevator. 

We  have  spent  more  time  discussing 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
than  the  fact  that  we  might  end  up  in- 
cinerating the  whole  world  in  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  more  time  on  this  issue,  but  I  hope 
we  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  com- 
plete this  matter  and  then  maybe, 
maybe  some  can  take  time  out  to  send 
in  a  press  release  saying  they  stood  for 
or  stood  against  it  and  settle  down  to 
the  one  lif e-and-death  issue  facing  this 
Nation,  that  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  do  not  disagree  with 
his  concerns  about  the  State  legisla- 
ture. If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  any 
opportunity  to  resolve  this  question.  I 
think  my  proposal  might  be  one  way 
to  proceed,  if  we  believe  In  parity  and 
fairness.  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel 
with  my  State  legislators.  I  talked  to 
the  president  of  my  State  senate  yes- 
terday, and  I  said  this  may  happen.  It 
will  not  happen  to  them  because  they 
are  not  here.  If  they  were  in  this  body, 
it  already  would  have  happened  to 
them.  But  I  share  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  very 
reasons  already  expressed.  I  think  we 
started  this  debate  at  3  o'clock.  It  is 
now  quarter  to  9.  I  think  it  is  probably 
time  that  we  did  move  on  to  some- 
thing that  may  not  be  newsworthy, 
but  may  be  something  important. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLf)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  17, 
nays  79.  as  follows: 

tRoUcaU  Vote  No.  68  Leg.] 
YEAS-17 


Andrews 

DomenicI 

NIcUes 

Baker 

Oam 

Packwood 

Blden 

HawUns 

Roth 

D'Amato 

Hayakawa 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Helms 

Wallop 

Dole 

lAxalt 

NAYS-79 

Abdnor 

Olenn 

Metsenbaum 

Amutronc 

Oorton 

MltcheU 

Bkucus 

Orasaley 

Moynlhan 

Bentien 

Hart 

Murkowaki 

Boren 

Hatch 

Nunn 

BoachwlU 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Bumpen 

Helna 

Preasler 

Burdick 

HoUinss 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

JackMn 

Rudman 

Chafee 

JepMn 

Sarbanes 

ChUea 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stennis 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Symms 

Denton 

Lone 

Thurmond 

Olxon 

Lugar 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Eacleton 

Matsunaca 

Warner 

East 

Matttnsly 

Weicker 

Exon 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Ooldwater  Rlegle  Schmitt 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (UP  No. 
861)  was  rejected.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 
UP  AMZNDifKirr  no.  sea 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 862. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, Insert  the  following: 

The  last  sentence  of  section  162(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  but  the  amounts  deducted  by 
any  Member  for  living  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  results  in  a  reduction  of 
Federal  Income  tax  of  more  than  $5,000  for 
that  Member." 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  a 
remark  at)out  the  previous  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  vote  on  the  last  amendment  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  double  standard 
but  the  difference  is  that  those  who 
benefit  from  the  amendment  that  was 
just  rejected  are  voters  in  everyone's 
State,  and  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  is  intended  and  is 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  would  limit  the 
Impact  of  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  last  year  for  expenses  away 
from  home  to  a  maximiun  of  $5,000 
per  year  per  Memt>er. 

The  claim  was  made  that  we  had  a 
salary  increase  as  a  result  of  what  we 
did  and  that  somehow  or  other  we 
sought  some  special  advantage. 

To  put  that  aside,  just  look  at  this 
proposition  of  what  we  did  last  year.  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  so  that  we  can  dis- 
cuss what  we  are  doing. 

Last  year  when  we  delayed,  as  I  told 
the  Senate  before,  in  getting  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  through  it  cost  us 
an  average  of  $82  million  for  each  day 
we  delayed. 

As  to  the  impact  of  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing tonight,  about  $5,000,  which  is 
about  the  average  those  amendments 
we  adopted  last  year  will  have  for  the 
average  Member  of  Congress  anyway, 
it  will  take  32  years  for  those  deduc- 
tions to  equal  1  day's  delay.  The  cost 
of  the  delay  last  year  was  $82  million 
each  day  we  were  delayed. 

Somehow  or  other  we  are  going  to 
have  to  try  to  get  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  imderstand  that  sending 
this  bill  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amended  is  going  to  mean 
delay  in  getting  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion through  by  March  31. 

In  the  absence  of  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  we  made  the  offer,  and  I 
wish  to  make  it  again,  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  withdraw  his 
Eimendment  and  offer  it  as  a  separate 
bill  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  Joint  resolution  as  a  clean  bill  to- 
night we  will  take  up  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  the  amend- 
ment that  was  not  tabled  by  the  vote 
we  had  before,  and  pass  it  immediately 
with  a  time  agreement  of  10  minutes. 
We  will  send  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  let  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives work  its  will  on  that  bill. 

But  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
it  is  his  right,  wishes  to  use  the  lever- 
age of  the  continuing  resolution  to  try 
and  force  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  accept  an  amendment  it  does 
not  want. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  before  that 
the  expenses  away  from  home  provi- 
sion means  more  to  any  Member  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  than  it 
does  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
They  are  elected  for  2  years.  They 
spend  a  great  deal  more  time  traveling 
back  and  forth  to  their  districts.  They 
have  a  more  difficult  time  than  we  do 
in  Justifying  the  expense  of  trying  to 
buy  a  home  when  they  are  only  here 
for  Just  2  years.  Many  of  them  do  not 
bring  their  families  here.  They  do  in 
fact  have  different  kind  of  expenses 
than  we  do.  As  I  indicated,  we  found 
that  some  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  actually  living  in 
their  office  because  of  the  problem  of 
trying  to  meet  the  expenses  that  they 
had  to  face  of  traveling  back  and  forth 
to  their  home  and  maintaining  the 
family  at  heme  and  trying  to  be  here 
at  the  same  time. 

I  think  that  the  expenses  away  from 
home  provision  means  more  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  it  does 
to  the  Senate  and  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  it  is  not  going  to  be  accepted 
over  there  very  quickly. 

As  a  consequence,  I  do  predict  a 
rather  severe  delay  in  passing  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted  as  part  of  this  continuing 
resolution,  and  I  am  doing  my  best  to 
try  and  convince  the  Senate  not  to 
pass  the  Armstrong  amendment  but  to 
pass  a  clean  bill  and  send  It  to  the 
President  tonight. 

I  will  do  anything,  even  though  I  dis- 
E«ree  with  it  I  will  do  anything,  that  is 
necessary  to  see  to  it  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  and  let  them  work  their  will 
on  It. 

The  Impact  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  advantage  of 
those  who  are  very,  very  wealthy  In 
this  body  with  regard  to  what  we  did 
last  year,  because  we  constantly  face 
arguments  about  what  was  the  impact 
of  what  we  did  last  year,  and  it  did  not 
dawn  on  me  for  a  while  that  some 
people  were  looking  at  their  income 
tax  returns  in  a  50-percent  bracket 
and  I  am  looking  at  mine  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  looking  at 
his,  and  we  are  not  In  that  bracket, 
have  never  been,  do  not  Intend  to  be, 
have  no  real  opportunity  to  be. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  impact  of 
the  amendment  we  passed  last  year, 
the  average  in  Congress  of  about 
$5,000  Is  the  maximum  amount  that  is 
going  to  Impact  on  the  Income  tax  re- 
turns that  you  file  this  year.  You  will 
have  to  wait  to  look  at  them  your- 
selves to  know  that,  but  those  of  us 
who  have  gone  through  It  so  far— and 
I  have  not  filed  mine  yet.  by  the  way, 
as  I  anticipated  this  little  battle,  and  I 
thought  we  might  as  well  fight  it  out 
first- 1  can  assure  you  if  you  look  at 
your  tax  return  that  the  maximtun 
amoimt  you  are  going  to  achieve  in 
terms  of  any  savings  as  a  result  of 
what  we  did  last  year  is  $5,000. 
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So  I  think  we  ought  to  just  face 
right  up  to  it.  If  people  think  it  is 
more  than  that,  and  they  are  really 
voting  to  do  away  with  what  we  did 
last  year  because  they  are  listening  to 
some  of  these  people  who  say  it  could 
mean  $15,000.  $20,000.  $30,000.  or  as  I 
told  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  one 
comment  was  made  that  no  Member 
of  Congress  would  have  to  pay  any 
taxes  any  more  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  last  year,  I  read  that 
report,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  this 
amendment  would  limit  it.  It  would 
mean  no  Senator,  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  his  financial  posi- 
tion, could  benefit  more  than  $5,000  as 
a  result  of  the  expenses-away-from- 
home  provisions  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Certainly  if  we  wish  to  adopt  the 
amendment  and.  in  fact,  it  were  en- 
acted into  law,  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  present  law  which, 
as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  is 
unfair  and  is  widely  perceived  to  be 
unfair. 

I  also  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  correct  in  pointing  out  that  his 
amendment  would  represent  only  a 
modest  increase  in  the  allowable  de- 
ductions over  those  which  were  per- 
mitted prior  to  October  1  of  last  year. 
So  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
amendment  is  without  merit. 

But  I  do  suggest  this:  That  the  right 
place  for  us  to  draw  the  line  tonight  is 
for  us  to  set  the  clock  back  to  where 
we  were  t)efore  a  series  of  floor  sunend- 
ments  on  two  continuing  resolutions 
and  the  black  lung  bill  resulted  in 
some  tax  consequences  which  were 
really  not  understood  or  foreseen  by 
most  Members  and  which  did,  in  fact, 
result  in  Members  of  Congress  being 
taxed  on  a  different  basis  from  other 
similarly  situated  taxpayers. 

Now,  the  principle  that  I  want  to 
uphold  is  this:  In  the  end,  not  Just 
after  tonight  but  after  we  get  all  done 
with  this  issue,  whenever  that  is.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  ought  to  be 
taxed  on  a  basis  of  equality,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  taxpayers. 
That  was  my  goal  at  the  outset,  that 
was  the  principle  which,  in  fact,  many 
believed  was  inherent  in  the  amend- 
ment which  we  adopted  last  fall. 

I  will  remind  you  that  the  very  text 
of  an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
on  September  24  of  last  year  con- 
tained the  following  declaration,  and  I 
quote: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  dollar 
limits  on  tax  deductions  for  living  expenses 
of  Members  of  Congress  while  away  from 
home  shall  be  the  same  as  such  limits  for 
businessmen  and  other  private  citizens. 

That  is  the  right  concept,  that  is 
where  we  ought  to  end  up,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

I  do  not  want  to  cover  again  the 
ground  that  I  plowed  in  the  opening 


minutes  of  the  debate  about  6  or  7 
hours  ago.  I  have  not  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue  at  any  great  length.  But 
that  is  my  ultimate  goal,  to  see  to  it 
that  taxpayers  in  the  Senate  are  treat- 
ed just  like  taxpayers  anyplace  else. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  accomplish  that  in  this  set- 
ting and.  therefore,  believing  that  that 
was  not  possible  or  likely  outcome,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  wisest  course  was 
for  us  to  simply  repeal  the  ill-advised 
amendment  which  we  adopted  under 
quite  similar  circumstances  last  fall, 
that  is  twice  on  continuing  resolutions 
and  once  on  a  black  lung  bill,  with 
little  notice,  with  little  time  for  care- 
ful study.  We  took  up  and  we  debated 
it  in  quite  a  hurried  sort  of  setting  in 
the  sort  of  context  in  which  it  was  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  for  Members  to 
fully  understand  the  ramifications  of 
it.  and  we  are  dealing  with  rather  a 
complex  area  of  the  tax  law,  and  we 
did  adopt  some  amendment.  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake. 

The  reason  I  give  you  this  much 
background  for  this  amendment, 
which  I  am  going  to  vote  against,  is  I 
think  it  has  some  merit  but  I  do  not 
think  it  really  solves  the  problem,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  puts  us  where  we 
ought  to  be. 

The  reason  I  wanted  to  give  you  that 
Eulditional  word  of  backguund  is  this: 
That  I  have  approached  this  thing 
with  an  Inquiry  as  to  how  I  would  per- 
sonally feel  tf  I  were  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  and  drafted  an 
amendment  which  would  put  Members 
of  Congress  on  a  basis  which  was  equal 
to  other  similarly  situated  taxpayers. 

What  I  said  was  If  they  have  such  an 
amendment,  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at 
it.  I  tried  to  draft  such  an  amendment 
prior  to  the  amendment  which  I  did 
offer,  and  it  was  a  very  elusive  task, 
and  with  the  resources  available  to  me 
and  the  coiuisel  available  to  me,  I 
could  not  come  up  with  something 
that  I  would  certify  to  this  body  would 
have  that  effect. 

I  am  skeptical  that  we  would  be  able 
to  do  anything  like  that  tonight.  In 
fact.  I  am  going  to  be  skeptical  of  any 
substantive  amendment,  if  it  comes  up 
this  evening,  when  we  are  all  tired, 
when  none  of  us  has  had  time  to  study 
or  read  the  tax  code  or  seek  bdvice.  In 
the  interest  of  disclosure  that  has 
been  the  direction  I  am  ultimately 
moving  in  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  others  ultimately 
concerned. 

So  while  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  the  event  my 
amendment  should  prevail  and  be  sent 
to  the  House,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  conferees  to  work  out  something 
which  would  certifiably  truly  without 
doubt  put  us  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  other  taxpayers  I  would  not 
resist  that.  I  do  not  think  tonight  is 
the  night  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  the 


Stevens  amendment  now  pending 
really  solves  our  problem  but  actually 
compounds  it.  So  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? Could  I  ask  him  a  question  on 
this  so  that  I  could  verify  something 
in  my  own  mind? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer. 

Mr.  EXON.  Assume  that  the  amend- 
ment that  you  have  at  the  desk  would 
indeed  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
body.  Then  that  would  be  attached  to 
the  continuing  resolution  that  would 
go  back  to  the  House;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  You  have  made  the 
point  over  and  over  again  in  debate  on 
this  measure  that  you  want  that  bill  to 
go  back  there  clean  and  without  any 
amendments  on  it  whatsoever,  but  you 
are  willing  to  accept  this  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  vast  majority  if  the  House 
amendments  that  were  adopted  last 
year  do  not  give  that  much  tax  advan- 
tage, and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  House  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment as  being  a  clarifying  amendment 
of  what  we  did  in  the  past. 

Despite  the  claim  of  people  here  on 
the  floor  and  elsewhere,  particularly 
in  the  in  the  printed  media,  that  we 
passed  an  amendment  that  eliminated 
the  tax  liability  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  is  the  maximum  that  we 
can  compute  as  being  the  amount  that 
on  an  average  throughout  Congress 
would  be  the  advantage  of  the  amend- 
ment we  passed  last  year.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  House  will  take  that  amend- 
ment without  any  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  us  asstmie  the  House 
did  not  take  the  amendment  after  we 
sent  it  over  there.  If  the  House  turned 
down  the  amendment  then  I  presume 
that  the  present  advantages  that  we 
have  would  then  become  law. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  If  it  went 
to  the  House  and  it  were  turned  down, 
we  would  be  back  essentially  to  claim 
the  deductions  we  can  claim  right  now; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  impact  of  claiming  those  de- 
ductions would  be  not  to  exceed  the 
$5,000  per  Member. 

What  I  am  telling  you  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  in  effect  pre- 
serves the  existing  circumstance  with 
the  assurance  to  those  who  oppose 
what  we  did  last  year,  which  was  nei- 
ther ill  conceived  nor  ill  advised  nor 
undebated,  despite  comments  on  the 
floor  to  the  contrary.  This  would  say 
that  no  Member  would  benefit  more 
than  $5,000  in  the  utilization  of  the 
deductions  that  were  authorized  on 
the  basis  of  being  away  from  home. 
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and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  net 
effect  of  what  has  happened  already, 
what  will  happen,  and  you  will  see 
that  when  you  fUl  out  your  tax  return. 
Mr.  EXON.  In  other  words,  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  passed  here 
and  accepted  by  the  House,  we  would, 
in  essence,  have  made  the  change  by 
raising  our  old  $3,000  to  $5,000;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  the  $3,000  limit 
is  a  deduction  and  this  is  a  $5,000  limit 
of  tax  paid.  This  Is  a  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  of  $5,000.  For  a  person 
In  the  50-percent  bracket,  this  would 
be  like  having  a  $10,000  figure  to  re- 
place the  $3,000.  For  a  person  In  the 
20-percent  bracket,  it  would  increase  it 
by  about  $2,500. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $25,000. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
talking  about  the  deduction  of  $3,000 
as  opposed  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  to  state 
what  my  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  Is,  It  Is  that  he  has 
simply  said  that  the  average  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  would 
have  been  entitled  to  approximately 
$5,000  of  deductions  as  opposed  to  not 
paying  any  tax  at  all.  as  reported  in 
the  press,  and  that  would  be  the  basic 
affect  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  basic  Impact  of 
this  would  be  to  put  a  limit  on  the 
Impact  of  the  deductions  that  would 
be  taken  for  being  away  from  home 
under  the  amendment  we  passed  last 
year.  It  would  say  that  no  Member 
could  reduce  his  tax  liability  by  more 
than  $5,000. 

As  I  said,  that  Is  the  maximum  we 
can  conceive  it  coming  out  to  if  that 
formula  is  properly  applied  under  the 
existing  circumstances  that  exist  with 
about  half  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress owning  houses  and  half  not 
doing  so,  and  the  Impact  of  the  $50 
and  $75  limit. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  certain- 
ly agree  with  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado by  saying  that  certainly  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  some  merit. 

Now,  let  me  go  back,  though,  to  a 
previous  debate  on  another  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Alaska  told 
me  that  he  could  almost  assure  me 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  not  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  That  Is  correct;  Is  It 
not? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  case;  yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Now,  the  Senator  tells 
us  that  he  is  equsdly  convinced  that 
they  would  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEJVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Can  the  Senator  explain 
to  us  how?  Has  he  consulted  with 
them  on  this? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  know  the  Impact  of 
the  amendments  that  we  passed  last 
year  on  Members  of  the  Congress.  For 


the  vast  majority  of  the  Congress,  It 
does  not  mean  more  than  $5,000  In 
maxlmmn  impact.  For  those  people 
who  are  In  the  50-percent  bracket.  It 
may.  And  this  to  my  good  friends  who 
happen  to  be  fortunate  and  be  In  that 
bracket— I  guess  that  Is  the  celling 
now.  It  cannot  be  above  It  anymore. 
But  for  those  people,  this  will  say  that 
you  cannot  have  any  more  than  those 
who  are  roughly  in  the  25-percent 
bracket.  But  this  is  an  assurance  that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  vast 
escape  from  taxes  under  the  amend- 
ments that  were  passed  last  year. 

As  I  say,  for  the  Members  of  the 
House,  they  would  be  lucky  to  have 
the  $5,000  deduction,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.   TSONGAS.   Will   the   Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor In  just  a  minute.  Would  they  not 
be  better  off  with  the  law  as  it  now 
stands? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  You  mean  you  would 
rather  have  a  $3,000  deduction  than  a 
$5,000  deduction  from  your  tax  liabil- 
ity? 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  be  better  off  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  depends  on  their 
gross  income  after  other  deductions, 
adjusted  gross.  Let  me  correct  that.  It 
depends  on  the  adjusted  gross  income 
tax.  As  a  practical  matter,  If  you  look 
at  that  level,  most  of  them  are  not 
going  to  get  $5,000  out  of  those 
amendments  that  we  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  amendment  passes 
here  and  goes  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  they  do  not 
follow  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
believes  they  would  do  and  they 
would.  Indeed,  turn  It  down,  then  the 
present  law.  as  It  exists,  would  prevail; 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  have  to 
come  back  here. 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  One  House  cannot 
pass  it.  We  would  be  in  no  worse  posi- 
tion than  we  would  be  in  if  we  send 
the  Armstrong  amendment  over  there, 
I  will  tell  you  that.  I  would  be  willing 
to  stake  my  life  that  you  have  a  1,000- 
to-1  better  chance  with  this  amend- 
ment in  the  House  than  you  would 
with  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  joys  I  have  every  April  15  Is 
that  I  reveal  my  Income  tax  returns.  I 
have  done  that  going  back  to  1971. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  find  out  what  I 
am  about  In  a  public  fonmi  can.  It  Is 
all  there— the  net  worth  statement, 
tax  returns  for  1971,  1972.  1973.  1974. 
1975.  1976.  1977.  et  cetera. 

I  am  going  to  give  everybody  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  same  thrill  that 
I  have  every  April.  We  talk  about 
people  paying  no  taxes.  Let  us  call 


them  on  it.  I  am  going  to  introduce  an 
amendment  at  some  point  tonight, 
probably  after  this  one,  requiring 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  spill  it 
all  out;  let  every  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents find  out  what  you  pay  on  yotir 
income  tax. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
support  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  is  open  Gov- 
ernment and  it  will  remove  any  ques- 
tion whether  anybody  is  going  to 
abuse  it.  I  think  we  will  be  fascinated 
by  the  silver  spoon  set  in  this  body 
who  derive  such  great  joy  in  this  little 
process  to  go  back  to  your  constituents 
and  say,  "This  Is  what  I  live  on.  This  is 
the  income  taxes  that  I  pay." 

1  think  they  would  be  Intrigued  to 
see  how  you  do  it.  I  would  be  intri- 
gued, and  I  suspect  that  I  am  in  a 
rather  large  majority  In  this  country. 

So  I  just  want  to  put  you  on  notice 
that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
really  vote  on  open  Government,  let 
the  people  know  about  our  finances, 
and  we  will  have  that  opportunity 
sometime  tonight. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
join  the  Senator.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  just  take  it  through  for  the 
Record.  Under  the  figiu-es  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  for  last  year,  we 
were  entitled  to  claim  as  a  maximum 
256  days.  I  happen  to  own  a  house 
here  at  the  present  time.  So  I  could 
deduct  $50  a  day,  if  I  chose  to  do  so. 
As  I  have  noted,  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that  because  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  full  amount  because  I  had  some 
days  off  for  honorariums. 

But  if  you  multiply  50  times  256,  I 
am  certain  that  my  friend  will  know 
that  you  get  $12,800.  Now,  If  you  mul- 
tiply that  by  25  percent,  which  Is  the 
maximum  tax  llabUlty  this  Senator 
can  conceive  being  exposed  to.  the 
Impact  Is  $3,200.  That  Is  what  you  are 
talking  about  In  terms  of  most  people 
In  the  Congress,  somewhere  around 
$3,200  to  $4,000  as  a  result  of  what  we 
did. 

Now,  If  you  do  not  like  that,  then 
vote  for  Senator  Armstrong's  amend- 
ment. What  this  amendment  says  is 
that  no  one  can  get  more  than  $5,000. 
No  one  can  achieve  a  savings  of 
Income  tax  of  more  than  $5,000  from 
what  we  did  last  year. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  90  percent 
of  the  House  will  not  achieve  $5,000  as 
a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
amendment  that  we  offered  last  year. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  trying  to  simpli- 
fy these  proceedings  by  saying,  let  us 
face  up  to  the  issue.  Are  those  who  are 
very  rich  trying  to  penalize  those  who 
are  not.  In  order  to  show  they  are  not 
going  to  take  deductions  that  are  ex- 
cessive? Is  that  what  is  going  on  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
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No  une  can  claim,  on  the  basis  of  my 
income,  that  the  deductions  that 
would  be  authorized  would  come  any- 
where near  the  figures  I  have  heard 
Members  of  the  Senate  give  to  the 
press.  Sheer  demagoguery;  sheer  dem- 
agoguery  in  the  past  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  a  little  computer  here  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  share  it  with  you. 
It  says  $3,200  maximum  for  this  Sena- 
tor if  he  took  every  day  he  was  enti- 
tled to.  But  I  am  not  going  to  take 
those,  because  I  am  not  going  to  take 
them  any  day  I  was  away  from  here  on 
personal  business,  or  on  any  day  I  was 
on  per  diem  for  committee  business,  or 
any  day  I  was  on  an  honorarium. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point.  I  am  willing  to  bet,  howev- 
er, that  should  his  amendment  pass— 
and  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  his 
amendment  putting  the  cap  In  there— 
that  some  of  the  same  places,  whether 
it  is  the  form  letters  that  are  sent  to 
us  from  various  groups  or  some  of  the 
news  accounts,  some  of  the  same  ones 
that  last  year  were  Jumping  on  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  saying  that 
everybody  has  gotten  a  $20,000  pay 
raise  out  of  his  bill,  within  a  week,  if 
this  passes,  will  have  someone  saying 
look  at  this  horrible  thing.  They  just 
suddenly  raised  the  pay  raise  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000. 

I  mention  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  because  I  am  sure  he  feels  as  I 
do,  that  it  will  be  a  no-wln  proposition. 
I,  too,  when  I  went  through  my  taxes, 
was  amazed  to  find  that  the  difference 
between  what  I  could  deduct  last  year 
and  what  I  could  deduct  this  year  was 
a  matter  of,  as  I  recall,  well  under 
$2,000.  I  kept  pulling  out  the  slips 
about  the  $20,000  raise  I  received.  I 
have  asked  my  accountant  over  and 
over  again,  and  he  tells  me  from  his 
hourly  rate  if  he  keeps  doing  it  over 
and  over  again  there  will  not  even  be 
that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  some  people 
expect  us  to  spend  all  that  money, 
some  people  have  said  we  were  earning 
by  what  we  said  last  year.  They  con- 
fxise  it.  You  ought  to  see  how  they 
confuse  allowances  for  running  your 
office,  to  pay  people  who  work  for  the 
Government  under  your  supervision, 
or  the  allowances  that  you  get  for  sta- 
tionery, or  the  allowances  you  get  to 
pay  telephone  bills,  with  money  that 
you  have  to  spend  for  you  and  your 
family  here  in  Washington. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  confus- 
ing reports  indicating  that  some  of  us 
are  compensated  well  over  $1  million 
because  some  of  our  allowances  for 
some  Members  add  up  to  over  $1  mil- 
lion. It  is  the  confusion  that  comes 
from  this  and  I  think  from  some  of 
these  discussions  that  mislead  the 
public. 


There  could  not  be  anyone  misled  by 
this  because  it  would  say  that  there  is 
a  cap  on  the  maximum  benefit  on 
what  we  did  last  year.  I  think  it  is  fair 
and  I  think  it  should  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  next  amendment  I  will  now 
send  to  the  desk.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  reduce  the  salary  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  by  10  percent  in 
lieu  of  what  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do proposes. 

The  difference  would  be  some  $6,000 
loss  in  income.  That  is  about  $5,000  av- 
erage tax  difference  in  liability  and  it 
is  about  awash.  You  might  as  well 
think  about  what  you  are  doing.     • 

That  is  the  next  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  on  the  disclosure 
form.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  could  offer  that  now.  It 
is  a  i>erfecting  amendment.  I  am  sure 
we  will  agree  without  equivocation  on 
that  issue.  It  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  if  I 
could  offer  it  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered.  I 
can  modify  my  amendment,  can  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  and  I  send  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts requiring  the  disclosure  of 
all  Income  tax  returns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  languace  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

The  last  sentence  of  section  162(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  but  the  amounts  deducted  by 
any  Member  for  living  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  resulU  In  a  reduction  of 
Federal  Income  tax  of  more  than  $5,000  for 
that  Member." 

No  later  than  May  IS  of  eacli  calendar 
year  each  Member  of  Congress  Including 
non-voting  delegates  shall  cause  to  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  any 
and  all  Federal  tax  returns  filed  by  himself 
or  herself  either  separately  or  Jointly  filed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
amendment  in  order  now  to  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree? 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 


Is  the  amendment  as  now  modified, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  divisible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  strike  and  it  is  not  di- 
visible. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  beer,  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
like  we  are  going  through  a  stage  of 
show  and  tell.  Some  of  the  Members 
might  be  interested  in  knowing,  since 
we  are  talking  about  how  old  we  are 
and  how  long  we  have  been  around,  in 
the  years  that  I  was  Governor  of  my 
State  I  made  my  income  tax  returns 
available.  Since  I  have  been  here  the 
people  of  Nebraska  know  how  much  I 
have  made  and  from  what  sources,  and 
how  much  income  tax  I  paid.  So  I  am 
not  particularly  embarrassed  by  the 
amendment  being  offered  here.  I  ques- 
tion the  motive  somewhat  of  the 
people  who  are  doing  what  they  are 
doing  here.  I  think  the  real  motive  is 
that  they  are  somewhat  upset  by  the 
resounding  vote  in  this  body  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  But  this  Senator  is  not 
fearful  of  disclosing  my  source  of 
income,  and  I  suspect  that  most  of  us 
in  this  body  are  not.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  he  is  not  my 
problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  I  notified  the  press  that  my 
tax  returns  were  available  the  last 
time  I  ran  for  reelection.  I  found  that 
there  was  so  much  interest  in  them 
that  no  one  came  to  look.  I  am  not  too 
worried  about  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  should  be.  Those 
returns  are  returns  of  people  in  public 
life  and  at  least  during  the  election 
years  they  ought  to  be  available.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  having  them  available 
every  year.  One  Member  of  the  Senate 
from  Alaska  published  all  of  his  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  one  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Would  this  amend- 
ment include  the  separate  income  of 
your  wife? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  It  may  make  sense 
to  have  the  clerk  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  A  short  answer 
would  be  a  Joint  return  or  if  filed  sepa- 
rately, but  I  think  if  the  clerk  would 
read  the  modification  it  would  be 
better. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

No  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar 
year  each  Member  of  Congress  including 
nonvoting  Delegates  shall  cause  to  appear 
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In  the  CoNORBSSioHAL  Record  a  copy  of  any 
and  all  Federal  Ux  returns  filed  by  himself 
or  herself  either  separately  or  jointly  filed. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  This  would  mean   if 
you    had    some    extenuating    circum- 
stances and  you  were  not  able  to  file 
on  April  15  you  would  have  violated 
the  law,  as  might  occur  this  year  after 
all  this  Mickey  Mouse  gets  through?  If 
this    amendment    goes    through,    the 
amendment  clearly  states  that  it  must 
be  done  by  the  15th. 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Of  May. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  would  ask  that  it  be 
changed  to  June  15. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  changed 
to  June  15  so  no  one  would  t)e  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  At  least,  it  would  not 
interfere  with  any  rights  we  have  left 
as  individual  citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  pointed  out  very  clear- 
ly that  there  might  be  an  abuse  of 
privilege.  You  might  end  up  with  a 
Senator  who  puts  it  all  in  his  will  and 
on  his  demise  it  is  all  published.  That 
does  not  solve  anything. 

I  want  it  to  be  done  every  year  so 
that  any  unscrupulous  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  clearly  there  may  have 
been  some  who  have  been  so  described 
today,  would  not  be  tempted  to  avoid 
the  law.  So  I  think  this  would  be  more 
convenient.  We  could  also  have  the 
privilege  of  looking  at  each  other's 
return. 

Mr.  JEI»SEN.  So  it  would  be  full  dis- 
closure? 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  It  would  be  In  the  full 
disclosure  form? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  have  done  it  every 
year  for  10  years.  My  constituents  ap- 
preciate it,  though  they  are  rather 
amazed  by  it.  The  first  time  I  had  my 
net  worth  statement,  I  had  to  increase 
the  worth  of  my  wife's  rings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  unanimous-consent  request  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
modify  the  pending  amendment  by 
changing  the  date  from  May  15  to 
June  15. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  missed  part  of  this 
debate  and  I  apologize  for  that. 

Would  this  also  require  those  who 
list  their  net  worth,  if  they  can  calcu- 
late it— some  in  this  body  probably 
cannot  calculate  it— for  those  who  can, 
would  the  net  worth  be  calculated? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Not  unless  there 
were  provisions  for  computers.  That  is 
not  in  the  amendment,  so  I  do  not 
think  we  should  force  them  to  do  it; 
although,  as  the  evening  goes  along, 
who  knows? 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  other 
question? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Has  he  calcu- 
lated the  cost  of  publishing  in  the 
Record  535  tax  returns?  Mine  is  about 
20  or  30  pages  long. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  turns  out  to  be  something  like 
87  percent  of  the  time  we  have  taken 
up  since  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  figures 
about  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  as  modified  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  24. 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  69  Leg.] 
YEAS-24 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Moynihan 

B&ker 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Oanston 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Tower 

Dodd 

lAxalt 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mattlngly 
NAYS-74 

Wallop 

Andrews 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

MitcheU 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bosch  witz 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Pressler 

Burdtck 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Pryor 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HoUings 

Quayle 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Riegle 

ChUet 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Saner 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Schmltt 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Specter 

Denton 

Levin 

Stafford 

DUon 

Long 

Stennls 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Welcker 

Exon 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

So 
862), 


Mr. 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Ooldwater 

Stevens'    amendment 


(UP 


as  modified  was  rejected. 

UP  AMKMDHENT  NO.  863 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  863: 

At  the  end  add  the  following: 

No  later  than  June  15  of  each  calendar 
year  each  Member  of  Congress,  Including 
nonvoting  delegates,  shall  cause  to  appear 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  any 
and  all  Federal  tax  returns  filed  by  himself 
or  herself,  either  separately  or  jointly  filed. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  curious:  Had  we  authorized 
television  in  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year,  would  all  this  be  on  television? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  would  be,  but  we  would  be 
dressed  differently.  There  would  be 
more  red  ties  and  blue  shirts  than  is 
now  the  case. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  ever  a  case  is  made  for 
no  television  in  the  Senate,  we  have 
done  it  today.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  my  tie? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  needs  no  explanation.  It  is 
very  simple.  We  would  just  reveal  our 
tax  returns  to  our  constituents. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Armstrong  amendment  or 
a  substitute  for  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  It  is  an  amendment 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  to  the 
Armstrong  timendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  the  first  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
second  degree. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  70  Leg.] 
YEAS-55 


Abdnor 

Hayakawa 

Nunn 

Baker 

Heinz 

Preaaler 

B&ucus 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

BIden 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Boren 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Johnston 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Kasten 

Saaser 

Cohen 

Keiuiedy 

Schmltt 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Simpson 

DeConctnl 

Levin 

Stafford 

Denton 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dtxon 

Mattlngly 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Domenici 

MitcheU 

Welcker 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Hart 

Murkowskl 
NAYS-43 

Andrews 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Armatrons 

Ford 

McClure 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

NIckles 

BoKhwitz 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Grasaley 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Chalee 

Heflin 

Specter 

Cochran 

Helms 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

HolUngs 

Symms 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Eacleton 

Long 

Zorinsky 

East 

Mathias 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-1 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Tsongas'  amendment  (UP 
No.  863)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDUZIfT  NO.  864 

(Subsequently  nimibered  amend- 
ment No.  1345.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevdts) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 864: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  UP  859.  Insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  salary  for  a  Member  of  Congress  In 
effect  on  March  30,  1982,  shall  be  reduced 
by  10  percent  to  be  effective  on  April  1, 
1982." 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  respectfully  requests  that  order 
be  restored  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  would  like  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  and  I 
so  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  explain 
that  I  am  deadly  serious  about  it.  I 
now  have  defended  the  amendment  I 
offered  last  year,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
in  every  media  and  throughout  the 
country  against  the  charges  which 
were  not  true,  that  what  we  did  was  to 
raise  the  salary  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  did  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
claim  expenses  that  they  were  not 
able  to  deduct  because  of  an  antiquat- 
ed provision  of  the  law  that  limited 
the  expense  away  from  home  to 
$3,000. 

This  Is  a  substitute  for  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  The  effect  of  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  is  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  about  $5,000  in  the  amount 
of  taxes  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the 
House  would  pay. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
just  do  it  cleanly.  You  know,  if  we  are 
talking  about  who  is  raising  and  who  is 
cutting  salaries,  my  amendment  cuts 
salaries  by  10  percent  and  leaves  in 
place  the  amendment  we  had  before, 
the  maximum  of  which  would  be 
about  $5,000  impact  on  tax  liability. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  who  has 
done  this  or  who  has  not  done  that  I 
think  this  makes  it  black  and  white.  I 
am  wiUing  to  reduce  my  salary  10  per- 
cent, if  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants 
to  do,  because  that  is  the  effect  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado's 
amendment  does  in  effect  by  reducing 
the  amount  that  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress  has  in  terms  of 
cash  flow,  you  might  say,  from  the 
impact  of  the  tax  laws  as  they  affect  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Now,  this  is  an  amendment— we  are 
wandering  all  over  the  place,  but  that 
amendment  that  was  originally  pre- 
sented to  us  wandered  far  afield  from 
this  original  joint  resolution.  Look  at 
it.  I  would  ask  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  look  at  it,  one  page,  very 
plain,  clean,  a  continuing  resolution 
that  would  have  sent  to  the  President 
the  act  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives continuing  the  appropriations 
available  for  several  Important  depart- 
ments of  this  Government. 

If  the  Armstrong  amendment  is 
adopted  the  amendment  is  going  back 
to  the  House  and  it  is  going  back  to 
the  House  in  a  way  that  is  going  to 
leave  the  thing  confused,  leave  the  sit- 
uation confused.  No  one  really  under- 


stands what  we  meant  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  restore  what?  The  $3,000 
limit  of  before?  What  is  the  impact  of 
that?  I  do  not  know  what  the  press 
will  say  that  we  really  do  or  did.  They 
will  probably  say  that  what  we  decided 
to  do  last  year  was  wrong  and  so  we  re- 
versed it.  Some  will  ask  what  does  that 
mean  now?  What  is  the  situation  that 
exists?  The  situation  that  exists  will 
be  that  a  Member  of  Congress  has  the 
unlimited  right  to  deduct  $3,000  with- 
out regard  to  whether  he  has  any  ex- 
penses away  from  home  or  not.  But  he 
does  not  have  the  right  to  deduct 
those  expenses  which  other  employees 
have  a  right  to  deduct  when  they  are 
away  from  home. 

I  think  my  amendment  is  the  clean 
way  to  do  it.  Let  us  just  cut  the  pay  by 
10  percent  effective  April  1.  Inciden- 
tally, your  pay.  in  case  you  forgot  it.  is 
$60,662.50.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  cut  that  by  $6,066.25.  I 
think  it  is  clean  and  I  would  like  to  see 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  accuse  me 
of  doing  anything  duplicitous  on  this 
one. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  accept  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment that  provides  that  a  10-percent 
pay  cut  apply  only  to  those  who  have 
outside  income  of  in  excess  of  $50,000? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  any 
conflict  of  interest  on  that  one. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  knew  the  Senator  did 
not. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do would  be  willing  to  comment  on 
that  course?  I  have  a  better  one.  How 
about  if  we  have  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  suggest  that  for  every  dollar 
over  $60,000  that  someone  has  in  out- 
side income  that  their  salary  be  re- 
duced by  that  dollar  amount  so  that  if 
you  have  an  income,  outside  income, 
of  $63,000  you  get  no  pay  from  the 
Federal  Government  at  all.  you  get 
zero,  you  do  not  receive  anything.  We 
will  not  do  that.  It  just  gets  cut  out 
completely. 

Anybody  who  does  not  have  outside 
income,  like  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do is  a  wealthy  man,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  not.  and  I  want  equity 
here  and  I  do  not  want  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and  I  do  not  want  all  of  those 
things  happening. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  do.  since  I 
own  no  stock  or  bonds  or  anything  on 
the  outside.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  is  so  noble  this 
evening  in  starting  all  of  this,  to  be,  in 
fact,  on  the  same  level  with  me  and  ev- 
erybody else  who  is  like  me,  assuming 
there  is  anyone  else  like  me  in  the 
Senate.  I  mean  not  dressed  like  me.  So 
I  am  serlouis.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  comment  on 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  willing  to 
support  an  amendment  that  would 
reduce  the  salary  of  the  Senator  by 
every  dollar  amount  that  he  has  in 
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outside  income  that  exceeds  the  allo- 
cation that  he  gets  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  be  willing  to  support  that? 
Include  everything.  I  guess  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  cannot  hear  me,  so 
I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  propose  such  an 
amendment  seriously  I  would  be 
happy  to  speak  to  it.  I  would  oppose 
such  an  amendment  and  I  expect  it 
would  be  defeated  quite  handily  be- 
cause it  is  fundamentally  unsound  and 
unfair,  and  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
that.  I  think  the  proposal  the  Senator 
has  made  has  no  bearing  on  anything. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  the  whole  thing 
has  no  bearing  on  anything.  I  think 
this  is  an  absolute  total  embarra.ss- 
ment  to  the  institution.  It  is  a  further 
denigration  of  this  body  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  when  this  body  is  al- 
ready held  in  ill  repute.  We  wonder 
why  the  press  makes  fun  of  us.  We 
wonder  why  they  do  what  they  do. 
They  are  enjoying  this,  and  I  cannot 
say  I  blame  them.  This  is  an  absolute 
travesty  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  this  stupid  debate 
which  we  go  through  like  a  ritual,  like 
lemmings  once  a  year  when  we  rim  off 
a  cliff  just  for  the  exercise.  I  wish  we 
would  just  get  on  with  it. 

If  we  do  not  want  this  tax  cut  that 
we  have,  let  us  just  vote  "no"  on  it  and 
get  on  with  it.  If  we  want  it,  let  us 
keep  it.  But  what  in  God's  name  do  we 
keep  doing  this  for?  They  do  not  have 
any  resj)ect  for  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Has  the  Senator  been  to 
a  party,  or  do  you  have  a  part-time 
job?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor  and  I  am  happy  to 
answer  the  question. 

After   we   get   finished   with   these 
amendments,  I  am  going  to  need  this 
uniform  so  that  I  get  a  job  as  a  head- 
waiter  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  will,  momentarily,  recognize  the 
majority   leader.   The   Chair  will   in- 
struct the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  galleries.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  it  observed  by  those  on  the  floor 
that  the  disorder  is  here  and  not  the 
sr&ll6ri6S. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  much  more  to- 
night. I  would  like  very  much  to  finish 
this  bill  tonight,  but,  in  all  candor,  I 
think  we  have  reached  about  the  end 
of  our  rope. 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
continuing  resolution  simply  changes 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  existing 
continuing  resolution.  Everything  that 
is  in  the  existing  resolution  is  carried 


forward  in  this  resolution,  including 
the  priority  of  the  Congress,  as  stated 
in  the  second  continuing  resolution, 
that  the  college  housing  program  is  in- 
tended to  function  at  a  level  of  $75 
million  for  direct  loan  commitments  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  In  effect,  extension  of 
thiis  priority  rejects  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  which  would  not 
permit  new  college  housing  loans  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Despite  projections  of  declining  en- 
rollments, student  demand  for  oncam- 
pus  housing  is  increasing  because  of 
skyrocketing  inflation,  conversion  of 
rental  units  to  condominiums,  escalat- 
ing commuting  costs,  and  unsafe  off- 
campus  living  conditions.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  oncampus  hous- 
ing facilities  do  not  exist  to  meet  this 
growing  demand.  In  addition.  Federal 
law  regarding  access  for  the  handi- 
capped requires  that  institutions  sub- 
stantially renovate  existing  student 
housing.  Rising  energy  costs  and  un- 
certain energy  supplies  have  forced 
many  Institutions  to  convert  from  oil 
and  natural  gas  to  coal  as  a  primary 
energy  source. 

All  of  these  factors  have  led  to  in- 
creasingly heavy  demand  for  loans 
under  the  college  housing  program. 
Over  the  past  5  years,  over  1,500  appli- 
cations, requesting  a  total  of  more 
than  $2.7  billion  have  been  submitted. 
Only  372  applications  were  funded,  to- 
taling just  under  $500  million. 

These  new  loan  commitments  do  not 
require  an  annual  appropriation  of 
funds.  Payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  outstanding  loans  comprise 
the  revolving  account  from  which  new 
loans  are  Issued. 

At  a  time  when  college  and  universi- 
ty budgets  are  faced  with  extraordi- 
nary pressures,  continuation  of  the 
college  housing  loan  program  is  of  ex- 
treme importance,  and  deserves  our 
support. 


a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  past  the  hour  of  10:45  p.m.,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tonight. 
It  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  minority  leader, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  to  act  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Delegation  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  In  Lagos,  Nigeria,  April 
12-17,  1982. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 


CHAIRMAN  WILLIAM  HARVEY 
OF  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
submit  for  the  Record  Mr.  William 
Harvey's  thoughtful  acceptance 
speech  as  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Board  on  March  5, 
1982.  I  especially  encourage  my  col- 
leages  to  read  Mr.  Harvey's  speech  be- 
cause he  sets  forth  some  basic  princi- 
ples reminding  us  of  our  responsibility 
and  that  of  the  legal  profession  in  as- 
suring that  all  citizens  have  access  to 
the  judicial  system.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  see  him  emphasize  the 
solemn  responsibility  we  share  with 
the  legal  profession  In  providing  legal 
services  to  Individuals  of  Inadequate 
economic  means. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Harvey  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration is  a  clear  indication  of  President 
Reagan's  interest  In  providing  legal 
services  to  economically  disadvantaged 
citizens  In  a  manner  which  stimulates 
and  encourages  private  Initiative 
rather  than  stifling  It.  Mr.  Harvey's 
comments  should  be  helpful  to  us  In 
the  future  as  we  deliberate  the  future 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  I»resldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Harvey's  acceptance  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Acceptance  Address 
opening  public  statement  by  chaihmah  of 

the  board 
Mr.  Interim  Chairman  Olson,  members  of 
the  board.  President  Bradley,  members  of 
the  corporation  staff,  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

It  Is  a  very  great  honor  to  be  with  you  this 
morning,  and  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. I  have  been  twice  honored  In  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  board  have  selected  me  as 
their  chairman.  I  hope  to  repay  their  ex- 
pressed trust  by  performance,  and  I  do,  of 
course,  accept  the  position  with  my  thanks 
to  each  board  member.  I  extend  a  special 
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note  of  recognition  and  appreciation  to  Ms. 
Josephine  Worthy.  She  is  plainly  the  senior 
person  in  experience  and  wisdom  on  this 
board.  Each  of  us  looks  forward  to  receiving 
her  advice  and  counsel,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  there  is  much  we  shall  leam  from  her. 

Appointment  to  this  corporation  board  is. 
in  my  Judgment,  the  highest  recognition 
which  can  be  extended  to  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  because  the  corporation 
and  its  concept  represent  the  highest  Ideal, 
and  the  finest  moral  standard,  which  the 
legal  profession  has  refined:  Those  who 
need  legal  assistance,  and  who  require 
access  to  the  courts  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights  shall  receive  it  and  that  it  shall 
be  provided  to  a  person  if  he  is  not  able  to 
provide  for  it,  or  obtain  it  from  his  own 
available  funds.  This  great  tradition,  in  the 
United  States,  of  providing  legal  assistance 
commenced  with  the  private  practitioners: 
It  was  a  great  and  noble  charity,  and  it  is 
still  that.  This  corporation  and  Its  grantee 
programs  were  built  on  that  foundation  and 
that  spirit,  and  they  should  not  and  cannot 
replace  It. 

Accordingly,  we  observe  the  great  contri- 
bution which  the  legal  profession  has  made 
to  the  American  social  order,  and  in  each  of 
our  States  and  conununlties.  It  continues 
on:  It  is  the  very  essence  of  required  social 
service  and  required  social  contribution;  it  Is 
the  envy  of  all  other  social  agencies,  and  all 
social  agencies  are  in  fact  subordinate  to  it. 

The  provision  of  legal  assistance  has  an 
extraordinarily  important  philosophical 
foundation.  It  is  not  one  which  stems  from 
fault,  or  from  confrontation;  It  does  not 
come  from  financial  affluence,  or  from  utili- 
tarian results  which  might  be  achieved  in  a 
particular  legal  setting.  It  Is  much  different 
than  all  of  those.  The  basis  of  our  meeting 
today,  and  of  this  corporation,  and  of  the 
programs  of  legal  assistance,  is  in  a  first 
principle.  That  principle  is  access  to  the  Ju- 
dicial system.  It  is  referred  to  as  petitioning 
one's  government  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. This  is  the  first  principle  which  is  the 
protection  of  all  other  rights,  and  It  Is  a 
principle  of  creation  and  definition— and 
thus  of  limitation  too. 

It  requires  that  access  to  the  Judicial 
system  shall  involve  a  high  professional 
quality  of  representation,  which  will  assure 
that  the  ends  of  Justice  and  the  administra- 
tion of  law  for  the  protection  of  legal  rights 
are  achieved. 

Access  to  the  Judicial  system  must  t>e  to- 
tally free  of  all  political  and  ideological  bias 
and  prejudgment,  because  the  ultimate  en- 
forcement power  for  substantive  legal  rights 
is.  of  course,  a  State  monopoly.  It  must  be 
available  to  all  persons  who  have  reason  to 
seek  Its  use. 

This  much  is  implicit  In  great  works  of  the 
past,  such  as  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  debates  with  Senator  Douglas. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  few  comments 
which  are  addressed  to  about  lO.OOO  persons 
who  work,  and  persons  who  have  worked 
over  the  years  in  the  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor,  and  to  persons  who  do  not 
have  access  to  the  Judicial  system  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  rights. 

Many  of  you  I  have  known  very  well  over 
the  years,  and  especially  in  the  1970's  and 
earlier.  I  have  viewed  your  efforts  with 
great  pride  and  a  mutual  satisfaction,  and  at 
times  with  concern  or  sadness.  Pride  be- 
cause your  achievements  are  many.  Concern 
or  sadness  oecause  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
sought  to  accomplish  a  great  task  but  from 
a  philosophical  foundation  which  was  frac- 
tured. 


I  remember  reading,  years  ago.  that  great 
book.  The  God  That  Failed.  In  it.  one  of  the 
authors,  perhaps  it  was  Richsu-d  Wright, 
said  that  the  critical  question  was  and  is' 
How  to  live  a  human  life? 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  found  in  the  proposition  that 
progress  and  human  worth  is  not  measured 
in  direction:  It  Is  not  up  or  down,  this  way 
or  that.  It  Is  not  measured  by  economic  cri- 
teria, and  certainly  not  by  a  system  of 
wealth  distribution.  It  Is  not  determined  by 
victory  or  defeat  In  a  court;  all  of  those  cri- 
teria are  temporary. 

I  recommend  that  you  contemplate  the 
idea  that  there  Is  no  finality,  and  no  prede- 
termined arrangement,  and  that  the  only 
lasting  and  creative  social  orders  is  the 
spontaneous  social  order,  which  is  affected 
by  the  highest  principles  of  human  conduct. 
F^irther.  each  generation  must  rediscover 
those  principles,  and  It  Is  In  that  constant 
rediscovery  of  transcendental  principles 
that  one  learns  how  to  live  a  human  life,  or 
at  least  one  can  approach  Richard  Wright's 
question. 

Today  you  should  attempt  to  examine  the 
works  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Thomas  Sowell  and 
ask  why  each  Informs  us  that  there  are  no 
solutions,  and  only  Issues  which  are  fought 
out  again  and  again.  Please  permit  your- 
selves to  consider  the  Ideas  of  Edmund 
Burke  or  Russell  Kirk  or  Prledrlch  A. 
Hayek's  great  trilogy  on  law  and  Justice.  Try 
to  understand  what  Hayek  meant  when  he 
said,  "The  Ideal  of  equality  of  the  law  is 
aimed  at  equally  improving  the  chances  of 
yet  unknown  people  but  incompatible  with 
benefiting  or  harming  known  persons  in  a 
predictable  manner.'  There  and  with  those 
persons  you  may  find  better  ideas  for  the 
noble  cause  you  have  served  than  the  expla- 
nations you  have  contemplated  in  the  past; 
and  with  them  you  may  become  even  more 
effective  in  the  future. 

The  express  purpose  of  the  legal  services 
corporation  is  to  provide  financial  support 
for  competent  legal  assistance  in  noncrim- 
inal matters  and  proceedings,  for  persons 
who  are  financially  unable  to  afford  It.  The 
primary  duties  of  the  members  of  this  board 
is  to  see  that  that  purpose  Is  executed;  that 
is  our  duty,  and  we  shall  perform  it.  in  full 
accord  with  all  applicable  laws,  the  code  of 
professional  responsibility,  the  canons  of 
ethics  and  the  highest  standards  of  the 
legal  profession.  And  those  professional 
standards  guide  all  law  schools  and  centers 
for  legal  education,  as  well  as  post-graduate 
and  continuing  professsional  educational 
programs. 

This  means  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  establish  the 
program  in  which  Federal  assistance  for 
legal  services  is  to  be  provided.  Our  board 
shall  administer  the  program  In  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  statutory  requirements 
which  govern  it;  and  we  shall,  of  course, 
seek  those  funds  which  will  assure  the  deliv- 
ery of  legal  assistance  which  in  turn  assures 
access  to  the  enforcement  of  legal  rights 
and  claims  of  legal  right. 

We  do  this  as  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  as  client  representatives.  We  do 
this  reflecting  professional  and  personal  ob- 
ligations and  duties  to  recognize  the  need  to 
provide  legal  assistance  to  individuals  of  in- 
eulequRte  economic  means. 

We  of  the  corporation  have  an  obligation 
and  a  duty  to  provide  leadership  and  direc- 
tion—and to  encourage  and  develop  new  in- 
centives for  the  provision  of  such  legal  as- 
sistance. We  welcome  the  views  and  Judg- 
ments of  all  persons,  and  In  particular  the 
former  members  of  this  board. 


Canon  2.  ethical  consideration  2-25,  states 
that  the  basic  responsibility  for  providing 
legal  services  for  those  unable  to  pay,  rests, 
ultimately,  upon  the  individual  attorney.  It 
also  Identifies  additional  program,  other 
than  individuals,  to  assist  In  the  effort  of 
providing  legal  services. 

This  corporation  and  Its  Independent 
grantees  are  examples  of  those  programs. 
They  are  not.  of  course,  the  only  programs 
which  are  or  might  become  available. 

This  program  is  the  Federal  Ciovem- 
ment's  provision  for  legal  assistance  for 
poor  persons.  It  does  not,  however,  remove 
or  alter  a  duty  which  rests  on  each  of  the 
approximately  550.000  attorneys  In  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  a  governmental  program  to  assist 
those  many  attorneys  who  cai  r>  the  duty  to 
guarantee  access  to  courts  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  legal  rights.  But,  fundamentally,  it 
is  a  governmental  program  which  must  care- 
fully protect,  as  the  statute  tells  us.  recogni- 
tion of  persons  as  persons,  individuals  as  in- 
dividuals. Recognition  of  human  beings  as 
the  supreme  value  In  our  society— independ- 
ently valuable  apart  from  the  wealth  they 
possess  or  the  power  they  might  assert  or 
acquire— is  the  source  of  American  free- 
doms. 

I  express  my  profound  thanks  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  my  ap- 
pointment to  this  board,  and  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  board  of  directors  in  de- 
claring our  commitment  to  meet  the  statu- 
tory, moral  and  ethical  duties  which  our  ap- 
pointments demand. 
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HOFFMAN'S  ANTIPAPERWORK 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  made  a 
public  commitment  to  reducing  the  ex- 
cessive paperwork  and  unnecessary 
redtape  that  businesses  must  confront 
in  their  dealings  with  Federal  agen- 
cies. I  think  these  actions  are  wel- 
comed by  the  American  public  who  are 
tired  of  accepting  regulatory  actions 
that  do  not  achieve  desired  results. 
President  Reagan's  goal  of  making 
Government  a  more  responsible  serv- 
ant—and not  the  master— of  the 
people  is  one  that  we  are  all  commit- 
ted to  achieving.  There  are  some  Indi- 
viduals In  the  private  sector  who  have 
taken  their  own  initiative  and  are  con- 
tributing to  this  goal.  One  such  indi- 
vidual is  Mr.  Alvin  L.  Hoffman,  pub- 
lisher of  Construction  Economics,  a 
Washington-based  publication. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  describing  Mr.  Hoffman's  ef- 
forts as  one  individual  who  has  fought 
over  the  years  to  reduce  the  growing 
amount  of  paperwork  on  businesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Feb.  20.  1982] 

A  Mah  Who  Fights  Back 

(By  Lou  Hiner,  Jr.) 

Not  all  the  troops  in  the  battle  against  the 
overabundance  of  Federal  paperwork  and 
red  tape  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  themselves. 


There  are  some  independent  efforts  being 
made  to  reduce  the  Federal  requirements  on 
the  private  sector.  Complying  with  those  pa- 
perwork regulations  only  adds  to  productivi- 
ty costs  and  keeps  inflation  on  the  rise, 
those  outside  the  government  point  out. 

Alvin  L.  Hoffman,  publisher  of  Construc- 
tion Economics,  a  Washington-based  publi- 
cation, has  been  writing  for  several  years 
that  "salvation"  from  the  often  unnecessary 
Federal  paperwork  imposed  on  businesses 
and  industries  will  have  to  come  from  non- 
government sources. 

Hoffman  has  organized  several  paperwork 
reduction  and  regulatory  reform  confer- 
ences and  now  is  thinking  of  another  one  In 
a  few  months  to  assess  Just  what  the 
Reagan  administration  is  doing  to  solve  the 
problem. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  President 
Reagan's  campaign  promises  to  Americans 
was  "to  get  the  government  off  your  backs." 
It's  time  for  an  evaluation,  the  publisher 
says. 

In  getting  persons  outside  government  in- 
terested in  reducing  red  tape,  he  says: 

"Few  association  executives,  chairman  or 
elected  officers  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
burden  that  a  growing  blizzard  of  govern- 
ment inspired  paperwork  is  placing  not  only 
on  their  associations  but  on  their  members. 
Pew  executives  and  few  members  haven't 
had  occasion  to  complain  about  this  paper- 
work burden  over  the  past  few  years.  Some 
of  the  complaints  have  been  extremely 
bitter,  some  have  been  factual,  some  have 
reached  few  ears  outside  of  the  associa- 
tions." 

He  believes  more  businessmen  should  take 
their  paperwork  headaches  directly  to  the 
heads  of  government  agencies  that  require 
the  compliance  rather  than  Just  moaning 
among  themselves  about  the  expense  and 
often  unnecessary  red  tape. 

But  don't  gripe,  he  advises  business  and 
labor  leaders.  Just  for  the  sake  of  griping. 
He  adds: 

"In  order  (1)  to  be  heard,  and  (2)  to  get 
something  done,  the  complaints  can't  be 
simply  complaints.  They  must  be  backed  by 
solid  facts,  real  examples  of  problems,  esti- 
mates of  costs  that  can  be  supported  *  *  *  It 
is  not  enough  to  Just  view  with  alarm.'  " 

Hoffman  believes  associations  that  repre- 
sent businesses  and  Industries  would  be  well 
advised  to  carry  the  ball  on  reporting  paper- 
work excesses  to  officials  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

"They  are  In  daily  contact  with  their  own 
industries  and  are  certainly  aware  of  the 
problems  posed  for  their  members  by  the 
excessive  paperwork  demands  of  all  levels  of 
governments,  able  to  arrive  at  logical  an- 
swers and  suggestions."  he  suggests. 

How  serious  is  this  "blizzard"  of  Federal 
paperwork  and  over-regulation?  Hoffman 
answers: 

"The  problem  is  enormous.  It  is  costly.  It 
is  probably  a  major  contributor  to  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  all  businesses  and  all  taxpay- 
ing  citizens  are  facing  today.  Answers  and 
reductions  can  make  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence." 

He  quotes  figures  from  various  economists 
who  estimate  the  annual  cost  to  general  in- 
dustry for  compliance  with  these  paperwork 
requirements  runs  somewhere  between  $28 
biUicn  and  $100  billion  a  year. 

Hoffman's  campaign  against  paperwork 
and  regulation  is  on  a  rather  modest  scale  in 
his  Construction  Economics  and  the  semi- 
nars he's  organized  on  the  subject. 

Some  business  and  lat>or  leaders  remem- 
ber him,  though,  as  one  of  the  first  men 


outside  the  oil  industry  who  was  predicting 
back  in  1972  that  this  nation  was  facing  a 
critical  oil  shortage  and  eventual  energy 
crisis. 


WE  MUST  ACT  TO  AVERT 
NUCLEAR  DISASTER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  warned  over  the  years,  in  a 
number  of  apparently  well-grounded 
statements,  that  nuclear  war  could 
devastate  our  country,  destroy  our  civ- 
ilization, and  possibly  exterminate  the 
human  race. 

A  series  of  three  articles  written  by 
Jonathan  Schell  and  published  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  on  February  1, 
8,  and  15  spell  out,  in  compelling  detail 
as  never  before,  how  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust could  indeed  end  all  huiman  life 
forever.  They  should  be  read  by  every 
American  citizen— and  every  Soviet  cit- 
izen. 

I  have  personally  excerpted  the  fol- 
lowing from  Schell's  articles  summa- 
rizing his  thesis  that  all  of  us,  and  our 
very  species,  are  threatened  with  an- 
nihilation, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Threat  that  Ndclear  War  Could 
Exterminate  the  Humah  Race 

According  to  the  Bible,  when  Adam  and 
Eve  ate  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
God  punished  them  by  withdrawing  from 
them  the  privilege  of  immortality  and 
dooming  them  and  their  kind  to  die.  Now 
our  species  has  eaten  more  deeply  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  has 
brought  itself  face  to  face  with  a  second 
death— the  death  of  mankind. 

There  are  some  50,000  nuclear  warheads 
in  the  world.  They  are  a  pit  in  which  the 
whole  world  can  fall— a  nemesis  of  all 
human  Intentions,  actions  and  hopes.  We 
must  bend  our  efforts  toward  ridding  the 
world  of  them.  The  alternative  is  to  risk  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  absolute  and  eternal 
darkness:  a  darkness  in  which  no  nation,  no 
society,  no  ideology,  no  civilization.  wiU 
remain;  in  which  never  again  will  a  chUd  be 
bom;  in  which  never  again  will  human 
beings  appear  on  the  earth,  and  there  will 
be  no  one  to  remember  that  they  ever  did. 

This  threat  of  self-destruction  and  plane- 
tary destruction  is  not  something  that  we 
will  face  one  day  in  the  future.  If  we  fail  to 
take  certain  precautions;  It  is  here  now. 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  all  of  us  at  every 
moment.  The  machinery  of  destruction  is 
complete,  poised  on  a  hair  trigger,  waiting 
for  the  "button"  to  be  "pushed"'  by  some 
misguided  or  deranged  human  being  or  for 
some  faulty  computer  chip  to  send  out  the 
Instruction  to  fire. 

The  most  fateful  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust 
would  be  the  extinction  of  mankind  which 
could  come  about  not  because  every  human 
being  would  be  killed  by  txjmbs  directly  but 
because  the  holocaust  would  destroy  the 
global  ecosphere  on  which  human  and  other 
life  depends.  We  have  been  warned  that  this 
could  be  the  consequence  by,  among  others, 
Einstein.  Eisenhower,  Kissinger  and.  more 
recently,  by  Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  Director  of  the 


Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  and  now 
Under  Secretary  of  i:>efense  for  Policy.  A 
1981  Soviet  government  publication  reached 
the  same  conclusion. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  detonations  of  thousands  of 
megatons  of  nuclear  explosives  include  the 
blinding  of  insects,  birds,  and  beasts  all  over 
the  world;  the  extinction  of  many  ocean 
species,  among  them  some  at  the  base  of  the 
food  chain;  the  temporary  or  permanent  al- 
teration of  the  climate  of  the  globe,  with 
the  outside  chance  of  "dramatic"  and 
"major"  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  pollution  of  the  whole  eco- 
sphere with  oxides  of  nitrogen;  the  incapaci- 
tation in  ten  minutes  of  unprotected  people 
who  go  out  into  the  sunlight;  the  blinding  of 
people  who  go  out  into  the  sunlight;  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  in  photosynthesis  in 
plants  around  the  world;  the  scalding  and 
killing  of  many  crops;  the  increase  in  rates 
of  cancer  and  mutation  around  the  world, 
but  especially  in  the  targeted  zones,  and  the 
attendant  risk  of  global  epidemics;  the  pos- 
sible poisoning  of  all  vertebrates  by  sharply 
increased  levels  of  Vitamin  D  in  their  skin 
as  a  result  of  increased  ultraviolet  light;  and 
the  outright  slaughter  on  all  targeted  conti- 
nents of  most  human  beings  and  other 
living  things  by  the  initial  nuclear  radiation, 
the  fireballs,  the  thermal  pulses,  the  blast 
waves,  the  mass  fires,  and  the  fallout  from 
the  explosions;  and,  considering  that  these 
consequences  will  all  interact  with  one  an- 
other in  unguessable  ways  and.  further- 
more, are  in  all  likelihood  an  incomplete 
list,  which  will  be  added  to  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth  increases,  one  must  conclude 
that  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust  could 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  mankind. 

We  are  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  holo- 
caust would  bring  about  humsji  extinction, 
and  this  uncertainty  cannot  be  remedied. 

We  cannot  run  experiments  with  the 
earth,  because  we  have  only  one  earth;  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  any  spare  earths 
that  we  might  blow  up  in  some  universal 
laboratory  in  order  to  discover  their  toler- 
ance of  nuclear  holocausts. 

While  we  cannot  know  for  certain  wheth- 
er or  not  our  species  will  be  extinguished  in 
a  holocaust,  the  mere  possibility  of  it  Im- 
poses unprecedented  obligations  on  our  gen- 
eration. 

The  risk  of  extinction  has  a  significance 
that  is  categorically  different  from,  and  im- 
measurably greater  than,  that  of  any  other 
risk.  Up  to  now,  every  risk  has  been  con- 
tained within  the  frame  of  life;  extinction 
would  shatter  the  frame.  It  represents  not 
the  defeat  of  some  purpose  but  an  abyss  in 
which  aU  himian  purposes  would  be 
drowned  for  all  time. 

Once  we  leam  that  a  holocaust  might  lead 
to  extinction  we  have  no  right  to  gamble, 
because  if  we  lose,  the  game  will  be  over, 
and  neither  we  nor  anyone  else  will  ever  get 
another  chance.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
address  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
though  we  knew  for  a  certainty  that  their 
use  would  put  an  end  to  our  species. 

That  so  much  should  be  balanced  on  so 
fine  a  point— that  the  fruit  of  four  and  a 
half  billion  years  can  be  undone  in  a  care- 
less moment— is  a  fact  against  which  belief 
rebels. 

We  have  fotmd  it  much  easier  to  dig  our 
own  grave  than  to  think  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  so.  Almost  everyone  has  ac- 
knowledged on  some  level  that  the  peril 
exists,  but  the  Icnowledge  has  been  without 
consequences  in  our  feelings  and  our  ac- 
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tiona,  and  the  superpowers  have  proceeded 
with  their  nuclear  buildups. 

The  use  of  nuclear  arms  was  contemplated 
In  put  crises  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
templated In  future  ones.  The  sequence  of 
events  once  hostilities  begin  lies  open.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  decision-makers  might 
t>e  one  of  c&lm  rationality,  of  hatred,  of 
shock,  of  hysteria,  or  even  of  outright  insan- 
ity. 

In  the  theoretically  sophisticated  but 
often  humanly  deficient  world  of  nuclear 
strategic  theory.  It  Is  likely  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  hostilities  in 
itself  assumes  the  collapse  of  every  usual  re- 
straint of  reason  and  humanity.  Once  the 
mass  killing  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  has 
begun,  the  scruples,  and  even  the  reckon 
Ings  of  self-interest,  that  normally  keep  the 
actions  of  nations  within  certain  bounds  will 
by  definition  have  been  trampled  down,  and 
will  probably  offer  Uttle  further  protection 
for  anybody.  In  the  unimaginable  mental 
and  spiritual  climate  of  the  world  at  that 
point  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  what  force  could 
be  counted  on  to  hold  the  world  back  from 
all-out  destruction. 

Predictions  about  the  size  and  form  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  are  really  predictions 
about  human  decisions,  and  the«u>  are  noto- 
riously incalculable  In  advance— especially 
when  the  decisions  in  question  axe  going  to 
be  made  in  the  midst  of  unimaginable 
mayhem. 

No  generation  before  ours  has  ever  held 
the  life  and  death  of  the  species  in  its 
hands.  But  If  wc  hardly  know  how  to  com- 
prehend the  possible  deaths  In  a  holocaust 
of  the  billions  of  people  who  are  alreaJy  In 
life  how  are  we  to  comprehend  the  life  or 
death  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible 
people  who  do  not  yet  exist  at  all?  How  are 
we,  who  are  a  part  of  human  life,  to  step 
t>ack  from  lUe  and  see  It  whole,  in  order  to 
assess  the  meaning  of  Its  disappearance?  To 
kill  a  human  being  Is  murder,  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  to  abort  a  fetus  Is 
alao  murder,  but  what  crime  ia  It  to  cancel 
the  numberless  multitude  of  unconceived 
people?  In  what  court  is  such  a  crime  to  be 
Judged?  Against  whom  is  it  committed? 

What  standing  should  they  have  among 
us?  How  much  should  their  needs  count  In 
competition  with  ours?  How  far  should  the 
living  go  In  trying  to  secure  their  advantage, 
their  happiness,  their  existence? 

With  the  fate  of  the  earth  at  stake,  we  are 
summoned  as  citizens  and  as  officeholders 
to  fresh  thinking  and  fresh  exertions. 

We  and  our  adversaries  have  so  far  had  no 
better  idea  than  to  heap  up  more  and  more 
warheads,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  so 
thoroughly  paralyzing  ounelves  with  terror 
that  we  will  hold  back  from  taking  the  final, 
absurd  step.  Considering  the  wealth  of  our 
achievements  as  a  species,  this  response  is 
unworthy  of  us. 

While  the  events  that  might  trigger  a  hol- 
ocaust would  probably  be  political,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  deeper  than  any  politics 
or  political  alnu.  bringing  ruin  to  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  capitaliats  and  socialists,  right- 
ists and  leftists,  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike. 

If  a  lasting  political  solution  seems  almost 
beyond  human  powers.  It  may  give  us  confi- 
dence to  remember  that  what  challenges  us 
is  simply  our  extraordinary  success  in  an- 
other field  of  activity— the  scientific. 

We  have  only  to  learn  to  live  politically  in 
the  world  In  which  we  already  live  scientifi- 
caUy. 

At  present,  most  of  us  do  nothing.  We 
look  away.  We  remain  calm.  We  are  sUent. 


We  take  refuge  in  the  hope  that  the  holo- 
caust won't  happen,  and  turn  back  to  our  in- 
dividual concerns.  We  deny  the  truth  that  is 
all  around  us. 

Such  imponderables  as  the  sum  of  human 
life,  the  integrity  of  the  terrestrial  creation, 
and  the  meaning  of  time,  of  history,  and  of 
the  development  of  life  on  earth,  which 
were  once  left  to  contemplation  and  spiritu- 
al understanding,  are  now  at  stake  in  the 
political  realm  and  demand  a  political  re- 
sponse from  every  person.  As  political 
actors,  we  must,  like  the  contemplatives 
before  us.  delve  to  the  bottom  of  the  world, 
and  Atlaslike,  we  must  take  the  world  on 
our  shoulders. 


PACIFIC  PROFESSIONAL  STAND- 
ARDS REVIEW  ORGANIZATION 
ENDS  6  YEARS  OP  INVALUABLE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  saddened  and  disappointed  to 
learn  recently  of  the  Pacific  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion's (PacPSnO),  decision  to  cease  Its 
operations  voluntarily  because  of  inad- 
equate Federal  funding.  PacPSRO  has 
admirably  overseen  the  cost  and  qual- 
ity of  medicare  and  medicaid  services 
in  Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trtist  Territory,  and  Northern 
Marianas  for  the  past  6  years.  The  loss 
of  PacPSRO  and  other  similar  PSRO's 
throughout  this  country,  I  am  sure, 
concerns  all  of  us  who  believe  In  im- 
proving health  services  and  cutting 
waste  In  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
PSRO  program  was  an  ambitious  and 
novel  experiment  set  up  by  Congress 
in  the  early  1970's.  The  idea  was  to  cut 
soaring  medicare  and  medicaid  costs 
while  Improving  the  quality  of  health 
services.  Instead  of  Federal  regulation, 
a  system  of  physician  peer  review  or- 
ganizations (PSRO's)  was  created.  In 
1980.  there  were  189  PSRO's  though- 
out  the  Nation.  Armed  with  the  power 
to  withhold  payments  to  hospitals  and 
doctors,  found  guilty  of  fraud  or  pro- 
viding shabby  medical  care.  PSRO's 
began  to  have  an  Impact  on  reducing 
costs  and  Improving  health  services. 

Unfortunately,  funds  for  this  worth- 
while program  were  slashed  dramati- 
cally last  year  and  the  present  admin- 
istration has  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
fimds  for  the  program  entirely  this 
year.  Why?  Well,  the  administration 
says  that  PSRO's  are  not  cost-effec- 
tive and  are  an  unnecessary  regulation 
of  private  Industry  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  PSRO's  have  clearly  proven 
themselves  to  be  effective  and  in  the 
public  Interest.  Consider  these  facts: 

A  1979  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  study  showed  that 
medicare  beneficiaries  In  areas  with 
PSRO's  spent  fewer  days  in  the  hospi- 
tal than  medicare  beneficiaries  in 
areas  without  PSRO's.  Another  study 
of  the  New  York  County  Health  Serv- 


ices Review  Organization  showed  that 
this  PSRO.  with  a  $2.5  million  budget, 
cut  billings  by  $6  million  annually. 

Last  year,  PSRO's  review  II  million 
cases— 65  percent  of  all  federally 
funded  hospital  discharges— at  a  lower 
cost  per  case  than  in  previous  years. 
Another  measure  of  success  is  that  51 
percent  of  all  practicing  physicians  in 
PSRO  areas.  180.000  doctors  In  all.  are 
members  of  the  PSRO  system. 

What  some  might  consider  the  most 
beneficial  function  of  a  PSRO  Is  not 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents  but  In 
Improved  health  care.  While  reviewing 
medical  cases  for  fraud,  PSRO's  also 
collect  data  on  the  quality  of  medical 
care.  PSRO's  are  In  a  position  to  iden- 
tify trends  and  areas  of  improvement 
and  to  conduct  programs  to  seek  solu- 
tions and  correct  problems. 

In  one  Instance,  a  PSRO  suspected 
that  a  heart-related  problem  was  inap- 
propriately being  diagnosed  as  myo- 
cardial Infarctions.  The  PSRO  con- 
ducted a  study,  identified  the  problem 
and  conducted  an  educational  program 
to  correct  the  misconception. 

In  another  instance,  a  statewide 
PSRO  used  patient  data  to  identify 
ovenisers  of  habituating  drugs  who 
were  receiving  drugs  from  a  number  of 
providers.  The  PSRO  was  able  to  cur- 
tail this  abuse  by  informing  doctors  of 
the  patient's  patterns. 

The  number  of  positive  contribu- 
tions to  our  health  care  delivery 
system  for  which  PSRO's  are  responsi- 
ble are.  Indeed,  legion. 

However,  the  budget  cuts  last  year 
have  put  many  PSRO's  In  a  position 
where  they  can  no  longer  perform 
credible  medical  review.  They  may 
have  the  funds  to  identify  problems, 
but  they  lack  the  fimds  to  correct 
them.  Instead  of  continuing  at  an  In- 
adequate level,  these  PSRO's  are 
being  forced  to  make  a  difficult  deci- 
sion, and  many  are  going  out  of  oper- 
ation. 

Because  of  budget  cuts,  an  estimated 
120  PSRO's  will  cease  their  oper- 
ations. Unfortunately  for  Hawaii  and 
the  Pacific  Basin.  PacPSRO  is  one  of 
the  120.  Since  PacPSRO  commenced 
its  activities  in  1976.  the  organization 
has  grown  to  include  66  percent  of  the 
physicians  In  Its  area.  The  average 
length  of  stay  per  patient  at  the  24 
hospitals  reviewed  by  PacPSRO  has 
been  decreased  by  4.7  days,  since  its  in- 
stallation 6  years  ago. 

I  personally  became  Involved  In 
PacPSRO's  plight  last  year  when  the 
Health  Care  Finance  Administration 
(HCPA)  erroneously  recommended 
PacPSRO  for  termination.  I  assisted 
In  the  appeals  process  and  was  deeply 
gratified  when  HCFA  corrected  Itself 
and  declared  PacPSRO  to  be  effective 
and  worthy  of  further  funding. 

However,  in  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Congress  did  not  pro- 
vide the  needed  funds,  and  last  month 
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the  PacPSRO  Board  of  Directors  sadly 
informed  me  that  PacPSRO  was  ter- 
minating its  valuable  services. 

PacPSRO's  demise  is  cause  for  great 
concern  and  reflection.  The  experi- 
ences of  PacPSRO  and  the  whole 
PSRO  program  present  Irrefutable 
evidence  that  wholesale  budget  cuts 
may  not  be  the  best  way  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  PSRO's  have  shown 
that  they  have  saved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  money  than  it  has 
spent  on  them.  Increases  In  PSRO 
funding  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  In 
medicaid  and  medicare  expenditures, 
and  even  more  importantly,  PSRO's 
have  saved  lives  and  alleviated  human 
suffering  by  improving  the  quality  of 
patient  care. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  zeal  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  we  must  not  contin- 
ue to  take  an  ax  and  blindly  hack 
away  at  any  and  all  programs.  Selec- 
tive pnmlng  needs  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  And  while  It  may  be  too  late 
to  save  PacPSRO.  it  is  not  too  late  to 
recognize  that  PacPSRO,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  President,  Dr.  Winfred 
Y.  Lee,  and  a  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated Board  of  Directors,  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  cost-effec- 
tive, quality  medical  care.  The  mem- 
bers and  supporters  of  PacPSRO  have 
demonstrated  a  sincere  commitment 
to  improving  health  care  and  making 
It  more  affordable.  While  PacI»SRO 
may  be  disbanding.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  that  commitment  will  per- 
sist, despite  the  errors  of  Government, 
and  that  someday  soon  our  health  pro- 
viders will  achieve  the  goal  of  low-cost, 
high-quality  medical  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:47  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill: 

H.R.  4468.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  84, 
section  1752  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  establish  zones  of  protection  for  certain 
persons  protected  by  the  United  States 
Secret  Service.  (This  bill  was  received  in  the 
Senate  on  March  22.  1982.) 

The  message  also  anrounced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  A  concurrent  resolution 
commemoration  of  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

At  7:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  in  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4,  1982,  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Reflection". 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

H.R.  4468.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  84. 
section  1752  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  establish  zones  of  protection  for  certain 
persons  protected  by  the  United  States 
Secret  Service;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4,  1982,  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Reflection",  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE     CONCURRENT     RESOLU- 
TION HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  imtil  the 
close  of  business  on  March  31,  1982: 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemoration  of  days  of  rememberance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  854.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  International  relations  by  facilitat- 
ing the  operation  of  foreign  missions  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  promoting  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  of  United 
States  missions  abroad. 

By  Mr.  THXJRMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
1983  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible"; 

S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1982,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  18  as  "National  Architec- 
ture Week ";  and 

S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  7,  1982,  as  "National 
Hospice  Week". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  E.  Coyle,  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
DUtrict  of  California; 

W.  Asa  Hutchison,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Frederick  J.  Hess,  of  Illinois,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Charles  H.  Turner,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Oregon  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Earl  L.  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  United  SUtes 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  four  years;  and 

Charles  H.  Gray,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas. 


By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

James  N.  Broder,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5, 1983; 

Jay  Vem  Beck,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Science  Board.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  for  a  term  expiring  May 
10.  1986; 

Adelaide  Attard,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5, 1982; 

Charlotte  W.  Conable,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1982; 

Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1983; 

Edna  Bogosian,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  CouncU  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1983; 

Prances  Lamont,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1983; 

Margaret  Long  Arnold,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  for  a  term  expiring 
Jime  5,  1984; 

Syd  Captain,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  for  a 
term  expiring  June  5,  1984; 

Katie  Dusenberry,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1984; 

Josephine  K.  Oblinger,  of  Illinois  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1984;  and 

Edna  Bonn  Russell,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1984. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  reconmien- 
dation  that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  Maryland,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  Head  of  the 
United  SUtes  Delegation  to  the  Intermedi- 
ate Range  Nuclear  Force  Negotiations: 

Nominee:  Paul  Henry  Nitze. 

Post:  Head  of  the  Delegation  to  the  Long 
Range  Theater  Nuclear  Force  Negotiations. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self,  $100,  April  1981,  Moynlhan  1982; 
$100,  April  1981,  Citizens  for  Congresswom- 
en  O.  Snow;  $750.  February  1981,  1981  GOP 
Victory  Fund;  $100,  February  1981,  Connal- 
ly  for  President  Committee;  $750.  October 
1980,  1980  GOP  Victory  Fund;  $100,  October 
1980,  Hank  Brown  for  Congress;  $200,  Sep- 
tember 1980,  Committee  for  Tim  Wlrth;  $50, 
September  1980.  Ravenel  for  Congress  Com- 
mittee; $100,  Septemt>er  1980,  Marylanders 
for  Mathias;  $250,  April  1980,  Reagan  for 
President  Committee:  $50,  March  1980,  An- 
derson for  President;  $50,  April  1980,  Mary- 
landers  for  Mathias;  $125,  June  1979,  Mary- 
landers  for  Mathias;  $100,  February  1978, 
DuVall  for  Senate;  $100,  Augiist  1978,  Ra- 
venel for  Senate;  $50.  September  1978,  Com- 
mittee for  Tim  Wlrth;  and  $50,  November 
1977.  Committee  for  Tim  Wlrth. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Sister,  Mrs.  Walter  Paepcke  $1,000. 
1980,  Anderson  for  President.  She  also  made 
small    contributions    to   several    senatorial 
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compalgns:  Senator  Percy  Is  the  only  one 
whose  name  she  recalled. 

4.  Children  and  Spoiues.  William  A.  Nltze, 
$250.  1979-80.  Republicans  Abroad:  $100, 
1981,  Republicans  Abroad  International: 
$100,  1980,  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee:  Ann  K.  Nltze,  $100,  1978, 
Dan  Manion  for  SUte  Senator,  Indiana: 
Heidi  Nltze.  no  significant  contributions: 
Peter  P.  Nitze,  no  significant  contributiorus: 
Susan  Nitze.  no  significant  contributions: 
Phyllis  N.  Thompson,  none:  W.  Scott 
Thompson,  $150.  1980.  Americans  for  an  Ef- 
fective Presidency:  $500,'  1980,  Democrats 
and  Independents  for  a  New  Presidency: 
$25,  1980,  Committee  for  George  Bush:  and 
$25.  1979,  Senator  Baker. 


Thomas  A.  Bolan.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17.  1982. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  l)e  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 


RiU  M.  Lavelle.  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  travel: 


CONSaiDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENOES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(B),  COOEL  BAXER,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  9  AND  APR.  18, 1981 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   CHAPEE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  iNoun,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.     BuROiCK,     Mr.     Gorton,     Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  PracY,  Mr.  Qdayle.  Mr.  Kastkn. 
Mr.    D'Amato.    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr. 
Garm.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Matting- 
LY.    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Rudman. 
Mr,  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  An- 
drews, and  Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  2298.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  Enterprise 
Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982.";  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Moynihan, 

and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  2299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 

of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  to  honor 

Roberto   Clemente;   to   the   Committee   on 

Government  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.     RiEGLE,     Mr.     Melcher.     Mr. 

LUGAR.    Mr.    HXTODLESTON,    Mr.    METZ- 

ENBAUM.  Mr.  Eagleton.  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  2300.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danporth)  (by  request): 
S.  2301.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  rail  safety 
acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 38  with  respect  to  certain  depreciable 
property  used  by  hospitals  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  governmental  units:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 


S.  2303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Govenmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  all  energy 
and  mineral  resources  originating  on  the 
public  lands  and  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  are  properly  accounted  for  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 
S.  2306.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 111  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (79 
SUt.  1128-29:  40  U.S.C.  759  (f)  and  (g)  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  S<;rvlces:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  with  respect  to  the  mobile 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlds. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2308.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  property  to 
the  City  of  Show  Low,  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By   Mr.    CHAFEE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works.  

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 
S.  2310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  and  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Worlts. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2311.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams relating  to  biomedical  research,  re- 


search training,  medical  library  assistance, 
health  information  and  promotion,  and  re- 
search ethics;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley,  and  Mr,  Moynihan): 
S.  2312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Include  a  barter  ex- 
change as  a  third-party  recordkeeper  for 
purposes  of  the  special  procedures  for  third- 
party  summons;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2313.  A  bill  to  allow  certain  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  animal 
quarantine  laws  to  carry  firearms  for  self- 
protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (by  request): 
S,  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Ldgar,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Boschwitz.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr,  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Heplin, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Mattinc- 
LY,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Quayli. 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  McCldre.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Armstrong): 
S.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  engage 
in  substantial,  equitable,  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions  of   their   nuclear   weapons   In   a 
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manner  which  would  contribute  to  peace 
and  sUbllity:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KnrwKDY): 
S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  week  in  April  as  "National  Medical 
Laboratory  Week":  'o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Long.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hzn.iv,  Mr. 

Behtsen.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Kasttm.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Levin, 

Mr.   Matsuwaga,   Mr.   Jackson.   Mr. 

Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  19,  1982.  through  April  25. 
1982.  as  "National  Get  High  on  Ufe  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Nonn.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 

BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bu»ip- 

ERS.    Mr.    Chiles.    Mr.    Cohen.   Mr. 

DAmato.  Mr.  PoRD.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 

DoMENici.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gorton. 

Mr.    Hatch.    Mr.    Hayakawa.    Mr. 

Levin.    Mr.    Melcher.    Mr.    Mrrz- 

ENBAUM.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Nickles. 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Rudman. 

Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Stat- 

PORD.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Tsoncas.  Mr. 

Wallop,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  beginning  May 
9,  1982.  as  "National  Small  Business  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.   Kennedy.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  MoY- 
NiHAN.    Mr.    Mitcheu-.   Mr.    Riegle. 
Mr.   Sarbanes,    Mr.   Zorinsky,    Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Glenn. 
and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.    Res.    352.    Resolution   to   oppose   the 
elimination  of  or  reduction  in  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  (COLA'S)  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Na- 
tional    Commission     on     Social     Security 
Reform  has  reported  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.     Pryor.     Mr.     Eagltton.     Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Hetlin. 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 
Tsoncas.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  353.  Resolution  expressing  support 
for  preventive  health  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Latwr  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  HxiNZ.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
GoRTOM,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Haya- 


kawa, Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
D'Amato,    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr. 
Garn,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
Rudman,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  2298.  A  bill  entitled    "The  Enter- 
prise Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982";  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chafee,  and 
Mr.  SiBtPSON,  and  the  text  of  the  bill, 
appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Heinz,   Mr.   Specter,   Mr. 
Moynihan,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2299.  K  'lill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance   of    a    commemorative    postage 
stamp  to  honor  Roberto  Clemente;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

ROBERTO  CLEMENTE  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  to  honor 
the  late  Roberto  Clemente.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  endeavor 
by  Senators  Heinz,  Specter,  Moyni- 
han, and  D'Amato.  Representative 
Garcia,  of  New  York,  has  introduced  a 
companion  bill,  H.R.  3532,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Roberto  Clemente  was  one  of  the 
greatest  baseball  players  of  his  time. 
The  son  of  a  sugsu-cane  worker,  Cle- 
mente rose  from  Puerto  Rico's  dust^- 
sandlots  to  the  green  grass  and  cheer- 
ing stadiums  of  the  major  leagues.  He 
helped  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  to 
World  Series  crowns  in  1960  and  1971. 
He  won  the  National  League  batting 
championship  four  times  and  the 
league's  Most  Valuable  Player  Award 
in  1966.  He  had  a  lifetime  batting  aver- 
age of  .317  and  collected  3.000  hits, 
something  only  10  players  had  ever 
achieved.  In  1973,  he  was  the  first 
Latin  ever  elected  to  the  National 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Clemente  was  a  proud,  graceful  ath- 
lete—a marvel  to  watch.  People  spoke 
of  him  easily  in  the  same  breath  with 
Mantle,  Mays,  and  Aaron.  He  could  hit 
with  consistency  and  power— a  hard 
single  through  the  box,  a  sharp  triple 
down  the  line,  a  deep  drive  over  every- 
thing in  left.  With  his  speed  he  could 
turn  a  single  into  a  double,  a  tie  game 
into  a  victory.  His  fielding  was  incom- 
parable. He  made  diving  and  sliding 
catches.  He  could  leap,  catch  a  ball, 
whirl  and  throw  all  in  one  motion, 
without  even  seeming  to  touch  the 
earth.  His  teammate.  Manny  Sangull- 
len.  said  of  him,  "He  Is  the  Inspira- 
tion." To  the  children  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  to  other  American  children  who 
loved  the  game,  he  became  known  as 
"Roberto— The  Great  One. " 

Mr.  President,  Roberto  Clemente 
was  more  than  just  a  baseball  star;  he 
was  a  great  humanitarian.  For  all  his 
success  in  sport,  he  never  forgot  his 
roots  and  what  is  was  like  to  grow  up 


In  the  barrios.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  working  with  the  children  of 
Puerto  Rico.  His  dream  was  to  build 
them  a  sports  complex— a  project  that 
was  completed  after  his  death  and  Is 
now  used  by  thousands  of  young 
people. 

In  December  1972,  when  Nicaragua 
was  devastated  by  an  earthquake,  Cle- 
mente took  charge  of  Puerto  Rico's 
relief  efforts.  He  went  on  TV  and  on 
the  radio  to  plead  for  help.  On  New 
Year's  Eve,  as  the  last  plane  was  being 
loaded  with  medicine,  food,  and  relief 
supplies,  Clemente  decided  to  go  along 
to  insure  that  the  supplies  found  their 
way  to  the  neediest.  Later  that  night 
the  plane  was  reported  missing.  When 
the  morning  sun  rose  on  an  empty  sea. 
all  hope  was  lost. 
John  Kennedy  once  said: 
A  nation  reveals  itself  not  only  by  the 
men  it  produces  but  also  by  the  men  it 
honors,  the  men  it  remembers. 

Today,  as  we  are  faced  with  troubled 
times  and  difficult  questions  not  only 
at  home,  but  abroad,  particularly  in 
places  like  El  Salvador  and  Nicara^a. 
It  will  do  us  well  to  remember  Cle- 
mente. In  death,  as  in  life.  Clemente 
offered  the  world  a  shining  example  of 
the  best  that  humans  have  to  offer. 
Whether  sprinting  across  the  outfield 
to  catch  a  distant  ball  or  flying 
through  the  night  to  aid  the  unfortu- 
nate—he upheld  our  hopes  with  his 
deeds. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  Roberto  Clemente. 
Let  it  serve  as  an  affirmation  of  the 
spirit  of  "Roberto— The  Great  One" 
and  a  reminder  of  the  decency  and 
heights  we.  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
Nation,  are  capable,  and  to  which,  we 
should  aspire.* 


March  30,  1982 
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By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher. Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Httodle- 

STON.      Mr.      METZENBAUM.      Mr. 

Eagleton  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  2300.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic 
content  requirements  for  motor  vehi- 
cles sold  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

PAIR  PRACTICES  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCrTS  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Pair  Practices  in 
Automotive  Products  Act.  This  bill 
will  Impose  a  local  production  require- 
ment on  every  auto  company  that  sells 
over  100.000  vehicles  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  only  fair  that  foreign 
automobile  companies  create  auto  pro- 
duction and  jobs  In  the  United  States 
since  they  enjoy  a  high  volume  of 
sales  in  this  coimtry. 

American  citizens  are  Increasingly 
frustrated  with  the  current  trade  im- 
balance with  Japan  due  to  automobile 
imports.  They  feel  that  this  imbalance 


has  created  an  unnecessary  hardship 
for  the  American— and  indeed  imem- 
ployment  in  the  domestic  auto  indus- 
try Is  at  an  alltime  high. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act.  There  have  been  various 
proposals  before  the  Congress  to  solve 
the  auto  Industry  problems,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  most  fair  and  thorough.  It 
will  simply  require  foreign  auto  com- 
panies to  produce  where  they  sell. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Mr.  President.  It 
will  simply  require  foreign  auto  com- 
panies to  produce  where  they  sell. 

Many  other  governments  now  re- 
quire auto  companies  to  produce  l(x:al- 
ly.  Australia.  Brazil.  Mexico,  South 
Korea,  and  Spain  have  already  acted 
to  coimter  foreign  automobile  trade. 
The  U.S.  Congress  must  also  act  to 
maintain  domestic  jobs  and  restrain 
the  foreign  parts  Imports. 

This  bill  will  generate  new  Invest- 
ment and  employment  In  the  United 
States  by  foreign  companies  with  large 
sales  here,  insure  that  U.S.  companies 
do  not  make  a  wholesale  shift  to  for- 
eign production  to  supply  the  domes- 
tic market.  Increase  U.S.  automotive 
exports,  and  open  up  the  replacement 
parts  market  for  foreign-built  cars  to 
American  suppliers. 

In  1978.  the  last  healthy  year  for  the 
domestic  auto  Industry,  the  United 
States  haA  automotive  production  of 
$132  billion  and  non-Canadian  imports 
of  $15  billion.  In  1980,  production  had 
fallen  to  $106  billion  while  imports 
had  risen  to  $20  billion. 

Three  separate  trends  have  caused 
the  displacement  of  U.S.  production 
by  imports.  First  and  most  widely 
known,  the  Import  share  of  new  vehi- 
cle sales  has  risen  from  15  percent  in 
1973  to  26  percent  in  1980.  Second, 
U.S.  companies  are  obtaining  a  larger 
portion  of  their  parts  from  foreign 
sources.  Finally,  as  the  number  of  for- 
eign-built cars  here  has  expanded,  so 
has  the  market  for  their  replacement 
parts.  It  Is  my  hope  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  reverse  the  trend  and  put 
Americans  back  to  work  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  impose  local  production  require- 
ments on  every  multinational  auto 
company  that  sells  over  100,000  vehi- 
cles in  the  United  States.  By  the  1985 
model  year,  a  company  with  over 
100,000  vehicle  sales  will  have  to 
produce  or  buy  domestic  production 
worth  25  percent  of  its  automotive 
sales  in  this  coimtry.  A  sliding  scale 
will  mandate  50  percent  for  those  with 
sales  over  150.000.  75  percent  for  those 
over  200.000.  and  90  percent  for  those 
over  500.000.  The  requirement  will  be 
phased  In  beginning  with  the  1983 
model  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  include  a  simunary  of  the  Fair 
Practices  In  Automotive  Products  Act 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  op  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive 
PRODUCTS  Act 

DEPINITIONS 

The  term  "automotive  products"  encom- 
passes all  passenger  cars  and  light  trucks,  as 
well  as  all  parts  and  materials  used  In  their 
production. 

A  company  may  count  as  its  "added  do- 
mestic value"  the  cost  of  lal>or  it  hires  in 
the  United  States  and  the  (J.S.  parts  it  uses 
In  the  production  of  automotive  products. 

The  "domestic  content  ratio"  for  a  compa- 
ny is  calculated  by  dividing  its  added  domes- 
tic value  by  its  sales  of  automotive  products 
in  the  United  States.  If.  in  its  trade  with  the 
world  and  with  Canada,  a  company's  U.S. 
operations  builds  or  buys  automotive  ex- 
ports in  an  amount  equal  to  its  automotive 
imports,  that  company  would  have  a  domes- 
tic content  ratio  of  100  percent. 

A  ""model  year"  can  be  either  a  company's 
annual  production  period  or  a  calendar 
year.  In  either  case,  it  bears  the  number  of 
the  year  In  which  January  1  falls. 

The  term  '"vehicle  manufacturer"  counts 
as  one  entity  all  affiliated  corporations 
worldwide  which  are  commonly  controlled. 
In  the  case  of  minority-holdings  or  joint 
ventures,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  determine  whether  to  consolidate  the 
operations  Into  one  vehicle  manufacturer  or 
to  prorate  production  among  different  vehi- 
cle manufacturers. 

TITLE  I— DOMESTIC  CONTENT  REQUIREMENTS 

This  title  ensures  that  the  multinational 
auto  companies  create  automotive  produc- 
tion and  Jobs  in  the  United  States  when 
they  enjoy  high  volume  sales  here.  Vehicle 
manufacturers  must  comply  with  a  schedule 
of  minimum  domestic  content  ratios  based 
on  their  sales  volume.  By  model  year  1985 
and  beyond,  manufacturers  must  achieve  a 
domestic  content  ratio  of  90  pen^nt  when 
they  sell  more  than  500.000  vehicles  a  year 
in  the  United  States;  75  percent  with  sales 
above  200.000;  50  percent  11  over  150,000; 
and  25  percent  above  100,000.  "Those  mini- 
mum ratios  begin  to  be  phased  In  during  the 
1983  model  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
charged  with  overseeing  compliance  with 
Title  I.  All  companies  with  U.S.  sales  above 
50,000  in  any  year  must  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  all  necessary  Information.  That 
information  will  be  kept  confidential,  except 
that  the  Secretary  must  publish  each  manu- 
facturer's domestic  content  ratio  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  its  model  year. 

When  a  company  does  not  fulfill  its  mini- 
mum domestic  content  ratio  in  a  model  year 
the  Secretary  imposes  sanctions  that  are  ap- 
plied in  the  next  model  year.  During  the 
year  of  sanctions,  the  errant  company  can 
Import  no  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
motor  vehicles  Imported  during  the  year  of 
violation  nor  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
parts  brought  In  during  the  year  of  viola- 
tion. 

TITLE  II— UNPAIR  Ain>  DECEPTIVE  PRACTICES 

This  title  Is  designed  to  provide  U.S.  parts 
manufacturers  with  better  access  to  the 
market  for  replacement  parts,  particularly 
those  sold  by  the  service  departments  at  Im- 
ported car  dealerships.  The  title  imposes  ob- 
ligations on  vehicle  manufacturers  by  defin- 
ing two  practices  as  unfair  and  subject  to 
sanctions  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Both  obligations  are  triggered  by  the  re- 
quest of  U.S.  parts  manufacturer.  First,  the 


vehicle  manufacturer  must  promptly  deter- 
mine whether  U.S.-made  ptuts  satisfy  rea- 
sonable standards  as  replacement  parts;  if 
so,  its  dealers  must  promptly  be  notified. 
Second,  the  vehicle  manufacturer  must  pro- 
vide the  parts  manufacturer  with  a  letter 
that  explains  the  legal  rule:  the  parts  manu- 
facturer has  liability  for  damages  when  it 
has  made  defective  replacement  parts.  Such 
a  letter  may  sound  trivial,  yet  parts  compa- 
nies use  a  letter  of  the  type  to  persuade  car 
dealers  to  consider  buying  replacement 
parts  from  them,  particularly  when  they 
compete  with  parts  distributed  by  the  vehi- 
cle manufacturer. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  In 
Introducing  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire a  gradual  phase-in  of  local  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles 
sold  In  the  United  States. 

We  know  all  too  well  the  sorry  state 
of  the  American  automotive  Industry. 
For  3  years  now,  this  Industry  has  suf- 
fered record  losses  and  massive  Job 
layoffs.  Last  year's  sales  were  the 
lowest  in  more  than  20  years.  Today,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  autoworkers  are 
on  indefinite  layoff.  Add  to  that 
number  the  jobs  lost  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  materials,  parts,  and  assem- 
blies, and  the  unemployment  line 
swells  to  well  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million. 

While  the  administration's  fool- 
hardy policy  of  tight  money  and  high 
Interest  rates  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  industry's  nightmare,  the  crisis 
Is  also  being  aggravated  by  skyrocket- 
ing foreign  Imports,  particularly  from 
Japan. 

In  1981.  foreign-made  cars  captured 
27  percent  of  the  shrunken  U.S. 
market.  Japanese-made  cars  accounted 
for  more  than  21  percent  of  this 
number.  Foreign-made  auto  parts  are 
also  making  tremendous  Inroads  into 
the  domestic  market.  By  1985.  the  im- 
ported content  of  domestically  assem- 
bled vehicles  could  be  as  high  as  30 
percent. 

This  is  especially  unfair  when  we 
consider  how  our  trading  partners 
ignore  the  U.S.  policy  of  free  and  open 
trade.  Japan  in  particular  continues  to 
enjoy  relatively  free  access  to  otir 
market  while  limiting  U.S.  access  to  its 
own. 

This  must  stop.  As  a  nation  we  can 
no  longer  tolerate  a  crippled  U.S.  auto 
industry.  Livelihoods  are  at  stake.  And 
so  is  a  very  basic  question  of  fairness 
and  equity  between  this  (x>imtry  and 
its  major  trading  partners. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  not  only  stem  the  loss  of  current 
jobs,  it  will  create  thousands  of  new 
ones.  By  requiring  all  automobile  man- 
ufacturers to  use  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  domestically  produced 
automobile  parts— 90  percent  by 
1985— the  bill  will  encourage  more  for- 
eign companies  to  set  up  production 
here.  In  addition,  companies  already 
based  here  will  be  dissuaded  from  the 
growing  practice  of  looking  abroad  for 
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component  parts.  Instead  they  will 
build  those  parts  here.  Finally,  U.S. 
parts  makers  will  enjoy  better  access 
to  the  fast-growing  replacement  parts 
market  at  Imported  car  dealerships. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  sound  and  fair 
legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  careful  and  favorable  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  bill  to  establish 
domestic  content  requirements  for 
motor  vehicles  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  3  years.  Americans 
have  had  a  painful  lesson  in  the  im- 
portance of  auto  manufacturing  to  our 
economy.  U.S.  carmakers  create 
demand  that  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  for  many  basic 
industries  including  steel,  alimiinum. 
rubber,  glass,  textiles,  and  Increasingly 
electronics. 

The  current  crisis  in  the  domestic 
auto  industry  has  caused  the  layoff  of 
over  one-quarter  million  autoworkers 
and  another  half  million  more  workers 
in  related  Industries.  The  auto  crisis 
contributes  in  large  measure  to  the 
deepening  recession  throughout  our 
economy. 

But  long-term  trends  are  even  more 
disturbing.  Unless  the  United  SUtes 
takes  firm  action,  we  could  suffer  a 
huge,  permanent  and  debilitating  loss 
in  our  employment  base. 

All  of  the  evidence  suggests  that 
Americans  will  continue  to  rely  basi- 
cally on  personal  vehicles  to  transport 
people  and  goods.  The  University  of 
Michigan  and  Arthur  Anderson  St  Co. 
recently  completed  a  delphi  forecast 
of  the  U.S.  automotive  market  and  es- 
timates that  domestic  demand  for  new 
cars  and  light  trucks  will  grow  to  a 
level  of  15  to  17  million  vehicles  by 
1990. 

For  as  long  as  we  can  see  into  the 
future,  Americans  will  be  buying  cars 
In  large  numbers.  The  open  questions 
are:  Who  will  be  building  them?  Who 
will  be  making  the  parts?  Who  wUl  be 
producing  the  raw  materials? 

By  enacting  the  bill  we  introduce 
today.  Congress  would  give  the  only 
acceptable  answer  to  these  questions 
by  saying  that  American  workers 
should  have  the  bulk  of  the  jobs  that 
are  created  by  American  demand  for 
automobiles. 

The  bill  would  establish  the  princi- 
ple that  companies  who  sell  cars  in  the 
United  States  should  create  auto  man- 
ufacturing jobs  In  the  United  States. 
Every  multinational  auto  company 
that  sells  over  100.000  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  would  by  1985  be  re- 
quired to  produce  or  buy  domestic  pro- 
duction worth  25  percent  of  its  U.S. 
sales. 

A  sliding  scale  would  mandate  50 
percent  for  those  with  sales  over 
100,000,  75  percent  for  those  over 
200.000.  and  90  percent  for  those  sell- 
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an  annual  production  period,  the  calendar 
year.  A  model  year  shall  be  designated  by 
the  year  in  which  January  1  occurs. 
(6)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means— 

(A)  any  on-the-highway,  four-wheeled  or 
three-wheeled,  passenger  automobile;  and 

(B)  any  automobile  truck  having  a  gross 
vehicle  weight  of  less  than  ten  thousand 


ing  over  500,000.  The  requirement 
would  be  phased  in  beginning  in  the 
1983  model  year. 

Companies  that  do  not  achieve  the 
required  local  content  level  would 
have  their  imports  sharply  reduced  in 
the  following  year. 

The  bin  would  also  give  American 
manufacturers  the  chance  to  supply 
replacement  parts  to  all  auto  dealer- 
ships. All  auto  manufacturers  would 
have  to  notify  its  dealers  of  available 
U.S.-manufactured  parts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled, 

SEC.  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Prac- 
tices in  Automotive  Products  Act". 

SEC.  J.  DEFlNrnONS. 
As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "automotive  products" 
means  motor  vehicles  and  parts  for  motor 
vehicles. 

(2)  The  term  "domestic  part"  means  any 
material  or  part  used  In  manufacture  of  a 
motor  vehicle  if  such  material  or  part  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  The  term  "added  domestic  value" 
means— 

(A)  the  value  of  the  labor  and  of  the  do- 
mestic parts  used  by  a  vehicle  manufacturer 
in  the  production  of  automotive  products  In 
the  United  States  that  are  during  a  model 
year,  either  sold  by  that  manufacturer  in 
the  United  SUtes  or  exported  by  that  man- 
ufacturer to  foreign  countries  other  than 
Canada:  plus 

(B)  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  the  value  of  the  labor  and  of  the  do- 
mestic parts  used  by  that  manufacturer  In 
the  production  of  automotive  products  in 
Canada  that  are  sold  by  that  manufacturer 
during  such  model  year  in  the  United 
SUtes.  or 

(ii)  the  value  of  the  labor  and  of  the  do- 
mestic parts  used  by  that  manufacturer  In 
the  production  of  automotive  products  in 
the  United  SUtes  that  are  exported  by  that 
manufacturer  to  Canada  during  such  model 
year. 

(4)  The  term  "domestic  content  ratio" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  vehicle  manufac- 
turer for  any  model  year,  the  percentage  de- 
termined by  multiplying  by  one  hundred 
the  factor  obtained  by  dividing  the  added 
domestic  value  determined  for  that  manu- 
facturer for  that  model  year  under  para- 
graph (3)  by  the  aggregate  of  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  all  automotive  producU  sold  by 
that  manufacturer  In  the  United  SUtes 
during  that  model  year.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  production  cost  of 
an  automotive  product  Is  the  wholesale 
price  to  dealers  in  the  United  SUtes  for 
that  product  as  set  forth  i*"  the  vehicle  man- 
ufacturer's official  dealer  price  list  that  is  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  product  is  sold  at 
wholesale. 

(5)  The  term  "model  year"  means  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer's  annual  production 
period  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
which  includes  January  1  of  a  calendar  year, 
or  if  a  vehicle  manufacturer  does  not  have 


pounds. 

(7)  The  term  "parts  manufacturer"  means 
a  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  produc- 
ing parts  for  motor  vehicles. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon. 

(9)  The  term  "vehicle  manufacturer" 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  producing  motor  vehicles  for  ultimate 
reUll  sale  in  the  United  SUtes  and  includes 
as  one  entity  all  persons  who  control,  are 
controlled  by.  or  are  In  common  control 
with,  such  person.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  for  determining,  in  such  case  in 
which— 

(A)  more  than  one  ^rson  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  make  of  motor  vehicle,  which 
person  is  to  be  treated  as  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer of  such  make  for  purposes  of  Title 
I:  and 

(B)  two  vehicle  manufacturers  in  joint 
venture  produce  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  SUtes.  the  allocation  of  such  vehi- 
cles among  those  manufacturers  for  the 
purposes  of  Title  I. 

Such  term  also  includes  any  predecessor 
or  successor  of  such  a  vehicle  manufacturer 
to  the  extent  provided  under  rules  which 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
TITLE  I— rXJMESTlC  CONTENT  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES 

SEC.     101.     CONTENT    RA'HOS    FX3R    MODEL 
YEAR  1983  AND  THEREAFTER. 

For  each  model  year  beginning  after  June 
30.  1982.  the  minimum  domestic  content 
ratio  for  a  vehicle  manufacturer  shall  not  be 
less  than  that  specified  In  the  following 
Ubles: 

Model  Year  1983 

Number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles (Old  by  mmnufac- 
turer  In  the  United 

States    during    such   Minimum  domestic  eon- 
year  tent  ratio  (percent): 
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Not  over  100.000 

Over  100.000  but  not  over  150.000... 
Over  150.000  but  not  over  200.000... 
Over  200.000  but  not  over  500,000... 

Over  500,000 

MoDiL  Ybak  1984 

Nurot>er  of  motor  vehi- 
cles sold  by  manufac- 
turer In  the  tinlted 
States  during  such 
year: 

Not  over  100,000 

Over  100,000  but  not  over  150.000... 

Over  150,000  but  not  over  200.000... 

Over  200.000  but  not  over  500.000... 

Over  500,000 


0 

8.3 
16.7 
25 
30 


Minimum  domestic  con- 
tent ratio  (percent): 

0 

16.7 
33.3 
50 
60 

Each  Model  Yeah  Atter  Model  Year  1984 

Number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles sold  by  manufac- 
turer In  the  United 
States  during  such 
year 

Not  over  100.000 

Over  100.000  but  not  over  150.000... 

Over  150.000  but  not  over  200.000... 

Over  200.000  but  not  over  500.000... 

Over  500.000 

SEC.  103.  REPOR'HNG  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Iif  General.— Each  vehicle  manufac- 
turer that  produces  more  than  fifty  thou- 


Mlnimum  domestic  con- 
tent ratio  (percent): 
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sand  motor  vehicles  for  sale  in  the  United 
SUtes  during  any  model  year  after  model 
year  1981  must  provide  such  Information  to 
the  Secretary  regarding  the  production  and 
sale  of  motor  vehicles  and  automotive  parts 
as  the  Secretary  shiJl  require  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  this  title. 

(b)  COHFIDEKTIALITY  OF  iNPORMATIOIf.— All 

Information  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a 
vehicle  manufacturer  in  compliance  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  confidential  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  when  required  under 
court  order.  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, prescribe  such  confidentiality,  except 
that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  may  release  or  make 
public  any  such  information  in  any  aggre- 
gate or  summary  sUtistical  form  which  does 
not  directly  or  indirectly  disclose  the  identi- 
ty or  business  operations  of  the  manufactur- 
er who  submitted  the  information:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  release  upon  re- 
quest any  such  information  to  the  Congress 
or  any  committee  thereof. 

(c)  AwNUAL  Report.— As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  close  of  each  model  year  after 
June  30.  1982.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  make  available  to  the  public  a  report 
setting  forth  the  domestic  content  ratio 
achieved  by  each  vehicle  manufacturer 
during  such  model  year. 

SEC.  103.  RULES  AND  REOULAnONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

SEC.  104.  PROHIBFTED  ACTS  AND  SANCTIONS. 

(a)  Prohibited  Acts.— It  is  unlawful  for 
any  vehicle  manufacturer  to  violate  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Sanctiohs.— ( 1 )  If  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing In  accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  that  a  vehicle  manufac- 
turer has  Imowingly  committed  an  act  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  the  numl>er  of  motor  vehicles  that 
may.  during  the  model  year  after  the  model 
year  in  wtiich  such  violation  (xxurred.  be 
entered  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  the  manufactur- 
er concerned  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  were 
entered  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  that  manufac- 
turer durhig  the  m(xlel  year  in  which  such 
violation  occtuTed:  and 

(B)  the  parts  for  motor  vehicles  that  may 
be  entered  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  manufac- 
turer concerned  during  the  model  year  after 
the  mcxlel  year  in  which  such  violation  oc- 
curred may  not  exceed  in  aggregate  dutiable 
value  an  amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  dutiable  value  of  parts  for 
motor  vehicles  that  were  entered  by,  or  on 
behalf  of.  that  manufacturer  during  the 
model  year  in  which  such  violation  (k- 
curred. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine,  and 
certify  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  aggregate 
dutiable  value  of  parts  that  may  be  entered 
during  any  year  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
applies. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
the  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  in 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  Any  vehicle  manufacturer  against 
whom  Import  restrictions  are  Imtiosed  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  obtain  review  thereof  In 
the  appropriate  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such 


order  and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy 
of  such  notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in 
such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
upon  which  such  violation  or  import  restric- 
tion was  found,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  The  findings 
and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside 
by  such  court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  706(2)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  II— UNFAIR  ACTIONS  AFFECT- 
ING DOMESTIC  PARTS  MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

SEC.  201.  UNFAIR  ACTIONS  AFFECTING  DO- 
MESTIC PARTS  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS. 

(a)  Prohibited  acts.— It  is  unlawful  for  a 
vehicle  manufacturer  to  fall  to  carry  out  the 
following  actions: 

(1)  To  undertake  prompt  action,  after  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  parts  manufacturer— 

(A)  to  determine  whether  parts  produced 
In  the  United  SUtes  by  the  parts  manufac- 
turer satisfy  reasonable  standards  esUb- 
llshed  by  the  vehicle  manufacturer  for  use 
as  replacement  parts  for  motor  vehicies  pro- 
duced by  that  vehicle  manufacturer,  and 

(B)  If  the  determination  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  afflmative,  to  motif y  its  af- 
filiated dealers  of  the  determination. 

(2)  To  furnish  a  letter,  after  requested  to 
do  so  by  such  parts  manufacturer,  sUting 
that  the  parts  manufacturer  shall  assume  li- 
ability for  all  damages  that  may  result  from 
the  use  by  consumers  of  parts  made  by  the 
parts  manufacturer  as  replacement  parts  In 
motor  vehicles  produced  by  that  vehicle 
manufacturer. 

(b)  Civil  pen altt.— <  1 )  Any  manufacturer 
who  is  found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  554  of  Title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  have  committed  an  act  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  a  civil  penalty.  The 
amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000  for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  con- 
tinuing violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary,  or  his 
designee,  by  written  notice.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  prohibit- 
ed acts  committed  and,  with  respect  to  the 
violator,  the  degree  of  culpability,  any  histo- 
ry of  prior  offenses,  and  such  other  matters 
as  justice  may  require. 

(2)  Any  manufacturer  against  whom  a 
civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  paragrah  (U 
may  obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropri- 
ate court  of  the  United  SUtes  by  filing  a 
notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  si- 
multaneously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice 
by  certified  mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  file  in  such  court  a 
certified  copy  of  the  record  upon  which 
such  violation  was  foimd  or  such  penalty 
Imposed,  as  provided  in  Section  2112  of  Title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code.  The  findings  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  by 
such  court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  as  provided 
in  Section  706(2)  of  "ntle  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(3)  If  any  manufacturer  fails  to  pay  an  as- 
sessment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has 
become  a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or 
after  the  appropriate  court  has  enterred 
final  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 


Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes.  who 
shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  in  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes. 
In  such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
imposition  or  which  has  been  Imposed 
under  this  subsection. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  cosponsor  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  And  I  congratulate 
Senator  Ford  for  his  willingness  to 
take  on  this  issue  and  move  this  bill 
along. 

Mr.  President,  in  essence  this  bill 
simply  requires  that  all  firms  which 
sell  cars  in  this  country  produce  or 
purchase  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
parts  and  labor  that  go  into  them  here 
In  America.  That  is  precisely  the 
policy  now  in  effect  in  dozens  of  coun- 
tries, either  through  above-board  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  proposed  here  or 
sub-rosa  nontariff  barriers  which  pre- 
vent foreign-made  cars  from  achieving 
reasonable  levels  of  sales. 

The  rationale  for  local  content  is 
both  simple  and  compelling:  as  the 
auto  Industry  shifts  to  a  world  car  sce- 
nario, economic  forces  will  compel 
firms  to  locate  production  facilities 
throughout  the  globe  rather  than  con- 
centrating their  efforts  in  any  given 
region  or  even  any  given  country.  Be- 
cause other  nations  do  not  enjoy  the 
standard  of  living  we  have  achieved 
and  have  not  been  able  to  build  into 
their  economic  systems  the  kinds  of 
social  policies  that  we  have,  they  wlU 
enjoy  an  obvious  advantage  over  us  in 
terms  of  direct  production  costs.  These 
will  result  In  one  of  two  outcomes: 
either  we  will  lose  production  and  em- 
plosrment  to  other  countries  or  we  will 
find  that  wage  and  regulatory  deci- 
sions will  be  determined  by  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  foreign  countries 
rather  than  by  American  needs  and  in- 
terests—a trend  which  is  already  be- 
coming all  too  real. 

We  need,  then,  to  establish  policies 
which  give  the  American  economy 
more  control  over  what  ought  to  be 
our  own  internal  decisions.  That 
cannot  be  done  as  long  as  producers 
who  build  abroad  can  sell  here  in  such 
great  quantities.  For  example,  foreign 
producers  pay  no  social  security  taxes, 
do  not  contribute  to  imemployment 
fimds  and  have  no  obligation  to  meet 
domestic  environmental  regulations  In 
their  production  procedures.  Similarly, 
our  wages  are  higher  than  theirs;  not 
as  a  function  of  union  greed  but 
rather  as  a  result  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  the  historical  prosperity 
which  the  industry  enjoyed.  We 
cannot  realistically  be  expected  to 
modify  all  of  those  costs  without 
making  unacceptable  changes  in  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Since  we 
cannot,  and  should  not,  meet  the  com- 
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petition  in  these  areas,  what  we 
should  do  is  make  sure  that  the  com- 
petition meets  us.  That  can  be  done  by 
requiring  them  to  produce  a  given  per- 
centage of  their  product  In  this  coun- 
try under  our  competitive  conditions. 
That  is  precisely  what  Volkswagen  of 
America  has  done  and  Is  doing  with  its 
American  production  facilities.  And  it 
is  what  other  foreign  producers  should 
do— eith*'r  through  voluntary  action 
or  as  a  result  of  a  legislative  require- 
ment. 

Local  content.  Mr.  President,  is  a  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  which  Is  rooted  In  equity. 
We  do  not  foreclose  the  consiimer's 
right  to  purchase  any  kind  of  car  they 
might  wish:  we  simply  Insure  the  right 
of  American  workers  to  compete  for 
Jobs.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  relndustrlalizing  this  country. 
This  legislation  would  help  us  do  Just 
that.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Increasing  employment.  This 
legislation  would  help  us  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  talk  has 
long  since  passed.  Now  It  Is  time  to  act. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed auto  workers,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  in 
the  supplier  industries  deserve  noth- 
ing less.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
under  section  38  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain depreciable  property  used  by  hos- 
pitals owned  and  operated  by  govern- 
ment units;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TAX  Bxnrrrs  for  Hosprr/u.  KniPimrT 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
known  section  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  an  attorney  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Robert  H.  Merrttt.  Jr.  His  re- 
search, in  conjunction  with  William 
Andrews  and  Roy  Clark  of  the  Wake 
County  hospital  system,  makes  clear 
that  revision  of  section  48(a)(5)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  help 
many  financially  distressed  hospitals 
owned  or  nan  by  local  government 
units. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
offering  legislation  to  remedy  a  situa- 
tion that  truly  needs  attention.  I  am 
encouraged  that  we  may  be  able  to 
achieve  speedy  consideration  of  my 
bill.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  discussed 
this  proposal  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  agree  that  it  has  great 
merit. 

In  addition,  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Corporation  Branch  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  indicates  that 
he  has  urged  the  IRS  to  "act  favor- 
ably upon"  Mr.  Merrltt's  recommenda- 
tion. 

Section  48(aK5)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  prohibits  a  taxpayer  from 
taking  the  investment  tax  credit  on 
property   leased   to   a    'governmental 


unit."  The  same  property  leased  by 
the  taxpayer  to  a  nongovernmental 
unit  would  qualify  for  the  investment 
tax  credit.  This  disparity  makes  little 
sense  in  today's  economy.  Correction 
of  the  disparity  would  create  a  new 
source  of  capital  for  "goverrunental 
units"  and  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  the  costs  of  government. 

CVUKDtT  LAW 

The  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions applying  in  this  area  clearly 
sUte  that  no  taxpayer  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Investment  tax  credit  if 
he  leases  property  to  a  "governmental 
unit."  Code  section  48(a)(5)  readS  as 
follows: 

Property  uaed  by  governmental  unit*.— 
Property  uaed  by  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  any 
International  organization,  or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
shall  not  be  treated  as  Section  38  property. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
International  Telecommunications  Satellite 
Consortium,  the  International  Maritime 
Satellite  Organization,  and  any  successor  or- 
ganization of  such  Consortium  or  Organiza- 
tion shall  not  be  treated  as  an  International 
organization.  If  any  qualified  rehabilitated 
building  Is  used  by  the  governmental  unit 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  such 
building  which  Is  attrlbuuble  to  qualified 
rehabUlUUon  expenditures. 

The  Treasury  regulation  section 
1.48-l(k)  amplifying  the  Code  section 
reads  as  follows: 

Property  used  by  governmental  units.— 
The  term  "section  38  property"  does  not  in- 
clude property  used  by  the  United  SUtes. 
any  SUte  (Including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) or  political  subdivision  thereof,  any 
international  organization  (as  defined  In 
Section  7701(a)(18))  other  than  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite  Consor- 
tium or  any  successor  organization,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
SUtes,  of  any  sUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  of  any  such  international  organi- 
zation. The  term  "property  used  by  the 
United  SUtea,  etc."  means  (1)  property 
owned  by  any  such  governmental  unit 
(whether  or  not  leased  to  another  person), 
and  (2)  property  leased  to  any  such  govern- 
mental unit.  Thus,  for  example,  a  daU  proc- 
essing or  copying  machine  which  Is  leased  to 
any  such  governmental  unit  would  be  con- 
sidered as  property  used  by  such  govern- 
mental unit.  Property  leased  by  another 
person  to  any  such  governmental  unit  or 
leased  by  such  governmental  unit  to  an- 
other person  is  not  section  38  property  to 
either  the  lessor  or  the  lessee,  and  in  either 
case,  the  lessor  may  not  elect  under  Section 
1.48-4  to  treat  the  lessee  of  such  property  as 
having  purchased  such  property  for  pur- 
poses of  the  credit  allowed  by  Section  38. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  property 
leased  on  a  casual  or  short-term  basis  to  any 
such  governmental  unit. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  term 
"governmental  unit"  includes  not  only 
the  United  States  and  the  several 
States,  but  also  the  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof.  Political  subdivisions  in- 
clude all  cities,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, and  each  and  every  arm,  branch, 
or  ancillary  function  associated  with 


the  respective  city,  county,  or  munici- 
pality. Included  in  that  definition, 
therefore,  would  be  any  county-run 
hospiUls.  While  a  change  in  section 
48(a)(5)  would  affect  other  entities 
covered  by  the  "governmental  unit" 
definition,  the  principal  purpose  of 
this  document  Is  to  demonstrate  the 
benefit  of  repeal  of  section  48(a)(5)  for 
county-run  hospitals. 

ADVKRSE  crr«cT  or  ctnumrT  law 
Disallowing  the  Investment  tax 
credit  for  property  leased  to  "govern- 
mental units"  hampers  the  ability  of  a 
"governmental  unit"  to  raise  needed 
capital.  The  law  essentially  prohibits 
"governmental  units"  from  tapping 
private  capital  sources.  It  also  places  a 
"governmental  unit"  at  a  disadvantage 
where  leasing  transactions  are  con- 
cerned. Investors  who  might  otherwise 
be  encouraged  to  provide  needed  cap- 
ital to  a  "governmental  unit."  would 
be  well  advised— and  Indeed  are  ad- 
vised—to  invest  elsewhere. 

Take  for  example  hospital  equip- 
ment. Certainly,  a  taxpayer  would 
rather  purchase  and  provide  medical 
equipment  to  a  private  hospital  where 
he  can  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  than  purchase 
and  provide  the  same  equipment  to  a 
county-run  hospital  where  no  such 
benefit  Is  available.  Accordingly,  sec- 
tion 48(a)(5)  has  the  effect  of  discour- 
aging Individual  taxpayers  from  pro- 
viding equipment  to  county-run  hospi- 
tals. There  is  no  rational  basis  for  this 
result  since  county-run  hospitals  need 
medical  equipment  Just  as  much  as 
private  hospitals.  Indeed,  the  county- 
run  hospital  may  have  an  even  greater 
need  for  the  equipment  since  the 
county-run  hospital  is  required  by  law 
to  provide  medical  care  for  Indigent 
patients  and  the  private  hospital  Is 
not. 

ORIGIHAL  PURPOSE  Of  IKVESTHDrT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  was  to  stimulate  In- 
vestment In  depreciable  machinery 
and  equipment.  This  Is  evident  from 
the  committee  report  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962.  The  idea  was  to  provide 
taxpayers  with  an  incentive  to  pur- 
chase new  plant  and  equipment  since, 
by  reason  of  the  investment  tax  credit, 
the  plant  and  equipment  would  cost 
less.  (House  of  Representatives  Rept. 
No.  1447.  87th  Congress,  2d  session 
(1962).  1962-3  C.B.  412).  This  same 
conunlttee  report  states  that  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  exception  was  placed 
in  the  law  In  1962  because  allowing  the 
investment  tax  credit  in  a  lease  to  a 
■governmental  unit"  would  not  result 
<n  the  Increased  use  of  such  property 
by  "governmental  units."  Obviously, 
the  use  of  equipment  by  "governmen- 
tal units"  has  increased  substantially 
since  1962  and  these  "governmental 
units"  have  had  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  equipment. 
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Section  48(a)(5)  has  discouraged  out- 
side funding  for  this  equipment. 

Ironically,  the  rationale  for  allowing 
the  Investment  tax  credit  In  the  first 
place  is  an  even  more  appropriate  ra- 
tionale for  allowing  the  Investment 
tax  credit  for  uses  by  a  "governmental 
unit."  The  rationale,  as  stated  by  the 
committee  report,  was  that  by  reason 
of  the  investment  tax  credit,  the 
equipment  would  cost  less.  If  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  equipment  used  in  the  private 
sector,  it  should  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
equipment  to  the  public  sector.  What 
better  reason  is  there  to  allow  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  equipment 
used  by  a  "governmental  unit." 

EPFECT  OW  COUimr-RUW  HOSPITALS 

While  the  repeal  of  section  48(a)(5) 
would  be  beneficial  to  other  "govern- 
ment units."  its  repeal,  or  at  least  its 
revision  to  exclude  county-nm  hospi- 
tals will  significantly  benefit  county- 
run  hospitals.  Repeal  of  section 
48(a)(5)  could  substantially  reduce  the 
capital  requirements  of  county-run 
hospitals  since  much  of  the  needed 
capital  could  be  supplied  by  private  In- 
dividuals at  cheaper  cost. 

Currently,  if  a  county-nm  hospital 
wishes  to  make  a  capital  expenditure 
It  must,  first,  raise  rates,  second,  go  to 
the  open  bond  market,  and  third,  lease 
equipment.  If  the  county-run  hospital 
opts  to  raise  Its  rates,  it  must  do  so 
well  in  advance  of  the  anticipated  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  accumulate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  purchase  the  equipment 
at  a  later  date.  This  method  automati- 
cally and  prematurely  raises  hospital 
costs.  If  the  county-run  hospital  opts 
to  go  directly  to  the  bond  market.  It 
becomes  a  direct  competitor  with  the 
private  sector  and  may  well  be  incur- 
ring unnecessary  additional  marketing 
costs.  If  the  county-run  hospital  leases 
equipment.  It  must  do  so  without  ben- 
efit of  the  Investment  tax  credit  to  its 
lessors.  Consequently,  the  costs  of 
leasing  to  the  coimty-run  hospital  will 
necessarily  be  greater. 

ALTZRH ATIVE  FINAIfCIIfG  METHOD  AVAILABLE  IF 

SECTION  48  (aMSI  WERE  REPEALED 

If  section  48(a)(5)  were  repealed, 
county-nm  hospitals  could  look  to  pri- 
vate individuals  to  furnish  much  of 
their  equipment  costs.  In  many  cases, 
the  physicians  practicing  at  these  hos- 
pitals would  provide  the  capital  for 
the  equipment.  Lower  cost  could  be 
obtained  since  the  primary  investment 
motives  of  the  physicians  would  be  the 
obtaining  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
while  providing  modem  equipment  at 
the  location  of  their  practice.  The 
profit  motive  to  the  physicians  would 
be  secondary  since  the  physicians' 
income  is  being  generated  by  the  use 
of  the  equipment  in  their  medical 
practice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  hos- 
pital can  negotiate  a  favorable  lease 
with  the  physicians  for  reduced  cost. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 


hospital  would  be  in  a  position  to  ne- 
gotiate an  even  more  favorable  lease 
since,  in  most  cases,  the  equipment 
subject  to  the  lease  would  be  paid  off. 
Indeed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  physicians  from  giving  the 
equipment  to  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  the  lease;  In  which  case  a  hospital 
could  ultimately  obtain  high-technolo- 
gy equipment  free  of  charge. 

While  the  investment  scenario  de- 
scribed above  could  be  characterized 
as  a  tax  shelter  for  doctors,  such  a 
characterization  ignores  practical  re- 
ality. First,  the  physicians  do  have  the 
capital  and  the  credit  worthiness  to  fi- 
nance the  equipment.  The  capital  is 
there,  waiting  to  be  utilized.  Second, 
the  scenario  keeps  the  dollars  made  by 
the  physician  at  the  place  of  his  prac- 
tice; that  is,  the  hospital.  The  scenario 
creates  a  sort  of  reinvestment  program 
for  the  physicians. 

Third,  the  physicians  already  Invest 
heavily  In  tax-sheltered  investments 
and  the  scenario  merely  gives  the  phy- 
sicians a  reason  to  invest  right  there  in 
the  hospital  rather  in  some  other  tax 
shelter.  Revenue  loss  therefore  would 
be  minimal.  Fourth,  the  burden  of 
equipping  the  hospital  could  be  borne, 
at  least  in  part,  by  someone  other 
than  the  hospital.  Fifth,  the  ability  of 
the  hospital  to  have  modem  equip- 
ment on  haiid  would  not  be  limited  by 
Its  own  financial  position.  Lenders 
could  look  to  the  credit  worthiness  of 
the  physicians. 

Sixth,  county-run  hospitals  would 
not  have  to  raise  their  rates  prema- 
turely in  order  to  accumulate  fimds 
for  equipment.  This  factor  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  has  an  imme- 
diate impact  on  reduction  or  stabiliza- 
tion of  hospital  costs.  If  all  these  fac- 
tors are  considered,  the  major  benefit 
is  to  the  taxpayer  who  will  get  better 
medical  care  at  less  cost. 

CONCLUSION 

Economic  conditions  In  the  coimtry 
In  1962  were  substantially  different 
from  economic  conditions  today.  Ctir- 
rently,  the  United  States,  the  several 
States,  the  counties,  the  cities,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  any  and  all  other 
"governmental  units"  are  struggling  to 
provide  services  that  they  can  111 
afford  to  provide.  While  the  taxpayers 
have,  up  to  now,  been  able  to  foot  the 
bill  for  these  services  there  are  clear 
Indications  that  the  cost  of  many  of 
these  services  is  begirming  to  reach 
beyond  the  financial  capabilities  of 
the  taxpayers. 

Thus  it  is  that  better  and  cheaper 
ways  to  provide  these  services  must  be 
found  or  "goverrunental  imits"  such  as 
hospitals  will  be  forced  to  curtail  serv- 
ices. The  repeal,  or  at  least  the  sub- 
stantial revision,  of  section  48(a)(5) 
will  help  in  developing  less  expensive 
ways  by  which  "governmental  units" 
may  provide  their  services  and  will 
open  up  sources  of  capital  heretofore 
unavailable   to   them.   Under  current 


economic  conditions  there  Is  no  ration- 
al basis  for  section  48(a)(5).  Its  repeal 
could  well  help  solve  some  nagging 
budget  problems  faced  by  "govern- 
mental units." 

The  total  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of 
present  tax  advantages  for  certain 
types  of  investment  would  not  in- 
crease, but  would  be  slightly  redistrib- 
uted to  assist  "government  units"  such 
as  county-run  hospitals. 

If  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
considers  any  tax  legislation  this  year, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  that  panel  to 
give  every  consideration  to  this  worthy 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  President 
from  Mr.  Robert  H.  Merritt,  Jr.,  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  and  the  response  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also 
ask  that  the  text  of  my  blU  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2302 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  48(a)(S)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  property 
used  by  a  hospital  owned  and  operated  by  a 
governmental  unit.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1981. 

Robert  H.  Mkrrttt,  Jr., 
Raieigh,  N.C.,  December  3,  1981. 
President  Ronald  R.  Reagan, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  I  am  writing  to 
suggest  a  possible  means  by  which  medical 
care  costs  and  governmental  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance medical  costs  could  be  reduced.  In 
particular,  I  am  suggesting  the  rep)eal  or  re- 
drafting of  Section  48(a)(5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  As  presently  written,  Section 
48(aK5)  eliminates  the  avaUabillty  of  the  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit  with  respect  to  proper- 
ty which  is  used  by  a  governmental  unit. 

A  governmental  unit  includes  a  county- 
run  hospital.  C^urrently,  such  hospitals  must 
utilize  their  own  credit  worthiness  to 
borrow  funds  for  purchasing  and/or  leasing 
equipment  for  use  in  their  facilities.  This 
practice  places  a  county-run  hospital  in 
competition  with  private  individuals  and 
corporations  for  capital  fimds  at  traditional 
lending  Institutions.  Ultimately,  this  compe- 
tition leads  to  inflation,  higher  costs  to  the 
hospital,  higher  costs  to  the  patient,  and 
higher  costs  to  the  Uxpayer  who  is  financ- 
ing medical  costs  through  govemmentally- 
sponsored  medical  Insurance  plans. 

Capital  fimding  for  hospital  equipment  is 
abundantly  available  from  physicians  prac- 
ticing at  these  hospitals.  Unfortunately, 
current  tax  laws  discourage  these  physicians 
from  investing  their  capital  funds  In  their 
hospitals  and  instead,  these  physicians 
search  out  questionable  tax  shelters  to 
obtain  the  very  benefit  that  Section  48(aK5) 
denies.  If  the  Investment  Tax  Oedit  were 
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available  to  these  physlclaM  In  the  context 
of  an  equipment  lea»e  to  a  govemmentally- 
run  hospital,  an  attractive  Investment  op- 
portunity would  be  provided.  The  hospital, 
through  arms-length  negotiations  with  the 
physicians,  could  obtain  necessary  equip- 
ment at  substantially  reduced  costs  generat- 
ing a  corresponding  reduction  In  medical 
care  costs.  Further  incentive  for  the  physi- 
cians' Investment  would  be  the  mere  fact 
that  they  would  be  providing  the  availabil- 
ity of  modem  medical  equipment  at  the 
very  hospital  where  they  are  practicing.  The 
Impact  on  revenue  would  be  insutwtantlal  in 
that  the  physlcans  are  currently  obtaining 
similar  tax  benefits  in  other  tax  shelters. 

Section  48(aK5)  was  place  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  different  economic  times. 
It  Is  my  beUef  that  a  reversal  of  this  rule 
would  be  appropriate,  beneficial,  and  politi- 
cally Justifiable  under  current  economic 
conditions.  I  believe  that  repeal  of  Section 
48<aH5)  could  unlock  a  storehouse  of  capital 
which  Is  currently  being  used  for  less  pro- 
ductive projects  and  generate  savings  to 
govemmentally-run  hospitals. 

I  appreciate  your  time  in  looking  at  this 
matter  and  I  would  be  happy  to  elaborate 
on  this  concept  if  you  should  so  desire. 
Sincerely. 

RoBBT  H.  Mnuurr.  Jr. 

IirmuiAL  Rkvuittx  Skrvicx. 
WatMngton.  D.C.  January  21.  1982. 
Mr.  ROBKKT  H.  MnMTT.  Jr.. 
RaleigK  N.C. 

Deab  Mx.  MnuuTT  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  to  President  Rea<an  dated  De- 
cember 3.  1981.  regarding  the  availability  of 
inveftment  credit  with  respect  to  property 
used  by  a  governmental  unit.  You  believe 
that  Section  48(a)<5)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  should  be  repealed,  and  the  White 
House  has  referred  your  letter  to  us  for  our 
consideration. 

Section  48<aX5)  of  the  Code  provides  that 
any  property  used  by  a  governmental  unit 
generally  does  not  qualify  for  the  invest- 
ment credit.  Section  1.48-l(k)  of  the  Income 
Tax  Regulations  provides  that  property 
"used  by  a  governmental  unit"  Includes 
property  owned  by  the  governmental  unit  as 
well  as  property  leased  to  the  governmental 
unit.  The  same  regulation  defines  "govern- 
mental unit"  to  Include  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 

The  Investment  credit  provisions  were 
passed  by  Congress  in  1983  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate Investment  in  depreciable  machinery 
and  equipment.  In  this  regard,  the  Commit- 
tee Report  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1982  pro- 
vides that.  "The  investment  credit  will  stim- 
ulate Investment  because— as  a  direct  offset 
against  the  tax  otherwise  payable— It  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  acquiring  depreciable 
assets.  This  reduced  cost  will  stimulate  addi- 
tional Investment  since  It  Increases  the  ex- 
pected profit  from  their  use.  The  invest- 
ment credit  will  also  encourage  investment 
because  it  Increases  the  funds  available  for 
investment."  See  House  of  Representatives 
Reports:  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1447.  87th  Cong., 
3nd  Sess.  (1982).  1982-3  C.B.  412. 

With  respect  to  Section  48(a)(5)  of  the 
Code,  the  Committee  Report  explains  why 
property  used  by  governmental  units  cannot 
qualify  for  the  investment  credit:  "Property 
leased  to  governmental  units  is  omitted 
since  allowing  the  lessor  in  such  cases  an  In- 
vestment credit  would  not  be  expected  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  such  property  by  the  gov- 
ernmental units."  House  of  Representatives 
Reports:  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1447.  87th  Cong.. 
2nd  Sess.  (1982).  1982-3  C.B.  418. 


As  you  have  Indicated,  county-run  hospi- 
tals must  compete  with  private  individuals 
and  corporations  for  capital  funds  at  lend- 
ing Institutions.  The  change  you  have  sug- 
gested would  make  a  new  source  of  capital 
available  to  these  hospitals  from  which  they 
could  obtain  necessary  equipment  at  a  lower 
cost.  Thus,  It  appears  that.  In  light  of  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  a  govenunental 
unit,  such  as  a  county-run  hospital,  would 
increase  its  use  of  depreciable  property  if 
the  tax  laws  encouraged  physicians  to  invest 
capital  funds  in  their  hospitals. 

We  appreciate  you  taking  the  time  to 
bring  this  matter  to  our  attention.  We  will 
forward  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Legisla- 
tion and  Regulations  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Chief  Counsel  with  our  reconunendatlon 
that  they  act  favorably  upon  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOHM  L.  Crawtoro, 
Chief.  Corporation  Tax  BrancKm 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 
S.  2303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  dlsp<Mal  of  foreign  excess  proper- 
ty, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

DISPOSAL  or  PORXIGN  EXCKSS  PROPKRTY 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing by  request  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  legislation  was  proposed  In 
executive  communication  No.  2172, 
dated  October  22.  1981.  and  referred  to 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
on  November  4,  1981. 1  am  introducing 
this  measure  so  that  the  public  may 
have  a  legislative  proposal  upon  which 
to  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrlge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  dated  October 
22,  1981,  a  copy  of  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  describing  the  legislation, 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
full  In  the  Record. 

S.  2303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Revresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section 
402  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  512  (a))  is  hereby  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authority  of  ExBcxmvx  Aontcr.— 
Foreign  excess  property  not  disposed  of 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
may  be  disposed  of  (1)  by  sale,  exchange, 
lease,  or  transfer,  for  cash,  credit  or  other 
property,  with  or  without  warranty  and 
upon  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
head  of  the  executive  agency  concerned 
deems  proper,  or  (2)  for  foreign  currencies 
or  credits,  or  substantial  benefits  or  the  dis- 
charge of  claims  resulting  from  the  compro- 
mise or  settlement  of  such  claims  by  any  ex- 
ecutive agency  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
whenever  the  head  of  the  executive  agency 
concerned  determines  that  it  Is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  do  so;  but  In  no 
event  shall  any  property  be  disposed  of 
without  notice  having  been  given  that  its 


importation  into  the  United  SUtes  is  pro- 
hibited unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  the  determination  required  by  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  Such  property 
may  be  disposed  of  without  advertising 
when  the  head  of  the  executive  agency  con- 
cerned finds  so  doing  to  be  most  practicable 
and  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Ooverrunent. 
The  head  of  each  executive  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  proper- 
ty may  execute  such  documents  for  the 
transfer  of  title  or  other  Interest  in  proper- 
ty and  take  such  other  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  proper  to  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty: and  may  authorize  the  abandonment, 
destruction,  or  donation  of  foreign  excess 
property  under  his  control  which  has  no 
commercial  value  or  the  estimated  cost  of 
care  and  handling  of  which  would  exceed 
the  estimated  proceeds  from  its  sale." 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  512)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Restriction  on  Import  Into  the  Cus- 
toms Territory  or  the  United  States.— No 
foreign  excess  property  disposed  of  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  nor 
property  originally  exported  by  grant  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981.  as  amended,  by  sale  under 
chapter  2  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
or  by  commercial  export  licensed  under 
chapter  3  of  that  Act,  If  such  property  is  of 
United  States  manufacture,  shall  be  import- 
ed into  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  determined  that  the  importation  of 
such  property  would  not  have  an  adverse 
impact  upon  markets  in  the  United  States. 
No  determination  shall  be  required,  howev- 
er, for  any  such  property  Imported  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
upon  certification  by  a  cognizant  Federal 
agency  that  the  property  will  be  reexported. 
Any  military  surplus  property  of  U.S.  manu- 
facture which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  this  prohibition  shall 
also  be  subject  to  this  prohibition." 

Sec  2  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  404  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
514(b))  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  head  of  any  agency  performing  func- 
tions authorized  by  this  title  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  such  functions.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  may  Include  a  requirement 
to  maintain  records  relating  to  the  sale, 
transfer  and  Importation  of  property  dis- 
posed of  under  this  title  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years  following  the  date  of  Im- 
portation Into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

(b)  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  514)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f )  as  follows: 

"(f)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued  thereun- 
der may  result  In  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  authority  to  Import  proi)erty  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  three  years.  In  addition  to 
other  penalties  provided  by  law." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  90th  day  following  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 
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The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Importation  of  foreign  excess  property. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  found  that 
the  importation  of  such  property  would  not 
have  an  adverse  Impact  u[>on  markets  In  the 
United  States,  would  Include  certain  catego- 
ries of  foreign  surplus  property  heretofore 
not  subject  to  review  procedures,  would 
make  the  proposed  review  procedures  appli- 
cable only  to  foreign  excess  or  similar  sur- 
plus property  which  Is  of  United  States 
manufacture,  and  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
review  the  return  of  foreign  surpluses  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities,  food,  or  cotton  or 
woolen  goods. 

In  the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  volume  of 
requests  of  the  Importation  of  foreign 
excess  property  (PEP)  has  decreasd  signifi- 
cantly from  post- World  War  11  levels,  with  a 
consequent  decrease  In  their  potential  for 
adverse  Impact  upon  the  Nation's  economy. 
Moreover,  a  more  exacting  economic  crite- 
rion has  been  applied  to  the  Importation  of 
FEP  than  has  been  applied  to  the  disposal 
of  domestic  surplus  property,  which  later 
category  has  comprised  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  surplus  disposals  since 
1984. 

This  proposal  would  change  the  more 
stringent  economic  criterion  applicable  to 
the  Importation  of  foreign  excess  property 
currently  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  an  affirmative  finding  that 
the  importation  of  such  property,  regardless 
of  the  value  and/or  volume  of  the  property, 
would  relieve  a  domestic  shortage  or  other- 
wise benefit  the  economy,  to  a  test  of 
whether  such  Imports  would  or  would  not 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  economy. 
The  no-adverse-lmpact  economic  criterion 
proposed  herein  would  substantially  reduce 
the  burdens  on  both  the  Government  and 
Importers  of  FEP  by  ( I )  allowing  greater  re- 
liance on  Import  authorization  by  published 
general  determinations  for  certain  property 
categories.  (2)  eliminating  in  most  cases  in- 
dividual application  and  pre-lmport  review, 
and  (3)  substituting  a  declaration-type  entry 
procedure  In  lieu  of  the  case-by-case  review 
and  determination.  Case-by-case  review  pro- 
cedures would  thereafter  be  required  only 
for  import-sensitive  kinds  of  property  or  im- 
portations of  a  quantity  of  property  beyond 
that  authorized  in  a  published  general  de- 
termination. 

Current  law,  in  addition,  has  yielded  in- 
consistent results  in  that  it  does  not  subject 
to  the  Import  review  procedures  certain 
property  excessed  overseas  by  foreign  gov- 
ernment agencies,  originally  shipped  abroad 
pursuant  to  U.S.  military  assistance  (MAP) 
or  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  programs, 
and  physically  and  commercially  indistin- 
guishable from  foreign  excess  property  sub- 
ject to  the  Act.  Because  the  law  currently 
does  not  apply  to  such  categories  of  proper- 
ty it  is  necessary  to  document  the  source  of 
surplus  property  proposed  for  Import  and 
determine  whether  each  specific  shipment 
Is  or  is  not  PHP  as  defined  by  the  Act. 
When  the  source  of  the  property  cannot  be 
documented,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
practical  effect  Is  the  exclusion  of  the  prop- 
erty from  Importation,  regardless  of  (1) 
whether  the  property  Is  In  fact  FEP  and  (2) 
whether  Its  entry  would  be  found  to  satisfy 
the  economic  criterion  set  by  law.  This  situ- 
ation has  been  a  substantial  burden  on  Im- 
porters and  has  resulted  In  additional  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Government.  The 


proposed  legislation  would  adjust  this  policy 
anomaly  by  subjecting  MAP  and  FMS  prop- 
erty to  the  pro{K>sed  amended  procedures. 
Imports  of  such  property  by  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agency,  or  its  contractor,  as  well  as 
temporary  imports  for  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion, either  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  by  a 
foreign  government  in  cooperation  with  a 
U.S.  agency,  would,  of  course,  not  be  subject 
to  the  Import  restriction. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make  the 
proposed  review  procedures  applicable  only 
to  foreign  excess  or  similar  surplus  property 
which  is  of  United  States  manufacture. 
Presently.  FEP  manufactured  overseas  is 
subject  to  the  review  procedures,  and  be- 
cause the  Importation  of  such  materiel  Is  al- 
ready subject  to  applicable  tariff  laws,  the 
additional  review  procedures  are  unneces- 
sary. 

Imports  of  foreign  excess  food  and  other 
agricultural  products,  currently  subject  to 
control  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  been  rare.  Formal  application  and 
review  mechanisms  have  never  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
no-adverse-lmpact  criterion  would  effective- 
ly eliminate  the  need  for  any  control.  His- 
torically, In  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  exercised  Jurisdiction  over 
finished  products  with  agricultural  content, 
such  as  C-ratlons,  wool  blankets  and  cotton 
shirts.  It  is  expected  that  Department  of 
Commerce  Jurisdiction  over  such  processed 
food  suid  products  would  be  maintained 
under  the  present  proposal. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  changes  dis- 
cussed above,  the  proposed  amenclment  of 
Subsection  (b)  of  Section  404  will  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  specific  author- 
ity to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
statute  currently  does  not  expressly  provide 
for  rule-making  authority,  although  regula- 
tions have  been  Issued  on  the  basis  of  Im- 
plied authority. 

Administrative  sanctions,  including  sus- 
pension or  rev(x»tlon  of  the  authority  to 
Import  prot>erty  In  the  covered  categories, 
for  violations  of  the  statute  or  implement- 
ing regulations  are  also  specifically  provid- 
ed. Criminal  penalties  already  exist  for 
fraudulent  misrepresentations  (18  U.S.C. 
1001 )  and  willful  violations  of  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. A  record-keeping  requirement  Is  also 
proposed  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforce- 
ment of  administrative  sanctions.  Because 
such  record-keeping  requirement  is  consist- 
ent with  normal  business  practices,  it  Is  not 
expected  to  Increase  burdens  on  most  Im- 
porters. 

A  90-day  delay  In  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments Is  proposed  In  order  to  provide  both 
sufficient  prior  notice  to  all  parties  Intend- 
ing to  Import  property  and  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  new  regulations  and 
pnxsedures  appropriate  to  the  amended  Act. 

The  Secretary  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  22,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  F>resident:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.",  together  with  a  supporting  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 


objection  to  the  presentation  of  ttiis  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Balorige, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.^ 


By  Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond): 
S.  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

LIMITING  application  OP  THE  EXCLUSIONARY 

RULE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  new  section  3505,  to  chapter 
223  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
fourth  amendment  exclusionary  rule 
In  Federal  court  proceedings.  The  bill 
will  provide  that  evidence  obtained  as 
a  result  of  a  search  and  seizure  and 
which  is  otherwise  admissible  shall  not 
be  excluded  In  a  pr(x:eeding  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  if  the  search  and 
seizure  was  tmdertaken  in  a  reasona- 
ble, good  faith  belief  that  it  was  In 
conformity  with  the  fourth  amend- 
ment or,  If  to  exclude  such  evidence 
would  constitute  a  grave  miscarriage 
of  Justice.  This  bill  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill  modifying  the  exclusionary 
rule  offered  by  Senator  Thurmond, 
differing  only  from  Senator  Thur- 
MOND's  bill.  S.  2231.  by  adding  the  ad- 
ditional clause  preventing  the  exclu- 
sion of  evidence  If  a  grave  miscarriage 
of  justice  would  result  from  Its  exclu- 
sion. I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Hatch 
and  Senator  Thurmond,  the  authors 
of  the  other  bills  specifically  dealing 
with  modifying  the  exclusionary  rule, 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
blU. 

The  exclusionary  nile  is  a  judicially 
created  rule  uinder  which  evidence  Is 
barred  from  Introduction  at  a  proceed- 
ing such  as  a  criminal  trial  If  the  evi- 
dence is  determined  to  have  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  a  search  or  seizure 
that  violated  the  first  clause  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  rule  Is  of 
comparatively  recent  vintage  and  was 
not  even  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  context  of  the  fourth 
amendment  until  1914.  123  years  after 
the  fourth  amendment  was  adopted;  it 
has  only  been  held  applicable  to  State 
criminal  proceedings  for  the  past  20 
years. 

There  are  no  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory provisions  which  specifically  set 
limits  on  what  Is  meant  by  an  "unrea- 
sonable" search  or  seizure.  Instead  the 
law  In  this  su-ea  is  an  amalgam  of  cases 
dealing  with  a  vast  range  of  issues  re- 
lating to  the  undertaking  of  searches 
and  seizures.  Yet  courts  continue  to 
apply  the  nile  even  as  they  continue 
to  develop  the  law  of  search  and  sei- 
zures. The  heart  of  the  present  prob- 
lem In  application  of  the  rule  Is  that  It 
has  been  expanded  gradually  by  the 
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conrtfi  to  apply  in  situations  in  which 
the  rule  cannot  possibly  serve  its  pri- 
mary purpose  of  deterring  police  mis- 
conduct. In  my  experience  as  a  former 
prosecutor,  I  have  seen  this  distortion 
of  the  rule's  purpose  result  in  grave  in- 
justice as  well  as  a  substantial  cost  to 
our  society  as  law  enforcement  officers 
and  private  citizens  alike  have  lost 
faith  in  our  criminal  justice  system.  I 
have  seen,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stated,  that  the  rule  "deflects  the 
truthfinding  process  and  often  frees 
the  guilty." 

This  bill  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system  by  allowing  courts  greater 
access  to  all  reliable  evidence  relevant 
in  determining  the  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  the  defendant,  and  to  promote  re- 
newed respect  for  that  system  as  a 
search  for  the  truth  in  the  minds  of 
our  citizens.  It  Is  intended  to  aid  the 
courts  in  that  search  for  the  truth  and 
in  criminal  cases,  where  the  police 
have  reasonably  tried  to  apply  the 
complex  law  of  search  and  seizure. 
Insure  that  the  guilty  are  convicted 
and  the  innocent  are  acquitted. 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  Rather  it  will  eliminate 
the  disproportionate  application  of 
the  rule,  and  the  disrespect  for  the  law 
that  that  application  engenders.  We 
must  allow  the  courts  to  grant  a 
remedy  for  the  violation  of  fourth 
amendment  rights  which  matches  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation.  I  there- 
fore ask  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  grant  their  fuU  support  for  this  im- 
portant measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2304 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  233  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"(3505.  Limitation  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule 

"Except  u  specifically  provided  by  stat- 
ute, evidence  which  ts  obtained  as  a  result  of 
a  search  or  seizure  and  which  is  otherwise 
admissible  shall  not  be  excluded  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  the  United  States  if 
the  search  or  seizure  was  undertaken  In  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that  It  was  In 
conformity  with  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  if 
to  exclude  such  evidence  would  constitute  a 
grave  miscarriage  of  justice.  A  showing  that 
evidence  was  obtained'  pursuant  to  and 
within  the  scope  of  a  wturant  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a  reasonable 
good  faith  belief,  unless  the  warrant  was  ob- 
tained through  intentional  and  material 
misrepresentation.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  223  of 
title  18  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  item: 
"3505.     Limitation    of     the    Exclusionary 
Rule.". 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  de- 
signed to  correct  many  of  the  injus- 
tices imposed  on  our  criminal  justice 
system  by  the  judge-made  exclusion- 
ary rule. 

Our  system  of  justice  was  estab- 
lished with  the  determination  of  truth 
as  its  primary  goal.  Under  this  system 
the  State  has  the  burden  of  proving 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  assumption  is  that  through  the 
examination  of  all  of  the  evidence 
gathered  by  the  State  the  court  will  be 
led  to  a  decision  which  is  as  close  to 
the  truth  as  humanly  possible.  These 
basic  principles  of  justice  were  greatly 
conmpromised  with  the  adoption  of 
the  exclusionary  rule.  The  Supreme 
Court  first  suggested  possible  judicial 
action  as  a  means  to  curtail  continued 
abuses  of  authority  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  96  years  ago  in  Boyd  v. 
United  States,  116  U.S.  616  (1886). 
This  resulted  in  the  Court  later  insti- 
tuting the  so-called  exclusionary  rule, 
in  lieu  of  any  constitutional  sanction, 
in  Weeks  v.  United  States,  232  U.S.  383 
(1914).  This  judicially  mandated  doc- 
trine was  intended  to  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  abusive  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment practices.  The  rule,  also  referred 
to  as  the  Weeks  Doctrine  or  the  Sup- 
pression Doctrine,  was  sulssequently 
extended  to  encompass  the  States  in 
Mapp  V.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643  (1961). 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  a  concept  of  judicial 
origin,  created  supposedly  to  protect 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  4th,  5th, 
6th.  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  not  an  obligatory 
element  of  the  fourth  amendment,  but 
merely  the  means  which  the  Court  in 
Weeks  chose  to  adopt  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  Court  reasoned  that  exclusion 
was  the  only  sanction  or  remedy  that 
would  effectively  compel  respect  for 
and  secure  police  compliance  with  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  An  analysis  of  recent 
Court  decisions  clearly  indicates  that 
this  is  not  the  view  held  by  the  majori- 
ty of  Justices  on  the  current  Court.  As 
stated  in  a  past  decision  of  the  Court 
with  respect  to  the  exclusionary  rule. 
"The  rule  is  calculated  to  prevent,  not 
repair.  Its  purpose  is  to  deter— to 
compel  respect  for  the  constitutional 
guaranty  in  the  only  effectively  avail- 
able way— by  removing  the  incentive 
to  disregard  it."  Elkins  v.  United 
States  364  U.S.  at  217  (1960). 

FYom  its  inception,  the  exclusionary 
rule  has  drawn  extensive  criticism  for 
the  flaws  in  logic  and  operation  inher- 
ent in  the  premise  on  which  the  rule  is 
based:  deterrence.  The  logic  of  this  de- 
terrence theory  was  severely  ques- 
tioned nearly  30  years  ago,  when  Jus- 
tice Jackson  noted: 

That  the  rule  of  exclusion  and  the  rever- 
sal results  in  the  escape  of  a  guilty  person  is 


more  capable  of  demonstration  than  that  it 
deters  Invasions  of  right  by  the  police.  The 
case  made,  so  far  as  the  police  are  con- 
cerned, when  they  announce  that  they  have 
arrested  their  man.  Rejection  of  the  evi- 
dence does  nothing  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doing official,  while  it  may,  and  likely  will, 
remedy  against  one  lawbreaker  because  he 
has  been  pursued  by  another.  It  protects 
one  against  whom  incriminating  evidence  is 
discovered,  but  does  nothing  to  protect  in- 
nocent persons  who  are  the  victims  of  Illegal 
but  fruitless  searches.  The  disciplinary  or 
educational  effect  of  the  court's  releasing 
the  defendant  for  police  misbehavior  is  so 
Indirect  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  mild  deter- 
rent at  best.  Irvine  v.  California,  347  U.S. 
128.  135(1954). 

Later.  10  years  after  the  rule  had  been 
applied  to  the  States,  Dallin  Oaks  did 
an  exhaustive  study  in  search  of  the 
so-called  deterrent  effect.  His  conclu- 
sion is  just  as  valid  another  12  years 
later- 
Today,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  was  adopted  for  the  federal 
courts  and  almost  a  decade  after  It  was  im- 
posed upon  the  state  courts,  there  is  still  no 
convincing  evidence  to  verify  the  factual 
premise  of  deterrence  upon  which  the  pile 
Is  based  or  to  determine  the  limits  of  Its  ef- 
fectiveness. 37  Univ.  of  Chicago  L.  Rev.  685. 
672(1970). 

The  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  recently  faulted  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  with  "barring  evidence 
of  the  truth,  however  important,  if 
there  is  any  investigative  error,  howev- 
er unintended  or  trivial."  Task  Force 
Final  Report,  page  55. 

Many  of  the  cases  to  which  the  rule 
is  applied  involve  unintentional  viola- 
tions of  the  fourth  amendment  protec- 
tions, such  as  technical  errors  in  the 
filing  or  serving  of  the  search  warrant. 
It  is  Impossible  to  deter  actions  which 
are  either  unintentional  or  performed 
with  the  t)elief  that  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  required  by 
the  fourth  amendment.  Justice  Car- 
doso summarized  the  rule's  flaws  in 
authoring  a  unanimous  opinion  for 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  In 
PeopU  V.  Dafore,  244  U.S.  13  (1926). 

The  criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the  con- 
stable has  blundered. 

Rather  than  subsiding,  the  criticisms 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  have  aug- 
mented in  recent  years,  particularly 
since  the  1961  decision  in  Mapp.  This 
is  perhaps  a  reflection  of  Justice 
Holmes'  statement  that  "The  life  of 
the  law  Is  not  logic;  it  is  experience." 

Efforts  to  repeal  the  rule  have  been 
thwsuted  in  the  past  by  the  widely 
held  misconception  that  the  rule  is 
constitutionally  mandated  and  that  its 
repeal  is  somehow  tantamount  to  a 
repeal  of  the  fourth  amendment.  How- 
ever, the  Court  Itself  recognizes  that: 

The  rule  is  a  Judicially  created  remedy  de- 
signed to  safeguard  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  generally  through  Its  deterrent 
effect,  rather  than  a  personal  constitutional 
right  of  the  party  aggrieved.  ( U.S.  v.  Colan- 
dra,  414  U.S.  at  348  (1974).) 
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The  costs  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
were  recognized  in  Stone  v.  Powell,  49 
L.Ed.  2d  1067(1976): 

(1)  The  focus  of  the  trial,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  participants  therein,  is  diverted 
from  the  ultimate  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence that  should  be  the  central  concern  in 
a  criminal  proceeding  (i.e.,  it  deflects  the 
truthfinding  process  and  often  frees  the 
guUty). 

(2)  The  evidence  excluded  is  typically  reli- 
able and  extremely  probative. 

(3)  The  concept  of  proportionality  is  often 
offended.  "The  disparity  in  particular  cases 
between  the  error  committed  by  the  police 
officer  and  the  windfall  afforded  a  guilty 
defendant  by  application  of  the  rule  is  con- 
trary to  the  Idea  of  proportionality  that  Is 
essential  to  the  concept  of  Justice."  This  in 
turn  may  generate  disrespect  for  the  law 
and  the  administration  of  Justice. 

The  list  of  critics  and  criticisms 
grows  steadily  and  becomes  increasing- 
ly more  persuasive  with  evf  ^y  asser- 
tion that  the  nile  releases  "countless 
guilty  criminals"  (Chief  Justice 
Burger,  403  U.S.  at  416). 

The  bill  which  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  today  will  solve  many 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  by  assuring  that  evidence 
will  not  be  excluded  when  the  officers 
were  acting  in  the  good  faith  belief 
that  they  were  adhering  to  constitu- 
tional standards  in  their  investigation. 
Moreover  the  bill  includes  a  provision 
explicitly  stating  that  evidence  will 
not  be  suppressed  If  the  result  would 
be  a  "grave  miscarriage  of  justice." 
This  provision  is  similar  to  the  Scot- 
tish doctrines  on  this  subject  which 
have  worked  admirably.  Accordingly.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  this 
effort  to  correct  many  of  the  injustices 
of  the  suppression  doctrine. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 

S.  2305.  A  bill  to  insure  that  all 
energy  and  mineral  resources  originat- 
ing on  the  public  lands  and  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  properly 
accounted  for  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Federal  Energy  and  Mineral  Resottrces 
Act  or  1982 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  insure  that  all  energy 
and  mineral  resources  originating  on 
the  public  lands  and  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  are  properly  ac- 
counted for  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  transmittal  letter  that  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  derives  its  authority  to 


lease  lands  for  minerals  production 
and  to  collect  royalties  from  the  pro- 
duction of  those  minerals  through  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  the 
Indian  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1938, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953,  and  similar  statutes.  Veri- 
fication, collection,  and  distribution  of 
these  royalty  revenues  have  been  a 
source  of  controversy  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  early  as  1959,  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  found  that  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  was  not  adequately 
managing  the  royalty  accounting  func- 
tion. Similar  findings  were  made  in  a 
series  of  successive  GAO  reports,  the 
most  recent  of  which  was  released  last 
October.  However,  despite  these  21 
years  of  consistent  criticism,  little  or 
nothing  was  done  under  the  six  Presi- 
dents and  their  seven  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  who  served  between  the 
first  GAO  report  and  President  Rea- 
gan's inauguration. 

This  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  is  testimony  to  the  hard  work 
done  by  Secretary  Watt,  Mr.  David  F. 
Linowes.  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Fiscal  Accountability  of  the  Na- 
tion's Energy  Resources,  Commission 
members  and  staff,  and  many  others 
including  members  and  staff  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  that  this  leg- 
islation be  transmittal  promptly  to 
Congress  in  order  that  we  be  allowed 
the  time  for  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant matter.  The  Nation's  account- 
ing of  revenue  from  its  energy  re- 
sources must  be  above  reproach.  I  will 
move  promptly  to  schedule  legislative 
hearings  in  full  committee  on  this  bill, 
I  wish  to  compliment  Secretary  Watt, 
the  Linowes  Commission,  and  Sena- 
tors Wallop.  Warner,  and  Melcher 
for  their  efforts  to  correct  this  long- 
standing problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  transmittal 
letter  from  Secretaa-y  Watt  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2305 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Act 
of  1982.' 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  Improve  provisions  of  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  related  to  obligations  of  lessees 
In  the  production  of  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources from  the  public  lands  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf, 

(2)  to  clarify  and  reaffirm  the  authorities 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  maintain 
properly  a  system  of  information  regarding 
Federal  energy  and  mineral  resources  in 
order  for  him  to  carry  out  effectively  his 
duties  under  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  and 


(3)  to  permit  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  enforcement  practices  to  ensure 
prompt  and  proper  collection  of  all  mineral 
resources  revenues  owed  to  the  United 
States  and  Indian  lessors  and  those  due  to 
States  in  view  of  the  significant  Federal  In- 
terest in  assuring  prompt  and  full  collec- 
tions of  such  royalties. 

definitions 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "Federal  land"  means  all  land  and  in- 
terests in  land  owned  by  the  United  States 
which  are  subject  to  the  mineral  leasing 
laws.  Including  mineral  resources  of  mineral 
estates  reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the 
conveyance  of  a  surface  or  non-mineral 
estate. 

(2)  "Indian  allottee"  means  any  Indian  for 
whom  land  is  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  or  who  holds  title  subject  to  Federal 
restriction  against  alienation. 

(3)  "Indian  lands"  means  any  lands  of  an 
Indian  Tribe  or  Individual  Indian  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  or  which  is  sub- 
ject to  Federal  restriction  against  alien- 
ation, but  does  not  include  any  lands  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  28.  1906  (34  Stat.  539). 

(4)  "Indian  Tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  pueblo,  community,  rancheria, 
colony,  or  other  group  of  Indians,  including 
the  Metlakatla  Indian  Community  of  An- 
nettee  Island  Reserve,  for  which  land  is 
held  by  its  United  States  in  tnist  or  which  is 
subject  to  Federal  restriction  against  alien- 
ation. 

(5)  "Interest  holder"  means  any  person 
who  holds  any  interest  in  a  lease  or  who 
owes  any  royalty  or  other  payment  under 
any  lease  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Federal  or  Indian  lands. 

(6)  "lease"  means  any  contract,  profit 
share  arrangement,  Joint  venture,  or  other 
agreement  issued  or  approved  by  the  United 
States  under  a  mineral  leasing  law  that  au- 
thorizes exploration  for  and  extraction  and 
removal  of  a  mineral  resource. 

(7)  "lease  site"  means  any  lands  or  sub- 
merged lands  on  which  exploration  for  and 
extraction  and  removal  of  a  mineral  re- 
source are  authorized  pursuant  to  a  lease. 

(8)  "lessee"  means  the  person  to  whom 
the  United  States,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  an 
Indian  allottee  issues  a  lease,  or  with  whom 
the  United  States,  Indian  tribe,  or  Indian  al- 
lottee enters  into  a  contract,  or.  in  the  case 
of  a  lease  or  contract  held  by  co-lessees,  the 
one  co-lessee  designated  prior  to  Secretarial 
approval  of  operations  Involving  production 
by  the  co-lessees  to  be  the  "lessee"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(9)  "mineral  leasing  law"  means  any  Fed- 
eral law  or  provision  of  Federal  law  author- 
izing the  disposition  under  lease  of  mineral 
resources,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953, 
as  amended,  the  Indian  Leasing  Act  of  1938, 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1946,  and  the 
Surplus  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949. 

(10)  "mineral  resource"  means  any  miner- 
al that  is  in  or  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  Federal,  or  Indian  lands  where  it  is 
sought  or  found,  subject  to  disposition 
under  lease  under  any  mineral  leasing  law. 

(11)  "Outer  Continental  Shelf"  means  all 
submerged  lands  lying  seaward  and  outside 
of  the  area  of  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  (Public  Law  83-31)  and  of 
which  the  subsoil  and  seabed  appertain  to 
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the  United  SUtes  and  are  subject  to  iU 
jurisdiction  and  control. 

(12)  'operator"  means  any  person,  includ- 
ing a  lessee,  who  is  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ations conducted  on  a  lease. 

(13)  "production"  means  those  activities 
which  take  place  for  the  removal  of  miner- 
als. Including  such  removal,  field  operations, 
transfer  of  minerals  off  the  lease,  operation 
monitoring,  maintenance,  and  work-over 
drilling. 

(14)  "royalty"  means  any  payment  based 
on  the  value  or  volume  of  production  which 
is  due  to  the  United  SUtes  or  an  Indian 
lessor  on  production  of  minerals  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Federal,  or  Indian 
lands. 

(15)  "Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  designee. 

(16)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

SECRETAKIAL  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  determination  and 
collection  of  royalties  on  the  production  of 
mineral  resources,  the  preparation  and  re- 
tention of  records,  the  fUing  of  reports,  the 
conduct  and  frequency  of  audits,  the  en- 
forcement of  security  at  production  sites 
and  during  the  process  of  transporting  min- 
eral resources  from  such  sites,  and  the  im- 
position of  penalties  for  failure  to  conduct 
properly  such  activities. 

(b)  Rules  issued  to  implement  this  Act 
shall  be  issued  in  conformity  with  section 
553  of  Title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
notwithstanding  section  553(a)(2)  of  that 
tiUe. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  also— 

(1)  apply  to  any  existing  leases,  permits, 
or  applications  for  leases  or  permits  issued 
under  the  mineral  leasing  laws  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated 
under  the  authorities  granted  by  this  Act: 
and 

(2)  contract  with  such  non-Pederal  Gov- 
ernment inspectors,  auditors,  enforcement 
officials,  and  other  persons  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  aid  in  the  Implemenution  of  this 
Act  in  aidditlon  to  entering  Into  cooperative 
agreements  as  authorized  under  section  18 
of  this  Act. 

DUTIES  or  nrrxxEST  holders,  lessees. 

OPERATORS.  AMD  MOTOR  VEHICLE  TRANSPORTERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  interest  holder  of  any  lease 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Federal,  or 
Indian  lands  shall— 

(1)  make  any  royalty  or  other  payments 
required  under  such  lease,  as  specified  by 
sutute.  regulation,  order,  or  the  terms  of 
the  lease,  by  the  date  specified  in  same,  or 
within  such  time  and  manner  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  notify  the  Secretary,  within  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify,  of  any  asslgnmenU  he  may  have 
made  of  any  interest  in  a  lease,  of  his  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  for  royalty  pay- 
ments under  a  lease,  and  of  any  recordkeep- 
ing or  other  obligation  as  may  be  Impooed 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  authorities 
granted  by  this  Act  or  any  other  mineral 
leasing  law. 

(b)  Any  lessee  carrying  out  production  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Federal,  or 
Indian  lands  shall  develop  and  comply  with 


a  site  security  plan,  in  conformance  with 
such  minimum  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  which  will  insure  full  ac- 
countability for  mineral  resources  produced 
or  stored  on  the  lease  site. 

(c)  Any  operator  carrying  out  operations 
on  any  lease  site  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Federal,  or  Indian  lands  shall— 

(1)  notify  the  Secretary  on  the  first  busi- 
ness day  after  any  new  well  begins  produc- 
tion anywhere  on  a  lease  site  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

(2)  prepare  and  maintain  all  records  and. 
upon  request  by  the  Secretary,  submit  any 
such  records  to  the  Secretary,  on  the  exact 
quantities  of  any  mineral  resource  that  Ls 
produced,  stored,  or  removed  from  the  lease 
site  and  the  method  by  which  such  resource 
is  removed;  and 

(3)  provide  the  Secretary  with  any  Infor- 
mation the  operator  has  concerning  the  sell- 
ing or  distributing  of  any  mineral  resource 
produced  from  the  lease  site. 

(d)  Any  person  engaged  in  transporting  by 
motor  vehicle  any  mineral  resource  from 
any  lease  site  on  Federal  or  Indian  lands 
shall  carry,  on  his  person  or  in  his  vehicle. 
documenUtion  showing  from  whom  such 
mineral  resource  was  obtained  and  from 
which  lease  site  or  unit  it  was  produced. 

HEARINGS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  any 
hearing,  investigation,  audit.  Inspection,  or 
other  Inquiry  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
his  royalty  and  other  lease  management 
functions.  In  connection  with  such  hearing. 
Investigation,  audit,  inspection,  or  inquiry, 
the  Secretary  shall  also  have  the  power— 

(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  in  writing  such  affida- 
vits, reports,  and  answers  to  questions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  which  submission 
shall  be  made  within  such  reasonable  period 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpoena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  books,  papers,  production  and  fi- 
nancial records,  documents,  matter,  and  ma- 
terials, as  the  Secretary  may  request; 

(4)  to  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  dep- 
osition before  any  person  who  Is  designated 
by  the  Secretary  and  who  has  the  power  to 
administer  oaths,  and  to  compel  testimony 
and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the  same 
maiuier  as  authorized  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee, 
or  a  SUte  or  Indian  Tribe  acting  pursuant 
to  a  cooperative  agreement,  may.  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedies  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
Initiate  an  action  against  any  lessee,  opera- 
tor, or  Interest  holder  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  any  interference  with  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  enter  or  to  conduct  any  activ- 
ity authorized  by  this  Act.  or.  in  the  case  of 
a  SUte  or  an  Indian  Tribe,  authorized  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement. 

(cKl)  On  any  lease  site  of  Federal  or 
Indian  lands,  any  authorized  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  Secretary,  including  any  SUte 
or  tribal  law  enforcement  agency  acting  pur- 
suant to  a  cooperative  agreement,  may  stop 
or  Inspect  any  motor  vehicle  that  they  have 
probable  cause  to  believe  to  be  carrying  a 
mineral  resource  and  to  lack  the  documen 
Utlon  required  by  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  driver  has  any 
such  documenUtion. 


(2)  In  any  Jurisdiction  where  there  is  In 
effect  a  valid  SUte  or  tribal  requirement 
that  the  driver  of  any  vehicle  carrying  any 
mmeral  resource  have  documenUtion  show- 
ing from  whom  the  mineral  resource  was 
purchased  and  from  which  lease  site  It  was 
produced,  any  authorized  represenUtlve  of 
the  Secretary,  including  any  State  or  tribal 
law  enforcement  agency  acting  pursuant  to 
a  cooperative  agreement,  may  stop  or  in- 
spect any  vehicle  that  they  have  probable 
cause  to  believe  to  be  carrying  a  mineral  re- 
source and  to  lack  the  documenUtion  re- 
quired by  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  driver  has  any  such 
documenUtion. 

(d)(1)  Authorized  represenUtives  of  the 
Secretary,  Including  any  SUte  or  Tribal  en- 
forcement official  acting  pursuant  to  a  co- 
0|}eratlve  agreement,  may  inspect  lease  sites 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  is  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act;  site  security  plans,  regulations. 
and  standards  developed  pursuant  to  this 
Act;  or  with  any  ciUtion.  order,  or  decision 
issued  under  this  Act.  The  right  of  inspec- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of,  and  supplementary  to,  any 
rights  of  inspection  or  entry  possessed  by 
the  Secretary  under  existing  or  future 
leases. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  no  advance  notice  of  an  In- 
spection must  be  provided  to  any  person: 
Provided.  That  tl^  Secretary  shall  develop 
guidelines  setting  forth  the  coverage  and 
the  frequency  of  inspections  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  Inspection  program  which  shall 
apply  to  all  authorized  represenUtives  of 
the  Secretary,  including  SUte  and  tribal  en- 
forcement officials  acting  pursuant  to  a  co- 
operative agreement. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  inspec- 
tion or  investigation  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  same  right  to  enter 
upon  or  travel  across  any  lease  site  as  the 
lessee  or  operator  has  acquired  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise. 

(e)  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena 
served  upon  any  person  under  this  section, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  Sutes  for 
any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found, 
resides,  or  transacU  business,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or  to 
appear  and  produce  d(K;umenU  before  the 
Secretary.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof  and  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  $10,000  a  day. 

INJITNCnON  AND  SPECinC  ENPORCEMENT 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  mineral  leasing 
law.  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes.  which  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  such  actions— 

(1)  to  restrain  any  violation  of  section  14 
of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  to  compel  the  taking  of  any  action  re- 
quired by  or  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
mineral  leasing  law  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  A  civil  action  described  in  subsection 
(a)  may  be  brought  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  for  the  judicial  district  wherein  the  act. 
omission  or  transaction  constituting  a  viola- 
tion under  this  Act  or  any  other  mineral 
leasing  law  (xxurred.  or  wherein  the  defe^.d- 
ant  is  found  or  transacU  business. 
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REQUIRED  RECORDKEEPING 

Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5(cK2)  and  5(c)(3)  of  this  Act,  every 
person  who  Is  a  mineral  resource  interest 
holder,  lessee,  or  operator  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  Federal,  or  Indian  lands, 
or  Is  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of 
developing,  prcxlucing.  transporting,  mar- 
keting, or  refining  mineral  resources  pro- 
duced on  the  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf,  Fed- 
eral, or  Indian  lands  shall  esUbllsh  and 
maintain  any  records,  make  any  reports, 
and  provide  any  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may.  by  rule,  require  for  the  purposes 
of  implementing  this  Act  or  determining 
compliance  with  rules  or  orders  prescribed 
under  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  any  officer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary every  such  Interest  holder,  lessee,  oper- 
ator, or  other  person  shall  permit  the  in- 
spection of  appropriate  books,  papers,  finan- 
cial records,  production  records,  documents, 
matters,  and  materials. 

OPPSHORE  RETinnw 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1338),  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 9  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

Sec.  9.  "All  sums  paid  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  and  credited 
to  miscellaneous  recelpU.  This  section  shall 
not  apply,  however,  to  simis  paid  into  the 
funds  created  by  sections  302  and  402  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978  (43  VJB.C.  1812  and  1842).". 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1339),  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  refund  or 
credit  any  overpaymenU  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  under  section  9  of  this  Act.  When 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  any  person 
has  paid  more  than  he  was  lawfully  re- 
quired to  pay,  he  shall  refund  or  credit  the 
excess,  without  interest,  to  the  person  or  his 
legal  represenUtlve.  There  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  out  of  any  funds 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  refunds 
authorized  by  this  section.  To  receive  a 
refund  or  credit,  a  person  must  fUe  a  re- 
quest with  the  Secretary  within  three  years 
after  making  the  payment.". 

ROYALTY  INTEREST,  PENALTIES  AND  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section  35  of 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  191),  is  amended  by  inserting  "in- 
cluding Interest  charges,  and  any  other 
monies,  except  civil  penalty  monies,  collect- 
ed under  the  Federal  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources  Act  of  1982,  collected  because  of 
nonpayment,  late  payment  or  underpay- 
ment of  royalties,"  between  "royalties"  and 
"and"  and  by  deleting  "as  soon  as  possible" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  often  as  ad- 
ministratively convenient  but  at  least". 

VALUE  OP  PRODUCTION  POR  ROYALTY  PURPOSES 

Sk.  11.  (a)  The  secretary  shall  Include 
gross  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  pro- 
duction of  any  mineral  resource  from  any 
lease  on  the  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf,  Fed- 
eral, or  Indian  lands  in  valuing  production 
for  royalty  purposes,  notwithstanding  any 
Incentives  or  regulated  price  relief  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  granted  to  the  producer  by 
a  regulatory  agency. 

(b)  In  valuing  prcxluction  for  computing 
royalty,  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  bound  by 
a  prior  valuation. 


SECRETARY'S  INDEPENDENT  AUTHORITY  TO 
COLLECT  ROYALTY 

Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  provision  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  regula- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Energy  thereun- 
der concerning  crude  oil  certification  or 
pricing  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
crude  oil  taken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  kind  as  royalty.  No  action  shall 
He  against  the  United  SUtes  or  an  official 
thereof  arising  out  of  any  alleged  failure  of 
the  Secretary  to  have  properly  certified  or 
priced,  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
l(x:atlon  Act  of  1973  or  regulations  thereun- 
der, oil  taken  in  kind  as  royalty  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  No  claim  for  a 
refund  of  alleged  overcharges  pertaining  to 
the  certification  or  pricing  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  or 
regulations  thereunder  of  oil  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  kind  as  royal- 
ty shall  give  any  right  of  action  against  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  official  thereof  under 
Section  210  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

expended  royalty  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Act.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1337),  is  amended  by  inserting  between  the 
second  and  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(aXl)  a  new  sentence  to  read: 

"Royalty  and  net  profit  share  payment 
shall  be  due  in  amount  or  value  of  all  pro- 
duction saved,  removed,  sold,  used  for  explo- 
ration or  production  purposes,  or  lost  or 
wasted  from  a  lease:  Provided,  That  no  roy- 
alty shall  be  due  on  gas  which  is  flared  with 
prior  approval  from  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  Section  8  is  further  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "saved,  removed,  or  sold"  In 
subsections  (a)(1)(A),  (a)(lKB),  (aKlKC). 
(a)(1)(F),  and  (a)(l MO). 

(b)(1)  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  February 
25,  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  226),  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  to  the 
beginning  of  subsection  (d)  to  read: 

"Royalty  on  all  leases  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  due  on  amount  or  value  of 
all  production  saved,  removed,  sold,  used  for 
exploration  or  production  purposes,  or  lost 
or  wasted  from  a  lease;  Provided,  That  no 
royalty  shall  be  due  on  gas  which  is  flared 
with  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  Section  17  is  further  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "removed  or  sold"  in  subsec- 
tions (b)(1),  (b)(2),  (c),  (1)  and  (k)(l)(C). 

PROHIBITED  KCTS 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to— 

(1)  fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  section  5  of  this 
Act,  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
under  section  4  of  this  Act,  or  any  ciUtion 
or  order  issued  under  this  Act; 

(2)  prepare,  mainUln,  or  submit  false,  in- 
accurate, or  misleading  reporte,  notices,  af fi- 
davlu,  records,  daU,  or  other  Information 
required  by  this  Act; 

(3)  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry,  inspec- 
tion, or  audit,  as  required  by  section  6  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  take,  remove,  or  divert  any  mineral  re- 
source from  any  lease  site  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  Federal,  or  Indian  lands 
without  having  valid  legal  authority  to  do  so 
or  without  paying  full  and  proper  royalty 
therefor; 

(5)  purchase,  accept,  sell,  transport,  or 
convey  to  another  any  mineral  resource 
from  any  lease  site  on  the  Outer  Contlnen- 
Ul Shelf,  Federal,  or  Indian  land,  knowing 


or  having  reason  to  know  that  such  mineral 
resource  was  stolen  or  unlawfully  removed 
or  diverted  from  such  lease  site;  or 

(6)  misrepresent  the  nature  or  quality  of 
any  mineral  resource  transported  by  any 
means  from  any  lease  site  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  Federal,  or  Indian  lands 
in  any  d<x;uments  required  by  law  or  to  any 
official  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  which  results  in,  or  could  result  in. 
the  underpayment  of  royalties. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  falls  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
commlU  an  act  prohibited  under  section  14 
shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  day  such  noncompli- 
ance continues. 

(2)  No  penalty  shall  be  collected  until  the 
person  charged  with  a  violation  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  may  allow  the  person  charged  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  the  viola- 
tion. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty  or  whether  it  should  be  remitted  or 
reduced  and  in  what  amount,  the  Secretary 
may  consider  the  nature,  mitigating  or  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  violation  or  violations  and,  with 
respect  to  the  violator,  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  person's  ability  to  pay,  the  effect 
on  the  person's  ability  to  continue  to  do 
business,  the  person's  history  of  previous 
violations,  the  degree  of  culpability,  the  per- 
son's demonstrated  good  faith  in  attempting 
to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notifica- 
tion, if  any,  of  the  violation,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

(4)  Upon  administrative  appeal  or  on  his 
own  initiative,  the  Secretary  may  compro- 
mise, reduce.  Increase,  or  otherwise  modify, 
or  remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  any 
civil  penalty  which  may  be  imposed  under 
this  section.  The  amount  of  such  penalty,  as 
finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed  to 
on  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owing  by  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
person  charged.  The  Secretary  in  compro- 
mising, adjusting,  or  remitting  any  penalty 
under  this  section,  may  rely  upon  a  summa- 
ry review  of  the  information  available  to 
him  and  shall  not  be  required  to  make  find- 
ings of  fact  concerning  the  factors  listed  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section. 

(5)  Any  person  who  has  requested  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  within  the  time  the  Secretary 
has  prescribed  for  such  a  hearing  and  who  Is 
aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  may  seek  review  of  such 
order  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
violation  took  place  or  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Provided,  That 
review  by  the  district  court  shall  be  only  on 
the  administrative  record  and  not  de  novo. 
Such  an  action  shall  be  filed  within  60  days 
of  the  Secretary's  final  order. 

(6)  If  any  person  or.  In  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration or  other  entity,  any  officer  or  agent 
fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penal- 
ty- 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  if  such  person 
does  not  file  a  petition  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  order  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (5), 
or 

(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (5)  has  entered  a  final 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Secretary, 
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the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  award 
the  amount  assessed  plus  interest  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  or  the  date  of 
such  final  judgment,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Judgment  by  the  court  shall  include  an 
order  to  pay. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provisions 
above,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  may  subject  any  lessee  or  interest 
holder  to  a  penalty  in  the  amount  of  three 
(3)  times  the  royalty  due  but  not  paid  after 
demand  for  royalty  payment  has  been 
made:  and 

(2)  may  sub'ect  any  operator  who  fails  to 
comply  with  section  5(cMl)  of  this  Act  to  a 
penalty  equal  to  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction between  the  date  of  required  notifi- 
cation of  the  start  of  the  new  production 
and  the  date  of  actual  notification. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  charge  interest  on 
late  royalty  payments  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  rate  determined  annually  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent average  marltet  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  periods  of  maturity  of  thirteen  weeks, 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
one  percent.  This  charge  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  penalty  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  individual  or.  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation  or  other  entity,  any  officer 
or  agent  who  knowingly  or  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  section  14  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject,  upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  of  violation, 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year  for  each  violation,  or  both,  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  any  civil  penalty  which  may 
be  imposed  for  such  violation  under  section 
15  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  individual  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  authorizes  or  orders  any  of  the  acts 
or  practices  constituting,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  violation  of  section  14  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  penalties  under  this  sec- 
tion, personally  and  In  addition  to  any  pen- 
alties to  which  any  corporation  or  other 
entity  may  be  subject  under  section  15  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Any  individual  who  has  obtained  pos- 
session of,  or  has  access  to,  material  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  prohibited  by  section  17 
of  this  section,  and  who,  knowing  that  dis- 
closure of  such  material  is  prohibited,  will- 
fully discloses  the  material  in  any  manner 
to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  it,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Section  1905  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  publishing,  divulging, 
disclosing,  or  making  available  information 
reported  or  otherwise  obtained  under  this 
Act. 

PROPHIETAHY  AND  TRADE  SECRET  INTORMATION 

Sec.  17.  Trade  secret,  proprietary,  or  other 
privileged  Information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  t)e  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe 
standards  for  identifying  Information  as 
trade  secret,  privileged,  or  proprietary. 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  any 
State  to  share  minerals  royalty  manage- 
ment information  in  a  timely  manner  and 
on  a  regular  basis,  to  secure  Information  for 
the  cross  checldng  of  company  submitted 


data,  to  carry  out  inspection  and  auditing 
activities  in  cooperation  with,  and  under 
delegated  authorities  from,  the  Department, 
and  to  carry  out  any  other  activity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
enter  into  any  such  cooperative  agreement 
with  respect  to  any  such  activities  on  Indian 
lands,  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Indian  Tribe  involved. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  any 
Indian  tribe  to  share  minerals  royalty  man- 
agement Information,  in  a  timely  manner 
and  on  a  regular  basis,  to  secure  informa- 
tion from  Tribes  for  cross-checking  compa- 
ny submitted  data,  to  carry  out  certain  in- 
spection and  auditing  activities  in  coopera- 
tion with  and,  under  delegated  authority 
from,  the  Department. 

(c)  Any  cooperative  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of 
1977.  and  shall  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  Federal  assistance  to 
those  costs  which  are  directly  required  to 
carry  out  the  agreed  upon  activities. 

(d)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  the  wrongful  disclosure  by  any  State  or 
Indian  Tribe  of  any  information  provided  to 
such  State  or  Indian  Tribe  pursuant  to  any 
cooperative  agreement  authorized  by  this 
section. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  authority  to  regulate  and 
supervise  mineral  resources  lease  operations 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this  Act  shall 
supplement  any  authority  otherwise  vested 
in  the  Secretary  by  the  specific  mineral 
leasing  law  under  which  specific  leases  are 
issued  and  maintained.  In  case  of  conflict 
between  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
mineral  leasing  law,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  control.  The  civil  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  affect  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  assess  penalties  under 
any  mineral  leasing  law,  or  to  enforce  the 
regulations  or  terms  of  leases  or  contracts 
by  cancellation,  specific  performance,  or 
other  remedy  authorized  by  law. 

<b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  mentioned  In  such  provision  did 
not  exist  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  20.  Effective  October  1.  1982,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  royalty  collec- 
tions an  amount  not  to  exceed  one  percent 
of  royalties  estimated  to  be  collected  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  after  payments  of  windfall  profit 
taxes.  A  proportionate  amount  of  the  total 
royalty  collected  from  each  royalty  source 
shall  be  deducted  prior  to  any  division  and 
distribution  of  such  royalties  to  the  States. 
Indian  tribes,  and  Individual  Indian  allot- 
tees, or  the  Treasury,  and  the  sums  so  de- 
ducted shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  The  amount  of  the 
deductions  shall  be  calculated  to  equal  the 
amount  appropriated  for  royalty  manage- 
ment activities,  adjusted  to  compensate  for 
prior  year  differences  t>etween  appropriated 
amounts  and  amounts  deducted. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  following 
activities  shall  be  considered  royalty  man- 
agement activities:  accounting,  auditing, 
product  valuation,  data  collection,  regula- 


tion writing,  enforcement,  and  engineering 
technical  support. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  24,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed 
the  Administration's  proposed  Federal 
EInergy  and  Mineral  Resources  Act  of  1982." 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  be  in- 
troduced, referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  enacted. 

The  Commission  on  Fiscal  Accountability 
of  the  Nation's  Energy  Resources  was  ap- 
pointed by  me  last  July  to  examine  allega- 
tions of  waste  and  fraud  in  the  royalty  pro- 
gram, to  investigate  allegations  of  theft  of 
oil  from  Federal  and  Indian  lands,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  improving  fiscal 
accountability  of  the  Nations's  energy  re- 
sources. On  January  21  of  this  year,  the 
Commission  completed  its  report  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  White  House.  The  Conunis- 
sion  found  that  the  past  system  of  royalty 
management  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
loss  of  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
States,  and  Indian  Tribes.  Due  to  inad- 
equate recordkeeping  and  lack  of  enforce- 
ment authority,  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  gross  underpayment  and  nonpay- 
ment of  royalties.  Physical  security  of  many 
leases  is  inadequate  and  often  provides  the 
opportunity  for  theft. 

The  Administration  stands  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Commission's  efforts  to  find  so- 
lutions for  these  problems.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  were  intensively 
reviewed  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  have 
already  been  implemented  administratively 
by  this  Department.  Others  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  future  administrative  action.  The 
purpose  of  the  enclosed  legislative  proposal 
is  to  implement  those  recommendations 
that  require  legislation. 

Our  proposed  legislation  would  reaffirm 
the  Secretary's  rulemaking  authority  In  the 
area  of  royalty  management  and  collection. 
It  would  also  impose  specific  duties  on  inter- 
est holders,  lessees,  operators,  and  motor  ve- 
hicle transporters.  It  would  provide  for  a 
system  of  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violations  of  these  new  rules  and  duties.  Our 
draft  bill  would  strengthen  the  Secretary's 
audit  and  investigation  functions  and  pro- 
vide authority  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  States  to  carry  out  many 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  include  a  number  of  techni- 
cal amendments  that  would  make  the  valu- 
ation and  distribution  of  royalties  easier. 

We  urge  that  this  legislation  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  the 
97th  Congress.  We  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  to  get  a  fair  return  on 
the  sale  of  the  mineral  resources  from  their 
public  lands. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

James  Watt, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  with 
projections  of  $4  billion  in  royalties 
from  Federal  and  Indian  mineral 
leases  in  1981  and  $16  billion  by  1990. 1 
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believe  that  the  procedures  for  ac- 
counting, auditing,  and  distribution  of 
these  funds  should  be  accurate  and 
not  subject  to  questions  of  fraud  or 
mismanagement. 

During  the  past  year  serious  concern 
has  emerged  over  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  the  present  mineral 
roysilty  management  and  collection 
system  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Charges  of  "inefficient,  inac- 
curate, and  incomplete  accounting 
procedures"  along  with  accusations 
and  convictions  for  theft  resulted  in 
Secretary  Watt  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  recognizing  a  20-year  histo- 
ry of  mismanagement,  courageously 
established  an  independent  Commis- 
sion on  the  Fiscal  Accountability  of 
the  Nation's  Energy  Resources.  The 
"Linowes  Commission."  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  was  to  review  ongoing  ac- 
tivities, evaluate  the  royalty  account- 
ing system,  recommend  improvements 
in  controls  relating  to  royalty  collec- 
tion and  review  actions  to  guard 
against  oil  thefts.  The  Commission 
made  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  President 
in  January  of  this  year. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  began  a  parallel  in- 
quiry with  an  oversight  hearing  in 
Casper.  Wyo.,  August  11,  1981,  on  the 
collection,  accounting,  and  distribu- 
tion of  mineral  royalties.  The  commit- 
tee held  a  second  hearing  to  receive 
the  Linowes  Commission  report  on 
January  28,  1982. 

The  following  issues  have  surfaced 
in  the  course  of  these  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  royalty 
collections. 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  closer  co- 
ordination with  the  States,  Indian 
tribes,  and  others  in  developing  an  im- 
proved royalty  management  system. 
One  of  the  specific  suggestions  made 
at  the  Casper  hearing  was  the  need  for 
joint  audits  and  cooperation  between 
the  USGS— now  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service— and  the  States.  Joint 
audits  are  occurring.  As  a  result  of 
these  joint  efforts  other  questions 
have  surfaced  such  as  sharing  of  the 
Interest  on  delinquent  royalties.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  current- 
ly working  with  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  to  develop  a 
basis  for  cooperative  effort  with  States 
to  solve  both  the  royalty  management 
and  oil  theft  problems. 

Second,  royalty  management.  The 
principal  issue  here  is  to  what  extent 
royalty  underpayment  is  a  function  of 
errors  in  measuring  and  recording  pro- 
duction, or  is  the  problem  basically 
one  of  accoimting?  If  the  former,  re- 
lated questions  include:  At  what  point 
in  the  process  would  production  be 
measured— the  refinery  or  the  well- 
head? What  is  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct being  measured?  With  respect  to 
accounting  functions,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  the  accounting  func- 


tion clearly  stands  in  need  of  consider- 
able improvement.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems in  this  area  appears  to  be  the  cur- 
rent procedures  used  for  oil  valuation. 
The  Inspector  General's  Office.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Commission  believes  the  major  prob- 
lem is  undercollection  and  not  in 
theft.  Since  the  Casper  hearing  DOI 
has  let  a  contract  for  design  and  im- 
plementation of  a  production  account- 
ing system.  This  system  will  be  fully 
on-line  in  1984. 

Third,  auditing  functions.  Until  re- 
cently the  DOI  has  maintained  a  mini- 
mal audit  function.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
need  for  shoring  up  of  this  activity  as 
well.  In  that  regard,  the  DOI  has  es- 
tablished four  regional  audit  centers— 
Metairie,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mexico 
Tulsa.  Okla..  and  Lakewood,  Colo.  In 
addition,  two  contracts  for  lookback 
audits  have  been  issued  to  the  CPA 
firms  of  Elmer  Fox  and  Alexander 
Grant  to  review  Exxon  and  Texaco. 

Fourth,  collection.  Approximately  25 
companies  yield  80  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues collected.  To  facilitate  collection 
of  the  royalties.  DOI  has  centralized 
the  collection  function  in  Denver. 
Other  areas  suggested  for  investiga- 
tion include  single  payments  per  lease 
and  organizational  restructuring. 
Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  why 
DOI  could  not  require  joint  lessees  of 
a  single  lease  to  jointly  report  aU  pro- 
duction and  to  jointly  pay  royalties  as 
is  done  in  the  offshore  program.  Opin- 
ions issued  in  1979  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Antitrust  Division,  and  the 
Federal  "Trade  Commission,  General 
Counsel's  Office,  conclude  that  requir- 
ing joint  reporting  would  raise  poten- 
tial anticompetitive  effects.  A  review 
of  these  opinions  suggest  this  issue 
merits  further  examination. 

Again,  it  was  Jim  Watt  who  moved 
quickly  to  establish  the  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service  to  administer  royalty 
collection  and  management  following 
the  Commission's  recommendation. 

FinaUy,  there  may  be  other  options 
available  to  facilitate  the  pajmient 
process,  such  as  using  local  banks  as  a 
central  depository  to  handle  checks  in 
an  area.  Fifth,  penalties.  DOI  institut- 
ed a  penalty  system  for  delinquent 
payment  of  royalties  in  July  1981.  The 
penalty  is  in  the  form  of  interest  ap- 
plied to  the  delinquent  amount;  it  does 
not  penalize  the  original  violation. 
The  penalties  are  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  current  market  interest  rate.  This 
may  simply  encourage  delinquent  pay- 
ment thus  allowing  the  payee  to  take 
advantage  of  a  temporary  "float". 
What  is  needed  !:;  a  penalty  system 
which  discourages  violations  and  if 
possible,  payment  avoidance.  Such 
system  would  require  an  enforcement 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  collection 
agency,  similar  to  the  attitude  the  IRS 
has  with  respect  to  collection  delin- 
quent income  taxes.  Knowing  that  an 
adequate  penalty  system  exists  and 


that  it  is  enforced  can  create  positive 
incentives  to  not  violate.  The  new 
system  warrants  closer  examination  to 
insure  its  adequacy. 

A  related  issue  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  need  for  a  reward  and  if  so. 
does  the  Mineral  Management  Service 
have  the  athority  to  pay  out  under 
such  a  system. 

Sixth,  theft.  This  is  a  totally  sepa- 
rate issue  from  the  royalty  collection 
and  management  issue.  Currently  32 
active  oil  theft  investigations  are  un- 
derway by  the  Inspector  General's 
Office,  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  FBI.  This  is  a 
result  of  a  July,  1980.  Grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation. Five  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  resulted  in  convictions 
before  a  Federal  district  court  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  These  investigations 
are  looking  at  buyers  of  stolen  oil  as 
well  as  the  volume  of  crude  which  is 
being  removed  by  reprocessors  in  col- 
lection sludge. 

There  is  the  broad  policy  issue  of 
who.  in  fact,  would  be  in  charge  of  de- 
termining theft.  Is  this  a  proper  func- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government? 
Should  the  responsibility  be  shared 
with  State  governments  and  private 
industry.  If  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  responsible  party,  then  what  is 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  monitoring  and  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  issues  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  is  address- 
ing. Continued  close  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the  Commission, 
the  Department  and  the  committee 
should  insure  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough assessment  of  all  the  relevant 
issues  and  the  subsequent  implementa- 
tion of  an  improved  royalty  collection 
and  management  system.  To  this  end, 
I  will  request  the  committee  hold 
hearings  on  the  administration's  legis- 
lative recommendations  and  to  allow 
for  all  Senators  to  participate. 

The  legislation  that  is  presented  to 
us  today  reflects  the  majority  of  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  "Linowes 
Commission."  I  would  encourage  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  join  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  improve  the  Nation's 
royalty  collection  and  management 
system. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 
S.  2306.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
set  forth  in  sections  HI  (f)  and  (g)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (79  Stat. 
1128-29;  40  U.S.C.  759  (f)  and  (g))  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  AUTHORITY 

#Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing by  request  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 
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to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  set  forth  in  sections 
111  (f)  and  (g)  of  that  act  (79  Stat. 
1128-29:  40  U.S.C.  759  (f)  and  (g))  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
This  legislation  was  proposed  in  Exec- 
utive Communication  No.  2998.  dated 
March  5.  1982,  and  referred  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  22,  1982.  I  am  Introducing  this 
measure  so  that  the  public  may  have  a 
legislative  proposal  upon  which  to 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  oi  the  letter  sent  by 
Administrator  Gerald  P.  Carmen  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
and  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
March  5.  1982.  a  copy  of  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  describing  the  leg- 
islation, and  the  text  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3306 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 111(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnlatratlve  Servtcea  Act  of  1949  (79  SUt. 
1128;  40  U.S.C  759(f))  la  amended  by  (1) 
striking  the  words  "Secretary  of  Commerce" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Administrator"  and  (2) 
striking  the  words  ".  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  In  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  delegated  In  this  section,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  111(g)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(79  SUt..  1128-29;  40  U.S.C.  759(g))  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof. 

STATnfxirr  of  Purpose  and  Need 
Section  111  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdminlstraUve  Services  Act  of  1949  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  to  coordinate  smd  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease  and 
maintenance  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  by  Federal  agencies.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  provide 
related  scientific  and  technological  advisory 
services  to  the  Federal  agencies,  to  make 
recommendations  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  Federal  automatic  data 
processing  standards,  and  to  undertake  such 
research  in  the  sciences  and  technologies  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  related  sys- 
tems as  my  be  necessary  to  Implement  these 
functions.  The  authorities  conferred  are 
subject  to  fiscal  and  policy  control  exercised 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Because  section  ill  spUte  responsibilities 
between  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
management  structure  for  the  Federal  Qov- 
emments  automatic  data  processing  pro- 
gram has  not  been  as  cohesive  as  It  could  be. 
To  rectify  this,  the  Administration  desires 
to  Integrate  and  consolidate  the  functional 
elements  of  the  Federal  Government's  auto- 
matic data  processing  program  now  spread 
between  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Conmierce  In 
the  General  Services  Administration.  This 
requires  an  amendment  to  section  111. 
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The  proposed  bill  would  amend  sections 
111  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (79  SUt. 
1128-29:  40  U.S.C.  759  (f)  and  (g))  to  place 
all  responsibilities  conUlned  In  these  sec- 
tions with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Specifically,  the  automatic  data 
processing  scientific  and  technological  advi- 
sory services,  standards  recommendations, 
and  research  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  bill  would  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  the  esUblishment 
of  a  more  cohesive,  more  efficient,  and  less 
costly  management  structure  for  the  Feder- 
al (jovemment's  automatic  data  processing 
program. 

Enactment  will  permit  the  admlnlsttatlon 
to  transfer  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Institute  for  Computer  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology, which  Is  now  located  within  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  to  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Section  205(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt. 
789;  40  U.S.C.  486(f))  and  Section  202(b)  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  (64  SUt.  838;  31  U.S.C.  581c(b))  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  transfer  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Administrator  of  appropri- 
ate resources. 

Resources  determined  to  relate  directly  to 
the  functions  transferred  will  be  transferred 
In  accordance  with  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding that  win  be  entered  Into  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  General 
Services  Administration.  The  memorandum 
will  set  forth  the  resources  to  be  trans- 
ferred. Including  personnel  directly  em- 
ployed In  performing  the  transferred  func- 
tions, equipment,  llabUltles,  contracts  and 
agreements  to  perform  and  receive  services, 
records,  unexpended  balances  from  appro- 
priations, and  unexpended  balances  of  ad- 
vances from  other  agencies  and  the  public. 
Additionally,  the  agreement  will  set  forth 
the  necessary  adjustments  for  repayment  of 
undepreciated  equipment,  imrelmbursed 
costs  and  advances  at  time  of  transfer,  and 
collections  for  annual  leave  liability  for 
transferred  employees.  Under  section  205(f) 
the  transfer  and  details  thereof  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  who  will  Issue  an 
appropriate  Determination  Order. 

While  appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  under  section 
111(g)  require  periodic  reauthorization,  ap- 
propriations for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration under  that  section  would  not 
require  periodic  reauthorization  since  sec- 
tion 603(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (64  SUt. 
590;  40  use.  475(a))  provides  a  continuing 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  General 
Services  Administration  activities  under  the 
entire  Act.  Including  section  111. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  this  proposed  bill  make 
appropriate  changes  to  sections  111  (f)  and 
(g)  to  vest  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  enumerated  above  with 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Thi  Secmtahy  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  19S2. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  set 
forth  In  sections  111  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 


Act  of  1949  (79  SUt.  1128-29;  40  U.S.C.  759 
(f)  and  (g))  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,"  together  with  a  sUtement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  in  suppoi  t  thereof  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  and  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Baldrige, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Gerald  P.  Carmen, 
Administrator  of  General  Services.% 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Levin): 

S.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 

the   Clean   Air   Act   with   respect   to 

mobile  sources;  to  the  Committee  on 

Environment  and  Public  Works. 

MOBILE  SOURCE  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  Senator  Levin,  a 
bill  that  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  mobile  source  air  qual- 
ity standards  that  maintain  the-  Na- 
tion's steady  progress  in  reducing  air 
pollution  and  also  avoid  unnecessary 
damage  to  the  hard  pressed  U.S.  auto 
industry. 

The  real  thorization  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  has  been  under  review  in  Congress 
for  over  a  year.  Nevertheless,  a  bill  has 
still  not  been  reported  from  committee 
for  action  by  the  full  Senate. 

With  each  day  that  passes  without 
modifications  to  the  present  stand- 
ards, severe  pressure  builds  on  the  do- 
mestic auto  industry.  The  automobile 
industry  requires  very  long  lead  times 
for  its  engineering,  production  and 
marketing.  Each  significant  product 
change  requires  the  investment  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Those  resources  will 
be  very  scarce  for  the  domestic  auto 
industry  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry  has  been  dev- 
astated by  powerful  forces,  mauiy  of 
which  are  beyond  its  control.  The  pri- 
mary causes  of  its  current  decline  are 
the  continuing  levels  of  high-interest 
rates,  the  persistent  recession  and 
shifts  in  energy  prices  and  policy. 
These  factors  have  combined  to  de- 
press demand  and  reduce  available 
capital  precisely  when  the  industry 
must  invest  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  redesign  its  products,  modernize  its 
plants,  Euid  regain  its  competitive  posi- 
tion against  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  need  to  conform  to  emissions 
standards  has  added  significantly  to 
the  Investment  burden  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry. 

Congressional  delay  in  modifying 
future  automobile  air  emission  stand- 
ards is  creating  great  uncertainty  in 
product  and  financial  planning  of  U.S. 
auto  companies.  If  that  uncertainty 
continues  or  if  standards  are  changed 
after  model  year  planning  is  well  un- 
derway, the  result  will  be  a  waste  of 


scarce  industry  resources  and  higher 
consumer  prices. 

Historic  efforts  by  auto  industry 
management  and  workers  are  now  un- 
derway to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing automobiles  within  the  United 
States  and  thus  make  possible  reduc- 
tions in  auto  prices  that  will  spur 
sales,  production,  and  employment  in 
this  critical  industry.  The  bill  I  offer 
today  would  significantly  help  reduce 
automobile  costs  and  prices  over  the 
next  few  years.  According  to  the  best 
estimates,  the  amendments  I  propose 
would  save  an  additional  $300  in  cost 
per  vehicle.  However,  if  those  savings 
are  to  realized.  Congress  must  act 
quickly  or  industry  will  be  forced  to 
make  large  investments  that  will  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  unnecessary. 

This  bill  would  establish  new  auto 
and  light  duty  truck  emission  stand- 
ards for  carbon  monoxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  at  levels  that  were  in  effect 
in  model  year  1980.  It  also  authorizes 
EPA  to  set  new,  more  stringent  stand- 
ards that  would  be  effective  after 
model  year  1986  if  they  are  necessary 
to  protect  public  health  or  welfare. 

The  bill  also  requires  EPA  to  set 
heavy  duty  truck  emission  standards 
for  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  oxide, 
hydrocarbon,  and  particulate  matter 
within  1  year  after  the  bill  becomes 
law, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  al- 
ready experienced  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  air  pollution  under  the  emis- 
sion control  standards  that  would  be 
retained  by  enactment  of  this  bill. 
This  legislation  does  not  seek  to  trade 
off  air  quality  against  economic  bene- 
fits. In  fact,  by  substantially  reducing 
the  cost  of  new  cars  that  meet  the  cur- 
rent standards,  the  bill  would  help  ac- 
celerate the  retirement  of  older  vehi- 
cles that  contribute  most  to  pollution. 
These  amendments  would  therefore 
help  improve  the  emissions  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  vehicle  fleet. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  in- 
suring that  this  legislation  is  enacted 
promptly  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tlon-by-section analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  2(a)  would  modify  Section 
202(a)(2)  of  the  Act.  which  presently  pro- 
vides that  a  regulation  prescribing  stand- 
sirds  applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  air 
pollutant  from  any  class  or  classes  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  engines  take  effect  after 
such  period  as  the  Administrator  finds  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  the  requisite  technology,  giving 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  cost  of 
compliance    within    such    period.    Section 


201(a)  would  add  to  Section  202(a)(2)  a  new 
paragraph  B  providing  that,  whenever  the 
Administrator  prescribes  a  new  standard 
more  stringent  than  the  standard  otherwise 
applicable,  the  new  standard  not  take  effect 
for  at  least  forty-eight  months  (In  the  case 
of  heavy-duty  vehicles  or  engines)  or  thirty- 
six  months  (In  the  case  of  other  new  motor 
vehicles  or  engines)  from  the  date  the  new 
standard  Is  prescribed. 

Section  2(a)  would  also  add  to  Section 
202(a)(2)  a  new  paragraph  C  sUtlng  that 
any  new  standard  more  stringent  than  the 
standard  otherwise  applicable  shall  reflect 
the  degree  of  emission  reduction  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  reasonably 
achievable  through  the  application  of  tech- 
nology which  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated to  be  available  for  the  model  year  to 
which  such  standard  applies.  In  making 
such  determination,  the  Administrator 
■vould  be  required  to  give  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  cost,  the  applicability  of  such 
technology  to  gasoline-  or  dlesel-f  ueled  vehi- 
cles or  engines,  the  Impact  on  fuel  economy, 
the  effect  on  the  level  of  all  emissions  from 
such  vehicles  or  engines,  safety,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate. 

Section  2(a)  would  also  add  to  Section 
202(a)(2)  permitting  the  Administrator  to 
make  appropriate  arrangements  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  the 
technical  feasibility  of  any  protjosed  new 
standard  and  to  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor a  written  report.  Any  such  report  would 
be  available  to  the  public  and  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Administrator  in  prescribing 
any  new  standard. 

Section  2(b)  would  amend  Section 
202(a)(3)  of  the  Act,  which  presently  esUb- 
llshes  requirements  for  regulations  applica- 
ble to  emissions  from  heavy-duty  vehicles  or 
engines  manufactured  during  and  after 
model  year  1979  (including  presumptively 
applicable  percentage  reduction  require- 
ments). Section  201(b)  would  strike  out  the 
present  provisions  of  section  202(a)(3)  relat- 
ing to  such  requirements  and  would  man- 
date the  Administrator,  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  to  prescribe  regulations  appli- 
cable to  emissions  from  classes  or  categories 
of  heavy-duty  vehicles  or  engines.  Any 
standards  contained  In  such  regulations 
would  be  required  to  apply  for  at  least  four 
model  years  unless  less  stringent  standards 
are  prescribed  for  any  model  year.  Stand- 
ards applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen and  particulate  matter  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  prescribed  simultaneously. 
Nothing  In  Section  201(b)  would  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  Administrator's  author- 
ity to  revise  or  to  enforce  any  regulations 
prescribed  for  heavy-duty  vehicles  or  en- 
gines prior  to  the  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments. 

Section  2(c)  would  amend  Section 
202(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Act,  which  presently 
grants  the  Administrator  the  power  to  waive 
the  presumptively  applicable  percentage  re- 
duction requirements  conUlned  In  present 
Section  202(a)(3)  of  the  Act.  Section  201(c) 
would  strike  the  present  provision  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  requirement  that, 
with  respect  to  any  proposed  standard  for 
particulate  matter  to  be  prescribed  for 
heavy-duty  engines  or  vehicles,  the  Adminis- 
trator make  arrangements  for  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  Section  201(c)  would 
also  amend  Section  202(a)(3)  to  strike  out 
the  present  criteria  for  waiver  of  the  pre- 


sumptively applicable  percentage  reduction 
requirements  conUlned  in  present  Section 
202(a)(3)  of  the  Act  and  to  strike  out  the  re- 
quirement for  a  report  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  any  standard  modified  under  the 
waiver  authority.  Section  201(c)  would  fur- 
ther amend  Section  202(a)(3)  to  require  that 
the  Administrator's  continuing  study  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  air  pollutants  relate 
to  emissions  from  light-duty  and  heavy-duty 
vehicles,  rather  than  solely  from  heavy-duty 
vehicles  as  is  presently  provided.  Such  study 
would  be  required  to  concern  the  effects  of 
such  emissions  on  achieving  the  applicable 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards.  New 
dates  would  be  inserted  for  the  receipt  of 
the  reports  to  Congress  of  such  study  and 
the  Administrator  would  be  required,  after 
considering  the  results  of  such  study,  to 
revise  the  standards  prescribed  for  heavy- 
duty  engines  or  publish  a  determination 
that  no  such  revision  Is  necessary. 

Section  2(d)  would  amend  Section 
202(a)(3)(F)  of  the  Act  (relating  to  stand- 
sirds  for  motorcycles  and  motorcycle  en- 
gines) to  strike  the  parenthetical  reference 
to  Section  206(f)(1)  of  the  Act.  Section 
201(d)  would  also  amend  Section 
202(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Act  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  comment  prior  to  determining  that  an 
emission  control  device,  system  or  element 
of  design  will  cause  or  contribute  to  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  public  health,  welfare  or 
safety.  Section  201(d)  would  also  amend 
Section  202(a)(B)  of  the  Act  to  require  the 
Administrator,  In  determining  whether  such 
an  unreasonable  risk  exists,  to.  take  Into  ac- 
count Information  obtained  from  a  manu- 
facturer pursuant  to  section  206(a)(3)(B)  of 
the  Act  (which  relates  to  Information  pro- 
vided In  connection  with  an  application  for 
a  certificate  of  conformity  to  the  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  Section  201). 

Section  2(e)  would  revise  Section 
202(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Act,  which  prescribes  re- 
quirements for  regulations  applicable  to 
emissions  from  light-duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines. Section  201(e)  would  delete  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  202(b)(1)(A)  relating  to  reg- 
ulations for  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  from  light-duty  vehicles 
and  engines  manufactured  during  model 
years  1977  through  1980.  relating  to  regula- 
tions for  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  from 
light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  year  1980,  relating  to 
regulations  for  emissions  of  carbon  monox- 
ide from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  and  after  model  year 
1980,  and  relating  to  regulations  for  emis- 
sions of  carbon  monoxide  from  light-duty 
vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  during 
and  after  model  year  1981. 

Section  2(e)  would  substitute  In  Section 
202(bMl)(A)  of  the  Act  a  new  text  requiring 
that  regulations  applicable  to  emissions 
from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  and  after  model  year  1982 
contain  standards  providing  that  emissions 
from  such  vehicles  and  engines  may  not 
exceed  .41  grams  per  vehicle  mile  of  hydro- 
carbons, 7.0  grams  per  vehicle  mile  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  2.0  grams  per  vehicle 
mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  Administra- 
tor would  be  empowered  to  revise  these 
standards  for  any  model  year  after  model 
year  1986.  Such  revised  standards  would  not 
be  permitted  to  be  any  less  stringent  than 
the  standards  applicable  to  1982  vehicles 
and  engines  established  by  this  Section,  nor 
to  be  any  more  stringent  than  the  standards 
applicable  in  model  year  1981  (without 
regard  to  any  waiver)  of  .41  grams  per  vehl- 
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cle  mUe  of  hydrocarbons,  3.4  grams  per  ve- 
hicle mile  of  carbon  monoxide  and  1.0  grams 
per  vehicle  mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Section  2(f)  would  repeal  provisions  of 
Section  202(b)(lKB)  of  the  Act  esUbllshlng 
requirements  for  regulations  applicable  to 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
diuing  model  years  1977  through  1980.  and 
applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  such  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  and  after  model  year  1981.  A 
conforming  change  would  be  made  in  the 
existing  provision  of  Section  202(bXlHB)  of 
the  Act  permitting  waivers  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  standard  for  certain  vehicles  and 
engines  manufactured  during  model  years 
1981  and  1982.  Section  201(f)  would  also 
repeal  Section  202(bK5)  of  the  Act.  which 
relates  to  waivers  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
standard  for  certain  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  years  1981  and 
1982. 

Section  2(g)  would  alter  Section  202(bxa) 
of  the   Act,   which   authorizes   waivers   to 
permit  the  use  of  Innovative  technologies. 
Section  202(bK«)  would  be  altered  (i)  to 
mandate   that   the   Administrator   grant  a 
waiver  when  the  requisite  sUtutory  criteria 
are  met;  (11)  to  allow  waivers  of  any  emission 
standards  rather  than  solely  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen:  (111)  to  aUow  waivers  for  vehicles 
other  than  light-duty  vehicles;  (Iv)  to  au- 
thorize such  waivers  to  allow  the  use  of  an 
alternative  fuel  (other  than  a  fuel  or  fuel 
additive  registered  pursuant  to  Section  211 
of  this  Act  prior  to  the  enactment  date  of 
these  proposed  amendments):  (v)  to  allow  a 
waiver  granted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
to  apply  to  a  maximum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  vehicles  or  engines  per  manufac- 
turer for  each  year  of  the  waiver  (except 
that  no  manufacturer  may  be  granted  waiv- 
ers for  a  total  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  vehicles  or  engines),  rather  than 
restrict  such  waiver  to  no  more  than  the 
greater  of  five  per  cent  of  a  manufacturer's 
production  or  fifty  thousand  vehicles  or  en- 
gines: (vl)  to  prohibit  the  renewal  of  such 
waiver  beyond  an  initial  period  of  up  to  four 
model  years;  (vll)  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  Innovative  technology  or  system 
not  have  been  used  by  more  thjui  1  per  cent 
of  the  light-duty  vehicles  sold  In  the  United 
SUtes  In  the    1975   model   yean   (vlll)  to 
delete  the  present  limlUtion  that  any  such 
waiver  extend  only  to  waivers  of  the  light- 
duty  oxides  of  nitrogen  standard  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  1.5  grams  per  vehicle  mile.  Section 
201(g)  would  amend  Section  202(bM6)(B>  of 
the  Act  to  provide  that  emission  standards 
established   in  any  waiver  ensure.   In   the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  no  signifi- 
cant adverse  Impact  on  overall  achievement, 
or  rate  of  achieving,  applicable  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  Such  standards  and  the 
waiver  period  would  also  be  required  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  production  of 
such  model.  Section  201(g)  would  also  repeal 
existing  Section  202(b>(8)(B)  of  the  Act  per- 
mitting a  waiver  of  the  light-duty  oxides  of 
nitrogen  standard  for  the  four  year  model 
period  beginning  In   1981   for  dlesel-fueled 
vehicles. 

Section  2(h)  would  amend  Section 
202(d)(2)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the 
useful  life  esUblished  by  the  Administrator 
for  classes  of  vehicles  (other  than  light  duty 
vehicles  «uid  engines,  and  other  than  motor- 
cycles or  motorcycle  engines)  may  be  no 
longer  than  one-half  the  average  original 
actual  life  for  each  such  class. 

Section  2(i)  would  amend  Section  202(fMl) 
of  the  Act  to  require  that  any  regulation 
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prescribed  by  the  Administrator  affecting 
the  manufacture,  distribution  or  sale  of 
motor  vehicles  or  engines  for  high  altitude 
areas  include  the  exemptions  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
for  model  year  1982.  Such  regulation  would 
be  permitted  to  provide  for  performance  ad- 
justments pursuant  to  Section  215  of  the 

Act 

Section  2(J)  would  amend  Section  202(fK2) 
of  the  Act  to  require  that  regulations  esUb- 
llshlng standards  applicable  to  vehicles  or 
engines  (i)  not  require  a  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  the  emissions  of  such  vehicles  or  en- 
gines which  is  greater  than  the  percentage 
reduction  In  emissions  from  non-high  alti- 
tude vehicles  or  engines;  (ii)  provide  for  a 
percentage  reduction  in  emissions  for  such 
high  altitude  vehicles  or  engines  determined 
by  comparing  any  proposed  high  altitude 
emission  standard  to  high  altitude  emissions 
from    vehicles    or    engines    manufactured 
during  model  year  1970  (except  that  such 
regulations  may  not  provide  a  less  stringent 
standard  than  11.0  grams  per  vehicle  mile  of 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  from  light- 
duty    high    altitude    vehicles    and    engines 
manufactured  during  or  after  model  year 
1982;   and   (ill)   not  esUbllsh   a   numerical 
standard  more  stringent  than  that  applica- 
ble to  vehicles  certified  under  non-high  alti- 
tude conditions.  The  Administrator  would 
be  permitted  to  revise  regulations  establish- 
ing standards  for  high  altitude  vehicles  and 
emissions  when  the  standards  applicable  to 
non-high  altitude  vehicles  and  engines  are 
revised.  The  Administrator  would  be  barred 
from  requiring  the  installation  of  any  emis- 
sion control  device  or  element  of  design 
needed  to  meet  the  applicable  high  altitude 
standard  on  vehicles  or  engines  intended  for 
principal  use  in  non-high  altitude  locations. 

SECTlOll  3:  AMIWDMEWTS  TO  SBCTIOM  203 

Section  202  would  amend  Section 
203(aH2)  of  the  Act  to  prohibit  any  manu- 
facturer to  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  pro- 
posed subparagraph  (B)  of  section  313(b)(2) 
(which  relates  to  Information  in  connection 
with  a  high  altitude  study). 

sicnoH  4:  AKKiroifKirrs  to  SKcnoif  aos 
Section     203(a)    would    amend    Section 
206(aKl)  of  the  Act.  Section  206(aHl)  pres- 
ently requires  that  the  Administrator  test, 
or  require  to  be  tested  any  new  motor  vehi- 
cle or  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by  a 
manufacturer  to  determine  whether  such 
vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  Section  202  of  the 
Act.  Section  203(a)  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  lieu  of  testing  such  vehicle  or 
engine  or  requiring  it  to  be  tested,  to  other- 
wise reliably  evaluate  it  for  conformity  with 
the  standards  (In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator  set- 
ting forth  criteria  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  for  such  evaluation  to  be 
followed  by  the  Administrator  or  the  manu- 
facturer,   as    appropriate.    Section    203(a) 
would    also    amend    Section    206(a)(1)    to 
permit   a  certificate   of   conformity   to   be 
Issued  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year. 

Section  4(b)  would  amend  Section  206(b) 
of  the  Act  to  add  a  new  paragraph  (3).  Sec- 
tion 206(b)  presently  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator to  test  (or  require  the  manufacturer 
to  test)  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  ve- 
hicle engines  to  ensure  that  such  vehicles  or 
engines  in  fact  conform  to  the  standards  for 
which  a  certificate  of  conformity  has  been 
granted.  If.  under  present  Section  206(b). 
the  Administrator  determines  that  all  or 
part  of  the  vehicles  or  engines  so  covered  do 
not  In  fact  conform,  the  Administrator  may 
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suspend  or  revoke  the  certificate  of  con- 
formity. New  paragraph  (3)  would  require 
the  Administrator.  In  carrying  out  Section 
206(b).  to  esUbliah  an  acceptable  quality 
level  for  all  new  motor  vehicles  and  new 
motor  vehicles  engines  equivalent  to  the 
level  esUblished  for  1981  model  year  light- 
duty  vehicles. 

Section  4(c)  would  repeal  Section  206(f)  of 
the  Act,  which  requires  that  all  light  duty 
vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  during 
and  after  model  year  1984  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  Section  202  regardless  of 
the  altitude  at  which  they  are  sold,  and 
which  requires  a  report  from  the  Adminis- 
trator on  the  economic  Impact  and  techno- 
logical feasibility  of  this  requirement. 

Section  4(d)  would  amend  Section  206(a) 
of  the  Act  to  add  a  new  paragraph  (4).  As 
amended.  Section  206(a)  would  prohibit  the 
Administrator  from  requiring  a  manufactur- 
er to  test  or  assume  the  cost  of  testing  a 
motor  vehicle  if  the  projected  sales  of  the 
vehicle  during  the  model  year  do  not  exceed 
five  hundred  and  if  the  motor  vehicle  Incor- 
porates an  engine  and  emission  control 
system  which  have  been  used  in  a  motor  ve- 
hicle for  which  a  certificate  of  conformity 
has  been  granted. 

SEcnoM  s:  AJUNDicnrrs  to  sectiom  ao7 
Section  204(a)  would  amend  the  provisions 
of  Section  207(c)(1)  of  the  Act,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  recall  of  vehicles  not  In  con- 
formity   with    the    regulations    prescribed 
under  Section  202.  Under  present  Section 
207(cKl),  the  Administrator  must  require  a 
remedial  plan  from  the  manufacturer  upon 
a  finding  that  a  substantial  number  of  any 
class  or  category  of  vehicles  or  engines,  al- 
though properly  maintained  and  used,  do 
not  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
under    Section    202,    when    In    actual    use 
throughout  their  useful  life.  Section  204(a) 
would  mandate  the  Administrator  to  require 
a    remedial    plan    from    the   manufacturer 
upon  a  determination,  based  on  a  represent- 
ative sample  of  vehicles  or  engines,  that  a 
sul»stantial  number  of  vehicles  or  engines  in 
a  class  or  category  (although  properly  main- 
tained and  used)  do  not  conform  to  reg-jla- 
tions,  and  that  the  vehicles  in  the  sample  do 
not  on  average  conform  to  the  regulations, 
when  In  actual  use  during  their  useful  life 
and  when  adjusted  to  the  manufacturer's 
specifications. 

Section  5(a)  would  also  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  207(c)(1)  relating  to  the 
contents  of  the  remedial  plan  required  from 
the  manufacturer.   Under   present  Section 
207(cKl),  the  remedial  plan  must  provide 
that  the  nonconformity  of  any  vehicles  or 
engines  which  are  properly  maintained  or 
used  will  be  remedied  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturer    Section  204(a)  would  allow 
the  Administrator  to  elect,  subject  to  the 
approval   of   the   Administrator,   to   either 
remedy  the  nonconformity  of  the  vehicles 
or  engines  with  respect  to  which  notice  of 
nonconformity  was  given,  or  to  take  other 
actions,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title  over  a  reasonable  period  as  specified  by 
the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  those  or 
other  vehicles  or  engines.  Such  other  ac- 
tions could  not  Include  together  gasoUne- 
and  dlesel-fueled  vehicles  or  engines,  or  In- 
clude together  light  and  heavy-duty  vehicles 
or  engines  (unless  certified  as  light  duty 
trucks)  and  the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider  the  effects  of  such  other 
actions  on  competition. 

Section  5(b)  would  repeal  Section 
207(h)(1)  of  the  Act,  which  requires  a  dealer 
selling  a  new  light-duty  motor  vehicle  to 
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furnish  to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  that 
sUtlng  that  the  vehicle  conforms  to  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  under  Section  202  and 
notifying  the  purchaser  of  certain  warranty 
rights  under  present  Section  207(hK2)  of 
the  Act. 

SECTION  e:  AMZMDMEirrS  to  sectiom  209 

Section  6  would  amend  Section  209(b)(3) 
of  the  Act.  Section  209(b)(3)  presently  pro- 
vides that,  in  the  case  of  any  new  motor  ve- 
hicle or  motor  vehicle  engine  to  which  SUte 
standards  apply  pursuant  to  waiver  under 
Section  209(b)(1)  of  Section  209(a),  compU- 
ance  with  such  SUte  standards  shall  be 
treated  as  compliance  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral standards  for  purposes  of  this  title.  Sec- 
tion 205  would  extend  the  treatment  provid- 
ed in  Section  209(b)(3)  to  vehicles  designed 
to  conform  to  such  SUte  Standards  and 
which  comply  with  such  standards. 
SEcnoii  7:  tiMEKOuxsTs  to  section  ais 

Section  7(a)  would  amend  Section  21S(b) 
of  the  Act  to  require  that  instructions  re- 
specting each  class  or  category  of  vehicles 
or  engines  to  which  this  title  applies  that 
provide  for  necessary  vehicle  and  engine  ad- 
justment and  modifications  at  different  alti- 
tudes be  submitted  by  the  manufacturer  to 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administration.  Under 
current  law.  Section  215(b)  requires  the  sub- 
mittal of  such  instructions  to  the  extent 
such  instructions  provide  for  engine  adjust- 
ments and  modifications  necessary  to  insure 
emission  control  performance  at  different 
altitudes. 

Section  7(b)  would  repeal,  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. Section  215(d)  of  the  Act.  which  per- 
mits, under  specified  circumstances,  a  high 
altitude  SUte  to  avail  itself  of  the  authority 
provided  in  Section  215. 

SECTION  s:  EmcnvE  date 

Section  8  would  provide  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  Sections  2  through  7  of  this 
title  (other  than  the  amendments  made  by 
Sections  2(e),  2(f)  and  7(b))  take  effect  with 
respect  to  vehicles  or  engines  manufactured 
In  model  years  beginning  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments. 

SECTION  a:  9  OTHER  AMENDKKNTS  TO  PART  A 

Section  9  would  add  a  new  Section  217  to 
the  Act,  entitled  "Study  and  Development 
of  Alternative  Emissions  Control."  Section 
217(a)  would  require  the  Administrator  to 
initiate  a  study  and  related  proceedings  for 
the  purposes  of  developing  effective  and 
practicable  approaches  to  the  control  of 
emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines,  and  evaluating  the 
efficacy  of  the  existing  control  program. 
Section  217(a)  would  also  limit  the  Adminis- 
trator's discretion  in  esUbllshlng  classes  or 
categories  of  vehicles  or  engines  under  this 
Section.  Section  217(a)  would  also  esUblish 
the  desired  objectives  for  alternative  ap- 
proaches, and  would  enumerate  factors  to 
be  taken  Into  account  by  the  Administrator 
in  developing  such  approaches.  Section 
217(b)  would  require  a  report,  together  with 
appropriate  recommendations  of  the  study 
to  be  submitted  within  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Section,  and  to  make  a 
draft  of  such  report  available  to  the  public, 
manufacturers  and  employees  of  manufac- 
turers at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  submission 
and  invite  written  comments.  Section  217(c) 
would  authorize  the  Administrator,  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  enumerated  criteria,  to 
Include  In  the  report  or  submit  within  one 
year  thereafter  proposed  regulations  meet- 


ing specified  requirements.  Such  proposed 
regulations  cxtuld  be  promulgated  only  after 
final  rulemaking  and  only  pursuant  to  legis- 
lation reported  from  committee  and  enacted 
by  Congress  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
the  required  report,  or  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  the  reg\ilations.  Section  217(d)  would 
provide  that  this  Section  does  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  under  any 
other  provision  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  lO:  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIONS  307  AND 
209 

Section  10(a)  would  modify  the  warranty 
required  by  Section  207(a)(1)  of  the  Act  to 
be  provided  by  manufacturers  of  new  motor 
vehicles  and  new  motor  vehicle  engines  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser.  Such  warranty  pres- 
ently provides  that  the  vehicle  or  engine  is 
(I)  designed,  built,  and  equipped  so  as  to 
conform  at  the  time  of  sale  with  applicable 
regulations  under  Section  202,  and  (ii)  free 
from  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship 
which  cause  such  vehicle  or  engine  to  fail  to 
conform  with  applicable  regulations  for  its 
useful  life.  Section  209(a)  would  require  the 
warranty  to  provide  that  the  vehicle  or 
engine  is  equipi>ed  with  emission  control 
components  designed  to  enable  such  vehicle 
to  conform  at  the  time  of  sale  with  applica- 
ble regulations  under  section  202,  and  free 
from  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship 
which  cause  such  vehicle  or  engine  to  fall  to 
conform  with  applicable  regulations,  for  the 
first  twenty-four  months,  or  the  first 
twenty-four  thousand  mUes,  whichever  first 
occurs.  Section  209(a)  would  also  repeal  Sec- 
tion 207(a)(2)  of  the  Act.  which  requires  the 
Administrator  to  esUblish  a  program  for 
the  voluntary  certification  by  manufactur- 
ers of  vehicle  or  engine  psjts  that  use  of 
such  part  will  not  result  in  a  failure  of  the 
vehicle  or  engine  to  comply  with  emission 
standards  promulgated  under  Section  202. 
Section  209(a)  would  also  amend  present 
Section  207(a)(3)  to  exclude  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  section  any  part  installed  for 
any  purpose  other  than  reducing  vehicle 
emissions. 

Section  10(b)  would  modify  the  warranty 
required  by  Section  207(b)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Such  warranty  presently  extends  to  the 
emission  control  device  or  system  of  certain 
motor  vehicles  or  vehicle  engines.  Section 
209(b)  would  provide  that  the  warranty 
covers  emission  control  components,  defined 
as  the  catalytic  converter,  thermal  reactor 
or  other  component  installed  on  or  in  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  vehi- 
cle emissions,  but  not  vehicle  components 
which  were  In  general  use  prior  to  model 
year  1968.  Such  warranty  presently  applies 
for  the  useful  life  of  the  vehicle  (except 
that  after  the  first  two  years  or  twenty-four 
thousand  miles,  whichever  first  occurs,  the 
warranty  covers  only  the  catalytic  convert- 
er, thermal  reactor,  or  other  comptonent  in- 
stalled for  the  sole  or  primary  purpose  of  re- 
ducing vehicle  emissions,  but  not  compo- 
nents in  general  use  prior  to  model  year 
1968.  Section  209(b)  would  set  the  warranty 
period  at  two  years  or  twenty-four  thousand 
miles,  whichever  first  occurs.  Section  209(b) 
would  also  strike  from  Section  207(b)  of  the 
Act  the  provision  forbidding  the  warranty 
from  being  held  invalid  on  the  basis  of  the 
use  of  a  part  certified  under  Section 
207(a)(2)  in  the  repair  or  maintenance  of 
such  vehicle. 

Section  10(c)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment contained  in  Section  207(c)(3)(A)  of 
the  Act  that  manufacturer's  instructions 
concerning  proper  maintenance  and  use  cor- 
respond to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  and  would  delete  the  refer- 


ence to  the  parts  certification  program.  Sec- 
tion 209(c)  would  also  amend  Section 
207(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion allowing  the  Administrator,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  waive  the  prohibition 
against  manufacturer  instructions  relating 
to  the  use  by  the  ultimate  purchaser  of 
parts  or  service  provided  by  an  esUblish- 
ment  with  which  the  manufacturer  has  a 
commercial  relationship. 

Section  10(d)  would  amend  Section  209(b) 
of  the  Act  to  prohibit  any  SUte  from  esUb- 
llshlng or  enforcing  a  warranty  or  pre- 
scribed maintenance  requirement  for  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
that  is  not  identical  to  the  corresponding 
Federal  requirement.  This  prohibition 
would  replace  present  Section  209(c)  of  the 
Act.  which  prohibits  any  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  adopting  or  at- 
tempting to  enforce  any  standard  with  re- 
spect to  certification  of  parts. 

Section  10(e)  would  amend  Section 
203(a)(3)  of  the  Act  to  permit  a  person  to 
remove,  disconnect,  alter  or  render  inoper- 
ative a  part  or  component  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  emissions  when  such 
part  is  removed  and  replaced  with  a  new  or 
rebuilt  part  or  component  which  performs 
the  same  or  similar  function,  or  when  such 
removal  Is  temporarily  necessarily  for  the 
repair  or  routine  maintenance  of  such  part 
or  component  or  such  vehicle  or  engine.  Sec- 
tion 209(e)  would  further  amend  Section 
203(a)(3)  to  prohibit  any  person  from  selling 
or  offering  to  sell  any  part  or  component  in- 
tended for  use  with,  or  as  part  of  such 
motor  vehicle,  where  such  person  knows  or 
reasonably  should  have  known,  that  the 
principal  use  of  such  part  or  component  will 
be  to  render  inoperative  or  alter  so  as  to 
cause  an  exceedance  of  applicable  emission 
standards  a  part  or  component  placed  on  or 
In  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  emissions  In 
compliance  with  the  regulations  under  this 
Act.  Section  209(e)  would  further  express 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Administra- 
tor not  rely  on  letters  and  Internal  memo- 
randa for  guidance  to  those  affected  by  Sec- 
tion 203(a)(3)  and  that  the  Administrator  as 
promptly  as  practicable  promulgate  regula- 
tions or  a  general  policy  sUtement  under 
such  section.  This  provision  would  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  of  such  section  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pending  such  promulgation. 
Section  209(e)  would  also  conform  Section 
203(a)(4KC)  to  the  amendment  to  Section 
207(c)(3)  proposed  by  Section  209(c). 

Section  10(f)  would  amend  Section  177  of 
the  Act  to  prohibit  any  sUte  from  including 
in  its  implemenUtlon  plan  any  provision 
similar  to  Sections  207(a)  or  207(b)  of  the 
Act. 

SECTION  li:  MARINE  VESSELS 

Section  11(a)  would  add  a  new  Section 
302(q)  to  the  Act  defining  a  vessel  as  a 
mobile  source  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Part  C  of  Title  II  and  prohibiting  any  vessel 
from  being  treated  for  any  purpose  as  a  sta- 
tionary source  or  as  part  of  any  sUtionary 
source. 

Section  11(b)  would  add  to  "ntle  II  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  a  new  Part  C,  titled  "Marine 
Vessel  Emissions."  Part  C  would  consist  of 
Sections  241  through  244.  Section  241  would 
be  titled  "EsUblishment  of  Standards. "  Sec- 
tion 241(a)  would  require  the  Administrator, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  part,  to  commence,  in  consul- 
Ution  with  other  enumerated  officials,  a 
study  and  Investigation  of  emissions  of  air 
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pollutants  from  vessels  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  such  emissions  affect  air 
quality  and  the  technological  feasibility  of 
controlling  such  emissions.  Section  241(a) 
would  require  that  the  study  be  published 
within  one  year  after  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed part,  and  be  available  for  public  com- 
ment at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  final  pub- 
lication. Section  241(a)  would  also  require 
the  Administrator,  from  time  to  time,  to 
issue  proposed  emission  standards  applica- 
ble to  the  emission  of  any  air  pollutant  from 
any  class  or  classes  of  vehicles  which  in  his 
Judgment  causes  or  contributes  to  air  pollu- 
tion which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
endanger  public  health  or  welfare.  Public 
hearings  on  such  proposed  standards  would 
be  required,  and  would  be  held,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  regions  most  seriously 
affected  by  such  emissions.  The  Administra- 
tor would  be  required  to  promulgate  final 
regulations  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  issuance  of  proposed  standards.  Section 
241(b)  would  provide  that  such  regulations, 
or  any  revision,  would  take  effect  after  such 
period  as  is  necessary  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  requisite  tech- 
nology, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
the  cost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 
Section  241(c)  would  permit  the  President 
to  disapprove  any  regulations  with  respect 
to  vessels  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  that  any  such  reg 
ulation  would  create  a  hazard  to  vessel 
safety. 

Section  11(b)  would  also  add  to  the  Act  a 
new  Section  242.  titled  "Enforcement  of 
Standards."  Section  242  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations, consistent  with  the  Ports  and  Wa- 
terways Safety  Act,  to  insure  compliance 
with  standards  developed  under  proposed 
Section  241.  The  Secretary  would  be  further 
required  to  Insure  that  all  necessary  inspec- 
tions are  accomplished  and  would  be  permit- 
ted to  execute  any  power  or  duty  vested  in 
him  by  any  other  provision  of  law  In  execut- 
ing powers  and  duties  vested  under  this  Sec- 
tion. 

Section  11(b)  would  also  add  to  the  Act  a 
new  Section  243,  titled  "SUte  standards  and 
Controls."  Section  243  would  prohibit  any 
state  or  political  subdivision  thereof  from 
adopting  or  attempting  to  enforce  any 
standard  respecting  emissions  from  any 
vessel  or  engine  or  equipment,  including 
emissions  resulting  from  the  transfer  of  any 
material  to  or  from  a  vessel,  that  Is  not 
identical  to  a  standard  applicable  under  this 
part. 

Section  21  (Kb)  would  also  add  to  the  Act  a 
new  Section  244,  titled  "Definitions."  This 
Section  defines  the  term  "vessel." 

sicnoii  la:  high  altitttde  study 
Section  301  would  add  a  new  Section 
313(b)  to  the  Act.  Section  313(b)  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator,  under  specified  cir- 
cumstances, to  compile  certain  data  relating 
to  the  availability  of  models  of  new  light 
duty  motor  vehicles  to  motor  vehicle  dealers 
located  at  high  altitudes.  The  Administrator 
would  be  permitted,  in  compiling  the  re- 
quired data,  to  utilize  specified  kinds  of  in- 
formation and  to  request  certain  data  from 
certain  manufacturers  of  light  duty  motor 
vehicles.  The  Administrator  would  be  man- 
dated to  submit,  within  six  months  of  the 
required  initiation  of  the  report,  a  report  to 
Congress  containing  enumerated  data. 

SECTION  13  LOW-miSSIOHS  rVKL  STUDY 

Section  302  would  require  a  study  by  the 
Administrator  of  low-emission  fuels. 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2308.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  city  of  Show  Low,  Ariz.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

TRANSrCT  or  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  fairly 
simple  one.  and  one  that  addresses  a 
situation  which  is  unique  and  which 
requires  individual  attention. 

The  city  of  Show  Low.  Ariz.,  is  a 
small  commimity  nestled  in  the 
shadow  of  the  MogoUon  Rim  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Apache-Sitgreaves  Na- 
tional Forest.  For  many  years.  th«  city 
has  occupied  certain  parcels  of  nation- 
al forest  land  for  use  as  the  Show  Low 
city  park  and  the  Show  Low  airport. 
This  legislation  would  transfer  title 
from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  the 
city. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  at  least  two  statutes  under  which 
the  Forest  Service  can  make  land  ad- 
justments of  this  type:  The  National 
Forests  Townslte  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  and  the  General  Exchange 
Act  of  1922,  as  amended.  However, 
both  authorities  require  compensa- 
tion, by  land  or  by  cash,  at  fair  market 
value.  Although  this  requirement  is 
eminently  fair  and  necessary  In  some 
circumstances.  I  believe  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  that  deserve  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  For  example,  it 
is  obvious  the  Show  Low  parcels  of 
land  have  no  current  value  as  national 
forest  lands  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  only  as  park  and  as  an  airport. 

Also,  the  city  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  resources  to  make  a  land 
purchase  of  that  size  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  land  exchanges  are  apparently 
very  limited. 

The  park  and  airport  facilities  serve 
a  lot  of  residents  in  the  surrounding 
unincorporated  tu-ea.  and  the  residents 
of  other  small  communities.  Added  to 
this  traffic  is  that  of  the  out-of-SUte 
tourists  who  arrive  to  enjoy  the  na- 
tional forest  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  mayor  of 
Show  Low.  Hon.  Ellis  B.  Quails,  and 
the  other  city  fathers  will  welcome  a 
chance  to  present  their  concerns  di- 
rectly to  the  committee  members  and 
I  would  hope  that  hearings  will  be 
held,  and  action  be  taken  on  this  bill 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanlinous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  Its  entire- 
ty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2308 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Revreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed  and 
without  consideration,  to  the  city  of  Show 
Low,  Arizona,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  parcels  1  and  2. 


(DA  tract  of  land,  together  with  Improve- 
ments thereon  known  as  the  David  C. 
Porter  Park:  That  cerUin  part  of  section  19, 
T  ION..  R.  22  E..  and  also  section  24.  T.  10 
N..  R.  21  E..  of  the  G.  <fc  S.  R.  B.  &  M..  Show 
Low.  Navajo  County.  Arizona.  Said  parcel 
being  described  as  follows;  The  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter:  and  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  19.  T.  10  N..  R.  22  E.;  and  also 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter;  and  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter;  and  the  north  one-half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  cuarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter;  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  said  section  24.  T.  10  N..  R.  21  E..  G.  &  S. 
R.  B.  Sc.  M..  Show  Low.  Navajo  County,  Ari- 
zona. 

Excepting    therefrom    the    following:    A 
parcel  of  land  situated  In  Section  19  of  T.  10 
N..  R.  22  E.  of  the  G.  &  S.  R.  B.  &  M., 
Navajo  County.  Arizona,  lying  north  of  U.S. 
Highway  60— SUle  Highway  260;  and  t>elng 
more  particularly  bounded  and  described  as 
follows:    Beginning    at   the   south    quarter 
comer  of  Section  19:  thence  N  02*03  03'  W.. 
along  the  midsection  line  of  said  Section  19 
for  a  distance  of  1049.38  feet  to  a  point,  said 
point  being  a  ADOT  Highway  Department 
marking  cap  at  "POT  179  +  80.36.  277.06  ft. 
Rt.     of     Survey     Centerllne";     thence     8 
88*4900'  W..  for  a  distance  of  56.12  feet  to  a 
point,  said  point  being  ADOT  marking  cap 
at    "POT    178    -t^    29.39.    245.41    ft.    Rt.    of 
Survey  Centerllne":  thence  N  33*01  00'  W.. 
for  a  distance  of  145.41  feet  to  a  point,  said 
point  being  ADOT  marking  cap  at  "POT 
178   +   29.39.  100  ft.  Rt.  of  Survey  Center- 
line",  and  the  south  R/W  line  U.S.  Highway 
80— SUte  Highway  260;  thence  S  56*59  00' 
W..  along  the  south  R/W  line  of  U.S.  High- 
way 60— SUte  Highway  260  for  a  distance  of 
354.39  feet  to  a  point;  thence  N  33*01  00*  W.. 
for  a  distance  of  200.00  feet  to  the  north  R/ 
W  line  of  U.S.  Highway  60— SUte  Highway 
260  and  to  a  point,  said  point  being  ADOT 
marking  cap  at  "POT  174  -i-  75.00.  100  ft.  Lt. 
of  Survey  Centerllne,"  and  TRUE  POINT 
OP    BEGINNING    FOR    THIS    SURVEY: 
thence  S  56*5900'  W..  along  the  north  R/W 
line  of  U.S.  Highway  60— SUte  Highway  260 
for  a  distance  of  210.50  feet  to  a  point,  said 
point  being  the  point  of  tangent  (P.T.)  of  a 
curve  concave  to  the  southeast;  said  curve 
having  a  degree  of  curvature  of  0.4956384.  a 
central  angle  of  2*49  12*.  a  radius  of  11.560 
feet,  a  chord  distance  of  568.73  feet  and  for 
a  distance  along  said  curve  of  568.96  feet  to 
a  point;  thence  N.  for  a  distance  of  522.66 
feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  on  the  south  R/ 
W   line  of  West   Owens  Street;  thence  N 
87*0000'  E..  along  said  south  line  of  West 
Owens  Street  for  a  distance  of  516.30  feet  to 
a  point,  said  point  being  ADOT  marking  cap 
at   "POT    174    -t-    28.96.   264.37    ft.   Left   of 
Survey  Centerllne";  thence  S  83*0949'  E.. 
for  a  distance  of  59.98  feet  to  a  point,  said 
point  being  ADOT  marking  cap  at  "POT 
174  +  75.00.  225.94  feet  Left  of  Survey  Cen- 
terllne": thence  S  33*01  00'  E..  for  a  distance 
of  125.94  feet  to  the  TRUE  POINT  OP  BE- 
GINNING.   Said    Parcel    contains    199.093 
square  feet  or  4.57  acres  more  or  less. 

And  also  excepting  therefrom  the  rlghte- 
of -way  for  U.S.  Highway  60  (Arizona  SUte 
Route  260)  and  all  properties  lying  south  of 
U.S.  Highway  60;  and  also  excepting  there- 
from the  rights-of-way  for  Arizona  SUte 
Route  260. 
Said  parcel  contains  46  acres  more  or  less. 
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(2)  A  tract  of  land,  together  with  improve- 
ments theron  known  as  the  Show  Low  Mu- 
nicipal Airport:  That  part  of  Sections  15  and 
16  of  Township  10  North,  Range  22  East, 
Gila  and  Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian, 
Show  Low,  Navajo  County.  Arizona,  more 
particularly  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows: That  part  of  said  Sections  15  and  16 
which  lie  north  of  the  north  right-of-way 
line  of  U.S.  Highway  60  and  east  of  the  east 
right-of-way  line  of  Arizona  SUte  Route  77. 
Said  parcel  contains  897  acres  more  or  less. 


By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself, 
Mr.       Mitchell.       and       Mr. 
Gorton): 
S.  2309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973,  to  authorize 
funds   for   fiscal   year   1983.   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 
S.  2310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  cjid  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  THE 
ENDANGERS)  SPECIES  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Mitchell,  and  Senator 
Gorton,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973.  The  current  authorization 
win  expire  on  September  30.  1982. 

As  a  result  of  this  act's  passage 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  the  United  States 
is  noted  Internationally  as  the  world 
leader  in  the  area  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. Based  upon  a  recognition  of  the 
interdependent  nature  of  man  and  his 
environment,  the  1973  act  is  crucial  to 
the  future  well-being  of  mankind.  Al- 
though some  people  may  argue  that 
this  Is  overly  strong  praise  for  a  law 
that  seeks  to  protect  a  few  obscure 
species  of  plants  and  animals,  I  dis- 
agree. Let  us  consider  why  we  are 
seeking  to  preserve  the  diversity  of  life 
and  slow  the  accelerating  rate  of  spe- 
cies lopo 

Many  people  argue  that  man  should 
not  be  allowed  to  destroy  other  species 
of  life  because  he  has  no  right  to  do 
so.  The  rights  of  other  life  forms,  the 
esthetics  of  diversity,  and  the  psycho- 
logical well-being  that  man  derives 
from  a  natural  diverse  environment 
are,  for  some  people,  sufficient  reasons 
to  protect  species  that  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  The  most  compelling 
rationale  for  the  E]ndangered  Species 
Act  that  I  have  ever  heard,  however, 
was  presented  by  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished scientists  at  oversight  hear- 
ings held  last  December  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  EInvlronmental  Pol- 
lution. 

Dr.  Thomas  Eisner,  the  Jacob  Gould 
Schurmen  Professor  of  Biology  at  Cor- 
nell University,  is  a  research  biologist 
In  the  field  of  chemical  ecology.  In  his 
testimony.  Dr.  Eisner  addressed  the 
practial  consequences  of  species  ex- 


tinction. Such  extinction  means  a  dim- 
inution of  biological  diversity  and  such 
diminution  means  a  loss  of  some  of 
"the  chemical  treasure  of  nature." 
Our  enormous  dependence  on  this 
treasure  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  "(a]  large  proportion  of  the 
chemicals  in  use  in  our  present-day 
civilization  were  "invented'  by  nature, 
not  by  the  chemist  In  the  laboratory." 
Dr.  Eisner  Illustrated  this  point  with 
an  example  from  just  one  field  of  re- 
search: medical  chemistry. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  40  per- 
cent of  all  prescriptions  written  In  the 
United  SUtes  contain  as  their  chief  ingredi- 
ents compounds  derived  from  plants,  includ- 
ing lower  plants.  It  was  through  exploration 
of  nature  that  these  drugs  were  discovered. 
And  such  exploration  has  a  long  history  of 
paying  off.  The  Incas  already  knew  of  the 
antimalarial  properties  of  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona  tree,  from  which  quinine  was  later 
isolated,  and  the  foxglove  plant,  the  well- 
known  source  of  the  heart  drug  digiUlis. 
was  already  in  medicinal  use  in  medieval 
times.  But  many  of  the  most  important 
plant  drugs  in  current  use  were  only  recent- 
ly discovered,  including,  for  example,  some 
of  the  antileukemic  compounds  and  anti- 
cancer drugs  such  as  vincristine,  derived 
from  the  periwinkle  plant  and  used  in  the 
treatment  of  Hodgkln's  disease.  There  Is  no 
end  to  the  potential  for  discovery  of  this 
sort  In  nature,  because  we  have  only  begun 
the  chemical  exploration  of  nature. 

The  consequences  of  species  extinc- 
tion are  only  now  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  biologists  and  they  in 
turn  must  teach  the  rest  of  us  to  ap- 
preciate those  consequences.  Dr. 
Eisner  began  that  process  by  noting 
that,  as  a  result  of  recent  break- 
throughs In  genetic  engineering,  "a 
species  must  now  be  viewed  as  more 
than  just  a  unique  conglomeration  of 
genes.  It  must  be  viewed  also  as  a  de- 
pository of  genes  that  are  potentially 
transferrable.  The  technology  of  gene 
transfer,  nonexistent  only  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  beyond  the  state  of  infan- 
cy." Genes  can  be  transferred  between 
micro-organisms  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  transferred  between  ani- 
mals. Plants  cannot  be  far  behind.  The 
preservation  of  species  may  mean  the 
preservation  of  opportunities  for  selec- 
tive transfer  and  modification  of  other 
species.  The  implications  for  agricul- 
ture, in  general,  and  the  improvement 
of  plant  resistence  to  pests,  in  particu- 
lar, were  addressed  by  Dr.  Eisner. 

Current  research  In  chemical  ecology  has 
shown  that  many  plants  protect  themselves 
against  Insects,  worms  and  micro-organisms 
by  use  of  chemicals  that  they  themselves 
produce.  Many  of  these  compounds  have 
been  identified  and  synthesized,  and  their 
effectiveness  demonstrated  In  actual  tests. 
Some,  such  as  certain  simple  terpenes,  are 
unusually  effective.  Can  such  compounds  be 
sprayed  on  plants  as  substitutes  to  conven- 
tional pesticides?  Usually  not.  since  they 
tend  to  evaporate  or  degrade  too  quickly. 
The  reason  they  work  for  plants  is  that  the 
plants  produce  them  continuously.  In  the 
small  amounts  they  need.  Production  of 
these  defensive  chemicals  Is  under  genetic 
control.   Suppose   that   one   were   able   to 


transfer  the  controlling  genes  from  a  pro- 
tected species  of  plant  to  one  that  isn't, 
thereby  conveying  upon  the  recipient  the 
ability  to  produce  its  own  defenses.  Imagine 
being  able  to  endow  the  cotton  plant  with 
the  genetic  capacity  to  produce  its  own  re- 
pellent against  the  boll  weevil. 

Another  witness.  Dr.  Peter  Raven, 
director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  made  the  point  that  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  provides  a  mech- 
anism by  which  human  beings  can  pre- 
serve some  of  their  options  for  the 
future.  He  cautioned  that: 

Half  a  century  after  our  great  early  con- 
servationist Aldo  Leopold  pointed  out  that 
the  first  rule  of  intelligent  tinkering  was  to 
save  all  the  cogs  and  wheels,  some  of  us  still 
have  not  come  to  appreciate  the  lesson.  If 
we  Ignore  their  Individual  Importance  to  us, 
we  may  regard  species  simply  as  dlspenslble 
Impediments  to  whatever  actions  might 
seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  demands  of  the 
moment,  instead  of  as  unique,  and  therefore 
priceless,  elements  in  the  world's  array  of 
living  things. 

A  succinct  statement  of  the  problem 
and  a  summary  of  the  four  major  rea- 
sons for  preserving  natural  diversity 
are  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Dr.  G. 
Jon.  Roush  that  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1982  issue  of  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy News.  Mr.  President.  I  have  at- 
tached a  copy  of  that  article  to  my 
statement  and  ask  that  it  be  Included 
In  the  Record. 

Rarely  have  I  received  as  much  mail 
on  an  issue  from  people  In  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  States 
throughout  this  coimtry.  and  even 
from  people  in  other  countries.  The 
volume  of  mail  urging  this  Congress  to 
reauthorize  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  with  no  weakening  amendments  is 
staggering.  Such  support,  coupled  with 
the  evidence  on  how  well  the  act  is 
working  that  was  presented  at  the  De- 
cember hearings,  is  compelling.  This  is 
an  issue  that  people  care  about  deeply. 
It  is  an  issue  that  goes  beyond  narrow 
special  interests.  It  is  an  issue,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  beyond  dispute. 
At  the  November  16.  1981.  Strategy 
Conference  on  Biological  Diversity 
convened  by  the  State  Department,  it 
was  noted  by  James  L.  Buckley,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Security  Assist- 
ance. Science,  and  Technology  that 
the  needless  extinction  of  a  single  spe- 
cies can  be  an  act  of  recklessness.  By 
permitting  high  rates  of  extinction  to 
continue,  we  are  limiting  the  potential 
growth  of  biological  knowledge.  In  es- 
sence, he  said,  "the  process  is  tanta- 
moimt  to  book  burning;  but  it  is  even 
worse  in  that  it  Involves  books  yet  to 
be  deciphered  and  read."  In  his  open- 
ing speech  to  the  conference,  Buckley 
also  argued  that  "we  need  to  impress 
upon  public  consciousness  that  extinc- 
tion is  an  act  of  awesome  finality."  I 
believe  that  the  public  is  painfully 
awsu'e  of  this  and  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  body  to  never  forget  it. 

To  insure  a  timely  reauthorization, 
the  bill  being  Introduced  today  is  of- 
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fered  as  a  vehicle  for  discussion.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  are  scheduled  for  April 
14  and  19.  1982.  and  I  encourage  wit- 
nesses to  present  construction  criti- 
cism and  specific  suggestions  at  those 
hearings.  Committee  markup  will  be 
completed  by  May  15  and.  hopefully, 
the  full  Senate  will  act  shortly  there- 
after. 

Many  specific  Issues  were  discussed 
at  the  December  oversight  hearings. 
We  have  written  a  bill  that  addresses 
most  of  the  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed and  maintains  the  integrity  of 
the  act.  Treatment  of  several  Issues, 
such  as:  how  to  achieve  greater  coop- 
eration between  project  sponsors  and 
the  Pederad  Government,  both  prior  to 
and  during  the  consultation  process; 
auid  how  to  encourage  greater  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  Federal  man- 
agement authorities  may  be  expanded 
after  further  analysis.  Similarly,  treat- 
ment of  the  other  issues  may  be  modi- 
fied in  response  to  persuasive  state- 
ments of  reasonable  concerns  and 
problems.  As  I  sUted  in  December,  it 
is  time  we  raised  the  level  of  debate 
about  this  law  to  the  arena  of  facts 
and  intellectually  honest  discussion. 
Too  often  the  debate  has  centered 
around  arguments  based  on  emotional- 
ism and  undocumented  fear. 

On  February  8.  1982.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Watt  in  which 
he  agreed  with  my  position  that  no 
major  changes  are  needed  In  the  act 
this  year.  He  suggested  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks  be  made  available  to  assist 
us  in  drafting  a  reauthorization  bill. 
We  accepted  that  offer  of  assistance 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Secre- 
tary, Assistant  Secretary  Ray  Amett, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Craig 
Potter,  Bob  Jantzen.  Ron  Laml)ertson. 
and  the  many  other  dedicated  profes- 
sionals within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  their  cooperation  and  val- 
uable advice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  bill 
I  have  Just  introduced.  I  am  introduc- 
ing another  reauthorization  bill  by  re- 
quest and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  administration's  bill 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  Is  my 
intention  to  address  both  of  these  bills 
at  the  April  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2309 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  Amendments  of  1982". 

SBC.     2.     EXPERIMEKTAL     POPTTLATIOKS.— <») 

Section  3  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  paragraph  (7)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(7)  The  term  experimenul  population 
means  any  population  (including  eggs,  pro- 
pagules  or  Individuals)  of  an  endangered  or 
threatened  species,  including  offspring  aris- 
ing solely  from  such  population,  that— 

•(A)  any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary has  transported  and  released  outside  of 
the  current  range  of  the  species  to  further 
its  conservation  pursuant  to  the  Act;  and 

"(B)  is  wholly  separate  geographically 
from  nonexperimental  populations  of  the 
species:  Provided,  however.  That  a  popula- 
tion transported  and  released  outside  of  the 
current  range  of  the  species  by  any  person 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  further  Its 
conservation  pursuant  to  the  Act  that  is  not 
wholly  separate  geographically  from  nonex- 
perimental populations  shall  be  treated  as 
an  experimental  population  in  those  Areas 
where,  and  at  those  times  when,  it  is  wholly 
separate  geographically  from  nonexperi- 
mental populations.":  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  through 
(21)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (22).  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "."  following  "PkRMiTS" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"AHB  EXPXHIMXKTAL  POPOLATIOIIS.— <  D"; 

(2)  inserting  ".  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  acts  associated  with  the  establishment  of 
experimental  populations'  immediately 
after  "species";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Any  experimental  population  shall  be 
treated  as  a  threatened  species  and.  as  pro- 
vided In  section  4(d),  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation of  such  species:  Provided,  hov>ever, 
That  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  biological  infor- 
mation, that  an  experimental  population, 
other  than  an  experimental  population  oc- 
curring on  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Is 
not  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of 
an  endangered  or  threatened  species,  he 
shall  by  regulation,  specify  that,  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  subsections  7(aK2),  7(a)(3) 
and  7(c),  such  experimental  population 
shall  be  treated  as  a  species  proposed  to  be 
listed  under  section  4:  Provided,  further. 
That  no  critical  hablUt  shall  be  designated 
for  such  nonessential  populations. 

Sbc.  3.  CoopcRATioif  With  the  Statis.— 
Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '88%  per  centum"  In  sub- 
section (dX2Kl)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "75  per  centum  ":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "75  per  centum"  in  subsec- 
tion (dX2)(ll)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "90  percentum". 

Sec.  4.  LisTiMo  Process.— Section  4  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  by— 

(A)  amending  that  part  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  which  precedes  clause  (1)  by  Inserting 
"promulgated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  "  Immediately  after  "shall 
by  regulation"; 

(B)  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through  (5) 
as  clauses  (A)  through  (E),  respectively;  and 

(C)  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
thereof. 

(2)  amending  subsection  (aH2)(A)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "or"  In  subclause  (1): 

(B)  inserting  "or"  immediately  after  "en- 
dangered species,"  In  subclause  (il); 

(C)  adding  immediately  after  subclause 
(11)  the  following  new  subclause: 


"(111)  be  subject  to  more  restrictive  regula- 
tions. In  the  case  of  threatened  species,"; 
and 

(D)  striking  out  "list  such  species  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "implement  such  action"; 

(3)  amending  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "or"  in  subclause  (1); 

(B)  inserting  "or"  Immediately  after 
"threatened  species,"  in  subclause  (ii);  and 

(C)  adding  immediately  after  subclause 
(U)  the  following  new  subclause: 

••(111)  be  subject  to  less  restrictive  regula- 
tions, in  the  case  of  threatened  species.". 

(4)  amending  subsection  (a)(2)(C)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and  may  not"  immediate- 
ly after  ""species."";  and 

(B)  inserting  "or  make  less  restrictive  the 
regulations  applicable  to  any  such  species 
listed  as  threatened  species,"  Immediately 
after  "which  are  listed,". 

(5)  amending  subsection  (a)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  concurrent  with 
the  determination  of  the  sUtus  and  the  list- 
ing of  endangered  or  threatened  species,  to 
the  maximum  extent  prudent  and  determi- 
nable, designate  the  critical  hablUt  of  any 
endangered  or  threatened  species  and  pro- 
mulgate appropriate  protective  regulations 
for  threatened  species  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  The  procedures  that 
govern  the  designation  of  critical  hablUts 
and  the  promulgation  of  appropriate  protec- 
tive regulations  for  threatened  species  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  that  pertain  to  the  list- 
ing of  species  under  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  except  that  In  deter- 
mining the  critical  habitat  of  any  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  economic  Impact,  and  any 
other  relevant  ImpacU.  of  specifying  any 
particular  area  as  critical  habitat,  and  he 
may  exclude  any  such  area  from  critical 
hablUt  if  he  determines  that  the  benefits  of 
such  exclusion  outweigh  the  benefits  of 
specifying  the  area  as  part  of  the  critical 
habitat,  unless  he  determines,  based  on  the 
best  scientific  and  commercial  daU  avail- 
able, that  the  failure  to  designate  such  area 
as  critical  habitat  will  result  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  species.'". 

(8)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Basis  por  DrTXRjiiHA"noii8.— (I)  The 
Secretary  shall  make  determinations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  and  commer- 
cial daU  available  to  him.  taking  into  ac- 
count those  efforts,  if  any.  being  made  by 
any  state  or  foreign  nation,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  protect  such  species, 
whether  by  predator  control,  protection  of 
habitat  and  food  supply,  or  other  conserva- 
tion practices,  within  any  area  under  Its  Ju- 
risdiction, or  on  the  high  seas. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  regularly  review 
the  status  of  all  species  which  have  been 
Identified  as  in  danger  of  extinction  or 
likely  to  become  so  within  the  foreseeable 
future  by  any  professional  scientlllc  organi- 
zation, or  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any 
agency  of  a  state  or  of  a  foreign  nation  re- 
sponsible for  the  conservation  of  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants  and  shall  determine 
whether  there  is  substantial  scientific  infor- 
mation that  such  species  may  be  endan- 
gered or  threatened  and,  within  12  months 
of  such  determination,  determine  whether 
to  propose  for  listing,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 5  of  this  subsection,  any  such  species 
and  publish  such  determination  and  his  rea- 
sons therefore  In  the  Federal  Register. 
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"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days  of 
the  receipt  of  a  petition  of  an  interested 
person  under  subsection  553(e)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  add  any  species  to  or 
remove  any  species  from  either  of  the  lists 
published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  determine  and  publish  a  finding 
whether  such  petition  presents  substantial 
scientific  Information  that  such  addition  or 
removal  may  be  warranted.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  petition  presents  such 
substantial  scientific  Information,  he  shall, 
within  12  months  of  the  receipt  of  such  pe- 
tition, determine  whether  to  propose  such 
addition  or  removal  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  and  publish  such  de- 
termination and  his  reasons  therefore  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (8)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of 
sectior  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code 
(relating  to  rulemaking  procedures),  shall 
apply  to  any  regulations  promulgated  to 
carry  out  the  pun>oses  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  regulation  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  with  respiect  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  status  and  the  listing  of 
endangered  or  threatened  species,  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(A)  shall  not  less  than  90  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation— 

'"(1)  publish  a  general  notice  and  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  proposed  regulation  in  the 
Federal  Register;  and 

"(11)  give  actual  notice  of  the  proposed 
regulation  (including  the  complete  text  of 
the  regulation)  to  the  state  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  conservation  of  fish  or  wildlife  or 
plants  In  each  state  In  which  the  species  Is 
believed  to  occur,  and  Invite  the  comment  of 
such  agency  thereon; 

"(B)  shall,  insofar  as  practical,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  give  notice 
of  the  regulation  to  each  foreign  nation  In 
which  the  species  Is  believed  to  occur  or 
whose  citizens  harvest  the  species  on  the 
high  seiks,  and  invite  the  comment  of  such 
nation  thereon; 

"(C)  shall  give  notice  of  the  regulation  to 
such  professional  scientific  organizations  as 
he  deems  appropriate; 

"(D)  shall  publish  a  summary  of  the  regu- 
lation In  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
in  the  areas  in  which  the  species  Is  believed 
to  occur; 

"(E)  shall,  if  any  person  files  a  request  for 
a  public  hearing  within  45  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  general  notice,  hold  a 
public  hearing  thereon;  and 

"(F)  shall,  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  general  notice,  publish  a 
final  determination  with  respect  to  such 
listing,  with  such  determination  based  solely 
upon  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  proposal  to  add  a 
species  to  any  list  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  Fection  shall  not  be 
published  as  a  final  regulation,  he  shall  not 
again  propose  a  regulation  to  add  such  spe- 
cies to  such  list  unless  he  determines  that 
sufficent  new  Information  Is  available  to 
warrant  the  proposal  of  a  regulation. 

"(8)  Neither  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  this 
subsection  nor  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  regulation 
(Including  any  regulation  Implementing  sec- 
tion 8(g)(2)(BHii)  of  this  Act,  issued  by  the 
Secretary  in  regard  to  any  emergency 
posing  a  significant  risk  to  the  well-being  of 
any  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants,  but 
only  if  (I)  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
regulation  in  the  Federal  Register  the  Sec- 


retary publishes  therein  detailed  reasons 
why  such  regulation  is  necessary,  and  (II)  in 
the  case  such  regulation  applies  to  resident 
species  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants,  the  Sec- 
retary gives  actual  notice  of  such  regulation 
to  the  agency  responsible  for  conservation 
of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  in  each  state  in 
which  such  species  is  believed  to  occur. 
Such  regulation  shall,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  take  effect  Immediately  upon 
publication  of  the  regulation  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  cease 
to  have  force  and  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
240-day  period  following  the  date  of  publica- 
tion unless,  during  such  240-day  period,  the 
rulemaking  procedures  which  would  apply 
to  such  regulation  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph  are  complied  with.  If  at  any  time 
after  issuing  an  emergency  regulation  the 
Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  scientific  and  commercial  data  avail- 
able to  him,  that  substantial  evidence  does 
not  exist  to  warrant  such  reg\ilatlon.  he 
shall  withdraw  It. 

"(7)  The  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  any  proposed  or  final  regulation 
which  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  Include  a 
summary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  data  on 
which  such  regulation  is  based  and  shall 
show  the  relationship  of  such  data  to  such 
regulations. 

"(8)  Any  proposed  or  final  regulation 
which  specifies  any  critical  habitat  of  any 
endangered  species  or  threatened  species 
shall  be  based  on  the  t>est  scientific  data 
available,  and  the  publication  in  the  F^eral 
Register  of  any  such  regulation  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  aiccompa- 
nied  by  a  brief  description  and  evaluation  of 
those  activities  (whether  public  or  private) 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  If 
undertaken  may  adversely  modify  such 
habitat,  or  may  be  affected  by  such  designa- 
tion.". 

(7)  amending  subsection  (c)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Any  list  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  Amendments  of  1982  of 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  threatened  or 
endangered  shall  remain  in  effect  unless 
and  until  changed  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section."; 
and 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  thereof  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(8)  amending  subsection  (d)  by  striking 
out  "section  8(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(c)". 

(9)  striking  out  subsection  (f )  thereof. 

(10)  amending  subsection  (h)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)(2)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (bK3)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "subsection  (g)"  In  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (h)". 

(11)  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (f )  and  (g),  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Exemption  Process.— (a)  Section 
7(e)(10)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  7(g)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '"  Consideration  by 
Review  Board"  Immediately  after  ""Applica- 
tion por  Exemption  and"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Report  to  the  Committee"; 


(2)  amending  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(1)"; 

(B)  striking  out  "a  review  board  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  subsection,"  Imme- 
diately after  "shall  be  considered  initially 
by"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary"; 

(C)  striking  out  "the  review  board."  imme- 
diately after  "a  report  is  made  by"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee:  Provided, 
hotoever.  That  If  the  application  for  an  ex- 
emption is  filed  with  respect  to  an  agency 
action  for  which  a  biological  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  indicated  that 
such  agency  action  would  violate  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section,  such  report  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  members  of  the  Conunit- 
tee.";  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  If  biological  opinions  of  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  indicate  that  an  agency  action 
would  violate  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  Secretaries  shall  Jointly  make  a 
report,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5),  on  any 
application  for  exemption  filed  with  respect 
to  such  agency  action.". 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (2)(A)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "":  or"  immediately  after 
""consultation  process"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "";  except  that";  and 

(B)  striking  out  '","  immediately  after  "li- 
cense applicant"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  application  shall  be  submitted". 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (2)(B)  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"promptly"; 

(B)  striking  out  "to  the  review  board  to  be 
established  under  paragraph  (3)  and";  and 

(C)  inserting  "";  and  (ii)  publish  notice  of 
receipt  of  the  application  In  the  Federal 
Register,  including  a  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  application  and  a 
description  of  the  agency  action  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  application  for  exemp- 
tion has  been  filed.". 

(5)  Striking  out  paragraphs  (3),  (4)  and  (5) 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  within  20  days  of 
the  receipt  of  an  application  for  exemp- 
tion— 

"(A)  determine  that  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  and  the  exemption  applicant 
have— 

"(1)  carried  out  the  consultation  responsl- 
bUitles  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  in  good  faith  and  made  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  effort  to  develop  and  fairly 
consider  modifications  or  resonable  and  pru- 
dent alternatives  to  the  proposed  agency 
action  which  would  not  violate  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section;  and 

"(11)  conducted  any  biological  assessment 
required  by  subsection  (c);  or 

"(B)  deny  the  application  for  exemption 
because  the  Federal  agency  concerned  or 
the  exemption  applicant  have  not  met  the 
threshold  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
clauses (i)  and  (11)  of  this  paragraph.  Such  a 
denial  shall  be  considered  final  agency 
action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.". 

(6)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  and  the  exemp- 
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tion  applicant  have  met  the  threshold  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subclauses  (1)  and 
(11)  of  paragraph  (3).  he  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Members  of  the  Committee, 
proceed  to  conduct  hearings  and  prepare 
the  report  to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5).". 

(7)  amending  paragraph  (7)  thereof  by— 

(A)  striking  out  that  part  of  paragraph  (7) 
which  precedes  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■Within  150  days  after  maUng 
the  determination  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
within  such  other  period  of  time  as  is  agree- 
able to  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  the 
exemption  applicant  and  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  a 
report  discussing—"; 

(B)  striking  out  ■  .'  immediately  after  "by 
the  Committee"  in  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "';  and": 

<C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(D)  whether  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  exemption  applicant  re- 
frained from  making  any  Irreversible  or  irre- 
trievable commitment  of  resources  prohibit- 
ed by  subsection  <d). ":  and 

(O)  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (5). 

(8)  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  para- 
graph (6). 

(9)  amending  paragraph  (9)  thereof  by— 

(A)  striking  out  that  part  of  paragraph  (9) 
which  precedes  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may—": 

(B)  striking  out   "review  board"  In  clause 

(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "Secre- 
tary"; 

(C)  striking  out  "it"  immediately  after 
"necessary  to  enable"  in  clause  (B)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "him"; 

(D)  striking  out   "review  tward"  in  clause 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary": and 

(E)  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (7). 

(10)  amending    paragraph    (10)    thereof 

by- 

(A)  striking  out  "a  review  board"  immedi- 
ately after  "Upon  request  of"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "review  board  to  assist  It 
in  carrying  out  its"  Immediately  after  'such 
agency  to  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
his":  and 

(C)  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as  para- 
graph (8). 

(11)  amending  paragraph  (11)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "a  review  l)oard"  immedi- 
ately after  "shall  provide  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  Secretary"; 

(B)  striking  out  "review  board"  immedi- 
ately after  "services  as  the  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary"";  and 

(C)  redesignating  paragraph  (11)  as  para- 
graph (9). 

(12)  amending  paragraph  (12)  thereof 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "of  review  boards  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "resulting  from  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  this  subsection";  and 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as  para- 
graph (10). 

(c)  Section  7(hKl)  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "'90  days  of  receiving  the 
report  of  the  review  board  under  subsection 
(gK7)"  Immediately  after  'exemption 
within"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof"  30 
days  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g)(5)"':  and 

(2)  striking  out  "review  board"  immediate- 
ly after  "the  report  of  the"  in  clause  (A) 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    'Secretary': 
and 

(3)  Inserting  immediately  after  "habiut 
concerned. "  in  paragraph  (B)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(C)  The  Committee  shall  not  grant  an 
exemption  from  the  requlremenU  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  for  an  agency  action  if  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  submitted  to  the  Committee 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g)(5),  concludes 
that  the  Federal  agency  concerned  or  the 
exemption  applicant  made  any  irreversible 
or  Irretrievable  commitment  of  resources 
prohibited  by  subsection  (d)  and  the  Com- 
mittee concurs  with  that  conclusion.". 

Sbc.  6.  Consultation  Prcx^tss.- Section 
7(b)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "mutually  agree- 
able to  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Secre- 
tary."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "agree- 
able to  the  Federal  agency,  the  permit  or  li- 
cense applicant,  if  any,  and  the  Secretary. 
When  the  consultation  period  is  extended 
by  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  specify 
the  information  required  to  complete  the 
consulUtlon  and  the  date  on  which  the  bio- 
logical opinion  will  be  completed."'. 

Sic.  7.  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (o)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(o)  Exception  on  taking.— Notwithstand- 
ing sections  4(d)  and  9(a)  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  such 
sections,  any  activity  that  Is  within  the 
scope  of  the  action  and  situation- 

"(1)  addressed  in  a  biological  opinion 
which  was  rendered  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  and  which  concludes  that 
such  action— 

"(A)  will  promote  the  conservation  of 
listed  species  or  critical  habitat;  or 

"(B)  Is  not  likely  to  Jeopardize  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  a  listed  species  or  result  in 
the  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of 
critical  hablUt: 

"(2)  recommended  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  alternative:  or 

"(3)  for  which  an  exemption  is  granted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  considered  a  taking  of  any  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species.". 

Sec.  8.  CoNVDmoN  ijfPLmniTATiON.— Sec- 
tion 8A  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "Sci- 
nrnnc  Authority  Functions.—",  in  sub- 
section (c): 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  the 
Convention,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  advise  whether  the  export  or  introduc- 
tion of  any  specimen  of  a  species  Included  In 
Appendix  II  of  the  Convention  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  survival  of  that  species 
and  whether  the  export  of  such  specimens 
should  be  limited.  Such  determination  and 
advice  shall  be  based  upon  the  best  avail- 
able biological  information  derived  from  re- 
liable wildlife  management  practices.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  use  esti- 
mates of  population  size  in  advising  that 
export  or  introduction  will  not  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  survival  of  a  species  or  determin- 
ing that  export  should  be  limited  when  such 
estimates  are  not  the  best  available  biologi- 
cal Information  derived  from  reliable  wild- 
life management  practices."; 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (d):  and 

(4)  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (d). 

See.  9.  EwFOHcmxHT.— Section  11(e)  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  may  seek  to  enjoin  any  person  who  is 
alleged  to  be  In  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  regulation  issued  under  author- 
ity thereof .". 

Sec.  10.  Miscellaneous.— Section  10  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (I)  thereof. 

Sec.  U.  Authorizations.— (a)  Section  15 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"authorisation  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  15.  Except  as  authorized  in  Sections 
6  and  7  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated- 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  each  of 
Fiscal  Years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  to  enable 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
such  functions  and  responsibilities  as  it  may 
have  been  given  under  this  Act: 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  each  of 
Fiscal  Years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
such  functions  and  responsibilities  as  It  may 
have  been  given  under  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $1,850,000  for  each  of 
Fiscal  Years  1983.  1984,  and  1985  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  the 
Convention  which  pertain  to  the  importa- 
tion of  terrestrial  plants.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (i)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  Appropriations.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  each 
of  Fiscal  Years  1983,  1984.  and  1985.". 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (q)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(q)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  assist  him  and  the 
Committee  in  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  subsections  (e).  (f).  (g),  and  (h)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  each  of 
Fiscal  Years  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
budget  authority  contained  in  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

Sic.  12.  Eppictive  Dati.— This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

To  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended,  through  fiscal  year  1984. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 15(2)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1542(2)).  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  deleting  the  "and"  after 
"1981  "  and  inserting  the  following  language 
after  the  date  "1982":   ".  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,179,000  for  fiscal   year   1983.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1984. ". 

On  Saving  Diversity 

(By  O.  Jon  Roush) 

We  have  only  a  rough  Idea  of  how  many 
species  inhabit  the  earth,  perhaps  as  many 
as  10  million.  But  we  do  know  that  they  are 
vanishing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Normally,  ex- 
isting species  become  extinct   at   approxl- 
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mately  the  same  rate  as  new  species  evolve, 
but  since  the  year  1600  that  equation  has 
grown  increasingly  lopsided.  Informed  esti- 
mates put  the  present  extinction  rate  at  40 
to  400  times  normal.  One  estimate  says 
25,000  species  are  in  danger  right  now. 

Another  says  that  1  million  could  disap- 
pear from  South  America  alone  in  the  next 
two  decades.  If  current  trends  continue, 
some  20  percent  of  the  species  now  on  earth 
will  be  extinct  by  the  year  2000.  Current 
trends  will  probably  continue. 

This  awesome  rate  of  extinction  is  appar- 
ently unprecedented  In  our  planet's  history. 
Many  experts  say  it  represents  our  most 
alarming  ecological  crisis.  Yet  where  are  the 
headlines,  the  congressional  hearings,  the 
calls  to  action?  Does  no  one  care?  Do  we 
expect  someone  else  to  solve  the  problem,  or 
does  it  seem  so  immense  as  to  defy  solution? 
It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  our  own  attitudes 
and  possibilities  for  change. 

To  begin,  we  need  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem. What  difference  does  it  really  make  if 
we  hasten  the  process  of  extinction  and  lose 
some  species  of  clam,  or  if  we  plow  the  last 
remaining  example  of  some  prairie  type? 
The  reasons  for  protecting  natural  diversity 
are  complex,  but  they  boil  down  to  four  ar- 
guments. Each  argimient  stands  on  its  own. 
If  you  accept  one  of  them,  you  have  accept- 
ed the  urgent  need  to  preserve  the  current 
spectrum  of  species  and  ecosystems. 

First,  reducing  diversity  can  weaken  whole 
natural  systems.  For  example,  what's  the 
use  of  alligators?  For  ages,  alligators  have 
snoozed,  bred,  and  fed  in  "gator  holes," 
large  depressions  scooped  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  alligator.  These  holes  fill  with  water 
to  form  permanent  pools,  and  each  pool 
houses  It  own  world  of  algae,  ferns  and 
other  plants,  fish  and  amphibians.  In  fact, 
some  them  are  fed  by  droppings  and  bits  of 
food  left  by  the  alligator.  In  dry  years  these 
gator  holes  and  the  trails  between  them 
form  the  only  sanctuary  for  many  of  the 
creatures  of  the  Florida  Everglades.  Then 
when  the  rains  return,  the  sheltered  crea- 
tures can  move  out  to  repopulate  the  area. 

Near  the  gator  hole  Itself,  the  female  alli- 
gator makes  a  large  nest  of  sticks  and  mud. 
Each  year  she  adds  new  material.  Over  the 
years,  these  nests  grow  to  form  dry  Islands, 
supp>ortlng  trees  that  provide  nesting  places 
for  herons  and  other  birds.  Although  the  al- 
ligator at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  may  eat  an 
occasional  chick,  it  is  also  an  unwitting  sen- 
tinel, keeping  tree-climbing  predators  away 
from  the  birds'  nests. 

When  the  alligators  themselves  fell  prey 
to  man's  whim  to  have  shoes  and  handbags 
made  from  their  hides,  this  ancient  arrange- 
ment was  upset.  Throughout  the  Ever- 
glades, gator  holes  filled  in  and  dried  up,  no 
longer  serving  as  centers  of  life.  The  area's 
hydrology  suffered,  and  the  whole  system 
was  weakened.  Meanwhile  fishermen  com- 
plained that  the  fishing  in  the  Everglades 
was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Bass  and  ether 
sport  fish  were  being  devoured  by  spotted 
gar  fish,  whose  numbers  were  increasing 
every  year.  What  had  been  keeping  the  gar 
in  check?  The  natural  predators,  the  alliga- 
tors. 

Remove  any  element  of  a  natural  system 
like  the  E^rerglades  and  the  system  may  be 
weakened.  But  maintain  a  system's  natural 
diversity,  and  it  can  withstand  severe 
strains.  Diversified,  healthy  ecosystems  tend 
to  have  many  overlapping  systems  of  checks 
and  balances.  Such  redundancy  buffers  the 
system  against  the  Impact  of  any  particular 
change  or  stress.  When  American  farmers 
replaced  diverse  native  prairies  with  vast 


monocultures  of  single  species  of  com  and 
grain,  they  helped  set  the  stage  for  the  dust 
bowl  of  the  1930's.  In  parts  of  the  Midwest 
It  was  only  the  remnant  areas  of  natural 
prairies  that  kept  the  soil  intact  during  that 
terrible  drought. 

Indeed,  the  reduction  of  diversity  is 
almost  always  expienslve.  When  we  spray  a 
neighborhood  for  mosquitoes,  for  example, 
we  kill  or  drive  away  many  of  the  mosqui- 
toes' natural  predators.  Meanwhile  we  breed 
a  race  of  mosquitoes  resistant  to  insecticide. 
Then  we  have  set  ourselves  up  as  the  per- 
petual guardians  of  that  area,  expending 
time,  money,  and  Ingenuity  to  keep  the  mos- 
quitoes down  and  the  system  going.  Other- 
wise, with  natural  controls  reduced,  the 
mosquitoes  will  return  ten-fold  and  more 
savage  than  ever. 

The  second  argument  for  diversity  hinges 
on  the  unpredictable  l)eneflts  we  derive 
from  single  species.  For  example,  France's 
finest  grapes  grow  on  root  stocks  imported 
from  America.  Because  these  root  stocks 
produced  a  grape  that  was  Inferior  for 
eating  or  wine-making,  Americans  were  rap- 
Idly  eradicating  It.  Then  a  virulent  insect  in- 
fested the  roots  of  European  vines— and  be- 
cause the  American  roots  resisted  the 
insect,  fine  European  vines  were  grafted 
onto  them,  saving  the  European  wine  indus- 
try. 

Such  ecological  rescues  happen  often. 
American  wheat  farmers,  for  example,  need 
new  varieties  of  wheat  every  5  to  15  years  to 
adapt  to  changing  conditions.  Including  new 
pests  and  diseases.  Hardy  taild  strains  are 
important  genetic  reservoirs  for  those  new 
varieties.  In  fact,  most  modem  agriculture  is 
balanced  precariously  on  very  few  varieties 
of  plants— one  kind  of  soybean,  four  varie- 
ties of  potato,  two  rices,  two  peas,  one  coffee 
tree,  and  so  forth.  All  these  crops  are  vul- 
nerable to  decimation  by  a  single  pest,  dis- 
ease, or  climatic  change.  If  a  modem  crop 
does  not  have  its  wild  relatives  to  rejuvenate 
or  replace  It,  the  ensuing  disaster  could 
cause  the  demise  of  large  populations  of  the 
human  race. 

In  addition  to  food  resources,  the  poten- 
tial pharmaceutical  usefulness  of  wild 
plants,  animals,  and  micro-organisms  is  im- 
mense. For  example,  some  species  of  the 
Ethiopian  plant  genus  Maytenus  produce 
substances  called  maytensines,  which  show 
promise  for  the  treatment  of  cancer.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Ethiopian  plants  produce  this 
substance  in  such  minute  quantities  that  re- 
searchers originally  had  trouble  collecting 
enough  for  experimentation.  They  searched 
for  another  species  that  might  produce 
maytensines  in  more  quantity.  They  found 
it  in  Kenya,  in  a  rare  plant  that  had  been 
protected  by  chance  in  a  forest  reserve.  Re- 
sults of  new  tests  were  more  promising  than 
ever,  and  researchen;  needed  a  still  more 
prcxluctlve  source  of  maytensines.  Once 
again  a  forest  reserve  yielded  the  right 
plant,  this  time  in  South  Africa.  This  spe- 
cies, which  the  world  would  never  have 
known  if  it  had  l>ecome  extinct  earlier,  is 
now  a  major  target  for  conservation. 

Almost  half  of  our  medical  prescriptions 
contain  drugs  of  organic  origin.  Some  of 
those  organic  compounds  cannot  be  synthe- 
sized. Most  of  those  that  we  can  synthesize 
are  still  obtained  more  cheaply  from  their 
natural  sources.  And  since  many  of  the  most 
Important  plant  sources  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully domesticated,  we  have  to  find 
them  in  the  wild  to  get  their  benefits.  De- 
spite the  rich  rewards,  we  have  investigated 
only  some  five  percent  of  the  world's  plant 
species  for  pharmaceutical  products.  Mean- 


while another  species  vanishes  every  day. 
and  we  are  none  the  wiser.  The  unpredict- 
able yet  undeniable  utility  of  living  species 
is  sufficient  reason  for  caring  about  such 
things,  for  a  species  is  truly  useless  only 
when  it  is  extinct. 

The  third  argument  for  diversity  might 
not  seem  as  practical  as  the  first  two.  Yet  it 
illuminates  problems  every  bit  as  real  and  as 
far-reaching  in  their  consequences.  Human 
beings  seem  to  have  an  innate  need  for  nat- 
ural diversity,  and  to  be  deprived  of  it  pains 
even  the  staunchest  lover  of  cities,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  Early  man 
evolved  in  a  diversified  savaiuia-forest  habi- 
tat. Our  ancestors  were  especially  fit  for  the 
diversified  environment  at  the  edge  between 
forest  and  grassland.  That  predisposition 
lives  on  in  modem  man.  Any  natural  place 
that  people  call  beautiful  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  diversified,  healthy  ecosystem, 
whether  it  be  a  marsh,  a  prairie,  a  desert,  or 
an  alpine  meadow.  Variety  does  seem  to  be 
the  spice  of  life. 

Even  if  we  could  substitute  a  totally  artifi- 
cial environment  for  the  natural  one.  some- 
thing would  be  missing.  What  would  it  be 
like  to  adapt  totally  to  the  products  of  other 
human  minds?  For  most  of  us  it  would  be  a 
nightmare,  because  we  need  to  perceive  an 
autonomous  reality  that  includes  us  but  is 
outside  us.  As  one  of  Bertolt  Brecht's  char- 
acters put  it.  "'We  city-dwellers  get  dazed 
from  never  seeing  anything  but  use-objects; 
.  .  .  trees,  at  any  rate,  have  something  inde- 
pendent about  them  outside  myself." 
Anyone  who  has  felt  a  mountain's  Indiffer- 
ence to  human  events  will  understand  those 
words.  We  need  to  be  reassured  that  some- 
thing is  firm  and  permanent.  Such  reassur- 
ance depends  on  the  presence  of  natural  di- 
versity, which  manifests  the  complexity  and 
mystery  of  natural  reality. 

When  people  talk  about  going  to  '"the 
country"  for  a  vacation,  they  do  not  mean 
simply  getting  out  of  town.  They  mean  find- 
ing some  version  of  diversity.  A  com  field 
may  be  natural,  but  it  is  also  monotonous, 
and  hardly  anyone  vacations  there.  For  rea- 
sons of  their  own  sanity  and  well-being, 
people  need  a  holistic,  organic  perception  of 
their  milieu  and  their  place  In  It.  Prolonged 
monotony  of  any  sort  produces  neurosis,  for 
which  cultural  and  natural  diversity  are  the 
only  effective  defenses. 

The  final  argument  for  diversity  was  de- 
veloped most  eloquently  by  Aldo  Leopold  in 
his  classic  essay  "The  Land  Ethic."  Homo 
sapiens  lives  under  the  same  ecological  con- 
straints as  any  other  species.  If  we  Ignore 
the  ecological  facts  of  life  and  act  as  if  we 
really  had  conquered  nature,  sooner  or  later 
nature  will  get  even.  Our  best  strategy  Is  to 
adopt  an  attitude  of  humility  and  respect. 
That,  attitude  allows  us  both  to  be  true  to 
ourselves  as  natural  creatures  and  to  exer- 
cise human,  rational  choice  in  the  most  pru- 
dent way.  "'In  short,"  Leopold  wrote,  "a  land 
ethic  changes  the  role  of  Homo  sapiens 
from  conqueror  of  the  land-community  to 
plain  member  and  citizen  of  it.  It  implies  re- 
spect for  his  fellow  members,  and  also  re- 
spect for  the  community  as  such. "  A  work- 
able land  ethic  requires  that  we  understand 
the  consequences  of  our  actions  on  other 
species.  It  further  requires  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  other  species  to  continue 
their  existence  and  to  do  so  in  a  natural 
state. 

Of  course  one  could  argue  that  ethics 
apply  only  to  people.  Nevertheless,  because 
the  web  of  diversity  connects  us  all.  the  eth- 
ical problems  persist.  If  a  farmer  drains  a 
marsh  in  order  to  replace  its  abundant  di- 
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versity  with  a  monocultural  empire  of  soy- 
beans, then  quite  possibly  he  has  done  me 
some  ecological  harm.  I  am  entitled  to  ask 
by  what  right  he  does  so  and  why  his  righU 
should  supersede  mine.  If.  in  addition,  the 
soybean  industry  hapt>ens  to  extinguish  a 
species  or  two.  it  has  denied  the  rest  of  us 
an  irreplaceable  genetic  resource.  The  eradi- 
cation of  an  element  of  diversity  can  be  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  a  great  many 
people. 

The  remedy,  as  Leopold  summarized  It.  Is 
to  "quit  thinking  about  decent  land-use  as 
solely  an  economic  problems.  Examine  each 
question  in  terms  of  what  is  ethically  and 
esthetically  right,  as  well  as  what  is  eco- 
nomically expedient.  A  thing  is  right  wh*'n 
it  tends  to  preserve  the  integrity,  stability, 
and  beauty  of  the  biotic  community.  It  is 
wrong  when  it  tends  otherwise." 

E»ch  of  these  four  argimients  makes  a 
good  case  for  preserving  genetic  diversity. 
Each  has  convinced  many  people.  Yet 
cogent  arguments  alone  may  not  be  enough. 
These  arguments  have  been  around  for  dec- 
ades, but  the  rate  of  species  extinction  con- 
tinues to  grow  exponentially. 

In  the  final  reckoning,  the  preservation  or 
loss  of  natural  diversity  may  depend  on  im- 
pulses stronger  than  reason.  The  nonra- 
tlonal  forces  destroying  diversity  are  famil- 
iar to  us.  In  some  cases,  people  who  have 
power  also  happen  to  be  greedy,  stupid,  or 
malevolent.  In  other  cases,  genuine  humani- 
tarianism  can  lead  people  to  sacrifice  natu- 
ral diversity  to  Immediate  needs  for  food 
shelter,  and  energy,  no  matter  how  unneces- 
sarily or  shortsightedly.  Yet  not  all  our  Im- 
pulses are  destructive.  We  do  have  within  us 
the  will  to  save  natural  diversity.  The  trick 
is  to  find  ways  to  act  on  that  will. 

To  illustrate.  I  offer  an  example  that 
might  seem  far-fetched.  Yet  its  very  remote- 
ness is  what  makes  this  example  pertinent. 
It  shows  how  deep  and  pervasive  is  our  im- 
pulse to  save  diversity. 

In  the  early  nth  century,  a  brillant  Eng- 
lishman named  Sir  Robert  Cotton  amassed 
a  great  collection  of  ancient  books  and 
manuscripts.  Unfortunately  most  of  them 
were  written  in  half-forgotten  early  English. 
Since  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries could  understand  the  books  very  well. 
Cotton  needed  an  unusual  classification 
system.  It  happened  that  busts  of  Roman 
emperors  stood  at  intervals  on  top  of  his  li- 
brary shelves,  and  so  he  named  his  manu- 
scripts suxording  to  the  busts  they  sat  be- 
neath, numbering  each  book  accordilng  to  its 
shelf  and  its  place  on  the  shelf.  One  of 
those  books  sat  beneath  the  Emperor  Vitel- 
llus  and  is  still  known  as  Cotton  Vitelllus  A 
XV.  It  later  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
single  volumes  in  the  Western  world,  the 
only  known  text  of  the  great  Old  English 
saga  Beowulf. 

By  the  time  Cotton  got  his  hands  on  It.  Vi- 
telllus A  XV  already  had  a  long  history.  We 
now  know  from  its  language  that  the  manu- 
script was  written  around  1000  A.D..  but  it 
contains  words  from  the  8th  century  and 
refers  to  at  least  one  historical  event  in  the 
6th  century.  The  saga  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  an  oral  poem  like  Homer's  Iliad.  Such 
poems  are  kept  In  people's  memories,  pass- 
ing from  generation  to  generation,  changing 
gradually  to  accommodate  social  and  politi- 
cal changes.  By  the  time  our  scribe  wrote  It 
down,  parts  of  the  poem  were  already  cen- 
turies old.  The  scribe  himself  must  have 
been  a  monk.  No  one  else  could  write,  or 
could  command  so  much  parchment.  Never- 
theless, the  poem  is  blatantly  pagan,  despite 
some  passages  of  Christian  sugar-coatii.g. 


God  only  knows  why  some  anonymous 
monk  wrote  the  32,000  lines  or  how  he  Justi- 
fied his  labor  to  his  abbot.  Yet  we  are  lucky 
that  he  did.  A  couple  of  generations  later,  in 
lOM.  the  Normans  invaded  England  and 
changed  history.  Under  French  rule.  Old 
English  language  and  literature  withered 
away.  A  century  aiter  the  Conquest  hardly 
anyone  would  have  been  able  to  read  Beo- 
unUf,  let  alone  memorize  it. 

For  the  next  500  years  the  unintelligible 
manuscript  lay  In  English  monasteries,  es- 
caping fire,  theft,  flood,  worms,  and  meld. 
Then  Henry  VIII  celebrated  his  break  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  burning  English 
monasteries  to  the  ground  and  their  librar- 
ies with  them.  Someone,  perhaps  a  certain 
Lawrence  Nowell.  Dean  of  Lichfield,  rescued 
Vitelllus  A  XV  from  the  flames,  for  re'asons 
we  will  never  know. 

When  the  manuscript  showed  up  in  Cot- 
ton's library  a  century  later,  its  travels  and 
troubles  were  not  over.  The  entire  library 
was  moved  to  Westminster  College  where,  in 
1731.  a  fire  destroyed  or  damaged  much  of 
the  Cottonian  collection.  The  fire  only 
scorched  Vitelllus  A  XV.  but  iU  charred 
edges  became  brittle  and  started  to  flake 
away.  No  one  yet  understood  the  manu- 
script very  well,  but  some  thought  that  it 
was  an  old  Danish  epic.  With  that  in  mind, 
an  Icelander  named  Thorkelin  made  two 
copies  of  the  poem  in  1787.  thinking  he  was 
preserving  part  of  his  Danish  heritage,  re- 
constructing words  at  the  edges  of  the  pages 
as  best  he  could.  It  is  well  he  did.  because 
much  more  of  the  manuscript  has  disinte- 
grated since  then.  Finally  the  first  printed 
text  appeared  in  1815.  Many  new  editions 
have  followed,  like  flowers  from  a  single,  an- 
cient seed. 

Why  do  we  save  things?  The  BeovnUf  text 
was  rescued  from  extinction  by  several 
people  at  various  times:  the  scribe,  the  care- 
ful monks,  the  person  who  snatched  It  from 
the  burning  monastery.  Robert  Cotton. 
Thorkelin.  I  would  like  to  know  what  rea- 
sons they  would  have  given  for  their  efforts. 
I  am  sure  of  two  things:  their  answer  would 
have  differed  greatly,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  have  known  he  was  saving  the  poem 
for  my  enjoyment.  Except  for  the  original 
bards  and  the  monk  who  wrote  the  manu- 
script, none  of  them  even  knew  what  he  was 
saving.  But  each  had  his  sufficient  reasons. 

We  who  try  to  save  species  are  the  de- 
scendenU  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  In  his  time 
It  was  vitally  important  to  save  rare  and  en- 
dangered elements  of  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural history.  In  our  time,  it  is  our  natural 
heritage  that  is  in  Jeopardy.  Like  Cotton,  we 
do  not  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  in 
our  library.  What  is  the  genetic  message  In 
the  long-toed  salamander  that  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  save  for  future  generations?  We  do 
not  have  the  faintest  Idea.  In  fact,  even  if 
the  salamander  were  vitally  and  specifically 
Important  to  us  now.  we  could  not  say  what 
iU  Importance  will  be  to  people  of  2082  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  people  of  3082.  which 
would  be  closer  to  the  Beowulf  time-scale). 
We  are  trying  to  save  as  complete  a  library 
as  possible.  It  is  important  to  ask  constantly 
why  we  do  so.  But  beyond  reason,  the  ques- 
tion is  unanswerable.  Saving  diversity  Is  Im- 
portant to  us  because  it  is  important  to  us. 
It  satisfies  a  need  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  the 
future. 

Reduce  diversity  today,  and  you  have  re- 
duced the  range  of  information  and  choices 
available  to  our  grandchildren.  It  Is  not  easy 
to  describe  the  extent  of  our  obligation  to 
posterity,  and  the  question  can  get  buried 
under    a   mountain    of     "what    Ifs."    What 


should  we  save?  What  will  future  genera- 
tions need  or-want?  What  would  they  miss? 
How  much  will  they  want  it,  so  that  we 
know  how  much  we  should  be  willing  to  sac- 
rifice in  order  to  save  it?  Against  such  un- 
certainties, the  best  we  can  do  Is  hedge  with 
diversity.  Uke  Aldo  Leopold's  tinker,  who 
does  not  understand  the  machine  he  Is 
trying  to  fix.  we  save  all  the  pieces.  We  save 
the  full  spectrum  of  present  possibilities. 

We  have  inherited  a  world  of  extraordi- 
nary variety  and  complexity  in  which 
people  have  survived  and  flourished  for 
eons.  No  wonder  we  try  to  save  its  best  and 
rarest  parts.  The  impulse  to  safeguard  one's 
heritage,  and  to  pass  it  on.  is  common  to 
people  In  all  cultures.  But  today,  as  in  the 
past,  not  everyone  acts  on  that  impulse.  We 
may  always  depend  on  those  whom  Carl 
Sandburg  called  "the  saving  minority."  By 
preserving  what  Is  precious  and  essential 
they  save  the  rest  of  us.  Even  so.  they 
cannot  do  their  work  unaided:  they  need  in- 
stitutions that  support  them  and  protect 
what  they  have  saved.  The  Church  once 
filled  that  role  for  ancient  texts,  as  universi- 
ty libraries  did  later.  We  now  face  the  diffi- 
cult Job  of  building  new  Institutions  that 
can  shelter  our  diverse  natural  environment 
against  ourselves. 

Private  organizations  like  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  federal  agencies,  statewide 
native  plant  societies,  global  organizations, 
and  public  and  private  agencies  in  other 
countries  have  the  collective  potential  to  in- 
stitutionalize the  preservation  of  natural  di- 
versity. Realizing  that  potential  is  our  great- 
est challenge.  If  we  succeed,  we  will  not  only 
keep  alive  other  species  and  living  systems: 
we  will  also  keep  alive  what  Is  best  in  our- 
selves. It  is.  after  all,  the  human  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Chatee  in 
sponsoring  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  Amendments  of  1982.  I  believe 
these  amendments  will  provide  a  con- 
structive basis  for  discussions  during 
the  process  of  reauthorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  act.  Most  Important- 
ly, they  continue  to  provide  strong 
protection  for  endangered  and  threat- 
ened species  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  danger  of  extinction  is  very  real. 
About  75  mammal  and  bird  species  are 
known  to  have  become  extinct  be- 
tween 1600  and  1900.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  the  extinc- 
tion rate  for  mammals  and  birds  has 
quadrupled  and  biologists  estimate 
that  the  world  is  now  losing  one  to 
three  species  per  day.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  it  is  thought  that  the 
world  will  have  lost  as  many  as  1  mil- 
lion species. 

The  tragedy  of  extinction  which  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  meant  to 
guard  against  is  not  a  tragedy  which 
will  occur  with  fanfare,  with  warning. 
Rather,  it  is  the  tragedy  of  small.  In- 
cremental and  irreversible  losses  In 
our  world's  genetic  heritage  that  we 
may  not  notice  until  it  Is  too  late.  As 
prudent  stewards  of  our  world,  we 
must  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
ability  of  this  law  to  prevent  this  loss. 
That  Is  the  nature  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion to  which  I  am  committed  this 
year. 
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Appropriations  for  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  must  be  reauthorized  by 
October  1.  1982.  In  this  context  the 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
oversight  hearings  on  December  8  and 
10.  A  number  of  important  concerns 
regarding  the  act  were  identified  by 
the  hearings  and  the  amendments  I 
am  proposing  today  are  directed  to 
many  of  those  issues. 

For  example,  witnesses  testified  that 
in  the  last  year  the  process  of  listing 
species  as  endangered  or  threatened 
has  come  to  a  virtual  halt.  In  fact,  of 
the  20  outstanding  proposals  for  list- 
ings made  in  the  previous  4  years,  only 
one  species  has  been  listed.  It  is  in- 
structive of  the  present  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  listings  that  the  species,  a 
tiny  crustacean,  is  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  National  Zoo.  If  the  act 
is  to  be  anything  but  a  sham,  then  cer- 
tainly species  that  are  on  the  brinlt  of 
extinction  should  be  placed  on  the  en- 
dangered species  list. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  meeting 
our  treaty  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  (CITES)  while  recog- 
nizing States  responsibilities  for  man- 
aging nonendangered  resident  species 
of  wildlife  has  emerged  as  a  major 
issue  in  the  reauthorization  process. 
The  bobcat  decision  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  this  conflict. 

Witnesses  suggested  that  the  statu- 
tory conflict  between  sections  7  and  9 
of  the  dxl  posed  a  possible  additional 
and  imfair  obstacle  to  development  ac- 
tivities. Although  prosecutions  are  un- 
likely, it  is  Lechnically  possible  that  an 
activity  that  has  received  a  no  jeop- 
ardy opinion  under  section  7  of  the  act 
could  still  be  enjoined  from  proceeding 
on  the  chance  that  it  might  result  in 
the  taking  of  an  individual  member  of 
an  endangered  species  under  section  9 
of  the  ajct. 

States  argued  that  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  have  new  or  experimental  pop- 
ulations of  endangered  species  estab- 
lished within  their  boundaries,  as  are 
individuals  on  private  land,  for  fear 
that  the  area  will  be  designated  criti- 
cal habitat  or  that  the  act's  section  7 
jeopardy  standard  and  section  9  taking 
prohibition  will  be  applied.  Experi- 
mental populations  are  important  for 
the  propagation  and  recovery  of  an  en- 
dangered species  and  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  act. 

Witnesses  testified  that  the  consul- 
tation process  under  section  7  of  the 
act  Is  working  well.  In  over  9.000  con- 
sultations that  have  been  initiated, 
less  than  2  percent  of  these  have  re- 
sulted in  jeopardy  opinions.  However, 
in  those  few  cases  in  which  an  irresol- 
vable conflict  might  arise  under  sec- 
tion 7,  it  was  suggested  that  the  ex- 
emption process  should  be  make  less 
cumbersome  and  time  consuming. 


The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  would  address  these  problems  in 
the  following  ways: 

Listings  of  species  as  endangered  or 
threatened  would  be  encouraged  by  re- 
quiring that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior decide  within  2  years  whether  or 
not  to  list  a  species. 

States'  responsibilities  for  managing 
nonendangered  resident  species  of 
wildlife  is  recognized  by  clarifying 
that  the  Secretary,  when  making  no 
detriment  decisions  in  accordance  with 
CITES,  shall  not  be  required  to  use 
population  estimates  when  these  are 
not  the  best  available  biological  infor- 
mation. 

Possible  conflict  between  section  7 
and  section  9  of  the  act  is  eliminated 
by  exempting  taking  violations  that 
are  made  in  the  course  of  activities  ad- 
dressed by  a  biological  opinion  under 
section  7. 

New  populations  of  endangered  spe- 
cies are  encouraged  by  treating  nones- 
sential experimental  populations,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  on  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges,  as  proposed 
species.  This  would  exclude  them  from 
critical  habitat  designation,  the  sec- 
tion 7  jeopardy  standard  and  the  sec- 
tion 9  taking  prohibition. 

The  section  7  exemption  process  is 
streamlined  by  substituting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  or  Commerce,  as  ap- 
propriate, for  the  Review  Board  and 
shortening  the  process  from  360  to  200 
days. 

The  amendments  would  also  reau- 
thorize the  act  for  4  years  at  current 
levels:  $27  million  for  DOT.  $3.5  mil- 
lion for  Department  of  Commerce, 
$1.85  million  for  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. $6  million  for  States  under 
section  6. 

The  Federal  share  of  matching 
grants  to  the  States  is  changed  from 
66%  percent  to  75  percent. 

The  Attorney  General  is  given  in- 
junctive authority. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exist- 
ing law  contains  language  that  implies 
that  "sport  hunting  is  an  endanger- 
ment  to  wildlife."  I  am  concerned 
about  this  because  such  language  does 
not  reflect  the  purpose  or  intent  of 
the  law.  I  intend  to  actively  pursue  a 
clarification  during  markups  on  this 
legislation,  in  response  to  this  concern 
expressed  by  sportsmen. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  be 
the  final  definitive  word  in  response  to 
these  or  other  concerns  with  the  act.  I 
expect  that  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  State  agencies,  sportsmen 
and  conservationists,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  the  issue  will  continue  to 
meet  the  work  together  to  find  solu- 
tions to  address  the  specific  needs  of 
those  involved. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  one  of  the 
key  pieces  of  envirorunental  legislation 
in  existence  today.  Its  passage  estab- 
lished the  United  States  as  a  world 


leader  in  the  international  effort  to 
rescue  hundreds  of  invaluable  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life  from  the 
threat  of  extinction.  In  the  10  years 
since  passage  of  the  act,  the  protec- 
tions it  provides  have  become  even 
more  urgently  needed.  Estimates  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
suggest  that  as  many  as  a  million  addi- 
tional species— 15  to  20  percent  of  all 
species  on  Earth— may  become  extinct 
by  the  year  2000.  The  value  of  such  a 
loss  is  incalculable.  As  Dr.  Wilson  of 
Harvard  University  testified  at  the 
recent  Senate  oversight  hearings  on 
the  act  in  response  to  the  question  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  most  se- 
rious problem  of  the  eighties: 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen— will 
happen— is  not  energy  depletion,  economic 
coUapse.  limited  nuclear  war.  or  conquest  by 
a  totalitarian  government.  As  terrible  as 
these  catastrophes  would  be  for  us,  they  can 
be  repaired  within  a  few  generations.  The 
one  process  ongoing  In  the  1980s  that  will 
take  millions  of  years  to  correct  is  the  loss 
of  genetic  and  species  diversity  by  the  de- 
struction of  natural  habitats.  This  is  the 
folly  our  descendants  are  least  likely  to  for- 
give us. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  pro- 
vides comprehensive  species  protection 
through  four  key  provisions.  Section  4 
of  the  act  calls  for  the  listing  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  pro\  'des  for  coopera- 
tive State-Federal  management  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  prohibits  Federal 
agencies  from  jeopardizing  endangered 
and  threatened  species  and  their  habi- 
tat, and  provides  a  vital  consultation 
mechanism  whereby  neither  desirable 
projects  nor  species  survival  need  be 
sacrificed.  Section  9  of  the  act  restricts 
the  taking  of  individual  members  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species. 

The  American  people  support  a 
strong  Elndangered  Species  Act.  I  am 
proud  to  be  from  a  State  where  abun- 
dant wildlife  is  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished treasures.  Few  States  in  our 
Union  contain  the  diversity  of  species 
of  which  Washington  State  can  boast, 
from  the  peregrine  falcon  to  the  black 
bear.  Yet  the  pressures  on  wildlife  are 
intense. 

This  year,  authorization  for  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  wlU  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Reauthorization 
legislation  must  be  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  by  May  15.  Accordingly, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
reauthorization  for  April  14  and  19. 
Many  issues  have  been  brought  to  the 
subcommittee's  attention  already,  in- 
cluding the  need  to  provide  incentives 
for  experimental  populations  as  a 
means  of  private  resource  recovery  ef- 
forts, to  the  need  to  streamline  the 
process  of  listing  species,  and  remov- 
ing species  from  lists. 
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In  order  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
these  discussions.  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  with  Senator  Chafee  and  Sena- 
tor MiTCHDJ.  a  reauthorization  bill  for 
the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  bill 
contains  several  amendments.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  by  no 
means  cut  in  stone.  Rather,  it  is  a 
worUng  document  that  will  enable  us 
to  focus  on  the  key  issues  in  reauthor- 
ization. The  bill  addresses,  among 
other  issues,  establishment  of  experi- 
mental populations,  listing  and  delist- 
ing of  species,  implementation  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade, 
industry  uncertainty  created  by  sec- 
tion 7  conflicts  with  section  9.  and 
streamlining  of  the  exemptions  proc- 
ess. While  I  do  not  necessarily  support 
all  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that 
it  will  provide  a  sound  starting  basis 
for  discussion. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  weeks  as 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  is  consid- 
ered in  committee,  this  bill  will  receive 
careful  thought  and  constructive  criti- 
cism. It  Is  only  through  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  Issues  that  the  com- 
mittee can  arrive  at  the  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  that  addresses  the  legitimate 
concerns  that  have  been  raised,  while 
at  the  same  time  holding  tough  to  one 
of  this  country's  most  farsighted  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws. 
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throughout   the  Nation   which  apply  ized.  with  the  charge  to  continue  their 

for  competitive  grants  and  contracts  important  work  in  health  promotion 

through  the  NIH  extramural  program,  and    collaboration    with    the    private 

In   fact,  this  financial  support,  both  sector. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2311.  A  bin  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  relating  to  biomedical  re- 
search, research  trtinlng,  medical  li- 
brary assistance,  health  Information 
and  promotion,  and  research  ethics;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

BIOIfXDICAL  RXSBAXCH.  TRAimNO.  MFD  MEDICAL 
UBRAKY  ASSISTA]<CX  AMZNDMXKTS  OF  19S3 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Biomedi- 
cal Research.  Training,  and  Medical 
Library  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1982. 

This  bill  reauthorizes  the  National 
Cancer  Institute;  the  National  Heart. 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute;  the  Nation- 
al Library  of  Medicine  Assistance  Act; 
the  health  information  and  health 
promotion  activities  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  and  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research. 
Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  invested  heavily 
in  basic  research  in  biomedical  sci- 
ences by  funding  an  increasing  array 
of  programs  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH). 

The  NIH  campus  has  become  recog- 
nized as  the  premier  research  institu- 
tion in  the  world,  and  provides  a 
haven  for  some  of  our  most  capable 
aoid  creative  scientific  minds  to  con- 
duct research.  But  the  great  majority 
of  NIH  research  is  conducted  at  uni- 
versities   and    nonprofit    institutions 


direct  to  researcher  and  indirect  to 
universities,  has  become  essential  to 
most  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  benefits  all  students  of  health  sci- 
ences as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
at  least  for  the  immediate  framework 
of  fiscal  year  1983.  the  administration 
will  reconsider  Its  proposal  to  cut  indi- 
rect cost  support  by  10  percent.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  instead  an  admin- 
istration reexamination  of  how  we  can 
assure  adequate  institutional  capabil- 
ity to  support  research  while  meeting 
necessary  cost  containment  objectives. 

Everyone,  even  critics  of  our  nation- 
al health  policy,  agree  that  our  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  fund  basic 
biomedical  research  has  paid  off  hand- 
somely. The  results  have  been  trans- 
lated to  improved  health  and  medical 
care  not  only  for  our  citizens,  but  also 
for  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
effectiveness  of  their  work  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  76  Nobel  Prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  scientists  for  re- 
search funded  by  NIH. 

Ongoing  Federal  support  of  NIH  ac- 
tivities is  important— in  fact,  essential. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not 
compete  with  the  private  sector  in  this 
effort,  and  the  momentum  gained 
from  our  support  needs  to  be  sus- 
tained. Indeed,  I  am  told  that  our  sci- 
entists are  on  the  verge  of  many  im- 
portant health  breakthroughs.  We 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  our  previous  Investment. 

Therefore,  this  bill  proposes  a  rela- 
tively simple  reauthorization  of  the 
NCI  and  NHLBI.  the  two  largest  NIH 
Institutes.  The  budget  authority  I 
have  proposed  In  my  bill  assumes  in 
fiscal  year  1983  a  8-percent  Increase  in 
NIH  support  over  fiscal  year  1982,  re- 
flecting the  level  of  financial  commit- 
ment essential  to  maintain  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  recognize  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  and  concerns  about  NIH. 
These  are  inevitable  with  such  a  major 
effort.  I  have  confidence  in  the  NIH 
that  these  can  be  solved.  This  commit- 
tee win  continue  its  oversight  respon- 
sibilities to  monitor  this  process.  This 
reflects  my  belief  that  we  cannot  legis- 
late solutions  to  NIH's  problems.  Effi- 
cient and  effective  actions  must  be  car- 
ried out  by  those  so  charged  at  the 
NIH.  Consequently,  this  bill  makes 
very  few  legislative  changes,  but  re- 
quires reports  to  Congress  insuring  at- 
tention to  problems  In  peer  review, 
granting,  contracting  procedures,  and 
efforts  in  preventive  medicine  and  dis- 
ease promotion.  To  insure  the  focus  on 
prevention  Is  maintained,  the  Office  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Promo- 
tion in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  also  reauthor- 


Last  year,  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  raised  the  issue  of  the  full 
cost  recovery  for  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine's  products.  On  the  one 
hand.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  those 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  compete  with  work  that  could 
better  be  accomplished  In  the  private 
sector.  Yet  I  also  recognize  the  need 
for  those  who  deliver  health  care  to  be 
as  thoroughly  informed  as  possible. 
For  these  reasons.  I  asked  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  pricing  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  by  both  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  These 
reports  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  very  near  future.  I  expect 
that  these  reports  will  provide  impor- 
tant information  on  this  subject  so 
that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  can 
reach  a  consensus  on  this  important 
issue. 

I  am  holding  full  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  hearings  on  this 
important  legislation  on  Wednesday. 
March  31.  1982.  We  will  hear  from  wit- 
nesses representing  the  administra- 
tion: from  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer 
Panel,  and  from  Dr.  G.  Richard  Lee, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Utah  College 
of  Medicine,  representing  our  Nation's 
medical  schools.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  join  me  In  cosponsorlng  this 
bill,  which  is  Important  to  the  future 
health  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

SxntMART— BlOMKDICAL  RESEARCH.  TRAINIIfG, 

AND  Medical  Libkary  Assistance  Amend- 
MEMTS.  1982 

(1)  Reauthorizes  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, and  National  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood 
Institute,  and  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine Assistance  Act  for  three  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1985. 

(3)  Amends  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
legislation  by: 

a.  Re<]uirlng  Cancer  Research  and  Cancer 
Control  programs  to  Include  support  for 
projects  related  to  "continuing  care  of  the 
cancer  patient  and  the  patient's  family" 
This  addresses  concern  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  cancer  victims  suffer  tremendous 
psychological,  economic  and  social  problenu 
related  to  their  Illness.  Many  of  them  seek 
unconventional  treatments,  at  great  cost. 
More  understanding  is  needed  related  to 
how  optima!  care  might  be  provided  for  the 
cancer  patient  during  prolonged  phases  of 
Illness,  and  terminal  stages.  Research  is  also 
needed  regarding  psychosocial  support  of 
families,  medical  staffs,  and  patients. 

b.  Cancer  Control  programs  are  author- 
ized to  conduct  "developmental  retearch,"  in 
addition  to  current  programs.  This  will  fa- 
cilitate Identification,  field  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  cancer  control  methods  and  tech- 
niques. 
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(3)  Repeal  of  the  Presidential  bypass  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

(4)  Increases  the  celKng  of  direct  costs 
from  $35,000  to  $50,000  of  grants  which  may 
be  approved  by  the  N.C.I,  and  N.H.L.B.I.. 
without  recommendation  for  approval  by 
the  national  advisory  board. 

(5)  E^stablishes  in  statute  a  National 
Kidney  Disease  Advisory  Board. 

(6)  Technical  amendment  to  eliminate  ref- 
erences to  the  Surgeon  General  which  have 
been  obsolete  since  1966. 

(7)  Repeal  of  payback  requirement  for  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards. 

(8)  Health  Information  and  health  promo- 
tion activities  authorized  in  title  XVII  of 
the  P.H.S.  Act  is  amended  to  reauthori2:e 
and  provide  greater  focus  to  the  Office  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Promotion. 
Sports  Medicine  and  Physical  Fitness  pro- 
grams are  repealed. 

(9)  The  President's  Ethic  Commission, 
title  XVIII  of  the  P.H.S.  Act,  is  renewed  for 
one  year. 

(10)  Two  annual  reports  are  required: 

a.  Activities  undertaken  to  improve  grant, 
contracting,  accountability  and  peer  review 
procedures  at  N.I.H. 

b.  All  activities  relating  to  preventive  med- 
icine and  health  promotion,  including 
number  and  type  of  personnel  Involved. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr.  Moyni- 
han): 

S.  2312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  a 
barter  exchange  as  a  third-party  rec- 
ordkeeper  for  purposes  of  the  special 
procedures  for  third-party  summons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

barter  exchange 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Grassley,  Senator  Moynihan,  and 
myself,  legislation  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  a 
barter  exchange  shall  be  a  third-party 
recordkeeper  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue laws. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-455)  established  procedures  by 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may,  in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  tax 
investigation,  summon  the  records  of  a 
taxpayer  held  by  a  third  party.  These 
procedures  are  contained  In  section 
7609  of  the  Code.  However,  the  enu- 
meration of  third-party  recordkeepers 
in  the  law  does  not  include  barter  ex- 
changes, though  such  exchanges  do 
maintain  records  bearing  upon  the  tax 
liability  of  their  members. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
would  amend  section  7609  to  add 
barter  exchanges  to  the  list  of  third- 
party  recordkeepers.  This  action 
would  extend  the  protections  of  the 
law  to  an  estimated  100,000  small  busi- 
nesses who  engage  in  commercial 
barter  through  organized  trade  ex- 
changes. 

These  protections  are  twofold.  When 
the  IRS  suDMnons  the  records  of  an 
identified  taxpayer  in  the  possession 
of  a  third  party.  It  must  give  notice  to 
the  taxpayer  whose  records  are 
sought.  The  taxpayer  may  thereupon 
instruct  the  third-party  recordkeeper 


not  to  deliver  the  documents.  If  this  Is 
done  within  the  2-week  period  stipu- 
lated in  the  law,  the  IRS  must  go  into 
Federal  court  and  show  why  it  re- 
quires the  documents,  and  the  taxpay- 
er may  appear  and  contest  this  action. 

The  right  to  notice  and  the  right  to 
a  hearing  before  a  Federal  judge  are 
two  significant  protections  established 
by  Congress  to  Insure  that  taxpayers' 
rights  of  privacy  are  respected  by  pre- 
venting the  IRS  from  obtaining 
records  without  their  knowledge  and 
opportunity  to  assert  appropriate  de- 
fenses. At  the  same  time,  the  public 
interest  in  tax  compliance  is  preserved 
by  allowing  the  IRS  to  use  the  third- 
party  summons  as  an  investigative  tool 
and  to  have  such  summonses  enforced 
by  a  Federal  court. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  I  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  matter  of  barter  tax 
compliance.  I  have  encouraged  IRS 
and  Industry  representatives  to  coop- 
erate in  developing  an  information  re- 
porting system  for  barter  transactions. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  initia- 
tive has  met  with  some  success.  The 
industry  announced  in  1980  that  it 
would  support  information  reporting. 
IRS  also  announced  in  the  Federal 
Register  last  October  15  that  it  was  in 
the  process  of  developing  an  informa- 
tion reporting  regulation  and  had  as- 
signed this  project  a  high  priority. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  industry  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, barter  tax  compliance  is 
being  firmly  established  on  the  basis 
of  information  reporting.  Moreover,  it 
Is  apparent  that  organized  bswter  ex- 
changes are  a  positive  force  for  tax 
compliance.  By  maintaining  records 
and  providing  an  audit  trail,  they 
bring  barter  transactions  into  the 
open  and  allow  barter  Income  to  be 
taxed.  On  this  point,  results  of  2  years 
of  IRS  audits  of  nearly  1.300  barter 
exchanges  and  their  clients  are  In- 
structive. The  total  additional  taxes 
and  penalties  assessed  against  these 
taxpayers  was  $961,807,  or  $750  per 
return.  This  compares  to  $2,570  per 
return  for  the  average  taxpayer  who 
filed  an  Individual  business  return  In 
1980. 

Many  barter  exchanges  publish  di- 
rectories of  their  members.  Under  IRS 
interpretation  of  current  law.  the  IRS 
may  obtain  copies  of  such  directories 
and  issue  a  summons  to  a  barter  ex- 
change for  taxpayers'  records  without 
their  knowledge.  Our  bill  would  re- 
quire the  taxpayer  to  be  notified  and 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
bar  IRS  access  to  the  records  until  a 
court  hearing.  At  the  same  time,  no  le- 
gitimate tax  investigation  would  be 
jeopardized  because  the  summons 
would  still  be  enforceable  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Moreover,  current  law  pro- 
vides for  suspension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  with  respect  to  both  civil 


and  criminal  tax  liability  when  a  tax- 
payer invokes  the  provisions  of  section 
7609  in  an  investigation  of  his  own  tax 
liability. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  IN  ENACTING  SECTION 
7609 

The  legislative  history  of  section 
7609  discloses  that  Congress  intent  in 
enacting  these  provisions  was  to  allow 
the  IRS  to  use  the  third-party  sum- 
mons as  an  investigative  tool,  while  as- 
suring that  taxpayers'  rights  to  priva- 
cy were  not  violated  by  making  them  a 
target  of  a  summons  of  which  they 
were  unaware.  In  its  report  on  Public 
Law  94-455,  the  Senate  Rnance  Com- 
mittee demonstrated  its  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  to  balance  investigative 
power  with  taxpayers'  rights  of  priva- 
cy. I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee's report: 

The  use  of  the  administrative  summons, 
including  the  third-party  summons,  is  a  nec- 
essary tool  for  the  IRS  in  conducting  many 
legitimate  Investigations  concerning  the 
proper  determination  of  tax.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  laws  requires  that  the 
Service  be  entitled  to  obtain  records,  etc.. 
without  an  advance  showing  of  probable 
cause  or  other  standards  which  usually  are 
involved  in  the  issuance  of  a  search  warrant. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  this  impor- 
tant investigative  tool  should  not  unreason- 
ably infringe  on  the  civil  rights  of  taxpay- 
ers, including  the  right  to  privacy. .  .  . 

The  committee  believes  that  many  of  the 
problems  in  this  area  would  be  cured  if  the 
parties  to  whom  the  records  pertain  were 
advised  of  the  service  of  a  third-party  sum- 
mons, and  were  afforded  a  reasonable  and 
speedy  means  to  challenge  the  summons 
where  appropriate. 

To  further  emphasize  this  point,  the 
Finance  Committee  stated: 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  this  procedure  is  to  facilitate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  notlcee  to  raise  defenses  which 
are  already  available  under  the  law  (either 
to  the  notlcee  or  to  the  third-party  witness) 
and  that  these  provisions  are  not  Intended 
to  expand  the  substantive  rights  of  the  par- 
ties. 

The  courts  have  made  a  similar  in- 
terpretation. The  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  stated,  in  United  States 
against  Pittsburgh  Trade  Exchange: 

The  thrust  of  section  7609,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  to  require  that  the  target  tax- 
payer be  given  notice,  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  assert  appropriate  defenses. 

Quite  clearly,  in  enacting  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  Congress  was 
seeking  to  allow  taxpayers  to  assert 
legal  rights  which  they  possessed,  but 
which  they  might  not  be  able  to  raise 
if  they  were  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  a  summons.  Congress  therefore  re- 
quired that,  when  the  identity  of  the 
taxpayer  is  known,  he  should  be  noti- 
fied by  IRS  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  stay  compliance  with  a  third-party 
summons  until  such  time  as  the  sum- 
mons may  be  enforced  by  a  court  of 
law. 

Where  the  identities  of  the  taxpay- 
ers are  not  known,  making  it  Impossi- 
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ble  for  notice  to  be  given.  Congress 
provided  that  a  Federal  court  may  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  a  'John  Doe" 
summons  to  the  third-party  record- 
keeper,  but  only  after  an  ex  parte 
hearing  in  which  the  IRS  establishes 
that  a  reasonable  basis  exists  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Internal  revenue  laws 
may  have  been  violated,  and  that  it 
has  no  other  practicable  means  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  information. 

The  logic  of  these  provisions  is  as 
sound  today  as  it  was  when  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  was  enacted.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  an  omission  in 
the  bill  that  was  enacted.  Instead  of 
the  rights  that  I  have  described  apply- 
ing to  all  taxpayers  whose  records  are 
held  by  a  third  party,  these  rights 
were  limited  to  taxpayers  whose  rec- 
ords were  held  by  certain  specifically 
enumerated  categories  of  third-party 
recordkeepers. 

To  quote  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill: 

The  [conference]  agreement  clarifies  the 
definition  of  a  third-party  recordkeeper. 
limiting  this  category  to  attorneys,  account- 
ants. banJu,  trust  companies,  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  Institutions,  credit  report- 
ing agencies,  issuers  of  credit  cards,  and  bro- 
kers In  stock  or  other  securities. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to 
extend  the  right  to  notice  and  to  a 
court  hearing  to  taxpayers  whose  rec- 
ords were  held  by  one  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  third-party  recordkeepers. 
and  to  leave  other  taxpayers  out  in 
the  cold  insofar  as  notice  and  ability 
to  assert  legal  defenses  is  concerned. 

However.  I  believe  it  Is  a  proper  In- 
ference that  Congress  envisioned  that, 
as  circumstances  warranted,  other  cat- 
egories of  third-party  recordkeepers 
would  be  added  to  the  list.  By  specifi- 
cally desigmating  precisely  who  are, 
and  who  are  not,  to  be  third-party  rec- 
ordkeepers. Congress  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  to  Judge  the  merits  of  other 
claimants  to  this  status  who  may 
emerge  in  light  of  changing  economic 
conditions  and  experience. 

The  modem  commercial  barter  in- 
dustry is  Just  such  a  claimant. 

COIOfZXCIAL  BAKTKR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  let  me  describe  briefly 
the  nature  of  the  modem  commercial 
barter  industry.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  an  ancient  concept  which  is  expe- 
riencing a  rebirth  as  a  result  of  20th 
century  technology.  It  was  Edmund 
Burke  who  said  in  1775  that: 

All  govemment^lndeed  every  other 
human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue 
and  every  prudent  act— is  founded  on  com- 
promise and  barter. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country, 
when  specie  was  rare  in  the  Colonies, 
merchants  used  ledgers  to  record  the 
barter  of  such  commodities  of  furs, 
wheat,  and  nmi.  Even  students  of  Har- 
vard College  at  one  time  paid  their 
term  bills  by  barter.  History  tells  us 
that  one  such  student,  later  president 


of  the  college,  settled  his  bill  in  1649 
with  an  old  cow. 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  a 
Boston  bookseller  named  Thomas 
Hancock  made  his  living  through  a 
bartering  system.  He  moved  such 
goods  as  hogs,  whale  oil,  and  sf- rmons 
from  one  market  to  another .  making 
minimal  use  of  cash.  What  John  Han- 
cock's uncle  accomplished  with  quills 
and  ledgers,  today's  barter  exchanges 
are  achieving  through  use  of  the 
modem  computer. 

The  pioneers  who  settled  my  own 
State  of  Montana  were  fur  traders  and 
miners  who  bartered  for  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Today,  the  bartering 
tradition  of  the  Old  West  lives  on  in 
the  form  of  trade  exchanges  in 
Helena,  Bozeman.  Billings.  Miles  City, 
and  Great  Palls. 

The  virtues  of  this  old  way  of  doing 
business  have  been  rediscovered  by 
thousands  of  American  small  busi- 
nesses. By  belonging  to  an  organized 
barter  exchange,  they  contract  to  buy 
and  sell  each  other's  products  and 
take  payment  in  kind  rather  than  in 
money.  Units  of  account,  called  trade 
credits,  are  used  to  record  purchases 
and  sales.  When  a  member  sells  his 
product  or  service  he  earns  trade  cred- 
its, which  he  may  then  spend  with 
other  memt>ers  of  the  barter  system. 
The  modem  computer,  which  does  the 
bookkeeping,  makes  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  businesses  from  New 
York  to  California,  Louisiana  to 
Canada,  to  trade  reciprocally.  At  the 
present  time,  almost  all  of  these  are 
small  businesses  and  professional 
people.  The  barter  or  trade  exchange, 
which  makes  the  market  between 
these  buyers  and  sellers,  receives  for 
its  services  an  annual  fee  and  a  com- 
mission on  each  trsoisaction. 

Organized  barter  is  significant  in  the 
lodging,  restaurant,  printing,  real 
estate,  and  advertising  industries.  Doc- 
tors, dentists,  lawyers,  accountants, 
mechanics,  and  numerous  other  serv- 
ice providers  have  found  it  advanta- 
geous. Computers,  copiers,  and  other 
business  machines  have  been  market- 
ed on  trade.  Overall,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  industry  accounted  for  $300 
million  in  total  volume  of  transactions 
during  1981. 

The  economic  advantages  of  barter, 
and  its  appeal  as  a  means  of  doing 
business  in  today's  economy,  stem 
from  the  fact  that  almost  every  busi- 
ness has  underutilized  capacity  and  an 
ability  to  expand  output  over  and 
above  the  value  of  its  cash  business. 
This  is  particularly  true  In  times  of 
high  inflation,  when  tight  money  is 
used  to  repress  demand,  with  the  con- 
sequent effect  of  reducing  sales  and 
output.  Tight  money  also  raises  inter- 
est rates  and  places  a  premium  on 
cash  conservation.  Hence,  as  long  as  a 
firm  has  unutilized  capacity  and  can 
expand  output  at  a  revenue  that 
covers   its   incremental   costs,    it   can 


profit  from  commercial  barter,  first, 
by  making  additional  sales,  and 
second,  by  purchasing,  with  the  reve- 
nues from  its  additional  sales,  prod- 
ucts it  would  otherwise  have  paid  cash 
for. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  300 
trade  exchanges  in  the  United  States, 
and  these  exchanges  handled  $300  mil- 
lion in  barter  transactions  during  1981. 
These  same  sources  indicate  that  the 
commercial  barter  Industry  has  been 
growing  at  the  rate  of  at>out  20  per- 
cent a  year  for  the  past  6  or  7  years, 
and  will  probably  sustain  a  15  percent 
growth  in  the  immediate  future.  Obvi- 
ously, if  these  data  are  correct,  com- 
mercial barter  is  growing  at  a  sigmifi- 
cant  rate  and  will  double  in  size  every 
4  to  5  years.  We  are  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  a  potentially  significant 
development  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

As  barter  exchanges  grow  in  capac- 
ity and  financial  stability,  as  the  in- 
dustry succeeds  in  introducing  a 
scheme  of  insuring  trade  credits  and 
undertakes  effective  self -regulation  in 
the  public  interest,  it  is  likely  that 
commercial  barter  will  be  the  source 
of  significant  benefits  to  the  economy 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  outline  what  these  benefits 
are. 

First,  conunercial  barter  is  proving 
advantageous  to  the  development  of 
small  business,  which  is  the  source  of 
most  new  jobs  in  the  economy  and  the 
underpinning  of  prosperity  in  many 
communities.  Today,  an  estimated 
100,000  small  businesses  t>elong  to 
commercial  barter  exchanges  and  this 
number  is  growing.  To  the  small  busi- 
ness man  or  woman,  commercial 
barter  provides  a  means  of  marketing 
a  product  or  service  without  signifi- 
cantly increasing  selling  expense, 
while  increasing  output  through  more 
efficient  use  of  available  capacity. 

While  barter  is  not  a  substitute  for 
cash  sales,  it  can  account  for  as  much 
as  15  to  25  percent  of  the  sales  of  a 
small  firm— an  important  margin  for  a 
small  business.  Spreading  overhead 
costs  over  larger  output  results  in 
lower  iinit  costs  on  all  sales,  including 
cash  sales,  and  thus  improves  the 
small  business'  competitiveness. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  a 
small  business  is  able  to  use  the  addi- 
tional revenues,  in  the  form  of  trade 
credits,  from  its  barter  sales  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  advertising,  equip- 
ment, maintenance,  and  other  prod- 
ucts and  services  needed  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  thus  conserve  cash.  With  the 
prime  rate  hovering  at  18  percent 
today,  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  a 
small  firm  is  enormous  and  often  pro- 
hibitive. The  ability  to  conserve  cash 
is  vital. 

These  benefits  can  be  the  margin  of 
survival  for  a  small  business  in  today's 
economy.  Anything  that  can  help 
small  business  survive  these  difficult 
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times  Is  a  definite  plus,  and  I  believe 
that  barter  exchanges  are  performing 
a  useful  service  in  this  regard. 

Looking  at  this  same  phenomenon 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  at 
large,  productivity  is  improved 
through  the  fuller  utilization  of  capac- 
ity that  barter  sales  make  possible. 
The  lowering  of  costs  helps  counter  in- 
flation. Larger  output  helps  sustain 
employment,  and  the  benefits  to  small 
business  helps  create  new  jobs. 

Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  extra 
sales  income  generated  by  barter  leads 
to  additonal  tax  revenues  for  the 
Treasury.  Even  though  the  additional 
sales  are  paid  for  in  trade  credits,  they 
are  taxable  as  ordinary  business 
Income  under  IRS  rulings.  Moreover, 
even  though  a  business  may  have 
earned  part  of  its  income  in  kind,  its 
entire  tax  bill  is  payable  in  cash. 

I  will  return  to  the  question  of 
barter  taxation  in  a  moment.  But  let 
me  now  take  up  the  subject  at  hand: 
Should  barter  exchanges  t)e  recog- 
nized as  third-party  recordkeepers?  I 
want  to  first  consider  the  IRS  position 
on  this  question,  and  then  give  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  barter  ex- 
changes should  be  accorded  third- 
party  recordkeeper  status. 

IRS  POSITION 

IRS'  position  on  the  recognition  of 
barter  exchanges  as  third-party 
recordkeepers  is  contained  in  a  letter, 
dated  December  1.  1980,  from  Chief 
Counsel  N.  Jerold  Cohen  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Trade  Ex- 
changes (LATE)  which  represents 
many  members  of  the  commercial 
barter  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  substance,  because  the  law  does 
not  explicitly  list  barter  exchanges  as 
third-party  recordkeepers.  the  LATE 
contended  that  exchanges  were  per- 
sons 'extending  credit  through  the 
use  of  credit  cards  or  similar  devices," 
one  of  the  categories  recognized  in  the 
law.  In  reply.  IRS  stated  that  the 
credit  extension  practices  of  the  barter 
industry  were  too  diverse  to  permit 
generalization  on  whether  all  could  be 
considered  third-party  recordkeepers. 
thus  each  exchange  would  have  to  be 
Judged  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  we 
have  here  Is  a  good-faith  effort  by  the 
industry  to  seek  an  administrative  so- 
lution to  its  problem  by  basing  the 
case  for  third-psj-ty  recordkeeper 
status  on  the  best  ground  they  could 
find  in  the  law. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
industry  and  its  clients,  the  IRS'  case- 
by-case  approach  would  obviously  be 
unworkable.  An  exchange  could  only 
present  its  case  for  third-party  treat- 
ment at  the  hearing  for  Judicial  en- 
forcement of  the  summons.  Thus, 
whether  a  taxpayer  would  be  entitled 
to  notice  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  hearing  in  which  the 
concerned  taxpayer  was  not  a  partici- 


pant and  of  which  he  might  be  un- 
aware. Yet  the  law  requires  that  the 
taxpayer,  if  entitled  to  notice,  be  given 
it  within  3  days  of  the  issuance  of  the 
summons. 

It  Is  evident  that  IRS  is  not  pre- 
pared to  grant  third-party  recordkeep- 
er status  to  barter  exchanges.  This 
l)eing  the  case.  Congress  must  act  if 
taxpayers  who  are  clients  of  a  barter 
exchange  are  to  be  entitled  to  their 
right  to  be  notified  if  the  IRS  sum- 
mons their  records  from  the  exchange. 

REASONS  POR  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  simply 
add  barter  exchanges  to  the  list  of 
third-party  recordkeepers  enumerated 
in  the  law. 

Let  me  state  the  reasons  why  I  think 
this  bill  should  be  enacted. 

First,  who  will  benefit  if  it  becomes 
law?  Clearly,  the  thousands  of  small 
business  men  and  women  who  belong 
to  barter  exchanges  will  benefit.  These 
persons  are  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
form  of  commerce,  sanctioned  by  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  what  we  would 
t>e  granting  these  small  business  men 
and  women  is  the  right  to  be  notified 
and  to  have  a  court  hearing  If  their 
records  should  be  summoned  from  a 
barter  exchange.  Conversely,  we  would 
be  imposing  upon  the  IRS  the  duty  of 
notifying  the  taxpayer  concerned 
within  3  days  of  issuing  the  summons, 
in  order  that  records  not  be  obtained 
without  his  knowledge  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  his  rights  of  privacy. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  any  significant  number 
of  citizens  be  left  without  the  Impor- 
tant rights  enacted  In  1976.  It  is  not 
equitable  that  an  Individual  can  be  en- 
titled to  certain  safeguards  If  his 
records  are  held  by  a  bank,  an  ac- 
countant or  attorney,  and  not  be  enti- 
tled to  those  safeguards  if  the  records 
are  held  by  a  commercial  barter  ex- 
change. 

Respecting  these  rights  would  also 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  revenue  laws. 
Citizens  must  perceive  that  the  laws 
are  being  enforced  fairly.  Moreover, 
the  IRS  must  not  be  tempted  to  seek 
records  from  a  third  party  because 
they  might  be  relevant  to  a  tax  Inves- 
tigation, and  not  because  they  are  in 
fact  relevant.  The  third  party  does  not 
have  as  strong  an  Interest  In  protect- 
ing the  records  as  does  the  taxpayer 
himself.  The  requirement  to  notify 
the  taxpayer,  and  to  Justify  the  need 
for  the  docimients  In  court,  keeps  the 
IRS  from  overstepping  this  boundary. 

BARTER  TAX  COMPLIANCE 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  concerned  because  of  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  taxpayer's 
right,  under  section  7609,  to  stay  com- 
pliance with  a  summons  Issued  to  a 
third-party  recordkeeper,  imtil  a  court 
hearing  into  the  validity  of  enforcing 
the  summons.  If  this  bill  becomes  law, 


this  right  to  stay  compliance  could  be 
exercised  by  taxpayers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  commercial  barter  exchanges. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  procedure 
could  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
IRS'  acquisition  of  records  required  In 
the  pursuit  of  a  legitimate  tax  Investi- 
gation. 

However,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a 
stay  of  compliance  is  necessary  If  the 
taxpayer  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  rights.  It  would  be  useless 
for  a  taxpayer  to  have  the  right  to 
challenge  a  sununons,  if  the  IRS  had 
already  obtained  possession  of  the  doc- 
uments. 

Moreover,  the  law  provides  that  a 
taxpayer  who  exercises  his  right  to 
stay  compliance  with  a  third-party 
summons,  also  suspends  the  statute  of 
limitations  with  respect  to  his  civil  and 
criminal  tax  liability.  As  a  result,  no 
tax  Investigation  is  jeopardized  by 
giving  the  taxpayer  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  summons. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  make  the 
point,  which  I  believe  to  be  valid,  that 
the  automatic  stay  allowed  by  section 
7609  has  been  used  by  drug  traffickers 
and  organized  criminals  to  delay 
action  against  them,  during  which 
time  they  have  continued  their  Illegal 
activities.  They  have  consequently 
proposed  remedial  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  is 
an  argimient  that  can  be  used  against 
granting  thlrd-^arty  recordkeeper 
status  to  a  conunercial  barter  ex- 
change. The  taxpayers  in  this  case  are 
not  drug  pushers  or  members  of  orga- 
nized crime,  but  small  business  men 
and  women  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
business  activity. 

Ultimately,  the  IRS  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  records  of  barter  taxpayers 
If  It  has  a  legitimate  reason  for  access 
to  them.  The  delay  occasioned  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  taxpayer  to  exercise  his 
rights. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  IRS 
barter  project,  and  whether  the  re- 
sults of  that  project  give  any  cause  for 
concern  over  the  tax  compliance 
status  of  the  commercial  barter  Indus- 
try. 

The  barter  project  Is  a  program  to 
audit  the  organized  barter  exchanges 
and  their  members.  In  the  IRS'  words, 
barter  transactions  "represent  a  po- 
tentially significant  area  of  noncom- 
pliance" (Manual  Supplement  45G- 
324,  March  11,  1980,  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  this  statement). 

I  do  not  fault  the  IRS  for  imdertak- 
Ing  this  project.  It  Is  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  tax  laws,  and  has  the  duty 
and  responsibility  to  investigate  non- 
compliance wherever  it  may  exist. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  be  fair. 
The  commercial  barter  industry  has 
been  undergoing  Intensive  audits 
during  the  past  30  months.  Nearly 
1,300  barter  exchanges  and  their  mem- 
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bers  were  audited  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  project. 

What  do  the  results  show?  Accord- 
ing to  IRS  reports  obtained  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  the 
International  Association  of  Trade  Ex- 
changes, a  total  of  1,282  barter  ex- 
changes and  their  clients  were  audited 
during  the  period  October  1,  1979,  to 
September  30,  1981.  The  total  addi- 
tional taxes  and  penalties  assessed 
against  these  taxpayers  was  $961,807. 
or  $750  per  return.  This  compares  to  a 
national  average  of  $2,570  per  return 
for  all  taxpayers  filing  individual  busi- 
ness returns  during  1980.  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Internal  Revenue. 

Moreover,  the  percentage  of  barter 
taxpayers  who  came  through  their 
audit  with  no  change  in  their  tax  li- 
ability was  26  percent.  The  compara- 
ble percentage  for  all  taxpayers  filing 
.  individual  business  returns  in  1980  was 
12  percent. 

I  believe  that  any  fairmlnded  person 
would  agree  that  these  results  do  not 
suggest  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
noncompliance  in  the  commercial 
barter  Industry. 

Rather,  they  suggest  just  the  oppo- 
site. The  small  business  men  and 
women  who  mainly  comprise  the  com- 
merical  barter  industry  have  a  better- 
then-average  record  of  tax  compliance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  barter  ex- 
changes have  a  positive  impact  on  tax 
compliance.  They  record  all  transac- 
tions and  issue  monthly  statements  to 
their  members,  thereby  providing  an 
audit  trail  which  is  itself  an  incentive 
to  report.  LATE  members  maintain 
copies  of  these  records  for  a  minimum 
of  5  years.  Commercial  trade  ex- 
changes bring  barter  transactions  into 
the  open  and  allow  this  income  to  be 
taxed.  Thus,  their  existence  is  actually 
beneficial  to  IRS. 

The  IRS  1979  report.  "Estimates  of 
Income  Unreported  on  Individual 
Income  Tax  Returns."  recognized  this 
point.  It  stated: 

In  the  absence  of  "Informational  pooling" 
advantages  of  a  centralized  barter  exchange, 
It  should  typically  be  much  simpler  and 
more  advantageous  for  individuals  to  seek 
cash  payments  for  their  goods  and  services 
than  to  undertake  the  costs  of  searching  for 
other  traders  with  whom  to  barter.  Thus,  in 
the  future,  it  may  be  feasible  to  gather  reli- 
able data  on  barter  since  it  is  barter  in 
highly  visible  centralized  exchanges  which 
may  be  expected  to  play  a  growing  part  In 
any  trend  toward  increased  reliance  on 
barter. 

I  would  hope  that  the  IRS  would 
agree  that  the  growth  of  'highly  visi- 
ble centralized  exchanges"  is  a  positive 
development. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  a  legitimate  industry, 
which  is  doing  its  best  to  insure  tax 
compliance.  The  industry  has  an 
active  tax  information  program,  has 
assisted  in  disseminating  IRS  revenue 
rulings  on  barter,  provided  IRS  with 
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information  on  the  operations  of  the 
industry,  and  cooperated  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  information  reporting 
system  for  barter  transactions. 

Information  reporting,  which  IRS  is 
in  the  process  of  implementing,  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  improved  tax 
compliance  in  the  barter  industry. 
Under  this  system,  barter  exchanges 
will  submit  an  annual  information 
return  stating  the  barter  income  re- 
ceived by  each  of  their  clients.  These 
returns  can  be  matched  by  IRS  com- 
puters with  the  returns  filed  by  tax- 
payers in  order  to  assure  reporting  of 
barter  income. 

Given  these  facts  and  developments, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Grasslet  and  myself  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3312 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  7609(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
third-party  recordkeeper)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (P) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  any  barter  exchange  composed  of 
persons  providing  products  or  services  in  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  who  Jointly 
contract  to  trade  or  barter  such  products 
and  services  within  the  exchange.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  summons 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2313.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  animal  quarantine  laws  to 
carry  firearms  for  self-protection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

ADTHORmr  FO«  CERTAIN  DKPARTIIZirr  OF 

AGRICITI.TU1U  nmoms  to  carry  firkarms 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  executive  branch  to  pro- 
vide badly  needed  protection  to  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  face  danger 
every  day  in  the  course  of  their  jobs. 

This  bill  will  authorize  employees  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  who 
enforce  our  Nation's  animal  quaran- 
tine laws  to  carry  firearms  for  self -pro- 
tection. 

The  need  for  this  authority,  and  the 
danger  which  these  men  face,  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Mark  Smith.  Mark  Smith  testified 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  need  for  this  legislation,  pre- 


senting as  evidence  his  saddle  contain- 
ing a  hole  from  a  bullet  which  was 
meant  for  him.  Two  weeks  later  a 
second  bullet  did  not  miss.  Inspector 
Smith  was  shot  in  the  back  while  on 
patrol  alone.  He  rode  horseback  about 
3  miles  back  to  his  pickup  and  then 
had  to  drive  himself  out  after  he  could 
not  reach  anyone  on  his  truck  radio. 
Thankfully,  he  is  doing  well  today.  His 
uncle,  however,  was  not  so  lucky.  In 
1976  he  was  murdered  while  on  duty— 
a  murder  which  has  never  been  solved. 

A  small  band  of  USDA  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  em- 
ployees patrols  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  jdong  the  Rio  Grande 
River  in  Texas.  Commonly  known  as 
tick  inspectors,  these  men  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  livestock  diseases  from  Mexico. 
Their  primary  concern  is  tick  fever,  a 
disease  which  could  spread  through- 
out the  Southern  United  States  at  a 
potential  cost  of  $1  billion  per  year  in 
livestock  losses.  This  disease  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  certain  species  of  tick, 
which  In  turn  is  spread  by  strayed  or 
smuggled  cattle  and  other  animals. 

These  tick  inspectors  now  have  no 
authority  to  carry  firearms,  even 
though  they  patrol  alone  and  on 
horseback  through  an  area  which  is  a 
smuggler's  paradise  and  has  a  very 
heavy  flow  of  illegal  traffic  in  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities.  Including  ille- 
gal aliens  and  drugs  as  well  as  live- 
stock. 

The  so-called  "Kelly  Report"  pre- 
pared In  1978  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommended  that  tick  in- 
spectors be  allowed  to  carry  firearms, 
noting  that  their  work  environment 
"would  be  considered  combat  condi- 
tions for  a  police  department  operat- 
ing in  a  heavily  populated  urban 
center." 

The  administration  has  asked  that 
these  inspectors  be  authorized  to  carry 
weapons  for  self-protection.  This  legis- 
lation, which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
Congressman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Kazen, 
has  been  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

These  tick  inspectors,  whose  timely 
reports  on  encounters  with  law- 
breakers have  led  to  many  arrests  and 
confiscations  of  drugs,  are  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  of  other  Federal  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies.  At 
the  very  least  they  should  be  given 
adequate  support  and  protection.  In- 
cluding portable  two-way  radios  for 
emergency  communications  and  fire- 
arms for  self -protection. 

As  the  Kelly  report  on  this  issue  put 
it.  "These  inspectors  should  be  recog- 
nized for  what  they  are.  law  enforce- 
ment officers."  Mr.  President,  officers 
enforcing  animal  quarantine  laws 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  right  of 
self-protection  as  other  peace  officers. 
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I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (by  request): 
S.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

rARMERS  HOME  AOIlINISTRATIOIf 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  prepared  by 
the  administration  reauthorizing  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  I  plan 
to  schedule  the  first  hearing  on  this 
important  bill  for  April  15,  1982,  and  a 
second  day  of  hearings  for  April  21. 
1982 

Under  the  administration's  bill,  sev- 
eral changes  are  proposed  in  the  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  run  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
benefit  farmers,  ranchers,  and  rural 
residents  who,  in  most  cases,  are 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  credit  else- 
where. Since  11.5  percent  of  all  farm- 
ers borrow  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  which  supplies  12  per- 
cent of  the  credit  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  it  is  clear  that  this 
reauthorization  bill  represents  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  affect  farmers  in  the 
next  few  years. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  carefully 
review  the  administration's  bill  before 
arriving  at  conclusions  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  face  some  of 
the  most  difficult  conditions  in  many 
years.  Parm  income  has  dropped  for 
the  third  straight  year,  production 
costs  are  rising,  and  interest  rates  are 
terribly  high. 

In  ordinary  times,  these  factors 
would  cause  the  Congress  to  expand 
programs  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  However, 
the  times  are  not  ordinary.  Congress 
will  consider  these  programs  at  a  time 
of  record  budget  deficits  and  Intense 
pressure  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing and  borrowing.  We.  therefore, 
have  the  difficult  task  of  balancing 
the  needs  of  agricultural  producers 
and  rural  residents  against  the  need 
for  fiscal  restraint. 

I  believe  we  rose  to  the  occasion 
during  consideration  of  the  1981  farm 
bill  by  esUblishing  agricultural  sup- 
port programs  with  fiscal  restraint.  In 
the  same  vein.  I  am  optimistic  that  we 
will  reauthorize  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration programs  in  a  manner 
which  assures  adequate  credit  for 
farmers  and  rural  communities.* 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Logar. 
Mr.  NuNW.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Bosch- 


wiTZ,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  CIhiles.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jepsen,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Mat- 
TINGLY,     Mr.     Melcher.     Mr. 

MOYNIHAN.      Mr.      MURKOWSKI. 

Mr.    NiCKLES.    Mr.    Proxmire. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.   Quayle.  Mr. 
RUDMAN.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr.    Tower. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
McClure,    Mr.    Simpson,    and 
Mr.  Armstrong): 
S.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union  should  engage  in  substantial, 
equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions  of 
their  nuclear  weapons  in  a  manner 
which  would  contribute  to  peace  and 
stability;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

irUCLEAR  ARMS  REDUCTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  this  morning  to  be  joined  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  purposes  of  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  drafting  a 
framework  for  future  nuclear  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  yield  the  floor  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  and 
myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  reso- 
lution with  a  total  cosponsorshlp  of  58 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
an  honor  for  me  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Warner, 
in  introducing  a  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion resolution  on  behalf  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  totaling 
58. 

Our  joint  resolution  calls  upon  the 
United  States  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  long-term  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble nuclear  forces  freeze  at  equal  and 
sharply  reduced  levels  of  forces,  look- 
ing, in  time,  to  the  elimination  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  world's  ar- 
senals. 

The  resolution's  sponsors  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  they  repre- 
sent a  broad  spectrum  of  views  on  na- 
tional issues.  A  nuclear-tipped  missile 
arching  its  way  toward  a  target  in  our 
homeland  would  not  care  about  the 
political  affiliation  of  its  prospective 
victims.  Nor  would  it  matter  whether 
they  were  supply-slders  or  Keyneslans. 


And  the  States  that  our  sponsors 
represent  range  from  Maine  to  Hawaii, 
from  Alaska  to  Florida,  from  the  Frost 
Belt  to  the  Sun  Belt.  The  dimensions 
of  America's  desire  for  lasting  peace 
with  freedom  are  as  long  and  as  wide 
as  America  itself. 

Our  country  can  be  proud  of  its  past 
efforts  to  gain  Soviet  agreement  to 
arms  control  and  reduction  measures 
that  would  make  nuclear  war  less 
probable.  These  efforts  began  almost 
four  decades  ago.  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  President  Truman.  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch  offered  the  world  an  atomic 
arms  control  plan  of  unparalleled  self- 
lessness. At  a  time  when  we  alone  pos- 
sessed nuclear  armaments,  we  said  we 
would  be  willing  to  turn  over  our 
weapons  stockpile  to  an  international 
authority.  But  though  of  unprecedent- 
ed generosity,  our  proposal  foundeied 
on  the  rock  of  Soviet  objections. 

All  six  of  our  Nation's  Presidents 
who  followed  Mr.  Truman— three  from 
one  party,  and  three  from  the  other- 
advanced  arms  control  proposals  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  confla- 
gration. And  now  President  Reagan 
fully  shares  his  predecessors'  commit- 
ments to  seek  agreement  with  Moscow 
on  measures  that  would  contribute  to 
this  end. 

You  and  I  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
only  two  words  are  needed  to  describe 
what  the  basic  problem  has  been— 
Soviet  intransigence. 

But  there  are  many  who  do  not 
agree  with  us.  In  Western  Europe  par- 
ticularly and  here  at  home  as  well,  the 
idea  is  too  widespread  that  our  coun- 
try is  unwilling  to  play  a  responsible 
role  in  the  restraint  of  nuclear  arms. 
And.  let  us  be  honest  about  it.  this 
country  has  not  done  all  it  should  be 
doing  to  correct  such  false  notions  and 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

Those  of  us  sponsoring  this  joint  res- 
olution believe  that  the  time  is  ripe,  if 
indeed  not  overdue,  when  this  Nation 
should  again  take  the  Initiative  on  the 
issue  of  peace.  We  believe  the  hour 
has  come  to  reaffirm  again  our  coun- 
try's historic  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  peace  with  freedom.  And  we  believe 
that  our  resolution  will  do  much  to 
help  our  country  seize  and  hold  the 
high  ground  In  such  a  campaign. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  resolu- 
tion's contents: 

We  recognize  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  cause  devastation  on  a  truly  in- 
comprehensible scale— Indeed,  threat- 
en the  survival  of  all  mankind;  that 
there  is  no  assurance  that  a  nuclear 
war.  once  started,  would  remain  limit- 
ed; and  that  the  risk  Is  ever  present 
that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used 
through  accident  or  miscalculation. 

We  affirm  that  the  American  people 
are  a  people  of  peace,  that  our  Nation 
maintains  nuclear  armaments  only  In 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  that  our 
people  yearn  for  world  conditions  in 
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which  they  could  do  far  more  to  lift 
the  burdens  of  human  privation  and 
despair. 

We  emphasize  that  today's  imbal- 
ance in  nuclear  forces,  which  advan- 
tages the  Soviet  Union,  is  full  of  grave 
risks  to  the  future  of  freedom  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  what 
is  needed  are  sizable  and  verifiable 
mutual  reductions  of  both  Soviet  and 
United  States  nuclear  forces  to  an 
equal  and  far  lower  level. 

We  draw  attention  to  President  Rea- 
gan's pledge  to  "seek  to  negotiate  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  nuclear  arms 
which  would  result  in  levels  that  are 
equal  and  verifiable." 

Then  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
resolution.  We  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
long-term  mutual  and  verifiable  nucle- 
ar forces  freeze  at  equal  and  sharply 
reduced  levels  of  forces. 

We  further  ask  our  Government  to 
propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  practical 
measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  through  accident  or  miscal- 
culation, and  to  prevent  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  third  parties,  includ- 
ing terrorists. 

Then,  in  addition,  we  advise  that  the 
United  States  should  offer  its  propos- 
als as  a  dramatic,  affirmative  chal- 
lenge to  Moscow  to  channel  the  genius 
of  our  two  peoples  away  from  the 
amassing  of  nuclear  armaments  and  to 
focus  the  energy  and  resources  of  both 
nations  on  attacking  the  ancient  en- 
emies of  mankind— poverty,  hunger 
and  disease. 

Finally,  we  stress  the  importance  of 
perseverance  and  of  pressing  our  ef- 
forts month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  looking,  in  time,  to  the  reduction 
of  the  world's  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
level  of  zero. 

Mr.  President,  no  fair-minded  person 
could  conclude  that  the  actions  pro- 
posed in  our  resolution  would  profit 
our  country  at  Soviet  expense.  It  asks 
of  Moscow  only  what  we  ourselves 
would  be  willing  to  do.  If  our  two  na- 
tions did  what  the  resolution  invites 
them  to  do.  both  would  emerge  as  win- 
ners. 

It  could  indeed  be  argued  that 
Moscow  has  an  even  greater  economic 
stake  in  serious  arms  reductions  than 
we  do.  Their  gross  national  product 
lags  far  behind  ours,  and  a  much 
larger  fraction  of  it  goes  toward  arms 
spending  than  in  our  case.  Burden- 
some though  they  are  to  us,  military 
outlays  weigh  far  more  heavily  on 
Soviet  shoulders. 

Picture.  Mr.  President,  the  great  and 
good  uses— like  more  food  for  the 
hungry  and  better  care  for  the  afflict- 
ed—to which  both  sides  could  put  the 
billions  of  dollars  and  rubles  that 
would  be  saved  by  reduced  spending 
on  nuclear  armaments.  And  picture 
also  the  easing  of  tensions  that  could 
well  come  about  if  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar holocaust  diminished.  In  truth,  an 


agreement  of  the  kind  called  for  in  our 
resolution  could  mark  a  turning  point 
of  momentous  proportions  in  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations. 

But  despite  the  splendid  prospects 
that  serious  arms  reductions  could 
open  for  both  our  peoples,  those  spon- 
soring the  Joint  resolution  believe  that 
the  road  to  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets will  almost  certainly  be  long  and 
arduous.  We  know  of  no  magic  formu- 
la that  will  catapult  us  toward  the 
goal  which  has  so  far  eluded  us.  It  will 
take  extraordinary  patience,  hard  bar- 
gaining and  time. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  some  per- 
sonal remarks  before  closing.  Eloth 
while  serving  in  the  House  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  was  an  observ- 
er at  nuclear  weapons  tests  then  being 
conducted  in  Nevada  and  in  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific.  I  saw  the  radiation-laden 
mushroom  clouds  that  boiled  their 
way  upward  into  the  sky.  And  I  felt 
the  Earth  shudder  when  the  shock 
waves  from  the  explosions  passed  our 
observation  points. 

I  formed  at  the  time  a  conviction 
from  which  I  have  never  once  wa- 
vered. I  concluded  I  had  no  more  im- 
portant legislative  responsibilities 
than  trying  to  help  insure  that  these 
engines  of  destruction  would  never  be 
propelled  against  our  country  and,  at 
the  same  time,  trying  to  do  whatever  I 
could  to  help  reduce  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war. 

Toward  this  end,  I  have  advanced 
many  initiatives  for  peace-serving 
types  of  arms  agreements.  In  1951,  for 
example,  I  Introduced  into  the  House 
a  counterpart  of  the  landmark  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  Brlen  McMahon  that 
sought  to  place  the  Congress  on  record 
as  favoring  nuclear  disarmament 
under  effective  international  controls. 
In  1953,  I  reintroduced  an  identical 
resolution  in  the  Senate. 

In  1972,  I  authored  the  Jackson 
amendment  which  put  the  Congress 
on  record  for  mutuality  and  equality 
in  levels  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  A  year  later,  I  cham- 
pioned proposals  that  would  have  re- 
duced the  combined  intercontinental 
strategic  weapons  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  Nation  by  about  one- 
third.  A  few  months  later.  I  outlined  a 
detailed  mutual  arms  reduction  pro- 
posal to  stabilize  the  strategic  balance 
on  the  basis  of  parity  through  sub- 
stantial reductions  on  both  sides.  In 
mid-Pebruary  1977,  I  advised  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  seek  a  balanced,  equal 
SALT  II  agreement,  and  made  recom- 
mendations for  specific  mutual  force 
reductions.  And  a  year  ago,  on  March 
24,  I  urged  President  Reagan  to 
launch  a  far-reaching,  innovative  drive 
on  behalf  of  serious  mutual  arms  re- 
ductions. 

In  addition,  after  trying  in  many  In- 
stances to  Improve  them,  I  have  voted 
for  every  arms  control  agreement  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  just  say  this:  I 
am  confident  that  coming  generations 
of  Americans  will  be  generous  in  their 
Judgments  of  us  if,  despite  our  having 
done  our  very  best,  we  still  find  our- 
selves not  moving  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  wish  along  the  road  to  a  lasting 
peace  with  freedom.  But  I  am  Just  as 
confident  that  those  coming  after  us 
will  Judge  us  harshly  if  we  now  do  less 
than  our  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  that  I  sent  to  President  Reagan 
in  March  a  year  ago  urging  a  dramatic 
sustained  peace  offensive  on  his  part. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Makch  24.  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  Houae, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C. 

DzAR  Mr.  PRXsiDKirr:  PoUowlng  up  on  my 
recent  talk  with  you.  I  want  to  underscore 
the  Importance  of  your  launching  a  dramat- 
ic, sustained  American  peace  offensive  at  a 
very  early  opportunity. 

I  welcome  the  emphasis  you  have  put  on 
the  goal  of  E^ast-West  arms  reduction.  I  am 
persuaded  the  time  is  ripe  for  you  to  put 
forward  a  bold  and  imaginative  proposal  for 
serious  arms  reductions— a  proposal  chal- 
lenging the  Soviets  to  join  with  us  In  con- 
cluding an  arms  reduction  agreement  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability  In  the  nucle- 
ar balance  at  sharply  reduced  levels  of  stra- 
tegic forces. 

We  should  not  allow  the  Soviets  to  pre- 
empt the  issue  of  peace.  Right  or  wrong,  our 
allies— particularly  in  Western  Europe— are 
of  the  view  that  our  country  and  the  new 
Administration  are  unwUling  to  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  In  the  restraint  of  nuclear 
arms.  You  and  I  know  this  is  not  true,  but  it 
is  a  bad  perception  which  the  Soviet  leaders 
exploit. 

The  fact  is  the  Soviets  are  making  head- 
way with  their  peace  propaganda  among  our 
allies  in  Europe;  they  are  getting  a  free  ride 
with  their  depiction  of  you  and  the  United 
States  as  war-loving.  Certain  circles  In  West 
Europe.  esc>eclally  left-wing  elements,  have 
fallen  under  Moscow's  spell,  and  are  having 
an  Influence  on  the  leadership  of  parties 
and  governments  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

What  is  missing  Is  a  relentless  drive  on 
our  part  to  shift  to  our  side  the  Initiative  for 
peace— for  real  peace  and  stabilizing  arms 
reductions.  Let  the  Soviets  respond  and 
react  to  U.S.  proposals— repeated,  repeated 
and  repeated.  Make  Moscow  at  least  show 
Its  true  colors. 

This  country  is  determined,  under  your 
leadership,  to  revitalize  its  defenses  and  en- 
hance deterrence.  But  we  do  this  because 
the  defense  of  freedom  leaves  us  no  alterna- 
tive. We  are  a  people  of  peace.  We  take  no 
satisfaction  in  channeling  the  genius  of  this 
nation  into  the  building  of  armaments.  We 
would  far  rather  participate  in  programs  for 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  and  ending 
poverty  and  disease  for  decent  people  every- 
where. 

This  is  the  down-to-earth  truth  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  sought  to  convey  to  the 
world  in  his  famous  address  of  April  16. 
1953.  It  is  the  truth  that  I  believe  you 
should  now  emphasize— by  a  far-reaching. 
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innovative  drive  on  behalf  of  serious  mutual 
arms  reductions. 

The  point  Is  that  strategic  forces  on  both 
sides  are  larger  than  they  need  to  be,  pro- 
vided that  we  can  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
toward  a  common  celling  at  a  sharply  lower 
level. 

The  urgent  task  of  your  Administration  is 
to  fashion  a  plan  and  strategy  that  would 
provide  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  Soviet 
and  American  strategic  nuclear  forces  in  a 
stabilizing  manner.  Some  of  our  friends  and 
allies  believe  that  any  smaller  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  better  than  a  bigger 
number.  Obviously  this  is  not  so;  what 
counts  are  matters  of  size,  dellverability,  ac- 
curacy, vulnerability,  mix,  balance  and  the 
like.  I  am  confident  it  is  not  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  your  Administration  to  develop  a 
responsible  proposal  that  if  agreed  to  by  the 
Soviets  would  provide  a  long-term  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  strategic  balance  on  the  basis  of 
equality  at  a  reduced  level  of  deterrence. 

I  do  not  foresee  the  Soviet  leaders  initially 
welcoming  such  an  effort.  In  1974  I  outlined 
and  urged  a  SALT  proposal  to  stabilize  the 
strategic  balance  through  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  and  USSR  strategic  forces.  In 
mid-February  1977.  after  meeting  with 
President  Carter  and  at  his  request.  I  sup- 
plied him  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  se- 
verely flawed  nature  of  the  then  current 
SALT  II  draft  text,  advising  a  fresh  start 
based  on  salvaging  a  more  balanced,  equal 
agreement  to  avoid  winding  up  with  a  disas- 
trous, unacceptable  result  that  would  widen 
and  deepen  the  Soviet  strategic  margin  still 
more.  In  March  1977.  President  Carter  pro-, 
posed  in  the  SALT  talks  certain  mutual 
force  reductions  and  a  ban  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  ICBM's.  While  I  had  no  re- 
sponsibility for  his  specific  proposals,  once 
they  were  offered.  I  strongly  supported 
them.  But  the  Administration  retreated  at 
the  first  Soviet  objection:  it  did  not  even  try 
to  convince  the  Russians.  And  the  SALT  11 
treaty  turned  out  to  be  an  unequal  charter 
for  a  massive  Soviet  Strategic  buildup.  Far 
from  putting  a  damper  on  the  arms  compe- 
tition, it  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  a  fair  and  balanced  arms  re- 
duction treaty  with  the  Soviets.  It  will  take 
hard  bargaining,  patience  and  time.  Cetaln- 
ly.  one  speech  won't  do  it— that  is  just  the 
klckoff.  The  campaign  must  be  pressed 
month  after  month,  year  after  year  If  neces- 
sary. But  our  nation  should  not  be  deterred 
from  championing  a  noble  cause  only  be- 
cause our  adversaries  may  continue  to  act 
ignobly. 

Such  a  genuine  peace  offensive  on  our 
part  is  an  honorable  counter  to  the  shabby 
Kremlin  slogans  of  peace  and  plenty.  It  will 
clarify  to  our  friends  and  allies  our  dedica- 
tion to  stabilizing  nuclear  arms  reduction 
negotiations.  As  a  minimum,  it  will  put 
Moscow  on  the  propaganda  defensive.  It 
keeps  open  the  possibility  of  achieving  over 
time  real  and  significant  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  such  a  stabilizing  disarmament. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  economy  Is  In 
deep  difficulty,  we  can  make  a  convincing 
case  that  a  redirection  of  their  emphasis 
away  from  the  military  sector  is  the  hesi 
way  to  Improve  their  economic  well-being. 

If  our  initiative  proved  successful,  it  would 
permit  both  sides  to  shift  resources  from 
the  buildup  of  nuclear  arsenals  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  their  economies.  It  could  mean  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  savings  on  strategic  weap- 
ons systems.  It  could  alleviate  the  atmos- 
phere of  mistrust  and  fear  that  has  for  so 
long     clouded     East-West     relations.     The 


energy  of  our  peoples  could  be  devoted  to 
purposes  more  constructive  and  more  endur- 
ing than  the  amassing  of  nuclear  weapons— 
to  the  struggle  against  hunger  and  disease 
and  human  squalor,  to  the  provision  of 
houses  instead  of  silos,  tractors  instead  of 
ICBM's,  and  medicines  instead  of  nuclear 
explosives.  It  would  be  a  turning  point  in 
East- West  relations  of  historic  proportions. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  Senate  Floor  on 
May  1,  1953  In  support  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's plan  for  "real  disarmament."  I  am 
also  including  on  April  22,  1974  address 
which  was  my  effort  at  that  time  to  articu- 
late the  American  vision  of  a  peaceful 
world,  and  to  assure  our  bargaining  position 
for  stabilizing,  mutual  arms  reduction. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hemrt  M.  Jackson. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  for  the  tremendous  Job 
he  has  done  in  this  effort,  as  part  of  a 
Joint  venture,  bipartisan  In  every 
sense.  He  is  to  be  commended  most 
highly  for  his  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  join 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Jackson 
from  Washington,  to  introduce  this 
resolution. 

Senator  Jackson  has  been  recog- 
nized for  decades  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  persons  in  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  policy.  While 
my  experience  in  this  field  dates  back 
to  1969,  when  I  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Senator  Jackson  is 
preeminent  in  this  field. 

We  are  Joined  In  our  endeavor  by  56 
other  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  a  moment  unlike  any  In  the 
history  of  the  people  of  the  Earth. 

Never  before  has  such  an  arsenal  of 
explosive  power  been  at  the  command 
of  so  few. 

Never  before  have  the  lives  of  so 
many  millions  of  people  been  subject 
to  the  will  of  so  few. 

Never  before  has  the  cost  for  such 
an  arsenal  of  death  taken  away  so 
many  of  the  resources  needed  for  the 
basic  needs  of  mankind. 

Never  before  have  the  political  dif- 
ferences of  only  two  nations  controlled 
the  destiny  of  all  other  nations. 

This  subject  is  critical  to  the  survival 
of  all  mankind. 

We  are  indebted  to  those  growing 
nimibers  of  Americans  iirho  are  begin- 
ning to  study  the  complexity  of  the 
Issues  surroiuidlng  international  nu- 
clear policy,  and  who  are  speaking  out 
urging  that  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation  take  affirmative  steps  now  to 
reduce  tensions  and  to  ellinlnate— as 
nearly  as  humanly  possible— the  risk 
of  even  a  single  nuclear  detonation  as 
an  act  of  aggression. 

America  has  looked  upon  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  deterrent  to  war  since 


the  concluding  days  of  World  War  II. 
It  is  conceded  by  many  that  nuclear 
weapons  may  well  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  preserving  the  peace  on 
the  European  continent. 

However,  since  the  signing  of  the 
SALT  I  Treaty,  a  decade  ago  next 
May,  the  Soviets  have  gained  a  greater 
momentvim  In  their  nucletu-  capabili- 
ties, both  theater  and  strategic,  than 
the  United  States  which  has  fallen 
behind  in  its  modernization  programs. 
This  Instability  is  of  increasing  danger 
to  world  peace. 

President  Reagan  has  taken  essen- 
tial steps,  some  of  which  were  initiated 
by  his  predecessors,  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  strategic  nuclear  capability  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  forthrightly  informed  the  world, 
in  his  speech  of  November  1981,  of  his 
intention  not  only  to  restore  the  nu- 
clear balance  of  power,  but  to  work 
toward  meaningful  reduction  by 
means  of  an  agreement  which  provides 
for  equality,  verification  and.  hopeful- 
ly, reductions  In  warheads,  launchers, 
and  megatormage. 

Inequality,  lack  of  verification,  and 
continued  growth  of  the  world's  nucle- 
ar arsenal  breed  temptation.  Tempta- 
tion Is  as  dangerous  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons themselves.  Temptation  could 
Ignite  the  first  fuse  leading  to  a  holo- 
caust. 

We  in  the  Senate  hail  the  goals  of 
many  Americans  to  achieve  reductions 
In  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  threshold  question,  howev- 
er, Is  how  best  to  achieve  these  goals 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  peace 
and  stability  until  they  are  reached. 

This,  in  a  sense,  is  the  issue  here. 

A  "nuclear  freeze"  proposal  has  vast 
appeal— vast  emotional  and  psycholog- 
ical appeal.  It  seems  to  provide  a 
simple  answer  to  a  complex  problem. 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  editorial, 
"•  •  •  a  noble  instinct,  the  love  of 
peace,  (is)  beginning  to  be  diverted 
into  full  page  ads,  petitions  and  ballot 
resolutions."  The  freeze  proposal 
"•  •  •  would  supplant  less  dramatic 
but  more  workmanlike  and  more  effec- 
tive efforts." 

The  resolution  which  Senator  Jack- 
son and  I  introduced  today  is  an  effort 
to  endorse  the  less  dramatic,  but  more 
workmanlike  and  more  effective,  ap- 
proach. 

We  In  Congress  have  an  obligation 
to  avoid  supporting  the  easiest,  sim- 
plest, and  most  attractive  approach. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  do  what  is 
best— what  is  most  likely  to  achieve  re- 
sults. 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  establishes  a 
framework  to  place  our  Nation  In  a 
leadership  role  toward  the  common 
goal  of  all  mankind  which  will  avoid 
the  danger  of  temptation.  It  strives  to 
preserve  the  strategic  balance,  and  to 
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do  so  at  lower  and  lower  levels  of  nu- 
clear capability— levels  that  are  equal 
and  verifiable. 

In  general,  our  resolution  is  consist- 
ent with  the  commitments  President 
Reagan  has  made  to  date,  and  the 
commitments  we  anticipate  he  will  be 
making  In  the  very  near  future;  seek- 
ing meaningful  nuclear  weapons  re- 
ductions to  levels  that  are  equal  and 
verifiable. 

The  Jackson-Warner  resolution  calls 
on  the  administration  to  pursue  with 
the  Soviet  Union  the  strategic  arms  re- 
duction talks  (START)  President 
Reagan  has  proposed.  It  challenges 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  In  turning  the 
genius,  energy,  and  resources  of  our 
two  peoples  away  from  amassing  nu- 
clear armaments  to  attaclcing  the  an- 
cient enemies  of  mankind— poverty, 
hunger,  and  disease. 

We  are  under  no  illusion  about  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  this  resolution 
proposes— namely,  genuine  nuclear 
arms  reduction.  But  the  time  to  begin 
is  now.  The  survival  of  mankind  de- 
mands nothing  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rra.  177 

Whereas,  a  nuclear  war  would  IdU  or 
Injure  millions  and  millions  of  people  and 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  human  race: 

Whereas,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  a 
nuclear  war.  once  Initiated,  would  remain 
limited  In  scope; 

Whereas,  there  exists  the  ever-present 
risk  that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  em- 
ployed through  accident  or  miscalculation; 

Whereas,  the  American  people  who  are  a 
people  of  peace,  maintain  nuclear  arma- 
ments only  In  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
yearn  for  world  conditions  in  which  they 
could  do  far  more  to  lift  the  burdens  of 
human  privation  and  despair: 

Whereas,  the  current  nuclear  force  imb&l- 
ance  is  destabilizing  and  could  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war; 

Whereas,  sizeable  and  verifiable  mutual 
reductions  of  Soviet  and  United  States  nu- 
clear forces  to  an  equal  and  far-lower  level 
would  enhance  stability  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace;  and 

Whereas,  President  Reagan,  on  November 
18,  1981,  sUted  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
seeic  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms  which  would  result  In  levels 
that  are  equal  and  verifiable"; 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  should  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a  long-term,  mutual  and 
verifiable  nuclear  forces  freeze  at  equal  and 
sharply  reduced  levels  of  forces; 

(2)  The  United  States  should  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  practical  measures  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  through 
accident  or  miscalculation  and  to  prevent 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  third  parties, 
including  terrorists; 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  should  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  in  this  historic 
effort  to  channel  the  genius  of  our  two  peo- 
ples away  from  the  amassing  of  nuclear  ar- 


maments and  to  focus  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  both  nations  on  attacking  the  an- 
cient enemies  of  mankind— poverty,  hunger 
and  disease:  and 

(4)  The  United  SUtes  should  continue  to 
press  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  to 
achieve  balanced.  sUbllizing  arms  reduc- 
tions, looking,  in  time,  to  the  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  from  the  world's  arse- 
nals. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  American  people 
about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war- 
fare has  grown  dramatically  sharper 
in  recent  weeks.  Today  their  fears  are 
at  a  peak  that  has  not  been  matched 
since  the  era  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  two  decades  ago. 

Many  of  the  local  and  State  assem- 
blies across  America— including  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Kansas— have  voiced  their  anguish 
about  the  grave  risk  of  nuclear  war 
that  seems  suspended  over  us  as  a 
result  of  the  continuing  nuclear  arms 
competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  many  of  these  groups  and 
others— including  some  of  our  most  es- 
teemed religious  leaders— have  called 
urgently  for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
between  the  two  superpowers,  as  a 
first  step  toward  reducing,  and  in  the 
end.  many  hope,  eliminating  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nuclear  conflict  that  would 
mean  the  end  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it. 

These  profound  concerns— like  those 
of  many  of  our  NATO  Allies  in 
Eiirope- have  a  Justification  in  reality. 
The  American  and  Soviet  nuclear  arse- 
nals, confronting  each  other  both  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  across 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  have  no  equal  in 
any  military  force  ever  assembled 
before  this  time  and  no  equal  In  their 
potential  destructive  impact.  In  even 
the  most  dreadful  imaginings  of  which 
the  human  spirit  is  capable. 

Because  of  the  immense  danger  they 
pose,  these  weapons  by  their  very  ex- 
istence compel  an  answer  to  the  ap- 
peals for  arms  restraint  that  so  many 
of  the  American  people  have  ex- 
pressed. And  these  weapons  compel  a 
serious  and  sustained  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  try  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  security  by 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  substantial  cuts,  if  possible,  in 
the  levels  of  nuclear  armaments  pos- 
sessed by  both  sides. 

I  also  believe  that  our  obligation  to 
pursue  whatever  opportunities  we  can 
find— or  create— for  meaningful  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  on  these  most 
grave  issues  is  an  obligation  that  exists 
over  and  above  our  profound  objection 
to  Soviet  behavior  generally. 

Without  doubt  we  deeply  deplore 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment—In  Afghanistan,  toward  Poland, 
and  against  their  own  people— but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
arms  control  talks  are  not  a  "favor" 
that  we  grant  to  the  Soviets  or  with- 


hold from  them  depending  on  Soviet 
policies  in  other  areas.  Rather,  arms 
control  discussions  are  a  compelling 
security  interest  of  the  United  States 
even  when  tensions  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets  run  high,  precisely  be- 
cause the  Soviets  commit  political 
crimes  under  the  very  protection  of 
the  political  clout  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons help  provide. 

This  administration  has  already 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  that  it 
takes  seriously  the  need  for  nuclear 
arms  control.  It  is  preparing  to  mod- 
ernize Intermediate  range  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe,  in  order  to  counter 
the  Soviet  SS-20's  targeted  on  our 
allies  there.  But  at  the  same  time, 
President  Reagan  has  proposed  the 
"zero  option";  that  is.  that  we  will  re- 
frain from  deploying  these  new  weap- 
ons provided  that  the  Soviets  remove 
all  of  their  medium-range  nuclear 
forces  that  can  strike  Western  Europe. 
Talks  with  the  Soviets  on  eliminating 
these  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe 
are  already  underway. 

On  the  strategic  side,  arms  control 
efforts  should  also  move  forward  soon. 
The  administration  plans  to  have  its 
negotiating  position  for  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  (START  talks)  ready 
by  May.  and  I  encourage  an  opening  of 
the  talks  as  soon  as  possible  after  that 
time. 

As  those  talks  go  forward,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  mutual  freeze  of  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  two  superpowers  may 
prove  an  appropriate  objective,  if  such 
a  freeze  could  be  achieved  at  truly  bal- 
anced and  far  lower  levels  of  nuclear 
forces  on  both  sides  than  presently 
exist. 

But  whatever  the  specific  formulas 
or  objectives  of  such  talks,  as  long  as 
they  are  conducted  with  full  serious- 
ness of  purpose,  they  will  serve  our  na- 
tional security  Interest  as  well  as  serv- 
ing to  demonstrate— here  and  abroad— 
that  we  are  dedicated  to  peace  and  to 
establishing  the  conditions  both  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world  In 
which  our  children  and  our  civilization 
Itself  can  flourish  with  full  confidence 
In  the  future.* 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  second  week  in  April  as 
"National  Medical  Laboratory  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  MXDICAL  LABORATORT  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  this  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  April 
10-16,  1982,  as  National  Medical  Labo- 
ratory Week  in  recognition  of  the  vital 
work  performed  by  professional  labo- 
ratory personnel.  These  200.000  pro- 
fessionals Include  pathologists;  clinical 
laboratory  scientists,  technicians,  and 
assistants;  medical  technologists;  and 


specialists  In  the  other  equally  critical 
scientific  areas. 

These  health  professionals  analyze 
blood,  body  fluids,  and  tissue  samples 
for  evidence  of  disease  or  Infection.  In 
small  laboratories,  one  individual  may 
perform  tests  in  all  areas.  In  large  In- 
stitutions, they  often  become  special- 
ists In  areas  such  as  hematology, 
chemistry,  nuclear  medicine,  microbi- 
ology, and  histology. 

They  often  receive  their  education 
and  training  In  America's  colleges  and 
universities.  Junior  colleges,  military 
programs,  or  technical  and  hospital 
schools.  These  dedicated  Individuals 
continuously  expand  their  technical 
skills  through  a  wide  range  of  continu- 
ing education  programs  offered  by 
professional  societies. 

Unfortunately,  their  dedication  to 
providing  a  vital  health  service  often 
goes  urmotlced  by  the  public  because 
the  laboratory  Is  generally  removed 
from  direct  patient  access.  That  Is  why 
I  am  Introducing  this  bill.  National 
Medical  Laboratory  Week  Is  a  way  to 
publicly  honor  medical  laboratory  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  to  help  us  learn 
more  about  their  work.  With  the  many 
billions  of  tests  they  perform  each 
year  In  hospitals  and  Independent  lab- 
oratories, they  deserve  recognition  for 
their  contribution  to  quality  health 
care. 

We  should  also  look  upon  National 
Medical  Laboratory  Week  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Increase  public  awareness  of 
the  costs  of  medical  laboratory  tests. 
The  personnel  performing  and  Inter- 
preting tests  advise  physicians  and  pa- 
tients on  constructive  areas  for  cost 
contaliiment.  such  as  eliminating  du- 
plicate, obsolete,  or  unnecessary  test- 
ing, and  more  efficient  use  of  pread- 
mission testing. 

Observance  of  National  Medical  Lab- 
oratory Week  win  provide  a  way  for  us 
to  show  our  appreciation  for  medical 
laboratory  personnel,  and  for  them  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  more 
about  what  they  do. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Batjcus,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Ma- 

THIAS): 

S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  19.  1982. 
through  April  25,  1982,  as  "National 
Get  High  on  Ufe  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  OCT  HIGH  ON  LIU  WEEK 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
said  that  life  is  action: 

The  Joy  of  Ufe  is  to  put  out  one's  power  in 
some  natural  and  useful  or  harmless  way. 
There  is  no  other.  And  the  real  misery  Is 
not  to  do  this. 


What  he  was  saying  Is  what  we  are 
saying  here  today  to  our  young  people: 
Live  your  life.  Do  not  drug  It  away. 
Your  Nation,  your  family,  your  friends 
and  neighbors  cannot  afford  to  waste 
your  Joy,  your  strength,  and  your  con- 
scious participation  in  society. 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  damages 
both  Individuals  and  society  as  a 
whole.  Even  if  we  are  aware  of  the  sta- 
tistics that,  for  Instance  In  1980,  there 
were  650,000  alcohol-related  traffic  In- 
juries and  25,000  deaths,  what  may 
escape  us  Is  the  cost  In  human  terms. 
Each  of  those  675,000  people  suf- 
fered fear,  pain,  and  economic  loss. 
Their  friends,  families,  and  fellow 
workers  were  frightened  and  Inconven- 
ienced. Their  insurance  companies 
paid  the  bills  for  vehicle  damage,  per- 
sonal Injury  and  medical  expenses.  So- 
ciety—the taxpayers— was  forced  to 
assume  the  burden  of  caring  for  those 
left  disabled,  handicapped,  or  Jobless 
as  a  result  of  an  alcohol-related  acci- 
dent—an avoidable,  unnecessary  acci- 
dent. 

The  human  and  economic  costs  of 
drug  abuse  are  even  more  appalling. 
Drug  use,  particularly  by  adolescents 
and  young  adults.  Increased  tenfold  to 
thlrtyfold  during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
One  study  Indicates  that  an  inoiviauai 
using  narcotics  3  days  a  week  or  more 
Is  Involved  In  criminal  activity  246  out 
365  days  a  year.  A  gigantic  criminal 
empire  Is  built  on  untaxed  profits 
from  the  traffic  In  Illegal  drugs.  These 
criminals  have  every  incentive  to  re- 
cruit new  and  even  younger  users.  The 
crime,  fear,  and  violence  generated  by 
Ulegal  drugs  has  grayed  the  fabric  of 
urban  life. 

Prevention  of  these  abuses  must  be  a 
national  priority,  and  we  must  address 
this  problem  on  all  levels— Federal, 
State,  and  local.  Medical  science  is 
making  progress  In  the  areas  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  research  and  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  alcoholism 
and  addiction.  A  National  Get  High  on 
Life  Week  will  focus  attention  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  Inspire 
our  citizens  to  work  In  concert  toward 
solutions. 

For  the  United  States,  1982  Is  a  year 
of  economic  awakening.  We  have  lived 
beyond  our  means,  and  massive  budget 
deficits  threaten  to  swamp  us  unless 
we  releam  frugality.  No  society  can 
afford  the  senseless,  wasteful  squan- 
dering of  Its  resources.  The  citizens  of 
America,  particularly  Its  young  men 
and  women,  are  our  principal  resource. 
We  must  encourage  them  to  get  high 
on  life  and  use  their  powers  Joyfully  as 
Justice  Holmes  urged:  "to  use  them  to 
their  height  •  •  •  It  Is  the  one  end 
that  justifies  Itself."  Otherwise,  un- 
controlled drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
could  rob  the  Nation  of  its  future.* 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Bauctjs.   Mr.   Boschwitz,    Mr. 


Bradley,    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr. 
Chiles,      Mr.      Cohen,      Mr. 
D'Amato.      Mr.      Ford,      Mr. 
DixoN.     Mr.     DoMENici.     Mr. 
Glenn,      Mr.      Gorton,      Mr. 
Hatch,    Mr.     Hayakawa,    Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Htro- 
DLESTON,    Mr.    Johnston,    Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr. 
Mitchell,    Mr.    Nickles,    Mr. 
Pell,       Mr.       Quayle,       Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Bitrdick): 
S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  May  9,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  along  with  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  and  others  a  Senate  Joint 
resolution  asking  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  May  9-15  'National 
Small  Business  Week." 

Our  Nation  is  now  struggling  to  rees- 
tablish a  course  of  economic  recovery. 
This  effort  requires  the  participation 
and  contribution  of  all  our  people. 
Small  businesses,  though  burdened  by 
excessive  regulations,  racked  by  Infla- 
tion and  prohibitively  high  Interest 
rates,  are  doing  their  part  to  lead  us 
out  of  this  economic  malaise. 

The  goals  of  any  successful  econom- 
ic recovery  program  must  be  to  Im- 
prove productivity,  encourage  innova- 
tion, and  generate  employment.  In 
spite  of  the  economic  problems  they 
face,  small  businesses  have  consistent- 
ly been  the  leaders  In  those  areas. 
Small  business  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  total  U.S.  output, 
90  percent  of  new  Jobs,  and  nearly  half 
of  all  major  Innovations. 

American  small  entrepreneurs  are 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  that  has 
made  our  free  market  system  grow. 
There  Is  every  Indication  that  this 
spirit  and  tradition  of  contribution 
will  continue  to  thrive.  Given  the 
proper  Incentives  and  relieved  of  exist- 
ing economic  roadblocks,  small  busi- 
ness has  the  greatest  potential  for 
reaching  the  desired  objectives  of  our 
economic  recovery. 

The  small  business  gas  station 
owner,  the  local  realtor,  the  grocer  or 
druggist,  the  high-tech  firm  working 
out  solutions  to  tomorrow's  problems, 
may,  taken  alone,  seem  an  insignifi- 
cant piece  of  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery. Taken  together,  as  the  small 
business  economy,  they  are  the  key  to 
our  economic  future.  Indeed,  the 
health  of  our  economy  depends  on  the 
health  of  small  business. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  as  a 
nation    demonstrate    our    recognition 
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and  appreciation,  not  only  of  the  con- 
tributions small  business  has  made  in 
the  past,  but  of  those  it  will  make  in 
the  crucial  years  ahead.  By  proclaim- 
ing the  week  of  May  9-15,  "National 
Small  Business  Week,"  we  can  focus 
our  attention  on  those  contributions, 
and  recognize  the  even  more  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  small  business 
men  and  women  to  our  economy,  to 
our  communities  and  to  our  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoiu),  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  180 

Whereas  small  and  independent  business- 
es represent  97  percent  of  all  business  in 
this  country  and  are  the  drivlns  force  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  mainstay  of  our 
free  enterprise  system; 

Whereas  small  business  creates  almost  90 
percent  of  all  new  employment  tmd  ac- 
counts for  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product: 

Whereas  small  business  originates  50  per- 
cent of  all  major  innovations  and  new  tech- 
nologies: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  I7nlted 
States,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  firmly  believe  that  these  signifi- 
cant contributions  must  be  recognized  and 
further  contributions  encouraged  through 
the  development  of  economic  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  foster  growth  of  the 
small  business  economy:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Retolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re$entativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  ConffTtts  atsembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning 
May  9.  1982  as  National  Small  Business 
Week",  and  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions which  smaU  business  men  and  women 
have  made  to  American  society.* 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Weickih  in 
Introducing  this  joint  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  May  9,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week." 

Mr.  President,  this  year  is  a  particu- 
larly critical  year  for  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  The  current  econom- 
ic climate,  and  the  high  interest  rates, 
place  an  incredible  burden  on  the 
small  business  sector.  More  bankrupt- 
cies are  being  reported  today  thsm  at 
any  time  in  almost  the  last  50  years. 

We  need  to  address  the  question  of 
small  and  independent  enterprise  be- 
cause of  their  enormous  importance  to 
the  Nation.  We  know  free  enterprise 
will  thrive  in  a  favorable  environment, 
as  it  always  has,  because  it  provides  a 
virtually  unlimited  outlet  for  the  ener- 
gies and  creativity  of  those  millions  of 


people  who  start  and  run  their  own 
businesses.  Our  task  is  to  provide  that 
conducive  environment. 

We  in  Congress,  and,  in  fact,  all  who 
participate  in  policymaking  at  every 
level,  recognize  the  contributions 
small  business  makes  to  our  society. 
But  we  must  go  beyond  the  statistical 
statements  of  small  business  and  job 
creation,  or  their  contributions  to  the 
GNP.  Our  concerns  for  them  must 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  daily 
deliberations. 

We  on  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  are  willing  to  assist  in  that 
process  and  provide  some  expertise 
where  it  can  be  useful.  Our  Nation  fre- 
quently tends  to  overlook  the  special 
roles  and  requirements  of  small  busi- 
ness because  they  are  so  imbedded  in 
every  phase  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
It  is  time  now,  while  time  stiU  exists, 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  revital- 
ize the  economy  and  increase  the 
chances  for  success  by  the  small  busi- 
ness sector. 

This  joint  resolution  and  the  procla- 
mation that  it  calls  on  the  President 
to  make  will  focus  attention  on  the 
small  business  community.  Hopefully, 
it  will  help  create  an  opportunity  for 
improving  the  economic  and  business 
climate  for  them  as  well. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
passage  of  this  Joint  resolution.  I  look 
forward  to  the  upcoming  activities  of 
the  1982  "Small  Business  Week."* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ntrnw)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1407.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
by  strengthening  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  authorizing  inspection  au- 
thority and  by  providing  for  civil  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  orders  under 
section  3005  of  such  title  (pertaining 
to  schemes  for  obtaining  money  by 
false  representations  or  lotteries),  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohd,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1444.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  donate  to 
State  and  local  governments  certain 
Federal  personal  property  loaned  to 
them  for  civil  defense  use,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1448.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  postage 
stamp  to  commemorate  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


S.  1S64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1664,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  allow  supplies  under  the  con- 
trol of  departments  and  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  as  if  it 
were  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  Of  195C  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  loan  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments property  transferred  to  such 
agency  from  other  Federal  agencies  as 
excess  property. 

s.  less 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1688.  a  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  caieer  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dknton,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  fn  the  admission  of  certain 
children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel. 

s.  iTsa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wkicker,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mitrkow- 
ski),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Binu)icK)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1782,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  305  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  pertaining  to  contract  progress 
payments  made  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  providing  for 
the  elimination  of  retainage  in  certain 
instances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  smd  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1817,  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Nation's  econo- 
my by  providing  grants  for  foreign 
language  programs  to  Improve  foreign 
language  study  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  and  to  pro- 
vide for  per  capita  grants  to  reimburse 
institutions  of  higher  education  for 
part  of  the  costs  of  providing  foreign 
language  instruction. 

S.  1853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1852.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide 
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for  the  extension  of  credit  for  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

S.  1929 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1929,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Adver- 
tising Act  to  increase  the  availability 
to  the  American  public  of  information 
on  the  health  consequences  of  smok- 
ing and  thereby  improve  informed 
choice,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Rudman)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1939,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases. 

S.  3053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2053,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  increase  and  make  per- 
manent the  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  interest  on  all-savers  certifi- 
cates. 

S.  3058 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2058,  a 
bill  to  promote  foreign  trade  in  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2061.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  of  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  and  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2151.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
clude modifications  to  chlor-alkali 
electrolytic  cells  in  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property. 

S.  3173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2172,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934. 

S.  3214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2214,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial  ex- 
clusion for  dividends  and  interest  re- 
ceived and  to  eliminate  the  deduction 
for  consumer  interest  paid  or  accrued. 


S.  2315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hepxin).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2215,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Inc. 

S.  2270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2270.  a  bill  to  amend  section  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  general- 
ly that  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
impose  further  restriction  on  the  right 
of  any  alien  In  a  foreign  coutntry  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

S.  2377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2277,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  changes 
to  stimulate  the  housing  industry. 

S.  2278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2278,  a  bill  to  provide  a  policy  of  pro- 
moting public  sector  procurement  of 
goods  and  services  from  profitmaking 
business  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastkn),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158,  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
respect  to  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  a  joint 


resolution  entitled  the  "White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  Act." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  162 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  20,  1982,  through  June 
27,  1982,  as  "National  Safety  in  the 
Workplace  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 166,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1982.  as  "National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  7. 
1982.  through  November  14.  1982.  as 
"National  Hospice  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
172.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihgs),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  members  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Reserve  Forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  de- 
serve public  recognition  for  their  vital 
contribution  to  our  national  defense 
and  that  members  of  these  forces  need 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  their 
civilian  employers  in  order  to  train 
and  remain  ready  to  respond  to  na- 
tional emergencies. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  62,  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  congratulate  Hadassah, 
the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
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America,  on  the  celebration  of  its  70th 
anniversary. 

SEHATK  RKSOLUnON  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BXRGCR),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeCohciiti),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Olenk),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bursick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  299.  a 
resolution  to  designate  May  4,  1982.  as 
"International  Franchise  Day." 

BKMATK  KUOLirnOR  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiifGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  323,  a  resolution 
concerning  STOP  talks. 

SXKATX  RXSOLOTTOII  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THIA8),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sfscter),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moywihaw), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Akdrews),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhoni  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 334,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  disapproving  the 
policy  of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  railroad  retirement  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

SDtATt  RKSOLimOIf  3S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCohciki. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mot- 
NiHAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  336,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status 
should  be  granted  to  El  Salvadorans  in 
the  United  States  whose  safety  would 
be  endangered  if  they  were  required  to 
return  to  El  Salvador. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  352-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  COST- 
OP-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  KEmfEDY,  Mr. 
MATStTifAGA,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAif,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Sarbaites.  Mr.  2k>RiNSXY.  Mr.  Badcus. 
Mr.  Crakston,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Proxjiire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Sasser) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  352 

Whereas  the  social  security  program  Is  a 
social  insurance  compact  between  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  America's  elderly  citi- 
zens to  provide  some  measure  of  economic 
security  for  those  persons  who  have  worked 
to  build  a  better  society; 


Whereas  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits are  paid  out  of  social  security  Trust 
Funds,  not  General  Revenues; 

Whereas  90  percent  of  all  elderly  Ameri- 
cans rely  upon  social  security  benefits  for 
all  or  part  of  their  Income; 

Whereas  for  millions  of  older  persons  the 
cost-of-llvlng  Increase  In  social  security  ben- 
efits Is  the  only  Income  that  stands  between 
them  and  poverty; 

Whereas  In  1980.  over  50  percent  of  per- 
sons age  65  and  above  (more  than  13  million 
elderly)  had  Incomes  below  $5,000; 

Whereas  the  poverty  rate  among  the  el- 
derly la  the  highest  for  any  adult  age  group 
and  Is  escalating  dramatically  from  13.9  per- 
cent in  1978  to  15.1  percent  in  1979  to  15.7 
percent  in  1980; 

Whereas  the  average  social  security  tyne- 
flt  for  a  retired  worker  is  $385  per  month 
($4,620  per  year),  only  $360  above  the  offi- 
cial 1981  poverty  level; 

Whereas  the  average  social  security  bene- 
fit for  a  retired  couple  is  $643  per  month 
($7,716  per  year); 

Whereas  the  average  social  security  bene- 
fit for  single  women  73  years  or  older  is  $220 
per  month  ($3,619  per  year)  and  represents 
approximately  84  percent  of  this  group's 
total  average  Income  of  $3,103  per  yean 

Whereas  since  1970  the  cost-of-living  for 
the  elderly  has  risen  faster  than  the  cost-of- 
living  for  younger  consumers  liecause  the  el- 
derly spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
income  (or  food  at  home,  fuel  and  utilities, 
and  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  which 
iiave  risen  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  the 
rise  In  the  entire  Consumer  Price  Index; 

Whereas  since  1975  social  security  recipi- 
ents have  experienced  a  3.4  percent  decline 
in  real  benefit  levels  due  to  the  lengthy  time 
lag  in  adjusting  benefits  during  this  period 
of  accelerating  Inflation; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  formed  a  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  to  seek  solutions 
to  the  financial  problems  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  and  to  re(>ort  its  findings  and 
recommendations  by  December  1983;  and 

Whereas  the  AdnUnlstratlon  has  stated  Its 
opposition  to  changes  in  the  social  security 
program.  Including  changes  In  the  social  se- 
curity cost-of-llvlng  adjustment,  until  that 
Commission  has  made  its  recommendations: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Revolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  cost-of-llvlng  adjustments  In 
social  security  benefits  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated or  reduced  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
findings  and  recommendatloivs  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  iiave  been  fully  considered  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

•  Mr.  MET25ENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  22  of  my  Democratic  colleagues. 
That  resolution  says  simply  that  we 
are  opposed  to  considering  any  cut  in 
social  security  cost-of-living  benefits 
untU  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform,  appointed  last 
year  by  President  Reagan,  completes 
its  report  at  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 

I  initiated  and  circulated  this  resolu- 
tion because  I  believe  there  is  a  grow- 
ing perception  that  the  social  security 
cost-of-living  adjustment  is  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  find  the  dollars  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 


In  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  6 
Senators  have  each  offered  separate 
proposals  that  would  drastically  cut 
back  on  social  security  benefits  over 
the  next  3  years  by  eliminating,  post- 
poning, and  reducing  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  social  security.  Those 
proposals  assume  that  approximately 
$60  billion  can  be  saved  by  that  ap- 
proach over  the  next  3  years. 

I,  and  I  believe  many  of  the  cospon- 
sors of  this  resolution,  are  submitting 
this  resolution  to  alert  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  at  the  outset  that 
we  believe  that  such  proposals  are 
unfair  and  inequitable  and.  further,  to 
alert  the  Senate  as  a  whole  that  any 
proposal  to  cut  COLA  during  this 
round  of  the  budget  will  face  a  stiff 
fight  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

We  are  opposed  to  cutting  social  se- 
curity benefits,  including  COLA,  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  social  security  trust  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  balance  the 
budget.  The  Government  has  made  a 
compact  with  the  people.  They  have 
paid  social  security  taxes  into  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  Now  the 
vsirious  proposals  suggest  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget  by  reducing  the 
benefits  paid  from  those  trust  funds, 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  believe 
this  violates  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  social  security  trvist  fund  pro- 
gram and  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
this  move. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  may  not 
have  to  make  some  modifications  to 
the  social  security  fund  in  order  to 
keep  It  solvent.  But  that  is  why  the 
Social  Security  Reform  Commission 
was  established  last  year— to  come  up 
with  recommendations  in  that  area. 
We  should  wait  until  those  recommen- 
dations are  made  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  we  should  not  allow 
social  security  benefits  to  be  cut  just 
because  these  dollars  are  enticing. 

Second,  proposals  to  balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  social  security  bene- 
fits, such  as  COLA,  would  take  money 
away  from  some  of  the  poorest  people 
in  our  society.  The  average  social  secu- 
rity recipient  receives  only  $385  per 
month  in  benefits,  or  $4,620  per  year. 
That  is  only  $280  per  year  higher  than 
the  official  level  of  poverty.  The  aver- 
age couple  on  social  security  gets  only 
$643  per  month  from  social  security 
benefits.  $7,716  per  year. 

For  these  people,  cutting  the  cost-of- 
living  benefits  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact.  According  to  a  study  re- 
f^ently  completed  by  the  Data  Re- 
sources. Inc..  under  contract  to  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, up  to  1.2  million  elderly  people 
would  be  pushed  t>elow  the  Govern- 
ment's official  poverty  line  by  1985 
and  2.1  million  by  1990  if  Congress  ap- 
proves these  proposals  to  cut  COLA 
for  social  security. 
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According  to  that  study:  In  1980 
there  were  4.1  million  persons  62  and 
over  who  were  below  the  of  f  ical  pover- 
ty line.  If  there  were  no  change  in  the 
COLA  and  it  continued  to  tie  paid  at 
100  percent  of  the  CPI  increase,  the 
number  of  elderly  people  in  poverty 
would  remain  close  to  that  level  in 
1985  and  would  gradually  drop  to  3.6 
mlllin  by  1990. 

But  under  the  Domenici  proposal, 
which  cut  COLA  benefits,  the  number 
of  elderly  living  in  poverty  would  be 
5.3  million  in  1985.  By  1990.  that 
number  would  be  5.7  million. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this 
effect.  One.  many  of  the  people  who 
receive  social  security  checks  are  clus- 
tered just  above  the  poverty  line.  Any 
reduction  in  benefits— and  COLA  is  a 
reduction  in  benefits— would  put  them 
into  poverty. 

Second,  two-thirds  of  the  elderly  get 
at  least  half  of  their  income  from 
social  security  and  over  a  quarter  of 
the  recipients  rely  on  those  social  se- 
curity checks  for  over  90  percent  of 
their  income. 

I  believe  it  is  grossly  unfair  and 
unjust  to  ask  those  people  who  have 
paid  into  the  program  and  who  need 
the  money  so  badly  to  give  up  their 
cost-of-living  increase  in  a  time  of  still 
rising  inflation. 

Third,  by  subcommitting  this  resolu- 
tion we  are  supporting  the  position  an- 
nounced by  the  administration.  Time 
and  again  the  administration  spokes- 
men have  told  congressional  commit- 
tees that  the  administration  does  not 
endorse  a  COLA  freeze  or  a  COLA  cut. 
The  adminstratlon  says  it  will  wait 
until  the  National  Conunision  on 
Social  security  Reform  has  made  its 
final  recommendations,  which  are  due 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  believe  that 
is  a  prudent  policy,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  administration  has  not  wa- 
vered. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  these  proposed  cuts  in  social  securi- 
ty, including  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, for  all  of  these  reasons.  We  are 
sul>committlng  this  resolution  because 
we  believe  there  is  a  need  to  express 
that  position  and  to  send  that  signal 
to  the  Budget  Conmiittee  before  the 
committee  moves  too  fair  down  the 
path.  I.  too,  support  efforts  to  reduce 
the  overall  deficit.  I  have  proposed 
closing  tax  loopholes,  cutting  funds 
for  such  things  as  western  water 
projects  and  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  and  a  lower  rate  of 
growth  for  defense  spending.  Each 
Member  will  have  his  or  her  own 
budget  proposals.  But  I  and  my  col- 
leagues are  saying  with  this  resolution 
here  and  now  that  we  will  oppose  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  social  security  ben- 
efits—benefits paid  out  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund— during  this 
budget  round.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  refrain  from  al- 
tering the  social  security  cost-of-living 
adjustment  (COLA)  mechanism  imtll 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity has  issued  its  report  and  Con- 
gress has  considered  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
late  of  "reforming"  the  social  security 
COLA  mechanism  in  order  to  find 
budget  savings.  The  savings  could  of 
course  be  used  only  for  social  security, 
but,  because  social  security  is  part  of 
the  imified  budget,  that  savings  would 
on  paper  be  used  to  offset  an  equiva- 
lent portion  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

On  May  20  of  last  year,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  leading  this  body  in  its  de- 
cisive rejection  of  the  administration's 
proposal  to  cut  social  security  benefits 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the 
budget.  By  a  vote  of  96  to  0  the  Senate 
sent  notice  that  social  security's  fi- 
nances would  be  considered  only  In 
the  context  of  social  security's  needs, 
not  the  overall  condition  of  the  Feder- 
al budget. 

That  principle  should  be  as  inviolate 
today  as  a  year  ago.  The  needs  of  the 
social  security  system  are  not  neces- 
sarily coincident  with  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  budget.  The  commitment  to 
social  security  is  in  the  strongest  sense 
a  contract  with  the  American  people. 
To  change  social  security  arrange- 
ments for  the  sake  of  reducing  a 
budget  deficit  would  be  to  break  that 
contract.  This  was  true  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  subject  benefits 
of  those  who  retire  at  age  62  to  a  40- 
percent  cut.  It  Is  true  of  efforts  to 
change  the  COLA. 

Social  security  does  face  a  financing 
problem  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade,  and  we  shall  have  to  solve  It. 
We  will  solve  it.  That  is  why  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  was  established.  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  that 
Commission,  and  I  assure  you  that  we 
are  proceding  seriously  and  carefully 
about  our  task.  By  law  we  must  issue 
our  recommendations  by  December  31, 
1982.  Only  then  should  Congress  un- 
dertake to  consider  changes  In  social 
security,  and  I  caution  that  changes 
which  seem  attractive  today  may  come 
to  be  viewed  as  unnecessary  in  light  of 
the  Commission's  report.  To  await  the 
report  would  only  be  prudent.* 


NiHAN)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Humain    Re- 


sources: 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  353— RESO- 
LUTION    RELATING     TO     PRE- 
VENTIVE HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
Mr.    BUMPERS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
ExoN,    Mr.    Glenn,    Mr.    Biden,    Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,   Mr.   Hetlin.   Mr.   Baucus, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Moy- 


Whereas,  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  particularly  children,  should  be 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  any  adminis- 
tration; and 

Whereas,  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  childhood  diseases  have  been 
very  cost-effective;  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  existence  of 
strong,  effective  preventive  health  programs 
is  in  the  national  interest;  and 

Whereas,  even  before  changes  made  in 
preventive  health  care  programs  by  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  one  In 
seven  children  received  virtually  no  health 
care,  and  despite  the  universally-recognized 
success  of  the  Immunization  Program,  still 
two  of  five  children  were  not  fully  Immu- 
nized against  one  or  more  of  the  major 
childhood  diseases  we  know  how  to  prevent; 
and 

Whereas,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  by  29%  from  FY  1981 
levels,  and  Preventive  Health  Programs  and 
Immunization  by  24%  and  14%  respectively, 
over  the  same  period;  and 

Whereas,  these  preventive  health  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  providing  health 
care  to  pregnant  women  and  young  chil- 
dren, have  Ijeen  reduced  to  levels  which  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  health-care  needs 
of  millions  of  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  short-t«rm  budget  savings  in 
preventive  health  programs  will  result  in 
larger  federal  expenditures  for  health  care 
in  future  years;  and 

Whereas,  adequate  funding  for  preventive 
health  programs  Is  an  Investment  In  our  na- 
tion's future;  and 

Whereas,  further  reductions  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  health  and  well-being  of  millions 
of  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  preventive  health  care  pro- 
grams should  be  adequately  funded  to 
ensure  that  their  continued  effectiveness 
shall  not  be  the  jeopardized. 

PREVENTIVI  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Levin, 
DeCoNciNi,  Boren,  Exon,  Glenn, 
Biden,  Pryor,  Eagleton,  Inouye,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Heflin,  Baucus,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mitchell.  Tsongas,  Chiles. 
Kennedy,  P>ell,  Ford,  and  Moynihan. 

It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
expressing  support  for  preventive 
health  programs,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  maternal  and  child 
health  and  immunization.  This  resolu- 
tion states  that: 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  preven- 
tive health  care  programs  should  be  ade- 
quately funded  to  insure  that  their  contin- 
ued effectiveness  shall  not  be  jeopardized. 

I  know  of  no  more  cost-effective  way 
to  spend  money  than  on  preventive 
health  programs,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  them. 

Preventive  health  programs  have 
been  cut  to  the  point  where  they  are 
not  going  to  be  nearly  as  effective  as 
they  once  were.  For  example,  last  year 
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diiring  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill, 
seven  programs  were  consolidated  Into 
a  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant.  These  programs  included  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  crippled  chil- 
dren, sudden  infant  death  syndrome, 
and  lead-based  paint  poisoning  preven- 
tion, among  others.  Prior  to  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  these  programs  were  indi- 
vidually authorized  at  a  total  level  of 
$497  million.  In  the  reconciliation  bill, 
however,  they  were  put  Into  a  block 
grant  and  the  authorization  level  was 
cut  to  $373  million,  a  reduction  of  25 
percent.  This  $373  million  figure  was 
an  18.3  percent  cut  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation  level.  Al- 
though the  25  percent  reduction  in 
the  authorization  is  bad  enough,  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1982  Is 
even  worse.  Under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, passed  last  December,  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant  re- 
ceived $347.5  million.  $25.5  million 
below  the  authorized  level,  and  $109.2 
million  below  the  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriation. 

Another  preventive  health  program 
which  has  been  reduced  is  the  immu- 
nization program.  This  program  has 
been  very  effective,  but  has  not  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  I  have  prepared 
concerning  the  number  of  cases  of 
chUdhood  diseases  reported  between 
1975  and  1981  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  point.  A  quick  look  at 
the  chart  shows  how  effective  the  im- 
munization program  has  been.  Measles 
have  dropped  from  24,374  cases  in 
1975  to  3.032  cases  last  year,  and  Ru- 
bella has  declined  from  16.652  cases  in 
1975  to  2,060  cases  in  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  CHILOHOOO  DISEASES  FROM  1975 
to  1981 

\m   \m   »77    1971    \m   \m  iwi- 

HMh liSU  I2,«91  nj»  1IJS9  ll.TJS  3,07  2,060 

•mm..-. „.MJ74  41,126  57J45  JM71  13.597  13.130  3.032 

T*— -...      102  75  17  K  II  74  60 

59.647  31492  21,436  lUl?  14,225  1531  4,729 

.-..-   1.731  1.010  2.177  2.063  1,623  1,651  1,111 

307  12B  14  76  59  5  4 

I  14  II  15  34  9  ( 

^.'l^.  *g».  **  '*'  ■*  "*"■■"  **  ■»»  <*■»■  "■*■,  llllf  W 

1M  HSt  MlMilB  1(  HlB  tiHW  for  tlM  Mn  IMF. 

Some  (Mv  tor  [Mmi  CorM.  WMa.  Gl,  Ms  29,  19«2 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  this  program  has  been  so  ef- 
fective, the  current  administration  is 
not  going  to  provide  adequate  funding 
to  carry  on  this  important  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1981.  we  spent  a  total  of 
$30.8  million  on  immunization,  which 
included  State  grants  and  money  to 
operate  the  program.  The  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  of  former  President 
Carter  contained  $37.1  million  for  im- 
munization, a  figure  which  represent- 
ed a  clear  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program.  After  President 
Reagan  took  office,  however,  this  pro- 


gram took  a  nosedive.  The  President's 
March  budget  had  $24.8  million,  and 
in  September  of  last  year,  he  wanted 
to  cut  this  program  even  further,  to 
$21.9  million.  Thankfully,  the  Con- 
gress did  not  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  $28.3  million  we  put  in 
the  continuing  resolution  was  still  far 
short  of  what  was  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1983  budget,  which 
contains  a  figure  of  $28.8  million, 
merely  continues  the  program  at  basi- 
cally the  same  level  we  currently  have, 
but  does  not  recognize  the  need  to  in- 
crease funding  for  this  small,  but  cost- 
effective  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  were  ^ver 
cases  of  budget  cuts  which  were  pen- 
nywise  and  pound  foolish,  we  have 
them  here.  These  programs  have  been 
effective.  They  have  saved  us  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  medical  costs.  A 
report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  1977  found  that  the  cost  of 
screening  at  birth  plus  early  treatment 
of  seven  common  disorders  was  less 
than  one-eighth  the  projected  cost  of 
caring  for  an  impaired  child  over  a 
lifetime.  Studies  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  have  found  that  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  save  any- 
where from  $5  to  $11  for  each  $1 
spent.  Finally,  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  has  performed  a  study 
on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  recently  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  OTA,  Dr.  David  Banta,  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce: 

•  •  •  Immunization  against  childhood  dis- 
eases has  been  shown  to  be  cost  effective  as 
well  as  cost  saving  In  well-designed  analyses. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  medical  intervention  that 
actually  saves  money  in  addition  to  relieving 
suffering— these  childhood  Immunizations 
are  that  rare  case.  Failing  to  provide  the 
vaccine  will  not  only  result  In  Increased  dis- 
ease but  also  cost  the  society  more  In  treat- 
ment than  the  vaccination  program  would 
have  cost. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
clear  that  to  cut  these  programs  is 
only  going  to  cost  considerably  more 
down  the  road.  If  we  are  really  serious 
about  holding  the  line  on  Government 
spending  and  getting  the  most  bang 
for  the  buck,  these  programs  should 
be  increased,  not  reduced.  The  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today,  however, 
does  not  call  for  any  increase  in  spend- 
ing for  these  preventive  health  pro- 
grams. Rather,  it  only  affirms  the  im- 
portance of  these  programs  and  urges 
that  further  cuts  not  be  made  that 
win  Jeopardize  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  literally  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, most  young  children. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  additional 
points,  Mr.  President:  This  administra- 
tion has  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  of  virtually  every- 
body in  the  Senate  when  It  comes  to 
scrutinizing  the  budget  with  a  view 
toward  reducing  all  the  spending  we 
can   when   balanced   out  against   the 


benefits  that  those  cost  reductions 
have. 

However,  there  are  no  more  cost-ef- 
fective programs  than  preventive 
health  measures,  such  as  immuniza- 
tion and  maternal  and  child  health 
care.  In  the  last  2  years,  the  cost  of 
vaccine  has  gone  up  44  percent.  To  cut 
or  even  to  try  to  continue  the  immuni- 
zation program  at  its  present  level  In 
the  face  of  those  increased  costs  of 
vaccine  is  simply  not  reasonable  or 
practical.  There  Is  a  real  chance  that 
we  will  lose  all  the  ground  we  have 
gained  since  1977.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
underfund  the  immunization  program 
and  there  will  soon  be  cesspools  of  sus- 
ceptible areas  and  we  lose  the  dynam- 
ic, dramatic  results  that  we  are  just  on 
the  threshold  of  accomplishing. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  two  or  three 
statistics  from  the  table  Just  to  drama- 
tize what  I  am  talking  about.  In  1977, 
there  were  57,345  cases  of  indigenous 
measles  in  this  country.  In  1981,  there 
were  3,000  cases.  So  far.  In  1982,  we 
have  had  200  cases.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  eradicating  measles  in  this 
country. 

In  the  case  of  mumps,  in  1975  we 
had  59,000  cases  of  mumps  in  this 
country  and  in  1981  we  had  4,729 
cases.  That  incidence  is  down  dramati- 
cally in  1982  for  the  first  2V4  months. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979.  we  reached 
the  level  of  90  percent  immunization 
of  all  the  children  In  this  country 
against  preventable  childhood  dis- 
eases. At  that  time,  Secretary  Califano 
said  It  was  his  best  guess  that  the  im- 
munization program,  which  cost  $32 
million  a  year  for  3  years,  saved  this 
country  $15  billion  and  saved  man- 
hours  and  health  care  costs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  trauma  that  parents 
and  relatives  experience  when  their 
children  have  these  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  saying 
that  8  percent  of  all  the  people  who 
are  institutionalized  in  this  country 
are  institutionalized  because  of  some 
syndrome  developed  as  a  result  of  a 
preventable  childhood  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  Join  me  In 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.  It  is  the 
one  program  that  every  Senator  can 
point  to  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  as 
extremely  cost  effective. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

AliXIfDMZimfO.  1344 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Exow.  Mr. 

ZORINSKY,  Mr.  DORENBERGER,  Mr.  RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Nickles, 
and  Mr.  Hsiifz)  proposed  an  amend- 


ment to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
409)  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

kUXSDUtXnVO.  1345 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409) 
supra. 

AJfXNDMKNT  NO.  1346 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  409)  supra. 

AMXNDKKirT  HO.  1347 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DENTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409) 
supra. 


Office  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

Witnesses  should  submit  75  copies  of 
their  testimony  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing,  as  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-4236. 


NO'nCES  OF  HEARINGS 

COlOflTTIX  OH  EHERGT  AHD  HATURAL 
RKSOintCXS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
world  petroleimi  outlook.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Friday.  April  23,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  In  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Seiuite  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5205. 

coMxrrm  oh  ehergy  ahd  ratural 

RXSOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources  to  consider  S. 
1877.  S.  1908.  S.  1909,  and  S.  1941.  pro- 
viding for  the  reinstatement  and  vali- 
dation of  various  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
leases;  S.  2095.  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  certain  oil 
and  gas  lease;  and  S.  2146,  extending 
the  lesise  terms  of  various  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday. 
May  7.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104  Dlrksen  Senate 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMIT-rEE  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  30,  at  2  p.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  public  integrity 
investigations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  following:  Michael  Telesca 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  New  York;  John 
Nordberg  to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois;  Wil- 
liam Hart  to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois; 
and  Walter  Black.  Jr.,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  GOVERHMZHTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  1:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March 
30.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  to 
discuss  the  nomination  of  Joseph 
Wright,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  at  OMB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  GOVERHMEHTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April 
1.  to  discuss  S.  1780.  the  Program 
Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oug  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COBfMITTEE  ON  FOREICH  RELATIOHS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  30,  at  11,  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  to  discuss 
nominations,  legislation,  and  commit- 
tee business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  ARMS  COHTROL,  OCEANS  AND 
IHTERHATIOHAL  OPERATIOHS,  AHD  EHVIRON- 
MEHT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  Oceans  and 
International  Operations,  and  Envi- 
ronment, of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  March  31,  at  2  p.m.,  to 
discuss  United  States  and  Soviet  civil 
defense 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OH  IHTEIXIGEHCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  to 
hold  a  full  committee  markup  on  the 
fiscal  year  1983  intelligence  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  EHERGY  AHD  HATCRAL 
RESOintCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authOTized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
March  31.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  business 
meeting  to  discuss  pending  calendar 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OIL  IMPORT  FEES:  A  BAD  TIME 
FOR  A  BAD  IDEA 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  tsOk  recently  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  about  the  possiblity 
of  reducing  the  massive  projected 
budget  deficits  resulting  from  the 
President's  program  through  imposi- 
tion of  a  fee  on  imported  crude  oil. 
This  Is  a  bad  idea.  An  oil  import  fee 
would:  First,  operate  as  a  highly  re- 
gressive tax  on  the  consimier;  second, 
create  yet  another  windfall  for  domes- 
tic oil  producers,  which  is  only  partial- 
ly captured  by  the  windfall  profits  tax; 
and  third  reverse  the  one  favorable 
economic  trend  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  year— falling  oil  prices. 

Before  my  colleagues  decide  to  jump 
on  the  oil  Import  fee  bandwagon  they 
should  know  there  Is  some  other  bag- 
gage that  comes  on  the  trip.  Once  my 
colleagues  are  fully  aware  of  what  Is 
involved,  they  may  decide  not  to  make 
the  trip  at  all. 

First  of  all,  the  I>resident  already 
has  the  authority  under  section  232(b) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  impose 
an  import  fee  on  imported  petroleum 
and  he  can  do  so  with  a  simple  procla- 
mation that  the  national  security  re- 
quires it.  Treasury  Secretary  Malcolm 
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Baldrige  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
President  of  March  8,  1982.  has  al- 
ready made  the  requisite  investigation 
and  concluded: 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  too  reli- 
ant on  imports  of  crude  oil  and  such  reli- 
ance, which  includes  a  risk  of  supply  inter- 
ruption, poses  a  substantial  threat  to  the 
national  security. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  this 
memorandum  formed  the  basis  under 
which  the  President  imposed  an  em- 
bargo on  Libyan  oil  several  days  ago. 
No  congressional  assent  is  required.  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Libyan  embar- 
go the  President  did  not  even  consult 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  prior  to  announc- 
ing the  embargo.  The  President  need 
only  make  the  finding  that  because 
the  price  of  oil  is  declining  it  will  en- 
courage the  importation  of  more  oil, 
making  the  United  States  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  and  therefore 
less  secure.  This  is  precisely  the  argu- 
ment used  by  past  Presidents  to 
impose  import  tariffs  on  crude  oil 
under  this  provision  of  law.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues,  why  should  we  use 
what  is  certain  to  be  a  cumbersome 
legislative  process  to  do  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  himself  can  accomplish 
overnight? 

Second,  there  is  a  more  practical 
problem  to  consider.  If  the  Congress 
were  to  enact  new  legislation  imposing 
a  substantial  fee  on  imported  petrole- 
um, such  an  act  would  almost  certain- 
ly include  administrative  flexibility  for 
the  President  in  his  discretion  to 
reduce  the  fee  as  circumstances  re- 
quire it.  Such  administrative  flexibil- 
ity has  always  been  provided  in  the 
past  imder  section  232(b)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Without  such  flexibil- 
ity the  President  would  have  to  seek 
additional  legislation  to  adjust  the  fee. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  the  President  signs  a  legis- 
lative package  containing  a  fee  on  im- 
ported petroleum  with  provision  for 
the  President  to  adjust  the  fee  in  his 
discretion.  What  if,  promptly  after 
such  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Presi- 
dent calls  a  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce that,  consistent  with  his  oppo- 
sition to  tax  increases,  he  is  exercising 
his  administrative  discretion  under  the 
act  and  abolishing,  or  at  least  reduc- 
ing, the  Import  fee.  What  will  the  Con- 
gress have  achieved? 

Third,  Imposition  of  a  tariff  on 
crude  would  necessitate  a  similar  tariff 
on  Imported  petroleum  products, 
unless  the  Congress  wanted  to  send 
our  Independent  refining  sector  into 
Immediate  bankruptcy.  In  fact  there 
would  be  enormous  pressure  on  the 
President  to  impose  even  a  higher 
tariff  on  petroleum  products  than  on 
crude  oil  so  as  to  provide  som<»  protec- 
tion for  our  domestic  refiners  from 
foreign  competition.  The  President 
could  use  his  authority  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  achieve  this. 


even  if  the  law  imposing  the  fees  does 
not  provide  for  It. 

Fourth,  how  will  the  President's  pro- 
posed Caribbean  free  trade  policy 
mesh  with  this  system  of  Import  fees 
on  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products? 
Would  the  Caribbean  refiners  be 
exempt  from  the  tariffs?  If  so.  what 
would  that  do  to  U.S.  refiners  who  pay 
the  import  fee  on  crude  oil?  What 
would  that  do  to  competition  in  petro- 
leum marketing  on  the  east  coast? 

Fifth,  how  would  the  burden  of  the 
import  fee  be  distributed  across  the  in- 
dustrial sector?  Clearly,  those  Indus- 
tries which  are  associated  with  energy- 
intensive  activities  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  housing,  the  airlines, 
and  steel  would  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  reduced  petroleum  costs.  If  this 
Import  fee  Is  adopted.  Those  particu- 
lar Industries  are,  of  course,  already  in 
a  state  of  economic  depression,  not  In 
small  part  because  of  the  past  abrupt 
Increases  in  the  price  of  petroleum. 
The  Import  fee  would  extinguish  the 
one  glimmering  ray  of  hope  they  see 
on  the  horizon. 

Sixth,  there  are  many  advocates  of 
natural  gas  decontrol  among  propo- 
nents of  an  oil  Import  fee.  Such  a  fee 
would  create  an  even  greater  disparity 
between  the  price  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

Seventh,  anyone  familiar  with  the 
oil  Industry  knows  that  Independent 
refiners  are  oi>eratlng  on  the  slimmest 
of  margins.  Many  are  buying  crude  oil, 
refining  it.  and  selling  the  product  at  a 
loss.  These  refiners  cannot  absorb  the 
import  fee  as  well  as  the  Integrated  re- 
finers can  who  would  reap  a  windfall 
in  their  domestic  production  because 
of  the  import  fee.  The  Import  fee 
would  only  accelerate  the  demise  of 
the  Independent  refiners. 

Eighth,  and  finally,  what  would  such 
an  Import  fee  do  to  the  economy,  spe- 
cifically what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  gross  national  product.  Inflation, 
and  unemployment?  The  answer  re- 
quires a  complex  analysis  of  the  econ- 
omy, petroleum  consumption,  and  the 
windfall  profits  tax.  I  would  note  that 
in  June  1978  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  prepared  an  analysis  at  my  re- 
quest entitled,  "Direct  Federal  Action 
on  Oil  Imports:  an  Analysis  of  Import 
Fees  and  Quotas."  While  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  analysis  is  predictive  of 
the  effect  of  an  import  fee  on  today's 
economy,  the  CBO  found  then  that  a 
$5  per  barrel  import  fee  phased  in  over 
3  years  would  have  the  following  con- 
sequence: 

As  can  be  seen,  the  impooltion  of  the 
import  fee  (Scenario  I)  decreases  real  ONP 
by  0.5  percent  in  1979.  and  1.2  percent  in 
1980,  and  raises  the  price  level  by  about  0.5 
percent  in  1979  and  1980.  Unemployment 
would  rise  by  0.2  percent  in  1979  and  0.4 
percent  in  1980.  a  final  difference  of  380,000 
Jobs. 

Unfortunately,  no  comprehensive, 
up-to-date  analysis  of  this  subject  is 


available.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  In- 
appropriate for  the  Congress  to  take 
any  action  on  an  oil  import  fee  until 
they  have  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
likely  economic  effects,  including  ef- 
fects on  the  GNP,  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, Federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. Therefore,  I  am  today  formally 
requesting  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  undertake  such  a  study 
for  submission  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  Congress.* 


EL  SALVADOR  ELECTIONS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  elec- 
tions we  have  just  witnessed  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  an  extraordinary  tribute  to 
the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the  desire 
for  peace  and  freedom  that  have  ani- 
mated the  people  of  that  country,  de- 
spite a  bitter  civil  war  that  has  left 
30,000  dead  in  the  past  3  years  and  de- 
spite intimidation  and  sabotage  by 
guerrilla  forces  against  people  who 
dared  to  excerise  their  right  to  vote. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  thronged 
to  polling  places  Sunday,  many  of 
them  walking  for  miles  to  cast  their 
ballot  and  some  of  them  waiting  in 
line  to  vote  with  blood  still  red  in  the 
dust  from  guerrilla  attacks  earlier  in 
the  day.  In  these  conditions  of  ex- 
treme duress,  the  citizens  of  El  Salva- 
dor demonstrated  a  bravery  and  dedi- 
cation to  democratic  processes  that  we 
In  the  United  States  sometimes  fall 
short  of— forgetting  how  much  our 
own  freedom  once  cost  us  and  taking 
too  much  for  granted  our  own  right  to 
choose  the  leaders  who  will  govern  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  those 
who  voted  in  El  Salvador  who  showed 
courage  and  endurance,  but  also  those 
who  were  willing  to  undertake  a  most 
dangerous  responsibility  by  agreeing 
to  serve  as  observers  to  the  elections.  I 
pay  special  tribute,  among  them,  to 
Senator  Kassebaum,  my  colleague 
from  Kansas,  who  has  shown  not  only 
deep  concern  for  the  future  and  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
but  also  great  personal  courage,  travel- 
ing Into  a  countryside  still  wracked  by 
warfare— under  the  gravest  risks— to 
verify  that  those  who  voted  were  free 
from  coercion  or  Intimidation  by  the 
government  In  making  their  political 
choices.  Senator  Kassebaum  has  done 
honor  to  us  all  by  the  task  she  under- 
took. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  the  impres- 
sive numbers  of  people  who  voted  for 
a  constituent  assembly  in  El  Salvador 
and  beyond  the  apparent  good  order 
and  legitimacy  of  the  election  process  , 
there— so  far  as  we  now  can  assess  it — 
another  remarkable  outcome  of  the 
vote  yesterday  is  the  high  level  of  sup- 
port now  by  the  moderate  Christian 
Democracts  of  President  Duarte. 
Whatever  coalition  may  be  put  togeth- 
er in  order  to  gain  a  majority  In  El 
Salvador's  constituent  assembly,  it  is 
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clear  today  that  those  political  forces 
In  the  center  on  whom  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  relied  to  guide  that  coun- 
try back  to  stability  and  peace  have 
far  more  substantial  popular  support 
than  many  of  our  "experts"  on  Cen- 
tral America  and  many  recent  visitors 
to  that  region  have  acknowledged. 

For  now,  our  own  sometimes  badly 
shaken  faith  in  the  future  of  democra- 
cy and  freedom  throughout  Central 
America  has  been  in  great  measure  re- 
stored. We  wish  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador well,  and  offer  them  our  full 
support.  In  establishing  a  democractic 
constitution,  an  elected  government 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  a  new 
reign  of  peace  in  their  land.* 


A  MODEL  LEGISLATOR 
•  Mr.  DeCohcini.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  many  tasks  legislators  are  called 
upon  to  perform  these  days,  the  one 
that  really  touches  the  lives  of  the 
friends  and  neighbors  we  represent  is 
constituent  service. 

Too  often,  we  tend  to  overlook  this 
dimension  of  our  job  because  it  does 
not  appear  sufficiently  glamorous 
compared  to  the  exercise  of  power,  but 
there  is  little  that  is  more  rewarding 
in  life  than  to  help  someone  in  need. 

Earl  Wilcox  is  a  legislator  in  Phoe- 
nix. He  Is  a  man  who  Is  proud  to  be  of 
service  to  the  people  he  represents, 
and  their  lives  are  richer  for  it.  In  my 
judgment,  Mr.  President,  Earl  Wilcox 
is  a  model  legislator  in  this  age  of 
overpowering  bureaucracies  and  indi- 
vidual alienation.  The  men  and  women 
like  Earl  make  State  government— 
indeed,  every  level  of  government- 
work  the  way  It  should. 

I  ask  that  an  article  about  his  activi- 
ties appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Gazette. 
Mar.  19.  1982] 

Yotmo  Legislator  Favors  Cohstituehts 
OvDi  Clout 


Earl  Wilcox  grew  up  In  a  tough  part  of 
town— the  Grant  Park  barrio  of  Phoenix. 

Now,  as  a  third  term  state  legislator,  he  is 
still  more  comfortable  moving  his  gangling 
6-foot-5  frame  around  the  streets  of  South 
Phoenix  than  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol. 

"I  don't  get  involved  in  tax  programs  in 
the  Legislature."  he  admitted  in  an  inter- 
view, recognizing  the  meager  clout  he 
swings  as  one  of  17  Democrats  in  a  chamber 
that  also  counts  42  Republicans. 

Instead,  he  tends  to  his  constituents'  prob- 
lems. 

On  any  given  day.  he  may  be  visiting  an 
old  teacher.  Ray  Baca,  now  the  principal  at 
Lowell  Elementary,  or  his  grandmother.  An- 
tonla  Perea,  who  has  stayed  in  the  Marcos 
de  Niza  proj*^ts,  preferring  to  remain  close 
to  friends  and  Ibi,  Anthony's  Parish. 

Or  stopping  to  chat  with  his  friends  at 
Chlcanos  por  la  Causa  on  East  Buckeye  or 
Valle  del  Sol.  the  drug  abuse,  education  and 
cultural  program. 

Or  driving  through  the  half-abandoned 
Golden  Gate  barrio  east  of  Sky  Harbor  Air- 
port and  checking  out  the  area's  settlement 


and  community  center  where  he  used  to 
play  and  coach  basketball  and  help  out  its 
director,  the  gravel-voiced  Floyd  Hughes. 

His  friends  tell  him  what  projects  they  are 
working  on  and  what  problems  they  have 
encountered. 

This  summer,  the  former  Grand  Canyon 
College  basketball  guard  took  on  city  hall 
and  fought  against  proposed  inner  city 
swimming  pool  closures,  keeping  more  than 
a  few  open.  ^  ^ 

A  child  of  the  '60s.  he  is  familiar  with  con- 
frontation politics. 

Now.  in  a  position  of  authority  in  the  com- 
munity. Wilcox  serves  as  an  unofficial  om- 
budsman in  South  and  West  Phoenix. 
He  has  more  than  a  few  heroes. 
He  is  almost  reverential  when  discussing 
the  accomplishments  of  Adam  Diaz,  the 
first  Mexican-American  on  the  Phoenix 
City  Council;  Frank  'Pipas"  Fuentes.  one  of 
the  key  organizers  of  the  Hispanic  American 
Legion  Post,  and  Ruben  Parra,  a  business- 
man. ,  .,,    J 

Wilcox  is  the  political  protege  of  Alfredo 
Gutierrez,  the  man  for  whom  he  registered 
hundreds  of  Chicano  families  as  voters  In 
1972  and  the  successful  political  operative 
who  pushed  him  to  run  for  the  state  House 
in  1976. 

Married  and  the  father  of  one  daughter, 
he  and  his  wife.  Mary  Rose,  have  survived 
some  hard  times.  Including  his  near  fatal 
fight  with  throat  cancer  in  1974. 

He  Is  active  among  youth  groups,  trying  to 
cool  gang  violence  through  a  variety  of  com- 
mulnlty-based  organizations. 

A  supporter  of  the  Valle  del  Sol  drug 
abuse  programs.  Wilcox  makes  the  preven- 
tion of  drug  use  and  violence  his  top  prior- 
ities. 

Every  year,  he  teams  with  Mesa  teetotaler 
Jim  Cooper  to  sponsor  legislation  raising 
the  drinking  age  to  21.  a  proposal  which  an- 
nually falls  victim  to  liberal  and  moderate 
opposition. 

"I  don't  apologize  for  that."  he  explained. 
"Other  liberals  understand  how  I  feel  on 
that  Issue.  Drugs  and  alcohol  do  more 
damage  to  the  youth  of  the  Inner  city  than 
anything  else." 

For  his  efforts,  he  has  been  honored  nu- 
merous times  by  city  and  social  service  orga- 
nizations. 

In  1978,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  City 
of  Phoenix  Public  Servant  Award. 

Gene  Brassard,  director  of  Friendly 
House.  Is  lavish  In  his  praise  for  Wilcox. 

In  a  discussion  of  Hispanic  leadership  at 
this  year's  Arizona  Town  Hall  assembly  In 
Rio  Rico.  Brassard  noted:  "Earl  Wilcox  is 
not  known  or  identified  as  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican leader  by  the  Anglo  community,  but  I 
don't  think  there  Is  anyone  more  active  or 
respected  in  Phoenix  ...  at  least  by  Chica- 
nos."« 


U.S.  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  POLICY 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
address  to  the  Nation  on  February  24, 
1982,  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  President  Reagan 
summarized  crucial  elements  in  the 
current  situations  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Centrsd  American  danger  zones 
and  outlined  plans  of  action  to  meet 
these  challenges. 

In  recognition  of  the  strategic  as- 
pects of  those  areas,  he  stated  that— 

Nearly  half  of  U.S.  trade,  two-thirds  of 
our  imported  oil,  and  over  half  of  our  Im- 
ported strategic  minerals  pass  through  the 


Panama  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
(Washington  Post.  February  25.  1982.  p. 
A12). 

But  apparently,  for  reasons  of  limit- 
ed time  and  space,  he  did  not  go  into 
any  details  concerning  the  question  of 
trans-Isthmian  transit. 

Having  made  a  study  of  both  the  his- 
tory and  problems  of  interoceanlc 
transportation  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
believe  It  appropriate  for  me  to  com- 
ment at  some  length  on  these  matters 
as  well  as  to  quote  later  as  parts  of  my 
remarks  two  recent  resolutions  by  Im- 
portant national  civic  organizations, 
one  by  the  American  Legion  and  the 
other  by  the  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Isthmian  Canal  policy  Is  long  and 
complicated,  often  beset  with  bewil- 
dering confusions  over  its  two  most 
crucial  issues:  First,  that  of  site;  and 
second,  that  of  type.  The  solution,  as 
decided  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century,  after  extensive  Army  and 
Navy  explorations  and  prolonged  de- 
bates in  the  Congress,  was  for  a  canal 
at  the  Panama  site  of  the  high-level 
lake  and  lock  type. 

Although  the  wisdom  of  those  deci- 
sions is  completely  established,  the 
questions  of  site  and  type  are  still  with 
us.  Moreover,  the  ill-advised  1977 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  provided  for  a 
joint  United  States-PanamarJan  feasi- 
bility study  now  underway  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  of  the  sea-level 
design  In  Panama— a  vast  project  that 
would  necessarily  require  some  form 
of  tidal  locks  or  controls  and  would 
not  be  as  safe  and  convenient  either 
operationally  or  environmentally  as 
the  existing  canal.  Thus  It  seems  that 
the  stage  is  being  set  for  more  scorch- 
ing debates  in  the  Congress  In  another 
"battle  of  the  routes"  and  another 
"battle  of  the  levels."  both  at  the  same 
time. 

For  proper  understanding,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  should  be  known  about 
Panama  Canal  history: 

First,  in  1931,  the  U.S.  Army  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Board,  when  recom- 
mending the  construction  of  a  third 
set  of  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
contemplated  the  converting  of  the 
existing  lake-lock  canal  to  one  of  sea- 
level  design  (House  Document  No.  139. 
72d  Congress,  pp.  32-44.) 

Second,  in  1939,  the  Congress,  on  ad- 
ministrative recommendations,  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  third 
locks  project  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$277,000,000.  An  undisclosed  objective 
In  that  undertaking  was  conversion  of 
the  present  high-level  lake-lock  canal 
to  one  of  the  so-called  sea-level  type— 
and  objective  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  (Public  Law  391. 
76th  Congress.) 

Third,  construction  on  the  third 
locks  project  started  in  1940  but  was 
suspended  in  May  1942  because  of 
more  urgent  war  needs  for  shipping. 
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manpower,  and  materials  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $76,000,000 
mainly  on  two  huge  lock-site  excava- 
tions at  Gatun  and  Miraflores,  a  bed 
for  relocating  the  Panama  Railroad 
near  Gatun,  and  a  rail-vehicular 
bridge  across  the  Miraflores  Locks. 

Fourth,  during  1942-43,  there  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  orga- 
nization after  extensive  studies  of 
marine  operations  in  both  peace  and 
war  what  is  known  as  the  terminal 
lake-third  locks  plan  for  the  future 
canal,  which  received  the  approval  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a 
postwar  project  and  was  later  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  two  experienced 
Governors  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  the 
preferred  modification  for  the  author- 
ized third  locks  project.  Moreover,  it 
became  the  subject  of  an  extensive  lit- 
erature in  professional  and  lay  publi- 
cations winning  wide  support. 

Fifth,  in  1945,  after  the  advent  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  Congress,  again 
on  administrative  recommendations, 
authorized  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  of  the  means  for  in- 
creasing the  capacity  and  security  of 
the  canal  to  meet  future  needs  of 
interoceanic  commerce  and  national 
defense,  the  first  time  the  terms  "se- 
curity" and  "national"  defense  were 
used  in  an  important  canal  law  (Public 
Law  280,  79th  Congress.)  In  the  inves- 
tigation that  followed  these  two  terms, 
"security"  and  "national  defense," 
were  interpreted  as  "paramount  and 
controlling,"  and  even  as  "dictating" 
the  sea-level  type— a  far  more  serious 
interpretation  than  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  that  enacted  the  statute. 

Sixth,  in  1947.  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  his  report  recom- 
mended only  the  construction  of  a 
canal  of  sea-level  design  in  the  Canal 
Zone  (Report  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  under  Public  Law  280, 
79th  Congress)  but  this  recommenda- 
tion failed  to  receive  Presidential  ap- 
proval and  the  Congress  took  no 
action. 

Seventh,  in  1960,  the  report  by  an 
independent  inquiry  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  opposed  the  1947  recom- 
mendation for  constructing  a  sea-level 
t5T>e  of  canal  in  the  Canal  Zone 
(House  Report  No.  1960.  86th  Con- 
gress, 1960,  p.  5.) 

Eighth,  in  1964.  the  Congress,  on  ad- 
ministrative recommendations,  au- 
thorized another  investigation,  this 
time  only  for  a  canal  of  sea-level 
design.  (Public  Law  88-609.  88th  Con- 
gress, approved  Sept.  22,  1964,  as 
amended. ) 

Ninth,  in  1970,  the  report  of  the  last 
investigation  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  of  the  sea-level 
tidal-control  type  10  miles  west  of  the 
existing  caral  at  a  cost  of  $2.88  billion 
at  1970  price  levels  (Report  of  the  At- 


lantic-Pacific      Interoceanic       Canal 
Study  Commission,  Dec.  1,  1970.) 

Tenth,  also  in  1970,  the  enlargement 
of  Gaillard  Cut  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $95,000,000  making  a  total  of 
$171,000,000  already  expended  toward 
major  modernization  of  the  existing 
canal— $76,000,000  plus  $95,000,000— 
which  is  too  large  a  sum  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  many 
questions  involved  in  the  problems  of 
Trans- Isthmian  transit,  among  them 
an  oil  pipeline  in  the  western  part  of 
Panama  scheduled  for  completion  in 
early  1983.  the  matter  of  a  modernized 
Tehuantepec  Railway  in  Mexico  to 
transport  container  ship  cargoes  be- 
tween the  oceans,  and  the  environ- 
mental dangers  of  any  saltwater  sea- 
level  canal  anywhere  on  the  Central 
American  Isthmus. 

In  spite  of  the  official  reports  recom- 
mending the  old  predetermined  objec- 
tive of  a  small  professional  group  for  a 
sea-level  design  at  Panama,  there  have 
long  been  many  experienced  independ- 
ent engineers,  geologists,  economists, 
navigators  including  Panama  Canal 
pilots,  and  other  competent  experts 
strongly  opposed  to  such  construction. 
Instead,  they  have  urged  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  under  the  well-known  terminal 
lake-third  lock  plan,  which  proposal 
cuts  through  current  perplexing  con- 
fusions like  an  infrared  ray  through  a 
fog. 

This  plan  to  provide  for  a  third  lane 
of  large  locks  is  authorized  not  only 
under  the  maintenance  factor  in  the 
1903  treaty  but  also  under  the  1977 
treaty.  In  addition  to  increased  lock 
capacity,  it  would  provide  a  high-level 
terminal  lake  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  similar  to  the  lock-dam  arrange- 
ment at  the  Atlantic  end  to  serve  as  a 
long-needed  expansion  chamber  for 
traffic.  This  is  not  only  the  proper  and 
economic  solution  but  in  addition 
would  provide  for  the  world  the  best 
canal  for  marine  operations  practica- 
ble of  achievement  at  least  cost  with 
complete  assurance  of  success  and 
bring  great  distinction  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  Its  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  general  con- 
nections it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  Central  American  Isthmus  Is  not 
only  strategic  as  regards  its  advanta- 
geous geographical  location  but  also  a 
region  of  endemic  revolution  and  end- 
less political  intrigue  that  recent 
events  in  Central  America  have  re- 
peatedly dramatized.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons  most  of  the  expe- 
rienced authorities  referred  to  have 
stressed  that  the  proposed  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal  be  un- 
dertaken only  at  no  risk  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  and  investors  and  only 
under  the  undiluted  sovereign  control 
of  the  United  States  over  both  the 
canal  and  its  indispensable  protective 
territorial  frame. 


Another  important  angle  in  the 
problem  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
an  extensive  literature,  including  con- 
gressional hearings,  is  the  environ- 
mental question  with  practically  all  of 
the  major  national  and  international 
conservation  and  environmental  orga- 
nizations opposing  the  mixing  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  means 
of  a  saltwater  chaimel  anywhere  on 
the  Central  American  Isthmus  as  the 
challenge  of  the  century. 

The  Panama  Canal,  opened  for  traf- 
fic in  1914,  was  constructed  not  only 
for  interoceanic  commerce  but  also  for 
national  defense,  the  last  angle  having 
been  dramatized  in  1898  by  the  dash 
of  the  U.S.S.  Oregon  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  around 
Cape  Horn  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
just  In  time  to  participate  in  the 
Battle  of  Santiago. 

The  recent  charge  of  policy  as  re- 
gards the  deployment  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  calling  for  U.S.  naval 
world  superiority  again  emphasizes 
the  vital  importance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  also  to  the  entire  free  world 
(Washington  Post.  Dec.  14,  1981.  p.  1). 
and  raises  serious  questions  as  to  why 
U.S.  sovereign  control  over  that  key 
transportation  center  should  ever  have 
been  surrendered. 

Mr.  President,  two  major  organiza- 
tions, the  American  Legion  at  its  1981 
annual  convention  In  Honolulu  and 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth  International 
at  its  October  2-4,  1981,  meeting  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  adopted  highly  sig- 
nificant resolutions  on  the  inter- 
oceanic canal  problem.  Because  these 
two  resolutions  should  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Nation  at  large  and  other  countries 
that  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
what  many  fear  would  be  the  colossal 
error  of  any  sea-level  undertaking,  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

Thk  Amkricam  Legion  REsoLunoif  84.— 
Pan  AMA  Canal 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  secu- 
rity of  transit  are,  and  will  remain,  vital  to 
D.S.  and  FYee  World  Interesta  as  long  as 
ships  sail  the  seas;  and 

Whereas,  oceangoing  traffic  through  the 
Panama  Canal  continues  to  Increase.  Involv- 
ing periodic  long  delays  In  transits  on  peak 
days,  reaching  a  high  backlog  of  116  vessels 
In  mid-April  1981  and  Involving  huge  costs 
to  commercial  shipping  Interests  using  the 
Canal;  and 

Whereas,  experienced  Panama  Canal  engi- 
neering and  operational  officials  long  ago 
foresaw  the  present  situation  and  urged  an 
increase  of  canal  capacity  for  1990;  and 

Whereas,  as  the  result  of  World  War  II 
experience  a  valid  plan  for  such  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  coupled  with  operational 
improvement  was  developed  In  the  Panama 
Canal  organization  and  received  the  approv- 
al of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a 
post-war  project;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  sweep  of  history  such  no- 
Uble  naval  authorities  as  admirals  Alfred 
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Thayer  Mahan  and  Thomas  H.  Moorer  have 
repeatedly  called  the  Panama  Canal  the 
strategic  center  of  the  Americas,  as  well  as 
the  center  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and 

Whereas,  Panamanian  officials,  including 
Panama's  President  Aristides  Royo.  have 
issued  statements  expressing  Panama's  dis- 
pleasure and  taking  exception  to  the  two 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  as  modified  and  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1979;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal,  under  the 
post  treaty  management,  has  been  wrongly 
used  for  the  transit  of  illicit  drugs  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
been  used  as  a  staging  area  for  arms  and 
men  supporting  left  wing  terrorists  in  Cen- 
tral America;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  September  1.  2,  3.  1981.  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  be  urged  to  maintain  the  clos- 
est vigil  on  Panama  Canal  operations  with  a 
view  to  preserving  and  protecting  U.S.  na- 
tional interests;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  urgently  needed  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  lake-lock 
Panama  Canal  for  its  major  increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  operational  Improvement  be  re- 
sumed at  the  earliest  practicable  date;  and, 
be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  such  major  modernization 
be  authorized  only  when  it  can  be  achieved 
at  no  risk  to  U.S.  Investors  and  taxpayers 
and  under  undiluted  U.S.  sovereign  control 
of  both  the  Canal  and  its  protective  frame. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  International  Reso- 

LDTioN  ON  Panama  Sea-Level  Canal  Proj- 
ect 

Whereas,  for  four  centuries,  like  a  hardy 
perennial,  the  Idea  of  a  sea-level  canal 
through  the  isthmus  of  Panama  has  been 
proposed;  and 

Whereas,  the  French,  who  began  con- 
struction In  Panama  actually  attempted  a 
sea-level  canal  design,  but  the  American  en- 
gineers who  took  over  the  work  in  the  early 
1900's  switched  over  to  the  locks  and  lakes 
system  In  existence  today;  and 

Whereas,  the  fresh  water  Lake  Gatun  pro 
vldes  a  biological  barrier  preventing  any  sig- 
nificant mixing  of  now  separate  species  In 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and 

Whereas,  a  sea-level  canal  would  provide 
access  on  a  continuing  basis  for  several 
known  predator  Pacific  species,  including 
the  crown-of-thoms  starfish  and  the  sea 
snake,  as  well  as  a  host  of  unluiown  species; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties, 
ratified  by  Congress  during  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, conunitted  the  U.S.  and 
Panama  to  study  Jointly  the  feasibility  of  a 
sea-level  canal  at  some  point  during  the  life 
of  the  treaties;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  U.S.  political  cli- 
mate In  the  U.S.,  there  Is  reluctance  by  Con- 
gress to  fund  such  a  study  with  the  result 
that  Panama  and  other  mega-project  sup- 
porters have  entered  Into  negotiations  with 
Japan  to  help  finance  such  a  study;  and 

Whereas,  Friends  of  the  Earth  U.S.,  along 
with  nearly  every  other  major  national  and 
international  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion organization  Is  on  record  opposing  the 
construction  of  such  a  project;  and 

Whereas,  Friends  of  the  Earth  Interna- 
tional, assembled  in  Washington  D.C.,  Octo- 
ber 2-4.  1981.  now  on  4  October  1981.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  Friends  of  the  Earth  Inter- 
national opposes  the  construction  of  a  sea- 


level  canal  in  Central  America;  and.  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  Friends  of  the  Earth  Inter- 
national opposes  any  attempts  to  study  nu- 
clear construction  of  such  a  project;  and,  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  Friends  of  the  Earth  Inter- 
national suppKjrts  the  widest  possible  in- 
volvement of  international  environmental 
and  conservation  NCKD's  in  preparation  of 
and  the  actual  carrying  out  of  any  sea-level 
canal  study  produced  pursuant  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties.* 


Works  Committee,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.* 


LET  US  NOT  EMASCULATE  EPA 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  growing  con- 
cern that  the  Reagan  administration 
lacks  a  firm  commitment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment.  In  particu- 
lar, I  must  object  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  cuts  for  the  En- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  budget  cuts  proposed  for  the  EPA 
would  render  it  incapable  of  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  imder  our  Na- 
tion's environmeni-al  protection  laws. 
The  EPA  operating  budget  proposed 
by  the  administration  for  fiscal  year 
1983  would  be  32  percent  less  than 
EPA's  operating  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  When  one  considers  inflation, 
this  budget  reduction  approaches  a  50- 
percent  cut  in  actual  purchasing 
power. 

These  cuts  are  proposed  despite  the 
fact  that  EPA's  workload  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  as  a  result  of  the  envi- 
ronmental laws  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  last  5  years,  particuarly  those  laws 
directed  at  cleaning  up  and  controlling 
hazardous  chemical  substances.  Clear- 
ly, the  proposed  cuts  would  damage 
the  vital  role  that  the  EPA  plays  in 
our  efforts  toward  achieving  a  cleaner, 
healthier  environment. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  on  a 
broad  bipartisan  basis,  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Budget  Committee  that 
the  funding  levels  for  the  EPA  be  in- 
creased over  those  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  committee  recom- 
mended that  funding  be  maintained  at 
fiscal  year  1982  levels  for  EPA  re- 
search and  development,  the  abate- 
ment and  compliance  programs,  sala- 
ries, and  other  operational  expenses. 
The  committee  also  recommended  in- 
creased funding  for  the  new  superf und 
that  is  designed  to  aid  cleanup  of  toxic 
chemical  spills  and  dumps. 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Environmental  and  Public 
Works  Committee  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  administration's  propos- 
al. The  committee  exercised  fiscal  re- 
straint without  abandoning  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  a  consistent, 
comprehensive  approach  to  environ- 
mental protection. 

I  intend  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Environment  and  Public 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
Senate  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  2,  to 
publish  the  rules  of  each  Senate  com- 
mittee in  the  Record  each  year,  I 
submit  the  procedural  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  There  have 
been  no  changes  in  these  rules  from 
last  year. 
The  rules  follow: 

Rules  op  the  Committee  on  the  BtnxsET 
97th  Congress 

I.  meetings 

(1)  The  committee  shall  hold  its  regular 
meeting  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business. 

(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  Including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  determines  by 
record  vote  In  open  session  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  present  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions— 

(a)  wUl  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  the 
committee  staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff 
management  or  procedure; 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  wlU  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  Individual; 

(d)  wUl  disclose  the  Indentlty  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

(e)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(1)  an  act  of  Congress  requires  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

II.  QDORITMS 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  committee  business  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  committee:  Provided, 
That  proxies  shaU  not  be  counted  In  making 
a  quorum. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  reporting  budget  reso- 
lutions, legislative  measures  or  recommen- 
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dations:  Provided.  That  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  In  making  a  quorum. 

(3)  Por  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  or 
unsworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  one  Senator, 
in.  raozns 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  Is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  vote  by  proxy  If  the  absent 
member  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  vote  Is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  to  be  so  recorded; 
except  that  no  member  may  vote  by  proxy 
during  the  deUberatlons  on  Budget  Resolu- 
tions. 

rV.  KKARIMOS  AHD  HaA«IHO  FROCKDUIiaS 

(1)  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  time,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  de- 
termine that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earher  date. 

(2)  A  witness  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  a  written  sUtement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  at  least  1  day  prior  to 
his  appearance,  unless  the  requirement  Is 
waived  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  following  their  determina- 
tion that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  failure 
of  compliance. 

V.  comfimx  rxtorts 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action,  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  leas  than  3 
calendar  days  In  which  to  file  such  views.  In 
writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  views  shall  then  be  Included  in  the 
committee  report  and  printed  In  the  same 
volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  inclu- 
sion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice,  the 
committee  report  may  be  filed  and  printed 
immediately  without  such  views.* 
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RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  MAKE 

DESERTS  BLOOM 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  19.  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  editorial  entitled  Recla- 
mation Rlpoffs."  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  way  It  typified  the  thoroughly 
misinformed  opinions  of  many  people 
outside  the  West.  Their  Imaginations 
cannot  grasp  the  fact  that  reclamation 
projects  have  made  the  western  des- 
erts bloom  and.  In  the  process,  have 
created  an  economic  powerhouse  that 
generates  many  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Commission 
er  Robert  N.  Broadbent  responded  at 
length,  but  his  letter  was  substantially 
abbreviated  when  It  appeared  In  the 
March  13  edition  of  the  Post.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  other  thoughtful  readers  of  the 
RicGiu),  to  the  full  text  of  his  re- 
sponse. His  views  are  enlightening  and 


very  Interesting,  and  I  hope  every  Sen 
ator  will  give  them  careful  consider 
ation. 
The  letter  follows: 
U.S.  DKPARTioirr  or  th«  IirmiioR. 

BintsAn  or  Rcclamatioh. 
Wtuhington.  DC,  February  24.  1982. 
Lrrma  to  thi  Ei>rroR, 
The  WoMhington  Pott, 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  take  strong  issue  with  your  February  19 
editorial.  "Reclamation  Rlpoffs."  You  ex- 
pressed your  views  previously  in  a  Septem- 
ber 30  editorial,  to  which  I  replied  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Editor.  My  reply  was  never 
printed. 

I  must  admit  you  are  consistent  In  your 
position.  Neither  editorial  made  any.  at- 
tempt to  present  or  consider  the  other  side's 
viewpoint.  Moreover,  It  appears  you  are 
lumping  together  all  water  proJecU.  good  or 
bad.  I  would  have  hoped  for  a  fair  and  ob- 
jective Investigation  of  the  Reclamation 
program  on  your  part  liefore  proceeding 
with  more  one-sided  lamt>asting.  Not  only  is 
your  editorial  position  uninformed,  it  bor- 
ders on  the  negligent.  Obviously,  you  have 
remained  closed  except  to  those  voices  you 
want  to  hear. 

The  Reclamation  program  has  been  a  life- 
saver  for  the  West  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  it  remains  that  to  this  day.  The 
absolute  constant  throughout  the  arid  West 
Is  the  need  for  water  .  .  .  not  leas  but  more. 
Moreover,  the  demands  for  good  quality 
water  continue  to  Increase.  The  migration 
to  the  West  continues  unabated,  and  more 
people  means  the  need  for  more  water  for 
homes  and  cities.  MHiere  will  this  water 
come  from?  The  level  of  precipitation  over 
the  western  States  has  remained  virtually 
unchanged,  and  the  underground  supplies 
are  being  depleted  at  an  alarming  rate.  As  a 
partial  solution,  we  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
conservation.  But  let  me  make  It  clear  that 
regardless  of  how  effective  the  conservation 
techniques  are.  they  will  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  growing  demand.  The  only  re- 
maining solution  is  the  creation  of  addition- 
al shortage  and  distribution  systems. 

Another  consideration  Is  our  ever-increas- 
ing population.  More  people  means  more 
mouths  to  feed,  and  there  are  fewer  farmers 
than  ever  before  attempting  to  feed  not 
only  our  growing  population  but  that  of  the 
world.  It  will  take  innovative  measures,  in- 
cluding more  effective  irrigated  farming,  to 
provide  the  food  necessary  to  prevent  wide- 
spread starvation. 

The  Nation  also  U  looking  to  the  West  for 
energy  development.  In  efforts  to  develop, 
convert  or  distribute  a  source  of  energy, 
large  quantities  of  water  are  vital.  Where 
will  this  water  come  from? 

Finally,  the  benefiU  of  the  Reclamation 
program  are  extremely  far-reaching  and  are 
enjoyed  by  literally  millions  of  people.  You 
seem  to  be  Intentionally  overlooking  such 
beneflU  and  deUberately  limiting  your  view 
to  that  portion  of  water  project  costs 
(nearly  t2  billion)  that  has  been  repaid  to 
the  U-8.  Treasury  by  direct  users.  You  fall 
to  recognize  the  vast  simis  that  have  been 
repaid  over  the  years  by  indirect  benefici- 
aries of  the  program,  an  amount  in  excess  of 
108  billion. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Irrigation  farmers 
alone  cannot  pay  back  the  Federal  dollars 
Invested  in  project  facilities.  However,  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  sale  of  hydropower. 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies,  and 
water  for  purposes  other  than  farming  ac- 
count for  an  average  of  86  percent  of  the 


construction  costs  being  repaid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Moreover,  an  Increasingly  stiff 
pricing  policy  is  now  being  developed,  with- 
out violating  existing  contracts,  to  increase 
the  Oovemment's  return  on  its  investment. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  in  this  ar- 
gument is  that  Congress  says  the  cosU  allo- 
cated to  flood  control,  recreation  opportuni- 
ties, and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
shall  be  treated  as  benefits  for  the  general 
public  and  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
direct  l)eneflclarles. 

I  hope  you  are  beginning  to  see  the  whole 
picture  rather  than  a  very  narrow  miscon- 
ception perpetrated  by  those  who  profess  to 
know  the  situation  but  do  not. 

Let  me  now  move  from  these  obvious, 
common  sense  realities  to  several  other 
measures  being  worked  on  to  address  some 
of  the  problems  facing  us. 

First  of  all.  President  Reagan.  Secretary 
Watt.  Assistant  Secretary  Carruthers.  and 
I— among  others— have  been  promoting  a 
cost-sharing  approach  to  water  development 
for  the  West.  Knowing  that  Federal  funds 
can  no  longer  support  the  Reclamation  pro- 
gram as  they  have  in  the  past,  this  Adminis- 
tration and  the  western  States  have  ac- 
knowledged that  other  financing  procedures 
must  be  adopted.  We  have  sUted  time  and 
time  again  that  the  SUtcs  must  accept  In- 
creased responsibility  for  their  own  needs 
and  that  with  that  responsibility  goes 
paying  more  of  the  costs. 

Several  of  the  western  SUtes  now  have 
funds  set  aside  for  water  development.  But 
funding  is  not  the  only  criterion.  It  has 
always  been  true  that  the  people  of  a  State 
must  first  want  to  develop  their  water  re- 
sources and  then  request  Federal  assistance 
before  such  aid  is  even  considered.  Now.  not 
only  must  the  States  recognize  the  need  for 
water  resource  development  and  determine 
which  projecte  are  most  feasible,  they  also 
must  have  the  means  to  finance  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  project  before  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment steps  In.  Even  though  cost  sharing 
has  always  been  part  of  the  Reclamation 
program.  It  will  now  receive  a  much  greater 
emphasis.  Moreover,  we  recognize  that  not 
all  States  are  equally  affluent.  Therefore, 
the  program  will  be  designed  so  as  to  make 
water  development  possible  for  all  the 
SUtes.  not  Just  the  rich. 

Secondly,  your  editorial  leans  once  again 
on  the  "corporate  farms"  versus  the  "mom 
and  pop"  farms.  This  situation  came  about 
over  many  years  for  many  reasons.  You 
have  again  displayed  your  rigid,  walled-off 
position  by  using  that  argument.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  many  western,  and  I  might 
add  eastern.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
have  come  forth  with  reform  bills  to  update 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  which  pointed- 
ly address  this  issue.  There  is  a  groundswell 
of  support  to  develop  a  new  Reclamation 
law  that  will  be  accepUble  to  the  majority 
of  those  Involved  or  interested  in  the  Recla- 
mation program.  To  sit  back  and  rehash  old 
arguments  does  not  do  service  to  your  news- 
paper, to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  nor  to 
the  people's  representatives  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  are  working  together  to  right 
the  wrongs  and  prepare  for  the  future. 

The  original  concept  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902  was.  as  you  pointed  out,  to  open 
the  West  for  development.  Aren't  you  glad 
It  did.  But  the  lure  of  the  West  today  is  not 
due  to  the  Reclamation  program.  You  will 
find  it's  because  of  many  other  factors,  such 
as  climate,  philosophy,  a  way  of  life.  Recla- 
mation people  see.  however,  that  the  migra- 
tion continues  and  that  there  is  only  so 
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much  water  available.  Would  the  Post  run  a 
story  suggesting  that  nobody  else  can  move 
West?  The  Reclamation  program  has  re- 
sponsibly met  the  water  needs  of  the  ex- 
panding western  population  and.  with  the 
changes  we  are  now  working  on,  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so. 

Thirdly,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
proposed  an  Increased  budget  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Carter  Admin- 
istration, like  a  bull  In  a  china  shop,  virtual- 
ly cut  off  the  West  from  any  water  develop- 
ment; the  area  continued  to  grow  but  the 
development  of  water  resources  was  halted. 
The  West  was  immediate  In  Its  response. 
The  loss  of  the  West  in  the  Carter  reelec- 
tion effort  in  1980  was  instrumental  to  his 
defeat.  The  Reagan  Administration  Is  now 
serjsibly  addressing  the  vital  need  of  water 
for  the  arid  western  States.  With  the  costs 
of  constructing  or  buying  anything  con- 
stantly rising,  the  budget  will  naturally  re- 
flect this  trend. 

Now  allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  statistics 
for  1980  which  reflect  the  size  and  variety 
of  the  Reclamation  program  and  the 
number  of  people  served: 

Population  served  was  a  record  high  of 
22.1  million.  Of  the  total,  19  million  people 
received  municipal  and  industrial  water,  of 
which  100  percent  of  the  cost  is  fully  reim- 
bursed. 

The  gross  value  of  all  crops  produced  to- 
taled $7.4  billion,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1981  shipbuilding 
budget. 

Food,  fiber  and  forage  production  totaled 
57  million  tons.  This  would  meet  the  annual 
food  requirements  of  39  million  people,  or 
roughly  the  combined  populations  of  the 
Nation's  30  largest  cities. 

Electricity  generated  by  the  Bureau's  50 
hydroelectric  plants  amounted  to  46  billion 
kilowatt  hours,  enough  energy  to  supply  the 
cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  or  Dallas 
and  Houston  for  a  year. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  Reclamation  pro- 
gram results  in  over  $17  billion  in  business 
activity,  enough  money  to  buy  170.000 
single-family  homes  selling  for  $100,000 
apiece. 

One  final  statistic  Is  worthy  of  noting.  On 
an  annual  basis.  Reclamation  activity  gener- 
ates over  $1  billion  in  State  and  local  taxes 
and  nearly  $3  billion  in  Federal  revenues, 
quite  an  accomplishment  for  an  agency  with 
a  budget  of  less  than  $1  billion.  The  23  per- 
cent increase  in  the  Reclamation  budget, 
which  apparently  prompted  your  editorial, 
win  Increase  State  and  Federal  revenues  by 
the  same  4:1  ratio.  I  don't  see  how  anyone, 
especially  a  responsible  national  newspaper, 
can  call  that  "pork  barrel." 

The  Reclamation  program,  even  with  its 
flaws,  has  contributed,  and  continues  to 
contribute,  substantially  to  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  entire  West.  However,  it 
is  not  only  the  West  which  benefits.  A 
healthy  western  economy  supports  the  Na- 
tion's economy;  the  power  generated  by 
Reclamation  projects  contributes  to  our 
energy  Independence:  the  food  and  fiber 
produced  are  a  constant,  year-round  supply 
for  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Much  of  the 
fresh  produce  you  buy  at  the  supermarket 
In  the  Washington.  D.C,  area  most  likely 
came  from  one  of  the  western  States  using 
water  provided  by  a  Reclamation  project. 

Attacks  on  the  Reclamation  program, 
such  as  your  editorials,  have  a  divisive  ring 
to  them.  Lashing  out  at  the  West  for  what 
you  believe  to  be  "favored  treatment"  is 
contradictory  to  your  support  of  a  subsi- 
dized program  here  in  your  own  backyard 


which  is  a  one-way  drain  of  Federal  funds. 
That  is  the  Metro  Subway  system. 

As  Leonard  Larsen  of  the  Denver  Post  so 
aptly  pointed  out  in  his  response  a  few 
months  ago  to  your  ringing  endorsement  of 
Metro.  "The  general  rule  of  thumb  here  (in 
Washington)  Is  that  federal  project  spend- 
ing In  remote  places  .  .  .  the  States  of  the 
reclamation  west,  for  example  ...  Is  waste- 
ful boondoggling  and  contemptible  pork- 
barreling.  Spending  for  Washington  is  quite 
another  matter  and  a  certain  nobility  of 
purpose  emerges  in  printed  and  spoken  ac- 
counts of  the  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
splashed  into  the  federal  funding  of 
projects  for  the  Federal  City. " 

Your  editorial  to  which  Larsen  was  refer- 
ring blithely  stated  that  the  eventual  total 
capital  cost  of  the  Metro  system,  once  esti- 
mated at  $2.5  billion.  wUl  be  "$6  bUlion,  $8 
billion,  whatever  ..."  As  Larsen  also  noted. 
It  enthusiastically  reported  that  Metro  was 
doing  a  superb  Job  in  the  "game"  of  getting 
"somebody  else  to  pay  for  your  ride  .  .  .  We 
have  a  splendid  rail  system,  practically  a 
free  gift  from  the  American  taxpayer." 

Senator  William  Armstrong  of  Colorado 
recently  disciissed  the  water  issue  and  Rec- 
lamation's contributions  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (December  15,  1981,  page  S. 
15319).  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  re- 
marks and  I  would  hope,  as  you  make  an 
honest  effort  to  become  fuUy  Informed  on 
this  issue,  that  you  read  the  material  in  full. 
However.  I  make  note  of  one  particular 
paragraph  which  states: 

"The  $10  billion  that  has  been  Invested  In 
Western  reclamation  projects  over  a  period 
of  80  years  has  created  a  productive  giant 
that  not  only  pays  back  the  initial  invest- 
ment with  Interest,  but  also  generates 
untold  billions  In  profits  and  tax  revenues. 
In  1980  alone,  this  $10  billion  was  repaid  in 
the  form  of  direct  benefits.  Since  1902.  a 
total  of  $100  billion  has  been  repaid  [by 
both  direct  and  indirect  beneficiaries],  10 
times  the  original  investment." 

As  a  great  newspaper  which  prides  itself 
on  its  national  perspective,  your  views  on 
water  appear  to  be  quite  parochial.  Water  is 
fast  t>ecoming  a  national  issue  upon  which  a 
newspaper  like  the  Washington  Post  could 
begin  a  crucial  national  dialogue.  As  you  are 
evidently  not  aware,  virtually  all  water  re- 
source experts  predict  that  our  Nation  faces 
major  water  shortages  in  the  1990's.  The 
Post  may  be  far  removed  from  the  West  and 
presently  can  afford  an  Ill-informed  and 
cavalier  point  of  view.  But  what  will  your 
position  be  when  the  crisis  comes  to  Wash- 
ington? 

In  closing,  I  hope  you  will  reassess  your 
editorial  stance  after  carefully  and  fairly  re- 
viewing the  facts.  I  also  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  or  a  member 
of  your  staff  to  continue  this  discussion. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Broasbkht. 

Commissioner.  • 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CHURCHES 
FEED  THE  HUNGRY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
State  of  North  Carolina— and,  I  am 
sure,  every  other  State  in  the  Nation- 
many  churches  are  opening  their 
doors  to  help  feed  those  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Volunteers  are  do- 
nating their  time,  churches  are  donat- 
ing money  and  space,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  donating  sur- 


plus commodities  to  provide  meals  for 
the  most  needy  in  society. 

Last  August  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  St.  Philips  community  kitchen 
in  Durham.  N.C.  Don  and  Betsy  Rol- 
lins, who  run  the  program,  have  orga- 
nized a  volunteer  service  that  works. 
They  saw  a  need  and  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  meeting  it.  They 
have  not  asked  Government  or  anyone 
else  to  do  it  for  them.  They  responded 
to  the  call  of  their  faith  to  feed  and 
care  for  the  poor  and  the  hungry. 

Such  work  is  a  shining  example  of 
what  concerned  individuals  can  do  in 
cooperation  with  churches.  busine&">s 
and  Government  to  band  together  tc 
feed  the  needy.  More  of  this  needs  to 
be  done.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  work 
of  St.  Philips  in  Durham,  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Rocky 
Mount,  and  many  others,  can  be  built 
upon  and  multiplied  many  times  over 
throughout  the  Nation  to  help  people 
through  these  difficult  economic 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  news  feature  on 
the  work  of  the  North  Carolina 
churches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
North  Carolina  Chxtrches  F'eed  the 

HUNGRT 

DiTRHAM.  N.C— They  sUently  straggle  in 
the  side  door  one  by  one.  Hungry,  some- 
times cold  and  always  down  on  their  luck, 
they  seek  out  the  church  for  a  hot  meal. 
And  every  Monday  through  Friday,  cups  of 
soup,  sandwiches  and  milk  or  coffee  await 
them,  thanks  to  volunteers  who  care. 

Volunteers  gave  4.300  hours  of  their  time 
in  1981  to  prepare  and  serve  meals  at  Saint 
Philip's  community  here.  Retirees,  house- 
wives. Boy  Scouts  and  Duke  University  stu- 
dents worked  together  preparing  sandwich- 
es, chopping  vegetables  for  soup  and  pour- 
ing cups  of  coffee  since  the  kitchen  in  Saint 
Philip's  Episcopal  Church  opened  its  doors 
two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

The  volunteers  range  in  age  from  13  to 
over  80. 

Food  for  the  meals  comes  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  Summertime  brings  gifts  of  fresh 
produce  from  partshioners'  gardens.  Local 
businesses  donate  some  food  items,  and 
other  food  is  picked  up  at  a  food  bank  in 
Raleigh.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  its  food  distribution 
program  provides  commodity  foods  that  are 
in  abundant  supply. 

As  a  nonprofit  charitable  organization, 
the  kitchen  qualifies  for  USDA-donated 
foods  like  butter,  cheese,  dry  milk,  flour  and 
rice.  Sandwiches  of  USDA-donated  cheese 
are  a  popular  menu  item. 

"Many  of  the  people  who  come  here 
prefer  to  remain  anonymous,  and  we  make 
no  attempt  to  find  out  their  Identities."  says 
Betsy  Rollins,  director  of  the  community 
kitchen  and  its  only  paid  staff  member.  "To 
be  served  they  only  have  to  ask.  And  they 
do  ask." 

When  the  conununlty  kitchen  started,  It 
attracted  30  or  40  persons  a  day.  Now  the 
kitchen's  volunteers  regularly  serve  over 
100— and  sometimes  200— persons  each  day." 

Saint  Philip's  not  only  provides  food.  A 
friendly.  Informal  atmosphere  pervades  the 
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dining  area  where  visitors  eat.  play  ping 
pong,  or  listen  to  piano  music. 

In  nearby  Rocky  Mount.  N.C..  a  line  starts 
forming  by  the  side  door  of  another  Episco- 
palian church,  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  shortly  after  10  a.m.  every  week- 
day. Standing  In  a  street  which  separates 
the  church  from  a  warehouse  and  leads  to  a 
rallyard  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  the 
people  wait  patiently  for  the  church's  kitch- 
en to  open  at  10:30. 

"A  lot  of  folks  would  go  hungry  if  it 
wasn't  for  this  place."  says  one.  a  middle- 
aged  black  man.  "rhere  Just  aren't  any  Jobs 
around  here  now.  We  look  for  Jobs  but  we 
can't  find  them." 

The  Rev.  David  Lovelace,  assistant  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
agrees.  He  explains  that  the  kitchens  cll- 
enU  include  many  unskilled  workers  unable 
to  find  Jobs.  They  often  are  not  willing  to 
apply  for  public  assistance  or  are  ineligible 
for  assistance  because  they  have  no  perma- 
nent street  addresses. 

"Poor  people  don't  exist. "  Lovelace  says 
he  has  been  told  by  citizens. 

He  knows  better.  Before  the  kitchen  was 
started,  the  chureh  had  a  small  emergency 
fund  and  a  food  pantry  to  help  the  needy, 
but  the  assistance  wasn't  enough. 

"The  line  ouUlde  my  office  kept  getting 
longer.  The  hall  was  constantly  filled  with 
applicants."  he  said. 

That's  when  he  proposed  setting  up  a 
community  kitchen  in  the  church's  old 
parish  hall  and  kitchen,  which  were  unused 
at  the  time. 

In  September  1980.  an  all-volunteer  staff 
began  dishing  up  soup  there.  Like  Saint 
Philip's,  this  kitchen  obtains  its  food  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  donations  from 
Individuals,  businesses,  food  banks,  and  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agrlctilture. 

Although  the  Durham  and  Rocky  Mount 
kitchens  each  began  as  one  chureh  s  project, 
both  have  evolved  Into  community  endeav- 
ors. Saint  Philip's  operation  receives  part  of 
its  funds  from  Durham  Congregations  in 
Action,  an  organization  of  Catholic.  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  congregations  from  all  over 
the  city. 

Other  funds  come  from  the  community  at 
large.  In  Rocky  Mount,  chruches  of  other 
denominations  supply  lists  of  volunteers 
and  donate  funds  for  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd's  kitchen. 

As  a  result  of  their  feeding  operations, 
both  churches'  staffs  have  observed  a 
number  of  Interesting  side  effects.  Before 
Saint  Philip's  started  iU  kitchen,  it  had  two 
or  more  break-ins  a  month;  but  in  the  last  2 
years,  the  total  number  of  break-Ins  at  the 
chureh  has  dwindled  to  six.  In  another  vein, 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd's  staff 
noticed  that  many  older  citizens  were  volun- 
teering to  work  in  the  soup  kitchen. 

Other  community  kitchens  are  operating 
In  Charlotte.  Winston-Salem,  Raleigh  and 
Ooldsboro.  N.C.  Even  more  are  expected  to 
open  in  the  state. 

Betsy  RoUlns.  director  of  Saint  Philip's 
community  kitchen,  routinely  makes  ap- 
pearances before  groups  to  tell  them  about 
her  group's  experience  in  organizing  and  op- 
erating a  soup  kitchen. 
She  always  tells  them. 
"Cooperative  efforts  of  businesses,  reli- 
gious organizations,  citizens  and  govern- 
ment agencies  can  and  do  provide  solutions 
to  community  problems."* 


LITTON  INDUSTRIES  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly submitted  to  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Juliana  Geran  Pilon 
concerning  the  issue  of  strategic  trade. 
The  article  reflected  many  c.  the  basic 
concerns  I  have  had  with  ou.  handling 
of  strategic  trade  policy  with  the  Sovi- 
ets and  its  allies  since  the  heyday  of 
detente.  I  have,  however,  been  con- 
tacted by  Litton  Industries  which  be- 
lieves that  a  reference  to  Litton  with 
respect  to  the  reported  sale  of  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviets  is  inaccurate.  I 
would,  therefore,  ask  that  the  March 
5.  1982.  letter  from  Mr.  Waltet  P. 
Lukens.  vice  president  at  Litton  Indus- 
tries, be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  for 
clarification  of  this  point. 
The  letter  follows: 

Lrrroii  Ihdus'txibs. 
Wathington.  D.C..  March  S.  1982. 
Hon.  Jaxx  Oajui. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkah  SntATOR  Gajim:  On  March  1.  1982. 
you  Included  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
reprint  of  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Juliana 
Geran  PUon  of  the  Heritage  Foundation 
which  Litton  believes  contains  a  factual 
error  concerning  our  company.  This  has  a 
long  history  which  we  would  like  to  review 
for  you  to  prevent  further  dissemination  of 
erroneous  Information. 

In  the  February  6,  1980,  Washington  Post 
Jack  Anderson  column,  the  following  para- 
graph appeared: 

'Submarine  detection  devices  that  make 
our  Trident  submarine  vulnerable  were  de- 
veloped with  the  help  of  equipment  the 
Russians  bought  from  Oeospace  Corpora- 
tion and  Litton  Industries. " 

As  a  consequence,  we  conducted  an  In- 
house  search  to  determine  the  veracity  of 
that  quote  and  could  not  find  any  informa- 
tion to  support  the  quotation. 

On  Mareh  17.  1980.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  had  the  following  two-sentence 
remark: 

"Two  years  ago.  the  SovleU  bought  navi- 
gation and  electronic  orientation  devices 
from  a  U.S.  firm.  Litton  Industries.  The 
technology  that  came  with  that  equipment 
Is  now  being  used  the  help  Russian  planes 
and  ships  track  American  submarines." 

Having  tdready  performed  an  In-houae 
check,  Utton  Industries  filed  a  request 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  U.S.  Ooverrunent  could 
verify  this  Information.  In  response  to  Lit- 
ton's  March  25,  1980,  request,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  sent  a  letter  dated  June 
13.  1980,  enclosing  several  documents  which 
in  essence  could  not  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report's  comments. 

In  January  of  1982,  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion published  an  article  which  In  part 
sUted  ".  .  .  technology  sold  by  Litton  Indus- 
tries now  being  used  to  help  Soviet  planes 
and  ships  track  American  submarines  ..." 

We  contacted  the  author  of  that  article 
who  said  that  she  believes  she  used  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  article  for  her  com- 
ments but  did  not  footnote  it.  She  also  said 
that  she  had  two  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  review  her 
article  for  accuracy.  We  contacted  these  two 
officials  and  they  stated  that  they  had  only 
reviewed  the  article  for  general  commentary 


and  had  no  knowledge  themselves  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  quote  given  above. 

We  at  Litton  Industries  believe  that  the 
remarks  made  concerning  us  have  no  validi- 
ty whatsoever  and  request  that  note  be 
made  of  this  disclaimer  In  the  Coworkssioh- 
M.  Record  so  that  the  article  in  question 
will  not  be  quoted  from  the  Record  for  ac- 
curacy. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  LtncEKS. 

Vice  Presidentm 


NATIONAL  OCEAN  POUCY 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Capt.  Gilven  M.  Slonlm.  president  of 
the  Oceanic  Educational  Foundation, 
spoke  at  the  Center  of  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University  on  the  need  for  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  national 
oceans  policy. 

In  his  address.  Captain  Slonlm  em- 
phasized the  basic  point  that  develop- 
ment of  a  long-term  cohesive  national 
policy  on  our  Nation's  use  of  the 
oceans  and  their  resources  requires 
broad  public  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  oceans  and  their' re- 
sources to  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oceanic  Educa- 
tional Foundation's  board  of  directors, 
I  am  particularly  aware  of  Gil  Slon- 
im's  persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
marine  education,  and  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
National  Ockawic  Poucy:  CotntTER  to 

COIfTROHTATIOH  AHD  CRISES 

(By  Gilven  M.  Slonlm) 
"Our  plans  miscarry,  because  we  have  no 
aim.   When   a   man   does   not   know   what 
harbor  he  Is  making  for,  no  wind  Is  the  right 
wind.  "—Seneca. 

Edmund  A.  Walsh,  the  Jesuit  priest  who 
established  the  Foreign  Service  School  here 
at  Georgetown,  observed  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury ago: 

In  major  policy  It  is  not  speed  but  direc- 
tion that  counts. 

The  year  was  1934,  when  he  published  his 
catechism  of  Oceanic  Policy,  a  64  page  trea- 
tise titled:  "Ships  and  the  National  Safety." 
No  longer  In  print,  his  work  Is  now  a  collec- 
tors' Item.  I  suggest  it  must  be  dusted  off 
and  brought  Into  the  emerging  dialogue  on 
national  policy.  The  Vlnson-Trammel  Act 
which  laid  the  keel  for  the  "Two  Ocean 
Navy"  was  enacted  that  same  year.  Two 
years  later  Roosevelt's  "Magna  Charta  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine."  the  1936 
Act.  became  law.  With  this  maritime  philos- 
ophy, and  these  legislative  actions  to  forge 
oceanic  policy,  policy  at  the  national  level 
should  have  been  well  on  its  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  their  wake,  the  United 
States,  as  we  know,  did  become  the  greatest 
maritime  power  the  world  had  ever  beheld 
by  war's  end.  The  policy  lesson  Is  evident: 
there  was  policy  provision,  more  significant- 
ly policy  Incentives  In  advance  of  the  crisis! 
Unfortunately,  from  this  pinnacle  of  mari- 
Ime  preeminence,  the  United  States  has 
plummeted  to  eleventh  place  as  a  world 
trade  carrying  nation;  today,  the  U.S.  Fleet 
encounters  a  mounting  confrontation  on  the 
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seas  as  the  Soviets  drive  with  relentless  de- 
termination to  control  the  world  ocean.  But 
despite  the  burgeoning  oceanic  challenge, 
most  Americans  remain  oblivious  to  the  dis- 
parity in  policy  vitality  of  the  two  super- 
powers. Yet.  the  disconcerting  fact  remains: 
the  force  levels  In  both  U.S.  Fleets,  naval 
and  mercantile,  have  dwindled  to  below  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  posture.  This  symptom  re- 
flects how  frustratlngly  elusive  oceanic 
policy  has  proven  over  the  40  years  since 
the  Japanese  struck  to  challenge  American 
supremacy  In  the  Pacific.  Despite  the  de- 
mands of  the  post  war  world  for  the  wisdom 
of  policy,  even  today,  policy  remains  foreign 
to  the  Amerlan  way;  historically,  we  have 
been  conditioned  to  reaction  to  crisis.  Yet, 
there  are  daily  reminders  stressing  that, 
"seat  of  the  Jeans"  reaction  is  a  luxury  we 
can  no  longer  afford. 

The  modem  world  had  become  too  com- 
pressed strategically;  21st  Century  weapons 
are  too  long-range— too  accurate— too  pow- 
erful; world  events  move  too  swiftly— the 
stakes  too  high;  the  power  struggle  too  per- 
vasive to  permit  moving  after  the  fact.  In  a 
world  of  instantaneous  communications  no 
longer  is  there  time  to  think  through  our 
countering  moves  after  the  fact.  We  contin- 
ue to  pay  the  price  for  hesitancy,  for  uncer- 
tainty in  power  moves  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
where  the  need  for  an  Insertion  of  fleet 
forces  was  foreseen  thirty  years  ago.  The 
premium  must  be  placed  on  a  long-glass 
policy  process  which  dictates  comi>etence  in 
futuristic  planning  with  well  considered 
courses  of  action  to  meet  the  crises  likely  to 
be  encountered.  This  Nation  requires  a 
process  whlcn  provides  direction  toward  re- 
alization of  the  future  national  objectives  It 
establishes.  Nor  can  we  look  to  International 
policy  arrangements  to  crystallize  our  Na- 
tional Policy  thinking;  our  actions.  For  to  do 
so  merely  curtails  our  capabilities,  fore- 
closes our  options,  and  the  national  interest 
is  hardly  served  thereby.  Look  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea,  and  how  without  substantive  deci- 
sion by  any  of  the  parties,  through  creeping 
Jurisdiction,  freedom  of  global  oceanic  re- 
search has  been  curtailed  should  you  re- 
quire further  convincing. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  without  serious  inci- 
dent spelling  new  logic  for  reorientation  to  a 
policy  mode  in  the  conduct  of  national  af- 
fairs, in  the  provision  for  a  secure,  a  pros- 
perous, a  well  respected  future.  Whether 
upon  the  high  seas  or  in  Sweden,  in  Na- 
mibia or  Taiwan.  Poland.  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Cambodia,  the  staccato  of  world  events  dic- 
tates a  global  wisdom,  and  even  beyond 
sheer  strength,  a  prime  requirement  for 
vision  In  the  international  arena.  Viewing 
the  Camp  David  Accord,  as  It  served  to  an- 
tagonize most  of  the  Arab  World,  the  Ball 
Mission  to  Iran,  untempered  by  consider- 
ations of  leadership  alternatives  as  it  finally 
affected  U.S.  vital  Interest,  one  is  given 
pause  to  question  how  this  Nation  has  been 
handling  Issues  central  to  Its  future. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Decade  of  the  80's 
Derek  Bok.  President  of  Harvtu-d  University 
expressed  these  concerns  as  he  asked  were 
we.  Indeed,  educating  our  children  for  the 
world  of  the  future. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  becoming  Iso- 
lated and  separated  from  one  another.  Just 
when  we  are  losing  our  control  of  essential 
resources  and  our  economic  and  military 
dominance,  and  therefore  need  a  new  spirit 
of  national  cooperation,  national  purpose 
and  unity. 

With  his  plea,  the  evident  quest  Is  seen  as 
one  unifying  policy.  Here  the  stress  becomes 
one  of  constituency,  enlightened  citizens  as 


participants  with  the  Congress,  and  with 
the  Executive  in  the  formulation  of  far 
reaching  policy. 

Policy  capable  of  dealing  with  the  recur- 
rent challenges  and  crises,  which  continue 
to  plague  the  Nation,  reenforce  the  require- 
ment for  the  cultural  enrichment  to  Ameri- 
cans to  where  they  gain  a  grasp  of  the  world 
beyond  their  shores.  For  we  as  a  nation  re- 
quire bonafide  understanding  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  Our  citizens  must  comprehend 
global  oceanic  geography  as  it  accentuates 
the  role  of  the  world  ocean,  the  matrix  to 
bind  the  modem  world.  This  knowledge 
must  be  reenforced  by  far  wider  linguistic 
abUlty,  to  truly  communicate  the  essence  of 
American  leadership  to  peoples  throughout 
the  world.  The  stimulation  of  world  trade 
and  trade  carrying  encourages  this  compe- 
tence. Through  the  cooperation  In  direct 
working  relationships  between  trading  part- 
ners, there  is  also  seen  a  significant  peace 
preserving  spin  off  found  in  the  carrying  of 
world  commerce.  Development  of  these 
major  factors  of  oceanic  contribution  to  the 
long-range  welfare  of  the  Nation  will  flow 
within  the  national  policy  projected.  They 
must  be  part  of  the  future  plans  of  global 
reach  mandated  by  a  viable  policy  process. 

Observing  this  swiftly  moving  world  scene, 
a  taniallzing  fact  emerges:  The  seeds  of  this 
new  national  policy  can  best  be  sown  and 
nurtured  on  the  world  ocean.  Beyond  the 
vast  physical  dimensions  of  oceanic  space 
affording  room  for  maneuver  and  attenu- 
ation, the  thinking  of  the  seafarer  offers  a 
pattern  of  precious  policy  thought.  Man's 
thought  in  sailing  the  sea  Is  disciplined  to 
global  perspective.  He  deals  with  the  sea  as 
a  global  entity  as  it  provides  his  weather,  as 
it  poses  threats  to  his  safety,  as  it  affords 
world-wide  opportunity  for  productive,  prof- 
itable enterprise.  There  upon  the  seas  com- 
prehensive, conceptual,  creative  thought  is 
central  to  survival.  Anticipatory  planning 
t>ecomes  a  way  of  maritime  life  in  this  un- 
natural, hostile  environment.  When  Buck- 
minster  Fuller  suggests  that  an  individual. 
Just  as  a  people,  must  think  at  least  25  years 
ahead  to  accomplish  anything  really  worth- 
while, his  eye  is  searching  to  seaward.  For 
the  Navy,  he  emphasizes,  thinks  in  a  charac- 
teristically different  manner  from  the 
landed  majority.  What  he  stressed  is  here 
on  the  vast  ocean,  where  man  projects  as  a 
tiny  dot.  It  is  mind  not  muscle  that  can 
manage  this  powerful  environment.  And  It's 
here,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "'the  foundations  of 
a  creative  future  can  be  forged"  in  the  long- 
term  national  Interest.  To  confirm  his 
thesis,  he  looks  back  to  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution that  has  come  out  of  the  sea, 
through  the  "more  with  less"  philosophy  of 
the  seafarer  which  "has  changed  our 
world!" 

If,  as  Toffler  contends,  the  American 
future  is  being  stolen,  dribbled  and  bumbled 
away  by  a  government  that  does  not  plan 
for  the  long  range,  does  not  know  how  to 
plan,  and  is  therefore  outplanned  at  every 
step  by  major  corporations  who  are  staking 
out  pieces  of  the  future  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  by  foreign  nations  who  are  doing  the 
same  on  a  global  scale;  if,  as  he  suggests, 
failure  to  look  at  America's  current  econom- 
ic and  political  crisis  in  terms  of  the  next 
25-30  years  is  costing  us  unmeasurable  bil- 
lions in  lost  economic  and  social  opportuni- 
ties then  the  U.S.  must  begin  now  to  devel- 
op very  long-range  strategies— and  must 
invent  wholly  new  forms  of  planning  that 
Involve  not  merely  a  handful  of  technocrat- 
ic experts,  but  millions  of  ordinary  citizens; 
to  accomplish  this,  we  must  turn  to  the  seas 


with  unprecedented  vigor  both  intellectual- 
ly and  operationally.  The  United  States 
must  leam  to  ride  the  Fourth  Policy  Wave 
toward  regaining  productivity  and  competi- 
tive global  drives;  for  it  is  within  our  under- 
standing of  the  seas,  our  uses  of  the  global 
ocean  that  the  policy  process  the  Nation 
needs  desperately  at  this  point  in  its  third 
historic  century  can  be  found. 

We  are  obliged  to  understand  national 
policy;  we  must  gain  competence  In  the 
policy  process.  Above  aU,  we  as  a  people, 
must  grasp  the  criticallty  of  the  reorienta- 
tion dictated. 

Now  there  is  policy,  and  there  Is  policy. 
Everybody  has  a  different  perception  as  to 
what  constitutes  [>ollcy.  No  two  citizens  see 
policy  in  the  same  light,  not  at  the  same 
level.  I  don't  know  whether  this  Is  merely  a 
matter  of  convenience,  sheer  Indolence,  or 
our  failure  to  think  through  what  national 
policy  must  mean.  But,  generally  we  are 
prone  to  place  the  entire  burden  of  national 
policy  on  one  man's  shoulders.  Obviously, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  strength  of 
Atlas,  the  vision  of  Pericles  is  rarely  com- 
bined within  one  human.  Few,  if  any,  can  lie 
found,  therefore,  with  the  competence  to 
entrust  the  future  of  the  Nation  for  the  cen- 
turies which  lie  ahead.  Yet.  offhandlshly  we 
continue  to  state.  "It  is  Jimmy  Carter's 
Middle  East  Policy"  that  faUed.  "Al  Haig's 
Foreign  Policy"  which  is  too  hard  on  the  So- 
viets. "Cap  Weinberger's  i:>efense  Policy" 
which  is  too  costly,  or  Elliot  Richardson's 
"Law  of  the  Sea  Policy"  which  requires  re- 
thinking. Patently,  where  national  policy 
should  serve  to  integrate  all  of  the  func- 
tions and  functioning,  all  enterprise  which 
affects  the  national  interest,  we  continue  to 
accept  fragmented  concepts  of  policy. 

Whereas  all  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  should  be  brought  to  bear  within  a 
well  defined,  and  well  directed  policy  proc- 
ess which  musters  the  concerted  action  nec- 
essary to  the  attainment  of  the  long-term 
national  objectives  policy  establishes,  our 
oceanic  assets  remain  dlsquietlngly  frag- 
mented. We  play  musical  chairs  organiza- 
tionally within  the  government,  and  call  the 
process:  "Policy."  This  was  seen  at  NOAA 
several  years  ago.  Strangely  the  New  York 
Times  bold-faced  its  headline  "NEW  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  POUCY  "  whUe  the  ar- 
ticle merely  reported  organizational 
changes  made  by  the  new  Administrator  of 
NOAA.  for  he  too  claimed  he  was  instituting 
new  policy.  And  there  we  are  with  little 
sense  of  purpose,  and  no  direction  because 
our  concept  of  policy  does  not  deal  directly 
with  the  potential,  the  promise,  the  pros- 
pect to  lie  realized.  I  suggest  these  symp- 
toms show  why  some  are  led  to  accept  the 
nonsense  of  the  United  States  being  a 
'wounded  giant'  incapable  of  realizing  its 
full  measure  of  power.  I  contend  policy 
must  deal  with  more  than  the  immediate  so- 
lution of  short  term  problems,  day  to  day 
crises,  however  perplexing;  the  central 
thrust  of  policy  perforce  is  toward  realiza- 
tion of  long-term  potential. 

Having  said  this,  the  first  order  of  policy 
business  is  to  think  through  what  the  proc- 
ess must  provide  in  the  context  of  the  long 
term  welfare,  the  future  well  being  of  the 
Nation— to  discern  what  major  elements  of 
contribution  must  be  spliced.  To  accomplish 
this  end.  certain  glaring  deficiencies  within 
the  American  educational  process  require 
rectification.  First,  there  must  be  emphasis 
accorded  to  students,  as  well  as  educators 
gaining  competence  in  conceptual  thought. 
Ambassador  Harlan  Cleveland  makes  this 
point  with  convincing  clarity  in  his  "What's 
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Higher  About  Higher  Education?"  presenta- 
tion. Nowhere  within  our  hundreds  of  bil- 
lion dollar  education  system  Is  this  empha- 
sis to  be  found.  Of  equal  significance,  educa- 
tion within  the  United  States  must  be 
brought  Into  balance,  at  all  levels,  between 
land  and  sea. 

Once  having  established  the  broad  con- 
ceptual framework  for  policy  at  the  nation- 
al level,  the  next  step  becomes  one  of 
making  the  determination  as  to  "wherein 
the  national  Interest  reposes."  This  sounds 
simple:  in  reality.  It  becomes  Intensely  com- 
plex. Some  suggest  this  can  never  be  done. 
You  can  never  get  there  from  here.  But  you 
must  fix  "the  national  Interest"  if  policy  is 
to  gain  the  direction  Father  Walsh  empha- 
sizes. Here  a  consensus  of  all  major  ele- 
ments of  American  enterprise,  every  seg- 
ment of  our  complex  society,  must  be 
forged.  For  how  is  the  "direction"  of  policy 
stressed  to  be  gained,  if  there  are  no  clear- 
cut  criteria  as  to  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tion's interest?  The  fact  is.  to  date  none  of 
the  false  starts  in  oceanic  policy  formula- 
tion first  endeavored  to  fix  its  departure 
point  in  the  national  interest.  This  over- 
sight, in  Itself,  may  well  accoimt  for  the  fail- 
ure to  structure  national  policy.  For  lacking 
this  point,  there  has  never  been  a  national 
commitment  calling  for: 

"...  fuller,  comprehensive,  and  enlight- 
ened utilization  of  the  world  ocean  to  rein- 
force the  national  economy,  encourage  in- 
vestment, stimulate  U.S.  productivity,  com- 
petitive drives  in  the  world  market,  and  ele- 
vate the  American  standard  of  life." 

To  make  Lane  Klrk'.pnd  responsible  to 
what  Is  perceived  as  the  consensus-held  view 
as  to  "wherein  this  elusive  national  Interest 
reposes"  in  the  long  range  he  must  serve  as 
a  participant,  a  contributor  in  the  formula- 
tion of  this  critical  departure  point  of 
policy.  Otherwise,  what  will  happen  is  what 
has  been  happening.  Everybody  In  and  out 
of  government  Interprets  the  national  Inter- 
est In  the  Image  of  his  own  self -enlightened- 
interest.  "What's  good  for  General  Motors, 
is  good  for  the  country "  as  Charlie  Wilson 
put  It  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense. 
But  is  it?  The  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, and  the  multi-national  corporations, 
CBS  and  the  farmers,  the  yachtsmen  and 
educators.  Just  as  Sailorman  Klrkland  must 
participate  in  the  process.  Klrkland  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  an  ex-sea  captain  under- 
stands this  better  than  moat.  For  the 
thought  pattern  which  he  gained  In  sailing 
the  seas  adheres  to  the  policy  pattern:  this 
as  he  knows  must  evolve  within  a  conceptu- 
al framework  which  derives  Its  substance 
and  drive  from  the  leaders  of  the  major  seg- 
ments of  American  endeavour. 

In  America's  technological  turn  to  the  sea 
in  the  IMO's,  the  national  policy  thrust  was 
recognized  as  central  to  the  realization  of 
the  potential  of  the  world  ocean.  And 
Lyndon  Johnson  reported  to  the  Congress 
in  this  vein: 

In  preparing  for  the  coming  decades,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  seaward  in  the 
quest  for  fuels,  minerals,  and  food— and  for 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  seashore  to  re- 
fresh the  spirit.  Yet,  the  sea  will  yield  Ito 
bounty  only  in  proportion  to  our  vision,  our 
boldness,  our  determination,  and  our  knowl- 
edge. 

What  the  President  failed  to  provide,  un- 
fortunately, was  the  twin  oceanic  impera- 
tive: Public  education  and  national  policy. 
Both  are  critical  to  the  attainment  of  his 
lofty  oceanic  aim.  The  thrust  of  the  'Ws,  In- 
•teaid.  was  narrowly  confined  to  the  oceano- 
graphlc-sclentiflc-resource  segment  of  oce- 


anic potential  through  legislative  action. 
Nonetheless,  a  fleeting  moment  of  maritime 
euphoria  was  gained  with  the  passage  of  the 
Marine  Resource  &  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  Conceivably,  a  consensus 
about  the  national  scene  considered  that 
comprehensive  national  oceanic  policy  had 
been  formulated.  Some  still  cling  to  that  il- 
lusion. But  the  regrettable  fact  remains 
that  the  United  States,  to  this  day,  remains 
rudderless,  without  the  guidance  of  national 
policy. 

We  continue  to  talk  of  policy  as  though 
each  of  the  elements  were  a  policy  unto 
Itself.  I  recall  during  the  last  administra- 
tion, the  President  would  allocate  either  a 
Monday  or  a  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  his  "water  policy. "  The  next  week 
he  was  busy  on  his  energy  policy.  A  iponth 
later  he  got  around  to  his  defense  policy  ac- 
cording to  the  White  House  press.  We  had  a 
"policy"  for  everything  In  those  days,  and 
Meg  Greenfield  blasted  the  President  for 
his  inability  to  bring  them  all  into  conflu- 
ence in  her  perceptive  profile  title,  "Jimmy 
the  Engineer."  I  daresay  had  she  analyzed 
Carter's  predecessors  along  the  same  lines 
she  would  have  pinpointed  the  same  critical 
deficiency  in  their  policy  functioning,  or  ab- 
sence thereof.  For  the  concept  of  policy 
held,  generally,  has  been  one  of  fragmenta- 
tion, rather  than  concerted  action  by  gov- 
ernment, and  In  turn  the  Nation;  the 
Integrative  function  of  bringing  all  of  the 
Nation's  strength  together  In  a  well  orches- 
trated concerted  national  effort  Is  lost.  At 
the  same  time,  we  equate  governmental 
policy  to  national  policy.  As  a  consequence 
all  elements  of  our  government  are  dancing 
to  different  tunes— each  Jockeying  for  posi- 
tion, power  and  prestige.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus,  father  of  the  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram, quips,  "As  to  Law  of  the  Sea,  our  U.S. 
position  is  closer  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  than  that  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  to  Commerce."  As  humorous  as  this 
may  sound,  the  overtones  are  sorrowful, 
since  there  Is  more  than  a  modicum  of  truth 
In  what  the  Jolly  oceanographer  has  to  say. 
Kissinger  made  the  more  serious  point  in 
his  White  House  Years,  In  reporting  his 
first  interview  for  assignment  as  National 
Security  Advisor.  Asked  "what  direction 
should  our  diplomacy  take?"  Kissinger  was 
quick  to  reply,  "Our  policy  should  be  freed 
of  Its  violent  fluctuations  from  euphoria  to 
profound  despiUr  dependent  upon  the  emo- 
tions of  the  policy  makers.  And  It  must 
extend  beyond  the  changing  of  Presidents. " 
The  genius  of  policy  obviously  reposes  In  Its 
ability  to  bring  all  of  lU  elements  within  a 
synergistic  Interplay  with  central  purpose 
providing  the  dynamics  and  direction  of 
drive. 

How  clearly  this  policy  point  has  been 
confirmed  throughout  the  continuing  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East.  At  no  point  of  time  in 
American  history  has  the  compelling  need 
for  policy,  and  continuity  of  policy  been 
driven  home  with  more  dramatic  directness 
than  In  the  aftermath  of  the  abdication  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran.  This  critical  need  for  na- 
tional policy  to  guide  our  reaction  to  crises, 
better  still  to  forestall  crises,  was  seen  with 
comparable  intensity  at  the  time  of  Sadat's 
assassination.  Ad  hoc  actions,  after  the  fact, 
remain  singularly  unconvincing.  Whether 
they  result  in  an  over-reaction  or  an  under- 
reactlon.  such  tend  to  convey  weakness  and 
anything  but  resolution:  credibility  Just  as 
leadership  Is  Inevitably  lost.  From  the 
seething  turmoil  In  the  Middle  East  another 
major  lesson  is  gleaned.  In  focusing  upon 
American  vital  InteresU  within  the  Persian 


Gulf,  one  readily  observes  the  inseparability 
of  the  major  elements  of  comprehensive 
policy  In  the  real  world.  At  no  time  from  the 
outset,  could  defense  policy,  the  strategic 
measures  to  be  taken,  disregard  the  Implica- 
tion of  maritime  policy.  The  flow  had  to  be 
direct,  for  the  criticallty  of  sea  lift  proved 
the  achiUes  heel  In  any  reinforcement  of 
the  U.S.  Fleet  presence.  This  relationship. 
In  turn,  brought  Implications  vls-a-vls  eco- 
nomic and  energy  policy  to  the  fore  as  all 
elements  required  splicing  to  so-called  for- 
eign policy.  Cultural  policy  overtones 
remain  Inherent  requiring  concurrent  em- 
phasis upon  both  educational  and  scientific 
policy  if  a  mastery  of  world  affairs  Is  to  be 
realized  through  the  orchestration  of  the 
Nation's  global  oceanic  policy. 

This  brings  us  to  Senate  Resolution  222  of 
February  1974.  With  Its  unanimous  passage 
the  U.S.  Senate  clearly  signaled  Its  policy 
concern.  More  significant,  perhaps  than  its 
unanimous  passage,  was  the  fact  that  60 
senators  of  every  political  stripe  represent- 
ing every  geographical  sector  co-sjwnsored 
the  resolution.  This  called  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  incident  to  the  formu- 
lation of  "National  Oceanic  Policy."  This 
would  include  analysis  of  all  the  elements  of 
national  interest  incident  to  forging  the 
policy  seen  as  a  critical  national  ^eed. 
Beyond  this  first  step,  the  comprehension 
and  support  of  the  administration.  Industry, 
academla  and  the  public  would  be  required 
to  formulate  and  guide  its  implementation. 
The  study  was  assigned  a  core  staff  which 
has  since  disappeared.  A  number  of  publica- 
tions were  printed  by  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  (NOP8).  one  which  concluded 
that  ocean  policy  was  adequate,  based  upon 
the  legislation  passed.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  NOPS  failed  to  Initiate  action  toward  a 
determination  of  wherein  the  national  In- 
terest resided  as  a  departure  point  and 
policy  failed  to  flow.  Actually  the  focus  of 
their  thrust  finally  was  at  the  level  of  gov- 
ernmental policy.  Frankly,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  seven  years  after  the  Senate's 
original  initiative,  this  Administration  was 
revitalizing  NOPS  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Bob  Packwood. 

What  then,  is  the  policy  that  has  re- 
mained elusive  to  the  American  view 
through  these  many  years?  American  citi- 
zens must  answer  this  question  In  moving  to 
chart  the  future  of  the  Nation.  Simply 
stated,  policy  may  be  defined  as  the  process 
whereby  a  nation  establishes  long-term 
goals  and  provides  Incentives  to  accomplish 
those  alms,  seeking  what  it  perceives  as 
long-term  potential  moving  toward  what  it 
envisions  as  Its  national  objectives  formed 
in  the  public  interest.  The  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  national  oceanic  policy 
entails  an  orchestrated  effort  of  the  execu- 
tive, congressional,  and  public  sectors.  This 
becomes  the  Iron  triangle  which  fosters  the 
dynamics  of  the  entire  process. 

The  major  elements  of  long-term  policy 
span  the  full  spectnim  of  oceanic  endea- 
vour 

MAUnifX— COMPCTITIVK  POSTUIUC  OH  THX  SEAS 

This  cardinal  element  requires  regaining  a 
competitive  grade  carrying  posture  on  the 
global  sea  to  spearhead  a  vibrant  seafaring 
Industry,  as  well  as  U.S.  foreign  policy,  with 
fleet  built  and  maimed  by  competent  able- 
bodied  American  citizens— an  ongoing  ship- 
building industry  to  stimulate  the  economy 
to  promote  productivity  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 
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STRATXOIC— WORLD  STABILITY  AITD 
PKXSERVATIOR  OF  PCACK 

A  Strategic  posture  (nuclear  &  non-nucle- 
ar) and  doctrine  is  needed  to  meet  the  varie- 
ty of  threats  to  U.S.  Interests  and  citizens' 
safety,  worldwide  within  the  mounting  con- 
frontation developing  upon  the  seas.  The 
U.S.  must  exploit  the  strategic  potential  of 
oceanic  space  toward  attainment  of  interna- 
tional stability,  and  the  preservation  of 
world  peace. 

OKO-ECONOMIC— THK  TOTAL  WORLD  OCEAN 
POTENTIAL 

U.S.  must  probe  the  total  "geo-economic" 
potential  of  the  world  ocean  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  to  stabilize  the  doUar,  to  re- 
verse a  critical  trade  imbalance,  to  provide 
long-term  prosperity  in  a  revitallzatlon  of 
its  competitive  drives  in  the  world  market. 
This  encompasses  the  full  range  of  global 
oceanic  use,  and  the  resources  reposing 
within  the  sea. 

OCEANIC  EDUCATION— TO  UNDERGIRD  POLICY 

U.S.  should  launch  a  multidlsciplinary 
public  oceanic  education  program  through- 
out U.S.  schools,  at  all  levels,  to  achieve  citi- 
zen comprehension  of  the  vast  human  stake 
in  oceanic  advancement,  thus  providing  for 
the  enlightenment  of  Americans  as  constitu- 
ents to  participate  within  the  policy  process, 
to  support  the  magnitude  of  oceanic  pro- 
gram in  the  national  interest  dictates. 

OCEANIC  RESEARCH- a  1ST  CENTOTtY 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SEA 

Only  through  resolute  oceanic  research 
can  the  Nation  ensure  gaining  fullest  por- 
tent of  the  oceanic  frontier  of  the  future, 
while  gaining  the  means  for  solving  crucial 
national  and  international  problems,  the  in- 
cidents and  crises  arising  on  the  seas. 

ENERGY— OCEANIC  SOURCES  TO  ATTAIN 
SUPPICIENCY 

U.S.  policy  provision  which  moves  to  tap 
the  full  energy-power  sources  prospectively 
held  within  the  sea  can  enable  the  U.S.  to 
realize  a  posture  of  self-sufficiency.  Beyond 
meeting  fossil  fuel  requirements,  exotic  fuel 
development  and  Innovative  propulsion  will 
enable  American  forces  and  fleets  to  sustain 
the  preeminence  operationally  which  nucle- 
ar power  now  affords. 

LAW  or  THE  SEA- THE  TEST  OP  SEAPARINO— THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Policy  provision  is  essential  if  U.S.  is  to 
assume  a  role  of  leadership  to  ensure  negoti- 
ations are  conducted  on  the  basic  principles 
established  within  national  policy,  and 
through  adhering  to  the  seafaring  require- 
ment of  optimum  utilization  of  the  global 
sea— both  commercially  and  strategicaUy. 

SEACRBATION— WAVE  OP  THE  PUTITRE 

The  dominant  portion  of  the  American 
people  are  engaged  enjoyably  in  water- 
based  recreation  highlighting  the  economic 
and  societal  significance  of  seacreatlon. 
Small  boats  are  big  business— 8  billion  dol- 
lars each  year.  National  policy  should  en- 
courage the  activity— for  here  the  prospect 
for  major  constituency  is  to  be  created 
through  education  of  the  sea,  and  what  the 
uses  of  the  sea  mean  to  mankind. 

Comprehensive  knowledge  and  policy  pro- 
vision for  fuller  uses  of  the  global  sea  afford 
new  oceanic  solutions  to  problenu  and  crises 
Just  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  mounting 
human  needs:  water  for  human  use,  energy 
from  sources  Invulnerable  to  arbitrary  Inter- 
ruption and  price  manipulation,  medicine, 
food  and  oceanic  space.  Dynamic  policy  can 
counter  a  burgeoning  adverse  balance  of 
trade,  mounting  welfare  rolls  and  reinforce 
a  faltering  Inflated  economy. 


The  concept  of  an  American  assumption 
of  oceanic  leadership  entails  first  and  fore- 
most a  public  educational  imperative:  for 
the  seas  remain  distant  to  the  thinking  of 
most  people.  The  finest  American  minds, 
honed  through  the  centuries-long  vigil  of 
seafaring  experience,  must  mold  this  en- 
lightened policy.  The  United  States  future 
will  be  inextricably  tied  to  the  oceanic 
world.  How  well  the  Nation  rises  to  this 
challenge  of  the  sea  will  depend  ultimately 
upon  the  enlightenment,  the  determination, 
the  direction  of  its  policy  drive,  and  thus  is 
a  function  of  how  well  its  people  understand 
the  sea  .  .  .  every  single  substantive  aspect 
of  the  global  sea's  influence  on  the  human 
condition  .  .  .  For  the  United  States  must 
invest  its  energies,  and  Ingenuities,  as  well 
as  additional  educative  resources  in  multi- 
cultural multidlsciplinary  oceanic  education 
to  sharpen  its  citizens'  understanding  of  the 
world  ocean  .  .  .  Their  new  knowledge  will 
enrich  their  sense  of  the  future  destiny  of 
this  Nation,  which  manifestly  remains  oce- 
anic. 

And,  if  the  U.S.  is  to  meet,  to  counter,  to 
control  the  crises,  the  confrontations  inevi- 
tably to  arise  in  the  foreseeable  future,  then 
the  Nation  requires  mature  responsible  far- 
sighted  policy— the  wisdom,  the  resolve,  the 
direction  of  p)ollcy  to  guide  Its  actions.  What 
can  readily  be  foreseen  Is  that  the  sea  Is  the 
place  to  start  moving  in  this  policy  direc- 
tion. But  we,  as  landed  people,  require  oce- 
anic education  within  our  schools,  our  col- 
leges, our  universities  toward  this  realiza- 
tion—toward attainment  of  the  fuU  poten- 
tial of  this  still  great  Nation  whose  heritage 
is  of  the  sea.* 


THE  USED  CAR  RULE— MORE  IS 
AT  STAKE  THAN  PAPERWORK 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  NBC  Magazine  broadcast  a 
report  concerning  the  treachery  that 
sometimes  is  found  in  the  sale  of  used 
cars.  They  told  the  story  of  Nathaniel 
Kinny,  a  custodian,  father  of  two  chil- 
dren, going  to  school  to  learn  how  to 
be  a  medical  technician.  Mr.  Kinny 
bought  a  used  car.  not  knowing  that 
the  car  had  a  broken  steering  mecha- 
nism that  was  held  together  with 
baling  wire.  On  Mother's  Day  in  1977, 
the  baling  wire  snapped,  the  car  went 
out  of  control— and  Mr.  Kinny  was  se- 
riously injured.  He  has  been  in  a  coma 
ever  since— 5  years.  He  is  likely  to  be 
In  a  coma  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  veto  a  rule,  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
would  require  used  car  dealers  to  dis- 
close known  defects  in  the  cars  they 
sell.  Dealers  who  deceive  their  custom- 
ers face  stiff  penalties. 

I  support  the  used  car  rule.  I  oppose 
the  veto.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  those 
of  us  who  support  the  rule  are  likely 
to  lose.  It  is  said  that  the  rule  Is  too 
burdensome,  too  hard  to  understand, 
too  much  paperwork.  I  have  studied 
the  rule  closely.  I  have  looked  for  rea- 
sons to  find  it  burdensome.  I  cannot 
find  them. 

It  is  a  simple  rule.  A  simple  form. 
And  yet  it  provides  a  tool  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  prosecute 
dealers  who  cheat  their  customers.  It 


is  not  a  perfect  tool.  But  it  does  pro- 
vide some  help. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  particulars 
are  in  Mr.  Klnny's  case.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  dealer  who  sold  him  his  badly 
used  car  knew  it  was  defective  when 
he  sold  it  to  him.  But  I  do  know  this. 
If  the  dealer  did  know  the  car  was  de- 
fective—there is  nothing  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  today  to  prevent 
that  dealer  from  cheating  future  cus- 
tomers, even  if  the  dealer's  stock  in 
trade  is  cheating  people. 

In  studying  the  rules  and  regtila- 
tions  that  govern  the  marketplace  it  is 
sometimes  too  easy  to  get  caught  up  in 
concerns  over  paperwork  and  to  forget 
why  we  bother  to  regtilate  the  market- 
place at  all.  Mr.  Klnny's  tragic  acci- 
dent reminds  us  that  sometimes  con- 
cern over  paperwork  can  be  misplaced. 

As  we  approach  the  debate  on  the 
used  car  rule,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  some  thought  to  the 
concerns  which  led  Congress  to  direct 
the  FTC  to  write  a  rule  to  govern  the 
sale  of  used  cars.  I  hope  that  they  will 
take  some  time  to  reflect  on  Mr. 
Klnny's  story— and  other  stories  like 
it.  There  is  more  at  stake  in  this 
debate  than  paperwork. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  a  transcript  of  the  NBC  Maga- 
zine program  for  March  5  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

NBC  Magazine  Excerpts 

Announcer.  From  NBC  News,  correspond- 
ents Garrick  Utley:  Betsy  Aaron:  Douglas 
Klker  and  Jack  Perkins,  reporting  on  the 
NBC  Magazine. 

Perkins.  Good  evening.  In  your  life— if 
you're  in  the  market  for  a  car— the  odds  are 
it's  going  to  be  a  used  car:  the  way  the  econ- 
omy Is  4  out  of  5  cars  bought  these  days  are 
used  cars. 

So  how  to  know  the  car  you're  buying  is 
good?  Trust.  Trust  the  dealer? 

If  there's  something  wrong  with  the  car 
you're  considering,  even  something  danger- 
ous, will  he  tell  you?  Watch! 

Man.  Generally,  the  car  is  in  rough  condi- 
tion: it's  got  body  damage  on  the  right  side; 
passenger  door  doesn't  close  properly:  It  has 
a  cracked  exhaust  manifold:  the  engine  does 
not  idle  smooth. 

Perkins.  Fortunately,  these  women  had 
taken  the  used  car  to  an  independent  me- 
chanic, who  told  them  many  things  wrong 
with  It.  The  used-car  dealer,  trying  to  sell  It 
to  them,  had  admitted  none  of  those  things. 

Woman.  The  Car  Is  a  hunk  of  Junk. 

Perkins.  In  Atlanta.  Mrs.  Ray  had  not 
had  such  foresight:  She  had  bought  a  used 
Camaro  for  her  son:  the  dealer  had  said  It 
was  in  fine  shape.  He  had  never  told  her 
that.  In  fact,  that  car  had  been  wrecked,  to- 
taled and  rebuilt  with  other  car  pieces  .  .  . 
not  once  but  twice.  She  was  stuck. 

And,  in  San  Diego,  the  wreck  of  a  used 
car,  which  has  left  a  terrible  legacy. 

Mrs.  Kinny.  What  I  would  like  to  say  is 
that  the  next  time  they— you  know— sell 
someone  a  car  Is  to  make  sure,  check— you 
know— the  car  properly  where  there  won't 
be  another  accident  the  way  my  husband  is 
right  now  today. 

Perkins.  Her  husband,  Nathaniel  Kinny. 
They  live  in  San  Diego,  married  7  years.  2 
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children.  Mr.  Klnny  working  as  a  custodian, 
but  going  to  school  to  become  a  medical 
technician.  He  needed  a  car:  could  only 
afford  $700;  bought  a  used-car:  badly  used. 

On  Mothers  Day  of  1977.  Nathaniel 
Klnny  was  driving  along  here  on  the  free- 
way near  San  Diego,  coming  home.  And  he 
did  not  know,  because  he  had  never  been 
told,  that  the  steering  mechanism  of  his  car 
had  been  broken  and  was  held  together  with 
bailing  wire.  Well,  that  day,  a  drizzly 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  balling  wire  snapped 
and  his  car  was  thrown  violently  off  the  side 
of  the  road  into  the  guard  rail;  careened 
back  Into  the  center  of  the  freeway.  He  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  unconscious. 

He  has  been  unconscious  ever  since;  in  a 
coma  almost  5  years:  his  wife,  children  and 
mother-in-law  gathering  when  they  can  at 
his  bedside  to  pray  with  him.  but  he  is  not 
with  them. 

WoHAM.  It's  up  to  the  Lord  if  He  takes 
him  or  if  He  don't.  I  don't  have  no  choice. 

Perkins.  The  dealer,  who  sold  her  hus- 
band the  car  with  its  steering  bound  togeth- 
er with  bailing  wire,  has  since  gone  out  of 
business,  filed  bankruptcy  and  probably 
can't  be  touched. 

The  Klnny  s  have  medical  bills  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  Nathaniel  is 
expected  to  live  comatose  for  decades. 

It's  ironic,  but  also  back  in  1977.  at  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Klnny  was  buying  that 
car  and  having  that  accident,  the  Federal 
Government  was  having  a  survey  done  in 
the  San  Diego  area  among  used-car  dealers. 
The  survey  showed  that  even  when  sales- 
men and  used-car  dealerships  knew  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  cars  they 
were  trying  to  sell— in  75%  of  the  cases  they 
did  not  tell  the  customers. 

Mam.  The  used-car  manager.  Lloyd  Satler 
mentioned  that  it  had  a  new  paint  Job.  that 
it  may  have  been  in  a  collision  but  nothing 
major,  it  was  like  a  brand  new  car. 

PsRKiiis.  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  the  O'Con- 
nors were  not  told  the  truth  about  the  used 
car  they  paid  $11,000  for  ...  but  they 
learned,  after  a  minor  accident,  when  Ray 
Purette.  at  a  body  shop,  looked  at  it. 

Ray  PuRim.  And  during  our  Inspection 
we  found  the  car  had  been  clipped:  cut 
across  the  floor. 

PxRKiifs.  Clipped— let's  define  that;  liter- 
ally, the  front  half  of  one  car  welded  onto 
the  back  half  of  another  to  make  one  whole 
car  out  of  the  halves  of  two  wrecks. 

Ray  PuRtin.  When  this  is  clipped  In  this 
way,  it's  eventually  going  to  break  and  come 
loose,  which  this,  with  this  many  holes  In  It. 
Just  over  wear  and  tear  it  would  start  out  by 
njstlng  and  then  actually  just  deteriorate 
the  metal  and  then  the  car  would  come 
apart. 

PnuciNS.  Purette  says  it  wouldn't  be  safe 
to  fix  the  car.  The  O'Connors,  of  course, 
had  not  known  it  was  a  clipped  car  and  their 
Insurance  company  won't  pay  to  fix  It  be- 
cause It  was  a  clipped  car. 

Mr.  O'CoNifOR.  We  had  to  rent  a  car  for  4 
or  5  weeks.  That  got  too  costly;  we  couldn't 
afford  it. 
Pducims.  And  what  has  that  done  for  you? 
O'CoimoR.  It's  put  us  in  quite  a  bind:  I 
lost  my  job.  We  lost  our  power  for  3  months: 
we  were  without  power,  no  electricity  at  all; 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  to  put  out  so 
much  money  for  this  rented  car  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  our  other  bills. 

PxRKiNS.  So  your  car  is  sitting  in  the  body 
shop  and  you're  still  making  the  payments 
on  it. 
O'CoimoR.  Right.  $365  a  month. 
PxxKJNs.  Which  don't  come  easy. 


O'CoimoR.  It  doesn't  come  easy  at  all. 
Pkrkims.  Authorities  say  they  are  finding 
more  and  more  clipped  cars  on  the  road: 
cars  welded  together  from  wrecks;  and  more 
and  more  customers  who  buy  such  cars 
without  knowing  it. 

Another  case:  New  Port  Richie.  Florida. 
Three  years  ago  a  man,  who  was  driving  a 
Toyota  which  he  had  rented  from  National 
Car  RenUl.  and  he  got  right  along  about 
here  and  was  Involved  In  a  4  car  collision. 
Well,  the  Toyota  was  totalled:  National  Car 
Rental  had  to  tow  it  away  and  sell  It  off  for 
salvage— which  you  might  think  would  be 
the  end  of  that  car's  history,  but  no  sir.  A 
couple  of  months  later  the  car  showed  up 
again  ...  In  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

TDUti  Camfbkll.  I  looked  around  the  car. 
He  told  me  that  It  was  automatic;  it  h&d  all 
the  options  that  I  was  looking  for  on  it. 

Perkins.  Terrl  Campbell  had  gone  to 
Marietta  Toyota  to  buy  a  used  car. 

T.  Campbell.  He  said  that  it  had  been  a 
new  car  of  theirs  and  that  they  had  loaned 
it  to  a  gentleman  who  had  ordered  a  Supra. 
And  it  had  been  late  in  coming  and  they 
had  allowed  him  to  drive  It  for  a  few 
months  until  It  came  in,  and  therefore  they 
had  put  It  over  on  the  other  side  of  their  lot 
and  were  now  selling  It  as  a  used  car. 

Man.  She  came  to  us  from  an  alignment 
shop,  where  she  had  gone  to  have  some 
work  done  on  the  front  end.  because  the 
automobile  apparently  wasn't  handling 
properly  or  whatever. 

Perkins.  It  was  shimmying  when  she 
drove  fast  so  she  took  It  into  a  body  shop 
and  asked  them  to  look  at  it. 

Man  (in  body  shop).  After  we  took  a  little 
bit  closer  look  at  the  car  we  found  that  it 
had  been  clipped. 

Perkins.  Indeed.  It  was  only  the  front 
half  of  the  old  National  Rental  Car  she  had 
bought;  the  back  half  of  something  else. 
Well,  she  got  a  lawyer  and  forced  Marietta 
Toyota  to  take  the  clipped  car  back.  Where- 
upon, they  just  found  another  customer  for 
It. 

MiKK  RnoNO.  I  asked  him.  I  said  has  this 
car  ever  been  In  a  wreck;  I  specifically  asked 
him?  He  said  absolutely  not. 

Perkins.  Mike  Resono,  an  assistant  school 
principal,  bought  the  car  for  his  wife,  who 
was  driving  it  when  one  day  by  coincidence 
along  came  Terrl  Campbell. 

T.  Campbell.  I  was  over  shopping  one  day 
and  I'd  noticed  the  car  In  front  of  me  and  I 
recognized  the  tag  number.  So  I  waved  the 
XaAy  down  and  when  she  got  out  of  the  car  I 
said  do  you  know  about  this  car?  And  she 
looked  very  shocked  and  she  said  no,  I  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about.  And  I  said 
well,  when  they  sold  It  to  you,  did  they  tell 
you  what  was  wrong  with  It?  And  she  said 
no.  we  bought  It  from  Marietta  Toyota  and 
they  told  us  nothing  about  it  except  it  was  a 
good  little  car. 

Perkins.  Resono's  wife  went  home  and 
broke  the  bad  news. 

M.  RxsoNO.  Well.  I  had  my  head  In  the 
oven  when  she  came  In.  because  It  had  just 
blown  up.  And  I  said  no.  no,  we  can't  have 
two  runs  of  bad  luck  In  one  day,  and  I  said  It 
can't  be  the  same  car.  I  said  the  car  that 
she's  describing  was  completely  torn  up.  and 
I  said  our  car.  you  know.  It's  just  a  cute 
little  car.  you  know,  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  It. 

Perkins.  But  of  course  there  was.  So  he 
took  the  car  back. 

Well,  meet  Bill  Sparks,  the  used  car  man- 
ager from  MarletU  Toyota;  when  Resono 
brought  the  car  back.  Sparks  said  they 
hadn't  known  there  was  anything  wrong 


with  it.  But  they  had  .  .  .  Terrl  Campbell 
had  told  them. 

T.  Campbell.  They  had  reports  and  copies 
of  all  the  estimates  as  to  what  was  wrong 
with  the  car.  They  had  copies  of  what  1  had 
had  fixed  on  the  car  to  work;  just  enough  to 
make  It  drlveable.  which  it  wasn't  when  I 
took  it  off  the  lot.  And  there  should  be  no 
doubt,  whatsoever,  that  they  knew  that  the 
car  was  a  potentially  dangerous  thing  to  be 
driving. 

Perkins.  And  yet  they  had  sold  it  again  to 
Mike  Resono  .  .  .  without  telling  him. 
WHY?  Well,  we  asked  Bill  Sparks  and  Upe 
recorded  his  answer. 

Bill  Sparks.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there's  no  law  requiring  that  you  do  tell .  .  . 
even  If  you  know. 

Perkins.  Isn't  there?  Tim  Rellls.  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Director  State  of  Georgia. 

Tim  Reills.  Well,  those  actions.  If  proven 
In  a  court  of  law,  of  course,  would  be  viola- 
tions of  the  State's  Fair  Business  Practices 
Act  and  could  subject  the  dealer  to  some 
very  serious  civil  penalities. 

Perkins.  Well.  Mike  Resono  got  himself  a 
lawyer  and  they  forced  MarletU  Toyota  to 
take  the  car  back  again.  Whereupon,  the 
dealer  wholesaled  the  car  to  another  .  .  . 
wh-)  sold  It  to  a  woman  up  In  Rome,  Georgia 
named  Claudia  McClain  .  .  .  who  had  it  up 
again  for  sale  In  her  front  yard  when  we  vis- 
ited. Bringing  Terrl  Campbell  along  to  iden- 
tify the  car  and  to  tell  Claudia  what  she  ap- 
parently had  not  known  either. 

Terri  Campbell.  It  has  been  completely 
totalled  once  before.  The  back  end  has  been 
clipped  and  welded  from  another  car. 

C.  McClain.  My  word! 

Perkins.  Claudia  found  It  hard  to  believe, 
but  then  .  .  .  who  wouldn't. 

T.  Campbell.  It's  welded  completely  across 
through  here. 

C.  McClain.  I've  heard  about  this  recent- 
ly, but  I  didn't  believe  It  could  be  done. 

T.  Campbell.  You'll  find  your  weld  right 
across  there. 

Perkins.  Claudia  had  been  asking  4,000 
for  the  car.  It's  worth  1,500,  at  the  most,  as 
salvage. 

And  we  went  back  to  the  body  shop  with 
photos.  The  welds  on  the  clipped  car  have 
started  gapping. 

B.  Sparks.  I  just  get  chills,  thinking  about 
somebody  fixing  a  car  like  that  for  me  and  I 
had  to  drive  It  down  the  road:  I'd  be  scared 
to  death. 

C.  McClain.  This  sounds  stupid,  but  I 
kept  thinking  I'm  going  to  get  killed  In  that 
car.  I  kept  thinking  over  and  over.  I  kept 
saying  I'm  going  to  sell  it  and  I'm  going  to 
get  me  a  big  car.  But  it's  not  for  sale  .  .  .  not 
anymore. 

Perkins.  And  finally,  back  to  Marietta 
Toyota:  this  time  to  find  the  owner,  an 
angry  Harvey  Struther.  My  r.ame  Is  Jack 
Perkins,  I'm  with  NBC  News. 

H.  Stbdthbr.  My  name's  Harvey  Struther, 
Mr.  Perkins. 

Perkins.  Yes.  sir.  Would  you  like  to  get 
your  hand  off  our  camera,  please. 

H.  Struther.  Would  you  get  off  my  prop- 
erty! 

Perkins.  Do  you  like  to  discuss  the  sale  of 
a  car.  a  clipped  car. 

H.  Struther.  No.  sir.  I  have  no  comment. 

Perkins.  That  your  place  here  sold  twice 
to  people,  never  telling  them  it  was  a 
clipped  car. 

H.  Struther.  I  have  no  comment. 

Mam.  Just  wait  a  minute  ...  I  believe 
you're  trespassing. 

H.  Struther.  Will  you  get  off  my  proper- 
ty! 
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Perkins.  Sure.  Of  course  we  will. 

H.  Struther.  All  right. 

Perkins.  If  you  ask  us,  we  will  of  course, 
sir. 

H.  Struther.  All  right. 

Perkins.  But  you  don't  want  to  discuss 
this  clipped  car  that  you  sold  to  2  people, 
never  telling  them  the  truth  about  this. 

H.  Struther.  No.  sir.  I  have  no  comment. 

Perkins.  Never  telling  them  the  truth. 

H.  Struthers.  I  have  no  comment. 

Mam.  I  believe  you're  trespassing.  Please 
leave! 

Perkins.  We're  leaving. 

Man.  All  right,  good. 

Perkins.  Nice  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Struthers. 

Harvey  Struthers.  It's  not  nice  to  meet 
you,  Mr.  Perkins. 

Perkins.  Whenever  a  survey  Is  done, 
showing  that  among  the  people  least  trust- 
ed In  our  society  are  politicians  and  used  car 
dealers,  used  car  dealers  say  they're  getting 
a  bum  rap. ...  So  do  politicians.* 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      NATIONAL 

FEDERATION        OF        PARENTS 

FOR  DRUG  FREE  YOUTH 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Caucus,  I  want  to  join  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  praise  the  efforts 
and  leadership  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Parents  for  Drug  Free  Youth— 
a  broad  based,  nonpartisan,  tax- 
exempt  organization— formed  to 
combat  the  devastating  Impact  of  drug 
abuse  on  our  children. 

EsUblished  only  2  years  ago,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug 
Free  Youth  (NFP)  now  has  over  3,000 
affiliated  groups  and  offers  help  in 
starting  new  chapters.  The  success  of 
the  NFP  gives  hope  to  millions  of 
young  people  across  our  land. 
Through  the  generous  leadership  of 
William  Barton  of  Naples,  Fla.,  the 
NFP  is  now  established  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  organizations  fighting 
drug  use  among  adolescents. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
the  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth  in  their  attack, 
through  education  and  prevention,  on 
youth  drug  abuse.  I  ask  that  Suzanne 
Gannent's  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  March  26,  describing  the  efforts  of 
William  Barton  and  the  success  of  the 
NFP  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  26, 
1982] 

The  Middle  Class  Starts  to  Reclaim  the 

Drug  Issue 

(By  Suzanne  Garment) 

The  big  public  do  at  the  White  House  this 
week  was  not  some  opulent  state  dinner  but 
an  event  called  the  White  House  Briefing  on 
Drug  Use  and  the  Family.  ACTION,  the 
government's  agency  In  charge  of  volunteer- 
Ism,  put  It  on  the  spread  the  Idea  of  doing 
more  about  drug  use  tunong  kids.  The  cast 
of  characters  Included  parents'  group  repre- 
sentatives, business  executives  and  founda- 
tion heads,  with  participation  by  Mrs. 
Ronald  Reagan.  At  first  blush,  it  looked  like 
an  exercise  In  worthy  futility.  It  turned  out 
to  be  something  quite  different. 

The  topic  of  drugs  and  children  Is  fairly 
absorbing  to  large  parts  of  this  country.  But 


few  issues  would  seem  to  be  worse  targets 
for  a  bigger  federtd  policy  initiative,  or 
Indeed  for  any  Initiatives  at  all.  First  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  to  do  about  the  prob- 
lem. More  important,  we  have  gone  through 
some  15  years  of  increasing  disagreement 
over  just  what  the  problem  is.  The  confu- 
sion began,  of  course,  with  the  countercul- 
ture, which  tried  to  legitimize  the  use  of 
drugs  other  than  alcohol.  The  countercul- 
ture phenomenon  Itself  was  as  short-lived  as 
such  fashions  usually  are,  but  by  the  time  It 
faded  It  had  left  our  disapproval  of  drugs  In 
a  seriously  weakened  state. 

We  were  all  still  against  heroin,  of  course, 
and  drug-related  muggings  In  the  streets, 
but  the  rest  of  the  lines  had  been  blurred. 
We  had  been  taught  the  difference  between 
hard  drugs  and  soft  drugs  and  had  learned 
that  using  a  drug  for  occasional  recreation 
Is  different  from  being  a  junkie.  Everyone 
had  heard  how  pot  was  less  hazardous  to 
the  health  of  the  rest  of  us  than  alcohol  or 
tobacco.  And  parents  were  told  that  they 
should  see  to  It  that  their  little  ones  learned 
to  use  their  drugs  of  choice  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

This  new  sophistication  Informs  many  of 
the  drug  education  programs  run  by  profes- 
sionals In  schools  and  other  community  In- 
stitutions. But  meanwhile,  in  the  past  few 
years,  something  largely  unheralded  has 
arisen  in  respsonse  to  the  situation:  parents' 
self-help  groups. 

These  groups  appear  to  be  a  truly  sponta- 
neous phenomenon.  But  they  now  have  a 
peak  organization,  the  National  Federation 
of  Parents  for  Drug  Free  Youth,  which 
claims  some  3,000  affllitate  groups  and 
offers  help  in  starting  new  ones.  And  the 
most  definite  message  its  members  delivered 
at  the  White  House  briefing  was  that  they 
do  not  like  the  language  in  which  many  of 
the  professionals  and  enlightened  opinion 
leaders  have  been  talking  about  the  chil- 
dren's drug  problem. 

William  Barton,  the  group's  president,  is 
at  pains  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  not  a  bimch 
of  Moral  Majorltarlans  sitting  around  con- 
demning this  generation's  sin  while  condon- 
ing Its  own.  "We  adopt  a  'noblame'  attitude 
toward  the  situation, "  he  states  repeatedly. 
They  fully  accept  the  seriousness  of  the  al- 
cohol abuse  problem,  and  they  are  less  con- 
cerned with  the  theoretical  evils  of  drugs 
than  with  concrete  effects  on  the  emotional 
development  of  adolescents.  But  they  won't 
go  for  the  Idea  that  parents  who  like  their 
beer  with  the  Sunday  afternoon  football 
game  give  up  the  right  to  raise  the  roof 
about  marijuana.  And  the  group  is  hardly 
retiring  In  Its  policy  ambitions. 

Its  members  encourage  anti-drug  educa- 
tion in  the  schools.  They  push  legislative 
acts  like  the  current  moves  among  states  to 
ban  the  sale  of  drug  paraphernalia  and  raise 
drinking  ages.  They  round  up  medical  and 
other  experts  to  shore  up  their  anti-drug 
case.  They  aim  to  put  on  the  pressure  to 
reduce  what  they  call  the  "do  drugs"  mes- 
sage spread  by  cultural  media  from  rock 
songs  to  advertising. 

Parents'  group  representatives  at  the 
briefing  described  these  activities  In  consist- 
ent phrases.  "We  had  thought  that  our  chil- 
dren used  drugs  because  of  our  neglect." 
said  one.  "We  were  told  that  marijuana  was 
harmless,  that  we  shouldn't  hassle  our  kids, 
that  we  were  hypocrites  If  we  drank  alco- 
hol." 

"The  government  policymakers  who 
thought  drug  use  was  here  to  stay,"  ran  a 
complaint,  "said  we  had  to  teach  kids  how 
to  "use  them  responsibly.'  This  was  part  of 


the  drug  education  programs.  Parents  seek- 
ing help  from  the  established  drug  counsel- 
ors got  this— and  the  message  that  it's  your 
fault.'  " 

'"We  have  moved  from  a  position  of  help- 
lessness," one  woman  summed  up,  "'to  a  pos- 
tlon  of  strength."  'There  has  been  a 
change,"  ran  another  version,  "from  a  feel- 
ing of  impotence  to  one  of  control  over  o»ir 
lives." 

These  people  are  moved,  of  course,  by  the 
concrete  reality  of  their  kids'  drug  problem. 
But  they  seem  moved  as  much  by  a  sense 
that  for  a  long  time,  opinion  leaders  have 
deprived  them  of  the  moral  right  to  deal 
with  it.  They  are  resentful  at  having  been 
told  that  what  they  perceived  as  a  momen- 
tous threat  was  not  such  a  big  deal,  and 
that  the  anger  they  felt  must  be  directed 
against  themselves.  This  meeting  was  not  a 
group  of  workers  from  the  helping  profes- 
sions telling  the  middle  class  what  is  good 
and  bad  for  it;  it  was  the  middle  class  trying 
to  take  back  this  piece  of  their  lives  from 
those  professionals  who  told  them  they 
were  helpless  to  control  It. 

The  techniques  they  propose— the  educa- 
tion efforts,  the  pressure  on  legislators,  the 
moral  suasion— may  of  course  be  only  mar- 
ginal In  their  effect  on  teen-age  drug  use. 
What  may  be  more  significant  Is  that  these 
people  are  organizing  in  a  mode  Tocqueville 
would  have  recognized  to  address  their 
problem  through  common  action  and 
mutual  encouragement.  It  Is  a  small  sign. 
But  after  decades  of  the  unraveling  of  the 
many  pieces  that  make  up  national  will,  it  is 
something  to  see  people  try  to  take  a  step 
toward  knitting  It  up  again.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
Senate  nile  XXVI,  I  am  herewith  sub- 
mitting, for  publication  in  the 
CoNGRESSONAL  RECORD,  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Conunerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
The  rules  follow: 

Rules  op  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation 

I.  meetings  op  the  committee 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee. Including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee,  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  Immediately  by  a  record 
vote  In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, when  It  Is  determined  that  the  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
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(enae  or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
elsn  relations  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure: 

(C)  will  tend  to  charce  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  the 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(D)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dls- 
cloae  any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tiSktlon  or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  In- 
tereats  of  effective  law  enforcement: 

<E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
trade  secrets  of  finanical  or  commercial  In- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
peraon  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees:  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  l)een  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  la  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person:  or 

(P)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

3.  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours  \n 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  In  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

4.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Committee. 

II.  QCORUMS 

1.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  official  action  of  the  Committee 
when  reporting  a  bill  or  nomination:  provid- 
ed that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  In 
making  a  quorum. 

2.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  as  may  be 
considered  by  the  Committee,  except  for  the 
reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomination:  provided 
that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

in.  FROZIKS 

When  a  record  vote  Is  taken  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  present,  a  member  who  is 
unable  to  attend  the  meetings  may  submit 
his  vote  by  proxy,  in  writing  or  by  tele- 
phone, or  through  personal  Instructions. 

rv.  BROAOCASTIMO  OP  RZAJMROS 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee. 
▼.  smcoMMrmn 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  alt 
with  any  subcommittee  during  Its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 


subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
chairmanship,  and  seniority  on  the  particu- 
lar subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily 
apply.* 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  TRADE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  I  Introduced  S.  2283,  the 
High  Technology  Trade  Negotiations 
Act  of  1982.  The  purpose  of  that  bill  Is 
to  provide  the  President  with  a  man- 
date to  move  forward  vigorously  in  ne- 
gotiations on  high  technology  trade. 

Today,  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  other  thoughtful 
readers  of  the  CoifORXssioNAL  Record 
to  an  article  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Robert  Samuelson.  Mr. 
Samuelson  outlines  clearly  the  Impact 
of  technological  change  on  interna- 
tional trade.  The  rapid  rate  of  such 
change  and  Its  swift  diffusion 
throughout  world  markets  pose  prob- 
lems for  our  international  trading 
system  that  we  must  immediately  ad- 
dress. For  the  sake  of  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  our  high  technology  indus- 
tries and  our  future  international  com- 
petitiveness we  must  act  now  to  reach 
international  agreements  on  rules  of 
free  trade  in  high  technology. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uelson's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows; 

Tkchholoot's  PROcans  Causxho  Tradk 

SHirrs 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

The  Perkln-Elmer  Corp.  of  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  makes  machines  that  make  small 
electronic  "chips."  It  sells  a  lot  of  these  ma- 
chines to  Japanese  companies.  With  the 
Perkln-Elmer  machines,  the  Japanese  then 
export  to  the  United  SUtes  and  wallop 
American  chip  firms. 

American  disillusionment  with  free  trade 
Is  that  simple.  It  reflects  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  U.8.  technological  superiority  is 
fast  waning.  Even  where  It  still  exists,  the 
superiority  sometimes  leads  (as  with  Perkln- 
Elmer)  to  perverse  results.  And  It  clearly  no 
longer  shields  the  United  SUtes  from  trade 
Injuries  by  minimizing  import  threats. 

It  Is  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  this  technological  change.  The  postwar 
trading  system,  devised  mainly  by  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  British,  rested  on  two  political 
pillars:  first,  relatively  full  employment  to 
dampen  protectionist  pressures  and,  second, 
strong  leadership  of  a  large  nation  (the 
United  States).  Both  are  now  disintegrating. 

To  see  the  United  States  as  a  technologi- 
cal laggard  is,  of  course,  nonsense.  The  U.S. 
labor  force  still  contains  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  scientist  and  engineers  of  any  non- 
Communist  country.  But  the  share  is  declin- 
ing, and  both  West  Germany  and  Japan 
spend  more  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct—2.2  percent  and  1.9  percent  respective- 
ly—on civilian  research  and  development 
than  does  the  United  States  ( 1.7  percent). 

More  Important.  Americans  have  only  re- 
cently recognized  such  changes.  Until  at 
least  the  mid-1970s,  the  prevailing  compla- 
cency about  the  permanence  of  U.8.  superi- 
ority promoted  an  expansiveneaa  about  the 


Internationa]  uses  of  technology.  Said  a 
trade  analyst.  "You  had  a  group  of  people 
who  thought  they  could  build  a  better 
world." 

The  consequences  were  not  entirely  self- 
less. U.S.  multinational  companies  spread 
around  the  globe— a  trend  that  was  seen  as 
spurring  economic  growth  and  friendship 
with  the  United  SUtes.  Foreign  students 
and  executives  could  freely  attend  American 
universities:  in  1980.  15,000  foreign  students 
studied  mathematics  and  computer  sciences 
in  U.S.  srhooU 

All  this  reflected  a  general  willingness  to 
share  technology.  Perhaps  the  most  dramat- 
ic episode  Involved  Bell  Laboratories'  inven- 
tion of  the  transistor  in  the  late  1940s.  For  a 
modest  $25,000  fee,  anyone  who  was  inter- 
ested could  attend  an  eight-day  symposium 
describing  what  the  transistor  could  do  and 
how  it  was  manufactured.  Twenty-five  U.S. 
and  10  foreign  firms  showed  up. 

The  upshot  Is  a  world  in  which  technology 
knows  few  national  borders.  A  new  process 
or  product  can  spread  quickly  to  almost  any 
place  with  the  technological  know-how  and 
economic  resources  to  put  it  to  use.  This 
occurs  through  countless  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding outright  theft,  multinational  com- 
panies, the  cross  licensing  of  patents  and 
joint  ventures. 

A  more  significant  channel  for  technology 
transmission  Involves  multinational  firms. 
In  their  early  years,  U.S.  multinationals 
tended  to  keep  their  best  products  and  tech- 
nologies home,  setting  up  foreign  plants  for 
older  producU.  Now,  Harvard  researcher 
Raymond  Vernon  finds  that  transfers  occur 
much  faster.  By  the  early  19708,  overseas 
production  started  within  a  year  of  U.S.  in- 
troduction on  nearly  two-fifths  of  innova- 
tions studied  by  Vernon. 

Only  dilemmas  flow  from  this  mobility  of 
technology.  The  example  of  Perkln-Elmer  is 
hardly  unique.  High-technology  exports  still 
buttress  the  U.S.  trade  balance,  but  they 
sometimes  Invite  more  Imports.  In  1981,  the 
trade  surplus  on  capital  Investment  goods 
totaled  145  billion:  a  third  of  American  tex- 
tile machinery  went  abroad,  a  fourth  of 
farm  equipment  and  a  fifth  of  welding 
equipment.  Meanwhile,  the  deficit  on  con- 
sumer goods  and  autos  was  t34  billion. 

Bottling  up  U.S.  technology  is  nearly  im- 
possible. In  many  high-technology  Indus- 
tries, executives  have  concluded  that  pat- 
enU  provide  little  protection.  Separate  pat- 
ents must  t>e  secured  in  each  country,  and 
defending  them  is  costly,  time-consuming 
and  sometimes  futile.  The  only  penalty  im- 
posed on  offending  firms  is  often  a  require- 
ment to  pay  licensing  fees. 

Even  if  practical,  restrictions  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  spread  of  tech- 
nological competence  means  that  U.S.  firms 
can  often  benefit  by  developments  else- 
where .  .  .  The  Xerox  Corp.  now  regularly 
exchanges  patent  licenses  with  Japanese 
rivals. 

The  political  repercussions  of  the  shifting 
technological  advantage  are  clear.  When  the 
United  SUtes  reigned  supreme.  American 
firms  and  workers  existed  comforUbly  in  a 
sellers'  market.  Now.  their  success  depends 
more  on  their  cost-competitiveness,  sales- 
manship and  ingenuity.  The  rivalry  is  as 
much  cultural  and  political  as  economic, 
Americans  see  themselves  as  having  to  con- 
form to  the  wage  levels,  work  habits  and  in- 
stitutional peculiarities  of  other  nations— 
and  they  don't  like  it. 

Japan  Is  the  first  example  of  this  new 
competition,  but  it  probably  won't  be  the 
last.  Besieged  American  firms  and  workers 
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increasingly  indentlfy  the  causes  of  their 
own  difficulties  in  the  unfamiliar  practices 
they  find  in  other  countries  economic  or  po- 
litical systems.  These  differences  are  then 
labeled  as  "unfair"  advantages  and  offered 
as  Justification  for  reUli£.tlon. 

Differences  are  plentiful,  but  their  signifi- 
cance Is  unclear.  Japan  has  protected  many 
key  industries,  including  chip  manufactur- 
ers. Imports  and  foreign  investments  were 
restricted  until  domestic  firms  were  com- 
petitive, making  import  penetration  by  U.S. 
firms  more  difficult.  But  defense  and  space 
contracU  gave  U.S.  chip  firms  a  head  start 
not  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese. 

The  real  source  of  trouble  lies  In  changed 
technological  realities.  If  this  is  plain,  what 
the  United  SUtes  will  do  about  it  is  not.  Fig- 
uring out  what's  wrong  vith  the  sUtus  quo 
Is  a  lot  easier  than  finding  something  better 
to  replace  it.* 


PCC'S  NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED 
RULEMAKING 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17,  1982,  Congressman  Timo- 
thy WiRTH,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection,  and  Pi- 
nance,  added  to  the  legislative  history 
of  S.  271,  the  Record  Carrier  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-130). 
by  including  a  portion  of  the  floor 
debate  that  had  been  Inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  Record.  In  the 
course  of  inserting  the  full  colloquy. 
Mr.  WiRTH  also  commented  on  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  that 
has  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  in  the 
course  of  implementing  that  statute. 
On  the  important  issue  of  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  interconnected 
traffic.  Public  Law  97-130  requires  the 
equitable  allocation  of  revenues  for 
the  provision  of  joint  and  through 
service.  I  am  concerned  that  Congress- 
man WiRTH's  remarks  may  have  ef- 
fects that  were  never  intended  by  me, 
nor  any  of  my  Senate  colleagues  when 
this  biU  was  enacted. 

Mr.  WiRTH  criticizes  the  PCC  for 
concluding  in  Its  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  that  no  discount  should  be 
employed  for  connecting  carriers.  Con- 
gressman WiRTH  goes  on  to  say  that: 

It  was  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  that 
some  appropriate  discount  should  be  given 
to  connecting  carriers,  because  recognition 
of  the  cost  savings  associated  with  providing 
connecting  service,  and  of  the  particular 
rate  structure  of  the  dominant  domestic 
record  carrier  Is  necessary  to  implement  the 
procompetltlve  mandate  given  the  Commis- 
sion as  [>art  of  the  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  legislative  history 
of  this  bill  clearly  Indicates  congres- 
sional intent  to  leave  such  a  determi- 
nation to  the  FCC  and  its  expert  Judg- 
ment, Neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  took  any  evidence  on  this  point, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  neither 
body  intended  nor  was  in  a  position  to 
make  a  binding  Judgment  as  to  wheth- 
er there  are  any  cost  savings  to  form 
the  necessary  basis  for  a  discount,  or 


how  much  those  cost  savings  amount 
to.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill,  I  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  pending  investigation  at 
the  FCC  on  this  discount  issue,  and 
would  have  declined  to  take  a  position 
on  it.  I  understand  that  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  at  the  FCC  has  recently 
made  a  finding  in  that  case.  These  are 
issues  the  FCC  must  resolve— not  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the 
FCC's  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
referred  to  by  Congressman  Wirth,  is 
"right,"  any  more  than  Congressman 
Wirth  or  I  would  be  in  an  informed 
position  to  call  it  "wrong."  What  I  can 
say  with  certainty  is  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  we  entrusted  to  the  expert 
judgment  of  the  FCC,  and  the  PCC 
should  call  this  one  as  it  sees  it.* 


WASTE  IN  THE  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT: WASTING  THE  CIVIL 
SERVANTS 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  "re- 
ductions in  force,"  RIF's,  are  sweeping 
across  this  Nation  like  brush  fire  that 
sweeps  through  a  rain  starved  forest. 
And  in  their  wake,  they  are  leaving 
just  as  much  damage  and  devastation. 
I  would  guess  that  just  about  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  has  a  personal 
tale  to  tell  about  a  constituent  who 
has  been  RIF'd.  On  Sunday,  Haynes 
Johnson  told  a  tale  of  his  own  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  Johnson's  tale 
was  about  a  friend  of  his,  about  that 
friend's  RIF,  and  about  the  RIP's  ef- 
fects on  that  friend  and  his  family. 
But  most  importantly,  the  tale  got 
into  the  real  heart  of  the  problem 
with  RIP'S — especially  the  kind  we 
have  been  seeing  lately.  Mr.  Johnson 
quoted  his  friend,  who  explained  it  so 
well: 

As  I've  said  to  you  before,  there  is  waste 
in  government.  There's  no  question  about  it. 
But  the  way  waste  has  been  addressed  is 
abysmal.  It's  ridiculous.  Two  administra- 
tions in  a  row  have  run  against  the  govern- 
ment worker.  What  they've  done  is  contrib- 
ute to  what  they're  trying  to  undo.  The 
danger  is  that  the  kind  of  milieu  we're  de- 
veloping now  In  the  government  could  be 
translated  into  a  much  larger  hurt  for  this 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  that  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  its  head.  Federal  spending 
reductions— bringing  the  economy 
under  control— are  a  priority  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress,  and 
rightfully  so.  There  can  be  arguments 
as  to  how  much  to  cut,  where  to  cut, 
when  to  cut.  But  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment that  the  burdens  of  sacrifice  re- 
sulting from  those  cuts  must  be  shared 
equaUy.  Additionally,  there  can  be  no 
argument  that  inefficient  cuts  should 
be  tolerated. 

There  is  a  certain  air  of  bitterness 
around  Washington  and  its  suburbs. 
Government  employees  feel  that  they 
are  being  singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  spending  reductions.  To  me,  that 


does  not  spell  equality  of  sacrifice. 
And,  it  does  not  make  sense.  If  you 
RIF'd  the  entire  Federal  civilian  work 
force,  you  would  only  be  reducing  the 
Federal  budget  by  about  6  percent. 
That  is  only  a  few  drops  in  a  leaky 
budget  bucket. 

More  telling,  however,  is  the  cloud 
gathering  in  the  air  about  Federal  em- 
ployment. Public  service  is  no  longer  a 
thing  to  strive  for;  in  fact,  it  is  fast  be- 
coming something  to  avoid  at  all  costs. 
As  Mr.  Johnson's  article  so  eloquently 
expresses,  this  is  the  one  result  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  afford.  This  is 
the  ultimate  in  inefficiency.  It  must 
stop  now,  before  we  reach  the  point  of 
no  return. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
would  greatly  benefit  from  reading 
and  taking  to  heart  the  Haynes  John- 
son column  of  this  past  Sunday.  I, 
therefore,  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28.  1982] 

Waste  im  thi  U.S.  Government:  Wasting 
THE  Civil  Servants 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Burke  Walsh  is  a  friend  of  long-standing, 
and,  as  always  with  true  friends,  it  doesn't 
really  matter  whether  you  continue  seeing 
each  other.  In  the  nature  of  our  busy  lives, 
years  have  passed  without  contact.  Still  we 
find  ourselves  easily  picking  up  the  threads 
of  the  old  friendship  when  thrown  together 
again. 

I  say  this  up  front  to  acknowledge  that 
what  I  write  about  Burke  here  is  colored  by 
that  personal  relationship. 

We  first  met,  as  members  of  the  same  pla- 
toon, falling  out  of  the  same  barracks 
during  infantry  basic  training  at  Indlantown 
Gap,  Pa.,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to 
recall.  Aside  from  being  ne^'  draftees  Just 
out  of  college,  we  had  other  things  in 
common,  among  them  an  Interest  In  history 
and  writing.  I  much  appreciated  his  wry  and 
humorous,  yet  thoughtful,  cast  of  mind.  We 
became  close.  Then,  in  the  way  of  the  Army, 
we  separated.  Burke  sUyed  in  the  infantry. 
While  I  made  a  bypass  for  further  artillery 
training,  he  went  directly  to  the  front  lines 
in  Korea.  Some  years  and  many  experiences 
later  we  found  ourselves  in  Washington, 
both  married,  starting  families,  and  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work.  Occasionally  our  paths 
would  cross;  more  often  they  would  not. 

I  recite  this  background  only  because  I 
have  known  him  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  talk  openly  about  the  pain- 
ful situation  In  which  he  now  finds  himself. 
He  agreed  to  do  so,  at  my  urging,  because  he 
knows  his  case  is  far  from  uncommon  and 
believes  useful  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
it.  Typically,  he  speaks  with  remarkably 
little  bitterness  and  smger,  considering  his 
circumstances,  and  from  a  broad  perspec- 
tive. 

His  story  deserves  telling  for  other  com- 
pelling reasons. 

Aside  from  the  personal  anguish  he  and 
his  family  are  experiencing,  the  example  of 
Burke  Walsh  illuminates  a  critical  public 
question:  the  working  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. It  underscores  one  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  blackest  marks,  the  mind- 
less wholesale  destruction  of  the  career 
public  service,  one  I  believe  will  cause 
damage  to  the  country  for  years  to  come. 
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Two  weeks  before  Christmas,  Burke  was 
Informed  he  would  be  dismissed  from  his 
federal  government  Job.  effective  New 
Year's  Eve. 

He  was  a  victim  of  a  sweeping  government 
reduction  in  force— or  RIP.  in  Washington 
parlance— sharply  cutting  back  the  Labor 
Department's  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  the  so-called  CETA  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  the  information  office 
in  which  he  was  working  was  being  drasti- 
cally reduced  in  size.  He.  and  others,  were 
out. 

The  dismissal  meant  more  than  the  loss  of 
his  $50,000.  Grade  15  government  Job.  with 
all  the  obvious  hardship  for  his  family,  the 
children's  education,  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  the  rest.  It  meant  the  end  of  a 
government  career  for  which  he  had  been 
recruited,  and  in  which  he  had  performed 
weU. 

And.  Burke  quickly  found  oat.  it  also 
meant  a  severe  problem  he  had  not  antici- 
pated. Including  his  Army  time,  he  has  17 
years  of  government  service,  three  years  shy 
of  qualifying  for  a  pension.  Yet.  under  the 
present  system,  he  will  not  be  eligible  for 
any  pension  payments  for  nine  more  years 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  62. 

What's  more,  he  has  found  the  govern- 
ment is  singularly  unconcerned  about  what 
happens  to  the  career  people  it  is  dismiss- 
ing, for  no  fault  of  their  own. 

'"To  my  knowledge."  he  says,  "there  is  ab- 
solutely no  real  assistance  that  you  get  once 
you  are  dismissed.  No  official  representative 
of  the  government  has  ever  contacted  me. 
There  has  never  been  any  official  prescrip- 
tion of  Jobs  or  availabilities  afforded  me 
from  the  government  for  placement.  There 
is  no  effort  by  the  government  to  help  me 
find  Jobs  in  private  industry  or  in  govern- 
ment. There's  no  government-wide  policy  to 
help  someone  in  my  circumstance,  and  that 
is  the  truth. 

"As  far  as  my  department  is  concerned, 
there  was  no  review  of  my  situation  taking 
into  consideration  the  length  and  effective- 
ness of  my  service.  No  one  ever  really  re- 
viewed to  see  what  kind  of  work  I  had  done. 
I  fitted  into  a  slot  that  was  official  and  I 
was  dismissed.  I  had  no  recourse  as  far  as 
that  dismissal  was  concerned.  There  was  no 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  I  was  what  In 
the  government  is  called  a  five-point  veter- 
sm.  My  wartime  service  in  Korea  did  me  no 
service  at  all.  There  was  no  panel  that  I 
could  go  to  and  say.  'Look.  I've  been  here 
for  17  years  counting  my  service  time. 
Maybe  you'd  like  to  take  a  look  at  this  thing 
and  ask  whether  you  really  intend  to  dis- 
miss senior  officials  in  their  fifties.  But  this 
was  not  done  for  me.  and  it  was  not  done  for 
anyone  as  far  as  I  know.'  " 

Recently,  a  number  of  news  stories  have 
recounted  the  obvious  personal  anguish  of 
people  suddenly  rlffed  from  government 
service.  Burke's  is  no  less  severe.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  expresses  the  hurt  more  elo- 
quently than  some.  He  always  was  good  at 
putting  feelings  into  words. 

"There's  a  perhaps  unnecessary  but  per- 
vading embarrassment  that  attends  this  sit- 
uation," he  says.  "There's  an  embarrass- 
ment that  you  personally  feel.  There's  an 
embarrassment  that  you  feel  with  your 
peers  and  your  family.  You  know  they're 
feeling  an  embarrassment  for  you  that  you 
try  to  avoid  as  far  as  your  dealings  with 
them  are  concerned. 

"You're  embarrassed  for  yourself,  and 
you're  embarrassed  for  them.  You  can't 
avoid  the  feeling  that  the  people  around 
you  have  the  feeling  that  there  was  some  in- 


adequacy on  your  part  that  led  to  your  dis- 
missal. You  failed  somehow.  You  failed 
them,  and  you  failed  yourself.  All  at  a  point 
in  your  career  when  you  can't  expect  to 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  failure.  You've 
done  all  the  right  things,  made  all  the  right 
moves.  You've  driven  yourself  to  this  point 
in  a  career— a  career,  not  a  Job — and  some- 
one comes  along  and  says  you've  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  but  now  you're  out.  And  people 
look  at  you  and  they're  embarrassed  for 
you.  and  you  are  for  yourself.  It's  a  two-way 
street,  and  it's  the  damnedest  two-way 
street  you've  ever  been  on. 

"I've  talked  to  people  on  the  phone  about 
this.  I've  talked  to  them  face  to  face  and. 
Haynes.  this  is  the  Ood's  honest  truth.  I've 
had  at  least  three  or  four  people  say  to  me. 
I  could  not  take  it.'  They  come  Just  short  of 
saying.  Burke.  I  don't  know  how  you 
haven't  put  a  bullet  in  your  head.'  " 

Burke  is  a  proud  man.  and  he  remains 
proud  of  what  the  government  has  been  and 
should  be. 

"I  come  from  a  family  that's  been  in 
Washington  for  135  years."  he  says.  "They 
came  here  from  Ireland,  through  Philadel- 
phia. My  great-grandfather  was  maltre  d'  in 
the  Wlllard  Hotel  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  a  Confederate,  friend  of  Jubal  Early. 
Used  to  go  out  in  the  weeds  and  talk  to  him. 
That's  the  last  time  that  we  had  a  subver- 
sive in  the  family  that  I  know  of.  All  of  our 
family  have  been— well,  we've  got  our  mili- 
tary heroes.  My  grandfather  and  his  group 
of  Emmett  guardsmen  charged  up  San  Juan 
HIU  with  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Uterally  did. 
One  of  the  few  people  that  actually  got  to 
shoot  a  Spaniard  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  He  went  on  to  the  Philippines.  My 
father  was  in  naval  Intelligence,  so  I  have 
all  kinds  of  Washington  credentials,  and 
rather  honorable  ones.  I  would  think. 

"I  have  a  background  that  gives  a  sense  of 
government.  I  didn't  work  for  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Jimmy  Carter  or  anyone  else. 
FYom  the  day  I  came  In.  I  felt  that  I  had  an 
obligation  to  the  United  States  government. 
And  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth,  I  feel 
the  United  States  government  has  let  me 
down,  because  I  never  broke  faith  with 
them.  I  was  encouraged  to  come  in.  They 
asked  me.  I  Joined  the  government  as  a 
career  station  in  life,  not  to  get  rich.  I  must 
confess,  I  Joined  it  for  the  security  of  gov- 
ernment, plus  the  fact  I  was  told  my  talents 
would  enhance  government. 

"As  I've  said  to  you  before,  there  is  waste 
in  government.  There's  no  question  about  it. 
But  the  way  waste  has  been  addressed  is 
abysmal.  It's  ridiculous.  Two  administra- 
tions In  a  row  have  run  against  the  govern- 
ment worker.  What  they've  done  is  contrib- 
uted to  what  they're  trying  to  undo.  The 
danger  is  that  the  kind  of  milieu  we're  de- 
veloping now  in  the  government  could  be 
translated  into  a  much  larger  hurt  for  this 
nation. 

"We've  got  to  stop  picking  on  the  govern- 
ment. First  of  all.  ^D€  created  the  govern- 
ment service.  This  nation  created  it.  It's  like 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  It's  an 
abiding  thing  there.  It's  part  of  the  United 
States.  It's  like  the  Army  and  the  Defense 
Department  which  are  held  in  such  rever- 
ence. It's  there.  It's  part  of  what  makes  this 
whole  thing  go.  Yet  we've  attacked  it  like 
it's  a  bastard  child.  If  we  don't  stop  this 
we'll  be  killing  ourselves. " 

I  would  not  air  Burke's  story,  nor  would 
he  want  me  to.  in  this  space  if  it  were  seen 
only  as  one  mou  personal  account  of  hard- 
ship, valuable  though  such  renderings  may 
be.  The  larger  point  involves  the  damage 
now  being  done  the  government  service. 


A  day  will  come,  if  it  isn't  already  here, 
when  the  United  States  will  need  its  most 
capable  citizens  to  serve.  How  can  the  gov- 
ernment possibly  expect  to  attract  such 
people  when  it.  and  its  highest  leaders,  treat 
them  so  miserably? 

To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.« 


SYMBOLS  OP  FAITH 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  everywhere  we  look,  we  see  evi- 
dence of  the  destructive  forces  that 
work  to  divide  men  and  nations  from 
each  other.  We  have  constantly  before 
us  some  new  example  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  And  it  is  no  wonder 
spirits  flag. 

In  such  times,  the  appearance  of  an 
exhibit  like  "Symbols  of  Palth"  can 
have  a  breathtaking  effect.  This 
unique  and  beautiful  exhibit,  now  on 
display  at  the  National  Geographic 
Society's  Explorers  Hall,  reminds  us  of 
the  common  heritage  of  the  world's 
three  great  monotheistic  religions:  Ju- 
daism. Christianity,  and  Islam.  And  it 
recalls  us  to  what  is  surely  the  most 
fundamental  duty  of  mankind:  To 
search  for  the  common  bonds  that  are 
capable  of  sustaining  our  common 
future. 

In  the  "Symbols  of  Palth"  exhibit, 
each  faith  is  represented  by  an  item  of 
artistic  and  cultural  significance:  The 
Jewish  Hanukah  menorah,  the  Chris- 
tian icon,  and  the  Muslim  prayer  rug. 
An  orientation  room  explores  the 
common  roots  of  the  three  religions 
and  some  of  the  symbols  they  share. 
Including  light,  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
the  hands. 

Since  its  opening  on  December  10, 
hundreds  of  visitors  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  elements  of  art,  history, 
and  religion  which  are  so  effectively 
combined  in  "Sjmibols  of  Palth."  The 
exhibit  has  not  only  refreshed  the 
spirits  of  its  visitors,  but  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  strengthening  ties 
sunong  the  three  religious  communi- 
ties of  the  greater  Washington  area. 

Organized  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee: Islam  Centennial  Fourteen  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  National  Geograph- 
ic Society,  the  exhibit  contains  objects 
lent  by  a  variety  of  organizations  in- 
cluding B'nai  B'rith  International,  the 
Textile  Museiun,  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Center  of  Greater  Washington, 
the  National  Cathedral,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution's  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Sena- 
tor of  Maryland,  the  Walter's  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Baltimore. 

Separately,  each  object  is  lovely  and 
Inspiring.  Collectively,  they  provide 
impressive  documentation  of  the  rich 
heritage  shared  by  all  three  faiths.  It 
Is  a  heritage  capable  of  sustaining  the 
peaceable  kingdom.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
build  that  kingdom. 

The  "Symbols  of  Palth"  exhibit  will 
close  on  April  18.  I  commend  it  to  the 
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attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
of  those  who  feel,  as  I  do.  the  need  to 
restore  the  soul  in  these  dispiriting 
times.* 


SOIL  EROSION  PREVENTION 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  Novemt>er  9.  1981.  I  introduced  S. 
1825.  a  soil  erosion  prevention  bill  de- 
signed to  end  Government  subsidies 
on  crops  grown  on  newly  plowed  frag- 
ile grasslands. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  Impor- 
tant measure,  a  great  deal  of  press  cov- 
erage has  focused  public  attention  on 
this  debate.  Among  the  various  edito- 
rials on  the  subject.  Colorado  Farm 
Bureau  President  Keith  Propst's 
monthly  column  rings  especially  true. 
The  Propst  family  has  been  farming  In 
eastern  Colorado  for  over  a  century 
and  his  column  lends  a  perspective  to 
the  Issue  that  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. That  Is.  that  the  plowing  of 
these  fragile  grasslands  In  such  mas- 
sive proportions  Is  destroying  our 
farmland. 

In  the  Immediate  future.  It  Is  the 
farmer  In  these  areas  that  will  suffer 
from  the  destruction  of  the  lands 
around  him.  but  In  the  long  run.  the 
suffering  will  be  worldwide,  among  all 
people  who  depend  on  the  American 
agricultural  system  for  their  food. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Propst's  excellent 
commentary  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  commentary  follows: 
Straight  Talk 
(By  Keith  Propst) 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  over  390,000 
acres  of  fragile  grasslands  on  the  eastern 
plains  of  Colorado  have  been  plowed  in  the 
last  three  years. 

This  is  a  startling  statistic  when  coupled 
with  the  fact  that,  in  the  same  period,  there 
has  been  an  oversupply  of  wheat  and  prices 
have  been  marginal,  to  say  the  least. 

Why  would  sandy  pasture  that  is  highly 
susceptible  to  wind  erosion  be  plowed  now? 
Much  of  this  land  Just  recently  had  recov- 
ered from  the  ravages  of  the  dust  bowl  of 
the  '30s. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  soil  conservation 
payments  and  years  of  tender,  loving  care 
had  finally  re-established  a  native  grass 
cover  to  this  soil  that  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  wind  and  drought  a  half  century  ago. 

Now  those  farmers  who  have  learned  to 
farm  the  government  much  more  skillfully 
than  the  soil  are  at  it  again,  destroying  in  a 
few  hours  what  has  taken  a  half  century  to 
establish. 

These  farmers  have  found  there  is  little 
discipline  built  into  government  farm  pro- 
grams. The  irresponsible  usually  are  reward- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  responsible  who  are 
trying  to  make  the  programs  work  right. 

The  thinking  goes  something  like  this: 
Raise  the  wheat.  If  there  is  a  surpliis.  the 
government  will  support  the  price.  If  there 
Is  a  disaster,  they  will  pay  disaster  pay- 
ments. Next  year,  if  they  require  set  aside, 
I'll  set-aside  the  blowouts  because  they 
don't  raise  anything  anyway.  If  all  else  fails, 
they  will  pay  conservation  payments  to 
reseed  it  to  grass. 


If  1  get  a  good  crop  going,  I'll  sell  to  some 
unsuspecting  Canadian,  German  or  Arab 
and  let  him  worry  about  it.  Besides,  I'll  get 
capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  the  land. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  that  has  been  sce- 
nario. 

There  is  a  bill  being  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Senator  William  Armstrong  that 
would  change  all  of  that.  It  simply  states 
that  if  fragile  grasslands  that  have  not  been 
farmed  in  the  last  10  years  are  plowed,  they 
are  Ineligible  for  all  government  prices  sup- 
ports and  disaster  payments. 

The  Colorado  Farm  Bureau,  at  its  conven- 
tion in  Colorado  Springs  in  December,  took 
action  which  supports  this  position.  As  a 
result  of  our  recommendation,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  adopted  a 
similar  position. 

We  defend  to  the  end  the  rights  of  private 
property.  If  a  man  owns  a  piece  of  land,  he 
should  be  able  to  do  what  he  wants.  Howev- 
er, If  as  a  result  of  his  bad  management  he 
destroys  other  people's  property  by  dust 
and  land  erosion,  he  should  be  responsible 
for  the  damage  done.  Our  first  responsibil- 
ity as  farmers  is  to  lie  good  stewards  of  the 
land  and  to  pass  it  on  to  future  generations 
in  at  least  as  good  condition  as  it  was  passed 
to  us. 

Government  farm  programs  that  encour- 
age Irresponsibility  must  be  changed. 

As  one  crusty  old  rancher  on  the  eastern 
plains  put  it,  "it  is  time  to  take  away  the 
cookies."* 


U.S.  SALES  OP  SOPHISTICATED 
WEAPONS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  5  weeks 
ago.  33  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  joined  me  in  sending 
a  letter  to  President  Reagan  express- 
ing our  deep  concern  about  the  possi- 
bility of  U.S.  sales  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  Jordan,  and  calling  upon 
the  President  to  declare  Immediately 
and  publicly  that  any  such  proposal 
would  not  be  developed  until  after  the 
administration  had  had  thorough, 
comprehensive  consultations  with 
Congress. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the 
past  5  weeks  has  diminished  that  con- 
cern. On  the  contrary— I  have  received 
letters  from  two  administration  offi- 
cials which  confuse,  rather  than  clari- 
fy, the  administration's  position  on 
the  issue.  In  his  carefully  worded 
letter  to  me  of  March  23,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  wrote  that— 

There  has  been  no  change  in  our  military 
supply  relationship  with  Jordan  and  that 
Secretary  Weinijerger  returned  from  Jordan 
with  no  new  arms  requests. 

That  is  not  the  same  as  saying  there 
are  no  plans  afoot  to  sell  sophisticated 
arms  to  Jordan,  and  not  at  all  the 
same  as  making  an  unequivocal  state- 
ment that  the  administration  agrees 
to  Involve  Itself  In  the  widest  range  of 
congressional  consultation  and  public 
discussion  before  proceeding  with  a 
proposal  that  will,  without  doubt,  pro- 
voke an  unnecessary  and  divisive  con- 
frontation with  Congress. 

In  a  March  26  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle, Georgetown  University  Prof.  Wil- 


liam V.  O'Brien  lists  a  number  of  rea- 
sons not  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  proposed  sale— not  the 
least  of  which  Is  what  Professor 
O'Brien  calls  "the  perpetuation  and 
acceleration  of  a  technological  arms 
spiral  In  the  Middle  East." 

In  an  equally  articulate  criticism  of 
another  lU-deflned  and  hastily 
thought-through  piece  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Middle  East  policy  puzzle. 
Thomas  Dine  and  Aaron  Rosenbaum 
forcefully  condemn  the  recent  decision 
to  remove  Iraq  from  the  list  of  nations 
supporting  International  terrorism— 
apparently  to  pave  the  way  for  sales  of 
militarily  useful  equipment  which 
does  not  require  prior  congressional 
approval.  As  Mr.  Dine  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
baum accurately  point  out.  nothing 
the  Saddam  Hussein  regime  has  done 
In  the  past  12  months  has  diminished 
its  unwavering  opposition  to  Israel's 
very  existence  or  Its  support  for  the 
Iraqi  proxy  In  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  the  terrorist  Arab  Lib- 
eration Front.  Indeed,  as  Senator 
BoscHWiTZ  pointed  out  last  Wednes- 
day, the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice undertook  a  study  which  listed  at 
least  a  dozen  acts  of  terrorism  claimed 
by  Iraq-backed  terrorist  groups  In  the 
past  2  years. 

I  commend  these  two  articles  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Two  Mistakes:  Betriensimg  Iraq  .  .  . 

(By  Thomas  A.  Dine  and  Aaron  D. 
Rosenbaum) 

Suddenly,  like  the  footprint  Robinson 
Crusoe  discovered,  the  tracks  of  a  policy 
begin  to  appear.  First  came  word  of  the  vic- 
tories Iranian  suicide  squads  had  achieved 
over  Iraqi  army  units.  Then  reports  of  a 
rapprochement  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
mullahs  in  Iran.  Leaks  to  the  press  recount- 
ed the  weapons  and  spare  parts  Iran  has 
been  able  to  purchase  from  a  variety  of 
countries.  They  also  documented  Iran's  re- 
newed campaign  to  destabilize  the  conserva- 
tive sheikdoms  and  kingdoms  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Then  came  the  announcement  that 
the  United  States  had  removed  Iraq  from 
the  list  of  nations  supporting  international 
terrorism.  Within  days,  a  trial  balloon  was 
floated  speculating  on  what  arms  and  sup- 
plies the  United  States  might  now  be  able  to 
provide  to  Iraq. 

It  appears  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  attempting  to  woo  Iraq  and  to  take  its 
side  in  the  war  with  Iran— a  conflict  that 
Iraq  started. 

Three  approaches  are  converging:  the  ad- 
ministration's anti-Soviet  drive,  its  move  to 
stabilize  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  approach 
to  Arab-Israeli  peace.  But  a  tilt  toward  Iraq 
will  much  more  likely  hurt  U.S.  interests  in 
these  areas  than  promote  them. 

Iraq  is  doomed  to  lose  its  war  with  Iran. 
This  is  not  Just  because  the  Iraqi  strong- 
man, Saddam  Hussein,  calculated  incorrect- 
ly that  the  Iranian  regime  would  collapse 
when  he  struck  In  September  1980.  It  is  not 
Just  because  Iraq's  army  has  proved  to  be  no 
more  competent  against  Persians  than  it 
was  against  Kurds  or  Israelis.  Rather,  Iraq 
must  lose  because  the  Iranians  have  a  clear 
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purpose  verging  on  fanaticism:  even  when 
they  were  losing,  the  ayatoUahs  showed 
none  of  the  pragmatism  and  "good  sense" 
that  are  the  Indispensable  precursors  of  an 
admission  of  defeat. 

The  current  war  of  attrition  is  an  empiri- 
cal win.  for  the  Iranians  know  that  the 
longer  Saddam  Hussein  Is  bled  in  his  war. 
the  surer  are  the  chances  that  the  Iraqi 
army  will  overthrow  him. 

America's  siding  with  Iraq,  then,  will  not 
change  the  political  outcome  of  the  war.  It 
will  certainly  not  send  a  message  to  the  mul- 
lahs, who  demonstrated  with  the  seizure  of 
the  American  hostages  their  utter  contempt 
for  the  United  States.  Favoring  Iraq  will 
give  a  powerful  argxunent  to  Iranians  favor- 
ing closer  ties  to  the  one-time  Soviet 
"Satan,"  and  to  Soviet  diplomats  now  offer- 
ing blandistvments  to  suspicious  mullahs.  It 
will  also  give  Iran  a  public  justification  for 
Increasing  Its  subversion  of  the  Oulf  sheik- 
doms. 

The  administration  is  moving  toward  the 
Incredible  point  of  rapprochement  with  Iraq 
because  Washington's  petrodiplomatlc  com- 
plex of  Arablsts,  oil  executives.  Internation- 
al contractors  and  bankers  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  Image  of  Iraq  as  moving 
away  from  the  Soviets"  and  "not  all  that 
radical." 

Curiously,  this  was  an  early  Carter  admin- 
istration fantasy,  beginning  In  1977,  when 
the  rulers  In  Baghdad  began  to  make  major 
Industrial  purchases  In  Western  Europe. 
They  also  moved  to  replace  Egypt  as  the 
leader  of  the  Arab  world— this  after  having 
led  the  campaign  to  suspend  Egypt  from  the 
Arab  League  at  the  two  Baghdad  confer- 
ences. With  the  demise  of  the  shah  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  (an  event  in 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  used  Iraqi  facilities), 
Saddam  Hussein  began  to  publicly  condemn 
the  presence  of  any  superpower  In  South 
Asia  and  the  Persian  Oulf. 

Iraq's  promoters  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  national  security  adviser  Zbigniew 
Brzezlnski,  drastically  misread  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Intentions.  Iraq  opposed  a  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  the  Persian  Oulf  because  Iraq  Itself 
wanted  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  shah. 
Iraq's  opposition  to  America's  own  policies 
in  the  area  was  undiminished.  Iraq  accepted 
the  slightly  less  maximalist  Arab-Israel 
"peace"  plank  at  the  Baghdad  conferences 
because  It  was  by  this  means  that  Iraq  could 
co-opt  leadership  of  the  Arab  mainstream. 
In  his  remarks  to  the  second  conference, 
Saddam  Hussein  specifically  reserved  Iraq's 
right  to  oppose  Israel's  very  existence.  What 
he  pledged  was  to  suspend  efforts  to  over- 
throw Arab  regimes  that  publicly  disagreed. 
This  was  hardly  genuine  moderation. 

Iraq  today  may  appear  less  visibly  sup- 
portive of  terrorism  and  leas  outspoken 
against  Israel.  This  is.  however,  solely  the 
product  of  the  regime's  preoccupation  with 
both  the  war  with  Iran  and  Iran's  renewed 
effort  to  stir  up  Iraq's  Shi'lte  majority 
against  the  secular-but-Sunni  Moslem 
ruling  group  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Iraq  still 
supports  Its  proxy  In  the  PLC,  the  terrorist 
Arab  Liberation  Front,  as  well  as  the  Arab 
Organization  of  the  15th  of  May.  Moreover. 
Iraq  remains  a  violent  and  paranoid  place. 
Saddam  Hussein  rules  through  terror. 

In  essence.  Iraq  represents  as  bad  a  politi- 
cal Investment  as  the  United  States  could 
make.  Iraq  cannot,  will  not,  help  us.  Likely, 
it  cannot  even  help  Itself. 

(Thomas  A.  Dine  Is  executive  director  of 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Aaron  O.  Rosenbaum  Is  president  of  a 
Washington  consulting  firm.) 


.   .  .  AUCIIfG  JOROAlf 

(By  William  V.  O'Brien) 

Supporters  of  Israel  are  concerned  over 
possible  U.S.  arms  aid  to  Jordan  in  the  form 
of  mobile  Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
F16  fighters.  Adnan  Abu  Odeh,  Jordan's 
minister  of  information,  derides  Israel's  ap- 
prehensions and  charges  that  they  are  a  di- 
version to  mask  her  "provocative "  policies 
["Israel's  'Fear'  of  Jordan."  op-ed.  March  71. 
The  Issues  in  this  debate  reach  far  beyond 
the  implications  of  any  particular  case  of 
U.S.  arms  assistance  to  an  Arab  nation. 

The  debate  began  with  speculation  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  and  his 
aides  that  mobile  Hawk  missiles  and  F16 
fighters  might  be  offered  to  Jordan  as  pari 
of  a  policy  of  strengthening  our  "moderaie" 
Arab  friends  and  discouraging  their  flirta- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  Feb.  15, 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  and  the  Is- 
raeli Knesset  registered  their  strong  disap- 
proval of  these  suggestions.  President 
Reagan  then  assured  the  Israelis  that  their 
"qualitative  edge"  would  always  be  main- 
tained and  that.  In  any  event,  Washington 
was  not  currently  considering  any  new  re- 
quests from  Jordan  for  arms. 

Nevertheless,  the  debate  continues,  and 
Jordan  apparently  does  in  fact  want  these 
arms.  In  this  debate  several  points  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  those  committed  to  a 
lasting  U.S.-Israeli  security  relationship. 

First,  assurances  and  guarantees  easily 
become  "scraps  of  paper."  The  U.S.  assur- 
ance that  Israel  will  retain  a  "qualitative 
edge"  Is  Judged  continuously  in  the  light  of 
U.S.  actions.  The  trends  are  disturbing  for 
Israel,  e.g..  the  1978  Israel-Egyptian-Saudi 
Jet  "package"  deal,  the  conditions  of  which 
have  already  been  broken  with  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  Saudi  F15s:  and  the  1981 
AW  ACS  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia.  What  may 
be  only  a  gleam  In  the  eyes  of  a  Pentagon 
planner  today  may  lead  to  another  reduc- 
tion In  Israel's  "edge"  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

Second,  mere  "defensive"  weapons  sys- 
tems may  have  offensive  uses,  depending  on 
the  strategic  context.  ""Defensive "  mobile 
Hawks  provide  anti-aircraft  protection  for 
ground  forces  that  may  attack  under  their 
cover,  as  In  the  Egyptian  attacks  In  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.  It  Is  particularly  ominous  that 
the  ""defensive"  Hawk  missiles  contemplated 
for  Jordan  would  permit  It  to  cover  one- 
third  of  the  total  airspace  over  Israel.  F16s, 
of  course,  are  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
weapons. 

Third,  a  self-styled  Arab  "moderate"  state 
may  be  a  ""confrontation"  state,  as  Jordan 
Is.  Jordan  would  not  be  in  its  present  predic- 
ament had  It  not  foolishly  attacked  Israel  in 
1947.  It  is,  moreover,  questionable  Just  how 
"moderate"  Jordan's  behavior  would  have 
been  had  it  defeated  Israel  then. 

Fourth.  Arab  moderate  sUtes  that  threat- 
en to  take  their  arms  business  to  the  Soviets 
should  be  viewed  as  less  than  moderate  by 
Americans.  In  any  event,  one  strives  to 
recall  what  Jordan  has  done  lately  that 
would  elicit  our  admiration  and  expanded 
military  support.  Jordan's  most  noteworthy 
policies  have  been  subversion  of  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  and  active  support  of  a 
murderous  Iraqi  regime  in  its  war  of  agres- 
sion against  Iran. 

Fifth,  Jordan's  charge  that  Israeli  pro- 
tests camouflage  Its  hegemonic  policies  does 
not  stand  examination.  Israel's  actions, 
which  Arabs  term  aggressive  and  expansion- 
ist, have  consistently  been  taken  in  reaction 
to  clear  and  present  threau  to  lu  security, 


notably  in  1956,  1967,  1973  and  in  the  incur- 
sions into  Lebanon. 

Jordan  accuses  Begin  of  weakening  Arab 
moderation  and  encouraging  Arab  radical- 
ism. However,  from  Jerusalem's  standpoint 
there  is  often  little  difference  between  mod- 
erate and  radical  Arab  policies  towards 
Israel.  It  is  as  appropriate  for  Begin  to 
recall  that  the  forces  of  Jordan.  Iraq,  Syria 
and  Saudi  Arabia  may  confront  Israel  with 
9.000  tanks.  1.400  first-line  aLTraft  and 
6,000  heavy  artillery  pieces  as  It  Is  for 
Reagan  to  fomulate  U.S.-NATO  security  re- 
quirements in  terms  of  dealing  with  the 
total  order  of  battle  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces. 

Sixth,  Jordan's  charge  that  the  furor  over 
the  arms  to  Arabs  Issue  is  simply  a  cover-up 
for  a  long-predicted  Israeli  offensive  in  Leb- 
anon is  unpersuas'.ve  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Israel  does  not  require  any  diversions  to 
mask  actions  that,  if  taken,  would  be  Justi- 
fied on  their  merits.  The  PLO  buildup  with 
Soviet  heavy  ariillery,  mobile  missile 
launchers,  SAMs,  tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  dating  back  to  early  1981, 
provides  ample  reason  for  Israel  to  contem- 
plate defensive  measures  In  Lebanon  against 
terrorists  with  an  increasing  conventional 
war  capability.  Israeli  restraint  since  the 
July  24,  1981,  cease-fire,  following  the  devas- 
tating attacks  by  the  PLO  with  this  Soviet 
weaponry  on  northern  Israeli  population 
centers.  Is  proof  that  no  new  move  will  be 
made  unless  It  Is  truly  necessary  for  Israel's 
basic  security. 

Finally,  the  most  crucial  point  in  this 
matter  Is  that  the  United  States,  by  Its  ad 
hoc,  incremental,  ultimately  mindless,  dan- 
gling of  military  aid  before  the  Arab  "mod- 
erates," contributes  to  the  perpetuation  and 
acceleration  of  a  technological  spiral  in 
Middle  East  arms  races.  The  very  continu- 
ation of  this  spiral,  irrespective  of  U.S.  in- 
tentions and,  certainly,  of  U.S.  assurances 
and  guarantees  to  Israel,  cuts  steadily  into 
Israel's  "qualitative  edge." 

If  the  process  continues,  plucky  little 
Arab  '"moderates"  may  become  encouraged 
to  Join  forces  and  try  their  luck  again  at  de- 
feating the  "Zionist  entity.'"  It  Is  not  Israeli 
propaganda  but  the  most  obvious  fact  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  that  one  defeat  for 
Israel  will  remove  the  "problem"  forever.* 


CANADIAN  DIVERSION  OP  U.S. 
CARGO  AND  THE  MILWAUKEE 
RAILROAD 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
(jame  to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  first 
issues  I  dealt  with  was  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  It  was  a 
very  important  issue  for  Montana, 
since  its  demise  had  a  negative  effect 
on  transportation  faculties  and  costs 
in  Montana.  It  left  Montana  served  by 
only  one  railroad,  the  Burlington 
Northern,  and  resulted  in  the  Isolation 
of  many  small  communities  which  had 
relied  on  the  Milwaukee  to  export 
Montana  wheat  and  other  products. 

But,  the  matter  is  not  over  yet;  the 
struggle  over  the  Milwaukee  contin- 
ues. I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
Insert  in  the  Rxcord  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  In  Forbes  magazine 
which  was  most  interesting.  It  reports 
that  the  Canadian  National  Railroad 
is  apparently  maneuvering  to  gain  con- 
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trol  of  the  Milwaukee.  This  effort  is 
supported  by  some,  opposed  by  others. 
Those  in  opposition  are  traditional 
U.S.  port  authorities  which  are  threat- 
ened by  the  competition  of  possibly 
lower  shipping  rates,  and  by  specula- 
tors who  want  to  make  a  quick  dollar 
by  selling  off  the  Milwaukee's  assets 
regardless  of  the  harm  this  might  do 
to  Montana  and  other  Northwestern 
and  Midwestern  consumers  and  users. 

It  is  my  view  that  in  today's  very 
competitive  world  market.  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  must  always  seek 
the  best,  lowest  cost  service  available. 
Whenever  possible,  these  should  be 
U.S.  owned  and  operated  facilities. 
However,  when  such  U.S.  preference 
results  in  what  some  claim  is  as  much 
as  a  50-percent  increase  in  costs,  a 
denial  of  rational  geographic  trading 
patterns,  and  presumably  a  reduction 
of  our  competitiveness,  I  believe  we 
must  be  reasonable.  In  any  event,  I 
plan  to  watch  very  closely  these  devel- 
opments, and  if  I  see  a  way  which  will 
substantially  reduce  costs  for  Montana 
shippers,  I  will  be  ready  to  help  in 
whatever  way  I  can  to  assure  that  a 
fair  arrangement  is  worked  out.  After 
all,  a  quick  look  at  a  map  will  confirm 
that  ostensibly  at  least,  Canada  and 
the  Great  Lakes  are  a  more  rational 
port  and  shipping  route  for  the  North- 
em  Tier  States  than  many  other  ports 
or  waterways. 

It,  therefore,  would  appear,  on  the 
surface  at  least,  that  bills  such  as  H.R. 
3637  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
Northern  Tier  States  seeking  ways  to 
reduce  already  exorbitant  shipping 
costs  for  their  products.  To  make  our- 
selves competitive,  we  do  not  increase 
regulation  and  bureaucracy;  indeed, 
perhaps  instead  we  should  investigate 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
its  operations.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  how  much  its  decisions  are 
made  in  resr>onse  to  eastern  port  inter- 
ests rather  than  to  national  or  non- 
coastal  State  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  the  arti- 
cle from  Forbes  magazine  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Closing  trz  Ring 
(By  Lisa  Gross) 

Smokestack  America:  Its  very  heart  is  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  over  which  great  quantities  of 
ore,  grain,  coal,  petroleum  and  steel  are 
shipped.  To  some,  the  heartland  Is  dying. 
Canadians  see  It  otherwise.  State-owned  Ca- 
nadian National  Corp.,  with  $4.2  billion  (Ca- 
nadian) 1981  sales,  through  its  subsidiar- 
ies—Canadian National  Railway  and  De- 
troit-based Orand  Trunk  Corp.— and  its  18% 
investment  in  the  CAST  container  group, 
has  been  building  up  Its  traffic  from  the 
U.S.  Midwest  and  Northeast  via  the  Oreat 
Lakes.  Now.  with  the  proposed  merger  of 
Orand  Trunk  with  the  Ijanlunpt  Chicago  ti 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  the  Canadians  seem 
alMUt  to  place  an  armlock  on  Oreat  Lakes 
traffic. 

The  rail-sea  network  today  comprises  an 
arc  of  rails  and  containerized  shipping 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  ends  of  the 


Oreat  Lakes.  CN  Rail  covers  the  Canadian 
territory,  and  Orand  Trunk  covers  the  east- 
em  lakes  via  three  of  its  railroads:  the 
Orand  Trunk  Western;  Detroit,  Toledo  <b 
Ironton;  and  Duluth,  Winnipeg  and  Pacific. 
CAST  North  America  Ltd.,  which  moves 
containerized  freight  from  the  U.S.  Midwest 
and  Northeast  to  Europe  via  the  Port  of 
Montreal,  Is  a  key  part  of  this  setup. 

Thus,  if  CN  can  bring  off  the  pairing  of 
Orand  Trtink  Western  with  the  Milwaukee 
Road,  it  would  slip  a  noose  around  northern 
import/export  shipping.  Incredible?  Consid- 
er this:  Exports  through  Canadian  ports 
were  up  to  $1.3  billion  (U.S.)  in  1979,  from 
$460  million  in  1974.  According  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  In  1979  Canadi- 
an ports  diverted  $3.4  billion  in  container- 
ized cargo,  bound  to  and  from  northern 
Europe,  from  U.S.  points.  The  Port  of  Mon- 
treal reported  moving  238.000  20-foot  equiv- 
alency containers  in  1980,  up  from  128,000 
in  1977.  Meanwhile,  cargo  for  Europe  that 
formerly  was  shipped  from  the  Port  of  Bal- 
timore is  down  25.7%,  from  1.47  million  tons 
to  1.09  million,  costing  the  port  some  $33 
million  last  year.  Says  Richard  Lidlnsky.  di- 
rector of  tariffs  for  the  port:  "Most  of  the 
decrease  Is  attributable  to  Canadian  diver- 
sion and  CAST  operations." 

Why  would  U.S.  companies  ship  through 
Montreal?  Because  rates  can  be  as  much  as 
50%  cheaper.  Intermodal  freight  haulers 
(moving  via  truck,  rail  and  ship)  like  CN 
have  to  abide  by  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission rates  on  their  U.S.  leg,  but  they  can 
adjust  their  door-to-door  intermodal  rates 
to  shippers  on  the  oceangoing  end.  Since 
CAST'S  cargoes  exit  North  America  from  a 
Canadian  port,  regulated  U.S.  maritime 
rates  don't  apply. 

Naturally,  CAST'S  American  competitors 
are  upset.  Organizations  like  the  North  At- 
lantic Ports  Association  are  lobbying  for  leg- 
islation in  Congress  that  would  force  CAST 
and  other  Canadian  freight  haulers  to 
charge  American  rates  on  U.S.-originated 
shipments.  But  the  big  Canadians  have  pow- 
erful U.S.  allies:  OM  and  DuPont  are 
against  the  bill,  as  is  the  State  Department, 
which  worries  about  angering  the  Canadi- 
ans. 

CN  seems  unworried  about  angering  the 
Americans.  "I  don't  know  why  the  American 
railways  have  never  been  as  active  in  the 
import/export  container  business  as  Canadi- 
an railways,"  says  CEO  Robert  Bandeen,  51, 
in  his  brisk,  Ontario-Scots  burr.  "We  could 
take  traffic  into  Chicago  and  beat  the  pants 
off  American  railways  coming  out  of  New 
York  or  Boston."  He  paid  $10.2  million  In 
1976  for  18%  of  CAST,  which  has  earned 
$8.5  million  In  dividends  for  CN. 

What  CAST  gave  CN  on  interm(xlal  ship- 
ping the  Milwaukee  Road  could  contribute 
on  interstate  shipping.  With  the  Milwaukee 
as  a  partner.  Orand  Trunk's  maximum  east- 
west  haul  would  Increase  from  334  miles  to 
800,  its  longest  north-south  haul  from  175 
miles  to  1,000.  And  It  would  no  longer  have 
to  hand  over  freight  from  Its  Duluth,  Win- 
nipeg and  Pacific  to  the  Soo  Line  (owned  by 
CN's  privately  held  rival,  Canadian  Pacific), 
the  Burlington  Northern  or  the  Chicago  &. 
North  Western,  Last  year  DWP's  inter- 
change traffic  revenues  at  Duluth  were 
$37.5  million. 

Bandeen  Is  a  man  remarkable  for  having 
brought  profitable  operations  to  a  state- 
owned  railroad  that  hadn't  seen  black  ink  in 
52  years.  He  became  president  in  1974. 
promising  then  to  put  CN  into  the  black 
and  to  resign  within  eight  years.  He  did  it: 
CN  was  profitable  by  1976,  and  Bandeen 


gave  Ills  resignation  to  the  board  January 
25.  Earlier,  he  had  straightened  out  the 
Orand  Trunk  while  serving  as  its  president 
and  made  It  profitable  after  20  years  of 
losses. 

A  tough-minded  businessman.  Bandeen 
first  got  the  politicians  in  Ottawa  to  take 
over  CN's  moneylosing  intercity  passenger 
service.  Then  he  straightened  out  CN's  fi- 
nances and  won  a  recapitalization  of  the 
company  from  the  Canadian  Parliament.  He 
will  leave  a  multibilllon-dollar  ten-year  ex- 
pansion program  and  a  request  that  the  gov- 
ernment allow  CN  to  sell  public  shares  up  to 
his  successor,  probably  Vice  President  R.  R. 
Latimer. 

If  the  Canadian  National  is  to  acquire  the 
Milwaukee  Road  for  Its  expanding  U.S.  rail 
network.  It  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with 
Wall  Street's  Oppenheimer  iSc  Co.  A  group 
Including  current  Oppenheimer  Chairman 
Jack  Nash,  former  Chairman  Leon  Levy, 
and  resident  railroad  expert  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Patrick  Cestaro  controls  36.8%  of  Chi- 
cago Milwaukee  Corp.  common  stock,  worth 
some  $46  million.  Last  month  Levy  and 
Nash  took  seats  on  the  holding  company 
board. 

Bandeen  says  he  resigned  for  personal 
reasons,  but  word  in  Canada's  financial  cir- 
cles Is  that  a  publicly  held  U.S.  company 
will  lure  him  to  the  States  beginning  April 
1.  With  tilm  gone,  perhaps,  U.S.  railroad 
men  competing  for  shipping  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region  can  breathe  a  little  easier.  A 
tough  competitor  has  left  the  field. 

Having  purchased  Milwaukee  stock  since 
1979.  the  Oppenheimer  group  stepped  up  Its 
buying  last  year,  paying  as  much  as  $69.75  a 
share  in  December  for  the  bankrupt  rail- 
road. What  does  Oppenheimer  see?  First, 
there  is  the  liquidation  value  of  the  rail- 
road's assets,  put  conservatively  by  compet- 
ing railroads  at  $700  million— $285  per 
share.  Second,  Oppenheimer  would  like  the 
Milwaukee  corporate  shell  and  Its  more 
than  $400  million  in  tax  credits  to  shelter 
the  earnings  of  six  public  companies  the 
brokerage  firm  tias  acquired  since  1977. 
These  include  Havatampa  Corp.  of  Tampa. 
Fla..  a  wholesale  distributor  of  tobacco 
products,  and  Checker  Motors  Corp.  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

But  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  trustee- 
former  Illinois  Oovemor  Richard  Ogilvie— is 
fighting  to  keep  the  railroad  operating.  He 
filed  a  second  reorganization  plan  for  the 
Milwaukee  with  federal  bankruptcy  court 
last  September  15.  The  stock  market  react- 
ed immediately  by  dropping  Chicago  Mil- 
waukee's price  from  66%  to  43%. 

Would  a  sale  of  the  railroad  to  CN's 
Orand  Trunk  subsidiary  provide  a  compro- 
mise? Possibly,  but  no  price  has  been  public- 
ly offered  and  the  Oppenheimer  board 
members  continue  to  see  their  best  return 
in  a  breakup.  That  might  be  overl(X)klng  the 
fact  that  in  a  liquidation  Milwaukee's  6.750 
employees  would  have  first  rights  to  the 
assets  for  their  severance  pay.  The  bill  could 
come  to  $169  million. 

"If  Orand  Trunk  bought  the  Milwaukee, 
that  wouldn't  be  a  problem,  since  It  will  be 
an  ongoing  company."  says  OT  Assistant 
Vice  President  Robert  Walker  helpfully. 
"They  can  have  the  holding  company.  We 
Just  want  the  railroad."  Oppenheimer,  pre- 
sumably, knows  that  and  is  waiting  for  its 
price.* 
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OUTYEAR  TAX  INDEXING 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
two  recent  editorials  underscore  why 
outyear  tax  indexing  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  Important  tax  reform  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  major  tax  bill. 

Written  into  the  1981  tax  cut  bill 
was  a  provision  that,  starting  in  1985, 
three  key  items— tax  bracltets.  person- 
al exemptions,  and  the  standard  de- 
ductions—would be  adjusted  each 
year,  in  the  taxpayer's  favor,  to  reflect 
the  inflation  rate.  This  is  tax  indexing. 

Columnist  Louis  Rukeyser  said: 

While  It  got  considerably  less  attention 
than  President  Reagan's  plan  for  three- 
year,  across-the-board  tax  cuts,  the  tax  in- 
dexing provision  was  potentially  of  much 
greater  value  to  the  typical  taxpayer,  par- 
ticularly those  In  lower  iJid  middle  Income 
groups.  •  •  *  Indexation  promised  that  the 
Income-tax  system  would,  for  once  in  our 
lives,  be  on  the  level,  ending  the  present 
system  whereby  the  government's  own  In- 
flation annually  pushes  Its  citizens  Into 
ever-higher  tax  brackets,  with  ever-lower 
buying  power. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  echoes 
that  line: 

Indexing  was  one  of  those  pleasant  sur- 
prises •  •  *  that  emerged  from  the  welter  of 
tax-cut  proposals  In  1981.  •  *  *  Whether  out 
of  conviction  or  In  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind. 
Congress  did  Just  what  needed  doing  and 
therefore.  In  these  critical  days,  merits 
strong  support  from  those  It  benefited— all 
300  million  of  them. 

Tax  indexing  is  clearly  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  editorials  which  I 
submit  for  the  Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Denver  Post.  Mar.  16,  19831 

LAWMAXXRS  RKAOT  To  RclfKGB  ON  PUTTnU 

Tax  Bkhxtit 
(By  Louis  Rukeyser) 

Don't  look  now.  but  Washington  is  quietly 
getting  ready  to  take  away  the  best  tax  ben- 
efit you  never  got. 

That  benefit  Is  so-called  tax  indexing,  a 
fancy  name  for  a  simple  Idea;  the  govern- 
ment should  have  to  ask  for  a  tax  Increase 
when  It  wants  one,  and  not  be  able  to  let  in- 
flation do  Its  dirty  work  for  It. 

Written  Into  the  1981  tax  bill  was  a  provi- 
sion that,  starting  In  1985.  three  key  Items- 
tax  brackets,  personal  exemptions  and  the 
standard  deduction— would  be  adjusted  each 
year,  in  the  taxpayer's  favor,  to  reflect  the 
Inflation  rate. 

While  It  got  considerably  less  attention 
than  President  Reagan's  plan  for  three 
year,  across-the-board  tax  cuts,  the  indexing 
provision  was  potentially  of  much  greater 
value  to  the  typical  taxpayer,  particularly 
those  In  lower  and  middle  income  groups. 
The  tax  "cuts,"  Indeed,  could  turn  out  to  be 
very  much  less  than  that,  by  the  time 
you've  factored  In  inflation,  dramatically 
rising  Social  Security  taxes  and  the  tissorted 
excise  Increases  to  which  concern  over  the 
federal  deficit  may  lead  us.  But  indexation 
promised  that  the  income-tax  system  would, 
for  once  In  our  lives,  be  on  the  level,  ending 
the  present  system  whereby  the  govern- 
ment's own  inflation  annually  pushes  Its 
citizens  into  ever-higher  tax  brackets,  with 
ever-lower  buying  power. 

Don't  count  on  It.  Signs  are  mounting 
ominously  that,  becaase  of  lack  of  public 


understanding  of  the  Importance  of  this 
change.  It  Is  likely  to  be  an  early  victim  of 
Washington's  preoccupation  with  budget 
balancing  through  tax  Increases,  rather 
than  spending  cuts.  (Indeed.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Donald  Regan  openly  conceded  the 
other  day  that  "indexing  we'd  discuss." 
adding  pointedly  that  It  "wasn't  part  of  the 
Presidents  original  package  "  and  neglecting 
to  mention  that  Reagan  nonetheless  proud- 
ly took  credit  for  the  Indexing  provision.) 

What's  going  on?  First.  Just  what  would 
Indexing  cost?  The  Treasury  last  year  esti- 
mated that  Indexing  would  lower  federal 
tax  recelpU  by  $8.6  billion  In  fiscal  1985  and 
$33.7  billion  the  following  year;  If  the  infla- 
tion rate  remains  below  what  It  was  last 
summer,  however,  those  estimates  are  far 
too  high.  Whom  would  Indexing  benefit? 
Everybody,  essentially,  because  the  tax 
system  would  be  fairer  and  more  honest 
(legislators  would  have  to  call  a  tax  increase 
a  tax  increase— and  not  take  It  under  the 
table,  as  an  automatic  Inflation  bonus).  But. 
most  of  all.  Indexing  would  help  lower- 
income  people:  lnflatlon-lnduc»d  "bracket 
creep"  is  more  common  with  them  because 
tax  brackets  are  closer  together  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  scale,  and  personal  ex- 
emptions are  proportionally  more  Impor- 
tant. 

With  aU  the  talk,  largely  fraudulent 
though  It  may  have  been,  about  how  most 
of  last  year's  tax  cuts  amounted  to  "welfare 
for  the  rich,"  you  might  think  there  would 
be  more  media  outcry  about  the  threat  to 
welsh  on  Indexing,  which,  according  to  a 
1980  study  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  would  have 
twice  as  much  Impact,  on  taxpayers  making 
$10,000  as  on  those  making  $50,000.  But. 
unless  the  public  wakes  up  soon,  an  almost- 
unnoticed  throat  cutting  seems  in  prospect. 

I  talked  about  this  with  one  of  the  coun- 
try's top  experts  on  indexing,  and  was  dis- 
turbed to  find  that  he  shared  my  concern 
that  the  average  taxpayer  was  about  to  be 
betrayed.  Francis  M.  Oaffney,  national  tax 
director  of  the  Main  Hurdman  accounting 
firm  and  a  member  of  the  indexation  task 
force  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  told  me  that  although 
he  was  "firmly  convinced"  that  the  present 
system  "can  be  inequitable  and  repressive 
on  low  and  middle  income  taxpayers."  It  wUl 
be  "difficult"  to  keep  the  promised  relief 
"since  Indexing  will  stop  making  available  to 
our  federal  government  the  continuation  of 
increasing  amounts  of  tax  revenue  without 
the  necessity  of  passing  specific  laws  to 
raise  that  revenue. " 

"It  will  only  be  maintained.  "  Gaffney 
warned,  "if  there  Is  a  greater  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  American  voters  of  index- 
ing and  the  Impact  It  will  have  on  the  tax 
burden  borne  by  them." 

Are  you  mad  enough  to  let  your  Congress- 
man know  that  you,  at  least,  are  aware  of 
what  Indexing  could  mean— and  determined 
to  get  It,  as  promised,  at  last? 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Mar.  16, 

1983] 

Tax  IirorxiNG:  Hold  That  Line 

Business  columnist  Louis  Rukeyser  calls  It 
"the  best  tax  benefit  you  never  got."  Which 
may  prove  no  very  far-fetched  notion,  be- 
cause the  bom-agaln  budget  balancers  are 
zeroing  in  on  tax  Indexing. 

Ted  Kennedy  mentioned  It  on  television 
the  other  day,  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion—which  originally  saw  indexing  as 
something  to  do  later,  rather  than  in  the 
first  Inning  of  play— gives  hints  of  being 


open  to  the  closing  of  this  large  "tax  ex- 
penditure." 

Before  Congress'  Indian  givers  start 
whooping  around  the  fire.  It  Is  well  to  re- 
flect on  what  we're  talking  about.  Indexing 
means  that,  beginning  in  1985,  Individual 
income  taxes  will  be  adjusted  to  prevent 
"bracket creep. " 

If  you're  a  taxpayer,  you  hardly  need 
more  explanation.  Up  goes  Inflation;  up  go 
salaries;  up  go  federal  taxes,  but  even  faster: 
Such  is  the  dismal  and  costly  progression. 

It  all  geU  down  to  this:  The  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  rewarxling  Itself  for  Its  Inability 
or  unwillingness  to  cure  Inflation.  The  more 
Inflation  the  more  taxes.  And  It's  automatic. 
The  pusillanimous  politician  need  not  go  to 
the  hustings  to  explain  how  he  voted  In  the 
national  interest  to  Increase  taxes.  If  this  is 
not  taxation  without  representation,  then 
how,  pray,  may  the  definition  realistically 
be  formulated? 

The  wrong  will  be  righted  shortly  (unless 
Sen.  Kennedy's  tongue  proves  more  persua- 
sive than  his  personal  example  as  a  balancer 
of  budgets).  For  Instance,  suppose  in  fiscal 
1984  inflation  rises  10  percent.  Then  the 
lowest  tax  bracket,  now  $3,400  to  $5,500, 
would  rise  from  $3,740  to  $6,050. 

The  way  Republican  Sen.  John  Chafee  ex- 
plained this,  in  opposing  Indexation  l%st 
year,  was:  "What  this  measure  does  Is  create 
a  whole  new  class  of  citizens  who  can  shrug 
at  inflation.  "  The  fatuity  of  the  senator's 
remark  needs  time  to  sink  In.  "Class  of  citi- 
zens"? He  is  talking  of  everybody.  "Shrug  at 
inflation"?  That  Is  Congress'  specialty,  not 
the  nubllc's. 

Indexing  kills  the  goose  that  lays  Con- 
gress' golden  eggs.  Smidl  wonder  that  the 
buslness-as-usual  set  on  Capitol  Hill  wants 
Indexing  killed  instead. 

Indexing  was  one  of  those  pleasant  sur- 
prises-like the  liberalization  of  eligibility 
for  Individual  Retirement  Accounts— that 
emerged  from  the  welter  of  tax-cut  propos- 
als In  1981.  Here  were  injustices  that  needed 
righting;  but  the  general  supposition  was 
that  Congress  wouldn't  have  the  courage. 

Whether  out  of  conviction  or  in  a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind.  Congress  did  Just  what 
needed  doing  and  therefore.  In  these  critical 
days,  merits  strong  suppori  from  those  It 
benefited— all  300  million  of  them.* 


FELIX  MORLEY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Felix 
Morley  and  I  arrived  on  the  campus  of 
Haverford  College  in  the  fall  of  1939. 
Although  the  time  of  our  arrival  was 
the  same,  the  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent. He  was  returning  to  his  alma 
mater  as  president  and  I  was  entering 
as  a  freshman  in  the  class  of  1944.  It 
was  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, 
but  we  had  a  long  history  of  family  as- 
sociation. His  father,  a  professor  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
brought  his  gifted  sons  to  the  "Crows 
Nest"  in  the  Catoctln  Mountains  in 
Frederick  County.  The  Morleys  were 
friends  of  my  grandparents  and  shared 
many  interests  with  them  in  addition 
to  the  cool  mountain  air.  Thus  my  in- 
troduction to  Felix  Morley  had  an 
aura  of  continuity  about  it,  so  we  soon 
attained  a  warm  level  of  friendship 
and  communication  that  survived  for 
over  40  years. 
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Even  so,  it  was  not  until  I  read  his 
memoir  "For  the  Record"  that  I  truly 
appreciated  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
his  interests  and  his  experience.  Since 
his  death,  I  have  reread  some  of  the 
passages  that  seem  pertinent  and 
timely,  and  I  thought  other  Senators 
woiad  find  them  interesting  and 
useful. 

He  writes: 

I  found  It  disturbing  when  ardent  admir- 
ers of  Ayn  Rand  argued  that  economics 
should  be  wholly  concerned  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  profits  and  not  at  all  with  ques- 
tions of  social  morality.  .  .  . 

That  sentence  surely  contains  a 
lesson  for  our  times.  And  these  para- 
graphs contain  a  sermon: 

At  Haverford.  and  inquiry  showed  the 
same  at  many  other  institutions,  one  could 
graduate  without  understanding  the  princi- 
ples of  balance  and  restraint  on  which  this 
republic  was  based. 

It  was  Insufficiently  emphasized  that  the 
American  system  of  government  Is  funda- 
mentally dependent  on  individual  and  offi- 
cial morality  for  Its  operation.  "Virtue",  In 
the  memorable  words  of  John  Adams,  "is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  republic."  Without 
virtue,  in  the  old  Roman  sense  of  civil  cour- 
age and  sincerity,  this  noble  experiment 
would  gradually  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
complacent  and  corrupt,  with  the  former 
too  materialistic  and  indifferent  to  restrain 
the  latter.  The  trend  toward  really  "demo- 
cratic" government,  regarded  by  most  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  with  undisguised  appre- 
hension, could  only  hasten  this  deteriora- 
tion and  decay.  Remove  the  sense  of  Individ- 
ual responsibility  from  American  life  and 
the  repubUc  would  soon  lose  all  Its  fragile 
distinction  in  world  history. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  lost  an  ex- 
traordinary citizen  with  the  death  of 
Felix  Morley.  His  observations  about 
our  society  and  its  future  are  a  solid 
legacy  to  be  preserved  with  care.* 


that  provision  was  left  to  the  expert 
judgment  of  the  FCC.  Neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  took  any  testi- 
mony on  this  issue,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  the  original  authority  of 
this  legislation,  neither  body  intend- 
ed—nor was  in  a  position— to  make  a 
binding  judgment  as  to  whether  there 
are  any  cost  savings  on  which  to  base  a 
discount  or  the  amount  of  such  sav- 
ings. In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  delib- 
erations on  S.  271,  I  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  pending  investigation  by 
the  FCC  of  this  discount  issue,  and 
specifically  declined  to  take  a  position 
on  it.  This  is  an  issue  that  the  Com- 
mission must  resolve,  not  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
FCC's  actions  referred  to  by  Congres- 
man  Wirth,  are  right,  any  more  than 
Congressman  Wirth  or  I  would  be  in 
an  informed  position  to  call  it  wrong. 
What  I  can  say  with  certainty  is  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  Congress  entrust- 
ed to  the  expert  judgment  of  the  FCC, 
and  the  FCC  should  exercise  its  judg- 
ment accordingly.* 


THE  RECORD  CARRIER 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  17,  1982,  Congressman  Tim- 
o"rHY  WiR"rH,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection,  and  Fi- 
nance, inserted  a  statement  in  the 
CoNGRKSSiONAL  RECORD  4591,  Stating 
that  he  had  inadvertently  omitted  a 
portion  of  the  floor  debate  on  S.  271. 

In  his  Statement.  Mr.  Wirth  also 
criticized  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  (FCC)  proposed  imple- 
mentation of  the  statute.  Specifically, 
Congressman  Wirth  argued  that— 

It  was  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that 
some  appropriate  discount  should  be  given 
to  connecting  carriers,  because  recognition 
of  the  cost  savings  associated  with  providing 
connecting  service,  and  of  the  particular 
rate  structure  of  the  dominant  domestic 
record  carrier  is  necessary  to  implement  the 
procompetltlve  mandate  given  the  Commis- 
sion as  pari  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  97-130  re- 
quires the  equitable  allocation  of  reve- 
nues for  the  provision  of  joint  and 
through    service.    Implementation    of 


REFORM  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS 
OF  STAFF 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  David  Jones, 
commented  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
needed  a  lot  of  changing  in  the  way 
the  organization  was  run,  in  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do,  in  what  they 
were  accomplishing  and  not  accom- 
plishing. It  took  a  lot  of  courage  for 
General  Jones  to  say  this  and  now  it  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  courage,  a  lot  of 
brains,  and  a  lot  of  ingenuity  for 
people  interested  in  this  subject  to 
come  up  with  answers  that  this  coun- 
try must  have  if  we  are  to  have  a  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  really  amounts  to 
something  In  our  efforts  to  keep  the 
country  prepared. 

General  Meyers.  Chief  of  the  Army, 
has  written  articles  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  that  are.  I  believe,  the 
first  to  have  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject by  men  high  in  command  of  their 
psutlcular  military  organizations.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  many  other  com- 
manders and  people  Interested  In  this 
problem  will  put  down  on  paper  exact- 
ly what  they  think  should  be  done  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  because  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  will  have  to  act 
on  this  subject  and  I  want  to  see  us 
prepared. 

I  ask  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

The  JCS— How  Mucv  Reform  Is  Needed? 

(By  General  Edward  C.  Meyer,  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army) 

An  excellent  case  for  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
been  made  by  General  David  C.  Jones.  His 
recommendations    echo    a   well-established 


pattern,  as  the  accompanying  boxes  make 
clear.  His  Is  but  the  latest  expression  of  a 
frustration  long  felt  by  senior  military  offi- 
cers—for all  the  reasons  cited  by  General 
Jones— that  there  must  be  a  better  way  to 
shape  alternatives  and  to  provide  the  best 
possible  military  advice.  VlrtuaUy  every  seri- 
ous student  and  practitioner  has  recom- 
mended that  the  JCS  be  strengthened.  The 
near  unanimity  of  their  views  can  no  longer 
be  ignored,  particularly  in  the  light  of  grave 
new  dimensions  to  the  problem  of  national 
seciirity. 

The  Soviets  understand  full  well  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  enjoys  clear  nuclear 
superiority.  Their  new  nuclear  prowes.s, 
combined  with  other  radically  Improved 
Soviet  military  capabilities,  lends  them  new 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  mount  and  sus- 
tain a  rapid  offensive,  nuclear  or  conven- 
tional. Indeed,  after  two  decades  of  sus- 
tained build-up,  the  Soviets  may  now  believe 
they  can  conduct  simultaneous  and  sus- 
tained offensive  military  operations  in  sev- 
eral theaters. 

The  West  has  not  responded  firmly  and  In 
a  united  fashion  to  this  challenge.  A  care- 
fully nurtured  and  sophisticated  Soviet  po- 
litical offensive  and  growing  Western  revul- 
sion to  a  defense  build-up.  particularly 
among  the  youth,  have  considerably  weak- 
ened the  old  consensus  based  on  traditional 
notions  of  how  to  defend  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

Overshadowing  these  factors  is  the  sharp 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  pace  of 
warfare: 

A  revolution  .  .  .  [changing]  the  whole 
scale  and  tempo 

Warning  times  are  vanishing  .  .  .  making 
timely  reaction  difficult. 

These  words  of  President  Eisenhower, 
true  in  1958  when  the  sequencing  of  conven- 
tional operational  phases  was  measured  in 
weeks  and  months,  are  even  more  compel- 
ling today  when  some  scenarios  allow  only 
days,  perhaps  hours,  for  decision  and  reac- 
tion. 

Domestically,  the  explosion  of  lawmaking 
and  regulation-writing  in  the  '70s  has  great- 
ly complicated  the  development  of  a  coher- 
ent defense  posture.  Additionally,  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  appointed  and 
elected  leadership  and  the  growth  in  Con- 
gressional staffs  have  had  an  impact  on  the 
time  available  for  the  Individual  Chief  to 
direct  his  Service.  The  Chiefs  have  even  less 
time  for  strategic  reflection  or  attention  to 
the  responsiveness  of  the  JCS  system. 

Fortunately,  we  now  appear  to  be  begin- 
ning a  serious  reexamination  of  the  role,  or- 
ganization, and  functioning  of  the  JCS.  In 
the  process,  we  should  examine  the  even 
broader  Issue  of  whether  the  nation's  civil- 
ian leaders  receive  the  best  possible  advice 
from  their  military  experts.  The  challenges 
our  nation  faces  today  and  the  prospects  for 
more  demanding  challenges  in  the  critical 
years  ahead  require  that  the  reforms  we  fi- 
nally adopt  cure  the  ills  of  the  system. 
Strong  medicine  Is  needed.  Various  Inad- 
equacies in  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  have  been  addressed  but  were  not  fully 
corrected  by  a  series  of  amendments  over 
subsequent  years.  We  now  have  a  35-year 
patchwork  of  law,  custom,  and  shibboleth. 

My  own  professional  judgment  is  that  the 
changes  urged  by  General  Jones,  while 
headed  in  the  right  direction,  do  not  go  far 
enough  to  correct  what  ails  the  JCS.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  consider  the  feasibility  of 
changes  beyond  the  ones  proposed  by  Gen- 
eral Jones  creating  a  stronger  Chairman 
and  Joint  Staff.  We  must  find  a  way  to  pro- 
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vide  better  balanced,  sotinder.  and  more 
timely  advice  from  senior  Service  profes- 
sionals In  addition  to  strengthening  the 
Chairman  and  the  Joint  Staff. 

THX  cxmiKitci  or  wak 

The  historical  context  of  the  problem 
goes  back  much  further  than  1947,  to  the 
GlvU  War  when  President  Lincoln  brought 
Into  being  the  "unified  command"  which 
eventually  won  the  war.  Since  then  reform- 
ers have  tried  every  20  or  30  years  to  institu- 
tionalize a  better  mechanism  for  planning 
and  directing  the  military  esUbllshment. 
but  none  fully  succeeded.  What  is  notable  is 
that  each  wave  of  reform  followed  the 
trauma  of  war  and  each  sought  to  pre\ent 
In  the  future  the  troubles— sometimes  disas- 
ters— encountered  in  devising  and  executing 
national  strategy.  Thus,  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury reforms  were  the  product  of  the  plan- 
ning debacle  of  the  Spanish -American  War. 
the  1920  reforms  reflected  our  World  War  I 
experience. 

Today,  war  is  too  devastating,  the  cost  of 
war-making  machinery  too  expensive,  the 
likely  warning  time  too  short  for  us  to  await 
another  lesson.  We  must  not  delay  until 
after  World  War  III  to  create  the  command 
■tructure  needed  to  fight  it.  nor  can  we 
defer  any  longer  those  reforms  which  If  In 
existence  today  are  likely  to  help  prevent 
war. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  dates  back  to 
the  committee  of  heads  of  Services  we 
adopted  in  1942.  emulating  the  British.  The 
bureaucratic  latticework  of  the  '208  and  '308 
erected  a  facade  of  cooperation  over  well- 
protected  Service  prerogatives,  which  quick- 
ly gave  way  under  pressures  of  wartime  re- 
ality. With  all-out  war  facing  the  President. 
he  began  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Chiefs.  The  continuous  dialogue 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Chiefs  re- 
sulted In  sound  military  directives  from  on 
high  so  indispensable  to  victory.  The  key  to 
this  system  was  frequent  access  by  the  mili- 
tary to  the  decisionmaking  bodies  of  govern- 
ment, both  executive  and  legislative.  That 
access  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  the  ex- 
perience of  war  demonstrated  anew  the 
need  for  combined  cross-Service  planning. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Chiefs  esUb- 
llshed  their  credibility  as  trusted  military 
advisors  in  World  War  II. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
'408  are  not  those  of  the  SOs.  The  geo- 
graphical separability  and  remoteness  of 
the  combat  theaters,  coupled  with  limited 
overlap  In  the  technologies  employed  by 
each  Service,  allowed  the  national  leader- 
ship to  parcel  out  theater  responsibilities 
using  traditional  Service  roles.  Resources 
constraints  such  as  we  face  today  were  of 
minimal  consideration  at  the  national  level. 
American  Industry  concentrated  on  war  pro- 
duction: conscription  provided  manpower 
for  90  Army  and  six  Marine  divisions,  an 
8,200-8hlp  Navy  (Including  98  carriers),  and 
79,000  aircraft  (roughly  equivalent  to  1,097 
tactical  wings  today).  Defense  was  alloted 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Gross  National 
Product.  Such  abundance  obviated  the  kind 
of  Inter-Servlce  competition  for  scarce  re- 
sources we  know  today,  with  the  draft  on 
stand-by.  with  defense  allocations  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  ONP,  and  with  many  disincen- 
tives for  industry's  participation  In  defense. 

POSTWAK  CHAtXXNGKS  AND  LXGISLATIOH 

Aiter  World  War  II.  the  urgenclea  which 
had  supported  wholehearted  Joint  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  at  the  top  disappeared. 
What  remained  were  underlying  sources  of 


wartime  Inter-theater,  Intra-theater,  and 
Inter-Servlce  disputes;  Nlmlti  vs.  MacAr- 
thur.  Navy  vs.  Army,  Pacific  vs.  Europe.  Ad- 
ditionally, our  postwar  alliances  generated 
new  requirements  for  starkly  different  envi- 
ronments of  threat  and  geography.  New 
technological  developments  offered  weapons 
systems  whose  capabilities  blurred  the  ac- 
cepted boundaries  among  Service  roles  and 
missions.  Renewed  Interest  in  domestic  pro- 
grams greatly  reduced  defense  resources.  It 
was  hardly  an  environment  supportive  of 
Inter-Servlce  harmony.  President  Eisenhow- 
er's message  to  Congress  In  1958  pointed  out 
the  path  to  pursue: 

.  .  .  Separate  ground,  sea.  and  air  warfare 
is  gone  forever.  If  ever  again  we  should  be 
involved  In  war.  we  will  fight  it  in  all  ele- 
ments, with  all  Services,  as  one  singly  con- 
centrated effort.  Peacetime  preparation  and 
organizational  activity  must  conform  to  this 
fact. 

AM  IMPmrSCT  LAW 

The  first  effort  toward  a  more  Integrated 
defense  establishment  was  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

That  act  also  formally  established  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  council  of  advisors 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  military  policy,  organization,  strat- 
egy, and  plans. 

At  the  same  time,  members  of  that  coun- 
cil, the  Service  Chiefs,  were  told  to  retain 
their  departmental  responsibilities  to  orga- 
nize, equip,  and  train  their  forces.  Foremost 
of  these,  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
Is  his  direct  responsibility  "...  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army,  Its  preparedness  for  military  oper- 
ations, and  plans.  .  . 

It  should  not  therefore  be  surprising  that 
the  four  Service  Chiefs  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  sit  down  three  times  a  week  and 
act  as  a  corporate  body  against  some  of  the 
very  remedies  they  individually  were  seek- 
ing to  apply  within  their  respective  Services, 
nor  were  the  oft  made  criticisms  of  their  de- 
liberations without  a  strong  element  of  un- 
fairness. Given  budgets  which  provide  for 
less  than  minimum  defense  needs,  the 
Chiefs  often  found  themselves  unable  to  act 
responsibly  In  their  Joint  role  except  to  the 
detriment  of  legitimate  Service  require- 
ments. This  "dual-hattlng, "  dlcuted  by  law, 
confers  real  power  with  the  Service  Chief 
hat  and  little  abUity  to  influence  policy, 
programming,  and  budget  issues  with  the 
Joint  hat.  This  is  the  root  cause  of  the  ills 
which  so  many  distinguished  officers  have 
addressed  these  past  35  years. 

The  Act  of  1947  has  been  successively 
amended  to  grant  Increased  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  build  up  the 
Joint  Staff  and  the  Chairman  of  the  JC8. 
But  while  centralized  civilian  control  over 
the  proceas  of  determining  defense  re- 
sources materialized,  structural  changes  for 
the  JCS  were  minor,  largely  coametlc.  The 
JCS.  while  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  conceive,  plan,  and  organize  a  defense 
founded  on  a  unified  command  structure, 
has  never  been  provided  the  means  to  real- 
ize these  plans.  In  particular,  they  continue 
to  lack  real  linkages  with  the  resource  allo- 
cation process. 

The  1947  legislation  as  amended  In  1068 
might  have  worked  If  the  only  threat  to  our 
national  values  was  a  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Europe.  The  planning  world,  however.  Is  far 
more  complex:  In  conjunction  with  o\jr 
allies  we  must  be  able  to  respond  to  legiti- 
mate national  Interests  In  many  regions  of 
the  world.  The  central  problem  for  a  coher- 


ent defense  program  is  funding  the  right 
balance  of  mutually  supporting  Service 
forces  to  meet  the  full  array  of  likely  con- 
tingencies. As  currently  worked  In  the  re- 
source allocation  proceas  today,  we  do  not 
make  a  true  horizontal  examination. 
Rather,  we  focus  on  single  Services  or  on 
functions— vertical  slices— which  in  aggre- 
gate yield  less  than  what  might  otherwise 
be  attainable.  Solid  linkages  must  be  forged 
between  likely  contingencies  and  resources 
if  we  are  to  minimize  risk  In  the  future. 

All  of  this  accounts  for  a  long  thread  of 
continuity  In  the  critiques  of  Generals 
Bradley.  Gavin.  Taylor,  and  Jones.  They  are 
not  alone.  Almost  from  Its  Inception  the 
JCS  has  been  a  magnet  for  critical  studies. 
There  have  been  at  least  nine  such  efforts 
during  the  past  12  years  alone.  As  General 
Jones  notes,  each  new  Administration  cus- 
tomarily revisits  the  national  security  appa- 
ratus and  its  decision-making  process.  Un- 
fortunately, only  evolutionary  adjustments 
occurred  in  the  wake  of  these  efforts,  and 
change  targeted  at  fundamental  shortcom- 
ings of  the  JCS  has  been  absent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resource  manage- 
ment process  within  DoD  has  been  a  favor- 
ite area  for  structural  change:  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Planning.  Programming,  and  Budget- 
ing System  (PPBS).  Zero  Base  Budgeting; 
and  the  current  Defense  Resources  Board. 
Evidently  the  motivation  has  been  stronger 
toward  efficient  management  rather  than 
the  development  of  effective  military  plan- 
ning. The  latter  could  only  result  from 
much  greater  Interplay  between  the  Joint 
military  and  civilian  leadership.  Simply  put. 
the  basic  Issue  of  aligning  Service  program- 
ming and  expenditures  to  the  requirements 
of  unified  command  planning  has  been  Inad- 
equately treated. 

CRrmilA  POB  CHAMOI 

The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent JCS  structure,  or  any  other  we  might 
examine,  lies  In  how  well  it  serves  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Defense  establishment,  and  the 
Congress  with  timely  and  thoughtful  advice 
on  issues  regarding: 

Policy:  objectives,  goals,  restraints,  and  in- 
sights; 

Strategy;  concepts,  global  Interrelation- 
ships, direction,  and  warnings: 

Planning:  force  development,  options,  and 
range  of  realistic  alternatives  together  with 
risks; 

Assessments:  key  national  security  Issues, 
arms  control,  security  assistance,  regional 
defense  policies,  and  the  like; 

Priorities:  based  on  operational  needs:  dis- 
cipline the  PPBS;  and 

Resources:  money,  men,  and  material  of 
war  In  a  Joint  or  unified  context. 

Against  these  criteria,  how  Is  the  current 
system  Judged?  Criticism  from  civilian 
xDithin  Dtfente  comes  from  many  directions: 

We  badly  need,  and  have  not  had.  a  coher- 
ent overall  military  view  about  such  matters 
as  strategy  and  forces.  Partly  as  a  result,  a 
gaggle  of  kibitzers  has  formed  throughout 
government  on  these  questions.  .  .  .  The  In- 
dividual military  Services  have  clear  stands 
on  many  of  these  Issues,  but  an  overall  co- 
herent military  view  has  been  conspicuous 
by  Its  absence. 

For  years  the  only  central  voice  in  defense 
has  been  provided  by  the  civUlan  staff  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Lacking  military 
expertise  it  has,  largely,  faUed. 

—James  Woolsey.  1982 

There  Is  certainly  a  lot  of  commentary 
available  from  people  who  have  been  In- 
volved .  .  .  who  say  that  the  plans  are  not 
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what  they  want  them  to  be.  .  .  .  The  Chiefs 
and  the  Joint  Staff  can  rightfully  respond 
that  frequently  they  get  no  guidance  at  all 
in  the  preparation  o.  plans,  that  the  key  de- 
cisions in  formulating  plans  for  various  con- 
tingencies are  often  political  decisions.  .  . 

—John  Kester.  April  1980 

Criticism  comes  from  civilians  ouUide  De- 
fense as  well.  It  takes  this  tone: 

In  fact,  during  the  last  decade  the  Chiefs 
have  gradually  lost  Influence  both  In  the 
Pentagon  and  In  wider  Interagency  debates. 
In  part,  their  declining  clout  reflects  the 
rise  of  the  civilian  defense  Intellectuals  .  .  . 
who  entered  the  Pentagon  as  experts  In  the 
arcane  world  of  nuclear  weapons  and  arms 
control  and  challenged  the  traditional 
notion  that  wars  should  be  left  to  the  gen- 
erals.' 

—Richard  Burt.  June  1979 

If  the  Congress  perceives  shortcomings  In 
the  work  of  the  Chiefs,  it  Is  perhaps  because 
their  present  organizational  structure  forces 
them  to  wear  two  hats  simultaneously. 

What  we  In  Congress  desperately  need 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  military  Judg- 
ments and  recommendations  .  .  .  free  from 
Service  bias.  Then  we  can  make  Informed 
JudgmenU  about  cutting  or  adding  to  a 
budget. 

—Senator  John  Ciilver.  1978 

The  thrust  of  these  statement*  Is  clear: 
when  advice  on  Joint  military  Issues  is  re- 
quired, sources  other  than  JCS  are  increas- 
ingly sought.  What  verdict  Is  rendered 
about  the  credibility  of  the  system  when  It 
t>ecomes  desirable  to  create  a  new  cell  em- 
bedded within  the  National  Defense  Univer- 
sity to  provide  alternative  military  strate- 
gies? 

WHAT  Kins  or  nX  IS  NXKDED? 

It  is  surprising  that  the  system  works  at 
all  In  light  of  its  serious  organizational,  con- 
ceptual, and  functional  flaws.  When  It  does 
work.  It  Is  principally  due  to  the  exceptional 
officers  assigned  to  the  Joint  Staff  who 
labor  mightily  to  make  the  creaking  ma- 
chinery turn.  It  la  their  diligence  and  dedi- 
cation which  get  us  through  operational 
crises  and  find  paths  through  planning  and 
staffing  obstacles. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  Jury-rig  an  un- 
official arrangement  to  answer  at  least  some 
criticism  of  the  current  organization.  But 
we  are  In  a  time  when  that  solution  is  In- 
creasingly unattractive.  Today,  the  Services 
are  working  to  Implant  at  their  operational 
and  tactical  levels— a  military  command 
structure  capable  of  reacting  faster  than 
any  opponent.  The  rapid  pace  of  global 
change  and  the  need  for  competent  advice 
on  short  notice  argue  Instead  for  a  compara- 
ble capabUity  at  the  strategic  level.  Though 
the  pace  of  decision  making  In  peacetime 
may  not  routinely  demand  this,  most  con- 
tingencies we  face  In  the  future  will  require 
us  to  go  to  war  with  whatever  peacetime 
military  structure  is  In  place.  Ad  hocracy  Is 
not  the  answer. 

THX  JONKS  PROPOSAL 

General  Jones'  proposal  is  Intended  to 
make  the  Joint  system  more  responsive  and 
effective  than  it  is  now.  As  a  first  priority 
he  urges  development  of  a  stronger  Chair- 
man, an  essential  Ingredient  of  any  reform. 
The  JCS  would  still  be  composed  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Service,  but  the  Joint  role  of  the 
latter  In  operational  planning  and  risk  as- 
sessment of  the  individual  Service  programs 
and  budgets  would  decrease  appreciably  and 
would  remain  to  be  defined.  As  a  conse- 
quence, their  role  In  the  policy  aspects  of 
Joint  military  planning  would  be  changed. 


The  Chairman's  role  would  be  stronger  in 
the  development  of  contingency  plans.  In  di- 
recting the  unified  and  specified  command- 
ers In  conducting  military  operations,  and  In 
providing  an  Independent  assessment  of  the 
operational  risks  associated  with  consolidat- 
ed Service  programs. 

Additionally,  the  Jones  proposal  would  es- 
tablish a  new  position  of  Vice  Chairman  to 
provide  continuity  In  directing  the  joint 
process  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 
The  creation  of  this  position  could  result  In 
more  effective  coordination  between  the 
JCS  and  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
President,  and  the  unified  and  specified 
commands  on  a  routine  basis  because  one  of 
the  same  two  men  would  be  at  all  the  key 
meetings.  However,  the  addition  of  this  Vice 
Chairman  would  degrade  the  position  of  the 
Service  Chiefs  and  change  their  role  In  still 
undetermined  ways. 

Accompanying  these  policy  and  structural 
changes  would  be  an  important  procedural 
change.  The  Joint  Staff  would  work  for  the 
Chairman,  not  the  JCS  corporately.  The 
extent  of  Service  staff  participation  In  the 
development  of  Joint  positions  and  papers 
would  be  limited  to  providing  factual  Inputs 
and  advice  on  fewer  issues  selected  by  the 
Chairman.  The  Joint  Chiefs  would  meet  to 
consider  proposals  from  an  Improved  Joint 
Staff. 

Unchanged,  or  as  yet  unclarifled  In  the 
Jones  proposal,  are  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  various  agencies  within  the  De- 
fense Department  most  affected  by  changes 
In  military  structure.  Will  some  functions  of 
OSD  be  subsumed  by  an  invigorated  Joint 
Staff?  Will  an  enhanced  voice  for  the  Chair- 
man affect  the  ability  of  the  Services  to 
make  Service  views  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Congress?  These  and  other 
relationships  need  to  be  laid  out  clearly 
before  the  full  Impact  of  the  Chairman's 
proposal  can  be  understood. 

IS  THKRX  A  BETTER  WAT  TO  GO? 

General  Jones'  proposal  clearly  moves  us 
beyond  the  current  system  and  well  along 
the  path  of  reform.  Yet,  even  with  adop- 
tlon— a  process  which  will  require  some  leg- 
islative action— an  opportunity  for  further 
building  exists.  Three  major  problems  still 
need  to  be  solved. 

First  is  the  divided  loyalty  we  currently 
demand  of  the  Service  Chiefs.  Dual-hattlng, 
however  refined,  will  continue  to  Impair  the 
ability  of  these  top  military  authorities  to 
provide  sound,  usable,  and  timely  military 
advice  to  our  civilian  leadership. 

Second,  while  the  Chairman's  proposal 
clearly  promises  to  Improve  the  Joint  Staff's 
performance  In  peacetime,  there  may  be  a 
better  way  to  provide  a  structure  which  can 
transition  rapidly  to  war. 

It  Is  likely  the  process  of  Joint  strategic  di- 
rection In  wartime  will  totally  constmie  the 
Chiefs'  time.  Simultaneously,  Immense 
Issues  of  Internal  Service  prioritization  and 
direction  will  erupt,  making  equally  large 
demands.  Some  will  say  that  two  relatively 
major  wars  have  been  fought  satisfactorily 
with  the  current  system.  But  today  we  face 
the  mo«t  formidable  force  ever  assembled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  an  opponent  with 
the  means  to  seize  the  initiative  globally,  In 
unanticipated  ways,  using  an  arsenal  of 
great  variety.  Additionally,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  leaser  yet  equally  criti- 
cal contingencies  which  if  not  quickly  con- 
tained could  provide  the  flash  point  for 
World  War  III.  The  pace  of  future  war  Is 
key,  and  having  the  right  structure  In  place 
to  keep  up  with  that  pace  Is  vital. 

The  other  aspect  of  transitioning  to  war 
Involves  the  creation  of  solid  relationships 


in  peace  which  do  not  have  to  be  abruptly 
(perhaps  chaotically)  rewlckered  in  crisis.  I 
believe  that  the  driving  factor  in  war  is  the 
ability  to  sustain  effective  theater  oper- 
ations which  are  fully  responsive  to  the 
grand  design  of  national  political  objectives. 
Similarly,  the  driving  element  in  wartime 
resource  distribution  is  the  operationally  de- 
rived requirements  of  the  theater  command- 
ers. However,  we  operate  in  a  peacetime 
mode  which  accords  highest  priority  to  cost 
effectiveness:  the  best  defense  at  or  under 
cost.  This  is  a  worthy  objective.  But  we 
should  arrive  at  it  by  a  process  which  at  the 
outset  subordinates  cost  with  acceptable 
risk  to  intended  capability  of  the  command- 
ers-in-chief (ClnCs).  Resource  allocation 
must  be  tied  to  operational  planning  direct- 
ly, not  ex  post  facto.  This  requires  not  only 
a  strengthening  of  the  Joint  Staff,  but  redi- 
rection as  well. 

Third,  we  need  to  Increase  the  role  of  the 
ClnCs  even  more  than  General  Jones  has 
proposed  In  order  to  Involve  them  more 
fully  In  the  defense  decision-making  proc- 
ess. 

These  fundamental  problems  of  the  joint 
system  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  major  surgery  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

A  cotmciL 
One  clear  option  Is  the  creation  of  a  body 
of  full-time  military  advisors  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  Defense,  thus  ending 
the  dual-hattlng  which  has  proved  so  trou- 
blesome. 

The  new  body  would  logically  consist  of 
distinguished  four-star  rank  officers,  not 
charged  with  any  Service  responsibQltles, 
who  would  never  return  to  their  respective 
Services.  Each  member  would  possess  a 
varied  background  wltn  extensive  joint 
Service  experience.  Additionally,  individual 
members  would  be  sought  who  had  particu- 
lar expertise  In  areas  of  special  Importance 
to  the  Joint  arena;  e.g.,  strategic  nuclear 
policy;  unconventional  as  well  as  conven- 
tional warfare;  and  command,  control,  and 
communications.  One  of  the  Council  mem- 
bers could  be  appointed  Vice  Chairman  for 
continuity  purposes. 

Based  on  guidance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  this  body  of  military  advisors 
would  examine  military  alternatives  and 
recommend  strategic  scenarios  to  govern 
how  the  military  departments  are  to  orga- 
nize, equip,  and  prepare  their  forces  for  war. 
The  group  might  be  called  the  National 
Military  Advisory  Council  (NMAC),  as  Sena- 
tor Symington  suggested  in  1960. 

THX  CRAIRMAM 

The  Chairman's  position  would  remain  in 
the  new  Council  but  with  a  greatly  en- 
hanced role  and  Increased  influence.  He 
would  no  longer  l>e  the  first  among  equals, 
dependent  upon  consensus  to  shape  his 
advise.  Instead  he  would  direct  planning 
and  operations  and  be  able  to  speak  his  own 
mind  as  well  as  disagree  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Council.  Thus,  more  than  one  view  and 
well-conceived  strategic  alternatives  would 
emerge.  The  real  or  perceived  obsession 
with  unanimity,  with  an  accompanying 
tendency  for  a  lowest  common  denominator 
solution  would  end. 

The  Chairman  alone  would  direct  the 
Joint  Staff.  He  would  determine  the  Issues 
for  study  and  Initiate  staff  actions  through 
the  director  of  the  Joint  Staff.  Throughout, 
he  would  remain  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Council.  To  fulfill  the  enhanced  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Chairman  and  the  Council, 
the  staff  would  be  strengthened.  One  par- 
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ticular  area  of  emphasis  would  be  the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  programming  and 
budgeting  capability.  Other  technical  and 
administrative  support  would  be  Increased 
to  permit  the  Joint  Staff  to  support  the  pro- 
posed role  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Council. 

The  Council's  method  of  operation  would 
be  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  Judicial  body, 
its  members  sitting  as  an  experienced  body 
of  military  professionals  to  decide  matters 
of  Joint  military  importance.  The  authentic- 
ity and  credibility  of  their  Judgments  would 
be  based  not  only  on  decades  of  firsthand 
experience,  but  also  by  the  continuous  op- 
portunity to  review  requirements  of  the  uni- 
fied commands  and  their  reported  readiness. 
The  Councilors  would  be  able  to  arrive  at 
recommendations  in  a  reflective  atmos- 
phere, focused  on  how  best  to  flesh  out  the 
means  to  achieve  the  national  objectives. 
Opinions  would  be  freely  given  by  all  mem- 
bers and  presented  as  majority  and  minority 
views.  The  recommendations  would  be 
timely  and  objective,  and  as  the  developers 
of  the  prime  military  input  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense,  their  views  would 
be  hard  to  dismiss. 

Experience  clearly  shows  that  the  more 
tnisted  and  professional  the  advice,  the 
more  willing  civilian  authorities  are  to  seek 
it.  Simply  eliminating  the  dual  hats  raises 
the  expectation  of  heightened  objectivity  in 
the  profferred  advice  of  this  body.  Over 
time,  its  credibility  verified,  the  Council 
could  assume  an  increasingly  influential 
voice  In  formulating  defense  policy.  Addi- 
tionally, and  of  equal  importance,  the  direct 
formal  link  between  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Council  would  serve  to  en- 
courage a  greater  degree  of  civil-military 
interaction  and  dialogue  which  in  turn 
could  strengthen  the  bond  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  military  advisors.  The  dan- 
gers of  todays  world  and  the  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  national  security  problem  clear- 
ly require  full-time  point  military  advisors. 
Greater  Interactions  and  dialogue  would 
provide  the  civilian  leadership  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  complexities  Involved 
in  military  planning  and  operations.  Clear- 
ly, a  better  civilian  perspective  would  be  in- 
valuable in  unexpected  crises  which  demand 
sound  and  rapid  policy  decisions. 

AOVAjfTAGES  or  rUIX-SCALX  RXrORM 

The  Council  would  remove  the  conflicting 
dual-hat  roles  of  the  Service  Chiefs.  In 
peacetime  the  clear  division  between  mili- 
tary authorities  responsible  for  providing 
advice  on  Service  and  joint  matters  should 
result  in  a  major  improvement  in  the  timeli- 
ness and  value  of  military  advice.  In  war- 
time, the  division  of  responsibilities  between 
the  Council  and  the  Chiefs  should  permit 
both  txxlies  to  better  engage  the  greatly  in- 
creased decision  making  demanded  during  r 
crisis. 

Removal  of  direct  Service  involvement  in 
the  relationship  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Council  to  the  ClnCs  would  free  the  latter 
to  become  more  visible  participants  in  the 
development  of  defense  policy  and  Joint  pro- 
grams. The  CinCs  would  give  the  Council 
their  views  on  the  development  of  feasible 
and  affordable  military  courses  of  action  for 
the  near  term,  as  well  as  the  near-term  fixes 
which  would  improve  their  force  capabili- 
ties. Coupled  with  an  improved  Joint  Staff, 
the  CinC  input  would  Influence  the  "front 
end"  formulation  of  military  strategy  in- 
stead of  the  CinCs  remaining  in  a  reactive 
mode  to  established  policy  in  the  Defense 
Guidance. 


RZLATIORSHIPS 

The  manner  in  which  these  improvement 
would  operate  Is  summarized  by  viewing 
how  relationships  and  lines  of  authority 
would  shift  in  the  several  proposals.  (See 
box,  pp.  84-85.)  In  the  Defense  decision- 
making hierarchy,  the  Council,  led  by  the 
Chairman,  would  be  directly  responsible  for 
translating  top-down  policy  guidance  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President 
Into  strategic  and  cross-Service  program- 
ming direction  to  the  Services.  The  Council 
might  t)est  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  analyzing  strategic 
alternatives  for  cost  and  risk  implications. 
As  part  of  its  role,  the  Council  would  sug- 
gest allocations  among  the  Services  as  well 
as  a  distribution  of  major  combat  forces  de- 
signed to  meet  strategic  objectives. 

Unlike  some  similar  proposals  of  past 
years,  the  Services  would  be  closely  involved 
with  the  Council  in  the  development  of  stra- 
tegic alternatives,  and  would  help  a 
strengthened  Joint  Staff  provide  the  indi- 
vidual land.  sea.  and  air  perspectives  neces- 
sary for  effective  joint  planning  and  analy- 
sis. Periodically  throughout  the  analytic 
process,  the  Services,  represented  by  the 
Service  Secretaries  and  Chiefs,  would  meet 
as  a  collective  "board  of  directors"  to  com- 
ment on.  or  to  disagree  with,  the  Council's 
position  on  key  issues. 

Armed  with  the  Council's  recommended 
strategies  and  programs,  together  with  any 
dissenting  views  from  the  Services,  the  Sec- 
retary of  defense  and  the  President  would 
be  equipped  to  make  fundamental  decisions 
on  the  specfic  course  of  defense  planning 
and  programming. 

The  close  Service  affUiation  with  the 
Council  might  at  first  glance  appear  to 
focus  the  Council  too  narrowly  on  tactical 
and  administrative  detail  and  not  enough  on 
what  the  President  needs.  However,  past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  continuous  Service 
involvement  is  essential  in  the  development 
of  grand  strategy  to  ensure  that  the  product 
reflects  the  latest,  most  imaginative,  and  dy- 
namic aspects  of  individual  Service  doctrine 
and  teclinologlcal  development,  as  well  as  a 
clear  appreciation  of  what  is  feasible. 

For  this  process  to  be  successful,  the  Serv- 
ice Chiefs  would  undertake  to  sponsor  visits 
by  the  Council  to  the  commands,  and  to 
update  the  members  on  doctrinal  develop- 
ments, new  weapons  systems,  and  readiness 
of  the  forces.  Indeed.  It  ought  to  be  easier 
for  a  four-star  to  learn  about  the  joint 
system  and  study  in  depth  developments 
taking  place  in  other  Services  once  he  is 
freed  from  the  daily  pressures  of  a  high- 
level  Service  assignment. 

Once  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  strategic  recommendations  of  the 
Council  would  become  directive  in  nature 
and  would  shape  the  general  outline  of  each 
Service  program.  Consequently,  the  Services 
would  have  less  of  a  voice  than  at  present  in 
resolving  cross-cutting  resource  Issues  and 
determining  the  composition  of  their  major 
forces.  However,  by  narrowing  the  focxis  to 
internal  Service  concerns,  the  Chiefs  and 
the  Service  Secretaries  would  be  given  more 
freedom  to  concentrate  on  long  range  Serv- 
ice planning  and  the  discrete  Service  aspects 
of  doctrinal,  tactical,  and  technological  in- 
novation. 

The  streamlined  relationship  between  the 
CinCs,  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  how 
we  plan  for  war.  The  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  his  military  advi- 
sors would  lead  to  more  clearly  defined 
"top-down "  guidance  from  civilian  leaders. 


The  Council,  now  fully  committed  to  Joint 
matters  and  familiar  with  requirements 
from  the  CinCs  would  then  translate  that 
policy  into  strategic  guidance  for  the  field 
commanders. 

Last  the  CinCs,  in  turn,  would  send  more 
useful  feedback  from  the  field  to  civilian 
policy  makers,  thus  completing  the  repeti- 
tive dialogue  so  essential  for  solid  contin- 
gency planning.  The  Council  would  also  de- 
centralize the  planning  process  by  focusing 
primarily  on  the  larger  issues  of  global  in- 
tergration  of  strategies  and  regional  plan- 
ning guidance.  As  a  result,  the  CinCs  would 
be  freed  to  determine  details  of  force  com- 
position, force  employment,  deployment, 
and  support. 

The  Council  would  also  better  assist  Con- 
gress in  discharging  its  important  role.  At 
present.  Congressional  committees  debate  at 
length  the  specifics  of  Service  programs 
without  full  Insight  into  how  these  pro- 
grams fit  into  an  overall  strategic  context. 
Because  of  its  cross-Service  perspective,  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  much -needed  horizontal  appraisal  of 
individual  Service  programs  divorced  from 
Service  advocacy  of  weapons  systems.  The 
Council  view  would  present  the  Administra- 
tion's program  to  Congress. 

The  format  would  be  cast  in  terms  of  the 
capabilities  provided  by  the  combined  budg- 
ets of  the  Services  to  the  operating  forces  in 
relation  to  the  near-  and  long-term  threat. 
Congress  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to 
probe  for  the  genuine  goals  of  military 
policy  and  would  be  better  able  to  Isolate 
less  essential  and  redundant  programs.  The 
position  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the 
Services  would  give  them  a  central  role  in 
the  Congressional  budget  review. 

THI  ARCITMKirrS  AGAINST 

No  solution  which  seeks  fundamental 
reform  is  without  potential  drawbacks.  At 
first  glance  it  might  appear  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Service  Chiefs  might  be  severely 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  their  JCS  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  true  that  the  role  of  the 
Chiefs  would  change.  My  belief  is  that  the 
additional  time  available  to  the  heads  of 
Services  by  being  relieved  of  time-consum- 
ing JCS  duties  would  permit  them  to  con- 
centrate on  the  more  meaningful  aspects  of 
Service  roles  In  joint  and  combined  oper- 
ations. Relinquishing  of  routine  JCS  duties 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  achieve  this 
end.  The  Council  would  also  relieve  the 
Chiefs  of  the  need  to  continually  Justify  and 
defend  to  Congress  the  size  of  Service  budg- 
ets and  the  composition  of  major  Service 
forces  to  meet  the  national  strategy.  These 
issues  would  be  developed  and  explained  to 
Congress  and  the  President  by  the  Council. 

A  particularly  emotional  issue  might  be 
the  creation  of  four  new  general  officers. 
Why  add  another  layer  of  military  bureauc- 
racy when  other  government  agencies  are 
being  pared  to  the  bone?  It  Is  important  to 
olwerve  that  the  Council  would  not  be  an- 
other staff  layer  but  would,  in  fact  consist 
of  four-stars  who.  because  of  their  back- 
grounds and  seniority,  would  otherwise  con- 
tinue to  l)e  influential  in  national  security 
affairs  regardless  of  their  official  positions. 

Since  they  would  in  effect  be  merely  ex- 
tended on  active  duty  before  final  retire- 
ment, the  members  would  not  disturb  inter- 
nal Service  command  arrangements.  More- 
over, the  efficiency  with  which  the  advisors 
could  provide  advice  and  make  decisions 
would  greatly  diminish  the  need  for  the  re- 
dundant Joint  and  Service  staff  work  now 
necessary  with  the  Service  Chief  wearing 
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two  hats.  While  the  Joint  Staff  would  grow 
moderately,  the  total  number  of  officers 
now  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  Joint 
work  either  on  the  Joint  Staff  or  in  the 
Service  would  decrease. 

Another  criticism  might  be  that  such 
senior  officers  would  be  unable  to  rise  above 
their  Service  biases.  I  believe  this  to  be  un- 
warranted since  the  officers  would  have  had 
past  Joint  experience,  and  therefore  access 
to  the  experience  of  other  Services.  More- 
over, the  officers  wculd  be  representing 
Joint  interests  and  would  not  be  returning 
to  their  Services  upon  completion  of  their 
appointment  to  the  Council. 

Reform  as  sweeping  as  this  would  require 
legislative  change  to  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  New  relationships  as  outlined 
above  would  have  to  be  fully  defined,  under- 
stood, and  accepted  by  Congress— a  process 
complicated  by  a  historical  reluctance  to 
accept  any  change  which  might  suggest  cre- 
ation of  a  "General  Staff "  from  which  a 
military  elite  might  emerge.  This  has  been  a 
recurring  theme  in  opposition  to  reform  of 
our  highest  military  body  since  first  sug- 
gested during  World  War  II.  It  Is  important 
to  emphasize  that  all  reforms  suggested 
since  the  war  have  clearly  accepted  military 
subordination  to  civilian  authority.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  German  General 
Staff  was  an  army  staff;  not  a  Joint  staff.  In 
fact,  it  was  Germany's  lack  of  an  effective 
Joint  staff  apparatus  and  a  corresponding 
failure  in  both  World  Wars  to  establish  a 
unified  control  over  three  separate  Services 
that  contributed  significantly  to  final 
defeat.  One  of  the  most  telling  indictments 
of  this  lack  of  coordination  was  made  by 
General  Zimmerman  of  the  German  army: 

It  is  a  matter  of  irony  that  Eisenhower, 
the  servant  of  the  great  democracies,  was 
given  full  powers  of  command  over  an 
armed  force  consisting  of  all  three  Services. 
With  us.  living  under  a  dictatorship  where 
unity  of  command  might  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  each  of  the  services  fought  its 
own  baUie.  Neither  Rundstedt  nor  Rommel, 
try  though  they  might,  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing this  state  of  affairs  in  creating  a  unified 
command.  The  result  was  that  the  German 
army  fought  singlehanded  against  all  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Allies. 

CONCLOSIOIf 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  has  shifted  dramatically.  The 
shift  demands  that  our  national  security 
policy  be  buttressed  by  better  and  faster 
planning  mechanisms.  It  also  demands  that 
the  roles  of  the  civilian  and  military  leaders 
charged  with  this  vital  responsibility  be 
clearly  defined  so  that  we  provide  our  citi- 
zens the  defense  posture  necessary  to 
ensure  their  freedoms. 

The  prerequisites  for  organizational 
changes  Include: 

First  and  Foremost:  to  ensure  for  civilian 
leaders  the  best  and  most  usable  military 
advice  possible.  Above  all,  tnls  advice  must 
be  relevant  and  timely. 

Second:  to  ensure  that  the  organization 
will  work  In  wartime:  and.  where  possible, 
that  it  focuses  in  peacetime  on  the  same 
issues  with  which  It  will  be  seized  In  war- 
time. 

Third:  to  ensure  that  the  ClnCs  are  given 
sufficient  guidance  and  resources  to  do 
meaningful  planning,  are  permitted  to  do 
such  planning,  and  remain  intimately  in- 
volved in  near-term  issues  relating  to  the  ca- 
pabilities and  readiness  of  their  forces. 

If  these  three  prerequisites  are  used  as 
the    basis    for    evaluating    organizational 


changes  we  should  be  able  to  come  up  with 
an  organization  which: 

provides  clear,  concise,  and  timely  military 
advice: 

permits  the  Chairman  to  shape  internal 
discussions; 

gives  CinCs  the  ability  to  influence  in 
peacetime  what  they  are  expected  to  imple- 
ment in  wartime; 

focuses  the  Service  Secretaries  and  Chiefs 
on  the  curre.it  readiness  and  the  future  of 
their  Services; 

directs  the  OSD  staff  toward  implementa- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department's  critical 
functions  in  peace  and  war;  and 

provides  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  a  clear  Indication 
of  how  much  more  secure  they  are  as  a 
result  of  the  dollars  spent  on  defense. 

Reform  of  the  mechanism  which  provides 
military  advice  and  counsel  to  our  civilian 
leadership  is  long  overdue.  Tinkering  with 
the  mechanisms  will  not  suffice.  Only  by  ad- 
dressing the  issues  which  have  been  consid- 
ered to  be  too  tough  to  cope  with  in  the  past 
do  we  have  a  chance  of  instituting  the  re- 
forms necessary  to  develop  the  smooth-run- 
ning machinery  required  to  see  our  nation 
through  to  the  2 1st  Century  with  our  free- 
doms and  national  values  intact. 

Each  War  Has  Driven  Hoke  the  Need  for  a 

More  Rational  Decisionicaking  Process 

Civil  War:  "it  has  been  said  that  one  bad 
general  is  better  than  two  good  ones;  and 
the  saying  is  true  if  taken  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  an  army  is  better  directed  by  a 
single  mind,  though  Inferior,  than  by  two 
superior  ones  at  variance,  and  cross-pur- 
poses with  each  other."— Abraham  Lincoln, 
1861. 

Spanish-American  War:  "Everyone  knows 
that  when  an  exigency  has  come,  confusion 
has  come.  The  confusion  comes  from  the 
fact  that  our  organization  is  weak  at  the 
top.  It  does  not  make  adequate  provision  for 
a  directing  and  coordinating  control."— 
Elihu  Root.  1916. 

World  War  I:  "Immediately  following  the 
termination  of  war.  the  public  mind  centers 
on  the  tragedies  Involved.  AU  are  thinking 
of  the  recent  sacrifices  of  life  which  always 
have  been  due  in  a  serious  measure  to  a  lack 
of  methodical  preparation.  Therefore,  the 
legislators  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  recog- 
nize our  military  necessities  and  they  draft 
their  laws  accordingly.  .  .  .— Maj.  George  C. 
Marshall,  1923. 

World  War  II  Led  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1947  creating  the  JCS  .  .  .  which 
since  its  inception  has  been  ...  A  System 
long  overdue  for  reform. 

In  1957.  Rockefeller  Committee — excessive 
workload  .  .  .  difficult  mix  of  functions  and 
loyalties  .  .  .  the  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
system  and  not  the  members. 

In  1953,  General  Bradley  cited:  compro- 
mise rather  than  integrated  policy;— too 
great  a  focus  on  short  run  and  superficial 
rather  than  long-range  fundamental  issues. 

In  1958.  President  Eisenhower:  ".  .  .  had  I 
allowed  my  .  .  .  staffs  to  be  similarly  orga- 
nized in  the  theaters  I  commanded  during 
WWII,  the  delays  and  decisions  would  not 
have  been  acceptable  to  my  superiors  ..." 

In  1958.  General  Gavin:  ".  .  .  The  funda- 
mental shortcoming:  the  Chiefs  wear  two 
hats  ...  in  a  larger  sense  they  should  keep 
the  national  interest  paramount.  The  record 
will  show  that  [Service]  interest  usually 
prevails,  though  entirely  in  a  patriotic  sense 
.  .  .  the  responsibilities  must  be  separated." 

In  1958.  General  Taylor  "...  A  commit- 
tee cannot  operate  a  headquarters  In  the 
ballistic  missile  age.  ..." 


In  1960,  Senator  Symington:  ".  .  .  Defense 
represents  at  best  a  series  of  compromised 
p>ositions  among  the  military  Services." 

In  1965.  Secretary  McNamara— wanted  to 
name  it  the  Programming.  Budgeting  and 
Accounting  System  (PEAS),  but  to  assuage 
the  JCS.  stuck  in  the  "small"  p  (for  plan- 
ning), yielding  PPBS.  Did  not  affect  the 
linkage.  The  program  was  the  plan. 

In  1979.  Steadman  Report—".  .  .  disap- 
pointment with  the  Joint  military  advice  .  .  . 
inherent  tensions  in  the  dual  hatting  of 
members." 

In  1982.  General  Jones:  ".  .  .  we  need  to 
spend  more  time  on  our  warfighting  capa- 
bilities and  less  on  intramural  squabbles  for 
resources." 

Britain's   Chief   or  Defense   Staff  Just 
Given  More  Authoritt,  Plus  Vote  on 
All  Services'  Senior  Promotions 
(By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer) 

The  British  Government  notified  Parlia- 
ment in  mid-February  that  its  joint  staff 
system  has  been  changed  to  give  Britain's 
Chief  of  Defense  Staff  far  more  authority, 
Including  for  the  first  time  a  significant 
vote  on  senior  promotions  In  all  of  the 
armed  services.  Until  now.  Britain's  Joint 
staff  system  was  very  similar  to  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  arrangement:  its  senior 
military  officer,  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff, 
heads  a  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  which 
functioned  much  like  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  a  system  in  which  the  Chairman 
has  had  much  influence,  but  little  power. 
The  changes  just  put  into  effect  give  the 
Chief  of  Britain's  Defense  Staff  much  of 
the  authority  which  JCS  Chairman  General 
David  C.  Jones  has  recently  urged  be  given 
to  his  successors  (Mar  AFJ),  and,  APJ  Is 
told,  pave  the  way  for  even  greater  central- 
ization of  authority  within  Britain's  senior 
military  councils. 

Britain's  new  system  has  received  very 
little  press  notice,  even  in  England,  and  vir- 
tually no  details  about  it  have  been  made 
public.  The  new  system  was  outlined  for  the 
House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on 
Defense  on  February  Ilth  in  a  government 
pap>er  entitled,  "Certain  Changes  in  the  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff 
Designed  to  Enhance  His  Authority."  Even 
the  title  of  that  paper  has  been  closely  held 
information  and  was  not  made  public.  It  de- 
tailed six  main  points,  some  of  which  in- 
volved significant  changes,  while  others  rep- 
resent little  that  is  new  on  the  surface  but 
pave  the  way  for  still  greater  centralization 
of  authority  under  the  Chief  of  Defense 
Staff: 

The  Chief  of  Defense  Staff  is  to  be  the 
principal  military  advisor  to  the  govern- 
ment. (This  IS  not  new,  but  Is  a  strong  reaf- 
firmation of  his  role.  The  Service  chiefs 
who  serve  with  him  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Committee,  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  wUl  retain  their  right  of 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Defense 
and  to  Britain's  Prime  Minister.) 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  serve  as 
the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff's  principal  advi- 
sor. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  retain  their  positions 
as  heads  of  their  respective  Services. 

The  Central  Staff  (about  70  in  number 
and  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Joint  Staff)  will 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff. 

Freedom  of  access  between  the  Central 
Staff  will  continue  at  all  levels. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  meet  under  the 
Chief  of  Defense  Staff  on  all  senior  appoint- 
ments as  the  Senior  Appointments  Conmiit- 
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tee.  (This  represents  the  most  significant 
change,  giving  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff  a 
voice  on  all  three-  and  four-star  appoint- 
ments within  all  the  Services,  and  on  all 
personnel  posted  to  the  Central  Staff. 
Senior  promotions  used  to  be  a  prerogative 
of  each  Service  Chief  independent  of  the 
Chief  of  Defense  Staff,  and  officers  could  be 
sent  to  the  Central  Staff  rather  than  be  se- 
lected for  it: ) 

The  first  five  points  are  intended,  AFJ  is 
told,  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Central 
Staff  to  provide  more  considered.  t>alanced 
advice  on  inter-Service  issues,  giving  the 
Chief  of  Defense  Staff  a  much  stronger 
voice  in  resolving  often  conflicting  or  paro- 
chial positions  developed  independently 
along  Service  lines. 

The  British  initiatives,  parallel  many  of 
the  recommendations  for  changing  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  voiced  last 
month  by  General  Jones.  In  Britain,  howev- 
er, the  government  can  announce  such 
changes,  whereas  some  of  Jones'  will  require 
Congressional  action  to  change  present 
laws. 

BlAJOR  STUOIXS  oh  RKORGAHIZATIOIf  OF  TRK 
JOIITT  CHIKTS  or  STAfT 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  some  Impetus  to 
turn  the  proposals  by  General  Jones  and 
General  Meyer  over  to  a  group  for  study.  If 
done,  the  exercise  should  be  a  very  brief 
one.  for  as  the  following  list  of  20  studies 
over  38  years  reveals,  the  need  to  restruc- 
ture the  JCS  has  been  studied  to  death.  We 
don't  need  any  more  studies,  we  need  action. 

Apr  1944— McNamey  Plan. 

Mar  1945— Richardson  Committee  Majori- 
ty Report. 

Sep  1945— Eberstadt  Plan. 

Oct  1945-CoUlns  Plan. 

Jan  1947— Army-Navy  Compromise  Plan 
(Norslad-Sherman  Plan). 

Nov  1948— Eberstadt  Committee  (of  the 
H<x>ver  Commission)  Report. 

Feb  1949— Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  (jovemment 
(Hoover  Commission)  Report. 

Apr  1953— Rockefeller  Committee  Report. 

Apr  1953— President  Elsenhower's  Reorga- 
nization Plan. 

Jan  1958— Wheeler  Committee  Report 
(prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff). 

Apr  1968— President  Elsenhower's  Reorga- 
nization Plan. 

E>ec  1980— Symington  Study  on  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Defense  (pre- 
pared for  President-elect  Kennedy). 

Jul  1970— Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
(Pltzhugh)  Report. 

Jun  1978— Ignatius  Report  on  Defense  Re- 
organization. 

Jul  1978— Steadman  Committee  Report  on 
National  Military  Command  Structure. 

Feb  1979— Defense  Resource  Idanagement 
(Rice)  Report. 

Sep  1979— National  Security  Policy  Inte- 
gration (Odeen)  Report. 

Dec  1981— Joint  Planning  and  Executive 
Steering  Committee  Report. 

Feb  1982— Two  Separate  Reports  of  the 
Chairman's  Special  Study  Group. 

Feb  1982— Jones'  Reorganization  Propos- 


Wht  thx  Jonrr  CRixra  or  Stmt  Mtjst 
Chahoi 
(By  General  David  C.  Jones) 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If  viewed  as  the 
military  board  of  a  government  corporation, 
would  provide  some  striking  contrasts  to  or- 
ganization and  management  principles  fol- 


lowed in  the  private  sector  [the]  Board  con- 
sists of  five  directors,  all  insiders,  four  of 
whom  simultaneously  head  line  divisions 
.  .  .  reports  to  the  chief  executive  and  a  cab- 
inet member  .  .  .  (and  is]  supported  by  a 
corporate  staff  which  draws  all  its  officers 
from  line  divisions  and  turns  over  every  two 
years.  .  .  .  Line  divisions  control  officer  as- 
signments and  advancement:  there  is  no 
transfer  of  officers  among  line  divisions.  .  .  . 
Board  meets  three  times  a  week  to  address 
operational  as  well  as  policy  matters,  which 
normally  are  first  reviewed  by  a  four-lay- 
ered committee  system  involving  full  par- 
ticipation of  division  staffs  from  the  start. 
...  At  75%  of  the  Board  meetings,  one  or 
more  of  the  directors  are  represented  by 
substitutes.  ...  If  the  Board  can't  reach 
unanimous  agreement  on  an  issue,  it  must- 
by  law— inform  its  superiors.  ...  At  least 
the  four  top  leadership  and  management 
levels  within  the  corporation  receive  the 
same  basic  compensation,  set  by  two  com- 
mittees consisting  of  a  total  of  535  members 
.  .  .  and  any  personnel  changes  in  the  top 
three  levels  (about  150  positions)  must  b<- 
approved  in  advance  by  one  of  the  commit 
tees. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  "Board"  for 
nearly  eight  years  and  its  Chairman  for 
most  of  the  past  four  years,  and  have  thus 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  chiefs 
under  four  Presidents  and  four  Secretaries 
of  defense.  During  this  time,  and  before, 
many  good  men  have  struggled  very  hard  to 
make  the  best  of  the  Joint  system,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  have  experienced  a  great  sense  of 
frustration  in  dealing  with  both  large  and 
small  problems. 

Much  of  this  frustration  comes  from 
having  to  cope  with  legislative  and  organiza- 
tional constraints  which  reflect  concerns  of 
the  past,  inhibit  attempts  to  meet  the  rapid- 
ly changing  demands  of  today's  world,  and 
violate  basic  leadership  and  management 
principles.  Yet.  despite  many  studies  that 
have  periodically  documented  problems 
with  this  military  committee  sj^tem  and 
made  cogent  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments, the  system  has  been  remarkably  re- 
sistant to  change.  Committees  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  providing  a  wide  range  of 
advice  to  a  chief  executive  or  even  in 
making  some  key  policy  decisions,  but  they 
are  notoriously  poor  agents  for  running 
anything— let  alone  everything. 

Although  I  recognize  the  very  strong  and 
persistent  headwinds.  I  could  not  leave 
office  In  good  conscience  this  summer  with- 
out making  a  major  effort  to  illuminate  the 
real  issues  once  more  and  hopefully  wrest 
some  substantial  changes.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems and  some  of  the  approaches  I  will  ad- 
dress have  been  discovered— then  reburied— 
many  times  in  the  past  36  years.  The  differ- 
ence this  time  is  that  the  proposals  for  Im- 
provement are  coming  from  someone  inside 
the  system,  who  for  many  years  has  been  in 
the  best  position  to  understand  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  Its  shortcomings.  In 
formulating  my  approach.  I  have  been 
helped  by  a  group  of  senior  retired  officers 
who  are  In  a  better  position  than  those  now 
serving  to  step  aside  from  longstanding 
Service  positions  and  objectively  assess  the 
Joint  system. 

ROOTS  or  THX  ntOBLKM 

The  roots  of  enforced  diffusion  of  mlllatry 
authority  can  be  traced  to  a  period  which 
precedes  the  founding  of  the  republic.  The 
Continental  Congress  distrusted  standing 
armies  and  military  heroes,  and  even  with 
George  Washington  in  command,  estab- 
lished multiple  checks  on  his  authority.  The 


principles  of  the  separation  of  powers  and 
civilian  control  over  the  military  have  ap- 
propriately become  deeply  imbedded  in  our 
culture,  both  in  law  and  in  custom  as  well  as 
in  the  attitudes  of  our  military  profession- 
als. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  mechanisms 
erected  to  exercise  such  controls  have  had 
the  unintended  effect  of  permitting— and 
often  promoting— serious  organizational  de- 
ficiencies. As  our  military  institutions 
evolved,  the  various  military  subbureaucra- 
cies  attempted  to  establish  as  much  inde- 
pendence as  possible.  As  a  result,  by  the  end 
of  the  19th  Century,  both  military  depart- 
ments—War and  Navy— were  riddled  with 
semi-autonomous,  often  intractable  fief- 
doms:  branches,  corps,  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  so  forth. 

By  the  time  we  went  to  war  with  Spain  in 
1898.  conditions  were  ripe  for  reform,  but  as 
is  so  often  the  case  it  took  near  military  dis- 
aster in  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  provide 
the  impetus  within  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
move  toward  better  integration  within  the 
Services.  The  Army,  despite  much  opposi- 
tion, created  a  Chief  of  Staff  position  in 
1903:  after  several  intermediate  steps,  the 
Navy  created  the  position  of  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  1915.  Institutional  resistance 
was  still  great,  however,  and  it  would  take 
decades  before  centralized  authority  had 
shifted  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Services. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  began  World 
War  II  with  authority  and  responsibility  dif- 
fused. The  Army  still  had  a  large  number  of 
semi-autonomous  agencies  with  little  effec- 
tive coordination  below  the  Chief  of  Staff 
level.  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  streamlined  the  Army  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  officers  reporting  di- 
rectly to  him  from  61  to  six.  In  December  of 
1941,  the  Navy  had  split  responsibility  in 
Washington  with  Admiral  Stark  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  Admiral  King  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Fleet.  A 
few  months  later  much  of  that  problem  was 
solved  when  Admiral  King  assumed  both 
Jobs. 

Inter-Servlce  cooperation  developed  even 
more  slowly.  Before  technological  develop- 
ments began  to  blur  the  boundaries  between 
sea  and  land  warfare,  the  Services  had 
evolved  independently  Into  distinctly  differ- 
ent organizations  with  separate  policies  and 
traditions.  Competition  rather  than  coop- 
eration was  the  standard.  This  evolution  re- 
sulted in  four  organizations  which  even 
today  gravitate  quite  naturally  to  two 
groups  of  shared  traditions  and  experiences: 
a  maritime  grouping  (Navy  and  Marine 
Corps),  and  primarily  a  land  warfare  group- 
ing (Army  and  later  the  Air  Force). 

However,  circtimstances  surrounding  de- 
fense in  the  20th  Century  created  needs  and 
motives  for  unified  action.  The  first  United 
States  experience  in  deploying  and  supply- 
ing large  expeditionary  forces  occurred  in 
1898.  and  it  was  not  until  World  War  I  that 
the  airplane  emerged  to  blur  historical  dis- 
tinctions between  ground  and  sea  warfare. 
These  sorts  of  changes  spurred  the  military 
into  developing  embryonic  arrangements  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  for  coordinat- 
ing strategic  and  logistic  plans  and  for  con- 
ducting joint  maneuvers.  Until  World  War 
II.  however,  such  arrangements  remained 
rather  exceptional  and  clearly  did  not  work 
weU. 

The  watershed  for  development  of  a  per- 
manent inter-Service  system  was  the  crisis 
atmosphere  surrounding  our  entry  into 
World  War  II.  The  BrltUh  had  esUbllshed  a 
committee  of  the  heads  of  their  military 
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services  in  1923.  When  intensive  military 
consultation  with  the  British  commenced 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  soon  become  apparent 
that  we  too  needed  some  such  system,  not 
only  to  assure  smoother  dealings  with  the 
British  but  also  to  coordinate  our  own  na- 
tional war  effort. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  esUblished 
Informally  by  President  Roosevelt  in  Febru- 
ary 1942.  The  White  House  appointmenU 
calendar  suggests  that  the  President  met 
with  the  Chiefs  as  a  body  frequently  during 
1942,  but  primarily  with  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  President  in  the  remaining  three 
years  of  the  war.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Chiefs,  along  with  their  British  counter- 
parts, directed  largely  separate  wars 
through  three  geographic  commands  which 
were  essentially  divided  by  Service.  General 
Elsenhower  commanded  Europe  while  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  and  General  MacArthur  com- 
manded separate  theaters  in  the  Pacific. 
Strategic  planning  was  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  direct  guidance:  put  first  priority  on 
Europe:  use  the  nation's  full  resources  to 
support  coalition  efforts  to  defeat  the 
enemy  forces;  and  compel  the  Axis  govern- 
ments to  surrender  unconditionally.  In 
many  ways,  it  was  a  simpler  world.  But  as 
the  biographies  of  many  World  War  II  lead- 
ers reveal,  the  Joint  system  established  then 
did  not  work  very  well:  Service  partisanship 
and  inadequate  coordination  resulted  in  in- 
numerable delays  on  many  critical  issues. 

As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  an  exhaustive 
debate  ensued  on  how  to  organize  the  post- 
war military:  the  Army  favored,  but  the 
Navy  opposed,  a  highly  integrated  system. 
Many  at  that  time  believed  that  the  Army 
would  dominate  any  integrated  system.  The 
Air  Force,  then  still  part  of  the  Army,  sup- 
ported integration,  but  was  primarily  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a  separate  Service. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  studies,  commit- 
tee reports,  and  Presidential  interventions, 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  emerged 
as  a  compromise  between  those  who  favored 
full  Service  Integration  and  those  who 
feared  centralization  of  military  authority. 
The  act  created  a  loose  confederation 
among  the  military  Services  and  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  initially  had  little  authority. 
Amendments  in  1949.  1953.  and  1958  served 
to  strengthen  the  Secretary's  authority  and 
to  expand  the  size  and  purview  of  his  staff, 
but  as  far  as  the  Joint  system  was  con- 
cerned, the  changes  were  much  more  mar- 
ginal. The  role  of  the  chairman  was  formal- 
ized, the  Joint  Staff  was  expanded,  and  the 
chain  of  command  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Combatant 
Commands  was  clarified. 

Even  modest  changes,  however,  created 
great  controversy.  During  part  of  the  period 
the  amendments  were  being  addressed,  I 
was  aide  to  General  Curtis  LeMay.  then 
Commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
and  I  had  many  opportunities  to  observe 
the  Intense  debates  which  took  place  not 
only  in  Washington  but  throughout  much 
of  the  military.  Only  from  such  a  vantage 
point  was  it  clear  how  strong  the  pressures 
for  preserving  Service  autonomy  remained. 

President  Elsenhower,  writing  in  1965, 
said  he  had  reminded  his  associates  on  sign- 
ing the  Defense  Reorganization  Bill  of  1958 
that  it  was  Just  another  step  toward  what 
was  necessary.  I  l>elieve  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed that  further  steps  have  not  been 
taken. 

Since  1958,  there  have  been  many  recom- 
mendations for  fundamental  revisions  of 
the  system— but  few  changes  in  its  statutory 
framework.  In  1978  the  Commandant  of  the 


Marine  Corps  was  made  a  full  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  by  law,  but  this  primarily 
codified  what  had  already  become  practice. 
Essentially,  despite  major  chsinges  in  the 
world  (on  which  I  will  comment  later),  we 
have  had  24  years— and  in  many  ways  35 
years— without  fundamental  revisions  of  the 
Joint  system,  a  system  which  In  effect  repre- 
sents arrangements  developed  in  a  patch- 
work way  during  World  War  II. 

HOW  WK  OPERATE 

At  the  top  of  that  system  are  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  appointed  by  the  I»resident  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  By  law,  we  are  the 
principal  military  advisors  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
Security  Council. 

As  a  body,  we  are  responsible  for  review- 
ing and  developing  ways  to  improve  the 
state  of  military  readiness,  assessing  threats 
to  our  security  interests,  and  identifying  the 
forces  required  to  meet  those  threats.  We 
supervise  but  do  not  command  the  senior 
Combatant  Commanders,*  and  maintain  an 
elaborate  command,  control,  and  communi- 
cations system  which  provides  the  links  to 
and  within  our  combat  forces  worldwide.  We 
also  consult  with  foreign  military  leaders 
and  provide  military  representation  to  arms 
control  negotiations  teams. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
are  the  military  heads  of  their  individual 
Services,  who,  except  in  time  of  war,  are  re- 
stricted to  a  single  four-year  term.  Since 
1947,  nearly  50  officers  have  held  the  office 
of  Chief  of  one  of  the  four  Services.  A  Serv- 
ice Chief  is  not  only  a  full  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  also  is  the  leader 
of  his  uniformed  Service.  As  its  principal 
military  spokesman,  the  Service  considers 
him  the  guardian  of  its  professional  inter- 
ests, standards,  and  traditions. 

The  fifth  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the 
Chairman,  is  the  only  one  to  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  Joint  affairs.  Although  outrank- 
ing all  other  military  officers,  the  Chairman 
does  not  exercise  command  over  the  Joint 
Chiefs  or  the  armed  forces  but  acts  as  an 
advisor,  a  moderator,  an  implementor.  and 
an  integrating  Influence  whenever  possible. 
A  Chairman  is  appointed  for  a  two-year 
term  and  may  be  reappointed  once,  except 
during  time  of  war  when  unlimited  two-year 
reappointments  are  allowed. 

After  four  years  as  Service  Chief  and  now 
on  my  fourth  year  as  the  Chairman,  I  have 
found  that  a  Chairman  generally  has  more 
Influence  but  less  control  than  a  Service 
Chief.  'Whereas  a  Service  Chief  can  draw  on 
significant  institutional  sources  of  formal 
authority,  the  Chairman's  Influence  must 
be  derived  primarily  from  his  effectiveness 
in  personal  relationships.  His  position  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  nation,  but  it  is  his  profession- 
al competence,  his  ability  to  present  well 
thought-out  and  broad-based  arguments, 
and  his  performance  as  a  team  player  grap- 
pling with  difficult  questions  of  national 
priorities  that  determine  his  degree  of  influ- 
ence. The  Chairman's  only  institutional  ad- 
vantage is  his  status  as  the  one  senior  mili- 
tary official  whose  sole  responsibility  en- 
compasses the  entire  spectnmi  of  defense. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  are  supported  by  a  Joint 
Staff  which  is  significantly  limited  by  law  In 
terms  of  size— it  is  dwarfed  by  the  Service 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  staffs— and  the 
tenure  of  officer  assignments.  Except  for 
urgent  matters,  a  Joint  action  is  traditional- 
ly handled  by  assigning  the  issue  to  a  Joint 
Staff  action  officer  who  meeto  with  compa- 
rable level  representatives  from  the  four 
Service  staffs.  The  pressures  at  this  point 


create  a  greater  drive  for  agreement  than 
for  quality:  the  process  usually  results  in  ex- 
tensive discussion  and  carefully  draftsman- 
ship of  a  paper  designed  to  accommodate 
the  views  of  each  Service— at  least  to  the 
extent  of  not  goring  anyone's  ox. 

The  paper  then  works  its  way  up  through 
a  series  of  such  committees  to  a  group  com- 
posed of  the  Service  Operations  Deputies 
(three-star  positions  on  each  Service  staff) 
and  the  three-star  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff.  These  individuals— who  normally 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs- 
can  approve  a  routine  paper,  but  refer  any 
substantive  issue  or  unagreed  matter  to  the 
Chiefs.  As  would  be  expected,  papers  pro- 
duced by  such  a  multiple  committee  process 
are  often  watered  down  or  well  waffled,  al- 
though not  as  badly  as  Dean  Acheson 
Judged  when  in  his  1969  memoirs  he  wrote 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  organization:  "Since  it  is 
a  conunittee  and  its  views  are  the  result  of 
votes  on  formal  papers  prepared  for  It,  it 
quite  literally  is  like  my  favorite  old  lady 
who  could  not  say  what  she  thought  untU 
she  heard  what  she  said." 

When  there  is  not  time  for  this  elaborate 
staff  process  or  even  to  convene  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  I  must  take  action  and  consult  with 
my  colleagues  later.  The  most  extreme  ex- 
ample would  be  that  of  direct  attack  on  the 
United  States.  The  Soviets  have  a  number 
of  submarines  on  alert  off  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  which  could  deliver  nuclear 
warheads  on  Washington  and  other  targets 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  If  an  attack  were 
made,  our  warning  sensors  would  pick  up 
the  launches  within  seconds,  and  reports 
would  reach  Washington  and  other  key 
points  almost  Immediately.  The  general  or 
admiral  on  24-hour  duty  in  the  National 
Military  Conunand  Center  would  at  once 
notify  me  as  well  as  others.  I  then  would 
recommend  a  course  of  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  would 
Implement  the  Presidential  decision  without 
delay. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  inci- 
dents such  as  the  one  last  year  when  a 
Libyan  pilot  fired  a  mlssUe  at  our  Navy 
fighters  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  our 
pilots  responded  by  downing  two  of  the 
Libyan  planes.  I  was  notified  Immediately 
and  In  turn  Informed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  then  proceeded  to  the  National  Mili- 
tary Command  Center  in  the  Pentagon  to 
determine  what  further  action,  if  any,  was 
required.  The  need  to  respond  to  crises  and 
incidents  such  as  this  one  requires  that  I  be 
immediately  available,  a  requirement  to 
which  I  have  long  been  accustomed. 

The  more  routine  actions  are  considered 
each  week  In  three  regularly  scheduled 
Joint  Chiefs  meetings,  in  which  operational 
as  well  as  policy  issues  are  addressed.  When 
in  Washington,  the  first  responsibUity  of  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  to 
attend  all  of  these  meetings,  but  because  of 
our  worldwide  responsibilities  we  must  be 
gone  a  considerable  amount  of  the  time. 
The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  substitutes  when  a 
Service  Chief  is  absent,  but  since  the  Chair- 
man Is  not  allowed  a  deputy  (a  major  weak- 
ness which  I  will  address  later),  the  senior 
Service  Chief  in  attendance  chairs  the  meet- 
ing when  I  am  away.  My  experience  has 
been  that  one  or  more  substitutes  attend 
about  three-quarters  of  the  meetings,  a  situ- 
ation that  results  in  a  lack  of  continuity. 

By  law.  If  we  cannot  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  an  issue,  we  must  inform  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Such  splits  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  a  few  times  a  year, 
but  we  are  understandably  reluctant  to  for- 
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ward  disagreements,  so  we  Invest  much  time 
and  effort  to  accommodate  differing  views 
of  the  Chiefs. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  must  maintain  many 
constructive  external  relationships,  the 
most  Important  of  which  derives  from  their 
role  as  the  senior  military  advisors  to  the  ci- 
vilian leadership,  particularly  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President.  The  Chiefs 
meet  with  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  each  Tuesday  to  discuss 
Joint  matters  as  well  as  attend  other  meet- 
ings with  them  during  the  week.  As  Chair- 
man I  meet  privately  with  the  Secretary 
and  his  Deputy  each  day  and  participate 
with  them  In  Interagency  discussions. 

Traditionally.  Presidents  have  met  with 
the  Chiefs  a«  a  txxly  only  on  a  few  occa- 
sions. More  often  we  send  memoranda  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  request  that 
they  be  forwarded  to  the  President.  Any 
Chief  has  the  right  to  ask  for  an  individual 
appointment  or  correspond  directly  with 
the  President,  but  this  right  has  also  been 
exercised  very  rarely.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  was  last  used  In  1974  by  Admi- 
ral EHmo  Zumwalt,  then  Chief  of  NavsU  Op- 
erations, who  wrote  directly  to  President 
Nixon  to  urge  a  stronger  negotiating  stance 
during  the  SALT  II  negotiations. 

The  main  contact  with  the  President 
comes  when  I  participate  as  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  representative  In  National  Security 
Council  meetings.  Such  meetings  are  sched- 
uled frequently  by  President  Reagan,  who 
has  used  the  National  Security  Council 
forum  more  than  any  President  since  Eisen- 
hower. I  have  the  full  opportunity  at  these 
meetings  to  express  to  the  President  the 
corporate  views  of  the  Chiefs  as  well  as  my 
personal  views  on  any  matters,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Chiefs  have  addressed  them.  I 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  express  such 
views  below  the  Presidential  level  as  a 
member  of  various  interagency  and  Defense 
working  groups,  such  as  the  Military  Man- 
power Task  Force,  the  Defense  Resources 
Board,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Coun- 
cil. 

Next  to  advising  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs'  most 
Important  responsibility  is  the  requirement 
to  oversee  the  combatant  Commands.  In 
meeting  this  responsibility.  It  Is  essential  to 
nurture  a  close  relationship  with  the  com- 
manders through  longstanding  personal 
contacts  and  frequent  communications  as 
well  as  vislU  to  the  field.  The  Service  Chiefs 
are  also  responsible  to  their  Secretaries  for 
organizing,  equipping,  and  training  the 
forces  assigned  to  the  Combatant  Com- 
mands. 

Responsiveness  to  Congress  Is  another  im- 
portant responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  normally 
appear  together  before  eight  Congressional 
committees— many  times  each  year  before 
some.  Service  Chiefs  also  have  hearings 
before  several  committees,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  Service  budget  mat- 
ters. And  the  Joint  Chiefs  occasionally  will 
appear  as  a  body,  as  we  did  during  various 
arms  control  hearings.  Extensive  question- 
ing of  every  action  of  the  Defense  E>epart- 
ment  is  the  norm  during  hearings  as  well  as 
in  detailed  written  questions  addressed  to  us 
throughout  the  year. 

Whenever  military  officers  appear  at  a 
Congesslonal  hearing,  we  are  expected  to  re- 
spond fully  to  questioning,  even  when  asked 
for  personal  views  about  matters  on  which 
we  may  disagree  with  the  position  of  the 
Administration.  I  have  responded  to  unsolic- 
ited questions  with  personal  views  at  vari- 


ance with  the  decisions  of  the  civilian  lead- 
ership on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  most 
recent  of  which  concerned  my  reservations 
on  the  basing  decision  for  the  M-X  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile.  I  believe  our 
system  Is  unique  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  In  airing  such  disagreements.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  when  I  explained  this 
aspect  of  US  military-Congressional  rela- 
tions to  a  head  of  government  of  one  of  our 
Allies,  he  responded  that  one  of  his  military 
officers  would  be  fired  if  he  gave  a  view 
other  than  the  official  position  to  his  Par- 
liament. The  US  civilian  leadership 
throughout  the  years  has  understood  and 
even  supported  the  military's  responsiveness 
to  Congressional  questions  so  long  as  our 
comments  have  been  made  In  good  faith  and 
neither  solicited  nor  Intended  to  circumvent 
a  decision.  I  have  found  that  senior  officers 
have  generally  been  sensitive  to  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Since  It  Is  essential  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can people's  confidence  and  support  for  our 
defense  programs,  the  Joint  Chiefs  consider 
public  relations.  Including  speeches  and 
other  public  appearances,  another  impor- 
tant function. 

Finally,  it  is  important  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  work  very  closely  with  our  friends 
and  allies,  since  we  simply  cannot  go  it 
alone  In  today's  world.  I  meet  with  my 
NATO  counterparts  on  at  least  four  occa- 
sions each  year,  and  with  officials  from 
many  other  countries  somewhat  less  fre- 
quently. Since  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
Job  has  international  Implications,  foreign 
travel  is  an  Indispensable  aid  to  understand- 
ing key  Issues  and  establishing  good  rela- 
tions with  foreign  leaders. 

These  Important  external  relationships 
take  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  It  is  the  cum- 
bersomeness  of  the  committee  processes 
that  constrains  our  ability  to  produce  the 
best  Joint  military  advice.  One  of  the  Presl- 
dentlally  directed  studies  of  the  Joint 
system,  the  1978  Steadman  Report,  conclud- 
ed that  the  advice  provided  personally  (usu- 
ally orally)  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Serv- 
ice Chiefs  was  of  high  quality,  but  that  the 
Institutional  products  (the  formal  position 
papers)  were  not  found  very  useful. 

SOm  PROGRESS  .   .   . 

Despite  the  institutional  constraints,  how- 
ever, we  have  managed  to  make  some  Joint 
program  improvements  over  the  last  few 
years.  Much  of  the  credit  for  whatever 
progress  has  been  made  must  go  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  nation  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  well  served  by 
these  competent,  hard-working  officers. 
Some  of  the  improvements  are: 

Development  of  a  broader  Joint  exercise 
program,  to  Include  mobilization  practice: 

Establishment  of  a  Joint  Deployment 
Agency  to  Integrate  deployment  plans  and 
activities; 

Integration  of  our  land  and  sea  transpor- 
tation systems:  Redirection  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  achieve 
better  understanding  of  mobilization: 

Revamping  of  our  Joint  education  system, 
to  Include  establishment.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  research 
centers  at  the  National  Defense  University 
to  help  us  take  fresh  looks  at  defense  prob- 
lems: 

Organizational  adjustments  for  better  in- 
tegration of  the  Joint  command,  control  and 
communications  system: 

Elstablishment  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force  to  Improve  our  capability 
to  deploy  and  operate  forces  In  Southwest 
Asia  and  as  a  mechanism  to  develop  and  ex- 


ercise integrated  operations  by  elements  of 
all  four  Services: 

Increasing  the  Combatant  Commanders' 
opportunity  to  Influence  resource  decisions, 
to  include  appearing  before  the  Defense  Re- 
sources Board:  and 

Involving  the  Service  Chiefs  In  specific 
Joint  Issues  when  visiting  the  field  In  order 
to  repon  findings  and  recommendations  at 
a  Joint  Chiefs  meeting. 

.  .  .  BUT  PERSISTENT  SRORTCOMIHGS 

While  the  above  represents  some  impor- 
tant and  helpful  changes  in  Inter-Servlce 
programs,  such  progress  has  been  limited 
primarily  to  Issues  which  only  marginally 
affect  important  Service  Interests.  However, 
unless  the  basic  long-term  shortcomings  of 
the  system  are  corrected,  the  severity  of 
their  consequences  will  continue  to  Increase 
as  the  national  security  environment  be- 
comes ever  more  complex.  We  need  to  spend 
more  time  on  our  war  fighting  capabilities 
and  less  on  an  Intramural  scramble  for  re- 
sources. 

In  my  view,  the  basic  causes  of  our  most 
serious  deficiencies  can  be  divided  into  two 
categories:  personnel  and  organization. 

Personnel.  There  is  inadequate  cross-Serv- 
ice and  Joint  experience  in  our  military, 
from  tVie  top  down.  The  incentives  and  re- 
wards for  seeking  such  experience  are  virtu- 
ally nonexistent.  And  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  high  degree  of  turbulence 
in  key  positions. 

We  do  not  prepare  officers  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  membership  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  as  well  as  we  should.  I  Include  myself 
In  this  Judgment  even  though  1  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  unusually  diversified 
background  before  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  In  my  many  years  in  the 
Air  Force,  I  had  been  assigned  to  bombers 
and  fighters,  command  and  staff,  Washing- 
ton and  field  tours.  I  had  attended  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  an  institution  designed 
to  prepare  military  officers  and  foreign 
policy  civilians  for  Joint  and  interagency 
duty.  I  had  been  an  aide  to  an  unusually 
competent  commander.  Oeneral  LeMay.  and 
he  taught  me  much— his  initial  guidance  to 
me  was,  "You  are  in  this  Job  to  learn  first 
and  serve  second,  and  do  not  mix  those  pri- 
orities." I  had  10  years'  duty  overseas  in 
Japan,  Vietnam,  and  Europe,  Including 
direct  Involvement  in  two  wars.  And  in  my 
last  overseas  assignment  I  had  two  Jobs— as 
US  air  commander  with  geographic  respon- 
sibility stretching  from  Norway  to  Iran,  and 
concurrently,  as  a  NATO  air  commander 
with  coalition  responsibility  for  the  air 
forces  of  a  number  of  nations. 

However,  I  still  lacked  two  major  ingredi- 
ents of  a  fully  rounded  experience  when  I 
was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  I  had  begun  service  in  the  Army  and 
had  maintained  close  contact  with  that 
Service  even  after  the  Air  Force  became  in- 
dependent. But  my  contact  with  the  mari- 
time forces— the  Navy  and  Marines— was 
limited.  I  had  visited  and  had  participated 
in  Joint  exercises  with  maritime  forces,  but 
stUl  did  not  have  as  deep  an  understanding 
of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  their 
doctrines  and  traditions,  as  I  would  have 
liked.  Unfortunately,  my  experience  in  this 
regard  is  far  from  unique:  few  Navy  or 
Marine  officers  have  substantial  experience 
with  the  Army  of  Air  Force,  and  vice  versa. 

The  second  gap  in  my  experience  is  also 
too  common  among  officers  who  assume  key 
positions  in  the  Joint  system  (both  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  as  Combatant  Command- 
era):  I  had  never  served  on  the  Joint  Staff 
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or  In  the  headquarters  of  a  Unified  Com- 
mand. And.  frankly,  I  have  found  from  my 
own  experience  that  serving  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  as  head  of  a  Service  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  an  individual  a  truly  Joint  offi- 
cer. My  perspective  changed  when  I  became 
Chairman  and  was  immersed  every  hour  in 
Joint  problems.  But  I  must  confess  that  as 
Air  Force  Chief,  while  I  prided  myself  on 
my  Joint  attitude  and  believed  that  some 
fundamental  changes  were  needed,  I  was  re- 
luctant—as were  the  other  Service  Chiefs— 
to  accept  any  infringement  on  Service  au- 
tonomy on  individual  issues. 

Most  newly  assigned  officers  arrive  on  the 
Joint  Staff  or  a  Unified  Command  staff 
from  a  Service-oriented  career  with  little 
inter-Service  experience  and  Inadequate 
preparation  for  Joint  duty.  In  the  case  of 
the  Joint  Staff,  the  problem  is  compounded 
by  statutory  limits— restrictions  which  do 
not  apply  to  the  Service  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  staffs.  For  example,  public  law  (10 
use  143)  sUtes  that: 

"The  tenure  of  members  of  the  Joint 
staff  .  .  .  except  in  time  of  war  .  .  .  may 
[not]  be  more  than  three  years." 

"Except  In  time  of  war  .  .  .  officers  may 
not  be  reassigned  to  the  Joint  Staff  [In]  less 
than  three  years  .  .  .  except  .  .  .  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense"  who 
may  waive  this  restriction  for  no  more  than 
30  officers. 

Furthermore,  officers  come  from  and 
return  to  their  Services  which  control  their 
assignments  and  promotions.  The  strong 
Service  string  thus  attached  to  a  Joint  offi- 
cer (and  to  those  as&igned  to  the  Unified 
Commands  as  well)  provides  little  incen- 
tive—and often  considerable  disincentive— 
for  officers  to  seek  Joint  duty  or  to  differ 
with  their  Service  position  in  Joint  delibera- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  Joint 
Staff  duty  is  a  path  to  the  top.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Army  General  Earle  Wheeler,  not 
a  single  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  or  one  of 
Its  major  components  has  ever  become 
Chief  of  his  Service  or  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUf f . 

We  have  many  outstanding  officers  on  the 
Joint  Staff  who  work  very  hard  under  very 
difficult  conditions  with  few  rewards.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  many  retire  while  on— or 
soon  after  leaving— the  Joint  Staff,  or  seek 
early  release  for  a  more  rewarding  Job.  The 
three-year  limit  on  assignments— when  cou- 
pled with  our  reluctance  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  good  (>eople  attempting  to  move  to  Serv- 
ice Jobs  that  may  further  their  careers— re- 
sults in  a  turnover  of  the  Joint  Staff  In  a 
little  more  than  two  years.  Better  continui- 
ty Is  required. 

Organization.  In  the  Joint  system  we  not 
only  have  the  advantages  and  all  the  disad- 
vantages typical  of  committees,  but  our 
problems  are  further  compounded  by  the 
"spokesman-statesman"  dilemma  that  a 
Service  Chief  encounters.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  Issue  of  distribution- of  re- 
sources or  of  missions — is  raised.  Time  after 
time  during  my  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of 
addressing— let  alone  gaining  the  Chiefs' 
agreement  on— the  distribution  of  con- 
strained resources  has  been  driven  home  to 
me.  A  Service  Chief  finds  himself  in  a  very 
tough  position  when  asked  to  give  up  or 
forego  significant  resources  or  Important 
roles  and  missions,  both  because  his  prior- 
ities have  been  shaped  by  his  Service  experi- 
ence and  because  he  must  be  the  loyal  and 
trusted  leader  of  a  Service  whose  members 
sincerely  believe  their  Service  deserves  a 
greater  share  of  constrained  resources  and 


of  military  missions— and  the  control  there- 
of. 

Service  Chiefs  do  differ  with  the  position 
of  their  Service  staffs  on  occasion,  but  to  do 
so  too  often  and  particularly  on  fundamen- 
tal issues  is  to  risk  losing  the  support  essen- 
tial for  carrying  out  Service  responsibilities. 
One  former  Chief  relates  that  during  a  Joint 
meeting,  a  Service  action  officer  (a  major) 
handed  him  a  note  which  said,  "General, 
under  no  condition  can  you  agree  to  the 
third  paragraph."  This  Incident  Is  repre- 
sentative of  a  phenomenon  which  has  often 
been  called  "the  tyranny  of  the  action  offi- 
cer." However,  that  phrase  tends  to  obscure 
a  significant  point:  the  major  was  express- 
ing the  viewpoint  of  a  large  and  often  unfor- 
giving bureaucracy. 

We  in  the  defense  business  share  the 
problem  which  afflicts  most  of  corporate 
America— the  difficulties  inherent  in  long- 
range  planning.  Today's  business  leaders  are 
of  course  well  aware  of  the  problems  of  ac- 
curately predicting  the  future  and  develop- 
ing successful  strategies  to  Improve  long- 
range  profitability— and  creating  Incentives 
within  constituencies  to  address  the  long 
term.  Those  of  us  responsible  for  defense 
planning  must  contend  with  the  same  prob- 
lems as  well  as  further  complications  stem- 
ming from  the  lack  of  a  readily  calculable 
"bottom  line,"  the  buffetings  of  political 
and  social  disturbances  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  and  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to 
change. 

Any  institution  that  imbues  its  members 
with  traditions,  doctrines,  and  discipline  Is 
likely  to  find  it  quite  difficult  to  assess 
changes  in  its  environment  with  a  high 
degree  of  objectivity.  Deep-seated  Service 
traditions  are  Important  In  fostering  a  fight- 
ing spirit.  Service  pride,  and  heroism,  but 
they  may  also  engender  a  tendency  to  look 
Inward  and  to  perpetuate  doctrines  and 
thought  patterns  that  do  not  keep  pace 
with  changing  requirements.  Since  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  strategy  tend  to  threaten  an  In- 
stitution's Interests  and  self-image,  it  is 
often  more  comfortable  to  look  to  the  past 
than  to  seek  new  ways  to  meet  the  challeng- 
es of  the  future.  When  coupled  with  a 
system  that  keeps  Service  leadership  bound 
up  In  a  continuous  struggle  for  resources, 
such  Inclinations  can  lead  to  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  weapon  systems,  techniques,  and 
tactics  at  the  expense  of  sound  planning. 

Despite  valiant  efforts  to  Improve  strate- 
gic planning  In  the  Pentagon,  we  are  often 
faced  with  Intense  pressures  to  spend  most 
of  our  time  addressing  immediate  issues. 
Those  pressures  are  particularly  great  with 
regard  to  budget  actions:  sometimes  we  are 
addressing  three  budget  documents  at  a 
time.  For  example.  In  the  fall  of  1981  we 
were  working  with  Congress  on  the  Fiscal 
Year  1982  budget  (well  after  the  fiscal  year 
had  started),  preparing  the  1983  budget  for 
submission  to  Congress  in  January  1982, 
and  doing  long-range  planning  for  the  fol- 
lowing five-year  budget  period  (1984-1988). 
The  work  with  the  Congress  obviously  took 
budgetary  precedence,  and  at  the  same 
time,  big  and  small  crises  (Poland,  El  Salva- 
dor, Libya,  Middle  East,  etc.)  were  rippling 
through  Washington  with  increased  fre- 
quency. Under  such  conditions,  it  takes 
strong  discipline  to  avoid  being  a  total  cap- 
tive of  the  urgent. 

NEEDED  CHANGES 

The  shortcomings  outlined  above  have 
been  with  the  Joint  system  for  too  long  and 
the  need  for  correction  is  more  urgent  now 
than  at  any  time.  Since  we  live  in  an  era 
when  conflicts  could  erupt  regionally  or  glo- 


bally much  more  quickly  than  In  the  past. 
we  must  build  our  military  strength  without 
delay— and  we  must  be  able  to  integrate  our 
military  forces  with  great  efficiency. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  fundamental 
problems  is  not  with  individuals  but  is  an  or- 
ganizational one.  I  have  been  a  close  observ- 
er or  a  direct  participant  In  joint  activities 
for  more  than  20  years.  During  that  time 
there  have  been  six  Chairman  and  dozens  of 
Service  Chiefs  and  the  basic  problems  have 
continued  regardless  of  who  has  been  in  a 
specific  chair. 

As  a  minimum,  we  need  changes  in  three 
si>eclfic  areas: 

(1)  Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Chairman. 

Many  areas  cannot  be  addressed  effective- 
ly by  committee  action,  particularly  when 
four  out  of  five  committee  members  have  in- 
stitutional stakes  in  the  Issues  and  the  pres- 
sure Is  on  to  achieve  unanimity  In  order  to 
act.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Service 
Chiefs  to  take  one  position  as  Service  advo- 
cates when  dealing  In  Service  channels,  and 
a  totally  different  position  In  the  Joint 
arena.  Such  matters  should  therefore  be  re- 
moved from  addressal  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  as 
a  body. 

To  the  extent  that  an  Inter-Servlce  per- 
spective Is  needed  on  distribution  Issues, 
that  perspective  could  be  better  provided  by 
the  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
Combatant  Commanders.  This  In  turn 
would  require  strengthening  of  the  Unified 
Commander's  role  with  respect  to  his  Serv- 
ice Component  Commanders,  who  command 
the  forces  and  report  both  to  the  Unified 
Commander  and  the  Service  Chief.  Under 
the  current  system  the  Service  Component 
Commander's  attention  is  often  drawn  more 
to  Service  Issues  than  to  Inter-Servlce  co- 
ordination problems.  In  other  areas — such 
as  joint  operational  and  long-range  plan- 
ning, crisis  management,  and  a  number  of 
routine  matters— neither  the  Service  Chiefs 
nor  the  Service  staffs  need  participate  at 
the  level  of  detail  In  which  they  are  In- 
volved today. 

Furthermore,  the  Chairman  should  be  au- 
thorized a  deputy.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  the 
military  officer  with  the  most  complex  job 
Is  virtually  the  only  senior— and  In  many 
cases  not  so  senior — officer  who  does  not 
have  a  deputy.  This  causes  substantial  prob- 
lems of  continuity  when  Individual  Service 
Chiefs,  who  spend  only  a  fraction  of  their 
time  on  joint  activities,  stand  In  for  the 
Chairman  In  his  absence.  Secondly,  the 
Chairman  needs  assistance,  particularly  In 
ensuring  the  readiness,  improving  the  war 
planning,  and  managing  the  Joint  exercising 
of  the  combatant  forces.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend that,  at  least  untU  there  Is  far  more 
cross-experience  and  education  among  all 
four  Services,  the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy 
Chairman  should  come  from  the  two  differ- 
ent groupings  (one  to  be  a  Navy  or  Marine 
officer  and  the  other  an  Army  or  Air  Force 
officer). 

I  am  convinced  that  without  some  such  re- 
vised role  for  the  Chairman  and  less  reli- 
ance on  the  cumbersome  committee  process- 
es, the  very  great  demands  on  the  time  of  a 
Service  Chief  will  continue  and  perhaps 
even  worsen.  President  Elsenhower  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  when  he  transmitted 
his  final  reorganization  plan  to  Congress  In 
1958,  he  stated:  "This  situation  Is  produced 
by  their  having  the  dual  responsibilities  of 
chief  of  the  military  services  and  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  problem  Is 
not  new  but  has  not  yielded  to  past  efforts 
to  solve  It."  Unfortunately,  the  approach  El- 
senhower then  advocated— having  a  Chief 
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delegate  major  portions  of  his  Service  re- 
sponalbUities  to  his  Vice  Chief  (with  the 
hope  that  this  would  overtime  many  of  the 
Joint  problems)— has  not  worked  either,  as 
the  subsequent  24  years  of  experience  have 
shown.  I.  for  one.  would  also  like  to  see  the 
Service  Chiefs  be  able  to  spend  more  time  as 
the  leaders  of  their  Service  in  improving  the 
capabilities  of  their  units  and  In  managing 
the  spending  of  the  billions  of  dollars  In  the 
Service  budgets. 

There  Is  great  wisdom  in  having  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  act  as  senior  military  advi- 
sors to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  certain  key  Issues.  But  without  a 
stronger  role  and  better  support  for  the 
Chairman,  the  work  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is 
likely  to  remain  to  dispersed,  diluted,  and 
dlifused  to  provide  the  best  possible  mili- 
tary advice  or  to  ensiire  the  full  capability 
of  our  combatant  forces. 

(3)  Limit  Service  staff  Involvement  in  the 
joint  process. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Service  staffs 
dwarf  the  Joint  Staff  with  many  of  the 
Service  officers  duplicating  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Staff.  There  are  two  basic  problems. 
First,  the  Service  staff  involvement  la  a 
cumbersome  staffing  process  and,  second, 
the  Service  Chiefs  receive  their  advice  on 
Joint  matters  from  their  Service  staffs. 

There  are  some  advantages  of  having 
Service  staffs  Involved  in  the  Joint  process, 
but  we  should  abolish  the  current  system  in 
which  each  Service  has  almost  a  de  facto 
veto  on  every  issue  at  every  stage  of  the  rou- 
tine staffing  process.  President  Eisenhower 
noted  33  years  ago  that  "these  laborious 
processes  exist  because  each  military  de- 
partment feels  obliged  to  Judge  independ- 
ently each  work  product  of  the  Joint  Staff." 
The  situation  has  not  changed.  The  role  of 
Service  staffs  can  and  should  be  reduced  to 
providing  Informational  Imputs— the  result 
would  be  a  better  product  and  fewer  officers 
needed  on  the  Service  staffs. 


When  a  Service  Chief  acts  on  a  Service 
matter  he  should  receive  advice  from  his 
Service  staff  and  when  he  acts  on  a  Joint 
matter  he  shotild  receive  his  advice  from 
the  Joint  Staff:  however,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Joint  process.  Service  Chiefs 
have  relied  almost  exclusively  on  their  Serv- 
ice staffs  in  preparing  for  Joint  meetings.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  truly  inter-Service 
advice  from  a  staff  comprised  of  officers 
from  only  one  Service.  The  Joint  Staff  can 
and  should  provide  such  advice. 

(3)  Broaden  the  training,  experience,  and 
rewards  for  Joint  duty. 

Finally,  more  officers  should  have  more 
truly  Joint  experiences  at  more  points  in 
their  careers— and  should  be  rewarded  for 
doing  so.  There  should  be  more  Interchange 
among  Services  at  the  Junior  ranks,  as.  El- 
senhower strongly  advocated,  and  prepara- 
tion for  Joint  assignments  should  be  signifi- 
cantly upgraded.  The  Joint  educational 
system  should  also  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved. (Along  these  lines,  one  Innovative 
idea  that  is  being  addressed  Is  to  have  all 
newly  appointed  generals  and  admirals 
attend  a  common  course  of  Joint  education. ) 
An  assignment  to  the  Joint  Staff  or  to  a 
Unified  Command  headquarters  should  be 
part  of  an  upward  mobility  pattern,  rather 
than  a  diversion  or  end  of  a  career,  as  has 
been  the  case  so  often  in  the  past.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  present  patterns  can  be 
changed,  however,  without  some  influence 
by  the  Chairman  on  the  selection  and  pro- 
motion o;  officers.  Also,  the  statutory  re- 
strictions on  service  on  the  Joint  Staff 
should  be  removed. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  willingness  of  my  col- 
leagues to  address  the  Issues  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others 
In  the  Administration  on  the  need  for 
change.  Furthermore,  I  sense  a  different 
mood  in  Congress  than  that  shown  in  the 
'40s  and  '50s,  when  large  and  powerful  ele- 
ments strongly  protected  Service  autonomy. 

INSTminOMAL  ROUS  UNDER  3  OPTIONS 


I  am  working  hard  in  my  final  months  as 
Chairman  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes.  More  specifically.  I  have  underway 
a  course  of  action  which  addresses,  first,  rec- 
ommendations to  my  colleagues  on  changes 
which  are  within  the  authority  of  the 
Chiefs,  and,  second,  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President 
on  other  changes,  to  include  specific  propos- 
als for  legislative  action. 

Such  change  never  comes  easily.  As  the 
Navy  approached  Its  major  reorganizations 
at  the  start  of  the  century,  US  naval  histori- 
an Alfred  Mahan  concluded  that  no  Service 
could  agree  to  give  up  sovereignty,  but 
would  have  to  have  reorganization  forced 
upon  It  from  outside  the  organization.  Six 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  a  farsighted 
Chairman  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
proposed  a  truly  Integrated  Joint  system  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Like  many  inno- 
vative propraals  before  and  since,  the  idea 
was  referred  to  a  committee  for  study  and 
overtaken  by  events.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  then-Brigadier  General 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  supported  this  pro- 
posal with  the  judgment  that  'coordination 
by  cooperation  is  Ineffective. " 

The  Services  have  an  understandable 
desire  to  protect  organizational  interests,  to 
preserve  their  sovereignty,  and  to  conserve 
hard-won  prerogatives.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  our  national  se- 
ctirity  today  requires  the  integration  of 
Service  efforts  more  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  To  attempt  to  achieve  melhlngful 
integration  only  through  the  existing  com- 
mittee system  is  to  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of 
well-proven  institutional  counterpressures.  I 
believe  we  can  find  a  middle  ground  which 
draws  on  the  stengths  of  the  separate  Serv- 
ices and  of  having  Service  Chiefs  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  the  changes  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  Joint  system.  If  not,  major 
surgerj'  will  be  required.* 
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PHASED  DEREGULATION  OP 
NATURAL  GAS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  although 
a  proponent  of  the  phased  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  prices.  I  strongly 
oppose  suggestions  that  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  should  raise  the  price  of  all 
categories  of  natural  gas,  particularly 
supplies  of  "old  gas. "  "Backdoor  de- 
control" violates  the  Intent  of  the  Nat- 


ural Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (NOPA). 
The  NGPA  gave  FERC  the  authority 
to  raise  the  price  celling  for  price-con- 
trolled categories  of  "high-cost,  high- 
risk"  gas.  This  authority  clearly  does 
not  include  the  i>ower  to  deregulate  all 
categories  of  natural  gas.  Natural  gas 
deregulation  Is  a  legislative  responsi- 
bility, not  an  administrative  one. 
Therefore.  I  am  Joining  Senator  John 
CHAnB  and  many  other  colleagues  In 
offering  a  Senate  resolution  express- 
ing our  opposition  to  the  accelerated 


"decontrol"  of  natural  gas  prices  by 
FERC. 

The  eventual  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas  markets  should  remain  a  na- 
tional goal.  Price  controls  distort  mar- 
kets. They  encourage  excessive  con- 
sumption and  reduce  the  incentive  to 
develop  new  supplies.  In  the  long 
term,  they  usually  result  in  shortages, 
like  those  plaguing  natural  gas  mar- 
kets in  the  late  1970's. 

Congress,  however,  not  FERC,  must 
establish  the  schedule  for  an  orderly 


and  gradual  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  prices,  with  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  poor  and  middle-class 
consumers.  The  short-term  economic 
costs  of  deregulation  are  highly  uncer- 
tain. Phasing  out  controls  will  mini- 
mize these  costs.  In  addition,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  impose  a  tax 
on  the  windfall  profit  accruing  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  natural  gas  and  re- 
serve the  revenues  of  this  tax  to  fi- 
nance programs  helping  poor  and 
middle-class  Americans  weatherize 
their  homes  and  pay  their  fuel  bills.* 


FINALLY:  AN  EDITOR  WHO  IS 
WILLING  TO  SAY  WATT  IS 
RIGHT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time back,  I  noted  with  interest  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Record 
regarding  a  position  taken  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Jim  Watt  on 
mining  and  drilling  in  wilderness 
areas. 

The  editorial  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note,  Mr.  President,  because  unlike 
the  vitriolic  criticism  that  Secretary 
Watt  has  endured,  this  comment  is 
complimentary. 

Entitled  "Hounding  Watt,"  the  edi- 
torial points  out  that  the  predictable 
response  of  the  self-styled  environ- 
mentalists is  to  criticize  Secretary 
Watt— no  matter  what  action  he  takes. 
Secretary  Watt  recently  declared  his 
intention  to  ask  Congress  to  forbid 
mining  and  drilling  in  wilderness  areas 
until  the  end  of  the  century.  The  crit- 
ics howled. 

As  the  editorial  states: 

The  idea  of  opening  up  any  lands  to  explo- 
ration is  enough  to  set  off  his  critics.  It 
leaves  us  to  wonder  if  some  groups  critical 
of  Mr.  Watt  are  willing  to  listen  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  harsh  and 
frequently  unfair  criticism.  Secretary 
Watt  Is  doing  a  commendable  job  of 
trying  to  balance  the  competing  Inter- 
ests of  those  who  wish  to  develop  our 
national  resources  versus  those  who 
would  lock  them  up  for  eternity.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  his  efforts,  and  I  ask 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  N.C.,  Record,  Feb. 

33.  1983] 

HoimsiNG  Watt 

Conservationists  are  reacting  predictably 
to  Interior  James  G.  Watt's  latest  pro- 
nouncement. He  said  Sunday  that  he  will 
ask  Congress  to  forbid  mining  and  drilling 
In  wilderness  areas  until  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

His  suggestion  left  environmental  zealots 
gasping  at  what  they  saw  as  a  dramatic  re- 
versal of  Reagan  Administration  policies. 
But  they  caught  their  breath  and  immedi- 
ately went  looking  for  a  "Trojan  horse." 

By  Monday,  some  environmentalists  an- 
nounced they  had  found  It.  They  called  Mr. 
Watt's  proposal  a  "dupllcitous  hoax"  that 
actually  would  abolish  the  wilderness 
system  by  the  end  of  the  century. 


Secretary  Watt  says  his  announcement 
represents  a  change  In  approach,  but  not  In 
ultimate  goals.  "Our  goal,"  he  says,  "always 
has  been  to  have  wilderness  drilled  or  mined 
last." 

The  secretary's  past  statements  tend  to 
support  that  contention.  He  seems  sincere 
In  wanting  to  pursue  a  middle-of-the-road 
course  on  use  of  federal  lands. 

Yet  the  idea  of  opening  up  any  lands  to 
exploration  is  enough  to  set  off  his  critics. 
It  leaves  us  to  wonder  if  some  groups  critical 
of  Mr.  Watt  are  willing  to  listen  at  all. 

Secretary  Watt  consistently  has  said  the 
73  million  acres  of  national  park  land  is 
secure  from  development,  and  that  good 
stewardship  of  our  natural  resources  means 
management  to  benefit  both  present  and 
future  generations.  He  has  emphasized  he 
feels  the  Interior  Department  should  ac- 
quire no  more  park  lands  until  It  can  better 
maintain  the  parks  it  now  owns,  and  that  he 
will  vigorously  pursue  development  of  natu- 
ral resources  in  certain  federal  lands. 

He  told  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  in 
Ashevllle  last  July  just  those  things.  "We 
need  to  take  care  of  our  land,  but  I  also 
think  that  jobs  are  Important  and  the  land 
needs  to  be  managed  for  everybody,"  he 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  40  percent  of  the 
known  oil  lands  of  the  comitry  He  In  341 
million  acres  of  federal  property. 

He  reiterated  the  same  points  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Associated  Press  managing  editors  In 
Toronto. 

"What  we  seek  is  to  move  the  pendulum 
from  the  far  extreme  of  preservationlsm  to 
the  center  where  we  can  protect  the  envi- 
rorunent,  build  our  economy  and  strengthen 
our  national  security.  We  seek  to  restore 
America  to  greatness,"  he  said. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  Secretary  Watt 
hasn't  sparked  some  controversy.  For  in- 
stance, he  swiftly  removed  department 
heads  when  he  took  office  so  as  to  weed  out 
in-house  critics;  he  relaxed  controls  on  strip- 
mining  and  opened  up  additional  off-shore 
drilling  areas,  especially  In  California:  and 
soon. 

He  quite  clearly  acted  to  dilute  the  conser- 
vation ethic  that  had  held  sway  in  his  de- 
partment for  a  long  time.  That  was  no 
crime;  it  was  a  simple  manifestation  of  the 
changing  of  the  guard.  Some  environmen- 
talists are  eager  to  ascribe  baser  notives  to 
mere  political  reality. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  record  of  Mr. 
Watt  to  indicate  he  is  hastening  the  dooms- 
day that  some  environmentalists  claim  is 
not  far  off  thanks  to  his  stewardship.  The 
sooner  they  admit  to  their  own  prejudices, 
the  sooner  they  will  regain  some  creditabil- 
ity  they  badly  need  as  guardians  of  the  envi- 
ronment.* 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  l-'KKEZE 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues this  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  commentary  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  on  the  Issues 
of  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  his  analysis.  Secretary  Brown 
welcomes  the  appearance  of  a  power- 
ful grassroots  movement  In  this  coun- 
try In  support  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  and  lauds  the  objectives  of 
those  who  call  for  an  immediate  halt 
to  the  testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  At  the  same 


time,  he  notes  that  the  Imposition  of  a 
freeze  would  represent,  at  best,  a  par- 
tial answer  to  a  problem  of  enormous 
complexity.  In  this  regard.  Secretary 
Brown  writes,  "Stopping  the  competi- 
tion at  its  present  level  will  not  by 
itself  reduce  either  the  likelihood  or 
the  lethality  of  nuclear  war."  Secre- 
tary Brown  calls  for  the  resumption  of 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations  to 
limit  nuclear  weapons  and  for  a  special 
bilateral  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of 
such  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Secretary  Brown's  Washington 
Post  commentary  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  38,  1983] 

A  Nuclear  Freeze?  No.  It's  Diversion  From 
THE  Main  Event 

(By  Harold  Brown) 

Renewed  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  nuclear  arms  balance  and  nuclear  arms 
control  by  the  resolution  Introduced  by 
Sens.  Kennedy  and  Hatfield,  along  with  15 
Senators  and  over  100  House  colleagues.  It 
calls  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  as  an  Immediate  strategic 
arms  control  objective.  It  urges  that  they 
then  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles  and  other  delivery 
systems.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  major, 
mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  In  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems in  a  manner  that  enhances  stability. 

As  objectives  these  are  laudable.  The  pro- 
posal Itself  derives  from  very  legitimate  con- 
cerns. As  written.  It  contains  suitable  refer- 
ences to  mutuality,  verlfiabillty  and  stabili- 
ty. But  the  effect  of  introducing  it  is  almost 
entirely  symbolic.  A  congressional  endorse- 
ment would  carry  some  major  risks.  Its 
effect  is  to  put  pressure  on  the  United 
States,  but  not  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  displace  or  draw  attention  away  from 
more  specific  and  effective  arms  control  pro- 
posals and  from  actions  needed  to  stabilize 
the  strategic  balance.  Inevitably,  the  idea  of 
a  freeze  wiU  crowd  out  the  fine  print. 

The  concerns  that  prompt  the  resolution 
indeed  call  for  Immediate  attention.  One  is  a 
growing  fear  that  a  nuclear  war  might  actu- 
ally take  place.  There  is  no  question  that 
such  a  war,  fought  with  nuclear  arsenals 
frozen  at  their  present  levels,  would  be  an 
unparalleled  and  unimaginable  catastrophe. 
Europeans  (including  the  middle-aged,  the 
middle-class  and  the  conservatives,  as  well 
as  the  usual  demonstrators)  have  been  moti- 
vated in  part  from  a  sense  that  whether  nu- 
clear war  occurs  in  Europe  is  out  of  the 
hands  of  European  governments  as  well  as 
citizens,  and  depends  principally  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ameri- 
cans, who  lately  displayed  their  ability  to 
change  government  direction  on  foreign  and 
military  policy,  have  come  somewhat  more 
slowly  to  a  realization  that  they  may  not 
feel  safe  about  the  direction  in  which  they 
have  changed  it.  The  strategic  arms  compe- 
tition continues,  a  reminder  Of  the  possibili- 
ty of  nuclear  war.  Pears  mount  that,  unlim- 
ited and  unreversed,  strategic  arms  competi- 
tion will  make  nuclear  war  more  likely.  It  is 
less  well  understood  that  stopping  the  com- 
petition at  its  present  level  will  not  by  itself 
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reduce  either  the  likelihood  or  the  lethality 
of  nuclear  war.  But  the  absence  of  limita- 
tions on  the  competition  may  raise  the 
probability  of  nuclear  war  by  inducing  or  in- 
creasing instabilities,  or  by  contributing  to  a 
psychology  of  enmity  between  the  super- 
powers, whose  relations  are  already  worse 
than  they  have  been  since  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  at  least. 

There  is.  moreover,  a  perception  that  the 
administration  has  failed  to  take  nuclear 
arms  limitation  and  reduction  seriously  as 
important  components  of  national  security 
policy.  An  example  is  its  opposition  to  SALT 
II  during  the  1980  campaign.  Joined  in  then 
and  now  by  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
freeze.  The  unforthcoming  way  In  which  it 
has  backed  into  an  admission  of  tacit 
mutual  observance  of  the  SALT  II  limits 
heightens  that  perception.  So  does  the  fail- 
ure to  resume  strategic  arms  negotiations; 
statements  implying  that  martial  law  in 
Poland  must  be  lifted  as  a  condition  of  such 
negotiations  will  produce  neither  result. 
Concerns  about  administration  attitudes 
have  been  amplified  by  frequent  loose  talk 
about  how  feasible  or  even  easy  it  might  be 
to  limit  nuclear  war,  and  discussions  about 
the  survivability  or  even  wlnnabUlty  of  an 
all-out  thermonuclear  conflict,  by  several 
senior  officials. 

The  administration  was  forced  to  resume 
negotiations  on  limitation  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Exirope  at  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  when  not  only  nuclear 
modernization  but  the  alliance  itself  was  en- 
dangered by  European  perceptions  of  U.S. 
intransigence.  President  Reagan  rescued  the 
situation  by  forceful  and  effective  presenta- 
tion of  a  position  ("zero-option")  that  could 
well  get  the  alliance  into  trouble  later,  but 
is  a  reasonable  and  fair  approach.  Negotia- 
tions seem  stalled,  but  they  have  staved  off, 
for  a  time,  political  disaster  in  the  alliance. 
As  to  a  freeze  itself,  some  argue  that  it 
would  be  very  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States,  even  If  immediately  and  fully 
Implemented  and  completely  verified.  The 
United  States,  they  claim,  is  now  inferior  in 
nuclear  weapons,  and  needs  to  catch  up. 
Such  arguments  are  not  persuasive.  It  is 
true  that  the  alliance  remains  behind  in  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces  in  Europe 
(though  not  in  shorter-range  tactical  nucle- 
ar weapons),  and  that  the  Soviets  could  de- 
stroy the  bulk  of  our  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  in  hardened  silos  by  an  ICBM 
attack  of  their  own.  while  we  have  no  corre- 
sponding capability.  It  is  also  true  that  an 
Immediate  freeze  would  abort  U.S.  strategic 
programs  that  would  otherwise,  over  the 
next  five  years,  probably  produce  a  relative 
gain  in  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  relative  to 
those  projected  for  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  United  States  is  ahead  in  numbers  of 
strategic  warheads,  in  the  overall  capabili- 
ties of  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  the 
missiles  that  they  launch,  and  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  heavy  strategic  bombers.  Stra- 
tegic parity  is  a  band,  not  a  point,  and 
though  our  position  in  that  band  is  relative- 
ly worse  off  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  we  remain 
in  that  band.  Attempts  to  improve  its  posi- 
tion in  the  relative  balance  is  a  legitimate 
objective  of  each  side.  But  these  attempts 
are  also  a  principal  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  agreements  that  help  advance  the 
prospects  of  peace  and  the  security  of  both 
sides,  which  is  a  more  Important  goal. 

But  does  the  freeze  proposal  help  that 
goal?  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted 
that  its  language  is  not  that  of  an  agree- 
ment—It is  more  nearly  a  set  of  principles. 


Second,  though  it  mentions  stability  as  a 
goal,  it  does  not  specifically  address  the  sta- 
bility of  a  strategic  balance  through  the  sur- 
vivability and  diversity  of  forces.  Uncon- 
strained development  and  deployment  of 
new  strategic  systems  can  either  enhance  or 
degrade  the  stability  of  the  balance:  in  the 
past,  it  has  had  each  effect  at  various  times. 
Agreements  on  strategic  arms  should  im- 
prove, and  have  improved,  stability.  The 
arms  control  imperative  is  to  reopen  strate- 
gic arms  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ongoing 
talks  on  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
should  proceed  in  a  SALT  context,  even 
though  separately.  We  need  also  to  make  a 
start  on  dlsciissions  on  limitations  of  short- 
range  tactical  nuclear  forces.  At  the  same 
time,  to  the  extent  that  we  hope  to  rely  less 
on  nuclear  forces,  the  alliance  needs  both  to 
improve  its  conventional  forces  and  to 
attend  to  its  political  disarray. 

The  freeze  proposal  is  not  likely  to  help 
accomplish  any  of  these  goals.  If  one  of  its 
goals  is  stability,  it  also  raises  the  question 
of  completeness.  For  example,  what  about 
anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW),  an  arena  in 
which,  incidentally,  the  United  States  has 
an  advantage?  If  a  freeze  is  to  keep  U.S. 
ICBMs  vulnerable,  will  the  Soviet  Union  be 
free  to  pursue  (nonnuclear)  ASW  technolo- 
gy, in  an  attempt  to  make  our  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  vulnerable  as  well? 

Soviet  acceptance  in  principle  of  such  a 
congressional  resolution  could  well  derail  an 
administration  strategic  weapons  modern- 
ization program  whose  support  is  already 
shaky  (and.  for  some  of  its  parts,  with  good 
reason),  leaving  nothing  coherent  in  its 
place,  while  the  Soviets  could  continue  their 
own  programs  even  while  announcing  ac- 
ceptance in  principle  of  the  freeze.  Or.  as 
President  Brezhnev  did  on  March  16,  they 
can  unilaterally  aiuiounce  a  freeze  in 
Europe-based  intermediate-range  nuclear 
systems  where  they  are  ahead.  Such  a 
course  of  events  could  well  also  provide  the 
allies  with  even  more  reasons  to  postpone 
(and  thus  to  kill)  modernization  of  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces  on  the  NATO 
side  with  no  corresponding  Soviet  conces- 
sions. Hatfield's  statement  in  support  of  the 
resolution  might  be  interpreted  as  Indicat- 
ing support  for  a  unilateral  U.S.  moratori- 
um. The  resolution  Itself  is  clear  on  calling 
for  mutual  and  verifiable  action  after  nego- 
tiation by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  it  also  speaks  of  unilateral  re- 
straint on  destabilizing  systems.  Practically 
every  U.S.  strategic  system  ever  developed 
has  been  characterized  by  one  or  another 
critic  as  falling  into  that  category. 

The  freeze  resolution's  sponsors  have 
worked  hard  to  make  it  a  reasonable  one. 
Though  its  provisions  are  no  solution  to  the 
problems  of  preventing  nuclear  warfare 
(which  has  to  be  approached  by  stable  de- 
terrence and  disarmament),  debate  on  it 
could  provide  a  push  toward  the  specific  ac- 
tions needed  both  in  military  programs  and 
in  arms  control  and  disarmament  as  two  of 
the  many  elements  of  a  national  security 
policy.  But  passage  would  probably,  and  un- 
fortunately, divert  attention  from  and  erode 
unity  behind  more  Important  steps.  These 
include  a  U.S.  position  (still  undecided  14 
months  Into  the  new  administration)  on 
strategic  arms  limitation  and  reduction,  and 
such  promising  new  initiatives  as  Sen. 
Hart's  proposal  for  further  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  nuclear  weapons— through, 
for  example,  stronger  measures  to  prevent 
accident  or  miscalculation,  and  through  the 
reduction  of  vulnerability  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tory forces  to  preemptive  attack. 


A  debate  on  the  freeze  can  thus  be  useful 
in  educating  the  public,  in  pushing  the  ad- 
ministration toward  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions on  limiting  and  reducing  strategic 
arms,  and  in  initiating  a  drive  for  negotia- 
tions on  preventing  nuclear  war  at  whatever 
level  of  nuclear  armament  exists.  But  the 
freeze  proposal  is  no  substitute  for,  and  I 
fear  it  will  detract  from,  those  other  specific 
negotiations  and  steps.  And  it  is  no  substi- 
tute for  U.S.  and  allied  military  strength, 
nuclear  and  conventional.* 


PUBLIC  PRINTER  ANNOUNCES 
FURLOUGH  PLAN  FOR  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 

OFFICE 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Public  Printer  of  the  United  States, 
Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  announced  on 
March  25,  1982,  that  about  half  of  the 
6,300  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  will  be  fur- 
loughed  1  day  every  other  week  for  6 
months  beglruiing  in  mid-May.  Mr. 
Sawyer  is  taking  this  action  as  an  al- 
ternative to  layoffs  or  reductions  In 
force. 

This  action  is  necessary  because- of 
decreased  volume  and  heavy  losses  at 
GPO  amounting  to  approximately  $5 
mUlion  for  printing  and  binding 
during  the  first  5  months  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  also  announced  that 
he  win  voluntarily  return  5  percent  of 
his  salary  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  during 
the  furlough  period.  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary act  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  I  applaud  him  for  it. 

In  concert  with  the  furlough,  the 
GPO  will  roll  back  its  recent  16-per- 
cent increase  in  printing  and  binding 
prices.  This  rollback  will  be  especially 
beneficial  to  Congress,  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  GPO's  printing  and  binding 
services;  but  also  will  be  reflected  in 
lower  Federal  agency  printing  costs 
and  the  continuation  of  low  prices  to 
the  public  for  Government  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  action 
by  Public  Printer  Sawyer.  The  GPO  is 
chartered  to  operate  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  brought 
basinesslike  efficiency  to  the  GPO. 
His  furlough  program  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  Government  printing  while 
preserving  Jobs  and  increasing  produc- 
tivity. His  decision  to  donate  5  percent 
of  his  own  salary  back  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  during  the  furlough  period 
demonstrates  his  remarkable  commit- 
ment. I  hope  his  action  will  set  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide trend.* 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  VETO  AMEND- 
MENT: THE  EXTENT  OF  ITS 
COVERAGE 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Senate's  action 
on  March  24,  1982,  on  the  legislative 
veto  amendment  to  S.  1080.  the  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act.  several  questions 
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have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  veto  provision. 

The  legislative  veto  is  applicable  to 
all  notice  and  conmient  rulemakings 
under  the  authority  of  section  553(b) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
Among  the  rules  exempted  from  the 
legislative  veto  are  rules  of  particular 
applicability  which  apply  to  rates, 
wages,  prices,  services,  corporate  or  fi- 
nancial structures,  reorganizations, 
mergers  or  accounting  practices  relat- 
ing thereto.  A  rule  of  particular  appli- 
cability Is  one  which  applies  to  a  single 
Individual  or  case,  as  opposed  to  a  rule 
of  general  applicability,  which  has  a 
much  broader  application  to  whole 
classes  or  categories  of  individuals  or 
organizations. 

Other  rules  which  are  exempted 
from  coverage  from  the  legislative 
review  process  include  the  following 
list  which  is  taken  directly  from  the 
text  of  S.  1080. 

(DA  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  A  matter  relating  to  the  management 
and  personnel  practices  of  an  agency: 

(3)  An  interpretive  rule,  general  statement 
of  policy,  or  rule  of  agency  organization, 
procedure,  or  practice,  unless  such  rule  or 
statement  has  general  applicability  and  sub- 
stantially alters  or  creates  rights  or  obliga- 
tions of  persons  outside  the  agency:  or 

(4)  A  rule  relating  to  the  acquisition,  man- 
agement, or  disposal  by  an  agency  of  real  or 
personal  property  or  of  services  that  is  pro- 
mulgated in  compliance  with  criteria  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

In  addition  to  these  rules.  In  the  case 
where  an  agency  finds  that  the  Impact 
of  a  rule  is  insignificant,  then  the  rule 
Is  also  exempted  from  the  legislative 
review  process. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  question 
raised  with  regard  to  the  Impact  of  the 
legislative  veto  on  the  conduct  of  mon- 
etary policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
simply  that  there  is  no  Impact  whatso- 
ever. Monetary  policy  Is  not  conducted 
through  rulemaking  but  through  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee  of  the  Fed.  Be- 
cause the  legislative  veto  mechanism 
applies  only  to  rulemaking,  the  tradi- 
tional Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  In  the  conduct  of  mon- 
etary policy  win  not  be  compromised 
In  any  way. 

With  the  exception  of  the  exemp- 
tions I  have  listed,  the  legislative  veto 
procedures  will  apply  to  all  the  rule- 
making activities  of  both  the  executive 
branch  departments,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Environmental 
I>rotection  Agency,  and  the  so-called 
Independent  agencies  like  the  Federal 
Communications  Corrunisslon  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conmilssion. 

I  hope  these  remarks  are  helpful  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs 
who  have  had  questions  with  regard  to 


the  coverage  of  the  legislative  veto 
amendment  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.* 


WILLIAM  SCOTT  BAKER  WINS 
VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  debate  continues  into  the 
evening  we  should  be  aware  that  the 
Senate  floor  Is  not  the  only  place  In 
Washington  that  Is  ringing  with  elo- 
quent oratory.  The  annual  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  dinner  In  honor  of  the 
Congress  Is  now  In  full  swing  and  one 
of  its  features  is  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest.  The  competition,  engag- 
ing a  half  million  young  Americans, 
requires  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  a  theme  under  the  title  "Building 
America  Together." 

This  year's  winner  is  a  Maryland 
high  school  senior  who  will  carry 
home  to  Mltchellville  this  evening  the 
first  place  honors  and  a  scholarship 
worth  $14,000. 

He  is  William  "Scott"  Baker,  the  17- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Baker  of  Mltchellville,  Md. 

His  essay  is  thoughtful  and  original 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators. 
I  ask  that  the  text  be  Included  In  the 
Record. 
The  text  follows: 

1981-82  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program 
I  have  five  minutes.  Five  minutes  to  lay 
down  what  I  believe  is  the  way  for  us  to 
build  America  together.  Impossible?  Well 
not  really,  because  I  see  the  principles  as 
being  very  basic.  Principles  that  have  been 
there  all  along.  One  philosopher  of  our  day 
said  this,  "The  more  complex  the  question, 
the  more  basic  the  answer,  not  simple  just 
basic." 

So,  how  do  we  build  America?  Well,  first  I 
think  we  need  to  understand  where  Ameri- 
ca's strength  lies.  Is  it  in  our  National  Secu- 
rity or  in  our  Economic  System?  While 
these  may  be  some  of  the  foundation  blocks 
of  our  country,  the  mortar  that  holds  them 
together,  is  the  people.  The  building  of 
America  will  take  place  in  her  people. 

While  considering  this,  I  came  across  the 
work  of  a  very  perceptive  writer.  In  his 
story,  a  young  girl  with  unusual  insight,  was 
helping  a  friend  who  was  ha\ing  some  per- 
sonal problems.  The  girl  saw  through  the 
surface  symptoms  to  the  root  causes  and 
confronted  her  friend:  "Do  you  know  your 
whole  problem  Charlie  Brown?  You're 
wishy-washy.  You're  going  to  grow  up, 
marry  a  wishy-washy  girl,  and  have  a  whole 
flock  of  wishy-washy  kids.  Charlie  Brown 
you've  reached  new  heights  of  wlshy-washy- 
dom. "  Charles  Schultz's  simple  comic  strip 
has  taught  a  great  lesson:  the  importance 
and  the  influence  of  a  person's  character. 

It  was  the  values  of  the  people  that 
brought  this  nation  into  existence  and  es- 
tablished her  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  was 
in  that  atmosphere  and  with  those  values 
that  a  few  God-fearing  men  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  outline  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  will  be  those  same  values 
that  will  enable  us  to  keep  on  building:  to 
keep  on  making  a  stronger  country.  A 
Frenchman  who  was  in  our  country  during 
those  early  years,  said  this:  "America  is 
great,  because  America  is  good.  When  Amer- 


ica ceases  to  be  good,  America  will  cease  to 
be  great." 

With  the  qualities  of  honesty,  respect, 
diligence,  responsibility,  mercy,  purity,  a 
desire  for  peace  and  a  love  and  fear  of  God. 
we  will  dream.  And  therein  lies  our  power. 
""Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish,"  we  read  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
but  it  goes  on  to  say,  "When  desire  cometh. 
it  is  a  tree  of  life." 

Think  back  two  years.  Do  you  remember 
the  Winter  Olympics?  I  can  see  the  televi- 
sion in  my  mind  as  I  watched  the  United 
States  hockey  team  shock  the  world  and  win 
a  gold  medal.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  I  was  excit- 
ed; the  whole  country  was  excited.  We  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  those  young 
men.  They  were  men  of  vision.  They  had  a 
dream. 

Do  you  remember  that  Aug\ist  afternoon 
in  1963  when  Martin  Luther  King  stood  in 
Washington  before  a  crowd  of  thousands  as 
millions  watched  by  television.  He  raised  his 
head  and  spoke  those  immortal  words.  "I 
have  a  dream!" 

But  dreaming  wasn't  the  end.  their  ac- 
tions made  their  dreams  realities.  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote,  "Conviction  is  worthless 
unless  it  is  translated  Into  conduct."  Many 
people  will  dream,  but  it  will  be  those  that 
work  and  sacrifice  to  make  their  dreams  re- 
alities that  will  build  thU  nation. 

I  beUeve  In  the  "Law  of  the  Harvest:  What 
you  plant  you  grow:  what  you  sow  you 
reap."  We  must  plant  our  dream  of  a  strong- 
er, better  America  into  the  hearts  of  every 
individual  in  this  country.  And  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  do  something  about  it.  It 
is  then  that  the  United  SUtes  will  flourish 
like  never  before. 

What  better  example  do  we  have  than  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
They  had  a  vision;  a  dream  so  strong  that 
when  it  came  to  great  personal  risk,  they 
counted  the  cost  and  supported  it  anyway. 

Dreams  will  lift  this  nation.  Dreams  that 
come  from  people  of  character  and  integri- 
ty. With  people  who  remember  the  values 
we  started  with,  we  can  build  America.  I  be- 
lieve that. 

An  anonymous  author  wrote. 
If  there  is  virtue  in  the  heart: 

There  will  be  beauty  in  the  character. 
If  there  is  beauty  in  the  character. 

There  will  be  harmony  in  the  home. 
If  there  is  harmony  in  the  home; 

There  will  be  strength  in  the  nation. 
And  If  there  is  strength  in  the  nation. 

There  will  be  peace  in  the  world. 
Carry  the  Dream.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  Items  that  are  cleared  on 
this  side  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  If 
they  are  cleared  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  address  my  at- 
tention to  Calendar  Order  No.  465.  S. 
1936.  and  Inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  If  he  Is  prepared  at  this  time  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  matter  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MEMBERS 
OP  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SAFETY  BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1936)  to  require  members  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  to  be 
chosen  from  individuals  with  expertise  in 
the  fields  of  accident  reconstruction,  safety 
engineering,  transportation  safety,  or  trans- 
portation regulation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 

That  the  last  sentence  of  section  303(bKl) 
of  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  (49  U.S.C.  1902(bHl))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  President  shall  ap- 
point individuals  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  upon  the  ImlsIs  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion, professional  standing,  and  demonstrat- 
ed luiowledge  in  the  fields  of  accident  recon- 
struction, safety  engineering,  human  fac- 
tors, transportation  safety,  or  transporta- 
tion regiilation." 

Sec.  2.  Section  306  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (48  U.S.C.  1903)  is 
amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)"  and  substituting 
'pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(c)  CocKPrr  Voici  Rbcorskr.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Board  shall  withhold  from  public  disclosure 
cockpit  voice  recorder  recordings  and  tran- 
scriptions, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  oral  com- 
munications by  and  between  flight  crew 
members  and  ground  stations,  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  accidents  or  incidents  investigat- 
ed by  the  Board:  Provided.  That  portions  of 
a  transcription  of  such  oral  communications 
which  the  Board  deems  relevant  and  perti- 
nent to  the  accident  or  incident  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  by  the  Board  at 
the  time  of  the  Board's  public  hearing,  and 
in  no  event  later  than  60  days  following  the 
accident  or  incidents:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
the  Board  at  any  time  from  referring  to 
cockpit  voice  recorder  information  in 
making  safety  recommendations. 

Sic.  3.  Section  1312  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1543).  Is  amended  by  striking  "1982"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  require  members  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  to  be  chosen 
from  individuals  with  expertise  in  the  fields 
of  accident  reconstruction,  safety  engineer- 
ing, transportation  safety,  or  transportation 
regulation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER    TO    PRINT    REPORT    OP 
SENATE  DELEGATION  AS 

SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  period  January  3-19,  1982,  Senator 
Thad  Cochran  led  a  Senate  delegation 
comprised  of  Senator  Arlen  Specter 
and  Senator  Stevem  Sticms  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmousTon- 
sent  that  the  report  of  the  delega- 
tion's findings  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
dociunent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE  ACT 
OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  4717. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  insist  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4717)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  delay  for  one  year  the  effective  date 
of  certain  provisions  recognizing  gain  on 
certain  dispositions  of  LIPO  Inventories,  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  net  operating  loss 
carryback  and  carryforward  rules  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  and 
to  require  information  returns  with  respect 
to  safe  harbor  leases',  and  ask  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Rosterkowski.  B4r. 
OuBOifs,  Mr.  Rahoxl,  Mr.  Stakx.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  CoifAaix  Mr.  Duwcau, 
and  Mr.  Frerzkl  be  the  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  and  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lowo. 
and  Mr.  Harrt  F.  B-ntD,  Jr.  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.    , 


N 


NATIONAL  MEDIC  ALERT  WEEK 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  272,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
guest  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 


mation designating  April  4  through  10, 
1982,  "National  Medic  Alert  Week." 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  its  immediate 
consideration? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  272  designat- 
ing April  4  through  April  10,  1982, 
"National  Medic  Alert  Week." 

Mr.  President,  each  year  thousands 
of  people  are  injured  or  die  during  an 
emergency  medical  situation  because 
their  hidden  medical  problems— such 
as  diabetes,  heart  conditions,  epilepsy, 
allergies,  or  other  medical  problems, 
the  symptoms  of  which  aro  difficult  to 
detect  or  not  readily  associated  with 
such  medical  problems— are  improper- 
ly diagnosed  or  not  treated  appropri- 
ately. Many  such  injuries  and  deaths 
could  be  avoided. 

The  Medic  Alert  Foundation,  Inter- 
national, a  private,  nonprofit  charita- 
ble organization  located  in  Turlock, 
Calif.,  has  for  25  years  been  serving 
persons  with  hidden  medical  condi- 
tions. Medic  Alert's  emergency  medi- 
cal identification  system  has  been 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people  each  year.  The  way 
the  system  works  is  very  simple  and  I 
believe  that  most  Senators  have  come 
across  it  at  one  time  or  another. 

Through  a  modest  donation,  an  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  use  the  Medic 
Alert  system,  which  uses  a  red  medical 
symbol  on  a  bracelet  or  necldace  to 
alert  medical  personnel,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  firefighters,  and  other 
emergency  personnel  to  a  person's  hid- 
den medical  problem  or  problems.  In- 
formation engraved  on  the  reverse  side 
contains  a  member's  identification 
number,  a  24-hour  hotline  telephone 
number  to  Medic  Alert  in  California, 
and  a  listing  of  the  patient's  hidden 
medical  problem  or  problems.  In  the 
event  that  a  person  is  unable  to  com- 
municate, emergency  personnel  can 
call  the  telephone  number  collect 
from  any  location  in  the  world  and 
within  seconds  receive  from  the  com- 
puterized data  bank  information  that 
might  save  that  person's  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  services  of  Medic 
Alert  deserve  special  recognition,  and, 
as  a  Senator  from  Medic  Alert's  head- 
quarters State,  I  am  especially  proud 
of  the  outstanding  work  being  done  by 
this  organization.  I  hope  that  this  oc- 
casion. National  Medic  Alert  Week, 
will  help  create  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  availability  of  this  unique  service 
among  persons  with  hidden  medical 
conditions  so  that  more  and  more  lives 
can  be  saved  each  year. 
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I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  both 
to  support  this  measure  and  to  lend 
appropriate  assistance  to  the  conduct 
of  this  important  week  in  their  home 
States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  272) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  299  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
299,  commemoration  of  days  of  re- 
membrance of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, be  held  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OP  S. 
60 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bumpers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  Senate  Resolution  60.  and 
I  send  a  corrected  copy  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Bosch- 
wiTZ  and  Chafee  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's enterprise  zone  legislation.  I 
have  been  very  Interested  in  this  con- 
cept of  providing  special  incentives  to 
Individuals  and  businesses  to  create 
jobs  and  revitalize  depressed  areas. 
The  concept  Is  new  and  refreshing— a 
substantial  departure  from  the  poli- 
cies pursued  for  the  last  20  years.  It 
could  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  and 
different  urban  policy,  with  results 
that  may  produce  rejuvenated  cities 
instead  of  urban  decay. 

Currently,  our  cities  are  in  deplora- 
ble condition,  with  massive  areas  that 
better  resemble  bomb  sites  than  neigh- 
borhoods. The  housing  In  these  de- 
pressed areas  is  inadequate  at  best— 


boarded-up  buildings  infested  by  rats 
are  a  common  sight,  with  many  of 
them  t)eing  inhabited  by  families. 
Businesses  are  almost  nonexistent, 
with  unemployment  In  these  areas  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  national  av- 
erage. Adding  to  these  conditions  are. 
generally,  poor  local  services  and 
rampant  crime  and  drug  use.  The 
quality  of  life  In  these  devastated 
Inner  city  areas  Is  bleak:  the  inhabit- 
ants are  as  depressed  as  the  areas  in 
which  they  live. 

If  we  are  to  change  these  conditions, 
we  have  to  understand  them  and  how 
they  developed.  Most  of  the  currently 
depressed  areas  did  not  start  out  as 
ghettos;  they  were  built  In  an  era  of 
expansion  and  vibrant  economic  activi- 
ty, when  the  hope  for  prosperity  moti- 
vated neighborhood  residents.  Obvi- 
ously, something  Interfered  with  that 
hope. 

I  contend  that  much  of  the  urban 
decay  our  cities  are  confronted  with  Is 
the  result  of  GovemmenL  activity. 
Federal  housing  policies  encouraging 
new  home  construction  over  rehabili- 
tation fostered  the  creation  of  vast 
suburbs  that  lured  city  dwellers  away 
to  new  communities.  At  the  same  time, 
the  escalation  of  property  taxes 
paying  for  an  ever  Increasing  number 
of  local  services  forced  many  business- 
es, and  still  more  families,  out  of  the 
city.  What  was  left  were  those  unem- 
ployed who  could  not  afford  to  move, 
and  other  low-Income  families  that 
took  advantage  of  dropping  home 
values.  Recognizing  that  poverty  in 
our  cities  was  becoming  a  startling 
problem,  the  Federal  Government  in- 
stituted programs  to  provide  the  poor 
with  housing  and  financial  assistance. 
Now.  10  to  20  years  later,  there  is  still 
a  poverty  problem  In  our  cities.  What 
the  poor  need  Is  not  financial  sissist- 
ance;  they  need  jobs. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  enterprise 
zone  concept  is  all  about:  Providing 
Jobs  to  depressed  inner-city  residents. 
Since  It  is  clear  that  the  policies  of  the 
last  20  years  have  done  little  to  miti- 
gate the  poverty,  and  have  In  fact 
added  to  it,  a  new  approach  is  re- 
quired. If  we  reverse  the  series  of 
events  that  drove  the  productive 
sector  of  the  economy  out  of  the  cities, 
there  may  be  hope  for  economic  reviv- 
al; there  may  be  Jobs  for  the  de- 
pressed; there  may  be  pride  in  worltlng 
and  paying  for  dally  expenses  with  the 
rewards  of  toil;  there  may  be  hope  for 
prosperity  again. 

The  Reagan  administration's  enter- 
prise zone  proposal  provides  many  of 
the  Incentives  needed  to  encourage 
economic  revitalization  In  depressed 
areas.  Tax  credits  for  capital  invest- 
ments in  an  enterprise  zone  would  in- 
clude machinery  and  equipment,  and 
both  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
housing.  There  is  a  payroll  tax  credit 
of  10  percent  to  employers  who  in- 
crease their  work  force,  with  a  50-per- 


cent tax  credit  available  to  employers 
for  wages  paid  to  zone  employees  who 
are  disadvantaged  individuals.  There 
is,  further,  a  5-percent  tax  credit  avail- 
able to  the  zone  employees.  Finally,  in 
the  tax  area,  capital  gains  taxes  on 
zone  property  and  the  Interest  in  zone 
businesses  are  eliminated. 

The  other  major  element  of  the  pro- 
posal Is  the  mandate  for  State  and 
local  participation  in  making  the  zone 
work.  With  only  the  Federal  Incen- 
tives, the  success  of  an  enterprise  zone 
would  not  be  Insured;  with  a  combined 
and  dedicated  effort  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  conditions  can 
be  made  very  favorable  for  economic 
revitalization  in  our  depressed  areas. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  businesses  and 
their  employees  to  make  the  area 
come  alive  again— that  is  the  key  to 
the  concept. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  cosponsor 
this  proposal,  as  an  effort  In  the  right 
direction  to  get  our  cities  back  on 
track.  As  far  as  It  goes.  It  Is  an  exciting 
proposal.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  howev- 
er, I  am  very  concerned  that  there  be 
sufficient  incentive  for  small  business- 
es to  develop  and  grow.  Because  the 
tax  credits  are  nonrefundable,  there  is 
little  help  for  a  business  before  it  be- 
comes profitable,  which  may  be  a  sig- 
nificant period  of  time  in  a  depressed 
area.  Some  Idnd  of  assistance  should 
be  made  available  for  businesses  to 
raise  seed  capital,  and  remain  in  busi- 
ness prior  to  becoming  profitable.  An- 
other omission  Is  a  cost-reduction  ele- 
ment; one  which  would  reduce  payroll 
Is  a  beginner's  wage  paid  at  a  some- 
what lower  rate  to  those  seeking  work 
for  the  first  time,  or  those  changing 
careers,  to  compensate  for  the  costs  of 
training  these  employees. 

Specific  reservations  aside,  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  must  be  pursued 
as  a  means  to  revive  our  depressed 
areas. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
have  no  further  business  to  transact. 
Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  has  any  other  matter  that  he 
wishes  the  Senate  to  address? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have 
nothing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  that  case.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  10:44  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conf inned  by 
the  Senate  March  30,  1982: 
National  Tramsportation  SArrry  Board 
James  Eugene  Burnett.  Jr..  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  chairman  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

In  THE  Coast  Guard 

Rear  Adm.  Wayne  E.  Caldwell.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Commander.  U.S.  Coast 


Guard  Atlantic  Area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Larkln.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Commander.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Pacific  Area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


Federal  Reserve  System 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1.  1982. 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  a 
guest  chaplain  from  Peoria.  111.  He  is 
the  guest  of  the  Republican  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Michel.  Our  honored 
guest  is  Rabbi  Louis  Tuchman. 

Rabbi  Louis  M.  Tuchman,  Congrega- 
tion Agudas  Achim,  Peoria,  111.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Avinu  shebashamayim  tzur  Yisrael 
vegoalo. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  Supreme  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Universe,  vouchsafe  Thy 
benign  blessings  upon  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  who 
have  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  our  great  Nation.  Grant 
them,  O  Lord,  the  wisdom  and  under- 
standing to  labor  for  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  zeal 
and  with  determination. 

Today,  amidst  darliened  sliies,  may 
the  glorious  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  forth  brightly.  May  we  soon  wit- 
ness the  day  when  the  ominous  clouds 
of  evil  and  hatred  shall  no  longer  flash 
athwart  the  skies,  and  hope  and  loving 
kindness  will  pierce  the  darkness  of 
fear  and  despair. 

As  we  approach  the  month  of  free- 
dom, may  the  spirit  of  that  day,  more 
than  200  years  ago,  imbue  this  iDody 
and  Nation  to  continue  to  strive  for 
mankind's  beneficence,  well-being, 
freedom,  and  security.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  .Toumal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  aimounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quortmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  332,  nays 
22,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
78,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
AlbosU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Applecate 
Archer 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Bafalls 
Bailey  (MO) 
BaUey  (PA) 
Barnard 
Beard 
BedeU 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Bliley 
Boggs 
BoUing 
Bonior 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinldey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhlU 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
ChappeU 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Chiaholm 
Clausen 
Clinger 
CoaU 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Courier 
Coyne,  James 
Coyne,  William 
Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
DeNardis 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Dorgan 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Downey 
.   Dreier 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dymally 


[Roll  No.  42] 
YEAS— 332 

Dyson 

Early 

Ecluirt 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Eixlahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

E^rans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Plndley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Plorlo 

Poley 

Pord  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Pountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisliam 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Lee 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mateui 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mtinii«fci 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minish 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(X)rhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 


Hammerschmidt  Neal 
Hansen  (ID)         Nelllgan 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 


Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 


Roberts  (SD) 

Smith  (AL) 

Volkmer 

Robinson 

Smith  (lA) 

Walgren 

Rodino 

Smith  (NE) 

Wampler 

Roe 

.Smith  (NJ) 

Washington 

Rogers 

Smith  (PA) 

Waxman 

Rosenthal 

Snowe 

Weaver 

Rostenkowski 

Snyder 

Weber  (OH) 

Roth 

Solarz 

Weiss 

Roukema 

Solomon 

White 

Roybal 

Spence 

Whitehurst 

Rudd 

Stangeland 

Whitley 

Russo 

Stanton 

Whittaker 

Santini 

Stark 

Whitten 

Sawyer 

SUton 

Williams  (OH) 

Scheuer 

Stenholm 

Winn 

Schneider 

Stratton 

Wlrth 

Schulze 

Studds 

Wolf 

Schumer 

Stump 

Wolpe 

Seiberling 

Swift 

WorUey 

Sensenbrenner 

Synar 

Wright 

Shamansky 

Tauke 

Wyden 

Shannon 

Tauzin 

Wylle 

Shaw 

Taylor 

Yates 

Shelby 

Thomas 

Yatron 

Shumway 

Traxler 

Young (PL) 

Shuster 

Trible 

Young  (MO) 

Siljander 

Udall 

Zablocki 

Simon 

Vander  Jagt 

Zeferetti 

Skelton 

Vento 
NAYS-22 

AuCoin 

Oejdenson 

Sabo 

Barnes 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Holt 

Sharp 

Coughlin 

Jacobs 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Johnston 

Weber  (MN) 

Emerson 

Miller  (OH) 

Young  (AK) 

Evans (lA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Poreythe 

Roemer 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-1 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-78 

Andrews 

Fields 

Lujan 

Annunzio 

Flippo 

Lundine 

Ashbrook 

PoglietU 

Marks 

Badham 

Puqua 

Mattox 

Biaggi 

Garcia 

Mavroules 

Blanchard 

Oilman 

McCloskey 

Boland 

Oinn 

McCurdy 

Boner 

Goldwater 

McDade 

Bonker 

Goodling 

McHugh 

Brown  (CA) 

HaU  (OH) 

Moffett 

Brown  (OH) 

Hance 

Murtha 

Burgener 

Hansen  (UT) 

Nelson 

Burton.  John 

Hefner 

Nowak 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hller 

Parris 

BuUer 

HoUand 

Pepper 

Conyers 

Hollenbeck 

PurseU 

Crane,  PhUip 

Jeffords 

Rose 

Crockett 

Jenkins 

Rousselot 

Dellums 

Jones  (TN) 

Savage 

Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

Skeen 

Derwlnskl 

Leath 

Smith  (OR) 

DingeU 

LeBoutillier 

St  Germain 

Donnelly 

Lehman 

Stokes 

Dunn 

Leland 

Watklns 

Evans  (IN) 

Livingston 

Williams  (MT) 

Penwick 

Lowery  (CA) 

Wilson 

D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 


D  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2rt)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5708.  An  act  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5708)  entitled  "An  act 
to  sumend  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  RiEGLE.  and  Mr.  Crahstoh 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


RABBI  LOUIS  M.  TUCHMAN 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
honored  today  to  have  the  opening 
prayer  delivered  by  Rabbi  Louis  M. 
Tuchman  currently  rabbi  of  Agudas 
Achim  Congregation  in  Peoria. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  for  me, 
in  this  short  time,  to  list  all  his  accom- 
plishments, a  capsule  summary  of  his 
illustrious  career  in  service  to  God  and 
his  fellow  man  would  surely  be  appro- 
priate. 

A  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Ye- 
shiva  University.  Rabbi  Tuchman  was 
ordained  at  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Eichanan 
Theological  Seminary  of  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity. 

He  is  assistant  editor  of  Tradition, 
published  by  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  America  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Rabbinical  Council  Manual  as  well  as 
editor  of  the  Rabbinical  Council's  Pro- 
ceedings. 

In  1960,  1964,  1973,  and  1977  he  was 
chaplain  and  kashruth  supervisor  at 
the  National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 

He  is  the  recipient  of  the  Shofar 
Award,  the  highest  national  award,  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  service  in 
behalf  of  Jewish  youth  In  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

His  articles  have  appeared  in  many 
magazines,  including  Jewish  Life  and 
he  has  lectured  at  Duke  University, 
Monmouth  College,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  this  brief  list 
only  begins  to  touch  upon  Rabbi 
Tuchman 's  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional life.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
this  chance  to  introduce  him  to  our 
colleagues. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dan  Daniel).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
teU  us  on  which  bill  it  is  that  the  re- 
quest is  made? 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  wtU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  re- 
quest is  on  the  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  this  the  rule 
which  I  understand  had  sections  In  it 
that  were  going  to  amend  the  Budget 
Act  by  aUowing  a  sectlon-by-section 
waiver  rather  than  a  waiver  of  the 
entire  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  to  the  -gen- 
tleman for  an  answer. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman,  I  must  say,  has 
loaded  the  question  in  such  a  way  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  really  wants 
me  to  answer  in  full  or  Just  say  no,  be- 
cause it  does  not  amend  the  Budget 
Act  but  it  does  grant  waivers  that  do 
deal  with  specific  items.  Ordinarily 
where  a  bill  exceeds  the  overall  ceiling 
a  waiver  would  be  granted  against  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  bill.  In  order 
to  identify  the  individual  items,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  grant  specific  waivers 
rather  than  giving  the  whole  bill  a 
waiver. 

We  are  talking  about  a  technicality 
within  a  technicality  within  a  techni- 
cality, and  we  sj-e  not  amending  the 
Budget  Act;  I  think  we  are  following 
the  spirit  of  it  by  doing  it  in  this  fash- 
ion, particularly  since  we  are  giving 
the  individual  Member  a  great  deal 
more  information  than  he  would  have 
if  we  gave  a  general  waiver. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
assume  that  the  controversy  In  the 
Rules  Committee  is  over  the  gentle- 
man's interpretation  of  the  Budget 
Act? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  WeU,  I  am  not  reaUy 
aware  of  a  controversy  within  the 
Rules  Committee.  There  is  a  contro- 
versy brought  to  the  Rules  Committee 
by  other  committees  that  are  In  con- 
troversy, but  we  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  difficulty  within  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  correcting 
my  language.  That  was  my  under- 
standing, that  there  were  some  Mem- 
bers whose  interpretation  of  section 
311  of  the  Budget  Act  would  differ 
from  the  one  that  the  gentleman  Just 
used. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  really  know 
that  it  is  a  real  difference.  I  think  it  is 
a  difference  in  a  piece  rather  than  in 
the  whole.  I  think  I  am  being  quite  ac- 
curate and  uncontroversial  about  the 
overall,  but  I  think  it  is  easier  to  pick 
out  a  part  of  the  act  and  discuss  that 
than  it  would  be  to  get  into  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  about  it. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  unanimous- 
consent  request  here  is  simply  to  have 
time  to  file  the  report  so  that  we  could 
take  up  the  rule  and  the  supplemental 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARTING  THE  ECONOMIC 
DECLINE 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  presenting  a  chart  which  will 
be  updated  from  time  to  time.  The 
purpose  of  this  chart  is  to  give  Mem- 
bers a  graphic  pictorial  representation 
of  the  continuing  and  cumulative 
effect  of  the  business  decline  that  set 
in  last  August  and  has  accelerated, 
stimulated  primarily  by  high  interest 
rates. 

During  the  past  week,  13  industrial 
plants  went  out  of  business.  This 
makes  a  cumulative  total  of  99  indus- 
trial plants  which  have  closed  their 
doors  Just  since  January  1  of  this  year. 
Their  locations  are  depicted  on  the 
map  by  yellow  dots. 

Total  business  failures  of  all  kinds, 
suffered  by  businesses  of  every  type  in 
the  United  States  since  January  1, 
come  to  4.846.  This  many  commercial 
enterprises  have  gone  out  of  business 
in  the  past  12  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  is  to  demon- 
strate the  continuing  cumulative 
effect  of  the  economic  decline  and  to 
call  not  only  upon  the  Members  of 
this  body  but  upon  the  President  and 
the  members  of  the  administration  to 
recognize  the  truly  devastating  effect 
that  high  interest  rates  are  having 
upon  this  economy.  It  is  time  to  ask 
for  some  yielding,  some  commonsense 
spirit  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  in  order  that  we  may 
bring  down  those  high  deficits,  bring 
down  those  high  interest  rates,  put  an 
end  to  this  sickening  procession  of 
business  failures,  and  put  Americans 
back  to  work. 


RECORD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  ARKANSAS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  Michigan  records  the  highest 
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unemployment  in  the  Nation,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reports  that  layoffs  in 
Arkansas  surpass  layoffs  in  Detroit. 

In  one  city  in  my  district  an  industri- 
al manufacturing  plant  last  week  had 
10  job  openings  for  which  900  people 
applied. 

Arkansas  is  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture, housing,  and  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. These  are  the  sickest  parts  of 
the  economy  because  they  are  suscep- 
tible to  high  interest  rates.  In  January 
we  recorded  12.6  percent  unemploy- 
ment, the  highest  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  our  State.  In  one  county  in 
my  State  unemployment  was  almost 
25  percent.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  resi- 
dents were  out  of  jobs. 

High  Interest  rates  and  subsequent 
unemployment,  the  administration 
tells  us,  is  the  price  we  pay  for  lower 
inflation.  I  submit  that  the  people  of 
my  State  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
lower  inflation,  for  an  economic  plan 
that  cannot  work  and  will  not  work. 

Recent  accounts  from  the  media  tell 
us,  however,  that  the  President  is  tired 
of  hearing  that  his  economic  plan  will 
not  work.  He  still  thinks  that  it  is 
sound  and  that  the  economy  will  pick 
up,  but  the  advisers  to  the  President 
are  saying  that  interest  rates  will  not 
come  down  until  the  deficits  have 
gotten  under  control. 

Congress    has    rejected    the    Presi- 
dent's high  deficits  for  1983  and  has 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  compro- 
mise.  Mr.   Reagan   must  show   some 
willingness  to  lower  his  disastrously 
high    deficit,    which    is   predicted    to 
range  upwards  to  $170  billion,  if  we 
expect   to   experience   lower   interest 
rates,  economic  recovery,  and  a  solu- 
tion to  this  disastrous  unemployment 
problem  that  grips  our  Nation. 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  to  follow: 
[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  25. 
1982] 
Sun  Belt  Shadows:   Unemployment  Hits 
Areas  Once  Thought  To  Be  Recession 
Proof 


IN  parts  op  ARKANSAS.  LAYOPPS  PASS  LEVELS 
IN  DETROIT.  CAUGHT  IN  A  TRANSITION;  NO 
LUCK  IN  HOUSTON.  EITHER 

(By  Nell  Maxwell) 

Malverh.  Ark.— When  Tom  Clark  was  laid 
off  a  General  Motors  Corp.  assembly  line 
because  of  the  energy  crunch  In  1974,  he 
never  even  looked  for  another  Job  In  his 
native  Michigan.  "1  could  see  It  was  time  to 
get  out  of  there,"  he  says.  So  he  left  for  the 
Sun  Belt. 

Soon  Mr.  Oark  landed  a  $20.000-a-year 
Job  here  with  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  "It's 
been  just  great."  says  the  37-year-old  Mr. 
Clark,  who  now  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing 
In  his  adopted  sUte.  "You  can't  beat  living 
and  working  here." 

That  may  sound  like  just  another  Sun 
Belt  success  story— and  It  was  until  last  Sep- 
tember, when  Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  several 
■  hundred  workers  laid  off  by  Reynolds.  Now 
his  unemployment  payments  are  about  to 
run  out,  and,  despite  six  months  of  looking 
he  hasn't  found  a  Job. 

PARADISE  LOST 

Mr.  Clark  has  learned  the  hard  way  that 
the  Sun  Belt  Isn't  recession-proof.  Though 


its  economy  is  still  probably  In  better  shape 
than  most  of  the  country's,  the  Sun  Belt 
isn't  any  longer  the  job  seeker's  paradise  it 
was  a  year  ago  or  for  much  of  the  1970s.  Un- 
employment rates  In  some  areas  are  the 
highest  In  years.  And  even  in  relatively 
prosperous  areas  buoyed  by  the  Energy  in- 
dustry, such  as  Oklahoma  and  much  of 
'Texas,  fewer  jobs  are  being  created. 

Shadows  across  Sun  Belt  employment 
show  up  clearly  here  in  Arkansas.  Though  it 
calls  itself  the  "Land  of  Opportunity,"  the 
state  posted  In  January  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  since  it  began  keeping  rec- 
ords in  1950:  12.6%.  The  rate  fell  somewhat 
in  February  because  of  better  weather— to 
11.4%_but  that  is  still  far  higher  than  the 
national  rate  of  8.8%. 

Some  parts  of  the  state  are  suffering  even 
more  than  many  Northern  cities  that  have 
become  well-known  symbols  of  unemploy- 
ment. Detroit,  battered  by  the  auto  slump, 
had  15%  of  its  workers  jobless  In  December. 
Nearby  Flint,  Mich.,  had  16.5%.  But  here  in 
Malvern,  In  central  Arkansas,  the  January 
jobless  rate  was  almost  25%.  In  Trumann,  in 
the  northwest,  the  rate  was  almost  19%. 

"We're  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
energy  states,  but  we  aren't  one,"  explains 
Ken  Coon,  the  administrator  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Employment  Security  Division.  "And 
our  economy  Is  tied  to  agriculture,  housing 
and  automobiles— the  three  sickest  parts  of 
the  economy." 

Looking  for  Work 
But  unemployment  has  spread  elsewhere, 
too— a  fact  illustrated  by  the  growing 
number  of  Sun  Belt  states  qualifying  for  ex- 
tended federal  unemployment  benefits. 
These  supplement  normal  jobless  payments 
and  are  granted  only  in  the  most  drastic 
cases.  Since  Jan.  1,  Nevada,  California,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Tennessee,  both  Caroli- 
nas  and  Arkansas  have  joined  17  other 
states  qualifying  for  the  aid. 

So  even  people  willing  to  travel  are  having 
trouble  finding  jobs.  Mr.  Clark,  for  example, 
headed  In  mid-February  for  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  to  look  for  work  on  an  offshore  oil 
rig.  Rig  employes  earn  some  $450  a  week 
and  have  alternate  weeks  off.  so  Mr.  Clark 
figured  he  could  work  there  and  still  com- 
mute the  12  hours  back  to  Malvern.  He  thus 
wouldn't  have  to  sell  his  home  and  move  his 
wife  and  young  son. 

"They  (offshore  companies)  said  they 
hadn't  hired  in  three  weeks,  but  they  would 
consider  me,"  he  says.  He  is  still  waiting— 
and  a  spokesman  for  an  offshore  company 
says  such  Jobs  are  in  short  supply. 

Roy  Witherall  had  the  same  bad  luck  In 
Louisiana  and  south  Texas.  Traveling  with 
two  friends  in  a  camper,  he  spent  $700  on 
gasoline  and  food  as  he  looked  for  work. 
"Every  place  we  tried,  we  stood  in  line  with 
100  people  to  get  told  no,"  says  Mr.  Wither- 
all,  whose  wife  has  been  forced  to  work  (sell- 
ing Avon  products)  for  the  first  time  since 
he  was  in  Vietnam  in  1972. 

Openings  have  dried  up  even  In  Houston, 
long  thought  to  be  a  mecca  for  job  seekers. 
The  Texas  Employment  Commission  says 
ite  Houston  office  has  about  1.600  job  list- 
ings in  early  March,  down  from  4,000  a  year 
earlier.  And  most  of  those  openings  are  for 
skilled  workers,  such  as  machlnlsto,  or  for 
Jobs  requiring  heavy  labor. 

Back  in  Arkansas,  Malvern  is  suffering 
through  one  of  iU  worst  spells  of  unemploy- 
ment in  years.  "We're  getting  a  quarter  of 
the  Jobs  we  normally  get."  says  Clarence  Co- 
peland,  the  manager  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Office  here.  Most  of  those  are  Ulpay- 
Ing  and  short-term  Jobs,  he  adds,  such  as 
raking  yards  or  spading  gardens. 


The  layoffs  have  an  especially  severe 
effect  on  former  workers  at  Reynolds 
Metals,  because  they  can't  find  jobs  that 
will  pay  the  same  high  wages  of  $20,000  to 
$30,000  a  year.  Some  laid-off  workers  now 
are  earning  $4  an  hour  at  odd  jobs,  Mr.  Co- 
peland  says.  And  many  employers  are  reluc- 
tant to  hire  Reynolds's  castoffs,  adds  Mr. 
Witherall,  because  they  know  that  If  the 
company  recalls  workers,  most  will  return 
for  the  higher  pay.  "People  resent  you  be- 
cause you  made  so  much,"  Mr.  Witherall 
adds. 

But  a  recall  isn't  in  sight  now.  In  1980. 
Reynolds  employed  almost  3,500  workers  in 
this  section  of  Arkansas;  it  has  since  laid  off 
about  1,300.  Nor  Is  Reynolds  the  towns  only 
employment  problem. 

Sitting  in  his  City  HaU  office,  Mayor  Bill 
Scrlmshlre  ticks  off  a  list  of  local  layoffs: 
Acme  Brick  Co.,  with  about  one-half  of  its 
230  workers  on  layoff  and  70  more  set  to  go 
April  3;  Consolidated  American  Window 
Cos.,  down  to  15  employes  from  25;  Hoover 
Universal  Inc.'s  die-casting  plant,  down  to  80 
workers  from  120;  and  several  falling  saw- 
mill and  lumber  operations.  "Add  them  all 
up,  that's  the  problem,"  the  mayor  says. 

The  effect  ripples  through  nearly  every 
business  In  this  town  of  10,163.  At  the  Mal- 
vern Daily  Record,  publisher  Oene  Cham- 
bers says  display  advertising  In  January  fell 
10%  from  a  year  earlier.  CHassifled  ads  have 
stsignated,  too.  Last  month,  the  paper  ran 
free  ads  for  people  who  couldn't  afford  the 
fee  of  $4  or  so  but  "need  to  raise  cash  by 
selling  a  cow  or  a  milk-goat  or  a  bicyle"  says 
Mr.  Chambers. 

At  a  hamburger  stand  owned  by  Mayor 
Scrlmshlre,  January  sales  dropped  about 
17%  to  $10,000  from  a  year  earlier.  "We 
knew  we  were  in  trouble  on  Christmas  Eve," 
the  mayor  says.  "Usually  we  are  making 
hamburgers  until  midnight,  but  this  time 
we  could  have  closed  at  sundown." 

Laborers  suffer,  too.  On  a  drive  through 
town,  Michael  Ray  Gatlln,  a  20-year-old 
brick,  and  cement  layer,  points  out  a  rare 
house  under  construction.  "Pouring  the 
footing  for  that  was  the  last  Job  I  had,  and 
that  was  over  a  month  ago,"  says  Mr. 
Gatlin.  who  lives  with  his  parents.  "There 
ain't  no  work  around  here,  man.  .  .  .  I'm 
getting  out." 

There  is  similar  sentiment  in  Trumann, 
where  the  jobless  rate  was  already  about  19 
percent  when  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
recently  decided  to  close  ite  plant,  idling  the 
last  600  workers  it  had  employed  there. 
(The  plant  once  employed  2.000.)  Trumann 
and  its  surroimdlng  county  will  lose 
$100,000  a  year  in  taxes  from  Singer.  T.  R. 
McKlnnon,  an  economics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Payer  tevlUe,  says 
Tnimaim  (population  6,405)  is  one  of  sever- 
al small  Arkansas  communities  that  may 
become  ghost  towns  as  jobs  leave  and  people 
follow. 

When  will  employment  rebound  here?  Ex- 
perts say  the  state's  economy  will  surge 
again  as  the  nation's  does,  perhaps  with 
some  lag  because  of  Arkansas's  dependence 
on  autos  and  farming.  "There  will  be  a  re- 
covery," says  Mr.  McKlnnon,  the  economist, 
but  he  adds  that  one  important  factor  In  its 
strength  and  timing  is  the  "transition"  that 
is  taking  place  in  Arkansas  industry. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  he  says,  the  state 
lured  labor-intensive  Industries  such  as 
clothing  manufacturers  and  shoemakers. 
Now  those  industries  are  moving  to  havens 
of  cheaper  labor  in  Asia  and  Mexico.  To 
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compensate,  he  says,  the  state  must  now  at- 
tract more  capital-intensive  Industries  such 
as  electronics.  "But  right  now  we're  caught 
in  a  transition  period  that  Is  hurting."  Mr. 
McKlnnon  says. 

To  speed  the  pace  of  that  transition.  Gov. 
Frank  White  has  begun  a  program  to  bring 
new  businesses  to  the  state.  One  tactic:  give 
the  state's  vocational-  and  technical-train- 
ing program  cabinet-level  status.  In  order  to 
improve  skills  among  Arkansas  workers. 
Energy  companies  are  high  on  the  gover- 
nor's search  list.  "Were  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  OPEC  nations':  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Louisiana,"  he  says. 


IN  OREGON.  WE  CALL  IT 
DEPRESSION 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  may  be  in  the  grip  of  a 
recession,  but  many  parts  of  Oregon 
find  themselves  in  the  hold  of  an  old- 
fashioned  depression. 

Overall  unemployment  in  Oregon  is 
almost  12  percent,  but  in  many  rural 
counties  it  has  reached  as  high  as  25 
percent.  And  that  is  Just  the  people 
who  are  left.  More  than  a  third  of  all 
Oregon  cotmties  have  lost  population 
since  last  year. 

Right  now,  130  of  Oregon's  timber 
mills  are  closed  or  under  curtailed 
schedules.  Almost  12.000  lumber  and 
wood-products  workers  have  lost  Jobs 
since  1980. 

Construction  trades  have  lost  an- 
other 6,100.  Finance,  Insurance,  and 
real  estate  interests  have  lost  4,700 
Jobs. 

Mortgage  volume  in  Oregon  is  the 
lowest  since  1974.  Car  sales  are  not  re- 
bounding. Retail  sales  are  off.  Manu- 
facturing continues  to  slide  downward. 

Maybe  the  best  indicator  of  how  bad 
conditions  are  came  last  Christmas. 
The  Portland  Fire  Bureau  annually 
gives  needy  kids  donated  toys.  Usually, 
the  fire  bureau  is  swamped  with  toys. 

This  year,  the  bureau  ran  out  of 
toys— 1  week  before  Christmas. 

What  we  need  are  more  than  pray- 
ers to  some  economic  theology.  We 
need  the  administration  to  agree  to  a 
program  that  will  produce  Jobs. 


D  1320 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  CLOSINGS 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look 
at  this  map  we  see  a  chart  that  shows 
the  closings,  but  what  we  do  not  really 
see  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our 
people  who  are  suffering.  I  could  add 
some  dots  to  this  map. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had 
GM  in  Euclid,  Ohio,  which  has  closed 
its  plant  for  good,  putting  1,400  people 


out  of  work.  At  the  GM  Lordstown 
plant  near  Youngstown.  7,000  of  the 
10,000  workers  remain  on  an  indefinite 
layoff.  Republic  Steel  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  laid  off  3.400  workers.  And 
Halle's  Department  Stores,  with  loca- 
tions in  downtown  Cleveland  and  some 
of  the  suburbs,  closed  its  doors  for 
good  after  almost  a  century  of  being  in 
our  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  besides  the  actual  loss 
of  a  Job  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
effect  that  it  has  on  people.  In  north- 
east Ohio  alone  300  people  experi- 
enced a  foreclosure  on  their  homes. 
Some  of  these  people  had  paid  on 
their  homes  for  10.  12.  and  15  years. 
We  also  see  the  loss  of  health  benefits 
that  their  children  and  their  families 
will  not  experience.  Yes.  ultimately  we 
have  seen  an  increase  in  suicide,  up 
200  percent  from  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent address  this  problem  and  we  in 
Congress  will  certainly  assist. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 

FUNDS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1982 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  Introduce  a  revised  bill 
to  improve  the  investment  practices 
and  increase  the  rate  of  return  of  the 
social  security  tnist  funds.  This  meas- 
ure builds  upon  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  September. 

The  three  social  security  trust  funds 
earned  a  scandalously  low  rate  of 
return  in  fiscal  year  1980.  To  insure 
that  the  trust  funds  earn  a  yield  that 
is  consistent  with  that  of  comparable 
funds,  several  changes  must  be  made. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  do  two 
things:  First,  the  bill  will  create  an 
"account"  for  each  trust  fund  much 
like  a  savings  account  with  interest 
compounded  quarterly:  and  second, 
the  bill  will  provide  that  the  interest 
paid  to  each  account  will  be  the  higher 
of  two  formulas:  One  weighted  toward 
long-term  rates  and  the  other  weight- 
ed toward  short-term  rates. 

An  important  first  step  toward  im- 
proving the  financial  position  of  the 
social  security  system  is  to  reform  its 
Investment  practices  which  have  cost 
it  billions  in  low  yields. 


ELECTIONS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  demonstrated 
inunense  courage  by  voting  on  Sunday. 

No  election  in  recent  history  has  re- 
quired greater  determination  and 
strength  of  character  from  the  voter. 


Men  and  women  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  openly  and  fearlessly  defied 
the  cowardly  guerrillas  In  order  to  pro- 
claim their  belief  in  peace-free  elec- 
tions and  self-government. 

Elach  single  vote  was  an  act  repudiat- 
ing the  extremists  and  their  efforts  to 
impose  their  wiU  by  force  of  terrorism. 

After  Sunday's  election,  it  is  no  mys- 
tery why  the  guerrillas  were  so  afraid 
of  free  and  open  elections,  and  sought 
to  sabotage  them. 

The  United  States  holds  sacred  our 
right  to  choose  our  own  government 
through  free  and  fair  elections,  with- 
out fear  of  coercion  or  reprisal. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has 
judged  the  political  freedom  of  other 
countries  by  their  willingness  to 
govern  themselves  in  similar  fashion. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  see  open  elections 
as  the  best  way  to  bring  peace  to  their 
troubled  land. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  nur- 
ture that  democratic  Instinct. 


DOUBLE-STAl«DARD 
IMMIGRATION  POUCIES 

(Mrs.  CHISHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
continue  to  be  concerned  and  upset  by 
the  immigration  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  There  appears 
to  be  a  double-standard  attitude 
toward  people  escaping  from  persecu- 
tion—when those  people  happen  to 
have  dark  skin. 

For  E]thiopians  and  Haitians,  the  ad- 
ministration is  ignoring  the  accepted 
international  definition  of  political 
refugee:  Those  who  flee  because  of  a 
"well  founded  fear  of  persecution." 

Ethiopia  is  Communist  controlled. 
That  fact  alone  would  seem  capable  of 
dropping  our  immigration  barriers,  if 
we  note  how  our  doors  have  swung 
wide  open  for  Soviet  dissidents.  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters,  and  those 
who  were  unhappy  with  life  in  Cas- 
tro's Cuba.  Why  not  Ethiopians? 
Could  it  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  they 
Bxe  dark  skinned? 

The  administration  stubbornly  in- 
sists that  Haitian  refugees  are  merely 
leaving  economic  hardship,  despite 
findings  of  harsh  repression  under 
Baby  Doc's  regime.  How  different,  in 
principle,  is  the  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion in  Haiti  from  that  found  in 
Poland?  Can  it  not  be  claimed  that  the 
Polish  people  are  also  fleeing  econom- 
ic conditions,  because  they  can  no 
longer  be  members  of  a  trade  union 
dedicated  to  improving  their  living 
standards?  Why  are  Haitians  singled 
out— unfairly  and  inaccurately— as 
economic  refugees?  Could  it  again  be, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  are  black? 
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In  the  case  of  Haitian  and  Ethiopian 
refugees.  I  believe  we  can  see  the  ugly 
face  of  racism. 


THE  M-1  TANK 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
current  Central  American  leader  said 
the  other  day  that  he  was  losing  his 
battle  on  the  pages  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times.  That 
had  a  familiar  tone  because  they  are 
the  same  publications  along  with  the 
national  television  networtus  which  in 
large  measure  denied  us  victory  in 
Vietnam.  On  a  larger  scale,  the  nation- 
al and  international  media  are  creat- 
ing a  climate  in  which  we  could  lose  it 
all.  A  recent  article  on  the  M-1  tank  Is 
a  case  in  point.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  distressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  system  has  been 
developed  and  deployed.  But,  that  is 
not  an  acceptable  excuse  for  printing 
and  projecting  false  and  misleading  in- 
formation. 

Allegation:  "The  most  serious  prob- 
lem is  the  tank's  'power  train  durabili- 
ty.' The  Army  requires  a  0.5  probabili- 
ty of  no  major  power  train  component 
replacement  within  4,000  miles.  Test 
results  have  indicated  a  rate  of  0.19 
per  4.000  miles." 

Response:  The  drive  train  has  met 
the  0.5  requirement  since  last  August. 

AUegation:  "The  hydraulic  fluid  is 
extremely  flammable." 

Response:  This  too  Is  imtrue.  The 
M-1  was  designed  to  use  the  newer 
and  improved  fire  retardant  fluid  and 
the  lines  and  connectors  have  been 
strengthened  as  well. 

Allegation:  "The  M-1  tank  is  a  gas 
guzzler,  getting  only  3.85  gallons  per 
mile." 

Response:  All  tanks  are  fuel  guz- 
zlers. However,  this  mileage  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  achievable  by  an  automo- 
bile weighing  120,000  poimds  being 
driven  at  55  mph.  Although  the  tur- 
bine engine  in  the  M-1  does  require 
more  fuel,  it  has  twice  the  horsepower 
of  the  M-60.  is  much  faster,  and  can 
go  places  the  M-60  cannot. 

Allegation:  "The  turbine  engine 
emits  a  very  strong  infrared  signa- 
ture." 

Response:  AU  tanks  are  readily  de- 
tectable. Visually,  the  M-1  turbine  ex- 
haust is  not  detectable  at  all  while  the 
M-60  and  all  other  diesel  powered 
tanks  have  a  visible  exhaiist  especially 
when  accelerating. 

Allegation:  "The  hot  turbine  engine 
prevents  operations  in  dry  woods  due 
to  fire  danger." 

Response:  In  over  200.000  miles  of 
testing,  the  M-1  has  not  started  a  fire. 

Allegation:  "The  new  armor  is  not 
very  resistant  to  certain  types  of  kinet- 
ically  charged  antitank  rounds.  More- 


over, the  side  and  rear  armor  is  thin- 
ner than  that  of  the  M-60." 

Response:  The  M-1  special  armor  Is 
totally  different  and  vastly  superior  to 
M-60  armor. 

Allegation:  "The  M-1  tank  is  prone 
to  throwing  tracks  and  the  track  has 
to  be  changed  every  1,000  miles 
against  an  Army  requirement  of  2,000 
miles." 

Response:  Here  again,  with  twice  the 
power  of  the  M-60  tank  and  use  at 
much  higher  speeds,  the  M-1  wears 
out  400  to  500  miles  sooner  than  the 
M-60.  That's  only  half  the  story. 
There  is  another  point  to  be  made. 
This  is  strictly  a  peacetime  problem. 
The  M-1  traclcs  are  rubber-coated  to 
protect  road  surfaces;  in  a  combat  situ- 
ation, this  would  not  be  a  factor  and 
the  steel  tracks  would  continue  to  be 
serviceable. 

Allegation:  "The  M-1  needs  an  ar- 
mored combat  earthmover  (ACE)  to 
dig  it  in." 

Response:  There  is  a  blade  currently 
mounted  on  the  M-60  tanks  which  is 
only  useful  for  clearing  light  rubble 
and  other  minor  obstacles.  To  dig  in 
fighting  positions,  the  M-60  made  use 
of  a  commercial-type  bulldozer  trans- 
ported by  a  tractor-trailer  truck.  The 
M-1  will  also  be  mounted  with  a  blade. 
The  ACE  will  replace  the  buUdozer 
and  truck.  Simply  putting  a  blade  on  a 
tank  does  not  makes  it  a  bulldozer  any 
more  than  putting  a  cannon  on  a  bull- 
dozer make  it  a  tank.  Additionally,  the 
ACE  has  sufficient  speed  to  accompa- 
ny the  armored  force  as  well  as  sdl  im- 
portant armored  protection  for  the  op- 
erator. 

Allegation:  "The  M-1  is  a  turkey!" 

Response:  There  are  numerous  re- 
sponses to  this  charge,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  reaction  of  those  service 
personnel  who  operate  the  vehicles. 
They  have  found  the  M-1  is  easier  to 
maintain;  it  shoots  better  at  night 
than  the  M-60  does  in  the  daytime;  it 
is  twice  as  fast  as  the  M-60;  it  requires 
far  less  special  tools— all  features 
which  increase  its  survivability,  the 
highest  priority  consideration. 

To  repeat,  I  am  not  happy  with  the 
history  of  the  M-1  tank  but  it  is  not  a 
turkey;  it  is  a  pheasant  without  the 
glass. 


tailed  analysis,  declaring  this  action  to 
t>e  illegal.  The  State  of  New  York. 
Joined  by  six  other  States,  has  filed 
suit  in  U.S.  district  court,  seeking  a 
court  order  to  end  this  Ulegal  im- 
poundment. 

Yet  the  administration  has  released 
only  $51.8  million  of  the  $71.5  million 
that  Congress  has  approved.  Accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
this  action  is  illegal  because  the  Li- 
brary Act  is  a  mandatory  spending 
program.  The  administration  cannot 
withhold  appropriations  for  such  pro- 
grams during  the  45  days  that  Con- 
gress has  to  consider  the  rescission  re- 
quest. 

In  an  effort  to  explore  the  adminis- 
tration's rationale,  a  House  Budget 
Committee  task  force  invited  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  to  testify  at  a 
hearing  held  Monday,  March  29.  Mr. 
Stockman  failed  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  library  budgets,  staffing, 
and  services  to  users  are  being  disrupt- 
ed. The  amoimt  of  funding  involved  is 
relatively  minor  but  the  impact  on  li- 
brary services  is  significant.  The  users 
most  directly  affected  are  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  handicapped,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  minorities,  since  the  funds 
are  being  withheld  primarily  from  the 
title  I  programs  that  serve  these 
groups.  The  programs  include  literacy 
centers  to  help  school  dropouts  learn 
to  read,  language  services  for  new  im- 
migrants, job  information  centers  for 
the  unemployed,  and  services  for  read- 
ers who  are  isolated  by  geography  or 
physical  handicap. 

These  are  the  bootstrap  programs 
that  help  people  improve  their  lives 
and  work  toward  self-sufficiency. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  literacy  centers 
in  New  York  City,  make  heavy  use  of 
volunteers.  These  services  are  particu- 
larly valuable  in  difficult  economic 
times  like  the  present.  They  are  exact- 
ly the  kind  of  programs  that  the  ad- 
ministration claims  to  be  supporting. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  administra- 
tion comply  with  congressional  intent 
and  immediately  release  these  funds 
to  avoid  any  further  damage  to  our 
public  library  system  and  to  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


WITHHOLDING  OP  FUNDS  FOR 
LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  continues  to 
flout  congressional  intent  by  with- 
holding a  large  portion  of  the  1982  ap- 
propriations for  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  issued  two  rul- 
ings, the  second  accompanied  by  a  de- 


CONGIIESSIONAL  TAX  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1778  our  coimtry  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. We  have  come  a  long  way 
since  that  time  and  now.  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  our  public  is  asked  to  accept  rep- 
resentatives who  have  substantially 
excused  themselves  from  taxation.  As 
the    public    Is    gradually    becoming 
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aware  through  Herblock  cartoons  and 
editorials  in  our  major  papers,  the 
Congress  engaged  in  an  underhanded 
process  with  the  consent  of  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  that  left  most  Members  in 
the  dark. 

By  hiding  the  tax  deduction  from 
Members  of  Congress  among  a  group 
of  Senate  amendments  reducing  taxes 
paid  by  the  public  for  black  lung  bene- 
fits, and  bringing  these  amendments 
up  for  a  vote  as  a  group  without 
notice,  the  Congress  violated  both  the 
public  and  its  Members,  many  of 
whom  still  do  not  realize  that  they 
themselves  voted  "aye"  on  a  record 
vote  in  support  of  this  special  tax 
treatment.  Because  of  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  involved  in  approving  a 
measure  already  passed  by  the  Senate, 
there  was  no  prior  notice  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  or  avail- 
able to  Members  on  the  floor. 

The  loss  of  public  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  come  at  a  worse  time.  Our 
country  is  reeling  from  the  effect  of 
an  administration  program  that  was 
essentially  "substituted"  for  congres- 
sional Judgment.  Economic  recovery 
requires  a  Federal  budget  that  reflects 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
many  interests  in  our  economy  that 
have  been  arbitrarily  disregarded  by 
the  Reagan  administration  operating 
through  the  blinders  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

And  yet.  by  their  actions  on  this 
measure  alone,  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  have  presently  dis- 
qualified themselves  in  the  public's 
viewpoint  at  the  very  time  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  is  most  impor- 
tant. 

There  are  two  ways  to  reestablish 
public  confidence  in  our  legislature. 

One  is  to  prevail  on  the  IRS  to  re- 
consider their  regulation  setting  the 
amount  of  unaudited  deductions  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  second  is  for  each  of  us  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  which  would 
provide  a  clear  vote  on  this  issue  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  impact  on  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  obvious  loss  of  confidence  in 
elected  officials  reflected  by  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  John  Troan  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  Sunday  last: 
Wiu.  April  IS  m  a  Dat  op  Intajcy? 
(By  John  Troan) 

April  15  is  Just  around  the  comer,  and  In- 
dications are  Congress  Is  not  going  to  give 
up  those  income-tax  goodies  It  gave  itself 
last  December. 

In  all  46  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  repeal  the  extra-special  deduc- 
tions our  lawmakers  in  Washington  can 
claim  on  their  1981  federal  Income-tax  re- 
turns. 

These  bills  carry  the  names  of  147  House 
members  and  36  senators.  But  they  will 
achieve  nothing,  except  some  nice  publicity 


for  their  sponsors,  unless  one  gets  to  the 
floor  of  Congress  to  be  voted  on. 

And  right  now  chances  of  this  happening 
don't  look  very  good. 

The  two  big  reasons  are  named  Dole  and 
Rostenkowskl. 

Bob  Dole,  a  Kansas  Republican,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to 
which  the  five  repeal  measures  in  that 
chamber  have  been  referred.  And  he  has  no 
intention  of  releasing  any  of  them. 

Not  only  was  he  the  chief  architect  of  this 
tax  rip-off  but  he  has  since  distributed  to  all 
lawmakers  a  6-page  "fact  sheet"  in  defense 
of  the  congressional  tax -chiseling  scheme. 

By  the  way,  some  lawmakers  are  sending 
copies  of  this  to  constituents  who  have  writ- 
ten them  to  protest  the  rip-off.  And  all  I  can 
say  is:  If  you  fall  for  its  clever  sales  Qjtch, 
I'd  like  to  sell  you  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Or 
the  East  Street  Expressway. 

Dan  Rostenkowskl.  an  Illinois  Democrat 
(as  you  can  see.  tax  chiseling  Is  a  bipartisan 
skill),  heads  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  And  like  Sen.  Dole,  he's  not 
about  to  free  any  of  the  41  bills  he's  sitting 
on. 

Indeed,  he  managed  to  whip  the  tax  bo- 
nanza through  the  House  so  deceptively  in 
December  that  many  congressman  are  pro- 
testing they  didn't  realize  what  they  were 
doing. 

So  the  only  way  any  of  the  repeal  propos- 
als can  be  pried  out  of  committee  is  via  a 
"discharge  petition." 

As  of  late  Friday  (when  our  Washington 
correspondent,  Kathy  Klely.  checked  on 
this),  three  such  petitions  had  been  filed 
with  the  House  clerk.  But  none  will  accom- 
plish anything  unless  signed  by  at  least  218 
representatives. 

Among  the  first  signers  of  discharge  peti- 
tions are  three  congressman  from  Western 
Pennsylvania— Eugene  Atkinson  of  Aliqulp- 
pa.  Joseph  M.  Oaydos  of  McKeesport  and 
Doug  Walgren  of  Mt.  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  has  Joined  In  a  letter- 
writing  appeal  to  all  House  members  to  get 
behind  the  discharge  move— which  would,  if 
successful,  give  every  lawmaker  a  clear-cut 
chance  to  vote  for  or  against  the  tax  rip-off. 

In  announcing  his  support  of  a  discharge 
petition,  Mr.  Oaydos  put  more  of  the  blame 
for  the  "overgenerous"  tax  break  on  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  than  on  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  "the  only  way  Con- 
gress can  dispell  the  doubt,  suspicion,  mis- 
understanding and  conftiaion  surrounding 
this  Issue"  Is  to  rescind  the  whole  caboodle. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Walgren— who  really  Is 
pushing  harder  than  any  other  lawmaker  In 
Pennsylvania  to  erase  the  tax  break— resort- 
ed to  the  Congressional  Record  to  urge  sup- 
port for  the  discharge  drive. 

"I  recognize  that  a  discharge  petition  is  a 
highly  unusual  procedure,"  he  said,  "but 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  this  out- 
rageous tax  brMk  was  legislated  by  Con- 
gress and  implemented  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  requires  extraordinary  meas- 
urea." 

Added  Mr.  Walgren:  "On  April  15.  millions 
of  overtaxed  Americans  will  file  their 
income-tax  returns.  That  wiU  be  a  day  of 
Infamy  If  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  claim  a  deduction  not  avail- 
able to  all  citizens.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  killing  the  congression- 
al tax  rip-off. " 

Now  we  shall  see  how  many  of  our  law- 
makers have  the  decency  to  wipe  out  this 
unwarranted  windfall— and  how  many  opt 
to  bank  their  twunty  and  turn  April  15  into 
a  day  of  congressional  Infamy. 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  MOST  CRITI- 
CAL TERRITORIAL  PROBLEMS 
IN  ANY  BUDGET  COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a 
compromise  on  the  budget  I  want  to 
remind  and  urge  my  colleagues  in- 
volved In  the  negotiations  not  to  over- 
look the  needs  of  the  territories. 

They  were  overlooked  by  the  admin- 
istration's budget  which  requested  a 
36-percent  decrease  in  funding  from 
last  year.  That  is  insufficient  for  the 
fundamental  objective  of  encouraging 
self-determined  development. 

The  territories  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  Federal  Government  and 
severe  budgetary  cuts  will  be  devastat- 
ing to  these  areas.  In  these  times  of 
economic  hardship  and  severe  con- 
straint, assistance  must  be  provided  to: 

Develop  smd  maintain  the  basic  cap- 
ital infrastructure  needed  to  assure  a 
decent  quality  of  life  and  allow  com- 
mercial development  activity; 

Remove  inappropriate  Federal  con- 
straints which  inhibit  economic 
growth; 

Alleviate  crippling  local  budgetary 
pressures  inadvertently  caused  by  Fed- 
eral policy  changes;  and 

Provide  technical  assistance  to  im- 
prove insular  management  capabili- 
ties. 

The  alternative  territories  budget 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  does  so  to 
the  limited  extent  permitted  by  the 
fiscal  situation  and  I  urge  that  it  be  in- 
corporated into  any  compromise. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TARHEELS 
ARE  NO.  1 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare  in  these  days  of  mediocrity,  uni- 
formity, and  underachievement  that 
we  can  point  to  anjrthing  and  say  this 
is  the  best. 

Last  week  North  Carolina's  pork  bar- 
beque  was  declared  the  best  in  a  hard- 
fought  contest  Judged  by  a  group  of 
gustatory  giants — certain  Members  of 
this  body. 

Once  again  superlatives  rain  on  my 
fair  State.  I  take  immense  pride  in  de- 
claring here  today  that,  without  ques- 
tion, the  University  of  North  Carolina 
tarheels  are  the  best  college  basketball 
team  in  the  land,  that  Dean  Smith  is 
the  shrewdest  coach,  that  James 
Worthy  is  the  most  powerful  player. 
Michael  Jordan  the  deadliest  shooter. 
Jimmy  Black  the  quickest  guard.  Sam 
Perkins  the  smoothest  center,  and  the 
other  tarheels  the  best  bunch  of  bas- 
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ketballers  that  ever  ran  through  a  na- 
tional tournament. 

The  entire  State  of  North  Carolina 
is  proud  of  this  great  team.  They  are 
No.  1. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
Join  me  in  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  teams  play  Just  1  more 

minute? 
Mr.      JOHNSTON.      Unequivocally 

"No." 


Washington  in  Doric  Hall  where  a 
Vietnam  veterans  proclamation  was 
signed  yesterday.  In  the  picture,  Lin- 
coln's face  is  averted.  In  another  time, 
a  simpler,  less  cynical  day.  some  would 
suggest  his  face  was  averted  to  hide 
the  tears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  rewrite  his- 
tory or  imdo  the  past.  But  we  can  still 
cry  a  little— and  honor  our  own. 


D  1245 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 
RESOLUTION 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Invite  the  attention  to  an  event  which 
occurred  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
House  yesterday.  There,  under  a 
statue  of  George  Washington,  a  statu- 
tory proclamation  declaring  March  29 
as  Vietnam  Veterans  Day  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  signed  into  law.  As  the 
only  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  serving  on  the  Veterans 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
following  from  the  proclamation. 

Whereas,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
continue  as  victims  of  undying  controversy 
surrounding  that  war. 

Whereas,  the  American  public  has  largely 
ignored  the  Vietnam  veterans. 

Whereas,  March  29  is  the  anniversary  of 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, 

...  the  sacrifices  of  all  these  men  and 
women  deserve  our  constant  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  3  days  ago.  ground 
was  broken  here  in  Washington  for  a 
memorial  in  stone  and  marble  to  those 
who  served  and  suffered  in  Vietnam. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  need  for 
another  kind  of  memorial  of  Vietnam, 
one  carved  not  out  of  marble  of  stone, 
but  etched  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  March  29.  1983—1 
scant  year  from  now— will  mark  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  date  Vietnam 
veterans*  organizations  have  chosen  to 
mark  American  service  In  Vietnam.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  day  be  recognized 
as  Vietnam  Veterans  Day  not  only  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
but  everywhere  in  this  great  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said,  too 
often  said  that  Vietnam  veterans  are 
the  only  ones  in  our  history  who  have 
not  been  given  parades.  The  opportu- 
nity Is  now  upon  us  to  put  that  to  the 
lie.  Let  there  be  a  parade  next  March 
29  In  Washington,  and  let  us  put  to  an 
end  our  own  conflicts  over  that  period 
In  our  history. 

A  life-size  picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln hangs  near  the  statue  of  George 


THE  OFFICE  OF  CHAPLAIN  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's Judaeo-Chrlstlan  heritage  Is  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  our  system  of 
government.  We  should  scarcely 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  elected  Its  first  Chaplain 
In  1776.  Since  that  time.  Congress  has 
traditionally  set  aside  a  moment  at  the 
opening  of  each  day's  session  to  reflect 
upon  the  need  for  divine  wisdom  and 
direction  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 
Opposition  to  the  office  of  Chaplain 
arose  even  at  the  time  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  in  1854,  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees heard  a  number  of  appeals  re- 
questing the  abolition  of  the  office  on 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality.  The 
committees  rejected  these  appeals. 
Twenty  years  later,  however,  the  same 
committees  also  rejected  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  sought  for  a 
specific  establishment  of  religion. 
Thus  Congress  upheld  the  chaplaincy 
as  a  general  religious  symbol  but  dis- 
missed sectarianism. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  resolu- 
tion which  asks  the  House  to  reaffirm 
its  authority  to  choose  such  an  officer 
as  a  Chaplain.  I  suggest  that  the  au- 
thority lies  In  nothing  less  than  the 
precedent  and  tradition  of  this  distin- 
guished body,  and  In  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  American  people  who 
affirm  faith  in  God,  whatever  particu- 
lars that  faith  may  take  on. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  re- 
marks and  associate  myself  with  them. 


tlon  voted  to  raise  the  salaries  of  two 
top  officers  of  the  Corporation  from 
the  current  level  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  Cabinet  officer  to  a  flgtire  almost 
twice  that  high.  Specifically,  the  Vice 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
of  the  Corporation  will  receive 
$139,000  per  year  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Technical  Officer  will 
receive  $108,000. 

These  raises  will  become  effective  in 
30  days  unless  the  President  acts  to 
veto  the  decision  of  the  Board.  In  fact 
last  year  when  similar  efforts  were 
made  the  President  did  Just  that.  I 
submit  that  the  Synfuels  Corporation 
has  done  nothing  In  the  last  year  to 
commend  itself  in  such  a  fashion  to 
Justify  these  raises. 

Recently  I  Joined  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  in  prop>oslng  that  the  multl- 
bllUon-doUar  Synfuels  Corporation  be 
abolished.  Recent  news  reports  detail 
an  Increasing  number  of  instances 
where  major  corporations  are  calling  a 
halt  to  these  projects  because  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  have  made  im- 
practical. This  morning's  Washington 
Post  brings  news  of  a  $2  billion  cost 
overrun  In  one  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  Member  of  this 
body  shares  a  desire  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  We  may  each  differ  on 
just  where  reductions  need  to  be  made 
but  I  am  confident  that  many  of  you 
would  agree  that  a  good  place  to  start 
would  be  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  any  event,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  quickly  to  veto  these  outra- 
geous salary  Increases.  The  American 
people  have  made  clear  that  they  be- 
lieve that  we  have  spent  too  much 
money  in  the  past  and  have  often 
spent  it  unwisely.  If  nothing  is  done 
with  regard  to  this  doubling  of  salaries 
that  complaint  will  have  even  more 
credence. 


PRESIDENT     URGED     TO     VETO 
SALARY    INCREASES    OF    OFFI- 
CERS OF  BOARD  OF  SYNTHET- 
IC FUEI£  CORPORATION 
(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  Board  of  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 


DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  IS 
CHALLENGED  TO  DO  SOME- 
THING  ABOUT  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES,  NOT  JUST  TALK 
ABOUT  THEM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader's  remarks  about  busi- 
ness failures  were  Interesting  but  very 
misleading  as  to  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership's Intentions. 

As  a  defender  of  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  he  has  been  avoiding  the  aw:tions 
necessary  to  bring  down  interest  rates. 
We  have  had  no  budget  from  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  3  months.  In 
fact,  the  liberal  welfare  state  defend- 
ers cry  crocodile  tears  for  the  poor, 
but  they  refuse  to  act.  Even  while  the 
majority  leader  spoke  on  this  floor,  his 
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aides  were  negotiating  to  press  for  an 
early  Easter  recess. 

It  is  a  sad  and  cynical  performance 
for  the  liberal  Democrats  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  unemployed,  the  bank- 
rupt, and  the  other  victims  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  then  to  vote  to  recess 
without  action.  The  challenge  to  them 
is  to  stay  here  for  the  next  3  weeks 
and  to  do  something  about  interest 
rates,  not  just  to  talk  about  them. 


ECONOMIC  POUCIES  OP  DEMO- 
CRATS HAVE  BEEN  REPUDIAT- 
ED BY  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  was  the  majority  leader's  chart  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  process 
around  here  and  a  misrepresentation 
of  economic  policy,  but  it  also  showed 
Just  what  kind  of  phoney  statistics 
that  they  are  willing  to  deal  in  on  the 
other  side. 

In  1979,  in  the  first  quarter,  there 
were  919  business  failures.  In  1981, 
there  were  3,454  business  failures  in 
the  first  quarter.  In  other  words, 
under  their  economic  policies  in  a  2- 
year  period,  we  had  a  275-percent  in- 
crease in  business  failures  in  this  coun- 
try—under their  economic  t>oUcies. 
Yet  they  come  to  this  floor  and  criti- 
cize the  economic  policies  that  are 
trying  to  turn  the  country  around. 

I  submit  that  their  economic  policies 
are  what  got  us  where  we  are  and  it  Is 
their  economic  policies  that  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  American  people. 
We  have  to  stop  this  rate  of  business 
failure.  New  economic  directions  wUl 
do  that.  Just  remember  that:  A  275- 
percent  increase  In  business  failures  in 
the  last  2  years  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. That  is  the  Democrat's  record 
of  failure.  How  can  they  criticize 
anyone? 


GYPSY  MOTH  BUDGET  PROPOS- 
AL; EQUITY  AND  BALANCE  IN 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  POLICY 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Steering  Committee  of  Gypsy  Moths 
presented  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  today.  The  presentation 
made  by  Mr.  Purseu.,  Mr.  Greem.  Mr. 
DbNarois,  Mr.  Hortoh.  Mrs.  Schkei- 
DER.  and  Mr.  Taxtke  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  in  behalf  of  our  group  of  Republi- 
cans from  the  northeast  and  midwest, 
known  Informally  as  the  "Oypsy  Moths." 
The  program  we  will  present  today  has  been 
approved  by  our  Steering  Committee  Mem- 
bers, who  have  put  In  countless  hours  trying 


to  fashion  budget  proposals  which  will  be 
fair  to  our  region  and  which  can  attract  sig- 
nificant support  in  the  Congress.  We  on  the 
Steering  Committee  have  talked  individual- 
ly with  Members  of  our  full  group  and  have 
their  backing  here  today.  Never  in  our 
memory  have  the  difficulties  in  putting  to- 
gether a  federal  budget  been  greater  than 
they  are  this  year.  More  thtm  ever,  the  proc- 
ess requires  an  atmosphere  of  close  coopera- 
tion, careful  deliberation,  and  meaningful 
compromise.  Yet.  the  longer  it  takes,  the 
more  difficult  that  task  becomes. 

We  recognize  that  the  F^resident  and  his 
Administration  have  taken  on  some  very 
tough  questions  and  have  produced  a  bold 
set  of  proposals.  We  want  to  commend  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  others  of  your  col- 
leagues on  this  Committee  who  ^ave 
reached  out  In  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
changes  In  the  proposed  budget  that  are 
necessary  for  Its  approval  and  effective  Im- 
plementation. 

Our  primary  message  can  be  summed  up 
easily  with  the  words  "equity"  and  "bal- 
ance.'  If  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  Is  to  ad- 
dress our  nation's  problems  effectively,  It 
must  demonstrate  equity  and  balance  In  at 
least  three  ways:  (1)  by  region.  (2)  by  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  by  its  effects  on  individuals 
and  groups.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these 
areas  In  a  bit  more  detail. 

Regional  Implications.— lio  area  of  the 
country  has  a  monopoly  on  economic  dis- 
tress: however,  there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  major  portion  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic downturn  Is  centered  in  the  older  in- 
dustrial states  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. Unemployment  rates  In  January 
ranged  from  16  percent  in  Michigan  and 
11.8  percent  In  Pennsylvania  to  Just  4.6  per- 
cent In  Wyoming  and  5.9  percent  in  Texas. 
Experts  predict  that  this  trend  will  continue 
even  while  other  regions  of  the  country  are 
expected  to  recover  more  quickly  if  the 
economy  picks  up  later  this  year. 

We  strongly  believe  that  It  is  in  the  na- 
tion's best  Interest  to  take  advantage  of  our 
region's  vast  infrastructure  and  Industrial 
base,  including  Its  array  of  skilled  workers, 
research  facilities  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Common  sense  dictates  that  rather 
than  allowing  continued  deterioration  of 
these  valuable  resources,  to  be  accompanied 
by  higher  and  higher  unemployment  costs 
and  welfare  benefits,  we  should  take  deter- 
mined, targeted  actions  to  preserve  and  Im- 
prove them  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in 
meaningful  and  productive  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector— Jobs  that  will  provide  goods  and 
servicet  to  a  weak  economy:  revenues  to 
strapped  state  and  local  governments;  and 
hope  to  weary  worke.s  and  their  families. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  maximize  use 
and  Improve  implementation  of  existing 
programs  such  as  tax  credlU  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  structures,  hiring  the  chron- 
ically unemployed,  and  introducing  new  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Next,  we 
must  seriously  tackle  the  tough  questions 
Involved  In  developing  a  truly  effective.  Jobs 
oriented  federal  policy  for  education,  train- 
ing and  retraining.  Finally,  the  private  and 
public  sectors  must  work  together  in  a  quest 
for  more  creative  efforts  than  past  pro- 
grams have  provided.  We  should  look  at 
such  steps  as  modernizing  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  developing  coal  ports  on  the  east- 
em  seaboard,  using  pension  funds  for 
Investments  in  housing  anc  community  dev- 
lopment.  providing  incentives  to  develop 
goods  for  export,  and  freeing  small  business- 
es from  unreasonable  constraints. 


America's  strength  stems  in  no  small  part 
from  the  fact  that  Its  various  regions  are 
parts  of  a  single,  economic  whole.  They  are 
dependent  on  one  another,  each  offering 
unique  contributions  and  special  resources 
the  others  lack.  Federal  policy  works  best 
when  it  encourages  this  p>08ltlve  relation- 
ship, while  remaining  sensitive  to  the  vary- 
ing fiscal  and  economic  considerations  of 
different  states  and  localities. 

For  decades,  the  federal  government  has 
Invested  billions  of  dollars  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  economic  revival  In  the 
south  and  development  of  the  west.  Enor- 
mous outlays  have  been  made  for  water  and 
energy  projects,  such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  military  bases,  rural  elec- 
trification, port  construction,  the  space  pro- 
gram and  scores  of  others.  However,  as  eco- 
nomic decline  accelerates  in  the  northeast 
and  midwest,  federal  policy  not  only  re- 
mains tilted  toward  development  Interests 
of  the  south  and  west,  but  changes  are 
being  made  that  actually  exacerbate  the  sit- 
uation. For  example,  the  18  states  of  the 
northeast  and  midwest  receive  only  about  84 
cents  in  value  for  every  dollar  they  send  to 
Washington  through  taxes.  Meanwhile,  the 
cuts  being  made  in  domestic  programs  fall 
most  heavily  on  our  region,  while  the  in- 
crease in  defenses  are  headed  more  toward 
the  south  and  west. 

Prxygrammatic  Relationships.— While  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  in  domestic  pro- 
grams were  cut  last  year,  the  same  degree  of 
scrutiny  has  not  been  given  to  military 
spending.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
Republican  and  Democratic  study  conunit- 
tees,  and  many  others  have  outlined  billions 
of  dollars  in  specific  savings  that  could  be 
made  without  adversely  affecting  national 
security.  Looking  for  savings  in  this  way  can 
work  only  to  focus  greater  attention  on  the 
best  methods  for  achieving  a  truly  effective 
defense,  while  at  the  same  time  enhancing 
the  strength  of  the  nation  through  an 
equally  strong  economy. 

Another  programmatic  relationship  about 
which  we  are  deeply  concerned  Involves  that 
between  financial  Investment  and  invest- 
ment in  people  (what  many  have  called 
huraan  capital").  1981  was  the  year  of  ex- 
panding financial  capital  so  as  to  assist  busi- 
ness in  providing  the  structures,  machinery 
and  other  hardware  needed  for  economic  re- 
covery. This  year  should  be  the  year  of  ex- 
panding our  commitment  to  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping the  economic  skills  of  people— de- 
velopment of  "human  capital."  To  do  this 
we  need  to  ensure  an  adequate  number  of 
qualified  people  to  operate  the  machinery 
and  provide  efficient  management,  adminis- 
tration of  other  needed  services.  This  can  be 
done  only  through  meaningful  education, 
training  and  retraining  at  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  private  sector.  Con- 
gress has  already  pared  education  and  train- 
ing programs  to  their  minimum,  and  we 
need  to  give  greater  attention  to  this  Issue 
during  the  balance  of  the  97th  Congress. 

Effects  on  Individuals  and  Oroups.— 
Meanwhile,  we  should  not  allow  any  single 
types  of  Individual  or  group  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden.  For  ex- 
ample, we  cannot  forget  the  special  needs  of 
senior  citizens,  minorities,  women  and  the 
poor.  Our  group  continues  to  be  committed 
to  such  progranu  as  Medicaid.  Social  Securi- 
ty. Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  and  others,  as  well  as  to  their  more 
effective  management. 

At  the  same  time,  states,  localities  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  do  not  have  the  capabilities 
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to  take  over  federal  responsibilities  instant- 
ly, without  commensurate  sources  of  new 
revenues.  It  is  especially  true  in  our  region, 
where  tax  efforts  are  at  their  limits  and 
businesses  are  struggling  to  survive.  This 
can  be  exampllfied  by  such  actions  as  cut- 
ting back  on  Medicare  or  Medicaid  without 
ensuring  alternative  steps  to  see  that  health 
care  costs  are  met  or  reduced. 

We  recognize  that  the  role  of  your  Com- 
mittee Is  not  one  of  deciding  either  the 
structure  or  funding  level  of  specific  pro- 
grams, and  we  do  not  intend  to  delve  into  a 
level  of  detail  which  would  mire  us  in 
debate  over  line  item  numbers.  That  is  not 
the  purpose  of  a  budget  resolution,  and  it 
would  be  Inappropriate  for  us  to  address 
programs  In  that  degree  of  specificity  at 
this  time  or  In  this  forum.  We  will  be  work- 
ing within  the  various  authorization  com- 
mittees and  appropriations  subcommittees 
during  the  weeks  ahead  with  that  intent. 
Indeed,  we  will  shortly  be  releasing  a  pack- 
age of  more  specific  program  recommenda- 
tions which  we  will  take  to  the  various  au- 
thorizing committees.  Rather,  at  this  time 
we  would  like  to  present  for  your  consider- 
ation a  broader  outlook  on  the  budget  and 
give  you  a  number  of  recommendations  re- 
lating to  three  major  components  of  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  you  are  trying  to 
fashion:  (1)  savings  in  defense,  water 
projects,  agricultural  subsidies  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  (2)  domestic  discretionary 
programs,  and  (3)  revenues. 

D</efMe.— Last  year  our  group  proposed  a 
$9  billion  reduction  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1982  defense  proposal  and  voted  for 
the  Roukema  amendment  for  sm  across-the- 
board  reduction.  We  simply  are  unwilling  to 
exempt  defense  from  the  same  scrutiny 
Congress  is  giving  ether  programs.  Members 
as  diverse  as  the  Cliairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  E>efense 
panel  have  agreed  that  the  20  percent  in- 
crease In  defense  budget  authority  called 
for  by  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1983  must  be  pared.  In  addition  to  looking 
for  the  waste  and  abuse  we  mentioned  earli- 
er, hard  decisions  should  be  made  on  specif- 
ic programs,  so  as  to  help  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous deficits  projected  for  future  years. 

We  suggest  that  the  current  request  could 
undermine  our  long-term  defense  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  We  must  assess  re- 
alistically the  threat  we  face  from  the  Sovi- 
ets (and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  real) 
and  balance  that  against  the  threat  we  face 
from  Inflation,  Interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment. High  Interest  rates  could  damage  the 
defense  Industry  by  drying  up  credit  for 
plant  modernization  and  by  making  it 
nearly  impossible  for  skilled  workers  to 
move  to  new  Jobs. 

We  also  warn  this  Committee  and  the  Ad- 
ministration that  Insisting  on  this  surge  of 
military  spending  now  undermines  political 
support  for  a  reasonable  Improvement  of 
our  defense  posture  over  the  long  run. 

Consequently,  we  recommend  to  this  Com- 
mittee a  reduction  of  the  President's  de- 
fense proposal  of  at  least  $12-15  billion  in 
outlays  from  what  the  President  projects. 
We  would  also  like  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  placing  a  maximum  cap  of 
5%  real  growth  in  defense  for  1983  over  the 
current  year.  We  recognize  that  the  result- 
ing reduction  In  budget  authority  is  not  nec- 
essarily going  to  result  in  huge  reductions  In 
outlays  in  1983,  but  It  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  future  outlays,  and  we  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  addressing  the  enormous 
deficits  projected  for  the  out  years.  We  have 


let  our  manpower  and  readiness  fall  Into  dis- 
repair in  recent  years  and,  thus,  we  wUl  be 
recommending  that  these  areas  of  oper- 
ations and  Maintenance  take  priority  over 
exotic  hardware  within  defense  budget  plan- 
ning. 

Water  Projects.— 'Vie  are  not  naive  about 
the  political  problems  Inherent  In  our  tradi- 
tional approach  to  legislation  dealing  with 
water  projects.  However,  our  group  feels 
strongly  that  Congress  is  long  overdue  in 
showing  the  political  courage  necessary  to 
attack  water  projects  which  are  very  expen- 
sive, have  grossly  Inaccurate  cost/benefit 
ratios,  and  In  all  too  many  Instances  threat- 
en the  environment.  We  think  it  Is  reasona- 
ble for  this  Committee  to  reduce  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  Function  300  by  $450  mil- 
lion to  reflect  reductions  in  these  projects. 
Again,  we  will  be  going  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Appropriations  Committees  with  de- 
tailed recommendations  about  which  specif- 
ic programs  we  are  slating  for  elimination. 

Agricultural  subsidies.— Oyx>sy  Moths  are 
also  concerned  about  the  level  of  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  certain  agricultural  produc- 
ers. While  we  recognize  the  significant  merit 
of  some  agricultural  programs,  we  do  seri- 
ously question  the  reasonableness  of  others. 
Many  of  these  subsidies  are  inflationary, 
they  hurt  the  consumer,  and  they  run 
counter  to  current  efforts  generally  in  the 
government  to  rely  more  heavily  on  private 
enterprise  and  the  market  system.  We  are 
especially  concerned  about  government  pro- 
grams for  tobacco,  sugar,  and  peanuts. 

International  Affairs.— We  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  Administration  on  most 
International  financial  programs  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  However,  we  would  cut 
the  Increase  in  concessional  foreign  military 
sales  by  $500  million,  which  would  still  leave 
a  60-percent  increase.  This  is  sufficent  to 
continue  funding  of  concessional  sales  to 
Israel  and  Egypt  and  to  provide  $339  million 
for  discretionary  use  In  support  of  foreign 
policy. 

Domestic  Discretionary  Programs.— This 
Is  an  area  where  most  of  the  cuts  were  made 
last  year.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  well 
here  again,  because  there  simply  is  not 
enough  water.  It  comprises  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget— somewhat  over  $40 
billion— less  than  half  of  the  most  optimistic 
deficit  projection  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Yet,  some  of  our  most  vital  programs  fall 
into  this  category.  In  addition  to  the 
"human  capital "  programs  mentioned  earli- 
er, we  would  like  to  stress  our  commitment 
to  energy,  economic  development,  educa- 
tion, Medicaid,  transportation,  and  several 
other  areas  vital  to  our  region. 

When  it  comes  to  energy,  our  region  re- 
ceives a  "double  whammy."  While  our  long 
winters  and  cold  temperatures  reqxilre  us  to 
pay  out  billions  of  dollars  In  fuel  costs,  the 
producing  states  are  reaping  windfalls  from 
both  profits  and  taxes.  With  decontrol  of  oil 
prices,  our  region  was  promised  adequate 
low  Income  energy  tisslstance,  along  with 
weatherizatlon  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams to  cut  further  fuel  needs  and  costs. 
Now  these  programs  are  being  cut,  while  In- 
creased severance  taxes  and  the  specter  of 
natural  gas  decontrol  lie  on  the  horizon. 

As  we  stressed  earlier,  effective  economic 
development  progranu  are  clearly  both  a 
national  and  regional  need.  WhUe  our  great- 
est number  of  Jobless  workers  are  In  states 
such  as  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Ohio,  by  the 
end  of  last  year  significant  areas  of  unem- 
ployment were  outside  our  region.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  back,  but  to  maintain  ef- 
forts aimed  at  Job  creation  and  retention. 


Revenues.— Finally,  in  order  to  address 
the  deficit  effectively,  we  recommend  reve- 
nue increases  of  at  least  $25  to  $30  bUllon. 
Our  group  is  perfectly  willing  to  look  at  the 
President's  proposals  and  give  them  serious 
consideration,  but  we  also  have  an  extensive 
additional  list  of  options  that  we  have  devel- 
oped and  about  which  we  will  be  talking  to 
the  Leadership  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  appropriate  time. 

We  can  indicate  now,  however,  that  we 
will  recommend  repealing  the  "mistakes" 
made  during  the  "bidding  war"  on  the  land- 
mark tax  bill  last  year,  plugging  "loop- 
holes," and  considering  other  changes  that 
meet  our  criteria  of  equity  and  balance.  For 
example,  we  would  revoke  the  special  advan- 
tages given  the  oil  industry  in  the  1981  tax 
bill,  repeal  expensing  of  intangible  drilling 
costs  and  accelerate  elimination  of  depletion 
allowances.  We  would  substitute  a  negative 
Investment  tax  credit  for  the  present  prac- 
tice of  "selling"  credits,  tighten  up  the  mini- 
mum tax  for  corporations  and  consider  a 
number  of  excise  tax  changes. 

During  consideration  of  any  of  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  we  face  In  the  weeks  ahead, 
we  feel  it  is  essential  to  proceed  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  and  to  avoid  pitting  one  region 
of  the  country  against  another.  Although 
all  of  us,  of  course,  must  be  concerned  for 
the  well-being  of  our  regions,  we  must  face 
our  national  responsibilities.  In  that  cormec- 
tion,  we  share  the  concern  of  others  at  the 
proposed  size  of  the  deficit  and  its  implica- 
tions as  to  inflation  and  the  crowding  out  of 
private  sector  access  to  financing.  We  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  will- 
ingness to  work  with  others  to  address  these 
issues,  even  as  we  work  to  address  the  needs 
of  our  region. 

Accordingly,  we  make  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  delibera- 
tion and  compromise  that  is  needed  to  meet 
effectively  our  many  problems.  We  pledge 
our  time  and  best  efforts  In  helping  shape  a 
budget  that  reflects  that  spirit. 


REESTABLISHING  APPROPRIATE 
PENALTIES  FOR  MURDER  OP 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of 
us  can  forget  the  shock  that  was  felt 
in  this  city  and  throughout  the  Nation 
on  that  cold  rainy  afternoon,  1  year 
ago  today,  when  a  would-be  assassin 
fired  upon  and  struck  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  grace  of 
God,  President  Reagan  survived  and 
was  soon  back  in  the  White  House  car- 
rying out  the  duties  he  was  elected  to 
perform.  The  fate  of  his  press  secre- 
tary, Jim  Brady,  was  a  less  happy  one 
as  he  hovered  near  the  brink  of  death 
for  weeks  on  end  and  only  gradually 
moved  in  the  direction  of  recovery. 

This  demented  act  rightfully  moved 
many  of  us  to  reassess  the  magnitude 
of  this  sort  of  crime.  An  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Nation  has  a  special  gravity,  since  it  is 
not  merely  an  act  directed  at  one  man, 
but  rather  is  an  act  which  can  threat- 
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en  and  tear  apart  the  very  fabric  of 
this  Republic. 

Our  Nation  is  uniquely  characterized 
by  the  smooth  transitions  of  power 
that  take  place  between  the  men  who 
are  called  upon  to  lead  us.  But  those 
transaction  periods  are  times  when  the 
strength  of  our  democracy  and  politi- 
cal consensus  are  taxed  to  the  maxi- 
mum. When  an  assassin  strikes  down  a 
President,  the  Nation  heads  into  a 
time  of  uncertainty  that  despite  our 
strengths,  is  fraught  with  peril.  This  is 
one  reason  why  this  act  Is  so  heinous. 

A  political  assassin,  whatever  his  mo- 
tives. In  one  swift  second  can  negate 
the  freely  made  decisions  of  millions 
of  American  voters.  This  is  another 
reason  why  this  act  is  unusually  seri- 
ous. 

Many  of  us  would  be  startled  to 
hear,  that  while  the  body  of  Federal 
law  mandates  the  death  penalty  for 
one  who  hijacks  an  airplane,  it  does 
not  do  so  for  one  who  assassinates  or 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
To  provide  not  only  a  greater  deter- 
rent to  such  crimes,  but  also  a  more 
reaonable  standard  of  justice,  I  have 
proposed  House  Resolution  5448.  The 
bill  would  establish  the  alternate  pen- 
alty of  death  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree  of  the  President,  President- 
elect, Vice  President,  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect. 

In  keeping  with  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
F^irman  against  Georgia,  it  prescribes 
certain  procedures  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  death  penalty.  Procedurally,  this 
should  satisfy  past  Court  objections. 

In  light  of  the  overriding  seriousness 
of  such  a  criminal  act,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  reestablishing 
appropriate  penalties  for  the  crime.  As 
we  reflect  on  the  events  of  1  year  ago 
today,  the  importance  of  this  should 
be  paramount  in  our  minds. 


THE  BUDGET 


(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  here  who  say  that  we  should 
have  a  bipartisan  compromise  on  the 
budget,  that  the  President  should 
start  making  concessions.  And  yet 
those  who  suggest  that  have  made  no 
movement  on  their  own  toward  such  a 
compromise. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  real  biparti- 
san cooperation  around  here,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  some  alternative 
suggestions  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  down  on  some  of  the  partisan 
rhetoric  that  we  are  all  perhaps  guilty 
of  to  some  degree  today. 

But  when  I  heard  the  majority 
leader  speaking  a  few  moments  ago,  I 
thought  it  was  important  to  talk  a 
little   bit  about  the   positive  impact 


that  we  have  been  seeing  in  the  last 
year  under  the  Reagan  program.  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
in  October  of  1981  there  were  47,947 
new  incorporations  of  businesses  in 
America.  In  November  of  1981  there 
were  49,413  new  business  incorpora- 
tions in  America. 

There  Is  some  positive  statistical  in- 
formation that  we  could  give  out.  But 
instead  of  engaging  in  that  type  of 
partisan  potshots,  we  should  be  trying 
to  work  out  a  budget  that  will  control 
the  deficit  for  all  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  doing  that. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4808 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4808. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ai-EXANSER).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  HOUSE  CHAP- 
LAIN 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  413)  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rks.  413 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  each  House  shall  select 
Its  officers  (article  I,  section  2,  clause  5)  and 
shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings 
(article  I.  section  5,  clause  3):  and 

Whereas,  Rules  II  and  VII  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  enacted  pursuant  to  that 
constitutional  authority,  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  chaplain  and  provide  that  the 
Chaplain  shall  open  the  sessions  of  the 
House  with  prayer,  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  House  shall  publish  Its  proceedings, 
except  such  parts  as  may  in  its  Judgment  re- 
quire secrecy  (article  I,  section  S.  clause  3); 
and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  that  authority,  the 
prayers  offered  by  the  Chaplain  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House  are  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record:  and 

Whereas,  the  speech  or  debate  clause  of 
the  Constitution  (article  1.  section  6.  clause 
1 )  provides  that  Members  of  the  House  shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place  for  ac- 
tions said  or  done  in  the  legislative  sphere; 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  a  suit.  (Jon  Oarth  Murray 
et  al.  V.  Angela  Marie  Buchanan,  et  al., 
Appeal  No.  81-1301)  alleging  that  the  exer- 
cise by  the  House  of  the  aforesaid  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  House  rules  contra- 
vene the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution:  and 

Whereas,  the  Speaker  and  Chaplain  are 
named  in  the  complaint  as  defendants;  and 

Whereas,  on  March  9,  1982,  a  panel  of  the 
court  of  appeals  issued  a  Judgment  in  favor 


of  the  appellants  in  the  above-referenced 
case  in  which  the  court  determined  that  nei- 
ther the  Consltutional  provisions  explicitly 
conferring  authority  on  the  House  to  select 
its  officers,  make  its  rules  or  publish  its  pro- 
ceedings, not  the  proper  exercise  by  the 
House  of  the  power  conferred  thereby 
through  its  rules  preclude  Judicial  determi- 
nation of  the  claims  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  suit  that  congressional  chaplaincies 
contravene  the  Constitution:  and 

Whereas,  the  deslslon  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals raises  the  most  serious  concerns  for 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  provid- 
ed In  the  Constitution  by  the  aforesaid  pro- 
visions and  for  the  ancient  and  historic 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  control  of  Its  internal  affairs: 
and 

Whereas,  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals implies  a  lack  of  respect  due  a  coordi- 
nate branch  concerning  matters  committed 
to  It  by  the  Constitution:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considers  its  historic  establishment  of 
a  chaplaincy  to  l>e  an  appropriate  and  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  exclusively  conferred 
powers;  and  l>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  views  with  deep 
concern  the  decision  of  the  panel  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Jon 
Oarth  Murray  et  al.  v.  Angela  Marie  Bu- 
chanan et  al.  because  of  Its  Impact  on  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  and  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, to  select  officers,  and  otherwise  to 
control  its  Internal  affairs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  counsel  representing  the 
Speaker  and  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  these  proceedings  t>e  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  urge  these  concerns 
on  the  said  court  In  petitioning  for  a  hear- 
ing en  banc  l)efore  the  full  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  moving  for  a  dismissal  of  the  suit 
and  in  any  other  proceedings  relating  to 
this  matter,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
shall  forthwith  transmit  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  said  court. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Alexaitder).  The  Chair  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley)  and  finds  that 
under  the  precedents  and  under  rule 
IX  the  resolution  raises  a  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House. 

a  1300 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  privileged  resolu- 
tion is  offered  on  my  own  behalf  and 
that  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright);  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel);  the  distinguished 
Republican  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  LoTT);  and  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Shankoh). 

Many  Members  have  inquired  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  cosponsor  the  resolution. 
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Because  the  resolution  is  in  fact  a 
privileged  resolution,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  it  cannot  be  cosponsored. 
So  that  it  will  be  understood.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  if  it  were  possible  for  this 
resolution  to  actually  carry  the  names 
of  additional  Members,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  House  would  be  adding 
their  names  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  is  fully  supported,  as 
I  have  said,  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  it  is  necessary  to 
reaffirm  the  right  of  the  House  to  its 
traditional  prerogative  of  appointing 
the  Chaplain  and  opening  the  daily 
session  of  the  House  with  a  prayer. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  legal  contention 
that  this  is  beyond  any  court's  right  of 
interference,  that  it  Is  part  of  the  es- 
sential separation  of  the  powers  inher- 
ent in  the  Constitution,  and  that  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chaplain  is  an  unbro- 
ken precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one,  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  religious  tradition  of  our 
country  or  the  fact  that,  as  Justice 
Goldberg  observed  in  one  case,  that 
"the  separation  of  church  and  State  is 
a  principle  of  our  country  that  does 
not  require  the  hostility  of  the  Nation 
toward  religious  tradition,"  to  say  that 
the  House  tradition  has  been  unbro- 
ken, that  the  House  insistence  on  this 
right  has  never  varied,  and  that  the 
resolution  is  designed  to  reaffirm  and 
restate  that  unbroken  tradition  and 
assertion. 

The  resolution  is  made  necessary  by 
a  case  filed  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  case  involv- 
ing Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray  OHair.  and 
other  plaintiffs,  including  the  Society 
of  Separationists,  who  have  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  House  to  ap- 
point a  Chaplain,  to  provide  for  the 
Chaplain's  office,  to  allow  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  the  -House  with  a 
prayer,  and  to  print  the  prayer  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

That  case  was  dismissed  by  the  dis- 
trict court  on  what  we  believe  to  be  ap- 
propriate and  proper  constitutional 
groimds,  but  appeal  was  taken  to  a 
panel  of  the  court  of  appesds  which  in 
effect  remanded  the  case  for  trial  in 
the  district  court,  and  this  resolution, 
among  other  things,  further  author- 
izes and  directs  the  counsel  for  the 
Speaker  and  the  Chaplain  to  proceed 
with  a  defense  of  this  right  of  the 
House. 

The  prospect  that  the  courts.  If  they 
were  successful  In  this  Instance,  might 
interfere  with  and  intrude  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  and  management  of  the 
House  is  a  very  serious  one  and  has 
significance— the  consequences  of  this 
lawsuit.  Members  should  realize  that 
by  intruding  or  attempting  to  intrude 
by  judicial  review  and  Judicial  over- 
sight into  the  appointment  of  the 
Chaplain,  a  precedent  would  be  estab- 
lished, if  not  corrected  by  subsequent 
court  action,  that  would  imperil  the 
Independence  of  the  legislative  body 


and  would  place  before  the  courts  the 
most  internal  and  traditional  activities 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

The  particular  "political  question" 
rulings  of  the  court  of  appeals  are 
broad  and  expansive,  with  harsh  rami- 
fications for  the  Congress  in  other 
areas  of  its  internal  management.  In 
the  face  of  not  one.  but  four  textual 
provisions  reserving  internal  matters 
for  the  Congress,  that  is.  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  5  (selection  of  officers), 
section  3.  clause  5  (each  House  may 
determine  its  rules);  section  5,  clause  3 
(each  House  shall  publish  its  proceed- 
ings) and  section  6.  clause  1  (speech  or 
debate),  the  court  foimd  nothing  to 
preclude  it  from  deciding  whether  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  under  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8  for  chaplains  violated 
the  establishment  clause.  In  a  classic 
example  of  "more  Is  less,"  the  court  of 
appeals  trivialized  and  eviscerated 
great  powers  devolved  upon  Congress 
and  reduced  them  to  nothing  more 
than  "assignCment  to]  Congress  [of]  a 
prerogative." 

It  implies  a  clesu-  "lack  of  respect 
due  coordinate  branches  of  govern- 
ment" as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
in  Powell  against  McCormack,  but 
more  importimtly  confines  the  politi- 
cal question  doctrine  to  mere  "assign- 
ment of  prerogatives." 

The  transparent  fiction  constructed 
by  the  court  of  appeals  that  it  was 
merely  reviewing  a  congressional  en- 
actment—here a  statute  establishing 
the  rate  of  pay  of  the  Chaplain  and 
annual  appropriations— and  therefore 
has  not  intruded  into  the  congression- 
al preserve  mesuis  the  annihilation  of 
the  ability  to  execute  any  express  or 
implied  power  vested  in  Congress,  even 
those   "textually  committed."   Under 
this  theory,  for  example,  the  subpenas 
issued    in    Eastland    against    United 
States   Servicemen's   Fund,    to    third 
parties  outside  the  Congresc.  which 
were    found    to    impinge    the    first 
amendment  rights  of  respondent  but 
which  were  beyond  judicial  Interfer- 
ence, could  be  enjoined  because  they 
necessarily    entailed    extra-legislative 
conduct  which  could  be  reviewed  by 
the  courts— printing  of  subpena  forms 
by  GPO,  service  of  the  subpena  by 
U.S.  Marshals,  and  so  forth,  all  of 
which  are  supported  by  congressional 
enactments.    The    theory    that    the 
courts    can    examine     any     internal 
House  matter  upon  the  allegation  of  a 
litigant  knows  no  limits  because  the 
House    necessarily    must    invoke    its 
other  article  I  powers  to  execute  mat- 
ters committed  to  it.  Finally  on  this 
point,  the  court  of  appeals  ducked  the 
most  troublesome  issue  in  a  case  of 
this    kind— how    to    enter    "coercive 
relief"    against    the    legislature.    The 
court  of  appeals  wrongly  determined 
that    "there    are    other    defendants 
against  whom  relief  can  be  obtained," 
because  as  indicated  above  it  is  legisla- 


tive branch  officers  who  control  and 
disburse  the  fimds. 

I  suppose  there  is  an  irony  in  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  visited  the 
Supreme  Court  and  who  note  the  ses- 
sions of  the  opening  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  note  that  the  crier  tradi- 
tionally in  announcing  the  opening  of 
the  court  session  ends  the  announce- 
ment with  the  prayer,  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable 
Court." 

It  is  certainly  the  right  of  a  legisla- 
tive body,  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  right  and  a  privilege  and 
a  prerogative  unaffected  by  any  vari- 
ance over  200  years,  that  we  should 
have  the  right  to  appoint  a  chaplain 
and  to  begin  our  sessions  with  the  re- 
quest for  guidance  and  enlightenment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  might  say  that  I  think  there  are 
several  other  Members  on  our  side 
who  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  res- 
olution, too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  This  resolution  simply  re- 
affirms the  traditional  and  long-stand- 
ing right  established  by  our  Constitu- 
tion to  elect  a  House  Chaplain. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
help  the  House  of  the  Representatives 
in  the  further  judicial  review  of  a  case 
called  Jon  Garth  Murray,  et  al, 
against  Angela  Marie  Buchanan  et  al. 
In  a  case  decided  on  March  9,  1982, 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  held 
in  a  2-to-l  split  decision  that  an  action 
brought  In  the  U.S.  Dictrlct  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Federal 
taxpayers  who  are  atheists  and  who 
seek  to  prevent  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials from  expending  funds  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  the  salaries  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Chaplains  should  be 
remanded  to  the  lower  court  for  fur- 
ther prcxieedings. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington said,  the  case  features  the  well- 
known  atheist,  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair  and  her  son,  Jon  Garth 
Murray.  Mrs.  O'Hair  and  her  son  have 
brought  a  series  of  lawsuits  over  the 
past  two  decades  challenging  what 
they  view  as  breaches  in  the  "high  and 
impenetrable  wall  that  separates 
church  and  state." 

Their  line  of  attach  on  the  Chaplain 
has  been  to  challenge  the  payment  of 
his  salary  and  expenses  rather  than  di- 
rectly challenging  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  this  House  in  engaging 
his  services. 

Now  I  might  say  that  in  times  past  I 
have  had  my  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  salary  level  to  be  paid  the  Chap- 
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lain  of  the  House  and  the  other  body, 
but  this  is  not  the  question  here. 

It  comes  down  and  resolves  itself 
down  to  the  question  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  this  House  in  engaging  the 
services  of  a  Chaplain  period,  whether 
we  want  to  pay  him  or  have  him  vol- 
unteer his  services.  The  lower  court  re- 
jected the  contention  of  the  atheist- 
plaintiffs  on  two  grounds.  First,  it  said 
they  had  no  legal  standing,  that  is  to 
say,  their  stake  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  the  Chaplain's  salary 
and  expenses  were  so  small  as  to 
render  their  alleged  damage  inconse- 
quential. 

The  second  basis  for  dismissal,  the 
lower  court  said,  was  that  the  employ- 
ment of  a  Chaplain  was  indeed  a  polit- 
ical question,  imder  the  Constitution, 
and  thus  was  beyond  the  perview  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

The  court  of  appeals  majority  how- 
ever, disagreed  on  both  these  counts 
and  remanded  the  case  to  a  lower 
court  for  trial. 

I  commend  to  all  Members  the  study 
of  this  decision,  especially  the  dissent- 
ing views  of  Circuit  Judge  MacKinnon. 

As  we  engage  in  the  debate  on  the 
resolution  and  prepare  for  the  eventu- 
al appeal  to.  and  decision  of,  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  believe  we  should  keep 
a  couple  of  historical  facts  in  mind. 

First,  I  would  like  to  recall  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  book  by  Dr.  Francis  A. 
Schaeffer  entitled  "A  Christian  Mani- 
festo." 

Dr.  Schaeffer  makes  this  point: 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  there  was 
a  paid  chaplain  In  Congress  even  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  ended.  Also  we  find  that 
prior  to  the  funding  of  the  national  Con- 
gress all  the  early  provincial  congresses  In 
all  Thirteen  Colonies  always  opened  with 
prayer.  And  from  the  very  beginning,  prayer 
opened  the  national  Congress.  These  men 
truly  understood  what  they  were  doing. 
They  know  they  were  buUdlng  on  the  Su- 
preme Being  who  was  the  Creator,  the  final 
reality.  And  they  knew  that  without  that 
foundation  everything  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  all  that  followed  would 
be  sheer  unadulterated  nonsense.  These 
were  brilliant  men  who  understood  exactly 
what  was  involved. 

Now,  in  conclusion  I  would  say,  "Wi. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  maybe 
with  my  colleagues  the  words  from  a 
House  report  on  this  subject  written 
126  years  ago  and  cited  in  Judge 
MacKinnon's  dessent: 

I  will  extend  the  entire  quotation  in 
the  body  of  my  remarks,  but  I  think 
one  sentence  might  be  appropriate. 

If  there  be  a  God.  who  hears  prayer  •  *  * 
we  submit  that  there  never  was  a  delibera- 
tive body  that  so  eminently  needed  the  fer- 
vent prayers  of  righteous  men  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion: 

If  there  be  a  Ood,  who  hears  prayer— as 
we  believe  there  is— we  submit,  that  there 
never  was  a  deliberative  body  that  so  emi- 
nently needed  the  fervent  prayers  of  right- 
eous men  as  the  Congress  of  the  IJnlted 
States.  There  never  was  another  representa- 


tive assembly  that  had  so  many  and  so 
widely  different  Interests  to  protect  and  to 
harmonize,  and  so  many  local  passions  to 
subdue.  One  member  feels  charged  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Atlantic,  another  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  one  urges  the  claims  of 
constituents  on  the  borders  of  the  tonid, 
another  on  the  borders  of  the  frigid  zone; 
while  hundreds  have  the  defence  of  local 
varied  Interests  stretching  across  an  entire 
continent.  If  personal  selfishness  or  ambi- 
tion, if  party  or  sectional  views  alone,  bear 
rule,  all  attempts  at  legislation  will  be  fruit- 
less, or  bear  only  bitter  fruit.  If  wisdom 
from  above,  that  is  profitable  to  direct,  be 
given  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious, 
then  Congress  need  those  devotions,  as  they 
surely  need  to  have  their  views  of  personal 
Importance  daily  chastened  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  under  the  government  of 
a  Supreme  Power,  that  rules  not  for  one  lo- 
cality or  one  time,  but  governs  a  world  by 
general  laws,  subjecting  all  motives  and  acts 
to  an  omniscient  scrutiny,  and  holds  aU 
agents  to  their  Just  awards  by  an  irresistible 
power. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  agree  with 
that. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
resolution  today  in  order  to  help  all  of 
us  Christians,  Jews,  and  atheists  live 
together  as  one  nation  under  God.  in- 
divisible with  liberty  and  justice  for 
aU. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield, 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  cer- 
tainly in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard  this  issue  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  privilege  of  this 
House.  The  time-honored  tradition  of 
opening  each  legislative  day  with  a 
prayer  continues  a  practice  that  was 
Instituted  by  the  forefathers  of  our 
Nation,  some  of  whom  were  not  only 
former  Members  of  this  body,  but  also 
participated  in  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution. 

But  it  is  more  than  a  question  of 
privilege.  The  Constitution  clearly 
provides  that  the  ordinary  rights  and 
functions  of  the  House  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  rtiles 
which  the  House  itself  establishes. 
Questions  of  constitutional  privilege 
have  been  considered  in  accordance 
with  those  rules,  and  it  is  under  the 
Rules  of  the  House  that  we  have  es- 
tablished a  general  order  of  business 
which  includes,  first,  a  prayer  by  the 
House  Chaplain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pramers  of  the 
Constitution  viewed  the  three 
branches  of  Government  as  separate 
yet  equal  to  limit  the  infringement  of 
one  on  the  others.  In  very  few  in- 
stances has  one  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  others. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  constitutional 
right  and  our  duty  to  resist  attempts 
to  dictate  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
this  body. 


I  have  pointed  out  the  privilege 
question  and  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

Aside  from  that,  of  course,  I  think  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  this  august 
body  begin  its  sessions  with  prayer 
and  I  view  with  great  alarm  the  tactics 
that  have  been  used  in  the  judicial 
processes  to  try  to  terminate  that 
practice. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM.  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
certainly  add  my  credos  to  what  htts 
been  said. 

I  think  this  privileged  motion  should 
receive  the  unanimous  consent  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  think  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
to  be  faced  with  a  creature  like  Mada- 
lyn  Murray  O'Halr  who  believes  in  i>ei- 
ther  hell  nor  heaven,  but  I  would  like, 
with  all  of  the  force  that  I  can  com- 
mand, if  it  be  within  the  province  of 
my  being  able  to  say  that  on  the  floor 
of  this  body,  earnestly  request  that 
Mrs.  O'Halr,  since  she  does  not  believe 
in  hell,  that  she  immediately  go 
straight  to  hell  and  make  what  deter- 
mination that  she  can  to  determine 
whether  or  not  what  she  believes  in  is 
true  or  false. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  a  sad  and  curious  commentary  on 
judicial  activism  that  this  dispute  even 
rises  to  the  level  of  a  justiciable  con- 
troversy before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Doing  a  little  research  in  history,  I 
found  a  book  of  the  history  of  Con- 
gress called  'On  the  Hill."  by  Mr.  Jo- 
sephy,  and  it  points  out  that  in  the 
very  first  day,  the  first  day  that  this 
Congress  ever  met,  back  in  1789,  under 
the  Constitution,  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  oath  of  office.  President 
Washington,  the  Congress  did  not 
have  a  chaplain  come  in,  they  went 
down  to  the  chaplain. 

What  they  did,  on  page  48,  it  says  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  the 
Members  on  Congress  joined  the  new 
President  and  others  in  a  solemn  and 
dignified  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  on  Broadway  where  Bishop 
Samual  Provoost  conducted  a  special 
prayer  service,  and  the  history  t>ooks 
tell  us  that  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
this  Congress,  Chaplains  were  appoint- 
ed of  different  denominations  to  serve 
alternately  in  both  Chambers.  And  so 
the  history  of  this  Congress,  which  is 
the  history  of  the  American  people,  is 
Inextricably  bound  with  the  tradition 
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of  having  a  Chaplain  in  these  Houses 
aid  the  deliberations  through  prayer. 

D  1315 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  this  ques- 
tion is  ever  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
atheist  plaintiffs,  what  they  are  really 
attacking  is  the  chaplains  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  if  we  caimot  have  chaplains 
in  the  military  and  if  we  cannot  decide 
to  compensate  them  for  those  services, 
then  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the 
battlefields  or  in  the  military  hospitals 
will  be  denied  the  benefits  of  spiritual 
sustenance  and  support  and  prayer  at 
that  moment  of  ultimate  anguish. 

If  this  claim  ever  is  sustained  by  the 
courts,  it  seems  to  me  a  triumph  of  in- 
humanity, not  to  say  stupidity  over 
history,  tradition,  and  commonsense. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  send  a 
ringing  message  to  those  activists  who 
sit  over  there  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that  they  should  stick  to  adjudi- 
cating and  let  vts  run  the  affairs  of  this 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  follows  with  great  in- 
terest the  activities  of  our  Federal 
courts. 

I  thought  it  was  just  amazing  that 
the  appeals  court  has  remanded  the 
case  for  a  trial  on  the  merits  of  the 
claim  of  the  chaplaincy  "somehow" 
violates  the  first  amendment  is  estab- 
lishment clause.  That  was  the  reason 
the  court  gave  for  remanding  it  back 
to  the  district  court.  Does  the  gentle- 
man understand  that  distorted  reason- 
ing of  the  appellate  court. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Do  I  understand  their 
claim? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  my  ques- 
tion to  my  colleague  who  serves  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  I  understand  that 
their  view  and  version  of  the  first 
amendment;  is  one  that  erects  an  un- 
breachable  wall  of  separation  between 
the  church  and  state  in  their  interpre- 
tation, which  is  totally  unhistorical. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  what  I 
wondered. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Oh,  it  tears  up  the  histo- 
ry books  and  ignores  the  tradition  and 
history  of  this  country  and  the  mean- 
ing of  that  amendment  when  it  was 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  effect  of 
the  appellate  court's  decision  is  to  tear 
up  the  history  books,  or  in  effect  par- 
ticipate in  another  form  of  book  burn- 
ing? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  no,  sir.  They  are 
deciding  on  a  procedural  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  plaintiffs,  athe- 
ists in  persuasion,  have  standing 
before  the  courts;  so  they  have  not 


quite  reached  the  merits  yet,  but  I 
think  they  are  giving  credence  and 
substance  to  an  issue  that  ought  to  t>e 
summarily  dismissed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  I  certainly 
agree  with  my  colleague  and  urge  my 
good  friends  in  the  House  to  support 
this  resolution.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution  the  Foley-Michael 
bill  (H.  Res.  413). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  just  say  that  if  the  plain- 
tiff's had  their  way,  not  only  in  this 
suit,  but  in  their  philosophical  com- 
mitment to  eradicating  all  vestiges  of 
religious  thought  in  our  history,  they 
would  have  a  picnic  over  at  the  Ar- 
chives erasing  the  words  say  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  erasing 
and  tearing  up  Washington's  farewell 
address,  the  Northwest  Ordinance, 
and  perhaps  the  Mayflower  Compact, 
which  made  the  egregious  error  of 
opening  up  in  the  name  of  God,  amen. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
distiguished  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  who  has  joined  in  presenting 
this  resolution  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  for 
yielding. 

I  hope  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  join  in  a  unanimous 
endorsement  of  this  position.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  our  Republic,  it 
has  been  considered  that  this  country 
had  a  special  relationship  with  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Freedom  of  religion  was  never  sup- 
posed to  be  misinterpreted  as  freedom 
from  religion  or  restriction  of  religious 
expression  in  public  places  or  prohibi- 
tion of  religion  for  that  manifestly 
would  not  be  freedom  of  religion. 

The  very  first  sentence  in  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  says,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,"  not  by  sociolo- 
gy, not  by  chance,  not  by  reason  or 
logic,  but  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights.  That  docimient 
ends  with  a  supplication  to  divine 
providence  and  a  pronouncement  of 
our  reliance  upon  divine  providence. 

We  read  that  In  the  debates  when 
the  Continental  Congress  broke  apart 
upon  disagreement  tuid  those  who 
came  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
were  attempting  to  put  together  a  co- 
hesive document  under  which  this 
Nation  might  live,  they  came  to  an  im- 
passe and  there  was  an  occasion  in 
which  Benjamin  Franklin,  perhaps  the 
wisest  among  our  Founding  Fathers, 
called  for  a  cessation  of  debate  in 
order  that  prayer  might  be  had. 

We  read,  of  course,  of  George  Wash- 
ington kneeling  In  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge.  All  through  our  history  runs 
this  single  theme.  Freedom  of  religion 


is  freedom  to  express  one's  religion 
without  restraint.  Surely  any  rule  that 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  conviction  inside 
a  public  facility  relates  only  to  the 
holding  that  there  may  not  be  an  offi- 
cial right  religion  against  which  all 
others  are  considered  to  be  wrong. 
That,  of  course,  was  bom  from  the 
checkered  experience  of  the  past  in 
which  Jews  have  persecuted  Chris- 
tians, Christians  have  persecuted 
Jews,  Catholics  have  persecuted 
Protestants,  Protestants  have  perse- 
cuted Catholics.  Here  in  this  country 
we  were  going  to  have  a  land  free  from 
persecutions,  free  from  the  presimip- 
tion  that  the  state  was  on  the  side  of 
any  one  form  of  religious  expression, 
and  we  have  had  that;  but  that  did  not 
imply  and  never  was  intended  to  imply 
a  prohibition  against  the  expression  of 
one's  religious  face  in  this  land  of 
ours. 

Our  very  coinage  bears  the  words. 
"In  God  We  Trust,"  and  has  from  the 
beginning.  The  Supreme  Court  opens 
its  daily  sessions  with  the  bailiff  inton- 
ing these  words,  "God  save  the  United 
States  and  this  honorable  Court." 

So  not  only  are  we  fully  within  our 
rights  in  the  separation  of  powers  to 
determine  exactly  what  officers  we 
may  or  may  not  have  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  not  only  is  that 
right  and  the  exercise  of  that  right  in- 
violate under  the  Constitution  from 
the  heavy  hand  of  any  other  depsirt- 
ment  of  Government,  the  executive  or 
the  judicial,  what  we  do  in  calling 
dally  upon  the  Chaplain  to  ask  divine 
help  and  guidance  for  this  country  of 
ours,  is  something  that  originated  in 
the  very  beginning  of  this  country  and 
without  which  we  would  have  aban- 
doned an  essential  integral  part  of  the 
most  fundamental  belief  by  which  we 
have  decided  that  men  and  women 
should  be  free. 

Why?  Because  they  were  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  created  in  the  image  of 
God  they  are  entitled  to  freedom  and 
hiunan  dignity  and  nothing  less  than 
that  is  worthy  of  them  as  God's  crea- 
tures. That  is  really  what  we  believed 
as  a  people,  as  a  nation,  and  while  that 
does  not  impose  upon  any  of  us  the 
right  or  the  privilege  to  dictate  how 
others  might  express  their  worship, 
why  surely  the  right  must  be  upheld 
and  defended,  and  I  hope  will  be 
upheld  and  defended,  not  by  a  mere 
majority,  but  by  a  imanlmity  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  an- 
other of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  brought  this  resolution  for- 
ward, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Shannow). 
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Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton for  yielding  to  me. 

We  have  heard  throughout  the 
course  of  this  debate  from  better  par- 
liamentarians than  I  am  and  better 
historians  than  I  am  and  better  consti- 
tutional lawyers  than  I  am  and  cer- 
tainly from  many  more  religious 
people  than  I  am:  but  I  just  approach 
this  problem  from  a  very  practical  per- 
spective. I  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  focus  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
our  colleagues,  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  in  the  country  who  might  be 
paying  some  attention  to  this  debate, 
what  this  issue  is  all  about. 

The  issue  is  about  whether  or  not  in 
this  Chamber  we  can  designate  a 
person  to  be  a  chaplain  and  begin 
every  day  with  a  little  prayer. 

Now.  does  that  mean  that  we  have 
designated  a  formal  religion  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? Not  at  all.  because  every  day  we 
begin  with  a  prayer  from  someone  dif- 
ferent. We  have  had  Protestant  minis- 
ters. Catholic  priests.  Greek  Orthodox 
priests,  and  rabbis,  and  if  we  want  to 
designate  as  our  Chaplain  a  Buddhist 
monk  or  anybody  from  any  particular 
religious  background  we  want,  we 
should  have  the  ability  to  do  that  and 
I  think  the  Constitution  guarantees  us 
the  right  to  do  that. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  that 
this  is  a  fundamental  issue  of  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state;  but  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  was 
never  supposed  to  mean  the  separa- 
tion of  religious  values  from  the  lives 
of  public  servants. 

I  think  a  confrontation  with  the 
courts  is  something  that  we  should  try 
to  avoid,  but  I  think  that  this  is  one  of 
those  occasions  in  which  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  enter  into  confronta- 
tion with  the  court,  to  interpret  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  which  sets  out 
our  prerogatives  and  to  say  that  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  never  mention 
God  in  a  public  place.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  cannot  have,  "In  God 
We  Trust"  over  the  chair  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  we  cannot  express  our  reli- 
gious values,  whatever  they  may  be.  as 
we  carry  out  our  official  functions. 
This  WM  never  intended  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  and  this  Congress 
has  a  right  to  express  its  prerogatives. 
Out  expression  of  religious  beliefs  at 
the  opening  of  our  session,  our  desig- 
nation of  our  Chaplain,  is  in  accord 
with  the  history  of  this  country  and 
the  history  of  the  Constitution  and  is 
something  that  is  not  at  all  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution. 

So  that  while  this  might  seem  a  triv- 
ial resolution  to  some,  I  think  it  is  an 
important  resolution.  I  think  that  the 
Congress  should  not  shy  away  from  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution  in  those 


areas  where  it  is  best  suited  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution. 

Article  I  is  one  of  those  areas.  This 
case  calls  for  our  action. 

I  want  to  commend  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion before  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DANNEMrVER). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  see  the  House 
taking  up  this  resolution  this  after- 
noon. 
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I  would  hope  that  we  would,  as  a 
part  of  this  exercise,  understand  and 
appreciate  that  in  this  subject  we  are 
talking  about  today  that  there  is  a 
broader  question  of  public  policy  that 
this  Congress  should  address  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  picture:  specifically,  we 
have  a  decision  of  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  says  that  an  opening  day 
prayer  in  a  public  school  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  in  authorizing  such  a 
prayer  on  a  voluntary  basis  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  amendment,  which 
precludes  the  establishment  of  a  reli- 
gion. 

Today  we  are  concerned  about  how 
we  conduct  our  affairs  in  this  Cham- 
ber, how  we  spend  our  money  in  hiring 
a  Chaplain  for  the  conduct  of  a 
prayer.  I  am  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, but  I  would  also  say  that  we  have 
a  broader  concern  as  to  how  our  public 
schools  are  functioning  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  would  hope  that  this  institu- 
tion would  take  up  seriously  the 
debate  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
tell  our  brethem  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that  they  have  gone  too  far  in 
announcing  as  a  social  policy  for  this 
country  that  an  opening  day  prayer  In 
the  public  school  is  unconstitutional. 
It  Is  my  personal  feeling  that  we 
should  amend  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  pre- 
clude the  Court  from  intervening  in 
that  area  of  social  policy  in  this 
Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  after  we  have  con- 
cluded with  this  resolution,  we  can 
take  up  the  broader  question  as  well. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walxzs)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet  in  this  Cham- 
ber with  the  words  over  the  Speaker's 
head  "In  God  We  Trust."  We  acknowl- 
edge that  motto  prayerfully  each  day 
as  we  begin  our  sessions.  That  Is  a  tra- 
dition that  goes  back  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congresses  and  has  come  all  the 
way  up  to  the  present.  It  is  certainly 
something  we  would  not  want  to  see 
done  away  with  by  some  action  taking 
place     In     the     court,     particularly 


brought  by  Madalyn  O'Hair,  who  has 
caused  so  much  mischief  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  past. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  both  sides,  has  taken 
this  matter  seriously  and  has  decided 
to  bring  forth  this  resolution,  and 
hopefully  it  will  receive  unanimous 
support  in  this  body,  because  we  know 
the  mischief  that  Mrs.  Madalyn 
O'Hair  caused  In  the  case  of  school 
prayer,  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  just  articulated.  We  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  see  the  kind 
of  religious  tradition  which  is  repre- 
sented by  public  prayer,  particularly 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  fur- 
ther undermined  by  Mrs.  O'Hair. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  brought 
forth  this  resolution,  and  would  hope 
that  the  House  will  unanimously  ap- 
prove it. 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
fiber  of  our  moral  core  is  beign  chal- 
lenged today  by  a  militant,  albeit  rela- 
tively small,  group  of  atheists  who  are 
determined  to  bankrupt  our  society 
and  Nation  of  moral  values  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  First,  no  prayer  in 
schools:  then  no  religious  meditation 
in  the  concourse  of  the  Pentagon:  tmd 
now.  no  salaried  Chaplain  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  and  at  what 
point  are  the  atheistic  zealots  going  to 
stop? 

If  any  institution  should  set  the  ex- 
emplary tone  and  pace  for  our  Nation, 
certainly  this  body  has  that  intrinsic 
responsibility— to  begin  our  day  in  this 
Chamber  in  somber  communion  with 
God  and  to  seek  His  blessing  and 
devine  guidance  as  we  address  tough 
and  challenging  legislative  decisions 
affecting  our  citizens,  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  all  generations  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  biparti- 
san leadership  of  this  House  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor  today 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
would  hardly  think  a  resolution  like 
House  Resolution  413  would  be  neces- 
sary in  this  day  and  Eige.  But,  in  light 
of  the  O'Hair  legal  challenge,  it  is.  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  support  it  strongly. 

The  resolution  merely  reaffirms  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  House 
to  establish  and  use  the  Office  of 
Chaplain.  It  also  reaffirms  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  House,  and  the 
values  of  our  country. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  note 
that  our  current,  working  Chaplain  is^ 
a  native  Minnesotan,  much  resp>ected 
and  beloved  by  all  Members.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  challenge  the  institution  of 
the  Office  of  Chaplain.  It  is  unthink- 
able to  challenge  the  incumbent  Chap- 
lain. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  the  Court  will  dis- 
miss this  essentially  frlvilous  suit,  and 
the  House  and  the  country  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  services  of  their 
Chaplain.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  •  •  •."  These 
words  from  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  are  the  words  on 
which  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair  bases 
her  suit  against  the  Government  to 
stop  payment  of  congressional  Chap- 
lain salaries. 

Her  interpretation  of  these  words  is 
severely  distorted  and  dangerous,  and 
the  precedent  that  she  seeks  to  estab- 
lish would  radically  upset  the  balance 
of  powers  carefully  tailored  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  the  First  Congress  convened  in 
April  1789,  among  the  first  officers 
elected  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  the  Chaplains. 
These  Chaplains  were  elected  by  the 
same  men  who  had  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  provisions  regarding 
the  establishment  of  religion.  Those 
who  drafted,  debated,  amended,  and 
adopted  the  Constitution  would  not 
have  undermined  that  document  In 
their  first  official  elections. 

On  the  contrary,  the  men  of  the 
First  Congress— by  electing  their 
Chaplains— were  recognizing  that 
faith  in  the  transcendent,  sovereign 
God  was  a  vital  part  of  the  American 
experience  and  the  American  consen- 
sus. 

That  consensus  continues  today.  We 
remain  "one  nation  under  God."  Ma- 
dalyn Muiray  O'Hair's  case  cannot 
change  that  fact,  but  we  must 
defend— in  the  strongest  possible 
terms— the  constitutional  prerogative 
of  this  body  to  appoint  a  Chaplain  and 
to  begin  our  day  with  a  prayer  for 
spiritual  guidance  in  our  work.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
a  great  sense  of  responsibility  in  join- 
ing with  my  colleagues  today  in  reaf- 
firming our  commitment  to  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
have  a  Chaplain  and  to  open  its  daily 
sessions  with  a  prayer. 

This  tradition  not  only  goes  back  a 
long  time  but  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that,  as  a  legislative  body,  we  begin 
each  session  with  a  prayer  for  guid- 
ance from  the  Lord. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  right 
vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  govern  its  internal  affairs 
has  been  challenged  in  court  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  tunendment. 

The  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  Is  not  violated  by  this 
practice  nor  is  there  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  mandate  for  separation 
of  church  and  state. 

While  this  issue  Is  still  pending 
before  the  courts,  it  Is  important  that 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  choose  to 


open  its  legislative  debates  with  a 
prayer  by  its  Chaplain,  an  officer  of 
the  Congress. 

In  these  times  of  trouble  and  con- 
cerns in  our  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world,  we  should  take  particular 
comfort  in  the  realization  that  we  are 
not  alone  and  that  prayer  can  help  to 
calm  our  fears  and  guide  us  as  we  seek 
to  enact  responsible  legislation  for  the 
betterment  of  our  people. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
unanimously  in  approving  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  Members  who  wish 
to  be  heard  at  this  time.  If  not,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  388,  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  43] 
YEAS— 388 


Addabbo 
Akmka 

AlboaU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Applesate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AULinson 

AuColn 

Bafalli 

BiOley  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Bamei 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Beth  tine 

BevlU 

Bia<gl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Bom 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrlnUey 

Bnxlhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Byron 

Campbell 


Carman 

c:amey 

Cniappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL> 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crmlg 

Crane,  Daniel 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Da«:hle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNartUs 

DerHck 

DerwinsU 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 


Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn  * 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Pary 

FaseeU 

Paaio 

Fen  wick 

Perraro 

Piedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

FIthian 

Plorio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

VWOMXA 

Frost 
Oaydoi 
Oejdenson 
Gephardt 


Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guartni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HilUs 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

lAPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Loemer 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

MartL-.  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 


Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

MInish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rldunond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 


Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solart 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OB) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wlnn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Conyers 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Andrews  Boner  BuUer 

Annunzio  Brown  (OH)  Crane.  Philip 

Ashbrook  Burgener  Crockett 

Badham  Burton.  John  Dwyer 

Boland  Burton,  Phillip  Evans  (IN) 
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PUppo 

LeBouUUler 

McKlnney 

Fuqu* 

LeUnd 

MoUohan 

Oarci« 

LIvtngston 

Murtha 

Oilman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Nelaon 

Olnn 

Lujmn 

Ptckle 

Ooldwmtcr 

Madlcan 

Skeen 

Ooodlinc 

M«rb 

Smith  (OR) 

Hefner 

Msttoz 

Watklns 

HoUmnd 

MeCurdy 

WUaon 

Jeffordi 

McDMle 

D  1345 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


an- 


on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise 
and  extend  ray  remarks  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution 
Just  agreed  to,  and  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PxTSER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  due  to  my  presiding  over  a 
hearing  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  missed  the  vote  on  roll- 
call  42.  involving  the  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


DUTCH-AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 
DAY 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  410)  to  designate  April  19. 
1982.  as  "Dutch- American  Friendship 
Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  wlU 
not  object,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
conunend  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  bringing  this  joint  resolution  to 
the  floor.  It  singles  out  April  19  as  a 
day  to  observe  200  years  of  consecutive 
friendship  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States,  the  longest 
continuous  diplomatic  relationship 
that  the  United  States  has  with  any 
country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  Joint  resolution  to  the  floor,  and  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  it  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  410 

Whereu  on  April  10.  1782,  In  The  Ha«ue, 
the  Netherlands,  Prince  William  V  of 
Orange  and  the  States-Oener&l  offlcally  rec- 
ognized the  ambassadorial  credentials  of 
John  Adams,  thereby  establishing  formal 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Neth- 
erlands; 

Whereas  the  diplomatic  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands is  the  longest  such  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
country; 

Whereas  the  historical  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Dutch  peoples 
began  approximately  four  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  Pilgrims  resided  In  the  Neth- 
erlands for  ten  years  before  sailing  to  the 
New  World; 

Whereas  Americans  of  Dutch  descent.  In- 
cluding Presidents  Martin  Van  Buren,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  American  and  Dutch  peoples  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  good  relations  that  should 
exist  among  aU  peoples  of  the  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  19.  1982. 
hereby  Is  designated  "Dutch-American 
Friendship  Day",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  AixxAifVER). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  410),  introduced 
by  myself  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Oilman, 
will  conunemorate  a  historic  event: 
The  200th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands. This  is  the  longest  such  rela- 
tionship between  our  country  and  any 
foreign  country. 

On  April  19,  1782,  Prince  William  V 
of  Orange  recognized  the  ambassadori- 
al credentials  of  our  representative, 
John  Adams.  This  action  cemented  a 
friendship  begun  200  years  earlier 
when  the  Pilgrims  resided  in  the  Neth- 
erlands for  10  years  before  sailing  to 
the  New  World. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  on  this  April  19  for 
the   United   States    to   celebrate    its 


friendship  with  one  of  its  oldest 
friends  and  allies.  The  United  States 
has  been  enriched  by  this  friendship 
and  by  its  citizens  of  Dutch  descent, 
such  as  Presidents  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  bipartisan  resolution  to  declare 
April  19,  1982,  as  "Dutch- American 
Friendship  Day." 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 410  to  designate  April  19,  1982,  as 
"Dutch-American  Friendship  Day." 

By  designating  April  19,  1982,  as 
Dutch-American  Day,  we  as  Americans 
can  prove  we  appreciate  and  want  to 
expand  on  two  centuries  of  friendship 
which  have  l)eneflted  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States. 

April  19,  1982,  also  marks  the  bicen- 
tennial of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

The  Dutch-American  bicentennial 
also  gives  sui  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  contributions  of  the  Dutch-Ameri- 
cans. Three  Presidents— Martin  Van 
Buren,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
FYanklin  Roosevelt— had  Dutch  ances- 
tors. William  Penn,  another  major  po- 
litical figure  in  American  history,  had 
family  links  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  are  a  proud 
and  hard-working  people  and  were 
among  the  most  progressive  settlers  in 
our  coimtry.  I  feel  it  only  fitting  that 
the  peoples  representatives  continue 
to  expand  on  the  200  years  of  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  which  have 
benefited  our  respective  countries  so 
greatly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  410 
which  I  have  cosponsored  establishing 
April  19,  1982,  as  Dutch-American 
Friendship  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  noting 
this  particular  day  as  Dutch-American 
Friendship  Day  is  to  commemorate 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States  which  occurred  200 
years  tigo  on  April  19,  1782.  This  era  of 
unprecedented  friendship  between  our 
two  governments  and  two  peoples  for- 
mally began  when  John  Adams  pre- 
sented his  diplomatic  credentials  to 
the  Dutch  Crown.  Our  close  relations 
with  the  Netherlands  actually  began 
some  400  years  ago  when  the  Pilgrims 
resided  In  the  Netherlands  before  set- 
ting forth  for  their  new  homes  in  the 
New  World.  Those  friendly  relations 
have  continued  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  pleased  therefor  to  be  able  to 
Join  with  the  Gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexaivser)  and  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  graciously  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution,  in  urging 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  honor- 
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Ing     our     "Dutch-American     Friend- 
ship."* 

GEIfKRAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  410. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
amd  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  379,  nays 
1,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  44] 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlboaU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aapln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Bamea 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 


YEAS— 379 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

(barney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlns  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 


Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOarza 

Deckard 

DeUums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

ErlenlMm 


Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Fithian 

Florlo 

PoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

OIngrlch 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomaralno 

Lantos 

LatU 

hesOi 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 


Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

LonK(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Blavroules 

Mamoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

MInlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnart 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reusi 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberu  (KS) 

RoberU  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogen 

Rose 

NAYS-1 
Obey 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrermer 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlOey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 
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Andrews 

Fish 

Leland 

Annunzio 

Flippo 

Livingston 

Applegate 

Fuqua 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ashbrook 

Garcia 

Lujan 

Badham 

Gephardt 

Marks 

Benedict 

Glnn 

Mattox 

Boland 

Goldwater 

McCurdy 

Boiling 

Ooodling 

McDade 

Boner 

Hall  (OH) 

Murtha 

Brown  (OH) 

Hammerschmldt  Nelson 

Burgener 

Hawkins 

Rallsback 

Burton,  John 

Hefner 

Russo 

Burton.  Phillip 

Holland 

Santlnl 

Butler 

Jeffords 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane.  Philip 

Jones  (NO 

Watklns 

Crockett 

Kogovsek 

Waxman 

Dixon 

LaPalce 

Wilson 

Evans  (IN) 

LeBoutlUler 

D  1400 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REFLECTION 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  447)  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  4,  1982,  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Reflection,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

D  1415 

Mr.  KEMP.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  has  helped  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  floor.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  object.  But  I  simply  take  this  time 
to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  more 
than  215  Members  of  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  have 
Joined  in  cosponsorlng  this  resolution 
to  designate  April  4,  1982,  as  a  Nation- 
al Day  of  Reflection. 

Congressman  Rosenthal,  of  New 
York,  and  myself,  as  I  say,  and  the 
other  215  or  so  Members  have  desig- 
nated this  date  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance that  our  society  places  upon 
those  basic  root  premises  of  Judaeo- 
Christlan  society. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  date  would 
coincide  with  the  80th  birthday  of 
truly  one  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders 
In  the  world.  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson,  revered  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Lubavitch  movement,  whose  goal 
it  is  to  promote  educational  programs 
throughout  the  country  and  the 
world. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  take 
the  time  to  think  about  the  basic 
tenets  on  which  our  Judaeo-Christlan 
society  Is  based,  the  principles  and 
values  which  are  the  foundation  of  all 
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civilized  societies,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  order,  and  no  rule  of  law 
among  people. 

These  values  are  encoded  in  the 
Seven  Noahide  Laws,  found  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  are  also  found  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  are  so 
basic,  and  so  fundamental,  that  is  why 
it  is  important  to  have  a  day  set  aside 
to  focus  attention  on  them  in  an  offi- 
cial way. 

This  year,  the  proposed  day  set  aside 
for  the  Day  of  Reflection  coincides 
with  the  80th  birthday  of  Rabbi  Men- 
achem  Mendel  Schneerson,  who  has 
for  many  years  provided  such  great 
guidance  for  the  Lubavitch  movement 
in  furthering  its  goal  of  promoting 
educational  opportunities  throughout 
the  world.  Rabbi  Schneerson  embodies 
Jewish  ideals  and  is  a  leading  author- 
ity on  the  Hallaschi  court  of  law. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passing  unanimously  this  National 
Day  of  Reflection  for  April  14. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding.  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution, but  a  National  Day  of  Reflec- 
tion. I  would  certainly  prefer  a  Nation- 
al Day  of  Prayer.  A  National  Day  of 
Reflection  seems  innocuous  to  me. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  explain  to  my 
friend,  who  sees  a  distinction  between 
reflection  and  prayer,  that  very  frank- 
ly I  think  if  the  gentleman  would  look 
back  far  enough  in  any  dictionary  he 
will  find  that  the  word  reflection  is 
but  another  word  for  prayer.  It  is  the 
intent  of  t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
the  number  of  Members  who  have 
sponsored  this  legislation  to  suggest 
that  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  Schneer- 
son and  the  Seven  Noahide  Laws,  the 
essence  of  the  Judeo-Christian  socie- 
ty of  which  we  are  members  richly  de- 
serve this  recognition. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  Join  me  since 
he  Is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  and  I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  we  were  to  pray  on 
this  National  Day  of  Reflection  in  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  we  would  not 
then  be  violating  the  precept  of  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  KEMP.  No  more.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  than  when  we  bow  our 
heads  for  a  moment  of  silence  in  lis- 
tening to  the  Chaplain  lead  the  Con- 
gress in  the  opening  prayer. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  feel  much  better  about 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is 


nothing  that  delights  me  more  than 
reflecting  on  things.  But  I  wonder,  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  this  the  sort  of 
reflection  on  historical  things,  histori- 
cal values,  and  so  forth? 

My  problem  is  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  be  reflecting  on  the  present  im- 
moral things  that  are  being  done  to 
large  segments  of  this  society.  That  is 
basically  the  question. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  take  my  time  back 
long  enough  to  only  say  I  hope  the 
gentleman  recognizes  that  this  basic 
resolution  is  only  focusing  attention 
on  this  very  important  day  of  recogni- 
tion for  a  great  world  leader  and  these 
l&ws 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  If  we 
could  have  order.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause this  is  a  very  important  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
am  taking  the  time  back  to  explain  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Maryland  that  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  215  or  220  co- 
sponsors  to  try  to  focus  attention 
away  from  anything  but  to  focus  at- 
tention on  April  4.  on  those  basic  ethi- 
cal values  upon  which  our  Western 
civilization  is  based,  our  Judeo-Chris- 
tian society,  and  the  leadership  of 
Rabbi  Schneerson. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  concern  of 
my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  447 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  his- 
torical tradition  of  ethical  values  and  princi- 
ples which  are  the  basis  of  civUlzed  society 
and  upon  which  our  great  Nation  was 
founded; 

Whereas  these  ethical  values  and  princi- 
ples which,  from  the  dawn  of  civilization 
when  they  were  known  as  the  Seven  Noa- 
hide Laws,  have  been  the  bedrock  of  society 
without  which  the  edifice  of  civilization 
stands  in  serious  peril  of  returning  to  chaos; 

Whereas  society  la  presently  profoundly 
concerned  with  the  weakening  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  has  resulted  in  crises  that  belea- 
guer and  threaten  the  fabric  of  civilized  so- 
ciety: and 

Whereas  the  justified  preoccupation  with 
these  crises  must  not  let  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  lose  sight  of  their  responsibility  of 
transmitting  these  historical  ethical  values 
from  our  distinguished  past  to  the  genera- 
tions of  the  future,  and  need  occasional  re- 
minder of  this  duty  and  privilege:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Re»oli>ed  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxae  of  Rep- 
re4entativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  atiembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating April  4.  1982.  which  this  year  coin- 
cides with  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson,  universally 
respected  and  revered  leader  and  head  of 
the  worldwide  Lubavitch  movement,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  promote 
these  ethical  values  and  principles,  as  the 
"National  Day  of  Reflection". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  this 
resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New 
York  and  the  Honorable  Jack  Kemp  of 
New  York  and  approximately  220  co- 
sponsors.  It  has  been  before  our  com- 
mittee and  is  brought  here  today  by 
unanimous  consent  so  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  timely  maimer  to  meet 
the  date  that  is  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  for  his  full  and  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  resolution. 

GENERAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Joint  resolution  now 
being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  asked  the  chairman  to 
yield  to  me  because  my  colleague 
seemed  to  take  umbrage  at  my  line  of 
questioning.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

But  I  wanted  to  be  clear  in  my  own 
mind  whether  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  ethics  as  we  re- 
flect on  them,  are  we  going  to  reflect 
on  them  in  terms  of  the  hurt  that  is  in 
our  society  right  now,  in  terms  of  the 
current  problems?  Are  we  going  to  re- 
flect in  terms  of  the  current  rash  of 
cross  burnings,  for  example,  going  on 
around  the  country?  Are  we  going  to 
reflect  on  them  in  terms  of  the  mas- 
sive unemployment  that  is  gripping 
the  black  community?  That  was  the 
only  reason  for  my  questioning. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  certainly  did  not  take 
umbrage  at  my  friend's  comments,  he 
was  talking  about  something  else.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  going  to  vote 
for  it.  I  was  simply  trying  to  suggest 
that  Rabbi  Schneerson  and  the  seven 
Noahide  laws  are  basic  to  our  society 
and  that  they  transcend  some  of  the 
existential  debates  we  have  here  in  the 
body  of  the  House.  This  should  be 
passed  overwhelmingly  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
support  it  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  to  finding  solutions  to  the 


very  real  problems  we  face  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mine 
was  not  an  exercise  in  existentialism 
at  all.  Rather,  it  was  an  exercise  in 
terms  of  pragmatism,  whether  or  not 
we  can  apply  certain  sound  philosoph- 
ic doctrines  to  current  problems  and 
reflect  on  them. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gregg)  there 
were— yeas  89.  nays  3. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  387,  nays 
3.  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
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Nowak 

O'Brien 
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Pease 

Pepper 
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Petri 

Peyser 
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Price 
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Lujan 

Lundine 

Marks 

Mattox 


McDade 

Murtha 

Nelson 

Rallsback 

Russo 

Santini 

Smith  (OR) 

Watkins 

Williams  (HT) 


□  1430 

Mr.  LATTA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  record. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Boland 
BoUlng 
Boner 


Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 


D  1445 

DESIGNATING  APRIL  18 

THROUGH  APRIL  25.  1982.  AS 
"DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST" 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  299)  commemorating  days  of 
remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  asked  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  what  the  date  is  that  is 
in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  date  is  April  20. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
permit  the  celebration  of  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
and  it  reserves  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  that  ceremony  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  3. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  certainly  have  no 
problem  with  the  substance  of  the  res- 
olution that  the  gentleman  has  before 
us,  but  one  thing  does  concern  me.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  this,  that  the  date  we  are  set- 
ting aside  in  the  Capitol  Building  for 
this  observance  happens  to  be  Adolf 
Hitler's  birthday? 

Is  this  something  that  was  consid- 
ered given  the  subject  matter  of  what 
we  are  doing? 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  as  it  happens. 
April  20  has  been  designated  interna- 
tionally as  the  Day  of  Remembrance 
of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust  and 
throughout  the  world  that  remem- 
brance will  take  place. 

I  was  not  aware  it  was  Adolf  Hitler's 
birthday.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  celebra- 
tion of  it  except  perhaps  to  indicate 
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that  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  tri- 
umphed over  Adolf  Hitler. 

Mr.  WALKER.  F\irther  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation.  I  Just  was 
concerned  that  perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing that  would  be  a  problem  to  some 
people  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  299 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-388. 
the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  shall  provide  for  appropriate  ways 
for  the  Nation  to  commemorate  the  Days  of 
Remembrance,  as  an  annual,  national,  civic 
commemoration  of  the  Holocaust,  smd  to 
encourage  and  sponsor  appropriate  observ- 
ance of  such  Days  of  Remembrance 
throughout  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
388.  has  designated  April  18  through  April 
25.  1982.  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust": 

Whereas.  April  20  has  been  designated 
internationally  as  a  day  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust,  luiown  as  Yom  Ha- 
shoah; 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a 
one-hour  ceremony  be  held  in  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  at  noon  on  April  20.  consisting  of 
speeches,  readings  and  musical  presenta- 
tions as  part  of  the  Days  of  Remembrance 
activities: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Represenutives  should  stand  in 
recess  during  the  ceremony:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  from  10  a.m. 
on  April  20.  1982.  the  Capitol  Rotunda  shall 
be  available  until  3  p.m.  for  a  ceremony  as 
part  of  the  commemoration  of  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SAM  STRATTON  TO  RECEIVE 
19TH  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE  TO  THE  NATION 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  annual  congres- 
sional banquet  will  be  honoring  to- 
night the  Honorable  Sam  STRArroif  of 
the  28th  District  of  New  York  who  will 
receive  the  19th  Annual  Congressional 
Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Stratton  is  the  third  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  chairman  of  its  Procure- 


ment and  Military  Nuclear  Systems 
Subcommittee,  and  recognized  as  the 
leading  congressional  spokesman  on 
defense  matters.  In  addition,  he  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  greatly 
appreciates  the  leadership  which  the 
Congressman  from  the  28th  District  of 
New  York  gives  to  this  House.  I  have 
learned  in  my  short  term  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  positions  which  Con- 
gressman Sam  Stratton  takes  on 
issues  of  the  day  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  America.  He  is  a  Member  who  I 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem  and  I 
wanted  to  take  this  moment  to  com- 
mend the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  wisely  honoring  the  Honorable 
Sam  Stratton  as  an  outstanding 
American. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimication  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washiwctoh.  D.C,  March  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deak  Mk.  Speaker:  On  March  22.  1982  a 
deposition  subpoena  to  testify  and  produce 
documents  and  things  was  delivered  to  my 
office.  The  subpoena,  issued  by  the  United 
SUtes   District   Court   for   the   District   of 
Maryland  in  Benford  v.  American  Broad- 
casting  Company,    Civ.    Action    No.    N-79- 
2386.  directs  me  as  Clerk  of  the  House,  or 
my     duly     authorized     represenUtive.     to 
appear  at  a  Holiday  Inn  in  Chevy  Chase. 
Maryland  and  to  bring  with  me  certain  doc- 
uments and  communications. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
CUrk,  House  of  Representatives. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COOPERA- 
TION: A  SURE  WAY  TO  IM- 
PROVE PRODUCTIVITY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  union  "givebacks"  in  the  United 
Auto  Workers'  negotiations  with  auto- 
makers, but  not  enough  on  the  very 
significant  gains  for  workers  in  Job  se- 
curity, profit  sharing,  and  greater  par- 
ticipation In  corporate  decisions.  In- 
tense international  business  competi- 
tion Is  not  only  forcing  organized  labor 
to  reexamine  Its  position,  it  is  also 
forcing  corporate  managers  to  reexam- 
ine their  attitude  toward  production 
line  workers  and  to  recognize  that 
these  workers  represent  one  of  the 
company's  most  valuable  untapped  re- 
sources. 

The  March  19  Washington  Post,  edi- 
torializing on  the  implications  of  labor 
"givebacks."  commented  that— 


With  many  basic  Industries  under  severe 
stress,  both  labor  and  management  need  to 
reassess  their  positions.  In  the  last  few 
months  major  unions  have  agreed  to  "give- 
backs" of  wages  and  benefits  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  most  of  these  deals,  howev- 
er, was  a  recognition  by  management  that 
concessions— Including  more  participation 
for  workers  in  management  decisions— were 
called  for  on  their  side  of  the  Uble  as 
well.  •  •  •  Better  management  may  require 
abandoning,  or  at  least  modifying  the  adver- 
sarial tradition  in  U.S.  labor-management 
relations. 

In  a  March  IS  editorial.  Crain's 
Cleveland  Business,  which  covers  one 
of  our  country's  major  industrisJ  cen- 
ters, remarked  that— 

L«bor.  in  making  economic  concessions 
which  would  have  been  viewed  unthinkable 
only  a  few  years  ago,  has  made  a  giant 
stride  In  bringing  an  element  of  democracy 
to  the  workplace  In  the  Institution  of  plant 
closing  restrictions  on  the  company.  •  •  • 
Underlying  this  blurring  of  labor-manage- 
ment division  is  the  recognition  that  ail  of  a 
company's  resources  have  to  be  used  effi- 
ciently if  It— and  its  work  force— is  going  to 
prosper. 

In  a  February  22  commentary  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Hobart  Rowen 
quotes  Peter  Pestlllo,  Ford's  vice  presi- 
dent for  labor  relations,  as  saying 
that— 

The  wave  of  the  future  •  •  •  is  greater 
participation  by  our  work  force  in  the  busi- 
ness process.  Indifference  is  being  scrapped. 

Rowen  cites  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  UAW-Ford 
agreement- 

The  acceptance  by  Ford  of  the  worker  as  a 
human  being,  one  who  might  even  be  given 
a  voice  in  the  management. 

I  have  introduced  a  biU  (H.R.  5682) 
to  stimulate  the  reexamination  of 
labor  management  relations  in  our 
country  by  encouraging  workers  and 
management  to  consider  adopting  the 
predominant  Japanese  compensation 
system.  The  employees  of  a  typical 
Japanese  corporation  receive  only  part 
of  their  pay  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
wage  or  salary.  The  rest— as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  worker's  annual  pay— Is 
paid  In  a  semiannual  or  annual  bonus, 
based  on  the  company's  profits.  This 
gives  the  Japanese  worker  an  Incentive 
to  be  more  cost  and  profit-conscious, 
since  his  pay  depends  on  the  compa- 
ny's performance.  Equally  important, 
this  system  gives  the  Japanese  compa- 
ny a  way  to  reduce  its  labor  costs  in 
bad  business  conditions  without  cut- 
ting a  worker's  weekly  pay  or  laying 
workers  off.  The  feeling  of  Job  securi- 
ty which  Japanese  workers  have  re- 
duces labor-management  conflicts. 

In  the  United  States,  the  wage  a 
worker  gets  usually  has  little  direct  re- 
lation to  his  company's  business  per- 
formance. U.S.  companies  which  en- 
counter rough  times  usually  have  to 
layoff  some  employees  while  keeping 
others  on  at  full  pay.  As  a  result, 
workers  at  these  companies  are  likely 
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to  feel  they  have  little  stake  in  the 
company's  performance  and  little  in- 
centive to  help  the  company  become 
more  profitable  by  cutting  costs  and 
increasing  productivity.  The  result  is  a 
sense  of  insecurity  and  unnecessary 
bad  feelings  between  workers  and  busi- 
ness owners. 

My  bill  would  encourage  employers 
to  offer  their  employees  something 
like  the  Japanese  two-tier  wage  struc- 
ture: A  base  wage  and  a  bonus  deter- 
mined by  company  profits  or  cost  sav- 
ings, with  the  bonus  amounting  to  up 
to  one-third  of  an  employee's  annual 
pay.  To  help  pay  for  setting  up  this 
new  system,  employers  would  receive  a 
tax  credit  under  my  bill  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  bonuses  they  pay  in  a 
given  year.  Of  course,  union  approval 
would  be  needed  in  any  company 
whose  employees  are  covered  by  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

I  believe  that  many  American  work- 
ers would  welcome  such  a  pay  system. 
The  United  Auto  Workers'  agreement 
with  Ford  provides  evidence  of  this 
willingness:  In  exchange  for  conces- 
sions on  future  pay  increases  and  paid 
personal  holidays,  workers  won  great- 
er Job  security  and  a  chance  to  share 
in  future  profits.  And  I  have  already 
heard  from  the  head  of  one  major 
union  expressing  an  interest  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  above,  as  well  as  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  UAW  magazine  Solidari- 
ty describing  its  new  contract  with 
Ford: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19, 1982] 
The  Kellogg  Story 

Which  should  come  first  among  a  labor 
union's  priorities— Jobs  or  wages?  A  majority 
of  workers  at  a  mining  and  smelting  plant  in 
Kellogg.  Idaho,  thought  that  saving  their 
jobs  was  more  lmp>ortant.  They  voted  to 
accept  a  25  percent  cut  in  pay  and  other 
benefit  reductions  demanded  by  a  group  of 
investors  as  the  condition  for  reopening  the 
recently  closed  plant.  When  steelworkers' 
union  leaders  failed  to  ratify  the  agreement 
and  the  Jobs  vanished,  many  of  the  workers 
felt  betrayed. 

The  anger  of  the  laid-off  workers  is  easy 
to  understand.  But  so  is  the  position  of  the 
union  leaders.  The  investors  offered  a  no- 
negotiatlon  deal  with  a  one-week  deadline 
for  acceptance.  The  local  union  members' 
vote  to  accept  the  proposal  caught  union 
leaders  by  surprise  on  the  eve  of  the  offer's 
expiration.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  na- 
tional union  leaders  were  loath  to  accept  a 
stiff  take-it-or-leave-lt  deal  that  might  have 
set  a  precedent  for  major  steelworkers'  ne- 
gotiations elsewhere  In  progress. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  nationwide 
unions  were  formed,  after  all.  was  to  protect 
workers  in  one-industry  towns  like  Kellogg 
from  being  browbeaten  by  local  employers 
into  accepting  bad  deals.  In  the  decades  of 
prosperity  after  Wo.ld  War  II,  strong 
unions  were  able  to  deliver  a  steadily  rising 
standard  of  living  to  their  members  by  fo- 
cusing on  wages  and  benefits  first  and  em- 
ployment Impacts  second,  if  at  all.  Conces- 
sions were  sometimes  agreed  to  when  plant 
closings  were  at  risk,  but  these  were  usually 
minor  and  confined  to  special  situations— 


and  frequently,  as  union  leaders  remember, 
the  plants  closed  anyway. 

When  an  Industry  Is  thriving,  propping  up 
marginal  producers  is  no  more  in  the  long- 
run  interest  of  labor  than  it  is  of  manage- 
ment. Now,  however,  with  many  basic  Indus- 
tries under  severe  stress,  both  labor  and 
management  need  to  reassess  their  posi- 
tions. In  the  last  few  months  major  unions 
have  agreed  to  "give-backs"  of  wages  and 
benefits  affecting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers.  An  important  feature  of  most  of 
these  deals,  however,  was  a  recognition  by 
management  that  concessions— including 
more  participation  for  workers  in  manage- 
ment decisions— were  called  for  on  their  side 
of  the  Uble  as  well. 

Reviving  the  nation's  industrial  strength 
will  require  more  than  bringing  the  compen- 
sation of  over-favored  workers  back  into  line 
with  the  prevailing  norms  of  American  In- 
dustry or  its  strongest  international  com- 
petitors. Improving  productivity  may 
depend  far  more  on  better  management 
than  on  speeding  up  or  streamlining  current 
methods  of  operation.  And  better  manage- 
ment may  require  abandoning,  or  at  least 
modifying,  the  adversarial  tradition  in  U.S. 
labor-management  relations. 

[From  Crain's  Cleveland  Business,  Mar.  15. 
1982] 

Labor  Givebacks:  a  Paintul  Growth 

The  theme  at  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  union  negotiations  which  began 
here  last  week  is  certain  to  be  the  same  as  in 
other  industries:  How  much  is  the  union 
willing  to  give  back  and  what  will  the  com- 
pany have  to  promise  in  order  to  win  these 
concessions? 

There's  considerable  bitterness  in  labor 
circles,  as  unions  relinquish  the  hard-won 
gains  of  former  contracts.  But  it  can  be 
argued  that  recent  re-negotiations— which 
generally  trade  off  some  labor  costs  in 
return  for  greater  job  security— represent 
more  a  transformation  for  the  labor  move- 
ment than  a  retreat. 

Witness  the  recent  Ford  contract.  Labor, 
in  making  economic  concessions  which 
would  have  been  viewed  unthinkable  only  a 
few  years  ago,  has  made  a  giant  stride  in 
bringing  an  element  of  democracy  to  the 
work  place  in  the  Institution  of  plant  closing 
restrictions  on  the  company. 

And  work  place  democracy  is  gaining  on 
other,  non-union  related  fronts.  For  exam- 
ple, management  has  learned  within  many 
companies  that  through  quality  circles, 
work  teams  and  other  employee  Interaction 
processes  workers  can  contribute  much 
beyond  brawn  to  their  jobs,  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  overall  quality  and  productivity  of 
the  business. 

Workers  who  once  just  put  in  their  time 
and  let  management  worry  about  the  prob- 
lems are  finding  that  active  participation  Is 
necessary  to  keep  any  job  viable. 

As  union  members  contribute  to  company 
policy,  they  will  also  find  themselves  more 
the  captains  of  their  own  fate,  with  all  the 
uncertainty  that  entails. 

That  could  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  In  dis- 
guise. For  assembly  line  unions  like  the 
rubber  workers,  greater  job  security  will 
become  a  more  precious  contract  guarantee 
as  robots  creep  to  the  fore  in  factories. 

Underlying  this  blurring  of  labor-manage- 
ment division  is  the  recognition  that  all  of  a 
company's  resources  have  to  be  used  effi- 
ciently if  it— and  its  work  force— Is  going  to 
prosper. 


[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Feb.  22, 

1982] 

Hard  Lesson  To  Learn  for  American 

Industry 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Washington.— Last  September,  going 
through  a  modem  Japanese  auto  plant  near 
Tokyo.  I  asked  a  worker  about  the  Japanese 
Auto  Workers  Union,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Then,  after  answering  my  ques- 
tion, he  said: 

"You  must  know.  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  company." 

This,  for  me,  encapsulates  the  unique 
spirit  of  Japanese  labor-management  coop- 
eration that  above  all  other  considerations 
accounts  for  the  striking  Japanese  success 
in  penetrating  world  markets.  "In  Japan," 
JAW  president  Ichiro  Shiojl  told  me,  "in 
order  to  improve  productivity  and  product 
quality,  the  labor  side  and  the  management 
side  cooperate  with  each  other." 

One  shouldn't  expect  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  the  American  auto  industry  to 
embrace  the  Japanese  system  overnight,  if 
ever.  The  Japaneser  system  focuses  on  group 
rather  than  individual  accomplishment,  an 
inner  feeling  developed  over  centuries  of  a 
unique  culture. 

Ours  Is  different,  but— as  the  Japanese 
have  done — our  culture  can  borrow  from 
theirs,  especially  in  industrial  management. 
Therefore,  I  think  one  of  the  most  exciting, 
and  potentlaUy  productive,  economic  events 
of  recent  years  is  the  decision  of  the  UAW 
to  give  back  some  wage  and  benefit  conces- 
sions already  won  from  Ford  for  some  assur- 
ance of  increased  Job  security  and  an  experi- 
ment with  lifetime  employment. 

Beyond  the  specific  dollars-and-cents 
impact  of  the  agreement— which  by  saving 
Ford  perhaps  $1  billion  in  the  next  two 
years  may  keep  it  intact— Is  the  acceptance 
by  Ford  of  the  worker  as  a  human  being, 
one  who  might  even  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
management. 

Peter  Pestlllo,  Ford's  vice  president  for 
labor  relations  told  reporters  that  "the  wave 
of  the  future  ...  is  greater  participation  by 
our  work  force  in  the  business  process.  In- 
difference is  being  scrapped."  That's  an 
enormous  step.  It  comes  late  In  the  game 
for  Ford.  It  hasn't  come  yet  for  General 
Motors,  which  missed  a  great  opportunity  to 
reach  out  for  a  similar  agreement. 

Donald  Ephlln.  a  UAW  vice  president  who 
made  an  exploratory  trip  with  Pestlllo  to 
Japan  last  summer,  points  out  that  "one  of 
the  problems  we've  always  had  is  that  we 
make  the  blue-collar  worker  appear  to  be  a 
failure.  In  Europe  and  Japan,  they  glorify 
him.  But  In  our  society,  we  seem  to  say,  'If 
all  you  can  do  is  blue-collar  work,  you're  a 
failure  to  start'."  Ephlln  feels  that  Ford  is 
beginning  to  recognize  workers. 

In  an  interview,  Pestlllo  said  that  by 
giving  some  attention  to  "quality  of  life 
complaints"  in  its  inefficient  Cleveland 
stamping  plant,  where  production  was  1,100 
pieces  in  a  given  time  frame  against  a  stand- 
ard of  1,500.  the  company  got  2,000  pieces 
with  no  problem.  "We  turned  the  problems 
over  to  the  people  on  the  shop  floor."  Pes- 
tlllo said. 

That's  a  very  Japanese  approach:  In  a 
Japanese  assembly  plant,  it's  accepted  prac- 
tice that  a  worker  can  push  a  red  "STOP" 
button  on  the  assembly  line  if  he  has  to. 
The  knowledge  that  the  human  being,  not 
the  machine,  is  in  ultimate  control  Is  a 
strong  plus. 

American  managers  have  had  a  hard  time 
in  getting  a  simple  lesson  like  that  through 
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their  skulls.  Martin  Douglas,  a  sander  laid 
off  by  General  Motors,  wrote  a  brilliant  and 
poignant  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Feb.  15.  In  which  he  said:  ■General  Motors 
expects  two  things  of  a  worker:  Come  to 
work  and  do  what  you  are  told.  There  is  no 
sense  of  teamwork  or  working  together  to 
solve  common  problems." 

There  has  been  no  halo  around  Ford, 
either.  Pestillo  admits  that  until  this  suc- 
cessful negotiation  with  the  UAW.  "plant 
managers  were  told  not  to  speak  to  workers 
while  bargaining  was  going  on.  It  wasn't 
considered  good  practice.  But  they  showed 
up  (on  the  floor)  this  time." 

The  payoff,  Pord  hopes,  will  be  motivated 
workers  who  care  about  the  quality  of  cars 
they  produce.  A  company  survey  showed 
Ford  management  that  85  percent  of  Ameri- 
can customers  put  quality  ahead  of  price 
when  they  walk  into  a  showroom,  and  Pord 
has  placed  a  big  bet  on  Its  future  by  guaran- 
teeing virtually  cost- free  normal  mainte- 
nance on  Escort  and  Lynx  subcompacts. 

Ford  and  the  UAW  have  taken  a  gutsy 
step.  It's  not  easy  to  ask  workers  to  give 
back  pay  concessions  that  they've  won.  but 
the  recession  Is  extremely  useful  to  concen- 
trate the  mind. 

The  Japanese  make  a  high-quality  prod- 
uct, but  as  Pestillo  says,  they  are  not  invin- 
cible. On  the  other  hand,  they've  been  a  lot 
smarter,  and  it's  good  to  see  one  company 
begin  to  wise  up.  So  kudos  to  Pestillo  and 
Ephlln.  Maybe  General  Motors  Is  Just  too 
big  for  its  own  good. 

[From  Solidarity.  March  1982] 
Making  History  At  Pord 

It  was  a  round  a  bargaining  to  which  no 
one  in  the  union  looked  forward,  conducted 
under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  economic  re- 
cession. Rising  unemployment,  declining 
sales,  a  two-year  $2.5-blllion  loss  by  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  and  the  belief  that  the  bargain- 
ing climate  would  be  worse  this  fall  had  led 
UAW  bargainers  to  the  table  seven  months 
early.  To  many  union  members  It  seemed 
that  the  UAW-Ford  talks  which  began  Jan. 
13  could  lead  only  to  a  downsized  contract 
stripped  of  key  components. 

But  when  the  month-long  talks  ended  Sat- 
urday night,  Feb.  13,  negotiators  had  assem- 
bled a  new  contract  model  which,  like  a  car 
equipped  with  the  latest  safety  devices,  may 
help  cushion  160.000  UAW  Ford  workers 
against  the  rough  road  of  Reaganomlcs 
ahead. 

In  what  UAW  President  Douglas  A.  Fraaer 
and  Vice-President  Donald  Ephlln.  head  of 
the  union's  Ford  Dept..  describe  as  a  histor- 
ic gain.  Ford  committed  Itself  to  efforts  to 
curb  the  sourclng  of  parts  and  components 
from  outside  and  pledged,  for  the  next  two 
years,  not  to  close  suiy  plants  because  of 
such  outsourcing. 

The  company  also  agreed— In  an  unprece- 
dented development  In  UAW  bargaining— to 
guarantee  an  Income  to  age  63  or  retire- 
ment, whichever  comes  first,  for  each  work- 
ing UAW  Ford  employee  with  15  or  more 
years  seniority  who  may  suffer  future  lay- 
offs. Meanwhile,  workers  now  laid  off  will 
see  the  Supplemental  Unemployment  Bene- 
fit (SUB)  plan  strengthened. 

Finally,  there  wsis  a  guarantee  that  once 
Ford  returns  to  profitability,  eligible  UAW 
members  wUl  be  able  to  get  a  chunk  of  the 
profits  through  a  new  profit-sharing  plan. 

These  gains— and  others  including  job-re- 
training programs,  a  pilot  experiment  on 
lifetime  Job  security,  and  new  employee 
input  into  corporate  decisionmaking- led 
union  leaders  to  call  the  new,  30W-month 
contract  historic. 


"This  is  just  the  beginning  of  what  hope- 
fully will  be  real  Job  security  for  Ford  work- 
ers."  Fraser  told  a  meeting  of  the  UAWs 
National  Pord  Council  In  Chicago  Feb.  17. 
With  144  Council  delegates  attending  from 
all  over  the  U.S..  the  new  agreement  was  ap- 
proved with  only  12  dissenting  votes.  In  na- 
tionwide secret  balloting  which  ended  Feb. 
28.  UAW  Ford  members  ratified  the  docu- 
ment by  a  73  percent  to  27  percent  majority, 
with  44.298  votes  In  favor  and  16.334 
against. 

While  UAW  members  made  some  sacrific- 
es in  the  new  agreement,  there  were  no  cuts 
In  wages  or  most  economic  l>enelfts.  Some 
insurance  coverage,  in  fact,  was  improved. 
UAW  members  did  vote  for  a  contract  with- 
out the  traditional  annual  Improvement 
factor  (AIF)  pay  Increases  (now  at  3  per- 
cent), and  for  deferring  three  cost-of-living 
allowance  (COLA)  Increases  due  In  March. 
June,  and  September  of  this  year.  But  all 
three  Increases,  amounting  to  an  estimated 
47  cents  an  hour  based  on  anticipated  7.5 
percent  inflation,  will  be  recovered  in  three 
consecutive  quarterly  payments  starting  In 
September.  1983.  UAW  members  also  voted 
to  give  up  an  annual  extra  day  of  holiday 
pay  each  December,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
Paid  Personal  Holiday  (PPH)  plan. 

"Nobody  wants  concessions."  said  John 
Fischer,  a  Local  182  member  at  the  Ford 
Transmission  Plant  In  Livonia.  Mich.,  as  he 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  contract.  "But  I 
know  folks  out  there  on  the  streets.  Maybe 
by  making  some  of  these  sacrifices,  we'll  get 
them  back  to  work;  at  least,  we've  been  able 
to  restore  SUB  payments  to  a  lot  of  them, 
and  that's  important." 

It  was  precisely  that  growing  specter  of 
unemployment  that  led  UAWs  Internation- 
al Executive  Board  last  December  to  au- 
thorize individual  bargaining  councils  to 
consider  reopening  contracts  If  they  wished. 
Meeting  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  8,  delegates  to 
the  UAW  Pord  Council  considered  whether 
or  not  to  go  to  the  tiargainlng  table,  even 
though  the  contract  then  In  force  was  not 
due  to  expire  until  next  Sept.  14.  It  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  meet  with  company  ne- 
gotiators. 

"The  thing  that  came  through  loud  and 
clear,"  said  Ephlln,  later,  "was  our  mem- 
bers' concern  for  Job  security  and  their 
desire  for  protection  from  loss  of  jobs." 

They  recognized  that  by  entering  negoti- 
ations early,  our  bargaining  power  would  be 
stronger  than  by  waiting  until  next  Septem- 
ber." when  bargaining  conditions  could  be 
worse,  the  company's  unsold-car  stockpiles 
higher,  and  either  an  inferior  contract  or  a 
long,  bitter  strike  the  union's  only  re- 
courses. 

"Well,  we  went  into  negotiations  not  to 
bargain  concessions,  but  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Ford  workers, "  added  Ephlln.  "And 
we've  come  away  with  no  pay  cuts,  no  reduc- 
tions in  pensions,  no  reductions  In  health 
care— all  the  things  the  doubting  Thomases 
said  we  were  going  to  give  away,  and  which 
we  didn't. 

"We  came  away  with  provialons  that  will 
protect  the  security  of  our  members'  Jobs 
through  a  contract  that  was  better  than 
most  people  thought  we  could  win. 

"I've  never  worked  with  a  better  bargain- 
ing team."  added  Ephlln.  "and  they've 
brought  home  a  contract  which  will  be  a 
milestone  for  UAW  members." 

Ephlln  also  said  the  new  agreement  repre- 
sents a  step  away  from  traditional  union- 
management  confrontation. 

The  total  agreement  and  such  things  as 
the    Employee    Involvement    program    at 


Pord.  he  said,  can  improve  collective  bar- 
gaining "in  the  sense  that  when  people 
learn  how  to  talk  to  one  another,  how  to 
work  together,  they're  able  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  might  have  become  collective-bar- 
gaining problems  in  years  gone  by." 

UAW  President  Fraser.  like  Ephlin.  hailed 
the  new  agreement,  but  acknowledged  that 
"as  in  any  negotiations,  you  have  disap- 
pointments as  well  as  achievements. 

"I  feel  badly  that  we  werent  able  to  get 
specific  assurances  for  people  in  plants  that 
already  have  been  closed."  he  said,  ""but 
maybe  the  Improvements  In  early  retire- 
ment will  help  some  of  them.  We  tried  hard 
to  bring  the  15-year  seniority  date  for  guar- 
anteed income  down  to  14  or  13  years,  but 
the  company  wouldnt  budge.  But  we  negoti- 
ated a  new  principle,  one  that  will  help  the 
60,000  Pord  workers  with  15  or  more  years 
seniority— and  the  day  will  come  when  we 
bring  down  the  qualification  years.  We"re 
not  going  to  stay  at  15  forever." 

Fraser  also  was  candid  about  so-called 
"fishhooks  "  in  some  of  the  job-security  con- 
tract language,  but  he  assured  Ford  workers 
that  the  union  would  hold  the  company  to 
the  intent  of  each  contract  provision.  And 
while  conceding  that  the  loss  of  Paid  Per- 
sona] Holidays— which  had  first  been  bar- 
gained in  1976  as  a  step  toward  the  four-day 
workweek— could  cost  some  Jobs,  he  said 
that  on  balance,  there  likely  would  be  a  net 
gain,  and  he  pledged  that  the  union  would 
be  back  fighting  for  the  four-day  week  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Quoting  the  late  UAW  President  Walter 
Reuther.  Fraser  compared  the  struggle  for 
economic  justice  to  climbing  a  mountain 
"Sometimes."  he  s&ld.  "you  climb  straight 
upward,  other  times  you  may  move  laterally 
for  a  while,  and  once  in  a  while  you  have  to 
take  a  step  or  two  down  to  get  your  foot- 
ing.'" But  in  the  final  analysis,  he  said,  the 
Ford  contract  will  advance  the  cause  of 
workers.  The  unity  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
shop  leadership,  he  predicted,  would  insure 
that  "we're  going  to  survive,  and  continue  to 
be  a  great  union." 

The  union,  he  noted,  won  a  commitment 
that  salaried  personnel  will  share  In  eco- 
nomic sacrifices,  and  that  if  any  conceded 
wage  and  benefit  Item  covering  both  UAW 
and  salaried  employees  are  restored  to  the 
salary  side,  they'll  be  given  back  to  hourly 
workers,  too.  Should  the  UAW  have  con- 
cerns about  excessive  numbers  of  supervi- 
sors at  any  facility  during  periods  of  layoff, 
they  can  be  negotiated  all  the  way  up  to  the 
national  levels. 

Ford  also  agreed  to  the  union's  demand 
that  the  contract  be  reopened  if  business 
picks  up  as  measured  by  new  car  and  truck 
deliveries  to  dealers.  The  reopener  clause, 
which  Includes  the  right  to  strike,  can  be  in- 
voked when  retail  deliveries  in  the  U.S.  of 
new  cars  and  trucks  produced  or  imported 
by  Ford  exceed  1.925.000  units  in  any  con- 
secutive six  months.  That's  roughly  the 
same  level  of  deliveries  during  six-month 
averages  in  the  "good"  years  of  1977-79. 

Among  the  specific  provisions  to  help 
strengthen  Job  security  at  Ford  are  these— 

Guaranteed  income  stream  (GIS):  In  the 
event  of  future  layoffs,  eligible  workers  will 
get  an  Income  guarantee  from  Ford  until 
age  63  or  retirement,  whichever  comes  first. 
Any  employee  working  on  or  after  March  1, 
1982  with  15  years  or  more  seniority,  who  is 
laid  off  and  has  exhausted  SUB.  and  main- 
tains registration  with  the  state  employ- 
ment service  when  laid  off.  and  who  accepts 
"reasonable  employment "  arranged  by  the 
company  or  state,  will  qualify.  The  mlnl- 
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mum  guaranteed  payment  Is  50  percent  of 
the  employees  last  hourly  rate,  rising  by  1 
percent  for  each  additional  year  of  seniori- 
ty, to  a  maximum  of  either  75  percent  of 
the  weekly  wage  or  95  percent  of  weekly 
base  pay  minus  $12.50.  whichever  is  less.  For 
example,  the  formula  could  permit  a  worker 
with  15  years'  seniority  and  a  $10  hourly 
rate  at  the  time  of  layoff  to  draw  $200  a 
week.  In  addition,  hospital,  medical,  and 
surgical  health  coverage  would  be  main- 
tained, and  a  $10,000  life-insurance  policy 
would  be  providecl.  Upon  retirement.  GIS 
employees  will  receive  pension  and  other  re- 
tirement benefits  even  If  the  employee  had 
lost  seniority  due  to  length  of  layoff.  Bene- 
fits will  be  reduced  by  other  contractual  or 
government  benefit  payments,  income-re- 
placement benefits,  and/or  80  percent  of 
earnings  from  other  employment. 

Stronger  SUB:  Workers  eligible  for  Sup- 
plemental Unemployment  Benefits  who 
aren't  getting  them  because  SUB  fund 
assets  have  fallen  below  minimum  levels, 
will  resume  getting  SUB  payments.  The 
company  will  Increase  Its  contribution  to 
the  fund  by  3«  for  each  hour  of  compensa- 
tion paid,  and  will  provide  an  advance  $70 
million  credit  to  the  fund  to  be  recovered 
later.  Workers  with  10  or  more  years  senior- 
ity will  be  able  to  earn  credit  units  for  up  to 
104  weeks  of  SUB  pay.  double  the  old  52. 

Plant-closing  curbs:  The  union  won  a  24- 
month  moratorium  on  outsourcing-related 
plant  closings,  beyond  those  for  which  an- 
nouncements already  had  been  made.  Clos- 
ings would  be  permitted  only  for  volume-re- 
lated reasons  attributable  to  market  condi- 
tions or  Internal  company  consolidations 
within  UAW-represented  units. 

Outsourcing:  The  company  agreed  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  insourcing  any  com- 
ponents now  produced  by  non-Ford  compa- 
nies In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  or  any  facility 
outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  whenever  the 
UAW  believes  that  such  components  could 
be  produced  competitively  within  the  com- 
pany. And  it  agreed,  when  practicable,  to 
give  the  union  at  least  60  days  notice  prior 
to  making  final  major  outsourcing  decisions 
when  such  decisions  are  due  to  financial 
considerations  and  significant  numbers  of 
employees  with  five  years  or  more  seniority 
would  be  laid  off  as  a  result. 

"Lifetime  Job  security":  A  pilot  project 
will  be  esUblished  at  two  Ford  facilities, 
under  which  the  most  senior  80  percent  of 
the  workforce  will  win  "lifetime  Job  securi- 
ty" guarantees.  Any  workforce  reductions  at 
the  two  sites  will  be  based  on  attrition  or  al- 
ternative work  assignment. 

Training  and  retraining:  The  union  won 
esUblishment  of  a  joint  Employee  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Program  which  will  be 
staffed  and  budgeted  in  order  to  be  able  to 
help  in  such  projects  as  "training,  retrain- 
ing, and  development  assistance  for  employ- 
ees displaced  by  new  technologies,  new  pro- 
duction techniques."  and  so  on:  Similar  ef- 
forts could  be  slated  for  employees  dis- 
placed by  facility  closings.  This  provision, 
which  also  will  help  current  workers  learn 
new  skills,  is  above  and  beyond  established 
programs  and  won't  replace  any  current 
training  or  apprenticeship  program. 

Local  content:  The  union  won  a  pledge 
from  Ford  that  It  will  join  the  UAW  In  on- 
couraglng  governmental  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  manufactures  who  sell  prod- 
ucts here  should  provide  Jobs,  pay  taxes, 
and  support  their  domestic  economy. 

Job  placement:  Workers  laid  off  on  or 
after  Oct.  22,  1979  from  a  Ford  location 
where  there's  no  reasonable  likelihood  of 


recall,  will  get  preference  for  placement  on 
other  available  work,  or  the  chance  to 
"bump"  probationary  workers  at  another  lo- 
cation. Currently  eligible  laid-off  employees 
have  until  May  1,  1982  to  apply;  future  laid- 
off  employees  will  have  30  days  from  eligi- 
bility to  apply.  There  are  certain  qualifica- 
tion standards. 

Seniority:  The  union  won  extended  recall 
rights  periods  for  laid-off  workers  who 
haven't  broken  seniority  as  of  March  1, 
1982,  ranging  from  18  months  for  workers 
with  less  than  a  year's  seniority  to  60 
months  for  workers  with  between  3  and  4 
years  seniority,  and  up  to  132  months  for 
workers  with  10  but  less  than  11  years  se- 
niority. Laid-off  workers  who've  broken  se- 
niority can  recoup  the  company  seniority 
accrued  prior  to  layoff,  when  rehired. 

Advance  notice  &  workforce  reductions: 
Whenever  possible,  Pord  promised  to  give  at 
least  six  months  advance  notice  of  fuU,  per- 
manent closings  of  any  facility,  to  discuss  al- 
ternatives, and,  if  the  closing  can't  be  avert- 
ed, to  provide  assistance  In  finding  alterna- 
tive employment.  The  company  is  pledged 
to  strive  to  manage  indefinite  workforce  re- 
ductions (other  than  those  related  to 
volume  consideration)  by  attrition,  such  as 
through  voluntary  retirements  or  quits. 

Mutual  growth  forums:  At  both  national 
and  local  levels,  new  joint  committees  will 
give  the  union  a  vehicle  for  "advance  discus- 
sion of  certain  business  developments  of  ma- 
terial interest  and  significance  to  the  union, 
the  employees,  and  the  company."  The  Di- 
rector of  the  UAW's  National  Ford  Dept. 
can  address  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  board  of 
directors  twice  yearly. 

UAW  officials  acknowledge  that  while  the 
language  In  all  of  the  job-security  provisions 
isn't  as  strong  as  they'd  like  It  to  be,  the 
overall  effect  of  the  contract  will  be  to  make 
it  more  difficult  and  expensive  for  Ford  to 
shut  down  facilities  and  outsource  compo- 
nents. 

"It  puts  financial  restraints  on  Ford,"  said 
Ephlin.  "It  will  have  to  consider  the  costs, 
not  just  the  morality,  of  plant  shutdowns 
and  layoffs.  It  will  have  to  balance  those 
against  the  $45  million  commitment  in  ex- 
penditures for  a  Guaranteed  Income 
Stream,  the  cost  of  retraining  programs, 
and  other  provisions.  And  Ford  will  have  to 
adhere  to  the  24-month  moratorium  on  out- 
sourcing-related closures." 

On  the  economic  front,  the  new  contract 
protects  wages  and  preserves  the  COLA 
principle  and  formula.  Even  though  the  tra- 
ditional Annual  Improvement  Factor  is  gone 
for  the  duration  of  the  agreement  negotiat- 
ed wage  gains  will  add  over  $3,700  to  the 
earnings  of  a  typical  Ford  assembler  should 
inflation  occur  at  an  average  7.6%  rate  after 
March  1,  1982.  An  assembler  now  earning 
$11.67  would  receive  $13.66  by  June.  1984, 
and  a  toolmaker  now  earning  $13.84  would 
receive  $15.83.  All  health,  surgical,  medical, 
drug,  dental,  vision,  hearing,  and  other  ben- 
efits programs  are  untouched  for  current 
employees;  life  insurance  that  Is  tied  to  in- 
flation will  rise  just  as  if  COLA  was  being 
folded  Into  the  wage  rate;  and  future  laid- 
off  workers  will  be  covered  for  health  and 
group  Insurance  for  24  months.  Instead  of 
12,  if  they  have  10  or  more  years  seniority. 
Another  economic  advance,  won  for  the 
first  time  at  Ford,  is  profit-sharing  for  em- 
ployees with  a  year  or  more  seniority  at  the 
end  of  any  profit-sharing  plan  year,  except 
for  those  who  quit  or  are  discharged  during 
that  year.  The  first  plan  year  starts  next 
Jan.  1,  and  those  participating  will  benefit 
whenever  before-tax  profits  exceed  2.3%  of 


total  sales  by  U.S.  Ford  operations  (exclud- 
ing Pord  Aerospace  and  Ford  Motor  Land 
Development  Corp.).  The  program  is  based 
on  a  sliding  formula;  If.  for  example.  It  had 
been  in  effect  in  1978,  a  typical  worker 
would  have  gotten  a  $223  check. 

The  new  contract  retains  28  paid  holidays 
over  the  life  of  the  pact,  as  well  as  all  vaca- 
tions and  Excused  Absence  Allowance  days. 
Vacation  shutdowns  are  limited  to  two 
weeks  unless  the  local  union  grants  excep- 
tions. The  agreement  provides  a  mechanism 
for  correcting  seniority  imbalances,  in- 
creases benefits  to  help  pay  Medicare  Part 
B  premiums,  pledges  a  joint  study  of  possi- 
ble group  legal  service  benefits,  and  retains 
Rouge  Steel  Co.  employees  as  part  of  the 
national  bargaining  unit. 

For  retirees,  pension  benefit  levels  are 
maintained,  and  an  increase  due  Aug.  1, 
1982.  will  be  paid  as  stipulated  in  the  previ- 
ous agreement.  Retirees'  earning  limitations 
will  rise  to  $6,000  in  1983  and  $6,600  In  1984. 

In  a  move  to  help  current  laid-off  workers, 
eligible  workers  wlU  have  five.  Instead  of 
two.  years  to  decide  whether  to  take  early 
retirement.  Future  laid-off  workers  with  10 
or  more  years  seniority  at  the  time  of  layoff 
will  be  able  to  accrue  one  additional  year  of 
credited  service.  A  worker  choosing  special 
early  retirement  now  can  receive  temporary 
l>enefits  for  up  to  30  years  Instead  of  the  old 
25. 

The  union  agreed  to  some  adjustments  for 
new  employees,  who  now  will  hire  in  at  85 
percent  of  the  going  rate,  achieving  100  per- 
cent in  three  steps  over  18  months.  Benefits 
also  will  be  phased  In  over  18  months. 

Future  SUB  payments  can  be  reduced  by 
up  to  50  percent  (or  a  maximum  of  $100)  to 
workers  owing  the  SUB  fund  due  to  over- 
paying resulting  from  receiving  both  SUB 
and  TRA  benefits  covering  the  same  week. 

For  Ford  workers  who  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  new  agreement,  it  was  a  case  of 
voting  for  what  many  considered  the  best 
possible  shot  at  preserving  their  Jobs,  given 
the  current  economic  climate.  A  number  of 
workers  interviewed  by  Solidarity  also  saw 
national  political  action  as  important  as  col- 
lective bargaining  In  solving  workers'  prob- 
lems. 

Such  were  the  thoughte,  for  example,  of 
Dave  Schultz,  a  41-year-old  pipefitter  who 
went  through  an  eight-week-long  layoff  at 
Ford's  Livonia  (Mich.)  transmission  plant 
two  years  ago.  and  for  whom  Job  security  is 
especially  Important  because  he's  recently 
gotten  married. 

"My  wife  and  I  want  to  start  a  family,  and 
anything  we  can  do  to  guarantee  some  pro- 
tection against  layoffs  is  important  to  us." 
he  said.  Thus,  for  Schultz.  who  has  17  years' 
seniority,  the  Guaranteed  Income  Stream 
which  would  cover  him  In  case  of  future 
layoff  is  extremely  attractive. 

And,  as  someone  who's  visit«d  Japan 
twice,  so  is  the  promise  of  more  employee 
input  into  corporate  decision-making. 
Schultz  sees  the  Mutual  Growth  Forums  as 
aUn  to  some  of  the  processes  in  employer- 
employee  relationships  he's  observed  In 
Japan.  He  also  believes  that  local  content 
legislation,  to  require  domestic  production 
of  cars  and  parts  sold  in  the  U.S.  is  essential 
to  job  security. 

But  like  most  UAW  members,  Schultz  re- 
tains a  healthy  skepticism  toward  manage- 
ment. 

"If  supervision  wants  to  go  for  the  same 
sort  of  relationship  as  In  Japan."  he  told 
Solidarity,  "then  it's  got  to  change  its  atti- 
tude, start  being  more  honest  with  us,  and 
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not  continue  to  put  production  ahead  of 
people. 

"It's  Important  to  me  that  we  have  a 
strong  union.  If  the  company  starts  to  slip 
out  of  the  language  it's  agreed  to  in  this 
contract,  then  I  know  we  can  count  on  the 
UAW  to  act.  Our  union  is  our  best  protec- 
tion." 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  again  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  concept  of  a  nation- 
al capital  budget.  Last  Decemt>er  many 
of  us  Joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
President  Indicating  our  interest  In 
the  capital  budget  idea  and  asking 
that  the  administration  examine  this 
concept.  Specifically,  we  asked  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
submit  a  special  analysis  of  a  capital 
budget  version  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  explore  the  implications  of  this 
device.  The  White  House  refused  this 
request,  pointing  out  the  opposition  of 
OMB  and  the  administration  to  the 
capital  budget  idea. 

My  colleague.  Representative 
CuNGER.  and  I  have  now  responded  to 
the  President,  asking  that  the  admin- 
istration continue  discussions  with 
Members  of  Congress  to  explore  the 
capital  budget  and  other  Infrastruc- 
ture Issues.  We  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  assess  new  ways  to  deal  with 
the  critical  problem  of  disinvestment 
in  public  infrastructure.  In  the  inter- 
est of  furthering  these  discussions  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
copies  of  our  correspondence  with  the 
White  House  on  the  capital  budget 
issue. 

COIfGRZSS  or  THB  Ul»ITn)  Statis. 

House  or  RspRjcsxirrATivxs, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  December  16,  1981. 
President  Romald  Rcagah, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mx.  PRcsisEirr  Because  of  recent  in- 
dications that  the  federal  government  may 
face  budget  deficits  of  alarming  magnitude 
over  the  coming  years,  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress feel  that  the  time  may  now  be  right  to 
explore  some  new  options  on  fundamental 
changes  In  budget  policy.  Specifically,  sever- 
al Members  have  advanced  the  idea  of  a  fed- 
eral capital  budget. 

As  you  know,  American  businesses  and 
most  local  and  state  governments  set  aside 
from  their  current-accounts  budgets  fund- 
ing for  major  capital  investments.  Yet,  the 
massive  Investments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment—In  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  public 
transit,  water  systems,  and  all  other  Items 
of  basic  Infrastructure— are  treated  as  cash 
expenditures  by  the  federal  government. 
For  example,  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  may  be  effectively  used  over  30 
years,  yet  the  federal  government  pays  the 
total  cost  over  the  few  years  it  takes  to 
build  the  hospital.  An  American  homebuyer 
will  rarely  buy  his  house  outright  but 
rather  will  finance  the  purchase  over  the 
years  that  the  home  Is  used. 


The  Idea  of  a  capital  budget  makes  sense 
intuitively  to  many  people  who  have  exam- 
ined It.  Moreover,  the  use  of  a  federal  cap- 
ital budget  would  seem  to  have  tremendous 
potential  implications  for  fiscal  policy  and 
the  federal  deficit.  We  believe  that  the  Idea 
deserves  careful  study  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  we  now  face. 

Agencies  of  the  Congress,  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  are  currently 
studying  the  federal  capital  budget  concept. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
your  Administration.  In  making  its  FY  1983 
budget  submissions  to  '"ongress.  examine 
the  capital  budget  concept.  We  would  like  to 
request  that  you  direct  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  explore  the  implica- 
tions of  a  federal  capital  budget,  what 
would  be  Involved  in  the  transition  to  suQh  a 
budget,  and  to  submit,  as  part  of  the  Special 
Analyses  Section  of  your  budget,  a  capital 
budget  version  of  the  federal  budget  for  FY 
1983. 

In  the  Interest  of  sound  policy  and  eco- 
nomic  recovery,   which   Is   the   paramount 
concern  we  all  share,  we  would  like  to  offer 
our  full  cooperation  in  such  considerations. 
Sincerely. 
Thomas   P.   O'Neill,   Jack   Kemp,    Bob 
Edgar,  Les  Aspin.  James  L.  Oberstar, 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  Stan  Lundlne,  Bill 
Oreen,   Howard  Wolpe,  Carl  Purse  11, 
Bill   Clinger.   Leon   I>anetta.   Richard 
Gephardt,     Floyd     PIthlan,     Norman 
Mineta.  WiUiam  H.  Gray.  Jim  Leach, 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Richard  Ottlnger. 
Timothy  E.  Wirth. 

Thi  White  House, 
Washington.  February  16, 1982. 
Hon.  Bob  Edgar, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Bob:  This  Is  in  further  response  to 
your  Deceml)er  16  letter  to  the  President, 
cosigned  by  19  of  your  colleagues,  suggest- 
ing that  a  capital  budget  for  the  Federal 
government  might  be  useful  in  light  of 
budget  deficits. 

Capital  budgeting  has  received  scrutiny  in 
the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
data  that  array  the  Federal  budget  In  terms 
of  captial  budgeting  concepts  are  published 
annually  at  the  time  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  so  the  statistical  data 
needed  ot  support  ongoing  consideration  of 
this  concept  are  available. 

The  1967  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts,  on  which  cur- 
rent practices  are  largely  based,  analyzed 
the  capital  budget  issue  in  some  depth  and 
recommended  against  one.  There  Is  a  gener- 
al co'isensus  that  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation remains  valid.  From  both  a 
policy  and  a  technical  point  of  view  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  capital  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  appear  significantly  to  out- 
weigh the  advantages.  Some  of  the  major 
concerns  are: 

Most  non-defense  captial  Investment  is 
carried  out  by  the  SUtes  and  localities 
through  Federal  grants.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  Integrate  the  SUte  and  local  invest- 
ment and  depreciation  data  into  the  Federal 
budget. 

Our  large  but  essential  investment  in  de- 
fense has  no  equivalent  in  private  sector 
capital  budgeting.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
outlays  for  defense  could  be  accounted  for 
In  a  capital  budget. 

Many  Important  Federal  programs  fi- 
nance less  tangible  Investments  in  the 
future  that  are  often  not  classified  as  "cap- 
ital" in  the  usual  sense.  These  include  re- 


search and  development  and,  some  have 
argued.  Investment  in  human  capital 
through  health  care  and  training  programs 
lor  the  disadvantaged.  A  capital  budget 
could  bias  decisionmaking  against  such  pro- 
grams In  favor  of  public  works. 

In  all  probability,  a  Federal  capital  budget 
would  increase  the  Federal  government's  de- 
mands on  the  financial  market.  Restraint  in 
those  demands  Is  absolutely  essential  if  ade- 
quate funds  are  to  be  available  to  finance 
much  needed  private  Investment  at  afford- 
able interest  rates. 

We  appreciate  the  concern  of  you  and 
your  colleagues  over  the  problem  of  con- 
tinuing deficits.  However,  for  the  present, 
expenditure  restraint  of  all  kinds  is  the  only 
basic  solution  to  this  problem.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  somewhat  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  capital  budget  Issue  that  was  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein, 
Assistant  to  the  President 

Attachhxnt 

The  Idea  of  a  capital  budget  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  past,  most  notably  in  1967  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts. The  Commission  concluded  that  a 
capital  budget  for  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  an  appropriate  method  for  presenting 
the  budget  as  a  whole.  This  conclusion  is 
still  applicable  today.  In  supporting  their 
position,  the  Commia'-lon  made  the  follow- 
ing argimients: 

By  utilizing  a  capital  budget,  the  Govern- 
ment's current  demand  on  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector  would  be  seri- 
ously understated. 

Government  borrowing  or  the  repayment 
of  debt  should  not  be  based  on  the  amount 
of  capital  assets  that  the  Government  wants 
to  acquire,  but  rather  on  broader  budgetary 
policy  requirements.  During  periods  of  high 
Inflation,  a  balanced  current  expenditure 
account  might  well  be  used  to  rationalize 
excessive  spending  or  borrowing. 

The  definition  of  what  should  be  Included 
in  the  capital  account  could  be  inappro- 
priately altered  simply  to  reduce  the  figure 
presented  as  the  current  account  budget 
deficit.  This  would  effectively  hide  certain 
Federal  programs  and  further  understate 
the  Government's  demand  for  private  sector 
resources. 

Another  major  argument  presented  by  the 
Commission  is  that  a  capital  budget  may 
affect  the  relative  allocation  of  capital  re- 
sources. Unlike  the  private  sector,  where 
most  capital  Investment  Is  for  physical 
assets  that  generate  measurable  returns 
over  time,  a  major  portion  of  Federal  invest- 
ment Is  for  nonphysicai  assets  providing  less 
tangible,  but  still  Important,  benefits.  Fed- 
eral research  and  development,  and  human 
resource  programs  for  health  and  training, 
especially  for  the  disadvantaged,  all  provide 
benefits  where  the  return  is  not  easily  cal- 
culated. Under  a  capital  budget,  they  would 
be  more  difficult  to  Justify  and  would  be 
overshadowed  by  more  obvious  public  works 
or  other  "bricks  and  mortar"  projects,  what- 
ever the  relative  merits  of  the  two. 

In  addition,  a  capital  budget  would  pose 
nearly  insurmountable  accounting  prob- 
lems. For  example,  estimating  depreciation 
on  Government  property  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, particularly  for  defense  assets.  If 
adoption  of  a  capital  budget  were  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  analogies  to  private  business 
accounting  and  State  and  local  financing,  it 
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is  a  short  step  to  Justifying  the  adoption  of 
accrual  accounting  for  social  insurance  pro- 
grams on  the  same  basis.  In  the  case  of  ac- 
crual accounting  the  argument  would  call 
for  taxes  drastically  higher  than  spending. 

Shifting  from  a  cash  budget  to  a  capital 
budget  could  be  used  to  Justify  a  certain  sus- 
tained level  of  long  term  Federal  borrowing. 
Indeed,  this  is  probably  the  rationale  under- 
lying the  exclusion  of  a  niunber  of  Federal 
spending  programs  (off -budget  Federal  enti- 
ties) from  the  budget— a  practice  that  has 
contributed  to  the  rapid  explosion  of  Feder- 
al credit  operations.  Although  the  use  of 
borrowing  to  finance  capital  investment  Is  a 
necessary  private  sector  practice,  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  Increase  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's absorption  of  the  Nation's  credit  re- 
sources. 

The  use  of  a  capital  budget  would  not 
reduce  the  size  of  the  total  budget  deficit, 
but  only  alter  the  way  in  which  the  deficit 
is  presented.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  that 
projects  are  initiated  as  a  result  of  being 
budgeted  for  in  a  capital  budget  when  they 
could  not  be  Justified  in  a  unified  budget, 
the  total  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  increased.  A  capital  budget  should 
not  be  adopted  as  a  method  for  disguising 
deficits. 

A  capital  budget  can  provide  certain  bene- 
fits. However,  most  of  them  can  be  derived 
from  applying  the  analytical  concepts  gen- 
erally associated  with  capital  budgeting  to 
particular  programs  euid  not  from  a  capital 
budget  Itself. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  22.  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
77i«  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  is  in  response  to 
Ken  Duberstein's  letter  on  your  behalf 
dated  February  16,  1982  which  addressed 
the  idea  raised  by  a  number  of  House  mem- 
bers that  the  Administration  should  exam- 
ine the  concept  of  a  national  capital  budget. 

Although  Mr.  Duberstein's  response 
raised  a  number  of  important  arguments  on 
this  issue,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  capital 
budget  concept  has  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. The  1967  President's  Budget  Concepts 
Conunlssion  report  referred  to  in  the  letter 
did  recommend  against  a  capital  budget; 
however,  circumstances  have  changed  con- 
siderably in  fifteen  years.  Many  of  use  be- 
lieve that  this  concept  deserves  a  fresh  look. 
Among  the  most  significant  changes  in  our 
national  economy  is  the  appearance  in 
recent  years  of  large  federal  budget  deficits 
which  have  resulted  in  severe  pressure  to 
reduce  all  types  of  domestic  spending.  As  a 
result  of  this  situation  we  have  witnessed  a 
shift  of  spending  away  from  long-term  in- 
vestment in  order  to  cover  more  urgent  or 
expedient  operating  needs.  The  result  of 
this  disinvestment  threatens  to  be  a  further 
deterioration  of  the  national  infrastructure 
on  which  economic  recovery  and  growth  are 
critically  dependent. 

The  existence  of  a  capital  budget,  in  itself, 
would  not  solve  this  problem.  Rather,  It 
would  be  a  means  of  recognizing  and  coping 
efficiently  with  the  disinvestment  problem. 
Many  of  us  also  feel  that  the  move  to  a  cap- 
ital budget  could  address  many  of  the  his- 
toric problems  associated  with  government 
Investment.  In  examining  the  capital  invest- 
ment practices  of  several  government  agen- 
cies the  General  Accounting  Office  has  de- 
termined that  these  practices  are  "haphaz- 
ard", inefficient,  and  wasteful  in  many  cases 
(GAO  report:  "Federal  Capital  Budgeting— 


A  Collection  of  Haphazard  Practices.  Feb. 
1981).  A  primary  goal  of  the  creation  of  a 
nationid  capital  budget  would  be  a  consoli- 
dation of  information  to  induce  consistency 
across  the  different  agencies  involved  in 
making  capital  investments.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  tool  to  address  capital  investment 
needs  and  clearly  weigh  investment  choices. 
Ideally,  this  would  be  the  antidote  for  the 
■pork-barrel"  ills  which  have  plagued  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  cap- 
ital budget  concept  Is  its  potential  effect  on 
perceptions  of  the  federal  budget  as  a 
whole.  We  realize  that  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  to  address  the  accounting 
issues  Involved  in  transferring  to  the  use  of 
a  capital  budget  and  to  determine  the 
proper  nature,  worth,  and  priority  of  differ- 
ent types  of  Investment.  My  point  is  that,  in 
a  time  of  severely  limited  government  re- 
sources, this  is  precisely  the  type  of  activity 
we  ought  to  be  undertaking.  Perhaps  the 
elimination  of  the  unified  budget  would  be 
unwarranted  or  unwise.  However,  some 
movement  toward  a  coherent  Investment 
policy  Is  clearly  and  desperately  needed. 
The  1967  Budget  Commission  report,  which 
recommended  against  a  national  capital 
budget,  went  on  to  say:  "Use  of  capital 
budgeting,  rate  of  return,  and  other  decision 
tecliniques  for  government  agencies  pro- 
motes efficiency.  Therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion supports  including  in  the  financial 
statements  of  government  agencies  the  net 
gain  or  loss  from  the  enterprise  computed 
on  a  depreciation.  Imputed  Interest  l>asis." 
And  further  "For  the  government  as  a 
whole,  estimates  of  the  value  of  government 
physical  assets  and  the  depreciation  of 
those  assets  would  be  useful  for  studying 
economic  growth.  Such  calculations  might 
well  be  made  by  the  social  accountants  as 
part  of  regular,  periodic  statements  on  na- 
tional income  and  wealth."  Apparently, 
these  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
have  been  ignored  to  this  day.  while  the  ar- 
giunents  the  Commission  used  against  the 
capital  budget  are  cited  as  gospel. 

Recognizing  that  the  macroeconomlc  ef- 
fects of  the  federal  budget  are  a  vital  con- 
cern, we  must  also  recognize  that  fiscal  con- 
straints mu.st  not  be  allowed  to  choke  off  in- 
vestments that  government  at  all  levels 
must  make  to  provide  adequate  infrastruc- 
ture for  economic  stability  and  growth.  In 
our  view,  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
administration's  general  emphasis  on 
"supply-side"  investment  in  those  areas 
where  the  government  is  the  historic  and 
necessary  agent  of  public  Investment. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  aU  aspects  of 
the  capital  budget  and  capital  investment 
ideas  have  not  been  examined.  We  ought  to 
continue  to  explore  this  area  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  proper  tools  and  policies  to  deal 
with  the  growing  infrastructure  crisis  we  po- 
tentially face  in  the  coming  years.  In  this 
regard,  we  believe  the  administration  should 
examine  these  capital  Investment  Issues 
more  closely  and  continue  a  dialogue  with 
members  of  Congress  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  work  with  you  on  this  Issue. 
CordiaUy, 

William.  F.  Clinoir.  Jr.. 

Bob  Edgar, 

Members  of  Congress. 


NATIONWIDE  MOVEMENT  TO 
CALL  HALT  TO  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
RACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rather  unusual  proceedings,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McHugh)  and  I  too  share 
the  first  2  hours  of  debate  and  to  al- 
ternate the  control  of  the  allocation  of 
time. 

After  the  first  two  special  orders, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mrs.  Schneider)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  will 
share  the  time.  Afterward  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritc«- 
ARD)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  will  share  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nationwide  move- 
ment to  caU  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
developments  of  our  generation.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  have  re- 
cently signed  petitions  and  voted  in 
town  meetings  to  call  for  a  bilateral 
freeze  on  all  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Professional  groups  of  doctors,  teach- 
ers, business  executives  as  well  as  stu- 
dents and  housewives  have  rallied  to 
voice  their  concerns  about  the  arms 
race.  Public  opinion  polls  show  over- 
whelming support  for  renewed  arms 
control  negotiations  and  indicate  that 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  believe  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  war  has  increased. 
The  American  people  are  now  think- 
ing hard  about  the  imthinkable.  They 
are  demanding  leadership  from  their 
leaders. 

The  significance  of  this  new  recogni- 
tion of  the  perils  that  more  than  three 
decades  of  nuclear  weapons  competi- 
tion have  brought  us  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Only  by  recognizing  the  disease 
can  we  begin  to  devise  a  cure.  Ameri- 
cans have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  central  illness  of  our  time  is  rooted 
in  the  ever-increasing  stockpiles  of  in- 
struments of  mass  destruction.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  controlling  the 
weapons  wrought  by  20th  century  sci- 
ence is  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  mankind. 

The  very  fate  of  humanity  Is  at 
stake.  The  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween this  generation  of  citizens  of 
the  world  and  all  previous  ones  is  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  our- 
selves. Because  the  nuclear  peril  is 
rooted  in  basic  scientific  knowledge, 
which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  man- 
kind does,  it  is  a  permanent  problem. 
In  the  face  of  the  ultimate  human 
peril— extension— we  have  two  basic 
choices.  We  can  decline  to  face  reality 
and  go  on  piling  up  instnmients  of 
doom  until,  by  accident  or  design,  they 
are  used.  Or  we  can  recognize  the 
peril,  begin  to  dismantle  the  weapons. 
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and  proceed  to  make  political  arrange- 
ments so  that  they  will  not  be  used 
again. 

History  shows  that  no  weapon  ever 
created  by  mankind  has  forever  gone 
unused.  History  also  provides  no  ex- 
amples where  armed  forces  have  been 
built  on  a  massive  scale  by  rival 
powers  without  ultimately  lesullng  to 
an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Govern- 
ments have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
build  great  military  establishments 
without  becoming  the  servants  rather 
than  the  masters  of  what  they  have 
created.  What  is  needed  is  for  citizetis 
of  the  Earth  to  insist  that  these  estab- 
lishments be  the  servant,  not  the 
master  of  political  action.  In  the  nu- 
clear age  the  quest  for  superiority 
brings  no  security.  Only  the  reduction, 
not  the  multiplication,  of  nuclear  arse- 
nals can  bring  true  security  for  any 
nation. 

The  United  SUtes.  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  the  center  of  tech- 
nological Innovation,  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  in  arms  control  en- 
deavors. The  administration  properly 
views  the  Soviet  challenge,  militarily 
and  philosophically,  as  our  most  im- 
mediate security  challenge.  But  Just  as 
reality  dictates  a  clear-headed  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  preparedness,  so 
prudence  dictates  a  thoughtful  under- 
standing of  the  Russian  psyche.  Soviet 
society  can  change,  but  it  is  unlikely 
to  move  in  more  responsible  directions 
if  American  policy  at  every  turn  ap- 
pears unnecessarily  confrontational. 

As  a  student  of  Soviet  history.  I 
have  often  been  struck  by  the  warmth 
the  Russian  people,  as  contrasted  with 
their  government,  project  toward 
Americans  and  by  the  searing  impact 
of  World  War  11  on  Russian  life. 
While  U.S.  military  preparedness  must 
be  based  on  the  assumption  of  Soviet 
antagonism.  U.S.  diplomacy  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  future  of  mankind 
may  rest  upon  the  kinds  of  incentives 
the  West  provides  Soviet  society  to 
change  in  a  positive  direction.  Oxir 
overaU  strategic  approach  must  be  to 
expand  rather  than  contract  areas 
where  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  mutual  self-inter- 
est. 

Arms  control  is  clearly  one  such 
area.  President  Reagan's  foreign 
policy  address  of  November  18.  in 
which  he  proposed  a  four-point 
agenda  for  renewed  arms  control  nego- 
tiations, reflected  recognition  that  a 
mutual  reduction  of  armaments  is  the 
overriding  issue  of  our  age.  In  calling 
for  a  fundamental  change  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  the  President 
took  what  could  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  initiative  of  his  presidency 
or  that  of  any  modem  President.  His 
call  for  the  reduction  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  in  Exirope  and 
for  the  opening  of  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  aimed  at  substantially  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  long-range  nu- 


clear weapons  on  both  sides  would  not 
only  meet  but  actually  exceed  the  im- 
mediate alms  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  movement. 

Unfortunately,  however,  neither  the 
scope  nor  the  tone  of  the  President's 
address  has  been  echoed  in  the  rheto- 
ric of  other  administration  spokesmen 
or  in  some  actions  undertaken  or  con- 
templated by  our  Government  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  elsewhere.  Apart 
from  the  President's  promising  procla- 
mation of  intent,  there  has  continued 
to  be  a  disturbing  emphasis  on  arms 
buildups  and  arms  sales  rather  than 
arms  restraint.  Amid  disquieting  sug- 
gestions that  nuclear  war  is  somehow 
wlnnable.  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
approve  massive  expenditures  for  new 
strategic  weapons  whose  effectiveness 
and  purpose  are  far  from  clear.  Arms 
transfers  to  potentially  unstable  gov- 
ernments in  volatile  regions  have  in- 
creased enormously.  While  the  admin- 
istration appears  to  view  international 
problems  as  largely  rooted  in  the  East- 
West  struggle,  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive strategy  for  reducing  those  ten- 
sions has  yet  to  emerge. 

The  rapid  emergence  of  the  nation- 
wide nuclear  weapons  freeze  move- 
ment and  the  overwhelmingly  nega- 
tive reaction  to  the  possibility  of  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Central  America 
are  powerful  indications  that  the 
American  public  wants  a  change  of  di- 
rection. Instead  of  treating  developing 
countries  as  pawns  in  the  East-West 
struggle,  the  United  States  should  be 
mature  enough  to  employ  more  so- 
phisticated and  humane  means  of  re- 
solving the  fundamental  problems  of 
the  Third  World.  Developing  countries 
need  bread,  not  lead.  The  introduction 
of  modem  weapons  into  a  Third  World 
emerging  from  decades  of  poverty,  il- 
literacy, and  disease  Increases  instabil- 
ity and  decreases  the  prospect  of  eco- 
nomic advancement.  It  also  offers 
prize  opportunities  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogates  to  exploit  the 
problems  of  others  for  their  own  polit- 
ical and  military  gain.  The  true  needs 
of  the  developing  world  will  be  satis- 
fied not  by  arms  merchants  but  by  the 
bearers  of  food,  school  supplies,  medi- 
cal aid.  and  appropriate  technology.  It 
Is  the  Peace  Corps  rather  than  the 
Green  Berets,  arms  control  negotia- 
tors rather  than  the  generals  in  the 
Pentagon,  who  hold  the  key  to  U.S.  se- 
curity and  world  survival. 

On  the  surface,  however,  prospects 
for  fruitful  United  States-Soviet  arms 
limitation  discussions  appear  as  low 
now  as  at  any  time  since  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower first  suggested  the  need. 
The  brutal  Soviet  repression  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  developments  In  Poland 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  ongoing  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  weapons  talks 
in  Geneva  and  threaten  the  inaugura- 
tion of  strategic  weapons  talks.  Mean- 
while, mounting  evidence  of  the  use  of 
biochemical   weapons   by   the   Soviet 


Union  and  its  surrogates  in  Laos, 
Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan  has  led 
some  to  question  whether  we  can  in 
good  faith  negotiate  further  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  a  nation  that  is 
flagrantly  violating  two  existing  agree- 
ments—the Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
and  the  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion of  1972.  At  the  same  time,  by  pro- 
posing to  produce  new  chemical  weap- 
ons for  the  first  time  since  1969.  the 
administration  has  indicated  its  inten- 
tion to  upgrade  significantly  our 
chemical  weapons  stockpiles. 

The  renewed  use  of  biochemical 
weapons  is  indeed  one  of  the 
profoundest  tragedies  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  laboratory-like  experiments 
the  Soviets  have  cynically  conducted 
on  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  de- 
fenseless people  in  the  world  raise  the 
possibility  that  without  new  interna- 
tional sanctions  another  enormously 
expensive  and  awesomely  dangerous 
arms  race  may  be  in  the  making.  If  le- 
gitimized through  production,  stock- 
piling and  use.  chemical  and  mycotox- 
in  weapons  could  all  too  easily  becojne 
the  poor  man's  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Nuclear  arms  are  beyond 
the  financial  and  technical  capabilities 
of  most  nations.  But  countries  or  ter- 
rorist groups  unable  or  unwilling  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons  can  easily 
produce  or  obtain  some  types  of 
deadly  biochemical  agents.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates  get 
away  with  using  such  weapons,  the  list 
of  other  countries  willing  and  able  to 
do  so  will  almost  certainly  grow. 

For  strategic  as  well  as  survival  rea- 
sons concerned  citizens  of  what  Father 
Hesburgh  calls  "spaceship  Earth" 
cannot  afford  to  allow  governments  to 
embark  upon  a  new  biochemical  arms 
race  that  as  definitely  as  nuclear 
weapons  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  mankind. 

T.  S.  Eliot  once  suggested  the  world 
would  end  "not  with  a  bang  but  a 
whimper."  Concern  for  controlling  nu- 
clear weapons  should  not  leave  the  im- 
pression that  containing  the  split 
atom  is  enough.  Maddened  science 
Jeopardizes  the  survival  of  mankind  as 
much  with  test  tube  plagues  as  explod- 
ing matter.  Humanity,  indeed,  may  be 
in  danger  of  death  brought  by  a  bio- 
logical "whimper"  than  a  nuclear 
"bang." 

The  time  is  now  to  press  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  new  convention  definitive- 
ly banning  the  development,  produc- 
tion, and  stockpiling  of  all  biochemical 
weapons.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
violations  and  existing  agreements  is 
not  that  no  further  arms  control 
agreements  are  possible  but  rather 
that  strong  verf  Ication  and  compliance 
procedures  must  be  central  elements 
in  any  future  agreements.  Arms  con- 
trol, to  be  effective,  cannot  be  unilat- 
eral. The  Soviet  Union  must  recognize 
that  mutuality  of  Interest  can  only  be 
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arrived  at  through  mutuality  of  trust. 
and  trust  Is  impossible  without  a  con- 
sonance of  verifiable  restraint. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that 
arms  control  is  not  exclusively  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  major  powers.  In 
fact,  from  an  economic  perspective. 
the  tragedy  of  misused  resources  is 
much  greater  in  the  developing  world 
where  a  higher  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  Is  devoted  to  military 
expenditures  than  occurs  in  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  A  reduc- 
tion of  military  budgets,  perhaps 
through  GNP-related  treaty  limits, 
must  not  only  be  a  goal  of  the  major 
powers,  but  of  developing  nations  as 
well.  Likewise,  non-nuclear  countries 
have  an  obligation  to  develop  nuclear 
free  zones  in  areas  of  likely  conflict. 
The  Middle  East  stands  out  in  this 
regard  and  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
serves  as  a  useful  model. 

Above  all.  the  wanton  development 
and  limited  use  of  the  weapons  of  20th 
century  science  demands  a  new  ap- 
proach to  international  law  and  new 
respect  for  international  institutions. 
Americans  must  recognize  that  the 
United  States  will  never  again  hold  as 
great  a  percentage  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic and  military  might  as  it  did  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Hence,  in  a 
very  practical  sense  our  national  secu- 
rity demands  that  greater  emphasis 
and  sensitivity  be  applied  to  relations 
between  states  and  to  the  major  inter- 
national institutions  such  as  the 
United  Nations.  Responsible  govern- 
ments have  an  obligation  to  seek  to 
strengthen  rather  than  deprecate  the 
U.N.  and  its  sister  institutions.  World 
government  may  not  be  practical  in 
the  Immediate  future,  but  internation- 
al organizations  can.  if  prudently  sup- 
ported, help  deter  aggression  and  ad- 
vsuice  social  Justice.  They  can  also 
serve  as  focal  points  for  negotiation  of 
arms  reductions  as  well  as  other  con- 
ventions, such  as  those  pertaining  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  which  are  de- 
signed to  remove  potential  sources  of 
international  friction. 

Those  liberals  like  Mayor  Koch  who 
have  recently  turned  their  back  on  the 
U.N.  because  of  its  attitude  toward 
Israel  must  understand  that  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel  more  than  any  other 
sovereign  state  depends  upon  the 
strengthening  of  international  institu- 
tions. If  another  holocaust  were  to 
occur  in  this  century,  the  odds  are 
great  that  it  would  be  in  the  Mideast 
rather  than  a  more  massive  exchange 
between  the  superpowers.  Israel's  sur- 
vival depends  on  arms  control  and  the 
growth  of  international  law  rather 
than  international  anarchy. 

As  for  those  conservatives  who 
demand  that  the  United  States  get  out 
of  the  U.N.,  they  must  realize  that 
going  it  alone  may  be  psychologically 
satisfying,  but  strategically  It  is  a  pre- 
scription for  disaster.  Secxirity  in  the 


20th  century  is  not  self-willed;  it  is  col- 
lective. 

It  is  therefore  deeply  disturbing  that 
the  administration  appears  to  be 
squandering  the  reserves  of  leverage 
and  influence  it  inherited  from  three 
and  a  half  decades  of  U.N.  leadership. 
Rhetorical  confrontation  in  New  York 
has  been  backed  up  by  increasingly 
isolated  stands  in  support  of  the  inter- 
ests of  pariah  states  like  South  Africa 
and  U.S.  corporate  rather  than  public 
interests  as  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  ne- 
gotiations and  the  infant  formula  case. 
Not  surprisingly,  developing  nations 
increasingly  view  the  United  States, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  projecting  a 
policy  of  almost  exclusive  paranoia 
against  the  Soviet  Union  with  no  com- 
plementary compassion  toward  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  less  ad- 
vantaged peoples  of  the  world. 

A  realistic  view  of  the  world  de- 
mands that  the  administration  not 
perceive  every  action  in  the  Third 
World  as  part  of  a  strategic  checker- 
board where  East-West  forces  are  the 
primary  actors.  Countries,  like  people, 
must  be  respected  for  what  they  are 
rather  than  for  their  usefulness  to 
others. 

Here  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  erred  profoundly  by 
sending  military  advisers  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Interventionism  is  an  idea  whose 
time  on  the  clock  of  history  has 
passed.  American  military  Intervention 
is  exactly  what  the  leftists  in  Latin 
America  want.  Their  cause  will  no 
longer  Just  be  Marxist,  but  anticolon- 
ial.  It  is  also  exactly  what  the  Soviets 
want.  Their  problems  in  Afghanistan 
and  Poland  will  be  overshadowed,  if 
we  let  them,  by  ours  in  El  Salvador 
and  Cuba. 

Now  is  the  time  to  recognize  that 
just  as  modem  weapons  make  all-out 
war  suicidal,  so  the  desire  of  modem 
man  to  make  his  own  decisions  makes 
the  tactic  of  great  power  intervention- 
ism ineffectual.  Occupation  forces 
may  capture  capitals  and  control  for  a 
time  the  machinery  of  government, 
but  guns  alone  cannot  conquer  the 
human  spirit.  As  the  "Mujahidln"  in 
Afghanistan  are  proving,  ancient  rifles 
in  the  hands  of  patriots  will  not  be 
awed  into  submission  by  machlneguns 
controlled  by  despots. 

Even  where  abstract  justice  may  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Intervenor,  great 
power  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
small  states  all  too  frequently  makes 
martyrs  out  of  villains.  Generally  it 
ensconces  rather  than  curtails  the  au- 
thority of  petty  potentates.  Secretary 
Haig's  oblique  warning  of  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  administration  may  "go  to 
the  source"  sind  commence  significant 
moves  against  Cuba  is  therefore 
deeply  disturbing,  as  is  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
mentality  reflected  in  the  leaked  news 
that  our  CIA  is  considering  staging 
guerrilla  attacks  on  Nicaragua.  Inter- 
ventionism has  not  served  us  well  in 


the  immediate  past.  It  is  not  likely  to 
in  the  inunediate  future.  Now  is  the 
time  to  deescalate  rhetoric  and  seek 
responsible  arms  control  discussions 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  Another  con- 
frontation with  Russia  over  Cuba  has 
all  the  "deja  vu"  earmarkings  of  man's 
pride  Jeopardizing  man's  fate. 

The  challenge  for  all  of  us  is  to  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  others  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Yet.  the  repetitive  nature  of 
mistake-making  seems  to  t>e  a  constant 
of  history.  The  Russians  are  having 
their  "Vietnam"  in  Afghanistan.  The 
United  States  is  increasingly  being 
drawn  into  civil  wars  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  Hmong  of  Laos  are  reenacting 
40  years  later  the  plight  of  the  Polish 
Jews.  The  world  is  spending  increasing 
amounts  on  armaments  in  a  paradox- 
ical desire  for  more  security. 

Under  these  circumstances,  arms 
control  would  seem  to  be  the  ultimate 
human  life  amendment.  What  is  at 
stake  is  not  Just  that  of  potential  life 
sissociated  with  pregnsmcy.  but  the 
ending  of  the  possibility  of  human 
pregnancy.  As  scientists  probe  further 
the  secrets  of  genetics.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  unless  new  restraints  on 
the  development  and  use  of  arms  are 
established  the  only  way  to  insure  sur- 
vlvial  of  the  species  is  to  develop  a  test 
tube  baby  to  be  put  on  a  shelf  to  be 
popped  open  in  a  later  century. 

More  logically,  but  not  necessarily 
more  likely,  the  new  science  of  weap- 
ons demands  a  new  science  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  species  is  to  survive,  new 
institutions  must  be  developed  and 
older  ones  strengthened.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  concerned  cop-outs.  In- 
stitutions of  restraint  must  be  estab- 
lished where  conflicts  can  be  uaider- 
stood  and  resolved.  A  tentative  first 
step  might  be  the  establishment  by 
our  Government  of  a  Peace  Corps 
Academy  where  the  means  of  resolv- 
ing conflicts  without  resorting  to  force 
can  be  studied  for  application  to  a 
world  in  turmoil. 

There  is  nothing  more  revolutionary 
than  the  doctrine  of  nonviolence,  and 
it  is  this  revolution  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Christian  philosophy,  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  Thoreau  and  Gandhi,  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Adolfo  Perez  Esqui- 
vel  that  demands  attention  today. 
Marxists  talk  of  economic  determi- 
nism; democrats  more  properly  of  civil 
liberties,  but  fundamentally  the  revo- 
lutionary creed  that  modem  science 
has  caused  to  underpin  all  politics 
today  is  the  creed  of  nonviolence. 
Unless  the  futility  of  reliance  on  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  is  burned  into 
the  human  conscience,  human  con- 
sciousness itself  wUl  cease. 

It  has  sometimes  been  observed  that 
the  history  of  warfare  has  been  hall- 
marked by  a  vacillation  of  periods  in 
which  the  forces  of  offense  and  then 
those  of  defense  held  sway.  The  castle, 
for  instance,  is  said  In  the  Middle  Ages 
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to  have  made  nation-states  impossible. 
The  Intervention  of  gunpowder  made 
sovereignty  to  a  higher  lord  Inevitable. 
So.  20th  century  science  points  to  a 
new  global  responsibility. 

President  Reagan,  for  his  part,  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  lead  the  United 
States  to  new  breakthroughs  In  the 
arms  control  field.  He  may  not  be  as 
quick  to  endorse  certain  arms  control 
positions  as  his  predecessor,  but  he 
has  the  leadership  to  get  any  treaty 
that  he  might  sanction  ratified.  The 
fact  that  a  reluctant  Reagan  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  more  effective  arms 
controller  that  a  too-eager  Carter  has 
more  than  strategic  significance. 
There  would  be  no  single  announce- 
ment more  apt  to  turn  the  stock 
market  around— Lf  not  cause  the  big- 
gest rally  in  history— than  that  of  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  a  meaningful 
strategic  arms  reduction  treaty. 

However,  the  President's  leadership 
position  can  only  be  weakened  Lf  he 
fails  to  convince  the  American  public 
and  our  allies  that  he  is  prepared  vig- 
orously to  pursue  a  reduction  in  nucle- 
ar armaments,  as  promised  in  his  No- 
vember 18  speech. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  alleviating 
international  apprehension  about  the 
arms  race  would  be  for  the  President 
himself  to  endorse  the  alms  of  the  bi- 
lateral nuclear  freeze  movement.  Such 
a  gesture  should  not  be  difficult,  since 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  contra- 
diction between  a  nuclear  freeze  and 
pursuit  of  the  more  ambitious  aims 
enunciated  by  the  President  on  No- 
vember 18.  There  is  simply  no  respon- 
sible way  of  reducing  nuclear  arma- 
ments without  first  halting  further 
production  of  these  instruments  of 
doom. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  far  more  nuclear  weapons  than  it 
would  take  to  destroy  each  other  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  To  refuse  to  halt 
the  senseless  spiral  of  ever-increasing 
overkill  and  redundancy  is  to  give  up 
on  the  concept  of  reduction  as  well. 
The  freeze  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a 
means  to  launch  a  process  of  mutual 
and  balanced  reductions.  In  fact,  the 
desire  to  maintain  a  freeze  and  to 
make  it  work  would  be  an  important 
new  pressure  to  secure  new  reductions. 

An  Important  opportunity  is  before 
us.  We  can  go  on  like  lemmings,  pro- 
ducing instruments  of  mass  destruc- 
tion until  some  day  they  destroy  us.  or 
we  can  begin  to  pull  back  from  the 
brink  of  mass  suicide  to  which  modem 
science  has  brought  us.  let  us  recog- 
nize that  the  nuclear  bomb  is  not  an 
instrument  of  defense  but  one  of  sheer 
destruction.  Nuclear  war  is  not  wlnna- 
ble.  and  it  is  time  to  begin  to  extract 
ourselves  from  the  terror  of  nuclear 
deterrence.  Now  that  we  have  at  last 
begiin  to  think  about  the  unthinkable, 
it  is  time  to  take  stction  on  a  full 
agenda  of  arms  control  issues.  We  owe 


as  much  to  our  children  as  to  our  fore- 
bears. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy  is  whether  reasonable 
people  can  govern  reasonably,  and 
whether  pragmatism  or  narrow  ideolo- 
gy will  govern  relations  between  man 
and  state,  and  state  and  state.  Com- 
monsense  demands  a  common  concern 
for  our  common  destiny.  It  is  time 
that  the  ideologues  at  home  and  in  the 
U.N.  give  way  to  pragmatists  and  for  a 
historical  perspective  to  take  firm  root 
over  those  who  compulsively  swim 
with  the  tide  of  political  expediency. 
President  Reagan  himself  acknowl- 
edged the  dangers  in  his  letter  of  April 
1981  to  President  Brezhnev  when  he 
asked.  "Is  it  possible  that  we  have  per- 
mitted ideology,  political  and  econom- 
ic philosophies  and  governmental  poli- 
tics to  keep  us  from  considering  the 
very  real,  everyday  problems  of  our 
peoples?"  We  simply  must,  as  Dwight 
Elsenhower  observed,  "meet  at  the 
conference  table  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  era  of  armaments  has 
ended,  and  the  human  race  must  con- 
form its  actions  to  this  truth  or  die." 

In  a  recent  volimie  of  recollections 
by  survivors  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb- 
ing, a  young  girl  recalls  how  she  was  at 
first  knocked  unconscious  by  the  blast. 
"Terribly  frightened."  she  wrote.  "I 
thought  I  was  alone  in  a  world  of 
death  and  groped  for  any  light." 

We,  too,  as  survivors  of  the  experi- 
ments of  modem  science  must  grope 
for  light— before  darkness  falls  on  hu- 
manity. 

O  1500 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  to 
Americans  and  those  in  the  Free 
World  who  In  general  support  the 
Western  moral  and  ethical  heritage, 
the  concept  of  peace  can  be  defined  as 
Including  tranquility,  friendship,  coop- 
eration, mutual  help,  and  a  lack  of 
hostile  Intent. 

This  Is  the  antithesis  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
world  at  large  means  by  peace. 

Any  serious  study  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist semantics  shows  that  to  them, 
"peace"  means  a  lack  of  resistance  to 
Communist  forces  or  Communist  oper- 
ations short  of  violent  armed  military 
action.  In  certain  other  contexts,  the 
word  "peace"  for  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists signifies  preparations  for  battle 
and  war. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  seen  nearly  four  decades  of  ag- 
grandisement and  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  Much  of  this  aggressive 
expansion  has  been  cloaked  in  the 
words  "liberation"  and  "peace." 

"Peace"  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
meant  training,  supplying,  financing, 
and  supporting  terrorist  organizations 


in  Europe,  the  Middle  E^ast.  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Americas  in  order  to  un- 
dermine non-Communist  governments 
allied  with  America. 

"Peace"  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
meant  the  most  comprehensive 
"peacetime"  arms  race  in  world  histo- 
ry. 

"Peace"  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
meant  the  conquest  of  Indochina  and 
the  establishment  of  military  bases  in 
Vietnam. 

"Peace"  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
meant  the  Invasion  and  conquest  of 
Afghanistan,  directing  the  crushing  of 
the  Polish  Solidarity  movement,  set- 
ting up  Communist  dictatorships  in 
Angola.  Mozambique.  Zimbabwe,  Gre- 
nada, and  Nicaragua. 

"Peace"  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
meant  marshaling  its  covert  action 
assets  in  order  to  utilizing  European 
and  American  aspirations  for  peace  to 
promote  what  is  fact  are  concessions 
toward  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  powers, 
which  form  the  only  effective  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  world  hegemony. 

As  has  become  evident,  the  primary 
vehicle  for  covert  action  through 
which  to  influence  public  opinion,  the 
media,  and  political  action  in  America 
and  Europ>e  is  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cU  (WPC).  The  World  Peace  Council 
was  accurately  described  by  President 
Reagan  recently  as  "bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  this  country,  the  WPC  works 
through  several  groups.  Including  the 
U.S.  Peace  Council,  the  Mobilization 
for  Survival.  SANE,  and  many  others. 

The  use  of  internationally  active 
front  organizations,  cover  groups,  suid 
peace  slogans  has  been  a  standard 
tactic  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  since  1921  when 
Lenin  developed  the  idea  of  using 
trade  unions,  youth  groups,  social  and 
cooperative  organizations  as  "trans- 
mission belts"  to  spread  communism. 
The  development  of  "popular  front" 
organization  to  attract  support  from 
non-Communists  Comintern  in  1943. 
as  a  sop  to  Stalin's  Western  allies,  re- 
sponsibility for  control  of  fronts  and 
foreign  Communist  parties  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  International  Depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Front  groups  attempt  to  conceal  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  role  in  their  programs.  They 
are  vehicles  for  Soviet  covert  action 
and  have  become  key  In  developing 
among  both  the  industrialized  West 
and  emerging  Third  World  nations 
support  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  interests 
and  policies  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  achieved  by  the  local  Com- 
munist parties  compaigning  opening 
for  the  same  issues. 

A  Soviet  Politburo  directive  issued  in 
1949  by  Mikhail  Suslov,  the  director  of 
the  Kremlin's  ideological  warfare  and 
propaganda     campaigns     from     the 
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Stalin  period  until  his  death  from  a 
stroke  on  January  25.  1982.  estab- 
lished the  prime  targets  for  recruit- 
ment Into  the  "fronts"  which  appears 
to  stlU  obtain  in  1981: 

Particular  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
drawing  Into  the  peace  movement  trade 
unions,  women's,  youth,  cooperative,  sport, 
cultural,  education,  religious,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, and  also  scientists,  writers  jour- 
nalists, cultural  workers,  parliamentary,  and 
other  political  and  public  leaders. 

Since  1950.  when  it  launched  the 
Stockholm  peace  appeal,  the  World 
Peace  Council  (WPC)  has  been  the 
Soviet  Union's  single  most  important 
international  front  organization.  The 
WPC's  first  Stockholm  peace  appeal 
sought  an  absolute  ban  on  the  atomic 
bomb  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  capability  lagged  far 
behind  the  United  States. 

The  1950  Stockholm  appeal  declared 
that  "the  first  government  to  use  the 
atomic  weapon  against  any  country 
whatsoever  would  be  committing  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a  war  criminal."  This 
theme  Is  still  being  promoted  by  lead- 
ers of  the  U.S.  disarmament  drive. 

Soviet  preparations  for  the  launch- 
ing of  the  present  disarmament  drive 
can  be  traced  to  1973,  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  would  insure  North  Vi- 
etnamese. Pathet  Lao.  and  Khmer 
Rouge  success. 

Meeting  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  in  Febru- 
ary 1974.  the  World  Peace  Council  set 
up  a  new  body,  the  Conference  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  National  Peace  Move- 
ments, to  meet  annually  and  coordi- 
nate building  up  local  WPC  affiliates, 
particularly  in  the  non-Communist 
countries.  The  December  1974  meeting 
in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  of  this 
WPC  body,  chaired  by  Romesh  Chan- 
dra, discussed  implementation  of  the 
WPC's  1974  program  and  action  that 
included  "special  efforts  •  •  •  to  draw 
new  forces  into  their  ranks."  (Peace 
Courier.  January  1975.  p.  2.) 

The  Prague  WPC  meeting  issued  an 
appeal  entitled  "Make  D6tente  Irre- 
versible." which  considered  disarma- 
ment and  United  States-Soviet  arms 
control  agreements  the  key  to  "reduc- 
ing tensions."  But  the  WPC's  Prague 
appeal  also  demonstrated  that  their 
goal  was  to  reduce  American  and 
NATO  military  strength  which  was 
"provoking  tension."  and  that  In  its 
view  detente  would  not  be  "Irreversi- 
ble" until  the  West  got  rid  of  its  nucle- 
ar and  conventional  forces.  The  WPC 
appeal  explained  that  d6tente  was  nec- 
essary because  "detente  creates  more 
favorable  conditions  for  the  waging  of 
the  people's  struggles  •  •  •.  The  con- 
text of  detente  loosens  the  grip  of  Im- 
perialism on  oppressed  nations  and  on 
newly  independent  states  dominated 
by  multinational  corporations." 

Omitting  the  rhetoric,  it  means  that 
if  the  democratic  countries  of  the  Free 


World  can  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
weapons  that  comprise  their  means  of 
resistance  to  armed  aggression,  the 
Communist  aggressors  will  have  won. 

Before  reviewing  the  WPC's  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  although  the  WPC 
enjoys  a  measure  of  "credibility"  par- 
ticularly In  Africa  and  other  Third 
World  countries,  an  examination  of 
the  WPC's  ostensible  support  for 
"peace"  shows  that  its  efforts  coincide 
without  deviation  from  support  of 
Soviet  international  policies  and  goals, 
through  backing  revolutionary  terror- 
ist "national  liberation  movements"  to 
supporting  sweeping  Soviet  disarma- 
ment initiatives  that  provide  neither 
for  International  controls  nor  inspec- 
tions. Thus  the  WP»C  defends  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  Pact  military  manevuers 
as  "peacekeeping"  exercises,  but  de- 
nounces U.S.  military  exercises,  such 
as  the  simimer  1981  U.S.  naval  exer- 
cises In  Mediterranean  waters  near 
Libya,  as  "criminal  actions." 

For  example,  when  two  Libyan  air- 
craft that  opened  fire  on  U.S.  Navy 
jets  were  shot  down,  the  WPC  de- 
clared September  1,  1981,  "Interna- 
tional Day  of  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  the  Libyan  Arab  Jamahlr- 
lya"  and  Issued  a  statement  that  said 
In  part: 

U.S.  imperialism  has  committed  yet  an- 
other blatant  crime  using  its  war  machinery 
and  tremendous  military  build-up  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  U.S.A.  In  an  attempt 
to  intimidate  and  force  into  submission 
those  who  defend  their  independence  and 
sovereignty. 

Operating  imder  the  direction  of  the 
CPSU  international  department 
headed  by  Boris  Ponomarev,  a  secre- 
tary of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
and  candidate  member— nonvoting— of 
the  Politburo  who  worked  under  Sus- 
lov's  direction  for  more  than  30  years, 
the  WPC  increasingly  has  taken  an  ex- 
panding role  in  Soviet  agitational  and 
propanda  operations. 

Since  Its  last  major  congress,  the 
World  Parliament  of  Peoples  for  Peace 
held  in  Sofia,  Bulgsjia,  In  September 
1980,  the  WPC's  leadership  role  in  mo- 
bilizing disarmament  protests  has  ex- 
panded both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  NATO  coimtries. 

The  WPC's  stated  goal  is  to  mobilize 
public  pressure  to  block  U.S.  plEins  to 
modernize  NATO's  theater  nuclew 
forces  (TNF)  with  medium-range  Per- 
shing II  and  cruise  missiles,  and  to  up- 
grade NATO's  antitank  capability  with 
enhanced  radiation  warheads— neu- 
tron bombs.  Also  targeted  are  U.S. 
plans  to  upgrade  strategic  nuclear 
forces  with  MX  mobile  missiles  and 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  shelving  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  arms  treaty,  and 
U.S.  Rapid  Deplojmaent  Force  and 
naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

WPC  "peace"  campaigns  carried  out 
during  1981  and  which  are  continuing 


into  1982  include  promotion  and  orga- 
nization of  anti-NATO  protests  in 
Western  Europe,  support  for  making 
Etirope,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  other 
areas  "nuclear  free  zones,"  and  the 
generation  of  propaganda  against  U.S. 
foreign  policies  and  in  favor  of  Soviet 
initiatives  toward  Central  America, 
Indochina,  southern  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Organizationally,  the  WPC  is  salted 
with  members  of  the  pro-Soviet  Com- 
munist parties  and  with  reliable  pro- 
Soviet  leftists.  The  WPC's  president  is 
Romesh  Chandra,  65,  who  in  the 
1960's  was  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
India.  In  1978,  at  the  request  of  Repre- 
sentative John  Ashbrook,  Republican 
of  Ohio,  during  hearings  of  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  prepared  a 
nonclassified  study  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda operations  which  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee  published  as 
part  of  its  hearing,  "The  CIA  and  the 
Media."  That  report  said  in  part: 

Yet  the  Kremlin  does  not  rely  on  Chandra 
alone  to  carry  out  its  policies  in  the  WPC.  A 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  has  for  years  sat  at  Chandra's  side,  in 
a  background  WPC  role,  but  holding  ulti- 
mate control.  This  position  was  held  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Aleksandr  Berkov,  but 
the  Job  was  taken  over  in  early  1977  by  Igor 
Belyayev.  Berkov  and  later  Belyayev  were 
listed  only  as  one  of  a  number  of  secretaries 
In  the  Secretariat,  but  they  were  recognized 
within  the  organization  as  the  final  author- 
ity, including  the  power  of  veto.  Berkov,  for 
example,  was  known  to  have  overruled 
Chandra  on  certain  decisions  Involving 
meetings  or  other  activities  and  relayed  the 
party  line  concerning  WPC  causes  and  oper- 
ations. 

The  study  continued: 

Two  other  Russians  playing  key  roles  in 
the  WPC  are  Vitally  Shaposhnikov,  who  is 
listed  as  a  Soviet  member  of  the  WPC  Presi- 
dential Committee,  and  Oleg  Kharkhardln 
who  is  executive  of  the  Moscow-based  Con- 
tinuing Liaison  Committee  ((TLC)  of  the 
World  Council  of  Peace  Forces  and  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  WPC-affUiated  Soviet 
Peace  Committee.  Both  are  officials  of  the 
International  Department  of  the  Soviet  CP 
Central  Committee. 

The  study  said  that  the  internation- 
al department  "Is  responsible  for 
major  clandestine  political  activities 
abroad  including  the  front  organiza- 
tions, foreign  Communist  parties  and 
activities  such  as  strikes  and  demon- 
strations designed  to  destabilize  for- 
eign governments." 

In  terms  of  power  in  Moscow,  the 
report  stated  that  the  International 
Department  "stands  firmly  over  the 
KGB  for  clandestine  political  activi- 
ties," and  that  in  these  matters,  the 
KGB  may  act  only  on  the  direction  of 
the  International  department. 

Most  of  the  WPC  leaders  are  active 
In  the  Communist  parties  of  their  own 
countries  and  also  lead  the  local  WPC 
affiliate.  These  WPC  "national  peace 
committees"  In  turn  are  run  as  fronts 
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of  the  local  Moscow-line  Communist 
parties  wliich.  like  the  WPC,  are  di- 
rected by  the  international  depart- 
ment of  the  CPSU.  This  provides  two 
mechanisms  for  insuring  that  the  reso- 
lutions and  statements  of  the  local 
WPC  affiliates  do  not  deviate  from  the 
line  set  by  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
through  the  World  Peace  Council,  the 
Soviet  Union  controlled  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated anti-Vietnam  coalitions 
of  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  includ- 
ing the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  the 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice. 

Hearings  by  the  former  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  provided 
detailed  documentation  from  the 
records  of  these  groups  that  under 
Soviet  direction,  the  WPC  was  respon- 
sible for  the  worldwide  coordination  of 
political  and  material  support  for  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  evidence 
of  WPC  direction  of  the  anti- Vietnam 
movement  has  been  compiled  in  a  new 
report  entitled  "The  Soviet  Peace  Of- 
fensive" published  by  the  Western 
Goals  Foundation  of  309A  Cameron 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend this  report  to  all  my  col- 
leagues because  Soviet  covert  action— 
the  clandestine  efforts  to  manipulate 
events  in  America  and  allied  coun- 
tries—is a  serious  threat  to  our  nation- 
al security,  and  I  believe  that  as  mem- 
bers of  this  body  we  must  become 
aware  of  it. 

Just  as  American  voters  expect  re- 
sponsible elected  officials  to  be  aware 
of  the  backgrounds  and  motivation  of 
the  scores  of  lobbyists  who  try  to  get  a 
hearing,  it  is  also  part  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  look  into  the  origins  and  moti- 
vations of  political  groups  and  move- 
ments seeking  to  affect  national  policy 
and  national  security. 

There  are  some  who  mistakenly 
think  that  the  World  Peace  Covmcll  is 
a  pacifist  organization. 

However,  real  pacifists  understand 
that  the  World  Peace  Council  is 
merely  a  creature  of  Soviet  policy:  yet 
few  of  these  have  been  wlUing  to 
expose  WPC  activists  when  they 
appear  in  disguise,  so  to  speak,  as 
members  of  other  'peace"  organiza- 
tions. 

An  outstanding  recent  example  of 
this  was  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  January  30.  1982.  by  Homer  A. 
Jack,  the  elderly  head  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace,  in 
which  he  correctly  admitted  that  the 
WPC  was  an  "instigator"  of  the  anti- 
missile demonstrations  in  Western 
Evirope.  He  wrote: 

The  World  Peace  Council  has  for  more 
than  30  years  faithfully  transmitted  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Its  leaders  have  regularly 
been  awarded  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize  •  •  •. 

He  continued: 


within  the  past  year,  the  W.P.C.  request- 
ed higher  status  as  a  "nongovemmental  or- 
ganization" with  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  The  latter's  com- 
mittee discovered  such  close  programmatic 
and  financial  ties  between  the  World  Peace 
Council  and  Moscow  and  the  W.P.C.  itself, 
in  embarrassment,  withdrew  its  request. 

Yet  Homer  Jack  was  taken  in  by  the 
false  idea  that  no  one  who  offers  criti- 
cisms of  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
doing  Moscow's  work.  The  falseness  of 
this  idea  is  seen  easily  in  the  expo- 
sures in  Europe  that  the  'Euro-Com- 
mimist"  parties  that  have  offered 
criticisms  of  Soviet  policy  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Poland  are  financed  through 
Soviet-owned  banks:  and  the  fact*  that 
individuals  closely  associated  with  the 
WPC.  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.. 
and  its  publications  have  urged  the 
U.S.  disarmament  groups  to  include 
soft  "criticisms"  of  the  Soviets  in 
order  to  gain  a  counterfeit  credibility 
with  the  American  media. 

Despite  its  strong  appeals  to  reli- 
gious pacifist  and  Christian  socialist 
organizations  in  Europe  and  America, 
one  of  the  WPC's  primary  fimctions  is 
to  provide  propaganda  and  other  logis- 
tical support  to  the  Soviet-backed 
armed  revolutionary  movements, 
many  of  which  utilize  terrorism— vio- 
lent attacks  on  the  noncombatant  seg- 
ment of  the  community  In  order  to 
achieve  their  political  or  military 
goals. 

No  true  pacifist  could  countenance 
such  activities. 

The  individuals  who  are  giving  their 
support  to  WPC  initiatives  on  these 
issues  are  largely  unchanged  from  the 
disarmament  campaigns  of  earlier 
years.  A  number  of  them  are  known  or 
admitted  Communists:  others  are  pres- 
tigious non-Communist  figures  who 
lend  their  names  to  providing  a  facade 
of  independence  and  nonalinement. 
But  most  of  those  playing  leadership 
roles  with  the  WPC's  various  affiliates 
have  public  records  showing  involve- 
ment in  Communist  fronts  and  in  sup- 
port of  Communist-approved  causes. 

At  this  time,  to  the  WPC  and  Its  U.S. 
domestic  supporters,  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  blocking  U.S.  defense 
modernization  so  that  the  Soviets  csin 
maintain  their  new  strategic  lead  and 
continue  their  arms  programs  are 
paramotmt. 

The  focus  of  the  anti-NATO  disar- 
mament demonstrations  in  Europe  are 
the  planned  deployments  of  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missiles.  The  focus  of  the 
American  disarmament  campaign  is  a 
"nuclear  freeze. " 

Although  proposals  for  a  "nuclear 
freeze"  or  "nuclear  moratorium"  have 
been  circulated  in  the  past,  the  major 
U.S.  disarmament  organizations  which 
have  been  collaborating  with  the  WI*C 
for  many  years  got  behind  the  propos- 
al only  in  March  1981.  shortly  after  it 
was  given  the  imprimatur  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev  in  his  speech  to  the  28th 
CPSU  Party  Congress. 


The  reason  why  the  U.S.S.R.  at  this 
point  would  support  a  "nuclear 
freeze"— especially  In  Europe,  is 
simple.  It  would  preserve  the  Soviet 
advantage  in  strategic  and  theater  nu- 
clear forces. 

Activists  with  short  memories  are 
crediting  Miss  Randall  Forsberg. 
founder  of  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  and  Disarmament 
Studies,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  through  having  drafted 
the  document  entitled  "Call  for  a  Bi- 
lateral Nuclear  Freeze."  The  fact  is 
that  the  prime  backers  of  the  cam- 
paign are  groups  long  associated  with 
the  WPC's  efforts  including  the 
Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 
War  Resisters  League  and  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation. 

Endorsers  of  the  'Call"  Include  not 
only  Michael  Meyerson.  a  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.  functionary  who  directs 
the  World  Peace  Council's  American 
affiliate,  but  also  such  apologists  for 
terrorism  and  Soviet  aggression  as 
Richard  Bamet  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies:  and  Richard  Falk:  and 
veteran  supporters  of  unilateral  Amer- 
ican disarmament  and  appeasement  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  such  as  George  Kistla- 
kowskl.  Bernard  Feld.  Jerome  Gross- 
man. George  Rathjens  and  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith. 

Activists  in  the  disarmament  cam- 
paigns had  their  marching  orders  con- 
firmed on  December  12.  1981.  by  Boris 
Ponomarev,  the  30-year  veteran  chief 
of  the  CPSU  International  Depart- 
ment and  de  facto  commander  of  the 
Soviet  "peace"  offensive,  in  a  speech 
to  Soviet  and  foreign  scientists,  stat- 
ing: 

The  anti-war  movement  in  Western 
Europe  *  *  *  and  In  the  United  SUtes  •  *  • 
has  reached  an  unprecedented  scale.  •  •  * 
However,  the  Interests  of  preserving  peace 
calls  for  further  development  of  the  anti- 
war movement,  since  no  one  has  cancelled 
the  U.S.  giant  military  programs  or  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  manufacture  neutron 
weapons  •  •  *. 

The  "further  development"  demand- 
ed by  Ponomarev  has  resulted  in  fre- 
netic organizing  in  E^urope  and  the 
United  States.  As  an  article,  "New 
Peace  Offensive"  in  the  March  24, 
1982,  issue  of  the  Review  of  the  News 
by  John  Rees  noted,  the  disarmament 
campaign  has  been  launched  using  a 
wide  range  of  Soviet  covert  assets.  As 
the  article  noted: 

These  include  the  World  Peace  Council, 
other  fronts,  the  various  Communist  par- 
ties, and  secret  agents  of  influence'  In  gov- 
ernment, academla  and  the  media.  Their  in- 
tention is  to  block  Reagan  Administration 
efforts  to  rebuild  U.S.  national  defenses  and 
strengthen  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  laboring  to  demand  for- 
eign policies  favorable  to  Soviet  expansion 
In  Central  America,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  find  it  especially  note- 
worthy that  in  the  disarmament  drive, 
the  World  Peace  Council  and  the 
Soviet  media  are  making  heavy  use  of 
statements  by  several  former  NATO 
military  officers  who,  following  their 
retirements  which  ended  their  ability 
to  influence  policy  and  their  access  to 
secret  information,  have  become 
highly  useful  "assets"  for  the  Soviet 
disarmament  propaganda  machine. 

Particularly  active  have  been  Gen. 
Nino  Pasti,  a  former  NATO  vice  com- 
mander elected  in  1976  to  the  Italian 
Senate  as  an  "independent"  on  the 
Commimlst  Party  ticket:  Maj.  Gen. 
Gert  Bastian,  formerly  commander  of 
the  12th  Armored  Division  of  the 
West  German  Army:  and  two  retired 
U.S.  rear  admirals  who  play  leading 
roles  at  an  antldefense  organization, 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information 
tCDI],  CDI  director  Gene  LaRocque, 
and  his  deputy.  Eugene  Carroll. 

Several  of  these  retired  military  offi- 
cers including  Bastian.  Pasti.  Johan 
Kristi  of  Norway.  FYancisco  da  Costa 
Gomes  of  Portugal— a  WPC  vice  presi- 
dent—Georgios  Kumanakos  of  Greece. 
Von  Meyenfeld  of  the  Netherlands 
and  French  Adm.  Antoine  Sanguinetti. 
signed  a  memorandum  last  November 
addressed  to  the  NATO  foreign  and 
defense  ministers,  the  commanders  of 
NATO  forces  and  staff  officers  attack- 
ing the  military  upgrading  agree- 
ments, calling  for  arms  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  asking  Europe- 
an NATO  members  to  break  away 
from  alliance  with  the  United  States 
and  develop  better  relations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  coimtrles. 

At  a  November  1981  press  confer- 
ence in  The  Hague.  Pasti  charged  that 
the  idea  of  a  "strategic  superiority  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  military 
buildup"  was.  as  the  Soviet  press 
agency  Tass  reported,  a  "lie  fabricated 
by  the  CIA  and  spread  by  NATO  prop- 
aganda." Pasti  said.  "I  can  give  the  as- 
surance that  the  most  convinced  oppo- 
nent of  war  is  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
In  the  last  war  suffered  the  gravest 
trials.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
United  States  where  the  idea  of  war  Is 
linked  with  the  profits  of  certain  cir- 
cles." 

Both  Nino  Pasti  and  Gert  Bastian 
have  made  trips  to  the  United  States 
during  1981  which  have  included  Cap- 
itol Hill  speeches  to  congressional  au- 
diences sponsored  by  the  SANE  Edu- 
cational Fund— Pasti  on  May  2  and 
Bastian  on  December  2.  Both  these 
meetings  are  fully  reported  and  docu- 
mented in  the  Western  Goals  Fotmda- 
tlon  report  that  I  have  previously 
cited. 

General  Bastian  was  a  leading  par- 
ticipant in  a  disarmament  conference 
held  in  Gronlngen.  Holland,  cospon- 
sored  by  Adm.  Gene  LaRocque 's 
Center  for  Defense  Information  last 
April. 


The  CDI  is  of  course  crucial  to  the 
WPC's  disinformation  campaign  in  the 
United  States  as  is  shown  by  a  recent 
WPC  pamphlet.  "The  Global  Military 
Bulld-Up  Threatens  All  Humanity," 
that  commences  with  a  statement  by 
LaRocque  whose  former  military  rank 
is  used  to  give  his  extreme  statements 
an  aura  of  credibility. 

According  to  a  report  for  the  Fund 
for  Peace  written  by  Ann  Zill  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1982,  the  CDI  Is  planning  to 
host  a  conference  of  "retired  military 
officers  from  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
[sic]  countries  •  •  •  a  first  time  ever 
event.  Hyman  Rickover  will  be  ap- 
proached about  participating." 

Which  brings  up  the  question,  what 
Is  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion? 

The  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion, a  project  under  the  tax-exempt 
sponsorship  for  the  Fund  for  Peace 
tFFP]  whose  president.  Nicholas 
Nyary,  participated  in  the  WPC's  1976 
disarmament  conference,  is  one  of 
three  sister  projects  which  are  spin- 
offs from  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies. 

These  other  projects  are  the  Center 
for  National  Security  Studies  [CNSSl 
which  has  taken  the  leading  role  in 
lobbying  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  covert  action  and 
covert  intelligence  collection;  and  the 
Center  for  International  Policy  [CIP] 
which  promotes  U.S.  policies  of  "non- 
intervention" against  Soviet-backed 
aggression.  CNSS's  founding  director. 
Robert  Borosage,  has  returned  to  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  "perfect  Intellec- 
tual front  for  Soviet  activities  which 
would  be  resisted  if  they  were  to  origi- 
nate openly  from  the  KGB."  IPS 
fellow  Orlando  Letelier.  director  of  the 
IPS  Transnational  Institute  [TNI] 
which  has  offices  in  Amsterdam. 
London,  and  Washington.  D.C.,  who 
also  was  a  leader  of  the  Center  for 
International  Policy,  was  revealed 
after  his  death  In  September  1976  to 
have  been  an  "agent  of  Influence"  for 
the  Soviet  KGB  working  under  a 
Cuban  "case  officer." 

CDI  Is  directed  by  Rear  Adm.  (Ret.) 
Gene  R.  LaRocque.  It  recently  moved 
from  the  townhouse  it  shared  with 
CNSS  and  CIP  to  larger  offices  near 
Capitol  Hill. 

CDI '8  staff  is  reported  as  currently 
including  Rear  Adm.  (Ret.)  Eugene 
Carroll,  deputy  director;  Maj.  Gen. 
William  T.  Pairboum,  USMC  (Ret.), 
associate  director;  David  T.  Johnson, 
research  director;  Arthur  K.  Kanegis, 
media  director;  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Bu- 
chanan, USMC  (Ret.);  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Norrls;  Stephen  D.  Goose;  Evelyn  S. 
Labrlola;  Pamela  G.  Anderson;  Rich- 
ard Pleldhouse;  Thomas  K.  Long- 
streth;  Charlotte  Goodwin;  Goldla 
Shaw  and  Gary  Mummert,  senior 
staff;  James  K.  Treires  and  Sidney  R. 


Katz,  consultants;  and  research  in- 
terns Thomas  Greenberg,  Steven 
Hirsch  (Kentucky),  Joshua  Homick 
(UCSC)  and  Sandy  Scott  (Yale). 

The  publications  of  the  CDI  and 
statements  of  its  leaders  consistently 
have  opposed  each  major  upgrading  in 
U.S.  defense  forces,  and  have  opposed 
U.S.  overseas  bases  and  defense  trea- 
ties with  non-Communist  allies.  CJDI 
leaders  and  publications  have  been 
praised  and  quoted  by  the  Soviet 
media  on  those  and  related  issues 
since  CDI's  inauguration  in  1973. 

In  the  fall  of  1975.  after  causing  a 
crisis  in  United  States-Japanese  rela- 
tions by  telling  a  subconunlttee  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  the  United  States 
did  not  honor  its  agreements  to  off- 
load atomic  weapons  from  U.S.  war- 
ships before  they  entered  Japanese 
harbors.  LaRocque  went  to  Moscow  as 
a  guest  of  the  Institute  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada.  Defectors  from  the  insti- 
tute have  stated  that  half  the  staff 
members  are  KGB  officers.  LaRocque 
later  altered  his  statements  on  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  and  admitted  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  United  States 
had  ever  violated  its  agreements  with 
Japan  in  a  Moscow  interview  with  the 
correspondent  for  the  Japanese  Com- 
munist Party  [JCP]  newspaper  Aka- 
hata.  (Oct.  26,  1975). 

Currently,  LaRocque's  statement, 
"If  you  dummies  let  us,  we'll  fight 
World  War  III  in  Europe,"  is  being 
widely  used  by  the  organizers  of  dem- 
onstrations against  "Euromlsslles"  in 
the  NATO  countries.  (WIN  magazine. 
Jan.  1,  1982). 

LaRocque's  deputy  at  CDI,  Eugene 
J.  Carroll,  another  retired  U.S.  rear 
admiral,  recently  was  praised  on  the 
Moscow  Radio  Domestic  Service  pro- 
gram, "International  Observers 
Roundtable"  (Nov.  15,  1981).  Gennady 
Geraslmov  commented: 

When  I  was  in  Washington  quite  recently, 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  where  I  talked  with  Rear  Adm. 
Eugene  Carroll,  retired,  codirector  of  this 
center.  He  confirmed  again,  he  stressed  that 
all  their  calculations  show  that  a  nuclear 
war  would  inevitably  and  ineluctably 
become  universal  and  that  a  limited  nuclear 
war  is  impossible  and  unrealistic.  For  this 
reason,  incidentally,  the  rear  admiral  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  Leonid  Ilich  Brezh- 
nev's appeal  to  the  U.S.  Administration  to 
give  up  dreams  of  attaining  military  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  of  the 
sides  today  possesses  sufficient  potential  to 
destroy  each  other,  even  several  times  over. 
Thus  attempts  to  secure  military  advan- 
tages are  senseless.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
this  retired  rear  admiral. 

Again,  according  to  the  ZIU  report, 
"Admiral  LaRocque  just  released  his 
Defense  Monitor  on  where  the  nuclear 
weapons  are  located  and  delivery  sys- 
tems are  located  around  the  country 
with  a  press  conference  and  "Today" 
show  appearance." 
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With  an  apparatus  like  CDI  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Soviet  GRU 
and  KGB  officers  need  not  work  to  de- 
velop any  additional  mechanisms  for 
dissemination  of  disinformation  or  the 
collection  of  information  on  U.S.  na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  noted  that  according  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  journal  Kommunist  (Octo- 
ber 1981)  the  theoretical  organ  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee,  other  disar- 
mament enthusiasts  from  the  ranks  of 
the  West  German  defense  and  mili- 
tary structure  include  Dr.  D.  Lutz  of 
Hamburg  University,  retired  minister 
E.  Eppler.  and  retired  generals  F. 
Bimstiehl  and  W.  von  Baudissin.  cur- 
rently director  of  the  Hamburg  Uni- 
versity Institute  for  Peace  Research 
and  Security  Policy.  Their  views  re- 
cently were  published  in  the  FRG  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Generals  for 
Peace." 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  disarma- 
ment lobby  continues  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester,  who 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Army  in  1951. 
and  was  highly  vocal  with  disarma- 
ment and  anti-Vietnam  groups  during 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  In  Septem- 
ber 1981.  General  Hester  circulated  to 
Members  of  Congress  a  copy  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  "Peace  Program  for  the 
80's"  with  a  letter  terming  Reagan  ad- 
ministration defense  policies  "sinis- 
ter." Hester's  effort  was  sponsored  by 
Promoting  Enduring  Peace  [PEP]. 

Since  last  August,  major  conferences 
in  the  disarmament  offensive  have  in- 
cluded a  WPC-controlled  United  Na- 
tions Nongovernmental  Organizations 
Conference  on  Disarmament  (Aug.  5- 
6,  1981);  formation  of  the  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament  Working  Group 
(Oct.  6,  1981);  the  World  Congress  of 
Women  held  by  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional Democratic  Federation  [WIDF] 
in  Prague.  (Czechoslovakia  (Oct.  8-13. 
1981);  the  Conference  of  the  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Survival's  Nuclear  Weapons 
Task  Force  (Oct.  23-25.  1981);  the 
launching  of  the  Campaign  for  the 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  (Oct. 
31,  1981);  the  Convocations  on  the 
Threat  of  Nuclear  War  sponsored  by 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  and 
related  groups  on  Veterans  Day  (Nov. 
11,  1981);  the  Second  National  Confer- 
ence of  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  in  New 
York  (Nov.  13-15.  1981);  the  Riverside 
Church  disarmament  program's 
armual  conference  in  New  York  (Nov. 
25-26.  1981);  and  the  MobUization  for 
Survival's  5th  National  Conference  In 
MUwaukee  (Dec.  4-6.  1981). 

The  United  Nations  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  [SSD-II]  to 
be  held  in  New  York  June  7  to  July  9, 
1982,  will  be  the  primary  organizing 
focus  and  International  podium  for 
the  Soviet-directed  disarmament  of- 
fensive during  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

Taking  part  in  SSD-II  wlU  be  the  156 
U.N.  Member  states,  "observer"  dele- 


gations from  non-U.N.  members  and 
from  U.N.-backed  "national  libera- 
tion" movements,  representatives  from 
a  variety  of  U.N.  agencies  and  inter- 
governmental organizations,  and  many 
of  the  U.N. -affiliated  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  (NGOs). 

Sidney  Peck  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  International  Relations  for 
the  United  Nations  NGO  organization. 
Peck  is  responsible  for  coordination  of 
the  demonstrations  targeted  on  SSD- 
II  that  are  designed  to  affect  public 
opinion  in  America  and  Western 
Europe,  and  It  Is  the  WPC,  which 
holds  the  vice  presidency  of  the  U.N. 
NGO  organization,  that  will  provide 
the  bodies  for  those  demonstrations. 

Peck,  a  former  Wisconsin  CPUSA 
functionary,  was  a  leader  of  the  Chica- 
go Peace  Council,  a  CPUSA-controlled 
local  WPC  affiliate,  before  moving  to 
Boston  in  the  midseventies.  He  has 
been  active  with  the  WPC  and  was  a 
cofounder  of  the  Mobilization  for  Sur- 
vival which  was  formed  to  generate 
support  for  the  first  SSD. 

Peck's  superior  in  his  new  U.N.  NGO 
post  is  Sean  MacBride,  the  Lenin 
Peace  Prize  winner  who  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Moscow-based  Continuing 
Liaison  Committee  of  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Peace  Forces. 

At  this  time  a  78-nation  Preparatory 
Committee  chaired  by  Ambassador 
Oluyemi  Adeniji  of  Nigeria  has  drawn 
up  a  14-point  agenda  which  includes 
discussion  of  a  "World  Disarmament 
Campaign"  and  a  "World  Disarma- 
ment Conference."  Prior  to  SSD's  con- 
vening, the  Preparatory  Committee 
will  meet  in  New  York  (Apr.  26-May 
14)  as  will  a  Disarmament  Commission 
(May  17-June  4). 

With  these  U.N.  activities  as  focal 
points,  U.S.  disarmament  grouijs, 
many  of  them  associated  with  the 
World  Peace  Council  (WPC)  and  its 
U.S.  affiliate,  the  U.S.  Peace  Council 
(USPC),  are  developing  their  organiz- 
ing plains  that  will  culminate  with  a 
mass  rally  in  New  York  on  Saturday, 
June  12,  1982.  As  a  report  on  the  No- 
vember USPC  conference  in  New  York 
and  Its  workshop  on  ''Disarmament 
and  Detente"  In  the  WPC  newsletter 
Peace  Courier  (December  1981)  noted: 

Afl  a  target  for  activities  during  the  next 
six  months,  the  workshop  projected  massive 
activities  by  peace  forces  In  support  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment to  be  held  next  June. 

"There  Is  need  to  Impose  pressure  on 
Washington  to  return  to  policies  of  de- 
tente," It  was  emphasized. 

The  WPC  reported  that  the  USPC 
was  making  progress  with  programs 
including  the  Jobs  for  Peace  Cam- 
paign, the  California  Statewide  Peace 
Electoral  Action  Campaign  (SPEAC), 
and  "in  collecting  signatures  on  peti- 
tions for  a  nuclear  freeze." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  WPC  presi- 
dent Romesh  Chandra  attended  the 
USPC  conference.  During  his  New 
York  visit  Chandra  met  with  leaders 


of  the  Commimist  Party,  U.S.A. 
[CPUSA],  assorted  U.S.  "peace  activ- 
ists," and  high-level  U.N.  officials.  The 
WPC  delegation  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
Ambassador  Issmat  Kittanl;  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Kurt  Waldheim;  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.N.  Special  Commit- 
tee Against  Apartheid,  Ambassador 
Alhaji  Yusuf  Maitama-Sule;  and 
Chandra  spoke  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Special  Committee  Against  Apart- 
held. 

The  WPC  reported  on  the  delegation 
as  a  successful  part  of  Its  "framework 
of  Increased  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,"  and  made  no  men- 
tion of  its  failure  to  obtain  higher 
status  with  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Regarding  SSD-II,  the 
WPC  reported: 

The  preparations  for  the  Special  Second 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  on  Disarma- 
ment *  •  •  were  of  special  Interest  to  the  del- 
egation. Meetings  were  held  with  Mr.  C^ll- 
lag,  officer  responsible  for  the  SSD  II  pre- 
paratory committee  and  Mr.  Martenson  of 
the  U.N.  Disarmament  Centre,  as  wey  as 
with  Mr.  Virginia  Saurwelm  [sic],  no  NOO 
officer.  Discussions  centered  around  the 
preparations  for  the  SSD  II,  the  role  of  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  the 
contribution  of  the  World  Peace  Council." 

The  plans  for  demonstrations  target- 
ing SSD-II  have  been  written  up  in 
detail  in  American  Opinion  (February 
1982),  in  an  article  entitled  "How 
Moscow  Is  Directing  All  of  That 
Phoney  Peace  Propaganda,"  by  John 
Rees.  The  article  siunmarlzes  the  evi- 
dence and  concludes  "that  through 
the  World  Peace  Council  and  other  or- 
ganizations under  Soviet  control,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  conducting  a  major 
covert  action  offensive  In  Europe  and 
America  to  prevent  or  delay  Imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  and  NATO  defense 
policies." 

The  history  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
movement  directed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  clearly  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  deviated  or  repudiated 
Lenin's  strategy  which  he  formulated 
In  a  speech  to  the  Eighth  Congress  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  in  1919. 
he  said: 

We  are  living  not  merely  In  a  state,  but  In 
a  sjrstem  of  states  and  It  is  Inconceivable  for 
the  Soviet  Republic  to  exist  alongside  of  the 
Imperialist  states  for  any  length  of  time. 
One  or  the  other  must  triumph  in  the  end. 
And  before  that  end  comes,  there  wiU  have 
to  be  a  series  of  frightful  collisions  between 
the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois 
states.  (Lenin,  Collected  Works,  vol.  29,  p. 
153,  Progress  Publishers.  Moscow  (1965)). 

While  the  neutralization  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  policies  and  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  NATO  are  presently 
the  paramount  Soviet  goal,  other 
items  on  the  Soviet  agenda  In  which 
the  WPC  plays  a  key  role  Include  the 
destabllizatlon  of  Namibia  and  South 
Africa,  the  lifting  of  the  U.S.  economic 
blockade  of  Cuba;  the  destabllizatlon 
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of  Central  America;  and  support  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  revolutionaries. 

These  are  being  very  actively  pro- 
moted by  domestic  special  Interest 
groups  working  openly  In  close  col- 
laboration and  coordination  with  revo- 
lutionary and  terrorist  movements 
backed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  satellites 
and  client  states. 

Furthermore,  as  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  efforts  are  being  made  by 
WPC-related  U.S.  groups  to  generate 
support  for  these  various  causes  that 
further  Soviet  policy  goals  among  the 
economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged, suggesting  that  "militarism," 
"Interventionism,"  and  "colonialism" 
removes  funds  that  otherwise  would 
be  spent  to  expand  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Additionally,  WPC  leaders  with  the 
appropriate  credentials  are  making  ap- 
peals to  "opinlonmakers"  In  the  U.S. 
labor  movement  and  the  academic,  sci- 
entific and  religious  communities  seek- 
ing to  exploit  any  and  all  sentiments 
against  U.S.  policies  and  direct  them 
into  the  disarmament  campaign. 

As  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  disarma- 
ment offensive  recently  remarked,  the 
European  response  to  the  disarma- 
ment campaign  has  been  "uinprece- 
dented." 

The  response  appears  to  be  a  result 
of  a  combination  of  factors  Including 
the  genuine  hopes  of  citizens  of  the 
Western  nations  for  peace,  the  Igno- 
rance of  the  general  public  about  the 
security  implications  of  Soviet  "peace" 
proposals,  the  decade  of  "detente" 
policies  in  which  Western  political 
leaders  and  public  opinlonmakers  em- 
phasized appeasement  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  security 
issues,  traditional  European  anti- 
Americanism,  fear  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
leading  to  appeasement  sentiment, 
suid  a  lack  of  Initiative,  planning  and 
effective  public  outreach  for  many 
years  on  the  part  of  NATO  govern- 
ments. 

The  engine  driving  the  movement  Is 
a  massive  Soviet  "covert  action"  appa- 
ratiis  which  includes  the  use  of  Influ- 
ential Western  "assets"  developed  by 
the  Soviet  KGB  and  GRU  Intelligence 
services,  and  manipulation  of  public 
opinion  through  the  activities  of  the 
network  of  International  front  groups 
and  local  Communist  parties. 

In  Europe,  evidence  clearly  Indicates 
direct  covert  Soviet  assistance  to  the 
disarmament  campaign  against  NATO 
In  terms  of  financing,  theme  content 
and  logistical  assistance.  In  the  United 
States,  known  Soviet  Involvement  In 
the  disarmament  campaign  ranges 
from  the  activities  of  key  Soviet  offi- 
cials like  Yury  Kapralov  through  the 
flow  of  delegations  of  WPC  activists 
who  often  use  identifications  other 
than  the  WPC  to  strong  Soviet  surro- 
gate and  client  assistance  to  U.S. 
groups  carrying  out  propaganda  and 
agitational  activities. 


The  antl-Vletnam  movement  of  the 
sixties  was  able  to  use  the  military 
draft  as  an  Issue  to  attract  consider- 
able support  from  college  students- 
some  of  whom,  15  years  later,  remain 
active  dissendents  and  sympathizers. 
The  1981-82  disarmament  drive  is  fo- 
cusing on  utilization  of  currents 
among  the  religious  community's  sup- 
porters of  "liberation  theology"  in- 
cluding "Christian  socialism"  and  Uto- 
pian pacifism  to  recruit  religious  lead- 
ers, religious  organizations  and  congre- 
gations Into  the  disarmament  cam- 
paign where  they  can  provide  the 
numbers  at  demonstrations  to  Influ- 
ence public  opinion  and  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  requires  that  we 
recognize  false  and  misleading  cam- 
paigns and  demands  which  would  en- 
danger our  security  if  made  public 
policy.  We  must  heed  not  the  loudest 
argument,  but  the  one  that  enhances 
our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuGH). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding 
and  for  his  cooperation  and  Initiative 
In  working  to  arrange  this  very  unusu- 
slI  special  order  period  to  discuss  this 
most  Important  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  those 
of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
today  beglrmlng  to  debate  the  critical 
Issue  of  arms  control,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  need  for  a  bilateral  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  first 
step  toward  mutual  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions in  the  existing  stockpiles  of 
such  weapons. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  come  to  this  en- 
deavor late.  For  more  than  36  years, 
ever  since  the  first  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  were  detonated  over 
Japan,  political  lesiders  have  generally 
failed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  our  decision  to  harness 
"the  basic  power  of  the  universe, '  as 
President  Truman  put  it  when  he  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  had 
dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima. 

To  be  honest,  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  discussion  would  have 
taken  place  at  all  were  It  not  for  the 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  or- 
dinary Americans. 

They  have  been  the  leaders  in  this 
effort,  recognizing  that  this  problem 
could  no  longer  be  Ignored  and  gather- 
ing signatures  on  petitions  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  another.  They 
have  been  the  organizers  of  this  na- 
tional debate,  putting  forward  a  pro- 
posal for  a  bilateral  freeze  and  arrang- 
ing for  Its  discussion  through  town 
meetings  In  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  other  pommunltles  across  the 
Nation.  They  have  been  the  con- 
science of  America,  asking  their  repre- 


sentatives in  Congress  to  finally  come 
to  grips  with  the  stark  reality  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons. 

And  now  their  voices  are  being  heard 
within  Congress,  here  today  and  hope- 
fully for  months  and  years  to  come, 
however  long  It  takes  for  us  to  finally 
affirm  that  humanity  will  Indeed  sur- 
vive and  prosper. 

Although  we  have  come  to  this  en- 
deavor late,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  we  can  perform  a  valuable  service 
to  the  American  people  and  to  human- 
ity by  what  we  say  and  do  here  today, 
by  fostering  and  encouraging  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol Is  Indeed  the  central  issue  of  our 
time  and  that  we  are  finally  resolved 
to  address  It. 

A  number  of  resolutions  have  been 
Introduced  to  address  this  Issue.  For 
example,  there  is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 433,  a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  re- 
duction in  nuclear  weapons  that  has 
been  cosponsored  by  over  150  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  a  similar  reso- 
lution having  been  cosponsored  by  20 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure 
some  of  our  colleagues  will  be  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  other  resolutions,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  issues  not  Immedi- 
ately related  to  any  specific  resolution. 
The  significance  of  this  discussion  is 
not  that  it  promotes  any  particular 
resolution,  but  that  we  have  finally 
recognized  that  time  Is  growing  short 
and  that  new  initiatives  are  required. 

Having  said  this,  I  wovQd  like  to 
focus  for  Illustrative  purposes  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  433.  The  word- 
ing of  this  resolution  Is  very  simple 
and  makes  only  two  basic  points.  The 
first  Is  that,  as  an  immediate  strategic 
arms  control  objective,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should: 

First,  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race; 

Second,  decide  when  and  how  to 
achieve  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production  and  further 
deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles, and  other  delivery  systems;  and 

Third,  give  special  attention  to  de- 
stabilizing weapons  whose  deployment 
would  make  such  a  freeze  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve. 

The  second  point  Is  equally  straight- 
forward. Proceeding  from  this  freeze, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  pursue  major,  mutual, 
and  verifiable  reductions  In  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems,  through  annual  percentages 
or  equally  effective  means,  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability. 

Those  of  us  who  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  believe  that  there  are 
numerous  advantages  to  a  bilateral 
freeze  and  reduction  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

First,  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
would  restore  U.S.  credibility  with  the 
public  In  both  Western  Europe  and 
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the  United  States,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  Western  Alliance  and  thus  our 
position  in  any  future  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  present  time,  neither  our  own 
people  nor  those  in  Western  Europe 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  seri- 
ously attempting  to  meet  the  challeng- 
es posed  by  the  existence  and  growth 
of  nuclear  weapons.  They  have  recog- 
nized what  those  in  leadership  posi- 
tions have  too  long  ignored— that  a 
continuation  of  the  arms  race  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  con- 
frontation in  which  life  itself  Is  threat- 
ened. 

Because  of  their  recognition  of  this 
fundamental  reality,  and  their  percep- 
tion that  our  governments  have  been 
doing  little  to  solve  the  problem, 
people  in  the  United  States  and  West- 
em  Europe  are  losing  faith  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  elected  representatives 
to  deal  with  this  issue.  They  recognize 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  contradic- 
tion between  what  we  say  and  what  we 
do,  that  we  speak  of  bringing  the  arms 
race  under  control  even  as  we  continue 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  new, 
more  sophisticated  and  more  lethal 
forms  of  weaponry,  especially  nuclear 
weaponry. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences 
of  this  has  been  a  growing  strain  in 
our  relations  with  our  allies  in  West- 
em  Ehirope.  and  the  growing  support, 
especially  in  Europe,  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament, a  phenomenon  which  of 
course  does  not  serve  Western  inter- 
ests. 

This  erosion  of  public  confidence 
must  be  reversed,  and  we  believe  that 
passage  of  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
would  help  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  U.S.  leadership.  It  would  also 
help  us  to  regain  the  initiative  from 
the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  control. 

Second,  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
could  help  to  break  the  current  stale- 
mate on  arms  controls. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  U.S. 
Senate  last  ratified  a  strategic  arms 
agreement.  SALT  I  has  expired.  SALT 
II  remains  unratified.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  beginning  of  the 
START  talks,  and  no  substantial 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  the  TNP  negotiations.  Disciission 
of  a  chemical  weapons  treaty  has  been 
broken  off.  and  other  relevant  negotia- 
tions terminated. 

In  short,  the  forward  momentum  of 
efforts  to  stop  and  then  reverse  the 
arms  race  has  in  effect  come  to  a  halt, 
and  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we 
must  now  choose  whether  to  renew  ne- 
gotiations or  continue  our  current  in- 
exorable drift  toward  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Because  a  resolution  such  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  433  recommends  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  arms 
control,  we  believe  that  its  passage 
would  help  to  break  the  current  stale- 


mate and  thus  provide  hope  to  those 
who  inhabit  our  planet  that  these 
problems  can  be  overcome. 

Third,  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
and  the  successful  conclusion  of  nego- 
tiations to  achieve  a  bilateral  freeze 
would  reduce  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

None  of  us  who  serves  in  this  Cham- 
ber is  a  pacifist.  None  of  us  can  deny 
that  under  present  circumstances  a 
strong  defense  is  required  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  balance  of  power.  At 
the  same  time,  none  of  us  can  deny 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  on  a  dangerous  collision 
course.  As  more  nuclear  weapons  are 
produced,  weapons  that  embody  ever 
increasing  levels  of  sophistication,  the 
prospects  for  a  nuclear  exchange  grow 
stronger,  whether  by  miscalculation, 
design  or  other  human  folly. 

Today,  the  two  superpowers  are 
barely  talking  to  one  another,  and  ten- 
sions are  mounting.  Yet,  many  persist 
in  the  belief  that  time  is  not  of  the  es- 
sence, that  we  have  not  reached  that 
dangerous  threshold  that  all  rational 
people  fear. 

This  is  not  the  case.  As  Jonathan 
Schell  has  pointed  out  in  compelling 
detail  In  his  recent  series  of  articles  in 
the  New  Yorker: 

This  threat  of  self-destruction  and  plane- 
tary destruction  is  not  something  that  we 
will  face  one  day  In  the  future  If  we  fall  to 
take  certain  precautions:  it  is  here  now. 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  all  of  us  at  every 
moment.  The  machinery  of  destruction  is 
complete,  poised  on  a  hair  trigger,  waiting 
for  the  "button"  to  be  "pushed"  by  some 
misguided  or  deranged  human  being  or  for 
some  faulty  computer  chip  to  send  out  the 
instruction  to  fire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
Negotiations  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
a  bilateral  freeze  would  be  a  major 
step  toward  reducing  tensions  and  the 
resulting  prospects  for  conflict. 

Fourth,  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
and  the  successful  conclusion  of  nego- 
tiations to  achieve  a  bilateral  freeze 
would  enhance  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  most  analysts 
seem  to  agree  that  the  strategic  power 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  approximate  parity.  Over 
the  course  of  the  next  decade,  howev- 
er, each  side  may  very  well  achieve  the 
capability  to  initiate  a  successful  first 
strike  unless  the  momentum  of  the 
arms  race  is  brought  to  a  halt. 

Such  a  capability  would  further  en- 
danger both  sides,  for  it  would  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  one  side  or 
the  other  would  be  tempted  to  launch 
a  first  strike.  This  risk  would  be  eased 
by  a  bilateral  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles  and  other  delivery 
systems. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  deluded 
by  the  thought  that  security  is  solely  a 
function  of  firepower.  As  Jonathan 
Schell  has  said,  we  should  be  conscious 


of  the  stark  consequences  if  we  contin- 
ue down  this  road  which  we  have  been 
following  since  1945: 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  detonations  of  thousands  of 
megatons  of  nuclear  explosives  include  the 
blinding  of  Insects,  birds,  and  beasts  all  over 
the  world:  the  extinction  of  many  ocean 
species,  among  them  some  at  the  base  of  the 
food  chain:  the  temporary  or  permanent  al- 
teration of  the  climate  of  the  globe,  with 
the  outside  chance  of  "dramatic"  and 
"major"  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the 
atmosphere:  the  pollution  of  the  whole  eco- 
sphere  with  oxides  of  nitrogen:  the  incapaci- 
tation In  ten  minutes  of  unprotected  people 
who  go  out  Into  the  sunlight:  the  blinding  of 
people  who  go  out  Into  sunlight:  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  photosynthesis  in  plants 
around  the  world:  the  scalding  and  killing  of 
many  crops:  the  increase  in  rates  of  cancer 
and  mutation  around  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially In  the  targeted  zones,  and  the  attend- 
ant risk  of  global  epidemics:  the  possible 
poisoning  of  aU  vertebrates  by  sharply  in- 
creased levels  of  Vitamin  D  in  their  skin  as  a 
result  of  increased  ultraviolet  light:  and  the 
outright  slaughter  on  all  targeted  conti- 
nents of  most  human  beings  and  other 
living  things  by  the  initial  nuclear  radiation, 
the  fireballs,  the  thermal  pulses,  the  blast 
waves,  the  mass  fires,  and  the  fallout  from 
the  explosions:  and.  considering  that  these 
consequences  will  all  interact  with  one  an- 
other in  unguessable  ways  and.  further- 
more, are  in  all  likelihood  an  Incomplete 
list,  which  will  be  added  to  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth  Increases,  one  must  conclude 
that  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust  could 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  mankind. 

In  the  end,  then,  as  Schell  points 
out,  a  full  scale  nuclear  exchange  will 
culminate  "in  an  absolute  and  eternal 
darkness  in  which  no  nation,  no  socie- 
ty, no  ideology,  no  civilization,  will 
remain;  in  which  never  again  will  a 
child  be  bom;  in  which  never  again 
will  human  beings  appear  on  the 
Earth,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  re- 
member that  they  ever  did." 

In  citing  Schell's  words  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly 
dramatic  or  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  ra- 
tional consideration  of  this  question 
requires  that  we  understand  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  failure.  It  is  in 
that  context  that  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  bilateral  freeze  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

We  believe  that  negotiations  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  bilateral  freeze 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  en- 
hancing the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Fifth,  passage  of  a  resolution  such  as 
433  and  the  successful  conclusion  of 
negotiations  to  achieve  a  bilateral 
freeze  would  release  resources  which 
could  be  used  to  meet  other  needs. 

Among  other  things,  a  bilateral 
freeze  would  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
complex  and  expensive  MX  missile 
system,  which  would  save  the  United 
States  at  least  $50  billion.  Additional 
cost  savings  would  run  into  the  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

These  resources  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  our  conventional  military 
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forces,  which  in  some  respects  need  to 
be  improved;  to  reduce  projected  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits;  and  to  meet  the 
very  real  and  pressing  human  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

The  continuation  of  the  arms  race 
imposes  heavy  burdens,  particularly 
on  the  most  vulnerable  among  us. 
Today  we  are  reducing  funds  for  pro- 
grams to  immunize  children  so  as  to  fi- 
nance the  weapons  that  may  eventual- 
ly kill  them.  Every  dollar  spent  to 
shelter  a  missile  means  fewer  homes 
for  our  families.  Every  dollar  spent  to 
finance  guidance  systems  capable  of 
reading  enemy  defenses  means  fewer 
schools  where  children  can  learn  to 
read. 

In  short,  passage  of  a  freeze  resolu- 
tion and  the  successful  conclusion  of 
negotiations  would  allow  this  Nation 
to  redirect  its  resources  and  energies 
in  more  positive  ways. 

Sixth,  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
and  the  successful  conclusion  of  nego- 
tiations to  achieve  a  bilateral  freeze 
would  increase  the  credibility  of  our 
efforts  to  persuade  other  nations  to 
forego  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  been  told  that  more  than 
30  developing  nations  now  have  the  ca- 
pability to  produce  nuclear  weapons, 
and  we  know  that  some  of  those  na- 
tions are  moving  forward  rapidly 
toward  this  objective.  As  the  nuclear 
club  expands,  the  dangers  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race  increase.  That 
is  why  the  United  States  has  placed  a 
high  priority  on  curbing  nuclear  pro- 
liferation in  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  those  efforts  have 
been  less  than  successful,  and  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  that  lack  of 
success  has  been  the  perception  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  is  very  serious  about  this 
issue.  Instead,  many  developing  na- 
tions have  concluded  that  the  super- 
powers are  merely  interested  in  ad- 
vancing their  own  positions. 

I  believe  that  the  combined  pressure 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  critical  in  persuading  those 
nations  to  forego  nuclear  weapons.  We 
can  be  successful,  however,  only  if  we 
can  credibly  establish  that  we  have 
taken  meaningful  steps  to  freeze  and 
then  reduce  our  own  arsenals. 

Seventh,  passage  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion and  the  successful  conclusion  of 
negotiations  to  achieve  a  bilateral 
freeze  could  help  to  improve  prospects 
for  arms  control  in  other  critical  areas, 
such  as  in  the  field  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  Mr. 
Speaker.  While  we  would  be  foolish  to 
believe  that  the  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions on  a  bilateral  freeze  would  usher 
in  a  millenium  in  world  affairs,  a 
freeze  would  be  a  vital  first  step  in  a 
long  process.  As  a  resolution  such  as 
433  makes  clear,  a  nuclear  freeze  must 
be  followed  by  efforts  to  reduce  and 


then  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  alto- 
gether. 

Yet,  even  if  we  were  successful  in 
this  objective,  the  arms  race  would 
continue  in  many  other  areas.  There 
are  other  forms  of  warfare  that  could 
prove  equally  destructive  to  the 
human  race,  especially  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

That  is  where  the  confidence  gained 
by  success  in  this  immediate  endeavor 
could  prove  helpful,  and  thus  I  believe 
that  other  possibilities  would  be 
opened  up  if  this  effort  did  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Finally,  passage  of  a  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  would  constitute  a  rejection 
of  the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to 
fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  develop- 
ments in  contemporary  strategic 
thinking  is  the  suggestion  by  some 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  fight  and 
win  a  nuclear  war. 

For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  proposal  submitted  to  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  we  are  told  that  "U.S. 
defense  policies  insure  our  prepared- 
ness to  respond  to  and,  if  necessary, 
successfully  fight  either  conventional 
or  nuclear  war."  The  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recently  put  for- 
ward similar  views,  and  the  revival  of 
the  notion  of  civil  defense  is  predicat- 
ed on  the  same  assumption. 

This  is  a  dangerous  notion,  Mr. 
S[>eaker.  It  attempts  to  give  reassur- 
ance that  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not 
so  bad,  that  nuclear  arms  might  be 
used  successfully,  and  that  our  inter- 
ests might  actually  be  served  by  a  nu- 
clear exchange.  That  is  the  height  of 
folly.  As  Jonathan  Schell  hsis  pointed 
out  in  his  recent  series  of  articles  in 
the  New  Yorker,  and  as  other 
thoughtful  and  responsible  experts 
have  said  before,  the  very  notion  of  a 
successful  nuclear  exchsmge  is  absurd. 
Schell  puts  it  this  way: 

In  the  theoretically  sophisticated  but 
often  humanly  deficient  world  of  nuclear 
strategic  theory,  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  hostilities  In 
itself  assumes  the  collapse  of  every  usual  re- 
straint of  reason  and  humanity.  Once  the 
mass  killing  of  a  nuclear  holocaiist  has 
begun,  the  scruples,  and  even  the  reckon- 
ings of  self-interest,  that  normally  keep  the 
actions  of  nations  within  certain  bounds  will 
by  definition  have  been  trampled  down,  and 
will  probably  offer  little  further  protection 
for  anyone.  In  the  unimaginable  mental  and 
spiritual  climate  of  the  world  at  that  point 
it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  what  force  could  be 
counted  on  to  hold  the  world  back  from  all- 
out  destruction. 

MISDIRECTED  CKITICISIIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  principal 
advantages  that  we  see  to  passage  of  a 
resolution  such  as  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 433.  Perhaps  we  are  wrong.  How- 
ever, we  would  ask  those  who  would 
have  us  continue  down  the  path  we 
have  been  treading  to  show  us  why  we 
are  wrong,  and  why  it  is  in  our  advan- 
tage to  continue  piling  these  weapons 
of  death  one  upon  another. 


Having  discussed  what  we  perceive 
to  be  the  advantages  of  a  bilateral 
freeze,  it  is  equally  important  to  em- 
phasize what  our  proposal  would  not 
entail. 

Our  proposal  does  not  mean  a  blind 
pursuit  of  detente,  or  a  willingness  to 
accept  Soviet  actions  which  are  con- 
trary to  our  interests  and  a  stable 
world.  We  must  be  prepared  to  chal- 
lenge Soviet  misconduct  in  Poland,  Af- 
ghanistan, or  any  other  region  of  the 
world,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  in- 
struments through  which  we  can  do 
that.  Thus,  we  do  not  endorse  a  freeze 
and  reduction  in  nuclear  arms  as  a 
concession  to  the  Soviets,  or  because 
we  like  them.  We  do  so  because  it  is  so 
clearly  in  our  mutual  interest  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  likely  to  remain  in  competi- 
tion for  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
this  will  bring  risks.  Our  Nation  will 
continue  to  bear  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  providing  Western  leadership 
in  this  competitive  context.  However, 
we  believe  that  it  is  preferable  to  do  so 
under  conditions  where  the  very  exist- 
ence of  mankind  is  not  at  stake. 

F\irthermore,  our  proposal  for  a  bi- 
lateral freeze  and  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  to  be  based  on  blind 
trust  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  So- 
viets. Verification  must  be  required  at 
every  stage  of  the  process,  and  verifi- 
cation is  possible.  As  Dr.  Herbert  Sco- 
ville,  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  recently 
put  it:  "Verification  can  no  longer  be 
legitimately  used  as  an  excuse  for  not 
proceeding  with  a  freeze  and  reduction 
agreement."  Dr.  Scoville  went  on  to 
assert  that— 

A  freeze  on  the  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment of  strategic  weapons  systems  can 
be  verified  so  that  we  can  be  confident  that 
any  violation  that  would  significantly  affect 
our  security  would  have  a  high  probability 
of  being  detected. 

Ours  is  not  a  proposal  for  unilateral 
disarmament.  The  freeze  itself  is  a 
matter  of  negotiation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  reductions  that  it  seeks  must 
be  mutual  and  balanced.  They  carmot 
and  should  not  be  designed  to  freeze 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  position  of  permanent  in- 
feriority. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  currently  hold  any  clear  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States  in  nu- 
clear forces  at  this  time.  Indeed,  most 
experts  tell  us  that  the  current  forces 
of  both  sides  are  in  better  balance  now 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 
Some  may  lament  our  lost  superiority, 
but  the  clock  cannot  be  turned  back. 

Any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
obtain  the  kind  of  superiority  that  it 
enjoyed  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
immediate  postwar  world  will  surely 
be  immediately  responded  to  by  the 
Soviets,  which  in  turn  will  provoke  a 
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response  from  us.  Of  course,  this  is 
what  the  arms  race  Is  all  about,  the  il- 
lusory belief  that  in  a  world  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
one  side  or  the  other  can  achieve  a  de- 
cisive advantage  with  a  few  hundred 
or  a  few  thousand  more. 

Finally,  our  proposal  is  neither  naive 
nor  unrealistic.  We  recognize  that 
enormous  difficulties  will  attend  the 
negotiating  process.  We  do  not  expect 
instantaneous  results.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  reached  a  cross- 
roads where  we  must  move  either 
toward  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  toward  the  holocaust  that 
their  use  will  entail.  What  we  are  af- 
firming today  is  that  we  are  prepared 
to  choose  the  path  of  negotiations, 
and  that  we  reject  the  thinking  of 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
a  nuclear  war  is  thinkable,  contain- 
able, and  survivable. 

CONCLU8IOH 

Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  that  we  suc- 
ceed in  controlling  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  avoid  a  catastrophe,  a  future 
historian  may  well  question  how  we  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  come  to  this  point 
In  history,  a  point  where  the  fruits  of 
4Vk  billion  years  could  be  undone  In  a 
matter  of  a  single  hour. 

That  is  the  question  that  I  would 
like  to  address  in  my  concluding  re- 
marks. For  if  we  do  not  understand 
how  we  allowed  ourselves  to  come  so 
far  toward  the  final  holocaust,  we  wiU 
not  be  able  to  summon  the  vision,  the 
energy,  and  the  discipline  to  turn  back 
from  the  path  that  we  have  been  so 
dangerously  treading. 

In  his  recent  series  of  articles  In  the 
New  Yorker,  Jonathan  Schell  has 
drawn  a  profile  that  seems  especially 
relevant  in  describing  the  behavior  of 
this  generation  of  Americans  and  their 
leaders: 

At  present,  most  of  us  do  nothing.  We 
look  away.  We  remain  calm.  We  are  silent. 
We  take  refuge  in  the  hope  that  the  holo- 
caust won't  happen,  and  turn  back  to  our  in- 
dividual concerns.  We  deny  the  truth  that  is 
all  around  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  face  the  truth. 
We  have  had  all  kinds  of  reasons  for 
not  doing  so  before  now.  For  example, 
we  have  said  that  we  can  negotiate 
only  from  a  position  of  superiority,  as 
though  the  power  to  destroy  on  a 
parity  basis  is  not  enough.  Of  course, 
this  has  only  served  to  sustain  and 
perpetuate  the  arms  race. 

In  many  ways  we  have  become  blind- 
ed to  our  real  interests  by  the  lan- 
guage of  technology.  We  have  become 
victims  of  the  tyranny  of  numbers,  not 
recognizing  that  at  some  point  the  dif- 
ference between  300  and  3,000  mega- 
tons is  largely  irrelevant. 

We  have  become  victims  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  experts,  not  recognizing 
that  we  have  abdicated  the  most  fun- 
damental questions  of  life  and  death 
to  a  handful  of  strategic  theoreticians 
who  at  times  seem  completely  out  of 


touch  with  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
Americans. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  metaphys- 
ics of  death.  Mr.  Speaker.  And  thus 
perhaps  my  impressions  seem  naive 
and  unrealistic.  However.  I  think  that 
Oeorge  Kennan  was  on  to  something 
in  his  address  accepting  the  Albert 
Einstein  Peace  Prize  In  Washington  on 
May  19.  1981.  This  is  what  Kennan 
said: 

We  are  confronted  here,  my  friends,  with 
two  courses.  At  the  end  of  one  lies  hope- 
faint  hope,  if  you  will— uncertain  hope, 
hope  surrounded  with  dangers,  if  you  insist. 
At  the  end  of  the  other  lies,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  see.  no  hope  at  all. 

Kennan  concluded  that  address-  by 
reminding  us  that  Albert  Einstein  had 
signed  an  appeal  In  the  final  week  of 
his  life  against  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  One  sentence  in  the 
final  paragraph  of  that  appeal 
simuned  it  all  up.  It  read: 

We  appeal,  as  human  beings  to  human 
beings:  Remember  your  humanity,  and 
forget  the  rest. 

D  1530 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
that  it  was  October  14.  1969:  it  was 
late  In  the  evening  and  this  Chamt>er 
was  crowded.  The  galleries  were 
packed.  We  were  talking  about  the 
Vietnam  situation  at  that  time.  As  I 
look  back  In  history.  I  think  that  was 
the  start  of  the  day  In  which  the  war 
started  to  wind  down.  The  American 
press  covered  it.  The  American  people 
showed  care  and  concern.  There  was  a 
great  change  In  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  at  that  particular 
day  and  hour.  Much  of  It,  I  believe, 
was  the  result  of  our  meeting  that 
evening. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  be  here 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned that  the  fate  of  mankind  is 
threatened  by  a  nuclear  arms  race. 
When  I  came  to  Washington  30  years 
ago.  President  Elsenhower  was  Presi- 
dent in  those  days.  He  observed  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  wrote  I  quote: 

As  of  now,  the  world  la  racing  towards  a 
catastrophe.  Something  must  be  done  to  put 
that  brake  on. 

Since  he  wrote  that,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
amassed  50,000  nuclear  warheads.  It  Is 
said  by  those  who  have  the  knowledge 
that  4,000  nuclear  warheads  could  de- 
stroy the  world. 

What  Is  happening  to  us?  Where  are 
we  going?  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
madness,  I  have  to  ask  myself.  Today, 
nations  have  the  capacity  to  build  the 
bomb.  Today,  we  are  closer  to  the 
finish  of  that  "race  to  catastrophe" 
that  Eisenhower  warned  us  about. 

I  am  happy  to  see  many  Congress- 
men here:  I  am  happy  to  see  Congress- 


man Leach  here.  I  know  in  Massachu- 
setts we  look  at  this  as  the  Markey- 
Conte  resolution.  If  we  are  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  arms  race,  then  the 
thought  and  the  concern  that  we  ex- 
press here  today  will  help  put  the 
brakes  on. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  minority 
leader  here,  the  Republican  leader. 
Bob  Michel.  It  is  time  that  all  of  us  as 
national  officials  stopped  and  thought 
about  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
conflict  and  dedicate  ourselves  to 
taking  those  steps  necessary  to  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  nuclear  war. 

It  has  to  be  about  8  months  ago.  I 
would  say.  that  the  Cambridge  City 
Council,  the  city  In  which  I  live,  and 
one  of  the  prominent  cities  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  city  council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  this.  They  came  in  to 
see  me  at  that  time.  As  It  is  now,  I  was 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
economy,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would 
come  out  with  straightforward  state- 
ments on  the  nuclear  war  issue.  I  said 
to  them: 

Truly,  you  are  the  first  group  that  has 
talked  to  me.  I  have  not  had  anybody  talk 
to  me  about  this  nuclear  problem. 

So,  it  started  in  my  own  backyard, 
and  I  see  It  sweeping  across  the 
Nation:  town  hall  after  town  hall 
meetings.  In  which  we  have  the  purest 
and  the  truest  form  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  there  is  in  the  world; 
little  communities  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts;  yes, 
and  I  see  down  here  In  Virginia,  have 
met  expressing  the  voice  of  the  people 
at  the  ground  level,  their  concern  and 
their  fear  of  a  nuclear  race  and  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  war. 

I  see  Al  Gore  here,  an  able,  talented 
young  Congressman,  whom  I  admire 
and  respect.  I  know  the  work  he  has 
done  on  his  own  proposal  to  translate 
a  freeze  Into  a  concrete  approach,  with 
arms  limitation  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  approach  will  place 
Initial  emphasis  on  reduction  of  those 
weapons  that  pose  the  greatest  Imme- 
diate threat  to  peace. 

I  know  that  In  my  heart  and  in  my 
mind  and  my  Judgment  and  my  years 
of  experience,  I  think  that  that,  too.  is 
an  excellent  idea. 

I  had  Dr.  Helen  Calderscot  in  my 
office  the  other  day,  a  woman  who  has 
dedicated  her  life  to  medicine  and  the 
field  of  children  In  this  country  of 
ours.  She  has  been  associated  with  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  for  so 
many  years,  and  she  has  taken  time 
off  from  her  position  and  put  together 
the  film,  "The  Last  Epidemic."  Today, 
we  showed  that  film  on  the  House  tel- 
evision system,  and  today  a  si}ecial 
order  raises  the  issue  of  nuclear  war  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a 
graphic  and  in  a  somber  way.  This 
issue  should  be  raised  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  raised  because  it  is  truly  a 
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deeply  felt  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  this  program  is  now 
sweeping  across  America.  Why?  Be- 
cause Americans  want  something  to 
make  more  secure  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children.  The  President 
and  the  Congress  bear  no  more  solenrn 
responsibility  than  protecting  the  lives 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  Their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  all  mankind  are 
at  stake.  Unless  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  stopped,  we  will  not  be  meeting  the 
responsibility  that  Is  ours. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Markey- 
Conte  resolution  will  provide  the  vehi- 
cle to  stop  this  arms  race,  and  that  by 
adopting  It  we  will  be  choosing  the 
path  of  life,  not  the  path  of  catastro- 
phe and  annihilation. 

And  so.  I  am  delighted  to  see  fellow 
Members  on  the  floor.  This  Is  an  Issue 
of  great  concern  to  this  Nation  of 
which  every  one  of  us  has  a  responsl- 
biUty  for. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  pro- 
found remarks,  and  I  jield  at  this  time 
to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MICHEL). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding 
to  permit  me  to  Join  with  the  rest  of 
our  colleagues  In  making  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  public  debate  on 
nuclear  arms  freeze. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  list  what  I  feel 
are  the  five  major  principles  that 
should  be  at  the  heart  of  any  proposal 
for  nuclear  arms  freeze. 

First,  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
the  major  issue  confronting  the  world 
today  Is  not  the  possession  of  nuclear 
arms  by  the  United  States,  but  the  de- 
fense and  preservation  of  freedom.  If 
freedom  cannot  l)e  defended  through 
any  other  means  but  the  possession  of 
a  nuclear  deterrent  by  the  United 
States,  the  possession  of  such  a  deter- 
rent Is  a  political  and  moral  imperative 
on  our  part. 

The  current  debate,  as  I  see  it,  is  be- 
tween those  who  think  freedom  can  be 
protected  without  a  credible  nuclear 
deterrent  on  our  part,  and  those  who 
believe— and  I  am  one  among  them— 
that  such  a  deterrent  is  necessary 
unless  and  until  the  Soviet  Union 
poses  no  nuclear  threat. 

Any  freeze  proposal  that  would 
place  the  United  States  in  a  position  in 
which  our  deterrent  capability  would 
not  be  credible  is  in  Itself  a  direct 
threat  to  peace. 

Second,  any  nuclear  freeze  must  be 
truly  verifiable.  Mere  adherence  to  pro 
forma  "verification"  Is  not  enough. 
The  verification  procedure  has  to  be 
one  that  can  actually  do  the  Job  of 
verifying  a  freeze  on  arms  reduction. 

Third,  any  freeze  that  would,  as  a 
part  of  its  inherent  structure,  deny  us 
the  right  to  build  a  B-1  or  the  MX  or 
the   Trident   is   not   acceptable.   The 


Hatfield-Kennedy  freeze  proposals 
clearly  fall  into  this  category. 

Fourth,  any  freeze  that  does  not 
either  directly  or  indirectly  confront 
the  problems  of  the  imbalance  of  con- 
ventional forces  now  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  worthless. 

Fifth,  any  freeze  proposal  based  on 
the  false  idea  that  the  United  States  Is 
currently  engaged  in  something 
termed  an  "arms  race"  is  worthless, 
because  it  is  not  dealing  with  reality. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  for  10  years  or 
more  been  outbuilding,  outspending  us 
in  the  strategic  nuclear  field.  What 
kind  of  "race"  Is  it,  I  ask.  when  one 
contestant  stops  or  even  moves  back- 
ward while  the  other  races  ahead  at 
full  speed?  I  do  not  call  that  a  race.  I 
call  that  a  rout. 

American  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons,  far  from  being  the  scourge  of 
mankind,  has  for  a  generation  been 
the  only  thing  that  has  stood  between 
us  and  those  bent  on  world  domina- 
tion. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  the  potential 
of  nuclear  war  reduced.  I  think  that 
equal  reductions  and  proper  verifica- 
tion over  a  period  of  time  could  at 
least  address  one  danger  we  face.  But 
to  say  that  our  possession  of  nuclear 
arms  Is  In  Itself  a  threat  is  uninformed 
and  dangerous. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  every  nuclear 
weapon  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  to- 
morrow morning,  Soviet  tanks  could 
easily  overrun  Europe  within  a  couple 
of  days.  Let  us  face  it,  as  It  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  ignore. 

Possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  United  States  at  this  moment  in 
history  is  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing nuclear  war.  This  means  that  if  we 
are  going  to  proceed  with  nuclear  arms 
reduction,  such  reductions  have  to  be 
very,  very  carefully  considered.  The 
kind  of  freeze  I  favor  would  have  to  re- 
quire strict  equality  and  Irrefutable 
verification  procedures. 

A  nuclear  freeze  proposal  for  the 
sake  of  a  freeze  is  not  acceptable.  We 
are  not  engaging  in  some  social  fad  or 
Ideological  fashion.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  future  of  freedom. 

A  nuclear  freeze  proposal  based  on 
hysteria,  cowwdice,  fear,  pacifist 
dogma,  misguided  enthusiasm,  or  geo- 
political Ignorance  Is  unacceptable. 

Not  all  of  those  who  cry,  "peace, 
peace,  peace,"  know  how  to  bring  it 
about,  I  see  signs  of  unreality  and  dan- 
gerous hysteria  and  fear  among  some 
of  the  advocates  of  a  freeze,  and  that 
road  can  only  lead  to  war. 

Making  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  realizes  we  have  a  credible  nu- 
clear and  conventional  deterrent  to  Its 
warmaklng  power  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  war.  Any  freeze  proposal  that 
keeps  that  principle  In  mind  In  one  I 
can  accept  »nd  one  the  American 
people,  in  my  Judgment,  will  also 
accept. 


Let  me  conclude  with  the  words  of  a 
man  whose  love  of  freedom  and  peace 
cannot  be  doubted.  This  is  what  he 
said  about  the  need  for  a  deterrent: 

I  have  always  held  the  view  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  depends  upon  the  ac- 
cumulations of  deterrents  against  the  ag- 
gressor, coupled  with  a  sincere  effort  to  re- 
dress grievances. 

So  said  Winston  Churchill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  October  5, 
1938.  Unfortunately,  those  remarks 
and  comments  were  not  heeded  by  his 
countrymen  at  the  time.  WiU  those  in 
the  United  States  who  are  caught  up 
in  the  same  hysteria  that  blinded  Eng- 
land during  the  thirties  force  us  to 
make  the  same  dreadful  mistake? 

Those  who  will  not  learn  from  histo- 
ry are  condemned  to  relive  it. 

Those  are  the  thoughts  I  felt  I  had 
to  give  as  my  contribution  here,  recog- 
nizing full  well  that  they  may  be  at 
odds  with  many  of  the  statements  that 
will  be  made  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  But  this  is  a  very,  very  serious 
matter.  I  believe  that  statements  from 
both  sides  and  Inbetween  have  got  to 
be  adequately  expressed,  because  this 
Is  a  matter  of  grave,  grave  concern. 

Lest  there  be  any  mistake  about  it,  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  American 
people  know  there  are  many  sides  to 
this  equation  before  we  can  find  the 
right  solution. 

D  1545 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  with  great  attention  because  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  or 
not  to  Join  in  this  Resolution  434  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  debate,  and  I 
agree  with  what  the  minority  leader 
has  said.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution  would  meet 
with  the  gentleman's  approval: 

The  resolution  states:  "As  an  imme- 
diate strategic  arms  control  objective, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should: 

"(a)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race;" 

I  take  it  there  would  1t)e  no  objection 
to  that  part  of  the  language? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Right. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  second  one, 
though,  refers  to  the  freeze,  and  it 
states:  "Decide  when  and  how  to 
achieve  a  mutual  verifiable  freeze  on 
the  testing,  production  and  further  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles and  other  delivery  systems;" 

Now,  as  I  read  that  language,  that 
would  not  Inhibit  the  United  States 
from  deploying  the  intermediate 
system  that  NATO  has  pending  ob- 
taining a  commitment  from  the  Sovi- 
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ets  to  start  a  freeze.  Would  the  gentle- 
man disagree  with  that  interpretation 
of  this  language? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No.  I  think  that  I 
could  characterize  it  as  such.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  question. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  So  that  if  the 
resolution  means  only  to  decide  when 
and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual  verifiable 
freeze  and  does  not  inhibit  this  tempo- 
rary step  the  administration  Is  consid- 
ering, then  this  resolution  itself  would 
not  inhibit  the  administration  from 
proceeding  as  it  is  seeking  to  do  today? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  surely  think 
not. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrleld  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  once  said  that 
"people  in  the  long  run  are  going  to  do 
more  to  promote  peace  than  are  gov- 
ernments. Indeed,  I  think  that  people 
want  peace  so  much  that  one  of  these 
days  governments  had  better  get  out 
of  their  way  and  let  them  have  it."  In 
the  growing,  active  popular  support 
for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  I  believe 
we  are  seeing  Ike's  prediction  come  to 
pass— and  that  the  choice  for  us  here 
in  Congress  is  either  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  or  to  help  the  movement  along 
by  making  its  program  our  own. 

The  debates  we  are  having  over  the 
freeze  are.  in  large  part,  technical 
ones — as  they  have  to  be.  But  as  we 
discuss  the  freeze,  we  need  to  under- 
stand that  our  deliberations,  and  the 
positions  we  take  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  will  be  seen  for  what  they  are  by 
the  public.  The  public  may  not  follow 
in  detail  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  debates 
about  counterforce  weapons  and  insta- 
bility in  the  arms  race,  but  people  do 
have  a  gut  level  understanding  of 
what  the  issues  are  all  about— they  un- 
derstand, even  if  some  of  us  will  not 
face  it.  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
growing  more  irrational  and  dangerous 
day  by  day,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  halt  the  obscene  es- 
calation of  new  weaponry  have  not 
succeeded,  and  may  not  even  be  de- 
signed to  succeed. 

Even  though  people  may  not  be  able 
to  lay  out  in  detail  all  capabilities  of 
the  new  generation  of  weapons  which 
we  are  about  to  develop— the  MX,  the 
Trident  II  missile,  the  Pershing  II  mis- 
sile—people do  understand  that  we  are 
not  made  more  secure  by  building 
these  weapons  designed  for  nuclear 
war  fighting.  They  understand  that 
something  is  amiss  when  we  continue 
to  rush  ahead  in  developing  weapons 
which  everyone  acknowledges  it  would 
be  better  not  to  deploy  at  all.  It  is  the 
great  virtue  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  proposal  that  it  deals  seriously 
with   the   threat   posed   by   the   new 


stage  of  the  arms  race— the  race  in  de- 
stabilizing, counterforce  weapons.  And 
it  does  so.  not  only  by  prohibiting  the 
deployment  of  new  weapons,  but  also 
by  prohibiting  further  flight  testing  of 
weapons  already  deployed.  If  we  are 
concerned  about  the  "window  of  vul- 
nerability" in  which  the  Soviets  are 
theoretically  able  to  wipe  out  our  land 
based  missiles,  we  should  embrace  the 
freeze,  because  the  halt  to  flight-test- 
ing means  that  the  accuracy  of  Soviet 
missiles,  and  the  confidence  which 
Soviet  military  planners  may  have  in 
them,  will  decline  progressively,  year 
by  year. 

The  administration's  criticisms  of 
the  freeze  ring  very  hollow  in  light  of 
this  standard  of  achievement  set  by 
the  freeze  proposal.  To  derogate  the 
freeze  for  failing  to  achieve  reductions 
in  the  first  step,  while  willfully  ignor- 
ing the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a 
halt  is  simply  not  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly. The  administration's  approach 
rings  especially  hollow  when  its  own 
strategy  of  building  up  first  and  freez- 
ing later  is  compared.  One  of  the  main 
motives  for  the  freeze  campaign  is  the 
well-founded  impression  that  the 
President's  "two-track"  strategy  of 
building  up  while  seeking  reductions  is 
more  than  a  little  imbalanced— that 
the  buildup  track  is  a  superhighway 
while  the  negotiating  track  is  a  cow- 
path. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
view  that  the  administration  feels  so 
threatened  by  the  freeze  proposal,  pre- 
cisely because  it  has  little  hope  that 
its  own  approach  to  arms  control  will 
succeed.  In  its  public  pronouncements, 
the  administration  seems  unfortunate- 
ly more  concerned  to  shift  the  onus 
for  the  likely  failure  of  arms  control 
onto  the  Soviets  than  it  does  to  seek 
out  the  grounds  for  a  feasible  and 
useful  agreement.  And  in  criticizing 
the  freeze,  as  well  as  other  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  the  administration 
only  multiplies  the  widespread  distr\ist 
of  its  intentions  by  presenting  distort- 
ed assessments  of  the  nuclear  balance 
which  prevails  today— when  it  claims, 
groundlessly,  that  the  Soviets  are  far 
ahead  in  "hard-target  kill"  capability, 
or  that  the  Eurostrategic  balance  is 
900  to  nothing. 

The  administration  has  to  under- 
stand the  immense  credibility  gap 
which  is  rapidly  beginning  to  open  up 
before  It  on  this  issue.  No  one  is  going 
to  swallow  arguments  which  take 
pieces  of  the  nuclear  balance  entirely 
out  of  context,  which  grossly  under- 
state the  capabilities  of  our  own  cur- 
rent forces,  and  which  ignore  the 
greater  vulnerability  of  the  Soviets  to 
preemptive  attack  from  our  own  accu- 
rate, counterforce  missiles.  To  say  that 
we  must  go  ahead  with  our  entire, 
$200  billion  strategic  building  program 
before  we  are  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
a  freeze  with  the  Soviets  at  a  level  of 
parity  is  simply  nonsense.  The  admin- 


istration's approach  on  this  issue 
simply  confirms  our  worst  fears— that 
this  administration  is  committed  to 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  war 
fighting  capability,  and  does  not  want 
arms  control  to  get  in  the  way— that, 
as  Art  Buchwald  put  it.  too  many 
people  in  this  administration  "treat 
nuclear  war  as  if  it  were  the  World 
Series." 

Other  criticisms  of  the  freeze,  from 
other  quarters,  deserve  to  be  taken 
more  seriously— those,  for  example,  by 
James  Woolsey  and  by  Harold  Brown. 
Ultimately,  when  thinking  through 
their  conunents  on  the  freeze,  howev- 
er, one  is  left  with  the  impression  that 
they  remain  wed  to  the  strategic  pro- 
gram of  the  Carter  administration, 
and  cannot  break  away  from  a  need  to 
justify  that  program,  even  though  its 
time  is  past.  Mr.  Woolsey.  for  example, 
criticizes  the  freeze  because  it  fails  to 
allow  us,  and  also  the  Soviets,  to 
deploy  a  new  "survivable"  land  based 
missile  system:  that  it  prevents  us 
from  making  Improvements  to  our 
bomber  force  or  to  our  submarine's  in 
order  to  overcome  a  possible  large  in- 
vestment by  the  Soviets  in  strategic 
air  defense  or  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare; and  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
little  incentive  to  reduce  weaponry 
once  our  strategic  programs  are  frozen 
in  place.  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Woolsey's 
inventory  of  objections  to  the  freeze 
what  he  has  in  mind  in  its  place:  Air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  bombers  to 
foil  Soviet  air  defenses,  more  Trident 
submarines  to  make  antisubmarine 
warfare  efforts  more  difficult,  contin- 
ued development  of  our  own  "first 
strike"  weapons,  to  give  the  Soviets  an 
incentive  to  reduce  their  own,  and.  the 
centerpiece  of  the  program,  the  MX 
missile  deployed  on  giant  missile  drag 
strips  in  Utah  and  Nevada.  Arms  con- 
trol is  reduced  to  an  aid  in  "managing" 
the  nuclear  balance— it  becomes  a  way 
of  preserving  our  investment  in  the 
MX  in  the  face  of  relatively  easy 
Soviet  measures  to  overwhelm  it. 

Now,  this  approach  is  a  serious  one, 
and  in  many  ways,  it  is  laudable.  It  has 
a  logic  to  it.  and  it  is  not  the  all  too 
common  bumper-sticker  logic  that  can 
be  written  on  a  naphJn.  or  even  on  a  3- 
by-5  card.  Instead,  it  is  the  kind  of 
logic  which  is  reducible  to  a  series  of 
briefing  slides  for  presentation  to  a 
President  like  Jimmy  Carter— it  is  an 
elegant  technical  solution  to  a  com- 
plex political  problem.  In  short  it  is 
unrealistic.  It  Is  unrealistic  because  we 
are  not  going  to  dig  up  the  southwest- 
em  deserts  for  the  sake  of  a  Rube 
Goldberg  missile  deployment  scheme: 
it  is  unrealistic  because  we  cannot  gen- 
erate active  public  support  for  arms 
control  when  arms  control  Is  reduced 
to  an  "MX  preservation  treaty";  and  it 
is  unrealistic,  finally,  because  in  the 
name  of  creating  Incentives  for  arms 
control,  it  goes  full  speed  ahead  with 
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development  of  the  very  destabilizing 
weapons  which  we  are  most  concerned 
to  avoid  deploying.  Those  of  us  who 
are  genuinely  committed  to  an  end  to 
the  madness  of  this  new  stage  of  the 
arms  race  need  to  do  better,  and  we 
need  to  be  more  realistic  politically  as 
well  as  technically. 

Mr.  Woolsey's  specific  objections  to 
the  freeze  do  not,  I  believe,  stand  up. 
The  freeze  makes  our  existing  land- 
based  missiles  more  survivable,  by  ban- 
ning missile  testing  and  degrading  the 
accuracy  of  the  Soviet  force.  It  does 
not  prevent  the  Soviets  from  investing 
more  in  air  defense  systems,  or  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  efforts,  but  I  don't 
believe  either  of  those  paths  would 
pay  off  for  them.  Soviet  air  defenses 
would  be  the  first  target  of  our  mis- 
siles In  a  war,  so  that  bombers  would 
be  flying  In  against  a  system  badly 
damaged  and  of  at  best  uncertain  ef- 
fectiveness. No  one  claims  that  the  So- 
viets are  on  the  verge  of  the  kind  of 
breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare technology  which  they  would 
need  in  order  to  threaten  our  existing, 
longer  range  submarine-launched  mis- 
sile force.  The  Soviet  Incentive  for  re- 
ductions would  be  the  same  as  our 
own— the  insanity  of  maintaining  a 
balance  of  terror  from  which  neither 
side  can  possibly  gain  any  advantage. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  committed 
to  progress  In  limiting  nuclear  weap- 
ons should  forget  the  prescriptions 
which,  unfortimately,  have  failed  us  in 
the  past,  and  instead,  join  in  endorsing 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  proposal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  has 
expired. 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  truly  a  historic 
debate  we  are  conducting  today  in  the 
U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  Not 
since  1969,  when  the  country  was 
going  through  the  agony  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  has  the  House  conducted  a 
debate  such  as  the  one  we  are  engaged 
in  today. 

Thirteen  years  ago  this  House  talked 
about  a  wsu*  in  a  small  country  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Today  we  talk  about 
global  war— a  war  that  would  end  civi- 
lization as  we  know  it. 

The  subject  we  are  addressing  today 
is  the  ultimate  subject. 

We  can  debate  in  this  Chamber  the 
condition  of  the  economy.  But  if  the 
silos  are  emptied,  there  will  be  no 
economy. 


We  can  argue  for  this  social  program 
and  that  social  program.  But  after  nu- 
clear war,  there  will  be  no  society. 

We  can  have  one  foreign  policy  initi- 
ative after  another.  But  if  the  war- 
heads explode  the  entire  international 
order  and  structure  will  be  dismem- 
bCT-ed. 

I  commend  Representatives  Jim 
Leach  and  Matthew  McHugh  and  the 
staff  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law  for  organizing 
this  debate.  It  is  long  overdue. 

Representatives  Conte,  Bingham, 
and  I  have  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  House  calling  on  the  superpowers 
to  freeze  their  nuclear  arsenals  and 
begin  cutting  back. 

So  far,  160  Members  of  the  House 
have  cosponsored  this  resolution.  A 
similar  resolution,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hat- 
field, has  attracted  more  than  20  co- 
sponsors  in  that  Chamber. 

But  this  discussion  today  is  not  the 
result  of  this  resolution.  No.  this  meas- 
ure is  part  of  a  much  larger  movement 
gaining  strength  in  the  country.  That 
movement  has  a  clear  and  simple  mes- 
sage: Enough  is  enough.  The  arms 
race  must  be  halted  before  we  blow 
ourselves  off  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
The  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  super- 
powers must  be  reduced,  and  reduced 
drastically. 

Why  has  the  public  suddenly  turned 
itself  toward  nuclear  arms  control  and 
disarmament?  Because  the  public  is 
afraid. 

The  American  people  want  a  strong 
defense,  but  they  are  afraid  that  the 
$1.7  trillion  arms  buildup  of  the 
Reagan  administration  heats  up  an 
arms  race  where  nobody  wins. 

They  do  not  want  nuclear  war,  but 
they  hear  talk  of  nuclear  warning 
shots  from  their  Secretary  of  State 
and  limited  nuclear  war  in  Europe 
from  their  President. 

They  do  not  want  other  countries  to 
acquire  nuclear  bombs  but  they  see 
nuclear  trade  policies  from  the  admin- 
istration that  show  that  proliferation 
win  be  none  of  its  business. 

All  across  the  country,  religious 
leaders,  business  executives,  lawyers, 
doctors,  college  students,  and  local  leg- 
islators, to  name  a  few,  are  organizing 
to  demand  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  one  initiative  gaining  momen- 
tum nationwide  is  the  proposal  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
freeze  their  nuclear  arsenals. 

So  far.  more  than  a  million  people 
have  signed  freeze  petitions. 

In  California,  a  compaign  is  under 
way  to  place  a  referendum  on  the  No- 
vember State  ballot  calling  for  a 
freeze.  The  campaign  has  collected 
about  a  half  million  signatures. 

Nuclear  freeze  groups  have  sprung 
up  in  43  States  and  279  congressional 
districts.  The  Massachusetts.  Oregon, 
and  New  York  legislatures  have  passed 


freeze  resolutions.  More  than  160  Ver- 
mont towns  have  voted  to  support  the 
freeze. 

These  are  not  people  who  want  the 
United  States  to  lay  down  its  arms. 
They  are  not  advocating  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

They  are  people  with  commonsense. 
They  are  people  who  want  both  sides 
to  stop  the  arms  race. 

The  Conte-Markey-Blngham  resolu- 
tion is  a  response  to  that  common- 
sense  appeal. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  super- 
powers to  halt  the  arms  race. 

It  calls  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production  and  further  de- 
plojmtient  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles and  other  delivery  systems. 

It  calls  on  the  superpowers  to  then 
begin  major,  mutual  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions in  their  nuclear  arsenals. 

Yes,  there  will  have  to  be  some  give 
and  take  at  the  negotiating  table.  Be- 
cause of  differences  in  both  sides'  de- 
ployment cycles,  deciding  on  how  to 
draw  the  line  on  testing,  production 
and  deployment  and  figuring  out  how 
to  cut  back  on  the  weapons  will  cer- 
tainly keep  the  negotiators  busy. 

Yes,  the  process  of  implementing  a 
freeze  will  be  arduous  and  detailed. 
But  we  have  no  choice  but  to  begin 
that  process.  For  time  is  running  out. 
The  arms  race  is  getting  out  of  con- 
trol. 

The  overkill  the  two  superpowers 
have  amassed  defies  any  rational  justi- 
fication. The  weapons  States  now  have 
more  than  50,000  nuclear  weapons 
with  a  total  explosive  power  equal  to  1 
million  Hiroshima  bombs.  One  Posei- 
don submarine  has  enough  warheads 
to  cause  30  million  fatalities  in  the 
Soviet  Union^jnore  than  it  suffered  in 
all  of  World  War  II.  In  Europe  alone, 
the  United  States  has  one  nuclear 
weapon  for  every  50  soldiers.  Just  200 
of  the  some  9.000  strategic  warheads 
in  the  U.S.  arsenal  would  destroy 
every  major  city  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  now  the  American  public  is 
being  told  this  overkill  is  not  enough. 
The  administration  wants  to  build 
17,000  more  bombs  over  the  next  15 
years. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
ploying or  producing  a  new  generation 
of  weapons  •  •  •  deadly  weapons  like 
the  Soviet  SS-18  and  the  American 
MX  missile  that  Improve  each  sides' 
ability  to  knock  out  the  other's  mis- 
siles in  a  nuclear  exchange  and  will 
put  a  hair  trigger  on  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

Both  sides  are  taking  technological 
leaps  in  the  research  and  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  will  make  it 
more  difficult  to  negotiate  arms  con- 
trol treaties. 
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George  Kennan  once  said  that  "the 
nuclear  bomb  is  the  most  useless 
weapon  ever  invented.  It  can  be  em- 
ployed to  no  rational  purpose." 

But  now  we  hear  dangerous  talk 
from  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon  about 
using  nuclear  weapons. 

We  hear  talk  of  waging  a  nuclear 
war  rationally,  of  employing  nuclear 
weapons  as  instruments  of  foreign 
policy. 

We  hear  this  laughable  statement 
from  Mr.  T.  K.  Jones,  a  Deputy  Under- 
secretary over  at  DOD,  who  says  that, 
"Everybody's  going  to  make  it  if  there 
are  enough  shovels  to  go  around."  His 
plan  is  for  each  American  to  "dig  a 
hole,  throw  3  feet  of  dirt  on  top."  So 
"it's  the  dirt."  we  are  told,  "that  does 
it." 

We  read  in  the  paper  today  that 
President  Reagan  plans  to  spend  $4.2 
billion  on  a  program  to  relocate  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  public  in  case 
of  a  threat  of  nuclear  war.  Not  only 
would  this  be  a  waste  of  money,  such  a 
program  would  dangerously  delude 
the  public  into  thinking  it  can  survive 
a  nuclear  holocaust  and  win.  When 
the  bombs  explode,  there  will  be  no 
winners. 

While  the  administration  professes 
that  it  wants  to  deter  nuclear  war,  it  is 
pursuing  policies  and  developing  weap- 
ons that  could  push  us  into  a  nuclear 
war. 

We  must  now  realize  that  spending 
more  money  on  more  nuclear  weapons 
merely  buys  us  more  trouble. 

Our  resolution  has  received  quite  a 
bit  of  criticism  recently. 

That  criticism  reached  a  low  point 
with  this  ad  from  the  College  Republi- 
can National  Committee  which  is  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  The  ad  sajrs,  "The  Soviet 
Union  Needs  You!  Support  a  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Freeze." 

To  imply,  as  this  ad  does,  that  the 
160  Representatives  who  have  cospon- 
sored  our  resolution— 22  of  whom  are 
Republicans— to  imply  that  they  are 
preaching  Moscow's  line  is  an  affront 
to  their  integrity  and  intelligence. 

To  imply  that  Rev.  Billy  Graham 
and  Averell  Harriman  and  the  more 
than  300  prominent  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations across  the  country  who 
have  endorsed  this  resolution  are 
Communist  sympathizers  does  a  mon- 
umental disservice  to  people  who  are 
committed  to  the  security  of  America. 

I  also  wish  the  administration  would 
expend  as  much  energy  stopping  the 
arms  race  as  it  has  attacking  our  reso- 
lution. 

The  administration  claims  that  our 
resolution  would  freeze  the  United 
States  into  a  disadvantaged  position 
with  the  Soviets. 

That  is  not  true. 

Each  side  has  advantages  over  the 
other  in  certain  weapons  systems.  But 
overall,  there  exists  a  balance  of  im- 


balances between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. 

When  administration  critics  talk 
about  a  disadvantaged  position,  I 
would  ask  them  which  position  they 
would  rather  have: 

The  Soviets?  They  have  no  bomber 
fleet  to  speak  of.  Their  subs  are  noisy 
and  easy  to  detect.  And  more  than 
three-fourths  of  their  missiles  sit  in 
vxilnerable  land-based  silos. 

Or  would  they  rather  be  in  the 
American  position?  Half  our  missiles 
are  in  invulnerable  submarines.  More 
than  one-fourth  are  on  intercontinen- 
tal bombers.  And  we  lead  the  Soviets 
in  warheads:  9.000  to  7.000. 

The  Russians  are  not  10  feet  tall.  We 
do  a  great  disservice  to  our  defense 
posture  when  we  claim  we  are  weaker 
than  the  Soviets.  The  fact  is  we  have 
more  than  enough  firepower  to  reduce 
the  Soviet  Union  to  rubble.  They 
know  it.  We  know  it.  The  American 
public  knows  it.  And  it  is  about  time 
the  administration  knows  it. 

The  administration  claims  that  our 
resolution  cannot  be  verified. 

That  is  not  true. 

A  freeze  and  reduction  in  both  sides' 
nuclear  armaments  can  be  verified  so 
each  side  be  confident  that  violations 
affecting  our  national  security  would 
be  detected.  In  fact,  verification  would 
be  much  easier  if  we  freeze  now  and 
reduce  the  stockpiles  than  if  we  heat 
up  the  arms  race  and  try  to  negotiate 
reductions,  as  the  administration  pro- 
poses. If  we  have  a  massive  arms  build- 
up, as  the  administration  advocates, 
we  will  end  up  with  more  nuclear 
weapons  that  will  be  harder  to  verify 
when  we  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  administration  claims  that  our 
resolution  undercuts  the  negotiations 
in  Eiirope. 

That  is  not  true. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  been  playing  to  the 
gallery  In  their  negotiations  over  a  few 
thousand  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
Meanwhile  the  question  of  how  we  cut 
back  on  the  50,000  warheads  stockpile 
worldwide  remains  ignored.  Obviously, 
the  Brezhnev  proposal  for  a  freeze  in 
intermediate-range  missiles  In  Europe 
is  Inadequate.  But  Instead  of  rejecting 
that  proposal  out  of  hand,  as  the 
Reagan  administration  has  done,  we 
should  challenge  the  Soviets  to  freeze 
and  reduce  all  nuclear  arms. 

Finally,  we  now  hear  that  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  endorse  a  so-caUed  freeze 
resolution  In  the  Senate  sponsored  by 
Senators  Jackson  and  Warnxr. 

That  is  not  good  enough,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Jackson-Wamer  resolution  calls 
for  a  long-term  freeze.  In  other  words, 
it  says: 

Let  us  build  Just  a  few  thousand  more 
weapons,  then  let's  talk  about  freezing  the 
arsenala.  Let  us  deploy  the  MX.  the  B-1 
bomber  and  ground-launched  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  DolssOes,  then  well  stop. 


It  Is  the  same  old  tired  line  the 
American  public  has  been  hearing 
from  Its  leaders  for  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. Just  let  us  complete  the  arms 
race  and  then  we  will  talk  about  disar- 
mament. 

It  will  not  wash. 

The  arms  race  caji  never  be  complet- 
ed. When  we  build  more,  they  build 
more.  When  we  MIRV,  they  MIRV. 
When  we  build  the  cruise  missile,  they 
will  build  the  cruise  missile.  And  the 
arms  race  will  never  end. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  ex- 
cuses. They  are  tired  of  being  fed  this 
baloney  that  we  must  arm  to  disarm. 
They  are  afraid  of  all  this  talk  from 
the  Reagan  administration  about  nu- 
clear waring  shots,  about  nuclear  pro- 
liferation being  none  of  our  business, 
and  about  a  limited  nuclear  war  in 
Europe. 

They  want  the  arms  race  to  stop. 

D  1600 

Mr.  McHUGH.  First  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  {VLr. 
Markkt),  who  has  been  one  of  the  key 
initiators  and  leaders  in  this  effort  and 
who  is  really  doing  the  country  a  great 
service. 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DowNry). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  as  well.  I 
think  for  all  of  the  technical  argu- 
ments that  one  hears  against  the 
freeze,  they  are  far  overwhelmed  by 
the  initiative  to  begin  a  process  of  dis- 
cussion and  to  recognize,  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out.  the  pace  of  technolo- 
gy is  far  surpassing  negotiation,  and 
that  we  are  entering  a  period  where 
we  will  have  dangerous  weapons  sys- 
tems that  will  put  us  in  a  position  with 
the  Soviets  where  they  will  have  to 
use  their  nuclear  arsenal  or  lose  it  in  a 
period  of  a  crisis.  That  is  something 
that  is  unconscionable  and  unaccept- 
able. 

I  want  to  add  one  other  point  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 
We  have  an  agreement,  the  SALT 
agreement,  that  limits  the  number  of 
warheads,  that  limits  the  number  of 
launchers.  That  has  been  negotiated 
for  7  years.  This  Is  what  we  should  be 
talking  about  in  conjunction  with  the 
freeze. 

If  we  were  to  ratify  SALT  and  to  put 
it  In  fuU  force  and  effect  as  a  treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  required  to 
reduce  by  250  the  number  of  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  that  it  has.  They  are 
aging  vehicles,  but  without  SALT,  rati- 
fication of  SALT,  they  do  not  have  to 
do  that. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  the 
Members  who  have  asked  for  this  spe- 
cial order.  It  is  timely;  it  is  necessary, 
and  the  process  must  begin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  beat  around 
the  bush. 
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If  the  Reagan  administration  has  its 
way,  there  will  be  no  arms  control. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  his  fellow  advocates 
of  arms  decontrol  have  been  in  office 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  have  pro- 
duced nothing  more  than  hollow  hyp- 
ocritical hype. 

Their  one  purported  arms  control 
"effort"— the  intermediate-range  zero 
option  of  last  November— was  not  seri- 
ous arms  control;  it  was  a  Madison 
Avenue  propaganda  gesture  designed 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  one- 
upping  the  Russians. 

If  the  administration  produces  a 
fake  strategic  arms  limitation  position 
to  go  with  its  fake  intermediate  arms 
limitation  position,  this  too  will  be 
purely  puerile  pusillanimous  propa- 
ganda. 

The  astounding  thing  is  that  every- 
thing I  have  Just  said  is  openly  con- 
fessed by  high  administration  officials. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  read  the  newspa- 
pers. Here,  for  example,  is  the  front 
page  of  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

We  read  there  that  Ronald  Reagan 
will  endorse  gradual  reductions  in  nu- 
clear weapons  "in  an  apparent  move  to 
ease  growing  concern  about  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war." 

We  read  that  administration  offi- 
cials privately  told  the  Post  that  their 
main  aim  is  to  prevent  Brezhnev  from 
scoring  a  propaganda  coup.  We  read 
that  Reagan  wants  to  counter  the 
polls  showing  how  the  American 
people  regard  him  as  insensitive  to  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  I  can  say  could 
condemn  this  administration  more 
than  its  own  words. 

Here  we  have  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem humanity  has  faced  at  any  time  in 
its  history— the  problem  of  survival  in 
the  face  of  the  increasing  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  Here  we  have  the  American 
people  finally  waking  up  to  the  gravity 
and  urgency  of  the  problem.  Here  we 
have  the  American  people  demanding 
real  substantive  arms  control  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

And  what  does  Ronald  Reagan  do? 
He  treats  nuclear  war  as  a  Hollywood 
image  problem.  His  openly  declared 
objective  is  not  to  achieve  arms  con- 
trol, but  to  con  the  American  people 
into  thinking  he  is  doing  it. 

Are  he  and  his  people  concerned 
that  they  produce  a  good  arms  control 
plan,  one  that  can  lead  to  an  agree- 
ment that  wiU  promote  peace? 

No,  they  are  not.  They  are  con- 
cerned only  that  they  treat  the  Image 
of  the  problem.  They  are  trying  to 
devise  a  sugar  pill  so  sweet  It  will  fool 
the  patient  into  thinking  it  Is  curing 
his  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  are  listening,  I 
tell  you  it  will  not  work.  The  American 
people  are  not  stupid.  You  are  about 
to  find  out  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  and  you  are 
losing  your  ability  to  fool  a  majority 
of  the  i>eople  any  of  the  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  recognize  reality. 
We  have  a  President  who  has  never 
supported  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment. He  opposed  the  test  ban  treaty, 
he  opposed  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  He 
has  filled  all  relevant  policy  positions 
with  men  of  similar  views.  The  freeze 
is  a  good  idea,  and  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  it  in  a  moment.  But  It  re- 
quires Mr.  Reagan's  cooperation  to  ne- 
gotiate it  and  get  the  Russians  to  sign 
it.  It  requires  the  cooperation  of 
Caspar  Weinberger,  Alexander  Haig, 
Eugene  Rostow,  Richard  Prele,  and 
Richard  Burt.  We  have  as  much 
chance  of  getting  real  arms  control 
out  of  this  bunch  as  we  do  of  teaching 
relativity  theory  to  a  chimpanzee.  If 
we  have  to  rely  on  this  bunch  to  nego- 
tiate and  sign  a  treaty,  there  will  be  no 
arms  control  until  1985. 

SALT  II 

Let  us  look  at  the  price  we  are 
paying  already. 

Let  us  look  at  what  Mr.  Reagan  has 
accomplished  by  refusing  to  ratify 
SALT  II. 

First.  He  has  given  the  Soviet  Union 
250  additional  strategic  weapons.  250 
ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  bombers.  All 
armed  with  nuclear  warheads.  Free. 

If  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Reagan,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  by  now  have 
blown  up  250  ICBM  silos,  cut  up  mis- 
sile submarines  carrying  a  total  of  250 
missile  tubes,  cut  up  250  strategic 
bombers,  or  some  combination  of  the  3. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  were  serious  about 
arms  reduction,  he  would  ratify  SALT 
II.  Granted,  250  is  not  a  very  large  re- 
duction, but  it  is  250  better  than  he 
has  been  able  to  get  on  his  own. 

Second.  Mr.  Reagan  has  thrown 
away  the  Nation's  hopes  for  a  surviv- 
able  ICBM.  By  faUing  to  ratify  SALT 
II,  he  has  given  the  Soviets  license  to 
deploy  as  many  ICBM  warheads 
agninst  us  as  they  like.  He  has  thereby 
doomed  to  failure  any  ICBM  basing 
mode  relying  on  numbers  of  shelters, 
and  nobody  seriously  expects  him  to 
come  up  with  an  alternative.  Super- 
hard  sUos  have  already  been  aban- 
doned, the  airborne  system  is  a  laugh- 
ingstock. ABM  Is  Inherently  low  confi- 
dence, and  deep  basing  Is  too  slow  for 
the  current  counterforce  plans.  So  Mr. 
Reagan  has  no  MX  basing  that  will 
work.  He  may  not  know  It— he  may 
not  even  know  what  MX  is— but  the 
Air  Force  knows  it,  you  and  I  know  it, 
and  the  Russians  know  it. 

Third.  He  has  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
develop  and  test  all  the  new  missiles 
they  want. 

Fourth.  He  has  permitted  them  to 
develop  and  deploy  equipment  for 
rapid  reload  of  cold-launch  ICBM 
silos.  SALT  II  would  have  prevented 
this.  Frankly,  rapid  reload  probably 
would  not  work  In  any  case,  but  he  has 
denied  us  the  insurance  SALT  II 
would  have  provided. 


I  could  go  on  about  Mr.  Reagan's  na- 
tional security  deficiencies,  but  now  I 
want  to  say  something  nice  about  him. 

By  failing  to  ratify  SALT  II,  by  seek- 
ing arms  without  end,  by  talking 
bUthely  of  limited  war,  by  filling  his 
top  slots  with  dilettantes,  he  has  done 
the  world  a  great  favor. 

He  has  scared  the  American  people. 
He  hsis  scared  them  strongly  and 
deeply.  He  has  scared  the  people  of 
Western  Eiirope  as  well.  People  who 
never  thought  much  about  the  specter 
of  nuclear  war  are  now  staring  it  in 
the  face.  They  do  not  like  what  they 
see.  They  are  demanding  action,  real 
substantive  arms  control. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  Mr. 
Reagan  is  going  to  give  them  the 
action  they  demand,  and  I  suspect  this 
will  be  his  political  undoing.  Neverthe- 
less, he  will  have  performed  a  valuable 
public  service  by  scaring  the  people 
into  their  wits.  I  suspect  history  will 
thank  him  for  it.  In  any  case,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  him. 

THE  FREEZE 

Now  let  US  discuss  the  freeze. 

Today  I  am  endorsing  a  bilateral  ne- 
gotiated freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deplojmient  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Since  this  is  not  a  decision  I  have 
made  lightly  or  without  considerable 
thought,  I  am  going  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  review  the  argimients  for  and 
against  and  why  I  have  concluded 
that,  on  balance,  the  freeze  should 
have  the  support  of  every  American 
who  cares  about  the  survival  of  his 
country. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  freeze;  how  it  will 
help  national  security. 

First  and  most  importantly,  a  testing 
freeze  would  lower  confidence  in  the 
reliability  of  existing  weapons  on  both 
sides.  This  would  have  only  a  negligi- 
ble Impact  on  the  ability  of  either  side 
to  deter  aggression  by  threat  of  coim- 
tervalue  retaliation,  but  it  would  dev- 
astate the  ability  of  either  side  to  con- 
duct a  high-confidence  disabling  coun- 
terforce first  strike.  Therefore,  it 
would  radically  decrease  the  incentive 
for  either  side  to  resort  to  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  crisis.  This  is,  or 
should  be,  the  fundamental  objective 
of  all  our  strategic  forces. 

I  recognize  that  the  stabilizing  effect 
of  weapon  unreliability  is  not  the  most 
obvious  thing  in  the  world,  and  may 
nin  counter  to  the  intuitive  assump- 
tions held  by  many  of  us.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  result  of  my  calculations  and 
my  discussion  with  various  experts,  I 
am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that 
low  confidence  in  weapon  reliability  is 
stabilizing,  and  that  a  freeze  on  testing 
would  in  time  produce  this  low  confi- 
dence. 

Second,  a  testing  freeze  would  pre- 
vent destabilizing  new  technologies 
from  being  brought  to  the  point  at 
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which  they  would  be  militarily  useful. 
These  include  depressed-trajectory 
ballistic  missiles,  highly  accurate  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles,  ter- 
minally-guided or  satellite-guided  re- 
entry vehicles,  and  highly  fractionated 
MIRV  missiles,  as  well  as  future  desta- 
bilizing technologies  which  cannot  yet 
be  predicted. 

These  two  advantages  alone  make 
the  freeze  a  strategic  planner's  dream. 
Their  benefits  are  so  immense  they 
simply  wash  away  any  criticism  that 
can  be  made.  Among  other  things, 
they  enable  the  freeze  to  close  the 
window  of  theoretical  ICBM  vulner- 
ability, and  to  do  it  at  zero  cost.  The 
Reagan  administration,  in  contrast, 
plans  to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  ludicrous  schemes  which  in  the 
end  will  not  save  the  ICBM's  and  will 
be  abandoned. 

Thus,  when  administration  official 
talk  describes  the  freeze  as  locking  the 
United  States  into  a  position  of  inferi- 
ority, they  are  simply  demonstrating 
the  shallowness  of  their  own  grasp  of 
the  strategic  equation. 

Third,  a  deployment  freeze  would 
save  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
txjth  sides,  particularly  in  the  mid  and 
late  1980's. 

Fourth,  a  freeze  would  permit  more 
survivable  basing  modes,  including  qui- 
eter submarines  for  example,  if  these 
become  necessary. 

DISAOVAMTAGES  OF  THX  IltZIZX 

At  the  same  time,  the  freeze  has  cer- 
tain problems  we  should  not  ignore.  It 
is  these  problems  which  have  prevent- 
ed my  earlier  endorsement  of  the 
freeze. 

First,  there  is  verification  of  a  freeze 
on  production.  I  am  dubious  that  this 
can  be  done,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
small  items  including  cruise  missiles 
and  nuclear  warheads. 

Second,  there  is  the  fact  that  some 
new  types  of  weapons,  barred  by  the 
freeze,  are  stabilizing.  For  example, 
new  generation  tactical  nuclear 
bombs,  which  will  self-destruct  with- 
out exploding  if  a  terrorist  or  other 
unauthorized  person  attempts  to  use 
them  or  extract  the  nuclear  material, 
are  preferable  to  the  present  weapons 
which  can  be  used  by  any  technically 
competent  person  who  gains  posses- 
sion of  one.  My  study  of  the  issues  has 
also  convinced  me  that  a  small  number 
of  other  nuclear  weapons,  including 
the  Trident  I  missile,  the  air-launched 
cruise  missile,  and  the  enhanced-radi- 
ation/reduced-blast  warhead,  are  sta- 
bilizing in  that  they  deter  war  more 
than  they  incite  it.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  it  would  be  better  if  these 
weapons  were  built  to  replace  older, 
less  stabilizing  weapons. 

Third,  some  aspects  of  the  testing 
freeze  may  be  unworkable  and  unverl- 
fiable.  I  do  not  think,  for  example, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  prohib- 
it flight  testing— that  is,  training 
flights— of  manned  bombers.  And  I  am 


dubious  of  the  verlfiabllity  of  cruise 
missile  testing. 

THE  BALAHCE 

I  am  not  entirely  comfortable  with 
the  prospect  of  supporting  a  proposi- 
tion with  which  I  am  not  In  total 
agreement. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  that, 
while  a  weapon  or  a  military  strategy 
may  be  bristling  with  defects  and  still 
survive,  an  arms  control  proposal  must 
be  perfect  to  have  any  hope  at  all. 

I  am  also  afraid  that  the  freeze 
movement  can  be  co-opted  and  de- 
fused. It  is  possible,  for  example,  for 
the  Reagan  administration  to  pretend 
to  take  up  the  freeze,  and  to  throw  It 
on  the  negotiating  table  Intact.  When 
the  Russians  find  some  particular 
aspect  of  it  troublesome,  as  no  doubt 
they  will,  Mr.  Reagan  could  then  come 
back  to  us,  say  "See,  I  tried,"  and  hap- 
pily proceed  with  his  plan  of  unfet- 
tered arms  buildup.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, I  must  admit  that  this  is  unlikely 
to  happen.  Mr.  Reagan  and  company 
are  not  that  subtle.  Their  response  to 
date  has  been  crude  and  politically  in- 
competent. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  attempted  to  accuse 
the  freeze  sponsors  of  taking  their  cue 
from  Moscow.  Mr.  Weinberger  has 
sought  to  associate  them  with  gay 
rights.  The  fact  that  our  adversaries 
are  driven  to  such  gutter  politics 
should  encourage  us  all.  With  enemies 
like  this,  we  have  to  be  doing  some- 
thing right.  If  you  are  flying  with  the 
eagles,  you  can  expect  the  chickens  to 
cluck. 

If  this  were  the  extent  of  the  admin- 
istration's response,  we  could  simply 
shrug  it  off.  But  Mr.  Reagan  has  gone 
further.  He  has  rejected  the  freeze  t)e- 
cause,  he  says,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  He  says  he  wants  reductions, 
not  just  a  freeze. 

It  is  tempting  to  dismiss  this  argu- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  the  total 
number  of  people  who  believe  it  would 
fit  Into  a  telephone  booth.  But  sup- 
pose we  take  Mr.  Reagan  at  his  word. 
Suppose  we  say  he  sincerely  wants  a 
reduction.  In  this  case  his  course  Is 
clear: 

He  can  ratify  SALT  II. 

Since  he  will  not  do  this,  we  can  con- 
clude, without  much  surprise,  that  his 
professed  Interest  In  arms  reduction  Is 
a  sham. 

We  need  a  freeze.  It  would  do  more 
for  the  life  expectancy  of  everyone  In 
this  room  than  any  other  act  any 
nation  could  take. 

We  want  a  freeze.  The  polls  show 
three  out  of  four  Americans  favor  it. 
But  Congress  cannot  negotiate  a 
treaty.  It  has  to  t)e  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  we  have  a  President  who  re- 
fuses to  do  what  survival  requires,  our 
only  recourse  is  to  replace  him.  We 
will  have  to  wait  2^  years  before  this 
can  be  done,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  will 
have  that  long.  Perhaps  I  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  James  Watt 


here,  although  the  big  event  I  have  on 
my  mind  Is  somewhat  less  joyous  than 
the  one  he  contemplates. 

In  any  case,  real  action  on  arms  con- 
trol will  not  begin  until  1985.  and  we 
have  a  long  hard  road  between  here 
and  there. 

But  today  we  have  made  a  good 
start. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Before  yielding 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  I  would  like  to  make  one  quick 
comment  and  that  relates  to  the  quo- 
tation of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts of  a  newspaper  advertisement 
placed  by  the  Republican  College 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
this  Member  and  many  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  associate 
with  the  particular  point  of  view  taken 
by  the  Republican  College  Committee. 
The  freeze  issue,  as  well  as  arms  con- 
trol In  general,  is  a  bipartisan  concern. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate my  friend  from  Iowa  yielding  and 
also  appreciate  my  friend  from  New 
York  yielding.  I  agree  with  previous 
statements  to  the  effect  that  this  Is  a 
healthy  discussion  and  should  not  be 
approached  on  the  basis  of  either  par- 
tisanship or  hostility. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Nuclear  arms 
control  is  the  single  most  important 
issue  facing  the  world  today.  The 
question  before  us  is  not  whether  it  Is 
advisable  to  reduce  our  nuclear  arse- 
nals in  a  mutual,  balanced,  and  verifia- 
ble manner  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
rather  how  best  can  this  goal  be  ac- 
complished. The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  started  off  on  the  right  foot. 
Their  zero  option  for  Intermediate 
range  missiles  is  a  solid  move  toward 
peace  and  stability. 

Nuclear  arms  control  talks  are  the 
most  complicated  of  negotiations.  The 
weapons  are  highly  sophisticated,  as 
are  the  means  of  verification.  But  the 
negotiations  are  not  a  thing  unto 
themselves.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not 
merely  a  question  of  balancing  Soviet 
nuclear  forces  with  NATO's  nuclear 
forces.  The  reasons  for  possessing  vari- 
ous types  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be 
considered.  For  example,  It's  well  and 
good  to  generally  propose  a  significant 
reduction  in  our  arsenals.  But  how 
does  such  a  proposal  fit  in  with  our 
overall  defensive  commitments. 

Specifically,  would  not  complete 
elimination  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  leave  our  forces  vulner- 
able to  the  overwhelming  numerical 
superiority  of  Warsaw  Pact  conven- 
tional forces?  Those  forces  presently 
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outnumber  NATO  forces  by  several 
times  in  troops,  tanks,  aircraft,  and  ar- 
tillery. Surely  a  decision  to  reduce  our 
tactical  nuclear  forces  would  require 
some  type  of  conventional  offsetting 
action  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  beyond  re- 
duction of  their  own  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  the  strategic  weapons  area,  we 
must  again  understand  that  solutions 
are  not  as  simple  as  merely  agreeing  to 
a  freeze  followed  by  reductions.  For 
example,  we  now  know  that  our  land- 
based  ICBM's  are  extremely  vulnera- 
ble to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  It  Is  this 
fact  that  motivated  both  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations  to  find  an 
alternative  solution  such  as  the  MX 
missile.  We  also  know  that  our  B-52's 
are  unlikely  to  penetrate  Soviet  air- 
space and  deliver  their  nuclear  bombs 
on  their  designated  targets.  The  Soviet 
air  defense  has  Improved  dramatically 
in  the  last  decade  and  is  capable  of 
shooting  down  our  subsonic  bombers 
of  1950's  vintage.  That  leaves  us  with 
our  nuclear  submarine  forces— the 
highly  effective  third  leg  of  the  triad. 

Now,  suppose  a  freeze  were  put  In 
place  tomorrow.  First,  that  would 
mean  no  B-1  bomber  to  replace  the  in- 
effective B-52.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  B-52  suffered  great  losses  trying 
to  penetrate  Hanoi  airspace  10  years 
ago.  Today,  against  the  Soviets,  they 
would  be  a  joke. 

Second,  the  cruise  missile  could  not 
be  deployed  on  B-52's  since  their  de- 
ployment would  be  inconsistent  with  a 
freeze  agreement.  Third,  I  already 
mentioned  that  the  land-based  system 
is  vulnerable.  But  not  to  worry,  we  still 
have  a  safe  submarine  force.  Right? 
Not  necessarily.  Improved  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  electronics 
may  negate  our  advantage  within  a 
few  years.  If  such  a  breakthrough 
occurs  in  this  area,  which  Is  clearly 
outside  of  the  nuclear  arms  negotia- 
tions, then  our  entire  triad  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  So,  rather  than  creating  a 
more  stable  environment  in  which  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  war  is  diminished, 
negotiations  could  become  highly  de- 
stabilizing if  they  are  not  carefully  ad- 
dressed. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Congress, 
while  approaching  nuclear  weapons 
talks  with  a  commendable  objective  in 
mind,  has  underestimated  the  com- 
plexity of  the  negotiations.  I  fully  en- 
dorse the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals  and 
lessen  the  posslblity  of  war.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  congressional  efforts  to 
force  a  freeze  on  present  systems 
eliminate  the  President's  flexibility 
which  Is  needed  to  address  a  host  of 
intricate  issues  and  interrelated  con- 
cerns. To  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown,  wh}ch  appeared  in  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post,  "A  con- 
gressional endorsement  (of  a  freeze) 
would    carry    some    major    risks.    Its 


effect  is  to  put  pressure  on  the  United 
States,  but  not  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  displace  or  draw  attention  away 
from  more  specific  and  effective  arms 
control  proposals." 

I  believe  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  which  country  is  marginally  ahead 
by  a  few  nuclear  warheads,  but  how 
much  leverage  can  the  President  exert 
to  force  the  Soviets  to  make  meaning- 
ful long-term  reductions  in  a  balanced 
and  verifiable  manner  that  will  con- 
tribute to  our  longrun  security. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  such 
congressional  discussions  on  nuclear 
weapons  reductions  are  healthy  and 
represent  the  deep  concerns  of  every 
responsible  American.  We  must  real- 
ize, however,  that  Congress  cannot 
successfully  negotiate  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Only  the  executive  branch  is  author- 
ized under  the  Constitution  to  do  so, 
and  only  that  branch  is  in  a  position 
to  evaluate  all  of  the  possible  alterna- 
tives Involved  In  such  an  endeavor.  By 
telling  the  administration  what  It 
should  and  should  not  do,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  tying  the  administra- 
tion's hands  in  dealing  with  the  Sovi- 
ets and  wrongfully  assuming  that  435 
Members  of  the  House  and  100  Sena- 
tors, looking  at  the  issues  occasionally, 
are  somehow  in  a  better  position  to 
assess  precisely  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  prepared  to  accept.  Mind  you,  there 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  expressing  our 
general  concern  over  the  issue,  but  it 
would  be  wholly  inappropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  set  forth  specific  negotiat- 
ing proposals. 

The  administration's  proposal  of  a 
zero  option  for  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear missiles  Is  a  solid  move  toward 
peace  and  stability. 

Of  course  the  Soviets  have  initially 
rejected  it.  Since  they  already  have  de- 
stabilized the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  by  targeting  300  S-20's  on 
Western  Europe,  it  Is  only  natural 
that  they  would  call  for  a  freeze  that 
preserves  their  advantage.  The  closer 
NATO  gets  to  deploying  our  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missiles,  the  more  rea- 
sonable the  Soviets  will  become  in  ne- 
gotiating real  reductions  in  their  SS- 
20's.  A  freeze  at  this  time  would 
remove  the  Incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
make  concessions. 

One  need  only  observe  recent  histo- 
ry to  understand  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  make  concessions  unless  they  are 
forced  Into  It.  In  the  1960's  we  pro- 
posed that  neither  side  deploy  an 
ABM  system.  The  Soviets  scoffed  at 
our  proposal  and  immediately  started 
deploying  their  own  system.  Only 
when  President  Nixon  approved  an 
American  ABM  system  as  a  counter- 
weight did  the  Soviets  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  Later,  during  the 
1970's,  the  Soviets  developed  and  de- 
ployed the .  backfire  bomber,  several 
new  generations  of  fighter-bombers, 
they  greatly  expanded  their  nuclear 


submarine  fleet,  deployed  300  SS-20 
intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles, 
and  deployed  a  new  generate  of 
ICBM's.  Clearly  the  unilateral  freeze 
which  the  United  States  imposed  upon 
itself  during  the  1970's  was  not  recip- 
rocated by  the  Soviet  Union.  History 
demonstrates  that  unless  challenged 
with  offsetting  systems  in  the  West, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  seek  to  obtain 
overwhelming  superiority. 

If  I  can  leave  my  colleagues  with  one 
thought,  let  it  be  this.  The  535  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  concerned  with 
this  issue  cannot  possibly  negotiate  an 
effective  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  do  have  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people  to 
represent  their  concerns  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  matter,  we  also  have  an 
obligation  to  let  our  country's  negotia- 
tors have  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  best  possible  agreement 
they  can.  To  do  that  they  need  flexi- 
bility. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  I  introduced 
along  with  Congressman  Lagomarsino 
on  March  24.  The  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion follows.  I  invite  other  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  295. 
H.  Con.  Res.  295 

Concurrent  resolution,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  engage 
in  substantial,  equitable,  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions of  their  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
manner  which  would  contribute  to  peace 
and  stability. 

Whereas  President  Reagan,  on  November 
18,  1981.  stated  that  the  United  States  "will 
seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms  which  would  result  in  levels 
that  are  equal  and  verifiable"; 

Whereas  the  Congress  also  urged  the 
President  to  seek  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  reductions  in  strategic  arms: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  already 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  Geneva  a 
Treaty  embodying  dramatic  reductions  in 
nuclear  forces:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring),  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  seek  substantial  reductions  in 
strategic  nuclear  arms  that  will  result  in 
lower  levels  of  forces  that  are  equal,  verifia- 
ble, and  stabilizing.  To  achieve  this  goal  the 
United  States  should  begin  the  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  continue  its 
efforts  in  the  ongoing  negotiations  In 
Geneva  to  seek  Soviet  agreement  to  the 
mutual  elimination  of  longer  range,  land- 
based,  intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  comments  thoughtfully 
made. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  important  discussion.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  most  important  kind  of  discussion 
that  any  of  us  ever  have  as  Represent- 
atives. 

It  was  incredible  to  read  in  this 
morning's  paper  that  there  are  actual- 
ly people  downtown  at  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  that 
are  busily  putting  together  a  plan  to 
move  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  American 
public,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  good  to  have  people 
thinking  about  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war.  George  Kennan  has  remind- 
ed us  that  we  do  not  like  to  think 
about  It.  we  invent  all  sorts  of  ration- 
alizations to  avoid  dealing  with  the 
possibility  of  destruction  because  it 
makes  us  sick  to  think  about  it.  But  he 
also  points  out  that  not  thinking 
about  it  is  a  much  more  serious  kind  of 
sickness. 

So  while  those  people  downtown 
may  be  actually  mulling  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  war.  the  astound- 
ing thing  is  that  they  actually  think 
we  can  survive  it  as  a  people. 

It  is  good  to  have  this  discussion,  to 
talk  about  how  close  we  actually 
might  be  to  blowing  ourselves  up. 

We  must  also  note,  however,  that 
there  are  just  a  handful  of  Members 
here  today.  We  must  admit  that  this  is 
not  unusual  in  a  debate  about  arms. 

How  many  people  take  part  in  actual 
debates  on  defense  budgets  in  this 
body?  How  many  people  are  usually  in 
the  Chamber  when  we  talk  about 
weaponry  that  is  so  destructive  that  it 
boggles  our  minds?  How  many  of  the 
435  Members  of  the  House  and  the  100 
people  in  the  other  body  actually  take 
a  serious  interest  in  learning  about  the 
arms  budget? 

We  all  know  the  answer.  Most  of  our 
colleagues  run  for  cover  when  a  de- 
fense budget  reaches  the  House  floor. 
We  leave  our  fate— and  worse,  the  fate 
of  the  people  we  represent— in  the 
hands  of  what  Roszak  called  the 
regime  of  experts,  the  people  who 
invent  weapons  and  promote  them  as 
instruments  of  peace. 

What  the  millions  of  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  nuclear  freeze  are  saying 
is.  enough  is  enough.  They  are  not 
saying  that  they  all  want  to  be  in  the 
negotiating  room  to  hammer  out  a 
treaty.  They  are  not  saying  that  arms 
reduction  can  be  accomplished  solely 
through  the  freeze  campaign.  They 
su-e  not  denying  that  arms  reduction  is 
a  tricky  business,  a  complicated  effort. 
They  are  not  even  saying  that  we 
should  not  in  some  ways  defer  to  ex- 
perts in  these  areas. 

But  they  are  saying  that  for  too  long 
the  voice  of  sanity  has  been  muffled. 
Sometimes  you  can  make  this  issue  too 
complicated,  you  can  suggest  that  the 
average  person  has  no  useful  ideas 
about  it. 

The  nuclear  freeze  campaign  is  so 
important  t>ecause  it  allows  the  voice 


of  reason  to  enter  the  arms  debate.  It 
is  also  crucial  as  a  confidence-builder 
for  citizens  across  our  country.  So 
many  people  are  turned  off,  so  many 
people  are  cynical,  even  alienated 
from  the  system.  So  many  people  are 
saying  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  in  the  political  arena. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement  shows 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  things  done. 
Look  at  the  impact  this  effort  has  had 
already,  even  on  people  like  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  have  made  a  career  out 
of  talking  tough  on  this  issue,  of 
preaching  superiority  rather  than 
parity  and  bilateral  arms  reduction. 

The  concern  about  the  arms  race  Is 
now  beginning  to  overshadow  the  cold 
war  view  that  elevates  the  Soviets  to 
the  position  of  invincibility.  It  is  a 
foolish,  paranoid  approach  that  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviets  have  such  a 
marvelous  machine,  that  they  build 
things  better  than  we  do.  that  they 
have  built  a  t)etter  war  machine  than 
we  have.  The  irony  of  the  hardliners* 
position  is  that  It  pays  such  deference 
to  the  Soviets,  it  bows  down  to  their 
technology. 

What  we  are  saying,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  the  entire  world  community  is 
losing  the  arms  race.  Look  at  the  num- 
bers. In  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
alone.  The  numbers  for  the  MX.  for 
additional  nuclear  warheads,  for  the 
B-1  bomber. 

Our  friends  who  continue  to  push 
any  and  every  kind  of  weapons  system 
should  be  aware  that  some  of  us  are 
not  simply  going  to  abstain  from  de- 
bates on  arms  in  this  Chamber.  Some 
of  us  are  not  going  to  accept  a  43-per- 
cent increase  in  spending  on  nuclear 
forces,  as  we  see  in  the  1983  budget, 
without  fighting  it.  Some  of  us  are  not 
prepared  to  sit  silently  by  while  a  6- 
year,  $222  billion  program  to  enhance 
our  nuclear  war  fighting  capability  is 
rammed  through  this  Congress. 

This  is  not  something  that  repre- 
sents stability.  This  is  not  something 
that  can  be  called  hope  for  the  future. 
But  we  will  not  win  our  battle  to  get 
the  superpowers  into  serious  arms  re- 
duction talks  unless  we  move  on  all 
fronts. 

It  Is  nice  that  a  few  of  our  colleagues 
are  here  today  talking  about  this 
issue.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
also  be  here  when  defense  budgets  are 
considered.  We  need  to  get  the  defense 
debate  on  the  level,  get  it  to  where  it 
is  on  the  merits,  not  based  on  some 
hysterical  view  of  what  the  Soviets  are 
or  are  not  doing.  We  need  to  push  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  to  face  the 
issue  of  arms  squarely,  not  to  suggest 
to  us  that  we  are  threatened  on  every 
front,  by  every  weapon  that  is  devel- 
oped, by  every  move  the  Soviets  make. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  avoid 
destruction  of  the  planet.  This  might 
be  a  good  beginning.  It  is  an  enlighten- 
ing and  useful  discussion.  Or  it  might 


just  be  another  late  afternoon  collo- 
quy among  well-meaning  Members  of 
this  body  that  results  in  no  policy 
changes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a 
bit  earlier.  I  think  this  is  a  healthy 
dialog.  It  is  important  to  debate  this 
issue.  There  are  many  sincere  and 
honest  people  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned at>out  the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 
who  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH).  and  who  want  to  participate 
in  this  debate  and  dialog.  It  need  not 
be  hostile  and  it  can  be.  I  think,  help- 
ful to  the  American  people. 

To  that  end  I  would  like  to  take  part 
in  the  debate.  I  appreciate  so  much 
the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  alerting  me  to  what  is  happen- 
ing today,  his  personal  call  to  me.  and 
his  deep  and  abiding  concern  about 
peace  and  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions of  arms. 

I  have  and  share  that  same  goal  for 
this  country  and  for  the  world,  an^  it 
is  to  that  end  that  I  address  myself 
briefly  in  this  debate. 

Let  me  say  as  I  begin  that  I  have  sat 
here  on  the  floor  throughout  the 
whole  discussion  so  far.  I  listened  to 
our  distinguished  minority  leader.  Bob 
MiCHKL,  talk  about  this  Issue.  He  made 
same  rather  strong  and  cogent  state- 
ments, with  which  I  generally  agree. 
He  said  in  calling  me  a  little  bit  earli- 
er, that  he  wanted  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  he  has  endorsed  the  resolu- 
tion that  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
CARwry  of  New  York,  which  I  think  in 
the  other  body  is  caUed  the  Nunn- 
Wamer-Jackson  resolution.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskxt)  pointed  out  a  little  bit 
earlier,  there  are  different  approaches 
under  consideration,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  among  them. 

So  Bob  asked  me  If  I  would  for  the 
record  make  sure  that  the  record  re- 
flects that  he  endorses  the  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CARifXT)  and  Nunn- Warner- Jackson. 
He  does  not  endorse  the  language  of 
the  Conte-Markey  resolution. 

But  he.  as  do  I.  appreciates  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Meml)ers  on  the 
floor  in  bringing  this  to  a  debate. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  value  the  gen- 
tleman's approach  because  it  seems  to 
me  the  subject  Is  so  Important  that  we 
would  benefit  If  we  could  tone  down 
the  antagonism  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  perhaps  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  l^ARianr). 

As  I  understand  this  resolution,  it 
does  not  seek  to  Intrude  on  the  admin- 
istration's current  negotiations  with 
the    Soviet    Union    with    respect    to 
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either  the  emplacement  of  missiles  in 
NATO  or  forgoing  that  replacement. 

Before  I  try  to  Interpret  the  remarks 
of  our  minority  leader.  Mr.  Michel,  to 
that  point,  let  me  ask  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution,  if  I  may.  because  it 
could  very  materially  affect  my  own 
views:  Is  it  not  correct,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  a  question  to  the 
sponsors,  \s  it  not  correct  that  this  res- 
olution seeks  to  do  no  more  than  to 
"decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutually  verifiable  freeze  on  the  test- 
ing, production,  and  further  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  warheads?" 

Is  that  not  the  plain  language  of  the 
resolution? 

This  does  not  seek  to  inhibit  the  ad- 
ministration's negotiations  at  the 
present  time,  does  it? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  No,  it  certainly  does 
not. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  We  all  support  nego- 
tiations. The  real  question  I  think  is,  is 
there  a  meaningful  commitment,  and 
we  certainly  hope  there  is.  But  cer- 
tainly this  effort  is  not  designed  in 
any  sense  to  Inhibit  negotiations. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  will  not  take  any  further  part  of 
the  gentleman's  time.  But  In  that  con- 
text, It  seems  to  me  the  House  today  is 
performing  at  the  very  highest  of  our 
obligations  to  the  American  people  in 
that  we  are  not  waiting  for  specific 
votes  to  react  to;  we  are  discussing  a 
long-range  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  entire  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  move  toward  a 
mutually  verifiable  freeze. 

As  I  imderstand  the  resolution, 
there  is  no  need  for  recriminations  on 
either  side  on  this  point  about  the  ad- 
ministration's goals. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  agree  on  that.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments. 
But  it  is  my  impression  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  433  does  intrude 
somewhat  on  the  President's  efforts, 
and  it  is  to  that  end  that  I  intend  to 
make  some  remarks. 

The  President  said  on  March  16, 
1982.  that— 

To  preserve  peace,  to  insure  it  for  the 
future,  we  must  not  Just  freeze  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  arms,  we  must  reduce  the  ex- 
orbitant level  that  already  exists. 

My  problem  with  the  resolution  is 
that  it  implies  that  the  first  goal 
should  be  to  immediately  freeze  forces 
at  existing  levels,  rather  than  to  im- 
mediately begin  negotiation  toward  a 
reduction  in  armaments.  If  we  were  to 
pass  this  resolution,  we  would  be  or- 
dering our  strategic  arms  control  pri- 
orities to  seek  a  freeze  first,  and  only 
then  seek  reductions.   I  believe  that 


such   a  course,   far  from  making  us 
more  secure,  would  endanger  peace. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  a  halt  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  agree  with 
this  objective.  We  want  to  halt  the 
race.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  minority  leader,  that  race  has 
been  rather  one-sided  for  the  last  10 
years.  The  United  States  has  stopped 
racing  while  the  Soviets  have  pressed 
on.  Some  of  what  this  I*resldent  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  repair  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  our  negotiation 
posture  by  allowing  this  one-sided 
arms  race  take  place  over  the  past  10 
years.  I  remember  President  Kennedy 
saying  one  thing  pertinent  to  this 
debate. 

D  1615 

He  said  there  is  one  thing  worse 
than  an  arms  race,  and  that  is  losing 
it. 

That  is  not  Just  a  cliche. 

While  we,  virtually  froze  our  weap- 
ons buildup  in  the  1970's,  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  freeze,  they  did  not 
match  the  unilateral  restraint  of  the 
United  States.  They  built  and  expand- 
ed and  deployed  and  produced  and  did 
the  technological  research  and  devel- 
opment that,  frankly,  puts  this  coun- 
try in  somewhat  of  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, an  imbalance  that  would  be  per- 
petrated by  a  weapons  freeze  today. 

It  is  to  that  concern  that  I  would 
speak  today,  again  at)sent.  hopefully, 
the  rhetoric  of  Inflammatory  state- 
ments. And  I  again  want  to  state  that 
I  appreciate  what  is  being  done  here 
today. 

Let  me  make  one  other  general  his- 
torical reference.  It  was  in  1949  when 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  spoke  at  MIT. 
He  pointed  out  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
Nazi  onslaught  and  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  had  consolidated  its  military  oc- 
cupation of  Eastern  Europe  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreements  after  the  war. 
It  was  only  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
United  States  possessing  an  atomic 
bomb  that  kept  the  Soviet  Union  from 
moving  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Western  Europe. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  built  nuclear  weapons  for  one 
reason  only:  to  deter  war  and  preserve 
the  peace.  Hopefully,  they  will  sit  on 
their  launchers  ad  infinitimi,  because 
the  measurement  of  the  utility  of  a 
nuclear  deterrent  is  that  it  is  never 
used. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  put  this  debate  in  per- 
spective, and  not  tell  the  American 
people  or  especially  the  yoimg  people 
in  this  country  that  their  peace  has 
been  won  simply  out  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
past  35  years.  I  think  you  could  safely 
say  that  despite  aU  of  the  mistakes  we 
might  have'  made  in  foreign  policy, 
and  despite  the  gap  that  exists  be- 
tween the  promise  of  this  country  and 


the  performance  of  us  frail,  human, 
political  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  the  strength  of  this  country  has 
been  responsible  for  the  peace  and 
freedom  we  have  known.  And  in  this 
effort,  our  country  has  set  a  remarka- 
ble record  of  trying  to  hold  out  a  hand 
of  negotiation  and  a  hand  of  friend- 
ship, if  you  will,  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  joining  us  to  work  toward 
those  goals. 

To  the  extent  that  this  debate  con- 
tributes toward  that  end  as  well,  I  wel- 
come it  most  warmly.  But  all  that 
some  of  us  are  trying  to  suggest  is  that 
we  ought  to  slow  the  rhetoric  down  a 
little  bit,  and  look  at  specific  proposals 
in  more  measured  terms.  To  the 
extent  that  I  am  not  measured  in  my 
comments,  I  will  now  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Market)  to  remind  me  of 
some  of  my  hyperboles. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Well,  I  think  that 
nothing  is  more  inflammatory  than  to 
leave  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  that  in  any  way 
the  Americans  are  weaker  than  the 
Russians.  I  think  there  is  a  misconcep- 
tion among  many  in  this  country,  and 
it  has  been  only  because  of  misrepre- 
sentations that  have  been  made  over 
the  past  10  ye^rs  that  we.  in  some  way 
or  another,  are  seriously  disadvan- 
taged by  our  signing  of  SALT  I.  In 
fact,  that  is  not  true  at  all. 

In  the  1970's  we  outproduced  the  So- 
viets in  numbers  of  warheads  by  1,000. 
In  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  we  mod- 
ernized each  leg  of  our  triad  signifi- 
cantly, including  the  Poseidon  and  the 
Trident  SLBM's;  we  added  SRAMS  to 
our  B-52's,  plus  we  made  other  major 
improvements  in  our  B-52's.  We  intro- 
duced the  Minuteman  Ill's.  We  added 
the  new  Minuteman  III  warhead  and 
the  MK-12.  We  also  put  3,000  more 
warheads  on  submarines  than  the  So- 
viets did.  In  addition,  the  real  problem 
here  is  that  the  weapons  we  are  build- 
ing now  have  a  destabilizing  effect,  not 
the  stabilizing  effect  that  the  nuclear 
arms  race  might  have  had  in  the  past 
suggested. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Prom  the  gentleman's 
perspective  that  might  have  been  the 
case.  The  gentleman  is  a  decent,  patri- 
otic, able  proponent  of  the  freeze. 
Since  I  Just  have  a  few  minutes— and  I 
do  not  want  to  trespass  any  further  on 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa— let  me  Just  state  my  case  and 
then  the  gentleman  can  answer  it  in 
due  course.  But  I  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  And. 
frankly,  I  would  disagree.  The  only 
production  line  of  an  existing  free 
world  land-based  ICBM  was  the  Min- 
uteman III,  and  that  was  unilaterally 
stopped  in  1977  or  1978,  while  the  So- 
viets went  ahead  and  continued  five 
full  production  lines  of  land-based 
ICBM's. 
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The  Soviets  are  currently  producing 
Backfire  bombers  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
year,  while  our  present  bomber  force 
consists  of  B-52S  of  1950's  vintage 
technology.  The  only  bomber  modern- 
ization program  we  developed  was  can- 
celed by  the  previous  administration— 
and  fortunately  revived  by  President 
Reagan.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
most  recent  DIA  assessments,  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  past  decade  out- 
produced the  United  States  in  almost 
every  category  of  weapons,  strategic 
and  tactical,  by  a  3-to-l  margin.  While 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  over  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  steadily  de- 
clined as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  pushing  mili- 
tary spending  to  the  limit,  forcing 
major  sacrifices  In  the  domestic  sector 
to  accommodate  their  unprecedented 
buildup. 

The  gentleman  has  also  argued  that 
we  seem  to  be  roughly  at  parity  today 
in  strategic  terms  so  that  maybe  the 
freeze  could  be  afforded.  I  tiiink  the 
facts  are  otherwise. 

A  study  commissioned  by  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  in  1978  showed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  of  the  41  indices  measuring  rela- 
tive strategic  force  strength,  the 
United  States  was  ahead  in  every 
single  index,  and  in  most  by  a  wide 
margin.  By  the  time  of  the  study,  the 
United  States  was  behind  in  33  of 
those  41  indices,  and  the  study  pro- 
jected that,  given  current  trends,  the 
United  States  would  be  behind  in 
every  index  by  the  early  to  mid-1980's. 
That  is  a  remarkable  reversal  of 
strength  over  a  relatively  short  time 
period. 

These  analyses  have  been  confirmed 
by  numerous  independent  studies.  The 
one  index  where  the  United  SUtes  is 
still  regarded  as  in  the  lead,  as  the 
gentleman  rightly  pointed  out,  is  in 
numbers  of  warheads  although  even 
here  the  trends  are  against  us.  But 
here  we  are  in  the  lead  only  if  we 
follow  SALT  II  guidelines  in  counting 
warheads:  that  is,  if  we  omit  from  our 
calculations  Soviet  warheads  carried 
by  Backfire  bombers,  and  all  Soviet 
ICBM  reloads.  If  these  weapons  are 
added  in,  the  totals  would  favor  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  we  should  recognize  that 
total  warheads  as  an  indicator  of  rela- 
tive strength  is  highly  misleading,  in 
large  part  because  while  we  have  con- 
centrated on  developing  many  small 
warheads,  the  Soviets  have  concen- 
trated on  producing  fewer  numbers  of 
very  large  ones.  If  instead  we  look  to 
more  revealing  measures,  such  as 
equivalent  megatonnage  or  total  de- 
structive power,  the  Soviet  lead  is 
clear. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  it  is  ac- 
ceptable for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pos- 
sess more  powerful  ICBM's  or  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles  than 
we  do  because  of  our  advantage  in  the 
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proaching  strategic  arms  control.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  sincerity  might 
also  be  measured  in  this  resolution.  I 
think  the  President  is  attempting  to 


numbers   of   warheads   and   accuracy 
that  we  have. 

Well.   10  years  ago  that  argument 
may  have  had  some  credence,  but  not 


necessarily  today.  The  Soviet  throw 
weight  advantage  has  grown  propor- 
tionately greater  over  the  last  decade 
while  the  U.S.  advantage  of  10  years 
ago  has  almost  evaporated. 

A  freeze,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
amount  to  relegating  the  United 
States  to  a  position  of  inferiority. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  least  in 
my  mind,  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
exploit  the  passage  of  a  freeze  resolu- 
tion as  a  sign  of  our  willingness  to  take 
steps  unilaterally  right  now  that 
might  undercut  the  negotiations  that  I 
l)elieve  that  the  President  wants  to 
conclude.  I  am  willing  to  discuss  this 
point  and.  to  that  end.  I  yield  to  my 
very  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentlemsui  for  his  extensive  review  of 
both  history  and  perspective.  But  I 
would  caution  about  the  usage  of  the 
term  "position  of  inferiority."  If  we 
were  considered  inferior  at  this  time, 
it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  two 
people  locked  Ln  a  room  engaged  in  a 
duel  to  the  death,  one  having  50  pis- 
tols and  one  having  5.000  pistols.  It 
does  not  matter.  Someone  is  going  to 
be  killed  with  one  pistol.  You  do  not 
need  5,000. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  we  are 
at  the  point  of  such  significant  over- 
kill and  redundancy  that  this  world 
can  well  afford  a  freeze. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  freeze,  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  an  excel- 
lent point  and  a  point  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  makes,  that 
he  Is  not  only  willing  to  consider  arms 
control,  but  actual  arms  reductions  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  community  at  large,  and 
for  that  he  Is  to  be  definitively  con- 
gratulated. 

With  regard  to  the  freeze,  however. 
It  should  be  stressed  that  this  move- 
ment for  a  freeze  is  a  very  restrained 
movement. 
Mr.  KEMP.  It  Is. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve very  firmly  that  Mr.  Kennan 
may  well  be  right,  that  what  we  ought 
to  be  talking  about  is  a  50-percent  re- 
duction In  nuclear  arsenals. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well.  I  too  am  for  reduc- 
tions, but  reductions  to  equal,  not  un- 
equal, levels. 

Let  me  get  my  time  back.  The  gen- 
tleman has  really  touched  a  raw  nerve. 
Why  are  we  not  talking  about  support- 
ing the  START  talks?  Why  are  we  not 
talking  about  reducing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  the  President  has.  and  give  him 
a  chance? 

Now.  the  statement  was  made  a  little 
bit  earlier  that  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  President  Is  sincere  In  ap- 


bring  about  a  series  of  talks  and  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  which  will  eventu- 
ally move  toward  the  goal  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  share  for  this  coun- 
try; less  risk  of  nuclear  war.  a  more 
peaceful  solution  of  our  differences 
and  a  reduction  of  those  armaments. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  the  history 
of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
provides  enough  empirical,  historical 
data  to  at  least  caution  us  to  be  very 
careful  in  assessing  the  prospects  for 
Soviet  reciprocity  in  arms  control  ef- 
forts. 

I  know  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  or  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  to  do  anything  uni- 
laterally, because  they  have  very  care- 
fully defined  the  fact  that  they  want 
this  undertaking  to  be  mutual  and  bal- 
anced and  verifiable.  Those  are  the 
three  operative  words  with  which  I 
agree.  My  problem  with  the  resolu- 
tion, as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  is  that  it  seeks  as  its  very 
first  goal  the  arms  control  objective  of 
a  total  halt. 

If  we  were  to  arrest  at  this  point  the 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  repair 
what  I  perceive,  along  with  many 
others  including  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  to  be  a  destabilizing 
weakness  in  our  strategic  force  posture 
that  have  developed  over  the  last  10 
years,  then  I  would  hold  out  no  hope 
for  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
to  be  forceful. 

For  instance,  one  example,  quickly, 
is  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  Member  in  the  Congress 
today  who  does  not  recognize  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  a  result  of  the  will- 
ingness of  this  country  to  sacrifice  real 
capability  In  the  hopes  of  promoting 
arms  limitations  and  that  one-vote 
Senate  victory  back  in  1971  gave  the 
President  an  ability  to  negotiate  an 
ABM  Treaty.  But  If  you  look  at  what 
has  happened  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  stretched  the  ambiguities  In 
the  ABM  Treaty  to  its  limit,  to  a  point 
where  today  I  think  you  could  say  the 
breakout  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system,  vls-a-vls  what  we  have  done  In 
our  country,  which  Is  literally  holding 
the  population  of  the  American  people 
hostage  to  the  first  strike  capability  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Is  a  very  dangerous 
asymmetry  that  Is  not  yet  addressed  In 
this  resolution. 

One  other  problem  I  have,  Jim,  with 
this  resolution:  It  does  not  address  a 
very  serious  asymmetry  that  exists 
with  regsird  to  conventional  forces. 

I  said  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey): 
"What  would  we  do  If  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  way  of  offsetting  the  huge 
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number  of  tanks,  the  huge  number  of 
Warsaw  Pact  country  armies  poised  on 
the  border  of  Western  Europe?  What 
would  we  offset  It  with?"  What  do  we 
offset  the  SS-20  with  in  Europe?  The 
Soviet  Union  has  displayed  315  SS-20 
missile  launchers,  with  at  least  one 
reload  per  launcher,  and  three  war- 
heads per  missile,  aimed  at  our  allies 
and  friends  in  Western  Europe.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to 
freeze  that  in  place?  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  this  automatically  discounts 
the  effort  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  making,  but  I  think  they  are 
questions  that  should  be  raised. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  there  Is  one  other 
minor  point.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
number  of  very  valid  observations. 
And  I  would  only  stress  that  the  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal  of  Mr.  Markey 
and  Mr.  Conte  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  resolutions.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  has  a  very  In- 
structive approach,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has  an  ap- 
proach that  I  think  Is  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention  by  this  body.  It  Is  our 
effort  today  to  address  a  wide  sweep- 
ing number  of  proposals,  some  of 
which  may  have  more  appeal  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
talked  to  Mr.  Gore— and  I  realize 
there  is  Impatience  with  this  collo- 
quy—I  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  talked  with  the  adminis- 
tration, I  talked  with  our  minority 
leader  and,  frankly,  I  will  say  again 
that  I  think  that  this  Is  a  healthy 
debate  we  are  pursuing. 

Let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments and  then  I  will  stop. 

D  1630 

The  concept  of  a  freeze  Is  not  neces- 
sarily new.  The  United  States  actively 
tried  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
to  a  freeze  during  SALT  I  when  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Force  levels  were 
roughly  equal.  At  that  time,  the  Sovi- 
ets refused  to  agree  to  a  freeze.  They 
chose  instead  to  pursue  an  enormous, 
very  costly  arms  buildup  In  the  1970's. 

Over  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
U.S.  defense  efforts— as  I  mentioned  a 
little  earlier— by  any  Index,  lagged 
badly.  In  the  last  decade,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Soviet 
Union  outspent  the  United  States  by 
$450  billion  in  military  investment 
alone.  The  improvement  that  they 
made  in  their  strategic  weapon  deliv- 
ery capability  now  jeopardizes  the  sur- 
vlvablity  of  strategic  systems  we  once 
thought  were  secure. 

Now  that  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed a  strategic  modernization  effort 
to  redress  the  deficiencies,  now  that 
the  Soviets  have  had  a  decade  of  mas- 
sive military  buildup  behind  them, 
now  that  they  are  ahead,  frankly,  in 
many  areas  of  nuclear  and  convention- 


al capability,  Leonid  Brezhnev  says 
that  now  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared 
to  accept  a  nuclear  weapon  freeze.  Let 
me  say,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  or  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  buying  the 
Brezhnev  line.  Sorry  to  even  bring  it 
up.  But  he  has  suggested  that  a 
weapon  freeze  would  be  good  for  his 
country  at  this  point.  I  think  that  we 
must  first  make  sure  that  our  good  In- 
tentions do  not  lure  this  country  Into 
a  position  of  inferiority  thereby  pre- 
cluding us  ultimately  from  reaching 
the  goal  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  like  to  see.  which  is  to 
reduce  armaments  and  to  bring  about 
a  more  stable  nuclear  balance  In  the 
world. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  In  the 
United  States  who  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  genuinely  interested  In 
fair  and  equitable  arms  control  agree- 
ments. We  have  had  about  a  decade  of 
negotiating  with  them  and.  frankly,  as 
a  past  congressional  representative  at 
the  SALT  talks— not  that  I  am  an 
expert,  but  I  have  sat  in  several  ses- 
sions in  Geneva— I  have  never  found  a 
more  disingenuous  set  of  negotiators 
than  those  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  not  gamble  away  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  the  at- 
tempt by  this  country  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear war  on  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  pointed  out  that  if  we  were  to 
freeze  weapon  production  now,  we 
would  end  up  canceling  our  MX,  B-1 
Trident.  Trident  D-5  missile,  and  the 
C-3I  modernization  programs,  among 
others.  We  would  we  perpetuating 
some  of  the  vulnerabilities  in  our 
forces  and  conceding  strategic  domi- 
nance to  the  Soviet  Union,  all  In  the 
hope  that  sometime  In  the  future, 
they  would  be  willing  to  join  with  us 
in  arms  reductions. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  warned  against  trusting 
the  Soviet  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol, saying  to  us,  "We  know  enough 
now  about  broken  negotiations  by  the 
Soviet  Union— secret  preparations  and 
the  advantages  that  they  gain  from  a 
long  test  series— never  to  offer  again 
an  uninspected  moratorium." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  events  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Poland  and  Ethiopia 
and  Angola  and  Soviet  involvement  tn 
Central  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  should  be  telling  us  something 
about  with  whom  we  are  negotiating, 
and  should  instill  in  us  a  sense  of  cau- 
tion. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  the  President  wants,  I  be- 
lieve, to  preserve  peace,  to  insure  it  for 
the  future,  and  says  that  we  should 
not  just  freeze  the  production  of  nu- 
clear arms— we  should  be  reducing 
them. 

I  agree  with  him.  I  believe  that 
rather  than  freezing  existing  inequi- 


ties, we  should  concentrate  all  of  our 
efforts  in  achieving  strategic  arms  re- 
ductions to  equal  verifiable  levels.  We 
should  seek  an  agreement  that  will 
reduce  the  nuclear  arsenals  on  both 
sides  to  equal  levels  in  a  manner  that 
would  promote  stability  and  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  debate  may  contrib- 
ute to  that  goal,  I  commend  my  friend 
from  Iowa  and  my  friend  from  New 
York  and  thank  them  for  their  indul- 
gence. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 

(Ms.  MlKULSKl). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  conducting  this 
special  order. 

I  support  a  nuclear  freeze  and  the 
concomitant  verification  demands  that 
are  Implicit  in  It. 

However,  my  comments  today  are 
limited  very  briefly  to  certain  points. 
My  concern  about  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  a  nuclear  arms  race  and  nucle- 
ar weapons  as  a  deterrent  is  that  im- 
plicit in  that,  as  the  administration 
has  framed  the  debate,  we  now  believe 
that  a  nuclear  war  is  not  only  think- 
able, but  that  it  is  manageable.  That  is 
erroneous  and  dangerous. 

A  nuclear  war  is  grim,  grizzly,  and 
ghoulish,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  the  so-called  management  plans 
in  place  to  deal  with  any  kind  of  nucle- 
ar Incineration  of  this  planet. 

To  that  end,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress— those  chief- 
tains of  the  Congress  who  chair  full 
committees  and  subcommittees— to 
conduct  hearings  appropriately  on 
what  are  the  Implications  of  nuclear 
war  for  their  respective  areas. 

I  call  upon  the  gentleman  who 
chairs  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  where  would  the 
food  come  from,  who  would  have  the 
food,  and  who  would  distribute  It? 

I  call  upon  my  colleague  who  chairs 
the  Health  Committee  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nuclear  Implications  or  the 
medical  implications  of  nuclear  war, 
how  would  we  treat  the  sick,  how 
would  we  treat  the  wounded,  where 
would  the  doctors  come  from? 

I  would  call  upon  my  chieftain,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO),  who  chairs  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  In  effect  say,  who  will 
provide  the  law,  who  will  provide  the 
order  In  such  terrible  chaos?  And  I 
think  this  Congress  needs  to  hold  an 
enormous  multi-committee  teach-in  to 
show  that  there  Is  no  way  that  we 
could  manage  to  survive  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

To  that  end,  I  suppori  the  freeze  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  die.  I  do  not 
want  my  nieces  and  nephews  to  die,  I 
do  not  want  anybody  In  this  country 
or  on  this  planet  to  die,  and  that  is  the 
direction  we  aie  heading  in. 
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Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  point  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
OoRC).  who  has  presented  the  House 
with  his  own  thoughtful  proposal. 
•  Mr.  XJDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  this  spe- 
cial order.  I  do  so  because  I  thiiik  we 
are  drifting  without  direction  In  the 
area  of  arms  control.  The  Markey- 
Conte  resolution  in  the  House,  compa- 
rable to  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  seeks  to  give  na- 
tional direction  to  our  arms  control 
policy. 

The  Markey-Conte  resolution  can 
foster  the  kind  of  climate  necessary 
for  successful  negotiations.  It  does  not 
bind  the  President's  hands.  It  just  gets 
the  process  moving. 

A  bilateral  freeze  reins  in  the  arms 
race  until  we  can  see  what  we  and  the 
Russians  can  agree  to  farther  down 
the  road.  Simply  having  more  of  ev- 
erything is  senseless,  and  it  is  danger- 
ous. 

This  administration's  cold-war  rhet- 
oric Jeopardizes  many  shared  goals  in 
the  NATO  alliance— cost-sharing,  mod- 
ernization, troop  level  reductions,  and 
so  forth— goals  that  can  reduce  the 
burden  on  our  taxpayers  and  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  support  the  Zablockl  resolution  for 
the  same  reason.  A  halt  to  the  arms 
race  can  help  our  defense  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  restrains  our  Soviet  rivals,  al- 
lowing us  to  reduce  tension  and 
manage  the  arms  race.  Second,  an 
arms  limitation  treaty  reduces  the 
burden  of  nuclear  programs  on  our 
budget  and  our  economy. 

A  former  colleague,  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  a  great  advocate  of  arms 
control  In  the  Senate  for  many  years. 
He  said  that  a  strong  national  defense 
comprised  three  things:  A  capable 
military,  a  strong  dollar  (that  is,  a 
strong  economy),  and  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  leaders.  Military 
strength,  alone,  is  not  enough. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  fairly  con- 
servative, Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  have 
written  In  large  numbers  all  year  long, 
calling  for  balanced  leadership  and  a 
more  effective  defense,  not  just  a  more 
expensive  one.  I  share  that  view.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  not  sure 
whether  this  administration  is  serious 
about  arms  control,  or  in  peace  in  EH 
Salvador,  for  that  matter.  Most  people 
feel  we  are  racing  uncontrollably 
toward  an  Armageddon,  a  showdown, 
and  they  do  not  want  that. 

Prom  Thomas  Jefferson  to  John 
Kennedy,  our  leaders  have  believed 
that  our  human  problems  can  be 
solved  by  our  best  efforts.  It  is  time 
for  this  administration  to  give  its  best 
efforts  for  peace.  Such  efforts  require 
courage  and  self-confidence,  but  I  be- 


lieve the  American  people  have  such 
courage  and  self-confidence. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of 
limiting  an  arms  race  that  no  one  can 
win.  The  arms  race  is  not  a  race  to  be 
won,  but  a  race  to  be  ended.* 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  their  foresight  and  thought- 
fulness  in  arranging  this  discussion  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  another  in 
a  series  of  breakfast  sessions  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  this  Thursday  morning 
to  discuss  initiatives  in  arms  control. 
Including  the  freeze  proposal.  This 
Thursday  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

General  Rowney,  chief  negotiator 
for  the  administration,  and  Spurgeon 
Keeney.  an  expert  from  the  last  ad- 
ministration, will  both  be  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago  yesterday.  I 
engaged  in  a  special  order  on  this  sub- 
ject to  present  a  proposal  that  I  have 
tried  hard  to  perfect  and  have  ad- 
vanced after  14  months  of  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  as  a  concerned  Member  of  this 
body  in  trying  to  learn  more  about  the 
Nation's  dilemma  and  our  options. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  thus 
far  and  I  found  it  very  interesting,  and 
I  would  just  express  the  hope  that  we 
not  get  bogged  down  In  a  symbolic 
battle  over  resolutions  that  contain 
words  of  art  and  nuances  that  some 
people  hear  and  others  do  not.  because 
really  I  think  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  on  ail  points  along  the  Ide- 
ological spectrum,  share  the  belief 
that  humanity  Is  moving  toward  an 
unacceptable  situation  and  that  those 
in  the  nuclear  freeze  movement— I 
think  80  percent  of  them,  90  percent 
of  them— are  saying  very  simply, 
please,  let  us  get  moving  on  some 
meaningful  arms  control  talks:  let  us 
not  do  anything  that  is  going  to  put 
this  country  at  a  crazy  disadvantage 
and  enhance  the  prospect  of  war.  but 
let  us  have  some  meaningful  discus- 
sions on  arms  control. 

I  really  think  that  is  the  spirit  In 
which  this  special  order  Is  engaged  in 
and  let  us  elevate  the  sense  of  urgen- 
cy, let  us  heighten  the  sense  of  urgen- 
cy about  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clear  that  we  have 
reached  a  critical  juncture  in  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  because  of  the  fact 
that  millions  of  Americans  have  joined 
this  movement,  because  of  special 
orders  that  our  colleagues  have  asked 
for  this  evening,  and  there  are  other 
indications  as  well. 

Just  this  week,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  other  body  has  de- 
cided to  indefinitely  defer  production 
and  deployment  of  the  MX  missile  due 
to  lingering  confusion  over  its  surviv- 
ability and  its  strategic  role. 


I  think  that  these  events  are  all  re- 
lated. The  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  the 
apprehension  of  our  people  and  the 
complexity  of  our  next  move  in  the 
arms  race  have  all  been  increased  dra- 
matically because  of  the  introduction 
of  a  new  kind  of  weapon,  the  counter- 
force  weapon,  highly  accurate  ICBM's 
with  multlwarheads.  Independently 
targetable.  that  are  theoretically  capa- 
ble of  a  first  strike  against  the  nuclear 
forces  of  an  adversary. 

The  ill-fated  racetrack  plan,  to  hide 
the  MX  missile,  on  moving  railroad 
cars,  was  the  first  concrete  indication 
that  average  citizens  were  in  fact  cor- 
rect in  perceiving  that  the  arms  race 
had  reached  a  new  plateau  of  insanity. 

Having  rejected  that  scheme,  howev- 
er, the  new  administration  is  evidently 
at  a  loss  on  how  to  proceed  either  with 
a  new  counterforce  weapon  that  is  sur- 
vlvable.  or  with  a  proposal  at  the 
START  negotiations. 

I  have  proposed  a  course  of  action 
which  attempts  to  address  simulta- 
neously the  counterforce  dilemma  of 
our  country  and  the  goals  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement. 

I  proposed  a  modified  freeze  fol- 
lowed by  selective  and  synchronized 
reductions  designed  to  close  the 
window  of  vulnerability  through  arms 
control. 

Specifically,  in  my  opinion,  we 
should  first  propose  a  modified  mora- 
torium on  anything  that  can  increase 
the  threat  to  land-based  ICBM's  of 
either  country.  Primarily  this  would 
mean  no  more  land-based  MIRV's  or 
multl  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles,  and  no  special  efforts 
to  increase  the  accuracy  of  those  al- 
ready in  existence. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  already  has 
so  many  warheads  on  their  MIRV'd 
ICBM  force  and  the  accuracy  of  these 
systems  is  such  that  they  are  theoreti- 
cally in  a  position  to  destroy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  U.S.  ICBM  force  as 
well  as  our  bomber  bases  while  using 
only  a  fraction  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  in- 
ventory to  do  so. 

Of  course,  our  submarine  force  is  in- 
vulnerable for  the  time  being.  It  may 
not  always  remain  so.  however. 

As  of  now.  the  United  States  is  not 
in  an  equivalent  position  Insofar  as  the 
counterforce  threat  to  the  ICBM's  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  Soviets 
know  full  well  that  we  soon  will  be. 

The  MX,  when  and  if  deployed, 
would  be  a  counterforce  weapon,  a 
"sllo-buster."  so  to  speak.  But  even  If 
the  MX  was  never  deployed,  the  Tri- 
dent II  or  D-5  missile  to  be  placed 
aboard  the  new  Ohio  class  submarines 
would  pose  an  identical  problem. 

The  Soviets,  who  unlike  us,  have  80 
percent  of  their  warheads  on  ICBM's 
would  then  be  faced,  will  then  be 
faced,  with  a  threat  to  almost  all  of 
their  strategic  forces. 
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That  gives  them  an  incentive  to 
engage  in  this  kind  of  agreement  that 
I  am  proposing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imless  we  act.  the  situ- 
ation we  are  heading  toward  is  one  in 
which  each  side  will  have  so  much  to 
lose,  if  it  hesitates,  that  both  will  be 
forced  to  keep  their  nuclear  forces  on 
a  hair  trigger  alert. 

Of  course,  one  false  move  in  a  crisis 
could  be  our  last. 

During  this  proposed  moratorium,  in 
my  opinion,  we  would  need  to  have  a 
hedge  against  the  failure  of  subse- 
quent negotiations  which  should  begin 
Immediately.  In  my  judgment,  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  the  MX  and  D- 
5  missiles  should  continue,  although 
with  the  intent  that  their  deployment 
should  be  rendered  unnecessary  by 
means  of  United  States  and  Soviet  re- 
ductions. 

In  other  words,  the  MX  would 
remain  on  the  shelf  where  the  Senate 
committee  has  just  put  it.  Then  reduc- 
tions should  aim  straight  at  the  vul- 
nerability problem. 

D  1645 
We  should  seek  the  step-by-step  dis- 
mantling of  the  MIRVd  ICBM's  of 
both  sides.  Assxmilng  that  ICBM's.  in 
some  form  might  remain  a  necessary 
evil,  however,  we  should  arrange  to 
convert  to  a  new,  less  destabilizing 
type:  Specifically,  an  ICBM  with  just 
one  warhead.  At  the  same  time,  over- 
all totals  of  strategic  laimchers,  that 
is,  ICBM's,  SLBM's.  and  heavy  bomb- 
ers, must  be  held  down.  A  reasonable 
number,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  the 
lowest  level  agreed  to  in  SALT  II, 
2,250  systems.  Reductions  would  have 
to  be  carefully  synchronized  and  take 
place  in  an  agreement  of  extended  du- 
ration so  as  to  remove  the  arms  con- 
trol process  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  turbulence  caused  by  our  Presi- 
dential politics. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  ac- 
complish such  reductions  and  to 
adjust  strategic  systems  on  both  sides. 
I  have  published  in  the  Congressiokal 
Record  of  March  22,  a  detailed  illus- 
tration of  one  such  approach.  It  is 
carefully  synchronized.  It  gives  nei- 
ther side  an  advantage.  It  gives  advan- 
tages to  both  sides.  The  calculations 
that  are  Included  in  that  statement, 
and  I  invite  the  guidance  of  my  col- 
leagues, if  you  agree.  I  would  like  to 
place  these  calculations  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  These  calculations  prove 
to  me,  first  of  aU,  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  make 
this  transition  without  Increasing  the 
risk  of  surprise  attack. 

Second,  that  once  completed,  the 
deadly  arithmetic  of  a  "first  strike"  no 
longer  works  out  for  either  side. 


Third,  that  although  the  nimiber  of 
nuclear  warheads  remaining  on  each 
side  would  be  substantial,  they  would 
be  less  than  half  the  nimiber  that 
were  anticipated  under  SALT  II. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  spoke  a  moment 
ago,  that  this  would  accomplish  a  50- 
percent  reduction,  not  from  present 
levels,  but  a  50-percent  reduction 
below  the  levels  contemplated  in  the 
SALT  II  agreement. 

Also,  this  approach  deliberately 
leaves  great  flexibility  for  each  side  to 
redesign  its  overall  nuclear  force  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so.  The  familiar  "Triad" 
of  land,  sea-  and  air-based  systems 
could  be  maintained,  or  there  could  be 
a  shift  to  new  forms  of  launchers  with 
characteristics  that  protect  us  against 
the  reappearance  of  the  vulnerability 
problem;  and.  of  course,  both  sides 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  contin- 
ue the  arms  control  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years,  the 
arms  control  issue  was  the  domain  of 
specialists.  Its  confirmation  into  a  pop- 
ular issue  is  creating  a  new  challenge 
for  political  leadership:  but  the  old  re- 
sponsibility for  careful  deliberation  re- 
mains. We  should  focus  the  growing 
mandate  for  arms  control  on  an 
achievable  result  that  would  do  the 
most  to  diminish  the  chances  of  nucle- 
ar war  and  create  the  stability  and  mo- 
mentum necessary  for  greater  progress 
later  on. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  entered  a 
"window  of  opportunity"  that  will 
close  If  we  do  not  act. 

Mr.  SpesJier,  I  would  like  to  insert 
additional  comments  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  the  SALT  process  has  often  been  at- 
tributed to  extraneous  events.  For  ex- 
ample, many  now  say  the  Soviet 
Union's  invasion  of  Afghanistan  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  submit  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate. 

But  In  a  larger  sense,  the  SALT 
process  may  be  said  to  have  failed 
even  without  help  from  the  outside.  It 
was  clear  that  the  treaty,  whatever  its 
merits  or  demerits,  had  no  broad  con- 
stituency In  our  country.  True,  It  had 
a  number  of  lukewarm  supporters, 
who  were  prepared  to  argue  that  It 
was  better  than  nothing,  but  It  had 
very  few  who  were  really  willing  to  go 
to  the  mat  for  it.  Certainly  the  people 
who  have  always  distrusted  arms  con- 
trol and  who  want  to  try  to  buy  and 
deploy  our  way  to  safety  did  not  like 
It,  and  even  the  arms  controllers  them- 
selves were  unenthuslastlc. 

The  treaty  we  and  the  Soviets  had 
devised  certainly  would  have  limited 
strategic  arms,  but  only  at  enormously 


higher  numbers  of  weapons.  By  the 
time  we  and  the  Soviets  would  have 
reached  levels  of  deployed  strategic 
warheads,  as  permitted  by  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  would  have  gone 
from  about  8,946  in  1980,  to  approxi- 
mately 13,438  In  1989,  and  the  Soviets 
from  about  7,273  in  1980,  to  approxi- 
mately 15,560  in  1989. 

Now  we  have  a  new  administration 
which  wishes  to  greatly  accelerate  the 
rate  at  which  the  United  SUtes  de- 
ploys new  strategic  weapons,  which  is 
manifestly  doubtful  about  the  value  of 
arms  control  for  national  security,  and 
which  appears  to  want  to  dangle  pros- 
pects of  arms  control  mainly  for  pur- 
poses of  linkage  and  leverage  against 
the  Soviets. 

As  a  result  people  all  across  this 
coimtry  are  becoming  alarmed.  They 
see  on  the  one  hand  rhetoric  about 
arms  control,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
massive  real  resources  going  into  pro- 
grams for  new  weapons.  They  are  con- 
cerned that  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  headed  Is  only  too  clear;  an  unlim- 
ited, ungovernable  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  build  new  strate- 
gic weapons;  vast  sums  expended  for 
what  would  In  fact  turn  out  to  be  di- 
minished safety  in  the  world. 

This  foreboding  Is  the  stuff  of  which 
grassroots  movements  are  made.  Prom 
the  vantage  point  of  the  Congress,  we 
can  already  see  that  arms  control  is  In 
fact  moving  fast  Into  the  political 
arena.  The  conventions  and  concerns 
of  "academic"  or  "professional"  arms 
controllers— their  appreciation  for  the 
niceties  and  nuances— are  not  likely  to 
make  much  of  an  Impression  on  the 
kind  of  debate  we  seem  to  be  heading 
Into. 

There  are  calls  for  dramatic  and  al- 
legedly simple  solutions— total  freezes, 
drastic  reductions  on  fixed  timetables, 
and  the  like— which  have  become  the 
program  of  an  emerging  political  coali- 
tion In  this  coimtry.  To  an  extent,  this 
is  a  positive  development:  The  people 
are  telling  their  Government  to  get 
moving  with  meaningful  arms  control 
discussions.  But  there  Is  also  a  danger 
that  reasoned  consideration  of  this 
country's  real  security  needs  will  be 
Impatiently  overlooked  and  that  Im- 
portant factors  about  how  the  real 
world  operates  will  be  blithely  ignored. 
Recently,  numerous  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  sponsored  a  rather 
carefully  worded  resolution,  which 
calls  for  a  lot  of  changes  in  our  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  That  resolu- 
tion apparently  means  quite  different 
things  to  different  people;  to  Members 
who  supported  it,  and  to  the  public  at 
large. 

We  owe  the  people  an  effort  on  our 
part  to  think  carefully  and  deeply 
about  the  implications  of  such  propos- 
als, to  advance  suggestions  as  to  how. 
In  detail  and  In  practice,  we  might  ac- 
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tually  shape  a  new  program  for  strate- 
gic arms  control. 

For  the  past  14  months,  since  being 
assigned  to  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, I  have  woriced  hard  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  our  dilemma  and  our 
options.  In  a  long  series  of  briefings 
with  arms  control  experts  and  in  a 
series  of  brealifast  seminars  on  this 
issue  which  I  have  sponsored  with  the 
Library  of  Congress.  I  have  developed 
the  conviction  that  this  problem  i5  not 
a  Gordian  Icnot.  It  can  be  solved  with 
patience  and  understanding  and  com- 
mitment. And  of  course,  it  must  be 
solved. 

What  I  am  submitting  has  been  de- 
veloped with  the  assistance  of  individ- 
uals at  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  auid  other  experts  in  and  out 
of  government.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  possible  to  get  at  the 
single  most  important  strategic  prob- 
lem we  have— the  vulnerability  of 
land-based  ICBM's— by  means  of  a  vig- 
orous and  Innovative  arms  control  con- 
cept. I  wondered  if  we  could  somehow 
focus  our  efforts  on  this  problem,  and 
I  stipulated  the  conditions  to  be  re- 
spected in  the  detailed  analysis. 

The  objective  would  not  be  reduc- 
tions per  se.  although  this  was  an  im- 
portant consideration— but  reductions 
of  those  systems  which  contribute  the 
most  to  strategic  instability,  and  to 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  reflex, 
rather  than  on  purpose.  This  meant 
doing  something  drastic  about  one 
particular  system:  land-based.  MIRV'd 
ICBM's.  My  suggestion  was  to  explore 
what  would  happen  if  both  sides 
agreed  to  get  rid  of  such  ICMB's,  re- 
placing them  with  new  single  warhead 
ICBM's  on  both  sides.  If  this  could  be 
done,  without  at  the  same  time  dis- 
turbing the  strategic  balance  at  some 
other  point,  we  might  emerge  with 
more  stable  and  secure  arrange- 
ments—but not  at  the  cost  of  deploy- 
ing enormously  costly  mobile  systems, 
or  an  ABM  system  to  defend  them. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  we  could 
Indeed  accomplish  these  objectives, 
and  that  we  could  do  so  with  a  modi- 
fied "moratorium "  in  selected  areas 
and  actual  reductions  in  other  areas. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  the  proposal: 

First,  a  moratorium  for  4  to  5  years, 
during  which  each  side  would  agree  to 
do  nothing  that  would  add  to  the 
number  of  deployed.  MIRVd  ICBM's. 
or  to  increase  their  accuracy.  During 
this  time,  however,  both  sides  would 
be  able  to  continue  research  and  devel- 
opment of  certain  new  kinds  of  weap- 
ons: a  step  which  we  have  to  take  as  a 
hedge  against  the  collapse  of  efforts  to 
negotiate  the  vital  second  phase  of  re- 
duction with  the  Soviets. 

Second,  an  agreement  which  would 
begin  a  prolonged  readjustment  of 
strategic  forces  on  both  sides.  At  the 
end  of  this  period:  first,  neither  side 
would  have  MIRV'd  ICBM's.  though 
they  would  have  deployed  new  single 


RV  ICBM's  in  equal  numbers;  second, 
no  other  system— such  as  the  SLBM— 
would  have  been  deployed  with  hard 
target  characteristics:  third,  overall 
numbers  of  deployed  launchers  and 
weapons  would  have  declined  substan- 
tially: fourth,  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment for  both  sides  would  be  pro- 
longed so  as  to  be  realistically  in  tune 
with  replacement  cycles  for  existing 
weapons— allowing  each  side  time  to 
amortize  their  expenses  in  deploying 
those  weapons,  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  shape  of  their 
overall  strategic  deterrents. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  window  of  vulnerability 
would  have  been  closed  through  arms 
control,  and  strategic  stability  en- 
hanced. As  an  enormously  important 
byproduct  of  this  approach,  the  total 
destructiveness  of  weapons  In  the 
hands  of  either  side  would  also  have 
been  cut  to  a  fraction  of  the  numbers 
that  SALT  II  would  have  allowed. 

Arms  control  goes  beyond  the  tech- 
nical questions  of  who  shall  reduce 
what.  When  we  and  the  Soviets  sit 
down  to  talk  about  strategic  arms  con- 
trol, we  are  affirming  a  basic— even  a 
transcendant— fact:  That  nuclear 
weapons  are  indeed  different.  We  and 
the  Soviets  must  make  clear  to  our- 
selves and  to  each  other  that  we  recog- 
nize what  nuclear  weapons  really 
mean:  that  they  could  bring  to  an  end 
both  the  values  and  the  people  that 
both  sides  are  seeking  to  promote  and 
protect. 

The  grassroots  movement  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  this  country  is  based  on 
the  fear  that  neither  side  truly  appre- 
ciates the  odds,  that  specialists  and 
ideologists  on  both  sides  are  thinking 
that  a  nuclear  war  would  somehow  be 
wirmable.  The  people  are  demanding 
that  their  political  leaders  show  that 
they  understand  what  the  specialists 
may  not,  and  that  these  leaders  will 
reach  out  and  grasp  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

We  can  do  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
must. 

Mr.  McHUQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  thoughtful 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


A  NUCLEAR  ALTERNATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  our  great  General-President. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  warned  us 
clearly  of  the  disastrous  cost  of  choos- 
ing an  inappropriate  path  to  the  legiti- 
mate goal  of  national  security,  and  I 
would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  quote: 

There  la  no  way  In  which  a  country  can 
satisfy  the  craving  for  absolute  security— 


but  It  can  easily  bankrupt  itself  morally  and 
economically,  in  attempting  to  reach  that  il- 
lusory goal  through  arms  alone.  The  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  not  productive  of  itself, 
necessarily  must  feed  on  the  energy,  pro- 
ductivity, and  brainpower  of  the  country, 
and  if  It  takes  too  much,  our  total  strength 
declines. 

His  words  haunt  me  as  I  study  the 
proposed  defense  budget  for  my  work 
with  the  alternative  budget.  The  ques- 
tions arise,  are  we  building  the  right 
defense  systems  or  are  they  too  com- 
plex? Are  we  recruiting  the  right 
people  and  training  them  properly? 
Are  we  asking  the  right  questions  or 
searching  down  blind  alleys. 

We  must  provide  for  the  defense  and 
security  of  America.  A  healthy  and 
productive  economy  is  also  essential  to 
our  security.  It  is  illogical  that  an  un- 
controlled nuclear  arms  race  can  guar- 
antee us  security  or  a  healthy  econo- 
my, and  I  am  seeking  these  alternative 
policies. 

One  cannot  dispute  that  the  more  \ 
nuclear  weapons  one  side  builds,  the 
other  side  will  also  build.  The  result 
guarantees  less  security  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  nuclear  superiority  is  not  only 
a  meaningless  term  in  this  age  of  mul- 
tiple overkill,  it  is  a  hindrance  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  century  it  is  estimated  that  60  na- 
tions will  have  the  t>omb. 

We  as  the  decisionmakers  must  wake 
up  and  realize  that  we  are  laying  the 
groundwork  to  ultimate  destruction  of 
this  planet.  This  is  no  light  matter. 
The  town  governments,  churches,  stu- 
dents, doctors,  and  the  American 
people  overall  are  crying  out  to  their 
elected  officials  to  provide  the  back- 
bone, to  provide  the  trust  and  the 
faith  necessary  to  take  that  first  step 
toward  a  bilateral  arms  freeze. 

A  Gallup  poll  that  was  taken  last 
December  clearly  indicates  that  three 
out  of  four  people  would  like  to  see 
the  nuclear  arms  freeze  take  place  and 
reduce  by  50  percent  on  both  sides. 
Town  meetings  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  have  passed  resolutions  call- 
ing for  a  freeze  and  resolutions  have 
passed  in  the  State  legislatures  and  as- 
semblies in  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and 
New  York. 

Whether  we  follow  our  constituents 
or  we  lead  them,  we  must  act  now. 

In  addition,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  let  our  rhetoric  and  our  actions  fur- 
ther antagonize  distrust  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  arena.  We  must 
join  with  our  allies  to  reignite  a  sense 
of  faith  in  America's  dedication  to 
world  peace.  We  and  our  allies  must 
Join  hands  in  a  sense  of  community 
and  bring  together  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Soviets  to  comply  with  efforts 
toward  world  peace.  America  cannot 
stand  alone. 

I,  as  an  elected  official,  refuse  to  sit 
idly  by  as  the  rhetoric  and  the  actions 
escalate.  This  body  is  all  too  often  too 
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inclined  toward  crisis  management.  I 
an  not  willing  to  accept  that  approach. 
I  see  the  road  that  lies  ahead  and 
there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
our  nuclear  arms  course  must  be  re- 
versed. 

The  time  to  implement  a  bilateral 
nuclear  arms  freeze  is  now. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  just  an- 
other statement  by  one  of  our  military 
leaders  of  the  past.  What  is  regretta- 
ble is  that  today  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  quoted  from  previous 
military  leaders.  It  seems  most  unfor- 
tunate that  it  is  all  too  late  that  they 
come  to  reason  and  pass  on  to  us  their 
wisdom  of  maintaining  world  peace. 
These  comments  are  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur: 

.  .  .  with  restless  hands  we  work  feverish- 
ly in  dark  laboratories  to  find  the  means  to 
destroy  all  at  one  blow.  But  this  very  tri- 
umph of  scientific  annihilation  has  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  wars  being  a 
medium  for  the  practical  settlement  of 
international  differences  .  .  .  The  great 
question  Is:  can  global  war  now  be  outlawed 
from  the  world?  If  so.  It  would  mark  the 
greatest  advance  In  civilization  since  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ...  It  would  not 
only  remove  fear  and  bring  security— it 
would  produce  an  economic  wave  of  prosper- 
ity that  would  raise  the  world's  standard  of 
living  beyond  anything  ever  dreamed  by 
man  .  .  .—General  MacArthur,  1961 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  the  alternative  that  I  as  an 
elected  leader  am  seeking  and  I  am 
willing  to  provide  that  enthusiasm, 
that  energy  and  that  leadership  to 
work  closely  with  my  colleagues  and  to 
join  with  other  nations  so  that  we 
might  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  our 
leading  governments  to  reduce  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  fea- 
tured excerpts  from  the  life  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  shown  on  NBC's 
"Sunday  Night  at  the  Movies"  this 
week  was  the  speech  he  gave  regarding 
the  devastating  prospects  of  nuclear 
war  Just  after  the  defeat  of  Japan.  He 
stated,  then,  that  if  we  did  not  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  it,  the 
next  major  war  would  lead  to  Arma- 
geddon. 

Certainly,  no  one  could  accuse  Doug- 
las MacArthur  of  fearing  a  fight  or 
being  soft  on  communism.  But,  he  had 
seen  firsthand  the  awful  destruction 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  he 
recognized  that  nuclear  warfare  would 
not  serve  as  a  viable  instnmient  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  possibility  of  world- 
wide annihilation  would  become  very 
real. 

That  was  nearly  40  years  ago.  There 
were  only  a  few  bombs  then.  Now  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
possess  collectively  nearly  17,000  war- 
heads, each  vastly  more  powerful  than 
the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  bombs.  Only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  these  17,000 


warheads  are  required  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  civilization  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  winner  of 
a  general  nuclear  exchange  between 
the  Sovet  Union  and  the  United  States 
could  well  be  Chile  or  Brazil,  but  most 
certainly  not  one  of  the  two  superpow- 
ers. General  MacArthur's  fears  have 
been  realized  far  beyond  what  he 
could  have  imagined. 

Coincidentially,  CBS's  "60  Minutes" 
on  this  same  Sunday  devoted  a  portion 
of  that  broadcast  to  the  testimony  of 
Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  January 
of  this  year  upon  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Navy.  Rlckover.  the 
father  of  our  nuclear  Navy,  and  cer- 
tainly no  dove,  stated  that  he  believed 
that  we  would.  In  fact,  blow  ourselves 
up  in  a  nuclear  war. 

No  matter  how  you  feel  about  Admi- 
ral Rickover's  statements— be  they 
self-serving  or  self-sacrificing— you 
must  grant  that  he  Is  both  a  one-of-a- 
kind  expert  in  nuclear  arms  as  well  as 
a  dedicated  naval  officer  concerned 
about  our  national  security.  He  stated 
categorically  that  In  analyzing  advan- 
tages In  nuclear  weapons  as  they  exist 
now,  numbers  do  not  mean  a  thing. 
"What  difference  does  it  make  wheth- 
er we  have  100  or  200  submarines,"  he 
said.  "If  100  Is  enough  to  do  the  job." 
He  affirmed  over  and  over  again  In  his 
testimony  that  we  have  enough  to  do 
the  job  of  destroying  Russia  many 
times  over. 

I  think  the  statements  of  these  two 
seasoned,  extremely  experienced,  flag 
officers  are  aimed  at  the  heart  of  our 
debate  today.  Namely,  that: 

First,  we  are  headed  toward  nuclear 
annihilation. 

Second,  that  the  numbers  and  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  to  one  side  or 
the  other  simply  will  not  matter  in 
terms  of  who  wins  or  loses. 

These  are  the  same  conclusions  that 
our  constituents  are  reaching  all  over 
the  country.  It  Is  not  just  the  fringe, 
or  the  peaceniks,  or  the  fuzzles.  or  the 
"no-nukes"  groups  that  are  proposing 
this  freeze.  It  Is  the  people  who  sup- 
port a  strong  defense,  It  Is  the  middle 
ground.  It  Is  the  solid  citizens  who  are 
now  clearly  seeing  that  the  Ideas  of 
nuclear  superiority  or  stockpiling  or 
gaining  advantage  no  longer  have  any 
meaning  In  a  world  where  adversaries 
possess  the  means  to  retaliate  with 
surety  to  any  attack. 

Opponents  of  the  freeze  resolution 
which  I  Introduced  say  we  must  not 
freeze  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
Russians.  I  will  not  answer  that  su-gu- 
ment  In  terms  of  nuclear  weapons 
"bean-counting."  There  are  many  rep- 
utable national  security  proponents 
who  will  state  that  no  advantage  exists 
now  to  either  side  and  that  In  many 
areas,  the  United  States  still  has  an 
edge.  Others  will  violently  disagree 
about  who  is  or  Is  not  No.  1.  But  I  will 


state  in  the  same  manner  as  Admiral 
Rlckover— "So  what  anyway?" 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  making  the  rubble  of  an  already 
devastated  city  bounce  higher  and 
higher.  There  Is  no  addition  to  our  na- 
tional security  from  the  stockpiling  of 
more  and  more  weapons  to  the  point 
that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  staff 
officer  turns  to  his  commander  and 
says,  ""Sir,  we  have  run  out  of  Soviet 
targets.  What  do  I  do  with  the  rest  of 
these  warheads?"  I  am  here  to  declare 
to  the  opponents  of  a  freeze  that 
stockpiling  is  wasteful  silliness  which 
would  have  some  humor  attached  to  it 
if  it  were  not  so  dangerous  and  so  ex- 
pensive. 

Still,  the  opponents  will  say  that  if 
we  freeze,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to 
field  all  of  the  new  nuclear  systems 
that  we  have  coming  down  the  pike 
that  will  make  the  Soviets  more  vul- 
nerable and  give  us  advantages— such 
things  as  the  MX,  the  B-1,  the  Per- 
shing II.  and  so  forth. 

My  answer  Is  simple.  Even  If  we  are 
behind  In  some  supposed  race,  a  verifi- 
able mutual  freeze,  which  my  resolu- 
tion calls  for,  will  leave  us  no  worse  off 
than  we  are  now.  If  there  are  major 
violations  and  we  carmot  stop  them, 
then  we  can  start   again  from   that 
point.  However,  If  our  ultimate  aim  is 
the  eventual  drawdown  and  elimina- 
tion of  these  weapons  and  the  freeze 
does   work,    we   will    have   benefitted 
from  not  having  fielded  these  new,  ex- 
tremely expensive  systems.  As  long  as 
we  maintain  the  capability  to  deter 
the  start  of  a  nuclear  war  with  surety, 
then  we  can  feel  ssife  pursuing  and 
participating  in  such  a  freeze.  We  can 
do  that  now  and  well  into  the  future. 
But,  you  might  ask,  what  about  all 
this  recent  belief  that  nuclear  war  Is 
flghtable    smd    wlnnable.    And    what 
about  the  limited  nuclear  war.  Does 
not   a   freeze   put   us   in   tremendous 
jeopardy?  As  I  stated  earlier,  no  gener- 
al nuclear  war  is  wlnnable,  at  least  not 
In  the  sense  of  a  surviving  wlrmer.  You 
can  go  through  the  body  count  and 
the  destruction  count  if  you  wish  to 
keep  score  and  declare  a  wlrmer  based 
on  the  lowest  score.  But,  I  know  of  no 
reputable  strategist  who  believes  that 
an  effective  exchange  by  both  sides 
will  result  In  what  could  be  truly  de- 
fined as  a  victor.  Yet,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  a  limited  or  special 
kind  of  strike  Is  possible  that  would 
cause  the  other  side  to  quit.  For  In- 
stance, many  say  It  Is  possible  to  make 
a    limited,    surgical    strike    on    our 
ICBM's,  kill  only  22  million  people  and 
blacken  only  a  small  portion  of  our 
land.  As  a  result,  we  would  have  to 
surrender  because  we  would  risk  aimi- 
hllation  If  we  did  not.  If  we  follow  that 
logic,  we  might  as  well  surrender  now 
and  avoid  the  losses.  But,  that  is  not 
now  and  never  has  been  our  national 
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policy.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  reject 
our  national  policy. 

We  have  all  manner  of  ways  to  re- 
taliate, but  our  ability  to  retaliate  to 
some  fanciful.  "Strangelove-type."  lim- 
ited scenario  is  not  the  real  question. 
The  real  question  is  how  to  keep  it 
limited.  If  we  can  not,  then  we  come 
right  back  to  the  general  exchange 
and  we  all  know  who  the  winners  and 
losers  are  in  such  a  fracas— no  one. 

The  bottom  line  is  the  same  for  all 
parties.  Nuclear  weapons  are  only 
weapons  of  deterrence.  It  is  utter  non- 
sense to  talk  about  advantages  of  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  in  an  all- 
out  war.  The  conclusion  that  Mac- 
Arthur  reached  is  the  same  that  I 
have  reached  and  that  millions  of  our 
citizens  are  reaching  all  over  this 
country— nuclear  war  has  no  meaning 
other  than  destruction  and  thus  it  is 
futile  to  pursue  building  up  more  of 
these  weapons. 

I  will  grant  all  of  the  opponents  of 
this  freeze  that  a  technological  break- 
through could  change  things.  There  is 
nothing  in  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
that  prohibits  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  from  developing  other 
weapons  outside  the  nuclear  sphere. 
We  are  not  proposing  a  freeze  on  re- 
search and  development  of  new  weap- 
ons or  new  ideas  which  are  non-nucle- 
ar. What  we  are  proposing  Is  to  stop 
the  development,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  verifia- 
ble auid  mutually  agreed  upon  mode. 
Believe  me.  I  would  like  to  ban  all 
weapons  of  war.  but  that  is  naive.  The 
pressing  issue  and  the  one  we  want  to 
get  at  as  soon  as  possible  is  the  contin- 
uous buildup  of  nukes.  Proceeding 
down  the  nuclear  road  any  further  has 
little  prospect  for  either  side. 

Once  upon  a  time  we  had  an  advan- 
tage. We  were  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
bomb.  It  was  a  cheap  way  to  go  be- 
cause we  needed  less  men  in  uniform 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  bomb.  Now. 
there  is  no  way  we  could  have  that 
kind  of  advantage  again.  We  may  pine 
for  those  good  old  days  of  the  cold  war 
when  we  could  literally  "Bomb  'em 
back  to  the  Stone  Age"  or,  we  may 
postulate  that  we  can  cause  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  economy  with  an 
{dl-out  nuclear  arms  race.  But.  even  in 
times  of  great  prosperity  that  would 
be  a  foolish  approach,  not  to  mention 
attempting  such  an  undertaking  when 
there  are  difficult  economic  times. 
However,  if  we  do  not  act  now,  we  are 
certain,  as  Admiral  Rickover  predict- 
ed, to  keep  going  down  the  path  to  ob- 
livion. This  is  not  a  prediction  based 
on  cowardice  nor  is  it  throwing  in  the 
towel  to  communism.  It  is  simply  a 
fact  of  life— or  death  if  you  would  so 
have  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
be  strong— very  strong— in  light  of  the 
way  the  Soviet  Union  conducts  Itself 
In  the  world.  Our  way,  the  free  way.  is 
the  correct  way— certainly  not  the  sup- 


pressive, repressive  totalitarianism 
which  is  the  way  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  there  is  no  way  for  anyone  to 
stand  up  to  nukes,  not  for  us.  not  for 
the  Russians.  The  result  of  an  acci- 
dent or  a  miscalculation  is  megadeath 
and  megadestruction.  not  to  mention 
the  effects  on  the  total  environment 
of  our  world.  There  will  be  no  escape. 
Heroism  and  the  will  to  stand  and 
fight  will  be  that  of  a  mutual  suicide. 

Admiral  Rickover  said  that  after  the 
great  nuclear  holocaust  that  is  sure  to 
come,  there  will  probably  be  a  new 
species  to  develop:  One  that  would  be 
smarter  than  we  were.  I  am  not  en- 
amored by  the  thought  that  my  fu'ture 
world  will  be  Inhabited  and  governed 
by  a  bunch  of  Intelligent  cockroaches. 

If  we  are  truly  serious  about  stop- 
ping, reducing,  and  eliminating  nucle- 
ar weapons,  then  we  must  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  the  freeze  proposal.  The 
people  want  it,  we  want  it.  the  Soviets 
say  they  want  it.  We  may  never  know 
if  we  do  not  make  the  offer.  And.  it 
Just  may  be  the  best  opportunity  we 
win  ever  have. 

D  1700 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  California).  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

ASPIH). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  and  thank  him  for 
the  opportunity  to  Join  in  this  very, 
very  interesting  and  rather  education- 
al discussion  that  we  are  having  here 
this  afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  interesting, 
the  swings  that  we  have  seen  on  public 
opinion  on  this  issue.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable, when  you  stop  to  think  of 
it,  that  we  started  out  last  year  with  a 
SALT  agreement.  We  had  worked  out 
in  1979  a  very,  very  complicated  and 
perhaps  too  complicated,  but  a  very 
complicated  SALT  agreement.  That 
agreement  was  very  carefully  looked 
at  by  all  of  the  experts.  It  was  looked 
at  by  generals,  examined  by  experts  in 
the  academic  world,  looked  at  by 
public  officials,  examined  from  all 
angles,  and  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  public,  the  public's  reaction  was 
generally  very  blah. 

Now  here  we  are  a  couple  of  years 
later,  and  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  is  the  idea  to  freeze  every- 
thing where  it  Is  now,  and  like  one.  the 
American  public  is  rising  up  and 
saying,  "Let's  charge." 


It  is  an  interesting  comment,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  comment  on 
arms  control  and  an  Interesting  com- 
ment on  the  state  of  public  opinion 
about  the  question.  I  think  that  what 
we  have  seen  here  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  suddenly  become  very 
concerned  about  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  reaction  of  not  being  involved  with 
nuclear  weapons  to  being  hyperly  in- 
volved with  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
such  a  complete  break  as  you  might 
think. 

Basically  speaking,  I  think  that  most 
peoples'  reaction  to  nuclear  weapons  is 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  so  horrible 
and  nuclear  war  so  difficult  to  compre- 
hend that  the  first  reaction  of  people 
is  to  block  it  out  entirely,  to  not  want 
to  think  about  it  at  all,  and  to  ignore 
it.  and  to  hope  that  somehow  it  is  all 
going  to  go  away.  If  something  breaks 
through  that  shell  and  forces  people 
to  confront  the  Issue  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  horror  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  reaction  is  likely  to  be  a  Jump 
over  completely  to  very  much  active 
involvement  in  the  Issue,  meaning  get- 
ting involved  in  petition  drives,  in 
meetings  and  protests,  organizations, 
teach-ins.  and  other  things.  People  can 
Jump  from  one  state  to  the  other  with 
hardly  a  pause  in  between.  I  think 
that  is  what  has  happened,  and  I 
think  what  has  happened  Is  that  that 
protective  shell  under  which  a  lot  of 
people  were  able  to  ignore  nuclear 
weapons  for  so  long  has  been  broken 
through,  and  I  think  that  the  current 
administration  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  or  blame  for  having  done 
that,  with  casual  discussion  about  nu- 
clear weapons,  visibility  of  nuclear 
weapons,  civil  defense.  As  a  result, 
people  have  been  forced  to  confront  it. 
and  when  they  confront  the  issue  they 
are  very  much  involved  with  it  and 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
result  is  the  freeze. 

I  think  that  the  freeze  has  a  lot  of 
good  political  value  for  trying  to  get  a 
constituency  going  in  favor  of  arms 
control,  and  I  think  from  that  stand- 
point It  Is  very,  very  good.  Personally, 
I  would  have  a  different  approach 
than  a  freeze  as  an  opening  negotiat- 
ing position  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  as  a  negotiating  position  it  has 
some  problems,  but  as  a  political 
movement  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit. 

Let  me  just  state  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  I  see  with  it  in  terms  as  a  ne- 
gotiating position,  not  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  the  freeze  movement  is 
a  good  idea,  but  the  question  about 
whether  in  fact  we  would  want  to  start 
from  a  freeze. 

First.  I  think  that  you  start  with  a 
very,  very  difficult  position  if  you 
want  to  change  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion in  regards  to  the  Soviets.  Under 
President    Ford    we    had    negotiated 
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something  called  the  Vladivostok  ac- 
cords. Everybody  will  remember  sign- 
ing the  Vladivostok  accords.  They 
were  all  set,  they  were  worked  out 
with  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kissinger,  worked  it  all  out,  and  came 
a  change.  The  election  changed  the 
administration,  and  the  Carter  admin- 
istration came  into  office.  In  retro- 
spect, the  Carter  administration 
should  have  signed  the  Vladivostok  ac- 
cords and  proceeded  to  negotiate 
SALT  II  from  that  position,  but  they 
did  not.  They  said  the  Vladivostok  ac- 
cords set  the  limits  too  high,  and  that 
what  we  want  is  something  brand  new. 
So.  they  came  in  with  what  has 
become  known  as  the  March  1977  pro- 
posals, and  dramatically  cut— dramatic 
arms  proposals  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  was  enormously  complicated, 
years  later,  took  a  long  time  to  negoti- 
ate. Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  Carter 
term  in  office.  SALT  II  was  negotiat- 
ed, signed  by  the  administration,  nego- 
tiated by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
again  we  have  a  change  in  administra- 
tions. Now,  what  the  freeze  seems  to 
be  saying  is  that  we  want  to  Ignore 
SALT  and  go  to  something  new  again, 
that  what  we  want  to  do  is  set  what  we 
have  negotiated  in  SALT  aside  and 
come  up  with  something  simpler  and 
more  dramatic,  which  Is  the  freeze. 

I  think  we  are  rewriting  the  record 
we  made  at  Vladivostok.  We  should 
have  signed  Vladivostok  and  proceed- 
ed to  negotiate  from  there.  What  we 
should  do  now  is  to  sign  SALT  II  and 
proceed  to  negotiate  from  there, 
rather  than  coming  in  with  something 
brand  new  and  in  the  way  of  a  freeze. 

The  second  problem  I  see  with  a 
freeze  Is  that  you  really  do  need  In  ne- 
gotiations to  be  able  to  have  some- 
thing that  the  other  side  wants  to 
have  taken  away.  In  order  to  negoti- 
ate, you  have  to  have  something  that 
the  other  side  would  like  to  accom- 
plish in  a  negotiation,  something  that 
you  are  doing  that  they  want  to  stop, 
something  that  you  might  do  that 
they  want  to  stop.  Ultimately,  the 
freeze  wants  to  move  to  reductions. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  freeze  by 
itself  would  accomplish  most  of  the 
objectives  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  in  a  negotiation,  and  they  would 
be  under  very  little  pressure  to  negoti- 
ate the  further  step,  which  Is  the  re- 
duction. 

What  we  have  or  what  we  are  going 
to  have  in  our  arsenal  that  the  Soviets 
are  fearful  of,  as  best  we  can  tell,  is  a 
new  Trident  missile  which  makes  the 
land-based  missiles  vulnerable,  the  D- 
5. 

We  have  a  land-based  missile,  the 
MX,  which  also  makes  their  land- 
based  missile  vulnerable.  A  third  thing 
is  the  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 
Those  are  the  three  things  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  concerned  about  In 
terms  of  what  we  have,  and  if  we  are 


going  to  get  reduction  on  the  Soviet 
side,  clearly  the  Soviets  would  want  us 
first  to  have  to  reduce  something  in 
those  areas,  but  the  freeze  would  stop 
all  of  those.  The  freeze  would  stop 
each  of  those  systems  and  would  not 
aUow  us  to  proceed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thing  that 
we  are  most  concerned  about  on  the 
Soviet  side,  and  the  thing  we  would 
like  to  get  out  of  a  negotiation  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  vulnerability  of  Minute- 
man  missiles,  which  is  a  reduction 
either  on  the  MIRV  warheads  or  in 
the  number  of  very  large  missiles  that 
they  have  on  their  side  that  can 
threaten  our  land  based  ICBM's.  A 
freeze  would  leave  them  with  their 
large  missiles  and  their  warheads  on 
those  large  missiles. 

So,  I  see  a  little  bit  of  Inequity  in  the 
next  step.  I  am  not  saying  the  people 
who  are  for  the  freeze  are  not  right.  I 
mean,  when  you  have  so  many  missiles 
on  both  sides,  what  difference  does  it 
make?  That  is  a  valid  point.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  said  it.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  that,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  the  next  step,  the  re- 
duction, the  question  is,  what  do  you 
have  that  the  other  side  wants,  and 
what  does  the  other  side  have  that 
you  want? 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  that  the 
freeze  would  by  itself  stop  what  they 
want  to  stop,  and  there  would  be  very 
little  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  go 
the  next  step,  which  is  the  reduction. 

The  final  point  which  I  think  Is  Im- 
portant as  a  negotiating  position  is 
that  I  think  it  is  very,  very  difficult, 
once  a  freeze  Is  In  effect,  for  a  democ- 
racy ever  to  say  that  the  thing  Is  not 
working  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  back.  It  is  like  the  bombing  pause 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  like  other  kinds  of 
halts  in  activity.  In  a  democracy.  I 
think  It  is  very  hard,  if  you  decide  that 
the  freeze  is  not  working  and  Is  not 
going  to  lead  to  the  next  step,  to  actu- 
ally turn  It  around  and  say,  'We  tried 
It  and  we  are  going  to  go  ahead." 

So,  for  those  three  reasons,  I  really 
have  had  some  question  about  wheth- 
er a  freeze  Is  the  best  negotiating  posi- 
tion that  we  can  lead  with.  As  I  say,  I 
am  so  happy  to  see  some  political  in- 
terest in  the  arms  control  area  and 
some  political  Interest  In  reducing  nu- 
clear weapons,  that  I  think  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  good  to  be  said  for  the 
freeze,  and  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  freeze.  It  Is  just  as  a  nego- 
tiating position  I  would  prefer  to  see 
us  go  with  SALT  II. 

Here  we  are  with  SALT  II.  What  In 
the  name  of  God  Is  wrong  with  SALT 
II?  It  Is  looking  better  and  better  ev- 
eryday. At  the  time  SALT  II  was  re- 
jected, It  was  rejected  because  some- 
thing better  was  held  out  as  being  pos- 
sible. The  people  that  did  not  like 
SALT  II  saild  it  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
have  308  large  ICBM's,  and  we  should 
have  the  same,  or  they  should  not 


have  them  at  all.  The  people  who  ob- 
jected to  the  provision  on  the  Backfire 
bomber  said  that  there  was  not 
enough  of  a  provision  on  the  Backfire 
bomber. 

D  1720 

We  did  not  have  enough  assurances 
that  the  Backfire  could  not  be  used 
for  Intercontinental  weaponry.  They 
objected  to  the  provision  on  the  telem- 
etry. They  objected  to  lots  of  things. 
And  the  problem  was  that  we  were 
looking  at  SALT  II  versus  some  ideal- 
ized treaty  that  was  held  up  as  being 
possible,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances SALT  II  did  not  look  so  good. 
But  now  the  question  is  SALT  II 
versus  nothing  because  we  have  voted 
down  or  have  not  ratified  SALT  II.  We 
have  not  voted  it  up,  and  we  have  not 
voted  It  down;  it  was  not  voted  on  at 
aU. 

So  we  have  not  ratified  SALT  11. 
SALT  II  Is  sitting  out  there  as  an  al- 
ternative, but  the  alternative  to  SALT 
II  is  now  nothing,  and  SALT  II  looks 
pretty  good. 

The  interesting  thing  about  SALT  II 
is  that  we  have  been  following  every- 
thing in  SALT  II.  If  we  look  at  the 
Reagan  defense  budget,  big  as  It  is,  If 
we  look  at  the  Reagan  budget  In  1981 
or  the  Reagan  budget  In  1982,  big  as  It 
Is,  there  Is  no  one  single  weapon  that 
we  are  proposing  or  have  started  or 
anything  that  Is  inconsistent  with 
SALT  II.  Everything  that  Ronald 
Reagan  wants  to  do  and  the  Pentagon 
wants  to  do  we  could  have  done  under 
SALT  II. 

We  are  following  SALT  II:  we  are 
following  It  precisely.  So  why  not 
ratify  It?  The  only  difficulty  with  the 
situation  Is  that  the  only  thing  that 
we  are  not  getting  out  of  SALT  II  is 
that  if  we  did  ratify  SALT  II.  the  Sovi- 
ets would  have  to  follow  SALT  II.  and 
under  SALT  II  they  would  have  to  dis- 
mantle 10  percent  of  their  missiles. 

So  we  are  following  it,  but  instead  of 
following  It  and  getting  them  to 
reduce  by  10  percent,  which  we  could 
have  done  If  we  had  ratified  SALT  II. 
they  are  following  It  but  now  they  do 
not  have  to  reduce  by  10  percent.  So  It 
makes  no  sense.  The  Soviets  are  fol- 
lowing SALT  II  except  for  defense 
production.  Every  time  they  get  a  new 
submarine,  SALT  II  said  they  have  to 
dismantle  an  old  submarine.  They  are 
doing  it.  Every  time  we  get  a  new  sub- 
marine, we  have  to  dismantle  an  old 
one;  we  are  doing  It.  We  are  all  follow- 
ing it.  The  only  thing  is  that  we  are 
not  getting  the  10-percent  reduction. 

Why  not  ratify  It  and  make  the  Sovi- 
ets reduce  by  10  percent?  Because 
there  Is  nothing  that  we  are  doing  or 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
planning  to  do  or  that  they  have  in 
the  back  of  their  beady  little  minds, 
any  gleam  in  their  eyes  or  anything 
they  want  to  do,  which  is  inconsistent 
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with  SALT  II.  So  why  do  we  not  ratify 
SALT  II? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  thing  to 
do.  We  ought  to  go  ahead  and  start 
with  SALT  II.  In  this  process,  we 
should  have  ratified  Vladivostok  auid 
then  proceeded  with  negotiations,  and 
now  we  should  ratify  SALT  II  and  pro- 
ceed with  negotiations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  an  area  of  making  some  kind  of 
sense. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point,  and 
then  I  will  quit.  That  is  the  question 
about  the  reduction  of  weapons.  The 
question  of  the  reduction  of  weapons, 
a  lot  of  people  have  said,  is  a  very, 
very  Important  movement.  And  it  is  a 
very  important  movement.  As  we  look 
at  it.  what  is  arms  control  all  about? 
What  are  we  trying  to  do  with  arms 
control? 

The  classic  definition  of  "arms  con- 
trol" comes  from  Tom  Shelling,  who  is 
a  professor  at  Harvard,  and  he  said 
that  arms  control  is  really  three  dif- 
ferent things.  It  is,  first  of  all,  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  preparing  for  war; 
second,  it  is  reducing  the  probability 
of  war  breaking  out;  and,  third,  it  is  re- 
ducing the  damage  should  war  break 
out. 

Now,  reflecting  on  those  three  areas, 
that  is  what  arms  control  is  all  about. 
There  are  in  essence  now.  I  think,  on 
the  left  of  the  political  spectrum— or 
maybe  it  is  now  engulfed  and  so  com- 
plicated that  the  left  and  the  right  are 
all  mixed  up  in  this  instance  together 
in  it— two  different  groups  forming 
that  are  interested  in  the  nuclear 
issue.  One  I  think  we  would  define  as 
the  "peace  group,"  and  the  peace 
group  is  interested  essentially  in  the 
first  and  third  of  those  three  things. 
They  are  mostly  interested  In  reducing 
the  cost  of  preparing  for  war  and  re- 
ducing the  damage  should  war  break 
out.  They  are  talking  about  reducing 
numbers  of  warheads,  reducing  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons,  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  nuclear  damage  and  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  it. 

The  arms  control  people  the  other 
group,  the  people  other  than  the 
peace  group,  the  second  group,  is  made 
up  of  people  that  we  might  call  the 
arms  control  community.  They  tend  to 
be  kind  of  professionals  who  are  in  the 
business.  They  are  in  academics,  they 
are  in  think  tanlcs  around  the  country, 
they  are  in  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment agencies,  and  they  spent  a  lot  of 
time  studying  this  issue  and  analyzing 
it.  They  are  not  the  citizen  soldiers  we 
find  in  the  peace  movement;  they  are 
people  who  are  professionals,  people 
who  have  spent  their  lives  studying 
the  subject,  who  have  degrees  in  arms 
control  and  who  are  teaching  in  uni- 
versities and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Their  Interest  is  in  arms  control,  and 
they  have  always  and  consistently  fo- 
cused on  the  second  issue,  which  is 
preventing  nuclear  war  from  breaking 
out.  reducing  the  probability  of  nucle- 


ar war  breaking  out.  And  that  is  a  real 
split.  There  is  a  real  split  in  the  ranks 
because  there  are  things  that  we  can 
do  that  will  help  achieve  one  of  those 
goals  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
others,  and  in  a  sense  reducing  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  is  one  of 
those. 

The  real  arms  control  community  is 
not  so  interested  in  reducing  the 
number  of  weapons.  What  they  are  in- 
terested in  Is  stability  of  the  system  so 
that  if  there  Is  trouble  somewhere,  a 
crisis  somewhere,  people's  fingers  do 
not  start  itching  toward  that  button, 
and  they  are  trying  to  determine  how 
to  get  agreements  that  prevent  that. 
That  is  why  the  centerpiece  of  the 
ABM  system  was  to  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability, the  susceptibility,  and  the  like- 
lihood of  war  breaking  out. 

But  what  we  have  now.  I  think,  is  a 
real  split  between  the  peace  group  and 
the  arms  control  community,  and 
there  is  a  danger  here  that  this  thing 
might  cause  some  kind  of  a  rift  in  the 
antinuclear  movement,  because  what 
we  have  on  the  one  side  is  the  peace 
groups  who  are  very  much  Interested 
in  reducing  the  number  of  warheads, 
and  I  guess  what  they  would  say  is 
this:  You  go  to  their  rallies  and  you  go 
to  their  meetings  and  you  hear  them 
say  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  a 
farce,  that  arms  control  is  just  arms 
management:  it  does  not  reduce  any- 
thing and  we  have  not  reduced  any- 
thing. 

We  have  not  reduced  it.  We  have 
gone  on  for  years  and  nothing  has 
happened.  What  we  need  is  something 
simple  like  a  freeze  followed  by  a  re- 
duction, something  that  everybody 
can  understand. 

The  arms  control  people  would  say 
that  it  has  not  been  a  farce  and  that  It 
has  not  done  that.  They  say,  look  at 
the  ABM.  Arms  control  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  ABM,  and.  yes.  the  numbers 
of  warheads  have  contributed  on  all 
sides.  The  cost  of  weapons  has  In- 
creased on  all  sides,  but  we  have  had 
30  or  40  years  since  nuclear  weapons 
were  used  In  Japan  In  World  War  II, 
and  they  have  not  been  used  since; 
and  that  is  not  a  small  achievement. 

The  real  central  purpose  of  all  this 
Is  to  reduce  the  probability  of  nuclear 
war  breaking  out.  I  think  at  some 
point  this  whole  thing  may  come  down 
to  a  choice  between  which  way  we  are 
going  to  go.  Are  we  going  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  cost  and  reduc- 
ing damage  by  reducing  numbers  of 
warheads,  or  are  we  going  to  go  in  an- 
other direction,  that  of  Increasing  sta- 
bility and  reducing  the  probability  of 
nuclear  war  breaking  out? 

I  think  that  really  that  might  be  the 
way  this  concern  and  this  Interest  and 
this  debate  eventually  evolves  when  it 
comes  down  to  some  kind  of  actual 
vote  and  when  we  actually  look  at 
some  proposals.  But  I  think  that  the 
purpose  of  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 


complish In  the  education  value  of 
having  the  discussion  Is  that  the 
people  who  are  promoting  the  freeze, 
the  people  who  involved  In  something 
called  "ground  zero,"  and  the  other  or- 
ganizations, the  citizen  groups  that 
have  started  educating  the  people,  are 
talking  about  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  very, 
very  Important  thing,  and  I  think  that 
from  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  A^ 
electorate  which  is  a  lot  more  Interest- 
ed In  the  subject  and  a  lot  more  con- 
cerned about  the  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whichever  way  we  go  I 
think  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AspiN)  for  an  extremely  thought- 
ful and  well  informed  statement. 

In  view  of  the  numbers  of  Members 
who  desire  to  speak,  I  will  not  com- 
ment on  the  statement  at  length.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  do  differ 
with  a  good  many  of  the  points,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity  in 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  hear  further  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

I  do  quarrel  quite  seriously  with  his 
last  point,  and  that  Is  that  the  peace 
groups  are  primarily  concerned  with 
reducing  the  cost  of  weapons  and  with 
reducing  the  amount  of  damage.  I 
think  that  is  really  quite  wrong.  I 
think  the  peace  groups,  sis  represent- 
ed, for  Instance,  by  the  enormous 
ground  swell  In  favor  of  the  freeze  res- 
olution, are  primarily  Interested  In  re- 
ducing the  chances  of  a  nuclear  war, 
and  I  think  that  Is  why  we  are  here 
today. 

It  Is  primarily  against  that  threat 
that  we  exchange  Ideas  as  to  how  to 
achieve  It,  and  we  do  have  differences 
on  that  score.  But  I  think  It  Is  unfair 
to  say  that  the  peace  groups  are  less 
interested  In  reducing  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war  than  they  are  in  some- 
thing else.  I  think  that  is  their  pri- 
mary concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conmiend  my 
colleagues  for  their  Initiative  In  help- 
ing this  body  focus  on  the  serious  Issue 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  House 
Resolution  433,  which  calls  for  a  bilat- 
eral nuclear  weapons  freeze  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
followed  by  reductions  in  nuclear  war- 
heads, missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  this  Is  the  most  serious  Issue 
facing  our  world  today.  The  risk  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  has  caused  people 
from  all  over  the  globe  and  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  unite  In  removing  this 
danger.  Public  concern  over  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  warfare  is  rapidly 
Increasing  worldwide. 
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Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  at  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
on  the  deck  of  the  Missouri,  Tokyo 
Bay,  September  2.  1945.  said: 

Military  alliances,  balances  of  power, 
leagues  of  nations,  all  in  turn  failed,  leaving 
the  only  path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible 
of  war.  The  utter  destructiveness  of  war 
now  blocks  out  this  alternative.  We  have 
had  our  last  chance.  If  we  will  not  devise 
some  greater  and  more  equitable  system, 
Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door. 

These  prophetic  words  are  even 
more  germane  in  1982. 

The  stage  for  a  meaningful  arms 
limitation  is  well  set.  The  Soviets  face 
pressures  from  within.  The  realities  of 
the  chances  for  survival  of  humanity's 
final  war  are  becoming  as  apparent  to 
them  as  they  are  to  us.  The  time  is 
now  to  enter  serious  and  honest  SALT 
negotiations  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
alms  of  this  resolution— to  decide 
when  and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual 
verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other 
delivery  systems,  and  to  give  special 
attention  to  destabilizing  weapons 
whose  deployment  would  make  such  a 
freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

We  should  enter  into  these  talks 
with  the  spirit  and  hope  and,  yes,  the 
prayer  that  they  will  be  the  last 
round,  that  both  sides  will  finally 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  commit- 
ments they  will  make  there,  and  that 
we  can  remove  forever  the  threat  of 
Intolerable  global  destruction  In  the 
hands  of  humanity. 

D  1730 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  number  of  people  who  have  come 
forward  to  start  to  better  articulate 
the  great  concern  that  so  many  of  us 
have  over  our  present  escalation  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

Perhaps  Einstein  said  It  best:  "The 
unleashed  power  of  the  atom  has 
changed  everything  except  our  way  of 
thinking."  Weapons  originally  justi- 
fied as  necessary  deterrents  to  attack 
now  far  exceed  the  number  required 
to  deter  any  rational  leader  from  or- 
dering their  use.  The  sheer  awesome- 
ness  of  these  weapons  makes  their  use 
Impossible  unless  we  are  committed  to 
a  path  of  self-destruction  and  global 
suicide. 

Today's  special  order  addresses  the 
most  Important  Issue  of  our  time,  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  various  alterna- 
tives by  which  we  might  curb  Its  una- 
bated growth.  The  purpose  of  today's 
debate  Is  to  initiate  a  change  in  our 
way  of  thinking  about  these  weapons, 
to  acknowledge  the  futility  of  the 
arms  race  and,  finally,  to  forge  a  new 
consensus  that  better  Identifies  our 
defense  needs  to  Insure  out  security 
into  the  1980's  and  beyond. 


For  37  years  we  have  lived  with  nu- 
clear weapons  In  our  midst  and  every 
year  the  global  stockpiles  and  nations 
capable  of  developing  these  weapons 
continue  to  expand.  And,  while  these 
weapons  threaten  us  with  virtual  ex- 
tinction, we  seem  comfortable  in  not 
thinking  about  their  existence.  Sadly, 
the  two  nations  that  could  exert  the 
most  leadership  in  blunting  the 
upward  spiral  on  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  do  little  to  reinforce  the 
efforts  of  meaningful  area  control. 

Currently  the  military  arsenals  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  contain  more  than  16,000  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads,  the  smallest  of 
which  is  several  times  larger  than  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
saki, and  both  sides  are  engaged  In  sig- 
nificant modernization  programs  that 
will  introduce  thousands  more  war- 
heads into  their  inventories  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

Our  mutual  penchant  to  maintain 
overkill  capacity  over  one  another  has 
only  served  to  Increase  the  risk  and 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  before  the 
end  of  this  century. 

Of  those  16,000  nuclear  warheads, 
7,200  are  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Members  should  realize  that  for  each 
congressional  district  that  means 
there  are  16  nuclear  warheads  that 
could  be  targeted  at  their  district,  the 
smallest  of  those  warheads  being  16 
times  as  large  as  the  one  that  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  the  largest 
one  is  1,920  times  as  large  as  that 
bomb  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about. 

The  history  of  the  arms  race  is 
fraught  with  one  side  responding  to 
the  perceived,  or  real,  advantage  of 
the  other.  Each  deadly  action  Initiated 
by  one  side  sets  off  an  equally  more 
lethal  reaction  by  the  other  side  and 
the  upward  pressures  on  the  arms  race 
continue  unchecked. 

We  have  lived  with  bomber  gaps, 
missile  gaps.  MIRV  gaps,  and  throw- 
weight  gaps.  None  of  our  mutual  re- 
sponses to  these  disparities  has  served 
to  enhance  our  security  or  better  the 
prospects  for  world  peace. 

Today  the  so-called  window  of  vul- 
nerability fuels  American  fears  over 
theoretical  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM 
forces.  We  use  this  fear  as  an  excuse 
to  justify  the  unprecedented  accelera- 
tion of  each  element  of  our  strategic 
modernization  program.  A  new  and 
more  threatening  round  of  the  arms 
race  Is  about  to  begin. 

Each  side  is  now  hell-bent  on  attain- 
ing a  first  strike  capability  that  will 
only  serve  to  place  a  hair  trigger  on 
nuclear  armaments.  Time  is  rurming 
out  and  the  hour  Is  late.  Each  techno- 
logical Improvement  in  these  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  serves  to  lessen 
our  abilities  to  control  them.  The  time 
for  a  serious  arms  control  initiative  is 


now  and  today's  effort  represents  a 
starting  point. 

Since  July  1980  the  United  States 
has  been  moving  consistently  suid  omi- 
nously away  from  the  theory  of  nucle- 
ar deterrence  as  established  In  the 
concept  of  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion, properly  named  MAD,  that  was 
the  basis  of  our  strategic  policy  during 
the  1960's  and  1970's. 

President  Carter's  armouncement  in 
PRM-59  that  the  United  States  would 
rely  on  nuclear  weapons  In  some  limit- 
ed context  to  protect  vital  American 
Interests  abroad  served  to  reduce 
allied  confidence  in  United  States 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

President  Reagan's  echoing  of  this 
concept  of  "limited  nuclear  war"  has 
exacerbated  this  situation. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  on  the 
defensive.  We  are  perceived  as  being 
reckless  and  Irresponsible.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  seized  arms  control  as  a 
means  of  driving  a  wedge  Into  the  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

We  must  reverse  this  dangerous 
trend.  We  must  begin  to  respond  to 
the  legitimate  fears  and  concerns  of 
our  allies  by  offering  American  arms 
control  and  reduction  proposals  that 
clearly  demonstrate  our  resolve  and 
commitment  to  world  peace  and  stabil- 
ity. 

If  the  administration  persists  in  not 
providing  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  with  an  agenda  for 
real  and  meaningful  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. Congress  must  assume 
some  degree  of  responsibility  and  es- 
tablish an  alternative  path  away  from 
our  apparent  attempt  to  achieve  nu- 
clear superiority  over  the  Soviets  and 
negotiate  from  our  present  strength; 
for  us  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
sit  still  and  allow  us  to  achieve  nuclear 
superiority  before  negotiating  seems 
to  me  to  be  wishful  thinking  at  best. 

There  are  several  alternatives  before 
us.  The  nuclear  arms  freeze  is  one  ap- 
proach. As  a  cosponsor  of  this  initia- 
tive I  recognize  its  overall  value  in 
first  curbing  the  arms  race  until  both 
sides  can  agree  upon  equitable  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  their  strategic 
forces. 

My  colleague  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  has  offered  a  proposal  that 
would  place  a  moratoriimi  on  the  de- 
ployment of  those  systems  that  con- 
tribute most  to  strategic  destablillza- 
tlon— first  strike  weapons. 

I  have  offered  yet  another  alterna- 
tive. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
280,  that  each  side  reduce  its  strategic 
arsenal  by  a  factor  of  50  percent.  My 
proposal  also  includes  bans  on  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  certain 
technologies. 

For  example,  it  would  ban  the  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  intercontinen- 
tal and  medium,  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  with  new  lightweight 
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reentry  vehicles  than  those  with 
which  the  system  is  currently  armed. 

It  would  also  place  a  ban  on  the  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  Cruise  missiles 
armed  with  multiple  nuclear  war- 
heads. It  would  reduce  the  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  to  zero  by 
1994  through  a  series  of  reductions. 

In  my  mind  none  of  these  proposals 
offers  the  complete  answer  to  the  di- 
lemma of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  For 
37  years  an  unbridled  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  permitted  to  go 
on.  Each  side  persists  in  their  relent- 
less pursuit  to  obtain  some  mystical 
edge  that  would  render  the  other 
forces  completely  useless. 

We  know  this  is  a  costly  and  coun- 
terproductive race  without  end.  None- 
theless, we  cannot  expect  to  reverse 
the  trends  of  three  decades  of  the 
strategic  arms  race  in  one  afternoon. 

D  1740 

The  value  of  today's  proceedings 
cannot  be  discounted,  however.  It 
shows  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
sumed the  initiative  in  the  arms  con- 
trol process  between  the  superpowers. 
We  have  taken  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  changing  our  way  of 
thinking.  We  have  demonstrated  to 
our  allies  and  adversaries  alike  our  re- 
solve to  insure  our  security  while  at 
the  same  time  our  commitment  to  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  And  now 
we  have  an  obligation  to  go  on.  We 
must  work  with  the  administration  in 
better  articulating  our  national  securi- 
ty policies  and  in  choosing  weapons 
which  enhance  or  diminish  global  se- 
curity. We  must  Induce  the  leadership 
of  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  resimie  the  long  delayed  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  arms  control  and  re- 
duction. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
thoughtful  statement  and  for  his  lead- 
ership in  many  areas  of  building  a 
better  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 

KZY). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  will  not  take 
but  a  minute.  I  wanted  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  has 
led  in  this  forum  for  many  years  in 
the  peace  movement,  I  think  the  em- 
phasis on  the  arms  reduction  with  the 
Soviets  is  praiseworthy  and  I  intend  to 
support  this  Resolution  434  after 
hearing  the  debate  on  both  sides 
today.  But  there  are  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  controlling  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  sums,  suid  one  of  them  is 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  want  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  serves  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  why  we  have  not 
in  the  past  made  it  a  condition  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  our 


allies  and  other  countries  that  they 
sign  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  our  as- 
sistance to  countries  like  Jordan. 
Egypt,  and  Israel. 

Would  we  not  be  taking  a  practical 
step  to  end  proliferation  of  nuclear 
arms  by  requiring  as  a  condition  of 
foreign  aid  that  none  of  our  aid  go  to  a 
country  unless  they  have  signed  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Well,  responding  to 
the  gentleman.  I  would  say  that  I 
think,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  it  is 
simply  not  a  possibility  today. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Why? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Some  of  our  very 
close  friends  are  not  in  a  position  to 
sign  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  But  then  are  not 
our  words  meaningless  if  we  talk  about 
nonproliferation  but  are  unwilling  to 
impose  it  as  a  condition  of  our  friend- 
ship? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  So  far  as  nuclear  co- 
operation is  concerned,  we  require  ad- 
herence to  the  NPT  and  we  require  ad- 
herence to  full-scope  safeguards. 

I  think  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween what  we  are  talking  about  here 
today,  which  is  arms  control,  and  the 
question  of  nonproliferation. 

It  is  true  that  nonproliferation.  or 
proliferation,  if  you  will,  presents  an 
enormous  threat  to  the  world.  But 
there  are  situations  where  it  simply  is 
not  a  practical  possibility.  I  think  we 
would  be  blind  If  we  tried  to  insist  that 
it  were. 

You  have  a  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  where  countries  on  both  sides 
have  not  signed  the  NPT  and  it  is  a 
tragic  situation.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman's  suggestion  is  practical. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  debate  here  is  healthy,  it  is 
meaningful.  I  think  it,  hopefully,  will 
clear  the  air,  and  I  think  it  will  help  us 
focus  on  what  it  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  do,  as  well  as  what  we  should  be 
doing. 

There  is  nobody  here  that  has 
spoken  whom  I  have  heard  that  is  not 
sincere.  weU  meaning,  attempting  to 
do  what,  in  his  light,  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  for  this  country  and  the  world. 
But  we  have  some  genuine  differences 
as  to  how  this  can  be  accomplished, 
and  I  am  concerned  that  we  might  be 
taking  the  wrong  direction. 

There  is  not  a  person  who  serves  in 
this  House.  I  do  not  believe,  that  is  not 
for  the  reduction  of  arms,  the  banning 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  abolishing  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  I 
think  we  all  want  this.  The  question  is: 
How  can  this  best  be  acompllshed? 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  com- 
mented, "What  good  have  the  bombs 
done  anyway,  the  nuclear  weapons?" 
Well,  let  me  answer  this  with  a  ques- 


tion: If  only  the  Soviet  Union  had  nu- 
clear weapons  and  we  had  none,  what 
would  you  imagine  would  be  the  shape 
of  the  world  today?  Do  you  really 
think  that  the  European  community 
would  have  gone  30  years  without 
being  invaded,  or  that  we  would  be  in 
control  of  our  own  destiny? 

When  Richard  Helms  was  head  of 
the  CIA,  he  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  he  told  of  an  ariecdote  dating 
back  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  And 
at  that  time  we  had  almost  a  nuclear 
monopoly.  We  were  negotiating  with 
the  removal  of  the  missiles  from  Cuba. 
Our  Ambassador  was  named  McCloy, 
and  his  home  was  in  Connecticut,  and 
their  special  Ambassador  was  named 
Kuznetsov,  representing  Khrushchev. 
According  to  the  story,  after  they  had 
negotiated  and  had  a  tremendous  con- 
frontation, and  because  we  had  them 
so  outnujnbered,  the  Soviets  said,  "AU 
right"— speaking  through  Mr.  Kuznet- 
sov—"Mr.  McCloy,  we  will  remove  our 
IL-28's"— the  missiles  that  were 
there— "and  we  will  keep  our  word. 
But  we  want  you  to  know  that  this  is 
the  last  time  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  ever  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  to  us  our  foreign  policy." 

And  from  that  time  forward,  accord- 
ing to  our  intelligence  community,  the 
Soviets  have  gone  all-out  in  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons,  to  the 
point  where  they  have  not  only  caught 
up  with  us,  they  have  far  surpassed  us. 

Now,  I  was  for  2  or  3  years  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Disarmament  Convention 
in  Geneva,  and  we  talked  about  the 
mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of 
forces.  And  this  was  something  that 
we  generally  want,  and  I  would  gener- 
ally support,  but  when  it  got  down  to 
the  bottom  line- and,  after  all,  the  So- 
viets do  use  diplomacy  and  negotiation 
as  a  way  of  waging  war  or  winning 
their  way— when  It  comes  down  to  it, 
the  Soviets  had  250,000  troops  in 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  we  had 
150.000.  And  they  said.  "Yes,  we  will 
agree  to  a  reduction.  We  will  both 
reduce  100.000  troops."  That  would 
put  us  down  to  50.000  and  they  would 
have  150.000.  That  is  what  they  were 
insisting  upon. 

We  unilaterally  said  we  would  not 
have  biological  warfare.  We  signed  the 
treaty.  I  was  there  in  Geneva  when  it 
was  signed.  The  Soviets,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  not  signed  such  a  treaty. 
All  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world,  have  signed 
an  agreement  not  to  use  chemical  war- 
fare, but  we  know  that  the  Soviets 
used  it  in  Afghanistan,  they  used  it  in 
Laos,  and  they  have  used  it  in  Cambo- 
dia, in  abrogation  of  world  law. 

The  Soviets  have  averaged  putting 
one  SS-20  in  place  In  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions for  about  the  last  5  years,  one 
per  week.  Now,  this  is  a  weapon  that  Is 
very  accurate,  5,000-kilometer  range, 
three   nuclear   warheads.   They   have 
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over  300  of  these  missiles  in  place, 
each  with  three  warheads.  That  is  900 
targets  in  E^urope.  And  now  they  say, 
"Hey,  let's  freeze." 

The  United  States  has  not  placed  a 
nuclear  weapon  in  over  20  years,  and 
that  is  the  Pershing  I,  with  limited 
range,  limited  accuracy,  one  warhead. 
This  Is  looking  at  sm  array  of  20  SS- 
20's  with  three  warheads  each,  and 
now  that  they  have  them  in  place, 
they  say,  "let's  call  a  freeze.  You  don't 
put  any  more  in  place;  we  won't  put 
any  more  in  place."  And  we  have  not 
put  one  in  place  in  20  years. 

D  1750 

We  have  threatened  to.  We  say  we 
are  going  to.  So  the  point  is  the  freeze 
does  not  accomplish  anything.  As  one 
of  the  previous  speakers,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin).  said, 
if  you  are  going  to  negotiate,  each  side 
has  to  give  something,  each  side  has  to 
have  something  the  other  one  wants, 
and  if  you  freeze  the  status  quo  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  inducement  of 
the  Soviets  to  come  to  the  table  with  a 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction, 
a  mutual  arms  reduction.  They  have 
got  a  gun  at  our  heads. 

So  if  we  are  to  have  something  to 
trade,  when  you  get  to  the  table,  at 
least  reserve  the  option  if  they  will  not 
reduce  their  forces  as  to  what  we 
might  do. 

It  is  a  commonsense  thing.  I  think 
any  other  way  is  foolhearty.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  deal  with  the  Soviets 
and  expect  them  to  deal  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the   gentlewoman   from   Colorado 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  everybody  in  thanking 
them  for  putting  this  together.  It  has 
been  really  remarkable.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  worked  very 
hard  on  this  and  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

What  do  I  think  is  really  going  on 
here?  We  can  talk  and  talk  and  talk 
and  talk  about  whether  people  are 
really  insisting  that  we  freeze  and  only 
freeze,  or  whether  they  are  just  talk- 
ing about  negotiating  or  what  have 
you.  But  I  think  the  really  remarkable 
thing  that  has  occurred  is  that  the 
American  people  have  taken  up  this 
debate  sind  we  are  now  following  them, 
and  I  find  that  really  amazing. 

This  has  been  a  debate  we  have  not 
had  for  a  long  time,  and  why?  What  Is 
there  in  our  American  society  that 
makes  us  repress  this  kind  of  discus- 
sion? 

First  of  all.  I  think  none  of  us  wants 
to  talk  about  unpleasant  things.  None 
of  us.  If  you  go  back  and  read  T.  S. 
Elliot,  he  said  man  cannot  bear  very 
much  reality.  I  think  Americans  of 
this  Pepsi  generation  really  specialize 
in  that.  That  we  tend  to  dig  our  own 
graves  without  thinking  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  doing  it.  And  that  one  of 


the  ironies  of  human  nature  is  that  as 
we  do  it,  we  really  increase  the  danger 
and  we  just  suppress  it. 

Second.  I  think  our  numbness  to  our 
nuclear  fate  in  the  past  has  been  an 
error  of  fatalism,  it  has  been  too  vast, 
it  has  been  too  complex.  The  Govern- 
ment seemed  unresponsive,  even  got 
paranoid  and  it  was  just  too  easy  to 
feel  powerless. 

I  have  heard  many  people  say,  well, 
everybody  has  to  die,  anyway,  so  given 
the  political  alternatives,  it  may  as 
well  be  in  a  nuclear  holocaust.  Think 
about  that  for  a  moment.  That  is 
really  what  the  American  people  have 
done.  That  is  really  why  we  are  debat- 
ing. They  have  suddenly  said,  wait  a 
second,  we  somehow  confused  our  own 
death  with  the  death  of  a  city  or  a 
whole  civilization,  and  maybe  that  was 
the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  "me" 
decade,  where  we  became  so  self-cen- 
tered, and  put  ourselves  in  the  center 
of  the  universe,  that  we  really  thought 
our  own  death  was  the  only  Important 
death. 

Now  our  society  has  really  turned 
the  comer.  The  eighties  are  different 
and  we  are  understanding  that  togeth- 
er and  say  we  have  mutual  assured  de- 
struction and  that  is  the  answer.  We 
are  not  willing  to  accept  that  answer 
anymore. 

We  are  now  picking  up  the  challenge 
and  trying  to  look  for  some  other  an- 
swers because  people  want  to  go  on. 
And  people  can  now  talk  about  those 
things  and  not  be  declared  a  radical  or 
an  extremist. 

Third,  I  think  that  in  many  areas, 
especially  In  our  civilization— and  I 
find  that  I  have  a  lot  of  this  in  me— 
and  that  Is  you  always  somehow  think 
the  world  is  going  to  muddle  through. 
Do  not  think  about  the  bad  things. 
The  world  is  going  to  muddle  through 
and  that  only  the  extremists  get  shrill 
and  come  up  with  overreactions. 

Something  turns  up.  it  always  will, 
and  so  forth. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  before  me 
cited  Albert  Einstein,  who  said  we 
have  unleashed  the  power  of  the  atom 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  change 
our  way  of  thinking;  and  I  think  that 
is  a  reflection  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  see  that. 

What  do  most  of  us  traditionally  see 
when  we  think  of  nuclear  attack?  I 
think  if  we  shut  our  eyes  and  imagine 
what  we  see,  we  see  a  single  city  flat- 
tened by  a  single  bomb.  We  do  not 
think  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
that  are  turned  into  an  inferno.  We 
try  and  make  ourselves  comfortable  by 
thinking  we  are  just  going  to  use  small 
little  tactical  nukes  and  we  do  not 
think  those  small  little  tactical  nukes 
are  bigger  than  even  the  one  that  ob- 
literated Hiroshima. 

So  we  hav«  done  all  sorts  of  wonder- 
ful things  to  suppress  what  is  going 
on. 


My  State  has  been  remarkable  in 
the  grassroots  support  for  all  of  this, 
and  I  am  going  to  put  many  state- 
ments in  the  record  that  come  from 
there.  Maybe  later  on  I  will  read  them 
into  the  record,  too. 

I  think  some  of  it  started  with  a  play 
going  on  in  my  State  at  the  Repertory 
Theater.  It  was  Ibsen's  "Enemy  of  the 
People."  We  have  to  go  back  and  read 
it  because  it  is  right  where  we  are 
today.  It  is  about  a  doctor,  and  the 
doctor  lived  in  a  Norwegian  town 
where  they  had  a  health  spa  and  he 
finds  that  the  waters  are  polluted.  And 
by  going  around  and  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  say  the  waters  are  pol- 
luted, he  becomes  opposed  by  every- 
one. They  do  not  want  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  the  waters  are  pollut- 
ed, they  say  this  is  radical,  you  have 
ruined  life,  we  are  not  supposed  to 
think  about  such  things,  and  on  and 
on. 

I  do  think  that  is  where  we  were  as  a 
society  in  the  seventies,  I  think  it  is 
tremendously  exciting  to  see  that  we 
have  burst  out  of  that  and  there  is  tre- 
mendous grassroots  support  for  saying 
we  are  not  going  to  do  that  in  the 
eighties,  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this 
issue,  we  are  going  at  it  head  on  and 
we  are  going  to  try  and  come  to  terms 
virith  it.  We  want  a  future. 

The  different  groups  that  have  come 
up  in  Colorado,  which  is  2,000  miles 
from  here,  you  have  the  Loretta  Disar- 
mament and  Economic  Conversion 
Committee;  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility growing  at  a  phenomenaJ 
pace,  Colorado  Peace  Council,  Health 
Workers  for  Social  Responsibility,  the 
Alliance  for  Basic  Human  Needs,  Colo- 
rado Campaign  for  Nuclear  Freeze, 
the  lawyers  for  a  freeze,  all  sorts  of 
different  church  groups,  all  sorts  of 
exciting  grassroots  support  are  coming 
around.  And  they  are  saying,  look,  we 
want  to  begin:  stop  throwing  paper 
missiles  back  and  forth  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  discrediting  each 
other;  just  cancel  your  calendars,  go 
somewhere,  sit  down  and  talk,  the  two 
leaders  of  these  superpowers,  make 
the  world  safer,  do  something. 

So  I  think  we  can  talk  about  wheth- 
er the  freeze  is  perfect,  we  can  talk 
whether  we  should  go  back  to  SALT 
II,  all  those  things  should  be  laid  out 
there.  No  one  is  mandating  that  this 
and  only  this  can  be  the  document 
from  which  we  talk  about.  They  are 
just  saying  we  have  overcome  that 
suppression,  we  have  overcome  that 
"me"  decade,  we  want  to  survive,  and  I 
cannot  commend  the  different  Mem- 
bers for  doing  this  and  bringing  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  marvelous  that  the  people 
got  there  first. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman respond  to  a  question  as  to 
why  she  thinks  all  these  groups  are 
suddenly  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
becoming  activated?   Would   you   say 
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that  that  is  mainly  a  result  of  two 
things:  The  call  for  huge  increases  In 
our  military  budget,  and  perhaps  even 
more  important,  the  talk  about  nucle- 
ar war  being  winable? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  that  is 
right.  As  I  said.  I  think  originally  we 
thought  of  one  bomb  going  over  one 
city  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  became 
much  more  informed.  We  have  also 
become  much  more  Informed  about 
the  chances  of  human  error,  that  we 
are  really  playing  chicken  with  min- 
utes in  the  potential  of  human  error. 
Just  blowing  it  all  up.  whether  it  is  a 
computer  going  hajrwire  or  what  you 
have.  The  momentary  response. 

I  think  we  have  also  grown  out  of 
the  Pepsi  generation,  the  "me"  decade, 
live  for  today  type  of  thing,  and 
people  now  want  to  talk  about  a 
future  and  where  we  are  going  and 
will  we  survive,  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
large  barlcade  in  front  of  our  really  as- 
sured survival. 

So.  I  find  it  very  optimistic  that 
people  say,  wait  a  minute,  we  are  not 
totally  locked  in  to  mutual  assured  de- 
struction as  the  only  response.  I  find 
that  the  most  refreshing  thing  that 
has  happened,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  finds  that,  too, 
rather  than  Just  saying  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  buy  in  to  more  and  more 
and  more  powder  in  the  keg. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  not  only  her  statement 
today,  but  for  her  consistent  work  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  for  yielding  and 
let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  meaning- 
ful debate. 

I,  too,  share  the  views  that  have 
been  expressed  to  the  extent  that  the 
doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
is  one,  as  the  name  implies,  from  the 
synonym  associated  with  it,  mad.  It  is 
indeed  assured  madness  for  the  United 
States  to  be  postured  as  a  gigantic 
sponge  to  soak  up  Soviet  attack  and 
then  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  we 
will  then  have  enough  nuclear  capabil- 
ity remaining  to  inflict  a  retaliatory 
blow  on  the  adversary  that  will  pre- 
vent them  from  ever  striking  us  in  the 
first  place. 

I  might  add  that  I  speak  today  as 
not  only  Just  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  one  who  Is  privileged  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  body,  but  perhaps  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  represents 
that  district  which  is  the  number  one 
Soviet  targeting  priority  in  all  of  the 
world. 

The  reason  for  that  Is  the  location 
of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  aerodefense  space  command 
in  our  district,  which  is  basically  the 
command  responsible  for  detecting  a 
Soviet  attack  and  advising  the  appro- 
priate other  commands  and  agencies 


of  the  impending  nature  of  that 
attack,  which  is  obviously  the  first  line 
of  our  defense  and.  unfortunately,  as 
we  are  assembled  here  today,  also  the 
last  line  of  our  defense,  because  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  simply 
have  no  defense  today  to  speak  of. 

D  1800 

We  have  no  capability  to  protect 
ourselves  against  a  Soviet  attack, 
either  from  missiles  or  from  bombers; 
so  the  idea  of  a  mutual  freeze  on  both 
Soviet  and  American  arsenals  is  an  at- 
tractive idea  with  considerable  appeal, 
but  I  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  a  freeze  would  work  and 
then  would  offer  an  alternative*  ap- 
proach that  I  think  would  as  we  work 
through  the  negotiation  process  per- 
haps in  the  long  run  serve  us  far 
better  than  simply  a  freeze  in  and  of 
itself. 

When  we  negotiated  SALT  I.  really 
the  concept  of  a  freeze  was  inherent  in 
that  document  in  both  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  yet  10  years  later  what 
Is  apparent  is  that  the  Soviet  strategic 
programs  that  were  under  way  in  the 
1969  to  1972  time  frame  when  the 
SALT  talks  were  being  undertaken 
were  sharply  accelerated  after  the 
signing  of  that  agreement  which  was 
in  theory  supposed  to  freeze  the  de- 
ployments of  both  nations,  and  not 
only  during  the  SALT  I  talks  but  sub- 
sequent, the  Soviet  strategic  effort  has 
run  at  a  massive  pace. 

Let  us  Just  consider  a  few  meaning- 
ful statistics  that  will  demonstrate  this 
fact.  The  Soviets  in  the  last  decade 
have  deployed  five  entirely  new 
ICBM's.  Several  more  ICBM  genera- 
tions are  also  under  development. 

They  also  tested,  as  speakers  have 
pointed  out  here  today,  high  accuracy 
MIRVed  ICBM's.  Although  Congress 
was  told  In  the  1972  hearings  that  the 
United  States  would  view  such  Soviet 
efforts  as  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
SALT  I  and  a  cause  for  U.S.  withdraw- 
al from  those  agreements,  they  have 
also  employed  two  entirely  new  classes 
of  missile  submarines,  three  bombers, 
at  least  two  cruise  missiles,  four  sub- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  at  least 
one  operational  antisatellite  system: 
this  in  an  era  of  a  so-called  freeze  that 
was  induced  by  SALT  I. 

In  fact,  they  have  developed,  de- 
ployed, or  have  underway  a  total  of  at 
least  20  separate  strategic  systems,  of 
which  1 1  are  operational  today. 

Now,  compare  that  to  what  the 
United  States  has  done.  We  have  de- 
ployed only  two  new  systems  and  have 
developed  eight. 

What  is  disturbing  is  that  most  of 
the  systems  that  we  have  developed 
will  not  even  be  operational  until  the 
mid-1980's.  by  the  time  the  Soviets, 
indeed,  have  probably  deployed  more 
than  the  20  operational  systems  that 
they  already  have  to  date. 


So  I  say,  in  short,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental disparity  between  Soviet  and 
American  efforts.  The  arms  race  has 
in  fact  been  largely  a  Soviet  arms  race 
during  the  past  decade.  The  disparity 
in  military  effort  between  our  nations 
extends  to  naval,  ground,  air,  and  pro- 
jection forces  as  well,  so  that  their 
effort  is  one  that  is  not  only  massive 
and  sustained,  but  across  the  board, 
and  as  other  speakers  have  pointed 
out,  it  includes  not  only  nuclear  and 
conventional  weaponry,  but  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  as  well. 

If  we  were  to  freeze  our  military  pos- 
tures where  they  are  today,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  in  a  commanding  position 
in  virtually  every  index  of  strategic 
and  conventional  military  power. 

Then  the  further  question.  I  guess, 
as  part  of  the  question  about  whether 
or  not  a  freeze  is  the  best  approach  to 
take,  at  least  the  only  approach  to 
take,  is  whether  or  not  we  can  trust 
the  Soviets  to  keep  such  a  freeze  if  one 
were,  in  fact,  negotiated. 

We  have  confirmed  and  recent  dis- 
closures have  I  think  documented  this 
well  that  the  Soviets  have  massively 
violated  the  oldest  most  enduring 
arms  control  convention  in  this  centu- 
ry, the  1925  Geneva  Convention.  They 
have  used  these  weapons,  chemical,  bi- 
ological warfare,  against  men  and 
women  and  children  in  Afghanistan 
and  Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  now  estimates  that 
10,000  civilians  have  been  slaughtered 
by  Soviet  biological  and  chemical 
weapons. 

Let  us  again  raise  the  issue  which  we 
have  looked  at  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  the  viability  of  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  mutual  assured  destruction.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  raise 
the  question  of  morality.  Is  it  not  fun- 
damentally immoral  and  a  violation  of 
every  tenet  of  traditional  restraint  in 
war  for  us  to  threaten  to  attack  inno- 
cent Soviet  citizens  and  to  make  our 
own  citizens  at  the  same  time  hostages 
to  a  Soviet  attack,  when  we  could  if  we 
pursued  it  with  enough  dedication  and 
commitment,  defend  our  people  direct- 
ly. Instead  of  simply  relying  on  an  out- 
dated retaliatory  strategy. 

Is  it  not  the  most  fundamental 
moral  convenant  between  a  govern- 
ment and  its  people  for  a  government 
to  protect  those  citizens,  rather  than 
again  holding  them  out  as  hostages? 

What  I  am  suggesting  and  recom- 
mending is  a  different  way  of  dealing 
with  nuclear  weapons,  perhaps  in  the 
context  with  a  freeze,  but  certainly 
one  that  should  be  pursued  with  or 
without  such  a  freeze. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  we  develop 
suid  deploy  with  the  greatest  possible 
haste  nonnuclear  strategic  defenses  in 
space  as  well  as  on  the  ground.  These 
nonnuclear  defenses  would  signal  a 
U.S.  willingness  to  make  a  transition 
from  nuclear  weapons  used  basically 
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for  retaliatory  strikes  to  normuclear 
defensive  weapons  designed  to  defend 
Americans,  instead  of  killing  Soviet 
noncombatants. 

I  think  the  political,  the  moral,  and 
the  strategic  signals  this  kind  of  tran- 
sition would  send  are,  indeed,  consider- 
able. Such  a  move  would  serve  to  en- 
courage a  rapid  transition  to  arms  con- 
trol arrangements  in  which  both  sides 
would  have  little  incentives  to  contin- 
ue racing  in  an  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons strategy  and,  indeed,  in  addition  to 
this,  I  think  it  opens  up  a  wide  possi- 
bility of  additional  agreements,  par- 
ticularly where  we  would  not  have  to 
simply  rely  on  total  trust  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions, but  would  be  able  to  back 
such  a  trust  up  with  a  defensive  back- 
stop. 

This  may  sound  impossible  to  some 
of  you.  yet  20  years  ago  the  U.S.  devel- 
oped a  considerable  body  of  expertise 
in  orbital  strategic  defenses.  In  fact,  a 
great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  so- 
called  far-out  space  defenses  that 
could  stop  missile  attacks,  work  that 
was  underway  in  1958.  In  fact,  this 
work  progressed  to  the  point  where 
prototype  nonnuclear  warheads  and 
sensors  were  actually  tested  In  labora- 
tory conditions  and  according  to  many 
Industry  specialists  with  whom  I  have 
spoken,  the  real  problem  with  deploy- 
ing such  defenses  20  years  ago  was  not 
the  technology  involving  the  intercep- 
tors themselves,  but  instead  the  poor 
communication  and  control  technol- 
ogies that  we  had  at  that  time,  which 
have  now  been  Improved  to  the  point 
where  such  defenses  can.  Indeed,  not 
only  be  developed,  but  deployed 
within  thi^  decade  to  free  us,  I  think, 
and  obtain  our  utlimate  objective, 
which  I  think  is  the  objective  of  every- 
one In  this  room  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  California).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  has  expired. 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem£m  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  In  fact,  as  we  are  as- 
sembled In  this  room  this  afternoon, 
we  all  realize  that  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war,  whatever  our  political  persua- 
sion, whatever  our  ideology,  hangs 
over  us  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

While  I  commend  the  effort  toward 
reducing  this  great  mass  of  arms  build- 
up, and  certainly  welcome  new  Initia- 
tives. I  think  that  one  initiative  that 
caruiot  be  overlooked  and  should  not 


be  overlooked  Is  the  opportunity  to 
protect  ourselves. 

High  Frontier,  an  effort  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  heard  of.  a 
project  of  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
recently  announced  its  proposals.  An 
Industry  source  from  the  Boeing  Aero- 
space Co..  has  pretty  much  confirmed 
what  the  High  Frontier  found  in  its 
conclusions.  And  even  the  Army's  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  Command  in 
Alabama  is  a  third  voice  which  echoes 
the  sentiment  that  within  a  relatively 
reasonable  time,  for  a  relatively 
modest  Investment  compared  to  what 
we  are  spending  on  offensive  arma- 
ment today,  we  can  have  In  place  a  de- 
fense that  will  be  90-percent  effective 
against  a  Soviet  attack,  not  only 
against  ICBM's.  but  against  soft  tar- 
gets, not  only  military  targets  but  pop- 
ulation centers  as  well. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  really,  truly 
moral  thing  to  do  would  be  to  turn 
away  from  this  doctrine  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  and  substitute  It 
with  a  doctrine  of  assured  survival.  Let 
the  Soviets  also  have  such  defenses. 
And  at  the  same  time  as  we  move 
down  on  our  offensive  armament,  let 
us  move  forward  with  a  defense  that 
can  protect  the  world  against  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  LELACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  perspective  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  but  I  would  In- 
dicate certain  differences. 

First  of  all.  the  doctrine  that  you 
have  just  enunciated,  the  possibility 
that  we  might  want  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  90  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Invading  missiles,  is  one  that 
allows  10  percent  to  come  In.  That 
means  1.6  nuclear  warheads  per  con- 
gressional district,  averaging  16  times, 
at  a  minimum,  the  throw  weight  that 
occurred  In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

I  might  also  stress  that  the  gentle- 
man has  just  proposed.  In  essence,  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  by  the 
placement  of  conventional  weapons  In 
outer  space.  Actually,  It  Is  with  regard 
to  outer  space,  it  is  with  regard  to 
areas  of  the  world  like  Antarctica,  that 
we  have  moved  cautiously  as  a  govern- 
ment to  try  to  say,  "Let's  limit  weap- 
ons being  placed  in  these  environ- 
ments for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
easier  to  limit  weaponry  being  placed 
in  areas  where  there  have  never  been 
weapons  placed." 

I  would  caution  the  gentleman  from 
believing  that  in  this  modem  world  we 
have  the  capacity  to  defend  ourselves 
against  nuclear  strike. 

I  must  say  that  if  you  look  at  the 
history  of  warfare,  it  has  been  a  histo- 
ry of  the  vacillation  in  which  at  times 
the  forces  of  offense,  at  times  the 
forces  of  defense,  prevail.  Scholars 
have  pointed  out  In  the  Middle  Ages 


the  castle  made  nation-states  impossi- 
ble. With  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
the  inevitability  of  nation-states 
emerged. 

But  in  this  nuclear  age.  and  In  this 
biochemical  age— and  I  might  stress 
that  biochemical  weapons  are  not 
touched  upon  In  your  theory  of  being 
able  to  defend  against  a  Soviet  or 
enemy  attack— there  Is  no  way  whatso- 
ever that  we  can  defend  against  the  ul- 
timate—that is.  extinction  of  the  spe- 
cies. We  have  to  make  the  assumption 
of  that  possibility,  and  making  that  as- 
sumption, it  makes  far  more  sense  to 
try  to  come  up  with  new  political  ar- 
rangements that  will  actually  reduce, 
not  escalate,  the  arms  race. 

The  gentleman's  descriptions,  I 
think,  are  thoughtfully  presented,  but 
I  would  argue  quite  vehemently  that 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  90-percent  de- 
terrence of  Incoming  missiles  is  insuf- 
ficient. In  addition,  the  placement  of 
weapons  in  outer  space  would  repre- 
sent a  substantial  breach  of  efforts 
that  this  Government  and  other  gov- 
ernments have  been  proceeding  with 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield  for  a  very  brief  response. 

I  know  I  have  been  here  a  long  time. 
I  know  there  are  other  speakers  who 
have  also  been  waiting  patiently.  I 
don't  intend  to  try  to  monopolize  the 
podium,  but  I  would  like  Just  an  op- 
portunity to  briefly  respond.  If  I 
might. 

You  are  absolutely  correct  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  de- 
fense. But  I  would  suggest  that  If  we 
are  trying  to  deter  a  potential  attack 
from  some  adversary,  probably,  I  sus- 
pect, for  purposes  of  our  discussion 
here  today,  most  likely  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  only  when  that  differential 
between  us  becomes  so  great  that  a 
strategic  Imbalance  results  that  I 
think  the  temptation  to  exploit  that 
difference  becomes  a  very  viable  alter- 
native for  the  other  side. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  a  90-percent 
defense  that  can.  yes.  not  save  every 
American  life  In  a  Soviet  first  strike, 
but  can  reduce  our  losses  by  a  factor 
of  10  from  where  they  presently  are 
today,  is  a  policy  that  Is  worth  pursu- 
ing—not necessarily  In  Isolation. 

I  do  not  reject  limitations  on  offen- 
sive armaments  or  freezes.  But  if  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  what  you  are 
suggesting,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  all 
aiming  for,  and  that  is  to  remove  the 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  from  the 
world,  would  it  not  be  far  better  to 
have  not  only  a  reduction  in  offensive 
armaments,  because  that  offensive  ar- 
mament remaining  still  can  do  poten- 
tially great  damage,  but  also  an  in- 
crease on  the  defensive  as  well? 

Second,  If  I  might  point  out,  wheth- 
er we  like  It  or  not,  the  Soviets  are 
moving  quickly  In  space,  viewing  it  as 
an  operational  theater  of  war,  where 
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we  have  not.  And  we  cannot  unilater- 
ally afford  to  give  them  that  ultimate 
high  ground  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
will  shift  the  balance  of  power  irrevo- 
cably in  their  favor,  and  thus  I  think, 
therefore,  maximize  the  potential  that 
they  as  a  potential  adversary  might 
have  in  exploiting  that  differential. 

And  lastly,  let  me  suggest,  as  some 
other  speakers  have,  we  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  limiting  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. Whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
probably  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  are  speaking  of  other  nations, 
other  than  simply  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  that  could  trigger 
this  kind  of  cataclysmic  event  that  we 
are  all  trying  to  avoid. 

How  many  ICBM's  would  it  take  in 
the  hands  of  a  Libya  or  some  other  un- 
friendly Third  World  country  to  total- 
ly destabilize  a  world  situation  that 
would  potentially  put  the  superpowers 
in  a  nuclear  confrontation? 

The  only  way  that  we  can  assuredly 
avoid  allowing  such  a  Third  World 
blaclunall,  not  only  with  respect  to  us 
but  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well,  is  to  have  in  place  a  viable  de- 
fense, at  least  of  a  magnitude  that  it 
could  handle  such  a  threat,  because 
today  we  simply  would  be  held  out  for 
total  and  outright  blackmail  in  the 
face  of  some  threat  from  some  Third 
World  country  some  day  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  whoever  gets  two  or 
three  such  weapons. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further 
very  briefly? 

I  would  Just  like  to  stress  two  points. 

No  one  is  proposing  a  unilateral  loss 
of  high  ground.  Arms  control  in  space 
Is  a  subject  for  mutual  negotiation. 

Second,  and  I  stress  this  more  than 
any  other  point— I  question  seriously 
your  mathematics.  When  you  say  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  Soviet  missiles 
will  reach  America,  that  does  not 
mean  that  90  percent  of  the  American 
population  is  saved.  It  means  that  if  10 
percent  of  the  Soviet  missiles  strike 
the  United  States  of  America,  only 
two-thirds  of  the  American  population 
would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  No.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  from  the  conclusions  of 
both— well,  basically  three  sources, 
that  is.  the  High  Frontier  project,  an 
independent  study  done  by  the  Boeing 
Aerospace  Co..  and  the  Army's  own 
studies  with  a  system  known  as 
LOAD'S,  virtually  the  potential  exists 
to  save  90  percent  of  what  we  would 
view  as  potential  targets. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman's  side  for  the 
next  speaker. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  so  I  can  ask  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  proposing  an  ABM 
system,  or  the  equivalent,  as  a  means 
of  assuring  each  side  would  have  maxi- 
mum protection  for  their  population. 
Assuming  that  it  would  work,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: 

Is  there  not  a  much  cheaper,  simpler 
way  to  go  about  this,  and  that  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  warheads  on 
each  side  so  that  there  is  no  greater 
threat  to  the  existing  population  on 
each  side  than  what  exists  if  oneliad 
the  whole  panoply  of  weapons  plus 
ABM?  Why  go  through  all  this  terri- 
ble expense  if  there  is  a  cheaper,  sim- 
pler way  to  do  it.  Just  get  the  levels  of 
warheads  and  missiles  down  to  a  low 
level. 
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Just  get  the  levels  of  warheads  and 
missUes  down  to  a  lower  level. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man raises  a  very  worthwhile  question, 
and  let  me  respond  in  this  way:  The 
problem  with  what  I  see  in  a  freeze, 
and  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  a  freeze  nor  to  the  concept  of  reduc- 
ing weaponry,  but  I  think  there  can  be 
valid  debate  that  what  we  freeze.  If  we 
were  to  have  an  outright  freeze  today, 
Lf  a  very  unequal  posture  between  us 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  talked 
about  the  window  of  vulnerability 
being  the  greatest  in  the  early  1980's. 
We  have  talked  about  potential  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  being  able  to  come 
in  and  destory  95  percent  of  our 
ICBM's  on  the  ground  and  take  out 
half  of  our  bomber  forces,  take  out 
half  of  our  submarines:  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  we  would  ever  be  able 
to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  with  the 
remaining  bomber  force,  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  we  would  be  able  to 
communicate  with  our  remaining  sub- 
marines that  effectively.  In  other 
words,  what  I  am  discussing  in  terms 
of  a  window  of  vulnerability,  the  stra- 
tegic balance  has  shifted  so  far  in 
favor  of  the  Soviets  that  the  question 
might  arise  in  their  minds,  perhaps 
not  in  the  present  generation,  perhaps 
not  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  but 
under  a  crisis  situation,  should  they 
exploit  that  strategic  advantage  in  a 
way  that  makes  that  first  strike  at- 
tractive? 

So.  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
freeze  where  each  of  us  have  nuclear 
capability  and  dellverability  of  an 
equal  magnitude,  I  would  be  the  first 
person  to  support  that,  but  simply  to 
support  a  freeze,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  pointed  out,  they 
have  already  deployed  the  weapons 
that  the  marchers  in  Europe  are 
against  in  terms  of  GLCM's  and  Per- 
shing IT'S  to  counterbalance  what  the 


Soviets  have  already  done:  the  MX.  if 
it  ever  does  get  deployed,  will  only 
counterbalance  what  the  Soviets  have 
already  established  with  their  SS-18's. 
So.  basically  we  are  talking  about 
freezing  strategic  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  which  I  sug- 
gest is  very,  very  destabilizing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  my  question  was  not 
directed  toward  a  freeze,  but  the  desir- 
ability of  nuclear  arms  reduction  to 
the  point  where  the  total  number  of 
missiles  and  warheads  on  each  side 
would  achieve  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection as  this  elaborate  ABM  and 
other  protective  systems  the  gentle- 
man is  proposing  would  achieve  at  far, 
far  lower  cost  and  far.  far  less  risk  to 
the  total  environment,  because  when 
you  set  off  an  ABM.  particularly  a  nu- 
clear one.  you  are  still  running  the 
risk  of  huge  numbers  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions with  the  fallout,  with  the  impact 
on  the  ionosphere  and  the  bands  of 
ozone  that  protect  us  from  ultraviolet 
radiation  from  the  Sun.  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

So,  the  mere  fact  that  you  prevent 
the  enemy's  missiles  from  going  off  at 
about  ground  level  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  the  deadly  effects  If  they 
go  off  at  any  level.  I  suggest  that  from 
a  safety  standpoint  as  well  as  a  cost 
standpoint,  there  is  only  one  solution: 
Get  rid  of  the  numbers,  get  them 
down  to  where  they  are  very  low,  and 
hopefully  they  will  go  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  have  absolutely  no 
objection  to  what  the  gentleman  is 
suggesting.  In  fact,  if  we  can  negotiate 
and  verify  roughly  equivalent  nuclear 
arsenals  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  would  not  disagree  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  advocating,  but  it 
does  take  two  sides  to  play  successful- 
ly at  that  undertaking.  Also,  we  have 
to  simply  face  the  reality  of  nuclear 
proliferation  in  the  Third  World  as 
well,  but  I  do  not  quarrel  one  iota  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  as 
cheaper  and  perhaps  even  a  preferable 
solution  if  it  Is  a  possible  one. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DnxuMS). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  brief  presentation  by  attempting 
to  address  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Bingham)  when  he  ques- 
tioned why  now  this  evolution  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement  in  the  coun- 
try? My  colleague  from  Colorado  sug- 
gested that  there  were  two  reasons.  I 
would  suggest  that  there  are  three, 
and  I  would  like  to  amplify  them. 

I  think  the  reason  why  millions  of 
American  people  on  an  Increasing 
basis  are  raising  the  question  of  the  in- 
sanity of  nuclear  war  and  the  al)surdi- 
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ty  of  the  arms  race  is.  first,  because  of 
the  European  peace  movement: 
second,  because  of  the  arrogance  and 
the  bizarre  comments  emanating  from 
this  administration  and  the  policies 
that  flow  therefrom:  and  finally,  to 
the  rather  obscene  nature  of  the  in- 
creases in  America's  military  budget. 

First,  the  European  peace  move- 
ment. I  am  very  thankful  that  there 
are  European  allies  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  in  those  coun- 
tries who  have  the  audacity,  the  cour- 
age, the  sensitivity  and  the  will  to 
challenge  the  madness  of  nuclear 
arms,  to  challenge  the  absurdity  of  the 
deployment  of  American  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Europe:  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  assembled  in 
virtually  every  major  capital  in 
Europe  chaUenging  this  insanity  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  here,  because  mil- 
lions of  American  people  began  to 
sense  that  the  Europeans  knew  some- 
thing that  we  In  America  ought  to  be 
dealing  with. 

The  people  in  Europe  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  nuclear  mushroom.  We 
in  America  continue  to  view  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe  sis  if  we  are  watching  a 
1940  movie  or  something  that  happens 
at  some  other  place.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  hope  that  this 
Congress  in  its  wisdom,  would  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  woman 
from  New  ESigland,  Dr.  Helen  Calders- 
cot,  who  suggests  that  the  entire  dele- 
gation, the  entire  membership  of  Con- 
gress assemble  in  the  Chambers  and 
view  the  movie,  "The  Last  Epidemic," 
so  that  we  can  get  it  into  our  heads 
what  the  madness  of  nuclear  war 
really  is:  so  that  we  can  close  this 
imaginary  gap;  so  that  we  stand  in  sol- 
idarity with  our  European  brothers 
and  sisters  challenging  the  madness  of 
nuclear  war.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  nuclear  freeze  is  building  and  why 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  here. 

The  second  reason,  as  I  stated  earli- 
er, is  because  of  the  arrogance  and  bi- 
zarre comments  emanating  from  this 
administration.  The  administration's 
view  that  a  nuclear  confrontation 
could  be  contained  in  Europe  is,  at  a 
minimum,  arrogant  and  absurd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig's  statement  that 
the  United  States  could  detonate  and 
demonstrate  nuclear  devices  at  a  time 
of  diplomatic  crisis  is.  at  best,  bizarre. 
But  beyond  that,  any  American  citi- 
zen, any  American  citizen  reading  the 
posture  statement  of  this  administra- 
tion that  acts  as  a  Justification  for 
fiscal  year  1983  military  budget,  states 
almost  verbatim  that  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  this  administration  is  to 
fight,  survive,  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 

Now,  any  rational  mind  that  believes 
in  this  country  that  we  can  indeed 
fight,  survive,  and  win  a  nuclear  war 
is.  by  definition.  Mr.  Speaker,  psychot- 
ic. 


The  American  people  and  the  world 
need  to  be  defended  from  this  kind  of 
madness.  The  point  I  make  is  that  this 
budget  goes  far  beyond  the  notion  of 
deterrents.  We  are  now  talking  about 
a  war-fighting  strategy,  a  war-fighting 
capability,  that  is  frightening,  danger- 
ous, and  as  is  said,  psychotic. 

Back  in  1979  Lord  Mountbatten,  a 
brilliant  British  military  person,  said 
before  he  died  that: 

I  have  come  to  realization  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  military  weapons.  They  can 
never  be  used,  and  that  the  danger  that  im- 
perils human  kind  Is  the  illusion  that  they 
can  be  used. 

That  to  me.  Is  a  powerful,  extraordi- 
nary, eloquent  statement.  It  speaks  to 
the  notion  that  nuclear  weapons 
should  never  ever  be  used,  and  are 
never  designed  to  be  used,  and  anyone 
that  sits  here  thinking  that  we  can  use 
nuclear  weapons  for  some  military 
purpose  as  we  fire  an  M-16  or  conven- 
tional weapon  on  a  tank  is  living  in  a 
crazy  world.  Nuclear  weapons  cannot 
be  used. 

I  have  asked  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress  on  numerous  occasions,  what 
is  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
modem  society? 

D  1830 

Is  it  to  use  them?  If  it  is,  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  all 
dead,  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time. 

If  the  answer  to  that  question, 
"What  is  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  our  lives?"  is  "deterrence,"  I  would 
suggest  that  we  should  really  have  de- 
terrence. Back  when  McNamara  was 
Secretary  of  Defense,  he  defined  de- 
terrence as  when  you  achieve  the  nu- 
clear capacity  to  destroy  30  percent  of 
another  nation's  population.  If  that 
was  30  percent  of  our  population,  that 
would  exceed  60  million  human  beings. 
My  mind  cannot  comprehend  that 
level  of  disaster. 

He  said  that  if  you  can  kUl  30  per- 
cent of  another  nation's  population 
and  destroy  70  percent  of  its  economic 
Infrastructure,  you  will  have  indeed 
achieved  deterrence,  because  if  you 
throw  that  level  of  destruction  at  an- 
other country,  they  could  never 
emerge  as  a  civilized  society  in  modem 
times.  Back  in  that  day  McNamsoti 
said  we  could  achieve  that  capacity 
with  roughly  400  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  we  have  10.000  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  at  this  moment. 
We  have  far  exceeded  the  notion  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  We  have  tsJten 
that  far  beyond  comprehension,  and 
this  administration  in  this  budget  and 
future  budgets  into  the  eighties  is 
asking  the  American  people  to  again 
provide  resources  above  and  beyond 
the  10,000  strategic  warheads,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  that  can  be 


used  to  wreak  such  havoc  on  all 
himian  kind  on  the  face  of  this  Earth. 
And  so  for  the  second  reason,  the  ar- 
rogance and  the  bizarre  comments 
that  emanate  from  this  administration 
and  the  policies  that  flow  therefrom, 
that  is  the  second  reason  why  the 
American  people  are  standing  up.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  they  think  these 
people  are  crazy.  They  say.  "Look,  we 
are  talking  about  engulfing  ourselves 
in  a  nuclear  war  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  and  their  children  and  other 
children  to  follow. "  The  people  of  this 
coimtry  have  a  profound  obligation  to 
stand  up  and  be  heard. 

The  third  reason  is  that  people  are 
beginning  to  sense  the  obscene  nature 
of  the  increases  in  America's  military 
budget  as  we  proceed  down  this  road 
building  more  sophisticated  technolo- 
gy in  a  way  that  is  reducing  our  ability 
to  communicate  and  our  ability  to 
react  in  a  time  of  crisis  down  to  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1971,  we 
were  trying  to  pursue  peace  as  we  were 
bombing  and  killing  and  maiming 
people  in  Vietnam,  and  our  military 
budget  was  $80  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  our  military  budget  was  $173  bil- 
lion. I  am  now  using  budget  authority. 
For  fiscal  year  1982  our  military 
budget  was  $226  billion,  and  in  fiscal 
year  1983  this  administration  is  asking 
for  $258  billion.  Using  only  a  7-percent 
increase  over  and  above  inflation,  this 
administration  would  be  asking,  if  it 
were  still  in  office— and  I  hope  it  is 
not— that  by  fiscal  year  1987  the  mili- 
tary budget  would  exceed  $422  billion 
per  annum. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  military  budget  then 
could  exceed  over  one-half  of  a  trillion 
dollars  per  year.  This  is  an  obscenity. 
Stated  a  different  way.  in  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  we  spent  $1  trillion  on 
the  military  function.  We  have  been 
holding  ad  hoc  hearings  for  the  past 
several  days.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a 
number  of  witnesses  indicate  that  by 
the  end  of  the  eighties  our  military 
budget  expenditure,  given  the  present 
policy  assumptions,  could  exceed  $4 
trillion. 

If  that  does  not  shock  the  Members 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  give 
them  these  figures  in  one  more  ob- 
scene fashion.  If  we  aggregate  the 
amount  of  money  we  anticipate  spend- 
ing in  the  next  5  years  in  this  military 
budget,  we  would  spend  approximately 
$1  billion  per  day  7  days  a  week,  365 
days  a  year,  for  the  next  5  years  on 
the  military  function  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  three 
reasons  that  the  American  people  are 
saying,  "Bring  some  sanity  to  this 
madness.  Stop  the  nuclear  arms  race." 
There  will  be  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  will  proceed  into  the  well 
over  the  next  several  months  with 
their  own  personal  stylized  approach 
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to  how  we  disarm,  but  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  see  through 
the  rhetoric.  They  are  saying,  "Stop 
the  madness." 

They  have  been  posturing  for  years, 
and  every  year  we  develop  some  new 
weapons  system  that  brings  us  closer 
to  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster. 

We  talk  about  SALT  II  or  the  freeze 
or  whatever,  but  the  important  factor 
is  that  the  American  people  are 
waking  up.  The  American  people  at 
this  moment  realize  that  there  are  not 
enough  Members  of  Congress  to  turn 
around  this  madness,  and  they  in  their 
wisdom  and  in  their  intelligence  real- 
ize the  only  factor  that  can  be  inserted 
into  the  equation  to  bring  some  sanity 
is  not  the  few  of  us  here  who  are  de- 
bating this  matter,  but  when  they 
stand  up  in  powerful  numbers  and  in 
activist  numbers  and  say,  "We  chal- 
lenge this  madness,"  that  is  when  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  voting  for 
these  massive  arms  buildups  will  be 
running  like  hell,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get 
in  front  of  the  peace  movement. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
read  an  important  article  into  the 
Recors,  but  before  I  do  that,  I  will 
just  make  two  comments.  One  or  two 
of  our  previous  speakers  spoke  to  the 
question  of  nuclear  superiority  as  if  in 
some  way  a  handful  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  one  side  or  the  other 
could  bring  nuclear  superiority.  We  in 
this  country  tend  to  accept  that  be- 
cause we  propagandize  people  with 
this  superbowl  hype  around  all  issues. 
Who  has  the  most  and  who  has  the 
least?  Who  has  the  biggest  and  who 
has  the  smallest?  Who  has  the  fattest 
and  who  has  the  skirmiest?  Who  has 
the  most  accurate  and  who  has  the 
least  accurate? 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
1982  the  whole  concept  of  nuclear  su- 
periority has  no  intellectual  or  scien- 
tific basis.  What  is  superiority  in  1982? 
In  1950,  when  we  had  the  only  bomb, 
we  could  say,  "I'm  superior."  When  we 
only  had  a  few  hundred  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  only  ones  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  we  could  talk  about 
superiority.  But  in  1982,  when  we  have 
10.000.  they  have  7,000,  we  have  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  strategic  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons,  cruise  missiles, 
and  what  have  you,  and  they  have  sev- 
eral thousand  also,  what  is  superiori- 
ty? 

Finally,  if  the  Members  agree  with 
many  thoughtful  people  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  whole  notion  of  limited 
nuclear  war  is  absurd,  that  there  is  no 
way  to  contain  a  nuclear  war,  and  that 
it  would  escalate  into  global  strategic 
nuclear  war,  thermonuclear  war.  and 
then  the  whole  concept  of  nuclear  war 
is  absurd,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
take  the  next  intellectual  step  and  rec- 
ognize that  the  whole  concept  of  supe- 
riority is  absurd.  So  stopping  this  mad- 
ness, it  seems  to  me,  makes  some 
sense. 


But  I  would  like  to  go  beyond  the 
freeze.  There  are  a  number  of  people 
who  would  like  to  do  that  as  well.  One 
of  them  is  Prof.  Seymour  Melman. 
who  in  my  estimation  is  a  brilliant  ad- 
vocate of  challenging  the  madness  of 
the  arms  race,  and  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  read  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  today's  Los  Ange- 
les Times  entitled  "Beyond  the  Freeze, 
an  Empty  Victory?"  by  Seymour 
Melman. 

The  mushrooming  campaign  for  a  bilater- 
al United  States-Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  has  raised  public  consciousness  about 
this  issue  to  perhaps  the  highest  level  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Atomic  Age.  Americans 
of  all  political  persuasions  Increasingly  want 
to  freeze  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons, 
hoping  that  it  would  be  a  first  step  toward 
general  reversal  of  the  arms  race. 

But.  given  the  present  terms  of  the  freeze 
campaign  and  the  ambiguous  record  of 
American  political  leaders,  this  otherwise 
laudable  "first  step"  could  become  the  last 
step  of  a  doomed  march  against  Armaged- 
don. Unless  this  proposed  first  step  man- 
dates and  guarantees  that  the  second,  third 
and  following  steps  will  be  taken,  the  objec- 
tive of  reversing  the  arms  race  could  be 
made  a  mockery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  go  further  with  the 
article: 

Taking  lessons  from  the  past,  we  can  spec- 
ulate on  what  could  result  from  the  freeze 
campaign  as  it  is  now  formulated. 

Take  today  as  Time  Zero,  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  aimed  at  a  bilateral  freeze  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  warheads.  Assume 
that  the  issue  grows  to  such  proportions 
that  many  candidates  for  public  office  get 
on  the  bandwagon. 

As  the  presidential  primaries  draw  near, 
the  top  Democratic  contenders  vie  for  this 
burgeoning  "freeze  vote."  which  ultimately 
sweeps  an  Edward  M.  Keruiedy  or  a  Walter 
P.  Mondale  or  an  Alan  CYanston  into  the 
White  House  in  January,  1985.  Year  3  of  the 
freeze  campaign. 

The  new  President,  being  true  to  his  cam- 
paign pledge,  immediately  begins  retooling 
the  mtwihinery  of  government  to  advance 
the  cause.  Eventually,  a  new  arms-control 
staff  is  assembled  and  put  to  work  to  draft  a 
plan  and  negotiate  with  the  Soviets.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  call  goes  out  to  the 
Kremlin  for  high-level  talks.  We  are  now  In 
Year  4. 

Let  us  assume,  generously,  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  done  their  own  homework  and  are 
ready  and  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk. 
Given  the  endless  array  of  Issues  to  be  re- 
solved—timing,  megatonnage.  numbers,  con- 
figurations, locations,  mutual  inspection— 
these  talks  drag  on  for  at  least  six  months. 
But  sometime  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1986, 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  cease  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Naturally,  given  the  way  In  which  weap- 
ons production  works,  the  agreement  is 
^heduled  to  take  effect  in,  say,  six  months 
to  allow  the  pipelines  to  empty  and  plants 
to  shut  down  without  disruption.  This  is 
roughly  the  end  of  Year  5.  A  formal  objec- 
tive has  been  met.  Nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion is  frozen. 

D  1840 

But  what  have  we  actually  frozen? 
^Mr.    Speaker,    Seymour    Melman    at- 
tempts to  answer. 


Certainly  not  the  25,000  to  30.000  nuclear 
warheads  in  the  U.S.  arsenal  in  1982.  when 
the  freeze  campaign  began.  In  that  year. 
President  Reagan  already  had  set  in  motion 
plans  to  increase  the  nuclear  arsenal  by 
about  17.000  warheads— which,  allowing  for 
the  retirement  of  some  older  warheads, 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  40.000  to  45.000. 
Thus  we  would  be  freezing  the  arsenal  at  a 
level  roughly  50%  to  60%  higher  than  what 
prevailed  in  1982— 

The  year  that  you  and  I  stand  here 
and  debate- 
Naturally,  the  commissars  in  Moscow  have 
not  been  sitting  on  their  hands  during  this 
period,  either.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
they  will  have  matched  or  exceeded  the  U.S. 
buildup. 

So  what  have  we  frozen?  Upwards  of 
100,000  nuclear  warheads.  What  have  we 
not  frozen?  Delivery  systems,  for  one.  New 
missiles  and  "invisible  bombers"  and  ever- 
more-silent submarines  will  guarantee  that 
the  nuclear  arms  race  will  proceed  apace. 
Nor  will  we  have  frozen  the  "defensive" 
weapons  of  nuclear  warfare,  such  as  new 
anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  which  make 
the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  strike  all  the 
more  real,  and,  of  course,  we  will  not  have 
given  a  thought  to  new  and  powerfuj  con- 
ventional non-nuclear  weapons. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the 
Pentagon  and  the  weapon  scientists  will  be 
rewarded,  or  bought  off,  for  their  accept- 
ance of  the  nuclear  warhead  freeze  by  carte 
blanche  approval  of  a  monumental  increase 
in  every  as|)ect  of  the  arms  race  except  war- 
heads. That's  what  happened  after  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  of  1963. 

Our  victory  will  taste  of  ashes. 

The  lesson  that  we  have  learned  Is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "first  step" 
unless  it  is  part  of  a  succession  of  steps.  The 
period  estimated  above  for  the  formulation 
and  negotiation  of  the  freeze  proposal  is 
adequate  to  allow  parallel  formulation  and 
negotiation  of  a  plan  for  comprehensive  re- 
duction of  the  arms  race,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional. 

There  is  a  second  lesson.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement— the  step-by-step  reversal  of  the 
arms  race— must  be  formulated  for  the  gov- 
ernment, not  by  it.  This  means  that  private 
parties  and  organizations  committed  to  the 
goal  must  take  the  lead,  draft  the  program 
and  present  It  to  the  government  for  negoti- 
ation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  means  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  only  the  right 
but  the  responsibility  to  be  involved.  It 
is  too  important  to  leave  to  the  gener- 
als and  perhaps  to  the  politicians,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Third,  the  Administration  that  negotiates 
the  agreement  must  be  one  that  by  its 
nature  is  committed  to  taking  each  of  the 
successive  steps  toward  reversal  of  the  arms 
race.  This  means  that  no  presidential  candi- 
date will  get  the  "reversal  vote"  unless  he  is 
unquestionably  so  committed. 

Finally  the  comprehensive  agenda  must 
include  planned  steps  for  conversion  of  the 
[>ermanent  wsir  economy  to  a  permanent, 
productive  peace  economy.  This  is  the  nec- 
essary and  desirable  alternative  to  "buying 
off"  the  military-industrial  complex. 

To  date,  the  nuclear-freeze  campaign  has 
played  a  useful  role  in  raising  public  con- 
sciousness on  this  vital  issue.  Now  it  is  time 
to  begin  the  programing  that  is  the  next 
step  for  peace. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding  to  me 
and  I  join  in  the  effort  to  eraxlicate 
the  insanity  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
I  join  with  that  clergy  who  indicated 
that  challenging  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  the  moral  issue  of  our  decade;  every- 
thing else  is  a  footnote. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carney). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
assembled  here  today  to  address  the 
growing  concern  in  this  country  about 
the  nuclear  arms  competition  of  the 
superpowers.  The  various  "nuclear 
freeze"  resolutions  being  considered 
across  our  Nation  reflect  the  degree  of 
concern  among  the  people.  We  in  Con- 
gress share  their  concern  as  evidenced 
by  this  debate  and  the  numerous  reso- 
lutions circulating  in  this  body.  We  all 
seek  circumstances  that  would  result 
in  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake,  every 
member  of  this  distinguished  body 
seeks  to  prevent  the  incomprehensible 
death  and  destruction  that  would 
result  from  a  nuclear  war.  There  is, 
however,  disagreement  over  the  best 
means  of  preventing  such  a  catastro- 
phe. 

No  discussion  of  this  issue  should 
ignore  current  historical  realities.  The 
world  in  which  we  live  today  is  more 
dangerous  and  unstable  than  that  in 
which  we  lived  5.  even  10  years  ago. 
This  must  be  a  sot)ering  thought  for 
those  who  would  blame  the  current  in- 
stability on  U.S.  military  might. 
During  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  unilateral  re- 
straint in  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Some  suggested  at  the  time 
that  this  restraint  would  encourage 
similar  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  statistics 
from  this  period  tell  the  real  story.  Be- 
tween 1974  and  1980  the  Soviet  Union 
produced  2,000  ICBM's  compared  to 
just  300  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  the 
U.S.S.R.  produced  4.000  theater  nucle- 
ar missiles  compared  to  just  1,300  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  produced  5,000  tactical  combat 
aircraft  compared  to  just  2,000  on  our 
part.  In  recognition  of  these  figtires 
Harold  Brown  was  forced  to  conclude. 
"When  we  build,  they  build.  When  we 
don't  build,  they  build." 

As  a  result  of  our  unilateral  re- 
straint, the  Soviet  Union  now  enjoys 
military  advantage  in  virtually  all  cat- 
egories. While  some  might  argue  with 
static  comparisons  in  specific  weapons 
categories,  it  is  more  difficult  to  deny 
the  foreign  policy  Implications  of 
growing  Soviet  military  might.  Their 
military  advantage  has  been  demon- 
strated all  too  clearly  In  Afghanistan, 
Poland,  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  With  each  advance  on 
their  part,  the  sphere  of  freedom 
shrinks.  I  would  like  to  return  to  the 


thoughtful  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  U.S.  military 
strength,  be  it  conventional  or  strate- 
gic, is  a  means  toward  peace.  U.S.  de- 
terrent forces  are  designed  to  main- 
tain peace  and  defend  freedom.  For 
this  reason,  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  deterrent  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  a  moral 
undertaking.  The  implications  of  the 
absence  of  deterrence  are  grave 
indeed.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we 
must  frame  any  discussion  of  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  proposals. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  cospon- 
sored    the    Markey-Conte    resolution 
calling  for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  at 
current  levels.  While  I  share  the  con- 
cerns that  they  are  attempting  to  ad- 
dress. I  do  not  agree  with  their  ap- 
proach. The  Soviet  Union  currently 
enjoys    numerical    superiority    in    all 
strategic     nuclear     systems     except 
bombers  where  the  U.S.  advantage  is 
steadily  being  eroded  by  continued  de- 
ployment   of   Soviet    Backfires.    This 
Soviet  superiority  is  destablizlng  and 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  world 
peace.  A  freeze  at  current  levels  would 
perpetuate  this  instability.  This  is  an 
adequate  response  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem. On  November  18.  1981,  President 
Reagan  outlined  his  strategy  for  arms 
reductions.    He    did    not    propose    to 
accept  the  current  arsenals  of  both  su- 
perpowers, nor  the  Imbalance  between 
those  arsenals.   Instead  he  proposed 
"to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms  which  would  result  in 
levels  that  are  equal  and  verifiable."  A 
freeze  at  current  levels  would  not  In- 
clude reductions,  and  thus  would  not 
go  far  enough. 

There  are  other  flaws  In  the  notion 
of  a  freeze  at  current  levels  of  forces. 
Although  "freeze"  proponents  do  not 
so  specifically  state,  a  freeze  would 
have  the  effect  of  canceling  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  force  modernization 
program.  This  would  present  a  grave 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
The  modernization  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  after  years  of  neglect  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  As  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, nuclear  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of 
the  United  States  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  war  and  protector  of  peace.  An  in- 
adequate deterrent  Invites  aggression 
by  our  enemies.  The  United  States  will 
not  drift  Into  war  because  it  is  too 
strong.  Nations  find  themselves  at  war 
because  their  weakness  invites  the  ag- 
gression of  its  adversaries.  We  must  be 
willing  to  restore  U.S.  military 
strength  if  we  are  to  continue  In  our 
role  as  defender  of  freedom  and  guar- 
antor of  peace.  I  doubt  that  anyone  In 
this  body  would  recommend  that  we 
renege  on  that  responsibility. 

The  cancellation  of  the  strategic 
force  modernization  would  also  de- 
stroy any  chances  President  Reagan 
has  of  negotiating  major  reductions  in 
the  arsenals-  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  at  the  upcoming 


strategic  arms  reductions  talks.  Those 
who  have  been  involved  in  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  bargaining  from  a  position  of 
strength.  If  we  were  to  abandon  our 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear  force 
modernization  programs,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  no  incentive  what 
so  ever  to  agree  to  reductions  in  their 
forces.  For  these  reasons  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  freeze  at  current  levels  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  am  not  standing  before 
you  arguing  against  one  proposal  with- 
out offering  an  alternative.  Yesterday, 
I  introduced  a  bipartisan  concurrent 
resolution    with    13    cosponsors    that 
calls  for,  "a  long-term,  mutual  and  ver- 
ifiable nuclear  forces  freeze  at  equal 
and  sharply  reduced  levels  of  forces." 
A    companion    resolution    was    intro- 
duced today  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Warner  with  56  cospon- 
sors. Certain  individuals  have  accused 
us  of  playing  with  language  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  This  is  not  the 
case.  We  feel  that  our  resolution  ad- 
dresses the  flaws  of  a  freeze  at  current 
levels.  Most  importantly,  it  recognizes 
the  current  force  imbalance  and  its 
dangerous    Implications.    This    imbal- 
ance is  the  essence  of  today's  problem. 
It  is  the  weakness  of  our  deterrent 
forces  that  threatens  peace,  not  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States.  The  nature  of  U.S.  de- 
terrent forces  was  demonstrated  after 
World  War  II  when  the  United  States 
used  its  military  strength  to  insure 
conditions  in  which  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries could  be  rebuilt.  Our  resolution 
does  not  threaten  to  undermine  the 
administration's  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization program.  It  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  this  modernization  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  reductions  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  have  cosponsored  my  res- 
olution feel  that  it  addresses  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  in  a  rea- 
soned and  responsible  maimer.  To 
freeze  the  current  imbalance  and  in- 
stability In  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
balance  at  some  time  In  the  future 
does  not  answer  these  concerns. 

D  1850 

Peace  and  strength,  you  would  have 
to  say,  are  relative.  When  we  deal  with 
equal  strength,  we  can  move  forward 
in  the  area  of  reductions.  We  can  mu- 
tually and  verifiably  reduce  our  arse- 
nals because  neither  of  the  superpow- 
ers would  have  an  exposure  to  an  ag- 
gressive act. 

I  am  not  up  here  indicating  that  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  would 
ever  be  involved  in  first  fire  of  nuclear 
forces,  but  I  am  saying  that  we  cannot 
totally  understand  why  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  this  compulsion  to 
build  their  nuclear  forces  to  the  condi- 
tion that  they  are  in  today. 
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It  Is  my  firm  belief,  and  it  is  the  firm 
belief  of  those  who  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution,  that  when  we  do  reach 
a  parity,  we  can  reduce.  But  until  we 
do  reach  that  parity,  it  would  be  Im- 
moral, almost,  for  us  to  drop  our  guard 
as  the  defender  of  peace.  I  would  hope 
that,  whatever  resolution  is  brought 
up  for  final  consideration,  the 
thoughts  of  parity  to  start  before  re- 
duction or  before  freeze  would  be 
given  equal  time  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  be  given  equal  consider- 
ation when  this  House  debates  the 
issue. 

I  truly  hope  that  this  Hosue  will 
debate  the  issue.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Market  and  Mr.  CoirrE, 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
bringing  the  Issue  to  the  forefront,  al- 
though disagreeing  with  their  method 
and  their  conclusion.  They  have  done 
one  thing  that  has  been  very,  very 
substantial,  and  that  is  they  have 
brought  this  issue  to  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  they  have  brought  this 
issue  to  the  minds  of  many  more  mil- 
lions of  American  people  that  have 
thought  about  it  in  the  past.  That  in 
itself  has  been  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  would  hope  that  we  continue  to 
keep  this  issue  on  the  front  burner, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  look  very  carefully  at  our 
willingness  to  reduce,  our  willingness 
to  reduce  from  a  standpoint  of  parity, 
a  standpoint  of  mutuality,  and  a 
standpoint  that  can  be  classified  as 
verifiable. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
administration  has  paid  its  C-SPAN 
subscription  and  is  watching  our 
debate  today. 

All  of  us  travel  to  our  districts  fre- 
quently, and  we  receive  large  numbers 
of  letters  from  our  constituents.  Our 
responsibilities  require  that  we  be  in 
touch  with  the  real  people. 

The  President  represents  the  people, 
too.  In  fact  he  is  the  one  official  who 
is  elected  to  represent  all  of  them. 
Similarly,  his  access  to  prime-time  tel- 
evision makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
talk  to  all  of  the  people.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  no  way  he  can  listen  to  the 
people  in  the  same  intimate  and  direct 
way  we  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can. 

There  is  abroad  in  the  United  States 
a  growing  insistence  that  we  Initiate 
serious  efforts  to  gain  bilateral  agree- 
ments to  reduce  the  level  of  arma- 
ments In  the  world,  and  in  doing  this 
reduce  the  terrible  tensions  that 
threatened  war— a  type  of  war  that 
would  not  lead  to  victory  for  anyone, 
but,  in  this  nuclear  age,  would  cause 
universal  catastrophe. 

The  government  of  the  United 
States  must  develop  and  offer  sincere 


and  practical  proposals  that  will  chal- 
lenge the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into 
broad  ranging  negotiations  aimed  at 
stopping  the  growth  and  then  reduc- 
ing the  numbers  and  types  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  threatened  us. 

There  are  several  proposals  before 
us.  That  is  a  healthy  sign.  Debating 
how  best  to  achieve  the  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward from  the  sterile  debate  in  Wash- 
ington over  whether  we  should  engage 
in  negotiations  to  finally  reverse  the 
ascending  spiral  to  ever  higher  and 
more  dangerous  "levels  of  parity  and 
balance." 

Reasonable  people  may  disagree  on 
how  to  proceed,  but  this  administra- 
tion surely  must  agree  with  the  grow- 
ing call  from  Americans  of  all  regions 
and  parties  that  the  United  States 
must  make  every  effort  to  begin  the 
process. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under    permission    granted    earlier,    I 
submit  the  following  material  for  the 
Record: 
Genkral    Omah    N.    Braolky,    St.    Alban's 

School,  Washington,  D.C.  Novxicbkr  5, 

1957 

The  central  problem  of  our  time— as  I 
view  It— la  how  to  employ  human  intelli- 
gence for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  Is  a 
problem  we  have  put  upon  ourselves.  For  we 
have  defiled  our  Intellect  by  the  creation  of 
such  scientific  instruments  of  destruction 
that  we  are  now  In  desperate  danger  of  de- 
stroying ourselves.  Our  plight  Is  critical  and 
with  each  effort  we  have  made  to  relieve  It 
by  further  scientifc  advance,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded only  In  aggravating  our  peril. 

As  a  result,  we  are  now  speeding  Inexora- 
bly toward  a  day  when  even  the  Ingenuity 
of  our  scientists  may  be  unable  to  save  us 
from  the  consequences  of  a  single  rash  act 
or  a  lone  reckless  hand  upon  the  switch  of 
an  unlnterceptable  missile.  For  twelve  years 
now  we've  sought  to  stave  off  this  ultimate 
threat  of  disaster  by  devising  arms  which 
would  be  both  ultimate  and  disastrous. 

AN  CXCTHONIC  HOUSI  OF  CARDS 

This  Irony  can  probably  be  compounded  a 
few  more  years,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  dec- 
ades. Missiles  win  bring  antl-mlasUes.  and 
antl-missllea  will  bring  antl-anti-misslles. 
But  Inevitably,  this  whole  electronic  house 
of  cards  will  reach  a  point  where  It  can  be 
constructed  no  higher. 

At  that  point  we  shall  have  come  to  the 
peak  of  this  whole  Incredible  dilemma  Into 
which  the  world  Is  shoving  lUelf.  And  when 
that  time  comes  there  will  be  little  we  can 
do  other  than  to  settle  down  uneasily, 
smother  our  fears,  and  attempt  to  live  In  a 
thickening  shadow  of  death. 

Should  this  situation  come  to  pass,  we 
would  have  but  one  single  and  thin  thread 
to  cling  to.  We  call  It  rational  or  reason.  We 
reason  that  no  Oovemment.  no  single  group 
of  men— Indeed,  not  even  one  willful  Individ- 
ual—would  be  so  foolhardly.  so  reckless,  as 
to  precipitate  a  war  which  would  most 
surely  end  in  mutual  destruction. 

This  reasoning  may  have  the  benefit  of 
logic.  But  even  logic  sometimes  goes  awry. 
How  can  we  assume  that  reason  will  prevail 
In  a  crisis  when  there  Is  ordinarily  so  little 
reason  among  men.  To  those  who  would 
take  comfort  In  the  likelihood  of  an  atomic 
peace  to  be  secured  solely  by  rationale  and 


reason,  I  would  recall  the  lapse  of  reason  In 
a  bunker  under  the  Reich  Chancellery  in 
Berlin.  It  failed  before.  It  can  fall  again. 

Have  we  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
search  for  peace  through  the  accumulation 
of  peril?  Is  there  any  way  to  halt  this 
trend— or  must  we  push  on  with  new  devices 
until  we  Inevitably  come  to  Judgment  before 
the  atom.  I  believe  there  Is  a  way  out.  And  I 
believe  It  because  I  have  acquired  In  my  life- 
time a  decent  respect  for  human  Intelli- 
gence. 

It  may  be  that  the  problems  of  accommo- 
dation in  a  world  split  by  rival  ideologies  are 
more  difficult  than  those  with  which  we 
have  struggled  in  the  construction  of  ballis- 
tics missiles.  But  I  believe,  too,  that  if  we 
apply  to  these  human  problems,  the  energy, 
creativity,  and  the  perseverance  we  have  de- 
voted to  science,  even  problems  of  accommo- 
dation will  yield  to  reason.  Admittedly,  the 
problem  of  peaceful  accommodation  in  the 
world  is  Infinitely  more  difficult  than  the 
conquest  of  space.  Infinitely  more  complex 
than  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But  if  we  will  only 
come  to  the  realization  that  it  must  be 
worked  out— whatever  it  may  mean  even  to 
such  sacred  traditions  as  absolute  national 
sovereignty— I  believe  that  we  can  somehow, 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  through  some  as 
yet  undiscovered  world  thinker  and  leader 
find  a  workable  solution. 

I  confess  that  this  Is  as  much  an  article  of 
faith  as  It  is  an  expression  of  reason.  But 
this,  my  friends,  is  what  we  need,  faith  In 
our  ability  to  do  what  must  be  done.  With- 
out that  faith  we  shall  never  get  started. 
And  until  we  get  started,  we  shall  never 
know  what  can  lie  done. 

If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it  is  not  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by  our 
colossal  Indifference  to  it.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why— If  we  are  willing  to  trust 
in  reasons  as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of  a 
ready-made  readyto-flre  bomb— we  do  not 
make  greater,  more  diligent  and  more  imagi- 
native use  of  reason  and  human  Intelligence 
in  seeking  an  accord  and  compromise  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to  control 
the  atom  and  banish  It  as  an  Instrument  of 
war. 

This  is  the  real  and— Indeed— the  most 
strenuous  challenge  to  man's  intellect 
today.  By  comparison  with  it,  the  conquest 
of  space  is  of  small  significance.  For  until 
we  leam  how  to  live  together,  until  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  strife  that  mocks  our  pre- 
tentions of  civilization,  our  adventures  in 
science— Instead  of  producing  human  prog- 
ress—will continue  to  crowd  it  with  greater 
peril. 

THX  SATKLUn  OH  WHICH  WI  LITK 

We  can  compete  with  a  Sputnik  and  prob- 
ably create  bigger  and  better  Sputniks  of 
our  own.  But  what  are  we  doing  to  prevent 
the  Sputnik  from  evolving  into  Just  one 
more  weapons  system?  And  when  are  we 
going  to  muster  an  intelligence  equal  to  that 
applied  against  the  Sputnik  and  dedicate  It 
to  the  preservation  of  this  Satellite  on 
which  we  live? 

How  long— I  would  ask  you— can  we  put 
off  salvation? 

When  does  humanity  run  out? 

If  enough  of  us  believe  strongly  enough  In 
the  ability  of  intelligent  human  beings  to 
get  together  on  some  basis  of  a  Just  accord, 
we  might  somehow,  somewhere,  in  some 
way  and  under  some  auspices  make  a  start 
on  it. 

Unless  we  soon  get  started.  It  may  be  too 
late. 
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We  can't  sit  about  waiting  for  some  felici- 
tous accident  of  history  that  may  somehow 
make  the  world  all  right.  Time  Is  running 
against  us.  and  it  is  running  against  us  with 
the  speed  of  a  Sputnik. 

If  we're  going  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
instruments  of  our  own  Intellect,  we  had 
better  soon  get  ourselves  under  control  and 
begin  making  the  world  safe  for  living. 

(General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley. 
America's  only  living  five-star  general,  was  a 
leading  militairy  figure  In  World  War  II  and 
in  the  post-war  years.  He  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General 
Bradley  was  an  honored  guest  at  Ronald 
Reagan's  Presidential  Inauguration  In  Janu- 
ary 1981.) 

(Speech   by   General   Douglas   MacArthur, 

entitled  "Nuclear  War:  A  Frankenstein, " 

made  to  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  of 

the  Philippines.  July  5.  1961] 

Nuclear  War;  "A  Frankenstein" 

The  last  time  I  spoke  before  this  august 
body,  the  war  still  raged  outside.  The  crash 
of  giins  rattled  windows,  the  sputter  of  mus- 
ketry drowned  voices,  the  acrid  smell  of 
smoke  filled  our  nostrils,  the  stench  of 
death  was  everywhere.  And  now,  16  years 
later,  although  those  incidents  have  become 
but  dark  memory,  the  possibility  of  war  still 
hangs  like  a  cloud  before  our  eyes.  It  over- 
shadows all  other  problems,  intruding  upon 
every  thought  and  action,  encompassing  all 
that  we  hold  most  dear,  dlcUtlng  not  only 
the  present  but  our  very  future. 

Many  in  this  brilliant  audience  were  my 
former  comrades  in  arms.  They  have  known 
war  In  all  its  horror  and,  as  veterans,  hope 
against  its  recurrence.  How,  they  well  may 
ask,  did  such  an  Institution  as  war  become 
so  integrated  with  man's  life  and  civiliza- 
tion? How  has  It  grown  to  be  the  most  vital 
factor  in  our  existence? 

It  started  in  a  modest  enough  way  as  a 
sort  of  gladiatorial  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  conflicting  tribes.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  classical  examples  Is  the 
Biblical  stury  of  OavlU  and  Goliath.  Each  of 
the  two  contesting  groups  selected  Its  cham- 
pion. They  fought  and,  based  upon  the  out- 
come, an  agreement  resulted.  Then,  as  time 
went  on,  small  professional  groups  luiown  as 
armies  fought  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
globe,  and  victory  or  defeat  was  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  an  enduring  peace. 

And  from  then  on,  down  through  the 
ages,  the  constant  record  is  an  increase  in 
the  character  and  strength  of  the  forces, 
with  the  rate  of  increase  always  accelerat- 
ing. From  a  small  percentge  of  the  popula- 
tion it  finally  engulfed  all.  It  is  now  the 
nation  in  arms. 

Within  the  span  of  my  own  life,  I  have 
witnessed  much  of  this  evolution.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  I  Joined  the 
Army,  the  target  was  one  enemy  casualty  at 
the  end  of  a  rifle,  a  pistol,  a  bayonet,  a 
sword.  Then  came  the  machlnegun,  de- 
signed to  Iclll  by  the  dozen.  After  that  the 
heavy  artillery— raining  death  upon  the 
hundreds.  Then  the  aerial  bomb  to  strike  by 
the  thousands— followed  by  the  atom  explo- 
sion to  reach  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Now,  electronics  and  other  processes  of 
science  have  raised  the  destructive  potential 
to  encompass  millions.  And  with  restless 
hands  we  work  feverishly  in  dark  laborato- 
ries to  find  the  means  to  destroy  all  at  one 
blow. 

But  this  very  triumph  of  scientific  annihi- 
lation—this  very  success  of  Invention— has 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  war's  being  a 
medium    for   the    practical    settlement   of 


International  differences.  The  enormous  de- 
struction to  both  sides  of  closely  matched 
opponents  makes  it  impossible  for  even  the 
winner  to  translate  it  into  anything  but  his 
own  disaster. 

The  last  war,  even  with  its  now  antiquated 
armaments,  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
victor  had  to  bear  In  large  part  the  very  In- 
juries Inflicted  on  his  foe.  My  own  country 
expended  bUllons  of  dollars  and  untold  en- 
ergies to  heal  the  wounds  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

Global  war  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to 
destroy  both  sides.  No  longer  is  it  a  weapon 
of  adventure— the  shortcut  to  international 
power.  If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated.  If 
you  win,  you  stand  only  to  lose.  No  longer 
does  it  possess  even  the  chance  of  the 
winner  of  a  duel.  It  contains  now  only  the 
germs  of  double  suicide. 

Time  was  when  victory  in  war  represented 
economic  wealth,  accelerated  prosperity,  a 
place  In  the  international  sun.  It  was  the 
final  weapon  of  statecraft,  the  apotheosis  of 
political  diplomacy.  Its  application,  howev- 
er, was  regulated,  controlled,  and  limited  by 
the  basic  principle  that  a  great  nation  that 
enters  upon  war  and  does  not  see  it  through 
to  victory  must  ultimately  suffer  all  the 
consequences  of  defeat.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened to  us  in  Korea.  With  victory  within 
our  grasp,  and  without  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb  which  we  needed  no  more  then  than 
against  Japan,  we  failed  to  see  it  through. 

Had  we  done  so,  we  would  have  destroyed 
Red  China's  capability  of  wageing  modem 
war  for  generations  to  come.  Our  failure  to 
win  that  war  was  a  major  disaster  for  the 
free  world.  Its  fatal  consequences  are  now 
increasingly  being  felt  in  the  military  rise  of 
Red  China  into  a  mighty  colossus  which 
threatens  all  of  Asia  and  bid  fair  to  emerge 
as  the  balance  of  military  power  In  the 
world.  This  would  Jeopardize  freedom  on  all 
continents. 

But  the  conditions  that  prevailed  In  the 
Korean  war  exist  no  longer  and  will  come 
no  more.  Then  we  were  the  sole  possessor  of 
nuclear  power.  We  stood  alone  in  military 
might.  Now  all  is  changed.  Others  possess 
this  weapon.  Relative  strengths  from  now 
on  will  probably  change  little  with  the 
years.  Action  by  one  will  promptly  be 
matched  by  reaction  from  the  other. 

The  great  question  Is:  Can  global  war  now 
be  outlawed  from  the  world?  If  so,  it  would 
mark  the  greatest  advance  in  civilization 
since  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  would 
lift  at  one  stroke  the  darkest  shadow  which 
has  engulfed  mankind  from  the  beginning. 
It  would  not  only  remove  fear  and  bring  se- 
curity—It would  not  only  create  new  moral 
and  spiritual  values— it  would  produce  an 
economic  wave  of  prosperity  that  would 
raise  the  world's  standard  of  living  beyond 
anything  ever  dreamed  of  by  man. 

The  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  now 
spent  in  mutual  preparedness  could  conceiv- 
ably abolish  poverty  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  would  accomplish  even  more  than 
this;  it  would  at  one  stroke  reduce  the  inter- 
national tensions  that  seem  to  be  insur- 
mountable now  to  matters  of  more  probable 
solution.  This  would  not,  of  course,  mean 
the  abandonment  of  all  armed  forces,  but  it 
would  reduce  them  to  the  simpler  problems 
of  internal  order  and  international  police.  It 
would  not  mean  Utopia  at  one  fell  stroke, 
but  it  would  mean  that  the  great  roadblock 
now  existing  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race  would  have  been  cleared. 

You  will  say  at  once  that,  although  the 
abolition  of  war  has  been  the  dream  of  man 
for  centuries,  every  proposition  to  that  end 


has  been  promptly  discarded  as  Impossible 
and  fantastic.  But  that  was  before  the  sci- 
ence of  the  past  decade  made  mass  destruc- 
tion a  reality.  The  argument  then  was  along 
spiritual  and  moral  lines,  and  lost.  But  now 
the  tremendous  evolution  of  nuclear  and 
other  potentials  of  destruction  has  suddenly 
taken  the  problem  away  from  Its  primary 
consideration  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  ques- 
tion and  brought  It  abreast  of  scientific  real- 
ism. It  is  no  longer  an  ethical  equation  to  be 
pondered  solely  by  learned  philosophers 
and  ecclesiastics,  but  a  hard-core  one  for  the 
decision  of  the  masses  whose  survival  is  the 
issue. 

This  is  as  true  of  the  Soviet  side  of  the 
world  as  of  the  free  side— as  true  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  in  front  of  it.  The  ordinary 
people  of  the  world,  whether  free  or  slave, 
are  all  In  agreement  on  this  solution;  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
they  do  agree  upon,  but  it  is  the  most  vital 
and  determinate  of  all.  We  are  told  we  must 
go  on  indefinitely  as  at  present— with  what 
at  the  end,  none  says— there  is  no  definite 
objective.  They  but  pass  along  to  those  that 
follow  the  search  for  a  final  solution.  And  at 
the  end,  the  problem  will  be  exactly  that 
which  we  face  now. 

It  may  take  another  cataclysm  of  destruc- 
tion to  prove  the  bald  truth  that  the  fur- 
ther evolution  of  civilization  cannot  take 
place  until  global  war  is  abolished.  But  this 
is  the  one  Issue  upon  which  t>oth  sides  can 
agree,  for  it  is  the  one  issue  upon  which 
both  sides  will  profit  equally.  It  is  the  one 
issue  in  which  the  interests  of  both  are  com- 
pletely parallel.  It  is  the  one  issue  which,  if 
settled,  may  well  settle  all  others. 

The  present  tensions  with  their  threat  of 
national  annlhlllation  are  fostered  by  two 
great  illusions.  The  one,  a  complete  lielief 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  world  that  the  cap- 
italistic countries  are  preparing  to  attack 
them;  that  sooner  or  later  we  Intend  to 
strike.  And  the  other,  a  complete  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalistic  countries  that 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  attack  us:  that 
sooner  or  later  they  intend  to  strike. 

Both  are  wrong.  Each  side,  so  far  as  the 
masses  axe  concerned,  is  desirous  of  peace. 
Both  dread  war.  But  the  constant  accelera- 
tion of  preparation  may,  without  specific 
intent,  ultimately  precipitate  a  kind  of  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Many  will  tell  you  with  mockery  and  ridi- 
cule that  the  abolition  of  war  can  be  only  a 
dream— that  it  is  but  the  vague  imagining  of 
a  visionary.  But  we  must  go  on  or  we  will  go 
under.  And  the  great  criticism  that  can  be 
made  is  that  the  world  laclcs  a  plan  that  will 
enable  us  to  go  on. 

We  are  in  a  new  era.  The  old  methods  and 
solutions  no  longer  suffice.  We  must  have 
new  thoughts  new  ideas,  new  concepts.  We 
must  break  out  of  the  straltjacket  of  the 
past.  We  must  have  sufficient  imagination 
and  courage  to  translate  the  universal  wish 
for  peace— which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  uni- 
versal necessity— into  actuality.  And,  until 
then,  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice,  we  must 
be  fully  prepared— lest  we  perish. 

Excerpt  from  President  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's Commencement  Address  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  June  10,  1963 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  time  and 
this  place  to  discuss  a  topic  oh  which  igno- 
rance too  often  atMunds  and  the  truth  is  too 
rarely  perceived— yet  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant topic  on  earth:  world  peace. 

What  kind  of  peace  do  I  mean?  What  kind 
of  peace  do  we  seek?  Not  a  Pax  Americana 
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enforced  on  the  world  by  American  weapons 
of  war.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave  or  the  se- 
curity of  the  slave.  I  am  tailing  about  genu- 
ine peace,  the  kind  of  peace  that  makes  life 
on  earth  worth  Uvlng.  the  kind  that  enables 
men  and  nations  to  grow  and  to  hope  and  to 
buUd  a  better  life  for  their  children— not 
merely  peace  for  Americans  but  peace  for 
all  men  and  women— not  merely  peace  In 
our  time  but  peace  for  all  time. 

I  speak  of  peace  because  of  the  new  face 
of  war.  Total  war  makes  no  sense  In  an  age 
when  great  powers  can  maintain  large  and 
relatively  invulnerable  nuclear  forces  and 
refuse  to  surrender  without  resort  to  those 
forces.  It  makes  no  sense  in  an  age  when  a 
single  nuclear  weapon  contains  almost  ten 
times  the  explosive  force  delivered  by  all  of 
the  allied  air  forces  In  the  Second  World 
War.  It  makes  no  sense  In  an  age  when  the 
deadly  poisons  produced  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
change would  be  carried  by  wind  and  water 
and  soil  and  seed  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
globe  and  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Today  the  expenditure  of  blllloris  of  dol- 
lars every  year  on  weapons  acquired  (or  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  we  never  need  to 
use  them  Is  essential  to  keeping  the  peace. 
But  surely  the  acquisition  of  such  Idle  stock- 
pUes— which  can  only  destroy  and  never 
create — Is  not  the  only,  much  less  the  most 
efficient,  means  of  assuring  peace. 

I  speak  of  peace,  therefore,  as  the  neces- 
sary rational  end  of  rational  men.  I  realize 
that  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  not  as  dramatic 
as  the  pursuit  of  war— and  frequently  the 
words  of  the  pursuer  fall  on  deaf  ears.  But 
we  have  no  more  urgent  task. 

Some  say  that  It  Is  useless  to  speak  of 
world  peace  or  world  law  or  world  disarma- 
ment—and that  It  will  be  useless  until  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  adopt  a  more 
enlightened  attitude.  I  hope  they  do.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  help  them  do  It.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reexamine  our  own  atti- 
tude—as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation— for 
our  attitude  Is  as  essential  as  theirs.  And 
every  graduate  of  this  school,  every 
thoughtful  citizen  who  despairs  of  war  and 
wishes  to  bring  peace,  should  begin  by  look- 
ing Inward— by  examining  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  possibilities  of  peace,  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  toward  the  course  of  the  cold 
war  and  toward  freedom  and  peace  here  at 
home. 

First:  Let  us  examine  our  attitude  toward 
peace  Itself.  Too  many  of  us  think  It  Is  Im- 
possible. Too  many  think  it  unreal.  But  that 
Is  a  dangerous,  defeatist  belief.  It  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  war  Is  inevitable— that 
mankind  is  doomed— that  we  are  gripped  by 
forces  we  cannot  control. 

We  need  not  accept  that  view.  Our  prob- 
lems are  manmade— therefore,  they  can  be 
solved  by  man.  And  man  can  be  as  big  as  he 
wants.  No  problem  of  human  destiny  Is 
beyond  htmian  beings.  Man's  reason  and 
spirit  have  often  solved  the  seemingly 
unsolvable— and  we  believe  they  can  do  it 
again. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  absolute.  Infinite 
concept  of  universal  peace  and  good  wUl  of 
which  some  fantasies  and  fanatics  dream.  I 
do  not  deny  the  value  of  hopes  and  dreams 
but  we  merely  Invite  discouragement  and  In- 
credulity by  making  that  our  only  and  im- 
mediate goaL 

Let  us  focus  instead  on  a  more  practical. 
more  attainable  peace— based  not  on  a 
sudden  revolution  In  human  nature  but  on  a 
gradual  evolution  In  human  institutions— on 
a  series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective 
agreements  which  are  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned.  There  is  no  single,  simple  key  to 


this  peace— no  grand  or  magic  formula  to  be 
adopted  by  one  or  two  powers.  Genuine 
peace  must  be  the  product  of  many  nations, 
the  sum  of  many  acts.  It  must  be  dynamic, 
not  static,  changing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  each  new  generation.  For  peace  is  a  proc- 
ess— a  way  of  solving  problems. 

With  such  a  peace,  there  will  still  be  quar- 
rels and  conflicting  Interests,  as  there  are 
within  families  and  nations.  World  peace, 
like  community  peace,  does  not  require  that 
each  man  love  his  neighbor— It  requires  only 
that  they  live  together  in  mutual  tolerance, 
submlttli  g  their  disputes  to  a  Just  and 
peaceful  settlement.  And  history  teaches  us 
that  enmities  between  nations,  as  between 
individuals,  do  not  last  forever.  However 
fixed  our  likes  and  dislikes  may  seem,  the 
tide  of  time  and  events  will  often  bring  sur- 
prising changes  in  the  relations  between  na- 
tions and  neighbors. 

So  let  us  persevere.  Peace  need  not  be  im- 
practicable, and  war  need  not  be  Inevitable. 
By  defining  our  goal  more  clearly,  by 
making  It  seem  more  manageable  and  less 
remote,  we  can  help  all  peoples  to  see  It.  to 
draw  hope  from  It.  and  to  move  Irresistibly 
toward  it. 

Second:  Let  us  reexamine  our  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  discouraging 
to  think  that  their  leaders  may  actually  l)e- 
Ueve  what  their  propagandists  write.  It  Is 
discouraging  to  read  a  recent  authoritative 
Soviet  text  on  Military  Strategy  and  find, 
on  page  after  page,  wholly  baseless  and  in- 
credible claims— such  as  the  allegation  that 
"American  Imperialist  circles  are  preparing 
to  unleash  different  types  of  wars  .  .  .  that 
there  Is  a  very  real  threat  of  a  preventive 
war  being  unleashed  by  American  Imperial- 
ists against  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  [and  thatl 
the  political  alms  of  the  American  imperial- 
ists are  to  enslave  economically  and  politi- 
cally the  Eluropean  and  other  capitalist 
countries  .  .  .  [and]  to  achieve  world  domi- 
nation ...  by  means  of  aggressive  wars." 

Truly,  as  It  was  written  long  ago:  "The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth."  Yet  it 
is  sad  to  read  these  Soviet  statements— to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  gulf  between  us. 
But  it  is  also  a  warning— a  warning  to  the 
American  people  not  to  fall  into  the  same 
trap  as  the  SovleU.  not  to  see  only  a  distort- 
ed and  desperate  view  of  the  other  side,  not 
to  see  conflict  as  inevitable,  accommodation 
as  impossible,  and  communication  as  noth- 
ing more  than  an  exchange  of  threats. 

No  government  or  social  system  is  so  evil 
that  Its  people  must  be  considered  as  lack- 
ing virtue.  As  Americans,  we  find  commu- 
nism profoundly  repugnant  as  a  negation  of 
personal  freedom  and  dignity.  But  we  can 
still  hail  the  Russian  people  for  their  many 
achievements— in  science  and  space.  In  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  growth,  in  culture  and 
In  acts  of  courage. 

Among  the  many  traits  the  people  of  our 
two  countries  have  In  common,  none  Is 
stronger  than  our  mutual  abhorrence  of 
war.  Almost  unique,  among  the  major  world 
powers,  we  have  never  been  at  war  with 
each  other.  And  no  nation  In  the  history  of 
battle  ever  suffered  more  than  the  Soviet 
Ur^on  sxiffered  In  the  course  of  the  Second 
World  War.  At  least  30  million  lost  their 
lives.  Countless  millions  of  homes  and  farms 
were  burned  or  sacked.  A  third  of  the  na- 
tion's terriory,  Including  nearly  two  thirds 
of  Its  industrial  base,  was  turned  Into  a 
wasteland— a  loss  equivalent  to  the  devasta- 
tion of  this  country  east  of  Chicago. 

Today,  should  total  war  ever  break  out 
again— no  matter  how— our  two  countries 
would  become  the  primary  targets.  It  Is  an 


ironic  but  accurate  fact  that  the  two  strong- 
est powers  are  the  two  in  the  most  danger  of 
devasUtion.  All  we  have  built,  all  we  have 
worked  for,  would  be  destroyed  in  the  first 
24  hours.  And  even  In  the  cold  war,  which 
brings  burdens  and  dangers  to  so  as  it  is, 
and  not  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  histo- 
ry of  the  last  18  years  been  different. 

We  must,  therefore,  persevere  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  hope  that  construc- 
tive changes  within  the  Communist  bloc 
might  bring  within  reach  solutions  which 
now  seen  beyond  us.  We  must  conduct  our 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  It  becomes  in  the 
Communists'  Interest  to  agree  on  a  genuine 
peace.  Above  all.  while  defending  our  own 
vital  Interests,  nuclear  powers  must  avert 
those  confronUtions  which  bring  an  adver- 
sary to  a  choice  of  either  a  humiliating  re- 
treat or  a  nuclear  war.  To  adopt  that  kind 
of  course  In  the  nuclear  age  would  be  evi- 
dence only  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
policy— or  of  a  collective  death-wish  for  the 
world. 

To  secure  these  ends.  America's  weapons 
are  nonprovocative.  carefully  controlled,  de- 
signed to  deter,  and  capable  of  selective  use. 
Our  military  forces  are  committed  to  peace 
and  disciplined  In  self-restraint.  Our  diplo- 
mats are  instructed  to  avoid  uiuiecessary  Ir- 
ritants and  purely  rhetorical  hostility. 

For  we  can  seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
without  relaxing  our  guard.  And,  for  our 
part,  we  do  not  need  to  use  threats  to  prove 
that  we  are  resolute.  We  do  not  need  to  Jam 
foreign  broadcasts  out  of  fear  our  faith  will 
be  eroded.  We  are  unwilling  to  Impose  our 
system  on  any  unwilling  people— but  we  are 
willing  and  able  to  engage  In  peaceful  com- 
petition with  any  people  on  earth. 

Meanwhile,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations,  to  help  solve  Its  financial 
problems,  to  make  It  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  peace,  to  develop  It  into  a  genuine 
world  security  system— a  system  capable  of 
resolving  disputes  on  the  basis  of  law.  of  in- 
suring the  security  of  the  large  and  the 
small,  and  of  creating  conditions  under 
which  arms  can  finally  be  abolished. 

At  the  same  time  we  seek  to  keep  peace 
Inside  the  non-Communist  world,  where 
many  nations,  all  of  them  our  friends,  are 
divided  over  issues  which  weaken  Western 
unity,  which  invite  Communist  Intervention 
or  which  threaten  to  erupt  into  war.  Our  ef- 
forts In  West  New  Guinea.  In  the  Congo,  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent, have  been  persistent  and  patient  de- 
spite criticism  from  both  sides.  We  have  also 
tried  to  set  an  example  for  others— by  seek- 
ing to  adjust  small  but  significant  differ- 
ences with  our  own  closest  neighbors  in 
Mexico  and  In  Canada. 

Speaking  of  other  nations,  I  wish  to  make 
one  point  clear.  We  are  bound  to  many  na- 
tions by  alliances.  Those  alliances  exist  be- 
cause our  concern  and  theirs  substantially 
overlap.  Our  commitment  to  defend  West- 
em  Europe  and  West  Berlin,  for  example, 
stands  undiminished  because  of  the  identity 
of  our  vital  interests.  The  United  States  will 
make  no  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
expense  of  other  nations  and  other  peoples, 
not  merely  because  they  are  our  partners, 
but  also  because  their  Interests  and  ours 
converge. 

Our  Interests  converge,  however,  not  only 
in  defending  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  but  in 
pursuing  the  paths  of  peace.  It  is  our  hope— 
and  the  purpose  of  allied  policies— to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  she.  too,  should 
let  each  nation  choose  its  own  future,  so 
long  as  that  choice  does  not  interfere  with 
the  choices  of  others.  The  Communist  drive 
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to  Impose  their  political  and  economic 
system  on  others  is  the  primary  cause  of 
world  tension  today.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  all  nations  could  refrain  from 
Interfering  in  the  self-determination  of 
others,  the  peace  would  be  much  more  as- 
sured. 

This  will  require  a  new  effort  to  achieve 
world  law— a  new  context  for  world  discus- 
sions. It  will  require  Increased  understand- 
ing between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  And 
Increased  understanding  will  require  in- 
creased contact  and  communication.  One 
step  in  this  direction  Is  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement for  a  direct  line  between  Moscow 
and  Washington,  to  avoid  on  each  side  the 
dangerous  delays,  misunderstandings,  and 
mlsleadlngs  of  the  other's  actions  which 
might  occur  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

We  have  also  been  talking  in  Geneva 
about  other  first-step  measures  of  arms  con- 
trol, designed  to  limit  the  intensity  of  the 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risks  of  acciden- 
tal war.  Our  primary  long-range  Interest  in 
Geneva,  however.  Is  general  and  complete 
disarmament— designed  to  take  place  by 
stages,  permitting  parallel  political  develop- 
ments to  build  the  new  institutions  of  peace 
which  would  take  the  place  of  arms.  The 
pursuit  of  disarmament  has  been  an  effort 
of  this  Government  since  the  1920's.  It  has 
been  urgently  sought  by  the  past  three  ad- 
ministrations. And  however  dim  the  pros- 
pects may  be  today,  we  Intend  to  continue 
this  effort— to  continue  it  in  order  that  all 
countries.  Including  our  own.  can  better 
grasp  what  the  problems  and  possibilities  of 
disarmament  are. 

The  one  major  area  of  these  negotiations 
where  the  end  is  in  sight,  yet  where  a  fresh 
start  Is  badly  needed,  is  In  a  treaty  to  outlaw 
nuclear  tests.  The  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty,  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  would  check 
the  splraling  arms  race  In  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  areas.  It  would  place  the  nuclear 
powers  In  a  position  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  which  man 
faces  In  1983,  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
arms.  It  would  Increase  our  security— it 
would  decrease  the  prospects  of  war.  Surely 
this  goal  Is  sufficiently  important  to  require 
our  steady  pursuit,  yielding  neither  to  the 
temptation  to  give  up  the  whole  effort  nor 
the  temptation  to  give  up  our  insistence  on 
vital  and  responsible  safeguards. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
announce  two  Important  decisions  in  this 
regard. 

First:  Chairman  Khrushchev,  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan,  and  I  have  agreed  that 
high-level  discussions  will  shortly  begin  in 
Moscow  looking  toward  early  agreement  on 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  Our  hopes 
must  be  tempered  with  the  caution  of  histo- 
ry—but with  our  hopes  go  the  hopes  of  all 
mankind. 

Second:  To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and 
solemn  convictions  on  the  matter,  I  now  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so. 
We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resume.  Such  a 
declaration  Is  no  substitute  for  a  formal 
binding  treaty,  but  I  hope  it  will  help  us 
achieve  one.  Nor  would  such  a  treaty  be  a 
substitute  for  disarmament,  but  I  hope  It 
will  help  us  achieve  it. 

Finally,  my  fellow  Americans,  let  us  exam- 
ine our  attitude  toward  peace  and  freedom 
here  at  home.  The  quality  and  spirit  of  our 
own  society  must  Justify  and  support  our  ef- 
forts abroad.  We  must  show  It  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  own  lives- as  many  of  you  who 
are  graduating  today  will  have  a  unique  op- 


portunity to  do,  by  serving  without  pay  in 
the  Peace  Corps  abroad  or  in  the  proposed 
National  Service  Corps  here  at  home. 

But  wherever  we  are,  we  must  all,  in  our 
daily  lives,  live  up  to  the  age-old  faith  that 
peace  and  freedom  walk  together.  In  too 
many  of  our  cities  today,  the  peace  is  not 
secure  because  freedom  Is  incomplete. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  at  all  levels  of  government— local. 
State,  and  National— to  provide  and  protect 
that  freedom  for  all  of  our  citizens  by  all 
means  within  their  authority.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  legislative  branch  at  all 
levels,  wherever  that  authority  Is  not  now 
adequate,  to  make  It  adequate.  And  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  citizens  in  all  sections  of 
this  country  to  respect  the  rights  of  all 
others  and  to  respect  the  law  of  the  land. 

All  this  Is  not  unrelated  to  world  peace. 
"When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,"  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  "he  maketh  even  his  en- 
emies to  be  at  peace  with  him."  And  is  not 
peace,  in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter 
of  human  rights— the  right  to  live  out  our 
lives  without  fear  of  devastation  and  the 
right  to  breath  air  as  nature  provided  it— 
the  right  of  future  generations  to  a  healthy 
existence? 

While  we  proceed  to  safeguard  our  nation- 
al interests,  let  us  also  safeguard  human  in- 
terests. And  the  elimination  of  war  and 
arms  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  both.  A 
treaty,  however  much  It  may  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all,  however  tightly  it  may  be 
worded,  can  provide  absolute  security 
against  the  risks  of  deception  and  evasion. 
But  it  can— If  it  is  sufficiently  effective  in 
the  enforcement  and  if  it  Is  sufficiently  in 
the  Interests  of  Its  signers— offer  far  more 
security  and  far  fewer  risks  than  an  unabat- 
ed, uncontrolled,  unpredictable  arms  race. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world  knows 
will  never  start  a  war.  We  do  not  want  war. 
We  do  not  now  expect  a  war.  This  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  already  had  enough- 
more  than  enough— of  war  and  hate  and  op- 
pression. We  shall  be  prepared  if  others 
wish  It.  We  shall  be  alert  to  try  to  stop  It. 
But  we  shall  also  do  our  part  to  build  a 
world  of  peace  where  the  weak  are  safe  and 
the  strong  are  Just.  We  are  not  helpless 
before  that  task  or  hopeless  of  Its  success. 
Confident  and  unafraid,  we  labor  on— not 
toward  a  strategy  of  annihUatlon  but 
toward  a  strategy  of  peace. 

(Speech  by  Lord  Mountbatten,  leading  Brit- 
ish military  officer  of  the  20th  Century 
who  served  as  Chief  of  the  British  De- 
fense Staff,  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
in  Southeast  Asia  during  World  War  II, 
and    Chairman    of    the    NATO    Military 
Committee.  Lord  Mountbatten  gave  this 
speech  on  May  11,  1979,  in  Strasbourg, 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of 
the  Louise  Weiss   Foundation  Prize  to 
SIPRI,     the     Stockholm     International 
Peace  Research  Institute] 
"Or  thi  Brink  or  trx  Final  Abyss"  A 
STATDfnn  ON  Wak  by  Lord  Moxtntbattkn 
Do  the  frightening  facta  about  the  arms 
race,  which  show  that  we  are  rushing  head- 
long towards  a  precipice,  make  any  of  those 
responsible  for  this  disastrous  course  pull 
themselves    together    and    reach    for    the 
brakes? 

The  answer  is  "no"  and  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  be  the  bearer  of  the  glad  tidings  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  attitude  and  we 
are  beginning  to  see  a  steady  rate  of  disar- 
mament. Alas,  that  Is  not  the  case. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  when  I  reflect  on 
how  little  has  been  achieved  In  spite  of  all 


the  talk  there  has  been  particularly  about 
nuclear  disarmament.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous International  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject  and  we  have  all 
nursed  dreams  of  a  world  at  peace  but  to  no 
avail.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  34  years  ago,  we  have  had  war  after 
war.  There  Is  still  armed  conflict  going  on  In 
several  parts  of  the  world.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  extreme  p>eril  because  every  war  today 
carries  the  danger  that  it  could  spread  and 
involve  the  superpowers. 

And  here  lies  the  greatest  danger  of  all.  A 
military  confrontation  between  the  nuclear 
powers  could  entail  the  horrifying  risk  of 
nuclear  warfare.  The  Western  powers  and 
the  USSR  started  by  producing  and  stock- 
piling nuclear  weapons  as  a  deterrent  to 
general  war.  The  idea  seemed  simple 
enough.  Because  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  destruction  that  could  be  wreaked  by  a 
single  nuclear  explosion,  the  Idea  was  that 
both  sides  in  what  we  still  see  as  an  East- 
West  conflict  would  be  deterred  from  taking 
any  aggressive  action  which  might  endanger 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  other. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  smaller 
nuclear  weapons  of  various  designs  were 
produced  and  deployed  for  use  In  what  was 
assumed  to  be  a  tactical  or  theatre  war.  The 
belief  was  that  were  hostilities  ever  to  break 
out  in  Western  Europe,  such  weapons  could 
be  used  in  field  warfare  without  triggering 
an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  leading  to  the 
final  holocaust. 

I  have  never  found  this  Idea  credible.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accept  the  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  any  class  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  categorised  in  terms  of  their 
tactical  or  strategic  purposes. 

Next  month  I  enter  my  eightieth  year.  I 
am  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  First 
World  War  who  rose  to  high  command  in 
the  Second  and  I  know  how  impossible  It  is 
to  pursue  military  ot>erations  in  accordance 
with  fixed  plans  and  agreements.  In  warfare 
the  unexpected  is  the  rule  and  no  one  can 
anticipate  what  an  opponent's  reaction  will 
be  to  the  unexpected. 

As  a  sailor  I  saw  enough  death  and  de- 
struction at  sea  but  I  also  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  absolute  destruction  of 
the  war  zone  of  the  western  front  in  the 
First  World  War,  where  those  who  fought 
in  the  trenches  had  an  average  expectation 
of  life  of  only  a  few  weeks. 

Then  in  1943  I  became  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  South  East  Asia  and  saw 
death  and  destruction  on  an  even  greater 
scale.  But  that  was  all  conventional  warfare 
and,  horrible  as  It  was,  we  all  felt  we  Y\^  a 
'fighting'  chance  of  survival.  In  the  ev^t  of 
a  nuclear  war  there  wHl  be  no  cht^ces. 
there  will  be  no  survivors— all  will  be 'oblit- 
erated. 

I  am  not  asserting  this  without  having 
deeply  thought  about  the  matter.  When  I 
was  Chief  of  the  British  E>efense  Staff  I 
made  my  views  known.  I  have  heard  the  ar- 
guments against  this  view  but  I  have  never 
found  them  convincing.  So  I  repeat,  in  all 
sincerity  as  a  military  man  I  can  see  no  use 
for  any  nuclear  weapons  which  would  not 
end  In  escalation,  with  consequences  that  no 
one  can  conceive. 

And  nuclear  devastation  is  not  science  fic- 
tion-it is  a  matter  of  fact.  Thirty-four  years 
ago  there  was  the  terrifying  experience  of 
the  two  atomic  bombs  that  effaced  the  cities 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  off  the  map.  In 
describing  the  nightmare  a  Japanese  Jour- 
nalist wrote  as  follows: 

Suddenly  a  glaring  whitish,  pinkish  light 
appeared  In  the  sky  accompanied  by  an  un- 
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natural  tremor  which  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  wave  of  suffocating  heat 
and  a  wind  which  swept  away  everything  in 
its  path.  Within  a  few  seconds  the  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  streets  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  were  scorched  by  a  wave  of  sear- 
ing heat.  Many  were  killed  Instantly,  others 
lay  writhing  on  the  ground  screaming  in 
agony  from  the  intolerable  pain  of  their 
bums.  Everything  standing  upright  in  the 
way  of  the  blast— walls,  houses,  factories 
and  other  buildings,  was  annihilated  .  .  . 
Hiroshima  had  ceased  to  exist". 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  We 
remember  the  tens  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  were  killed  instantly  or— worse  still— 
those  who  suffered  a  slow  painful  death 
from  the  effect  of  the  bums— we  forget  that 
many  are  still  dying  horribly  from  the  de- 
layed effects  of  radiation.  To  this  knowledge 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
missiles  a  thousand  times  as  dreadful:  I 
repeat,  a  tho'jsand  times  as  terrible. 

One  or  two  nuclear  strikes  on  this  great 
city  if  Strasbourg  with  what  today  would  be 
regarded  as  relatively  low  yield  weapons 
would  utterly  destroy  all  that  we  see  around 
us  and  immediately  kill  probably  half  its 
population.  Imagine  what  the  picture  would 
be  if  larger  nuclear  strikes  were  to  be  lev- 
eled against  not  Just  Strasbourg  but  ten 
other  cities  In.  say.  a  200  mile  radius.  Or 
even  worse,  imagine  what  the  picture  would 
be  If  there  was  any  unrestrained  exchange  of 
nuclear  weapons— and  this  is  the  most  ap- 
palling risk  of  all  since,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  cannot  Imagine  a  situation  in  which 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  as  battle- 
field weapons  without  the  conflagration 
spreading. 

Could  we  not  take  steps  to  make  sure  that 
these  things  never  come  about?  A  new  world 
war  can  hardly  fall  to  involve  the  all-out  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  war  would  not 
drag  on  for  years.  It  could  all  be  over  in  a 
matter  of  days. 

And  when  it  is  all  over  what  will  the  world 
be  like?  Our  fine  great  buildings,  our  homes 
win  exist  no  more.  The  thousands  of  years  it 
took  to  develop  our  civilisation  will  have 
been  in  vsdn.  Our  works  of  art  will  be  lost. 
Radio,  television,  newspapers  will  disappear. 
There  will  be  no  means  of  transport.  There 
will  be  no  hospitals.  No  help  can  be  expect- 
ed for  the  few  mutilated  survivors  in  any 
town  to  be  sent  from  a  neighbouring  town- 
there  will  be  no  neighbouring  towns  left,  no 
neighbours,  there  wlU  be  no  help,  there  will 
be  no  hope. 

How  can  we  stand  by  and  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  our  world?  Ein- 
stein, whose  centenary  we  celebrate  this 
year,  was  asked  to  prophesy  what  weapons 
would  be  used  in  the  Third  World  War.  I  am 
told  he  replied  to  the  following  effect: 

"On  the  assumption  that  a  Third  World 
War  must  escalate  to  nuclear  destruction,  I 
can  tell  you  what  the  Fourth  World  War 
will  be  fought  with— bows  and  arrows". 

The  facts  about  the  global  nuclear  arms 
race  are  well  known  and  as  I  have  already 
said  SIPRI  has  played  its  part  in  dissemi- 
nating authoritative  material  on  world  ar- 
maments and  the  need  for  international  ef- 
forts to  reduce  them.  But  how  do  we  set 
about  achieving  practical  measures  of  nucle- 
ar arms  control  and  disarmament? 

To  begin  with,  we  are  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  if  there  is  a  military  balance 
of  strength  between  East  and  West.  The 
real  need  is  for  both  sides  to  replace  the  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a  balance  through  ever- 
increasing  and  ever  more  costly  nuclear  ar- 
maments by  a  balance  based  on  mutual  re- 


straint. Better  still,  by  reduction  of  nuclear 
armaments  I  believe  it  should  be  possible  to 
achieve  greater  security  at  a  lower  level  of 
military  confrontation. 

I  regret  enormously  the  delays  which  the 
Americans  and  Russians  have  experienced 
in  reaching  a  SALT  II  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  even  one  major  class  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  which  it  deals.  I  regret  even 
more  the  fact  that  opposition  to  reaching 
any  agreement  which  will  bring  about  a  re- 
straint in  the  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  becoming  so  powerful  in 
the  United  States.  What  can  their  motives 
be? 

As  a  military  man  who  has  given  half  a 
century  of  active  service  I  say  in  all  sinceri- 
ty that  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  no  mili- 
tary purpose.  Wars  cannot  be  fought  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Their  existence  only  adds 
to  our  perils  because  of  the  illusions  which 
they  have  generated. 

There  are  powerful  voices  around  the 
world  who  still  give  credence  to  the  old 
Roman  precept— if  you  desire  peace,  pre- 
pare for  war.  This  Is  absolute  nuclear  non- 
sense and  I  repeat— It  Is  a  disastrous  miscon- 
ception to  believe  that  by  increasing  the 
total  uncertainty  one  Increases  one's  own 
certainty. 

This  year  we  have  already  seen  the  begin- 
nings of  a  miracle.  Through  the  courageous 
determination  of  Presidents  Carter  and 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  we  have 
seen  the  first  real  move  towards  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  a  lasting  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel.  Their  Journey  has  only  Just 
begun  and  the  path  they  have  chosen  will 
be  long  and  fraught  with  disappointments 
and  obstacles.  But  these  bold  leaders  have 
realized  the  alternative  and  have  faced  up 
to  their  duty  in  a  way  which  those  of  us 
who  hunger  for  the  peace  of  the  world  ap- 
plaud. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  ii\itiatlve  will  lead 
to  the  start  of  yet  another  even  more  vital 
miracle  and  someone  somewhere  wUl  take 
that  first  step  along  the  long  stony  road 
which  will  lead  us  to  an  effective  form  of 
nuclear  arms  limitation,  including  the  ban- 
ning of  tactical  nuclear  weapons? 

After  all  it  is  true  that  science  offers  us 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  but  It  Is  up 
to  us,  the  people,  to  make  the  moral  and 
philosophical  choices  and  since  the  threat 
to  humanity  is  the  work  of  human  beings.  It 
Is  up  to  man  to  save  himself  from  himself. 

The  world  now  stands  on  the  brink  of  the 
final  abyss.  Let  us  all  resolve  to  take  all  pos- 
sible practical  steps  to  ensure  that  we  do 
not,  through  our  own  folly,  go  over  the 
edge. 

OiORGi  F.  KxmrAH's  Spkcch  Accimito 
AlBEST  EllfSTDH  PXACI  Pkizi,  Mat  19, 1081 

Adequate  words  are  lacking  to  express  the 
full  seriousness  of  our  present  situation.  It 
is  not  just  that  our  government  and  the 
Soviet  government  are  for  the  moment  on  a 
collision  course  politically:  it  is  not  just  that 
the  process  of  direct  communications  be- 
tween them  seems  to  have  broken  down  en- 
tirely; it  Is  not  just  that  complications  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  could  easily  throw 
them  into  insoluble  conflicts  at  any 
moment:  It  Is  also— and  even  more  impor- 
tantly—the fact  that  the  ultimate  sanction 
behind  the  policies  of  both  these  govern- 
ments is  a  type  and  volume  of  weaponry 
that  could  not  possibly  be  used  without 
utter  disaster  for  everyone  concerned. 

For  over  thirty  years  wise  and  farseeing 
people  have  t>een  warning  us  about  the  fu- 
tility of  any  war  fought  with  these  weapons 


and  about  the  dangers  Involved  in  their  very 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  first  of  these  voices 
were  those  of  great  scientists,  including  out- 
standingly Albert  Einstein  himself.  But 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  others.  Every 
president  of  this  country,  from  Dwlght  El- 
senhower to  Jimmy  Carter,  has  tried  to 
remind  us  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  victory  In  a  war  fought  with  such  weap- 
ons. So  have  a  great  many  other  eminent 
persons. 

When  one  looks  back  today  over  the  histo- 
ry of  these  warnings,  one  has  the  impres- 
sion that  something  has  now  been  lost  of 
the  sense  of  urgency,  the  hopes,  and  the  ex- 
citement that  initially  inspired  them.  One 
senses,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  today 
most  acutely  perceive  the  problem  and  are 
Inwardly  most  exercised  about  it,  a  certain 
discouragement,  resignation,  perhaps  even 
despair,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
raising  the  subject  publicly  again.  What's  to 
be  gained  by  it?  people  ask.  The  danger  Is 
obvious.  So  much  has  already  been  said. 
What  does  It  do  to  continue  to  beat  this 
drum?  Look,  after  all,  at  the  record.  Over  all 
these  years  the  competition  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weaponry  has  proceeded 
steadily,  relentlessly,  without  the  faintest 
regard  for  all  these  warning  voices.  We  have 
gone  on  piling  weapon  upon  weapon,  missile 
upon  missile,  new  level  of  destructiveness 
upon  old  ones.  We  have  done  this  helplessly, 
almost  involuntarily:  like  the  victims  of 
some  sort  of  hypnotism,  like  men  in  a 
dream,  like  lemmings  heading  for  the  sea, 
like  the  children  of  Hamelin  marching 
blindly  behind  their  Pled  Piper.  And  the 
result  Is  that  today  we  have  achieved,  we 
and  the  Russians  together,  the  nuclear 
path.  Whatever  their  suspicions  of  each 
other,  there  can  be  no  excuse  on  the  part  of 
these  two  governments  for  holding,  poised 
against  each  other  and  poised  In  a  sense 
against  the  whole  Northern  Hemisphere, 
quantities  of  weapons  so  vastly  In  excess  of 
any  demonstrable  requirements. 

How  have  we  got  ourselves  Into  this  dan- 
gerous mess? 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  question  by  blam- 
ing It  all  on  our  Soviet  adversaries.  They 
have,  of  course,  their  share  of  the  blame, 
and  not  least  in  their  cavalier  dismissal  of 
the  Baruch  Plan  so  many  years  ago.  They 
too  have  made  their  mistakes:  and  I  should 
be  the  last  to  deny  it.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  It  has  been  we  Americans  who,  at 
almost  every  step  of  the  road,  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  development  of  this  sort  of 
weaponry.  It  was  we  who  first  produced  in 
the  numbers  of  these  devices.  In  their  means 
of  delivery,  and  above  all  in  their  destruc- 
tiveness, levels  of  redundancy  of  such  gro- 
tesque dimensions  as  to  defy  rationsU  under- 
standing. 

I  say  redundancy.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  describe  It.  But  actually  the  word  Is  too 
mild.  It  implies  that  there  could  be  levels  of 
these  weapons  that  would  not  be  redundant. 
Personally.  I  doubt  that  there  could.  I  ques- 
tion whether  these  devices  are  really  weap- 
ons at  all.  A  true  weapon  is  at  best  some- 
thing with  which  you  endeavor  to  affect  the 
behavior  of  another  society  by  influencing 
usefully  the  minds,  the  calculations,  the  in- 
tentions, of  the  men  who  control  it:  it  is  not 
something  with  which  you  destroy  indis- 
criminately the  lives,  the  substance,  the  cul- 
ture, the  civilization,  the  hopes,  of  entire 
peoples.  What  a  confession  of  intellectual 
poverty  it  would  be— what  a  bankruptcy  of 
intelligent  statesmanship— if  we  had  to 
admit  that  such  blind,  senseless,  and  irrepa- 
rable destruction  was  the  best  use  we  could 
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make  of  what  we  have  come  to  view  as  the 
leading  element  of  our  military  strength!  To 
my  mind,  the  nuclear  bomb  Is  the  most  use- 
less weapon  ever  Invented.  It  can  be  em- 
ployed to  no  constructive  purpose.  It  Is  not 
even  an  effective  defense  against  Itself.  It  Is 
only  something  with  which,  in  a  moment  of 
petulance  or  panic,  you  perpetrate  upon  the 
helpless  people  of  another  country  such 
fearful  acts  of  destruction  as  no  sane  person 
would  ever  wish  to  have  upon  his  con- 
science. 

There  are  those  who  will  agree,  with  a 
sigh,  to  much  of  what  I  have  just  said,  but 
will  point  to  the  need  for  something  called 
deterrence.  Deterrence  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
cept which  by  implication  attributes  to 
others— to. others  who.  like  ourselves,  were 
bom  of  women  walk  on  two  legs,  and  love 
their  children,  to  human  beings.  In  short— 
the  most  fiendish  and  inhuman  of  tenden- 
cies. But  all  right:  accepting  for  the  sake  of 
argument  the  incredible  iniquity  of  these 
adversaries,  no  one  could  deny.  I  think,  that 
the  present  Soviet  and  American  arsenals 
presenting  over  a  million  times  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  are 
simply  fantastically  redundant  to  the  pur- 
pose In  question.  If  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions were  to  be  preserved,  something 
well  less  than  20  percent  of  these  stocks 
would  surely  suffice  for  the  most  sanguine 
concepts  of  deterrence,  whether  as  between 
the  two  nuclear  superpowers  or  with  rela- 
tion to  any  of  those  other  governments  that 
have  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  enter  upon  and 
tested  such  a  device:  we  who  were  the  first 
to  raise  Its  destructiveness  to  a  new  level 
with  the  hydrogen  bomb:  we  who  intro- 
duced the  multiple  warhead:  we  who  have 
declined  every  proposal  for  the  renunciation 
of  the  principle  of  "first  use",  and  we  alone, 
so  help  us  God,  who  have  used  the  weapon 
In  anger  against  others,  and  against  tens  of 
thousands  of  helpless  noncombatants  at 
that. 

I  know  that  reasons  were  offered  for  some 
of  these  things.  I  know  that  others  might 
have  takpn  this  sort  of  lead  had  we  not  done 
so.  But  let  us  not.  In  the  face  of  this  record, 
so  lose  ourselves  in  self-righteousness  and 
hypocrisy  as  to  forget  the  measure  of  our 
own  complicity  in  creating  the  situation  we 
face  today. 

What  is  It.  then,  if  not  our  own  will,  and 
not  the  supposed  wickedness  of  our  oppo- 
nents, that  has  brought  us  to  this  pass? 

The  answer,  I  think.  Is  clear.  It  is  primari- 
ly the  inner  momentimi,  the  independent 
momentum,  of  the  weapons  race  Itself— the 
compulsions  that  arise  and  take  charge  of 
great  powers  when  they  enter  upon  a  com- 
petition with  each  other  in  the  building  up 
of  major  armaments  of  any  sort. 

This  is  nothing  new.  I  am  a  diplomatic 
historian.  I  see  this  same  phenomenon  play- 
ing Ite  fateful  part  In  the  relations  among 
the  great  European  powers  as  much  as  a 
century  ago.  I  see  this  competitive  buUd-up 
of  armaments  conceived  initially  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  soon  becoming  the  end  In  itself.  I 
see  it  taking  possession  of  men's  imagina- 
tion and  behavior.  t>ecomlng  a  force  In  its 
own  right,  detaching  itself  from  the  politi- 
cal differences  that  initially  Inspired  it,  and 
then  leading  both  parties,  invariably  and  In- 
exorably, to  the  war  they  no  longer  know 
how  to  avoid. 

This  compulsion  Is  a  species  of  fixation, 
brewed  out  of  many  components.  There  are 
fears,  resentments,  national  pride,  personal 
pride.  There  are  misreadings  of  the  adver- 
say's  intentions— sometimes  even  the  refusal 
to  consider  them  at  all.  There  is  the  tenden- 


cy of  national  communities  to  idealize  them- 
selves and  to  dehumanize  the  opptonent. 
There  is  the  blinkered,  narrow  vision  of  the 
professional  military  planner,  and  his  tend- 
ency to  make  war  inevitable  by  assuming  its 
inevlUbllity.  Tossed  together,  these  compo- 
nents form  a  powerful  brew.  They  guide  the 
fears  and  the  ambitions  of  men.  They  seize 
the  policies  of  governments  and  whip  them 
around  like  trees  before  the  tempest. 

Is  It  possible  to  break  out  of  this  charmed 
and  vicious  circle?  It  Is  sobering  to  recognize 
that  no  country,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
has  yet  done  so.  But  no  country,  for  that 
matter,  has  ever  been  faced  with  such  great 
catastrophe,  such  plain  and  Inalterable  ca- 
tastrophe, at  the  end  of  the  line.  Others,  in 
earlier  decades,  could  befuddle  themselves 
with  dreams  of  something  called  "victory." 
We,  perhaps  fortunately,  are  denied  this  se- 
ductive prospect.  We  have  to  break  out  of 
the  circle.  We  have  no  other  choice. 
How  are  we  to  do  it? 

I  must  confess  that  I  see  no  possibility  of 
doing  this  by  means  of  discussions  along  the 
lines  of  the  negotiations  that  have  been  in 
progress,  off  and  on,  over  this  past  decade, 
under  the  acronym  of  SALT.  I  regret,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  most  recent  SALT  agreement 
has  not  Ijeen  ratified.  I  regret  It,  because  if 
the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it  were 
slight,  the  disadvantages  were  even  slighter; 
and  It  had  a  symbolic  value  which  should 
not  have  been  so  lightly  sacrificed.  But  1 
have,  I  repeat,  no  Illusion  that  negotiations 
on  the  SALT  pattern— negotiations,  that  is. 
in  which  each  side  is  obsessed  with  the  chi- 
mera of  relative  advantage  and  strives  only 
to  retain  a  maximum  of  the  weaponry  for 
itself  while  putting  its  opponent  to  the  max- 
imum disadvantage— I  have  no  illusion  that 
such  negotiations  could  ever  be  adequate  to 
get  us  out  of  this  hole.  They  are  not  a  way 
of  escape  from  the  weapons  race;  they  are 
an  integral  part  of  it.  The  weapon  of  mass 
destruction  is  not  just  a  weapon  like  other 
weapons:  there  is  a  point  where  difference 
of  degree  becomes  difference  of  essence. 

Whoever  does  not  understand  that  when 
it  comes  to  nuclear  weapons  the  whole  con- 
cept of  relative  advantage  is  illusory— who- 
ever does  not  understand  that  when  you  are 
talking  about  preposterous  quantities  of 
overkill  the  relative  sizes  of  arsenals  have 
no  serious  meaning— whoever  does  not  un- 
derstand that  the  danger  lies  not  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  someone  else  might  have  more 
missiles  and  warheads  than  you  do,  but  in 
the  very  existence  of  these  unconscionable 
quantities  of  highly  poisonous  explosives, 
and  their  existence,  above  all,  in  hands  as 
weak  and  shaky  and  undependable  as  those 
of  ourselves  or  our  adversaries  or  any  other 
mere  human  beings:  whoever  does  not  un- 
derstand these  things  Is  never  going  to 
guide  us  out  of  this  increasingly  dark  and 
menacing  forest  of  bewilderments  Into 
which  we  have  all  wandered. 

I  can  see  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma  other 
than  by  a  bold  and  sweeping  departure— a 
departure  that  would  cut  surgically  through 
all  the  exaggerated  anxieties,  the  self-en- 
gendered nightmares,  and  the  sophisticated 
mathematics  of  destruction  in  which  we 
have  all  been  entangled  over  these  recent 
years,  and  would  permit  us  to  move  smartly, 
with  courage  and  decision,  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

President  Reagan  recently  said,  and  I 
think  very  wisely,  that  he  would  "negotiate 
as  long  as  necessary  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  a  point  where  neither 
side  threatens  the  survival  of  the  other." 
Now  that  Is,  of  course,  precisely  the  thought 


to  which  these  present  observations  of  mine 
are  addressed.  And  I  wonder  whether  the 
negotiations  would  really  have  to  be  at  such 
great  length.  What  I  would  like  to  see  the 
President  do,  after  proper  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  would  be  to  propose  to  the 
Soviet  government  an  immediate  across-the- 
boards  reduction  by  50  percent  of  the  nucle- 
ar arsenals  now  being  maintained  by  the 
two  superpowers— a  reduction  affecting  in 
equal  measure  all  forms  of  the  weapon,  stra- 
tegic, medium-range,  and  tactical,  as  well  as 
all  means  of  their  delivery— all  this  to  be  im- 
plemented at  once  and  without  further 
wrangling  among  the  experts,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  such  national  means  of  verification 
as  now  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  powers. 
Whether  the  balance  of  reduction  would 
be  precisely  even— whether  it  could  be  con- 
strued to  favor  statistically  one  side  or  the 
other— would  not  be  the  question.  Once  we 
start  thinking  that  way,  we  would  be  back 
on  the  same  old  fateful  track  that  has 
brought  us  where  we  are  today.  Whatever 
the  precise  results  of  such  a  reduction, 
there  would  still  be  plenty  of  overkill  left— 
so  much  so  that  if  this  first  operation  were 
successful,  I  would  then  like  to  see  a  second 
one  put  in  hand  to  rid  us  of  at  least  two 
thirds  of  what  would  be  left. 

Now  I  have,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  such  an  operation;  but  I 
can  imagine  that  serious  problems  might  be 
presented  by  the  task  of  removing,  and  dis- 
posing safely  of,  the  radioactive  contents  of 
the  many  thousands  of  warheads  that 
would  have  to  be  dismantled.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  I  would  like  to  see  the  president 
couple  his  appeal  for  a  50  percent  reduction 
with  the  proposal  that  there  be  established 
a  Joint  Soviet-American  scientific  commit- 
tee, imder  the  chairmanship  of  a  distin- 
guished neutral  figure,  to  study  jointly  and 
in  all  humility  the  problem  not  only  of  the 
safe  disposal  of  these  wastes  but  also  the 
question  of  how  they  could  be  utilized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  human  life,  either  in  the  two  coun- 
tries themselves  or— perhaps  preferably— 
elsewhere.  In  such  a  joint  scientific  venture 
we  might  both  atone  for  some  of  our  past 
follies  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more 
constructive  future  relationship. 

It  will  be  said:  this  proposal,  whatever  its 
merits,  deals  with  only  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  Is  perfectly  true.  Behind  it.  even  if 
it  were  to  be  implemented,  there  would  still 
lurk  the  serious  political  differences  that 
now  divide  us  from  the  Soviet  government. 
Behind  it  would  still  lie  the  problems  re- 
cently treated,  and  still  to  be  treated,  in  the 
SALT  forum.  Behind  it  would  still  lie  the 
great  question  of  the  acceptability  of  war 
itself,  any  war,  even  a  conventional  one,  as  a 
means  of  solving  problems  among  great  in- 
dustrial powers  in  this  age  of  high  technolo- 
gy. What  has  been  suggested  here  would  not 
prejudice  the  continued  treatment  of  these 
questions  just  as  they  might  be  treated 
today.  In  whatever  forums  and  under  what- 
ever safeguards  the  two  powers  find  neces- 
sary. The  conflicts  and  argimients  over 
these  questloi^s  could  all  still  proceed  to  the 
heart's  content  of  all  those  who  view  them 
with  such  passionate  commitment.  The 
stakes  would  simply  be  smaller:  and  that 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  all  of  us. 

What  I  have  suggested  is,  of  course,  only  a 
beginning.  But  a  beginning  has  to  be  made 
somewhere;  and  if  it  has  to  be  made,  is  it 
not  best  that  it  should  be  made  where  the 
dangers  are  the  greatest,  and  their  necessity 
the  least?  If  a  step  of  this  nature  could  be 
successfully  taken,  people  might  find  heart 
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to  tacUe  with  Kreater  confidence  and  deter- 
mination the  many  problems  that  would 
still  remain. 

It  will  also  be  argued  that  there  would  be 
risks  involved.  Possibly  so.  I  do  not  see 
them.  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility.  But  if 
there  are.  so  what?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
of  any  dangers  greater  than  those  that  lie  at 
the  end  of  the  collision  course  on  which  we 
are  now  embarked?  And  if  not.  why  choose 
the  greater— why  choose.  In  fact,  the  great- 
est—of all  risks,  in  the  hopes  of  avoiding  the 
lesser  ones? 

We  are  confronted  here  with  two  courses. 
At  the  end  of  the  one  lies  hope— faint  hope. 
If  you  will— uncertain  hope,  hope  surround- 
ed with  dangers,  if  you  insist— but  hope  nev- 
ertheless. At  the  end  of  the  other  lies,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  see.  no  hope  at  all.  Can  there 
be— in  the  light  of  our  duty  not  Just  to  our- 
selves (for  we  are  all  going  to  die  sooner  or 
later)  but  of  our  duty  to  the  continuity  of 
the  generations,  of  our  duty  to  the  great  ex- 
periment of  civilized  life  on  this  rare  and 
rich  and  marvelous  planet— can  there  really 
be,  in  the  light  of  these  claims  on  our  loyal- 
ty, any  question  as  to  which  course  we 
should  adopt? 

In  the  final  veek  of  his  life.  Albert  Ein- 
stein signed  the  last  of  the  collective  ap- 
peals against  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  he  was  ever  to  sign.  He  was 
dead  before  It  could  see  publication.  It  was 
an  appeal  drafted.  I  gather,  by  Bertrand 
Russell.  I  had  my  differences  with  Russell 
at  the  time,  as  I  do  now  in  retrospect.  But  I 
would  like  to  quote  one  sentence  from  the 
final  paragraph  of  that  statement  not  Just 
because  it  was  the  last  one  Einstein  ever 
signed,  but  because  It  sums  up.  I  think,  all 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  reads  as  follows:  "We  appeal,  as 
human  beings  to  human  beings:  Remember 
your  humanity,  and  forget  the  rest." 

ExcniPT  F^OM  Prksidert  Dwicht  D.  Eiskm- 

HOWER'S  PaRKWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN People.  Jahaury  17.  1961 

DISARMAMENT 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and 
confidence,  is  a  continuing  imperative.  To- 
gether we  must  learn  how  to  compose  dif- 
ferences, not  with  arms,  but  with  intellect 
and  decent  purpose.  Because  this  need  is  so 
sharp  and  apparent  I  confess  that  I  lay 
down  my  official  responsibilities  in  this  field 
with  a  definite  sense  of  disappointment.  As 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  horror  and  the 
lingering  sadness  of  war— as  one  who  knows 
that  another  war  could  utterly  destroy  this 
civilization  which  has  been  so  slowly  and 
painfully  built  over  thousands  of  years— I 
wish  I  could  say  tonight  that  a  lasting  peace 
is  in  sight. 

Happily.  I  can  say  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal  has  been  made.  But.  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  As  a  private  citizen,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  do  what  little  I  can  to 
help  the  world  advance  along  that  road. 

So— in  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as 
your  President— I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  have  given  me  for  public 
service  in  war  and  peace.  I  trust  that  in  that 
service  you  find  some  things  worthy;  as  for 
the  rest  of  it.  I  know  you  will  find  ways  to 
improve  performance  in  the  future. 

You  and  I— my  fellow  citizens— need  to  be 
strong  in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
Ood,  wiU  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. May  we  be  ever  unswerving  in  devotion 
to  principle,  confident  but  humble  with 
power,  diligent  in  pursuit  of  the  Nation's 
great  goals. 


To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  once 
more  give  expression  to  America's  prayerful 
and  continuing  aspiration: 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all 
races,  all  nations,  may  have  their  great 
human  needs  satisfied;  that  those  now 
denied  opportunity  shall  come  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  full;  that  all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may 
experience  Its  spiritual  blessings;  that  those 
who  have  freedom  wUl  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responsibilities:  that  all  who  are  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  others  will  learn 
charity:  that  the  scourges  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  Ignorance  will  be  made  to  disap- 
pear from  the  earth,  and  that,  in  the  good- 
ness of  time,  all  peoples  will  come  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the  binding 
force  of  mutual  respect  and  love. 

Presidknt  Jimmy  Carter— Excerpts  Prom 
Parkwell  Address.  January  14.  1981 

It's  now  been  35  years  since  the  first 
atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima.  The  great 
majority  of  the  world's  people  cannot  re- 
member a  time  when  the  nuclear  shadow 
did  not  hang  over  the  Earih.  Our  minds 
have  adjusted  to  It.  as  after  a  time  our  eyes 
adjust  to  the  dark. 

Yet  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  conflagration  has 
not  lessened.  It  has  not  happened  yet. 
thank  Ood.  but  that  can  give  us  little  com- 
fort—for It  only  has  to  happen  once. 

The  danger  Is  t)ecomlng  greater.  As  the  ar- 
senals of  the  superpowers  grow  in  size  and 
sophistication  and  as  other  governments  ac- 
quire these  weapons,  it  may  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  madness,  desperation, 
greed  or  miscalculation  lets  loose  this  terri- 
ble force. 

In  an  tUl-out  nuclear  war.  more  destruc- 
tive power  than  In  all  of  World  War  II 
would  be  unleashed  every  second  during  the 
long  afternoon  It  would  take  for  all  the  mis- 
siles and  bombs  to  fall.  A  World  War  II 
every  second— more  people  killed  in  the  first 
few  hours  than  all  the  wars  of  history  put 
together.  The  survivors,  if  any,  would  live  in 
despair  amid  the  poisoned  ruins  of  a  civiliza- 
tion that  had  committed  suicide. 

National  weakness— real  or  perceived— can 
tempt  aggression  and  thus  cause  war.  That's 
why  the  United  SUtes  cannot  neglect  Its 
military  strength.  We  must  and  we  will 
remain  strong.  But  with  equal  determina- 
tion, the  United  SUtes  and  all  countries 
must  find  ways  to  control  and  reduce  the 
horrifying  danger  that  Is  posed  by  the 
world's  enormous  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
arms. 

This  has  been  a  concern  of  every  Ameri- 
can president  since  the  moment  we  first  saw 
what  these  weapons  could  do.  Our  leaders 
will  require  our  understanding  and  our  sup- 
port as  they  grapple  with  this  difficult  but 
crucial  challenge.  There  is  no  disagreement 
on  the  goals  or  the  basic  approach  to  con- 
trolling this  enormous  destructive  force. 
The  answer  lies  not  Just  in  the  attitudes  or 
actions  of  world  leaders,  but  in  the  concern 
and  demands  of  all  of  us  as  we  continue  our 
struggle  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  an  expression  of  one 
side  of  our  human  character.  But  there  is 
another  side.  The  same  rocket  technology 
that  delivers  nuclear  warheads  has  also 
taken  us  peacefully  into  space.  Prom  that 
perspective,  we  see  our  Earth  as  It  really  is— 
a  small  and  fragile  and  beautiful  blue  globe, 
the  only  home  we  have.  We  see  no  barriers 
of  race  or  religion  or  country.  We  see  the  es- 
sential unity  of  our  species  and  our  planet; 
and  with  faith  and  common  sense,  that 
bright  vision  will  ultimately  prevail. 


[Statement  by  Dr.  Howard  Hiatt.  dean  of 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  Research.  June  19,  1980.] 

A  Nuclear  Attack  on  Washington 

Recent  talk  by  public  figures  about  win- 
ning or  even  surviving  a  nuclear  war  must 
reflect  a  widespread  failure  to  appreciate  a 
medical  reality;  any  nuclear  war  would  in- 
evitably cause  death,  disease  and  suffering 
of  epidemic  proportions  and  effective  medi- 
cal interventions  on  any  realistic  scale 
would  be  impossible.  This  reality,  in  turn, 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion  public  health 
specialists  have  reached  for  such  contempo- 
rary epidemics  as  those  of  lung  cancer  and 
heart  disease:  prevention  is  essential  for  ef- 
fective control. 

Little  is  said  about  the  catastrophe  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  perhaps  because  It  is  horri- 
ble to  contemplate.  Surely,  little  is  said 
about  medical  Intervention  because  so  little 
that  is  hopeful  can  be  said.  And  yet,  our 
very  silence  p«!rmlts  or  encourages  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  to  continue,  making  almost 
Inevitable,  either  by  design  or  by  chance, 
what  could  be  the  last  epidemic  our  civiliza- 
tion will  know. 

Much  can  be  said,  however.  Two  sources 
of  Information  are  available.  The  first  are 
descriptions  of  the  medical  effects  df  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs.  The  second 
are  several  recent  and  authoritative  theoret- 
ical projections  of  the  medical  effects  of 
bombing  American — or  Soviet — cities  toward 
which  Soviet— or  American- nuclear  weap- 
ons are  now  aimed. 

The  Hiroshima  bomb,  the  explosive  power 
of  which  was  equivalent  to  20,000  tons  of 
TNT.  is  estimated  to  have  killed  100.000  out 
of  a  total  population  of  245.000.  25%  direct- 
ly burned  by  the  bomb,  50%  from  other  in- 
juries, and  20%  as  a  result  of  radiation  ef- 
fects. It  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  90,000 
buildings  wlthm  the  city  limits.  Perhaps 
even  more  devastating  than  the  statistics 
are  the  descriptions  of  individual  victims. 
Consider  this  picture  presented  by  John 
Hersey  in  his  book,  Hiroshima: 

"There  were  about  20  men  ...  all  in  ex- 
actly the  same  nightmarish  state:  their 
faces  were  wholly  burned,  their  eye  sockets 
were  hollow,  the  fluid  from  their  melted 
eyes  had  run  down  their  cheeks  .  .  .  their 
mouths  were  swollen,  pus-covered  wounds, 
which  they  could  not  bear  to  stretch 
enough  to  admit  the  spout  of  the 
teapot  .  . 

A  recent  study,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  postulat- 
ed a  one-megaton  bomb  attack  on  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  it  is  upon  that  source  that 
these  remarks  are  based. 

The  scenario  which  I  shall  present  is.  you 
must  realize,  conservative.  While  the  one- 
million  ton  bomb  involved  in  the  attack  is 
far  more  destructive  than  the  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  bombs,  so,  too.  is  it  far  less  de- 
structive than  the  largest  contemporary 
weapons.  And  this  hypothetical  attack  in- 
volves the  detonation  of  only  a  single 
weapon,  whereas  contemporary  military 
planning  and  technological  capabilities 
make  it  far  more  likely  that  several  weapons 
will  be  used  in  each  attack. 

Washington's  trial  by  nuclear  attack 
begins  with  the  detonation  of  a  one-mega- 
ton air  burst  bomb  above  the  White  House. 
The  area  of  total  destruction,  the  circle 
within  which  even  the  most  heavily  rein- 
forced concrete  structures  do  not  survive, 
has  a  radius  of  1.5  miles.  That  circle  in- 
cludes within  It  virtually  every  major  monu- 
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ment,  the  heart  of  the  city's  subway  system, 
and  indeed,  this  very  room.  And  within  this 
circle,  too.  almost  all  of  the  population  is 
klUed. 

At  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  White 
House,  past  the  Arlington  Cemetery,  con- 
crete buildings  are  destroyed.  The  heat 
from  the  explosion  and  the  spontaneous  ig- 
nition of  clothing  cause  third-degree  flash 
bums  over  much  of  the  body,  killing  most 
people  in  this  area. 

More  than  4  miles  from  the  center,  brick 
and  wood  frame  buildings  are  destroyed  and 
fires  caused  by  the  intense  heat  are  fanned 
by  160-mlles  per  hour  winds. 

In  a  circle  extending  to  Takoma  Park.  Hy- 
attsvllle.  and  Suitland.  brick  and  wood 
frame  buildings  sustain  heavy  damage.  The 
heat  exceeds  12  calories  per  square  centime- 
ter and  all  individuals  with  exposed  skin 
suffer  severe  third-degree  bums. 

Nearly  nine  miles  from  the  center,  in 
McLean,  Alexandria,  and  Bethesda.  Includ- 
ing the  Walter  Reed  and  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospitals,  brick  and  wood  frame  structures 
sustain  moderate  damage. 

Miles  beyond  this  last  ring,  people  suffer 
second-degree  bums  on  all  exposed  skin  and 
additional  bums  from  flammable  clothing 
and  environmental  materials.  Retinal  bums 
resulting  from  looking  at  the  fireball  cause 
blindness.  As  high  winds  spread  the  fires 
caused  by  the  initial  blast  and  thermal  radi- 
ation, the  number  of  casualties  grows. 

If  we  assume  a  population  for  the  metro- 
politan area  of  2.5  million,  one-quarter  of 
the  inhabitants— more  than  600,000— are 
killed.  Even  more— 800,000— are  injured. 
Many  of  these  survivors  are  badly  burned, 
blinded,  and  otherwise  seriously  wounded. 
Many  are  disoriented.  These  are  the  short- 
term  effects;  the  problem  of  radiation  sick- 
ness, including  Intractable  nausea,  vomiting, 
bleeding,  hair  loss,  severe  Infection,  and 
often  death,  will  grow  In  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead  and  fallout  from  the  bomb  will 
spread  well  beyond  the  area  of  Impact. 

The  population  is  devasUted;  many  survi- 
vors are  in  need  of  immediate  medical  care, 
food,  shelter,  ciothUig  and  water.  The  com- 
munities in  which  they  have  lived  have,  in 
many  cases,  virtually  ceased  to  exist  as 
physical  entitles— and  as  social  entitles  as 
well.  Government  Is  barely  existent.  The 
transportation  system,  including  many 
roads,  has  been  destroyed.  Remaining  food, 
water,  and  medical  supplies  are  dangerously 
inadequate. 

And  what  of  the  medical  response  to  such 
a  disaster?  In  Hiroshima,  65  of  the  city's  150 
doctors  were  killed  In  the  bombing  and  most 
of  the  survivors  were  wounded.  Some  10,000 
wounded  made  their  way  to  Hiroshima's 
600-bed  Red  Cross  Hospital.  There,  only  six 
doctors  and  10  nurses  were  able  to  help 
them.  . . . 

And  what  of  Washington?  Taking  as  our 
base  a  figure  of  6.000  physicians  In  the  met- 
roi}olitan  area  and  extrapolating  from  the 
casualties  suffered  by  the  general  popula- 
tion, we  may  project  that  1.500  doctors  will 
be  killed  immediately  and  some  2.000  will  be 
seriously  Injured.  Thus,  2,500  surviving  phy- 
sicians will  be  responsible  for  the  care  of 
800.000  patients  with  grave  wounds.  It  will 
take  five  slxteen-hour  workdays  for  each  of 
these  patients  to  be  visited  once— for  fifteen 
minutes. 

In  fact.  Is  it  likely  that  many  fewer  physi- 
cians will  survive,  for  they  are  concentrated, 
during  working  hours.  In  an  area  close  to 
the  center  of  the  blast.  But  whether  the 
post-attack  physlclan-to-patlent  ratio  is 
1:300  or  1:1000.  where  will  treatment  take 
place? 


The  bomb  will  reduce  the  number  of  hos- 
pital beds,  within  the  District  alone,  by 
more  than  60  percent,  and  the  amount  of 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  are  similar- 
ly Inadequate.  Can  the  seriously  injured  be 
treated  at  George  Washington  University 
Hospital?  It  no  longer  exists.  Georgetown 
University  Hospital?  It.  too,  has  been  de- 
stroyed. In  ruins,  as  well,  are  Howard  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  D.C.  General.  Capitol  Hos- 
pital, and  several  others.  The  geographic 
distribution  of  surviving  medical  facilities 
will  be  another  problem,  some  requiring 
physicians  to  enter  more  highly  radioactive 
areas,  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  great- 
er personal  danger,  In  order  to  treat  the  In- 
jured. 

With  a  decimated  professional  communi- 
ty, physical  facilities  largely  In  ruins,  and  a 
complete  disruption  of  communications,  the 
task  of  treating  the  wounded  will  be  hope- 
less. .  .  . 

WhUe  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal has  15  beds  for  the  acute  care  of  such 
bum  victims.  "Just  to  keep  one  such  patient 
alive  taxes  us,"  Dr.  John  Burke,  the  director 
of  the  Bum  Unit,  told  me. 

Indeed,  keeping  the  one  patient  alive  Is  a 
triumph  of  modem  medicine.  But  it  requires 
the  extraordinary  resources  of  one  of  the 
world's  major  medical  centers.  No  amount 
of  preparation  could  provide  the  human  and 
physical  resources  required  for  the  care  of 
even  a  few  such  patients  hospitalized  simul- 
taneously In  any  city  of  the  nation.  Yet  one 
must  assume  that  at  least  tens  of  thousands 
of  such  casualties  would  result  in  every  met- 
ropolitan center  hit  by  a  nuclear  weapon. 

This  is  but  one  reason  that  it  Is  futile  to 
suggest  a  meaningful  rapid  medical  re- 
sponse to  the  overwhelming  health  prob- 
lems that  would  follow  a  nuclear  attack. 
Further,  only  the  most  limited  medical 
measures  can  be  visualized  to  deal  with  the 
burden  of  cancer  and  genetic  defects  that 
would  afflict  survivors  and  future  genera- 
tions. With  respect  to  temporary  evacu- 
ation, radioactivity  would  make  the  blast 
area  uninhabitable  for  months.  Most  of  the 
area's  water  supply,  sanitation  resources 
and  transportation  and  Industrial  capacity 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  preparation  of  these  remarks  was  for 
me  as  stressful  as  their  contemplation  must 
be  to  you.  What  purpose,  I  wondered  Initial- 
ly, to  describe  such  almost  unthinkable  con- 
ditions. But  the  conditions  are  not  unthink- 
able: rather  they  are  Infrequently  thought 
about.  Among  the  painful  results  of  the  si- 
lence are  the  continuing  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  failure  to  reject  out- 
of-hand  nuclear  war  as  a  "viable  option"  In 
the  management  of  world  problems. 

I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
have  undertaken  to  break  the  silence  on 
this  issue.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  In 
strictly  medical  terms.  But  If  we  do  so,  we 
must  pay  heed  to  the  inescapable  lesson  of 
contemporary  medicine:  where  treatment  of 
a  given  disease  Is  ineffective  or  where  costs 
are  insupportable,  attention  must  be  given 
to  prevention.  Both  conditions  apply  to  the 
effects  of  nuclear  war— treatment  programs 
would  be  virtually  useless  and  the  costs 
would  be  staggering.  Can  any  stronger  argu- 
ments be  marshalled  for  a  preventive  strate- 
gy? 

But  prevention  of  any  epidemic  requires 
an  effective  prescription.  The  development 
of  a  prescription  that  will  both  prevent  nu- 
clear war  and  safeguard  our  security  is  a 
challenge  that  confronts  all  of  us,  and  par- 
ticularly our  political  leaders.  Is  there  any 


other  challenge  that  is  more  urgent  or  more 
important  to  all  Ameicans  and  all  people 
everywhere? 

Harvard  Commencement  Speech 
(By  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr.)' 

WHAT  PUTTTllE  LIES  AHEAD? 

There  are  many  things  to  be  optimistic 
about.  The  view  from  the  Kremlin  is  bleak, 
with  nearly  everyone  on  the  Soviet  borders 
hostile.  The  view  from  Washington  sees 
mostly  friends,  admirers,  or  neutrals.  The 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  U.N.  on  Afghani- 
stan should  encourage  all  of  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  anthropologist 
writing  the  history  of  the  past  forty  years 
since  the  first  atomic  explosion  might  well 
conclude  that  we  human  beings  have  been 
preparing  for  our  own  demise. 

Like  many  extinct  spe<rtes  we  have  had  a 
massive  change  In  our  environment.  We 
have  finally  Invented  the  ultimate  weapon 
and  In  a  mad  technological  race  have  con- 
nected thousands  of  them  to  two  buttons- 
one  In  Washington  and  one  In  Moscow.  And 
with  two  very  slight  pressures  we  can  liter- 
ally do  away  with  the  world's  two  most  pow- 
erful nations,  and  leave  much  of  the  rest  of 
our  planet  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Is  that  our  future?  The  answer  hinges  on 
many  things.  But  It  hinges  above  all  on  us: 
on  the  United  SUtes'  policy  on  nuclear 
weapons — on  what  we  and  our  leaders  do 
about  that  policy  in  the  days  and  months 
Immediately  ahead.  And  that  Is  what  I  want 
to  talk  about  today. 

Let  me  start  out  by  speaking  to  today's 
graduates  and  those  of  you  who  are  young. 
Throughout  the  past  half  century,  young 
people  have  played  many  heroic  roles.  You 
went  to  World  War  II  and  brought  down 
fascism.  You  fought  and  died  in  the  moxin- 
tains  of  Korea.  Spurred  by  the  challenge  of 
the  Russian  Sputnik,  you  made  brilliant 
contributions  to  American  science  and  engi- 
neering, keeping  America  In  the  forefront  of 
technology. 

You  fought  heroically  In  Vietnam.  And 
you  worked  courageously  within  the  system. 
Joined  it  in  large  numbers,  became  a  potent 
political  force,  Influenced  public  opinion, 
and  helped  bring  that  tragic  war  to  an  end. 
We  need— and  shall  always  need— this 
kind  of  courage  and  conviction.  And  espe- 
cially we  need  today  the  courage  and  convic- 
tion of  youth  to  face  up  realistically  to  a 
change  of  course  as  a  nation— our  course  on 
strategic  arms  control  and  our  whole  han- 
dling of  the  nuclear  equation. 

The  hour  is  late.  The  Imperative  of  real- 
ism and  reason  is  urgent.  And  we  confront 
many  illusions. 

First  is  the  illusion  of  victory— the  illusion 
that  one  side  or  the  other  can  start  a  nucle- 
ar war  and  win  it. 

Sober  common  sense  analysis  will  tell 
anyone  that  this  Is  Impossible.  Consider  this 
Illusion  In  its  most  popular  package: 

The  SovleU  launch  a  surgical  first  strike 
and  destroy  moat  of  our  Mlnutemen  and 
Titan  missiles  in  their  underground  silos. 
Thus  they  leave  us  few  weapons  capable  of 
retaliation  In  kind— of  wiping  out  their  re- 
maining underground  missiles.  And  thus 
they  force  us  to  a  choice:  attack  Soviet  cities 
with  our  submarine  missiles  and  bombers, 
thereby    provoking    a    counterattack    on 
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American  cities  from  Boston  to  Seattle:  or 
surrender. 

What's  wrong  with  this  picture?  Lots  of 
things.  It  assumes— against  all  common 
sense— that  the  Soviet  leaders,  notoriously 
cautious  about  security,  would  let  their  total 
nation  on  at  least  four  foolhardy  all-or- 
nothing  gambles: 

The  gamble— against  all  technological 
likelihood— that  their  first  strike  would  be 
essentially  perfect— that  it  would  leave  few 
if  any  Mlnutemen  or  Titans  to  retaliate  in 
kind: 

The  gamble  that  we  would  not  use  some 
of  our  remaining  underwater  and  airborne 
weapons,  nearly  three  fourths  of  our  total 
warheads,  to  attack  the  thousands  of  vul- 
nerable military  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union 
other  than  missile  silos: 

The  gamble  that  when  our  President 
learned  the  Soviet  missiles  were  flying  our 
way  he  would  freeze  and  do  nothing— that 
he  would  not  send  those  targeted  Minute- 
men  and  Titans  flying  towards  Russia's  re- 
maining silos  before  the  enemy  missiles 
landed: 

And  the  ultimate  gamble:  That  in  desper- 
ate retaliation  we  would  not  rain  down  total 
destruction  on  Soviet  cities,  even  though 
that  might  mean  our  own  destruction  as 
well. 

Make  no  mistake:  That  scenario  defies  all 
sober  analysis.  It  would  be  the  most  risky 
and  ultimately  costly  gamble  in  history.  By 
overwhelming  odds,  the  result  of  any  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  not  be  victory.  It 
would  be  all  out  war  and  total  destruction. 
And  in  the  words  of  President  Kennedy. 
"The  living  would  envy  the  dead." 

The  Illusion  of  Soviet  preemptive  victory 
has  a  corollary:  the  illusion  of  achievable 
American  superiority— the  Illusion  that  like 
the  Red  Queen  in  Through  the  Looking 
Olass  we  can  outrace  the  danger  by  going 
"faster,  faster"  outproducing  the  Soviets  In 
nuclear  arms:  playing  a  multi-billion-dollar 
shell  game  in  the  desert:  hoping  that  some- 
how with  exotic  weapons  we  can  erect  a  pro- 
tective umbrella  over  our  country. 

So-called  nuclear  superiority  assures  no 
safety— not  for  the  Soviet  Union;  not  for  us: 
because  what  counts  is  not  superiority  but 
sufficiency— the  guaranteed  power  to  de- 
stroy the  other  side  under  all  circumstances. 
And  we  both  have  It. 

A  quarter  century  ago  Oonald  Quarles, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  a  wise 
scientist  in  a  Republican  Administration, 
put  It  succinctly: 

"Beyond  a  certain  point,  the  proapect  is 
not  the  result  of  relative  strengths  of  the 
two  opposing  forces.  It  Is  the  absolute  power 
in  the  hands  of  each  ..." 

Think  of  It  this  way:  Would  you.  if  you  sat 
in  the  Kremlin,  attack  the  United  States, 
even  knowing  that  you  could  knock  out  93 
percent  of  our  weapons,  but  realizing  that 
the  remaining  five  percent  could  destroy  lit- 
erally the  whole  Soviet  Union? 

Would  you.  sitting  in  Washington,  attack 
even  a  smaller  country  which  had  only  a 
thousand  warheads  knowing  that  if  you 
missed  only  ten  percent  they  could  wipe  out 
a  hundred  American  cities? 

You  know  the  answer:  There  Is  no  safety 
in  numbers.  The  war  planning  process  of 
the  past  has  become  totally  obsolete.  Attack 
Is  now  suicide. 

Yet  the  pursuit  of  the  mirage  of  superiori- 
ty persists.  And  over  the  years  the  two  su- 
perpowers have  piled  weapon  on  useless 
weapon. 

In  194S.  when  we  exploded  our  first 
atomic  bomb  at  Hiroahima.  we  had  a  four- 


year  lead  over  the  Russians.  In  1952.  when 
we  exploded  our  first  H-bomb,  we  had  a  ten- 
month  lead.  The  Soviet  Union  closed  the 
gap  despite  having  a  country  severely  torn 
by  the  ravages  of  a  war  of  a  ferocity  never 
visited  on  our  country.  And  it  has  kept  up  in 
the  race,  despite  the  burden  of  a  hopelessly 
inefficient  economy,  by  ruthlessly  channel- 
ing its  resources,  and  by  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  people  for  an  endless  acceptance  of 
sacrifice. 

Between  us.  our  two  countries  now  have 
explosive  power  equal  to  a  million  Hiroshi- 
ma A-bombs.  We  have  between  us  some  15 
thousand  "city  killing"  weapons — one  bomb, 
one  city.  Bigger  stockpiles  do  not  mean 
more  security.  Enough  Is  enough.  And  we 
are  far  beyond  that  point  now. 

There  la  a  third  illusion,  rooted  la  the 
belief  that  nuclear  victory  is  possible  and 
strategic  superiority  attainable.  It  is  the  il- 
lusion of  nuclear  omnipotence— that  if  we 
just  have  more  weapons  we  can  use  nuclear 
threats  to  deter  Soviet  misbehavior  any- 
where in  the  world. 

I  can  think  of  no  quicker  prescription  for 
disaster.  Our  nuclear  weapons  are  useless 
except  for  their  mission  of  preventing  direct 
attack  on  us. 

Fourth  Is  the  illusion  of  futility:  the  lUu- 
sion  that  we  cannot  sign  treaties  with  the 
Russians  because  they  systematically  vio- 
late them. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this:  there  are  major 
differences  between  our  two  countries. 
Soviet  values  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
ours.  Contention  between  us  on  a  global 
scale  is  a  fact  of  life.  Suspicion  is  the  key- 
note of  our  relations. 

But  having  said  that,  let  me  add  this:  on 
the  evidence,  the  Soviets  do  keep  agree- 
ments provided  each  side  has  an  interest  in 
the  other's  keeping  the  agreement:  and  pro- 
vided each  side  can  verify  compliance  for 
Itself. 

Look  for  example  at  the  1073  Antl-Ballis- 
tlc  Missile  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment—the two  parts  of  SALT  I.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  neither.  For  these  trea- 
ties do  not  depend  on  trust  or  good  will. 
They  depend  on  cold  self-interest  and  uni- 
lateral verlflablllty. 

Fifth  Is  the  Illusion  of  benign  neglect,  the 
Idea  that  if  we  Just  muddle  along,  in  the 
phrase  of  Dickens'  Mr.  Mlcawber,  "some- 
thing will  turn  up:"  that  the  current  aging 
Soviet  leadership,  for  example,  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  enlightened  and  reasonable 
men:  that  the  Soviet  system  will  crumble 
from  within:  or  that  we  can  indefinitely 
stall  on  serious  negotiations,  let  the  SovieU 
cool  their  heels  waiting,  and  use  the  inter- 
vening time  for  our  own  advantage— to  arm 
up. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  We  can  take 
no  comfort  from  all  theae  kinds  of  wishful 
thinking. 

To  be  sure,  the  average  Soviet  Politburo 
member  today  la  sixty-nine  years  old.  But  I 
have  met  many  of  the  possible  succeasors, 
and  I  can  tell  you:  I  foresee  no  real  change. 
I  do  not  see  the  Soviet  Union  becoming 
more  pro-American.  I  do  not  see  a  revolu- 
tion around  the  comer.  I  do  not  foresee  the 
demise  of  the  rigid  system  or  the  rigid 
thinking  that  runs  it.  And  I  see  no  chance 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  be  hoodwinked 
by  protracted  negotiations  while  we  try  to 
Jump  ahead  in  strategic  arms. 

Finally,  we  confront  the  illusion  of  soft- 
headedness:  that  anyone  who  favors  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  must  be  soft  on  U.8.  de- 
fense or  even  soft  on  Communism.  And  we 
confront  its  corollary:  the  simplistic  formula 


"arm  up  and  stand  firm,"  though  war  would 
mean  losses  of  50  to  75  percent  on  each  side. 

The  Illusion  of  softheadedness  is  thermo- 
nuclear McCarthyism.  Because  the  search 
for  a  way  out  of  this  morass— the  search  for 
an  avenue  of  negotiation  and  survival  in- 
stead of  confrontation  and  weaponry— has  a 
long  and  honorable  heritage. 

That  heritage  includes  Republicans  and 
Democrats;  military  and  non-military  lead- 
ers, among  them  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  tough-minded  of  our  time. 

It  began  in  1946  under  President  Harry 
Truman  with  the  proposal  of  a  hardheaded 
financier,  Bernard  Baruch,  for  international 
UN  control  of  atomic  energy. 

It  continued  with  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, who  In  his  first  major  foreign  policy 
address  denounced  the  tragic  waste  of  arma- 
ments, and  in  his  farewell  message  warned 
against  the  power  of  a  military-Industrial 
complex. 

It  includes  another  great  five-star  Gener- 
al, Omar  Bradley,  who  nearly  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  called  for  the  country  to  turn  away 
from  "the  search  for  peace  through  the  ac- 
cumulation of  peril." 

That  heritage  embraces  the  last  legacy  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  nuclear  test  t>an 
treaty  of  19«3;  the  SALT  I  accords  under 
President  Nixon;  and  the  SALT  II  treaty 
initiated  by  President  Nixon,  continued  by 
President  Ford,  and  completed  by  President 
Carter. 

SALT  II  was  guided  to  completion  in  large 
part  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  who  sits  on  this  platform  with  me 
today,  and  for  whom  I  was  proud  to  serve  in 
Moscow.  Though  the  U.S.  Senate  has  not 
ratified  the  treaty,  it  was  endorsed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
one  of  the  world's  brightest  authorities  on 
modem  armaments:  by  Oeneral  David 
Jones,  head  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff:  and 
countless  others. 

Thermonuclear  McCarthyism  is  a  slander 
against  the  wisdom  of  many  great  Ameri- 
cans. 

Against  all  these  illusions,  what  is  the  re- 
ality? The  reality  Is  that  thermonuclear  war 
in  any  form  Is  suicide. 

Our  imperative  Is  to  change  our  course— 
to  take  the  only  road  which  offers  a  viable 
hope  for  the  future:  not  a  road  to  unilateral 
action  of  any  kind,  but  a  road  toward  the 
Joint  continuation  of  the  SALT  process:  a 
road  to  a  long  series  of  mutually  verifiable 
treaties. 

I  know  from  experience  how  maddening 
protracted  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
can  be.  I  know  what  these  negotiations  will 
demand  of  us:  in  the  words  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  "A  cup  of  science,  a  barrel  of  wisdom, 
and  an  ocean  of  patience."  But  we  have  no 
choice.  Because  the  longer  we  drift  on  with- 
out firmly  capping  the  arms  race,  the  graver 
the  dangers  we  create: 

The  time  has  come  to  realize  that  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  is  robust  under  any  possible 
contingency.  Let  our  politicians  and  arms 
technicians  stop  poor-mouthing  It. 

Alwve  all,  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
effort  to  cap  the  strategic  arms  race— cap  It 
through  a  verificable  treaty  which  gives 
both  sides  the  security  they  require. 

SALT  II  offers  a  good  framework.  Minor 
changes  could  be  made  at  the  negotiating 
Uble  if  necessary.  But  there  is  little  time 
before  technology  and  pressures  on  both 
sides  push  us  Into  a  new  and  utunanageable 
spiral. 

We  cannot  wait  for  improved  Soviet  be- 
havior around  the  world,  or  for  better  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations.  Control  of  strategic  arms  is 
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not  a  concession  to  the  Soviets.  It  must  not 
be  linked  to  irrelevant  Issues.  Those  who 
urge  delay  take  an  awesome  responsibility 
on  their  shoulders. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  in  Sanders  Thea- 
ter across  the  street,  a  great  American  jour- 
nalist. Elmer  Davis,  delivered  the  annual 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration.  It  was  a  time  of 
darkness  and  witch  hunts  and  false  accusa- 
tions. And  in  calling  upon  friends  of  free- 
dom to  stand  up  and  fight,  he  quoted  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  which  tells  of  the  fear 
of  the  Philistines  as  they  faced  a  formidable 
foe. 

"Woe  unto  us!"  they  said.  "Who  shall  de- 
liver us  out  of  the  hands  of  those  mighty 
gods?"  But  when  they  looked  around  and 
saw  that  no  one  else  was  going  to  deliver 
them,  they  said  to  one  another:  "Be  strong, 
and  quit  yourselves  like  men;  and  fight." 
And  they  did.  and  they  saved  themselves. 

The  title  of  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 
was:  "Are  We  Worth  Saving?  And  If  So 
Why?"  The  title  of  my  remarks  today  might 
be:  "Can  We  Be  Saved?  And  If  So  How?" 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  some  answers.  And 
despite  the  sombemess  of  my  theme,  I 
reniain  an  optimist. 

I  regard  the  first  atomic  explosion  in  1945 
as  an  arrival— a  culmination  of  mankind's 
long  advance  in  ever  greater  mastery  over 
the  forces  of  nature. 

I  regard  that  explosion  also  as  a  water- 
shed; because  It  signaled  man's  capability 
for  the  first  time  to  destroy  himself  and  the 
earth  he  lives  on. 

But  I  do  not  regard  that  explosion  of  1945 
as  a  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  human  beings 
to  realize  that  we  must  live  together  or  die 
together. 

I  believe  we  have  the  reason  and  the  real- 
ism and  the  common  sense  to  choose  life. 

Trx  Ecoif  omics  of  trk  Arms  Rack— aitd 

After 

(By  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth) 

(Mr.  Oalbralth,  a  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
American  Committee  on  East-West  Accord, 
delivered  this  speech  in  Seattle  on  April 
18th  at  the  Symposium  on  The  Medical  Ef- 
fects of  Nuclear  War.  The  Symposium  was 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility  and  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World.) 

The  arms  race  as  it  now  proceeds  does  not 
strengthen  free  institutions  or  free  enter- 
prise or  however  we  denote  our  economic 
and  social  system.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
gravely  weakening  that  system.  And  if  or 
when,  in  some  moment  of  error,  anger  or 
panic,  the  race  goes  out  of  control— If  there 
is  a  nuclear  exchange,  large  or  as  some  now 
imagine  limited— what  is  caUed  free  enter- 
prise or  capitalism  will  not  survive.  Nor  will 
free  institutions.  All  will  be  shattered 
beyond  recovery.  So  equally,  of  course,  will 
be  what  is  now  called  Communism.  Capital- 
Ism,  Socialism  and  Communism  are  all  so- 
phisticated social  forms  relevant  only  to  the 
advanced  world  as  it  has  now  developed. 
None  would  have  existence  or  relevance  In 
the  wreckage  and  ashes  and  among  the  exig- 
uous survivors  of  a  post-nuclear  world.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  easy  rhetoric;  involved  are 
hard  facts  which  no  one  after  serious 
thought  can  escape. 

But  it  is  a  thought  that  a  great  many  oth- 
erwise very  sensitive  and  sensible  people  do 
try  to  escape.  The  mind  resists  involvement 
with  horror  as,  in  a  normal  person,  it  resists 
preoccupation  with  death.  And  in  conse- 
quence we  leave  the  issue  of  nuclear  arms, 
their  control  and  their  consequences  to  the 


men  who  make  horror  their  everyday  occu- 
pation. It  is  a  reckless,  even  fatal,  delegation 
of  power. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  arms  race  and 
its  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  are  not 
matters  of  any  great  subtlety.  Nor  are  they 
such  as  to  provoke  any  great  argument  be- 
tween economists  or  other  informed  observ- 
ers. And  there  is  strong  empirical  verifica- 
tion of  the  result. 

Expenditure  for  arms,  like  any  public  ex- 
penditure, is  at  cost  to  other  use.  And  nota- 
bly it  is  at  cost  to  private  capital  use.  This  is 
a  proposition  acccepted  by  economists  of  lib- 
enl  instinct;  it  is  even  more  explicit  in 
speech  and  policy  of  conservative  econo- 
mists. It  is  central  in  the  general  thought  of 
the  economists  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. The  freeing  of  revenues  now  used  for 
public  purposes  is  deemed  vital  for  private 
capital  improvement— for  the  revitalization 
of  the  American  industrial  plant.  The  point, 
however,  has  not  been  stressed  as  regards 
our  military  outlays. 

On  occasion  in  recent  years  we  have  heard 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  military  ex- 
penditures have  been  drawing  resources 
from  other  public  needs— what  even  a  small 
share  of  the  money  going  to  the  Pentagon 
would  do  to  arrest  the  decline  of  our  urban 
centers  and  services.  Or  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  young  in  the  big  cities.  We 
have  heard  much  less— there  has  been  some- 
thing approaching  a  conspiracy  of  silence  or 
neglect — of  the  way  these  expenditures  have 
contributed  to  our  industrial  decline. 

That  contribution  has  been  both  general 
and  specific.  During  the  decade  of  the  sev- 
enties we  spent  annually  around  a  hundred 
billion  on  our  defense  establishment  for  a 
total  for  the  decade  of  roughly  a  thousand 
billion.'  Capital  in  this  magnitude  can  be 
used  for  arms;  it  can  be  used  for  private  cap- 
ital investment:  it  cannot  be  used  for  both. 
If  an  appreciable  part  of  this  outlay  had 
gone  into  the  Improvement  of  our  Industrial 
plant— as  it  would  have  gone  had  it  not  been 
requisitioned  by  the  government— no  one 
can  doubt  that  our  economy  would  be 
stronger  today.  And  from  this  stronger  eco- 
nomic position  would  have  come  some  of 
the  political  prestige  and  primacy  that  we 
enjoyed  in  the  earlier  years  following  World 
War  II.  It  was  our  economic,  not  our  mili- 
tary, strength  on  which  our  world  position 
then.  In  largest  measure,  depended.  Military 
expenditure  is  at  cost  to  economic  strength; 
and  it  is  upon  our  economic  strength  that 
our  world  position  in  the  past  has  rested. 

Such  is  the  general  effect— a  massive 
transfer  of  capital  away  from  civilian  indus- 
try over  the  years  and  a  resulting  weakness 
that  is  for  all  to  see.  The  specific  effect 
within  the  industrial  system  is  even  more 
visible.  Modem  military  expenditure  has  a 
highly  specialized  impact.  It  concentrates 
itself,  a  less  than  novel  point,  on  that 
narrow  range  of  industry  and  the  highly 
specialized  technology  that  serve  missile, 
aircraft  and  marine  weaponry.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  stimulating  effect  on 
this  industry  and  this  technology.  But  this 
development  and  the  associated  distortion 
in  the  allocation  of  resources— the  technical 
competence,  capital,  labor  and  other  re- 
sources lavished  on  this  small  specialized 
sector  of  the  economic  system— have  been  at 
heavy  cost  to  the  industries  on  which  we 
depend  for  domestic  or  international  com- 
petitive performance.  As  we  have  pressed 
ahead  on  a  narrow  band  of  industry  that 
serves  our  weaponry,  we  have  left  behind, 
left  competitively  vulnerable,  our  steel, 
automobile,  textile,  chemical  and  a  great 


range  of  other  industries.  There  is  no  one 
reason  for  the  decay  of  our  standard  civilian 
industry;  one  does  not  strengthen  a  strong 
case  by  attributing  exclusive  causation.  But 
let  no  one  doubt  that  the  weakness  in  our 
older  industry  Is  the  counterpart  of  the  dis- 
torted growth  of  that  narrow  band  of  indus- 
try that  supports  the  arms  race. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  practical  or  em- 
pirical support  for  the  adverse  industrial 
effect  of  the  arms  race.  It  is  hardly  news 
that  in  modem  times  our  competitive  posi- 
tion has  declined  steadily  in  relation  to  that 
of  Oermany  and  Japan.  We  are  not  less  in- 
telligent than  the  Germans  and  Japanese. 
Our  raw  material  and  energy  base  is  not  less 
good— indeed,  it  is  far  better.  It  is  not  clear 
that  our  workers  are  less  diligent.  Oermany 
spends  more  per  capita  on  Its  social  services 
than  we  do:  the  Japanese  do  not  spend 
greatly  less.  The  difference  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  have  been  using  their 
capital  to  replace  old  civilian  plant  and 
build  new  and  l>etter  plant.  We  have  been 
using  our  capital  for  industrially  sterile  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  comparison  is  striking. 

TTuough  the  decade  of  the  seventies  we 
used  from  five  to  eight  percent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product  for  mUitary  purposes.  The 
Germans  during  this  decade  used  between 
three  and  four  percent— in  most  years  rela- 
tively about  half  as  much  as  did  we.  The 
Japanese  in  these  ten  years  devoted  less 
than  one  percent  of  their  Gross  National 
Product  annually  to  military  use.  In  1977,  to 
take  a  fairly  typical  year,  our  military 
spending  was  $441  per  capita:  that  of  Ger- 
many was  $252  per  capita;  the  Japanese 
spent  a  mere  $47  per  capita.  It  was  from  the 
capital  so  saved  and  invested  that  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  civilian  capital  investment 
came  which  brought  these  countries  to  the 
industrial  eminence  that  now  challenges  so 
successfully  our  own.  Again  the  figures  are 
striking.  Through  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties our  investment  in  fixed  nonmilltary  and 
nonresidential  investment  ranged  from  16.9 
percent  of  Gross  National  Product  to  19.0 
percent.  That  of  Germany  ranged  upward 
from  20.6  to  26.7  percent.  The  Japanese 
range  in  these  years  was  from  31.0  percent 
to  a  towering  36.6  percent.*  The  investment 
in  improvement  of  civilian  plant  was  broad- 
ly the  reciprocal  of  what  went  for  weapons. 
Can  anyone  looking  at  these  figures  suppose 
that  our  military  spending  has  been  a 
source  of  industrial  and  economic  strength? 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  it  has  been  at  cost  to 
our  industrial  eminence  and  to  the  prestige 
and  influence  that  go  therewith? 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  again.  Have  we 
strengthened  our  position  in  the  world  by 
accepting  a  decline  in  our  civilian  industry? 
In  an  age  of  overkill,  do  we  win  industrial 
strength  by  investing  In  yet  more  overkill? 
At  a  minimum  would  we  not  be  wise,  in  the 
most  conservative  sense,  to  urge  the  arms 
control  that  would  allow  us  to  use  more  of 
our  capital  for  improving  the  competence 
and  excellence  of  our  civilian  industry?  I  do 
not  appeal  to  some  pacific  idealism  but  to 
practical  self-interest.  I  cannot  think  there 
can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 

I  turn  now  to  the  aftermath  of  the  arms 
race— the  all-too-certain  consequence  if  it  is 
not  brought  under  control.  We  have  heard 
of  the  death,  direct  and  enduring,  that  must 
follow  a  nuclear  exchange,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liar horror  that  must  follow  for  the  survi- 
vors when  physicians,  nurses,  hospitals  and 
medicines  are  swept  away  with  the  dead.  We 
have  not  sufficiently  heard  that  the  eco- 
nomic system  on  which  we  depend— and 
which,  as  noted,  we  presume  to  defend— will 
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succumb  no  less  completely  than  those  who 
live  In  the  target  areas.  And  it  will  not 
matter  greatly  what  those  areas  are. 

In  the  most  general  sense  our  system  de- 
pends on  a  voluntary  response  to  pecuniary 
motivation — on  a  self-motivated  decision  to 
work  for  money.  The  one  great  certainty  is 
that,  after  the  first  exchange,  this  motiva- 
tion will  no  longer  serve.  People  will  work 
for  money.  They  will  not  do  so  if  it  means 
risking  sickness  and  death  and  if.  as  a  fur- 
ther certain  consequence  of  catastrophe, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  spend  what  they 
earn. 

To  pass  again  from  the  general  to  the  spe- 
cific, we  may  consider  transportation.  On 
this,  after  only  the  shortest  time,  all  life  de- 
pends. In  the  aftermath  of  the  nuclear  ex- 
change there  will  be  no  transportation 
system:  surviving  truck  drivers  and  train- 
men will  not  accept  for  mere  pay  the  risk  of 
passing  through  areas  of  devastation  or  con- 
tamination or  of  further  attack.  In  conse- 
quence, the  transport  of  goods  will  come  to 
a  halt;  after  stocks  of  food  of  varying  de- 
grees of  contamination  are  exhausted,  star- 
vation will  ensue.  Likewise  exhausted  wUl  be 
stocks  of  medicine  and  fuel.  Starvation  and 
exposure  will  be  the  fate  of  those  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  escape  the  initial  blast  and  fire. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  supposed,  compulsion 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  drive 
the  trucks  and  trains— a  draft  into  the 
armed  services  or  some  equivalent.  That 
would  be  a  formidable  exercise  in  organiza- 
tion under  the  most  favorable  of  circum- 
stances: It  would  be  impossible  In  the  gener- 
al anarchy  of  the  aftermath.  And  the  fact 
that  some  form  of  compulsion  Is  the  only 
answer  emphasizes  my  point:  the  economic 
system  based  on  established  motivation 
would  be  one  of  the  first  casualties  of  the 
blast. 

One  can  pursue  the  consequences— and 
there  Is  no  need  for  exaggeration  or  hyper- 
bole. Surviving  men  and  women  at  all  occu- 
pational levels  will  reject  factory  and  other 
work  In  the  target  areas  or  possible  target 
areas.  Again  there  Is  no  pecuniary  payment 
that  makes  worthwhile  the  certainty  of 
death.  But.  the  most  urgent  essentials  of 
life  apart,  there  will  be  no  purpose  In  such 
production.  A  people  desperately  preoccu- 
pied with  remaining  alive  will  not  wish  for 
automobiles,  washing  machines  or  tooth- 
paste. And  what  might  be  produced  cannot 
In  any  case  be  shipped.  There  will  be  no 
education:  the  cultural  heritage  of  one 
thousand  years  will  be  gone.  Let  this  be  a 
thought  every  time  you  pass  a  university, 
enter  an  art  gallery  or  a  museum. 

But  no  one  should  suppose  that  even  the 
provision  of  essentials  will  be  possible.  Food 
Is  the  obvious  case  in  point.  The  production 
of  food  in  the  modem  economy  is  tightly  in- 
terlocked with  other  Industry:  farms  once, 
within  our  lifetimes,  supplied  themselves 
with  their  own  power;  now  they  are  inescap- 
ably at  the  end  of  a  long  supply  line  that 
brings  them  fuel  for  tractors  and  dozens  of 
lesser  requisites  for  production.  Transporta- 
tion again  becomes  decisive;  without  It  food 
will  not  be  produced  and  without  It  It  will, 
of  course,  not  be  delivered.  And  the  question 
also  arises  as  to  why  farmers  will  struggle  to 
provide  food  for  others  when  they  can  get 
nothing  in  return.  Again  money  in  whatever 
amount  and  In  whatever  form  will  cease  to 
be  an  incentive.  As  organized  compulsion 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  transpor- 
tation system,  so  It  would  be  required  to 
ensure  the  production  of  food  and  other  es- 
sentials. And  as  this  possibility  Is  contem- 
plated. It  becomes  ludicrous.. 


The  point  has  been  sufficiently  made.  The 
modem  economic  system  is  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated, deeply  interdependent  system.  It 
cannot  stand  the  shock  and  the  associated 
fears  from  any  kind,  limited  or  unlimited,  of 
nuclear  exchange.  The  transportation 
system,  as  noted,  that  knits  the  various 
parts  of  this  system  together  will  be  the 
first  casualty:  without  transportation  all 
parts  will  succumb.  But  transportation  Is  a 
metaphor  of  the  shattering  vulnerability  of 
this  deeply  Interdependent  system. 

One  returns  to  eJl  who  see  In  nuclear  war 
a  way  of  defending  an  economic  and  social 
system.  This  Is  not  a  relevant  effort  for  the 
millions  who  will  already  be  dead.  But  It  has 
no  greater  meaning  for  those  who  survive. 
In  the  nuclear  aftermath  free  tivstltutlons, 
free  enterprise,  capitalism  and  associated 
property  and  pecuniary  values  will  all  be 
gone.  Those  who  say  that  we  should  accept 
the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict  to  save  our 
system  are  saying,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  that  we  should  accept  Its  certain  de- 
struction. 

A  year  or  so  ago  a  Pentagon  spokesman, 
reporting  on  an  internal  study,  said  that  the 
United  States,  in  the  aftermath  of  a  nuclear 
exchange,  could  sustain  a  "medieval"  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  statement  was  apt— per- 
haps more  apt  than  the  spokesman  Imag- 
ined. Under  medieval  economic  conditions, 
men  and  women  grubbed  a  living  from  the 
soil  over  a  short  and  recurrently  disease- 
ridden  Ufe.  They  had  what  was  mad  with 
their  hands:  there  was  no  manufacturing, 
little  trade.  There  was  nothing  that  could  be 
called  capitalism  or  free  enterprise — or  free- 
dom. It  was  not  that  these  had  yet  to  be  in- 
vented; It  waK  rather  that  they  belong  to  a 
far  later  and  higher  stage  of  economic  de- 
velopment. They  were  bom  not  out  of  Ideo- 
logical invention  or  preference  but  out  of 
historical  change.  There  was  little  personal 
freedom  in  the  medieval  system:  that  was 
because  It  could  not  be  afforded.  Men  and 
women  were  tied  to  the  land  because  in  the 
medieval  economy  that  compelled  associa- 
tion was  the  alternative  to  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. Property  rights  and  values  were 
little  consequence:  property  Is  of  signifi- 
cance only  when  It  has  value  in  production 
or  in  use.  So  It  all  would  be  in  the  post-nu- 
clear world.  E^rerythlng  that  is  now  known 
as  free  enterprise  or  the  free  economy 
would  be  gone.  So  likewise  socialism.  As  cap- 
italism and  communism  would  be  indistin- 
guishable in  the  ashes  of  the  target  areas, 
they  would  be  wholly  irrelevant  for  those 
who  survived. 

The  lesson,  let  all  know,  is  clear.  In  coex- 
tistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest 
of  the  socialist  or  communist  world,  the  al- 
ternative economic  and  social  systems  can 
survive.  The  arms  race  has  deeply  damaging 
effect  on  the  free  enterprise  economy— 
equally  we  may  assume  on  the  socialist 
system.  In  our  case  the  results  are  sadly  visi- 
ble—our Industrial  plant  starved  of  capital, 
weakened  in  relation  to  our  competitors, 
world  prestige  lost— all  from  the  diversion 
of  capital  to  the  arms  race.  This  already  has 
been  the  tangible  damage  to  our  system,  but 
the  worst  Is  not  yet.  As  I've  noted.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  uncontrolled  arms  race,  no 
modem  economic  system  will  survive.  Both 
capitalism  and  sociallam  will  succumb.  It 
will  be  of  little  pleasure  even  for  the  most 
passionate  Ideologue  that,  in  destroying  the 
Soviet  system,  we  destroy  no  less  completely 
our  own. 

The  only  and  inescapable  course  remains. 
That  Is,  whatever  our  contemporary  differ- 
ences,  to  join  with  the  Soviet  Union   in 


seeing  that  we  do  not  both  return— those 
who  live— to  what,  no  inaccurately,  were 
called  the  Dark  Ages.  This  Is  a  matter  on 
which  our  interests  are  wholly  in  conunon. 
Back  of  arms  control,  supporting  the  meas- 
ure which  ensure  against  devastation  by  cal- 
culation, miscalculation,  anger  or  accident, 
lies  a  wholly  common  interest.  It  Is  that 
common  interest  that  all  Americans  what- 
ever their  political  preference— whatever 
their  political  fears— have  a  concern  to 
pursue.  We  must  not,  regardless  of  our  poli- 
tics, continue  to  imagine  that  we  can  protect 
or  save  an  economic  system  by  accepting  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war.  In  the  ashes,  com- 
munism and  capitalism,  let  it  be  said  again, 
will  be  indistinguishable  and  Irrelevant  in 
the  ultra-primitive  struggle  for  existence  of 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3,  19791 

Tkansckipt  op  Popb  JoHif  Paul  II's  UwrrKD 

Nations  Addrxss 

(Following  are  excerpts  of  the  transcript 
of  the  address  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  the 
United   Nations  Oeneral   Assembly   yester- 
day, as  recorded  by  The  New  York  Times:) 
qnoTXs  popi  john  paul  vi 

Fourteen  years  ago,  my  great  predecessor. 
Pope  Paul  VI,  spoke  from  this  podluih.  He 
spoke  memorable  words  which  I  desire  to 
repeat  today: 

"No  more  war.  War  never  again.  Never 
one  against  the  other,  or  even  one  above  the 
other,  but  always  In  every  occasion,  with 
each  other." 

Paul  VI  was  a  tireless  servant  of  the  cause 
of  peace.  I  wish  to  follow  him  with  all  my 
strength,  and  continue  his  service.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  every  place  on  earth 
proclaims  a  message  of  peace,  prays  for 
peace,  education  for  peace. 

This  purpose  Is  also  shared  by  the  repre- 
sentatives and  followers  of  other  churches 
and  communities  and  of  other  religions  of 
the  world.  And  they  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  It. 


raOUBLKD  BY  AHMXD  COIfPUCTS 

In  union  with  efforts  by  all  people  of  good 
will  this  work  is  certainly  bearing  fruit.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  are  continually  troubled  by 
the  armed  conflicts  that  break  out  from 
time  to  time.  How  grateful  we  are  to  the 
Lord  when  a  direct  intervention  succeeds  in 
avoiding  such  a  conflict,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tension  that  last  year  threatened  Argen- 
tina and  Chile. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  a  solution,  also, 
to  the  Mlddlle  E^t  crisis  may  draw  nearer. 
While  being  prepared  to  recognize  the  value 
of  any  concrete  step  or  attempt  made  to 
settle  the  conflict,  I  want  to  recall  that  it 
would  have  no  value  if  It  did  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  first  stone  of  a  general,  overall 
peace  in  the  area,  a  peace  that  being  neces- 
sarily based  on  equitable  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all,  cannot  fall  to  include  a  consid- 
eration and  Just  settlement  of  the  Palestini- 
an question. 

Connected  with  this  question  Is  that  of 
the  tranquility.  Independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Lebanon  within  the  formula 
that  has  made  It  an  example  of  peaceful 
and  mutually  fruitful  coexlstance  between 
distinct  communities.  A  formula  that  I  hope 
will.  In  the  common  interest,  be  maintained 
with  the  adjustments  required  by  the  devel- 
opments of  the  situation. 

I  also  hope  for  a  special  sutute  that, 
under  international  guarantees  as  my  prede- 
cessor Paul  VI  indicated,  would  respect  the 


particular  nature  of  Jerusalem,  a  heritage 
sacred  to  the  veneration  of  millions  of  be- 
lievers of  the  three  great  monotheistic  reli- 
gions—Judaism, Christianity  and  Islam. 

APPLAtmS  EPPORTS  TO  LIMIT  ARMS 

We  are  troubled  also  by  reports  of  the  de- 
velopment of  weaponry  exceeding  in  quality 
and  size  the  means  of  war  and  destruction 
ever  known  before.  In  this  field,  also,  we  ap- 
plaud the  decisions  and  agreements  aimed 
at  reducing  the  arms  race.  Nevertheless,  the 
life  of  humanity  today  is  seriously  endan- 
gered by  the  threat  of  destruction  and  by 
the  risk  and  I  think  even  from  accepting 
certain  tranqullizing  reports.  The  continual 
preparation  for  war  demonstrated  by  the 
production  of  ever  more  numerous  powerful 
and  sophisticated  weapons  in  various  coun- 
tries shows  that  there  is  a  desire  to  be  ready 
for  war  and  being  ready  means  being  able  to 
start  It.  It  also  means  taking  the  risk  that 
sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  someone 
can  set  in  motion  the  terrible  mechanism  of 
general  destruction. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing and  even  more  energetic  effort  to  do 
away  with  the  very  possibility  of  provoking 
war  and  to  make  such  catastrophes  impossi- 
ble by  influencing  the  attitudes  and  convic- 
tions, the  very  intentions  and  aspirations  of 
governments  and  peoples.  This  task  is  cer- 
tainly served  by  initiatives  aimed  at  Intema- 
tlonal  cooperation  for  the  fostering  of  devel- 
opment. As  Paul  VI  said  at  the  end  of  his 
encyclical  Populonmj  Progresslo,  If  the  new 
name  for  peace  Is  development,  who  would 
not  wish  to  labor  for  It  with  all  his  power? 
However,  this  task  must  also  be  served  by 
constant  reflection  and  activity  aimed  at 
discovering  the  very  roots  of  hatred,  de- 
structlveness  and  contempt— the  roots  of  ev- 
erything that  produces  the  temptation  to 
war— not  so  much  in  the  hearts  of  nations 
as  in  the  Inner  determination  of  the  systems 
that  decide  the  history  of  all  our  societies. 

NEW  VISION  OP  CAUSE  OP  PKACE 

The  universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
has  struck  a  real  blow  against  the  many 
deep  roots  of  war  since  the  spirit  of  war  in 
Its  basic  primordial  meaning  springs  up  and 
grows  up,  grows  to  maturity  where  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  men  are  violated.  This  is 
a  new  and  deeply  relevant  vision  of  the 
cause  of  peace.  One  that  goes  deeper  and  Is 
more  radical.  It  is  a  vision  that  sees  a  gene- 
sis and  in  essence  the  substance  of  war.  In 
the  more  complex  forms  emanating  from  In- 
justice viewed  In  all  its  various  aspects  this 
injustice  first  attacks  human  rights  and 
thereby  destroys  the  organic  unity  of  the 
social  order.  And  it  then  affects  the  whole 
system  of  International  relations.  By  apply- 
ing this  criterion,  we  must  diligently  exam- 
ine which  principal  tensions  in  connection 
with  inalienable  rights  of  man  can  weaken 
the  construction  of  this  peace  which  we  all 
desire  so  ardently  and  which  is  the  essential 
goal  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations. 

Man  lives  at  the  same  time  both  in  the 
world  of  material  values  and  In  that  of  spir- 
itual values.  For  the  individual  living  and 
hoping  man,  his  needs,  freedoms  and  rela- 
tionships with  others  never  concerns  only 
one  sphere  of  values  alone  but  belong  to 
both.  Material  and  spiritual  realities  may  be 
viewed  separately  in  order  to  understand 
better  that  in  the  concrete  human  being 
they  are  inseparable.  And  to  see  that  any 
threat  to  human  righU,  whether  In  the  field 
of  material  realities  or  in  that  ot  spiritual 
realities.  Is  equally  dangerous  for  peace 
since  In  every  Instance  It  concerns  man  in 
his  entirety. 


CONSTANT  RULE  OP  HUMANITT 

Permit  me  distinguished  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  recall  a  constant  rule  of  the  history 
of  humanity,  a  rule  that  Is  implicitly  con- 
tained in  all  that  I  have  already  sUted  with 
regard  to  integral  development  of  human 
rights.  The  rule  is  based  on  the  relationship 
between  spiritual  values  and  material  or 
economic  values.  In  this  relationship.  It  Is 
the  spiritual  values  that  are  pre-eminent 
both  on  account  of  the  nature  of  these 
values  and  also  for  reasons  concerning  the 
good  of  man.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  material 
goods  do  not  have  unlimited  capacity  for 
satisfying  the  needs  of  man.  They  are  not  in 
themselves  easily  distributed  and  in  the  re- 
lationship between  those  who  posses  and 
enjoy  them  and  those  who  are  without 
them,  they  give  rise  to  tension,  dissension 
and  division  that  will  often  even  turn  into 
open  conflict.  Spiritual  goods,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  open  to  unlimited  enjoyment  by 
many  at  the  same  time  without  diminution 
of  the  goods  themselves.  A  critical  analysis 
of  our  modem  civilization  shows  that  in  the 
last  hundred  years  It  has  contributed  as 
never  before  to  the  development  of  material 
goods;  but  that  it  has  also  given  rise— both 
in  theory  and.  still  more,  in  practice— to  a 
series  of  attitudes  in  which  sensitivity  to  the 
spiritual  dimension  of  human  existence  is 
diminished  by  greater  or  less  extent. 

As  a  result  of  certain  premises  which 
reduce  the  meaning  of  human  life  chiefly  to 
the  many  different  material  and  economic 
factors— I  mean  the  demands  of  production, 
the  market,  consumption,  the  accumulation 
of  riches— or  of  the  growing  bureaucracy 
with  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  regulate 
these  very  processes:  Is  this  not  the  result 
of  having  subordinated  man  to  one  single 
conception  and  sphere  of  values? 

OVERCOMING  STATE  OP  NEED 

What  Is  the  link  between  these  reflections 
and  the  cause  of  peace  and  war?  Since,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  material  goods  by  their 
very  nature  provoke  conditionings  and  divi- 
sions, the  struggle  to  obtain  these  goods  be- 
comes Inevitable  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
If  we  cultivate  this  one-sided  subordination 
of  man  to  material  goods  alone,  we  shall  be 
incapable  of  overcoming  this  state  of  need. 
We  shall  be  able  to  attenuate  it  and  avoid  It 
In  particular  cases  but  we  shall  not  succeed 
In  eliminating  It  systematically  and  radical- 
ly unless  we  emphasize  more,  and  pay  great- 
er honor  before  everyone's  eyes  in  the  sight 
of  every  society,  to  the  second  dimension  of 
the  good  of  man— the  dimension  that  does 
not  divide  people  but  puts  them  Into  com- 
munication with  each  other,  associates 
them  and  unites  them. 

I  consider  that  the  famous  opening  words 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations— in 
which  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  say  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war  solemnly  reaf- 
firmed faith  in  fundamental  human  rights, 
In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  small— are 
meant  to  stress  this  dimension.  An  analysis 
of  the  history  of  mankind,  especially  at  lU 
present  stage,  shows  how  Important  is  the 
duty  of  revealing  more  fully  the  range  of 
the  goods  that  are  linked  with  the  spiritual 
dimension  of  human  existence.  It  shows 
how  important  this  task  Is  for  building 
peace  and  how  serious  Is  any  threat  to 
human  rights.  Any  violation  of  them  even  in 
a  peace  situation  Is  a  form  of  warfare 
against  humanity. 


TWO  THREATS  TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


It  seems  that  In  the  modem  world  there 
are  two  main  threats.  Both  concem  human 
rights  in  the  field  of  international  relations 
and  human  rights  within  the  individual 
states  of  all  societies.  The  first  of  these  sys- 
tematic threats  against  human  rights  is 
linked  in  an  overall  sense  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  material  goods.  This  distrlbuUon  is 
frequently  unjust,  both  within  individual  so- 
cieties and  on  the  planet  as  a  whole.  Every- 
one knows  that  these  goods  are  given  to 
men  not  only  as  nature's  bounty.  They  are 
enjoyed  by  him  chiefly  as  the  fruit  of  his 
many  activities  ranginis  from  the  simplest 
manual  and  physical  labor  to  the  most  com- 
plicated forms  of  industrial  production  and 
to  the  highly  qualified  and  specialized  re- 
search and  study.  Various  forms  of  inequal- 
ity in  the  possession  of  material  goods  and 
In  the  enjoyment  of  them  can  often  be  ex- 
plained by  different  historical  and  cultural 
causes  and  circumstances.  But  while  these 
circumstances  can  diminish  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  people  today,  they  do  not 
prevent  the  situations  of  inequality  from 
being  marked  by  Injustice  and  social  injury. 
People  must  become  aware  that  economic 
tensions  within  countries  and  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  states  and  even  between 
entire  continents  contain  within  themselves 
substantial  elements  that  restrict  or  violate 
human  rights. 

Such  elements  are  the  exploitation  of 
labor  and  many  other  abuses  that  affect  the 
dignity  of  human  persons.  It  follows  that 
the  fundamental  criterion  for  comparing 
social,  economic  and  political  systems  Is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  criterion  of  hegemony 
and  imperialism. 

It  can  be— and  indeed  It  must  be— the  hu- 
manistic criterion,  namely  the  measure  In 
which  each  system  Is  really  capable  of  re- 
ducing, restraining  and  eliminating,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  various  forms  of  exploita- 
tion of  man,  and  of  insuring  for  him 
through  work  not  only  the  just  distribution 
of  the  indispensable  material  goods,  but  also 
a  participation,  in  keeping  with  his  dignity. 
In  the  whole  process  of  production  and  In 
the  social  life  that  grows  up  around  that 
process. 

Disturbing  factors  are  frequently  present 
in  the  form  of  the  frightful  disparities  be- 
tween excessively  rich  individuals  and 
groups  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  made  up  of  the  poor  or. 
Indeed,  of  the  destitute,  who  lack  food  and 
opportunities  for  work  and  education,  and 
are  In  great  numbers  condemned  to  hunger 
and  disease. 

And  concem  Is  also  caused  at  time  by  the 
radical  separation  of  work  from  property, 
by  immense  indifference  to  the  production 
enterprise  to  which  he  is  linked  only  by 
work  obligation  without  feeling  that  he's 
working  for  a  good  that  will  be  his  or  for 
himself. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  abyss  separating 
the  minority  of  the  excessively  rich  from 
the  multitude  of  the  destitute  is  a  very 
grave  symptom  In  the  life  of  any  society. 
This  also  must  be  said— with  even  greater 
insistence— with  regard  to  the  abyss  separat- 
ing countries  and  regions  of  the  earth. 

COORDINATED  COOPERATION  NEEDED 

Surely  the  only  way  to  overcome  this  seri- 
ous disparity  between  areas  of  satiety  and 
areas  of  hunger  and  oppression  Is  through 
coordinated  cooperation  by  all  countries. 
This  requires,  above  all.  a  unity  inspired  by 
an  authentic  perspective  of  peace. 
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Everything  will  depend  on  whether  these 
differences  and  contrasts  in  the  sphere  of 
the  possession  of  goods  will  be  systematical- 
ly reduced  through  truly  effective  means; 
on  whether  the  belts  of  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, destitution,  underdevelopment,  disease 
and  illiteracy  will  disappear  from  the  eco- 
nomic map  of  the  earth,  and  on  whether 
peaceful  cooperation  will  avoid  imposing 
conditions  of  exploitation  and  economic  or 
political  dependence,  which  would  only  be  a 
form  of  new  colonialism. 

I  would  now  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
second  systematic  threat  to  man  in  his  in- 
alienable rights  in  the  modem  world,  a 
threat  which  constitutes  no  less  a  danger 
than  the  first  to  the  cause  of  peace.  I  refer 
to  the  various  forms  of  injustice  in  the  field 
of  the  spirit. 

Man  can  Indeed  be  wounded  in  his  inner 
relationship  with  truth,  in  his  conscience,  in 
his  most  personal  belief,  in  his  view  of  the 
world,  in  his  religious  faith,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  what  are  known  as  civil  liberties. 
Decisive  for  these,  these  last,  is  equality  of 
rights  without  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
origin,  race,  sex,  nationality,  religion,  politi- 
cal convictions  and  the  like. 

For  centuries,  the  thrust  of  civilization 
has  been  in  one  direction— that  of  giving  the 
life  of  individual  political  societies  a  form  in 
which  there  can  be  fully  safeguarded  the 
objective  rights  of  the  spirit  of  human  con- 
science and  of  human  creativity,  including 
man's  relationship  with  God. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  still  see  in  this 
field  recurring  threats  and  violations,  often 
with  no  possibility  of  appealing  to  a  higher 
authority  or  of  obtaining  an  effective 
remedy. 

Besides  the  suxeptance  of  legal  formulas 
safeguarding  the  principles  of  the  freedom 
of  the  human  spirit,  such  as  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  religious  freedom 
and  freedom  of  conscience,  structures  of 
social  life  often  exist  In  which  the  practical 
exercise  of  these  freedoms  condemns  man  in 
fact,  if  not  formally,  to  become  a  second- 
class  or  third-class  citizen. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance 
that  in  internal  social  life  as  well  as  in  inter- 
national life,  all  human  beings  in  every 
nation  and  country  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
effectively  their  full  rights  under  any  politi- 
cal regime  or  system.  Only  the  safeguarding 
of  this  real  completeness  of  rights  for  every 
human  being,  without  discrimination,  can 
insure  (>eace  at  Its  very  roots. 

The  United  Nations  organization  has  pro- 
claimed 1979  the  year  of  the  ChUd  In  this 
perspective  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  will  continue  to  accumulate  over  the 
heads  of  this  new  generation  of  children  the 
threat  of  common  extermination,  for  which 
the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  the  modem 
states,  especially  the  major  world  powers. 
Are  the  children  to  receive  the  arms  race 
from  us  as  a  necessary  Inheritance?  How  are 
we  to  explain  this  unbridled  race? 

The  ancients  said  Si  vit  pacem,  para 
beUum.  But  can  our  age  still  really  believe 
that  the  breathtaking  spiral  of  armaments 
is  at  the  service  of  world  peace.  In  alleging 
this  threat  of  a  potential  enemy.  Is  It  really 
not  rather  the  Intention  to  keep  for  oneself 
a  means  of  threat  in  order  to  get  the  upper 
hand  with  the  aid  of  one's  own  arsenal  of 
destruction?  Here,  too,  it  Is  the  human  di- 
mension of  peace  that  tends  to  vanish  in 
favor  of  ever  new  possible  forms  of  imperial- 
ism. 

It  must  be  our  solemn  wish  here  for  our 
children,  for  the  children  of  all  the  nations 
on  earth  that  this  point  will  never  be 
reached. 


And  for  that  reason  I  do  not  cease  to  pray 
to  Ood  each  day  so  that  in  His  merey  He 
may  save  us  from  so  terrible  a  day. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  I  wish  to  ex- 
press once  more  before  all  the  high  repre- 
sentative of  the  said  states  who  are  present 
a  word  of  esteem  and  deep  love  for  all  the 
peoples,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  for  all 
human  communities. 

Each  one  has  Its  own  history  and  culture. 
I  hope  that  they  will  live  and  grow  in  the 
freedom  and  truth  of  their  own  history.  For 
that  is  the  measure  of  the  common  goals  of 
each  one  of  them. 
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I  hope  that  each  person  will  live  and  grow 
strong  with  the  moral  force  of  the  commu- 
nity that  forms  Its  members'  as  citizens.  I 
hope  that  the  sUte  authorities,  while  re- 
specting the  Just  rlghU  of  each  citizen,  will 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  for  the  common 
good. 

I  hope  that  all  the  nations,  even  the 
smallest,  even  those  that  do  not  yet  enjoy 
full  sovereignty,  and  those  that  have  been 
forcibly  robbed  of  It.  will  meet  in  full  equali- 
ty with  the  others  in  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. 

I  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will  ever 
remain  the  supreme  fonmi  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, the  authentic  seal  of  freedom  of  peo- 
ples and  individuals  in  their  longing  for  a 
better  future. 

[U.S.  Department  of  State.  Bureau  of 
PubUc  Affairs,  Washington.  D.C.] 
Rkagai*  "Zrao-OPTioif"  Proposal 
(Following  is  a  speech  by  President  Reagan 
before  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  November  18.  1981) 
Back  in  April  while  In  the  hospital  I  had. 
as  you  can  readily  understand,  a  lot  of  time 
for  reflection.  And  one  day  I  decided  to  send 
a   persoiuU.   hand-written   letter   to   Soviet 
President  Leonid  Brethnev  reminding  him 
that  we  had  met  about  10  years  ago  in  San 
Clemente.  California,  as  he  and  President 
Nixon  were  concluding  a  series  of  meetings 
that  has  brought  hope  to  all  the  world. 
Never  had  peace  and  goodwill  seemed  closer 
at  hand.  I'd  like  to  read  you  a  few  para- 
graphs from  that  letter. 

"Mr.  President:  When  we  met  I  asked  if 
you  were  aware  that  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  were  dependent  on  the  decisions  that 
would  be  reached  in  those  meetings.  You 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  yours  and  assured 
me  that  you  were  aware  of  that  and  that 
you  were  dedicated  with  all  your  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind  to  fulfilling  those  hopes  and 
dreams." 
I  went  on  in  my  letter  to  say: 
"The  people  of  the  world  still  share  that 
hope.  Indeed,  the  peoples  of  the  world,  de- 
spite differences  In  racial  and  ethnic  origin, 
have  very  much  In  common.  They  want  the 
dignity  of  having  some  control  over  their  in- 
dividual lives— their  destiny.  They  want  to 
work  at  the  craft  or  trade  of  their  own 
choosing  and  to  be  fairly  rewarded.  They 
want  to  raise  their  families  In  peace  without 
harming  anyone  or  suffering  harm  them- 
selves. 

Government  exists  for  their  convenience, 
not  the  other  way  around. 

"If  they  are  Incapable,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  of  self-government,  then 
where  among  them  do  we  find  any  whc  are 
capable  of  governing  others?  Is  It  possible 
that  we  have  permitted  Ideology,  political 
and  economic  philosophies,  and  governmen- 
tal policies  to  keep  us  from  considering  the 


very  real,  everyday  problems  of  our  peoples? 
Will  the  average  Soviet  family  be  better  off 
or  even  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  im- 
posed a  government  of  its  own  choice  on  the 
people  of  Afghanistan?  Is  life  better  for  the 
people  of  Cuba  because  the  Cuban  military 
dictate  who  shall  govern  the  people  of 
Angola? 

"It  is  often  implied  that  such  things  have 
been  made  necessary  because  of  territorial 
ambitions  of  the  United  States:  that  we 
have  imperialistic  designs  and  thus  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  your  own  security  and  that 
of  the  newly  emerging  nations.  There  not 
only  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a 
charge,  there  is  solid  evidence  that  the 
United  States,  when  it  could  have  dominat- 
ed the  world  with  no  risk  to  itself,  made  no 
effort  whatsoever  to  do  so. 

"When  World  War  II  ended,  the  UiUted 
States  had  the  only  undamaged  industrial 
power  in  the  world.  Our  military  might  was 
at  Its  peak— and  we  alone  had  the  ultimate 
weapon,  the  nuclear  weapon,  with  the  un- 
questioned ability  to  deliver  it  anywhere  in 
the  world.  If  we  had  sought  world  domina- 
tion then,  who  could  have  opposed  us? 

"But  the  United  SUtes  followed  a  differ- 
ent course— one  unique  in  all  the  history  of 
mankind.  We  used  our  power  and  wealth  to 
rebuild  the  war-ravaged  economies  of  the 
world.  Including  those  nations  who  had 
been  our  enemies.  May  I  say  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  substance  to  charges  that  the 
United  States  is  guilty  of  imperialism  or  at- 
tempts to  impose  its  will  on  other  countries 
by  use  of  force." 

I  concluded  my  letter  by  saying: 

"Mr.  President,  should  we  not  be  con- 
cerned with  eliminating  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  our  people— those  you  and  I  repre- 
sent—from achieving  their  most  cherished 
goals?" 

It's  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  want  to  speak 
today  to  this  audience,  and  the  people  of 
the  world,  about  America's  program  for 
peace  and  the  coming  negotiations  which 
begin  November  30th  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. Specifically,  I  want  to  present  our  pro- 
gram for  preserving  peace  in  Europe  and 
our  wider  program  for  arms  control. 

PRXSKRVIHG  PKACX 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  plunged  into  the  tragedy  of 
war.  Twice  in  my  lifetime  Europe  has  suf- 
fered destruction  and  military  occupation  in 
wars  that  statesmen  proved  powerless  to 
prevent,  soldiers  unable  to  contain,  and  or- 
dinary citizens  unable  to  escape.  And  twice 
in  my  lifetime,  young  Americans  have  bled 
their  lives  Into  the  soil  of  those  battle- 
fields—not to  erulch  or  enlarge  our  domain 
but  to  restore  the  peace  and  independence 
of  our  friends  and  allies. 

All  of  us  who  lived  through  those  troubled 
times  share  a  common  resolve  that  they 
must  never  come  again.  And  most  of  us 
share  a  common  appreciation  of  the  Atlan- 
tic alliance  that  has  made  a  peaceful,  free, 
and  prosperous  Western  Europe  In  the  post- 
war era  possible. 

But  today  a  new  generation  is  emerging 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  members 
were  not  present  at  the  creation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  Many  of  them  do 
not  fully  understand  Its  roots  in  defending 
freedom  and  rebuilding  a  war-tom  conti- 
nent. Some  young  people  question  why  we 
need  weapons— particularly  nuclear  weap- 
ons—to deter  war  and  to  assure  peaceful  de- 
velopment. They  fear  that  the  accumulation 
of  weapons  Itself  may  lead  to  conflagration. 
Some  even  propose  unilateral  disarmament. 
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I  understand  their  concerns.  Their  ques- 
tions deserve  to  be  answered.  But  we  have 
an  obligation  to  answer  their  questions  on 
the  basis  of  Judgment  and  reason  and  expe- 
rience. Our  policies  have  resulted  in  the 
longest  European  peace  in  this  century. 
Would  not  a  rash  departure  from  these  poli- 
cies, as  some  now  suggest,  endanger  that 
peace?  Prom  Its  founding,  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance has  preserved  the  peace  through  unity, 
deterrence,  and  dialogue. 

First,  we  and  our  allies  have  stood  united 
by  the  firm  commitment  that  an  attack 
upon  any  one  of  us  would  be  considered  an 
attacks  upon  us  all: 

Second,  we  and  our  allies  have  deterred 
aggression  by  maintaining  forces  strong 
enough  to  Insure  that  any  aggressor  would 
lose  more  from  an  attack  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly gain;  and 

Third,  we  and  our  allies  have  engaged  the 
Soviets  in  a  dialogue  about  mutual  restraint 
and  arms  limitations,  hoping  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  and  the  burden  of  armaments 
and  to  lower  the  barriers  that  divide  East 
from  West. 

These  three  elements  of  our  policy  have 
preserved  the  peace  in  Europe  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  They  ChX\  preserve 
it  for  generations  to  come,  so  long  as  we 
pursue  them  with  sufficient  will  and  vigor. 

Today,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  our  re- 
solve to  sustain  the  peace.  And  from  my 
conversations  with  allied  leaders,  I  know 
that  they  also  remain  true  to  this  tried  and 
proven  course.  NATO's  policy  of  peace  is 
based  on  restraint  and  balance.  No  NATO 
weapons,  conventional  or  nuclear,  will  ever 
be  used  in  Europe  except  In  response  to 
attack.  NATO's  defense  plans  have  been  re- 
sponsible and  restrained.  The  allies  remain 
strong,  united,  and  resolute.  But  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  continuing  Soviet  military 
buildup  threatens  both  the  conventional 
and  the  nuclear  balance.  Consider  the  facts 
over  the  past  decade: 

The  United  States  reduced  the  size  of  Its 
armed  forces  and  decreased  Its  military 
spending.  The  Soviets  steadily  increased  the 
number  of  men  under  arms.  They  now 
number  more  than  double  those  of  the 
United  States.  Over  the  same  period  the  So- 
viets expanded  their  real  military  spending 
by  about  one-third. 

The  Soviet  Union  Increased  Its  Inventory 
of  tanks  to  some  50,000  compared  to  our 
11,000.  Historically  a  landpower.  they  trans- 
formed their  navy  from  a  coastal  defense 
force  to  an  open  ocean  fleet,  while  the 
United  States,  a  seapower  with  transoceanic 
alliances,  cut  its  fleet  in  half. 

During  a  period  when  NATO  deployed  no 
new  Intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles  and 
actually  withdrew  1.000  nuclear  warheads, 
the  Soviet  Union  deployed  more  than  750 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  new  S8-20  missiles 
alone. 

Our  response  to  this  relentless  buildup  of 
Soviet  military  power  has  been  restrained 
but  firm.  We  l^ave  made  decisions  to 
strengthen  all  three  legs  of  the  strategic 
triad- sea-,  land-,  and  air-based.  We  have 
proposed  a  defense  program  in  the  United 
States  for  the  next  6  years  which  will 
remedy  the  neglect  of  the  past  decade  and 
restore  the  eroding  balance  on  which  our  se- 
curity depends. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  more  specifically 
the  growing  threat  to  Westem  Europe 
which  is  posed  by  the  continuing  deploy- 
ment of  certain  Soviet  Intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
three  different  types  of  such  missile  sys- 


tems—the SS-20.  the  SS-4,  and  the  SS-5— 
all  with  a  range  capable  of  reaching  virtual- 
ly all  of  Westem  Europe.  There  are  other 
Soviet  weapons  systems  which  also  repre- 
sent a  major  threat.  The  only  answer  to 
these  systems  is  a  comparable  threat  to 
Soviet  targets.  In  other  words,  a  deterrent 
preventing  the  use  of  these  Soviet  weapons 
by  the  counterthreat  of  a  like  response 
against  their  own  territory. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  no  equiva- 
lent deterrent  to  these  Soviet  Intermediate 
missiles.  And  the  Soviets  continue  to  add 
one  new  SS-20  a  week.  To  counter  this,  the 
allies  agreed  in  1979,  as  part  of  a  two-track 
decision,  to  deploy  as  a  deterrent  land-based 
cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  missiles  ca- 
pable of  reaching  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  missiles  are  to  be  deployed  in 
several  countries  of  Westem  Europe. 

This  relatively  limited  force  in  no  way 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  much  larger 
strategic  umbrella  spread  over  our  NATO 
allies.  Rather,  it  provides  a  vital  link  be- 
tween conventional,  shorter  range  nuclear 
forces  In  Europe  and  Intercontinental  forces 
in  the  United  States.  Deployment  of  these 
systems  will  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  this  link  cannot  be  broken. 

Deterring  war  depends  on  the  perceived 
abUity  of  our  forces  to  perform  effectively. 
The  more  effective  our  forces  are,  the  less 
likely  it  Is  that  we'll  have  to  use  them.  So. 
we  and  our  allies  are  proceeding  to  modem- 
ize  NATO's  nuclear  forces  of  intermediate 
range  to  meet  Increased  Soviet  deployments 
of  nuclear  systems  threatening  Westem 
Europe. 

ARMS  COIfTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  hopes  for  arms 
control  negotiations.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
make  this  entire  subject  overly  complex.  I 
want  to  be  clear  and  concise.  I  told  you  of 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  President  Brezhnev  last 
April.  Well,  I've  just  sent  another  message 
to  the  Soviet  leadership.  It's  a  simple, 
straightforward,  yet  historic  message:  The 
United  States  proposes  the  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  conventional.  Intermediate-range  nu- 
clear and  strategic  forces.  Specifically,  I 
have  proposed  a  four-point  agenda  to 
achieve  this  objective  In  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev. 

The  first,  and  most  Important,  point  con- 
cerns the  Geneva  negotiations.  As  part  of 
the  1979  two-track  decision,  NATO  made  a 
commitment  to  seek  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  forces.  The  United  States 
has  been  preparing  for  these  negotiations 
through  close  consultation  with  our  NATO 
partners.  We  are  now  ready  to  set  forth  our 
proposal.  I  have  Informed  President  Brezh- 
nev that  when  our  delegation  travels  to  the 
negotiations  on  intermediate-range  land- 
based  nuclear  missiles  in  Geneva  on  the 
30th  of  this  month,  my  representatives  will 
present  the  following  proposal:  The  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  cancel  Its  deployment 
of  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  if  the  Soviets  will  dismantle  their 
S8-20,  SS-4,  and  88-5  missiles.  This  would 
be  an  historic  step.  With  Soviet  agreement, 
we  could  together  substantially  reduce  the 
dread  threat  of  nuclear  war  which  hangs 
over  the  people  of  Europe.  This,  like  the 
first  footstep  on  the  moon,  would  be  a  giant 
step  for  mankind. 

We  intend  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  and 
go  to  Geneva  willing  to  listen  to  and  consid- 
er the  proposals  of  our  Soviet  counterparts. 
But  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  back- 
ground against  which  our  proposal  is  made. 
During  the  past  6  years,  while  the  United 


States  deployed  no  new  intermediate-range 
missiles  and  withdrew  1.000  nuclear  war- 
heads from  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ployed 750  warheads  on  mobile,  accurate 
ballistic  missiles.  They  now  have  1,100  war- 
heads on  the  SS-20,  SS-4,  SS-5  missiles,  and 
the  United  States  has  no  comparable  mis- 
siles. Indeed,  the  United  States  dismantled 
the  last  such  missile  in  Europe  over  15  years 
ago. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  the  negotia- 
tions, it  is  also  Important  to  address  certain 
Soviet  claims  which,  left  unrefuted,  could 
become  critical  barriers  to  real  progress  in 
arms  control.  The  Soviets  assert  that  a  bal- 
ance of  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
already  exists.  That  assertion  is  wrong.  By 
any  objective  measure,  as  this  chart  indi- 
cates [see  below],  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
overwhelming  advantage,  on  the  order  of  six 
to  one. 

Soviet  spokesmen  have  suggested  that 
moving  their  SS-20s  beyond  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains will  remove  the  threat  to  Europe.  As 
this  map  demonstrates,  the  SS-20s,  even  if 
deployed  behind  the  Urals,  will  have  a  range 
that  places  almost  all  of  Westem  Europe, 
the  great  cities,  Rome,  Athens,  Paris. 
London,  Brussels.  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and 
so  many  more;  all  of  Scandinavia;  all  of  the 
Middle  East;  all  of  northern  Africa— all 
within  range  of  these  missiles,  which  inci- 
dentally are  mobUe  and  can  be  moved  on 
shorter  notice. 

The  second  proposal  I've  made  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  concerns  strategic  weapons. 
The  United  States  proposes  to  open  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  arms  as  soon  as  possible 
next  year.  I  have  instructed  Secretary  Haig 
to  discuss  the  timing  of  such  meetings  with 
Soviet  representatives. 

Substance,  however,  is  far  more  important 
than  timing.  As  our  proposal  for  the  Geneva 
talks  this  month  illustrates,  we  can  make 
proposals  for  genuinely  serious  reductions 
but  only  if  we  take  the  time  to  prepare  care- 
fully. The  United  States  has  been  preparing 
carefully  for  resumption  of  strategic  arms 
negotiations  because  we  do  not  want  a  repe- 
tition of  past  disappointments.  We  don't 
want  an  arms  control  process  that  sends 
hopes  soaring  only  to  end  in  dashed  expec- 
tations. 

I  have  informed  President  Brezlinev  that 
we  will  seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms  which  would  result  in 
levels  that  are  equal  and  verifiable.  Our  ap- 
proach to  verification  will  be  to  emphasize 
openness  and  creativity— rather  than  the  se- 
crecy and  suspicion  which  have  undermined 
confidence  in  arms  control  in  the  past. 

While  we  can  hope  to  benefit  from  work 
done  over  the  past  decade  in  strategic  arms 
negotiations,  let  us  agree  to  do  more  than 
simply  begin  where  these  previous  efforts 
left  off.  We  can  and  should  attempt  major 
qualitative  and  quantitative  progress.  Only 
such  progress  can  fulfill  the  hopes  of  our 
own  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
let  us  see  how  far  we  can  go  in  achieving 
truly  substantial  reductions  in  our  strategic 
arsenals.  To  symbolize  this  fundamental 
change  in  direction,  we  will  caU  these  nego- 
tiations START— Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks. 

The  third  proposal  I  have  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  we  act  to  achieve  equal- 
ity at  lower  levels  of  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  The  defense  needs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  hardly  call  for  maintaining  more 
combat  divisions  in  East  Germany  today 
than  were  in  the  whole  Allied  invasion  force 
that  landed  in  Normandy  on  D-day.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  make  no  more  convlnc- 
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Ing  contribution  to  peace  In  Europe— and  in 
the  world— than  by  agreeinx  to  reduce  its 
conventional  forces  significantly  and  con- 
strain the  potential  for  sudden  aggression. 

Finally,  I  have  pointed  out  to  President 
Brezhnev  that  to  maintain  peace,  we  must 
reduce  the  risks  of  surprise  attack  and  the 
chance  of  war  arising  out  of  uncertainty  or 
miscalculation.  I  am  renewing  our  proposal 
for  a  conference  to  develop  effective  meas- 
ures that  would  reduce  these  dangers.  At 
the  current  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence   on    Security    and    Cooperation     in 


Europe,  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
Western-proposed  conference  on  disarma- 
ment in  Europe.  This  conference  would  dis- 
cuss new  measures  to  enhance  stability  and 
security  in  Europe.  Agreement  on  this  con- 
ference Is  within  reach.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Join  us  and  many  other  nations 
who  are  ready  to  launch  this  important  en- 
terprise. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  based  on  the 
same  fair-minded  principles:  substantial, 
militarily  significant  reduction  in  forces: 
equal  ceilings  for  similar  types  of  forces: 

KEY  INTERMED<ATE-RANG£  lAND-BASED  MISSILES 


and  adequate  provisions  for  verification.  My 
Admnistration.  our  country,  and  I  are  com- 
mitted to  achieving  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments based  on  these  principles.  Today  I 
have  outlined  the  kinds  of  bold,  equitable 
proposals  which  the  world  expects  of  us. 
But  we  cannot  reduce  arms  unilaterally. 
Success  can  only  come  if  the  Soviet  Union 
will  share  our  commitment:  if  it  wiU  demon- 
strate that  its  often-repeated  professions  of 
concern  for  peace  will  be  matched  by  posi- 
tive action. 
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V.B.  COHCXPT  or  PKACX 

Preservation  of  peace  in  Europe  and  the 
pursuit  of  arms  reduction  talks  are  of  fun- 
damental importance.  But  we  must  also 
help  to  bring  peace  and  security  to  regions 
now  torn  by  conflict,  external  Intervention, 
and  war. 

The  American  concept  of  peace  goes  well 
beyond  the  absence  of  war.  We  foresee  a 
flowering  of  economic  growth  and  individ- 
ual liberty  in  a  world  at  peace.  At  the  eco- 
nomic simunit  conference  in  Cancun,  I  met 
with  the  leaders  of  31  nations  and  sketched 
out  our  approach  to  global  economic 
growth.  We  want  to  eliminate  the  barriers 
to  trade  and  Investment  which  hinder  these 
critical  Incentives  to  growth.  And  we're 
working  to  develop  new  programs  to  help 
the  poorest  nations  achieve  selfsustaining 
growth. 

And  terms  like  "pejuse"  and  "security,"  we 
have  to  say,  have  little  meaning  for  the  op- 
pressed and  the  destitute.  They  also  mean 
little  to  the  individual  whose  state  has 
stripped  him  of  human  freedom  and  dignity. 
Wherever  there  Is  oppression,  we  must 
strive  for  the  peace  and  security  of  individ- 
uals as  well  as  sutes.  We  must  recognize 
that  progress  In  the  pursuit  of  liberty  Is  a 
necessary  complement  to  military  security. 
Nowhere  has  this  fxindamental  truth  been 
more  boldly  and  clearly  stated  than  In  the 
Helsinki  accords  of  1975.  These  accords 
have  not  yet  been  translated  into  living  re- 
ality. 

Today  I  have  announced  an  agenda  that 
can  help  to  achieve  peace,  security,  and 
freedom  across  the  globe.  In  particular,  I 
have  made  an  important  offer  to  forego  en- 
tirely deployment  of  new  American  missiles 
in  Europe  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared  to 
respond  on  an  equal  footing. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  people  in  any  part 
of  the  world  should  have  to  live  In  perma- 
nent fear  of  war  or  its  specter.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  all  nations  to  act  in  a  re- 
ponslble  spirit  that  doesn't  threaten  other 
states.  I  believe  the  time  Is  right  to  move 
forward  on  arms  control  and  the  resolution 
of  critical  regional  disputes  at  the  confer- 
ence table.  Nothing  will  have  a  higher  prior- 
ity for  me  and  for  the  American  people  over 
the  coming  months  and  years. 


Addressing  the  United  Nations  20  years 
ago,  another  American  President  described 
the  goal  we  still  pursue  today.  He  said,  "If 
we  all  can  perservere.  If  we  can  .  .  .  look 
beyond  our  own  shores  and  ambitions,  then 
surely  the  age  will  dawn  in  which  the  strong 
are  Just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved."  He  didn't  live  to  see  that  goal 
achieved. 

I  Invite  all  nations  to  Join  with  America 
today  in  the  quest  for  such  a  world. 
Message  op  His  Hounxss  Popb  John  Paul 

ii  por  thz  cklxbratioif  op  thx  day  op 

Peace.  Jaihjary  1,  1082 

PEACE  A  OUT  or  OOD  ElfTKUSTED  TO  US! 

To  the  young  who  In  the  world  of  tomor- 
row will  make  the  great  decisions. 

To  the  men  and  women  who  today  bear 
responsibility  for  life  In  society. 
To  families  and  teachers. 
To  Individuals  euid  communities. 
To  Heads  of  State  and  Oovemment  lead- 
ers: 

It  is  to  all  of  you  that  I  address  this  mes- 
sage at  the  dawn  of  the  year  1982.  I  invite 
you  to  reflect  with  me  on  the  theme  of  the 
new  World  Day:  peace  is  a  gilt  of  Ood  en- 
trusted to  us. 

1.  This  truth  faces  us  when  we  come  to 
decide  our  commitments  and  make  our 
choices.  It  challenges  the  whole  of  human- 
ity, aU  men  and  women  who  know  that  they 
are  individually  responsible  for  one  another, 
and  together  responsible  for  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  my 
predecessor  Pope  Benedict  XV  devoted  an 
Encyclical  to  this  theme.  Rejoicing  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  Insisting  on  the 
need  to  remove  hatred  and  enmity  through 
reconcUlatlon  Inspired  by  mutual  charity, 
he  began  his  Encyclical  with  a  reference  to 
"peace,  that  magnificent  gift  from  Ood:  as 
Augustine  says,  even  understood  as  one  of 
the  fleeting  things  of  earth,  no  sweeter 
word  is  heard,  no  more  desirable  wish  Is 
longed  for,  and  no  better  discovery  can  be 
made  than  this  gift'  (Z>e  CivitaU  Dei,  lib. 
XIX.  c.  XI) "  (Encyclical  Pncem  Dti  Munus: 
Ai45  12[1930].  p.  209). 

ErroRTB  roR  peace  in  a  divided  world 

2.  Since  then  my  predecessors  have  often 
had  to  recall  this  truth  in  their  constant  en- 
deavours to  educate  for  peace  and  to  en- 


courage work  for  a  lasting  peace.  Today 
peace  has  become,  throughout  the  world,  a 
major  preoccupation  not  for  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  destiny  of  nations  but  even  more 
so  for  broad  sections  of  the  population  and 
numberless  Individuals  who  generously  and 
tenaciously  dedicate  themselves  to  creating 
an  outlook  of  peace  and  to  establishing  gen- 
uine peace  between  peoples  and  nations. 
This  is  comforting.  But  there  is  no  hiding 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will  there  are  still 
serious  threats  to  peace  in  the  world.  Some 
of  these  threats  take  the  form  of  divisions 
within  various  nations:  others  stem  from 
deep-rooted  and  acute  tensions  between  op- 
posing nations  and  blocs  within  the  world 
community. 

In  reality,  the  confrontations  that  we  wit- 
ness today  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
past  history  by  certain  new  characteristics. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  world-wide:  even 
a  local  conflict  Is  often  an  expression  of  ten- 
sions originating  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In 
the  same  way.  It  often  happens  that  a  con- 
flict has  profound  effects  far  from  where  it 
broke  out.  Another  characteristic  is  totality: 
present-day  tensions  mobilize  all  the  forces 
of  the  nations  involved:  moreover,  selfish 
monopolization  and  even  hostility  are  to  be 
found  today  as  much  in  the  way  economic 
life  is  run  and  In  the  technological  applica- 
tion of  science  as  in  the  way  that  the  mass 
media  or  military  resources  are  utilized. 
Thirdly,  we  must  stress  the  radical  charac- 
ter of  modem  conflicts:  it  Is  the  survival  of 
the  whole  human  race  that  is  at  stake  in 
them,  given  the  destructive  capacity  of 
present-day  military  stockpiles. 

In  short,  while  many  factors  could  con- 
tribute to  uniting  it.  human  society  appears 
as  a  divided  world:  the  forces  for  unity  give 
way  before  the  divisions  between  East  and 
West.  North  and  South,  friend  and  enemy. 

AN  ESSENTIAL  PROBLEM 

3.  The  causes  of  this  situation  are  of 
course  complex  and  of  various  orders.  Politi- 
cal reasons  are  naturally  the  easiest  to  dis- 
tinguish. Particular  groups  abuse  their 
power  in  order  to  Impose  their  yoke  on 
whole  societies.  An  excessive  desire  for  ex- 
pansion impels  some  nations  to  build  their 
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prosperity  with  a  disregard  for— indeed  at 
the  expense  of— others'   happiness.  Unbri- 
dled nationalism  thus  foster  plans  for  domi- 
nation, which  leave  other  nations  with  the 
pitiless   dilemma   of   having   to   make   the 
choice:  either  accepting  satellite  status  and 
dependence  or  adopting  an  attitude  of  com- 
petition   and    hostility.    Deeper    analysis 
shows  that  the  cause  of  this  situation  is  the 
application  of  certain  concepts  and  ideolo- 
gies that  claim  to  offer  the  only  foundation 
of  the  truth  about  man.  society  and  history. 
When  we  come  up  against  the  choice  be- 
tween peace  and  war,  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  ourselves,  with  our  nature,  with 
our  plans  for  our  personal  and  community 
lives,  with  the  use  we  are  to  make  of  our 
freedom.  Are  relationships  between  people 
to  continue  Inexorably  along  lines  of  Incom- 
prehension and  merciless  confrontation,  be- 
cause of  a  relentless  law  of  human  life?  Or 
are  human  beings— by  comparison  with  the 
animal  species  which  fight  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  "law"  of  the  Jungle— specifi- 
cally called  upon  and  given  the  fundamental 
capability  to  live  in  peace  with  their  fellows 
and  to  share  with  them  in  the  creation  of 
culture,  society  and  history?  In  the  final 
analysis,  when  we  consider  the  question  of 
peace,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  meaning 
and  conditions  of  our  own   personal   and 
community  lives. 

PEACE,  A  Gin  or  GOD 

4.  Peace  is  not  so  much  a  superficial  bal- 
ance between  diverging  material  Interests— a 
balance  pertaining  to  the  order  of  quantity 
of  things.  Rather  it  is.  in  its  inmost  reality, 
something  that  belongs  to  the  essentially 
human  order,  the  order  of  human  subjects: 
it  is  thus  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature,  the 
fruit  of  truth  and  virtue.  It  springs  from  the 
dynamism  of  free  wills  guided  by  reason  to- 
wards the  common  good  that  is  to  be  at- 
tained In  truth.  Justice  and  love.  This  ra- 
tional and  moral  order  is  based  on  a  deci- 
sion by  the  consciences  of  human  beings 
seeking  harmony  in  their  mutual  relation- 
ships, with  1  espect  for  Justice  for  everybody, 
and  therefore  with  respect  for  the  f»inda- 
mental  human  rights  inherent  in  every 
person.  One  cannot  see  how  this  moral 
order  could  ignore  Ood,  the  first  source  of 
being,  the  essential  truth  and  the  supreme 
good. 

In  this  very  sense  peace  comes  from  Ood 
as  its  foundation:  it  is  a  gift  of  Ood.  When 
claiming  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
universe  worked  on  by  the  human  mind— 
and  It  is  often  on  their  account  that  con- 
flicts and  wars  have  spnmg  up— "man  comes 
up  against  the  leading  role  of  the  gift  made 
by  nature',  that  is  to  say,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, by  the  Creator"  (Encyclical  Laborem  Ex- 
ercent,  12).  And  Ood  does  more  than  give 
creation  to  humanity  to  administer  and  de- 
velop Jointly  at  the  service  of  all  human 
beings  without  any  discrimination:  he  also 
irucribes  in  the  human  contcience  the  laws 
obliging  us  to  respect  in  numerous  ways  the 
life  and  the  whole  person  of  our  fellow 
human  beings,  created  like  us  in  the  image 
and  after  the  likeness  of  Ood.  Ood  Is  thus 
the  guarantor  of  all  these  fundamental 
human  rights.  Yes  indeed,  Ood  is  the  source 
of  peace:  he  calls  to  peace,  he  safeguards  It, 
and  he  grants  It  as  the  fruit  of  "Justice". 

Moreover.  Ood  helps  us  interiorly  to 
achieve  peace  or  to  recover  it.  In  our  limited 
life,  which  is  subject  to  error  and  evU,  we 
human  beings  go  gropingly  in  search  of 
peace,  amid  many  difficulties.  Our  faculties 
are  darkened  by  mere  appearances  of  truth, 
attracted  by  false  goods  and  led  astray  by  ir- 
rational and  selfish  instincts.  Hence  we  need 


to  open  ourselves  to  the  transcendent  light 
of  Ood  that  illuminates  our  hves,  purifies 
them  from  error  and  frees  them  from  ag- 
gressive passion.  Ood  is  not  far  from  the 
heart  of  those  who  pray  to  him  and  try  to 
fulfil  his  Justice:  when  they  are  in  continual 
dialogue  with  him,  in  freedom,  Ood  offers 
them  peace  as  the  fullness  of  the  commun- 
ion of  life  with  Ood  and  with  their  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  the  Bible  the  word  "peace" 
recurs  again  and  again  in  association  with 
the  idea  of  happiness,  harmony,  well-being, 
security,  concord,  salvation  and  Justice,  as 
the  outstanding  blessing  that  Ood.  "the 
Lord  of  peace"  (2  77i«*»  3:16).  already  gives 
and  promises  In  abundance:  "Now  towards 
her  I  send  flowing  peace,  like  a  river"  (Is 
66:12). 

A  GirX  or  GOD.  ENTR0STKD  TO  US 

5.  While  peace  is  a  gift,  man  is  never  dis- 
pensed from  responsibility  for  seeking  it 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  it  by  individ- 
ual and  conununlty  effort,  throughout  his- 
tory. Ood's  gift  of  peace  is  therefore  also  at 
all  times  a  human  conquest  and  achieve- 
ment, since  it  Is  offered  to  us  in  order  that 
we  may  accept  it  freely  and  put  It  progres- 
sively into  operation  by  our  creative  will. 
Furthermore,  in  his  love  for  man,  Ood  never 
abandons  us  but  even  In  the  darkest  mo- 
ments of  history  drives  us  forward  or  leads 
us  back  mysteriously  along  the  path  of 
peace.  Even  the  difficulties,  failures  and 
tragedies  of  the  past  and  the  present  must 
be  studied  as  providential  lessons  from 
which  we  may  draw  the  wisdom  we  need  in 
order  to  find  new  ways,  more  rational  and 
courageous  ways,  for  building  peace.  It  is  by 
drawing  Inspiration  from  the  truth  of  Ood 
that  we  are  given  the  ideal  and  the  energy 
we  require  in  order  to  overcome  situations 
of  injustice,  to  free  ourselves  from  ideolo- 
gies of  power  and  domination,  and  to  make 
our  way  towards  true  universal  fraternity. 

Christians,  faithful  to  Christ  who  pro- 
claimed "the  Good  News  of  peace"  and  es- 
tablished peace  within  hearts  by  reconciling 
them  with  God,  have  still  more  decisive  rea- 
sons—as I  shall  stress  at  the  end  of  this  mes- 
sage—for looking  on  peace  as  a  gift  of  Ood. 
and  for  courageously  helping  to  establish  it 
in  this  world.  In  accordance  with  this  long- 
ing for  its  complete  fulfilment  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ood.  They  also  know  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  Join  their  efforts  with  those 
of  believers  in  other  religions  who  tirelessly 
condemn  hatred  and  war  and  who  devote 
themselves,  using  different  approaches,  to 
the  advancement  of  Justice  and  peace. 

We  should  first  consider  in  Its  natural 
basis  this  deeply  hopeful  view  of  humanity 
as  directed  towards  peace,  and  stress  moral 
responsibility  In  response  to  God's  gift.  This 
illuminates  and  stimulates  man's  activity  on 
the  level  of  Information,  study  and  commit- 
ment for  peace,  three  sectors  that  1  would 
now  like  to  Illustrate  with  some  examples. 

INPORMATION 

6.  At  a  certain  level,  world  peace  depends 
on  better  self-knowledge  on  the  part  of  both 
individuals  and  societies.  This  self-knowl- 
edge is  naturally  conditioned  by  informa- 
tion and  by  the  quality  of  the  Information. 
Those  who  seek  and  proclaim  the  truth 
with  respect  for  others  and  with  charity  are 
working  for  peace.  Those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  pointing  out  the  values  In  the  vari- 
ous cultures,  the  individuality  of  each  socie- 
ty and  the  human  riches  of  individual  peo- 
ples, are  working  for  peace.  Those  who  by 
providlnr  information  remove  the  barrier  of 
distance,  so  that  we  feel  truly  concerned  at 
the  fate  of  faraway  men  and  women  who 


are  victims  of  war  or  injustice,  are  working 
for  peace.  Admittedly,  the  accumulation  of 
such  information,  especially  if  it  concerns 
catastrophes  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
can  in  the  end  produce  Indifference  and  sur- 
feit in  those  who  remain  mere  receivers  of 
the  information  without  ever  doing  what- 
ever is  within  their  power.  But,  in  itself,  the 
role  of  the  mass  media  continues  to  be  a 
positive  one:  each  one  of  us  is  now  called 
upon  to  be  the  neighbour  of  all  his  or  her 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  human  race  (cf, 
Lk  10:29-37). 

High-quality  information  even  has  a 
direct  Influence  upon  education  and  polit- 
cial  decisions.  If  the  young  are  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  problems  of  peace,  and  if  they 
are  to  prepare  to  become  workers  for  peace, 
educational  programmes  must  necessarily 
give  a  special  place  to  information  about 
actual  situations  in  which  peace  is  under 
threat,  and  about  the  conditions  needed  for 
Its  advancement.  Peace  cannot  be  built  by 
the  power  of  rulers  alone.  Peace  can  be 
firmly  constructed  only  if  its  corresponds  to 
the  resolute  determination  of  all  people  of 
good  will.  Rulers  must  be  supported  and  en- 
lightened by  a  public  opinion  that  encour- 
ages them  or,  where  necessary,  expresses 
disapproval.  Consequently,  it  is  also  right 
that  rulers  should  explain  to  the  public 
those  matters  that  concern  the  problems  of 
peace, 

STUDIES  THAT  HELP  TO  BUILD  PEACE 

7.  Building  peace  also  depends  upon  the 
progress  of  research  about  it.  Scientific 
studies  on  war,  it  nature,  causes,  means,  ob- 
jectives and  risks  have  much  to  teach  us  on 
the  conditions  for  peace.  Since  they  throw 
light  on  the  relationships  between  war  and 
politics,  such  studies  show  that  there  is  a 
greater  future  in  negotiation  than  In  arms 
for  settling  conflicts. 

It  follows  that  the  role  of  law  in  preserv- 
ing peace  is  called  upon  to  expand.  It  is  well 
known  that  within  individual  SUtes  the 
work  of  Jurists  contributes  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  Justice  and  respect  for 
human  rights.  But  their  role  is  Just  as  great 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  same  objectives  on 
the  international  level  and  for  refining  the 
Juridical  Instniments  for  building  and  pre- 
serving peace. 

However,  since  concern  for  peace  is  in- 
scribed in  the  inmost  depths  of  our  being, 
progress  along  the  path  of  peace  also  bene- 
fits from  the  researches  of  psychologists 
and  philosophers.  Admittedly,  the  science  of 
war  has  already  been  enriched  by  studies  on 
human  aggressiveness,  death-impulses  and 
the  herd  Instinct  than  can  suddenly  take 
possession  of  whole  societies.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  said  about  the  fear  we  human 
beings  have  of  taking  possession  of  our  free- 
dom, and  about  our  insecurity  before  our- 
selves and  others.  Better  knowledge  of  life- 
impulses,  of  instinctive  sympathy  with 
other  people,  of  readiness  to  love  and  share 
undoubtedly  helps  us  to  grasp  better  the 
psychological  mechanisms  that  favour 
peace. 

By  these  researches  psychology  is  thus 
called  upon  to  throw  light  on  and  to  comple- 
ment the  studies  of  the  philosophers.  Phl- 
losphers  have  always  pondered  the  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace.  They  have  never 
been  without  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
The  memory  is  all  to  much  alive  of  those 
famous  philosophers  who  saw  man  as  "a 
wolf  for  his  fellow  man"  and  war  as  a  histor- 
ical necessity.  However.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  of  them  wished  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  lasting  or  even  everlasting  peace  by. 
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for  InsUnce.  setting  forth  a  solid  theoretical 
basis  for  International  law. 

All  these  efforts  deserve  to  be  resumed 
and  intensified.  The  thinkers  who  devote 
themselves  to  such  endeavours  can  benefit 
from  the  copious  contribution  of  a  present- 
day  philosophical  current  that  ^ves  unique 
promlence  to  the  theme  of  the  person  and 
devotes  itself  in  singular  maiuier  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  themes  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. This  can  provide  light  for  re- 
flection on  human  rights.  Justice  and  peace. 

IWDIRICT  ACnOH 

8.  While  the  advancement  of  peace  in  a 
sense  depends  on  information  and  research. 
It  rests  above  all  on  the  action  that  people 
take  In  its  favour.  Some  forms  of  action  en- 
visaged here  have  only  an  indirect  relation- 
ship with  peace.  However,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  think  of  them  as  unimportant:  as  we 
shall  briefly  indicate  through  some  exam- 
plea,  almost  every  section  of  human  activity 
offers  unexpected  occasions  for  advancing 
peace. 

Such  is  the  case  of  cultural  exchanges,  in 
the  broadest  sense.  Anything  that  enables 
people  to  get  to  know  each  other  better 
through  artistic  activity  breaks  down  bar- 
riers. Where  speech  is  unavailing  and  diplo- 
macy Is  an  uncertain  aid,  music,  painting, 
drama  and  sport  can  bring  people  closer  to- 
gether. The  same  holds  for  scientific  re- 
search: science,  like  art,  creates  and  brings 
together  a  universal  society  which  gathers 
all  who  love  truth  and  beauty,  without  divi- 
sion. Thus  science  and  art  are,  each  at  its 
own  level,  and  anticipation  of  the  emer- 
gence of  a  universal  peaceful  society. 

Even  ec<mamic  life  should  bring  people 
closer  together,  by  making  them  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  Interdepend- 
ent and  complementary.  Undoubtedly,  eco- 
nomic relationships  often  create  a  field  of 
pitiless  confronutlon.  merciless  competition 
and  even  sometimes  shameless  exploiutlon. 
But  could  not  these  relationships  become 
instead  relationships  of  service  and  solidari- 
ty, and  thereby  defuse  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  discord? 

JTTSnCI  AKD  PEACl  WTTHIll  KATI01T8 

9.  While  peace  should  be  everyone's  con- 
cern, the  building  of  peace  is  a  task  that 
falls  directly  and  principally  to  political 
leaden.  Prom  this  point  of  view  the  chief 
setting  for  the  building  up  of  peace  Is 
always  the  nation  as  a  politically  organized 
society.  Since  the  purpose  for  which  a  politi- 
cal society  is  formed  is  the  esUbllshment  of 
Justice,  the  advancement  of  the  common 
good  and  participation  by  all.  that  society 
will  enjoy  peace  only  to  the  extent  that 
these  three  demands  are  respected.  Peace 
can  develop  only  where  the  elementary  re- 
quirements of  Justice  are  safeguarded. 

Unconditional  and  effective  respect  for 
each  one's  Imprescriptible  and  Inalienable 
rights  is  the  necessary  condition  in  order 
that  peace  may  reign  in  a  society.  Vls-4-vls 
these  basic  rights  all  others  are  in  a  way 
derlvatory  and  secondary.  In  a  society  in 
which  these  rights  are  not  protected,  the 
very  idea  of  universality  is  dead,  as  soon  as  a 
small  group  of  individuals  set  up  for  their 
own  exclusive  advantage  a  principle  of  dis- 
crimination whereby  the  rights  and  even 
the  lives  of  others  are  made  dependent  on 
the  whim  of  the  stronger.  Such  a  society 
cannot  be  at  peace  with  Itself:  it  has  within 
It  a  principle  leading  to  division.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  political  society  can  really 
collaborate  In  building  international  peace 
only  if  It  Is  Itself  peaceful,  that  Is  to  say  if  It 
takes  seriously  the  advancement  of  human 


rights  at  home.  To  the  extent  that  the 
rulers  of  a  particular  country  apply  them- 
selves to  building  a  fully  Just  society,  they 
are  already  contributing  decisively  to  build- 
ing an  authentic,  firmly  based  and  lasting 
peace  (cf .  E^ncyclical  Pacem  in  Territ,  11). 
raamcK  Ain>  feao  bktwxkn  n Anoif  s 
10.  While  peace  within  individual  nations 
Is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  development 
of  true  peace,  it  Is  not  enough  in  Itself.  The 
building  of  peace  on  a  world  scale  cannot  be 
the  result  of  the  separate  desires  of  nations, 
for  they  are  often  ambiguous  and  some- 
times contradictory.  It  was  to  make  up  for 
this  lack  that  States  provided  themselves 
with  appropriate  inUmational  organiza- 
tiOTU,  one  of  the  chief  alms  of  which  Is  to 
harmonize  the  desires  of  different  nations 
and  cause  them  to  converge  for  the.  safe- 
guarding of  peace  and  for  an  increase  of  Jus- 
tice between  nations. 

By  the  authority  that  they  have  gained 
and  by  their  achievements,  the  great  Inter- 
national Organizations  have  done  remarka- 
ble work  for  peace.  They  have  of  course  had 
failures:  they  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
all  conflicts  or  put  a  speedy  end  to  them. 
But  they  have  helped  to  show  the  world 
that  war,  bloodshed  and  tears  are  not  the 
way  to  end  tensions.  They  have  provided,  so 
to  speak,  experimental  proof  that  even  on 
the  world  level  people  are  able  to  combine 
their  efforts  and  seek  peace  together. 

II.  At  this  point  in  my  message  I  wish  to 
address  more  especially  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  Church.  The  Church  supports 
and  encourages  all  serious  efforts  for  peace. 
She  unhesitatingly  proclaims  that  the  activ- 
ity of  all  those  who  devote  the  best  of  their 
energies  to  peace  forms  part  of  CJod's  plan 
of  salvation  In  Jesus  Christ.  But  she  re- 
minds Christians  that  they  have  stlU  great- 
er reasons  for  being  active  witnesses  of 
Ood's  gift  of  peace. 

In  the  first  place.  Christ's  word  and  exam- 
ple have  given  rise  to  new  attitudes  in 
favour  of  peace.  Christ  has  taken  the  ethics 
of  peace  far  beyond  the  ordinary  attitudes 
of  Justice  and  understanding.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  he  proclaimed:  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  children  of  Ood"  (Mt  6:9).  He  sent  his 
disciples  to  bring  peace  from  house  to 
house,  from  town  to  town  (Mt  10:11-13).  He 
exhorted  them  to  prefer  peace  to  vengeance 
of  any  kind  and  even  to  certain  legitimate 
claims  on  others— so  great  was  his  desire  to 
tear  from  the  human  heart  the  roots  of  ag- 
gressiveness (Mt  9:38-42).  He  asked  them  to 
love  those  whom  barriers  of  any  sort  have 
turned  into  enemies  (.Mt  5:43-48).  He  set  up 
as  examples  people  who  were  habitually  de- 
spised (Lk  10:33;  17:16).  He  exhorted  people 
to  be  always  humble  and  to  forgive  without 
any  limit  (cf.  Mt  18:21-23).  The  attitude  of 
sharing  with  those  In  utter  want— on  which 
he  made  the  last  Judgment  hinge  (cf.  Mt 
25:31-48)— was  to  make  a  radical  contribu- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  relations  of  fra- 
ternity. 

These  appeals  of  Jesus  and  his  example 
have  had  a  widespread  Influence  on  the  atti- 
tude of  his  disciples,  as  two  mUlennla  of  his- 
tory testify.  But  Christ's  work  belongs  to  a 
very  deep  level,  of  the  order  of  a  mysterious 
transformation  of  hearts.  He  really  brought 
peace  among  men  with  whom  Ood  is 
pleased"  In  the  words  of  the  proclaniation 
made  at  his  birth  (cf.  Lk  2:14),  and  this  not 
only  by  revealing  to  them  the  Father's  love 
but  above  all  by  reconciling  them  with  Ood 
through  his  sacrifice.  For  It  was  sin  and 
hatred  that  were  an  obstacle  to  peace  with 
Ood  and  with  others:  he  destroyed  them  by 


the  offering  of  his  life  on  the  Cross;  he  rec- 
onciled in  one  body  those  who  were  hostile 
(cf.  Eph  2:16;  Rom  12:5).  His  first  words  to 
his  Apostles  after  he  rose  were:  "Peace  be 
with  you"  (Jn  20:19).  Those  who  accept  the 
faith  form  in  the  Church  a  prophetic  com- 
munity: with  the  Holy  Spirit  communicated 
by  Christ,  after  the  Baptism  that  makes 
them  part  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  they  expe- 
rience the  peace  given  by  Ood  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  Reconciliation  and  in  Eucharlstic 
communion:  they  proclaim  "the  gospel  of 
peace"  (Eph  6:15);  they  try  to  live  it  from 
day  to  day,  in  actual  practice;  and  they  long 
for  the  time  of  total  reconciliation  when,  by 
a  new  Intervention  of  the  living  Ood  who 
raises  the  dead,  we  shall  be  wholly  open  to 
Ood  and  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Such  is 
the  vision  of  faith  which  supports  the  activi- 
ty of  Christians  on  behalf  of  peace. 

Thus,  by  her  very  existence,  the  Church 
exists  within  the  world  as  a  society  of 
people  who  are  reconciled  and  at  peace 
throught  the  grace  of  Christ,  in  a  commun- 
ion of  love  and  life  with  Ood  and  with  all 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  beyond  human 
barriers  of  every  sort;  in  herself  she  is  al- 
ready, and  she  seeks  to  become  ever  more  so 
in  practice,  a  gift  and  leaven  of  peace  of- 
fered by  Ood  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
race.  Certainly,  the  members  of  the  CJ\urch 
are  well  aware  that  they  are  often  still  sin- 
ners, in  this  sphere  too;  at  least  they  feel 
the  grave  responsibility  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice this  gift  of  peace.  For  this  they  must 
first  overcome  their  own  divisions,  in  order 
to  set  out  without  delay  towards  the  full- 
ness of  unity  in  Christ;  thus  they  collabo- 
rate with  Ood  in  order  to  offer  his  peace  to 
the  world.  They  must  also  of  course  com- 
bine their  efforts  with  the  efforts  of  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will  working  for  peace  in 
the  different  spheres  of  society  and  interna- 
tional life.  The  Church  wishes  her  children 
to  Join,  through  their  witness  and  their  Ini- 
tiatives, the  first  rank  of  those  preparing 
peace  and  causing  It  to  reign.  At  the  same 
time,  she  is  very  aware  that,  on  the  spot.  It 
is  a  difficult  task,  one  that  calls  for  much 
generosity,  discernment  and  hope,  as  a  real 
challenge. 

PEACE  AS  A  COHSTAITT  CHALLENGE  TO 
CHRISTIANS 

12.  Christian  optimism,  based  on  the  glori- 
ous Cross  of  Christ  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  no  excuse  for  self-decep- 
tion. For  Christians,  peace  on  earth  is 
always  a  challenge,  because  of  the  presence 
of  sin  in  man's  heart.  Motivated  by  their 
faith  and  hope.  Christians  therefore  apply 
themselves  to  promoting  a  more  Just  socie- 
ty; they  fight  hunger,  deprivation  and  dis- 
ease; they  are  concerned  about  what  hap- 
pens to  migrants,  prisoners  and  outcasts  (cf. 
Mt  25:35-36).  But  they  know  that,  while  all 
these  undertakings  express  something  of 
the  mercy  and  perfection  of  (3od  (cf.  Lk 
6:36;  Mt  4:48),  they  are  always  limited  in 
their  range,  precarious  in  their  results  and 
ambiguous  in  their  Inspiration.  Only  Ood 
the  giver  of  life,  when  he  unites  all  things  in 
Christ  (cf.  Eph  1:10),  will  fulfil]  our  ardent 
hope  by  himself  bringing  to  accomplish- 
ment everything  that  he  has  imdertaken  In 
history  according  to  his  Spirit  In  the  matter 
of  Justice  and  peace. 

Although  Christians  put  all  their  best  en- 
ergies into  preventing  war  or  stopping  It, 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  about  their 
ability  to  cause  peace  to  triumph,  nor  about 
the  effect  of  their  efforts  to  this  end.  They 
therefore  concern  themselves  with  all 
human  Initiatives  In  favour  of  peace  and 
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very  often  take  part  In  them;  but  they 
regard  them  with  realism  and  humility.  One 
could  almost  say  that  they  "relativize"  them 
in  two  senses:  they  relate  them  both  to  the 
sinful  condition  of  htmianlty  and  to  Ood's 
saving  plan.  In  the  first  place.  Christians 
are  aware  that  plans  based  on  aggrression. 
domination  and  the  manipulation  of  others 
lurk  in  human  hearts,  and  sometimes  even 
secretly  nourish  human  Intentions,  in  spite 
of  certain  declarations  or  manifestations  of 
a  pacifist  nature.  For  Christians  know  that 
in  this  world  a  totally  and  permanently 
peaceful  human  society  is  unfortunately  a 
Utopia,  and  that  ideologies  that  hold  up 
that  prospect  as  easily  attainable  are  based 
on  hopes  that  cannot  be  realized,  whatever 
the  reason  behind  them.  It  is  a  question  of  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  human  condition,  a 
lack  of  application  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion as  a  whole;  or  It  may  be  a  case  of  eva- 
sion in  order  to  calm  fear,  or  in  still  other 
cases  a  matter  of  calculated  self-Interest. 
Christians  are  convinced,  if  only  because 
they  have  learned  from  personal  experience, 
that  these  deceptive  hopes  lead  straight  to 
the  false  peace  of  totalitarian  regimes.  But 
this  realistic  view  in  no  way  prevents  Chris- 
tians from  working  for  peace;  Instead,  It 
stirs  up  their  ardour,  for  they  also  know 
that  Christ's  victory  over  deception,  hate 
and  death  gives  those  in  love  with  peace  a 
more  decisive  motive  for  action  than  what 
the  most  generous  theories  about  man  have 
to  offer;  Christ's  victory  likewise  gives  a 
hope  more  surely  based  than  any  hope  held 
out  by  the  most  audacious  dreams. 

This  is  why  Christians,  even  as  they  strive 
to  resist  and  prevent  every  form  of  warfare, 
have  no  hesitation  In  recalling  that.  In  the 
name  of  an  elementary  requirement  of  Jus- 
tice, peoples  have  a  right  and  even  a  duty  to 
protect  their  existence  and  freedom  by  pro- 
portionate means  against  an  unjust  aggres- 
sor (cf.  Constitution  Oaudium  et  Spea,  79). 
However,  in  view  of  the  difference  between 
classical  warfare  and  nuclear  or  bacteriolog- 
ical war— a  difference  so  to  speak  of 
nature— aiid  in  view  of  the  scandal  of  the 
arms  race  seen  against  the  background  of 
the  needs  of  the  Third  World,  this  right, 
which  Is  very  real  In  principle,  only  under- 
lines the  urgency  for  world  society  to  equip 
Itself  with  effective  means  of  negotiation.  In 
this  way  the  nuclear  terror  that  haunts  our 
time  can  encourage  us  to  enrich  our 
common  heritage  with  a  very  simple  discov- 
ery that  is  within  our  reach,  namely  that 
war  is  the  most  barbarous  and  least  effec- 
tive way  of  resolving  conflicts.  More  than 
ever  before,  human  society  is  forced  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  the  means  of  consultation 
and  dialogue  which  it  needs  in  order  to  sur- 
vive, and  therefore  with  the  Institutions 
necessary  for  building  up  Justice  and  peace. 

May  it  also  realize  that  this  work  Is  some- 
thing beyond  human  powers! 

PRATER  FOR  PEACE 

13.  Throughout  this  message.  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  responsibility  of  people  of 
good  will,  especially  Christians,  because  Ood 
has  indeed  entrusted  peace  to  men  and 
iDomeTL  With  the  realism  and  hope  that 
faith  makes  possible.  I  have  tried  to  draw 
the  attention  of  citizens  and  leaders  to  a 
certain  number  of  achievements  or  attitudes 
that  are  already  feasible  and  capable  of 
giving  a  solid  foundation  to  peace.  But.  over 
and  above  or  even  In  the  midst  of  this  neces- 
sary activity,  which  might  seem  to  depend 
primarily  on  people,  peoce  it  above  aU  a  gift 
of  Ood— something  that  must  never  be  for- 
gotten—and must  always  be  Implored  from 
his  mercy. 


This  conviction  is  certainly  seen  to  have 
animated  people  of  all  civilizations  who 
have  given  peace  the  first  place  In  their 
prayers.  Its  expression  Is  found  In  all  reli- 
gions. How  many  men.  having  experienced 
murderous  conflicts  and  concentration 
camps,  how  many  women  and  children,  dis- 
tressed by  wars,  have  in  times  past  tiu-ned  to 
the  Ood  of  peace!  Today,  when  the  perils 
have  taken  on  a  seriousness  all  their  own  by 
reason  of  their  extent  and  radical  nature, 
and  when  the  difficulties  of  building  peace 
have  taken  on  a  new  nature  and  seem  often 
Insoluble,  many  individuals  may  spontane- 
ously find  themselves  resorting  to  prayer, 
even  though  prayer  may  be  something  unfa- 
miliar. 

Yes.  our  future  Is  in  the  hands  of  Ood. 
who  alone  gives  true  peace.  And  when 
human  hearts  sincerely  think  of  work  for 
peace  it  is  stUl  Ood's  grace  that  inspires  and 
strengthens  those  thoughts.  All  people  are 
in  this  sense  invited  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Asslsl,  the  eighth  cente- 
nary of  whose  birth  we  are  celebrating: 
Lord,  make  us  instnmients  of  your  peace: 
where  there  Is  hatred,  let  us  sow  love;  where 
there  Is  Injury,  pardon;  when  discord  rages, 
let  us  build  peace. 

Christians  love  to  pray  for  peace,  as  they 
make  their  own  the  prayer  of  so  many 
psalms  punctuated  by  supplications  for 
peace  and  repeated  with  the  universal  love 
of  Jesus.  We  have  here  a  shared  and  very 
profound  element  for  all  ecumenical  activi- 
ties. Other  believers  all  over  the  world  are 
also  awaiting  from  Almighty  Ood  the  gift  of 
peace,  and,  more  or  less  consciously,  many 
other  people  of  good  will  are  ready  to  make 
the  same  prayer  In  the  secret  of  their 
hearts.  May  fervent  supplications  thus  rise 
to  Ood  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth! 
This  will  already  create  a  fine  unanimity  on 
the  road  to  peace.  And  who  could  doubt 
that  Ood  will  hear  and  grant  this  cry  of  his 
children:  Lord,  grant  us  peace!  Orant  us 
your  peace! 

From  the  Vatican,  8  E>ecember  1981. 

STATDtOfT  OP  OEORGE  W.  BAIX 

(Public  Forum  on  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  and  Reductions  Resolution.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  March  22, 1982) 
The  Kennedy-Hatfield  Resolution  Is  an 
effort  to  Impress  on  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  unless  we  change  our  cur- 
rent nuclear  policy  we  have  little  hope  of 
avoiding  a  nuclear  catastrophe  beyond  all 
human  imaginings.  Our  government's  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  weapons  has,  for  a  long 
while,  been  unrealistic— reflecting  the  spec- 
ulations of  nuclear  theoreticians  whose 
logic-chopping  has  been  used  to  Justify  an 
accelerating  nuclear  arms  race.  Now  we  are 
approaching  the  point  of  no  return. 

In  government  circles  one  hears  Increas- 
ing expreaatons  of  dangerous  nonsense 
which  thoughtful  men  and  woman  had 
ruled  out  years  ago— that  we  should  regard 
nuclear  bombs  as  potential  weapons  of  war 
and  not  merely  of  deterrence  and  prepare 
our  tactics  accordingly;  that  short-  or 
medium-range  mlwUes  could  be  fired  with- 
out neceaaarUy  triggering  a  full-scale  nucle- 
ar exchange,  that.  If  we  were  all  to  burrow 
like  moles  under  the  ground,  many  of  us 
could  still  survive  a  nuclear  war,  (though 
why  anyone  would  want  to  is  by  no  means 
clear);  and  finally,  that,  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent himself  has  said,  nuclear  wars  may  be 
"wlnnable." 

Meanwhile  we  pursue  the  false  god  of  nu- 
clear equality  (which  for  all  too  many 
means  nuclear  superiority)  demonstrating 


by  dubious  sleight-of-hand  with  numbers 
that  we  are  dangerously  far  behind  in  nucle- 
ar arms.  Some  even  look  through  a  "window 
of  vulnerability"  as  though  a  glass  darkly. 
The  scholastics  have  devised  a  vocabulary  of 
their  own  which  obscures  thought  more 
than  expresses  it  and  not  only  does  that  vo- 
cabulary need  careful  scrutiny  but  we  must 
challenge  the  Intentions  of  the  speakers. 
When  Administration  officials  proclaim 
that  arms  control  negotiations  should  be 
postponed  until  we  have  achieved  "a  posi- 
tion of  strength",  they  rule  out  all  hope  of 
controlling  the  arms  race,  for  the  Soviets 
will  certainly  keep  pace  with  any  nuclear 
breakthroughs— advancing  the  art  and  cre- 
ating new  systems  to  the  point  where  all 
control  becomes  impossible. 

Though  the  Administration's  statements 
and  policies  may  not  scare  the  Soviets  they 
certainly  frighten  our  friends.  Our  Europe- 
an allies  are  more  sind  more  questioning  the 
leadership  of  a  nation  whose  government 
seems  addicted  to  a  rhetoric  even  more  belli- 
cose than  the  Soviets'  and  which  seems  hyp- 
notized by  an  lUuslve  '"equality".  For  better 
or  worse,  the  sensitivity  of  Europe  to  the 
statements  and  actions  of  our  government 
has  always  been  a  dominating  fact  of  the 
Western  Alliance— a  fact  that  we  dare  not 
ignore.  Thus  we  cannot  avoid  considerable 
responsibility  for  the  demonstrations  in  Eu- 
ropean streets  against  the  Implantation  of 
Pershings  and  Ouise  Missiles  on  European 
soU.  These  demonstrations  were  temporarily 
halted  when  the  Administration  reluctantly 
began  negotiations  on  this  limited  area  of 
nuclear  policy— but  that  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story.  As  warm  weather  returns 
so  wiU  the  demonstrators  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  gain  in  noise  and  number  until  we 
begin  prompt  and  serious  negotiations  to 
turn  back  the  nuclear  arms  race  all  across 
the  broad.  Do  not  expect  rational  argument 
from  the  demonstrators. 

Aware  that  Euvaffk  has  little  role  in  shat>- 
ing  nuclear  policy  and  that  their  fate  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  American  government  that 
pursues  a  persistently  confrontational 
course,  many  young  Europeans  are  turning 
from  logic  to  emotion,  opting,  in  frustration, 
for  the  suicidal  policy  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

Though  European  protests  have  served  as 
forerunners  of  organized  protests  Just  get- 
ting under  way  in  America,  American  ex- 
pressions of  concern  have  so  far  been  re- 
markably responsible.  As  these  proceedings 
today  have  vividly  shown,  Americans  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  concerned  at  the  tn- 
sensitivlty  our  government  has  shown 
toward  the  nuclear  issue.  The  people  are 
waking  up.  Americans  are  famous  for 
common  sense  and,  though  Increasing  num- 
bers are  becoming  aware  of  the  slippery 
slope  down  which  we  are  sliding,  they  have 
avoided  the  irrational  excesses  manifested 
In  Europe.  I  know  no  American  who  would 
save  him  or  her  self  at  the  cost  of  freedom. 
Yet  let  us  not  be  too  complacent,  If  America 
does  not  soon  embark  on  a  serious  and  real- 
istic arms  reduction  negotiation,  and  If  our 
government  officials  continue  to  suggest,  by 
word  or  action,  that  nuclear  bombs  are  a  po- 
tential weapon  of  war.  the  national  outcry 
may  ultimately  take  a  more  strident  and 
less  responsible  form. 

That  Is  the  significance  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  Resolution.  It  gives  responsible  ex- 
pression to  our  imperative  need  to  clear  the 
air  of  a  deceptive  dialectical  fog.  It  rejects 
the  contention  that  we  dare  negotiate  only 
from  what  the  nuclear  pundits  call 
"strength"— which  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
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not  negotiating  at  all.  It  provides  a  sensible 
alternative  to  continuing  the  anns  race  to 
the  point  where  the  advent  of  increasingly 
complex  and  elaborate  new  weapons  sys- 
tems will  destory  the  possibility  of  verifica- 
tion and  thus  close  off  our  last  clear  chance 
for  effective  negotiation.  It  expresses  also 
our  need  to  break  free  from  the  deceptive 
tyranny  of  numbers  and  from  the  metaphy- 
sicians who  manipulate  those  numbers  and 
find  a  new  form  of  negotiation  through 
which  serious  progress  towards  arms  reduc- 
tion can  be  achieved. 

By  seeking  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  'achieve  a  mutual  and  veritable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  fur- 
ther deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles and  other  delivery  systems',  the 
United  SUtes  would  quickly  reesUblish  the 
confidence  of  Its  allies  now  •»  tragically 
waning.  Even  more  Important,  it  would  re- 
store the  faith  of  rational  men  and  women 
that  our  government  is  earnestly  striving  to 
save  mankind  from  its  own  self-destruction. 
But  though  a  freeze  is  an  essential  first 
step,  its  major  value  lies  in  providing  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  more  fundamental  process 
of  phased  nuclear  arms  reduction. 

Our  disappointing  experience  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  reductions  of  any  signifi- 
cance or  magnitude  cannot  be  achieved 
under  a  system  such  as  has  been  used  In  the 
SALT  negotiations.  Under  that  system  the 
negotiators  seek  vainly  to  establish  equlva 
lencies  of  weapons  systems— of  their  war- 
heads, throw  welghU  and  other  recondite 
attributes— that  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  equated.  In  such  an  effort,  each 
side  Is  the  victim  of  its  own  competing 
vested  tnteresU.  Each  of  the  American  serv- 
ices—the army,  the  navy,  the  air  force- 
fights  for  a  larger  part  of  the  turf— a  great- 
er share  in  the  design  and  management  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Each  pushes  hard  for  its 
own  weapons  system  with  the  support  of  its 
own  nuclear  metaphysicians  and  engages  in 
reciprocal  back-scratching  to  achieve  that 
end.  If  SALT  II  proved  anything,  it  was  that 
a  negotiation  seeking  to  satisfy  all  competi- 
tive InteresU  is  totally  unsulted  to  achieving 
affective  reductions.  After  American  nego- 
tiators have  accommodated  all  those  com- 
peting baronies  and  developed  a  negotiating 
position  complete  with  fall-backs,  they  will 
have  Jettisoned  all  possibility  of  serious 
progress  towards  arms  reduction. 

But  how  can  we  avoid  negotiating  from  a 
base  that  reflecU  the  collective  demands  of 
all  the  parties  Involved?  America  has  al- 
ready developed  and  successfully  demon- 
strated the  answer  In  our  trade  negotia- 
tions. We  must  stop  trying  to  measure 
system  against  system,  throw  weight  against 
throw  weight,  and  embark  on  a  series  of 
phased,  across-the-board  percentage  reduc- 
tions. Of  course,  that  will  upset  the  theora- 
ticlans;  such  a  procedure,  they  will  say, 
would  produce  serious  distortions  and  in- 
equalities. One  country  might  end  up  with 
more  weapons  than  another  In  one  or  more 
weapons  system.  But  even  in  a  negotiation 
based  on  across-the-board  percentage  reduc- 
tions, there  could  be  some  room  for  adjust- 
ing the  most  outrageous  dlaequlllbria.  In 
any  event,  that  should  not  prove  crucial. 
Each  side  already  possesses  such  a  massive 
amount  of  overkill  that  a  numerical  parity 
in  warheads  or  throw  weight  or  even  quali- 
tative ailvantage  loses  most  of  its  relevance. 
As  one  ^/Ise  man  recently  observed,  numbers 
of  nucl'jar  weapons  would  be  Important 
were  we  dealing  In  tens  but  they  have  little 
relevance  when  dealing  In  thousands. 

Today  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  only 
speeding  out  of  control  but  out  of  all  posst- 
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blllty  of  control.  One  hears  talk  in  Washing- 
ton circles  of  casting  overboard  the  few  no- 
table achievemenU  of  past  negotiations 
such  as  not  renewing  the  ABM  treaty  bar- 
ring antl-ballistlc  missiles.  Olven  the  mo- 
mentum of  technological  development, 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  pressure  to 
abolish  the  agreement  barring  weapons 
from  outer  space. 

It  is  already  late  In  the  day  but  we  can 
still  Interrupt  and  reverse  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons process.  Our  generation  may  be  the  last 
one  offered  the  chance  to  shackle  the  mon- 
ster that  could  destroy  us  all.  It  is  not  a 
chance  responsible  men  and  women  can  ne- 
glect. 

STAxmnrr  on  Prxxzk  Vduficatioii,  by  Dr. 

HniBERT  SCOVIIXI,  PORMKR  DtPUTY  DlRXC- 
TOR  OF  nut  CIA  FOR  ReSEARCH  (ScintcE 
AHD  Tkhmolooy).  March  22.  1982 
A  freeze  on  the  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment of  strategic  weapons  systems  can 
be  verified  so  that  we  can  be  confident  that 
any  violation  that  would  significantly  affect 
our  security  would  have  a  high  probability 
of  being  detected.  Satisfactory  verification 
does  not  require  that  any  violation,  no 
matter  how  Insignificant,  has  to  be  detected 
as  some  who  wish  to  foreclose  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  would  like  the  public  to  be- 
lieve. As  the  U.S.  INF  negotiator.  Paul  Nltze 
testified,  verification  capabilities  should  be 
tailored  to  the  security  significance  of  any 
violation. 

In  the  freeze  certain  elements  would  have 
a  better  probability  of  detection  than 
others.  For  example,  the  production  of  new 
missiles  is  harder  to  monitor  with  high  con- 
fidence than  their  testing  and  deployment, 
which  can  be  verified  quite  easily  by  nation- 
al technical  means  (intelligence).  Thus, 
some  uncertainty  In  production  can  be  cor- 
rected by  Information  on  the  other  two 
phases  of  the  weapons  cycle. 

Furthermore,  a  freeze  would  mean  a  stop 
to  all  activities  In  any  weapons  program  to 
be  Included  so  that  the  detection  of  even 
one  new  missile  or  aircraft  would  be  evi- 
dence of  a  violation.  This  simplifies  the  veri- 
fication over  that  required  for  monitoring  a 
celling.  Thus,  a  celling  on  deployed  cruise 
missiles  might  be  very  hard  to  monitor,  but 
a  total  ban  on  their  production  and  deploy- 
ment could  be  verified  with  high  confidence, 
because  the  detection  of  even  one  missile 
would  be  enough  to  prove  a  violation. 

For  both  a  halt  to  nuclear  warhead  test- 
ing and  fissionable  materials  production  for 
weapons  procediires  for  verification  have 
been  already  worked  out.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Teat  Ban  Treaty  negotiators  have 
agreed  on  verification  arrangements,  which 
Include  unmanned  seismic  stations  and  Invi- 
tations on-slght  Inspections.  Since  both  the 
US  and  USSR  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  kilograms  of  weapons  grade  fissionable 
material.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  clandes- 
tine production  that  could  significantly  add 
to  these  itockpiles  could  escape  detection  by 
our  Intelligence. 

Big  reductions  of  strategic  arms  can  also 
be  verified.  The  Standing  ConsulUtive  Com- 
mission after  SALT  I  agreed  on  ways  to 
monitor  by  national  technical  means  the  de- 
struction of  existing  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles. Procedures  were  also  worked  out  and 
tested  in  the  19«08  for  the  withdrawing  and 
transferring  to  peaceful  programs  fission- 
able material  form  existing  warheads  with- 
out compromising  weapons  design  Informa- 
tion. Of  course,  any  agreement  on  deep  re- 
ductions would  to  be  meaningful,  have  to  in- 
clude provisions  to  prevent  replacement  by 


new  weapons,  so  the  verification  would  have 
to  include  many  of  the  arrangements  for  a 
freeze. 

In  sum.  the  key  elements  of  any  freeze  or 
reduction  agreement  that  might  be  negoti- 
ated can  be  adequately  verified  without  a 
requirement  for  Intrusive  and  unacceptable 
procedures.  The  SALT  Treaties  have  al- 
ready set  precedenU  for  solving  many  of  the 
detailed  problems  that  might  arise. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  17. 
1982] 
EiraANCiMG  Oua  Security  With  ah  Arms 
Freeze 
(By  Jeffrey  D.  Porro) 
One  thing  is  now  clear  about  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze:  lu  political  Impact.  In  Cali- 
fornia, 500,000  signatures  have  been  collect- 
ed to  put  a  nuclear-freeze  Initiative  on  the 
ballot  in  November.  Resolutions  supporting 
a  freeze  have  been  passed  by  at  least  one 
house  in  the  state  legislatures  of  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Oregon.  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota.  Kansas  and  Maine.  A  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  139  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives has  Introduced  a  freeze  resolution 
In  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  Impact  has  come  In  the 
last  week,  when  first  the  secretary  of- state 
and  then  the  President  felt  compelled  to  re- 
spond to  the  nuclear-freeze  campaign. 

But  the  growing  popularity  of  the  move- 
ment does  not  in  itself  indicate  whether  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  would  be  good 
for  the  United  SUtes.  That  requires  a  closer 
look  at  what  the  nuclear  freeze  is  and  why 
it  is  being  criticized. 

The  various  versions  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
being  discussed  and  acted  on  around  the 
country  differ  somewhat  in  detail,  but  share 
the  same  basic  polnU:  The  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  halt  the  arms 
race  by  negotiating  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  This  freeze  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  lessening  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
and  reducing  nuclear  arsenals,  according  to 
freeze  proponenU. 

But  the  Administration  doesn't  think  the 
freeze  wlU  do  what  it  promises.  Last  week. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr. 
dismissed  the  proposal,  saying  that  a  freeze 
would  lock  the  United  SUtes  Into  a  1-6  Infe- 
riority in  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  On 
Monday,  President  Reagan  said  the  freeze, 
on  the  one  hand,  "doeant  go  far  enough": 
on  the  other  hand,  it  "legitimizes  a  position 
of  great  advantage  for  the  Soviet  Union." 

As  If  to  prove  the  point,  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  has  again  called  for  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  On 
Tuesday,  he  announced  a  halt  to  installa- 
tion of  Soviet  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe,  and  warned  of  retaliatory  steps  if 
the  United  SUtes  does  not  reciprocate.  His 
proposal  was  Immediately  rejected  by 
Reagan. 

The  Administration  fears  that  a  growing 
nuclear-freeze  movement.  In  the  United 
SUtes  would  gradually  rob  the  nation  of  the 
sUylng  power  needed  to  negotiate  a  mutual, 
comprehensive  and  balanced  reduction  of 
nuclear  armamenU.  It  also  fears  that  a 
snowballing  freeze  campaign  would  sap  the 
will  to  rebuild  American  armed  forces. 
Other  critics  charge  that  the  freeze  relies 
on  naive  trust  of  the  Soviets  and  smacks  of 
unilateral  disarmament. 

Some  of  the  charges  against  the  freeze  in- 
dicate that  the  critics  have  not  read  the  pro- 
posals. The  freeze  Is  not  unilateral.  It  calls 
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on  both  sides  to  stop.  It  does  not  rely  on 
faith  In  Soviet  good  intentions.  All  freeze 
resolutions  mention  verification.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  California  resolution  Includes 
the  words  "adequately  checked  and  veri- 
fied." The  freeze  does  not  rule  out  strategic 
arms  reductions,  which  the  Administration 
claims  will  form  the  basis  of  its  own  arms- 
control  proposals.  In  fact,  the  freeze  is 
tightly  linked  to  reductions.  It's  hard,  there- 
fore, to  see  what  the  President  meant  when 
he  said  the  freeze  proposal  "doesn't  go  far 
enough." 

What  about  the  6-1  Soviet  weapons  ad- 
vantage that  we  will  be  locked  Into,  accord- 
ing to  Halg?  First,  the  nuclear  balance  in 
Europe  Is  more  complex  than  Halg  has 
made  it  out  to  t>e.  More  Important,  Haig's 
comment  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
freeze  was  meant  only  to  apply  to  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  This  is  not  so.  The 
freeze  applies  to  the  toUl  arsenals  on  both 
sides.  Thus,  while  it  might  lock  in  certain 
Soviet  advantages  in  some  areas,  it  will  also 
lock  In  a  lot  of  U.S.  advantages  In  others. 

Despite  t>elng  misguided,  the  attacks  on 
the  freeze  from  the  President  and  others 
may  have  the  healthy  effect  of  drawing  na- 
tional-security considerations  more  directly 
Into  the  freeze  debate.  Up  to  now,  the  freeze 
proponents'  greatest  source  of  strength  has 
been  that  the  prop)osal  energized  those  who 
support  arms  control  and  disarmament.  The 
freeze  proponents  are  drawing  on  a  growing 
awareness  that  the  greatest  danger  we  face 
is  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  Wars  in  the 
past  have  begun  through  reckless  arms 
buildups,  misperceptions,  fears  of  attack 
and  failed  sUtesmanship.  These  factors 
remain  in  the  nuclear  age  with  infinitely 
more  terrible  consequences.  Thirty-five 
years  of  an  arms  race  have  brought  dramat- 
ic increases  In  the  numbers,  cost  and  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  the 
race  to  match  weapons  has  not  made  us 
more  secure.  To  prevent  war,  the  freeze  pro- 
ponents have  pointed  out.  we  must  stop,  ne- 
gotiate and  reduce  the  arsenal. 

But  if  the  freeze  campaign  is  to  expand  its 
appeal,  it  must  reach  out  to  those  who. 
while  concerned  about  the  dangers  of  nucle- 
ar war,  are  also  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
threat.  It  must  be  remembered  that  wars 
can  also  begin  when  one  side  Is  tempted  by 
the  other's  weakness  or  posture  of  appease- 
ment. Freeze  proponents,  therefore,  should 
not  be  shy  about  detailing  how  a  mutual 
freeze  would  strengthen  U.S.  security. 

For  example,  the  United  SUtes  currently 
leads  the  Soviet  Union  In  numbers  of  war- 
heads, 9,000  to  7,000.  Pentagon  projections 
show  that  the  Soviets  could  catch  up  and 
pass  us  In  the  19SOs.  A  freeze  would  mean 
that  they  can't.  The  Soviets  reportedly  are 
developing  a  new  bomber,  because  their  cur- 
rent bomber  force  is  small  and  antiquated. 
The  freeze  would  ensure  that  this  new 
bomlser  never  Joins  the  Soviet  fleet.  The  So- 
viets currently  have  75%  of  their  warheads 
based  on  ICBMs,  the  most  vtilnerable  leg  of 
their  triad.  A  freeze  would  ensure  that  this 
would  not  change.  (The  United  SUtes  has 
only  25%  of  Its  warheads  on  ICBMs.)  The 
freeze  would  prevent  the  deployment  of  the 
fifth  generation  of  Soviet  missiles  now 
under  development,  A  freeze  would  mean 
that  the  Soviets'  huge  new  Typhoon  subma- 
rine and  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles would  not  be  deployed.  Finally,  a  freeze 
would  prevent  the  Soviets  from  ever  testing 
or  deploying  a  depressed-trajectory  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missile  that  could 
knock  out  our  bombers  In  a  surprise  attack. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  SUtes  would  have 
to  give  up  Its  plans  for  Improvements,  too. 


But  a  freeze  at  present  levels  would  have 
more  real  benefits  for  our  security  than  a 
policy  of  arms  race  as  usual. 

The  nuclear  freeze,  then  Is  Important  and 
worthwhile.  But  is  it  realistic?  Eighteen 
months  ago,  I  would  not  have  thought  so. 
The  Reagan  national-security  team  Is 
stocked  with  men  who  have  made  their  ca- 
reers as  hard-line  opponents  of  arms  con- 
trol. Working  for  the  freeze  seemed  like 
shouting  at  the  deaf.  But  public  pressure 
has  a  way  of  getting  politicians'  attention, 
as  Reagan's  sUtements  about  the  freeze  al- 
ready show.  As  the  freeze  movement  grows, 
we  will  hear  less  from  the  Administration 
about  winning  a  nuclear  war  and  more 
about  arms  control.  As  for  the  Soviete,  they 
have  announced  their  willingness  to  ratify 
SALT  II  and  begin  new  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations. The  least  we  can  do  is  see  how  they 
will  react  to  a  freeze. 

In  short,  the  freeze  proposal  offers  us  a 
way  to  begin  negotiations  that  could  help 
decrease  the  chances  of  nuclear  war. 

(Jeffrey  D.  Porro  Is  the  executive  director 
of  the  Arms  Control  Assn.  in  Washington. 
The  views  expressed  here  are  his  own.) 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

17,  1982] 

Freeze  Talk 

With  all  the  talk  of  nuclear  freeze  in  the 
air,  Leonid  Brezhnev  would  be  less  than  the 
politician  he  Is  if  he  did  not  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  His  announcement  that  the 
USSR  has  stopped  deployment  of  the  SS-20 
missiles  in  European  Russia,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  no  doubt  Is  aimed  at  public  opin- 
ion in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
SUtes  where  a  grass-roots  antlnuclear 
movement  is  gathering  momentum.  In  prac- 
tical terms,  of  course,  the  move  has  little 
meaning.  The  Russians  have  already  de- 
ployed roughly  200  of  the  SS-20s  targeted 
on  Western  Europe,  giving  them  a  decided 
advantage.  That  they  should  now  feel  they 
have  enough  is  not  surprising. 

If  Mr.  Brezhnev's  announcement  is  a 
propaganda  ploy.  It  Is  at  least  better  to  hear 
world  leaders  talking  more  about  freezes 
and  reductions  than  nuclear  buildups  and 
wars.  President  Reagan,  t(x>,  has  gotten  into 
the  public  debate  to  score  his  own  points.  A 
total  nuclear  freeze,  he  told  an  audience  In 
Nashville,  "would  leave  us  and  our  allies  on 
very  thin  lee"- a  sUtement  many  arms  ex- 
perts slmUarly  would  take  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  He  would,  he  said,  go  on  negotiating 
for  deep  reductions  of  medium-range  nucle- 
ar missiles. 

The  question  is  whether  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  Mr.  Reagan  will  get  beyond  their  rhe- 
torical posturing  and  actually  do  something 
about  arms  control.  The  idea  of  an  overall 
freeze  is  far  from  a  woolly  on  given  the  fact 
that  the  United  SUtes  now  has  some  9,000 
nuclear  warheads  and  the  Soviet  Union 
7.000— enough  bombs  on  each  side  to  devas- 
Ute  the  world  many  times  over. 

However,  this  Is  not  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  practical  problems  which  the  President 
must  take  Into  consideration.  Verifying  an 
agreement  not  to  produce  nuclear  weapons, 
for  Instance,  would  require  so  many  Inspec- 
tors and  such  open  access  as  to  be  nigh  Im- 
possible. 

Stopping  production  of  weapons  already 
half  buUt,  such  as  the  Trident  submarines, 
would  mean  throwing  people  out  of  work 
and  disrupting  Industries.  Freezing  arms  at 
present  levels  might  leave  both  sides  feeling 
vulnerable  (the  Russians  because  they  have 
most  of  their  fire  power  in  heavy  land-based 
missiles  and  the  Americans  because  they  be- 


lieve their  land-based  missiles  are  Inad- 
equate) and  that  might  have  a  desUblllzlng 
effect.  Then  there  Is  the  issue  of  the  imbal- 
ance In  Europe,  which  even  If  It  Is  not  as 
great  as  the  US  claims  nonetheless  is  a 
problem. 

Yet,  as  a  goal  and  as  a  point  of  departure 
In  nuclear  arms  talks,  the  concept  of  an 
overall  freeze  has  merit.  It  is  certainly 
taking  off  with  the  public.  While  their  gov- 
ernment lets  the  nuclear  arms  race  run  on. 
Americans  are  waking  up  to  the  dangers  and 
senselessness  of  the  continuing  buildup  by 
both  sides.  And,  significantly,  the  politicians 
have  begun  to  shed  their  Inhibitions  on  the 
Issue  now  that  they  see  the  public  aroused. 
So  far  17  senators  and  122  representatives— 
one-sixth  of  the  Senate  and  almost  a  third 
of  the  House— have  signed  their  names  to  a 
congressional  resolution  calling  for  a 
"mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  delivery  sys- 
tems," 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  con- 
cept of  a  nuclear  arms  freeze,  this  growing 
public  movement  is  salutary  and  encourag- 
ing. If  nothing  else,  it  focuses  national  and 
world  attention  on  perhaps  the  most  peril- 
ous and  difficult  problem  of  our  times.  It 
will  have  its  political  value  as  the  President 
and  other  administration  leaders  find  them- 
selves under  Increasing  pressure  to  tackle 
strategic  as  well  as  theater  arms  reductions 
with  determination  and  vigor. 

The  people,  in  short,  are  right.  It  Is  time 
to  get  on  with  arms  control.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  Mr.  Reagan  would  do  well  to  heed  their 
voice. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  15,  1982] 
A  Welcome  Freeze 

Almost  suddenly,  a  new  political  move- 
ment is  blowing  in  the  wind  from  coast  to 
coast.  It's  called  the  "freeze"  movement.  It 
Is  aimed  at  persuading  the  Administration 
to  press  seriously  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  an  across-the-board  halt  In  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  addition- 
al nuclear  warheads,  as  a  prelude  to  negoti- 
ating major  reductions  on  both  sides. 

To  the  amazement  of  national  security 
specialists  and  others  who  have  labored  for 
years  with  little  notice  In  the  dusty  vine- 
yards of  arms  control,  the  freeze  campaign 
looks  as  If  It's  going  to  be  a  political  heavy- 
weight. A  few  months  ago  most  oljservers  of 
the  American  scene  would  have  said  that  a 
responsible,  credible,  politically  effective 
"peace  movement"  was  years  away. 

The  seriousness  of  the  freeze  proposal  is 
indicated  by  those  In  favor  of  it  at  this  early 
stage  in  the  campaign.  That  list  Includes  a 
roster  of  former  senior  officials  In  the  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  esUbllshments,  as 
well  as  18  senators  and  over  130  represenU- 
tlves. 

Another  Indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  proposal  was  the  Administration's  re- 
sponse when  the  bipartisan  Joint  resolution 
was  Introduced  In  Congress  on  Wednesday. 
The  reply  from  Secretary  of  SUte  Halg  was 
rapid  and  negative.  The  resolution's  spon- 
sors. Sens,  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  (R-Ore.), 
countered  with  an  acid  sUtement,  saying 
that  Halg  ""has  chosen  to  misrepresent  our 
Joint  resolution  and  then  use  misleading  fig- 
ures to  attack  his  caricature  of  our  resolu- 
tion." They  challenged  Halg  to  a  debate. 

Those  backing  the  freeze  proposal  Include 
these  unlikely  peaceniks:  E>aniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  William  Colby,  Qeorge  Ball, 
Warren    Christopher,    Harlan    (Heveland, 
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Clark  Clifford.  Townsend  Hoopes.  George 
Kennan,  Averill  Harrlman,  Thomas  Watson 
and  Stanley  Hoffman.  The  backers'  com- 
bined experience  in  dealing  with  defense 
Issues— and  specifically  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  European  security— totals  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

The  Reagan  Administration  contends  that 
it  knows  best  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
Kremlin.  The  collective  experience  of  the 
freeze  proponents  is  important  because  it 
lends  weight  to  their  argument  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  gone  seriously  off-course 
on  its  approach  to  defense  spending,  arms 
control  and  European  security. 

At  the  least,  the  freeze  proposal  has  sud- 
denly crystallized  Into  a  vehicle  for  In- 
formed debate  on  the  'rearm  America" 
plan.  Seasoned  experts  now  have  a  fonmi 
for  examining  Administration  allegations 
about  American  weakness  and  Soviet  superi- 
ority. As  the  freeze  becomes  a  nationwide 
political  issue,  public  attention  will  focus  on 
their  arguments.  The  freeze  is  a  fitting  re- 
sponse to  "rearm  America."  We  look  for- 
ward to  this  debate. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Olobe.  Mar.  12.  19821 

Blowing  Away  the  N-Cioud 

(By  Robert  Healy) 

Washimoton.- The  trouble  with  Washing- 
ton is  that  It  never  makes  things  easy  when 
it  can  make  them  complex.  That's  why  the 
nuclear-freeze  proposal  is  such  a  fresh 
breeze. 

It  is  based  on  a  few  simple  notions:  that 
both  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  have 
the  capacity  to  wipe  each  other  out  with 
their  respective  nuclear  weapons.  Thus, 
given  that  capacity,  or  what  the  nuclear 
theologians  call  "nuclear  equivalency,"  it  is 
time  for  both  sides  to  stop  building  more. 

That  has  never  been  easy  business.  Since 
the  time  that  John  Kennedy  recognized 
that  the  nuclear  competition  was  becoming 
intolerable  and  proposed  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  as  a  first  step  toward  correcting 
it,  the  nuclear  arms  buildup  has  been  one  of 
the  most  bitter  fights  In  Washington.  SALT 
1,  which  passed,  and  SALT  2,  which  would 
have  been  defeated  and  was  withdrawn, 
became  a  battle  between  "hardliners"  and 
"softliners,"  between  the  "patriotic"  and 
the  "unpatriotic,"  and  the  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  were  recruit- 
ed to  put  their  special  mark  on  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Now  Washington  seems  to  have  caught 
wind  of  the  fresh  breeze  that  is  blowing  In 
the  country.  In  town  meetings  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  iind  Massachusetts,  In  reso- 
lutions passed  in  the  legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas  and  New  York,  and  in  the  petitions 
signed  by  people  all  over  the  nation,  the 
word  has  been  sent  to  Washington: 
"Enough." 

Massachusetts'  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 
Rep.  Edward  Markey.  a  Democrat,  and  Rep. 
Silvio  Conte,  a  Republican,  are  the  principal 
sponsors,  along  with  Sen.  Iidark  Hatfield  (R- 
Ore. ),  of  a  proposal  to  freeze  the  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  arms  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kennedy  said  in  presenting  his  resolution 
In  the  Senate  that,  for  the  first  time  in  35 
years,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  are 
at  "approximate  parity'  in  nuclear 
strength.  Even  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  agree  to  what  it  calls  a  "rough  equiv- 
alency" in  the  arms  matchup.  Where  the 
Administration  parts  company  with  the 
freeze  group  is  In  its  contention  that,  if  the 
current  course  la  continued,  the  Soviets  will 


enjoy  a  nuclear  superiority  in  four  or  five 
years. 

In  his  book  "National  Defense,"  James 
Fallows:  writes.  "According  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  3  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles and  7  Poseidon  missiles  could  destroy 
73  percent  of  all  oil-refining  capacity  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  says  that  a  retaliatory 
strike  by  the  United  States  would  destroy  80 
percent  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

It  adds  that  under  "nongenerated"  condi- 
tions—that is,  if  American  forces  were  taken 
totally  by  surprise  and  had  no  chance  to  put 
more  bombers  on  the  alert  or  send  more 
submarines  to  sea— the  retaliatory  strike 
would  destroy:  80  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  steel-producing  capability,  about  80 
percent  of  aluminum,  titanium,  copper  and 
other  metal  production:  60  percent  of  the 
electric  power  generators:  70  percent  of  the 
plants  that  manufacture  generators  and 
other  electrical  equipment:  80  percent  of  oil 
refineries  and  30  percent  of  the  petroleum 
storage  areas:  60  percent  of  the  shipyards; 
70  percent  of  the  rubber  industry;  75  per- 
cent of  all  communications  systems;  and  so 
on  down  the  numbing  list." 

Fallows  writes  that  those  figures,  with 
which  the  CIA  agrees  are  challenged  by 
some  defense  experts.  But  he  points  out 
that  all  are  hypothetical  calculations.  "No 
one  would  know  unless  war  comes;  and  with- 
out knowing,  no  sane  leader  would  attack," 
says  Fallows. 

That  message  is  coming  home  to  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  nation.  The  nuclear  theolo- 
gians as  Fallows  calls  them,  might  be  very 
serious  and  respected  people,  but  in  assess- 
ing the  great  exchange  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States,  they  are  talking 
about  beliefs  rather  than  truths.  And  what 
has  become  evident  to  all  is  that  both  sides 
have  the  power  to  devastate  the  other  and 
that  the  degree  of  devastation  doesn't  really 
matter  much  to  the  people  in  the  street. 

What  matters  Is  not  building  any  more  ca- 
pacity for  self-deatniction  in  the  world. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8,  19811 
Dkkp  Ctm  n  A-Aiucs 
(By  Arthur  Macy  Cox) 

WASRiifOTon.— President  Reagan  has  as- 
serted several  times  that  he  wants  to  negoti- 
ate a  deep  cut  in  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
point  where  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States  threaten  each  other's  sur- 
vival. But  he  has  been  either  indulging  In 
political  rhetoric  or  has  been  receiving  very 
poor  advice  from  his  staff. 

This  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
chosen  to  talk  with  the  Rualans  about 
medium-range  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe 
as  a  first  step  In  nuclear  negotiations.  But 
these  weapons  caimot  be  limited  without 
controlling  American  and  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  Since  the  Administration 
opposes  the  SALT  II  treaty,  no  progress  can 
be  made  on  nuclear-weapons  reduction  In 
Europe  until  a  new  strategic  framework  has 
been  adopted. 

The  link  between  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation treaty  and  medium-range  weapons  In 
Europe  was  recognized  in  NATO's  communi- 
que of  Dec.  12.  1979.  It  said  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  'regards  arms 
control  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Alliance's 
effort  to  assure  the  undiminished  security 
of  its  member  states  and  to  make  the  strate- 
gic situation  between  East  and  West  more 
stable,  mor  predictable,  and  more  managea- 
ble. ...  In  this  regard  they  welcome  the 
contribution  which  the  Salt  II  treaty  makes 


towards  achieving  these  objectives.  .  .  . 
LimiUtions  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  long-range 
theater  nuclear  systems  should  be  negotiat- 
ed bilaterally  in  the  SALT  III  framework  in 
a  step-by-step  approach."  Clearly.  NATO 
expected  SALT  II  to  be  ratified.  The  Rus- 
sians subsequently  occupied  Afghanistan, 
and,  as  a  result,  SALT  II  lies  dormant  in  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  SALT  III  framework. 
Still,  the  Administration  is  pushing  ahead 
with  implemenUtlon  of  the  1979  NATO  de- 
cision, which,  unlike  SALT  II,  was  a  poorly 
conceived  policy. 

NATO  agreed  to  a  two-track  formula.  The 
first  called  for  the  deployment  in  Europe, 
starting  in  late  1983.  of  572  missiles  that 
would  be  wholly  owned  and  controlled  by 
America  and  could  strike  targets  in  the 
western  Soviet  Union.  The  second  called  for 
negotiations  to  see  whether  the  Russians 
would  cut  back  their  SS-20  missiles  and 
medium-range  bombers  known  as  the  Back- 
fire. 

The  weapons  selected  for  American  de- 
ployment are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  communique,  which  called  for  a 
more  "predictable  and  stable"  strategic  bal- 
ance: 464  of  the  weapons  to  be  deployed  in 
Europe  are  cruise  missiles,  which  are  so 
small  and  mobile  that  they  can  be  easily 
concealed  emd  whose  number  and  locations 
cannot  be  adequately  verified.  Adequate  ver- 
ification of  compliance  is  indispensable  to 
successful  nuclear-arms  control.  The  108 
Pershing  2  launchers,  all  to  be  deployed  in 
West  Oermany,  could  send  very  accurate 
ballistic  missiles  to  hit  Soviet  targets  in  five 
minutes.  Obviously  such  weapons  increase 
the  danger  of  Soviet  launch-on-waming. 
Both  systems  would  diminish  the  prospects 
for  controlling  and  reducing  nuclear  weap- 
ons through  negotiations. 

Since  Installation  of  American  missiles  vir- 
tually ensures  the  obliteration  of  E^irope  in 
war,  European  public  opinion  is  turning 
against  deployment.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  popular  resistance  could  be  disas- 
trous for  NATO's  cohesion  and  stability. 

The  communique  of  the  NATO  meeting  in 
Rome  in  May  illustrates  how  impractical  it 
is  to  separate  negotiations  on  medium-range 
missiles  from  those  on  strategic  missiles. 
NATO  rejected  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev's  offer  of 
a  moratorium  on  the  deployment  of 
medium-range  weapons  in  Europe  because 
Europe  includes  only  that  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  lies  west  of  the  Urals.  It  was  ob- 
served that  Moscow  could  continue  to 
deploy,  east  of  the  Urals,  SS-30's,  which  are 
capable  of  hitting  European  targets. 

All  of  this  points  to  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  controlling  nuclear 
weapons. 

Since  both  sides  are  now  essentially  equiv- 
alent, the  best  approach  would  be  to  stop 
building  and  to  cut  back  by  50  percent,  as 
Oeorge  Kennan  advocates,  all  arsenals  of 
strategic,  medium-range,  and  tactical  nucle- 
ar weafKjns— both  the  warheads  and  the  var- 
ious types  of  launchers.  A  50  percent  cut  in 
the  Soviet  SS-18  and  SS-19  launchers  and 
warheads  would  remove  the  threat  to  Amer- 
ica's Intercontlnental-balllstlc-misslle  force. 
It  would  mean  that  America  would  not  have 
to  build  and  deploy  the  MX.  the  Trident  II. 
the  Pershing  2's.  and  other  counterforce 
weapons— that  is,  weapons  that  "kill"  the 
adversary's  weapons.  A  50  percent  cut  com- 
bined with  a  total  ban  on  testing  nuclear 
weapons  would  reverse  the  nuclear-arms 
race.  The  world  would  be  more  secure, 
NATO  would  be  more  stable,  and  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  would  be  saved. 
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The  Russians  say  that  they  want  to  ex- 
plore a  deep-cut  agreement.  Let's  find  out. 

Arthur  Macy  Cox.  a  policy  consultant  to 
the  American  Committee  on  East-West 
Accord,  is  writing  a  book,  "Russian  Rou- 
lette—the Superpower  Game." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1982] 

The  Freeze  Has  Merit 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

John  Stuart  MU1  once  had  an  especially 
unkind  thing  to  say  about  conservatives.  It 
is  the  "law  of  their  existence,"  he  sniffed, 
that  makes  them  ""the  stupidest  party." 

That  was  120  years  ago,  but  recent  events 
prompt  a  melancholy  reflection  that  Mill 
had  a  point.  Throughout  Europe  and  in 
parts  of  the  Far  East,  demonstrations 
against  nuclear  arms  are  increasing.  Here  at 
home,  the  burghers  of  Vermont  are  passing 
resolutions.  A  week  or  so  ago.  Sens.  Edward 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and  Mark  Hat- 
field of  Oregon  won  national  attention  for 
their  resolution  urging  a  bilateral  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons. 

Where  are  my  brother  conservatives? 
What  are  they  doing  about  the  most  awe- 
somely Important  political  issue  in  the 
world?  Alas,  the  answer  is  not  much.  The 
perception  grows  that  Kennedy  and  Hat- 
field and  their  liberal  colleagues  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  perils  posed  by  nuclear 
war.  A  corollary  perception  grows  that  con- 
servatives don't  give  a  damn. 

Such  perceptions,  I  would  argue,  are 
wholly  unwarranted.  In  his  Nov.  19  speech 
to  the  National  Press  Club.  President 
Reagan  clearly  expressed  his  determination 
to  seek  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  nuclear  weapons.  He  spoke  movingly  of 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  all  people  to 
escape  from  the  shadow  of  a  mushroom 
cloud.  He  set  in  motion  Project  START,  an 
acronym  for  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks. 

But  three  months  have  passed,  and  talk  of 
START  has  Just  about  stopped.  Last  week, 
the  State  Department  threw  cold  water  on 
the  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution.  Their  pro- 
posed freeze  was  "Impractical." 

But  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  their  resolu- 
tion that  thoughtful  conservatives  could  not 
support.  "The  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurence  of  nuclear 
war  by  accident  or  design."  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  "The  nuclear  arms  race  is  dan- 
gerously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust 
that  would  be  humanity's  final  war."  Can 
anyone  deny  this?  "A  freeze  followed  by  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and 
other  delivery  systems  is  needed  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war."  Isn't  this  an  idea  worthy  of 
exploration? 

Of  course,  such  a  moratorium  merits  dis- 
cussion—and that  is  all  the  resolution  asks. 
It  urges  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  jointly  pursue  a  complete  halt 
to  the  arms  race;  that  the  two  nations 
"decide"  how  such  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  could  be  arranged;  and  that  proceed- 
ing from  such  a  freeze,  the  two  nations 
"should  pursue  major,  mutual  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and 
other  delivery  systems." 

The  element  of  a  "freeze"  is  a  new  ele- 
ment, though  the  device  of  a  truce  is  as  old 
as  warfare  Itself.  Otherwise,  unless  words 
have  lost  their  meaning,  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field liberals  are  proposing  exactly  what 
Reagan  proposed  in  November. 

Why  can't  conservatives  get  behind  an  in- 
creasingly popular  cause?  If  they  fail  to  rec- 
ognize this  swelling  demand,  and  to  identify 


with  it,  they  will  Justify  the  charge  that 
Mill  leveled  against  them  long  ago. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19.  1982) 
The  Freeze  Is  Not  a  Joke 

This  year  marks  a  third  of  a  century  of  an 
ever  more  irrational  superpower  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  the  time  has  certainly  come 
for  a  major  effort  to  halt  its  continuation. 
There  is  no  technical  reason  why  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  worthy  of  the  notion  of 
"freeze"  cannot  come  into  being. 

In  this  connection,  the  charge  by  R. 
James  Woolsey  [  "Nuclear  Freeze:  It's  Not 
That  Simple."  op-ed.  March  17]  that  a 
freeze  is  analogous  to  some  new  Idea 
sketched  on  the  back  of  a  napkin  betrays  Ig- 
norance of  the  freeze's  pedigree  and  struc- 
ture. 

The  freeze  has  been  proposed  every  six 
years  for  two  decades.  In  1964.  at  Geneva, 
President  Johnson  proposed  a  "verified 
freeze  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  ve- 
hicles." In  1970,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, by  a  vote  of  73  to  6,  calling  for  "an  im- 
mediate suspension  ...  of  the  future  deploy- 
ment of  all  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
strategic  weapons"  at  a  time  when,  we  now 
know,  the  director  of  the  arms  control 
agency.  Gerard  C.  Smith,  was  urging  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  consider  the  same  proposal  to 
"stop  where  we  are."  In  1976.  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  made  this  proposal. 

Now.  in  1982.  the  freeze  proposal  has  the 
sort  of  mass  grass-roots  support  that  has 
been  absolutely  necessary  for  successful 
arms  control.  Where  the  atmospheric  test 
ban  had  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ABM  treaty  had  the  "bombs  in  the  back 
yard"  dispute.  Those  who  "wince  as  they  see 
a  noble  instinct,  the  love  of  peace,  beginning 
to  be  diverted  into  those  full-page  adds  .  . .  " 
are  either  not  serious  about  arms  control  or 
have  forgotten  its  history.  It  is  as  if  their  as- 
pirations have  been  reduced,  by  habitua- 
tion, to  simply  managing  the  arms  race. 

The  main  obstacle  to  a  negotiated  freeze 
will  be  Just  this  kind  of  skepticism  about 
whether  a  freeze  is  thinkable  and  worth 
seeking.  But  the  ABM  treaty,  which  en- 
gaged some  of  us  in  10  years  of  quiet  and 
open  discussions  with  the  Russians,  long 
faced  even  greater  skepticism.  ("Technolo- 
gy" could  not  be  stopped,  the  ABM  was  "de- 
fensive." the  Russians  loved  "defense,"  and 
nothing  that  far-reaching  had  ever  hap- 
pened in  arms  control.)  The  SALT  II  treaty 
Is  far  more  complicated  in  its  provisions  and 
definitions  than  many  would  have  beUeved 
possible  some  years  before  its  conclusion. 
Not  least  important  in  estimating  what  Is 
feasible  today  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
intelligence  now  available  about  Soviet  ac- 
tivities through  technological  means,  and 
the  mutually  supporting  quality  of  carefully 
designed  control  methods  working  at  each 
level  of  arms  race  production,  deployment 
and  testing. 

The  second  obstacle,  and  the  more  serious 
one,  is  not  technical  at  all.  Many  arms  race 
participants  on  both  sides  prefer  the  arms- 
length  relationship  that  the  arms  race  em- 
bodies. Certainly,  in  the  United  States,  some 
fear  that  a  treaty  would  undermine  the 
Western  will  to  support  high  defense  budg- 
ets for  conventional  weapons;  would  tacitly 
establish  a  no-first-use-of-nuclear-weapons 
policy  that  they  believe  might  undermine 
the  credlbUlty  of  our  posture  in  EJurope  or 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  would  erode  the  read- 
iness of  our  population  to  support  interven- 
tion in  nations  where  some  feel  Intervention 
should  proceed.  ' 


But  common  sense  suggests  the  arms  race 
is  the  greater  and  more  permanent  danger, 
and  the  time  to  try  to  stop  it  is  certainly 
now.  With  the  Soviet  Union's  rise  to  parity, 
Moscow  is.  for  the  first  time,  in  a  position  to 
think  seriously  of  a  freeze.  With  the  Soviet 
capacity  to  build  more  and  more  strategic 
weapons,  we  certainly  have  an  incentive  not 
to  let  the  SALT  II  limits  be  breached. 

And  the  attitudes  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration are  making  all  of  us  nervous  and.  at 
the  same  time,  stoking  the  fires  of  mass 
popular  revolt  here  and  in  Europe.  [The  ad- 
ministration's strategic  evacuation  program 
in  particular  which  will  make  the  nation's 
citizenry  into  "evacuees"  and  "hosts  for 
evacuees"  is  bound  to  have  an  enormously 
educating  effect  on  each  and  every  citizen.) 

The  freeze  is  not,  of  course,  an  end  in 
itself  and  it  should  be  followed  by  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  carried  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  each  side  to 
eliminate  those  it  considers  most  vulnera- 
ble. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution  makes 
this  quite  expUclt.  ( "Proceeding  from  the 
freeze  .  .  .  [they]  should  pursue  major, 
mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  .  .  . 
through  annual  percentages  or  equally  ef- 
fective means  in  a  manner  that  enhances 
stability.")  It  is.  therefore,  startling  to  see 
the  freeze  treated  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  per- 
manent steady-state  affair  rather  than  a 
transition  to  a  process  of  reductions  and  sta- 
bilization. And  Just  as  there  can  be  no  mean- 
ingful freeze  without  subsequent  reductions, 
there  really  cannot  be  effective  reductions 
without  some  kind  of  freeze— as  was  quite 
clear  with  the  Vladivostok  agreement,  from 
whose  loopholes  the  cruise  missUe  sprang. 

So  those  who  oppose  the  freeze  are  really 
giving  up  on  reductions  as  well.  Why  don't 
they  say  so?  Why  do  they  say  the  freeze  will 
somehow  undermine  leverage  for  reduc- 
tions! In  fact,  the  desire  to  maintain  the 
agreed  freeze  and  to  make  it  work  will  be  a 
major  new  pressure  to  secure  reductions! 

"nie  only  substantive  complaints  made  by 
Woolsey  illustrate  how  hard  it  is  to  dimiss 
the  notion  of  a  freeze.  A  freeze  does  not  pre- 
vent the  one-for-one  relplacement  of  old 
submarines  by  new,  quieter  ones!  And  if,  in 
some  other  fashion,  anti-submarine  warfare 
or  air  defenses  on  either  side  caused  poten- 
tial problems  for  a  specific  freeze,  the  two 
sides  could,  should  and  would  agree  on  col- 
lateral measures  to  maintain  it. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  proposal,  now  the 
main  vehicle  for  a  freeze,  urges  the  two 
sides  to  begin  negotiations  on  "when  and 
how"  to  proceed  with  this  freeze  and  subse- 
quent reductions.  The  product  of  these  ne- 
gotiations would,  of  course,  have  to  be  rati- 
fied by  a  Senate  that  is  supervlgilant  in 
such  matters. 

Why.  then,  would  anyone  compare  such  a 
treaty  with  Reaganite  economic  theories 
and  why  should  this  enormously  serious 
matter  be  rejected  in  such  an  out-of-hand 
fashion?  True  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  propos- 
al is  distinguished,  in  Woolsey's  article, 
from  other  ("total")  versions  of  the  freeze. 
But  the  general  treatment  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  people  are  more  afraid  of  that 
arms  control  which  they  have  not  thought 
through  than  they  are  of  the  arms  race 
they  have  come  to  accept. 

If  the  effort  to  secure  a  freeze,  and  subse- 
quent reductions,  fails,  as  it  well  might, 
then  the  arms  race  wlU  either  explode  into  a 
totally  destructive  war  or,  in  time,  peter  out 
as  other  arms  races  have,  but  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  either  case,  the  next 
major  grass-roots  effort,  after  this  call  for  a 
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freeze,  will  not  be  so  hopeful  about  negoti- 
ated acreement«.  Like  the  British  youth 
today,  youns  American  activists  in  this  field 
will  be.  next  time,  for  unilateral  halts. 

Jeremy  J.  Stone  is  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  ScientlsU;  Herbert  P. 
Tork,  director  of  the  program  of  science, 
technology  and  public  affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Diego,  was  director 
of  defense  researcli  and  engineering  In  the 
Elsenhower  and  early  Kennedy  administra- 
tions. 

THI  U.S.  AKD  SOVIBI 

(By  Roger  Fisher) 

OK  iraOOTIATIllO— I 

Caiibridgc.  Mass.— President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr. 
have  placed  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  center 
of  our  foreign  policy,  but  they  are  still 
trying  to  formulate  that  policy.  Paced  with 
a  continuing  Soviet  arms  buildup,  the  mili- 
tary domination  of  Afghanistan,  a  potential 
invasion  of  Poland,  and  cruel  violations  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  this  Ad- 
ministration, like  its  predecessor,  wants  to 
do  something. 

Washington's  standard  reaction  is  to 
signal  displeasure  by  public  denunciations,  a 
boycott  of  the  Olympics,  a  grain  embargo, 
skirmishes  with  Soviet  surrogates  like  Libya 
and  Cuba,  and— all  too  often— restrictions 
on  communication.  We  not  only  hang  up 
the  phone,  we  cut  the  line.  We  have  had  no 
ambassador  in  Moscow  for  nine  months.  At 
every  level,  contacts  with  Soviet  officials 
have  been  preemptory  and  minimal. 

Two  basic  assumptions  underlie  the  policy 
of  reducing  communication  with  countries 
whose  actions  displease  us.  Both  are  wrong. 

1.  "Talking  ia  a  sign  oj  wtakriess.  " 

Those  who  favor  breaking  or  reducing  dip- 
lomatic relations  as  a  response  to  outra- 
geous conduct  suggest  that  talking  is  soft, 
that  It  implies  approval,  and  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  But  our  purpose  is 
not  simply  to  express  ourselves:  it  is  to 
affect  Soviet  behavior.  Toward  that  end. 
conununication  is  more  powerful  If  it  is  two- 
way,  precise,  and  continuous. 

If  we  are  to  change  Soviet  minds,  we  need 
to  iLnow  what  is  on  those  minds:  we  need  to 
listen.  Whatever  Soviet  officiids  may  try  to 
conceal,  the  more  extensive  our  discussions, 
the  more  we  can  listen  "between  the  lines." 
and  the  better  the  intelligence  we  can  glean. 

Actions  speak  loudly  but  without  words 
they  are  unguided  "missiles"- they  commu- 
nicate general  hostility  and  broad  threats. 
Such  threats  suggest  that  we  are  enemies 
no  matter  what  the  other  side  does,  thus 
eliminating  Incentive  for  change.  We  exert 
influence  most  effectively  when  the  other 
side  knows  exactly  what  is  expected,  why  it 
is  legitimate,  and  what  we  will  do  next. 
Those  conditions  are  hard  to  meet  without 
talking,  extensively  and  in  detail.  We  can  be 
Just  as  firm  in  a  meeting  as  elsewhere,  and  a 
great  deal  clearer. 

With  continuous  talks,  we  learn  more  and 
there  is  more  time  for  good  ideas  to  prevail. 
We  also  avoid  the  unfortunate  result  that  if 
stopping  talks  is  used  to  signal  disapproval, 
then  resuming  talks— as  we  recently  did 
over  wheat  sales— implies  that  Soviet  con- 
duct, as  in  Afghanistan,  is  not  so  bad  after 
aU. 

The  model  for  good  communication  is  not 
a  high-noon  confrontation  between  gun- 
sllngers  but  the  kind  of  intensive  talks  that 
produced  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests. 
Talking  with  the  Soviet  Union  conveys  no 
more  approval  of  its  conduct  than  would 
your  trying  to  persuade  a  killer  not  to  shoot 


your  daughter  suggests  approval  of  his  con- 
duct. The  only  question  is  whether  we 
should  deaden  our  hearing  and  muffle  our 
voice  as  a  way  to  be  more  persuasive. 

2.  "Lets  get  something  for  talking  with 
them." 

It  is  also  wrong  to  assume  that  we  should 
extract  a  concession  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  price  for  talking.  In  international  mat- 
ters, as  in  personal  ones,  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  try  to  buy  or  sell  a  relationship  in 
exchange  for  a  substantive  concession. 
Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  could 
no  more  buy  a  good  relationship  with  Hitler 
by  giving  him  a  piece  of  Czerhosiovakla 
than  a  father  can  buy  a  good  relationship 
with  his  son  by  giving  a  bicycle.  To  tell  the 
Soviet  Union  that  unless  it  gets  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan our  entire  relationship  is  in  trou- 
ble iff  to  imply  that  a  withdrawal  would 
somehow  resolve  fundamental  differences. 
Trying  to  bargain  a  relationship  against 
substance  Is  bad  for  the  relationship  and 
the  substance. 

A  good  relationship  doe.s  not  mean  agree- 
ment. Rather,  as  with  Canada  and  Israel.  It 
means  intensive  discussion  to  work  on  a  va- 
riety of  problems,  each  on  Its  respective 
merits.  Secretary  Haig's  recent  assertion 
that  "linkage  is  a  fact  of  life"  is  correct  in 
the  sense  that  conduct  in  one  area  may  shed 
light  on  another.  But  beyond  that,  linkage 
is  a  matter  of  choice.  And  whether  or  not  we 
choose  to  link  two  substantive  questions,  we 
can  and  should  disentangle  each  of  them 
from  the  procedural  goal  of  maintaining  sui 
effective  working  relationship. 

The  more  basic  our  disagreements,  the 
more  basic  it  is  to  our  national  interest  to 
deal  with  the  Russians  effectively.  Talking 
does  not  mean  inaction:  we  can  back  up 
words  with  deeds  when  appropriate.  Talking 
does  not  mean  weakness:  rather,  it  demon- 
strates the  strength  of  our  convictions.  Nor 
does  talking  mean  we  know  all  the  answers: 
It  simply  means  we  know  how  to  go  after 
them. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  good  foreign  policy 
is  to  deal  dally  and  in  depth  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  unending  series  of  differences 
between  us.  The  better  we  become  at  talk- 
ing out  thoae  differences,  the  leas  likely 
either  of  us  la  to  make  a  dangerous  mistake. 

OH  If»0OTIATIlf0— II 

Cahbkiooe,  Mass.— President  Reagan  Is 
dealing  with  the  defense  budget  as  though 
internationally,  as  well  as  domestically, 
what  is  important  is  how  much  we  spend, 
not  what  we  get. 

It  ia  true  that  our  nuclear  weapons  are  not 
intended  to  be  fired.  Unlike  the  days  of 
World  War  II.  we  cannot  expect  to  impose 
our  will  physically  upon  our  major  adver- 
sary as  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  on  Hit- 
ler's Germany.  We  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  influ- 
ence each  other.  It  is  also  true  that  one  can 
affect  one's  reputation  by  spending  a  lot  of 
money,  whether  on  pearl-handled  pistols  or 
multi-megaton  missiles.  But  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  it  is  crucial  that  we  recog- 
nize that  neither  a  bigger  bang  nor  a  bigger 
buck  equals  effective  negotiating  power. 

As  we  arm  to  exert  influence,  we  should 
understand  that  while  nuclear  weapons  do 
serve  the  vital  function  of  making  their  use 
by  others  terribly  risky,  they  do  not  en- 
hance our  general  negotiating  power,  nor  do 
they  protect  us  from  nuclear  blackmail. 

Some  assume  that  our  ability  to  influence 
Moscow  in  a  negotiation  depends  upon  the 
worst  threat  that  we  can  make.  This  is  not 
so.  In  any  negotiation,  our  effective  power 
depends  upon  the  beat  we  can  do  for  our- 


selves on  our  own.  not  on  the  worst  we  could 
do  to  the  other  side.  We  all  recognize  this 
truth  in  our  dally  lives:  For  example,  in 
seeking  a  Job,  it  is  better  to  have  another  at- 
tractive Job  offer  in  our  pocket  than  a  gun. 

We  thus  Increase  our  negotiating  power 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  acquiring  weapons 
that  we  would  want  to  use  in  various  contin- 
gencies, not  by  acquiring  weapons  that  we 
would  be  reluctant  to  use.  For  example,  our 
power  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
attempt  a  tank  attack  on  Western  Europe  is 
enhanced  not  by  acquiring  more  hydrogen 
bombs  but  by  developing  antitank  weapons 
that  are  "smarter"  and  mines  that  can  be 
more  rapidly  deployed. 

If  having  a  superior  power  to  destroy  gave 
one  the  power  to  persuade,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  been  dancing  to  our  tune  for  the 
last  30  years.  (Acquiring  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons before  resuming  arms-control  negotia- 
tions does  affect  those  particular  negotia- 
tions, but  negatively.  We  limit  our  options 
by  making  It  harder  to  agree  on  low  figures. 
At  a  meeting,  we  can  always  say  no:  by  not 
meeting  for  two  years,  we  have  deprived 
ourselves  of  opportunities  to  say  yes. ) 

The  major  case  for  an  enormous  strategic- 
weapons  buildup  rests  on  the  premise  that 
they  will  protect  us  against  a  Soviet  demand 
that  is  backed  up  with  a  nuclear  threat.  In 
the  simplest  scenario,  Soviet  leaders '  tell 
ours  to  let  them  do  something— "or  else." 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr. 
has  suggested  that  the  best  defense  against 
such  attempted  extortion  Is  the  ability  to 
Impose  more  devastation  than  the  Soviet 
Union  could,  and  the  reciprocal  threat  to  do 
so.  But  Just  as  a  large  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  provide  no  protection 
against  attempted  extortion  by  a  lone  ter- 
rorist, they  would  not  protect  us  from  at- 
tempted extortion  by  a  Soviet  leader  who 
might  be  equally  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
others.  The  outcome  of  such  attempted 
blackmail  is  not  determined  by  counting  p>o- 
tential  casualties:  The  numbers  are  all  but 
irrelevant.  In  such  an  exchange  of  unprinci- 
pled threats,  the  advantage  goes  to  the 
leader  who  is  least  concerned  with  human 
life,  is  more  ruthless,  has  more  dictatorial 
power  (and  Is  thus  able  to  make  and  reverse 
a  decision  easily  and  privately),  is  more  will- 
ing to  gamble  for  high  stakes,  is  less  vulner- 
able to  criticism  by  a  free  press,  and  has 
fewer  constituents  to  whom  he  must  later 
answer.  There  is  no  way  in  which  our  ac- 
quiring additional  nuclear  warheads  will 
nuike  It  a  wise  policy  for  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  try  to  compete  in  ruthlessness  with 
a  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  less  expensive,  less  risky,  and  more  ef- 
fective way  to  protect  America  from  extor- 
tion is  to  demonstrate,  as  President  Reagan 
did  with  the  air  traffic  controllers,  that  we 
do  not  yield  to  extortion,  period.  A  response 
Justified  not  by  principle  but  by  calculations 
that  the  Oovemment  could  hurt  the  con- 
trollers' families  more  than  the  controllers 
could  hurt  the  traveling  public  would  have 
been  less  effective,  not  more.  A  United 
States  refusal  to  listen  to  nuclear  blackmail 
is  far  more  credible  than  an  insistence  that 
we  are  more  willing  than  the  Soviet  Union 
to  kill  helpless  millions. 

The  international  situation  is  worse  than 
our  military  apparently  believes.  America 
can  buy  neither  security  nor  effective  politi- 
cal power  no  matter  how  much  we  spend  on 
nuclear  weapons. 

There  is.  however,  an  optimistic  side.  We 
can  save  a  lot  of  money  and  do  better  by  sit- 
ting down  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  get- 
ting to  work,  problem  by  problem. 
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Cambridge,  Mass.— Success  in  negotiation 
depends  upon  how  we  negotiate.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  work  out  with  the  Soviet  Union  a 
way  to  live  together  on  this  precarious 
globe.  We  want  to  clarify  existing  restraints 
and  develop  additional  ones:  because  it  is  in 
our  mutual  interest  to  respect  verifiable 
norms  of  conduct. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating is  critical.  To  increase  the  chance  of 
our  devising  wise  restraints  in  time  to  avoid 
disaster,  we  should  stop  bargaining  over  po- 
sitions as  though  haggling  over  the  price  of 
a  rug  and  use  a  method  more  likely  to  serve 
our  share  interests. 

The  traditional  mode  of  conducting  a  two- 
party  international  conference  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  SALT  process.  It  has  three 
key  features: 

Decide  first,  talk  later.  Each  side  unilater- 
ally develops  and  decides  upon  its  proposed 
solution  before  talking  with  the  other  side. 

Argue  about  positions.  Most  of  the  discus- 
sion among  negotiators  is  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining and  defending  one's  own  one-sided 
position  and  attacking  that  of  the  other 
side. 

Make  concessions  slowly.  As  time  goes  by, 
one  side  or  the  other  reluctantly  makes  a 
small  concession  to  keep  the  talks  from 
breaking  down. 

This  is  a  poor  method  of  negotiating.  It  is 
unlikely  to  produce  optimal  results,  since 
more  time  is  spent  arguing  over  extreme  po- 
sitions than  in  trying  to  develop  a  creative 
solution  somewhere  in  the  middle.  It  also 
tends  to  be  extremely  Inefficient. 

The  United  States  is  devoting  a  full  year 
to  producing  preliminary  agreement  among 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  SUte  Department, 
Arms  Control  Agency  and  White  House  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  allies,  merely  on  an  opening 
position— which  everyone  knows  has  no 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Over  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  will 
have  U)  get  similar  agreement  on  each  of 
many  concessions  for  this  maximum  posi- 
tion. Each  such  decision  will  be  time-con- 
suming and  politically  costly  as  we  cajole 
one  ally  or  one  branch  of  the  military  to 
give  up  some  special  point.  During  the 
entire  process  there  is  an  incentive  for  ev- 
eryone to  be  stubborn,  hoping  that  someone 
else  will  yield  first.  The  contest  of  will  that 
this  process  involves  can  be  expected  to  ex- 
acerbate relations  among  our  allies  as  well 
as  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  what  is 
happening  now. 

Fortunately,  the  bazaar  approach  is  not 
the  only  way  to  seek  agreement.  A  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  approach  to  negotia- 
tions is  based  on  the  principle  of  talking 
first  and  deciding  later. 

Talk  about  interest*.  Without  taking  a  po- 
sition, we  should  start  talking  about  any- 
thing of  interest  to  either  side.  Since  any 
norm  we  might  later  agree  upon  must  be  In 
the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  we  should  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  Soviet  need  and  wants,  and 
we  should  make  sure  that  Moscow  is  equally 
clear  about  ours.  We  should  ignore  any  de- 
clared position  except  as  evidence  of  some 
underlying  interest. 

Oenerate  options.  A  major  aim  is  to 
invent,  without  commitment,  different  ways 
of  possibly  reconciling  conflicting  interests. 
We  should  try  to  devise  clear  norms  of  be- 
havior, both  for  weapons  and  for  military- 
political  activity,  that  are  in  the  interest  of 
each  country  to  respect  so  long  as  the  other 
la  doing  so  and  each  can  verify  compliance. 


Decide  later.  With  a  good  understanding 
of  each  other's  interests,  with  multiple  op- 
tions that  have  been  designed  to  meet  them, 
and  with  the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  a 
guide,  there  is  an  optimal  chance  that  nego- 
tiators can  produce  recommendations  for  of- 
ficial decision. 

If  that  is  possible,  an  actual  conunltment 
becomes  less  important.  The  provisions  of 
SALT  I  have  expired  and  those  of  SALT  II 
have  never  corns  into  effect:  yet,  except  for 
the  dismantling  provisions,  both  Govern- 
ments are  respecting  those  terms.  E^fen  non- 
binding  norms  can  establish  a  modus  Vi- 
vendi. As  with  an  unmarried  couple  sharing 
an  apartment,  it  may  be  easier  for  both 
countries  to  live  together  than  to  enter  into 
major  commitments. 

This  approach  to  negotiation  tends  to 
produce  better  outcomes  since  Joint  time  is 
spent  understanding  and  meeting  the  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned.  It  is  likely  to  be  more 
efficient,  since  it  greatly  reduces  the 
number  of  decisions  that  must  be  made  and 
then  unmade.  By  reducing  the  contest  of 
will.  It  tends  to  mend  rather  than  exacer- 
bate relations. 

It  is  no  magic  formula.  Like  any  negotia- 
tion strategy,  it  requires  skill,  hard  work, 
and  the  will  to  say  no.  since  at  any  given 
time  disagreement  may  be  better  than  what 
Is  on  the  table. 

But  the  process  should  help,  in  Averell 
Harriman's  phrase,  to  "turn  adversarial  bat- 
tling into  hard-headed  problem-solving." 
And  that  is  what  negotiation  is  all  about. 

Roger  Fisher,  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
University,  is  author,  with  William  Ury,  of 
'Getting  to  YES:  Negotiating  Agreement 
Without  Giving  In." 

general  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, on  the  subject  of  the  special 
orders  today  dealing  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  In  today's  spe- 
cial order  on  nuclear  arms  control.  At 
the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Lxach)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  for  leadership  In  bringing 
this  crucial  Issue  to  the  House  floor 
for  disctisslon. 

Mr,  Spetiker,  the  growing  controver- 
sy In  recent  weeks  over  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Reagan  administration's 
arms  control  policy  has  led  to  an  un- 
fortimate  polarization  of  views  both 
here  and  abroad.  That  debate  has 
served  only  to  imdermlne  U.S.  arms 
control  negotiators  and  to  blimt  mo- 
mentum for  the  kind  of  mutual  and 
verifiable  agreements  we  all  want  and 
need. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  expressed  growing  concern  about 
this  polarization  and  have  attempted 
to  Influence  U.S.  policy  In  a  positive, 
constructive   manner.    One   such    at- 


tempt Is  House  Joint  Resolution  433, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  which 
would  freeze  further  U.S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  production  subject  to 
adequate  verification. 

While  I  commend  the  Members  who 
favor  this  approach  for  their  serious 
Intentions,  the  principal  problem  with 
the  freeze  proposal  is  that  it  locks  U.S. 
arms  control  negotiators  into  one  bar- 
gaining position.  The  necessary  trade- 
offs between  differing  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  force  structures  at  both 
the  theater  and  strategic  levels  render 
such  an  approach  imrealistic.  Further- 
more, as  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  has  pointed  out,  key 
weapons  systems  development  and 
their  relationship  to  arms  control  re- 
straints Is  too  dynamic  to  be  frozen  In 
place.  Bargaining  without  adversary 
over  what  and  how  to  reduce  is  best 
done  at  the  negotiating  table,  not 
through  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  often-heard 
argument  from  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  a  U.S.  military  buildup  is 
necessary  before  strategic  arms  con- 
trol can  be  seriously  pursued  does  not 
adequately  address  the  question  of 
what  types  of  agreements  the  United 
States  should  pursue.  The  key  to  a 
sound  arms  control  policy  is  to  build 
on  the  constraints  of  the  present  while 
seeking  fiulher  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

What  we  have  here  In  effect  Is  a  gap 
between  administration  critics  who 
have  called  for  a  freeze  on  further  nu- 
clear weapons  production  and  the  ad- 
ministration's position  that  a  U.S. 
military  buildup  is  necessary  as  a  way 
of  forcing  the  Soviets  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  In  an  attempt  to  bridge  that 
difference,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  443,  which  calls  for 
an  Immediate  beginning  of  the 
START  talks. 

The  resolution  reflects  a  realistic 
effort  to  develop  an  overarching  na- 
tional security  framework  that  Inte- 
grates strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
arms  control  efforts  while  preserving 
needed  nuclear  modernization  efforts. 
Such  an  approach  enhances  the  pros- 
pects for  a  genuine  and  verifiable  re- 
duction In  the  present  nuclear  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  superpowers.  It  em- 
bodies the  following  basic  Ingredients 
of  a  soimd  arms  control  and  national 
sectirlty  policy: 

Continued  Soviet  and  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols as  embodied  In  SALT  I,  SALT  II, 
and  the  ABM  Treaty; 

An  Immediate  beginning  of  the 
START  talks; 

An  end  to  the  costly  and  destabiliz- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  through  actual 
reductions  as  opposed  to  a  nuclear 
freeze  In  a  mutual  and  verifiable  way: 
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The  continuation  of  the  INP  talks  In 
Geneva  and  the  eventual  merging  of 
those  talks  Into  START; 

An  opportunity  to  Implement  those 
U.S.  nuclear  modernization  efforts 
that  enhance  the  prospects  for  nuclear 
arms  reductions  while  discouraging 
trends  toward  new  and  destabilizing 
weapons: 

Greater  compliance  with  the  Nucle- 
ar Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  which 
calls  for  nuclear  weapons  states  to 
cease  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  disarmament  in 
return  for  the  nuclear  nonweapons 
states'  commitment  to  forego  nuclear 
arms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend  soon  to  re- 
Introduce  House  Joint  Resolution  443 
with  cosponsors.  Thirty  Members  have 
already  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  reso- 
lution when  it  is  reintroduced.  House 
Joint  Resolution  443  and  other  con- 
gresslonally  sponsored  efforts  will  also 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  which  is  con- 
ducting a  series  of  six  hearings  on  nu- 
clear arms  control.  I  include  a  copy  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  443  the  list  of 
cosponsors,  a  recent  article  on  nuclear 
arms  control  by  former  Secretary 
Brown  in  the  Record,  and  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  March  21, 
1982,  entitled  "The  Answer  to  Freeze 
Is  SALT"  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Progress  in  achieving  effective  arms 
control  agreements  has  never  been 
more  important  to  the  survival  of 
mankind.  Therefore,  I  Invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  effort. 
H.J.  Res.  443 

Whereu  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  Is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

Whereas  the  Increasing  stoclcpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  strengthened  international 
peace  and  security  but  in  fact  enhance  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction: 

Whereas  F»resldent  Reagan,  on  November 
18,  1981.  sUted  that  the  United  States  "will 
seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms",  and  Congress  has  also  urged 
the  President  to  seek  reductions  in  strategic 
arms: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  already 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  Geneva  a 
treaty  embodying  dramatic  reductions  in 
nuclear  forces:  and 

Whereas  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  delivery  systems  are  essential  to 
reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it. 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatir^ea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  immedi- 
ately begin  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  (START)  and  that  those  talks  should 
have  the  following  objectives: 

( 1 )  Preserving  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols on  current  nuclear  weapons  and  nucle- 
ar delivery  systems  while  pursuing  sutMtan- 
tlal.  equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions 
through  numerical  ceilings,  annual  percent- 
ages, or  any  other  equally  effective  and  veri- 


fiable means  of  strengthening  strategic  sta- 
bility. 

(2)  Seeking  every  possible  means  to  avoid 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  new  and  de- 
stabllzlng  nuclear  weapons  which  compli- 
cate further  progress  in  preserving  deter- 
rence and  encouraging  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

(3)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva  on  land-based  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  into  the  START  negotia- 
tions. 

List  or  Cosponsors  pok  H.J.  Res.  443 
Prank  Annunzlo  (D-Ill.).  Michael  Barnes 
(D-Md.).  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Pla.).  David 
R.  Bowen  (D-Mlss.).  Larry  DeNardls  (R- 
Corm.).  John  N.  Erlenbom  (R-Ill.).  John  G. 
Pary  (D-IU.).  Mllllcent  Penwlck  (R^N-J.), 
Harold  E.  Pord  (D-Tenn.).  Edwin  B.  Por- 
sythe  (R-N.J.).  Bill  Prenzel  (R-Mlnn.).  Ben- 
jamin A.  GUman  (R-N.Y.).  William  P.  Good- 
ling  (R-Pa.).  Cecil  Heftel  (D- Hawaii).  Prank 
Horton  (R-N.Y),  Tom  Lantos  (D-CaUf.). 
John  LeBoutllller  (R-N.Y.).  Norman  P.  Lent 
(R-N.Y.).  Bill  Lowery  (R-Callf.).  George 
Miller  (D-Callf.).  Austin  J.  Murphy  (D-Pa.). 
Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.),  Melvln  Price  (D- 
ni.).  Nick  Joe  RahaU  II  (D-W.  Va.),  Preder- 
Ick  W.  Richmond  (D-N.Y.),  Martin  OUv 
Sabo  (D-Minn.),  Olympla  J.  Snowe  (R- 
Malne),  Monis  K.  UdaU  (D-Ariz.),  Ted 
Weiss  (D-N.Y.),  and  Ous  Yatron  (D-Pa.). 

A  NUCLKAR  PRDCZR?  No.  It'S  A  DiVKRSIOR 

F^OM  THX  Main  Evxnt 
(By  Harold  Brown) 

Renewed  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  nuclear  arms  balance  and  nuclear  arms 
control  by  the  resolution  Introduced  by 
Sens.  Kennedy  and  Hatfield,  along  with  15 
senators  and  over  100  House  colleagues.  It 
calls  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  as  an  immediate  strategic 
arms  control  objective.  It  urges  that  they 
then  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles  and  other  delivery 
systems.  This  Is  to  be  followed  by  major, 
mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  In  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems in  a  manner  that  enhances  stability. 

As  objectives  these  are  laudable.  The  pro- 
posal itself  derives  from  very  legitimate  con- 
cerns. As  written,  it  contains  suitable  refer- 
ences to  mutuality,  verlflabUlty  and  stabili- 
ty. But  the  effect  of  introducing  It  Is  almost 
entirely  symbolic.  A  congressional  endorse- 
ment would  carry  some  major  risks.  Its 
effect  is  to  put  pressure  on  the  United 
States,  but  not  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  displace  or  draw  attention  away  from 
more  specific  and  effective  arms  control  pro- 
posals and  from  actions  needed  to  stabilize 
the  strategic  balance.  Inevitably,  the  Idea  of 
a  freeze  wUl  crowd  out  the  fine  print. 

The  concerns  that  prompt  the  resolution 
Indeed  call  for  Immediate  attention.  One  is  a 
growing  fear  that  a  nuclear  war  might  actu- 
ally take  place.  There  Is  no  question  that 
such  a  war,  fought  with  nuclear  arsenals 
frozen  at  their  present  levels,  would  be  an 
unparalleled  and  unimaginable  catastrophe. 
Europeans  (including  the  middle-aged,  the 
middle-class  and  the  conservatives,  as  well 
as  the  usual  demonstrators  have  been  moti- 
vated In  part  from  a  sense  that  whether  nu- 
clear war  occurs  In  Europe  is  out  of  the 
hands  of  European  governments  as  well  as 
citizens,  and  depends  principally  on  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ameri- 
cana, who  lately  displayed  their  ability  to 


change  government  direction  on  foreign  and 
military  policy,  have  come  somewhat  more 
slowly  to  a  realization  that  they  may  not 
feel  safe  about  the  direction  in  which  they 
have  changed  It.  The  strategic  arms  compe- 
tition continues,  a  reminder  of  a  possibility 
of  nuclear  war.  Pears  mount  that,  unlimited 
and  unreversed,  strategic  arms  competition 
will  make  nuclear  war  more  likely.  It  is  less 
well  understood  that  stopping  the  competi- 
tion at  Its  present  level  will  not  by  Itself 
reduce  either  the  likelihood  or  the  lethality 
of  nuclear  war.  But  the  absence  of  limita- 
tions on  the  competition  may  raise  the 
probability  of  nuclear  war  by  inducing  or  in- 
creasing instabilities,  or  by  contributing  to  a 
psychology  of  enmity  between  the  super- 
powers, whose  relations  are  already  worse 
than  they  have  been  since  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  at  least. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  perception  that  the 
administration  has  failed  to  take  nuclear 
arms  limitation  and  reduction  seriously  as 
important  components  of  national  security 
policy.  An  example  Is  its  opposition  to  SALT 
II  during  the  1980  campaign.  Joined  in  then 
and  now  by  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
freeze.  The  unforthcoming  way  in  which  it 
has  backed  Into  an  admission  of  tacit 
mutual  observance  of  the  SALT  II  limits 
heightens  that  perception.  So  does  the  fail- 
ure to  resume  strategic  arms  negotiations; 
statements  Implying  that  martial  law  in 
Poland  must  be  lifted  as  a  condition  of  such 
negotiations  will  produce  neither  result. 
Concerns  about  administration  attitudes 
have  been  amplified  by  frequent  loose  talk 
about  how  feasible  or  even  easy  It  might  be 
to  limit  nuclear  war,  and  discussions  al>out 
the  survivability  or  even  winabillty  of  an  all- 
out  thermonuclear  conflict,  by  several 
senior  officials. 

The  administration  was  forced  to  resume 
negotiations  on  limitation  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  at  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  when  not  only  nuclear 
modernization  but  the  alliance  itself  was  en- 
dangered by  European  perceptions  of  U.S. 
intransigence.  President  Reagan  rescued  the 
situation  by  forceful  and  effective  presenta- 
tion of  a  position  ("zero-option")  that  could 
well  get  the  alliance  into  trouble  later,  but 
Is  a  reasonable  and  fair  approach.  Negotia- 
tions seem  stalled,  but  they  have  staved  off, 
for  a  time,  political  disaster  in  the  alliance. 

As  to  a  freeze  itself,  some  argue  that  it 
would  be  very  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States,  even  If  Immediately  and  fully 
Implemented  and  completely  verified.  The 
United  States,  they  claim.  Is  now  Inferior  in 
nuclear  weapons,  and  needs  to  catch  up. 
Such  arguments  are  not  persuasive.  It  is 
true  that  the  alliance  remains  behind  in  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces  in  Europe 
(though  not  in  shorter-range  tactical  nucle- 
ar weapons),  and  the  Soviets  could  destroy 
the  bulk  of  our  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  in  hardened  silos  by  an  ICBM 
attack  of  their  own.  while  we  have  no  corre- 
sponding capability.  It  is  also  true  that  an 
Immediate  freeze  would  abort  U.S.  strategic 
programs  that  would  otherwise,  over  the 
next  five  years,  probably  produce  a  relative 
gain  In  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  relative  to 
those  projected  for  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  United  States  Is  ahead  In  numbers  of 
strategic  warheads.  In  the  overall  capabili- 
ties of  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  the 
missiles  that  they  launch,  and  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  heavy  strategic  bombers.  Stra- 
tegic parity  is  a  band,  not  a  point,  and 
though  our  position  in  that  t>and  is  relative- 
ly worse  off  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  we  remain 
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In  that  band.  Attempts  to  improve  its  posi- 
tion in  the  relative  balance  Is  a  legitimate 
objective  of  each  side.  But  these  attempts 
are  also  a  principal  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  agreements  that  help  advance  the 
prospects  of  peace  and  the  security  of  both 
sides,  which  is  a  more  important  goal. 

But  does  the  freeze  proposal  help  that 
goal?  In  the  first  place.  It  should  l>e  noted 
that  its  language  Is  not  that  of  an  agree- 
ment—It Is  more  nearly  a  set  of  principles. 
Second,  though  it  mentions  stability  as  a 
goal.  It  does  not  specifically  address  the  sta- 
bility of  a  strategic  balance  through  the  sur- 
vivability and  diversity  of  forces.  Uncon- 
strained development  and  deployment  of 
new  strategic  systems,  can  either  enhance 
or  degrade  the  stability  of  the  balance:  in 
the  past,  it  has  had  each  effect  at  various 
times.  Agreements  on  strategic  arms  should 
Improve,  and  have  improved,  stability.  The 
arms  control  imperative  is  to  reopen  strate- 
gic arms  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ongoing 
tallis  on  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
should  proceed  in  a  SALT  context,  even 
though  separately.  We  need  also  to  make  a 
start  on  discussions  on  limitations  of  short- 
range  tactical  nuclear  forces.  At  the  same 
time,  to  the  extent  that  we  hope  to  rely  less 
on  nuclear  forces,  the  alliance  needs  both  to 
Improve  its  conventional  forces  and  to 
attend  to  Its  political  disarray. 

The  freeze  proposal  is  not  likely  to  help 
accomplish  any  of  these  goals.  If  one  of  its 
goals  is  stability.  It  also  raises  the  question 
of  completeness.  Por  example,  what  about 
anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW),  an  arena  in 
which,  incidentally,  the  United  SUtes  has 
an  advantage?  If  a  freeze  is  to  keep  U.S. 
ICBMs  vulnerable,  will  the  Soviet  Union  be 
free  to  pursue  (nonnuclear)  ASW  technolo- 
gy, in  an  attempt  to  make  our  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  vulnerable  as  well? 

Soviet  acceptance  in  principle  of  such  a 
congressional  reduction  could  well  derail  an 
administration  strategic  weapons  modern- 
ization program  whose  support  is  already 
shaky  (and,  for  some  of  Its  parts,  with  good 
reason),  leaving  nothing  coherent  in  its 
place,  while  the  Soviets  could  continue  their 
own  programs  even  while  announcing  ac- 
ceptance in  principle  of  the  freeze.  Or,  as 
President  Brezhnev  did  on  March  16,  they 
can  unilaterally  announce  a  freeze  in 
Europe-based  intermediate-range  nuclear 
systems  where  they  tu-e  ahead.  Such  a 
course  of  events  could  well  also  provide  the 
allies  with  even  more  reasons  to  postpone 
(and  thus  to  kill)  modernization  of  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces  on  the  NATO 
side  with  no  corresponding  Soviet  conces- 
sions. Hatfield's  statement  in  support  of  the 
resolution  might  be  interpreted  as  indicat- 
ing support  for  a  unilateral  U.S.  moratori- 
um. The  resolution  itself  Is  clear,  on  calling 
for  mutual  and  verifiable  action  after  nego- 
tiation by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  it  also  speaks  of  unilateral  re- 
straint on  destabllzing  systems.  Practically 
every  U.S.  strategic  system  ever  develojied 
has  been  characterized  by  one  or  another 
critic  as  falling  into  that  category. 

The  freeze  resolution's  sponsors  have 
worked  hard  to  make  it  a  reasonable  one. 
Though  Its  provisions  are  no  solution  to  the 
problems  of  preventing  nuclear  warfare 
(which  has  to  be  approached  by  stable  de- 
terrence and  disarmament),  debate  on  it 
could  provide  a  push  toward  the  specific  ac- 
tions needed  both  in  mlliltary  programs  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament  as  two  of  the 
many  elements  of  a  national  security  policy. 
But  passage  would  probably,  and  unfortu- 


nately, divert  attention  from  and  erode 
unity  behind  more  important  steps.  These 
include  a  U.S.  position  (still  undecided  14 
months  into  the  new  administration)  on 
strategic  arms  limitation  and  reduction,  and 
such  promising  new  Initiatives  as  Sen. 
Hart's  proposal  for  further  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  nuclear  weapons— through, 
for  example,  stronger  measures  to  prevent 
accident  or  miscalculation,  as  through  the 
reduction  of  vulnerablity  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tory forces  to  preemptive  attack. 

A  debate  of  the  freeze  can  thus  be  useful 
in  educating  the  public,  in  pushing  the  ad- 
ministration toward  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions on  limiting  and  reducing  strategic 
arms,  and  in  initiating  a  drive  for  negotia- 
tions on  preventing  nuclear  war  at  whatever 
level  of  nuclear  armament  exists.  But  the 
freeze  proposal  Is  no  substitute  for.  and  I 
fear  it  will  detract  from,  those  other  specific 
negotiations  and  steps.  And  it  is  no  substi- 
tute for  U.S.  and  allied  military  strength, 
nuclear  and  conventional. 


The  Answer  to  Freeze  Is  SALT 

As  spring  arrives,  the  talk  is  of  freeze. 
Leonid  Brezhnev  proposes  a  nuclear  freeze 
for  all  Europe.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hat- 
field, leading  150  members  of  Congress, 
would  have  the  freeze  cover  the  world.  They 
are  all  responding  to  the  millions  of  people 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  who 
wonder  why  the  competition  to  build  nucle- 
ar arms,  threatening  life  everywhere, 
cannot  simply  stop.  The  freeze  is  a  simplis- 
tic diplomatic  formula  to  rally  or  appease 
that  sentiment.  But  it  is  neither  simple  nor 
Innocent. 

The  Soviet  freeze  is  cleverly  designed  to 
manipulate  opinion  in  West  Germany. 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  left-wing  critics  hope 
to  commit  his  Social  Democratic  party  next 
month  to  a  one-sided  nuclear  arms  "morato- 
rium." It  would  let  stand  the  Soviet  missiles 
aimed  at  Western  Europe  but  suspend  the 
plan  to  deploy  comparable  American  weap- 
ons in  Europe  for  as  long  as  negotiations  to 
limit  them  can  be  made  to  drag  on  in 
Geneva.  This  would  freeze  a  300-to-O  Soviet 
advantage  In  modem  medium-range  mis- 
siles. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  plan  is  more  so- 
phisticated but  no  less  flawed.  It  calls  for 
two  stages  of  negotiation.  The  first  would 
look  toward  a  verifiable  halt  on  testing,  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  all  nuclear  weapons. 
Special  emphasis  would  be  given  to  "desta- 
bilizing" weapons,  presumably  the  big 
multlwarhead  Soviet  missiles  that  might 
take  out  American  land  missiles  in  a  first 
strike.  The  second  stage  of  talks  would  aim 
for  verifiable  reductions  of  arsenals. 

The  main  trouble  with  this  approach  Is 
the  fear  for  the  vulnerablltly  of  American 
land-based  missiles.  A  freeze  would  perpet- 
uate the  vulnerabUlty  by  preventing  deploy- 
ment of  more  secure  weapons.  There  Is  also 
no  way  to  verify  a  ban  on  missile  production 
without  the  intrusive  on-site  inspection  that 
Moscow  has  always  rejected.  Nor  is  there 
any  known  way  to  locate  concealed  stocks  of 
warheads:  that  Is  why  two  decades  of  nego- 
tiations have  focused  on  limiting  delivery 
vehicles. 

The  proper  antidote  to  an  unworkable 
freeze  is  the  completed  but  ignored  SALT  II 
treaty,  which  the  Reagan  Administration 
foolishly  dismissed  as  "flawed."  I  would  re- 
quire the  Russians  to  dismantle  10  percent 
of  their  intercontinental  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers, to  a  total  "2,250,  yet  permit  an  American 
increase  to  that  number— including  every- 
thing the  Administration  proposes  to  build. 
A  freeze,  on  the  other  hand,  would  leave  the 


United  States  with  at  least  20  percent  fewer 
deployed  delivery  systems  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  freeze  would  also  prevent  modernization 
of  American  weapons.  It  would  deprive  the 
Russians  of  only  one  new  long-range  missile, 
while  blocking  nine  new  American  delivery 
systems  permitted  by  SALT.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  United  States  really  needs  them 
all.  The  point  here  is  that  a  freeze  would 
carelessly  throw  away  an  already  negotiat- 
ed, verifiable  and  more  favorable  limit. 

Why  then  do  so  many  members  of  Con- 
gress and  prominent  Americans  agitate  for  a 
freeze  instead  of  the  treaty?  Because  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  it  will  arm  wisely  and  negotiate 
effectively.  The  Administration  is  being  sulj- 
Jected  to  public  pressures  that  it  brought  on 
itself. 

President  Reagan  has  hoped  to  delay  arms 
control  talks  until  he  could  alter  the  mili- 
tary balance  and  threaten  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  costs  of  unrestrained  competition. 
But  this  delay— till  next  summer  or  even 
later— is  backfiring.  Economic  difficulties 
are  eroding  the  American  consensus  for  de- 
fense spending.  Discord  among  the  allies 
and  political  pressures  on  them  are  growing. 

By  Ignoring  instead  of  building  on  SALT 
II.  and  still  contending  that  arms  control 
should  be  "linked"  to  other  Issues,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  made  the  classic  mistake  of 
allowing  negotiation  itself  to  appear  as  a 
concession.  The  longer  it  waits,  the  more 
the  Kremlin  will  expect  to  gain— in  the 
streets.* 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  this  Chamber  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  434,  reflecting  the  sense  of 
Congress— and  I  think  the  American 
people— that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
strategic  weapons  freeze,  on  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  basis,  followed  by  major 
reductions  in  the  Soviet  and  United 
States  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  running  headlong  into  dis- 
aster with  this  unwiimable  race  to 
build  nuclear  stockpiles.  This  senseless 
sprint  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  each  advance 
means  greater  danger  for  the  citizens 
of  our  two  countries  and  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  many  resolutions 
before  Congress  over  the  years  on  this 
Issue.  Why  should  this  one  attract 
more  attention  than  the  others?  The 
answer  lies  In  part  on  timing  and  in 
part  on  the  wording  of  the  resolution. 

There  are  several  recent  phenomena 
that  serve  as  Incentives  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  to- 
gether. Both  sides  have  come  to  real- 
ize the  enormity  of  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals and  the  dangers  of  expanding 
them  further.  Recent  antinuclear  pro- 
tests in  Europe  threaten  NATO  mem- 
bers and  prompt  some  action.  The  So- 
viets are  pleased  with  their  perception 
of  parity  In  Europe  and,  at  the  same 
time,  concerned  over  their  troubles  In 
Poland  and  Afghanistan,  along  with 
the  administration's  tough  stance  on 
arms. 

The  wording  of  the  resolution  also 
presents  a  new  perspective.  Unlike 
some  previous  proposals,  House  Joint 
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Resolution  434  envisages  a  negotiating 
route  to  the  freeze,  rather  than  a  uni- 
lateral directive  at  the  start.  The  reso- 
lution also  wisely  singles  out  "destabi- 
lizing" weapons,  making  it  clear  that 
weapons  should  be  individually  ad- 
dressed in  negotiations.  The  freeze  is 
initially  limited  to  strategic  weapons, 
to  be  followed  by  major  reductions  in 
all  weapons  categories,  including 
medium-range  and  tactical  weapons. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact 
that  within  the  structure  of  such  a 
freeze,  both  sides  can  m&ke  mutual  re- 
ductions in  equivalent  arms.  This 
holds  special  significance  for  future 
nuclear  arms  development. 

The  Importance  of  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture for  negotiation  is  that  it  takes 
into  consideration  complex  factors  of 
geopolitical  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties, strategic  doctrinal  preferences, 
and  the  balance  of  bureaucratic  forces 
Incxunbent  on  both  sides.  What  it  pro- 
vides, frankly,  is  the  necessary  leg 
room  for  each  side  to  move  around 
within  the  general  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment while  still  making  substantial 
progress  In  arms  reduction. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  wrote  that 
"there  never  was  a  good  war.  or  a  bad 
peace"— September  1783.  I  would 
agree,  but  there  is  more  to  peace  than 
the  absence  of  war.  The  value  of 
strength  and  determination  should  not 
be  underestimated.  Any  freeze  and 
subsequent  reduction  will  only  work  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  verifiable. 

The  coming  decade  Is  fraught  with 
danger.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  hy- 
potheticaUy  examine  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear arms  reduction.  The  time  fot 
think  tanks  and  simplistic  rhetoric  of 
both  political  extremes  is  over.  We  will 
negotiate  arms  reductions  and  we  will 
have  to  agree  on  a  freeze.  But  these 
actions  will  not  stem  from  a  crippling 
of  our  current  military  capabilities, 
but  rather  from  a  realistic  perspective 
based  on  military  strength  combined 
with  a  determination  for  verification 
and  equitable  reductions. 

House  Joint  Resolution  434  outlines 
such  a  possibility.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.« 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  specter 
of  nuclear  confrontation  hangs  over 
our  Nation  like  a  dark  cloud.  For  the 
first  time  in  recent  history,  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  diverse  polit- 
ical beliefs  are  joining  forces  In  record 
numbers  to  tell  our  Government  in  a 
loud  and  clear  voice  that  they  want  an 
end  to  the  blatantly  insane  nuclear 
arms  race. 

The  horrors  of  nuclear  war  are  no 
secret  to  any  of  us.  We  have  all  seen 
documented  studies  of  the  horrendous 
death  and  damage  that  would  result 
from  a  1-megaton  nuclear  bomb  fall- 
ing on  any  major  city  in  this  Nation. 
There  is  indeed  no  greater  threat  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  human  race 
than  the  overwhelming  destruction 
that  would  result  from  an  all-out  nu- 
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powers. 

While  our  Nation's  stated  purpose  is 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  avert 
nuclear  war.  we  have  somehow  found 
ourselves  caught  up  in  a  seemingly 
endless  nuclear  weapons  development 
spiral.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
that  these  new  weapons,  developed  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war,  have  actually  brought 
the  world  closer  to  making  such  a  hol- 
ocaust a  reality. 

Another  terrifying  aspect  is  that 
other  nations  of  the  world,  such  as 
Pakistan  and  Iraq,  spurred  on  bx  the 
arms  race  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  have  begun  to  frantically 
develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
programs. 

Recent  remarks  made  by  some  ad- 
ministration officials  concerning  possi- 
ble "limited"  nuclear  warfare  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  Western 
Europe  have  sent  Shockwaves  of  fear 
throughout  the  world. 

That  the  American  public  has  strong 
doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  so- 
called  limited  nuclear  war  was  empha- 
sized in  a  recent  Newsweek  magazine 
poll  which  found  that  49  percent  of 
those  questioned  believed  an  all-out 
nuclear  conflict  would  result  from  any 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  is  the  key  first  step  in  our 
efforts  to  cool  down  the  world's  ex- 
tremely explosive  nuclear  arms  race. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  have  spon- 
sored a  resolution  with  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  calling  on  the 
President  to  initiate  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze.  This  measure  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nuclear  weapon  states  to  halt  aU  fur- 
ther testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a  proposal  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament, but  an  expression  by  Con- 
gress that  a  clear,  strong  stance  must 
be  taken  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America 
are  telling  us  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  begin  a  halt 
to  the  deadly  arms  race  that  threatens 
their  lives  and  all  of  mankind.  As 
Victor  Hugo  said: 

No  army  can  stop  an  Idea  whose  time  haa 
come.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  before  us  dwarfs  all  others  in  its 
urgency  and  magnitude.  There  is 
simply  no  more  Important  question  for 
us,  as  lawmakers,  than  the  dilemma  of 
how  to  stop  the  senseless  escalation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  growing  sentiment  through- 
out our  country  and  across  the  globe 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  bear  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  fast  pace  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


We  cannot  ignore  our  obligation  to 
halt  this  deadly  race. 

Just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  lim- 
ited nuclear  war,  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise in  our  commitment  to  avoid 
the  total  destruction  that  will  surely 
result  from  a  nuclear  confrontation. 
To  stop  the  arms  race  will  take  more 
than  propaganda  campaigns  which  the 
Soviets  and  our  own  Government  wage 
against  each  other— it  will  take  con- 
crete action. 

I  have  joined  over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  tmd  verifiable  freeze 
on  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  become  part  of  this  bi- 
partisan congressional  effort  because  I 
believe  a  bold  initiative  is  needed  for 
meaningful  nuclear  arms  reduction. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  the  Reagan  administration 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  nuclear 
war  could  be  a  viable  option  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  This  Is  nonsense— fright- 
ening, deadly  nonsense. 

The  administration's  request  for  in- 
creased spending  in  civil  defense  would 
have  the  American  people  believe  that 
we  could  survive  a  nuclear  attack.  But 
doctors  and  scientists  agree  that  after 
a  nuclear  war,  life  on  Earth  as  we 
know  it  would  cease  to  exist— and  no 
civil  defense  system  could  change  that 
horrible  reality.  It  is  a  cruel  hoax  to 
portray  civil  defense  as  an  alternative 
to  arms  control,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  will  accept  such  a 
notion. 

There  can  be  no  real  alternative  to 
arms  control,  yet  we  still  do  not  have  a 
dialog  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  Government  on  reducing  nuclear 
weapons  buildup. 

The  resolution  we  have  Introduced 
in  Congress  will  move  us  toward  that 
dialog.  It  would  tell  the  world  that  the 
American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment stand  ready  to  begin  immediate- 
ly a  program  of  joint  arms  reduction 
with  the  Soviets. 

The  world  now  stands  on  a  danger- 
ous precipice  of  nuclear  arms  buildup, 
where  one  false  step  could  mean  the 
obliteration  of  mankind.  I  say,  let 
America  take  the  first  step  in  moving 
the  world  back  from  the  edge  of  this 
precipice.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
nuclear  freeze  debate  has  reached  this 
level.  As  a  Member  concerned  with  sci- 
ence policy,  and  peace  advocate,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  nuclear  war.  For  quite  some  time 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Physical  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  the  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility  have  attempted 
to  educate  the  American  public  and 
policymakers  on  the  horrors  of  nucle- 
ar war,  and  have  tried  to  drum  home 
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the  fact  that  no  matter  the  outcome, 
no  one  wins  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

These  efforts  have  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling Americans  to  act.  Throughout 
the  country,  from  a  grassroots  level, 
Americans  are  loudly  and  clearly  tell- 
ing their  legislators  that  any  kind  of 
nuclear  war  is  unacceptable.  Yet  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  it  is  announced  that  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  will  go  forward  and 
attempt  to  implement  preparations  for 
a  perfectly  meaningless  "evacuation" 
plan  in  case  of  nuclear  attack,  at  the 
cost  of  $4.2  billion. 

Americans  are  not  fools.  They  are 
not  blinded  by  Government  rhetoric. 
They  do  not  expect  a  week's  warning, 
nor  do  they  ignore  human  nature  as 
blithely  as  these  bureaucrats  do.  In 
such  a  holocaust,  where  are  the  con- 
tingency plans  for  the  panic,  the 
havoc,  the  very  survival  insiincts  of 
these  people?  And  in  the  end,  when 
the  bombs  have  exploded,  then  what? 
Our  very  society  will  have  been  de- 
stroyed, our  foundations  and  history 
demolished.  Our  constituencies  are  not 
blinded  by  a  military  superiority  com- 
plex. They  know  that  once  begim.  all- 
out  nuclear  warfare  is  the  next,  final 
conclusion. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
over  15  years  ago  where  Americans 
slowly,  painfully  confronted  the  dilem- 
ma of  Vietnam,  and  gradually  they  ex- 
pressed their  opposition,  their  frustra- 
tion, and  their  anger  to  their  elected 
representatives.  These  persistent 
people  forced  a  change  in  U.S.  policy, 
and  the  same  can  occur  today. 

Elected  officials  throughout  this 
country  must  listen  to  the  frightened 
and  angry  voices  of  their  citizens,  over 
half  of  whom  have  never  lived  without 
this  ultimate  threat.  We  must  do  more 
than  acknowledge  their  concern  over 
total  nuclear  devastation  as  we  blithe- 
ly continue  to  succumb  to  a  massive 
recommitment  to  arms. 

Already  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  the  capacity  to 
destroy  each  other  several  times  over. 
This  threat  may  never  be  completely 
eliminated,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be 
exacerbated.  The  U.S.  Government  in- 
sists upon  better  and  bigger  ways  in 
which  to  expand  its  military  capacity, 
while  we  should  instead  be  searching 
for  newer,  better  ways  to  solidify 
peace— real  peace,  not  the  more  ab- 
sence of  war. 

Many  experts  believe  that  it  may 
very  well  be  our  lack  of  "peace  skills" 
which  may  project  us  into  a  nuclear 
confrontation.  It  will  not  necessarily 
be  an  act  of  aggression,  but  a  series  of 
escalating  conflicts,  miscalculations, 
and  misunderstandings.  Yet  the 
United  States  depends  heavily  on  mili- 
tary deterrence,  rather  than  on  resolv- 
ing the  roots  of  conflicts  throughout 
the  world.  Unless  we  begin  to  discuss 
all  aspects  of  war— from  its  origins  to 


its  final  outcomes— we  will  never  free 
ourselves,  our  children  or  our  grand- 
children from  its  destruction. 

Later  this  spring.  Congress  will  be 
holding  hearings  regarding  a  National 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  resolu- 
tion. This  Academy  will  hopefully 
foster  development  of  skills  which  can 
enhance  peace,  and  lessen  tensions  be- 
tween parties.  It  will  cost  less  than 
one- tenth  of  a  single  B-1  bomber,  juid 
far  less  than  the  FEMA  evacuation 
plan.  Yet  it  may  not  only  save  count- 
less dollars,  but  lives  as  well.  It  is  not  a 
panacea,  but  small  steps  such  as  this, 
along  with  other  steps  such  as  the  nu- 
clear freeze,  may  lessen  the  prospects 
of  nuclear  war.  nuclear  destruction, 
nuclear  armihilation.* 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
my  concerned  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  problem  of  nuclear  arms  develop- 
ment. No  issue  is  more  compelling, 
timely,  or  critical  to  all  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  no  issue  beckons  to  receive 
the  fullest  attention  of  this  body  like 
the  one  before  us  right  now.  The  mere 
thought  of  a  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  so  horrifying  that 
maybe  we  have  been  less  than  diligent 
in  pursuing  an  open  discussion  of  the 
arms  race.  That  is  why  our  debate 
today  is  so  important.  It  begins  a  proc- 
ess, long  overdue,  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  this  issue. 

I  for  one  believe  that  a  nuclear  war 
is  not  winnable.  The  devastation  that 
would  result  from  even  a  limited  nu- 
clear exchange  between  us  and  the  So- 
viets is  beyond  comprehension.  We 
must  not  fool  ourselves  on  this  point.  I 
believe  we  must  gear  our  policy  toward 
maintaining  a  sound  nuclear  deter- 
rence. Only  if  we  possess  the  forces  ca- 
pable of  convincing  the  Soviets  that 
any  attack  on  the  United  States  can  be 
forcefully  avenged,  and  therefore  a 
foolish  act  to  contemplate,  will  peace 
be  preserved. 

It  is  most  disturbing  to  understand 
the  depth  of  the  military  buildup  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  past  10  years.  This  buildup.  If 
it  continues  unabated,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  threaten  the  freedoms  and  lib- 
erties of  the  Western  World.  To  ignore 
the  Sovet  threat  is  extremely  risky. 
However,  it  is  equally  as  risky  to  try  to 
compete  and  surpass  the  Kremlin  in 
an  unrestrained  nuclear  arms  race. 
Both  situations  are  potentially  desta- 
bilizing. The  only  real  means  of  pre- 
serving deterrence  and  the  peace  is  to 
negotiate  limits  on  nuclear  arms  and 
work  toward  substantial  reductions 
which  can  be  verified.  To  do  less  is  to 
flirt  with  disaster  of  unknown  propor- 
tions. 

The  biggest  difficulty  in  the  current 
arms  race  is  essentially  a  qualitative, 
not  a  quantitative  dilemma.  It  is  the 
rapid  advancements  in  technology 
that  are  of  most  concern  to  me.  If  the 


Soviets  perfect  the  capability  to  elimi- 
nate our  land-based  missiles,  counter 
our  ability  to  deter  fiom  the  air,  and 
locate  and  destroy  our  submarines,  our 
current  quantitative  advantage  in  war- 
heads could  be  successfully  offset. 

We  cannot  allow  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  de- 
teriorate any  further.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  President  Reagan  and  party  chief 
Brezhnev  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  conflict.  But,  I  call  on 
them  to  be  more  diligent  than  ever, 
and  to  seize  every  opportunity,  to 
begin  a  process  which  will  lead  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  nuclear 
arsenals  for  both  sides.9 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  With- 
out a  doubt— the  major  and  most 
chaUenglng  issue  of  our  time  is  the 
salvation  or  the  destruction  of  our  civ- 
ilization from  nuclear  death. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  ap- 
proximately 9,000  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  in  its  arsenal.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  approximately  7,000  nucle- 
ar warheads.  By  1989.  it  is  projected 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  win  have  a  combined  total  of 
well  over  25,000  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads. It  is  important  to  note  that 
even  the  smallest  of  these  warheads  is 
several  times  more  deadly  than  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki over  35  years  ago.  Yet,  despite 
these  figures— the  arms  race  contin- 
ues. 

I  think  it  only  appropriate  to  ask— 
does  any  person  really  feel  more 
secure  as  a  result  of  our  ever-increas- 
ing nuclear  arsenal?  The  answer  to 
this  question,  for  most  Americans,  I 
believe  Is  a  resounding  "no."  In  fact,  a 
recent  1981  Gallup  poll  indicates  that 
47  percent  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  a  nuclear  war  is  coming.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  believe  that  they 
have  little  chance  of  surviving  such  a 
war.  Yet,  there  are  some  who  maintain 
that  a  nuclear  war  will  not  be  as  terri- 
ble as  we  Imagine. 

The  famous  futurologlst  Herman 
Kahn  teils  us  that  it  is  absurd  to 
regard  a  nuclear  war  as  an  end-all.  He 
makes  a  point  of  stressing  that  we 
must  "distinguish  between  an  incred- 
ibly unpleasant  experience  and  a  thing 
you  can  survive."  This  Is  jxist  plain 
stupid.  If  a  small  bomb  were  dropped 
on  Boston  over  a  half  a  million  people 
would  be  killed  outright,  and  another 
half  a  million  people  would  be  severe- 
ly—if not  fatally— burned.  These  survi- 
vors would  be  without  adequate  medi- 
cal care— due  to  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  area  medical  facilities  would 
have  been  destroyed.  In  addition,  very 
few  doctors  or  nurses  would  be  able  to 
enter  the  radioactively  contaminated 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  must  be  taken 
now.  We  cannot  put  off  the  debate  on 
the  arms  race  any  longer.  We  have  a 
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moral  obligation  to  humanity  to  call 
for  a  halt  to  the  further  construction 
of  nuclear  warheads.  I  applaud  my  col- 
leagues Representative  Markby  and 
Representative  Coim  for  initiating 
House  Joint  Resolution  434,  which 
calls  for  a  multilateral  freeze  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  I  am  fully  commit- 
ted to  the  goals  of  this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the  Joint 
resolution.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on 
nuclear  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
once  said: 

One  of  these  day*  the  people  will  make 
the  governments  of  the  world  stand  aside  to 
let  them  have  peace. 

And  that,  I  believe,  is  exactly  what 
the  growing  nuclear  freeze  movement 
In  this  country  Is  all  about. 

The  people  are  tired  of  hearing 
tough  talk  from  the  leaders  of  both 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  in  the  current  atmosphere  of  bel- 
ligerency, the  people  see  the  recent 
arms  control  proposals  of  both  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  as 
hollow  political  ploys. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  no  longer 
believe  that  their  Government  cares 
about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The 
people  do  not  believe  that  their  lead- 
ers are  serious  about  curbing  the  spi- 
ralling arms  race  and  achieving  arms 
reductions. 

And  so,  the  people  have  decided  to 
take  the  issue  into  their  own  hands. 
We  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  what 
may  be  a  truly  historic,  groundswell 
movement.  The  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment is  composed  of  individuals  from 
all  walks  of  life,  and  nearly  every 
point  on  the  political  spectnmi.  Some 
have  pointed  out  numerous  similari- 
ties to  the  proposition  13  tax  move- 
ment in  California  a  few  years  back, 
but  I  think  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment may  be  far  more  widereachlng 
and  profound. 

The  reasons  for  our  citizens'  fears 
are  not  difficult  to  identify.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Reagan  administration 
have  demonstrated  and  alarming  lack 
of  concern  for  world  peace  and  nuclear 
arms  control.  The  President  has  called 
for  the  largest  peacetime  buildup  of 
our  military  forces  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory—an incredible  $1.8  trillion  over 
the  next  5  years.  President  Reagan 
and  top  administration  officials  have 
talked  seriously  about  the  prospects  of 
"a  limited  nuclear  war,"  "a  nuclear 
warning  shot,"  and  a  "survivable  nu- 
clear war." 

The  administration  has  reduced  our 
entire  foreign  policy  to  a  simple  East- 
West  confrontation.  Prom  El  Salvador 
and  Central  America  to  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  rational  for- 
eign policy  concerns  have  been  tossed 
aside  in  favor  of  the  cold  war  analysis 
of  the  1950's. 


In  addition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Geneva  talks,  action  to  control  or 
reduce  this  planet's  growing  arsenal  of 
nuclear  arms  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Unfortimately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  nuclear  freeze  movement 
and  the  fervent  desire  of  this  Nation's 
citizens  for  world  peace.  Instead,  the 
official  State  Department  reaction 
merely  warned  of  a  Soviet  advantage 
in  intermediate  missiles,  and  charged 
that  the  nuclear  freeze  proposed  by 
Congress  would  undermine  our  Na- 
tion's security. 

It  is  important  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  and  other  Issues.-The 
nuclear  freeze  proposed  by  Congress 
does  not  call  for  unilateral  action  by 
the  United  States,  but  rather  move- 
ment toward  mutual  agreements.  Nor 
would  our  porposal  require  a  naive 
trust  of  the  Soviet  Union;  every  meas- 
ure would  require  strict  verification. 
Finally,  a  mutual  nuclear  freeze  does 
not  imply  an  acceptance  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  other  areas,  such  as  Af- 
ghanistan or  Poland. 

The  administration  contends  that 
our  strategic  forces  have  been  so  ne- 
glected in  recent  years  that  we  must 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  to  beef  up 
our  nuclear  arsenal  before  we  can  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Soviets  would  never  tolerate 
clear  superiority  on  our  part.  The 
result  of  the  administration's  planned 
buildup  would  only  he  to  touch  off  an- 
other costly  round  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  undermine  strategic  stability, 
and  increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

If  any  Justification  for  nuclear  arms 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  today's  world,  it 
can  only  be  deterrence — not  nuclear 
superiority  as  the  administration 
would  suggest.  And  despite  the  scare 
talk  from  the  White  House  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Halg  about  our  Nation's 
"window  of  vulnerability,"  or  endless 
comparisons  of  megatons,  throw- 
weights,  and  missiles,  our  Nation  has  a 
credible  deterrent  force  today  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  credible  deterrent 
force  in  the  future  with  minor  im- 
provements in  the  land-sea-alr  strate- 
gic trtad  over  time. 

It  is  time  that  the  White  House  rec- 
ognized that  once  we.  as  a  nation,  have 
a  maintainable  deterrent  force,  it  does 
absolutely  no  good  to  acquire  excess 
nuclear  weapons.  The  only  things  that 
unnecessary  nuclear  overkill  will  bring 
are  increased  expenditures,  height- 
ened hoatllities,  and  what  Winston 
Churchill  called  the  ability  to  "make 
the  rubble  bounce."  should  deterrence 
fall  and  the  unthinkable  occur. 

The  true  challenge  before  us— and 
the  most  Important  responsibility  of 
our  generation— is  not  to  achieve  stra- 
tegic superiority  over  the  Soviets,  as 
the  Reagan  administration  would 
argue,  but  to  end  our  global  addiction 
to  nuclear  weapons. 


The  administration,  in  quibbling 
over  technical  Issues  and  hawkishly 
dismissing  the  nuclear  freeze  proposal, 
has  missed  the  entire  point  of  this 
growing  citizens'  movement. 

Certainly  there  will  be  shortcomings 
in  any  of  the  bilateral  nuclear  freeze 
proposals  now  under  discussion,  but 
that  is  also  not  the  point.  The  freeze 
initiatives  represent  an  attempt  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  so  something, 
to  grab  the  attention  of  our  leaders, 
and  to  demand  that  we  put  an  end  to 
the  terror  that  has  gripped  the  world 
for  the  last  35  years.* 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  calling 
this  special  order  today  to  discuss  the 
question  of  nuclear  arms  reduction.  No 
issue  is  more  important  to  us  as  a 
nation,  or  to  the  world,  than  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  It  affects  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  civilization.  This  debate  this 
afternoon  highlights  the  importance 
of  nuclear  arms  reduction  and  will, 
hopefully,  lead  to  action  toward 
making  the  world  a  safer  place. 

In  the  past  few  years,  especially  in 
the  last  year,  we  have  seen  a  substan- 
tial escalation  of  the  strategic  arms 
race.  Through  actions  to  build  up  nu- 
clear arsenals  on  both  sides — coupled 
with  increasingly  militaristic  rheto- 
ric—it is  apparent  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  think  the  unthinkable.  We  are 
beginning  to  contemplate  not  just  the 
development  of  a  deterrent  but  the 
actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  our 
defense. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  develop- 
ments, there  is  growing  concern  evi- 
dent in  the  Nation  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  nuclear  war.  I  believe  this  con- 
cern is  warranted— if  we  think  a  nucle- 
ar confrontation  is  wiiuiable  or  surviv- 
able, our  reluctance  to  resort  to  nucle- 
ar weapons  is  diminished.  We  increase 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  With  massive 
buildups  of  larger  and  more  sophisti- 
cated arsenals  on  both  sides,  the 
chances  of  a  nuclear  exchange  escalat- 
ing beyond  our  control  are  also  greatly 
increased. 

In  such  an  enviroment.  no  matter 
how  many  billions  we  pour  into  de- 
fense, we  will  fail  to  truly  enhance  our 
national  security.  The  only  way  to  re- 
verse this  dangerous  and  alarming 
trend  is  through  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful arms  reduction  negotiations. 

The  failure  to  ratify  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  in  my  view,  was  a  tragic  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  sent  a  message 
to  the  world,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
particular,  that  we  were  not  sincerely 
interested  in  deescalating  the  arms 
race.  Without  this  agreement  as  a 
foundation,  going  beyond  it  to  seek 
mutual  reductions  in  warheads  and 
launchers  is  doubly  problematic. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  we 
now  prove  our  determination  to  seek 
real  arms  reduction.  Our  sincerity  can 
be  demonstrated  by  putting  forth  real- 
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istic  and  constructive  proposals  at  the 
START  negotiating  table.  My  col- 
league from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
has  suggested  one  such  blueprint.  He 
has  proposed  a  moratorium  on  adding 
multiple  warheads  to  all  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  followed  by  a 
prolonged  period  during  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  readjust  their  strategic  forces, 
ultimately  reducing  launchers  and 
warheads  and  replacing  existing 
ICBM's  with  single  warheads. 

This  is  one,  well-developed  proposal 
for  moving  arms  negotiations  forward. 
It  is  constructive.  Undoubtedly,  many 
other  experts  In  this  field  have  other 
proposals  equally  constructive. 

The  important  point,  however.  Is 
that  we  must  put  forth  a  sincere  and 
realistic  plan  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
negotiation.  We  must  prove  we  are  se- 
rious about  reducing  the  nuclear 
threat.  We  and  the  Soviets  must  make 
clear  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other 
that  we  recognize  what  nuclear  weap- 
ons really  mean;  that  they  could  bring 
to  an  end  both  the  values  and  the 
people  that  both  sides  are  seeking  to 
promote  and  protect.* 
*  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  urging  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  situation  we  face  today  is  well 
documented  in  the  extensive  New 
Yorker  article.  "The  Fate  of  the 
Earth."  by  Johnathan  Schell,  which  I 
highly  recommend.  The  article  demon- 
strates the  world  has  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  global  realities  of  our 
Increasing  nuclear  arsenals.  For  this 
reason  I  commend  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  taking  the  time  to 
debate  and  discuss  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  calling  a  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  pursuing  the  goal  of 
ending  the  dangerous  escalation  in  nu- 
clear weaporu-y.  It  is  time  we  face  re- 
ality—enough is  enough. 

I  have  continuely  held  that  the  best 
way  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  strong  national  defense  and  world 
peace  is  to  actively  pursue  a  policy  of 
international  arms  control.  If  we  do 
not  follow  this  course,  we  will  face  a 
massive  Soviet  buildup  of  strategic 
arms  and  therefore  continued  heavy 
expenditures  on  weapons  systems  by 
our  own  country  throughout  the 
1980's.  The  trend  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  global  experience  over  the  past 
decade.  During  that  time,  the  warhead 
count  of  intercontinental  nuclear 
weapons  increased  200  percent.  The 
estimated  explosive  power  of  these  nu- 
clear weapons  has  grown  by  30  percent 
while  their  hard  target  kill  potential 
has  increased  200  percent.  Clearly,  we 
caimot  allow  this  escalation  to  contin- 
ue if  we  are  committed  to  peace.  Bilat- 
eral pursuit  of  nuclear  arms  reduction, 
coupled  with  wise  military  spending  at 
home,  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
firmly  uphold  its  obligations  and  pro- 


tect its  vital  interests  without  fueling 
worldwide  instability.  I,  therefore, 
whole  heartly  endorse  the  efforts 
today  of  this  body  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  call  for  a  United  States-Soviet 
Union  nuclear  arms  freeze. 

While  I  was  pleased  with  President 
Reagan's  assurances  to  the  Nation  in 
which  he  pledged  America's  willing- 
ness to  pursue  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion talks  (START),  our  massive  de- 
fense budget  is  a  disheartening  con- 
trast to  those  efforts.  I  believe  that 
today's  proceedings  will  provide  a  posi- 
tive initial  step  towards  U.S./Soviet 
disarmament  and  will  help  set  the 
framework  for  successful  negotiations 
between  U.S.  and  Soviet  mediators.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will 
continue  to  work  towards  this  goal  and 
support  aU  efforts  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  throughout  the  world. 

In  closing.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  the  "Pate  of  the 
Earth,"  by  Jonathan  Schell.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  take  the  time  to  read  Mr. 
Schell's  full  article  and  reflect  on  the 
following  paragraph: 

Mr.  Schell's  last  paragraph: 

Two  paths  lie  before  us.  One  leads  to 
death,  the  other  to  life.  If  we  choose  the 
first  path— If  we  numbly  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  nearness  of  extinction,  all  the 
while  increasing  our  preparations  to  bring  it 
about— then  we  In  effect  become  the  allies 
of  death,  and  in  everything  we  do  our  at- 
tachment to  life  will  weaken:  our  vision, 
blinded  to  the  abyss  that  has  opened  at  our 
feet,  will  dim  and  grow  confused;  our  will, 
discouraged  by  thought  of  trying  to  build  on 
such  a  precarious  foundation  anything  that 
is  meant  to  last,  will  slacken;  and  we  will 
sink  into  stupefaction,  as  though  we  were 
graduaUy  weaning  ourselves  from  life  In 
preparation  for  the  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  reject  our  doom,  and  bend  our  efforts 
toward  survival— if  we  arouse  ourselves  to 
the  peril  and  act  to  forestaU  it,  making  our- 
selves the  allies  of  life— then  the  anesthetic 
fog  will  lift:  our  vision,  no  longer  straining 
not  to  see  the  obvious,  will  sharpen;  our 
will,  finding  secure  ground  to  build  on,  will 
be  restored;  and  we  will  take  full  and  clear 
possession  of  life  again.  One  day— and  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  soon— we 
will  make  our  choice.  Either  we  will  sink 
Into  the  fliud  coma  and  end  it  all  or,  as  I 
trust  and  believe,  we  will  awaken  to  the 
truth  of  our  peril,  a  truth  aa  great  as  life 
itself,  and,  like  a  person  who  has  swallowed 
a  lethal  poison  but  shakes  off  his  stupor  at 
the  last  moment  and  vomits  the  poison  up, 
we  will  break  through  the  layers  of  our  de- 
nials, put  aside  our  fainthearted  exctises, 
and  rise  up  to  cleanse  the  earth  of  nuclear 
weapons.* 

*  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  In  this  special 
order  on  nuclear  arms  control.  No 
issue  has  captured  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  with  such  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  deep  concern.  Our  world 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  dangerous 
place  in  which  to  live  due  to  the  ever 
pervasive  threat  of  nuclear  war.  We 
therefore  have  a  solemn  duty  to  our- 
selves and  bur  posterity  to  face  the 
question  of  nuclear  arms  proliferation 


head  on  and  deal  forthrlghtly  with  the 
consequences  of  the  upbrldled  arms 
buildup. 

What  are  our  policy  options?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  first  seek  immediate 
bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  meaningful  arms  control. 
Talk  of  a  freeze  on  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  will  promote  lasting 
peace  and  security  only  if  both  super- 
powers are  involved  seriously  in  these 
negotiations.  However,  a  freeze  on  new 
weapons  production  will  only  be  a  first 
step,  albeit  an  important  one  to  put- 
ting the  nuclear  genie  back  in  the 
bottle  for  good.  We  must  look  to  even- 
tual nuclear  disarmament  as  the  only 
way  to  control  the  awesome  threat 
posed  by  nuclear  weapons.  No  man  of 
reason  can  possibly  envision  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  even  a  limited 
scale.  The  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  almost  40  years  ago  left 
physical  and  psychological  scars  from 
which  the  people  of  Japan  have  never 
fully  recovered,  and  these  weapons  do 
not  even  begin  to  compare  with  the  so- 
phisticated weapons  of  destruction 
and  doom  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  ensuing  years.  Does  anyone  seri- 
ously believe  that  civilization  could 
survive  unscathed  from  a  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union?  Is  anyone  willing  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
struction and  suffering  which  would 
follow  such  an  exchange?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  perspective 
there  is  only  one  path  to  follow  and 
that  is  the  path  of  moderation,  negoti- 
ation and  reasoned  judgment.  The 
American  people  have  brought  their 
concerns  to  our  attention.  It  is  now 
our  duty  to  represent  those  interests 
with  courage  and  with  dignity.  We 
have  no  greater  obligation  than  to 
reduce  the  awesome  threat  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons.  We  still  have  time 
but  there  is  little  time  for  idle  talk.  We 
must  begin  to  act  now.* 
*  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  potent 
grassroots  movement  is  sweeping  our 
Nation  unlike  any  I  have  witnessed  in 
my  years  in  Congress.  Almost  sponta- 
neously, doctors  and  ministers,  house- 
wives and  students,  businessmen  and 
teachers  are  Joining  together  to  call  on 
the  Oovenmients  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  freeze  on  the  nuclear  weapons 
race,  to  be  followed  by  real  reductions. 

These  citizens  are  responding  to  the 
greatest  moral  imperative  of  our  time: 
The  absolute  necessity  to  avoid  a  nu- 
clear war  which  would  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  our  planet. 

These  thousands  of  citizens  are  help- 
ing millions  more  realize  that  in  a  nu- 
clear war  there  can  be  no  winners.  The 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who 
would  be  killed  instantly  would  be 
Joined  in  death  by  those  for  whom 
there  would  be  no  hospitals  or  doctors, 
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and  those  whose  water  and  food 
supply  was  contaminated  and  made  ra- 
dioactive. Citizens  in  my  home  city  of 
Boulder.  Colo.,  realized  this  recently 
by  speaking  out  forcefully  to  their 
county  commissioners  in  opposition  to 
a  proposed  crisis  relocation  plan  which 
wrongfully  assumed  that  people  could 
simply  escape  to  a  nearby  community 
in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

What  the  participants  in  this  move- 
ment are  also  telling  us  in  Congress  is 
that  we  the  people  do  have  the  power 
to  stop  what  our  leaders  have  started. 
They  are  breaking  through  the  dull 
quiet  lurking  fear  a  generation  has  en- 
dured—they are  daring  to  speak  about 
the  unspeaikable.  We  must  listen  and 
act. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
movement  is  evoking  glee  inside  the 
Kremlin  and  that  it  may  weaken  our 
negotiators'  hands  in  serious  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  Certainly,  I 
have  no  illusions  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  aggressive  Intentions  and  am 
sadly  aware  that  the  Soviet  people  are 
not  free  to  speak  out  on  any  issue, 
much  less  an  issue  as  politically  sensi- 
tive as  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  citizens  or  their  lead- 
ers desire  to  continue  down  this  path 
of  insane  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  which  drains  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  treasuries 
of  many  nations,  and  siphons  off  the 
productive  talents  of  so  many  workers 
and  scientists  and  engineers. 

In  addition,  such  a  freeze  would  free 
up  the  resources  needed  to  allow  our 
Nation  to  strengthen  the  areas  of  our 
defense  in  which  we  have  weakness- 
es—in training  and  skilled  manpower, 
in  better  and  workable  conventional 
weapons  and  in  spare  parts. 

A  mutual  freeze  on  the  further  test- 
ing, deployment  and  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  a  sensible  first  step 
toward  making  real  reductions  in  the 
nuclear  arsenals  of  both  nations  in  a 
balanced  and  verifiable  manner.  I  con- 
tinue to  endorse  the  freeze  concept 
and  call  on  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 434.« 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  15  years  ago  I  participated  In  a 
special  order  similar  to  the  one  today 
to  protest  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  This  extraordinary 
measure  was  an  effective  means  for  fo- 
cusing public  attention  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Today  I  am  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  equally  Important  spe- 
cial order  to  demonstrate  the  over- 
whelming opposition  by  the  public, 
and  by  Congress,  to  the  spiraling  esca- 
lation of  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  night,  at  a  town  hall  meeting  I 
held  in  Queens.  N.Y..  an  elderly 
woman  asked.  "Why.  If  we  have 
enough  nuclear  warheads  to  destroy 
the  world  three  times  over,  do  we  need 
so  many  more?"  I  could  not  answer 


her  question,  but  it  is  obvious  the  pub- 
lic's awareness  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  reaching  new  levels.  What  they 
are  asking  is.  Is  it  necessary? 

Too  many  of  us  have  chosen  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  nuclear  war  is  a 
terribly  real  possibility,  a  possibility  so 
cataclysmic  as  to  maike  it  unimagina- 
ble. But  the  nightmare  is  real.  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagsisaki  are  testaments. 

The  Reagan  administration's  notion 
of  a  limited  nuclear  conflict  Is  fright- 
ening. Where  both  sides  control  de- 
structive capabilities,  any  talk  of  limit- 
ed conflict  is  a  distortion  of  the  reality 
of  nuclear  war. 

Today,  I  reaffirm  my  commitment  to 
achieving  a  mutual  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  systematic  reduction  in 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  deliv- 
ery systems.  This  effort  is  the  only  re- 
alistic step  toward  meeting  our  own  se- 
curity needs  and  reversing  the  arms 
race.  We  cannot— and  must  not— 
forget  our  preeminent  obligation  to 
the  American  people  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  make  the  world  a  saner, 
safer  place.* 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  requesting 
this  special  order  to  give  this  body  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  most  crucial 
issue  now  facing  the  human  race — the 
issue  of  nuclear  arms  control. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure 
to  be  one  of  over  150  Members  of  this 
House  who  is  cosponsoring  House 
Joint  Resolution  434,  which  calls  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adopt  a  mutual,  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  arms  followed  by  ne- 
gotiations for  systematic  reductions 
from  the  current  levels  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  sum  of  all 
of  the  problems  which  the  human  race 
has  ever  encountered.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  we 
aind  the  Soviet  Union  now  possess 
more  than  enough  nuclear  weaponry 
to  destroy  the  world  and  all  the  people 
on  It  many  times  over. 

As  legislators,  we  bear  an  awesome 
responsibility,  not  only  to  the  current 
citizens  of  this  country,  but  to  all 
future  generations  of  our  Nation  and 
all  nations.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
reduce  the  insane  nuclear  arms  race 
and  insure  true  security  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  If  we  fall,  extinction 
of  the  human  race  will  be  the  result. 

On  January  28.  Adm.  Hyman  Rlck- 
over,  the  father  of  the  nuclear  navy, 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  gave  a  dramatic  warn- 
ing of  the  nuclear  threat  facing  hu- 
manity. Admiral  Rlckover  argued  that 
nuclear  disarmament  must  become  our 
Nation's  No.  1  priority  or  "we  will 
probably  destroy  ourselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  In  cosponsoring  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution.  A  freeze  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  with  negotiations  for 


major  mutual  reductions  is  essential— 
now.  Also,  I  urge  the  administration  to 
take  Immediate  steps  toward  opening 
strategic  arms  reductions  talks. 

There  is  no  issue  of  greater  Impor- 
tance In  the  world.  We  must  act  now 
to  prevent  the  unthinkable  horror  of 
nuclear  war.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  further  deployment  of 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other 
delivery  systems.  I  have  long  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  need  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  senseless  arms  race  in  which  we 
are  Involved.  It  is  absolutely  Impera- 
tive that  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
begin  on  the  matter  of  reducing  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  the  super- 
powers possess. 

I  realize  that  It  will  be  no  easy  task, 
for  the  explosion  of  the  first  nuclear 
bomb  In  1945  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 
the  contents  of  which  are  far  more 
horrible  than  the  writers  of  ancient 
mythology  could  have  ever  Imagined. 
Successful  negotiations  require  strong 
public  support,  and  the  American 
public  Is  demanding  action  aimed  at 
reducing  nuclear  arms.  This  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  real  progress  can  be  made. 

I  have  Just  completed  a  newsletter 
that  I  will  be  sending  out  shortly  to 
my  constituents  on  the  topic  of  nucle- 
ar war.  and  I  would  like  to  Include  it  In 
the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Dear  Prikitds:  For  the  first  time  In  my 
congressional  career,  on  December  15,  1981, 
I  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  funding  for 
defense.  My  vote  was  not  a  vote  against  a 
strong  defense,  for  I  believe  that  we  must 
strengthen  our  conventional  military  capa- 
bility. For  example,  we  need  better  rifles 
than  the  Ml 6.  better  and  safer  tanks,  sim- 
plified fighter  aircraft,  and  more  and  better 
navy  vessels. 

I  voted  as  I  did  because  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  nuclear  weapons  was  far  beyond 
reason  and  need.  The  legislation  provided 
billions  of  dollars  from  tax  revenues  for 
weapons  that  we  cannot  fire  without  risking 
suicide.  A  nuclear  exchange,  no  matter  who 
fires  first,  will  mean  the  total  destruction 
not  only  of  the  waning  nations,  but  of  all 
mankind.  It  could  even  mean  the  end  of  all 
higher  life  forms  on  this  planet. 

The  defense  funding  bill,  as  usual,  passed. 
The  vote  was  334  In  favor  and  only  84  of  us 
against.  The  request  for  next  year's  defense 
budget  Includes  still  greater  amounts  of 
money  for  our  nuclear  arsenal.  The  Admin- 
istration wanU  M.46  billion  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Nearly  15  billion  Is  requested  for  the  B- 
1  bomber,  which  will  replace  the  B-52  as  a 
delivery  vehicle  for  nuclear  bombs.  Over  a 
billion  dollars  is  requested  for  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  be  deployed  on  Trident  submarines, 
when  Just  one  Trident  already  has  the  strik- 
ing power  to  destroy  every  major  city  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

Such  massive  destruction  Is  supposed  to 
render  nuclear  war  unthinkable.  Yet  today, 
some  of  our  leaders  are  not  only  thinking 
about  nuclear  war  but  are  preparing  for  it 
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by  the  deployment  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  Western  Europe.  These  "small" 
bombs  each  have  as  much  explosive  force  as 
the  bomb  that  fell  on  Hiroshima  on  August 
6,  1945. 

That  one  explosion  followed  by  a  raging 
firestorm  killed  about  130.000  persons.  Still 
more  deaths  came  more  gradually  from  the 
lingering  effects  of  radiation.  Eyewitness  ac- 
counts tell  us  of  severely  burned  and  de- 
formed survivors  wandering  about  In  a  daze, 
of  the  charred  remains  of  what  were  once 
human  beings,  and  of  parents  desperately 
seeking  their  lost  children  in  the  ruins.  This 
destructlveness,  multiplied  by  the  greater 
number  and  strength  of  today's  bombs, 
cannot  be  limited,  for  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  trigger  an  escalation  in  the 
type  and  number  of  weapons  used. 

No  longer  will  it  be  possible,  as  it  was  In 
1945,  for  outside  emergency  help  to  reach 
the  attacked  area.  Nuclear  war  would  leave 
few  unaffected  regions  from  which  such 
help  could  be  sent.  Survivors  who  manage  to 
esca[>e  the  blast  and  fire  would  live  only  a 
short  time  because  of  the  effects  of  con- 
taminated food  and  radiation  sickness. 

Today  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  combined  strategic  nuclear  ar- 
senal of  16.750  warheads,  each  one  many 
times  more  powerful  than  the  bomb  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima.  Nuclear  arms  control 
must  not.  however,  be  viewed  merely  as  sta- 
tistics and  computer  simulations  that  make 
war  seem  like  a  game  in  a  video  arcade.  The 
horror  of  thousands  of  Hlroshlmas  is  the  re- 
ality with  which  we  must  deal. 

In  recent  weeks,  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  considers  nuclear  war 
"unthinkable."  Spurred  on  In  large  part  by 
talk  of  limited  nuclear  war  and  grandiose 
but  futile  plans  for  civil  defense,  people 
throughout  the  country  are  sending  Wash- 
ington the  message  that  true  security  can 
only  come  from  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

To  support  these  grass  roots  movements 
against  the  arms  race,  I  have  Joined  with 
over  160  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representative*!  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
caUlng  on  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems.  The  resolution  further  calls  on  the 
superpowers  to  proceed  from  this  freeze  to 
major  mutual  reductions  in  nuclear  arms. 

Calls  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race  have 
come  from  some  unlikely  quarters.  Admiral 
Hyman  Rlckover,  the  "father  of  the  nuclear 
navy, "  warned  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  on  January  28,  1982  that 
the  arms  race  makes  It  Increasingly  likely 
that  we  win  destroy  ourselves,  and  he  called 
for  outlawing  nuclear  weap>ons. 

Rlckover's  statements  recall  the  words  of 
an  earlier  military  leader,  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  who  thirty  years  ago  said,  "No 
longer  Is  [the  nuclear  bomb]  a  weapon  of 
adventure— the  shortcut  to  International 
power.  If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated.  If 
you  win,  you  stand  only  to  lose  .  .  .  [War] 
contains  now  only  the  germs  of  double  sui- 
cide." 

Serious  negotiations  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides  must  get  underway 
Immediately,  and  politicians  must  realize 
that  support  for  nuclear  arms  control  does 
not  mean  being  "soft  on  defense."  As  I 
stated  earlier,  a  strong  conventional  mili- 
tary force  Is  necessary  and  will  in  fact  lessen 
the  need  for  nuclear  weapons. 

My  support  for  a  nuclear  freeze,  and  my 
votes  against  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 


nuclear  weapmns.  arise  out  of  my  deep  con- 
viction that  we  can  no  longer  wait  to  save 
ourselves  from  annihilation.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  growing  numbers  of  persons 
who  are  making  their  voices  heard  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Americans 
are  learning  to  think  about  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war,  and  our  political 
leaders  must  make  sure  the  "unthinkable" 
never  becomes  a  reality. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

WlIXIAM  Lermar, 
Member  of  Congre*s.m 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Chamber  today  has  been  given  an 
historic  opportunity  to  consider  an 
issue  which  threatens  the  existence  of 
our  Goverrunent,  Nation,  and  Indeed, 
the  world  as  we  know  it.  For  nearly  40 
years,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  several  other  nations  have 
been  on  a  nuclear  weapons  binge.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  recklessness. 

The  world  has  witnessed  the  de- 
structive Impact  of  nuclear  weapons 
twice  since  their  Invention.  The  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
created  devastation  on  a  scale  never 
before  witnessed  by  man.  While  this 
experience  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  world  leaders  that  a  nuclear  war  is 
unacceptable,  it  has  not.  Today,  there 
are  roughly  50,000  nuclear  warheads 
in  existence,  each  of  which  would 
dwarf  the  destruction  we  witnessed  In 
1945. 

Yet  we  carry  on,  adding  new  and  dif- 
ferent systems  of  mass  destruction  to 
our  already  overwhelming  arsenal.  In 
seeking  to  catch  up,  match,  and 
exceed  our  adversaries  on  the  fine 
points  of  strength  and  accuracy,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  overall  result  of  our 
creation.  Thousands  of  warheads  and 
billions  of  dollars  later,  it  Is  time  to 
say  enough  is  enough. 

The  steps  we  must  take  are  simple 
yet  complex.  A  freeze  and  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  bilateral  and 
verifiable.  Sectirity  depends  so  much 
on  perceptions,  and  a  false  impression 
of  strength  or  weakness  could  destroy 
the  fragile  balance  on  which  our  cur- 
rent peace  rests.  A  freeze  must  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  simultaneously.  P\irther- 
more,  we  must  be  able  to  know  for  cer- 
tain if  the  Soviets  tu-e  complying  with 
weapons  agreements,  and  they  must 
be  able  to  verify  our  actions. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  433, 1  am  encouraged 
by  the  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  added  their  names  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Even  more  welcome,  however,  is 
the  real  motivation  behind  the  resolu- 
tion—the emergence  of  a  grass-roots 
campaign  to  limit  and  reduce  the 
world's  nuclear  stockpiles.  The  people 
of  Connecticut  and  the  other  49  States 
are  making  known  their  desire  for  a 
halt  to  the  nuclear  buildup.  Whether 
it  is  through  a  petition— which  I 
signed  In  Connecticut  last  year— a 
town    meeting    vote,    or    any    other 


means  available,  millions  of  Americans 
are  registering  their  views  on  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  and  the  response  has 
been  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  a 
freeze. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  we  need  not  lose  sight 
of  our  national  security  needs  in  this 
debate.  In  fact,  by  defusing  the  nucle- 
ar hair-trigger  we  would  be  actually 
enhancing  the  prospects  of  man- 
kind's—including our  own— survival 
and  security.  In  the  effort  to  gain 
strength  and  world  superiority,  the 
members  of  the  nuclear  club  have  lost 
control  of  their  decisionmaking  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  time  to  get  it  back.* 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
taking  out  this  special  order  to  debate 
the  merits  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
434.  which  calls  for  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  and  reduction  in  the  nu- 
clear weaponry  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  UiUon. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  Is  one  of  the 
foremost  concerns  of  my  constituents. 
The  people  of  my  district  are  fright- 
ened by  the  prospect  of  nuclear  arms 
escalation  and  are  concerned  that  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration 
do  not  go  far  enough  to  limit  mutual 
arms  buildup  and  lessen  the  chance  of 
nuclear  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  world  can  be  made  a 
safer  place,  and  see  a  negotiated  freeze 
and  subsequent  reduction  of  nuclear 
weaponry  as  a  vital  first  step  In 
achieving  this  goal.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  support  a  weak  defen- 
sive posture  for  the  United  States;  a 
strong  defense  and  a  limit  on  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
goals.  The  people  of  Cormecticut 
simply  recognize  that  mutual  arms 
buildup  benefits  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union,  but, 
rather,  threatens  the  lives  of  all  U.S. 
and  Soviet  citizens. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sane  nuclear  arms 
policy.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  ready  to  spend  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  to  develop 
and  deploy  new  generations  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  time  for  a  negotiated  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  is  now.  before  pro- 
duction of  new  generations  of  nuclear 
weapons  threatens  the  security  of 
both  sides. 

House  Joint  Resolution  434  calls  for 
a  negotiated  freeze  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  be  followed  by  an  actual  reduc- 
tion In  arms.  Such  a  step  Is  needed  to 
fill  In  the  gap  left  by  the  expired 
SALT  I  Treaty.  Recent  theater  nucle- 
ar force  talks  held  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
helpful  in  opening  lines  of  communica- 
tion, but  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
about  an  actual  reduction  in  arms. 
The  Soviet  proposal  for  a  moratorium 
on  medium-range  missiles  and  the  U.S. 
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proposal  for  a  zero  option  plan  made 
In  Geneva  were  each  subject  to  unreal- 
istic conditions  that  severely  limited 
their  value  as  steps  toward  true  arms 
reduction. 

What  is  needed  is  a  climate  in  which 
both  sides  can  negotiate  and  in  which 
both  sides  are  dedicated  to  achieving 
results.  House  Joint  Resolution  434 
would  help  create  such  a  climate. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  not 
lead  to  an  overnight  end  to  nuclear 
arms  buildup,  but  it  is  a  vital  first 
step.  It  requires  a  commitment  by 
both  sides  to  serious  discussion  and  ne- 
gotiation on  arms  issues,  and  demon- 
strates to  our  citizens  and  allies  that 
peace  is  indeed  a  priority  of  both  gov- 
ernments.* 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  discussion  of  arms  con- 
trol and  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

There  have  been  many,  many  warn- 
ings over  the  years  about  the  danger 
posed  by  nuclear  weapons  to  civiliza- 
tion and  the  futility  of  any  war  fought 
with  nuclear  weapons.  Every  Presi- 
dent, from  Eisenhower  to  Carter,  has 
tried  to  remind  us  that  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  victory  in  a  war 
fought  with  such  weapons.  Twenty 
years  ago.  President  Kennedy  told  our 
Nation  and  the  world  that— 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  lives  under 
a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut 
at  any  moment  by  accident  or  miscalcula- 
tion, or  by  madness.  The  weapons  of  war 
must  be  abolished  before  they  abolish  us. 

Yet.  when  we  look  back  over  all 
these  years,  the  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
weaponry  has  proceeded  steadily,  re- 
lentlessly, without  the  faintest  regard 
for  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  gone  about  the  business  of 
piling  weapons  upon  weapons,  missiles 
upon  missiles,  new  levels  of  destruc- 
tiveness  upon  old  ones.  Today,  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  nuclear 
weapons  states  possess  more  than 
50.000  nuclear  warheads.  The  vast  re- 
sources of  this  planet  are  being  devot- 
ed more  and  more  to  the  means  of  de- 
stroying, instead  of  enriching,  human 
life.  It  was  President  Eisenhower  who 
said: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies.  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scien- 
tists, the  hopes  of  Its  children.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  a  way  of  life  at  all.  in  any  true  sense. 
Under  a  cloud  of  war.  it  is  humanity  hang- 
ing from  a  cross  of  iron. 

The  further  development  of  nuclear 
weaponry  hastens  the  day  when  civili- 
zation moves  closer  to  the  eve  of  de- 
struction. The  world,  however,  was  not 


meant  to  be  a  prison  in  which  man 
awaits  his  execution.  We  must  prevent 
the  nuclear  arms  race  from  mush- 
rooming out  of  control. 

There  is  a  new  and  strong  wind  of 
public  opinion  in  support  of  a  mutual 
nuclear  weapons  moratorium  now 
crossing  over  our  land.  It  was  felt  in 
the  numerous  town  meetings  In  New 
England.  It  is  gathering  momentum  in 
various  State  legislatures,  such  as  in 
Wisconsin.  It  is  spreading  out  to  Cali- 
fornia where  the  public  will  vote  on  a 
referendum  endorsing  a  mutual  nucle- 
ar arms  moratorium.  This  wind  will 
sweep  back  to  Washington  where  we. 
in  the  Congress,  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  the  Congress  on  record  as 
favoring  negotiations  for  a  mutual 
freeze  and  verifiable  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction, as  proposed  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  434. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  high  school  students 
who  participated  in  a  discussion  group 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race  Issue  at  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  in  Madison. 
Wis.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
thoughts  of  these  young  people  with 
my  colleagues: 

Though  I'm  only  16.  I  feel  that  I  know 
enough  about  nuclear  war  to  know  that  it's 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  people  of  today 
and  future  generations.  I  still  have  a  whole 
life  ahead  of  me! 

The  money  that  goes  to  nuclear  arms  Is 
outrageous!  We.  the  teenagers  who  will  be 
the  next  generation  to  run  the  country,  will 
not  have  a  good  enough  education  to  do  so 
because  of  the  money  to  go  to  nuclear  arms! 
I  don't  think  It's  fair  that  my  education  Is 
being  cut  because  of  it. 

Lnm  MosLKT. 

I  am  15  years  old  and  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  I  am  concerned  about  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  feel  that  the  money  could  go  to  more 
positive  things  for  the  future,  such  as  edu- 
cation, welfare  programs  and  programs  to 
help  find  cures  for  cancer,  MD.  MS.  etc.!  It 
scares  me  to  think  how  we're  spending  so 
much  money  Just  to  kill  people.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  my  future  as  well  as  future  gen- 
erations. 

Sincerely. 

LisaHatmz. 

I  am  15  years  old  and  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  I  feel  that  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race 
concerns  my  generation's  future  more  than 
anyone  else's  and  that  Is  why  I  am  writing 
this  letter.  I  am  very  concerned  for  my 
future.  I  have  a  right  to  go  to  college  and 
have  a  career  but  every  day  my  future  Is 
worse  off.  There  Is  no  way  anyone  can  win  a 
nuclear  war.  And  the  fact  that  Reagan  is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  in  a  hopeless 
cause  Infuriates  me.  Prices  are  increasing 
and  the  money  la  going  to  a  cause  that  will. 
sooner  or  later,  kill  us  all.  It's  not  fair  that 
people  have  to  give  money  to  something 
that  they  don't  agree  with.  Especially  when 
that  money  could  be  used  to  feed  starving. 
Jobless  people,  or  give  teenagers  like  me  an 
education  we  have  a  right  to. 
Sincerely, 

KKIS  DtOfZR. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  the 
present  U.S.  nuclear  arms  build-up.  I  think 


it  Is  morally  wrong  to  continue  with  the 
arms  build-up  In  view  of  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  starving,  have  Inadequate 
health  care  and  little  or  no  chance  of  educa- 
tion. This  Is  shown  by  the  $500  billion  now 
being  spent  world-wide  on  war  which  is 
more  than  that  spent  on  health,  education 
and  food,  instead  of  helping  to  preserve  life. 
We  are  building  more  and  more  nuclear 
weapons  when  the  U.S.  already  has  the  abil- 
ity to  destroy  any  major  Soviet  City  many 
times  over.  I  am  not  saying  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  entirely  blameless  in  this  respect, 
however,  we  bear  the  responsibility  for 
being  the  nation  which  first  built  and  used 
nuclear  weapons.  Thus  I  feel  the  United 
States  should  take  the  first  step  and  cease 
building  and  deploying  nuclear  weapons, 
and  we  could  do  this  without  any  detriment 
to  our  security.  The  money  that  is  saved 
could  then  be  funneled  into  more  worth- 
while programs  which  help  people  rather 
than  seek  to  destroy  them. 
Sincerely, 

Tim  Block. 

I,  a  sophomore  from  East  High,  am  con- 
cerned at  the  amount  of  money  being  spent 
on  nuclear  arms.  I  believe  that  this  money 
could  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  I  am  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  and 
wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  prevent 
it.  It  is  shocking  when  you  consider  the 
number  of  lives  one  nuclear  missile  would 
take  and  we  build  5  to  6  a  day! 

I  wish  we  could  come  to  terms  with  Russia 
and  stop  this  foolish  spending.  My  genera- 
tion's future  Is  looking  bleak  right  now.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  the  kind  of  life  you 
have  had. 

Sincerely. 

Karzn  Dixmxr. 

All  I'm  asking  is  that  you  think  before 
you  act.  Think  of  all  the  people  and  things 
involved.  I'm  worried  about  my  future  and 
maybe  my  child's,  not  that  I'm  planning  to 
have  one  soon,  but  this  is  how  I  feel  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  do  your 
best  to  help  stop  this  nuclear  arms  race  and 
the  building  of  nuclear  bombs.  Why  do  we 
keep  building  more?  We  have  enough  now 
to  blast  everybody  to  kingdom  come!  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  them  if  we  don't  use 
them  anyway?  Please  do  your  best  to  help 
them  to  stop  building  more.  I'm  really  wor- 
ried. Why  do  all  the  budget  cuts  affect  the 
programs  for  the  people  and  why  does  all 
the  money  go  to  defense  spending?  I  cannot 
understand  the  logic  of  this.  For  as  I  said 
before.  I  don't  think  we  need  any  more  mili- 
tary equipment. 

MAtTKKEH  WRITIIIG. 

I  believe  we  have  not  created  military 
power  we  have  created  our  end  of  civiliza- 
tion Just  out  of  our  fear  of  war.  I  believe 
that  military  defense  spending  is  outra- 
geous. Nations  are  spending  500  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  on  fear  for  what,  when  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  could  put  the 
money  to  a  much  better  use. 

Mark  RoLrsunrcR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  of  achieving 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not 
an  impossible  one.  However,  each  day 
its  importance  and  urgency  increases. 
We  have  the  will  and  the  faith  to 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  break  the 
logjam  on  nuclear  disarmament.  We 
must  view  this  as  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  which  time  and  history  may 
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not  once  again  allow  us.  We  must  per- 
sist until  we  prevail,  until  the  rule  of 
law  has  finally  replaced  the  ever  dan- 
gerous use  of  force  and  banished  nu- 
clear weapons  from  the  arsenals  of  in- 
dividual nations.  Then,  we  can  devote 
our  conunon  skills  and  full  resources 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  peaceful  op- 
portunities of  mankind.* 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  senior  planners  from  each 
of  the  armed  services  appeared  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee.  Each  testified 
that  $1.6  trillion  to  be  budgeted  for  de- 
fense over  the  next  5  years  would  be 
insufficient  to  implement  the  military 
programs  they  have  been  instructed  to 
prepare.  The  Washington  Post  report- 
ed weeks  ago  that  Pentagon  specialists 
estimate  an  additional  $750  billion  is 
needed  to  carry  out  the  administra- 
tion's military  objectives.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  larg- 
est military  peacetime  request  in  his- 
tory is  inadequate  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

While  Pentagon  officials  work  to 
have  billions  added  to  the  defense 
budget,  retired  officers,  such  as  Rear 
Adm.  jean  La  Rocque,  and  Admiral 
Rickover,  academics,  and  arms  control 
and  defense  specialists  testify  in  hear- 
ings on  the  full  implications  of  the 
military  budget  laefore  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee convened  by  Congressman  Del- 
LUMS.  Their  testimony  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  Reagan  program  to 
rearm  America  will  spark  the  most 
threatening  and  destabilizing  arms 
race  in  the  history  of  man.  Their  testi- 
mony also  suggests  we  have  it  within 
our  power  to  avert  this  arms  race  if  we 
would  only  recognize  our  responsibil- 
ities as  Members  of  Congress,  rather 
than  allow  Pentagon  planners  to  make 
critical  decisions,  stack  hearings,  and 
escape  constructive  criticism  behind 
closed  doors.  Perhaps  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  reflects 
the  decisions  reached  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  make  that 
commitment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  record  of  today's  pro- 
ceedings the  transcripts  of  the  Hn- 
LUM's  hearings.  I  think  they  will  pro- 
vide Members  and  the  public  with  pen- 
etrating insight  into  the  fuU  implica- 
tions of  the  military  budget. 

Considering  the  paucity  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Dellttm's  hearings  to  date, 
I  am  certain  the  Soviets  look  to  other 
sources  to  discern  where  America 
stands  on  arms  control  and  other  de- 
fense Issues.  The  Soviet  military  estab- 
lishment has  looked  to  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Pentagon,  and  their  reac- 
tion has  been  regrettably  predictable. 
Marshal  Nikolai  Ogarkov,  Soviet  chief 
of  staff  and  supreme  ranking  soldier, 
warned  Kremlin  leaders  in  a  recent 
book  to  respond  to  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's "active  preparations  for  a 
nuclear  war"  by  putting  the  country 
on  a  war  footing.  Ogarkov  recom- 
mends the  coordination  of  "mobiliza- 


tion and  deployment  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  entire  economy  and 
particularly  the  use  of  human  re- 
sources, transport,  communications 
and  energy  to  secure  the  stability  and 
livabUlty  of  the  country"  The  mar- 
shal continues: 

The  fast  pace  of  the  development  of  nu- 
clear missile  weaponry  by  the  adversary  and 
the  possibility  of  their  sudden  use  .  .  .  call 
for  new  steps  to  secure  the  vital  interests  of 
our  people  .  .  .  (T)he  failure  to  change 
views  in  time,  stagnation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  new  questions 
of  military  construction,  are  fraught  with 
serious  consequences. 

President  Brezhnev's  announcement 
of  a  Euromlsslles  moratorium  on 
March  16  must  be  viewed  In  light  of 
this  pressure  on  the  Kremlin  to  re- 
spond to  American  military  posture  In 
kind.  While  President  Reagan  and 
other  administration  officials  have  be- 
littled Mr.  Brezhnev's  unilateral 
action,  I  perceive  in  It  an  element  of 
desperation. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important. 
American  citizens  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly desperate  and  frustrated 
with  governmental  Inability  to  limit 
the  production,  deployment,  and  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  Recent 
polls  reflect  the  rise  In  citizen  concern. 
A  Gallup  poll  of  lEist  December  re- 
vealed that  75  percent  of  Americans 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  reduce  their  stock  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  50  percent.  The 
Washington  Post/ ABC  News  poll  re- 
leased last  week  indicated  that  45  per- 
cent of  Americans  believe  the  chance 
of  nuclear  war  has  increased  during 
the  Reagan  Presidency,  while  46  per- 
cent think  Reagan  has  not  done  as 
much  as  he  should  "to  limit  the  build- 
up of  nuclear  weapons  •  •  *."  Drawing 
on  the  history  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  the  Vietnam  era,  Americans 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  grass- 
roots organization  and  citizen  activism 
may  be  the  only  vehicle  through 
which  to  achieve  progress  in  limiting 
the  arms  race. 

It  Is  crucial  that  we  now  seize  on 
Brezhnev's  Initiative  and  make  credi- 
ble proposals  to  the  Soviets.  The  pros- 
pects for  a  nuclear  arms  freeze  are 
promising,  while  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  achieve  a  freeze  are  devas- 
tating. The  emergence  of  a  broad- 
based  constituency  In  favor  of  a  freeze 
and  disarmament  will  help  to  secure 
Senate  confirmation  of  an  arms-con- 
trol agreement.  The  absence  of  such  a 
constituency  was  partially  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  SALT  II. 

In  addition  to  passing  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  "mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles and  other  delivery  systems."  I 
recommend  the  following  steps  be 
taken: 

First,  President  Reagan  should  pro- 
claim a  no  first  strike  policy. 


Second.  President  Reagan  should 
proclaim  a  policy  of  no  "linkage." 

Secretary  of  State  Halg  has  stressed 
that  the  United  States  wants  "greater 
Soviet  restraint  on  the  use  of  force 

•  *  •  greater  Soviet  respect  for  the  In- 
dependence of  others."  In  return,  the 
United  States  offers,  among  other 
things,  "fair  and  balance  agreements 
on  arms  control."  I  recommend  a 
policy  which  recognizes  that  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  should  not  depend  on 
the  establishment  of  a  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Arms  control  is  even 
more  important  when  conflicts,  rather 
than  harmony,  characterizes  super- 
power relations. 

Third,  a  freeze  should  be  followed  by 
negotiations  aimed  at  reductions  In 
nuclear  stockpiles,  and  eventual  disar- 
mament in  a  context  which  provides 
for  the  mutual  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth,  negotiations  should  be  pur- 
sued to  allow  both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  convert  military 
Infrastructure  to  civilian  use  according 
to  an  agreement  which  recognizes  the 
security  needs  of  twth  countries. 
These  negotiations  should  proceed 
concurrently  with  talks  aimed  at  limit- 
ing the  proliferation  of  arms  world- 
wide. 

Finally,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  issues  we  are  discussing  today— the 
issues  of  the  arms  race,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  and  new 
weapons  development— Involve  un- 
thinkable thoughts  about  a  level  and 
scale  of  nuclear  destruction  for  which 
mankind  has  no  precedents  and  no 
comprehension..  We  must  confront 
these  issues  now,  before  we  foreclose 
the  posslbllty  of  addressing  them  in 
the  future.* 

*  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  set  aside 
this  time  to  discuss  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  facing  this  Nation  and  the 
world  today,  nuclear  arms  control  and 
reduction. 

On  march  17,  I  enunciated  in  the 
Recoro  my  reasons  for  sponsoring  the 
nuclear  arms  freeze  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  434.  I  noted  that 
while  we  develop  the  MX,  B-1,  Trident 
II,  Pershing  II  and  GLCM.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  rapidly  deploying  more  SS-20's, 
modem  ICBM's,  highly  capable  nucle- 
ar submarines  and  a  new  interconti- 
nental bomber. 

Clearly,  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  economy  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected If  we  allow  this  nuclear  arms 
race  to  continue.  Just  as  clearly,  ef- 
forts to  "catch  up"  before  negotiations 
are  begun  are  futile.  If  this  Is  not  the 
time  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
when  will  that  time  come? 

We  need  to  give  a  higher  priority  to 
nuclear  war  prevention  and  worry  less 
about  the  theoretical  technicalities  of 
nuclear  war  fighting.  No  one  will  win 
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in  a  nuclear  war.  there  will  only  be 
losers. 

I  applaud  the  information  from  the 
White  House  that  the  President  is  now 
willing  to  begin  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations.  I  urge  him  to  begin 
negotiations  Immediately,  and  to 
pursue  them  aggressively  until  an 
agreement  Is  reached.  While  I  could 
not  support  unilateral  disarmament,  I 
also  cannot  support  an  approach  that 
sets  specific  preconditions  before  dis- 
cussions begin.  You  cannot  expect  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  when  you  give 
yourself  no  leeway  going  in. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  ap- 
parent change  of  heart  by  the  admin- 
istration is  the  result  of  the  over- 
whelming concern  on  this  Issue  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  people  and 
their  RepresenUtives  In  Congress.  I 
hope  we  will  continue  to  remind  the 
President  of  our  commitment  to  this 
goal  so  that  the  pressure  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  is  not  diminished. 

In  my  March  17  remarks.  I  invited 
the  President  to  take  this  issue  on  and 
if  the  specific  wording  of  some  resolu- 
tion could  be  improved  upon  so  much 
the  better.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
It  is  the  one  issue  pervasive  to  the 
entire  human  race.  We  can  Ignore  it. 
We  cannot  cover  it  up  with  rhetoric 
and  Inaction.  We  must  push  forward, 
and  the  first  step  is  to  sit  down  at  the 
negotiating  table  and  begin  the  hard 
work  of  achieving  reductions. 

I  am  a  realist  about  the  challenge  of 
reaching  a  negotiated  agreement,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  now  Is  the  time  for 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  wake  up  to  the  reality  of  eco- 
nomic and  human  survival.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  critical  issue  facing  our  Nation 
today  Is  preventing  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  433  calling  for 
a  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

The  arms  race  must  be  stopped. 
More  than  50.000  nuclear  warheads 
are  stockpiled  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  the  United  States.  Yet.  only  several 
hundred  would  effectively  destroy  life 
on  this  planet  as  we  know  it. 

The  arms  race  leaves  little  credibil- 
ity for  us  to  persuade  other  nations  to 
forgo  nuclear  weapons  development. 
More  than  30  nations  currently  have 
the  capability  to  build  a  nuclear  war- 
head. Pakistan  is  preparing  to  deto- 
nate a  bomb.  Iraq  wants  one.  and  so 
does  Libya. 

Enough  is  enough.  The  resolution  I 
have  cosponsored  calls  upon  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons.  We  must 
act  before  it  is  too  late.« 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consid- 
er it  a  privilege  to  Join  my  many  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  here  tonight  in 
this  historic  debate  on  the  Issue  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze. 
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and  deployed  its  nuclear  weapons  far 
more    than    Its    legitimate    defensive 


In  the  last  year.  I  have  received  an 
Increasing  number  of  requests  from 
my  friends  and  constituents  in  Califor- 
nia asking  me  to  be  their  advocate  for 
the  nuclear  arms  freeze.  This  small 
number  of  concerned  citizens  has 
grown  to  many  thousand,  perhaps 
many  hundred  thousand,  and  spread 
across  the  country.  I  am  sincerely 
moved  by  the  emotions  expressed  by 
this  growing  number  of  concerned 
people.  Last  week,  an  elderly  woman 
In  my  district  wrote  about  the  nuclear 
arms  freeze.  "At  my  age.  I  see  so  many 
things  so  clearly,  and  must  take  some 
responsibility  for  me.  and  my  fellow 
beings."  She  feels  the  way  to  do  this  is 
through  the  support  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  freeze. 

Perhaps  If  we  could  all  see  things  as 
clearly  as  that  elderly  woman  from 
San  Leandro.  we  would  not  have 
gotten  ourselves  to  a  point  where  we 
needed  this  debate  tonight.  But  our 
Nation  caruiot  afford  for  its  leaders  to 
become  old  before  they  are  able  to 
view  the  situation  clearly.  By  that 
time,  it  may  be  too  late.  I  want  my 
children,  grandchildren,  and  even 
great-grandchildren,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  old  and  wise  In  this 
free  Nation.  If  we  do  not  stop  this 
insane  buildup  of  arms,  currently  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration, 
we  may  not  even  have  the  chance  to 
grow  old  ourselves. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  as  the  answer  to  the  world's 
problems,  only  as  the  starting  point.  It 
is  our  last,  best  hope  of  saving  the 
world  from  the  destruction,  almost 
certain  to  result  from  the  massive 
stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  cur- 
rently underway.  We  are  passing  along 
some  very  unpleasant  things  to  our 
children:  air  and  water  pollution,  lim- 
ited energy  resources,  a  weak  econo- 
my, and  a  host  of  political  problems: 
the  least  we  can  do  Is  make  sure  we 
leave  them  a  world  untouched  by  nu- 
clear war.« 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  the  reawsJcening  of  the 
American  public  to  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war.  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues who  have  reserved  this  time  to 
discuss  the  nuclear  asms  race. 

All  of  us  know  that  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  a  horror  of  un- 
imaginable proportions.  All  of  us  know 
that  we  must  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  achieve  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  of  mutual  reduction  of 
nuclear  arms.  Let  us  make  that  our 
highest  priority. 

The  United  States  does  not  build  nu- 
clear weapons  to  launch  a  first  strike 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
country  on  Earth.  We  maintain  nucle- 
ar- warheads  and  delivery  systems  to 
signal  potentisJ  aggressors  that  the 
cost  of  launching  a  nuclear  attack  on 
us  would  be  much  too  high  for  them. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  vastly  Increased 


needs. 

It  Is  tragic  that  any  country  would 
believe  it  necessary  to  have  such  weap- 
ons, capable  of  mass  destruction  on  a 
scale  that  would  dwarf  any  catastro- 
phe in  history. 

What  is  required  is  mutual  reduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  and 
whatever  agreement  that  is  reached 
must  also  provide  the  means  for  verifi- 
cation of  such  reductions. 

I  am  ready  for  the  "zero  option"  for 
all  nuclear  weapons.  I  am  ready  to  get 
rid  of  all  of  them,  if  we  can  be  sure 
that  our  adversaries  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Perhaps  that  is  not  realistic,  but  it 
may  be  entirely  possible  to  achieve  ne- 
gotiated reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Let  us  insist  that  negotiations 
begin.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  have  seen 
fit  to  reserve  this  specisil  order  time 
today  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing Issues  which  currently  confronts 
the  97th  Congress.  That  issue,  as  we 
are  aware,  is  nuclear  arms  control. 

I  have  already  joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coirn:).  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 434.  calling  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  and  reduction  in  nu- 
clear weapons.  My  position  on  this 
issue,  therefore,  is  already  known  to 
many  of  you. 

If  a  nuclear  holocaust  were  to  occur, 
and  let  me  emphasize  that  with  so 
many  nuclear  weapons  available 
today,  this  could  occur  by  accident  as 
well  as  design,  our  society  as  we  know 
it  would  potentially  be  destroyed.  The 
achievements  of  civilization  would  be 
eradicated.  The  most  devastating  sce- 
nario of  a  nuclear  holocaust  also  in- 
cludes complete  disruption  of  the  nat- 
ural ecosystem  resulting  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  life  on  Earth. 

I  have  heard  critics  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  sUte  that  a  nuclear  war  would 
not  necessarily  mean  the  complete  de- 
struction of  life  as  we  know  it.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  a  nuclear  war 
can  be  fought  and  won.  To  that  argu- 
ment I  say  that  the  risks  involved  are 
too  great,  the  consequences  for  our 
world  not  well  enough  known  to  take 
that  gamble  with  nuclear  weapons.  I 
believe  that  a  rational  and  meaningful 
aums  control  policy  must  be  enacted. 

I  must  be  very  clear  that  I  am  In  no 
way  endorsing  a  unilateral  freeze  on 
American  production  and  deployment 
of  weapons  until  we  know  that  this  is 
a  mutual  effort  with  the  Soviets. 
Moreover,  the  bilateral  effort  must  In- 
clude  a  verifiable   freeze   of   testing, 

production,  and  further  deployment  of 

neuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other 

delivery      systems— less      than      that 
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caimot    be   accepted    by    the   United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
other  colleagues,  on  whatever  side  of 
this  issue,  will  also  present  their  views 
this  evening.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
may  we  be  very  true  to  our  convic- 
tions, for  with  nuclear  weapons  we  are 
charged  with  a  truly  grave  responsibil- 
ity to  ourselves  and  future  genera- 
tions, a  responsibility  which  may  be 
unprecedented  in  history.  • 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  a 
significant  and  timely  special  order 
today  on  the  need  for  a  mutual  nucle- 
ar arms  freeze.  The  sponsors  of  this 
discussion  deserve  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  this  topic  before  the 
House.  I  feel  that  the  need  for  a 
mutual  nuclear  arms  freeze  has  never 
really  been  debated  with  perhaps  the 
urgency  that  many  of  us  feel  today. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  issue  was  ini- 
tially very  low  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's priority  list.  There  was  and 
still  is  an  argent  need  to  tackle  the 
complex  economic  problems  currently 
plaguing  our  nation.  There  was  and 
still  Is  an  urgent  need  to  Increase  pay 
levels  and  the  readiness  of  our  conven- 
tional forces  so  that  we  have  capable 
personnel  ready  and  able  to  operate 
the  sophisticated  weaponry  now  in 
stock.  Yet,  there  was  and  still  is  an 
urgent  need  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
quantity  and  development  of  ever 
more  destructive  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  set  about  in  a  furious  effort 
to  modernize  and  expand  our  strategic 
nuclear  arsenal  with  B-1  bombers,  MX 
and  cruise  missiles,  Trident  subma- 
rines, and  new  warhead  systems.  For 
these  and  other  nuclear  modernization 
and  improvement  items  we  will  spend 
approximately  $12  billion  in  1983 
alone. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  largest  buildup  of 
weaponry  and  destructive  power  in  our 
Nation's  history.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  engaged  in  a 
buildup  of  unparallelled  intensity. 
Both  sides  will  soon  possess  a  capabil- 
ity to  make  the  temperature  of  Earth 
rival  that  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  around  the 
world  are  restless,  they  are  worried 
and  they  are  concerned.  American  citi- 
zens in  record  numbers  are  troubled. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  respondents 
in  a  recent  Washington  Post/ ABC 
news  poll  thought  that  the  chance  of  a 
nuclear  war  has  grown  since  President 
Reagan  has  assumed  office.  Europeans 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  turn  out 
to  march  against  the  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  missiles  on  that  continent. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  even  the 
Russian  people  share  the  world's  anxi- 
ety over  a  possible  Armageddon. 

Heightening  the  sense  of  anxiety 
felt  around  the  world  are  frequent  and 
vitriolic  exchanges  between  United 
SUtes  and  Soviet  officials  over  each 


others  nuclear  arms  policies.  Just  the 
other  day.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  cryptical- 
ly referred  to  the  possibility  of  basing 
Russian  missiles  in  eastern  Siberia,  or 
was  it  Cuba? 

Comments  here  at  home  from  high 
level  administration  officials  are  even 
more  disparaging.  Presidential  Coun- 
selor. Ed  Meese.  In  an  address  to  the 
Civil  Defense  Association  commented 
to  the  effect  that  a  nuclear  war  "may 
not  be  something  that  is  desirable." 
This  comment  is  reminiscent  of 
George  Bush's  memorable  Interview 
with  a  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  In 
January  1980.  where  he  elucidated 
that  there  could  be  a  winner  in  a  nu- 
clear war. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Europeans  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  turn  out 
for  antinuclear  rallies  to  denounce 
both  the  United  States  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Europeans 
have  already  witnessed  death  and  de- 
struction on  a  scale  most  Americans 
could  never  Imagine.  Europeans  also 
realize  that  their  destiny  is  not  their 
own  with  respect  to  a  nuclear  war.  and 
that  they  will  most  certainly  be  vic- 
tims again.  Understandably,  they  want 
no  part  of  it. 

It  is  disconcerting  that  President 
Reagan  did  not  even  speak  of  nuclear 
disarmament  until  the  European  pro- 
test movement  threatened  to  bring 
down  favorable  governments  In  West- 
em  Europe.  Yet,  since  the  President's 
annoimcement  last  fall  of  his  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  (START)  initia- 
tive, there  has  been  little  if  any  follow- 
up.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  President 
needs  a  signal  and  I  hope  that  we  are 
sending  him  one  here  today. 

It  Is  Important  to  put  the  destructive 
power  of  today's  weaponry  into  per- 
si>ective.  A  single,  12.5  klloton  bomb 
was  dropped  on  Hiroshima:  180,000 
people  perished.  Countless  others  will 
suffer  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  klloton 
is  approximately  1,000  tons  of  TNT. 
By  comparison,  a  Soviet  SS-16,  or  U.S. 
Mlnuteman  II,  like  those  stationed  in 
South  DakoU,  possess  the  destructive 
power  of  1  million  tons  of  TNT  ( 1  meg- 
aton). This  is  nearly  100  times  more 
powerful  than  the  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima.  We  presently  have  450,  1 
megaton,  single  warhead  Mlnuteman 
II '8.  The  potential  destructive  capacity 
of  these  weapons  is  terrifying. 

Opponents  of  a  nuclear  freeze  will 
cite  various  facts  and  figures  to  show 
how  a  freeeze  will  enable  the  Soviets 
to  malnUln  their  current  advantage  In 
megatonnage  and  launchers.  Propo- 
nents will  cite  the  9.000  to  7.000  war- 
head advantage  the  United  SUtes  pos- 
sesses. Somehow,  these  numbers  seem 
irrelevant.  We  are  beyond  the  point 
when  a  second,  or  in  the  words  of  the 
DOD.  a  post  exchange  residual  re- 
sponse Is  meaningful.  To  you  and  I 
and  the  estimated  70  to  160  million 
Americans  who  would  die  should  a 


worst   case   scenario   of   total   attack 
occur.  It  will  be  too  late. 

I  have  been  besieged  by  letters  and 
calls  from  my  constituents  on  this 
matter.  The  city  councils  of  Sioux 
Falls.  Aberdeen.  Yankton.  Brookings, 
Deadwood.  Lead,  and  Hot  Springs 
have  all  expressed  their  support  for  a 
mutual  nuclear  arms  reduction.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  respondents  in  a  recent 
poll  nationwide  favor  or  strongly  favor 
a  nuclear  freeze.  As  former  Undersec- 
retary of  SUte,  George  Ball,  recently 
said,  it  is  time  to  "clear  the  air  of  a  de- 
ceptive dialectical  fog"  and  begin  to  se- 
riously negotiate  a  mutual,  nuclear 
arms  freeze,  followed  by  verifiable  re- 
ductions. We  not  only  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  ourselves  but  to  the  world. 
This  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  434  and  delivered 
these  comments  on  the  House  floor 
today.  I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  heed  this  message  and  renew 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
nuclear  arms  reductions.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  to 
debate  strategic  nuclear  arms  control, 
and  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  spe- 
cial order  for  setting  aside  time  on  the 
House  floor  to  debate  this  crucial 
issue. 

Public  fear  of  nuclear  holocaust  and 
public  support  for  arms  control  meas- 
ures are  both  growing  daUy.  Proposals 
for  arms  reductions  are  proliferating 
at  an  almost  equal  rate.  But  we  must 
be  careful  that  analysis  of  the  precise 
means  of  arms  reductions  we  ultimate- 
ly choose  does  not  delay  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.  from  getting 
to  the  bargaining  table  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Let  us  reserve  heated  debate  on 
specific  proposals,  and  unite  In  assert- 
ing to  the  administration  our  strong 
belief  in  the  need  for  inunedlate  ne- 
goations  and  for  meaningful  reduc- 
tions in  our  nuclear  arsenals. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  received  petitions 
from  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who 
support  a  freeze  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  I  support  their  effort  as  a 
reasonable  first  step  toward  achieving 
arms  reductions.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  Insert  my  remarks  upon 
accepting  these  petitions  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  by  Representative  Bill  Green  on 
Nuclear  Arms  Control,  March  7. 1982 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
accept  the  petitions  of  the  thousands  of 
New  Yorkers  who  support  a  freeze  on  nucle- 
ar arms.  I  am  very  impressed  by  the  volume 
of  support  you  have  gathered,  and  com- 
mend your  efforts  to  focus  attention  on 
what  is  the  most  crucial  issue  facing  us 
today— human  survival. 

Simply  put,  the  alternative  to  arms  con- 
trol is  Armageddon.  The  hard  reality  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  Is  that,  if  used,  it  can  de- 
stroy the  world  In  moments.  Too  often  we 
talk  about  arms  control  In  abstract  terms 
like  parity,  verification,  and  throw-weight. 
Most  of  us  don't  know  what  these  terms 
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mean,  and  the  words  obscure  what  is  really 
at  stake  when  we  negotiate  arms  levels. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  world  as  we  know 
it.  If  a  one-megaton  bomb  (a  bomb  eighty 
times  larger  than  the  one  we  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  and  one-twentieth  the  size  of  a 
Soviet  bomb  some  strategists  speculate 
would  be  targeted  on  New  York  City)  was 
dropped  8.500  feet  above  the  Empire  SUte 
Building,  everything  between  125th  Street 
and  Battery  Park  would  be  flattened.  The 
awesome  Manhattan  skyline  would  simply 
disappear.  Olass  and  metal  between  Central 
Park  and  Greenwich  Village  would  melt.  In 
all  five  boroughs  newspapers  and  other  dry 
substances  would  Ignite.  Human  belngv  lit- 
erally would  be  vaporized.  This  horror 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  And  this  Is  what  is 
at  stake  when  we  talk  about  nuclear  arms 
control. 

Public  awareness  of  this  madness  Is  grow- 
ing. The  public  outcry  against  nuclear  arma- 
ments In  ESirope  is  well-known,  and  spread- 
ing to  America.  I  support  and  welcome  this 
development.  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
SALT  II  as  a  reasonable  means  of  reducing 
arms  levels,  and  regret  its  passage  In  the 
Senate  Is  unlikely.  I  also  endorse  the  Presi- 
dents  so-called  "zero  option"  for  decreasing 
armaments  In  Europe.  His  Initiative  was  a 
bold  step. 

However.  I  would  urge  the  Administration 
not  to  "link"  strategic  talks  In  Geneva  with 
events  In  Poland.  As  much  as  we  strongly 
disapprove  of  martial  law  In  Poland,  the 
Geneva  talks  are  crucial  and  should  not  be 
postponed. 

The  Administration  also  reasons  that  we 
must  build  up  our  suroaments  before  negoti- 
ating arms  reductions  with  the  Soviets,  in 
order  to  negotiate  with  them  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  However,  I  feel  the  Admin- 
istration s  program  for  defense  Is  to  a  large 
degree  wasteful  and  Inefficient.  Strong  de- 
fenses are  Important,  but  our  buildup  to 
date  has  been  very  Indiscriminate.  We  are 
buying  weapons  we  do  not  need.  I  have  been 
an  active  and  vocal  opponent  of  strategical- 
ly unnecessary  and  enormously  costly  weap- 
ons like  the  MX  missile  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  Spending  our  limited  fiscal  re- 
sources on  these  wasteful  weapons  does  not 
contribute  to  our  defenses,  and  is  unreason- 
able at  a  time  of  domestic  cutbacks.  To  post- 
pone meaningful  arms  control  until  these 
unnecessary  weapons  are  operational  Is 
absurd. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.  Con.  Res.  151,  a 
measure  which  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  nuclear  war  is  the  greatest 
danger  the  world  faces,  and  that  protecting 
human  life  re<julres  preventing  nuclear  war. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  resolution  calls  on 
the  President  to  propose  that  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  promptly  begin  negotiations  to 
achieve  substantial  reductions  in  their  nu- 
clear arsenals.  The  President  Is  also  to  pro- 
pose a  conference  of  all  nations  having  a  nu- 
clear capability  to  develop  a  plan  for  annual 
reduction  of  their  nuclear  arms  until  all 
arms  are  eliminated. 

A  bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  sui  excellent  first  step  toward 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons.  Just  as  the  ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  propel  the 
arms  race,  so  can  their  actions  provide  lead- 
ership In  stopping  the  arms  race.  A  freeze 
would  be  an  ideal  means  (or  the  Soviets  and 
the  U.S.  to  show  their  commitment  to  pre- 
serving world  peace. 

Some  would  say  these  goals  are  too  naive 
and  idealistic.  But  I  say  arms  control  is  the 
most  practical  goal  we  can  set  for  ourselves. 
Ever  growing  nuclear  stockpiles  endanger 


our  very  lives  and  divert  our  limited  re- 
sources to  unproductive  and  dangerous  pur- 
poses. We  can  scarcely  set  our  sights  too 
high. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
bringing  control  to  our  nuclear  arsenals.  We 
need  moral  and  political  leadership  from 
every  citizen  If  we  are  to  avert  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. I  want  you  to  know  that  I  Intend  to 
share  this  petition  with  President  Reagan 
and  enlist  his  support  for  Immediately  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviets  for  meaningful 
arms  reductions.  Working  together,  we  can 
make  this  world  a  much  safer  and  saner 
place.* 

•  »4r.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  taken  the  time  today  to 
speak  out  against  the  greatest  ttireat 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  man- 
kind—nuclear war.  There  Is  no  issue 
before  the  Congress  today  which  is 
more  critical  to  our  survival  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  civilization. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  two  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  elimination  of  all 
nuclear  weapons.  The  first.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  7.  was  intro- 
duced on  January  5,  and  the  second, 
revised  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  151.  was  dropped  in  the 
hopper  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Mr. 
Bingham  In  June.  Both  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  eliminated.  The 
process — calling  on  the  President  to 
negotiate  immediate,  substantial  re- 
ductions In  nuclear  weapons  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis  with  the  Soviet  Union,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  verification— is  the 
same  in  both  resolutions.  F^irther.  the 
resolutions  urge  the  President  to  call 
for  an  international  conference  of  all 
nations  with  nuclear  weapons  in  order 
to  plan  for  the  phased  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons througout  the  world. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  151 
has  over  80  cosponsors.  The  freeze  res- 
olutions which  have  been  introduced 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  have  over 
100  cosponsors.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  also  made  It  clear 
that  they  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  Recent  surveys 
Indicate  that  Americans  believe  we 
should  reduce  nuclear  arms. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  only  way 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
Is  to  remove  the  means  of  creating  this 
vatimate  disaster.  This  is  the  goal 
which  we  all  share— both  those  that 
advocate  a  freeze  and  those  who  sup- 
port negotiated  reductions.  If  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  has  a  sufficient 
deterrent  force  to  prevent  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack,  then  a  freeze  would  be  a 
viable  option.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  would  lose  bargaining  power  and 
increase  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  or 
political  blackmail  due  to  Soviet  supe- 
riority, then  we  should  consider  nego- 
tiating to  a  level  of  equal  deterrence 
before  initiating  a  freeze.  I  urge  my 
colleagues    on    the    Foreign    Affairs 


Committee  to  debate  these  critical 
issues  in  order  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  House  to  express  its  views 
on  reducing  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  extremely  encouraged  by  the 
introduction  of  a  resolution  by  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
Clem  Zablocki,  calling  for  strategic 
arms  talks  and  verifiable,  negotiated 
reductions  in  Soviet  and  American  nu- 
clear weapons.  His  leadership  on  this 
issue  is  vital. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  President 
Reagan  plans  to  endorse  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations to  reduce  nuclear  weapons. 
It  appears  that  his  statement  may  par- 
allel the  resolution  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Jackson  and  Warndi,  calling  for 
a  freeze  at  equal  and  greatly  reduced 
levels  of  nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  should  go 
beyond  all  of  these  proposals— to  the 
actual  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons. E^ren  the  least  deadly  warhead  in 
use  today  is  thousands  of  times  more 
powerful  than  the  bombs  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The  destruc- 
tion that  would  occur  can  be  illustrat- 
ed with  an  example  that  is  very  close 
to  home— the  consequences  of  drop- 
ping a  nuclear  bomb  on  the  Capitol. 

Imagine  that  we  are  sitting  in  this 
hallowed  Chamber  debating  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Suddenly  the  civil  de- 
fense alarm  sounds  its  emergency 
call— 12  bells  ring  on  the  House  clocks. 
The  Speaker  announces  that  we  are 
under  nuclear  attack. 

Our  much  vaunted,  yet  untested,  nu- 
clear defenses  fight  off  multiple-  and 
single-warhead  missiles  in  great  quan- 
tity. However,  three  5-megaton  bombs 
escape  our  counterattack  and  explode 
on  a  prime  target,  the  U.S.  Captiol. 

E^reryone  in  this  room  would  be 
killed  Instantly  by  a  huge,  silent  heat 
flash  traveling  at  the  speed  of  light 
and  all  of  Capitol  Hill  would  collapse 
under  a  supersonic  shock  wave  and 
winds  of  300  to  600  miles  per  hour.  A 
similar  fate  would  befall  all  living 
things  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
beltway.  Prom  the  center  of  downtown 
Washington  to  Capitol  Hill,  every- 
thing would  be  vaporized,  leaving  a 
crater  several  hundred  feet  deep.  A 
fireball  over  1  mile  in  diameter  would 
be  created  and  would  incinerate,  at  a 
temperature  of  over  20,000  degrees 
Farenheit,  anything  that  stood  in  it 
path. 

Within  a  10-mile  radius,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  metropolitan  area's  popu- 
lation would  be  killed  by  the  blast 
wave,  200-mile-per-hour  winds,  and 
fires.  Over  40  percent  of  those  left 
barely  alive  would  suffer  severe  bums, 
radiation  sickness,  and  traumatic  inju- 
ries. Since  most  medical  facilitites 
would  be  destroyed,  and  transporta- 
tion would  be  impossible,  survivors 
would  have  no  medical  care,  food,  or 
water.  They  would  die  a  painful  and 
lingering  death,  as  the  fire  from  the 
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bombs  could  turn  into  a  1,200-square- 
mlle  firestorm,  cooking  and  asphyxiat- 
ing even  those  in  shelters.  Survivors 
would  be  exposed  to  fallout  and  many 
would  die  within  2  weeks. 

Some  may  think  that  many  people 
survived  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and 
could  survive  a  modem  attack.  But  the 
single  bomb  dropped  on  those  cities 
had  an  explosive  force  of  15,000  tons 
of  TNT.  The  largest  tK)mb  today  has 
the  force  of  20  million  tons  of  TNT, 
and  even  the  smallest  that  would  be 
used  in  nuclear  war  has  the  force  of  1 
mUlion  tons  of  TNT. 

An  all-out  nuclear  attack,  with  the 
launching  of  over  40,000  weapons  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  destroy  every  major  pop- 
ulation center  in  the  two  countries. 
Such  an  exchange  could  occur  in  only 
60  minutes  and  would  change  the 
entire  atmosphere,  ecosystem,  and  life 
as  we  know  it  on  Earth.  Scientists 
have  pointed  out  that  a  loss  of  even  20 
percent  of  the  ozone  layer  could  blind 
every  animal  and  insect  and  destroy 
our  food  base.  An  aU-out  exchange  has 
been  projected  to  destroy  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  ozone  layer. 

I  bring  these  stark  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  remind  them 
of  what  utterly  vicious  and  decimating 
annihilation  the  world  would  experi- 
ence if  a  nuclear  war  ever  occurred.  It 
is  literally  beyond  the  true  compre- 
hension of  many  people  what  perni- 
cious potential  we  have  created  with 
the  advent  and  continuing  refinement 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  hope  that  this  Important  discus- 
sion today  can  lead  to  a  real  solution 
to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  consider 
the  realities  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  It 
is  something  we  caxuiot  Ignore.  We 
should  join  together  to  make  certain 
that  the  horrible  tragedy  of  nuclear 
war  does  not  occur  by  calling  for  total 
nuclear  disarmament.* 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 434,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  MARKET,  for  requesting 
this  special  order  so  that  the  Issue  of 
nuclear  proliferation  could  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  body. 

The  movement  to  stop  the  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  bilateral  ap- 
proach with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the 
most  Important  Issue  that  we  face  In 
Congress  today.  This  is  not  an  Issue 
that  revolves  around  the  quality  of 
life,  this  Is  an  Issue  that  speaks  to  life 
Itself.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  take  Immediate  steps  to  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  bargaining 
table  for  arms  reduction  talks.  With- 
out pressure  from  the  public  and  the 
Congress,  it  is  apparent  that  the  arms 
race  will  continue  In  a  fashion  that  en- 
dangers the  entire  world. 

The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  many  times  over  the  weapons 
necessary  to  destroy  each  other.  And 


yet,  our  Nation  stands  ready  to  spend 
billions  on  the  MX,  a  missile  for  which 
we  have  no  final  deployment  strategy, 
and  the  B-1  bomber,  a  jet  which  will 
be  obsolete  with  the  development  of 
the  Stealth  aircraft.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  forego  these 
weapons  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  cur- 
rent capabilities,  and  seek  a  reciprocal 
move  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  campaign  for  this  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  has  t>een  an  active  one  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  been 
Informed  "ly  the  coordinator  of  the 
Hudson  County  Freeze  Campaign, 
Janet  Maughan,  that  New  Jersey  was 
the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to  have  a 
majority  of  its  Congressmen  suppwrt 
the  freeze.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  fellow  New  Jersey  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentatives RoDiNO.  Howard,  Minish. 
Roe.  Dwyer.  Hollenbeck,  Rottkema, 
and  Smith,  in  backing  this  effort.  This 
broad  bipartisan  support  shows  that 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  believe  that 
a  coordinated,  bilateral  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
freeze  on  nuclear  arms  is  necessary  for 
our  future  survival.* 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nuclear  arms  race  is  the  most  fear- 
some issue  facing  mankind  today.  We 
have  been  blessed  with  an  intellect  su- 
perior to  that  of  all  creatures.  Will 
this  great  gift  be  used  to  create  and 
uplift,  or  will  It  be  used  to  destroy  and 
bring  to  ruin  this  planet  Earth  and  all 
which  live  and  have  their  being  on  it? 

I  conmiend  my  colleagues  for  ar- 
ranging today's  debate  on  this  issue 
for  it  is  one  which  must  be  debated. 

Each  day  mall  from  my  constituents 
on  this  Issue  grows  larger;  and  all  are 
pleading  for  the  same  thing;  namely, 
an  end  to  the  policies  of  both  super- 
powers which  condition  an  ever  in- 
creasing development  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weaponry. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  others 
this  afternoon,  jurisdictions  across  oiu- 
Nation  are  domonstratlng  their  sup- 
port for  a  halt,  a  freeze  to  our  present 
nuclear  policy.  I  take  great  pride  in 
annoimclng  to  my  colleagues  that  a 
freeze  effort  has  begtm  right  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  an  effort  which  I 
was  pleased  to  endorse  last  week.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  initiative  will  be 
Included  on  the  November  1982  elec- 
tion ballot.  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  my  statement 
endorsing  the  District  of  Columbia  nu- 
clear freeze  citizen  Initiative. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statekeht  or  Walter  E.  Fauktrot 

I  believe  that  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
from  the  combination  of  an  arms  build-up 
and  this  change  In  nuclear  stretegy  is  our 
number  one  problem.  This  Is  uniquely  true 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  While  some 
parts  of  the  U.S.  might  question  whether 
they  would  experience  the  direct  effect  of  a 
nuclear  exchange,  can  any  of  us  doubt  that 
the  District,  as  the  center  of  national  gov- 
ernment and  our  military  establishment, 
would  be  target  number  one  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  Even  if 


only  one,  one-megaton  nuclear  weapon  were 
exploded  over  the  District,  98  percent  of  our 
population  would  be  killed  in  an  area 
stretching  In  a  two-mile  radius  from  the 
blast  site.  The  force  of  a  single  such  blast 
and  resulting  firestorm  would  kill  or  Injure 
45  percent  of  the  population  and  destroy 
most  structures  up  to  five  miles  from  the 
blast  site.  Those  who  survived  would  envy 
the  dead.  The  effects  of  radiation  on  the 
survivors  would  be  debilitating.  Disease  and 
epidemics  would  be  uncontrollable  for  there 
would  be  no  medical  care.  Most  If  not  all 
hospitals  would  be  destroyed,  most  medical 
personnel  killed  or  injured  and  medical  re- 
supply  Imtxksslble. 

It  has  become  almost  a  cliche  for  Ameri- 
ca's political  leadership  to  assert  that  the 
nuclear  arms  race  is  the  most  important 
issue  facing  the  human  race.  Yet  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
build  massive  nuclear  arsenals.  Presently, 
even  though  the  United  SUtes  possesses 
some  30,000  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
Soviet  Union  about  20,000  we  again  find 
plans  for  a  major  new  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment and  deployment  program.  These 
plans  involve  a  fundamental  shift  In  Ameri- 
ca's nuclear  strategy  from  a  deterrence  pos- 
ture based  on  the  principle  of  assured  retal- 
iation If  the  Soviets  were  to  Initiate  a  strike 
against  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  to 
one  of  developing  a  nuclear  war-fighting  ca- 
pability. The  forces  to  be  deployed  would 
target  Soviet  land-based  nuclear  forces  with 
a  highly  accurate  generation  of  missiles. 

The  long-established  strategy  based  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  assured  capability 
of  destroying  the  entire  spectrum  of  Soviet 
targets  Is  a  risky  but  effective  deterrent  to 
either  side's  actual  use  of  these  weapons.  If 
the  United  States  proceeds  with  plans  that 
create  a  plausible  first  strike  capability  and 
the  Soviets  counter  with  a  similar  program, 
the  incentive  will  become  high  for  each  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  before  their  nuclear 
forces  are  destroyed  by  the  others  preemp- 
tive attack.  The  present  nuclear  balance, 
therefore,  would  be  replaced  with  an  Inher- 
ently unstable  "hair  trigger"  situation  with 
each  in  a  sense  backing  the  other  into  a 
comer  leaving  no  room  for  maneuverability 
during  an  international  crisis. 

If  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  our 
number  one  problem,  our  number  two  prob- 
lem Is  that  not  enough  of  our  people  are 
paying  attention  to  the  reality  of  this 
tlireat.  Many  harbor  the  misconception  that 
nuclear  war  is  wlnnable,  that  security  can 
result  from  ever  increasing  nuclear  arsenals, 
and  that  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  a  viable 
political  alternative.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  validity  of  these  principles  when 
only  conventional  warfare  was  possible, 
they  have  absolutely  no  applicability  to  nu- 
clear warfare.  The  rules  have  changed;  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  nuclear  war  are  not 
extensions  of  politics,  they  are  mutual  sui- 
cide. For  35  years  we  have  been  both  unin- 
formed and  misinformed  about  this  compel- 
ling reality.  The  fact  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weaponry  has  changed  for- 
ever all  pre-existing  assumptions  about  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  uncomfort- 
able reality  to  your  attention  at  this  time  Is 
that  over  the  last  several  months  a  grass 
roots  movement  has  developed  that  we  In 
the  District  should  join.  In  the  fall  of  1979, 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Salt  II  Treaty  calling  for  a  Joint 
U.S.-Sovlet  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 
While  politics  halted  the  debate  on  the 
Treaty  and  thus  the  amendment,  the  Freeze 
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Idea  WM  picked  up  by  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions around  the  country.  A  Freeze  cam- 
paign has  begun  seelidng  to  educate  the 
American  public  on  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war  and  to  seek  their  support  in  bring  about 
a  freeze  on  new  nuclear  weapons.  As  it  is 
being  presented,  supporters  are  asking  that 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  governments  smnounce 
an  immediate  moratorium  on  all  further 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  FYeeze  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  negotiations  to  Incorporate  the 
Freeze  in  a  treaty  and  further  meaningful 
arms  reduction  talks. 

This  is  not  a  movement  of  unreal'.stic 
idealists  working  on  the  fringes  of  Ame-ican 
politics.  Already  the  Oregon  and  Massachu 
setts  legislatures  and  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly have  passed  Freeze  resolutions,  as  have 
four  dozen  towns,  cities,  and  counties  across 
the  country.  Freeze  activities  are  underway 
In  over  40  sUtes  and  petition  campaigns  are 
underway  in  25.  In  E)ecember  Califomlans 
initiated  an  effort  to  put  on  the  ballot  a  ref- 
erendum calling  for  the  Governor  to  com- 
municate to  the  President  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  California  that  a  Freeze  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  total  of  56 
Members  of  Congress  have  already  endorsed 
the  Freeze  as  well  as  a  lenghty  list  of  reli- 
gious and  social  organizations.  When  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote,  the  public  shows  its 
support.  On  November  3,  1981,  M  percent  of 
the  voters  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  supported  it.  In 
the  1980  general  election.  30  of  the  33  West- 
em  Massachusetts  townships  that  went  to 
Ronald  Reagan  voted  by  a  59  percent  major 
ity  for  a  mutual  Freeze.  Most  importantly  a 
Gallup  Poll  in  June  1981  showed  that  72 
percent  of  Americans  support  a  mutual  ban 
on  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia become  a  part  of  this  movement  and 
participate  Jointly  in  organizing  a  Freeze 
Initiative  to  be  added  to  the  ballot  for  the 
November,  1982  elections.  We  have  an  un- 
paralled  opportunity  here.  Ours  Is  a  popula- 
tion which,  I  believe,  wUl  listen  carefully 
and  one  that  obviously  has  a  direct  self  in- 
terest In  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 
Our  efforts  can  be  expected  to  attract  wide 
media  attention  and  help  bring  this  issue  to 
the  front  door  of  national  policymakers. 
This  will  aid  the  national  Freeze  movement 
by  first  broadening  the  base  of  public  sup- 
port, help  put  the  Freeze  on  the  national 
"agenda"  and  focusing  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  Endorsement 
of  the  Freeze  by  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  add  both  to  the  legitimacy 
of  this  effort  as  well  as  Increase  the  momen- 
tum that  has  been  generated  elsewhere.  If 
In  November  both  California  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  successfully  adopt  Freeze 
Initiatives,    no    politician    will    be    able    to 
Ignore  the  Implications  of  this  vote.* 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
difflctilt  to  engage  In  a  discussion  of 
the  perils  of  nuclear  war  without  laps- 
ing into  thoroughly  worn  cliches  and 
superlatives.  The  problem  with  this  is 
that  we  have  all  become  so  Inured  to 
these  expressions  of  alarm  that  the 
whole  debate  takes  on  an  air  of  unreal- 
ity. We  have  been  told  again  and 
again.  "No  greater  threat  exists 
today."  and  yet  the  business  of  life 
continues  without  interruption.  We  go 
about  our  daily  routine,  and  quite  un- 
derstandably many  of  us  tend  to  trust 
that  others  will  watch  over  the  impor- 
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tant  affairs  of  state  and  the  major 
Issues  of  our  day. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  that  in  this  case.  There  is  simply 
too  much  at  stake  to  rely  on  others  to 
reverse  the  frightening  spree  of  nucle- 
ar arms  production  upon  which  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged. 
Moveover.  the  course  of  the  past  40 
years  should  show  us  that  our  leaders 
cannot  accomplish  the  task  alone.  De- 
spite the  alarms  which  have  been 
raised  by  eminent  men— from  Einstein 
to  Kennan  to  Rickover— the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  per- 
sisted in  what  has  become  a  virtual 
juggernaut  of  nuclear  arms  protection. 
And  like  the  "Jagannath"  of  Indian 
myth,  it  threatens  to  crush  all  in  its 
path. 

Our  successes  in  this  area— the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972.  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
dismantling  of  Cuban  missiles— have 
been  too  few  and  too  far  between.  We 
and  the  Soviet  Union  still  have  such 
an  awesome  magnitude  of  firepower  in 
our  nuclear  arsenals  as  to  appear  to  be 
absurd— even  Admiral  Ricover  has 
questioned  the  sanity  of  our  capability 
to  destroy  the  world  several  times 
over. 

If  our  leaders  cannot  successfully  re- 
solve the  most  pressing  problem  of  our 
day,  what  is  to  be  done?  I  think  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
mobilization  of  our  public.  We  have 
seen  in  the  past  how  the  actions  of  the 
people  at  the  grassroots  level  can 
create  a  force  and  inertia  all  its  own- 
possibly  one  strong  enough  to  counter 
the  tremendous  inertia  of  the  arms 
race. 

It  is  that  purpose  that  I  see  us  as 
servicing  today.  By  acknowledging  the 
tremendous  outcry  of  concern  which 
has  arisen  across  the  Nation  in  recent 
months  we  contribute  to  its  dimen- 
sions, and  if  Ood  Is  willing  we  may 
have  a  hand  in  realizing  its  goals, 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  about  those 
goals.  The  aims  of  this  movement,  as 
expressed  in  resolutions  introduced  by 
Congressman    Mariuey    and    Senator 
KDfHiDY.     have    been    criticized    as 
"locking  in"  the  Soviet  Union's  superi- 
ority in  nuclear  arms.  This  is  sheer 
nonsense.   The   Markey   resolution   is 
nothing  more  than  an  expression  of 
strong  concern  and  an  exhortation  to 
the  administration  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  does  not  lock  our  President 
into  any  particular  negotiating  posi- 
tion, it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
great  apprehension  of  the  American 
people  over  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
and    their    Insistence    that    concrete 
steps  be  taken  to  reduce  and  eventual- 
ly eliminate  that  threat.  Instead  of 
dismissing  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion out  of  hand.  I  think  the  President 
would  have  better  served  our  country 
by  endorsing  its  goals.  The  popular 
movement  now  taking  place  both  at 
home  and  abroad  urging  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms  may  possibly  represent 


the  best  chance  for  successful  action 
on  this  front  which  we  have  encoun- 
tered thus  far.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  discourage  this  movement— 
we  ought  to  be  promoting  it  at  every 
opportimity.  and  attempting  to  spread 
support  for  it  in  every  nation  of  the 
world. 

Nearly  40  years  ago.  Albert  Einstein 
said: 

Since  I  do  not  foresee  that  atomic  energy 
is  to  be  a  great  boon  for  a  long  time,  I  have 
to  say  that  for  the  present  It  Is  a  menace. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  It  should  be.  It  may 
Intimidate  the  human  race  into  bringing 
order  Into  Its  International  affairs,  which, 
without  the  pressure  of  fear.  It  would  not 
do. 

I  hope  that  this  was  not  an  overly 
optimistic  assessment  of  our  condition, 
yet  the  "pressure  of  fear"  thus  far 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  deter  us  from  bringing  our 
world  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Einstein  did 
see.  though,  that  any  progress  which 
would  be  made  in  bringing  order  to 
international  affairs  would  be  made 
not  through  the  quiet  negotiations  of 
diplomats  alone,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  very  loud  cry  of  alarm  by  the  people 
themselves. 

That  cry  of  alarm  is  being  soimded 
today.  In  the  New  England  townships 
that  gave  life  to  our  democracy,  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  California,  and  in 
virtually  every  State  In  between  the 
two.  there  are  very  sane  and  thought- 
ful people  who  are  very  frightened  as 
well. 

We  are  today  engaged  In  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  useful  task  to  be  per- 
formed: educating  others  to  the 
danger  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  greatest  hope 
for  progress  in  the  area  of  arms  con- 
trol lies  with  the  people  of  our  own 
country,  those  of  our  NATO  allies,  and 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union— to  the 
extent  that  their  voices  can  be  heard. 
I  am  gratified  by  the  strong  Interest 
and  support  for  this  effort  which  has 
been  demonstrated  In  the  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country.  The 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
making  their  voices  heard  on  this  criti- 
cal Issue.  It  only  remains  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  listen.* 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement  has  devel- 
oped as  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
deep  and  genuine  concern  by  the 
American  people  In  response  to  what 
all  of  us  recognize  as  a  most  serious 
threat  to  the  existence  of  mankind: 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned about  the  very  survival  not 
only  of  America,  but  of  the  human 
race  and  are  demanding  action  by  our 
Government  not  only  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  to 
stop  that  growth  altogether. 

The  concern  over  the  growth  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  both  U.S.  weapons  and 
those  in  the  hands  of  foreign  govem- 
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ments,  is  real:  it  is  deep;  it  cuts  across 
the  entire  social  and  economic  spec- 
tnmi  of  our  society  and  it  springs  from 
a  fear  that  the  survival  of  the  human 
race  Is  at  stake. 

I  have  heard  these  fears  expressed 
in  public  town  meetings,  in  sessions 
with  farmers,  labor  union  members, 
business  groups,  high  school  and  col- 
lege students— people  from  all  walks  of 
life  throughout  my  entire  district  over 
a  period  of  many  months.  The  people 
who  are  sharing  their  fears  with  me 
are  not  specialists  in  the  lntracsu;les  or 
technicalities  of  nuclear  arms  control 
negotiations.  They  do  understand, 
however,  one  fundamental  principle 
which  Is  that  unless  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two  princi- 
pals In  the  nuclear  arms  race,  reduce 
their  respective  nuclear  arsenals,  all 
countries  of  the  world  are  threatened. 

Out  of  the  fear  has  grown  the  pro- 
posal for  a  nuclear  freeze  which  has 
taken  hold  as  a  grassroots  spontane- 
ous expression  of  people  telling  the 
President  and  his  administration  and 
the  Congress  that  they  want  action 
taken  to  end  the  relentless  and  sense- 
less buildup  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
nuclear  freeze  movement  is  not,  nor 
should  it  be  seen  as,  a  politically  parti- 
san issue.  The  fears  about  nuclear 
weapons  buildup  are  expressed  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  by 
people  whose  good  commonsense  and 
sound  moral  judgment  lead  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  worldwide  destruction  is  to  give 
peace  an  honest  chance  through  the 
time-honored  process  of  diplomacy. 

If  we  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  seriously  the  desire  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  world  peace,  then  we  have 
to  demonstrate  to  them  and  to  other 
nations  a  strong,  effective  commit- 
ment to  the  goals  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement. 

We  must  demonstrate  that,  as  a  gov- 
ernment, we  imderstand  that  there  is 
no  level  of  nuclear  weapons  buildup 
that  will  provide  lasting  security  or  en- 
during deterrence.  We  must  recognize 
that  whenever  we  increase  our  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  to  the  point  where 
it  tips  the  balance  of  power  In  our 
favor,  we.  by  that  very  fact,  force  the 
other  side  to  intensify  its  nuclear 
buildup  to  checkmate  the  United 
States  or  to  attempt  to  tip  the  balance 
in  its  favor.  The  result  is  not  a  balance 
of  power  but  a  balance  of  terror— and 
an  extraordinarily  costly  one  at  that. 

The  world  had  an  opportunity  for  an 
era  of  peace  with  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  that  gave  us  a  work- 
able means  of  not  only  limiting  the 
growth  of  nuclear  weaponry  but  also 
reducing  stockpiles  of  weapons  already 
developed.  With  SALT  effectively  side- 
tracked, the  nuclear  arms  race  Is  on 
again  with  all  Its  horrendous  financial 
cost  and  social  terror. 

In  that  context,  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  deserve  the  kind 


of  thought-provoking,  responsible,  and 
factual  discussions  of  the  nuclear  issue 
to  which  this  series  of  special  orders 
tonight  is  devoted.  We  need  common- 
sense  and  sensible  proposals  on  which 
to  base  arms  limitation  policies.  The 
Mirmeapolis  Tribune,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, offered  some  much-needed,  re- 
sponsible, thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  issue.  Pointing  out 
that  the  United  States  is  neither 
"helpless  nor  disarmed,"  the  editorial 
calls  for  straight  talk  rather  than  dou- 
bletalk  about  the  nuclear  freeze  issue. 
I  commend  this  clearly  thought-out 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  through 
the  information  provided  in  these  spe- 
cial orders,  both  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  as  well  as  adminis- 
tration representatives,  will  be  better 
Informed  and  more  resolved  to  act  de- 
cisively to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race, 

DOTTBLKTALK  ABOITT  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

In  Miiuiesota  the  campaign  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  swept  up  from  the  grass  roots  into 
the  Legislature.  The  freeze  movement  Is 
gathering  similar  momentum  in  other 
states,  too.  and  this  month  it  blew  into  Con- 
gress with  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  150 
members,  for  a  "complete  halt  to  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  race."  Similar  resolutions  In  leg- 
islatures, including  Minnesota's,  may  go  un- 
heeded by  the  racers.  Nor  would  F>resldent 
Reagan,  much  less  President  Brezhnev,  be 
constrained  In  the  short  run  If  Congress 
should  vote  for  the  freeze  resolution.  But  In 
the  long  run.  Reagan  can  Ignore  public 
opinion  only  at  his  political  peril.  The  wiser 
course  Is  to  examine  the  movement's  roots, 
weigh  its  merits  and  respond  sensibly.  The 
administration  does  not  yet  seem  inclined  to 
do  so. 

Most  of  the  freezers  are  amateurs.  Lack- 
ing the  ornate  vocabulary  of  strategists 
steeped  In  nuclear-war  theory,  they  tend  to 
speak  plainly.  A  Bostonlan,  one  of  the  move- 
ment's originators,  said  she  wanted  "some- 
thing ordinary  people,  not  Just  defense  ex- 
perts, could  understand."  A  Minnesota 
farmer  said  something  ordinary  people 
could  understand:  "We're  spending  all  that 
money  [on  defense!  and  we're  not  feeling 
any  more  secure."  Leaders  of  major  rell- 
gloiu  organizations  have  been  similarly 
forthright,  registering  alarm  at  suggestions 
from  Washington  that  nuclear  weapons 
might  be  useful  In  fighting  a  war  If  such 
arms  fall  to  deter  one. 

Why  the  concern  now?  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration evidently  thinks  that  freezers. 
Infected  by  a  West  European  disarmament 
virus,  fall  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  what 
they  advocate.  In  Oklahoma  last  week,  the 
President  reverted  to  the  I-know-more-than- 
you-know  theme.  He  said  that  people  who 
disagree  with  his  commitment  to  a  military 
buildup  "don't  have  the  information  that 
goes  with  having  this  Job."  But  some  who 
have  had  the  same  information  think  differ- 
ently; for  Instance,  former  Vice  President 
Mondale  has  said  that  a  freeze  would  be  a 
good  idea.  And  one  reason  a  lot  of  people 
are  expressing  such  thoughts  now,  with  an 
urgency  stronger  than  In  years  past,  is  that 
the  nuclear  world  has  changed. 

The  change  is  described  vividly  in  three 
recent  New  Yorker  magazine  articles  by 
Jonathan    Schell,    Though    of    needlessly 


numbing  length,  they  contain  hard  kernels 
of  logic.  Schell  argues  that  the  sheer  quanti- 
ty of  nuclear  weapons  now  available  has 
transformed  their  threat;  that  if  any  were 
hurled  at  an  enemy,  there  Is  little  chance 
that  further  use  would  remain  limited.  Ear- 
lier in  the  nuclear  age,  nations  could  con- 
ceivably consider  nuclear  war,  even  to  the 
point  of  exhausting  their  arsenals  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs.  Societies  would  be 
shattered,  but  some  would  survive.  No  more, 
says  Schell.  After  consulting  scores  of  scien- 
tists, he  concludes  that  the  masses  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  hand  are  capable  of  destroy- 
ing not  only  the  superpowers,  but  life  on 
earth.  Though  many  would  argue  that  su- 
perdoomsday  is  not  a  certainty,  Schell 
makes  a  telling  point:  If  it  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility, indifference  is  Intolerable. 

Doubletalk  Is  equally  Intolerable.  The 
Reagan  administration  was  right  to  point 
out  quickly  the  grim  hypocrisy  in  Brezh- 
nev's statement  last  week  on  intermediate- 
range  missiles.  Conscious  of  public  relations 
possibilities,  the  Soviet  leader  announced 
the  "freezing"  of  deployments  of  such  mis- 
siles, harangued  the  West  for  planning  to  do 
In  the  future  what  the  Soviets  have  Just 
completed,  and  threatened  to  put  missiles 
near  the  United  States  If  NATO  carries  out 
Its  plan.  But  If  the  administration  was  right 
In  principle  to  reply,  it  gave  egregiously  mis- 
leading answers. 

"Let's  consider  some  facts."  the  president 
said.  He  correctly  described  the  Soviets'  new 
missiles— 300  mobile  launchers,  three  war- 
heads apiece,  range  great  enough  to  reach 
anywhere  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Then  Reagan  drew  a  contrast: 
"NATO  has  zero  land-based  missiles  which 
can  hit  the  U.S.S.R," 

The  misdirection  in  that  superficially  ac- 
curate statement  is  awesome.  It  fails  to  note 
400  submarine-carried  missiles  expllclty  al- 
located to  NATO  for  more  than  a  decade. 
That  they  are  not  land-based  is  hardly  the 
determining  factor.  The  same  is  true  of  nu- 
clear weapons  carried  by  air  (where  the  So- 
viets have  an  advaintage).  Nor  does  Reagan's 
statement  account  for  French  land-based  in- 
termediate-range missiles— perhaps  because 
while  France  Is  a  NATO  member.  It  Is  not 
part  of  the  Integrated  military  command. 
But  the  Soviets  understandably  count 
French  missiles  in  their  tally  of  opposing 
forces.  According  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Strategic  Studies,  a  private  research 
organization,  the  balance  of  nuclear  forces 
in  Europe  is  around  2.000  warheads  in  the 
East,  1,200  in  the  West:  and  In  Interconti- 
nental weapons,  9,000  for  the  United  States, 
7,000  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  Reagan  speaks  of  the  need  to  "restore 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves,"  as  though 
the  United  States  stood  helpless  and  dis- 
armed. With  that  kind  of  doubletalk,  and 
the  kind  heard  also  from  Brezhnev,  no 
wonder  a  lot  of  people  are  telling  govern- 
ments to  stop  building  nuclear  weapons. 
Arms  control  is  more  complicated  than  the 
freezers  suggest.  But  that  subject  and  those 
protesters  deserve  more  attention  and 
straighter  talk  than  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  offered.* 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
historic  congressional  debate  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  arms  limitation.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  at  the  outset  that,  to 
my  mind,  both  sides  of  this  debate,  the 
"left"  and  the  "right,"  the  ones  who 
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favor  negotiations  and  treaties,  and 
the  ones  who  favor  a  nuclear  buildup, 
have  staked  out  equally  unrealistic 
and  unacceptable  positions.  Both  sides 
make  dangerous  recommendations 
based  on  faulty  premises  about  the  re- 
quirements of  American  security. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  my  own  po- 
sition clear.  I  reject  the  proposition 
that  negotiated  disarmament  is  condu- 
cive to  either  effective  self-defense  or 
peace.  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Treaties  are  irrational  agreements  to 
make  with  the  untrustworthy  thugs 
who  occupy  the  Kremlin.  The  purpose 
of  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  and  of 
having  a  military  at  all.  Is  defense: 
The  ability  to  deter,  and  if  necessary, 
repel  and  punish  an  attacker.  Negoti- 
ated restrictions  on  the  possible  means 
of  our  self-defense  cannot  possibly  be 
advantageous.  Indeed,  these  "limita- 
tions" have  in  fact  been  harmful  to 
American  defenses. 

Now,  in  "defense"  I  certainly  do  not 
include  "making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." or  "projecting  our  will"  all 
over  the  globe,  or  any  number  of  other 
silly,     presumptuous,     and     arrogant 
things.  I  mean  just  self-defense:  The 
protection  of  our  people  and  our  terri- 
tory. For  the  purpose  of  defense,  our 
present  stock  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
adequate  by  any  reckoning.  Therefore. 
I    would    cancel    any    new    offensive 
weapons  like  the  MX  missile  and  the 
B-1  bomber.  I  would  station  no  new 
American  missiles  in  Europe  or  Japan, 
quite  the  contrary.  I  would  remove  all 
of  our  weapons,  nuclear  or  convention- 
al, from  these  places,  and  from  other 
far-flung  comers  of  the  world.  Howev- 
er, at  the  same  time.  I  would  immedi- 
ately begin  intensive  research  and  de- 
velopment of  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems, laser  and  particle  beam  weapons 
for  space  defense  projects,  and  conti- 
nental radar  and  air  defenses.  In  our 
frenzied  pursuit  of  the  mutual  assured 
destruction,    and    our   blind   commit- 
ment to  the  arms  race,  we  have  sadly 
neglected  the  components  of  genuine 
defense.  We  are  gambling  that  we  will 
never  be  attacked.  But  the  world  re- 
mains a  dangerous  place.  Our  wager  is 
foolish,  costly,  and  unnecessary.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Government  pro- 
vided a  measure  of  real  protection  for 
our  people. 

An  essential  corollary  of  this  defen- 
sive military  policy  must  be  a  foreign 
policy  of  nonlnterventionism.  Armed 
neutrality  should  be  America's  inter- 
national posture,  as  it  was  during  the 
period  of  our  greatest  freedom  and 
prosperity.  As  Grover  Cleveland  put  it: 

It  i3  the  policy  of  peace  suitable  to  our  in- 
terest. It  is  the  policy  of  neutrality,  reject- 
ing any  share  in  foreign  brawls,  and  ambi- 
tions upon  foreign  continents,  and  repelling 
their  intrusion  here.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
Monroe  and  Washington  and  of  Jefferson: 
peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations;  entangling  alliances  with 
none. 
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When  self-defense  is  our  military 
goal,  and  nonlnterventionism  is  our 
foreign  policy,  negotiated  restrictions 
on  our  armaments  can  serve  no  possi- 
ble purpose.  Therefore,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  have  us  engage  in 
arms  limitation  talks.  In  fact,  no 
matter  what  our  military  policy  may 
be,  these  treaties  are  unverifiable,  and 
hence,  unreliable. 

The  paradoxical  result  of  past  arms 
limitation  agreements  have  been  limi- 
tations only  on  systems  which  might 
actually  contribute  to  defense,  while 
spending  on  extravagant,  redundant, 
offensive  systems  goes  unchecked.  The 
SALT  I  Treaty  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  ABM  systems,  with  only  two 
exceptions:  One,  to  protect  a  single 
ABM  site,  and  another  to  protect  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington.  But  the 
SALT  I  Treaty  did  allow,  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Soviets,  the  MIRV'ing  of 
existing  missiles.  Thus,  the  result  is  a 
freeze  on  the  development  of  defen- 
sive systems  (which  might  be  destabi- 
lizing) and  the  almost  unbridled  multi- 
plication of  offensive  weapons. 

The  most  Important  and  neglected 
aspect  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  that 
it  would  have  perpetuated  the  irra- 
tional policy  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. Our  citizens  would  continue 
to  be  held  hostage  to  nuclear  horror, 
while  our  Government  continues  to  re- 
linquish any  effort  at  real  defense  to 
the  deadly  "momentum  of  the  arms 
control  process."  If  this  is  arms  limita- 
tion, I  think  we  have  had  enough. 
These  treaties  run  counter  to  our  In- 
terests, Inhibit  our  defense,  and  only 
serve  to  keep  mischievous  diplomats  in 
business. 

That  is,  in  brief,  my  own  position.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  on  either  side 
of  the  current  debate  over  a  nuclear 
freeze  have  lost  sight  of  the  para- 
mount need  to  provide  for  defense, 
and  of  what  that  entails. 

The  left,  those  in  favor  of  negotiat- 
ing arms  treaties  immediately,  make 
several  serious  mistakes.  First  of  all. 
critics  of  nuclear  arms  on  the  left 
equate  disarmament  with  peace. 
House  Joint  Resolution  434,  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution  which  has  gained 
over  160  cosponsors.  puts  it  this  way: 

The  increasing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  nuclear  delivery  systems  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not  strengthened  international  peace 
and  security,  but  in  fact,  enhance  the  pros- 
pect for  mutual  destruction  .  .  .  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  are 
essential  to  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  .  .  . 

While  It  may  be  that  the  risks  of  a 
nuclear  accident  are  somewhat  greater 
as  more  weapons  are  built,  I  think  the 
disarmers  miss  the  point  If  they 
equate  more  weapons  with  a  greater 
chance  of  armed  conflict.  In  some 
ways,  the  facts  seem  to  show  just  the 
converse.  The  mutual  dealings  of  the 
two  superpowers  have  been  character- 
ized by  greater  forbearance  In  the  last 


decade  than.  say.  In  the  early  1960's. 
But  In  any  case,  it  is  not  the  existence 
of  weapons,  or  the  trend  toward  bigger 
and  better  weaponry,  that  is  the  real 
threat,  but  rather,  the  tendencies 
toward  aggression  and  the  ideologies 
which  Justify  that  aggression. 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
debate  referred  to  the  "extremely  ex- 
plosive nuclear  arms  race"  (Mr.  Roe.  p. 
5970).  This  mixing  of  metaphors  aptly 
illustrates  this  widespread  confusion 
between  building  nuclear  weapons,  and 
using  them  for  aggression.  An  obvious 
truth  is  that  weapons  deter  attack,  pro- 
tect the  Innocent,  and  punish  aggres- 
sion, just  as  effectively  as  they 
transgress  the  peace.  The  danger  In 
confusing  disarmament  and  peace  is 
that  we  thereby  discount  the  need  for 
defensive  armaments.  The  problem  is 
not  the  existence  of  armaments,  but 
the  lack  of  a  defensive,  noninterven- 
tionlst  policy. 

It  is  equally  foolish  to  think  that  if, 
somehow,  nuclear  weapons  could  be 
eliminated,  peace  would  be  the  result. 
This  idea  flies  in  the  face  of  the  vio- 
lent history  of  the  world  prior  to  the 
Invention  of  the  H-bomb.  It  Is  Utopian, 
romantic,  and  dangerous  to  think  that 
"perpetual  peace"  lies  at  the  end  of 
the  disarmament  rainbow.  But,  as  an- 
other of  my  colleagues  put  it  in  the 
House  debate: 

The  world  had  an  opportunity  for  an  era 
of  peace  with  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
tallu  that  gave  us  a  worliable  means  for  not 
only  limiting  the  growth  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry but  also  reducing  the  stockpiles  cf  weap- 
ons already  deployed.  (Mr.  Oberktar,  p. 
5982.) 

As  the  freedom  fighters  In  Afghani- 
stan, or  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
can  tell  you.  nuclear  weapons  are  not 
the  only  means  of  waging  a  hideous 
war.  Conventional  warfare  is,  after  all, 
a  horrible  euphemism.  In  their  single- 
minded  focus  on  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  the  nuclear  disarmers  betray 
their  fanaticism. 

Disarmament  will  not  bring  peace, 
because  It  Is  the  men  who  wield  the 
weapons,  and  their  Ideas,  who  are 
really  to  be  feared.  Disarmament  Is 
more  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of 
peaceful  conditions,  which  will  never 
arise  until  all  men  treat  one  another 
as  autonomous  agents,  or  free  traders, 
and  coercion  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Disarmers  are  all  too  willing  to  trust 
their  fate  to  the  unverifiable  agree- 
ments reached  between  governments. 
And  this  is  something  that  tfie  propo- 
nents of  a  freeze,  or  reductions,  or  any 
sort  of  agreement  have  failed  to  ad- 
dress. The  fact  Is  that  verification 
would  be  difficult  enough  In  an  open 
society  like  the  United  Stetes— it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  even 
begin  to  verify  such  a  treaty  In  a 
closed,  secretive  society  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  still  is,  as  Churchill  said 
in  1939,  "a  riddle  wrapped  in  a  mys- 
tery inside  an  enigma."  And,  as  the 
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Christian  Science  Monitor  put  it  more 
recently,  "verifying  an  agreement  not 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  for  in- 
stance, would  require  so  many  inspec- 
tors and  such  open  access  as  to  be  nigh 
impossible."  (CSM,  Mar.  17,  1981.) 
Thus,  verification  is  as  impossible  as 
tnist  would  be  foolhardy.  So.  negotia- 
tions are  pointless. 

One  final  flaw  characterizes  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  urge  negotiated 
disarmament.  They  rightly  claim  that 
the  advocates  of  a  buildup  are  mysti- 
fied by  the  "nuclear  numbers  game"— 
comparisons  of  "throw  weights,"  num- 
bers of  launchers,  et  cetera  in  the 
search  for  "superiority."  However,  the 
disarmers  fall  prey  to  the  same  sort  of 
numbers  fallacy  in  their  devotion  to 
"mutual,  balanced  reduction."  Even  If, 
somehow,  we  could  reduce  by  half  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides  we  would  be  no  more  secure  than 
at  present.  Maybe  the  craters  that 
would  replace  our  cities  would  be  not 
quite  so  deep,  that  Is  all.  The  tensions 
and  uncertainty  involved  in  monitor- 
ing such  an  agreement  would  hardly 
be  worth  the  gains. 

Jonathan  Schell,  who  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  guiding  light  of  the 
freeze  movement,  makes  an  apposite 
criticism  of  the  advocates  of  a  crash 
buildup  which  applies  equally  well  to 
the  advocates  of  negotiations: 

Strategic  theory  seems  to  have  taken  on  a 
weird  life  of  Its  own,  in  which  the  weapons 
are  pictured  as  having  their  own  quarrel  to 
settle,  irrespective  of  mere  human  purposes. 
(Rbcoro,  p.  3845.) 

My  point  would  be  that  the  disarma- 
ment process  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its 
own  as  well,  with  its  own  imperitives, 
which  are  extraneous  to,  and  perhaps 
even  harmful  to,  the  requirements  of 
defense  and  security.  We  should  have 
no  more,  but  also  no  fewer,  weapons 
than  are  necessary  for  self-defense. 
When  defense  Is  our  aim,  noninterven- 
tion our  policy,  and  our  armaments 
are  adequate  to  our  purpose,  negotia- 
tions can  add  nothing  to  the  chances 
for  peace. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  nucle- 
ar disarmers.  In  their  terror  over  nu- 
clear war  and  Its  consequences,  have 
adopted  an  Irrational  and  dangerous 
position.  They  equate  the  possession 
of  weapons  with  war,  they  would  en- 
tnist  their  fate  to  unreliable  agree- 
ments, and  they  propose  that  if  only 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  eliminated, 
peace  would  ensue.  If  we  followed 
their  Utopian  recommendations,  con- 
flict would  be  more,  and  not  less, 
likely. 

But  we  should  not  fall  Into  the 
equally  Irrational  position  of  the  right, 
of  those  who  urge  that  we  station 
more  missiles  in  Europe,  and  build 
more  offensive  weapons.  We  do  not 
need  weapons  far  in  excess  of  what  Is 
necessary  to  provide  defense  and  de- 
terrence. At  present,  we  possess  9,000 
strategic    warheads,    and    upward    of 


30,000  nuclear  weapons  of  all  sorts, 
12,000  of  which  can  be  exploded  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  Adm.  Gene  R.  La 
Rocque  put  It  recently: 

This  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  far  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  even  If 
they  strike  first.  If  all  the  nuclear  weapons 
the  Administration  has  requested  are  pro- 
duced, we  will  be  able  to  explode  20,000  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  1990. 
We  simply  liave  no  offensive  or  defensive 
need  for  all  these  very  expensive  weapons. 

Given  America's  desperate  economic 
position,  and  our  pressing  need  to  cut 
spending  to  balance  the  budget,  I  can 
only  recall  the  words  of  a  great  Re- 
publican, Robert  Taft,  who  said: 

We  cannot  assume  a  financial  burden  in 
our  foreign  policy  so  great  that  it  threatens 
our  liberty  at  home. 

Not  a  single  American  nuclear  sub- 
marine has  ever  been  successfully 
tracked  by  an  enemy.  Our  submarine- 
based  missiles  are  secure.  In  sulditlon. 
Just  two  Poseidon  submarines,  which 
carry  320  nuclear  weapons— each  with 
the  destructive  potential  of  1,000  Hiro- 
shima-style bombs,  can  destroy  all  200 
major  Soviet  cities.  Thus,  just  two  Po- 
seidon subs  carry  enough  destructive 
power  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  ever 
provoking  us  Into  using  them.  Of 
course,  there  should  be  a  margin  for 
error— but  we  already  have  31  Posei- 
don submarines,  12  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced Trident  missiles.  Together  with 
our  bombers  and  our  land-based  mis- 
siles. It  Is  Inconceivable  that  our  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  Inadequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  deterrence  and  defense. 
Given  this  vital  sufficiency,  it  makes 
no  difference  what  weapons  the  Sovi- 
ets have;  it  matters  not  at  all  whether 
our  forces  are  comparable,  so  long  as 
we  have  enough. 

I  believe  this  points  to  a  serious  fal- 
lacy In  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates 
of  a  nuclear  buildup.  They  make  aU 
sorts  of  abstract  comparisons  between 
our  forces  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  as  I  have  said,  the  search 
for  nuclear  balance,  or  superiority  is 
wholly  detached  from  human  pur- 
poses. For  what  purpose  would  one 
side  use  its  supposed  advantage  If  the 
consequence  would  be  Its  own  devasta- 
tion Inflicted  by  the  Inferior  side? 
What  goal  would  be  worth  that  risk  to 
the  superior  nuclear  power?  So  long  as 
we  possess  the  ability  to  Inflict  untold 
horrors,  we  need  not  build  more  offen- 
sive weapons.  If  more  money  Is  to  be 
spent,  let  It  be  spent  on  defensive  sys- 
tems. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  a  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  dis- 
tinguishes between  nuclear  superiority 
and  nuclear  sufficiency  this  way: 

So-called  nuclear  superiority  assures  no 
safety— not  for  the  Soviet  Union;  not  for  the 
United  States;  because  what  counts  is  not 
superiority  but  sufficiency— the  guaranteed 
power  to  destroy  the  other  side  under  all 
circumstances.  And  we  both  have  It. 


The  strategic  thinking  of  the  advo- 
cates of  a  nuclear  buildup  has  depart- 
ed from  the  himian  purposes  which 
would  be  involved  in  any  possible  nu- 
clear conflict.  Therefore,  we  should 
reject  the  call  for  a  new  buildup  of  of- 
fensive weapons. 

Let  me  urge  my  colleagues,  then,  to 
reject  the  pleadings  of  both  the  advo- 
cates of  negotiations,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  more  offensive  weapons.  Both 
sides  have  lost  sight  of  what  we  need 
to  do  to  defend  ourselves,  and  of  the 
fact  that  that  self-defense  should  over- 
ride aU  other  foreign  and  military 
goals.  The  sterility  of  the  current 
debate  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  pursued 
since  the  war  is  at  a  dead  end.  The  ul- 
timate paradox  is  that  this  whole 
debate  concerns  the  stationing  of  more 
American  missiles  in  Europe:  a  conti- 
nent that  is  more  than  able  to  fully 
support  Its  own  defenses.  Does  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  matter  more  to  us 
than  it  does  to  the  Europeans?  If  not, 
why  do  we  lavish  $100  billion  or  more 
per  year  on  military  transfer  pay- 
ments to  nations  who  care  so  little  for 
their  ovim  defenses  that  they  cut  their 
own  military  budgets  to  save  money? 

There  may  have  been  a  reason  for 
providing  temporary  assurances  to 
war-torn  Europe  in  1945,  but  these  as- 
surances were  intended  to  last  no 
longer  than  Europe's  recovery.  NATO 
is  hopelessly  outdated,  and  unneces- 
sary. I  believe  the  Europeans  would 
take  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union  if  America  left  them  with  the 
responsibilty  for  their  own  defenses. 
However,  if  they  continue  to  value  so- 
cialissed  medicine  more  highly  than  se- 
curity, that  Is  their  business. 

With  America  out  of  the  business  of 
defending  Europe  and  Japan,  we  could 
safely  renounce  the  first  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  but  only  then  could  we  do 
so.  So  long  as  we  continue  on  the 
present  path,  our  security  will  be  held 
hostage  to  extraneous  forces:  to  trea- 
ties, turmoil  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  so  forth.  It  is  time  to  re- 
nounce all  these  foreign  commitments, 
to  stop  negotiating  absurd  treaties,  to 
stop  building  redundant  offensive 
weapons,  and  to  renounce  foreign 
intervention.  Only  then  could  the  U.S. 
Govenmient  concentrate  on  its  para- 
mount duty:  the  defense  of  our  people 
and  territory. 

Until  we  not  only  understand  but 
adhere  to  the  exquisite  wisdom  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  we 
will  continue  to  flounder  dangerously 
In  the  tangled  web  of  our  intervention- 
ist, treaty-oriented,  foreign  policy.  As 
Washington  said: 

The  nation  which  indulges  toward  an- 
other in  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  its  affection,  either 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from 
its  duty  and  its  Interest. 
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Washington  was  right.  This  cannot 
go  on. 

Let  us  forsake  both  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  the  vain  negotiations  urged 
by  the  left.  Let  us  also  spurn  the  un- 
necessary buildup  urged  by  the  right. 
What  we  must  have  now  is  a  noninter- 
ventionist  foreign  policy,  coupled  with 
a  truly  defensive  military  strategy. 
And  the  oppressive  regimes  of  our 
Communist  enemies  will  collapse  of 
their  own  weight  if  we  only  stop  prop- 
ping them  up  with  cheap  credit  and 
strategic  technologies.  Our  peace  and 
prosperity  will  hang  in  precarious  bal- 
ance until  we  heed  Washington's  ad- 
monition.* 

D  1900 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Washiwcton.) 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  special 
order  which  I  hope  will  help  raise  the 
understanding  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
grave  threat  that  exists  with  respect 
to  nuclear  weapons.  We  sit  on  the 
verge  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  It  will 
take  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  of  us  to  avoid  this  Armageddon. 
In  an  excellent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  February  1  Issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine.  Jonathan  Schell 
wrote: 

Each  year  the  number  of  bombs  has 
grown,  iintll  now.  there  are  some  fifty  thou- 
sand warheads  In  the  world  possessing  the 
explosive  yield  of  roughly  twenty  billion 
tons  of  TNT.  or  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  times  the  yield  of  the  bomb  that 
was  dropped  by  the  United  States  on  the 
city  of  Hiroshima.  .  . 

These  bombs  were  built  as  "weapons"  for 
"war",  but  their  significance  greatly  tran- 
scends war  and  all  Its  causes  and  outcomes. 
They  grew  out  of  history,  yet  they  threaten 
to  end  history.  They  were  made  by  men.  yet 
they  threaten  to  annihilate  man. 

The  United  SUtes  now  has  9.480  nu- 
clear warheads,  equal  to  3.505  million 
tons  of  TNT.  The  Soviets  have  8,040 
warheads,  equal  to  7,868  megatons. 

This  year,  the  United  States  will 
spend  some  $214  billion  for  defense. 
The  administration  has  requested  an- 
other $44  billion  for  next  year,  includ- 
ing $23.1  billion  for  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  Obviously,  we  have  long  since 
passed  the  point  of  reason. 

In  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  some 
350  faculty  members  from  many  uni- 
versities have  formed  Chicago  Area 
Faculty  for  a  Freeze.  The  group  is 
committed  to  educating  the  public, 
and  the  policymakers  they  elect,  on 
the  real  facts  of  nuclear  war. 

Chicago  Area  Faculty  for  a  Freeze  Is 
similar  to  groups  which  have  formed 
throughout  the  world  to  challenge  the 
reliance  that  goverrmients  have  placed 
in  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles.  There 
are  those  who  have  attacked  the  mo- 
tives of  such  groups.  They  argue  that 
by  telling  the  public  about  the  reali- 
ties of  nuclear  warfare,  we  will  some- 


how mUitarily  weaken  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  incredible  notion 
which  reveals  the  contempt  in  which 
some  people  hold  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

I  would  urge  my  colleague  to  contin- 
ue to  seriously  examine  the  realities  of 
nuclear  warfare  and  to  question 
whether  the  solution  to  our  problems 
really  lies  in  stockpiling  more  and 
more  unthinkable  weapons. 

Nuclear  warfare  is  simply  not  feasi- 
ble as  a  method  of  conflict  resolution. 
To  suggest  that  the  problems  of  civili- 
zation can  be  resolved  by  destroying 
civilization  is  Insane. 

We  now  face  a  situation  In  which 
man  must  either  transcend  his  past,  or 
perish.  It  is  that  simple. 

I  believe  that  in  this  moment  we 
have  one  of  those  rare  opportunities 
presented  by  history  to  take  a  good 
look  at  where  we  are,  and  where  we 
are  headed.  I  hope  that  look  will  be 
appropriately  sobering.  I  hope  we  will 
not  waste  this  one  last  chance. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  and  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuGH)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  the  others 
of  my  colleagues  who  initiated  this 
vital  debate  on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
It  is  the  most  critical  Issue  ever  to  con- 
front Congress. 

I  am  please  to  participate  in  this  his- 
toric effort  to  focus  attention  on  the 
nuclear  madness  which  the  Reagan 
administration  Is  seeking  to  promote. 
As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  call  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  an  international  grassroots 
effort  has  spread  supporting  a  mutual 
United  SUtes-Sovlet  nuclear  weapons 
freeze. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  Impor- 
tant to  this  Congress  and  the  world 
than  taking  genuine  steps  for  mutual 
arms  reduction.  That  is  why  I  am  par- 
ticipating In  this  debate  and  why  I  am 
cosponsoring  so  many  measures  aimed 
at  arms  control,  including  House  Joint 
Resolution  434.  which  calls  on  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  to  adopt  a  mutual 
freeze  on  nuclear  arms,  followed  by 
major  systematic  reductions  In  current 
arms  levels. 

The  principle  arguments  against  this 
nuclear  freeze  effort  that  we  have 
heard  today  are  that  It  would  some- 
how or  other  freeze  in  a  military  infe- 
riority on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
that  Russia  Is  ahead  of  us  at  the 
present  time.  If  we  had  a  freeze  at  ex- 
isting levels  It  would  subject  us  to  un- 
acceptable risk  and  pressures  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  must  say  that  I  feel  that  the 
people  who  are  criticizing  this  freeze 


on  that  ground  are  doing  so  on  an 
emotional  and  irrationsJ  basis  because 
the  Important  question  really  Is  not 
whether  or  not  we  have  more  weapons 
than  the  Russians  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, or  of  all  kinds,  the  real  question 
is  do  we  have  sufficient  weapons  and 
sufficient  ability  to  deliver  those  weap- 
ons to  be  able  to  deter  any  Soviet 
attack. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  have  suffi- 
cient nuclears  so  if  the  Russians  were 
to  initiate  a  first  strike,  we  could 
wreak  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  do  they  know  that? 
It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  we 
have  far  more  than  we  would  possibly 
need  with  our  30.000  nuclear  weapons, 
with  our  basings  of  these  weapons  on 
the  land  and  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air, 
to  make  that  protection  more  than 
what  is  actually  needed  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  opponents  of 
this  resolution  continue  to  harken 
back  to  the  question  of  the  numerical 
equivalence  in  one  kind  of  weapon 
system  or  the  other  as  the  criterion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
amounts  of  money  that  we  are  propos- 
ing to  spend  on  increasing  our  nuclear 
arsenal  is  deterring  our  ability  to  have 
a  strong  national  defense.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  in  the  administration's  defi- 
nition $1.6  trillion  over  the  next  5 
years,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  in  hearing  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattok).  said 
that  the  real  cost  of  that  In  constant 
dollars:  as  the  Budget  Committee  pres- 
ently looks  at  it,  as  Mr.  Joves  calcu- 
lates it.  Is  $2.4  trillion  over  the  next  5 
years.  I  mean  that  is  Just  mind  bog- 
gling. 

The  expenditure  of  that  amount  on 
Increasing  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
delivery  systems  I  would  submit  will 
undermine  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

First  of  all.  It  is  already  causing  us  to 
have  severe  cutbacks  in  items  in  our 
national  economy  which  are  essential 
to  our  national  defense.  You  cannot 
have  a  strong  national  defense  with- 
out a  strong  Industrial  base.  Today  we 
have  some  10  million  people  who  are 
out  of  work.  Today  we  have  a  record 
number  of  bankruptcies  in  our  society. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  Just  read  into  the  Record  a 
whole  series  of  bankruptcies,  the 
greatest  since  the  1930's,  of  our  Indus- 
tries. 

The  United  States  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  banana  republic.  Our  exports 
now  are  primarily  of  raw  materials 
and  our  imports  are  primarily  of  man- 
ufactured goods.  We  are  losing  the  in- 
dustrial base  on  which  we  can  base  a 
strong  national  defense  and  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  put  all  of  the  U.S.  re- 
sources Into  more  weapons  that  will 
not  Increase  our  security  and  not  do 
the  things  which  are  necessary  with 
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our  own  society  to  make  sure  that  If 
we  are  attacked  we  will  indeed  be  able 
to  respond. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  our 
national  security  Is  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  We  are  cutting  out,  for  al- 
leged budgetary  considerations,  attrib- 
utable largely  to  this  spending  on  nu- 
clear weaponry,  all  the  efforts  to  get 
ourselves  off  of  Imported  oil.  and  yet  a 
sunken  ship  In  the  Straits  of  Hormuz 
represents  a  far  more  realistic  threat 
to  the  entire  Industrial  activity  of  the 
free  world. 

If  we  are  cut  off  from  those  oil  sup- 
plies we  cannot  mount  any  kind  of  de- 
fense. Indeed,  we  and  Japan  and 
Europe  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
operate  our  societies,  yet  we  are  told 
because  of  this  huge  investment  In  de- 
fense technology,  in  weapons,  that  we 
caimot  afford  to  spend  what  Is  needed 
to  get  ourselves  off  of  Imported  oil. 

We  are  seeing  a  situation  at  the 
present  time  where  our  industries  are 
collapsing,  where  our  basic  Infrastruc- 
ture of  our  Industries,  our  highways 
and  our  bridges,  are  collapsing.  We  are 
seeing  our  mass  transit  system  rapidly 
disappearing  and  we  will  soon  become 
the  only  major  nation  In  the  world 
that  does  not  have  a  national  railroad 
system. 

How  can  we  have  a  strong  national 
defense  without  the  ability  to  get  our 
poeple  to  and  from  their  jobs?  With- 
out the  ability  to  get  our  goods  to 
market.  We  are  told  because  of  this 
huge  expenditure  on  nuclear  weapon- 
ry and  delivery  systems  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  be  able  to  edu- 
cate our  children,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  end  the  financial  support  for 
people  to  attend  graduate  school  and 
sharply  curtail  the  financial  support 
to  enable  people,  regardless  of  their 
means,  to  attend  college. 

How  on  earth  do  you  have  a  strong 
national  defense  in  today's  technologi- 
cal age  where  defense  means  missile 
systems  and  tanks  and  computer  com- 
munications if  you  do  not  have  an  edu- 
cated population? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  last  time  I 
was  back  in  my  district  an  individual 
came  in  to  see  me  who  Is  employed  by 
one  of  the  leading  corporations  in  this 
country.  He  is  a  chemical  engineer, 
and  he  said,  "You  know,  it  is  tragic 
what  is  happening  to  science  educa- 
tion, particularly  graduate  science 
education  in  our  country.  First  of  all." 
he  said,  "because  of  the  huge  arms 
buildup,  the  prices  that  scientists  can 
command  in  terms  of  salaries  If  they 
leave  the  university  and  go  to  work  in 
defense  Industries  are  just  incredible. 
They  can  get  twice  as  much  salary  as 
they  could  get  even  if  they  are  h^ads 
of  a  department.  We  are  taking  all  of 
the  best  and  most  capable  people  out 


of  our  science  departments  and  univer- 
sities across  the  country  and  putting 
them  into  the  defense  industry.  We 
now  have  second-rate  people  doing  a 
lot  of  teaching,  and,"  he  said,  "what  is 
more,  we  are  not  providing  the  gradu- 
ate support  for  the  students  to  go  to 
these  departments  and  so  we  are  de- 
pleting the  very  scientific  base  on 
which  our  so-called  superior  military 
technology  Is  based." 

The  gentleman  Is  absolutely  right  on 
target.  The  military  program  Is  a  self- 
defeating  program  even  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  concludes  that  I  might  make 
some  remarks.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
gentleman's  members  are  more  articu- 
late, but  they  are  so  articulate  they 
speak  without  notes  and  speaking 
without  notes  and  a  prepared  script 
has  a  tendency,  just  a  tendency,  to 
make  the  talks  go  on  a  little  bit  longer. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
be  a  little  free  with  giving  me  a  little 
time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  certainly  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  It 
simply  Indicates  there  is  a  greater 
talent  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  never  thought 
that.  After  going  over  to  the  Senate 
and  seeing  that  same  proclivity.  I 
would  not  follow  that  reasoning. 

D  1910 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  his  is  ex- 
actly the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 
We  are  damaging  our  ability  to  have  a 
strong  defense  by  putting  all  this  em- 
phasis and  huge  expenditure  Into  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  fact,  we  are  denud- 
ing not  only  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  professors  in  the  sciences  and 
engineering,  we  are  also  at  the  present 
time  already  without  this  huge  build- 
up creating  shortages  through  our  de- 
fense program  In  our  Industrial  base 
on  which  we  depend  to  produce  weap- 
ons and  on  which  we  depend  to  try  to 
keep  an  Industrial  base  that  can  sup- 
port a  sound  defense.  We  are  even  in- 
juring the  military  Itself  because  so 
much  of  the  military  budget  is  going 
into  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  de- 


livery systems  that  we  have  not  got 
aidequate  funds  to  be  able  to  strength- 
en our  conventional  force,  to  train  our 
personnel  so  that  they  can  operate  the 
military  equipment.  We  were  embar- 
rassed not  too  long  ago  by  having  an 
Initiative  to  try  to  recaputure  our  Ira- 
nian hostages,  which  went  bad  because 
we  could  not  keep  the  helicopters 
flying. 

I  think  increasingly  we  are  going  to 
see  this  with  the  sophisticated  tech- 
nology we  have.  We  have  to  give  great- 
er incentives  to  get  qualified  people 
into  the  military  and  to  keep  them  In 
the  military. 

I  have  advocated  a  program  which 
would  give  educational  benefits  very 
much  like  we  do  now  at  West  Point 
and  the  other  military  academies  in 
return  for  people  having  an  obligation 
of  service  for  a  period  of  time,  and  ob- 
viously there  Is  that  critical  need,  but 
we  have  not  got  money  enough  for 
that  now. 

I  think  from  every  aspect  we  are  un- 
dermining our  security  by  proposing  to 
spend  these  trillions  of  dollars  In  nu- 
clear weaponry. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  that 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  and  then  I 
will  put  the  rest  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  that  is  the  question  of 
proliferation  that  also  endangers  our 
future  and  the  future  destruction  of 
humanity. 

I  am  very  disturbed.  Indeed,  that 
this  administration  is  dropping  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  put  together  by 
aU  previous  administrations.  Republi- 
can and  Democratic,  to  keep  a  curb  on 
the  weapons  gaining  capability  of 
other  countries  who  are  not  already 
nuclear  weapons  countries. 

I  think  we  need  much  greater  effort 
Internationally  and  In  our  own  domain 
to  end  a  fast  growing  proliferation 
which  in  many  ways  in  more  danger- 
ous than  the  nuclear  weapons  race  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Russians. 

I  think  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Russians  are  going  to  drop  bombs  on 
us,  knowing  that  they  would  be  com- 
mitting suicide  In  doing  so:  they  would 
be  destroyed,  but  if  we  allow  reproc- 
essing and  enrichment  in  breeder  tech- 
nology to  go  around  the  world,  with 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  urani- 
um therefore  very  greatly  available 
and  not  subject  to  effective  controls, 
we  run  the  risk  that  a  Qadhafl  In 
Libya  or  an  Arafat  in  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  or  the  Red 
Brigades  In  Italy  will  gain  control  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  and  might  be  able  to 
blackmail  the  world  or  anybody  else, 
and  what  Is  our  response?  If  the  Red 
Brigades  get  a  nuclear  weapon,  you  do 
not  blow  up  Italy.  The  only  real  re- 
sponse Is  to  assure  that  irresponsible 
powers  of  that  sort  do  not  get  access 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  mate- 
rials from  which  weapons  can  readily 
be  made  today,  and  yet  this  adminis- 
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tration  is  not  only  dropping  the  previ- 
ous administration's  resistance  to  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities, 
the  sale  of  reprocessing  and  enrich- 
ment and  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  breeder  reactors  abroad,  but  we 
understand  it  is  even  being  seriously 
considered  that  we  would  start  selling 
reprocessed  and  enrichment  material 
and  equipment  abroad  ourselves  and 
that  we  are  even  contemplating  con- 
taminating our  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
gram by  turning  over  spent  fuel  to  be 
used  for  the  production  of  weapon:^  by 
our  military  forces. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  if  we  proceed 
on  that  road.  I  think  we  run  Just  total- 
ly unacceptable  risks,  that  instead  we 
ought  to  be  calling  an  urgent  interna- 
tional conference  of  nuclear  weapons 
nations  to  try  to  restrict  the  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons-mak- 
ing capability  and  the  spread  of  Pluto- 
nium and  highly  enriched  uranium 
from  which  bombs  can  be  made.  We 
ought  to  set  up  some  kind  of  an  inter- 
national mechanism  to  assure  coun- 
tries that  by  using  fission  reactors  they 
would  have  an  assured  supply  of  low 
enriched  uranium.  We  ought  to  put  a 
tremendous  effort  into  technology 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  developed 
to  extend  the  lifetime  and  the  bumup 
capability  of  existing  fission  reactors 
to  do  what  we  can  to  prohibit  the  sale 
to  any  other  countries  of  the  machines 
or  the  actual  materials  from  which 
bombs  can  be  made. 

I  think  that  this  debate  is  exceeding- 
ly important.  Again,  I  congratulate  its 
sponsors.  I  am  happy  to  take  part  in  it 
to  lend  whatever  efforts  I  can  to  have 
us  stop  saying  nuclear  policy  overall 
auid  nuclear  weapons  policy  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  Reagan  administration's  stand 
accelerating  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  a  myriad  of 
senseless,  destabili^g  and  dangerous 
policies.  It  is  thus  especially  gratifying 
to  see  so  many  Americans  finally  rise 
up  against  the  huge,  senseless  nuclear 
arms  buildup  with  its  so-called  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  neutron  bombs  and 
wlnnable  nuclear  wars  and  resist  the 
administration's  policies  which  are 
leading  us  on  a  course  toward  unprece- 
dented nuclear  calamity. 

President  Reagan  has  initiated  the 
most  massive  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  U.S.  history,  and  on  top  of  that. 
an  equally  risky  foray  into  developing 
a  new  generation  of  chemical  warfare 
weapons,  yet  it  has  not  even  defined  a 
coherent  military  or  foreign  policy. 
The  administration  is  planning  a  6- 
year,  $222  billion  expansion  of  nuclear 
forces,  involving  land,  sea,  and  airbased 
missiles,  space  weaponry,  civil  defense 
systems  and  more.  In  the  next  decade, 
Reagan's   policies    would    add    17,000 


new  nuclear  weapons  to  the  30.000  al- 
ready existing  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  arse- 
nal. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  policy  is 
to  achieve  the  capacity  to  fight  and 
win  a  nuclear  war— a  goal  as  unattain- 
able as  it  is  dangerous.  The  adminis- 
tration defends  its  buildup  by  claiming 
that  we  are  vulnerable  to  the  Soviets. 
In  response  to  our  repeated  calls  for 
priority  efforts  to  control  the  develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  administration  has 
used  distortions  and  Inaccuracies  to 
portray  our  present  nuclear  capability 
as  inferior  to  the  Russians. 

There  is  only  one  Important  fact  in 
this  equation,  however— it  is  not  com- 
parability that  matters,  but  sufficien- 
cy—and we  clearly  have  sufficient  nu- 
clear power— in  fact,  the  United  States 
has  far  more  power  than  needed  to  de- 
stroy Russia  should  it  attack— and  Rus- 
sia knows  it.  That  is  what  matters— not 
whether  we  outnumber  the  Russians  or 
they  us  in  particular  weapons  systems. 

Even  using  the  administration's  com- 
parisons, however,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  rough 
parity  today,  each  possessing  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in  its  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  For  example,  the 
United  States  leads  the  Soviets  by 
9.400  deliverable  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads to  7.800.  according  to  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information.  Moreover, 
our  warheads  are  more  survivable  be- 
cause of  more  diverse  U.S.  strategic 
force  deployments. 

Despite  the  clear  sufficiency  and 
even  advantage  in  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  possessed  by  the  United 
States,  the  administration  has  argued 
that  the  Soviets  are  at  an  advantage  in 
nuclear  "megatonnage."  But.  as  Paul 
Wamke,  former  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
said  in  a  recent  Interview  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  fact  that  they  might  have  a  2-mega- 
ron  warhead  compared  to  our  modest  ones 
of  something  like  400.000  tons  of  TNT  only 
makes  one  difference:  How  big  Is  the  hole 
going  to  be  where  the  high  school  used  to  be. 

The  administration's  continued  de- 
velopment of  more  sophisticated  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems  on 
this  massive  scale  has  created  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is 
building  a  nuclear  force  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union's  nuclear  arsenal  in  a 
preemptive  attack.  As  the  United 
States  and  Russia  approach  preemp- 
tive capabilities,  we  both  become  much 
less  sectire,  requiring  hair-trigger 
"launch  on  warning"  policies.  Enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  will  be  spent 
and  we  will  be  less  secure  than  ever. 

As  the  military  budget  is  absorbed 
by  destabilizing  nuclear  weaponry, 
really  needed  expenditures  are  denied 


for  conventional  forces,  spare  parts, 
improved  pay  and  technical  training 
for  our  military  personnel.  We  deny 
our  soldiers  sufficient  education  and 
training  necessary  to  understand  the 
tenets  of  Military  strategy  and  even 
how  to  operate  the  sophisticated 
weapons  to  which  we  entrust  our  na- 
tional security.  Thus,  again  we  will  be 
less  secure  ever. 

But  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  the 
only  problepi  risking  nuclear  destruc- 
tion of  humanity.  We  need  not  only  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment but  on  the  transfer  of  the  mate- 
rials and  equipment  for  producing  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  development  of  nuclear  power 
on  an  international  scale  also  carries 
with  it  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
number  of  countries  that  will  have 
access  to  the  technology  and  the  mate- 
rials for  nuclear  weapons.  Specifically, 
nuclear  enrichment  and  reprocessing 
facilities  and  breeder  reactors  are 
direct  sources  of  bomb-quality  materi- 
als—highly enriched  uranium-235  and 
Plutonium.  If  countries  decide  to  use 
these  facilities  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons,  the  rate  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion could  Increase  and  with  it,  the 
chance  of  a  provoked  nuclear  war  or 
nuclear  blackmail  by  terrorists  against 
which  there  Is  no  defense.  While  we 
can  deter  Russia  from  nuclear  war  by 
making  it  suicidal,  there  would  be  no 
adequate  response  if  a  Qadhafl  or  an 
Araffat  gains  access  to  a  nuclear 
bomb.  The  only  realistic  recourse  is  to 
prevent  terrorists  from  gaining  access 
to  weapons. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  has  expressed  increasing  con- 
cern over  the  proliferation  risk  associ- 
ated with  nuclear  power. 

By  1985,  25  nonweapon  countries 
will  have  operational  power  reactors, 
each  generating  enough  spent  fuel  to 
manufacture  a  score  of  bombs  annual- 
ly if  the  Plutonium  is  separated  from 
the  fuel.  More  important,  some  of 
these  countries  plan  to  build  reproc- 
essing facilities  that  will  enable  them 
to  separate  the  plutoniimi  from  spent 
fuel.  Once  separated,  the  Plutonium 
could  be  put  to  weapons  use  quickly. 
Other  countries  have  or  are  building 
enrichment  plants  that  could  be  used 
to  enrich  uranlum-235  to  bomb  grade 
levels. 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
greatly  exacerbate  this  problem  by 
condoning,  even  promoting  the  Intro- 
duction and  use  of  these  sensitive  nu- 
clear technologies  and  materials  on  a 
commercial  scale  throughout  the 
world.  Once  Introduced,  they  would  be 
impossible  to  safeguard  effectively, 
providing  too  easy  access  to  any  ter- 
rorist group  and  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pability to  countries  that  might  use 
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them  for  blackmail  or  in  local  conflicts 
if  they  got  pressed  to  the  wall. 

The  result  could  be  incredible  car- 
nage In  the  late  20th  century  from  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
third  country  provoking  a  nuclear  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

The  world's  most  volatile  regions— 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia— al- 
ready include  five  countries  reported 
either  to  have  the  capability  to  con- 
struct nuclear  weapons  or  to  be  active- 
ly seeking  that  capability.  In  a  worst 
case,  Libya,  Israel,  Iraq,  Psikistan,  and 
India  could  all  have  nuclear  weapons 
within  a  few  years.  The  actions  of 
these  countries  will  not  be  independ- 
ent of  each  other;  the  nations  are  con- 
nected in  a  complicated  fashion  by 
enmity  aaid  cooperation— thus,  the  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  by  one  of 
these  nations  is  likely  to  generate  simi- 
lar actions  by  others.  The  region  has 
suffered  from  major  wars  every  few 
years;  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  these  wars  could  threat- 
en millions  of  deaths  in  the  region,  the 
destruction  of  the  petroleimi  transpor- 
tation facilities  through  which  40  per- 
cent of  the  Western  World's  oil  must 
pass,  and  the  threat  of  aiuiihilation  of 
much  of  the  world's  population 
through  fall-out  or  the  provocation  of 
wider  nuclear  conflict. 

Even  the  fear  that  one  of  these  na- 
tions was  attempting  to  acquire  nucle- 
ar weapons  could  lead  to  armed  con- 
flict. The  Iraqi  nuclear  program  al- 
ready has  been  the  subject  of  assassi- 
nations and  sm  air  attack  with  conven- 
tional munitions. 

Of  these  five  countries,  three  of 
their  governments  came  to  power 
through  internal  military  takeovers. 
Nuclear  weapons  In  such  Internally 
unstable  countries  may  not  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  national  govern- 
ments; subnational  forces  attempting 
a  takeover  are  likely  to  try  to  seizie  the 
nuclear  weapons.  Sooner  or  later,  nu- 
clear weapons  or  the  material  for  their 
manufacture  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  smaller  military  units  or  terrorists 
groups. 

The  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  is 
the  most  dangerous  region  for  nuclear 
proliferation  in  the  near  future.  But 
the  capability  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons  reportedly  has  been  sought 
by  South  Africa,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  And 
this  is  only  the  situation  is  the  early 
1980's.  The  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  one  country  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  "chain  reaction"  in  which  the 
enemies  or  rivals  of  that  country  then 
feel  that  they  must  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  Some  politicians  In  Nigeria, 
for  example,  have  already  called  for  a 
Nigerian  weapons  program  aimed  at 
the  possibility  that  South  Africa  will 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  The  same 
applies  for  Syria  vls-a-vis  Iraq. 


Proliferation  need  not  stop  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  few  bombs  of  the  type 
used  by  the  United  States  against 
Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II— 
weapons  that  In  the  context  of  a  small 
nuclear  war  could  cause  millions  of 
deaths.  The  next  stop  can  be  thermo- 
nuclear weapons— raising  the  death 
toll  to  tens  of  million  of  people  or 
more.  Or  the  next  step  may  be  long 
range  delivery  vehicles  spreading  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction  to  na- 
tions far  removed  from  the  regional 
conflict.  In  short,  proliferation  is  a 
major  international  security  threat; 
and  it  will  certainly  get  worse  if  we  do 
not  take  the  lead  with  the  other  nucle- 
ar weapons  powers  to  stop  it. 

For  these  reasons  American  policy 
has  long  featured  a  strong  consensus 
opposed  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Reagan  administration, 
however,  is  striving  to  undermine  the 
good  bipartisan  U.S.  example  set  by 
previous  Presidents.  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Reagan  Indifferent  to  the  prolifera- 
tion risks  posed  by  civilian  nuclear 
technology,  he  has  graphically  illus- 
trated that  Indifference  by  considering 
the  use  to  make  nuclear  weapons  of 
Plutonium  derived  from  spent  fuel 
produced  in  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

Even  worse,  he  is  considering,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
export  of  sensitive  reprocessing  and 
enrichment  technologies  to  nonnucle- 
ar  weapons  countries. 

Such  exports  would  have  tragic  con- 
sequences and  must  not  be  permitted. 
I  Intend  soon  to  propose  legislation  to 
block  Mr.  Reagan's  thoughtless  move. 
The  United  States  simply  must  exer- 
cise its  strongest  leadership  with  its 
allies  to  prevent  nuclear  profits  from 
overcoming  the  restraint  necessary  for 
nuclear-age  survival. 

Thankfully,  there  are  Americans 
who  are  seeking  to  correct  these  irra- 
tional policies  and  to  change  our 
course  away  from  nuclear  devastation. 
They  recognize  that  nuclear  war  is  not 
winable,  as  this  administration  has 
claimed.  And  they  realize  the  dauiger 
In  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  a  massive  nuclear  weapons 
buildup,  without  incorporating  arms 
control  and  proliferation  prevention 
Into  our  national  security  policies. 

I  commend  those  who  are  resisting 
these  senseless  administration  initia- 
tives, and  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  Congress  does  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  reverse  those 
policies  which  come  to  us  from  the 
White  House.  Our  efforts  to  stop  this 
nuclear  madness  are  essential  If  we  are 
to  live  in  a  secure,  stable  find  peaceful 
world. 

I  am  including  in  today's  Record  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  404, 
foUowed  by  the  text  of  "The  Call  To 
Halt  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race."  I  com- 
mend both  of  these  Important  resolu- 


tions   to    the    attention    of    my    col- 
leagues: 

H.R.  Res.  404 

Joint  Resolution  on  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  and  Reductions 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war,  and 

Whereas  a  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  de- 
livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war; 

Resolved  by  Ou  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

1.  As  an  immediate  strategic  amu  control 
objective  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should: 

(a)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race: 

(b)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  tcsttng . 
production,  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads.  mlasUes.  and  other  delivery 
systems;  and 

(c)  give  special  attention  to  deatabUtaing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

2.  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  tiie  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  pursue 
major,  mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads.  miasUes.  and  other  deliv- 
ery systems,  through  »""«"t'  peroentaces  or 
equally  effective  means,  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability. 

Call  to  Halt  trb  Nuclbab  Aufs  Rack— Pao- 
posal  for  a  mutdal  ua-sovixt  nuclkak- 
WeaponFrexze 

The  horror  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Today,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  possess  50.000 
nuclear  weapons.  In  half  an  hour,  a  fraction 
of  these  weapons  can  destroy  all  cities  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Yet  over  the 
decade,  the  USA  and  USSR  plan  to  build 
over  20,000  more  nuclear  warheads,  along 
with  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  missiles 
and  aircraft. 

The  weapon  programs  of  the  next  decade, 
if  not  stopped,  will  pull  the  nuclear  tripwire 
tighter.  Counterforce  and  other  "nuclear 
warflghtlng"  systems  will  Improve  the  abili- 
ty of  the  USA  and  USSR  to  attack  the  op- 
ponent's nuclear  forces  and  other  military 
targets.  This  will  Increase  the  pressure  on 
both  sides  to  use  their  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
crisis,  rather  than  risk  losing  them  in  a  first 
strike. 

Such  developments  will  Increase  halrtrig- 
ger  readiness  for  a  massive  nuclear  ex- 
change at  a  time  when  economic  difficulties. 
political  dissension,  revolution  and  competi- 
tion for  energy  supplies  may  be  rising  world- 
wide. At  the  same  time,  more  countries  may 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Unless  we  change 
this  combination  of  trends,  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  will  be  greater  in  the  late  1980s 
and  19908  than  ever  before. 

Rather  than  permit  this  dangerous  future 
to  evolve,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

A  freeze  on  nucleso'  missiles  and  aircraft 
can  be  verified  by  existing  natiotuil  means. 
A  total  freeze  can  be  verified  more  easily 
than  the  complext  SALT  I  and  II  agree- 
ments. The  freeze  on  warhead  production 
could  be  verified  by  the  Safeguards  of  the 
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International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Stop- 
ping the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapon-grade  material  and  applying  the 
Safeguards  to  US  and  Soviet  nuclear  pro- 
grams would  increase  the  incentive  of  other 
countries  to  adhere  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  renouncing  acquisition  of  their  own 
nuclear  weapons,  and  to  accept  the  same 
Safeguards. 

A  freeze  would  hold  constant  the  existing 
nuclear  parity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  By  precluding  pro- 
duction of  counterforce  weaponry  on  either 
side,  it  would  eliminate  excxises  for  further 
arming  on  both  sides.  Later,  following  the 
Immediate  adoption  of  the  freeze,  its  terms 
should  be  negotiated  into  the  more  durable 
form  of  a  treaty. 

A  nuclear-weapon  freeze,  accompanied  by 
govemment-alded  conversion  of  nuclear  in- 
dustries, would  save  at  least  $100  billion 
each  in  US  and  Soviet  military  spending  (at 
todays  prices)  in  1981-1990.  This  would 
reduce  Inflation.  The  savings  could  be  ap- 
plied to  balance  the  budget,  reduce  taxes, 
improve  services,  subsidize  renewable 
energy,  or  increase  aid  to  poverty-striken 
third  world  regions.  By  shifting  personnel 
to  more  labor-intensive  civiliar.  Jobs,  a  nu- 
clear-weapon freeze  would  also  raise  em- 
ployment. 

Stopping  the  US-Sovlet  nuclear  arms  race 
Is  the  single  most  useful  step  that  can  be 
taken  now  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  nucle- 
ar war  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  more  countries.  This  step  Is  a 
necessary  prelude  to  creating  International 
conditions  in  which: 

Further  steps  can  be  taken  toward  a 
stable,  peaceful  International  order; 

The  threat  of  first  use  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry can  be  ended: 

The  freeze  can  be  extended  to  other  na- 
tions: and 

The  nuclear  arsenals  on  all  sides  can  be 
drastically  reduced  or  eliminated,  making 
the  world  truly  safe  from  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  eloquent  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard). 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illlnote.  I 
will  put  my  sUtement  In  the  Record; 
but  let  me  make  Just  a  couple  remarks. 
I  think  like  most  of  you.  I  feel  pas- 
sionate about  this  subject  and  I  think 
it  clearly  is  the  greatest  test  for  our 
Government  and  for  the  world  if  we 
are  going  to  live  and  this  planet  Is 
going  to  have  any  structured  society 
that  we  know  of. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  things  as 
we  go  down  the  road  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  be  very  careful  about.  One 
is  that  truth  is  required  and  there  is 
no  place  for  hypocrisy  and  demagogu- 
ery. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  an  elec- 
tion is  coming  up  and  probably  as  in- 
cumbent Congressmen  we  are  going  to 
have  people  demagoging  this  issue  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  think  we  as  incumbent  Congress- 
men have  to  be  held  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard. We  have  a  responsibility  to  meet 
this  Issue  in  a  very  responsible  way  so 
that  we  are  part  of  the  positive  side  of 
this  debate,  we  are  part  of  the  solution 
rather  than  part  of  the  problem. 
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I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  let  this  Soviet  Union.  While  the  actual  negotl- 
slide  into  partisanship  and  that  we  po-  ations  are  the  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
llticize  this  issue.  I  do  not  think  it  will    ecutlve.  Congress  is  a  powerful  institu 


help  the  issue  and  I  think  we  will  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  our  cause. 

Third.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  way 
to  be  involved  in  this  issue  without 
some  risk.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
riskproof  process  that  we  can  go 
through  which  will  get  us  disarma- 
ment, get  us  a  true  reduction  in  nucle- 
ar arms,  that  does  not  have  some  ele- 
ment of  risk  and  leaving  these  arms  in 
this  growing  race  is  also  a  risk. 

Now.  I  think  you  have  to  balance 
those  out  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
use  good  Judgment,  but  I  think  anyone 
concerned  in  this  has  to  realize  that 
there  is  an  element  of  risk. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  futile  to  debate 
continually  the  motives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  our  motives.  I  think  we  have 
to  go  to  the  table  and  find  out  what 
the  Soviets  are  really  willing  to  do.  I 
think  it  does  not  add  to  the  solution  to 
continually  debate  what  the  Soviets 
will  do  or  not  do.  I  think  we  have  to  go 
to  the  table  and  find  out. 

I  would  encourage  President  Reagan 
to  be  bold  and  enter  into  negotiations 
with  clarity  of  purpose,  toughness  of 
mind  and  a  conviction  of  success, 
knowing  that  the  people  are  with  him 
in  this  effort. 

I  think  that  we  have  started  on  a 
road  that  will  not  be  easy  and  will  not 
be  short. 

I  think  I  woiild  only  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  and  the  others  that  spon- 
sored this  event.  I  think  this  is  worth- 
while and  I  think  it  is  the  start  of 
something  that  is  terribly  important 
for  ourselves  and  for  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  putting  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  and  insuring  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  never  used  is  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  our  world  today. 
Every  other  public  policy  issue  we  deal 
with  pales  in  comparison.  All  of  us  in 
this  House  are  aware  of  the  funda- 
mental fact;  that  is  why  we  are  gath- 
ered here  this  afternoon.  We  have  our 
differences  on  how  best  to  achieve  a 
safer  and  saner  world  free  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  but  we  are  all 
agreed  on  the  goal. 

The  American  people,  too.  are 
united  behind  the  same  goal.  Recent 
months  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
outpouring  of  concern,  axnlety  and 
real  fear  about  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  The  public  is  more  keenly  aware 
than  ever  of  the  risks  and  the  futility 
of  the  arms  race.  Our  constitutents 
are  frightened  and  they  are  demand- 
ing that  we  take  action  to  reduce  the 
possibility  that  the  planet  will  destroy 
itself  In  nuclear  war. 

The  only  way  our  world  will  see  the 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  Is  through  a  long, 
complicated  process  of  negotiation  be- 
tween   the    United    States    and    the 


tion  and  we  can  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  process  of  nuclear  arms  control. 
We  have  to  begin  with  a  clear- 
headed appreciation  of  what  our  role 
can  be.  For  starters,  we  are  uniquely 
suited  to  interpret  the  mood  of  the 
American  people  on  this  crucial  issue. 

The  administration  is,  of  course,  not 
oblivious  to  the  rising  public  tide  of 
opposition  to  the  arms  race.  But  who 
in  this  or  any  administration  is  ex- 
posed as  we  are  to  the  daily  expression 
of  Individual  citizens'  opinions?  Who 
else  had  a  forum  like  today's  debate 
for  diverse,  informed  discussion  which 
commands  the  attention  of  the  nation- 
al and  international  media?  Although 
I  have  not  identified  with  any  of  the 
resolutions  encouraging  arms  control 
action,  I  have  Joined  in  this  debate  be- 
cause I  feel  keenly  this  obligation  to 
express  to  the  administration  the 
deeply  held  convictions  of  the  people 
of  my  district  that  our  Government 
must  take  action  to  end  the  arms- race 
and  bring  about  a  safer  world. 

Because  this  issue  is  so  important,  I 
believe  those  who  seriously  want  to  be 
part  of  the  solution  process  should 
adhere  to  some  basic  guidelines. 

One.  The  truth  is  required.  No 
member  should  feel  inhibited.  Hypro- 
crisy  and  demagoguery  have  no  place 
in  this  discussion.  Though  there  will 
be  disagreement  and  debate,  we  will  be 
building  a  constructive  framework  for 
action  if  we  are  totally  frank  with 
each  other. 

Two.  Nuclear  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament is  an  issue  which  transcends 
political  partisanship.  Avoiding  parti- 
sanship in  this  debate  is  especially  re- 
quired of  us  as  incumbents.  We  will 
see  opponents  in  the  primaries  and 
November  who  will  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  highly  emotional  issue, 
but  we  must  resist  that  temptation. 

Three.  Success  in  disarmament  nego- 
tiations will  be  achieved  through  a 
step-by-step  process.  Certainly  pa- 
tience will  be  required,  but  we  also 
must  be  willing  to  accept  the  element 
of  risk.  Those  who  believe  we  can 
achieve  our  final  goal  of  eliminating 
these  destructive  weapons  without 
taking  some  risk  are  not  being  realis- 
tic. We  must  balance  the  risks  and  be 
prepared  to  grasp  the  opportunity  for 
securing  a  more  stable  and  peaceful 
world  without  the  fear  of  failure. 

Four.  It  is  futile  and  unproductive  to 
spend  time  debating  the  motives  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  motives  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  move  ahead  on  this  issue  making 
the  presumption  that  neither  the 
people  nor  the  Governments  of  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
want  to  see  the  destruction  of  our 
world. 
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The  firm  desire  of  the  American 
people  for  action  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  begin  a  process  of  re- 
ductions offers  this  administration  a 
unique  opportunity.  I  encourage  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  be  bold  and  enter  ne- 
gotiations with  clarity  of  purpose, 
toughness  of  mind  and  a  conviction  of 
success,  knowing  the  people  are  with 
him  in  this  effort.  The  INF  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  are  a  begiiming  and 
the  zero  option  for  European-based 
missiles  is  an  important  step.  But  let 
us  move  on  to  more  comprehensive 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks  and 
offer  Russia  and  the  world  the  kind  of 
verifiable,  stabilizing.  large-scale 
agreement  which  will  substantially 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

D  1920 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  I 
commend  him  for  his  statements,  all 
of  which  I  agree  with,  including  the 
reference  to  the  fact  that  this  should 
not  and  cannot  be  a  partisan  thing. 
This  is  something  that  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  political  stripe,  ought  to 
be  Joining  in  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DeNardis)  with  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  the  sponsors  of  this  special 
order,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach),  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuGH).  and  others  for  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  for  this  most  criti- 
cal and  urgent  discussion. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  count 
myself  a  Member  of  this  body,  given 
the  impressive  display  of  knowledge 
and  sensitivity  that  has  been  evident 
here  today.  We  each  have  our  own 
way  of  approaching  this  unique  sub- 
ject—some philosophically,  some  with 
moral  perspective,  and  some  quite 
more  clinically. 

I  believe  that  the  full  statement 
which  I  will  enter  into  the  Record  per- 
haps is  a  bit  of  all  of  those  approach- 
es, and  some  others. 

I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  little  time, 
however,  to  pick  up  on  a  point  that  ap- 
pears to  be  a  recurrent  theme  in  the 
discussion,  as  I  have  listened  for  the 
last  3  hours,  among  those  who,  al- 
though they  favor  the  concept  of  a  nu- 
clear freeze,  raise  the  question  of  nu- 
merical equivalence,  and  by  the  raising 
of  that  subject  evidence  a  skepticism 
that  the  nuclear  freeze  approach  that 
so  many  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  would  like  to  see  put 
into  effect  very  soon  might  be  possi- 
ble. 

Of  course,  when  we  talk  about  the 
subject,  and  we  see  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  trying  to  compare 


the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  terms  of  type  of  weapons,  the 
quality  of  those  weapons,  numbers,  ex- 
plosive power,  throw  weight,  and  tdl  of 
the  other  measures  by  which  we  try  to 
examine  our  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand 
if  there  is  a  numerical  equivalence, 
and  it  is  clear  that  that  that  is  a  major 
sticking  point  in  this  debate. 

Equality  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  nego- 
tiated agreement.  Neither  side  has  a 
strong  incentive  to  establish  limits  or 
reduce  arsenals  if  it  feels  greatly  infe- 
rior to  its  adversary  in  numbers  or  so- 
phistication of  its  weapons  for  fear 
that  limits  might  consign  it  perma- 
nently to  second  place,  and  a  greatly 
superior  nation  can  enhance  its  posi- 
tion little  by  surrendering  advantages. 

I  would  like  to  spend  Just  a  few  min- 
utes looking  at  the  different  approach- 
es to  nuclear  forces  that  have  been 
employed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  countries  rely  on  similar  tech- 
nologies—land-based missiles,  sea- 
based  missiles,  and  aircraft  armed  with 
missiles  or  bombs.  But  different  geo- 
graphical situations  and  approaches  to 
military  planning  have  led  to  signifi- 
cant differences  in  emphasis  between 
the  two  countries.  The  United  States 
has  distributed  its  forces  more  evenly 
than  the  U.S.S.R.  among  three  types 
of  delivery  systems.  Most  Soviet  war- 
heads are  on  land-based  missiles,  while 
the  U.S.  policy  has  favored  more  fire- 
power on  more  survivable  airborne  and 
submarine  launchers.  U.S.  forces  are 
designed  to  avoid  relying  primarily  on 
a  single  system  to  deter  or  to  respond 
to  an  attack. 

The  countries  differ  as  weU  in  the 
configtiration  of  their  missiles.  The 
United  States  has  chosen  to  deploy 
more  warheads  with  smaU  explosive 
power  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Above  a  certain  level,  greater  explosive 
power  yields  little  advantage.  Four  1- 
megaton  warheads,  for  Instance,  can 
destroy  as  much  as  a  single  6-megaton 
warhead. 

The  United  States  has  also  chosen  to 
substitute  greater  accuracy  of  its 
weapons  for  higher  explosive  yields.  A 
smaller,  more  accurate  weapon  can  be 
more  lethal  than  a  less  precise  weapon 
with  greater  explosive  power. 

By  building  greater  numbers  of  more 
accurate  smaller  yield  weapons,  the 
United  States  has  developed  an  advan- 
tage over  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  niunber 
of  warheads  it  can  deliver  against 
Soviet  targets  with  high  confidence 
that  they  will  strike  their  mark. 

The  Soviets  emphasize  land-based 
rockets  which  can  carry  large  pay- 
loads;  therefore  warheads  with  greater 
explosive  power. 

In  recent  years  the  U.S.S.R.  has  fol- 
lowed the  U.S.  lead,  placing  more  war- 
heads on  missiles  and  improving  mis- 
sile guidance. 


By  the  middle  of  the  1980's.  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  achieve  missile  accura- 
cy comparable  to  the  United  States, 
though  it  will  still  lag  behind  in  num- 
bers of  warheads. 

So,  then,  what  situation  do  we  find 
as  between  the  two  nations?  Differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  nuclear  forces  have  clearly 
grown  from  the  need  to  meet  varying 
threats  from  abroad  determined  by 
the  distinct  geographical  positions  of 
the  two  nations. 

The  United  States  is  an  island 
nation  faced  by  only  one  hostile  nucle- 
ar power,  the  Soviet  Union,  capable  of 
inflicting  ruin  on  its  territory.  Soviet 
military  planning  must  contend  with 
the  strategic  nuclear  forces  of  the 
United  States,  France,  Britain,  and 
China. 

Soviet  plaimers  must  also  consider 
American  aircraft  which  are  capable 
of  carrying  nuclear  weapons  and  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  deployed  in 
both  Europe  and  the  Far  East  able  to 
reach  Soviet  territory. 

Free  of  hostile  neighbors,  the  United 
States  need  not  fear  an  invasion  in 
conjunction  with  a  nuclear  attack  as 
must  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  invaded 
repeatedly  throughout  history  from 
both  East  and  West,  and  thus  regards 
repelling  an  invasion  as  the  first  objec- 
tive of  its  military  forces. 

Notwithstanding  differences  in  pur- 
pose and  configuration,  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces  could 
be  considerably  expended  if  current  or 
planned  programs  come  to  fruition. 

Therefore  the  urgent  and  formida- 
ble task  of  strategic  arms  limitations 
negotiators  will  be  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons  and  curb  the 
production  plans  of  both  sides  while 
preserving  a  stable  nuclear  relation- 
ship between  the  two  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ways  to 
approach  this  subject.  But  given  the 
fact  that  many  previous  speakers, 
while  endorsing  the  concept  of  a  nu- 
clear freeze,  have  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  equivalent  capabil- 
ity, by  citing  certain  statistics,  those 
statistics  have  been  deficient  in  that 
they  have  not  examined  the  distribu- 
tion of  forces,  they  have  not  examined 
the  configuration  of  the  missiles,  they 
have  not  examined  the  question  of  ac- 
curacy, and  they  have  not  examined 
carefully  the  question  of  geographical 
considerations  in  military  planning 
and  missile  deplojTnent. 

AH  of  those  things  considered.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  produce  a  picture 
which  we  can  safely  say  is  one  of  com- 
parability between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  ability 
to  destroy  one  another  or  inflict  seri- 
ous harm  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Therefore  the  question  of  compara- 
bility is  moot  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  freeze.  And  I  think  that  we 
should  and  must  go  on  to  other  consid- 
erations. 

I  have  examined  some  of  the  other 
considerations  in  the  fuller  statement 
that  I  will  place  in  the  Record,  but 
felt  constrained  to  limit  my  oral  re- 
marks to  the  question  covered. 

Thank  you. 

D  1930 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  and 
I  commend  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuto). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  commend  the  many  speak- 
ers that  I  have  heard  for  the  extraor- 
dinary good  sense  we  are  hearing 
today,  and  I  especially  want  to  com- 
mend the  organizers  of  this  highly  Im- 
portant debate. 

I  Just  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  say  that  we  can  go  the  extra  mile 
to  sit  down  with  the  Soviets  and  see  if 
they  are  in  earnest,  in  willingness  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  nuclear  equiva- 
lency. That  does  involve  risks  and  in- 
volves months  and  months  of  punish- 
ing argimient  with  a  seemingly  implac- 
able opponent,  but  we  must  take  the 
risk  and  we  must  make  the  effort  be- 
cause the  results  of  this  bizarre  esca- 
lating arms  race  are  intolerable  for 
our  society  and  unsupportable  to  it. 
Just  as  they  must,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Soviet  citizen,  be  unsup- 
portable and  intolerable  there  because 
of  the  wreckage  that  it  causes  to  the 
Soviet  standard  of  living. 

I  would  Just  like  to  give  a  couple  of 
examples,  very  briefly,  of  what  it  has 
done  to  our  society.  Here,  we  have  had 
to  cut  down  the  programs  of  education 
and  the  programs  of  Job  training  that 
hold  our  promise  to  bringing  the  mi- 
nority youth  of  our  country,  the  disad- 
vantaged, out  of  the  street  and  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  society.  We  all 
know,  after  these  years  of  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  our  social  programs, 
that.  yes.  there  were  mistakes  In  the 
poverty  program,  there  were  mistakes 
made  in  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act.  there  were  mistakes  made  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  but  there 
was  an  enormous  amount  of  good  ac- 
complished, too.  We  learned  a  lot  of 
techniques  and  a  lot  of  methods  that 
work  and  energize  young  people  and 
inspire  them  and  bring  them  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  society.  Not  to  be 
able  to  afford  this  seems  unbelievable, 
pitiful. 

We  are  making  rents  in  our  social 
net  that  is  hurting  the  elderly.  We  are 
reducing  our  food  stamp  program.  We 
are  talking  about  reducing  the  com- 
paratively small  flow  of  dollars  that 
bring  our  elderly  security  and  serenity 
in  their  senior  years— and  this  is  the 
richest  country  in  the  world— largely 


because  of  these  incredibly  escalated 
military  armaments. 

The  last  point  is.  the  Department  of 
Energy  tells  us  that  they  are  going  to 
reduce  by  two-thirds  their  budget  for 
energy  research  and  development,  the 
very  R.  &  D.  program  that  can  help  us 
effect  this  national  push  away  from 
Persian  Gulf  oil  and  toward  greater 
utilization  of  our  own  500-year  coal  de- 
posits which,  if  we  are  going  to  use 
coal,  if  we  are  going  to  convert  coal 
into  oil,  convert  utilities  from  oil  to 
coal,  we  have  got  to  know  the  implica- 
tions for  our  health:  we  have  got  to 
know  the  implications  for  our  environ- 
ment. 

At  this  very  time  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  tearing  apart  our  Clean  Air  Act. 
the  very  instrumentality  that  can  help 
us  free  ourselves  from  our  supine  de- 
pendency upon  Persian  Gulf  oil  and 
shift  that  focus  of  our  energy  produc- 
tion to  gas.  coal,  to  alternates  to  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil.  but  when  we  are  saying 
in  effect  that  indiistry  cannot  afford 
it.  our  society  cannot  afford  it.  so  we 
are  going  to  go  ahead  with  programs 
of  coal  conversion  that  will  have  unbe- 
lievable and  unknown  consequences  to 
our  health,  to  our  environment,  this 
kind  of  wreckage  to  the  future  of 
America  we  cannot  afford,  we  should 
not  afford. 

There  has  got  to  be  an  answer,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  our  negotiators 
will  sit  down  with  the  Soviets,  will  test 
them,  test  their  willingness  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  rational  answer  to 
this  mind  boggling  and  Irrational  proc- 
ess of  escalation  in  nuclear  arms  that 
is  literally  destroying  the  quality  of 
life  in  both  of  these  societies. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  yield  some  time  to  myself,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

No.  1,  It  is  of  Interest  to  me  to  note 
that  In  the  Press  Gallery.  I  have  been 
watching  it  as  people  move  back  and 
forth,  that  we  probably  are  going  to 
have  as  much  coverage  of  this  discxis- 
slon  in  Japan  as  we  will  In  the  media 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  a  very 
real  rea«on.  That  is,  Japan  has  experi- 
enced what  we  are  talking  about,  and 
experienced  only  in  its  most  Infant 
form,  in  the  nuclear  devastation. 

There  are  points  I  want  to  make 
very  briefly. 

No.  1.  and  it  has  been  covered  cer- 
tainly In  part  by  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  and  some  others,  let  me 
Just  give  the  Members  a  couple  of 
graphic  Illustrations  of  where  we  are. 
A  little  better  than  a  year  ago  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  an  Air  Force  ser- 
geant was  walking  along  and  dropped 
a  wrench.  It  broke  a  little  aluminum 
tube,  and  a  Titan  II  missile  went  up  in 
the  air  and  landed  in  a  wooded  area. 
The  news  media  reported  it  was  a  9 
megaton  warhead.  That  did  not  mean 


much  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  9 
megatons  was  so  I  had  it  researched, 
and  I  had  two  examples  of  the  9  mega- 
ton number. 

No.  1.  all  the  bombs  of  World  War 
II,  including  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima, 
totaled  2  megatons.  No.  2.  in  TNT 
terms,  if  a  car  blows  up  in  EH  Salvador 
or  Lebanon  or  Israel  or  Northern  Ire- 
land or  someplace,  that  Is  ordinarily  1 
or  2  or  3  pounds  of  TNT.  A  megaton  in 
TNT  equivalency  is  a  railroad  freight 
train  300  miles  long  loaded  with  TNT. 
On  9  megatons,  it  is  2.700  miles  long, 
almost  from  here  to  Los  Angeles.  And, 
we  have  a  lot  of  warheads  bigger  than 
that,  and  we  have  thousands  of  war- 
heads and  the  Soviets  have  thousands 
of  warheads.  That  is  where  we  are. 

No.  2.  there  is  this  myth  of  holding 
off,  "let's  wait  until  we  get  to  a  superi- 
or position." 

My  colleague  from  Coruiecticut 
again  addressed  that  very  eloquently. 
The  difficulty  with  that  is  a  very  real 
difficulty  that  I  observed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  June  and  early 
July.  I  headed  a  delegation,  the  first 
congressional  delegation  to  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union  after  Afghanistan.  There 
were  six  of  us.  three  Republians  and 
three  Democrats.  We  had  some  very 
heated  discussions  with  our  Soviet 
hosts  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  from 
time  to  time  when  they  are  giving  us 
the  party  line  or  when  they  are  telling 
us  the  truth,  but  one  thing  I  believe 
they  told  me  the  truth  on,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  were  glNing  me  the 
party  line,  ana  that  is  when  they  said, 
"If  you  build  up  your  armaments,  we 
are  going  to  build  up  our  armaments." 

If  we  think  we  are  going  to  wait 
until  we  have  a  nuclear  freeze  while 
we  build  up  our  armaments  and  the 
Soviets  sit  there  twiddling  their 
thumbs,  we  are  living  in  a  dream 
world.  That  simply  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

Where  do  we  stand  now?  Well,  in 
numbers  we  are  ahead.  In  delivery  sys- 
tems they  are  ahead.  In  throw  weight, 
they  are  ahead.  In  accuracy  we  are 
ahead.  In  vulnerability  they  are  much 
more  vulnerable  because  they  are  70 
percent  on  land.  But  these  things,  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  are  kind  of 
meaningless.  As  of  a  few  years  ago. 
and  I  have  not  seen  the  latest  statistic, 
but  we  could  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
about  16  times  and  they  could  destroy 
us  about  9  times,  and  we  have  both 
moved  that  up  a  little  bit.  Let  us  Just 
say  for  purposes  of  argument  that  it  Is 
18  and  13  now.  So.  we  go  to  19  or 
whatever  it  is.  In  any  event,  superiori- 
ty in  this  kind  of  a  world  does  not 
make  sense.  We  can  both  destroy  each 
other;  that  is  the  Important  thing.  In 
that  connection,  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  and  my  colleague  from 
Washington  made  one  other  point, 
and  that  is  the  point  of  motivation. 
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Would  it  be  so  drastic  to  assume  that 
maybe  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
want  peace  and  we  want  peace? 

Probably  the  most  harshly  realistic 
observer  of  this  whole  world  scene  is  a 
fe'low  named  Averell  Harrlman.  who 
Is  now  about  90  years  old.  I  remember 
driving  in  a  car  one  day  with  Averell 
Harrlman.  It  was  while  I  was  a  dele- 
gate to  one  of  the  U.N.  sessions,  and 
we  were  going  over  to  meet  with  one 
of  our  Soviet  counterparts,  and  Averell 
Harrlman  said  this:  "The  Soviets  want 
peace  as  much  as  any  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  And  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  met  with  Brezhnev  the 
previous  summer  and  Brezhnev  pulled 
out  a  picture  of  his  great-grandchild, 
his  first  great-grandchild,  and  he  said, 
"I  hope  she  never  has  to  go  through 
what  I  went  through."  And  Governor 
Harrlman  told  me  that  he  had  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

"Now."  he  said,"  the  danger  is  that 
we  misunderstand  them  or  they  mis- 
understand us  and  they  might  get  too 
adventurous  someplace  and  we  would 
accidentally  cause  world  war  III." 

But  this  Idea  that  we  can  hold  off  or 
that  we  have  to  think  that  we  are  pure 
and  they  are  toUay  evil  is  Just  not  re- 
ality. 

Third,  there  is  in  much  of  what  is 
being  put  out  by  this  administration 
and.  let  me  say  candidly,  by  its  prede- 
cessor a  myth  that  if  we  build  up  mili- 
tary power,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
political  power  in  this  world,  and  that 
we  ought  to  have  enough  military 
power  so  that  other  nations  feel  there 
is  a  shield  so  they  are  not  bullied  into 
doing  something.  But  if  we  take  the 
last  30  years,  there  is  no  question  that 
Soviet  military  power  has  gained  vis-a- 
vis  the  United  States  appreciably,  and 
what  has  happened  to  Soviet  political 
power? 

Well,  let  us  look  at  Africa.  They  lost 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  They  lost  Indo- 
nesia, the  fifth  largest  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion. And  China,  the  largest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  Ro- 
mania voted  against  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  Afghanistan  resolution  In  the 
U.N.  As  far  as  Poland  Is  concerned, 
Poland  Is  certainly  not  an  example  of 
a  totally  subservient  state  today,  even 
though  Poland  does  not  have  the 
degree  of  freedom  we  might  wish. 

But  to  suggest  that  military  power 
means  you  can  have  political  power 
around  the  world  Is  not  accurate,  and 
history  does  not  suggest  that  is  an  ac- 
curate assumption. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  be  personal 
about  my  own  district  and  relate  an 
experience  I  had  last  Saturday  in  West 
Frankfort.  111.  Three  men  came  Into 
my  office  and  said  that  all  three  had 
cancer.  AU  three  were  veterans.  They 
served  at  Enewetak,  one  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands.  All  three  had  been  ex- 


posed, through  H-bomb  tests,  to  nucle- 
ar radiation.  All  three  said.  "We're 
dying.  We're  not  speaking  for  our- 
selves but  for  others." 

The  one  man  living  In  Chester,  111., 
has  nine  children.  Eight  of  those  nine 
children  have  some  deformity;  after 
some  years.  It  turned  out  that  they 
had  some  type  of  deformity.  The  one 
had  a  lung  that  had  to  be  operated  on, 
and  it  turned  out  he  had  a  birth  defect 
involving  the  lung.  One  ended  up  with 
a  16-pound  tumor.  The  only  one  who 
had  a  defect  at  birth  was  a  boy  bom 
without  a  thighbone  and  without  a 
leg.  I  could  tick  off  the  problems  of  all 
eight  of  those  nine  children. 

And  he  said,  "I'm  interested  In  two 
things.  I  am  Interested  in  protecting 
those  children  and  seeing  that  they 
have  some  rights  under  the  VA  or  In 
some  way,  and,"  he  said,  as  the  others 
did,  "second.  I'm  Interested  stopping 
this  nuclear  madness." 

That  Is  what  we  have  to  do.  This 
coming  June  the  United  Nations  Is 
going  to  be  meeting  on  the  question  of 
arms  control.  The  last  time  they  met, 
in  1978,  the  United  States  was  drag- 
ging Its  feet,  I  regret  to  say,  and  we 
had  an  administration  of  my  party 
then. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  Republican.  I 
would  love  to  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  do  something  dramatic, 
do  something  powerful,  lead  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  go  there  and  say, 
"I've  thought  this  over.  I  have  looked 
at  what  this  means  to  civilization. 
Let's  do  something." 

I  think  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  do  that.  It  would 
do  more  for  the  Image  of  this  coimtry 
and  It  would  do  more  to  strengthen 
this  economy  and  improve  life  for 
people  than  any  other  thing  he  could 
do,  and  100  years  from  now,  hoping 
that  there  will  be  100  years  from 
now— and  there  would  be  more  of  a 
chance  of  It  then— he  would  be  re- 
membered for  that  more  than  any 
other  thing  he  did  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  Join  in  commending  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuoH).  for  initiating  this  dis- 
cussion. I  think  we  also  ought  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  organization  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law,  where  Edie  Wilkie  and 
others  have  pushed  this  Idea  and 
helped  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  a 
discussion.  We  are  grateful  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  make  one 
other  request  of  the  Chair,  and  that  is 
this: 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  may  relinquish  the  floor  to 
permit  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  to  consimie  a  portion  of 
his  special  order  at  this  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  while 
he  is  still  here  that  he  made  a  very 
cogent  and  a  very  eloquent  statement 
in  respect  to  the  fact  that  we  are  de- 
bating this  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  The  President  said  after 
that  event  that  it  made  him  do  a  lot  of 
thinking,  and  people  have  observed 
that  he  became  more  dedicated  and 
perhaps  more  above  the  mere  political 
considerations  because  he  had  time  to 
sort  of  think  about  what  he  would 
leave  to  this  country  and  what  legacy 
he  would  leave  behind  him.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  has  put  his  finger  on  the  most 
important  legacy  that  President 
Reagan  could  leave. 

If  President  Reagan  could  go  down 
in  history  as  the  man  who  turned  the 
nuclear  arms  race  around  and  headed 
It  In  the  direction  of  ending  It.  he 
would  have  a  niche  for  all  time,  and 
the  gentleman  and  I  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  would  be  the 
first  to  take  our  hats  off  and  hall  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  this 
country  has  ever  had. 

I  hope  that  on  this  anniversary  of 
his  narrow  brush  with  death  he  would 
think  about  that.  The  whole  world  Is 
having  a  narrow  brush  with  death,  all 
of  our  posterity  Is  threatened,  and  the 
real  question  today  Is,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  It?  I  would  take  my 
hat  off  to  him  If  he  were  the  man  to 
take  that  leadership. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  In  what 
he  has  to  say. 

I  have  a  friend  who  says,  "Life 
doesn't  mean  anything  anyway."  He 
said.  "Whatever  you  do,  it  Is  like  a 
bucket  of  water:  you  put  your  hand  in, 
you  pull  It  out,  and  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  you  did  In  be- 
tween." 

I  could  not  disagree  more.  I  think  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
and  ultimately  all  of  us  have  to  think 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  leav- 
ing a  legacy  for  others. 

There  Is  nothing  that  any  of  us  can 
do,  whether  it  Is  President  Reagan  or 
those  of  us  gathered  here  in  the 
House,  that  would  be  more  important 
or  more  urgent  than  to  bring  this 
world  a  little  closer  to  rationality  and 
peace  and  hope. 

I  remember— and  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers were  here  when  this  occurred— 
right  in  this  very  Chamber  when  for 
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the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  invited  a 
U.S.  Senator  to  speali  to  this  House. 
That  was  Hubert  Humphrey.  He  stood 
right  up  there,  and  he  did  not  have 
any  prepared  text  in  front  of  him.  and 
among  other  things  he  made  this 
statement. 

D  1950 

He  said  this  about  8  weeks  before  he 
died  and  we  know  he  was  going  to  die 
and  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die.  He 
said  this: 

So  fax  Zo  :ve  know,  the  only  place  in  this 
whole  vist  universe  where  God  has  given 
life  te  this  small  planet  of  the  Earth.  You 
and  I  are  enga^ng  in  an  experiment  wheth- 
er we  can  have  peace  and  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice on  that  small  planet,  and  that  really  is 
what  the  ballgame  is  all  about. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
tonight. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman     from     Connecticut     (Mr. 

DeN  ARSIS ). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Before  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  leaves 
the  Chamber.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  I  regard  his  address  here  as  bril- 
liant and  moving.  Though  our  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it  tomorrow  or  whenever.  I  con- 
sider myself  privileged  to  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  to  hear  it  in  person. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to.  on  the  heels 
of  that  speech,  make  a  imanimous- 
consent  request.  My  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  put  several  speeches 
and  articles  into  the  Record  and  noted 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive pieces,  the  three-part  series  by 
Jonathan  Schell  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  90.000  words,  was  in  his 
opinion  too  long  to  enter  into  the 
Record.  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  after 
visiting  with  Jonathan  Schell  had  Mr. 
Schell  reduce  his  article  to  10.000 
words.  That  is  probably  still  too  much. 
Senator  Cranston,  on  his  own.  re- 
duced that  simply  to  2.000  words,  and 
I  would  like  to  place  that  in  the 
Record  and  again  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(Summary  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of 
Jonathan  Schell's  New  Yorker  series) 

•      THE  THRXAT  that  iruCLZAR  WAR  COtTLO 
rXTEXMIIf  ATS  THX  HtnCAJf  RACE 

According  to  the  Bible,  when  Adam  and 
Eve  ate  the  fruit  of  the  tre«  of  knowledge 
God  punished  them  by  withdrawing  from 
them  the  privilege  of  Immortality  and 
dooming  them  and  their  kind  to  die.  Now 
our  species  has  eaten  more  deeply  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  has 
brought  itself  face  to  face  with  a  second 
death— the  death  of  mankind. 


There  are  some  SO.CXM)  nuclear  warheads 
in  the  world.  They  are  a  pit  in  which  the 
whole  world  can  fall— a  nemesis  of  all 
human  intentions,  actions  and  hopes— cul- 
minating In  an  absolute  and  eternal  dark- 
ness in  which  no  nation,  no  society,  no  Ideol- 
ogy, nor  clvUlzalton,  will  remain;  In  which 
never  again  will  a  child  be  bom;  In  which 
never  again  will  human  beings  appear  on 
the  earth,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  re- 
member that  they  ever  did. 

This  threat  of  self-destruction  and  plane- 
tary destruction  Is  not  something  that  we 
will  face  one  day  in  the  future,  if  we  fall  to 
take  certain  precautions:  It  is  here  now. 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  all  of  us  at  every 
moment.  The  machinery  of  destruction  Is 
complete,  poised  on  a  hair  trigger,  waiting 
for  the  "button"  to  l>e  "pushed"  By  some 
misguided  or  deranged  human  being  or  for 
some  faulty  computer  chip  to  send  out  the 
Instruction  to  fire. 

The  most  fateful  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust 
would  be  the  extinction  of  mankind  which 
could  come  about  not  because  every  human 
being  would  be  killed  by  twmbs  directly  but 
because  the  holocaust  would  destroy  the 
global  ecosphere  on  which  human  and  other 
life  depends.  We  have  been  warned  that  this 
could  be  the  consequence  by.  among  others, 
Einstein,  Eisenhower,  Kissinger  and.  more 
recently,  by  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Pord  and  now 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy.  A 
1981  Soviet  government  publication  reached 
the  same  conclusion. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  detonations  of  thoiisands  of 
megatons  of  nuclear  explosives  Include  the 
blinding  of  insects,  birds,  and  beasts  all  over 
the  world:  the  extinction  of  many  ocean 
species,  among  them  some  at  the  base  of  the 
food  chain;  the  temporary  or  permanent  al- 
teration of  the  climate  of  the  globe,  with 
the  outside  chance  of  "dramatic"  and 
"major"  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  pollution  of  the  whole  eco- 
sphere with  oxides  of  lUtrogen;  the  incapaci- 
tation in  ten  minutes  of  unprotected  people 
who  go  out  into  the  sunlight;  the  blinding  of 
people  who  go  out  Into  the  sunlight;  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  In  photosynthesis  in 
plants  around  the  world:  the  scalding  and 
killing  of  many  crops;  the  Increase  In  rates 
of  cancer  and  mutation  around  the  world, 
but  especially  In  the  target  zones,  and  that 
attendant  risk  of  global  epidemics;  the  pos- 
sible poisoning  of  all  vertebrates  by  sharply 
Increased  levels  of  Vitamin  D  in  their  skin 
as  a  result  of  increased  ultraviolet  light;  and 
the  outright  slaughter  on  all  targeted  conti- 
nents of  most  human  beings  and  other 
living  things  by  the  Initial  nuclear  radiation, 
the  fireballs,  the  thermal  pulses,  the  blast 
waves,  the  mass  fires,  and  the  fallout  from 
the  explosions;  and.  considering  that  these 
consequences  will  all  interact  with  one  an- 
other in  ungueasable  ways  and,  further- 
more, are  in  all  likelihood  an  Incomplete 
list,  which  will  be  added  to  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth  Increases,  one  must  conclude 
that  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust  could 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  mankind. 

We  are  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  holo- 
caust would  bring  about  human  extinction, 
and  this  uncertainty  cannot  be  remedied. 

We  cannot  run  experiments  with  the 
earth,  because  we  have  only  one  earth:  we 
are  not  In  possession  of  any  spare  earths 
that  we  might  blow  up  In  some  universal 
laboratory  In  order  to  discover  their  toler- 
ance of  nuclear  holocausts. 


While  we  cannot  know  for  certain  wheth- 
er or  not  our  species  will  be  extinguished  In 
a  holocaust,  the  mere  possibility  of  it  im- 
poses unprecedented  obligations  on  o\ii  gen- 
eration. 

The  risk  of  extinction  has  a  significance 
that  is  categorically  different  from,  and  Im- 
measurably greater  than,  that  of  any  other 
risk.  Up  to  now,  every  risk  has  been  con- 
tained within  the  frame  of  life;  extinction 
would  shatter  the  frame.  It  represents  not 
the  defeat  of  some  purpose  but  an  abyss  in 
which  all  human  purposes  would  be 
drowned  for  «11  time. 

Once  we  learn  that  a  holocaust  might  lead 
to  extinction  we  have  no  right  to  gamble, 
because  if  we  lose,  the  game  will  be  over, 
and  neither  we  nor  anyone  else  will  ever  get 
another  chance.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
address  the  Issue  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
though  we  knew  for  a  certainty  that  their 
use  would  put  an  end  to  our  species. 

That  so  much  should  be  balanced  on  so 
fine  a  point— that  the  fruit  of  four  and  a 
half  billion  years  can  be  undone  In  a  care- 
less moment— Is  a  fact  against  which  belief 
rebels. 

We  have  found  it  much  easier  to  dig  our 
own  grave  than  to  think  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  so.  Almost  everyone  has  ac- 
knowledged on  some  level  that  the  peril 
exists,  but  the  knowledge  has  been  without 
consequences  in  our  feelings  and  our  ac- 
tions, and  the  superpowers  have  proceeded 
with  their  nuclear  buildups. 

The  use  of  nuclear  arms  was  contemplated 
In  past  crises  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
templated in  future  ones.  The  sequence  of 
events  once  hostilities  begin  lies  open.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  decision-makers  might 
be  one  of  calm  rationality,  of  hatred,  of 
shock,  of  hysteria,  or  even  of  outright  Insan- 
ity. 

In  the  theoretically  sophisticated  but 
often  humanly  deficient  world  of  nuclear 
strategic  theory.  It  Is  likely  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  hostilities  In 
itself  assumes  the  collapse  of  every  usual  re- 
straint of  reason  and  humanity.  Once  the 
mass  killing  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  has 
begun,  the  scruples,  and  even  the  reckon- 
ings of  self-interest,  that  normally  keep  the 
actions  of  nations  within  certain  bounds  will 
by  definition  have  been  trampled  down,  and 
will  probably  offer  UtUe  further  protection 
for  anybody.  In  the  unimaginable  mental 
and  spiritual  climate  of  the  world  at  that 
point  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  what  force  could 
be  counted  on  to  hold  the  world  back  from 
all-out  destruction. 

Predictions  about  the  size  and  form  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  are  really  predictions 
about  human  decisions,  and  these  are  noto- 
riously Incalculable  In  advance— especially 
when  the  decisions  in  question  are  going  to 
be  made  in  the  midst  of  unimaginable 
mayhem. 

No  generation  before  ours  has  ever  held 
the  life  and  death  of  the  species  in  Its 
hands.  But  If  we  hardly  know  how  to  com- 
prehend the  possible  deaths  In  a  holocaust 
of  the  billions  of  people  who  are  already  in 
life  how  are  we  to  comprehend  the  life  or 
death  of  the  Infinite  number  of  possible 
people  who  do  not  yet  exist  at  all?  How  are 
we.  who  are  a  part  of  human  life,  to  step 
back  from  life  and  see  it  whole,  in  order  to 
assess  the  meaning  of  Its  disappearance?  To 
kill  a  human  being  is  murder,  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  to  abort  a  fetus  Is 
also  murder,  but  what  crime  is  It  to  cancel 
the  numberless  multitude  of  unconcelved 
people?  In  what  court  Is  such  a  crime  to  \x 
Judged?  Against  whom  Is  it  committed? 
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What  standing  should  they  have  among 
us?  How  much  should  their  need  count  in 
competition  with  ours?  How  far  should  the 
living  go  In  trying  to  secure  their  advantage, 
their  happiness,  their  existence? 

With  the  fate  of  the  earth  at  stake,  we  are 
summoned  as  citizens  and  as  officeholders 
to  fresh  thinking  and  fresh  exertions. 

We  and  our  adversaries  have  so  far  had  no 
better  idea  than  to  heap  up  more  and  more 
warheads,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  so 
thoroughly  paralyzing  ourselves  with  terror 
that  we  will  hold  back  from  taking  the  flruil. 
absurd  step.  Considering  the  wealth  of  our 
achievements  as  a  species,  this  response  Is 
unworthy  of  us. 

While  the  evente  that  might  trigger  a  hol- 
ocaust would  probably  be  political,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  deeper  than  any  politics 
or  political  aims,  bringing  ruin  to  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  capitalists  and  socialists,  right- 
ists and  leftists,  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike. 

If  a  lasting  political  solution  seems  almost 
beyond  human  powers,  it  may  give  us  confi- 
dence to  remember  that  what  challenges  us 
Is  simply  our  extraordinary  success  In  an- 
other field  of  activity— the  scientific. 

We  have  only  to  learn  to  live  politically  In 
the  world  In  which  we  already  live  scientifi- 
cally. 

At  present,  most  of  us  do  nothing.  We 
look  away.  We  remain  calm.  We  are  silent. 
We  take  refuge  In  the  hope  that  the  holo- 
caust won't  happen,  and  turn  back  to  our  in- 
dividual concerns.  We  deny  the  truth  that  Is 
all  around  us. 

Such  Imponderables  as  the  sum  of  human 
life,  the  Integrity  of  the  terrestrial  creation, 
and  the  meaning  of  time,  of  history,  and  of 
the  development  of  life  on  earth,  which 
were  once  left  to  contemplation  and  spiritu- 
al understanding,  are  now  at  stake  In  the 
political  realm  and  demand  a  political  re- 
sponse from  every  person.  As  political 
actors,  we  must,  like  the  contemplatives 
before  us,  delve  to  the  bottom  of  the  world, 
and  Atlasllke.  we  must  take  the  world  on 
our  shoulders. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I,  too.  want  to  congratulate 
the  organizers,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh)  for 
their  efforts  to  organize  not  this 
debate  but  this  disoission  of  what  I 
think  Is  clearly  the  most  important 
issue  facing  us  as  a  society. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
organization  of  Peace  Through  Law 
for  their  efforts  to  organize  us  to  par- 
ticipate today.  It  is  not  terribly  impor- 
tant for  those  who  are  discussing  the 
matter  before  us,  the  survivability  of 
our  society  In  the  event  of  a  possible 
nuclear  holocaust,  whether  or  not  one 
supports  the  freeze  or  whether  or  not 
one  supports  one  of  the  other  initia- 
tives, be  it  by  someone  in  the  other 
body  or  in  the  House,  or  by  someone 
out  among  the  American  people,  be- 
cause what  is  important  Is  that  there 
is  a  recognition  In  this  House  and  by 
its  Members  that  the  people  of  the 


United  States,  and  I  believe  clearly  the 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  sup- 
port an  effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war  and  its  resulting  devastation. 
We  can  argue,  and  I  am  sure  as  time 
goes  on  Members  of  this  House  and 
others  will  take  this  effort,  this  very 
fundamental  belief  by  individuals  and 
turn  it  into  political  rhetoric  so  that 
those  same  individuals  will  never  rec- 
ognize what  they  come  to  understand. 
What  they  have  come  to  understand 
is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  in- 
stinct that  each  every  one  of  us  has, 
and  that  is  the  instinct  to  survive. 

There  has  been  a  growing  recogni- 
tion throughout  the  world  that  our 
ability  to  survive  and  the  dangers  that 
are  posed  to  that  survivability  are 
grave. 

Those  of  us  who  are  discussing  this 
in  the  Chamber  tonight,  while  many 
of  us  have  been  discussing  it  for  the 
years  that  we  have  spent  in  the  Con- 
gress, this  particular  initiative,  the 
idea  of  a  nuclear  freeze,  we  come  late. 
We  come  late  because  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed among  the  people  we  represent. 
The  people  that  we  represent  fully  un- 
derstand that  the  issue  of  nuclear  war, 
the  issue  of  the  survivability  of  man- 
kind is  far  too  important,  to  be  left  to 
the  politicians  and  the  elected  officials 
of  the  world.  That  is  why  literally  tens 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  have  joined  in  an  effort  to 
make  their  elected  officials  pay  atten- 
tion to  and  understand  that  an  effort 
has  to  be  undertaken  to  reduce  that 
risk  to  all  mankind. 

Many  have  heard  the  thunder  of  the 
crowd  approaching  and  have  run  out 
to  get  In  front.  I  would  only  hope  that 
as  this  Initiative  becomes  more  politi- 
cal and  more  threatening  to  the  estab- 
lished system  of  government  In  this 
country  that  we  do  not  shirk  from  the 
continued  discussion  of  the  Idea  of  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  our 
society  and  the  freezing,  at  a  very  min- 
imum, of  the  current  level  of  buildup. 
This  initiative  may  not  be  perfect, 
and  it  need  not  be.  One  need  only  ex- 
amine It  In  the  light  of  the  existing 
policy,  the  existing  policy  which  we 
have  said  time  and  again  would  lead  to 
deterrence,  would  lead  to  a  safer 
world,  would  lead  to  a  world  without 
war,  and  each  and  every  year  that  ex- 
isting policy  has  brought  us  closer  to 
war.  whittled  away  what  little  deter- 
rence was  there  and.  In  fact,  moved 
the  clocks  and  the  time  of  surviva- 
bility closer  to  the  holocaust. 

So  I  would  hope  that  many  more 
would  join  us  in  this  debate  tonight 
and  In  the  debate  In  the  future  so  that 
we  can  keep  the  pressure  on  others  to 
understand  that  this  is  not  our  move- 
ment. This  is  not  the  movement  of  150 
or  156  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
signed  on  to  the  nuclear  freeze.  This  is 
a  movement  that  belongs  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  Is  a  movement  that 


belongs  to  the  people  of  Europe.  This 
Is  a  movement  that  belongs  to  man- 
kind, because  it  is  a  movement  for  sur- 
vival. It  is  the  loneliness  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  small  child  wondering 
if  they  will  ever  grow  up  as  they  read 
about  and  see  the  terror  that  nuclear 
weapons  present  to  their  future.  It  is 
the  wondering  of  the  young  couple  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  will  ever  hear 
the  heartbeat  of  their  child.  It  is  the 
wondering  of  those  of  us  who  ponder 
how  we  will  spend  our  elderly  years  if 
those  years  are  to  exist  at  all. 

I  suggest  that  that  wondering  and 
that  longing  for  survival  is  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  ability  that  we  now 
have    within    this    Grovemment    and 
other  governments  of  the  world  to  not 
just   eradicate   our   own   life   but   to 
eradicate  the  lives  that  have  not  yet 
even  been  conceived,  of  entire  species. 
The  longing  for  survival  that  exists  in 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  which  will 
not  be  put  out,  will  not  be  dampened 
by  platitudes  from  politicians.  It  will 
not   be   dampened   by   makeshift   at- 
tempts to  look  like  we  are  terribly  con- 
cerned about  this  issue.  It  will  not  be 
dampened  by  arms  talks  that  do  not 
progress  to  a  serious  limitation  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  will  not  be  dampened 
by  the  insincerity  of  those  who  would 
try  to  calm  the  masses  that  have  al- 
ready gone  to  the  streets,  because  that 
longing  for  survivability  is  what  has 
kept  the  human  race  on  the  face  of 
this  Earth  throughout  its  entire  time 
when  it  has  been  presented  with  seri- 
ous and  grave  dangers.  Whether  it  be 
natural  disasters  or  it  be  world  wars 
created  by  political  leaders,  that  long- 
ing for  survivability  has  caused  us  to 
come  through. 

D  2000 

But  now  for  the  first  time  we  are 
presented  with  the  ability  to  wipe  it 
out,  to  eradicate  it  from  all  futures,  to 
once  again  extinguish  that  life  that 
Congressman  Simon  told  us  that  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  spoke  of  so  eloquently, 
that  as  we  look  around,  with  oiu-  very 
best  efforts,  with  our  best  scientific 
technology,  we  cannot  yet  find  an- 
other planet  or  star  that  has  given  hu- 
manity the  qualities  that  we  have 
come  to  imderstand,  to  endure  and 
seek  to  enrich.  And  that  is  why  this 
debate  is  taking  place,  because  this 
debate  is  far  greater  than  the  elections 
of  November  or  the  survivability  of 
the  German  Government  or  the  place- 
ment of  weapons  In  Europe. 

This  debate  is  far  greater  than  that 
and  seelcs  to  overcome  most  of  the  po- 
litical rhetoric  which  seeks  to  stifle  it. 

I  want  to  again  congratulate  you. 
Congressman  Leach,  a  truly  shining 
and  bright  light  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, in  bringing  this  issue  before  us, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McHugh),  and  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  for  their  efforts  made 
here  tonight  for  peace  through  law. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Spealier.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dymally). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging developments  I  have  seen  in 
recent  times  is  the  emergence  of  a 
broad-based  antinuclear  movement 
throughout  our  country  and  around 
the  world.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh) 
for  bringing  us  together  and  focusing 
attention  on  this  important  subject. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  a  leg- 
islative body  that  is  able  to  hear  the 
cries  of  the  people;  I  will  be  prouder 
still  when  we  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  those  cries  no  longer  necessary. 

It  is  essential,  in  these  deliberations, 
to  be  clear  and  candid  about  what  it  is 
we  are  dealing  with.  The  issue  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  is  not  a  single,  iso- 
lated issue.  Rather,  it  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mind-set— of  the  entire 
world  view— of  the  present  administra- 
tion. We  have  in  this  administration 
people  who  are  gripped  by  the  Soviet 
phobia  and  who,  in  consequence,  are 
reviving  the  cold  war.  And,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Soviets  are 
equally  guilty  of  this  madness. 

But  we  have  passed  the  point  of  no 
return;  we  have  passed  the  point  of 
being  able  to  keep  the  war  "cold."  We 
indulge  this  prevailing  irrational,  nar- 
rowminded  attitude  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
terminating the  life  of  planet  Earth. 

A  secondary  motive  for  the  present 
posture  of  the  administration,  many  of 
us  suspect,  is  to  build  support  for  in- 
creased military  expenditures  on  the 
premise  that  expanding  the  defense 
budget  is  a  certain  way  to  solve  our 
economic  ills.  This  premise  is  an  abso- 
lute myth. 

"Defense"  industries  are  capital  ex- 
tensive, not  labor  intensive.  It  takes  $1 
billion  to  create  45.800  Jobs  in  the 
highly  technical  military  sector.  The 
same  amount  of  money  would  create 
58,000  jobs  in  mass  transit;  103.000 
Jobs  in  the  field  of  day  care. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  depriving 
people  of  Jobs,  social  security,  health 
care  and  education;  we  are  depriving 
people  of  life  slowly— until  the  day  we 
decide  to  kill  them  quickly. 

There  is  no  word  for  this  but  insan- 
ity. 

The  path  back  to  sanity  is  fourfold: 
First,  adoption  of  a  policy  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  never  to  be  the  first 
nation  to  use  nuclear  weapons;  second, 
immediate  freeze  on  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  all  nuclear 
weapon  systems;  third,  negotiations  to 
phase  out  the  world's  nuclear  arsenal; 
and  fourth,  investment  of  as  many  re- 
sources In  a  National  Peace  Academy 


to  prepare  for  peace  as  we  invest  in 
the  Pentagon  to  prepare  for  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  call  ourselves  a  reli- 
gious people— a  God-respecting  people. 
I  do  earnestly  hope  we  will  remember 
that  we  are  but  the  stewards  of  the 
Earth,  and  in  that  remembrance,  do 
all  within  our  power  to  protect  and 
preserve  this  planet  and  all  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  colleagues  for  the 
many  excellent  statements  that  have 
been  made  tonight,  excellent  state- 
ments and  also  extremely  thoughtful 
statements,  statements  from  the  mind 
as  well  as  from  the  heart,  and  I  think 
the  record  we  are  beginning  to  build 
here  through  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  all  who 
have  participated,  is  one  that  can  give 
Impetus  to  a  grassroots  movement  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  around  the 
world  that  will  bring  sanity  to  our 
lives  and  sanity  to  our  future,  so  that 
future  generations  will  not  experience 
the  kind  of  terror  that  we  gather  here 
tonight  to  discuss. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat  so  many  of  the 
superb  points  that  have  been  made  so 
far  in  this  discussion.  Rather,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  focus,  if  I  may.  on  the  falla- 
cy of  the  idea  of  survivability  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  and  also  the  danger  to  hu- 
mankind in  believing  in  such  a  fallacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Washington 
Post  carried  a  story  reporting  that  the 
President  has  Just  approved  a  $4.2  bil- 
lion program  to  try  to  relocate  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  public  In  the 
case  of  a  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  but 
notice  that  In  the  same  edition  of  that 
newspaper  another  news  story  quotes 
the  President  as  being  opposed  to  a 
nearly  identical  amount  of  funding  for 
an  emergency  housing  production  pro- 
gram for  this  country,  a  program  that 
would  put  the  American  people  back 
to  work. 

I  must  say  that  that  alarms  me,  that 
Juxtaposition;  but  what  really  alarms 
me  about  the  first  of  the  two  articles 
that  I  referred  to,  the  article  about 
the  civil  defense  proposal,  is  what  It 
suggests  In  terms  of  this  administra- 
tion's view  or  apparent  view  of  nuclear 
war  itself.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  this 
Member  of  Congress  that  it  suggests 
yet  again  that  the  highest  placed  mili- 
tary policymakers,  both  civilian  and 
military,  in  this  country  today  actually 
believe  the  fantasies  that  nuclear  war 
is  survlvable. 

My  friends,  that  is  wrong.  And  be- 
cause it  Is  wrong  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  this  Nation.  It  Is  dangerous 
because  it  impliclty  makes  the  idea  of 
nuclear  warfare  thinkable.  It  suggests 


that  this  kind  of  warfare  would  not  be 
that  much  different  from  the  kinds  of 
warfare  the  world  has  always  known, 
and  it  suggests,  further,  that  there  is  a 
method,  somehow,  of  escape,  a  method 
of  escape  for  all  of  us  or  for  many  of 
us  or  perhaps  for  most  of  us.  and  that 
somehow  it  is  all  a  large  chessboard 
and  that,  by  skillfully  moving  the 
pawns  and  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant players,  we  can  somehow  match 
nuclear  moves  with  countermoves  and 
somehow  it  is  all  going  to  be  all  right. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  article  indi- 
cates that  under  the  administration's 
new  proposal  the  President  would 
order  the  moving  of  Americans  from 
380  "high-risk"  areas  to  an  unspecified 
number  of  "host  areas"  around  the 
country.  Those  so-called  high  risk 
areas  would  include,  according  to  the 
administration's  spokesman  quoted  in 
the  article  in  the  Post  this  morning.  61 
counterforce  targets,  using  their  ter- 
minology—those apparently  are  mis- 
sile fields  aind  bomber  bases— but  they 
would  also  include  319  cities,  basically 
all  U.S.  cities  over  the  popuiatic^n  of 
50,000. 

D  2010 

It  is  all  very  carefully  plotted  out  by 
highly  organized  and  orderly  minds, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  Is  all  very  antisep- 
tic. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Lowry) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

To  read  this  account  it  seems  all 
very  orderly  and  very  antiseptic  and 
clearly  it  is  the  product  of  careful 
thought  by  otherwise,  logical  minds. 
But  the  trouble  is  to  the  uninitiated 
reader,  the  news  of  this  so-called  civil 
defense  plan  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  nuclear  superpowers  of  the 
world  can  be  as  belligerent  as  they 
please  and  that  somehow  ordinary 
people  will  manage  to  stay  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  recklessness 
seems  to  carry  no  price,  I  submit  that 
nuclear  war  is  no  longer  merely  think- 
able, I  submit  that  it  becomes  proba- 
ble. 

But  the  most  profound  truth  we  face 
tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues who  are  here,  is  that  surviva- 
bility is  indeed  a  monstrous,  mon- 
strous fallacy.  Nuclear  war  is  not  sur- 
vlvable, not  in  any  form  that  Is  worthy 
of  its  name. 

In  the  book  "The  Pinal  Epidemic." 
Jack  Geiger  graphically  spells  this  out. 
He  describes  the  carnage  that  would 
result   If   a  single   20-megaton   bomb 
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were  to  burst  In  the  air  above  the  city 
of  San  Pranscisco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Geiger  article 
shows  that  such  a  blast  In  San  Fran- 
cisco would  kill— listen  to  these  num- 
bers—1,923.000  persons,  53  percent  of 
all  people  in  the  Bay  area,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  would  seriously  injure 
874,000  additional  people. 

Thus  the  total  casualties,  fatalities 
as  well  as  nonfatalities,  would  come  to 
77.4  percent  of  the  population  In  the 
Bay  area. 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  consider  the 
nature  of  those  injuries  In  the  statistic 
of  874,000  Injuries.  According  to  Mr. 
Geiger,  among  the  so-called  survivors 
that  would  be  survivors  in  that  injury 
list  would  be  tens  of  thousands  of 
third  degree  bum  cases,  and  Mr. 
Geiger  states  In  his  book,  and  I  quote: 

In  this  kind  of  Injury,  survival  and  recov- 
ery depend  almost  entirely  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  specialized  bum  care  facilities,  highly 
and  specially  trained  medical  and  allied  per- 
sonnel, complex  laboratory  equipment, 
almost  unlimited  supplies  of  blood  and 
plasma,  and  the  availability  of  a  wide  range 
of  drugs. 

Continuing  the  quote: 

No  such  facilities  would  remain  intact  in 
San  Francisco.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Bay 
area  bum  casualties  would  exceed  by  a 
factor  of  20  to  30  times  the  capability  or  ca- 
pacity of  ail  of  the  bum  care  facilities  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Mr.  Geiger  goes  on  to  cite  a  detailed 
study  of  another  American  city,  a 
study  that  suggests  that  there  would 
be  1,700  seriously  Injured  survivors  for 
every  physician  in  an  attack  of  this 
kind. 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Geiger: 

If,  conservatively,  we  estimate  that  only 
1,000  wounded  patients  per  surviving  physi- 
cian survived,  and  if  we  further  assume  that 
every  physician  sees  a  patient  for  only  ten 
minutes,  ten  minutes,  for  a  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  If  such  physician  worked  20 
hours  a  day.  It  would  be  eight  days  before 
all  of  the  wounded  would  be  seen  once  by  a 
doctor. 

Most  of  the  wounded  will  die  without 
medical  care  of  any  sort.  Most  will  die  with- 
out even  the  simple  administration  of  drugs 
for  the  relief  of  pain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  effect  of  a 
single  bomb,  a  single  bomb,  and  I 
think  we  here  tonight  need  to  observe 
that  In  the  case  of  a  general  nuclear 
exchange,  we  are  not  dealing  with  one 
bomb  or  one  missile,  we  are  dealing 
with  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
weapons  that  would  be  deployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  survivor  In 
a  nuclear  war.  I  have  heard  those  who 
have  said  that  this  insane  arms  build- 
up we  are  in  Is  a  deterrent  of  some 
kind,  that  It  Is  going  to  spare  us  all  of 
these  monstrous  nightmares  ever 
coming  to  pass,  that  by  building  a 
large  enough  stockpile  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles and  bombs  no  other  country 
would  dare  strike  us  and  that,  there- 
fore, such  arms  spending  would  make 
the  world  safe. 


Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  same 
arguments  were  made  once  before  in 
this  country's  history  and  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world.  They  were  mswle 
about  the  question  of  conventional  air 
bombing  on  a  massive  scale  earlier  In 
our  history.  In  1925,  Gen.  Billy  Mitch- 
ell argued  in  his  words: 

The  menace  of  air  war  will  be  so  great 
that  either  a  sUte  will  hesitate  to  go  to  war, 
or  having  engaged  in  war,  bombing  will 
make  the  contest  sharper,  more  decisive, 
and  more  quicidy  finished. 

This  will  result  in  a  diminished  loss  of  life 
and  treasure  and  thus  will  be  a  distinct  ben- 
efit to  civilization. 

Think  about  that  tonight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  deal  today  not  with 
flying  fortresses,  with  conventional 
bombs,  but  with  weapons  1,400  times 
the  destructive  capability  of  the  bomb 
that  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Michael  Sherry 
thought  about  that  fact  when  he 
wrote  about  It  In  an  article  in  the  De- 
cember 26,  1981,  edition  of  the  New 
Republic.  He  said: 

Bombing,  had  General  Billy  Mitchell's 
become  a  kind  of  doomsday  fantasy,  not  a 
believable  danger.  Terror  was  its  virtue.  The 
very  reason  no  nation  would  dare  unleash  it. 

But  what  happened?  What  did 
happen?  How  many  lives  were  lost  by 
the  flying  fortresses,  by  the  mass  de- 
struction in  cities  and  civilizations? 
The  history  that  followed  General 
Mitchell's  statements  revealed  the 
atrocity  of  mass  bombing  in  London, 
In  Munich,  Dresden,  Hiroshima,  and 
Nagasaki  and  many  other  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sherry  concluded 
his  provocative  and  thoughtful  article 
with  this  statement,  and  I  quote: 

The  World  War  II  bombing  that  the  world 
experienced  were  technological  fanaticism, 
the  pursuit  of  destructive  ends  but  sup- 
pressed, sanctioned,  and  disguised  by  tech- 
nological means.  The  unthinkable  bombings 
occurred  because  of  the  growth  in  modem 
times  of  two  distinct  but  related  phenom- 
ena, the  will  to  destroy  and  the  means  of  de- 
struction. The  will  to  destroy  helped  moti- 
vate development  of  the  means,  attainment 
of  the  means  made  the  destruction  seem  im- 
perative and  painless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  in  our 
tlme,  in  our  generation  is  whether  this 
lesson  in  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  will  be  learned  by  decision- 
makers today,  declslormiakers  whose 
fingers  rest  not  Just  on  a  release  signal 
to  flying  fortresses  but  on  nuclear  but- 
tons themselves. 

It  Is  a  lesson  that  should  be  heeded, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damentally signs  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  seen  is  the  ground  swell  of 
citizens'  support  for  a  nuclear  freeze 
approach  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country  and  reflected 
here  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  tonight. 

In  Oregon,  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Weaver)  aind  I  have  filed  an  Initiative 
petition  to  place  the  idea  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  on  the  ballot  for  all  Oregonians 


to  vote  on,  and  I  believe  that  every 
American,  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  pray  that  this  Oregon  effort 
and  efforts  In  cities  and  hamlets  and 
communities  across  this  country  and 
here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  will  suc- 
ceed, will  be  successful,  because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  issue  we  as  human 
beings  dare  not  fall. 

D  2020 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his  very 
eloquent  remarks  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  I  would  like  to  note  that 
for  the  years  I  have  known  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
he  has  consistently  been  working  to 
bring  some  sort  of  sanity  into  this 
most  important  of  all  questions.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuGH)  for  their  outstanding 
leadership  in  this  effort  to  bring  this 
most  Important  of  all  issues  t)efore  us, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Market)  who  has  Joined  us 
again,  for  his  leadership  in  the  freeze 
Initiative.  That  is  the  most  exciting 
thing  I  have  seen  In  my  3  years  and  3 
months  In  this  body.  It  has  brought 
this  discussion  to  where  It  has  to  be 
and  to  thank  the  members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  for  their  orga- 
nizational effort  that  has  made  this 
possible  tonight. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  for  his 
obvious  commitment  to  this  effort. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  was 
talking  about  the  tremendous  destruc- 
tion that  would  occur  from  one  bomb. 
I  though  of  the  situation  that  we  hear 
about,  the  window  of  vulnerability, 
how  the  United  States  does  not  have 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  coimter- 
balance  the  Soviet  Union.  Ninety-two 
hundred  nuclear  warheads  are  not 
enough  to  coimterbalance  the  Soviet 
Union.  Twenty-five  thousand  are  not 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  need  17,000  more  beyond 
that  and  that,  of  course,  will  not  be 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  Insane,  economically  destruc- 
tive argument  has  gone  on  for  years. 
It  can  no  longer  afford  to  go  on  or  it 
will  destroy  civilization. 

Now,  when  I  hear  that  we  have  a 
window  of  vulnerability,  that  we  could 
be  taken  by  a  phone  call,  I  Just  think 
we  have  to  understand  what  a  mis- 
statement of  fact  that  is.  The  sad  fact, 
given  the  nuclear  arsenals  exist  In  this 
world,  that  is  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  today  or  next  year  to  launch  the 
most  successful  possible  surprise 
attack  they  could  ever  launch  and,  of 
course,  you  would  have  to  assume  they 
would  want  to  do  that  and  that  is  an 
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assumption  that  I  wholeheartedly 
reject)  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  would 
want  to  launch  and  did  launch  it.  that 
we  would  have  left  to  retaliate  in  our 
present  arsenal  at  least  3,500  war- 
heads, each  one  of  which  has  from  10 
to  100  times  the  destructive  power  of 
the  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
civilization  to  have  an  adequate  retali- 
atory power.  What  is  the  window  of 
vulnerability? 

Well,  there  is  a  window  of  vulner- 
ability—the  existence  of  the  world  is 
In  a  window  of  vulnerability. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberlino)  has  pointed  out  many 
times  on  this  floor  from  his  subcom- 
mittee work  and  the  work  done  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  a 
nuclear  exchange  quite  likely  would 
eliminate  one-third  or  more  of  the 
ozone  layer.  Is  that  enough  or  is  that 
not  enough?  That  does  not  destroy 
enough?  of  course  it  does. 

Where  are  we  now  in  this  spending 
of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  in- 
crease this  arsenal?  What  is  it  that  we 
get  for  our  Nation  in  exchange  for  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  6  to  10  years  to  in- 
crease our  arsenal?  What  is  it  that  is 
worth  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars? 

I  believe  we  are  destroying  our  econ- 
omy. I  believe  we  are  destroying  our 
capability  to  compete  with  our  friend- 
ly neighbors,  the  Japanese,  the 
French,  the  West  Germans,  as  we 
divert  more  and  more  of  our  economic 
capability  into  this  military  machine. 
What  do  we  get  for  that  tremendous 
sacrifice  that  is  putting  us  into  the  po- 
sition that  we  perhaps  will  only  be 
able  to  compete  in  weapons  and  agri- 
culture, and  probably  not  even  agricul- 
ture anymore  in  a  few  years?  What  do 
we  get  in  exchange  for  that?  Is  it  secu- 
rity? 

No,  it  is  not  security.  It  Is  insecuiity. 
It  is  a  path  that  is  guaranteed  to  bring 
us  to  the  greatest  devastation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  As  we  build  up 
and  the  Soviet  Union  builds  up  and  we 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  they  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  what  do  we  get  for  that?  We 
get  one  thing.  We  get  a  lesser  chance 
to  recall  a  mistake.  We  shorten  the 
time  in  which  we  can  recall  nuclear 
devastation  caused  by  miscalculation. 
That  is  what  we  get.  That  is  what  we 
get  for  our  expenditures  of  dollars 
that  are  more  and  more  destroying  our 
economy. 

Why?  What  is  it  that  we  are  really 
developing  in  new  weapons  systems? 
We  are  developing  first  strike  weap- 
ons. 

What  are  first  strike  weapons  sys- 
tems as  opposed  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, which  has  been  adequately 
named  the  balance  of  terror?  What  is 
first  strike  capability?  It  is  the  ability 


to  knock  out  the  other  side's  missiles 
before  they  can  shoot  them  at  you. 

What  does  it  do?  That  all  sounds 
pretty  good,  but  what  does  that  really 
do?  It  puts  the  other  side  in  the  inhu- 
man position  of  making  a  decision, 
"Can  we  leave  our  missiles  sitting  in 
the  silos  until  they  get  knocked  out? 
Or  when  we  detect  erroneously  that 
we  are  under  attack,  do  we  have  to  fire 
our  missiles,  launch  them  warning 
before  they  are  knocked  out?" 

That  is  what  we  get  from  first  strike: 
first  strike  to  be  countered  by  launch- 
on-wamlng.  That  is  what  the  MX  mis- 
sile does. 

The  MX  missile  is  a  defensive 
system?  That  is  absolutely  untrue. 
The  MX  missile  Is  an  offensive  system. 
The  MX  is  a  missile  developed  to 
knock  the  Russian  missiles  out  of 
their  silos  before  they  are  fired. 

What  do  the  Russians  have  to  do 
about  that?  They  have  to  develop  a 
way  to  shoot  their  missiles  before  our 
missiles  get  there  to  knock  them  out. 
They  have  to  develop  launch-on-wam- 
ing.  and 

Trident  II's  and  satellite-directed 
missiles  would  give  us  the  capability  of 
knocking  the  Russian  missiles  out  of 
the  silos  before  they  are  fired.  That  is 
what  they  do. 

Where  does  that  put  the  Russians? 
In  making  a  decision,  can  we  let  our 
missiles  sit  in  the  silos  for  the  Trident 
II's  to  come  in  and  the  MX's  to  come 
In,  or  do  we  fire  them  before  they  are 
knocked  out?  Do  we  fire  them  before 
they  are  knocked  out? 

The  gentleman  from  the  other 
House  who  has  beeh  a  tremendous 
leader  in  this  matter  is  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  as  is  our  great  and  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AnCoiN).  He  points  out  that  in  a 
20-month  we  thought  we  were  under 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  147  times. 
One  hundred  and  forty-seven  times  in 
a  20-month  period  we  thought  our 
early  warning  system  told  us  that  we 
were  under  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now.  most  of  those  were  immediate- 
ly discounted,  immediately  found  in 
error.  Pour  of  them  went  to  a  lengthy 
period  of  time.  On  November  9,  1979,  a 
mistake  caused  by  a  programing  error 
led  to  the  signaling  of  a  Soviet  subma- 
rine launched  attack.  It  took  6  min- 
utes for  this  error  to  be  positively 
identified  as  a  mistake. 

We  thought  for  a  period  of  6  min- 
utes through  our  early  warning  system 
that  there  was  a  submarine  launched 
attack  on  us. 

Now,  those  new  missiles  we  want  to 
put  in  Europe  are  5  minutes  from 
Moscow.  If  I  am  convinced  of  one 
thing,  I  am  convinced  that  our  com- 
puter systems  are  better  than  the  Rus- 
sian computer  systems,  that  our  early 
warning  systems  are  better  than  the 
Russian's  early  warning  systems,  that 
because  they  have  devastated  their  ca- 


pabilities through  their  massive  mili- 
tary «aste.  that  their  electronic  sys- 
tems are  worse  than  our  electronic  sys- 
tems; so  if  we  the  Russians  were  at- 
tacking us  147  times  in  20  months  and 
if  we  thought  for  6  minutes  that  there 
was  a  submarine-launched  attack  on 
us.  how  many  times  did  the  Russians 
think  we  were  attacking  them  during 
that  20-month  period  of  time? 

I  want  to  return  to  first  strike,  this 
wonderful  thing  we  get  out  of  building 
the  MX  after  spending  $40  billion  to 
$100  billion  this  wonderful  thing  we 
get  out  of  the  submarine  launched  Tri- 
dent II.  so  that  we  have  the  first  strike 
capability  to  knock  the  Russian  mis- 
siles out  setting  in  their  silos  and  they 
get  the  mistaken  computer  early  warn- 
ing system  signal  that  they  are  under 
attack. 

You  are  the  Russian  general  sitting 
there,  who  makes  the  decision  over 
there.  There  are  the  Russians  sitting 
there  and  they  say,  "Our  early  warn- 
ing system  tells  us  that  we  are  under 
attack.  They  have  got  the  Trident. 
They  have  got  the  satelllte-dlr^ted 
submarine  launched  missiles.  They 
can  knock  out  all  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. We  have  exactly  4  minutes  to 
decide  whether  that  is  right  or  not." 

Does  that  make  you  feel  secure? 

D  2030 

Well,  if  it  does  make  one  feel  secure, 
one  slept  through  the  whole  speech, 
because  that  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Now.  I  want  to  remind  Members: 
this  is  what  we  get.  This  is  what  we 
are  buying.  This  is  what  this  devasta- 
tion of  our  economy  is  giving  us  in  the 
massive  development  of  new  weapons. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

As  my  colleague  was  speaking,  I  was 
listening  intently.  I  was  recalling  read- 
ing the  last  speech  that  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey made  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
It  was  in  this  Chamber.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, at  the  end  of  the  speech,  said 
something  I  thought  was  very  poign- 
ant. He  said: 

To  the  extent  we  know  it,  this  Is  the  only 
place  In  the  universe  that  life  exists,  and 
the  question  of  whether  that  life  is  going  to 
exist  in  peace,  and  continue  as  life,  rests 
largely  on  the  leadership  capabilities  of  the 
American  people  . 

And  the  question  I  suppose  that  the 
gentleman  is  posing  is:  Are  we  leading? 
And  the  answer  is:  Today,  no;  we  are 
not  leading.  We  are  moving  toward  the 
kind  of  condition  that  poses  for  us  a 
very  sick  economy,  poses  for  us  more 
insecurity,  not  more  security.  And  I 
think  that  the  kinds  of  things  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  and  the  kinds 
of  things  that  have  been  discussed  in 
all  of  this  special  order  by  the  many 
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Members  of  Congress,  represent  an 
important  first  step  to  begin  making 
this  body  aware  of  what  so  many 
people  In  this  country  are  aware:  that 
we  do  not  Improve  the  security  of  our 
Nation  or  Improve  the  security  of  this 
world  by  building  more  and  more,  and 
more,  nuclear  armaments. 

There  is  not  a  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. That  window  of  vulnerability  is  a 
figment  of  the  President's  imagination 
and  a  figment  of  the  imagination  of  so 
many  other  people  who  feel  that 
spending  more  money  for  guns  and 
armaments  makes  us  strong.  Any  busi- 
ness person  in  this  world  can  tell  one 
that,  sure,  one  needs  to  make  invest- 
ments. But  one  just  does  not  invest 
willy-nilly;  one  has  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  investments. 

We  need  to  make  sure  this  country  is 
a  strong  country.  All  of  us  in  this  l>ody 
care  about  that.  But  we  are  eroding 
the  security  of  this  country  very  rapid- 
ly with  the  kind  of  nuclear  buildup 
and  expansion  that  is  underway. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  what 
Hubert  Humphrey  said  so  eloquently 
from  those  microphones  behind  the 
gentleman  in  his  last  appearance,  I 
think,  gives  us  the  kind  of  inspiration- 
al message  that  we  ought  to  carry  now 
forward  to  provide  the  leadership  for 
the  American  people  they  so  desper- 
ately need  in  attempting  to  freeze  first 
this  nuclear  buildup  occurring  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  second,  begin  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  reduction  of  nucle- 
ar armaments  in  this  world  to  make 
the  world  once  again  a  safe  world  for 
living. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  for  that  timely  and  poignant 
statement,  and  to  mention  how  much 
as  a  new  Member  he  has  brought  to 
this  body.  I  appreciate  his  thinking. 

I  would  tell  just  a  little  story,  a  little 
joke  here.  It  is  getting  awfully  late  at 
night. 

I  like  Hagar  the  Horrible  In  the 
comic  strips.  He  is  the  red  bearded 
Viking  who  is  always  running  aroimd 
conquering  things.  Some  months  ago 
there  was  a  comic  strip  that  I  cut  out 
and  kept.  It  showed  Hagar  standing  up 
on  hill  with  his  sword  drawn  and  all 
his  band  around  him,  and  down  in  the 
valley  was  the  ruins  of  what  used  to  be 
a  city,  smoking  and  nothing  standing 
down  there  any  longer.  All  of  Hagar's 
band  has  this  sort  of  forlorn  look  on 
their  faces,  and  Hagar  says,  'How 
many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you:  First 
you  loot  then  you  bum." 

That  is  just  how  Intelligent  this 
arms  race  approach  is  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation  and  this  world,  the  sad. 
sad  fact  is,  even  Hagar  will  not  be 
standing  there  on  the  hill  any  longer 
if  we  continue  on  this  mad  nilsunder- 
standlng  of  how  to  get  our  priorities 
straight  in  this  Congress,  in  this  comi- 
try,  and  In  this  world. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  most  powerful 
statement.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  remembers  during  the  Vietnam  war 
the  famous  remark  that  an  American 
major  made  after  a  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  a  village  being  burned.  He 
said  to  the  news  reporter  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  "We  had  to  destroy 
the  village  to  save  it." 

Well,  nuclear  war  Is  applying  that 
same  philosophy  on  a  global  scale. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  continued  lead- 
ership on  this  important  subject. 

I  want  to  thank,  again  as  I  move  out 
of  the  well,  the  people  who  have  taken 
the  leadership  on  this  issue.  My  col- 
leagues will  never,  ever,  possibly  per- 
form a  more  important  task  In  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hollfw- 
BECK)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  this  chance  to  participate 
in  what  is  surely  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial discussions  of  our  time,  the  out- 
come of  which  may  determine  wheth- 
er we  continue  on  our  present  course 
or  whether  we  begin  to  move  toward 
resumption  of  negotiations  on  freezing 
and  reducing  strategic  arms. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  in  recent  weeks 
about  the  Impracticality  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  as  one  method  to  minimize  the 
peril  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  Critics 
charge  that  a  freeze  wiU  allow  the  So- 
viets to  retain  their  nuclear  advantage 
and  that  a  freeze  Is  not  verifiable. 
They  add  that  agreeing  to  a  freeze 
provides  a  disincentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  a  true  reduction  In  arma- 
ments and  they  raise  doubts  about 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  would  even 
agree  to  a  freeze.  Each  of  these  argu- 
ments are  easily  refutable.  Quite 
simply,  critics  of  the  arms  freeze  fall 
to  recognize  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
hold  any  clear  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  arms,  and  in 
fact,  current  forces  on  both  sides  are 
in  better  balance  now  than  at  any 
other  time  In  history.  They  also  Ignore 
the  fact  that  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  the  freeze  (testing  and  deploy- 
ment) can  be  verified  and  that  our  in- 
telligence capabilities  now  permit  us  to 
monitor  even  the  production  of  new 
Soviet  weapons.  It  is  also  important  to 
point  out  that  In  1977.  1978,  and  1979, 
Soviet  officials  proposed  their  own 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  freeze.  At  the 
very  least  we  can  surmise  that  even  if 


the  United  States  proposed  a  freeze 
the  Soviet  Union  would  give  it  very 
serious  consideration. 

Despite  these  and  other  arguments 
for  supporting  a  nuclear  freeze,  it  is 
likely  that  the  rebuttal  on  its  merits 
will  go  on  for  as  long  as  its  critics 
permit.  The  discemers  will  continue  to 
ascertain  as  best  they  can  whether  the 
present  course  of  human  events  car- 
ries with  it  the  danger  of  devastating 
life  In  our  world.  They  will  continue, 
seemingly  unemcumbered  by  the 
weighty  responsibility  they  hold,  to 
point  meticuously  to  every  imagined 
imperfection  and  flaw  and  simply  by 
virtue  of  their  concern  over  how  the 
Soviets  behave  in  a  real  world  and 
over  this  country's  perceived  security 
needs,  prolong  the  status  quo  and 
heighten  even  further  the  dangers  of  a 
nuclear  conflict. 

Truly,  the  main  obstacle  to  a  negoti- 
ated freeze  will  be  this  kind  of  skepti- 
cism about  whether  a  freeze  Is  worth 
seeking.  In  the  meantime,  while  we 
build  more  weapons  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  doing  the  same.  Both  countries 
are  about  to  embark  on  a  new  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  that  are  so  ac- 
curate that  they  will  be  able  to  elim- 
inate the  weapons  of  other  nations 
before  they  are  even  launched.  In  ad- 
dition, while  the  admlnstratlon 
pledges  to  increase  its  strategic 
weapon  stockpile  at  an  alarming  rate, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  open  dialog  with  each 
other  on  the  issue  of  armament  con- 
trol. In  response,  our  citizens  grow 
nervous,  and  even  more  importantly, 
fearful,  and  with  good  reason.  We  live, 
unfortunately,  in  a  world  of  threats 
and  counter  threats,  of  force  and 
counterforce,  and  as  technological  ad- 
vances make  new  weapons  more  usable 
the  temptation  to  use  them  will  be 
greater  than  before.  Inevitably  there 
will  come  the  moment  of  a  crisis  when 
one  nation  will  decide  to  push  the 
button  before  the  other  does.  Aggres- 
sion will  be  met  with  aggression.  Re- 
taliation with  retaliation  and  human- 
ity as  we  know  it  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side. 

Every  American  knows  that  this  sce- 
nario is  possible.  We  must  begin  now, 
therefore,  to  focus  attention  on  the 
urgent  need  for  more  rapid  progress 
towstfd  reductions  in  nuclear  arma- 
ments, bearing  in  mind  that  the  freeze 
is  not  an  end  in  Itself  and  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  major  mutual 
and  verifiable  reductions.  So  let  us 
begin  tonight  as  we  attempt  to  chart 
the  best  course  to  increased  national 
security,  to  reverse  the  nuclear  arms 
race  by  first  calling  it  to  a  halt.  Thank 
you.* 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  previous 
speakers  In  thanking  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh)  In 
arranging  for  this  Important  event. 

I  echo  the  words  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
when  he  says  that  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  Important  event  in  any  of 
our  congressional  careers.  I  have  been 
here  nearly  two  decades,  and  this  is 
the  most  Important  event  that  I  have 
participated  in,  smd  I  think  it  is  terri- 
bly important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  SiMoif)  in  his  moving  re- 
marks, spoke  of  the  young  people  of 
America,  and  he  spoke  of  the  cloud 
that  hangs  over  their  heads.  It  is  a 
unique  cloud,  because  it  has  never 
hung  over  the  heads— never  before 
burdened  any  other  generation  of 
young  Americans. 

So  we  must  ask  ourselves:  What  is 
this  dark  cloud?  WeU.  it  is  the  crisis 
that  has  been  created  by  the  nuclear 
policies  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  up  until  Just  the  last 
few  years,  and  Including  World  War  II, 
wars  were  serious  and  devastating,  but 
they  were  never  final.  Weapons  were 
not  really  very  strong.  They  were  rela- 
tively weak.  And  that  includes  the  war 
that  I  was  In,  World  War  II.  Yes,  mil- 
lions were  killed,  thousands  of  cities 
were  destroyed,  but  the  result  was  not 
annihilation,  the  result  was  not  Arma- 
geddon. And  then,  of  course.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
Oermans  invented  the  delivery  system, 
the  rockets,  and  the  United  States  in- 
vented the  atom  bomb,  and  we  ex- 
ploded two  in  1945. 

Within  4  years  the  Russians  ex- 
ploded their  first  nuclear  weapon. 

It  was  then  that  I  first  became  very 
Interested  in  this  subject  and  probably 
at  that  time  went  toward  a  path  that 
had  to  do  with  politics. 

Then  in  the  ensuing  30-odd  years 
since  those  bombs  were  exploded  over 
Japan,  these  30-odd  years  have  been 
an  era  of  mindless  escalation  by  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  and 
others,  too.  but  they  were  not  the 
leaders. 

The  Russians  build  the  bombs  and 
they  build  systems  and  we  do  the  same 
thing. 

Every  year  they  are  more  expensive 
and  more  destructive. 

We  spend  $25  million  every  hour, 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  per  day.  on 
the  military,  and  we  will  be  spending 
$1  billion  a  day  by  1986.  and  so  do  the 
Russians,  I  guess. 

Between  us  now  we  have— I  do  not 
know  how  many  we  have— I  hear  the 


coujit— 16,000,  17,000  nuclear  weapons. 
At  the  present  rate  we  are  Increasing 
them,  by  1985  we  will  have  between  us, 
what— 26.000,  30,000  nuclear  weapons 
roughly  equivalent  with  perhaps  us 
having  the  edge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  war  that  I  served 
in.  World  War  II,  a  single  submarine 
could  only  sink  passing  ships,  maybe 
one  or  two  passing  ships,  in  a  day. 
Today  one  submarine  can  destroy  160 
cities  at  4,000  miles.  Today  800  million 
lives  could  be  snuffed  out  in  1  hour 
wlth  one  person  making  that  decision. 
Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  person 
making  the  decision  for  800  mlUlon 
lives. 

At  the  same  time  each  side  knows 
there  is  no  defense.  Not  a  single  at- 
tacking missile  can  be  Intercepted,  not 
one  missile  can  be  intercepted.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  find  and  destroy 
their  nuclear  mlssUe-carrying  subma- 
rines, they  cannot  find  ours. 

The  theory  of  each  side  is  deter- 
rence, that  Russia  dares  not  attack  us 
because  we  will  retaliate  with  our  mis- 
siles. The  Russians  say  we  dare  not  as- 
sault them  because  they  will  retaliate. 

Now,  Is  that  not  an  irrational 
theory? 

D  2040 

Does  anyone  think  that  fear  of  retal- 
iation would  have  deterred  Adolph 
Hitler  or  Idl  Amln  or  any  of  the  ty- 
rants that  we  know  about  today?  And 
every  year  more  nations  get  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians afford  these  Immense  military 
expenditures?  Obviously  not.  While 
the  two  of  us  are  No.  1  In  military 
power,  the  United  States  today  is  7th 
In  economic  standing  and  Russia  is 
23d.  falling,  both  falling.  Our  econom- 
ic systems,  our  industries,  are  having 
Increasing  difficulty  competing  with 
Japan.  Germany,  each  with  military 
budgets  a  fraction  of  ours. 

The  movement  to  reverse  this  Insane 
arms  race  toward  world  destruction  is 
the  great  challenge  of  the  coming 
decade,  and  it  has  already  begun,  and 
this  event  tonight  is  part  of  that 
movement.  Overseas,  in  Europe,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people, 
old  people.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
are  marching  regularly  and  meeting  in 
protest  against  the  escalating  arms 
race. 

They  say,  "You  Americans  and  the 
Russians  are  loading  up  Europe  with 
10,000  nuclear  weapons,  and  we  Euro- 
peans refuse  to  be  your  battleground." 

The  United  States  says,  "Now.  you 
cannot  trust  the  Russians.  Look  what 
they  are  doing  In  Afghanistan:  look 
what  they  are  doing  In  Poland;  look 
what  they  are  doing  in  Libya." 

The  Europeans  answer  that  by 
saying,  "We  do  not  trust  the  Russians 
either,  and  we  do  not  like  them  and 
their  totalitarian  system,  but  your 
President  Reagan  talks  about  the  fea- 


sibility of  a  limited  nuclear  war  in 
Europe  without  bombs  falling  on  the 
United  SUtes." 

The  Europeans  say  that  President 
Reagan  does  not  talk  seriously  about 
sitting  down  with  the  Russians  and 
working  out  a  reduction  of  these  awful 
weapons.  Instead,  the  Europeans  say 
we  announce  plans  to  install  new  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Ehirope,  and  In  re- 
sponse, of  course,  our  Government 
says.  "Well,  the  Russians  are  increas- 
ing their  weapons  facing  Europe  also." 

But.  the  Europeans  are  rather  skei>- 
tical.  and  Greece  and  France  install 
Socialist  governments  and  little  coun- 
tries In  Scandinavia  say,  "We  won't 
accept  your  message." 

Here  at  home,  these  protests  are 
really  getting  underway.  The  move- 
ment is  moving  along;  Catholic  lead- 
ers. Protestant  leaders.  One  bishop 
said  the  other  day.  "To  place  our  faith 
In  nuclear  weapons  will  lead  ot  our  de- 
struction as  a  nation." 

And  then  at  Vatican  City,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said.  "Entire  mankind  is 
threatened  today  by  the  dangers  of 
atomic  self-destruction."  and  the  Holy 
Father  addressed  the  need  to  solve 
this  dangerous,  dangerous  situation. 

The  demand  for  an  end  to  the  nucle- 
ar arms  madness  has  become  a  world- 
wide movement,  more  important  than 
any  other  In  the  world  today,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  successful  can  de- 
termine the  fate  of  all  the  people  on 
the  Earth.  We  are  suggesting,  even 
urging  that  all  Americans  Join  in  this 
great  enterprise.  Join  these  fine  men 
and  women  from  every  nation.  In  de- 
manding that  our  two  governments 
shape  up  and  get  down  to  the  business 
of  a  freeze  followed  by  negotiations  to 
reduce  arms. 

Now.  how  do  the  people  of  America 
Join  the  movement?  They  do  it  by  cer- 
tain activities  which  our  founders  200 
years  ago  thought  so  important  that 
they  protected  them  by  writing  into 
the  Constitution  these  protections. 
They  are  using  speech,  talking,  speech 
and  persuading,  using  writing,  letters, 
speeches,  articles,  using  meetings,  in- 
cluding marches  and  demonstrations, 
auid  using  the  vote,  electing  only  those 
who  are  dedicated  to  these  principles. 
All  these  constitutionally  protected  ac- 
tivities are  peaceful  and  respectable, 
and  while  doing  any  of  them.  Ameri- 
cans are  entitled  to  be  protected  by 
the  police. 

Now,  what  Is  the  heart  and  essence 
of  the  demand  that  we  are  making  to 
our  political  leaders,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, to  our  P>resident?  It  is  this: 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan,  you 
have  proved  that  you  have  marvelous 
powers  of  persuasion.  Use  It  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Point  out  to  the  Russians.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  neither  side  can  win  In  a  nuclear 
war,  that  we  are  bankrupting  each  other,  we 
and  the  Soviets;  that  we  should  agree  we 
move  to  a  freeze  on  further  increases,  and 
then  that  we  can  proceed  to  seeking  agree- 
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ment  on  further  reductions  with  the  eventu- 
al goal  of  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons 
altogether. 

Certainly,  President  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev  know  that  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  can  be  verified,  not  only 
through  our  CIA.  by  satellites,  but 
there  are  many,  many  ways  of  verifica- 
tion, sufficient  verification  for  our 
own  safety.  Certainly,  President 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  know  that 
one-half  of  the  existing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, or  even  one-tenth  of  them,  are  ca- 
pable of  destroying  each  other,  so  the 
safeguard  of  mutual  deterrence  is  pre- 
served. 

Some  Americans  say.  "You  can't 
deal  with  the  Russians.  They  are  Com- 
munists, they  break  agreements.  They 
want  to  take  over  the  world." 

The  answer  is,  "Of  course  we  do  not 
care  much  for  the  Russian  system.  It 
is  really  pretty  awful.  There  is  no  free- 
dom. They  invaded  Afghanistan  and 
they  are  behind  the  tyranny  In 
Poland." 

We  know  all  that,  but  historically 
when  we  have  sat  down  and  worked 
out  treaties  with  the  Russians,  both 
they  and  we  have  honored  these  trea- 
ties to  the  letter.  The  1963  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmos- 
phere or  under  water;  the  1972  treaty 
banning  ABM  systems;  the  1972  SALT 
Treaty  freezing  the  number  of  laimch- 
ers;  even  SALT  II,  turned  down  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  limiting  the  number  of 
new  missiles;  all  of  these  treaties  have 
been  and  are  being  today  honored  by 
both  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  deal  with 
the  Russians,  especially  you.  Mr. 
President.  I»resident  ReagEui.  with 
your  extraordinary  talents  of  persua- 
sion. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  not 
moving  very  far.  Leaders  In  both  coun- 
tries talk  vaguely  of  future  dates  when 
they  will  sit  down  together  and  get 
down  to  business.  The  military-Indus- 
trial complex  in  both  countries,  gener- 
als and  admirals,  and  companies  man- 
ufacturing billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
bombs  and  guns  and  airplanes,  lobby 
hard  against  any  such  agreement. 

As  President  Elsenhower  said,  these 
groups  that  profit  the  most  in  mam- 
moth spending  will  do  all  In  their 
power  to  maintain  and  enlarge  their 
economic  positions.  The  most  recent 
Gallup  poll  showed  that  72  percent  of 
Americans  want  the  nuclear  freeze.  It 
is  our  leawlership  that  is  out  of  step. 
So,  we  get  back  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  and  our 
friends  and  our  families,  we  are  the 
endangered  species.  Our  founders  in- 
tended that  we.  the  people,  have  the 
ultimate  power  and  make  the  decisions 
that  determine  our  own  destiny.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suggest  that  we  make  that 
decision 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  and 
I  want,  at  the  outset,  to  commend  him 
for  the  very  eloquent  speech  that  he 
has  made. 

In  my  5  years  here.  I  know  that 
every  time  there  has  been  something 
decent  to  stand  for.  something  awful 
to  be  opposed,  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
vided the  leadership,  as  he  is  doing 
right  now. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh) 
for  their  leadership  In  presenting  this 
special  order  today. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  today's  special  order  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  anything  that  has  been  done 
In  this  body  for  a  long,  long  time.  The 
very  survival  of  humanity  really  Is  at 
s^&ke. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  a  moment  ago.  and  I 
recall— I  will  paraphrase.  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  words— I  recall  his  saying  at 
one  time  that  the  people  of  the  world, 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  so  hunger 
for  peace  that  one  of  these  days  they 
are  going  to  demand  peace  with  such  a 
ferocity  that  their  governments  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  get  out  of  the 
way  and  give  It  to  them. 

I  think  that  what  has  happened 
here  over  the  course  of  these  past 
weeks  and  months— and  it  has  come.  I 
think,  as  a  great  surprise  to  most 
Americans,  certainly  to  me— that  the 
American  people  were  apparently  as 
ready  as  our  fellow  humans  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere  to  suddenly  take  the 
Issue  Into  their  hands  and  say,  "we  are 
not  going  to  be  led  blindly  to  the 
death  of  our  species." 

And  so,  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  to 
me.  In  the  37  years  now  almost  since 
the  dropping  of  those  first  bombs  over 
Japan,  there  Is  some  hope  that  per- 
haps, because  the  people  are  demand- 
ing it.  may  be  we  will  be  able  to  rein  In 
this  horrible  thing  that  Is  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  all  humanity. 

D  2050 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  comes  from 
New  York;  I  come  from  California, 
3,000  miles  away.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss) 
that  the  movement  Is  very  large  and 
growing  and  moving  in  California, 
from  the  coast  of  Oregon  to  Mexico.  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  that  it  is  strong 
and  working  in  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  It  is  tremendously  reas- 
suring, Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  because  we  have 
had  people,  mostly  under  the  auspices 
of  church  groups  and  also  under  the 
able  leadership  of  civic  groups,  and 
Just  people  gathering  together,  going 
out  and  collecting  signatures  and  pre- 
senting petitions  to  their  Representa- 


tives In  Congress.  They  are  telling 
us,"This  Is  what  your  constltutents  de- 
manding." And  we  all  know  what  Is 
happening  In  town  meetings  across  the 
coimtry  at  this  point. 

I  think  the  people  in  America  are 
Indeed  on  the  move,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  administration  will  In  fact 
take  heed  of  that  and  not  turn  Its  back 
on  that  demand  but  try  to  see  in  what 
way  we  can  accommodate  ourselves  to 
this  urgent  and  perhaps  last  meaning- 
ful cry  for  peace  and  for  survival. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
effort  will  move  along  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  for  bilateral  freeze  on 
the  development  and  deployment  of 
further  nuclear  weapons,  and  hopeful- 
ly we  can  provide  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  with  some  hope  that 
they  will  have  a  world  to  grow  up  in. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss*  is  always  there 
when  the  Issues  are  tough  and  when 
good  things  must  be  done.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  him  here  tonight  and 
to  hear  his  important  contribution. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  In  their  plea  for 
a  nuclear  freeze.  Everywhere  that  I 
have  gone  In  my  congressional  district 
and  throughout  Oregon,  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  impending  doom  of  our  world, 
the  people  rise  up  and  they  say  one 
thing.  They  say,  "What  can  I  do?"  Be- 
cause they  know  In  their  hearts  what 
we  face,  and  they  are  so  frustrated. 

They  ask,  "Why  Isn't  our  leadership 
doing  something  about  this?"  And 
they  say,  "What  can  I  do?" 

And  now  we  have  this  movement 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  of  the 
people  themselves  taking  It  Into  their 
own  hands  and  In  their  town  councils 
and  In  their  counties,  their  cities,  and 
SUtes.  The  State  of  California  wlU  be 
voting  on  a  nuclear  freeze  In  June. 
Several  of  us  are  putting  it  on  the 
ballot  in  Oregon,  and  we  will  have  a 
nuclear  freeze  to  be  voted  on  this  fall. 
The  people  are  now  coming  forth 
and  they  are  saying,  "We  are  getting 
out  the  petitions,  and  we  will  be 
voting." 

This  is  so  heartening,  and  this  mes- 
sage must  be  carried  back  here  to  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss)  said.  "Let  us  pray  to  God 
that  they  listen  and  hear  it." 

I  hear  some  people  who  somehow  or 
other  feel  that  every  weapon  that  the 
Russians  have  we  must  have  although 
we  have  the  ability,  as  the  gentleman 
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from  California  has  said  tonight,  to 
blow  ourselves  up  many  times  over.  A 
fraction  of  the  bombs  we  have  could 
devastate  the  world. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  this: 
Deep  in  my  heart,  I  see  the  impending 
devastation  of  this  world.  I  see  Arma- 
geddon coming.  It  is  as  clear  as  any- 
thing. We  are  going  to  have  Armaged- 
don at  any  moment.  It  could  happen 
in  the  next  second  or  the  next  month 
or  the  next  year.  At  any  time.  If  cer- 
tain circumstances  take  place,  Arma- 
geddon could  occur,  and  there  will  be 
no  life  after  that,  there  will  be  no  civi- 
lization, there  will  be  no  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Armageddon  will 
happen  unless  we,  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  now  take  up  the  task  of  keeping 
peace,  of  instituting  a  nuclear  freeze, 
and  of  a  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  in  this  world. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver).  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  not 
think  that  the  people  generally  are 
ahead  of  us  here  in  Washington  on 
this  issue? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes,  way  ahead. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  for  yielding. 

I,  too.  Join  in  saluting  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  putting  together  this  special 
order.  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  talk 
for  a  few  minutes  about  an  experience 
I  had  last  night. 

Last  night,  in  the  apartment  house 
in  which  I  live,  we  had  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  Flatbush  chapter  of 
SANE  on  the  nuclear  arms  freeze  that 
has  been  proposed  and  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  in  general. 
The  people  who  attended  this  meeting 
were  not  the  same  kind  of  people  who 
were  out  in  the  streets  protesting  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  not  the  kind  of  people 
who  are  political  activists  by  nature, 
but  simply  a  cross  section  of  the 
people  in  my  district.  I  was  amazed,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  stated  before  that  he  was,  with 
their  concern. 

I  would  also  like  to  answer  for  the 
record  some  of  the  questions  that  they 
asked  me  last  night. 

The  first  question  that  wm  asked— 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  being  asked  by 
many  people— was:  "Isn't  this  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union?" 

The  answer  is.  no.  Those  of  us  who 
are  for  an  arms  limitation  have  no 
more  love  or  less  distrust  for  the 
Soviet  Union  than  anybody  else,  in- 
cluding the  most  anti-Soviet  hawkish 
person  in  this  country.  But  we  know 
that  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to 
engage  in  a  contest  that  says  we  are 


deficient  because  "we  can  kill  you  six 
times  over  while  you  can  kill  us  eight 
times  over."  Of  course  we  could  spend 
billions  to  have  the  right  to  claim  "We 
can  kill  you  10  times  over."  but  the  So- 
viets will  spend  further  billions  to  be 
able  to  respond  with  "Now  we  can  kill 
you  12  times  over." 

This  is  just  the  height  of  absurdity. 
A  nuclear  deterrent  is  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent, and  the  more  energy  and  time  we 
spend  trying  to  kill  one  another,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  we  will  kill  one 
another. 

The  second  question  I  was  asked  is: 
"Well,  what  happened  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagassaki?  those  were  nuclear 
bombs,  but  most  of  the  world  sur- 
vived." 

A  nuclear  holocaust  today  would  be 
so  devastating  that  we  could  not  com- 
pare Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  to  what 
would  happen  today,  not  only  because 
the  weapons  used  then  were  so  much 
smaller  but  because  that  was  a  limited 
nuclear  war.  Everything  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  modem  day  nuclear  war. 
If  New  York  is  bombed,  there  will  be 
no  ambulances  from  Philadelphia  or 
no  doctors  from  New  Haven  to  come 
and  treat  the  people  in  New  York.  Ev- 
erything will  go.  People  will  suffer  auid 
suffer,  and  there  will  be  nobody  to 
come  to  their  aid.  It  is  a  slow,  horrid 
death  of  individuals  and  of  civilization. 

A  third  question  I  was  asked  was: 
"Well,  the  Russian  economy  is  collaps- 
ing, if  we  accelerate  the  arms  race, 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  acceler- 
ate the  arms  race,  and  we  will  hasten 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  system,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  nucle- 
ar war." 

That  is  facile  and  sophistic  piece  of 
illogic,  and  it  does  not  work  because, 
even  if  we  accept  the  proposition  that 
we  are  in  some  way  "behind"  them,  do 
we  think  the  Russians  respond  to  an 
arms  race  by  doing  nothing?  Do  we 
think  that  once  we  have  the  power  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  9  times  over 
while  they  can  only  destroy  us  10 
times  over  Instead  of  11  times  over, 
they  will  not  continue  to  add  to  their 
nuclear  arsenal  at  all  costs  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  It  is  simply  unrealis- 
tic to  believe  that  the  chain  of  this 
mentality  wiU  be  broken. 

And,  let  us  presume  that  their  ac- 
tions bring  the  Soviets  closer  to  a  col- 
lapse; is  it  not  more  likely,  that  out  of 
desperation  will  emerge  one  Soviet 
madman  to  push  the  first  button  that 
will  lead.  Inevitably,  to  destruction? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  going  to  insert 
into  the  CoifORzssiONAL  Record  the 
three-part  article  by  Jonathan  Schell 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker, 
but  Senator  Keithedt  has  already 
done  that.  I  would  recommend  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  read  it.  It 
describes  In  clear  and  lucid  terms  the 
Imminent  dangers  we  face  from  a  nu- 
clear arms  race. 


Those  of  us  who  support  this  resolu- 
tion are  not  saying  that  we  should  uni- 
laterally disarm  for  unilateral  disar- 
mament might  bring  us  closer  to  nu- 
clear war.  But  we  are  saying  to  this 
country,  to  this  President,  and  to  the 
American  people  of  all  political  par- 
ties, all  political  philosophies,  and  all 
walks  of  life  that  Just  as  unilaterally 
disarming  could  indeed  create  a  nucle- 
ar war,  accelerating  the  arms  race,  ac- 
celerating, accelerating,  accelerating, 
makes  this  country  and  this  world  a 
modem-day  House  of  Atreus  and  will 
much  more  likely  create  the  calamity 
we  all  hope  to  avoid— a  nuclear  war. 

D  2100 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  eloquent  remarks. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  participation  in  this  discussion  of 
the  issues  that  hallmark  our  age. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  we  must  t)e  concerned  not'  only 
with  the  arms  race  but  with  the  con- 
frontational policies  that  increase  the 
likelihood  of  conflict.  We  have  no 
choice  except  to  freeze  our  confronta- 
tional rhetoric  just  as  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  freeze  our  nuclear  ar- 
senals. 

In  this  regard  one  issue  stands  out. 
In  1962  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
President  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have 
believed  that  there  was  a  one  in  three 
chance  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  Today  a 
Bay  of  Pigs  mentality,  as  evidenced  in 
our  CIA  leaked  contingency  plans  for 
Nicaragua,  has  returned  to  Washing- 
ton and  new  threats  are  being  made 
almost  daily  against  Cuba.  Is  it  worth 
it?  The  answer  can  only  be  "no";  deci- 
sively "no." 

In  final  measure,  it  is  clear  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  seek  new  political 
arrangements  on  a  global  scale  to  re- 
solve International  conflicts.  War  itself 
must  be  outlawed  or  life  itself  will  self- 
destruct. 


NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  is 
recognized  for  the  balance  of  his  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  a  somewhat  long  day  and  it 
looks  like  I  am  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  have  already 
decided  that  it  is  time  to  go  home.  But 
having  sat  up  until  2  this  rooming  to 
prepare  my  thoughts  a  little  bit,  I 
think  I  want  to  get  them  in  the 
Record. 

This  is  an  opportunity  that  does  not 
come  very  often  in  the  House  and,  un- 
fortunately, it  Is  a  rare  opportunity. 
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The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  correctly  said  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  occasion  that 
we  have  experienced  in  many  years  in 
this  House.  He  and  I  have  been 
through  the  battles  to  get  us  out  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  went  through 
the  impeachment  investigation  togeth- 
er on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
have  dealt  with  many  momentous 
issues,  but  certainly  none  are  as  mo- 
mentous as  this  one. 

There  have  been  some  brilliant  and 
eloquent  statements  in  this  House.  It 
is  certainly  on  the  most  crucial  issue 
ever  to  face  mankind. 

I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
things,  the  facts  that  have  brought  us 
to  this  point.  What  is  the  plain,  stark, 
simple  fact  behind  all  of  the  stockpiles 
of  nuclear  warheads,  the  talk  of  deter- 
rence, bargaining  chips,  counterforce. 
first  strike  capability,  launch  on  wam- 
ing,  window  of  vulnerability,  nuclear 
balance,  megatons,  war  fighting  and 
winning,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
What  it  all  adds  up  to.  the  bottom  line 
is  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
each  has  the  means  in  its  hands  today 
to  destroy  all  life  on  this  planet. 

It  is  the  only  planet  we  have,  the 
only  one  we  know  that  can  sustain  life 
for  us  and  our  children,  and  the  only 
one  that  our  children  are  likely  to  ever 
have.  Everything  that  we  and  the  So- 
viets have  done  in  the  last  35  years  of 
mutual  deterrence  has  brought  us  to 
this  point. 

The  people  of  this  country,  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  entire  world,  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  an  ap- 
proach to  national  security  that  has 
produced  the  greatest  insecurity  the 
human  race  has  ever  known,  and  the 
realization  is  sinking  in  that  merely  of- 
fering more  of  the  same  is  not  the  way 
out  of  this  nightmare. 

Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  each 
round  of  escalation  in  the  arms  race 
brings  us  and  the  Soviets  a  quantum 
leap  closer  to  economic  collapse,  each 
round  also  produces  a  counterresponse 
by  the  other  side;  each  bargaining 
chip  raises  the  ante  of  destructive 
power;  each  ceiling  becomes  a  floor. 

The  situation  was  aptly  summarized 
recently  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  I  will  read.  It 
is  short. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  R. 
James  Woolsey,  asked:  "If  you  agree  to 
freeze  something  before  persuading  the  So- 
viets to  reduce,  what  do  you  use  to  encour- 
age them  to  agree  to  reductions?"  Answer: 
You  use  an  offer  to  reduce,  of  course.  We 
will  freeze  If  you  will  freeze.  We  will  reduce 
If  you  will  reduce. 

The  position  espoused  by  Mr.  Wool- 
sey  and  by  the  current  adminstratlon 
boils  dovm  to  this:  If  you  will  reduce 
we  will  freeze.  If  the  flaw  in  this  bar- 
gaining stance  is  not  obvious,  one  has 
only  to  look  at  what  it  has  achieved 
thus  far.  a  spiraling  nuclear  arms  race 


that  threatens  the  extinction  of  hu- 
manity. 

People  are  trying  to  tell  us  some- 
thing and  it  is  very  simple.  It  is  time  to 
stop.  More  than  that,  it  is  time  to  start 
getting  rid  of  these  things.  That  is  the 
simple,  cogent  message  behind  the 
wave  of  popular  support  for  the  nucle- 
ar arms  freeze. 

The  people  have  watched  arms  con- 
trol experts  negotiate  for  20  years  and 
in  those  years  we  have  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  ICBM's,  MIRVs,  cruise 
missiles,  neutron  warheads,  and  the 
tenfold  multiplication  of  the  numbers 
of  strategic  warheads,  and  a  vast  in- 
crease in  their  accuracy  and  destruc- 
tive power. 

In  the  1970's  the  people  had  a  simi- 
lar simple  message  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  message  was  "Get  out  of 
Vietnam."  It  took  the  politicians  5  or  6 
years  to  get  the  message,  and  the  loss 
of  additional  thousands  of  lives.  But 
we  finally  got  out. 

The  dominoes  did  not  fall  and  the 
rest  of  Asia  did  not  go  Communist. 
Indeed,  we  have  since  been  treated  to 
the  unedifying  but  illuminating  spec- 
tacle of  the  Communists  in  Southeast 
Asia  fighting  each  other. 

Today  the  message  the  people  are 
sending  us  on  nuclear  weapons  is 
equally  clear:  "stop  making  them  and 
start  getting  rid  of  them." 

We  can  debate  endlessly  whether 
this  or  that  resolution  is  the  best 
form.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  cannot 
negotiate  a  weapons  freeze  or  weapons 
reduction.  We  can  tell  the  executive 
branch,  however,  starting  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  to  get  off  their  bu- 
reaucratic rear  and  start,  and  we  can 
tell  them  what  goals  we  expect  them 
to  seek. 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  and 
the  Bedell  nuclear  reduction  resolu- 
tion both  do  this.  That  is  not  true, 
however,  of  all  of  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  put  in  to  try  to  draw  per- 
haps a  red  herring  across  this  very 
issue. 

The  military,  of  course,  are  not  plan- 
ning to  stop  making  nuclear  weapons. 
Quite  the  opposite.  They  are  even 
talking  about  making  thousands  more 
In  the  next  two  decades  and  are  pro- 
posing to  reprocess  all  of  the  wastes 
from  nuclear  powerplants  to  obtain 
sufficient  Plutonium  to  avoid  what 
they  foresee  as  a  shortage  of  weapons 
grade  fissionable  materials  developing 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Can  you  believe  it?  You  had  better 
believe  it  because  It  is  going  to  happen 
unless  somehow  this  mindless  jugger- 
naut is  not  stopped  and  dismantled. 

The  people  believe  it.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  results  of  tabulating  7,000 
replies  that  I  have  received  from  con- 
stituents who  returned  my  annual 
questionnaire  sent  to  every  household 
in  my  district.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  favor  a  freeze  on  the 
production  and  testing  of  new  nuclear 


weapons  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  80  percent,  four  out  of 
every  five  respondents,  answered 
"Yes." 

Something  is  happening  out  there.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues.  You  and  I 
know  it.  I  suspect  that  it  has  even  pen- 
etrated the  White  House.  Are  those 
folks  out  there  going  to  settle  for  some 
more  rhetoric  from  the  President 
saying  that  he  is  for  strategic  arms  re- 
duction? I  do  not  think  so.  They  heard 
him  say  that  6  months  ago.  They  now 
demand  something  more  than  talk, 
something  more  than  resolutions, 
even.  They  want  negotiations  and  the 
want  either  results  or  convincing  proof 
that  no  results  are  possible. 
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Are  people  naive  In  thinking  that  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  will 
produce  any  serious  deescalatlon  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race? 

Clewly  not,  until  and  unless  negotia- 
tions have  been  tried. 

And  they  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Russian  people  have  an 
interest  in  surviving  equal  to  our  own 
and  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  survival  of  their  people  as 
well  as  themselves. 

If  I  may  slightly  paraphrase  some 
famous  lines  of  Shakespeare's  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice": 

Hath  not  a  Russian  eyes,  hath  not  a  Rus- 
sian hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  af- 
fections, passions,  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  wltl^the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer  as  an  American  is?  If  you  prick 
them  do  they  not  bleed?  If  you  tickle  them 
do  they  not  laugh?  If  you  poison  them  do 
they  not  die? 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  about 
nuclear  warfare  to  which  the  Soviet 
leadership  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
Soviet  people  have  been  exposed  to? 

Let  me  start  first  with  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  an  official  unclassified 
U.S.  Government  study.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  CMl  De- 
fense Study  Report  No.  5,  entitled  "An 
Assessment  of  Frequently  Neglected 
Effects  In  Nuclear  Attacks."  It  Is  dated 
April  19,  1978.  Let  me  just  read: 

The  deterrent  effect  of  a  threatened  U.S. 
retaliation  against  the  USSR  depends  on 
Soviet  leaders'  perception  of  the  combined 
effects  of  our  attack  and  not  merely  on  fa- 
talities, military  damage  or  industrial 
damage  taken  alone.  There  are  other  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  attack  that  are  scientifi- 
cally well  established  even  though  our  usual 
analyses  do  not  attempt  to  quantify  them. 
These  need  to  be  taken  into  account  In  any 
realistic  civil  defense  and  economic  recovery 
planning.  To  the  extent  that  these  problems 
are  known  to  Soviet  planners  they  are  likely 
to  add  to  the  deterrent  effecte  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  capability.  This  paper  provides  a 
brief  survey  of  some  of  the  Impwrtant  ef- 
fects that  are  normally  overlooked  In 
damage  assessment  calculations. 

The  first  Item: 
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Climatic  Changes  and  UltratnoUt  Burn- 
ing. It  is  likely  that  a  full-acale  nuclear  war 
in  1985  would  result  in  severe  ultraviolet 
bumlns  in  the  northern  hemisphere  for  sev- 
eral years  after  the  war.  This  burning  would 
be  due  to  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer. 
Longer  lasting  climatic  changes  are  also  pos- 
sible. We  estimate  that  at  its  worst,  the 
burning  would  cause  blistering  bums  after 
one  hour  of  exposure  in  northern  temperate 
latitudes  with  similarly  severe  damage  to 
livestocli  and  crops.  Such  levels  of  ultravio- 
let radiation  could  effectively  prevent  day- 
time outside  work  for  several  years  and 
would  destroy  all  but  the  most  resistant 
crops  and  farm  animals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact— and  this  is  an 
aside,  it  is  not  In  this  report— biolo- 
gists have  since  stated  that  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation 
will  blind  all  exposed  animals  and  in- 
sects, which  means  they  will  all  die. 
And  if  all  of  the  Insects  die,  there  will 
be  no  pollination  of  the  plants.  And  if 
the  plants  die,  we  will  not  eat.  In  fact, 
the  report  goes  on  as  follows: 

Climatic  changes  which  would  upset  agri- 
cultural patterns  could  occur  and  last 
beyond  the  5  to  9  years  of  ultraviolet  burn- 
ing. While  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  exists 
in  the  estimation  of  effects  of  a  major  nu- 
clear war  on  the  ozone  layer,  the  conse- 
quences of  ozone  depletion  are  of  such  Im- 
mense importance  that  they  must  be  taken 
Into  account  from  the  points  of  view  of  civil 
defense  and  nuclear  deterrence. 

And  I  might  add  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Air  Force,  with 
people  who  are  the  experts  on  nuclear 
warfare,  and  they  confirm  the  accura- 
cy of  this  study. 

I  am  now  going  to  read  from  one 
other  part  of  the  study: 

The  NAS  study  points  out  that  the  worst 
case  of  70%  ozone  decrease  (one  year  after 
the  attack)  would  cause  blistering  sunburn 
after  10  minutes'  exposure  in  temperate 
latitudes.  The  more  probable  lowering  of 
50%  as  a  result  of  a  nuclear  war  with  pre- 
dicted 1985  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  would 
cause  blistering  after  about  1  hour  of  expo- 
sure. This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  out- 
side daytime  work  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere would  require  complete  covering  by 
protective  clothing  for  about  3  years  after 
the  war. 

And  this  is  the  entire  northern 
hemisphere,  not  just  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  grow  many  (if 
any)  food  crops,  and  livestock  would  have  to 
graze  at  dusk  if  there  were  any  grass  to  eat. 
iJven  if  the  ozone  depletion  only  reached 
the  best  expected  case  of  25-30%  reduction 
the  effect  on  post  war  recovery  operations  is 
dlfflctilt  to  imagine. 

The  likelihood  that  ultraviolet  burning  of 
forests  and  grass  lands  would  alter  climatic 
patterns  cannot  be  neglected.  If  possible 
long-term  worldwide  temperature  changes 
were  also  caused  by  the  changes  in  the 
stratosphere,  new  agricultural  patterns 
would  have  to  be  developed.  In  examining 
the  problem  the  NAS  study  group  noted:  "A 
3'C  cooling  would  shorten  the  growing 
season  and  move  the  northern  limit  of  the 
com  belt  to  southern  Iowa.  A  I'C  cooling 
would  eliminate  commercial  wheat  growing 
in  Canada." 


Now,  the  report  goes  on  to  talk 
about  some  other  things  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  have  to  take  into 
account. 

The  next  heading  is  "Destruction  of 
Housing." 

I  am  now  reading: 

Destruction  of  Housing.  The  U.S.  retalia- 
tion In  1985  is  estimated  to  destroy  between 
75  and  85%  of  Soviet  urban  housing  because 
of  blast  and  fires  which  would  spread  over 
entire  city  blocks.  In  most  cases,  the  fires 
could  not  be  fought  because  of  radioactivity, 
lack  of  water  because  of  damage  to  the 
water  system  and  continuing  attacks.  We  do 
not  exi)ect  "fire  storms"  to  start.  This  large 
loss  of  urban  housing  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  survivors  to  return 
to  rebuild  Industrial  areas  for  a  substantial 
period. 

The  next  item  is  "Medical  Care": 
The  shortage  or  unavailability  of  post- 
attack  medical  care  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  deaths  over  the  usually 
estimated  "prompt  fatalities"  and  many  sur- 
vivors would  be  crippled  or  incapacitated  for 
lack  of  prompt  care.  About  80  to  90%  of 
urban  hospitals  would  be  destroyed  because 
they  are  located  near  industrial  Installa- 
tions. Disease  would  increase,  but  perhaps 
to  a  level  much  worse  than  in  World  War  I. 

They  are  speaking  of  Russia,  of 
course. 

The  next  Item: 

Food  and  Water  Supplies.  This  analysis 
indicates  that  at  least  80  days'  supplies 
should  be  stored  near  or  in  shelters  and 
camps  because  destruction  and  radioactive 
contamination  of  transportation  centers 
would  restrict  movement  of  food  after  an 
attack.  This  is  more  than  many  earlier  stud- 
ies recommend,  and  would  be  an  expensive 
and  visible  preparation  for  war. 

The  next  item,  "Fallout  Shelter  Ef- 
fectiveness": 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  eventual 
need  of  shelter  occupants  to  leave  and  begin 
work  outside— 

That  is  after  the  attack,  of  course, 
only  the  best  combinations  of  shelters  and 
behavioral  patterns  are  good  enough  to  pre- 
vent lllnefls  in  most  urban  areas  and  then 
only  if  they  are  well  provided  so  occupants 
can  stay  Inside  for  all  of  the  first  month. 
FYom  30  to  30%  of  occupants  of  basement 
and  improved  basement  shelters  in  rural 
areas  will  suffer  sickness  or  worse. 

The  next  item.  "Agriculture  and 
Food  Supplies": 

Avoidance  of  radioactive  food  and  water 
contamination  would  require  monitoring  of 
supplies  for  decades. 

And  finally,  "Combination  of  Ef- 
fects": 

Analysis  of  the  expected  consequences  of 
nuclear  war  such  as  fatalities.  Industrial 
damage,  environmental  damage,  destruction 
of  housing,  transportation  and  agriculture 
does  not  express  the  coruequences  of  com- 
bined effects.  As  examples;  The  destruction 
of  buildings  and  housing,  combined  with  ra- 
dioactive contamination  and  severe  ultravio- 
let radiation  would  make  reconstruction  ac- 
tivity very  difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  destruction  of  transport  equipment, 
electrical  power,  and  oil  refineries  combined 
with  maldistribution  of  food  supplies  and 
the  likelihood  of  crop  failures  for  years 
after  an  attack— 


And  I  would  like  to  repeat  that, 
for  years  after  an  attack  would  make  surviv- 
al a  full-time  occupation  for  most. 

One  can  conclude  from  these  analyses 
that  while  some  civil  defense  activities  such 
as  evacuation  could  increase  the  number  of 
people  who  would  survive  the  Immediate  ef- 
fects of  an  attack,  the  long  term  benefits 
have  not  been  established. 
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That  has  to  be  the  most  understat- 
ed, laid  back  conclusion  from  a  truly 
devastating  analysis. 

And  in  the  face  of  all  that,  the  ad- 
ministration has  the  audacity  to  pro- 
pose a  $4  billion  program  for  evacu- 
ation of  people  from  our  urban  centers 
and  target  areas  in  the  event  of  an 
international  crisis,  and  I  might  add 
the  Emergency  Administration  says  8 
days'  notice  would  be  required. 

What  those  evacuees  would  go  back 
to,  assuming  they  survived  at  all.  is  a 
good  question. 

Now  the  only  trouble  with  this  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
report  is  that  it  is  too  abstract,  being 
prepared  by  strategic  planners  dealing 
in  statistical  rather  than  human 
beings  and  It  may  well  be  too  conserva- 
tive. 

Let  me  read  you  a  couple  of  excerpts 
from  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Helen  Cal- 
dicott,  president  of  the  group  known 
as  Physicians  For  Social  Responsibil- 
ity in  Boston.  The  article  is  entitled 
"The  Last  Epidemic."  I  will  Just  read  a 
couple  of  excerpts  from  it. 

First  of  all  with  respect  to  fallout, 
she  brings  out  the  fact  that  survivors 
at  a  great  distance  from  a  blast  will  be 
exposed  to  continuing  fallout  averag- 
ing 100  rems  in  96  hours.  She  adds 
that  an  expert  at  MIT.  Henry  Kendall, 
points  out  that  in  a  10.000  megaton 
nuclear  war— bear  in  mind  that  that  is 
within  the  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States— in 
which  5.000  tons  of  bombs  are  dropped 
on  each  of  the  two  superpowers,  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  American 
population  could  be  dead  in  30  days. 
The  proposed  use  of  counterforce 
weapons  would  alter  these  radiological 
consequences  by  orders  of  magnitude. 
A  first-strike  nuclear  war  could  create 
sufficient  fallout  to  kill  every  person 
on  the  planet  within  weeks  to  montlis. 

She  then  goes  on  and  discusses  the 
public  health  aspects  and  the  medical 
aspects  of  widespread  destruction.  She 
says  this,  and  it  is  unpleasant,  but  let 
us  face  it: 

Millions  of  rotting  corpses,  particularly  in 
hot  weather,  will  cause  radiation-resistant 
strains  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  viruses  to 
multiply  and  mutate— even  to  become  more 
virulent.  Insects  such  as  cockroaches  and 
flies,  which  are  thousands  of  times  more  re- 
sistant to  radiation  than  humans,  also  will 
multiply,  while  their  natural  predators, 
such  as  birds,  will  perish.  The  Insect  popula- 
tion will  enlarge  rapidly  and  spread  swiftly 
Into  areas  beyond  the  blast  site,  eating  crops 
and    spreading    uncontrollable    infestation. 
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leading  eventually  to  epidemics  of  such  dis- 
eases as  plague,  hepatitis,  polio,  encephali- 
tis, typhoid,  and  dysentery. 

Because  most  large  medical  facilities  tend 
to  be  located  in  the  centers  of  metropolitan 
areas,  the  majority  of  medical  personnel 
will  be  dead  or  Injured;  those  who  manage 
to  escape  unharmed  will  have  no  drugs  or 
equipment  to  treat  the  Injured,  since  these 
will  have  l>een  destroyed. 

Then  she  talks  about  the  ecological 
effects.  She  says: 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
unlike  the  effects  of  a  conventional  war, 
which  can  be  reversed  to  a  large  ext«nt  over 
a  foreseeable  period  of  reconstruction,  many 
of  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  war  may  remain 
Irreversible  for  generations.  This  is  because 
they  may  set  off  a  chain  of  ecological  events 
that  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  control 
in  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  prove 
nearly  Impossible  to  correct  under  the 
primitive  conditions  that  would  follow  a  nu- 
clear conflict.  A  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  conducted  in  1975  estimates 
that  if  10  percent  of  the  superpowers'  nucle- 
ar arsenals  were  used,  30  to  70  percent  of 
the  ozone  layer  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  20  to  40  percent  in  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere,  would  be  depleted  by  the 
reaction  of  huge  quantities  of  nitrous  oxide, 
generated  by  the  explosions,  with  strato- 
spheric ozone. 

Well.  I  have  already  read  some  of 
the  other  aspects  of  that  and  she 
merely  repeats  what  was  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency's 
study. 

And  she  ends  in  this  manner.  She 
says: 

In  his  essay  "In  a  Dark  Time  .  .  ."  (The 
Final  Epidemic,  1981)  Robert  Jay  Llfton,  a 
psychiatrist  at  Yale  University,  has  noted  a 
critical  difference  between  the  bombings  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  any  present- 
day  nuclear  conflict— one  that  goes  beyond 
the  oft-remarked-upon  fact  that  the  bombs 
dropped  in  1946  were  only  a  fraction  as  pow- 
erful as  those  that  might  be  used  today. 
After  those  bombings,  and  the  initial 
horror,  what  became  crucial  to  the  psycho- 
logical, as  well  as  the  physical  survival  of 
the  citizens  of  those  cities  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  world  existed  outside  the  disas- 
ter area:  doctors,  medical  supplies,  food, 
clothing.  Today,  given  the  sophisticated 
weaponry  with  which  we  have  equipped  our- 
selves, and  the  InevlUblllty  that  a  small- 
scale  conflagration  would  escalate  Into  a 
massive  holocaust,  nothing  but  an  unan- 
swerlng  wasteland  would  remain. 
That  is  the  end  of  her  article. 
Any  of  you  who  have  met  her  in 
person  or  heard  her  speak  can  only 
testify  to  the  eloquence  and  the  con- 
viction which  this  doctor,  whose  whole 
profession  Is  saving  lives  and  healing, 
brings  to  this  subject. 

Perhaps  the  entire  situation  was 
best  simuned  up  by  a  bumper  sticker 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroedeh)  told 
me  she  recently  saw  in  Colorado.  It 
said  this:  "If  you  have  seen  one  nucle- 
ar war.  you  have  seen  them  all." 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  read  three  sentences  from  an- 
other article  that  Dr.  Caldicott  wrote. 
She  says,  "we  will  either  live  together 
or  die  together,  and  if  you  look  at  it. 


what  is  our  responsibility  toward  evo- 
lution. To  continue  this  beautiful  life 
process. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  planet.  Maybe  the 
only  life  in  the  whole  universe,  and  I 
refuse  to  believe  we  are  silly  enough  to 
destroy  it." 

A  couple  of  weekends  ago.  the  week- 
end of  March  19  to  20.  there  were 
human  survival  conferences  held  in 
Cleveland.  Akron.  Canton,  and 
Youngstown.  Ohio.  They  attracted  a 
tremendous  interest.  I  attended  the 
one  in  Akron.  One  of  the  speakers,  a 
child  guidance  counselor,  Joarma 
Rogers  Macy,  said  this: 

Every  generation  has  lived  with  a  certain- 
ty that  other  generations  would  follow 
them— until  our  generation. 

At  that  conference  a  group  of  talent- 
ed yoimg  people  in  a  church  group 
presented  an  exceptionally  creative 
musical,  a  musical  they  themselves 
had  written  both  the  lyrics,  and  the 
script,  and  the  music  and  It  was  about 
the  fantastic  world  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  it  was  named,  quite  ap- 
propriately, as  a  parody  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  it  was  called  "Alice  in 
Blunderland." 

I  would  like  to  read  all  of  the  lyrics 
but  I  will  not.  I  Just  want  to  read  two 
stanzas  of  one  of  the  songs  entitled 
'The  Last  Protest  Song."  It  went  like 
this: 
In  God  we  trust  to  guide  the  mechanics 

with  our  cars. 
And  we  trust  those  men  in  government  to 

have  greater  minds  than  ours. 
And  if  we  all  play  loud  enough  we  won't 

hear  the  storm  clouds  call. 
And  we  can  leave  them  to  our  children  if  we 

leave  a  world  at  all. 
In  the  race  to  Armageddon  the  chaser  is  the 

chased. 
When  humanity  stands  naked  on  the  earth 

he  laid  to  waste. 
Of  the  cause  and  the  victors  perhaps  some- 
one will  recall. 
And  Leave  the  message  to  oiir  children,  if 

there  is  a  child  at  all. 
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EXCESSIVE  COMMITTEE 
SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  asked  for  this  special  order  to- 
night because  tomorrow  when  we  get 
to  the  subject  of  committee  staff  fund- 
ing, we  will  be  under  a  very  limited 
time  arrangement.  The  last  time  the 
subject  came  to  the  floor  I  was  allowed 
3  minutes. 

Government  spending,  and  by  that  I 
mean  Government  excessive  spending, 
Is  the  biggest  issue  facing  America.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  we 
have  had  extensive  debates,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  no  material  progress 
made  toward  reducing  Government 
spending. 


The  question  they  ask  back  home  is 
whether  Congress  itself  Is  willing  to 
tighten  its  belt.  Will  Congress  provide 
an  example  for  America? 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  voting  on  the 
funding  for  congressional  committee 
staffs  that  are  here  in  the  House.  This 
fimding,  since  1971,  has  increased  six 
times  over.  They  are  bringing  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  tomorrow  that  will 
keep  the  funding  at  the  same  high 
level  it  was  last  year.  What  Is  more, 
they  are  not  giving  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  each  committee 
budget  separately.  In  past  years  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  each 
committee  budget.  This  year,  and 
what  is  considered  a  strong  political 
move,  they  are  all  being  bound  togeth- 
er in  one  budget,  so  that  the  good  con- 
servative budgets  will  carry  in  the 
weak  ones  on  their  coattails.  The 
budget  before  us  is  $3.4  million  over 
actual  committee  spending  last  year. 

Tomorrow  we  will  have  a  vote  on 
whether  the  House  will  carry  on  its 
wasteful  staff  spending.  Many  Mem- 
bers said  that  they  did  not  know  when 
the   $19,000   tax   deduction   for  Con- 
gressmen was  included  in  a  bill.  This 
deduction  which  was  an  amendment  to 
the  black  lung  bill  came  up  quickly. 
But  every  Congressman  in  the  House 
knows    this    staff    spending    bill    Is 
coming  to  the  floor.  This  Is  a  bill  of 
wasteful    and    extravagant    spending. 
The    American    people    are    tired    of 
wasteful  tmd  extravagant  spending  In 
Washington.  America  has  more  gov- 
ernment than  it  wants,  America  has 
more  regulations  than  it  needs,  and 
Americans  have  more  taxes  than  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  have  more  government  than  Amer- 
ica needs  is  because  of  this  overstaffed 
committee  system.  These  staff  mem- 
bers are  not  under  civil  service.  The 
staffs   were   not   chosen   on   a   merit 
basis.  They   have  well-paid  Jobs.   In 
order  to  keep  on  the  payroll  they  need 
to  be  dreaming  up  additional  Govern- 
ment   functions.    So    the    committee 
staffs  stay  busy  thinking  up  new  regu- 
lations,    new     Government    services, 
amendments  and  expansion  of  Qo\- 
emment     facilities.     What    Congress 
needs  to  do  Is  not  investigate  business 
but  what  we  need  is  an  investigation 
committee  to  make  an  internal  audit 
of  all  of  these  committee  staffs. 

Take  my  own  committee  of  Energy 
and  Commerce.  A  few  years  ago  Com- 
merce had  heavy  energy  legislation. 
That  committee  today  is  as  large  as  it 
ever  was  and  yet  there  is  very  low  ac- 
tivity in  energy  legislation  at  this 
time. 

The  House  should  provide  an  exam- 
ple for  America  by  making  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  size  of  our  staffs. 

The  funding  resolution  that  we  will 
be  considering  tomorrow  is  for  the  In- 
vestigative staff,  those  temporary  staff 
hired  at  the  discretion  of  the  chair- 
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man.  These  are  not  the  30  statutory 
staff  allotted  each  committee.  This 
does  not  include  the  18  staff  members 
in  each  of  435  Congressman's  own 
office  which  are  already  funded.  These 
investigative  staff  are  in  addition  to 
the  30  statutory  committee  staff  and 
unlike  the  statutory,  there  is  no  limi- 
tation on  the  number  each  committee 
may  employ.  This  is  totally  deter- 
mined by  the  chairman  and  his 
budget.  Each  year,  the  number  of  the 
investigative  staff  has  been  growing  so 
that  now  there  are  1,063  where  there 
were  only  570  in  1973.  The  number  has 
nearly  doubled  in  less  than  a  decade. 

Consider  the  funding  for  these  staff. 
Since  1971,  the  cost  has  increased  six 
times  over  from  $6.8  million  to  $39.6 
million  in  1981.  It  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  general  attitude  here  in 
Congress  is  that  there  will  automati- 
cally be  an  increase  in  funding  every 
year. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of 
overloaded  committees  but  I  will  Just 
cite  a  few.  During  the  92d  Congress, 
Energy  and  Commerce  had  a  total 
budget  of  $1,474,000.  By  the  96th  Con- 
gress, this  figure  had  mushroomed  to 
$7,458,000. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
may  be  the  most  overstaffed  commit- 
tee in  Congress.  The  budget  has  grown 
from  $519,000  in  the  92d  to  $3,176,245 
in  the  96th  Congress.  Merchant 
Marine  staff  has  grown  from  22  mem- 
bers to  82  members  in  8  years.  We 
have  the  same  shoreline  we  had  200 
years  ago.  The  country  was  in  good 
shape  when  they  had  22  members  of 
their  staff  and  it  will  probably  be  in 
better  shape  when  we  get  back  to  a  22 
figure  again. 

Let  us  take  the  Rules  Committee. 
Back  in  the  92d  Congress  they  only  re- 
quired $5,000.  In  the  96th  they  had  a 
budget  of  $1,134,000.  We  have  less  leg- 
islation before  us  this  year  than  we 
have  had  In  many  years.  A  few  years 
ago  James  Kilpatrick  pointed  out  that 
30  years  ago  there  was  a  Rules  staff  of 
three.  By  1972  this  staff  had  doubled 
to  six.  But  today  they  have  a  staff  of 
44.  We  still  have  the  same  House  rules 
and  the  members  are  Just  as  smart  at 
they  have  ever  been.  Why  Is  the  Rules 
staff  so  large? 

In  Congress  the  House  and  the 
Senate  work  on  the  same  legislation. 
We  legislate  separately.  But  we  have 
exactly  the  same  laws  to  cover.  Over  in 
the  Senate  they  carry  a  staff  of  974 
when  the  House  has  a  total  staff  of 
1,824.  We  have  the  same  two  political 
parties  in  both  bodies.  In  the  Senate, 
the  Republicans  select  the  staff  and 
have  a  smaller  number.  In  the  House 
the  E>emocrats  are  the  majority  party 
and  the  Democrats  have  developed 
this  overloaded  staff  budget. 

Let's  look  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee.  In  the  Senate  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  handled  by  a  sub- 
committee of  seven  people.  But  in  the 


House  we  are  handling  the  same  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  legislation  but  we 
have  a  full  committee  with  41  people. 
Why  should  41  people  in  the  House  be 
needed  to  do  what  7  people  can  do  in 
the  Senate? 

The  House  administration  has 
brought  us  a  funding  resolution  that 
only  reduced  by  $100  the  1981  authori- 
zation. We  should  be  reducing  this 
budget  by  $10  million.  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  say  we  should  reduce  it  to 
where  the  budget  was  only  twice  as 
much  as  it  was  in  1971.  If  we  cut  the 
budget  that  much,  we  should  be  able 
to  msike  a  savings  of  $26  million.  And 
we  should  be  able  to  handle  this  inves- 
tigative supplemental  funding  with  a 
total  of  $13.6  million. 
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Let  US  look  at  the  committees'  work- 
load and  the  salaries  of  these  staffs. 
Here  are  some  figures  from  last  year's 
results. 
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Salaries:  During  the  past  10  years— 
approximately  90  percent  of  each  com- 
mittee's expenditures  were  for  sala- 
ries. 
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Let  us  look  at  how  fast  and  how  ex- 
tensive has  been  the  growth  and  size 
of  staffs.  In  1973  the  House  had  570 
investigative  and  308  statutory  staff 


for  a  total  of  878.  In  1981  the  House 
had  1,063  investigative  and  761  statu- 
tory for  1,824.  Now  I  would  like  to 
again  call  your  attention  to  how  much 
this  budget  has  grown  during  this 
period  for  investigative  staff.  We 
showed  total  budget  of  $6.8  million 
that  rose  to  $39.6  million.  We  are 
spending  six  times  as  much  money  and 
we  have  twice  as  many  people.  Has  the 
pay  scale  of  any  group  in  America 
moved  up  as  fast  as  they  have  in  per- 
sonnel that  serve  on  committee  staffs? 

Let  us  look  at  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conmilttee.  They  had  90  bills  reported 
in  the  93d  Congress,  but  only  28  in  the 
96th.  Yet,  the  Foreign  Affairs  staff 
has  been  increased  from  28  to  55. 

Let  us  look  at  Agriculture.  A  few 
years  ago  the  chairman  of  this  fine 
conmiittee  was  Bob  Poage  of  Texas. 
While  Poage  was  chairman,  the 
budget  was  $145,000  and  that  was  back 
in  1974.  This  year  the  resolution  asked 
for  $1,143,122.  This  is  20  percent  more 
than  the  expenditures  from  last  year. 
But  what  is  more,  it  is  eight  times  as 
much  money  as  they  needed  whfen  bob 
Poage  ran  the  committee.  Why  does 
Agriculture  need  eight  times  as  much 
money  as  they  did  just  a  few  years 
ago? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cut,  and 
cut  very,  very  decisively.  Every 
Member  should  stand  up  to  be  count- 
ed. We  need  your  vote  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending.  We  need  a  vote  on  this 
bill  to  cut  inflation.  We  need  a  vote 
which  will  help  end  high  interest 
rates.  The  House  must  provide  the  ex- 
ample for  America  and  we  need  your 
"no"  vote  when  you  are  asked  to  fund 
these  excessive  committee  staffs. 

D  1250 

LEGISLATION  TO  STRENGTHEN 
THE  MANDATORY  PENALTY 
FOR  THE  USE  OP  FIREARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  mandatory  penalty 
of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
firearms  in  Federal  felonies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  the  44th  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  924  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  quantity  of 
legislation  being  introduced  on  manda- 
tory sentencing  for  the  use  of  hand- 
guns is  a  clear  signal  that  we  must  act 
now  on  the  gun  problem.  In  1980 
alone.  11.522  people  were  killed  with 
handguns,  and  there  are  an  estimated 
55  to  60  million  handgims  currently  in 
circulation. 

Available  data  indicates  that  serious 
crimes  are  committed  by  repeat  of- 
fenders. A  1975  study  found  that  of 
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the  people  released  from  prison  after 
serving  their  terms,  74  percent  were 
rearrested.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
majority  of  people  convicted  in  hand- 
gun crimes  also  become  repeat  offend- 
ers. Strengthening  the  mandatory 
penalty  for  the  use  of  firearms  would 
contribute  to  decreasing  the  percent- 
age of  repeat  offenders. 

Addressing  the  problem  of  handguns 
and  violent  crime  at  the  national  level 
will  serve  as  an  example  for  States, 
which  handle  most  of  the  cases  involv- 
ing firearms.  The  Congress  should  act 
as  a  pacesetter  in  this  arena. 

Just  as  the  Congress  should  set  an 
example  to  encourage  the  movement 
springing  up  around  the  country  to 
better  control  handguns  and  punish 
crimes  committed  with  handguns, 
Americans  should  look  at  other  de- 
mocracies as  examples  in  handgiin 
control.  In  1979,  only  48  people  were 
killed  in  Japan  with  handguns,  8  in 
Great  Britain,  34  in  Switzerland,  52  in 
Canada.  58  in  Israel,  21  in  Sweden,  and 
42  in  West  Germany.  In  the  United 
States,  however.  10,728  people  were 
killed  with  firearms.  The  United 
States  must  decrease  the  number  of 
murders  committed  with  handgims. 
Passing  this  bill,  which  will  serve  as  an 
example  for  States,  would  be  very 
helpful  in  decreasing  this  number. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
considered  favorably  in  the  near 
future.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilmak) 
is  recoimized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  was  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict attending  the  funeral  of  a  dear 
friend.  Consequently,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  for  roUcall  No. 
42,  on  the  approval  of  the  Journal  of 
yesterday's  proceedings  and  on  roUcall 
No.  43,  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 413.  relating  to  the  House  Chap- 
lain. Both  of  these  questions  carried, 
and  had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."» 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  as  important  an  occa- 
sion as  has  ever  been  observed  by  this 
body.  Today,  Members  of  Congress 
lend  their  voices  to  the  growing  chorus 
of  people,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  call  upon  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  look  beyond  the 
geopolitical  conflict  which  causes  each 
nation  to  add  weapon  upon  weapon  to 


its  nuclear  arsenal  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security.  We  ask,  instead,  that 
the  major  powers  look  to  a  more  fim- 
damental  human  reality— the  imthink- 
able,  yet  all  too  plausible  possibility  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  recognize  that  the  gravest 
danger  facing  us  today  is  not  from  a 
war.  like  those  of  the  past,  that  wlU 
threaten  our  sovereign  territory  as  a 
nation,  but  from  a  war  that,  by  Its 
very  nature,  will  be  the  final  war.  be- 
cause it  will  threaten  the  future  of  life 
on  this  planet. 

Right  now.  progress  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament is  stalled.  Neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States 
has  offered  proposals  indicating  an 
awareness  of  this  grave  danger.  From 
the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  and  the 
White  House,  we  get  only  rhetorical 
posturing  and  unrealistic  options. 

But  while  the  leadership  of  the 
world's  powerful  nations  has  been 
shortsighted,  the  people  have  not. 
Throughout  this  country,  we  find  a 
grassroots  movement  that  discerns  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a  stable  future,  free  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  This  promise  is 
embodied  in  a  resolution  supported  by 
over  150  Members  of  this  body.  It  calls 
for  a  global  freeze  in  the  nuclear  arse- 
nal of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  be  followed  by 
"major,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions" In  nuclear  weaponry. 

This  proposal  is  more  realistic  now 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Con- 
trary to  the  Reagan  administration's 
claim  of  a  "window  of  vulnerability" 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  nuclear  forces  of  both 
sides  have  never  been  more  evenly  bal- 
anced. The  only  way  to  prevent  a 
window  of  vulnerability  from  opening 
is  to  stop  the  splraling  arms  race,  and 
to  begin  the  arduous  journey  back 
from  the  brink  of  nuclear  catastrophe, 
by  negotiating,  step  by  step,  mutual 
disarmament.  This  does  not  require  a 
blind  faith  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  our  deep  distrust 
of  Soviet  Intentions  and  the  over- 
whelming belief  that  it  is  In  our  self- 
interest  to  reduce,  by  verifiable  means, 
their  nuclear  arsenal. 

Ultimately,  the  issue  we  address 
today  Is  not  the  gulf  between  East  and 
West,  between  antagonistic  world 
views,  or  between  nation  and  nation. 
Instead,  we  address  the  awesome  possi- 
bility that  a  wider,  unbridgeable 
chasm  will  open,  Irrevocably  separat- 
ing us  from  future  generations.  We 
seek  not  only  to  bind  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  a  pact  of 
mutual  disarmament,  but  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  of  life  Itself  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.* 


GENO  PINI-A  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panbtta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  19th- 
century  American  politician  once  ob- 
served that  "deeds  are  facts,  and  are 
forever  and  ever."  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"deeds"  of  Geno  J.  Pini  are  certainly 
facts  that  will  forever  speak  eloquent- 
ly of  the  man:  Geno  Pini  has  served  35 
years  as  a  police  officer,  of  which  over 
25  have  been  as  the  longest  serving 
chief  of  police  of  a  major  California 
city.  His  career  in  Santa  Cruz  stands 
as  a  model— a  city  on  a  hill— for  all 
those  who  seek  the  responsibility  of 
securing  the  public  safety  and  enhanc- 
ing the  public  welfare.  The  name  Gino 
J.  Pini  is  synonymous  with  service. 

After  attending  local  schools  and 
joining  the  Santa  Cruz  police  force  at 
the  fair  age  of  21  in  1947,  Glno  always 
ready  to  expand  his  horizons,  actively 
pursued  his  continued  education  by 
enrolling  in  police  science  courses  at 
San  Jose  State  College.  Over  the 
years,  Gino  always  took  the  most  chal- 
lenging road  and  continued  to  combine 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  courses 
with  his  work  as  a  police  officer  and 
police  executive.  The  California  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  Com- 
mission's Executive  Certificate  which 
Gino  earned  is  but  one  example  of  his 
dedication  to  excellence. 

Chief  Pinl's  definition  of  service  is 
all  inclusive,  underscoring  his  commit- 
ment to  both  his  local  community  and 
his  nation.  In  World  War  II,  Glno 
served  as  an  enlisted  man  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 
Later  Gino  was  commissioned  an  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Army,  serving  both  in 
the  infantry  and  military  police  during 
the  Korean  war  years.  But  be  it  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  America's  main- 
land, or  right  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. Chief  Pini  has  always  been 
ready  to  help  and  to  lead.  His  answer 
to  the  call  of  civic  duty  has  always 
been  a  resonant  "yes",  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  his  participation  in  the  Rotary 
Service  Club  and  the  Heart  Associa- 
tion. 

Moreover,  those  who  know  Gino  J. 
Pini  know  that  the  concern  for  our 
children  Is  always  his  concern.  Boy 
Scouts,  Little  Leaguers,  and  yovmg 
golfers  have  all  been  guided  by  his 
knowledge  and  patience,  and  instruct- 
ed by  his  example.  As  the  children  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  surrounding  area 
grew.  Chief  Pini  continued  to  stay  in- 
volved with  their  education,  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  advisory  boards  on 
police  science  at  Cabrillo  College, 
Gavlla  College  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
and  Miller  College  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  past  president  of  both  the  Cali- 
fornia Police  Chiefs'  Association  and 
the  police  chiefs'  section  of  the  League 
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of  California  Cities.  Chief  Pini's  lead- 
ership and  dedication  have  been  noth- 
ing short  of  inspirational.  The  resume 
of  this  outstanding  Individual  includes 
his  service  on  the  League  of  California 
Cities  Board  of  Directors,  the  Califor- 
nia Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  the 
Santa  Criiz  County  Law  Enforcement 
Chiefs  Association,  and  the  California 
Traffic  Safety  Association. 

As  a  police  officer  and  executive. 
Oino  has  been  among  the  most  re- 
spected in  the  entire  country.  A  gradu- 
ate of  the  FBI  National  Academy  and 
a  member  of  the  FBI  State  and  Na- 
tional Associations.  Chief  Pini  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  the  California  State  Peace  Offi- 
cers' Association  where  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee. 

Yet.  Chief  Plni  has  not  merely  com- 
mitted his  time  and  energy,  but  also 
his  creativity.  During  Chief  Pini's  ad- 
ministration the  Santa  Cruz  Police  De- 
partment has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
innovative  techniques  and  programs 
for  law  enforcement.  Among  those  pio- 
neering efforts  have  been  a  modem 
dictating  police  reporting  system;  edu- 
cational incentive  pay  for  police  offi- 
cers; a  computerized  Incident  predict- 
ing and  manpower  allocation  system; 
innovative  crime  presentation  through 
community  awareness  programs;  elec- 
tronic data  files  for  operational  and 
management  decisions;  personal  radio 
transceiver  for  all  field  officers;  use  of 
scooter-type  vehicles  for  effective 
patrol  in  difficult  areas;  use  of  hypno- 
sis in  major  criminal  investigations; 
and  other  methods  utilizing  modem 
technology  and  techniques  required  in 
times  of  social  change. 

The  community  of  Santa  Cruz,  the 
State  of  Califomia,  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  a  better  place  today  because 
of  Chief  Pini's  career  of  accomplish- 
ment, innovation,  dedication,  and  ex- 
ample. At  this  time  of  his  retirement.  I 
so  happily  Join  with  all  who  know  him 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  and  express 
our  most  sincere  admiration.  Chief 
Pini.  we  thank  you  and  we  salute 
you.* 
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NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Luwdiwi) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
in  our  country  a  ground  swell  of  con- 
cern over  what  has  heretofore  largely 
been  regarded  by  most  Americans  as 
an  imponderable  or  Impossible  occur- 
rence: Nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  applaud 
those  among  our  constituents  who 
through  their  {u;tions  are  forcing  this 
country  to  think  about  nuclear  war 
and  to  come  to  grips  with  policy  Initia- 


tives that  can  help  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  move 
closer  toward  mutual  acknowledgment 
of  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  can  win  a  nuclear  war. 
Should  the  unthinkable  occur,  all  of 
humanity  would  be  devastated.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  sufficient  nuclear  capabil- 
ity to  insure  the  mutual  destruction  of 
the  other  under  any  conceivable  sce- 
nario. Thus,  it  is  in  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  both  nations  to  move  aggres- 
sively toward  verifiable  arms  control 
and  reduction. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in 
recent  months  to  the  so-called  window 
of  vulnerability  that  threatens  contin- 
ued U.S.  strategic  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet.  we  are.  in  my  opin- 
ion, currently  without  a  policy  on 
arms  control.  One  school  of  thought 
calls  for  rapid  development  and  de- 
ployment of  new  nuclear  strategic  sys- 
tems by  the  United  States  to  close  this 
window,  particularly  with  respect  to 
our  land-based  missiles.  As  a  result,  we 
have  devoted  research  and  develop- 
ment dollars  and  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  our  national  budget  to  de- 
fense needs.  And.  the  President  is  pro- 
posing to  devote  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  dollars  to  escalate  our 
effort  in  this  area  over  the  next  5 
years  even  further.  This  proposed 
effort  would  include  among  other 
things  deployment  of  the  MX  missile 
system.  B-1  bomber,  stealth  bomber, 
additional  nuclear  aircraft  carriers, 
and  trident  submarines. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President 
is  calling  for  this  massive  nuclear  arms 
buildup,  we  are  moving  further  away 
from  bilateral  efforts  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  meaningful  arms 
control  agreements  that  can  lead  to 
arms  reduction. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  policy  which 
relies  on  bigger,  more  sophisticated  ar- 
senals of  nuclear  arms  as  a  way  of  sta- 
bilizing the  arms  race.  First.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  policy  can  succeed 
In  stabilizing  this  situation  for  any 
prolonged  period  of  time  because  It  en- 
courages intense  competition  and  op- 
erates on  the  premise  that  neither  side 
can  benefit  or  afford  to  moderate 
their  effort.  Second,  such  a  policy  will 
have  serious  economic  Implications  for 
both  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  as  we  are  forced  to  devote  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  economic  re- 
sources to  the  production  of  weapons. 
As  a  result,  civilian  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  Justice  will  suffer. 

For  these  reasons.  I  welcome  the  call 
for  mutual  disarmament  which  per- 
vades our  land  today  as  the  correct 
focus  of  a  strategic  nuclear  policy  for 
this  country.  And,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  policy  which  seeks  as  its  goal 
mutual  disarmament  means  that  the 
United  States  is  permitting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  undermine  our  fundamental 


way  of  life  or  the  principles  we  stand 
for  around  the  globe.  Rather,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  as  great  an  in- 
centive as  we  do  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
disarmament  because  they,  like  us.  re- 
alize that  the  survival  of  their  nation 
Is  at  stake.  Moreover,  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  have  a  stake 
In  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries. 

I  also  do  not  accept  the  premise  that 
there  is  no  practical  way  of  imple- 
menting a  disarmament  policy.  I  do 
believe  strongly  that  measures  which 
are  Implemented  must  be  verifiable 
and  there  must  be  no  doubt  by  either 
side  that  the  other  is  adhering  to  arms 
control  and  reduction  agreements. 

In  an  effort  to  place  the  Congress  on 
record  on  this  critically  important 
issue,  several  resolutions  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  Congress.  Al- 
though there  are  nuances  of  differ- 
ence between  most  of  them,  all  of 
them  attempt  to  influence  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  more  aggressively  the 
goal  of  a  nuclear  moratorium  on  weap- 
ons deployment  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  an  eventual  reduction  in  the  over- 
all levels  of  nuclear  arms  in  the  world. 
I  endorse  these  efforts,  and  as  a  result, 
am  today  Joining  a  growing  number  of 
my  colleagues  In  cosponsoring  a  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  and  reduction  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 

In  taking  this  action,  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  will  not  handicap  our  efforts 
to  Insure  a  strong  and  viable  national 
defense  for  our  country.  I  do  believe 
that  acknowledgement  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  goal  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
might  provide  the  incentive  needed  to 
bring  the  two  parties  back  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  to  search  for  ways  to 
bring  this  goal  Into  a  reality.  Without 
the  cooperation  and  good-faith  partici- 
pation by  the  Soviet  Union  in  arms 
control  and  reduction  discussions,  the 
goal  expressed  in  this  resolution  is  not 
achleveable.  The  Soviets  must  know 
that  while  we  will  carefully  debate  our 
defense  priorities  In  upcoming  months, 
the  United  States  will  not  pursue  a 
policy  of  unilateral  disarmament.  The 
Soviets  themselves  must  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  mutual  benefit  that 
can  be  gained  from  cooperation  and 
mutual  efforts  in  this  regard. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues  for  their 
efforts  to  establish  this  special  order 
today.  There  Is  not  a  more  important 
issue  to  the  future  of  humanity  than 
the  one  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
We  must  continue  to  pursue  efforts  to 
translate  what  we  say  here  today  Into 
meaningful  arms  control  policy  and 
actions  which  can  achieve  the  goals 
which  we  all  seek.* 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MR. 
ARTHUR  A.  CRAIG 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Craig. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WashingtOTi,  D.C.,  March  30,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr.. 
TTie    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   In  compliance  with 
Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  Informing  you  that  I  have 
been   served    with    a   subpoena    from    the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  subpoe- 
na is  enclosed. 

The    subpoena    concerns    my    activities 
during  the  period  of  my  employment  in  a 
Congressman's  office. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  A.  Craig. 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York] 

SmpoENA  TO  Tkstipy  Bepore  Orahd  Jury 

To  Arthur  A.  Craig.  Office  of  Representa- 
tive, Pred  W.  Richmond.  Legislature  House 
Office  Bldg..  Rm:  1707,  Washington.  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  at  225 
Cadman  Plaza  East  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1982.  at  2:00 
o'clock  p.m.  to  testify  before  the  Grand 
Jury. 

This  subpoena  is  issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Max  Sayah  at  (212)  330-7086. 

Richard  H.  Weare.  Clerk. 
By  E.  MuLQUEEN.  Deputy  Clerk. 

Date:  March  19, 1982. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  JUDITH 
A.  BERMAN 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
muncation  from  Judith  A.  Berman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  30,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Speaker.   In  compliance  with 
Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  informing  you  that  I  have 
been    served    with    a    subpoena    from    the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  supoena 
is  enclosed. 

The    subpoena    concerns    my    activities 
during  the  period  of  my  employment  In  a 
Congressman's  office. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Judith  A.  Bkrmah. 

(U.8.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York] 

Subpoena  to  Testify  Before  Grand  Jury 
To  Judy  Berman.  Office  of  Representative 
Pred    W.    Richmond.    Legislature    House 
Office  Bldg..  Rm.  1707.  Washington.  DC. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  at  225 
Cadman  Plaza  East  In  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1982  at  2:00 
o'clock  pjn.  to  testify  before  the  Grand 
Jury. 


This  subpoena  is  issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Max  Sayah  at  (212)  330-7086. 

Richard  H.  Weare,  Clerk 
E.  MuLQUEEN,  Deputy  Clerk. 
Dated:  March  19. 1982. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materlsd: ) 

Mr.  Marks,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes, 
March  31.  1982. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  April 
1,  1982. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHugh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MoPTETT,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauzin.  for  30  minutes,  March 
31,  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schttmer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Seiberling,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,428. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $9,282. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  LowERT  of  Califomia. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Daub. 


Mr.  Shumwat. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.   Hansen   of   Idaho   in   four   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Neixigan. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Gradison. 
Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHuGH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  MoFFETT  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Ertel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  RoEMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Califomia. 

Mr.  E^DWARDS  of  Califomia. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  BoGGS  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Leland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ETdwards  of  Califomia) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Markey. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  59  minutes 
p.m.).  under  Its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  xintU  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  March  31,  1982.  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3521.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  an  amendment  to  the 
request  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  for  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties (H.  Doc.  No.  97-162);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

3522.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  "Support  of  United  SUtes 
Prisoners"  and  "Pees  and  Expenses  of  Wit- 
nesses" for  fiscal  year  1982  has  been  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  section  3679<e)<2)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3523.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  operating  results  of  working  capital 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2208; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3524.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  E>evelopment.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to 
housing,  community,  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3525.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
third  aimual  report  of  the  Board  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  section  18(f)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  covering  calendar 
year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  18(f)(6)  of 
the  act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3526.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  international  education 
programs,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3527.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  ninth  report  on  marihuana  and  health, 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  Public  Law  91-296;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3528.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
notice  of  delay  of  the  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Amendments  of  1978;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3529.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 


of  a  meeting  related  to  the  international 
energy  program,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3530.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  for  the  period  October  through 
December  1981  on  imports  of  crude  oil.  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  refined  petroleum  products, 
natural  gas.  and  coal;  reserves  and  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal;  refin- 
ery activities;  exploratory  activity,  exports 
nuclear  energy,  and  electric  power,  pursuant 
to  section  ll(cH2)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3531.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President, 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  November  1981.  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  day 
on  board  each  train  operated,  and  ontime 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3532.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President, 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  direct  employment  of  operating  em- 
ployees, pursuant  to  section  1187(c)  of 
Public  Law  97-35;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3533.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Adviser. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
International  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pur 
suant  to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3534.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  seventh  annual  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3535.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Departments  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3536.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral.  Antitrust  Division.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on 
identical  bidding  in  advertised  public  pro- 
curement, pursuant  to  section  7  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10936,  dated  April  24.  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3537.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Management  and  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  proposed  new  records  systems,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3538.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, to  allow  supply  operations  to  be  industri- 
ally funded;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3539.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rlghu,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3540.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  notice 


of  proposed  new  records  systems,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a<o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3541.  A  letter  from  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Mortgage  Corporation.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Corporation's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  calendar  year  1981.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3542.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner. International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3543.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for  1981 
of  the  National  Park  Foundation,  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  Public  Law  90-209;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3544.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porutlon. 

3545.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works).  Transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Saranac  River.  Morrison- 
vlUe.  N.Y..  in  response  to  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  October  10. 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtlon. 

3546.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Federal  audit  function  in  the 
territories  (AFMD-82-23.  March  25.  1982); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3547.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  resource  allocation  plan  for 
health  services.  Indian  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
pursuant  to  section  706  of  Public  Law  94- 
437;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3548.  A  letter  from  the  National  Presi- 
dent. American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Im- 
plemenutlon  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  2402(c)  of  Public 
Law  96-465;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  6789.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to  the 
International  energy  program  (Rept.  No.  97- 
474).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  415.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  poinU  of  order  against  H.R.  5922.  a 
bill  making  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
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30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-475).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEARD: 
H.R.  5979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering Federal  costs  Incurred  in  providing 
services,  facilities,  and  financial  assistance 
to  railroads,  and  to  provide  a  new  source  of 
funding  for  the  railroad  retirement  fund: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  5980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  emergency  inter- 
est-reduction payments  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.R.  5981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  a 
credit  against  Income  Ux  for  expenditures 
made  for  the  purchase  and  Installation  of 
locks  and  other  security  devices  In  principal 
residences;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  5982.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  present  on 
behalf  of  Congress  a  specially  struck  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Roy  Wllklns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HEPTEL: 
H.R.  5983.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  adequa- 
cy of  certain  Industry  practices  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  air  quality  and  other  cabin 
conditions  on  commercial  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  I*ubllc  Works  and  Ttanspor- 
Utlon. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  5984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  locate  persons  to  whom  unclaimed 
tax  refunds  are  owed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  de  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Holland.     Mr.     Heftkl.     and     Mr. 

SCHULZE): 

H.R.  5985:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
certain  taxes  paid  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
source  Income,  to  provide  that  the  foreign 
tax  credit  shall  be  applied  separately  with 
respect  to  taxes  paid  or  deemed  paid  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 

H.R.  5986.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Revltalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHAMANSKY; 

H.R.  5987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Increased  earnings 
of  Interest  by  the  social  security  trust  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  EInergy  and 
Commerce. 


By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana, 
and  Mr.  Santini): 
H.P..  5988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Indian 
housing  program  for  construction  and  fi- 
nancing  of   housing   for   Indians   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request): 
H.R.  5989.  A  bill  to  define  the  membership 
of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act 
of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations  and  fur- 
ther borrowings  for  implementation  of  the 
development  plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FuquA): 
H.R.  5991.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  5992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  non- 
quoU  tobacco   from   quoU  restrictions   in 
effect  for  any  marketing  year  in  any  SUte 
In  which  not  more  than  20  acres  of  quoU  to- 
bacco Is  planted  for  harvest  in  such  market- 
ing year;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.   5993.   A   bill   to   prohibit   prisoners 
from  being  eligible  for  basic  educational  op- 
[Xtrtunity   grants   (BECXJ).   to   esUblish   a 
system  of  grants  to  SUte  governments  for 
programs   of   postsecondary   education   for 
prisoners,  and  for  other  purposeSv,^to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.^^ 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5994.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  mandatory  penalty  fea- 
ture of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
firearms  in  Federal  felonies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5995.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  nondiscrimi- 
natory health  benefiU  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Amnmzio,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Ben- 
JAMIK,  Mr.  BuGGi,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Blilet.  Mr.  Brodheas.  Mr.  Bkoom- 
riKLD,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
CoELMO.  Mrs.  CoLUNS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Corhaoa.  Mr.  CoxntTER,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  De- 
Nardis.  Mr.  Dkhwihsxi,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  DonoHERTT,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Dwyer.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Evans  of  E>ela- 
ware,  Mr.  Pabcell,  Mr.  Facntroy, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Pindley.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Writehttrst.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr,  Winn.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Wolfe.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Yotmo  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Zeter- 
ETTi,  Mr.  AsFiN.  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr. 
AuCqin.  Mr.  Batalis.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
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Breadx.  Mr.  John  L.  BtmroN.  Mr. 
Phillip  Bijrton.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Heitxl.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  MiNiSH.  Mr.  Nelligan, 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  BtntGENER.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mr.  Golowater.  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Jeppries.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Mopfett. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Santini.  Mr.  ScHmiER.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
YoiTNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  MtntTHA.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  LeBouttllier.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  LowERY  of  California, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Shamanksy, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Written.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mrs.  C^isholm.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Frenzzl,  Mr. 
Graoison,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Mazzou. 
Ms.  MiKTTLSKi.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Panttta.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr. 
Fary): 
H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  25  through 
May  2,  1982.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 

FAxnfTROY.    Mr.    Hoyer.    and    Mr. 

Barnes): 

H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  providing 

for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 

May  30.  1982.  as  "National  Fencing  Week"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vll 

Service. 

By  Mr. YATES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard. Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Solarz.  and 
Mr.  Green): 
H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  commemoration  of  days  of  re- 
membrance of  victims  of  the  holocaust;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  should 
provide  vocational  rehabiliUtlon  services  In 
its  administration  of  the  civil  service  disabil- 
ity retirement  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Res.  413.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
ChapUin  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California): 
H.  Res.  414.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  cloatire  of  the  Oener&l  Motors 
Corp.  automotive  plants  in  Fremont  and 
South  Oate,  Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 
313.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  relative  to  railroad  retirement 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
auid  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mi.  DICKS: 

H.R.  5M«.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sal  Fan 
Sze;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  5997.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Francisco  Akers:  Susan  Femiz  AJcers. 
spouse:  Christopher  Femiz  Akers,  son:  and 
Christina  Femiz  Akers,  daughter:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEPTEL: 

H.  Res.  416.  Resolution  acknowledging 
April  10,  1982,  as  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Bmnmi. 

H.R.  560:  Mr.  SAWTim. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  GtnrDnsoif  and  Mr.  Paul. 

H  R.  850:  Mr  Pmii. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  FoRD  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1651:  Mr.  Birokam. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  ERLEmoRH,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  WiLsoM.  Mr.  Lkkmam,  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  E^ajis  of  Delaware. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Ertc  and  Mr.  Lono  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4086:  Mr.  Dtsor.  Mrs.  Schitxidir. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Waxj«a».  Mr.  PAwrrrA.  Mr 
RiTTXR.  Mr.  ALZXAKDn.  Mr.  DonoHXRTT, 
Mr.  SmoN,  Mr.  Ottinokr.  Mr.  Gorx.  and 
Mr.  Barhard. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Di  Luco  and  Mr.  Broom- 

PIKLO. 

H.R.  4154:  Mr.  Eroahl.  Mr.  LowKRT  of 
California.  Mr.  Mazzou,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 

H.R.  4325:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Okjdkhson. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  McKinntt. 

H.R.  4340:  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Oxixr.  and  Mr. 
Piasx. 

H.R.  4613:  Mr.  Bataus,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Bkard,  Mr.  Bknxdict,  Mr.  Bxttlxr,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran. Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Erlknborn,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Forsythx. 
Mr.  Przhzxl.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jxttoros,  Mr. 
LAOOMAXsnfO.   Mr.    Lowxxt   of   California, 


Mr.  Pitri.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Sknsknbrxn- 
NXR,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Taukx. 
and  Mr.  Whitkhurst. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Hkrtxl.  Mr.  Douohirty. 
Mr.  Barnxs.  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  4705:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Danixl.  Jr..  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  LaFalcx. 

H.R.  4732:  Mr.  Brooks. 

H.R.  4829:  Mr.  Mavroulxs.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  DxNardis,  Mr.  Yatxs,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  5176:  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr.  Marlknkx. 
Mr.   Santini,   Mr.   Youno  of   Florida,   and 

Mrs.  HiCKLKR. 

H.R.  5180:  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Taukx.  Mr.  Conyxrs.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Crockitt. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Ms.  Fxrraro.  Mr.  Skxlton. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Danixl.  Jr.,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  de  Looo,  Mr. 
HiLXR,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  5193:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  5229:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Traxlxx. 

H.R.  5272:  Mr.  Frenzxl. 

H.R.  5320:  Mr.  Pxrkins.  Mr.  Jxftords,  Mr. 
DxNardis.  Mr.  Hollknbbck.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
BiAOGi.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Guar- 
INI,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Phil- 
up  Burton.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr. 
BONKER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  DE  Looo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Dan- 
IXLSON.  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
KiLDEX,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Crocktit,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  ScHUMKR.  Mrs.  Coluns  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DxLLUMS.  Mr.  Lkland,  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek.  Mr.  liOWKY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mrs.  Schroedxr,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Waxhan,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Ranoxl,  Mr.  Downxy.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.  Mr.  PxppKR.  Mr.  Forbtthx,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

HJl.  5322:  Mr.  Barnxs  and  Mr.  Hollxn- 

BECK. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Rox. 

H.R.  5485:  Bdr.  Patman,  Mr.  Waxman.  and 
Mrs.  HxcKLXX. 

H.R.  5567:  Mrs.  Bocquard. 

H.R.  5683:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  6689:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  5664:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Brodhzad,  Mr.  SAVAor  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Lowxt  of  Washington,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Mitchxll  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Washinoton,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mr.  Marxzy,  Mr.  Ourbtar,  Mrs.  Schrox- 
DKR.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Contkrb.  and  Mr. 
AuCoiN. 

H.R.  5667:  Mr.  Blancharo  and  Mr.  Kildkx. 

H.R.  5674:  Mr.  Dwrra,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Wxbxr  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Applxoatx,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Rihaldo,  and 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  5678:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  5676:  Mr.  WHrrxKumsT,  Mr.  BuR- 
omR.  Mr,  EvAMS  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Yatbom. 


H.R.  5711:  Mr.  Roemer  and  Mr.  B^tans  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  5718:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Jetfords.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  5728:  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Donnxlly.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
KiLDXx.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Chappell,  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  5729:  Mr.  Glickman  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  5760:  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  5800:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  5810:  Mr.  Bonker  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  5819:  Mr.  Forsythx,  Mr.  Wnrrx- 
HURST,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Burgxner,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  LeBou- 
tillier, Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  5833:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and 
Mr.  E^DOAR. 

H.R.  5933:  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Conyxrs.  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Panxtta,  Mr. 
Baoham,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Yatron,  aixd  Mr. 
AuCoiN. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Brink- 
ley.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Coluns  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Bulxy. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Pursxll,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  VouutZR,  Mr.  Gxjdxnson.  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  BXARD,  Mr.  Goldwatkr,  Mr.  Dingxll. 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Dwyxr,  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Kildxx. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  Mrs. 
Boggs. 

H.J.  Res.  399:  Mr.  ScHUMXR,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  LxHMAN,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mrs.  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Dxrwinski,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Volk- 
MXR,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
PxYSXR,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.J.  Res.  444:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick, Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr. 
BxviLL,  Mr.  Oxlkt.  Mr.  Udall.  and  Mr. 
Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  447:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Broom- 
FiXLD,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Clausxn, 
Mr.  Danixl  B.  Cranx,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
DiNOXLL,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Loxfflkr.  Mr.  Quillkn.  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Robxrts  of  Kansas,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki. 
H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Goodlino. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Napier, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Hammxr- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Lxwis,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
CouRTXR,  Mr.  Hkftel,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
BowxN,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Gore.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  AuCoin,  and 
Mr.  Dingxll. 

H.  Con.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Bonker  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Res.  394:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Dowdy,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. VLr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Lewis. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bUls  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  4808:  Mr.  Edgar. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

385.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  City 
Public  Service  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  relative 
to  coal  freight  rates:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

386.  Also,  petition  of  B'nai  B'rtth  Women. 
Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to  Israel,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


387.  Also,  petition  of  Texas  it  Southwest- 
em  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  relative  to  Central  America:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

388.  Also,  petition  of  B'nai  B'rith  Women, 
relative  to  abortion;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5922 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
—On  page  10,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

energy  equity  reserve 

For  an  amount  for  assistance  (either  di- 
rectly or  as  offsets  for  revenue  reductions) 
to  encourage  the  production  and  sales  of 
housing  (Including  mortgage  revenue  bond 
programs)  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  shaU  pre- 
scribe (after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development), 
$1,000,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  appropria- 
tions made  available  to.  and  to  be  obligated 
in  fiscal  year  1982  by,  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  from  the  Energy  Security 
Reserve  established  under  "Alternative 
Fuels  Production"  in  Public  Law  96-126: 
Provided,  That  such  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  housing  assistance  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  a  special  fund  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  designat- 
ed the  "Energy  Equity  Reserve,"  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—Page  11,  immediately  after  line  23.  insert 
the  foUowing: 

department  op  the  treasury 

Energy  Security  Reserve 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  head  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  and  Rescission 
Act.  1980  (Public  Law  96-304)  and  other 
Acts  making  appropriations  for  Energy  Se- 
curity Reserve,  $12,100,000,000  are  rescind- 
ed. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
—On  page  8  of  the  bill,  after  line  5,  insert 
the  foUowing  new  chapter 


CHAPTER  V 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— 
MIUTARY 
Procurement 
Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Acts  providing  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1981  and  September 
30,  1982.  $1,575,300,000  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed for  the  B-1  Bomber  Program  and  the 
Long  Range  Combat  Aircraft  Program  are 
rescinded. 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 

Evaluation 
Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Acts  providing  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment  of   Defense   for   the   fiscal   year 
ending  September  30,  1981  and  September 
30,  1982,  $369,300,000  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  B-1  Bomber  Program  and  the  Long 
Range   Combat   Aircraft   Program   are   re- 
scinded. 

—On  page  8  of  the  bill,  after  line  5.  Insert 
the  following  new  chapters: 
CHAPTER  V 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- 
MILITARY 
Research,  Development,  Test,  and 

Evaluation 
Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Acts  providing  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1979,  September  30, 
1980,  September  30,  1981,  and  September  30, 
1982,  $1,678,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  M-X  Strategic  Missile  Program  are 
rescinded. 

CHAPTER  VI 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
Military  Construction,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Acts  providing  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1980,  September 
30,      1981,      and      September      30,      1982. 
$29,600,000  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  M- 
X  Strategic  Missile  Program  are  rescinded. 
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SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS  SPEAK 
OUT  FOR  HOUSING 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  very  often  that  a  witness  appears 
before  one  of  our  committees  with  tes- 
timony that  speaks  so  concisely  and 
vividly  about  the  circumstances  of  our 
times.  One  of  those  times  came  on 
March  25,  1982.  when  Dr.  M.  Wendell 
Belew.  director  of  mission  ministries, 
the  home  mission  board  of  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  appeared 
before  the  Subcommitte  on  Housing  of 
our  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  His  testimony  set 
forth  the  kind  of  partnership  of 
mutual  support  by  the  Government 
and  the  private  sector,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  church  for  the 
housing  of  our  elderly  and  poor  that 
has  long  existed  to  provide  for  those 
who  are  the  least  among  us,  which  is 
now  being  threatened. 

The  church  can  contribute  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  the  fami- 
lies whose  help  must  come  from 
others;  but,  it  is  the  State— our  Gov- 
ernment—that must  provide  the 
funds.  To  cut  the  housing  budget  by 
more  than  $32  billion  is  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  those  who  are  wanting  and 
who  are  the  least  among  us  that  ours 
is  a  Government  "of  the  people  and  by 
the  people"  so  long  as  they  are  not  of 
low  income  who  have  a  need  for  hous- 
ing and  other  forms  of  assistance. 
Surely  that  is  not  the  message  we 
want  to  send.  Surely  that  is  not  the 
message  we  in  this  Congress  will 
permit  this  Nation  to  send. 

This  testimony  is  filled  with  poign- 
ant examples  of  the  need  for  housing 
by  our  elderly,  our  handicapped,  and 
our  poor.  I  urge  Members  to  consider 
not  only  the  philosophical  questions 
about  the  role  of  Government  which 
are  raised  in  this  statement  but  to  ask 
themselves  how  they  would  have  our 
local  communities,  our  private  sector 
resources,  and  our  charitable  institu- 
tions meet  this  challenge.  If  the 
answer  is  that  the  challenge  is  to  be 
met  with  Government  assistance,  I 
would  urge  that  the  funds  for  housing 
•  be  reinstated. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimont  by  Dr.  M.  Wekdeu.  Beltw 

Southern  BaptlsU  are  a  very  diverse 
group.  Ours  is  a  membership  made  up  of  80 
different  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  There 
are  approximately  36.000  churches  affili- 
ated with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


The  constituency  numbers  approximately 
13.600.000.  These  are  in  all  of  the  sUtes  and 
major  communities  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  presume  to  speak  for  all  of  the  mem- 
bership of  our  churches  but  I  do  bear  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  as  the  director  of  missions 
ministries  on  behalf  of  Southern  Baptists. 

Our  constituency  is  very  heavily  involved 
in  many  programs  of  ministry.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  how  people  live  and  whether 
or  not  they  have  adequate  food,  clothing 
and  housing.  It  is  to  the  latter  point  that  I 
wish  to  address  this  body,  to  express  a  deep 
concern  about  what  I  think  is  happening  in 
our  land  today. 

Southern  Baptists  are  strong  proponents 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Yet 
we  are  churches  within  the  state  and  believe 
that  a  partnership  of  mutual  support,  espe- 
cially In  the  area  of  housing,  can  be  accom- 
plished. E^ach  entity,  church  or  state,  pro- 
vides resources  which  the  other  cannot.  The 
project  is  funded,  or  low  interest  rates  pro- 
vided, by  the  state.  The  church  can  contrib- 
ute a  spiritual  and  moral  example  for  the 
building  of  families  and  community. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  our  nation's  gov- 
ernment has  been  Involved  in  producing  low 
Income  housing.  In  Atlanta.  Georgia  where 
the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  has  its  headquarters, 
the  first  low  Income  housing  project  (the 
Tech  wood  Development)  was  completed  in 
1935.  This  project  has  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  its  community.  Some  of  its 
former  residents  have  become  leaders  in  our 
city  and  churches.  It  has  had  strong  involve- 
ment with  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
which  is  located  nearby  and  the  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Board  helps  to  support  a  mis- 
sion center  in  the  Techwood  community. 
Through  these  nearly  50  years,  this  project 
has  been  a  symbol  of  what  good  government 
could  do  for  those  who  did  not  have  the  best 
opportimities  for  housing. 

Although  funds  for  renovation  are  being 
drastically  reduced,  the  local  housing  au- 
thority was  able  to  utilize  existing  HUD 
funds  to  begin  the  renovation  of  this  com- 
plex. It  again  will  be  a  residence  for  those 
who  will  t>ecome  leaders  of  our  city  and 
other  cities  of  the  world,  a  good  example  of 
what  public  housing  can  do. 

Tragically,  however,  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  good  experience  In  providing  for 
low  Income  persons,  elderly  poor  persons, 
and  In  providing  low  Income  persons  with 
assistance  In  the  purchase  of  properties  and 
In  many  other  areas,  this  most  humane  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  Is  being  destroyed. 
Recommendations  for  FY83  housing  assist- 
ance would  Indicate  that  our  government 
"of  the  public  and  by  the  people"  is  not  es- 
pecially for  low  income  people,  who  are 
tragically  In  need  of  housing.  Can  It  be  pos- 
sible that  our  nation  will  devise  techniques 
and  funding  for  a  military  establshment  ca- 
pable of  maiming  or  killing  half  the  people 
of  the  world  but  remain  Incapable  of  main- 
taining adequate  housing  In  our  nation? 
The  proposed  1983  budget  provides 
$32,000,000,000  less  than  the  amount  needed 
to  maintain  federal  housing  programs  at 
their  present  levels. 

Thirty-seven  percent  or  $33  billion  of  this 
cut  comes  from  low  income  housing  pro- 
gramming, the  largest  cut  proposed  for  any 


activity  of  the  federal  government  in  1983. 
In  future  years.  It  is  proJ?H:ted  there  will  be 
consideration  of  a  rescission  of  appropria- 
tions for  new  and  rehabilitated  assisted 
housing  units.  There  is  an  effort,  really,  to 
get  rid  of  many  existing  subsidized  units 
and  to  raise  rents  to  the  point  where  feder- 
ally subsidized  low  income  housing  may  cost 
more  than  unsubsidlzed  housing. 

Southern  Baptist  churches,  and  those  of 
many  other  denominations,  have  been  in- 
volved In  the  building  of  low  income  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  Recently,  I  visited  such  a 
complex  that  had  been  made  possible 
through  202  funds  provided  by  the  Housing 
Administration.  As  I  conversed  with  some  of 
the  residents  of  this  complex.  I  was  thank- 
ful for  a  govenmient  that  had  cared  enough 
and  for  churches  who  had  been  willing  to 
expand  their  energies  and  expertise  to  Join 
in  the  production  of  a  facility  which 
brought  such  happiness  to  the  lives  of 
people. 

I  recall  the  days  when  we  took  care  of  our 
poor  In  what  we  called  "county  farms"  or 
"poorhouses."  Many  of  our  neighbors  dread- 
ed the  possible  thought  of  spending  their 
latter  years  In  a  poorhouse.  with  every  ves- 
tige of  pride  destroyed,  waiting  patiently  to 
die.  But  the  residents  of  this  complex  which 
I  was  privileged  to  visit,  were  happy,  their 
dignity  preserved,  and  living  in  attractive 
surroundings.  Our  churches,  synagogues, 
and  religious  Institutions  in  cooperation 
with  a  beneficent  government  have  been 
able  to  provide  a  new  kind  of  dignity  for  low 
Income  persons.  The  poor  have  not.  in  these 
instances,  been  depreciated  because  they 
were  poor.  They  have  been  paying  part  of 
their  way. 

But.  then,  this  may  be  the  final  chapter 
for  such  communities  as  this,  for  it  is  pro- 
jected that  such  new  units  will  not  be  built 
again  on  a  scale  adequate  to  accommodate 
the  needs.  Hundreds  of  low  income  units  al- 
ready approved  for  subsidy  will  never  be 
built  or  rehabilitated  because  the  subsidy 
commitments  will  be  withdrawn.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  commitments  for  new  reha- 
bilitated housing  units  already  approved 
under  the  Section  8  and  Public  Housing 
Programs  face  cancellation.  Some  300.000  of 
the  700.000  units  which  are  in  the  process  of 
being  developed  will  be  lost.  This  loss  comes 
at  a  time  when  affordable  rental  housing 
units  are  shrinking  rapidly  and  when  one- 
fifth  of  all  construction  workers  are  unem- 
ployed. 

In  most  cities  there  are  long  waiting  lists 
of  those  who  are  seeking  to  enter  low 
income  housing  projects  of  various  catego- 
ries. There  are  as  many  as  5.000  on  the  wait- 
ing list  in  Atlanta.  An  official  with  the  Bir- 
mingham housing  authority  told  me  recent- 
ly of  their  opening  of  a  new  project  of  ap- 
proximately 200  units.  After  they  had  ad- 
vertised the  opening  of  these  units  and  the 
date  for  accepting  applicants,  there  was  a 
line  three  blocks  long  that  continued  for 
three  days,  seeking  to  become  certified  for 
living  in  that  particular  project.  We  have 
heard  of  Instances  where  there  were  people 
who  waited  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in 
order  to  get  into  low  income  housing 
projects. 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Perhaps  among  the  most  effective  of  the 
federally  funded  programs  have  been  the 
self-help  programs.  These  projects  have 
been  of  as  great  a  benefit  to  the  American 
Indians  as  perhaps  any  programs  that  have 
been  offered.  The  American  Indian's  Income 
is  the  lowest  in  our  nation.  But  at  last  there 
appeared  signs  that  someone  cared.  Navajos. 
Pueblos,  Sandia,  Jicarllla  Apaches,  the  Nav- 
ajos of  Canyoncito,  and  many  other  tribes 
became  apprised  of  a  self-help  program 
wherein  government  funds  were  provided 
for  a  site  and  materials,  and  the  Indian 
family  could  erect  a  house.  Church  mem- 
bers from  some  of  our  500  Southern  Baptist 
America  Indian  churches  helped  to  facili- 
tate the  building  of  some  of  these  govern- 
ment funded  "self-help"  houses.  But  if  the 
proposed  funding  of  houses  for  Indians  is 
enacted  there  will  be  no  more  help— for  In- 
dians. It  would  appear  that  the  old  cowboy 
and  Indian  game  is  being  reenacted— and 
that  the  Indian  loses  once  more. 

Dr.  Sam  Simpson  is  a  Southern  Baptist 
pastor  who  works  In  tne  South  Bronx.  Two 
recent  presidents  have  visited  that  area  and 
have  noted  the  devestatlon  that  has  been 
wrought  there  by  housing  that  hM  been  de- 
stroyed, or  has  become  uninhabitable.  Dr. 
Simpson  and  other  pastors  of  the  area  have 
set  about  to  form  an  organization  to  reha- 
bilitate the  area.  These  are  the  Bronx  Shep- 
herds, an  interdenominational  organization 
of  religious  leaders  in  the  Bronx. 

During  the  past  year,  five  work  teams 
from  Southern  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
South  have  gone  to  New  York  City  and 
helped  the  Shepherds  rebuild  and  refurbish 
135  apartments  In  five  buildings  there.  The 
apartments  will  eventually  be  sold  to  the 
tenants.  These  work  teams  are  volimteer 
skilled  laborers — electricians,  plumbers,  con- 
tractors, who  have  been  willing  to  give  their 
vacation  time  or  have  taken  personal  leave 
in  order  to  go  to  this  devastated  area  and 
express  love  the  best  way  they  know  how. 
Obviously,  they  have  made  a  considerable 
Impact  with  the  refurbishing  of  135  apart- 
ments. With  cutbacks  in  federal  funds 
which  have  been  available  for  housing  ren- 
ovation (and  this  has  been  the  source  of  the 
funds  that  have  been  used  for  the  basic  ma- 
terials) no  new  work  can  be  done  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Bob  Davis,  who  is  a  deputy  housing 
commissioner  for  the  city  of  New  York,  said 
that  his  department  manages  more  than 
35.000  apartments  which  the  city  has  taken 
over  from  owners  who  have  not  paid  their 
taxes  and  14.000  of  these  are  now  In  various 
stages  of  ownership  assumption  by  about  25 
different  conununlty  housing  and  tenant  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Shepherds.  These 
people,  Davis  says,  are  the  way  of  the 
future.  They  are  a  rare  and  unique  group  of 
people. 

And  yet,  as  willing  as  these  volunteers 
may  be  to  assist  their  fellow-man  and  to  rec- 
ognize their  neighbor,  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  or  the  thousands  of  others  like  them 
to  do  all  of  the  Job  by  themselves. 

Certainly,  it  is  important  that  churches 
and  benevolent  organizations  do  the  best 
they  can  to  assist  in  as  many  ways  as  possi- 
ble to  correct  the  horrifying  housing  short- 
ages for  poor,  and  especially  for  the  elderly; 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  do  that 
alone. 

Not  only  is  it  not  possible,  it  is  not  Just 
that  a  government  which  is  supported  by 
these  people,  becomes  so  calloused  and  ob- 
livious to  the  hurts  of  their  own  land  that  It 
refuses  to  even  become  a  partner  with  those 
who  would  seek  to  make  an  effort,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  needy. 
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Another  disastrous  Implication  of  pro- 
posed legislation  on  housing,  or  perhaps 
non-support  legislation,  will  affect  rents  in 
the  lower  Income  housing  arenas.  Possibly 
as  many  as  three  million  families  will  see 
their  rent  increased  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  at  its  highest  and  inflation  eats 
away  at  the  basic  meager  incomes  of  so 
many.  The  administration  Is  proposing  legis- 
lation to  require  tenants  to  pay  their  utility 
bills  and  to  coimt  food  stamps  as  income.  In 
every  Instance  this  would  vastly  Increase 
the  rent,  not  leaving  any  funds  for  basic  ne- 
cessities. 

To  suggest  that  the  private  sector  is  going 
to  step  in  now  and  meet  the  needs  that  have 
been  previously  met  by  the  government  is 
certainly  far  from  realistic.  The  private 
sector  is  not  especially  Interested  in  low 
Income  housing.  We  cannot  expect  a  trickle- 
down  effect  from  those  who  are  builders 
(what  few  of  them  are  able  still  to  build). 
The  most  lucrative  Investments  in  housing 
come  in  the  area  of  condominiums  and 
upper  income  housing.  As  many  apartment 
complexes  are  converted  into  condomin- 
iums, those  who  are  (xscupants  are  forced  to 
leave.  Even  in  low  and  middle  income 
groups,  escalation  of  rents  is  forcing  them 
out  of  the  kind  of  housing  which  they  have 
comfortably  enjoyed  into  kinds  of  housing 
that  are  totally  Inadequate.  Widows  on 
fixed  incomes,  though  above  the  poverty 
level,  are  unable  in  many  places  of  the 
United  States,  to  find  adequate  housing  in 
the  private  sector. 

Mildred  McWhorter.  director  of  our  mis- 
sion work  in  Houston.  Texas  Informs  me  of 
the  plight  of  a  Spanish-American  mother 
and  five  children.  The  children  are  from  the 
ages  of  six  to  thirteen.  The  husband  desert- 
ed some  six  years  ago,  and  the  mother  has 
worked  as  best  she  could  find  work  in  two 
part-time  Jot>s.  She  does  not  speak  English 
very  well.  She  cannot  get  a  job.  She  has 
asked  for  federal  help  for  house  rent  and 
utilities  but  this  is  not  available.  There  is  no 
aid  available  in  the  coimty  or  state.  She  is 
receiving  aid  through  our  Baptist  mission 
center,  but  this  aid  c&nnot  continue  long, 
because  there  are  hundreds  more  in  situa- 
tions such  as  she. 

In  the  same  city,  a  grandmother,  with 
four  small  children  (taken  in  from  negligent 
alcoholic  parents)  is  in  desperation.  She  and 
the  children  exist  in  vacant  buildings  or  a 
temporary  shelter.  She  walks  many  blocks 
to  our  mission  center  simply  to  earn  food 
and  clothing  for  the  children.  How  many 
more  are  there  such  as  this?  If  the  "supply 
side"  economy  is  going  to  work  It  should 
begin  working  soon  In  one  of  America's 
wealthiest  cities. 

One  of  our  workers  in  New  Mexico  has 
told  me  of  the  very  successful  project  devel- 
oped in  Las  Cruces.  Del  Cerro  is  a  housing 
development  in  which  HUD  has  provided  a 
low  Interest  loan  for  low  Income  persons  to 
purchase  units.  This  splendid  development 
has  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  His- 
panics  who  live  in  the  area.  That  these  citi- 
zens of  our  nation  have  been  able  to  find  a 
good  place  to  live  and  be  able  to  feel  the 
pride  of  ownership  is  really  a  part  of  what 
has  been  the  American  dream.  They  have 
not  been  given  much— Just  a  low  interest 
loan.  They  are  paying  for  their  houses.  But 
is  the  dream  now  ended?  With  the  proposed 
new  federalism  it  may  well  be. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  reduce  the 
number  of  low  Income  housing  umts  and 
reduce  the  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  approved  and  could  be  approved  for 
renovation.  This  makes  rentals  climb  to  the 
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point  where  they  are  no  longer  affordable 
even  by  those  who  are  already  poor.  Hous- 
ing has  been  curtailed  at  a  time  when  need 
for  housing  is  at  Its  most  critical  point  per- 
haps In  25  years.  An  added  crunch  for  hous- 
ing is  coming  t>ecause  our  population  is  get- 
ting older  and  many  individuals  are  retiring 
from  the  work  force  on  limited  fixed  (or 
perhaps  shakily  fixed)  Incomes.  With  Social 
Security,  Medicaid,  and  Medicare  benefits 
threatened,  many  of  these  who  are  retiring 
can  not  afford  to  live  in  their  pre-retirement 
housing.  Where  do  they  go?  A  middle 
Income  widow  I  Icnow  has  moved  three  times 
recently  because  her  rent  was  radically  in- 
creased. She  is  pathetically  hurt  and  fright- 
ened. 

A  recent  study  by  economist  Shirley  H. 
Ryan  Indicates  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
America's  older  generation  is  posing  major 
problems  for  both  government  and  business 
policy  makers.  The  study  shows  that  the 
number  of  people  60  and  over  is  increasing 
considerably  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation, up  to  16  percent  from  12  percent  In 
1950.  It  is  estimated  by  the  year  2000.  24 
percent  of  the  population  will  be  60  and 
over.  The  60 -t-  population  is  expected  to  in- 
crease four  times  as  fast  as  the  under-60 
group  in  the  next  half  century.  The  eighty 
plus  population  will  grow  even  faster. 

Is  it  not  incredible,  then,  that  In  the  light 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  elderly  population 
we  have  no  ability  or  perhaps  no  concern,  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  shelter?  Many 
of  these  are  living  alone.  Their  families  are 
gone  and  there  is  no  one  really  to  care.  The 
churches  and  synagogues  will  try  to  help 
but  their  major  financial  responsibility  is 
not  housing.  It  had  been  our  thought  that, 
as  persons  of  good  will  became  Involved  in 
government,  they  would  be  able  to  enun- 
ciate the  principles  that  have  so  long  been  a 
part  of  our  caring  nation. 

Is  it  not  Incredible  that  acres  of  housing, 
which  could  well  change  the  whole  nature 
of  the  conununlty.  the  state  and  nation,  can 
be  supplanted  by  one  aircraft  carrier? 

Is  it  not  incredible  that  as  we  seek  to  gain 
superiority  or  equality  with  Russia  in  mili- 
tary strength,  we  also  gain  equality  with 
them  in  housing  tuid  are  forced  to  pile  our 
impoverished  multitudes  in  small  room  with 
inadequate  heating  or  other  conveniences. 

If  there  are  those  who  believe  that  feder- 
ally funded  housing  has  been  misused,  and 
that  many  projects  have  not  been  well  man- 
aged, they  would  be  correct.  There  have 
been  projects  that  have  been  misplaced  and 
allowed  to  deteriorate:  but  this  is  not  the 
majority  of  the  housing  projects.  The  cause 
has  often  been  that  the  projects  did  not 
have  adequate  funds  for  repair.  The  pro- 
posed FY83  budget  would  decrease  the 
funds  for  repair  even  further. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  look  afresh  at 
the  priorities  of  this  budget  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  best  for  our  land,  to  see  these 
expenditures  not  Just  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  but  rather  in  terms  of  people 
cringing  in  the  shadows  of  vacant  houses, 
hunting  for  a  place  of  warmth,  seeking  to 
gather  their  children  about  them,  but  with 
no  place  to  lay  their  heads. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  remember  the 
priorities  of  our  land  that  has  given  to  us 
leadership  from  poverty,  presidents  from 
log  cabins,  and  which  has  helped  us  to  know 
that  any  home  can  be  a  castle. 

Lewis  Harris  Spence,  the  court-appointed 
receiver  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority, 
has  said,  "I  propose  that  if  we  allow  the  ap- 
parent current  trends  to  advance  unabated, 
the  consequences  for  our  poor  and  for  the 
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life  of  our  community  more  generally  will 
be  horrific.  The  simple  arithmetic  of  hous- 
ing availability  will  Increasingly  confine  the 
poor  to  smaller  and  smaller  enclaves  in  ever 
more  squalid  conditions  at  ever  more  un- 
bearable cost.  When  this  occurs,  today's 
phrase  'social  tension  and  discrimination' 
will  mock  the  enormity  of  conflict  between 
races  and  classes  that  will  ensue. " 

Mr.  Spence  was  well  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening In  Boston.  By  the  spring  of  1981  over 
400  rental  units  in  Boston  had  been  convert- 
ed to  condominiums.  That  form  of  owner- 
ship is  more  heavily  subsidized  through  tax 
deductions  than  rental  housing.  In  Boston 
the  current  rental  vacancy  is  2  percent.  Less 
than  5  percent  is  considered  extremely 
tight. 

In  1981.  the  typical  cost  to  rent  a  two-bed- 
room unit  was  $400-$500  a  month.  Roughly, 
one-third  of  Boston's  population,  or  some 
200.000  people  are  poor  or  near  poor.  They 
depend  for  their  shelter  on  three  segments 
of  Boston's  housing  market— public  housing, 
privately  owned  subsidized  housing,  and  un- 
subsidized  private  rental  housing.  And  all 
three  are  shrinking. 

Mr.  Spence  has  further  noted.  "The  dis- 
tress of  public  housing— the  collapse  of 
order  and  community  among  the  residents 
of  our  projects— is.  I  t>elieve,  a  paradlgin  of 
the  condition  we  increasingly  Impose  upon 
the  poor.  The  chaos  which  pervades  our 
troubled  projects  is  only  a  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  the  more  general  deterioration  of  life 
In  poor  communities.  That  is  not  widely 
enough  understood.  The  dynamic  which  de- 
grades life  in  the  project  is  at  work  no  less 
effectively,  if  leas  intensively,  in  all  poor 
nelghorhoods.  The  chaos  which  pervades 
life  in  public  housing  and  other  poor  com- 
munities is  the  same  chaos  which  threatens 
to  degrade  life  for  all  of  us.  If  the  current 
dynamic  continues  and  the  conditions  of 
poverty  are  aggravated,  if  we  are  to  reclaim 
tranquility  for  the  larger  community,  we 
must  first  reclaim  it  for  poor  communities. 
There  can  be  no  quietude  for  all  of  us  while 
chaos  prevails  for  some  of  us.  That  is  only 
just.  It  is  the  condition  of  community  and 
nationhood  that  our  welfares  are  knit  to- 
gether. Only  a  wellbeing  that  is  shared  can 
be  assured." 

I  appeal  to  you,  then,  you  who  long  have 
represented  the  needs  of  our  nation  well.  Do 
not  permit  this  tragedy  to  happen  to  the 
poor,  the  young,  the  elderly.  It  is  for  such 
causes  that  governments  are  made.  In  the 
absence  of  Just  concern  there  can  only  grow 
anger,  chaos  and  anarchy.  All  the  arma- 
ments we  can  build  can  never  protect  us 
from  ourselves.  We  may  be  creating  an  ex- 
plosion and  planting  it  in  our  very  midst.* 


KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 
CELEBRATES  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIAMA 
IN  TBI  HOUSS  OF  RXPSKSEMTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  Knights  of  Columbus  cele- 
brated the  100th  anniversary  of  their 
order's  founding.  As  we  congratulate 
them  on  this  special  occasion,  it  is  well 
to  recall  the  many  accomplishments  of 
this  splendid  organization  which  are 
outlined  In  the  following  article  from 
the  Catholic  Standard: 
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[From  the  Catholic  Standard.  Mar.  25. 

1982] 
100th  Bikthoat  Nkars  for  Knights  op 

COLnMBDS 

(By  Norman  McCarthy) 

Father  Michael  J.  McGlvney,  the  young 
curate  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  knew  poverty  first-hand.  His  father's 
death  at  an  early  age  left  him  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  eight  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  by  working  in  a  spoon 
factory  in  his  native  Waterbury. 

He  also  knew  poverty  through  his  minis- 
try at  St.  Mary's,  a  parish  of  Irish  immi- 
grant latMrers.  In  1882  the  lot  of  an  Irish 
immigrant  family  was  far  from  a  happy  one. 
The  father,  exploited  and  broken  in  health 
by  working  long  hours  in  dangerous  or  un- 
healthy working  conditions,  died  young, 
often  leaving  a  young  widow  and  several 
children. 

The  plight  of  these  widows  and  orphans 
and  the  knowledge  that  many  young. 
Catholic  men  were  Joining  secret  societies 
for  their  insurance  benefits  led  Father 
McOivney  to  propose  a  Catholic  fraternal 
organization  in  New  Haven— the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

After  several  months  of  preparation. 
Father  McOivney  and  25  New  Haven 
laymen  gathered  on  March  29,  1882.  at  St. 
Mary's  to  establish  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus to  help  Catholic  laymen  remain  stead- 
fast in  their  faith,  to  promote  fraternities 
and— significantly— to  set  up  a  system  of  in- 
surance so  widows  and  children  of  members 
would  not  find  themselves  Impoverished. 

Father  McGlvney.  never  strong  physical- 
ly, died  of  pneumonia  at  age  38  on  Aug.  14, 
1890.  only  eight  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  Knights.  As  an  indication  of  his  zeal, 
there  were  56  Knights  of  Columbus  councils 
in  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

From  the  small  beginning  100  years  ago  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  the  society  has  grown  to 
more  than  1.35  million  members  affiliated 
with  7.156  councils.  More  than  one  million 
KiUghU  live  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
both  on  a  national  and  international  scale, 
is  immense,  but  most  of  the  activities  are 
handled  on  the  local  level.  In  1980  individ- 
ual Knlghto  distributed  $31.7  mlUion  for 
various  activities  to  help  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly,  the  young  and  others.  They  also 
donated  9.2  million  volunteer  hours  to  com- 
munity and  church  services.  Among  the 
Washington  institutions  helped  are  SOME 
(So  Others  Might  Eat).  Martha's  Table,  the 
House  of  Ruth  and  the  Spanish  Catholic 
Center. 

Next  month  the  D.C.  councUs  will  conduct 
their  annual  T(x>tsie  Roll  charity  drive  to 
benefit  institutions  working  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  emotionally  handicapped. 
The  Maryland  councils  conducted  their 
Tootsle  Roll  drive— a  national  campaign 
held  at  various  times — earlier  this  year. 

By  choosing  Columbus  as  their  patron, 
the  founders  were  stressing  Catholic  legiti- 
macy in  the  predomlnently  Protestant  c\il- 
ture  100  years  ago.  Their  strong  pride  in 
being  American  and  Catholic  eventually  led 
to  the  forming  the  Fourth  Degree  Knights, 
who  have  patriotic  work  as  their  goal. 

This  patriotism  also  led  the  Knights  to  es- 
tablish Knights  of  Columbus  'Huts"  as  rec- 
reational facilities  of  U.S.  troops  fighting  on 
the  Mexican  border  against  Pancho  Villa  in 
1916  and  then  In  Europe  during  World  War 
I.  This  $40  million  venture  in  World  War  I 
carried  an  invitation  to  the  Huts  set  up  near 
the  front:  "Everybody  welcome,  everything 
free." 
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The  1920s  were  a  busy  time  for  the  socie- 
ty. Involved  in  a  long  battle  with  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  over  Catholic  bigotry,  the 
Knights  also  set  up  a  million  dollar  fund  to 
help  Mexicans  fight  Catholic  persecution  in 
that  country.  The  decade  also  saw  the  suc- 
cessful fight  against  an  Oregon  law  that 
would  have  prevented  children  from  attend- 
ing parochial  schools.  The  law  was  found 
unconstitutional  in  1925  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Knights  funded  the  construction  of 
the  Knights'  Tower  at  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  donated 
the  bells  for  It.  They  also  esUbllshed  the 
"Luke  E.  Hart  Memorial  Fund"  in  1979  to 
promote  Marian  devotion  at  the  shrine. 

The  society  led  the  campaign  to  insert 
"under  Ood"  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
The  Knights  now  spend  (1  million  to  publi- 
cize Catholic  truths  and  to  foster  Judeo- 
Christian  values  through  the  print  and  elec- 
tronic media.  They  also  arranged  for  the 
microfilming  of  11  million  pages  of  valuable 
documents  in  the  'Vatican  library. 

The  total  service  provided  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  is  unmeasurable— fostering  vo- 
cations, promoting  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  and  the  rosary,  family  life,  pro-life. 
Boy  Scout  troops  and  Columbian  Squire  cir- 
cles. 

Over  the  past  century  the  goals  of  Father 
McOivney  and  the  founders  have  been  car- 
ried forward  until  today  there  are  more 
than  one  million  Catholic  men  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  his  ideals  and  to  those  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus— charity,  unity,  fra- 
ternity. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
husband.  Hale,  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  been  among 
them.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES— A  CPA 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IV  'THE  HOUSE  OT  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4031,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA),  is  the 
following  letter  from  a  certified  public 
accountant  in  a  Northwest  State. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  recently  been  banged  on 
by  the  IRS.  A  local  agent  made  a  mathemat- 
ical error,  in  favor  of  the  IRS,  in  the 
amount  of  $4,000  in  computing  my  tax  for  a 
prior  year.  I  was  told  by  an  IRS  official  that 
they  recognized  the  error,  but  that  I  would 
have  to  go  to  Tax  Court  to  have  the  error 
corrected. 

The  element  of  fear  when  dealing  with 
the  IRS  must  be  stopped. 

The  seizure  of  property  without  a  court 
order  must  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  violation  of  my  rights  as  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen to  be  assumed  to  be  guilty  until  I  prove 
myself  innocent. 

A  person  arrested  for  murder  receives 
fairer  treatment  than  the  average  taxpayer 
does  when  dealing  with  the  IRS.* 
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NUCLEAR  ARMS  FREEZE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
authoritative  newsletter.  Information 
Digest,  which  primarily  focuses  on  po- 
litical and  s(x:ial  movements  in  the 
United  States  which  may  aid  foreign 
governments  or  movements  to  the  det- 
riment of  U.S.  interests,  has  followed 
the  activities  of  the  disarmament 
movement  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
A  recent  Information  Digest  article 
entitled  "Nuclear  Arms  Freeze,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  12  Issue,  re- 
viewed the  campaign  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  in  support  of  a  nuclear 
arms  freeze.  I  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
article: 

[From  the  Information  Digest.  Mar.  12. 
19821 
Ndcixar  Arms  Freeze 
On  February   24.   1982,  the  Connecticut 
General    Assembly    became   the    country's 
fourth  state  legislature  to  pass  a  resolution 
calling    for    a    joint    U.S.-Soviet    "nuclear 
freeze"— an  immediate  halt  to  development, 
testing  and  deployment  of  any  futher  stra- 
tegic   nuclear    weapons.    The    Connecticut 
House  of  Representatives  had  endorsed  the 
resolution  on  February  3;  the  state  Senate 
vote  was  a  35  to  1  voice  vote. 

According  to  a  front-page  story  In  the 
Hartford  Courant  (2/25/82),  the  support  for 
the  "nuclear  freeze"  resolution  was  orga- 
nized by  State  representative  Irving  J.  Stol- 
berg,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  characterized 
as  "an  ardent  advocate  of  arms  control." 
Stolberg  is  one  of  a  number  of  U.S.  State 
and  local  elected  legislators  active  with  the 
Soviet-controlled  World  Peace  Council 
(WPC)  and  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  (USPC) 
who  have  taken  leading  roles  in  promoting 
"nuclear  freeze"  resolutions  in  state  assem- 
blies and  city  councils. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Connecticut  Re- 
publican state  lawmakers  went  along  with 
the  "nuclear  fMieze"  idea  because  the 
Reagan  Administration  had  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  matter  and  because  they  be- 
lieved there  was  no  conflict  between  the 
measure  and  the  Administration's  arms  con- 
trol position.  Six  of  eight  members  of  Con- 
necticut's U.S.  Congressmen  from  both  par- 
ties have  endorsed  the  "nuclear  freeze"  pro- 
posal. In  the  U.S.  Congress,  nuclear  freeze 
resolutions  have  been  co-sponsored  by  17 
Senators  and  122  Representatives.  On 
March  10,  Secretary  of  State  Haig  criticized 
the  "nuclear  freeze  "  resolutions  during  tes- 
timony; the  next  day  State  Department  Di- 
rector of  Politico-Military  Affairs  Richard 
R.  Burt  read  a  formal  State  Department 
statement  that  the  "nuclear  freeze "  would 
place  the  U.S.  at  a  military  disadvantage  be- 
cause the  USSR  has  superiority  in  KTBMs 
and  intermediate-range  missiles. 

The  Connecticut  Campaign  for  a  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Nuclear  Freeze  last  year  had  per- 
suaded residents  of  three  towns  to  pass 
freeze  resolutions  in  town  meetings.  Coordi- 
nators of  the  campaign  are  Bruce  Martin 
and  Marta  Daniels,  both  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC).  Last  November,  during  the  presen- 
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tation  of  the  Promoting  Enduring  Peace 
(PEP)  1981  Ohandi  Peace  Award  to  Corliss 
Lamont,  long-time  leader  of  the  National 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
(NECLC),  a  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA)  front  and  who  was  Identified  in 
sworn  testimony  of  multiple  witnesses  as  a 
CPUSA  member.  Daniels  spoke  of  address- 
ing a  disarmament  rally  of  250.000  in  Lon- 
don's Hyde  Park  on  dismantling  NATO's  nu- 
clear weapons  capability. 

Also,  on  2/24/82.  in  Danbury.  Conn.,  sup- 
porters of  the  Connecticut  Campaign  for  a 
U.S-U.S.S.R.  Nuclear  Arms  Freeze  held  a 
meeting  at  Western  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege. 

With  more  than  100  people  participating, 
Fr.  Joseph  Infantine,  a  Franciscan,  acted 
opened  the  meeting  by  Introducing  Sr.  Mary 
Priel,  S.N.D.,  active  in  the  anti-El  Salvador 
campaign  and  who  blames  the  present  liber- 
al Junta  of  El  Salvador  for  "50  years  •  •  • 
(of)  rigged  elections  and  the  assassination  of 
popular  leaders. '"  A  film  of  a  San  Francisco 
seminar  by  Physicians  for  Social  Responsi- 
bility (PSR)  was  shown  to  advertise  PSR 
speakers  slated  for  a  March  13th  meeting  in 
Farmington,  CT.  The  PSR  film  included  an 
assertion  by  Dr.  H.  Jack  Geiger  of  Interna- 
tional Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of  Nu- 
clear War  (IPPNW)  that  it  is  a  breach  of 
medical  ethics  for  a  physician  to  participate 
In  planning  for  emergency  medical  services 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  The  theme 
of  the  film  and  PSR  in  general  is  that  no 
human  being  will  survive  any  nuclear  con- 
flict and  that  the  use  of  a  single  nuclear 
weapon,  tactical  or  strategic,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  total  nuclear  war. 

The  featured  speaker  was  William  Caldi- 
cott,  M.D.,  husband  of  PSR  leader  Helen 
Caldlcott,  a  Boston  pediatrician  who  recent- 
ly gave  up  her  practice  to  become  a  full-time 
disarmament  organizer  for  PSR.  Caldlcott 
attacked  the  U.S.  as  not  sufficiently  com- 
mitted to  arms  control  and  was  sharply  crit- 
ical of  the  shelving  of  the  unratified  SALT 
II  treaty.  Caldlcott  said  he  viewed  the  pres- 
ence last  year  of  14  high-level  Soviet  scien- 
tists and  physicians  at  a  U.S.  conference  (of 
IPPNW)  as  a  sign  the  Soviets  are  eager  for 
arms  control. 

With  only  two  informed  members  of  the 
audience  speaking  In  opposition  to  the  "nu- 
clear freeze"  campaign,  supporters  of  the 
campaign  In  the  audience  offered  what  ob- 
servers considered  a  weU-orchestrated  series 
of  "what  Is  to  be  done"  questions  that  led  to 
Fr.  Infantlne's  presentation  of  the  "nuclear 
freeze"  petition  for  signatures. 

It  is  noted  that  the  endorsers  of  the  "Call 
for  a  Bilateral  Nuclear  Freeze"  distributed 
by  the  AP8C  and  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned (CALC)  Include  Richard  Bamet,  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  (IPS);  Rep.  Ron 
Dellums  (D-CA);  Freeman  Dyson,  physicist. 
Institute  for  Advanced  Studies;  Richard 
Falk;  Bernard  Feld,  editor.  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists;  Randall  Porsberg,  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  &  Disarmament  Studies 
(IDDS);  John  Kenneth  Galbralth;  Dan 
Gaby,  president,  Keyes-Martln  &  Co.; 
Jerome  Orossman,  director.  Council  for  a 
Liveable  World  (CLW);  Adam  HochschUd, 
Mother  Jones,  Robert  Johansen,  president, 
Institute  for  World  Order  (IWO);  George 
Kistlakowskl.  Carl  Marcy;  Rep.  Toby  Mof- 
fett  (D-CT);  Michael  Meyerson,  director, 
U.S.  Peace  Council;  Rep.  Richard  Ottinger 
(D-NY);  George  Rathjens.  MIT;  Victor 
Sidel.  M.D..  PSR;  and  Reps.  Frederick  Rich- 
mond (D-NY).  Charles  Rangel  (D-NY), 
Peter  Rodlno.  (D-NJ),  Harold  Washington 

(D-IL),    James   Weaver   (D-OR),   and   Ted 

Weiss  (D-NY).« 
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CONGRESSIONAL  WALKAMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1982,  at  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  the  March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Foundation,  whose  na- 
tional headquarters  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  is  sponsoring  a  national  kickoff 
for  Its  WalkAmerica  campaign. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  47  States  have 
signed  up  for  this  event  called  Con- 
gressional WalkAmerica.  the  March  31 
symbolic  kickoff  for  the  March  of 
Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation's  na- 
tionwide gala  fundraislng  event,  Walk- 
America  '82. 

The  legislators  will  assemble  at  noon 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  to  show  their 
support  for  the  prevention  of  birth  de- 
fects, and  urge  their  constituents  to 
join  WalkAmerica's  organized  by 
March  of  Dimes  local  chapters  for  the 
April  24-25  weekend. 

Participants  in  the  30-kilometer 
commimity  walks  raise  funds  through 
pledges  for  the  distances  they  cover. 
Last  year's  effort  raised  $18  million. 
The  funds  support  March  of  Dimes  re- 
search, medicsil  service,  and  education 
programs  to  fight  America's  major 
child  health  problem— birth  defects. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  ac- 
ceptances through  yesterday: 
Congressional  WalkAmerica  Acceptances 
Through  March  23,  1982 

ALABAMA 

Sen.  HoweU  T.  Heflln  (D). 
Rep.  William  L.  Dickinson  (R— Montgom- 
ery/S.E.  Alabama). 

ALASKA 

Sen.  Frank  H.  Murkowskl  (R). 

ARIZONA 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R). 

Sen.  Dennis  DeConclni  (D). 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D— Tucson). 

ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D). 

Sen.  S.I.  Hayakawa  (R). 

Rep.  Eugene  A.  Chappie  (R— N.E.  Califor- 
nia/Redding/Chico). 

Rep.  Don  H.  Clausen  (R— N.W.  California 
Coast/Eureka/Santa  Rosa). 

Rep.  Robert  T.  Matsui  (D— Sacramento). 

Rep.  BobbI  Fiedler  (R— Los  Angeles/San 
Fernando  Valley). 

Rep.  William  M.  Thomas  (R— Bakers- 
field). 

Rep.  Daniel  E.  Lungren  (R— Long  Beach). 

Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D— Los  Angeles). 

Rep.  Tony  Coelho  (D— Merced). 

Rep.  Jerry  Lewis  (R— San  Bernardino). 

Rep.  Norman  Y.  Mlneta  (D— San  Jose). 

Rep.  Jerry  M.  Patterson  (D— Orange 
County). 

Rep.  Wayne  R.  Grlsham  (R— S.E.  Los  An- 
geles County /Whlttler /Downey /Norwalk). 

Rep.  Duncan  h.  Hunter  (R— San  Diego). 
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Rep.  Menryn  M.  DymaUy  (D— Lob  Ange- 
les). 

Rep.  BUI  Lowery  (R— San  Diego). 

Rep.  Tom  Lantos  (D— San  Francisco/ Bay 
Area/San  Mateo  County). 

COLORADO 

Rep.  Kenneth  B.  Kramer  (R— Denver 
SuburtM/  Colorado  Springs). 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D— Denver). 

Rep.  Timothy  E.  Wirth  (D— Suburban 
Denver/Boulder ). 

coNifScnctrr 

Rep.  Barbara  B.  Kennelly  (D— Hartford). 

Rep.  Samuel  Gejdenson  (D— Eastern  Con- 
necticut/New London). 

OELAWARZ 

Sen.  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr.  (D). 

FLORIDA 

Sen.  Paula  Hawkins  (R). 

Rep.  U  A.  (Skip)  Bafalis  (R— West  Palm 
Beach/Pt.  Myers/Naples). 

Rep.  BUI  McCoUum  (R— Orlando /Clear- 
water). 

Rep.  BUI  Nelson  (D— Brevard  County/ 
Melbourne). 

Rep.  Clay  Shaw  (R— Broward  County). 

GEORGIA 

Sen.  Mack  Mattlngly  <R). 

Rep.  BUly  Lee  Evans  (D— Macon/South 
Central  Georgia). 

Rep.  Jack  Brinkley  (D— Columbus/ 
Wamer/Robblna/West  Central  Georgia). 

Rep.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.  (D— Atlanta). 

Rep.  Edgar  L.  Jenkins  (D— Northeast 
Georgia). 

HAWAII 

Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D). 
Sen.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (D). 

IDAHO 

Sen.  James  A.  McClure  (R). 

ILLIHOia 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R). 

Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane  (R— Northwest  Chi- 
cago/Suburbs). 

Rep.  Paul  Simon  (D— Southern  Illinois/ 
Carbondaie). 

Rep.  Lynn  Martin  (R— Rockford). 

Rep.  Marty  Russo  (D— Chicago). 

Rep.  George  M.  O'Brien  (R— Jollet). 

Rep.  Cardiss  CoUins  (D— Chicago). 

INDIANA 

Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R). 
Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-S.E.  Indiana/ 
Columbus). 
Rep.  Dan  R.  Coats  (R— Fort  Wayne). 
Rep.  Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.  (D— Gary). 
Rep.  Philip  R.  Sharp  (D— Muncle). 

IOWA 

Rep.  Thomas  J.  Tauke  (R— Dubuque). 

KANSAS 

Rep.  Bob  Whlttaker  (R— Emporla/S.E. 
Kansas). 

KXNTtJCKY 

Rep.  Larry  J.  Hopkins  (R— Lexington/ 
Frankfort). 

LOT7ISIANA 

Sen.  RusseU  B.  Long  (D). 

MAINZ 

MARYLAND 

Rep.  Barbara  A.  MUculskl  (D— Baltimore). 

Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes  (D— Montgomery 
County). 

Rep.  Beverly  B.  Byron  (D— Western  Mary- 
land/Frederick/Howard County). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D). 
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Rep.  Joseph  D.  Early  (D— Worcester). 
Rep.       Barney       Prank       (D— Suburban 
Boston  /  Newton  /  Brookline ). 
Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'NeiU,  Jr.  (D-Boston). 

MICHIGAN 

Rep.  WUllam  S.  Broomfield  (R— Oakland 
County /Suburban  Detroit). 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Davis  (R— Marquette/ 
Upper  Peninsula). 

MINNESOTA 

Sen.  Rudy  Bosch wlU  (R). 

Rep.  Arlen  I.  Erdahl  (R— St.  Paul). 

Rep.  Martin  O.  Sabo  (D— Minneapolis). 

Rep.  Bruce  P.  Vento  (D— St.  Paul/Minne- 
apolis). 

Missiasim 

Rep.  Wayne  Dowdy  (D— Jackson/ Vicks- 
burg/Natchez). 

MISSOUItl 

Rep.  WendeU  BaUey  (R— Central  Missou- 
ri/Jefferson City). 

Rep.  Bill  Emerson  (R— Cape  Girardeau/ 
S.E.  Missouri). 

Rep.  Ike  Skelton  (D— Independence). 

MONTANA 

Sen.  Max  Baucus  (D). 

NEBRASKA 

Rep.  Douglas  K.  Bereuter  (R— Eastern  Ne- 
braska/Lincoln). 

NEVADA 

Rep.  Jim  Santini  (D). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Sen.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey  (R). 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rep.  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo  (R— EHlzabeth/ 
Union). 

Rep.  Robert  A.  Roe  (D— Passalc/Patter- 
son). 

NEW  MEXICO 

Sen.  Harrison  H.  Schmltt  (R). 

NEW  YORK 

Sen.  Alfonae  M.  D'Amato  (R). 

Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-NYC/Man- 
hattan). 

Rep.  Leo  C.  Zeferettl  (D— Brooklyn/ 
NYC). 

Rep.  Theodore  S.  Weiss  (D— Manhattan/ 
NYC). 

Rep.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (D— Queens/ 
NYC). 

Rep.  Donald  J.  MltcheU  (R— Utlca). 

Rep.  Raymond  J.  McOrath  (R— Long 
Island). 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D— Westchester 
County). 

Rep.  Henry  J.  Nowak  (D— Niagara  Falls). 

Rep.  Prank  Horton  (R— Rochester). 

Rep  Norman  F  Lent  (R— Long  Island). 

Rep.  George  C.  Wortley  (R— Syracuse). 

Rep.  Peter  A.  Peyser  (D— Westchester/ 
Bronx). 

Rep.  Guy  Mollnarl  (R— SUten  Island). 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Rep.  Stephen  L.  Neal  (D— Winston- 
Salem). 

Rep.  W.  O.  (BUI)  Hefner  (E>— Central 
North  Carolina). 

Rep.  Eugene  (Gene)  Johnston  (R— 
Greensboro). 

Rep.  Ike  Andrews  (R— Durham). 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Sen.  Quentln  N.  Burdlck  (D). 

OHIO 

Rep.   Chalmers   P.   WyUe   (R— Columbus 
Euid  Suburbs). 
Rep.  J.  WUllam  Stanton  (R-N.E.  Ohio). 
Rep.  John  P.  Selberllng  (D— Akron). 
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Rep.  Louis  Stokes  (D— Cleveland). 
Rep.  Dennis  E.  Eckart  (D— Cleveland). 

OKLAHOMA 

Sen.  Don  Nlckles  (R). 

Rep.  James  R.  Jones  (D— Tulsa). 

OREGON 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood  (R). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sen.  Arlen  Specter  (R). 

Rep.  Bob  Edgar  (D— Suburban  PhUadel- 
phia/Delaware  County). 

Rep.  William  F.  Goodling  (R— York). 

Rep.  Don  Rltter  (R— Eastern/Bethlehem/ 
Allentown). 

Rep.  James  L.  NeUigan  (R— WUkes-Barre/ 
Hazelton). 

Rep.  WUllam  F.  dinger.  Jr.  (R— SUte  Col- 
lege/North Central  Pa.). 

Rep.  Gus  Yatron  (D— Reading). 

Rep.  Thomas  M.  FoglletU  (D— PhUadel- 
phia). 

Rep.  Allen  E.  Ertel  (I>— WUllamsport). 

Rep.  Don  BaUey  (D— Westmoreland 
County). 

Rep.  Austin  J.  Murphy  (D— Southwestern 
Pa.). 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D). 

SOnTR  CAROLINA 

Sen.  Ernest  F.  HoUings  (D). 

Rep.  CarroU  CampbeU,  Jr.  (R— Green- 
vUle/Spartanburg ). 

Rep.  Thomas  F.  Hartnett  (R— Charles- 
ton). 

Rep.  Kenneth  L.  HoUand  (I>-Rock  Hill/ 
North  Central  S.C). 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sen.  James  Abdnor  (R). 
Sen.  Larry  Preasler  (R). 
Rep.  Thomas  A.  Daschle  (D— Aberdeen/ 
Sioux  Falls). 

TENNESSEE 

Sen.  James  R.  Sasser  (D). 

TEXAS 

Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  (D). 

Rep.  James  M.  CoUlns  (R— Dallas). 

Rep.  E.  (Klka)  de  la  Garza  (D— Southern 
Texas/BrownsvUle ). 

Rep.  Kent  R.  Hance  (D— Lubbock/Mid- 
land). 

Rep.  James  C.  Wright.  Jr.  (D— Ft.  Worth). 

Rep.  Jack  Hlghtower  (D— AmarUlo/Pan- 
handle). 

Rep.  J.  Marvin  Leath  (D— Waco). 

Rep.  Martin  Frost  (D— Dallas/Ft.  Worth). 

Rep.  Tom  Loeffler  (R— Suburban  San  An- 
tonio/San Angelo). 

UTAH 

Sen.  Jake  Gam  (R). 

Rep.  James  V.  Hansen  (R— N.E.  Utah). 
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VERMONT 

Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R). 
Rep.  James  M.  Jeffords  (R— 


intlre  State). 


VIRGINIA 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D). 

Sen.  John  W.  Warner  (R). 

Rep.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson  (R— Winches- 
ter /  Harrisonburg  /  CharlottesviUe  /  Freder- 
icksburg). 

Rep.  Stanford  E.  (Stan)  Parris  (R— Subur- 
ban Washington/Northern  Va.  Suburbs/ 
Fairfax  Co.). 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.  (D— Peters- 
burg/Portsmouth). 

Rep.  G.  WUllam  Whitehurst  (R-Norfolk). 

WASHINGTON 

Sen.  Slade  Gorton  (R). 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D). 


Rep.  Sid  Morrison  (R— Yakima/Richland/ 
Vancouver/Central  Washington). 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D). 
Rep.  Mick  Staton  (R— Charleston). 
Rep.    Cleve    Benedict    (R— Eastern   West 
Virginia/Morgan  town ). 

WISCONSIN 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D). 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D— MUwaukee). 

Rep.  Thomas  E.  Petri  (R— Oshkosh/She- 
boygan). 

Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D— North  Central 
Wisconsin/ Wausau ). 

WYOMING 

Rep.  Dick  Cheney  (R).« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  COUN- 
TRY FACES  EXTREMELY  SERI- 
OUS 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AR- 
CHITECTS HONORS  PATRICK 
SHEEHY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  work  of  a  dlstin- 
gtiished  architect,  Patrick  Evan 
Sheehy,  who  has  recently  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Inland  Elmpire  Chapter  of 
the  California  Council,  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  Having  seen  Mr. 
Sheehy's  work,  I  can  understand  why 
he  has  been  cited. 

The  Inland  Empire  Chapter  gave 
eight  awards  for  work  completed  in 
1981,  three  of  which  went  to  Mr. 
Sheehy.  He  was  recognized  for  the 
design  and  planning  of  the  Indian 
Wells  Condominium  complex  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.;  the  interior  design  of 
the  McCoUock  residence  in  Lake 
Havasu  City,  Ariz.;  and  the  initial  cafe- 
teria at  California  State  University  in 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Patrick  Sheehy  has  provided  innova- 
tive architectural  ancl  planning  serv- 
ices to  the  southwest  for  over  17  years. 
He  has  been  recognized  throughout 
the  Nation  for  his  technical  thorough- 
ness and  his  excellence  in  contempo- 
rary design. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Sheehy  believes  in  fiuctional  design 
and  innovative  solutions  for  public 
structures.  At  a  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, when  every  dollar  must  be 
spent  wisely,  it  is  heartening  to  me  to 
see  an  architect  create  designs  that 
are  both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  serv- 
iceable to  the  public.  I  applaud  the 
Inland  Empire  Chapter  of  the  Califor- 
nia Council,  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects for  recognizing  Patrick 
Sheehy.* 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face  are  extremely 
serious  ones.  The  solutions  will  come 
only  if  we,  and  the  President,  face  up 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  come  to 
grips  with  the  budget  deficit  interest 
rate  problems,  and  meet  each  other's 
concerns  in  a  forthright  manner. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  forth- 
rightness  we  need  here  in  Washington 
is  found  in  a  letter,  from  Mr.  E.  H.  de- 
Coningh,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Mueller 
Electric  Co.  of  Cleveland,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district.  His  analysis  is 
clear  and  very  self  explanatory: 

Mueller  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  12,  1982. 
Congressman  Dennis  E.  E^^kart, 
2470  Chagrin  Boulevard 
Beachwod,  Ohio. 

Dear  Congressman  EkncARx:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  my  two  Senators  and  to  Con- 
gressmen Eckart  and  Oakar  who  rest>ective- 
ly  represent  my  residence  location  and  busi- 
ness location. 

I  am  aware  that  all  of  you  are  home  for  a 
brief  period  sensing  the  pulse  of  your 
constituency  on  a  number  of  matters,  prin- 
cipally the  Federal  Budget. 

I  am  a  businessman,  and  a  lifelong  regis- 
tered RepubUcan.  In  general  I  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  phUosophies  ex- 
pressed by  President  Reagan  especiaUy 
those  which  bear  on  trimming  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Bureaucracy,  and  holding  down 
the  growth  rate  of  the  Federal  Budget. 

WhUe  I  subscribe  to  the  President's  prin- 
ciples I  believe  that  the  method  by  which 
they  are  being  applied  to  the  budgetary 
process  is  in  too  short  a  time  frame,  result- 
ing at  least  for  the  definable  future  in  very 
heavy  budget  deficits.  The  president  has  in- 
dicated that  there  will  be  no  tinkering  with 
the  MUltary  budget,  and  I  believe  no  tinker- 
ing with  the  tax  cuts  which  the  Congress 
voted  last  summer.  If  this  is  so  there  Is  not 
much  room  to  maneuver,  and  I  believe  that 
Is  a  serious  mistake. 

I  believe  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
share  the  view  that  some  fundamental 
changes  should  be  made  In  the  way  our  Fed- 
eral Government  operates,  but  the  differ- 
ences spring  up  in  timing  and  method.  I  for 
one  believe  that  the  substantial  tax  cuts 
plus  shortfaU  of  tax  revenues  due  to  the  re- 
cession is  the  culprit.  The  inevitable  large 
budget  deficits  lead  business  men  and  finan- 
cial people  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  going  to  dominate  the 
credit  markets,  and  that  therefore  Interest 
rates  invariably  wiU  remain  at  relatively 
high  levels.  If  you  don't  have  a  Job,  and 
beyond  that  are  looking  at  interest  rates  in 
the  mldteens  to  buy  a  home  or  car  nothing 
is  going  to  go  any  place. 

Of  course  I  am  not  familiar  with  aU  the 
complications  and  political  trade-offs  that 
are  behind  the  scenes,  but  I'd  like  to  see  the 
Congress  in  a  responsible  bipartisan  way  in- 
dicate to  the  President  that  the  principal 
way  to  get  the  economy  off  dead  center  is  to 
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reduce  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit,  and  at 
least  from  my  point  of  view  to  do  this  with 
some  adjustments  in  the  tax  cuts  by  either 
trimming  or  delaying  their  implementation. 
If  getting  the  economic  machine  going 
again  is  going  to  cost  me  some  tax  money 
beyond  that  presently  legislated  so  be  it. 
Sincerely, 

E.  H.  deConingh.  Jr.. 

PresidenLm 


SEPARATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
social  security  trust  funds  should  be 
made  off-budget;  that  is,  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  unified  budget. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  separate  social 
security  from  the  budget  last  October. 
It  now  has  75  cosponsors  and  is  gain- 
ing steam.  Three  members  of  the  new 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform,  Messrs.  Conable,  Archer, 
and  Pepper,  are  cosponsors  of  my  bill. 
Bob  Myers,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Com- 
mission and  a  major  architect  of  the 
original  social  security  benefit  struc- 
ture, believes  there  is  "a  very  strong 
tide  running  in  this  direction."  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Rich- 
ard Schweiker  testified  in  Ways  and 
Means  hearings  that  he  personally 
likes  the  idea.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  recommended 
separation  in  its  1981  report. 

The  reasons  for  moving  forward 
with  separation  are  becoming  stronger 
with  time.  Last  year  the  social  security 
reform  process  ground  to  a  halt  with 
cries  that  the  budget  was  being  bal- 
anced on  the  backs  of  the  elderly  and 
that  the  system  was  not  really  in  fi- 
nancial danger.  This  year,  greater 
budget  cuts  are  being  demanded  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  Crov- 
emment.  Without  separation  we  could 
repeat  the  same  unsuccessful  effort  to 
convince  people  that  there  is  a  crisis 
and  a  need  to  reform  social  security, 
and  we  could  push  ourselves  closer  to 
the  edge  of  destroying  the  bedrock  of 
our  Nation's  social  policy.  Estimates 
now  are  that  the  system  probably  will 
nin  out  of  money  by  1984. 

As  long  as  social  security  is  part  of 
the  unified  budget  it  is  at  the  whim  of 
politics.  Its  independent  standing  is 
weakened,  and  its  future  is  threatened 
by  moves  to  make  it  just  another  wel- 
fare program.  Yet  social  security  has 
long  been  the  country's  most  popular 
social  program  because  it  is  not  wel- 
fare; its  benefits  are  earned  rights  paid 
for  by  tax  contributions. 

The  key  to  reestablishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  social  security  is  to  return 
the  system  to  the  off-budget  status  it 
enjoyed  from  its  inception  to  the  late 
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1960's.  By  Executive  order.  President 
Johnson  included  the  social  security 
trust  funds  in  the  unified  budget  so 
that  the  Vietnam  war  deficit,  in  one 
stroke,  actually  became  a  surplus  for  1 
year.  The  rationale  for  this  was  politi- 
cal and  with  it  came  undesirable  con- 
sequences for  social  security. 

Why  is  there  still  hesitation  by  some 
to  embrace  separation?  In  large  part  it 
is  because  of  a  misunderstanding 
about  what  the  unified  budget  process 
is  meant  to  accomplish.  The  unified 
budget  makes  clear  how  much  spend- 
ing is  being  financed  through  deficits, 
and  how  much  is  being  financed  by 
current  tax  revenues.  This  in  turn  tells 
us  how  much  inflation  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  fueling  and  how  much 
credit  the  Government  will  be  de- 
manding. 

The  social  security  system  is  fi- 
nanced completely  by  social  security 
taxes.  There  can  be  no  deficit  financ- 
ing of  the  social  security  system  as  it  is 
now.  It  Is  financially  independent. 
Therefore  including  the  trust  funds  in 
the  unified  budget  only  obscures  the 
amount  of  deficit  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment is  engjiging  in. 

Separation  will  not  reverse  the  drive 
of  the  early  I970's  that  rightfully 
placed  general  revenue  spending 
within  a  unified  budget.  The  budget- 
ing of  general  revenues  was  a  mile- 
stone victory  that  was  hard  fought. 
But  the  budgeting  logic  does  not 
extend  to  the  separately  financed 
social  security  system. 

The  Social  Security  Subcommittee 
plans  on  drafting  a  miscellaneous 
social  security  bill  in  the  next  month 
or  two.  I  hope  to  Include  the  separa- 
tion in  it.  Passage  of  separation,  by 
making  clear  that  social  security  bene- 
fits are  not  being  cut  to  balance  the 
budget,  would  establish  a  nonpartisan 
setting  for  achieving  comprehensive 
social  security  financing  reform  later 
this  year.* 


OUR  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMAKTIAHD 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  19S2 

•  Mr.    DYSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Somerset  County, 
Md.,  has  chosen  an  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual to  be  the  recipient  of  Its  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Bailey  epitomizes  the  Ideal  good 
neighbor— a  friend  whose  influence  ex- 
tends far  beyond  Somerset  County. 
Md.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Mildred,  for  many  years,  and  know 
that  the  Kiwanis  Club  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  deserving  Individual  to 
honor.  All  of  Maryland  can  be  proud 
of  Henry  J.  Bailey.  Today  I  would  like 
to  offer  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
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and  the  people  of  Maryland  an  article 
by  the  Somerset  County  Farm  Bureau 
Women's  Committee  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  remarkable  man. 

Our  Good  NncHBOR,  HnntY  J.  Bailet 

Henry  J.  Bailey  waa  bom  In  Somerset 
County  seventy-nine  years  ago.  Mr.  Bailey 
and  his  wife.  Mildred,  have  lived  at  their 
present  home.  Cherry  Grove,  on  Stewart's 
Neclt  Road  near  Princess  Anne  for  thirty-six 
years.  They  have  two  children,  Betty  Ann 
and  Robert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Manokln  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Princess  Anne. 

Mr.  Bailey,  affectionately  Imown  as  "Mr. 
Henry. "  completed  the  ninth  grade  In  high 
school.  Mr.  Henry  eventually  began  hl«.  first 
love,  farming.  He  was  soon  to  become  known 
as  a  progressive  farmer  and  willing  to  listen 
to  and  try  new  methods  of  farming.  His  love 
for  the  land  and  his  belief  In  the  necessity 
of  Its  preservation  has  made  Mr.  Henry  one 
of  the  most  respected  farmers  on  the  lower 
Eastern  Shore.  His  wisdom  and  experience 
in  the  farming  Industry  has  led  many  young 
farmers  to  his  farm  and  home  for  guidance. 
Mr.  Henry  has  always  lent  his  support,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  to  young  people  in 
order  for  them  to  be  given  a  chance  that 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  gotten.  This 
helping  hand  is  not  exclusively  extended  to 
the  young  fanner.  More  experienced  farm- 
ers also  turn  to  Mr.  Henry  for  advice  and 
help  when  problems  arise.  The  Bailey's 
farm  equipment  and  hired  help  have  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  many  times  on  other 
farms  when  help  is  needed. 

Mr.  Henry  has  always  been  known  to  have 
a  bountiful  garden.  It  always  seemed  he  had 
a  garden  which  produced  enough  vegetables 
to  feed  half  of  Somerset  County.  This  abun- 
dance of  vegetaoles  was  distributed  proudly 
by  Mr.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Mildred  to  their 
neighbors,  friends,  and  any  needy  persons 
they  might  hear  about. 

Mr.  Henry  has  always  been  one  of  the 
"first"  to  be  active  In  community  and  civic 
organizations.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  I*rln- 
cen  Anne  Lions  Club.  Somerset  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Chairman  of  Farmers  Loan 
and  Home  Advisory,  and  serves  faithfully  as 
Chairman  of  the  Somerset  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Elections.  He  has  served  on 
the  A.8.C.  Committee  for  23  years,  which  he 
served  moat  of  the  time  as  Chairman.  Previ- 
ously, he  has  served  on  the  Somerset 
Cotinty  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee and  the  Somerset  Parmer  Advisory 
Board. 

Mr.  Henry  was  Instrumental  in  forming 
the  Somerset  County  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service  when  Southern  States  was  proceed- 
ing to  eliminate  their  operation  In  Somerset 
County.  His  leadership  and  Initiative  in  or- 
ganizing this  Cooperative  helped  mold  the 
progressive  attitudes  of  the  participating 
farmers,  which  has  led  to  the  Co-op's  suc- 
cess. 

Being  one  of  the  first  4-H  members  In 
Somerset  County,  Mr.  Henry  has  always 
given  his  support  to  the  4-H  program  In  the 
County.  This  Is  just  another  way  his  gener- 
osity has  helped  the  youth  in  our  County. 

As  sUted  earlier,  Mr.  Henry  Is  active  In 
the  Somerset  County  Farm  Bureau.  His  ob- 
vious dedication  to  this  organization  has 
been  revealed  through  his  determination  in 
maintaining  the  membership  In  the  Coun- 
ty's Farm  Bureau.  Single-handedly,  when 
more  members  were  needed,  Mr.  Henry  has 
gone  out  to  the  local  farmers  and  obtained 
the  needed  members.  His  commitment  to 
the  prlndplea  and  objectives  of  this  organi- 
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zatlon  are  an  inspiration  to  any  person  in- 
volved. His  Integrity  and  straight  forward 
approach  is  realized  by  any  person  who  has 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.  For  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  agricultural  Industry  and  his 
community,  we  respect  and  honor  him. 

Therefore,  we.  the  Somerset  County  Farm 
Bureau  Women's  Committee,  feel  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Bailey  is  the  epitome  of  the  "Good 
Neighbor  Award."* 


JAPANESE  trade; 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON.  EUGENE  JOHNSTON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  are  all  acutely  aware,  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  been  growing  Increasingly 
strained,  as  Japan  continues  to  subject 
U.S.  imports  to  a  wide  variety  of  trade 
restrictions.  There  has  been  a  growing 
consensus  both  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  throughout  the  private 
sector  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
stand  idly  by  while  Japan  flagrantly 
takes  advantage  of  our  commitment 
toward  encouraging  International 
trade.  In  no  area  Is  Japan's  protection- 
ist trade  philosophy  more  evident 
than  in  its  import  policies  with  respect 
to  the  tobacco  industry.  The  market- 
ing of  tobacco  products  is  controlled 
entirely  by  a  government  body  called 
the  Japanese  Tobacco  and  Salt  Mo- 
nopoly, which  is  a  branch  of  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry  of  Finance.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  Tobacco  and  Salt  Monopo- 
ly exercises  exclusive  control  over  the 
advertising,  distributorship,  and  pric- 
ing of  foreign  cigarettes  and  cigars.  In 
practice,  the  Monopoly's  policies  se- 
verely restrict  the  amoimt  of  ciga- 
rettes the  United  States  may  export  to 
Japan,  through  a  wide  range  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  Imposed  by  the  Monop- 
oly. This  situation  persists,  despite  an 
agreement  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Japan  on  November  12,  1980,  which 
was  Intended  to  Increase  United  States 
cigarette  sales  in  the  Japanese  market. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
fully  comprehend  the  degree  to  which 
Japan  restricts  the  importation  of 
American  cigarettes,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  briefly  summarize 
some  of  Japan's  practices  with  respect 
to  the  cigarette  Industry.  Although 
the  Japanese  Tobacco  and  Salt 
Monopoly's  policies  encourage  the  Im- 
portation of  U.S.  tobacco  for  use  In 
Japanese  cigarettes,  it  severely  re- 
stricts the  importation  of  U.S.  ciga- 
rettes. Because  of  its  monopoly  au- 
thority over  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Japan,  only  the  Monopoly  decides 
which  retailer  may  sell  domestic  ciga- 
rettes and  which  retailer  may  sell  both 
domestic  smd  imported  cigarettes.  In 
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addition,  the  Tobacco  and  Salt  Monop- 
oly limits  to  20,000  the  number  of  li- 
censed tobacco  retailers  allowed  to  sell 
imported  brands,  or  less  than  1  out  of 
every  12  licensed  tobacco  retailers  in 
Japan.  The  Monopoly  also  limits  the 
ordering  and  delivery  of  imported 
brands  to  once  a  month,  whereas  re- 
tailers may  order  and  get  delivery  of 
domestic  brands  every  week  if  invento- 
ry needs  require  it.  In  the  key  markets 
of  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  the  Tobacco  and 
Salt  Monopoly  imposes  a  three-carton- 
per-brand  minimum  purchase  quantity 
on  retailers  ordering  imported  ciga- 
rettes; there  is  no  such  minimum 
order  quantity  for  domestic  brands. 
Imported  cigarettes  are  charged  a  426 
yen  per  1.000  overhead  expense  for 
distribution  in  only  8  percent  of  the 
total  retail  outlets,  while  domestic 
brands  are  charged  approximately  520 
yen  per  1,000  for  100  percent  distribu- 
tion and  more  frequent  deliveries.  In 
addition,  while  sales  and  distribution 
data  by  retailer  are  readily  available 
for  domestic  brands,  similar  informa- 
tion is  unavailable  for  imported 
brands. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  discriminatory,  protectionist  poli- 
cies which  the  Govenmient  of  Japan 
exercises  with  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  U.S.  cigarettes.  I  have  always 
supported  the  concept  of  free  trade. 
But  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
demonstrated— most  dramatically 

through  its  restrictive  cigarette  import 
policies— that  it  has  no  regard  for  the 
concepts  of  either  free  trade  or  fair 
trade.  In  view  of  the  good  faith  efforts 
which  our  own  Government  has  made 
to  help  the  Japanese  economy  get 
back  on  its  feet  since  World  War  II,  I 
am  appalled  that  their  Government 
continues  to  practice  such  protection- 
ist measures  as  those  carried  out  by 
the  Tobacco  and  Salt  Monopoly.  I 
caimot  help  but  wonder  how  long  the 
Japanese  think  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  put  up  with  their  protec- 
tionist trade  policies,  before  we  feel 
compelled  to  adopt  similar  policies 
ourselves  with  respect  to  their  exports. 
In  view  of  the  growing  objections  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  American  busi- 
ness community  to  Japan's  import 
policies.  I  would  hope  that  they  will 
begin  to  consider,  if  they  have  not  yet 
done  so.  just  what  kind  of  impact  it 
would  have  on  their  own  economy  if 
the  United  States  were  to  impose  simi- 
lar trade  barriers  on  Japanese  imports. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  Impact 
on  Japan's  economy  would  be  far  more 
severe  than  that  which  our  economy 
as  a  whole  has  experienced  at  Japan's 
hands.  Unfortunately,  we  may  have  no 
choice  but  to  rethink  our  own  trade 
policies  with  Japan  if  that  nation  does 
not  soon  alter  its  import  policies  with 
respect  to  U.S.  goods.* 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INNOVATIVE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Heritage  Foundation  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Act.  published  as  the  en- 
closed editorial  in  Newsday,  and  has 
concluded  that  the  "spirit  of  invention 
could  end  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic mud  puddle  if  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Act  is  approved 
by  Congress  in  its  present  form." 

How  To  Keep  SstAix  Business  Innovative 
(By  Catherine  England) 

Small  business  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
American  economy.  Look  at  the  numbers:  97 
per  cent  of  all  firms  are  small;  they  produce 
43  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  73 
per  cent  of  retail  sales,  76  per  cent  of  con- 
struction dollar  volume  and  provide  58  per 
cent  of  private,  nonagiicultural  employ- 
ment, according  to  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Business. 

Consider  the  creation  of  new  Jobs.  In  a 
survey  of  5.6  million  firms,  David  L.  Birch  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
found  that  between  1969  and  1976,  compa- 
nies with  fewer  than  21  employees  created 
66  per  cent  of  the  net  number  of  new  jobs, 
that  is  new  Jobs  less  Jobs  lost.  During  that 
period,  firms  with  500  or  fewer  employees 
created  87  per  cent  of  the  net  number  of 
new  jobs. 

More  Important,  consider  Innovation— cre- 
ating Inventions  or  taking  old  Ideas  or  proc- 
esses and  making  them  marketable.  A  firm 
develops  a  new  laser  technology,  for  exam- 
ple, or  another  produces  an  electronic  filing 
system  based  on  existing  computer  technol- 
ogy. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
reports  that  between  1953  and  1973,  firms 
with  fewer  than  1.000  employees  accounted 
for  50  per  cent  of  all  major  U.S.  innovations. 
These  small  businesses  produced  four  times 
as  many  innovations  per  research  and  devel- 
opment employee  as  did  larger  firms.  Small 
firms  produced  24  times  as  many  major  In- 
novations per  research  and  development 
dollar  as  did  those  with  more  than  10,000 
workers. 

In  an  effort  to  spur  Inventive  contribu- 
tions by  small  companies,  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  Small  Business  Innovation  De- 
velopment Act  of  1981,  reQuirlng  federal 
agencies  to  set  aside  for  small  businesses  a 
small  percentage  of  the  agencies'  research 
and  development  grants. 

The  bill  breezed  through  the  Senate,  90  to 
0,  and  is  expected  to  come  before  the  House 
In  several  weeks.  Despite  its  good  Intentions, 
though,  this  legislation  has  serious  flaws.  It 
is  likely  to  be  expensive,  and  experience 
shows  that  It  Is  unlikely  to  work.  In  fact,  it 
Is  likely  to  stifle  Innovation. 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  federal 
agencies  with  annual  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  exceeding  tlOO  million  to  set 
aside  for  small  businesses  1  per  cent  of  the 
portion  of  the  research  and  development 
budget  that  is  contracted  out.  It  would 
cover  five  big  agencies.  The  House  version 
would  phase  In  a  program  beginning  at  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  and  ending  with  a  3  per 
cent  set  aside.  It  would  cover  13  agencies. 
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Proponents  say  these  "set-asides "  will 
help  overcome  a  bureaucratic  prejudice 
against  small  business,  spur  innovation  and 
Invention,  give  smaller  companies  a  fairer 
share  of  federal  handouts  and  make  avail- 
able to  them  start-up  capital  they  could  not 
get  In  the  private  market. 

The  bill's  backers  blame  declining  produc- 
tivity, In  part,  on  reduced  innovation  In  U.S. 
Industry.  Since  small  businesses  have  a 
proven  record  of  creativity,  increasing  re- 
search and  development  activities  by  small 
firms  would  seem  to  be  a  quick  way  to  boost 
productivity.  These  supporters  also  say  that 
small  businesses  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  allocation  of  federal  research  and  devel- 
opment money  because  of  a  bureaucratic 
prejudice  against  them.  This  bias  supposed- 
ly stems  from  the  greater  risk  associated 
with  small  firms. 

But  the  plan  has  several  problems.  Before 
the  federal  government  jumps  in  and  tries 
to  make  a  success  more  successful,  the  situa- 
tion should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  assumption  of  bureaucratic  prejudice 
may,  in  fact,  be  flawed.  Randy  Knapp, 
speaking  for  the  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  1.900  mostly  small, 
high-technology  firms  and  which  opposes 
the  bill,  said  that  smaller  firms  are  not  as 
active  as  larger  companies  in  seeking  federal 
grants.  Rather  than  bureaucratic  stonewall- 
ing, Knapp  identifies  the  real  deterrent  as 
government  red  tape. 

The  social  legislation  and  regulation  of 
the  past  two  decades  has  so  complicated  the 
procurement  process  that  most  small  com- 
panies cannot  afford  to  comply  with  the  pa- 
perwork. It  Is  simpler  to  raise  private  funds, 
which  are  less  subject  to  delays  In  payment 
and  approval.  These  delays,  not  uncommon 
In  government  grants,  could  be  particularly 
painful  for  smaU  firms. 

In  addition,  statistics  indicate  that  small 
businesses  might  not  be  underrepresented 
in  receiving  federal  research  and  develop- 
ment money. 

Dr.  Edwin  Zschau,  a  former  management 
science  professor  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  System  Industries 
Inc.,  a  computer  company  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  has  found  that  of  all  private-sector 
scientists  and  engineers,  5.5  per  cent  are  em- 
ployed by  small  companies.  And.  based  on 
information  from  the  Federal  Procurement 
Data  Center.  Zschau  found  that  small  firms 
received  "6.8  per  cent  of  contract  money 
going  outside  the  government."  This  seems 
to  Indicate  that  small  firms  are  receiving 
their  fair  share  of  federal  fimds. 

There  Is  also  disagreement  over  the  costs 
of  the  proposed  new  program.  Advocates  say 
costs  will  not  increase  because  the  agencies 
merely  would  be  required  to  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  existing  budgets  for 
small  businesses. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  dis- 
agrees. To  carry  out  the  program,  the 
budget  office  says  in  a  report,  agencies 
would  have  to  establish  st>eclal  programs  to 
administer  the  grants  to  small  business. 

These  extra  administrative  costs  are  ex- 
t>ected  to  range  from  )8  million  in  1982  to 
$66  million  by  1986.  These  costs  are  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legislation,  and  proponents 
have  not  discussed  the  question. 

Using  the  average  National  Science  Foun- 
dation grant  to  small  companies  as  a  guide- 
line, Zschau  found  that  during  the  first  year 
(with  a  0.5  per  cent  set-aside  requirement), 
more  than  3,800  proposals  would  be  funded 
under  the  measure.  This  Is  almost  four 
times  the  number  of  new  ideas  small  busi- 
nesses get  funded  each  year  through  private 
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Investment.  With  the  full  3  per  cent  set- 
ulde,  the  goverrjnent  would  be  funded 
about  30.000  proposals  per  year— one  for 
every  research  and  development  scientist  or 
engineer  employment  by  small  businesses. 
Just  finding  that  many  proposals  would  re- 
quire a  massive  effort.  Thus,  the  view  that 
costs  will  not  increase  because  the  bill 
merely  earmarks  a  part  of  existing  budgets 
Is  unrealistic  at  best. 

The  argument  that  small  businesses 
cannot  find  capital  in  the  private  marliet  for 
their  risky  beglruiing  stage  Is  flawed,  too. 
Many  firms  start  each  year  with  such  cap- 
ital. 

There  are  other  questions  which  must  be 
answered. 

First,  are  set-asides  desirable?  Experience 
shows  that  programs  like  these  have  not 
been  very  successful.  An  example  Is  a  Small 
Business  Administrative  program  to  "devel- 
op and  nurture  small,  minority-owner 
firms"  by  distributing  noncompetitive  gov- 
ernment contracts  to  them.  The  idea  was  to 
give  firms  government  business  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  compete  for  private 
clients.  Since  1969.  more  than  27.000  con- 
tracts worth  $5.5  billion  have  been  awarded 
to  4,600  firms  under  this  program.  A  report 
by  the  General  Acounting  Office,  however, 
reveals  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of  these 
contracts  firms  have  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram for  more  than  seven  years,  and  many 
are  so  swamped  with  government  contracts 
that  they  have  not  had  the  time  to  develop 
outside  commercial  business.  Only  four  per 
cent  have  become  self-sufficient. 

Second,  what  Is  the  government's  proper 
role  in  research  and  development?  In  most 
cases,  the  best  it  can  do  to  encourage  irmo- 
vation  Is  to  create  the  proper  envlrorunent. 
This  means  leaving  scientists  and  entrepre- 
neurs as  free  as  possible  to  pursue  promis- 
ing avenues.  Incentives— especially  for  de- 
veloping new  ideas  into  marketable  prod- 
ucts—may be  offered,  but  these  should  take 
the  form  of  tax  write-offs,  patenting  privi- 
leges, and  the  like.  UsuaUy.  any  further  gov- 
ernment action— funding  of  projects,  for  ex- 
ample—introduces rigidity  Into  the  system 
and  Inefficiencies  Into  the  market. 

Except  for  research  In  the  national  Inter- 
est but  with  limited  commercial  applicabil- 
ity—space exploration,  weapons  research  or 
long-range  basic  research,  for  example— pri- 
vate funding  of  research  is  much  more  effi- 
cient. 

If  the  federal  government  is  serious  about 
helping  small  businesses  pursue  Innova- 
tions. It  should  remove  Impediments.  Tax 
changes,  such  as  reducing  the  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains,  could  help  small  companies  raise 
private  funds.  And  reducing  regulatory  bur- 
dens would  help  foster  an  atmosphere  more 
conducive  to  Invention.  One  example  is  Im- 
proved protection  of  trade  secrets  from  un- 
warranted disclosure,  a  major  concern  of 
the  chemical  Industry. 

Perhaps  smaller  firms  have  such  an  out- 
standing record  In  Innovation  precisely  be- 
cause the  government  has  not  been  greatly 
Involved  in  their  research  and  development 
activities.  Invention  and  Innovation  require 
flexibility.  Nothing  stifles  creativity  more 
than  rigid  rule,  and  where  the  government 
steps  in.  rigidity  usually  follows.  Further- 
more, innovation  is  inherently  risky  and 
civil  servants  In  general  seek  to  avoid  risk. 

Therefore,  the  factors  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  accomplishments  of  small  com- 
panies may  be  the  first  things  destroyed  by 
government  Interference. 

Catherine  England  is  an  economist  with 
The  Heritage  Foundation,  a  Washington- 
based  jmblicpolicy  think  tank.0 
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SEPARATION  OP  CHURCH  AND 
STATE 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submit  for  the  consideration  by  my 
colleagues  a  newspaper  column  on  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Its 
author,  New  Orleans  Archbishop 
Philip  M.  Hannan.  suggests  that 
during  the  divisive  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  lost  sight  of  our  ultimate 
goal— renewing  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  inspired  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers to  establish  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  January  25.  1982.  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  a  Louisiana  law  al- 
lowing children  to  start  each  school 
day  with  a  brief  period  of  silent  medi- 
tation. Without  accepting  the  case  for 
oral  argument,  the  High  Court  issued 
a  unanimous  order  affirming  last  Au- 
gust's decision  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Louisiana 
statute,  and  a  program  to  Implement  it 
in  Jefferson  Parish  schools,  were  un- 
constitutional. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Black  has 
summarized  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  first  amendment  in  '  his  way: 

The  establishment  clause  thus  stands  as 
an  expression  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
Founders  of  our  Constitution  that  religion 
is  too  sacred,  too  holy,  to  permit  its  "unhal- 
lowed perversion  "  by  a  clvU  magistrate. 

I  think  that  Archibishop  Hannan 
has  reflected  this  principle  quite  well 
in  his  column,  which  recommends  that 
school  children  recite  segments  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  the 
start  of  each  school  day. 

And    now,    for    general    interest,    I 
submit  his  "modest  proposal." 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Clarion  Herald.  March  4.  19821 
Rknzwai.  or  Spirit  Nsxskd 
(By  Archbishop  Philip  M.  Hannan) 
Our  country  needs  a  renewal  of  spirit,  a 
fresh  dedication  to  the  principles  which  In- 
spired our  forefathers.  The  preoccupation 
with  the  complex  legal  struggle  to  maintain 
a  separation  of  Church  and  SUte  has  Inhib- 
ited  that   renewal.   Any   attempt   to   have 
prayer  In  public  schools  produces  litigation 
Instead  of  dedication  to  our  principles. 

Would  it  not  serve  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  the  cause  of  true  patriotism  if 
we  encouraged  the  recitation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  day  of  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  E>eclaratlon  of  Independence? 

The  declaration  is  our  national  charter. 
The  recitation  of  several  key  sentences  of  It 
would  Instill  a  consciousness  of  the  pledged 
goals  of  our  country.  It  would  renew  a  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  responsibility.  It 
would  confer  a  new  confidence  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  In  our  aspirations  and 
intentions. 

Consider  what  the  recitation  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  of  the  Declaration  would 
mean  to  our  citizens  and  our  worldwide 
neighbors. 
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"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  una- 
lienable righU.  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights  OovemmenU  are 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 

"We,  therefore,  the  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  General 
Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  Intentions,  do.  In  the  Name  and  by 
Authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  Colo 
nles.  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that 
these  United  Colonies  are.  and  of  Right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States  .  .  . 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor. " 

These  few  sentences,  recited  before  or 
after  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  would  aid  in 
building  a  higher  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
every  person  In  our  country.  The  words 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  formation 
of  a  better  sense  of  social  justice,  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of'  the 
sacrifice  entailed  In  the  foundation  of  the 
country. 

The  document  containing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  carefully  preserved  In 
the  National  Archives  Building  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  in  Washington.  D.C. 

More  Important  than  the  preservation  of 
the  document  Is  the  acceptance  of  its  basic 
principles  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
people.  The  basic  principles  must  be  lived  by 
our  citizens  if  the  United  States  of  America 
is  to  ttf;hieve  its  destiny.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES-CALLING 
CONGRESSMEN  STUPID 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA)  Is  the 
following  correspondence  I  received 
from  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  first  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  by  our. 
colleague  and  the  second  is  a  memo- 
randum he  received  from  his  District 
Office  explaining  the  problem.  This 
self-explanatory  incident  clearly  shows 
the  need  for  H.R.  4931. 

Dkak  Sih:  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  recently  written  to  me  by  the 
Manager  of  (one  of)  my  district  offices.  I 
would  appreciate  your  taking  a  minute  to 
read  It. 

By  way  of  background,  I  recently  became 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4931.  which  would  limit 
and  regulate  the  collection  procedures  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  wrote  my 
weekly  newspaper  column  on  this  leglsla- 
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tion.  and  outlined  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieved it  should  be  enacted. 

Although  I  firmly  believe  that  the  IRS 
personnel  have  every  right  to  express  their 
opposition  to  any  legislation.  I  do  object  to 
the  rude  treatment  that  was  given  to  my 
staff  and  me.  Moreover,  the  note  written  by 
(my  Office  Manager)  to  (an  IRS  collection 
officer)  was  meant  expressly  for  him.  and 
frankly.  I  wonder  where  these  "public  serv- 
ants" found  the  time  to  distribute  it  within 
their  office  on  the  taxpayers'  time. 

I  think  that  this  seemingly  minor  Incident 
only  serves  to  strengthen  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  restrict  the  Internal  Revenue's 
power,  which  has  been  used  in  many  cases 
to  harass  and  intimidate  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

Memorandum 
Re  IRS  and  H.R.  4931. 
To:  Congressman. 
Prom:  Office  manager. 

Yesterday,  on  the  way  to  work.  I  saw 
(name  withheld)  who  is  a  collection  agent 
for  the  IRS,  and  he  and  I  were  discussing 
your  column  concerning  the  IRS.  He  indi- 
cated to  me  his  disapproval,  along  with 
other  IRS  employees  who  also  were  not  too 
happy  with  the  column. 

When  the  morning  mall  came  in  I  received 
a  copy  of  H.R.  4931  so  I  thought  It  would  be 
good  PR  between  this  office  and  the  IRS 
office,  especially  (the  collectic.  agent),  if  I 
asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  bill  and  to  offer 
any  suggestions  or  comments  he  might 
have.  (The  collection  agent)  was  out  of  his 
office  so  I  wrote  a  note  and  attached  it  to 
the  bill  and  laid  it  on  his  desk  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  office  partner. 

That  afternoon,  (the  officer  In  charge)  of 
the  local  IRS  office  brought  the  Bill  H.R. 
4931  and  my  note  to  the  (collection  agent) 
up  to  (our  Congressional  office)  with  the 
word  "hogwash"  written  on  it.  I  explained 
to  him  that  I  was  wanting  an  intelligent  re- 
sponse, but  this  seemed  to  be  the  best  he 
could  do. 

What  really  hacked  me  off  was  two 
things:  No.  1  was  the  statement  he  made 
that  any  Congressman  who  would  introduce 
a  bill  like  this  must  be  stupid.  No.  2  Is  that 
my  note  and  request  for  Information  was  di- 
rected to  the  (collection  agent).  I  resent  the 
fact  that  (his  office  partner)  took  It  upon 
himself  to  take  my  message  to  (the  collec- 
tion agent),  who  was  out  of  the  office,  and 
distribute  it  throughout  the  IRS  office;  and 
that  (the  officer  in  charge)  took  It  upon 
himself  to  give  me  an  unintelligent  opinion 
of  ""hogwash." 

I  then  took  the  note  and  the  bill  back 
down  to  (the  collection  agent's  office),  who 
still  was  not  in.  and  asked  (his  office  part- 
ner) If  I  could  again  leave  it  on  his  desk  and 
I  asked  that  It  be  specifically  left  on  (the 
collection  agent's)  desk  since  the  message 
was  for  him— not  anyone  else.  (His)  reply 
was.  "get  the  hell  out  of  here  and  don't  ever 
come  back."  which  I  did:  but  before  I  left  I 
let  it  be  known  that  my  opinion  was  that  his 
attitude  sure  made  it  all  the  more  obvious 
that  we  need  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  4931. 

I  then  went  over  to  (the  officer  in  charge) 
office  to  express  my  total  concern  about  his 
and  other  employees  of  the  IRS  and  their 
attitude  or  lack  of  concern  for  the  taxpayer 
and  people  In  general. 

It  is  an  attitude  of  "we  are  right— we  are 
above  the  law— collecting  taxes  Is  the  No.  1 
function  of  the  government,  and  there  Is 
nothing  that  should  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
IRS  In  collecting  taxes— not  the  Congress, 
not  the  President,  nor  a  judge." 
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I  think  this  just  goes  to  show  that  we  need 
a  bill  such  as  this  and  the  sooner  we  have  it 
the  better  off  many  American  taxpayers 
will  be.« 


U.S. 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited 
Central  America  last  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversalist 
Service  Committee.  In  February  of 
this  year  Congressmen  Tom  Harkin  of 
Iowa,  Jim  Oberstar  of  Minnesota,  and 
Jim  Coyne  of  Pennsylvania,  did  the 
same.  This  trip  occurred  at  a  time 
when  domestic  doubts  about  American 
involvement  in  Central  America  are  es- 
calating dramatically.  After  his  return 
from  the  trip.  Representative  Harkin 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  His 
statement  is  accurate,  enlightening, 
and  carefully  reasoned.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  testimony  for  all  to  read 
as  we  consider  and  debate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America  generally  and  El  Salvador 
specifically. 

U.S.  Involvement  in  El  Salvador 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  your  committee.  On  February  16,  I 
went  down  to  visit  El  Salvador  for  three 
days.  The  trip  to  EH  Salvador  was  followed 
by  a  two  day  visit  to  Nicaragua.  I  was  ac- 
companied on  this  trip  by  Rep.  James 
Coyne  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rep.  Jim  Ober- 
star of  Minnesota. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  leg  of  our  trip 
was  to  Investigate  the  political,  military  and 
human  rights  situation  In  El  Salvador.  Al- 
though I  had  already  sponsored  a  resolution 
(H.J.  399)  to  cut  off  all  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  I  returned  there  for  my  second 
visit— the  first  was  In  April— with  an  open 
mind.  Of  all  the  actors  in  the  Salvadoran 
drama.  I  have  known  Napoleon  Duarte  the 
longest  and  the  best.  In  fact  if  anything,  I 
went  down  there  hoping  that  what  I  saw 
and  heard,  and  what  President  Duarte  could 
tell  me,  would  convince  me  that  the  U.S.  is 
on  the  right  track. 

I  will  first  outline  the  major  meetings  we 
had  in  El  Salvador  and  then  present  my 
policy  recommendations. 

THE  ARMY  AND  SEC17IUTY  rORCKS 

We  met  with  the  members  of  the  Salva- 
doran military  high  command  and  several 
Colonels  for  three  and  one-half  hours.  They 
were  very  generous  with  their  time,  but  not 
with  their  answers. 

Before  we  visited  with  the  Armed  Forces 
we  had  been  well  briefed  by  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy In  San  Salvador  and  by  officials  of  he 
Catholic  Church  in  El  Savador.  We  had  also 
seen  the  many  press  reports  on  the  incident 
in  San  Antonio  Abad.  With  minor  vari- 
ations, the  reports  of  these  three  sources 
concerning  this  incident  coincided. 

This  is  the  story  we  heard  from  Colonel 
Palaclos,  Commander  of  the  First  Brigade. 
He  told  us  that  the  First  Brigade  had  re- 
ceived reports  that  uniformed  and  non-uni- 
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formed  guerillas  were  operating  In  San 
Antonio  At>ad.  At  11:30  p.m.  on  January  30, 
forty  to  fifty  Army  troops  set  up  an 
ambush.  Then  somebody  saw  their  troops 
and  a  fireflght  ensued.  At  7:00  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  the  40-50  troops  advanced  from 
their  fixed  positions  and  they  discovered 
that  20  civilians  had  been  killed  In  the  cross 
fire.  They  took  these  bodies.  Including  the 
bodies  of  two  women,  to  the  morgue. 

Every  other  report  is  completely  at  odds 
with  this  one.  The  Embassy  sent  an  Investi- 
gator to  the  morgue.  He  saw  seventeen 
bodies.  Most  of  these  people  had  been  shot 
In  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  Investigator 
reported  that  some  had  powderbums  clearly 
around  each  bullet  hole,  Indicating  the 
people  had  been  shot  at  very  close  range. 
Eyewitnesses  subsequently  told  us  that  the 
Army  Forces  had  gone  to  various  homes  In 
different  neighborhoods  and  dragged  people 
Into  the  streets  where  they  shot  them  In 
cold  blotxl. 

The  evidence  In  this  case  Is  overwhelming. 
The  First  Brigade  of  the  Salvadoran  army 
carried  out  a  massacre  of  unarmed  people  In 
San  Antonio  Abad.  Since  then  the  army 
high  command  has  covered  up  totally.  It 
has  lied  to  the  press;  It  has  lied  to  the 
United  States  government;  and  it  has  lied  to 
us.  Meml>ers  of  Congress.  Incidents  such  as 
San  Antonio  Abad  are  not  unusual  In  El  Sal- 
vador; on  a  smaller  scale  they  are  a  dally  oc- 
currence. What  Is  unusual  Is  that  this  time 
the  factfi  are  clearly  documented  and  still 
the  Salvadoran  army  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge the  truth. 

If  the  Salvadoran  army  Is  serious  about 
trying  to  convince  the  American  people  It 
wants  to  respect  human  rights.  It  should 
without  delay  bring  charges  against  the  of- 
ficer who  carried  out  the  operation,  and  dis- 
cipline Colonel  Palaclos  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  original  cover  up. 

We  also  asked  the  high  command  about 
reports  which  were  substantiated  by  the 
State  Department  that  the  Army  of  El  Sal- 
vador, except  in  rare  cases,  does  not  take 
prisoners.  The  Subminister  of  Defense, 
Colonel  Castillo,  denied  this  and  instead 
charged  that  the  guerillas  kill  their  wound- 
ed so  that  they  cannot  be  Interrogated. 
There  Is  again  no  question  that  this  is  a  lie. 
The  army  of  El  Salvador  does  as  a  matter  of 
routine  shoot  the  enemy  wounded  and  exe- 
cute the  captured.  From  a  military  point  of 
view,  this  Is  stupid.  From  a  moral  point 
of  view,  it  is  barbarous. 

General  Vides  Casanova,  Commander  of 
the  National  Ouard.  told  us  that  since  Octo- 
ber 1979.  the  Ouard  had  cashiered  56 
guardsmen— none  of  them  officers— and 
sent  their  cases  to  civilian  courts  for  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  General  Vides  Casanova 
stated  that  these  men  were  being  punished 
for  "abuses  of  authority",  that  Is.  serious 
human  rights  violations.  We  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  the  documents  with  us,  but  we 
did  examine  them  In  the  Defense  Ministry. 
Otir  close  Inspection  Indicated  that  of  these 
56  cases,  only  4  dealt  clearly  with  the  viola- 
tions of  victims  because  of  their  actual  sus- 
pected political  beliefs  (the  4  American  reli- 
gious women).  A  second  Incident  where  a 
family  was  assassinated  In  what  could  have 
been  a  political  crime  Involved  4  other 
guardsmen.  The  remainder  of  the  56  cases 
Involved  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
were  charged  with  common  crimes  such  as 
murder,  rape  and  robbery  not  involving  a 
political  motivation,  the  kind  of  crimes 
which  occur  even  In  politically  tranquil  peri- 
ods In  any  country. 
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On  the  face  of  It,  thta  Is  simply  not  com- 
pelling evidence  that  the  National  Guard  Is 
t&Ung  seriously  human  rights  violations. 
There  are  4,500  National  Guardsmen,  of 
whom  the  miajority  are  sUtioned  in  rural 
areas.  They  have  long  had  a  reputation  for 
lielng  very  brutal.  Even  President  Duarte 
has  singled  out  the  National  Guard  as  a 
major  source  of  violations  of  authority. 

And  yet,  the  military  high  command 
would  have  us  believe  there  were  only  2  sep- 
arate IncldenU  involving  8  guardsmen  suffi- 
ciently egregious  to  warrant  prosecution. 
That  Is  asking  us  to  believe  the  unbeliev- 
able. 

It  is  also  common  knowledge,  affirmed  to 
us  by  President  Duarte  and  the  military 
high  command,  that  no  one  has  been  con- 
victed of  murder  in  El  Salvador  for  three 
years,  either  from  the  left  or  right.  It  U 
stated,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
that  the  civilian  Judges  are  too  easUy  pres- 
sured from  all  sides  and  do  not  want  to  Jeop- 
ardize their  own  or  their  families'  lives  by 
convicting  a  murderer. 

We  therefore  asked  the  members  of  the 
military  high  command  why  the  revolution- 
ary Junta  government  did  not  transfer  to 
the  military  courts  Jurisdiction  over 
"murder,  rape  and  mayhem".  They  respond- 
ed that  the  military  courts  only  have  Juris- 
diction over  crimes  which  have  direct  mili- 
tary consequences:  treason,  desertion  and 
other  infractions  of  military  discipline.  If  a 
soldier  commits  murder  or  rape,  it  Is  a 
conunon  crime  to  be  tried  in  civilian  courts. 
They  claimed  that  the  JunU  does  not 
have  the  sole  authority  to  transfer  Jurisdic- 
tion over  crimes  committed  by  troops  and 
officers.  The  Supreme  Court  would  also 
have  to  concur.  At  this  writing.  I  cannot  tell 
you  If  that  la  true.  What  does  seem  clear, 
however.  Is  that  if  the  military  high  com- 
mand were  truly  in  earnest  about  their 
pledges  to  control  abuses,  it  would  make 
every  effort  to  establish  a  military  court 
system  with  full  powers  of  punishment  over 
military  personnel. 

We  told  the  Salvadoran  military  In  very 
clear  terms  that  we  did  not  believe  they 
could  get  this  control  until  they  established 
a  system  of  meaningful  sanctions  In  the 
military  courts.  Their  mere  efforts  to  do 
that  would  give  their  pledges  more  credibil- 
ity in  my  eyes.  Otherwise  I  will  continue  to 
believe  that  the  military  high  command 
does  not  want  to  control  the  violence  and  In 
fact  condones  It. 

We  also  raised  the  Incident  of  El  Mazote. 
but  only  In  a  very  narrow  way.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  massacre  of  some  scale  did 
occur  in  El  Mazote  in  December.  1981.  I  also 
have  no  doubt  that  elements  of  the  Atlactal 
Brigade,  a  rapid  deployment  unit  with  an 
earlier  reputation  for  paying  more  attention 
to  human  rights,  were  Involved  in  the  mas- 
sacre. There  continues  to  be  wide  controver- 
sy on  the  numbers  killed  and  the  reliability 
of  the  different  lists  containing  the  names 
of  those  allegedly  killed.  Consequently,  we 
did  not  raise  for  discussion  the  incident 
Itaelf. 

Rather,  we  asked  General  Garcia  to  com- 
ment on  his  statement  to  a  UPI  reporter  on 
January  38,  1982  that  "We  have  absolutely 
no  information  of  any  operation  In  Mazote." 
It  was  unbelievable  that  General  Garcia 
said  this  to  begin  with,  but  his  answer  was 
even  more  difficult  to  believe.  He  stated 
that  he  understood  the  question  to  mean: 
Was  there  an  operation  in  Mazote  occurlng 
at  the  time  he  was  asked  the  question. 

Let    me    put    this    in    context.    General 
Garcia  was  asked  the  question  at  least  one 
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day  after  the  Incident  was  receiving  wide- 
spread press  attention  all  over  the  world. 
The  operation  involved  22  companies  which 
were  assembled  from  different  army  bar- 
racks all  over  the  country.  The  operation 
was  well  known  throughout  El  Salvador  to 
have  occurred  in  December.  And  yet,  he 
first  had  the  temerity  to  tell  an  American 
reporter  that  there  was  no  operation  In  El 
Mazote  and  second  to  try  to  cover  up  his 
first  lie  by  saying  that  he  misujiderstood 
the  question.  It  is  a  minor  point,  but  It  Is 
one  more  indication  that  the  Salvadoran 
military  high  command  Is  totally  unwilling 
to  tell  the  truth  to  either  the  American 
press  or  the  American  Congress;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  equally  disengenuous  in 
disciissions  with  officals  of  the  SUt«  and 
Defense  Departments. 

Colonel  Francisco  Moran,  commander  of 
the  Treasury  Police,  was  also  present  at 
some  of  the  meetings  we  held.  You  might 
remember  that  foUowlng  the  murders  of 
four  American  churchwomen  there  were 
hurried  consultations  in  December  between 
Christian  DemocraU  and  the  Army  to  reor- 
ganize the  government.  That  Is  the  time 
when  Napolean  Durate  was  made  President. 
In  addition,  there  was  agreement,  between 
the  Army  and  the  Christian  Democrats  that 
Colonel  Adolf o  Majano  would  be  dismissed 
from  his  position  on  the  JunU  Immediately 
and  that  Colonel  Moran  would  be  relieved 
of  his  position  as  commander  of  the  Treas- 
ury police  in  February  1981.  Colonel 
Majano.  the  leader  of  the  progressive  forces, 
was  dlsmLsbJed  and  now  resides  In  Mexico. 
Colonel  Moran  is  still  in  charge  of  the 
Treasury  police  and  this  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  full  Colonel. 

The  Treasury  Police  under  Colonel 
Moran's  leadership  has  been  caUed  by  U.S. 
SUte  Department  officials  the  Gestapo  of 
El  Salvador.  On  April  7,  1981,  23  people 
were  killed  by  the  Treasury  police  In  an  in- 
cident In  Soyapango  which  closely  resem- 
bled the  operation  in  San  Antonio  Abad.  In 
sum.  Colonel  Majano,  the  democrat,  was 
purged  and  Colonel  Moran.  a  notorious 
killer  was  promoted. 

When  we  met  with  Colonel  Moran.  we  re- 
minded him  of  that  earlier  agreement  that 
he  would  resign.  Neither  he  nor  his  col- 
leagues responded. 

Colonel  Majano  subsequently  visited  me 
In  Washington.  He  told  me  that  forty  of  the 
sixty  officers  dismissed  at  the  time  of  the 
coup  for  corruption  or  human  rights  viola- 
tions have  subsequently  been  restored  to 
active  duty. 

What  I  concluded  from  our  Interviews 
with  the  Salvadoran  high  command  are  two 
major  findings.  First,  the  military  high  com- 
mand Is  implicated  directly  in  covering  up 
the  deaths  of  many  Salvadoran  citizens.  By 
Inference,  we  can  conclude  that  It  has  also 
engaged  in  a  cover-up  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Salvadorans  who,  according 
to  Church  sources,  have  been  killed  by 
Army  or  Security  forces.  Second.  I  believe 
that  the  Reagan  Adminlatratlon  in  lu  first 
year  in  office  has  been  totally  unable  to  ex- 
ercise effective  diplomacy  to  convince  the 
Army  to  change  its  methods  of  operations. 
Let  me  add  as  an  aside  that  I  have  full  con- 
fidence that  our  Ambassador  Dean  Hlnton 
Is  making  every  effort  to  communicate  in 
the  strongest  terms  our  human  rights  con- 
cern. It  is  my  perception,  however,  that  he 
receives  much  less  than  total  backing  from 
the  Administration  and  that  he  lacks  the  in- 
struments to  back  up  his  represenutlons  to 
the  Salvadoran  military. 
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PRKSIDDfT  DUABTX 

We  spent  over  six  hours  meeting  with 
President  Duarte.  I  first  met  Napolean 
Duarte  in  1977  in  Washington  at  a  time 
when  he  was  stUl  in  exUe  in  Venezuela.  I 
find  him  a  very  engaging  man.  fully  commit- 
ted to  human  rights  and  democracy,  and 
very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his  people.  It 
was  President  Duarte  who  told  us  with  some 
shame  that  not  one  person  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder  in  El  Salvador  for  three 
years. 

President  Duarte  told  us  a  number  of 
things  I  believe  I  should  report  to  you. 
First,  he  said  he  has  obtained  agreement 
from  the  Army  to  seek  a  political  solution. 
By  a  political  solution,  he  means  the  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  March  28.  He  said  politi- 
cal solution  based  on  negotiations  would 
necessarily  lead  to  negotiations  between  the 
Army  and  the  guerrillas  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  would  be  excluded.  He  said 
such  negotiations  would  be  surrender. 

He  also  suggested,  and  here  I  am  reading 
between  the  lines,  that  this  assessment 
might  change  after  the  elections.  But  he  re- 
fused In  the  middle  of  an  election  campaign 
to  comment  on  what  a  new  governments  at- 
titude toward  negotiations  might  be  after 
the  elections.  He  reiterated  his  call  to  the 
guerrillas  and  their  democratic  allies  to  put 
away  "pretenses  of  power,"  lay  down  their 
guns,  and  let  the  people  decide  in  elections. 
We  asked  him  about  the  repeated  massa- 
cres, the  Indiscriminate  killings,  the  failure 
of  the  Army  to  take  prisoners  and  the 
Army's  unwillingness  to  punish  In  any  sub- 
stantial way  military  personnel  who  commit 
human  rights  abuses.  He  admitted  that  all 
these  charges  were  true.  He  went  on  to 
argue  that  this  has  been  true  for  fifty  years: 
but  that  now  the  civilians  in  authority  plus 
the  military  high  conunand  are  committed 
to  controlling  "abuses  of  authority  ".  He  said 
they  need  time  and  less  public  attention  fo- 
cused on  continuing  abuses.  This  constant 
attention,  he  argued,  only  causes  the  mili- 
tary to  become  resistant  to  civilian  efforts 
to  press  for  reform. 

We  asked  him  If  he  would  have  greater 
ability  to  control  the  Army  following  elec- 
tions. He  responded  that  it  would  be  a  be- 
ginning, that  legally  for  the  first  time,  the 
civilians  would  have  power.  But  it  will  still 
be  a  slow  process. 

On  almost  all  the  questions  we  raised  on 
human  rights,  he  urged  us  to  take  those 
questions  to  General  Garcia. 

My  Judgment  la  that  President  Duarte  has 
not  been  able  In  any  meaningful  way  to  ex- 
ercise greater  control  over  the  military.  I 
also  believe  that  he  is  wrong  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  high  conunand. 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Napolean  Duarte.  the  level  of  kill- 
ings would  be  much  greater.  If  he  were  to 
fall.  I  believe  that  the  ensuing  military 
regime  would  attempt  a  quick  victory  and, 
toward  that  end.  would  engage  in  many 
more— and  much  wider  scale— massacres 
than  we  see  at  present. 

Ideally  I  believe  that  we  should  take 
Lopez  Portlllo  up  on  his  offer— it  may  be 
our  last  chance.  We  would  have  an  interna- 
tional team,  consisting  of  at  least  Sweden, 
Prance,  West  Germany,  Venezuela.  Costa 
Rica  and  Mexico,  to  call  together  the  differ- 
ent factions  to  begin  negotiations.  The  first 
step  for  this  term  would  be  to  request  a 
peacekeeping  force  of  5-10,000  from  the 
U.N.  to  supervise  a  cease-fire  and  to  stop  the 
killings.  The  negotiations  would  lead  to  an 
agreed  upon  basis  for  national  elections  in 
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which  all  parties  and  individuals  could  par- 
ticipate. As  I  said,  this  would  be  the  ideal 
way  to  proceed.  That  is  not  going  to 
happen:  the  elections  will  take  place.  We 
must  therefore  hope  that  I»re8ldent  Duarte 
and  the  Christian  Democrats  emerge  from 
those  elections  with  a  commanding  majori- 
ty. And  then  with  that  majority,  perhaps 
they  can  begin  to  make  major  reforms  in 
the  military  and  open  up  a  dialogue  with 
the  armed  oppxtsltion. 

THE  CHURCH 

We  spoke  with  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas, 
the  Apostolic  Administrator  in  San  Salvador 
and  to  one  of  his  chief  aides.  It  Is  true  that 
the  Bishop  said  he  favored  U.S.  military  aid 
in  that  he  does  not  favor  a  unilateral  sus- 
pension of  military  aid  by  Just  one  outelde 
power.  He  also  said  he  supports  the  elec- 
tions, but  cautioned  that  this  was  the  least 
appropriate  time  possible  for  elections. 
There  are  many  Salvadorans  who  have  fled 
the  country  and  will  not  be  able  to  vote.  In 
addition,  elections  will  not  be  possible  in 
contested  areas.  But  since  they  are  sched- 
uled, he  does  support  them  as  a  partial  indi- 
cation of  the  feelings  of  the  Salvadoran 
people.  His  aide  said  elections  are  Just  one 
note  in  the  song  of  democracy.  The  people 
fear  the  left,  the  Army  and  the  extreme 
right.  The  majority  of  abuses,  however, 
come  from  the  Army  and  right  wing 
sources.  His  aide  elaborated:  The  Army  kills 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  the  govern- 
ment—priests, union  members,  teachers, 
lawyers,  and  Just  anyone  they  suspect  might 
be  or  become  an  enemy.  The  guerrillas  kill 
primarily    people    they    suspect    of    being 

"stool  pigeons' ;  but  that  they  often  kill  too 
quickly  and  without  evidence.  He  also  said 
that  we  do  not  want  to  replace  the  tyranny 
of  the  Army  with  a  totalitarian  system. 

The  Church  in  El  Salvador  looks  to  the 
United  SUtes.  The  Bishop's  aide  sUted  that 
he  sees  no  present  organized  political  force 
In  El  Salvador  that  will  create  a  society 
better  than  the  one  they  have  known.  They 
both  therefore  argue  strongly  that  the 
United  States  should  support  dialogue  and 
negotiations  between  the  guerrillas  and  the 
government.  They  hope  these  negotiations 
would  create  a  process  through  which  other 
forces,  more  democratic  and  more  commit- 
ted to  social  Justice,  could  emerge.  The 
Bishop's  aide  argued  that  the  Congress 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  this 
effort  by  attaching  even  stronger  conditions 
to  mUitary  aid  which  goes  to  the  Salvadoran 

Army. 

COHCLDSIOHS 

Our  visit  has  convinced  me  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  not  continue  to  supply 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  do  not  believe 
that  military  supplies  from  other  nations  at 
this  time  are  significant.  It  is  clear  that  the 
international  arms  merchants  are  channel- 
ing military  supplies  to  at  least  the  guerril- 
las and  the  right  wing,  if  not  also  the  Salva- 
doran Army. 

The  Army  In  my  Judgment  is  not  in  the 
present  context  reformable.  It  is  an  Institu- 
tion held  together  by  corruption  and  it  has 
maintained  its  power  through  terror.  Nei- 
ther President  Duarte  nor  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration at  this  point  has  been  able  to 
convince  it  to  change  Its  ways. 

The  best  hope  I  see  is  through  negotia- 
tions. Negotiations,  which  Is  a  political  proc- 
ess, can  strengthen  the  hand  of  democratic 
forces  among  the  government  and  the  left 
opposition  forces.  The  negotiation  process 
can  also  provide  a  fonmi  to  discuss  ways  to 
curb  the  violent  extremes  In  both  the  Salva- 
doran Army  and  the  guerrilla  forces. 
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Finally,  I  should  state  my  belief  that  with- 
out a  negotiated  settlement,  the  guerrillas 
win  eventually  win  a  mUltary  victory.  Every 
objective  observer  we  spoke  to— and  In  this 
case  I  include  the  State  Department— con- 
cluded that  the  war  is  not  going  well  for  the 
Salvadoran  Army.  If  the  guerrillas  do  win 
through  force  of  arms  after  a  period  in 
which  the  United  States  has  steadfastly 
supported  the  Salvadoran  Army,  we  will 
then  face  a  government  extremely  hostile  to 
the  United  States. 

To  date,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
equated  negotiations  with  surrender.  I  be- 
lieve that  If  we  do  not  pursue  negotiations, 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  be  Jeopard- 
izing U.S.  interests  and  risking  a  Vietnam- 
type  involvement.  It  is  time  for  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  come  back  to  reality.* 


BLACK  COLLEGES 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  speak  to 
you  about  the  special  difficulties  that 
America's  black  colleges  face  today. 

Black  higher  education  institutions 
have  been  a  part  of  education  in  the 
United  States  for  145  years.  Those 
years  have  not  been  easy  ones.  Peren- 
nially financially  strapped,  these 
schools  have  had  to  compete  with 
every  other  college  and  university  for 
the  black  students  they  enroll.  The 
difficulty  of  that  task  is  evident;  en- 
rollment at  the  100  or  so  such  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  has  struck 
Its  lowest  point  since  1944.  Of  those 
matriculated  students,  most  come 
from  families  whose  incomes  have  tra- 
dltionaUy  been  lower  than  their  white 
counterparts.  Also,  until  recently 
many  Stetes  had  often  ignored  their 
black  colleges  when  it  came  time  to 
distribute  funds  from  the  public 
coffer.  Consequently,  the  money  avail- 
able for  faculty  salaries,  resources,  and 
facilities  at  black  schools  are  generally 
lower  than  those  of  most  mainstream 
schools.  Yet  they  survive. 

Now  these  schools  face  a  new  test. 
The  adminlfltratlon's  proposed  budget 
cuts  in  student  financial  assistance 
will  strike  a  particularly  devastating 
blow  to  black  colleges,  A  full  100  per- 
cent of  the  students  at  these  schools 
depend  upon  some  form  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid.  Last  year,  when  PeU 
grants  were  reduced  by  $80  a  month, 
enrollment  at  black  colleges  fell  4  per- 
cent. Those  percentages  are  certain  to 
climb  much  higher  next  year  if  the  ad- 
ministration budget  is  approved. 

These  colleges  not  only  must  endure; 
they  must  thrive  as  well.  The  black 
college  offers  opportunities  and  assist- 
ance that  are  available  nowhere  else  to 
the  young  black.  Students  at  these 
schools  say  they  learn  and  appreciate 
more  about  themselves  and  their  her- 
itage as  they  study  alongside  their 
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peers  of  the  same  race.  I  know,  I  am  a 
product  of  a  black  college,  Texas  Stete 
University  In  Houston.  For  me,  and  for 
all  Americans,  the  importance  of  the 
following  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
about  the  state  of  the  black  college  is 
evident.  I  urge  you  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Black  Colusges  Undergo  Their  Stittest 

Test  Ever  as  Student  Aid  Is  Cm 
EPracT  or  integration  steps,  coMPErrnoK 

roR  students  also  work  against  them 
(By  Frederick  C.  Klein) 

Enrollment  at  Stillman  College,  a  histori- 
cally black,  private  liberal-arts  school  In 
Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  has  dwindled  to  about  550 
from  more  than  800  In  the  last  five  years, 
and  Cordell  Wynn,  Its  president,  is  worried 
about  its  survival. 

"They  say  that  when  the  economy 
sneezes,  black  people  catch  cold."  says  the 
soft-spoken  educator.  "Well,  the  economy 
has  a  cold,  and  we've  got  pneumonia.  Put 
that  together  with  the  student-aid  cuU 
they're  talking  about  and  the  competition 
for  students  we're  in,  and  I  have  a  hard  time 
foreseeing  a  favorable  outcome." 

Views  similar  to  Mr.  Wynn's  are  being  ex- 
pressed at  many  of  the  100  or  so  historically 
black  Institutions  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  conclusions  aren't 
identical;  black  colleges  aren't  a  monolith, 
and  the  large  majority  of  them  aren't  in  any 
Immediate  danger  of  failing.  Indeed,  resil- 
ience has  been  their  trademark  for  histories 
as  long  as  145  years. 

Nonetheless,  economic,  political  and  edu- 
cational pressures  have  put  black  colleges 
on  the  spot  as  never  before.  For  small,  pri- 
vate ones  like  Stillman,  most  of  which  have 
Protestant-church  roots,  the  overriding 
issue  Is  money.  Perennially  strapped  for 
funds  and  with  up  to  100%  of  their  students 
dependent  on  federal  tuition  aid,  they  see 
potential  disaster  even  In  cuts  far  smaller 
than  those  proposed  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  1983  budget. 

A  postwar  low 

"Our  schools  are  in  their  worst  period 
since  we  were  formed  in  1944, "  declares 
Christopher  F.  Edley,  the  executive  director 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  a  fund- 
raising  arm  for  41  black  private  institutions. 

For  the  40-odd  publicly  supported  black 
colleges— all  but  a  few  of  which  are  in  the 
South— the  danger  comes  from  an  unexpect- 
ed source:  recent  state  agreements  to  end 
their  racially  separate  college  systems.  The 
agreements,  stemming  from  the  so-called 
Adams  Case  litigation  begun  in  1970,  call  for 
financing  predominantly  black  and  predomi- 
nantly white  public  colleges  more  equitably 
and  the  "enhancement"  of  black  colleges' 
programs  to  strengthen  them  and  attract 
more  whites.  But  luring  white  students  has 
proved  difficult,  and  black  educators  In  a 
number  of  states  see  proposals  to  merge 
their  colleges  with  predominantly  white 
ones  as  threats  to  their  existence. 

'"It's  curious  that  some  of  the  same  politi- 
cians who  thought  there  was  plenty  of 
money  to  operate  segregated  colleges  in  the 
old  days  say  we  can't  afford  them  now," 
says  Charles  U.  Smith,  the  director  of  grad- 
uate studies  at  Florida  A&M  University,  a 
state-supported  school  In  Tallahassee. 
"When  they  say  they  want  us  merged,  I 
think  they  really  mean  submerged." 
inperiority  complex 

Public  or  private,  all  of  the  black  colleges 
face  heightened  competition  for  students 
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from  white  Institutions,  including  ones  that 
formerly  excluded  blacks.  The  University  of 
South  Carolina's  student  body,  for  example, 
now  Is  13  percent  black;  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Is  U  percent.  In  1970,  almost  half 
of  the  nation's  black  students  attended  his- 
torically black  colleges:  this  year  the  figure 
is  about  17  percent. 

All  of  the  black  colleges  also  share  the 
pain  of  recurrent  criticism  that  the  institu- 
tions are  hidebound  and  inferior.  Many  of 
such  recent  attacks  have  come  from  fellow 
blacks,  making  the  criticism  especially  hard 
to  bear.  Writing  in  a  1979  Issue  of  the 
Nation  magazine,  for  instance,  psychologist 
Kenneth  B.  Clark,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Regents,  called  the  nation's 
dual-racial  system  of  higher  education 
"uneconomical  and  educationally  unsound. " 

He  added:  "Black  colleges  peri>etuate  infe- 
rior academic  standards  for  black  students 
and  award  Jim  Crow  degrees  that  do  not 
meet  the  standards  of  the  average  tradition- 
ally white  colleges.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  ( ra- 
cially separate)  schools  Is  a  residue  of  past 
racism  and  a  major  factor  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  present  and  future  racism." 

IHCOMX  GAP 

Black -college  officials  typically  respond  by 
citing  long  lists  of  noted  graduates  of  their 
institutions  and  by  asserting  that  they  con- 
tinue to  fill  an  educational  need  that  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  don't.  "We  suc- 
ceed with  young  blacks  for  the  same  reason 
women's  colleges  have  consistently  pro- 
duced outstanding  women:  We  respect  our 
students  intellectually  and  as  people."  says 
Benjamin  F.  Payton,  the  president  of  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  in  Alabama. 

He  believes  that  comparisons  with  "so- 
called  average  white  schools"  axe  inappro- 
priate "because  most  of  our  students  are 
poor  and  our  schools  have  been  stunted  by 
white  society.  Oiven  that,  it's  remarkable 
we've  done  as  well  as  we  have." 

Observers  say  that  black  colleges'  biggest 
problem— and  the  greatest  threat  to  their 
existence— comes  from  the  continuing  gap 
between  black  and  white  family  Incomes. 
The  most  comprehensive  statistics  on  the 
economic  status  of  black  students  come 
from  the  private-school  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund,  but  the  data  apply  to  students  at 
black  public  colleges  as  well.  They  showed 
that  In  1980,  the  median  family  income  of 
prospective  freshmen  at  fund-related 
schools  was  $11,100.  compared  with  $22,200 
for  students  nationally.  The  average  annual 
parental  contribution  to  freshmen's  educa- 
tion at  the  41  fund  schools  was  $870.  sharp- 
ly below  the  $2,320  for  all  students.  The 
median  parental  contribution  was  zero,  indi- 
cating most  freshmen  received  no  parental 
aid. 

Lacking  much  help  from  home,  most 
black  students  must  delicately  piece  togeth- 
er their  college  support  from  a  variety  of 
sources:  one  missing  piece  can  topple  the 
whole  structure.  Last  year,  an  $80-a-8tudent 
reduction  in  Pell  grants,  the  government's 
primary  student-aid  vehicle,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  4  percent  drop  in  Negro- fund 
members'  enrollments.  Almost  three-quar- 
ters of  all  black  students  get  Pell  grants, 
whose  maximum  is  $1,670. 

Cuts  proposed  in  the  1983  federal  budget 
would  go  well  beyond  that.  Pell  grants 
would  be  cut  further.  "Supplemental "  tui- 
tion grants  that  about  one-third  of  black 
students  receive  would  be  abolished.  The 
college  work-study  program  that  finances 
part-time  campus  Jobs  (including  Jobs  for 
nearly  half  of  black -college  students)  would 
be  cut  by  about  25  percent  from  current 
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levels.  Fees  and  interest  rates  on  student 
loans  would  be  raised  sharply. 

Private  black  colleges  would  be  hit  hard- 
est because  they  are  the  furthest  behind  to 
begin  with.  Their  endowments  average  some 
$3,000  per  student,  about  half  the  national 
level.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
pledged  to  help  black  colleges  raise  more 
money  privately,  but  black  schools  efforts 
there  traditionally  have  been  hindered  by 
the  incomes  and  positions  of  their  gradu- 
ates. 

At  some  small  black  schools,  a  result  al- 
ready has  been  substandard  facilities  and 
the  kind  of  penny-pinching  unknown  at 
other  institutions.  Philander  Smith  College 
in  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  hit  with  a  200-student 
enrollment  drop  over  the  last  five  years  to 
637.  has  eliminated  all  classes  with  fewer 
than  seven  students,  cut  back  on  the  reme- 
dial courses  that  many  freshmen  take, 
closed  the  student  bookstore,  increased 
teaching  loads  and  doubled  up  on  adminis- 
trators' tasks:  the  dean  of  students,  for  ex- 
ample, also  runs  the  intramural  sports  pro- 
gram. 

•  •  •  Ronald  Atkinson,  a  37-year-old  Ph.D.. 
earns  about  $15,000  a  year  for  teach- 
ing math  and  computer  sciences  at  Stillman 
College.  He  makes  ends  meet  by  teaching 
nights  at  a  local  Junior  college  and  playing 
the  organ  at  his  church.  "I  like  teaching, 
but  the  money  pinch  is  driving  me  out,"  he 
says.  "It's  discouraging  to  see  public-high- 
school  teachers  with  master's  degrees  here 
earning  more  than  I  do. " 

On  top  of  the  financial  problems  are  less- 
well-defined  Issues  related  to  the  makeup  of 
historically  black  colleges.  With  more  of  the 
brighter  black  youngsters  going  to  tradition- 
ally white  institutions,  many  black  colleges 
find  that  the  quality  of  their  students  is  de- 
clining, at  least  statistically.  Even  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  whose  17 
colleges  and  professional  schools  nuke  It 
the  most  comprehensive  of  the  black  univer- 
sities. Incoming  freshmen  score  almost  100 
points  below  national  averages  in  standard 
reading  and  math  tests.  The  upshot  Is  that 
many  black  schools  must  Invest  more  of 
their  hard-won  resources  in  programs  of  re- 
medial instruction. 

The  atmosphere  at  many  black  schools  is 
a  good  deal  more  conservative  than  at  many 
of  their  white  counterparts.  Faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  taught  at  both  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions say  their  black-college  students,  es- 
pecially ones  from  small-town  or  "ghetto" 
backgrounds,  are  leas  than  eager  to  chal- 
lenge their  instructors'  Intellectual  author- 
ity or  their  schools'  often-strict  rules  for 
student  behavior.  Coed  dorms  are  virtually 
unknown  at  black  colleges:  curfews  and  no- 
drlnklng  rules  are  common. 

WHAT'S  HI  A  RAJir? 

Alumni  groups  are  powerful  forces  resist- 
ing change,  contributing  to  the  failure  of 
moves  to  merge  small  and  struggling  black 
colleges  in  the  same  geographical  tu-eas. 
They  also  fight  more-minor  alterations. 
James  E.  Cheek,  the  president  of  Howard 
University,  recalls  that  when  he  headed 
much  smaller  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh. 
N.C.,  he  recommended  changing  its  name  to 
Shaw  College  to  better  reflect  its  status.  "It 
would  have  been  easier  to  dig  up  a  ceme- 
tery," he  says.  "Some  alumni  opposed  it  be- 
cause words  in  the  school  song  wouldn't 
rhyme." 

Black-college  administrators  are  frequent- 
ly faulted  for  their  reluctance  to  delegate 
authority  ( "a  lot  of  us  dribble  better  than 
we  pass,"  quips  one).  And  administrators  at 
publicly  supported  black  colleges  are  often 
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faulted  for  their  perceived  failure  to  repre- 
sent their  Institutions  more  effectively  to 
white-dominated  legislatures. 

At  Morgan  State  University  in  Baltimore, 
the  faculty  senate  In  1980  voted  to  oust 
President  Andrew  Bllllngsley  Jr.  for.  among 
other  things,  not  obtaining  needed  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  school  and  alleged 
spending  funds  ticketed  for  books  and  in- 
struction on  administrative  projects.  But 
Maryland's  college  governing  board  voted  to 
retain  Mr.  Billingsley.  He  wouldn't  com- 
ment on  the  charges:  a  Morgan  State 
spokesman  says  the  disputes  over  funds 
stem  from  the"financial  plight  of  the  whole 
university.  There  wasn't  enough  to  go 
around,  period." 

Indeed,  a  pattern  of  state  neglect  is  at  the 
root  of  the  frustrations  of  the  public  col- 
leges that  enroll  some  70  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated 220.000  -studenU  in  historically  black 
schools.  This  has  been  remedied  in  part  by 
states'  equal-financing  pledges  in  the  Adams 
Case  settlements,  but  none  of  the  10  states 
Involved  in  the  litigation  has  pledged  "repa- 
rations"' to  make  up  for  past  inequities. 

Moreover,  grievances  continue  to  mount 
over  the  placement  of  important  facilities. 
North  Carolina,  for  instance,  pledged  under 
an  Adams  Case  consent  decree  to  upgrade 
its  black  colleges,  but  its  most  coveted  new 
school,  a  college  of  veterinary  medicine,  was 
awarded,  after  a  heated  battle  to  white 
North  Carolina  State  University  instead  of 
black  North  Carolina  AA:T. 

And  while  Adams-related  movers  have 
brought  needed  funds  to  black  public  col- 
leges, they  have  failed  to  lure  appreciable 
numbers  of  white  students,  whose  presence 
is  valued  as  a  symbol  of  broader  community 
acceptance. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  this  has 
come  at  historically  black  Tennessee  State 
University  in  Nashville,  which  in  1979  was 
merged  by  court  order  with  the  University 
of  Tennessee's  newer,  predominantly  white 
Nashville  branch  campus.  At  the  time  of  the 
merger,  each  school  had  about  5.000  stu- 
dents, and  a  racial  mixture  of  roughly  50-50 
was  seen  for  the  surviving  institution,  which 
carries  the  Tennessee  State  name.  But 
white  transfers  and  dropouts  have  cut  cur- 
rent enrollment  to  about  7,700  students— 
two-thirds  of  them  black— and  the  school's 
last  three  freshman  classes  have  had  black 
proportions  of  70  percent,  86  percent  and  93 
percent. 

"We've  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  sell 
ourselves  to  the  people  of  Nashville,  but  so 
far  we  don't  have  much  to  show  for  It,"  a 
Tennessee  State  spokesman  says. 

COOPKRATIVX  ErrORTS 

Black  colleges  have  made  greater  headway 
with  cooperative  efforts  with  other  universi- 
ties—white as  well  as  black— that  expand 
their  resources  and  offerings.  Four  black 
colleges  (Clark,  Morehouse.  Morris  Brown 
and  Spelman)  and  three  graduate  schools 
share  facilities  and  faculty  in  the  Atlanta 
University  Center.  A  sizable  number  of 
black  colleges  have  dual-degree  engineering 
programs  with  larger  nearby  universities. 
Students  at  Florida  A&M  and  predominant- 
ly white  Florida  State  University,  both  in 
Tallahassee,  can  take  a  wide  variety  of  class- 
es at  each  other's  campuses. 

Black  college  administrators,  however, 
make  it  clear  that  achieving  racial  integra- 
tion is  secondary  to  their  goal  of  educating 
young  blacks.  "Race  is  too  pervasive  an 
issue  in  American  society  to  pretend  that 
educational  institutions  can  be  blind  to  it," 
asserts  Tuskegee's  Mr.  Payton.  "We  want 
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blacks  to  have  a  choice  of  where  and  with 
whom  they  will  go  to  college.  Just  like 
Catholics  and  women  do." 

In  fact,  many  black  students  continue  to 
find  in  historically  black  colleges  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  growth  in  many 
areas.  Charles  Rutland  was  an  honor  stu- 
dent in  high  school  near  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
was  accepted  to  Stanford,  Vanderbilt  and 
Georgia  Tech,  but  he  chose  Florida  A<ScM. 
"There"8  a  warmth  here  I  didn't  detect  at 
those  other  places  when  I  visited,"  says  the 
business-school  senior.  "I've  learned  things 
about  myself  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
learned  at  a  white  school. 

Alex  Parish,  a  graduate  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  Harvard  Law  School,  says.  "Going 
to  a  black  school  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  ije  in  the  majority  for  a  change.  I  went  to 
integrated  high  schools  in  Memphis,  and  I 
never  knew  if  I  achieved  things  because  of, 
or  despite,  being  black.  When  everyone's 
black,  you  know  you  succeed  or  faU  on  your 
own."« 


THE  OTA    "ACID  RAIN  STUDY"— 
ANOTHER  "SMOKING  GUN" 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  comncTictiT 

IN  "THI  HODSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFPETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Environment  Committee  and 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
here  in  the  House  have  been  debating 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  for  over  a  year.  A  great  deal  of 
this  debate  has  been  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  su:id  rain  issue.  Acid 
rain,  as  all  Members  know,  is  a  short- 
hand description  for  a  terribly  damag- 
ing environmental  occurrence. 

"Normal"  precipitation,  in  equilibri- 
um with  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere, has  a  pH  of  5.6.  This  is  con- 
trasted with  a  "neutral"  pH;  that  is, 
level  of  acidity  of  7.0.  The  acidity  in 
precipitation  is  principally  due  to  sul- 
furic and  nitric  acids  which  come,  pri- 
marily, from  marmiade  sources.  Al- 
though the  issue  of  acid  rain  is  new  to 
us  as  policymakers,  the  investigations 
of  this  phenomenon  have  been  imder- 
way  for  over  a  century.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  British  Alkali  Act  of 
1863.  a  scientist  named  Angus  Smith 
discovered  that  precipitation  with 
high  nitric  and  sulfuric  acid  content 
was  caused  by  the  combustion  of  coal. 
Research  has  proceeded  since  this  key 
discovery. 

Through  additional  investigations 
more  is  now  known  about  acid  rain. 
For  example: 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
reported  last  year,  "There  is  little 
probability  that  some  factor  other 
than  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  is  responsible  for  acid  rain." 

There  is  Immense  regional  damage 
caused  by  this  phenomenon:  In  Missis- 
sippi the  loblolly  pine  has  had  its 
growth  retarded  dramatically  by  acid 
rain;  in  Minnesota,  2,600  lakes,  in  a 
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study  reported  by  Glass  (1980).  were 
cited  as  "in  jeopardy";  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1.1  trillion  gallons  of  drinking 
water  have  been  acid  impacted;  in  New 
York,  11,000  acres  of  lakes  have 
reached  the  critical  stage  of  acidifica- 
tion. 

The  DOE  "JASONS"  study  indicates 
that,  without  reductions  in  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxide,  average 
annual  rainfall  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  will  reach  a  dangerously  low 
level  of  alkalinity:  a  pH  of  4.0.  At  this 
level,  fish  cannot  survive  and  long- 
standing damage  to  soils  and  aquatic 
ecosystems  will  result. 

Estimates  compiled  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Air  Quality 
indicate  that  crops  are  damaged  at  a 
rate  of  $1.8  billion  annually  because  of 
excessive  acid  rain  precursors— the 
emissions  of  SO,  and  NO,  which  lead 
to  acidity  in  precipitation. 

Despite  findings  like  these  and  an 
ever-growing  body  of  scientific  re- 
search, the  administration  has  de- 
clined to  back  any  legislation  to  con- 
trol acid  rain.  Their  oft-heard  refrain 
is  that  more  research  is  needed.  But  as 
the  scientific  research  accumulates 
and  accumulates,  we  must  ask.  When 
will  enough  be  enough?  As  we  wait  for 
the  last  scintilla  of  evidence,  the 
damage  from  acid  rain  continues.  And 
believe  me,  the  evidence  is  growing. 

On  Thursday.  March  25.  1982,  I  re- 
leased a  report  by  an  OTA  contractor 
titled  "Regional  Assessment  of  Aquat- 
ic Resources  at  Risk  From  Acidic  Dep- 
osition." This  study  represents  yet  an- 
other smoking  gun,  more  documented 
scientific  evidence  that  acid  rain  is 
growing,  looming  environmental  trage- 
dy. The  administration's  proposal  on 
Clean  Air,  H.R.  5252,  does  nothing  to 
control  acid  rain.  In  fact,  it  will  make 
it  much  worse.  The  bill,  which  is  now 
before  the  full  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  loosens  controls  on  tall 
stacks,  weakens  technology  require- 
ments for  powerplants,  will  quintuple 
the  number  of  pollution  violations  in 
the  national  parks,  and  will  double 
tailpipe  emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides, 
an  identified  bad  actor  in  the  acid  rain 
drama. 

I  submit  my  analysis  of  this  impor- 
tant report  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  will  be  delight- 
ed to  make  the  fuU  text  of  the  report 
available  to  my  colleagues  at  their  re- 
quest. 

TRI  DaMAOC  Is  DOCOKKNTXD  AGAIN 

Washinotoii.- Connecticut  Representa- 
tive Toby  Morrrrr  today  released  a  new 
study  on  acid  rain  documenting  severe  and 
widespread  damage  to  water  and  soil  re- 
sources throughout  the  Eastern  United 
SUtes. 

"This  report  states  that  3,000  lakes  and 
26.000  miles  of  streams  in  a  31-State  region 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  have  been 
damaged  in  dramatic  proportions  by  acid 
rain,"  Moffett  explained.  "These  findings 
again  implicate  sulfur  dioxide  pollution  as 
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the  main  culprit  for  environmental  damage 
from  acid  rain." 

The  study  was  performed  for  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  by  the  Institute  of  Ecology  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  The  study  analyzed  the  impacts 
from  acid  rain  to  soils  and  aquatic  resources 
in  14  regions  in  the  Eastern  United  SUtes. 

•'The  findings  in  this  study,"  said  Repre- 
sentative Moffett,  "are  devastating.  In 
region  1,  an  area  including  the  Adirondacks, 
Western  New  York,  and  Peruisylvania,  the 
levels  of  acidity  in  the  waters  have  increased 
to  4.8  pH  in  years  1930-75:  these  are  fish- 
killing  levels  of  acidity."  the  Congressman 
noted.  "In  region  2.  which  includes  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut.  Mjdne  and  western 
New  England,  more  than  1,200  lakes  are  des- 
ignated acid  sensitive':  11,000  miles  of 
streams  are  acid  altered.'  It's  a  potential  ec- 
ological disaster." 

Recent  studies  by  experts  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  OTA  have  impli- 
cated sulfur  dioxide  pollution  from  Mid- 
western powerplants  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  acid  rain  problem.  These  emissions 
come  from  tall  smoke  stacks  built  at  these 
plants  in  the  early  seventies.  The  pollutants 
are  transported  in  the  atmosphere  and  de- 
posited at  great  distances  from  the  plants  in 
dry  or  wet  forms. 

"What  is  particularly  alarming  about  the 
findings  of  this  study, "  asserted  Moffett,  "is 
where  the  damage  is  not  occurring.  The 
soils  analysis,  for  example,  which  was  per- 
formed for  OTA  shows  no  sensitive  lands  in 
Ohio.  This  is  incredible  when  you  consider 
that  this  is  the  State  from  which  these  dam- 
aging pollutants  originate." 

Moffett  also  criticized  yesterday's  sut>com- 
mittee  passage  of  the  administration-backed 
proposal  to  rewrite  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1977,  authored  by  Representative  Thomas 
Luken  (D.-Ohio).  The  Luken  Proposal 
which  was  passed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Envtromnent  Wednesday, 
March  24,  1982.  in  Moffett's  words,  "will 
make  this  problem  all  the  more  severe. " 

"You  could  call  this  bill  'the  Acid  Precipi- 
tation Production  Act', "  Moffett  asserted. 
"By  deregulating  tall  stacks,  by  repealing 
tight  restrictions  on  sulfur  dioxide  emitting 
industrial  boilers,  by  weakening  technology 
control  requirements  on  powerplants,  smelt- 
ers and  the  like,  we  have  guaranteed  more 
acid  rain  when  the  evidence  shows  that 
more  controls  are  needed." 

During  the  subcommittee's  deliberations, 
Moffett's  proposal  to  control  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  was  defeated 
on  a  13  to  7  vote. 

"The  debate  on  my  amendment,  fueled  by 
flimsy  data  provided  by  the  utility  industry, 
suggested  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient 
to  begin  a  control  program."  Moffett  said. 
"But  they  caimot  continue  to  ignore  this 
kind  of  study  which  shows  that  acid  rain  is 
killing  lakes  and  leading  to  an  environmen- 
tal tragedy.  We  must  begin  controls  now." 

A  similar  legislative  proposal  to  Moffett's 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
George  MitcheU  (D.-Maine).* 
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WORLD  POOD  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  lUJROis 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber 16,  we  joined  many  other  nations 
in  celebrating  World  Pood  Day.  In 
cities  across  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  activities  were  held  to 
address  the  concerns  we  all  have  about 
continued  starvation  and  malnutrition 
and  the  very  major  policy  questions 
we  wiU  face  in  the  years  ahead  as  agri- 
cultural resources  dwindle  while  the 
demand  for  them  increases. 

Last  year,  my  colleague  Ben  Oilman 
and  I  were  able  to  pass  with  the  assist- 
ance of  this  body  a  resolution  pro- 
claiming October  16  World  Pood  Day. 
Again,  this  year  we  have  introduced  a 
similar  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 430,  calling  on  the  President  to 
proclaim  October  16.  1982  as  World 
Pood  Day,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  meet 
with  equal  success  here  in  Congress 
and  with  the  administration. 

I  know  in  my  own  district  in  south- 
em  Illinois  celebration  of  World  Pood 
Day  provided  good  public  education 
and  brought  many  people  Into  activi- 
ties focused  on  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  we  have  in 
this  country  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  international  community.  1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution  and  hope  we  will  see  its 
passage  within  the  next  few  months. 
Over  the  past  several  years  several  es- 
teemed grou[>s  have  laid  out  in  simple 
and  dramatic  terms  the  problems  we 
will  be  facing  in  the  decades  ahead  as 
prices  continue  to  skyrocket,  resources 
lessen,  land  becomes  more  scarce  and 
the  world  population  continues  to 
grow.  Today,  more  than  500  million 
people  suffer  from  severe  hunger  and 
malnutrition  with  millions  dying  each 
year— many  of  them  children.  We 
must  stop  this  senseless  despair  and 
proclaiming  a  time,  each  year,  when 
many  people  turn  their  thoughts  to 
these  problems  is  one  very  necessary 
and  valuable  activity.  It  will  not  solve 
the  problems  but  it  wlU  help  raise  the 
issues  in  a  constructive  manner  and 
foster  greater  cooperation— here  and 
abroad.* 


REVISED  TMI-2  CLEANUP 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  ALLEN  L  ERTEL 

or  PETMSYLVAHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  5963,  which  revises  and  stream- 
lines a  bill  I  introduced  last  year  to 
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assist  in  funding  the  cleanup  of  Three 
Mile  Island  Unit  2.  and  to  require  suf- 
ficient Insurance  to  take  care  of  any 
future  accidents. 

Recently  I  made  yet  another  trip  to 
Three  Mile  Island  to  describe  these  re- 
visions to  last  year's  bill.  H.R.  2512. 
What  should  have  been  a  normal  news 
conference  turned  into  a  vivid  demon- 
stration of  the  need  for  this  bill.  Plve 
minutes  before  the  news  conference 
was  to  begin,  the  warning  sirens  at  the 
crippled  reactor  again  sounded.  This 
time  the  reactor  was  leaking  still  more 
radioactive  water  in  what  is  known  in 
nuclear  accident  jargon  as  an  "unusual 
event."  At  TMI-2  the  unusual  eveAt  Is 
usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5963  addresses 
the  serious  public  health  and  safety 
hazards  that  still  remain  at  TMI-2 
today.  It  also  recognizes  that  another 
accident  can  occur  at  some  other  reac- 
tor tomorrow,  and  if  that  happens, 
that  utility  will  be  no  more  able  to 
cleanup  its  radioactive  swamp  than 
the  TMI  utility  is.  These  are  serious 
problems  which  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. 

I  am  including  here  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  this  new  bill,  as  well  as 
a  discussion  paper  of  the  need  for  and 
the  implications  of  the  legislation. 
Congressman  Udall,  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conmiit- 
tee  will  be  holding  hearings  on  these 
problems  on  April  5  and  6.  His  atten- 
tion to  this  issue  is  very  much  appreci- 
ated. Hopefully,  we  will  not  have  to  be 
facing  these  problems  on  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  accident. 

RKVisioifs  TO  H.R.  2512 

These  revisions  to  H.R.  25 12  maintain  the 
policy  goals  of  that  legislation,  but  steam- 
line  the  implementation  of  those  goals. 
These  modifications  are  based  upon  a 
changed  environment  from  that  which  ex- 
isted at  the  time  H.R.  2512  wis  orlglnaUy  in- 
troduced. 

iHsxnuNcx  Rnuumxirrs 

Under  the  revlaed  bill  the  requirement  re- 
mains that  all  nuclear  utilities  obtain  and 
maintain  on-site  property  damage  insurance 
sufficient  to  protect  public  health  and 
safety  following  any  future  accident.  The 
revised  bill  requires  a  minimum  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  Insurance.  However,  procedural  steps 
(or  obtaining  this  Insurance  have  been  Im- 
proved. Under  these  revisions,  the  Feder&l 
Oovemment  neither  offers  nor  administers 
the  additional  insurance  which  Is  required 
of  the  Industry.  In  addition,  the  timing  of 
the  Insurance  requirement  is  structured  so 
that  nuclear  utilities  must  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  on-site  property  damage  in- 
surance which  the  NRC  determines  to  be 
available  up  until  1986.  At  that  time,  nucle- 
ar utilities  are  required  to  have  and  main- 
tain tl.S  billion  in  Insurance,  which  the 
NRC  can  subsequently  raise  if  more  insur- 
ance Is  necessary. 

Like  H.R.  2512.  under  the  revised  bill,  the 
holding  of  this  Insurance  Is  a  condition  for  a 
nuclear  utility  to  obtain  or  retain  an  operat- 
ing license.  Olven  the  time  provided  under 
these  revisions,  the  Insurance  and  utility  In- 
dustries should  be  able  to  put  in  place  the 
necessary  $1.5  billion  in  coverage. 
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In  testimony  before  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  the  nuclear  insur- 
ance Industry  stated  that  they  could  provide 
adequate  coverage  If  they  were  given  suffi- 
cient time.  EEI  has  also  testified  that  the 
insurance  needs  of  the  industry  can  be  met 
If  the  Industry  Is  given  enough  time.  These 
revisions  give  both  industries  adequate  time 
to  put  this  Insurance  in  place,  and  helps 
define  what  Is  a  sufficient  level  of  insur- 
ance—$1.5  billion. 

TMi-a  cLKAinrr  assistance 

Rather  than  collecting  nuclear  utility  in- 
dustry contributions  for  the  TMI-2  cleanup 
through  a  retroactive  insurance  provision, 
as  was  done  In  H.R.  2512,  the  revised  bill 
simplifies  the  obtaining  of  these  funds  by 
creating  straight  assessment  on  nuclear  util- 
ities for  TMI-2  cleanup  contributions. 
These  contributions  are  required  for  a  utili- 
ty to  obtain  or  retain  an  operating  license 
for  a  nuclear  reactor. 

Under  H.R.  2512.  a  formula  for  industry 
contributions  was  established  in  which  75 
percent  of  the  uninsured  cleanup  costs  at 
TMI-2  would  initially  be  provided  for  by  the 
nuclear  utility  Industry.  One-half  of  that 
amount  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  grant  and 
one-half  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
which  General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 
would  repay  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  beginning  upon  the  completion  of  the 
TMI-2  cleanup.  The  Intent  of  this  approach 
was  obvious,  it  would  allow  those  costs  of 
the  cleanup  which  might  ultimately  be 
t>ome  by  Pennsylvania  ratepayers  to  be 
spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time  so  as  to 
minimize  their  economic  burden. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utility  Commission  has  decided  to  remove 
this  option.  The  PaPUC  has  ruled  that 
OPU's  portion  of  the  cleanup  costs  will  be 
borne  by  Its  ratepayers  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  This  will  create  the  precise  financial 
burden  on  the  ratepayers  that  I  had  hoped 
to  avoid.  To  mal(e  matters  worse,  the  Gover- 
nor has  now  endorsed  this  PaPUC  action  of 
raising  electric  rates  to  GPU  customers. 

The  effect  of  ttiis  cruel  and  misguided 
PaPUC  action  has  been  to  effectively  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  the  nuclear  utUlty  indus- 
try loan  portion  of  H.R.  2512.  Consequently, 
the  revised  bill  drops  that  section  of  H.R. 
2512  and  retains  only  the  nuclear  utility  in- 
dustry grant. 

Last  Fall  the  General  Accounting  Office 
completed  Its  work  on  estimating  the  costs 
of  the  TMI-2  cleanup.  GAO  concluded  that 
the  uninsured  TMI-2  cleanup  costs  equal 
atwut  $600  million.  Taking  this  number  and 
using  the  formula  under  H.R.  2512,  the  nu- 
clear utility  industry  would  have  provided 
$450  toward  the  cleanup.  Of  this,  $225 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  grant  and  $225 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  Since  the 
ratepayers  are  now  going  to  have  to  pay 
what  would  have  been  the  GPU  loan  por- 
tion of  H.R.  2512,  this  has  been  dropped. 
Therefore,  the  revised  bill  calls  only  for  a 
nuclear  utility  Industry  grant  of  $225  mil- 
lion toward  the  TMI-2  cleanup,  or  $37.5  mil- 
lion per  year. 

ASsassMXirr  roRMiTLA 

These  revisions  continue  the  policy  under 
H.R.  2512  that  only  nuclear  utilities  should 
be  required  by  law  to  make  TMI-2  cleanup 
contributions.  Under  these  revisions,  half  of 
the  required  annual  contribution  of  $37.5 
million  will  be  based  on  the  design  mega- 
watt ratings  of  nuclear  plants  in  operation 
and  under  construction.  Each  nuclear  utility 
would  be  assessed  a  pro  rata  share  of  this 
$18.75  million.  The  other  $18.75  million  as- 
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sessment  will  be  based  on  the  combined 
total  sales  of  electricity  in  a  given  year  of 
the  nuclear  utilities,  with  each  Individual 
nuclear  utility  responsible  for  its  pro  rata 
share. 

The  revised  bill  also  clarifies  an  Important 
point  regarding  these  assessments— each 
state's  own  public  utility  commission  shall 
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make  its  own  decision  on  how  to  allocate 
the  assessments.  If  a  state  utility  commis- 
sion wants  to  force  the  utility  and  its  stock- 
holders to  absorb  these  assessments,  and 
spare  its  ratepayers,  that  is  the  utility  com- 
mission's prerogative. 

The    following    Table    shows    what    the 
annual  cost  of  this  revised  legislation  would 
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have  been  to  nuclear  utilities  had  this  for- 
mula been  in  place  in  1980.  Also  shown  is 
the  equivalent  of  these  assessments  in  the 
rates  of  a  residential  customer  using  500 
KWHs  If  that  utUity's  public  utUlty  commis- 
sion made  the  decision  to  pass  the  entire  as- 
sessment through  to  the  utility's  ratepayers. 
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It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  should 
public  utility  commissions  choose  to  pass 
these  costs  onto  ratepayers  [which  they  are 
not  required  to  do].  It  would  not  represent  a 
significant  new  financial  burden.  The  addi- 
tional cost  to  a  500  kWh  customer  would 
range  between  O.Se  to  4.8«.  with  the  average 
additional  cost  equalling  less  than  1.5t 

These  revisions  require  more  from  nuclear 
utilities  than  EEI  has  recommended  to  its 
membership— $225  million  versus  $192  mil- 
lion, or  $37.5  million/year  versus  $32  mil- 
lion/year. However,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
utility  industry  could  take  the  position  that 
$192  million  is  in  its  best  interests  while 
$225  million  is  not. 

SICTIOH-BT-SECTIOR  AM ALTSI8 

Section  1.  Short  title— Nuclear  Powerplant 
Decontamination  Act  of  1982. 

Section  2.  Findings— (1)  TMI-2  represents 
a  potential  health  and  safety  hazard:  (2)  the 
cleanup  of  TMI-2  will  remove  this  hazard: 
(3)  OPU  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 


pay  for  the  cleanup:  (4)  adequate  on-site 
property  damage  insurance  Is  necessary  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety  in  the 
event  of  future  nuclear  powerplant  acci- 
dents: and  (5)  public  and  Investor  confi- 
dence has  been  adversely  affected  by  TMI-2 
and  the  underlnsured  nature  of  the  nuclear 
utility  industry. 

Section  3.  Purposes— (1)  to  require  nuclear 
utilitiefl  to  maintain  sufficient  on-site  prop- 
erty damage  insurance  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  by  permitting  a  timely 
cleanup  following  any  future  nuclear  power- 
plant  accident:  and  (2)  to  esUblish  an  equi- 
table national  program  to  distribute  a  por- 
tion of  the  TMI-2  cleanup  costs  among  nu- 
clear utilities. 

Section  4.  Definitions— Defines  the  terms: 
(1)  On-site  property  damage:  (2)  On-site 
property  damage  insurance;  (3)  Conunission: 
and  (4)  Licensee. 

Section  5.  Future  Decontamination  insur- 
ance Requirement— (aKl)  Requires  nuclear 
powerplant  licensees  to  obtain  the  maxi- 


mum amount  of  on-site  property  damage  in- 
surance determined  to  be  available  by  the 
NRC  until  December  31.  1984.  (a)(2)  Re- 
quires that  beginning  on  January  1.  1985. 
nuclear  powerplant  licensees  must  have  no 
less  than  $1.5  billion  in  on-site  property 
damage  insurance,  (b)  Directs  the  NRC  to 
periodically  review  the  adequacy  of  on-site 
property  damage  insurance  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  and  to  set  higher  mini- 
mum requirements  if  they  are  necessary. 

Section  6.  Present  Decontamination  Re- 
quirement—(a)  During  the  period  beginning 
January  1.  1983.  and  ending  December  31. 
1988.  requires  all  nuclear  powerplant  licens- 
ees to  be  annually  assessed  :unds  so  that 
the  aggregate  annual  assessment  equals 
$37.5  million.  These  assessments  are  to  be 
based  upon  a  formula  which:  (1)  collects  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $18.75  million  in  pro 
rata  shares  based  on  total  sales  of  electricity 
by  all  licensees  in  the  year  of  the  assess- 
ment: and  (2)  collects  an  aggregate  amount 
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of  S18.75  mllHon  In  pro  rata  shares  based  on 
the  design  megawatt  rating  of  the  nuclear 
powerplants  In  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion. These  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
assist  in  the  TMI-2  cleanup. 

(b)  The  NRC  shall  terminate  or  suspend 
the  license  of  any  licensee  which  falls  to 
make  its  required  payment  within  90  days  of 
the  receipt  of  an  assessment. 

(c)  States  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
detract  from  the  rights  of  state  utility  com- 
missions to  allocate  the  paymenU  required 
under  the  Act  between  the  utility,  its  stock- 
holders, or  Its  ratepayers  as  the  commis- 
sions deem  appropriate. 

(d)  Assessments  collected  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund 
whose  sole  purpose  Is  limited  to  funding  the 
TMl-2  cleanup.  Payments  from  the  trust 
fund  will  be  made  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  that  eligible  cleanup  costs 
have  been  Incurred.  The  trust  fund  will  be 
audited  annually  and  that  audit  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  NRC. 

(e)  Provides  for  subrogation  and  indemlnl- 
fication  rights,  and  the  distribution  of  any 
funds  received  through  the  exercise  of  these 
rights.* 


BIG  BUSINESS  MOVING  TO  GET 
OFF  THE  BANDWAGON  OF 
REAGANOMICS 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

or  OHIO 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 

a  Washington  Post  article  (March  29. 

1982)    commenting    on    big    business' 

gradual  discontent  with  Reaganomics. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  29.  1982] 

Eio  Business  Movimo  to  Gn  Or*'  thk 

Bahswacom  or  Rkagam on ics 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

Last  spring  the  American  buslnese  com- 
munity was  united  as  never  before  in  praise 
of  President  Reagan's  economic  program. 
Typical  of  the  captains  of  Industry  was 
Theodore  F.  Brophy.  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.  and  a  senior  officer  of  the  Business 
Roundtable. 

"Implementation  of  the  [Reagan  adminis- 
tration's] proposed  spending  reductions, 
when  combined  with  the  other  aspects  of 
the  president's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram."  Brophy  testified  last  May.  "will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  healthy,  growing  economy  on 
a  long-range  basis— the  best  protection  for 
all  individuals." 

Brophy's  view  prevailed,  and  Congress  en- 
acted Reagan's  program.  Last  week,  though. 
Brophy  revised  and  extended  his  remarks: 

"Our  economy  Is  in  the  throes  of  a  reces- 
sion." Brophy  testified,  "accompanied  by  in- 
ordinately high  Interest  rates,  and  now  Is 
facing  the  prospect  of  large  future  budget 
deficits  .  .  .  The  [Business]  Roundtable  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  size  of  projected 
deficits  and  believes  that,  unless  promptly 
dealt  with,  they  will  encourage  continued 
high  Interest  rates  and  slow  economic  recov- 
ery and  growth." 

Brophy  was  testifying  for  the  Roundtable. 
which  now  favors  stem  action  to  reduce 
gaping  federal  deficits.  One  by  one.  the  or- 
ganizations that  businessmen  form  to  ad- 
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vance  their  interests  are  jumping  off  the 
bandwagon  of  Reaganomics.  No  matter  that 
less  than  a  year  ago.  the  same  business 
groups  were  pushing  that  bandwagon  for- 
ward like  a  V8  In  a  1960s'  gas-guzzler. 

"Corporate  America  didn't  have  any  idea 
what  was  in  the  tax  bill."  observed  Sen. 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  Jr.  (R-Md.)  last  week, 
trying  to  explain  the  business  community's 
flip-flop  on  Reaganomics.  "They  were  like 
hounds  after  a  fox, "  he  added,  referring  to 
the  big  corporate  tax  breaks  that  made  the 
Reagan  program  so  attractive  to  business- 
men. 

A  prominent  Republican  lobbyist  who 
works  for  big  business  said  he  thought  ex- 
ecutives were  now  getting  pressure  from 
their  boards  of  directors  and  stockholders  to 
do  something  about  high  Interest  rat^  and 
the  recession.  "It  Just  somehow  Isn't  work- 
ing," this  man  said  of  Reaganomics,  adding 
that  the  business  community  Is  digging  in  to 
save  the  tax  breaks  it  got  from  Congress  last 
year.  "I  think  they're  getting  a  little 
greedy."  he  said,  adding,  "if  you  put  my 
name  in  the  paper.  I'll  be  run  out  of  town. " 

In  a  brief  interview  In  the  hallway  outside 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Brophy  was 
asked  why  the  tune  had  changed  so  quickly. 
"I  don't  think  any  of  us  feel  we  have  crystal 
balls."  he  replied.  Pressed  on  the  wrong 
prognosis  he  and  his  colleagues  gave  Con- 
gress last  spring,  Brophy  asked  who  had 
predicted  that  interest  rates  would  still  be 
so  high. 

One  answer  to  that  question  is  Henry 
Kaufman,  managing  director  of  Salomon 
Bros.  Inc.,  an  economist  with  a  wide  follow- 
ing on  Wall  Street.  Kaufman  was  one  of 
many  voices  warning  last  year  that  If  the 
Reagan  program  were  adopted.  It  would 
produce  an  unavoidable  collision  between  an 
expansionary  fiscal  policy  and  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy.  Brophy  acknowledged  that 
Kaufman  was  "right  about  some  things,  but 
not  everything."  noting  that  inflation  fell 
much  faster  than  Kaufman  had  said. 

Another  prediction  of  continued  high  In- 
terest rates  came  from  the  Business  Coun- 
cil, a  group  of  major  corporations.  At  about 
the  time  Brophy  was  making  his  optimistic 
predictions  last  May.  the  council  Issued  a 
formal  forecast  that  echoed  his  hopefulness 
about  economic  growth,  but  said  Interest 
rates  would  stay  In  the  14-to-16  percent 
range  throughout  the  year  (as.  roughly, 
they  have).  And  the  Business  Council  did 
predict  much  lower  inflation. 

But  all  that  was  last  year,  when  corporate 
America  was  exhilarated  by  the  defeat  of  a 
president  It  detested  and  the  election  of  a 
free  enterprise  Republican. 

"Buaineaamen  are  fundamentally  Republi- 
cans."  observed  Irving  Shapiro,  the  recently 
retired  chief  executive  officer  of  DuPont. 
who  himself  was  close  to  President  Carter. 
"They  persuaded  themselves  to  back  a  new 
Republican  administration  100  percent. 
They  did  that  although  they  had  misgiv- 
ings." 

'Their  uneasiness  spilled  over  when  they 
saw  the  latest  budget  proposals"  and  the  big 
deficits  they  contained.  Shapiro  said.  His 
analysis  seems  to  be  supported  by  a  recent 
poll  of  members  of  the  Wall  Street  Invest- 
ment community  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange.  Where  67  percent  of 
those  polled  "strongly  approved"  the 
Reagan  program  a  year  ago.  only  41  percent 
do  so  now. 

"You  see."  explained  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long 
(La.),  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  'it's  not  working  the  way 
it  was  supposed  to." 
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The  captions  of  Industry  "are  seeing  what 
they  never  exjjected  to  see."  added  a  promi- 
nent Wall  Street  economist— "a  terribly 
weak  economy  combined  with  high  interest 
ra>«s.  And  the  disinflation  they  see  is  large- 
ly at  the  expense  of  their  profits. ' 

"Businessmen  have  discovered  that  high 
interest  rates  are  more  painful  than  high 
taxes  or  high  inflation,"  added  a  senior  Re- 
publican aide  in  the  Senate.  "Now  It's  stark 
terror, "  he  added,  describing  the  dire  pri- 
vate warnings  that  some  businessmen  are 
conveying  to  Senate  Republican  leaders 
who  are  hoping  to  persuade  Reagan  to 
modify  his  program  to  reduce  future  defi- 
cits. 

None  of  these  quotations  come  from  sit- 
ting corporate  executives.  The  captains  of 
industry  are  active  in  private  lobbying,  but 
they  appear  unwilling  to  talk  openly  about 
their  change  of  heart  about  Reaganomics. 
In  preparing  this  article,  calls  were  made  to 
a  number  of  chief  executives  who  sent  back 
word  that  they  would  be  unavailable  to  be 
Interviewed.  Among  them  were  Walter  Wris- 
ton  of  New  York's  Citibank.  C.  C.  Garvin  of 
Exxon,  and  William  Agee  of  Bendlx. 

One  executive  who  was  willing  to  be  Inter- 
viewed. J.  Peter  Grace,  chief  executive  of  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co..  expressed  great  Impatience 
with  his  fellow  businessmen  who  are  having 
second  thoughts  about  Reaganomics.  "It 
tells  you  that  they're  stupid,  that's  all.  and 
they  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  In 
the  first  place. "  Gr-ce  said. 

For  his  part.  Giace  Is  still  staunchly  In 
Reagan's  comer.  "I  knew  It  was  going  to  get 
worse  before  it  got  better."  he  said.  Grace  is 
now  chairing  the  president's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control. 

One  way  to  find  out  what  less  enthusiastic 
business  executives  are  thinking  Is  to  follow 
them  around  Capitol  Hill.  There  one  hears 
that  the  public  statements  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  the  president  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  others  are  relatively  gentle  ex- 
pressions of  feelings  that  are  expressed 
much  more  starkly  in  private. 

For  example,  officials  of  the  Business 
Roundtable  have  passed  the  word  that  they 
have  told  the  administration  there  will  be 
"no  more  blind  following"  of  White  House 
policy.  "We  went  along  last  year  because  we 
felt  we  had  to"  Is  the  latest  word  from 
them. 

Warren  E.  Buffett.  an  entrepreneur  and 
newspaper  proprietor  who  called  himself  a 
reluctant  Carter  supporter  In  1980.  said  of 
Republican  businessmen:  "They  really 
think  It  [the  economic  situation]  Is  a  sham- 
bles, but  they  hate  like  hell  to  knock  their 
guy  [Reagan]  in  public. " 

Corporate  America's  change  of  heart  and 
the  ensuing  demands  to  Congress  to  "do 
something"  about  federal  deficits  and  inter- 
est rates  has  not  been  well  received  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Senior  Senate  Republicans  have 
told  many  complaining  businessmen  to 
convey  their  new  anxieties  to  the  White 
House.  At  least  one  has  told  the  business- 
men to  take  their  new  message  to  members 
of  Reagan's  "kitchen  cabinet."  the  Informal 
group  of  California  businessmen  who  have 
been  close  to  Reagan  for  decades.  The  man 
making  this  suggestion  says  maybe  his 
oldest  friends  can  persuade  the  president 
that  he  must  alter  his  policy. 

"It  was  predictable  that  we  were  going  to 
be  in  this  position,"  said  Rep.  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski  (D-Ill.).  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  hears  most  often  from  the  execu- 
tives. "We  were  listening  to  the  same  econo- 
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mists  they  were."  Rostenkowskl  said,  refer- 
ring to  those  like  Kaufman  who  were  skepti- 
cal about  the  Reagan  program,  but  the  busi- 
nessmen "didn't  want  to  believe"  that 
things  could  turn  out  badly. 

Suggestions  that  they  might  have  fore- 
seen the  trouble  do  not  sit  well  with  busi- 
nessmen and  their  lobbyists.  For  example. 
James  D.  (Mike)  McKevltt.  a  former  Repub- 
lican congressman  who  Is  chief  lobbyist  for 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  in  Washington,  reacted  angrily 
when  asked  why  his  group  did  not  realize 
that  the  combination  of  big  tax  breaks  and 
a  much  bigger  defense  budget  would  create 
big  federal  deficits. 

Although  McKevltt's  group  of  small  busi- 
nessmen made  total  support  for  the  Reagan 
program  key  test  votes  In  their  annual  rank- 
ing of  Congress  last  year,  he  denied  that  the 
group  had  supported  either  the  big  defense 
buildup  or  some  of  the  big  tax  cuts. 

John  L.  Sherman,  an  aide  to  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  Ways  and  Means,  said  he 
thought  that  "the  CEOs  are  no  smarter 
than  the  rest  of  us— they  may  be  dumber." 
In  the  summer  of  1980.  he  recalled,  the 
then-chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  Rep.  Al 
UUman  (D-Ore.),  traveled  around  the  coun- 
try talking  to  chief  executives  about  wheth- 
er they  wanted  an  across-the-board  tax  cut 
like  the  one  Senate  Republicans  were  then 
pushing. 

Of  10  executives  Ullman  questioned,  none 
was  eager  for  such  a  tax  cut,  Sherman  said. 
Then  six  months  later  nearly  all  the  coun- 
try's top  executives  were  fervently  support- 
ing Reagan's  similar  Idea.  And  now.  nearly  a 
year  later,  many  have  misgivings. 

"I  don't  know  why  they  got  fooled."  said  a 
senior  Senate  Republican  aide.  "I  think 
they  thought  Reagan  had  a  magic  answer, 
and  they  didn't  analyze  the  fact  that  the 
magic  answer  would  do  something  to  them. 

"They  sure  as  hell  are  disappointed  now," 
this  Republican  added. 


THE  IRS  STRIKES— TRADING 
DOLLARS  FOR  PENNIES 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H,R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA)  are 
the  following  news  articles  from  the 
Austin  American  Statesman,  March 
19.  1982,  and  the  New  York  DaUy 
News.  August  7,  1981. 

Since  the  IRS  admits  it  is  not  cost 
effective  to  chase  pennies,  and  because 
they  are  obviously  aware  of  the  tax- 
payer's prerogative  to  round  to  the 
nearest  dollar,  the  only  possible 
motive  for  sich  action  is  blatanty  har- 
assment. 

This  is  yet  another  means  used  by 
the  IRS  to  Instill  fear  and  remind  the 
public  of  their  awesome  power. 
IRS  Plushxs  OtTT  Evert  Last  Cknt 

West  Farmihgton.  Ohio  (AP).— The  IRS 
spared  nothing  to  go  after  Its  man,  Roy 
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Elza.  who  owed  the  Federal  Government  18 
cents. 

The  IRS  spent  $3  to  file  an  Item  with  the 
Trumbull  County  recorder  against  Elza's 
property  tuid  spent  another  20  cents  to  mail 
It. 

Both  IRS  and  the  recorder's  staff  spent 
time  processing  the  lien. 

"It  makes  no  difference.  It's  an  unpaid 
Federal  tax."  said  Rollie  Woods,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Cleveland  regional  IRS  office. 

The  lien  Indicates  the  late  tax  applies  to 
Elza's  withholding  tax  that  was  due  in  June 
1979.  All  of  Elza's  assets  are  frozen  until  the 
bill  is  paid. 

Pounds  of  Fixsh— IRS  Fattens  Thin  Dime 

Owed 

(By  Bella  English) 

A  dime  won't  even  buy  penny  candy  any 
more,  but  to  Uncle  Sam  it  can  be  worth  a  lot 
more  than  10  cents. 

The  Government  Is  demanding  that  a 
Chinatown  woman  pay  a  $28.15  penalty  be- 
cause she  underpaid  her  1980  taxes— by  a 
dime. 

In  an  August  3.  letter  to  Chan  Wing,  59, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  said:  "Unpaid 
tax  on  return  Is  10  cents.  Penalty  charge  Is 
$28.15.  Balance  due  to  IRS  Is  $28.25.  Make 
check  payable  to  IRS." 

Wing,  who  speaks  no  English,  showed  the 
form  to  her  stepdaughter.  Rose  Wine,  assist- 
ant manager  at  a  Chemical  Bank  branch  in 
Jackson  Heights.  Queens. 

"It  cost  them  more  to  print  up  this  form 
and  send  this  out  than  my  stepmother 
owes."  Rose  said.  "Do  you  believe  this?  I 
think  this  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I've 
ever  heard  of.  I  Just  had  to  laugh." 

Her  laughter  turned  to  anger  yesterday 
when  she  went  to  the  IRS  office  In  Jackson 
Heights  and  was  told  that  her  stepmother 
must  Indeed  pay  the  10  cents  and  the  $28.15. 

"I  can't  believe  It."  Rose  said.  "They're 
wasting  your  money  and  my  money  over  a 
lousy  dime.  But  I  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn.  If  I  have  to  pay  it,  I  have  to  pay  It." 

Rose  said,  though,  that  she  is  considering 
writing  a  letter  of  appeal  to  President 
Reagan. 

IRS  officials  said  that  disclosure  laws  pre- 
vent their  discussing  the  case.* 
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merce  and  Industry  in  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly,  will  complete  a  6- 
month  fellowship  with  us.  His  pres- 
ence in  our  office  has  been  a  welcome 
event  for  my  staff  and  for  myself.  We 
have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  see 
ourselves  and  the  United  States  in  a 
new  way.  It  has  been  an  eye  opening, 
sometimes  humbling,  but  most  as- 
suredly, an  invaluable  experience.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Lee  has  also  profited  by  his 
time  with  us.  He  has  come  to  know 
how  our  Congress  works.  But  more  im- 
portantly, we  have  come  to  know  each 
other  as  friends.  For  us,  Korea  is  no 
longer  simply  a  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  It  is  the  home  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Lee.  And  I  think  Mr.  Lee 
feels  the  same  way  about  us. 

We  often  give  lipservice  to  "under- 
standing" in  these  Chambers  and  then 
proceed  as  though  we  lack  understand- 
ing. I  would  submit  to  you  that  there 
is  no  better  way  to  achieve  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  other  people  than  to 
work  beside  them  day  after  day  in  the 
same  office.  Now  I  know  this  observa- 
tion is  true  whether  my  coworker  be  a 
citizen  of  Washington,  D.C.,  or  wheth- 
er that  coworker  be  a  citizen  of  Seoul, 
Korea. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  sadness  that  the 
members  of  my  staff  and  I  bid  farewell 
to  Mr.  Lee.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  a 
sense  of  warmth  because  we  h&ve  a 
new  and  valuable  friend.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  again  discuss  the  ways  in 
which  we  may  achieve  understanding 
between  our  Nation  and  other  nations 
in  the  world.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  consider  simply  inviting  some 
of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  world  to 
come  and  work  beside  us  until  we 
become  friends  rather  than  strang- 
ers.* 


A  VERY  REWARDING  PROGRAM 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  be- 
hooves us  in  these  times  which  are  so 
full  of  tension,  mistrust,  and  even  out- 
right belligerence  between  the  United 
States  and  many  other  countries  in 
the  world,  to  seek  opportunities  in 
which  we  can  meet  and  work  with 
people  of  other  countries  as  fellow 
human  beings  and  as  friends.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  let  you  and  our  fellow 
colleagues  Icnow  about  a  most  satisfy- 
ing program  underway  in  my  office.  I 
have  made  a  practice  of  opening  my 
office  to  other  countries  as  a  home 
office  for  interns  and  fellows. 

Today  th«  second  of  these  fellows. 
Mr.  Juk-Chul  Lee.  who  is  a  senior  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 


FREE  ENTERPRISE: 
THREATENED.  OR  GONE? 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
cerned constituent  which  I  believe 
must  be  shared  at  least  in  part  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The  indi- 
vidual in  question  has  set  down  in  jar- 
ringly accurate  words  an  opinion 
which  I  believe  is  shared  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people.  This  indi- 
vidual has  dared  to  see  beyond  the 
"media  hype"  which  inevitably  accom- 
panies any  effort  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al budget.  He  is  not  afraid  to  call  the 
situation  as  he  sees  it,  nor  is  he  imwill- 
ing  to  outline  his  own  circumstances 
for  us. 

I  trust  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
this  Chamber  will  take  the  time  to 
read  my  constituent's  words,  and  to  re- 
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fleet  upon  the  very  real  questions  he 
has  raised:  Should  Americans  be  ex- 
pected to  love  their  Government  more 
than  their  children?  Should  more  be 
provided  to  the  Government?  Finally, 
and  most  seriously,  is  free  enterprise 
really  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this 
Nation?  I  say  no  to  all  three,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  colleagues  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  do  lilcewise. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dkak  Mr.  Shttmwat:  The  media  are  cur- 
rently filled  with  stories  of  the  suffering 
that  will  be  caused  by  loss  of  Federal  aid  If 
the  President's  budget  Is  paased.  Many  con- 
gressmen are  publicly  proclaiming  that  the 
tax  cut  will  have  to  go. 

Well.  I  just  completed  my  tax  return,  and 
I'm  angry.  My  tax  bill,  combining  Federal 
income  tax,  state  Income  tax  and  FICA  Is 
$53.00/day,  365  days  per  year.  That  of 
course,  doesn't  count  sales  tax.  tax  on  gaso- 
line, etc..  etc..  etc.  By  way  of  comparison, 
my  support  payment  for  two  children  I 
dearly  love  Is  111.50/day.  365  days  per  year. 
I  love  my  country,  but  do  you  think  I  love  It 
more  than  my  children? 

I  wouldn't  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
I'm  well-to-do.  My  wife  and  I  live  In  an 
apartment.  We  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
house.  I  buy  virtually  everything  for  cash, 
and  we  are  not  Indebted  for  anything.  How- 
ever, we  drive  a  1970  model  automobile  and 
I  ride  my  bicycle  to  work  to  avoid  owning 
two  cars.  We  have  essentially  no  savings  and 
no  investments.  My  Job.  and  hers,  are  our 
sole  Income. 

The  gentlemen  and  ladles  of  congress,  and 
their  predecessors  have  created  a  welfare 
state.  Our  free  enterprise  system  Is  not  just 
threatened.  It  Is  gone.* 


A  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  FOR 
CRIME 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  multitudinous  insurance 
programs  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  Federal  crime  in- 
surance program. 

It  was  established  in  1971  as  an  in- 
suirer  of  last  resort  for  people  who  live 
in  high  crime  areas.  As  one  might  sus- 
pect, however,  the  income  the  Govern- 
ment receives  from  premiums  is  far 
outdistanced  by  the  payouts.  In  fiscal 
year  1980,  the  Federal  crime  insurance 
program  collected  $13.9  million  and 
paid  out  $51  million  for  a  $37.1  million 
loss.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Income 
was  $13.4  million  and  the  payout  was 
$47.1  million,  for  a  $33.7  million  loss. 

Maybe  Lloyd's  London  should  insure 
the  Federal  crime  insurance  program. 

Apparently,  the  administration  has 
marked  the  program  for  oblivion,  and 
with  good  reason. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  27.  1983] 
U.S.  AS  iNsintxR  or  Last  Rksort 

That  feeling  of  violation  when  you  come 
home  to  a  ransacked  house  or  apartment  Is 
bad  enough.  The  disaster  Is  complete  when 
there  Is  no  Insurance  on  the  stolen  goods. 
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In  the  past,  in  many  areas  of  high  crime. 
Insurance  was  either  prohibitively  expensive 
or  not  available.  To  remedy  that,  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  11  years  ago  established  the 
Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program.  Since 
then  the  program  has  grown  to  cover  72,000 
policyholders  in  27  states. 

Last  month,  for  example,  a  brownstone 
owner  In  Brooklyn  received  a  check  for 
$1,300  to  cover  losses  of  silverware.  Jewelry, 
a  television  set  and  damage  to  a  roof  hatch 
caused  by  a  break-In.  For  the  owner,  the 
Oovemment  was  the  insurer  of  last  resort 
because  he  lived  In  a  high-crime  area. 

Now,  however,  the  Federal  Insurance  pro- 
gram Is  threatened  by  budget  cuts.  The 
office  that  administers  the  program,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
says  that  If  the  cutback  proposals  are  adopt- 
ed for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oct.  1.  It 
would  mean  that  new  policies  could  be  writ- 
ten only  until  the  last  day  of  September. 

Existing  policies  would  remain  In  force 
until  they  expire,  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  program,  said  Cheri  Stef feck,  a  public 
affairs  officer. 

"If  the  Oovemment  doesn't  cover  these 
people,  and  private  Industry  won't,  who 
will?  ■■  asked  H.  Tralnor  Roden.  press  secre- 
tary to  Representative  Bill  Oreen.  RepubU- 
can  of  Manhattan. 

A  House  appropriations  subcommittee  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  crime  Insurance  program  and  the  agen- 
cy's flood  Insurance  program  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  The  ranking  Republican  on 
the  conunlttee  Is  Mr.  Oreen.  and  many  of 
his  constituents  are  purchasers  or  potential 
buyers  of  the  crime  Insurance.  According  to 
figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Oreen's  office.  New 
York  SUte  residenU  held  54,000  policies  as 
of  September  1980.  Florida  was  next  with 
5.000  policyholders. 

The  Oovemment  subsidy  of  the  program 
runs  Into  the  millions.  In  the  1980  fiscal 
year  that  began  Oct.  1.  1979.  premiums  plus 
expenses  amounted  to  $13.9  million,  while 
the  Oovemment  paid  out  $51  million.  In  the 
1981  fiscal  year.  Income  was  $13.4  million 
and  outgo  was  $47.1  million. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Insurance  was  at- 
tacked as  a  bargain  for  the  wealthy  who 
were  able  to  cover  Jewels  and  furs  much 
cheaper  than  with  private  coverage.  Two 
years  ago.  the  Oovemment  tightened  up.  It 
limited  lU  liabUity  to  $500  in  the  burglary 
or  robbery  of  jewelry,  furs,  fine  arts,  an- 
tiques and  similar  Items,  saying  that  the  in- 
surance was  Intended  mainly  to  protect  ne- 
ceasitles,  such  as  furnishings  and  clothing. 
The  insxirance  coats  $60  a  year  for  $1,000 
coverage,  up  to  $120  a  year  for  $10,000  cov- 
erage for  household  losses.  Businesses  can 
get  up  to  $15,000  for  coverage  with  rates 
varying  according  to  business  classification 
and  location. 

The  Insurance  can  be  purchased  through 
regular  Insurance  agents.  Applicants  are  not 
required  to  prove  that  they  cannot  obtain 
commercial  Insurance,  and  the  policies  are 
not  canceled  because  of  losses.  For  further 
Information,  call  800-838-8780  or  write  the 
Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program,  Box 
41033.  Washington.  D.C.  20814.* 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  EXPERTS 

OPPOSE       TH^       ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S CLEAN  AIR  BILL 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  cowNBCTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee begins  today  our  markup  of  the  ad- 
ministration-backed clean  air  proposal. 
Unfortunately,  the  direct  and  adverse 
impacts  of  the  legislation  have  not 
been  adequately  highlighted  by  the 
news  media.  But  the  legislation  has 
not  completely  escaped  the  notice  of 
public  health  experts  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  ciean  air. 

Sponsors  of  this  legislation  hope  to 
convince  the  Congress  that  this  legis- 
lation will  have  a  benign  impact  on  air 
quality.  But  I  believe  that  our  col- 
leagues should  know  that  the  experts 
have  reached  a  different  conclusion. 

H.R.  5252,  the  administration's  re- 
write of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  has  been 
condemned  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  the  American  College  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  the  American 
Lung  Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Coalition  of 
Health  and  the  Elnvironment,  and 
many,  many  others. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  thoughtful  mes- 
sages which  I  have  received  urging  op- 
position to  this  bill: 

PCBRDARY  8.  1982. 

Hon.  Toby  Morrrrr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrkssman  Moptett:  As  health  or- 
ganizations, we  have  a  major  interest  in  the 
public  health  policies  established  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  protect  against  the  ad- 
verse health  effects  of  air  pollution.  The  au- 
thors of  H.R.  5252  are  to  be  commended  for 
retaining  the  language  in  the  current  Act 
relative  to  the  health-based  National  Ambi- 
ent Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  and  the 
standard  setting  process.  The  NAAQS  must 
continue  to  protect  the  health  of  the  most 
sensitive  groups  In  the  population  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety.  Fxuther,  because 
they  protect  public  health,  there  is  some  ur- 
gency in  attaining  them. 

However,  the  action  of  retaining  the 
health-based  standards  appears  to  be  a 
meaningless  gesture  when  in  reality  the 
amendements  proposed  in  H.R.  5252  are  a 
comprehensive  package  to  relax  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  responsible  for  the 
progress  made  towards  attaining  healthful 
air  quality. 

Our  specific  concerns  are  as  follows: 

1.  Section  172  Attainment  Date  Exten- 
sions: H.R.  5252  provides  for  extensions  of 
the  deadlines  until  1993  for  all  regions  of 
the  country.  H.R.  5252  provides  no  incen- 
tives for  areas  to  meet  the  standards  by  ear- 
lier dates. 

Data  collected  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Air  Quality  Indicates  that  only  8- 10 
regions  of  the  country  will  be  unable  to 
attain  the  standards  by  the  current  dead- 
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lines.  The  extension  provision  of  H.R.  5252 
is  an  overreactlon  to  this  problem. 

2.  Section  173  Permit  Requirements:  H.R. 
5252  would  repeal  provisions  In  the  nonat- 
tainment  program  which  are  among  the 
most  effective  tools  for  achieving  progress 
towards  healthful  air  quality.  The  bill 
would  repeal  the  requirement  that  new 
sources  offset  their  additional  pollution  by 
reducing  emissions  from  existing  sources 
and  the  requirement  that  new  sources 
achieve  the  "lowest  achievable  emission 
rate";  relax  the  requirement  for  automobile 
inspection  and  maintenance  programs 
which  are  designed  to  ensure  that  t>ollutlon 
control  equipment  operates  properly:  and 
relax  permit  requirements  for  new  sources. 

3.  Title  II  Emission  Standards  for  Moving 
Sources:  H.R.  5252  would  relax  the  federal 
auto  emissions  control  program  by  doubling 
the  auto  emission  standards  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Further, 
the  standards  would  be  minimum  stand- 
ards—EPA through  rule-making  would  be 
permitted  to  adjust  those  standards  after 
1986  although  they  could  not  be  made  more 
stringent  even  If  needed  to  protect  public 
health. 

H.R.  5252  would  also  relax  the  program 
for  heavy  duty  vehicles.  The  Act  now  re- 
quires a  phase-In  of  standards  for  heavy 
duty  trucks  that  are  as  protective  as  those 
for  automobiles.  Trucks  represent  the  great- 
est untapped  source  for  emissions  reduc- 
tions needed  In  many  areas  to  attain  the 
standards.  The  bill  would  eliminate  any  re- 
quirement for  improved  technology  on 
heavy  duty  vehicles. 

4.  National  Emission  Standards  for  Haz- 
ardous Air  Pollutants:  H.R.  5252  fails  to  ad- 
dress needed  improvements  In  section  112  to 
control  emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants. The  current  Act's  authority  to  regu- 
late these  pollutants  has  not  proven  suffi- 
cient. In  10  years,  EPA  has  regulated  only 
four  of  the  dozens  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants found  in  the  ambient  air.  H.R.  5252 
would  leave  this  present  Ineffective  program 
In  place. 

Progress  towards  clean  and  healttiful  air 
must  continue.  Prudent  public  health  policy 
dictates  that  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act  be  reau- 
thorized to  ensure  timely  attainment  of  the 
NAAQS.  H.R.  5252  represents  a  relaxation 
of  the  federal  air  pollution  control  program, 
and  as  such  we  cannot  endorse  It  as  a  mech- 
anism for  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Sincerely. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Ameri- 
can College  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
American  Lung  Association.  American 
Medical  Student  Association.  Ameri- 
can Nurses'  Association,  American 
Public  Health  Association.  American 
Teachers  of  Preventive  Medicine,  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Public  Health, 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials,  Coalition  for  Health 
and  the  Environment,  National  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Association.  Nation- 
al Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Women's  Health  Net- 
work. 

JoiHT  Council  op 

AlXERGT  AND  ImrONOLOGY, 

Mount  Prospect,  IlL,  March  12,  1982. 
Hon.  Toby  Moppttt, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Mopprrr:  The  Joint  Council  of 
Allergy  and  Immunology,  a  socio-economic- 
political  organization  sponsored  by  the  four 
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major   allergy   organizations.    Is   aware   of 
your  stance  In  several  areas. 

For  your  information,  the  attached  posi- 
tion statement  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Council  of  AUergy  and 
Immunology  Board  of  Directors  on  March  4, 
1982,  and  Is  sent  to  you  for  your  Informa- 
tion and  use. 

Secondly,  the  Joint  Council  of  Allergy  and 
Immunology  is  an  Integral  part  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary effort  to  communicate  to  Con- 
gress Its  concern  about  disease  prevention. 
We  are  part  of  a  Congressional  Communica- 
tions Seminar  on  May  6,  1982,  entitled  "Dis- 
ease Prevention  Through  the  Immunization 
Process." 

We  think  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  you 
and  your  staff  be  Invited  to  this  seminar.  In- 
formation as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
seminar  will  be  sent  to  you  in  a  subsequent 
mailing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  Becker.  M.D., 
Executive  Vice  President 

P.S.— We  have  a  mutual  friend.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Andy  Canzonettl.  He  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether for  several  years  In  the  effort  of  cost- 
effective  care  through  the  utUltzation 
review  process.  This  comment  is  for  your  in- 
formation! 

[Adopted  by  the  Joint  Council  of  Allergy 

and  Immiuiology  Board  of  Directors  on 

March  4.  1982] 

Resolittion 

The  Clean  Air  Act  passed  in  1970  and 
amended  in  1977  has  been  helpful  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  nation's  air.  Its 
success  indicates  that  there  is  a  continuing 
need  for  Its  existence  and  for  continued 
funding  and  function  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  We  recommend  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act. 

It  is  essential  to  maintain  the  current 
standards  of  the  Act.  Any  changes  in  the 
standards  should  be  based  solei.,  pon  scien- 
tific data  to  do  otherwise  would  result  in 
further  damage  to  our  Nation's  air  with  ix>- 
tential  adverse  effects  on  humans,  animals 
and  agriculture. 

Short  term  standards  should  be  main- 
tained with  regard  to  the  various  air  pollut- 
ants specified  in  the  Act. 

The  standards  for  automotive  emissions 
should  be  maintained.  New  standards 
should  be  developed  with  respect  to  emis- 
sions from  dlesel  fueled  vehicles. 

Air  quality  standards  should  be  developed 
for  sources  of  indoor  air  pollution  whether 
In  occupational,  home  or  public  environ- 
ments. 

The  Act  should  provide  for  the  study  of 
any  newly  Identified  air  pollutants.* 


CAN'T  MANIPULATE  ONE'S  SELF- 
ESTEEM 
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Can't  Manipitlatx  One's  Selp-Estekm 

It  Is  axlmomatlc  that  self-doubt  and  un- 
certainty can  be  manipulated,  but  self- 
esteem  can't.  With  subliminal,  unpercelved, 
silent  allurements,  Americans  have  been 
persuaded  to  reverse  their  patriotism  and 
duty  to  country  a^id  fellow  citizens  into 
overt  disloyalty  and  cowardly  deceit. 

These  lies,  poured  constantly  into  their 
minds,  have  confused  them,  manipulated 
them,  and  ignominiously  led  them  into  car- 
rying out  the  designs  of  their  enemies.  Now 
they  are  perilously  close  to  their  self-de- 
struction still  firmly  believing  the  biggest  He 
of  all:  "That  all  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
Itself." 

How  can  Americans  separate  the  truth 
from  the  lies? 

One  way  only.  They  must  ask  themselves 
if  the  act  is  meant  to  help  their  country. 

Social  welfare  of  other  nations  has  no 
place  In  this  picture.  Our  leaders  have 
pounded  relentlessly  into  our  ears  that  what 
is  good  for  the  world  is  good  for  us. 

This  Is  a  lie. 

The  truth  is  that  wealth  cannot  be 
shared.  Only  poverty  can  be  shared. 

Have  the  American  people  grown  so  weak- 
willed,  so  purposeless,  so  unthinking  that 
they  are  content  to  give  up  their  sovereign- 
ty and  with  It  their  property,  their  mobility, 
and  their  lives  rather  than  become  alert  to 
their  real  and  present  dangers?  Do  they  now 
choose  to  Ignore  what  their  elected  and  un- 
elected  leaders  are  doing  to  their  country? 
Is  it  possible  that  they  really  do  not  care?* 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  editorial  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American.  Mr.  George 
Whitney,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  on  Satur- 
day, March  13,  1982: 


A  TIME  FOR  GRATITUDE,  A 
TIME  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  today,  we  prayed  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  three  other  men  would  sur- 
vive the  handgim  attack  that  felled 
them  in  broad  daylight  on  the  streets 
of  Washington.  Our  prayers  were  an- 
swered. 

Today.  President  Reagan  is  vigorous 
and  whole.  Two  others  have  mended 
and  recovered.  The  courageous  Jim 
Brady  fights  on  to  recuperate  from  his 
awful  wounds. 

I  give  thanks  today  that  these  men 
have  been  spared.  I  pray  that  Jim 
Brady  will  continue  his  astonishing 
comeback. 

In  the  intervening  year,  however, 
thousands  of  victims  of  handgun  vio- 
lence have  not  been  spared.  They  are 
dead— many,  many  of  them  at  the 
hands  of  criminals,  drug  addicts,  and 
mental  incompetents. 

These  persons  have  no  right  to  a 
gun.  Yet  they  can  obtain  them  with 
ease.  The  President's  accused  assailant 
is  proof  of  this.  It  Is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  We  must  pass  legislation 
that  has  a  chance  of  denying  hand- 
gims  to  felons,  addicts,  incompetents, 
and  would-be  assassins  without  deny- 
ing them  to  sportsmen  and  other  re- 
sponsible citizens  who  feel  they  need  a 
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giin  for  their  own  protection.  And  we 
must  make  it  clear  that  anyone  using 
a  handgun  in  commigsion  of  a  crime 
faces  certain  imprisAl^ent. 

This  issue  is  marliea  by  deep  emo- 
tional divisions.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  sportsmen,  hunters,  and  gun  col- 
lectors are  unyielding  foes  of  handgun 
legislation.  They  are  good  and  reason- 
able citizens. 

Finding  a  solution  to  this  issue  is 
one  of  the  true  tests  of  government.  A 
civilized  society  demands  that  we  find 
a  compromise— now— that  could  lead 
to  the  arrest  of  violence  and  killiiog  in 
our  Nation.9 
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Mr.  Speaker,  history  dictates  that 
until  legitimate  legal  action  is  taken 
against  the  Soviets,  the  victims  of  the 
Katyn  massacre  and  the  thousands  of 
other  Polish  troops  who  gave  their  life 
for  freedom  during  World  War  II  have 
died  in  vain.* 


KATYN  MASSACRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  situation  in  Poland  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate,  I  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  diaboli- 
cal of  the  Soviet  Government  crimes.  I 
refer  to  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  in 
which  approximately  15,000  Polish 
Army  officers  were  murdered  by  their 
Russian  captors  on  March  30,  194C.  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  area  of  the  Ukraine. 

It  was  one  of  the  major  war  crimes 
committed  during  World  War  II  for 
which  no  one  was  ever  punished,  and 
it  was  dellt>erately  ignored  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  in  order  not 
to  offend  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union's  methodical  eradication  of 
leaders  of  the  Polish  military  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  practices  throughout 
Eastern  EXu-ope  during  and  after 
World  War  II. 

The  Katyn  massacre  was  not  Just 
another  war  atrocity  executed  in  the 
blind  fury  of  a  battlefield.  It  was  a 
premeditated,  planned,  mass  murder 
and  should  have  been  classified  as  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  brought 
to  the  docket  of  the  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal  In  Nuremberg. 

On  E>ecember  22.  1952,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House,  after  a  thor- 
ough Investigation,  made  its  final 
report.  It  formally  accused  the  Soviet 
Government  of  the  Katyn  crime  and 
asked  the  State  Department  to  pre- 
sent the  case  to  the  United  Nations. 
Although,  since  that  time,  there  has 
been  occasional  discussion  of  the 
event,  the  committee's  groundwork 
has  never  been  effectively  implement- 
ed. 

The  Katyn  massacre  was,  and  re- 
mains, a  classic  example  of  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  the  Communists,  It 
is  especially  important  that  we  ponder 
the  historic  lesson  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  confronting  the  Soviet  Union 
regarding  its  foreign  policy  activities. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 

FUNDS   IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1982 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

Of  OHIO 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  second  bill  to 
improve  the  investment  practices  and 
increase  the  rate  of  return  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds.  This  meas- 
ure builds  upon  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  September,  which  was  also 
intended  to  Improve  the  investment 
practices  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

The  three  social  security  trust  funds 
earned  a  scandalously  low  rate  of 
return  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  recent 
annual  report  of  combined  earnings 
were  a  shockingly  low  8.3  percent  in 
fiscal  1980  on  the  $47  billion  in  the 
trust  funds.  Others,  investing  exclu- 
sively In  government  or  government- 
backed  securities,  earned  as  much  as 
13.5  percent  In  1980.  An  additional  $2 
billion  would  have  been  generated  if 
the  trust  funds  had  earned  more  real- 
istic yields. 

It  is  too  soon  to  determine  the  exact 
yield  for  the  trust  fund  investments  in 
1981,  but  taking  September  1981,  as 
representative  of  the  year,  we  see  that 
the  low  earnings  trend  has  continued. 
In  that  month,  the  combined  trust 
funds  earned  10  percent  on  their  In- 
vestments. U.S.  Treasury  securities 
were  typically  yielding  15  to  16  per- 
cent during  this  same  period.  Finan- 
cial institutions  investing  exclusively 
in  government  or  government-backed 
securities  should  earn  over  15  percent 
on  their  investments  in  1981. 

To  insure  that  the  trust  funds  re- 
ceive a  yield  that  is  consistent  with 
that  of  comparable  funds,  several 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  invest- 
ment system.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  do  two  things: 

First,  the  bill  will  create  an  account 
for  each  trust  fund  much  like  a  sav- 
ings account,  with  Interest  compound- 
ed quarterly. 

Second,  the  bill  will  provide  that  the 
interest  paid  to  each  account  will  be 
the  higher  of  two  formulas:  One 
weighted  toward  long-term  rates  and 
the  other  weighted  toward  short-term 
rates. 

Recently  we  have  been  told  that  the 
poor  condition  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds  requires  that  we  either 
drastically    reduce    benefits   or    raise 
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social  security  taxes,  if  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  had  earned  better 
yields  on  their  Investments,  the 
system  would  be  in  appreciably  better 
financial  condition.  Low  yields  cost 
social  security  about  $2  billion  in  1980 
and  a  similar  amount  in  1981.  Given 
the  present  economic  difficulties  of 
the  system,  there  is  no  excuse  not  to 
maximize  the  yield  to  the  ailing  trust 
funds. 

Current  social  security  investment 
practices  are  not  suited  for  the  current 
demands  being  placed  upon  the  system 
or  for  modem  economic  conditions. 
When  the  social  security  system  was 
established  in  1935,  the  tnist  funds 
were  seen  as  a  cushion,  a  "margin  of 
safety"  against  obligations  of  the 
system.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
trust  funds  would  have  to  be  drawn  on 
to  meet  social  security  obligations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  largest  trust 
funds— old  age  and  survivors  Insurance 
(OASI)  and  disability  Insurance  (DD— 
had  assets  equal  to  200  percent  of 
fiscal  outlays  in  1960.  By  1970  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  105  percent. 
During  the  next  10  years,  the  funds 
continued  to  be  drawn  upon  to  meet 
social  security  obligations.  In  1980  the 
funds  had  only  23  percent  of  that 
year's  outlays.  The  margin  of  safety 
was  gone.  Even  if  they  borrow  from 
each  other,  the  three  funds  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  1985. 

Also,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
social  security  system,  interest  rates 
have  been  fairly  static.  Investment 
procedures  su-e  predicated  upon  static 
interest  rates  and  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  fluctuating  rates  that  we  re- 
cently have  experienced  and  in  all 
likelihood  will  continue  to  experience. 

The  trust  funds  are  currently  invest- 
ing In  special  Issues  written  expressly 
for  them  by  the  Treasury.  These 
issues  are  assigned  a  statutorially  de- 
termined yield  and  a  fixed  date  of  ma- 
turity, though  there  Is  no  penalty  for 
early  redemption.  Yields  to  the  issues 
are  weighted  in  favor  of  long-term 
rates,  which  have  traditionally  been 
higher  than  short-term  rates.  Recent- 
ly, however,  being  weighted  toward 
long-term  rates  has  been  a  great  disad- 
vantage, since  shon-term  rates  have 
soared  above  long-term  rates. 

At  the  time  of  purchase,  maturities 
for  that  year's  issues  are  spread  over  a 
15  year  period.  When  they  are  re- 
deemed, those  of  the  nearest  maturity 
date  earning  the  lowest  yield  are  re- 
deemed first.  This  procedure  does  not 
insure  that  those  special  issues  with 
the  lowest  Interest  rate  will  be  re- 
deemed first.  As  a  result,  when  the 
trust  funds  are  being  drawn  upon  to 
meet  obligations  and  special  Issues  are 
being  redeemed  early,  the  yield  suf- 
fers. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the 
confusion  created  by  the  current  in- 
vestment system.  When  interest  rates 
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fluctuate,  the  trust  funds  earn  a  yield 
that  is  not  consistent  with  interest 
rates  due  to  the  system  of  special 
issues  with  their  dated  yields  and  dis- 
tant maturities.  Also,  allowing  the  spe- 
cial Issues  to  be  redeemed  early  with- 
out penalty  distorts  the  earnings  of 
the  trust  funds,  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  fund's  financial  status 
and  adding  to  the  great  public  confu- 
sion surrounding  the  status  of  social 
security  investments. 

The  existing  system  is  misleading;  it 
maintains  the  appearance  of  being 
similar  to  the  Investment  practices  of 
a  private  fund  by  Investing  in  issues. 
In  reality,  it  does  not  function  like  a 
private  trust  fund  at  all.  It  does  not 
shop  around  for  issues,  but  has  the 
Treasury  write  special  issues.  The 
managers  of  the  fund  do  not  try  to  an- 
ticipate the  direction  of  Interest  rates, 
but  set  maturities  in  a  mechanical 
fashion.  The  managers  do  not  redeem 
the  lowest  earning  issues  first,  but 
stodgily  go  up  the  list,  redeeming 
whatever  Issue  is  next  in  line.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  yields  to  the  trust  funds 
are  so  low— or  that  the  social  security 
system  is  in  trouble. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing bizarre  system  of  special  issues  and 
mechanical  redemption  which  has  led 
to  such  poor  yields  and  replace  it  with 
a  system  designed  for  current  and 
future  needs.  This  bill  would  replace 
an  outmoded  system  with  a  better  and 
simpler  one. 

First,  this  bill  would  create  an  ac- 
count for  each  trust  fund,  which 
would  earn  interest  like  a  savings  ac- 
count. This  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  special  Issues,  maturities,  re- 
demptlcFis.  ledeniption-without-penal- 
ty.  and  so  forth.  The  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  personnel  to  manage 
the  complex  existing  system. 

Second,  this  bill  would  require  that 
Interest  be  compoimded  quarterly, 
thus  insuring  that  the  yield  to  the 
tnist  funds  is  in  line  with  the  cost  of 
borrowing  by  Treasury  from  the 
public  on  any  given  day.  It  would  then 
be  easier  to  determine  the  assets  of 
the  funds. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  require  that 
the  yield  to  the  funds  be  the  higher  of 
two  statutorially  determined  formulas. 
One.  the  existing  formula,  is  the  rate 
of  interest  equal  to  the  average 
mairket  yield  on  all  marketable  Inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  U.S. 
Government  which  are  not  due  for  at 
least  4  years.  The  other,  weighted 
toward  short-term  rates,  will  be  the 
rate  of  interest  equal  to  the  average 
yield  on  all  marketable  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment which  are  due  in  less  than  4 
years. 

In  this  way.  we  insure  that  the  social 
security  trust  funds  earn  a  yield  that 
Is  up  to  date  and  consistent  with  that 
earned  by  a  wise  Investor— unlike  the 
existing  system  which  assumes  flnan- 
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clal  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
aging trustees. 

An  important  first  step  toward  im- 
proving the  financial  position  of  the 
social  security  system  is  to  reform  its 
Investment  practices  which  have  cost 
it  billions  due  to  low  yields.  A  neces- 
sary step  toward  simplifying  and  Im- 
proving Government  Is  to  eliminate 
complex  and  outdated  systems.  The 
current  social  security  Investment 
practices  may  have  been  appropriate 
In  1935.  They  are  clearly  not  appropri- 
ate today.  Thank  you. 

H.R.  5987 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 

provide  for  increased  earnings  of  Interest 

by  the  social  security  trust  funds,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Social  Security  Trust  Funds  Improvement 
Act  of  1982". 

INVESTMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS  IN  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  SAVINGS 

ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f) 
of  section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  401)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  maintain 
on  deposit  In  the  social  security  savings  ac- 
count established  for  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds  under  subsection  (e)  such  portion  of 
such  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  In  his  judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals  from 
such  Trust  Fund. 

"(e)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  for  each  Trust  Fund  a 
social  security  savings  account  (hereinafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "ac- 
count") for  each  Trust  Fund.  The  amount 
deposited  in  each  account  shall  accrue  inter- 
est, compounded  quarterly,  payable  on  the 
last  business  day  of  each  quarter  from  other 
amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  ac- 
count balance  for  each  quarter. 

"(2)  Amounts  of  a  Trust  Fund  while  on 
deposit  in  any  such  account  shall  not  be 
available  for  any  purpose  of  such  Trust 
Fund.  Such  amounts  may  be  withdrawn 
from  such  account  at  any  time  for  use  by 
such  Trust  Fund. 

"(3)  The  rate  of  Interest  accrued  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  each  quarter  shall  be 
fixed  on  the  last  business  day  of  such  quar- 
ter and  shall  be  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  average  market  yield  (computed 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  on  the  basis  of 
market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the  cal- 
ender month  next  preceding  such  business 
day)  on  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month, 

or 

"(B)  the  average  market  yield  (computed 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  on  the  basis  of 
market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar month  next  preceding  such  business 
day)  on  all  other  marketable  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt; 
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except  that  in  any  case  in  which  such  aver- 
age market  yield  is  not  a  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent,  such  rate  of  Interest 
shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent nearest  such  market  yield. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Trust  Fund'  means— 

"(A)  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund, 

•(B)  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund, 

"(C)  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and 

"(D)  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund." 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13950  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  maintain 
on  deposit  in  the  social  security  savings  ac- 
count established  for  the  Trust  Fund  under 
section  201(e)  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  as  is  not.  In  his  judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals  from  the  Trust 
Fund.". 

(c)(1)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1841  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395t)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1841  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  maintain 
on  deposit  in  the  social  security  savings  ac- 
count established  for  the  Trust  Fund  under 
section  201(e)  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fimd  as  Is  not.  In  his  judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals  from  the  Trust 
Fund." 

APPLICABILITV  OF  FUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Sec.  3.  Section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Act,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  '•'Treasury),"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  amounts  on  deposit  in  social 
security  savings  accounts  established  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  TYeasury  under  section 
201(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

EFFECTIVE  date;  TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1982. 

(b)(lXA)  The  public-debt  obligations  of 
the  United  States  outstanding  as  of  October 
1,  1982,  which  were  authorized  to  be  Issued 
exclusively  for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Funds 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  amended  by  this  Act  shall  be  redeemed 
at  par  on  such  date. 

(B)  Other  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States  In  which  portions  of  the 
"Trust  Funds  have  been  Invested  and  which 
are  outstanding  as  of  October  1,  1982,  shall 
be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest  at 
maturity,  except  that  such  obligations  may 
be  sold  before  maturity  at  the  market  price. 

(C)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  each  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  such  Trust  Fund. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Trust  Fund  "  means— 

(A)  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance "Trust  Fund, 

(B)  the  Federal  DisabUllty  Insurance 
Trust  Fund, 

(C)  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  lYust 
Fund,  and 

(D)  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  "Trust  Fund.* 
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-WORKING  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR 
UNIONS  OPPOSE  H.R.  5252 


ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  COmCECTICOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment,  my  office 
has  been  hit  by  a  barrage  of  comments 
from  concerned  citizens  regarding  the 
pending  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Citizens  of  this  Natic  ^  realize 
that  this  law  is  not  perfect;  but,  they 
are  also  able  to  distinguish  between 
genuine  proposals  for  reform  and  a 
gutting  of  this  basic  pollution-control 
legislation. 

Recently,   I   received   some   helpful 
comments  from  Union  representatives 
stating  their  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration-backed  clean    air   bill,    H.R. 
5252.  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues their  responsible  observations 
about  a  truly  antienvironmental  bill. 
UIW— Skafahxrs 
Columbus,  Ohio,  March  4,  1982. 
Hon.  Congressman  Moftktt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Congrzssmam.  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  Inform  you  of  my  position  on  H.R. 
5252.  H.  Res.  252  and  H.R.  4829  regarding 
Clean  Air  Legislation. 

I  oppose  H.R.  5252  because  It  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  such 
things  as  changing  the  deadline  for  meeting 
health  standards  from  1982  to  as  late  as 
1993,  would  double  the  carbon  monoxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  standards  in  automobiles 
and  also  does  nothing  to  control  acid  rain  or 
airborne  toxic  pollutants. 

I  support  H.  Res.  252  because  it  calls  for 
maintaining  an  effective  program  for 
healthy  air  In  our  cities,  keeping  strong 
emissions  standards  for  autos.  protecting  all 
clean  air  regions,  and  taking  action  against 
the  problem  of  acid  rain. 

I  eUso  support  H.R.  4829  as  this  bill  would 
decrease  the  production  of  sulfur  oxides  by 
10  million  tons  over  the  next  several  years. 

I  ask  that  you  support  my  position  on 
these  bills. 

Respectfully. 

WlIXIAM  JaMKS  OOBBIItS, 

President,  Local  20, 
United  Industrial  Workers  Unicm. 

FmtCART  24.  1982. 
Ii»  SuFPORT  or  Clkan  Air 
Statement  by:  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
Textile  Workers  Union.  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union.  Allied  Industri- 
al Workers  of  America  International 
Union.  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers,  Interna- 
tional Molders  and  Allied  Workers  Union, 
OU.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  and  United  Steelworkers 
of  America 

Contact  Bill  Klinefelter.  (202)  637-5198. 
Congressional  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  raises  many  issues  of  vital 
concern  to  the  labor  movement.  The  Issues 
of  Jobs  and  the  health  of  our  members  and 
their  families  are  fundamental  priorities  for 
the  labor  movement.  We  are  issuing  this 
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statement  In  support  of  maintaining  a 
strong  Clean  Air  Act  because  such  an  Act 
has  been  responsive  to  our  needs  for  both 
secure  Jobs  and  healthy  environment. 

H.R.  5252.  the  Luken-Broyhlll  bUl.  strikes 
at  the  basic  national  commitment  to  and 
regulatory  system  for  attainment  of  a 
healthful  and  clean  air  environment.  We 
oppose  H.R.  5252  and  Join  with  enforcement 
professionals,  like  the  SUte  and  Territorial 
Air  Pollution  Program  Administrators,  and 
health  organizations,  like  the  American 
Lung  Association,  in  urging  Congress  not  to 
accept  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  "fine  tuning" 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  health  of  our  members  is  dependent 
upon  the  Interplay  of  both  the  community 
environment  and  the  workplace  environ- 
ment, and  It  Is  an  Inescapable  economic  fact 
that  workers  want  and  need  secure  Jobs.  To 
this  end.  we  have  supported  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which,  while  forcing  pollution  abate- 
ment, has  not  been  detrimental  to  economic 
growth.  Indeed,  environmental  enforcement 
promotes  more  seciu-e  Jobs  through  its  em- 
phasis upon  modernization  and  increased  in- 
dustrial efficiency.  The  objectives  of  health 
and  Jobs  have  not  been  contradictory.  The 
November.  1981  AFL-CIO  policy  resolution 
on  the  environment  clearly  articulates  our 
belief  of  the  compatibility  of  these  goals 
and  the  need  to  "adamantly  resist  attempts 
to  gut  one  objective  In  favor  of  the  other." 

We  reject  the  approach  embodied  In  H.R. 
5252  which.  If  enacted,  would  seriously 
weaken  the  environmental  and  health 
progress  being  achieved  by  the  present 
Clean  Air  Act.  H.R.  5252  does  In  fact 
weaken  or  eliminate  key  provisions  of  the 
environmental  health  regtilatory  system.  It 
would,  for  instance: 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  polluters 
use  lowest  achievable  emission  rate  technol- 
ogies currently  required  in  nonattainment 
(i.e..  health-hazard)  areas: 

Require  in  nonattainment  areas  only  a 
substantially  weakened  best  achievable  con- 
trol teciinology  (BACT)  which  Is  currently 
required  for  clean  air  areas: 

Automatically  repeal  the  increment 
system  for  Class  II  and  III  designated  areas 
which  were  designed  to  limit  the  growth 
and  level  of  pollution  In  clean  air  areas: 

Effectively  repeal  current  sanctions 
against  lax  state  enforcement  and  modify 
the  penalties  against  Industrial  polluters— 
hardly  an  Incentive  for  ensuring  continued 
progress: 

Allow  health-hazard  areas  to  unduly 
extend  attainment  deadlines  from  1982  to 
1993.  even  though  very  few  areas  need  such 
extension,  particularly  for  such  prolonged 
periods:  and 

Eliminate  mandatory  offsets  and  other 
technology-based  conditions  on  new  Indus- 
trial facilities  in  non-attainment  areas,  even 
where  offsets  and  new  technology  are 
needed  to  allow  plant  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization while  assuring  progress  toward 
meeting  health  standards. 

In  addition,  H.R.  5252  fails  to  address  two 
Issues  Included  In  the  AFL-CIO  resolution: 
a  speed-up  In  the  implementation  of  hazard- 
ous pollutants  program:  and  measures  to 
control  acid  rain.  We  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach spelled  out  in  H.R.  5252  not  only  is 
destructive,  short-sighted,  and  unnecessary, 
but  also  unduly  prolongs  a  threat  to  the 
community  and  workplace  health  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Protecting  "clean"  air  areas  and  cleaning 
up  "dirty"  areas  are  both  vitally  Important. 
In  accomplishing  these  purposes  there  Is  no 
conflict  between  economic  and  environmen- 
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tal  interests.  A  healthy  economy  cannot 
exist  In  a  devastated  environment.  By  forc- 
ing "dirty"  (nonattainment)  areas  to  clean 
up— thus  reversing  the  deterioration  of  the 
infr'.structure  In  older.  Industrial  areas— the 
Clean  Air  Act  compels  companies  to  Intro- 
duce new  technologies  and  modernize  facili- 
ties which  result  in  more  productive,  effi- 
cient, and  competitive  operations,  thus 
making  Jobs  more  secure  In  those  areas.  By 
controlling  the  rate  at  which  "clean"  areas 
may  be  polluted  (prevention  of  significant 
deterioration),  the  Clean  Air  Act  slows  the 
wasteful  exodus  of  industries  from  the 
"dirty"  Northeast  and  Midwestern  regions 
and  California  to  the  "clean"  Sunbelt  and 
Western  states. 

Claims  that  weakening  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  necessitated  by  the  present  economic  situ- 
ation and  the  need  to  promote  Job  growth 
and  security  are  simply  false.  Pollution 
abatement  and  Job  security  go  hand  in 
hand— environmental  regulations  have  not 
been  the  primaiy  cause  of  even  one  plant 
shutdown.  It  is  a  fact  that  deteriorating  and 
obsolete  facilities,  which  also  are  FtoUuters, 
are  vulnerable  to  economic  collapse  and 
plant  closings.  In  these  cases.  Job  losses  are 
more  accurately  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
modernization  than  to  environmental  pro- 
tections. Furthermore,  the  lack  of  strong 
clean-up  efforts  In  severely  polluted  areas 
makes  them  less  desirable  places  for  Invest- 
ments In  new  plants  and  equipment  and 
other  tyi>es  of  economic  growth.  Moreover, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  directly  creates  Jobs  in 
abatement  Industries.  A  recent  EPA  study 
estimates  that  some  525,000  Jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated by  1987  Lf  current  environmental  en- 
forcement standards  continue  in  effect. 

While  we  believe  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
should  be  amended  to  provide  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  administration  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  delays  and  cumbersome 
procedures  which  can  be  an  impediment  to 
economic  growth,  radical  revls'oiis,  such  as 
those  proposed  In  H.R.  52S2,  should  b«>  re- 
jected. Furthermore,  revisions  should  not  be 
seen  as  a  remedy  for  the  current  economic 
situation.  Unemployment,  high  interest 
rates.  Import  problems,  and  depressed  indus- 
trial demand,  exacerbated  by  the  current 
Administration's  economic  policies,  are  the 
real  problems,  and  need  to  be  addressed 
through  direct  measures.  Sacrificing  the 
Clean  Air  Act  not  only  will  faU  to  solve 
these  economic  problems,  but  also  will  in- 
crease health  risks  and  contribute  to  the  un- 
dermining of  Job  security  for  American 
workers. 

Lloyd  McBride,  President.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America:  Domlnick  D'Am- 
brosio.  President.  Allied  Industrial 
Workers  of  America  International 
Union:  George  Robinson.  Director.  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health.  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers:  Frank  Martino, 
President,  International  Chemical 
Workers  Union;  Jacob  Shelnkman, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union; 
Carl  Studenroth,  President,  Interna- 
tional Molders  and  Allied  Workers 
Union;  Robert  Ooss,  President,  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.* 
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THE  IRS  STRIKES  AMERICANS 
EVERYWHERE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, additional  examples  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  [TPA]  are 
the  following  excerpts  from  letters  I 
have  received  from  across  the  Nation. 

FROM  KEKTUCKY 

I  have  been  harassed  by  the  IRS  for  years 
1972-1976.  They  have  never  collected  one 
thin  dime  in  additional  taxes  but  it  has  cost 
me  thousands  of  dollars  In  legal  fees  for  de- 
fense. 

rROM  COLORADO 

I  have  been  under  constant  Investigation 
by  the  IRS  for  the  past  four  years.  .  .  . 
When  I  asked  why  the  continuous  harass- 
ment, I  was  Informed  they  did  not  like  my 
accountant.  I  changed  accountant  firms  and 
now  a  new  investigator  is  assigned  to  me. 
She  has  worked  steady  on  my  records  for 
July,  August,  and  September.  Now  I  have 
heard  nothing  untU  they  have  proposed 
that  I  sign  a  paper  to  allow  continuous 
checking  of  my  taxes.  (My  accountant's  fee 
is  $70  per  hour  so  I  really  don't  need  much 
more  of  this  harassment). 

I  thoroughly  believe  In  our  tax  system, 
have  always  paid  my  taxes— have  asked 
these  IRS  investigators  what  I  am  doing 
wrong  and  they  Just  say  I'll  have  to  ask  my 
accountant.  I've  even  tried  to  contact  the 
head  of  the  IRS  here  and  he  will  not  talk  to 
me  or  return  my  calls.  What  possible  re- 
course do  we  have  against  this  harassment? 

PROM  TENKESSEE 

Your  efforts  to  curb  the  excesses  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans.  You  are  the  first  na- 
tional leader  to  come  forward  with  a  reason- 
able legislative  program  designed  to  control 
the  IRS.  I  am  chilled  to  the  bone  when  I  re- 
alize that  the  IRS  has  been  able  to  usurp  a 
growing  list  of  KGB-type  methods  with 
scarcely  a  murmur  from  the  majority. 

AGAIN  PROM  COLORADO 

...  No  one  wishes  any  more  than  we  tax 
preparers  do  that  your  bUl  H.R.  4931— the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act— will  pass  the 
House.  It  Just  has  to  go  Into  effect  or  the 
American  people  are  going  to  revolt  even 
more  than  as  now.  Every  American  we  talk 
to  has  had  it  with  this  out-of -control  IRS.  It 
Is  Inconceivable  that  our  Congress  has  let 
an  agency— not  even  Bureau  status— take 
over  such  power  that  even  Congress  can  do 
nothing  with  them. .  .  . 

PROM  KANSAS 

I  read  your  article  In  the  American  Legion 
Magazine  of  December  1981  and  was  ap- 
palled at  the  power  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Although  I  have  heard  and  read  of 
the  tactics  of  this  government  agency.  It  Is 
g(X)d  to  learn  of  some  of  the  facts.  I  am  66 
years  old.  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  now  retired 
from  a  railroad  company.  It  Is  astonishing 
that  the  American  people  will  sit  Idly  by 
and  let  these  things  go  unnoticed.  As  we  all 
recall,  Adolph  Hitler  used  these  tactics  In 
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Germany  in  the  late  1930's  and  early  40's 
and  we  all  know  what  happened  to  him.  If 
we  live  under  a  curtain  of  fear  what  next? 
The  average  citizen  cannot  fight  Internal 
Revenue  Service  because  he  cannot  afford 
It.  Would  a  gambler  spend  five  dollars  to 
earn  one?  Definitely  not.  It  might  be,  and 
possibly  Is,  later  than  we  think.  If  the  power 
of  the  IRS  Is  not  curbed  in  some  way,  what 
wiU  happen  In  the  next  20  years?  The  liber- 
ty and  dignity  of  the  American  people  are 
fastly  being  eroded  by  the  Gestapo  tactics 
of  the  IRS.  Many  small  businesses  are  being 
wiped  out  by  the  IRS,  this  is  strictly  a 
shame  because  they  are  the  backbone  of 
this  nation.  Well,  Just  a  word  to  let  you 
know  that  one  war  veteran  read  your  article 
and  am  certainly  concerned  about  It. 

PROM  TEXAS 

...  If  there  was  ever  an  agency  of  the 
federal  government  that  needed  scrutiny.  It 
is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  And  unless 
Congress  is  deliberately  trying  to  cover  up 
the  scandalous  behavior  of  the  IRS,  they 
would  be  well  advised  to  hold  these  hear- 
ings. 

PROM  NEW  YORK 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  that  con- 
gressional legislation  is  needed  to  put  the 
IRS  In  its  proper  place  and  restrict  It  from 
resorting  to  abusive,  un-American  and  un- 
constitutional practices  In  collecting  reve- 
nues. 

PROM  MICHIGAN 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  you  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  gone  too  far 
when  they  use  the  concept  of  "fear"  to 
force  people  to  pay  their  taxes.  Some  people 
actually  overpay  their  taxes  to  avoid  a  possi- 
ble confrontation  or  a  lengthy  court  battle 
which  would  take  them  away  from  their 
Jobs  and  possible  loss  of  pay.  The  fear  con- 
cept may  actually  be  encouraging  the  97 
percent  of  people  who  cheerfully  pay  their 
taxes  to  cheat.  The  concept  of  power mad 
IRS  agents  to  be  able  to  seize  taxpayer 
property  or  private  homes  without  a  court 
order  is  totally  repulsive  to  me  and  millions 
of  other  people. 

During  World  War  II  another  individual 
used  fear  as  a  means  of  subjugating  an 
entire  nation  and  was  In  the  process  of  sub- 
jugating an  entire  continent.  His  name  was 
Adolph  Hitler.* 
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tion  in  southern  California,  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House.  The  Hispanic  Women's 
Council  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
motivating  women's  participation  In 
civic,  educational,  cultural,  and  com- 
munity-service activities  in  an  effort  to 
give  individuals  more  control  over 
their  own  lives.  Recognizing  the  heed 
for  education  among  the  Hispanic 
youth  of  its  community,  the  Hispanic 
Women's  Council  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge, taking  a  leadership  role  in  pro- 
moting the  educational  betterment  of 
women  and  youth.  In  doing  so,  this  all- 
volunteer  organization  has  provided 
opportunities  for  personal  growth, 
stimulating  untapped  potential  from 
its  members  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. 

Volunteer  service  to  the  community 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  American 
citizenship.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the 
entire  House  in  expressing  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Hispanic  Women's 
Council,  and  the  excellent  leadership 
provided  by  its  president,  Gilda  Bojor- 
quez-Gjurich,  for  its  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  residents  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  wishing  these  dedicated 
women  even  more  success  in  the 
future.* 


UNITED  STATES  EPITOMIZES 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  VOLUNTARISM 
AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OPCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
almost  150  years  ago  that  the  French 
statesman  Alexis  De  Tocquevllle  com- 
mented on  the  amazing  spirit  of  volun- 
tarism and  public  service  that  he  wit- 
nessed In  our  commimltles.  Wherever 
there  was  a  wrong  to  be  redressed  or  a 
problem  to  be  surmounted,  the  people 
of  our  towns  and  cities  would  voluntar- 
ily come  together  to  find  solutions. 

It  Is  this  spirit  of  voluntarism  on  the 
part  of  the  Hispanic  Women's  Council, 
which  is  celebrating  Its  ninth  anniver- 
sary as  a  community  service  organlza- 


GEORGE  DE  VOS:  HE  CATERS 
TO  SAN  DIEGO 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  George  De  Vos  has  been  a 
leading  restauranteur  and  caterer  in 
the  San  Diego  area  since  1949:  a  well- 
known  personality  with  a  little-known 
past.  A  recent  column  by  Prank 
Rhoades  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
traces  the  colorful  background  of  this 
prominent  San  Diegan.  Begliming 
with  his  youth  in  war-torn  Belgium, 
the  article  follows  George  through  his 
years  among  the  Hollywood  elite  as 
manager  of  the  famed  Mocambo 
nightclub  of  the  forties.  It  continues 
with  the  account  of  how,  over  the  next 
20  years,  he  went  on  to  establish  him- 
self as  a  cornerstone  of  the  San  Diego 
restaurant  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  De  Vos  is  a  fas- 
cinating entrepreneur  in  the  best 
American  tradition  and  the  account  of 
his  personal  history  and  accomplish- 
ments makes  for  fascinating  reading. 
Therefore,  I  commend  the  following 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

George  De  Vos 

At  age  73.  durable  George  De  Vos  Is 
adding  a  second  responsibility  to  his  mana- 
gerial duties  with  Servomation. 

In  addition  to  running  the  food  operation 
In  the  Stadium  Club  at  San  Diego  Jack 
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Murphy  Stadium,  he  wilf  become  fcxxl  and 
beverage  boss  at  the  Community  Concourse. 
April  1. 

Since  he  came  here  In  1949.  Oe  Vos  has 
been  a  top  man  In  the  restaurant  and  cater- 
ing business,  therefore  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  to  thousands. 

But  acquaintanceships  mostly  were  super- 
ficial. Few  learned,  for  example,  that  during 
the  movies'  so-called  Golden  Years,  it  was 
up  to  George  to  keep  the  stars  happy  at  the 
Palm  Springs  Racquet  Club  and  later  at  the 
famed  Hollywood  night  spot  Mocambo. 

Virtually  none  luiew  that  as  a  child  in  Bel- 
glum  during  World  War  I,  he  was  gassed  by 
German  soldiers  and  once  was  totally  blind. 

This  was  not  because  George  lives  up  to 
his  last  name.  De  Vos.  in  Dutch,  meaning 
the  fox. 

Cxinning.  indeed,  is  not  part  of  his 
makeup. 

He  sticks  to  current  subjects  in  all  conver- 
sations, and  always  has  seemed  to  take  the 
position  no  one  is  Interested  in  the  past. 

Dc  Vos  is  a  friendly,  soft-spoken  man.  as 
conservative  as  his  Harris  tweed  jackets. 

As  far  as  his  business  life  is  concerned,  he 
has  only  one  great  regret. 

That  is  having  sold  the  Valley  Ho  restau- 
rant in  Mission  Valley  to  Bob  Pastore  in 
19T.  Pastore  gave  the  operation  an  entirely 
different  concept  and  changed  the  name  to 
Caesar's. 

To  this  day.  De  Vos  speaks  lovingly  ot  the 
Valley  Ho:  "The  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me." 

But  not  as  good,  of  course,  as  recovering 
from  blindness  caused  by  the  German  gas. 

George  Caesar  De  Vos  was  bom  to  the 
family  of  a  Belgium  builder  on  Dec.  3.  1908. 
In  1913.  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I,  the  De  Voses  moved  to  Detroit,  where 
they  had  relatives.  The  newcomers  did  not 
like  life  in  this  country  and  soon  elected  to 
return  to  Wacken.  their  village  in  East  Bel- 
gium. 

Young  Georges  was  sent  ahead  in  1914 
with  an  adult  who  also  was  returning  to 
Wacken.  The  boy  would  put  up  with  his 
grandmother  until  his  fainily  arrived. 

Before  the  elder  De  Voses  could  complete 
arrangements  to  leave  for  Wacken.  the  war 
heated  up.  Georges  (he  kept  the  ".<>"  until  he 
was  an  adult)  remembers: 

"A  Catholic  priest  came  to  take  12  chil- 
dren back  from  Belgium  to  Detroit  and  I 
was  one  of  them.  But  my  grandmother 
would  not  let  me  leave.  My  parents  re- 
mained in  Detroit  until  after  the  war. 

"I  remember  the  day  the  Germans  walked 
in.  wearing  green  helmets  and  placing  guns 
on  tripods.  It  was  exciting  stuff  for  a  kid." 

Near  the  end  of  the  war.  the  Allies  invad- 
ed the  village  and  the  retreating  Germans 
shelled  it  with  mustard  gas. 

"Thirteen  of  us  were  In  a  basement.  One 
morning  we  awakened  and  all  of  us  were 
blind.  We  were  taken  to  a  hospital  In  an- 
other town.  Two  died,  having  eaten  gas-con- 
taminated food. 

"We  were  In  the  hospital  two  months 
before  we  responded  to  treatment  and  re- 
gained our  sight.  Much  of  the  time  It 
seemed  I  was  looking  at  the  world  through 
Jelly." 

De  Vos'  family  returned  to  Belgium  in 
February  1919.  "I  had  to  be  Introduced  to 
all  of  them.  I  was  U  and  we  had  been  sepa- 
rated since  I  was  5.  I  had  forgotten  what 
they  looked  like. 

"I  had  a  brother  now.  His  name  was 
Marcel.  He  was  an  infant  then.  My  parents 
opened  a  dry  goods  store  but  after  18 
months,  we  all  moved  back  to  Detroit.  My 
parents  had  learned  to  Uke  it  there." 
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The  father  became  a  builder  again  and 
Georges  was  enrolled  in  a  public  school, 
second  grade,  although  he  was  12  years  old. 

"I  could  speak  Flemish  (Dutch).  French 
and  German  but  no  English.  I  was  so  embar- 
rassed I  would  go  home  and  cry.  But  I  soon 
learned  English  and  was  skipping  grades.  I 
graduated  in  four  years. " 

After  high  school.  George  went  to  Detroit 
Art  Academy,  got  a  Job  as  a  commercial 
artist,  and  soon  lost  it.  The  Great  Depres- 
sion had  set  in  for  sure. 

The  movie  Industry  wallowed  In  money 
during  the  Great  Depression,  and  George 
De  Vos  was  in  a  position  to  watch  the 
glamor  people  live  high  on  the  hog. 

De  Vos.  destined  to  become  a  leading  res- 
taurateur in  San  Diego,  first  watched  the 
stars,  the  producers  and  the  directors  from 
the  sidelines  at  the  Racquet  Club  in  Palm 
Springs.  He  was  food  and  beverage  manager 
there.  1936-41. 

George  went  to  the  Racquet  Club  to  work 
only  one  weekend.  "The  occasion  was  the 
Big  Top  Ball,  the  leading  fund  raiser  for 
charity."  he  recalls.  "The  owners,  (actors) 
Charlie  Parrell  and  Ralph  Bellamy,  dis- 
agreed on  the  seating  arrangement  and  split 
the  partnership.  Farrell  bought  Bellamy's 
interest  and  put  me  on  full  time." 

First  star  De  Vos  met  was  Marlene  Die- 
trich, when  she  ordered  a  special  cham- 
pagne for  a  group  of  friends  during  a  tennis 
match.  It  caused  something  of  a  stir. 

George  recalls  that  director  Edmund 
Gouldlng  must  have  been  the  first  of  the 
Jogger?,  outside  of  prizefighters  doing  road 
work.  "He  would  run  in  the  desert,  then 
come  back  and  drink  bloody  Marys. 

"Gilbert  Roland.  Peter  Lorre  and  Paul 
Lukas  went  in  for  fencing.  Lana  Turner  was 
too  young  to  drink  but  she  would  sit  in  the 
bar  with  Greg  Bautzer  (the  lawyer  who 
dated  movie  queens),  making  the  most  of 
her  sweaters. 

"Not  many  stars  were  club  members.  The 
others  came  as  guests  of  producers  and  di- 
rectors." 

In  '41,  De  Vos  moved  to  Hollywood  as  food 
and  beverage  boss  at  the  memorable  Mo- 
cambo nightclub.  He  became  the  general 
manager  there  in  '46  and  married  Dorothy 
Morrison,  sister  of  owner  Charles  Morrison. 

Morrison  had  a  small  room  in  the  night- 
club for  rubbernecking  tourists,  George 
said.  It  was  called  "Siberia."  But  visiting 
hicks  were  not  the  only  ones  unwelcomed  by 
Morrison. 

George  said:  "Twice  Blng  Crosby  was 
turned  away  at  the  door  because  he  had  no 
necktie." 

Mickey  Cohen,  the  mobster,  had  a  special 
table.  It  was  in  front  of  two  large  posts  at  an 
end  of  the  dance  floor.  Mickey  ran  no  risk 
of  getting  shot  in  the  back. 

George  remembers  character  actor 
Charles  Butterworth  as  "a  friendly  man 
who  killed  himself  In  an  auto  accident,  right 
in  front  of  the  Mocambo." 

De  Vos  seems  to  have  split  with  Morrison 
before  coming  to  San  Diego  in  1949.  In  '37. 
George  had  met  the  late  Basil  McAfee  at 
Lake  Arrowhead.  McAfee  was  out  as  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  U.S.  Grant  Hotel  in  '49 
and  wanted  E>e  Vos  as  a  partner  in  a  restau- 
rant venture. 

"McAfee  had  his  eye  on  the  waterfront  as 
a  location  for  a  restaurant  that  would  be 
called  the  Harbor  House. "  said  De  Vos. 

The  two  became  partners,  bought  a  liquor 
license  in  Vista  and  borrowed  money  on  the 
liquor  stock  that  went  with  the  license. 

But  Mrs.  De  Vos  was  unhappy  In  San 
Diego  and  prevailed  upon  0«orge  to  cash 
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himself  out  of  the  partnership  and  return  to 
Mocambo.  That  didn't  work  out  and  two 
weeks  later  the  De  Voses  were  back  In  San 
Diego.  After  a  while.  George  would  manage 
the  Harbor  House  that  McAfee  built  with  a 
new  partner.  Mrs.  Paye  Scott. 

"McAfee  had  a  long  lease  on  the  land 
where  he  built  the  Harbor  House.  It  was 
beside  the  old  ferry  landing.  He  could  have 
paid  a  monthly  rental  of  $350  but  he  had  no 
money  and  thought  it  safer  to  go  on  a  per- 
centage basis. 

"We  opened  on  June  3.  1949.  By  August, 
the  entire  investment  had  been  recovered 
and  McAfee  was  paying  $2,000  a  month  on  a 
percentage  basis." 

De  Voe  and  McAfee  opened  the  Secret 
Harbor  restaurant  at  Fifth  and  Nutmeg  as 
partners  In  1953.  De  Vos  sold  his  Interest  to 
Faye  Scott  In  1955  and  the  place  was  closed 
a  year  later  after  trouble  with  trade  unions. 

George  stayed  as  manager  of  the  Harbor 
House  until  1961  when  he  met  Herb  Brugge- 
man  at  the  Mission  Bay  Golf  Club.  Paul 
Zannuch,  a  liquor  salesman,  had  arranged 
for  De  Vos  and  Bruggeman  to  golf  together. 

The  upshot  was  they  built  the  Valley  Ho 
restaurant  and  opened  It  the  same  year.  De 
Vos  would  manage  it.  Bruggeman  had 
become  wealthy  as  owner  of  the  Rancho 
Food  Markets.  Other  stockholders  in  Valley 
Ho  were  Mayor  Charles  C.  Dail,  also  an 
owner  of  Rancho  Markets.  Charles  Sattlo. 
who  owned  San  Diego  Fish  Co.,  and  Casper 
Impastato.  who  was  the  head  bartender. 

Valley  Ho  did  an  enviable  lunch  business. 
The  surroundings  were  elegant  and  so  was 
the  food.  De  Vos  was  proud  of  attracting 
the  cream  of  the  free  spenders. 

They  Included  such  names  as  the  late 
Marvin  K.  Brown  and  Johiuiy  Lyons:  Lou 
Komlk,  John  Helmer,  Larry  Barnes  and 
Charlie  Pratt. 

But  the  dinner  trade  was  slow.  A  big,  pre- 
mium-priced restaurant  In  Mission  Valley 
was  to  Isolated  as  a  dinner  house  in  the 
early  1960's.  De  Vos  sold  It  to  Bob  Pastore 
In  1971  and  the  place  became  Caesar's. 

De  Vos  then  gave  full  time  to  catering.  en- 
Joyed  solid  success,  and  since  1977  has  man- 
aged Servomation's  food  operation  at  the 
Stadium  Club.  He  wlU  add  to  his  duties  the 
comparable  job  at  the  Community  Con- 
course when  the  Servomation  takes  over  ca- 
tering there.  April  1. 

It  all  started  in  Los  Angeles  In  1931. 
George  was  a  Jobless  commercial  artist.  He 
chanced  to  meet  a  man  named  Abe  Spector, 
who  had  Inherited  a  small  restaurant.  Nei- 
ther knew  beans  about  running  a  beanery, 
but  Abe  hired  George  as  his  helper.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  BYELORUSSIA 
IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  THE  BYELORUSSIAN 
DEMOCRATIC  REPUBUC 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  jKRsrr 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Tueiday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
mark  a  historic  day  that  is  cherished 
by  all  freedom  loving  people  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  ideals  of  self- 
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determination    and    independence    of 
thought  and  action. 

It  was  64  years  ago  on  March  25, 
1918,  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  First  Byelorussian  National  Con- 
gress proclaimed  the  Byelonissian 
Democratic  Republic,  initiating  a 
period  of  guaranteed  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  the  equality  of 
all  citizens  under  the  law. 

But,  unfortunately  that  exercise  in 
freedom  was  short  lived.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Lenin,  the  new  imperial- 
istic Bolshevik  government  of  Soviet 
Russia  reconquered  the  Independent 
Byelonissian  state. 

To  camouflage  this  aggression,  the 
Moscow  regime  arranged  the  forma- 
tion of  its  own  colonial  state,  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
on  Jfiuiuary  1,  1919.  in  the  city  of  Smo- 
lensk. 

The  Byelorussian  people  were  the 
victims  of  both  Conununist  aggression 
suid  imperialism,  and  later,  Nazi  occu- 
pation. But  they  remained  steadfast  in 
their  opposition  to  subjugation.  Scores 
of  brave  Byelorussian  heroes  gave 
their  lives  in  the  fierce  battle  to  save 
their  homeland  from  the  brutal  Rus- 
sian Communist  forces. 

Since  1921,  the  Russian  Commimist 
Party  has  controlled  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Byelorussia,  but  the  cultural 
heritage  of  its  people  has  remained 
one  of  the  strongest  and  richest  in  all 
Europe. 

Today  the  Byelorussian-American 
commimity  has  related  to  me  that  it  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  events  in 
Poland.  Some  300,000  Byelorussians 
live  in  that  troubled  nation  and  they 
have  received  extremely  harsh  treat- 
ment from  the  military  regime  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  lend  my 
support  today  to  a  request  by  the 
Byelorussian-American  community 
that  the  Byelorussian  language  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  our  Voice  of  America 
programing. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  our 
Byelorussian  brothers  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  stand 
strongly  behind  their  efforts  to  regain 
their  lost  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proud  people  of 
Byelonissia  are  an  inspiration  to  us  all 
and  we  join  them  today  In  the  hope 
that  one  day  their  dreams  of  freedom 
and  independence  will  be  realized.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

city  coimcilman  for  Torrance.  Calif., 
for  the  past  6  years,  is  returning  full- 
time  to  the  practice  of  law. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known 
Doug  and  worked  with  him  over  the 
past  years,  this  is  an  occasion  of  mixed 
feelings.  We  acknowledge  his  excellent 
work  as  councilman  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  Torrance  and  we  regret 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  as  active  in 
the  legislative  arena.  I  say  "as  active" 
because  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
not  abandon  Torrance  policymaking 
entirely. 

Doug  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
after  which  he  worked  in  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General's  Office.  He  later 
became  stiecial  counsel  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  currently  is  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Rich  Ezer. 

As  councilman.  Doug  was  chairman 
of  council  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, and  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  finance  and  governmental  oper- 
ations as  well  as  the  committee  on  em- 
ployee relations  and  department  orga- 
nization. Outside  of  the  city  council. 
Doug  served  as  president  of  Behavior- 
al Health  Services.  This  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  located  in  the  South  Bay 
which  works  with  the  area's  residence 
in  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  and  senior 
citizen  matters. 

Doug  has  been  an  active  volunteer  in 
many  other  civic  groups,  including  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Angeles  Council,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
and  the  American  Youth  Soccer  Orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Doug  Brown's  dedicat- 
ed service  has  touched  the  lives  of 
many  people  both  within  and  around 
the  city  of  Torrance,  and  his  contribu- 
tions wiU  truly  be  missed.  He  has  left  a 
mark  in  the  city  council  which  will  not 
be  forgotten,  but  Instead  will  be  re- 
membered with  appreciation. 

My  wife.  Lee,  and  I  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  him  and  Torrance 
upon  the  accomplishments  during  his 
tenure  as  city  councilman.  We  are  con- 
fident that  he  will  continue  as  an  In- 
spiring figure  in  civic  and  business  af- 
fairs. We  also  want  to  extend  to  Doug, 
his  wife,  Linda,  and  their  children  Ste- 
phen, David,  Lisa,  and  Michael,  our 
best  wishes  for  a  bright  and  happy 
future.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOUG  BROWN. 
TORRANCE  CITY  COUNCILMAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Invite  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  honoring  Mr. 
Doug  Brown,  an  outstanding,  dedicat- 
ed public  servant  who.  after  serving  as 


FARM  BUSINESS  BEING 
DESTROYED 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KEfTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  30, 1982 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  American  agricultural  econo- 
my is  in  a  desperate  condition  today, 
perhaps  facing  the  most  serious  sltua- 
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tion  it  has  faced  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. With  farm  expenses  soaring 
and  cash  receipts  decreasing,  both  at 
an  alarming  rate,  one  cannot  deny 
that  an  emergency  truly  exists  for 
America's  farmers.  A  young  farmer  in 
my  district,  Roy  Dale  Purcell,  and  his 
wife  Marsha,  of  Boaz,  Ky.,  have  writ- 
ten me  a  very  thoughtful  letter  con- 
cerning what  is  happening  to  his  liveli- 
hood. I  believe  the  Purcell's  letter  is 
one  which  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time: 

Dear  Mr.  Hobbard:  As  an  American 
farmer.  I  am  31  years  old,  have  a  wife,  two 
children,  a  very  comfortable  home,  own  96 
acres  and  rent  400  acres.  Sound  great? 

Well,  until  you  come  to  the  part  that 
makes  It  impossible  to  pay  my  debts,  my  life 
Is  good.  All  the  elements  I  have  to  contend 
with  are  seriously  destroying  my  business.  I 
have  farmed  since  the  age  of  seven  and  even 
though  It's  one  of  the  hardest  Jobs  I  know 
of.  I  enjoy  and  love  my  profession. 

In  1980,  I  lost  $22,000  because  of  drought. 
This  was  a  disaster  area  claimed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  only  thing  that  helped  me 
were  5  percent  disaster  loans  from  FHA.  I 
lost  again  In   1981   with   a  late  crop  and 
market  prices.  We  used  projected  prices  and 
average  yields  furnished  to  us  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  our  farm  home  plan. 
Those  figures  were: 
Wheat— 35  bushels  at  $4  per  bushel. 
Com— 125  bushels  at  $3.50  per  bushel. 
Soybeans— 26  bushels  at  $7  per  bushel. 
We  got  these  yields  and  prices: 
Wheat— 33  bushels  at  $3  per  bushel. 
Com— 73  bushels  at  $2.48  per  bushel. 
Soybeans— 22  bushels  at  $6.23  per  bushel. 
The  yields  are  our  problem,  but  you  can 
surely  help  with  prices.  The  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  Is  one  third  of  what  we  get  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat.  Does  that  seem  fair  to 
you? 

An  example  for  comparison  is  oil  prices.  I 
would  guess  a  barrel  of  oil  at  $30  to  $40  and 
when  It  gets  to  the  pumps  It's  $1.40  a  gallon. 
We  have  to  buy  that  barrel  of  oil  and  pay 
that  price  at  the  pump.  What  price  we  pay 
is  what  they  asked  for  the  product.  Also,  we 
have  to  pay  the  asking  price  for  a  car  or 
piece  of  machinery.  The  organized  labor 
worker  got  good  wages  for  his  hours  worked. 
But.  yet  when  we  ask  for  a  decent  price,  we 
get  laughed  at  or  Ignored. 

In  1930,  half  of  our  population  was  farm- 
ers. Now,  It's  down  to  2.7  percent.  Our  most 
precious  resource  Is  rich  fertile  land  to 
produce  this  nation's  food.  Before  we  lose 
that  2.7  percent  farming  population,  some- 
one had  better  wake  up. 

The  Farm  Bill  passed  only  because  the 
White  House  wanted  It  to.  It  was  last  on  the 
agenda,  a  hurried  vote  so  the  Congressmen 
could  get  home  for  Christmas,  and  reported 
as  a  $11  billion  bill,  so  the  public  thinks  It's 
great.  Congressman  Hubbard,  I  commend 
you  for  voting  the  way  you  saw  fit;  too  bad 
your  fellow  Congressmen  didn't. 

The  Industrial  states  are  busy  making  sure 
all  their  items  get  votes  on  to  their  liking. 
They  probably  just  ate  dinner  and  don't  re- 
alize that  someday  they  might  be  hungry. 
Grant  you,  mining  of  coal,  aluminum  and 
chemicals,  harvesting  wood,  and  pumping 
oil  as  raw  material  are  just  as  Important  as 
a  soybean  Is  to  us.  We  are  not  expecting  nor 
asking  for  total  attention  to  the  farm  prod- 
uct, just  equal  time. 
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The  federal  crop  insurance  program  is  a 
Joke.  Last  year,  over  half  of  our  burley  crop 
was  lost,  but  we  owed  a  premium  of  $126. 
Knowing  this,  FHA  required  us  to  at  least 
insure  our  com  this  year  and  we  will  pay  a 
$1,885  payment  for  a  51  bushel  com  yield. 

Our  PHA  office  is  completely  under- 
staffed. Graves  County  has  approximately 
400  farmers  and  only  one  man  in  the  FHA 
office  has  the  authority  to  make  any  deci- 
sions. It  takes  months  to  get  appointments 
and  then  they  get  cancelled.  We  didn't  get 
our  expense  money  until  well  into  the  1981 
crop  last  year.  There  are  Just  not  enough 
workers  for  the  workload. 

I  am  a  professional  in  my  business.  Not 
college  educated,  I  was  taught  by  genera- 
tions of  farmers.  That's  the  best  way  to 
leam.  These  well  taught  farmers  such  as  I, 
are  an  endangered  species. 

I  hope  and  will  appreciate  any  and  all  at- 
tention to  this  issue  and  expect  to  hear  com- 
ments from  anyone  who  gets  to  read  my 
letter. 

An  additional  thanks  for  you,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, for  your  concern.  I  hope  you  can  help. 
Sincerely. 

Rot  Dale  Purckix. 
Marsha  Pttrckix.* 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ACCIDENT  AT  THREE  MILE 
ISLAND 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  IfTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  29. 
1982,  marked  the  3-year  anniversary  of 
the  accident  at  the  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  facility  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  3  years  since  the  accident.  Three 
Mile  Island  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
the  failed  promise  of  nuclear  power. 
Careful  scrutinlzation  of  its  current 
condition  and  potential  for  hazard  re- 
veals again  that  any  commitment  to 
nuclear  power  should  be  abandoned. 

Most  menacing  is  the  lingering  exist- 
ence of  over  1.000.000  gallons  of  con- 
taminated water  in  the  containment 
and  auxiliary  compartments  of  the 
plant.  The  operator  of  Three  Mile 
Island,  General  Public  Utilities,  seems 
determined  to  dump  the  water— once 
decontaminated— into  the  adjacent 
Susquehanna  River.  However,  should 
that  water  be  dumped  in  a  rush  to 
reopen  Three  Mile  Island,  the  decon- 
tamination mechanism  now  in  use 
there  will  stand  untested. 

Alternative  methods  for  disposing  of 
the  water,  such  as  planting  it  in  con- 
tainment tanks  beneath  the  Earth's 
surface,  are  extravagant  and  beyond 
our  technological  know-how.  No  safe, 
well-tested  alternative  for  disposing  of 
radioactive  water  exists. 

Continued  storage  of  the  contami- 
nated water  on  the  site  poses  an  in- 
creasing health  risk  to  plant  workers 
and  the  surrounding  populace.  Just 
last  week,  fears  were  raised  when  a 
leak  of  radioactive  fuel  into  a  plant 
control  room  threatened  workers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  cost  and  feasibility  of  cleaning 
up  Three  Mile  Island  demonstrate 
other  liabilities  of  nuclear  power. 
Once,  the  expense  of  cleaning  up  after 
an  accident  was  labeled  a  "hidden 
cost,"  but  in  light  of  Three  Mile 
Island,  it  is  hidden  no  more.  Elstimates 
for  cleaning  up  the  plant  range  as 
high  as  $1.3  billion.  And  the  slow 
progress  of  the  cleanup  will  only  in- 
flate the  final  cost. 

At  least  one  official  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  said 
that  he  doubts  the  plant  will  ever  op- 
erate again.  General  Public  Utilities 
lacks  the  resources  to  fimd  the  clean- 
up and,  even  with  the  aid  of  tha  Fed- 
eral Government  and  certain  inde- 
pendent concerns,  funding  the  cleanup 
in  a  safe,  efficient  way  may  be  phys- 
ically inconceivable. 

One  aspect  of  the  cleanup  gives  rise 
to  particular  concern.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, at  some  point,  to  open  the  dam- 
aged reactor's  core  to  remove  and  dis- 
pose of  40,000  twelve-feet-long  spent 
radioactive  fuel  rods.  These  rods  are 
constructed  of  zirconium  and  house 
uranium  pellets.  The  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  said  that  many 
of  the  rods  melted  during  the  accident, 
leaving  the  "hot"  pellets  free  to  mi- 
grate when  the  core  opens.  Normally, 
the  rods  are  removed  cautiously  by  a 
remote  controlled  crane.  Because  of 
the  damage  to  TMI-2,  opening  the 
core  could  allow  the  pellets  to  fall 
freely  to  the  floor  or  travel  through 
the  reactor. 

Even  if  removal  of  the  spent  fuel 
rods  can  be  performed  safely— and  evi- 
dence suggests  that  it  caimot— the 
rods  will  have  to  be  transported  and 
disposed  of.  Already,  spent  nuclear 
fuel  rods  are  being  stored  and  stock- 
piled in  plants  all  aroimd  the  Nation. 
There  exists  no  effective,  totally  safe 
method  of  long-term  storage  or  dispos- 
al. And,  transportation  of  the  rods 
through  densely  populated  areas  pre- 
sents a  serioiis  threat  to  human  life. 

The  problems  associated  with  clean- 
ing up  Three  Mile  Island  and  the  acci- 
dent itself  exemplify  the  many  liabil- 
ities of  nuclear  power.  None  of  nuclear 
power's  proponents  accounted  for 
these  problems  before  Three  Mile 
Island  was  erected  in  the  1970's.  They 
only  assured  the  public  that  nuclear 
powerplants  were  safe  and  that  any  re- 
sulting crisis  could  be  resolved  simply 
by  the  Industry's  technological  wizard- 
ry. At  Three  Mile  Island,  their  bag  of 
tricks  is  apparently  empty. 

Today,  we  are  at  a  critical  crossroads 
in  determining  the  future  of  nuclear 
power.  As  a  last-gasp  effort  to  revive 
their  Imperiled  industry,  nuclear  pro- 
ponents are  claiming  again  that  nucle- 
ar power  is  safe,  that  the  technology  is 
foolproof.  For  once,  public  sentiment 
appears  to  counter  them  firmly. 

In  November  of  1981,  NBC-TV  and 
the  Associated  Press  conducted  a  poll 
in  which  56  percent  of  the  respondents 
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opposed  the  development  of  new  reac- 
tors and  63  percent  said  they  preferred 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
sources  to  expanded  nuclear  power. 

These  responses  can  be  traced  great- 
ly to  the  memory  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident.  But,  Just  as  strongly, 
unfulfilled  promises  of  economic  feasi- 
bility and  the  education  of  the  public 
about  the  hazards  of  nuclear  power 
have  slowed,  and  virtually  halted,  the 
continued  planning  and  construction 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  In  all.  the  nu- 
clear Industry  has  received  more  can- 
cellations than  new  orders  for  nuclear 
facilities  over  the  last  8  years. 

What  occurred  at  Three  Mile  Island 
on  March  29.  1979.  should  serve  as 
more  than  an  historical  footnote.  The 
full  extent  of  the  health  hazards  to 
the  surrounding  population  is  still  un- 
known and  may  not  be  known  for 
years.  Yet,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
the  consequences  of  nuclear  power 
have  not  faded  from  public  aware- 
ness.* 


OUR  OVERPAID  AUTO 
EXECUTIVES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Just  out  of  curiousity,  after  having 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  wages  of 
autoworkers,  I  asked  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  to  put  together  a 
summary  of  information  comparing 
the  salaries  of  U.S.  auto  executives 
with  their  counterparts  overseas. 
The  summary  follows: 

Thk  Library  op  Congrkss, 
cohgressional  research  service, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  22,  1982. 
To:  Honorable  Patricia  Schroeder. 
Prom:  Dick  K.  Nanto.  Analyst  in  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Finance,  Economics  Di- 
vision. 
Subject:    Automobile    Industry    Executive 
Compensation. 
This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  8.  1982,  requesting  informa- 
tion on  executive  and  management  salaries 
for  the  n.S.  auto  industry  and  for  relevant 
international  comparisions. 

Table  1  shows  the  salaries  for  chief  execu- 
tives of  American  auto  manufacturers  for 
recent  years.  Around  the  peak  year  of  1978, 
total  compensation  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars was  not  unusual.  By  1980,  however, 
compensation  had  fallen  to  around  a  half 
million  dollars,  because  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  bonus  payments  which  are  tied  to 
corporate  profits.  In  1980,  none  of  the 
major  U.S.  automakers  reported  a  profit  on 
domestic  operations.  Note  that  this  defini- 
tion of  compensation  does  not  include  liene- 
fits,  contingent  remuneration  (deferred 
compensation  and  accruals  under  perform- 
ance-related long-term  incentive  plans),  or 
gains  from  the  exercise  of  stock  options 
and/or  stock  appreciations. 
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Although  U.S.  auto  executive  compensa- 
tion might  appear  high  compared  with  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  a 
member  of  Congress,  it  is  not  out  of  line 
with  compensation  in  other  U.S.  industries. 
In  1978,  the  $925,000  in  compensation  for 
the  President  of  General  Motors  was  only 
the  seventeenth  highest  and  was  less  than 
half  the  amount  received  by  the  highest 
paid  executive  In  the  country.  During  that 
year,  the  $1,099,000  for  Henry  Ford  II 
placed  him  in  tenth  place  behind  executives 
from  corporations  such  as  International 
Harvester.  Boeing,  and  Norton  Simon.  In 
1980.  of  940  top  officials  in  350  of  the  larg- 
est U.S.  companies,  60  earned  from  $700,000 
to  $2,400,000,  and  270  earned  from  $400,000 
to  $700,000.  The  median  pay  for  board 
chairmen  was  $445,158.' 

The  bonus  system  for  top  U.S.  auto  execu- 
tives automatically  reduces  total  compensa- 
tion when  profits  are  down.  The  companies, 
themselves,  also  are  taking  severe  cost-cut- 
ting measures  that  are  designed  to  reduce 
the  wage  bill  for  white-collar  employees.  In 
December  1981.  for  example,  following  simi- 
lar moves  by  Chrysler  and  Ford.  General 
Motors  announced  that  it  was  eliminating 
13.000  salaried  Jobs  and  cutting  back  bene- 
fits for  190.000  non-union,  white-collar 
workers.* 

According  to  auto  industry  analysts,  a 
problem  with  the  management  of  U.S.  auto 
producers  is  that  they  tend  to  have  too 
many  layers  of  management  when  com- 
pared to  those  in  competitor  countries. 
There  are  eight  to  twelve  management 
layers  between  the  factory  floor  and  the 
chief  executive  officer  in  U.S.  auto  compa- 
nies, while  Japanese  and  European  compa- 
nies have  four  to  seven.'  Recent  efforts  by 
U.S.  companies  to  streamline  their  oper- 
ations have  eliminated  some  of  these  layers, 
but  they  still  can  contribute  to  inefficiency 
and  to  higher  pay  at  the  top. 

Information  on  auto  company  executive 
compensation  in  other  countries  is  sparse. 
The  Chairman  of  Nissan  (Datsun)  Motors  is 
reported  to  earn  $140,000,  while  the  top  ten 
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officers  at  Renault  earn,  on  average 
$100,000  per  year,  with  no  one's  salary  ex- 
ceeding $1 50.000.* 

Gross  income  for  Japanese  auto  execu- 
tives as  reported  on  income  tax  returns  for 
1977  is  shown  in  Table  2.  Gross  Income  is 
not  equal  to  compensation,  because  it  In- 
cludes money  received  from  investments, 
property,  and  capital  gains.  The  figures  in 
Table  2,  therefore,  should  be  considered  to 
be  upper  bounds  and  only  general  Indicators 
of  levels  of  compensation. 

Average  middle  management  salaries  for 
all  Industries  in  the  United  States  are  actu- 
ally quite  low  when  compared  to  those  in 
other  major  countries  of  the  world.  In  1979, 
a  survey  showed  that  the  average  base 
salary  of  $51,400  in  the  United  States  placed 
It  in  ninth  place  behind  countries  such  as 
Spain,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  which  had  the  highest 
($99,800).'  (See  Table  3.) 

TABU  1.— EXECUTIVE  SALARIES  FOR  U.S.  AUTOMOBlii 
PRODUCERS,  1977-80 

[In  ttnoMls  of  dollin] 
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TABLE  l.-EXECUTIVE  SAIARIES  FOR  U.S.  AUTOMOBILE 

PRODUCERS,  1977-80-Continued 
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TABLE  2.-GR0SS  INCOME  OF  JAPANESE  AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY  EXECUTIVES,  1977 


Name  and  posHiOR 
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Katsii  Kawamata,  diairman.  Nissan  Mor 91,117,000  339,356 
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is  as  nported  on  tax  returns. 

Source:  Tokyo  SWu  f&sa<liL  Zenkoku  Koptu  ShoUuBlia  Mete.  Ickyt, 
1977. 


TABLE  3.— INTERNATIONAL  RANKING  OF  EXECUTIVE  SALARIES,  1979 
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H.R.  5252:  HOWS  THE  AIR  IN 
YOUR  STATE? 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  COWHBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATtVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  25.  1982,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment.  Energy, 
and  Natural  Resources,  which  I  chair, 
heard  testimony  In  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on 
the  administration-backed  proposal  to 
rewrite  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  verdict 
was  severe,  critical  and  to  the  point: 
This  legislation  will  be  harmful  to  the 
environment,  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  clean  air. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  was  particular- 
ly critical  of  the  proposals  to  double 
the  tailpipe  emissions  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  It  noted 
that  1981  automobiles  already  meet 
the  standards;  yet.  our  city  of  Stam- 
ford has  the  highest  concentrations  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  Nation.  More- 
over, existing  and  unhealthful  levels 
of  ozone— these  experts  testified— will 
considerably  worsen  under  H.R.  5252. 

These  findings,  and  others  like  it, 
should  be  of  Interest  to  every  Member 
in  this  House.  Soon,  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  this  legislation.  My 
advice  is  for  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
ask  the  questions  that  I  asked  in  our 
Connecticut  hearing.  Are  your  citizens 
satisfied  with  existing  levels  of  pollu- 
tion under  the  current  law?  Will  they 
be  satisfied  with  more  pollution:  be- 
cause, this  is  the  Inevitable  result  from 
H.R.  5252. 

COIfHKTICUT  EXPZRTS  SaY  StaTH'S  AIR  IS 

Among  Unhkaltmikst  in  thz  Nation 
(By  Matthew  L.  W&ld) 

Norwalk.  Conn..  March  25.— Connecticut 
has  some  of  the  unhealthiest  air  In  the 
United  States,  and  its  air  quality  will  get 
even  worse  If  Congress  approves  the 
changes  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  favored  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  according  to  nu- 
merous expert  witnesses  at  a  Congressional 
hearing  here  today. 

Stamford's  air  has  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide  of  the  48  largest 
cities  In  the  nation.  29  percent  higher  than 
the  concentrations  found  In  the  New  York 
Clty-northeastem  New  Jersey  area,  and  18 
percent  higher  than  the  levels  found  in  Los 
Angeles. 

These  figures  come  from  an  analysis  of 
the  Administration-backed  proposal  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environment.  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  The  subcommittee 
chairman  Is  Representative  Toby  Moffett. 
Democrat  of  Litchfield. 

Tailpipe  emissions  from  passing  vehicles 
have  such  a  strong  effect  on  Stamford  that 
some  traffic  Jams  on  the  Connecticut  Turn- 
pike have  "made  Los  Angeles  look  like  a 
joke. "  Or.  Ralph  Gofstein.  Stamford's  Di- 
rector of  Health,  testified. 

The  Reagan  Administration  favors  legisla- 
tion to  relax  pollution  standards  for  cars 
and  stationary  sources.  The  legislation  was 
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offered  by  RepresenUtlve  Thomas  A. 
Luken.  Democrat  of  Ohio,  and  approved 
earlier  this  week  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

WOULD  ADD  CARBON  MONOXIDE 

Representative  Luken's  measure  would 
allow  a  doubling  of  emissions  from  automo- 
biles of  carbon  monoxide,  which,  according 
to  testimony  here  by  health  experts,  causes 
decreased  mental  and  visual  ability  at  low 
concentrations,  and  more  serious  effects  at 
higher  levels.  Including  emotional  Instabil- 
ity, impaired  Judgment,  unconsciousness 
and  death. 

SUte  officials  testified  that  Federal  action 
was  necessary  because  Connecticut,  which 
has  already  spent  millions  of  dollars  to 
reduce  pollution,  receives  many  toxic  chemi- 
cals with  the  air  that  blows  In  from  the 
west. 

For  example,  the  levels  of  ozone— a  respi- 
ratory Irritant— In  Hartford  and  Bridgeport 
are  higher  than  In  New  York  City  and 
northeastern  New  Jersey.  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Baltimore,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

"We'll  attain  the  standards  for  ozone  on 
most  of  the  days  when  Connecticut  gener- 
ates and  measures  Its  own  problem."  said 
Leonard  Bruckman.  director  of  the  air  com- 
pliance unit  of  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection.  But  he  said 
that  two  thirds  of  the  ozone  measured  In 
Fairfield  County  blew  In  from  the  New 
York  City  area.  "We're  downwind  of  the 
United  States,  and  very  much  downwind  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area,"  he  said. 

ACID  RAIN  PROBLKM  CITKD 

The  ozone  problem  would  be  made  more 
severe  by  the  Admlnlstratlon-backed  propos- 
al, experts  said,  because  that  bill  would 
double  allowable  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides,  a  precursor.  Nitrogen  oxides  are 
present  In  the  air  of  Hartford.  Bridgeport, 
and  New  Haven  at  levels  above  those  found 
In  Washington,  Pittsburgh.  Dallas  and  Cin- 
cinnati, according  to  E.P.A.  figures. 

Nitrogen  oxides  also  cause  lung  irritation 
and  decrease  resistance  to  Infection,  public 
health  authorities  testified,  and  are  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  "acid  rain. "  a  condition 
that  the  state's  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  believes  will  soon  threaten 
Connecticut's  lakes. 

However.  In  the  case  of  carbon  monoxide, 
nitrogen  oxides  and  several  other  categories 
of  pollutants,  the  relaxation  Is  favored  by  a 
coalition  of  lawmakers  from  states  with 
auto  factories  and  steel  mills,  and  where 
high-sulfur  coal  is  mined  or  burned  for  elec- 
tricity. Mr.  Moffett  called  the  measure  "a 
health  disaster"  and  repeatedly  referred  to 
it  as  "the  dirty  air  bill." 

Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1977 
re<)uired  Congress  to  review  the  standards 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Under  the  current  law.  Connecticut  has 
brought  proceedings  before  the  E.P.A.  and 
sued  In  Federal  court  to  force  upwind  states 
to  comply  with  Federal  regulations,  but 
without  success.* 
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THE  LEGACY  OP  THE  SOMOZA 
REGIME  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leading  Nicaragua  expert  in  the 
United  States.  Prof.  Richard  L.  Millett 
of  Southern  Illinois  University,  recent- 
ly wrote  a  paper  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  legacy  of  the  Somoza 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  This  paper  ex- 
plains a  great  deal  of  what  is  happen- 
ing today  in  that  country.  There  is 
something  in  this  balanced  treatment 
to  challenge  the  preconceptions  of  all 
of  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  careful  attention. 

The  Legacy  or  the  Somoza  Regime 

(By  Richard  L.  Millett.  Southern  Illinois 

University) 

The  Somoza  family  dominated  Nicaragua 
from  1936  until  July.  1979.  During  this 
period  the  family  used  its  political  power  to 
establish  control  over  large  areas  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  amassing  In  the  process  the 
largest  fortune  In  Central  Amerlcari  history. 
Throughout  their  time  in  power,  the  Somo- 
zas  constantly  sought  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  United  States,  creating  the 
fixed  Image  In  Nicaragua  and  throughout 
much  of  the  hemisphere  that  they  were 
Washington's  choice  for  running  Nicaragua. 
As  a  result,  the  end  of  the  dynasty  has  cre- 
ated not  only  major  political  and  economic 
problems  for  Nicaragua,  but  has  also  left  a 
bitter  legacy  of  hostility  and  recrimination 
which  plagues  U.S.-Nicaraguan  relations. 

One  of  the  major  effects  of  the  Somoza 
legcacy  on  Nicaragua  has  been  lack  of  experi- 
enced administrators  available  to  the  new 
government.  For  over  forty  years  loyalty  to 
the  Somozas  was  the  prime  prerequisite  for 
attaining  a  high  governmental  position  In 
Nicaragua.  This  applied  not  only  to  the  cen- 
tral administration,  but  also  to  a  variety  of 
government  entities  such  as  the  Central 
Bank  and  ENALUF.  the  national  electric 
company.  The  result  has  been  a  serious  lack 
of  administrative  experience  In  the  new 
regime.  When  combined  with  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  government  under  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  necessity  of  administering 
the  vast  economic  holdings  confiscated  from 
the  Somozas  and  their  followers  this  has 
produced  considerable  confusion  and  Ineffi- 
ciency. In  the  early  days  of  Sandinista  rule 
leaders  of  the  private  sector  and  other  non- 
Marxist  groups  filled  some  high  ranking  po- 
sitions, providing  badly  needed  ex[>erience, 
but  the  progressive  polarization  of  the  do- 
mestic political  scene  has  led  to  the  depar- 
ture from  government  of  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals. 

Another  Somoza  legacy  is  a  deeply  in- 
grained mass  cynicism  towards  government 
and  the  political  prcx^ss  and  a  lack  of  any 
public  tradition  of  subordinating  individual 
Interests  to  the  national  good.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  new  government  to  mobilize 
mass  support  for  Its  programs. 

In  contrast  to  the  tactics  of  such  regimes 
as  those  of  Trujillo  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Duvalier  In  Haiti,  the  Somozas. 
for  most  of  their  time  In  power,  deliberately 
allowed  a  good  deal  of  verbal  dissent  and 
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complaints  about  their  regime.  Even  high 
government  officials  were  known  to  joke 
about  the  corruption  of  the  Somozas.  As  a 
result.  Nicaragua  has  a  strong  tradition  of 
complaining  about  government,  dismissing 
its  public  statements  as  self-serving  propa- 
ganda and  believing  that  the  prime  purpose 
of  government  service  is  personal  enrich- 
ment. This  Is  especially  true  in  urban  sec- 
tors, where  many  Nicaraguans  today  are 
openly  willing  to  voice  their  complaints 
about  the  Sandinistas.  The  significance  of 
this  complaining,  however,  should  not  be 
overemphasized.  It  is  virtually  a  national 
tradition  and  does  not  signify  strong  sup- 
port for  any  alternative  political  forces. 

A  related  phenomenon  is  the  tendency  to 
blame  much  of  Nicaragua's  past  and  present 
ills  on  the  Somozas  and  to  identify  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  current  regime  as  "somoclsta." 
The  Somozas  have  become  virtual  devil  fig- 
ures in  Nicaraguan  political  mythology  and 
are  constantly  invoked  by  the  Sandinistas  in 
efforts  to  discredit  opposition.  Exai  iples  of 
this  are  readily  available.  In  1980  Barricada. 
the  government  newspaper,  ran  a  cropped 
photo  purportedly  showing  opposition 
leader  Alfonso  Robelo  and  Somoza  together. 
Sandinista  rallies  regularly  chant  such  slo- 
gans as  Robelo-Somoza,  son  la  misma  cosa. 
(Robelo  and  Somoza  are  the  same  thing.) 
Despite  the  obvious  fact  that  many  of  the 
current  anti-government  forces  are  led  by 
individuals  who  were  active  In  the  fight 
against  Somoza,  the  government  regularly 
attributes  virtually  all  activities  of  such 
groups  to  attacks  by  somocistas  and  ex-Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

While  the  devil-image  of  Somoza  provides 
the  government  with  a  constant  source  of 
propaganda,  it  also  creates  serious  prob- 
lems. The  popular  image  of  the  former  dic- 
tator as  the  source  of  all  evils  and  the 
hoarder  of  the  national  wealth  led  to  mass 
expectations  that  his  fall  would  be  followed 
by  a  rapid  rise  In  the  standard  of  living. 
This  has  obviously  not  occurred,  leading  to 
frustration  and  some  suspicion  that  the  new 
rulers  are  keeping  much  of  the  former  dicta- 
tor's wealth  for  themselves.  While  a  signifi- 
cant psychological  letdown  is  normal  In  the 
aftermath  of  almost  all  major  social  revolu- 
tions, the  exaggerated  image  of  the  Somo- 
zas in  Nicaraguan  public  p>erceptions  prob- 
ably aggravates  this  even  more  than  might 
normally  be  expected. 

On  a  more  concrete  level,  the  Somoza  her- 
itage left  major  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems for  Nicaragua.  The  nation  was  left 
with  the  third  highest  rate  of  Illiteracy  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  also  had  mas- 
sive health  problems  with  a  high  Infant 
mortality  rate,  a  resurgence  of  malaria  and 
a  lack  of  basic  sanitation  and  potable  water 
facilities.  The  latter  contributed  greatly  to 
the  fact  that  gastroenteritis  and  other  diar- 
rhea diseases  were  the  leading  cause  of 
death  In  Nicaragua.  In  addition,  Nicaragua 
had  Central  America's  highest  rate  of 
chronic  alcoholism  and,  according  to  the 
"Guiness  Book  of  World  Records,"  the 
world's  highest  homicide  rate. 

A  peculiar  heritage  of  the  Somoza  years 
was  that  Nicaragua,  with  the  lowest  popula- 
tion density  of  any  Central  American  nation 
(except  Belize)  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  percentage  of  urban  population. 
Urban  housing  was  long  a  major  problem  in 
Nicaragua,  as  In  most  developing  nations, 
but  the  situation  was  made  much  worse  by 
the  effects  of  the  1972  earthquake  which 
virtually  destroyed  Managua.  Government 
reconstruction  efforts,  hampered  by  wide- 
spread corruption,  concentrated  on  rebuild- 
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ing  suburban  areas  and  providing  suburban- 
like areas  for  the  growing  middle  class.  Most 
of  the  downtown  area  remained  a  weed-in- 
fested wasteland,  with  ruined  buildings  con- 
tinuing to  stand  throughout  the  1970s.  This 
peculiar  landscape  was  seen  by  many  ob- 
servers, both  foreign  and  domestic,  as  an  ap- 
propriate monument  to  the  rule  of  the 
Somoza  family. 

In  some  ways,  economic  growth  under 
Somoza  rule  was  Impressive.  At  times,  espe- 
cially during  the  1960s,  the  nation  boasted 
the  highest  rate  of  economic  growth  in 
Latin  America.  Cotton,  cattle  and  sugar  all 
became  major  exports  during  the  Somoza 
years.  Industry  also  grew  significantly, 
spurred  on  by  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market.  There  were, 
however,  severe  social  costs  for  much  of  this 
growth.  Land  concentration  increased  in  the 
Pacific  lowlands  where  the  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  concentrated.  Pood  production 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  growth  in  other 
areas  and  the  position  of  the  small  farmer 
probably  declined  in  the  final  decades  of  the 
dynasty.  90  percent  of  these  farmers  en- 
Joyed  a  per  capita  Income  of  $135  or  less. 

The  Industrial  growth  also  was  somewhat 
distorted.  In  some  areas  the  prime  purpose 
was  to  provide  employment  and  profits  for 
Somoza  supporters  and  relatives.  Emphasis 
was  placed  upon  consumer  goods  and  upon 
production  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  in- 
secticides for  the  rapidly  expanding  cultiva- 
tion of  export  crops.  Much  of  the  new  in- 
dustry was  high  cost  and  Inefficient,  but  the 
combination  of  protective  measures  by  the 
Common  Market  and  domestic  policies 
highly  favorable  to  their  operations  never- 
theless Insured  high  profit  levels. 

The  economy  was  heavily  dependent  upon 
imported  energy  sources,  foreign  loans  and 
imported  raw  materials  for  much  of  the  in- 
dustry. This,  combined  with  growing  gov- 
ernment corruption  and  the  financial  de- 
mands of  the  earthquake  reconstruction 
effort  led  to  a  deteriorating  financial  situa- 
tion throughout  the  mid-1970s.  Debts 
mounted  rapidly  and  the  deficit  of  the 
public  sector  grew  at  a  corresponding  rate. 
Inflation  became  a  severe  problem,  exceed- 
ing 14%  in  1974. 

All  of  these  problems  were  severely  exac- 
erbated by  the  civil  conflict  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  Somozas.  During  the  fighting 
about  35,000  Nicaraguans,  over  1%  of  the 
population,  were  killed  and  another  110,000 
were  wounded.  Over  10%  of  the  population 
became  refugees.  Including  nearly  100,000 
who  fled  abroad.  Over  150,000  were  left 
homeless.  By  the  end  of  the  fighting  a  mil- 
lion Nicaraguans  were  dependent  upon 
relief  efforts  for  their  basic  necessities. 

Economic  damage  exceeded  that  caused 
by  the  1972  earthquake.  Loss  of  plant  and 
Inventory  was  estimated  at  $117,700,000.  In- 
dustrial production  fell  7%  in  1978  and  a 
staggering  32%  In  1979.  Several  factories  In 
the  Industrial  zone  of  Managua  were  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Agriculture  also  suffered.  Cotton  produc- 
tion was  off  80%  In  1979  and  sugar  and  beef 
production  also  declined  significantly. 
Slaughter  of  breeding  stock  made  the  de- 
cline In  the  latter  area  of  sp€<;lal  long-term 
significance.  As  a  result,  Nicaragua's  bal- 
ance of  trade  deteriorated  still  further,  a  sit- 
uation which  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
unable  to  correct. 

Finances  were  perhaps  the  area  hardest 
hit  by  the  internal  conflict.  Capital  flight 
intensified  and  the  cordoba  had  to  be  de- 
valued In  1979.  New  loans  were  contracted, 
including  a  major  one  from  the  IMF,  but 
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the  proceeds  were  largely  consumed  during 
the  conflict.  In  his  final  weeks  In  power. 
General  Somoza  undertook  a  systematic 
looting  of  what  remained  In  the  national 
treasury.  By  July  19  the  Central  Bank  had 
only  $3,500,000  in  reserves  with  which  to 
meet  $593,700  In  debts  due  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Total  debt  was  $1,541,200,000. 
much  of  it  in  short  terms  high  Interest  obli- 
gations. Without  major  debt  refinancing  the 
government  would  have  gone  bankrupt 
within  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  private  banking  sector  was  also  devas- 
tated, contributing  to  the  new  goverrunent's 
rapid  decision  to  nationalize  this  sector  of 
the  economy.  This  move  added  little  to  the 
government's  available  financial  resources. 
As  In  most  other  domestic  areas,  the  fiscal 
heritage  of  Somoza  rule  has  been  a  major 
problem  for  the  current  government. 

A  final  domestic  heritage  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  National  Guard.  Nicaragua's 
combined  military  and  police  force.  Into  a 
corrupt  and  hated  Instrument  of  personal 
rule.  The  Guard  fell  with  Somoza.  In  part 
due  to  his  own  machinations  In  his  last  days 
In  power,  and  was  totally  destroyed  within 
Nicaragua.  The  resultant  vacuum  was  rapid- 
ly filled  by  the  Sandinistas  whose  armed 
sup[X)rters  emerged  from  the  civil  conflict 
with  a  virtual  monopoly  over  the  organized 
use  of  force  within  Nicaragua. 

Disastrous  as  the  Somoza  heritage  has 
been  for  Nicaragua  domestically,  it  has  had 
perhaps  equally  serious  effects  on  relations 
with  the  United  States.  For  distinct  reasons, 
both  the  Somozas  and  the  Sandinistas  had 
long  stressed  the  ties  between  the  family  dy- 
nasty and  the  United  States.  As  a  result  all 
the  faults  of  his  regime  were  associated  with 
the  United  States  and  his  final  fall  was 
widely  viewed  as  a  defeat  for  American  in- 
fluence. 

To  fully  understand  these  attitudes  re- 
quires some  analysis  of  Nicaraguan  history. 
More  than  any  other  Central  American  re- 
public. Nicaragua  had  long  been  the  object 
of  direct  United  States  involvement  in  its  In- 
ternal affairs.  In  the  19th  century  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  of  fortune.  William  Walker,  ac- 
tually established  himself  briefly  as  Nicara- 
gua's "President"  before  being  driven  out  by 
a  combined  Central  American  Army.  Inter- 
est in  a  possible  canal  route  kept  American 
Interest  at  a  high  level  In  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries.  Even  after  Panama 
was  chosen  for  the  canal.  Interest  remained 
high.  In  contrast  to  neighboring  Honduras, 
this  Interest  came  much  more  from  Wash- 
ington than  from  any  private  company.  In 
1912  and  again  In  1926  major  Marine  inter- 
ventions were  used  to  put  an  end  to  civil 
conflicts  and  assure  the  retention  of  power 
by  pro-U.S.  regimes.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Marines  remained  until  1933.  in  part  be- 
cause they  found  themselves  engaged  in  a 
bitter,  prolonged  guerrilla  conflict  against 
the  forces  of  (General  Augusto  Cesar  San- 
dlno.  Sandlno.  who  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  was  fighting  to  defend  Nicaraguan  sover- 
eignty and  liberate  the  nation  from  foreign 
invaders,  was  never  subdued  by  the  Marines, 
laying  down  his  arms  only  after  they  had  fi- 
nally departed  from  his  country. 

If  the  2nd  intervention  established  the 
symbol  of  Sandlno  as  the  prime  opponent  of 
American  domination  it  also  established  the 
ties  between  Washington  and  the  Somoza 
family.  Anastaslo  Somoza  Garcia,  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  used  his  ties  with  the  Ameri- 
cans and  his  command  of  English  to  rise  In 
Nicaraguan  politics  during  the  intervention. 
One  major  effect  of  the  Marine  occupation 
was  the  replacing  of  all  previous  military 
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and  police  forces  with  a  U.S.  trained  and 
equipped  National  Guard.  Independent  of 
the  traditional  sources  of  power  In  Nicara- 
gua, the  Guard  rapidly  achieved  the  poten- 
tial to  dominate  internal  politics.  Combining 
his  Nlcaraguan  political  ties  with  his  con- 
tacts with  North  Americans.  General 
Somoza  managed  to  get  himself  appointed 
as  the  Guard's  commander  when  the  Ma- 
rines withdrew.  Just  over  a  year  later,  the 
guard  murdered  Sandino  and  Somoza  began 
his  quest  for  national  power.  In  1936  he 
overthrew  the  incumbent  President,  who 
was  also  his  wife's  uncle,  then  staged  a  care- 
fully controlled  election  which  brought  him 
to  the  presidency.  Prom  then  until  1979  the 
Somozas  controlled  Nicaragua. 

Prom  the  beginning.  General  Somoza  cul- 
tivated the  Image  of  United  SUtes  support. 
He  claimed,  falsely,  that  the  American  Min- 
ister had  approved  the  killing  of  Sandino. 
He  managed  to  get  himself  invited  to  Wash- 
ington during  his  first  term  in  office  and  im- 
mediately began  encouraging  stories  of  his 
close  personal  friendship  with  President 
Roosevelt.  The  main  street  of  the  capital 
was  renamed  in  honor  of  Roosevelt,  his 
birthday  was  made  a  holiday,  and,  after  his 
death,  a  huge  monument  was  erected  to 
him.  Somoza  strove  to  identify  all  of  his  op- 
ponents as  anti-American,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  strongly  supporting  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  and.  later,  in  the  U.N.  and 
O.A.S..  virtually  every  position  adopted  by 
Washington.  He  requested  and  obtained  an 
American  director  for  his  military  academy, 
American  equipment  for  his  troops  and 
American  aid  for  highway  construction.  He 
sent  his  sons  to  the  United  States  for  both 
secondary  and  higher  education,  with  the 
younger.  Anastasio  Somoza  E>ebayle.  actual- 
ly graduating  from  West  Point.  Relations 
cooled  in  the  mid- 1940s,  especially  after  the 
General  used  the  Guard  to  perpetuate  his 
control  over  the  government,  but  he  skillful- 
ly used  growing  American  fears  of  commu- 
nism to  heal  the  breech.  When  he  was  shot 
in  1956  he  was  flown  to  the  Canal  Zone  for 
treatment  and  was  attended  by  President 
Elsenhower's  personal  physician.  All  this, 
though,  proved  unavailing  and  he  died 
within  a  few  days. 

His  two  sons  took  over  power  in  Nicaragua 
with  the  elder  as  President  and  the  younger 
commanding  the  military.  They  continued 
close  ties  with  the  United  States,  even  pro- 
viding the  bases  from  which  the  abortive 
1961  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba  was 
launched.  The  elder  brother  made  some  ef- 
forts to  liberalize  Somoza  rule,  but,  follow- 
ing his  death  and  his  brother's  "election"  to 
the  Presidency  this  trend  was  largely  re- 
versed. Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle  contin- 
ued his  father's  tactics,  cultivating  U.S.  sup- 
port aoid  investments,  sending  his  sons  to 
the  United  States  for  education  and  giving 
unswerving  support  to  U.S.  policy  along 
with  constant  attacks  on  his  opponents  as 
agents  of  communism. 

Domestic  disaffection  with  prolonged 
Somoza  rule  combined  with  an  almost  per- 
sonal feud  with  Pldel  Castro  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  an  opposition  guerrilla  force. 
the  SandinisU  Liberation  Front  (FSLN). 
Early  P8LN  efforts  were  easily  defeated, 
but  the  group  survived  and  maintained  sup- 
port, especially  among  student  groups.  The 
1972  earthquake  Increased  popular  hostility 
towards  the  regime  and  began  a  period  of 
increased  PSLN  power.  It  also  strengthened 
the  identification  between  the  Somoza 
family  and  the  United  SUtes  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  urged  massive  support  of  the 
government   in  the  post-quake   period.   In 
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return,  the  Ambassador  was  praised  by 
Somoza  who  opposed  his  recall  and  even 
placed  his  picture  on  the  twenty  cordoba 
bai. 

As  FSLN  actions  spread.  Guard  tactics 
became  more  brutal.  The  Guard  was  also 
closely  linked  with  the  United  SUtes  having 
more  of  its  members  graduating  from  Amer- 
ican service  schools  than  those  of  any  other 
Latin  American  army.  This  Increased  PSLN 
hostility  towards  the  United  SUtes  sjnd  re- 
inforced their  image  of  Somoza  as  "the  last 
Marine,"  Washington's  man  in  Managua. 
Efforts  to  disassociate  the  United  SUtes 
from  the  dicutor  began  in  the  Ford  admin- 
istration and  increased  greatly  under  Presi- 
dent Carter,  but  were  generally  too  little 
and  too  late. 

By  the  late  19708  most  Nlcaraguans  still 
firmly  believed  that  the  United  SUtermade 
or  at  least  approved  all  basic  political  deci- 
sions in  Nicaragua  and  that  the  Somozas 
owed  their  hold  on  power  to  Washington's 
support.  When  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Carter  administration  favored  a  change  in 
political  leadership,  upper  and  middle  class 
leaders  and  traditional  politicians  began  to 
scramble  to  gain  Washington's  approval. 
The  failure  of  the  1978-79  mediation  effort 
left  them  leaderless  and  floundering.  The 
FSLN.  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  the 
U.S.  would  never  support  them,  had  built  up 
strong  domestic  support  and  established  ties 
throughout  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

The  Sandinistas  constant  fear  and  expec- 
Ution  was  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
remove  Somoza  and  arrange  a  successor  gov- 
ernment excluding  them.  This  was.  Indeed, 
the  goal  of  Carter  policy,  but  it  failed  due  to 
a  combination  of  policy  errors  and  Somoza 
stubbornness.  Till  almost  the  end.  the  Nlca- 
raguan dicUtor  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  U.S.  would  let  the  FSLN  take  power. 
When  it  became  obvious  that  that  would 
indeed  happen,  the  last  Somoza  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  Carter  administration  and 
managed  to  sabotage  last-minute  efforts  to 
preserve  at  least  elements  of  the  Guard  in  a 
post-Somoza  Nicaragua. 

The  result  of  all  this  for  present  and 
future  U.S.-Nicaraguan  relations  is  clearly 
negative.  The  FSLN  believes  it  came  to 
power  in  spite  of  the  U.S.  and  blames  Wash- 
ington for  having  created  the  dynasty  and 
the  Guard  and  for  having  maintained  them 
in  power.  For  those  like  Daniel  and  Hum- 
berto  Ortega  who  lost  a  brother  in  fighting 
with  the  Guard,  this  produces  genuine  bit- 
terness. The  Sandinistas  identification  with 
Sandino  also  identifies  them  with  an  anti- 
American  nationalism  and  a  tendency  to 
view  Washington  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  national  evils.  Sovereignty  means  being 
Independent  of  American  Influences  and  the 
worst  Image  a  SandinisU  can  have  Is  that  of 
weaiLness  In  front  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Hostility  Is  combined  with  fear  and  even 
touches  of  what  might  be  described  u  para- 
noia. Their  own  history,  combined  with 
memories  of  1954  in  Guatemala,  1941  In 
Cuba  and  1969  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
leads  them  to  expect  an  American  effort  to 
overthrow  them.  Any  evidence  which  seems 
to  confirm  this  view  is  seized  upon  and  mag- 
nified. They  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
Washington  let  them  take  power  and  find  it 
even  harder  to  believe  that  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  It.  In  this  light,  any  support 
by  the  United  SUtea  for  internal  groups 
critical  of  the  regime  Is  seen  at  best  as  an 
effort  at  subversion  and  at  worst  as  prepara- 
tion for  a  counter-revolution.  In  more  re- 
flective moments,  many  acknowledge  the 
political  and  economic  necessity  of  an  ac- 
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commodation  with  Washington,  but  they 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Reagan 
administration  really  wants  accommodation 
and  they  are  emotionally  much  more  at- 
tuned to  conf  ronUtion  than  to  compromise. 
In  summation,  the  Somoza  legacy  has  left 
Nicaragua  with  massive  internal  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  which  would 
be  difficult  to  confront  In  the  best  of  times. 
To  this  must  be  added  deep-rooted  suspicion 
and  even  hostility  towards  the  United 
SUtes.  based  on  their  identification  of 
Washington  with  the  Somozas.  Standing  up 
to  Washington  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Sandi- 
nisU creed,  an  emotional  commitment  that 
may  well  be  even  stronger  than  their  ties  to 
Marxism.  This  makes  them  see  a  defeat  for 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  as  opening  the 
way  to  attacks  on  their  rule.  Every  action  or 
pronouncement  by  exiles  in  Miami  or  even 
In  Central  America  is  viewed  as  Inspired 
from  Washington  and  every  American  criti- 
cism of  their  policies  is  seen  as  part  of  a  po- 
tential counter-revolutionary  effort.  Under 
such  circumstances,  direct  U.S.  pressures 
usually  produce  only  heightened  confronU- 
tion.  especially  when  such  pressures  are  ex- 
erted publicly.  The  Somoza  heritage  is  very 
much  alive  In  1982  Nicaragua  and  makes  all 
efforU  at  normal  relations  In  these  abnor- 
mal times  much  more  difficult.  Time  may 
eventually  heal  some  of  the  wounds  oh  both 
sides,  providing  events  within  Nicaragua  and 
beyond  provide  any  time  for  patience,  matu- 
ration and  quiet,  non-public  diplomacy.* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  In  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future. 

We  know  that  Head  Start  works; 
that  Head  Start  is  cost  effective.  And 
yet,  even  today,  it  serves  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  children  and  faces 
substantial  erosion  from  inflation  and 
cutbacks  in  supportive  services— 
CETTA,  title  XX,  child  care  food,  med- 
icaid. We  need  to  listen  to  the  parents 
of  Head  Start  children  and  keep  this 
exemplary  program  working.  Another 
letter  from  a  Head  Start  parent  fol- 
lows: 

Head  Start  Parents, 

West  Cheater.  Pa. 

Children  today  need  a  Head  Start  if  we.  as 
parents,  expect  our  children  to  make  the 
most  out  of  life.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  so. 
For  many  children  have  so  much  energy 
and  want  to  learn.  Head  Start  really  helps 
them  get  ready  for  kindergarten.  Thanks  to 
the  Head  Start  program,  my  child  is  getting 
that  Jump.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  early 
learning  that  Head  Start  offers  was  cut 
short.* 
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FIRST  HOME  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  joined  our  col- 
league from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins)  in 
a  bipartisan  proposal  to  provide  some 
short-term  relief  to  the  housing  sec- 
tors. 

The  bill,  H.R.  5948,  provides  the 
first-time  homebuyer  with  a  credit 
against  his  income  tax  for  9  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  a  home,  up  to 
$5,400. 

The  bill  guards  against  abuse  by  re- 
quiring the  seller  to  certify  that  the 
sale  is  at  the  lowest  figure  at  which  it 
has  been  offered  for  sale,  and  by 
adding  a  recapture  provision  in  the 
case  of  a  sale  within  3  years.  The  reve- 
nue loss  on  a  static  basis  is,  by  initial 
calculation,  $3.78  billion  spread  over 
fiscal  year  1982-83.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  chunk  of  change.  But  it  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  this  bill  will 
bring  about  700,000  home  sales  in  a 
rather  short  period,  all  to  new  home- 
owners. That  may  be  optimistic.  We 
have  seen  this  year  that  significantly 
reduced  rates  of  inflation  and  interest 
on  Treasury  bills  have  almost  wiped 
out  the  all-savers  certificate  market, 
cutting  our  revenue  losses  on  that 
item  from  about  $4  billion  estimated, 
to  around  $1  billion,  as  other  tax- 
exempt  and  taxable  investments 
became  more  attractive.  In  this  case,  it 
could  be  that  far  fewer  units  will 
move,  and  the  revenue  losses  less  sig- 
nificant. 

But,  if  this  proposal  moves  700,000 
units,  it  will  produce  signficant  offsets, 
and  proportional  offsets  at  lower  vol- 
umes. At  the  very  least,  if  350.000  sales 
at  $80,000  are  handled  by  realtors,  we 
have  got  taxable  commissions  in  the 
range  of  $1.68  billion.  If  350,000  new 
houses  are  built  or  sold  by  developers 
and  builders,  it  is  absolutely  inevitable 
that  wages  will  be  paid  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  paid.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
evitable that  a  substantial  number  of 
people  would  receive  taxable  pay- 
checks who  would  otherwise  be  getting 
unemployment  compensation  and/or 
public  assistance.  And,  it  is  absolutely 
Inevitable  that  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial nondeductible  spending  on 
paint,  wallpaper,  carpeting,  drapes, 
furniture,  movers,  and  minor  items 
from  Band-Aids  and  liniment  to  barbe- 
cue equipment;  and,  if  State  and  local 
governments  average  1  percent  out  of 
settlements,  they  will  get  about  $560 
million. 

I  am  as  skeptical  as  anyone  about 
the  precision  of  "feedback"  calcula- 
tions. However,  if  taxes  on  commis- 
sions equal  $500  million  (figuring  a  30 
percent  marginal  rate),  and  If  the  rev- 
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enue  gain  from  all  the  rest  equals  only 
$900  million— which  seems  to  me  to  be 
low— without  coimting  a  cent  of  sav- 
ings on  unemployment  benefits  and 
public  assistance,  and  coimting  $380 
million  from  recapture,  the  $3.78  bil- 
lion cost  of  this  stimulus  Is  reduced  to 
$2  billion. 

Some  promoting  this  approach  will 
want  to  offset  this  loss  with  an  early 
closing  of  the  All  Savers  window. 
Theoretically,  that  would  avoid  a  $2.61 
revenue  loss  between  now  and  the  end 
of  that  program.  Well,  frankly,  and 
with  some  chagrin  as  the  author  of  All 
Savers,  I  do  not  think  we  have  got 
much  more  In  that  pot  to  be  lost;  re- 
duced inflation  and  reduced  T-blU  In- 
terest rates  have  killed  off  All  Savers 
as  a  significant  revenue  loser.  At  least 
today— and  things  may  change— you 
can  do  better  elsewhere.  In  a  place 
where  pride  of  authorship  can  cause 
paralysis,  let  me  say  from  experience 
that  when  your  pet  project  falls  flat 
because  Interest  and  Inflation  rates 
fall,  you  can  rejoice.  I  wish  the  same 
would  happen  to  mortgage  Interest 
rates.  In  any  event,  with  or  without 
closing  the  window,  the  losses  from  All 
Savers  that  are  not  going  to  be  In- 
curred equal  the  net  losses  from  this 
Initiative. 

As  I  said,  this  Is  one  proposal  on  the 
table.  There  are  others.  There  will  be 
more.  None  Is  perfect.  This  may  not 
even  be  the  best.  Those  of  us  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  reviving  the 
housing  sectors  must  soon  reach  a  con- 
sensus, picking  one  proposal  or  meld- 
ing several.  This  will  require  putting 
aside  pride  of  authorship  and  the 
"N.I.H."  (for  Not  Invented  Here)  bias. 
Preserving  the  one  subparagraph  one 
labored  over  to  write  Is  less  Important 
than  getting  these  sectors  back  on 
their  feet. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  an- 
ticipate and  answer  with  a  rhetorical 
question  the  first  argument  I  see 
coming.  Some  purists  will  raise  the  ar- 
gument that  this  Is  a  mlsallocation  of 
credit.  To  that,  one  may  ask,  "A  mlsal- 
location from  what?  Prom  the  con*, 
struction  of  a  franchised  outlet  in  an 
Urban  EInterprlse  Zone,  financed  with 
Industrial  Revenue  Bonds,  written  off 
under  ACRS,  owned  by  a  conglomer- 
ate using  tax  benefit  transfers  under 
Safe  Harbor  leasing,  getting  an  ITC, 
and  employing  workers  under  Target- 
ted  Jobs  Credits?"  If  so,  then  It  Is  not 
a  mlsallocation  of  credit,  but  a  reallo- 
cation: and  a  badly  overdue  one  at 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  Is  now  to  get 
moving  on  relief  for  the  housing  sec- 
tors which  have  traditionally  led  us 
out  of  recessions.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  PHYLLIS 
WHEATLEY  ASSOCIATION  AND 
ITS  FOUNDER— THE  LATE  JANE 
HUNTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Phyllis 
Wheatley  Association  in  Cleveland  for 
the  yeoman's  job  the  staff  has  done  In 
the  community  In  terms  of  providing 
essential  services  to  senior  cltlzes,  fam- 
ilies In  crisis,  the  disadvantaged,  and 
young  people.  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phyllis  Wheat- 
ley  Association  has  been  the  lifeline 
for  those  In  need  of  help  in  the  Cleve- 
land metropolitan  area. 

On  April  3.  1982,  at  the  Phyllis 
Wheatley  Association's  annual  meet- 
ing, the  friends  of  the  association  will 
mark  an  important  milestone  In  the 
history  of  this  vital  organization.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  milestone  Is  the  fact 
that  1982  marks  the  centennial  birth- 
date  of  the  foimder  of  the  associa- 
tion—the  late  Miss  Jane  Edna  Hunter. 
In  honor  of  that  occasion.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pause  and  join  me  In  a 
weU-deserved  salute  to  the  association, 
its  current  dynamic  and  dedicated  di- 
rector, Mrs.  Tommy  Patty,  and  Dr. 
Adrienne  Jones,  who  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  1911,  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Asso- 
ciation was  established  and  named  by 
Miss  Jane  Edna  Hunter  In  honor  of 
Phyllis  Wheatley,  the  first  black 
woman  to  gain  international  literary 
fame  as  a  poet.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
Important  as  her  literary  fame  in  the 
170O's  was  the  fact  that  Phyllis 
Wheatley,  a  slave,  possessed  an  in- 
tense drive  to  overcome  racial  oppres- 
sion and  succeed. 

In  one  of  Phyllis  Wheatley's  poems 
entitled,  "On  Imagination,"  she  cap- 
tured the  vibrant  spirit  and  the  imagi- 
nation which  must  have  been  felt  by 
Jane  Edna  Himter  when  she  conceived 
the  Idea  for  the  association  in  Cleve- 
land. A  verse  of  that  poem  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Nor  here,  nor  there;  the  roving  fancy  flies. 
Till  some  lov'd  object  strikes  her  wandering 

eyes. 
Whose  silken  fetters  all  the  sense  bind. 
And  soft  captivity  Involves  the  mind." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  Jane  Edna  Hunter  shared 
the  need  and  imagination  so  vividly 
described  In  the  aforementioned  verse 
when  she  started  the  association.  In 
1911,  Jane  Edna  Hunter  followed  her 
Imagination  and  developed  the  idea  to 
start  a  religious  residence  in  Cleveland 
for  black  working  girls  who  came  to 
that  Industrial  center  in  the  midst  of 
the  "Great  Migration." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Jane  Hunter  roust  have 
realized  the  remarkable  triumphs  of 
Phyllis  Wheatley,  an  African  slave 
girl.  It  was  Phyllis  Wheatley  who  over- 
came the  shackles  of  slavery  to 
become  the  first  black  poetess  in  this 
Nation.  By  naming  the  association 
after  this  strong-willed  human  being, 
Jane  Hunter  used  the  symbolism  and 
spirit  of  Phyllis  Wheatley  as  a  comer- 
stone  in  fashioning  a  foundation  for 
success  for  black  working  girls  in 
search  of  a  better  future  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  such  a  res- 
idence along  with  the  deeply  embed- 
ded philosophy  of  Phyllis  Wheatley 
undoubtedly  provided  the  relentless 
energy  necessary  for  Jane  Hunter  to 
start  the  association.  What  is  remarka- 
ble to  me  is  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  operating  the  association,  Jane 
Hunter  continued  to  work  as  a  nurse 
for  some  of  the  more  socially  promi- 
nent families  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
All  of  her  time,  energy,  and  financial 
resources  were  used  for  the  home 
which  provided  critical  stability  for 
black  working  women  away  from  their 
homes  and  families. 

Because  of  this  dedication  and  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  aid  others.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  say 
that  Jane  Edna  Hunter  and  Phyllis 
Wheatley  were  very  similar  in  charac- 
ter. Both  women  were  great  visionar- 
ies. Both  women  rose  against  seeming- 
ly prohibitive  circumstances  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  black  Amer- 
icans. 

Today,  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Asso- 
ciation continues  in  the  illustrious  tra- 
dition of  its  founder.  Jane  Hunter,  and 
its  namesake.  Phyllis  Wheatley.  The 
primary  emphasis  at  the  association  is 
on  helping  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves. 

Within  that  context,  the  association 
has  expanded  its  initial  thrust  of  pro- 
viding shelter  and  a  positive  environ- 
ment for  young  women  to  include 
shelter  for  the  city's  poor,  senior  citi- 
zens, families,  and  a  cadre  of  support 
services.  Those  services  include  day 
care  for  children  and  the  elderly,  mu- 
sical and  social  development,  recre- 
ational activities,  and  social  adjust- 
ment programs  for  both  the  young 
and  old  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  example,  the  asso- 
ciation has  a  unique  housing  program 
for  families  in  crisis  situations.  The 
housing  consists  of  56  efficiency  and 
one-bedroom  units.  The  innovative 
housing  program  developed  and  oper- 
ated by  the  association  helps  those 
families,  who,  because  of  finances  or 
unexpected  crisis,  are  unable  to  secure 
adequate  housing. 

Another  integral  activity  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  the  summer  camp  for  disad- 
vantaged young  people  from  the  inner- 
city  area  in  Cleveland.  Last  summer, 
the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Association  took 
282  young  people  in  its  13  summer 
camp  sessions  in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
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National  Recreation  Area.  The  camp  is 
over  205  acres  and  has  been  in  oper- 
ation by  the  association  since  1941.  In 
addition  to  these  programs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  association  has  an  excep- 
tional program  for  senior  citizens.  It 
provides  them  with  housing,  support- 
ive services,  and  other  enrichment  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  programs 
have  made  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Asso- 
ciation one  of  the  great  institutions 
for  those  in  need  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. I  know  that  Jane  Hunter  would 
beam  with  pride  today  if  she  knew  of 
the  outstanding  and  positive  atmos- 
phere the  association  provides  for 
people  in  Cleveland.  This  is  due  to  the 
vision  of  Jane  Hunter  and  the  inspira- 
tional philosophy  of  Phyllis  Wheatley. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  the  work  of  the  Phyllis 
Wheatley  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  annual  meeting  and  the  100th 
birthday  year  of  the  late  Miss  Jane 
Edna  Hunter.* 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22.  1982  I  introduced  H.R.  5919. 
the  "Health  Research  Act  of  1982." 
The  legislation  provides  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH)  and  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration (ADAMHA). 

Our  Nation's  biomedical  research 
effort  is  second  to  none  in  its  scope 
and  accomplishments.  This  effort  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  firm  and  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  has 
shown  remarkable  foresight  in  recog- 
nizing the  Importance  of  health  re- 
search. 

Through  new  discoveries,  health  re- 
search offers  great  hope  for  reducing 
enormous  suffering  and  economic 
losses  from  illness  and  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  American 
people. 

NIH  has  done  more  to  expand 
human  knowledge  about  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  disease  than  any  other 
research  institution  in  the  world.  As 
the  world's  foremost  biomedical  re- 
search Institution.  NIH  is  a  Federal 
agency  of  unique  distinction. 

Shortly,  the  Congress  will  begin  to 
establish  priorities  for  the  funding  of 
Federal  programs.  The  Congress  com- 
mitment to  support  health  research 
should  not  waiver.  The  discoveries  re- 
sulting from  these  activities  have  en- 
abled dramatic  Improvements  in  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  health 
care  services.  The  benefits  of  these  ac- 
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tivities  in  reducing  human  suffering 
and  prolonging  human  life  are  tangi- 
ble and  clear. 

I  am  confident  that  America's  in- 
vestment in  health  research  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  generous  dividends. 
As  we  look  toward  the  future  and 
promise  of  biomedical  research  in  the 
1980's,  we  know  that  the  opportunities 
for  major  breakthroughs  have  never 
been  greater. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
proposed  fiscal  year  1983  budget  for 
NIH  jeopardizes  this  future.  It  reduces 
the  purchasing  power  of  NIH  by  15 
percent  compared  with  only  2  years 
ago.  If  this  trend  continues  for  the  re- 
mainder of  President  Reagan's  term, 
the  Nation's  real  commitment  to  bio- 
medical research  will  have  declined  by 
over  30  percent. 

In  addition,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  will  reduce  Federal 
support  for  new  and  competing  re- 
search grants  by  more  than  20  percent 
compared  with  last  year.  The  number 
of  new  research  grants  awarded  will  be 
slashed  by  over  1.000. 

Opportunities  for  new  discoveries 
will  be  lost.  Promising  scientific  leads 
will  not  be  pursued.  Unless  rejected  by 
the  Congress,  these  proposals  will  dra- 
matically threaten  the  ability  of  NIH 
to  carryout  its  basic  mission. 

Maintaining  NIH  as  the  world's  pre- 
mier and  most  respected  research  In- 
stitution is  and  should  remain  a  top 
Federal  priority.  It  is  a  responsibility 
of  this  Congress  that  is  essential  to 
our  national  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  major  provisions  of 
H.R.  5919  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

National  Institutes  or  Health 

1.  Reauthorize  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute  through  fiscal  year  1985. 

2.  Reauthorize  the  various  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act  and  the  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1985. 

3.  Reauthorize  the  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Act  and  the  National  Research  Service 
Awards  programs  through  fiscal  year  1985. 

4.  EsUbllsh  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  and  the  U  national  research 
institutes  In  statute. 

5.  Delineate  the  authorities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS)  and  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

6.  EsUblish  in  sUtute  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Advisory  Board  to  consult 
and  advise  with  respect  to  NIH  policies. 

7.  Consolidate  NIH  reporting  require- 
ments into  a  single  biennial  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

8.  Delineate  the  authorities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  and  the  Directors  of  the  na- 
tional research  Institutes  respecting  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research  and  re- 
search training,  and  the  awarding  of  grants, 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements. 

9.  Establish  in  statute  the  advisory  coun- 
cils for  each  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes and  define  the  activities  of  the  adviso- 
ry councils  with  respect  to  the  review  of 
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grants,  contracts  In  excess  of  $500,000  and 
cooperative  agreements. 

10.  Extend  the  period  of  support  for 
cancer  centers  from  3  years  to  5  years  and 
remove  a  limit  on  annual  appropriations  for 
each  cancer  center  and  each  heart,  lung  and 
blood  center.  Provide  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  National  Cancer 
Research  and  Demonstration  Centers. 

11.  Require  that  the  Director  of  NIH  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  review  of  Intra- 
mural research. 

12.  Require  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
Director  for  Prevention  at  the  NIH  and  in 
each  of  the  11  national  research  Institutes. 
Require  the  formulation  of  long-range  Pre- 
vention Plan. 

13.  Require  that  the  Director  of  NIH  es- 
tablish a  process  for  responding  to  informa- 
tion concerning  scientific  fraud  and  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  human  subjects. 

14.  Provide  for  a  consistent  set  of  special 
programs— advisory  boards,  research  cen- 
ters, data  systems,  etc.— for  each  of  the  ar- 
thritis, diabetes,  digestive  and  kidney  dis- 
ease clusters  of  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis. Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
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15.  Request  a  report  from  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  on  the  effects  of  commercializa- 
tion on  biomedical  research. 

16.  Shift  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  to  the  NIH. 

17.  Shift  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  to  the  NIH. 

18.  Require  the  NIH  to  provide  assistance 
to  scientists  associated  with  small  business 
with  respect  to  preparation  of  applications 
for  grants  and  contracts  and  to  invite  such 
scientists  to  participate  on  peer  review  com- 
mittees. 

aux>mol.  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
administration 

1.  Delineate  the  authorities  of  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration to  include  administration  of  the  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices block,  grant. 

2.  Extend  through  fiscal  year  1985  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  re- 
search activities  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

3.  Consolidate  various  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  reporting  requirements  into  two  tri- 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress. 

4.  Repeal  the  separate  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
project  grants.  Responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing services  demonstration  projects  will  con- 
tinue under  existing  research  authorities. 

5.  Make  necessary  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  delineate  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  authorities  under  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Provide  that  $3  million  of  the  appro- 
priations under  Sections  301  and  410  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  be  made  available 
to  support  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology. 

2.  Reauthorize  the  health  education  and 
promotion  programs  of  title  XVII  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Important  part  of 
the  'Health  Research  Act  of  1982" 
deals  with  the  activities  of  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA). 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  trans- 
fer management  responsibility  for  the 
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alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  (OASH).  I  believe  this  abrupt 
shift  in  administrative  responsibility 
away  from  those  Federal  officials  with 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stance abuse  and  mental  health  fields 
significantly  diminishes  the  utility  of 
the  block  grant  program.  The  action 
suggests  furtherance  of  the  adminis- 
tration's not  so  hidden  agenda  of  one 
day  eliminating  Federal  support  for 
these  important  services. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  5919  clarifies  the 
proper  role  of  ADAMHA  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  specifies  as 
one  of  its  responsibilities  administra- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  block  grant  program. 

The  legislation  also  extends  for  3 
fiscal  years  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  research  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

In  a  report  Issued  in  July  1980,  "Al- 
coholism and  Alcohol-Related  Prob- 
lems: Opportunities  for  Research,"  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  observed  that 
"Support  of  alcohol-related  research  is 
disproportionately  low  relative  to  the 
estimated  economic  impact— about 
one-tenth  of  the  amounts  spent  on 
heart  disease  or  respiratory  disease, 
and  1  one-hundredth  the  amount  spent 
on  cancer  research,  relative  to  the  eco- 
nomic imp8ict  of  these  disorders." 

The  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  noted  in  its  report  on  alcohol 
research  programs  last  year  (House 
Report  97-158,  Vol.  II)  concern 
"...  about  the  relatively  low  priority 
given  ...  to  support  of  alcohol-relat- 
ed research  when  compared  to  other 
Federal  health  research  activities." 

More  recently,  the  Research  Trian- 
gle Institute  (RTI)  completed  an  im- 
portant study  on  the  economic  cost  to 
society  of  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental 
disorders.  The  RTI  concluded  that  the 
combined  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  of 
mental  illness,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
was  $106  billion.  Of  this  amount.  $49.4 
billion  or  46  percent  is  attributed  to 
the  abuse  of  alcohol. 

H.R.  5919  reflects  the  1980  recom- 
mendation of  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine (lOM)  and  the  concern  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  It  raises  the 
funding  authorization  for  alcohol-re- 
lated resetirch  significantly  in  each  of 
the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  expansion  In  this 
Important  research  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  lOM  will  yield  signifi- 
cant new  information  on  ways  to 
better  Identify  and  treat  alcoholism 
and  alcohol-related  problems.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  expect  Increased  Fed- 
eral support  in  such  areas  as  psychoso- 
cial, epidemiological,  and  prevention 
research.  Initiatives  with  respect  to 
the  prevention  of  drxink  driving  and 
the     relationship     between     alcohol 
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abuse  and  other  diseases  should  be 
high  priorities. 

The  legislation  also  consolidates  into 
two  triannual  reports  a  number  of  re- 
porting requirements  relating  to  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  which  will  high- 
light important  research  findings  as 
well  as  update  what  is  known  about 
the  economic  and  social  costs  of  these 
seemingly  intractable  public  health 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Health  Research 
Act  of  1982"  is  a  comprehensive  bill 
which  establishes  health  research  as  a 
high  priority  of  this  Congreas.  I  urge 
each  Member's  support.* 


A  JUSTIFIABLE  BEEF  ABOUT 
BEEF  GRADING 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  effort  to 
dilute  the  current  beef  grading  stand- 
ards which  all  of  us,  as  consumers,  rely 
on  to  purchase  beef  at  the  supermar- 
ket. 

I  share  the  concern  of  most  consum- 
ers that  this  proposed  change  is 
merely  a  subterfuge  to  confuse  the 
consumers  by  selling  cheaper  quality 
beef  at  higher  prices. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressmen 
Peter  I»eyser,  Berkley  Bedell,  Tom 
Harkin,  and  Neal  Smith  for  their  ex- 
cellent leadership  in  urging  the  USDA 
to  withdraw  the  proposed  changes  in 
beef  grading.  I  have  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Secretary  John  Block,  and  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  arranging  that  the  USDA  repre- 
sents the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
WaahingtxiTi,  D.C.,  March  29,  1982. 
Hon.  John  Block, 

Secretary  Department  of  Agricudture, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  proposed  regulations 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  would  dilute  the  current  beef  grading 
standards  and  I  want  to  object  also  to 
USDA's  decision  not  to  publish  the  names 
of  those  who  violate  our  food  safety  rules. 

First,  under  the  USDA  proposal,  the  cate- 
gory for  top-quality  beef  now  labeled 
"Prime"  would  be  broadened  to  include 
lower  quality  beef  now  labeled  "Choice." 
Similarly,  the  "Choice"  category  would  be 
diluted  to  include  the  lesser  quality  "Good" 
grade  of  beef. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  only  point  to  this 
change  is  to  confuse  the  consumer  who  will 
end  up  paying  "Prime"  prices  for  "Choice" 
meat  or  "Choice"  prices  for  "Good"  meat. 
In  an  era  of  runaway  meat  prices  in  our  su- 
permarkets, that  deception  of  the  consum- 
ing public  is  especially  inexcusable.  The 
extra  cost  to  the  consumer  of  this  USDA 
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sanctioned  hoax  is  estimated  to  be  $300  mil- 
Uon. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  beef  grad- 
ing system  in  1927.  people  have  come  to 
know  and  rely  on  the  beef  grades  in  making 
informed  decisions  about  the  relative  qual- 
ity and  cost  of  meat.  The  downgrading  of 
beef  standards  in  1976  was  supposed  to  ben- 
efit consumers  by  making  available  greater 
supplies  of  better  quality,  more  economical- 
ly priced  beef.  That  never  happened.  In- 
stead, the  downgrading  undermined  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  labeling  and  resulted  in  the 
decline  of  beef  consumption  and  uncertain- 
ty about  beef  quality. 

The  mistake  of  1976  should  not  be  repeat- 
ed in  1982. 

This  should  not  be  an  issue  between  con- 
sumers and  cattlemen.  A  number  of  state 
cattlemen's  associations  recognize  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  USDA  proposal  and  some 
have  testified  against  lowering  the  current 
beef  grading  standards.  Good  businessmen 
realize  that  the  cattle  industry  depends  on 
reliable,  honest  grading  systems  which  pro- 
mote the  purchase  of  beef  both  here  at 
home  and  overseas. 

The  proposed  regulation  undermines  the 
standards  by  leading  consumers  to  believe 
that  they  can  purchase  more  for  less.  In- 
stead of  weakening  current  standards,  the 
USDA  should  strengthen  the  beef  grades, 
while  promoting  lean  beef  as  a  separate 
grade. 

Second,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
USDA's  change  in  policy  on  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  "chronic  problem"  meat 
and  poultry  plants.  Publication  of  the 
names  of  those  who  violate  our  food  safety 
laws  both  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  unlawful 
conduct  and  warns  the  consuming  public  of 
those  companies  not  acting  in  our  best  in- 
terest. The  recent  report  that  USDA  is  now 
considering  an  end  to  systematic  meat  plant 
inspections,  coupled  with  the  reversal  of  the 
publication  policy,  can  only  leave  the  con- 
sumer wondering  whose  interest  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  protect  the 
most. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  appreciate  your  personal 
attention  to  these  matters  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  prompt  response. 
Sincerely, 

Doug  Walgrxn, 
Member  of  Congres».% 


H.R.  5922  WILL  RESTORE  MINE 
SAFETY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OP  PEintSYLVAIlIA 
m  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  6.  1981.  254  Members  of  the 
House  voted  for  an  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  which  effective- 
ly excluded  most  safety  inspections  by 
Federal  officials  at  stone,  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  and  colloidal  phosphate  mines 
and  related  milling  operations.  I  was 
one  of  those  Members. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  that 
amendment  were  led  to  believe  that, 
by  restricting  the  use  of  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
funds  for  such  Inspections,  Congress 
was  simply  reducing  the  burden  of 
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overzealous  Federal  regulators  on  an 
already  safe  Industry. 

In  the  months  that  have  passed 
since  the  vote  on  the  amendment,  a 
great  deal  of  counterevidence  has  sur- 
faced. Many  people,  and  I  include 
myself  In  this  group,  have  come  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  amendment.  We  believe 
that  there  are  very  real  safety  factors 
and  administrative  problems  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  want  to  undo  the  amend- 
ment before  it  results  in  the  1  jss  of  a 
human  life.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  review  some  of  that  evidence 
for  the  benefit  of  colleagues  wljo  may 
be  unaware  of  it. 

First,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  affected 
mining  operations  are  not  safe,  as  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  were  given 
to  believe.  Careful  analysis  of  MSHA 
records  reveals  that  the  affected 
operations  have  higher  fatality  rates 
than  other  unaffected  metal  and  non- 
metal  mines.  Between  1978  and  1980, 
134  surface  stone,  and  sand  and  gravel 
miners  were  killed,  compared  to  42 
deaths  in  metal  and  nonmetal  surface 
mines,  and  53  deaths  in  surface  coal 
mines.  In  light  of  stark  statistics  like 
these,  it  is  hard  to  justify  more  lenient 
inspection  treatment  at  these  oper- 
ations. 

Second,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
has  been  to  eliminate  most  Inspection 
requirements  at  stone,  sand,  and 
gravel  operations.  During  the  debate 
last  year,  supporters  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  would  trans- 
fer responsibility  for  inspection  from 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  This  is  not  the 
case.  All  the  amendment  did  was  to 
rstrict  the  use  of  MSHA  funds  for  in- 
spections. It  provided  no  statutory 
basis  for  the  transfer  of  such  responsi- 
bility to  OSHA.  Even  If  this  transfer 
were  to  be  accomplished,  OSHA  does 
not  have  the  manpower,  money,  or  ex- 
pertise to  do  the  Job. 

Third,  stone,  sand,  and  gravel  oper- 
ations are  much  more  nearly  akin  to 
mining  than  to  the  construction  indus- 
try. Inspecting  mining  operations  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  much  more 
difficult  than  inspecting  construction 
sites.  That  is  why  Congress  created 
MSHA.  Since  Congress  passed  the 
amendment  last  year,  wide  negative 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
that  OSHA  inspectors  simply  do  not 
have  the  necessary  training  and  exper- 
tise to  protect  stone,  sand,  and  gravel 
workers. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  sizable  segment  of 
the  affected  operators  who  continue  to 
support  MSHA  inspections  of  their  in- 
dustry. Shortly  after  the  amendment 
was  passed  in  the  House  last  October, 
the  president  of  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute  expressed  his  organiza- 
tion's     opposition      to      eliminating 
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MSHA's  responsibility  for  inspections, 
pending  a  detailed  analysis  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  how  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  OSHA 
would  be  accomplished. 

The  fifth  point  relates  to  precisely 
that  Department  of  Labor  analysis. 
While  it  was  not  generally  known  at 
the  time  the  amendment  was  being 
considered  last  October,  Labor  Secre- 
tary Raymond  J.  Donovan  had  in- 
formed the  appropriate  subcommittee 
chairmen  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that  the  Labor  Department 
does  not  support  the  amendment.  Sec- 
retary Donovan's  evaluation  is  based 
on  many  of  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Donovan  believes 
that  many  of  the  problems  which  have 
been  experienced  by  sand,  gravel,  and 
stone  operators  can  be  worked  out 
within  the  framework  provided  by 
MSHA.  Furthermore,  he  feels  that  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  amendment  will 
cause  severe  administrative  problems 
within  the  Department,  and  will  neces- 
sitate the  closing  or  curtailing  of  oper- 
ations at  76  MSHA  field  offices  nation- 
wide. Once  lost,  the  expertise  in  mine 
inspection  techniques  represented  by 
hundreds  of  employees  in  these  offices 
may  never  be  regained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the 
Reagan  administration  in  reducing  the 
burden  of  Federal  regulation  is  a  clear 
and  positive  one.  That  record  is  well 
respected  in  the  business  community, 
in  the  labor  community,  and  among 
the  American  people  at  large.  Secre- 
tary Donovan  and  his  fellow  Adminis- 
trators at  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  contributed  toward  compiling  the 
enviable  record  of  this  administration 
in  eliminating  regulatory  excesses. 
That  is  why  I  view  Secretary  Dono- 
van's opposition  to  eliminating  fund- 
ing for  MSHA  inspections  of  stone, 
gravel,  and  sand  operations  the  most 
telling  factor  in  my  decision  to  change 
my  position  on  the  amendment  I  sup- 
ported last  year. 

Those  Members  who  share  my  view 
have  a  rare  opportunity  to  undo  the 
damage  caused  by  passage  of  the 
amendment  last  year.  H.R.  5922.  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  scheduled  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  soon,  has  been  amended  to  re- 
store MSHAs  responsibility  for  in- 
specting stone,  sand,  gravel,  and  colloi- 
dal phosphate  mines.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port this  provision  of  H.R.  5922.  I  will 
resist  any  effort  on  the  floor  to  amend 
this  provision.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  in 
the  interest  of  the  safety  of  thousands 
of  miners,  to  join  with  me.« 
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THE    "HIDE  AND  GO  SEEK" 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OP  COWNBCnCUT 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dence appearing  in  this  past  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  demonstrates  that 
this  administration  Is  pursuing  a 
"Hide  and  Go  Seek"  environmental 
policy.  The  administration  is  with- 
holding approval  of  a  report  which 
demonstrates  that  action  is  required 
now  to  control  acid  rain.  Obviously, 
the  purpose  here  is  to  hide  informa- 
tion which  runs  counter  to  its  an- 
nounced commitment  to  more  re- 
search before  it  endorses  an  acid  rain 
control  strategy.  This  is  particularly 
irresponsible  given  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress is  attempting  to  craft  a  useful  re- 
authorization of  the  Clean  Air  Act  this 
year. 

The  article  describing  this  sorry  inci- 
dent appears  below: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28, 1982] 
U.8.  Holds  Up  Report  om  Global 
ERYiRomaarT 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 
Washiwoton.— The    Reagan    Administra- 
tion is  withholding  approval  of  a  report  on 
the  global  environment  by  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
because  it  objects  to  the  report's  proposals 
for  governmental  action  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems as  acid  rain. 

As  a  result,  publication  of  the  document 
has  been  held  up  since  late  last  year.  The 
O.E.C.D.,  an  organization  of  the  major  non- 
Communist  Industrial  nations,  requires  ap- 
proval of  all  members  before  publishing  a 
report. 

Administration  officials  said  the  report, 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  O.E.C.D., 
is  being  strongly  challenged  by  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on 
political,  factual  and  procedural  grounds,  al- 
though other  Federal  agencies,  Including 
the  State  Etepartment.  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  have  found  the 
report  acceptable. 

The  report,  classified  as  restricted  by  the 
Government,  consists  of  working  papers  on 
such  issues  as  acid  rain,  hazardous  wastes, 
the  effects  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere on  climate,  global  loss  of  soil  and 
cropland  and  the  need  to  maintain  the 
world's  biological  diversity.  The  report  also 
calls  attention  to  the  Interdependence  of 
the  ecology  of  nations  and  the  Increasingly 
recognized  link  between  ecological  factors 
and  economic  development. 

The  SUte  Department  official  said  that 
the  environmental  agency  objected  to  the 
report  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  repre- 
sent the  Reagan  Administration's  policy  on 
International  environmental  matters. 

"That  Is  a  somewhat  premature  view  be- 
cause the  Reagan  Administration  still  does 
not  have  an  international  environmental 
policy,"  the  official  said. 

The  Administration  does,  however,  have  a 
policy  of  reducing  the  use  of  governmental 
regulation  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. On  acid  rain,  the  Government's 
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position  is  that  more  research  must  be  done 
before  action  Is  taken.  Some  authorities  say 
acid  rain  Is  killing  fresh  water  life  and  dam- 
aging crops  and  forests  in  much  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  environmental  agency  has  drafted  a 
cable  to  United  States  missions  In  O.E.C.D. 
countries,  but  the  SUte  Department  has 
not  sent  It.  It  complains  that  the  report 
calls  for  new  laws  and  enforced  compliance 
procedures  to  deal  with  International  envi- 
ronmental problems  but  does  not  give  a  role 
to  "market  place  solutions." 

The  cable  also  objects  to  what  It  says  Is 
the  report's  "preponderant  view  that  indus- 
trial progress  and  economic  development  lie 
in  opposition  to  the  global  environment  and 
the  lessening  of  world  poverty  and  hunger 
and  that  solutions  are  to  be  sought  now  in 
Increased  International  regulation  with  or 
without  adequate  scientific  Justification." 

Rather,  the  report  seems  to  state  that 
care  of  the  environment  Is  a  requisite  for 
economic  development. 

Another  objection  to  the  report  cited  in 
the  cable  is  that  it  Is  similar  to  the  "Global 
2000  Report,"  a  document  published  by  the 
Carter  Administration  describing  disturbing 
environmental  and  economic  trends  and 
their  potential  consequences.  It  says  recent 
evidence  Invalidates  many  of  that  report's 
major  assertions,  Including  the  finding  that 
many  species  will  be  extinct  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

However,  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  is  working  on  follow-up 
actions  suggested  by  the  report.  A.  Alan 
Hill,  chairman  of  the  councU,  said  he  con- 
sidered the  report  a  "usi»ful  document." 

Most  Administration  officials  who  com- 
mented on  the  report  said  they  believed 
that  Richard  Punkhouser,  director  of  Inter- 
national affairs  for  the  environmental 
agency,  had  played  a  key  role  in  blocking 
the  O.E.C.D.  report.* 


THE  INDIAN  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1982 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  establishing  a 
comprehensive  Indian  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
This  legislation  grew  out  of  oversight 
hearings  the  Interior  Committee  held 
early  last  year  on  Indian  housing  pro- 
grams and  Issues  and  it  attempts  to 
meet  the  fears  of  many  Indian  people 
about  the  future  of  Federal  assistance 
for  Indian  housing  needs.  At  my  direc- 
tion, the  committee  staff  has  consult- 
ed and  worked  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  individuals  and  organizations  Inter- 
ested In  Indian  housing  for  nearly  a 
year.  The  end  result  is  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today. 

The  United  States  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  tribes  and  their 
members.  This  responsibility  emanates 
from  the  trust  relationship  between 
Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States 
and  is  grounded  In  the  historical  evo- 
lution of  that  relationship.  As  a  part 
of  the  relationship  and  responsibility, 
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the  United  States  has  at  least  a  moral 
responsibility  to  insure  that  Indian 
families  are  decently  housed.  This  is 
even  more  so  since  States  and  local 
governments  have  no  responsibility 
and  provide  little  if  any  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
little  to  be  proud  of  when  we  examine 
its  record  in  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  area  of  housing.  When 
compsu-ed  with  national  housing  condi- 
tions, Indian  housing  conditions  are 
shocking  and,  in  many  cases,  would  be 
more  representative  of  conditions  you 
would  find  in  some  of  the  developing 
nations  of  Africa  or  South  America;  43 
percent  of  all  Indian  housing  units  on 
Indian  reservations  are  in  a  suljstand- 
ard  condition  as  compared  with  12  per- 
cent in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten-member  Indian  fami- 
lies are  living  in  two-room— not  two- 
bedroom— two-room  hoiises  without 
electricity  or  sanitation  facilities.  In 
some  cases.  Indians  are  found  living  In 
old  car  bodies.  Even  in  an  era  of  the 
most  extreme  budgetary  belt  tighten- 
ing, this  kind  of  condition  caimot  be 
tolerated  In  America. 

I  cannot  deny  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  substandard  Indian  hous- 
ing. Since  the  late  sixties,  the  HUD 
public-assisted  housing  program  final- 
ly became  available  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. A  Federal  social  program  de- 
signed, structured,  and  administered 
to  meet  the  terrible  housing  condi- 
tions In  urban  areas  was  twisted  to 
meet  the  equally  terrible  conditions  on 
Indian  reservations.  While  this  at- 
tempt to  adapt  an  urban  housing  pro- 
gram to  meet  Indian  reservation  needs 
left  many  gaps  in  meeting  that  need,  it 
did  In  fact  result  in  standard  housing 
imits  being  made  available  to  Indian 
families.  The  substandard  housing 
percentage  on  Indian  reservations  has 
been  reduced  from  well  over  50  per- 
cent down  to  43  percent. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know,  the 
administration  has  asserted  its  firm 
commitment  and  determination  to  ter- 
minate the  HUD  public-assisted  hous- 
ing program  and,  in  particular,  the 
Indian  program.  A  year  ago,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  rescind  most 
of  the  HUD  Indian  housing  units  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1981.  We  were 
successful  here  in  the  Congress  in  re- 
taining 2.400  units. 

They  requested  no  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice to  provide  badly  needed  sanitation 
facilities  for  HUD  housing  already 
constructed  or  imder  construction. 
Congress  was  successful  In  Including 
some  money  for  that  purpose. 

They  proposed  to  reduce  the  total 
HUD  public-assisted  housing  program 
by  half  and  to  totally  eliminate  the 
Indian  program  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
We  were  successful  In  Including  4,000 
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units  of  Indian  housing  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

This  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  now 
propose  to  rescind  the  4.000  units  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  which  we  fought  so 
hard. 

They  are  also  proposing  to  deobli- 
gate  housing  units  which  have  already 
been  placed  under  program  reserva- 
tion in  order  to  find  money  to  build 
sanitation  facilities  for  already  con- 
structed houses. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  propose 
for  fiscal  year  1983  a  total  elimination 
of  funding  for  new  production  starts 
for  the  HUD  public-assisted  housing 
program,  including  the  Indian  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  one  thing  to  be 
very  clear.  I  am  not  proposing  that  the 
HUD  Indian  housing  program  be 
eliminated.  This  bill  does  not  propose 
that  it  be  eliminated.  In  fact,  I  support 
the  continuation  of  the  HUD  public- 
assisted  housing  program.  But,  if  the 
administration  is  successful  in  killing 
this  program,  there  will  be  no  housing 
program  for  Indian  people. 

The  alternatives  being  offered  by 
the  administration  for  Indian  housing 
are  completely  unrealistic  and,  if  the 
impact  would  not  be  so  cruel  for  Indi- 
ans, they  would  be  laughable. 

My  legislation  would  insure  that,  if 
the  HUD  program  is  killed,  there 
would  continue  to  be  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  housing  assistance  for  Indians 
who  are  completely  reliant  upon  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  bill  has  three  basic  elements. 
First,  after  recognizing  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  for  providing 
assistance  to  Indian  people  to  obtain 
safe,  sanitary,  and  decent  housing,  the 
bill  In  title  I,  would  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  existing  Indian  housing 
improvement  progrsun  administered 
by  the  BIA.  This  progrsun  provides 
grants  to  Indian  families  who  are  at 
the  very  lowest  income  levels  or  in  the 
most  isolated  or  other  extreme  circum- 
staces. 

Title  II  essentially  would  be  the  re- 
placement for  the  HUD  Indian  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  terminated.  It  would  pro- 
vide Federal  financing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  Indian  families  who 
would  be  required  to  make  some  pay- 
ment for  their  housing  assistance 
based  upon  their  ability  to  pay.  This 
program  is  an  Indian  housing  program 
which  would  provide  needed  flexibility 
which  is  lacking  in  the  existing  HUD 
program  and  would  provide  teeth  and 
sanctions  for  nonpayment  which  is 
lacking  in  the  HUD  program.  This 
program  does  not  lock  the  United 
States  into  a  long-term,  extremely 
large  monetary  commitment  like  the 
existing  HUD  program.  For  Instance, 
the  fiscal  year  1982  HUD  appropria- 
tion for  4.000  units  of  Indian  housing, 
if  not  rescinded,  will  lock  the  United 
States  into  a  $703,000,000  obligation 
over  a  30-year  period.  Title  II  of  this 
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bill  would  require  a  larger  up-front  ap- 
propriation, but  would  not  lock  the 
United  States  into  long-term,  exorbi- 
tant obligations. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  authorizes  a 
mortgage  loan  guarantee  for  Indian 
families  who  can  afford  housing,  but 
who  cannot  obtain  housing  credit  be- 
cause of  the  trust  nature  of  their  land. 
This  title  is  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's desire  to  attempt  to  get  pri- 
vate credit  involved  to  meet  Indian 
housing  needs.  Given  the  fact  of  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates  and  the 
fact  that  even  non-Indians  in  rural 
areas  have  an  extremely  hard  time  in 
getting  mortgage  loans,  this  title  may 
only  be  symbolic  for  now.  However,  we 
feel  it  should  be  Included  and  that,  at 
some  future  time,  it  may  become  an 
important  part  of  the  Indian  housing 
program. 

The  bill  does  one  further  thing 
which  is  of  critical  importance.  There 
is  a  growing  criticism  of  the  bill's  pro- 
vision placing  the  program  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  BIA  has 
a  very  bad  reputation  among  Indians 
with  respect  to  their  ability  to  admin- 
ister programs  and  their  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  Indian  concerns.  This 
reputation  is  often  deserved.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  section  401  of  title  IV  of 
the  bill,  coupled  with  the  overall  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  effectively  meet  that 
criticism.  The  bill  imposes  specific  re- 
quirements and  restrictions  on  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program.  No  longer, 
with  respect  to  Indian  housing  at 
least,  will  it  have  statutory  authority 
to  operate  a  program  at  its  regulatory 
whim.  There  will  now  be  a  statutory 
basis  delineating  their  responsibilities 
and  a  congressional  direction  guiding 
their  policies.  We  are  content  that  this 
bill  will  result  in  a  model  housing  pro- 
gram to  meet  Indian  housing  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  budget- 
ary deadlines  the  committee  has  to 
meet  in  reporting  authorization  legis- 
lation, I  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
seek  many  cosponsors.  However,  I  cor- 
dially Invite  any  Member  who  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  terrible  conditions  of 
Indian  housing  to  Join  me  on  this 
bUl.« 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  PLAN  ACT 
OF  1982 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  the  "Federal 
Elmployees  Health  Benefits  Plan 
Amendments  of  1982."  The  bill  pro- 
vides nondiscriminatory  health  bene- 
fits for  all  Federal  employees,  their 
families,  and  annuitants,  and  clarifies 
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the  existing  law's  catastrophic  cover- 
age requirement.  The  bill  responds  to 
the  grave  concerns  voiced  by  many 
Federal  employees  over  the  benefit  re- 
ductions implemented  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  this  year. 

The  1982  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  program  policy  authorized 
coverage  for  the  mental  health  benefit 
to  be  cut  back  without  regard  to  those 
Federal  employees  in  need  of  treat- 
ment for  mental  disorders,  alcoholism, 
or  drug  abuse.  The  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  plan,  which  affected  over  60 
percent  of  all  Federal  employees,  their 
families,  and  annuitants,  under  OPM 
directives,  drastically  altered  its 
mental  health  benefits  coverage.  It  es- 
tablished an  arbitrary  limit  of  50  visits 
per  year  on  all  outpatient  and  further 
maintained  a  disparate  30-percent  pa- 
tient cost  for  outpatient  mental  treat- 
ment as  contrasted  to  20-percent  co- 
payments  applied  to  all  other  outpa- 
tient health  care.  Moreover,  it  im- 
posed an  arbitrary  limitation  on  inpa- 
tient psychiatric  coverage— 60  days 
versus  365  days  for  physical  illness.  At 
the  same  time,  the  alcoholism'  treat- 
ment benefit  was  completely  deleted.  I 
believe  these  reductions  in  mental 
benefits  are  extremely  unwise  and 
unfair  because  they: 

Discriminate  against  one  group  oi 
Federal  workers;  those  who  need  treat- 
ment for  nervous  and  mental  disorder 
and  for  alcoholism  and  substance 
abuse: 

Discriminate  against  one  class  of  pa- 
tients, as  if  they  somehow  require  less 
insurance  coverage: 

Are  Inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  insurance,  which  is  to  protect  all 
from  the  exceptional,  unanticipated 
loss:  and 

Are  cost-ineffective  because  it  is  well 
documented  that  untreated  mental  ill- 
ness will  be  more  expensive  than  treat- 
ment in  both  human  and  economic 
terms. 

Although  the  FEHB  statute  grants 
OPM  discretion  in  its  negotiations 
with  insurers,  I  believe  the  agency 
must  attempt  as  best  it  can  to  effectu- 
ate the  policies  of  the  act,  including 
those  represented  by  the  "catastroph- 
ic" benefit  provision  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  8904.  Thus  the 
bill  clarifies  the  existing  statutory 
mandate  for  catastrophic  coverage  for 
Government-wide  plans,  and  requires 
all  plans  to  pay  for  all  medically  or 
psychologically  necessary  treatments 
when  an  employee's  or  family's  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  exceed  a  predeter- 
mined amount.  F\irther,  the  bill  would 
reverse  the  current  OPM  position  that 
It  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  coverage  for  medical 
treatment  to  any  class  of  patient  in 
need  of  health  care.  It  would  require 
that  all  plans  provide  treatment  for 
nervous  and  mental  disorders,  and 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  benefits 
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for  alcoholism  and  substance  abuse.  As 
you  may  know,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  often  stated:  "Cover- 
age for  medical  care  under  FEHBP 
should  not  be  made  on  a  discriminato- 
ry basis  based  upon  the  nature  of  ill- 
ness." The  bill  provides  equal  coverage 
and  benefits  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  illness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned,  based 
upon  the  expert  testimony  and  factu- 
ally correct  evidence  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  during  recent  OPM 
public  hearings,  that  this  unfair  de- 
crease in  mental  health,  alcoholism 
and  substance  abuse  benefits  will 
cause  Federal  patients  who  need  such 
treatment  to  enter  into  other  inappro- 
priate and  more  expensive  medical 
treatment.  There  are  sound  economic 
reasons  to  provide  coverage  for  mental 
health,  alcoholism  and  substance 
abuse  services.  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  programs  to  provide  em- 
ployees with  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
order consultation  and  treatment  lead 
to  reduced  absenteeism,  increased  re- 
tention of  experienced,  talented  em- 
ployees, increased  productivity,  and  re- 
duced utilization  of  other  health  serv- 
ices. Often,  individuals  have  physical 
problems  rooted  in  psychiatric  prob- 
lems, such  as  bleeding  uclers,  chronic 
migraines,  and  alcoholism.  Moreover, 
inadequate  coverage  is  ultimately 
more  expensive  for  everyone,  because 
conditions  not  properly  or  adequately 
treated  eventually  require  longer  and 
more  costly  care  of  a  medical-psycho- 
logical nature  or  hospitalization. 
When  a  person  becomes  ill,  if  not  pro- 
tected by  adequate  insurance,  the  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  effects  on  the 
patient  and  the  family  may  be  devas- 
tating. From  the  evidence  I  have  seen. 
I  believe  mental  illness  is  Insurable 
and  should  be  treated  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  medical  illnesses.  Lim- 
iting the  mental  health,  alcoholism 
and  substance  abuse  benefits  for  Fed- 
eral employees  is  the  most  cost-inef- 
fective of  policies. 

Most  important  in  the  bill  is  a  provi- 
sion which  states: 

No  health  benefits  plan  shall  be  contract- 
ed for  or  approved  which  does  not  provide 
equal  coverage  and  benefits  (including  the 
length,  frequency,  and  total  number  of 
visits  permitted,  the  duration  of  treatment 
permitted,  the  coinsurance  ratio,  the  de- 
ductible, and  the  total  amount  payable  to 
any  Individual  In  a  calendar  year)  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  illness. 

Already  joining  me  in  support  of  the 
bill  are  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation; Alcohol  and  Drug  Problems 
Association;  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion; American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion; Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Psychology:  Health  and  Medical 
Counsel  of  Washington;  National  Alli- 
ance of  Chairpersons  of  State  Adviso- 
ry Councils  for  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse;  National  Association  of  Alco- 
holism Treatment  Programs;  National 
Association  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hos- 
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pitals;  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  National  Coalition  for  Ade- 
quate Alcoholism  Programs;  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism;  National  Fed- 
eration of  Societies  for  Clinical  Social 
Workers,  Inc.;  National  Mental  Health 
Association;  Psychiatric  Institute  of 
Washington;  Psychiatric  Institute  of 
America;  the  Washington  Area  Coun- 
cil of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse;  and  the 
Washington  Psychiatric  Society. 

The  country  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  adequate  health  care  plans 
that  provide  equitable  care  for  all 
types  of  illness,  physical  as  well  as 
mental  and  emotional.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Compensation  Subcommit- 
tee Chairwoman  Mary  Rose  Oakar 
who  has  already  Indicated  forcefully 
her  support  for  nondiscriminatory  cov- 
erage for  mental  health,  alcoholism, 
substance  abuse  benefits,  indicating 
such  care  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  other  forms  of  health  care. 

I  urge  my  coUegues  to  join  me  in 
this  important  effort  to  prevent  not 
only  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  but 
also  economically  counterproductive 
cuts  in  mental  health,  alcoholism  and 
substance  abuse  coverage  under  the 
FEHB  program.  The  text  of  the  bill  is 
as  follows: 

H.R. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Plan 
Amendments  of  1982". 

CONTRACTIIIG  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  2.  Section  8902(f)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
discriminates  against"  between  "excludes" 
and  "an". 

HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  Section  8904 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "may"  and  Inserting  "shall". 

SBC.  4.  Section  8904  (1)  Service  benefit 
plan  and  (2)  Indemnity  benefit  plan  of  title 
S,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  each  the  following: 

"(O)  Nervous  and  mental  disorder  bene- 
flte. 

"(H)  Alcoholism  and  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  benefits.". 

Sk.  5.  Insert  l)etween  subsection  4  and 
the  unnumbered  paragraph  of  section  8904 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(6)  No  health  benefits  plan  shall  be  con- 
tracted for  or  approved  which  does  not  pro- 
vide equal  coverage  and  benefits  (including 
the  length,  frequency,  and  total  number  of 
vlslU  permitted,  the  duration  of  treatment 
permitted,  the  coinsurance  ratio,  the  de- 
ductible, and  the  total  amount  payable  to 
any  individual  in  a  calendar  year)  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  illness.". 

Sec.  6.  The  unnumbered  last  paragraph  of 
section  8904,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  deleting  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following: 

"The  plans  contracted  for  in  this  section 
shall  pay  all  reasonable  and  customary  ex- 
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penses  for  medically  or  psychologically  nec- 
essary treatment  Incurred  by  the  employee, 
annuitant  or  member  of  family  In  a  calen- 
dar year  after  the  employee  or  annuitant 

pays  no  more  than  % per  individual  or 

$ per  family  toward  such  expenses.".* 


LET  IDA  NUDEL  BE  FREE! 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  voices  raised  over 
these  past  10  years  to  expose  the 
plight  of  one  extraordinary  woman, 
Ida  Nudel.  who  is  serving  a  4-year  sen- 
tence in  exile  in  Siberia  simply  be- 
cause she  desired  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  also  been  cor- 
responding with  yet  another  brave 
woman,  Elena  Fridman,  who  is  Ida 
Nudel's  sister  and  only  living  relative. 
Elena  works  day  and  night  to  secure 
justice  for  her  sister.  Her  dedication 
and  perseverance  never  cease  to  amaze 
me,  and  I  dare  say  that  she  has  almost 
singlehandedly  been  responsible  for 
keeping  the  name  of  Ida  Nudel  in  the 
congressional  limelight  and  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  are 
working  to  secure  the  release  of  this 
"Guardian  Angel  of  Moscow." 

There  have  been  so  many  horrifying 
acts  of  Soviet  repression  against  Jews 
and  other  religious  believers,  that  this 
particular  case  could  perhaps  be 
viewed  by  some  as  yet  another  atrocity 
that  we  will  never  see  resolved,  be- 
cause of  the  patently  unjust  policies  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  But,  I  am  convinced 
that  Ida  Nudel  will  be  victorious.  She 
has  remained  strong  throughout  her 
ordeal  and  she  has  impressed  so  many 
Members  of  Congress  with  her  cour- 
age and  undaunted  spirit  during  her 
Siberian  exile,  that  she  cannot  be 
easily  forgotten.  Neither  will  the  Sovi- 
ets be  allowed  to  forget  her. 

Ida  has  suffered  enough.  The 
banner  she  hung  outside  her  apart- 
ment in  1978:  "K.G.B.,  Give  Me  My 
Visa."  is  the  only  "crime"  she  can  be 
convicted  of.  Yet,  this  act  was  enough 
to  condemn  her  to  isolation. 

The  torment  of  her  sentence  and 
years  of  suffering  will  be  in  vain  if  we 
do  not  constantly  raise  her  case  with 
Soviet  officials.  We  plead  that  she  be 
allowed  to  join  her  only  living  relative 
in  Israel.  She  has  certainly  paid  the 
price  for  speaking  out  against  those 
who  subvert  justice  and  individual  lib- 
erty. The  time  to  act  is  now.  Let  Ida 
Nudel  be  free.* 
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HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  today,  America  witnessed  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  President 
Reagan.  The  would-be  assassin  had 
the  advantage  of  surprise  over  the 
Secret  Service  agents,  by  using  an 
easily  concealable  handgvui.  Within  a 
few  seconds,  four  people  were  gravely 
wounded. 

E>uring  the  past  year,  I  have  includ- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
monthly  lists  of  persons  killed  by 
handguns  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  my  hope  that  bringing  these  lists 
to  the  public's  attention  will  help  stop 
this  carnage. 

E>ery  single  person  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down  is  on  the  handgun  firing 
line:  A  handgun  attack  generally 
comes  with  little  or  no  warning.  The 
number  of  victims  reached  698  during 
the  month  of  January. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Reagan,  we 
should  reflect  upon  this  violence  and 
find  ways  to  stop  it. 

The  list  follows: 
Handgdh  Body  Coukt— Jahttahy  1982 

ALABAMA   (141 

Alex  Ambers,  Jr..  Gary  Bunt,  Anthony 
Carter.  Betty  Bray.  Clarence  Jones.  Mildred 
KirUand,  Howard  Lee,  Mary  McCord,  Troy 
Martin,  Cheryl  Moye,  Everatta  Ridley. 
James  Sewell.  George  Tolliver,  Troy  Wicker, 
Jr. 

ARKANSAS  (•) 

Marill  Brewer,  Johnny  Graham,  Prank 
MltcheU.  Jerry  Stewart.  WlUlam  Watt. 
Lloyd  WiUiams,  Sr. 

ARIZONA  Ml) 

Jonathan  Ferguson,  William  Garles,  Al- 
berto Guzman,  Jeff  Jones,  Paul  Littlejoiin, 
Tiberlu  Nestor,  Lieonard  Peters,  Marty 
Pincus,  Willie  Williams,  unidentified  female, 
unidentified  male. 

CALirORNIA  (SOI 

David  Aldrete,  Consul  General  Arlkan, 
Robin  Bishop,  Jamie  Boyer.  Nathaniel 
Brown.  Andrea  Budhanan.  Brenda  Burton. 
Fidel  Canslno.  Angela  Castruita,  Jo  Chang. 
Dennis  Cheatham.  Juin  Jen  Chiu.  James 
Cope,  Alfredo  Cruz,  Denise  Davis,  Kenneth 
Ell,  Julie  Ellison,  Steven  E^splnosa.  Mapuna 
Finau,  Gary  Praljo.  Paula  Glbbs.  Jose 
Gomez,  Ronald  Green,  Raymond  Grenillo, 
George  Griffith.  Carlos  Guerrero. 

Conrad  Hansen.  Jerry  Henager.  Rosalie 
Henry,  Richard  Hernandez.  Kyung  Pyo 
Hong,  Myiing  Lee  Hong,  Charles  Hook, 
Dorris  Humphries.  Meshan  Kesarlan,  Chris- 
topher Kellmer,  Gerald  King,  David  Kno- 
poff,  Willis  Lancaster,  Eugene  Laurie.  Angel 
Lopez.  Don  Luckey,  Miguel  Maldonado, 
Steven  Martin,  James  Mathiesen,  Elvie 
McNabb,  George  Minkley,  Rev.  Theodore 
Nealey,  Dung  Nguyen.  Miguel  Orozco, 
Congun  Park,  Terrie  Person,  Maria  Polley, 
Mary  Quick,  Olegario  Rivera,  Robert  Rob- 
ertson, Wilma  Rosa.  Denise  Siller,  Cinda 
Southworth,  Matthew  Stone,  David  Sutton, 
Shelly  Tellow.  Roland  Tong.  Jose  Torres. 
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Alejandro  Trejo,  Helen  Van  Derren, 
Daniel  VUchis,  Harold  Weinlauf.  Fred 
Wharry,  Minnie  Winston.  Mark  Zabica,  un- 
identified female,  unidentified  female,  un- 
identified female,  unidentified  male,  uniden- 
tified male,  unidentified  male,  unidentified 
male,  unidentified  male,  unidentified  male. 

COLORADO  (11) 

Savlno  Cordova,  Gay  Dixon,  John  Pish. 
Donald  Haines,  Sidney  Jackson,  Johnny 
Lee,  Robert  Phippin,  Anthony  Reyes,  Law- 
rence Robinson,  Lawrence  Robinson  III, 
Paul  Whittaker,  unidentified  male. 

CONNBCTICXrr  (21 

Bemice  Bruno,  William  Pujols. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLOmiA   (161 

Alton  Brown,  Clarence  Bymum.  Paul 
Coley,  Page  Fletcher,  Philip  Pace,  Richard 
Patrick,  William  Scott.  Calvin  Shade, 
Sharon  Smith,  John  Taylor,  Michael 
Turner,  David  Wilson,  unidentified  male, 
unidentified  male,  unidentified  male,  un- 
identified male,  unidentified  male. 

FLORIDA  (731 

Nilo  Aleman,  Sorrenda  Alexander.  Dave 
Ambrister,  Roberto  Barrios,  James  Bell. 
Maggie  Benford,  Eugene  Berry.  Heredlo 
Contreras.  Gene  Corley,  Marvin  Crowley, 
Murray  Perderber.  Joey  Finch,  John  Flood, 
Donnie  Gillis. 

Francisco  Gonzalez,  Clayton  Hope.  Christ 
Holt,  Michael  Howland,  Walter  Humphries, 
Dyna  Kirce,  Gerald  Klein,  Arturo  Laszlo. 
Lawrence  Kelly.  Jorge  Leyva,  Michael  Mag- 
loire.  Guadalupe  Martinez.  Mark  Massie. 
Henry  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Ricky  Parrish, 
Robert  Patterson.  Edward  Perkins.  Allan 
Peterson,  Bart>ara  Peterson,  Gary  Pollack, 
James  Robinson. 

Nilo  Rodriguez,  Wilma  Rosa,  John  Ryan, 
Mark  Rybka.  Ernest  Schmucker,  Jozef 
Schoetens.  Greg  Scifers,  Elizabeth  Shulkin. 
Geoffrey  Spiro.  Peter  Suder,  Bruce  Sulkey. 
Edward  Threw.  James  Thomas.  Fernando 
Valenzuela.  Joe  Warner.  Nicholas  Wendt. 
John  Wenzle.  John  Wilkin,  Dorothy  Wilkin- 
son, Carolyn  Williams,  Jacob  Williams. 
James  Williams.  Jr.,  Lawrence  Williams, 
Rachel  Wilson,  unidentified  female,  13  un- 
identified males. 

GEORGIA  (10) 

Nathaniel  Brown,  Freddie  Bums,  Gregory 
Crone,  Janice  Dismuke.  Gail  Findley.  Mary 
Harrison.  Floyd  Minor.  Mary  Montague, 
Robert  Montague,  Nina  Murray. 

HAWAII  (II 

Unidentified  male. 

ILLINOIS  (TS) 

Anthony  Anderson.  Michael  Bankhead. 
Wayne  Bonnett.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Frank 
Brown,  Jr.,  Tammy  Brown,  Gregory  Bunfil, 
Jimmy  Bums,  Andrew  Carmody.  Abraham 
Castillo,  Trent  Coleman,  Gilberto  Colon, 
Cecil  Cooper,  Richard  Cooper.  Robert 
Cotner,  Johnny  Cotton.  Paul  Covolo. 
Vanessa  Covolo,  Vaughn  Covolo,  Denise 
Denham,  Jeffrey  Genus,  Gino  Giolll, 
Walter  Graf,  Ephreal  Green,  WlUlam  Greer 
n,  Gregory  Griggs. 

James  Harrison.  Theodore  Holmes. 
Donald  HuffsUUer,  Phillip  Inocentinl. 
Spiro  Kavathas.  Jasper  Kemp.  Kyung  Soon 
Kim,  James  Lake,  Joseph  Lane,  John  Lyon. 
Jim  Mayer,  Geofrey  Mayfield.  Andre 
McCuUum,  Michael  McMurtry,  Kenneth 
Merkson,  Ronald  Merrit,  Ever  Moore, 
Robert  Moore,  Paul  Morgan,  Ervln  Murphy, 
Stanley  Overhlll,  WlUlam  Paschal,  Samuel 
Peters,  Floyd  Portia,  Cynthia  Princeton, 
George  Prokos,  Thomas  Randle,  Raymond 
Rotger.  Sam  Scoleri.   Linda  Sllva.   Elliott 
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Simmons,  Everlene  Smith.  James  Sneed. 
Clifton  Steele.  Rodger  Steelman,  Stanley 
Stinson,  Mark  Sudler. 

Abom  Taylor,  Pat  Taylor,  John  Tonjes,  F. 
Richard  Wayne,  Joseph  Wellner,  Victor 
Wengel.  James  Williams.  Eugene  Wojtyslak, 
Brenda  Woods,  Sonny  Woods.  Sylvia  Zamu- 
dio,  unidentifiable  male,  unidentifiable 
male,  unidentifiable  male,  unidentifiable 
male,  unidentifiable  male. 

INDIANA  (71 

Henry  Beatty,  Wayman  Byrd,  Sr.,  Richard 
Carter,  Donald  Robinson,  Steven  Smith, 
Barbara  Southgate,  Betty  Wilson. 

IOWA  111 

Sonny  Holtz. 

KANSAS  (7) 

Ronnie  Davis,  Roland  Dumqnt,  Margaret 
Krom,  Randy  Niblick,  Eplmerio  Otero,  Shir- 
ley Otero,  Randy  Trimble. 

KENTUCKY  (1) 

David  Ramsey. 

LOUISIANA  (131 

Detmrah  Acy,  Martin  Alexander,  Sam  Cor- 
rent,  William  Eidson,  Janice  Elkins,  John 
Elkins,  James  Haynes,  Webster  Johnson, 
Jr.,  Cheryl  McDonald,  James  Plummer. 
Harry  Walker,  Donald  Young,  unlc(entifi- 
able  female. 

MARYLAND  (IS) 

Nancy  Ayers,  Charles  Baker,  Donald 
Butler.  F\iller  Dondson,  Steven  Finley, 
Morris  Fletcher,  Leonard  Hagans,  Jr..  Willie 
Lloyd,  Bobby  Love,  Olin  Nelson,  Phillip 
Pace,  Arthur  Phillips,  Geraldlne  Rantz.  An- 
thony Reddick.  David  Rickels.  Keven  Roy. 
Michael  Turner,  unidentifiable  female. 

MASSACHUSETTS  (41 

Andrew  Clark,  Bytawtas  Ivaska,  Michael 
Lynch,  unidentifiable  male. 

MICHIGAN  (3SI 

Horace  Adams,  Clarence  Babbitt,  Oscar 
Barham,  Beverly  Brasweii.  Cheryl  Bush, 
Bobby  Butler,  Edward  CadeU,  Norris  Chil- 
dress, Arthur  Doering.  Roy  Eppler,  Jr.,  Ken- 
neth Fleck,  Steve  Fullard,  Keith  Gazda, 
Vernon  Hanklns,  Jerry  Harris. 

Terry  Hill.  David  Jacque.  James  Johnson, 
Melvin  Johnson.  Johnny  Lutes,  Webster 
McCauley,  Lepolion  McKlnney,  Thomas 
McLeod,  Barry  Milton,  Alice  Morgan,  Lew 
Potchynok,  Nathaniel  Powell,  Claude  Rejm- 
olds,  Lorraine  Robertson,  Maurice  Sanford, 
Charles  Taylor,  Ann  Taylor,  Charles  Todd, 
Roger  Tyler,  Johnathon  Upshaw,  Cecil 
Vorhis,  Linda  Wright.  Patrick  Wright. 

MINNESOTA  (51 

Jack  Herbig,  Jeffrey  Hickman,  Rebecca 
Lain,  Huddley  Merica,  George  Parlu. 

MISSISSIPPI  (3) 

Fred  Jefferson,  Cheryl  McDonald,  James 
Perkins. 

Missotnti  (aai 

John  Alfred,  Edgar  Bell,  Mary  Bergman, 
Dennis  Callaway,  Donald  Howard.  Patricia 
Mlddleswart,  Charles  Mills,  Kenneth  Mills, 
Sr.,  Anthony  Norwood,  Eddie  Pace,  Hal 
Page,  Walter  Pearson,  Odell  Portwood. 
John  Ramsbottom,  Lola  Skinner,  Darrick 
Smith.  Lorenzo  WilllamB,  Brenda  Windsor, 
Richard  Windsor,  Thomas  Winn,  Paul 
Wlrges,  unidentified  male. 

MONTANA  «1) 

Harry  Ostwald. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (S) 

Unidentified  female,  unidentified  male. 
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NEW  JERSEY  1 9 1 

John  Baker.  Thomas  Fowler,  Carl  Gross- 
man, Bemis  Jaynes,  Clayton  Jaynes,  For- 
rest Lorey,  Guillermo  Sanchez,  Jeanette 
Sanchez,  June  Williams. 

NEW  MEXICO  (4) 

Larry  Fletcher,  Steven  Juarez.  Otho 
McCommon.  Alfredo  Vigil. 

NEW  YORK  (371 

John  AcosU.  Chris  Archibald,  Carlo  Ba- 
gatta,  Emory  Barron,  Marian  Bartosik,  Juan 
Batista,  Harry  Beugeleisen,  S.  Calandruccio, 
Joseph  Carozza,  Carmen  Cintron,  Sol  David. 
Richard  Epps,  Perry  Estell,  Reta  Pamham. 

Louisa  Franco,  Damien  Galvez,  Dorothy 
Galvez,  Orlando  Galvez,  Isabel  Garcia, 
Daryl  Holden,  Troy  Hunt,  Angelo  Mazzola, 
Zoran  Nistor,  Roberto  Ortiz,  Manuel  Pan- 
toja,  Martino  Paulino,  Tito  Rodriguez, 
Edward  Sanchez,  Gregory  Temple,  Marlon 
Woodbury,  Joseph  Wright,  6  unidentified 
males. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (35) 

Derrick  Allen,  Raymond  Askea,  Cheryle 
Bolton,  Darlene  Brown,  Artie  Cherry.  Ja- 
queline  Freeman.  William  Gilmore,  James 
Handy,  Billy  Hughes,  Reginald  Jones,  John 
Keams,  Peggy  Landreth,  Shelton  Lee, 
Melvin  Lowery.  Robert  McBane,  Robert 
McCoy,  CatheretU  McCrimmon,  Roy 
McCrlmmon,  Janice  Pemberton,  Arthur 
Reid,  Sr.,  Corby  Tart,  Elizabeth  Tart,  V. 
Van  der  Roest,  Steven  Weyant,  unidentified 
male. 

OHIO  (SO) 

Rikard  Altmeler,  Rose  Amos,  Tom  Amos, 
Cliff  Bamett,  Ian  Bamett,  Marie  Bamett, 
Charles  Bushey,  Philip  Hartenstein,  Mark 
Kaminskl,  Leroy  Lamb,  Charles  Maher  III, 
Ellen  Mahon,  Monty  McWilliams,  Scott 
Nelson,  James  Owen.  Helen  Purtee,  James 
Robinson,  Carl  Shultz,  Michael  Sergejew, 
Wera  Sergejew,  Amber  Snowden,  Clifton 
Snowden,  Patricia  Snowden,  Shyla  Snow- 
den, Paul  Spencer.  Jerry  Stewart.  William 
Wathcy.  Harry  Wolfe,  Michael  Smith,  Jeri- 
lyn  Stanf  ield. 

OKLAHOMA  (91 

Pastor  John  Bates,  Roy  Bechwith,  Van- 
etta  Beckwith,  Ronald  Goodwin,  Michael 
Hagan,  Prank  Mitchell,  Clifford  Muse,  un- 
identified males. 

OREGON  (61 

L.  Brakefield,  Jr.,  Steven  Briggs,  Edmund 
Hass.  Ruth  Hass,  Steve  Shaw,  Danielle  Wln- 
cheU. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (361 

Arnold  Bortnick,  Ambrose  Brooks,  Marvin 
Burak,  Patricia  Burch,  Anthony  Clark, 
Donna  D'Angelico,  Angelo  D'Antonlo. 
Joseph  Geary,  Mark  Goldstein,  Dale  McEl- 
rath.  Prank  Narduccl,  Sidney  Orloff, 
Marian  PhlUlps.  Richard  Phillips,  Orland 
Porreca,  Lester  Robinson,  George  Ross, 
Elizabeth  Rusch,  Edward  Smyth,  David 
Swift,  Patricia  Tyler,  Robert  Tyler.  James 
Walters.  Herbert  Wenger.  Henry  Woody, 
unidentified  male. 

RHODE  ISLAND  11) 

John  Black.  Jr. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (31 

Chet  Bembry,  Lucinda  Russell,  Charles 
Thomason. 

TENNESSEE  (91 

Daniel  Archer,  Thomas  Barnes,  Eunice 
Castleman,  Forrest  Lorey,  Dewey  Matthews, 
Barney  McKee,  Edmonla  Nollie.  Raymond 
Page,  James  Payne. 
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TEXAS  (811 

James  Adreil.  Mary  Allen,  Robin  Allen, 
Juan  Alviar,  Steve  Ardoln,  BelphUl  Bassett, 
Michael  Bishop,  Rudolfo  Bustamente,  Mi- 
chael Cates,  Nicaco  Chavez,  Hayward  Cole- 
man, Ronnie  Collins. 

Jim  Collums,  Lawrence  Coulter,  Ronald 
Cruse,  Don  Cruz.  Charles  Dancy,  Robert 
Danko.  Bobby  Deckard,  Frank  Decker, 
Wiley  Dunn,  Jr.,  Manuel  Espinoza,  Mark 
Frazier,  Janell  Freeman.  Louis  Galvan, 
Pablo  Garcia,  Steve  Garcia,  Dennis  Gardi- 
ner, Tomas  Garza,  Janet  Genho,  Robert 
Genho,  Janle  Gryder,  Liee  Hall,  Deborah 
Haynes,  Dorothy  Hunter,  Charlie  Isbell, 
Billle  Johnson,  Wing  Lew.  Ernesto  Lopez. 

Joe  Machado,  Charles  Mackey,  Stephen 
Marshall.  Vickie  Martin,  Roberto  Martinez, 
Alonso  Medina,  J.  Wallace  Messick,  Jacob 
Montoya.  Carlos  Morales,  Martha  Morales. 
Maria  Moreno.  Alfonso  Munoz,  Daniel  Palo- 
mino. Manuel  Perez.  Belinda  Pratt,  Janice 
Price,  Charles  Ratllff.  Kathy  Ray,  Emilio 
Renteria.  Marcelino  Reyna.  Hattie  Riley. 
Louis  Rodriguez,  Gene  Rogueau.  John  Ryan 
III.  Marianna  Salinas.  Arthur  Sanchez, 
Bobby  Stiles,  Jerry  Stottlemyer,  Robert 
Taylor,  Peter  Vargas,  Emanuel  VlUapando, 
Lonnle  Ward,  Lee  White,  Kenneth  Yarrish, 
unidentified  male,  unidentified  male,  un- 
identified male,  unidentified  male,  unidenti- 
fied male,  unidentified  male,  unidentified 
male,  unidentified  male. 

ITTAH  (31 

Police  Officer  Heaps.  Randy  Weber. 

VIRGINIA  (II) 

Kenneth  Burris.  Daphine  Fielder, 
Herman  Hanser,  Paul  Hoffmann,  James 
Latham,  Police  Lt.  W.  D.  Oyler,  David  Rid- 
dell,  Elaine  Williams,  unidentified  female, 
unidentified  male,  unidentified  male. 

WASHINGTON  (ID 

Jesse  Bennett,  Ronald  Balha,  Catherine 
Dawes,  Edwin  Ebsary,  Kathryn  Gaines, 
Harold  Hulman,  Jay  Latham,  Michael 
Ryan,  Raymond  Shelton,  Larry  Tart,  un- 
identified male. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (4) 

Michael  Anderson.  Dawn  Ashworth, 
Wayne  Castleberry,  Jackie  Damron. 

WISCONSIN  (4) 

Jeanette  Chase,  unborn  Infant  Chase, 
Randy  Justice,  John  Kummer.  Police  Offi- 
cer Sidney  Snow.* 


RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION  SPEECH 


HON.  BUDDY  ROEMER 

or  LOUISIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  was  invited  to  spea^c  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  River  Valley  Associa- 
tion at  the  group's  convention  in 
Shreveport.  La.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues remarks  delivered  at  that 
time. 
Remarks  or  Congressman  BTn)DY  Roemer 
I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  meet  with 
you  today.  Champ  Baker  and  various  mem- 
bers of  your  organization  have  discussed 
mutual  problems  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment with  me  on  many  occasions  over  the 
past  year. 
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I  hope  that  you  will  realize  we  must  have 
many  additional  discussions  in  the  months 
ahead  if  your  dream  of  a  navigable  Red 
River  is  to  come  true  in  our  lifetime,  for  the 
truth  is.  funding  for  Red  River  is  in  trouble. 
The  President's  1983  water  resources 
budget  has  $141,512,000  for  Louisiana  but 
only  $30,000,000  for  Red  River  and  that  is 
limited  to  Lock  and  Dam  No.  I.  Even  if  Lock 
and  Dam  Nos.  2-5  are  funded  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  fiscal  year  1983  spend- 
out  rate  would  mean  that  the  project  would 
be  completed  in  2022—40  years  from  now. 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  that  federal 
funding  for  Red  River  is  in  serious  trouble 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget. 

Each  of  you  knows  this  already.  The  two 
questions  we  need  to  ask  today— and  answer 
today— and  that  I  propose  to  talk  about 
today  are  (I)  Why  do  we  have  a  funding 
problem?  and  (2)  What  can  we,  together,  do 
about  it?  First,  why? 

The  first  problem  with  funding  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  funds.  The  first  problem 
with  funding  In  America.  I  don't  care  what 
the  project  Is— aid  to  education,  legal 
projects,  foreign  aid,  military  spending— you 
can  go  right  down  the  line,  you're  out  of 
funds. 

The  nation  Is  not  bankrupt,  but  It  has  got 
one  heck  of  a  cash  flow  problem.  Read  the 
figures.  The  President's  estimates  of  deficits 
In  the  next  three  years  equal  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars. 

The  deficit  this  year  is  going  to  be  bigger 
than  any  single  budget  submitted  In  its  en- 
tirety by  President  John  Kennedy.  The  defi- 
cit alone  is  going  to  be  bigger;  those  are  the 
President's  figures. 

Yesterday  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  said,  "Pine,  nothing  wrong  with 
those  figures  except  they're  not  right, 
they're  too  optimistic."  I  never  thought  I 
would  live  long  enough  to  hear  a  quarter  of 
a  trillion  doUars  in  debt  displayed  in  terms 
of  optimism. 

But  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
it  will  be  $150  billion  worse  than  that  over 
the  next  three  to  five  years. 

Now  the  problem  is  not  a  recession.  That 
adds  to  the  deficit  In  1982  and  1983,  but  the 
truth  Is.  when  we  get  behind  these  figures, 
talk  turkey  about  them  and  look  at  them, 
we  are  projecting  a  deficit  with  full  employ- 
ment: In  economic  terms  that  Is  called  a 
structural  deficit.  Built  Into  the  character 
of  the  budget  policy,  the  structural  deficit, 
given  some  conservative  assumptions  about 
productivity  and  economic  performance, 
amounts  to  50  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade. 

Its  effects,  as  Sam  Hall  points  out,  on  the 
people  right  here  served  by  the  Red  River 
Valley  Association  are  enormous.  Look  a 
farmer  In  the  eye.  The  man  gambles  on  the 
weather,  he  gambles  on  the  market  that  he 
has  no  control  over  whatsoever  and  he  gen- 
erally borrows  his  money  sometime  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  to  try  and  make  a  plant- 
ing in  March  and  April  and.  maybe,  he  pays 
it  back. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  a  structural  deficit 
does  to  his  Interest  rate  or  to  a  small  busi- 
nessman? You  could  go  on  and  on  with  that 
list.  The  point  simply  stated  is  that  America 
has  a  difficult  economic  time.  To  tap  dance 
around  that  is  not  to  be  true  to  ourselves  or 
to  our  country.  Can  we  cut  back?  Sure  we 
can.  Does  that  mean  we  have  to  give  up? 
Certainly  not. 

The  administration's  budget,  which  will 
not  fly  and  should  not  fly.  has  foreign  aid 
up.  not  down.  We  can  talk  about  a  little 
project  in  Louisiana  that  will  help  Louisi- 
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ana.  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  no 
doubt  about  that.  And  we  talk  about  cutting 
back,  stretching  out  and  delaying:  yet  you 
get  a  foreign  aid  budget  that  has  the  same 
kind  of  projects  being  built  in  Asia.  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  with  no  cost- 
benefit  ratio. 

But  even  with  the  cutbacks,  even  with 
taking  every  program  and  squeezing  it  and 
looking  at  it  and  analyzing  it.  there  will  be 
economic  pressure  on  water  projects— the 
117  on  the  budget  cut,  for  the  next  three 
years.  Count  on  It. 

Now.  many  of  you  in  this  room  know  that 
I  often  get  in  trouble  by  being  blunt  and 
Just  straight-forward.  I  can't  help  it.  I  apoio- 
gize  for  it.  but  that's  my  style,  that  is  what  I 
believe. 

For  the  next  three  years,  water  projects  In 
general— public  works  in  particular  and 
many  programs  across  the  mat— will  be 
under  severe  economic  pressure.  How  are 
you  going  to  react  to  that?  I'd  say  that  in 
this  crisis,  our  Job  as  American  citizens  and 
as  active  participants  in  the  Valley  is  not  to 
say,  "Let  Red  River  proceed  regardless  of 
our  economic  problems."  It  Is  not  to  say  let 
Red  River  proceed  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try be  hanged  because  that  is  not  what  you 
have  said.  I  think  you've  been  excellent  in 
the  last  years  about  your  willingness  to  step 
back  a  little,  to  sacrifice  a  little,  to  stretch 
out  If  required,  asking  only  that  It  be  doiie 
fairly. 

The  second  reason  why  funding  is  in  trou- 
ble is  the  cost/benefit  ratio— somewhere 
around  1.2/1.0  according  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  This  is  a  marginally  beneficial 
cost/benefit  ratio  compared  to  other 
projects  and  is  the  reason  that  the  past  few 
admlnistatlons— Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—have looked  carefully  and  negatively 
on  fuU  funding  of  the  project. 

You  are  convinced  the  benefits  are  there: 
after  several  years  of  intense  study.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  benefits  are  there.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  powers  in  Washington 
are  not  convinced. 

It's  time,  maybe  past  time,  that  our  eco- 
nomic facts  be  assembled  and  presented  in 
Washington.  Pacts  which  show  a  full  ac- 
counting for  the  benefits  of  drinking  water 
to  north  Louisiana  and  beyond.  Pacts  which 
show  the  overwhelming  benefits  over  costs 
In  developing  hydroelectric  power.  Pacts 
which  point  out  that  the  cost/benefit  ratio 
must  be  computed  not  in  the  overall  cost  of 
the  project  but  in  the  remaining  costs.  The 
government  has  already  Invested  25  percent 
of  the  project.  The  sunk  costs  are  gone  and 
in  every  other  business  decision  in  which  I 
have  participated  it  Is  the  return  on  the 
next  dollar  spent  (the  return  at  the  margin) 
when  compared  to  other  Investment  needs 
that  determines  a  spend  or  no-spend  deci- 
sion. 

After  a  great  deal  of  study.  I  believe  the 
facts  of  benefits  including  water,  hydro- 
power,  return  at  the  margin  will  Justify  the 
project  in  comparison  with  all  other 
projects  and  at  a  time  In  the  future  when 
the  country  Is  strong  economically. 

The  facts  will  support  you.  Unfortunately, 
the  facts  have  not  been  coherently  present- 
ed in  Washington. 

A  final  problem  given  the  first  two  I  men- 
tioned Is  the  basic  intrastate  nature  of  the 
project  in  a  state  showing  a  budget  surplus. 
It  is  clear  that  this  administration  will  insist 
regardless  of  economic  conditions  or  eco- 
nomic benefit  facts  that  the  state's  share  of 
participation  be  more  clearly  spelled  out. 

Those  are  three  reasons  why  we  have  a 
funding  problem:  economic  deficits,  benefits 


not  understood  or  appreciated  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  long-distance  view  that  the 
state  could  and  should  do  more. 

The  final  question  is  what  can  you  do 
about  the  funding  problem? 

(1)  The  real,  full  benefits  package  must  be 
developed.  You  must  take  the  lead  in  that 
effort.  You  can  do  it.  No  one  else  can  or  will. 

(2)  The  state  of  Louisiana  and  its  re- 
sources must  become  involved  In  funding 
whatever  benefit  studies  and  development 
are  required.  The  state  has  a  vested  interest 
here  and  they  must  become  Intimately  In- 
volved in  this  effort.  I  have  met  with  Gover- 
nor Treen  in  Washington  this  week.  He  tells 
me  that  the  state  is  working  and  now  willing 
to  do  more. 

(3)  The  other  states  in  the  multi-state  dis- 
trict must  be  made  as  active  as  possible '%nd 
as  visible  as  possible.  I  don't  know  enough 
to  list  a  1-2-3  of  how  that  can  be  done,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  you've  got  some  ideas. 
Implement  them:  if  the  federal  goverrunent 
sees  little  or  no  evidence  of  state  involve- 
ment and  coordination,  then  the  project's 
chance  of  future  funding  is  diminished 
sharply. 

(4)  Local  and  affected  citizens  must  be  in- 
formed and  Involved  honestly  and  fully  in 
the  project.  The  solution  begins  here  with 
strong  fully  informed  local  support. 

(5)  The  congressional  delegation  must  be 
made  a  full  partner  In  the  effort— not  as 
blind  cheerleaders  regardless  of  national 
needs  or  benefits  facts  but  as  partners  in 
the  key  decisions  of  strategy  and  as  spokes- 
men to  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
about  the  project. 

Classic  examples  of  the  need  for  a  full 
partnership  occurred  last  year  in  a  meeting 
with  the  President  and  In  congressional 
debate.  Because  of  a  poor  partnership  rela- 
tionship, many  of  you  were  not  sure  what  I 
was  going  to  tell  the  President  or  even  what 
I  said  while  there.  A  meeting  before  and 
after  would  have  helped  us  all.  I  told  the 
President  that  I  would  support  him  what- 
ever he  funded  Red  River,  even  aero,  be- 
cause I  thought  we  needed  to  balance  the 
budget,  lower  interest  rates  and  inflation 
and  that  was  the  most  important  thing  to 
the  people  I  represent. 

But  I  looked  him  In  the  eye  and  told  him 
that  we  wanted  fairness— all  projects  should 
be  treated  the  same  and.  second,  that  we 
felt  we  could  show  the  benefits  were  much 
better  than  he  thought.  We  didn't  want  to 
be  targeted  but  wanted  a  chance  to  develop 
our  case. 

He  gave  me  that  pledge.  And  although  the 
administration  did  not  live  up  to  lU  fairness 
standard,  the  White  House  Insists  that  our 
economic  facts  will  be  valued. 

(6)  Red  River  Valley  Association  Is  at  the 
center  of  this  dream  and  you  must  enlist  all 
the  help  you  can  but  take  full  responsibility 
for  getting  all  the  parties,  states,  local  gov- 
ernment, Washington,  congressmen  to  work 
together.  Better  communicating,  better  co- 
ordination. 

You  have  a  big  Job  and  I  pledge  to  do  my 
part.  During  these  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous economic  times.  I  will  Insist  that  the 
needs  of  the  country  come  first  and  that 
will  mean  delay  and  stretch-out,  sacrifice  on 
our  part  for  the  good  of  America.  But  I  will 
continue  to  Insist  on  equity— fairness— and 
on  a  non-Ecro  targeted  hit  list  approach 
giving  us  the  chance  to  make  our  economic 
case  based  on  the  facts  which  support  the 
project  as  the  nation  can  afford  the  invest- 
ment 

It  is  a  great  challenge  for  you.  I  know  that 
together  we  can  meet  lt.« 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SUBCOBffMIT- 
TEE  TO  HOLD  HEARINGS  ON 
CRIMINAL  CODE  REVISION 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Subconimittee  on  Criminal  Justice, 
which  I  chair,  will  hold  two  hearings 
this  week  on  H.R.  1647  and  related 
bills,  legislation  to  revise  Federal 
criminal  laws.  The  first  hearing,  which 
will  focus  on  provisions  relating  to  rep- 
resentation of  witnesses  before  Feder- 
al grand  juries,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday.  March  31,  at  2  p.m.  In 
2226  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
The  following  witnesses  are  scheduled 
to  testify:  Charles  F.  C.  Ruff,  former 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  and  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Hon.  Tom  Foley,  county  attorney  for 
Ramsey  County,  Minneapolis;  Pfof. 
Peter  Arenella,  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Law;  Linda  Backiel,  Esq..  on 
behalf  of  the  grand  jury  project  of  the 
National  Lawyer's  Guild. 

The  second  hearing,  which  will  focus 
on  the  sex  offense  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  1,  at  1  p.m.  in  2237  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  The  following 
witnesses  are  scheduled  to  testify: 
Representative  Steny  Hoyer;  Bruce 
Bereano.  member  of  the  Maryland 
Commission  on  Women  and  recently 
appointed  to  Maryland's  Advisory 
Board  on  Rape  and  Sexual  Offenses: 
Hon.  Norman  Early.  Jr..  chief  deputy 
district  attorney.  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Victims 
Assistance;  Leigh  Bienen,  E^sq.;  Prof. 
Jeanne  C.  Marsh  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  Prof.  David  Flnkelhor  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.* 


KNELL  MORTUARY  OBSERVES 
lOOTH  YEAR 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or  Missoinii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
families  in  America  have  contributed 
more  to  their  community  In  public 
service  and  civic  participation,  than 
have  the  Knells  of  Carthage.  Mo. 

For  three  generations,  the  family 
has  operated  the  Knell  Mortuary  in 
Carthage  and  this  year  will  mark  its 
100th  anniversary  of  service  to  the 
community. 

The  business  was  founded  by 
Edward  Knell  in  1882.  Upon  his  death, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  FYank. 
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When  Frank  passed  away  in  1943,  Miss 
Emma  Knell,  the  third  woman  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  be  licensed  as  an 
embalmeri  headed  the  firm  until  1949. 
Since  that  time,  the  mortuary  has 
been  operated  by  the  founder's  grand- 
sons. Prank  W.  Knell,  Jr.,  and  Robert 
Knell.  Mrs.  Lucy  Knell  Buckwell 
joined  the  family  business  in  1921  and 
the  founder's  eldest  son,  FYed,  also 
worked  in  the  firm. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  know  and 
have  the  friendship  of  such  an  out- 
standing family.  They  have  worked 
tirelessly  in  their  business  as  well  as  in 
community  affairs,  being  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  Carthage  Mer- 
chants Association,  a  forerunner  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Jasper  Coimty  Pair. 

Recently,  the  Carthage  Press  carried 
a  story  detailing  the  growth  of  the 
family  business. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Carthage  (Mo.)  Press,  Feb.  16, 

19821 
Kkell  MoRTtJARY  Observes  100th  Year 
The  Knell  Mortuary,  now  in  its  lOOth  year 
of  service,  is  operated  by  third  generation 
members  of  the  pioneer  family. 

Edward  Knell,  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  bom  in  Bayfield,  Canada,  but  went 
to  Switzerland  with  his  parents,  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pred  Knell  when  he  was  10  years 
old.  He  studied  in  Switzerland  and  in  Prance 
before  going  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  make 
his  home  with  a  brother  who  operated  an 
upholstering  business  there. 

After  learning  more  about  the  business  In 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  re- 
turned to  Davenport  where  he  joined  his 
brother's  firm  as  manager  of  a  branch  shop 
in  Moline,  111. 

Because  of  the  extremely  cold  winters  in 
illinois.  Knell  decided  to  move  south.  He 
came  to  Carthatse  in  1862  and  purchased  the 
furniture  and  undertaking  business  of 
Hurley  and  Dingle,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Carthage  Square  in  the  Burlingame  Build- 
ing. He  had  a  partner  in  the  business, 
George  C.  Howenstein.  After  two  years. 
Knell  sold  the  furniture  business  to  his 
partner  so  he  could  devote  his  full  time  to 
the  funeral  business. 

Edward  Knell's  Ideals  were  to  give  the 
best  service  to  the  family  and  treat  a  body 
with  respect  and  dignity.  In  those  days,  the 
undertaker  only  carried  coffins.  Families  se- 
lected the  lining,  pillows  and  handles  that 
went  on  the  coffin. 

When  E.  Knell  came  to  Carthage,  the 
only  method  used  to  keep  a  body  longer 
than  one  day  was  to  ice  it  down  in  a  large 
zinc-lined  box  until  the  morning  of  the  fu- 
neral when  it  was  dressed  hurriedly  and 
placed  In  the  casket.  It  was  then  taken  to 
the  private  home  of  the  deceased. 

To  E.  Knell  there  was  something  sacred 
about  death.  He  gave  much  thought  to  the 
advancement  of  methods  which  would  make 
It  possible  to  take  care  of  the  dead  in  a 
manner  which  would  relieve  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  horror  of  death. 

To  accomplish  this  plan  he  entered  the 
Clark  School  of  Embalming  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  On  March  17,  1887.  he  received  his  di- 
ploma from  that  school.  The  diploma  still 
hangs  In  the  offices  of  the  mortuary.  Knell 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  art  of  em- 
balming in  Jasper  County.  He  continued  to 
gain  all  possible  knowledge  about  his  chosen 
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profession.  He  was  one  of  the  first  embalm- 
ers  in  Missouri  to  successfully  pass  the  test 
by  the  State  Board  of  Embalming  and  to 
obtain  a  license  to  practice  embalming.  His 
license  was  numt>er  7  and  was  granted  Aug. 
12,  1895. 

One  of  his  dreams  was  to  have  a  modem 
funeral  esUbllshment.  This  was  to  be  real- 
ized in  1907  when  the  business  was  moved 
Into  the  Knell  BuUding  at  201  E  Third 
Street.  The  two-story  building  was  35  x  50 
feet  with  a  full  finished  basement  and  was 
first  undertaking  parlor  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri. In  1908  a  third  story  was  added  to  the 
building  and  an  addition  on  the  north  side 
was  completed  in  1910.  Knell  realized  his 
dream  by  finishing  the  first  chapel  In  the 
county. 

E.  Knell  was  a  lover  of  horses  and  main- 
tained The  Knell  Driving  Park  at  his  farm 
at  the  west  edge  of  Carthage.  There  he  built 
a  park  and  In  1902  started  the  Knell  Fair. 

Using  his  own  funds,  along  with  borrowed 
money,  he  built  the  huge  grandstand  with  a 
one-half  mile  track.  There  harness  races 
were  held  and  later  some  auto  races. 

He  was  quite  proud  of  his  horses.  One  of 
the  horses  named  Early  Reaper  held  the 
record  on  the  Missouri  SUte  Fair  track  at 
Sedalia  for  over  50  years. 

The  first  year  the  Knell  Fair  Just  broke 
even  but  during  the  next  few  years  it  pros- 
pered and  it  was  Impossible  for  one  man  to 
handle  it.  A  board  was  established  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Jasper  County 
Fair.  In  1909  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  Miss  Emma  Knell  as  secretary  and 
general  manager.  tJnder  her  guidance  the 
fair  grew  to  be  the  second  largest  in  Missou- 
ri State  Fair.  Miss  Emma  continued  In  that 
capacity  until  1926  when  she  resigned  to 
serve  in  the  Missouri  Legislature. 

E.  Knell  also  was  a  community  leader.  He 
founded  The  Carthage  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, a  forerunner  of  the  Carthage  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  also  established  a  trust 
fund  to  start  the  free-bed  fund  for  Indigents 
at  the  Carthage  Hospital. 

All  four  of  Knell's  children  became  active 
In  the  family  business.  Knell  had  always 
wanted  to  have  a  woman  In  the  business  to 
assist  with  the  women  and  children.  His 
daughter  Miss  Emma  Knell  was  graduated 
from  Carthage  High  School  In  1877  and  she 
went  to  St.  Louis  to  attend  the  National 
School  of  Embalming.  She  received  her  di- 
ploma and  later  passed  the  state  board  of 
embalming  examination  in  1887  and  re- 
ceived license  No.  391. 

She  was  the  first  uimiarrled  woman  and 
third  woman  in  Missouri  to  be  licensed  as  an 
embalmer. 

The  eldest  son,  Fred  E.  Knell  served  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  until  about  1917  when 
his  health  failed.  He  died  Feb.  11,  1921.  He 
was  the  father  of  Ed  Knell,  well  known 
farmer  northeast  of  Carthage. 

Prank  W.  Knell.  Sr.,  father  of  the  present 
owners  was  graduated  from  National  School 
of  Embalming  In  1904,  and  that  same  year 
obUined  embalmers  license  814.  Knell 
served  14  years  on  Carthage  board  of  Educa- 
tion and  was  one  of  the  original  boosters  to 
bring  professional  baseball  to  Carthage  In 
1937.  He  also  was  active  in  all  community 
affairs. 

Another  daughter  Miss  Lucy  Knell  Buck- 
well  returned  to  Carthage  In  1921.  She 
passed  the  sUte  board  that  year  and  re- 
ceived license  No.  2510.  They  are  the  only 
women  in  Carthage  to  have  held  embalmers 
licenses.  Lucy  died  Dec.  1, 1973. 

On  March  31,  1943.  Frank  W.  Knell  Sr. 
died.  At  that  time  his  sons  Frank  Jr.  and 
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Robert  Joined  the  family  business,  making 
the  third  generation  of  Knells  to  serve  the 
community.  Both  Prank  and  Robert  are 
graduates  of  Carthage  High  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  St.  Louis  College  of 
Mortuary  Science.  Both  were  graduated 
with  distinguished  honors.  They  also  have 
taken  various  courses  at  the  National  Foun- 
dation of  Funeral  Service  In  Evanston,  111. 
Both  also  hold  Kansas  licenses. 

The  Knell  family  is  proud  of  ite  staff.  A 
veteran  employee  James  Canady,  who  died 
In  Feb.  27.  1947,  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
35  years.  Lee  Thompson,  527  Olive  St.,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  nearly  40  years. 
In  1948  Mrs.  Lucy  Knell  Buckwell  sold  her 
Interest  to  her  nephews  Frank  and  Robert, 
and  a  year  later  they  purchased  the  Interest 
of  Miss  Emma.  Miss  Emma  remained  a 
member  of  the  staff  on  a  consulting  basis 
until  her  death  Sept.  19,  1963. 

The  Knell  Mortuary  Is  proud  of  its  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Selected  Morticians. 
This  is  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  funeral  serv- 
ice. Membership  is  by  invitation  only  after  a 
rigid  examination  and  the  firm  must  main- 
tain the  rigid  requirements.  Only  35  firms  in 
Missouri  have  been  qualified  for  this  mem- 
bership. Both  Frank  and  Robert  have  been 
active  In  Missouri  Funeral  Directors  Asso- 
ciation. Frank  served  as  its  president  in 
1957,  the  youngest  person  to  ever  hold  the 
office.  Robert  served  as  president  In  1968- 
69.  E.  Knell  helped  organize  the  association. 
The  firm  has  maintained  membership  In 
this  organisation  for  nearly  a  century. 

The  younger  members  of  staff  Include 
Rob.  who  represents  the  fourth  generation. 
Robert  Is  a  graduate  of  Carthage  Senior 
High  School.  He  attended  Missouri  South- 
em  SUte  College  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Dallas  Institute  of  Mortuary  Science. 
Rob  holds  embalmers  license  5687. 

Neel  Baucom,  son-in-law  of  Prank  Knell, 
was  graduated  from  Carthage  Senior  High 
School,  Missouri  Southern  SUte  College, 
and  the  Dallas  Institute  of  Mortuary  Sci- 
ence as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  holds 
embalmers  Ucense  5898.  All  are  licensed  fu- 
neral directors.  Frank  holds  license  No.  7, 
which  incidentally  is  the  same  number  of 
embalming  license  of  his  grandfather. 
Robert  holds  license  No.  8.  Dorothy  Knell, 
wife  of  Frank,  holds  funeral  director  license 
763,  and  Doris,  wife  of  Robert,  license  764, 
Rob  has  funeral  director  license  3486  and 
Neel  3552.  Lee  Thompson  also  Is  a  funeral 
director  and  holds  license  No.  747. 

The  Knell  family  has  handled  services  for 
17.432  persons  in  the  100  years.  This  family 
owned  and  only  locally  owned  service  in 
Carthage  is  proud  of  the  confidence  the 
public  has  placed  in  them  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  merit  that  confidence. 

The  busiest  time  they  had  during  the  past 
40  years.  Prank  Knell  said,  was  17  services 
pending,  seven  were  scheduled  in  one  day. 

In  1954,  the  Knell  Mortuary  was  com- 
pletely remodeled  and  today  Is  one  of  the 
largest  mortuaries  in  the  Four-SUte  area. 
At  that  time,  the  two  original  homes  were 
joined  together.  The  west  building  contains 
the  chapel,  which  seats  175  at  full  capacity. 
A  large  family  room  with  k  private  entrance 
from  the  parking  lot  will  seat  65.  An  en- 
trance foyer,  music  room  and  a  hall  to  the 
center  portion,  together  with  a  live  room 
apartment  upstairs  are  also  In  this  part  of 
the  building.* 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Congressmen  Robert 
McClory  and  Hamilton  F^sh.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5872,  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1982.  Sena- 
tor Alan  Simpson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy,  introduced  an 
Identical  bUl  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  extremely  gratified  by 
the  responses  to  this  bill.  People  have 
written  to  me  from  throughout  the 
country  urging  quick  action  on  this 
legislation,  which  is  so  important  if  we 
are  to  gain  control  of  our  Nation's  im- 
migration policy.  A  large  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  approached  me  on 
the  floor  indicating  their  support  for 
this  bill. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  various  major 
newspapers  around  the  country,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  our  immigra- 
tion problem,  have  offered  support  for 
the  Slmpson/Mazzoli  bill.  I  insert  the 
editorial  in  support  of  the  bill;  from 
my  home  town  newspaper,  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Mar.  20,  1M3] 

Mazzou's  Immigkation  Biix  Rbcoohizxs 

Jobs  Are  the  Issue 
The  immigration  bill  Introduced  Wednes- 
day by  Congressman  Romano  Mazzoll  of 
Louisville  and  Senator  Alan  Simpson  of  Wy- 
oming already  is  stirring  up  controversy. 
But  It  Is  controversial  precisely  because  It 
addresses  a  key  Immigration  issue  that  Con- 
gress has  Irresponsibly  avoided  until  now: 
employment  of  Illegal  aliens. 

So  long  as  U.S.  employers  can  safely  hire 
workers  who  come  to  this  country  Illegally. 
the  flood  of  such  persons— now  estimated  at 
500,000  a  year— will  continue  unabated  or 
even  Increase.  Border  patrols  and  airport 
checks  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  caiuiot  begin  to  cope  with  the 
problem  unless  they  are  massively  expand- 
ed, at  enormous  cost  and  the  risk  of  police- 
state  abuses. 

Jobs,  more  than  anything  else,  are  the 
magnet  that  makes  the  United  States  so  at- 
tractive to  millions  In  Mexico,  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  beyond.  But 
the  U.S.  economy  no  longer  is  generating 
Jobs  fast  enough  even  for  those  already  in 
this  country.  So  unrestricted  immigration, 
which  Is  a  fact  If  not  official  policy  In  Amer- 
ica, is  rapidly  becoming  a  source  of  social, 
political  and  ethnic  strife. 

The  Mazzoll -Simpson  bill  would  tackle  the 
problem  by  making  it  a  crime  for  U.S.  em- 
ployers knowingly  to  hire  Illegal  aliens.  The 
question  that  Immediately  arises,  of  course, 
is  how  an  employer  Is  to  know  that  a  Job  ap- 
plicant Is  in  this  country  illegally.  As  an  in- 
terim solution,  the  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers to  check  would-be  workers'  identifi- 
cation papers,  such  as  Social  Security  cards 
and  drivers'  licenses. 
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Because  these  docimients  can  easily  be 
forged,  the  bill  also  calls  for  the  president 
to  develop  a  more  effective  verification 
system  within  three  years.  This  aspect  of 
the  bill  is  sure  to  worry  civil  libertarians 
who  foresee  national  Identification  papers 
or  internal  passports  of  the  sort  that  citi- 
zens In  many  European  countries  must 
carry. 

Most  Americans  would  rightly  object  to 
such  an  Intrusive  requirement.  But  a  system 
doubtless  could  be  devised  under  which 
Social  Security  cards  are  made  reasonably 
tamper-proof  and  employers  could  deter- 
mine, with  only  a  phone  call,  that  a  Social 
Security  number  matches  a  Job  applicant's 
name  and  age.  As  a  further  guard  against 
unwarranted  Intrtislon.  the  law  could  speci- 
fy that  the  cards  need  be  shown  only  to  pro- 
spective employers. 

Besides  the  penalties  for  hiring  Illegal 
aliens,  which  are  opposed  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce.  the  Mazzoll-Slmpson  bill 
also  would  set  a  yearly  Immigration  celling 
of  425.000  persons,  exclusive  of  political  ref- 
ugees. This  Is  about  the  current  level  of 
legal  Immigration,  and  the  bill  would  allot 
60.000  of  these  slots  to  Mexico  and  Canada. 
Because  relatively  few  Canadians  are  ex- 
pected to  Immigrate,  this  provision  likely 
would  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  legal  im- 
migration from  Mexico,  now  20.000  a  year. 

This  is  preferable  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposed  "guest  worker."  program 
under  which  as  many  as  50,000  Mexicans 
would  be  allowed  Into  the  country  for  a  year 
to  seek  Jobs.  With  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  already  overburdened.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  government  to 
assure  that  these  workers  returned  to 
Mexico  when  their  year  was  up. 

In  all  likelihood,  they  would  Join  the  esti- 
mated 3.5  to  6  million  illegal  aliens  already 
in  the  U.S.  That  figure  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced,  under  the  Maaoll-Simpson 
bill,  by  an  amnesty  process  under  which  Ille- 
gal aliens  who  have  been  here  since  at  least 
1978  could  receive  legal  status.  The  amnesty 
provision  Is  a  concession  to  human  reality. 
Rounding  up  and  deporting  mUllons  of 
people,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  a 
brutal  business. 

Better  by  far  to  gain  control  of  future  im- 
migration. Congressman  Mazzoll  and  Sena- 
tor Simpaon  deserve  credit  for  producing  a 
plan  that  would  do  Just  that.  Those  who 
complain  that  It  isn't  perfect  should  be 
asked  Just  what  they  would  do  to  stem  the 
tide  of  illegal  Immigration.  And  those  who 
say  there's  no  problem  Just  haven't  been 
paying  attention.* 


DO  NOT  FORCE  MILLIONS  OF 
SENIORS  INTO  POVERTY— DO 
NOT  CUT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COLA'S 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  Niw  torx 
IN  THI  ROU8I  or  RZPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  a  number  of  Democratic 
and  Republican  congressional  leaders 
have  recommended  reducing  or  defer- 
ring the  scheduled  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  social  security  recipients 
as  part  of  their  deficit-reducing  pack- 
ages. I  oppose  these  proposals  and  yes- 
terday Introduced  House  Concurrent 
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Resolution  298  which  expresses  the 
commitment  of  the  Congress  to  main- 
tain this  vital  inflation  protection  for 
retirees. 

Seniors  have  already  been  devastat- 
ed by  cuts  in  all  their  necessities- 
food,  rent,  health  care,  and  energy  as- 
sistance. Further  cuts  would  jeopard- 
ize the  lives  of  many  older  Americans. 
According  to  a  recent  study  reported 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  by 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  the  COLA  cut- 
backs would  have  devastating  results 
for  many  elderly  persons:  Up  to  1.2 
million  elderly  people  would  be 
pushed  below  the  Government's  offi- 
cial poverty  line  by  1985,  and  2.1  mil- 
lion by  1990. 

Public  confidence  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  at  an  all-time  low.  Pro- 
posals to  cut  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments add  to  the  public's  concern  and 
skepticism  about  the  program  and 
Congress  willingness  to  provide  prom- 
ised benefits.  I  am  getting  a  great 
many  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
seniors  worried  about  the  proposed 
COLA  cutbacks.  During  the  Easter 
recess  we  will  be  seeing  many  others 
loolLing  for  reassurance  that  Congress 
will  not  cut  back  their  social  security 
benefits.  We  must  act  quickly  to 
assure  American  workers  and  retirees 
that  Congress  will  not  make  older 
Americans  the  scapegoats  of  the 
budget  battle. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  the  resolution  which  is 
printed  below: 

H.  Con.  Res.  298 

Whereas  existing  law  provides  for  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  help  protect 
the  income  of  36  million  social  security  re- 
cipients from  the  devastating  Impact  of  in- 
flation; and 

Whereas  other  benefits  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life  to  older  Americans  al- 
ready have  been  drastically  reduced,  includ- 
ing Medicare,  food  stamps.  Medicaid,  subsi- 
dized housing,  and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance: and 

Whereas  the  reduction  or  deferment  of 
scheduled  cost-of-living  adjustments  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  cut  In  social  security 
benefits  and  inconsistent  with  past  biparti- 
san efforts  to  provide  inflation  protection  to 
social  security  recipients;  and 

Whereas  cuts  in  scheduled  cost-of-living 
adjustments  would  further  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  social  security 
system;  now:  Therefore,  be  It  Resolved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  (the  SenaU 
concurring).  That,  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  cuts  should  be  made  In 
cost-of-living  adjustments  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.* 
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A  'NEW  BEGINNING"  CREATES 
"NEW  POOR"  IN  LORAIN 
COUNTY 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv^day,  March  30.  1982 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  carried  a  very 
troubling  article  about  the  economic 
suffering  in  my  district— the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  I  remem- 
ber how  President  Reagan,  then  candi- 
date Reagan,  promised  all  of  us  a  "new 
beginning"  when  he  accepted  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Republican  Party  to 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
summer  of  1980. 

Now  the  terrible  truth  Ls  apparent 
and  no  amount  of  Saturday  radio 
shows  will  hide  it.  The  President's  eco- 
nomic program  has  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  economic  disaster.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  following  arti- 
cle in  order  to  more  fully  appreciate 
the  hardship  and  anguish  brought  to 
millions  of  hardworking  Americans 
who  have  sacrificed  their  jobs  to  the 
folly  of  Reaganomics. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28.  1982] 

Job  LATorrs  Creatino  the  "New  Poor" 
(By  Warren  Brown) 

LoRAm,  Ohio.  Trickle-down  unemploy- 
ment has  saturated  this  industrial  town,  lo- 
cated at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Eire. 

Because  the  huge  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant 
here  can't  sell  enough  of  its  Thunderbirds 
and  Cougar  XR-7s.  auto  worker  Rormie 
Chambers.  34,  is  Jobless. 

Because  oil  prices  have  dropped  and  oil 
companies  no  longer  need  as  many  of  the 
seamless  pipes  made  by  the  Lorain-Cuya- 
hoga Works  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  steel  hands 
William  Socotch,  58.  and  George  McKenzle. 
59.  are  out  of  work. 

Because  Chambers  and  Socotch  and 
McKenzle  and  about  20.000  others  in  this 
once  booming  manufacturing  center  can't 
find  Jobs,  Bonnie  North,  26  an  unemployed 
billing  clerk,  can't  find  one,  either. 

"Where  do  you  go  for  work?  Anyplace 
except  Lorain,  that's  for  certain,"  said  Bob 
Zelina,  director  of  Lorain  County  Labor 
Agency,  Inc.,  a  union-run  outfit  that  pro- 
vides credit  counseling.  Job  searches  and 
other  services  for  union  and  nonunion  work- 
ers. 

Lorain  is  one  of  many  places  in  this  state 
hit  by  the  high  unemployment  that  also  has 
hit  towns  and  counties  in  Illinois.  Michigan. 
Pennsylvania  and  other  places  where  heavy 
industry,  once  robust,  has  been  weakened  by 
high  Interest  rates  and  falling  sales  and  a 
continuing  shift  to  a  more  service-oriented 
economy. 

Where  do  you  go  for  work  in  a  time  and 
place  like  this— where  the  new  cars  are 
being  turned  out  more  slowly  and  the  steel 
blast  furnaces  are  cooling  and  the  people 
down  at  the  AmShlp  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding  Co.  aren't  building  many 
ships  anymore? 

Bonnie  North  went  to  local  stores  and 
shopping  centers,  to  doctors'  and  lawyers' 
offices  and  to  other  places  where  people 
normally  spend  money.  But  not  many  are 
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spending  much  in  this  town  of  74,000 
people,  nor  elsewhere  in  Lorain  County, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  273,000.  So 
no  one  hired  her. 

North  remembers  President  Reagan's 
recent  recommendation  that  people  stuck  in 
Jobless  regions  "vote  with  their  feet."  She 
would  like  to  do  that,  move  someplace 
where  there  are  more  Jote  than  Job  hunters, 
she  said.  But  that  would  mean  leaving  her 
62-year-old  mother,  Alice,  who  has  been  In 
the  Lorain  Community  Hospital  for  a 
month  with  a  serious  intestinal  Illness. 

"My  mother  is  not  well.  She  can't  move 
away  from  here,  and  I'm  not  leaving  her, " 
said  North,  who  is  a  devout  Jehovah's  Wit- 
ness. 

Many  people  in  this  city  and  county  be- 
lieve they're  in  a  depression,  and  they  say 
they  have  the  figures  to  prove  It. 

The  official  unemployment  rate  for  the 
Lorain  area  was  17  V^  percent  last  December. 
It  dropped  to  15.2  percent  in  January.  But 
the  area's  municipal  and  civil  leaders  say 
the  drop  is  deceptive. 

"A  basic  reason  for  the  rate  decline  is  that 
about  3,000  people  In  the  area  dropped  out 
of  the  work  force  between  December  and 
January,"  said  Reid  Kolllns.  director  of  the 
Greater  Lorain  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Nobody  really  knows  where  they  went. 
But  I'm  sure  a  lot  of  them  must  still  be 
around.  I  know  they  didn't  all  pack  up  to  go 
back  to  West  Virginia  or  someplace." 

Lorain  is  a  proud  community,  its  residents 
accustomed  to  rising  early  and  working  late. 
Even  now,  with  Jobs  scarce,  predawn  traffic 
moves  briskly  along  state  Route  57,  an 
artery  through  the  center  of  town. 

Ronnie  Chambers  and  his  32-year-old 
wife,  Wilma.  usually  are  In  the  early  morn- 
ing traffic.  He  drives  their  1978  Ford  LTD 
29  miles  west  to  Cleveland,  where  Wilma 
Chamt>er8  earns  $125  a  week  working  in  a 
nursing  home.  Chambers  drops  off  his  wife 
and  then  drives  to  his  parents'  home  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  leaves  his  youngest  of 
three  daughters,  5-year-old  Rhonda,  for  the 
day. 

Chambers  then  goes  to  "work"— looking 
for  a  Job.  He  might  go  to  the  nearby  towns 
of  Sandusky  or  Medina,  or  Avon  or  Elyria. 
But  he  is  a  spot  welder  in  a  land  of  unem- 
ployed or  robotic  spot  welders,  and  no  one  is 
hiring. 

"I  was  thinking  about  leaving  here  alto- 
gether and  going  down  to  the  Sun  Belt.  But 
everybody  I  know  of  who  did  that  came 
back  saytog  it  wasn't  much  different  there, 
and  that  if  you  found  a  Job,  you  most  likely 
couldn't  find  a  house  you  could  afford.  I 
don't  know  if  I  want  to  take  that  chance 
with  my  wife  and  girls,"  Chambers  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Job  search  continues. 
"Maybe  I'll  find  something."  Chambers 
said,  forcing  a  smile  and  rubbing  his  bad 
hand,  which  was  mashed  In  a  steel  mill  acci- 
dent back  in  Detroit.  But  he  couldn't  hide 
the  worry. 

Chambers  has  been  Irregularly  employed 
since  1979,  when  the  domestic  auto  industry 
began  running  on  empty.  At  first,  he  got 
Ills  a  week  in  state  unemployment  bene- 
fits, and  matched  that  with  $164  in  weekly 
federal  trade  readjustment  assistance 
(TRA).  The  aid  was  given  to  U.S.  workers 
whose  Jobs  the  government  Judged  to  be  im- 
periled by  foreign  compensation. 

Chambers  said  he  "could  care  less"  about 
politics.  He  didn't  care  'one  way  or  the 
other"  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected 
president  in  1980.  "I  didn't  vote.  I  never 
vote,"  he  said'. 

The  Reagan  administration  virtually 
eliminated  TRA,   and   Chambers'   benefits 
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from  that  fund  dropped  to  $2  a  week  before 
disappearing  altogether.  He  will  exhaust  his 
extended  unemployment  benefits  in  April, 
leaving  Mrs.  Chambers'  weekly  check  to 
take  care  of  the  family's  needs. 

The  couple  has  taken  some  steps  to  soften 
that  expected  blow.  They  have  sold  their 
pickup  truck  and  moved  to  a  small  house 
here  that  rents  for  $210  a  month,  $30  dol- 
lars less  than  their  previous  house.  Because 
of  a  $50-a-week  gasoline  bill,  they  stay  home 
when  Roimie  Chambers  is  not  lookiiig  for  a 
Job  or  driving  his  wife,  who  can't  drive,  back 
and  forth  to  her  Job  in  Cleveland. 

Chambers  has  a  sister  and  brother-in-law 
who  work  for  General  Motors  in  Detroit.  He 
used  to  get  loans  from  them.  But  they  have 
been  hearing  rumors  that  they.  too.  will  be 
laid  off.  Understandably,  their  willingness 
to  make  additional  loans  has  diminished. 
Chamt>ers  said. 

"I  don't  know  how  we're  going  to  survive 
if  the  Jobs  don't  come  back,"  he  said. 

Chambers  is  not  angry  with  Reagan, 
though,  "I  don't  blame  anybody  for  this  sit- 
uation. I  don't  know  who  to  blame.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  find  a  Job."  he  said. 

Chambers  said  he  has  heard  "the  talk 
that  the  economy  is  going  to  come  around," 
maybe  by  summer.  "But  I  wonder  how  in 
the  heU  we're  going  to  survive  while  we're 
waiting,"  he  said. 

Some  of  those  who  have  survived  have 
suffered  grave  psychic  wounds.  They  are 
among  those  who  show  up  at  the  Lorain 
County  Community  Action  Agency,  an  Inde- 
pendently run  social  aid  organization  locat- 
ed in  a  gray  building  at  3553  Broadway  here. 
The  reception  room  is  small  and  crowded 
with  people,  black  and  white;  men  and 
women,  young  and  old. 

It  is  a  curious  crowd.  Some  have  been  in 
the  room  before,  many  times,  and  have 
become  experts  at  filling  out  aid  request 
forms  and  working  the  system.  Others  are 
what  agency  Director  Charles  Hopkins  calls 
"the  new  poor"— people,  often  white,  who 
have  tumbled  from  the  assembly  lines,  the 
steady,  good-paying  Jobs  and  the  comforta- 
ble homes  in  some  of  Lorain's  nicer  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  "new  poor"  don't  talk  much,  not  in 
crowded  rooms,  anyway.  Hopkins  is  their 
spokesman. 

"I've  been  In  the  poverty  movement  for  17 
years,  and  I  haven't  seen  it  this  bad,"  he 
said.  "Traditionally  we  say  the  chronic  poor, 
the  people  who  have  been  on  welfare  for 
generations". 

"But  now,  we're  seeing  people  who  have 
been  making  at  least  $25,000  a  year  .  .  .  It's 
a  real  strain  on  them  to  have  to  come  in 
here, "  Hopkins  said.  He  said  many  of  the 
"'new  poor"  are  so  ashamed  of  their  status, 
they  actually  wait  until  foreclosure  or  evic- 
tion, or  until  their  utilities  have  been  shut 
off,  before  coming  to  the  agency. 

"I've  seen  people  cry  in  here.  I've  seen 
men  and  women  cry  .  .  .  I've  seen  them  go 
into  rages  because  they  had  to  fill  out  forms 
and  answer  the  kinds  of  personal  questions 
they've  never  had  to  answer  l)efore.  They're 
ashamed  of  being  on  public  assistance. 
They're  in  shock.  They're  just  not  used  to 
it."  Hopkins  said. 

Statistic:  Since  Jan.  1,  the  agency  has 
granted  emergency  heating  assistance  to 
1,300  applicants.  Fifty  percent  of  those  were 
members  of  the  "new  poor."  Hopkins  said. 

"People  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  this," 
said  William  Socotch,  the  laid-of f  steelwork- 
er,  preparing  to  go  to  the  local  unemploy- 
ment office  to  file  a  claim.  "Well,  how  would 
you  feel?  How  is  a  man  supposed  to  feel? 
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"You  Invest  a  lot  of  time  In  a  job.  You're  a 
good  worker.  But  yet,  you're  out.  They  lay 
you  off  or  they  close  the  plant  down. 

"I'll  teU  you  how  I  feel  about  going  to 
stand  in  that  damned  unemployment  line.  I 
don't  want  to  be  there.  I  don't  like  it  one 
damned  bit.  It's  a  slam  against  my  ego." 

To  George  McKenzie.  working  at  the  steel 
plant  was  Just  a  way  to  supplement  his  real 
job— "my  work  for  the  Lord, "  McKenzie  is 
sm  assistant  pastor  at  the  Third  Baptist 
Church  of  Lorain.  "And  the  Lord  will  take 
care  of  it."  he  said  about  his  current  jobless 
plight. 

But  a  devilish  smile  crept  across  his  face 
when  he  said  this.  "You  know. "  he  began, 
"not  even  the  Lord  wants  me  to  sit  here  and 
try  to  make  it  on  unemployment.  If  I  don't 
get  my  job  back  at  the  plant,  or  if  I  can't 
find  another  Job  around  here.  I'm  going  to 
move. 

"I've  been  in  Lorain  most  of  my  life.  I'm 
59.  But  I'll  move  if  I  have  to.  I  have  a 
family.  They  got  to  eat. 

"The  Lord  is  going  to  take  care  of  it.  But  I 
can't  just  sit  around  here  on  my  little 
skinny  butt  and  wait  for  him  to  do  that." 
McKenzie  said. 

It  is  nearly  4:30  p.m.  on  a  Wednesday. 
Joseph  P.  Koziura,  Lorain's  elected  city 
auditor,  has  Just  gotten  the  news.  U.S.  Steel 
is  going  to  lay  off  another  600  workers, 
bringing  to  1.800  the  number  laid  off  since 
the  start  of  the  year.  The  plant  normally 
has  over  5.000  employes.  The  latest  layoffs 
mean  Lorain  will  lose  an  additional  $125,000 
in  annual  payroll  taxes.  Altogether,  with 
nearly  2.000  furloughed  from  the  plant,  the 
city  will  lose  $425,000  a  year. 

"We  could  lose  triple  that  amount  with 
the  ripple  effect,  with  reduced  commercial 
sales  and  that  sort  of  thing."  Koziura  said. 
Partly  for  that  reason,  and  because  the  city 
is  in  need  of  major  capital  improvements. 
Koziura.  a  Democrat,  is  proposing  a  local 
income  tax  increase  and  several  new  public 
service  fees. 

"Crazy?  No.  I'm  not  crazy. "  Koziura  said. 
"This  city  has  an  A-l  credit  rating  with 
Moody's.  We're  not  going  to  default  on  any 
obligations  and  lose  that.  That  would  be 
throwing  away  the  future." 

Koziura.  a  dapper  man  of  36.  has  been  in 
office  11  years.  He  candidly  admits  higher 
political  ambition,  to  preside  over  Lorain  as 
mayor,  bringing  it  back  to  industrial  great- 
ness. 

He  said  he  wants  to  do  this  by  diversifying 
Lorain's  economic  base,  by  bringing  in 
small,  high-tech  firms  that  would  employ  no 
more  than  300  people  in  a  given  shop.  There 
also  is  the  promise  of  Lake  Erie,  a  major  wa- 
terway that  Koziura  believes  has  not  been 
fully  exploited. 

"We'll  get  through  this. "  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  latest  news  from  the  steel  com- 
pany. "This  town  is  still  very  much  alive."* 


JACK  GALLAGHER.  A  WINNING 
BASKETBALL  COACH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PKNNSYLV/Uf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Pennsylvania  we  have  Just  lost  one  of 
our  most  Icnowledgeable  and  most  suc- 
cessful basketball  coaches,  John  E. 
"Jack"  Gallagher  who  died  on  March 
4. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jack  Gallagher  was  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  him  and  his  influ- 
ence on  countless  yoimg  men  and 
women  whom  he  coached  at  Scranton 
Prep,  at  St.  Paul's  High  Schools,  and 
in  numerous  basketball  clinics.  He  was 
an  outstanding  man,  a  devoted  father, 
and  extraordinarily  accomplished 
teacher  and  coach,  and  an  inspiration 
to  so  many  students. 

"Gallagher's  reputation  as  a  highly 
informed  basketball  coach  was  known 
throughout  the  East."  as  the  Scranton 
Tribune  said  in  its  obituary  printed  on 
March  5,  1982.  For  that  reason,  I 
insert  the  Tribune  article  .in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Tribune.  Scranton.  Pa..  Mar.  5. 

1982] 

JoHM  Gaixagher.  Coaching  Grzat 

John  E.  "  Jack  "  Gallagher,  one  of  the  most 
successful  coaches  in  the  annals  of  area 
scholastic  basketball,  died  Thursday  in 
Mercy  Hospital,  the  victim  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack. 

Gallagher,  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  basketball  men  in  the  state, 
compiled  a  record  of  238  wins  and  68  losses 
while  coaching  at  Scranton  Prep  from  1953 
to  1968. 

It  was  reported  the  retired  coach  suffered 
a  heart  attack  in  his  home  at  1302  Green 
Ridge  St.  and  was  rushed  to  Mercy  Hospital 
where  he  underwent  surgery. 

A  Dunmore  native,  Gallagher's  reputation 
as  a  highly  informed  basketball  coach  was 
known  throughout  the  East.  He  served  on 
the  staff  at  Camp  All-America  at  Comwall- 
on-the-Hudson  for  a  number  of  years  and 
had  discussed  various  aspects  of  the  game 
with  many  of  the  country's  top  college  and 
high  school  basketball  coaches.  Over  the 
years  he  conducted  numerous  clinics  par- 
ticularly for  twys  on  the  high  school  level. 

Gallagher  was  graduated  from  Dunmore 
High  School  In  February.  1937.  and  served 
42  months  in  the  Army.  He  graduated  from 
East  Stroudsburg  SUte  College  in  1951  with 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  health  and 
physical  education. 

He  began  his  coaching  year  in  the  1951-52 
season  at  St.  Paul  High  School,  Green 
Ridge,  while  employed  as  a  home-bound 
teacher  In  the  Duiunore  School  District. 

The  following  year  he  took  over  at  Prep 
and  compiled  a  20-7  record  while  capturing 
his  first  of  nine  Catholic  Basketball  League 
championships.  He  never  finished  below 
fourth  place  in  the  league  and  never  experi- 
enced a  losing  season  in  t>asketball  at  Prep. 

In  the  years  he  didn't  win  a  CBL  crown 
his  team  finished  second  three  times,  third 
once  and  fourth  once. 

While  at  Prep,  he  twice  led  the  Cavaliers 
into  the  PCIAA  Class  A  basketball  finals. 
once  with  a  team  that  finished  the  season 
with  only  a  13-8  record.  The  Cavaliers  under 
Gallagher  also  won  three  Lynett  Tourna- 
ment championships. 

Gallagher  left  the  coaching  position  at 
Prep  in  January  of  1967  and  began  scouting 
for  Army  basketball  coach  Bobby  Knight. 

In  1969  he  was  back  on  local  courts  as 
coach  of  Plttston  Area  but  resigned  in  1974. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been  scouting  for 
Knight,  who  now  Is  coach  of  the  University 
of  Indiana  team  which  captured  the  1981 
NCAA  championship. 

Gallagher  was  married  to  the  former 
Jennie   Russonlello.   who   was   a   standout 
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player    with    the    famed    Bucktown    Girls. 
Also,  surviving  Is  a  daughter,  Chris. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  the  Vanston  Funeral  Home  and  are  in- 
complete.* 


NO  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITIES 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  H.R.  5977,  the 
Energy  Equity  Act.  This  legislation 
would  impose  upon  recipients  of  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  assistance 
the  obligation  to  contribute  ""earnest 
money"  equivalent  to  20  percent  of 
the  Federal  assistance  received  into  an 
energy  equity  account.  The  Energy 
Equity  Act  would  terminate  the  SFC 
at  the  end  of  phase  I  of  the  original 
synthetic  fuels  program  on  September 
30.  1984. 

The  funding  authority  remaining  to 
be  obligated  by  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  under  phase  I  is  nearly 
$15  billion.  If  all  of  this  amount  is 
awarded  to  SFC  assistance  applicant^.. 
$3  billion  would  be  deposited  in  the 
energy  equity  fund.  Two-thirds  of  this 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  low-income 
energy  assistance  and  weatherizatlon; 
the  remaining  third  would  be  used  to 
assist  our  depressed  housing  industry. 
Half  of  any  funds  not  awarded  by  the 
SFC  will  also  go  into  the  energy  equity 
account. 

In  the  past  week,  we  have  seen  that 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  in- 
herited by  this  administration,  is  a 
turkey  this  country  csoinot  afford.  De- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  Chairman 
Noble  and  the  directors  and  staff  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to 
make  this  program  more  than  a  subsi- 
dy for  the  R.  &  D.  departments  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  the  March  24 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  March  30 
Washington  Post  articles  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  describe  cost  over- 
nins  of  $1.8  billion  for  the  Colony 
Shale  Oil  project  sponsored  by  Tosco 
and  Exxon.  When  you  consider  that 
the  $1.2  billion  Government  loan  guar- 
antee granted  to  Chrysler  was  the 
largest  Government  loan  guarantee 
ever  approved  for  a  corporation,  the 
magnitude  of  this  overrun  is  plain. 

To  continue  fimding  such  projects, 
and  sponsors  like  Ashland,  Tenneco, 
Dynalectron,  and  Bechtel,  while  the 
energy  consumers  of  this  country  re- 
ceive reduced  aid  and  assistance  to 
heat  and  weatherize  their  homes,  and 
the  American  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  is  almost  a  forlorn  hope  for  most 
of  the  young  people  in  this  country  is 
worse  than  foolish— it  is  unconscion- 
able. 
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I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
those  of  us  who  have  introduced  this 
legislation  to  secure  the  quickest  possi- 
ble consideration  and  passage  of  the 
Energy  Equity  Act. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30.  1982] 
Cost  Overruns  on  Synfuels  Project  Cited 
(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton) 

The  company  holding  a  $1.1  billion  syn- 
fuel  project  government  loan  guarantee  for 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  synfuels  projects 
has  limited  understanding  and  no  control 
over  project  costs,  according  to  reports  pre- 
pared for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  reports,  prepared  last  month,  de- 
scribe the  design  of  the  Tosco-Exxon 
Colony  Shale  Oil  Project  as  much  sketchier 
than  it  was  said  to  be  when  the  government 
approved  the  loan  guarantee  for  The  Oil 
Shale  Corporation,  a  Tosco  subsidiary.  Cost 
estimates,  based  on  the  project  design,  have 
been  escalating  upward,  raising  questions 
about  Tosco's  ability  to  finance  cost  over- 
runs. 

The  loan  guarantee  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  $1.2  billion  government  loan  guarantee 
granted  Chrysler,  the  largest  government 
guarantee  ever  approved  for  a  corporation. 

The  government's  Synthetics  Fuels  Cor- 
poration is  already  facing  considerable  op- 
position in  Congress  where  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced yesterday  to  take  away  most  of  its  au- 
thorized funding  and  another  bill  has  been 
Introduced  to  disband  it.  The  SPC's  difficul- 
ties are  likely  Xo  be  compounded  by  its  prob- 
lems with  this  loan  guarantee. 

"Although  Tosco  put  many  years  and 
many  millions  of  dollars  into  developing  the 
most  advanced  oil  shale  project  In  the  coun- 
try, it  is  clear  now  that  even  this  sizable  in- 
vestment did  not  guarantee  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  costs  or  design."  Rep.  Toby  Mof- 
fett  <D-Conn.).  chairman  of  the  House  envi- 
ronment, energy  and  natural  resources  sub- 
committee, said  last  week. 

Since  the  guarantee  was  granted,  Tosco 
has  raised  its  own  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  19  jjercent  from  $3.1  billion  to 
$3.7  billion,  and  Exxon  has  indicated  the 
project  will  cost  closer  to  $5  billion.  Last 
Friday,  calling  the  potential  cost  overruns 
"a  very  serious  situation."  the  Sjoifuels  cor- 
poration threatened  to  take  away  the  feder- 
al loan  guarantees. 

The  corporation  asked  Tosco  for  updated 
cost  estimates  and  assurance  that  there  is 
adequate  security  for  the  loan  guarantee. 
The  DOE  reports  suggest,  however,  that 
Tosco's  ability  to  respond  to  that  list  is  lim- 
ited because  of  the  company's  limited  role 
In  the  project.  Exxon,  which  is  not  a  party 
to  the  loan  guarantee,  owns  60  percent  of 
the  project  and  controls  its  design,  cost,  con- 
struction and  operation. 

"During  the  recent  period  of  Involvement 
with  the  Colony  Shale  OH  Project,  it 
became  apparent  to  the  Denver-DOE  staff 
that  Oil  Shale  is  being  treated  as  a  Junior 
partner  even  though  It  is  contributing  more 
than  $1  billion  to  the  project,"  according  to 
a  confidential  report  prepared  in  February 
by  that  staff. 

"Oil  Shale  must  become  a  more  active 
owner  and  participant  in  the  Colony  Shale 
Oil  Project  In  order  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  loan  guarantee  agreements  as 
approved  by  the  goverrunent  and  Oil 
Shale."  the  report  concluded. 

Tosco  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs 
Walter  Klein  called  the  characterization  of 
Tosco  as  a  junior  partner  on  the  sidelines  as 
"just  nonsense."  Tosco  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  John  Lyon  said  that  Tosco  had  a 
t>etter  working  relationship  with  Exxon 
than  with  previous  participants  in  the 
project. 

Klein  said  the  DOE  reports  had  not  been 
provided  to  Tosco.  From  what  he  had  seen, 
he  said,  the  portions  of  those  reports  that 
had  to  do  with  cost  estimates  "appear  to  be 
garbled." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  Just 
overblown  at  this  point."  he  said.  "We  also 
think  that  as  time  moves  along,  all  these 
perceived  problems  will  be  taken  care  of." 
Klein  noted  that  Exxon  and  Tosco  had 
begun  work  on  the  project  before  the  loan 
guarantee  and  that  an  estimated  1.600 
people  are  employed  by  the  project.  He  also 
questioned  where  the  cost  estimate  purport- 
ed to  be  Exxon's  had  come  from. 

Another  report,  prepared  for  DOE  by 
Black  St  Veatch.  a  consulting  engineering 
firm,  concluded  that  Exxon's  higher  cost  es- 
timates were  more  accurate. 

An  Exxon  spokesman  said  yesterday  that 
Exxon  has  not  submitted  any  definitive  cost 
estimates  based  on  detailed  design  to  the 
government.  Those  figures  will  not  be  avail- 
able till  the  end  of  1982,  he  said. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  24, 

1982] 

U.S.  Reconsiders  Tosco  Loan  Gdarantees 

AS  Cost  Estimates  on  Synfuel  Project 

Soar 

(By  Andy  Pasztor) 

Washington.— Escalating  cost  estimates 
have  forced  the  U.S.  to  reconsider  the  terms 
of  loan  guarantees  granted  to  Tosco  Corp. 
for  a  multibillion-dollar  synthetic  fuels  proj- 
ect the  company  is  building  with  Exxon 
Corp. 

In  the  past  few  months,  Exxon  has  raised 
its  cost  estimates  for  the  oil-shale  project  in 
Colorado  to  as  much  as  $5  billion  from  the 
initial  $3.2  billion  estimate,  according  to  fed- 
eral officials. 

Tosco  disputes  Exxon's  estimates,  con- 
tending that  the  final  cost  of  the  project 
will  be  around  $4  billion.  Exxon  hasn't  re- 
ceived any  federal  help  for  its  share  of  the 
project  and  hasn't  signed  any  agreement 
with  the  government  spelling  out  Exxon's 
construction  plans. 

The  government,  in  light  of  the  potential 
cost  overruns.  Is  l(x>klng  for  ways  to  better 
protect  the  $1.1  billion  in  loan  guarantees  It 
granted  to  Tosco  last  year.  Federal  officials 
said  they  are  trying  to  determine  whether 
the  higher  cost  estimates  violate  certain 
provisions  of  the  loan  guarantee  agreement 
and  thus  warrant  stricter  government  con- 
trols. The  U.S.  could  even  delay  future 
drawdowns  on  the  guarantees  until  Tosco 
and  federal  officials  agree  on  new  proce- 
dures to  determine  and  track  costs.  Tosco  Is 
seeking  to  top  more  of  its  loans  guarantees 
in  the  next  f  ews  weeks. 

cost  assessment 

The  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.,  the  gov- 
ernment-backed corporation  overseeing  the 
project,  is  expected  to  take  up  the  issue  at  a 
board  meeting  Friday.  Several  of  the  corpo- 
ration's directors  and  senior  officials  are  un- 
derstood to  be  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial cost  ovemins.  but  they  aren't  expected 
to  take  final  action  until  additional  studies 
are  completed  and  Tosco  provides  a  plan 
showing  how  It  expects  to  repay  the  U.S.- 
backed  loans  primarily  from  cash  flow  gen- 
erated by  the  plant. 

Among  the  things  the  corporation  wants 
to  assess,  according  to  federal  officials,  are 
whether  Tosco  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
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shoulder  an  extra  share  of  the  costs  and 
whether  Exxon  would  be  willing  to  increase 
its  60  percent  stake  in  the  project.  Under 
extreme  circumstances,  the  corporation 
could  cut  off  all  loan  guarantees  to  Tosco 
and  try  to  force  the  company  to  repay  the 
approximately  $75  million  of  guarantees  It 
already  has  tapped. 

The  government  granted  Tosco  the  loan 
guarantees  after  the  company  said  It  could 
borrow  only  a  small  part  of  the  nearly  $1.5 
billion  it  needed  to  cover  its  40  percent 
share  In  the  project.  So  federal  officials  are 
worried  that  if  the  projected  cost  ovemins 
are  accurate.  Tosco  may  be  unable  to 
borrow  the  additional  nonguaranteed  funds 
it  would  require. 

CONCERN  OVER  PRICING 

In  addition,  the  government  is  worried 
that  higher  construction  costs  would  run  up 
the  price  of  the  synthetic  crude  the  plant 
will  produce,  making  it  noncompetitive  with 
conventionally  produced  fuels.  The  Colora- 
do project  is  scheduled  to  start  producing 
50,000  barrels  of  synthetic  crude  a  day  in 
1987. 

In  Los  Angeles.  John  Lyon,  the  Tosco  ex- 
ecutive in  charge  of  the  project,  said  the 
company  isn't  alarmed  by  the  higher  esti- 
mates and  doesn't  plan  to  reduce  its  partici- 
pation in  the  project.  Mr.  Lyon  said  some  of 
Exxon's  recent  cost  projections  included  in- 
flation estimates  for  unexpected  problems, 
and  he  asserted  that  the  estimates  would 
eventually  be  lowered. 

According  to  Mr.  Lyon,  most  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  cost  estimates  developed 
by  the  two  companies  involves  "different  es- 
timates of  worker  productivity  during  con- 
struction" and  disagreement  about  the  size 
of  the  contingency  fund  set  up  to  deal  with 
unexpected  problems. 

In  Houston,  Robert  Larkins,  hcEul  of 
Exxon's  synthetic  fuel  operations,  con- 
firmed that  company  officials  were  review- 
ing cost  estimates  for  the  project  and  said 
final  figures  won't  be  available  until  year- 
end.  Mr.  Larkins  declined  to  comment  on 
which  of  Exxon's  cost  estimates  are  t>eing 
discussed.* 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  I  introduced  H.R.  5555,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1982. 
This  bill  takes  a  moderate,  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  has  three  cen- 
tral purposes:  First,  to  address  prob- 
lems like  acid  rain  and  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants that  are  not  reached  by  the  cur- 
rent act;  second,  to  remove  from  the 
act  unnecessary  or  unduly  burdensome 
requirements  on  industry  and  the 
States;  and  finally,  to  try  to  stop  the 
current  EPA  Administrator  from  at- 
tempting to  dismantle  the  regulatory 
framework  of  the  law. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  adopt 
H.R.  5555  as  I  introduced  it,  and  as 
over  30  Members  of  Congress  cospon- 
sored   it.    Rather,    the   subcommittee 
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adopted  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  very  similar  to  H.R. 
5252  as  introduced.  This  subcommittee 
bill  bears  no  resemblance  to  my  pro- 
posal. 

Let  me  briefly  list  my  concerns 
about  the  bill  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported: 

It  allows  extensions  until  1993  of  the 
deadlines  for  achieving  air  quality 
standards,  even  though  most  of  the 
standards  can  be  met  within  the  next 
several  years. 

It  allows  the  relaxation  of  emission 
limits  and  schedules  of  compliance  in 
areas  that  are  not  meeting  the  health- 
based  standards. 

It  weakens  requirements  for  new 
sources  locating  in  dirty  air  areas  by 
allowing  construction  without  offsets 
and  by  allowing  sources  to  build  with- 
out installing  the  best  technology 
proven  in  practice. 

It  largely  does  away  with  the  re- 
quirement for  automobile  inspection 
and  maintenance  programs  in  areas 
that  are  not  meeting  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  auto-related  pollutants. 

It  allows  EPA  to  continue  to  allow 
factories  in  dirty  air  areas  to  modern- 
ize without  installing  pollution  con- 
trols on  new  equipment. 

It  gives  an  economic  advantage  to 
dirty  air  areas  without  approved  air 
quality  plans. 

It  allows  the  steel  industry  an  escape 
hatch  from  last  years  stretchout  legis- 
lation, which  carefully  limited  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  iron  and 
steelmaking  operations  could  get  ex- 
tensions of  compliance  deadlines. 

It  weakens  the  protection  for  nation- 
al parks  by  allowing  five  exceedances 
per  year  of  the  class  I  short-term  in- 
crements. According  to  EPA.  this  will 
double  allowable  emissions  from  new 
sources  near  these  areas. 

It  fails  to  guarantee  any  protection 
for  new  national  parks,  or  for  other 
national  areas  that  are  now  protected 
by  the  class  II  increments. 

It  relaxes  pollution  control  require- 
ments for  sources  locating  in  clean  air 
areas. 

It  fails  to  take  any  action  against 
acid  rain,  or  interstate  air  pollution  or 
toxics.  In  fact,  some  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions will  make  this  problem  worse. 
For  instance,  the  bill  gives  retroactive 
immunity  to  tall  stacks  that  were  built 
against  EPA  advice  In  the  1970's.  This 
will  allow  greater  emissions  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  doubles  automobile  tailpipe  stand- 
ards over  the  levels  that  are  being 
achieved  by  new  cars  already  on  the 
road. 

It  guarantees  auto  and  truck  manu- 
facturers that  40  percent  of  their  pro- 
duction can  fail  the  emissions  stand- 
ards without  their  having  to  take  re- 
medial action. 

It  allows  EPA  to  base  recall  only  on 
average  emissions.  It  further  allows 
auto  and  truck  manufacturers  to  avoid 
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recaill  even  when  their  vehicles  are  not 
in  conformance  with  the  standards. 

It  does  away  with  any  obligation  of 
EPA  to  try  to  control  truck  emissions 
to  the  same  extent  that  aiito  emissions 
are  already  controlled. 

It  does  away  with  the  concept  of 
technology-forcing  in  setting  exhaust 
standards  for  motor  vehicles. 

It  totally  excludes  any  State  author- 
ity to  regulate  marine  vessels  even  If 
EPA  takes  no  action  to  control  vessel 
emissions. 

This  bill  clearly  sacrifices  the  public 
interest  to  the  self-interest  of  certain 
specific  industries.  In  sum.  it  is  reflec- 
tive of  a  "more  is  less"  philosophy: 
That  more  emissions  of  air  pollution 
will  somehow  mean  less  of  an  air  qual- 
ity problem.  But  the  reality  is  that 
more  air  pollution  means  more  viola- 
tions of  health-based  standards:  more 
disease:  more  damage  to  crops  and  for- 
ests: and  more  obstruction  jf  visibility 
in  the  pristine  areas  of  the  West.  I 
hope  that  we  can  Improve  this  bill  in 
the  full  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  reflect  these  realities:  and  to 
reflect  as  well  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  basically  sound,  and  that  its  protec- 
tions continue  to  be  needed  to  assure 
that  all  Americans  enjoy  clear  and 
healthful  alr.« 


STILL  TROUBLE  AT  THE 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKORCIA 
Ilf  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRISKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 
•  Mr.  McE>ONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  follows  Is  an  article  written  by 
John  D.  Lofton.  Jr..  in  the  March  1982 
Issue  of  the  Conservative  Digest.  His 
tough  questions  and  hard-hitting  anal- 
yses have  Jabbed  at  the  shortcomings 
of  both  conservative  and  liberal  awl- 
ministrations. 

Recently,  he  turned  his  pen  on  the 
Justice  Department's  attack  on  social 
conservatives  at  the  Conservative  Po- 
litical Action  Conference. 

To  the  Attorney  General's  allegation 
that  conservatives  who  oppose  the  new 
criminal  code  proposal  are  "exceeding- 
ly misguided"  and  "nit-picking." 
Lofton  points  out  that  the  "nits"  the 
Attorney  General  defends  include  an 
across-the-board  lowering  of  penalties 
for  dangerous  criminals  and  the  cre- 
ation of  "a  clean  slate  for  the  Federal 
courts  to  write  on." 

I  have  in  the  past,  as  have  many  of 
my  colleagues,  brought  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  very  high  visibility  In  that  area 
that  does  not  support,  as  Mr.  Lofton 
points  out.  those  traditional  family 
values,  which  then  candidate  Reagan 
promised  the  American  people.  But  let 
Mr.  Lofton  tell  it  in  his  own  inimitable 
style: 
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[Prom  the  Conservative  Digest.  March 
19821 
Attorkky  Oeneral  Blasts  Cokskhvativbs, 
Refuses  Their  Questioks 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
stopped  by  the  February  Conservative  Polit- 
ical Action  Conference  In  Washington,  D.C., 
fired  from  the  hip  a  couple  of  hit-and-run 
editorial  comments  and  then  fled  from  the 
scene  without   taking  any  questions  from 
the  audience.  All  of  which  is  too  bad,  be- 
cause   Smith    owes    conservatives    answers 
about  several  subjects. 

One  so-called  "unfounded  '  criticism  that 
really  bugs  the  AG  Is  the  charge  that  his  de- 
partment Is  populated  by  appointees  that 
are  not  Reaganltes,  not  supporters  of  the 
president  and  his  views.  Calling  this  allega- 
tion "absurd,"  Smith  says: 

"I  chose  our  senior  officials.  And  I  have 
supported  Ronald  Reagan  In  every  election 
compalgn  he  has  waged.  The  senior  officials 
at  the  rJepartment  of  Justice  are  fully  sup- 
portive of  the  presdent's  policies  and  are 
doing  a  masterful  Job  of  effecting  those 
policies  within  the  constraints  of  law." 

But  what  Is  absurd  Is  the  AG's  logic.  It  Is 
a  non  sequltur  for  Smith  to  Imply  that  be- 
cause he  Is  a  Reaganlte,  therefore  the 
people  he  has  chosen  are  also  Reaganltes. 
This  doesn't  follow  at  all. 

Take,  for  example,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  Schmults,  a  man  who  worked 
for  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  and  who  had 
no  Reagan  connection  whatsoever  before 
taking  his  present  Job.  By  most  accounU. 
Schmults  Is  the  man  who  runs  the  Justice 
Department  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Last  July,  in  an  article  In  Business  Week 
magazine,  SchmulU  said  that  potential  can- 
didates for  the  Judiciary  are  being  given  no 
litmus  tests  on  the  subjects  of  abortion, 
busing  or  voluntary  school  prayer.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  1980  Republican 
Party  platform  specifically  pledges  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judges  to  all  levels  of  the  Judi- 
ciary who  favor  traditional  family  values 
and  who  respect  Innocent  human  life.  As  a 
candidate  and  as  president.  Reagan  strongly 
supported  this  platform. 

In  his  talk  to  conservatives,  the  AG  also 
attacked  what  he  called  the  "mini-crusade" 
that  has  been  launched  against  the  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  Criminal  Code.  Says 
Smith:  These  conservative  critics  are  "ex- 
ceedingly misguided."  He  adds:  "They  have 
relied  upon  mlscharacterlzatlon.  attenuated 
arguments,  and  even  former  provisions  of 
the  proposal  that  have  been  amended. 
Worst  of  all,  they  misconceive  the  signifi- 
cant strengthening  law  enforcement  that 
would  flow  from  enactment  of  the  code  now. 
After  more  than  a  decade  of  debate,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  nlt-plcklng  that  delays 
reform  of  the  antiquated  hodge-podge  of 
federal  criminal  law. " 

Okay,  so  what  exactly  are  the  nits  that 
conservatives  are  picking  concerning  the 
Criminal  Code  reform  package  backed  by 
the  administration?  WeU,  the  AG  didn't  say 
specifically  and,  as  I  have  noted,  he  didn't 
stick  around  to  be  asked  this  question. 

A  recent  article  In  the  national  conserva- 
tive weekly  Human  Events  says  of  the 
Criminal  Code  reform  legislation:  It  con- 
tains "a  number  of  mind-boggling  problems 
seldom  mentioned  by  the  sponsors  ...  In 
almost  all  respects,  the  changes  sought 
would  put  a  further  liberal  spin  on  a  federal 
legal  system  already  tilted  to  the  left." 

Example:  The  newest  Senate  version  of 
Criminal  Code  reform  would  lower  the  max- 
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Imum  penalties  for  75  out  of  128  crimes. 
The  House  bills  would  lower  penalties  for 
112  out  of  128  crimes.  The  principal  bills 
would  establish  a  liberal  sentencing  commis- 
sion consisting  primarily  of  Judges  and  de- 
fense attorneys  which  could  virtually  pro- 
hibit law-and-order  Judges  from  giving  sen- 
tences In  excess  of  the  prison  terms  actually 
being  served  under  current  law. 

Human  Events  says  that  p>erhaps  the  most 
important  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  is  the 
section  that  mandates  a  sentencing  commis- 
sion that  "shall  be  guided  by  ...  In  cases  In- 
volving sentences  to  terms  of  Imprisonment, 
the  length  of  such  terms  actually  served" 
under  current  law.  This  means  Judges  would 
generally  be  precluded  from  giving  sen- 
tences In  excess  of  the  62-month  national 
average  for  murder,  the  S2-month  national 
average  for  rape  and  the  23-month  national 
average  for  felony  convictions. 

Human  Events  reports  that  legtJ  experts 
note  the  basic  problem  with  the  Criminal 
Code  reform  Is  its  concept:  The  Idea  of  re- 
writing all  our  federal  criminal  law  In  one 
sweeping  statute,  throwing  out  centuries  of 
case  law  and  creating,  as  one  sponsor  puts 
It,  "a  clean  slate  for  the  federal  courts  to 
write  on." 

"Knowing  what  we  know  about  the 
present  crop  of  Judges,"  the  conservative 
weekly  observes,  "this  Is  hardly  reassuring; 
a  fitting  project  for  the  French  Revolution, 
perhaps— but  not  for  an  American  Con- 
gress." 

As  I  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  con- 
servative audience.  It's  too  bad  Attorney 
General  Smith  didn't  take  any  questions 
about  the  subjects  he  raised.  However,  from 
the  AG's  point  of  view,  his  decision  was  a 
wise  one. 

William  French  Smith's  department  may 
be  out  of  control.  But  this  Is  obviously  not 
something  he  was  going  to  allow  to  happen 
to  the  conservative  group  to  which  he  was 
speaking.* 


POLLUTION  IN  THE  NAME  OF 
REGULATORY  REFORM 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
began  its  markup  of  H.R.  5252— the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1982— 
the  supporters  of  the  legislation  made 
two  claims:  First,  they  asserted  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  was  strangling  the 
States.  EPA.  and  industry  with  bu- 
reaucratic redtape:  second,  the  propo- 
nents suggested  that  H.R.  5252  would 
cut  away  that  redtape  without  increas- 
ing air  pollution.  These  are  powerful 
claims  and  require  close  analysis. 

No  responsible  party  would  argue 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  could  not  be 
streamlined.  I  along  with  Chairman 
Henry  Waxman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee attempted  to  do  that.  We 
proposed  reforms,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  the  State  air  pollution  strate- 
gies—so-called State  implementation 
plans  or  SIP's— and  in  the  program  to 
protect  the  National  Parks— preven- 
tion   of   significant    deterioration    or 
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PSD.  Unfortunately,  our  recommenda- 
tions did  not  receive  favorable  subcom- 
mittee action. 

Nevertheless,  the  process  is  continu- 
ing. And.  the  authors  of  the  adminis- 
tration-backed legislation  are  persist- 
ing in  their  claims  that  H.R.  5252  wlU 
streamline  the  act  and  protect  air 
quality. 

These  assertions  have  been  chal- 
lenged. In  an  eloquent  and  direct 
manner,  by  two  organizations  whose 
expertise  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  un- 
challenged. The  State  and  territorial 
air  pollution  program  administrators 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities 
have  both  forwarded  their  analyses  of 
H.R.  5252.  Their  comments  are  inter- 
esting because  they  represent  the  indi- 
viduals at  the  State  level  who  are 
faced  with  the  complexities  and  the 
protections  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  daily. 
Among  their  findings  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Although  H.R.  5252  Is  silent  on  the  issue 
of  acid  rain,  the  Air  Pollution  Administra- 
tors advocate  "(Dnitlal  strategies  to  reduce 
actual  sulfur  oxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions .  .  ." 

Both  organizations  urge  a  strengthening 
of  the  sections  of  the  Act  which  deal  with 
the  Interstate  Transport  of  pollution. 

Both  organizations  are  fearful  that  the 
deadlines  for  attaining  healthful  air — ex- 
tended until  1993  under  H.R.  5252- will  pro- 
vide few  assurances  that  areas  suffering  air 
pollution  problems  will  continue  their  meas- 
ured march  toward  healthful  air. 

The  organizations  are  critical  of  the  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  5252  which  amend  the  so- 
called  non-attainment  program  of  the  Act. 
H.R  5252  cripples  this  provision  which  is  de- 
signed to  redeem  the  air  quality  in  dirty  air 
areas. 

I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  their 
remarlu  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  them; 
and.  to  inquire  with  their  local  and 
State  air  pollution  agencies  as  to  their 
attitudes  toward  H.R.  5252.  Before  you 
make  a  decision  on  this  bill,  we  should 
all  be  familiar  with  the  air  pollution 
and  public  health  consequences  if  this 
legislation  becomes  law. 

State  and  Territorial  Air  Poixu- 
TioH  Program  Administrators; 
Association  or  Local  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  OmciALS 

March  29,  1982. 
Hon.  Anthony  Toby  Momrr. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  MorrsTT:  We  are 
writing  to  you  in  your  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  Is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R. 
5252,  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
8TAPPA  and  ALAPCO,  the  national  asso- 
ciations representing  state  and  local  air  pol- 
lution control  officials,  have  followed  with 
interest  the  subcommittee  markup  of  H.R. 
5252.  Subsequent  to  the  bill's  introduction 
in  December,  our  members  and  staffs  have 
worked  cooperatively  with  the  sponsors  in 
an  effort  to  ensure  that  the  blU's  provisions 
are  simplified,  while  still  representing  the 
Interests  of  the  public— namely,  clean  and 
healthy  air.' 

While  we  have  noticed  some  improve- 
ments made  in  the  blU  since  mark-up  began. 
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there  are  still  a  number  of  provisions  in 
H.R.  5252  which  are  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  recommendations  adopted 
by  our  full  memberships.  Since  we  have 
been  requested  to  Identify  these  differences, 
we  respectfully  offer  the  following  com- 
ments: 

1.  Mobile  Source  Standards— ST APPA  and 
ALAPCO  oppose  the  changes  proposed  in 
H.R.  5252  relaxing  the  emission  standards 
for  light  duty  vehicles.  As  we  testified  in 
February  and  as  our  joint  NGA/STAPPA/ 
ALAPCO  survey  has  shown,  relaxations  to 
the  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emission  standards  will  aggravate  existing 
nonattainment  problems,  and  force  other 
attainment  areas  for  these  pollutants  Into 
nonattainment  status.  In  addition,  both  as- 
sociations are  concerned  with  the  aggregate 
air  quality  effects  of  other  proposed  mobile 
source  changes.  Including  innovative  tech- 
nology waivers,  warranties,  compliance  test- 
ing procedures,  etc. 

2.  Acid  Rain— While  H.R.  5252  is  silent  on 
the  issue  of  acid  rain,  both  STAPPA  and 
ALAPCO  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
now  to  begin  controlling  the  problem.  Ini- 
tial strategies  to  reduce  actual  sulfur  oxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  should  be 
aimed  at  the  most  cost-effective  methods 
and  obvious  sources.  Both  associations  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  an  emissions  cell- 
ing for  sulfur  dioxide,  with  further  control 
reductions  identified  as  additional  research 
warrants. 

3.  Interstate  Transport— STAPPA  and 
ALAPCO  support  strengthening  the  inter- 
state transport  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  particularly  sections  110<a)<2)<E)  and 
126.  The  provisions  of  the  existing  act  are 
inadequate  to  deal  with  both  short  range 
and  long  range  transport  of  pollutants. 

4.  "Automatic  Approval"  of  State  Imple- 
mentation Plan  Revisions— H.R.  5252  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  would  allow  the  EPA 
Administrator  to  pocket  veto  a  proposed 
SIP  revision  Indefinitely,  leaving  state  and 
local  agencies  with  only  one  recourse— liti- 
gation. STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  language  (Included  In  the 
original  version  of  H.R.  5252)  which  would 
specify  that  where  a  SIP  revision  Is  not 
acted  on  by  EPA  within  a  finite  period  of 
time  (e.g.,  4  months),  the  revision  would  be 
deemed  approved  without  the  need  for  af- 
firmative action  by  EPA. 

5.  Extensions  to  Deadlines— H.R.  5252  pro- 
vides for  case-by-case  extensions  of  dead- 
lines for  all  of  the  health-based  standards 
up  to  1993.  While  STAPPA  and  ALAPCO 
believe  this  extension  may  be  appropriate 
for  certain  areas  with  severe  and  persistent 
carbon  monoxide  and  ozone  problems,  we 
question  whether  extensions  past  1987  are 
truly  necessary  for  the  other  criteria  pollut- 
ants. Extensions  should  be  provided  only 
when  effective  controls  are  already  in  place 
and  no  other  recourse  Is  reasonably  avail- 
able. 

6.  Relaxation  of  Air  Pollution  Require- 
ments—H.R.  5252  allows  a  state  to  revise  Its 
State  Implementation  Plan  (i.e.,  relaxing 
emission  limits)  to  meet  a  later  attainment 
date,  once  an  extension  was  granted. 
STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  recommend  that 
this  not  be  permitted. 

7.  Offsets— STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  do  not 
support  the  offset  provisions  of  H.R.  5252. 
As  STAPPA  earlier  testified,  there  is  no 
reason  to  allow  new  source  construction  to 
cause  increased  emissions  In  areas  where 
primary  attainment  deadlines  have  t>een  ex- 
tended beyond  1982.  Both  associations  rec- 
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ommend  retention  of  the  present  offset  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

8.  Best  Available  Control  Technology 
(BACT)— STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  support  a 
case-by-case  BACT  requirement  for  new 
sources  emitting  more  than  50  tons  per  year 
of  poUutanU  located  In  both  attainment 
and  nonattalnment  areas.  While  sponsors  of 
H.R.  5252  have  made  some  Improvements  In 
the  definition  of  BACT  from  earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  bill.  STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  still 
oppoK  the  language  allowing  agencies  the 
option  of  equating  BACT  with  NSPS  (New 
Source  Performance  Standards)  for  all 
sources  emitting  between  50  and  500  tons  of 
pollutants. 

9.  Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration 
(PSD)- STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  recommend 
eliminating  short-term  increments  in  Class  I 
areas,  provided  an  alternative  mechanism 
for  short-term  protection  is  utilized.  H.R. 
5252  does  not  address  the  problems  inherent 
In  tracking  short-term  Increments.  STAPPA 
and  ALAPCO  oppose  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
5252  which  allow  fugitive  emissions  of  pol- 
lutants to  be  exempted  from  Increment  con- 
sumption. 

10.  Hazardous  Emissions— STAPPA  and 
ALAPCO  agree  that  the  current  federal  pro- 
gram for  regulating  hazardous  emissions 
(Section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  Is  not 
adequately  developed  and  that  the  stand- 
ard-setting process  needs  to  be  accelerated. 
While  H.R.  5252  is  sUent  on  this  issue,  both 
associations  recoinmend  legislative  remedy. 
Specifically,  STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  recom- 
mended that  1 )  the  listing  process  be  simpli- 
fied. 2)  sources  of  listed  pollutants  Install 
BACT.  3)  research  on  the  degree  of  risk  to 
health  be  accelerated,  and  4)  guidance  be 
Issued  to  assist  state  and  local  agencies  in 
determining  what  additional  controls  are 
necessary. 

11.  Definition  of  Source— Both  STAPPA 
and  ALAPCO  agree  that  major  new  sources 
should  continue  to  t>e  required  to  use  BACT 
level  controls.  Allowing  a  new  source  to 
trade-off  use  of  best  controls  against  control 
of  other  pieces  of  equipment  would  likely 
create  more  emissions,  over  the  years.  This 
should  be  prevented. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of 

our  views  and  will  be  happy  to  continue 

working  with  you  and  your  staffs  in  the 

months  ahead. 

Sincerely,  „  r. 

Roger  RAin>oLra, 

President,  Association  of  Local  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Officials. 

DAifiKL  J.  Goodwin. 

President,  State  and  TerrltoHal  Air  Pol- 
lution Program  Administrators. 

National  Lkagitv  or  Cmcs. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  29.  1982. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce,   U.S.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  League 
of  Cities  is  very  concerned  over  certain 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  reported 
last  week  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment.  We  urge  the  Commit- 
tee to  reconsider  these  amendments  in  order 
to  assure  the  Nation's  commitment  to  clean 
air. 

First,  relaxation  of  the  auto  emission 
standards— NLC  strongly  supports  main- 
taining the  present  auto  emission  standards. 
Relaxation  of  the  carbon  monoxide  stand- 
ard can  only  be  offset  by  more  and  better- 
enforced  Inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams: relaxation  of  the  nitrogen  oxide 
standard  would  require  more  controls  on  in- 
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dustrial  sources  in  order  to  meet  the  nation- 
al air  quality  standard.  Both  alternatives 
would  place  a  heavy  burden  on  cities  to 
compensate  for  the  increase  In  auto  emis- 
sions. The  primary  means  for  abatement  of 
motor  vehicle  pollution  remains  direct  and 
stringent  controls  on  motor  vehicles. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  National 
Governors  Association  and  the  State  and 
Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Adminis- 
trators, relaxation  of  both  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  the  nitrogen  oxide  emission 
standards  would  result  in  delays  from  one 
year  to  beyond  the  year  2000  for  38  metro- 
politan areas  to  meet  national  clean  air 
standards.  Considering  that  technology  is 
available  to  reduce  the  tailpipe  emissions. 
NLC  believes  that  the  delays  that  would 
result  from  the  Sut>committee  bill  are  unac- 
ceptable. 

Second,  weakening  of  the  offset  require- 
ment.—NLC  continues  to  support  the  offset 
requirement  as  part  of  a  strong  non-attain- 
ment program.  Offsets  allow  economic 
growth  without  Increasing  air  pollution  and 
encourage  the  reduction  of  emissions  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  occurred.  The  ex- 
isting offset  policy  encourages  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced technology  in  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  because  greater  reduction  In 
the  amount  of  new  pollution  requires  less  to 
be  offset.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
economy  as  a  whole  t>enefits  from  the  re- 
sulting growth  In  the  pollution  control  in- 
dustry. 

A  few  cities  (Seattle.  Louisville,  Houston, 
and  San  Francisco)  have  begun  emission 
offset  bank  programs  to  encourage  firms  to 
reduce  emissions  and  bank  the  reductions 
for  future  use  as  offsets.  These  programs 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  city  of- 
ficials and  industry  representatives  to  work 
together  to  facilitate  economic  growth  and 
public  health.  Oty  officials  often  find  that 
they  can  take  steps  ot  their  own  to  reduce 
pollution— for  example,  by  using  a  less  pol- 
luting type  of  asphalt  In  road  paving  oper- 
ations. 

The  National  Commission  on  Air  Quality 
has  found  that  offsets  have  generally  been 
available  at  a  cost  that  does  not  represent  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  total  project  cost. 
In  order  to  Insure  continued  progress 
toward  attainment,  NLC  strongly  supports 
continuation  of  the  offset  requirement. 

We  also  believe  the  Committee  should  act 
in  one  area  not  addressed  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee bill— that  of  Interstate  pollution.  The 
migration  of  pollution,  including  acid  rain, 
from  one  area  to  another,  Is  an  Increasing 
threat  to  many  areas  of  this  country  and 
Canada.  We  agree  that  more  research  Into 
the  causes  of  acid  rain  Is  needed:  however, 
we  must  begin  to  address  the  problem. 

NLC  supports  the  proposal  of  the  Nation- 
al Governors  Association  whereby  regional 
corridors  would  be  established  within  which 
cities  and  states  would  negotiate  pollution 
reduction.  With  this  approach,  a  minimum 
reduction  goal  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  necessary  to  spur 
action.  However,  the  process  would  be  a 
flexible  one.  allowing  Individual  state  and 
local  conditions  to  be  considered.  We  believe 
this  first  -tep  is  needed  while  we  continue  to 
carefully  examine  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

For  local  elected  officials,  reducing  air  pol- 
lution Is  a  critical  step  in  revitalizing  and 
conserving  our  cities.  The  goal  of  cleaner  air 
is  equal  to  imd  inextricably  Intertwined  with 
employment,  housing,  and  economic  devel- 
opment. NLC  urges  you  to  avoid  any  back- 
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sliding  In  the  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve 
cleaner  air. 

Sincerely. 

Perd  L.  Harrison, 
President,  Mayor  of  ScoUand  Neck. 
Alan  Beals. 

Executive  Director.m 


WHITEHALL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Tarheels  of  North  Carolina  have 
emerged  as  the  new  NCAA  national 
champions,  we  as  Pennsylvanians  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  also  join  in  celebra- 
tion for  our  newly  crowned  State  high 
school  basketball  champions.  The 
Whitehall  High  School  Zephyrs  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  won 
the  1982  Pennsylvania  Interscholastic 
Athletic  Association  class  AAA  State 
championship  by  defeating  the  New 
Castle  Hurricanes  on  March  28.  The 
maroon-and-gold  Zephyrs  became  the 
first  Lehigh  Valley  team  in  31  years  to 
win  the  State  championship.  These 
champions  wrapped  up  their  winning 
season  with  an  impiessive  35  wins  and 
2  losses.  Key  Zephyr  players— Scott 
Coval  (most  valuable  player),  Mike 
Bobyak.  Glenn  Noack,  Carl  Heydt, 
Lou  Pizarro,  Rick  Steckel.  Chris 
Newhard.  Ron  Strisofsky.  Kyle  Kern. 
Mark  Molchany.  Rick  Scholl,  and  Rick 
Gladish— under  the  expert  guidance 
cuid  leadership  of  Head  Coach  Dick 
Tracy  and  Assistant  Coaches  Carl 
Case.  Chester  Pieczynskl.  and  William 
Stickler— have  brought  great  pride  to 
the  Lehigh  Valley.  We  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  share  in  your  Zephyr  pride. 
From  the  team  and  its  coaches,  to 
Principal  Clayton  Northup.  to  the  fac- 
ulty, and  Whitehall  Highs  spirited 
student  body,  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
salute  you  for  your  fine  efforts  and 
congratulate  you  on  this  most  note- 
worthy achievement.* 


THE  BUDGET  AND  ECONOMY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8,  I  delivered  an  address  in 
Dayton  before  three  important  busi- 
ness groups  In  my  district:  the  Dayton 
Area  Board  of  Realtors,  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Dayton  and 
the  Miami  Valley,  and  the  Dayton 
Area  Auto  Dealers  Association.  The 
members  of  all  three  groups  have  been 
severely    affected    by    high    interest 
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rates,  joblessness,  and  the  depressed 
economy. 

I    herewith    commend    to    my    col- 
leagues my  speech  on  those  concerns: 
Address  Delivered  by  Congressman  Tony 
P.Hall 

If  there  is  one  common  thread  among 
auto  dealers,  realtors,  and  homebuilders.  It 
is  that  you  deal  with  the  American  dream. 
When  President  Roosevelt  wanted  to  lift 
the  spirits  of  a  Depression-weary  nation,  it 
was  a  car  In  every  garage  that  he  promised. 
And  It  is  home  ownership  that  is  the  mark 
of  success  for  nearly  every  family.  More 
than  any  other  symbols,  the  automobile  and 
the  home  represent  what  Americans  strive 
for— what  they  dream  for. 

And  that  dream,  my  friends.  Is  In  trouble. 

It  is  in  trouble  because  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  unacceptably  high.  Jobless  workers 
do  not  buy  homes  or  cars.  And  even  those 
with  steady  incomes  are  finding  that  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  credit  has  priced  them 
out  of  the  market. 

You  know  better  than  I  do  that  the 
number  of  housing  starts  here  in  Ohio  has 
dropped  from  66.000  in  1978  to  27.000  in 
1981.  a  decrease  of  almost  60  percent. 

You  know  that  an  estimated  1,600 
automobile  dealerships  went  out  of  business 
In  1980— nearly  ten  times  the  number  that 
closed  the  year  before. 

And  you  probably  heard  last  week  that 
the  Commerce  Department  announced  the 
sales  of  new  single-family  homes  in  January, 
which  dropped  23  percent  below  the  sales  in 
December,  were  at  the  lowest  level  In  the 
last  20  years. 

I  doubt  the  latest  proposals  from  the  Ad- 
ministration are  not  going  to  help  much. 

Consider  the  President's  proposed  budget. 
According  to  the  Administration's  figures, 
the  fiscal  1983  Federal  budget  will  spill 
$91.5  billion  of  red  ink- the  largest  budget 
deficit  in  the  nation's  history.  And.  accord- 
ing to  the  budget  blueprint,  by  1985  the  def- 
icit will  still  be  over  $70  billion  in  1985. 

That's  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  Administration's 
figures  are  optimistic,  and  based  on  political 
and  economic  impossibilities. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  President's  proposal  will  result 
in  an  actual  deficit  of  $121  billion  in  1983, 
growUig  to  $140  billion  In  1985.  Worse  still  is 
the  estimate  by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  the  1983  deficit  could  be  as  high  as 
$145.6  bUllon  In  1982,  and  top  $168  billion  In 
three  years. 

The  differences  are  because  the  President 
has  underestimated  expenses,  overestimated 
revenues,  and  made  unrealistic  predictions 
about  future  interest  rates,  the  growth  of 
the  economy,  and  other  economic  factors. 
To  compound  these  mistakes,  he  assumes 
Congress  will  cut  a  number  of  very  popular 
programs  that  have  bipartisan  support  in 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
farm  price  supports  will  end  up  costing  $5 
billion  more  than  the  Administration  fig- 
ured. On  the  other  hand,  it  estimates  that 
receipts  from  leasing  oil  and  gas  rights  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  wall  fall  short 
$5  billion  from  the  Administration  tally. 

And  the  proposed  savings  by  severely  cut- 
ting back  key  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped programs  stand  about  as  much 
chance  of  passing  as  a  cut  In  Congressional 
salaries. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Most  likely,  in- 
terest rates  are  not  going  to  go  down  If  Con- 
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gress  approves  the  budget  plan  without 
major  revisions. 

If  the  deficit  continues  to  rise,  the  Federal 
government  must  borrow  more  and  more.  It 
must  compete  with  private  business  for  a 
limited  supply  of  capital,  driving  the  price 
up. 

The  Administration  proposal,  not  related 
to  the  budget,  could  create  private  jobs  by 
establishing  Urban  Enterprise  Zones.  This  is 
a  twld  step  which  holds  promise,  and  I'm 
willing  to  support  a  test  program. 

The  idea  behind  the  zones  is  twofold— to 
increase  Inner  city  employment,  and  to  en- 
courage redevelopment  and  revltallzation  of 
depressed  urban  areas.  This  is  accomplished 
by  providing  business  and  individuals  with 
special  tax  breaks  and  exemptions  from  reg- 
ulation. The  concept  behind  this  is  similar 
to  the  Impacted  Cities  Bill  I  supported  as  a 
State  Senator.  That  bill  paved  the  way  for 
the  redevelopment  of  Court  House  Plaza  in 
downtown  Dayton. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  up  to  25 
zones  could  be  designated  each  year  for 
three  years.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  make  the  se- 
lection on  the  application  of  State  and  local 
governments.  Though  it  is  too  early  to  tell 
which  cities  will  be  selected,  Cleveland  has  a 
headstart  in  Ohio,  and  some  officials  In 
Dayton  have  asked  me  about  the  Idea. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  on  the  proposed 
New  Federalism  to  turn  power  and  adminis- 
tration of  government  programs  from 
Washington  to  the  States. 

This  idea  is  another  bold  step  which  could 
result  in  government  improvement.  Howev- 
er, it's  not  new.  The  idea  was  sharply  debat- 
ed by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  determine 
how  power  should  be  divided  between  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  Though 
power  has  gradually  shifted  to  Washington, 
over  the  years  there  have  been  regular  at- 
tempts to  reverse  the  movement. 

There  are  two  major  parts  to  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Federalism.  The  first  is  a  Feder- 
al takeover  of  the  Medicaid  program  In 
return  for  the  States  taking  over  the  food 
stamps  and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  programs.  The  national  bUl  for 
Medicaid  is  about  $19  billion  a  year,  and  the 
combined  expenses  for  food  stamps  and 
AFDC  are  $16.5  billion.  So,  It  seems  about  a 
fair  trade. 

The  second  provision  would  turn  back  to 
the  states  responsibility  for  more  than  40 
Federal  education,  transportation,  commu- 
nity development,  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. For  a  limited  time,  these  programs 
would  still  oe  funded  in  part  on  the  Federal 
level  through  a  super  excise  tax  trust  fund. 
However,  the  states  will  ultimately  t>e  left 
on  their  own  to  come  up  with  the  cash. 

The  principle  behind  the  New  Federalism 
Is  a  sound  one.  Washington  is  too  far  from 
the  people.  Washington  has  too  much 
power.  This  trend  should  be  slowed.  But  the 
question  is  whether  the  New  Federalism  Is 
the  best  way  to  do  It. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  one  reason 
why  Washington  took  control  was  to 
smooth  out  regional  differences  that  cre- 
ated wide  inequities  In  government  pro- 
grams. This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
programs  to  aid  the  needy.  Those  regional 
differences  have  not  changed 

Also,  If  we  turn  the  programs  over  to  the 
States  without  providing  any  funding. 
States  will  have  little  choice  but  to  at>olish 
them  or  raise  taxes.  The  poorer  States  will 
have  no  ct)Olce  at  all. 

The  underlying  goal  should  not  be  to 
eliminate  as  many  Federal  programs  as  pos- 
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sible  because  some  think  Federal  govern- 
ment Is  bad  and  State  government  Is  good. 
Our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  consoli- 
date functions  that  are  now  split  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  The  goal 
should  be  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  government  service. 

There  is  no  sense  in  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Federal  government  if  the  result  will  be 
50  new  Washingtons. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  New  Fed- 
eralism is  no  substitute  for  getting  interest 
rates  down  and  employment  up.  Those 
should  t>e  our  top  priorities.  For  that 
reason,  the  New  F^ederalism  will  take  a  back- 
seat. 

We  need  something  else,  something  new, 
to  get  at  these  two  problems. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  "common 
sense"  approach  to  these  major  economic 
problems.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  for 
in  an  age  when  officials  find  it  easier  to  con- 
fuse than  to  enlighten,  and  everyone  is 
afraid  that  a  simple  idea  cannot  possibly 
help  our  intricate  balance  of  competing  eco- 
nomic forces. 

But  it  is  also  an  era  of  radical,  new  ideas. 
Why  not  try  something  that  hasn't  \xen 
done  before.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
common  sense. 

Let  me  make  a  few  obvious  suggestions. 

Let's  get  the  Federal  deficit  under  control 
and  work  towards  a  balanced  budget.  That 
makes  sense,  doesn't  it? 

You  cannot  spend  more  money  than  what 
exists,  not  even  if  you  are  the  government. 
When  the  Federal  government  tries— and  it 
has  been  trying- Inflation  shoots  up,  exact- 
ing a  hidden  tax  on  everyone  who  saves 
money. 

Or,  the  Fed  tries  to  control  inflation 
through  a  tight  monetary  policy,  which 
drives  up  Interest  rates  and  people  who 
must  borrow  money  are  hurt.  Either  way, 
people  get  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  econ- 
omy is  threatened. 

One  way  to  get  a  handle  on  budget  is  to 
freeze  it  at  fiscal  1982  levels.  Though  I  like 
the  simplicity  of  this  approach,  I'm  not  sure 
it  wUl  be  enough  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  obvious.  Go  after 
the  real  fat  In  the  budget. 

The  President  has  requested  $263  billion 
for  defense  in  1983,  or  almost  30  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget— compared  with  a  1980 
level  of  $145.8  billion,  or  24  percent  of  the 
budget. 

This  money  is  simply  being  handed  over 
uncritically  and  uneconomlcally.  If  the  De- 
fense Department  were  scrutinized  as  close- 
ly as  the  human  services  departments  have 
been,  I  am  positive  that  we  would  come  up 
with  substantial  savings  without  reducing 
our  military  capability. 

Are  we  actually  buying  $263  billion  worth 
of  national  defense?  No.  The  Pentagon  can't 
even  spend  that  large  amount  of  money  and 
defense  contractors  can't  even  absorb  all 
the  potential  new  construction. 

Just  last  week  I  saw  a  report  showing  $174 
million  worth  of  losses  at  one  Navy  Supply 
Center  during  one  year.  This  kind  of  waste 
cannot  be  permitted  In  the  Department  of 
Education,  In  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  it  cannot  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  can  require  a  greater  contribution 
from  Japan  and  our  NATO  allies  for  the  de- 
fense that  the  United  States  provides  them. 

We  can  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  eliminate 
wasteful  expenditures. 
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America  does  need  a  strong  defense.  I 
have  supported,  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port Increased  defense  expenditures. 

More  targets  for  budget  cutters  are  those 
pork  barrel  projects:  dams,  canals,  and 
courthouses  that  merely  subsidize  private 
farmers,  or  make  popular  the  Congressional 
sponsor.  Cut  them  out.  We  can't  afford 
them. 

Still,  another  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  is 
to  eliminate  unproductive  tax  breaks.  The 
giant  tax  cut  package  passed  last  year  con- 
tained a  giveaway  to  oil  companies  of  $11.8 
bUllon  between  1982  and  1986  by  reducing 
the  windfall  profits  Ux. 

Another  section,  which  should  also  be  re- 
pealed, permitted  companies  to  'sell"  their 
losses  to  other  companies  as  Instant  tax 
wrtte-offs.  More  billions  are  being  lost  from 
that  change,  yet  it  Is  not  creating  new  Jobs. 

The  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  Is 
a  holdover  from  the  long-gone  days  of 
cheap  fuel  when  the  government  needed  to 
subsidize  energy  production.  This  tax  loop- 
hole will  cost  $0  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  We  don't  need  It.  Cut  It  out. 

These  tax  breaks  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ances to  encourage  business  growth  or  the 
personal  tax  cut  enacted  last  year.  These 
u>iU  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  by 
encouraging  greater  savings  and  increasing 
employment  opportunities. 

In  the  njsh  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
must  keep  In  mind  a  common  sense  ap- 
proach. If  we  are  trying  to  Increase  employ- 
ment, we  cannot  eliminate  all  employment 
and  training  programs.  We  should  not  elimi- 
nate necessary  programs  that  cannot  be  du- 
plicated by  the  private  sector. 

We  cannot  ignore  scientific  research,  child 
nutrition,  environmental  protection,  nation- 
al parks,  education,  and  other  programs 
that  are  an  investment  in  the  nation's 
future.  If  we  do.  our  neglect  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us.  or  our  children. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions.  Hard  times 
are  on  us,  and  will  be  regardless  of  any  pro- 
posal. 

But  by  following  some  common  sense  pro- 
cedures, we  can  pull  out.  The  American 
spirit  is  wonderfully  resilient.  There  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  economy  will  im- 
prove, that  our  Jobless  will  go  back  to  work, 
and  that  the  home  builders  and  sellers,  and 
the  auto  dealers  will  see  an  upturn. 

When?  No  one  knows  the  answer  to  that. 

But  if  the  Federal  government  gets  that 
deficit  under  control  and  puts  people  back 
to  work,  it's  going  to  come  sooner  than 
Uter. 

Congress  owes  it  to  the  people  who  still 
have  faith,  who  still  believe  in  the  American 
dream.  And  Congress  owes  It  to  you,  who 
make  that  dream  posslble.9 


HOPKINS  LAUDS  KENTUCKY 
SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

or  KEimjCKY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Elizabeth  W.  Vest,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  T.  Vest  of  Cynth- 
iana,  is  here  in  Washington  to  partici- 
pate as  Kentucky's  finalist  in  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  voice  of  democ- 
racy speech  scholarship  contest.  I  am 
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very  proud  of  Elizabeth,  who  lives  in 
my  congressional  district.  Because  her 
message  Is  so  poignant  today,  remind- 
ing each  of  us  that  the  American 
dream  can  be  achieved  if  we  all  work 
together  to  build  a  stronger  America.  I 
would  like  to  include  her  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  believe  her 
speech  can  benefit  us  all. 

We  are  farmers  and  statesmen— and  build- 
ing America  together.  We  are  doctors  and 
soldiers  and  building  America  together.  We 
are  artists,  factory  workers,  scientists,  and 
clergy  and  building  America  together.  We 
are  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Baptist  and 
Catholic,  black  and  white— and  building 
America  together.  We  are  a  multitude  of 
peoples,  ideas,  and  talents  with  a  common 
goal— building  a  stronger  America. 

We  are  fortunate;  we  have  much  more  to 
work  with  than  did  our  forefathers,  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
today.  We  could  branch  out  in  any  direction 
and  build  a  stronger  nation  in  the  process. 
We  could  create  a  space-age  society,  and  in- 
dustrial giant,  a  cultural  and  intellectual 
haven  a  peaceful  fusion  of  many  races. 
Sound  Impossible?  Don't  forget— a  hundred 
or  even  50  years  ago— who  would  have 
thought  that  a  man  could  walk  on  the 
moon. 

Yes.  we  have  It  all.  all  the  materials,  the 
blueprints,  the  manpower.  We  have  every- 
thing but  the  most  Important  thing  of  all: 
inspiration- ambition.  In  short,  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  most  basic  foundation  of  our  so- 
ciety—the American  dream.  All  too  often 
our  hearts  seem  hardened  against  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  Justice  and  peace  which  the 
Amercian  dream  symbolizes.  Somehow  we 
have  become  too  sophisticated,  too  cynical, 
too  wary  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  a 
deep  and  stirring  abstraction.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate. How  can  we  ever  progress  If  we  do 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  inspired?  Why 
should  we  ever  build  if  we  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  succeed?  And  how  shall  we  ever 
succeed  if  we  base  our  goals  on  anything  but 
the  quest  for  freedom,  Justice,  and  peace? 

As  past  generations  have  learned,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  dream  great  things,  that  we 
set  our  eyes  to  the  stars.  Man's  need  to 
dream  is  a  very  real  part  of  life  that  cannot 
be  Ignored.  However,  dreams  of  material 
possessions,  power,  and  wealth  are  all  false 
hopes  that  few  can  possibly  expect  to 
attain.  Rather  we  need  to  fociis  on  the  spirit 
patriotic  energy  that  the  American  Dream 
inspires.  True,  Just  as  all  dreams,  this  one 
does  contain  flaws.  Yet  the  Ideals  which  It 
upholds  are  strong,  steady,  and  everlasting 
In  our  democratic  society.  Freedom  Is  there 
for  aU  to  pursue;  Justice  Is  mandatory;  peace 
Is  the  key  word  In  foreign  and  domestic 
policy;  and  each  of  us  Is  left  to  build  his  own 
life  of  happiness.  Although  abstract  In  qual- 
ity, the  actual  realization  of  these  goals  is 
quite  possible.  Only  by  placing  our  faith  in 
the  American  Dream  can  we  ever  hope  to 
pursue  common  goals.  And  only  by  arriving 
at  a  common  belief  can  we  ever  work  togeth- 
er to  build  a  stronger  America. 

When  Emerson  wrote  "Hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star",  he  offered  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant antidote  to  a  society  In  need  of  growth 
and  strengthening.  As  long  as  we  have  our 
eyes  set  on  a  dream  which  has  long  proven 
worthy  or  our  admiration  we  can  Indeed 
expect  to  achieve  our  goals  as  a  nation.  So 
whether  we  be  farmers,  doctors,  soldiers,  or 
ministers:  whether  we  be  black  or  white, 
rich  or  poor.  Baptist  or  Catholic,  we  can 
find  union  In  the  struggle  to  reach  or  goals 
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if  we  all  keep  our  eyes  on  the  American 
Dream.  • 


CHECK  THE   "FINE  PRINT"  IN 
WATT'S  WILDERNESS  OFFER 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORIGOIf 
IH  THE  MOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ques- 
tions of  what  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Watt  really  means  appear  to  reign  su- 
preme in  considering  the  administra- 
tion's Wilderness  Protection  Act. 

While  Mr.  Watt  has  stated  that  wil- 
derness lands  are  "special"  and 
"should  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state."  he  has  also  proposed  legislation 
that  would  open  up  these  lands  to 
mineral  leasing  after  the  year  2000. 

This  apparent  contradiction  has  left 
many  wondering  what  the  true  intent 
of  Secretary  Watt  and  the  administra- 
tion is  with  regard  to  wilderness  areas. 

On  February  26.  1982.  the  Oregon 
Journal  published  an  editorial  which 
attempts  to  clear  the  air  on  this  issue 
and  answers  some  of  the  questions  we 
all  have  been  asking.  As  such.  I  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
Check  thi  Fine  Priwt  in  WAtt's 
Wilderness  Opfer 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  may  make 
headlines  when  he  proposes  a  moratorium 
on  drilling  and  mining  wilderness  areas 
until  the  year  2000.  But  watch  the  fine 
print.  Watt  is  a  better  friend  of  wildcat  oil 
drillers  than  wilderness. 

The  Wilderness  Society  has  accused  Watt 
of  a  "dupllcitous  hoax. "  saying  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  bill  actually  would 
abolish  the  wilderness  system  at  the  end  of 
the  moratorium.  By  2000.  wildernesses 
would  cease  to  exist  unless  Congress  decreed 
otherwise. 

"He's  (Watt)  trying  to  make  himself  look 
like  a  great  conservationist,  but  he's  Just 
recognizing  political  reality,"  said  Andy 
Kerr,  associate  director  of  the  Oregon  Wil- 
derness Coalition.  In  what  seemed  an  apt  de- 
scription. 

Watt's  "new  "  wilderness  policy  seems  po- 
litical, not  of  much  substance.  Last  summer 
the  Interior  Department  acknowledged  that 
it  was  considering  issuing  leases  in  the  Bob 
Marshall  Wilderness  in  Montana.  Then  in 
November  It  was  discovered  that  three 
leases  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  had  been 
Issued  in  New  Mexico's  Capitan  Mountain 
Wilderness. 

Congressional  reaction  was  harsh  and 
Watt  backed  down.  Under  congressional 
pressure.  Watt  agreed  In  November  to  avoid 
Issuing  any  leases  In  wilderness  until  June 
1982. 

House  Democrats  had  Watt  where  they 
wanted  him— he  couldn't  lease  more  wilder- 
ness areas  because  of  congressional  opposi- 
tion, but  the  Democrats  could  hit  Watt  and 
the  Reagan  administration  with  the  wilder- 
ness issue  In  this  faU's  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

Then,  last  month.  Watt  may  have  slith- 
ered off  the  skewer.  He  announced  he  was 
extending    his    moratorium    to    one    year. 
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which  would  move  Watt  and  wilderness  off 
the  political  fire  until  after  the  elections. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  existing 
law— the  1964  Wilderness  Act— permits  leas- 
ing in  wilderness  areas  only  until  Dec.  31, 
1983.  Then  a  moratorium,  on  leasing  but  not 
on  drilling,  will  take  effect.  So  Watt's  bill 
could  bring  the  ban  on  wilderness  leasing 
Into  effect  earlier  than  Dec.  31,  1983,  or 
remove  It  In  2000. 

It  may  be  that  Watt's  focus  on  wilderness 
areas  is  designed  to  obscure  what  Interior  Is 
doing  on  other  federal  lands,  and  that  is  to 
lease  them  to  anyone  coming  through  the 
door.  The  federal  government  administers 
737  million  acres,  but  only  80  mUllon  are  in 
wilderness  (the  1.1  billion  acres  on  the  outer 
continental  shelf  Isn't  Included  in  these  fig- 
ures). E^ren  before  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  elected,  wholesale  leases  were  being 
granted  throughout  the  West,  Including 
Oregon,  and  on  offshore  lands  (not  off 
Oregon).  The  other  federal  lands— not  wil- 
derness areas— are  where  the  action  Is 
taking  place  and  where  future  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas  should  be  monitored  closely.* 


OBSERVANCES  OF  YOM  HASHOA 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OK  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Aryeh 
Nesher.  a  respected  leader  of  the 
international  Jewish  community,  will 
be  the  main  speaker  at  the  Greater 
Hartford  community's  annual  Yom 
Hashoa  observance  to  be  held  on  April 
19  at  the  Emanuel  Synagogue  in  West 
Hartford. 

The  conmiemoration  will  mark  the 
39th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising  and  will  pay  tribute 
to  the  martyred  6  million. 

Dr.  Nesher's  participation  in  this  ob- 
servance is  a  special  honor  for  the 
Greater  Hartford  community.  A  survi- 
vor of  the  Holocaust,  Dr.  Nesher  has 
served  as  executive  director  of  Sherut 
La'am.  the  Israeli  Peace  Corps,  direc- 
tor of  the  Israel  Education  Fund,  suid 
vice  president  of  the  University  of 
Haifa. 

Observances  of  Yom  Hashoa  will 
take  place  across  this  land  on  April  19. 
I  wish  to  commend  all  who  take  time 
to  participate  in  such  ceremonies  of 
memory.  We  must  constantly  remind 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  Holocaust 
to  insure  that  such  a  horror  will  never 
be  allowed  to  occur  again.* 


ARE  UBRARIANS  BEING 
SHELVED? 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  BIARYLAND 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  is  one  of  the  out- 
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standing  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the  site 
of  the  preeminent  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Sciences.  On  March 
2.  1982,  the  alumni  association  of  that 
college  conducted  a  meeting  which 
featured  a  panel  session  on  the  subject 
"The  Challenge  of  Change:  Are  Li- 
brarians Being  Shelved?" 

Gilbert  Gude,  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  and  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  addressed 
this  group.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Gude's  remarks,  which 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  ever-increas- 
ing importance  of  the  library  profes- 
sion, not  only  in  support  of  our  work 
in  Congress,  but  In  the  Government  at 
large. 

The  Challenge  or  Change:  Are  Librarians 
Being  Shelved? 

As  we  examine  the  role  of  the  professional 
librarian  in  tomorrow's  world,  it  Is  not  re- 
dundant to  emphasize  two  currently  pre- 
dominant phenomena  of  the  United  States 
democratic  system:  the  growth  of 
knowldge— the  "Information  explosion"- 
and  the  expanding  availability  of  informa- 
tion. Professional  librarians  have  not  been 
dragged  into  these  areas  of  debate  and 
action— far  from  It.  for  decades  librarians 
have  maintained  a  comfortable  leadership 
role  in  adapting  information  science  and 
technologies  to  the  needs  of  American  socie- 
ty and  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
exponential  growth  of  information  in  two 
dimensions— in  overwhelming  quantity  and 
In  intricate  complexity— has  made  the  li- 
brarian's key  role  inevitable. 

After  all.  the  major  task  of  the  library 
professional— in  an  age  In  which  automation 
and  other  advanced  forms  of  technology  are 
making  sweeping  changes— remains  the 
same  as  it  has  throughout  the  ages:  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  information,  its 
orderly  processing  and  organization,  and  its 
dissemination  to  a  public  with  a  seemingly 
insatiable  hunger  for  answers. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  where  these  Interests 
have  been  reshaped  to  reflect  the  realities 
and  modem,  up-to-date  technological  devel- 
opments of  our  time.  Before  addressing  this 
topic,  I  wish  to  make  special  note  of  the  pro- 
posed standards  for  Federal  librarians  re- 
cently Issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  If  adopted,  these  standards 
wlU  degrade  both  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  the  library  profession.  As  you  may  have 
heard,  this  proposal,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
will  not  be  Issued  in  its  present  form,  states 
that  the  Federal  Oovenment  will  no  longer 
require  advanced  professional  academic 
training  for  librarian  positions.  I  mention 
this  as  an  aside  because  It  has  Import  for  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  libraries  and 
their  role  In  Information  and  research  trans- 
fer and  demonstrates  the  confusion  and  lack 
of  understanding  which  prevails  in  many 
quarters  regarding  librarians  and  their  role 
in  our  culture. 

My  comment  this  evening  about  the  li- 
brarian in  today's  government  will  apply 
most  specifically  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  but  from  It  one  can  extrapo- 
late government-wide— regardless  of  their 
agency's  mission— the  increasingly  impor- 
tant services  librarians  render  at  all  levels  of 
public  service.  I  am  not  a  librarian- my 
career  has  mainly  been  in  the  legislative 
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arena- but  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  has  presently  more  than  90  profes- 
sional librarians  in  Its  Library  Service  Divi- 
sion. Reference  Division,  and  seven  Re- 
search Divisions.  These  librarians  serve  as 
part  of  the  well-integrated  team  of  550  CRS 
researchers,  analysts,  and  specialists  who 
last  year  responded  to  more  than  370,000 
congressional  requests. 

One  of  our  CRJS  cornerstone  operations  is 
maintained  by  the  professional  librarians  in 
the  Reference  Division,  who  quickly  re- 
spond to  a  large  portion  of  the  workload  of 
requests  which  can  generally  be  ainswered 
within  three  hours.  Another  keystone  oper- 
ation is  performed  by  CRS  bibliographers 
who  constantly  search  3.000  serial  publica- 
tions for  articles  and  materials  on  subjects 
of  legislative  Interest;  congressional  clients, 
as  well  as  CRS  analysts,  continually  access 
these  citations  in  a  number  of  modes  in 
large  quantities. 

In  addition  to  such  conventional  library 
operations,  members  of  the  Library  Senices 
and  Reference  Divisions- along  with  subject 
area  specialists  of  the  seven  CRS  Research 
Division- also  serve  as  members  of  CRS 
interdisciplinary  teams.  These  team  librar- 
ians provide  guidance  to  the  many  subject 
area  resources— resources  not  always  evi- 
dent to  non-librarian  policy  analysts;  this 
work  expedites  and  strengthens  the  re- 
search process  for  Congress. 

As  one  might  imagine.  CRS  librarians 
have  continually  Improved  the  methodology 
of  packaging  information  luid  research  for 
legislative  clients.  One  of  the  more  recent 
Innovations  of  the  Reference  Division  Is  the 
Info  Pack  which  has  improved  both  the 
speed  and  thoroughness  of  response.  An 
Issues  Group— composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Inquiry  Unit  and  the  Reference  and 
Library  Services  Divisions— monitors  Issues 
in  critical  subject  areas,  and  in  consultation 
with  research  division  analysts,  develops 
Info  Packs  on  fast-breaking  Important 
Issues  such  as  El  Salvador,  block  grants  or 
the  New  Federalism.  An  Info  Pack  generally 
has  one  or  more  CRS  Issue  Briefs  and/or 
Reports  which  are  prepared  by  research 
specialists  and  analysts.  Material  from  non- 
CRS  sources  and  brief  Library  Services  bib- 
liographies broaden  the  scope  of  the  Info 
Pack  so  it  will  comprise  an  oversight— get- 
up-to-speed  tool— for  the  legislative  client. 

Our  CRS  professionals  in  the  Library 
Services  Division  have  recently  developed 
another  innovation,  the  Research  Guide.  A 
legislative  assistant  or  committee  researcher 
can  use  the  Research  Guide  to  Identify  that 
segment  of  subject  area  literature  most  rele- 
vant to  his  or  her  particular  path  of  analy- 
sis; the  Guide  functions  as  a  roadmap  to  the 
best  material  resources  on  a  specific  topic.  It 
Includes  instruction  in  the  use  of  printed  in- 
dexes, online  data  bases,  and  provides  the 
relevant  search  terms,  as  weU  as  suggestions 
on  the  most  pertinent  literature  to  track  for 
on-going  research  activities.  The  Research 
Guide  saves  time  for  the  congressional  staff- 
er and  at  the  same  time  trains  him  or  her  in 
the  researcher's  methodology. 

The  Guide  is  Just  one  of  the  mechanisms 
which  CRS  has  developed  to  Involve  the  leg- 
islative staff  person  in  the  information-re- 
search process:  another  is  the  CRS  Insti- 
tute. The  Institute  consists  pf  training  pro- 
grams for  Member  and  committee  staff:  ses- 
sions include  instruction  by  CRS  librarians 
on  basic  reference  and  research  techniques 
as  well  as  training  in  how  best  to  work  with 
CRS  librarians  and  subject  area  si>ecialists 
in  pursuing  a  particular  line  of  Inquiry. 
Thus,  we  in  CRS  work  constantly  to  develop 
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a  network-continuum  among  the  Member 
and  committee  sUffs  in  Congress  and  CHS 
professional  staff.  Within  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  itself  and  the  research 
component  of  the  larger  congressional 
milieu  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  professional  li- 
brv^an  serves  as  an  Indispensable  part  of  an 
integrated  team. 

Professional  librarians  are  vital  to  quality 
research  support  of  the  legislative  process 
as  they  are  key  to  all  comparable  activities 
throughout  the  public  sector,  their  role  will 
not  only  expand  because  of  continuing 
growth  and  complexity  of  information  and 
research  materials,  but  also  because  of  the 
exciting  new  developments  In  automation. 
Any  thought  of  the  librarian  of  the  future 
of  course  inevitably  leads  into  the  technolo- 
gy of  information  storage  and  retrieval; 
computers.  In  all  their  increasingly  diverse 
forms.  The  librarians,  with  skills  in  control- 
ling data,  have  been  deeply  Involved  In  this 
revolution  from  the  very  first,  and  In  the 
CRS.  our  librarians  led  the  way.  Today  the 
computer  is  used  In  every  one  of  our  divi- 
sions, often  in  dramatically  different  ways. 
Our  librarians  operate  a  very  Itwge  comput- 
er-based Selective  Dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation (SDI)  program,  which  weekly  pro- 
vides subscrit)€rs  with  three-by-five  card  bib- 
liographies In  their  subject  area  of  interest. 
The  SDI  serves  more  than  400  congressional 
and  committee  offices  who,  In  turn,  ask  for 
almost  50.000  hard  copy  printouts  of  the 
materials. 

The  librarians  produce  computer-generat- 
ed bibliographies  both  for  CRS  researchers 
and  congressional  staff.  We  keep  our  Issue 
Briefs  In  the  computer  for  continual  update, 
as  well  as  our  Bill  Digest  information,  and 
both  of  these  can  be  retrieved  in  congres- 
sional offices.  There  are  now  some  1,000 
CRT  terminals  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  another  thousand  in  congressional  of- 
fices—aU  of  them  tied  to  the  CRS  daU 
stored  In  the  Library's  central  computer.  Li- 
brarians design  the  retrieval  programs  as 
well  as  the  subject  terms  and  linkages. 
While  our  issue  analyses  and  background  re- 
ports are  being  written  by  our  subject  spe- 
cialists, our  librarians  are  organizing  them 
for  use  so  they  can  be  retrieved  efficiently 
and  simply  by  nontechnical  users. 

Increasingly,  the  CRS  is  linked  with  its 
cliente  by  wire.  This  very  week  we  are  Initi- 
ating an  electronic  mall  system— a  pilot 
project— which  will  permit  congressional  of- 
fices to  place  their  inquiries  directly  Into 
their  own  transmitters  and  the  queries  will 
come  out  on  paper  In  the  CRS  Inquiry  Con- 
trol Unit  for  assignment  to  our  researchers. 
We  are  working  on  devices  by  which  the  re- 
ports and  tu-ticles  used  in  our  response  will 
similarly  come  out  on  paper  in  the  offices 
which  Initiate  the  inquiries.  The  librarians 
are  working  on  ways  that  the  various  data 
sources  can  be  tied  in  with  this  electronic 
conversation  so  the  congressional  offices  of 
the  next  decade  will  dip  into  data  storage 
from  all  across  the  country,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  used  to  teach  researchers  to 
use  reference  books  in  the  reading  room. 

As  the  information  goverrunent  acquires 
gets  greater  and  more  valuable,  putting  it 
into  storage  and  getting  it  out  gets  more 
complicated  and  the  librarian's  role  at  both 
ends  of  the  stream  becomes  more  essential. 
In  the  CRS's  experience,  the  librarian's 
part— rather  than  fading  away— la  becoming 
increasingly  Irreplaceable  This  is  true,  of 
course,  at  all  levels  of  government:  the  Im- 
plications of  the  possible  redistribution  of 
governmental  programs  heightens  our 
awareness  of  the  corresponding  critical  role 
of  the  librarian  at  non-Federal  levels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  legislative  reference-research  serv- 
ices of  the  50  States,  there  are  about  150 
professional  librarians  today:  the  number 
varies  in  proportion  with  the  size  of  the 
State.  California  has  six  professionals.  New 
York,  Louslsiana  and  Illinois  five  each,  Flor- 
ida and  Ohio  three  each.  Their  roles  may 
well  change  by  the  Administration's  propos- 
al to  redistribute  responsibilities  from  the 
Federal  to  the  SUte  level. 

Although  the  New  Pederalisms  political 
fortunes  are  yet  to  be  decided,  the  Initiative 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  will  surely 
bring  about  more  public  debate.  City,  State, 
and  Federal  legislatures  and  executive  agen- 
cies could  well  see  opportunities  for  a  varie- 
ty of  proposals  for  reallocating  functions 
among  the  various  levels  of  government, 
and  this  will  be  Just  another  factor  Increas- 
ing the  research-reference  workload. 

Professional  librarians  are  essential  to 
quality  research  support  of  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  agencies  throughout  our 
American  democratic  system.  In  CRS,  we 
have  no  concern  about  librarians  being  put 
on  the  shelf:  our  own  experience  Is  that 
they  have  never  been  more  essential  to  our 
task  of  providing  information  and  analysis 
to  the  Congress.* 


THE  RAILROAD  COST  RECOV- 
ERY AND  RETIREMENT  FUND 
ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OP  TKMNCSSEE 
IW  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  19S2 
•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  recover  the  Federal  costs  in- 
ciirred  in  providing  services,  facilities, 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  air- 
ways, the  highways,  and  the  water- 
ways. It  is  currently  proposing  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  waterway  user 
charges,  but  has  no  current  program 
for  the  recovery  of  the  many  and 
varied  drains  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
incurred  by  rail  freight. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
on  fuel  used  in  the  transportation  of 
property  by  rail  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering' Federal  costs  of  providing 
services.  'lacUlties,  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  rtdlroads. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  Imposes  a 
schedule  of  fuel  taxes  on  railroads 
which  Is  identical  to  the  present  fuel 
taxes  Imposed  on  bargelines.  The 
taxes  will  start  a  return  flow  of  funds 
to  the  Treasury  which  will  initially  be 
considerably  less  than  fuU  cost  recov- 
ery of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
rail  freight. 

The  Congress  has  am  overriding  obli- 
gation to  make  sure  that  its  cost  recov- 
ery programs  in  transportation  are 
evenhanded  among  the  competitive 
modes.  High  taxes  on  barges  with  no 
corresponding  taxes  to  recover  Federal 
aid  to  railroads  cannot  be  Justified. 
The  argtunents  employed  by  propo- 
nents   of    cost    recovery    for    barge 
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freight  apply  equally  to  cost  recovery 
for  rail  freight. 

The  initial  taxes  on  rail  freight  are 
modest.  Six  cents  a  gallon  would 
produce  approximately  $240  million, 
far  less  than  just  the  Federal  subsidy 
of  $350  million  a  year  paid  into  the 
railroad  retirement  fund,  a  benefit 
unique  to  railroads.  One  major  reason 
this  subsidy  was  provided  over  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  was  to  relieve  the 
railroad  industry  of  pension  cost  in- 
creases which  it  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  bear.  These  cost  Increases,  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  would  have 
handicapped  the  Industry  in  its  com- 
petition with  trucks  and  barges. 

A  more  substantial  reason  for  estab- 
lishing a  cost  recovery  flow  of  funds 
from  a  user  tax  on  rail  freight  is  the 
current  uncertainty  over  the  future  of 
the  pension  fund.  The  current  trou- 
bles on  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
and  the  danger  that  it  may  soon 
become  insolvent  are  too  well  known 
to  be  discussed  in  detail  here.  Already 
benefits  have  been  reduced.  There,  is 
concern  by  railroad  labor  about  cur- 
rent proposals  to  abolish  the  fimd  en- 
tirely and  bring  railroad  workers 
under  social  security.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanism  to  recover 
future  deficits  in  the  fund  from  a 
charge  on  rail  freight  will  help  pre- 
serve the  present  railroad  retirement 
system,  an  alternative  which  rail  work- 
ers strongly  prefer.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  the  entire  proceeds  of  this  tax  go 
into  the  railroad  retirement  fund. 

The  tax  rises  to  10  cents  a  gallon  by 
1985  and  would  produce  at  that  time 
some  $400  million.  This  is  far  less  than 
the  funds  currently  obligated  to  subsi- 
dize Conrall  alone  which  interchanges 
more  than  70  percent  of  its  freight 
with  the  rest  of  the  railroad  industry. 
Since  Conrall  provides  the  rail  system 
with  invaluable  access  to  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  manufacturing  capacity,  I 
believe  it  Is  appropriate  to  apply  the 
tax  evenhandedly  to  all  rail  carriers.  I 
am  aware  of  the  administration's 
pledge  to  end  Conrail  subsidies,  but 
many  hundreds  of  millions  are  ear- 
marked for  the  next  few  years,  so 
there  is  justification  for  establishing  a 
return  flow  immediately. 

We  do  not  know  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  unique  tax  subsidies 
accorded  the  rail  Industry  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1981  for  rapid 
depredation  of  its  so-called  "frozen 
asset,"  the  rail  roadbed.  However,  they 
are  very  substantial,  probably  more 
than  the  Conrall  and  pension  subsidies 
combined,  and  more  than  would  justi- 
fy starting  a  return  flow  from  the 
users  of  rail  freight  services. 

I  am  aware  that  there  has  never 
been  a  satisfactory  and  comprehensive 
compilation  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  rail  freight  Is  benefited  by  Fed- 
eral aid  and  I  am  therefore  proposing 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
jointly  undertake  a  study  to  identify 
and  quantify  all  forms  of  financial  aid 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  railroads.  A  report  is  due  by  the 
end  of  next  year  so  that  a  permanent 
program  of  cost  recovery  can  be  en- 
acted as  soon  as  we  have  the  factual 
data  to  develop  such  a  program. 

As  a  matter  of  equity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  consideration  of  any  Increase  In 
taxes  on  bargelines  should  be  deferred 
until  we  have  before  us  a  parallel  pro- 
gram for  cost  recovery  from  railroads. 
At  that  point,  the  two  cost  recovery 
programs  can  be  considered  together 
so  as  not  to  complicate  the  problems 
of  maintaining  competitive  equilibri- 
um. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is 
not  antirall  transportation.  It  merely 
applies  the  same  rational  principle  of 
user  fees  to  recover  Government  subsi- 
dies to  the  rail  Industry  as  It  already 
applies  to  those  modes  of  transporta- 
tion that  compete  with  rail  trai  oort. 
such  as  truclcs  and  barges. 

This  bill  Is  not  directed  at  rail  ship- 
pers, many  of  whom  are  farm  product 
shippers.  In  fact  I  have  prepared  this 
bill  in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  various  national  farm  organi- 
zations who  agree  that  equity  of  treat- 
ment among  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  utilized  by  farm  prod- 
uct shippers  can  only  benefit  the  user 
of  rail  transportation  in  the  long  term 
by  not  allowing  any  one  mode  to  have 
an  unfair  competitive  coverage. 

This  bill  is  fair  to  trucking  tmd  water 
transport  industries  without  being 
imfair  to  the  railroads.  No  mode 
should  face  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage from  a  Federal  cost  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee, 
water  transportation  Is  essential  to 
commerce.  I  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  raise  user  fees  on 
water  transportation  without  address- 
ing the  competitive  disadvantage  that 
it  would  create  with  rail  transporta- 
tion would  be  most  unwise. 

I  also  believe  that  this  bill  would 
provide  a  fair  method  of  dealing  with 
the  solvency  problems  of  the  railroad 
retirement  fund  by  shifting  the  cost 
from  the  general  taxpayer  to  the  rail 
companies  and  shippers. 

At  this  point  I  insert  an  article  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  News  of 
November  30,  1981.  and  also  a  full  text 
of  the  bill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

[Prom  the  Farm  Bureau  News.  Nov.  30. 
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StTBSiDY.  Subsidy— Who  Gets  the  Subsidy? 

Disastrous  Transportation  War 

Several  months  ago  the  nation's  railroad 
industry  set  out  on  a  lobbying  campaign  to 
convince  the  American  public  and  members 
of  Congress  that  the  railroads  had  fallen 
onto  hard  times  mainly  due  to  the  public 
subsidies  being  received  by  the  motor  carri- 
ers and  barge  lines,  whereas  the  railroads 
had  paid  their  own  way. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  basic  concept  of  trying  to  achieve 
competitive  equity  by  attacking  other 
modes  of  transportation  was  wrong  from 
the  beginning.  Already  it  is  coming  home  to 
haunt  the  rail  carriers.  It  has  now  gone  too 
far  to  be  laid  aside.  Since  the  railroads  have 
embarked  upon  such  a  multl-mllllon-dollar 
campaign,  much  of  which  Is  misleading  at 
best,  the  competing  modes  have  no  choice 
but  to  fight  back.  Shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight  have  a  definite  Interest  in  seeing 
that  the  truth  Is  not  obscured  in  this  battle 
of  the  modes. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  a  long 
memory  in  dealing  with  the  railroads.  It  was 
the  monopolistic  attitudes  and  actions  of 
the  rail  barons  that  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  before  the 
turn  of  the  century— and  the  main  push  for 
that  legislation  came  from  farm  groups. 
Many  railroads  have  never  gotten  complete- 
ly away  from  that  master/slave  attitude. 
One  of  the  reasons  Farm  Bureau  gave  quali- 
fied support  to  the  basic  concept  of  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980  was  that  It  hoped  the  Act 
would  result  in  a  new  attitude  of  service  to 
shippers  ajid  new  freedom  to  compete  In  the 
marketplace  with  other  rail  carriers  and 
with  the  other  transportation  modes. 

The  current  Internecine  war  has  produced 
some  actions  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
that  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  welfare  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  the  business  of 
agriculture.  These  actions  include  the  at- 
tempt to  block  the  building  of  a  new  dam 
and  locks  at  Alton,  111.  (in  which  they  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment): lobbying  efforts  against  a  uniform 
system  of  minimum  truck  lengths,  weights 
and  widths:  and  the  current  effort  to  con- 
vince the  adnunistration  and  Congress  that 
the  barge  lines  should  be  charged  fees  for 
use  of  the  waterways  to  achieve  total  recov- 
ery of  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation. They  also  Include  efforts  to  block  the 
extension  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
agitation  to  give  the  public  the  impression 
that  the  nation's  highways  are  being  worn 
out  ahead  of  schedule  because  of  the  al- 
lowed truck  weights,  and  that  motor  carri- 
ers should  by  paying  a  much  larger  share  of 
highway-use  taxes.  They  also  have  included 
well-financed  efforts  to  block  coal  slurry 
pipelines. 

F^rm  Bureau  favors  vigorous  competition 
among  the  modes  of  transportation.  Agricul- 
ture needs  every  form  of  transportation 
avaUable.  But  it  is  ever  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  the  lobbying  war  ultimately 
will  be  paid  for  by  shippers,  receivers  and 
consumers.  Whatever  user  fees  are  enacted 
and  collected  will  be  passed  along.  The  car- 
riers merely  will  be  the  tax  collectors.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  all  of  this  money,  manage- 
ment talent  tmd  energy  to  win  the  battle  of 
the  subsidy  cannot  be  diverted  to  giving 
better  service  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  ship- 
pers. 

SUBSIDIES  FOR  ALL 

In  looking  at  subsidies  to  the  various 
modes  of  transportation,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  no  mode  "comes  to  the  table  with 
clean  hands."  All  of  the  modes  of  transpor- 
tation have  been  subsidized  by  the  taxpay- 
ers over  the  years,  mostly  for  constructive 
and  well-conceived  purposes  of  overriding 
public  Interest.  Because  of  tolls  and  other 
highway-use  taxes,  truck  transportation  has 
come  closer  to  paying  its  own  way  than  any 
other  mode:  but  even  there  a  certain  por- 
tion of  highway  and  highway-related  costs 
have  been  paid  and  continue  to  be  paid  by 
property  taxes  and  other  taxes. 
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Only  recently.  Congress  passed  legislation 
providing  for  user  fees  on  the  inland  water- 
way system.  In  the  interest  of  achieving  a 
balanced  transportation  system  and  with 
the  ultimate  goal  of  each  mode  paying  its 
own  way.  Farm  Bureau  favored  a  reasonable 
system.  It  stressed  that  the  funds  derived 
should  go  into  a  dedicated  fund,  and  that 
waterway  transportation  never  be  asked  to 
pay  for  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  costs. 
Farm  Bureau  has  never  bought  the  concept 
that  the  total  cost  of  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  inland  waterway 
system  should  t>e  borne  by  waterway  carri- 
ers or  shippers.  Such  work  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  not  only  results  from 
the  needs  of  water  transportation,  but  flood 
control,  sources  of  water  supply,  environ- 
mental protection,  regional  development 
and  recreation.  Surely  it  Is  not  equitable  to 
lay  all  of  these  costs  on  one  segment  of  the 
public.  Probably  no  more  than  60  percent  of 
such  costs  should  be  recovered  through  fees 
collected  by  carriers  and  passed  on  to  ship- 
pers and  consumers. 

RAIL  SUBSIDIES 

What  about  rail  subsidies?  Farmers  and 
ranchers  are  not  ready  to  swallow  whole  the 
railroad's  point  that  subsidies  they  have  re- 
ceived have  been  next  to  nil.  Rep.  James 
Florio  <D-N.J.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works'  transportation  sul)committee, 
was  quoted  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
saying  the  government  has  paid  $11  billion 
In  subsidies  to  the  railroads  over  the  past 
five  years  alone,  while  federal  subsidies  to 
barge  lines  do  not  exceed  $4  billion  since 
1824.  The  rail  subsidies  include  massive  pay- 
ments out  of  the  Treasury  to  save  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund:  the  rescue  of  the 
northeastern  rail  system  through  the  cre- 
ation and  subsidization  of  Conrail:  and  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  land  grants  of  more 
than  a  100  years  ago,  in  which  several  carri- 
ers were  given  128  million  acres  of  federal 
land  and  49  million  acres  of  state  land,  rep- 
resenting nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  continental  U.S.  Four  western 
railroads  received  88  percent  of  the  grants. 

All  four  of  these  railroads  have  formed 
giant  holding  companies  or  created  con- 
glomerate corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  land  and  mineral  assets  from 
the  railroad  business.  These  companies  now 
hold  billions  of  tons  of  coal  reserves,  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  forests  and  untold  wealth  In 
petroleum  reserves.  Just  recently.  Congress 
voted  to  appropriate  several  million  dollars 
to  help  finance  a  major  rail  classification 
yard  in  St.  Louis:  and.  as  part  of  the  1981 
tax  act.  the  railroads  were  given  the  right  to 
start  writing  off  about  $8  billion  in  rail 
track  Investment,  some  of  which  has  been 
csoTled  on  the  books  since  1887.  The  rail- 
roads have  long  enjoyed  a  unique  and  very 
favorable  method  of .  accounting  for  track 
expenditures.  Called  "betterment  account- 
ing," it  has  amounted  to  a  substantial  subsi- 
dy to  their  rights-of-way  and  tracks.  While 
the  subsidies  to  the  rail  mode  over  a  period 
of  50  to  100  years  is  unknown,  it  has  been 
estimated  In  excess  of  $50  billion. 

NEW  NATIONAL  POLICY 

A  rail  industry  spokesman  recently  told 
railroad  editors  the  Industry  he  represents 
is  not  waging  a  holy  war  against  the  trucks 
and  barges.  He  said  the  railroads  support  a 
new  public  policy  that  will  end  subsidies  to 
all  modes  and  force  them  to  compete  on  the 
basis  of  market  forces.  Since  the  subsidy 
genie  has  been  released  from  the  bottle. 
Farm  Bureau  leaders  will  not  be  satisfied 
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with  these  words  untU  they  are  turned  into 
actions. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Eh-ew  Lewis 
recently  said  that  "the  administrations 
transportation  policy  will  build  a  strong  na- 
tional transportation  system.  It  will  raise 
the  general  priority  of  transportation 
among  our  national  goals.  Our  policy  must 
be,  and  I  can  assure  you  It  will  be  even- 
handed  and  equitable  among  the  modes." 
To  construct  such  a  new  policy,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  luiow  the  facts. 

THRKAT  OP  RAIL  MOHOPOLY 

The  main  reason  facts  are  needed  now  is 
that  the  railroads  are  showing  every  sign  of 
returning  to  old  monopolistic  ways.  They 
appear  to  be  more  interested  In  crippling, 
restricting,  preventing  or  ending  competi- 
tion than  encouraging  It  or  even  living  with 
It.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  recent  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  rulings  seem 
to  be  aiding  and  abetting  the  rails,  particu- 
larly in  the  commission's  Intepretatlon  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  providing  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  "captive"  shippers 
where  a  rail  line  has  marlcet  dominance. 

Farm  Bureau  also  sees  this  trend  in  the 
hurried  movement  toward  rail  abandon- 
ment, toward  forcing  the  use  of  unit  trains 
and  In  the  area  of  mergers.  It  also  can  be 
seen  in  the  actions  of  certain  carriers,  par- 
ticularly Conrall,  in  canceling  interline 
agreemente,  unilaterally  adding  on  sur- 
charges and  refusing  to  accept  traffic  from 
other  carriers. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  agricul- 
tural shippers,  particularly  In  the  North- 
west, as  to  why  the  ICC,  when  considering 
abandonment  and  rate  Increase  proposals, 
does  not  take  Into  consideration  the  reve- 
nues the  railroads  or  their  holding  compa- 
nies derive  from  the  millions  of  acres  of 
land  grants  in  calculating  whether  such  rail- 
roads are  earning  a  fair  return.  It's  a  logical 
question  that  deserves  an  answer,  either  by 
ICC  or  by  Congress. 

CONGRBSSIOH/U.  IHQinRT  IfXXDKD 

At  this  point  Farm  Bureau  is  ready  to  Join 
with  a  number  of  other  groups  In  calling  for 
a  thorough  congressional  Inquiry  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  remaining  land  grant 
assets  held  by  the  railroads  as  well  as  the 
current  Income  from  such  assets:  the  extent 
to  which  the  ICC  should  permit  rail  services 
to  be  abandoned  without  considering  reve- 
nue from  the  land  grants:  to  recommend  a 
policy  on  diversions  of  land  grant  assets 
away  from  the  railroad  companies;  to  deter- 
mine if  shippers  have  been  charged  too 
much  because  revenue  from  the  land  grants 
has  not  been  taken  Into  consideration:  and 
to  settle  other  related  matters  of  subsidy  to 
the  railroads  and  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Congress  also  may  need  to  take  another 
look  at  the  special  railroad  write-off  provi- 
sions of  the  1981  tax  act.  Certainly,  if  the 
railroads  are  to  be  allowed  to  write  off  in- 
vestments going  back  nearly  a  century,  such 
tax  savings  should  be  used  to  Improve  serv- 
ice, reduce  abandonments  or  forego  rate  In- 
creases—in other  words  spent  on  rail  service, 
not  for  purchasing  other  nontransportatlon 
companies,  thus  further  dlverilng  revenue 
away  from  rail  service. 

And  without  doubt.  Congress  needs  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  what  the  ICC  has  been 
doing  in  defining  market  dominance— or  re- 
fraining from  defining  It— and  the  area  of 
cost  allocation.  If  the  ICC  is  determined  to 
cover  its  eyes  and  refuse  to  recognize 
market  dominance  or  rail  monoploy  situa- 
tions, then  Congress  should  put  a  workable 
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definition  Into  the  Act,  as  Farm  Bureau  rec- 
ommended during  consideration  of  the  1980 
act. 

While  the  smoke  of  the  modal  war  serves 
to  divert  the  public's  attention,  is  the  nation 
going  to  end  up  with  significantly  less  rail 
competition?  If  so,  agricultural  shippers  and 
others  may  have  no  other  option  but  to  go 
to  the  Congress  for  reregulation.  The 
danger  is  that  we  will  end  up  with  a  handful 
of  rail  carriers,  with  little  parallel  competi- 
tion. Congress  might  well  conclude  at  that 
point  to  create  one  national  system,  all 
owned  and  beautifully  maiukged  by  the  gov- 
ernment, like  the  Postal  Service.  Its  better 
that  the  "flags "  be  raised  now  before  the 
nation  goes  too  far  down  that  road. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Fed- 
eral costs  Incurred  in  providing  services, 
facilities  and  financial  assistance  to  rail- 
roads, and  to  provide  a  new  source  of 
funding  for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Fund 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Coat  Recovery  and  Retirement 
Fund  Act  of  1982." 

Sac.  2.  CORGRKSSIONAL  FlRDINGS.— 

(a)  For  more  than  four  decades  the  objec- 
tive of  the  national  transportation  policy 
has  been  to  develop,  coordinate  and  pre- 
serve an  intermodal  transportation  system 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  of  the  National  Defense. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  long- 
standing national  policy  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  competitive  and  coordinated 
water-raU  trans^rtation  system  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
and  that  the  preservation  of  effective  water- 
rail  competition  and  coordination  requires 
that  government  policies  be  applied  even- 
handedly  among  the  transportation  modes. 

(c)  At  present  a  fuel  tax  is  imposed  on 
water  carriers  but  no  comparable  charge  is 
impoaed  on  railroads,  even  though  railroads 
and  water  carriers  compete  vigorously  with 
each  other  for  freight. 

(d)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  tax  on 
fuel  used  in  commercial  transportation  on 
Inland  waterways  will  affect  the  competitive 
equilibrium  between  the  water  and  rail 
modes  and  destroy  effective  water  rail  com- 
petition and  coordination,  unless  appropri- 
ate taxes  are  levied  for  rail  freight  transpor- 
tation. 

(e)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Fund  Is  In  danger  of  possible  In- 
solvency and  a  new  source  of  financial  re- 
sources for  that  fund  must  be  provided  to 
preserve  it. 

TITLE  I-TAX  ON  FUEL  USED  IN 
FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION  BY 
RAILROAD 

Sic.  101.  iMPOsmoii  OP  Tax.— 

(a)  Ik  onrniAL.— There  is  hereby  imposed 
a  tax  on  any  liquid  used  as  a  fuel  during  any 
calendar  quarter  In  the  transportation  of 
freight  by  railroad. 

(b)  AMOUirr  op  tax.— The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  from  the 
following  table: 
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U  the  use  occurs—  The  tax  is— 

After    January     1,     1982    6  cents  a  gallon. 

and   before  October   1. 

1983. 
After  September  30.  1983     8  cenU  gallon. 

and  before  October   1. 

1985. 
After  September  30,  1985...  10  cents  a 

gallon. 


(c)  DA"rE  POR  piUNO  RrrtjRN.— The  date  for 
filing  the  return  of  the  Ux  imposed  by  this 
section  for  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  the 
last  day  of  the  first  month  following  such 
quarter. 

TITLE  II— STUDY  OF  AIDS  TO 
RAILROADS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
jointly  shall  undertake  a  study  to  identify 
and  quantify  all  forms  of  financial  aid  or  as- 
sistance which  have  been  and  are  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  railroads  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  freight.  Such 
study  shall  consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  direct  granU,  loaiu,  quarantees.  pur- 
chase of  securities,  special  tax  provisions 
and  benefits,  pension  fund  payments,  cur- 
rent value  of  land  grant  lands  and  mineral 
interests  therein  held  by  railroads  and  affili- 
ates thereof  and  past,  current  and  prospec- 
tive income  from  such  land  grant  lands  and 
Interests  therein.  A  report  setting  forth  the 
findings  of  such  study  shall  be  submitted  on 
or  before  December  31.  1982. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion not  to  exceed  $150,000.00  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  carry  out  the  study  required  by  this 
section. 

TITLE  III 

Proceeds  of  this  tax  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance any  deficit  which  would  otherwise 
occur  In  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WIRTH  ON 
THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THI  HOtJSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  beginning  as 
never  before  to  address  the  most  criti- 
cal issue  of  our  time,  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  The  special  order  on  this 
topic  which  we  will  engage  in  today  is 
truly  a  remarkable  historical  occasion. 
There  can  be  no  more  important  sub- 
ject for  congressional  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. Recently.  Representative  Tim 
WiRTH  wrote  a  highly  informative  edi- 
torial piece  for  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera  on  this  topic  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  I  would  like  to  include 
a  copy  of  it  in  full  in  the  Conoression- 
AL  Record: 


March  30,  1982 

[Prom  the  Boulder  Dally  Camera,  Feb.  28, 

19821 

The  NncLCAR  Arms  Racx  is  Blocking  Our 

Way  to  aii  Eppectivk  Military 

(By  Timothy  E.  Wirth) 

(Editor's  note:  Boulder  voters  last  fall  ap- 
proved a  local  initiative  on  a  congressional 
resolution  calling  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
moratorium.  This  is  Rep.  Tim  Wirth 's  re- 
sponse to  that  vote.) 

The  voters  of  Boulder  sent  the  people  of 
the  world  a  message  of  hope  by  calling  for  a 
nuclear  weapons  moratorium  in  November's 
election. 

No  task  confronts  humanity  as  urgently 
as  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  failed  at  this  task. 

Together,  the  two  nations  possess  more 
than  50,000  nuclear  weapons,  with  the  ex- 
plosive capabUlty  of  24.000  pounds  of  TNT 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the 
entire  world.  In  the  next  decade  the  two 
governments  propose  to  add  20,000  new  nu- 
clear weapons  and  a  new  generation  of  de- 
livery systems  which  make  possible  serious 
discussion  of  "wlnnable"  or  "limited"  nucle- 
ar wars. 

But  there  can  be  no  winners  in  a  nuclear 
exchange.  Between  70  million  and  160  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  would  be 
killed  immediately,  and  from  the  results  of 
the  destruction  of  the  fabric  of  society— 
from  lack  of  medical  care  to  contaminated 
water  to  radioactive  soil. 

Thanks  to  technological  advances,  the 
first  nuclear  "hit"  would  occur  only  thirty 
minutes  after  a  decision  was  made  to  fire 
weapons.  Bomb  shelters  and  civil  defense 
plans  are  not  solutions. 

The  subject  of  nuclear  war  has  been  large- 
ly off  limits  for  the  past  35  years.  Secrecy 
shrouds  many  military  details.  Both  super- 
powers have  t)een  stsmaied  by  fear  of  the 
other,  while  steadily  increasing  their  arse- 
nals and  claiming  only  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  prevent  nuclear  war. 

Average  citizens,  it  has  long  been  as- 
sumed, live  under  a  mantle  of  powerlessness 
when  it  comes  to  the  topic  of  nuclear  war. 
Such  feelings  are  not  surprising.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  block  the  subject  from  conscious- 
ness, or  to  feel  cynical,  or  to  dismiss  what 
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the  voters  of  Boulder  told  the  world  last  fall 
as  an  exercise  in  futility,  than  it  Is  to  con- 
front the  subject. 

But  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  must  be  ad- 
dressed, or  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
will  continue  to  grow.  Retiring  Admiral 
Hyman  Rickover,  the  father  of  the  nuclear 
navy,  recently  told  the  Congress  in  no  un- 
certain terms  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger. 

The  list  of  nations  Joining  or  on  the  brink 
of  Joining  the  nuclear  club  grows  longer 
each  year.  Skills  of  scientists  and  workers, 
urgently  needed  to  solve  peaceful  problems 
are  diverted  into  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment. Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  desper- 
ately needed  to  feed  and  clothe  people,  to 
supply  Jobs  and  health  care— around  the 
world,  continue  to  be  poured  into  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Administration's  1983  budget  propos- 
al, with  a  $26  billion  aUotment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense— an  18  percent  in- 
crease over  last  year's  huge  Jump,  is  not  a 
hopeful  sign.  I  believe  we  must  strenghten 
our  nation's  defense,  but  a  big  expansion  of 
nuclear  forces  does  not  address  our  key  de- 
fense weaknesses.  U.S.  weaknesses  exist  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  Invest  In  better  train- 
ing and  more  skilled  manpower,  in  necessary 
equipment  and  spare  parts,  and  in  effective 
conventional  weapons  systems.  For  too  long, 
those  needed  Investments  have  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  pouring  billions  Into  an 
ever-expanding  nuclear  arsenal. 

With  so  much  military  effort  oriented  to 
developing  nuclear  weapons,  we  have  tended 
to  forget  the  Importance  of  quick-thinking 
people  in  our  military.  A  recent  study  of 
23,000  recruits  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Base 
indicated  that  37  percent  of  them  could  not 
read  at  tenth  grade  levels. 

Many  Army  combat  companies  have  a  per- 
sonnel turnover  rate  of  25  percent  every 
three  months,  the  highest  In  the  world. 
This  is  damaging  to  morale,  and  eventually 
to  effective  military  preparedness. 

Further,  military  training  issues  need  to 
be  addressed.  We  need  to  put  much  more 
emphasis  on  teaching  future  military  lead- 
ers history  and  independent  thinking.  Mili- 
tary victories  rely  much  more  on  the  ability 
to  react  with  flexibility  and  speed  than  on 
dependence  on  a  centralized  communica- 
tions system. 
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We  also  need  to  de-emphasize  our  mili- 
tary's fascination  with  high  technology 
weaponry  that  may  not  work,  when  simpler 
solutions  make  more  sense  on  the  battle- 
field and  cost  far  less.  For  example,  the  new 
armoured  bulldozer  (ACE)  proposed  by  the 
Pentagon  is  a  tremendously  sophisticated 
new  machine  whose  primary  purpose  would 
be  to  follow  around  the  new  M-1  tank  to  dig 
holes  for  it.  Instead  of  spending  $1  million 
per  bulldozer,  a  blade  attached  to  the  M-1 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000  would  be  as  safe  in  a  bat- 
tlefield situation. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  ways  that  our 
nation  should  be  addressing  our  defense 
needs,  but  the  continued  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  addresses  none  of  these 
concerns.  The  fact  that  doctors,  scientists 
and  religious  leaders  from  around  the  world, 
and  millions  of  American  and  Europeans  are 
now  seriously  addressing  the  off-llmlts  topic 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

National  polls  continue  to  show  wide- 
spread support  for  the  reduction  of  tensions 
and  dangers  involved  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Russian  people  do  not  also  support  re- 
duction of  this  tension. 

The  proposal  for  U.S.-Soviet  negotiations 
leading  to  an  immediate  freeze  on  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  their  targets,  appears  to  be  a 
sensible  approach  to  this  most  difficult 
problem.  While  I  favor  the  current  Adminis- 
tration effort  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  in 
Elurope,  and  supported  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty,  a  freeze  on  any  further 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a 
m<J?e  dramatic  and  effective  move.  It  would 
send  an  Important  message  to  other  nations, 
and  Improve  the  climate  for  futher  efforts 
to  establish  lasting  International  peace. 

I  stand  ready  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
Congress  calling  on  the  President  to  begin 
negotiating  a  moratorium  on  further  nucle- 
Etr  weapons  when  grass  roots  momentum 
around  the  nation  has  strengthened. 

Because  the  leadership  of  both  nations 
has  been  so  unsuccessful  at  halting  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  It  is  Imperative  that  citizens 
around  the  world  become  involved  in  chang- 
ing the  climate,  and  demand  that  their  gov- 
ernments act,« 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our 
hope  for  years  to  come,  bless  the  na- 
tions of  our  world  and  guide  them  in 
the  way  of  truth  that  justice  and 
peace  will  be  manifest  in  our  time. 
May  the  vision  of  a  world  where  Your 
works  of  righteousness  are  proclaimed 
prevail  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  ac- 
tions. Teach  us  to  respect  the  rights  of 
all  people  that  we  may  honor  our 
common  humanity  and  so  fulfill  the 
full  measure  of  love.  Stay  the  forces  of 
evil  which  would  deny  the  opportuni- 
ties of  freedom  and  encourage  those 
who  labor  each  day  for  good  will 
among  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were— yeas  377,  nays 
24,  answered  "Present"  1.  not  voting 
31,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  46] 

YEAS-377 

Addabbo 

Beard 

Bonker 

Akalu 

Bedell 

Bouquard 

Alb(»U 

Bellenson 

Bowen 

Alexander 

Benedict 

Breaux 

Anderson 

Benjamin 

Brinkley 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Brodhead 

Annunzio 

Bereuter 

Brooks 

Anthony 

BeviU 

Broomfleld 

Archer 

Bingham 

BroyhUl 

Aspln 

Blanchard 

Burton.  Phillip 

AUlnson 

BlUey 

Byron 

AuColn 

Boggs 

Campbell 

B&falis 

Boland 

Carman 

B&Uey  (MO) 

BoUlng 

Carney 

BkUey  (PA) 

Boner 

ChappeU 

Barnard 

Bonlor 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (U.) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  laOarza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Pish 

Ftthlan 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Poglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frensei 

Pro»t 

Fuqua 

Oarcta 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Otlmaii 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Glickman 

Oonialez 


Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Orefg 

Grlsham 

Guarinl 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hller 

Hlllis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasteiuneier 

Kaien 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Kmner 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Uach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Uland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 


Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MiUer(CA) 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roaenthal 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 


Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 


Barnes 
Brown  (CO) 
Butler 
Clay 

Coughlin 
Dickinson 
Emerson 
Evans  (lA) 


Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratum 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

NAYS— 24 

Porsythe 
GocxUing 
Gore 
Harkin 
Jacobs 
Johnston 
Miller  (OH) 
MitcheU  (MD) 


Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUliams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Youiu  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Sabo 

Schrocder 

Walker 

Weber  (Uft) 

Yates 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT"-1 
Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING-31 


Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bethune 

Biaggl 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Chisholm 

Crane.  Philip 


Oockett 

D' Amours 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Doman 

Early 

Ooldwater 

LeBoutlllier 

Marks 

Mattox 


Mavroulea 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Moffett 

RaiUb«:k 

Roberts  (KS) 

Savage 

Stokes 

Weber  (OH) 


D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  caucus,  I  send  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  417)  to 
the  desk,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  417 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  are  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Committee  on  Judiciary:  George  Crockett, 
Michigan. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Thomas  A.  E>aschle.  South  E>akota. 
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D  This  symbol  represents  the  tinie  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing date  the  President  appproved  and 
signed  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  22,  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  recognition 
of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  shoul  3  respect  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens  to  practice  their  reh- 
gion  and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  thirty-eighth  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  at 
Geneva  in  February  1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4  through 
10,  1982,  "National  Medic  Alert  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  (H.R.  4717)  entitled  "An 
act  to  delay  for  1  year  the  effective 
date  of  certain  provisions  recognizing 
gain  on  certain  dispositions  of  LIFO 
inventories,  to  make  adjustments  in 
the  net  operating  loss  carryback  and 
carryforward  rules  for  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  and  to  re- 
quire information  returns  with  respect 
to  safe  harbor  leases,"  agrees  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Long,  and 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3144 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 3144. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Levitas).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 

DECLARE    RECESSES    ON    THIS 

LEGISLATIVE  DAY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses any  time  on  this  legislative  day 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  majori- 
ty leader  inform  us  as  to  why  the  au- 
thority to  declare  recesses  may  be 
needed? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
other  Members  undoubtedly  are 
aware,  we  again  approach  the  brink  at 
which  time  the  continuing  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  Decem- 
ber will  expire. 

As  the  gentleman  further  is  aware, 
this  House  some  days  ago  passed  a 
continuing  resolution  which  simply  ex- 
tends the  date  without  tampering  with 
the  numbers  or  inserting  any  addition- 
al legislative  irovisions  in  that  act.  As 
the  gentleman  probably  also  is  aware, 
the  other  body  right  now  is  engaged  in 
debate  over  that  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  do  not  know  at  this  time  just 
exactly  when  they  will  pass  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  or  what  provisions 
it  may  or  may  not  contain,  and  there- 
fore, we  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
have  a  vote  on  it  today  or  perhaps 
later  this  evening  or  tonight.  In  any 
event,  we  think  it  is  necessary  as  a  par- 
liamentary practicality  for  the  Speak- 
er to  be  able  to  declare  recesses  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  schedules  of  the  Mem- 
bers while  we  await  action  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation.  This 
gentleman  wishes  now  that  maybe  we 
would  have  passed  that  busing  amend- 
ment that  we  on  this  side  wanted  to 
add  to  the  continuing  resolution  so 
that  we  would  have  some  trade-off  for 
the  Senate  add-ons. 

But  the  point  is  this:  Is  the  recess 
authority  that  we  are  talking  about 
limited  only  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  the  only 
purpose  for  which  I  asked  for  the 
right  of  the  Speaker  to  do  this.  There 
is  not  any  other  thing,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  is  pending  that  would  re- 
quire a  recess  authority.  That.  Is  the 
only  thing  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand this  is  a  recess  authority  which 


wi 


is  limited  to  this  legislative  day  only;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I 
understand  it  correctly,  it  is  recess  au- 
thority which  is  being  limited  specifi- 
cally to  the  continuing  resolution  and 
which  is  limited  to  this  legislative  day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect Indeed.  If  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  renew  this  request  for  tomor- 
row or  any  other  day,  we  would  have 
to  come  back  and  renew  the  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  ex- 
planation, and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  blU  (H.R.  5708)  to 
amend  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 
TITLE  I— SECrriON  235  AMENDMENTS 

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDBIENT  TO  SECTION  235 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235(h)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1982" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1982". 

(b)  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  the  fourth 
sentence  of  subsection  (hXl),  any  commit- 
ment (other  than  a  firm  commitment)  to 
make  and  to  contract  to  make  assistance 
payments  under  this  section  which  is  in 
effect  on  March  31,  1982,  shall— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  commitment  (other 
than  a  firm  commitment)  issued  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  remain  available  for  a  firm 
commitment  until  May  1,  1982;  or 

"(r)  in  the  case  of  a  commitment  (other 
than  a  firm  commitment)  issued  on  or  after 
October  1,  1981,  remain  available  for  a  firm 
conunltment  until  Jiuie  1,  1982,  or  until 
July  15,  1982,  in  the  case  of  a  commitment 
(other  than  a  firm  commitment)  relating  to 
a  unit  in  a  condominium. 

"(2)  Any  authority  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  which  is  not  made  subject  to  a  firm 
commitment  within  the  peri(xl  specified  by 
paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  available  for  new 
commitments  by  the  same  area  office  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  made  the  prior  terminated  com- 
mitment until  June  1,  1982. 

"(3)  Any  authority  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  which  is  not  subject  to  a  firm 
commitment  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  as  of  the  close  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  such  paragraph  shall  be 
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reallocated    by    the   Secretary    among   the 
States  on  the  basis  of— 

"(A)  population: 

"(B)  the  relative  decline  in  the  number  of 
one-  to  four-family  housing  starts  since 
1978:  and 

"(C)  the  relative  ability  of  the  SUtes  to 
make  use  of  such  authority  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner 

taking  into  account  the  achievement  of  re- 
gional equity. 

"(4)  Any  authority  reallocated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  which  is  not  subject  to  a 
firm  commitment  on  August  1.  1982.  shall 
be  reallocated  again  by  the  Secretary  in 
such  maimer  as  will  result  in  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  remaining  authority.". 

TITLE  II-OLYMPIC  COINS 

SHORT  TITLI 

Skc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1982". 

STATUXNT  or  PDRPOSES 

Sbc.  202.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  to  honor  and  commemo- 
rate the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games; 
and 

(2)  to  help  finance  those  games  and  ama- 
teur athletics  without  the  use  of  tax  reve- 
nues in  recognition  of  the  importance  and 
national  significance  of  the  Olympics  and  of 
amateur  athletics. 

AUTHORIZATION  fOR  milTIHO 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  mint— 

(1)  not  more  than  25.000.000  one  dollar 
coins  comprised  of  two  identical  outer  layers 
of  an  alloy  of  75  per  centum  copper  and  25 
per  centum  nickel  which  shall  constitute  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  weight  of  the 
coins,  metallurgically  bonded  to  an  inner 
layer  of  copper,  a  total  weight  of  22.68 
grams,  and  a  diameter  of  38.1  millimeters: 

(2)  not  more  than  15.000.000  ten  dollar 
coins  with  a  weight  of  33.625  grams,  and  a 
diameter  of  38.1  millimeters  and  consisting 
of  an  alloy  of  92.5  per  centum  silver  and  7.5 
per  centum  copper: 

(3)  not  more  than  1.000.000  fifty  dollar 
coins  with  a  weight  of  4.937  grams,  and  a  di- 
ameter of  19.0  millimeters  and  consisting  of 
an  alloy  which  shall  contain  90  per  centum 
gold,  and  10  per  centum  silver  and  copper  in 
such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  1.000.000  one  hundred 
dollar  coins  with  a  weight  of  9.874  grams, 
and  a  diameter  of  23  millimeters  and  con- 
sisting of  an  alloy  which  shall  contain  90 
per  centum  gold,  and  10  per  centum  silver 
and  copper  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(b)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  an  aggregate  face  value 
which  is  not  more  than  $325,000,000. 

(c)  The  coins  authorized  by  this  title  shall 
bear— 

(Da  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin: 

(2)  an  Inscription  of  the  year  the  ccin  was 
minted  or  issued:  and 

(3)  an  inscription  of  the  words  "Liberty". 
"In  God  We  Trust".  "United  SUtes  of 
America",  and  "E  Plurlbus  Unum". 

(d)  The  designs  of  coins  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee, 
and  shall  be  emblematic  of  the  Olympics. 
United  States  participation  In  the  Olympics, 
United  States  athletes,  and  other  symbols 


consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
All  coins  minted  under  this  title  shall  have  a 
common  reverse  design. 

(e)  AU  coins  minted  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in  section 
102  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  (31  U.S.C. 
393). 

(f)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  or  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  after  December  31,  1984. 

MIltTINO  SFSCinCATIOHS 

Sec.  204.  (aKl)  The  one  dollar  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  title  shall  be  issued  in  a 
single  design  and  shall  be  of  brilliant-uncir- 
culated quality. 

(2)  The  ten  dollar  coins  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  issued  in  three  series  with  four 
designs  for  each  series  and  shall  be  of  bril- 
liant-uncirculated and  proof  qualities. 

(3)  The  fifty  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  be  issued  in  two  series  with  a 
different  design  for  each  series  and  shall  be 
of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof  qualities. 

(4)  The  one  hundred  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  title  shaU  be  Issued  in  two  series 
with  a  different  design  for  each  series  and 
shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof 
qualities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
reduce  the  number  of  designs  for  each  series 
of  coins  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such 
reduction  will  not  reduce— 

(1)  the  estimated  net  proceeds  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  of 
the  sale  of  such  coins:  and 

(2)  below  $30,000,000  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  sale  guaranteed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Committee: 

except  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
if  the  coins  are  marketed  pursuant  to  the 
existing  marketing  agreement,  as  defined  in 
section  208(a).  and  if  the  existing  marketing 
agreement  has  not  been  modified  pursuant 
to  section  208(e). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  gold  and  silver  for  the  coins  author- 
ized by  this  title  pursuant  to  his  authority 
under  law. 

SALE  AND  DKLIVniT 

Sic.  205.  (a)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  delivered  as  requested  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee for  distribution  and  sale  to  the  public 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  imple- 
mentation agreement  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 209  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  one  dollar  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  title  not  later  than  January 
1.  1984.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  three  series  of  ten 
dollar  coins  authorized  by  this  title  not  later 
than  January  1.  1983,  for  the  first  series: 
and  not  later  than  July  1,  1983,  for  the 
second  series:  and  not  later  than  January  1, 
1984,  for  the  third  series.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  begin  delivery  of  the  two 
series  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollar  coins 
authorized  by  this  title  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983.  for  the  first  series  of  each  such 
coin  and  not  later  than  January  1.  1984.  for 
the  second  series  of  each  such  coin. 

PRICl 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  furnish  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
title  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  at  a  price  agreed  to  pursuant  to 
the  Implementation  agreement  provided  for 
by  section  209.  which  price  shall  be  equal  to 
the  greater  of — 

( 1 )  the  face  value  plus  manufacturing  and 
engraving  costs:  or 

(2)  the  market  price  of  the  metal  plus 
strip  and  blank  fabrication  charges,   plus 


manufacturing  and  engraving  costs  includ- 
ing a  15  per  centum  surcharge. 

The  cost  of  metals  and  strip  and  blank  fab- 
rication charges  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  sur- 
charge. Amounts  received  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
after  reimbursements  have  Ijeen  made  for 
the  Mint's  appropriation  and  bullion  fund 
costs. 

PROCEEDS 

Sec.  207.  All  of  the  proceeds  received  by 
the  Los  Ai.geles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee from  the  commercial  sale  of  the 
coins  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  staging  and  promoting 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  and 
assisting  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee tmd  amateur  athletics. 

MARKITING  AGREEMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "coins"  means  all  the  coins 
minted  under  this  title; 

(2)  the  term  "marketing  organization" 
means  a  firm  or  Joint  venture  which  pro- 
poses to  purchase  coins  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and 
resell  such  coins  to  the  public: 

(3)  the  term  "marketing  agreement" 
means  a  contract  for  the  marketing  of  coins; 

(4)  the  term  "existing  marketing  agree- 
ment" means  a  marketing  agreement  l>e- 
tween  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  and  a  marketing  organization 
which  is  in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title;  and 

(5)  the  term  "existing  marketing  organiza- 
tion" means  the  marketing  organization 
which  is  a  party  to  the  existing  marketing 
agreement. 

(b)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  shall  invite, 
in  accordance  with  procedures  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  proposals 
from  marketing  organizations  for  an  exclu- 
sive, worldwide  marketing  agreement. 

(c)  Within  forty-five  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  the  Los  Angles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  ( 1 )  consider 
all  proposals  received  from  marketing  orga- 
nizations pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  (2)  compare  such  proposals  to  the 
existing  marketing  agreement,  and  (3)  ini- 
tially select,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  a  marketing  orga- 
nization (which  may  be  the  existing  market- 
ing organization  under  its  existing  market- 
ing agreement)  for  the  marketing  of  the 
coins. 

(d)  In  selecting  a  marketing  organization 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  select  the  marketing 
organization  which  offers  the  most  favor- 
able terms  for  the  marketing  of  the  coins, 
considering  factors  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  following: 

(1)  the  financial  resources  and  coin  mar- 
keting experience  of  the  marketing  organi- 
zation; 

(2)  the  estimated  proceeds  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  from 
sale  of  the  coins; 

(3)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization to  guarantee  tu  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  $30,000,000: 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  coins,  including,  but  not  llmlt- 
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ed  to  (A)  proper  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  coins,  (B)  accurate  and  otherwise  ap- 
propriate advertising  materials  to  be  used  in 
promoting  the  coins;  and  (C)  wholesale  and 
retail  price  ranges  of  the  coins:  and 

(5)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization to  provide  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  upon  exe- 
cution and  delivery  of  a  marketing  agree- 
ment, a  sum  equal  to  the  advance  royalty 
fee  paid  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  by  the  existing  marketing 
organization,  the  amount  of  such  sum  to  be 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee. 

(e>  If  the  marketing  organization  initially 
selected  by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  is  not  the  existing  marketing  or- 
ganization, then  such  existing  marketing  or- 
ganization shall  have  not  more  than  ten 
days  after  notice  of  such  initial  selection  to 
agree  to  modify  the  existing  marketing 
agreement.  If  within  such  ten-day  period, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  concludes  that  the  existing 
marketing  agreement,  as  so  modified,  offers 
terms  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Committee  more  favorable  than  those 
offered  by  the  marketing  organization  ini- 
tially selected,  then  the  existing  marketing 
organization  shall  be  selected  to  market  the 
coins. 

(f)  No  provisions  of  law  of  the  United 
States  Government  governing  procurement 
or  public  contracts  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
selection  of  a  marketing  organization  under 
this  title. 

implementation  agreement 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
which  shall  provide  for  the  implementation 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  which  shall 
include  but  not  be  limited  to.  agreement 
on— 

(1)  the  amounts  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  section  210  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  price  and  schedule  of  payments  for 
the  coins: 

(3)  the  number  of  each  type  of  coin  to  be 
minted,  and  schedules  and  other  provisions 
for  the  delivery  of  the  coins; 

(4)  the  quality  and  tolerance  of  the  coins: 
and 

(5)  the  proportions  of  proof  and  brilliant- 
uncirculated  ten.  fifty,  and  one  hundred 
dollar  coins. 

(b)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  identify  the 
designs  of  the  coins  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  203(d). 

(c)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  insure  that 
the  minting  of  coins  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

(d)  The  agreement  iaetween  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  be  conclud- 
ed within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
not  enter  Into  an  implementation  agree- 
ment with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  unless  the  selection  of  a 
marketing  organization  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  section  208. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate 


and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
S'ates.  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  im- 
plementation agreement  and  cease  minting 
ar.d  delivery  of  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
title,  upon  the  occurrence  of  either  of  the 
following  events: 

(1)  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  materially  breaches  the  terms  of 
the  implementation  agreement,  or 

(2)  any  person  or  organization  which 
enters  Into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organization  Commit- 
tee providing  for  the  marketing  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  title  ma- 
terially breaches  the  terms  of  such  contract 
or  agreement. 

PtTNDING 

Sec  210.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  dis- 
burse such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  this  title.  Such  funds 
are  to  be  deposited  in  a  trust  fund  which 
shall  be  subject  to  and  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  20  of 
the  Permanent  Appropriations  Repeal  Act. 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  725s),  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Any  sums  advanced 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  is  required  to  pay 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  coins 
authorized  by  this  title. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  forty-five  days  of  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter  a  report  concerning  the  sale 
of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  title.  The 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
and  the  marketing  organization  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
timely  manner  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  submit  the  reports  hereunder.  No 
report  need  be  submitted  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  June  30,  1985. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  212.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  exam- 
ine all  books,  records,  documents,  and  other 
data  relating  to  the  use  of  coins  or  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  title  of  (1) 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, (2)  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  (3)  any  person  or  organization 
with  which  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  enters  Into  a  contract  for 
the  marketing  or  distribution  of  coins 
minted  under  this  title. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  213.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  provision  of  law 
of  the  United  States  governing  procurement 
of  public  contracts. 

TITLE  III-OOLD  MEDALUONS 

GOLD  MEDALLION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  301.  Section  406  of  the  American  Arts 
Gold  Medallion  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for 
bulk  sales  of  gold  medallions  struck  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  to  be  made  to  the 
general  public  through  dealers,  and  If  ap- 
propriate, through  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
bulk  sales  at  a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect 


the  lower  handling  costs  of  such  sales,  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
this  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  to  ex- 
plain the  action  that  is  pending  before 
us. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  the  House 
passed  last  Tuesday  to  extend  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownership  program  is  a 
simple  extension  for  the  remaining  6 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Nothing  in 
the  law  was  changed  except  the  date, 
in  order  to  expeditiously  offer  the 
housing  industry  a  little  thread  of 
help. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  has  sent  to 
us  for  consideration  has  clouded  what 
could  have  been  a  simple  action  to  get 
the  remaining  235  units  built  and  sold 
quickly. 

First  a  provision  that  is  absolutely 
nongermane  to  the  bill  has  been 
added.  This  provision  is  known  as  the 
Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1982.  Not  only  is 
this  provision  nongermane  but  it  has 
been  a  highly  controversial  issue  here 
on  the  House  side.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  Olympic  coin  issue 
is  on  the  verge  of  being  resolved 
within  the  Banking  Committee.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  accept 
this  nongermane  provision. 

The  second  stumbling  block  is  the 
changes  that  the  Senate  is  proposing 
to  the  235  homeownership  program. 
The  simple  extension  passed  by  the 
House  does  not  change  the  HUD  proc- 
essing procedure  one  iota.  However, 
the  Senate  proposal  makes  significant 
changes  in  the  process  and  at  this 
point  we  are  not  able  to  say  how  these 
changes  will  affect  the  administration 
of  the  program.  Also,  the  Senate  pro- 
vision requires  an  additional  regula- 
tory burden  to  be  placed  on  the  235 
program,  and  in  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration's mandate  to  reduce  regula- 
tions, I  would  think  that  these 
changes  would  not  be  be  acceptable. 

There  could  be  as  many  as  8,000 
units  that  can  be  built  if  we  can  get 
this  extension  approved  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  object  so  that  we  can 
reaffirm  the  support  showed  last 
Tuesday  for  a  simple  6-month  exten- 
sion of  the  235  homeownership  pro- 
gram until  September  30,  1982. 

D  1230 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
has  explained  what  we  are  doing  and 
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that  Is  returning  to  the  other  body  a 
couple  of  amendments  that  are  non- 
germane,  that  were  put  on  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  passed  by  95  percent  vote 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
•  tlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  SENIOR  COM-  been  cut  drastically  and  loan  recipi- 
MUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOY-  ents  will  pay  back  more  Interest  be- 
MENT  PROGRAM  cause    of    changes    approved    In    the 


HEARINGS  ON  OLYMPIC  COIN 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Sub- 
committee will  begin  hearings  on  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  to  establish 
an  Olympic  commemorative  coin  pro- 
gram for  the  1984  games  In  Los  Ange- 
les. The  first  day  of  hearings  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday.  April  6.  in  room 
2128,  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
begirming  at  10:30  a.m.  Additional 
hearings  will  be  announced  later. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  the 
various  Olympic  coin  programs  should 
contact  Mr.  Curtis  Prins.  staff  director 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consimier  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage,  roomn  212.  Annex 
No.  1.  extension  225-9181. 


PRESIDENT'S  UPCOMING  RADIO 
BROADCAST  WILL  BE  TALKING 
A  GOOD  GAME 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  announced  that  the 
President  will  soon  begin  a  series  of  10 
radio  broadcasts  to  address  the  Nation 
on  matters  of  concern  to  the  American 
people.  For  most  citizens,  this  will 
bring  back  memories  of  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  during  which  Ronald 
Reagan  was  a  candidate  for  President, 
frequently  using  the  radio  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  balanced  budget  and 
other  great  causes,  such  as  better 
management  of  the  Federal  burtauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  series  I 
hope  the  President  will  answer  this 
question:  If  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  good 
business  manager,  why  is  the  Reagan 
deficit  of  almost  $150  billion  more 
than  three  times  larger  than  Jimmy 
Carter's  average  deficit  of  $45  billion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  declining  populari- 
ty of  the  President  clearly  demon- 
strates that  a  majority  of  Americans 
have  now  decided.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  talk  a  good  game 
than  it  is  to  do  a  good  job. 


(Mr.  EXJKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  at  a  decision  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  end  the  employment 
of  55.000  older  Americans,  through 
the  elimination  of  the  senior  commu- 
nity service  employment  program. 

This  program  employs  elderly.  low- 
Income  people  in  dignified  jobs,  at  the 
minimum  wage.  They  work  in  part- 
time  efforts  in  libraries,  hospitals,  var- 
ious offices,  on  beautlfication  and  res- 
toration projects,  and  on  energy  con- 
servation programs. 

These  older  Americans  have  found  a 
way  to  self-fulfillment,  through 
honest  labor,  despite  the  fact  they  are 
older,  and  less  employable  In  many 
cases  than  the  younger  worker. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram, these  people  will  have  to  com- 
pete in  the  labor  market.  That  effort 
will  have  predictable  results  during  a 
time  of  national  imemployment  near 
10  percent. 

The  result,  in  my  view,  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional load  of  welfare,  food  stamp, 
and  unemployment  cases.  These  citi- 
zens do  not  want  to  be  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap.  They  do  not  want  a  dole, 
they  want  dignity  and  most  Important- 
ly our  senior  citizens  who  have  fought 
our  wars,  built  our  roads  and  factories, 
and  taught  our  children,  simply  want 
to  get  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

Many  employers  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
revealed  this  decision  to  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  last 
week  said  we  were  in  a  period  of  hard 
choices,  and  claimed  "this  was  clearly 
one  of  the  more  difficult  ones." 

Difficult  it  should  be.  These  older 
Americans  have  asked  for  little  In 
their  lives,  have  worked  for  the  things 
which  have  come  their  way.  and  only 
wish  to  continue  working.  The  welfare 
dole  Is  not  for  them,  and  the  food 
stamp  route  Is  not  the  way  they  wish 
to  buy  food. 

Once  again  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion turns  Its  back  on  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens. 


CONTINUED  EQUALITY  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  Americans  are  seeking  an 
assurance  from  Congress,  &n  assurance 
that  we  will  not  sacrifice  their  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Overall  eligibility  for  the  guaranteed 
student    loan    program    has    already 


Budget  Reconciliation  Act  last  year. 
Now  the  administration  is  seeking  to 
disqualify  graduate  students,  increase 
processing  fees  for  student  loans,  and 
make  other  changes  leaving  millions 
of  middle-  and  low-income  students 
with  no  means  of  financing  their  edu- 
cation. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents receiving  GSL's  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Connecticut  are  from  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  a 
year,  or  are  independent  and  earn  less 
than  that  amount  on  their  own.  The 
Governor's  report  on  the  impact  of 
Federal  budget  cuts  on  my  State  con- 
cludes that  thousands  of  Connecticut 
students  could  t)e  denied  an  education 
if  the  administration's  GSL  proposals 
are  adopted. 

The  issue  for  all  of  us  is  not  simply 
one  of  equity,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  also  a 
recognition  that  if  this  country  fails  to 
invest  in  human  capital,  all  the  sav- 
ings incentives  and  weapons  programs 
will  mean  little  to  our  economic 
strength,  and  national  security.  Let  us 
approve  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion before  this  Chamber  today. 
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NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  TO  REGIS- 
TER 1  MILLION  COLLEGE  STU- 
DENTS TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
announced  today  that  a  nationwide 
campaign  Is  being  launched  on  the  col- 
lege campuses  throughout  this  coun- 
try to  enroll  at  least  1  million  students 
who  are  not  presently  registered  to 
vote.  The  one  way  that  students 
throughout  this  country  can  register 
their  protest  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration program  of  cutting  back  on 
student  aid  is  by  registering  to  vote. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  this  Con- 
gress passed  the  legislation  enabling 
the  18  year  old  to  vote.  At  that  time  it 
was  said  that  if  these  young  men  were 
old  enough  to  fight  for  their  country, 
they  were  old  enough  to  vote.  Today  If 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  in  college, 
certainly  they  should  be  smart  enough 
to  register  to  vote  and  make  their 
voices  heard  in  the  1982  election. 


STUDENT  AID 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
win  soon  consider  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  includes 
$1.3  billion  to  fully  fund  the  guaran- 
teed  student   loan   program   through 


this  year.  Our  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  send  to  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration a  clear  signal  that  we  in  Con- 
gress reject  its  desire  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  depend  on  this  important 
loan  program  to  help  finance  the  ever- 
Increasing  costs  of  their  education. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
represent  a  decisive  repudiation  of  the 
President's  proposal  to  eliminate  grad- 
uate students  from  the  program  and 
sharply  increase  the  cost  of  borrowing 
for  undergraduates.  These  shortsight- 
ed budget  requests  would  seriously 
threaten  the  continuation  of  many 
graduate  programs  and  force  many  de- 
serving undergraduates  to  attend  only 
lower  cost  institutions  or  delay  their 
education. 

Last  year,  the  administration  and  Its 
supporters  in  Congress  engineered 
massive  cuts  in  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams. Students  in  my  State  and 
across  the  country  caimot  afford  any 
additional  cuts. 

It  Is  time  that  this  Congress  draws 
the  line  on  the  administration's  as- 
sault on  education  programs.  We  owe 
It  to  our  students,  their  families,  and 
ultimately,  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. 


MR.  BONIOR  OF  MICHIGAN 
CALLS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF 
RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  JOINT 
TASK  FORCE  EXERCISES 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speakei.  I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  article  on  page 
2  of  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing, "California  Air  Drop  Kills  4  GIs, 
Injures  at  Least  20." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  problems 
with  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force  and  the  exercises  that 
they  were  engaged  in  In  the  Mojave 
Desert.  But  it  seems  quite  strange  to 
me  that  when  4  American  soldiers  are 
killed,  20  Injured,  3  critically,  that  per- 
haps there  is  a  serious  problem  with 
respect  to  the  regulations  in  terms  of 
wind  velocity.  Their  paratroopers  indi- 
cated that  the  wind  knot  was  above  13 
knots  before  they  jumped  and  there  is 
a  serious  discrepancy  with  those  In  the 
high  ranks  of  the  military  who  claim 
It  was  below  13  knots. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  have  that 
much  loss  of  life  and  Injury  that  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  this  Congress  to  look  Into  the 
situation.  I  would  hope  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  appropri- 
ate other  committees  would  do  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  If  Indeed 
there  was  sufficient  pressure  to  con- 
tinue with  a  $45  million  exercise 
which.  Indeed,  did  endanger  and  cer- 
tainly did  cause  the  loss  of  four  of  our 


soldiers.  So  I  would  hope  the  appropri- 
ate committees  would  look  Into  this 
Issue. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 
PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
charge  is  regularly  made  that  our  pri- 
orities are  out  of  kilter,  that  we  are 
spending  a  higher  percentage  of  our 
budget  on  national  defense  than  Is  jus- 
tified. The  record  reveals  quite  to  the 
contrary. 

In  1968.  the  first  appropriations 
cycle  on  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote,  spending  on  national  defense 
was  a  little  over  $77  billion  and  repre- 
sented 43  percent  of  the  budget.  On 
payments  to  individuals,  which  is  the 
largest  general  category  of  nondefense 
spending,  outlays  were  almost  $49  bil- 
lion representing  27  percent  of  out- 
lays. Now,  the  situation  Is  almost  com- 
pletely reversed.  In  1983,  spending  for 
defense  Is  estimated  at  $216  billion  or 
28.5  percent  of  the  budget  compared 
to  $366  billion  to  individuals  or  48.3 
percent  of  the  budget.  The  statistics 
thus  tell  us  that  our  present  spending 
priority  Is  Indeed  payments  to  Individ- 
uals. 

We  had  the  Library  of  Congress  con- 
vert all  these  figures  to  constant  1982 
dollars,  that  Is.  we  asked  them  If  In 
any  given  year  the  Government  was 
spending  In  dollars  valued  at  the  1982 
level,  what  would  the  comparison  then 
be.  For  defense,  1968  spending  would 
have  been  $10  billion  more  than  today 
and  for  nondefense.  $244  billion  less. 
If  this  does  not  tell  you  where  your 
Government's  priorities  rest,  nothing 
ever  will. 

Following  are  tables  for  the  16-year 
period: 

DEPARTMENT  Of  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS  1968-83 
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1968 _    _      

412 

77.265         225.328 

1969 

42.1 

77785         219142 

1970 

m 

77070         202044 

1971 

35.2 

74472         183.016 

1972 

32.4 

75076         171.786 

1973 

29.6 

73.223         156.462 

1974 

2M 

77.550         153.180 

1975 

26.0 

84.900         153669 

1976 

240 

87891         148015 

1977 

237 

95557         150.628 

1978 

22.9 

103.042         151.092 

1979 

m 

115.013        -156.824 

1980 

22.9 

132.840         162.701 

1981     

23J 

25.2 

156096         174117 

1982 

182.800        184800 

1983 

28.5 

215.900        215.900 

WHAT       HAS 

THE 

CONGRESS 

DONE      FOR 

THE 

AMERICAN 

PEOPLE  IN  1982? 

(Mr.    HARTNETT    asked    and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
really  want  to  speak  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  people  and  let 
them  know  that  this  Congress  can  be 
termed  and  dubbed  the  "do-nothing 
Congress  of  1982."  But  maybe  that  Is 
wrong.  I  have  heard  speaker  after 
speaker  parade  to  the  rostrum  or  to 
this  podium  to  my  right  and  criticize 
President  Reagan  and  his  administra- 
tion so  maybe  they  have  done  some- 
thing. They  offer  no  alternatives  how- 
ever, my  good  friends.  All  they  have 
done  Is  waste.  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  energy  and  hot  air,  criticizing 
the  Reagan  administration.  If  they 
would  do  anything,  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people,  anything  to  im- 
prove the  situation  besides  talk  about 
it,  then  I  would  say  they  deserve  this 
2-week  recess  which  they  are  going  to 
take. 

When  you  see  them  walking  around 
the  streets  of  your  towns  and  your 
communities  and  your  villages,  you 
ask  them:  What  are  you  doing  home? 
You  have  not  done  a  dam  thing  for 
me  or  for  this  country  this  year,  but 
you  are  home  on  vacation. 

And  I  am  Interested  to  know  what 
their  reply  will  be. 

They  are  about  to  leave  here  now, 
for  a  2-week  rest,  after  all  of  their 
labors.  They  have  taken  your  money, 
have  taken  your  help,  and  all  of  your 
support,  and  they  have  failed  to  even 
pass  a  budget.  All  the  Liberals  have 
done  is  criticize  (Resident  Reagan.  At 
least  he  has  proposed  a  budget,  they 
have  not  even  done  that. 

You  ask  your  Congressman:  What 
have  you  done  for  me  In  1982.  His 
reply  will  have  to  be,  "Nothing." 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  GILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  the  people  of  EH  Salvador 
raised  a  banner  for  democracy.  In 
spite  of  Intimidations,  terrorist  at- 
tacks, and  threats  of  violence,  approxi- 
mately 1.200,000  Salvadoran  citizens 
enthusiastically  participated  in  what 
was  by  far  that  nation's  largest  and 
freest  election  In  Its  history. 

The  willingness  of  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  to  stand  in  long  lines,  walk 
many  miles  and  literally  dodge  bullets 
In  some  cases  in  order  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots Is  a  clear  signal  of  their  repudi- 
ation of  violence  and  their  strong 
desire  for  a  peaceful  democratic  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  El  Salvador. 
Despite  the  massive  efforts  of  terror- 
ists and  guerrillas  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion and  their  threats  of  death  to 
those  who  participated,  the  unprece- 
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dented  turnout  of  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  eligrible  voters  must  now  be 
recognized  by  all  as  a  stunning  defeat 
for  the  Marxist  opposition  and  a  clear 
demonstration  of  what  limited  popular 
support  they  possess. 

While  the  composition  of  the  new 
government  is  as  yet  not  determined, 
it  is  extremely  Important  that  we  Indi- 
cate our  continued  support  for  the 
democratic  principles  that  the  elec- 
tions were  based  upon.  Furthermore, 
we  should  state  our  continued  support 
for  the  initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
Duarte  government  In  bringing  about 
needed  reforms  and  encourage  their 
continuation. 

The  important  role  that  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  has  played  in 
the  election  process  deserves  special 
recognition.  More  than  any  other  po- 
litical party,  their  contribution  has 
made  the  elections  a  success.  Their 
willingness  to  accept  the  challenge 
where  others  have  fled  and  their  com- 
mitment to  democratic  principles  has 
made  them  a  target  of  the  extremes. 

As  the  party  which  has  received  the 
most  votes— over  40  percent— it  is  my 
hope  that  no  matter  what  new  coali- 
tion government  evolves  from  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  Christian  Democrats 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  role. 

Such  a  coalition  should  be  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  a  total  commit- 
ment to  democracy,  social  Justice,  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 

The  leadership  and  courage  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government  and  people, 
especially  that  shown  by  President 
Duarte,  is  a  source  of  inspiration  not 
only  in  Salvador,  but  to  all  peace- 
loving  democratic  people  in  Central 
America. 


to  major  oil  companies  and  large  mul- 
tinational corporations.  A  vote  "no" 
on  the  previous  question  is  a  vote  for 
homebuilders  and  home  buyers  and  re- 
altors and  small  business  people  all 
over  America,  who  can  and  will  lead  us 
out  of  recession  into  a  strengthened 
economy  where  the  American  dream 
will  once  again  become  a  reality. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  were  supposed  to  consider  H.R. 
5922  today,  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
But  for  some  reason,  it  has  been  post- 
poned. When  it  does  come  to  the 
floor— and  it  should  very  soon— I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  an  effort 
to  assist  citizens  in  achieving  the 
American  dream  by  voting  against  the 
previous  question.  A  vote  "no"  on  the 
previous  question  will  permit  an 
amendment  which  will  allow  us  to 
transfer  $1  billion  in  already  author- 
ized and  appropriated  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1982  that  is  going  to  the  Synfuels 
Corporation.  I  propose  we  reallocate 
that  $1  billion  to  assist  home  buyers 
and  homebuilders  and  realtors  and 
lumbermen. 

My  colleagues,  you  will  have  a  real 
choice  tomorrow— hopefully  tomor- 
row. A  vote  "yes"  on  the  previous 
question  is  a  vote  to  continue  subsidies 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  EvAifs),  because 
he  and  I.  along  with  other  Members, 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  of  both  the 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  are  looking 
for  ways  not  only  to  cut  down  on  Fed- 
eral spending  and  reduce  the  exposure 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  those  boondoggle  projects  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  but 
also  to  deal  with  an  urgent  national 
need,  and  that  is  the  serious  problem 
in  the  housing  industry. 

He  can  address  precisely  how  the 
housing  industry  would  benefit  from 
this  program.  But  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
money  that  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
new  money.  The  money  that  we  are 
talking  about  that  would  finance  this 
program  is  not  something  that  is  going 
to  further  exacerbate  the  bloated  defi- 
cit of  the  Federal  budget.  The  money 
has  already  been  appropriated  in  the 
budget  for  the  SFC. 

Thus  it  is  a  question  of  priorities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  asking  the 
House  to  consider.  We  Just  simply  do 
not  think  that  at  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  ought  to  be  subsidizing  Sohio, 
Tenneco,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
and  other  corporate  giants,  with  all  of 
these  synthetic  fuel  projects,  when  we 
have  other  urgent  needs,  particularly 
those  of  the  small  first-time  home 
buyer  who  would  like  to  participate  in 
the  American  dream  of  owning  a 
home. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  for  H.R.  5922  so 
that  our  housing  amendment  would  be 
in  order  when  we  debate  H.R.  5922. 


this  roster?  Why  are  not  the  majority 
leaders  of  this  body  willing  to  recog- 
nize the  Evans  of  Delaware-Corcoran 
amendment  and  support  what  it  will 
do  for  the  homebuildlng  Industry  of 
this  country  and  for  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry? 

I  think  it  is  time,  as  we  near  a  recess, 
that  we  prepare  ourselves  to  go  home 
and  tell  our  constituents  that  we  final- 
ly—finally—after months  and  months, 
have  finally  done  something  for  them, 
that  the  majority  will  not  decry  the 
deficit,  they  will  not  play  to  the  televi- 
sion cameras  on  one  hand,  talking 
about  the  President's  deficit,  while  in 
committees  they  build  and  build  upon 
a  deficit. 

I  serve  on  the  Interior  Committee. 
That  majority  leadership  there  pro- 
posed $1  billion  more  than  In  1982.  In 
Education  and  Labor,  they  proposed 
$13  billion  more  than  in  1982. 

Here  is  now  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  meaningful,  to  move  money 
inside  the  budget,  to  turn  it  directly  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people  to 
create  Jobs,  build  homes  and  generate 
revenue.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get 
on  with  the  business  of  this  House  and 
do  something  for  the  American  people 
before  we  leave  for  our  Easter  recess. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DO 
SOMETHING  MEANINGFUL 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  possi- 
ble that  tomorrow  we  will  finally  do 
something  for  the  American  people? 

Why  was  the  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  pulled  today  from 


HELP  FOR  THE  HOUSING 

INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  housing  amendment  to 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  will  assist  State  and 
local  housing  financing  through  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  programs.  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize.  as  has  been  stated 
by  previous  speakers,  that  this  is  not 
new  spending.  This  is  not  spending 
next  year  or  some  time  in  the  future. 
This  would  help  right  now.  The  trust 
funds  administered  by  the  Treasury 
Department  could  be  used  by  appro- 
priate State  agencies  in  interest  rate 
buydowns,  in  capitalizing  mortgage 
bond  programs  or  in  other  direct  ways 
that  could  dramatically  assist  the  real 
estate  and  housing  industries  that  are 
currently  in  shambles  which  will  ulti- 
mately affect  the  standard  of  living  of 
all  Americans. 

In  my  State,  the  Virginia  Housing 
Development  Authority  is  attempting 
to  make  more  and  better  use  of  pen- 
sion funding.  We  could  use  the  help. 
The  people  of  this  country  could  use 
the  help.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  and  to  defeat  the  motion  on 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule 
when  it  comes  before  us  tomorrow. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ASSIST 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
of  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too.  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no  on  the  previous  question  for  the 
rule  for  H.R.  5922.  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  urge  this  defeat 
of  the  rule  so  that  a  substitute  rule 
may  be  offered  to  provide  for  an 
amendment,  and  a  single  amendment 
only— the  Evans-Corcoran  amend- 
ment. 

As  pointed  out  by  my  colleagues  Just 
preceding,  this  is  not  new  appropria- 
tion. We  are  talking  about  $1  billion 
from  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
which  is  aimed  in  reality,  largely  at 
major  oil  corporations.  This  money 
may  be  used  to  buy  down  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  through  the  use  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds.  This  amendment 
has  the  potential  of  creating  287.000 
construction  Jobs,  reducing  construc- 
tion unemployment  by  one-third. 
Home  sales,  both  new  and  existing, 
have  a  favorable  impact  upon  tax  reve- 
nue. Responsible  estimates  for  this  bill 
show  that  it  would  generate  in  the 
first  2  years  approximately  $1.1  billion 
in  Federal  tax  revenue.  $170  million  in 
State  income  tax.  auid  $300  million  in 
local  taxes  and  fees. 

Vote  "no"  on  the  previous  question 
on  the  rule  for  H.R.  5922  when  it  does 
come  to  the  floor. 


D  1300 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  EVANS- 
CORCORAN  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  and  my  support  as 
someone  who  comes  from  the  forest 
products  area  of  northern  California, 
the  so-called  redwood  country. 

I  am  supporting  the  Evans-Corcoran 
amendment  that  would  actually  trans- 
fer the  $1  billion  in  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  and  authorized  for 
the  Synfuels  Corporation  for  this 
year.  It  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Treasury  to  assist  the 
State  and  local  units  of  government 
and  their  housing  agencies  through 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
that  is  already  in  place. 

This  could  be  done  in  consultation 
with  the  appropriations  committees. 

Now,  according  to  the  data  that  we 
have,  this  could  be  generated  into 
some  348,000  home  sales.  This  works 
out  to  some  800  home  sales  per  con- 
gressional district.  They  estimate  that 
this  would  mean  130.500  newly  con- 
structed homes  and  217.500  existing 
units.  That  is  some  280.000  jobs  in  con- 


struction-related industries.  That  is 
over  500  jobs  in  every  congrressional 
district. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  take  this  action  so  that 
we  can  get  some  action  now. 


CONGRESS  CONTINUES  TO 
AVOID  BUDGET  ISSUE 

(Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  birds  are  chirping,  the  crocus 
are  peeking  their  heads  up  out  of  the 
ground,  and  Congress  is  heading  home 
for  spring  recess  after  a  hard  session 
of  approving  gold  medals,  proclaiming 
various  and  sundry  special  days,  and 
avoiding  the  budget  issue  by  passing 
still  another  continuing  resolution. 

High  interest  rates,  and  the  ills  that 
flow  from  them,  are  strangling  our 
country.  Unemployment  is  a  national 
disgrace.  The  housing  and  automobile 
industries  are  devastated  and  the  in- 
dustries that  depend  upon  housing 
and  auto  sales  are  hard  hit.  All  this  is 
directly  a  result  of  the  current 
drought  in  loan  money.  Why  are  we 
suffering  this  drought?  Because  the 
federal  Government  is  borrowing 
every  available  dollar  to  pay  its  debt. 
What  are  we  doing  to  halt  this  prac- 
tice that  is  wreaking  havoc  on  our 
economy?  Going  home  for  recess. 

A  balanced  budget  is  imperative. 
Only  responsible  action  by  Congress 
will  bring  a  balanced  budget  about.  Al- 
though Congress  goes  through  the 
motions  of  responsible  leadership  by 
conducting  hearings,  holding  markups 
and  passing  authorization  and  occa- 
sional appropriations  bills,  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible leadership  when  the  end 
result  is  a  continuing  resolution  that 
includes  no  real  reductions  in  Federal 
spending. 

I  believe  that  it  is  heartless  and  Irre- 
sponsible for  Congress  to  recess  with- 
out taking  action  to  alleviate  the  ills 
of  our  country.  We  should  not  recess 
until  substantial  progress  is  made  in 
achieving  a  budget  that  is  responsive 
to  the  pleas  of  the  American  public. 
The  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House  must  allow  us  to  do  the  Job  we 
were  elected  to  do. 


CONGRESS  HAS  BEEN 
NEGUGENT 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
serving  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  practiced  law.  Today,  I  am 
charged  with  attempting  to  create  law, 
to  create  good  law,  but  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  must  be  deliberation, 
consideration,  debate,  and  finally,  a 
vote. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  with  good 
conscience  that  we  are  taking  the  time 
as  lawmakers  to  consider  what  the 
American  people  want  us  to  consider, 
that  being  a  budget,  a  budget  that  ties 
spending  closer  to  revenue,  a  budget 
that  reforms  runaway  entitlements,  a 
budget  that  trims  foreign  aid  dollars,  a 
budget  that  makes  sense  to  common, 
average,  worlcing.  taxpaying  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sensible  budget 
should  be  addressed.  The  F*resident 
has  laid  a  budget  on  our  table,  a  start- 
ing point,  a  focal  point,  to  address  the 
pressing  economic  concerns  of  all 
Americans,  and  what  have  we  done  in 
this  House  of  Representatives?  We 
have  done  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  body 
is  negligent  for  not  discussing  the 
budget  issue.  I  think,  because  of  this 
negligence,  we  are  subject  to  the 
wrath  of  the  American  people.  We  are 
subject,  if  you  will,  to  legislative  mal- 
practice because  we  have  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  and  yet  we  are  coming 
up  to  a  vote  on  a  recess.  We  should  not 
recess.  We  should  not  adjourn.  We 
should  discuss  the  budget  of  this  coun- 
try. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 
HOYAS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  Georgetown  University  Law 
School,  I  take  great  pride  in  acknowl- 
edging to  my  colleagues  the  record- 
breaking  season  of  the  1982  George- 
town basketball  team. 

This  year,  the  Hoyas  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Big  East  Conference 
Tournament  and  went  on  to  claim  the 
NCAA  West  regional  championship. 
After  tremendous  effort  and  hard 
work,  these  capable  and  talented 
young  men  should  be  applauded  for 
bringing  Georgetown  within  one  point 
of  a  national  championship  and  for 
bringing  an  esprit  de  corps  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I  commend  the  Georgetown  coach, 
John  Thompson,  for  the  fine  Job  he 
has  done  and  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  members  of  the  1981-82 
Georgetown  University  basketball 
team:  Ron  Blaylock,  David  Blue,  Fred 
Brown,  Ralph  Dalton,  Pat  Ewing,  Eric 
Floyd,  Mike  Hancock,  Anthony  Jones, 
Kurt  Kaull,  Bill  Martion,  Elvado 
Smith,  Eric  Smith,  Gene  Smith,  and 
Ed  Spriggs. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  UP 
THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.   HILER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1982,  and  tomorrow  marks  April  Pool's 
Day,  and  this  Congress  has  yet  to  de- 
liberate the  budget  on  the  floor.  While 
the  credit  markets  are  in  disarray, 
while  the  credit  markets  wait  to  see 
some  positive  sign  from  the  Congress 
that  we  are  going  to  address  the  issue 
of  a  $167  billion  deficit,  if  we  do  not 
act,  we  will  be  voting  tomorrow,  in- 
stead, in  all  probability,  to  take  a  2-  to 
2V4-week  recess. 

I  think  the  American  people  deserve 
better,  and  I  hope  the  American 
people  demand  better.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  up  fiscal  matters  as  they 
relate  to  the  budget,  and  we  should  do 
that. 

We  should  delay  no  further;  we 
should  not  take  a  2-week  recess;  we 
should  instead  restore  some  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  this  body  by 
taking  up  the  budget  and  acting  re- 
sponsibly before  we  take  a  recess. 

The  American  work  ethic  has  always 
been  that  you  rest  after  work,  not  the 
other  way  around. 
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as  young  men  and  as  individuals.  He 
told  them  to  keep  their  heads  high 
during  the  awards  ceremony  and  that 
they  did. 

I  also  want  to  take  special  note  of  a 
young  man  whose  name  has  become  a 
household  word  throughout  the  bas- 
ketball community— Patrick  Ewing  of 
my  own  State— Massachusetts.  Ewing, 
the  7-foot  freshman,  playing  his  heart 
out  Monday  night,  scored  23  points 
and  had  11  rebounds.  I  have  never 
seen  a  young  man  put  more  of  his 
heart  into  a  game.  He  Is  a  great  ath- 
lete who  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
chance  to  play  in  other  critical  games 
before  his  college  career  Is  over.  Hope- 
fully at  least  one  of  those  games  will 
be  another  chance  at  the  NCAA  title. 

Again,  congratulations  to  John 
Thompson  and  his  Hoyas  and  of 
course  congratulations  to  Coach  Dean 
Smith  and  the  North  Carolina  Tar 
Heels  on  a  hard  earned  victory.  The 
sportsmanship,  pride,  and  class  that 
was  demonstrated  throughout  the 
entire  NCAA  tournament  and  especial- 
ly in  last  night's  game  is  a  tribute  to 
the  young  men  of  our  great  country. 

Thank  you. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  NCAA 

BASKETBALL       CHAMPIONSHIP 

GAME  ON  MARCH  29,  1982 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  amd  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  Coach  John 
Thompson  and  the  entire  Georgetown 
Hoyas  basketball  team  In  their  heart- 
breaking loss  to  the  North  Carolina 
Tai-  Heels  In  Monday  night's  champi- 
onship game. 

As  we  all  know,  the  teams  were  so 
well  matched  that  the  game  could 
have  gone  either  way  right  to  the  very 
end.  However,  fate  decreed  otherwise 
and  the  Hoyas  went  down  by  Just  1 
point,  63  to  62. 

Yes.  Monday  night's  game  was  an 
important  game  and  it  Is  very  hard  to 
lose,  but  despite  Its  outcome,  I  was  es- 
pecially impressed  with  the  sports- 
manship and  leadership  demonstrated 
by  Coach  John  Thompson  and  his 
Hoyas.  Coach  Thompson  Is  a  rare  Indi- 
vidual who  obviously  realizes  that 
there  is  more  to  the  game  than  win- 
ning and  losing— there  Is  how  you 
handle  yourself  after  you  experience 
each.  We  have  seen  the  class  that 
Georgetown  shows  after  a  great  win 
and  Monday  night  we  saw  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  pride  and  class  that 
the  team  can  show  after  such  a  heart- 
breaking loss.  Of  course.  I  would  have 
rather  seen  our  local  team  win.  but 
they  are  an  inspiration  just  as  well.  I 
could  not  help  but  notice  how  much 
John  Thompson  cares  for  his  players. 


THE  U.S.   CONGRESS— THE  MOST 

INTELLECTUALLY       BANKRUPT 

INSTITUTION 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
country  continues  to  slip  down  the 
road  of  recession,  the  American  people 
are  looking  to  the  Congress  for  guid- 
ance and  for  help,  and  what  have  they 
received  from  us? 

Well,  the  people  have  been  asked  to 
pay  more  and  more  in  taxes  for  a 
bloated  and  Inefficient  Government  as 
Congress  pays  less.  The  people  have 
come  to  the  Congress  and  asked  for 
leadership,  and  the  do-nothing  leader- 
ship of  this  Congress  has  returned 
that  request  by  going  on  vacation  for 
the  month  of  April 

And  surely  yesterday,  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  House  came 
before  us  and  showed  us  a  map  of  the 
United  States  of  all  the  plant  closings 
and  all  the  bankruptcies  that  were  oc- 
curlng.  he  forgot  to  mention  one. 
There  should  have  been  a  giant  dot 
placed  right  here  in  Washington,  and 
that  dot  would  have  represented  the 
fact  that  under  the  liberal  leadership 
of  this  House,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  become  the  largest 
plant  closing  and  the  most  Intellectu- 
ally bankrupt  Institution  in  this  coun- 
try. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  past  few  days  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  concern  for 
the  poor  of  this  country.  The  present 
budget  that  the  President  has  called 
for  will  result,  by  his  figures,  in  a 
$91'/^  billion  deficit  next  year.  Con- 
gress, particularly  this  House,  Instead 
of  responding  to  the  challenge  to  try 
and  reduce  that  deficit,  has  acted 
through  Its  committees,  by  way  of  the 
preliminary  recommendations,  to  in- 
crease spending  by  almost  $30  billion 
over  what  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. Let  us  hope  that  those  recom- 
mendations are  not  adopted.  But  the 
fact  is  this  House  has  thus  far  acted  to 
make  the  deficit  higher  not  less. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  who  pays  the 
bill  for  that?  That  higher  deficit  will 
result  in  higher  interest  rates  and 
higher  Inflation.  It  is  the  poor  people 
of  this  country  who  pay  the  price  for 
those  higher  deficits,  those  higher  In- 
terest rates,  and  the  higher  Inflation. 

If  we  care  about  the  poor  of  this 
country,  we  will  act  and  we  will  not  go 
on  vacation.  Instead  of  sticking  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  refusing  to  deal 
with  the  problems,  this  House  should 
stay  in  session  and  move  to  reduce 
that  deficit,  not  Increase  it.  Every 
Member  gets  a  chance  to  vote  on  that 
issue  this  week. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  BE 
EMBARRASSED 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  in 
the  embarrassment  of  my  colleagues 
in  having  to  explain  to  our  constitu- 
ents why  we  will  be  on  vacation  for 
nearly  the  month  of  April  when  we 
have  not  done  a  thing  In  the  3  months 
we  have  been  here. 

Our  farmers  are  hurting,  our  small 
businessmen  are  hurting,  our  auto 
dealers  are  hurting,  our  builders,  our 
realtors,  the  people  of  our  districts  are 
hurting.  We  have  budget  problems, 
high  Interest  rates,  problems  staring 
us  in  the  face  and  what  do  we  do?  We 
go  on  v8M:atlon. 

I  am  embarrassed  by  that.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  explain  to  our  people.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
Join  me  when  we  have  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  and  vote  to  cancel 
this  ill-timed,  ill-considered  recess. 
Join  with  me  In  deciding  to  stay  here 
and  do  the  Job  we  were  elected  to  do. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  STOP 

STICKING    ITS    HEAD    IN    THE 
SAND 
(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 


THE  MOTION  TO  RECESS 
SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 

(Mr.   WEBER   of   Mlrmesota   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
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the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  my  colleagues  before  me, 
I.  too,  am  embarrassed  about  the  idea 
of  going  on  vacation  for  the  Easter 
recess,  yet  we  all  know  that  when  the 
vote  comes.  It  Is  probably  going  to  go 
through  automatically  and  we  are 
going  to  indeed  take  a  couple  of  weeks 
off  because  most  people  here  do  not 
take  this  whole  issue  particularly  seri- 
ously. We  are  continuing  to  pursue  the 
charade  of  the  hard-working  Congress, 
and  everybody  has  their  lines  down 
pretty  well. 

We  are  attending  all  of  these  com- 
mittee meetings  and  we  work  this 
many  hours  a  day  and  we  are  back  in 
our  districts,  all  the  time.  This  is  how 
the  Congress  persuades  the  public 
that  It  really  is  working  hard. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  real  nub  of 
things.  The  real  question  is  not  so 
much  how  many  hours  every  individ- 
ual Member  of  Congress  is  putting  in. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  putting  In  a  lot  of  time. 
The  question  Is  really  the  quality  of 
our  work  and  the  results  we  are  get- 
ting from  that  work,  and  that  is  the 
point  that  many  are  making  in  trying 
to  argue  against  this  Ill-timed  Easter 
vacation. 

We  have  put  in  a  lot  of  time  attend- 
ing receptions.  All  of  us  are  going  back 
to  our  districts  on  weekends  to  cam- 
paign. But  In  terms  of  the  real  eco- 
nomic problems  that  are  afflicting  this 
country,  this  Congress  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing.  That  is  why  it  is  an  ef- 
frontery to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  now,  when  our  economic  prob- 
lems are  mounting  daily,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  going  home  on  a  vacation, 
and  I  hope  we  will  defeat  that  motion 
to  recess. 


As  an  individual  Member  of  this 
House.  I  am  powerless  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  Members 
of  the  House  leadership  would  rather 
wage  battles  in  the  media  than  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  worry  that  there 
may  be  a  hidden  agenda  to  extend  the 
suffering  of  the  American  people 
through  the  next  election  for  partisan 
political  purposes. 

I,  therefore,  call  on  my  colleagues, 
and  in  particular  the  House  leader- 
ship, to  allow  us  to  act  on  these  vital 
questions  which  will  chart  the  future 
course  of  this  great  country. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
before  the  House  today  an  angry  man. 
This  year's  Congress  has  been  in  ses- 
sion fewer  days  than  any  since  World 
War  II  and  has  failed  to  act  on  a  single 
piece  of  Important  legislation.  I  am 
angry  because  I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  the  Job  that  the  voters  of  the 
Third  District  of  Virginia  elected  me 
to  do. 

Why?  Who  stands  to  gain  from  this? 
Certainly  not  my  constituents.  As  we 
sit  here  unemployment  In  Metropoli- 
tan Richmond.  Va..  and  indeed  the 
entire  Nation  has  risen  to  the  highest 
level  since  World  War  II.  And  yet  we 
have  been  unable  to  vote  on  even  one 
item  of  budget  legislation.  In  good 
conscience  I  cannot  be  comfortable 
taking  an  Easter  break  with  this  fail- 
ure on  my  mind. 


LET  US  HELP  THE  MIDDLE- 
INCOME  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  devastated  industries  In 
America  Is  the  housing  industry,  and 
we  all  know  that  too  well  in  Michigan, 
with  over  16  percent  unemployment. 
Many  of  us  are  asking  that  our  col- 
leagues Join  us  in  defeating  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  rule  for  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  and  supporting  an  amendment 
which  would  transfer  $1  billion  in 
moneys  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
synfuels  program  to  a  specific  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  House 
committees  for  low-interest  housing 
loans. 

The  status  of  this  industry  is  causing 
the  loss  of  many  millions  of  Jobs  in 
this  Nation.  This  $1  billion  would 
create  287,000  Jobs  and,  for  my  fellow 
colleagues,  that  means  500  jobs  per 
congressional  district. 

We  are  not  talking  about  adding  new 
moneys  to  the  appropriations  bill  but 
rather  shifting  $1  billion  of  a  $20  bil- 
lion program  In  which  there  Is  no  way 
we  can  spend  that  $20  billion  by  the 
end  of  1982. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  help 
the  middle-income  American  to  be 
able  to  afford  homes  In  this  country 
and  provide  jobs  for  Americans,  rather 
than  helping  promote  to  an  unreason- 
able degree  the  oil  glut  that  Is  now 
facing  this  country. 


Mexico  were  honored  and  proud  to 
contribute  by  offering  the  site  for  Co- 
lumbia's third  and  historic  return. 

New  Mexico  has  a  long  tradition  of 
welcoming  pioneers.  In  the  early 
1500's  we  played  host  to  the  Spanish 
explorers.  And  now  we  have  main- 
tained our  welcome  wagon  to  the 
space  age. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  first  inland 
landing  of  the  Shuttle  be  at  White 
Sands,  N.  Mex.  White  Sands  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  the  space 
program,  from  its  inception.  The  test- 
ing of  rocket  propulsion  systems  and 
the  development  of  various  high  tech- 
nology systems  were  done  on  the  very 
range  on  which  yesterday's  landing 
strip  was  located. 

The  motto  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  is:  "The  Land  of  Enchant- 
ment." The  Space  Shuttle  Columbia 
and  her  pilots  have  indeed  added  to 
the  enchantment  of  our  State.  Colum- 
bia we  thank  you.  To  all  future  astro- 
nauts, we  welcome  you  to  our  new 
space  port.  As  we  say  in  New  Mexico: 
"Ml  casa  es  su  casa." 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JACK  R. 
LOUSMA  AND  C.  GORDON  FUL- 
LERTON.  ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
astronauts  Jack  R.  Lousma  and  C. 
Gordon  Fullerton.  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  behind  the  scenes  who 
made  yesterday's  Space  Shuttle  return 
so  successful.  We  in  the  State  of  New 


D  1315 

THIS  HOUSE  CAN  BUILD  HOUSES 
AND       PUT       THOUSANDS       OF 
PEOPLE  BACK  TO  WORK 
(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a  com- 
mentary. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  my  remarks 
at  page  H1165  in  yesterday's  Journal 
wherein  I  discussed  the  outrageous 
doubling  of  two  salaries  by  the  Board 
of  the  Synfuels  Corporation,  and 
urging  the  President  to  veto,  in  fact, 
those  salaries  as  he  did  a  year  ago. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
move  than  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion tomorrow,  as  proposed  by  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Evans)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran),  because  if  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  Synfuels  Corpo- 
ration and  save  between  10  and  14  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  then  the  least  what  we 
ought  to  do  for  our  homebuilders,  for 
our  lumbermen,  for  our  real  estate  in- 
dustry, is  to  remember  well  the  major- 
ity leader's  map  of  yesterday  and  if  he 
truly  wants  to  stop  these  businesses 
from  going  out  of  existence,  let  us  take 
a  billion  dollars  from  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  and  put  It  to  work  In  our 
economy  by  lowering  interest  rates  for 
home  mortgages. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  RECESS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  educator,  I  remember  we  used 
to  develop  a  policy  with  regard  to  re- 
cesses in  elementary  school.  A  recess 
was  taken  as  a  reward  for  working 
hard  and  if  you  failed  to  do  your  work 
in  school,  what  you  failed  to  get  also 
was  a  recess. 

We  might  think  a  little  bit  about 
that  policy  when  we  take  a  look  at 
what  Congress  has  accomplished  so 
far  this  year.  We  have  passed  Con- 
struction Industry  Week;  we  have 
passed  Inventors'  Day;  we  have  passed 
Peach  Month;  we  have  allowed  a 
Roger  Williams  commemoration  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda;  we  have  passed  PTA 
Membership  Month;  we  have  passed 
National  Agriculture  Day;  we  have 
given  Queen  Beatrix  a  gold  medal;  we 
have  named  an  aircraft  carrier  after 
Admiral  Rickover  and  we  have  named 
a  Post  Office  building  in  New  York 
City  after  James  Parley.  Beyond  that, 
we  have  not  done  very  much. 

I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  think 
about  the  policy  of  educators  and 
decide  whether  or  not  we  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  recess  based  upon  our 
hard  work.  I  think  not. 


portunity  to  return  the  Federal  death 
penalty  which  we  ought  to  have. 

There  should  be  a  vehicle  and  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  take  up  these 
issues  and  we  are  letting  2  weeks  slide 
by.  or  better,  without  that  opportuni- 
ty. 


AN  EMBARRASSING  RECESS 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  about  to  go  on  a  recess  and  we 
have  heard  a  number  of  speakers  talk 
about  that  2  weeks  we  are  about  to  go 
on. 

I,  too.  am  embarrassed  and  dis- 
tressed. I  do  not  have  to  look  at  Just 
the  broad  range  of  the  national  econo- 
my. I  can  look  at  my  own  committees 
and  the  work  we  have  done  and  we 
have  not  done. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. There  where  we  have  the  prob- 
lems of  housing,  there  where  we  have 
the  problems  of  savings  and  loans, 
there  where  we  have  the  problems  of 
high  interest  rates;  yes,  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  hearings,  but  we  have  not  pro- 
duced the  legislation  that  this  country 
cries  out  for  to  reduce  those  high  in- 
terest rates,  to  come  to  some  solution 
for  the  tremendous  distress  of  those 
particular  industries,  and  yet  we  are 
about  to  go  on  a  2-week  recess. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. We  passed  out  the  regulatory 
reform  bill  some  time  ago,  but  that  bill 
is  yet  to  make  it  to  the  floor.  It  could 
be  brought  up  on  the  agenda  during 
those  2  weeks,  but  it  is  not  being. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Criminal  Code 
reform  bill,  stuck  in  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Subcommittee. 

This  is  the  week  of  the  armiversary 
of  the  shooting  of  our  President  last 
year  and  yet  we  have  not  had  an  op- 


GIVE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  A 
CHANCE  TO  BUILD  AND  BUY 
HOUSES  AGAIN 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  today 
about  how  little  the  House  has  done. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  unwillingness  of  the  liberal 
Democratic  leadership  to  bring  vital 
issues  to  the  House  floor;  but  I  want  to 
speak  positively  for  a  moment  about 
two  men.  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Evans)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran),  because 
they  have  seen  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  spending  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars away  from  the  large  oil  companies 
and  to  put  it  into  housing,  to  create  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  buy  homes, 
for  realtors  to  sell  homes  and  for 
builders  to  build  homes. 

It  is  a  fitting  tradition  in  this  House 
that  despite  their  gallant  efforts,  their 
hard  work,  we  have  now  postponed 
considering  this  opportunity. 

I  would  urge  this  House  when  we  get 
the  chance  to  vote  with  them  to  give 
the  American  people  a  chance  to  build 
and  buy  houses  once  again. 


I  Join  with  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
as  they  continue  to  proclaim  their 
right  to  choose  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Government,  as  they  continue 
to  remind  the  world  that  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  not  a 
union  entered  into  freely,  by  the 
wishes  of  each  nation  involved,  but 
rather,  an  imperialist  imposition  of  a 
government  of  terror  imposed  by 
forces. 


THE  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28,  the  Byelorussian-American 
community  here  in  the  United  States 
observed  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Byelorussian  indepen- 
dence, which  took  place  in  Miensk  the 
capital  of  Byelorussia  on  March  25, 
1918.  Soon  after  this,  the  Lenin  gov- 
ernment, while  stating  its  support  for 
the  secession  by  any  nation  that 
wished  not  to  Join  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Imposed  upon  the 
Byelorussians  a  puppet  government 
which  it  then  recognized  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  people,  in  clear 
contravention  of  their  stated  desires. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia have  lived  with  an  imposed  gov- 
ernment. The  new  regime  in  Russia 
proclaimed  the  end  of  the  tsarist 
empire  and  freedom  for  all  the  nations 
that  had  been  conquered  by  the  tsars. 
The  record  shows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  only  the  newest  and 
most  oppressive  empire  of  modem 
times. 


AN  EMBARRASSING  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  walking  by  the  floor 
and  I  heard  this  outpouring  of  embtu-- 
rassment  by  Members  of  Congress.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  if  Members  are  to  be 
embarrassed  about  anything  these 
days,  it  ought  to  be  that  we  have  swal- 
lowed the  hook  on  supply-side  eco- 
nomics last  year. 

The  President  said,  "You  can  have 
the  deepest  cuts  in  our  taxes  in  Ameri- 
can history,"  and  Congress  said  yes. 

The  President  said,  "You  can  have 
the  largest  buildup  of  military  spend- 
ing in  the  history  of  America,"  and 
Congress  said  yes. 

The  President  said.  "Then  we  will 
have  a  balanced  budget,"  and  the  Con- 
gress said,  "We  believe  that." 

Well,  the  fact  is  it  did  not  work,  it 
cannot  work,  and  it  will  not  work  and 
we  ought  to  be  embarrassed  at  swal- 
lowing the  hook  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. 

It  ill  behooves  Members  of  this 
House  to  blame  leaders  of  the  House 
for  an  economic  program  that  does  not 
work  and  for  the  intransigence  of  the 
President  on  budget  matters. 

I  think  we  need  a  little  more  coop- 
eration from  downtown  if  we  are  going 
to  solve  these  economic  problems. 


AN  EMBARRASSING  VOTING 
RECORD 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  forthcoming  recess,  if 
I  had  the  same  voting  records  of  some 
of  those  Members  who  are  objecting  to 
the  recess,  I  would  not  want  to  go 
home  and  face  constituents  either. 


CONGRESS  HAS  NO  VOTING 
RECORD 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
comment  by  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Michigan,  interesting.  We 
do  not  have  any  voting  record.  We 
have  not  voted  on  anything. 

I  find  it  a  fascinating  study  in  eco- 
nomics to  be  able  to  blame  a  recession 
that  started  last  October  on  a  tax  cut 
that  takes  place  next  July.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting trick  if  you  can  do  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
P.M.,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  1.  1982, 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3208 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  until  5  p.m.  Thursday,  April  1. 
1982,  in  which  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  3208.  the  amendments  to  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of 
1978. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  Just  to 
advise  Members  of  the  House  that  we 
concur  in  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  STANDING  AND  SELECT 
COMMITTEER 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conmiittee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  378)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions smd  studies  by  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  378 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  in  accord- 
ance with  this  primary  expense  resolution 
not  more  than  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 2  for  Investigations  and  studies  by  each 
committee  named  In  such  section.  Including 
expenses— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3.  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4,  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  In  obtaining 
specialized  training  under  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act. 

Sk.  2.  The  conunittees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  $1,223,680;  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  $1,143,122;  Committee  on 


Armed  Services.  $918,866:  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs; 
$2,414,919:  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $265,000;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  $2,705,005:  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  $4,004,000;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  $1,988,424:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  $2,300,000:  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  $977,000; 
Committee  on  House 

Administration  —  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, $7,509,560:  Permanent  Select  Conmiit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  $938,700;  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  $1,264,615: 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  $1,502,336: 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, $1,659,104;  Select  Committee  on  Ntwcot- 
ics  Abuse  and  Control,  $540,000;  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  $1,028,350: 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, $1,890,521;  Committee  on  Rules, 
$458,732;  Conunittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, $1,882,000:  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  $824,680;  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  $200,000;  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  $427,494;  and  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  $2,202,000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  ( 1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, $25,000;  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, $27,000;  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  $25,000;  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  $15,000; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
$54,500;  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. $5,000;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: $40,000:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. $50,000;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration—House Information  Systems. 
$400,000:  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  $7,200;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
$90,000:  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  $11,395;  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  $500;  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
$155,000;  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  $25,000;  Committee  on 
Rules,  $10,000;  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  $6,000;  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  $150,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $17,500;  and  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  $10,000. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  specialized 
training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $15,000;  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  $3,000;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  $2,000;  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  $10,000;  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration- House  Infor- 
mation Systems.  $110,000:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $3,000;  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $1,500:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  $1,000:  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  $7,600:  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  $2,500;  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  $3,000:  and 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $2,500. 

Sic.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 


the  House,  including  direct  computer  and 
information  systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entities,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services: 

(2)  is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
expend  amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  of  the  committee:  and 

(3)  is  authorized  to  provide  for  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  and  person- 
nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handboolis.  guides, 
bulletins,  and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

Sec.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  conunittee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1982,  and  ending  Imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3,  1983. 

Sec.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

coMMrrrEE  amendment  in  the  nature  op  a 

SUBSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert: 

That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  in  accordance  with 
this  primary  expense  resolution  not  more 
than  the  amount  specified  in  section  2  for 
Investigations  and  studies  by  each  commit- 
tee named  in  such  section.  Including  ex- 
penses- 
CD  In  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3,  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4,  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialized  training  under  section  202(j)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  $1,223,680:  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  $1,143,122:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $918,866:  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
$2,414,919:  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $265,000;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  $2,630,005:  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  $3,969,000;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  $1,928,424;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  $2,230,000;  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  $977,000; 
Committee  on  House  Administration— 
House  Information  Systems,  $7,441,725:  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
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$938,700;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  $1,249,615;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. $1,452,336;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  PUheries.  $1,609,104;  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
$540,000:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  $963,350;  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  $1,840,521;  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  $458,732;  Committee  on 
Science  and  Techno:ogy,  $1,847,000;  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  $804,680;  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
$200,000;  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
$357,494;  and  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  $2,202,000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounU  provided  for  in 
section  2.  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  are;  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, $25,000;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, $27,000;  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs,  $25,000;  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  $15,000; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
$54,500;  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, $5,000;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, $40,000;  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, $50,000;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration—House Information  Systems, 
$400,000;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  $7,200;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
$90,000;  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  $11,395;  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  $500;  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
$155,000;  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  $25,000;  Committee  on 
rules,  $10,000;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  $6,000;  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  $150,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  $17,500;  and  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  $10,000. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  In 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  (or  specialized 
training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $15,000;  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  $3,000:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  $2,000:  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  $10,000;  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration— House  Infor- 
mation Systems,  $110,000;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $3,000:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $1,500;  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  $1,000;  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  $7,600;  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  $2,500:  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  $3,000;  and 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  $2,500. 

S«c.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 
the  House,  including  direct  computer  and 
information  systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entitles,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  Investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
expend  amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  of  the  committee;  and 

(3)  is  authorized  to  provide  for  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  and  person- 


nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handboolcs,  guides, 
bulletins,  and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

Sec.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1982.  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3.  1983. 

Sec.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  pead- 
ing),  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  sts  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  one-half  hour  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prew- 
ZEt).  for  debate  purposes  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fimding  resolution  which  is  now 
before  the  House  provides  for  the 
same  amount  authorized  for  commit- 
tees during  1981.  Taking  into  account 
our  current  inflation  rate  on  an  an- 
nualized basis  of  a  little  over  7  per- 
cent, this  resolution  represents  an 
actual  net  decrease  In  real  dollars;  but 
even  beyond  that.  It  also  represents 
more  than  $700,000  less  than  the  re- 
committed resolution  which  we  consid- 
ered a  few  weeks  ago. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
certainly  deserves  our  congratulations 
for  bringing  a  very  tight  funding  reso- 
lution package  to  the  floor. 

Although  the  amounts  in  this  reso- 
lution have  brought  criticism  from 
some  committee  chairmen,  who  be- 
lieve we  have  cut  too  deeply,  I  believe 
the  funds  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
responsibly  carry  out  our  duties  as 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  oversee  the  expenditures  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  It  would  be  foolish  for 
us  to  diminish  our  resources  so  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  More  de- 
mands than  ever  are  being  made  on  us 
in  this  critical  year.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  damage  our  ability  to  perform 
our  duties. 


Let  me  close  by  noting  that  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  resolution  before 
us  by  unanimous  consent.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Badham)  on 
the  minority  side  worked  very  closely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Amnunzio)  at  the  subconunlttee  level, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  F^ENZEL),  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  I,  worked  closely  at  the 
full  conunlttee  level  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
commodation in  this  resolution. 

The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration has  worked  very  diligently,  in  a 
businesslike,  nonpartisan  manner  to 
bring  before  this  House  not  only  a  bi- 
partisan resolution,  but  one  which 
would  serve  the  membership. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  businesslike  manner  in  which  we 
operate,  the  bipartisan  manner  in 
which  we  act.  and  certainly  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  which  we  are 
trying  to  demonstrate  to  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

I  think  this  resolution  should  be 
supported  by  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

D    1330 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  for 
his  very  constructive  contribution  to 
the  debate  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  10  we  had 
act  I  of  the  debate  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 378.  Today  we  have  act  II.  And 
between  acts,  the  other  body  adopted 
its  funding  resolution  (S.  Res.  333). 

There  are  Members  of  this  Chamber 
who.  for  the  great  symbolic  value  of 
its,  want  to  stir  up  competition  be- 
tween a  Republican-dominated  Senate 
and  a  Democratic-dominated  House. 
They  want  to  prove  which  Chamber 
can  be  the  stingiest. 

Well,  I  am  here  to  tell  Members 
there  is  no  contest.  When  this  House 
passes  this  resolution,  it  will  be  by  far 
the  stingiest  In  history. 

The  other  Chamber  has  increased  Its 
budget  for  Its  committee  and  comput- 
er operations  by  more  than  SI  million 
over  last  year's  authorization.  When 
this  Chamber  passes  this  resolution.  It 
will  have  a  zero  growth  budget,  which 
Is  a  hundred  dollars  less  than  last 
year's  authorization. 

After  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
333,  the  Senate  budget  tallies  exactly 
at  $76,357,000.  After  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  378.  the  House 
budget  will  total  exactly  at 
$73,158,000. 

House  committees  and  the  House 
computer  operation  will  have  exactly 
$3.199,000-plus  less  to  spend  during 
1982  than  the  same  systems  in  the 
other  Chamber. 
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This  year  the  Senate  has  budgeted 
$14  million  for  its  computer  operation. 
This  year  the  Senate  budgeted 
$780,629  for  Its  Ethics  Committee. 
This  year  the  Senate  has  budgeted 
$19.6  million  for  Its  associate  conunlt- 
tee staff.  This  year  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion authorizes  $41,900,000  for  the 
other  expenditures  of  its  committees. 
The  Senate  exact  total  Is  $76,357,000. 

Public  Law  97-51.  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  1.  1981.  provides 
a  budget  of  $29.2  million  for  the  statu- 
tory committee  staff  of  the  House.  It 
provides  $4.3  million  for  long-distance 
calls,  stationery  needs  of  the  statutory 
staff,  and  for  the  investigative  costs  of 
the  House  Appropriations  and  Budget 
Committees. 

House  Resolution  378,  as  amended, 
authorizes  $39,605,273  for  the  investi- 
gative costs  of  the  other  House  com- 
mittees and  for  the  computer  oper- 
ations of  the  House.  The  House  total 
Is  $73,158,000.  or  $3.2  million  less  than 
the  Senate,  although  we  have  more 
committees. 

In  this  Chamber,  we  are  budgeting 
five  times  less  per  Representative  than 
the  other  Chamber  has  budgeted  for 
committee  work.  When  you  divide  the 
other  Chamber's  budget  by  the 
number  of  its  Members,  each  Sena- 
tor's share  Is  equal  to  $763,575. 

When  you  divide  the  House  budget 
by  the  number  of  Its  Members,  each 
Representative's  share  is  equal  to 
$168,179.  If  we  only  authorize  for  each 
Representative  an  amount  equal  to 
the  $196,400  allocated  to  each  Senator 
for  associate  conunlttee  staff,  the  total 
would  be  more  than  all  of  the  dollars 
authorized  for  all  of  the  House  com- 
mittees, including  the  computer  oper- 
ation of  the  House. 

Last  year  the  Senate  budget  ceilings 
were  too  limited  for  two  of  Its  commit- 
tees, so  the  Senate  granted  them  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  This  year, 
during  the  Senate  debate  on  Its  resolu- 
tion, the  statement  was  made  that 
Buch  supplementals  would  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

In  this  Chamber,  we  have  consistent- 
ly warned  our  committees  against  re- 
turning for  additional  funds.  Last  year 
there  was  not  a  single  request  for  sup- 
plementals. although  several  commit- 
tees suffered  severely  under  the  dollar 
limitation  imposed. 

Senator  Mathias.  who  handled  the 
debate  for  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  reported 
strong  opposition  by  a  number  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  the  cuts  made  in 
their  requests.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor much  better  when  he  said,  and  I 
want  to  quote  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land: 

There  have  been  many  complaints  that 
thU  Is  a  stingy  budget.  I  have  felt  lea*  popu- 
lar among  my  colleagues  since  this  resolu- 
tion was  reported  by  the  committee  than  at 
any  time  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 


Senate.  There  Is  presently  no  one  who  is 
happy  with  it. 

In  answer  to  a  defeated  motion  to 
reduce  the  Senate  resolution  by  an  ad- 
ditional $409,000,  Senator  Mathias  in- 
formed his  colleagues,  just  like  I  did 
several  weeks  ago: 

We  will  get  to  the  point  where  we  will 
damage  the  effectiveness  of  the  committees. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  ask  the  Senate  what 
It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  in  not  being  able 
to  deal  efficiently  and.  most  important,  ef- 
fectively with  the  problems  that  beset  this 
country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Will  the  gentleman  suspend 
momentarily? 

The  Chair  would  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  he  should  not  refer  to  specif- 
ic debate  in  the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
resume. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  quoting;  I  am 
not  saying  anything  derogatory.  I  am 
just  quoting  from  the  Record,  and  It  is 
complimentary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  only  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  in  which  the  House  should  not 
refer  to  specific  proceedings  of  the 
other  body,  even  in  a  complimentary 
way. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the 
suggestion  from  the  Chair.  But  I 
thought  that  I  was  abiding  by  the 
rules  because  I  was  saying  some  nice 
things  about  a  Republican  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  respects  the  respectful  nature  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  but  would 
again  only  remind  the  gentleman  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  Chair's 
responsibility  thereunder  to  take  the 
initiative  he  has  taken, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  times  we  are 
in  do  not  lessen  the  volume  or  the  Im- 
portance of  the  work  done  by  our  com- 
mittees. By  adopting  House  Resolu- 
tion 378,  as  amended,  we  are  asking 
for  real  sacrifices  by  our  committees. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  do  their 
job  within  the  dollar  constraints  im- 
posed on  them. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts, 
through  its  parent  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  has  two  major 
responsibilities:  to  make  certain  that 
the  contingency  funds  are  used  wisely 
and  economically— and  I  want  to  com- 
mend every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  every  member  of  the  full 
committee,  because  in  our  hearings  we 
have  done  just  that.  We  have  listened 
to  each  committee  carefully,  and  each 
committee  chairman  has  been  frugal— 
and  to  assure  the  committees  of  the 
House  have  adequate  funds  to  accom- 
plish their  legislative  and  oversight  ac- 
tivities. 

I  have  listened  to  many  1-mlnute 
speeches,  I  have  listened  that  the 
House  is  Inactive,  there  is  no  work 
going  on,  all  of  these  complaints.  Well, 


unless  you  fund  these  committees,  the 
work  of  the  conunittees  and  the  work 
of  the  House  will  not  only  not  start, 
but  it  will  never  be  finished,  and  the 
people  will  be  worse  off  than  they  are 
now. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  exer- 
cised the  first  responsibility  by  Its  day- 
to-day  and  month-to-month  monitor- 
ing of  committee  expenditures.  You 
did  not  receive  a  single  supplemental 
request  last  year.  However,  I  cannot 
guarantee  under  this  resolution  that 
there  will  be  no  supplementals  in  1982, 
but  I  shall  do  the  very  best  I  can  to 
maintain  the  record  that  was  estab- 
lished by  this  conunlttee  in  1981. 

The  subcommittee  exercised  its 
second  responsibility  by  bringing  this 
resolution  to  you  for  adoption.  It  has 
done  Its  job  well. 

I  want  to,  in  conclusion,  urge  all  of 
the  Members  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  pre- 
vious question  with  the  committee 
amendment.  When  you  vote  "aye"  on 
the  previous  question  with  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  you  will  be  voting 
for  a  cut  of  over  $700,000-odd  com- 
pared to  the  last  resolution,  and  if  you 
vote  "aye"  on  final  passage,  you  will 
be  voting  for  a  zero  growth  budget, 
$100  less  in  authorization  than  1981. 

It  is  a  good  resolution,  and  I  ask 
every  Member  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities, to  stand  up  and  to  fimd  the 
committees  so  that  they  can  carry  out 
the  job  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
today  in  favor  of  House  Resolution 
378,  as  amended. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  compari- 
sons with  the  other  body  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  spend  or 
they  spend.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  in  this  particular  resolution  we 
spend  too  much  money. 

However,  I  want  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  for 
the  atmosphere,  the  working  atmos- 
phere, that  was  present  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
these  kinds  of  battles  in  terms  of  who 
gets  what,  when,  and  how.  can  some- 
times be  very  acrimonious,  and  politics 
fly  fast  and  heavy.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  at  least  this  time,  and  the  last 
time  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  the  atmosphere  in  this  com- 
mittee has  been  very  worklike. 

Nothing  has  been  automatic.  We 
have  examined  each  request  carefully. 
And  If  you  will  notice,  in  1980— and  I 
will  not  assume  any  cause  and  effect- 
but  in  1980  the  dollar  amount  was 
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$43,600,000.  the  amount  that  commit- 
tees spend  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  is  allowed  to  exam- 
ine. That  certainly  is  not  the  total 
amount  that  committees  have  avail- 
able to  spend.  But  in  1981.  the  year  I 
came  on  the  committee,  there  was  a 
10-percent  cut.  down  to  $39,600,000. 
The  10-percent  cut  was  not  done 
easily,  and  it  was  not  done  in  commit- 
tee. It  was  done  between  committee 
and  the  floor. 

In  1982  we  once  again  present  the 
same  dollar  amount.  $39,600.00.  Once 
again,  that  amount  was  not  done  origi- 
nally in  conmiittee.  It  was  done  in  sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  committee 
after  it  appeared  that  the  will  of  the 
House  was  that  a  1.77-percent  increase 
over  the  1981  figure  was  unacceptable. 
So  we  bring  you  a  zero  increase  in 
the  authorization  for  1982.  But  it  is 
not  an  across-the-board  cut.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  amounts  for  committees  in 
1981  versus  1982.  you  will  find  some 
committees  got  more,  some  commit- 
tees got  less.  Each  committee  was  ex- 
amined in  terms  of  its  particular 
needs.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  would  have  available 
to  spend.  Some  committees  took  sig- 
nificant cuts,  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  over  50 
percent.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  our  own 
committee.  House  Administration, 
took  a  cut  of  almost  20  percent.  Those 
committees  that  got  increases  are  com- 
mittees that  clearly,  because  of  their 
jurisdiction,  have  taken  on  additional 
duties. 

Let  me  say  that  as  we  went  through 
examining  various  committees,  we 
talked  about  staff  ratios,  acceptable, 
unacceptable,  in  terms  of  committees, 
examples  that  we  would  like  to  see 
changed,  past  practices  that  in  part 
were  locked  in  were  reexamined. 
Chairmen  were  asked  to  modify  some 
past  practices  by  limiting  the  amounts 
of  money  they  were  to  receive  so  they 
would  be  forced  to  modify  their  prac- 
tices. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  in  gen- 
eral the  committee  chairmen,  because 
I  think  they  have  gone  through  a 
learning  process  in  the  last  several 
budgets,  and  I  think  they  are  going  to 
continue  the  learning  process. 

So  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is 
consider  a  zero  increase  in  terms  of  its 
numbers.  I  think  a  zero  increase  is  re- 
spectable. 

But  as  well  as  the  numbers,  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  trends.  I 
want  Members  to  examine  what  this 
committee  and  other  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
done  over  the  last  3  years.  It  is  the  di- 
rection that  I  think  is  most  important, 
but  the  atmosphere  under  which  these 
committee  budgets  were  considered  in 
the  subcommittee  is  also  important. 

It  was  not  done  through  posturing. 
As  I  said,  it  was  not  acrimonious.  It 


was  done  in  a  very  professional,  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

I  would  ask  you  to  support  House 
Resolution  378,  as  amended,  as  much 
for  the  trends  that  have  been  set  as 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  zero  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  need  to  take  positive 
action  to  reduce  the  excessive  commit- 
tee staff  funding  that  we  have  here  in 
the  House.  Committee  staff  funding  in 
the  past  10  years  has  increased  {rom 
$6.8  million  to  $39.6  million  last  year. 
The  size  of  the  staffs  have  increased 
from  a  total  of  570  Investigative  in 
1973  to  1,063  investigative  in  1981. 
This  means  that  we  have  about  twice 
as  many  staff  as  we  had  8  years  ago. 
But  we  have  increased  our  expendi- 
tures six  times  over.  As  I  see  it.  it 
means  we  are  paying  out  about  three 
times  as  much  money  for  the  services. 
I  understand  this  includes  some  com- 
puter expense.  The  computer  expense 
was  supposed  to  be  a  savings  and 
reduce  manpower  costs. 

The  budget  this  year  is  $3.4  million 
over  the  actual  committee  spending 
last  year. 

What  we  should  be  calling  for  today 
is  a  reduction  of  $26  million  in  this 
budget.  If  we  cut  the  budget  by  $26 
million,  we  would  still  be  spending 
twice  as  much  as  we  were  10  yesu^  ago, 
and  that  certainly  takes  care  of  infla- 
tion. 

Why  should  the  House  have  total 
staffs  of  1.824  when  the  Senate  has  a 
total  staff  of  974?  We  handle  the  same 
legislation.  The  Republican  majority 
in  the  Senate  operates  efficiently  with 
974  people.  Why  cannot  the  Democrat 
majority  in  the  House  operate  at  the 
same  level?  Why  do  we  need  to  have 
twice  as  many  people  in  the  House  do 
the  same  legislative  work? 

Why  does  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  in  the  Senate  have  7 
people,  but  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  staff  in  the  House  requires 
41  people? 

Why  did  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee Increase  its  staff  to  a  total  of  82 
members  when  8  years  ago  they  did  an 
efficient  Job  with  22  members? 

Why  did  the  Rules  Committee  have 
6  members  of  the  staff  in  1972  and  last 
year  they  were  up  to  44? 

Why  did  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  handled  90  bills  in  the 
93d  Congress  but  only  28  In  the  96th 
Congress,  require  twice  as  many  staff 
as  they  had  back  In  the  93d? 

The  great  problem  in  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  much  govern- 
ment. America  has  more  government 
than  it  wants.  America  has  more  regu- 
lations than  it  needs,  and  Americans 
have  more  taxes  than  they  can  afford 
to  pay. 


The  committee  staff  are  not  selected 
on  a  merit  basis.  They  are  not  under 
civil  service.  They  are  well  paid.  So  the 
committee  staff  are  highly  motivated 
to  create  work  for  job  justification. 

With  the  overstaffed  committees,  we 
see  the  personnel  trying  to  find  new 
ways  of  providing  Government  serv- 
ices, creating  new  Government  regula- 
tions, amending  and  expanding  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  aind  holding  unlim- 
ited hearings.  The  more  laws  they 
write,  the  better  they  can  justify  their 
jobs.  But  America  needs  less  govern- 
ment. And  the  l>est  way  to  have  less 
government  is  to  have  fewer  of  these 
committee  staffers  around  here  creat- 
ing new  laws. 

Today  we  should  turn  down  this 
conmiittee  staff  funding.  This  is  the 
most  excessive  and  wasteful  spending 
that  has  come  l)efore  Congress  this 
year.  How  can  we  call  on  the  American 
people  to  cut  back  on  Government 
spending  uiUess  Congress  leads  the 
way.  Vote  against  this  excessive  Gov- 
ernment budget. 

D  1345 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  It  very  difficult 
to  argue  with  the  last  distinguished 
speaker  in  the  well  of  this  House.  I 
think  we  can  look  at  any  budget, 
whether  it  Ls  for  a  committee  or  any 
agency  of  this  Oovermnent.  and  find 
excess  fat.  But,  I  do  not  think  the 
Members  got  the  full  story  from  the 
last  speaker. 

The  full  story  is  a  good  one.  It  Is  a 
story  of  our  attempt  to  cut  our  com- 
mittee staffs  back  to  the  most  efficient 
level,  on  a  rational  basis,  without  un- 
necessarily disrupting  the  House  or 
any  of  our  committees. 

Last  year,  we  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
committees  by  8  percent  actual  over 
the  previous  year.  This  year,  we  are 
bringing  the  Members  a  zero  growth 
budget.  That  is,  in  a  time  when  our  na- 
tional budget  overall  was  going  up.  we 
have  operated  our  committee  staffs 
for  less  money. 

There  are  many  that  say.  "Well, 
that  Is  only  the  authorized  level."  But 
please  remember  that  committees 
spend  about  the  same  proportion  of 
what  they  are  authorized  each  year. 
So  when  we  adopt  the  same  authoriza- 
tion as  we  adopted  last  year,  the  com- 
mittees will  also  spend  about  what 
they  spent  last  year. 

So.  I  would  say  to  my  Republican 
friends,  we  have  achieved  the  target 
we  set  out  to  achieve;  that  is,  zero 
growth.  If  we  try  to  make  further  cuts, 
if  we  are  a  little  too  greedy  and  try  to 
accelerate  the  process  too  rapidly,  we 
are  going  to  shatter  the  splendid  work- 
ing arrangement  we  have  within  the 
committee.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats have  both  worked  together,  mu- 
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tually  and  collectively,  to  hold  down 
the  increases  in  these  budgets. 

Those  Members  also  may  hurt  the 
minority  staffs,  which,  as  Members 
know,  now  comprise  only  20  percent  of 
our  total  staffing  level.  They  may  also 
encourage  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  committee  budgets,  which  I 
do  no  think  we  want  to  encourage  at 
this  time. 

Are  the  budgets  too  high?  Yes;  prob- 
ably they  are,  but  we  have  established 
an  excellent  working  process  to  bring 
them  down.  I  urge  that  all  Members 
support  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  resolution.  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  Members  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, working  diligently  with  the 
ranking  minority  member,  we  have 
been  able  to  reduce  our  expenditures, 
reduce  our  staff,  and  we  have  worked 
and  brought  to  the  Members  what  we 
considered  was  an  honest  budget. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  1  minute 
speeches  and  to  run  for  reelection. 
Only  the  one  who  has  the  responsibil- 
ity knows  the  work  that  it  takes.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  for  the  work  they  did. 

To  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  who  just  spoke.  I  agree  with 
him.  I  wish  he  would  have  been  here 
and  have  heard  the  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  room  in  1  minute  speeches 
complain  how  we  have  not  passed 
more  laws. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  that  the 
more  we  would  be  at  home  with  the 
people  and  the  fewer  laws  we  pass,  the 
country  would  be  better  off,  but  that 
was  not  what  all  the  freshman  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  were  saying  in  the  1 
minute  speeches.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
cut  down  on  1  minute  speeches,  but  let 
me  continue  with  my  statement.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  considers 
the  1982  budget  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  there  are  some  basic  facts 
I  hope  our  colleagues  will  keep  in 
mind. 

The  figures  we  have  requested  do 
not  add  up  to  a  fat  budget.  We  are  not 
asking  the  House  for  a  business-as- 
usual  budget.  We  understand  the 
pressing  need  for  economy  and  tight 
control  over  what  we  spend,  and  we 
have  brought  you  a  request  that  re- 
flects this  need. 

We  have  brought  the  House  a 
budget  which  has  been  held  to  the 
minimum  amount  needed  to  do  the 
work  which  the  House  and  our  con- 
stituents want  us  to  do. 

It  is  easy,  I  know,  to  take  any  budget 
figures,  for  any  activity,  and  issue 
public  demands  to  make  a  cut.  It  Is  not 


quite  as  easy  to  look  at  the  facts  in  the 
case,  to  study  the  work  a  conunittee 
has  done  and  the  work  it  is  being 
asked  to  do,  and  to  make  a  reasoned 
judgment  based  on  the  facts. 

If  the  House  makes  a  reasoned  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  I  am  confident  our 
colleagues  will  uphold  the  budget  pro- 
posed for  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  budget  is  needed  because  our 
committee  has  a  heavy  workload  in 
1982.  We  have  responsibilities  which 
must  be  met  if  we  are  to  make  our 
farm  and  food  programs  effective  for 
the  people  they  serve,  and  more  effi- 
cient In  their  operations. 

This  budget  is  needed,  also,  because 
our  committee  has  already  gone 
through  the  process  of  reducing  its 
spending.  Some  Members  have  said 
that  at  a  time  when  other  agencies  of 
Government  are  tightening  their  belts, 
the  House  should  do  the  same.  For 
those  Members,  I  would  say  this:  If 
you  look  at  the  record,  you  will  find 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
had  already  tightened  its  belt. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
1981  began,  we  had  a  total  of  73  em- 
ployees on  the  committee.  Now,  our 
work  force  has  been  reduced  to  62  em- 
ployees—a reduction  of  15  percent. 

Because  of  the  budget  pressures 
facing  all  of  us.  our  committee  has  in- 
sisted, and  I  have  insisted  personally, 
on  doing  more  with  less. 

To  hold  down  costs,  we  have  almost 
eliminated  staff  travel  except  In  cases 
where  staff  assistants  are  needed  to 
accompany  Members  on  authorized 
committee  business.  In  some  cases,  we 
use  outside  experts  hired  on  a  short- 
term  basis  for  individual  projects— a 
practice  which  is  far  less  costly  than 
hiring  permanent  staff  with  an  equal 
level  of  expertise.  We  have  also  taken 
other  steps  including  lengthening  staff 
working  hours.  We  have,  to  sum  it  up, 
gone  as  far  as  we  believe  we  can  safely 
go  In  paring  down  our  operations. 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
further  reductions  are  ordered,  the 
House  will  not  like  the  result  and  the 
taxpayers  will  be  badly  served. 

We  have  a  heavy  load  of  legislation 
facing  our  committee  this  year.  In 
many  cases,  this  includes  bills  with 
great  potential  impact  on  our  econo- 
my. Among  other  things,  our  commit- 
tee is  currently  considering  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  pesticide  control 
program.  Also,  we  have  before  us  an 
extremely  important  and  controversial 
issue  dealing  with  a  major— but  little 
known— part  of  our  economy,  the  com- 
modity futures  Industry.  We  would  not 
be  serving  this  House  or  the  country 
well  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  doing  a  less  than  thorough  job  of 
review  on  such  issues. 

Also  this  year,  it  now  seems  very 
likely  that  we  will  be  called  on  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  changes  in  the 
dairy  support  program.  If  we  are,  the 


committee  will  have  to  give  serious 
consideration  and  study  to  whatever  is 
proposed.  We  are  going,  in  addition,  to 
be  considering  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  food  stamp  program,  and  my 
colleagues  know  that  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  some  far-reaching 
changes  in  that  program.  Our  commit- 
tee must  have  the  tools  to  deal  In 
depth  with  matters  of  such  impor- 
tance to  millions  of  people  and  to  the 
whole  national  economy.  And  beyond 
that,  the  House  should  understand 
that  the  agricultural  economy,  which 
falls  under  our  jurisdiction,  is  in  deep 
trouble  this  year.  We  must  be  able  to 
be  in  a  position  to  respond  to  whatever 
needs  emerge  in  the  coming  months 
for  steps  to  help  farmers  help  them- 
selves. 

That  is  just  part  of  the  story.  Last 
year,  most  of  our  committee's  time 
was  taken  up  by  consideration  of  the 
omnibus  farm  bill.  As  a  result,  we  have 
a  backlog  of  oversight  responsibilities 
which  must  be  met. 

Oversight  frequently  is  not  as  dra- 
matic as  some  other  committee  work. 
It  does  not  get  many  headlines.  But 
every  Member  knows  that  this  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  job  that  Congress 
must  do.  There  is  no  way  to  be  precise 
about  it.  but  careful  and  competent 
oversight  by  congressional  committees 
probably  does  as  much  to  give  us  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  Government 
as  anything  else  you  could  name. 

Our  committee,  mostly  working 
through  its  subcommittees,  has  over- 
sight studies  and  hearings  planned 
this  year  in  areas  including  farm 
credit,  agricultural  extension,  the  op- 
erating of  marketing  orders,  fraud  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  farm  programs. 

This  is  work  which  must  be  done. 
And  we  must  have  the  minimimi  re- 
sources needed  to  get  it  done.  If  we 
fail  to  do  our  job.  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer will  be  far  greater  than  any  tem- 
porary saving  from  further  cuts  in  the 
committee  budget. 

The  House  should  know.  also,  that 
in  our  committee  staffing  arrange- 
ments we  have  been  careful  to  provide 
fair  staff  support  to  members  of  the 
minority.  We  have  six  employees  who 
serve  the  entire  committee— both  ma- 
jority and  minority— on  a  full-time 
basis  on  such  matters  as  bookkeeping, 
computer  operations,  clerking  of  com- 
mittee sessions,  and  so  on.  When  this 
is  taken  into  account  the  ratio  of  ma- 
jority to  minority  employees  is  59  per- 
cent for  the  majority  and  41  percent 
for  the  minority— a  division  which  is 
well  within  the  House  rules. 

In  one  further  respect,  our  staff  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  comply 
with  minority  wishes.  We  have  a  mon- 
ority  subcommittee  pool  of  six  staff 
members,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Wampler  of  Virginia,  has 
requested  that  this  arrangement  be 
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continued  so  that  Individuals  in  the 
pool  can  be  used  to  help  minority 
members  of  any  of  our  eight  subcom- 
mittees as  the  need  arises. 

Some  items  of  expense  are  going  up 
for  our  committee,  as  for  everyone 
else.  Rate  increases  dictated  by  infla- 
tion mean  that  despite  new  procedures 
to  reduce  use  of  facilities  like  long  dis- 
tance telephone  calls,  and  despite 
other  economy  moves,  we  are  faced 
with  higher  charges  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  service,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

Overall,  our  budget  request  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
called  for  $1,221,249  for  1982.  This  is 
3.1  percent  more  than  our  1981  au- 
thorization—but it  comes  after  a  year 
In  which  the  rate  of  inflation  was  8.9 
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I  think  these  facts  demonstrate  that 
our  committee  has  been  frugal.  I  think 
these  facts  demonstrate  that  we  un- 
derstand the  need  for  economy  in  con- 
gressional operations,  and  that  we  are 
practicing  it. 

I  think,  to  sum  it  up,  that  these  facts 
demonstrate  the  budget  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  is  a  responsible 
document,  and  that  it  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  (Mr.  Pitper),  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
all  of  us  who  critically  examine  the 
work  of  this  committee  are  impressed 
that  this  committee  has  conscientious- 
ly tried  to  save  all  the  money  it  could, 
and  at  the  same  time,  enable  the 
House  to  function  as  it  would  want  the 
House  to  do. 

We  all  know  that  the  committee 
system  is  the  llfeblood  of  the  House 
Itself,  and  if  you  strangle  it.  to  a  large 
degree,  you  strangle  the  effectiveness 
of  the  House.  In  the  case  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  every  nickel  that 
we  recommended  was  recommended  by 
a  minority  and  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  unanimously.  Also,  we 
would  like  it  known  that  every  nickel 
that  was  recommended  by  the  House 
committee  Is  now  being  considered, 
and  is  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority. 

For  the  last  several  years  we  have 
been  able  to  work  in  harmony  between 
the  two  parties  of  our  committee. 
What  we  were  given  for  1982  was 
$40,000  more  than  the  1981  authoriza- 
tion, and  $63,000  more  than  we  spent. 
The  spending  disparity  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  minority  was  delayed 
somewhat  in  filling  its  slots  on  person- 
nel that  it  had  the  right  to  fill,  and  for 
that  reason,  we  did  not  spend  as  much. 
Furthermore,  we  did  not  give  the  5- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase.  We  con- 
template doing  that  this  year,  as  we 
feel  it  is  the  policy  of  the  House  to  do 
so.  So.  I  know  from  the  experience  of 
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our  committee  that  this  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  been  ex- 
tremely conscientious,  has  been  very 
diligent  in  its  inquiry  as  to  the  need 
for  the  funds  made  available.  We  have 
had  unanimity  between  the  two  par- 
ties on  our  committee,  and  In  the 
House  Administration  Committee  I 
think  that  the  able  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  matter  this  after- 
noon, has  most  unselfishly  and  gener- 
ously proposed  a  further  cut  that  will 
bring  us  within  a  range  that  I  hope 
that  all  will  accept. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne). 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  wise  poltltican  many,  many 
centuries  ago  said.  I  am  sure,  that  op- 
portunity only  knocks  once.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  frustrated  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  here  today  who 
spoke  out  earlier  in  the  day  in  1- 
minute  speeches  saying  that  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  even  yet  to 
really  constructively  begin  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget.  Fortunately,  we 
have  had  at  least  one  opportunity  to 
try  to  reduce  the  budget  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  itself,  and  2 
weeks  ago  I  am  pleased  that  our  body 
decided  to  take  that  opportunity,  to 
seize  it.  and  do  what  we  can  to  reduce 
spending  in  the  Federal  Government, 
at  least  when  we  have  this  one— albeit 
a  small— opportunity  to  try  to  reduce 
spending. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  and  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  for  recog- 
nizing this  opportunity  when  it  was 
presented  to  them  2  weeks  ago.  They 
went  back  to  their  committee,  and  I 
must  confess,  did  a  Job  of  reducing 
$700,000  out  of  these  committee  fund- 
ing resolutions.  I  stand  before  the 
Members  today  to  hope  that  opportu- 
nity can  knock  again  and  again  and 
again  over  the  next  12  months  so  that 
we  can  reduce  Federal  spending  every 
single  opportunity  that  we  have. 

This  body  was  elected  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  to  do  Just  that,  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  I  am  happy  that  we 
are  showing  In  a  small  way  that  we 
can  have  the  resolve.  Of  course,  the 
freshmen  Members  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  Congress  played  an  active 
role  in  seizing  this  opportunity,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  effort  we  made  to 
convince  our  colleagues  and  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  impor- 
tance of  bringing  fiscal  responsibility 
to  Congress. 

Many  of  us  feel,  as  I  do.  that  it  has 
been  a  long,  long  time  since  Congress 
has  felt  the  need  to  reduce  spending. 
Some  of  us  feel  it  has  been  30  or  40 
years,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  to  do  something  that  many  of  us 


have  not  done  in  a  generation,  learn- 
ing to  use  the  word  "less"  rather  than 
"more." 

My  colleague  from  Texas,  only  a 
minute  ago.  criticized  the  freshmen 
for  taking  the  opportunity  In  the  1- 
minute  speeches  to  call  for  some 
action  in  Congress;  we  are  frustrated 
that  Congress  has  not  done  anything 
yet.  but  we  are  not  asking  for  more 
laws,  as  he  alleged.  We  are  asking  for 
less  laws;  we  are  asking,  most  of  all. 
for  one  law.  the  budget  law.  to  give  us 
less  spending  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  deliver  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  which  they  are  desir- 
ing, that  which  they  are  seeking,  that 
which  they  are  pleading  for— a  bal- 
anced budget,  lower  taxes,  lower  inter- 
est rates,  unless  we  recognize  our  op- 
portunity to  cut  spending  every 
chance  we  have. 

My  colleague,  the  respected  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  day  that  we  need  this 
$40  million  to  run  our  committees  be- 
cause we  have  the  responslblli^  of 
spending  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars,  and  how  can  we  do 
that  well  unless  we  spend  millions  of 
dollars  ninnlng  our  committees?  That 
Is  exactly  the  type  of  thinking  that 
has  gotten  us  In  the  mess  we  are  In 
today.  They  declare  that  the  only  way 
we  can  solve  our  problems  Is  to  throw 
more  money  at  them.  That  Is  not  our 
charge.  Our  responsibility  Is  to  make 
the  money  we  take  from  the  American 
taxpayers  work  harder;  make  the 
people  that  work,  work  harder,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  of  the  1,700  men 
and  women  who  work  In  the  commit- 
tees, on  the  staffs  of  the  committees 
of  Congress,  we  can  get  them  to  work 
harder.  We  can  get  them  to  do  more 
for  less,  and  we  should  take  this  op- 
portunity to  show  that  this  Is  exactly 
what  the  American  people  want  them 
to  do. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  things  I 
have  heard  in  the  debate  here  this 
afternoon,  though,  was  from  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  he  cannot  guarantee  that 
we  will  have  no  supplementals  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  for  not  having  any  sup- 
plementals last  year. 
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I  just  hope  and  plead  that  he  can  re- 
consider and  guarantee  to  us  today 
that  we  will  have  no  supplementals 
during  this  calendar  year.  We  have  got 
to  show  the  American  working  men 
and  women  that  we  are  committed  to 
tightening  our  belts. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  realize,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  over  a  million 
union  members  In  this  country  today 
who  have  In  the  past  12  months  pro- 
vided concessions  in  their  union  con- 
tracts? 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Yes,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  As  I  said.  I 
cannot  guarantee  him  that  In  the  next 
year  there  will  be  no  supplementals, 
but  I  also  said  I  will  do  the  very  best  I 
can  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
supplementals.  I  included  that  In  that 
same  statement. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  happy  to  hear  that.  I  hope  we 
can  move  closer  to  a  guarantee,  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  that  statement 
because  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  faced  with  concessions  or 
give-backs  and  we  have  got  to  show 
that  we  can  concede  as  well. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Marylsuid  (Mr.  Mitchell) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  reluctant  support  of 
House  Resolution  378.  My  reluctance 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  budget  re- 
quest to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  covered  only  bare  essen- 
tials and  yet  was  cut  almost  $90,000.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to 
achieve  this  reduction  except  partially 
by  again  denying  any  merit  raises  as 
we  have  been  forced  to  do  the  last  2 
years. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  reduc- 
ing our  spending  level  in  1982  to  the 
level  of  last  year's  expenditures  which 
would  force  us  to  reduce  our  activities 
to  less  than  last  year's.  Any  such  fur- 
ther cuts  would  be  complete  lunacy. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  do  not  have 
a  zero  inflation  rate.  We,  the  Con- 
gress, approved  a  5-percent  cost-of- 
living  raise  last  October  1. 

In  addition.  In  1981  the  minority  de- 
layed hiring  three  minority  counsels 
until  spring.  We  are  now  fully  staffed 
and  must  meet  the  December  1981 
payroll  In  each  month  of  1982  and  not 
just  for  part  of  the  year  as  was  the 
case  in  1981. 

Thus,  there  is  no  way  we  can  even 
meet  our  payroll  if  we  are  capped  at 
last  year's  level. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  theoretical  matter.  Just  last 
month  one  of  our  subcommittee  chair- 
men requested  a  minor  pay  Increase 
for  two  of  his  staff,  one  of  whom  had 
not  even  received  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease last  October.  Although  I  viewed 
the  request  as  justified,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  deny  It  due  to  the  very  real 
possibility  that  we  will  have  to  actual- 
ly reduce  current  payroll  in  order  to 
stay  within  the  budget  recommended 
by  House  Administration. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
businesses  from  which  we  lease  equip- 
ment do  not  subscribe  to  the  Republi- 
cans' zero  increase  theory  of  pricing. 
Our  cost  of  equipment  rental  has  in- 


creased $10,000  or  20  percent  over  last 
year's  actual  expenditures. 

Although  we  are  reducing  our  ex- 
penses and  not  adding  any  staff  or 
equipment.  It  Is  an  utter  fairytale  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  Inherent  changes. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  re- 
ceive at  least  the  budget  amount  rec- 
ommended by  House  Administration  If 
we  are  to  perform  our  function  of  con- 
sidering legislation  and  conducting 
oversight  on  programs  to  assist  small 
businesses,  which  are  dropping  like 
flies  in  the  present  economy. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man   from    California    (Mr.    Danne- 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  these  investigative  staff  ac- 
tivities spent  $36,259,200.  The  proposal 
before  us  Is  to  authorize  them  to 
spend  an  Increase  of  9.2  percent  for 
this  year,  to  a  total  of  $39,605,200. 

That  Is  a  9.2-percent  Increase  that 
we  propose  to  authorize  for  these  ac- 
tivities in  this  year  1982. 

Now,  it  is  relevant  on  this  issue  to 
ask:  What  is  going  on  in  the  real  world 
in  this  country?  There  was  an  Interest- 
ing article  in  the  U.S.  News  <fe  World 
Report  of  this  week  In  which  the 
answer  Is  forthcoming  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  real  world— the  people 
who  work  and  pay  the  taxes  that  we 
have  the  privilege  of  expending  here 
in  this  body. 

According  to  the  article.  Armour  & 
Co..  the  meatpacker.  recently  signed 
an  agreement  setting  a  4-year  freeze 
on  wages  and  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. 

Oscar  Mayer  &,  Company  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  is  seeking  concessions  from 
many  of  Its  12,000  employees.  The  700  work- 
ers at  Its  Sherman.  Texas,  plant  have  agreed 
to  a  new  contract  that  freezes  wages  for  3 
years  and  defers  cost-of-living  in- 
creases •  •  • 

The  article  also  says  that— 

Republic  Airlines  of  Minneapolis  reports 
that  more  than  half  of  its  employees  have 
agreed  to  defer  their  March  paychecks  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Further 

Allls  Chalmers,  the  Wisconsin-based  pro- 
ducer of  farm  equipment,  hu  eliminated  bo- 
nuses for  300  senior  management  employ- 
ees. Cost-of-living  allowances  have  been  can- 
celed for  some  3,600  management  and  sala- 
ried employees  at  the  Detroit  automotive 
operations  of  Rockwell  International. 

In  Bartonvllle.  Illinois,  the  Keystone 
Oroup,  a  major  producer  of  steel  wire,  has 
eliminated  10  percent  of  its  500  manage- 
ment slots  and  reduced  salaries  by  10  per- 
cent. 

All  across  this  land  people  are  hold- 
ing the  line  by  denying  any  cost-of- 
living  increases  and  freezing  wages. 
And  what  do  we  propose  to  do  here? 
We  are  going  to  increase  by  9  percent 
over  what  was  spent  last  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  put  this  whole 
issue  in  further  contrast.  In  1974,  the 


budget  of  this  Nation  was  $269  billion: 
In  1981  It  had  risen  to  $678  blUlon. 
That  is  an  Increase  of  151  percent. 
During  that  same  Interval  of  time,  the 
committee  funding  we  are  talking 
about  rose  from  $13.07  million  to  $39.6 
million.  That  is  an  increase  In  that 
period  of  time  of  202  p>ercent.  There  Is 
little.  If  any,  justification  for  that. 

And  then  there  Is  one  point  of  rel- 
evance to  our  minority  Members  on 
this  issue.  The  majority  has  said  that 
we  in  the  minority 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Inquire  as  to  how  much  time  each  side 
has  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awwttn- 
zio)  has  13  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frekzel)  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lttngren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  should  commend  the  work  of 
this  committee  In  that  they  are  start- 
ing to  turn  us  around  In  the  right  di- 
rection. Nonetheless  we  have  quite  a 
way  to  travel  before  we  get  to  where 
we  ought  to  be. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  object 
to  the  fact  that  we  need  staff  and 
would  support  adequate  staff.  But  I 
have  a  question  to  ask.  When  there 
are  abuses  in  this  House  In  terms  of 
the  ntmibers  of  people  we  have  and 
the  expenditures  that  are  made,  how 
can  we  vote  for  a  resolution  like  this? 

Just  last  week  I  received  word  that 
in  my  district  in  southern  California  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Conunittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  going  to 
hold  hearings  about  education.  About 
education  in  my  district?  Now,  I  ask 
the  Members,  what  In  goodness'  name 
can  they  leam  in  southern  California 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  educa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  more 
than  40  people  on  that  committee  in 
the  House.  Thirty-one  of  them  or 
thirty-eight  of  them,  depending  on 
which  figure  we  look  at,  happen  to  be 
on  the  majority  side;  the  balance  are 
on  the  minority  side.  It  is  obviously 
overstaffed.  It  is  overstaffed  on  the 
majority  side,  and  yet  we  come  here 
and  we  say  that  we  have  cut  to  the 
bone. 

What  have  we  done  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia?  We 
have  granted  them  an  Increase  of  12 
percent  over  what  they  spent  last 
year.  Why?  So  they  can  hold  hearings 
In  my  district  in  southern  California, 
so  they  can  hold  hearings  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  so  they  can  hold  hearings 
in  Houston,  Tex.  If  we  are  going  to 
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have  committees  like  that  going 
around  the  country  where  they  have 
absolutely  no  jurisdiction,  how  can  we 
say  with  a  straight  face  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  cutting  to  the 
bone  or  we  are  restricting  ourselves 
only  to  the  staff  that  Is  necessary? 

It  reminds  me  that  a  couple  of  years 
ago  the  committee  and  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Ekiucatlon  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee visited  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  What  did  they  tell  us  about 
labor  and  education  that  we  could 
apply  to  the  United  SUtes?  Thank 
goodness,  they  did  not  tell  us  anything 
because  I  do  not  think  we  would  want 
to  follow  them  in  any  way  here.  Yet 
that  is  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  to 
answer  those  questions  before  we  can 
agree  to  a  resolution  such  as  this. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoN«s),  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  today  de- 
serves every  Member's  support.  Our 
colleaflTue.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  AwwuNzio),  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  his  Subconunittee 
on  Accounts  have  for  the  2d  year  in  a 
row  sought  to  control  committee 
spending,  and  they  have  done  an  admi- 
rable Job. 

Now,  to  those  who  have  somehow 
voiced  their  opinions  In  other  places 
and  have  in  recent  times  taken  pot 
shots  at  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  beginning  to  get  a  little  offended, 
to  say  the  least. 

What  are  we  doing  over  there?  Right 
now  we  are  trying  to  save  the  Coast 
Guard  from  complete  extinction.  At 
this  time  we  dse  also  holding  hearings 
on  offshore  oil.  trying  to  find  ways  to 
build  up  our  supply  of  energy. 

To  those  who  might  not  know  this— 
and  I  hope  the  Members  listen  to  this 
because  it  is  very  important— I  would 
point  out  that  25  years  ago  this  Nation 
was  No.  1  in  development  and  capacity 
of  merchant  marine  fleets  under 
American  flags.  Today  we  are  11th  in 
the  family  of  nations.  Yes;  this  com- 
mittee is  concerned  about  that,  and  I 
think  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  concerned. 

Then  we  have  ocean  dumping  of 
sludge  and  sewage  In  our  Jurisdiction, 
along  with  numerous  other  issues  on 
the  environment.  We  have  Jurisdiction 
over  matters  relating  to  international 
fisheries  treaties.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  resent  a  little 
bit  the  implication  that  this  conunlt- 
tee  does  little  or  nothing.  It  is  a  hard- 
working committee.  It  has  an  out- 
standing staff,  I  am  proud  of  them, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  defend  to  the 
bitter  end. 


When  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee over  1  year  ago,  I  sought  to 
bring  under  control  the  committee's 
budget  and  staff.  I  think  we  made  re- 
markable progress.  For  instance,  the 
committee's  authorization  in  1981,  my 
first  year  as  chairman,  was  $101,000 
below  the  1980  resolution.  Spending  In 
1981  was  $37,000  below  1980.  Today's 
resolution  increases  that  authorization 
by  only  1%  percent  over  last  year,  and 
It  is  still  $73,000  below  the  authoriza- 
tion approved  2  years  ago. 

Also  prior  to  my  chairmanship,  this 
committee's  investigative  staff  aver- 
aged 65  positions  in  1980.  Today  that 
number  has  been  reduced  to  51.  We 
have  brought  the  growth  of  the  staff 
under  control  and  cut  it  significantly. 

Also,  with  the  help  of  our  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder).  I  have  sought 
to  develop  a  partnership  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority.  I  believe 
that  his  support  for  our  committee 
budget  proposals  this  year  indicates 
that  we  have  achieved  that  goal. 

To  sum  up.  we  have  brought  the 
budget  and  staff  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
under  control  In  the  past  2  years.  In 
reality,  the  committee  is  much  smaller 
than  it  was  before  my  chairmanship. 

So  today  some  are  urging  that  we 
slash  the  budget  request  below  the  fig- 
ures in  House  Resolution  378.  This 
would  be  unwise.  First,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  has  reviewed  the 
requests  and  cut  money  prior  to  today, 
and  the  committee  can  stand  no  fur- 
ther cuts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
this  resolution  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Beard). 

In  the  past  years  this  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  each 
committee  budget.  This  year  all  the 
budgets  are  bound  together  in  one  res- 
olution, and  we  are  not  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  each  committee 
budget  separately. 

This  budget,  since  1971,  haa  In- 
creased more  than  600  percent.  Al- 
though the  Senate  and  the  House 
work  separately  and  work  on  the  same 
legislation  and  review  the  same  laws, 
their  responsibilities  are  almost  identi- 
cal. The  staff,  however,  of  the  Senate 
numbers  974  while  the  House  staff  has 
an  incredible  1.824  persons.  Quite 
simply,  we  are  overbloated.  and  a  per- 
fect example  has  been  referred  to  by 
several  previous  speakers. 

I  ask  the  simple  question.  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Why  do  we  have  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  on  which  I  serve 


a  situation  where  41  people  in  the 
House  are  doing  what  7  people  do  in 
the  Senate? 

I  also  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
In  the  93d  Congress.  In  1973.  that  com- 
mittee had  a  staff  of  46.  Over  the  2- 
year  life  of  that  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee reported  33  bills.  In  the  96th  Con- 
gress, in  1979.  the  committee  had  a 
staff  of  96.  twice  as  many:  it  reported 
19  bills,  half  as  many:  and  it  had  5 
people  to  work  on  every  bill  that  it  re- 
ported. 

There  was  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  might  make  an  argument  Jus- 
tifying large  staffs,  but  in  recent  years 
the  Congress  has  created,  in  addition 
to  our  staff.  Its  own  Budget  Office,  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
a  greatly  expanded  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  cut- 
ting back  on  funding  a  large  number 
of  Federal  programs  it  is  simply  un- 
conscionable that  this  Congress  con- 
tinues to  fund  its  own  overbloated 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  for  further  reductions.  Let 
us  show  this  Nation  that  we  are  going 
to  do  our  part  to  cut  wasteful  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Swift),  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

D  1415 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  young  man  who  got 
himself  elected  to  a  legislative  body 
and  he  made  a  reputation  for  himself 
there  cutting  spending.  He  was  very 
good  at  it.  He  was  recognized. 

Then  one  day  he  got  a  new  commit- 
tee chairman.  The  chairman  went  to 
him  and  he  said.  "You  know.  I  think 
you  are  right,  we  need  some  prudence 
in  this  area.  What  about  this  year,  in- 
stead of  doing  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
profligately,  why  don't  we  go  on  this 
particular  Instance  with  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  and  a  5  percent  addi- 
tional for  contingencies?" 

The  young  man  said,  "No,  I  need 
more  of  a  cut  than  that." 

He  said,  "Well,  what  about  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  and  2.5  percent  in 
the  contingency?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "No,  I  need  more  of  a 
cut  than  that." 

The  chairman  said,  "Well,  let's 
eliminate  the  contingency  fund?" 

He  said,  "No,  I  need  more  than 
that." 

The  chairman  said,  "Well,  what  if 
we  cut  the  cost  of  living?" 

Finally  the  young  man  said,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  you  don't  understand. 
What  I  want  is  more.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ain't  going  to  let  you  have  the  issue." 
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I  had  a  mentor  who  served  for  6 
years  in  this  body  and  almost  40  in  the 
other  body.  He  divided  Congress  into 
two  kinds  of  people.  He  said  there  are 
showhorses  and  workhorses.  I  do  not 
wish  to  characterize  any  showhorses, 
but  I  would  like  to  characterize  some 
workhorses. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  completely 
being  ignored  by  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing this  resolution  are  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  became 
chairman  of  the  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  cooperative  arrangements 
he  has  been  able  to  work  out  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 

ZEL). 

You  will  note  that  this  committee  on 
which,  if  there  is  anyone  who  thinks 
this  is  a  great  plimi  to  serve  on  in  the 
House,  I  would  welcome  you  to  come 
and  apply  for  the  position.  But  once  a 
year  we  come  before  the  House  where 
people  take  shots  at  us,  but  the  job 
goes  on  all  year  long.  All  last  year  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlrmesota  dealt  with 
committees  that  wanted  supplemental 
appropriations.  Alone,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  talking  to  the  majority, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
dealing  with  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committees,  resisted  that  and 
there  was  no  supplemental  ever 
brought  to  the  committee. 

I  must  tell  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
joke  got  very  old  in  a  hurry  because, 
as  I  said,  through  every  one  of  those 
hearings  you  began  every  single  ses- 
sion with  every  committee  and  you 
said,  this  was  the  Joke:  'I  hope  you 
will  not  come  for  a  supplemental  this 
year  because  I  do  not  think  I  will  be 
able  to  get  a  quonmi." 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  I 
stopped  laughing. 

But  the  fact  Is  the  message  was  de- 
livered clearly. 

What  is  more  important  Is  if  my  col- 
leagues look  at  the  1980.  1981,  and 
1982  budget  requests,  they  will  see  a 
trend  that  shows  that  this  committee 
of  ours  Is  establishing  a  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  committees  of 
the  House.  They  will  see  that  that  re- 
lationship is  based  upon  two  basic 
principles. 

First  it  Is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  if  you  will  not  come  In  here  and 
ask  for  the  moon  hoping  to  settle  for 
something  less,  we  will  not  arbitrarily 
cut  you.  If  you  come  in  and  ask  for  a 
reasonable  request,  then  we  will  deal 
with  you  reasonably.  That  Is  working 
in  the  1982  budget.  That  is  working.  It 
gives  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee some  control  over  a  process 
that  has  been  out  of  control. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  howev- 
er well  meant  may  be  the  alternatives 
that  are  being  proposed,  they  are 
going  to  interfere  with  a  process  that 
at  last  has  given  this  House  a  chance 
to  manage  itself  prudently  with  an  ef- 


fective and  working  system,  and  what 
they  will  do  is  force  us  back  into  the 
chaos  of  every  committee  asking  for 
the  moon  because  they  have  no  sense 
that  they  will  be  treated  in  anything 
but  an  arbitrary  fashion  by  the  House 
Committee  and  the  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  our  com- 
mittee, which  is  working  on  a  biparti- 
san basis,  deal  with  this  in  a  rational 
and  prudent  fashion  and  do  its  work. 
Murray  Kempton  once  said  editors  are 
people  who  come  down  out  of  the  hills 
after  the  battle  and  shoot  at  the 
wounded.  Do  not  vote  with  the  editors. 
Vote  with  the  people  who  have  fought 
the  battle. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard). 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  my  intention  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  House  Resolution  378, 
which  provides  funding  for  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  the  House  com- 
mittees. 

Basically,  my  reason  for  moving  to 
reconunlt  Is  this:  It  is  time  for  this 
House  to  show  real— not  meaningless- 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  money 
spent  to  operate  the  committee 
system. 

This  resolution,  as  amended  by  the 
Administration  Committee,  authorizes 
a  grand  total  of  $100  less  than  was  au- 
thorized last  year.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars is  no  real  reduction  at  all;  and.  I 
would  add.  this  resolution  authorizes 
almost  $3V4  million  more  than  the 
House  committees  actually  spent  last 
year.  Not  a  single  committee  of  the 
House  receives  less  to  spend  this  year 
than  it  actually  spent  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  American 
taxpayers  feel  that  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. It  is  clear  that  the  American 
people  fully  expect  the  Congress  to 
share  in  the  reduction  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  which  they  voted. 
This  resolution  is  Just  more  business 
as  usual  to  me  and,  therefore,  I  think 
that  It  should  be  rejected  as  written. 

Let  us  look  at  the  way  committee  ex- 
penditures have  literally  exploded 
over  the  past  decade.  Last  year,  almost 
90  percent  of  the  money  spent  under 
this  resolution  was  for  committee 
staff,  and  this  does  not  even  count  the 
statutory  staff. 

In  1973.  the  House  committees  had  a 
total  of  570  investigative  staff.  Last 
year  that  figure  was  1,063.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  gone  in  8 
years  from  a  total  staff  of  22  to  82; 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
from  46  to  83.  In  the  Senate,  a  staff  of 
7  is  enough  to  handle  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  but  the  House  needs  a  full 
committee  with  a  staff  of  41. 

We  have  heard  scream  after  scream 
about  the  budget  deficit  from  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House,  but  the. commit- 
tee leaders  apparently  feel  It  is  just 
fine  to  go  on  increasing  their  empires 
at    the    expense    of    the    taxpayer. 


Energy  and  Commerce  now  has  about 
150  staffers;  Education  and  Ijibor.  120. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  com- 
mittee empires  that  have  been  built  up 
over  the  past  decade  to  start  taking 
real  reductions.  It  is  the  height  of  hy- 
pocrisy to  hear  House  leaders  talk 
about  Federal  deficits  when  they  con- 
tinue their  empire  building. 

This  motion,  under  the  rules,  cannot 
contain   instructions,   but   I   want   to 
make  it  clear  that  my  purpose  for  re-  j 
committal  is  to  see  real  cuts  in  this  au- 1 
thorization.   not   paper  cuts  of  $100.  i 
Where  the  cuts  come,  the  Administra- 
tion Committee  is  free  to  decide,  but 
there  must  be  cuts  made.  I  think  the 
American  people  want  the  Congress  to 
show  that  it  too  can  reduce  its  own 
bloated  bureaucracy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.   DANNEMEYER.   Mr.   Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  We  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  have  44  percent  of 
the  membership.  192  to  243.  and  does 
the  gentleman  think  it  is  reasonable 
that  we  on  the  minority  side  should  be 
asked  to  support  this  resolution  for 
1982  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  given  16  percent  of 
these  investigative  staff  to  assist  our 
side  in  presenting  our  view  on  the  leg- 
islation that  is  being  considered? 
Does  my  colleague  think  that  is  fair? 
Mr.  BEARD.  I  personally  do  not. 
and  I  think  the  gentleman's  point  is 
well  taken. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BEARD.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  My  question  is.  I 
think,  when  the  gentleman  refers  to 
the  leadership  and  what  they  are 
doing,  I  would  like  to  have  it  estab- 
lished, if  I  am  correct,  is  it  not  true 
that  all  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
committee,  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Conunittee,  and  every  ranking 
member  of  a  committee  who  submit- 
ted their  budget  request  to  that  com- 
mittee—in other  words,  the  Republi- 
can Members— all  supported  what  we 
are  now  acting  on  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
minority  leader.  But  I  personally  am 
somewhat  more  concerned  about  how 
the  taxpayers— the  people  who  have 
been  footing  the  bill  for  this  bureauc- 
racy—how they  feel  about  it  and  how 
they  feel  about  the  deficit  spending. 

I  honestly  cannot  go  to  a  UAW 
worker  or  to  a  conunimicatlons  worker 
who  is  having  to  accept  cutbacks  and 
try  to  justify  that,  when  I  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  by  spending  $100 
less  than  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman. I  just  want  to  be  sure  when 
the  gentleman  mentioned  leadership  it 
sort  of  referred  to  Democratic  leader- 
ship, and  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
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this  is  Republican  and  Democrat.  It  is 
not  just  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchtord)  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
service  on  this  committee  has  become 
an  impossibility  and  if  they  have  any 
doubt  about  it,  come  on  up  and  join  us 
sometime  when  we  are  going  through 
this  process.  We  had  open  hearings, 
open  hearings  for  3  weeks.  We  heard 
each  and  every  committee.  We  heard 
the  committee  chairmen  and  we  heard 
ranking  members.  We  heard  from  the 
public. 

During  that  period  of  time  two 
Members  took  the  time  to  come  up 
and  testify  as  it  relates  to  their  point 
of  view  on  the  overall  budget  for  com- 
mittees. I  would  suggest  that  if  there 
is  this  great  concern,  and  I  share  it,  to 
do  something  about  controlling  spend- 
ing, and  I  support  it.  that  the  best  op- 
portunity to  do  so  is  with  that  commit- 
tee. To  me  it  is  a  bit  ironic  that  we 
would  have  20  to  30  1 -minute  state- 
ments and  two  Members  who  would 
take  the  time  to  come  to  the  commit- 
tee and  try  to  do  something  about  it. 
To  me  it  is  also  ironic  that  we  would 
spend  2  or  3  hours  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  only  two  Members  would 
come  up  where  the  work  is  done  and 
try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Some  Members  say  we  have  gone  too 
far.  Others  say  we  have  not  done 
enough.  I  would  say  we  have  done 
about  the  best  that  we  are  going  to  do. 

That  process  took  3  weeks.  We  went 
through  committee  by  committee. 
There  was  a  lot  of  give  and  take.  It 
was  done  in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

There  is  not  a  Member  who  enjoys 
that  responsibility,  but  collectively  we 
applaud  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man and  personally  I  would  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frekzel).  to  get  this 
done,  to  reduce  spending  and  to  set 
out  guidelines  and  finally  get  this 
issue  under  control. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  under  control. 
The  best  evidence  of  that  is  that  the 
final  result  is  a  zero  increase  in  au- 
thorization. To  me  it  is  time  to  do 
something  about  it.  vote  on  it,  and 
stop  making  the  1 -minute  speeches. 

If  my  colleagues  want  to  revise  and 
extend  in  the  future,  delay  until  next 
January.  February,  and  March,  and 
come  on  up  and  Join  the  committee, 
we  would  welcome  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FREUzn,)  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amrnirzio)  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer). 


Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

If  everyone  swept  their  own  front 
doorstep,  the  whole  world  would  be 
clean. 

In  the  1  minute  that  I  have,  I  do  not 
rise  to  criticize  the  House  Administra- 
tion Conunlttee,  rather  I  compliment 
them. 

I  do  not  rise  to  criticize  committee 
chairmen,  rather  I  praise.  They  work 
hard  and  lead  strong.  I  serve  under 
two  of  the  good  ones:  Parren  Mitch- 
ell. Small  Business,  and  Jim  Howard, 
Public  Works. 

I  do  not  rise  to  criticize  the  qualifica- 
tions of  staff.  In  fact,  I  have. found 
them  generally  competent. 

I  do  not  rise  to  compliment  spending 
In  the  other  body  or  In  the  executive 
branch.  Their  spending  Is  high— far 
too  high. 

I  do  rise  to  say  that  this  resolution  is 
not  a  cut  in  spending.  Please  do  not  be 
fooled.  This  Is  not  a  cut  in  si}ending  as 
advertised.  This  resolution  allows  a 
more  than  $3,000,000  Increase  in 
spending  this  year  compared  to  last 
year. 

Do  not  be  fooled.  This  resolution  has 
been  described  as  stingy.  It  is  stingy 
only  by  historical  standards.  The 
$3,000,000  increase  Is  somewhat  less 
than  the  committee  have  usually  re- 
ceived. 

The  resolution  is  not  stingy  by  the 
standards  of  our  time  or  by  the  eco- 
nomic need  of  our  country. 

Cutting  the  committee  budget- 
really  cutting  the  committee  budget 
would  be  an  important  signal  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  reducing 
Federal  spending. 

The  country  certainly  would  be 
better  off  if  Congress,  for  once,  would 
lead  by  example. 

Charity  should  begin  at  home  and.  I 
believe,  so  should  thrift. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  system  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past  is  in  serious  Jeop- 
ardy. Last  year  and  again  this  year  we 
have  seen  an  assault  on  the  committee 
system  of  the  House  that  will  be  long 
felt. 

The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  a  difficult  and  sometimes  un- 
pleasant Job  to  perform.  By  the  Rules 
of  the  House  they  are  asked  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on  the  requirements  of  the 
House  committees. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  worked 
with  our  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  to  put 
together  a  reasonable  request  for 
funds  to  conduct  our  studies  and  Inves- 
tigations. 


The  Accounts  Subconunittee.  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Prank  An- 
NUNZio,  listened  to  our  testimony  as 
they  did  for  all  standing  committees. 
They  carefully  examined  all  aspects  of 
our  budget.  They  asked  questions 
about  our  needs  and  the  investigative 
progi^m  we  planned.  Nonetheless, 
faced'  with  the  heavy  pressure  that  all 
Members  feel  regarding  the  need  to 
reduce  Government  expenditures, 
thfev  reduced  our  proposed  authoriza- 
tioiv,  and  the  combined  authorization 
for  all  committees,  to  a  level  1.7  per- 
cent above  last  year's  authorization. 
The  House  Administration  Committee 
did  its  Job. 

Then  when  the  committee  resolu- 
tion went  to  the  floor  a  group  of  Mem- 
bers decided  to  demagog  on  the  matter 
of  committee  funding  and  overrule  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  It  was  a  sad  day  for 
the  House  when  the  committee  had  to 
withdraw  the  resolution,  because  the 
bipartisan  support  for  the  committee 
turned  into  partisan  opposition. 

Why  do  we  go  through  the  -work, 
time,  and  effort  of  the  committee 
budget  process  if  we  are  going  to  roll 
over  every  time  a  Member  calls  for 
further  cuts.  Why  have  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  look  at  the 
budgets  If  its  judgments  are  so  lightly 
thrown  aside?  The  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  deserves  the  commen- 
dation of  the  House  for  a  Job  well 
done,  not  the  back  of  the  hand  from 
headline  seekers. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dymally). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  colleague  and  congressional 
neighbor,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lungren),  related  that  hear- 
ings of  a  subcommittee  which  I  chair 
were  being  held  in  his  district.  That 
was  originally  correct,  but  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  disclose 
the  full  facts. 

Upon  scheduling  the  meeting,  he 
was  informed,  subsequently  expressed 
some  unhapplness  with  the  hearings 
being  held  in  a  portion  of  his  old  dis- 
trict. I  said  to  him.  "If  you  have  any 
problems,  we  will  move  the  meeting  to 
another  part  of  my  district."  His  con- 
cern was  that  the  committee  may 
embark  on  a  program  of  criticizing  the 
President. 

I  said  to  lilm  that  this  meeting  was 
requested  by  some  small  school  dis- 
trict superintendent  In  the  corridor 
cities  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Immedi- 
ately I  went  to  the  telephone.  In- 
formed his  administrative  aide,  whose 
name  I  remember  as  Vic,  and  told  him 
that  the  meeting  was  being  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  district,  my  dis- 
trict. We  sent  telegrams,  and  the  meet- 
ing is  now  being  scheduled  in  Lynwood 
and  not  in  Bellflower. 
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I  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  good 
debate  on  this  matter,  and  I  would  like 
to  close  for  our  side  by  commending 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee,  for  a  Job  well  done.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  James  K.  Coyne)  whose  motion 
to  recommit  several  weeks  ago  sent  us 
back  to  the  drawing  board  and  caused 
us  to  come  out  with  a  zero  growth 
committee  budget  for  this  year. 

I  believe  on  our  side  that  we  ought 
to  declare  victory.  That  was  our 
target.  It  has  now  been  achieved. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  worried 
about  the  other  body,  our  best  esti- 
mates on  their  employees  are  some- 
where in  the  mld-l.eOO's.  That  Is  about 
100  less  than  we  have,  but  they  serve 
three  less  committees  than  we  serve. 

The  other  body  has  set  a  fine  exam- 
ple by  cutting  last  year  and  holding 
the  line  this  year.  I  think  we  have  fol- 
lowed that  example.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  lag  too  much  by  comparison. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  this  zero 
growth  budget  is  really  an  increase  be- 
cause it  is  more  than  what  was  actual- 
ly spent  last  year.  Each  year  the  com- 
mittees spend  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  their  authorization,  and  in  my 
best  judgment  we  will  spend  this  year 
under  this  zero  growth  authorization 
about  what  we  spent  last  year. 

Also.  If  this  should  fail  and  the  reso- 
lution under  which  we  are  operating 
now  be  extended,  it  would  cost  us  $3 
million  more  to  finish  out  the  year. 

So  I  suggest  that  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  all  of  which  represent  the 
best  frugality  that  the  committee  can 
bring  before  you— that  is.  no  supple- 
mentals,  a  steady  decrease  In  the 
number  of  personnel  and  In  our  com- 
mittee expenses  over  the  years,  and 
for  a  rational  professional  review  of 
the  budgets— I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  affirm  the  committee  position.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  three  votes.  The 
previous  question  will  approve  the 
vote  for  the  committee  amendment. 
There  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit.  I 
hope  you  will  vote  against  It.  There 
will  be  a  motion  for  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill,  which  I  hope  you  will  vote 
for.  Seven  of  the  eight  Republicans  on 
the  committee  supported  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  also  supported  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  our 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1V4  minutes,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  378. 

I  want  to  start  out  by  congratulating 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Administration 


Committee.  Theirs  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult and,  I  think,  extremely  impor- 
tant Job  this  year  and  they  have  dis- 
charged their  responsibility  with  the 
highest  degree  of  dedication  and  skill. 
It  Is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that 
the  first  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  adopted  by  the  House. 
That  budget  was  barely  adequate  to 
enable  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  to  meet  the 
very  serious  challenges  that  face  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  today.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  same  is  true  for  other 
committees  as  well. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This 
Nation  faces  the  most  serious  econom- 
ic and  social  crises  that  It  has  faced  In 
the  past  50  years  and  a  Congress  that 
denies  itself  the  resources  to  meet 
those  challenges  has  betrayed  the 
triist  of  the  American  people. 

The  fact  Is  that  small,  but  vociferous 
minority  seek  to  bring  about  Draconi- 
an changes  in  our  society  and  in  the 
concept  of  the  very  role  of  Govern- 
ment that  has  over  the  past  two  cen- 
turies made  this  the  strongest  and 
most  prosperous  free  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  do  this  by  capitalizing  on 
the  current  economic  distress  to  strip 
the  Congress  of  the  capability  to  act 
effectively  as  a  coequal  branch  with 
the  executive.  And  they  can  effective- 
ly accomplish  their  goal  by  denying 
the  committees  of  the  House  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  do  their  job. 

To  this  end  they  have  perpetuated 
misconceptions  about  swollen  budget 
and  swelling  staff  to  persuade  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  cuts.  Their  claims  are 
provably  false. 

The  budget  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  Is  not  swelling. 
Computed  In  constant  dollars,  the 
committee's  budget  request  and  au- 
thorization have  declined  steadily 
since  1977  and  expenditures  have  de- 
clined since  1978.  And  the  same  is  true 
for  the  other  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees. 

Measured  in  current  dollars  and  ig- 
noring the  effects  of  Inflation  the 
$702,735  increase  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  recommended 
for  the  23  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees of  the  House  represents  an  In- 
crease of  only  1.77  percent  over  last 
year's  budget.  When  you  take  account 
of  Inflation  over  that  period,  the  rec- 
ommended budget  for  this  year  repre- 
sents a  4.4-percent  reduction  from  last 
year's  budget. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  Is  not  swelling. 
Since  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  committee,  the  investigative  staff 
has  been  reduced  from  an  average  of 
131  to  its  present  level  of  122— a  de- 
crease of  7.4  percent— and  the  budget 
authorized  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  would  allow  no  ex- 
pansion in  that  number. 


Overall,  the  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees of  the  House  cut  their  staff  by 
8  percent  over  last  year. 

In  spite  of  the  cut  In  staff,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  improve  both 
the  volume  and  quality  of  work  pro- 
duced. We  have  done  this  by  consist- 
ently upgrading  the  quality  of  the 
staff  and  by  installing  sophisticated 
word  and  data  processing  facilities 
that  have  enabled  us  to  greatly  im- 
prove productivity. 

The  reduction  in  budget  now  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration will  require  that  we  reduce 
our  staff  and  resources  to  levels  that 
will  make  It  very,  very  difficult  to 
maintain  our  current  high  standards 
of  performance.  But  we  will  discharge 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Members 
and  to  the  American  people  to  the 
very  best  of  our  ability  with  the  re- 
sources recommended  in  House  Reso- 
lution 378. 

This  Congress  has  a  crucial  role  to 
play  in  protecting  vital  programs,  and 
in  restoring  both  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation  and  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment. We  need  the  resources  to  do  the 
job. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  Is  clearly 
the  best  that  we  can  do  In  these  trou- 
bled times  and  It  deserves  approval  by 
responsible  Members. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  have  re- 
maining. 

In  Closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota and  aU  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
for  the  help,  assistance,  and  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  to  this  floor  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  frugal  budget 
funding  resolution. 

Now,  on  the  previous  question,  I 
want  to  again  remind  the  Members 
that  the  previous  question  is  on  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution.  When 
you  vote  "aye"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, you  are  voting  the  committee 
action  of  a  cut  of  $702,835  In  authori- 
zation. 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  House  Resolution  378.  The 
amendment,  by  reducing  the  aggre- 
gate 1982  authorization  to  a  level  Just 
below  last  year's,  reaffirms  our  com- 
mitment to  fiscal  discipline— and  de- 
serves, I  believe,  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  once  again  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  for  his 
leadership  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts.  As  a  result  of  the  gentle- 
man's efforts,  budget  requests  submit- 
ted by  the  various  committees  are  now 
thoroughly  and  carefully  reviewed— in 
distinct  contrast  to  the  often  perfunc- 
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tory  attention  of  previous  years.  I 
pledge  my  continued  support  to  the 
chairman  in  his  efforts  to  restrain  un- 
necessary committee  spending  and  to 
maintain  vigorous  oversight  of  com- 
mittee operations. 

House  Resolution  378.  as  originally 
reported,  established  an  aggregate  au- 
thorization of  $40.3  million— a  1.77 
percent  increase  over  the  1981  aggre- 
gate authorization.  Yet,  during  the 
floor  debate  of  3  weeks  ago.  it  was  ap- 
parent that  even  this  small  increase 
was  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
House  and  that  further  reductions 
were  necessary. 

At  the  outset  of  this  year's  delibera- 
tion, the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
set  a  target  that  the  1982  authoriza- 
tion aggregate  should  not  exceed  the 
1981  aggregate  of  $39.6  million.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment before  us  today  achieves  this 
goal. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
amendment  under  consideration  re- 
duces the  authorizations  only  of  com- 
mittees which  had  initially  been  grant- 
ed increases  above  last  year.  No  com- 
mittee which,  in  the  original  version  of 
the  resolution,  was  authorized  at— or 
below— the  1981  level  suffered  any  fur- 
ther cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  that  some 
Members  might  recommend  slightly 
different  authorization  levels  for  cer- 
tain of  the  committees  incorporated  in 
this  resolution.  Yet,  even  though 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  one  or  two  particulars— the  overall 
package  is  a  good  one.  and  is  a  testimo- 
ny to  fiscal  restraint. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  past 
decade  witnessed  an  almost  Incompre- 
hensible growth  In  committee  funding. 
But,  finally,  in  this  Congress,  we  have 
successfully  imposed  some  measure  of 
fiscal  control.  Consequently,  ours  will 
be  a  leaner,  more  efficient— and  ulti- 
mately, more  responsive — committee 
system. 

Yet  this  funding  package  marks  only 
a  beginning.  Additional  economies  are 
attainable.  Now,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  funding 
resolutions  and  focus  our  attention  on 
those  staffing  procedures  and  struc- 
tural arrangements  which  spur  de- 
mands for  higher  and  higher  commit- 
tee budgets. 

Previously,  I  have  discussed  improve- 
ments which  are  essential  If  greater 
accountability  in  committee  funding  Is 
to  be  achieved.  We  should: 

Eliminate  the  distinction  between 
statutory  and  Investigative  staff,  and 
require  that  all  staff  costs  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  funding  resolutions: 

Integrate  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  into  the  finding  process; 

Establish  the  equity  of  one-third  mi- 
nority staffing;  and 


Consider  discarding  clause  5(d)  of 
rule  XI  which  permits  independent 
subcommittee  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  authorizations  we  recom- 
mend reflect  weeks  of  hearings  and 
debate  and  study.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  pursue  a  fair  and  fiscally  sound 
approach— this,  I  believe,  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  committee  amend- 
ment before  us. 

This  zero  growth  budget  represents 
an  obvious  and  welcome  departure 
from  the  profligate  ways  of  the  past. 
Building  on  the  reductions  in  commit- 
tee funding  authorizations  which  ^ere 
approved  in  1981,  the  committee 
amendment  underscores  our  commit- 
ment to  economy— not  only  in  the 
committee  system— but  in  all  the  in- 
ternal operations  of  the  House.  It  is  a 
resolve  which  I  hope  will  continue  in 
future  years.* 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416.  nays 
0,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  47] 


Addabbo 


Albosu 

AlexAnder 

Anderson 

Andrew! 

Annunslo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

A«pln 

Atklnion 

AuColn 

BafalU 

B«Uey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Bamea 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenion 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Bocgs 

Boland 


YEA8-416 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

BrlnUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

BroomXIeld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BtoyhlU 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlaholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clbiger 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlna(IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Couchlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  WUllam 

Cralf 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarea 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicta 

DtnceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pazlo 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Plelds 

PIndley 

PUh 

PIthlan 

Pllppo 

Plorlo 

PoglletU 

Poley 

Pord  (MI) 

Porsythe 

Pountain 

Powler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Proat 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydoe 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GInn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Granun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Guarinl 

Gundetvon 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (TTT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HIUU 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

-Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Uagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marta 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

Masoll 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Mnier  (OH) 

MIneU 

MInlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 


Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

RalUback 

Rangel 

Hatch  ford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rtnaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roeraer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema   ' 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholra 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Ddall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 
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Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 


Ash  brook 

Badham 

Biaggi 

Breaux 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 


WhIUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Burton.  John 
Crane,  Philip 
Doman 
Pord  (TN) 
Ooldwater 
HoUenbeck 


Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


17 

LeBoutillier 

Markey 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McDade 


D  1445 

So  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEARD 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BELARD.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Beard  moves  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  378,  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question   was   taken;   and  the 
Speaker  pru  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  148,  noes 
270.  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  48] 
AYES-148 


Archer 

Davis 

Hamilton 

Atkinson 

Deckard 

Hansen  (ID) 

Bailey  (MO) 

DeNardls 

Hansen  (UT) 

Beard 

Dickinson 

Hartnett 

Benedict 

Dreier 

Heckler 

Bereuter 

Dunn 

Hendon 

Bethune 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hlghtower 

Bllley 

Emerson 

HUer 

Brown  (CO) 

Emery 

Hillis 

Campbell 

Evans  (DE) 

Holt 

Carman 

Evans  (lA) 

Hopkins 

Carney 

Penwick 

Hunter 

Cheney 

Pledler 

Ireland 

CoaU 

Fields 

Jeffries 

Coleman 

PIndley 

Johnston 

Collins  (TX) 

Pish 

Kazen 

Conable 

Pithian 

Kindness 

Conte 

Oilman 

Kramer 

Corcoran 

GocxUIng 

Lagomarsino 

Coughlln 

Oradlson 

LatU 

Courter 

Gramm 

Leach 

Coyne.  James 

Green 

Lee 

Craig 

Gregg 

Lent     - 

Crane,  Daniel 

Grisham 

Lewis 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gunderson 

Livingston 

Dannemeyer 

Hall,  Ralph 

LoefHer 

Daub 

Hall,  Sam 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McGwen 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Myers 

Napier 

Nelligan 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Paul 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Bailey  (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
BroyhUl 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Cllnger 
Coelho 
Collins  (ID 
Conyers 
Coyne.  William 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daschle 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dicta 
'  Dlngell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
E^u-ly 


Petri 

Porter 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

NOES— 270 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

E^rans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Flippo 

Plorlo 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Pountain 

Powler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Olim 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarinl 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 


Smith  (AD 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

WoU 

Wylle 


Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Levitas 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marta 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minish 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QulUen 

Rahall 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shamansky 

Sharmon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 


St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 


Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WUliams(MT) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTINO-15 


Ashbrook 
Badham 
Biaggi 
Breaux 
Brown  (OH) 


Burgener 
Burton,  John 
Crane,  Philip 
E>oman 
Ooldwater 

D  1500 


Kemp 

LeBoutUller 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McDade 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Biaggi  against. 

Mr.  Kemp  for,  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton 
against. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

a  1515 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The   question  was  taken;   and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  282.  noes 
132.  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  49] 
AYES-282 


Addabbo 

Brinkley 

DeUums 

Akaka 

Brodhead 

Derrick 

AlbosU 

Broota 

Derwlnskl 

Alexander 

Broomfield 

Dicta 

Anderson 

Brown  (CA) 

DingeU 

Andrews 

BroyhUl 

Dixon 

Annunzio 

Burton.  PhUUp 

Donnelly 

Applegate 

BuUer 

Dorgan 

Aspln 

Byron 

Dougherty 

AuColn 

Campbell 

Dowdy 

BaUey  (PA) 

Camey 

Downey 

Barnard 

Chappell 

Duncan 

Bames 

Chlsholm 

Dwyer 

Bedell 

Clausen 

Dymally 

BeUenson 

Clay 

Dyson 

Benjamin 

Cllnger 

Early 

Bennett 

Coelho 

Eckart 

Bevlll 

Collins  (IL) 

Edgar 

Bingham 

Conable 

Edwards  (AD 

Blanchard 

Conyers 

Edwards  (CA) 

Boggs 

Corcoran 

Englteh 

Boland 

Coyne,  WUllam 

Erdahl 

BoUing 

Crockett 

Erlenbom 

Boner 

D'Amours 

Ertel 

Bonior 

Daniel,  Dan 

Evans  (GA) 

Bonker 

Daschle 

Evans (lA) 

Bouquard 

Davis 

Evans  (IN) 

Bowen 

de  la  Garza 

Pary 
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Pucell 

Pulo 

Pemjt) 

Ftndley 

Pish 

F1thl«n 

PUppo 

Plorto 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ptonl(TN) 

Por»ythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frmnk 

Frenzel 

FnMt 

Fuqum 

Oareto 

Omydos 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Oibbona 

Olncrlch 

Oinn 

OUckman 

Oonzalez 

Oore 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Hacedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

HarUn 

Hatcher 

Hawklna 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HlllU 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hufhes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 


KenneUy 
mdee 
Kofovsek 
LaFUoe 


Anthony 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BlUey 

Brown  (CO) 

Cannan 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Couchlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 


Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Uvinsston 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Iiuken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

MlUer  (CA) 

Mlneu 

Minlsh 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MoaUey 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetu 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Punell 

QuiDen 

RahaU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

NOES-132 

DeNardls 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Evans  (DE) 

Fen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Oilman 

Ooodllng 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Oregg 

Orlsham 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (OT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hller 

Holt 


Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WiUlams  (MT) 

WlUlams  (OH) 

WUson 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Lee 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Madlgan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moore 


M(X>rhead 

Mottl 

Napier 

NeUigan 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

RoberU  (8D) 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 


Rousselot 

Santini 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 


Stangeland 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING- 19 


Ashbrook 

Badham 

Blaggi 

Breaux 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 


Crane,  Philip 

Doman 

FogUetU 

Ooldwster 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Lungren 


Marks 

Mattox   . 
McCloakey 
McOade 
Thomas 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  BiacKi  for.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  with  Mr.  Doman  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR..  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1530 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barmako).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R,  5789.  ENERGY  POLICY 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-477)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  419)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5789)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities relating  to  the  International 
energy  program,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ACKNOWLEDGING  MARCH  29. 
1982.  AS  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  418)  acknowledging  March  29. 
1982.  as  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  commending  such  organization  for 
a  century  of  dedicated  public  service, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  418 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
Catholic,  family,  fraternal  service  organiza- 
tion, was  established  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, one  hundred  years  ago  on  March 
29,  1882,  to  render  aid  and  assistance  to  its 
members  and  to  the  community: 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
grown,  on  the  appeal  of  its  many  benefi- 
cient  activities,  to  more  than  one  million 
members  In  the  United  States  and  to  one 
million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
members  in  seven  thousand  one  hundred 
local  councils  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  provid- 
ed vital  comfort  to  Allied  senicemen  during 
World  War  I  through  hospitality  huts  near 
the  frontllnes  bearing  the  invitation  "E^rery- 
body  welcome;  everything  free": 

Whereas  such  organization  continued  its 
assistance  to  members  of  the  armed  services 
after  World  War  I  by  providing  both  Job 
training  and  employment  services  to  return- 
ing veterans; 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
dedicated  itself  to  the  development  of 
young  leaders  by  establishing  its  own  youth 
branch,  the  Columbian  Squires  (which  cur- 
rently has  more  than  one  thousand  circles), 
by  sponsoring  almost  one  thousand  Boy 
Scout  troops,  and  by  providing  recreational 
and  educational  activities  for  youths  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year; 

Whereas  such  organization's  ardent  love 
for  country  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  spe- 
cial branch  known  as  the  fourth  degree, 
with  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  as- 
semblies, which  has  as  its  chief  mission  the 
fostering  of  patriotism; 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was 
heavily  involved  in  promoting  legislation  in 
Congress  to  reaffirm  the  phrase  "under 
God  '  as  part  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  flag; 

Whereas  the  organization  has  long  been 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  people  serving 
people  and  in  the  last  recorded  year  gave 
more  than  nine  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteer  hours  to  the  community  and 
over  $32,000,000  for  various  chariUble  and 
benevolent  activities,  particularly  to  the  un- 
derprivileged and  the  mentally  handi- 
capped; 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  com- 
mitted to  strengthening  the  family  as  the 
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basic  unit  of  society  and  the  key  to  the  Na- 
tion's strength  and  well-being;  and 

Whereas  such  organization  always  has 
been  devoted  to  the  moral  and  cultural  as 
well  as  the  material  betterment  of  the 
family  of  man:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives respectfully  acltnowledges  March  29, 
1982.  as  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  commends  such  organization  for  a  cen- 
tury of  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  charity, 
unity,  fraternity,  and  patriotism. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  resolution  and  thanking  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  the  clear- 
ance, and  to  say  that  on  Monday  of 
this  week  I  had  the  privilege  and  high 
honor  of  attending  the  100th  anniver- 
sary mass  commemorating  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
one  of  the  great  fraternal  organiza- 
tions of  this  country  and  other  coim- 
tries. 

In  a  very  moving  mass  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  New  Haven,  we  remem- 
bered the  courageous  action  of  Father 
Michael  J.  McGivney,  who  100  years 
ago  this  date,  founded  this  Catholic 
fraternal  organization  which  now  has 
over  1  million  members  in  over  7,000 
local  councils. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  In- 
troduce the  resolution  that  has  Just 
been  undertaken  here,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  accord- 
ing me  the  opportunity  on  this  (xx:a- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  will  object  because  I  think 
5  days  is  sufficient  time  to  have  people 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  but 
why  did  the  gentleman  not  allow  us  a 
vote  on  this  important  resolution? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  resolu- 
tion was  received  with  such  unanimity 
and  anxiety  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  time  is  passing  on  this,  that  I  am 
sure  that  is  why  the  Chair  was  con- 
strained to  consider  the  unanimous 
consent  request  as  a  imanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion, and  that  is  the  reason  that  no 
vote  is  necessary. 

If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  have  it 
reintroduced    so    that    he    can    vote 


against  it,  I  would  be  happy  to  accom- 
modate him,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
anyone  in  the  House  who  wanted  to  be 
recorded  in  any  way  except  that  this 
was  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  would  have  great  sup- 
port in  this  House,  and  I  was  intending 
to  vote  for  it.  I  thought  that  would 
please  the  gentleman  so  much  to  have 
me  vote  for  something  he  brought  up, 
but  I  realize  he  is  bringing  this  up  to 
help  his  prolife  vote,  so  I  will  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  working  as  hard 
as  he  did  on  this  resolution,  and  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  bringing  it  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  com- 
memorates the  100th  aimiversary  of 
the  Knights  of  Coliunbus  which  oc- 
cured  this  Monday. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  March  29.  1882,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  have  been  a  powerful, 
useful  and  constructive  force  in  this 
country.  Their  work  in  each  communi- 
ty they  serve  is  well  known  to  each 
Member  of  this  House  and  I  think  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  House 
take  official  notice  of  this  event  which 
is  so  important  to  the  1  million  mem- 
bers In  this  country. 

In  the  last  recorded  year,  the 
Knights  have  devoted  more  than  9 
million  man-hours  and  $32  million  to 
various  charitable  undertakings.  The 
particular  dedication  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  to  the  values  of  patriot- 
ism and  the  family  wsirrant  our  special 
attention. 

I  think  the  few  minutes  we  are 
taking  today  to  acknowledge  that 
work  are  important  in  assuring  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  we  hold  their  mem- 
bers and  the  value  we  attach  to  their 
many  contributions  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  which  occurred  on  March 
29.  The  charitable  work  which  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  carry  on  in  com- 
munities across  this  Nation,  well  de- 
serve the  commendation  which  this 
resolution  represents.  The  Knights  of 
Colimibus  have  distinguished  them- 
selves   throughout    their    history    by 


their  concern  for  their  fellow  citizens. 
Their  work  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  community  concern  about 
which  we  often  hear  a  great  deal  but 
which  we,  unfortimately,  do  not  as 
often  see  carried  out.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
setting  a  fine  example  for  their  fellow 
citizens  of  how  good  intentions  can  lae 
translated  into  good  deeds.  i 

At  a  time  when  many  across  the 
Nation  are  talking  about  the  need  for 
a  greater  degree  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  nongovernmental  sector,  on 
behalf  of  various  important  causes, 
the  example  of  the  diligent  and  useful 
work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
communities  across  the  Nation  is  an 
important  one  to  have. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we  honor  the 
centennial  aiuiiversary  of  the  foimd- 
ing  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  frater- 
nal service  organization.  The  Knights 
of  Columbus  has  established  itself 
over  the  last  100  years  as  a  positive 
force  In  our  coimtry,  and  most  direct- 
ly, in  our  towns  and  cities.  The 
Knights  are  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
charity,  unity,  fraternity,  and  patriot- 
ism. Those  ideals,  and  the  many  activi- 
ties of  the  Knights'  local  councils  to 
further  them,  bespeak  a  sense  of  com- 
munity and  caring  that  is  beneficial  to 
all  Americans,  and  our  quality  of  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
face  many  trials  on  the  domestic  and 
international  scene  every  day.  It  is  too 
easy  for  us  to  grow  distant  from  our 
neighbors;  it  is  too  easy  for  us  to 
become  withdrawn  from  the  problems 
of  others.  In  reflecting  upon  that  ob- 
servation, we  can  be  reassured  and 
thankful  that  there  are  organizations 
in  our  towns  and  cities  such  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  I  can  only  add 
that  I  hope  the  Knights'  second  100 
years  of  service  can  be  as  productive 
and  good  for  our  country  as  has  been 
their  first  100  years. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object, 
but  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  the  other  gentlemen  have 
made.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  is  an 
outstanding  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  100  years  ago  today. 
Rev.  Father  Michael  J.  McGivney, 
with  a  small  group  of  his  fellow  pa- 
rishioners in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  society  that  has 
grown  into  a  worldwide  organization 
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dedicated  to  civic  and  charitable 
work— the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Father  McGivney  could  not  have 
conceived  of  the  vast  potential  and 
future  growth  of  the  Institution  he 
founded.  Like  so  many  Innovators,  he 
was  motivated  by  immediate  necessi- 
ties—his own  poverty,  the  humble  sta- 
tion of  his  parishioners,  and  their  dif- 
ficult economic  circumstances.  His 
goal  was  simply  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance and  security  that  a  community 
can  give  to  its  individual  members. 
However,  like  so  many  who  have  been 
nobly  and  selflessly  inspired,  the  good 
seed  that  he  planted  nas  flowered 
beyond  his  greatest  expectations. 

One  hundred  years  later,  we  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus and  their  founder— a  lesson  of 
dedicated  voluntarism,  a  lesson  of  gen- 
erous charity,  a  lesson  of  faith  in  God. 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  their  outstanding 
work  on  this,  their  centenary  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
My  cosponsorship  of  House  Resolution 
344  indicates  the  high  regard  I  have 
for  this  charitable  organization. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  the  Knights 
were  founded  as  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion of  Catholics  by  Father  Michael  J. 
McGivney,  curate  of  St.  Mary's  Parish 
in  New  Haven.  Conn.  Originally,  the 
organization  was  set  up  to  aid  the  fam- 
ilies of  members  who  passed  away. 
Since  then,  the  organization  has 
broadened  its  focus  to  include  a  wide 
range  of  charitable  works. 

Membership  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion now  numbers  over  a  million 
strong,  with  councils  serving  the  needs 
of  thousands  of  communities  nation- 
wide. The  Knights  of  Columbus  also 
work  to  meet  the  needs  of  old  and 
young  alike. 

Today,  we  commemorate  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  generosity  of  spirit  of 
the  Knights  and  recognize  the  high 
ideals  of  fraternity,  faith,  and  patriot- 
ism of  this  organization.  I  also  want  to 
recognize  the  many  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus in  my  own  district,  who  have 
worked  to  enrich  our  communities 
over  the  years. 

In  congratulating  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. I  want  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  goodhearted  and  chari- 
table efforts. 

•Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
100th  anniversary  on  March  29  of  the 
1.3  million  member  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus gives  us  occasion  to  reflect  on  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  freedoms 
pride. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Catholics  in 
Boston  and  most  other  cities  of  Amer- 
ica were  a  despised  minority,  poor,  un- 
educated, working  long  hours  at  dan- 
gerous and  unsafe  Jobs  Just  to  stay 


alive,  even  reduced  to  Joining  secret 
societies. 

Michael  J.  McGivney,  a  young 
curate  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  came  from  Just  such  a 
family.  His  father,  too.  died  young, 
leaving  him  with  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  up  eight 
younger  brothers  by  working  in  a 
spoon  factory. 

Shortly  after  his  delayed  ordination 
as  a  priest.  Father  McGivney  began 
working  with  Catholic  laymen  to  pro- 
mote a  fraternity  to  encourage  their 
faith  and  provide  insurance  for  their 
wives  and  children.  When  Father 
McGivney  died  only  8  years  later. 
Knights  of  Columbus  posts  *  were 
spreading  through  New  England. 
There  are  now  7,156  councils  across 
the  world  with  1.36  million  members, 
and  1  million  members  in  the  United 
States.  Massachusetts  has  209  councils 
and  58.847  members. 

The  community  and  charitable  serv- 
ices of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  are 
legend.  In  1980  alone,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  provided  $31.7  million  to 
help  the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  and 
the  young.  They  also  devoted  9.2  mil- 
lion hours  of  volunteer  time  to  com- 
munity and  church  services. 

The  Knights  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  development  of  young 
leaders  by  establishing  a  youth 
branch,  the  Columbia  Squires,  and  by 
sponsoring  almost  1.000  Boy  Scout 
troops.  In  addition,  the  organization 
provides  recreational  and  educational 
activities  for  youths  every  year  at  a 
cost  of  millions. 

Moreover,  in  its  love  of  country,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  has  established 
a  special  branch  known  as  the  fourth 
degree,  with  about  1,600  assemblies, 
with  the  mission  of  fostering  patriot- 
ism. 

But  the  real  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  lies  not  Just  in 
what  they  have  done  and  are  continu- 
ing to  do,  but  in  their  flourishing  suc- 
cess in  a  climate  of  freedom  unknown 
to  almost  any  other  society.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus,  like  many  other 
charitable  fraternities  sponsored  by 
church  and  social  groups,  was  started 
in  an  era  characterized  by  religious 
suid  group  prejudice  we  find  incredible 
today. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
toward  a  society  in  which  the  rights  of 
all  are  respected,  and  the  abilities  of 
everyone  exercised  to  his  or  her  full- 
est. But  if  It  can  be  said  that  we  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  giants  who  saw 
Into  the  future  from  the  past,  then, 
surely,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  can 
be  recognized  as  such  a  giant.  And  in 
that  sense,  it  is  not  we  that  honor 
them,  but  that  they  honor  us,  by  actu- 
ally being  freedom's  pride.* 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  who  are  cele- 


brating a  full  century  of  rich  service  to 
our  great  Nation— where  it  was  found- 
ed—and to  many  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  great  and  distinguished  Catho- 
lic laymen  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
assisting  the  needy  of  this  land,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  destitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus are  stalwart  in  their  defense  of  the 
rights  and  value  of  the  unborn  and 
have  been  unwavering  prolife  over  the 
years. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  to  an  organization 
which  has  so  unselfishly  given  of  itself 
to  others  and  I  wish  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  another  century  of  progress 
and  accomplishment.* 
•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  100  years,  the  tra- 
dition of  Knights  of  Columbus'  In- 
volvement with  church,  community, 
and  country  has  been  outstanding. 
House  Resolution  418,  which  officially 
acknowledges  the  100th  anniversary  of 
this  organization  and  commends  its  1 
million  members  and  over  7,000  local 
councils.  Is  more  than  worthy  of  im- 
mediate adoption  by  this  body. 

I  addressed  a  recent  assembly  of 
fourth  degree  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
the  Marquette  Province,  western  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  and  can  attest  to  the 
contribution  to  country  and  communi- 
ty made  by  these  individuals.  Bishop 
Arthur  J.  O'Neill  of  my  home  diocese, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  has  often  spoken  of  the  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  tradition  whi^h 
has  guided  and  will  continue  to  guide 
this  organization.  The  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus help  make  our  society  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  by  fulfilling  the 
precepts  of  the  Catholic  Church 
through  their  civic  and  charitable  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  obvious  reasons, 
do  not  Join  or  tend  to  support  many 
fraternal  organizations.  But  the  work 
of  this  organization  during  the  last  100 
years  with  youth,  mentally  handi- 
capped, veterans,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  underprivi- 
leged, sets  a  standard  for  other  chari- 
table and  benevolent  organizations  to 
atterrpt  to  equal. 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  for  the  Con- 
gress and  for  me  to  participate  in  hon- 
oring the  Knights  of  Columbus  on 
their  anniversary.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  resolution  rec- 
ognizing this  charitable  organization.* 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  EX- 
PRESSING SENSE  OP  THE 
HOUSE  THAT  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS BE  FULLY  FUNDED 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  msuiy 
Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  for 
higher  education  has  not  been  well  re- 
ceived in  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity nor  by  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  House.  The 
Reagan  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1983  renigs  on  a 
long-standing  Federal  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  and  "access"  and 
some  measure  of  "choice"  for  low-  and 
middle-income  students. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  with  bipartisan  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  and  91  co- 
sponsors  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Pell 
grant,  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grant,  college  work  study. 
State  student  incentive  grant  pro- 
grams, and  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program  should  be  fully  funded. 
The  resolution  also  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  legislative 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  especial- 
ly those  changes  recommended  by  the 
administration  which  would  deny 
graduate  and  professional  school  stu- 
dents GSL  loans. 

The  resolution  emphasizes  that: 

Elimination  of  GSL  eligibility  will 
cause  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents great  financial  hardship  and 
lead  to  possible  termination  of  their 
educational  careers; 

The  Nation  will  suffer  from  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  opportunities  to  develop 
fully  the  mental  resources  and  techni- 
cal skills  of  its  young  men  and  women; 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  re- 
sources available  for  student  aid  for 
academic  year  1982-83  has  already 
been  substantially  reduced; 

The  maximum  Pell  grant  has  stead- 
ily declined  over  the  past  2  years  while 
the  cost  of  attending  college  has  in- 
creased substantially; 

The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  as  of  December  10.  1981, 
have  endorsed  a  Pell  grant  need  analy- 
sis for  the  1982-83  academic  year  that 
preserves  access  to  Pell  grants  for  an 
estimated  2.6  million  students;  and 

The  House  of  Representatives  is 
committed  to  assuring  needy  students 
access  to  higher  education. 

This  resolution,  drafted  by  the  sub- 
committee members,  draws  on  the 
work  of  my  colleagues  Representatives 
MoFFETT.  Hopkins,  Dunn,  and  Emery. 
I  want  to  especially  commend  my 
friend  from  Connecticut.  Mr.  Moffett. 
who  took  the  initiative  and  urged  sub- 
committee action  on  House  Resolution 


375,  on  which  we  have  based  the  sub- 
committee resolution.  I  also  want  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tions and  cooperation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  to 
the  drafting  of  the  resolution. 

Sheldon  Hackney,  president  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  recently 
capsulized  the  importance  of  main- 
taining adequate  funding  for  higher 
education  programs— 

The  cuts  (In  higher  education)  constitute 
a  dramatic  retreat  from  a  25  year,  biparti- 
san commitment  to  equal  opportunity  in 
higher  education.  This  is  not  only  a  shame- 
ful retreat  from  equality  of  opportunity,  but 
an  unwise  disinvestment  in  the  future  of 
our  country. 

I  hope  that  many  more  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  show  our  commit- 
ment to  the  future  greatness  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  resolution 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Paul 
Simon,  is  Introducing  on  behalf  of 
those  of  us  who  su-e  fighting  for 
higher  education. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
protect  the  opportunity  of  our  stu- 
dents' in  obtaining  as  much  education 
as  they  desire. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  February 
24  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  keep 
graduate  and  professional  students  eli- 
gible under  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  This  is  incorporated  in 
Mr.  Simon's  resolution  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  him  In  combining 
and  strengthening  our  individual  ef- 
forts. 

In  Kentucky  alone,  there  are  16.000 
graduate  and  professional  students.  Of 
those,  71  percent  receive  some  form  of 
financial  aid.  Denying  these  students 
acxess  to  loans  is  a  slap  at  America's 
future  as  well.  How  can  you  consider 
these  loans  and  grants  an  Investment 
in  our  long-term  prosperity? 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  96th  Congress  I  voted  In 
favor  of  extension  of  authorization  for 
Federal  higher  education  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1985.  Here  again, 
the  need  for  a  well-educated  interna- 
tionally competitive  work  force  Is  the 
key  to  a  strong  economy. 

The  education  loan  programs  have 
already  taken  their  fair  share  of  cuts 
and  any  more  I  feel  would  be  unfair. 

During  the  period  of  1970-79  there 
was  a  9.4-percent  decline  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  enroll- 


ments and  a  modest  2-percent  Increase 
in  postsecondary  enrollments  during 
the  same  period.  In  other  words,  more 
money  is  needed  to  finance  the  educa- 
tion of  our  higher  education  students. 

My  original  resolution  is  incorporat- 
ed into  Mr.  Simon's  along  with  the 
language  to  protect  the  Pell  grants 
and  campus-based  programs. 

Let  me  use  Kentucky  as  an  example 
of  the  number  of  students  that  could 
be  affected  should  we  here  in  Congress 
not  Join  together  and  protect  our  edu- 
cational aid  programs. 

Number  of  college  students  in  Ken- 
tucky—part time  and  full  time. 
131,182; 

Number  receiving  financial  aid, 
74.814; 

Number  receiving  campus-based  aid, 
fiscal  year  1981,  32.800; 

Kentucky  default  record  on  finan- 
cial aid.  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  coun- 
try, 2.3  percent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM 
MCCORMICK  BLAIR 

Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens. William  McCormick  Blair,  has 
come  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  Illus- 
trious life. 

If  a  human  could  be  described  as  re- 
taining eternal  youth,  the  late  Bill 
Blair  came  close  to  meeting  that  de- 
scription. Bom  in  Chicago  on  May  2. 
1884.  Bill  Blair  played  tennis  and  golf 
at  age  90.  He  did  not  give  up  driving 
his  car.  even  on  extended  trips,  until 
age  91.  And  at  age  93  he  took  his  first 
flight  on  the  supersonic  Concorde. 

The  son  of  Edward  Tyler  Blair  and 
Ruby  McCormick  Blair,  Bill  Blair  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  Midwest 
pioneers  who  were  among  the  business 
and  civic  leaders  who  made  Chicago  a 
business  and  cultural  center. 

A  graduate  of  Groton  School  and 
Yale  University,  Bill  Blair  established 
his  own  identity  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness and  finance  as  head  of  the  Invest- 
ment firm  of  William  Blair  &  Co.  in 
Chicago.  He  achieved  a  reputation  for 
responsible  business  and  economic 
Judgment.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  from  1958 
to  1966,  and  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  ScKiety,  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  and  the 
Chicago  Club.  He  served  as  a  life  trust- 
ee of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  as 
an  honorary  trustee  of  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  all  of  these 
achievements.  Bill  Blair  was  a  long- 
time personal  friend.  My  contacts  with 
him  were  as  a  friend  and  neighbor  In 
Lake  Bluff  where  he  endowed  our 
hometown  with  generous  gifts  of  prop- 
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erty  adding  to  the  beauty  of  this  be- 
loved community.  When  I  served  for- 
merly as  a  leader  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
the  North  Shore  area.  Bill  Blair  was 
always  both  a  contributor  and  a 
meml)er  of  the  finance  committee. 
Again,  during  my  career  of  public  serv- 
ice. Bill  Blair  was  a  loyal  and  active 
supporter.  He  and  I  met  most  recently 
in  this  regard  Just  a  little  over  2  years 
ago  when  he  Joined  with  a  group  of 
my  friends  at  the  Chicago  Club  where 
former  President  Gerald  Ford  honored 
us  at  a  luncheon  "fund  raiser." 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
and  reflection  that  today  I  recall  the 
long  and  useful  life  and  his  recent 
passing  on  Monday.  March  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Blair  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  wife  of  60  years,  Helen 
Haddock  Bowen  who  likewise  was  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  Chicago  commu- 
nity and  member  of  a  prominent 
family. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will 
take  note  that  William  McCormick 
Blair,  Jr..  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Denmark  and  to  the  Philippines,  and 
today  a  leading  citizen  of  our  capital 
city,  is  one  of  the  late  Bill  Blair's  three 
sons.  The  other  two,  Edward  McCor- 
mick Blair  and  Bowen  Blair,  who  also 
reside  within  or  near  my  constituency, 
have  established  themselves  In  suc- 
cessful business  careers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that 
many  others  in  this  Chamber,  includ- 
ing particularly  those  Members  from 
Illinois,  will  pause  with  me  at  this  time 
in  respect  to  the  late  William  McCor- 
mick Blair,  and  to  express  sympathy 
to  his  loved  ones.  My  wife,  Doris,  Joins 
in  this  expression  of  affection,  appre- 
ciation, and  compassion. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
ESTABLISH  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CHILDREN,  YOUTH. 
AND  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Joining 
me  in  this  bipartisan  effort  are:  Con- 
gressmen Jim  JcrroRDS,  Ted  Weiss. 
Henry  Hyde,  Henry  Waxman,  John 
RoussELOT,  and  Congresswoman 
LiNDY  BoGGS.  More  than  70  colleagues 
already  have  endorsed  this  important 
resolution. 

We  have  all  said  it  time  and  again, 
and  we  have  heard  it  said  by  others: 
"Our  most  important  resource,  and 
the  future  of  our  country,  are  our  chil- 
dren and  youth."  I  deeply  believe  that 
it  is  time  we  stopped  Just  talking  about 
children  as  our  most  important  re- 
source,    and     start     supporting     the 


healthy  and  successful  development  of 
that  resource. 

Our  Nation's  children  are  neither 
partisan  nor  powerful.  As  they  grow, 
they  face  problems  they  did  not  create 
and  which  they  cannot  control.  But 
our  children  and  youth,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, are  affected  by  government  and 
private  sector  policies  involving  educa- 
tion, employment,  health  and  nutri- 
tion, law  enforcement  as  well  as  by 
general  economic  trends. 

We  know  that: 

There  are  approximately  64  million 
children  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  children  under  age  10  may 
increase  by  20  percent  by  1990.    . 

Substantial  improvement  in  the 
status  of  children  has  occurred  in  the 
last  20  years,  but  a  higher  proportion 
of  children  are  in  poverty  today  than 
in  1969. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  reduction 
in  both  the  infant  mortality  rate  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  but 
nearly  10  million  children  still  have  no 
known  source  of  regular  health  care. 

Unprecedented  numbers  of  children 
attend  school  amd  enroll  in  college,  but 
there  are  still  25  high  school  dropouts 
for  every  100  graduates,  and  the  un- 
employment rate  for  dropouts  is  50 
percent  higher  than  for  high  school 
graduates. 

More  than  500.000  children  grow  up 
in  foster  homes,  group  homes,  or  insti- 
tutions without  a  permanent  home  or 
family. 

Changing  employment  patterns  and 
economic  necessity  mean  that  millions 
of  additional  parents  will  be  employed 
during  this  decade,  substantially  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  day  care  serv- 
ices. 

At  this  time  of  change  in  national 
policies  and  economic  circumstances, 
we  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  our  policies  which  affect  children 
and  families. 

But  we  also  know  that  Congress 
fragmented  system  of  committees  and 
our  elaborate  budget  process  inhibit 
our  ability  to  look  carefully  at  these 
diverse  and  complex  circumstances  af- 
fecting children  and  families  apart 
from  Federal  programs  and  budget 
functions.  As  a  result,  all  too  often  the 
voices  of  children  and  youth  are  not 
given  a  full  hearing  because  of  the 
procedural  and  structural  hurdles  cre- 
ated by  the  current  congressional  com- 
mittee system. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  rescue  children, 
youth,  and  families  from  their  cur- 
rently invisible  status  in  the  legislative 
process.  A  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Families  will  provide 
Congress  a  tool  to  assure  accountabil- 
ity and  reduce  overlap  among  existing 
programs  and  policies  affecting  chil- 
dren and  their  ftunilies.  The  commit- 
tee will  have  no  legislative  Jurisdiction, 
but  win  provide  continuing  review  of 


the  status,  needs,  and  successes  of  this 
special  constituency. 

The  select  committee  which  we  pro- 
pose will  be  limited  to  two  Congresses. 
The  dollars  we  may  be  able  to  save  in 
the  long  term  by  carefully  considering 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  trends  of 
the  future  are  well  worth  an  invest- 
ment by  this  Congress  in  a  committee 
whose  sole  responsibility  is  the  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
children,  youth,  and  families  of  this 
country. 

Scores  of  national  organizations 
have  endorsed  our  resolution.  They  in- 
clude: 

List  or  Supporting  ORC/utiZATiONS 

American  Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abilities. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion. 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues.  Inc. 

Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Children's  Foundation. 

Children's  Hospital  National  Medical 
Center,  Child  Protection  Unit. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

Contra  Costa  (California)  Children's 
Center. 

Corporate  Child  Development  Fund  for 
Texas. 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 

Day  Care  Council  of  America. 

Family  Impact  Seminar. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Council. 

Gerber  Products  Company. 

Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

Lutheran  Council  In  the  USA.  Office  of 
Governmental  Affairs. 

March  of  Dimes. 

Mental  Health  Law  Project. 

National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 

National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Mental 
Health  and  Human  Services  Organizations 
(COSSMHO). 

National  Committee  for  Adoption. 

National  Committee  for  Citizens  In  Educa- 
tion. 

National  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

National  Exchange  Club  Foundation. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  Youth. 

National  Organizations  Advisory  Council 
for  Children. 

National  PTA. 

National  Youth  Work  Alliance. 

North  American  Council  on  Adoptable 
Children. 

Parents  Anonymous. 

Parents  United. 

Save  the  Children. 

Society  for  Research  in  Child  Develop- 
ment. Committee  on  Child  Development 
and  Social  Policy. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

Candlellghters  Foundation. 
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Bay  Area  Child  Care  Law  Project. 
National  Head  Start  Association. 
National  Center  for  Clinical  Infant  Pro- 
grams. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  will  provide  Con- 
gress an  essential  vehicle  to  review 
public  and  private  sector  policies  af- 
fecting young  Americans  and  their 
families  in  the  years  ahead.  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  assure  the 
humane  and  fair  chance  for  a  produc- 
tive life  for  all  the  Nation's  children. 
The  Select  Committee  will  give  us  that 
opportunity.  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in 
this  extremely  important  effort. 

H.  Res.  421 
Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies 

Whereas,  Congress  finds  that  strong 
family  relationships  are  crucial  to  the 
health  and  optimal  development  of  chil- 
dren: and 

Whereas,  there  are  approximately  64  mil- 
lion children  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  children  under  age  10  may  in- 
crease by  20  percent  In  the  next  decade;  and 
Whereas,  decisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment involving  education,  employment, 
health  and  nutrition,  law  enforcement  or 
economic  policy  have  a  substantial  effect 
upon  the  well-being  of  American  children 
and  their  families:  and 

Whereas,  a  combination  of  governmental 
and  private  sector  efforts  are  necessary  to 
provide  services  and  support  for  families 
and  children:  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
lacks  the  capacity  to  conduct  comprehensive 
oversight  affecting  our  Nation's  children, 
youth  and  families:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  clause  6  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(hKl)  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families,  which  shall  not  have  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction but  which  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion— 

"(A)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  problems  of 
children,  youth  and  families,  including  but 
not  limited  to  Income  maintenance,  health 
(Including  medical  and  child  development 
research),  nutrition,  education,  welfare,  em- 
ployment, and  recreation: 

"(B)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  American  chil- 
dren and  youth  In  taking  a  full  part  in  na- 
tional life  and  becoming  productive  citizens: 
■'(C)  to  develop  policies  that  would  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  programs  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. 

"(2)  The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  no  more  than  36  members. 

•(3)  The  select  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  at  the  close  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress.". 

List  of  Cosponsors  to  Proposed  Select 
Committee  ok  Children.  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 

Waxman.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 

Addabbo.    Mr.    Andrews,    Mr.    Beard.    Mr. 


Blanchard.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  PhlUip  Burton.  Mrs. 
Chlsholm.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  FoglletU, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Mlkulskl,  Mr.  Minlsh, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ober- 
star.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  PanetU.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunla.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Whltehurst.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Zeferettl. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE  REPORT  FOR 
THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1981-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  March 
31,  1982.) 


night  in  New  Orleans,  in  which  many 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where had  considerable  interest. 

The  Tarheels  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  emerged  with  the  na- 
tional basketball  championship  by  de- 
feating a  very  fine  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity team,  63-62. 

It  was  the  first  national  champion- 
ship in  exactly  25  years  for  this  great 
institution,  of  which  I  and  many 
others  have  the  privilege  of  being 
alumni. 

I  cannot  recall  a  more  exciting  or 
well-played  game.  Both  teams  played 
outstandingly.  Both  were  well-coached 
and  highly  disciplined,  and  both  dis- 
played great  poise  under  extreme  pres- 
sure. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  all  the  play- 
ers, coaches,  and  representatives  of 
these  two  teams  reflect  highly  on  the 
great  spirit  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

I  would  particularly  commend  the 
two  coaches.  Dean  Smith  of  North 
Carolinia  and  John  Thompson  of 
Georgetown,  two  old  friends  who  rep- 
resent the  best  this  sport  has  to  offer. 
For  Coach  Smith,  the  victory  was  es- 
pecially pleasing.  This  was  his  seventh 
appearance  in  the  final  four,  and  I  am 
happy  for  him  that  his  distinguished 
career  now  includes  the  highest  honor 
of  this  sport. 

Many  goals  were  accomplished. 
Among  others,  as  was  said  by  UNC 
chancellor  Christopher  Fordham,  it 
proves  that  good  guys  can  still  win. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material,  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  speech  today  by  the 
gentleman   from   Wisconsin,   Mr.   Za- 

BLOCKI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1545 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  we  will  proceed 
with  recognizing  Members  for  special 
orders  and  1 -minute  speeches  pending 
the  receipt  of  other  business. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  TARHEELS— 
AND  TO  GEORGETOWN,  TOO 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  memo- 
rable athletic  contest  played  Monday 


SCHROEDER  ESTIMATES  $54 
MILLION  COST  TO  TAXPAYERS 
IF  STOPGAP  FUNDING  BILL 
NOT  PASSED  TODAY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  share  with  the  Members  my 
thoughts  on  the  stopgap  funding  bill, 
and  I  include  herewith  my  press  re- 
lease of  today's  date  on  that  subject, 
as  follows: 
Schroeder  Estibiates  $54  Million  Cost  to 

Taxpayers  if  Stopgap  Funding  Bill  Not 

Passed  Today 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colorado)  an- 
nounced that  failure  to  pass  a  stopgap  ap- 
propriations bin  before  tomorrow  will  cost 
taxpayers  nearly  $54  million. 

Rep.  Schroeder  estimated  that  the  first 
day  of  a  government  shutdown  would  cost 
$54  million  and  each  additional  day  would 
cost  $50  million,  based  on  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  shutting  down  the  govern- 
ment on  November  23.  1981  done  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  which  she 
chairs. 

While  the  cost  of  shutting  down  the  gov- 
ernment In  November  was  $85  million, 
Schroeder  said,  since  that  time  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  have  passed  for  some  of 
the  larger  agencies  effected  by  that  funding 
gap.  such  as  the  Departments  of  Transpor- 
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tation.  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Agriculture. 

"The  law  is  clear  that,  unless  an  appro- 
priations bill  is  passed,  only  essential  em- 
ployees can  do  their  regular  jobs."  Schroe- 
der  said.  "The  rest  have  to  be  sent  home  as 
soon  eis  they  have  finished  packing  up  their 
desks." 

The  current  appropriations  authority  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Education. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Treasury. 
State.  Justice  and  Commerce,  as  well  as  for 
numerous  smaller  agencies,  including  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  General 
Services  Administration.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment smd  Budget,  and  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  expires  at  midnight  tonight. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
simple  extention  on  March  24.  So  far.  the 
Senate  has  failed  to  act.  partly  because  it 
has  become  mired  in  a  debate  over  repealing 
the  special  tax  break  for  members  of  Con- 
gress passed  last  December. 

"Because  Congress  and  the  President 
cannot  agree  on  a  budget,  we  are  prevented 
from  passing  regular  appropriations  bills." 
Schroeder  said.  "Instead,  we  are  forced  to 
pass  emergency  stopgap  funding  bills.  Again 
and  again,  continuing  resolutions  become 
the  playing  field  for  games  of  multi-million 
dollar  chicken. 

"Failure  to  extend  the  current  continuing 
resolution  will  be  tantamount  to  burning  a 
pile  of  540,000  SI 00  bills  in  the  Capitol  Ro- 
tunda on  Thursday.  If  we  don't  act  again  on 
Thursday,  we  can  bum  another  500.000  $100 
bills  the  next  day." 

Schroeder  estimated  that  no  more  than 
one  employee  in  ten  in  the  agencies  funded 
out  of  the  continuing  resolution  could  be 
designated  as  "essential"  under  current  law. 
This  means  that  nearly  418,000  Federal 
workers  would  have  to  be  sent  home  if  legis- 
lation is  not  enacted. 

Cost  of  Pdwdino  Lai>sk.  April  1,  1982 

Employees  in  agencies  sub- 
ject to  continuing  reso- 
lution expiring  at  mid- 
night. Mar.  31.  1982: 

Commerce 35.186 

Education 6.066 

Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices  ___«s. 149.169 

Justice 54.539 

Labor 20,708 

SUte 23,408 

Treasury 116,989 

General  Services  Admin- 
istration    32,352 

Office       of       Personnel 

Management 8,041 

Other  agencies ' 33,822 


Costs   to  central   Govern- 
ment agencies* $2,000,000 


Total  number  of  em- 
ployees   

Employees  whose  posi- 
tions are  funded  by  au- 
thority other  than 
annual  appropriations'... 
Employees  deemed  essen- 
tial'  

Nonessential  employees 

Pay    to    nonessential    em- 
ployees*   

Administrative  costs' 


480.280 


14.408 

48,028 
417.844 


Total  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers   


$53,846,084 


'Includes  Pe<ler»l  Communlcstloiu  Commlaslon. 
Peder&l  Maritime  Commission,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. International  Trade  Commission.  Marine 
Mammal  Commlaslon.  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Small  Business  Administration.  U.S. 
Metric  Board.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting.  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe.  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commission. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severe- 
ly Handicapped.  Federal  Election  Commission. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board.  National  Mediation 
Board,  Action.  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

■Based  on  data  supplied  by  agencies  showing  a 
government-wide  average  of  3.1  percent  of  employ- 
ees within  these  agencies  being  paid  througli  no- 
year  and  multi-year  appropriations. 

'Based  on  data  supplied  by  agencies  showing  a 
government-wide  average  of  10  percent  of  employ- 
ees within  those  agencies  being  deemed  "essential " 
under  guidelines  issued  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

'Based  on  average  dally  compensation  of  tllS  per 
employee,  based  on  data  provided  by  agencies. 

■Based  on  19.08  of  administrative  costs  per  non- 
essential employee,  which  Is  the  average  of  agency 
supplied  data. 

'Subcommittee  estimate  of  staff  time  spent  on 
extraordinary  functions  performed  by  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (providing  guidance  to 
agencies).  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (staff- 
ing services  and  agency  relations).  General  Services 
Administration  (security  and  shutdown  of  build- 
ings), and  Executive  Office  of  the  President  (pro- 
viding guidance  to  agencies). 


$48,052,060 
$3,794,024 


AMERICAS     PRIMARY     RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Carib- 
bean lately.  As  the  Representative  of 
islands  that  are  at  once  part  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean.  I  welcome  this 
attention. 

Count  me  among  those  who  sup[>ort 
the  development  of  a  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative.  This  Nation,  for  reasons  of 
self-interest  as  well  as  humanitarian 
obligations,  should  have  developed  a 
Caribbean  assistance  policy  long  ago. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  persistent 
problems  plaguing  our  own  Caribbean 
U.S.-flag  territories  if  we  expect  to 
promote  economic  and  political  stabili- 
ty in  the  region. 

The  President  recognized  this  by 
proposing  that  special  measures  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  be 
part  of  the  initiative.  However,  the 
Caribbean  Basin  legislation,  as  writ- 
ten, would  not  adequately  translate 
this  policy  premise  into  actual  policy. 
It  needs  to  be  stengthened  to  Insure 
that  we  do  not  assist  the  foreign  areas 


of  the  Caribbean  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  areas  of  the  Caribbean. 

A    New    York    Times    article    last 
FYiday  described  the  problems  facing 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Feder- 
al   responsibility    to    help    overcome 
them.  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
Members'  attention: 
fFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  1982] 
Virgin  Islands'  Troubles 
(By  Doris  Deakin) 

Bethesda,  Md.— It  is  well  and  good  for 
President  Reagan  to  offer  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Caribbean  countries,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  if  the  Administration 
and  Congress  continue  to  slight  the  serious 
problems  of  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

In  his  Caribbean  Basin  policy  speech.  Mr. 
Reagan  said  that  the  United  States  would 
resist  efforts  to  "take  us  back  to  colonial- 
ism."  That.  too.  is  well  and  good.  But  the 
United  Nations  classifies  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands  as  a  colony.  How  Washington 
deals  with  the  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion in  the  Islands  could  be  as  important  as 
anything  else  it  does  in  the  Caribbean. 

Islands  license  plates  say:  "American  Par- 
adise." On  the  contrary,  the  Islands  are  suf- 
fering from  racial  tensions,  a  crime  w^ve.  a 
near-breakdown  of  municipal  services, 
urgent  problems  of  urbanization  and  Indus- 
trialization, a  lack  of  strategic  natural  re- 
sources, and  a  spreading  distrust  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reagan  spoke  of  "our  special,  valued 
relationship"  with  the  Islands.  However,  the 
special  relationship  contributes  to  the  Is- 
lan<jls'  problems.  Under  law,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands—three main  islands  (St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix,  and  St.  John)  and  about  50  smaller 
islands  and  islets— constitute  an  "unincorpo- 
rated territory."  "Unincorporated"  means 
that  the  Islands  do  not  necessarily  enjoy 
the  constitutional  rights  guaranteed  to 
states  and  incorporated  territories. 

Congress  has  plenary  power  over  the  Is- 
lands. E^arle  Ottley.  an  Important  Islands 
political  figure,  says:  "We  have  to  go  to 
Washington  and  genuflect  for  everything. " 
Leon  Hess,  board  chairman  of  the  Amerada 
Hess  Corporation,  which  operates  a  major 
oil  refinery  on  St.  Croix,  sums  up  the 
dependency:  "These  territories  have  to  live 
by  their  wits."  Neither  genuflecting  nor  wit 
has  so  far  persuaded  Washington  to  take  a 
sustained  interest  in  the  problems  of  its 
colony. 

Uncontrolled  population  growth  is  a 
major  problem.  In  1960,  the  islands  had 
33,000  people;  In  1980,  the  census  showed 
95.591.  Unofficial  estimates,  which  include 
illegal  aliens  who  avoid  censustakers.  range 
up  to  120,000.  "We  became  a  modem  society 
overnight,"  says  Julio  A.  Brady,  Federal 
programs  coordinator  for  the  Islands.  The 
result:  urban  slums,  family  breakdown, 
crime. 

Federal  policies  have  aggravated  the  pop- 
ulation problem.  In  1956,  with  building  and 
tourist  booms  under  way  on  the  Islands,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
adopted  a  liberal  interpretation  of  a  section 
of  the  immigration  law  popularly  known  as 
H-2.  The  Service  permitted  aliens  otherwise 
ineligible  to  enter  the  Islands  to  come  in  as 
"nonimmigrant  temporary  workers."  The  H- 
2  workers  poured  in,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
legal  loophole  they  sUyed.  In  1970,  Con- 
gress created  a  new  classification- H-4— for 
spouses  and  children  of  H-2's.  Thousands  of 
H-4's,  including  many  persons  whose  rela- 
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tlonships  with  H-2's  were  uncertain,  came  to 
the  Islands.  Later.  Washington  tried  to  slow 
immigration  by  reducing  the  number  of  new 
H-2  visas.  But  the  flood  of  immigrants  went 
on.  Many  "spouses."  '"children."  and  ""adopt- 
ed children "  have  arrived  with  H-4  visas. 
One  consequence  is  that  the  public  school 
system  has  staggered  under  the  impact.  In 
1970.  a  Federal  district  court  ruled  that  chil- 
dren of  alien  workers  in  the  Islands  must  be 
educated  at  public  expense.  In  1981.  enroll- 
ment exceeded  33.000  students— more  than 
the  entire  population  of  the  Islands  in  1960. 
In  1981.  the  Islands  waged  two  losing  bat- 
tles In  Washington: 

1.  They  lost  a  court  fight  for  a  share  of 
Federal  taxes  collected  on  oil  refinery  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  St.  Croix.  The  stakes 
were  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

2.  Because  of  a  special  tax  arrangement, 
the  Islands  lost  about  $15  million  in  operat- 
ing revenue  when  President  Reagan's  tax 
cut  became  law.  Only  a  special  amendment 
to  the  tax  bill  could  have  prevented  this. 
But  despite  Intense  efforts  by  Ron  de  Lugo, 
the  Islands'  delegate  in  Congress,  the  Is- 
lands did  not  get  the  amendment. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  President's  rec- 
ognition of  our  special'  relationship,"  says 
Mr.  Brady.  "For  purely  selfish  reasons,  the 
Federal  Government  should  want  to  help  us 
be  a  shinning  example  of  democracy.  We 
are  America  in  the  Caribbean. "  But  Mr. 
Brady  say  that  Mr.  Reagan's  program  does 
not  ""address  our  real  needs:  We  need  the 
tools  to  become  self-sufficient.  We  need  to 
build  an  infrastructure.  We  need  technical 
and  developmental  aid.  I'm  not  talking  only 
about  money  but  also  the  talent  and  inter- 
est a  large  and  powerful  nation  can  pro- 
vide." 

The  Virgin  Islands  are  our  front  door  in 
the  Caribbean:  their  problems,  unless  ame- 
liorated, could  undo  Mr.  Reagan's  Caribbe- 
an policy. 

(Doris  Deakin  researched  the  relationship 
between  Washington  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  the  Alaska  Statehood  Commission.) 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  COURSE 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Gold  Commission  will  deliver  its 
report,  after  7  months  of  study,  to  the 
Congress.  Three  of  us  have  submitted 
a  minority  report  outlining  an  alterna- 
tive course  using  gold  as  a  standard 
rather  than  paper,  and  I  submit  that 
report  herewith,  as  follows: 

The  minority  views,  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  U.S.  Gold  Commis- 
sion, Congressman  Ron  Paul  of  Texas. 
Lewis  Lehrman  of  New  York,  and 
Arthur  Costamagna  of  California, 
present  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  thorough  reform  of  our 
monetary  system. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  dollar  has 
been  floating  free  of  any  tie  to  gold  or 
silver.  It  is  no  accident  that  during  the 
last  decade  we  have  also  suffered  from 
the  highest  inflation  rates,  interest 
rates,  and  near-record  bankruptcy  and 
unemployment  rates.  In  December 
1971,  M,  was  $771.1  billion;  in  Decem- 
ber 1981,  it  was  $2,187.1  billion.  This 


massive  increase  in  the  money  supply 
was  paralleled  by  a  massive  increase  in 
consimier  prices.  In  December  1971, 
the  Consimier  Price  Index  was  123.1, 
and  in  December  1981,  it  was  281.5. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  has  such  a  sustained  and  enor- 
mous inflation  occurred. 

Interest  rates  have  also  risen  dra- 
matically following  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar.  In  December  1971, 
the  conventional  home  mortgage  rate 
was  7.67  percent;  in  December  1981,  it 
was  15.98  percent.  The  bond  rate  for 
AAA  corporate  bonds  was  7.25  percent 
in  December  1971,  and  14.23  percent  in 
December  1981. 

During  1971,  business  and  personal 
failures  and  bankruptcies  totaled 
201,352.  During  1981,  business  and  per- 
sonal bankruptcies  and  failures  totaled 
519.063.  During  the  first  2  months  of 
1982,  that  rate  has  accelerated  by  50 
percent. 

In  1971,  unemplojTnent  totaled  4.695 
million,  or  5.5  percent  of  the  work 
force.  In  December  1981.  it  was  9.462 
million,  or  8.9  percent  of  the  work 
force.  During  the  same  decade,  the 
spendable  average  weekly  earnings  for 
those  working  declined  from  $95.04  in 
1967  dollars,  to  $83.19  In  December 
1981. 

The  savings  rate  declined  from  8.1 
percent  in  1971.  to  5.3  percent  in  1981. 

The  market  for  long-term  bonds  has 
been  virtually  destroyed  by  our  un- 
backed paper  money,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's spending  and  deficits  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  ab- 
sorbing virtually  all  the  savings— real 
savings— that  the  American  people  are 
making.  In  short,  we  are  In  a  monetary 
crisis.  This  crisis  will  not  be  resolved 
by  limiting  the  changes  in  policy  to 
those  of  the  Gold  Commission  majori- 
ty report. 

A  first  step  toward  the  solution  is 
the  issuing  of  the  new  gold  coinage,  as 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  the 
Gold  Commission  members.  There  are. 
however,  further  steps  that  must  be 
taken  by  Congress  and  the  President. 
Those  steps  can  be  divided  into  four 
categories,  the  first  of  which  is  mone- 
tary legislation.  Not  only  do  we  need 
to  begin  issuance  of  new  gold  coins  de- 
nominated by  weight,  we  must  define 
the  term  "dollar"  as  a  weight  of  gold. 
For  the  past  10  years  the  dollar  has 
been  undefined,  and  this  Irrational 
basis  for  our  economic  system  has 
caused  insoluble  accounting  problems 
for  businesses. 

Next,  the  Federal  Government 
should  repeal  all  legal  tender  laws. 
The  paper  money  issued  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  is  stamped  with  the 
words,  "This  note  is  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  public  and  private."  Con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  warrant  for 
this  action,  and  the  minority  recom- 
mends that  the  American  people  be 
given  freedom  of  choice  in  currencies. 
This  freedom  of  choice  cannot  occur 


so  long  as  there  are  legal  tender  laws 
forcing  acceptance  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  as  money. 

Finally,  the  open  market  operations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  should  be 
ended.  Such  operations  are  inherently 
inflationary,  or  deflationary,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  Federal  Reserve 
sells  or  buys  Goverrmient  securities. 
The  Federal  Reserve  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  clearing  of  checks. 

The  second  major  set  of  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  minority  to  the 
Congress  concern  the  budget.  The 
budget  must  be  balanced,  and  the  defi- 
cits ended  permanently.  Such  a  bal- 
ance must  occur  by  the  cutting  of 
spending,  rather  than  the  increasing 
of  taxes.  The  President's  proposal  to 
cut  taxes  has  slowed  the  growth  of  the 
spending  and  taxation  in  this  country, 
but  it  has  not  yet  reversed  it.  What  is 
needed  for  a  regime  of  sound  money  is 
a  cut  in  the  size  and  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  similar  to  that 
achieved  by  President  Truman  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  when  75  percent  of 
Federal  spending  was  eliminated  over 
a  period  of  3  years,  and  37  percent  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  were  eliminated. 

As  far  as  taxation  goes,  we  would  en- 
vision the  Treasury  Department— as 
one  of  the  last  steps  toward  restoring 
a  sound  monetary  system— to  begin 
making  payments  and  collecting  taxes 
in  gold.  This,  of  course,  would  be  done 
only  after  the  gold  coinage  was  circu- 
lating among  the  people,  and  they 
were  once  again  accustomed  to  using 
gold  as  money.  The  Gold  Commission 
has  already  reconunended  that  there 
be  no  taxation  on  the  new  gold  coins 
Issued.  We  would  recommend  that 
that  special  tax  treatment  be  extended 
to  all  gold  money  rather  than  just  the 
new  American  coins.  We  would  also 
recommend  that  the  American  people 
be  allowed  to  buy  such  gold  coins  for 
their  Individual  retirement  accounts: 
They  are  prohibited  by  law  from  doing 
so  at  the  present  time. 

The  minority  also  recommends  that 
all  regulations  on  the  export,  import, 
melting,  holding,  minting,  hoarding  of 
gold  coins  should  be  repealed.  Mone- 
tary freedom  also  would  require  a 
reform  of  our  banking  laws  allowing 
free  entry  into  the  banking  industry 
and  open  competition.  If  necessary,  a 
constitutional  amendment  should  be 
adopted  to  make  the  present  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  clear  to  all.  We  are 
confident  that  the  present  system  will 
eventually  be  replaced  by  a  gold  based 
system.  The  only  question  is  when 
such  a  reform  of  our  system  will  occur. 
Will  it  be  after  we  have  suffered 
through  10  more  years  of  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates,  or  now,  when  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  end  our 

10-year  experiment  with  paper  money? 
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ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, less  than  2  years  after  this  Con- 
gress took  the  historic  step  of  approv- 
ing by  385  to  15  the  greatest  commit- 
ment to  access  for  middle-class  youth 
in  this  country  to  enter  our  colleges 
and  universities,  Reagan/Stoclunan 
forced  us  to  retreat  for  the  first  time 
since  the  passage  of  the  GI  bill  on  our 
commitment  to  access  for  middle-class 
students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  action 
taken  by  the  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation suid  Labor  indicates  that  the 
Members  who  know  most  about  these 
programs  are  unwilling  to  turn  back 
with  Mr.  Reagan  to  the  bad  days  of 
the  past,  but  are  willing  to  go  forward 
with  the  commitment  we  made  to 
America's  young  people. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  boosted  the  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  figures  above  the  continuing 
resolution  level  to  send  the  public  a 
message  that  it  strongly  supported  the 
programs  which  had  been  built  upon 
over  the  last  25  years. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  first  administra- 
tion to  turn  the  clock  back  on  educa- 
tional opportunity  since  higher  educa- 
tion became  a  Federal  priority  in  1958. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  is  as  applica- 
ble now  as  it  was  then: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the 
fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources 
and  technical  slcllls  of  its  young  men  and 
women.  The  present  emergency  demands 
that  additional  and  more  adequate  educa- 
tion opportunities  be  made  available.  *  *  * 
We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  identify  and 
educate  more  of  the  talent  of  our  Nation. 
This  requires  programs  that  wUl  give  assur- 
ance that  no  student  of  ability  will  be 
denied  an  opportunity  for  higher  education 
because  of  finsincial  need. 

This  commitment  has  been  reaf- 
firmed and  enhanced  by  every  admin- 
istration, both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, since  the  passage  of  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

One  of  the  main  vehicles  which  pro- 
vides students  with  a  higher  education 
opportunity  is  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  grown  steadily  since  its  in- 
ception in  1965.  Throughout  the  late 
sixties  and  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
Congress  has  authorized  the  expan- 
sion of  the  program  as  part  of  its  over- 
all policy  of  providing  access  and 
choice  to  students  pursuing  a  postsec- 
ondary  education.  Eligibility  for  inter- 
est-subsidized loans  was  gradually 
broadened  so  that  middle  as  well  as 
lower  Income  families  could  receive 
benefits  from  this  program.  More  than 
18  million  loans  totaling  nearly  $30 


billion  have  been  issued  under  the 
GSL  program. 

Congress  has  also  taken  steps  to 
insure  that  students  and  families  seek- 
ing these  loans  would  be  able  to  locate 
them.  Incentives  for  participating 
lenders  have  been  developed  and  re- 
fined over  the  years  and  a  two-tiered 
system,  whereby  State  agencies  or 
their  designee  administer  the  program 
locally,  have  worked  to  eliminate  the 
problem  of  GSL  capital  availability.  A 
primary  Incentive  for  GSL  lenders  is 
the  payment  of  a  "special  allowance" 
that  guarantees  them  a  market  rate  of 
return  on  these  low-Interest  loans. 
Through  a  formula  based  on  the  inter- 
est rate  of  90-day  Treasury  bills,*  lend- 
ers are  subsidized  quarterly  for  the 
total  amount  of  loans  that  have  been 
issued,  but  not  yet  fully  repaid,  includ- 
ing loans  on  which  payment  is  being 
deferred  due  to  the  l)orrower  still 
being  enrolled  in  school. 

The  special  allowance  has  grown  to 
be  the  most  costly  component  of  the 
GSL  program.  For  fiscal  1981,  special 
allowance  costs  comprised  nearly  60 
percent  of  program  costs.  The  level  of 
the  Government's  obligation  to  pay 
special  allowances  is  largely  a  function 
of  the  T-bill  interest  rate,  which  is  a 
reflection  of  the  national  economic 
condition.  While  the  administration 
predicted  that  T-bill  rates  would  aver- 
age close  to  8  percent  in  fiscal  1981. 
the  actual  average  was  over  12  per- 
cent. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  4  percent  differ- 
ence accounts  for  approximately 
$800,000  in  additional  special  allow- 
ance obligations,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  for  that 
year. 

In  other  words,  had  the  economy  im- 
proved as  the  administration  predicted 
it  would,  this  program  would  need  few, 
if  any,  changes  to  meet  budgetary  ceil- 
ings. 

However,  instead  of  recognizing  that 
the  major  problem  with  this  program 
is  poor  economic  policies,  the  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  students  by 
proposing  the  following: 

Increase  the  student  borrower's 
"origination  fee"  from  5  to  10  percent. 
Thus,  10  percent  of  the  amount  bor- 
rowed will  be  used  to  help  offset  Fed- 
eral costs; 

Extend  the  need  analysis  provision 
to  all  family  Income  levels; 

Require  graduate  student  borrowing 
to  be  under  "auxiliary  loan/ALAS" 
program  terms,  retaining  the  current 
combined  loan  limits  ($8,000  annual, 
$40.  000  cumulative); 

Eliminate  Federal  special  allowance 
payments  2  years  after  the  borrower 
leaves  school,  allowing  the  lender  to 
establish  the  borrower's  new  interest 
rate  (fixed  or  variable)  thereafter; 

Increase  the  Insurance  premium  for 
direct  Federal  insurance  from  one- 
fourth  to  1  percent;  and 


Charge  guarantee  agencies  a  new 
"reinsurance  premium"  equal  to  one- 
half  of  their  insurance  premium 
income,  in  order  to  help  offset  Federal 
costs  of  paying  reinsurance  claims. 

The  impact  of  these  proposals  would 
be  devastating.  Over  600,000  graduate 
students  would  be  eliminated  from  eli- 
gibility with  another  300,00  to  400,000 
undergraduate  students  losing  their 
eligibility  or  having  their  awards  re- 
duced. 

The  administration  claims  that  grad- 
uate students  can  borrow  in  the  new 
auxiliary  loan  program.  This  is  a 
major  flaw.  The  parent  loan  program, 
initiated  by  the  Eklucation  Amend- 
ments of  1980  has  taken  hold  and  is 
functioning  m  at  least  14  States. 

This  program  was  intended  to  allow 
parents  to  supplement  student  borrow- 
ing under  GSL.  In  a  similar  fashion, 
the  Reconciliation  Act  amendments 
were  intended  to  allow  graduate  stu- 
dents—or their  spouses— as  well  as 
some  independent  undergraduate  stu- 
dents access  to  a  supplemental  source 
of  borrowing.  The  administration's 
proposal  would  make  the  auxiliary 
loan  program  the  only  and  primary 
source  of  graduate  student  borrowing. 
Further,  the  proposal  ignores  several 
facts: 

Auxiliary  loans  enter  repayment  60 
days  after  the  disbursement— interest 
alone  could  be  $70  per  month  the  first 
year.  Very  few  graduate  students 
work— and  working  is  actively  discour- 
aged among  law,  dental,  medical,  and 
veterinary  students; 

Only  three  States  have  lenders 
which  are  actually  making  auxiliary 
loans  to  graduate  and  professional 
school  students;  and 

Forcing  graduate  students  to  borrow 
in  an  imsubsidized  loan  program  is  not 
attractive  to  lenders  and  is  likely  to  In- 
crease loan  defaults  and  deter  gradu- 
ate study  in  areas  critical  to  defense 
and  to  the  Nation's  economic  recovery. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  debt  burden  we  are  asking 
working  low-  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies to  assume.  The  Secretary's  student 
aid  package  would  require: 

The  student  to  borrow  $1,500  each 
year  in  the  NDSL  program  at  5  per- 
cent Interest,  accumulating  a  total 
debt  of  $7,635.88.  That  student's  pay- 
ment would  amount  to  $63.74  per 
month  over  a  10-year  period; 

That  same  student  to  borrow  $2,500 
In  the  GSL  program  at  9  percent  inter- 
est, accumulating  a  total  debt  of 
$15,201.  The  student  would  have  to 
pay  $126.88  per  month  over  a  10-year 
period  on  his/her  accumulated  GSL 
debt; 

Total  payments  of  $190.62  per 
month  on  the  student's  combined  loan 
indebtedness  of  $22,236.  Assuming 
other  normal,  reasonable  expenses, 
the    student    would    need    to    earn 
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$36,000  in  order  to  repay  that  level  of 
Indebtedness;  and 

The  parents  would  also  be  required 
to  borrow  $3,000  per  year  at  14  percent 
interest  and  they  would  accumulate 
$12,000  over  the  student's  4  year 
career.  Their  payments,  which  begin 
60  days  after  disbursement  of  each 
loan,  would  rise  from  $50  per  year  the 
first  year  to  $200  during  the  student's 
senior  year,  ultimately  declining  to  $50 
in  the  12th  year  when  repayment 
would  be  concluded. 

After  looking  at  this  matter  closely 
and  discussing  it  with  student  aid  offi- 
cials, I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  par- 
ents whose  income  is  low  enough  to 
qualify  the  student  for  a  maximum 
Pell  grant  to  also  meet  "credit- worthi- 
ness" standards  of  traditional  lending 
Institutions,  and  be  successfull  in  bor- 
rowing $12,000  under  the  auxiliary 
loan  program. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  in  such 
economic  dispair,  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terest to  insure  that  access  to  post- 
secondary  education  for  future  young 
Americans  is  not  curtailed  but  en- 
hanced. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  any  fur- 
ther restrictions  in  the  GSL  program. 


ons,  land,  air,  and  sea  based,  are  more 
than  adequate  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
words  of  Winston  Churchill,  "Why 
make  the  rubble  boimce?" 

a  1245 

Many  military  experts  believe  that 
we-and  our  allies  currently  have  nucle- 
ar superiority  over  the  Russians  and 
their  allies,  but  again,  I  emphasize  the 
irrelevance  of  this  comparability  so 
touted  by  the  war  hawks.  It  is  clear 
that,  to  our  military-industrial  com- 
plex, we  will  never  achieve  the  equali- 
ty or  parity  they  say  is  necessary  for 
arms  control  negotiations— and  it  is 
clear,  the  Russians  will  not  sit  still 
while  we  continue  to  pour  billions  of 
dollars  into  modernizing  our  nuclear 
forces. 

The  important  thing  is  to  stop  this 
nuclear  madness,  this  continual  multi- 
billion-dollar  arms  race  that  every 
minute  further  jeopardizes  the  securi- 
ty of  all  civilization.  We  can  do  this 
with  a  genuine  freeze  now,  followed,  as 
our  resolution  calls  for,  by  negotia- 
tions on  genuine  arms  reductions.  We 
caruiot  do  it  if  we  insist  on  the  impos- 
sible prior  attainment  of  nuclear  supe- 
riority. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remawks. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  evening  we  had 
a  vitally  important  debate  in  this  body 
on  the  proposal  many  of  us  have  en- 
dorsed for  a  mutual  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
sponsors  of  that  debate  and  was 
pleased  to  be  among  those  to  promote 
and  participate  in  it. 

Unfortunately,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  obfuscate  the  issue  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  as  a  genuine  spur  to  arms  con- 
trol by  the  introduction  of  the  Jack- 
son-Warren resolution  in  the  other 
body. 

I  take  this  time  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  that  resolution,  while 
it  uses  the  terminology  of  arms  con- 
trol and  the  word  "freeze"  is  a  patent 
fraud.  It  advocates  arms  control  nego- 
tiations and  a  freeze  only  after  the 
United  States  has  achieved  "equality" 
and  "parity"  with  the  Russians  in  nu- 
clear weaponry.  As  such,  it  Is  not  an 
arms  control  measure  at  all,  but  a  pre- 
scription for  indefinite  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Those  who  advocate  a  mutual  nucle- 
ar freeze  now  do  so  believing  it  irrele- 
vant whether  or  not  we  presently  have 
equality  or  parity  with  the  Russians. 
The  only  important  question,  we  be- 
lieve, is  whether  we  have  sufficient  de- 
liverable nuclear  power  to  destroy  the 
Russians  should  they  attack  us— and  it 
is  clear  that  our  present  30,000  weap- 


THE  PARTY'S  OVER— MISERY 
LINGERS  ON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
proach the  podium  today  with  some 
trepidation— only  because  I  have  been 
here  so  often  these  last  few  weeks.  I 
expect  there  are  some  who  are  sure 
that  I  am  beginning  to  enjoy  It— they, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  wrong— however,  I 
would  hope  that  with— 

First,  the  rising  tide  of  angry  and 
well-founded  criticism  of  this  adminis- 
tration coming  now  from  all  sections 
of  our  country; 

Second,  with  many  of  our  colleagues 
now  speaking  out,  who  for  whatever 
reason  refmlned  from  doing  so  before; 
and 

Third,  with  responsible  Democratic 
Members  finally  beginning  to  take 
your  lead,  Mr.  Speaker  O'Neill,  and 
becoming  vocal  with  sincere  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms— with  Republican 
leaders,  such  as  Senators  Dole  and 
Baker  and  minority  leader.  Bob 
Michel  coming  forth  and  suggesting 
that  the  horrendous  budget  submitted 
by  this  President  must  be  changed— 
with  all  of  these  things  now  happen- 
ing and  In  addition,  the  cries  of  an- 
guish and  cries  of  appeal  now,  even 
more  loudly,  being  heard  throughout 
the  land— it  is  my  hope  that  soon  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  to 
walk  to  this  podium  and  continue  criti- 
cism of  this  President  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  to  this  moment,  have  refused 
to  admit  the  error  of  their  ways  even 
to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to  take  a 


small  step  toward  relieving  that  an- 
guish and  those  cries  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  today  I  would 
like  to  discuss  in  some  detail  one  of 
the  issues  I  spoke  about  on  March  9— 
and  that  Issue,  though  not  necessarily 
on  the  top  of  anyone's  priority  list— is 
certainly  one  that  you  sir,  even  as  a 
very  dedicated  leader  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  would,  I  am  sure,  agree  with, 
as  would  all  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— that  issue  is  the 
issue  of  the  two-party  system— and 
particularly  the  possibility— no,  the 
probabUity,  that  the  two-party  system 
soon  win  disappear  If  the  policies  cf 
this  administration  and  this  President 
are  not  turned  around.  I  speak  to  you 
today,  as  a  Republican  Member  of  this 
Congress— elected  as  a  Republican 
after  two  primaries  and  three  general 
elections  by  the  voters  of  the  24th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
but  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
from  the  moment  I  registered  to  vote 
registered  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

When  I  did  first  register.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  were  few— very  few  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  people  of  Italian  or 
Polish  descent,  in  fact  few,  if  any.  of 
the  minority  groups  registered  as  Re- 
publican—there were  a  minute  number 
of  the  labor  leadership  who  would  say 
a  kind  word  for  the  GOP  and  what  the 
party  stood  for— and  certainly  few  of 
our  citizens  who  are  the  backbone  of 
our  society— and.  of  course,  I  refer  to 
the  bluecoUar  worker— who  then  be- 
longed to  the  Republican  party  and 
fewer  still  who  had  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  party.  The  shame  of  it  all 
of  course  is  that,  after  being  responsi- 
ble for  electing  him  President,  the 
bluecollar  worker,  more  than  perhaps 
anyone  else,  has  been  stabbed  in  the 
heart  by  this  President  and  his  co- 
horts—the reward  they  have  received 
from  this  "murderous  mandate." 

Yet  when  I  joined  the  Grand  Old 
Party  and  in  spite  of  what  I  have  just 
said,  (as  well  as  a  dearth  of  young  men 
and  women  participating  in  the 
GOP)— I  felt  that  my  the  Republican 
Party  ought  to  have  in  its  ranks.  If  not 
In  its  leadership— a  member  of  moder- 
ate means,  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  a  member  that  was  brought 
up  understanding  the  hardships  and 
the  depressions,  that  went  with  those 
hardships,  of  the  black  community 
and  the  bluecollar  worker— for.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of  grow- 
ing up  In  Farrell.  Pa.— a  city  whose 
population  was  made  up.  almost  en- 
tirely, of  a  mixture  of  blacks  with 
whites  and  a  spectrum  of  ethnic 
groups— the  heads  of  whose  house- 
holds being  first  generation  Americans 
or  certainly  rarely  beyond  second  gen- 
eration Americans.  Boys  and  girls, 
with  whom  I  went  to  school  for  many 
years  and  with  whom  I  associated  so- 
cially have  since  matured,  as  have  I. 
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and  have  raised  their  families— and 
their  families  have  begun  to  raise 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  anything 
that  those  very  sensitive  and  proud 
people  have  wanted  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  it  is  to  have  the 
sielf-respect  of  being  able  to  have 
steady  work  and  to  look  forward,  most 
importantly,  to  providing  their  chil- 
dren a  better  life,  then  they  them- 
selves had.  as  they  grew  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  them  eventual- 
ly joined  the  Republican  Party  for 
various  and  sundry  reasons— but  cer- 
tainly some  of  them,  as  I.  felt  that  the 
two-party  system  was  most  important 
and  that,  to  say  the  least,  they  be- 
lieved, or  at  least  hoped,  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  share  its  shelter 
with  them  so  that  they  could  be  a  part 
of  seeing  to  it  that  this  Nation  of  ours 
would  not  only  remain  strong,  but  as 
well  remain  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  they— and 
those  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
included  those  who  put  in  the  long 
hours  and  much  sweat,  yes.  much, 
much  sweat  around  those  searing 
ovens  of  molten  steel  in  Parrell.  Pa. 

Now  some  of  these  men  and  women 
have  risen  to  prominence,  and  some, 
though  not  having  become  prominent 
in  the  sense  that  many  people  consid- 
er prominent,  have  perhaps  done  even 
better,  because  they,  as  law-abiding 
American  citizens,  have  themselves  re- 
tained their  self-respect  (at  least  until 
fairly  recently)  and  have  seen  to  it 
that  their  children  have  had  better 
clothes— better  homes  and  better  cars 
and  better  appliances— more  vaca- 
tions—better health— and  a  better  edu- 
cation—and with  all  of  those  things 
have  been  raised  to  believe  that  there 
Is  a  deeper  importance  and  a  deeper 
meaning  and  a  greater  responsibility 
to  this  country  than  Just  being  a  parti- 
san member  of  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Party. 

It  is  no  secret.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
share  the  view  with  others  in  my  party 
that  it  is  those  men  amd  women,  about 
whom  I  have  just  spoken,  who  have 
become  disillusioned  because  they  see 
all  around  them  an  Insensitivity  by 
this  President  and  those  closest  to 
him— who  while  using  the  methods  of 
a  Goebbels  to  propagandize  and  con- 
vince us  that  they  have  compassion 
for  the  needy  (and  yes  for  some  not- 
so-needy)— in  fact,  gold  medals  aside. 
by  their  actions  have  proven  other- 
wise. 

And  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret 
that  I  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  did  spesik  out  in  harsh  terms 
about  this  President  and  all  of  the 
President's  men  and  did  say  that  this 
President,  if  he  knows  what  is  going 
on.  lacks  the  compassion  to  be  Presi- 
dent—and I  repeat  it  now— and  will 
continue  to  repeat  it  over  and  over 
again.  For  I  believe  it. 


Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated some  days  ago  to  you.  to  this 
House  and  to  the  Nation,  that  the  re- 
sponse to  my  words  of  March  9  has 
been  beyond  belief— and  today,  may  I 
suggest,  most  respectfully,  that  the  re- 
sponses that  have  been  accumulating, 
though  difficult  to  keep  up  with,  have 
reached  over  2,000,  pxerhaps  2,500,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  99  point  something  or 
other,  of  those  responses  are  in  favor 
of  what  I  have  suggested  and  have 
begged  me  to  continue  to  speak  out 
concerning  the  issues  I  spoke  about  on 
the  9th  of  March— and  to  join  with 
others,  as  I  most  willingly  shall  do.  to 
convince  those  stubborn  men  who 
presently  lead  this  Natlon-^hat 
"enough  is  enough"— that  the  "mur- 
derous mandate"  that  they  took  upon 
themselves  must  be  stopped! 

But  let  me  be  more  specific  about 
my  concerns  for  the  Republican 
Party— the  concerns  that  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  many  who  responded  to 
my  words  just  10  days  ago. 

Over  and  over  and  over  again,  in 
among  those  thousands  of  responses 
are  words  from  Republicans— and 
those  words  are  no  different  than  the 
words  that  I  hear  over  and  over  again 
from  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Those  words  plead  that  some- 
thing be  done  now  to  stop  this  awful 
thing  that  is  going  on. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say.  however,  that  I  am  no  differ- 
ent than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  man  or  woman,  and  those  very 
few.  very.  very,  very  few  negative  re- 
sponses that  I  received,  have  to  some 
extent  at  least,  dismayed  me.  They  dis- 
mayed me.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  be- 
cause, in  most  cases,  the  element  that 
is  writing  in  the  negative  will  start  out 
by  saying  something  like  you  S.O.B.  or 
you  traitor  or  you  turncoat  or  how  can 
you  talk  that  way  about  such  a  nice 
guy  as  the  President  or  you  Socialist 
or  you  whatever.  You  heard.  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  my  reading  from  each  one  of 
those  negatives  and  there  have  been  a 
few  more  that  have  straggled  In.  I 
cannot  tell  my  colleagues  and  this 
Nation  that  I  am  not  sensitive  to  those 
things,  for  that  would  be  a  lie.  Every- 
one likes  to  hear  nice  things  about 
himself  or  herself  and  I  am  no  differ- 
ent—but. Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that 
troubles  me  the  most  about  this  small 
element  is  that  not  only  are  they  vi- 
cious in  their  language,  not  only  are 
they  insensitive  to  what  is  going  on 
around  them,  not  only  must  they  be 
blind  and  deaf— but.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
have  missed  the  point.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully, of  what  this  Nation  stands 
for.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  most 
of  the  people,  the  40  or  50  people,  out 
of  the  couple  of  thousand  or  more  re- 
sponses I  have  gotten  that  have  writ- 
ten those  awful  statements  have  gone 
through  grade  school,  high  school,  a 
few  maybe  even  through  college,  and 
yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  no  under- 


standing about  what  gives  this  Nation 
strength.  Of  course,  it  is  freedom  of 
speech.  Those  few  who  have  written 
such  demeaning  and  vicious  letters, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  missed  com- 
pletely that  which  I  am  sure  their 
teachers  tried  to  impress  upon  them 
and  that,  of  course,  is  that  a  man  or 
woman  in  this  country,  if  he  or  she 
doesn't  agree,  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  responsibility  to  speak  out. 

I  must  digress  for  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  respectfully  suggest 
that  even  some  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  media,  though 
they  of  course  have  been  fair  in  their 
appraisal  of  my  words,  have  concerned 
me  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  few  cases, 
more  lineage  has  been  given  to  musing 
about  why  I  said  what  I  said  and  why  I 
chose  the  9th  of  March  to  say  those 
things  than  the  lineage  given  to  what 
I  said  and  whether  or  not  my  words 
had  any  merit  or  whether  what  I  said 
is  meaningless.  I  mention  this  only  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  approach  by  the 
media  to  almost  any  speech  given  by 
any  Member  of  this  House  and.  of 
course,  because  I  started  on  this  path 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  people  of  this 
country  to  stop  and  discuss  among 
themselves— not  viciously  but  to  dis- 
cuss what  is  happening  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  return  to 
those  few  people  who  wrote  those  vi- 
cious letters.  It  is  they  who  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  fear— not  only 
you  as  Democrats  because,  quite 
frankly  at  this  point  in  our  political 
history,  I  am  not  sure  Just  how  much 
effect  they  will  have  on  you  and  your 
party— but  what  we  must  fear.  Mr. 
Speaker— and  you  and  others  of  my 
democratic  colleagues  I  am  sure  must 
be  concerned  as  well,  is  that  this  ele- 
ment, these  insensitive  compassiorUess 
people,  are  of  the  same  ilk  as  those 
who  are  presently  running  the  coun- 
try. And  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
heart  of  my  message. 

I.  who  hold  myself  out  as  an  expert 
in  nothing,  predict  again  that  unless 
this  President  and  those  who  serve 
him  most  intimately,  change  their 
course,  then  the  Republican  Party  in 
this  coming  election  will  t>e  so  deci- 
mated by  the  loss  of  the  majority  in 
the  Senate  smd  of  the  50  or  60  or  70 
seats  in  the  House,  that  it  will,  in  fact, 
never  recover  and  the  two-party 
system  will  be  destroyed.  I  have  heard 
voiced  the  opinion  by  responsible 
women  and  men  that  it  is  already  too 
late  and  that  may  be— but  life  being 
livable  only  if  one  is  optimistic.  I  must 
hope  along  with  my  other  Republican 
and  Democratic  colleagues  who  share 
my  concern,  that  it  isn't,  in  fact,  too 
late. 

However,  if  you  look,  as  I  have,  at 
the  segments  of  our  society  that  have 
been  alienated  by  this  President  and 


his  ugly  policies  and  you  consider 
them  to  be.  at  a  minimum,  the  black 
community,  the  labor  community,  the 
white  collar  and  blue  collar  workers, 
the  small  business  person,  the  farmer, 
the  family  who  is  hopeful  of  improv- 
ing its  lot,  the  family  who  is  desirous 
of  educating  their  children,  the  profes- 
sional community— and  even,  yes, 
those— of  affluency  to  some  extent— if 
you  consider  that  there  may  be  some 
truth  at  least  to  that  statement,  then 
the  questions  must  arise  as  to  who  is 
left.  While  the  answer  is  obvious— or 
the  answer  would  have  been  obvious— 
as  late  as  perhaps  2  or  3  months  ago 
when  some  astute  person  would  have 
said.  "Well,  the  Fortune  500.  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable— certainly  they  could 
not  have  said  "Wall  Street"— the 
chamber  of  commerce,  or  99  percent  of 
all  the  heads  of  companies  classified 
as  being  within  the  corporate  world— 
but  Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  Business 
Roundtable,  repesentative  of  the  larg- 
est corporations  in  the  country,  even 
the  chambers  of  commerce  representa- 
tive of  the  business  community,  large 
and  small,  even  the  heads  of  individual 
major  concerns  in  this  country,  have 
now  begun  to  speak  out  in  modera- 
tion—yes—but have  begun  to  speak 
out.  An  extraordinarily  well-written 
and  factual  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Monday. 
March  29.  1982.  written  by  Robert  G. 
Kaiser  lays  out  what  I  just  said  in 
spades.  Now  I  wonder,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say.  I  ask  you  to  wonder  with 
me  again,  who  that  leaves? 

I  must  tell  you  a  story.  Some  months 
ago,  September  22.  1981.  to  be  specific, 
a  very  outstanding  group  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
Wednesday  group,  a  group  of  moder- 
ate Republicans,  outstanding  individ- 
uals and  legislators,  men  and  women, 
had  a  dinner.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
dinner  has  been  held  on  an  annual 
basis  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  and 
to  that  dirmer  is  invited  the  heads  of 
major  corporations  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  have  a  complete  list  of 
those  corporate  officers  right  here 
with  me.  The  format  for  this  dinner 
was  not  any  different  than  the  previ- 
ous ones  which  was  to  finish  a  sump- 
tuous dinner,  and  then  after  the  chair- 
man of  the  group— in  each  case  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body,  and 
this  year  was  no  exception— would  say 
a  few  words  of  welcome  and  then  indi- 
cate to  the  heads  of  these  major  cor- 
porations that  they  were  welcome,  if 
they  chose,  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
members  of  the  Wednesday  group — 
and  in  turn  once  they  had  finished, 
any  member  of  the  Wednesday  group, 
my  colleagues  and  I,  could  say  a  few 
words  ourselves,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.  But  it  was  extraordi- 
nary to  me  that  one  after  the  other  of 
these  very  astute  heads  of  major  cor- 
porations and  businesses  throughout 


the  country  as  they  stood  up  and  par- 
rotted  one  another  with  the  general 
theme  being— with  one  exception. 

"Whatever  you  do  stick  with  this 
President— don't  deviate— don't  think 
for  yourself— don't  worry,  Just  follow 
him  blindly  because  this  is  the  road  to 
prosperity."— and  if  I  may.  "a  chicken 
in  every  pot"— as  I  listened  to  their 
words,  I  could  only  think  of  one  of  the 
delightful     songs     from     the     play. 
"Annie."  The  name  of  which  as  I  re- 
member,   being,    "Thank    you,    Mr. 
Hoover,   you   made   us  what  we   are 
today."   And  then— some  of  my  col- 
leagues, all  of  whom  I  respect,  got  up 
and  one  after  the  other  commended 
the  heads  of  those  corporations  for 
what    they    were    saying,    suggesting 
that  they  would  in  fact  follow  that 
sage  advice  "till  death  do  us  part," 
which  by  the  way  is  on  the  verge  of 
coming  true— until  it  came  the  turn  of 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania.  As 
I  took  to  my  feet,  I  must  confess  to 
you  that  I  was  somewhat  concerned 
and   remember,   Mr.   Chairman,   that 
the  date  was  September  22,  1981,  and 
as  I  recall,  pointed  out  to  this  assem- 
bled group  of  outstanding  corporate 
Americans,  that  in  my  opinion,  which 
I  am  sure  they  did  not  give  too  much 
credence  to— that  if  we  followed  their 
advice  75  percent  of  those  honorable, 
astute    politicians,    members    of    the 
Wednesday  group,  who  they  wanted  to 
be   reelected,    would   not   be   coming 
back  as  a  Member  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. I  pointed  out  further  that  they 
ought  to  get  out  of  their  board  rooms 
and  walk  the  streets  as  some  of  us  had 
been  doing,  listen  to  the  people  and 
look  more  closely  as  to  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  country.  Again,  I  suggest 
to  you  that  I  have  no  illusion  about 
being  able  to  see  into  a  crystal  ball.  I 
leave  that  to  my  friend,  Jeane  Dixon. 
But   goodness  knows,   that  if  I   ever 
made  a  prediction  that  has  come  true 
or  that  will  likely  come  true,  it  was 
certainly  that  one. 

I  recite  this  story  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  a  number  of  different  reasons. 
But  certainly  one  of  those  reasons  is 
to  indicate  that  If  you  now  ask  the 
same  astute,  corporate  officers  to  take 
to  their  feet  and  speak  publicly,  and 
even  If  they  think  they'll  be  quoted, 
they  win  have  less  than  the  same  ap- 
proach than  they  had  Just  a  few 
months  ago— and  well  they  might! 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  America's  corpo- 
rate leades,  who  by  the  way  was  not  at 
that  dinner,  has  chosen  to  speak  out.  I 
applaud  the  sensitivity  of  his  thoughts 
in  his  article  in  the  March  18,  1982, 
Los  Angles  Times,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate. Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  be  inserted 
in  the  permanent  edition  of  the 
Record  at  this  point: 


Piling  It  Onto  the  Poor— Cms  in  Federal 
Aid  Put  Much  or  the  Budget  Burden  on 
Them 

•By  J.  Richard  Munroi 
We  in  the  business  community  have  ap- 
plauded an  Administration  that  is  more  at- 
tuned to  our  interests  than  any  since  the 
1920s.  But,  as  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  business 
executive,  I  am  concerned  that  this  Admin- 
istration's retreat  from  federal  aid  for  the 
less  fortunate  among  us— the  poor,  the  sick 
and  disabled  the  elderly— is  doing  grave 
damage  to  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

The  most  recent  example  of  this  retreat  is 
President  Reagan's  proposed  1983  budget, 
which  cuts  social  programs  even  more 
deeply  than  his  inaugural  budget  did.  In  the 
1982  budget,  about  70%  of  the  $35  billion  in 
cuts  came  from  progrms  that  affect  the 
poor.  In  the  1983  proposal,  roughly  90% 
($23  billion  of  the  $26  billion  in  cuU).  comes 
from  these  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Corps 
food  stamps  child  nutrition  and  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  (AFDC). 

While  defense  spending  rises  by  18%  ($34 
billion),  the  poor  may  even  lose  their  spare 
change,  I  was  astounded  to  read  that  one  of 
the  cost-cutting  propsals  would  round  off 
the  cents  on  each  AFDC  and  unemployment 
check  to  the  next  lowest  whole  dollar. 

We  all  know  that  there  was  fat  in  these 
social  programs.  But  budget  cut  deeply  into 
the  muscle.  The  1983  budget  cuts  into  the 
heart. 

In  short,  despite  reassurances  to  the  con- 
trary, the  budget  shows  a  safety  net  gettin 
even  more  tattered. 

Also  distrubing  to  me  is  the  new  Federal- 
ism, the  proposal  to  shift  huge  new  costs  to 
the  states,  which  will  further  burden  the 
poor. 

Instead  of  the  present  national  standard 
of  assistance  set  by  Washington,  we  would 
have  a  national  standard  set  by  the  least 
generaous  states  a  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator, States  that  already  provide  little 
direct  aid  would  probably  do  even.  Other 
states  might  choose  to  decrease  the  level  of 
aid  rather  than  raise  taxes.  To  hold  the  line 
would  raise  fears  of  an  influx  of  the  depend- 
ent poor  from  a  less  generaous  state  and  an 
exodus  of  the  productive  skilled  and  their 
employers-voting  with  their  feet,  in  other 
words. 

I  also  object  to  how  this  program  ignores 
long-term  economic  interests.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  solving  our  productivity  problem, 
we  must  invest  more  not  less,  in  our  human 
capital.  This  includes  training  and  educa- 
tion and  social  programs  that  give  people 
sustenance  and  dignity. 

We  are.  after  all,  rapidly  entering  a  hight 
tech  economy  that  Alvin  Toffler  has  called 
"the  third  wave."  However,  we  can  already 
see  potentially  damaging  shortages  of  work- 
ers to  string  our  cable-TV  lines,  program 
computers,  operate  word  processors,  repair 
robots  and  do  the  countless  other  complex 
Jobs  that  technology  is  creating. 

Yet  the  people  who  can  make  the  differ- 
ence In  our  industrial  future  are  going  no- 
where today.  They  poorly  housed  in  111 
health,  illiterate  becoming  parents  at  the 
age  of  13  or  14  with  the  odds  against  them 
at  every  step  of  their  lives. 

I  cannot  forget  how  I  and  many  other 
business  executives  benefited  front  one  of 
this  country's  biggest  social  programs  and 
best  investments  ever;  the  GI  Bill. 

I  went  to  college  on  the  program  after  I 
served  in  the  Marine  Crops  in  Korea.  It 
helped  9  million  veterans  like  me  in  its  first 
two  decades.  The  World  War  n  GI  Bill 
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alone  produced  450.000  engineers.  360.00 
teachers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  profes- 
sionals In  medicine,  law  and  science  and 
many  more  In  skilled  trades. 

That  huge  payoff  should  remlned  us  that 
today,  more  than  ever,  we  could  use  more 
such  InvestmenU  rather  than  Jeopardize  our 
future  by  allowing  the  potential  of  millions 
of  Americans  to  languish. 

Even  If  there  were  no  economic  case  for 
aiding  the  poor,  the  facts  remains  that  the 
Administrations  program  Is  Just  plain 
unfair.  Deficits  are  soaring  because  of  con- 
tradictions in  the  program  that  were  obvi- 
ous from  the  start.  Business  leaders  luiew 
that,  but  we  went  along  anywat.  Yet  who 
geu  the  blame?  The  poor.  Who  makes  the 
sacrifices?  The  poor,  and  who  had  less  to  do 
with  this  mess  than  anyone  else?  The  poor 

Is  this  the  best  that  we  can  do?  U  making 
the  poor  bear  this  heavy  new  burden  the 
only  way  In  which  we  can  achieve  our  eco- 
nomic goals?  ,  „ 

I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  urge  my  fellow 
business  executives  to  help  forge  a  different 
approach  that  is  truly  even-handed, 
humane  and  In  the  Interest  of  our  economic 

future. 

(J.  Richard  Munro  is  the  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Time.  Inc.  This 
commentary  represents  his  personal  opinion 
as  expressed  in  remarks  he  made  recently  to 
a  group  of  advertising  executives.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  see  the  Re- 
publican Party  be  what  many  of  its 
leaders  have  said  It  is  for  so  many 
years— the  party  of  the  people. 

I  want  it  with  all  my  heart.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  the  Republican  Party 
to  be  strong  and  in  a  position  of  lead- 
ership—yes. a  position  of  responsible 
leadership— and  I  wish  that  with  all 
my  heart.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  make  a  comfortable 
shelter  for  labor  and  for  the  laboring 
man  and  the  labor  leader,  for  the 
black  man  and  woman  and  their  chil- 
dren, for  the  small  business  person  as 
well  as  the  more  substantive  business 
person.  I  want  the  Republican  Party 
to  In  fact  represent  the  interest— the 
best  interest— of  our  farming  commu- 
nity. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  you  and  to 
this  Nation,  and  most  emphatically  to 
my  right-wing  Republican  colleagues 
who  have  taken  over  the  party— that 
the  Illusion  that  was  given  In  Easlon, 
Md..  just  some  weeks  ago  at  the  so- 
called  "Tidewater  Conference"  that 
we  have  shown  a  sensitivity  for  the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  the  elderly, 
the  blue  collar,  and  the  white  collar 
worker,  is  Just  that— an  Illusion. 

To  read  as  I  did  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  new  right,  or  the  old  right, 
or  as  I  have  called  them,  the  always 
right,  branch  of  the  Republican  Party, 
said  they  were  concerned  about  black 
Americans,  when  they  support  this 
President  and  the  people  around  him 
in  promulgating  and  enforcing  eco- 
nomic policies  that  first  suid  foremost 
destroy  the  black  community.  Is  a 
sham— when  I  hear  certain  members 
of  those  groups  suggest  that  the  black 
community  has  been  misled,  and  It  Is 
only  a  false  picture  provided  by  parti- 
san Democrats  and  others  to  say  that 


the  Republican  Party  is  not  concerned 
about  the  black  community,  that  Is  a 
sham.  For  that  conference  to  come  out 
and  suggest  that  the  budget  ought  to 
be  balanced  In  1986,  and  that  maybe 
there  is  a  small  problem  in  having  a 
deficit  of  $150  billion  or  $250  billion— 
Is  a  shame— would  any  of  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  have  believed  that  after 
100  years  or  even  80  years  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  saying  they  stood  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  downgrading 
and  belittling  at  every  chance  we  had 
the  Democratic  leadership  and  Demo- 
cratic members— by  saying  they  were 
fiscally    irresponsible— aoid    now    find 
themselves    supporting    a    President 
who  campaigned  on  the  basis  that  he 
was  going  to  balance  the  budget  by 
1984.  and  Is  now  saying  the  $150  bil- 
lion deficit— is  not  too  bad,  is  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  about— that.  sir.  is  not 
only   sham— that,   sir.   Is  not   only   a 
shame— that,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is 
an  awful  He. 

Does  that  right-wing  element  of  the 
Republican  Party  expect  this  Nation 
and   particularly   our   elderly,   handi- 
capped, and  poor  to  believe  that  this 
President     has     concern     for     them 
merely  because  he  mouths  the  words 
as  he  did  again  just  a  few  days  ago  in 
New  York  City.  Why,  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  this  Nation  Is  not— today- 
it  Is  not  dimib.  Most  people  we  all 
know,   whatever  their   formal   educa- 
tion, have  become  so  sophisticated  by 
reading  newspapers,  watching  TV  and 
listening    to    the    radio    and    reading 
their    periodicals    and    thank    God— 
going     to     school— why     they     have 
become    so    sophisticated    that    they 
must  be  offended  by  reading  those 
things.  I  predicted  sadly,  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  that  unless  something 
happens   and   happens   quickly,    that 
the  Republican  Party  will  no  longer 
exist— not  only  as  we  know  It  today 
but  as  It  was  even  known,  even  In  Its 
most  dire  period— and  we  have  had 
some  pretty  difficult  times. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  those  Ameri- 
cans we  saw  standing  on  the  sidewalks 
with  their  children  next  to  them  hold- 
ing the  pl8u;ards  which  said,  "give  us 
back  our  Jobs— give  us  back  our  self-re- 
spect" while  this  President  was  out 
making    those    friendly    speeches    to 
those    so-called    friendly    Midwestern 
legislatures,  not  too  many  weeks  ago. 
will  be  marching  in  the  streets  with 
their  children  beside  them  and  carry- 
ing more  than  Just  the  placards  and  If 
your  think,  sir,  that  the  Vietnam  up- 
rising was  aggressive,  if  you  think,  sir. 
that    what    happened    during    that 
period  of  time  forced  a  President  out 
of  office,  If  you  think  that  the  burn- 
ings and  the  killings  that  went  on 
during  that  period  of  time  and  before 
in   the  major  cities  of  this  country 
were  awful— then  I  suggest  that  was  a 
picnic    as    compared    to    what   could 
happen  sooner  than  most  of  us  want 
to  believe. 


For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
avoid  that— to  avoid  having  those 
decent,  honest,  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans and  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  in  that  firing  line- 
where  American  would  be  turned  once 
more  against  American -it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  call  on  this  President 
and  those  surrounding  him  to  take  the 
steps  that  are  necessary,  and  take 
them  now,  to  turn  this  massacre 
around  so  that  we  can  once  again  not 
only  live  In  peace  beyond  our  borders, 
but  within  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words,  as  the 
words  I  spoke  on  the  ninth  of  March,  I 
believe. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  weakens  their 
argument  because  it  shows  that  their 
argument  cannot  be  sustained  in  a 
debate  kind  of  atmosphere. 


D  1615 


A  UBERAL  VOTING  RECORD 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I 
had  had  the  opportunity,  and  the  gen- 
tleman   In    the   well    had    yielded,    I 
would  have  liked  to  have  told  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  certainly  appreciate  his 
right  as  a  Member  of  this  House  to 
stand  in  the  well  and  discourse  on  any 
subject   that   he   wanted   to,   but   he 
seemed  to  infer  that  he  developed  this 
new    feeling    about    the    Republican 
Party  Just  since  President  Reagan  has 
been  elected.  And  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  to  the  vast  audience  that  we 
have  here,  and  now  that  we  have  tele- 
vision viewing  all  over  the  coimtry, 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well— and  I 
speak  from  authority  since  I  am  assist- 
ant whip  on  the  Republican  side— has 
never  voted,  to  my  knowledge,  with 
the  Republican  Party  since  the  day  he 
got  here.  He  has  always  voted  with  the 
liberal    Democrats.    So    he    has    not 
changed  at  all.  He  Is  Just  doing  what 
he  did  before  President  Reagan  got 
here. 


A  TRADITION  OP  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Just  like  to  point  out  that  It  has  been  a 
long  tradition  around  this  House  that 
when  someone  Is  discussing  something 
of  a  controversial  nature,  we  generally 
do  yield  to  our  colleagues.  It  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  do  enlighten  the 
American  people.  It  Is  one  of  the  ways 
In  which  we  assure  rational  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  shame 
that  people  go  to  the  well  and  discuss 
a  topic  in  which  they  raise  a  lot  of  im- 
portant matters  and  issues  that  need 
to  be  discussed  and  then  refuse  to 
yield  and  refuse  to  allow  the  debate  to 
go  forward. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  TAX 
ACT  OP  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Con  able) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  numerous  co- 
sponsors,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  the  Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act  of 
1982.  This  legislation,  developed  by 
the  administration  with  Members  of 
Congress  who  previously  advanced  the 
plan,  has  the  strong  endorsement  of 
President  Reagan  and  deserves  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Enactment  of  this  blU  would  launch 
an  innovative,  free-market  program 
for  dealing  with  the  severe  problems 
of  our  Nation's  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  The  basic  concept  of 
this  program  is  to  create  a  productive, 
free-enterprise  environment  In  de- 
pressed areas  by  reducing  taxes,  regu- 
lations and  other  Government  burdens 
on  economic  activity.  Removal  of 
these  burdens  will  create  and  expand 
economic  opportunity  within  the  zone 
areas,  allowing  private-sector  firms 
and  entrepreneurs  to  create  Jobs— par- 
ticularly for  disadvantaged  workers— 
and  to  revitalize  the  geographic  zone 
areas  themselves. 

Because  the  program  is  based  on  re- 
moving Government  burdens,  rather 
than  providing  direct  subsidies.  It  will 
Involve  no  Federal  appropriations, 
except  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses.  States  and  cities  will  still 
have  the  option  of  allocating  discre- 
tionary Federal  funds  for  their  enter- 
prise zones  If  they  desire,  or  to  appro- 
priate additional  funds  of  their  own 
for  such  zones. 

The  enterprise  zone  program  is  not 
just  a  Federal  initiative.  In  my  view.  It 
is  creative  federalism  at  its  best.  State 
and  local  governments  will  provide  In- 
centives and  contributions  to  the 
zones  under  the  program.  In  fact,  it  is 
these  governments  which  must  first 
take  the  Initiative  by  nominating 
zones  within  eligible  areas  and  devel- 
oping packages  of  Incentives  and  con- 
tributions best  suited  to  local  condi- 
tions and  preferences.  The  quality  and 
strength  of  these  incentives  and  con- 
tributions will  determine  which  zones 
will  be  federally  designated.  The  pro- 
gram's integration  of  efforts  at  all 
three  levels  of  government  epitomizes 
the  New  Federalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  important  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  merely  a 
tax  Incentive  program.  In  addition  to 
regulatory  relief,  the  program  will  In- 
clude efforts  to  improve  local  services, 
particularly  through  the  Introduction 
of  private  sector  firms  and  Institutions 


to  provide  those  services  where 
feasible.  The  program  will  also  include 
involvement  by  private  sector  neigh- 
borhood groups  and  community  orga- 
nizations, which  can  perform  many 
important  functions  which  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  perform  adequately 
in  the  past. 

"The  enterprise  zone  concept  was  ini- 
tially pioneered  by  two  of  my  distin- 
guished House  colleagues— Congress- 
men Jack  Kemp  and  Robert  Garcia. 
Their  intellectual  creativity  first  gave 
the  idea  its  legislative  embodiment 
and  opened  the  way  for  further  legis- 
lative refinement.  I  am  pleased  that 
they  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
this  bill. 

Since  their  original  Introduction  of 
the  concept.  It  has  gathered  impres- 
sive bipartisan  support.  Urban  and 
civil  rights  groups,  mayors.  Governors, 
businessmen,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  political  parties  have 
endorsed  the  idea.  Several  States  have 
enacted  their  own  enterprise  zone 
bills,  and  a  dozen  more  are  readying 
for  their  legislatures.  All  across  the 
country  task  forces  are  at  work  pre- 
paring possible  enterprise  zone  sites. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, the  President  reaffirmed  his 
strong  support  for  enterprise  zones. 
On  March  23  he  proposed  the  Enter- 
prise Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  this  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duce today. 

In  keeping  with  the  bipartisan  devel- 
opment of  this  concept,  this  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  many  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  demonstrates 
that  this  proposal  is  neither  conserva- 
tive nor  liberal.  Republican  nor  Demo- 
cratic, but  utterly  pragmatic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  cure-all.  Nei- 
ther is  it  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
other,  proven  urban  proposals.  It  is  a 
relatively  low-cost  attempt  to  try 
something  new,  at  a  time  when  our 
country  needs  new  approaches  to  old 
problems. 

I  will  press  for  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  this  enterprise  zone  bill  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  urge 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Ju- 
diciary Committees  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  here  a  review 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  printing  In  the 
Record. 

Sttioiary  or  the  Emterprise  Zone  Act  or 
1982 

OBJECTIVES 

The  creation  of  an  Enterprise  Zone  pro- 
gram is  proposed,  which  would  be  an  experi- 
mental, free-market  initiative  for  dealing 
with  economic  distress  In  Inner  cities  and 
rural  towns.  Its  objectives  are  twofold: 

To  create  Jobs  In  the  nation's  depressed 
urban  areas  and  rural  towns,  particularly 
Jobs  for  disadvantaged  workers. 

To  redevelop  and  revitalize  the  geographic 
zone  areas  themselves. 

CONCETTS 

The  underlying  concept  of  Enterprise 
Zones  Is  to  create  a  free-market  environ- 


ment In  depressed  areas  through  relief  from 
taxes,  regulations  and  other  government 
burdens,  privatization  of  some  city  services 
and  involvement  of  private,  neighborhood 
organizations.  Because  the  program  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  removing  government 
burdens  rather  than  providing  government 
subsidies,  it  should  Involve  no  appropria- 
tions, at  least  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  removal  of  these  burdens  will  create 
and  expand  economic  opportunity  within 
the  zones,  allowing  private-sector  firms  and 
entrepreneurs  to  create  Jobs  and  expand 
economic  activity  within  these  areas.  This 
would  be  similar  to  the  free  trade  zones  es- 
tablished In  other  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  Hong  Kong,  which  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful In  stimulating  the  development  of 
poor  areas. 

The  program  is  intended  primarily  to 
stimulate  new  economic  activity  within  the 
zones  that  would  not  otherwise  have  oc- 
curred at  all,  anywhere,  rather  than  to  en- 
courage existing  outside  activity  to  relocate 
Into  the  zones.  In  addition,  the  Intent 
behind  the  program  Is  not  to  stimulate  a 
particular  kind  of  business,  but  rather  to  let 
the  market  decide  what  activities  should 
take  place  In  the  zones.  While  the  Federal 
tax  incentives  are  skewed  towards  labor-in- 
tensive businesses  and  Jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged workers,  the  program  generally  is 
meant  to  include  a  relatively  balanced  set  of 
incentives  for  a  broad  range  of  economic  ac- 
tivities and  businesses. 

PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 

The  Federal  legislation  would  establish 
what  areas  would  be  eligible  to  be  declared 
Enterprise  Zones  based  on  criteria  concern- 
ing poverty,  unemployment  and  other  Indi- 
cators of  distress.  But  this  would  not  be  an 
entitlement  program,  and,  consequently,  eli- 
gible areas  would  not  automatically  become 
Enterprise  Zones.  Rather,  an  eligible  area 
would  first  have  to  be  nominated  by  the 
local  government,  followed  by  confirming 
nomination  by  the  State  government,  or 
nominated  by  the  State  government,  fol- 
lowed by  confirming  nomination  by  the 
local  government.  Both  the  nominating 
State  and  local  governments  would  then 
have  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  Federal  desig- 
nation. In  general,  any  Jurisdiction  satisfy- 
ing minimum  population  requirements 
which  Is  eligible  under  the  UDA(3  program 
would  be  eligible  for  State  and  local  nomi- 
nation if  It  met  the  distress  criteria. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  then  evaluate  the  zone 
nomination  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  pri- 
mary criteria  for  choosing  which  proposed 
zones  win  receive  Federal  designation  will 
be  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  incen- 
tives to  be  contributed  by  the  State  and 
local  governments.  Particular  emphasis 
would  be  given  to  Incentives  and  contribu- 
tions consistent  with  the  overall  Enterprise 
Zone  theme  of  creating  an  open  market  en- 
vironment through  the  removal  of  govern- 
ment burdens.  These  contributions  would 
Include  tax  relief,  regulatory  relief,  increase 
In  the  level  or  efficiency  of  local  services 
through  possible  experimentation  with  pri- 
vate sector  providers  of  public  services,  and 
Involvement  in  the  program  of  neighbor- 
hood and  community  groups.  Other  contri- 
butions and  factors  would  also  be  considered 
In  this  competition. 

A  maximum  of  25  zones  would  be  ap- 
proved In  each  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  program.  Each  zone  would  last  for  the 
period  chosen  by  the  designating  State  and 
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local  government*,  with  a  maximum  of  20 
years  on  the  Federal  participation,  plus  a 
four-year  phaseout  of  that  participation. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  be  the  agency  administer- 
ing the  program. 

TEDOLAL  TAX  IMCKHTIVKS 

The  major  features  of  the  Federal  tax 
package  are: 

A  nonrefundable  investment  Ux  credit  for 
capital  Investments  in  an  Enterprise  Zone. 
For  personal  property,  such  as  machinery  or 
equipment,  this  credit  would  be  3  or  5  per- 
cent. For  the  construction  or  rehabiliution 
of  commercial,  industry  or  rental  housing 
structures  within  a  zone,  the  credit  would  be 
10  percent. 

A  nonrefundable.  10  percent  Income  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  payroll  paid  to  quali- 
fied zone  employees  in  excess  of  payroll 
paid  to  such  employees  in  the  year  prior  to 
zone  designation. 

A  special,  strengthened,  nonrefundable,  50 
percent  income  tax  credit  to  employers  for 
wages  paid  to  zone  employees  who  were  dis- 
advantaged individuals  when  hired. 

A  nonrefundable.  5  percent  income  tax 
credit  to  qualified  zone  employees  for  wages 
earned  in  zone  employment. 

The  elimination  of  capital  gains  taxes 
within  the  zones.  

The  designation  of  suitable  Enterprise 
Zone  areas  as  Foreign  Trade  Zones,  provid- 
ing relief  from  tariffs  and  import  duties. 

The  continued  availability  of  Industrial 
Development  Bonds  to  small  businesses  in 
Enterprise  Zones  even  if  the  avallabUlty  of 
such  bonds  is  terminated  elsewhere. 

Any  Enterprise  Zone  firm  would  be  al- 
lowed an  operating  loss  carryover  for  the 
life  of  the  zone  in  which  it  is  located  or  15 
years,  whichever  is  longer. 

Any  Enterprise  Zone  firm  would  be  al- 
lowed a  carryover  of  any  unused  employ- 
ment tax  credits  for  the  life  of  the  zone  In 
which  it  U  located  or  15  years,  whichever  Is 
longer. 

COST  AKD  trrtCI  OF  THI  TAX  PACKAGE 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  a  sample  Enterprise  Zone  which 
includes  10.000  employees  with  this  tax 
package  would  be  $12.4  million  per  year  in 
terms  of  forgone  tax  revenue.  The  cost  of  10 
such  Enterprise  Zones  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program  would,  therefore,  be  $124  mil- 
lion The  cost  of  25  such  Enterprise  Zones  in 
the  first  year  would  be  $310  million.  The 
total  cost  of  the  program  would  Increase 
comroensurately  in  future  years  for  in- 
creased numbers  of  zones. 

As  a  whole,  the  effect  of  thU  tax  package 
for  most  Enterprise  Zone  firms  would  be  to 
eliminate  75  percent  or  more  of  the  corpo- 
rate Income  tax.  eliminate  entirely  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax.  provide  relief  from  tariffs  and 
duties  wherever  Enterprise  Zones  are  also 
Foreign  Trade  2k)nes.  and  provide  Income 
tax  relief  to  the  firms  qualified  employees. 
These  incentives  wUl  faclllUte  easier  access 
to  start-up  capital. 

FEDERAL  REGCTLATORY  RELIEF 

Under  this  proposal.  Federal  regulatory 
bodies  (all  agencies  covered  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act)  would  be  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  relax  or  eliminate 
their  nonsUtutory  regulatory  requirements 
within  Enterprise  Zones,  in  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  Congress,  but 
only  upon  the  request  of  the  SUte  and  local 
governments. 

To  utilize  this  authority,  the  State  and 
local  governments  governing  each  zone 
would     Initially     ask     Federal     regulatory 
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bodies  to  relax  or  eliminate  particular  regu- 
lations within  the  zone.  The  Federal  bodies 
that  promulgated  the  regulations  would 
have  the  statutory  power  to  grant  such  re- 
quest at  their  discretion.  Congressionally 
mandated  standards  would  dlcUte  how  the 
agencies  would  use  this  discretion,  the 
standards  would  Include  an  Instruction  to 
each  body  to  weigh  the  special  Job  creation 
and  economic  revitalizatlon  purposes  of  the 
zones  against  other  important  aspects  of  the 
public  welfare,  which  may  underlie  the  reg- 
ulation, and  to  relax  or  eliminate  each  par- 
ticular regulation  within  a  zone  when  ap- 
propriate. A  Federal  regulatory  body  would 
have  no  authority  to  take  any  action  with- 
out a  prior  request  from  both  the  SUte  and 
local  governments  governing  each  zone. 

Regulations  which  are  specifically  Im- 
posed and  spelled  out  by  statute  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  authority.  The  mlnftnum 
wage  law.  for  example,  would  not  be  affect- 
ed, since  the  sUtute  expressly  requires  that 
a  minimum  of  $3.35  an  hour  be  paid.  The 
authority  could  only  be  used  to  relax  regula- 
tions where  agencies  now  have  some  discre- 
tion. Regulations  affecting  cMl  rights  or 
whose  relaxation  would  harm  the  public 
safety  or  health.  Including  environmental 
health,  would  be  expressly  exempted  from 
this  authority. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 

The  Enterprise  Zone  program  is  not 
simply  a  Federal  Government  effort.  To  be 
successful,  the  program  must  have  substan- 
tial contributions  from  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  fact.  SUte  and  local  contribu- 
tions would  probably  make  the  critical  dif- 
ference in  whether  a  zone  succeeds  or  fails. 
The  initial  importance  of  the  SUte  and 
local  contributions  is  that  they  would  deter- 
mine what  designated  zones  would  be  Feder- 
ally approved.  The  Federal  posture  towards 
these  contributions  would  be  highly  flexi- 
ble. No  particular  element  of  tax  relief  or 
regulatory  relief,  or  any  other  possible  con- 
tribution would  be  required. 

Failure  to  include  one  element  In  a  SUte 
and  local  package  of  contributions  could  be 
offset  by  greater  strength  in  the  other  ele- 
menU.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  each  SUte  and  local  contribution  pack- 
age would  be  competitively  evaluated 
against  the  other  SUte  and  local  packages. 
In  the  area  of  tax  relief.  SUte  and  local 
governments  could  provide  reductions  In 
SUte  and  local  Income  taxes,  property 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  taxes  which 
vary  among  the  Jurisdictions. 

SUte  and  local  deregulation  could  be  pro- 
vided In  such  areas  as  zoning,  occupational 
licensure  laws,  usury  laws,  price  controls, 
permit  requirements,  central  planning  regu- 
lations and  building  codes. 

In  the  area  of  service  improvement,  "con- 
tracting out"  or  "privatization"  could  be  one 
means  of  Improving  local  services. 

SUte  and  local  governments  may  also  pro- 
vide funding  for  projects  which  contribute 
to  economic  development  in  a  zone,  such  as 
Job-training  or  Infrastructure  efforts.  These 
governments  may  use  their  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grants.  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants  or  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  for  these  efforts. 

To  encourage  local  community  Involve- 
ment, State  and  local  governments  could 
provide  for  the  creation  of  "Neighborhood 
Enterprise  Association"  by  zone  residents. 
These  Associations  could  underUke  the  pro- 
vision of  some  city  services  In  their  areas, 
help  local  residents  to  participate  In  the  eco- 
nomic success  of  the  zones  particularly 
through  mechanisms  providing  for  equity 


participation  by  zone  residents,  and  support 
volunteer,  self-help  efforts  for  the  zone 
areas.  Participation  in  the  program  by  o^"^'' 
private  sector  organizations  which  could 
perform  these  functions  could  also  be  en- 
couraged by  the  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE)  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  represents 
a  congressional  district  which  contains 
pockets  of  economic  distress.  I  have 
been  interested  for  some  time  in  the 
creation  of  an  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram. This  experimental,  free  enter- 
prise initiative  offers  great  hope  for 
dealing  with  the  chronic  problems  of 
our  Nation's  inner  cities  and  rural 
towns. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bipar- 
tisan effort,  which  the  President  has 
espwused  for  some  time  and  which  he 
specifically  endorsed  in  a  message  sent 
to  this  body  last  week.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  urgent  and 
favorable  treatment  to  this  proposal, 
which  can  do  much  to  create  jobs,  par- 
ticularly for  disadvantaged  workers, 
and  to  revitalize  the  geographic  areas 
of  designated  zones  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  panacea  for 
urban  America.  It  is  not  a  substitute 
for  proven  urban  aid  programs  such  as 
UDAG  (urban  development  action 
grant)  and  CDBG  (community  devel- 
opment block  grant).  Indeed,  selected 
communities  can  choose  to  focus  on 
those  and  other  programs  in  enter- 
prise zones  to  strengthen  their  propos- 
als and  to  increase  chances  for  success 
in  the  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  creative 
federalism.  It  takes  a  far  more  positive 
approach  than  that  in  the  Model 
Cities  program  which  sought  to  focus 
aU  sorts  of  Federal  grant  programs  in 
depressed  areas.  This  proposal  seeks  to 
get  government  out  of  the  way.  to  free 
the  enterprise  system  to  expand  or 
start  up  new  businesses  providing  jobs 
for  people.  It  stresses  local  and  State 
cooperation,  complemented  by  Federal 
help  and  strong  private  sector  involve- 
ment. It  is  a  good  combination. 

Indeed,  this  combination  is  a  wel- 
come contrast  to  past  efforts  based  on 
large  government  expenditures  and 
burdensome  regulations  whose  end 
effect  has  been  to  leave  our  cities  and 
towns  worse  off  than  before. 

I  view  the  regulatory  relief  feature 
of  the  proposal  as  being  a  key  element, 
and  In  many  ways  it  is  the  most  prom- 
ising of  all  the  enterprise  zone  ele- 
ments. As  we  all  know,  regulations 
impose  enormous  costs  on  businesses. 
Regulations  discourage  economic  ac- 
tivity and  growth  in  much  the  same 
way  as  taxes  do.  Therefore.  I  believe 
that,  to  the  extent  that  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Act  will  reduce  regulations,  it 
can  have  the  effect  of  providing  as 
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much    stimulation    for    revitalizatlon 
and  job  creation  as  the  tax  features. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tax  features,  re- 
moving these  regulations,  where  ap- 
propriate, results  in  no  monetary  cost 
to  the  Government.  Thus,  our  propos- 
al provides  for  the  relaxation  or  elimi- 
nation of  regulations  within  designat- 
ed enterprise  zones  whenever  the  reg- 
ulations are  not  performing  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  function. 

Regulatory  relief  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  small  businesses,  which  are  not 
able  to  absorb  these  regulatory  costs 
as  easily  as  large  businesses. 

As  part  of  the  regulatory  relief  fea- 
ture of  this  bill,  all  agencies  covered 
by  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
would  be  given  discretionary  authority 
either  to  eliminate  or  relax  nonstatu- 
tory regulatory  requirements  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  promulgated 
by  Congress.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
such  elimination  or  relaxation  would 
take  place  only  at  the  request  of  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

Also.  I  should  mention  that  the  pro- 
posal does  not  affect,  and.  in  fact,  spe- 
cifically exempts,  regulations  regard- 
ing civil  rights  or  regulations  where  re- 
laxation would  be  harmful  to  public 
health,  environmental  quality,  or 
public  safety.  Furthermore,  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  would  not  be  affected 
by  our  proposal.  The  minimum  wage 
law  expressly  requires  that  a  minimum 
of  $3.35  an  hour  be  paid. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  combina- 
tion of  incentives  contained  in  the  En- 
terprise Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982  creates 
an  opportunity  for  States  and  munici- 
palities, as  well  as  counties  and  towns, 
to  develop  innovative  proposals  to  ad- 
dress problems  of  economic  distress 
and  unemployment.  Cities  and  States 
know  best  what  they  need  to  make  an 
enterprise  zone  succeed.  Indeed,  I  feel 
that  the  chances  of  success  are  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  of  the  State 
and  local  government  commitments.  It 
is  the  longest  step  we  have  taken 
toward  an  economic  renaissance  for 
urban  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  enterprise  zone  bill 
and  urge  other  Members  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  innovative  approach  to 
relieving  problems  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters and  rural  towns. 

I  am  sending  a  newsletter  on  the 
subject  of  enterprise  zones  to  my  con- 
stituents today,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  attach  to  these  remarks: 

One  of  the  more  promising  Initiatives  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  economy  is  the  En- 
erprlse  Zone  Tax  Act.  introduced  recently  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives  with  bi- 
partisan sponsorship. 

This  measure,  having  the  dual  purpose  of 
(a)  stimulating  the  economy,  and  (b)  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  the  Inner  city, 
is  patterned  after  similar  programs  which 
have  had  substantial  success  In  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  even  without  this  federal  legis- 
lation some  American  cities  such  as  St. 
Paul,  Baltimore,  and  Miami  have  witnessed 


their  municipal  enterprise  zones  create  Jobs 
and  profits  in  the  inner  city. 

The  Reagan  Administration  measure, 
sponsored  (among  others)  by  Democratic 
RepresenUtive  Robert  Garcia  of  New  York 
City  and  Republican  RepresenUtive  Jack 
Kemp  of  Buffalo,  would  grant  substantial 
investment  tax  credits  for  new  industrial 
plants  esUbllshed  In  designated  decadent 
areas  of  our  major  cities. 

Among  other  Inducements  for  private  en- 
trepreneurs to  invest  in  such  designated  en- 
terprise zones  would  be:  (1)  tax  credits  for 
wages  paid  to  disadvantaged  persons  who 
are  given  employment,  (2)  personal  income 
Ux  credits  to  employees  of  5  percent,  or  up 
to  $450  per  year,  (3)  authority  to  issue  low 
Interest  rate  bonds  for  construction  within 
designated  enterprise  zones,  and  (4)  elimina- 
tion of  capital  gains  taxes  on  investments 
with  enterprise  zones. 

A  special  provision  would  be  provided  for 
designating  foreign  trade  zones  where  relief 
from  tariffs  and  import  duties  would  be 
available  on  goods  subsequently  exported  to 
other  countries. 

In  addition  to  this  package  of  federal  Ux 
credits  and  other  economic  inducements, 
sUtes  and  municipalities  would  be  invited  to 
grant  other  concessions  and  economic  Incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  enterprise 
zones  within  their  boundaries. 

The  success  anticipated  from  such  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  is  not  expected  to  be 
automatic.  Careful  planning  and  sound  busi- 
ness Judgment  as  well  as  generous  communi- 
ty support  are  vital  elements  in  reaping  the 
benefits  which  can  flow  from  esUblishment 
of  enterprise  zones.  In  a  very  large  sense 
this  enterprise  zone  legislation  follows  the 
basic  philosophy  of  President  Reagan  and 
his  Administration  to  rely  on  private  enter- 
prise developments  Instead  of  government 
■make-work"  projects  as  a  source  of  inner 
city  employment.  Accordingly,  our  success- 
ful private  enterprise  system  is  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  again 
its  resourcefulness  and  capacity  for  human 
progress  and  economic  Improvements. 

According  to  the  sponsors,  the  new  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  translates  Into  Inner 
city  Jobs  and  opportunity  for  economic  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemaui  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SINGLE  AUDIT  ACT:  A  BARGAIN 
WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  PASS 
UP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  Is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  testi- 
fied today  before  the  House  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  in 
support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4835,  the 
Single  Audit  Act,  and  I  want  to  share 
that  testimony  here  in  hope  that  even 


more  colleagues  will  join  the  53  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  co- 
sponsors. 

I  introduced  H.R.  4835  because  it  is  a 
unique  opportunity  to  save  taxpayer 
dollars,  reduce  paperwork,  improve  re- 
lations between  Federal,  local,  and 
State  governments,  and  increase  ac- 
countability—all at  the  same  time. 

In  fact,  the  Single  Audit  Act  is  a 
model  of  what  the  New  Federalism 
should  be  patterned  after.  It  creates  a 
new  sense  of  partnership  between 
levels  of  government,  and  places  that 
partnership  on  a  platform  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need 
for  such  reform.  Study  after  study,  a 
number  of  them  commissioned  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, have  shown  our  creativity  in 
spawning  new  Federal  programs  has 
not  been  matched  by  ingenuity  in  ac- 
coimting  for  the  vast  sums  being 
spent. 

There  are  some  90,000  local  jurisdic- 
tions which  receive  Federal  aid.  And 
that  Federal  aid  has  skyrocketed  in 
the  past  two  decades  from  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  to  a  whopping  $95  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  result? 

A  haphazard  pattern  of  Federal 
audits  in  which  80  percent  of  all  grant- 
ees are  not  audited  at  all,  but  one  city, 
according  to  GAO,  was  audited  700 
times  in  the  space  of  5  years; 

Audits  that  are  narrowly  focused 
and  fail  to  show  how  a  single  grant  re- 
cipient is  performing  overall  in  its  use 
of  Federal  dollars; 

A  lack  of  coordination  in  which  Fed- 
eral agencies,  often  requiring  overlap- 
ping and  duplicative  audits,  have  no 
idea  what  each  other  is  doing  or  find- 
ing out; 

A  lack  of  consistency  as  50  Federal 
agencies  watchdog  1,000  grant  pro- 
grams with  as  many  as  80  different 
audit  guidelines. 

The  Single  Audit  Act  is  a  guide  out 
of  this  maze  of  waste,  duplication,  and 
Inefficiency. 

Authority  for  the  single  audit  con- 
cept now  exists,  and  a  few  such  audits 
have  been  performed. 

How  I  was  introduced  to  this  legisla- 
tion says  a  lot  about  how  well  the 
process  is  working. 

Officials  from  the  city  of  Portland, 
the  major  city  I  represent,  paid  me  a 
visit  to  complain  about  the  number  of 
audits  that  were  performed  on  various 
Federal  grant  programs.  For  fiscal 
year  1981-82,  Portland  was  to  imdergo 
25  separate  audits. 

Those  audits  were  prepared  at  a  cost 
of  $120,000— some  $40,000  more  than  it 
costs  Portland  to  audit  its  own  $400 
million  city  budget. 

Portland  found  itself  paying  3  per- 
cent of  every  Federal  grant  dollar  it 
received  for  audits,   while  devouring 
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some   361   man-days  and  2,888  man- 
hours  In  the  process. 

Then  there  are  the  Individual  horror 
stories,  such  as  the  time  an  auditor 
was  dispatched  to  Portland  from  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  to  audit  a  $30,000  minority 
business  grant— a  grant  to  one  consult- 
■  ant  to  compile  a  study  of  economic  op- 
portunities for  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses in  Portland.  The  auditor  spent 
4  days  in  Portland  and  tied  up  one  city 
employee  virtually  full-time.  He  left 
finding  no  irregularities,  but  spending 
$2,900  and  consuming  112  man-hours 
of  city  staff  time. 

After  hearing  all  this.  I  asked  the 
city  officials  visiting  me  what  the  solu- 
tion was.  Without  hesitating,  they  said 
single  audits. 

The  appeal  of  single  audits,  these 
city  officials  said,  is: 
Uniform  Federal  auditing  guidelines; 
Allowing  local  governments  to  rely 
on  independent  auditors; 
Permitting  2-year  audits;  and 
Streamlining  relations  between  local 
and  Federal  governments. 

To  me,  this  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  need  to  move  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  4835.  The  cost  savings  to  local 
government  and  the  expected  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government  are 
obvious. 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  published  a  list  of  cogni- 
zance agencies  for  major  U.S.  cities 
which,  hopefully,  signals  its  intentions 
to  proceed  with  Implementation  of 
single  audits. 

I  think  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  especially  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain), can  take  credit  for  nudging 
OMB  this  far.  But  we  should  not  be 
content  to  stop  here. 

By  passing  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
4835,  the  Congress  will  confirm  that 
OMB  has  the  responsibility  to  simplify 
program  audits;  and  the  Congress  will 
mandate  that  relations  between  Feder- 
al and  local  governments  will  be 
placed  on  new,  sound,  professional 
footing— footing  that  Is  wrought  out  in 
the  legislative  process,  not  dictated  by 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

There  are  significant  questions  to  be 
decided,  such  as: 

Should  local  governments  or  public 
auditors  be  directly  reimbursed  for 
single  audits,  thus  matching  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  funding? 

Should  each  major  Federal  grant  re- 
cipient deal  with  a  so-called  cogni- 
zance agency— for  example,  the  city  of 
Portland  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development— or 
should  there  be  a  single  audit  manage- 
ment agency? 

What  uniform  guidelines  should  be 
adopted  for  single  audits,  amd  who 
should  determine  those  guidelines? 

What  should  the  scope  of  single 
audits  be? 

These  are  weighty  questions,  ques- 
tions I  feel— and  which  I  am  sure  local 


and  State  officials  feel— should  be  de- 
cided by  elected  officials. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
auditing,  but  to  me  the  Single  Audit 
Act  Is  an  opportunity  we  should  not 
let  pass  by.  It  Is  not  the  end-all  for  our 
problems,  but  It  Is  an  opportunity  to 
launch  a  new  beginning  that  will 
permit  us  to  fulfill  our  function  of  leg- 
islative oversight. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  set  a  course 
that  will  carry  us  to  a  time  when  we 
develop  programs  with  clearly  defined, 
measurable  goals  and  with  well-delin- 
eated limits  on  agency  Interpretation 
of  law. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  forge  a  flag- 
ship for  the  new  federalism— on  our 
initiative. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
American  public  that  Congress  Is  will- 
ing to  search  out  ways  to  cut  redtape 
and  cut  costs. 

It  Is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  work 
together  with  local  and  State  officials, 
to  Ulustrate  that  government  can 
work. 

It  Is  an  opportunity  that  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  Is  true.* 


PITTSBURGH  LAUNCHES  PROJ- 
ECT FOR  THE  HEARING  IM- 
PAIRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
UAM  J.  CoYNB)  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  1.  1982,  a  unique 
project  for  those  suffering  hearing  Im- 
pairments will  be  launched  In  my  dis- 
trict. Pittsburgh  has  been  selected  as 
the  second  major  city  in  the  United 
SUtes  to  Introduce  the  deaf  to  close- 
captloned  television. 

Sixteen  million  people  In  our  coun- 
try are  hearing  Impaired,  150,000  In 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  making  up  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population  that  Helen 
Keller  described  as  far  more  Isolated 
than  the  blind.  Close-captloned  televi- 
sion allows  the  deaf  and  hearing  Im- 
paired to  see  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  hears. 

To  enable  a  hearing-Impaired  person 
to  participate  In  the  world  of  televi- 
sion, adapters  are  connected  to  a  tele- 
vision set.  The  hearing  Impaired  can 
now  choose  among  40  hours  of  televi- 
sion programs  a  week  and  150  commer- 
cial advertisements.  Caption  readers 
are  caught  up  In  a  stream  of  language 
matched  to  visual  action,  a  link  that  is 
otherwise  missing  from  their  daily 
lives. 

Our  goal  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is 
to  Increase  public  awareness  about  the 
availability  of  captioning.  To  kick  off 
this  major  undertaking,  Pittsburgh 
Mayor  Richard  Callgulri  has  declared 
April  TeleCaption  Month.  We  are  en- 
listing the  support  of  local  sports  fig- 
ures,   radio,    television    personalities. 


and  government  officials  to  Insure  the 
success  of  this  project.  A  telecaptlon 
child  has  been  named  and  will  be  fea- 
tured In  public  service  announcements 
and  in  personal  appearances  through- 
out the  city.  Pittsburgh  corporations 
will  pledge  donations  to  purchase  cap- 
tioning equipment  for  area  nursing 
homes,  schools,  and  clubs  for  the  hear- 
ing Impaired.  Sears,  Roebuck  has 
agreed  to  have  the  special  equipment 
available  In  each  of  their  Pittsburgh 
stores.  To  further  Inform  the  deaf 
public  on  the  use  of  close-captloned 
television,  speakers  will  visit  schools 
and  clubs,  and  public  forums  wiU  be 
held. 

Tippi  Comden,  media  director  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Deaf  recently  stated: 

For  our  students,  captioning  is  only  one 
tool  on  the  road  to  becoming  an  intelligent 
viewer,  but  it  is  crucial.  While  It  is  conceiva- 
ble that  a  teacher  or  other  hearing  person 
could  Interpret  the  programs  for  them,  cap- 
tioning enables  them  to  be  truly  independ- 
ent viewers. 

I  am  pleased  that  Pittsburgh  Is  par- 
ticipating In  this  special  project.  Hear- 
ing-Impaired persons  deserve  the  saime 
benefits  and  privileges  as  their  hearing 
friends  and  neighbors.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  yesterday  due  to  official  busi- 
ness In  my  district.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  42 
to  approve  the  Journal,  "yes"  on  roll- 
call  43  relating  to  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "yes"  on 
rollcall  44  to  establish  Dutch-Ameri- 
can Friendship  Day,  and  "yes"  on  roll- 
call 45  to  esubllsh  a  National  Day  of 
Reconciliation.* 


CALIFORNIANS  SUPPORT  AN- 
NUNZIOS  OLYMPIC  COIN  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24  I  shared  with  the  House 
some  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  American  public  con- 
cerning the  Issue  of  striking  com- 
memorative coins  for  the  1984 
Summer  Olympics  to  be  held  In  Los 
Angeles.  In  those  letters,  many  citi- 
zens expressed  their  concern  over  the 
Olympic  coin  program  proposed  In  S. 
1230  and  H.R.  3958  which  calls  for  nu- 
merous coins  to  be  sold  through  pri- 
vate marketers.  They  preferred  a  more 
realistic  plan  to  commemorate  the 
Olympics  and  raise  money  for  our  ath- 
letes, and  showed  support  for  my  bill. 


H.R.  3879  which  proposes  a  single 
silver  dollar  to  be  sold  directly  by  the 
mint. 

Surely  no  group  of  Americans  is 
more  concerned  about  the  financial 
health  and  success  of  the  1984 
Summer  Olympic  than  those  taxpay- 
ers who  will  host  these  games  in  their 
backyards.  One  would  clearly  exf>ect 
the  residents  of  California  to  support 
the  best  most  cost-efficient  plan  since 
the  success  of  the  1984  Summer  Olym- 
pics is  a  matter  of  such  great  personal 
pride  to  them.  Thus,  let  us  consider 
the  views  of  some  Callfomlans  on  the 
two  Olympic  commemorative  coin  pro- 
posals now  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Woodrow  Smith  of  Diamond  Bar 
objects  to  the  excessive  number  of 
coins  proposed  by  S.  1230  and  H.R. 
3958: 

Thanks  for  applying  good  sense  in  limit- 
ing the  number  of  Olympic  coins  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  1984  U.S.  Olympics. 

These  views  are  shared  by  Mr. 
Henry  Philippsen  of  Foimtaln  Valley 
who  worries  about  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  owning  a  complete  set  of  coins 
under  that  proposal: 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  Representative 
asking  him  to  help  you  and  to  work  with 
you  on  your  Olympic  coin  bill.  I  also  told 
him  I  could  not  complete  an  Olympic  set  If 
there  were  more  than  two  or  three  coins. 

This  uimecessary  expense  will  be  es- 
pecially difficult  for  those  individuals 
who  live  on  a  fixed  budget.  The  fact 
that  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958  call  for  the 
private  marketing  of  these  coins  also 
contributes  to  the  high  cost  consumers 
will  be  forced  to  pay  If  that  proposal 
gains  approval.  Mr.  Mike  Dilorio  of 
Santa  Clara  writes: 

I  am  a  current  coin  lover  and  coin  collec- 
tor. I  am  also  disabled  and  live  on  a  fixed 
income.  Therefore.  If  the  Olympic  Coin  Pro- 
gram is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  private 
group  whose  only  interest  In  coins  Is  for 
profit,  then  there  are  going  to  be  many  coin 
collectors  (including  me)  who  will  not  be 
able  to  own  a  set  of  their  own  Country's 
Olympic  Coins.  That  will  be  mighty  sad. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I 
support  your  position  for  a  program  of 
fewer  coins  and  all  sales  to  be  handled  by 
the  Government.  This  would  make  your 
Program  available  to  any  American  who 
loves  coins  or  who  would  like  to  own  a  part 
of  American  History. 

And  from  Sgt.  Edward  Sims,  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  of  Santa  Ana: 

This  letter  is  In  regard  to  S.  1230  that  is 
presently  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. ...  I  strongly  believe  that  the  entire 
matter  should  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  as  far  as  the  actual  coining  and 
distribution  Is  concerned.  .  .  .  There  should 
be  no  more  than  3  coins  minted.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  pieces  produced  should  be  limit- 
ed and  once  sold  out  no  additional  pieces 
made. 

Mr.  Ed  Stewart  of  Van  Nuys  agrees: 
I  totally  support  your  position  of  fewer 
coins  of  the  1984  Olympics  series  and  the 
government  handling  of  the  program.  I 
strongly  feel  that  numismatics  should  be 
protected  from  self-interest  groups  and  any 


profit  be  realized  by  the  proper  recipients, 
In  this  case  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Coime  of  Monrovia  also  ob- 
jects to  the  private  marketing  of 
Olympic  commemorative  coins. 

Please  keep  up  your  effort  to  keep  private 
companies  from  reaping  a  profit  out  of 
minting  coins  for  the  Olympic  games.  The 
U.S.  Mint  is  the  proper  agency  to  produce 
the  coinage  of  the  U.S.A. 

I  have  repeatedly  questioned  the  ad- 
visability of  allowing  the  consortium 
consisting  of  the  international  bank- 
ing company  Lazard-Preres,  Occiden- 
tal Petroleimi,  and  the  Franklin  Mint 
to  market  the  Olympic  commemora- 
tive coins.  A  resident  of  Santa  Monica 
who  asked  to  remain  anonymous 
shares  my  concern  over  this  provision 
of  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958. 

I  applaud  your  stand  on  the  matter  of  the 
sale  of  1984  Olympic  coins  done  through  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Co.  and  Lazard  Freres  St 
Co. 

The  alleged  Justification  of  handing  this 
off  to  Occidental  and  Lazard  Preres,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  states,  Is  that  these  firms  can 
raise  more  money  for  the  U.S.  Olympics 
than  can  sale  by  the  U.S.  Mint.  .  .  .  Why 
were  these  two  hand-picked  to  do  it?  .  .  . 
Why  not  open  it  to  bidding? 

I  agree  that  a  scandal  could  result,  as  you 
have  warned.  You  may  recall  that  during 
the  "Hunt  silver  crisis."  when  the  price  of 
silver  shot  up  very  high.  Occidental  cleared 
$90  million  on  speculative  silver  buying  and 
selling.  ...  It  gives  you  some  idea  of  what 
has  whetted  the  appetites  for  the  Olympic 
coin  deal  at  Occidental. 

Mr.  Stan  Bennett  of  Fontana  also 
addresses  this  point: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
your  bill  authorizing  a  silver  commemora- 
tive dollar  for  the  Olympics  and  its  designed 
purpose.  The  U.S.  Mint  should  be  the  only 
agency  in  charge  of  producing  legal  tender 
and  to  have  a  petroleum  company,  who  is  al- 
ready gouging  the  people  to  the  tune  of  bil- 
lions is  sickening.  I  realize  that  they  will  get 
support  from  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  rely  on  their  money  to  line 
their  pockets.  The  people  are  sick  of  this 
and  It  will  show  in  progressive  elections. 

I'm  pleased  to  know  there  Is  at  least  one 
Representative  who  is  thinking  of  us. 

Clearly,  many  Callfomlans  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  Olympic 
coin  program  outlined  in  S.  1230  and 
H.R.  3958.  They  object  to  both  the 
number  of  coins  proposed  and  the  pri- 
vate marketing  of  them.  These  citizens 
believe  that  these  two  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981 
will  make  the  cost  of  purchasing  com- 
memorative coins  prohibitive.  In  addi- 
tion, many  worry  that  an  unnecessary 
scandal  could  result  from  the  private 
marketing  of  the  coins. 

For  these  reasons,  they  support  the 
minting  of  a  single  silver  dollar  to  be 
sold  directly  by  the  mint  as  proposed 
in  my  bill.  H.R.  3879.  The  fact  that 
the  hosts  of  the  1984  Simmier  Olym- 
pics doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  Olympic 
commemorative  coin  program  outlined 
In  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958  speaks  for 
Itself.* 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  by  request,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  authorize  additional  security 
and  development  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bin  has  been  requested  by  the 
President.  Joining  in  Its  Introduction 
is  Congressman  William  S.  Broom- 
field,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  bill  would  authorize  funding  for 
certain  foreign  assistance  programs  in 
the  year  ahead  In  addition  to  the 
amoimts  already  authorized,  and 
would  provide  certain  other  authori- 
ties not  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Congress  has  already  passed  a  2- 
year  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Assistance  Act  of  1981,  which  the 
President  signed  into  law  last  Decem- 
ber. 

The  amoimts  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  additional  to  that  authorization. 
The  request  will  require  thorough 
study  and  analysis  to  determine  what 
justification  there  may  be  for  any  In- 
creases In  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1983  at 
a  time  when  domestic  programs  are 
being  reduced  and  the  coimtry  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  full-scale  depression. 

If  the  hearings  reveal  that  addition- 
al assistance  is  justified  and  is  clearly 
In  the  national  economic  and  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  It  will 
require  absolute  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  and  the  strong  and 
active  backing  from  the  President.* 

*  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  cosponsoring  with  Congressman 
Zablocki.  by  request,  the  Internation- 
al Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1982.  The  administration 
bill  is  comprehensive  In  nature,  cover- 
ing both  economic  and  military  aid.  It 
contains  new  provisions  in  some  areas 
and  calls  for  increased  funding  over 
last  year's  level.  Because  of  the  grow- 
ing economic  austerity  that  our  coun- 
try is  facing  domestically,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  on  the  committees  with 
jurisdiction  will  join  with  me  In  care- 
fully scrutinizing  every  provision  of 
the  bill  to  insure  that  fimding  levels 
for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  year  1983  are 
consistent  with  our  obligations  not 
only  internationally,  but  domestically 
as  well.  Foreign  assistance  programs 
that  can  be  postponed,  should  be  post- 
poned, just  as  we  defer  worthy  domes- 
tic programs  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic austerity. 
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In  introducing  this  legislation  by  re- 
quest, I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
necessarily  support  each  and  every 
provision  of  the  legislative  request.* 


ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  CUTS 
IN     CUSTOMS     SERVICE     WILL 
COST     PUBLIC      $130      MILLION 
MORE  THAN  WILL  BE  SAVED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
his  budget  cuts  designed  to  hold  down 
the  Federal  deficit.  President  Reagan 
has  proposed  the  attrition  and  layoff 
of  2.300  U.S.  Customs  Service  officers. 
At  the  same  time,  to  raise  additional 
revenues,  he  propxjses  to  increase  the 
IRS  by  5,000  to  increase  the  level  of 
taxpayer  compliance  and  to  increase 
revenues  by  an  estimated  $2.1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Since  what  made  sense  for  the  IRS 
would  also  seem  to  make  sense  for  the 
Customs  Service,  on  February  15  I 
asked  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
for  a  report  on  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenues  an  additional  1,000 
customs  personnel  would  raise. 

I  have  just  received  the  Agency's 
report:  An  additional  1,000  personnel 
scattered  among  various  functions 
would  result  in  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion in  revenues,  largely  from  those 
who  are  evading  and  ignoring  the  Na- 
tion's trade  and  tariff  laws.  This  repre- 
sents a  return  of  $3  for  every  $1  in  ad- 
ditional personnel. 

From  this  data,  it  appears  that  the 
President's  proposal  to  lay  off  2,300 
customs  personnel  will  cost  the  law- 
abiding  public  approximately  $130  mil- 
lion or  more. 

With  this  kind  of  misplaced  judg- 
ment, no  wonder  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  facing  a  series  of  increasing 
deficits.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  rec- 
ognize the  foolishness  of  this  type  of 
budget-cutting  and  will  prevent  the 
layoff  of  one  out  of  every  six  customs 
personnel. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Customs 
Service  letter  to  me. 

U.S.  Customs  Servick. 
Washington,  DC.  March  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  PoRTWBY  H.  Stark. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stark:  In  your  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1982,  you  raised  the  question  of 
how  much  additional  revenue  could  be  col- 
lected if  Customs  were  authorized  funds  for 
an  additional  1,000  personnel,  to  be  allocat- 
ed to  the  categories  of  Import  specialists, 
auditors,  special  Investigators,  and  inspec- 
tors. 

Approximately  $100  million  in  additional 
revenues  could  be  collected.  This  represents 
a  marginal  return  of  about  3:1.  These  addi- 
tional resources  would  be  allocated  Emiong 
various  on-going  programs  that  emphasize 
special  enforcement  processing  of  small 
numbers  of  cargo  shipments  and  entries 
that  have  been  selected  out  as  high  risk  for 
violations,     including     potential      revenue 


losses.  These  selectivity  programs  include 
laboratory  analyses,  selective  audits  of  Im- 
porters and  commodities,  fraud  investiga- 
tions and  cargo  inspections. 

Although  in  fiscal  year  1981  Customs  col- 
lected almost  $18.50  per  dollar  expended 
from  the  total  budget,  the  marginal  returns 
from  additional  staffing  will  be  much  lower, 
because  of  the  high  level  of  compliance  that 
already  exists  overall  among  U.S.  Importers 
and  travelers. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  Customs. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  T.  Lacy, 
ComptroUer.m 


BANK  EXPORT  SERVICES  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  Increase  bank  Involvement  In 
export  financing  and  the  export  of 
goods  and  services.  Everyone  supports 
the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
must  Increase  Its  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Our  performance  over 
the  years  in  this  economic  activity  Is 
poor.  Foreign  countries  for  years  have 
placed  a  major  emphasis  on  exports 
and  the  effects  become  more  visible 
each  year.  Imports  Into  this  country 
continue  to  Increase.  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers face  serious  competition  from  for- 
eign manufacturers  here  at  home. 
Government  and  the  private  sector  re- 
alize that  growth  in  our  economy  now 
depends  on  a  major  shift  from  reliance 
on  domestic  sales  to  a  mix  of  domestic 
and  foreign  sales  efforts. 

Given  this  realization,  comprehen- 
sive studies,  both  In  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors,  were  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine what  Government  or  economic 
policy  was  needed  to  encourage  our  do- 
mestic manufacturers  to  move  Into  the 
export   market.   Early   on   It   became 
clear  that  many  of  the  problems  and 
their  solutions  were  difficult,  expen- 
sive, and  long-range  In  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, studies  suggest  that  changes 
are  needed  in  our  tax  laws  to  assist 
companies  in  their  exporting.  Howev- 
er, we  are  confronted  with  a  short- 
term  problem  if  tax  incentives  are  pro- 
vided—such  tax   Incentives   cost   the 
Government  revenues  thus  making  it 
difficult  to  bring  expenditures  In  line 
with  revenues.  Also,  many  studies  .sug- 
gest   that    Government    assistance- 
loans  and  guarantees  through  the  Ex- 
Im  Bank,  SBA.  EDA,  and  other  agen- 
cies—would provide  substantial  assist- 
ance. Again,  these  solutions  would  cost 
the       Government       money— money 
which  Is  not  available  in  the  quantities 
suggested. 

Since  major  expenditures  either  as 
tax  benefits  or  major  spending  pro- 
grams are  not  realistic  solutions  In 
today's  environment,  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  changes  which  will  en- 
courage the  private  sector  to  become 
more  Involved. 


One  device  which  Is  suggested  Is  the 
export  trading  company.  The  experi- 
ence of  our  European  and  Japanese 
neighbors  Indicates  that  firms  In  those 
countries  effectively  utilize  companies 
which  specialize  in  importing  and  ex- 
porting goods  and  services.  These  trad- 
ing companies  provide  manufacturers 
a  means  of  reducing  the  risks  associat- 
ed with  foreign  business  endeavors 
tmd  offer  a  wide  variety  of  services  to 
their  customers— Including  freight 
handling,  financing,  and  market  analy- 
sis. Proponents  argue  that  this  coun- 
try needs  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  establishment  and  more  successful 
operation  of  such  firms  In  this  Nation. 
Thus,  a  number  of  bills  provide  Incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  export 
trading  companies  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  providing  the  focus 
for  these  efforts. 

Export  trading  companies  can  pro- 
vide asslstaince  to  small  and  medium 
size  businesses  in  the  United  States 
who  produce  goods  and  services  which 
can  be  marketed  abroad.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  one  has  suggested  that  we 
should  not  encourage  the  development 
of  such  firms.  Thus,  there  is  support 
for  provisions  defining  the  nature  of 
an  export  trading  company  and  pro- 
viding information  on  the  use  and  op- 
eration of  such  firms  through  existing 
trade  promotion  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

There  is  a  long  tradition  in  this 
country  of  separating  banking  and 
commerce.  As  a  result  of  practices  evi- 
dent in  the  period  leading  up  to  the 
crash  of  1929  and  the  bank  closings  in 
the  thirties,  legislation  was  enacted 
which  created  a  wall  between  the  op- 
erations of  our  depository  institutions 
and  other  fields  of  enterprise.  This 
wall  was  believed  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  Institutions  which  held  public 
funds  and  provided  vital  credit  for  all 
segments  of  U.S.  Industry  and  com- 
merce were  operated  In  a  safe  and 
sound  manner  and  that  concentrations 
of  power  resulting  from  combinations 
of  banking  and  conunerclal  firms  were 
minimized.  Over  the  years  since  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation.  Congress  has 
allowed  some  exceptions  to  this  sepa- 
ration. In  particular,  bank  holding 
companies  have  been  allowed  to 
engage  in  activities  which  are  'closely 
related  to  banking"  and  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies  have  similar 
latitude.  These  exceptions  reflect  the 
changing  nature  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices Industry  and  the  development  of 
new  product  lines  and  needs  In  the 
marketplace. 

In  some  cases,  bank  Involvement  In 
such  areas  led  to  increased  risk  to 
those  institutions  and  In  some  cases 
led  to  bank  failures.  The  Nation  must, 
as  a  result,  continue  to  be  cautious 
about  making  changes  which  bridge 
that  traditional  separation.  Depository 
Institutions  continue  to  play  a  vital 
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role  in  our  economy  and  steps  which 
place  those  Institutions  at  risk  must 
receive  careful  consideration,  and  if  al- 
lowed must  provide  sufficient  protec- 
tions to  avoid  undue  risk. 

It  was  natural  then  that  concern  was 
raised  about  allowing  depository  insti- 
tutions to  have  equity  Interests  In 
firms  which  provide  many  services  not 
now  offered  by  banks  and  which 
engage  In  high  risk  endeavors.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  on 
several  occasions  expressed  their 
strong  reservations.  Clearly  any  legis- 
lation in  this  area  must  address  these 
concerns. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  concerns 
must  be  balanced  by  the  national  need 
to  expand  its  trade  possibilities.  This  Is 
particularly  Importaint  to  my  area  of 
New  England.  Traditionally,  this 
region  has  been  heavily  Involved  in 
international  trade.  For  example,  the 
New  England  Congressional  Institute 
provided  information  on  this  point: 

In  1980,  the  six  New  England  States  gen- 
erated over  $10  billion  in  export  sales.  An 
estimated  135,000  Jobs  in  New  England  are  a 
direct  result  of  export  sales.  When  asked  to 
predict  the  effect  of  passage  of  ETC  legisla- 
tion on  their  companies'  receipts  in  the  New 
England  Congressional  Institute  survey  con- 
ducted in  April,  57  percent  of  the  export 
trading  company  respondents  estimated  an 
Increase  of  over  25  percent.  All  of  the  re- 
spondents indicated  increases  of  at  least  5 
percent.  Applying  the  lowest  of  those  esti- 
mates to  current  export  data  suggests  that 
the  potential  effect  of  ETC  legislation  in 
New  England  means  SOO  million  dollars 
earned  in  export  sales,  and  otter  10,000  jobs. 
(Emphasis  In  original.) 

The  Institute  goes  on  to  say: 
New  E^land,  which  has  over  25,000  man- 
ufacturing firms,  has  a  growing  interest  In 
exEKjrt  trade  among  Its  small  and  medium- 
sized  firms.  In  the  opinion  survey  conducted 
by  the  New  England  Congressional  Institute 
In  April,  52  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
sector  respondents  indicated  they  would  be 
Interested  In  utilizing  the  services  of  an 
ETC.  Of  these,  24  percent  do  not  currently 
export.  The  survey  appears  to  Indicate  that 
several  thousand  New  England  firms  are  in- 
terested in  using  the  services  of  an  export 
trading  company.  (Emphasis  In  original.) 

Studies  such  as  these  point  up  the 
need  for  improving  the  chances  of 
those  small  manufacturers  to  engage 
in  international  trade.  To  do  so.  these 
firms  need  an  intermediary  to  absorb 
some  of  the  risks  that  are  involved  in 
international  activities.  Increased  ac- 
tivity by  export  trading  companies  ap- 
pears to  be  one  way  to  generate  some 
benefits  In  this  area. 

Bank  Holding  Companies  and  Edge 
Act  Corporations  can  provide  services 
which  will  make  an  ETC  function 
more  effective.  They  can  supply  the 
capital  necessary  to  allow  ETC's  to  ex- 
perience large  economies  of  scale.  The 
existing  International  communications 
and  data  processing  systems  and  finan- 
cial expertise  of  large  BHC  and  Edge 
Act  Corporations  will  provide  addition- 
al benefits  to  ETC's.  Also,  liberalized 


roles  for  the  issuance  of  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances—a form  of  financing  provid- 
ed by  depository  institutions  to  facili- 
tate trade  transactions— should  pro- 
vide Increased  financing  capabilities 
for  these  firms. 

With  these  advantages,  and  the  con- 
cerns about  banks'  Involvement  in 
commerce  in  mind,  I  explored  the  pos- 
sibility of  allowing  depository  institu- 
tions to  engage  in  export  trading  com- 
pany activities  in  a  manner  which  as- 
sures as  much  separation  as  possible 
between  that  activity  and  the  deposit 
taking  function  of  the  depository  Insti- 
tutions. This  can  be  accomplished  by 
allowing  only  direct  investments  (pur- 
chases of  the  securities  of  export  trad- 
ing companies)  by  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  Edge  Act  Corporations. 
Thus,  operating  export  trading  compa- 
ny activities  within  a  bank  Itself  would 
be  precluded.  The  operations  would  be 
In  separate  subsidiaries.  Clearly  any 
legislation  in  this  area  must  address 
these  concerns. 

The  Bank  Export  Services  Act  con- 
tains two  major  provisions.  The  first 
authorizes  bank  holding  companies 
and  Edge  Act  Corporations  to  invest  in 
export  trading  companies.  Export 
trading  companies  are  defined  as  orga- 
nizations that  operate  under  UJB/  or 
State  law  exclusively  to  export  or  fa- 
cilitate the  export  of  goods  or  services 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding one  or  more  export  trade  serv- 
ices. These  services  would  include  con- 
sulting, international  market  research, 
advertising,  marketing,  product  re- 
search and  design,  legal  assistance, 
transportation,  including  trade  docu- 
mentation and  freight  forwarding, 
communications  and  processing  of  for- 
eign orders  to  and  for  exporters  and 
foreign  purchasers,  warehousing,  for- 
eign exchange,  and  financing,  when 
provided  to  facilitate  the  export  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Bank  holding  companies  would  be 
permitted  to  invest  up  to  5  percent  of 
their  consolidated  capital  and  surplus, 
and  Edge  Act  Corporations  up  to  25 
percent  of  their  capital  and  surplus,  in 
export  trading  companies.  All  invest- 
ments in  export  trading  companies 
would  be  subject  to  prior  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  This  will  insure  the 
proper  review  and  supervision  needed 
to  reduce  the  possible  risk  to  deposito- 
ry Institution  subsidiaries.  Export 
trading  companies  could  be  owned 
wholly  or  In  part  by  one  or  more  bank 
holding  companies  or  by  one  or  more 
Edge  Act  Corporations, 

Export  trading  companies  could 
become  involved  in  underwriting,  sell- 
ing, or  distributing  securities  in  the 
United  States  only  to  the  extent  their 
parent  bank  holding  companies  or 
Edge  Act  Corporations  could  legally 
do  so.  Export  trading  companies  also 
could  not  engage  In  manufacturing  or 
agricultural  production  activities,  or 
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have  a  name  similar  to  their  parent  or- 
ganizations. 

Limits  on  the  amount  of  permissible 
lending  between  parent  companies  and 
affiliates,  contained  In  section  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  would  apply 
to  export  trading  company  affiliates  of 
bank  holding  companies  and  Edge  Act 
Corporations. 

The  second  section  of  the  Bank 
Export  Services  Act  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  provision  relating  to 
bankers'  acceptances.  The  coverage  of 
the  provision  would  be  broadened  to 
include  nonmember  banks  and 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  subject  to  reserve  requirements. 
The  overall  limit  on  a  bank's  accept- 
ances, including  its  participation  share 
in  acceptances  originated  by  others, 
would  be  raised  from  the  current  level 
of  50  percent  of  the  bank's  paid  up 
and  unimpaired  capital  stock  and  sur- 
plus ( 100  percent  with  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approval)  to  150  percent  (200 
percent  with  Board  approval). 

The  new  provision  would  specify 
that  no  more  than  50  percent  of  a 
bank's  authorized  acceptances  could 
be  connected  with  domestic  transac- 
tions, and  would  delete  current  lan- 
guage limiting  domestic  acceptances  to 
50  percent  of  a  bank's  capital  stock 
and  surplus.  The  current  limitation  on 
the  issuance  of  unsecured  acceptances 
for  any  one  customer  to  10  percent  of 
the  bank's  capital  and  surplus  would 
be  retained.  The  new  provision  also 
would  specify  that,  when  banks  enter 
participation  agreements  to  share  the 
obligations  of  an  acceptance,  the  por- 
tion of  the  obligation  retained  or  pur- 
chased by  a  bank  would  count  toward 
that  bank's  acceptance  limits.  The  ex- 
isting requirement  that  acceptances 
involving  domestic  shipments  must  in- 
clude shipping  documents  that  convey 
or  secure  title  would  be  deleted. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
authorized  to  define  any  terms  in  car- 
rying out  the  provision. 

This  legislation  Is.  I  believe,  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  resolving  the  twin 
concerns  of  Insuring  bank  safety  and 
soundness  by  limiting  the  breach  in 
the  separation  of  banking  and  com- 
merce, and  encouraging  the  flow  of  ex- 
ports from  this  Nation.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  the  committee  can  move  expe- 
ditiously on  this  issue.  To  that  end. 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Supervision.  Regulation  and 
Insurance  will  conduct  hearings  on 
this  bill  on  April  21  and  22  and  will 
meet  in  executive  session  to  mark  up 
the  legislation  on  April  27.* 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

U.S.  House  or  Reprkskntatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  30,  1982. 
Hon.  Edmund  L.  Hemshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives,  H-IOS  The 
Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clerk:  I  have  reviewed  your  no- 
tification letter  of  March  29.  1982  informing 
me,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Rule  L  (50)  of  receipt  of  a  subpoena  directed 
to  you  as  custodian  for  House  documents  In 
a  pending  case.  Ben/ord  v.  American  Broad- 
casting Companies.  Inc.,  Civ.  Action  No. 
N79-2386  (District  of  Maryland)  and  com- 
manding you  to  appear  for  deposition  at  a 
yet  undisclosed  room  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  and  to  bring  with 
you  what  I  understand  to  comprise  approxi- 
mately 100  linear  shelf  feet  of  records  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  a  legislative  investiga- 
tion. 

After  consulting  with  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  and  Whips  of  the  House, 
as  I  have  from  time  to  time  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  I  must  advise  and  instruct  you  not 
to  carry  these  documents  outside  the  Cap- 
itol to  a  place  where  their  preservation 
cannot  be  adequately  assured. 

I  need  only  remind  you  of  your  duties  In 
this  regard  and  the  precedents  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  which  bind  you  to  prop- 
erly discharge  the  responsibilities  devolved 
upon  you  by  rules  of  the  House.  Since  at 
least  1879,  the  House  has  Insisted  that  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  House  has  a  right 
either  voluntarily  or  in  obedience  to  a  sub- 
poena to  produce  any  original  document  be- 
longing to  its  files.  The  House  cannot  prop- 
erly be  assured  that  its  papers  wUl  remain 
safe  and  secure  If  they  are  physically  car- 
ried from  their  place  in  the  Capitol  and  de- 
livered to  a  yet  undisclosed  room  at  a  Holi- 
day Inn  in  Maryland. 

The  gravity  of  this  attempt  to  Improperly 
wrest  control  of  documents  belonging  to  the 
House  is  emphasized  by  the  breadth  and  In- 
trusiveness  of  a  subpoena  which  seeks  docu- 
ments generated  during  a  duly  authorized 
investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House. 
As  you  Aie  aware  the  investigative  records 
of  a  conunittee  of  the  House  are  not  subject 
to  Judicial  process. 

Accordingly,  I  must  instruct  you  not  to 
produce  the  records  in  your  control  and  pos- 
session at  this  time.  Of  course,  (if  after  fur- 
ther proceedings,  you  should  be  served  with 
a  narrow  and  specific  subpoena  for  records 
which  are  actually  relevant  and  not  privi- 
leged under  circumstances  which  enable  you 
to  assure  their  preservation,  and  do  not  re- 
quire you  to  carry  the  records  to  a  distant 
jurisdiction,  the  matter  can  be  reconsidered 
at  that  time). 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 

Speaker. 
Jim  Wright, 

Majority  Leader. 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Majority  Whip. 
Robert  H.  Michel, 

Minority  Leader. 
TremtLott, 

Minority  Whip. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  granted 
earlier  today,  the  Chair  declares  a 
brief  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  m  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Folxt)  at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  in  April  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  more  than  3  days. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  here  today  to  discuss  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

As  we  all  know,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary session,  outside  the  normal 
course  of  legislative  business,  echoing 
a  similar  evening  13  years  ago. 

Then,  October  14,  1969,  this  House 
met  to  dlsctiss  the  issue  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Now  the  issue  is  the  horrify- 
ing prospects  of  nuclear  annihilation. 

Then  the  issue  was  one  of  principle, 
of  the  morality  of  our  involvement  in 
a  war  tearing  at  our  Nation's  fabric. 

But,  tonight,  in  a  world  set  to  a  nu- 
clear tripwire,  the  issue  is  much 
deeper  than  principle. 

It  has  come  to  the  question  of  sur- 
vival—not merely  of  a  nation  but  of 
the  entire  human  species. 

The  stakes  are  no  less  than  that. 

Tonight  we  hold  a  long  vlgU  for 
world  peace,  for  sanity,  through  this 
most  darkest  of  nights  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  Indeed,  we  may  be  near- 
ing.  at  speeds  faster  than  we  can  con- 
trol, the  last  page  of  our  history. 

"Of  all  the  crimes  against  the 
future,"  writes  Jonathan  Schell  in  his 
pivotal  study,  "The  Effects  of  Nuclear 


War,"  "extinction  is  the  greatest.  It  is 
the  murder  of  the  future,"  he  says. 

That  is  the  reality  of  nuclear  war,  its 
insanity,  its  inhumanity,  its  sheer  per- 
version. A  reality  we  have  denied  for 
36  years,  ever  since  the  first  nuclear 
device  took  the  first  himian  life  in 
Hiroshima. 

It  is  a  reality  we  have  denied  untU 
recently,  however. 

It  took  close  to  a  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  of  all  walks  of  life, 
to  wrest  this  issue  from  a  small,  tight 
circle  of  Govenmient  officials,  defense 
policy  analysts,  and  scientists  and 
bring  it  to  the  full  light  of  day— where 
it  most  certainly  belongs. 

Finally,  thanks  to  these  Americans 
we.  as  a  nation,  sire  facing  this  reality 
of  extinction.  We  do  so,  not  so  much 
out  of  fear,  as  former  Ambassador 
George  Kennan  recently  remarked, 
but  out  of  a  growing  exasperation: 

An  exasperation  over  the  rigidity  and  tra- 
ditionalism which  prevents  the  formulation 
of  adequate  plans  to  remove  so  obvious  a 
man-made  risk. 

As  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  is'  man- 
made,  so  too  is  our  destiny  in  our  own 
hands. 

My  purpose  for  taking  the  floor  is 
not  so  much  to  talk  along  philosophi- 
cal lines  about  nuclear  war  as  it  is  to 
leave  you  with  some  picture  of  its  re- 
ality. And  so  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  an 
office  of  technology  assessment  study, 
entitled  "The  Effects  of  Nuclear  War." 
which  I  would  like  placed  in  the 
Record  along  with  my  remarks. 

Having  read  this,  you  will  under- 
stand as  I  do  two  truths: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  limited 
nuclear  conflict.  Ten  carefully  target- 
ed enemy  missiles  aimed  at  this  Na- 
tion's economic  centers  would  cause  In 
excess  of  22  million  American  deaths. 

Finally,  there  is  not  a  single  issue  at 
stake  between  the  two  great  superpow- 
ers worth  the  prohibitive  cost  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

The  issue  tonight  is  human  survival, 
and  I  vote  in  the  affirmative.  I  include 
portions  of  the  OTA  study  with  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Effects  of  Nuclear  War— Sitmmart 

Nuclear  war  Is  not  a  comfortable  subject. 
Throughout  all  the  variations,  possibilities, 
and  uncertainties  that  this  study  describes, 
one  theme  is  constant— a  nuclear  war  would 
be  a  catastrophe.  A  militarily  plausible  nu- 
clear attack,  even  "limited."  could  be  ex- 
pected to  kill  people  and  to  inflict  economic 
damage  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  Ameri- 
can experience;  a  large-scale  nuclear  ex- 
change would  be  a  calamity  unprecedented 
in  human  history.  The  mind  recoils  from 
the  effort  to  foresee  the  details  of  such  a  ca- 
lamity, and  from  the  careful  explanation  of 
the  unavoidable  uncertainties  as  to  whether 
people  would  die  from  blast  damage,  from 
fallout  radiation,  or  from  starvation  during 
the  following  winter.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  nuclear  war  Is  possible,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  has  formed  part  of  the 
foundation  of  international  politics,  and  of 
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U.S.  policy,  ever  since  nuclear  weapons  were 
used  in  1945. 

The  premise  of  this  study  is  that  those 
who  deal  with  the  large  Issues  of  world  poli- 
tics should  understand  what  Is  known,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly  what  is  not 
known,  about  the  likely  consequences  if  ef- 
forts to  deter  and  avoid  nuclear  war  should 
fall.  Those  who  deal  with  policy  issues  re- 
garding nuclear  weapons  should  know  what 
such  weapons  can  do,  and  the  extent  of  the 
uncertainties  about  what  such  weapons 
might  do. 

*  •  •  •  * 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  the  event 
of  an  actual  nuclear  war,  the  destruction  re- 
sulting from  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  would 
probably  be  far  greater.  In  addition  to  the 
tens  of  millions  of  deatlis  during  the  days 
and  weeks  after  the  attack,  there  would 
probably  be  further  millions  (perhaps  fur- 
ther tens  of  millions)  of  deaths  in  the  ensu- 
ing months  or  years.  In  addition  to  the 
enormous  economic  destruction  caused  by 
the  actual  nuclear  explosions,  there  would 
be  some  years  during  which  the  residual 
economy  would  decline  further,  as  stocks 
were  consumed  and  machines  wore  out 
faster  than  recovered  production  could  re- 
place them.  Nobody  knows  how  to  estimate 
the  likelihood  that  industrial  cIvUization 
might  coUapse  in  the  areas  attacked;  addi- 
tionally, the  possibility  of  significant  long- 
term  ecological  damage  cannot  be  excluded. 

The  Impact  of  even  a  "small "  or  "limited" 
nuclear  attack  would  be  enormous.  Al- 
though predictions  of  the  effects  of  such  an 
attack  are  subject  to  the  same  uncertainties 
as  predictions  of  the  effects  of  an  all-out 
attack,  the  possibilltle.s  can  be  bounded. 
OTA  examined  the  Impact  of  a  small  attack 
on  economic  targets  (an  attack  on  oil  refin- 
eries limited  to  10  missiles),  and  found  that 
while  economic  recovery  would  be  possible, 
the  economic  damage  and  social  dislocation 
could  be  immense.  A  review  of  calculations 
of  the  effects  on  civilian  populations  and 
economies  of  major  counterforce  attacks 
found  that  while  the  consequences  might  be 
endurable  (since  they  would  be  on  a  scale 
with  wars  and  epidemics  that  nations  have 
endured  in  the  past),  the  numl)er  of  deaths 
might  be  as  high  as  20  million.  Moreover, 
the  uncertainties  are  such  that  no  govern- 
ment could  predict  with  any  confidence 
what  the  results  of  a  limited  attack  or  coun- 
terattack would  be  even  If  there  was  no  fur- 
ther escalation. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  pos- 
sibly from  a  political  and  social  viewpoint  as 
well,  conditions  after  an  attack  would  get 
worse  before  they  started  to  get  better.  For 
a  period  of  time,  people  could  live  off  sup- 
plies (and.  in  a  sense,  off  habits)  left  over 
from  before  the  war.  But  shortages  and  un- 
certainties would  get  worse.  The  survivors 
would  find  themselves  in  a  race  to  achieve 
viability  (i.e..  production  at  least  equaling 
consumption  plus  depreciation)  before 
stocks  ran  out  completely.  A  failure  to 
achieve  viability,  or  even  a  slow  recovery, 
would  result  In  many  additional  deaths,  and 
much  additional  economic,  political,  and 
social  deterioration.  This  postwar  damage 
could  be  as  devasuting  as  the  damage  from 
the  actual  nuclear  explosion. 

SECTIOII  a.— APPROACH 

The  scope  of  this  study  Is  both  broader 
and  narrower  than  that  of  most  other  stud- 
ies on  this  subject.  It  Is  broader  In  three  re- 
spects: 


1.  It  examines  a  full  range  of  possible  nu- 
clear attacks,  with  attacking  forces  ranging 
in  extent  from  a  single  weapon  to  the  bulk 
of  a  superpower's  arsenal; 

2.  it  deals  explicitly  with  both  Soviet  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  and  U.S.  attacks 
on  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

3.  it  addresses  the  multiple  effects  of  nu- 
clear war,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  long 
term  as  well  as  short  term,  and  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  physical. 

•  *  •  *  * 

In  order  to  provide  a  kind  of  tutorial  on 
what  happens  when  nuclear  weapons  are 
detonated,  the  study  describes  the  effects  o. 
the  explosion  of  a  single  weapon.  Then  It 
examines  the  effects  of  such  an  explosion 
over  a  single  U.S.  city  (Detroit)  and  single 
Soviet  city  (Leningrad)  of  comparable  size. 
The  base  case  was  the  detonation  of  a  1- 
megaton  weapon  (1  Mt= energy  released  by 
1  million  tons  of  TNT),  since  l>oth  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
weapons  of  roughly  this  size  in  their  arse- 
nals. Then,  In  order  to  look  at  the  ways  In 
which  the  specific  effects  and  overall  Impact 
would  vary  If  other  weapons  that  might  be 
available  were  used,  the  effects  of  a  25-Mt 
weapon  over  Detroit,  the  effects  of  a  9-Mt 
weapon  over  Leningrad,  and  the  effects  of 
10  weapons  of  40  kilotons  (kt)  each  over 
Leningrad  are  described.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  describe  as  well  the  effects  of  a 
small  weapon  in  a  large  city  (such  as  a  ter- 
rorist group  might  set  off)  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful because  the  effects  of  such  a  weapon 
in  a  metropolitan  setting  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing military  weapons. 

The  casualties  from  such  attacks  could 
range  from  220,000  dead  and  420,000  Injured 
to  2,500,000  dead  and  1,100.000  injured 
(many  of  the  injured  would  wind  up  as  fa- 
talities), depending  on  the  details  of  the 
attack  and  the  assumptions  made  regarding 
conditions.  The  discussion  in  chapter  II  of 
the  full  report  shows  how  the  time  of  day, 
time  of  year,  weather  conditions,  size  of 
weapon,  height  of  burst,  and  preparation  of 
the  population  could  all  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  num'oer  of  casualties  resulting 
from  such  an  attack.  The  extent  of  fire 
damage  Is  a  further  uncertainty.  Even  If 
only  one  city  Is  attacked,  and  the  remaining 
resources  of  a  nation  are  available  to  help, 
medical  facilities  would  be  Inadequate  to 
care  for  the  Injured.  A  further  Imponder- 
able is  fallout  (if  the  attack  uses  a  surface 
burst),  whose  effects  depend  on  the  winds. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  order  to  examine  the  kind  of  destruc- 
tion that  is  generally  thought  of  as  the  cul- 
mination of  an  escalatory  process,  the  study 
looked  at  the  consequences  of  a  very  large 
attack  against  a  range  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic targets.  Here  too  calculations  that 
the  executive  branch  has  carried  out  In 
recent  years  were  used.  These  calculations 
tend  to  assume  that  Soviet  attacks  on  the 
United  States  would  be  a  first  strike,  and 
hence  use  most  of  the  Soviet  arsenal,  while 
U.S.  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
retaliatory  strikes,  and  hence  use  only  those 
weapons  that  might  survive  a  Soviet  coun- 
terforce attack.  However,  the  difference  in 
damage  to  civilian  populations  and  econo- 
mies between  a  'first  strike"  and  a  "second 
strike"  seems  to  lie  within  the  range  of  un- 
certainty created  by  other  factors. 

The  resulting  deaths  would  be  far  beyond 
any  precedent.  Executive  branch  calcula- 
tions show  a  range  of  U.S.  deaths  from  35  to 
77  percent  (i.e.,  from  70  million  to  160  mil- 


lion dead),  and  Soviet  deaths  from  20  to  40 
percent  of  the  population.  Here  again  the 
range  reflects  the  difference  made  by  vary- 
ing assumptions  about  population  distribu- 
tion and  sheltering,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
differences  in  assumptions  about  the  target- 
ing policy  of  the  attacker.  Soviet  casualties 
are  smaller  than  U.S.  casualties  because  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  Soviet  population 
lives  in  rural  areas,  and  because  U.S.  weap- 
ons (which  have  lower  average  yields) 
produce  less  fallout  than  Soviet  weapons. 

Some  excursions  have  l)een  run  to  test  the 
effect  of  deliberately  targeting  population 
rather  than  killing  people  as  a  side  effect  of 
attacking  economic  and  military  targets. 
They  show  that  such  a  change  in  targeting 
could  kill  somewhere  between  20  million 
and  30  million  additional  people  on  each 
side,  holding  other  assumptions  constant. 

These  calculations  reflect  only  deaths 
during  the  first  30  days.  Additional  millions 
would  be  injured,  and  many  would  eventual- 
ly die  from  lack  of  adequate  medical  care.  In 
addition,  millions  of  people  might  starve  or 
freeze  during  the  following  winter,  but  it  Is 
not  possible  to  estimate  how  many.  At- 
tempts to  calculate  the  further  millions  who 
might  eventually  die  of  latent  radiation  ef- 
fects are  shown  in  chapter  V  of  the  full 
report. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  from  the  day  the  sur- 
vivors emerged  from  their  fallout  shelters,  a 
kind  of  race  for  survival  would  begin.  One 
side  of  the  race  would  be  the  restoration  of 
production:  production  of  food,  of  energy,  of 
clothing,  of  the  means  to  repair  damaged 
machinery,  of  goods  that  might  l>e  used  for 
trade  with  coimtries  that  had  fought  In  the 
war.  and  even  of  military  weapons  and  sup- 
plies. The  other  side  of  the  race  would  be 
consumption  of  goods  that  had  survived  the 
attack,  and  the  wearingout  of  surviving  ma- 
chines. If  production  rises  to  the  rate  of 
consumption  before  stocks  are  exhausted, 
then  viability  has  been  achieved  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  begun.  If  not,  then  each 
postwar  year  would  see  a  lower  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  than  the  year  before,  and  the 
future  of  civilization  Itself  in  the  nations  at- 
tacked would  be  in  doubt.  This  report 
cannot  predict  whether  this  race  for  eco- 
nomic viability  would  be  won.  The  answer 
would  lie  In  the  effectiveness  of  postwar 
social  and  economic  organization  as  much  as 
In  the  amount  of  actual  physical  damage. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Long-Term  Effects:  While  the  Immediate 
damage  from  the  blasts  would  be  long  term 
In  the  sense  that  the  damage  could  not  be 
quickly  repaired,  there  would  be  other  ef- 
fects which  might  not  manifest  themselves 
for  some  years  after  the  attack.  It  is  well  es- 
tablished that  levels  of  radiation  too  low  (or 
too  slowly  absorbed)  to  cause  immediate 
death  or  even  Illness  will  nevertheless  have 
adverse  effects  on  some  fraction  of  a  popu- 
lation receiving  them.  A  nuclear  attack 
would  certainly  produce  lx)th  somatic  ef- 
fects (largely  cancer)  and  genetic  effects,  al- 
though there  Is  uncertainty  about  the 
number  of  victims.  OTA  calculated  the 
ranges  of  such  effects  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  each  of  the  attack  cases  analyzed. 
Cancer  deaths  and  those  suffering  some 
form  of  genetic  damage  would  run  into  the 
millions  over  the  40  years  following  the 
attack.  For  the  comprehensive  attack  (Case 
4),  it  appears  that  cancer  deaths  and  genetic 
effects  In  a  country  attacked  would  be  small 
relative  to  the  numbers  of  Immediate 
deaths,  but  that  radiation  effects  elsewhere 
in  the  world  would  appear  more  significant. 
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For  counterforce  attacks,  the  effect*  would 
be  significant  both  locally  and  worldwide. 

A  1975  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (NAS)'  addressed  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  serious  ecological  damage. 


and  concluded  that  while  one  cannot  say 
Jiist  how  such  damage  would  occur.  It 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  This  conclusion  still 
stands,  although  the  NAS  report  may  have 
been  more  alarmist  at>out  the  possibility  of 

SUMMARY  Of  EFFECTS 


damage  to  the  ozone  layer  than  recent  re- 
search would  support. 
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Uncertainties  in  calculations  of  deaths 
and  of  direct  economic  damage  resulting 
from  the  need  to  make  assumptions  about 
matters  such  as  time  of  day,  time  of  year, 
wind,  weather,  size  of  bombs,  exact  location 
of  the  detonations,  location  of  people,  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  sheltering,  etc. 

Effects  that  would  surely  take  place,  but 
whose  magnitude  cannot  be  calculated. 
These  include  the  effects  of  fires,  the  short- 
falls In  medical  care  and  housing,  the  extent 
to  which  economic  and  social  disruption 
would  magnify  the  effects  of  direct  econom- 
ic damage,  the  extent  of  bottlenecks  and 
synergistic  effects,  the  extent  of  disease,  etc. 

Effects  that  are  possible,  but  whose  likeli- 
hood Is  a  incalculable  as  their  magnitude. 
These  include  the  possibility  of  a  long 
downward  economic  spiral  before  viability  is 
attained,  the  possibility  of  political  disinte- 
gration (anarchy  or  regionallzatlon ).  the 
possibility  of  major  epidemics,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  irreversible  ecological  changes. 


There  is  a  final  area  of  uncertainty  that 
this  study  does  not  even  address,  but  which 
could  be  of  very  great  importance.  Actual 
nuclear  attacks,  unlike  those  described  in 
the  full  report,  would  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  There  would  be  a  series  of  events 
that  would  lead  up  to  the  attack,  and  these 
events  could  markedly  change  both  the 
physical  and  the  psychological  vulnerability 
of  a  population  to  a  nuclear  attack.  Even 
more  critical  would  be  the  events  after  the 
attack.  Assuming  that  the  war  ends  prompt- 
ly, the  terms  on  which  it  ends  could  greatly 
affect  both  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  population.  The  way  in 
which  other  countries  are  affected  could  de- 
termine whether  the  outside  world  is  a 
source  of  help  or  of  further  danger.  The 
postattack  military  situation  (and  nothing 
in  this  study  addresses  the  effects  of  nucle- 
ar attacks  on  military  power)  could  not  only 
determine  the  attitude  of  other  coimtries. 
but  also  whether  limited  surviving  resources 
are  put  to  military  or  to  civilian  use.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  in  con- 
junction with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield,  to  protect  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge,  a  magnificent  canyon 
cutting  through  the  Cascade  Range 
Just  east  of  the  Portland-Vancouver 
metropolitan  area. 

The  gorge  is  an  area  of  unparalleled 
beauty,  from  its  cascading  all-season 
waterfalls  to  its  misty  vistas,  that  has 
stolen  the  breath  and  captured  the 
imagination  of  millions  of  visitors. 

In  addition  to  its  majestic  beauty, 
the  gorge  is  a  popular  recreational 
area,  with  many  parks  and  an  exten- 
sive system  of  hiking  trails  whose  pop- 
ularity extends  worldwide. 

Because  it  has  been  inhabited  by 
num  for  more  than  11,000  years  and 
once  was  an  important  meeting  area 
for  Indians  and  traders,  the  gorge  has 
significant  historical  and  cultural 
values— values  appreciated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  since  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition. 

As  the  gorge  sweeps  from  sagebrush 
and  grasslands  in  its  eastern  reaches 
to  lush  rain  forests  in  the  west,  it  is 
home  for  many  unique  and  threatened 
species  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

And.  as  the  only  sea-level  route 
through  the  Cascade  Range  on  the 
entire  west  coast,  the  gorge  is  an  Im- 
portant emerging  American  waterway, 
as  well  as  a  producer  of  energy,  fish, 
and  agricultural  products. 

The  gorge  is  a  dynamic  area,  but 
also  a  fragile  area. 


It  deserves  special  attention,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  creeping  developing 
pressures  in  the  adjacent  metropolitan 
areas. 

It  deserves  special  protectiorf  be- 
cause of  its  unquestionable  values  and 
the  ease  by  which  those  values  could 
be  tarnished. 

It  deserves  special  consideration  be- 
cause it  is  a  truly  unique  area  made  up 
not  Just  of  wilderness  and  recreational 
delights,  but  of  industry,  farms  and  a 
number  of  rural  communities  as  well. 

What  is  needed  is  a  mechanism  to 
treat  the  gorge  as  a  single  entity  and 
to  provide  for  Its  management  in  a  re- 
gional manner  that  supercedes  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  States,  the  six  coun- 
ties, and  many  municipalities  and  spe- 
cial districts  within  the  gorge.  It  needs 
a  machanism  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
local  residents,  many  of  whom  have 
had  ancestors  in  the  region  for  dec- 
ades, and  to  the  desires  of  those  who 
treasure  the  gorge's  values. 

Both  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  that  provide  for 
gorgewide  planning  and  management 
of  sensitive  gorge  resources. 

One  is  the  product  of  deliberations 
between  members  of  the  Northwest 
congressional  delegation.  The  other  is 
the  work  of  the  major  advocacy  group 
for  protecting  the  gorge.  And  al- 
though there  are  differences  between 
these  bills,  there  are  more  points  of 
agreement  than  disagreement. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant now  because  it  sets  in  motion 
a  process  toward  actually  protecting 
the  gorge.  That  is  our  shared  goal. 

What  differences  exist  pale  beside 
our  common  commitment  to  protect 
the  gorge. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  ful- 
fills a  pledge  I  made  in  my  initial  cam- 
paign for  Congress,  but  I  know  the 


■  Long-Term  WoTUtcidt  SffectM  of  Multiple  Nucle- 
ar-Weapons DetonationM  (Wuhinfton.  D.C.:  Na- 
tional Academy  of  sciences.  197S). 


process  has  just  begun.  I  look  forward 
to  the  challenge. 

Below  are  the  texts  of  both  bills. 
The  first  is  the  delegation's  bill;  the 
second  the  bill  supported  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge: 

H.R.  6001 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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FINDINGS  ant  PURPOSES 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Pindings.— The  Congress  finds 

(1)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  located  in 
the  SUte  of  Oregon  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  spectacular  canyon  of  compel- 
ling and  majestic  beauty  formed  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  cutting  through  the  Cascade 
Range  and  dramatically  illustrating  natural 
geologic  forces; 

(2)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  is  the  his- 
toric gateway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  interior  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent traveled  by  native  Americans,  explor- 
ers, traders,  and  pioneers  and  evidencing 
human  habitation  for  over  11.000  years  and 
it  remains  an  area  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  region,  particularly 
with  respect  to  navigation,  transportation, 
energy  production,  fisheries,  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  recreation; 

(3)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  contains 
magnificent  scenic,  natural,  and  recreation- 
al values  of  national  significance,  including 
cascading  all-season  waterfalls  and  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  hiking  trails  which  are 
critical  recreation  facilities  heavily  used  by 
residents  of  the  Portland-Vancouver  Metro- 
politan Area  and  by  visitors  from  around 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Nation,  and  the 

world; 

(4)  the  botanical  diversity  of  the  Columbia 
River  (jorge  ranging  from  the  sagebrush 
and  grasslands  of  the  east  to  the  lush  rain 
foresU  of  the  west  and  including  many 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  is 
unique,  due  in  part  to  the  diverse  climate  of 
the  area; 

(5)  human  impact  on  the  landscape  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  including  Pederal 
hydroelectric  power  development.  Interstate 
highway  construction,  port  and  navigation 
facilities,  farms,  orchards,  forest  production, 
cities,  and  towns,  is  Intense,  but,  historical- 
ly, much  of  the  diverse  scenic  quality  of  the 
Gorge  has  been  preserved; 

(6)  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  has  been 
maintained  and  enhanced  by  existing  rural 
communities  which  should  be  protected  and 
maintained; 

(7)  the  existing  scenic,  historic,  recreation- 
al, archeological,  and  scientific  qualities  of 


the  Columbia  River  Gorge  are  threatened 
by  rapid  population  growth  in  the  nearby 
Portland,  Oregon-Vancouver,  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area,  by  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  existence  of  more  than  50 
local.  State,  and  Pederal  jurisdictions  and 
agencies  with  authority  within  the  Colum- 
biaRiver  Gorge; 

(8)  the  existing  local,  SUte,  and  Pederal 
planning  and  regulatory  authorities  lack 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  growth 
management,  develop  recreational  facilities 
to  serve  tourists  and  residents  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  in  close  proximity  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  and  protect  the  unique 
scenic  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge;  and 

(9)  in  order  to  resolve  differences,  existing 
and  potential,  between  the  various  affected 
jurisdictions  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
SUte  of  Washington  over  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  existing  character  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  and  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  scenic  and  other  values  of  Pederal 
lands  and  facilities  located  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment must  form  a  partnership  with  SUte 
and  local  governments  in  the  Coliunbia 
River  Gorge,  and  focus  final  decisional  au- 
thority in  a  single  arbiter,  thereby  protect- 
ing the  Gorge's  nationally  significant  scenic, 
natural,  and  cultural  (including  historical, 
archeological,  scientific,  recreational,  and 
social)  resources. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 

are— 

(1)  to  protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  cultural,  and  other  resource 
values  of  existing  Pederal  property  located 
In  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  including 
lands  administered  by  the  United  SUtes 
Porest  Service,  the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  lands  included  in  the  IntersUte 
Highway  System; 

(2)  to  protect  and  enhance  all  scenic,  cul- 
tural, and  natural  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  including  sensitive  habiUts 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
whUe  providing  public  use  and  enjoyment 
consistent  with  protecting  and  preserving 
these  resources; 

(3)  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historical 
and  archeological  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
make  these  resources  more  available  to  the 
public  for  educational  and  scientific  pur- 
poses; 

(4)  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  existing 
economy  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  in- 
cluding the  preservation  of  existing  hydro- 
electric activities,  and  agriculture,  fishing, 
and  timber  utilization,  and  the  character  of 
human  hablUtlon,  In  harmony  with  the  ex- 
isting visual  landscape,  and  by  promoting 
economic  development  within  the  Gorge 
which  enhances  the  existing  scenic  and  nat- 
ural character  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 
and  which  promotes  public  awareness  of  the 
historical,  cultural,  and  natural  values  of 
the  area  and  which  supports  and  enhances 
the  economic  livelihood  of  the  Gorge  by  en- 
couraging growth  to  occur  in  the  existing 
communities,  by  recognizing  compatible  eco- 
nomic pursuiU  outside  the  communities  as 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  Gorge  character, 
by  channeling  public  development  assUt- 
ance  into  Gorge  communities  where  possi- 
ble, and  by  enhancing  the  potential  of  the 
Gorge  for  increased  tourism; 

(5)  to  provide  for  and  manage  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  in  a  manner  consistent  with  natural 
resource  protection  and  maintenance  of  the 


existing  rural  landscape,  including  the  es- 
Ubllshment,  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  public  recreation  and  natural 
areas  and  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  regional  population; 

(6)  to  utilize  the  land  use  planning  and 
other  powers  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  existing  Pederal  agencies  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide 
Pederal  assistance  in  the  development  and 
implemenUtion  of  a  single  Management 
Plan  for  the  Columbia  River  Gorge;  and 

(7)  to  faciliUte  and  effectuate  a  partner- 
ship among  the  Pederal  Government,  the 
SUte  of  Oregon,  the  SUte  of  Washington, 
and  local  government  entities  located  within 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  in  order  to  devel- 
op and  enforce  a  single  Management  Plan 
for  the  Area  which  will  supplement  local 
and  SUte  Management  Plans  and  which 
wlU  protect  and  enhance  the  Area's  existing 
character  while  protecting  critical  lands  and 
allowing  development  only  when  consistent 
vdth  preservation  of  existing  scenic,  natural, 
and  cultural  values. 


ESTABLISmCCNT  OF  COlOflSSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Establishmint.- There  is 
hereby  esUbllshed  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  eleven  members,  appointed 
as  follows: 

(1)  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  each  of  the  following  coun- 
ties: Wasco,  Hood  River,  and  Multnomah, 
Oregon; 

(2)  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  each  of  the  following  coun- 
ties: Clark,  Skamania,  KllckiUt.  Washing- 
ton; 

(3)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Oregon; 

(4)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Washington;  and 

(5)  the  chief  of  the  Porest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  ex  officio,  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

If  any  county  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  falls  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  within  6  months  after  the  expi- 
ration of  a  members  term  from  that  county, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  appoint  a 
resident  of  that  county  to  serve  as  the 
member  from  such  county. 

(b)  Qualifications.— Members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
Area  but  who  have  demonstrated  Interest 
in,  and  knowledge  of.  the  Area. 

(c)  Terms.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  3  years.  A  member  may  be  reap- 
pointed only  once  unless  such  member  was 
originally  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)(1)  of  this  section.  In 
which  case  a  member  may  be  reappointed 
twi(%. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  member  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  members  first  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  also  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  2,  4,  and  6  years.  The 
terms  of  first  appointed  members  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  determined  by  lottery. 
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<d)  Phzsidino  OmcxR.— The  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  No 
member  may  serve  as  presiding  officer  for 
consecutive  terms,  and  no  member  may 
serve  as  presiding  officer  if  his  predecessor 
as  presiding  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
Commission  from  a  county  in  the  same 
State  as  the  county  which  nominated  that 
member. 

(e)  Vacajici£s.— ( 1 )  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  for  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed. Any  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
thirty  days. 

(f)  Voniio.— Unless  otherwise  provided, 
the  Commission  shall  act  or  advise  by  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members, 
but  a  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(g)  CoMrxNSATioN.— (1)  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  each  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  tlOO  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltlme)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  the  SUte  of 
Washington,  or  any  county  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
receive  no  additional  pay  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
service  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(h)  HxARiifos.— The  Commission  may  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable.  The  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  it. 

(1)  ExKnjTTAT*  Director.— The  Executive 
Director  and  staff  of  the  Commission  may 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
and  they  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  Individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  grade  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(J)  ExPKKTs:  CoHsoiTAHTS.— The  Commis- 
sion may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109<b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  reasonable. 

(k)  Pedirai.  Assistance.— Upon  re<]uest  of 
the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  provide  information,  personnel, 
property,  and  services,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  to  the  Commission  to  assist  It  in  car- 
rying out  Its  duties  under  this  Act.  During 
the  preparation  of  the  Management  Plan 
under  section  5.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  available  an  Interdiscipli- 


nary planning  team  comprised  of  forest 
service  personnel  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  such  preparation. 

(1)  Administrative  Proceddrx.— Actions 
taken  and  orders  Issued  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  and  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (5  U.S.C.  551  et 
seq.:  5  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.).  The  Management 
Plan  adopted  under  section  5  shall  not  be 
treated  as  final  agency  action  for  purposes 
of  Judicial  review  under  such  provisions 
until  it  is  approved,  or  deemed  approved, 
under  section  5<e). 

DKSIGIIATIOH  OF  AREA 

Sec.  4.  (a)  DBSiGNATioit.— In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  Scenic  Area  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Area")  is  established 
as  a  unit  of  the  national  forest  system. 

(b)  Administration.— The  Area  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricxil- 
ture  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of 
the  national  forest  system.  In  the  case  of 
any  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  such  generally  applicable  provisions 
of  law.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
govern. 

(c)  Hat  and  Description.— (1)  The  Area 
shall  consist  of  the  area  within  the  bound- 
aries generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Scenic  Area",  numbered  and  dated 

.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the 
Commission  and  in  the  offices  of  the  Forest 
Service  (Department  of  Agriculture).  The 
areas  on  such  map  depicted  as  "critical" 
shall  be  treated  as  the  portions  of  the  Area 
which  are  of  critical  Importance  to  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  values  of  the 
Area  for  puiposes  of  applylrg  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  map  and  legal  de- 
scription of  the  Area.  Such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  includ- 
ed in  this  Act  except  that  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  tyiwgraphlcal  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made.  The 
boundary  shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  as 
provided  in  section  6(b)<4). 

(3)  The  Incorporated  towns  and  cities  of 
The  DaUes.  Hood  River,  White  Salmon. 
Blngen.  Cascade  Locks.  Stevenson.  Washou- 
gal,  Mosler.  and  North  Bonneville,  as  their 
boundaries  (including  any  specific  growth 
boundary  which  has  been  expressly  ap- 
proved by  the  applicable  SUte)  existed  on 
July  1,  1981.  shall  not  be  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Area  If.  after  July  1. 
1981,  the  boundaries  of  any  such  cities  or 
towns  are  changed  by  such  city  or  town, 
then  the  area  within  such  new  boundary 
shall  not  thereafter  be  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Area,  if  such  boundary  change  has 
been  approved  in  the  manner  to  be  provided 
in  the  Management  Plan  as  required  in  sec- 
tion 5(b)(4). 

(d)  Forest  System  Revenites.— For  pur- 
poses of  any  provision  of  law  under  which 
funds  are  provided  to  a  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  revenues  derived 
from  any  unit  of  the  national  forest  system, 
notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  national 
forest  system  lands  In  the  SUte  of  Oregon 
which  are  within  the  Area  shall  be  treated 
as  compcnenU  of  the  Mount  Hood  National 


Forest  and  the  national  forest  system  lands 
in  the  SUte  of  Washington  which  are 
within  the  Area  shall  be  treated  as  compo- 
nents of  the  Olfford  Pinchot  National 
Forest. 

(e)  State  and  Local  Civil  and  Criminal 
Jurisdiction.— Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6(b)  with  respect  to  critical  portions  of 
the  Area  and  In  section  7  with  respect  to  In- 
terim protection,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
diminish,  enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon  or  Washington,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  with  the  Area  or  of 
rights  to  tax  non-Federal  persons,  corpora- 
tion, franchises,  or  property,  including  min- 
eral or  other  interests  in  or  on  lands  or 
waters  within  the  Area. 

INTERIM  PROTECTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Moratorium  on  New  Uses  in 
Critical  Portions.— Pending  final  approval 
of  the  Management  Plan  under  section  6.  no 
person  may  construct  or  modify  any  build- 
ing or  facility  within  any  critical  portion  of 
the  Area  unless,  upon  application  of  such 
person,  the  Commission  determines  by  a 
vote  of  8  or  more  of  its  members  that  such 
construction  or  modification  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  is  compat- 
ible with  the  existing  character  of  land  use 
in  that  portion  of  the  Area  in  which  such 
building  or  facility  Is  located  and  that  such 
construction  or  modification  will  not  harm 
or  degrade  the  resources  of  the  Area. 

(b)  Interim  Forest  Service  Guidelines.— 
Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  publish  Interim  scenic 
management  guidelines  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  resources  of  the  Area  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  purixtses  and 
findings  of  this  Act.  Such  guidelines  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  Federal  Agency  Actions.— (1)  During 
the  development  of  the  Management  Plan, 
all  applications  for  Federal  assistance  under 
programs— 

(A)  which  are  covered  by  Part  I  of  OMB 
Circular  A-95  and  direct  Federal  actions 
covered  by  Part  II  of  OMB  Circular  A-95 
within  those  portions  of  the  Area  for  which 
a  moratorium  Is  not  applicable  under  sub- 
section (a),  and 

(B)  which  involve  the  construction  of 
housing.  Industrial  parks,  highways,  or 
sewage  or  water  treatment  facilities, 

shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission,  upon 
receipt  from  the  SUte  A-95  Clearinghouse 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Clearing- 
house"). If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
application  or  proposed  action  would  have 
no  adverse  Impact  on  the  resources  and 
values  of  the  Area  the  Conunisslon  shall  so 
notify  the  Clearinghouse.  If  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  so  find,  the  Commission  may 
notify  the  Clearinghouse  and  other  affected 
parties  that  such  application  or  proposed 
action  shall  not  proceed.  Any  such  applica- 
tion or  proposed  action  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  would  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  resources  and  values  of 
the  Area  shall  not  proceed  while  the  Man- 
agement Plan  is  being  developed. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  prohibit  any  Federal 
action  ordered  by  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction or  directed  by  a  Federal  agency  as 
essential  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
or  safety  or  for  national  security  or  defense. 
management  plan  for  area 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Preparation.— The  Commission 
shall  prepare  a  Maiiagement  Plan  for  the 
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conservation,  use.  and  development  of  the 
Area  In  the  preparation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan  the  Commission  shall  hold  public 
meetings  to  inform  residents  within  the 
Area.  SUte  and  local  governments.  Federal 
agencies,  and  other  interested  parties  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  objectives  of  the 
Management  Plan,  the  actions  to  be  under- 
taken In  the  preparation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan,  the  time  when  such  actions  are 
proposed  to  be  taken,  and  to  provide  inter- 
ested persons  and  agencies  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  with  respect  to 
matters  covered  by  the  Management  Plan. 

(b)  Content.— The  Management  Plan 
shall- 

(1)  be  based  upon  an  Inventory  of  the 
Area's  resources  Including  archeological. 
social,  economic,  forest,  historical,  natural, 
geological,  recreational,  and  scenic  values; 

(2)  protect,  mainUin,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  values  of  the 
Area  and  shall  Include  plans  for  resource 
protection,  interpreUtlon,  and  visitor  use. 
Including  development  of  public  use  areas 
and  facilities; 

(3)  designate  appropriate  uses  of  all  lands 
within  the  Area  in  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act: 

(4)  esUblish  procedures  for  the  review  of 
changes  in  SUte-approved  urban  growth 
boundaries  within  the  Area  for  incorporated 
communities  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  areas  within  such  changed  bound- 
aries may  be  approved  for  exclusion  from 
the  iwundaries  of  the  Area; 

(5)  recommend  transfers  of  Jurisdiction 
for  existing  publicly  owned  land  if  advisable 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  de- 
termine appropriate  management  agencies 
for  such  lands; 

(6)  provide  a  mechanism  for  examining 
and  making  minor  changes  in  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Area  and  for  revising  and 
amending  the  Management  Plan  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(7)  encourage  private  Individuals  and  local 
govemnientc  to  use  or  plan  the  use  of  land 
within  the  Area  in  ways  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  and  faciliUte  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(8)  allow  all  existing  land  users  of  specific 
tracU  of  land  in  the  Area  as  of  July  1,  1981. 
which  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(9)  develop  a  coordination  and  consistency 
component  which  deUils  the  ways  In  which 
existing  management  plans  of  local.  SUte, 
and  Federal  entities  may  best  be  coordinat- 
ed to  promote  the  goals  and  policies  of  the 
Management  Plan,  and  which  details  how 
land,  water,  and  structures  should  be  man- 
aged by  governmental  or  nongovernmental 
entitles  within  the  Area;  and 

(10)  esUblish  a  program  for  SUte  and 
local  government  ImplemenUtion  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Management  Plan,  with 
maximum  public  participation,  such  as  will 
insure  the  continued,  uniform,  and  consist- 
ent protection  of  the  Area  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Time  poh  Preparation  of  Management 
Plam.— The  Commission  shall  commence 
preparation  of  the  Management  Plan  within 
6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  complete  preparation  and 
adoption  of  the  Management  Plan  within  24 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(d)  Adoption  of  Management  Plan.— Upon 
a  vote  of  not  less  than  8  members  of  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  adopt, 
publish,  and  submit  to  the  SecreUry  of  Ag- 
riculture the  Management  Plan  required 
under  this  section.  Such  Management  Plan 


may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Commission.  Any  such  modification  may  be 
adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only  if  approved  by  not  less  than  8  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  Management  Plan, 
and  any  modification  thereof,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
In  the  Area  promptly  following  its  adoption, 
together  with  a  notice  of  the  appeals  proce- 
dure available  under  subsection  (e). 

(e)  Approval  of  Management  Plan.— The 
Management  Plan  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion (or  any  modification  thereof)  shall  be 
treated  as  approved  and  in  effect  on  the 
date  90  days  after  its  adoption  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless, 
within  such  90-day  period  any  person  peti- 
tions the  Secretary  to  make  a  determination 
that  the  Management  Plan  (or  modifica- 
tion) does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  Pursuant  to  such  a  peti- 
tion, and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  a  determination  or  approve  the  Man- 
agement Plan  (or  modification).  If  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  determination  of  noncompli- 
ance he  shall  submit  to  the  Commission 
notice  of  such  determination,  together  with 
a  detailed  sUtement  of  the  basis  thereof 
and  a  response  to  all  significant  comments 
received  by  the  Secretary.  In  accordance 
with  the  same  procedures  as  are  applicable 
under  subsection  (d).  the  Commission  may 
amend  and  resubmit  any  Management  Plan 
(or  modification)  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  amended  Management  Plan 
shall  take  effect  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  In  the  case  of  the 
Management  Plan  (or  modification)  origi- 
nally submitted. 


state  and  local  planning;  protection  of 

the  area 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Consultation  and  Assist- 
ance.—During  the  preparation  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  under  section  6,  and  thereaf- 
ter, the  Commission  shall  consult  with  SUte 
and  local  government  authorities  within  the 
Area  and  may  provide  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  such  authorities  to  carry 
out  any  land  use  management  activity 
within  the  Area  or  any  other  activity  within 
the  Area  which  the  Commission  determines 
win  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reliance  on  Existing  State  and  I/kal 
Efforts.— (1)  In  the  development  of  the 
Management  Plan  under  section  6,  the  Com- 
mission shall  examine  all  SUte  and  local 
policies,  management  plans,  standards,  and 
requirements  applicable  to  the  Area  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Incorpo- 
rate such  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requirements  into  the  Man- 
agement Plan. 

(2)  In  consulUtlon  with  the  appropriate 
SUte  and  local  authorities,  the  Commission 
shall  identify  conflicts  or  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requirements  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  proposed  Manage- 
ment Plan.  Following  adoption  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  the  Commission  shall  contin- 
ue to  identify  any  such  conflicts  or  incon- 
sistency which  arise  by  reason  of  amend- 
ments or  proposed  amendments  to  the 
guidelines  or  by  reason  of  changes  or  pro- 
posed changes  In  such  SUte  or  local  poli- 
cies, plans,  standards,  and  requirements. 

(3KA)  Following  identification  of  any 
such  conflict  or  Inconsistency  with  respect 
to  a  portion  of  the  Area,  the  Commission 
shall  attempt  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  res- 
olution with  the  SUte  or  local  authorities 
concerned.  Where  a  satisfactory  resolution 


is  not  obUined  through  negotiation,  the 
Commission  shall  conduct  public  hearings 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment on  the  unresolved  issues.  The  Commis- 
sion may  intervene  or  appeal  in  any  pending 
proceeding  to  request  the  SUte  or  local  au- 
thority concerned  to  conform  to  the  Man- 
agement Plan.  Where  no  pending  proceed- 
ing is  involved,  the  Conunission  shall  re- 
quest the  SUte  or  local  authority  concerned 
to  commence  a  proceeding  to  modify  the 
policy,  plan,  standard,  or  requirement  con- 
cerned. The  State  or  local  authority  shall 
complete  the  modification  requested  by  the 
Commission  within  six  months  of  receiving 
such  request. 

(B)  Where  a  SUte  or  local  authority  has 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  a  request  of 
the  Commission  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Commission  may  obtain  reimbursement  or 
offset  of  all  Federal  funds  previously  pro- 
vided to  the  authority  under  this  Act,  and. 
if  the  dispute  involves  land  in  a  critical  por- 
tion of  the  area,  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  8(aMl),  or.  If  the  dispute 
involves  a  noncritical  portion  of  the  Area, 
shall  request  that  the  Secretary  take  action 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(2)(A). 

(C)  Requests  for  modifications  or  excep- 
tions to  the  Management  Plan  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conunission  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities  or  by  any  other  person.  In 
considering  such  requests,  the  Commission 
after  notice  and  at  least  one  public  hearing, 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  and  any 
written  recommendations  presented  at  such 
hearing  determine  whether  or  not  to  modify 
the  Management  Plan.  Any  such  modifica- 
tion may  be  adopted  only  if  approved  by  not 
less  than  8  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  notice  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
given  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the  public 
hearing  by  publication  at  least  once  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
Area  If  a  request  is  made  by— 

(I)  a  local  government  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  of  an  area  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  such  modification  or  exception;  or 

(II)  the  owner  or  lessee  of  real  property 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  modifica- 
tion or  exception, 

the  Commission  shall  complete  its  action  on 
such  request  within  60  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  Commission  of  a  complete  re- 
quest (determined  according  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Commission). 


ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Guidelines  for  Critical  Por- 
tions.—(1)  Where  a  conflict  or  inconsisten- 
cy with  respect  to  critical  portions  of  the 
Area  cannot  be  properly  resolved  through 
any  negotiation  or  proceeding  under  section 
7  or  where  otherwise  necessary  to  prevent 
harm  to  or  degradation  of  the  resources 
concerned  the  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
any  land  or  interest  in  land  within  such  crit- 
ical portion  where  such  acquisition  will  re- 
solve such  conflict  or  prevent  such  harm  or 
degradation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Region- 
al Commission  of  his  intentions  to  acquire 
land  or  interests  therein,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  and  within  three  months 
of  such  notification  the  Regional  Conunis- 
sion shall  vote  to  approve  the  action  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  by  a  vote  of  7  out  of 
11  members. 

(3)  Any  property  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion shall.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
be- 

(A)  transferred  to  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Forest  Service  for  in- 
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elusion  In  the  national  forest  system  and  euI- 
mlnistratlon  in  accordance  with  section  4(b): 
or 

(B)  sold  for  fair  marlcet  value  subject  to 
such  reservations,  terms,  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  such  property  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  plan. 
The  proceeds  of  any  sale  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  account  from  which 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  purchase 
thereof. 

(4KA)  Upon  notification  of  the  Regional 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  7(b)(3)(B), 
the  Secretary  may  institute  a  civil  action  in 
any  United  States  district  court  for  an  In- 
junction or  other  appropriate  order  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  utilizing  lands  in  the 
area  designated  under  section  6  in  violation 
of  the  management  plans. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
person  is  in  violation  of  the  Management 
Plan  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  person  of 
the  violation.  Such  person  may  then  request 
a  hearing  on  the  record  before  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred.  Following  such  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  set  forth  his  findings  and  conclu- 
sions and  any  proposal.  Intermediate,  or 
final  order. 

(C)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  any 
final  action  or  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  may  bring  an  action  for 
review  of  such  order  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  and 
such  court  may  order  appropriate  relief. 

(D)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  order  of  the  Secretary 
which  is  lawfully  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  no  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  no  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  t>oth. 

(b)  EifroRCKMEirr  During  IirrBiiM 
PiRioD.— For  purposes  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  5(a)  and  the  In- 
terim guidelines  established  under  section 
5(b),  the  Secretary  may  exercise  the  author- 
ity to  acquire  any  land  or  interest  In  land  or 
bring  an  action  or  issue  an  order  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  subsection 
(aK4)  of  section.  6 

(c)  Dklegatioii  or  EwroRcnam*T  Author- 
ity TO  Local  OovnuiMENTS.— (  D  Following 
the  adoption  of  the  Management  Plan,  each 
local  government  entity  within  the  Area 
which  has  land  use  planning  authority 
under  State  law  and  which  wishes  to  assume 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  approved  under  section  6 
within  Its  boundaries  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  land  use  program  which— 

(A)  demonstrates  that  such  local  govern- 
ment entity  intends  to,  and  has  the  capabil- 
ity to,  carry  out  such  plan,  and 

(B)  includes  zoning  ordinances  which, 
within  so  much  of  the  Area  as  Is  within  its 
jurisdiction— 

(1)  protects  and  preserves,  consistent  with 
the  Management  Plan,  critical  portions  of 
the  Area,  and  the  resource  values  of  the 
Area;  and 

(11)  provides  sanctions  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  such  ordinances,  including  civil  and 
criminal  actions,  withholding  of  permits, 
and  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  local 
land  use  program  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  program  will  assure  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  Management  Plan  approved 
under  section  6  and  that  the  local  govern- 
ment has  a  planning  staff  with  sufficient 
administrative  and  technical  personnel  and 
sufficient  funding  to  enable  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  regxilate  land  use  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


(3)  The  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Commission,  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  local  land  use  pro- 
gram within  six  calendar  months  after  the 
program  is  submitted  to  him.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  local 
government  entity  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  entity  in  developing,  administering, 
and  enforcing  local  land  use  programs  under 
this  8ut>section. 

(4)  The  Management  Plan  approved  under 
section  6  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  where— 

(A)  a  local  land  use  plan  is  disapproved: 

(B)  no  local  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

(C)  a  local  government  falls  or  refuses  to 
enforce  any  approved  local  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

rZDERAL  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  ARXA 

Sic.  9.  (a)  AcnviTiKs  Within  Aria.— Each 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  conducting  or  supporting 
activities  directly  affecting  the  Area  shall 
conduct  or  support  those  activities  in  a 
manner  which  is.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  the  purix>ses  of 
this  Act  and  with  the  Management  Plan  ap- 
proved under  section  6. 

(b)  Projects.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
section  7(b).  in  the  case  of  any  project  in- 
volving the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
modification  of  any  building  or  facility 
within  the  Area,  no  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  may 
undertake  or  assist  such  project  or  grant 
any  license,  permit,  or  other  form  of  approv- 
al for  such  project  unless  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  project  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the 
Management  Plan  approved  under  section  6 
or  that  such  project  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pubUc  health  or  safety  or  neces- 
sary for  national  sec\irity  or  defense. 

(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"assist"  includes— 

(A)  the  sale  of  any  flood  Insurance  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
(42U.S.C.  4001etseq.); 

(B)  any  assistance  provided  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment where  such  State  or  local  government 
uses  such  assistance  for  purposes  of  a  proj- 
ect described  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(C)  any  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  or  Indirect  techni- 
cal or  financial  assistance. 

(c)  ExzMFTioRS.— <1)  Subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  building  or  facility  to  be  used  for 
any  military  purpose: 

(B)  any  temporary  structure  to  be  used 
only  for  emergency  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; 

(C)  any  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
modification  of  which  commenced  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(D)  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of  a 
building  or  facility  the  original  construction 
of  which  commenced  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

(2)  Construction,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication shall  be  treated  as  commencing 
only  when  there  is  either— 

(A)  a  continuous  program  of  physical 
onslte  construction,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication, or 

(B)  the  owner  of  the  building  or  facility 
has  entered  Into  binding  agreements  or  con- 
tractual obligations  for  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  modification  which 
cannot  be  canceled  or  modified  without  sub- 
stantial loss  to  the  owner. 


(d)  Process.— Not  less  than  60  days  prior 
to  undertaking  or  assisting  a  project  or 
granting  any  license,  permit,  or  other  form 
of  approval  for  any  project  within  the  Area, 
the  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  proposing  to  take  such 
action  shall  notify  the  Commission  of  its 
proposal  and  shall  publish  such  notice  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  Area.  Unless  there  has  been  a 
final  determination  of  consistency  under 
subsection  (e).  the  Commission  or  any  inter- 
ested person  may  bring  an  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  to  enjoin  any 
action  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Determination.— Upon  application  of 
any  person  or  on  its  own  motion,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment,  make  a  determination 
respecting  the  consistency  of  any  activity 
described  in  subsection  (b)  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  with  the  Management 
Plan  approved  under  section  6.  When  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  activity  is 
consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  with  the  plan.  It  shall 
transmit  notice  to  the  agency  proposing  to 
undertake,  assist,  license,  or  approve  the  ac- 
tivity. 

other  commission  authorities  , 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Agreements —The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
public  and  private  entitles  within  the  area 
to  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  carry  out  any  aspect  of  the  Management 
Plan. 

(b)  Historic  Preservation.— The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  standards,  and  criteria  applicable  to 
sites  and  objects  of  historic  or  archeological 
significance,  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  nomi- 
nations of  such  sites  and  objects  within  the 
Area  to  be  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

(c)  Development  Assistance.— The  Com- 
mission may  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  any  county,  municipality,  or 
public  or  private  landowner  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  specific  developments  within 
the  Area  for  commercial,  residential,  or  in- 
dustrial use  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved Management  Plan. 

INDIAN  TREATIES 

Sbc.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  interpret, 
modify,  or  conflict  with  any  treaty  or  other 
right  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Authorization.— There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Land  and  Water  Fund.— Sums  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
within  the  Area. 

ACQUISITION  FUND 

Sic.  13.  Establishment.— There  is  estab- 
lished an  acquisition  fund  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein  within 
the  Area. 

mitigation  op  local  revenue  lossis 
Sk.  14.  (a)  Payments  to  Local  Govirn- 
»«u«T8.— Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  within  the  Area 
has  the  potential  effect  of  significantly  in- 
creasing property   taxes  on  properties  re- 
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malning  in  private  ownership,  the  Secretary 
may  make  payments  to  any  local  govern- 
mental entity  affected  by  such  acquisitions 
to  mitigate  the  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
resulting  from  the  Federal  acquisition  to 
the  extent  that  such  payments  would  be 
used  to  amortize  bonded  indebtedness  previ- 
ously incurred  by  the  political  subdivision 
involved  or  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  providing 
essential  public  services. 

(b)  Conditions.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  payments  should  be  made  to  po- 
litical subdivisions  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  and  duration  of  such  payments 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
paid  to  counties  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  lands  within  the  Area  are  located. 
The  counties  shall  distribute  the  payments 
on  a  proportional  basis  to  those  units  of 
local  government  and  affected  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  Incurred  losses  of  real 
property  taxes  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  or  interests  therein  for  addition  to 
either  such  system.  In  those  cases  in  which 
another  unit  of  local  government  other 
than  the  county  acts  as  the  collecting  and 
distributing  agency  for  real  property  taxes, 
the  payments  shall  be  made  to  such  unit  of 
local  government,  which  shall  distribute 
such  payments  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  payments  may  be  made 
to  units  of  local  government  in  any  case  in 
which  the  preceding  provisions  will  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Initial  Capital.— The  initial  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  subsequent  transfers 
to  the  fund  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  the  fimctlons  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  fund. 

(d)  Donations.- The  Secretary  may 
accept  contributions  or  donations  of  money, 
services,  and  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  for  the  management,  protection,  de- 
velopment, acquisition,  and  conveying  of 
the  lands  within  the  Area.  Moneys  received 
hereimder  shall  be  credited  to  the  acquisi- 
tion fund  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  and  made  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

(x>mplianci  with  budget  act 
Sec.  15.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30, 1982. 

H.R.  6002 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  located  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  spectacular  canyon  of  compel- 
ling and  majestic  beauty  formed  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  cutting  through  the  Cascade 
Range  and  dramatically  illustrates  natural 
geologic  forces: 

(2)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  is  the  his- 
toric gateway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  interior  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent traveled  by  native  Americans,  explor- 
ers, traders,  and  pioneers,  and  evidencing 
human  habitation  for  over  11,000  years,  and 
it  remains  an  area  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  region,  particularly 
with  respect  to  navigation,  transportation, 
energy  production,  fisheries,  agriculture, 
and  recreation; 

(3)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  contains 
magnificent  scenic,  natural,  and  recreation- 
al values  of  national  significance,  including 
the  cascading  all-season  waterfalls  and  an 
extensive  system  of  hiking  trails: 

(4)  scenic  viewpoints,  highways,  and  trails 
are  critical  recreation  facilities  heavily  used 
by  residents  of  the  Portland-Vancouver 
Metropolitan  Area  and  by  visitors  from 
around  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world: 

(5)  the  botanical  diversity  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  ranging  from  the  sagebrush 
and  grasslands  of  the  east  to  the  lush  rain 
forests  of  the  west.  Including  many  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species,  is  unique,  due 
In  part  to  the  diverse  climate  of  the  area; 

(6)  human  Impact  on  the  landscap>e  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  including  Federal  hy- 
droelectric power  development,  interstate 
highway  construction,  port  and  navigation 
facilities,  farms,  orchards,  forest  production, 
cities,  and  towns.  Is  intense,  but,  historical- 
ly, much  of  the  diverse  scenic  quality  of  the 
Gorge  has  been  preserved; 

(7)  the  character  of  much  of  the  land- 
scape of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  has  been 
maintained  and  enhanced  by  existing  rural 
communities  which  should  be  protected  and 
maintained; 

(8)  the  existing  scenic,  historic,  recreation- 
al, archeological.  and  scientific  qualities  of 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  are  threatened 
by  rapid  population  growth  in  the  nearby 
Portland,  Oregon-Vancouver,  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area,  by  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  existence  of  more  than  50 
local.  State,  and  Federal  jurisdictions  and 
agencies  with  authority  within  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge; 

(9)  the  existing  local.  State,  and  Federal 
planning  and  regulatory  authorities  lack 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  growth 
management,  develop  recreational  facilities 
to  serve  tourists  and  residents  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  In  close  proximity  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  and  protect  the  unique 
scenic  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge;  and 

(10)  In  order  to  resolve  differences,  exist- 
ing and  potential,  t>etween  the  various  af- 
fected jurisdictions  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  State  of  Washington  over  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  existing  char- 
acter of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  and  In 
order  to  protect  the  scenic  and  other  values 
of  Federal  lands  and  facilities  located  within 


the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  the  Federal 
Government  must  form  a  partnership  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  and  focus  final  decisional 
authority  in  a  single  arbiter,  thereby  pro- 
tecting the  Gorge's  nationally  significant 
scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  (Including  his- 
torical, archeological,  scienclflc,  recreation- 
al, and  social)  resources. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are- 

(1)  to  protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  cultural,  and  other  resource 
values  of  existing  Federal  property  located 
in  the  Columbia  River  Gorge.  Including 
lands  administered  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  lands  included  In  the  Interstate 
Highway  System; 

(2)  to  protect  and  enhance  all  scenic,  cul- 
tural, and  natural  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  including  sensitive  habitats 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
while  providing  public  use  and  enjoyment 
consistent  with  protecting  and  preserving 
these  resources; 

(3)  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historical 
and  archeological  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
make  these  resources  more  available  to  the 
public  for  educational  and  scientific  pur- 
poses; 

(4)  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  existing 
economy  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  fishing,  existing  hydro- 
electric facilities  and  timber  utilization,  and 
the  character  of  human  habitation,  in  har- 
mony with  the  existing  visual  landscape, 
and  by  promoting  economic  development 
within  the  Gorge  which  enhances  the  exist- 
ing scenic  and  natural  character  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  and  which  promotes 
public  awareness  of  the  historical,  cultural, 
and  natural  values  of  the  area  and  which 
supports  and  enhances  the  economic  liveli- 
hood of  the  Gorge  by  encouraging  growth 
to  occur  in  the  existing  Incorporated  com- 
munities, by  recognizing  compatible  historic 
economic  pursuits,  such  as  farming,  grazing, 
forestry,  and  orcharding,  outside  the  com- 
munities as  appropriate  to  preserve  the  ex- 
isting character  of  the  Gorge,  and  by  en- 
hancing the  potential  of  the  Gorge  for  in- 
creased tourism; 

(5)  to  provide  for  and  manage  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  in  a  manner  consistent  with  natural 
resource  protection  tmd  maintenance  of  the 
existing  rural  landscape,  including  the  es- 
tablishment, acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  public  recreation  and  natural 
areas  and  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  regional  population; 

(6)  to  utilize  the  land  use  planning  and 
other  powers  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  existing  Federal  agencies  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide 
Federal  assistance  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  single  management 
plan  for  the  Columbia  River  Gorge;  and 

(7)  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  a  partner- 
ship among  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  Iccal  government  entities  located  w^ithin 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  in  order  to  devel- 
op and  enforce  a  single  management  plan 
for  the  Area  which  will  supplement  local 
and  State  plans  and  which  will  protect  and 
enhance  the  Area's  existing  character  while 
protecting  critical  lands  and  allowing  devel- 
opment only  when  consistent  with  preserva- 
tion of  existing  scenic,  natural,  and  cultural 
values. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AREA 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Estabushmekt.— In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  Scenic  Area  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Area")  is  es- 
tablished as  a  unit  of  the  national  forest 
system. 

(b)  Map  and  Description.— (1)  The  Area 
shall  consist  of  the  area  within  the  bound- 
aries generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Scenic    Area."    numbered  and 

dated  .  which  shall  be  on  file  and 

available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  in  the  offices  of  the  Regional 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  section 
4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
the  Area.  Such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  map  and  legal 
description  may  be  made.  The  boundary 
shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  as  provided 
In  section  5(bK7)  hereof. 

(2)  The  areas  on  such  map  depicted  as 
"critical"  shall  be  treated  as  the  portions  of 
the  Area  which  are  of  critical  importance  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
values  of  the  Area  for  purposes  of  applying 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of 
The  Dalles,  Hood  River,  White  Salmon, 
Bingen,  Cascade  Loclis,  Stevenson,  Washou- 
gal,  Mosier,  and  North  Bonneville,  as  their 
boundaries  (including  any  specific  urban 
growth  boundary  which  has  been  expressly 
approved  by  the  applicable  State)  existed  on 
July  1,  1981,  shall  not  be  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Area.  If,  after  July  1, 
1981.  the  boundaries  of  any  of  said  cities  or 
towns  are  changed  by  such  city  or  town, 
then  the  area  within  such  new  boundary 
shaU  not  thereafter  be  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Area,  unless  such  boundary  change 
has  been  approved  in  the  manner  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Management  Plan  as  required 
in  section  5(b)(7). 

(c)  Boundaries  or  Mount  Hood  National 
Forest.— The  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest  are  extended  to  In- 
clude all  of  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
lying  within  the  Area  as  described  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3(b)  which  are  not  within 
the  National  Forest  boundaries  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  BOtTNDARIES  OP  GiPPORD  PiNCHOT  NA- 
TIONAL Forest.— The  boundaries  of  the  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  National  Forest  are  extended 
to  include  all  of  the  lands  in  the  State  of 
Washington  lying  within  the  Area  as  de- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  3(b) 
which  are  not  within  the  National  Forest 
boundaries  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  Forest  System  Revenues.— For  pur- 
poses of  any  provision  of  law  under  which 
funds  are  provided  to  a  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  revenues  derived 
from  any  unit  of  the  national  forest  system 
and  notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  which  are  within  the  Area  shall  be 
treated  as  components  of  the  Mount  Hood 
National  Forest  and  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington 
which  are  within  the  Area  shall  be  treated 
as  componento  of  the  Olfford  Pinchot  Na- 
tional Forest. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  By  the  Secretary.- (I)  The 
Area  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  gener- 
ally applicable  to  units  of  the  national 
forest  system.  In  the  case  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such 
generally  applicable  provisions  of  law,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  shall  esUblish 
procedures  to  give  all  interested  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  public  adequate  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  upon  and  participate  in  the 
preparation  and  implementation  of. plans 
and  programs  for  the  management  of  the 
Area. 

(b)  By  the  Regional  Commission.— (1) 
There  is  hereby  esUblished  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  Scenic  Area  Regional  Commission 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■Regional  Commission").  The  members  of 
the  Regional  Commission  shall  be  appoint- 
ed within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  fourteen  members,  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  One  member  who  resides  in  each  of 
the  following  counties:  Multnomah  County, 
Oregon;  Hood  River  County.  Oregon;  Wasco 
County,  Oregon;  Clark  County.  Washing- 
ton; Skamania  County,  Washington;  and 
KlicklUt  County,  Washington,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governing  body  of  each  of 
the  respective  counties. 

(B)  Two  members  who  reside  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

(C)  Two  members  who  reside  in  the  State 
of  Washington  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington. 

(D)  Three  members  who  have  a  demon- 
strated interest  in  the  values  to  be  protected 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(E)  The  chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  his  designee, 
shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  nonvoting 
member. 

If  any  county  governing  body  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  either  Governor  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  falls  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  Commission  under 
subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  within  ninety  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  member's  term  from  that  county 
or  SUte.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
appoint  a  resident  of  that  county  or  State  to 
serve  as  the  member  from  such  county  or 
SUte. 

(2)  The  Regional  Commission  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  following: 

(A)  advising  and  assisting  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  preparation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Management  Plan  and.  sub- 
ject to  section  5(e),  approving  the  Manage- 
ment Plan  and  any  changes  In  it  before 
adoption  by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  faciliutlng  communication  and  coordi- 
nation among  the  Federal,  SUte,  and  local 
govemmenUl  agencies  with  jurisdiction 
within  the  Area  and  faciliutlng  communica- 
tion with  residents  and  landowners  within 
the  Area  and  advising  the  Secretary  on  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  the  Area; 

(C)  reviewing  and  monitoring  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Management  Plan  by  Fed- 
eral, SUte,  and  local  governmental  agencies 


having  jurisdiction  within  the  Area  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  ensuring  consistency  and 
compliance  with  the  Plan  and  in  order  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  potential  revi- 
sions and  methods  of  enforcing  the  Plan; 

(D)  reviewing  all  land  acquisition  propos- 
als submitted  by  the  Secretary  in  cases  in- 
volving the  potential  use  of  eminent  domain 
as  provided  in  section  12,  and  submitting 
timely  recommendations  or  comments  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  acquisi- 
tion before  eminent  domain  is  exercised; 

(E)  reviewing  all  Federal  development 
projects  and  plans  within  the  Area  for  con- 
sistency with  the  Management  Plan  and 
submitting  recommendations  on  all  such 
projects  to  the  head  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency; 

(F)  preparing  an  annual  report  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  United  SUtes  Congress, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  advising  them  of  the  status 
of  the  Management  Plan  and  iU  implemen- 
Ution;  and 

(G)  making  such  other  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  and  Federal,  SUte.  and 
local  units  of  govenmient  as  the  Regional 
Commission  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Regional  Commission 
shall  \ie  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years, 
except  that  the  initial  terms  for  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  member  who  resides  in  Multno- 
mah County.  Oregon,  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  the  member  who  resides  In 
Hood  River  County,  Oregon,  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  member  who 
resides  in  Wasco  County,  Oregon,  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  member 
who  resides  in  Clark  County.  Washington, 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the 
member  who  resides  in  Skamania  County. 
Washington,  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  member  who  resides  In  Klick- 
lUt County,  Washington,  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

(B)  One  of  the  members  nominated  by  the 
Governor  of  Oregon  shall  serve  for  two 
years  and  the  other  such  member  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  members  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  Washington  shall  serve  for 
two  years  and  the  other  such  member  for 
three  years. 

(C)  One  of  the  members  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one  of 
such  members  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and 
the  third  such  member  shall  serve  for  three 
years. 

A  member  may  be  reappointed  only  once 
unless  such  member  was  originally  appoint- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  pursuant  to  suteection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section,  in  which  case  a 
member  may  be  reappointed  twice. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  maimer  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 
Any  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
thirty  days. 

(5)  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Regional 
Commission  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  Regional  Commission  and 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  No 
member  may  serve  as  presiding  officer  for 
consecutive  terms,  and  no  member  may 
serve  as  presiding  officer  If  his  predecessor 
as  presiding  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
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RegiontU  Commission  by  the  same  official 
or  governing  body. 

(6)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  quarier  and.  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  all  meetings  of  the  Re- 
gional Commission  shall  Uke  place  within 
the  counties  having  any  jurisdiction  in  the 
Area. 

(7)  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  Region- 
al Commission  shall  act  or  advise  by  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(8)  The  Regional  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Regional  Commission 
may  deem  advisable.  The  Regional  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 

(9)(A)  Members  of  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion who  are  full  time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
the  SUte  of  Washington,  or  any  county  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)(lKA)  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Regional  Commission. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A),  members  of  the  Regional  Commission 
shall  serve  without  pay.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  service  for  the  Regional 
Commission,  members  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Federal  Government  serv- 
ice under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Re- 
gional Commission  with  such  staff  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  the  SecreUry,  after  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Regional  Commission, 
considers  appropriate  to  enable  the  Region- 
al Coomilssion  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(11)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  any 
Federal  agency  may  provide  information, 
personnel,  property,  and  services  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  to  the  Regional  Commission 
to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(12)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  SecreUry  and  the  Regional  Com- 
mission shall  involve  the  public  and  local, 
SUte,  and  Federal  CSovemment  agencies  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  making  deci- 
sions by  consulting  with  Interested  and  con- 
cerned citizens  and  conducting  public  hear- 
ings at  places  within  counties  having  juris- 
diction in  the  Area  in  order  to  provide  such 
citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  testify  re- 
garding the  development.  Implementation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  Management  Plan. 

(13)  Actions  taken  and  orders  issued  by 
the  Regional  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
and  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(5  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.;  5  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.). 

MANAGEMENT  PLAN  POR  AREA 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Preparation.— The  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  shall  prepare  a  Management 
Plan  for  the  Area  with  the  consultation  and 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Management  Plan  shall  be  prepared  by  an 
interdisciplinary  planning  team  selected  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Management  Plan  the  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  Forest  Service 
shall  hold  public  meetings  to  Inform  resi- 
denU  within  the  Area.  State  and  local  gov- 
emmente.  Federal  agencies,  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  objectives  of  the  Management  Plan,  the 


actions  to  be  undertaken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Management  Plan,  the  time  when 
such  actions  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  and 
to  provide  interested  persons  and  agencies 
with  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
with  respect  to  matters  covered  by  the  Man- 
agement Plan.  The  Management  Plan  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Regional  Commission 
within  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Content.— The  Management  Plan 
shall— 

(1)  be  based  upon  an  inventory  of  the 
Area's  resources  including  archeological. 
social,  economic,  forest,  historical,  natural, 
geological,  recreational,  and  scenic  values; 

(2)  protect,  maintain,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  values  of  the 
Area  and  shall  Include  plans  for  resource 
protection,  InterpreUtion,  and  visitor  use, 
including  development  of  public  use  areas 
and  facilities; 

(3)  designate  appropriate  uses  of  all  lands 
within  the  Area  in  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(4)  esUbllsh  procedures  for  the  review  of 
changes  in  SUte-approved  urban  growth 
boundaries  within  the  Area  for  incorporated 
communities,  and  boundaries  of  cities  and 
towns  within  the  Area,  for  the  puipose  of 
determining  whether  areas  within  such 
changed  boundaries  may  be  approved  for 
exclusion  from  the  boundaries  of  the  Area; 

(5)  review  lands  designated  as  critical  on 
the  map  filed  pursuant  to  section  3(b)(2) 
and  all  other  lands  within  the  Area  In  order 
to  identify,  for  purposes  of  the  Management 
Plan,  lands  which  are  critical  to  the  protec- 
tion, development,  and  InterpreUtion  of  the 
resource  values  of  the  Area  including:  (A) 
those  lands  whose  existence  In  a  natural 
state  is  essential  to  protect  the  scenic  and 
natural  value  of  the  Area;  (B)  those  lands 
whose  essential  character  should  remain  un- 
changed In  order  to  retain  the  harmonious 
blend  of  manmade  and  natural  landscape 
features;  (C)  those  lands  whose  present,  or 
presently  planned,  use  Is  tuiverse  to  values 
which  this  Act  seeks  to  protect  and  en- 
hance; and  (D)  those  lands  necessary  to  pro- 
vide recreational  and  interpretive  facilities 
and  access  to  public  lands  for  visitors  to  the 
Area; 

(6)  recommend  transfers  of  jurisdiction 
for  existing  publicly  owned  land  if  advisable 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  de- 
termine appropriate  management  agencies 
for  such  lands; 

(7)  provide  a  mechanism  for  examining 
and  making  minor  changes  In  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Area  and  for  revising  and 
amending  the  Management  Plan  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  any  changes  In  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Area  shall  not 
result  In  an  aggregate  Increase  In  the  acre- 
age of  the  Area,  as  Initially  established, 
within  any  county  that  has  Jurisdiction  In 
the  Area: 

(8)  encourage  private  Individuals  and  local 
govemmente  to  use  or  plan  the  use  of  land 
within  the  Area  In  ways  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  and  faclUUte  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(9)  allow  all  existing  land  uses  of  specific 
tracts  of  land  In  the  Area  as  of  July  1,  1981, 
which  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(10)  develop  procedures  to  coordinate  ex- 
isting land  use  plans  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  entitles  with  the  Management  Plan 
to  promote  the  goals  and  policies  of  the 
Management  Plan;  and 

(11)  establish  a  progTEun  for  State  and 
local  government  implemenUtion  and  en- 


forcement of  the  Management  Plan  to 
Insure  the  continued,  uniform,  and  consist- 
ent protection  of  the  Area  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Advice.— 
The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  peri- 
odically advise  the  Regional  Commission  of 
progress  on  the  Plan  and  shall  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission.  The 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Interdisciplinary  planning  team, 
the  Regional  Commission,  and  residents  of 
the  Area  In  the  preparation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  per- 
sonnel from  SUte  and  local  governments  In 
the  Area  with  expertise  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring the  Management  Plan  by  employing 
them  pursuant  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Planning.— (1) 
During  the  preparation  of  the  Management 
Plan,  and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  State  and  local  government  au- 
thorities within  the  Area  and  may  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  such 
authorities  to  carry  out  any  land  use  man- 
agement activity  within  the  Area  or  any 
other  activity  within  the  Area  which  the 
Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Regional 
Commission,  determines  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  In  the  development  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  all 
State  and  local  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requirements  applicable  to 
the  Area  and  shall,  with  the  consulUtion 
and  advice  of  the  Regional  Commission,  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  incorporate  such  policies,  management 
plans,  standards,  and  requirements  into  the 
Management  Plan. 

(B)  In  consulUtion  with  the  appropriate 
SUte  and  local  authorities,  the  Secretary 
shaU  identify  conflicts  or  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requirements  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  the  proposed  Man- 
agement Plan  in  order  to  encourage  consist- 
ent planning  efforts.  Following  adoption  of 
the  Management  Plan  the  Secretary,  with 
the  consulUtion  and  advice  of  the  Regional 
Commission,  shall  continue  to  identify  any 
such  conflicts  or  inconsistencies  which  arise 
due  to  amendments  or  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Management  Plan  or  due  to 
changes  or  proposed  changes  In  such  State 
or  local  policies,  plans,  standards,  and  re- 
quirements in  order  to  avoid  Inconsistent 
planning  efforts. 

(e)  Approval.— ( 1 )  Upwn  completion  of  the 
Management  Plan  by  the  Interdisciplinary 
team,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Regional 
Commission  for  approval.  The  Regional 
Conmiission  or  its  designated  represenU- 
tlves  shall  hold  public  hearings  before  it 
votes  on  the  question  of  approving  the  Man- 
agement Plan,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
held  in  each  county  with  jurisdiction  in  the 
Area. 

(2)  The  Regional  Commission  shall  consid- 
er and  vote  on  the  question  of  approving 
the  Management  Plan  within  180  days  of  Its 
submission.  If  a  majority  of  the  Regional 
Commission's  members  vote  to  approve  the 
Management  Plan,  the  Management  Plan 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  SecreUry.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Regional  Commission's  mem- 
bers vote  to  disapprove  of  the  Management 
Plan,  the  Management  Plan  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary.  The  Regional  Commis- 
sion shall  specify  all  of  its  objections  to  the 
Management  Plan  prepared  by  the  interdis- 
ciplinary team. 
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(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Reglorial  Commission  to  the 
Management  Plan.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  the  Management  Plan  to  respond  to 
the  objections  of  the  Regional  Commission, 
provided  such  modifications  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  Man- 
agement Plan  to  the  Regional  Commission, 
with  whatever  modifications  he  may  have 
made,  within  90  days  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission's vote  to  disapprove  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan. 

(5)  If  the  Regional  Commission  does  not 
approve  all  or  any  part  of  the  Management 
Plan  within  90  days  of  its  resubmission,  the 
Secretary  may.  without  approval  by  the  Re 
glonal  Commission,  adopt  the  Management 
Plan  as  resubmitted  or  after  eliminating  any 
of  the  parts  of  the  Management  Plan  disap- 
proved by  the  Regional  Commission. 

(6)  The  Management  Plan,  and  any  modi- 
fication thereof,  shall  be  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  Area 
promptly  following  its  adoption. 

(f)  Reqobsts  por  AiffWDicmT  or  Vari- 
AHCK.— Petitions  for  amendments  to  or  var- 
iances from  the  Management  Plan  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities  or  by  any  other  person.  In 
considering  such  petitions,  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  at  least  one  public  hearing 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion, shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
and  any  written  recommendations  present- 
ed at  such  hearing  and  the  Regional  Com- 
mission's recommendation.  determine 
whether  or  not  to  modify  the  Management 
Plan.  The  notice  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  given  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the 
public  hearing  by  publication  at  least  once 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
Area.  If  a  petition  Is  fUed.  the  Secretary 
shall.  If  requested  by  the  petitioner,  com- 
plete his  action  on  such  petition  within  60 
days  after  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
complete  petition  (determined  according  to 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary). 

IinXXIIf  PROTCCTION  AMD  MAMACnCEIfT 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  MoRATORitm  OK  New  Uses  in 
Critical  Lawds.— Pending  the  adoption  of 
Interim  guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  no  person  may  construct  or  modify  a.iy 
new  building  or  facility  or  reconstruct  or 
substantially  modify  any  existing  building 
or  facility  in  any  portion  of  the  Area  desig- 
nated as  critical  on  the  map  filed  pursuant 
to  section  3(b)(2). 

(b)  Forest  Service  Guidelikis.— Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Conunission  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  shall  adopt  and 
publish  Interim  standards  and  guidelines 
governing  all  land  use  activities  within  the 
Area  to  protect  the  resources  of  the  Area; 
until  the  Management  Plan  is  adopted. 

(c)  Purpose  or  Interim  Guidelines.— The 
purpose  of  such  Interim  standards  and 
guidelines  shall  be  to  protect  the  Area 
from— 

(1)  actions  which  significantly  detract 
from  the  current  visual  quality  and  diversi- 
ty of  the  Area; 

(2)  actions  which  significantly  alter  the 
balance  of  natural  and  manmade  landscape 
features  visible  from  Washington  Highway 
14,  Interstate  Highway  84.  Oregon  Highway 
30.  or  existing  viewpoints  managed  for 
public  enjoyment: 

(3)  actions  within  any  portion  of  the  Area 
designated  as  critical  on  the  map  filed  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c);  and 
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section  (b)  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
with  the  Management  Plan  or  Interim 
guidelines  and  standards.  When  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  activity  is  consist- 
ent or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  with  the  plan,  it  shall  notify  the 
agency  proposing  to  undertake,  assist,  li- 
cense, or  approve  the  activity. 


(4)  any  other  actions  which  damage  the 
resource  values  this  Act  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. 

(d)  Specipicity  and  Revision  op  Guide- 
lines.—Such  interim  standards  and  guide- 
lines shall  be  as  detailed  and  specific  as  is 
required  to  accomplish  their  objectives  and 
purposes  and  may  be  revised  or  amended  to 


accomplish  such  objectives  and  purposes. 

FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  AREA 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Jurisdiction.- Lands  and 
waters  located  within  the  Area  which  are 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  remain  under  such  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction unless  jurisdiction  Is  transferred 
pursuant  to  section  5(bK6). 

(b)  Projects.— (1)  No  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
undertake  or  assist  any  project  or  grant  any 
license,  permit,  or  other  form  of  approval 
for  any  project  within  the  Area  unless  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Regional 
Commission,  determines  that  the  project  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
with  the  Management  Plan  or  the  interim 
guidelines,  or  that  such  project  Is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  public  health  or  safety 
or  necessary  for  national  security  or  de- 
fense. 

(2)  As  used  In  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"assist"  Includes— 

(A)  the  sale  of  any  flood  Insurance  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
(42U.S.C.  4001  etseq.); 

(B)  any  assistance  provided  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  a  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment where  such  State  or  local  government 
uses  such  assistance  for  purposes  of  a  proj- 
ect described  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(C)  any  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  or  Indirect  techni- 
cal or  financial  assistance. 

(c)  Exemptions.— ( 1 )  Except  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  In  the  Interim  guidelines  or 
the  Management  Plan,  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  building  or  facility  to  be  used  for 
any  military  purpose; 

(B)  any  temporary  structure  to  be  used 
only  for  emergency  humanitarian  assist- 
ance: 

(C)  any  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
m(xUflcatlon  of  which  commenced  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(D)  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of  a 
building  or  facility  the  original  construction 
of  which  commenced  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

(2)  Construction,  reconstruction,  or  mtxll- 
flcatlon  shall  be  treated  as  commencing 
only  when  there  Is  either— 

(A)  a  continuous  program  of  physical 
onslte  construction,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication, or 

(B)  the  owner  of  the  building  or  facility 
has  entered  into  binding  agreements  or  con- 
tractual obligations  for  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  mtxilflcatlon  which 
cannot  be  canceled  or  modified  without  sub- 
stantial loos  to  the  owner. 

(d)  Process.- Not  leas  than  60  days  prior 
to  undertaking  or  assisting  a  project  or 
granting  any  license,  permit,  or  other  form 
of  approval  for  any  project  within  the  Area, 
the  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  proposing  to  take  such 
action  shall  notify  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  of  Its  proposal.  The  Secretary, 
In  consulUtion  with  the  Commission,  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, make  a  determination  respecting  the 
consistency  of  any  activity  described  In  sub- 


INTER<K)VERNMENTAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Retention  op  State  and  Local 
Jurisdiction.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  di- 
minish, enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  or  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  Area  or  of  rights  to  tax  persons, 
corporations,  franchises,  or  property.  In- 
cluding mineral  or  other  Interests.  In  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  Area. 

(b)  Hunting  and  Fishing.- The  Secretary 
shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands 
and  waters  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Area  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
SUte  of  Oregon  and  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton. Except  In  emergencies,  any  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after  consulU- 
tion with  the  appropriate  SUte  fish  and 
wildlife  department. 

(c)  Retention  op  F'ederal  JuRiSDicrrioN.— 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  l)e  construed  to 
limit  or  prohibit  any  Federal  action  ordered 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or  di- 
rected by  a  Federal  agency  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  or  safety,  or  for  na- 
tional defense. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Concurrent  Power 
to  Legislate.- Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  adoption  or  Imple- 
menutlon  by  any  SUte  or  local  government 
of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  law 
which  Is  consistent  with,  or  more  stringent 
than,  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
Management  Plan  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

ENPORCEMENT 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Enporcemxnt  op  Interim  Stand- 
ards.—Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  all 
land  use  activities  within  the  Area  to  ensure 
that  said  activities  do  not  violate  the  Inter- 
im standards  and  guidelines.  The  Secretary 
shall  participate  in  SUte  and  local  land  use 
proceedings  as  necessary  to  advise  said  gov- 
ernment entitles  whether  or  not  proposed 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  interim 
standards  and  guidelines.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  proposed  activity  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Interim  standards  and 
guidelines,  he  shall  seek  reUef  pursuant  to 
section  10. 

(b)  Enporcemknt  op  Management  Plan  by 
Local  Government— (1)  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  Management  Plan,  each 
local  government  entity  within  the  Area 
which  has  land  use  planning  authority 
under  SUte  law  and  which  wishes  to  assume 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  within  Its  boundaries  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Regional 
Commission  a  land  use  plan  which  demon- 
strates that  such  local  government  entity  in- 
tends to  and  Is  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  local  government  seeking  to 
assume  responsibility  under  this  section 
shall  adopt  a  zoning  ordinance  which— 

(A)  protects  and  preserves  critical  lands 
and  the  resource  values  of  the  Area  consist- 
ent with  the  Management  Plan:  and 

(B)  provides  sanctions  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  such  ordinance  Including  civil  and 
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criminal  actions,  withholding  of  permits, 
and  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders. 

(3)  No  local  land  use  plan  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  plan  demonstrates  that 
the  local  government  has  a  planning  staff 
with  sufficient  administrative  and  technical 
personnel  and  sufficient  funding  to  enable 
the  local  government  to  regulate  land  use 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  Management  Plan. 

(4)  The  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Commission,  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  local  use  plan  within 
six  full  calendar  months  after  the  plan  is 
submitted  to  him.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  annual  grants  to  any  local  gov- 
ernment entity  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  entity  In  developing,  administering, 
and  enforcing  land  use  plans  under  this  Act. 

(C)  ENPORCEMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  BY 

Secretary.— The  Management  Plan  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Secretary  utilizing  the  rem- 
edies provided  in  section  10  if- 

(1)  the  local  land  use  plan  Is  disapproved: 

(2)  no  local  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(3)  an  approved  local  plan  fails  to  be  en- 
forced In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

REMEDIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Prohibition  on  Inconsistent 
Uses.— The  use  or  development  of  any  lands 
within  the  Area  contrary  to  this  Act  Is  un- 
lawful and  prohibited. 

(b)  Violation  or  Act.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  regula- 
tion or  order  which  Is  lawfully  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  lae  fined  no  more  than 
(10.000  or  imprisoned  no  more  than  12 
months,  or  both.  Any  person  charged  with  a 
violation  of  such  regulation  may  be  tried 
and  sentenced  by  any  United  SUtes  magis- 
trate designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
court  by  which  he  was  appointed.  In  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  llmlUtlons  as  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 3401  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(c)  CrviL  Action  to  Enforce  Act,— At  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  Institute  a  civil  action  in  any 
United  States  district  court  for  an  Injunc- 
tion or  other  appropriate  order  to  prevent 
any  person  from  utilizing  lands  within  the 
Area  In  violation  of  the  Management  Plan, 
regulations,  guidelines,  or  standards  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Notification  to  Violator  and  Hear- 
ing.—If  the  Secretary  determines  under  sec- 
tion 9  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  the 
Management  Plan,  regulations,  guidelines, 
or  standards  issued  under  this  Act,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  person  of  the  violation. 
Such  person  may  then  request  a  hearing  on 
the  record  before  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  has  occurred.  Fol- 
lowing such  hearing  the  Secretary  shall  set 
forth  his  findings  and  conclusions  and  any 
proposed.  Intermediate,  or  final  order. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Petition  op  Appeal.— Any 
person  adversely  affected  by  any  final 
action  or  order  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  may  appeal  such  action  or  order  by 
filing  in  any  of  the  courts  specified  in  sub- 
section (b),  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
service  of  such  order  or  within  60  days  after 
such  action  is  taken,  a  written  petition  re- 
questing that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  be 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 

(b)  Appellate  Jurisdiction.— The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  United  States  district  court 
located  In  the  SUte  of  Oregon  or  the  SUte 


of  Washington  which  has  jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions (xjcurring  in  or  affecting  the  Area 
shall  be  appropriate  courts  for  appeal  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a). 

acquisition 
Sec.  12.  (a)  Acquisition  Authorization.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with. donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange,  bequest,  or  oth- 
erwise any  lands,  or  lesser  interests  therein. 
Including  scenic  and  conservation  easements 
('scenic  easements"),  which  he  determines 
are  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  only  lands,  or  In- 
terests therein,  classified  as  critical  lands 
under  the  Management  Plan  or  designated 
as  such  on  the  map  filed  pursuant  to  section 
3(b)(2).  No  such  lands  or  Interests  which,  on 
July  1.  1981,  were  primarily  used  for  single 
family  residential  purposes,  farming,  or 
grazing  may  be  acquired  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  as  long  as  the  existing 
character  of  that  use  Is  not  substantially 
changed. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  In  consulUtion  with 
the  Regional  Commission,  shall  publish, 
within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  guidelines  which  shall  be  used  by  him 
to  determine  what  constitutes  a  substantial 
change  In  the  land  use  or  maintenance  for 
nonf  ederally  owned  lands  within  the  Area. 

(4)  Where  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
above  in  this  section  to  acquire  land  or  in- 
terests therein,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  he  shall— 

(A)  do  so  only  In  cases  where.  In  his  judg- 
ment, all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire  such 
lands,  or  Interests  therein,  by  negotiation 
have  failed; 

(B)  acquire  only  such  land,  or  Interests 
therein,  as,  in  his  judgment.  Is  reasonably 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(C)  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  the  Area  shall  be  acquired  by 
condemnation. 

(5)  The  SecreUry  shall  notify  the  Region- 
al Commission  of  his  intent  to  acquire  land 
or  Interests  therein,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  within  three  months  of  such 
notification,  the  Regional  Commission  shall 
submit  its  recommendations  and  comments 
on  the  Intended  acquisition  to  the  Secretary 
for  consideration. 

(b)  Consideration  op  Area  Landowner 
Offers.- The  Secretary  shall  give  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  to  any  offer  made 
by  a  person  owning  land  within  the  Area  to 
sell  such  land  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Sec- 
rettu-y  shall  specifically  consider  any  hard- 
ship to  such  person  which  might  result  from 
an  undue  delay  In  acquiring  his  property. 

(c)  Land  Exchange.- ( 1 )  In  exercising  his 
authority  to  acquire  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property,  or  Interests  therein,  locat- 
ed within  the  Area. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  convey  in  ex- 
change for  land  in  the  SUte  of  Oregon  any 
federally  owned  property  within  the  SUte 
of  Oregon,  and  he  may  convey  In  exchange 
for  land  In  the  State  of  Washington  any 
federally  owned  property  within  the  State 
of  Washington,  which  he  classifies  as  sulU- 
ble  for  exchange  and  which  Is  under  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction.  The  values  of  the 
properties  exchanged  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  approximately  equal  or,  if 
they  are  hot  approximately  equal,  they 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to 
the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 


cumstances require.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
exchange  authority,  the  Secretary  may  uti- 
lize authorities  and  procedures  available  to 
him  In  connection  with  exchanges  of  nation- 
al forest  lands. 

(d)  Acquisition  op  State  Land.— Any  land 
or  Interest  In  land  owned  by  the  SUte  of 
Oregon  or  the  SUte  of  Washington  or  any 
of  their  political  subdivisions  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

(e)  Transfer  op  Federal  Property  to  Sec- 
retary.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  Federal  property  located 
within  the  Area  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
property,  be  transferred  without  consider- 
ation to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  or  transferred  to  his  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  within  the  Area  shall 
become  parts  of  the  Area. 

(f)  Disposition  op  Acquired  Property.— 
Any  property  acquired  under  this  section 
shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  be— 

( 1 )  transferred  to  the  administrative  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Forest  Service  for  in- 
clusion in  the  national  forest  system  and  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  section  4(a): 
or 

(2)  sold  for  fair  market  value  subject  to 
such  reservations,  terms,  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  such  property  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  plan. 

The  proceeds  of  any  sale  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  account  from  which 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  purchase 
thereof. 

INDIAN  TREATIES 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal.  Interpret, 
modify,  or  conflict  with  any  treaty  or  other 
right  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Authorization.— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Land  and  Water  Fund.— Sums  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein 
within  the  Area. 

ACQUISITION  FUND 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Estabushment.— There  is  es- 
Ubllshed  an  acquisition  fund  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  interests  therein  within 
the  Area.  This  fund  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  llmiUtion  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  land  and  Interests  therein 
under  section  12  hereof. 

(b)  Initial  Capital.- The  initial  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  subsequent  transfers 
to  the  fund  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  fund. 

(c)  Appropriatiok.- There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  as  initial  capital 
of  the  acquisition  fund. 

(d)  Donations.— The  Secretary  may 
accept  contributions  or  donations  of  money, 
services,  and  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  for  the  management,  protection,  de- 
velopment, acquisition,  and  conveying  of 
the  lands  within  the  Area.  Moneys  received 
hereunder  shall  be  credited  to  the  acquisi- 
tion fund  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  and  made  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  the  SecreUry  may  direct. 
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MI-nGATIOH  or  LOCAL  tXVTKVX  LOSSKS 

8k.  16.  (a)  Paymbtts  to  Local  Oovran- 
iinrrs.— Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  interest  in  real  property  within  the 
Area  has  the  potential  effect  of  significantly 
increasing  property  taxes  on  properties  re- 
maining in  private  ownership,  the  Secretary 
may  nnake  payments  to  any  local  govern- 
mental entity  affected  by  such  acquUitions 
to  mitigate  the  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
resulting  from  the  Federal  acquisition  to 
the  extent  that  such  paymenU  would  be 
used  to  amortize  bonded  indebtedness  prevl- 
oualy  incurred  by  the  political  subdivision 
involved  or  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  providing 
essential  public  services. 

(b)  CoHDiTioNS.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  payments  should  be  made  to  po- 
litical subdivisions  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  and  duration  of  such  payments 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
paid  to  counties  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  lands  within  the  Area  are  located. 
The  counties  shall  distribute  the  paymenU 
on  a  proportional  basis  to  those  units  of 
local  government  and  affected  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  Incurred  losses  of  real 
property  taxes  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  or  interests  therein  for  addition  to 
either  such  system.  In  those  cases  In  which 
another  unit  of  local  government  other 
than  the  county  acts  as  the  collecting  and 
distributing  agency  for  real  property  taxes, 
the  paymenU  shall  be  made  to  such  unit  of 
local  government,  which  shall  distribute 
such  payments  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  payments  may  be  made 
to  units  of  local  government  In  any  case  in 
which  the  preceding  provisions  wUl  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

COKriXAMCX  WITH  BOBCrr  ACT 

Sk.  17.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
In  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1983. 


Mr.  AKWUifMO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LaPalce.  for  30  minutes.  April  1. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Mavroules.  for  60  minutes. 
tcKJfty. 

Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania,  for.  30 
minutes  April  1. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Wydem.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Cotwe,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  GOARINI. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Wyden,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $4,284. 

Mr.  Nelijgan,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  support  of  resolution 
acknowledging  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Snowe  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Carney  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Deckaro. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Oilman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jeppords  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyden  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Hoyxr. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McE>ONAU>  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 
Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4  through 
10.  1982.  "National  Medic  Alert  Week."    , 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  1,  1982.  at  11 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3549.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment and.  Economic  Adjustment).  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  design  and  construction  supervision,  in- 
spection, and  overhead  fees  charged  by  the 
construction  agenU  for  the  military  con- 
struction projects  of  the  military  depart- 
menU  and  the  defense  agencies,  pursuant  to 
section  704  of  Public  Law  97-99:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  role  of  gold  In  the  domestic 
and  international  monetary  systems,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-389:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3551.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  Eind  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Exlmbank  during  February 
1982  to  Communist  countries:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

3552.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
State  Department's  intention  to  consent  to 
a  request  by  the  Government  of  Korea  for 
permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin 
defense  articles  to  the  Government  of  Ven- 
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ezuela.  pursuant  to  section  3(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3553.  A  letter  from  the  Director  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs,  Agency  for  Intemationsil  De- 
velopment, transmitting  the  annual  1982 
report  on  the  Sahel  development  program, 
pursuant  to  law;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3554.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  322  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  244),  to 
authorize  the  use  of  commercial  firms  In 
the  audit  of  paid  Government  transporta- 
tion bills:  to  authorize  an  annual  appropria- 
tion to  pay  such  firms;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3555.  A  letter  from  the  Insp)ector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  his  office 
for  calendar  year  1961,  pursuant  to  section 
204(a)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Opteratlons. 

3556.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1981.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3557.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act  (70  Stat. 
109);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3558.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1980  annual  report  on  the  refugee  reset- 
tlement program,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3559.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Einergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subsection  201(d)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  to  increase 
the  limit  on  improvement  grants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3560.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  204  of  the  Marine 
ProtccM'jn,  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priationr.  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3561.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  that  paragraph  of  the 
act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended,  that  des- 
ignates 10  percent  of  all  national  forest  re- 
ceipts for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails  on  the  national  forests  (37  Stat.  843, 
as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  501):  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3562.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  retain 
the  Department  of  E>efense  dependents' 
schools  system  within  that  Department; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  modify  the  amount  of  damages  pay- 
able to  foreign  states  and  instrumentalities 
o/  foreign  states  which  sue  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  97-476).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  419.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5789. 
to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  to  extend  certain  authorities  relat- 
ing to  the  international  energy  program 
(Rept.  No.  97-477).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Za- 
blocki, Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.     WoLPE,     Mr.     Crockett,     Mr. 
Broomfielo,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr. 
Winn,       Mr.      Lagoblarsino,      Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mrs.  Penwick,  and  Mr. 
Roth): 
H.R.  5998.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.R.  5999.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  offenses 
involving  the  use  of  fire;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Brodhkas,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Conyers): 
H.R.  6000.  A  bill  to  reesUblish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  to  authorize 
such  Corporation  to  perform  its  traditional 
lending  functions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  BarJdng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  6001.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  process  to  assure  the 
orderly  development  and  conservation  of 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  to  establish  na- 
tional policies  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  objective,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6002.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scenic  area  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection, development,  conservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  scenic,  natural,  cultural, 
and  other  resource  values  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  to  establish  national  policies  to 
assist  in  the  furtherance  of  this  objective, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  6003,  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  U.S.A.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  6004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  in- 
dividual or  corporation  shall  pay  an  income 
tax  of  less  than  10  percent  of  net  Income 
which  exceeds  $50,000  for  any  taxable  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HoRTON)  (by  request): 

H.R.  6005.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend 

certain  requirements  for  agency  reports  to 

Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  6006.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  services  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By   Mr.   BROWN   of   California   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.    Wirth.    and    Mr.    Dorgan    of 
North  Dakota): 
H.R.  6007.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national 
weather  modification  policy,  to  establish  a 
national  program  of  research  and  develop>- 
ment  in  weather  modification,  to  test  and 
verify  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  weather 
modification    techniques,    to    improve    the 
technical  base  and  standards  for  the  private 
weather  modification  industry,  to  provide 
for  the  reporting  of  weather  modification 
activities,  and  for  related  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN: 
H.R.  6008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  emergency  inter- 
est reduction  payments  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banlclng,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  C^ladsen,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  McKin- 
NET,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Daijb,  Mr.  Dreier, 
Mr.  E^DGAR.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Graoison,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Jeptries.  Mr.  LEBoirriL- 
lier,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  LtiN- 
GREN,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mts.  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
Siuander,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Broomtield. 
Mr.  BuRGENER,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr, 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER,  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and  Mr. 

^Valker  )* 

H.R.  6009.  A  bill  entitled  'The  Enterprise 
Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982";  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means;  and  referred 
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concurrently  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  only  for  consid- 
eration of  such  portions  of  section  303  as 
fall  within  that  committees  Jurisdiction 
under  clause  1(d).  rule  X.  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  only  for  consider- 
ation of  such  portions  of  sections  301  and 
302  as  fall  within  that  committees  Jurisdic- 
tion under  clause  Km),  rule  X. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DnxDMS.  and  Mr.  PAinmioY); 
H.R.  6010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Self-Govemment    and    Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  allow  the  Issu- 
ance of  revenue  bonds  to  finance  college 
and  university  programs  which  provide  stu- 
dent educational  loans;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FLIPPO: 
HJl.  6011.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Bankhead  National  Forest.  Ala.,  as  a 
wilderness  area  and  to  Incorporate  such  wil- 
derness area  into  the  Sipsey  Wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  6012.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  fixed 
contribution  multiemployer  pension   plans 
from  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  6013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  provisions  enacted  by  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  6014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hamxerschmidt.  and  Mr.  Santini): 
H.R.  6015.  A  bill  to  provide  that  elderly 
and  handicapped  individuals  and  families 
may  use  assistance  provided  under  section  8 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  or  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
shared  housing  projects:  to  the  Committee 
on  BanUng,  Finance  tmd  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Reoss.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Akwuk- 
zio.  Mr.  Pauwtroy.  Mr.  Neai^  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Blamchars,  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Evaks  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
D'Amodrs.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.    LowHY    of    Washington,    Mr. 
ScHTTMER.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Wiluam  J. 
Coyne.   Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Leacr  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Jambs  K.  Coyne. 
and  Mr.  Bereuter): 
H.R.  6016.  A  bill  to  permit  bank  holding 
companies  and  Edge   Act  corporations   to 
invest  in  export  trading  companies  and  to 
reduce  restrictions  on  trade  financing  pro- 
vided by  financial  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  6017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  require  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  file  copies  of  their  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  returns  each  year,  to  re- 
quire more  precise  reporting  of  the  value  of 
items,   and   to   require  systematic   random 
audits  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  re- 
ports filed  by  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  6018.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 


ation and  maintenance  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  6019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  treat  physically  handicapped  in- 
dividuals as  socially  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals for  purposes  of  business  development 
programs  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  6020.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  development,  and 
related  programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  6021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recovery  of 
costs  associated  with  the  postage,  printing, 
and  handling  of  market  information  and 
statistics  pursuant  to  the  Cotton  Statistics 
and  Estimates  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  (by  request): 
H.R.  6022.  A  bin  to  provide  for  recovery  of 
costs  associated  with  the  postage,  printing, 
and   handling  of  market  Information  and 
statistics  pursuant  to  the  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  P1CKI.E.  and  Mr.  Hettel): 
H.R.  6023.  A  bill  to  make  the  income  tax 
credit  for  Increasing  research  activities  per- 
manent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hettel,     Mr.     Prenzel,     and     Mr. 
Pickle): 
H.R.  6024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  under  section  861  of  research  and 
experimental  expenditures;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  WALKER' 
H.R.  6025.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  deny  Federal  retirement  an- 
nuities   to    individuals    convicted    of    any 
felony,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
At;Conf): 
H.R.  6026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  scenic  area  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection, development,  conservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  scenic,  natural,  cultural 
and  other  resource  values  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  to  establish  national  policies  to 
assist  In  the  furtherance  of  this  objective, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BROOMriELD)  (by  request): 
H.R.  6027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  to  authorize  additional  security 
and  development  assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton): 
H.R.  6028.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  States  and  local  governments  for 
correctional  facility  use:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Tauzik.  Mrs. 
BocGS.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.  HocKABY.  and  Mr.  Moore): 
H.J.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  19,  1982.  through  April  25. 
1982.  as  'National  Get  High  on  Life  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  for  the  approval, 
every  6  years,  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Inferior  courts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California): 
H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  month  of  April  as  F^r 
Housing  Month:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Frank): 
H.  Con.  Res.  302.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Donnelly.      Mr.      Shannon.      Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Miller   of   California.   Mr.   Studds, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  DwYER.  Mr.  Schtjmer.  Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD,   Mr.   Markey.   Mr.   Moftett, 
Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mr.  Frank): 
H.    Res.    418.    Resolution    acknowledging 
March  29,  1982,  as  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  commending  such  organization   for  a 
century  of  dedicated  public  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   HOLLENBECK  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.   Res.   420.  Resolution   to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning "Solidarity  Sunday";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot,  Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Andrews.    Mr.    Beard.    Mr.    Blan- 

CHARD.    Mr.    BONKER.    Mr.    Brodhead. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholh,  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  D-ymally, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  FooLirrrA, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Gejoenson.  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mrs. 
Kenneixy.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Morrrrr.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Ottinoer.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sabo, 

Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr.    SCHUMER.    Mr. 

Shannon.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mrs.     Snowe,     Mr. 
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SoLARZ.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Ze- 

PERETTIi: 

H.  Res.  421.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  es- 
tablish a  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth  and  Families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Cole- 
man. Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Philup  Burton, 
Mr.  KoGovsEK,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Moffett,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Dunn. 
Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
MoTTL.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  S'ruDDS.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Zefer- 
ETTi.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Pish.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Pogli- 
etta.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  LeBoutillieh,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maj-yland, 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr. 
ROSE) : 
H.  Res.  422.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
graduate  and  professional  students  should 
remain  eligible  for  guaranteed  student  loans 
and  that  funds  for  Pell  grants  and  campus- 
based  student  assistance  should  noi  be  fur- 
ther reduced;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

314.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Conmionwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  funding  the  senior  aide  pro- 
gram; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

315.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  In- 
terest rates;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  D'Amours  and  Mr.  Hunter. 


H.R.  852:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Guarini.  and 
Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Conable  and  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois. 
H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
H.R.  1650:  Mr.  Gingrich. 
H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Stokes,    Mr.    Wortley.    Mr.    Frost,    Mr. 
Broomfield.  and  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  2597:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Bedell,    Mr.    Clincer,    Mr.    Courter,    Mr. 
Robert  W.   Daniel.   Jr.,   Mr.   Frank.   Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Marriott.    Mr.    Parris,    Mr.    Roberts    of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
HOYER,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Skelton,   Mr.   Campbell,   Mr.   Kildee,   Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 
H.R.  2954:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
H.R.  3312:  Mr.  Rousselot. 
H.R.  3921:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  DeNardis. 
H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
H.R.  4680:  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Latta. 

H.R.  4835:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Indi- 
ana. 
H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs.  B'yron.  Mr. 
Courter.  Mr.  Deckard.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
LoEFFLER.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  5254:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Dymally,  and  Mr.  Ertel. 

H.R.   5321:   Mr.  Anderson.   Mr.   Fithian. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hightower,  and 
Mr.  Huckaby. 
H.R.  5331:  Mr.  Simon. 
H.R.  5338:  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

H.R.  5414:  Mrs.  Fenwick  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ney. 
H.R.  5448:  Mr.  Dyson. 
H.R.  5461:  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.   Tauke.   Mr.   Hollenbeck.  Mr.   Green. 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
H.R.  5464:  Mr.  Leland. 
H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Wampler  and  Mr.  Addabbo. 
H.R.  5502:  Mrs.  Schneider. 
H.R.  5531:  Mr.  McClory  and  Mrs.  Holt. 
H.R.  5596:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
Mr.  Kindness. 
H.R.  5629:  Mr.  Vehto. 
H.R.  5689:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 
H.R.  5755:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Ottinger.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  5769:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hartnett,  and  Mr. 
Courter. 
H.R.  5833:  Mr.  Benjamin. 
H.R.  5835:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  5853:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Schumer,  and 
Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.    5896:    Mr.    Evans    of    Iowa.    Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 
H.R.  5959:  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mr.  Annunzio. 
H.J.  Res.-172:  Ms.  Mikulski. 
H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 


Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Anthony,  and 
Mr.  Hertel. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Gregg, 
Ms.  Fiedler.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Hendon, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER.  Mr.  LuJAN,  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Madigan,  and  Mrs. 
Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  436:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Roemer. 
H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr;  Lago- 
marsino, and  Mr.  Jeffries. 
H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Wampler. 
H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. Mrs.  Boggs.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  James  K.  Co-yne, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lowtery  of  California,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Alabama. 
H.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Dingell. 
H.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Courter,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Fors-ythe.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  LuNGREN,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Smi-th  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
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SmoK,  Mr.  WiixiAMS  of  Montana,  and  Mr. 
Traxlkr. 

H.  Res.  376:  Mr.  RicHMOifs,  Mr.  Ratch- 
PORS,  Mr.  Oahcia,  Mr.  McHdgh,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ms.  MiKtnjKi.  and  Mr. 
Rnsso. 

H.  Res.  406:  Mr.  Lnrr,  Mr.  Brodhxao,  Mr. 
SAirriNi,  Mr.  Omitont,  Mr.  Bihoham,  Mr. 
YaIxs.  Mr.  WYDDt,  Mr.  Obkrstax.  Mr. 
Miujn  of  California.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Pxyser. 
Mr.  Wkiss,  Mr.  Pcpm,  Mr.  HoLLOfSBCK. 
Mr.  Souutz.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Weaver,    Mr.    Aodabbo,    Mr.    Eooar.    Mr. 


Barhes.   Mr.    Beilensor.    Mr.    Frank,    Mr. 
AdCoiii,  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3144:  Mr.  Clausen. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

389.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  rel- 
ative to  civil  defense:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  God.  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
and  of  history,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  astronauts  and  for 
the  success  of  their  mission.  In  humil- 
ity we  thank  Thee  for  the  awesome 
order  of  the  universe  that  makes  it 
possible  to  conceive  and  consummate 
such  a  mission.  We  thank  Thee  that 
the  universe  is  not  capricious,  that  it 
functions  according  to  laws  which 
Thou  hast  ordained,  so  that  it  is  pre- 
dictable and  dependable.  We  realize 
anew  that  freedom  comes  with  order, 
that  the  alternative  is  chaos  and  de- 
struction. 

We  thank  Thee  that  history  is  order- 
ly because  Thou  dost  have  a  plan 
which  transcends  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  exigencies  of  the  human  equation. 
We  thank  Thee  that  history  is  not  "a 
tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing."  that  history 
Is  not  "absurd."  that  it  is  orderly  and 
trustworthy. 

We  thank  Thee  for  spiritual  and 
moral  order.  Help  us  to  see  that  when 
we  violate  the  spiritual  and  moral 
order,  we  condemn  ourselves  to  chaos 
and  its  consequences. 

Father,  the  Senators  are  weary  and 
probably  feel  some  frustration.  Help 
them  and  their  legislative  assistants  to 
find  their  way  through  to  an  equitable 
and  honorable  decision  today  and.  in 
the  process  to  honor  each  other,  to  re- 
spect each  other,  and  to  love  each 
other.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  In- 
carnate Love.  Amen. 


ORDER        FOR        PERIOD        FOR 

TRANSACTION       OF       ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  difficult  situation  before  us  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand.  Therefore,  let  me 
put  this  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  and  after 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  past  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m..  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  assure  our  distin- 
guished chaplain,  with  regard  to  that 
portion  of  his  prayer  this  morning 
where  he  speculated  that  Senators 
were  probably  fnistrated,  he  may  be 
assured  that  he  is  correct. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30  a.m.. 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  task 
at  hand  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  es- 
sential and  mandatory  that  we  work 
our  way  through  this.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  finish  the  continuing 
resolution  and  transmit  it  to  the  other 
body  early  today.  However,  if  there 
are  amendments  adopted,  and  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  amendments  adopted. 
Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  we 
shall  remain  in  late  tonight  to  await 
further  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; that  we  shall  be  in  tomor- 
row if  necessary  to  await  the  action  of 
the  House,  over  the  weekend  if  neces- 
sary, and  into  next  week,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge our  obligation  to  deal  with  this 
continuing  resolution. 

That  is  not  meant  to  be  a  threat,  Mr. 
President.  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues 
for  the  stem  tone  of  that  warning,  but 
I  think  I  owe  it  to  every  Member  to 
give  them  that  advice  at  this  point. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  presently  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  consider  an  adjourn- 
ment resolution  until  after  we  have 
seen  what  course  this  continuing  reso- 
lution will  take  and  what  action  the 
House  may  wish  to  take  In  respect  to 
it.  Once  again,  there  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility that  we  shall  be  in  not  only  for 
the  balance  of  this  week  but  the  week- 
end as  well  and  perhaps  into  next 
week.  So  Senators  should  take  account 
of  that  possibility. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  majority  leader  is  being  only 
realistic  in  what  he  says.  He  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  keep  the  Senate  here 
until  the  continuing  resolution  is 
adopted,  because  the  deadline  will 
expire  tonight  at  midnight  and  the 
Goverrunent  will  soon  grind  to  a  halt 
in  the  budget  areas  affected.  He  has 
no  alternative  to  say  other  than  what 
he  has  just  said.  I  compliment  him  on 
the  efforts  he  has  made  to  keep  the 
continuing  resolution  clean,  keep  it 
from  being  amended,  so  that  action  on 
the  continuing  resolution  could  be  ex- 
pedited and  final  action  can  be  had 
before  midnight  tonight. 

I  must  say  for  the  record  that  I  must 
compliment  my  own  colleagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  In  conference  yester- 
day, we  decided  that  we  would  not 
offer  amendments,  that  we  would  try 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority  in  not 
offering  amendments  in  the  effort  to 
keep  the  continuing  resolution  clean 
to  avoid  its  going  back  to  conference 
and  expedite  final  action  on  it. 

Thus  far,  may  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
my  side  of  the  aisle  has  acted  with  re- 
markable restraint,  realizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  the  legislation  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  majority 
leader  has  done  everything  he  can  do, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  keep  amend- 
ments down  on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
Is  having  some  problems  In  that  re- 
spect, but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  every  effort  to  get  his 
colleagues  to  stop  offering  amend- 
ments. 

There  will  be  other  vehicles  on 
which  attractive  amendments  can  be 
offered.  We  have  some  rather  attrac- 
tive amendments  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  one  or 
two  of  my  own.  But  we  are  trying  In 
good  faith  to  cooperate  with  the 
leader. 

I  hope  the  dikes  will  not  break  over 
here,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  keep  down  amend- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  shall 
be  here  with  the  majority  leader  If  he 
has  to  come  In  tomorrow,  if  he  has  to 
come  in  on  Friday,  If  he  has  to  come  in 
on  Saturday.  We  have  no  alternative 
but  to  act  to  complete  work  on  this 
measure. 

Of  course.  It  has  to  go  to  conference 
once  it  Is  amended— and  I  daresay  it 
may  be  amended  at  least  once.  I  had 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  tpolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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hoped  we  could  withhold  these  attrac- 
tive amendments  until  a  later  time, 
when  we  could  offer  them  to  other  ve- 
hicles the  circumstances  surrounding 
which  would  not  be  under  such  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  As  to  this 
measure,  if  it  does  not  pass  by  tonight, 
certain  agencies  will  begin  to  close 
down,  so  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader. 

I  know  how  It  is.  No  majority  leader 
can  control  any  Senator.  Any  Senator 
has  a  right  to  call  up  any  amendment 
he  wants  to  call  up.  If  they  will  not 
listen  to  the  eloquent,  persuasive 
powers  of  the  majority  leader,  all  we 
can  do  is  let  them  call  them  up.  But  I 
hope  they  will  settle  down  today  and 
stop  offering  amendments  and  get  on 
with  the  work  before  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  deep  and  profound  apprecia- 
tion to  the  minority  leader.  He  has 
indeed  been  in  the  same  position,  and 
he  knows  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  Member  of  this  Chamber  how 
difficult  it  Is  to  try  to  manage  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  and  especially  try  to  con- 
vince Members  on  your  own  side  that 
they  should  forbear  to  offer  amend- 
ments. I  am  grateful  for  his  support 
and  his  understanding,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  for  the  very  responsible 
conduct  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  in  addressing  the  requirement 
that  we  pass  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  envy  him. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out  that 
we  have  not  yet  amended  this  resolu- 
tion. All  the  sound  and  fury  so  far  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  proposals  to 
amend  the  underlying  Armstrong 
amendment.  The  Armstrong  amend- 
ment has  not  been  adopted.  So  the 
horse  is  not  yet  out  of  the  bam. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid,  based  on 
the  votes  that  were  held  on  yesterday, 
that  the  odds  are  that  the  Armstrong 
amendment  would  pass.  I  hope  not.  At 
some  point  I  will  make  another  effort 
in  some  form  to  avoid  that. 

Senators  are  urged  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  adopting  that  amend- 
ment or  any  amendment.  We  have  not 
yet  done  ourselves  the  damage  that 
can  be  done  by  cluttering  up  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  will  make  one 
more  effort  in  some  form  later  today 
to  try  to  avoid  that  consequence. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armsthong)  could  be  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  his  amendment 
and  offer  it  to  another  vehicle.  There 
will  be  other  vehicles  very  soon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Senator  Proxmiri:  has 
a  proposal,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
that  would  knock  out  the  tax  credit 
for  Members  of  Congress.  We  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  do 
that  without  delaying  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree. 
I  have  discussed  that  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  I  will  do  it  again 
today,  not  on  the   floor  in  general 


debate  perhaps  but  most  certainly  in 
conversations  with  him  personally. 

There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to 
avoid  a  discussion  of  this  issue.  It  is  a 
legitimate  issue  that  should  be  debat- 
ed by  the  Senate.  Obviously,  emotions 
are  nmning  high  on  the  question  of 
the  tax  treatment  that  should  be  ac- 
corded to  Members  for  their  living  ex- 
penses away  from  home.  That  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  thing  to  discuss,  but 
the  complication.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  attaching  it  to  this  continuing 
resolution  jeopardizes  a  substantial 
fraction  of  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a  leverage  far  great- 
er than  the  immediate  urgency  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue. 

So  I  hope  that  Members  who  have  a 
special  concern  about  this— and  many 
do— will  consider  that  this  is  not  the 
place  to  do  it.  But  I  pledge  as  leader  to 
see  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  it.  to  discuss  it  freely,  to  debate  it. 
and  to  provide  them  a  vehicle  on 
which  they  may  test  their  views  and 
ideas  and  express  their  will  and  judg- 
ment— once  again.  Mr.  President,  not 
on  this  continuing  resolution,  which 
must  be  passed  by  midnight  tonight: 
otherwise,  severe  consequences  will 
flow  from  it.  and  not  at  this  time  for 
the  same  reason.  I  hope  that  Members 
who  hear  these  remarks  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  absolute  requirement 
that  we  act  like  the  responsible  legisla- 
tors that  we  are.  and  that  is  to  attend 
the  requirements  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  remarks. 


STRESS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  a  persistent  and 
widespread  condition  whose  peripatet- 
ic nature  besets  millions  of  Americans 
every  day. 

It  is  a  condition  that  some  manage 
better  than  others,  but  it  is  also  an  in- 
trusion which  causes  all  of  us,  at  one 
time  or  another,  unbearable  difficul- 
ties. 

I  am  speaking  of  stress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  while  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
sert a  complete  examination  of  this 
complex  issue.  I  would  now  like  to 
present  a  cursory  view  of  what  stress 
is,  and  how  individuals  can  help  rid 
themselves  of  this  harmful,  counter- 
productive, and  sometimes  shrouded 
problem. 

The  front  page  of  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  described  a 
top  executive  of  a  company  who  "fell 
apart  when  his  company  did."  He  said 
that  "it  was  •  •  •  my  responsibility.  I 
was  in  charge." 

After  a  hospital  stay,  the  executive 
secluded  himself  in  his  home  for  more 
than  2  years  In  a  deep  state  of  depres- 
sion. Acknowledging  that  the  loss  of  a 
family  member  would  make  him  feel 


"bad,  but  losing  my  company  hurts 
worse,"  he  slowly  tried  to  reassemble 
his  life.  He  realized,  along  with  his 
wife,  that  things  "will  never  be  the 
same." 

"The  fall  from  the  top  can  be  devas- 
tating." says  Dr.  Alan  McClean,  staff 
pyschiatrist  for  IBM.  "their  (execu- 
tives) jobs  become  their  lives."  "The 
biggest  lesson."  claims  McClean.  "and 
a  very  simple  one.  Is  to  avoid  having 
all  your  eggs  in  the  psychological 
basket  of  work." 

Dr.  James  J.  Gallagher,  a  psycholo- 
gist, explains  that  stress  is  "the  re- 
sponse we  make  to  things  that  happen 
In  our  lives,  and  if  we  learn  to  under- 
stand and  expect  the  events,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  cope."  Such  responses 
are  called  stressors  or  causes  of  stress. 
Stress  Is  the  state  a  person  is  in.  and 
stressors  can  Include  anything  from 
"fatigue  to  an  Interfering  mother-in- 
law." 

The  stress  which  is  a  result  of  the 
work  a  person  does  has  become  part  of 
the  frenetic  quality  of  our  age  of  anxi- 
ety: the  Implications  being  profound 
on  every  level  of  work.  The  extreme 
pressure  to  perform  is  as  much  a  stress 
or  as  the  pressure  Imposed  by  limita- 
tions in  the  work  a  person  actually 
does.  Stress  crosses  class  and  job  de- 
scription; it  waits  on  every  step  of  the 
occupational  achievement  ladder  and 
accompanies  every  notion  of  ambition 
and  success. 

Essentially,  every  individual  encoun- 
ters some  form  of  stress.  Each  person, 
however,  reacts  to  stress  differently, 
and  does  not  always  adjust  adequately 
to  stressful  situations.  There  are  three 
visible  signs  of  stress.  Dr.  Gtdlagher 
observes:  Elmotional— which  may  In- 
clude such  reactions  as  anxiety,  suiger. 
Irritation,  and  depression;  behavioral— 
which  may  be  reflected  In  shouting, 
stomping,  and  overuse  of  pills  or  alco- 
holic beverages;  and  physical— which 
may  Induce  migraine  headaches,  in- 
somnia, and  In  some  extreme  cases, 
heart  attacks,  ulcers,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, or  mental  breakdowns.  Such 
physical  reactions  to  stress  are  called 
the  typical  stress  diseases  and.  accord- 
ing to  an  individual's  vulnerability, 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  "chronic  ex- 
posure to  stress  over  a  long  period  of 
time." 

The  role  of  stress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  psychosomatic  disorders  has 
been  well  documented,  and  It  is  now 
recognized  that  susceptibility  and  re- 
covery from  Infectious  and  genetic  dis- 
orders are  related  in  part  to  both  a 
person's  way  of  coping  with  stress  and 
to  stress  In  the  environment  and  socie- 
ty. 

In  his  study  of  stress.  Dr.  Hans  Selye 
emphasized  that: 

Stress,  more  than  any  other  factor,  deter- 
mines whether  there  is  a  proper  balance  in 
our  lives. 

He  defines— 
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stress  as  the  nonspecific  response  of  the 
body  to  any  denmnd. 

Utilization  of  energy  is  the  foremost 
characteristic  of  biologic  stress,  and 
the  fact  that  stress  Is  nonspecific 
means  that  any  demand  will  elicit  cer- 
tain reactions. 

The  nature  of  the  demand  Is  Immaterial 
•  •  •  the  stress  response  Is  always  the  same. 
Joy  and  suffering  will  both  elicit  a 
response  In  the  body.  Emotional  arous- 
al elicits  a  stress  response  as  easily  as  a 
physical  trauma.  The  body/mind/ 
spirit  unity  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated in  any  discussion  of  stress.  Dr. 
Selye  reminds  us  that  the  reaction  to 
stress  is  "always  with  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  homeostatic  bal- 
ance or  equilibrium." 

The  search  for  balance  or  centering 
or  equilibrium  Is  a  goal  throughout 
our  lives  on  conscious  and  unconscious 
levels.  Nobel  Laureate  Nikolaas  Tln- 
bergen  (1974)  elaborates  on  that 
theme: 

It  Is  stress  in  the  widest  sense,  the  inad- 
equacy of  our  adjusUbiUty,  that  will 
become  perhaps  the  most  disruptive  Influ- 
ence in  our  society. 

AdjusUbiUty  Is  a  deeply  personal  ex- 
perience. The  many  variables  are  re- 
lated to  an  individual's  life  experience, 
one's  society,  one's  expectations  and 
the  entire  gamut  of  human  emotions. 
Dr.  Selye's  Intense  concern  in  regard 
to  the  stress  In  our  lives  is  revealed  in 
the  following: 

The  most  lmi)ortant  fact  Is  that  general- 
ized, prolonged  and  unabated  stress  places  a 
person  In  a  sUte  of  disequilibrium,  which 
Increases  his/her  susceptibility  to  a  wide 
range  of  diseases  and  disorders. 

A  systemic  approach  to  events  which 
trigger  stress  Into  psychosomatic  dis- 
order has  been  developed  by  Thomas 
Homes  and  Richard  Rahe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  School  of  Medi- 
cine. The  correlation  of  life  events 
with  illness  was  tested  on  more  then 
5,000  patients.  Events  which  were  con- 
sidered pleasurable  Involved  the  same 
physiological  reaction  as  negative 
stressors.  Events  such  as  death,  mar- 
riage, divorce,  change  of  job,  and  even 
graduation  from  school  all  require 
some  adjustive  activity.  The  social  re- 
adjustment rating  scale  assigns  value 
to  a  number  of  events  and  as  one's 
score  Increases,  the  possibilities  for  a 
health  change  leading  to  an  Illness  in- 
creases as  well.  On  three  Navy  cruis- 
ers, 2,500  men  were  studied  and  the  30 
percent  with  the  highest  score  on  the 
scale  developed  90  percent  more  first 
illnesses. 

The  following  table,  a  world-famous  one 
based  on  extensive  research,  shows  43  "life 
events"  that  appear  in  personal  and  busi- 
ness lives  with  "stress  rating  points"  as- 
signed to  each  event. 

A  total  of  300  points  is  considered  the 
"breaking  point"  for  the  average  person,  i.e. 
the  person  faces  a  very  possible  nervous 
breakdown  or  other  Illness  resulting  from 
stress.  One  leading  psychologist  says  that  a 
typical  corporate  executive  today  Is  five- 


sixths  of  the  way  (250  points)  towards  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

The  relationship  of  stress  to  disease 
follows  a  specific  pattern:  Tolerable 
stress  escalates  to  excessive  stress 
causing  alterations  in  the  way  the 
body  functions.  This  creates  the  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  disorder.  It  is  then  that  an  individ- 
ual's dependence  or  independence  on 
the  norms  of  his/her  society  contrib- 
ute to  the  stress  experience. 

There  are  people  who  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  a  specific  social  struc- 
ture; the  beliefs  and  standards  of  their 
peers  become  the  person's  beliefs  and 
standards.  An  autonomous  person  de- 
velops a  personal  code;  that  individual 
subsequently  has  greater  tolerance  for 
the  stress  of  life  changes.  A  person 
who  closely  identifies  only  with  a  cer- 
tain society  or  group  or  social  network 
and  is  threatened  by  any  change  in 
his/her  personal  standing  in  the 
group,  reacts  to  stress  more  intensely. 

In  "Public  Health  Reports."  Dr. 
Gary  E.  Schwartz  discussed  the  "chal- 
lenge facing  industry,  labor,  and  sci- 


ence •  •  •  to  design  stress  manage- 
ment programs  '  *  *."  He  acknowl- 
edges Selye's  contributions  to  the 
study  of  stress  and  uses  Selye's  gener- 
al adaptation  syndrome  as  a  model 
linking  stress  to  Illness.  Accepting  that 
"the  brain  modulates  the  immune 
system"  and  that  an  "immune  system 
which  does  not  function  properly  *  *  ' 
increases  a  person's  susceptibility  to 
all  kinds  of  disease  *  '  *  The  concept 
of  the  need  to  treat  the  cause  rather 
than  the  symptom'  can  be  restated  as 
the  need  to  modify  or  eliminate  the 
stress  *  •  •  rather  than  simply  elimi- 
nate the  symptoms  of  distress  •  •  •" 
Dr.  Schwartz  notes  some  of  the  major 
classes  of  psychosocial  stress  facing 
workers  as  simimarized  by  James  S.  J. 
Manuso,  Ph.  D.,  director,  emotional 
health  program,  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society: 

1.  Work  overload,  or  work  stagnation; 

2.  Extreme  ambiguity,  or  rigidity  In  rela- 
tion to  one's  tasks; 

3.  Extreme  role  conflict,  or  little  conflict; 

4.  Extreme  amounts  of  responsibility  (es- 
pecially for  other  people),  or  little  responsi- 
bility; 

5.  C^it-throat  and  negative  competition  (or 
one-upmanship),  or  no  competition; 

6.  Constant  change  and  dally  variability, 
or  a  deadening  routlnlzed  stability; 

7.  Ongoing  contact  with  "stress  carriers" 
(e.g.  demanding  workaholics,  highly  anxious 
people.  Indecisive  individuals),  or  social  Iso- 
lation; 

8.  That  the  corporation,  for  Its  own  surviv- 
al, encourages  its  employees  to  define  their 
egos  In  terms  of  the  organization,  to  contain 
emotional  reactions,  and  to  depend  upon  it; 
and 

9.  The  Interaction  of  one's  stage  of  career 
development,  career  opportunity,  and  man- 
agement style. 

The  study  of  job-related  stress  is 
complicated  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
other  life  (actors  are  at  work  In  any 
consideration   of   stress;   however   re- 


sponsibility on  the  part  of  industry 
can  provide  the  motivation  for  impor- 
tant life  changes. 

Women  are  said  to  cope  with  stress 
better  than  men,  especially  to  stress 
related  to  on-the-job  pressvu-es.  Dr. 
Irving  H.  Tracer,  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
Michael  Reese  Medical  Center  in  Chi- 
cago has  been  cited  as  saying. 

Women  are  not  as  likely  to  suffer  stress- 
related  illnesses  as  men  In  similar  jobs  be- 
cause females  find  It  easier  to  vent  their 
emotions  and  verbalize  their  frustr&tlon  at 
work. 

Also,  women  are  more  open  about 
their  feelings.  They  can  discuss  them 
with  peers  and  bosses.  They  are  less 
ashamed  to  display  emotion. 

A  woman  in  our  society  must  deal 
with  the  stress  of  work  versus  home. 
Men  are  more  able  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  their  work;  the  work- 
ing woman  is  at  work  on  many  levels; 
her  responsibilities  in  her  home  con- 
tinue as  she  deals  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  her  work.  Changes  within  our 
society  which  permit  the  sharing  of 
household  tasks  and  parenting  pave 
the  way  for  a  more  androgynous  socie- 
ty to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Maggie  Scarf  in  her  book  "Unfin- 
ished Business,  Pressure  Points  in  the 
Lives  of  Women"  offers  special  Insight 
in  the  way  that  men  and  women  deal 
with  stress.  In  her  discussion  of  de- 
pression in  women  it  is  attachments 
that  matter  most. 

It  is  In  terms  of  highly  Invested  and  ex- 
traordinarily Important  loving  attachments 
that  most  women's  secret  self-assessments 
and  Interior  appraisals  of  self -worth  seem  to 
be  made. 


Perhaps  it  Is  the  emphasis  on  at- 
tachments that  permits  women  to  deal 
with  work-related  stress  more  easily 
than  men.  Scarf  relates  that. 

For  men  the  depressive  motifs  have  to  do 
with  work  Issues,  status  and  success  difficul- 
ties, with  'making  it"  out  there  in  the  world 
at  large." 

The  kinds  of  problems  we  have  dis- 
cussed related  to  stress  and  work  are 
possibly  more  intense  therefore  for 
men. 

Scientists  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  studied  Tennessee  hospital 
and  death  records  "to  determine 
which  jobs  rated  high  in  stress-related 
Illnesses  •  *  *."  Out  of  130  jobs  ana- 
lyzed. 24  jobs  were  categorized  as  most 
and  least  stressful.  The  most  stressful 
jobs  are  unskilled  laborer,  secretary, 
assembly-line  inspector,  clinical  lab 
technician,  office  manager,  foreman, 
manager/administrator,  waitress/ 

waiter,  factory  machine  operator, 
farmowner,  miner,  and  house  painter. 
The  least  stressful  jobs  are  clothing 
sewer,  garment  checker,  stock  clerk, 
skilled  craftsman,  maid,  farm  laborer, 
heavy  equipment  operator,  freight 
handler,   child   care   worker,    factory 
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package    wrapper,    college    professor, 
and  persomiel  worker. 

Other  Jobs  found  to  be  high  in  stress 
Included:  those  in  the  health  field: 
"registered  nurses,  nurses'  aide,  dental 
assistants,  and  orderlies:  sidlled  blue- 
collar  jobs  such  as  machinists,  plumb- 
ers, and  meatcutters;  and  service  jobs 
such  as  clergymen,  social  workers,  po- 
licemen, and  firemen."  Although  the 
high-in-stress  jobs  listed  seemed  con- 
siderably diverse,  the  NIOSH  re- 
searchers discovered  that  many  had 
similar  demsuids— 'many  were  fast- 
paced,  with  long  working  hours  and  re- 
petitive, boring  tasks.  Others  were  low 
in  control,  success,  or  satisfaction." 

MANAGINC  JOB  STRESS 

Dr.  Selye  cautions  that  there  are  no 
easy  solutions  to  coping  with  life's 
stresses.  Certain  actions,  however, 
have  been  suggested  to  help  individ- 
uals endure  occupational  pressures. 
Some  of  them  are: 

G«t  plenty  of  exercise  and  moderate  your 
habits.  If  you  don't  want  to  become  "a  dod- 
dering old  person. "  says  Dr.  (Robert)  Butler 
(of  the  National  Institute  of  Aging).  *  *  * 
build  up  your  cardiovascular  stamina  and 
flexibility  with  regular  physical  fitness.  "As 
corny  as  It  sounds. "  adds  Butler,  "you  also 
need  to  moderate  your  habits  of  food 
Intake,  alcohol  and  tobacco:" 

Build  a  strong  family  life.  "There  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  worltlng  world  who  aren't 
going  to  have  satisfaction  In  the  work  they 
do, "  says  Michael  Smith  (of  NIOSH).  C5ood 
marital  and  family  relations  "wUl  buffer  the 
stress  problems  at  work:" 

Divert  your  interests.  "If  work  becomes 
too  stressful."  says  Smith,  "you've  got  to  get 
satisfaction  out  of  something  else.  Some 
people  use  religion,  others  use  hobbles:"  and 

Re-engineer  your  working  life.  For  people 
upset  over  the  demands  of  a  Job.  It's  impor- 
tant to  recognize  these  emotions  and  reduce 
the  opportunities  for  stress  *  •  *  If  your 
problem  Is  work  overload,  *  *  *  (go)  to  the 
office  on  weekends  to  get  some  of  (It)  out  of 
the  way;  *  *  *  anxiety  during  meetings,  re- 
hearse the  meeting  before  you  go  into  it; 
•  •  *  relating  to  people  on  the  job,  analyze 
why  people  (react)  negatively  to  you.  Per- 
haps your  hostility  is  breeding  hostility  In 
them. 

Dr.  Selye  advises  that  pressures  at 
work  are  not  always  the  result  of  the 
(xx;upation.  but  how  the  individual 
reacts  to  his/her  job. 

Dr.  James  Gallagher  has  suggested 
seven  ways  for  "office-bound  execu- 
tives" to  relieve  physical  signs  of 
stress: 

Stand  up  during  phone  calls— it  cuts  phys- 
ical stress; 

Take  a  "seventh  inning  stretch"  five  or  six 
times  a  day.  and  certainly  between  meet- 
ings; 

Take  catnaps  If  possible  •  •  •.  "Lie  down 
in  your  office  and  listen  to  the  sound  of 
your  breath  *  *  *  (this)  helps  to  blank  ev- 
erything out  of  your  mind;  " 

Park  at  the  far  end  of  your  parlLing  lot,  so 
you  have  to  wtOk  a  little  further  to  and 
from  your  office; 

Conduct  short  meetings  with  everybody 
standing.  It  is  less  tense  and  it  can  also  keep 
the  meeting  shorter; 

Carry  a  heavy  attache  case,  overloaded, 
when  you  go  home  even  If  you  don't  open  It 


to  get  the  exercise  of  carrying  the  weight: 
and 

Fiex  your  arm  muscles  as  you  carry  the 
case,  as  another  physical  means  of  relaxing 
tension. 

COPIHG  WITH  CVntYDAY  STRXSS 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Tubesing,  an  educa- 
tional psychologist  who  conducts 
stress  skills  worlishops.  has  indicated 
that  the  ways  individuals  react  to 
stress  are  "simply  the  result  of  habitu- 
al responses  to  certain  circumstances." 
He  states  that  such  reactions  can  be 
eventually  broken  by  consciously 
making  different  choices.  He  suggests 
four  methods  of  controlling  one's  reac- 
tions to  stressors: 

Reorganize  yourself.  Take  control  of  the 
way  you  spend  your  time:  learn  to  avoid 
using  $10  worth  of  energy  on  a  10-cent  prob- 
lem •  •  •; 

Change  the  scene  •  •  *.  Controlling  ones 
environment  with  the  aid  of  scene  changing 
skills.  These  include  fight,  flight  •  •  •  (the 
art  of  retreat  to  find  or  create  another  set- 
ting more  conducive  to  your  Inner  peace) 
and  listening; 

Change  your  mind.  You  can  manage  stress 
by  taking  control  of  your  attitude.  *  *  *  par- 
ticularly through  techniques  Tubesing  de- 
scrit>e8  as  relabeling  ("the  art  of  seeing  a 
promise  in  every  problem;"),  whispering 
("the  art  of  giving  yourself  positive  mes- 
sages when  things  are  going  wrong"),  and 

imagination  ("the  art  of  laughter, the 

ability  to  accept  and  appreciate  the  incon- 
gruities of  life.);  and 

Build  up  your  strength  •  •  •  (or)  build  up 
your  stamina  *  *  *  (by)  eat(ing)  a  healthful 
diet.  *  *  *  arrang(ing)  dally  relaxation 
times,  and  *  *  *  get(tlng)  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising. 

TRXATMEirr  POR  STRESS 

Dr.  Selye  has  stated  that  there  are 
implications  that  stress  can  cause  per- 
manent damage  to  an  individual.  In 
the  case  of  high  blood  pressure,  for  ex- 
ample, medication  can  help  control 
this  stress-related  problem,  but  for 
most  persons,  he  says,  learning  how  to 
live  and  behave  in  different  circum- 
stances is  a  natural  treatment  for 
stress. 

If  one  cannot  handle  a  stressful  situ- 
ation alone  there  are  few  professionals 
to  turn  to  for  assistance.  According  to 
Dr.  Selye,  a  few  physicians  specialize 
in  stress  diseases,  but  most  are  not 
very  well  trained. 

The  Institute  for  Stress  Manage- 
ment and  Weight  Control  has  recently 
been  established  in  Chicago,  111.  Its  di- 
rector. Dr.  Robert  Pasen.  a  psycholo- 
gist, states  that  the  institute's  aim  is 
to  teach  individuals  to  cope  with  stress 
through  a  "marriage  of  medicine  and 
psychology."  A  large  number  of  tech- 
niques are  used  by  Dr.  Pasen  and  his 
colleague.  Dr.  Robert  Mutterperl.  such 
as  biofeedback,  psychotherapy,  diet 
and  exercise,  hypnosis,  and  acupunc- 
ture, to  help  their  patients  overcome 
stress  and  leam  to  prevent  Its  recur- 
rence. Hans  Selye  views: 

Tension  and  stress  as  keeping  us  perched 
on  a  precipice  of  a  barren  mountain  that 
seemingly  becomes  ever  more  menacing 
from  the  anxiety  and  pain  of  symptoms. 


From  experiences  with  a  variety  of  self-reg- 
ulation techniques,  I  personally  believe 
there  are  a  variety  of  effective  pathways 
down  from  the  mountain  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  more  balanced  conditions  In  the 
valley  below. 

Self-regulation  techniques  are  being 
used  more  frequently  in  dealing  with 
stress  and  stress-related  conditions. 
Rather  than  relying  on  some  internal 
treatment,  there  Is  a  new  emphasis  on 
personal  responsibility.  Methods  in- 
volving meditation  biofeedback,  relax- 
ation and  self-hypnosis  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  dealing  with  an  Inner  self 
in  an  attempt  to  better  deal  with  outer 
stressors.  Dr.  Herbert  Benson  in  his 
books,  "The  Relaxation  Response" 
and  "The  Mind/Body  Effect"  urges 
the  use  of  a  demystified  meditation, 
"the  relaxation  response"  which  "In 
conjunction  with  conventional  medical 
practices  would  t>e  a  most  effective 
therapy  for  stress-related  illnesses." 
Syed  Abdullah,  M.D.,  in  his  article 
"Meditation:  Achieving  Internal  Bal- 
ance," reinforces  that  viewt>oint: 

stress  reactions  •  *  •  aid  in  short-term  " 
emergency  situations.  If  the  state  Is  contin- 
ued •  •  *  psychosomatic  Illnesses  appear 
that  may  produce  permanent  tissue  damage, 
cause  more  stress  and  thereby  perpetuate 
the  vicious  cycle.  The  timely  use  of  the  re- 
laxation-meditation exercises  tends  to  mini- 
mize these  stress  reactions,  to  activate  the 
relaxation  response,  and  to  foster  healing. 

Kenneth  Pelletier  in  his  book  "Mind 
As  Healer,  Mind  As  Slayer"  encour- 
ages the  use  of  meditation  as  an  anti- 
dote to  stress.  He  mentions  a  study 
made  by  Gary  Schwartz  of  Harvard 
which  "found  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
frequency  of  •  •  *  psychosomatic  dis- 
orders such  as  headaches,  colds,  and 
insomnia  among  experienced  meditat- 
ors." Norman  Cousins  in  his  book 
"Anatomy  of  an  Illness"  offers  great 
encouragement  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  in  dealing  with  the 
stress  of  severe  illness.  He  talks  about 
stress  as  the  most  prevalent  and  most 
serious  health  problem  of  our  time 
and  urges  each  of  us  along  a  path  of 
self-affirmation  when  he  celebrates 
the  doctor  that: 

Each  patient  carries  *  *  *  inside  him  (her) 
•  *  •.  We  are  at  our  best  when  we  give  the 
doctor  who  resides  within  each  patient  a 
chance  to  go  to  work. 

We  must  each  deal  with  stress  in  our 
own  behalf.  Hans  Selye  talks  about 
the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao  Tzu  who 
captured  the  essence  of  irxner  aware- 
ness with  the  following  words  of 
advice  which  seem  a  worthy  antidote 
to  the  many  stresses  of  otir  lives: 
There  is  no  need  to  run  outside 

For  better  seeing, 
Nor  to  peer  from  a  window.  Rather  abide 

At  the  center  of  your  being; 
For  the  more  you  leave  it,  the  less  you 
leam. 

Search  your  heart  and  see 
If  he  Is  wise  who  takes  each  turn: 

The  way  to  do  is  to  be. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

MR.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  need  for  my  time.  Unless 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
some  other  Senator  has  need  for  my 
time  I  am  prepared  to  yield  It  back. 

MR  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  need  for  addltiorud  time.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

MR.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SYMMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Svmms)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  helping  make  this  time 
available  today,  and  I  just  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  I  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  efforts  to- 
night. 

Before  we  get  into  this  special  order, 
I  might  also  say  that  as  one  Member 
of  this  body,  when  I  see  the  ravages 
that  high  Interest  rates  are  playing  on 
the  American  public,  the  threat  that 
the  United  States  faces  militarily,  I 
think  it  is  too  bad  that  we  have  to 
spend  so  many  hours  debating  the 
issue  as  we  did  last  night;  we  only  tend 
to  emasculate  this  distinguished  body 
even  more. 


8.  2315— FEDERAL- AID  HIGHWAY 
ACrr  OF  1982 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bentseh.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  and  Mr.  Burdick.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1982. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
(li4r.  Stafford),  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  BnrrsKN)  are  cosponsors  of  this 
bill.  I  am  also  pleased  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Abdnor, 
and  Senator  Burdick  have  joined  as 
cosponsors. 

On  December  29,  1981,  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1981,  which  redefined  the 
essential  elements  to  be  included  in 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System.  The  redefinition  reduced  the 
cost  to  complete  the  remaining  4  per- 
cent of  the  Interstate  System  from 
$53.8  billion  to  $38  bUllon.  The  redef- 
inition brings  completion  closer  to  re- 


ality and  marks  a  reversal  in  the  trend 
of  allocating  the  largest  portion  of 
Federal  highway  dollars  to  the  nearly 
completed  Interstate  System  when  the 
interstate  mileage  already  built  and 
the  rest  of  the  Federal-aid  system  Is 
deteriorating  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
bin  being  Introduced  today  continues 
to  shift  priorities  toward  maintenance 
of  prior  capital  investments  in  our  Na- 
tion's interstate,  primary,  rural,  and 
urban  roads,  and  bridges. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  inadequate  levels  of 
funding  for  the  highway  program  over 
the  past  several  years,  and  earnestly 
believe  that  an  increase  In  highway 
user  fees  Is  essential  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  our  transportation  In- 
frastructure, and  to  the  timely  and  or- 
derly completion  of  the  Interstate 
System.  Trust  fund  revenues  have  de- 
creased the  past  2  years.  The  estimat- 
ed balance  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1982  of  $8.2  billion  is  approxi- 
mately $4.4  billion  less  than  the  bal- 
ance in  fiscal  1979.  The  Increased  fuel 
efficiency  of  cars  and  public  concern 
with  energy  conservation  are  two  fac- 
tors, among  others,  which  have  caused 
this  decline  In  revenues  and  decreased 
the  prospects  for  future  Increases  of 
revenues  into  the  trust  fund  under  the 
existing  fee  structure. 

However,  the  needs  of  our  transpor- 
tation infrastructure  are  significant. 
An  average  of  2,000  miles  of  Interstate 
per  year  reaches  Its  20-year  design  life 
and  requires  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  $38  billion  to 
complete  the  interstate,  the  most 
recent  Department  of  Transportation 
needs  study  estimates  long-term  needs 
of  $20  billion  to  repair  and  rehabilitate 
existing  interstate  mileage  and  $47  bil- 
lion to  repair  and  replace  bridges. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  highway 
program  was  forced  to  take  some  re- 
ductions last  year  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  Federal  spending.  However,  to 
continue  to  defer  capital  improve- 
ments and  maintenance  will  impair 
our  transportation  system  and  Impede 
economic  recovery. 

Despite  my  concern  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  user  fees  and  funding  levels, 
this  bill  Includes  a  revenue  title  that 
provides  for  a  simple  extension  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  the  existing 
user  fee  structure.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  a  proposal  to  increase  user 
fees  should  be  closely  related  to  the 
highway  cost  allocation  study,  which 
Is  scheduled  to  be  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  In  several 
weeks.  The  distribution  of  the  user  fee 
burden  among  classes  of  highway 
users  in  an  equitable  manner  Is  an  im- 
portant issue.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  on  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  plsuis  to  schedule  a  series  of 
hearings  this  spring  and  summer  on 
the  cost  allocation  study  and  user  fee 
Increases.  If  It  Is  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  In- 


crease user  fees  this  year,  the  funding 
levels  of  this  bill  will  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect those  increases. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1982  authorizes  the  highway  program 
from  fiscal  1983  through  fiscal  1986. 
In  addition  to  emphasizing  mainte- 
nance of  prior  year  capital  invest- 
ments, the  bill  seeks  to  delineate  areas 
of  Federal  interest  and  responsibility; 
enhance  State  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
highway  dollars;  direct  Federal  dollars 
to  projects  with  the  greatest  need;  and 
remove  uiuiecessary  and  burdensome 
Federal  requirements. 

Authorizations  for  the  interstate  4R 
program  would  Increase  by  100  per- 
cent between  fiscal  1982  and  fiscal 
1986.  This  Increase  reflects  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  Interstate  System,  much  of  which 
is  reaching  its  design  life. 

This  legislation  would  reduce  the 
Federal  share  payable  for  projects 
under  the  Federal-aid  secondary  and 
Federal-aid  urban  programs  from  75 
percent  to  50  percent.  Secondary  and 
urban  roads  primarily  benefit  local 
communities,  and  the  Federal  interest 
in  these  roads  is  less  than  in  the  pri- 
mary and  Interstate  System. 

This  legislation  would  also  consoli- 
date many  of  the  small  highway  safety 
programs  Into  a  single  highway  im- 
provement safety  program.  States  will 
have  greater  flexibility  in  setting  their 
priorities  and  the  several  reports  pres- 
ently required  for  each  program  would 
be  condensed  into  one. 

State  flexibility  in  the  selection  of 
projects  would  be  enhanced  by  elimi- 
nating the  system's  designation  for 
both  the  secondary  and  urban  pro- 
grams. Project  eligibility  under  each 
program  would  be  expanded  to  all 
public  roads  within  areas  meeting  the 
definition  of  rural  or  urban.  The 
States  would  be  allowed  to  transfer  up 
to  100  percent  of  their  apportionments 
between  primary  and  urban  programs 
and  between  primary  and  secondary 
programs.  These  provisions  maximize 
State  and  local  decisionmaking  au- 
thority over  the  repair  of  those  roads 
which  directly  affect  State  and  local 
economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  total  dol- 
lars available  for  our  Nation's  high- 
ways and  roads  are  limited.  It  Is  Imper- 
ative that  funds  are  allocated  based  on 
the  best  available  needs  data.  Last 
year  the  Interstate  4R  formula  was 
changed  from  75  percent  lane  mlles/25 
percent  vehicle  miles  traveled  to  a  55 
percent/45  percent  ratio.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  year,  S.  1024,  proposed  a 
60  percent/40  percent  ratio.  At  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  witnesses  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
State  and  local  officials  testified  that 
other  factors  affected  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  interstate  highways.  The 
legislation   I   am   introducting   today 
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again  proposes  an  Interstate  4R  appor- 
tionment formula  with  a  60/40  ratio 
with  the  additional  requirement  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  do 
a  study  to  determine  if  other  factors 
affecting  deterioration  can  or  should 
be  included  in  the  formula. 

The  substantial  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  bridge  program  will  con- 
tinue in  this  legislation.  The  bridge  ap- 
portionment formula  is  changed  to  in- 
clude cost  data  on  deficient  off -system 
bridges  as  well  as  on-system  bridges 
since  such  bridges  constitute  over  half 
of  the  Nation's  deficient  bridges.  How- 
ever, those  bridges  on  the  Federal -aid 
system  and  on  major  arterials  and  col- 
lectors will  be  weighted  to  reflect  the 
more  obvious  Federal  responsibility 
for  their  condition. 

Specific  criteria  are  provided  for  se- 
lecting discretionary  bridge  projects  of 
the  greatest  need.  These  criteria  are 
based  on  factors  including  the  bridge's 
sufficiency  rating,  average  daily  traf- 
fic, average  daily  truck  traffic,  and  de- 
fense highway  system  status.  These 
criteria  are  intended  to  direct  very  lim- 
ited funds  to  projects  which  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  repair  and  most  criti- 
cal to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  reduce 
unacceptable  delays  and  unnecessary 
projects  costs,  which  result  from  du- 
plicative Federal  requirements  and 
redtape  by  expanding  coverage  of  cer- 
tification acceptance  and  the  second- 
ary road  plan  In  most  cases,  the 
States  have  the  capability  to  develop 
projects  with  the  utmost  regard  for 
safety  and  the  environment.  Times 
have  changed,  and  argimients  that 
States  lack  the  expertise  and  sensitivi- 
ty needed  to  do  the  job  are  now  obso- 
lete. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  constraints 
of  the  existing  user  fee  structure,  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1982  would  do  much 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  highway  program.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Envirormient  and 
Public  Works  Committee  (Mr.  Stat- 
roRD),  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  im- 
plement these  program  changes  in  an 
expeditious  maimer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  I  of  this  bill  be  solely  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  and  that  title 
II  be  solely  referred  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and 
the  attached  section-by-section  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1982". 

TITLE  I-FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal- Aid     Highway     Amendments     of 
1982". 

REVISION  OP  ACTHORIZATIOIf  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  $3,625,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984",  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  jit  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  additional  sum 
of  $3,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985.  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986.  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1989,  and  the  additional  sum 
of  $3,625,000,000  fc.  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990. ". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  USE  OP  COST  ESTIMATES 
APPORTIONMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  PUNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984,  the  stuns  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  period  by  section 
108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended,  for  expenditures  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  In  table  5  of  Committee  Print  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

HIGHWAY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  following  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  the  following  sums  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  program, 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  $1,600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  and  $1,600,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  rural  program. 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  program, 
$700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
$700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 

(4)  For  forest  highways,  $34,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 


(5)  For  public  lands  highways,  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

(6)  For  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion under  section  144  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
$1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  $1,300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986. 

(7)  For  the  highway  safety  improvement 
program.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

<b)(l)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  1986,  and  1987,  no  SUte,  including  the 
State  of  Alaska,  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centun  of  the  total  appoint- 
ment for  the  Interstate  System  under  sec- 
tion 104(bK5)(A)  of  title  234,  United  States 
Code.  Whenever  amounts  made  available 
under  this  subsection  for  the  Interstate 
System  in  any  State  exceed  the  estimated 
cost  of  completing  that  State's  portion  of 
the  Interstate  System,  and  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  necessary  resurfacing,  restora- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Interstate  System  within  such  State, 
the  excess  amount  shall  be  eligible  for  ex- 
penditure for  those  purposes  for  which 
funds  apportioned  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (6)  of  such  section  104(b)  may  be 
expended. 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  144  of  title 
234,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)  Of  the  amount  authorized  per  fiscal 
year,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  September  30,  1984,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  September  30,  1986,  all 
but  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984, 
1985,  and  1986  shall  be  apportioned  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section; 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  1985, 
and  1986  of  the  amount  authorized  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  on  the  date  of  each 
such  apportionment  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  sums  appor- 
tioned on  such  date  except  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  sums  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  only  for 
projects  for  those  highway  bridges  the  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  cost  of  each  of 
which  is  more  than  $10,000,000  and  for  any 
project  for  a  highway  bridge  replacement  or 
rehabilitation  cost  of  which  is  less  than 
$10,000,000  if  such  cost  is  at  least  twice  the 
amount  apportioned  to  the  State  in  which 
such  bridge  is  located  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
application  is  made  for  a  grant  for  such 
bridge.  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  State  in  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  expended  for  projects  to  re- 
place or  rehabilitate  bridges  located  on 
public  roads  other  than  those  on  public 
roads  functionally  classified  as  arterials  or 
major  collectors.  The  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  State  and  local  officials  may, 
with  respect  to  a  State,  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  expenditure  for  bridges  not  on 
public  roads  functionally  classified  as  arte- 
rials or  major  collectors  when  he  determines 
that  such  State  has  inadequate  needs  to  Jus- 
tify such  expenditure. ". 
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DISCRETIONARY  BRIDGE  CRITERIA 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  develop  a  selection  process  for  discre- 
tionary bridges  authorized  to  be  funded 
under  section  144(g)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  propose  and  issue  a 
final  regulation  no  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding a  formula  resulting  in  a  rating 
factor  based  on  the  following  criteria  for 
such  process.  Such  criteria  shall  give  fund- 
ing priority  to  those  discretionary  bridges 
already  eligible  under  section  144(g)  of  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code.  Eligible  bridges 
after  the  issuance  of  a  final  regulation  shall 
only  include  those  with  a  rating  factor  of 
100  or  less,  based  on  a  scale  of  0  to  infinity. 
The  criteria  for  such  additional  bridges 
which  the  Secretary  shall  consider  are: 

(1)  Sufficiency  rating  computed  as  illus- 
trated in  Appendix  A  of  the  Recording  and 
Coding  Guide  for  the  Structure  Inventory 
and  Appraisal  of  the  Nation's  Bridges, 
USDOT/FHWA  (latest  edition); 

(2)  Average  Daily  Traffic  using  the  most 
current  value  from  the  National  Bridge  In- 
ventory data; 

(3)  Average  daily  truck  traffic; 

(4)  Defense  highway  system  status; 

(5)  The  State's  unobligated  balance  of 
funds  received  under  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  total  fluids  re- 
ceived under  section  144  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  Total  project  cost;  and 

(7)  Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  bridges  closed  to  all  traffic  or  restricted 
to  loads  less  than  ten  tons.  Other  unique 
considerations  and  the  need  to  administer 
the  program  form  a  balanced  national  per- 
spective should  also  be  considered. 

IHTERSTATE  SYSTEM  RESURPACING 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  number  "55 "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "60"  and  (2)  by  striking  the 
number  "45  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"40". 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  study  re- 
garding the  procedures  for  distributing  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  resurfacing,  re- 
storing, rehabilitating,  and  reconstructing 
routes  on  the  Interstate  System  in  order  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  transportation  serv- 
ice. The  study  shall  analyze  current  condi- 
tions and  factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  volume  and  mix  of  traffic,  weight  and 
size  of  vehicles,  environmental,  geographi- 
cal, and  meteorological  conditions  in  various 
States,  and  other  pertinent  factors  that  can 
be  utilized  to  determine  the  most  equitable 
and  efficient  method  of  apportioning  avail- 
able Interstate  4R  funds  to  the  several 
States.  In  conducting  the  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  such  criteria  as  need,  na- 
tional importance,  impact  on  individual 
State  highway  programs,  structural  and 
operational  integrity,  and  any  other  rele- 
vant criteria,  to  determine  the  most  equita- 
ble method  of  distribution. 

(1)  In  conducting  this  study  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  and  other  interested  pri- 
vate organizations,  groups,  and  individuals. 

(2)  The  secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  the  results  of  such 
study  together  with  recommendations  for 
necessary  legislation. 


INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  RESURFACING 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  107.  Section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  addition  to  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $175,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1980,  and  September 
30,  1981,  not  to  exceed  $275,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  not 
to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  X\\e  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  not  to  exceed 
$1,100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  not  to  exceed 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  not  to  exceed 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.  Such  sums  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  projects  for  resurfacing,  restoring, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstructing  routes  of 
the  Interstate  System  designated  under  sec- 
tions 103  and  139(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads 
not  subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement  pro- 
vided for  In  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978),  except  that  where  a 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  any 
part  of  such  sums  are  In  excess  of  the  needs 
of  such  State  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  re- 
habilitating, and  reconstructing  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  Secretary  accepts  such 
certification,  such  State  may  transfer  sums 
apportioned  to  it  under  section  104(b)(5)(B) 
to  its  apportionment  under  section  104(b)(1) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Such  sums 
may  also  be  obligated  for  projects  for  resur- 
facing, restoring,  rehabilitating  and  recon- 
structing a  toll  road  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  If 
an  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  had  been  reached  with 
the  State  highway  department  and  any 
public  authority  with  Jurisdiction  over  such 
toll  road  prior  to  the  approval  of  such  proj- 
ect that  the  toll  road  will  become  free  to  the 
public  upon  the  collection  of  tolls  sufficient 
to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  toll  road  or  any 
bonds  outstanding  at  the  time  constituting 
a  valid  lien  against  It,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  and  debt  service 
during  the  period  of  toll  collections.  The 
agreement  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  contain  a  provision  requiring 
that  if,  for  any  reason,  a  toll  road  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  section  does 
not  become  free  to  the  public  upon  collec- 
tion of  sufficient  tolls,  as  specified  in  the 
preceding  sentence.  Federal  funds  used  for 
projects  on  such  toll  road  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury.". 

INTERSTATE  SUBSTITUTION  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  for 
substitute  highway  projects  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 
Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
sums  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code. 


(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "which  Is  within  an  ur- 
banized area  or  which  passes  through  and 
connects  urbanized  areas  within  a  State 
and". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  "which  will  serve  the 
urbanized  area  and  the  connecting  nonur- 
banized  area  corridor  from  which  the  Inter- 
state route  or  portion  thereof  was  with- 
drawn, which  are  selected  by  the  responsi- 
ble local  officials  of  the  urbanized  area  or 
area  to  be  served,  and  which  are  submitted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
withdrawn  route  was  located."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  "which  will  serve  the  area  or 
areas  from  which  the  Interstate  route  or 
portion  thereof  was  withdrawn,  which  are 
selected  by  the  responsible  local  officials  of 
the  area  or  areas  to  be  served,  and  which 
are  selected  by  the  Governor  or  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  State  or  the  States  in  which  the 
withdrawn  route  was  located  if  the  with- 
drawn route  was  not  within  an  urbanized 
area  or  did  not  pass  through  and  connect 
urbanized  areas,  and  which  are  submitted 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  in  which  the 
withdrawn  route  was  located.". 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  second  sen- 
tence after  the  words  "approved  by  Con- 
gress," the  words  "or  up  to  and  Including 
the  1983  IntersUte  Cost  Estimate,  whichev- 
er Is  earlier,". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(e) 
(4)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  in  the  second  sentence  the 
phrases  "the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976  or"  and 
"whichever  Is  later,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  design  of  the  route  or  portion  thereof 
that  Is  the  basis  of  the  latest  cost  estimate". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(e) 
(4)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
the  words  "approval  of  each  substitute  proj- 
ect under  this  paragraph,"  the  words  "or 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  1983  IntersUte 
Cost  Elstimate,  whichever  is  earlier,". 

(d)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following:  "Any 
route  or  segment  thereof  added  to  the 
IntersUte  System  after  March  7,  1978,  pur- 
suant to  specific  legislation  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  withdrawal  and  substitution  under 
this  subsection.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  120(d)  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "traffic  control 
signalization,"  the  following:  "Including 
traffic  control  signalization  projecte  under 
section  103(e)(4)  of  this  title,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  fifth  sentence  of 
section  103(e)(4),". 

FEDERAL-AID  PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  104(b)(1)  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  strik- 
ing out  "and  priority  primary  routes"  in  the 
first  sentence,  and  by  (2)  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  District  of  Columbia)"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  147  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  on  October  1,  1982,  any  unob- 
ligated amount  authorized  under  subsection 
(c)  of  section  104  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  In  the  same 
manner  as  funds  apportioned  under  section 
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l04(bKl)  Of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system,  and  shall 
thereafter  remain  avaUable  for  obligation 
for  the  same  period  as  such  apportionment, 
(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23  is 
amended  by  deleting 
■147  Priority  Prlinary  Routes." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••X47.  Repealed. 

rXDERAL-AID  URBAW  PROCRAJf 

Sec.  110.  SecUon  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  The  SecreUry  may  approve  Federal- 
aid  urban  programs  in  urban  areas  which 
programs  shall  be  selected  by  the  appropri- 
ate local  officials  so  as  to  serve  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  community,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  SUte  highway  depart- 
ment, as  provided  in  section  105  of  this  title. 
The  programs  shall  faciliUte  transporUtlon 
in  the  urban  area  and  Include  projects  to: 
reduce  congestion  and  Improve  the  flow  of 
traffic  on  ajterlal  and  collector  routes,  aid 
integration  of  different  transportation 
modes  to  and  from  airports  and  other  termi- 
nals and  business  districts,  support  clean  air 
and  energy  conservation  objectives,  make 
highway  capital  Improvements,  improve 
highway  safety,  eliminate  safety  hazards 
and  roadside  obstacles,  implement  transpor- 
tation systems  management  activities  and 
serve  other  national  goals  and  objectives. 
All  public  roads  in  urban  areas  are  eligible 
except  thooe  on  the  primary  system  and  the 
Interstate  System.  The  applicable  provi- 
sions of  chapters  1  and  3  of  this  title,  includ- 
ing provisions  applicable  to  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems, shall  apply  to  urban  progams.  except 
those  provisions  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  t)e  Inconsistent  with  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  waive  the  applica- 
bility of  the  planning  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 134  of  this  title.". 

nDntAL-AIO  RUKAL  PROGRAll 

S«c.  111.  Section  103  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  The  Federal-aid  rxiral  program  shall 
be  selected  by  the  State  highway  agencies 
and  the  appropriate  local  road  officials  In 
cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section  and  section  105  of 
this  title.  In  malUng  such  selections,  the 
needs  of  agriculture  roads,  rural  mail 
routes,  public  school  bus  routes,  local  rural 
roads,  airport  end  water  port  access  roads, 
and  goods  movement  shall  be  considered. 
AU  public  roads,  except  those  on  the  pri- 
mary system,  the  Interstate  System,  and 
those  in  urban  areas  are  eligible.  Projects  to 
improve  highway  safety  and  nonurbanlzed 
public  transportation  projects,  including  fa- 
cilities and  technical  assistance,  are  also  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  section.  The 
applicable  provisions  of  chapters  1  and  3  of 
this  title,  including  provisions  applicable  to 
Federal-aid  systems,  shall  apply  to  rural 
programs,  except  those  provisions  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  inconsistent 
with  this  subsection.". 

TRANSratABILrTY 

Sk.  112.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  104  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"50"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place  "100". 
HicmvAY  SArmr  nfPROvniEirT  procram 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  151  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


■J  151.   Highway  safety   Improvement  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  shall  establish  a  highway  safety 
improvement  program  for  proJecU  on  any 
public  road  or  street  in  rural  or  urban  areas. 
Assistance  shall  be  available  under  this  pro- 
gram for  highway  safety  improvement 
projecte.  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  title;  for  railway-highway 
crossing  projects  as  provided  for  in  section 
130  of  this  title;  for  the  implementation  of 
highway-related  safety  requirements  and 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  402  of  this  title;  and  for  the  develop- 
ment. implemenUtion,  and  evaluation  of 
the  highway  safety  improvement  program 
required  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•(b)  Each  SUte  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment on  a  continuing  basis  a  highway  safety 
improvement  program  including  procedures 
for  the  planning.  implemenUtion.  and  eval- 
uation of  highway  safety  Improvement 
projects  on  all  highways,  with  the  specific 
objective  of  reducing  the  number  and  severi- 
ty of  highway  traffic  accidents.  Each  SUte 
shall  have  a  process  for  collecting,  maintain- 
ing, and  analyzing  accident,  traffic,  and 
highway  daU;  for  conducting  engineering 
studies  of  hazardous  locations,  sections  and 
elements,  for  assigning  priorities  to  the  vari- 
ous types  of  hazards  Identified;  for  imple- 
menting safety  Improvement  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  priorities  developed;  and 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  benef Ite  ob- 
tained. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  each  SUte  shall  expend  35  per 
centum  of  the  sums  apportioned  for 
projects  under  section  203  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973  unless  the  SUte  requests 
the  Secretary  to  waive  this  minimum  and 
the  Secretary  finds  other  safety  projects  are 
of  a  higher  priority. 

(d)(1)  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  projects  on  any  public  road  (other  than 
the  IntersUte  System). 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centimi  of  the  cost  thereof  except 
that  the  Federal  share  of  safety  Improve- 
ment projects  for  the  elimination  of  hazards 
of  rail-highway  crossings  shall  not  exceed 
that  as  provided  In  section  120(d)  of  this 
title. 

"(3)  The  unobligated  t>alance  of  contract 
authority  esUbllshed  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  section  for  carrying  out  section  402  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  as  provided 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  section  and  shall 
lapse  not  later  than  September  30,  1984. 

"(e)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  SUtes  as  follows:  60  per 
centum  in  the  ratio  which  the  population  of 
each  SUte  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
all  SUtes.  and  40  per  centum  In  the  ratio 
which  the  public  road  mileage  in  each  SUte 
bears  to  the  total  public  road  mileage  In  all 
SUtes.  The  annual  apportionment  for  each 
SUte  shall  not  t>e  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  apportionment.  Such 
sums  shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  funds  were  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)<l).  except  that  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  waive  such  provisions  of  this 
title  that  he  deenu  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f>  In  any  SUte  wherein  the  SUte  is 
without    legal    authority    to    construct    or 


mainUin  a  project  under  this  section,  such 
SUte  shall  enter  Into  a  formal  agreement 
for  such  construction  or  maintenance  with 
the  appropriate  local  officials  of  the  coimty 
or  municipality  in  which  such  project  is  lo- 
cated. 

"(g)  One-half  of  1  per  centum  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  carrying  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  shall  exercise  the  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  SUtes  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  in  carrying  out  this  section 
on  Indian  reservations.  Such  funds  shall  t>e 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  for  the  necessary  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■(h)  Each  SUte  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
Ury of  TransporUtlon  not  later  than  De- 
cember 30  of  each  year,  on  the  progress 
being  made  to  implement  the  highway 
safety  Improvement  program  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  safety  improvements  in  reducing 
the  number  and  severity  of  accidents.  The 
Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  April 
1  of  each  year  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  SUtes  in  Implementing  the  highway 
safety  Improvement  program.". 

(b)  Section  152  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"151.  Pavement  marking  demonstration  pro- 
gram.", and  V 

'  152.  Hazard  elimination  progra^". 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•151.    Highway    safety    improvement    pro- 
gram.", and 
•152.  Repealed.". 

(d)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-87).  as  amended 
by  the  Congressional  Reports  Elimination 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-470).  is  repealed. 

HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  REPLACEMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION  PROCRAM  APPORTIONED  FUNDS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144 
of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  on  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  authorized  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  All  deficient  bridges  will  be 
divided  into  four  categories:  (1)  Federal-aid 
system  bridges,  and  bridges  on  public  roads 
functionally  classified  as  arterials  or  major 
collectors,  eligible  for  replacement.  (2)  Fed- 
eral-aid system  bridges,  and  bridges  on 
public  roads  functionally  classified  as  arte- 
rials or  major  collectors,  eligible  for  reha- 
blliution,  (3)  off -system  bridges,  and 
bridges  on  public  roads  not  functionally 
classified  as  arterisUs  or  major  collectors  eli- 
gible for  replacement,  and  (4)  off -system 
bridges  and  bridges  on  public  roads  not 
functionally  classified  as  arterials  or  major 
collectors  eligible  for  rehablliution.  The 
square  footage  of  deficient  Federal-aid 
system  bridges,  or  bridges  on  public  roads 
functionally  classified  as  arterials  or  major 
collectors,  both  those  eligible  for  replace- 
ment and  those  eligible  for  rehablliution. 
shall  be  roaiiiplled  by  a  factor  of  two.  The 
square  fo  tage  of  deficient  bridges  in  each 
category  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  average 
national  unit  cost,  on  a  SUte-by-SUte  basis, 
as  determined  by  the  SecreUry;  and  the 
total  cost  of  each  SUte  divided  by  the  toUl 
cost  of  the  Nation's  deficient  bridges  shall 
yield  the  apportionment  factors.  No  SUte 
shall  receive  more  than  8  per  centum  or  less 
than  0.25  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
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ment  for  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  these  determinations  based  upon 
the  latest  available  data,  which  shall  be  up- 
dated annually.  Funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section  which  are  apportioned 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  three  years  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  author- 
ized.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  any  new  bridge 
which  is  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 144  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  in 
tandem  with  any  existing  major  structure 
built  after  June  28.  1969,  with  no  more  than 
2.7  miles  of  highway  between  them  need  not 
carry  a  roadway  width  in  excess  of  69  feet. 

federal  lands  highways  PROGRAM 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  23.  U.S.C. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  •Section  202. 
Allocations,  (a)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  forest  highways  according  to 
the  relative  needs  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  National  Forest  System  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration 
the  need  for  access  as  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  through  renewable  re- 
source and  land  use  planning,  and  the 
impact  of  such  planning  on  existing  trans- 
portation facilities. 

•(b)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  allocate  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  according  to  the  relative  needs  of  the 
various  national  forests.  Such  allocation 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  renewable  re- 
source and  land  use  planning  for  the  various 
national  forests. 

"(c)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
SecreUry  shall  allocate  the  sums  authorized 
to  l>e  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
public  lands  highways  among  those  SUtes 
having  unappropriated  or  unreserved  public 
lands,  nontaxable  Indian  lands  or  other 
Federal  reservations,  on  the  basis  of  need  in 
such  SUtes.  respectively,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  upon  application  of  the  State 
highway  departments  of  the  respective 
SUtes.  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  those  projects  which  are  significantly  im- 
pacted by  Federal  land  and  resource  man- 
agement activities. 

••(d)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  allocate  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  park  roads  and  parkways 
each  according  to  the  relative  needs  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  National  Park 
System,  taking  into  consideration  the  need 
for  access  as  Identified  through  land  use 
planning  and  the  impact  of  such  planning 
on  existing  transporUtlon  facilities. 

'•(e)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  allocate  the 
sums  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  Indian  reservation  roads  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  needs  of  the  various 
reservations  as  jointly  Identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

(b)  Section  204  of  title  23.  U.S.C,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '•Sec.  204.  Fed- 
eral Lands  Highways  Program,  (a)  Recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  all  Federal  roads  which  are 
public  roads  to  be  treated  under  the  same 
uniform  policies  as  roads  which  are  on  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  there  is  established  a 
coordinated  Federal  Lands  Highways  Pro- 
gram which  shall  consist  of  the  forest  high- 
ways, public  lands  highways,  park  roads, 
parkways,  and  Indian  reservation  roads  as 


defined  In  section  101  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  Funds  available  for  forest  highways 
and  public  lands  highways  shall  be  used  by 
the  SecreUry  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  improvement  thereof.  Funds 
available  for  park  roads,  parkways  and 
Indian  reservation  roads  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  construction  and  improvement 
thereof.  In  connection  therewith,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
appropriate,  may  enter  into  construction 
contracts  and  such  other  contracts  with  a 
State,  or  civil  subdivision  thereof  as  deemed 
advisable.  In  the  case  of  Indian  reservation 
roads;  Indian  labor  may  be  employed  In 
such  construction  and  improvement  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  t)e  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

•'(c)  Cooperation  of  SUtes,  coimties,  or 
other  local  subdivisions  may  be  accepted  In 
construction  and  improvement,  and  any 
funds  received  from  a  SUte,  county,  or  local 
subdivision  shall  be  credited  to  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  class  of  Federal  lands 
highways  to  which  such  funds  were  contrib- 
uted. 

•(d)  Construction  of  each  project  shall  be 
performed  by  contract  awarded  by  competi- 
tive bidding,  unless  the  SecreUry  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  affirmatively 
find  that,  under  the  circumstances  relating 
to  such  project,  some  other  method  Is  In  the 
public  Interest. 

•'(e)  All  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  each  class  of  Fed- 
eral lands  highways  shall  be  administered  in 
conformity  with  regulations  and  agreements 
Jointly  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  appropriate  Federal  land 
managing  agency. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  appropria- 
tions for  forest  highways  such  amounts  as 
may  be  needed  to  cover  necessary  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
connection  with  forest  highways. 

"(g)  Funds  available  for  each  class  of  Fed- 
eral lands  highways  shall  be  available  for 
adjacent  vehicular  parking  areas  and  scenic 
easements.". 

(c)(1)  The  definition  of  'park  roads  and 
trails"  In  section  101(a)  of  title  23.  U.S.C,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  'park 
road'  means  a  public  road  that  Is  located 
within  or  provides  access  to  an  area  in  the 
National  Park  System.". 

(2)  The  term  "Indian  reservation  roads 
and  bridges"  In  section  101(a)  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
"Indian  reservation  roads";  and  the  defini- 
tion of  such  term  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "and  bridges"  each  place  they 
appear  and  by  inserting  the  word  'public" 
before  "roads  "  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "forest  development  roads 
and   trails"   the   following   new   definition: 

"The  term  Federal  Lands  Highways'  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  204  of  this  title  means 
forest  highways,  public  lands  highways, 
park  roads,  parkways,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tion roads.". 

(d)  Sections  206.  207,  208,  209,  and  214(c) 
of  title  23,  U.S.C..  are  repealed. 

(e)  The  anlaysls  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
U.S.C..  is  amended  by  deleting  the  following 
headings:  "202.  Apportionment  or  alloca- 
tion."; "204.  Forest  highways.";  "206.  Park 
roads  and  trails. ";  "207.  Parkways.";  "208. 
Indian  reservation  roads.',  and  ■209.  Public 
lands    highways.'    and    inserting    in    lieu 


therof:  "202.  Allocations.":  "204.  Federal 
Lands  Highways  program.";  "206.  Re- 
pealed.": "207.  Repealed.":  "208.  Repealed."; 
and  '209.  Repealed.". 

(f)  Section  203  of  title  23,  U.S.C.,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  term  "park 
roads  and  trails  "  wherever  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  term  "park  road". 

PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  116.  (a)(1)  Sections  143.  148,  155.  and 
156  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Any  unobligated  balance  of  contract 
authority  esUblished  by  any  Act  prior  to 
enactment  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  carrying  out  sections  143  and  148  of  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  under  the  conditions  ap- 
plicable prior  to  such  enactment. 

(2)  The  unexpended  balance  of  sums  ap- 
propriated prior  to  enactment  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  sections 
155  and  156  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  expenditure  under  the  conditions 
applicable  prior  to  such  enactment. 

(3)  The  unappropriated  balance  of  sums 
authorized  prior  to  enactment  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  sections 
148,  155.  and  156  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  rescinded. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  Chapter  1.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  '"143. 
Ekjonomic  growth  center  development  high- 
ways." and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "143. 
Repealed.";  by  striking  "148.  Development 
of  a  national  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "148.  Re- 
pealed.";  by  striking  "155.  Access  highways 
to  public  recreation  areas  on  certain  lakes." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "155.  Re- 
pealed."; and  by  striking  "156.  Highways 
crossing  Federal  projects."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "156.  Repealed.". 

CARPOOL  AND  VANPOOL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  120(d)  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  words  "may  amoimt  to  100  per 
centum"  the  words  "or  commuter  carpool- 
ing  or  vanpooling". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expend  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  out  of  the  administrative 
funds  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 104.  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  126  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978. 

PUBUC  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  118.  Section  142  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  delete  in  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "bus  lanes"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "high  occupancy 
vehicle  lanes"  and  delete  the  words  "bus 
and  other"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "high  occupancy  vehicle  and". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  delete  the  word  "bus" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "high  occupancy 
vehicle". 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  delete  the  words 
"public  mass  transportation  systems"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles". 

FRINGE  AND  CORRIDOR  PARKING 

Sec.  119.  Section  137  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (f): 
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•■(fXl)  The  SecreUry  may  approve  for 
Federal  financial  aaslstance  from  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)<5>(B)  of  thla 
title,  projects  for  designating  existing  facili- 
ties, or  for  acquisition  of  rights  of  way  or 
construction  of  new  facilities,  for  use  as 
preferential  parking  for  carpools.  provided 
that  such  facilities  ( 1 )  are  located  outside  of 
a  central  business  district  and  within  tm 
intersUte  highway  corridor,  and  (2)  have  as 
their  primary  purpose  the  reduction  of  ve- 
hicular traffic  on  the  Interstate  highway. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection,  or  In  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, or  in  any  agreement  required  by  this 
subsection,  shall  prohibit  (1)  any  Sute.  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  from  contracting  with  any 
person  to  operate  any  parking  facility  deslg 
nated  or  constructed  under  this  subsection, 
or  (2)  any  such  person  from  so  operating 
such  facility.  Any  fees  charged  for  the  use 
of  any  such  facility  In  connection  with  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  Including  compensation 
to  any  person  for  operating  the  facility. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  facilities'  and  parking  facilities' 
are  synonymous  and  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  parking  facilities'  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  ". 

nCEXOCNCY  KDSZr 

Sec.  120.  (aKl)  The  first  sentance  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  125  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following.  An  emergency  fund  is  au- 
thorized for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  120  of  thU  title,  for  the  repair  or  re- 
construction of  highways,  roads,  and  trails 
which  the  Secretary  shall  find  have  suf- 
fered serious  damage  as  the  result  of  (1) 
natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area  such  as  by 
floods,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes, 
severe  storms,  or  landslides,  or  (2)  cata- 
strophic failures  from  any  external  cause,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  no  event 
shall  funds  be  used  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  bridges 
which  have  been  permanently  closed  to  all 
vehicular  traffic  by  the  State  or  responsible 
local  official  because  of  imminent  danger  of 
collapse  due  to  structural  deficiencies  or 
physical  deterioration.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  in  the  second  sentence,  as  that 
sentence  read  prior  to  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
after  the  word  "appropriated"  the  words 
"from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  all  expenditures  made  under  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978. 
are  authorized  to  have  been  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

<c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  the  second  sentence  after  the  words 
"after  September  30.  1976. "  the  words  "and 
not  more  than  $100,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  expended  in  any  one  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing after  September  30.  1980". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence. Inserting  a  colon  In  Ueu  thereof,  and 
by  adding  the  following:  '"Provided.  That 
obligations  for  projects  under  this  section. 
Including  those  on  highways,  roads,  and 
trails  mentioned  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 


section,  resulting  from  a  single  natural  dis- 
aster or  a  single  catastrophic  failure  shall 
not  exceed  $30,000,000  in  any  State.  ". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  natural  dis- 
asters or  catastrophic  failures  which  the 
Secretary  finds  eligible  for  emergency  relief 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

(f)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  120  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  provided  for 
by  funds  made  available  under  section  125 
of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  any  repair 
or  reconstruction  of  forest  highways,  iorest 
development  roads  and  trails,  park  roads 
and  trails,  parkways,  public  lands  highways, 
public  lands  development  roads  and  trails, 
and  Indian  reservation  roads  may  amount  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof.  The 
total  cost  of  a  project  may  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  repair  or  reconstruction  of  a  compa- 
rable facility.  As  used  In  this  section  with 
respect  to  bridges  and  in  section  144  of  this 
title,  "a  comparable  facility"  shall  mean  a  fa- 
cility which  meets  the  current  geometric 
and  construction  standards  required  for  the 
types  and  volume  of  traffic  which  such  fa- 
cility will  carry  over  Its  design  life. ". 

(g)  All  obligations  for  projects  resulting 
from  a  natural  disaster  or  catastrophic  fail- 
ure which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  eligible 
for  emergency  relief  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  shore  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  120  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  this  section. 

(hKl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems, including  the  IntersUte  System"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the 
IntersUte  System,  the  Primary  System,  and 
on  any  routes  functionally  classified  as  arte- 
rlals  or  major  collectors. "  In  the  two  places 
the  stricken  words  appear. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  ""on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "routes  functionally  classified  as 
arterlals  or  major  collectors"'. 

BICYCLX  TKANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  121.  Section  217  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  words  "'and  the  multiple  use 
of  highway  rights-of-way'"  and  "on  or  in 
conjunction  with  highway  rights-of-way": 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  In 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "Federal-aid 
highway  projects  may  Include  nonconstruc- 
tlon  programs  or  projects  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  enhance  the  safety  and 
use  of  bicycles.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  the 
words  "that  provided  in  section  120  of  this 
title "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "100  per 
centum";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

HIGHLAND  SCENIC  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  122.  Section  161(f)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973.  as  amended  by  section 
21  of  Public  Law  96-106.  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  all  associated  lands  and  rights-of-way 
shall  be  managed  as  part  of  the  Mononga- 


hela  National  Forest  for  scenic  and  recre- 
ational purposes.  Vehicle  use  shall  be  con- 
fined to  passenger  cars,  recreational  vehicles 
and  limited  truck  traffic  to  the  extent  such 
use  Is  compatible  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  highway  was  constructed.  Com- 
mercial use  by  trucks  shall  be  limited  and 
controlled  by  permit.". 

ALLOCATION  OF  URBAN  PUNDS 

Sec.  123.  Section  150  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  Funds 
allocated  to  an  urbanized  area  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  and  upon  approval  of 
the  appropriate  local  officials  of  the  area 
and  the  Secretary,  be  transferred  to  the  al- 
location of  another  such  area  in  the  SUte 
or  to  the  SUte  for  use  in  any  urban  area. ". 

CERTIFICATION  ACCEPTANCE 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Subsection  117(a)  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "projects  on  Federal-aid  systems,  except 
the  IntersUte  System."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal-aid  projects  on  systems 
other  than  the  Int«rsUte  System"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  above,  the 
Secretary  may  discharge  any  of  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  title  relative  to  the 
physical  construction  phase  of  IntersUte  re- 
surfacing, restoration,  rehablllUtlon.  and 
reconstruction  projects  using  the  proce- 
dures of  this  section.'". 

(b)  Subsection  117(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""make  a  final  inspection  of  each 
such  project  upon  its"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "establish  procedures  for  the  in- 
spection of  such  projects  upon". 

(c)  Subsection  117(fMl)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system, "  when  they  first  appear  and 
inserting  in  lieu  therof  "projects,  as  defined 
by  the  SecreUry  and  which  are  not  on  the 
IntersUte  System, '"  and  by  striking  out  "all 
projecU  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
projects'". 

(d)  Subsection  117(f)<3)  is  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

(3)  Paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve  the 
Secretary  of  his  obligation  to  established 
procedures  for  the  Inspection  of  such 
projects  upon  completion  and  to  require  an 
adequate  report  of  the  estimated  and  actual 
cost  of  construction  as  well  as  other  infor- 
mation as  he  determines  necessary."". 

(e)  Subsection  105(b)  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"projects  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"projects,  as  defined  by  the  SecreUry  and 
which  are  not  on  the  IntersUte  System 
except  for  the  construction  phase  of  Inter- 
sUte resurfacing,  restoration,  rehabiliU- 
tion.  and  reconstruction  projects". 

(f)  Subsection  106(b)  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  approval  required 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  pro- 
posed specifications  for  projects  for  con- 
struction, as  defined  by  the  SecreUry  and 
which  are  not  on  the  IntersUte  System 
except  for  the  construction  phase  of  Inter- 
sUte resurfacing,  restoration.  rehablllUtlon 
and  reconstruction  projects,  except  in 
SUtes  where  all  public  roads  and  highways 
are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
SUte  highway  department,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  SUte  highway  department 
and  the  appropriate  local  road  officials  in 
cooperation  with  each  other.". 
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(g)  Subsection  112(e)  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"projects  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"projects,  as  defined  by  the  SecreUry  and 
which  are  not  on  the  IntersUte  System 
except  for  the  construction  phase  of  Inter- 
sUte resurfacing,  restoration,  rehablllUtlon 
and  reconstruction  projects.". 

DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROAD 

Sec.  125.  Section  210(c)  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Not 
exceeding  $5,000,000  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  Act  approved  October  16. 
1951  (65  SUt.  422)".  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Funds  appropriated  for  defense 
maneuvers  and  exercises". 

MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  126.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  116 
of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  116  of  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "constructed  on  the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system  or  within  a  municipality. " 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  116  of  title  23.  United  States 
C(xle.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If, 
within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  such  project  has  not  been  put  In 
proper  condition  of  maintenance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  withhold  approval  of  further 
projecte  of  all  types  on  one  or  more  of  the 
Federal-aid  systems  or  programs  In  the 
SUte  highway  district,  municipality, 
county,  other  political  or  administrative 
subdivision  of  the  SUte.  or  the  entire  SUte, 
In  which  such  project  shall  be  located,  as  he 
deems  most  appropriate  until  such  project 
shall  have  been  put  In  proper  condition  of 
maintenance.". 

(d)  Section  109  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (m) 
and  by  reletterlng  subsection  (n)  as  (m). 

(e)  Section  116  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  subsection  (f )  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  guidelines 
describing  the  criteria  applicable  to  the 
IntersUte  System  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  condition  of  these  routes  is  maintained 
at  the  level  required  by  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

(f)  Section  119  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (b). 

(g)  Section  116  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  subsection  (g) 
as  follows: 

"(g)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  issuance  of  Initial  guidelines  under  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section  each  SUte  shall 
have  a  program  for  the  Interstate  System  in 
accordance  with  such  guidelines.  Each  SUte 
shall  certify  on  January  1  of  each  year  that 
It  has  such  a  program  and  the  IntersUte 
System  is  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  program.  If  a  State  fails  to  certify  as  re- 
quired or  if  the  SecreUry  determines  a 
SUte  is  not  adequately  malnUinlng  the 
IntersUte  System  in  accordance  with  such 
program,  the  next  apportionment  of  funds 
to  such  SUte  for  the  IntersUte  System 
shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  would  other- 
wise be  apportioned  to  such  SUte  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title.  If.  within  one  year 
from  the  date  the  apportionment  for  a 
SUte  is  reduced  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  SUte  is 
maintaining  the  IntersUte  System  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidelines  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  State  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reduction.  If  the  Secre- 


tary does  not  make  such  a  determination 
within  such  one  year  period,  the  amount 
withheld  shall  be  reapportioned  to  all  other 
eligible  States.". 

CONS"rHUCTION 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  144 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  construction  of  any  highways  or 
portions  of  highways  located  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  or  under  a  Federal-aid  program 
shall  be  undertaken  by  the  respective  State 
highway  departments  or  under  their  direct 
supervision.  The  construction  work  and 
labor  in  each  State  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  that  SUte  and  applicable 
Federal  laws.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
117  of  this  title,  the  SecreUry  shall  esUb- 
llsh  procedures  for  the  inspection  and  ap- 
proval of  such  construction.  Construction 
may  begin  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  118  of 
this  title.  The  State  highway  department 
shall  not  erect  any  informational  signs 
other  than  official  traffic  control  devices 
conforming  with  standards  developed  by  the 
Secretary  on  any  project  where  actual  con- 
struction is  In  progress  and  visible  to  high- 
way users.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  121  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "following  inspections". 

RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  307, 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

"'(5)  The  sums  provided  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  com- 
bined and  administered  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  single  fund  which  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  the  same  period  as  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(bKl)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)(2)  of  section  307.  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  "1964'"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"1983",  and  by  striking  "section  104"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  104  and 
144". 

(c)  Section  120  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  subsection  (1) 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  financed  under  section  307(c) 
of  this  title  shall  be  85  per  centum,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  SUte  conUinlng 
nonUxable  Indian  lands,  individual  and 
tribal,  and  public  domain  lands  (both  re- 
serveci  and  unreserved)  exclusive  of  national 
foreste  and  national  parks  and  monuments, 
exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total  area  of 
all  lands  therein,  the  Federal  share  shall  be 
Increased  by  a  percentage  of  the  remaining 
cost  equal  to  the  percentage  that  the  area 
of  all  such  lands  in  such  SUte  Is  of  Its  toUl 
area,  except  that  such  Federal  share  pay- 
able on  any  project  In  any  SUte  shall  not 
exceed  95  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
tmy  such  project.". 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec  129.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  140  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "or  national  origin"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "national 
origin  or  sex". 

(b)  Section  140  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  new  subsection 
(c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. SUte  agency,  authority,  associa- 
tion, institution,  corporation  (profit  or  non- 


profit), or  any  other  organization  or  person, 
is  authorized  to  develop,  conduct,  and  ad- 
minister training  programs  and  assistance 
programs  in  connection  with  any  program 
under  this  title  In  order  that  minority  busi- 
ness may  achieve  proficiency  to  compete,  on 
an  equal  basis,  for  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts. Whenever  apportionments  are  made 
under  subsection  104(b)  of  this  title,  the 
SecreUry  shall  deduct  such  sums  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
per  fiscal  year,  for  the  administration  of 
this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  SUtute.  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5).  shall  not  be  applicable  to  con- 
tracts and  agreements  made  under  the  au- 
thority herein  granted  to  the  Secretary  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  41  U.S.C. 
252(e).". 

(c)  The  title  of  section   140  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read: 
■"5  140.  Nondiscrimination" 

and  the  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"140.  Ekiual  employment  opportunity."" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■"140.  Nondiscrimination.". 

INTERAGENCY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 156  the  following  new  section: 
■"5  157.  Interagency  agreements 

"Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  SecreUry  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  SecreUrles  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Defense,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  heads  of  such  other  Feder- 
al departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities as  the  Secretary  determines,  to  mini- 
mize, to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  dupli- 
cation, paperwork,  and  delays  in  the  devel- 
opment and  approval  of  projects  under  this 
title  and  any  other  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  Federal  highway  programs.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  such 
agreements  shall  provide  that  actions  on  ap- 
plications or  requests  for  permits,  licenses, 
findings,  and  other  approvals  and  determi- 
nations required  for  such  projects  will  be 
fully  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  the  review  process  es- 
Ubllshed  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  as  amended,  and.  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  that  a  decision 
with  respect  to  each  such  application  or  re- 
quest will  be  made  contemporaneously  with 
approval  of  the  envlronmenUl  impact  sUte- 
ment,  finding  of  no  significant  impact,  or 
categorical  exclusion  required  for  such 
project,  but  In  no  event  later  than  one  hun- 
dred-eighty days  after  the  date  of  approval 
of  such  envlronmenUl  review  document. ". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"157  Interagency  agreemenU.". 

FEDERAL  SHARE— FEDERAL-AID  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  131.  Section  120(a)  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  adding  after 
"75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction" 
wherever  it  appears  the  following:  "and  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  for 
projects  under  the  Federal-aid  rural  pro- 
gram and  the  Federal-aid  urban  program." 
and  (2)  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Federal 
share  payable  on  account  of  any  project 
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under  the  Federal-aid  rural  program  or  the 
Federal-aid  urban  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  approved  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  this  sul)section  or  at  the 
option  of  the  SUte  the  Federal  share  may 
be  revised  to  50  i>er  centum  of  such  cost,  but 
the  Federal  share  payable  for  any  such 
project  which  the  Secretary  approves  after 
enactment  of  such  Act  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  sxiXy 
section.". 

OBUGATION  LIMITATION  AND  ALLOCATION 
FORMULA 

Sec.  132.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  not  exceed  $8,200,000,000.  This 
ItmiUtlon  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for 
emergency  relief  under  section  125  of  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1981.  and  sections 
108  and  134  of  this  Act.  No  obligation  con- 
straints shall  be  placed  upon  any  ongoing 
emergency  project  carried  out  under  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  the  limitation  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  by  allocation  In  the  ratio 
which  sums  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  are  apportioned 
to  each  SUte  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to 
the  total  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  are  ap- 
portioned to  all  the  SUtes  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1982.  no  SUte  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  SUte  under  subsection  (b). 
and  the  total  of  all  SUte  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  SUtes 
under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  the  SecreUry  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  SUtes  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  to  a  SUte.  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  a  SUte  indicates 
its  intention  to  lapse  sums  apportioned 
under  section  104(b)<5KA)  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(2)  after  August  1.  1983.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  SUte  will  not  obligate  the 
aunount  distributed  during  that  fiscal  year 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
SUtes  able  to  obligate  amounU  In  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  that 
fiscal  year:  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  forest  high- 
ways. 

MARYLAND  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  133.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  SUte  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  Its  SUte  Roads  Commission  of  the 
successors  of  said  Commission,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  bridges  across 
streanss,  rivers,  and  navigable  waters  which 
su-e  wholly  or  partly  within  the  SUte",  ap- 
proved April  7.  1938,  and  the  Act  of  June  16. 
1948  (62  SUt.  463,  Public  Law  654,  80th 
Congress),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Novem- 


ber 17.  1967  (81  SUt.  466.  Public  Law  144. 
90th  Congress),  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  SUte  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  the  Maryland  Transportation  Au- 
thority or  the  successors  of  such  Authority, 
is  authorized,  subject  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral laws,  (1)  to  continue  to  collect  tolls 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  from 
Its  existing  transportation  facilities  proJecU, 
as  defined  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  In  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Maryland, 
and  (2)  to  use  the  revenues  from  such  tolls 
for  transporUtlon  proJecU  of  the  type 
which  the  State  or  the  Maryland  Transpor- 
tation Authority  is  authorized  to  construct, 
operate,  or  mainUln  under  the  laws  of  the 
SUte  of  Maryland  as  such  laws  exist  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

cniTincATioN  or  state  prockourst 

Sec.  134.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  carry  our  a  project  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  time 
required  to  complete  highway  projects, 
other  than  projects  on  the  IntersUte 
System.  In  States  that  require  improved 
access  between  rapidly  growing  suburban 
areas  and  esUbllshed  urban  core  areas,  by 
extending  the  coverage  of  SUte  certifica- 
tions under  section  117(a)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  any  Federal  law.  reg- 
ulation, or  policy  that  applies  to  such 
proJecU. 

(b)  In  implementing  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  review  applications  for  projects 
submitted  by  any  SUte  which  agrees  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
with  regard  to  any  such  Federal  law.  regula- 
tion, or  policy.  The  Secretary  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  fulfilled  his  responsibility 
under  such  law.  regulation,  or  policy,  pro- 
vided that: 

(1)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  SUte  has 
procedures  which  are  sufficient  to  assure 
that  the  project  will  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  law. 
regulation,  or  policy: 

(2)  the  SUte  highway  department  Is  au- 
thorized and  consents  to  accept  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  in  any  suit 
brought  to  enforce  any  such  Federal  law  or 
regulation:  and 

(3)  the  SUte  highway  department  certi- 
fies that  the  project  has  been  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
project  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  continue  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities directly  with  respect  to  those 
laws,  regulations,  and  policies  for  which  he 
finds  State  procedures  are  not  sufficient. 

(d)  In  implementing  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  procedures  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  141  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976.  as  amended,  and 
shall  encourage  the  SUte  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities in  cooperation  with  appropri- 
ate political  subdivisions  of  the  SUte. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
the  project  authorized  under  this  section  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 

(f)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  such  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  which  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  a  description  of 
the  methods  used  to  accomplish  the  project 
and  the  changes,  if  any,  required  to  adopt 
expanded  certification.  The  report  should 


also  contain  recommendations  for  applying 
the  methods  to  other  highway  projects,  and 
any  changes  to  existing  law  which  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  more  widespread  use  of 
expanded  certification  acceptance. 

ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  135.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  218 
of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended 
by  sujdlng  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  addition  to  such  funds,  the  State 
of  Alaska  is  authorized  to  expend  on  such 
highway  any  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  of  Alaska  under  this 
title  as  lU  Federal  share.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  any  obligation 
limlUtion  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1983  or  for 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  not  apply  to 
projects  authorized  by  the  previous  sen- 
tence.". 

(b)  This  amendment  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TERRITORIAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  136.  (a)  Section  215  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  unobligated  balance  of  sums 
appropriated  prior  to  enactment  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 215  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  under 
the  conditions  applicable  prior  to  such  en- 
actment. 

(2)  The  unappropriated  balance  of  sums 
authorized  prior  to  enactment  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  section 
215  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  under  the 
conditions  applicable  prior  to  such  enact- 
ment. 

(c)  Section  120(1)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Ccxle.  repealed. 

(d)  Section  401  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  second 
sentence  thereof. 

(e)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  402(c)  of 
title,  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  annual  apportionment 
to  each  SUte  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment.". 

(f)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting: 

■215.  Territories  highway  development  program*." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

218.  Repealed.". 

ACCELERATION  OF  BRIDGE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  137.  Section  147  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
porUtlon Assistance  Act  of  1978,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  15  of  Public  Law  96-106  (93 
SUt.  798)  Is  repealed.  Funds  previously  set 
aside  In  accordance  with  such  section  147 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  a  period 
of  2  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  funds  may  be  obligated  under 
the  same  conditions  which  existed  prior  to 
the  repeal  of  such  section  147.  Funds  not 
obligated  within  that  period  of  availability 
shall  be  permanently  withdrawn  and  such 
funds  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  several  SUtes  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 144(e)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Section  101(a)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  tenth  sentence,  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  under  one  of  the  Pederal-ald  pro- 
grams" Immediately  after  the  words  "Feder- 
al-aid systems": 

(2)  In  the  nineteenth  sentence,  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  words  "or  under  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams.": 
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(3)  In  the  thirtieth  sentence,  by  deleting 
the  words  "secondary  system"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rural  program", 
and  by  deleting  the  word  "system"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "program"; 

(4)  In  the  thirty-first  sentence,  by  deleting 
the  word  "system"  each  time  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "pro- 
gram": and 

(5)  By  adding  after  the  twenty-eighth  sen- 
tence the  following  sentence:  "The  term 
•Federal-aid  program'  means  any  one  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  programs  described  In 
section  103  of  this  title". 

(bMl)  Section  103  Is  amended  by  adding  to 
the  title  the  words  "and  programs"  after 
the  words  "Federal-aid  systems"; 

(2)  Section  103(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  which  consist  of  the 
primary  system  and  the  IntersUte  System, 
along  with  the  Federal-aid  programs,  which 
consist  of  the  Federal-aid  rural  program  and 
the  Federal-aid  urban  program,  are  esUb- 
llshed and  continued  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section": 

(3)  Section  103(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  have  author- 
ity to  approve  in  whole  or  In  part  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system,  the  Federal-aid  rural 
program,  the  Federal-aid  urban  program, 
and  the  IntersUte  System,  as  and  when 
such  systems  and  programs  or  portions 
thereof  are  designated,  or  to  require  modifi- 
cations or  revisions  thereof.  No  Federal-aid 
sjrstem  or  program  or  portion  thereof  shall 
be  eligible  for  proJecU  in  which  Federal 
funds  participate  until  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary."; 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  103 
are  repealed:  and 

(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23  Is 
amended  by  deleting 

"103.  Pederal-ald  systems." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"103.  Pederal-ald  systems  and  programs.". 

(c)  Section  104  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  and  (b)(1),  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "and  programs"  immediately 
after  the  words  "Pederal-ald  systems"  each 
time  they  appear; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  104(b),  by 
deleting  the  words  "secondary  system"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rural 
program"; 

(3)  By  deleting  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
104(b); 

(4)  By  redesignating  paragraph  "(5)"  as 
paragraph  "(4)",  and  by  deleting  therein  the 
first  full  sentence  and  the  fifth  sentence 
through  the  twenty-first  sentence; 

(5)  By  redesignating  paragraph  "(6)"  as 
paragraph  "(5)",  and  by  deleting  the  word 
"system"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "program"; 

(6)  In  subsection  (c)(1),  by  deleting  the 
phrase  ",  commencing  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  of  section  102  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  (70 
SUt.  374),":  and 

(7)  In  subsection  (fXI).  by  inserting  the 
words  "and  programs"  immediately  after 
the  words  "Pederal-ald  systems". 

(d)  Section  105  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  Inserting  the  words  "and  programs"  after 
the  words  "Federal-aid  systems",  and  by  de- 
leting In  the  third  sentence  the  comma  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  a  period  after 
the  word  "part":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  by  deleting  the  words 
"programs  for",  and  by  deleting  the  words 
"on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system"  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "under  the 
Federal-aid  urban  program". 

(e)  Section  106(d)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram" immediately  after  the  words  "Feder- 
al-aid system". 

(f)(1)  Section  108(a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  programs,"  Immediately  after 
the  words  "IntersUte  System."  the  first 
time  they  appear,  and  by  Inserting  the 
words  "and  programs"  Immediately  after 
the  words  "Federal-aid  highway  systems" 
the  second  time  they  appear: 

(2)  Section  108(c)(2)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid 
program"  Immediately  after  the  words 
"Federal-aid  system";  and 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  108(c)(3)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  under 
the  Federal-aid  program"  immediately  after 
the  words  "Federal-aid  system". 

(g)(1)  Section  109(a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid 
program"  Immediately  after  the  words 
■Pederal-ald  system": 

(2)  Section  109(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Projects  on  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Pederal-ald  rural  program 
projects": 

(3)  Section  109(e)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "No  funds  shall  be  approved  for 
expenditure  on  any  Federal-aid  highway," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
phrase:  "No  funds  shall  be  approved  for  ex- 
penditure on  any  highway  on  the  Pederal- 
ald  highway  system  or  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,"; 

(4)  Section  109(h)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  Pederal-ald  pro- 
gram" immediately  after  the  words  "Feder- 
al-aid system": 

(5)  Section  109(1)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  Pederal-ald  pro- 
gram" Immediately  after  the  words  "Feder- 
al-aid system"  each  time  they  appear  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences,  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  under  a  Pederal-ald  program"  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "Pederal-ald 
system"  In  the  third  sentence,  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  program"  Immediately  after 
the  words  "Pederal-ald  system"  In  the  fifth 
sentence,  and  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 
under"  Immediately  after  the  word  "on"  In 
such  sentence;  and 

(6)  Section  109(1)(1)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid 
program"  Immediately  after  the  words 
"Pederal-ald  system." 

(h)(1)  Section  113(a)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "the  primary  and  secondary, 
as  well  as  their  extensions  In  urban  areas, 
and  the  IntersUte  System,  authorized 
under  the  highway  laws  providing  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  the  Ped- 
eral-ald systems,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  primary  as  well  as 
lU  extensions  in  urban  areas,  and  the  Inter- 
sUte System,  or  under  the  Pederal-ald  pro- 
grams, authorized  under  the  highway  laws 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  uixjn  the  Pederal-ald  systems  and  pro- 
grams,"; and 

(2)  Section  113(b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Pederal-ald 
programs"  Immediately  aft«r  the  words 
"Pederal-ald  systems". 

(i)  Section  115(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  When  a  SUte  has  obligated  all 
funds  for  the  primary  system  or  for  any  of 
the  Pederal-ald  programs  apportioned  to  it 
under  section  104  of  this  title,  and  proceeds 
to  construct  any  projects  without  the  aid  of 


Federal  funds.  Including  one  or  more  parts 
of  any  project,  on  the  primary  system  or 
under  any  of  the  Federal-aid  programs  In 
such  SUte,  as  that  system  may  be  designat- 
ed or  any  of  those  programs  may  he  com- 
prised at  that  time.  In  accordance  with  all 
procedures  and  all  requirements  applicable 
to  projects  on  the  primary  system  or  under 
any  such  program,  except  Insofar  as  such 
procedures  and  requirements  limit  a  SUte 
to  the  construction  of  projects  with  the  aid 
of  Federal  funds  previously  apportioned  to 
it,  the  SecreUry,  upon  application  by  such 
State  and  his  approval  of  such  application. 
Is  authorized  to  pay  to  such  SUte  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  construction  of 
such  project  when  additional  funds  are  ap- 
portioned to  such  SUte  under  section  104  of 
this  title  If- 

( 1 )  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  project 
the  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications therefor  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  projects  on  the  primary  system  or 
under  the  Pederal-ald  program  involved, 
and 

(2)  the  project  conforms  to  the  applicable 
standards  adopted  under  section  109  of  this 
title. 

The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  unless  an  authoriza- 
tion Is  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  application  is  sought  beyond  the  cur- 
rently authorized  funds  for  such  SUte  and 
that  no  application  may  be  approved  which 
will  exceed  the  SUtes  expected  apportion- 
ment of  such  authorization.". 

(j)  Section  118(d)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  under  a  Pederal-ald  program" 
immediately  after  the  words  "Pederal-ald 
system". 

(k)(l)  Section  120(a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing In  the  first  sentence  all  of  the  words  be- 
tween "(a)"  and  "(A)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Federal 
share  payable  on  account  of  any  project,  fi- 
nanced with  primary,  rural,  or  urban  funds, 
on  the  Pederal-ald  primary  system,  under 
the  Pederal-ald  rural  program,  and  under 
the  Pederal-ald  urban  program  shall 
either";  and 

(2)  Section  120(g)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Federal-aid  highways"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Federal- 
aid  projects". 

(1)  Section  121(c)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  under  a  Pederal-ald  program" 
Immediately  after  the  words  "Pederal-ald 
system". 

(m)  Section  123(a)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "the  Federal-aid  primary  or  sec- 
ondary systems  or  on  the  IntersUte  System, 
Including  extensions  thereof  within  urban 
areas,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "a  Federal-aid  system  or  under  a  Ped- 
eral-ald program,". 

(n)  Section  124(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
programs,"  immediately  after  the  phrase 
"including  the  IntersUte  System,". 

(0)  Section  129  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c).  by  Inserting  the 
words  "and  programs"  Immediately  after 
the  words  "Federal-aid  highway  systems": 

(2)  In  subsections  (f)  and  (g)(2).  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  programs"  Immediately 
after  the  words  "Federal-aid  systems"  each 
time  they  appear;  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (1).  by  deleting  the 
words.  "Federal-aid  system,  other  than  the 
IntersUte  System,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Federal-aid  project 
other  than  one  of  the  IntersUte  Systenus,". 
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<p)  Section  135(b)  is  amended  by  placing  a 
period  after  the  word  ■flow"  and  deleting 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

(q)  Section  137(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "project  under  the  Federal-aid  urban 
program". 

(r)  Section  140(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
programs"  immediately  after  the  words 
"Federal-aid  systems". 

(s)  Section  141(b>  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
C<xle.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  certify  to  the  secre- 
tary before  January  1  of  each  year  that  it  is 
enforcing  in  accordance  with  section  127  of 
this  title  all  State  laws  respecting  maximum 
vehicle  size  and  weights  permitted  on  all 
roads  receiving  funds  under  the  Federal-aid 
program,  including  the  primary  system,  the 
Interstate  System,  and  is  a  route  functional- 
ly classified  as  an  arterial  or  major  collec- 
tor.". 

(t)  Section  142  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  by  Inserting  the 
words  "and  highways  under  the  Federal-aid 
programs"  immediately  after  the  words 
"Federal-aid  systems",  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "as  a  project  on  any  Federal-aid 
system": 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  by  deleting  the 
words  "project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "project  under  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  program":  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)(2)  by  deleting  the 
words  "project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"projects  under  the  urban  program". 

(u)  Section  143  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram" immediately  after  the  words  "a  Fed- 
eral-aid system  (other  than  the  Interstate 
System)"  each  place  they  appear:  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  and  (e)  by  deleting 
the  words  "Federal-aid  system  on"  each 
time  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "Federal-aid  system  or  pro- 
gram on  or  under". 

(V)  Section  149  is  amended  as  follows— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "or  under  any 
Federal-aid  program"  immediately  after  the 
words  "Federal-aid  system". 

(2)  by  amending  the  analysis  of  chapter  1 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  by  deleting: 
"150.  Allocation  of  urbmn  system  funds.". 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"l&O.  Allocation  of  urban  proKram  funds. '. 

(w)  Section  150  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "system"  in  the  title  and  Inserting  the 
word  "program"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(X)  Section  302(b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "on  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "under  the  Federal-aid  rural  pro- 
gram", and  by  deleting  the  words  "second- 
ary funds,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "rural  funds,". 

(y)  Section  304  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "and  highways  under  the  Feder- 
al-aid prograims"  between  the  word  "sys- 
tems" and  the  comma. 

(z)  Section  317(d)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  program" 
immediately  after  the  words  "Federal-aid 
system". 

(aa)  Section  320(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  programs"  immediately 
after  the  words  "highway  systems '  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(bb)  Section  322  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)(1)  by  deleting  the 
words  "any  Federal-aid  system."  and  insert- 


ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Interstate 
System,  the  Primary  System,  or  is  a  route 
functionally  classified  as  an  arterial  or 
major  collector,";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)(2)  by  deleting  the 
words  "any  Federal-aid  system."  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Interstate 
System,  the  Primary  System,  or  Is  not  a 
route  functionally  classified  as  an  arterial  or 
major  collector,". 

(cc)  Section  402(d)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "and  programs"  immediately 
after  the  words  "Federal-aid  systems". 

(dd)  Section  117  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)  the 
words  'or  under  any  Federal-aid  programs " 
immediately  after  the  words  "Federal-aid 
systems". 

(2)  By  deleting  In  subsection  (fKl>.the 
words  "secondary  system"  where  they 
appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "rural  program". 

TITLE  II— HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT  OP 
1982 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982". 

S-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  THE  TAXES  WHICH  ARE 
TRANSrERRED  INTO  THE  HIGHWAY  TROST  FUND 

Sec.  202.  (a)  General  Rule.— The  following 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  are  amended  by  striking  out  "1984" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1989": 

(1)  Section  4041(e)  (relating  to  rate  reduc- 
tion). 

(2)  Section  4061(a)(1)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  etc.). 

(3)  Section  4061(b)(1)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  parts  and  accessories). 

(4)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  imposition 
of  tax  on  tires  and  tread  rubber). 

(5)  Section  4081(b)  (relating  to  imposition 
of  tax  on  gasoline). 

(6)  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor  vehicles). 

(7)  Section  4481(e)  (relating  to  period  tax 
in  effect). 

(8)  Section  6156(e)(2)  (relating  to  Install- 
ment payments  of  tax  on  use  of  highway 
motor  vehicles). 

(9)  Section  6421(h)  (relating  to  tax  on  gas- 
oline used  for  certain  nonhlghway  purposes 
or  by  local  transit  systems). 

(b)  Amendment  of  section  6412(a)(1).  Sec- 
tion 6421(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
floor  stocks  refunds)  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  each  place  It  ap- 
p>ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

EXTENSION  OF  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Highway  Trust  Fund.— Sub- 
sections (c),  and  (f)(3).  (4).  (6).  and  (7),  of 
section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956  (relating  to  the  Highway  Trtist  Fund; 
23  U.S.C.  120  note)  are  amended: 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

(b)(1)  Management  of  Trust  Fund.— Sub- 
section (e)(1)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  striking 
"1985"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991" 
and  by  striking  "Commerce"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

(2)  Expenditures  from  Trust  Fund.— Sub- 
section (f)(1)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Federal-aid  Highway  Program.— 
Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 


able, as  provided  by  appropriation  acts,  for 
making  expenditures  after  June  30,  1956, 
and  before  October  1,  1990,  to  meet  those 
obligations  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
or  hereafter  incurred  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
which  are  attributable  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways (including  those  portions  of  general 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  payable  from  such 
appropriations ). ". 

(c)  Investigation  and  Report  to  Con- 
gress.—Section  210  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  is  repealed. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  201  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4061- 
11  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1989";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

CHANGE  IN  DEFINITION  OF  YEAR  AND  TAXABLE 
PERIOD 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  (c)(2)  and  (c)(4)  of 
section  4482  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  def- 
inition for  the  term,  "Year"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "The  term  'year'  means  a  one- 
year  period  beginning  as  prescribed  in  Regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate."  and  by  striking  out  the  definition  for 
the  term  "Taxable  Period"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  term  'taxable  period' 
means  any  year  or  portion  thereof  begin- 
ning before  October  1,  1989.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
SHORT  title 
Sec.  101.  This  section  provides  that  the 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederal-Ald  High- 
way Act  of  1982 ". 

revision  of  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  the  interstate  system 

Sec.  102.  This  section  authorizes  $3.3  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984.  $3.4  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  $3.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $3,625  billion  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990  for  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  construction 
program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  USE  OF  COST  ESTIBCATES  FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  This  section  approves  the  use  of 
apportionment  factors  for  fiscal  year  1984 
Interstate  construction  fund  apportion- 
ments. These  factors  will  come  from  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  1981  Interstate  Cost  Es- 
timate which  reflects  the  new  definition  of 
Interstate  "completion". 

HIGHWAY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  104.  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation, out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  of  the  following  sums  for  fiscal  years 
1983,  1984,  1985.  and  1986. 

For  the  Federal-aid  primary  program,  $1.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $1.6  billion 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986: 
for  the  Federal-aid  rural  program,  $0.5  bil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985,  and  $0.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986:  for 
the  Federal-aid  urban  program,  $0.7  billion 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986. 
and  $0.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986:  for 
forest  highways,  $34  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986:  for  public 
lands  highways,  $16  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986;  for  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehablllUtlon  (23  U.S.C. 
144).  $1.0  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
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$1.3  billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986;  and  for  the  highway  safety 
Improvement  program,  $0.1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  $150  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  provides  a  minimum  ap- 
portionment of  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
Interstate  construction  funds  to  each  State. 
Including  Alaska.  Whenever  this  amount  ex- 
ceeds a  State's  need  for  Interstate  construc- 
tion and  Interstate  resurfacing,  restoration, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction,  the  State 
may  transfer  the  excess  amount  to  the  Pri- 
mary System,  the  Rural  Program,  or  the 
Urban  Program. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  provides  for  a  Discre- 
tionary Bridge  Fund  of  $200  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986. 
Funds  are  available  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Projects  eligible  for  the  funds  are 
those  costing  more  than  $10  million  or 
those  costing  at  least  twice  a  State's  annual 
bridge  fund  apportionment.  A  technical 
amendment  is  also  made  to  23  U.S.C.  144(g) 
to  change  the  requirement  of  expenditures 
on  bridges  off  the  Federal-aid  systems  to  a 
requirement  of  at  least  15  per  centum  of  ex- 
penditures on  bridges  on  public  roads  not 
functionally  classified  as  arterlals  or  major 
collectors.  Virtually  all  of  the  present  Inter- 
state, Primary  and  Secondary  Systems  and 
most  of  the  Urban  System  consist  of  roads 
functionally  classified  as  arterlals  and  major 
collectors.  This  change  would  permit  ex- 
penditure of  up  to  85  per  centum  of  the 
total  funds  on  Interstate,  Primary,  Second- 
ary, and  Urban  Systems  and  Off -System  ar- 
terlals or  major  collectors.  The  effect  of  the 
technical  amendment  will  be  to  leave  the 
law  substantially  unchanged.  This  subsec- 
tion also  deletes  the  provision  of  23  U.S.C. 
144(g)  which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  a  State's  bridge 
apportionments  off  the  Pederal-ald  systems. 
This  deletion  will  permit  discretion  to  the 
States  to  use  more  of  their  bridge  funds  off- 
system  In  accord  with  their  own  priorities. 

A  number  of  categories  Including  forest 
development  roads  and  trails,  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails,  park  roads 
and  trails,  parkways,  Indian  reservation 
roads  and  bridges,  economic  growth  center 
development  highways.  Great  River  Road, 
safer-off-system  roads,  access  highways,  sec- 
tion 402  FHWA  highway  safety  program, 
section  152  elimination  of  hazards  program, 
rail-highway  crossings,  railroad-highway 
crossings  demonstration  program,  and  bicy- 
cle transportation  and  pedestrian  walkways, 
will  not  receive  new  separate  funding  levels. 
Most  of  the  projects  now  eligible  In  these 
categories  will  be  eligible  under  the  pri- 
mary, rural,  urban,  and  safety  programs. 

DISCRETIONARY  BRIDGE  CRITERIA 

Sec.  105.  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  a  selection  process  for  dis- 
cretionary bridges  authorized  under  section 
144(g).  This  selection  process  is  to  include  a 
formula  resulting  In  a  rating  factor  which  is 
based  on  criteria  Including  the  sufficiency 
rating,  average  dally  traffic,  average  dally 
truck  traffic,  defense  highway  system 
status,  and  the  State's  unobligated  balance 
of  funds  received  under  section  144.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  directed  to  give  consid- 
eration to  bridges  that  are  closed  to  all  traf- 
fic or  that  have  a  load  restriction  of  10  tons 
or  less.  Those  bridges  already  eligible  for 
discretionary  bridge  funds  will  remain  eligi- 
ble. After  the  Issuance  of  a  final  regulation, 
eligible  bridges  will  be  limited  to  those  with 
a  rating  factor  of  100  or  less,  based  on  a 
scale  of  0  to  Infinity. 


INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  RESURFACING 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  106.  This  section  establishes  a  new 
Interstate  4R  apportionment  formula.  The 
new  formula  is  based  60  percent  on  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  lane  miles  on  Interstate 
routes  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not 
subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement)  each 
State  has  of  the  total  lane  miles  in  all 
States,  and  40  percent  on  the  ratio  each 
State  has  of  the  total  vehicle  miles  traveled 
on  those  lanes  on  Interstate  routes  (other 
than  those  on  toll  roads  not  subject  to  a 
Secretarial  agreement).  This  section  also  es- 
tablishes a  minimum  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent guarantee  of  Interstate  4R  apportion- 
ments for  each  State. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  study  the  pro- 
cedures for  distributing  Interstate  4R  funds 
to  the  States.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
analyze  current  conditions  and  factors  In- 
cluding volume  and  mix  of  traffic,  weight 
and  size  of  vehicles,  environmental,  geo- 
graphical, and  meteorological  conditions  in 
various  States,  and  any  other  factors  that 
may  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
Interstate  system.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider such  criteria  as  need,  national  impor- 
tance, impact  on  individual  State  highway 
programs,  structural  and  operational  Integ- 
rity, and  any  other  relevant  criteria,  to  de- 
termine the  most  equitable  method  of  distri- 
bution. The  Secretary  is  directed  to  report 
the  results  of  the  study  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  RESURFACING 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  107.  This  section  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  Interstate  resurfacing,  restoring, 
rehabilitation  and  reconstructing  (4R),  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  of  $1.1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  $1.6  billion  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986,  and  $2.1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  requirement  that 
Interstate  4R  funds  be  used  only  on  lanes  In 
use  for  more  than  five  years  is  discontinued. 
The  transfer  of  4R  funds  to  primary  appor- 
tionments Is  permitted  when  the  4R  funds 
are  excess  to  resurfacing  and  reconstruction 
needs. 

INTERSTATE  SUBSTITUTION  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (a)  authorizes.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  General  Fund,  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983,  $250  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  $300 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986,  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  for  substitute  highway 
projects  under  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4).  The 
effect  of  this  authorization  is  to  grant  con- 
tract authority  for  substitute  highway 
projects.  Poinds  for  mass  transit  substitute 
projects  will  continue  to  come  from  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  108(b)  amends  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4) 
to  allow  withdrawal  of.  and  to  include  as  eli- 
gible for  the  benefits  of  withdrawal  and  sub- 
stitution, any  Interstate  routes  including 
those  In  rural  areas,  except  those  routes  or 
segments  of  routes  added  to  the  Interstate 
System  by  specific  legislation  after  March  7, 
1978. 

Section  108(c)  provides  that  no  adjust- 
ment will  be  made  for  Inflation  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  for  any  substitute  project 
eligible  for  Interstate  Transfer  funds. 

Section  108(d)  prohibits  withdrawal  and 
substitution '  for  routes  or  segments  of 
routes  added  to  the  Interstate  System  by 
specific  legislation  after  March  7.  1978. 


Section  108(e)  clarifies  that  100  percent 
Federal  share  shall  also  apply  to  traffic  con- 
trol slgnallzatlon  projects  which  might  be 
Included  as  part  of  sin  Interstate  substitu- 
tion project  under  23  U.S.C.  (103)(e)(4). 
Present  law  now  permits  100  percent  Feder- 
al share  for  projects  for  traffic  control  slg- 
nallzatlon funded  from  all  other  Federal-aid 
categories. 

FEDERAL-AID  PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  109.  This  section  would  eliminate  the 
priority  primary  program  (23  U.S.C.  147). 
Any  unobligated  authority  for  the  priority 
primary  program,  effective  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  would  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  the  same  manner  as  primary  funds  and 
would  thereafter  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation for  the  same  period  as  if  the  funds 
were  apportioned  like  primary  funds.  Perti- 
nent sections  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
would  be  amended  to  reflect  the  elimination 
of  the  priority  primary  program.  This  sec- 
tion would  also  permit  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  receive  a  minimum  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  each  year's  primary  appor- 
tionment. 

FEDERAL-AID  URBAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  no.  This  section  would  establish  the 
Federal-aid  urban  program.  The  existing 
Pederal-ald  urban  system  would  be  abol- 
ished, allowing  for  a  wider  range  of  trans- 
portation programs  in  urban  areas.  The 
changes  will  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
goals  relating  to  equity  of  programs,  energy 
conservation,  center-city  revitalization,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  reindustrlallzalion. 

All  public  roads  in  urban  areas  would  be 
eligible,  except  those  on  the  primary  system 
and  Interstate  System.  Transit  capital 
projects  and  transportation  system  manage- 
ment (TSM)  projects  would  also  be  eligible 
as  would  projects  previously  categorized  as 
safer-off-system.  Consolidated  safety  pro- 
grams incorporated  by  section  112  of  this 
bUl,  the  Highway  Safety  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, are  eligible  for  funding  as  part  of  the 
urban  program. 

The  Certification  Acceptance  Procedures 
as  provided  by  section  117(a)  and  the  Sec- 
ondary Road  Plan  procedures  as  provided 
by  section  117(f)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  may  be  utilized  by  the  States  for 
projects  under  this  program. 

FEDERAL-AID  RURAL  PROGRAM 

Sec.  111.  This  section  amends  section  103 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  It  combines 
the  secondary  program  and  eligible  projects 
now  under  the  non-safety  portion  of  the 
safer-off-system  program,  the  Great  River 
Road  program,  the  access  to  lakes  program, 
the  bridges  on  Federal  dams  program  and 
the  economic  growth  center  program.  This 
would  result  In  a  consolidated  rural  program 
and  end  the  secondary  system  designation, 
thus  making  funds  available  for  all  rural 
and  nonurban  roads,  other  than  primary 
and  Interstate  System  roads.  Projects  eligi- 
ble for  funding  would  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude nonurban  public  transportation  and 
projects  previously  categorized  as  safer-off- 
system  roads.  Consolidated  safety  programs 
incorporated  by  section  112  of  the  bill,  the 
Highway  Safety  Improvement  Program,  are 
eligible  for  funding  as  part  of  the  Rural 
I»rogram.  Consolidating  the  funds  for  the 
above  mentioned  programs  and  terminating 
the  secondary  system  designation  would  In- 
crease the  flexibility  for  use  of  the  funds  as 
well  as  simplify  grant  and  project  adminis- 
tration and  management. 
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The  Certification  Acceptance  procedures 
as  provided  by  section  117(a)  and  the  Sec- 
ondary Road  Plan  procedures  as  provided 
by  section  117(f)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  utilized  by  the  SUtes  for 
projects  under  this  program. 

TRANSmtABILITY 

Sec.  112.  This  section  amends  23  U.S.C. 
104  to  permit  transfers  between  primary 
system  and  rural  program  apportionments 
and  between  primary  system  and  urban  pro- 
gram apportionments  of  up  to  100  percent. 
Current  law  now  permits  50  percent  trans- 
fers between  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  between  primary  and  urban  sys- 
tems. 

HIGHWAY  SAFrry  improvimdit  program 

Sec.  113.  This  section  esUblishes  a  single 
highway  safety  improvement  program  by 
combining  all  safety  categories— Hazard 
Elimination.  Rail  Highway  Crossings.  Rail 
Relocation  Projects.  Safer-Off-System 
Roads,  and  highway  related  safety  activities 
under  section  402. 

Each  State  must  develop  and  implement  a 
continuous  highway  safety  improvement 
program  which  includes  procedures  for 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
highway  safety  improvement  projects.  As 
part  of  this  program,  each  Slate  must  have 
a  process  for  Inventory  and  analyzing  acci- 
dent, traffic,  and  highway  data,  for  conduct- 
ing engineering  surveys  of  hazardous  loca- 
tions, sections,  and  elements;  and  for  main- 
taining and  implementing  a  prioritized 
schedule  of  projects  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  hazards  identified.  Any  highway  safety 
Improvement  project  on  a  public  road, 
except  the  Interstate,  may  be  funded  under 
this  section.  The  Federal  share  under  this 
section  is  90  percent  except  for  rail-highway 
crossing  projects,  in  which  case  the  Federal 
share  is  that  provided  in  section  120(d)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Any  remaining 
unobligated  balance  of  contract  authority 
for  carrying  out  section  402  with  respect  to 
highway-related  safety  programs  will 
remain  available  for  obligation,  and  will 
lapse  not  later  than  September  30,  1984. 
Highway  safety  funds  are  apportioned  to 
the  States  according  to  a  formula  based  on 
population  and  road  mileage. 

This  section  also  provides  that  each  State 
shall  expend  35  percent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  it  for  highway  safety  improve- 
ments for  rail  grade  crossing  projects  au- 
thorized by  section  203  of  the  1973  Highway 
Safety  Act.  This  minimum  percentage  of 
use  of  such  funds  may  be  waived  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  upon  application 
of  the  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
State  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  other 
safety  projects  of  a  higher  priority. 

One-half  of  one  percent  of  the  highway 
safety  funds  Is  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  carrying  out  section 
151  safety  activities  on  Indian  reservations. 
The  section  151  funds  are  available  as  if 
they  were  primary  funds  except  where  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  primary  system,  urban  program 
and  rural  program  funds  are  eligible  for  all 
consolidated  safety  projects. 

The  States  are  required  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  the  highway  safety  improvement 
program  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  is  required  to  report 
annually  to  the  Congress.  The  State's  exist- 
ing safety  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  Section  203  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973  for  rail-highway  cross- 
ings, the  Section  151  report  on  pavement 
markings  and   the  Section   152   report  on 


hazard  eliminations  are  repealed,  as  the 
comparable  reports  are  now  included  under 
the  one  consolidated  report  provided  by  sub- 
section (a),  which  contains  a  new  section 
151(h)  on  highway  safety  improvement  pro- 
gram reports. 

HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  REPLACEICENT  AND 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  APPORTIONED  PBNDS 

Sec.  114.  This  section  provides  for  an 
annual  apportionment  starting  fiscal  year 
1983  based  upon  a  formula:  All  deficient 
bridges  will  be  divided  into  four  categories: 
(1)  Federal-aid  system  bridges  and  bridges 
on  public  roads  functionally  classified  as  ar- 
terlals  or  major  collectors  eligible  for  re- 
placement. (2)  Federal-aid  system  bridges 
and  bridges  on  public  roads  functionally 
classified  as  arterials  or  major  collectors  eli- 
gible for  rehabilitation,  (3)  Off-sy'stem 
bridges  and  bridges  on  public  roads  not 
functionally  classified  as  arterials  or  major 
collectors  eligible  for  replacement,  and  (4) 
Off-System  bridges  and  bridges  on  public 
roads  not  functionally  classified  as  arterials 
or  major  collectors  eligible  for  rehabilita- 
tion. The  square  footage  of  deficient  Feder- 
al-aid system  bridges,  and  bridges  on  public 
roads  functionally  classified  as  arterials  or 
major  collectors,  both  those  eligible  for  re- 
placement and  those  eligible  for  rehabilita- 
tion, shall  be  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  two. 
The  square  footage  of  deficient  bridges  in 
each  category  shall  be  multiplied  by  a  na- 
tional average  unit  cost  on  a  State-by-State 
basis  and  the  total  cost  in  each  divided  by 
the  total  cost  of  the  nation's  deficient 
bridges  to  yield  the  apportionment  factors, 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
one  quarter  of  one  percent  nor  more  than  8 
percent  of  the  annual  apportionment.  These 
funds  are  available  for  four  years. 

ntDBRAI.  LANDS  HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  115.  This  section  would  establish  a 
Federal  Lands  Highway  Program  which 
would  include  forest  highways,  park  roads, 
parkways.  Indian  reservation  roads,  and 
public  lands  highways.  This  section  would 
change  existing  law  in  the  following  ways. 

Current  section  202(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  provides  for  forest  highway  au- 
thorizations to  be  apportioned  for  the  forest 
highways  in  the  several  States  according  to 
the  area  and  value  of  federally  owned  land 
within  the  national  forests  therein.  Revised 
section  202(a)  would  replace  this  apportion- 
ment formula  with  an  allocation  formula 
based  on  the  relative  needs  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  National  Forest  System  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  existing  formula  is  obso- 
lete because  of  the  policies  and  directions 
mandated  by  renewable  resource  and  land 
use  planning  legislation. 

Revised  section  202(b)  would  modify  the 
existing  allocation  criteria  (23  U.S.C.  202(b)) 
for  forest  development  roads  and  trails  to 
require  that  allocation  of  such  funds  be  con- 
sistent with  the  renewable  resource  and 
land  use  planning  for  the  various  National 
Forests.  As  with  forest  highways,  this 
change  to  the  allocation  criteria  for  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  is  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  renewable  resource 
and  land  use  planning  legislation.  Forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  are  not  Included 
as  pari  of  the  new  Federal  Lands  Highways 
Program  as  such  roads  and  trails  are  re- 
stricted to  administrative  use  by  appropri- 
ate agencies.  The  Federal  Lands  Highways 
Program  would  Include  public  roads  only. 

Revised  section  202(c)  Is  a  restatement  of 
the  existing  allocation  criteria  (23  U.S.C. 


202(c))  for  public  lands  highways  with  one 
addition.  A  new  provision,  consistent  with 
recent  renewable  resource  and  land  use 
planning  legislation,  would  provide  that 
preference  be  given  to  those  highway 
projects  which  are  significantly  impacted  by 
Federal  land  and  resource  management  ac- 
tivities. 

New  sections  202  (d)  and  (e)  would  estab- 
lish criteria  for  allocation  of  funds  author- 
ized for  park  roads,  parkways  and  Indian 
reservation  roads.  Currently,  no  criteria  is 
statutorily  prescribed  for  allocation  of  funds 
authorized  for  park  roads,  parkways  and 
Indian  reservation  roads.  The  proposed  allo- 
cation criteria  for  these  classes  of  highways 
would  require  distribution  of  funds  author- 
ized for  each  such  class  be  based  on  the  rel- 
ative needs  of  the  various  elements  of  each 
such  class. 

This  section  would  eliminate  the  separate 
provisions  of  chapter  2  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  which  provide  for  forest  high- 
ways (section  204),  park  roads  (section  206), 
parkways  (section  207).  Indian  reservation 
roads  (section  208),  and  public  lands  high- 
ways (section  209).  and  establish  in  lieu 
thereof  a  coordinated  Federal  Lands  High- 
way Program  under  which  each  such  class 
of  Federal  lands  highways  would  be  contin- 
ued. The  substance  of  the  separate  sectrions 
which  provided  for  forest  highways,  park 
roads,  parkways.  Indian  reservation  roads, 
and  public  lands  highways  is  essentially  re- 
stated In  the  new  section  authorizing  the 
Federal  Lands  Highways  Program.  The  sig- 
nificant change  that  the  new  section  would 
make  is  placing  on  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation the  oversight  and  coordinating  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  Lands  Highways  In 
order  to  ensure  that  such  highways  are 
treated  under  the  same  uniform  policies  as 
roads  which  are  on  the  Federal-aid  systems. 

This  proposal  would  not  transfer  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  roads  from  the  agencies 
that  currently  manage  the  respective  Feder- 
al lands.  Rather,  it  would  involve  DOT  in 
coordination  with  the  land  managing 
agency,  in  the  planning  studies  and  program 
development  of  public  Federal  lands  high- 
ways roads.  The  HOT  would  also  provide 
design  and  construction  assistance  to  the 
land  managing  agencies. 

This  section  would  also  add  to  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  a  definition  of  the  term 
Federal  Lands  Highways,  amend  the  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  Indian  reservation  roads 
and  park  roads  to  Include  public  roads  only, 
and  make  technical  changes  to  conform  af- 
fected sections  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  with  the  new  Federal  Liands  Highways 
Program. 

PROGRAM  CONSOUDATION 

Sec.  116.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  re- 
peals the  Economic  Growth  Center  Devel- 
opment program.  National  Scenic  and  Rec- 
reational Highway  program.  Access  High- 
ways to  Public  Recreation  Areas  on  Certain 
Lakes  .urogram.  Highways  Crossing  Federal 
Projects  program,  and  the  Railroad  High- 
way Crossings  Demonstration  Project. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  unobli- 
gated balance  of  contract  authority  or  unex- 
pended balance  of  sums  appropriated  prior 
to  enactment  of  subsection  (a)  will  remain 
available  for  these  programs  under  the  con- 
ditions applicable  prior  to  such  enactment. 
The  unappropriated  balance  of  sums  au- 
thorized prior  to  enactment  of  subsection 
(a)  for  the  National  Scenic  and  Recreation 
Highway  program.  Access  Highways  to 
Public  Recreation  Areas  on  Certain  Lakes, 
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and    Highways    Crossing    Other    Federal 
Projects  Is  rescinded. 

CARPOOL  AND  VANPOOL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  117.  Subsection  (a)  amends  section 
120(d)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
allow  up  to  100  percent  Federal  share  on 
projects  for  the  acquisition  of  vehicles  for 
carpoollng  and  vanpooling.  The  Intent  is  to 
encourage  more  ridesharing  by  making  it 
possible  to  acquire  vehicles  when  local 
matching  funds  are  not  available. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  expend  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  out  of  Federal  High- 
way Administration  administrative  funds  to 
carry  out  the  national  policy  of  promoting 
commuter  modes  of  transportation  which 
conserve  energy,  reduce  pollution,  and 
reduce  traffic  congestion.  This  is  in  lieu  of  a 
separate  authorization  as  included  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978. 

PUBUC  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  118.  This  section  amends  section 
142(a)(1),  (b),  and  (f)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  by  substituting  "high  occupan- 
cy vehicle  lanes"  for  "bus  lanes",  "high  oc- 
cupancy vehicle  passengers"  for  "bus  pas- 
sengers", and  "high  occupancy  vehicles"  for 
"public  mass  transportation  systems".  The 
overall  effect  is  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
projects  eligible  for  funding  under  section 
142  to  Include  carpool  and  vanpool  vehicles 
and  passengers.  Also,  it  allows  such  projects 
to  include  eligible  facilities  for  carpools  and 
vanpooU  only,  without  the  presence  of 
buses  or  rail  transit. 

PRINCE  AND  CORRIDOR  PARKING 

Sec.  119.  This  section  amends  section  137 
of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (f)  which  allows  IntersUte 
4R  funds  to  be  used  for  projects  providing 
preferential  parking  for  carpools.  It  incorpo- 
rates the  same  restrictions  as  other  fringe 
parking  facilities  with  respect  to  being  out- 
side the  central  business  district  and  within 
8kn  IntersUte  corridor,  and  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  reducing  vehicular  traffic  on  the 
IntersUte  highway.  Other  standard  fea- 
tures concerning  contracting  and  fees 
charged  are  also  included. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

Sec.  120.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  125.  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  make  clear  that 
the  term  "catastrophic  failure "  means  fail- 
ures which  are  sudden,  unexpected,  and 
result  from  external  forces,  natural  catas- 
trophes in  narrow  or  limited  areas  such  as 
localized  hurricane  force  winds,  earth- 
quakes, landslides,  and  the  like.  "CaU- 
strophlc  failure ",  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, does  not  mean  failure  which  Is  the 
result  of  structural  deficiencies  or  physical 
deterioration.  Bridges  which  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  collapse  as  a  result  of  struc- 
tural deficiencies  or  physical  deterioration 
may  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding  under 
section  144  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and  Re- 
habiliution  Program.  Section  125  is  intend- 
ed to  esUbllsh  a  fund  which  is  to  be  held  for 
sudden  and  unexpected  emergencies  and  is 
not  intended  to  be  used  for  maintenance 
costs  or  for  deficiencies,  in,  or  the  ordinary 
deterioration  of,  a  structure.  These  latter 
expenses  are  expected  to  be  met  by  the 
SUtes  or,  to  the  extent  a  facility  qualifies, 
with  funds  available  under  section  144  of 
title  23. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  125  is  also 
amended  to  delete  the  reference  to  bridges 


which  have  been  closed  to  traffic  between 
December  31.  1967  and  December  31.  1970 
inasmuch  as  the  Committee  understands 
that  these  bridges  have  been  repaired  or  re- 
constructed and  are  now  reopened  to  vehic- 
ular traffic. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  fur- 
ther provide  that  all  expenditures  for  emer- 
gency relief  under  23  U.S.C.  125.  whether 
past  or  future,  shall  come  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  not  from  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury.  Section  125  of  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code,  now  provides  that 
40  percent  of  emergency  relief  expenditures 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1978  are  authorized  from  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes,  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  $100  million  per  year  for 
emergency  relief  projects. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  23  U.S.C. 
125(b)  to  provide  that  expenditures  for 
projects  resulting  from  a  single  natural  dis- 
aster or  a  single  catastrophic  failure  shall 
not  exceed  $30  million  in  a  SUte. 

Subsection  (e)  would  apply  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (d)  to  natural  dis- 
asters or  catastrophic  failures  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  eligible  for  emergency 
relief  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Subsection  (f)  would  amend  23  United 
SUtes  Code  120(f),  which  pertains  to  the 
Federal  share  for  highway  emergency  relief 
projects.  Under  current  law,  the  Secretary 
can  increase  the  Federal  share  to  100  per- 
cent. Under  this  subsection,  the  Federal 
share  would  be  limited  to  75  percent,  except 
for  forest  highways,  forest  development 
roads  and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  park- 
ways, public  lands  highways,  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails  and  Indian 
reservation  roads,  which  would  still  receive 
100  percent  Federal  funding. 

Subsection  (g)  would  apply  the  provisions 
of  23  United  States  Code  120(f),  as  amended 
by  the  bill,  to  all  natural  disasters  or  cata- 
strophic failures  which  the  SecreUry  finds 
to  be  eligible  for  emergency  relief  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (h)  makes  technical  amend- 
ments to  reflect  the  fact  that  this  bill  re- 
places the  secondary  and  urban  Federal-aid 
highway  systems. 

bicycle  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  121.  This  section  broadens  current 
authority  to  allow  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  to  participate  in  a  greater  variety  of 
projects  to  encourage  bicycle  transporUtion 
and  to  provide  pedestrian  facilities.  It  would 
allow  SUtes  greater  flexibility  in  developing 
federally  assisted  bicycle  and  pedestrian 
projects  by  (1)  eliminating  the  requirement 
that  bicycle  or  pedestrian  projects  be  "on  or 
in  conjunction  with  highway  rights-of-way": 
(2)  eliminating  the  limiUtlon  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  for 
bicycle  or  pedestrian  projects;  and  (3)  spe- 
cifically allowing  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
to  participate  in  non-construction  projects 
that  are  expected  to  enhance  bicycle  safety 
and  use.  The  Federal  share  for  bicycle 
projects  would  be  increased  to  100  percent. 

HIGHLAND  SCENIC  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  122.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 161(f)  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973.  as  amended  by  section  21  of  P.L.  96- 
106,  to  remove  a  technical  problem  present- 
ly preventing  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
from  mainUining  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway,  l()cated  partially  within  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in 
the  State.  It  would  also  allow  local  light 


truck  traffic  and  limited  commercial  truck 
traffic  on  a  permit  basis  only. 

The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  was  origi- 
nally designed  and  constructed  as  a  multi- 
purpose SUte  highway  on  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  System.  As  such.  It  was  main- 
tained by  the  SUte  until  the  passage  of  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  which  des- 
ignated it  as  a  scenic  highway  with  portions 
limited  solely  to  scenic  and  recreational  use 
a  passenger  care  use.  The  scenic  highway 
designation  precludes  community  service  ve- 
hicles such  as  bread  trucks,  service  trucks 
and  farm  trucks  from  using  the  highway 
and  use  of  the  road  for  National  Forest 
management  activities  requiring  use  of 
trucks.  This  designation  thus  made  the 
highway  a  limited  service  highway  which 
precludes  continued  maintenance  by  the 
SUte  as  SUte  law  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  maintenance  funds  on  limited  service 
highways. 

This  amendment  would  correct  this  anom- 
aly by  modifying  the  vehicle  limlUtion  so 
that  the  SUte  would  maintain  the  road  and, 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  important  rec- 
reational and  scenic  values  of  the  highway. 

ALLOCATION  OP  URBAN  FUNDS 

Sec.  123.  Existing  law  permits 
transferability  between  urban  and  primary 
system  funds.  However,  it  does  not  permit 
transfer  of  funds  allocated  out  of  urban 
system  funds  attributable  to  urbanized 
areas  of  200,000  or  more  population  from 
the  allocation  of  one  urbanized  area  to  that 
of  another  urbanized  area  or  to  an  urban 
area.  This  amendment  to  section  150  of  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code,  would  permit  the 
transfer  of  such  attributable  funds  to  the 
allocation  of  another  urbanized  area  in  the 
SUte  or  to  any  other  urban  area  in  the 
SUte.  A  transfer,  requested  by  the  SUte, 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  l(x»l  officials  of  the  urban- 
ized area  from  which  the  funds  are  to  be 
transferred.  The  proposed  transfer  provi- 
sion would  enhance  the  capability  of  the 
SUtes  and  local  governments  by  giving 
them  more  flexibility  in  programming 
projects,  setting  priorities,  and  utilizing 
scarce  financial  resources. 

certification  acceptance 

Sec.  124.  This  section  amends  23  U.S.C. 
117  to  provide  for:  (1)  the  application  of  cer- 
tification acceptance  to  the  physical  con- 
struction phase  of  IntersUte  4R  proJecU; 
(2)  the  elimination  of  the  requirement  to 
make  a  final  inspection  on  every  project 
under  both  the  certification  acceptance  and 
secondary  road  plan  programs;  and  (3)  the 
extension  of  coverage  under  the  secondary 
road  plan  program  to:  "projects,  as  defined 
by  the  SecreUry  and  which  are  not  on  the 
IntersUte  System. "  These  changes  in  no 
way  would  relieve  the  SUte  highway  de- 
partments from  the  requirement  of  entering 
into  formal  project  agreements  with  the 
SecreUry  pursuant  to  section  1 10  of  title  23. 
Certification  acceptance  would  be  available 
to  IntersUte  restoration  projects  once  they 
reach  the  construction  phase;  thus  it  would 
apply  only  to  those  work  areas  such  as  time 
extensions,  construction  contract  change 
orders,  assessment  of  liquidated  damages, 
etc..  which  take  place  subsequent  to  the 
actual  construction  project  being  author- 
ized. The  amendments  would  make  both 
concepts  more  attractive  to  the  SUtes  be- 
cause of  the  expanded  coverage  and  the  re- 
duction in  Federal  involvement  and  redUpe. 
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Sic.  125.  Section  210<c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  provides  for  the  use.  up  to 
$5,000,000.  of  any  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Act  approved  October  16.  1951  (65  SUt. 
422)  for  highways  in  military  training  and 
maneuver  areas.  In  1958.  Public  Law  85-767 
(72  SUt.  885).  which  revised  and  codified 
prior  highway  legislation  as  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  repealed  other  Acts  and  por- 
tions of  Acts.  In  addition,  the  second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1957  (in- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce)  rescinded, 
effective  June  20.  1957.  all  unexpended  ap- 
propriations from  prior  laws.  (Public  Law 
85-855).  Thus,  there  are  no  current  highway 
appropriations  from  which  any  part  of 
$5,000,000  could  be  made  available  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
maneuver  areas. 

In  1955.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  budget  for  defense  access  roads.  Since 
1957.  each  military  department  has  budg 
eted  separately  for  defense  access  roads.  By 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller),  maintenance  and 
repair  of  public  highways  used  for  maneu- 
vers will  be  accomplished  from  funds  made 
available  by  the  appropriate  military  de- 
partment; but  in  order  to  insure  prompt  re- 
pairs, military  regulations  provide  that  the 
Commander,  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command,  may  authorize  the  Federal  Klgh- 
way  Administration  to  temporarily  use 
available  access  road  funds,  pending  pay- 
ment by  the  military  department  concerned 
from  its  operation  and  maintenance  funds. 
Since  funds  for  the  repair  of  maneuver  road 
damage  are  not  available  from  highway  ap- 
propriations acts,  but  are  available  from  de- 
fense appropriations  »cXs,  the  opening 
clause  is  misleading  and  should  be  amended 
to  reflect  current  law  and  practice. 

This  amendment  to  section  210(c)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  has  been  coordinat- 
ed with  the  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command. 

MAINTENANCX 

Sec.  126.  Subsection  116(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  requires  maintenance 
agreements  between  a  State  without  au- 
thority to  maintain  a  project  constructed 
"on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  or 
within  a  municipality"  and  the  appropriate 
county  or  municipal  officials.  This  section 
would  amend  subsection  (b)  to  require  main- 
tenance agreements  when  a  State  does  not 
have  authority  to  maintain  any  project. 

This  section  would  amend  subsection 
116(c)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  withhold  project 
approval  for  projects  in  specific  areas  on 
one  or  more  of  the  Federal-aid  Systems  or 
Programs  within  a  State,  or  for  the  entire 
State,  where  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
project  is  not  being  properly  maintained. 
Under  present  law.  the  Secretary  must  with- 
hold project  approval  for  the  entire  State 
for  all  projects  when  a  single  project  is  not 
being  properly  maintained.  Present  law  does 
not  represent  a  practical  enforcement  sanc- 
tion. Stopping  all  project  approvals  in  an 
entire  State  could  involve  massive  disrup- 
tion of  planning  and  considerable  economic 
waste.  The  amendment  provides  a  practical 
enforcement  sanction  which  should  be  an 
effective  tool  in  enforcing  maintenance. 

Subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g) 
transfer  maintenance  provisions  from  23 
U.S.C.  109  to  23  U.S.C.  116. 


cowsmucTioN 
SBC.  127.  Title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  now 
requires  that  the  Secretary  inspect  each 
highway  construction  project.  This  amend- 
ment would  remove  that  requirement.  The 
Secretary  would  establish  procedures  for  in- 
specting and  approving  construction  but 
would  not  have  to  inspect  each  project.  The 
amendment  would  thereby  eliminate  an  un- 
necessary requirement. 

RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING 

Sec.  128.  This  section  would  amend  23 
U.S.C.  307  to  confirm  the  legal  basis  for 
pooling  1''4  percent  highway  planning  and 
research  (HPR)  funds  into  a  single  fund  and 
to  establish  a  uniform  period  of  availability, 
and  a  standard  Federal  matching  share. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  129.  This  section  amends  section  140 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  assure 
that  equal  employment  opportunity  must  be 
provided  without  regard  to  sex;  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
and  finance  minority  business  enterprise 
training  programs  and  assistance  programs: 
and  to  authorize  the  use  of  $10  million  per 
fiscal  year  from  the  sums  apportioned  under 
23  U.S.C.  104(b)  to  conduct  and  finance  mi- 
nority business  enterprise  training  programs 
and  assistance  programs. 

INTERAGENCY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  130.  This  section  adds  a  new  section 
to  title  23.  United  States  Code,  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be 
required  to  enter  Into  memoranda  of  under- 
standing with  other  Federal  agencies  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  environmental  compli- 
ance reviews  that  apply  to  Federal  and  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  projects.  The  purpose  of 
such  memoranda  is  to  minimize,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  duplication,  need- 
less paperwork,  and  delays  in  approval  of 
projects  under  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
This  section  Is  Intended  to  reinforce  the  na- 
tional policy  on  minimization  of  redtape  set 
forth  in  section  101(e)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  by  consolidating  environmental 
compliance  procedures  in  a  single  project 
development  process  to  be  coordinated  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  as  amended,  and  by  pro- 
viding for  the  rapid  resolution  of  Federal 
interagency  disagreements  concerning  the 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  effects 
of  actions  proposed  for  funding  under  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

FEDERAL  SHARE— FEDERAL-AID  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  131.  This  section  amends  section 
120(a)  of  title  23.  U.S.C.,  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral share.  The  current  Federal  share  pay- 
able for  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
and  the  urban  system  Is  75  percent.  This  bill 
redefines  the  secondary  and  urban  systems 
as  rural  and  urban  programs.  The  Federal 
share  payable  for  these  two  programs  Is  50 
percent. 

For  projects  already  under  construction. 
SUtes  would  have  the  option  of  continuing 
to  fund  those  projects  at  the  75/25  match- 
ing ratio  or  at  50/50.  All  new  projects  must 
be  funded  at  the  50/50.  Federal/SUte 
matching  ratio. 

OBLIGATION  LIMITATION  AND  ALLOCATION 
FORMULA 

Sec.  132.  This  section  establishes  an  obli- 
gation limiution  of  $8.2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  excluding  emergency  relief 
projects,  rehabiliUtion  of  a  federally-owned 
bridge,  certification  of  state  procedures 
demonstration  project,  and  IntersUte  trans- 


fer grants.  The  $8.2  billion  in  obllgational 
authority  would  be  allocated  to  the  States 
in  the  same  ratio  in  which  sums  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  SUtes  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  highway  safety  construction  are 
apportioned.  Collectively,  the  SUtes  can  ob- 
ligate no  more  than  25  percent  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

MARYLAND  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  133.  This  section  repeals  two  bridge 
statutes  which  have  been  superseded  by 
more  recent  enactments.  It  allows  the  Mary- 
land Transportation  Authority  to  pledge 
revenues  from  existing  toll  bridges  and  tun- 
nels it  has  financed  as  security  for  new  bond 
issues  for  new  bridge  and  tunnel  facilities. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  STATE  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  134.  This  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion  to  carry  out  a 
project  which  will  demonstrate  the  feasibili- 
ty of  extending  the  coverage  of  State  certifi- 
cations under  section  117(a)  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code.  The  purpose  of  the 
demonstration  project  is  to  determine  to 
what  extent  Slates  are  able  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  Federal  law.  both  title  23 
and  non-title  23  requirements,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  kinds  of  problems  may  be  en- 
countered under  such  procedures.  The  proj- 
ect shall  also  document  those  areas  wiiere 
savings  can  be  made  In  time  and  paperwork 
without  adverse  Impacts  on  public  participa- 
tion or  the  environment. 

ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  135.  This  bill  would  amend  section 
218(a)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
allow  the  SUte  of  Alaska  to  use  its  appor- 
tioned Federal-aid  highway  funds  on  the 
continued  construction  of  the  portions  of 
the  Alaska  highway  located  In  Canada. 

Since  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  highway  In  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (Pub.  L.  93-87).  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  for 
the  project  and  work  Is  now  completed  or 
underway.  However,  no  funds  were  appro- 
priated In  the  1979-1982  United  SUtes 
budget. 

The  current  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  do  not  permit  a  SUte  to 
expend  its  Federal-aid  funds  in  a  foreign 
country.  This  section  would  permit  Alaska 
to  use  Its  Federal-aid  highway  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Alaska  highway  in 
Canada,  as  provided  In  section  218. 

TERRITORIAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  136.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  re- 
peals section  215  (Territorial  Highway  Pro- 
gram) of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Subsection  (bXl)  of  this  section  provides 
that  outstanding  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  repealed  section  215 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  under 
the  conditions  applicable  prior  to  such 
repeal. 

Subsections  (c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  eliminate 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrations  in- 
volvement In  the  highway  safety  activities 
of  the  territories  program  by  amending  per- 
tinent sections  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

ACCELERATION  OF  BRIDGE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  137.  This  section  repeals  the  accelera- 
tion of  bridge  project  program  which  pro- 
vides funding  for  the  U.  S.  Grant  Bridge  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Ohio  and  the  East 
Huntington  Bridge  between  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio.  Funds  for  these  two  bridge 
projects  will  be  available  for  obligation  for 
two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act  and  In  the  same  manner  as  provided  In 
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the  repealed  section,  as  amended.  Funds  not 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  period 
will  be  apportioned  to  the  several  SUtes  In 
accordance  with  section  144(e)  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

TECHNICAL  amendments 

Sec.  138.  This  section  makes  conforming 
amendmenU  to  title  23,  United  State.s  Code, 
to  reflect  the  shift  from  urban  and  second- 
ary system  designation  to  a  consolidated 
urban  program  and  rural  program.  It  also 
streamlines  certain  sections  of  title  23  by  de- 
leting language  that  no  longer  applies. 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 
title  ii— highway  revenue  act  of  1982 

Sec.  201  sUtes  that  the  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982". 

S-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  THE  TAXES  WHICH  ARE 
TRANSFERRED  INTO  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Sec  202  extends  the  highway  excise  Uxes 
allocated  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (HTF) 
for  five  years.  The  rate  reductions  or  expira- 
tions of  highway  taxes  now  scheduled  for 
October  1.  1984.  are  deferred  until  October 
1,  1989. 

EXTENSION  OF  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  203  extends  the  time  that  taxes  shall 
be  placed  in  the  HTF  for  five  years  from 
September  30,  1984,  through  September  30, 

1989,  and  extends  the  time  that  expendi- 
tures shall  be  made  from  the  HTF  for  six 
years  from  October  1,  1984,  to  October  1, 

1990.  This  section  also  extends  the  time  for 
annual  HTF  reports  from  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991.  Subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  repeals  section  210  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  which  con- 
cerns an  Investigation  and  report  already 
made  to  the  Congress. 

change  in  DEFINITION  OF  YEAR  AND  TAXABLE 
PERIOD 

Sec.  204  changes  the  definition  of  "year" 
and  "taxable  period"  to  permit  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a  tax  year 
beglnnip.g  on  any  date. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMIHEE  FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAYS  PROGRAM  LEVELS 
(h  Mors  oI  datanj 
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Notr  Intcntitt  constnictiai  M)  4R  funds  are  imartnned  1  yew  in 
idvanx  It  foi  Mttnn;ed 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1982,  which  is 
being  introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation,  Senator 
Syhhs. 

This  legislation  would  continue  to 
increase  the  highway  program's  em- 
phasis on  maintaining  and  preserving 
the  existing  system  and  the  large  cap- 
ital investments  of  past  years.  The 
Federal-Aid     Highway     Improvement 


Act  of  1981  marked  the  beginning  of 
this  preservation  approach.  With  the 
Interstate  System  functionally  com- 
plete. I  believe  this  makes  the  best  use 
of  available  resources  and  is  vital  to  a 
strong  national  economy. 

I  support  the  legislative  changes 
which  would  consolidate  and  eliminate 
the  many  small  program  categories 
that  have  proliferated  over  the  years. 
I  believe  this  will  result  in  a  more  ef- 
fective highway  program.  The  States 
should  have  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible to  solve  their  own  unique  prob- 
lems, and  this  becomes  even  more  crit- 
ical when  revenues  are  limited. 

As  I  have  noted,  resources  for  the 
highway  program  are  limited.  Trust 
fund  revenues  have  been  decreasing 
and  the  growth  in  the  needs  of  our 
transportation  system  is  well  docu- 
mented. This  dilemma  is  compounded 
by  the  impact  of  inflation.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1977  the  highway  dollar  bought 
49.9  cents  of  work  in  1967  dollars.  Now 
5  years  later,  that  dollar  buys  29.5 
cents  of  highway  improvement  work. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  decreasing 
trust  fund  revenues  and  the  decline  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  transporta- 
tion dollar,  the  revenue  structure  now 
in  place  much  be  reviewed.  Such  a 
review  should  be  based  upon  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  cost  allocation 
study,  which  will  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  several  weeks.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  Symms.  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  and  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  to  assure  that 
all  classes  of  highway  users  are  given  a 
fair  hearing  prior  to  any  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  user  fee  struc- 
ture. If  this  review  cannot  be  complet- 
ed before  the  authorization  expires, 
there  must  be  a  simple  extension  of 
the  trtist  fund  and  the  existing  taxes 
In  order  to  reauthorize  the  highway 
program. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  high- 
way program  for  a  period  of  4  years.  I 
believe  multiple  year  authorizations 
are  essential  for  effective  State  trans- 
portation planning. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  farm-to- 
market  and  urban  roads  to  this  coun- 
try's economic  well-being.  The  most 
Immediate  benefits  from  these  systems 
accure  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

I  believe,  however,  that  extending 
funding  for  these  programs  through 
fiscal  1986  Is  necessary  In  order  to  pro- 
vide more  time  to  be  certain  that  the 
States  can  provide  these  Important 
programs.  Disparities  In  population 
and  revenue  bases  will  affect  the 
States'  ability  to  Immediately  fund 
these  programs  at  adequate  levels, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Feder- 
al Government  Is  asking  the  States 
and  localities  to  take  responsibility  for 
many  programs. 


The  most  recent  Department  of 
Transportation  needs  study  estimates 
that  to  maintain  the  secondary  system 
between  1980  and  1995  at  1978  condi- 
tions would  require  about  $55.6  billion. 
Approximately  $39.5  billion  would  be 
required  for  the  urban  system  during 
the  same  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  ability  of  rural 
States  to  meet  their  transportation 
needs  may  be  further  limited  pending 
the  outcome  of  congressional  action 
on  the  administration's  1983  budget 
recommendation  that  no  funds  be  au- 
thorized for  the  section  18  formula 
grant  program  for  nonurban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  urban  programs  and  of  the 
other  Federal-aid  highway  programs 
are  especially  Important  when  consid- 
ering which  programs  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  President's  New  Federal- 
Ism  program.  Details  of  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Federalism  proposal  have 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
As  Senator  Symus  has  Indicated,  the 
committee  looks  forward  to  holding 
hearings  on  these  proposals  later  this 
year. 

While  I  believe  the  States  may 
Indeed  be  better  able  to  carry  out 
some  of  these  responsibilities.  I  also 
believe  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
a  Federal  program  Is  to  redistribute 
resources  among  all  the  States.  Those 
States  with  fewer  resources  to  draw 
upon  may  be  unable  to  provide.  In 
some  cases,  the  Infrastructure  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  national  economy. 
An  Important  objective  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  will  be  to  determine  pro- 
gram responsibilities  by  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  collect  Information  on 
the  adequacy  of  resources  at  each 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
this  bin  on  AprU  21,  1982.  The  pro- 
gram changes  outlined  In  this  legisla- 
tion will  significantly  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  highway  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  fortunate,  as 
does  the  entire  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Steve  Symms  Is 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
working  with  him  In  this  area. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Envlrormient  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  Mr.  Stafford,  for  those 
kind  words.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  him  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  not  only  his  experience  but 
also  that  of  Senators  Bentsen  and 
Randolph  on  this  subject,  to  assist  me 
In  the  job  and  responsibility  we  have 
to  work  on  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Symms,  chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
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tion  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
and  otlier  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  Last  year  the  com- 
mittee considered  S.  1024,  which  rede- 
fined the  interstate  program  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  complete  the  system  and 
expand  the  reconstruction  and  reha- 
bilitation effort  on  this  vital  system. 
The  bill  also  authorized  the  continu- 
ation of  other  Federal  highway  assist- 
ance. As  finally  enacted,  the  legisla- 
tion was  limited  in  scope  only  to  the 
interstate  provisions. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  this  year,  for 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  to  give  consideration  to 
extending  the  authorizations  for  the 
various  categorical  programs  of  our 
overall  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  extends  the  authorization  for  4 
years  for  all  major  systems  currently 
funded  under  the  program. 

This  extension  demonstrates  the 
commitment  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  to  continuing  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  In  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  our  highway  net- 
work. With  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  becoming  more  of  a  reali- 
ty. It  is  time  to  turn  greater  efforts  to 
maintaining  the  Federal  investment  in 
both  this  system  and  other  major  Fed- 
eral-aid networks.  This  legislation  sub- 
stantially increases  the  effort  on  the 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Interstate  System  by  Increasing 
authorizations  from  the  current  level 
of  $800  million  to  $2.1  bUlIon  In  the 
final  year  of  authorization.  This  in- 
creased funding  will  provide  sufficient 
authority  for  most  States  to  meet 
their  current  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction needs  and  will  allow  some 
States  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  urmiet 
4-R  needs.  I  am  pleased  to  be  cospon- 
soring  this  bill  because  I  feel  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  be  involved  In 
maintaining  its  investment  In  the  im- 
portant Interstate  Highway  System.  I 
applaud  the  members  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  for  their  percep- 
tive decision  to  provide  this  important 
program  with  sufficient  funding. 

The  introduced  bill  also  continues 
Federal  assistance  to  meet  the  serious 
problem  facing  this  Nation  with  re- 
spect to  deteriorating  and  obsolete 
bridges.  The  legislation  authorizes  $4.9 
billion  over  the  4  years  for  this  Impor- 
tant work.  This  level  of  funding  will 
allow  the  States  to  replace  or  rehabili- 
tate many  deficient  bridges. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  must 
continue  to  review  and  consider  the 
Federal  priority  for  our  overall  high- 
way transportation  program.  This  au- 
thorization of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  review  current  categorical 
programs  and  define  the  appropriate 
Federal  role. 


Next  month  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  will  conduct  hearings 
on  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  the  wit- 
nesses who  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee at  that  time  will  provide  useful 
comments  on  how  this  legislation  can 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  in  relation  to  highway  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  President,  a  short  comment  on 
revenue  to  support  this  program  is 
necessary.  F\mdlng  for  this  program 
comes  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
which  is  a  collection  of  various  high- 
way user  related  charges.  The  bill  as 
introduced  simply  extends  the  existing 
taxation. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  committee 
could  recommend  an  increase  in  reve- 
nue for  the  highway  trust  fund  this 
year.  Unfortunately  the  cost  alloca- 
tion study  which  was  requested  In  the 
1978  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  has  not  been  transmitted  to 
Congress.  Without  this  study  and 
without  some  impetus  from  the  ad- 
ministration, it  does  not  appear  that  a 
revenue  revision  is  possible  at  this 
time.  With  program  needs  and  costs 
continuing  to  rise,  we  In  the  Congress 
must  face  the  need  to  raise  these  taxes 
In  the  near  future.  Revenue  has  been 
declining  for  the  last  few  years  be- 
cause energy  conservation  efforts  have 
been  successful.  If  this  trend  contin- 
ues—and I  am  sure  it  will  since  auto- 
makers are  producing  more  fuel-effi- 
cient vehicles— then  we  must  raise  the 
taxes  to  provide  a  serviceable  highway 
network  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  carefully  review  this 
legislation  and  to  transmit  their  views 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion so  that  it  may  have  their  collec- 
tive wisdom  when  markup  on  this  bill 
is  scheduled  in  late  April  or  early  May. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  10:30  a.m.,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  no  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 


SBA    FOR 
WATER 


GOLDEN    FLEECE    TO 
MILLION-DOLLAR 
SLIDE  GUARANTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  giving  my  Golden  Fleece  of  the 
Month  Award  for  March  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  for 
providing  two  loan  guarantees— almost 
a  million  dollars  in  total— to  a  Califor- 
nia aquatic  park  for  a  giant  water  slide 
and  other  construction.  This  is  a 
prime  example  of  how  Uncle  Sam's 
credit  budget  has  exploded  in  recent 
years,  and  shoved  credit-sensitive 
housing  and  auto  industries  down  the 
slide  and  Into  the  drink  in  the  process. 


In  December  1981,  the  SBA  ap- 
proved two  loan  guarantees  in  connec- 
tion with  Waterworld  U.S.A..  in  Cal 
Expo,  a  park  in  the  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  area.  An  SBA  official  said: 

The  Sierra  Security  Bank  of  Susanville. 
California  granted  a  loan  of  $560,000  to  Wa- 
terworld U.S.A.  The  SBA,  in  December  1981 
approved  a  loan  guarantee  for  89  percent  or 
$498,400  of  that  $560,000. 

The  SBA  official  continued. 

In  a  second  case,  also  in  December.  1981.  a 
guarantee  bank  loan  in  the  amount  of 
$560,000.  of  which  SBA  guaranteed  89  per- 
cent or  $498,400,  was  approved  for  the  Bay 
Area  Business  Development  Company,  who 
in  turn  loaned  the  funds  to  the  business— 
Waterworld  U.S.A. 

In  plain  English,  Waterworld  U.S.A. 
was  the  beneficiary  of  two  loan  guar- 
antees—each $498,400  for  a  total  of 
$996,800.  SBA  rules  forbid  loan  guar- 
antees of  more  than  $500,000,  so  in 
this  case,  one  loan  guarantee  went  to  a 
development  firm  which  lent  the 
money  to  Waterworld,  while  the  other 
loan  guarantee  went  to  back  up  a  loan 
a  bank  had  granted  to  Waterworld. 

According  to  SBA,  money  in  one  of 
the  cases  involved  was  used  for  paying 
off  contractors  and  suppliers  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  water  slide, 
and  in  the  other  case,  the  funds  were 
used  to  pay  off  other  construction 
costs  and  to  purchase  machinery  and 
equipment. 

In  a  loan  guarantee,  the  Federal 
Government  pledges  to  repay  princi- 
pal—In whol«"  or  in  part— and  interest 
on  a  loan  in  case  of  default  by  a  t>or- 
rower,  thus  reducing  the  lender's  ex- 
posure to  risk.  If  the  loan  goes  bad,  it 
is  the  taxpayer's  dollars  that  are  used 
to  pay  it  off. 

You  might  wonder  why  SBA 
thought  It  would  be  worthwhile  to 
guarantee  almost  a  million  dollars  to 
an  aquatic  park.  I  wondered,  too.  Here 
is  what  an  SBA  official  said:  "The 
reason  was  the  fact  that  it's  a  water 
slide.  It's  located  in  a  large  recreation- 
al area  In  Sacramento,  in  a  community 
type  of  park.  It's  a  recreational  facility 
and  it's  considered  in  the  interest  of 
the  public." 

Well,  the  way  this  project  is  working 
out.  people  will  not  just  go  down  a 
slide- it  may  be  the  taxpayers  taking  a 
bath,  since  the  owners  and  operators 
of  the  park  had  been  in  serious  finan- 
cial difficulty. 

According  to  an  article  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  "Waterworld's  private  in- 
vestors last  October  appealed  to  the 
Cal  Expo  Board  of  Directors  to  relax 
the  terms  of  its  contract  (lease  on  land 
in  Cal  Expo)  because  of  financial  prob- 
lems. The  Waterworld  general  manag- 
er said  then  that  the  first  phase  of 
park  construction,  projected  to  cost 
$1.8  million,  had  exceeded  that 
amount  by  almost  $1  million." 

The  article  added,  "A  late  initial 
opening  date  In  August  1981  also  con- 


tributed to  Waterworld's  financial 
woes,  officials  said." 

But  SBA  officials  noted  that  "this 
venture's  equity  position,  with  the  $1.6 
million,  is  much  stronger  than  the 
usual  SBA  loan  situation." 

This  loan  guarantee,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  pay  off 
if  the  venture  fails,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  little  noticed  explosion  in 
Federal  loan  guarantee  program.  The 
Federal  Government  is  expected  to 
guarantee  new  loan  commitments  In 
fiscal  year  1983  of  $98.4  billion.  This 
staggering  sum  not  only  shoves  infla- 
tion up  and  puts  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates,  it  distorts  the  market- 
place by  taking  the  risk  out  of  ven- 
tures which  never  would  have  been  of- 
fered credit  by  private  sources.  Guar- 
anteeing loans  also  dries  up  available 
funds  for  other  less  risky  projects. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  the  lender  of  last  resort.  If  private 
financial  institutions  say  no  to  a  loan, 
the  Federal  Government  should  keep 
Its  hands  off. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—using taxpayer's  money- 
provides  loan  guarantees  for  anybody, 
and  espeically  for  a  water  slide,  when 
few  individuals  can  get  a  loan  for 
housing,  cars,  or  anything  else  now.  In 
a  time  of  growing  budget  deficits,  we 
need  to  get  Uncle  Sam  out  of  the 
credit  market  as  soon  as  we  can— to  as 
great  a  degree  as  we  can. 

Federal  loan  guarauitees  simply  shift 
the  risk  from  the  lenders  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Has  the  taxpayer  not  been  burdened 
enough?  Inflation,  tight  credit,  high 
taxes,  deficits,  all  of  these  have  hit  the 
taxpayer  hard  enough.  If  the  burden 
is  not  worth  bearing  by  lenders— those 
who  should  know  about  credit  worthi- 
ness—is it  worth  dumping  on  the  tax- 
payers? 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed eliminating  SBA  direct  loans 
and  reducing  guaranteed  loans  10  per- 
cent. This  is  too  modest  a  goal  if  the 
aquatic  park  is  any  example. 

The  individuals  and  organizations 
that  get  hurt  from  this  kind  of  guar- 
anteed loan  are  the  needy  small  busi- 
nessmen across  the  Nation. 


THE  KENNEDY-HATFIELD  VERSUS 
JACKSON-WARNER    ARMS    CON- 
TROL PROPOSALS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.   I 
should  like  to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  debate  currently  opened  between 
the  proponents  of  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field  freeze  and  the  Jackson-Warner 
resolution. 

My  first  observation  is  that  the 
debate  over  arms  control  per  se  is 
more  Important  than  the  debate  over 
either  of  these  two  approaches.  The 
similarities  of  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
and  Jackson-Warner  resolutions  are 
much  more  dramatic  than  their  differ- 


ences. The  basic  thrust  is  the  same- 
pay  more  attention  to  verifiable  arms 
control  and  find  a  way  to  achieve 
actual  reductions. 

The  press  has  missed  this  point  and 
so  have  some  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
time  to  consider  how  the  two  ap- 
proaches can  be  worked  together 
rather  than  engaging  in  the  exchange 
of  charges  about  the  apparent  or  real 
weaknesses  in  either  version. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  work  of  arms 
control  rather  than  worrying  about 
the  lineup  of  supporters  of  resolutions 
which  are  85  percent  or  95  percent 
similar  in  nature. 

Second,  press  reports  indicate  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Jackson-Warner 
resolution  is  to  allow  a  buildup  in  nu- 
clear weaponry  before  any  actual  re- 
ductions. Now,  maybe  some  supporter 
of  that  resolution  is  making  that  argu- 
ment, but  there  is  no  language  In  that 
resolution  calling  for  an  Increase  In 
nuclear  weaponry.  It  calls  for  a  "long- 
term  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
forces  freeze  at  equal  and  sharply  re- 
duced levels  of  forces."  There  is  not  a 
word  about  building  up  arsenals;  and 
should  there  have  been,  this  Senator 
would  not  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

Finally.  I  think  a  word  of  praise  is 
due  to  the  American  public  who  per- 
ceived this  issue  and  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  This  truly 
is  an  Initiative  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  to  brand  it  as  a  liberal 
cause  or  a  conservative  cause  is  simply 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

Arms  control  should  always  be  based 
on  the  naked  self  interests  of  the  na- 
tions involved.  Recognizing  that  faw;t 
and  forcing  Its  consideration,  the 
American  public  has  served  this  Con- 
gress In  a  most  positive  way.  We  here 
in  the  Senate  have  been  pushed  and 
prodded  Into  action,  and  finally  we  are 
moving.  It  is  this  sense  of  momentimi 
that  is  Important  now.  and  I  hope  that 
it  soon  translates  into  action  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  at  10:30 
a.m.  we  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  further  morning  business.  Since 
the  time  of  10:30  a.m.  has  arrived.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
order,  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


In  the  famous  and  important  Greek  city 
of  Ephesus  there  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  an- 
cestral law,  the  terms  of  which  are  severe 
but  its  justice  is  not  inequitable.  When  an 
architect  accepts  the  charge  of  a  public 
work,  he  has  to  promise  what  the  cost  of  it 
will  be.  His  estimate  is  handed  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  his  property  is  pledged  as  security 
until  the  work  is  done.  When  it  is  finished, 
if  the  outlay  agrees  with  his  statement,  he 
is  complimented  by  decrees  and  marks  of 
honor.  If  no  more  than  a  fourth  has  to  be 
added  to  his  estimate,  it  is  furnished  by  the 
treasury  and  no  penalty  is  inflicted.  But 
when  more  than  one  fourth  has  to  be  spent 
in  addition  on  the  work,  the  money  required 
to  finish  it  is  taken  from  his  property. 

Mr.  President,  this  strikes  me  as  a 
pretty  good  idea.  If  we  required  de- 
fense contractors  to  pay  for  any  exces- 
sive overrun  then  at  last  we  would 
have  an  effective  deterrent  against 
rampant  cost  overruns. 


VITRUVIUS  ON  COST  OVERRUNS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
small  item  in  the  Washington  Month- 
ly recently  caught  my  eye.  It  is  a 
quote  from  Vitruvius'  De  Archltectura 
of  the  first -century  A.D. 

The  subject  is  cost  overruns.  Let  me 
quote  Vitruvius: 


CHINESE  CATHOLICS  AND  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  published  an 
article  entitled  "Chinese  Catholics 
Rebuke  the  Pope."  It  stated  that  the 
leadership  of  China's  officially  sanc- 
tioned Catholic  church  have  said  that 
the  assertion  that  believers  are  being 
persecuted  is  slander. 

The  believers  they  are  referring  to 
are  the  dissident  Catholics  loyal  to  the 
Vatican  who  have  formed  an  under- 
ground group  of  worshippers.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  requested  that  Roman 
Catholics  around  the  world  pray 
March  21.  for  persecuted  Chinese 
Catholics.  These  people  must  practice 
their  religion  secretly  because  they  are 
not  tolerated  by  the  Government-sanc- 
tioned church  in  China.  That  church 
broke  away  from  the  Vatican  during 
the  1950's  and  now  backs  the  Peking 
Government. 

In  the  past  several  months  the  intol- 
erance by  the  Communist  regime  has 
developed  Into  aggressive  antireligion 
activities,  occurring  with  increasing 
regularity. 

In  Shanghai  police  recently  arrested 
Rev.  Zhu  Hongshen  and  several  other 
elderly  Jesuit  priests.  No  exact 
charges  are  known,  although  it  is  be- 
lieved the  arrests  were  made  because 
of  the  priests'  continued  contact  with 
the  Vatican,  their  circulation  of  reli- 
gious Information  abroad,  and  their 
refusal  to  join  the  official  Chinese  Pa- 
triotic Catholic  Association.  In  the 
past,  priests  who  refused  to  join  have 
been  sentenced  to  labor  camps. 

Two  of  the  priests  arrested  last 
autumn  had  been  arrested  before;  one 
had  spent  6  years  In  prison  and  5  years 
in  a  labor  camp,  and  another  spent  24 
years  in  jail. 

Another  major  incident  developed 
late  last  year  over  Bible-smuggling  In 
Operation  Pearl.  Hundreds  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  volimteers  suffered 
beatings  and  incarceration  in  Commu- 
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nist  jails  after  being  caught  bringing 
Bibles  into  mainland  China. 

Chinese  Catholics  have  the  unpleas- 
ant choice  of  either  submitting  to  the 
officially  sanctioned  church  or  of 
trying  to  maintain  links  to  the  world 
community  of  Catholics  and  facing 
the  inevitable  prosecution. 

The  religious  community  these  Chi- 
nese wish  to  belong  to  is  an  Interna- 
tional one— and.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  over  their  persecution  because 
of  their  beliefs  is  international  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  there  is 
international  concern  over  this  reli- 
gious persecution  is  not  an  accident.  It 
is  not  simply  a  result  of  anti-Commu- 
nist rhetoric.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
genuine  desire  of  all  people  for  basic, 
fundamental  human  rights:  a  desire  so 
well  expressed  in  the  International 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  unsuii- 
mously  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  1946. 

So  too.  Mr.  President,  the  concern 
regarding  actions  of  far  greater  dimen- 
sion and  depravity— genocide— this 
concern  is  international  as  well. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  interna- 
tional concern  and  ratify  this  human 
rights  treaty,  which  seeks  to  punish 
criminals  committing  the  most  hei- 
nous of  crimes. 

Genocide  was  proclaimed  "a  crime 
under  international  law"  by  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  96,  on  De- 
cember 11.  1946.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  world  community  has  recognized 
genocide  to  be  a  matter  of  internation- 
al concern,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  85  nations  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  Join  these  nations  in  ratifying  this 
International  criminal  and  human 
rights  treaty:  The  Genocide  Treaty. 


DECISIONMAKING  AUTHORITY 
ON  THE  SITING  OF  A  REGION- 
AL OR  NATIONAL  HIGH-LEVEL 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  REPOSI- 
TORY IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  1981  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  No.  52  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Legislature,  which  has  been 
received  in  the  office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  which  relates  to 
final  decisionmaking  authority  on  the 
siting  of  a  regional  or  national  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  repository  in 
Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1981  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  52 

Whereas  the  U.S.  department  of  energy 
has  been  conducting  feasibility  and  environ- 
mental Impact  studies  on  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  or  national  repository  for  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  storage;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  department  of  energy 
has  confirmed  that  it  is  considering  grariitic 
formations  as  one  of  several  mediums  suita-' 


ble  for  high-level  radioactive  waste  storage: 
and 

Whereas  the  technology  involved  in  such 
plans  for  high-level  radioactive  waste  stor- 
age has  generated  considerable  scientific 
disagreement  regarding  the  Implementation 
of  such  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  sentiments  of  Wisconsin  resi- 
dents are  firmly  in  opposition  to  such  plans 
because  of  the  severe  hazards  of  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  and  the  need  to  ensure 
perpetual  safeguards:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  sUte  of 
Wisconsin  goes  on  record  in  opposition  to  a 
regional  or  national  high-level  radioactive 
waste  repository  In  Wisconsin  because  of 
the  impact  such  a  site  would  have  on  the 
health,  economic  welfare  and  environment 
of  our  citizenry  and  on  the  tourism  an3  agri- 
cultural Industries:  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  gives  clear 
notice  to  congress  that  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin will  not  accept  a  high-level  radioactive 
waste  repository:  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  demands 
that  the  U.S.  department  of  energy  shall 
inform  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  state  government  as  well  as  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Wisconsin  of  any  and  all  actions 
taken  by  the  department  with  respect  to 
Wisconsin  as  a  possible  site  for  a  regional  or 
national  high-level  radioactive  waste  deposi- 
tory and  that  all  meetings  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  department  of  energy 
and  state  and  local  officials  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  and  shall  comply  with  the  Wis- 
consin open  meetings  law  In  sections  19.81 
to  19.86  of  the  statutes;  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  strongly  urges  congress  and 
the  president  to  recognize  that  Wisconsin 
must  have  the  authority  to  make  any  final 
decision  as  to  whether  Wisconsin  shall  be 
the  site  of  a  regional  or  national  high-level 
radioactive  waste  depository:  and.  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  and  the  roll  call  votes  on  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  taken  In  each  house 
of  the  legislature  be  transmitted  by  the 
chief  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  governor  of  this  state,  the  U.S. 
department  of  energy,  the  U.S.  nuclear  reg- 
ulatory commission,  the  U.S.  environmental 
protection  agency  and  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  senate  and  the  U.S.  house  of  represent- 
atives. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  many  of  us  receive  questions 
from  Federal  employees  who  wish  to 
participate  in  this  Nation's  election 
process.  Oftentimes,  Federal  employ- 
ees are  unsure  of  how  they  may  par- 
ticipate, knowing  that  their  activities 
come  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  Because  of  this  uncertain- 
ty, many  Federal  employees  do  not 
participate  to  the  extent  they  could.  I 
believe  that  action  to  be  a  loss  of 
talent,  energy,  and  ideas  vital  to  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

In  order  to  help  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  to  be  of  service  to  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  may  have 
received  similar  questions  from  their 
constituents,  I  am  enclosing  a  portion 


of  a  publication  printed  by  the  Office 
of    Personnel    Management    entitled 

•Political  Activity  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees." Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  significant  text  ot  that  pamphlet. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Political  Activity  or  Federal  Employees 
POLITICAL  activity  hestrictions  protect 

employees 
Federal  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  are  protected  by 
law  from  efforts  to  force  them  to  give  politi- 
cal service  or  tribute.  This  was  not  always 
true.  Federal  employees  got  this  protection 
from  the  Civil  Service  Act  passed  In  1883, 
which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Federal 
merit  system. 

The  Hatch  Act.  passed  in  1939.  poes  fur- 
ther than  the  Civil  Service  Act.  It  provides 
in  general  that  Federal  employees  cannot 
take  an  active  part  in  political  management 
or  in  political  campaigns— even  if  they  are 
willing  to  do  so.  However,  the  Hatch  Act 
does  permit  political  activity  in  regard  to  a 
non-partisan  election,  which  is  one  in  which 
none  of  the  candidates  represents  a  political 
party  which  received  votes  for  Presldfential 
electors  in  the  last  preceding  Presidential 
election. 

WHO  IS  COVERED 

In  general,  employees  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  wheth- 
er in  the  competitive  or  excepted  service, 
and  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  are  subject  to  political  activity 
restrictions.  Part-time  and  temporary  em- 
ployees are  included. 

A  few  exemptions  are  made.  Including  em- 
ployees paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  the  President,  heads  and  assistant 
heads  of  executive  or  military  departments, 
and  officials  who  determine  national  policy, 
and  who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  There  is  a 
partial  exemption  for  Federal  employees 
living  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  In  other  communities  where 
the  majority  of  voters  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Some  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ees are  also  subject  to  less  severe  political 
activity  restrictions.  They  are  employees 
whose  principal  employment  Is  In  connec- 
tion with  an  activity  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  Federal  funds. 

what  employees  may  do 

These  are  some  permissible  activities: 

You  have  the  right  to  register  and  vote  as 
you  choose  in  any  election.  Political  activity 
restrictions  do  not  relieve  Federal  employ- 
ees of  their  obligation  as  citizens  to  Inform 
themselves  of  the  Issues  and  to  register  and 
vote.  Employees  are  urged  to  vote  by  being 
granted  leave  under  certain  circumstances 
to  register  or  vote. 

You  have  the  right  to  express  your  opin- 
ions as  an  individual,  privately  and  publicly, 
on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates  as 
long  as  you  don't  take  an  active  part  in  par- 
tlssin  political  management  or  partisan  po- 
litical campaigns. 

You  may  wear  a  political  badge  or  button 
or  display  a  political  sticker  on  your  private 
automobile,  subject  to  work  related  limita- 
tions. 

You  may  make  a  voluntary  compaign  con- 
tribution to  a  political  party  or  organiza- 
tion. 
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You  may  accept  appointment  to  public 
office,  provided  service  in  the  office  will  not 
conflict  or  Interfere  with  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  your  Federal  duties. 

You  may  participate  In  a  non-partisan 
election  either  as  a  candidate  or  In  support 
of  (or  in  opposition  to)  a  candidate,  and  you 
may,  if  elected,  serve  in  the  office  If  such 
service  will  not  conflict  or  Interfere  with 
your  Federal  duties. 

You  may  serve  as  an  election  clerk  or 
Judge,  or  In  a  similar  position,  to  perform 
non-partisan  duties  as  prescribed  by  state  or 
local  law. 

You  may  be  politically  active  In  connec- 
tion with  an  Issue  not  specifically  Identified 
with  a  political  party,  such  as  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  referendum,  approval  of 
a  municipal  ordinance,  or  similar  Issue. 

You  may  participate  In  the  non-partisan 
activities  of  a  civic,  community,  social,  labor, 
professional,  or  similar  organization. 

You  may  be  a  member  of  a  political  party 
or  other  pollctlcal  organization  and  attend 
meetings  and  vote  on  Issues,  but  you  may 
not  take  an  active  part  In  managing  the  or- 
ganization. 

You  may  attend  a  political  convention, 
rally,  fund-raising  function,  or  other  politi- 
cal gathering,  but  you  may  not  take  an 
active  part  In  conducting  or  managing  such 
gatherings. 

You  may  sign  petitions.  Including  nomi- 
nating petitions,  but  may  not  initiate  them, 
or  canvass  for  signatures.  If  they  are  nomi- 
nating petitions  for  candidates  In  partisan 
elections. 

You  may  petition  Congress  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  such  as  by  writing  to 
your  RepresenUtlves  and  Senators  to  say 
how  you  think  they  should  vote  on  a  par- 
ticular Issue. 

what  employees  may  not  do 

The  general  prohibitions  on  Federal  em- 
ployees are  that  they  may  not  use  their  offi- 
cial authority  or  Influence  to  Interfere  with 
or  affect  the  result  of  an  election,  and  that 
they  may  not  take  an  active  part  In  partisan 
political  management  or  In  partisan  politi- 
cal campaigns.  These  are  some  of  the  pro- 
hibited activities: 

You  may  not  be  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  a  national  or  state  office. 
You  may  run  for  local  office  as  described  In 
the  sections  What  Employees  May  Do  and 
Exemptions  In  Certain  Communities. 

You  may  not  become  a  partisan  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  public  office. 

You  may  not  campaign  for  or  against  a 
political  party  or  candidate  in  a  partisan 
election  for  public  office  or  political  party 
office. 

You  may  not  serve  as  an  officer  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  a  member  of  a  national,  state  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party,  an  offi- 
cer or  member  of  a  committee  of  a  partisan 
political  club,  or  be  a  candidate  for  any  of 
these  positions. 

You  may  not  participate  In  the  organizing 
or  reorganizing  of  a  political  party,  organi- 
zation or  club. 

You  may  not  solicit,  receive,  collect, 
handle  disburse,  or  account  for  assessments, 
contributions,  or  other  funds  for  a  partisan 
political  purpose  or  in  connection  with  a 
partisan  election.  Federal  criminal  statutes 
impose  restrictions  concerning  contributions 
In  connection  with  the  election  for  Federal 
office.  Specifically,  you  may  not  solicit  polit- 
ical contributions  from  other  Federal  em- 
ployees and  no  person  may  solicit  or  receive 
political  contributions  in  buildings  where 
Federal  employees  work.  Also,  one  of  these 
criminal  statutes  restricts  your  ablUty  to 


make  political  contributions  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. You  should  contact  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  for  advice  If  you  have  any 
questions  concerning  the  requirements  of 
these  laws. 

You  may  not  sell  tickets  for  or  otherwise 
actively  promote  such  activities  as  political 
dinners. 

You  may  not  take  an  active  part  In  man- 
aging the  political  campaign  of  a  candidate, 
In  a  partisan  election  for  public  office  or  po- 
litical party  office. 

You  may  not  work  at  the  polls  on  behalf 
of  a  partisan  candidate  or  political  party  by 
acting  as  a  checker,  challenger,  or  watcher, 
or  In  a  similar  partisan  position. 

You  may  not  distribute  campaign  materi- 
al. 

You  may  not  serve  as  a  delegate,  alter- 
nate, or  proxy  to  a  political  party  conven- 
tion. 

You  may  not  address  a  convention,  rally, 
caucus,  or  similar  gathering  of  a  political 
party  In  support  of  or  In  opposition  to  a  can- 
didate for  public  office  or  political  party 
office,  or  on  a  partisan  political  question. 

You  may  not  endorse  or  oppose  a  candi- 
date in  a  partisan  election  through  a  politi- 
cal advertisement,  broadcast,  campaign  lit- 
erature, or  similar  material. 

You  may  not  use  your  automobile  to  drive 
voters  to  the  polls  on  behalf  of  a  political 
party  or  candidate  In  a  partisan  election. 

PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel  en- 
forces the  political  activity  restrictions  for 
employees  in  competitive  and  excepted  posi- 
tions. The  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel 
makes  Investigations  and  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  holds  hearings  In  cases  In- 
volving Violations.  The  penalty  for  violation 
may  be  removal  or  suspension. 

In  cases  where  removal  Is  ordered  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  employees 
may  not  be  reemployed  In  any  position  If 
paid  from  the  same  appropriation  as  the 
Jobs  from  which  they  were  removed. 

EXEMPTIONS  IN  CERTAIN  COMMUNITIES 

Special  rules  apply  to  residents  of  certain 
conununltles  with  large  numbers  of  Federal 
employees.  Any  community  In  the  Immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  any 
municipality  where  the  majority  of  voters 
work  for  the  Federal  Government,  may  ask 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for 
partial  exemption  from  the  political  activity 
restrictions. 

If  the  request  Is  granted.  Federal  employ- 
ees living  In  the  community  may  actively 
participate  In  local  political  management 
and  local  political  campaigns.  However,  this 
participation  must  be  as  independent  candi- 
dates or  on  behalf  of.  or  In  opposition  to,  an 
Independent  candidate.  Employees  must 
not.  of  course,  neglect  their  official  duties  In 
exercising  these  privileges,  and  they  must 
be  sure  that  holding  any  office  to  which 
they  may  be  elected  will  be  consistent  with 
their  agencies'  rules  concerning  such  mat- 
ters. 

This  exemption  has  already  been  granted 
to  more  than  60  communities,  most  of  them 
located  In  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Any  Federal  employees  In  doubt  as  to 
whether  their  community  has  been  granted 
this  partial  exemption  from  political  activi- 
ty restrictions  can  get  the  Information  from 
the  address  mentioned  below. 

If  you  are  uncertain  about  whether  a  par- 
ticular action  you  consider  taking  would  vio- 
late the  political  activity  rules,  you  should 
present  the  niatter  in  writing  to:  The  Office 
of  the  Special  Counsel.  Room  818,  1120  Ver- 
mont Ave.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20419 


You  should  obtain  a  ruling  on  the  matter 
before  engaging  In  the  activity,  since  Igno- 
rance of  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  not 
excuse  you  from  penaltlles  for  violation. 

voting  RIGHTS 

Two  relatively  recent  changes  affecting 
voting  rights  are  of  interest  to  Federal  em- 
ployees among  others. 

A  law  now  permits  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  without  regard  to  how  re- 
cently they  have  changed  their  residence  or 
where  they  may  be  at  election  time.  It  abol- 
ishes length-of-resldence  requirements  In 
Presidential  elections  and  requires  states  to 
have  absentee  registration  and  voting  proce- 
dures for  such  elections.  Employees  should 
contact  their  agency  voting  representative 
for  Information  on  state  voting  provisions 
and  on  Presidential  elections. 

A  1970  Supreme  Court  decision  held  that 
persons  living  on  Federal  land  In  Maryland 
have  the  right  to  vote  In  state  elections.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  determined  that 
this  decision  may  affect  persons  In  other 
states  who  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  state  elections  because  of  their  resi- 
dence on  Federal  land. 


like 
not 
like 


MRS.  HERMAN  ORRELL  KEEPS  A 
MARYLAND  TRADITION  ALI'VnE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maryland  beaten  biscuit  is  our  own 
and  we  love  it,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  lowly.  It  is  not  sweet 
like  cake,  nor  light  like  croissants,  nor 
moist  like  doughnuts,  nor  crisp 
matzoh.  Beaten  biscuit  dough  is 
coddled  and  kept  from  drafts 
bread  dough.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
beaten  with  an  ax  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  and  then  rolled  into  pellets 
that  look  more  ballistic  than  gustato- 
ry. 

Only  a  genius  could  found  a  business 
on  such  a  product.  But  that  genius 
exists,  and  not  only  runs  a  business 
but  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  is  as 
old  as  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Herman  Orrell,  whose  80th 
birthday  Is  on  April  6.  has  saved  the 
beaten  biscuit  and  has  educated  sever- 
al generations  of  Marylanders  in  its 
enjoyment  and  virtues.  Furthermore. 
Mrs.  Orrell  has  trained  her  family  in 
the  fine  art  of  compounding  the 
dough  and  beating  it  with  vigor. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Marylanders 
and  for  thousands  of  Americsms  who 
have  come  to  know  and  savor  this 
unique  morsel  when  I  say  that  Mrs. 
Orrell  has  merited  our  thanks,  and  her 
birthday  is  a  good  day  to  express  those 
thanks.  Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  take  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  wishing  her  many 
healthy  and  happy  returns  on  the  6th 
of  AprU. 


PAIR  PRACTICES  IN 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  S.  2300,  the  Pair  Practices 
in  Automotive  Products  Act.  I  submit- 
ted a  summary  of  the  bill  upon  intro- 
duction. In  reading  the  Congressional 
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Record  today  I  realized  that  a  sununa- 
ry  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Ottingeh 
and  150  cosponsors  was  inadvertently 
submitted  rather  than  a  summary  of 
S.  2300. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Senate  bill  I  introduced  does  differ 
slightly  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives bill.  S.  2300  has  a  section  of  civil 
penalties  rather  than  the  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  section  contained 
in  H.R.  5133. 


HISTORICAL  INJUSTICE  TO  LEO 
FRANK  REVEALED 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  talce  a  few  moments  to  recall  a 
dark  passage  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  violent  anti-Jewish  sentiment  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Leo  Prank  of  At- 
lanta. 

Mr.  Prank  was  lynched  by  an  hyster- 
ical mob  in  1915,  2  years  after  he  was 
convicted  of  slaying  a  14-year-old  girl, 
Mary  Phagan.  His  death  touched  off  a 
major  wave  of  antisemitism  in  this 
country  and  served  to  revive  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

The  conviction  of  Mr.  Prank  was 
based  on  flimsy  and  contradictory  evi- 
dence, and  historians  and  legal  schol- 
ars who  have  studied  the  case  have 
contended  that  he  was  innocent. 

Now,  a  witness  in  that  case  has  come 
forward  to  provide  a  sworn  statement 
that  Mr.  Prank  was  in  fact  innocent. 
The  witness  is  Aionzo  Mann  of  Bristol, 
Va..  who  decided  to  tell  his  story  to  re- 
porters for  the  Tennessean  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr.  Mann,  who  is  83  and  ailing  with 
a  heart  condition,  decided  that  he 
would  clear  his  conscience  as  he  nears 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  Tennessean  arranged  for  poly- 
graph examinations  to  determine  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Mann's  statement  and 
has  conducted  an  Independent  investi- 
gation of  the  case.  The  newspaper  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  work  in  the  case, 
which  will  serve  to  help  clear  the 
name  of  a  man  who  was  lynched  for  a 
crime  he  never  committed. 

I  applaud  the  Tennessean  for  assum- 
ing a  leading  role  in  combatting  the 
forces  of  racism  and  hatred  by  expos- 
ing the  injustices  in  this  case,  and  I 
would  recommend  the  article  about 
this  case  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  7,  1982,  edition 
of  the  Tennessean  be  entered  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Tennessean.  Mar.  7.  19821 

Ak  Imfocnrr  Man  Was  Lynched 

(By  Prank  Rltter,  Jerry  Thompson  and 

Robert  Sherborne) 

Leo  Prank,  convicted  In  1913  and  lynched 
in  1915  in  one  of  the  most  notorious  murder 
cases  in  American  history,  was  Innocent,  ac- 
cording to  a  sworn  statement  given  by  a  wit- 
ness In  the  case. 


The  testimony  used  to  convict  Frank  was 
perjured,  and  the  real  killer  of  14-year-old 
Mary  Phagan  was  the  man  who  gave  that 
false  testimony,  the  witness  has  disclosed  to 
The  Tennessean. 

Alonzo  Mann  of  Bristol.  Va..  is  the  wit- 
ness. Now  83  and  ailing  with  a  heart  condi- 
tion, he  was  Pranks  office  boy  in  1913  at 
the  National  Pencil  Co.  factory  in  AtlanU. 
It  was  there  on  Confederate  Memorial  Day 
in  April  that  little  Mary  Phagan  was  slain 
when  she  went  to  collect  the  $1.20  she  was 
owed  for  10  hours  of  work  the  previous 
Monday. 

"Leo  Prank  did  not  kill  Mary  Phagan." 
Mann  said.  "She  was  murdered  instead  by 
Jim  Conley." 

Mann's  memory  is  not  perfect  when  he  is 
recalling  people,  places  and  events  of  nearly 
70  years  ago.  But  he  remembers  vividly  the 
confrontation  with  Jim  Conley.  who  had 
the  limp  form  of  Mary  Phagan  in  his  arms. 

Mary's  battered  body  was  found  face  down 
on  a  pile  of  sawdust  shavings  in  the  factory 
basement.  A  cord  was  knotted  around  her 
neck  and  there  was  massive  bleeding  from  a 
deep  wound  to  her  head.  Cinders  were 
found  under  her  fingernails,  showing  she 
had  clawed  the  gound  in  her  struggles.  Her 
underclothing  was  ripped  but  there  was  no 
evidence  Indicating  she  had  been  raped. 

The  slaying  shocked  Atlanta  and,  after  an 
investigation,  police  arrested  Prank,  the 
Jewish  superintendent  of  the  factory.  The 
prosecution's  star  witness  was  Jim  Conley. 
who  worked  at  the  factory  as  a  sweeper.  He 
said  Prank  committed  the  murder. 

But  Mann  has  told  The  Tennessean  that 
he  saw  Conley  on  the  day  of  the  murder 
with  the  limp  body  of  Mary  Phagan  in  his 
arms.  He  believes  he  saw  this  only  moments 
after  Mary  had  been  knocked  unconscious, 
but  apparently  before  she  was  murdered. 
And  he  believes  that  if  he  had  yelled  out.  he 
might  have  saved  Mary's  life. 

But  Mann  says  he  did  not  yell  out.  and 
that  Conley  told  him: 

"If  you  ever  mention  this.  I'll  kill  you." 

He  was  frightened  and  ran  out.  Mann 
says.  After  riding  a  trolley  home,  he  told  his 
mother  what  had  happened.  She  directed 
him  to  remain  silent  and  told  him  not  to  get 
involved.  He  obeyed  her. 

Mann's  statement  puts  him  In  direct  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  to  which  Conley 
swore  during  the  trial.  Conley  testified  he 
was  ordered  by  Prank  to  dispose  of  Mary 
Phagan's  body  by  burning  It  in  the  base- 
ment's furnace.  He  said  he  and  Prank  were 
together  the  whole  time  they  took  the  body 
from  the  second  floor  of  the  factory  directly 
to  the  basement,  using  the  elevator.  He  said 
he  was  not  on  the  first  floor  with  the  body. 

Mann,  however,  says  he  saw  Conley  alone 
with  Mary  Phagan  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building,  standing  near  the  trapdoor  that 
led  to  the  basement.  It  later  became  appar- 
ent—after the  trial— that  the  evlevator  did 
not  go  to  the  basement  that  day.  This  fact 
was  cited  as  crucial  by  Georgia  Gov.  John 
Slaton  when  he  commuted  Prank's  sentence 
In  1915  to  life  Imprisonment. 

There  is  no  way  that  what  Mann  says 
today  can  be  reconciled  with  the  version  of 
events  which  Conley  related  in  court  in 
1913.  Either  Conley  lied  then,  or  Mann  is 
lying  now. 

Because  of  the  historical  significance  of 
what  Mann  In  saying.  The  Tennessean 
asked  him  to  submit  to  both  a  He  detector 
test  and  a  psychological  stress  evaluation 
examination— procedures  designed  to  deter- 
mine If  someone  Is  lying.  The  tests  were 
given  by  the  Ball  Investigative  Agency  here. 


and  investigator  Jeffery  S.  Ball  provided  the 
newspaper  with  a  formal  statement  saying    / 
Mann  responded  truthfully  to  every  ques- 
tion he  was  asked. 

The  Tennessean.  after  an  extensive  Inves- 
tigation which  included  the  examination  of 
files  and  records  in  several  states  and  inter- 
views with  people  knowledgeable  about  the 
case,  concluded  that  Mann's  story  needed  to 
be  made  public. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Mann  has 
spoken  publicly  about  what  he  knows  of  the 
brutal  murder  which  led  to  the  most  blatant 
display  of  anti-Semitism  In  the  nation's  his- 
tory and  to  a  revival  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— 
an  Irony  t>ecause  Conley.  the  chief  witness, 
was  a  black  man. 

Mann  says  he  told  relatives  and  friends 
about  what  he  knew.  Once,  while  In  the 
Army,  he  got  into  a  fight  with  another  sol- 
dier who  disputed  his  statement  that  it  was 
Conley  and  not  Prank  who  killed  Mary 
Phagan.  And  he  tried  once  to  tell  his  story 
to  an  Atlanta  reporter. 

Por  nearly  70  years  his  story  has  been  a 
secret,  and  It  has  preyed  on  his  mind.  Now 
that  he  perhaps  does  not  have  long  to  live. 
It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  truth  come 
out.  he  told  The  Tennessean. 

"I  want  the  world  to  know  the  truth, " 
Mann  explained  in  a  series  of  Interviews 
with  the  newspaper.  "The  testimony  which 
Conley  gave  at  the  trial  to  convict  Prank 
was  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end." 

That  trial,  surrounded  by  mob  hysteria 
and  violent  anti-Jewish  sentiment,  was  the 
most  sensational  in  Atlanta's  history.  No 
other  trial  even  comes  close,  except  perhaps 
that  of  Wayne  Williams,  convicted  a  week 
ago  in  the  deaths  of  two  young  Atlanta 
blacks  and  suspected  of  being  the  mass  mur- 
derer who  terrorized  Atlanta  for  months. 

Although  Mary  Phagan  was  not  raped. 
Prank  was  denounced  as  a  sexual  pervert; 
however.  Conley  was  the  only  witness  to 
suggest  that. 

The  star  prosecution  witness  made  four 
separate  statements  to  police  In  connection 
with  the  case,  the  first  one  saying  nothing 
to  implicate  FYank.  However,  each  of  the 
three  sUtements  that  followed  increasingly 
involved  Prank. 

During  the  trial,  it  was  the  fourth  and  last 
statement  that  formed  the  basis  for  Con- 
ley's  court  testimony.  On  cross-examination 
he  repeatedly  acknowledged  that  he  had 
made  numerous  mistakes  in  his  earlier 
statements  to  police,  but  efforts  by  the  de- 
fense to  break  down  his  tale  were  largely 
unsuccessful. 

Prank  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
hang,  but  appeals  delayed  the  execution. 
Two  years  later  his  sentence  was  commuted 
to  life  in  prison  after  the  case  had  created  a 
furor  across  the  nation. 

At  that  point— August  1915— a  group  of 
vigilantes  stormed  the  prison  where  Prank 
was  being  held,  abducted  him  at  gunpoint 
and  lynched  him. 

Pour  blacks  had  been  lynched  in  Georgia 
the  month  l)efore. 

Although  he  possessed  Information  In 
1913  which  he  believes  would  have  cleared 
Prank,  Alonzo  Mann  did  not  tell  authorities 
what  he  knew.  He  says  he  did  not  speak  out 
because  Conley  threatened  to  kUl  him  if  he 
did  and  because  his  mother  and  father  con- 
vinced him  he  should  keep  silent. 

Now.  finally,  he  has  come  forward  with 
his  story. 

"I  wish  I  had  done  it  differently, "  he  says. 
"I  wish  I  had  told  what  I  knew.  But  I  never 
thought  Mr.  Prank  would  be  convicted.  And 
once  he  was  convicted.  I  was  sure  he  would 
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eventually  get  out  of  it.  I  knew  he  was  not 
guilty. 

"I  never  fully  realized  until  I  was  older 
that  if  I  had  told  what  1  knew  Leo  Prank 
would  have  been  acquitted  and  gone  free. 
Instead  he  was  Imprisoned.  After  he  was 
convicted,  my  mother  told  me  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do  to  change  the  jury's 
verdict.  My  father  agreed  with  her.  I  contin- 
ued to  remain  silent.  Later  Prank  was 
lynched  by  a  mob  from  Marietta.  Ga.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  because  I  kept  silent 
Leo  Prank  lost  his  life. 

I  have  spent  many  nights  thinking  about 
that.  I  have  learned  to  live  with  it. 

"At  last  I  am  able  to  get  this  off  my  heart. 
I  believe  it  will  help  people  to  understand 
that  courts  and  Juries  can  make  mistakes." 
Mann  first  told  his  story  to  Tennessean 
reporter  Jerry  Thompson.  Over  a  period  of 
several  weeks  he  repeated  it  many  times  to 
a  team  of  Tennessean  staff  members  includ- 
ing reporter  Robert  Sherlxjme.  The  report- 
ers and  the  Tennessean  chief  librarian. 
Sandra  Roberts,  then  began  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  Mary  Phagan-Leo  Prank 
case,  checking  the  information  which  Mann 
had  given  to  see  whether  It  challenged  the 
historical  record. 

Alonzo  Mann's  story  Is  vastly  Important 
because  It  corrects  history— and  it  also 
makes  history.  Many  legal  scholars  and 
writers  who  have  researched  the  case  have 
come  away  convinced  that  Prank  was  inno- 
cent and  that  a  ttaglc  miscarriage  of  justice 
occurred  in  Atlanta  in  1913. 

And  many  who  have  examined  the  case 
have  suspected  that  It  was  Jim  Conley  who 
murdered  Mary  Phagan.  At  least  three  per- 
sons later  were  quoted  as  saying  he  con- 
fessed to  them  he  was  the  killer. 

Researchers  and  scholars  have  speculated 
In  books  and  articles  over  the  years  as  to 
how  the  murder  might  have  occurred. 

But  what  has  always  been  lacking  has 
been  that  crucial  piece  of  evidence— the  eye- 
witness account  to  refute  Conley.  Mann's 
testimony  today,  rontalned  In  a  sworn  affi- 
davit accompanying  this  story,  provides  that 
vital  evidence. 

Mann  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fense at  the  trial  of  Frank,  but  he  testified 
he  left  the  factory  at  or  shortly  before  noon 
on  the  day  of  the  murder.  He  was  not  asked 
If  he  returned,  and  he  did  not  volunteer 
that  key  piece  of  Information.  Nor  did  he 
tell  anything  else  that  he  knew  of  the 
crime. 

Had  he  spoken  out  then,  the  course  of  his- 
tory in  the  South  could  have  been  dramati- 
cally different.  The  aftermath  of  that  crime 
shocked  the  region. 

The  murder  of  Mary  Phagan  and  the  trial 
of  the  man  accused  of  killing  her  had  imme- 
diate consequences.  Members  of  the  mob 
that  lynched  Prank  were  active  in  the  re- 
birth of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  wave  of 
anti-Semitism  which  swept  the  South  as  a 
result  of  the  case  led  to  creation  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  chief  prosecutor  in  the  Prank  case. 
Hugh  Dorsey.  was  elected  governor.  Tom 
Watson,  whose  newspaper  condemned 
Frank  as  "a  Jew  Sodomite."  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Gov.  Slaton  was  exiled  to 
political  obscurity. 
It  all  started  with  Mary  Phagan's  slaying. 
Atlanta  police,  under  extreme  pressure  to 
solve  the  case,  accused  Leo  Prank  of  having 
murdered  Mary  Phagan.  Sex  was  Implied  as 
the  motive. 

The  evidence  was  flimsy  and  circumstan- 
tial—except  for  the  detailed  testimony  of 
the  prosecution's  chief  witness,  Jim  Conley. 


Prank,  29,  was  from  New  York  and  was 
Jewish— a  Yankee  Jew.  Georgians,  In  the 
main,  disliked  Northerners  and  distrusted 
Jews.  During  the  trial  hundreds  of  people 
gathered  in  the  street  outside  the  court- 
house, and  there  were  frequent  catcalls  of 
"Kill  the  Jew!" 

The  family  of  Mary  Phagan,  like  many 
others  in  Georgia,  had  moved  to  Atlanta 
from  the  farm  to  seek  a  better  life.  In  those 
days  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  girl  as  young 
as  Mary  Phagan— who  was  within  about  five 
weeks  of  her  14th  birthday— to  work  full 
time.  She  worked  for  12  cenU  an  hour,  fit- 
ting metal  tips  on  the  end  of  pencils. 

Mary  was  a  beautiful  girl— 4  feet.  8  inches 
tall  and  weighing  about  105  pounds.  She 
had  long,  reddish-blond  hair  that  h\mg 
down  her  back  when  it  was  not  braided. 

The  community  was  outraged  by  her 
murder.  In  life  she  had  been  anonymous.  In 
death  she  became  a  symbol  of  Southern 
womanhood. 

She  became  a  symbol  of  all  those  Geor- 
gians who  felt  they  had  been  victimized  by 
the  system. 

If  Mary  Phagan  became  the  symbol  of 
ravished  Innocence,  Leo  Prank  became  a 
symbol  of  all  that  was  perceived  to  be  wrong 
with  the  South  of  1913— lust  and  perversion, 
greed  and  exploitation. 

Before  AtlanU  police  finally  decided  on 
Prank  as  their  prime  suspect,  they  arrested 
six  other  persons.  Including  Conley.  in  con- 
nection with  the  murder.  In  retrospect  it  ap- 
pears investigators  ignored  evidence  which 
pointed  compellingly  toward  Conley's  guilt. 
Scholars  who  have  studied  the  events  of 
1913  In  Atlanta  have  tried  to  figure  out  why 
this  happened.  Some  have  thought  they 
found  the  answer  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Luthem  Otterbein  Bricker.  pastor  of  First 
Christian  Church  in  Bellwood.  Ga..  who  was 
Mary  Phagan's  minister.  Some  30  years 
after  her  death.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
wrote: 

"When  the  police  arrested  a  Jew,  and  a 
Yankee  Jew  at  that,  all  of  the  inborn  preju- 
dice against  the  Jews  rose  up  in  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  that  here  would  be  a  victim 
worthy  to  pay  for  the  crime.  Prom  that  day 
on.  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  the 
most  awful  stories,  affidavits  and  testimo- 
nies, which  proved  the  guilt  of  Leo  M. 
Frank  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"The  police  got  prostitutes  and  criminals. 
on  whom  they  had  something,  to  swear  any- 
thing and  everything  they  wanted  them  to 
swear  to.  And  reading  these  stories  In  the 
paper  day  by  day.  there  was  no  doubt  left  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  public  but  that 
Prank  was  guilty.  And  the  whole  city  was  in 
a  frenzy.  We  were  all  mad  crazy,  and  in  a 
blood  frenzy.  Prank  was  brought  to  trial  In 
mob  spirit.  One  could  feel  the  waves  of  mad- 
ness which  swept  us  all." 

So  Prank  was  convicted.  The  court  sen- 
tenced him  to  hang.  His  numerous  appeals 
wound  their  way  through  the  courts  for  an- 
other two  years. 

The  commutation  of  his  death  sentence  to 
life  in  prison  by  then-Gov.  Slaton  came  five 
days  before  expiration  of  Slaton's  term  of 
office.  It  was  an  act  of  amazing  courage.  But 
It  caused  an  uproar  in  Georgia.  Armed  mobs 
roamed  the  streets  of  Atlanta  for  days  as 
Jewish  store  owners  closed  their  businesses 
and  hid  behind  boarded-up  doors  and  win- 
dows. Some  fled  permanently  from  the  city. 
At  one  point  a  crowd  of  some  5.000  per- 
sons, armed  with  revolvers,  rifles!  saws, 
hatchets  and  dynamite,  surrounded  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion.  They  were  routed  by  the 
state  mllltla  before  they  could  do  harm  to 
Slaton. 


Within  days  of  the  announcement  of  the 
commutation  order,  a  group  of  about  75 
men.  calling  themselves  the  Knights  of 
Mary  Phagan.  met  at  the  site  of  the  little 
girl's  grave  and  vowed  to  avenge  her  death. 
Twenty-five  of  them  were  picked  to  exact 
vengeance  against  Frank. 

Late  one  night  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  the 
vigilantes  stormed  the  prison  farm  at  Mll- 
ledgeville.  Ga..  where  Frank  was  being  kept. 
Frank  was  sleeping.  He  was  dragged  from 
bed.  handcuffed,  tossed  irito  a  car  and 
driven  175  miles  to  an  oak  grove  just  outside 
Marietta,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where 
Mary  Phagan  was  bom. 

There  they  knotted  Frank's  neck  In  a 
noose  and  hanged  him  from  an  oak  branch 
facing  In  the  direction  of  the  Phagan  home. 

No  one  was  ever  arrested  for  the  lynching 
of  Leo  Prank.  A  grand  jury,  called  to  investi- 
gate the  case,  failed  to  indict  anyone.  Tom 
Watson,  a  formidable  political  figure  who 
controlled  the  populist  movement  in  the 
state  by  preaching  hatred  of  Jews.  Catholics 
and  blacks,  wrote  in  his  paper.  The  Jef  f  erso- 
nian: 

"In  putting  the  Sodomite  murderer  to 
death,  the  Vigilance  Committee  has  done 
what  the  Sheriff  would  have  done  If  Slaton 
had  not  been  of  the  same  mold  as  Benedict 
Arnold.  Let  Jew  libertines  take  notice!  Geor- 
gia is  not  for  sale  to  rich  criminals." 

The  Mary  Phagan-Leo  Prank  case  was 
over.  The  murder  had  been  avenged  and 
that  was  the  end  of  that.  Or.  so  some 
thought  at  the  time. 

But  It  was  not  over.  Today,  nearly  70 
years  later,  the  case  still  lives. 

"I  believe  in  the  sight  of  God  that  Jim 
Conley  killed  Mary  Phagan. "  says  Alonzo 
Mann,  who  has  brought  the  case  back  to 
life. 

"There  will  be  some  people  who  will  be 
angry  at  me  because  I  kept  all  this  silent 
until  It  was  too  late  to  save  Leo  Prank's  life. 
They  will  say  that  being  young  is  no  excuse. 
They  will  blame  my  mother.  The  only  thing 
I  can  say  is  that  she  did  what  she  thought 
was  best  for  me  and  the  family. 

"Other  people  may  hate  me  for  telling  it. 
I  hope  not.  but  I  am  prepared  for  that.  too. 
I  know  that  I  haven't  a  long  time  to  live.  All 
that  1  have  said  is  the  truth. 

"When  my  time  comes.  I  hope  that  God 
understands  me  better  for  having  told  it. 
That  is  what  matters  most." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  409.  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution  the  following  members  of 
my  staff  be  admitted  to  the  floor: 
Brian  Waidman,  Lee  Stillwell.  Bob 
Potts,  and  Howard  Propst. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
quoRnn  CALL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

(Quorum  No.  28  Leg.] 

Armstrong  Hatfield  Stafford 

Baker  NIckles  Stevens 

Exon  Proxmlre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiCKLES).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  require  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BAios)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 
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Ford 

Oam 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Rollings 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 


Ooldwater 
Long 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  71  Leg.) 
YEAS— 92 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Boren 

Boflchwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 


Burdlck 
Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 


Danforth 

DeConcIni 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Exon 


Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

NAYS-4 

Quayle 


Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 


SetimlU 

Biimwoti 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnaky 


Welcker 


NOT  VOTING— 3 

Kassebaum  Matsunaga  Sarbanes 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

STEVXHS  AMXNDlfXirT  NO.  134S  TO  ARMSTHONG 
AMXNDlfKirT  NO.  1344 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  Is,  of  course,  the 
Stevens  amendment  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment.  I  expect  that  Senator 
Stevens  will  be  on  the  floor  in  a  few 
moments  to  continue  the  debate  on 
that  measure. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  to  have  a  vote 
on  that  amendment  before  very  long, 
but  I  urge  Senators  to  go  ahead  and 
make  whatever  statements  they  have 
In  that  respect.  We  will  tentatively 
plan,  then,  to  try  to  reach  a  time  for  a 
vote  on  the  Stevens  amendment,  or  on 
some  other  measure,  sometime  around 
11:45  or  12  o'clock. 
I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
is  msLking  requests  that  we  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand  and  meet  the 
deadline  of  12  o'clock  tonight. 

Once  aigaln.  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  having  the  gim  to  our  head 
of  passing  or  nishlng  through  legisla- 
tion, one  way  or  the  other,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  if  we  do  not.  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  shut  down. 

We  go  through  this  charade  or  exer- 
cise time  and  time  again. 

I  suggest  to  the  leader  of  the  Senate, 
if  I  might,  in  all  due  respect,  that  the 
way  out  of  the  impasse  that  confronts 
us  right  now  is  simply  to  cease  the 
charade  of  a  whole  series  of  essentially 
meaningless  amendments  that  are 
being  offered  to  try  and  thwart  the  ef- 
forts of  those  of  us  who  feel  grave  con- 
cern about  the  actions  taken  with 
regard  to  increased  expense  allow- 
ances being  granted  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  during  a  time  when  we 
are  asking  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to 
make  sacrifices.  That  is  important  to 
us.  I  think  it  is  important  not  to  the 


Members  of  the  Senate,  as  they  have 
shown  very  clearly  by  a  series  of  votes 
that  have  been  cast  on  this  issue 
before  us  and  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered. 

If  we  truly  want  to  come  to  some 
kind  of  a  compromise,  why  not  quit 
the  charade?  Why  not  quit  playing 
games?  Why  not  go  to  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  send  that 
over  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  act  on  It? 

As  I  said  yesterday,  had  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  moved  as  he  did,  I 
had  the  Identical  tunendment  with  me 
on  the  floor  which  I  intended  to  offer. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and  I 
am  not  very  much  persuaded,  frankly, 
by  the  appeals  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  that  we  should  simply 
shunt  this  aside,  put  It  off.  go  to  some 
kind  of  a  stalling  technique  of  voting 
this  measure  up  or  down  not  tied  to 
the  continuing  authorization.  Unless 
we  tie  this  to  the  continuing  authori- 
zation, there  is  no  real  chance,  as  we 
know— and  if  Senators  do  not;  it 
should  be  spelled  out.  In  my  opinion, 
very  clearly  right  now— unless  we 
attach  this  to  the  continuing  authori- 
zation, there  is  no  chance  that  this  can 
be  resolved  before  that  critical  date  of 
April  15.  when  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  all  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  required  to  make 
their  annual  settlement  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion: Why  do  we  not  quit  the  charade? 
Why  do  we  not  vote  up  and  down  on 
the  Armstrong  amendment?  I  susi>ect 
that  It  will  be  adopted  If  the  previous 
votes  we  have  taken  Indicate  the  will 
of  this  body.  We  can  then  send  it  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Then,  with  the  obvious  rapport  that 
Members  of  this  body  have  with  the 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  could  simply  tell  them  that 
we  hope  that,  with  that  action,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  an  up-and- 
down  rollcall  vote  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  as  amended  by  the  Arm- 
strong amendment. 

That  would  give  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  opportunity,  if  they 
wish,  to  correct  what  many  of  us  think 
was  improper  action  that  was  taken  In 
both  bodies  last  fall. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
votes  that  have  l)een  taken  that  right, 
wrong,  or  indifferent,  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  think  they 
made  a  mistake  last  fall.  In  some 
manner,  that  has  gotten  home  to  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
very  loud  and  very  clear. 

I  do  not  think  it  helps  very  much  to 
blame  the  press  or  to  blame  the  cir- 
cumstances or  to  blame  the  fact  that 
the  Nations  Capital  is  a  very  costly 
place  in  which  to  live.  What  Is  at  stake 
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here,  as  I  said  yesterday,  is  that  we  are 
asking  all  segments  of  our  society  to 
make  sacrifices,  while  it  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  we  do  not  want  to  make  the 
same  sacrifice— those  of  us  who  have 
the  honor  to  serve  our  constituents  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

So.  If  we  could  quit  this  charade,  if 
we  could  vote  up  and  down  on  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  we  could 
quickly  send  that  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I,  for  one,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  would 
agree  that  if  on  a  rollcall  vote— a 
public  rollcall  vote,  rather  than  inside 
politics  or  maneuvering— they  voted 
that  down  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, then,  being  a  realistic  person.  I 
would  say  that  when  the  matter  comes 
back  over  here,  after  that  action,  we 
should  drop  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  in  the 
interest  of  keeping  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rolling  on  track. 

This  Senator  believes  that  this  Is  a 
very  critical  matter,  and  it  should  not 
be  shunted  aside  and  put  in  the  closet 
because  it  is  the  expedient  thing  to  do 
under  the  conditions  that  face  us. 

I  emphasize  through  a  question: 
Why  not  quit  the  charade?  Why  not 
vote  up  and  down  on  the  Armstrong 
amendment?  If  that  amendment  is 
adopted  here  and  if  it  is  voted  down  by 
a  rollcall  vote  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  would  then  know  how 
that  body  stands.  That  would  be  the 
two-House  system  under  the  Constitu- 
tion exercising  its  will,  as  designed  by 
the  Constitution.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, we  would  have  no  option  here, 
if  we  are  realistic  people,  to  concede  to 
the  House  on  that  action. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  I 
suspect  a  mistake  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  want 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting that  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  29  Leg.] 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quortmi  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  72  Leg.] 
YEAS— 93 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gorton 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Henin 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Hollings 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddles  ton 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

DeConcIni 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Denton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tower 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mathiu 

Wallop 

E>omenici 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

McClure 

East 

Melcher 
NAYS-5 

Goldwater 

Long 

Weicker 

Johnston 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Stafford 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

NIckles 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Mathias 

Riegle 

Burdlck 
Exon 

Mattlngly 
McClure 

Stevens 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  shortly  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Armstrong)  will  seek  recogni- 
tion to  make  a  statement.  I  also  under- 
stand it  will  be  a  fairly  brief  state- 
ment. I  expect'  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of 
the    Appropriations    Committee    (Mr. 


Hatfield),  will  seek  recognition  imme- 
diately after  that. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  stay  here. 
Mr.  President,  because  I  also  antici- 
pate that  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
two  statements  there  will  perhaps  be  a 
point  of  order  made  against  the  Arm- 
strong amendment,  on  which  there 
will  surely  be  a  vote. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  encourage 
Members  to  remain  on  the  floor.  I 
hope  the  two  statements  I  have  identi- 
fied will  be  the  only  significant  debate, 
or  the  only  debate,  before  that  point 
of  order  is  made.  I  would  like  to  get 
this  matter  to  a  vote  at  about  12:30. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  along  with  Senators  Helms, 
DeConcini,  Durenberger,  Randolph, 
Grassley.  and  Nickles.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  had  as  its  simple  purpose 
to  repeal  three  amendments  relating 
to  the  income  taxation  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  last  year's  session,  in  Sep- 
tember and  twice  in  December,  we 
amended  the  Tax  Code  in  a  way  which 
conveyed  to  Members  of  Congress  an 
unusual  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  including  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  an  unfair  tax  status  on  the 
Members  of  Congress.  That  was  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  amendment.  It  was 
simply  to  correct  a  mistake  which  we 
made  inadvertently  or  perhaps  by 
design— in  any  case,  a  mistake  which 
we  made  last  fall. 

Mr.  President,  in  presenting  the 
amendment,  my  colleagues  and  I 
sought  merely  to  repeal  the  three  ill- 
advised  amendments  which  were 
adopted  late  last  year.  Before  agreeing 
to  join  the  effort  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment,  I  considered  seriously  at- 
tempting to  rewrite  in  some  way  the 
Tax  Code  in  order  to  put  Members  of 
Congress  on  a  tax  status  which  would 
be  equal  to  that  of  other  similarly  sit- 
uated taxpayers.  As  I  said  on  other  oc- 
casions, that  Is  where  I  think  we  ought 
to  end  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  treated  any  worse  than 
any  other  taxpayer,  but  neither  do  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  treated  any 
better.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  any  special  breaks,  but  neither 
do  I  think  we  ought  to  have  any  spe- 
cial status  arising  from  our  position  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

During  our  discussions  of  an  amend- 
ment on  this  question  of  the  tax 
burden,  I  discovered  that  what  I  was 
about  to  present  on  the  floor  was 
beyond  what  I  was  personaUy  pre- 
pared to  present  as  a  floor  amend- 
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ment.  Pending  the  time  that  rewriting 
of  the  Tax  Code  should  happen.  I  de- 
termined that  the  wiser  course  was 
less  ambitious— that  is,  a  simple  cor- 
rective amendment  to  correct  last 
year's  mistake. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  it  seemed  as  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  yesterday,  that 
this  is  the  right  time  and  place.  It  is  a 
good  opportunity.  It  is  an  opportunity 
which  is  timely.  It  is  prior  to  the  April 
15.  fUing  deadline  for  Income  tax  re- 
turns. It  is  the  proper  bill  on  which  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  for  many 
reasons— first,  because  it  brings  the 
matter  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  body,  where  It  wUl  be.  I  Judge,  a 
matter  of  considerable  Interest;  and 
second,  because  symbolically.  It  was 
created  by  floor  amendments  to  the 
two  prior  continuing  resolutions,  one 
In  September  and  the  other  in  Decem- 
ber. So  It  seems  symbollcaUy  proper, 
sort  of  symmetrical,  to  put  it  on  the 
kind  of  vehicle  by  which  It  was  first 
created. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
response  to  our  modest  Inltatlve  has 
really  been  disproportionate  to  what 
we  have  sought  to  accomplish.  I  have 
not  sought  nor  have  my  cosponsors.  to 
my  knowledge,  sought  for  this  to  be 
one  of  the  great  Issues  of  our  time.  It 
Is  not.  in  our  Judgment,  such  an  issue. 
On  the  contrary.  In  my  presentation 
of  this  matter  yesterday,  I  endeavored 
to  be  low-key.  dispassionate,  to  avoid 
any  personal  references,  to  avoid  any 
appeals  to  emotion.  I  simply  said  I 
think  we  made  a  mistake  last  year,  let 
MS  correct  it. 

In  that  spirit.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  went  on  yesterday,  I  opted,  for 
the  most  part,  not  to  respond  to  nu- 
merous Issues  presented  by  various 
speakers  on  my  amendments  and  on 
various  perfecting  amendments  and 
substitute  amendments.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  there  was  much  to  be 
gained  for  me  to  argue  point  by  point 
on  the  various  appeals  that  were 
made:  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  today. 
But  out  of  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
all  Senators  and  so  the  Rkcoro  does 
remain  in  its  correct  perspective,  I 
want  to  restate  the  Issues. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  there  was 
much  discussion  which  was  very  inter- 
esting but  which,  in  my  view,  was  not 
directly  relevant  to  the  purpose, 
intent,  and  effect  of  the  amendment 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  have  pre- 
sented. For  example,  there  was  some 
discussion  of  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
eral level  of  scholarship,  expertise, 
and  conduct  of  the  Senate  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  various  city 
councils.  That  Is  an  interesting  line  of 
Inquiry  and,  at  the  right  time.  It  will 
be  worth  getting  into  that,  perhaps, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
issue  at  hand. 

Someone  raised  the  question  of  how 
we  feel  about  living  in  Washington, 
D.C.  I  must  say  I  had  some  interest.  I 


almost  rose  to  that  bait,  because  that 
Is  certainly  a  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  talk  on  and  I  have  as  much  pride  In 
my  home  State  of  Colorado  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who  com- 
pared Washington  In  quite  unflatter- 
ing terms  with  his  own  home  State. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue 
pending  before  us. 

Somebody  raised  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  extended  debate 
we  had  last  night  was  a  good  argument 
for  or  a  good  argument  against  televis- 
ing the  Senate.  At  the  right  moment.  I 
am  es^er  to  participate  In  that  debate. 
I  think  showing  the  Senate  at  work, 
warts  and  all.  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
Senate  and  a  good  thing  for  the  people 
we  serve.  It  Is  truly  an  extension  of 
the  gallery  and  there  will  be  moments 
when  we  will  be  embarrassed.  I  am 
sure  there  are  going  to  be  moments, 
perhaps  today,  when  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  going  to  be  embarrassed. 
But  the  notion  of  letting  the  public 
see  us  at  work  Is  a  good  one,  in  my 
opinion.  But  It  has  absolutely  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  question  ad- 
dressed in  this  aunendment. 

It  w£^  suggested  that  if  the  amend- 
ment passes,  somehow,  membership  In 
the  Senate  would  be  henceforth  limit- 
ed only  to  those  who  are  affluent.  Un- 
derlying this  notion  is  the  Idea  that, 
somehow,  it  Is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  live  on  a  salary  of  $60,000.  That  is 
also  a  topic  which  Is  worthy  of  discus- 
sion at  some  point.  I  disagree  with 
that  notion  completely,  but  that  also 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
this  amendment. 

All  of  these  questions.  Mr.  President, 
and  others  which  Senators  can  read 
for  themselves  In  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday's proceedings,  may  be  Interest- 
ing, may  merit  the  focus  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  some  point  in 
time,  but  I  suggest  that  they  are  not 
what  is  before  us. 

The  question  which  is  before  us,  Mr. 
President,  Is  this:  Do  we  or  do  we  not 
think  we  {u;ted  wisely  In  adopting  the 
three  amendments  last  year  which 
conveyed  to  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  different  tax 
status  than  they  had  prior  to  those 
amendments,  a  tax  status  which  is 
quite  different  from  that  enjoyed  by 
most  other  taxpayers  in  this  country? 
I  suggest  to  Senators  that  if  they  feel 
we  acted  wisely,  then  they  should  vote 
against  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
my  colleagues  and  me.  If  they  think 
we  acted  unwisely,  then  it  would  be 
well,  it  seems  to  me,  for  us  to  move  on 
expeditiously  to  vote  in  approval  of 
the  amendment.  That  is  really  the 
only  Issue. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  one  other  matter 
that  could  be  addressed  at  this  time. 
That  Is,  suppose  we  could  find  a  way 
to  achieve  equality  of  tax  status  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  said  at  the  outset 


yesterday  and  I  have  said  on  many 
other  occasions  that  that  Is  really 
where  we  ought  to  end  up.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  really  achieve  that.  It 
puts  us  back  in  a  fairer,  more  responsi- 
ble position  than  we  are  under  the 
present  law.  It  puts  us  back  where  we 
were  up  until  October  31  of  last  year. 

But  I  did  not  feel  I  hawi  enough  ex- 
pertise available  to  me  to  draft  such 
an  amendment.  There  Is,  In  the  cloak 
room  and  someplace  around  the  Cap- 
itol, an  effort  to  put  together  that 
kind  of  amendment,  something  which 
would  put  us  fully  on  a  status  of 
equality.  If  someone  presents  such  an 
amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
at  It  carefully. 

For  my  part.  If  I  am  persuaded  that 
It  accomplishes  that  purpose,  making 
us  equal  to  other  taxpayers,  I  intend 
to  support  It.  But  I  put  anybody  who 
wishes  to  offer  such  an  amendment  on 
notice:  I  mean  reaJ  equality,  not  a  hor- 
tatory declaration.  I  pointed  out  to  my 
colleagues  yesterday  that  when  we 
acted  on  this  matter  previously,  in 
September,  we  adopted  a  statement 
which  said  Just  about  that: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
dollar  limits  on  tax  deductions  for  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress  while  away 
from  home  shall  be  the  same  as  such  limits 
for  businessmen  and  other  private  citizens. 

Yet.  despite  that  statement,  which 
might  lead  the  public  or  Senators  to 
believe  that  is  what  we  were  doing,  it 
did  not  work  out  that  way.  So,  before  I 
would  personally  want  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  purported  to  do 
that.  I  would  ask  for  an  opinion  of 
counsel,  which  I  would  then  propose 
to  Insert  In  the  Record,  that  the 
amendment  under  discussion  would  In 
fact  have  such  an  effect. 

What  remains.  Mr.  President.  Is  this: 
the  argtmient  that  the  House  will  not 
agree  to  the  pending  amendment.  We 
had  a  test  vote  on  this  matter  yester- 
day and  I  believe  77  Members  of  the 
Senate  Indicated  In  some  degree  or  an- 
other that  they  would  like  to  support 
this  amendment.  That  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  that  If  we  dispose  of  the  pend- 
ing point  of  order.  In  due  course,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
tunendment  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  suggested.  The  real  issue,  then, 
which  underlies  all  of  this,  and  which 
has  been  discussed  openly  and  also  In 
the  cloak  room  and  the  corridors.  Is 
whether  or  not  the  House  will  agree  to 
It.  Here  Is  what  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  we 
promptly  send  It  to  them  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  have  a  vote  on  the 
issue.  For  my  part,  if  they  vote  it 
down,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be 
bound  by  that  conclusion.  This  Is  a  bi- 
cameral legislative  system.  I  recognize 
that  we  are  not  In  the  position  of  dic- 
tating to  the  other  body.  I  do  not  seek 
to  do  that.  It  is  our  task  to  legislate  In 
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this  Chaunber,  not  to  Impose  our  will 
on  the  other  Chamber.  I  do  suggest 
that  If  we  send  It  over  and  then  a  par- 
liamentary device  Is  used  to  preclude  a 
vote,  that  scarcely  resolves  the  Issue. 
It  leaves  It  festering. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  proposal,  my 
suggestion,  is  that  We  send  the  issue  to 
the  House,  that  we  do  It  promptly,  let 
them  vote  on  It  and  send  It  back  to  us. 
If  they  are  willing  to  accept  it  after  an 
up-or-down  vote  In  thf"  House,  then, 
certainly.  I  shall  be  content. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  will 
happen.  I  think  if  it  Is  put  to  a  vote  in 
the  House,  the  large  majority  of  the 
House  Members  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  77  Senators  who  have  voted  on 
this  issue  and  vote  to  adopt  my 
amendment  or  something  very  similar 
to  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  should  like  to 
decline  to  yield.  I  am  about  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  am  advised  that  a  very  large 
nimiber  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  introduced  legislation  which  Is 
similar  or  identical  to  the  pending 
amendment,  so  I  think  it  Is  likely  that 
it  would  be  passed.  The  way  to  speed 
this  process  to  a  conclusion,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  to  send  It  to  them  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor,  which  I  am  going  to  do  almost 
Immediately,  let  me  just  make  one 
final  observation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  wishes  to  make  a 
point  of  order  nn  this  matter  and 
when  I  yield  the  floor  will  do  so. 

I  could  request  to  be  heard  on  that 
point  of  order,  and  it  would  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  would  be  recognized. 
But  rather  than  seek  to  do  that,  let 
me  Just  respond  now  to  what  I  believe 
will  be  the  point  of  order  he  will  raise. 
If  he  raises  it  in  that  form,  I  will  not 
seek  further  recognition. 

I  believe  that  It  will  be  the  sense  of 
the  point  of  order  to  be  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  this  is  not 
the  right  bill  to  offer  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  he 
will  suggest  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  or  what  the  specific 
point  of  order  he  will  raise  may  turn 
out  to  be.  but  It  will  be  something 
along  those  lines.  I  expect  he  will  ad- 
vance some  worthy  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  that  contention. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  to  Senators 
that  it  would  really  be  a  fine  kettle  of 
fish  If  my  amendment  Is  ruled  out  of 
order,  when  on  two  occasions  within 
the  last  3  or  4  months  amendments 
which  created  this  problem  were 
adopted  as  a  part  of  virtually  Identical 
legislation— that  Is.  two  prior  continu- 
ing resolutions,  one  In  September  and 
one  in  December. 


Before  the  Chair  rules  on  this 
matter,  I  refer  all  Senators  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  24  of 
last  year  when  we  were  continuing  the 
continuing  resolution  and  when  an 
amendment  was  proposed  which  incor- 
porated the  tax  breaks  which  I  now, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  seek  to 
repeal.  A  point  of  order  was  lodged 
against  that  amendment,  and  It  was 
said  that  It  does  not  belong  on  this 
biU. 

Indeed,  the  Chair  sustained  the 
point  of  order.  Then  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  body  and 
the  Senate  established  the  precedent 
that  It  did  belong  in  that  bill;  the 
Senate  voted  that  the  amendment  was 
in  order. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  we 
would  really  betray  the  President,  we 
would  really  make  ourselves  look  po- 
tentially foolish  If  we  said  an  amend- 
ment Is  in  order  if  it  gives  us  a  tax 
break  but  an  amendment  may  not  be 
In  order  or  voted  on  If  it  takes  that  tax 
advantage  away. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  going  to  be 
done  In  a  minute,  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  Just  meant  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  hope,  first, 
that  the  Chair  will  be  disposed  to  over- 
rule the  point  of  order.  If  the  Chair 
does  not  do  so,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  be  constrained  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  just  make  a  brief  simi- 
mary  and  then  make  a  motion,  but  I 
would  like  to  outline  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  liable  to  end  up. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  Senators  that  we  are  within  a 
few  hours  of  12  midnight  tonight,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  taking  a  window 
later  on  In  these  proceedings  this 
evening  for  an  hour  or  so;  that  we  are 
restricted  really  In  the  time  that  we 
have  left  to  act  upon  this. 

In  case  some  have  not  been  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  situa- 
tion If  we  leave  the  Government  with- 
out funding.  I  have  here  a  response  to 
our  majority  leader.  Senator  Baker, 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  William  French 
Smith,  along  with  previous  corre- 
spondence from  the  former  Attorney 
General  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Clvilettl. 

The  essence  of  those  opinions  is  that 
during  periods  of  lapsed  appropria- 
tions, and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
letter: 

No  funds  may  be  expended  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
suspension  or  termination  of  an  agency's 
functions,  or  for  purposes  either  exempted 
by  the  Act  or  otherwise  required  by  law  or 


the  Constitution.  •  •  *  As  a  result,  substan- 
tial suspensions  of  Important  governmental 
functions  and  regrettable  dislocations  will 
undoubtedly  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  AxTORNiry  General, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  30,  1S82. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  29,  1982,  requesting  my 
views  concerning  the  consequences  of  con- 
gressional failure  to  extend  appropriations 
under  Public  Law  97-92  to  fund  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  which  regular  appro- 
priations bills  have  not  been  passed  beyond 
12  o'clock  midnight  on  March  31,  1982.  You 
specifically  ask  what  contingency  plans 
have  been  developed  relative  to  the  oper- 
ation of  government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments during  such  a  lar>se  in  appropriations. 
We  understand  that  unless  extended,  appro- 
priations will  lapse  on  March  31,  1982,  for 
the  Departments  of  SUte,  Treasury,  Jus- 
tice, Labor,  Education,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Commerce  and  a  number  of 
other  agencies. 

Section  665(a)  of  Title  31  forbids  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  to:  in- 
volve the  Government  in  any  contract  or 
other  obligation,  for  the  payment  of  money 
for  any  purpMwe.  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions made  for  such  purpose,  unless  such 
contract  or  obligation  Is  authorized  by  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall:  accept  voluntary  service  for  the 
United  States  or  employ  personal  service  In 
excess  of  that  authorized  by  law,  except  In 
cases  of  emergency  Involving  the  safety  of 
human  life  or  the  protection  of  property. 

This  law,  the  Antideflciency  Act.  was  en- 
acted In  1870,  and  has  been  reenacted  In 
substantially  the  same  form  on  seven  subse- 
quent occasions."  Section  (IKl)  of  the  Act 
provides  for  administrative  discipline.  In- 
cluding suspension  without  pay  or  removal 
from  office,  for  violators  of  the  Act,  and  Im- 
prisonment or  fines  for  known  and  willful 
violations. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous  occa- 
sions In  the  past,  particularly  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  when  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  have  not  been  passed  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  Con- 
gress has  passed  scores  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions providing  for  temporary  funding.  Con- 
gress has  shown  no  inclination  to  relax  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Antideflciency  Act.  Re- 
cently, even  such  continuing  resolutions 
have  been  late,  resulting  In  funding  Inter- 
ruptions, the  most  notable  of  which  was  last 
November.  As  you  will  recall,  because  that 
lapse  In  appropriations  covered  the  entire 
Executive  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Government,  the  Act  required  wide-spread 
cessations  of  governmental  functions. 

Because  the  Antideflciency  Act,  with  lim- 
ited exceptions,  generally  prohibits  federal 
agencies  and  officials  from  incurring  any  fi- 
nancial obligations  during  such  "funding 
interruptions,  serious  confusion  has  resulted 
and  significant  unnecessary  expenses  have 
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been  Incurred  as  a  result  of  lost  productivity 
and  the  administrative  burdens  associated 
with  stopping  and  restarting  agency  busi- 
ness. 

During  periods  of  'lapsed  appropriations. ' 
no  funds  may  be  expended  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
suspension  or  termination  of  an  agency's 
functions,  or  for  purposes  either  exempted 
by  the  Act  or  otherwise  required  by  law  or 
the  Constitution.  The  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  any  purpose  not  otherwise 
authorized  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act.  See  43  Op.  Atfy  Oen.  No.  24 
(April  24,  1980):  43  Op.  Atfy  Oen.  No.- 
(Jan.  16.  1981);  and  my  letter  to  you  of  May 
21.  1981.  Copies  of  these  materials  are  en- 

As  you  know,  the  Antldeflciency  Act  has 
been  Interpreted  to  provide  for  some  limited 
exceptions  to  iU  general  prohibitions,  in- 
cluding incurring  obligations  expressly  or  by 
necessary  implication  authorized  by  law.  the 
utilization  of  voluntary  services  In  cases  of 
emergencies  Involving  the  safety  of  human 
life  or  the  protection  of  property,  the  per 
formance  of  the  Presidents  express  consti- 
tutional obligations,  and  the  performance  of 
tasks  necessary  to  the  termination  of  an 
agency's  functions.*  However,  these  excep- 
tions are  narrow  and  do  not  materially  di- 
minish the  general  effect  of  the  statute, 
which  is  to  prohibit  federal  departments, 
agencies,  officers,  and  employees  from  in- 
curring any  financial  obligations  In  advance 
of  appropriations. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Antldeflciency  Act 
generally  precludes  the  performance  of  any 
functions  that  are  accompanied  by  financial 
obligations,  including  the  employment  of 
personnel.  Because  nearly  all  functions 
entail  such  obligations,  the  absence  of  ap- 
propriations would  make  the  continued  per- 
formance of  many  Important  federal  func- 
tions virtually  Impossible. 

Contingency  plans  have  l>een  developed 
by  each  of  the  affected  departments  and 
agencies  to  deal  with  the  appropriations 
lapse  If  It  occurs.  Because  of  the  literally 
thousands  of  functions  performed  by  those 
departments  and  agencies  and  components 
within  them,  it  Is  difficult  to  generalize  re- 
garding the  maimer  In  which  functions  will 
be  suspended  or  continued  pursuant  to  the 
exemptions  specified  above.  However,  the 
Administration  has  no  alternative  but  to 
adhere  faithfully  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Antldeflciency  Act.  As  a  result,  substantial 
suspensions  of  important  governmental 
functions  and  regrettable  dislocations  will 
undoubtedly  occur. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  PKmcH  Smith. 

Attorney  GeneroL 

Omcs  or  thx  ArroiunY  Okncxai.. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  25.  19iO. 
The  Pii*siDB«T. 
77k  WhxU  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dkak  Mk.  PitisiDKirr;  You  have  re- 
quested my  opinion  whether  an  agency  can 
lawfully  permit  its  employees  to  continue 
work  aiter  the  expiration  of  the  agency's 
appropriation  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  and 
prior  to  any  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  Comptroller  General,  In  a 
March  3.  1980  opinion,  concluded  that. 
under  the  so-called  Antldeflciency  Act.  31 
U.S.C.  1 665(a).  any  supervisory  officer  or 
employee,  including  the  head  of  an  agency. 


who  directs  or  permits  agency  employees  to 
work  during  any  perlcxl  for  which  Congress 
has  not  enacted  an  appropriation  for  the 
pay  of  those  employees  violates  the  Antlde- 
flciency Act.  Notwithstanding  that  conclu- 
sion, the  Comptroller  General  also  took  the 
position  that  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act.  did  not  Intend  federal  agen- 
cies to  be  closed  during  pericxls  of  lapsed  ap- 
propriations. In  my  view,  these  conclusions 
are  inconsistent.  It  Is  my  opinion  that, 
during  periods  of  "lapsed  appropriations. ' 
no  funds  may  be  expended  except  as  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  orderly  termination 
of  an  agency's  functions,  and  that  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  pur- 
pose not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Antldeflciency  Act. 

Section  665(a)  of  Title  31  forbids  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Jnited  States  to:  in- 
volve the  Government  in  any  contract  or 
other  obligation,  for  the  payment  of  money 
for  any  purpose,  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions made  for  such  purpose,  unless  such 
contract  or  obligation  is  authorized  by  law. 

Because  no  statute  permits  federal  agen- 
cies to  incur  obligations  to  pay  employees 
without  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
the  "authorized  by  law"  exception  to  the 
otherwise  blanket  prohibition  of  1 665(a) 
would  not  apply  to  such  obligations.  ■  On  Its 
face,  the  plain  and  unambiguous  language 
of  the  Antldeflciency  Act  prohibits  an 
agency  from  Incurring  pay  obligations  once 
Its    authority     to    expend    appropriations 

lftD8CS< 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Antldefl- 
ciency Act  Is  fully  consistent  with  its  lan- 
guage. Since  Congress,  in  1870.  first  enacted 
as  statutory  prohibition  against  agencies  in- 
curring obligations  in  excess  of  appropria- 
tions. It  has  amended  the  Antldeflciency  Act 
seven  times.'  On  each  occasion,  it  has  left 
the  original  prohibition  untouched  or  reen- 
acted  the  prohibition  In  substantially  the 
same  language.  With  each  amendment.  Con- 
gress has  tried  more  effectively  to  prohibit 
deficiency  spending  by  requiring,  and  then 
requiring  more  stringently,  that  agencies 
apportion  their  spending  throughout  the 
fiscal  year.  Significantly,  although  Con- 
gress, from  1905  to  1950,  permitted  agency 
heads  to  waive  their  agencies'  apportion- 
ments administratively.  Congress  never  per- 
mitted an  administrative  waiver  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  incurring  obligations  in 
excess  or  advance  of  appropriations.  Noth- 
ing in  the  debates  concerning  any  of  the 
amendments  to  or  reenactments  of  the 
original  prohibition  has  ever  suggested  an 
implicit  exception  to  Its  terms.' 

The  apparent  mandate  of  the  Antldefl- 
ciency Act  notwithstanding,  at  least  some 
federal  agencies,  on  seven  occasions  during 
the  last  30  years,  have  faced  a  period  of 
lapsed  appropriations.  Three  such  lapses  oc- 
curred in  1962.  1954.  and  1956.*  On  two  of 
these  (Xx:aslons.  Congress  subsequently  en- 
acted provisions  ratifying  interim  obliga- 
tions Incurred  during  the  lapse.*  However, 
the  legislative  history  of  these  provisions 
does  not  explain  Congress'  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  the  Antldeflciency  Act  on  the 
agencies  that  lacked  timely  appropriations.* 
Neither  are  we  aware  that  the  Executive 
branch  formally  addressed  the  Antldefl- 
ciency Act  problem  on  any  of  these  occa- 
sions. 

The  four  more  recent  lapses  Include  each 
of  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  from  fiscal  year 
1977  to  fiscal  year  1980.  Since  Congress 
adopted  a  fiscal  calendar  running  from  Oc- 


*5«e  alto  the  opinion  of  my  predeceiaor.  43  Op. 
Atty  Oen.  (Jan.  16.  IMl ). 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  letter. 


tober  1  to  September  30  of  the  following 
year.  It  has  never  enacted  continuing  appro- 
priations for  all  agencies  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  new  fiscal  year.'  Various  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  branch  and  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  have  internally  consid- 
ered the  resulting  problems  within  the  con- 
text of  their  budgeting  and  accounting  func- 
tions. Your  request  for  my  opinion,  howev- 
er, apparently  represents  the  first  instance 
in  which  this  Department  has  been  asked 
formally  to  address  the  problem  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

I  understand  that,  for  the  last  several 
years,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  have  adopted  essentially  simi- 
lar approaches  to  the  administrative  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  Antldeflciency  Act. 
During  lapses  in  appropriations  during  this 
Administration.  OMB  has  advised  affected 
agencies  that  they  may  not  Incur  any  ""con- 
trollable obligations  "  or  make  expenditures 
against  appropriations  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  until  such  appropriations  are  en- 
acted by  Congress.  Agencies  have  thus  been 
advised  to  avoid  hiring,  grantmaklng.  non- 
emergency travel,  and  other  nonessential 
obligations. 

When  the  General  Accounting  Office  suf- 
fered a  lapse  in  its  own  appropriations  last 
October,  the  Director  of  General  Services 
and  Controller  issued  a  memorandum,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Comptroller  General's  opin- 
ion.' Indicating  that  GAO  would  need  "to 
restrain  our  fiscal  year  1980  obligations  to 
only  those  essential  to  maintain  day-to-day 
operations."'  Employees  could  continue  to 
work,  however,  because  of  the  Director's  de- 
termination that  it  was  not  "the  intent  of 
Congress  that  GAO  close  down." 

In  my  view  these  approaches  are  legally 
Insupportable.  My  Judgment  Is  based  chiefly 
on  three  considerations. 

First,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  any  "rule  of 
thumb "  excepting  employee  pay  obligations 
from  the  Antldeflciency  Act  would  have  to 
rest  on  a  conclusion,  like  that  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  that  such  obligations  are 
unlawful,  but  also  authorized.  I  believe, 
however,  that  legal  authority  for  continued 
operations  either  exists  or  it  does  not.  If  an 
agency  may  infer,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
Congress  has  authorized  It  to  operate  in  the 
absence  of  appropriations,  then  in  permit- 
ting the  agency  to  operate,  the  agency's  su- 
pervisory personnel  cannot  be  deemed  to 
violate  the  Antldeflciency  Act.  Conversely. 
If  the  Antldeflciency  Act  makes  it  unlawful 
for  federal  agencies  to  permit  their  employ- 
ees to  work  during  periods  of  lapsed  appro- 
priations, then  no  legislative  authority  to 
keep  agencies  open  in  such  cases  can  be  In- 
ferred, at  least  from  the  Antldeflciency  Act. 

Second,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Antldefl- 
ciency Act  or  In  Its  long  history  from  which 
any  exception  to  Its  terms  during  a  period  of 
lapsed  appropriations  may  be  inferred. 
Faithful  execution  of  the  laws  cannot  rest 
on  mere  speculation  that  Congress  does  not 
want  the  Executive  branch  to  carry  out 
Congress'  unambiguous  mandates. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  this  regard,  that 
legislative  intent  may  be  inferred  from  Con- 
gress' practice  in  each  of  the  last  four  years 
of  eventually  ratifying  obligations  incurred 
during  periods  of  lapsed  appropriations  if 
otherwise  consistent  with  the  eventual  ap- 
propriations.* Putting  aside  the  obvious  dif- 
ficulty of  Inferring  legal  authority  from  ex- 
pectatloiu  as  to  Congress'  future  acts.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Congress'  practice  suggests 
an  understanding  of  the  Antldeflciency  Act 
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consistent  with  the  InterpreUtlon  I  have 
outlined.  If  legal  authority  exists  for  an 
agency  to  Incur  obligations  during  periods 
of  lapsed  appropriations.  Congress  would 
not  need  to  confirm  or  ratify  such  obliga- 
tions. Ratification  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
tect private  parties  who  deal  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  long  as  Congress  has  waived 
sovereign  immunity  with  respect  to  damage 
claims  in  contract.  28  U.S.C.  |{  1346.  1491. 
the  apparent  authority  alone  of  government 
officers  to  incur  agency  obligations  would 
likely  be  sufficient  to  create  obligations  that 
private  parties  could  enforce  in  court.  The 
effect  of  the  ratifying  provisions  seems  thus 
to  be  limited  to  providing  legal  authority 
where  there  was  none  before,  implying  Con- 
gress' understanding  that  agencies  are  not 
otherwise  empowered  to  Incur  obligations  in 
advance  of  appropriations. 

Third,  and  of  equal  Importance,  any  Im- 
plied exception  to  the  plan  mandated  of  the 
Antldeflciency  Act  would  have  to  rest  on  a 
rationale  that  would  undermine  the  statute. 
The  manifest  purpose  of  the  Antldeflciency 
Act  Is  to  Insure  that  Congress  will  deter- 
mine for  what  purposes  the  Government's 
money  is  to  be  spent  and  how  much  for 
each  purpose.  This  goal  Is  so  elementary  to 
a  proper  distribution  of  governmental 
powers  that  when  the  original  statutory 
prohibition  against  obligations  in  excess  of 
appropriations  was  introduced  In  1870,  the 
only  responsive  comment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  was.  "I  believe  that  is  the  law  of  the 
land  now."  Cong.  Globe,  4l8t  Cong,.  2d  Seas, 
1553  (1870)  [remarks  of  Rep.  Dawes]. 

Having  Interpreted  the  Antldeflciency 
Act.  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  the  legal 
ramifications  of  my  interpretation.  It  fol- 
lows first  of  all  that,  on  a  lapse  In  appro- 
priations, federal  agencies  may  incur  no  ob- 
ligations that  cannot  lawfully  be  funded 
from  prior  appropriations  unless  such  obli- 
gations are  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  under 
current  law.  even  where  obligations  In- 
curred earlier  would  avoid  greater  coats  to 
the  agencies  should  appropriations  later  be 
enacted.'" 

Second,  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
take  actions  to  enforce  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  in  appropriate  cases  in  the 
future  when  violations  of  the  Antldeflciency 
Act  are  alleged.  This  does  not  mean  that  de- 
partments and  agencies,  upon  a  lapse  in  ap- 
propriations, will  be  unable  loglsttcally  to 
terminate  functions  In  an  orderly  way.  Be- 
cause It  would  t>e  Impossible  in  fact  for 
agency  heads  to  terminate  all  agency  func- 
tions without  incurring  any  obligations 
whatsoever  In  advance  of  appropriations, 
and  because  statutes  that  impose  duties  on 
government  officers  implicitly  authorize 
those  steps  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
performance  of  thoae  duties,  authority  may 
\x  inferred  from  the  Antldeflciency  Act 
Itself  for  federal  officers  to  incur  those 
minimal  obligations  necessary  to  closing 
their  agencies.  Such  limited  obligations 
would  fall  within  the  "authorized  by  law" 
exception  to  the  terms  of  1 666(a). 

This  Department  will  not  undertake  Inves- 
tigations and  prosecutions  of  officials  who. 
in  the  past,  may  have  kept  their  agencies 
open  in  advance  of  appropriations.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  among  budget  and  ac- 
counting officers  as  to  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  Act  and  Congress'  subsequent 
ratifications  of  past  obligations  Incurred 
during    periods    of    lapsed    appropriations. 


criminal  sanctions  would  be  Inappropriate 
for  those  actions. 

Very  respectfully. 

Bllf  JAMIN  R.  CiVILITTI. 

Attorney  OtneraL 
rooTitom 

>  An  example  of  •  atatute  that  would  permit  the 
Incurrlhi  of  obligatlona  in  exceH  of  appropriations 
li  41  U.S.C.  I  U.  permitting  such  contract!  for 
"Clothing,  lubtiitence,  forage,  fuel,  quarten,  trans- 
porUtlon,  or  medical  and  hospital  luppliei""  for  the 
Armed  Force*.  See  IB  Op.  A.O.  309  (1877).  Set  aUo 
38  U.S.C.  I  98  and  31  U.S.C.  i  608. 

•Act  of  March  3,  1906,  Ch.  1484,  I  4.  33  Stat.  1357: 
Act  of  Feb.  37,  1906,  Ch.  610,  i  3.  34  Slat.  48:  Act  of 
Sept,  6,  1960,  Ch,  896,  i  1311,  64  Stat.  766:  Pub.  L. 
85-170.  I  1401.  71  But.  440  (1957):  Pub.  L.  98-198, 
I  431.  87  Stat.  789  (1973):  Pub,  L.  93-844,  i  1003.  88 
SUt,  333  (1974):  Pub,  93-618,  1176(a)(3),  88  But, 
3011(1975), 

'  The  prohibition  against  incurring  obllgationi  in 
exceu  of  appropriations  was  enacted  In  1870, 
amended  slightly  in  1906  and  1906,  and  reenacted  in 
iU  modem  version  in  1950.  The  relevant  legislative 
debates  occur  at  Cong.  Globe,  41st  Cong,,  3d  Sets, 
1563.  3331  (1870):  39  Cong.  Rec.  3887-893.  8780-783 
(1906):  40  Cong.  Rec.  1373-398,  1638-834  (1906):  96 
Cong.  Rec.  6736-731,  6835-837.  11869-870  (1950), 

<In  1964  and  1956.  Congress  enacted  temporary 
appropriations  measure*  later  than  July  1,  the  start 
of  fiscal  yean  1956  and  1967.  Act  of  July  6,  1954, 
ch,  460,  68  But,  448:  Act  of  July  3,  1956,  ch,  616.  70 
Stat.  496.  In  1963,  Congress  enacted,  two  weeks 
late,  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1953  without  having  previously  enacted  a  tempo- 
rary appropriations  measure.  Act  of  July  15,  1953, 
ch.  768.  66  Stat.  637. 

•Act  of  July  IB,  1963,  ch.  768,  1 1414.  68  BUt,  661: 
Act  of  Aug.  36.  1964,  ch.  935,  I  1313,  08  BUt,  881, 

■In  1963,  no  temporary  appropriations  were  en- 
acted for  fiscal  year  1953.  The  supplemental  appro- 
priations measure  enacted  on  July  16,  1963  did. 
however.  Include  a  provision  ratifying  obligations 
incurred  on  or  since  July  1.  1963,  Act  of  July  15, 
1953,  ch.  768.  I  1414,  66  SUt,  661.  The  ratification 
was  included,  without  elaboration,  in  the  House 
Committee-reported  bill.  H.  Rep.  No.  3816.  83d 
Cong,,  3d  Bess.  69  (1953).  and  was  not  debated  on 
the  floor. 

In  1954,  a  temporary  appropriations  measure  for 
fiscal  year  1955  was  presented  to  the  President  on 
July  3  and  signed  on  July  6.  Act  of  July  6,  1954.  ch. 
460,  68  But,  448,  The  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations subsequently  introduced  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  the  eventual  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  that  ratified  obligations  incurred  on  or 
after  July  1, 1954,  and  was  accepted  without  debate. 
Act  of  Aug,  36,  1964,  Ch.  936,  I  1313,  68  SUt,  831. 
100  Cong.  Rec.  13066  (1954). 

In  1966.  Congress"!  temporary  appropriations 
measure  was  passed  on  July  3  and  approved  on  July 
3.  Act  of  July  3,  1956,  ch.  616.  70  BUt.  496.  No  rati- 
fication measure  for  poet-July  1  obligations  was  en- 
acted. 

'Pub.  U  94-473.  90  SUt.  3065  (Oct.  U,  1976):  Pub, 
L.  95-130.  91  SUt.  1163  (Oct.  IS.  1977);  Pub.  L  96- 
482.  92  SUt.  1603  (Oct.  18.  1978):  Pub.  L.  96-86.  98 
SUt.  656  (Oct.  12,  1979). 

■The  entire  memorandum  appears  at  135  Cong. 
Rec.  818784  (dally  ed.  Oct.  1.  1979)  [remarks  of  Ben. 
Hagnusonl. 

•Pub.  L.  94-473.  i  108.  90  Stat.  3066  (1976):  Pub. 
L.  95-130,  i  108.  91  SUt,  1154  (1977):  Pub.  L.  95-483, 
I  108,  92  SUt.  1606  (1978):  Pub.  L.  96-86,  1 117,  93 
SUt.  662  ( 1979). 

"See  21  Op.  A.O.  388  (1896). 

OmcE  or  THi  ATTORwnr  Genkral. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  18,  1981, 
The  Presidewt, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkak  Mr.  Presideht:  You  have  asked 
my  opinion  concerning  the  scope  of  current- 
ly existing  legal  and  constitutional  authori- 
ties for  the  continuance  of  government 
functions  during  a  temporary  lapse  in  ap- 
propriations, such  as  the  Government  sus- 
tained on  October  1.  1980.  As  you  know, 
some  initial  determination  concerning  the 
extent  of  these  authorities  had  to  be  made 
In  the  waning  hours  of  the  last  fiscal  year  In 
order  to  avoid  extreme  administrative  con- 


fusion that  might  have  arisen  from  Con- 
gress' failure  timely  to  enact  11  of  the  13  an- 
ticipated regular  appropriations  bills,'  or  a 
continuing  resolution  to  cover  the  hiatus  be- 
tween regular  appropriations.  The  resulting 
guidance,  which  I  approved,  appeared  in  a 
memorandum  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  circulat- 
ed to  the  heads  of  all  departmenu  and 
agencies  on  September  30.  1980.  Your  re- 
quest, in  effect,  is  for  a  close  and  more  pre- 
cise analysis  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the  Sep- 
tember 30  memorandum. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  analysis.  I 
think  It  useful  to  place  this  opinion  in  the 
context  of  April  26,  1980  opinion  to  you  con- 
cerning the  applicability  of  the  Antl-defl- 
clency  Act.  31  U.S.C.  I  666.  upon  lapses  in 
appropriations.  That  opinion  set  forth  two 
eflaential  conclusions.  First,  If,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  an  agency's  appropriations.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  no  appropriation  for  the 
Immediately  subsequent  period,  the  agency 
may  make  no  contracU  and  obligate  no  fur- 
ther funds  except  as  authorized  by  law. 
Second,  because  no  statute  generally  per- 
mits federal  agencies  to  Incur  obligations 
without  appropriations  for  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees, agencies  are  not.  In  general,  author- 
ized by  law  to  employ  the  services  of  their 
employees  upon  a  lapse  In  appropriations. 
My  interpretation  of  the  Antldeflciency  Act 
in  this  regutl  Is  based  on  iu  plain  language. 
Its  history,  and  Its  manifest  purpoM*. 

The  events  prompting  your  request  for  my 
earlier  opinion  Included  the  prospect  that 
the  then-existing  temporary  appropriations 
measure  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  expire  in  April  1980  without  exten- 
sion, and  that  the  FTC  might  consequently 
be  left  without  appropriations  for  a  signifi- 
cant period.'  The  FTC  did  not  then  suggest 
that  it  possesses  obllgatlonal  authorities 
that  are  free  from  a  one-year  time  limita- 
tion. Neither  did  it  suggest,  based  on  its  In- 
terpreUtlon of  the  law  at  that  time,  that 
the  FTC  performs  emergency  functions  in- 
volving the  safety  of  human  life  or  the  pro- 
tection of  property  other  than  protecting 
government  property  within  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  FTC  itself.  Consequently, 
the  legal  questions  that  the  April  36,  1980 
opinion  addressed  were  limited.  Upon  deter- 
mining that  the  blanket  prohibition  ex- 
pressed In  1 66&(a)  against  unauthorized  ob- 
ligations in  advance  of  appropriation  Is  to 
be  applied  as  written,  the  opinion  added 
only  that  the  Antldeflciency  Act  does 
permit  agencies  that  are  ceasing  their  func- 
tlons  to  fulfill  certain  legal  obligations  con- 
nected with  the  orderly  termination  of 
agency  operations.*  The  opinion  did  not 
consider  the  more  complex  legal  questions 
posed  by  a  general  congressional  failure  to 
enact  timely  appropriations,  or  the  proper 
course  of  action  to  be  followed  when  no  pro- 
longed lapse  in  appropriations  In  such  a  sit- 
uation Is  anticipated. 

The  following  analysis  is  directed  to  those 
issues.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Antldefl- 
ciency Act,  the  authorities  upon  which  the 
Government  may  rely  for  the  continuance 
of  functions  despite  a  lapse  In  appropria- 
tions implicates  two  fundamental  questions. 
Because  the  proscription  of  1 666(a)  excepts 
obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations 
that  are  "authorized  by  law."  it  la  first  nec- 
essary to  consider  which  functions  this  ex- 
ception comprises.  Further,  given  that 
i  666(b)  expressly  permits  the  Government 
to  employ  the  personal  service  of  its  em- 
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ploye«8  In  "awea  of  emergency  Involving  the 
safety  of  human  life  or  the  protection  of 
property."  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  how 
this  category  Is  to  be  construed.  I  shall  ad- 
dress these  questions  In  turn,  bearing  In 
mind  that  the  most  useful  advice  concern 
Ing  them  must  be  cast  chiefly  In  the  form  of 
general  principles.  The  precise  application 
of  these  principles  must.  In  each  case,  be  de- 
termined In  light  of  all  the  circumstances 
siuToundlng  a  particular  lapse  In  appropria- 
tions. 

I 

Section  6«S<a)  of  Title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code  provides: 

"No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  make  or  authorize  an  expendi- 
ture from  or  create  or  authorize  an  obliga- 
tion under  any  appropriation  or  fund  in 
excess  of  the  amount  available  therein;  nor 
ihail  anv  officer  or  employee  involve  the 
Ocvemment  in  any  contmct  or  obUgation, 
for  the  payment  of  money  for  any  purpose, 
unlett  such  contmct  or  obligation  is  author- 
ized by  laiD."  (Emphasis  added.)  Under  the 
language  of  )  665(a)  emphasized  above.  It 
follows  that,  when  an  agency's  regular  ap- 
propriation lapses,  that  agency  may  not 
enter  contracts  or  create  other  obligations 
unless  the  agency  has  legal  authority  to 
incur  obligations  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. Such  authority,  in  some  form.  Is  not 
uncommon  In  the  Government.  Por  exam- 
ple, notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  regular  ap- 
propriations, an  agency  may  continue  to 
have  available  to  it  particular  funds  that  are 
subject  to  a  multi-year  or  no-year  appropria- 
tion. A  lapse  in  authority  to  spend  funds 
under  a  one-year  appropriation  would  not 
affect  such  other  authorities.  13  Op.  A.O. 
288,391  (1870). 

A  more  complex  problem  of  interpreta- 
tion, however,  may  be  presented  with  re- 
spect to  obligational  authorities  that  are  not 
manifested  In  appropriations  acts.  In  a  few 
cases.  Congress  has  expressly  authorized 
agencies  to  incur  obligations  without  regard 
to  available  appropriations.*  More  often,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  under  what  circum- 
stances statutes  that  vest  particular  func- 
tions in  government  agencies  Imply  author- 
ity to  create  obligations  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  functions  despite  the  lack  of 
cvirrent  appropriations.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  the  relevant  legal  inquiry  even  If 
Congress  had  not  enacted  the  Antldefl- 
clency  Act;  the  second  phrase  of  i  665(a) 
clearly  does  no  more  than  codify  what.  In 
!uiy  event  and  not  merely  during  lapses  in 
appropriations.  Is  a  requirement  of  legal  au- 
thority for  the  obligation  of  public  funds.* 

Previous  Attomejra  General  and  the 
Comptrollers  General  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  address,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
question  of  Implied  authority.  Whether  the 
broader  language  of  all  of  their  opinions  Is 
reconcilable  may  be  doubted,  but  the  con- 
clusions of  the  relevant  opinions  fully  estab- 
lish the  premise  upon  which  my  April  35. 
1980  memorandum  to  you  was  based:  statu- 
tory authority  to  incur  obligations  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  may  be  Implied  u 
well  as  express,  but  may  not  ordinarily  be 
Inferred,  in  the  absence  of  appropriations, 
from  the  kind  of  broad,  categorical  author- 
ity, standing  alone,  that  often  appears,  for 
example,  in  the  organic  statutes  of  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  authority  must  be  nec- 
essarily Inferable  from  the  specific  terms  of 
those  duties  that  have  been  imposed  upon. 
or  of  those  authorities  that  have  been  in- 
vested in.  the  officers  or  employees  purport- 
ing to  obligate  funds'  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes.  IS  Op.  A.G.  235.  240  (1877). 


Thus,  for  example,  when  Congress  specifi- 
cally authorizes  contracts  to  be  entered  Into 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  pur- 
pose, the  delegated  officer  may  negotiate 
such  contracts  even  before  Congress  appro- 
priates all  the  funds  necessary  for  their  ful- 
fillment. E.g..  30  Op.  A.G.  332  (1915);  30  Op. 
A.G.  186  (1913);  28  Op.  A.G.  466  (1910);  25 
Op.  A.G.  557  (1906).  On  the  other  hand, 
when  authority  for  the  performance  of  a 
specific  function  rests  on  a  particular  appro- 
priation that  proves  inadequate  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  Its  purpose,  the  responsible  offi- 
cer is  not  authorized  to  obligate  further 
funds  for  that  purpose  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ditional appropriations.  21  Op.  A.O.  244 
(1895);  15  Op.  A.G.  235  (1877);  9  Op.  A.G.  18 
(1857);  4  Op.  A.G.  600  (1847);  accord.  28 
Comp.  Gen.  163  ( 1948). 

This  rule  prevails  even  though  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  that  the  official  contemplates 
may  be  a  reasonable  means  for  fulfilling 
general  responsibilities  that  Congress  has 
delegated  to  the  official  In  broad  terms,  but 
without  conferring  specific  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  otherwise  obligate 
funds  in  advance  of  appropriations.  For  ex- 
ample. Attorney  General  McReynolds  con- 
cluded, in  1913.  that  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al could  not  obligate  funds  In  excess  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  employment  of  tempo- 
rary and  auxiliary  mall  carriers  to  maintain 
regular  service,  notwithstanding  his  broad 
authorities  for  the  carrying  of  the  malls.  30 
Op.  A.G.  157.  Similarly.  In  1877.  Attorney 
General  Devens  concluded  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  could  not.  in  the  absence  of  ap- 
propriations, accept  "contributions"  of  ma- 
teriel for  the  Army.  e.g..  ammunition  and 
medical  supplies,  beyond  the  Secretary's 
specific  authorities  to  contract  in  advance  of 
appropriations.  15  Op.  A.O.  209.' 

Ordinarily,  then,  should  an  agency's  regu- 
lar one-year  appropriation  lapse,  the  "au- 
thorized by  law"  exception  to  the  Antldefl- 
clency  Act  would  permit  the  agency  to  con- 
tinue the  obligation  of  funds  to  the  extent 
that  such  obligations  are:  (1)  funded  by 
moneys,  the  obligational  authority  for 
which  is  not  limited  to  one  year.  e.g..  multi- 
year  appropriations;  (2)  authorized  by  sUt- 
utes  that  expressly  permit  obligations  In  ad- 
vance of  appropriations;  or  (3)  authorized 
by  necessary  Implication  from  the  specific 
terms  of  duties  that  have  been  imposed  on. 
or  of  authorities  that  have  been  invested  in. 
the  agency.'  A  nearly  Govemment-wlde 
lapse,  however,  such  as  occurred  on  October 
1,  1980.  Implicates  one  further  question  of 
Executive  authority. 

Unlike  his  subordinates,  the  President 
performs  not  only  functions  that  are  au- 
thorized by  sUtute.  but  functions  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  as  well.  To  take  one 
obvious  example,  the  President  alone,  under 
Art.  II.  }  2.  cl.  1  of  the  Constitution,  "shall 
have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons 
for  Offenses  against  the  United  SUtes, 
except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. "  Manifest- 
ly. Congress  could  not  deprive  the  President 
of  this  power  by  purporting  to  deny  him  the 
minimum  obligational  authority  sufficient 
to  carry  this  power  into  effect.  Not  all  of 
the  President's  powers  are  so  specifically 
enumerated,  however,  and  the  question 
must  consequently  arise,  upon  a  Govem- 
ment-wlde lapse  in  appropriations,  whether 
the  Antideflciency  Act  should  be  construed 
as  depriving  the  President  of  authority  to 
obligate  funds  In  connection  with  those  ini- 
tiatives that  would  otherwise  fall  within  the 
President's  powers. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Antideflciency  Act 
should  not  be  read  as  necessarily  precluding 


exercises  of  executive  power  through  which 
the  President,  acting  alone  or  through  his 
subordinates,  could  have  obligated  funds  In 
advance  of  appropriations  had  the  Antidefl- 
ciency Act  not  been  enacted.  With  respect 
to  certain  of  the  President's  functions,  as  il- 
lustrated above,  such  an  InterpreUtion 
could  raise  grave  constitutional  questions.  It 
is  an  elementary  rule  that  sUtutes  should 
be  Interpreted,  if  possible,  to  preclude  con- 
stitutional doubU.  Crowell  v.  Benson,  285 
U.S.  22,  62  (1932).  and  this  rule  should 
surely  be  followed  in  connection  with  a 
broad  and  general  sUtute.  such  as  31  U.S.C. 
I  665<a).  the  history  of  which  Indicates  no 
congressional  consideration  at  all  of  the  de- 
sirability of  limiting  otherwise  constitution- 
al presidential  initiatives.  The  President,  of 
course,  cannot  legislate  his  own  obligational 
authorities;  the  legislative  power  rests  with 
Congress.  As  set  forth,  however,  in  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson's  seminal  opinion  in  Youngs- 
toicn  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S. 
579.593(1952): 

"The  actual  art  of  governing  under  our 
Constitution  does  not  and  cannot  conform 
to  Judicial  definitions  of  the  power  of  any  of 
Its  branches  based  on  Isolated  clauses  or 
even  single  Articles  torn  from  context. 
While  the  Constitution  diffuses  power  the 
better  to  secure  liberty.  It  also  contenu>lates 
that  practice  will  integrate  the  dispersed 
powers  Into  a  workable  goverrunent.  It  en- 
Joins  upon  its  branches  separateness  but 
interdependence,  autonomy  but  reciprocity. 
Presidential  powers  are  not  fixed  but  fluctu- 
ate, depending  on  their  dlsjimctlon  or  con- 
Junction  with  those  of  Congress."  Id.  at 
635.*  Following  this  reasoning,  the  Antidefl- 
ciency Act  is  not  the  only  source  of  law  or 
the  only  exercise  of  congressional  power 
that  must  be  weighed  in  determining 
whether  the  President  has  authority  for  an 
initiative  that  obligates  funds  In  advance  of 
appropriations.  The  President's  obligational 
authority  may  be  strengthened  In  connec- 
tion with  initiatives  that  are  grounded  in 
the  peculiar  institutional  powers  and  com- 
petency of  the  President.  His  authority  will 
be  further  buttressed  in  connection  with 
any  initiative  that  Is  consistent  with  sUt- 
utes—and  thus  with  the  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power  in  an  area  of  concurrent  author- 
ity—that are  more  narrowly  drawn  than  the 
Antideflciency  Act  and  that  would  other- 
wise authorize  the  President  to  carry  out  his 
constitutionally  assigned  tasks  In  the 
manner  he  contemplates.  In  sum.  with  re- 
spect to  any  presidential  initiative  that  is 
grounded  In  his  constitutional  role  and  con- 
sistent with  sUtutes  other  than  the  Antide- 
flciency Act  that  are  relevant  to  the  Initia- 
tive, the  policy  objective  of  the  Antidefl- 
ciency Act  must  be  considered  in  undertak- 
ing the  initiative,  but  should  not  alone  be 
regarded  as  dispositive  of  the  question  of 
authority. 

Unfortunately,  no  catalogue  is  possible  of 
those  exercises  of  presidential  power  that 
may  properly  obligate  funds  in  advance  of 
appropriations.*  Clearly,  such  an  exercise  of 
power  could  most  readily  be  Justified  If  the 
functions  to  be  performed  would  assist  the 
President  In  fulfilling  his  peculiar  constitu- 
tional role,  and  Congress  has  otherwise  au- 
thorized those  or  similar  functions  to  be 
performed  within  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent.'" Other  factors  to  be  considered  would 
be  the  urgency  of  the  Initiative  and  the 
likely  extent  to  which  funds  would  be  obli- 
gated in  advance  of  appropriations. 

In  sum,  I  construe  the  "authorized  by 
law"  exception  contained  within  31  U.S.C. 
(  665(a)  as  exempting  from  the  prohibition 
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enacted  by  the  second  clause  of  that  section 
not  only  those  obligations  in  advance  of  ap- 
propriations for  which  expess  or  implied  au- 
thority may  be  found  in  the  enactments  of 
Congress,  but  also  those  obligations  neces- 
sarily Incident  to  presidential  initiatives  un- 
dertaken within  his  constitutional  powers. 
II 

In  addition  to  regulating  generally  obliga- 
tions In  advance  of  appropriations,  the  Anti- 
deflciency Act  further  provides,  In  31  U.S.C. 
S  665(b): 

"No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  accept  voluntary  service  for  the 
United  SUtes  or  employ  personal  service  in 
excess  of  that  authorized  by  law,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  Involving  the  safety  of 
human  life  or  the  protection  of  property." 

Despite  the  use  of  the  term  "voluntary 
service."  the  evident  concern  underlying 
this  provision  is  not  government  agencies' 
acceptance  of  the  benefit  of  services  ren- 
dered without  compensation.  Rather,  the 
original  version  of  \  665(b)  was  enacted  as 
part  of  an  urgent  deficiency  appropriation 
act  in  1884,  Act  of  May  1.  1884,  ch.  37.  23 
SUt.  17.  in  order  to  avoid  claims  for  com- 
pensation arising  from  the  unauthorized 
provision  of  services  to  the  Government  by 
non-employees,  and  claims  for  additional 
compensation  asserted  by  government  em- 
ployees performing  extra  services  after 
hours.  That  is.  under  S  665(b).  government 
officers  and  employees  may  not  Involve  the 
Government  in  contracts  for  employment. 
i.e.,  for  compensated  labor,  except  in  emer- 
gency situations.  30  Op.  A.G.  129  (1913). 

Under  S66S(b),  it  is  thus  crucial,  in  con- 
struing the  Government's  authority  to  con- 
tinue functions  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions, to  Interpret  the  phrase  "emergencies 
involving  the  safety  of  human  life  or  the 
protection  of  property."  Although  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  phrase  sheds  only  dim 
light  on  its  precise  meaning,  this  history, 
coupled  with  an  administrative  history— of 
which  Congress  is  fully  aware— of  the  Inter- 
preUtion of  ari  identical  phrase  in  a  related 
budgeting  context,  suggests  two  rules  for 
Identifying  those  functions  for  which  gov- 
ernment officers  may  employ  personal  serv- 
ices for  compensation  in  excess  of  legal  au- 
thority other  than  S 665(b)  itself.  First, 
there  must  be  some  reasonable  and  articula- 
ble connection  between  the  function  to  be 
performed  and  the  safety  of  human  life  or 
the  protection  of  property.  Second,  there 
must  be  some  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
safety  of  human  life  or  the  protection  of 
property  would  be  compromised,  in  some 
degree,  by  delay  in  the  performance  of  the 
function  in  question. 

As  originally  enacted  in  1884,  the  provi- 
sion forbade  unauthorized  employment 
"except  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency  in- 
volving the  loss  of  human  life  or  the  de- 
struction of  property."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
The  clause  was  added  to  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  preserve  the 
function  of  the  Government's  "life-saving 
sUtions."  One  Senator  cautioned: 

"In  other  words,  at  the  life-saving  sUtions 
of  the  United  SUtes,  for  instance,  the  offi- 
cers in  charge,  no  matter  what  the  urgency 
and  what  the  emergency  might  be,  would  be 
prevented  [under  the  House-passed  bill] 
from  using  the  absolutely  necessary  aid 
which  is  extended  to  them  in  such  cases  be- 
cause It  had  not  been  provided  for  by  law  in 
a  sUtute. "  15  Cong.  Rec.  2143  (1884)  (re- 
marks of  Sen.  Beck);  see  also  id.  at  3410-11 
(remarks  of  Rep.  Randall).  This  brief  dis- 
cussion  confirms   what   the  originally   en- 


acted language  itself  suggests,  namely,  that 
Congress  Initially  comtemplated  only  a  very 
narrow  exception  to  what  is  now  \  665(b),  to 
be  employed  only  In  cases  of  dire  necessity. 

In  1950,  however.  Congress  enacted  the 
modem  version  of  the  Antideflciency  Act 
and  accepted  revised  language  for  31  U.S.C. 
\  665(b)  that  had  originally  been  suggested 
in  a  1947  report  to  Congress  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Without  elaboration,  these 
officials  proposed  that  "cases  of  sudden 
emergency"  be  amended  to  "cases  of  emer- 
gency,"  "loss  of  human  life "  to  "safety  of 
human  life,"  and  "destruction  of  property" 
to  "protection  of  property."  These  changes 
were  not  qualified  or  explained  by  the 
report  accompanying  the  1947  recommenda- 
tion or  by  any  aspect  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  general  appropriations  act  for 
fiscal  year  1951,  which  included  the  modem 
{  665(b).  Act  of  Sep.  6.  1950.  ch.  896.  J  1211. 
64  SUt.  765.  Consequently,  we  infer  from 
the  plain  Import  of  the  language  of  their 
amendments  that  the  drafters  intended  to 
broaden  the  authority  for  emergency  em- 
ployment. In  essence,  they  replaced  the  ap- 
parent suggestion  of  a  need  to  show  abso- 
lute necessity  with  a  phrase  more  readily 
suggesting  the  sufficiency  of  a  showing  of 
reasonable  necessity  in  connection  with  the 
safety  of  human  life  or  the  protection  of 
property  in  general. 

This  interpretratlon  Is  buttressed  by  the 
history  of  interpreUtlon  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Its  successor,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  of  31  U.S.C. 
§  665(e),  which  prohibits  the  apportionment 
or  reapportionment  of  appropriated  funds 
in  a  manner  that  would  indicate  the  need 
for  a  deficiency  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, except  in,  among  other  circumstances, 
"emergencies  involving  the  safety  of  human 
life,  [or]  the  protection  of  property.  .  .  ." 
5  665(e)(lXB)."  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  have  granted  dozens  of  de- 
ficiency reapportionments  under  this  sub- 
section in  the  last  30  years,  and  have  appar- 
ently imposed  no  test  more  stringent  than 
the  articulation  of  a  reasonable  relationship 
between  the  funded  activity  and  the  safety 
of  human  life  or  the  protection  of  property. 
Activities  for  which  deficiency  apportion- 
ments have  been  granted  on  this  basis  in- 
clude FBI  criminal  Investigations,  legal  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  connection  with  state  meat  inspec- 
tion programs  and  enforcement  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  21  U.S.C. 
Si  601  et  seq.,  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  commodity  Inventories  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  aircraft  accidents  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  These  few  il- 
lustrations demonstrate  the  common  sense 
approach  that  has  guided  the  InterpreUtion 
of  {655<e).>*  Most  important,  under 
§  665(e)(2),  each  apportionment  or  reappor- 
tionment Indicating  the  need  for  a  deficien- 
cy or  supplemental  appropriation  has  been 
reported  contemporaneously  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and.  in  the  face  of  these  re- 
ports. Congress  has  not  acted  in  any  way  to 
alter  the  relevant  1950  wording  of 
S  665(e)(1)(B).  which  is.  in  this  respect,  iden- 
tical to  J  665(b)." 

It  was  along  these  lines  that  I  approved, 
for  purposes  of  the  inunediate  crisis,  the 
categories  of  functions  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in- 
cluded in  his  September  30,  1980  memoran- 
dum as  Illustrative  of  the  areas  of  govern- 
ment activity  in  which  emergencies  Involv- 


ing the  safety  of  human  life  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property  might  arise.  To  erect  the 
most  solid  foundation  for  the  Executive 
branch's  practice  in  this  regard.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that,  in  preparing  contingency 
plans  for  periods  of  lapsed  appropriations, 
each  government  department  or  agency  pro- 
vide for  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  some  written  descrip- 
tion, that  could  be  transmitted  to  Congress, 
of  what  the  head  of  the  agency,  assisted  by 
its  General  Counsel,  considers  to  be  the 
agency's  emergency  functions. 

In  suggesting  the  foregoing  principles  to 
guide  the  InterpreUtion  of  S  665(b),  I  must 
add  my  view  that,  in  emergency  circum- 
stances in  which  a  government  agency  may 
employ  personal  service  in  excess  of  legal 
authority  other  than  i  665(b),  it  may  also, 
under  the  authority  of  \  665(b),  incur  obli- 
gations in  advance  of  appropriations  for  ma- 
terial to  enable  the  employees  Involved  to 
meet  the  emergency  successfully.  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  legislative  intent  that  un- 
derlies a  sUtute,  it  is  ordinarily  inferred 
that  a  sUtute  "carries  with  it  all  means  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  out  properly  the 
purposes  of  the  law."  United  States  v.  Lou- 
isiana, 265  F.  Supp.  703,  708  (E.D.  La.  1966) 
(three-Judge  court),  aff'd,  386  U.S.  270 
(1967).  Accordingly,  when  a  sUtute  confers 
authorities  generally,  those  powers  and 
duties  necessary  to  effectuate  the  sUtute 
are  implied.  See  2A  Sutherland.  SUtutes 
and  SUtutory  Construction  (Sand  ed.) 
J  55.04  (1973).  Congress  has  contemplated 
expressly,  in  enacting  i  665(b).  that  emer- 
gencies will  exist  that  will  justify  incurring 
obligations  for  employee  compensation  in 
advance  of  appropriations;  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that,  when  such  an  emergency  arises, 
Congress  would  Intend  those  persons  so  em- 
ployed to  be  able  to  accomplish  their  emer- 
gency functions  with  success.  Congress,  for 
example,  having  allowed  the  Government  to 
hire  firefighters  must  surely  have  intended 
that  water  and  firetrucks  would  be  available 
to  them.'* 

Ill 

The  foregoing  discussion  articulates  the 
principles  according  to  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Executive  can  properly  Identify 
those  functions  that  the  Government  may 
continue  upon  lapses  In  appropriations. 
Should  a  situation  again  present  itself  as  ex- 
treme as  the  emergency  that  arose  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980,  this  analysis  should  assist  in 
guiding  planning  by  ail  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

As  the  law  is  now  written,  the  nation  must 
rely  Initially  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
government  on  the  timely  and  responsible 
functioning  of  the  legislative  process.  The 
Constitution  and  the  Antideflciency  Act 
itself  leave  the  Executive  leeway  to  perform 
essential  functions  and  make  the  govern- 
ment "workable."  Any  inconvenience  that 
this  system,  in  extreme  circumstances,  may 
bode  is  outweighed,  in  my  estimation,  by 
the  salutary  distribution  of  power  that  it 
embodies. 

Respectfully, 

BEIf  JAMHf  R.  ClVILETTI, 

Attorney  General 

FOOTNOTES 

'Prior  to  October  1.  1980.  Congress  had  passed 
regular  appropriatiotu  for  fiscal  year  1981  only  for 
energy  and  water  development.  Public  Law  96-387. 
94  SUt.  1331  (Oct.  1.  1980). 

"  The  PTC  actually  sustained  less  than  a  one-day 
lapse  In  appropriations  between  the  expiration,  on 
April  30.  1980.  of  a  transfer  of  funds  for  its  use. 
Public  Law  96-219,  94  Stat.  128  (Mar.  28.  1980).  and 
the  enactment,  on  May  1,  1980.  of  an  additional 
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transfer.  Public  L»w  »«-340.  94  8Ut.  342.  Prior  to 
April  30.  however.  It  »ppe»r«<l  likely  that  a  pro- 
tracted congreaalonal  dispute  concerning  the  term* 
of  the  FTC's  eventual  authorization.  Public  Law 
M-2S2.  »4  Stat.  374  (May  28.  1980).  would  preclpl 
tale  a  lapse  In  appropriations  for  a  significantly 
longer  period. 

'See  note  11  Infra. 

•See.  e.g..  25  U.8.C.  199.  31  VAC.  1868;  41  OAC. 

•This  rule  has.  In  fact,  been  expressly  enacted  In 
some  form  for  IflO  of  the  191  years  since  Congress 
flrat  convened.  The  Act  of  May  I.  1820  provided: 

"tNlo  contract  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the 
secretary  of  Bute,  or  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  De- 
partment of  War.  or  of  the  Navy,  except  under  a 
law  authorizing  the  same,  or  under  an  appropria- 
tion adequate  to  Its  fulfillment."  3  SUt.  588.  The 
Act  of  March  2.  1881  extended  the  rule  as  follows: 

■No  Contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  is  authorized 
by  law  or  Is  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  Its 
fulfillment,  except  In  the  War  and  Navy  Depart 
ments.  for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quar- 
ters, or  transportation,  which,  however,  shall  not 
exceed  the  necessities  of  the  current  year." 

Congress  reiterated  the  ban  on  obligations  In 
excess  of  appropriations  by  enacting  the  Antldefl- 
ciency  Act  In  1870: 

■■[in  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  department  of 
the  government  to  expend  tn  any  one  fiscal  year 
any  sum  In  excess  of  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  that  fiscal  year,  or  to  Involve  the  govern 
ment  In  any  contract  for  the  future  payment  of 
money  In  excess  of  appropriations." 

Act  of  July  12.  1870,  ch.  251.  j7.  1«  SUt.  251.  Con- 
gren  substantially  reenacted  this  provision  In  1905. 
adding  the  proviso  "unless  such  contract  or  obliga- 
tion Is  authorized  by  law."  Act  of  March  3.  1905.  ch. 
1484.  14.  33  SUt.  1257.  and  reenacted  It  again  In 
1906.  Act  of  Peb.  27.  1906.  ch.  510.  J3.  34  SUt.  48. 
Section  855<a)  of  Title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  en 
acted  in  Its  current  form  in  1950,  Act  of  Sept,  6. 
1950.  ch.  896.  11211.  84  SUt.  785.  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  these  earlier  versions,  except  that,  by 
adding  an  express  prohibition  against  unauthorized 
obligations  "In  advance  of"  appropriations  to  the 
prohibition  against  obllgatloru  'In  excess  of"  ap- 
propriations, the  modem  version  Indicates  even 
more  forcefully  Congress'  Intent  to  control  the 
availability  of  funds  to  government  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

•Accord.  37  Comp.  Gen.  155  (1957)  (Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  broad  responsibilities  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  do  not  authorize  It  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  for  supplies  or  services  to  be  fur- 
nished in  a  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  the  year  the 
contract  Is  made);  28  Comp.  Oen.  300  (1948)  (Treas- 
ury Department's  discretion  to  establish  reasonable 
compensation  for  Bureau  of  the  Mint  employees 
does  not  confer  authority  to  grant  wage  increases 
that  would  lead  to  a  deficiency ). 

'  It  was  on  this  basis  that  I  determined.  In  ap- 
proving the  September  30.  1980  memorandum,  that 
the  responsible  departments  are  "authorized  by 
law"  to  Incur  obligations  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  benefit  payments 
under  entitlement  programs  when  the  funds  for 
the  benefit  payments  themselves  are  not  subject  to 
a  one-year  appropriation.  Certain  so-called  "entitle- 
ment programs.".e.g.,  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance. 42  U.S.C.  1401(a).  are  funded  through  trust 
funds  Into  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
revenues  are  automatically  appropriated.  Notwith- 
standing this  method  of  funding  the  entitlement 
payments  themselves,  the  costs  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  trust  funds  are  subject  to 
annual  appropriations.  42  U.S.C.  I  401(g).  It  might 
be  argued  that  a  lapse  in  administrative  authority 
alone  should  be  regarded  as  expressing  Congress' 
intent  that  benefit  payments  also  not  continue. 
The  continuing  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  ben- 
efit payments  themselves,  however,  substantially 
belies  this  argiiment,  especially  when  the  benefit 
payments  are  to  be  rendered,  at  Congress'  direc- 
tion, pursuant  to  an  entitlement  formula.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  contrary  legislative  history  to  the  benefit 
program  or  affirmative  congressional  measures  to 
terminate  the  program.  I  think  it  proper  to  infer 
authority  to  continue  the  administration  of  the 
program  to  the  extent  of  the  remaining  benefit 
funding. 

■  A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
given  express  endorsement  to  Mr.  Justice  Jackson's 
view  of  the  separation  of  powers.  Nixon  v.  Adminia- 
trator  a/  General  Services.  433  U.S.  425.  443  (1977); 


BucUev  v.  VaUo.  424  U.S.  1.  122  (1976);  United 
States  V.  ;Vixon.  418  VS.  683.  707  (1974);  National 
Auociation  of  Letter  Carriers  v.  Austin.  418  VS. 
264.  273  n  5(1974). 

•As  suted  by  Attorney  General  (later  Justice) 
Murphy:  "ITlhe  Executive  has  powers  not  enumer- 
ated in  the  sututes— powers  derived  not  from  sUt- 
utory  grants  but  from  the  Constitution.  It  is  univer- 
sally recognized  that  the  constitutional  powers  nec- 
essary for  their  proper  performance.  These  consti- 
tutional powers  have  never  been  specifically  de- 
fined, and  In  fact  cannot  be.  since  their  extent  and 
UmlUtlons  are  largely  dependent  upon  conditions 
and  circumstances.  In  a  measure  this  is  true  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
both  constitutional  and  sututory.  The  right  to  take 
specific  action  might  not  exist  under  one  sute  of 
facU.  while  under  another  It  might  be  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  Executive  to  take  such  action."  39  Op. 
A.G.  343,  347-48(1939). 

"One  likely  category  Into  which  certain  of  these 
functions  would  fall  would  be  "the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  essential  to  the  national  security. "  re- 
ferred to  In  the  September  30.  1980  memorandum. 
' '  As  provisions  containing  the  same  language,  en- 
acted at  the  same  time,  and  aimed  at  related  pur- 
poses, the  emergency  provisions  of  ii  665(b)  and 
66S<eXlKB)  should  be  deemed  In  pari  materia  and 
given  a  like  construction.  Northcrou  v,  Memphis 
Board  0/  Education.  412  US.  427,  428  (1973).  al- 
though, at  first  blush.  It  may  appear  that  the  con- 
sequences of  identifying  a  function  as  an  "emergen- 
cy" function  may  differ  under  the  two  provisions. 
Under  I  665<b).  If  a  funcUon  Is  an  emergency  func- 
tion, then  a  federal  officer  or  employee  may 
employ  what  otherwise  would  constitute  unauthor- 
ized personal  service  for  ite  performance;  In  this 
sense,  the  emergency  nature  of  the  function  trig- 
gers additional  obllgatlonal  authority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  contrast,  under  |665(eKlXB).  If  a 
function  Is  an  emergency  function.  OMB  may  allow 
a  deficiency  apportionment  or  reapportionment— 
thus  permitting  the  expenditure  of  funds  at  a  rate 
that  could  not  be  sustained  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  without  a  deficiency— but  the  effect  of  such 
administrative  action  would  not  be  to  trigger  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  automatically  That  Is.  Con- 
gress could  always  decline  to  enact  a  subsequent  de- 
ficiency appropriation,  thus  keeping  the  level  of 
spending  at  the  previously  appropriated  level. 

This  distinction,  however.  Is  outweighed  by  the 
common  practical  effect  of  the  two  provisions, 
namely,  that  when  authority  Is  exercised  under 
either  emergency  exception.  Congress,  in  order  to 
accomplish  all  those  functions  It  has  authorized, 
must  appropriate  more  money.  If.  after  a  deficiency 
apportionment  or  reapportionment.  Congress  did 
not  appropriate  additional  funds.  Its  purposes 
would  be  thwarted  to  the  extent  that  previously  au- 
thorized functions  could  not  be  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  fact  means  that,  al- 
though deficiency  apportionments  and  reapportion- 
ments do  not  create  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
they  frequently  Impose  a  necessity  for  further  ap- 
propriations as  compelling  as  the  Governments 
employment  of  personal  services  in  an  emergency 
In  advance  of  appropriations.  There  is  thus  no  gen- 
uine reason  for  ascribing,  as  a  matter  of  legal  Inter- 
preution,  greater  or  lesser  scope  to  one  emergency 
provision  than  to  the  other. 

"In  my  April  25.  1980  memorandum  to  you.  I 
opined  that  the  Antldefldency  Act  permits  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  terminate  operations,  upon  a 
lapse  In  appropriations,  in  an  orderly  way.  The 
functions  that.  In  my  Judgment,  the  orderly  shut- 
down of  an  agency  for  an  Indefinite  period  or  per- 
manently would  enull  Include  the  emergency  pro- 
tection, under  i  665<b),  of  the  agency's  property  by 
Its  own  employees  until  such  protection  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  another  agency  with  appropriations; 
compliance,  within  the  "authorized  by  law"  excep- 
tion to  i6e5(a),  with  sUtutes  providing  for  the 
rights  of  employees  and  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment Information:  and  the  transfer,  also  under  the 
authorized  by  law"  exception  to  i  666(a).  of  any 
matters  within  the  agency's  Jurisdiction  that  are 
also  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  agency  that 
Congress  has  funded  and  thus  Indicated  Its  Intent 
to  pursue.  Compliance  with  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
letter,  of  the  Antldefldency  Act  requires  that  agen- 
cies incur  obligations  for  these  functions  in  advance 
of  appropriations  only  to  the  minimum  extent  nec- 
essary to  the  fulfillment  of  their  legal  duties  and 
with  the  end  In  mind  of  terminating  operations  for 
some  substantial  period.  It  would  hardly  be  pru- 
dent, much  less  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  An- 


tldefldency Act.  for  agencies  to  Incur  obligations  In 
advance  of  appropriations  in  connection  with 
"Shutdown  functions""  that  would  only  be  Justified 
by  a  more  substantial  lapse  in  appropriations  than 
the  agency.  In  lu  best  Judgment,  expects. 

' '  The  Supreme  Court  has  referred  repeatedly  to 
the:  "venerable  rule  that  the  construction  of  a  sUt- 
ute  by  those  charged  with  its  execution  should  be 
followed  unless  there  are  compelling  Indications 
that  It  is  wrong,  especially  when  Congress  has  re 
fused  to  alter  the  administrative  construction.  "  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC.  395  U.S.  367.  381 
(1969)  (footnotes  omitted).  Since  enacting  the 
modem  Antldefldency  Act.  Including 

|665<eXlKB).  In  1950,  Congress  has  amended  the 
act  three  times.  Including  one  amendment  to  an- 
other aspect  of  I  668<e).  At  no  time  has  Congress  al- 
tered this  Interpreutlon  of  J  665(e)(1)(B)  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which  has  been 
consistent  and  Is  consistent  with  the  sUtute.  Com- 
pare 43  Op.  A.G.  No.  36  ( 1980). 

'•Accord.  53  Comp.  Gen.  71  (1973).  holding  that, 
in  light  of  a  determination  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  that  such  expenses  were  "neces- 
sarily Incidental  to  the  protection  of  property  of 
the  United  SUtes  during  an  extreme  emergency." 
Id.  at  74,  the  Comptroller  General  would  not  ques- 
tion General  Services  Administration  (G8A)  pay- 
menU  for  food  for  GSA  special  police  who  were 
providing  round-the-clock  protection  for  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  building  that  had  been  occupied 
without  authority. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  21.  19^1. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Howard;  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  14.  1981  requesting  my  views 
concerning  the  consequences  of  congression- 
al failure  to  extend  appropriations  under 
Public  Law  96-536  to  fund  departments  and 
agencies  for  which  regular  appropriations 
bills  have  not  been  passed  beyond  June  5. 
1981.  'You  specifically  ask  what  functions 
may  be  performed  and  what  obligations 
may  be  Incurred  in  the  event  that  a  funding 
gap  should  occur. 

Section  665(a)  of  title  31  forbids  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  to:  "in- 
volve the  Government  in  any  contract  or  ob- 
ligation, for  the  payment  of  money  for  any 
purpose,  in  advance  of  appropriations  made 
for  such  purpose,  unless  such  contract  or 
obligation  is  authorized  by  law." 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall:  "accept  voluntary  service  for 
the  United  SUtes  or  employ  personal  serv- 
ice in  excess  of  that  authorized  by  law. 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  involving  the 
safety  of  human  life  or  the  protection  of 
property." 

This  law.  the  Antldefldency  Act.  was  en- 
acted In  1870,  and  has  been  reenacted  in 
substantially  the  same  form  on  seven  subse- 
quent occasions.' 

Although  there  have  been  numerous  occa- 
sions In  the  past,  particularly  during  the 
past  20  years,  when  regular  appropriations 
bills  have  not  been  passed  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year,  and  Congress 
has  passed  scores  of  continuing  resolutions 
providing  for  temporary  funding.  Congress 
has  shown  no  Inclination  to  relax  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Antideficiency  Act.  Recently, 
even  such  continuing  resolutions  have  been 
late,  resulting  tn  funding  interruptions.  Be- 
cause the  Antldefldency  Act  generally  pro- 
hibits federal  agencies  and  officials  from  in- 
curring obligations  during  such  funding 
interruptions,  serious  confusion  has  resulted 
and  significant  unnecessary  expenses  have 
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'Similar  prohibitions  have  been  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  since  1820. 


been  Incurred  as  a  result  of  lost  productivity 
and  the  administrative  burdens  associated 
with  stopping  and  restariing  agency  busi- 
ness. 

Last  year,  my  predecessor  issued  an  opin- 
ion that  "during  periods  of  lapsed  appro- 
priations.' no  funds  may  be  expended  except 
as  necessary  to  bring  about  the  orderly  ter- 
mination of  an  agency's  functions,  and  that 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  for 
any  purpose  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Antidefi- 
ciency Act."  43  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  No.  24. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  has  been  persua- 
sively interpreted  to  provide  for  some  limit- 
ed exceptions  to  its  general  prohibitions,  in- 
cluding incurring  obligations  expressly  or  by 
necessary  Implication  authorized  by  law,  the 
utilization  of  voluntary  services  in  cases  of 
emergencies  Involving  the  safety  of  human 
life  or  the  protection  of  property,  the  per- 
formance of  the  President's  express  consti- 
tutional obligations,  and  the  performance  of 
taslts  necessary  to  the  termination  of  an 
agency's  functions.*  However,  these  excep- 
tions are  narrow  and  do  not  materially  di- 
minish the  general  effect  of  the  sUtute, 
which  Is  to  prohibit  federal  departments, 
agencies,  officers  and  employees  from  incur- 
ring any  financial  obligations  in  advance  of 
appropriations. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Antldefldency  Act 
generally  precludes  the  performance  of  any 
functions  that  are  accompanied  by  financial 
obligations.  Including  the  employment  of 
personnel.  Because  nearly  all  federal  func- 
tions entail  such  obligations,  the  absence  of 
appropriations  would  make  the  continued 
performance  of  many  Important  federal 
functions  virtually  impossible. 
Sincerely, 

William  French  Smith, 

Attorney  General 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  I 
happen  to  chair  at  this  moment,  has  a 
task  after  the  floor  disposes  of  this 
particular  Issue,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  to  send  this  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  we  add  any  amend- 
ment, any  amendment.  If  that  hap- 
pens, then  what  we  are  confronted 
with  Is  either  one  of  three  or  four 
things. 

First,  is  that  we  will  have  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  and  get  the 
result  of  that  conference  back  to  the 
Senate  for  action  before  midnight.  Or 
the  House,  second,  may  decide  to  strip 
the  resolution  of  whatever  amendment 
we  had  and  send  it  back  to  us  as  it  was 
when  we  first  received  it.  Or,  third, 
they  may  decide  to  refer  it  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  measure  deal- 
ing with  revenue,  where  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  would 
hold  it.  Then  we  would  have  a  new  res- 
olution from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  quickly  sent  over 
here  that  could  include  all  kinds  of 
things,  like  limitations  on  honorar- 
iums and  other  such  things,  that  we 
might  call  from  our  perspective  mis- 
chief but  which  they  could  certainly 
well  do,  as  they  have  demonstrated  in 
the  past  in  our  conferences. 


■  See  the  recent  opinion  of  my  predecessor.  43  Op. 
AO.       (Jan.  18, 1981). 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  the 
fact  that  this  does  put  us  also  in  an- 
other time  frame.  April  15  is  the  dead- 
line for  filing  income  taxes.  We  are 
facing  April  1.  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
April.  It  is  estimated  by  some  Senators 
who  have  been  discussing  this  matter 
informally  that  perhaps  as  many  as  80 
percent  of  the  Senators  have  already 
filed  their  income  taxes.  Each  day 
that  we  delay  the  final  action  on  this 
particular  resolution  pushes  us  closer 
to  the  deadline  of  having  to  amend 
our  tax  returns,  because  this  in  effect 
is  retroactive.  Some  think  of  it  from 
that  perspective,  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  functions  of 
Government,  that  we  have  the  mid- 
night deadline  tonight,  that  we  have 
the  April  15  deadline,  that  we  have  an 
urgent  supplemental  that  is  being  sent 
over  to  us,  that  we  will  have  another 
vehicle  right  after  the  Easter  holiday 
to  attach  any  amendment,  because 
that  bill  will  have  to  go  to  conference 
anjrway.  So  we  will  have  another  vehi- 
cle to  have  all  these  decisions  made 
upon  without  using  this  continuing 
resolution. 

Let  me  also  indicate  that  many 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
said  to  me: 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
provided  that  the  floodgate  Is  not  opened. 
But  If  an  amendment  is  adopted  on  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  I  will  feel  compelled  to 
exercise  my  right  as  a  Senator  to  offer  my 
amendment  that  I  am  showing  restraint 
upon  now. 

I  think  we  stand  the  chance  of  not 
just  having  to  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment but  opening  the  floodgate  to  a 
host  of  other  amendments  that  any 
Senator  has  a  right  to  offer  once  we 
break  through  this  effort  to  try  to 
hold  this  to  a  clean  resolution. 

I  want  to  just  end  my  remarks  by 
saing  this:  The  leadership  has  made  it 
very  clear,  both  this  morning  and 
before.  Senator  Baker,  the  majority 
leader,  and  Senator  B'sniD,  the  minori- 
ty leader,  that  we  were  going  to  have 
to  stay  in  session  until  we  complete 
this  matter. 

That  may  not  be  until  next  week  or 
sometime  this  weekend,  but  I  want  to 
urge  Senators  to  understand  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  we  adjourn 
in  order  to  get  to  a  recess,  which  in 
itself  may  be  important  because  of 
plans  that  have  been  made,  but  funda- 
mentally it  is  to  keep  the  affairs  of 
Government  moving. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Commerce  Department, 
the  State  Department,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  Federal  judiciary. 
All  of  those  we  place  in  a  position  of 
coming  to  a  halt  as  of  midnight  to- 
night. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
talking  about  a  $50  billion  budget  au- 


thority and  $42  billion  in  outlays, 
which  is  about  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  this  resolution  deals  with. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Sentor  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  personally 
believe  that  we  should  amend  the  tax 
law  so  that  we  treat  all  Senators  the 
same  as  we  treat  lawyers,  doctors, 
small  business  people,  accountants, 
and  other  professional  people  all  over 
the  country.  As  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  pledge  to  the 
Senate  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  help 
work  that  out. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
here.  I  asked  him  about  the  matter 
and  he  said  that  nobody  ever  asked 
him  to  focus  on  this  matter.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee might  be  kind  enough  to  indicate 
that  he,  too,  would  be  willing  to  give 
this  matter  early  consideration  find  to 
persuade  the  committee  to  focus  on  It, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  that  of  the  commit- 
tee and  other  advice  available  to  us,  to 
work  out  a  provision  that  gives  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  the 
same  consideration  other  Americans 
receive— no  more,  no  less,  exactly  the 
same,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  appreciate  that.  In 
fact,  we  are  working  on  that  now  in 
the  back— not  the  backroom  but  the 
cloakroom— for  those  who  are  similar- 
ly situated. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  distinction. 
We  do  have  a  different  role.  We  are 
not  like  some  other  people.  We  have 
political  considerations,  economic  con- 
siderations, district  considerations. 
State  considerations,  and  Washington 
considerations.  So  we  are  a  bit  differ- 
ent. I  do  not  say  that  we  are  superior; 
we  are  just  different.  Maybe  we  are  in- 
ferior. Maybe  that  is  the  problem. 

In  any  event,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
We  hope,  after  this  vote,  to  get  togeth- 
er with  Senator  Arhs'trong.  We  have 
the  joint  committee  staff  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  staff,  who  have  been 
working  since  9  o'clock  this  morning 
trying  to  figure  out  some  way  without 
going  the  hearing  route. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
strong  feeling  for  Senator  Armstrong 
and  for  Senator  Hatfield.  We  are  will- 
ing to  do  it  right  now.  If  we  cannot,  I 
pledge  my  total  cooperation  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  consider  the 
matter  seriously  and  do  what  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  going 
to  take  more  time  than  we  can  give  it 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  consider  what 
everybody  has  to  suggest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  will  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this.  I  invite  all  Senators  to 
give  us  their  thoughts  about  how  It 
should  be  worked  out  so  that  we  are 
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treated  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
lawyers— and  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  lawyers  before  they  came 
here — or  accountants  or  small  busi- 
nessmen or  anybody  else. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  is  plan- 
ning to  make  a  point  of  germaneness, 
and  I  hope  that  at  some  point  we  will 
start  obeying  our  rules  and  stop  stulti- 
fying ourselves  by  overruling  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  the  Presiding  Officer 
when  they  do  their  painful  duty  under 
the  rules  and  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  article  I,  section 
7: 
All  bills  for  raising- 
Get  this— 

All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives:  but 
the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Mr.  President,  an  appropriation  bill 
is  not  a  bill  to  raise  revenue.  An  appro- 
priation bill  loses  revenue.  It  disposes 
of  revenue.  It  reduces  Government 
revenue. 

One  might  ask,  if  that  is  the  case, 
how  could  one  get  away  with  an 
amendment  last  year  that  had  the 
effect  of  giving  us  a  deduction  and  not 
be  able  to  get  away  with  one  to  repeal 
the  same  deduction?  Just  think  about 
that  for  a  moment. 

The  amendment  last  year  did  not 
raise  revenue.  It  gave  us  a  deduction, 
and  therefore  it  lost  revenue,  and  it 
was  within  the  Constitution.  This 
amendment  takes  away  a  deduction, 
and  it  clearly  raises  your  taxes,  and  it 
is  clearly  unconstitutional.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
shut  down  the  Government,  shut 
down  the  whole  Government,  while  we 
argue  about  our  own  salary,  so  that 
nobody  gets  paid,  if  we  cannot  wait  for 
a  committee  to  focus  on  it  and  have  to 
act  right  now,  it  is  bad  enough  to  do  it 
with  an  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane and  is  clearly  against  the  ruJes, 
but  also,  it  is  worse  when  it  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

At  what  point  do  we  say: 

Let  us  be  resuonable  for  a  moment.  Just 
long  enough  for  a  committee  to  focus  on  the 
matter? 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  think  we 
should  support  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  give  the  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  it. 

I  think  that  is  fair  enough,  because 
the  sponsor  of  the  sunendment  is  a 
valued  member  of  that  committee,  and 
his  voice  will  be  heard— and  he  will  be 
heard  effectively,  I  am  sure. 

The  more  I  look  at  this  matter,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  not  going  to 
work  this  out  on  the  floor.  All  we  will 
do  is  close  down  the  Government,  if 
we  keep  this  up  much  longer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

First,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  his  very  cogent  remarks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  I  admire  not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  he  presents 
it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
were  well  taken  and  were  of  a  substan- 
tial nature,  as  were  those  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  begin  to  feel  that  there  might  be 
time  for  some  consideration  here  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  any- 
body's hopes  up  but  I  suggest  that  we 
informally  arrange  to  have  our  vote  at 
1  o'clock  instead  of  12:30,  which  has 
come  and  gone. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  if  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak. 

Before  that,  Mr.  F>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  1  p.m.,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that,  during  this  in- 
terval, some  of  us  will  be  meeting  in 
the  cloakroom,  and  I  invite  the  other 
seven  sponsors  of  this  amendment  to 
meet  with  us;  because  I  think  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  correctly  stated  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  working  out 
something  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all. 

So  I  hope  Senator  Exon.  Senator 
DeConcini.  Senator  Helms,  and  the 
others  will  be  present,  to  see  if  we  can 
put  something  together. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  statement  which  will  take  6 
minutes;  and  if  the  majority  leader 
will  assure  me  of  that  6  minutes.  I  will 
not  enter  an  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  from  the  very 
interesting  comments  I  have  heard,  is 
treating  everyone  alike.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  regardless  of  how  hard  we  try. 
we  cannot  at  this  late  hour  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  realistic  answer  to 
that  problem. 

All  we  are  doing  with  the  Armstrong 
amendment— I  will  try  to  put  it  back 


in  perspective— is  to  put  the  Members 
of  Congress  back  where  we  were  last 
year.  If  we  were  treated  unfairly  with 
regard  to  the  tax  laws  then,  we  would 
continue  to  be  treated  unfairly  under 
the  tax  laws  as  they  would  be  affected 
if  the  Armstrong  amendment  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  realize  that 
consistency  in  voting  patterns  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  or  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  a  virtue  that  should 
not  be  abused.  I  cite  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  24, 
1981,  wherein  the  Chair  ruled  that  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  was  out  of  order.  The 
amendment  by  Senator  Stevens, 
which  was  the  amendment  in  question, 
was  the  elimination  of  the  previous 
$3,000  cap  on  maximum  automatic  de- 
ductions which  Members  of  Congress 
could  claim  for  away-from-home  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  opening 
shot  in  the  controversy  that  confronts 
us  here  today.  At  that  time,  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  the  Senate,  in  its  judgment, 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  Chair  on 
a  vote  of  44  yeas  to  support  the  Chair 
and  54  nays  to  override.  For  reference. 
I  cite  pages  SI 0403  and  SI 0404  of  the 
Record  of  September  24.  1981. 

Today  we  find  that  the  same  forces 
which  were  successful  in  starting  this 
controversy  by  overruling  the  Chair 
are  the  same  forces  that  are  here 
today  telling  us  that  we  should  not  go 
ahead  on  this,  for  the  obvious  reasons. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
at  least  that  kind  of  an  argument  lacks 
some  degree  of  consistency. 

The  issue  there,  of  course,  on  Sep- 
teml>er  24  was  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation measure,  indeed  a  continuing 
resolution. 

We  are  seeking  to  reverse  that  proc- 
ess here  it  seems  with  some  other  ma- 
neuver that  might  not  be  exactly  the 
same  thing  but  essentially  the  same 
thing  in  what  it  does  to  the  rules  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Senate  that  I 
hear  so  very  much  about  every  time 
something  like  this  is  tried. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
and  I  shall  quote  what  I  said  yesterday 
in  the  Record: 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  somewhat 
hypocritical  for  us  to  hide  behind  the  veil  of 
inviolate  Senate  procedure  in  this  amend- 
ment to  repeal  our  'sweetheart"  tax  deduc- 
tion when  we  conveniently  ignored  those 
procedures  to  establish  it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
sustain  the  Chair,  or  if  that  route  is 
not  taken  to  vote  what  I  think  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  really  prescribe, 
and  that  would  be  that  if  we  overruled 
the  Chair  and  went  ahead  with  this 
procedure  last  September  24  then  we 
should  vote,  if  we  are  consistent,  to 
allow  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  be  voted  up  or  down, 
and  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Armstrong    amendment    is    one    that 
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should  not  be  shunted  aside  by  any 
procedure  but  we  should  continue 
with  an  up-or-down  vote  and  allow  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  express 

it£Will. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  nongermaneness 
motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  when  he  makes  it 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  date  today  is  March  31.  We  are 
in  the  afternoon.  At  midnight  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  expires.  Several  de- 
partments and  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  including  Health  and 
Human  Services,  are  dependent  upon  a 
renewal  of  that  continuing  resolution 
to  operate  tomorrow  and  the  days 
thereafter.  Absent  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  those  deptirtments  stop  op- 
erations. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  Armstrong 
amendment  is  contained  in  this  bill  it 
will  not  be  acceptable  in  that  form  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  no  continuing  res- 
olution for  some  time  if  at  all. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  high  unsubstan- 
tiated per  diem  tax  deduction  which 
the  present  law  permits.  I  voted 
against  that  legislation  last  December. 
It  is  clear  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  vote  to  remove  that  per  diem 
deduction  for  unsubstantiated  busi- 
ness expenses  in  the  near  future.  The 
majority  leader  has  so  promised. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
move  on  with  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion so  that  the  Government  will  not 
have  to  cease  operations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  with  a  similar  purpose  as  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  to  make  es- 
sentially the  same  statement  and  to 
expand  just  the  least  bit. 

I  voted  against  the  proposal  to 
change  the  niles  of  tax  deductions  for 
Senators  and  some  weeks  ago  an- 
nounced that  I  would  not  myself  take 
those  deductions,  having  voted  against 
them,  and  I  do  so  for  several  reasons 
of  which  one  is  the  simple  feeling  that 
we  are  not  in  fact  traveling  to  Wash- 
ington; in  an  important  sense,  we 
reside  here  where  we  work.  So  I  shall 
vote  to  support  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

But,  Mr.  President,  may  I  draw  at- 
tention to  a  matter  which  occurred 
yesterday  and  has  been  below  the  sur- 
face of  so  many  of  these  discussions? 
One  of  the  great  men  of  our  history 
and  the  man  Thomas  Jefferson 
thought  the  greatest  man  alive  and 
who  presided  over  this  body  at  one 
point  was  James  Madison,  and  there 
are  few  of  us  who  have  not  read  his 
great  Federalist  Paper  No.  10  in  which 
he  sets  forth  his  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  faction  as  he  called  it,  party 
as  it  later  came  to  be  known,  but  the 
divisions  between  men  into  different 
competing  groups  and  he  observed 
that  the  most  common  and  durable 


source  of  factions  has  been  the  various 
smd  unequal  distribution  of  property. 

Madison  was  not  a  man  to  avoid  the 
truths  of  life  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  nature  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy. And  there  are  in  this  body 
very  large  divisions,  as  he  would  say, 
of  property.  There  are  such  divisions. 
There  is  such  unequal  distribution. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  pro- 
foundly regrettable  event  if  we  are 
going  to  permit  the  various  distribu- 
tions of  property  within  our  body  to 
allow  one  group  to  form  a  faction  to 
take  advantage  against  another. 

We  did  not  come  here  representative 
of  our  individual  resources.  We  came 
here  representative  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters  in  our  State.  And  to  have  us 
to  decline  on  this  Senate  floor  into 
representatives  of  our  own  property 
condition  would  be  profoundly  mistak- 
en and  yet  we  have  almost  come  to 
that  condition.  We  know  what  the  pri- 
vate conversations  in  this  body  have 
been  for  the  last  24  hours. 

Can  we  not  take  warning  and  take 
heed  from  Madison  who  recognized 
the  inherent  probability  of  such  divi- 
sions among  men  but  thought  that  the 
great  art  of  government  would  be  to 
minimize  their  impact?  The  great  art 
of  government  would  be  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  the  various  and  unequal 
divisions  of  property. 

That  is  not  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Senate  right  now  and  this  has  not 
been  a  heartening  experience.  It  has 
been  a  disturbing  one  and  I  would 
think  it  should  be  recorded  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  very  disturbed  indeed  at 
what  is  almost  a  wanton  disregard  for 
the  sources  of  comity  and  attention  to 
serious  matters  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  24  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Armstrong  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  the  rel- 
evancy of  amendments  under  rule  XVI 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  with- 
out debate.  The  Chair,  therefore, 
under  Senate  rule  XVI,  now  submits 
to  the  Senate  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field); namely,  is  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 


of  the  House-passed  bill?  The  question 
is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Is  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  House-passed  bill?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staptord) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Durenberger).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  73  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Metzenbaut 

Armstrong 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Schmitt 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

E>omenlcl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

East 

Melcher 
NAYS-41 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

MurkowskI 

Baker 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boochwitz 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Holllngs 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tower 

DfMld 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Oam 

McCIure 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Stafford 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  a 
vote  of  57  yeas,  41  nays,  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  is  that  the  amendment 
is  germane. 

AMENDMian'  1345.  AS  MODimU) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  F'resident, 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFf'ICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  td\the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  my  distinguimed  friend 
from  Louisiana,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  that  it  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
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ment  rather  than  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  send  the  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  STEVia^S.  It  is  a  matter  of 
changring  one  word.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  that  done.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1345)  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  amendment  numbered  1344. 
insert  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  salary  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  effect  on  March  30. 
1982,  shall  be  reduced  by  10  percent  to  be 
effective  on  April  1,  1982.". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  1  minute? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  that  is  before 
the  Senate  now  would  be  to  have  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  the  salary  of 
Members  of  Congress,  and  again  I  say 
that  the  message  ought  to  be  clear  as 
to  what  we  are  doing. 

If  we  want  to  send  a  message  to  our 
constituents  that  we  believe  we  are 
overpaid  and  the  past  actions  of  the 
Congress  have  been  ill-advised,  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it. 

I  understand  that  my  friend  from 
Oregon  is  going  to  move  to  table  my 
amendment 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Armstrong 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Armstrong 
amendment,  which  would  carry  this 
amendment  with  it.  I  will  not  make 
any  further  comment  on  it  at  this 
time.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Lf 
that  motion  fails,  my  amendment 
would  still  be  pending,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  take  just  a  minute  to  ex- 
plain his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  just  1  moment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
modified  his  request  to  make  this  a 
perfecting  amendment.  I  take  it  that 
what  that  means  is.  No.  1,  there  would 
be  a  10-percent  reduction,  and.  No.  2, 
there  would  also  be  a  loss  of  the  tax 
advantage  that  Senators  received  last 
year,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  That 
request  was  made  from  a  Memt>er  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  It,  if  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado is  correct  that  we  made  an  error 
last  year,  we  should  correct  that  error 
but  we  should  also  reduce  our  salaries. 


I  think  that  that  is  wise  judgment  at 
this  point.  If  the  Senate  is  in  the  mood 
that  I  perceive  it  is  in.  we  might  as 
well  send  a  message  to  the  American 
people  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  set- 
ting our  salaries  at  the  level  of  $60,000 
and  we  ought  to  cut  it. 

I  intend  to  pursue  that.  I  have  a  few 
other  amendments  I  Intend  to  pursue, 
as  well  as  I  intend  to  pursue  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment, in  fact,  is  not  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill  and.  therefore, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

There  are  several  other  items  that 
will  be  pursued  throughout  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor. 

MOnOR  TO  TABLE  ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1344,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  move  to  table  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  but  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  that  this  gives  us  another 
opportunity  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  this  difficult  and  more  complex 
morass.  Each  hour  that  we  go  on  in 
this  kind  of  routine  I  think  Senators 
will  find  an  increase  in  the  acrimony 
that  was  observed  by  many  last  night. 

I  do  not  think  it  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  the  Senate  to  let  ourselves 
continue  in  this  kind  of  direction,  with 
all  the  important  issues  that  we  have 
to  resolve  confronting  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

Relationships  become  ruptured  in 
this  kind  of  an  environment,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  good  either  for  the 
health  of  the  Senate  or  for  the 
Nation. 

I  will  not  make  further  observation 
except  that  this  observation  has  been 
made  by  many  colleagues  since  last 
night,  in  the  cloakroom  and  informal- 
ly around  on  the  floor.  Therefore, 
when  I  move  to  table  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Armstrong,  if  it  prevails,  it 
brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  ending 
this  situation  and  also  tabling  the 
Tsongas  modifying  amendment  and 
the  Stevens  amendment  that  is  pend- 
ing, and.  it  is  hoped,  all  other  amend- 
ments win  then  be  discouraged  and  we 
will  move  on  to  complete  the  business 
on  the  continuing  resolution. 

Therefore.  I  move  to  table  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong). On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRD) 
is  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  65.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  74  Leg.] 
YEAS— 32 


Bmker 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Hollings 

Stevens 

O'Amato 

Huddles  ton 

Symms 

Denton 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tsongas 

Oam 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Glenn 

McClure 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Murkowskl 
NAYS-85 

Abdnor 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Andrews 

East 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Oraasley 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Hart 

NIckles 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Preasler 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Pryor 

Harry  r.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Jackson 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Jepaen 

Roth 

Chafee 

Kasaebaum 

Sart>anes 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Specter 

Dixon 

Stennls 

Domeniei 

Lusar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Nunn 

Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's amendment  (No.  1344)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
want  to  vote  on  this  very  quickly.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  it 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
Congress  reduced  its  pay.  It  reduced 
its  pay  twice  in  1933  and  In  1934  and 
then  restored  the  cut  in  1935. 

At  the  same  time.  Incidentally,  they 
restored  the  cut.  they  put  into  effect  a 
new  procedure  which  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  at  that  time  ruled 
did  not  allow  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  deductions  for  either  expenses  in 
Washington  or  at  home.  And  that  led 
to  a  $2,500  annual  expense  allowance 
that  was  enacted  in  1947. 

In  1952.  the  Congress  repealed  that 
expense  allowance,  which  was  nontax- 
able, and  put  into  effect  a  salary  in- 
crease from  $12,500  to  $22,500. 

The  impact,  really,  of  what  this 
amendment  is  to  say  is  if  this  is  the 
time  that  we  should  reduce  the  allow- 
ances, the  deductions  that  we  take. 
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then  is  this  likewise  the  time  to  cut 
our  salaries  and  send  the  message  out 
to  the  coimtry  that  we  are  prepared  to 
totally  trim  back  on  congressional  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  aruiounced— yeas  63. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  75  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Baker 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Boren 

Henin 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Long 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Denton 

Melcher 

Warner 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Moynihan 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

Murkowskl 

rord 

NIckles 
NAYS-36 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Mathlas 

BIden 

Goldwater 

Matsunaga 

BoachwlU 

Gorton 

McClure 

Bradley 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Pell 

Cohen 

Rollings 

Percy 

Dixon 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

East 

Levin 

Symms 

Exon 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (No. 
1345)  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  31. 
nays  68.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  76  Leg.] 
YEAS-31 


Baker 

Boachwltz 


Cochran 
Cranston 


D'Amato 
Denton 


Dodd 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Gam 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Glenn 

Johnston 

Symms 

Goldwater 

lAxalt 

Tower 

Gorton 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Hatfield 

McClure 

WaUop 

Hayakawa 

Murkowskl 

Rollings 

Packwood 
NAYS-68 

Abdnor 

East 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Ford 

NIckles 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bradley 

HefUn 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Levin 

Specter 

Danforth 

Long 

Stafford 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Armstrong  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  heard  upon  the  point  of 
order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  its  discretion  may  entertain 
debate,  and  the  Chair  in  its  discretion 
will  entertain  debate  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  out  of  the  Chamber.  As  I  returned 
I  believe  I  overheard  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  make  the  point  of  order  that 
this  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  similar  issue 
was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Chair  on  September  24  of  last  year 
when  one  of  the  amendments  which 
occasioned  the  amendment  which  I 
and  seven  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  offered  was  in  fact  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  then  pending  in  the 
Senate.  The  Chair  ruled  on  that  occa- 
sion that  the  amendment  was  not  in 
order  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  appealed  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  and  the  Senate  Itself  con- 
cluded that  the  amendment  In  that 
circumstance  was  in  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the 
proper  precedent.  Since  the  Senate 
has  spoken  on  this  matter,  the  Chair, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  obligated  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  In  a  similar 
circumstance. 

I  appreciate  that  there  are  many 
subtleties  to  parliamentary  procedure 
and  so  there  may  be  some  reason  why 
the  Chair  niay  be  constrained  to  rule 
otherwise,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Pre- 


siding Officer  win  understand  that 
should  that  be  the  case,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
amends  existing  law  and.  therefore,  it 
does  constitute  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained  by 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
respectfully  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  if  the  appeal  Is  a  debat- 
able Issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
appeal  Is  a  debatable  Issue. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  debate  it  only  a  moment. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  procedural 
votes  on  two  or  three  occasions  yester- 
day and  today.  There  have  been  mo- 
tions to  table  my  amendment.  Earlier 
this  afternoon  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  raised  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness and  that  has  been  submit- 
ted. 

Pretty  clearly  what  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  here  In  a  moment  on  the 
appeal  Is  not  a  parliamentary  issue  but 
simply  a  fundamental  question  of  how 
we  feel  about  the  measure. 

I  think  to  argue  It  further  or  other- 
wise reaUy  Is  redundant  and  plows  the 
same  ground  again,  but  I  will  note 
that  it  would  be  a  very,  very  strange 
conclusion  to  this  debate  if.  after 
having  on  two  occasions  last  year  per- 
mitted amendments  affecting  the 
Income  tax  status  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  considered  on  continuing 
resolutions  and  to  be  adopted  within 
the  context  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tions, the  Senate  now  found  a  proce- 
dural reason  to  not  permit  this  Issue 
to  come  to  a  vote,  and  that  Is  really 
what  is  all  at  stake  here,  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  will 
simply  consider  the  Issue  on  Its  merits 
and  support  me  In  my  effort  to  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  51, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


Is 
is  a 
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[RoUcall  Vote  No.  77  Leg.] 

YEAS-51 

Abdnor 

Olenn 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

Baker 

Oorton 

Percy 

Benuen 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BIdrn 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

BOKhwItx 

HolUnsa 

Simpson 

Chalee 

Huddloton 

Specter 

Cochnn 

Humphrey 

SUffotd 

Cnnston 

Inouye 

StaHrii 

O'Amkto 

Johnston 

SUVMH 

Dmnforth 

Ijixalt 

Symms 

Denton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lone 

Tower 

Dndd 

Tsoncas 

Dole 

Matttncly 

Wallop 

Exon 

McClure 

Warner 

Omm 

MurkowakI 
NAYS— 48 

Welcker 

Annstrong 

Pord 

Metsenbaum 

Baucus 

Oraialey 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hatch 

NIckles 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Henin 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jepaen 

Rlefle 

ChUes 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

Bmmt 

Domenld 

Levin 

aelinitt 

Dtirenberger 

Lucar 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

East 

Melcher 

NAYS— 47 


So,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  78  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Abdnor 

Hart 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BIden 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

BoschwlU 

Hayakawa 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Specter 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lone 

Tower 

Dole 

Malsunaca 

Tsongas 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Oara 

McClure 

Warner 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Welcker 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Oorton 

Pell 

AiMlrews 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Armktronc 

East 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Bxon 

Metsenbaum 

BenUen 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Orassley 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hatch 

NIckles 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Hetns 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

HeoiiB 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Jepaen 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  explain  the  parliamentary 
situation?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  House 
Joint  Resolution  409  Is  pending.  There 
are  no  amendments  pending  at  this 
time.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  our  continuing 
resolution  Is  the  pending  business.  It  is 
a  clean  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
clean  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding.  I  will  take  1  minute. 

I  know  there  are  very  strong  views 
on  this  issue.  Even  though  It  has  been 
addressed  temporarily,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated earlier  today,  I  will  entertain,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlt- 
tee,  any  bill  that  may  be  introduced; 
and  I  will  set  hearings,  try  to  work  It 
out,  and  try  to  have  it  on  the  earliest 
possible  vehicle,  so  that  a  package  may 
be  put  together  in  the  next  45  to  60 
days. 

I  say  that  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  others  who  generally  feel  strongly 
about  this  matter.  We  will  see  if  we 
can  work  out  something  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everyone. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  in  his  statements. 

I.  too,  have  represented  that  we  will 
go  into  this  matter.  For  my  part,  I  will 
depend  on  him  and  other  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  advise  us  on 
how  to  proceed  and  to  make  sure  there 
is  a  forum  for  considering  this  matter 
carefully  and  prudently. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  my  genuine  respects  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  who  has  done  a 
masterful  Job  of  presenting  a  very  dif- 


ficult issue  in  a  very  effective  way. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  been  one  more  vote 
effective,  I  could  not  have  stood  It. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  handled 
himself  extremely  well  as  he  always 
does,  and  I  congratulate  him  for  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  I  should 
like  to  respond  In  kind  and  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  courtesy 
and  his  patience  in  dealing  with  this 
matter.  We  did  not  see  entirely  eye  to 
eye;  but.  as  usual,  the  majority  leader 
has  made  it  possible  for  this  body  to 
function  and  for  Members  to  hold  op- 
posing viewpoints,  and  yet  to  do  so 
with  courtesy  and  dispatch  and  in  a 
setting  of  colleglality. 

May  I  add  to  that  the  same  words  of 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hatfield.  I  said 
at  the  outset,  and  I  say  again,  that  I 
regret  that  my  call  of  duty  adds  to  his 
burden,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  courtesy  and  patience. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  express  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  others  my'  ap- 
preciation for  their  Interest  in  this 
matter.  This  Is  not  something  which  I 
have  any  Idea  of  making  a  lifetime 
project  or  a  career. 

I  thought  we  made  a  mistake  last 
fall.  I  have  raised  the  Issue.  It  Is  before 
us.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  shall  await  with  interest  the  devel- 
opments in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  on  the  floor,  and  I  thaink  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  giving 
us  those  assurances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  sounds  as  though 
we  are  pronouncing  eulogies  after  the 
measure  has  been  passed,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  passed. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  an 
amendment  to  offer,  and  I  expect  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  him  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ment; and  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  believe  that  after  the  Helms  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  final  passage  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  position  in  which  he  has  found 
himself  the  past  several  hours  is  not 
entirely  unique,  but  he  has  served  an 
excellent  purpose.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  admire  and  respect  him  and  I 
win  be  glad  to  support  him  in  his  ef- 
forts. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  I  pay  my 
respects  to  Senator  Hatfield  and  the 
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distinguished  majority  leader  and  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee. 

We  had  a  group  of  gentlemen  living 
up  to  the  traditions  of  this  Senate  and 
the  decision  was  made  not  entirely  as  I 
want  It  to  be,  but  again  comity  has 
prevailed. 

And  on  top  of  everything  else,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  so  interested  In  the 
civil  Interest  that  was  shown  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  never  saw  so  many  House 
Members  here.  Some  of  them  looked 
like  they  were  living  on  a  diet  of  fin- 
gernails. But  I  am  sorry  they  departed 
because  they.  I  believe,  wanted  to  hear 
the  debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  heard  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  with  respect  to  the 
diet  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  I  really  believed 
It  was  not  their  fingernails  they  were 
chewing.  I  had  the  distinct  Impression 
they  were  chewing  ours. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  may  not  have  been 
fingernails,  but  we  will  see. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  8 65 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  none  of  the  ap- 
propriations available  under  this  joint  res- 
olution may  be  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  after  May  31.  1982) 
Mr.  HELMS.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  unprinted  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  865: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  resolution  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  activities 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  after  May  31, 
1982. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  short  and  simple,  if  not 
sweet.  As  the  clerk  has  just  stated. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  resolution  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  after  May  31.  1982. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  It  Is  to  extend  fund- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Justice  only 
through  May  31,  1982,  rather  than 
through  the  entire  fiscal  year  end. 
September  30,  1982.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  able  colleagues 
are  well  aware,  the  Senate  spent  per- 
haps an  inordinate  amount  of  time  on 
the  1982  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill,  which  was  S.  951. 
After  a  delay  of  several  months  the 
Senate  finally  passed  that  measure  by 


a  vote  of  57  to  37,  a  20-vote  spread. 
That  occurred  on  March  2  as  I  recall. 

S.  951  contains  many  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conduct  operations 
in  certain  areas  of  its  responsibility. 
But  It  also  contains  the  so-called 
Helms-Johnston  amendment  limiting 
court-ordered  busing,  which  Is  as  all 
Senators  know  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

My  problem  Is  this.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion: If  the  Senate  passes  the  continu- 
ing resolution  today  without  amend- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice  will 
continue  to  operate  pursuant  to  vari- 
ous authorities,  some  of  which  may  be 
legally  questionable,  through  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year. 

Therefore,  with  the  DOJ  authoriza- 
tion bin  sitting  over  there  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  with 
this  continuing  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  running  to 
midnight  of  September  30.  I  can  see 
what  some  of  the  brethren  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  do  and 
think  in  terms  of  this  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  be 
set  up  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 
So  under  these  circumstances  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  well  decide  that  they 
do  not  have  to  act  at  all  on  S.  951. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  as  expressed  by  a  20-vote 
margin  with  respect  to  S.  951,  after 
months  and  months  of  time  spent  in 
this  Chamber,  will  be  totally  thwarted; 
hence,  in  voting  for  a  continuing  reso- 
lution which  in  effect  provides  author- 
ity and  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  along  with  other  agen- 
cies, the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  find 
us  with  no  implementation  of  the  will 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Helms-Johnston  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  extends  Department  of 
Justice  funding  through  May  31,  1982. 
Given  the  fact  that  S.  951  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  2.  29  days  ago,  this  additional 
period  of  time  gives  the  House.  I 
think,  ample  opportunity  to  do  what  it 
should  do.  to  let  the  House  vote  on  the 
measure  Including  the  Helms-John- 
ston amendment.  The  House  will  have 
had  approximately  3  months  to  act, 
and  I  view  this  as  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
already  very  far  along  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

So,  in  all  candor,  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  will  send  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  clear  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Senate  will  not  go  blithely  along  with 
business  as  usual  while  the  House  sits 
on  a  vital  piece  of  legislation  which  It 
should  consider. 


Once  the  1982  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorization  bill  is  enacted,  the 
Senate  can  then  come  back  and  pass 
the  necessary  appropriation  bill  for 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

But  I  at  this  point  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  extend  funding 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  through 
the  entire  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
while  the  House  of  Representatives 
falls  to  act  on  S.  951. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  action  he  is 
taking. 

I  hope  that  It  does  Indeed  send  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  It  produces  a  result  on 
the  House  side  In  terms  of  their  con- 
sidering and  passing  S.  951.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorizations 
bin.  not  only  because  it  contains  the 
Helms-Johnston  amendment,  which  I 
supported  and  still  support,  but  also 
because  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
entitled  to  an  authorization  bill  as  Is 
every  agency  and  department  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  his 
amendment  at  every  step  of  the  way. 

I  observe  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  here  who  carried  on  what 
must  be  one  of  the  longest  ranging  fili- 
busters In  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
extending  off  and  on  for  7  or  8  or  9 
months. 

The  Senate  has  Invested  a  large 
amount  of  time  In  this  Issue,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  has  persevered  over  two 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  the  first  and 
second  sessions  of  this  Congress,  to  fi- 
nally send  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  DOJ  authorization  bill,  and  we 
finally  did  It  this  year  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

And  the  Senate  did  not  speak  In  soft 
tones.  It  spoke  decisively  on  this  issue 
when  the  merits  were  reached. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
House  owes  us  the  opportunity  to 
translate  this  measure  now  into  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  hope  and  I  urge  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  this  matter  up  and  deal 
with  it  promptly. 

But  having  said  that.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  his  friends  and  allies,  of 
which  I  am  one,  will  not  persist  in  of- 
fering and  insisting  on  this  amend- 
ment to  this  bin.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stood  here 
in  his  place  managing  the  continuing 
resolution  for  days. 

I  have  tried  as  best  I  could  to  help 
him  in  standing  down  amendments  to 
this  bill,  many  of  which  Members 
would  like  to  support.  But  I  felt  at  the 
beginning,   as  I   have  announced   re- 
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peatedly  and  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement  when  this  resolution  was 
laid  down,  that  I  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely urgently  important  that  we 
send  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  clean  bill. 

Now  we  have  struggled  hard  to  get 
to  this  point,  and  we  have  a  clean  bill. 
I  would  not  impose  on  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  unduly,  but  I 
would  ask  him  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ity that  we  find  some  other  measure 
on  which  a  DOJ  authorization  bill  can 
be  attached  if  indeed  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  not  act.  Bui  I 
give  him  my  assurance  that  at  some 
point,  if  the  House  does  not  act  on  this 
measure,  I  will  Join  with  him  in  trying 
to  find  a  parliamentary  way  to  see 
that  we.  if  you  will  pardon  the  expres- 
sion, give  our  friends  in  the  House  an- 
other opportunity.  And  I  believe  we 
could  do  this. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have,  of  course,  conferred  with  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Helms,  at  some  length  prior  to  the 
time  that  this  matter  was  brought  up. 
The  sunendment  which  the  Senate 
dealt  with  here  on  the  floor  for  some  6 
months  with  three  successful 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Ten  months. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Ten  months. 
Whatever,  it  was  a  long  time— on 
which  we  had  three  separate  cloture 
votes  by  margins  that  were  about  60- 
40,  that  amendment  was  really  in  two 
parts.  There  was  the  Helms  part  deal- 
ing with  the  use  of  funds  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  part  I 
added  later  on  which  became  the  joint 
amendment  which  we  jointly  spon- 
sored dealing  with  time  and  distance 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  busing. 

Now  it  was  my  conclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  to  put  at  least  my  part  of  the 
amendment  on  this  particular  continu- 
ing resolution  and  I  want  to  briefly 
state  why.  There  are  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  because  it  was  my  judg- 
ment early  on  that  this  tax-break  leg- 
islation was  never  going  to  see  the 
light  of  day,  that  we  would  be  involved 
in  one  of  these  fruitless  exercises  and 
eventually  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matter  we  would  have  to  send  over 
a  clean  resolution,  which  indeed  seems 
to  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  first  reason.  In  other 
words,  I  did  not  want  to  be  associated 
with  an  exercise  which  would  not  be 
successful,  not  after  having  passed 
that  measure  here  three  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  wide  margins. 

Second,  frankly,  was  because  the 
majority  leader  has  been  so  coopera- 
tive and  so  fair  in  seeing  that  this 
body  had  a  right  to  work  its  will.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  balancing  act  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  parties,  and 
indeed  it  was  a  measure  of  his  skill  in 


doing  that.  And  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  myself  all  praised  him  for  his  han- 
dling of  the  last  matter. 

But  as  I  appreciate  what  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  now  saying  is  that  the 
House  deserves  the  right  to  work  its 
will,  without  undue  interference  here 
in  the  early  weeks  of  when  they  re- 
ceive that  bill.  And.  I  might  add.  in 
that  spirit.  I  have  been  to  see  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr.  O'Neill. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Mr.  Rodino.  I  met  with 
them  at  some  length.  The  Speaker 
had  a  press  conference  shortly  there- 
after. He  said  he  was  going  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  that  there  would  be  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  measure,  albeit  in  some 
amended  form  perhaps.  But  he  as- 
sured publicly  that  that  would 
happen.  Since  that  time,  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  has  requested  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  him. 

Indeed,  my  failure  to  offer  this 
amendment  on  this  legislation  is  to 
give  them  all  of  the  fullness  of  time 
and  all  of  their  fairness  and  all  of  the 
opportunity  which  they  have  request- 
ed to  have  hearings,  to  consider  the 
measure  and  to  deliver  on  the  publicly 
stated  indication  that  they  would  have 
a  vote.  It  Is  in  that  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  I  have  not  offered 
the  time  and  distance  parts  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  heard  the  majority  leader  give 
assursmces  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  he  is  saying 
essentially  the  same  thing;  that  we  de- 
serve attention  in  the  House  on  this 
measure  and  that  if  the  House  does 
not  do  so,  that  he  wiU  cooperate  with 
us  in  getting  the  appropriate  vehicle— 
and  I  might  say  the  appropriate  vehi- 
cle would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  debt 
ceiling.  And  an  appropriate  vehicle  is 
one  that  has  got  to  pass,  and  that  is  an 
extreme  measure.  But  If  you  pass 
something  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  three  times  overcoming  cloture 
and  you  are  not  able  to  get  action  In 
the  House,  then  it  calls,  I  think,  for 
some  extreme  measure. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  accomplished  here  today 
in  getting  these  assurances  from  the 
majority  leader,  accomplished  what  he 
could  not  have  done  by  having  a 
debate  and  a  consideration  of  the 
amendment.  I  congratulate  him  and  I 
congratulate  also  the  majority  leader 
for  his  spirit  of  cooperation  with  our 
endeavors. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  colleague.  Senator  Johwston. 
and    I    thank    the    majority    leader. 


There  has  never  been  an  instance 
since  he  became  majority  leader  that 
we  have  not  worked  100  percent  to- 
gether. And  I  have  enjoyed  it  and  I 
have  appreciated  the  countless 
number  of  accommodations  that  he 
has  extended  to  me. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  just  want  the 
record  to  sh&w  that  it  is  because  of  my 
respect  and  affection  for  the  majority 
leader  that  I  am  staying  out  of  this 
discussion.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  knew  there  had  to  be 
an  up  side  to  this  day  somewhere.  Mr. 
President. 

Just  for  the  record,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  House  side  on 
March  22.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield,  then  I  am  doubly  glad 
that  I  said  they  should  be  given -the 
opportunity,  because  it  appears  that 
indeed  they  have  delivered  on  their 
promise  or  at  least  the  beginning  of 
the  process  of  doing  this.  And  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Speaker  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  and  to  other 
Senators  that  that  means  that  the 
clock  began  to  run  on  March  22.  The 
30  legislative  days  that  must  elapse 
under  the  rules  over  on  the  House  side 
before  a  discharge  petition  can  be  filed 
will  run  at  the  end  of  May,  the  last 
time  I  checked  my  arithmetic. 

But,  in  any  case,  we  have  a  complete 
understanding,  my  friends  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  Senator  Johnston.  The 
majority  leader  will  understand  that 
when  the  debt  ceiling  bill  comes  up  or 
some  other  appropriate  piece  of  legis- 
lation, we  will  be  here  like  Tennyson's 
brook  rolling  on  and  on.  But  you  know 
the  debt  ceiling  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  going  to  encounter  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  difficulty,  because  some 
of  us  have  already  served  notice,  as 
you  know,  that  unless  this  Senate  has 
considered  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  we  are  going  to  be  constrained 
to  not  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  I  know 
the  majority  leader  knows  that,  but  I 
just  want  to  thank  him  for  his  coop- 
eration. In  the  light  of  his  assurances 
and  the  support  that  he  has  pledged 
to  our  efforts  as  a  continuation  of  the 
support  he  has  given  us  in  the  past.  I 
think  it  Is  unnecessary  to  include  this 
amendment  and  it  is  my  intent  to 
withdraw  it.  If  there  is  no  further 
comment  by  any  Senator.  I  do  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  amendment  is  withdrawn, 
may  I  say  I  appreciate  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

On  the  matter  of  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  saying  by  Scarlet 
O'Hara.  "I  will  worry  about  that  next 
week." 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  the 
floor.  I  know  of  no  other  amendments. 
I  will  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  resolution  if  he  does. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  other  amendments  which 
are  pending  at  this  time.  There  may 
be  some  additional  remarks  Senators 
wish  to  make,  but  I  wonder  If  we  can 
have  third  reading  first  and  have  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  passage  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  perpetuates  the  unwise  and  un- 
warranted cuts  In  vital  social  programs 
enacted  last  year.  Passage  of  this  reso- 
lution means  sharp  reductions  in  job 
training  programs  in  a  time  of  deep  re- 
cession. Passage  of  this  resolution  also 
means  reduced  funding  for  vital  pre- 
ventive and  primary  care  programs 
such  as  inununization,  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  community  health 
centers. 

I  believe  the  Congress  can  fashion  a 
more  equitable  program  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people, 
while  maintaining  an  economic  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  down  Interest 
rates  and  provide  jobs  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  out  of  work.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  turn  to  this 
important  work  soon,  and  help  bring 
an  end  to  the  unnecessary  suffering 
and  hardship  that  this  budget  repre- 
sents. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  devot- 
ing 2  days  in  debate  and  13  roUcalls  to 
the  question  of  appropriate  tax  treat- 
ment of  Senators'  business  expenses, 
this  Institution  has  done  little  to  earn 
the  respect  of  the  American  people. 

Surely  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution,  required  to  provide 
funding  for  many  of  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  could  have 
been  used  for  better  purpose  than  as  a 
vehicle  to  ventilate  this  admittedly  im- 
portant but  clearly  narrow  issue. 

Certainly  there  is  no  dearth  of  prob- 
lems to  merit  our  close  and  careful  at- 
tention. 

Nuclear  weapons  threaten  to  spread 
to  perhaps  20  to  25  nations  by  the  end 
of  this  century;  the  distribution  of 
income  among  rich  and  poor,  at  home 
and  abroad,  continues  to  worsen;  and 
unemployment  In  the  United  States  is 
approaching  9  percent  and  may  soon 
reach  double-digit  levels  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Great  Depression. 

High  interest  rates  persist,  under- 
mining recovery  and  aggravating  eco- 


nomic tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  trading  partners. 

Instability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
tinues to  threaten  our  oil  lifeline. 

Our  citizens  walk  the  streets  in  fear 
of  being  mugged,  robbed,  or  worse. 

We  chose  to  bypass  responsible  dis- 
cussion of  approaches  to  address  any 
of  these  problems  and  focus  Instead  on 
the  treatment  of  congressional  tax  re- 
turns. That  displays,  in  my  judgment, 
a  dubious  sense  of  national  priorities. 

With  regard  to  the  congressional  tax 
issue,  let  me  make  my  own  position 
clear. 

Last  fall  Congress,  with  my  approv- 
al, passed  legislation  that  Its  Members 
should  be  treated  no  differently  from 
professionals  in  the  private  sector  In 
the  tax  treatment  of  expenses  In- 
curred away  from  home  In  the  course 
of  meeting  the  obligations  of  their 
jobs.  We  decided  that  Instead  of  the 
previous  blanket  deductions  of 
$3.000— whether  expenses  of  that 
amount  could  be  demonstrated  or 
not— Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  should  be  granted  deductions 
equivalent  to  those  they  could  actually 
demonstrate. 

However,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  prescribing  regulations  to 
fulfill  the  congressional  mandate 
missed  badly  Congress  intent  by.  in 
effect  simply  allowing  a  larger  unsub- 
stantiated blanket  deduction. 

I  support  measures  to  require  that 
the  IRS  treat  Congressional  tax  re- 
turns in  a  manner  that  is  both  reason- 
able and  equitable. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) that  required  all  expenses  to  be 
Itemized. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  that  required  Members  of 
Congress  to  make  public  disclosure  of 
their  tax  returns  annually. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
that  placed  a  cap  on  the  tax  advantage 
which  any  Member  of  Congress  could 
obtain  from  such  deductions  at  $5,000. 

A  policy  constructed  around  those 
elements,  Mr.  President,  would  meet 
the  tests  of  fairness  and  efficiency— 
both  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  It  could  have  been  designed, 
one  would  have  expected,  in  a  more 
reasoned  and  calmer  envlroiunent 
than  the  orgy  of  haggling  and  playing 
to  the  crowd  that  has  characterized 
our  last  2  days.  And  it  could  have 
freed  that  time  for  us  to  do  what  we 
were  elected  to  do:  Fashion  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  needed  to  answer 
the  truly  pressing  needs  that  face  this 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  sunendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  to  take  but  2  minutes  to  in- 
dicate my  deep  appreciation  for  many 
who  helped  steer  this  bill  through 
deep  and  troubled  waters  In  the  last 
couple  of  days: 

To  my  ranking  minority  colleague 
on  the  committee.  Senator  Proxmire. 
put  in  a  very  difficult  position  because 
of  his  commitment  to  the  principle 
embodied  In  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment which  he  had  earlier  on  indicat- 
ed his  support  for  and  his  origination 
of  a  similar  amendment. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  gentlemanly 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  this 
particular  debate. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  who  has  pulled 
down  the  amendment  which  he  has  a 
great  interest  in.  keeping  this  a  clean 
resolution. 

For  all  Senators  who  had  asked 
about  offering  amendments,  who  were 
so  willingly  ready  to  stand  aside  with 
their  amendments  In  order  to  expedite 
this  whole  measure,  I  thank  each  one 
of  them. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  constant  attention 
and  assistance  to  this  whole  matter,  to 
keep  this  clean  and  get  it  down  to  the 
White  House  and  get  it  signed  hours 
before  the  deadline,  which  will  be  very 
unusual  for  us,  and  to  also  comply 
with  the  many  times  stated  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  do  these 
In  the  daylight  hours.  We  are  ready 
now  to  move  to  that  final  decision. 

Before  I  do  so.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  do 
not  mean  to  delay  the  movement 
through  final  disposition  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  because  we  have  spent  so 
much  time  over  the  last  24  hours  talk- 
ing about  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  need  for  an 
illustrative  restraint.  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  at  least  add  to  the  record  at  this 
time  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  over  the  last  several  years. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  with 
respect  to  the  evolution  of  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  since  1969. 

Over  that  period  of  time,  from  1969 
to  the  present,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index    has    risen    131    percent.    The 
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hourly  earnings  index  is  up  126  per- 
cent. The  average  general  schedule  of 
Federal  civil  service  employees  is  up 
118  percent.  The  Hay  compensation 
comparison,  which  is  an  associate 
survey  of  nonbonus  industrial,  is  up 
115  percent.  By  reference  to  another 
political  index,  the  salaries  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States  have  gone  up 
by  72  percent,  but  the  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress  has  gone  up.  in  that 
period  of  time,  by  42  percent. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  another  com- 
parison, and  these  figures  are  not  ex- 
actly to  the  last  penny  because  1  am 
working  from  a  graph  rather  than  pre- 
cise figures,  but  I  have  extrapolated 
some  of  this  matter,  in  1969  the  pay  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  was  fixed  at 
$42,500.  By  October  of  1969  the  CPI 
would  have  raised  that  to  $44,000,  but 
it  stayed  at  $42,500. 

A  year  later  the  CPI  would  have  ad- 
justed that  to  $46,500.  but  it  remained 
at  $42,500. 

In  October  1971  the  CPI  had  risen  to 
the  point  where  that  wrould  have  ad- 
justed to  $46,000,  and  Members  of 
Congress  restrained  themselves  and 
kept  their  pay  at  the  1969  level. 

In  1972.  the  CPI  had  risen  to 
$49,500.  and  Members  of  Congress  by 
that  time  were  $7,000  below  the  CPI 
adjusted  figure. 

In  1973,  as  we  saw  a  heightened  in- 
flation between  1972  and  1973.  the 
CPI  had  risen  to  the  point  that  that 
adjusted  figure  would  have  been 
$53,750.  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  still  at  $42,500. 

By  1974  the  CPI  would  have  driven 
that  to  $60,000.  Members  of  Congress 
were  still  at  $42,500. 

Members  of  Congress  in  the  follow- 
ing year  did  increase  the  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  $42,500  to 
$44,500.  but  the  adjusted  figure  in 
1975  was  $64,500.  By  that  time  we  had 
already  dropped  $20,000  behind  the 
CPI. 

In  March  1976.  we  were  still  at  the 
same  figure  while  the  CPI  had  risen  to 
$68,000. 

A  year  later  it  had  risen  to  $72,500. 
while  Congress  had  then  gotten  to  the 
point  of  really  being  generous  with 
ourselves  and  raised  the  pay  to 
$57,500.  We  are  now  only  $15,000  per 
year  below  the  CPI. 

The  following  year  it  went  to  $79,000 
on  the  CPI.  and  we  remained  at  the 
same  figure. 

Again  in  the  following  year  in  Octo- 
ber 1979,  the  CPI  figure  rose  to 
$88,500.  and  we  had  the  tremendous 
courage  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  $60,662.50, 
from  which  there  has  been  no  change 
to  this  date. 

The  CPI  drove  it  to  $88,500  and  then 
to  $98,000,  and  then  up  to  nearly 
$110,000,  while  Members  of  Congress 
voted  to  restrain  themselves  by  keep- 
ing the  pay  at  the  same  levels. 


So  I  think  it  would  be  totally  wrong 
to  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  re- 
straint in  this  body,  that  there  is 
somehow  something  perverse  in 
having  tried  to  make  an  adjustment  in 
a  cost-of-living  ceiling  that  was  put  on 
in  1946. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  nice  for 
us  to  look  at  the  past  with  longing,  but 
to  expect  that  we  live  in  the  straitjack- 
et  of  the  past  and  every  time  we  try  to 
change  that  somebody  goes  out  and 
says.  "This  isn't  the  time;  this  is  not 
the  place;  Members  of  Congress  ought 
to  restrain  themselves." 

Mr.  President,  we  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman 
Hatfield  and  Majority  Leader  Bakeb 
for  resilly  the  most  remarkable  show- 
ing I  have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time, 
perhaps  never.  I  have  been  here  24 
years.  I  have  never  seen  a  leader  who 
has  been  able  to  turn  the  Senate 
around  when  they  voted  77  to  20  to  go 
along  with  the  Armstrong  amendment 
and  against  the  tabling.  We  ended  up 
because  of  the  enormous  skill,  ability, 
and  persuasion— and  a  little  arm  twist- 
ing, but  they  did  it  all  legitimately  and 
very  effectively. 

Frankly,  I  am  tremendously  im- 
pressed. It  is  a  great  tribute  to  their 
skiU. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  think  that  the  votes  we  cast  here  in 
the  last  24  hours  should  send  a  signal 
that  we  want  to  change  this  law.  We 
have  to  change  the  law.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  made  a  very  strong 
case  that  we  need  an  increase  In  our 
pay  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  I 
think  most  of  us  realize  that.  We  just 
are  not  treating  ourselves  the  same 
way  we  treat  ordinary  taxpayers. 

I  expect  that  I  am  going  to— unfor- 
tunately, I  hate  to  serve  notice  on  this, 
but  this  was  my  basic  amendment.  I 
introduced  it  about  6  weeks  ago.  I  got 
20  cosponsors  on  it.  Senator  Arm- 
strong introduced  it.  I  did  not  think  It 
belonged  on  his  bill;  I  said  it  from  the 
beginning.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  an  up-or-down  on  some  other  leg- 
islation that  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is 
true  we  do  not  get  paid  as  much  as 
many  of  us  think  we  are  worth,  there 
is  a  whole  lot  of  psychic  Income  in  this 
business.  That  I  would  estimate  to  be 
worth  at  least  $150,000.  Where  else 
could  you  have  the  kind  of  fun  we  had 
last  night  with  Bob  Dolx  and  Ted  Ste- 
vens? It  was  a  great  evening.  I  think  I 
have  not  had  that  much  fun  since  I 
saw  the  Marx  Brothers  in  "A  Night  At 
The  Opera." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  as 
soon  as  the  vote  on  this  side  is  fin- 
ished. Senator  Specter  and  I  shall  in- 
troduce a  bill  that  I  hope  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee.  In 
part,  it  will  be  the  substantiation  of 
living  expenses  by  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  shall  talk  more  about  that 
later. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  question  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Did  he  say  psychic 
Income  or  psycho? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  little  bit  of 
both,  Mr.  President,  but  I  think  it  is 
mostly  psychic. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  very  long,  but  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  made 
an  extraordinarily  gracious  statement. 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
leadership,  certainly  not  this  part  of 
the  leadership,  turning  those  votes. 
Rather.  I  think  it  was  the  Senate 
working  and  deciding  how  it  wished  to 
approach  this  issue.  An  essential  and 
integral  part  of  that  decision,  in  my 
judgment,  was  the  representation 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  others  that  this 
matter  is  going  to  be  addressed.  It  is. 
It  is  going.  I  am  sure,  to  have  hearings 
as  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  all  of  the 
ideas,  such  as  those  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly)  and  others,  and  certainly  the 
ideas  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
will  be  taken  account  of  and  duly  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  action. 

I  must  add  one  slight  addendum.  For 
15  years.  I  have  been  talking  about  cit- 
izen legislators.  For  15  years.  I  have 
been  talking  about  our  going  about 
this  business  all  wrong  of  setting  our 
salary.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  may  not  agree  on  this. 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  prolong 
the  issue,  but  I  would  like  to  serve 
notice,  too.  that  when  the  time  comes. 
I  intend  to  contribute  my  ideas  on 
that  subject.  My  ideas  are  fairly  radi- 
cal. I  am  afraid. 

They  are  that  we  should  not  be  de- 
pendent on  our  salary  for  our  Income. 
We  should  not  be  full-time  legislators. 
We  should  not  be  solely  dependent  on 
the  Treasury  for  our  livelihood;  we 
ought  to  be  citizen  legislators.  To 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  that,  I  shall  talk  to  them  in  pri- 
vate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
we  make  more  than  $60,000  that  way. 
or  less? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  It  depends  on  our  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  a  special 
compliment  to  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader.  He  was  ex- 
traordinary in  his  perseverance  and 
his  dedication  and  the  energy  he  de- 
voted to  this  effort.  He  will  be  of  as- 
sistance in  trying  to  find  a  way  to  let 
the  Senate  work  its  way  out  of  a  very 
difficult  parliamentary  situation. 

Ted  Stevens  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways,  but  he  is  most  remarkable 
indeed  in  his  dedication  to  his  duty, 
his  assistance  to  me  and  to  the  entire 
Senate,  and  I  wish  to  pay  this  special 
note  of  respect  to  him. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  should  like  to  indicate  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader.  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska. 
I  must  say  that  whenever  he  rises  to 
do  battle,  one  is  very  much  aware  of 
his  presence,  and  microphones  and 
amplification  are  not  necessary.  He 
makes  his  point  clearly  as  well  as 
loudly,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
that,  as  one  who  finds  increasing  diffi- 
culty with  my  own  hearing.  He  does 
well  on  any  battle  he  rises  to  Join. 

I  appreciate  very  much  being  in 
tandem  with  Senator  Stevens  in  this 
particular  battle.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roU. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  79  Leg.] 
YEAS— 81 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object— 
and  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  this 
matter  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  does  not  need  unanimous  con- 
sent. He  indicates  that  there  will  be 
votes,  and  he  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  answer  this  question,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  it. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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So  the  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  409)  was  passed. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FOR  EASTER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  resolution  at  the  desk  providing  for 
adjournment  of  Congress  for  Easter, 
and  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  78.  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  78) 
providing  for  tui  adjournment  in  April  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  more  than  3  days. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  are 
going  to  recess  for  how  long? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
journment resolution  which  we  are 
originating  and  sending  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  that  the 
Senate  may  adjourn  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  of  this  week  and  will  return  on 
Tuesday,  the  13th  of  April. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  had 
hoped  we  could  take  the  second  week 
and  come  back  on  the  20th,  as  does 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  is 
not  possible  to  do,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  leadership. 

I  will  make  a  commitment  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  we  will  do  our 
very  best  to  see  that  only  those  mat- 
ters are  taken  up  in  which  Senators 
may  have  a  particular  interest.  Some 
of  the  bills,  major  pieces  of  legislation 
which  must  yet  be  dealt  with,  are  not 
likely  to  come  up  in  that  week;  but 
business  will  be  transacted  and  there 
will  be  votes.  It  is  necessary,  In  my 
judgment,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess 
over  until  the  13th  of  April  and  not 
until  the  20th. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator 
expect  to  bring  up  the  measure  deal- 
ing with  TV  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  do  expect  that.  I 
told  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  anticipate  that 
when  we  return  on  the  13th,  we  will 
once  more  resume  debate  on  that 
measure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Then,  I  take  it 
that  there  will  be  votes  on  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  might  or  might 
not   be   votes   on  that,   but  we   will 
resume  consideration  of  it. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  leader. 


Does  he  feel  that  there  will  be  votes 
every  day  or  will  there  be  votes  on 
Tuesday,  or  is  he  in  a  position  at  this 
point  to  say? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  I  antici- 
pate that  absent  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  will  be  conducting  busi- 
ness requiring  roUcall  votes  on  Tues- 
day. Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  but 
perhaps  not  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  sigreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  78)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  78 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  1,  1982. 
or  on  Friday.  April  2.  1982,  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982,  and  that  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  adjourns  on 
Tuesday,  April  6.  1982,  it  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Tuesday,  April 
20,  1982. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
question,  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  how  soon  does  he  antici- 
pate that  the  next  business  will  be 
called  up  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  hope 
as  soon  as  we  finish  the  statements 
that  accompany  the  introduction  of 
the  Mattingly-Specter  bUl  and  its  re- 
ferral the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
456.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  that  will 
be  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  So  if  we 
could  finish  this  I  am  ready  to  go  to  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  respectively  point  out  to  the 
majority  leader  I  have  objection  to 
bringing  that  matter  up  on  a  unani- 
mous-consent basis  unless  there  are 
certain  limitations,  and  I  hope  that  we 
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will  be  able  to  get  to  that  question  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Is  it  anticipated  that  the  discussion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
some  time  coming.  If  so  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  ask  consent  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
going  to  take  very  long.  The  bill  will 
be  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  anticipate  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  remarks  he  wishes 
to  make  on  it. 

I  urge  that  we  be  patient  just  a  few 
more  minutes  before  we  do  that. 


S.  2321-AMENDMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  TO 
REQUIRE  SUBSTANTIATION  OF 
ALLOWABLE  UVING  EXPENSES 
OF  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Mattingly  and 
Mr.  Specter.  ) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  proposal  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Specter,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
require  substantiation  of  the  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress  which 
are  allowed  as  a  deduction,  an  identi- 
cal requirement  to  one  applicable  to 
citizens  and  businessmen  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  proposal  does  not 
provide  additional  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress,  nor  does  this 
proposal  create  loopholes  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  escape  tax  liability. 
This  measure  would,  instead,  create  a 
situation  of  fairness  and  equity  by  re- 
quiring that  the  Tax  Code,  which  is 
applicable  to  individuals  in  the  private 
sector,  be  applicable  to  Members  of 
Congress.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  ask  for  a  nickel  more 
or  a  nickel  less,  only  an  identical  appli- 
cation of  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  and 
against  a  flat  $75  per  day  deduction 
for  congressional  Members  without 
verification  or  substantiation,  and  look 
forward  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  full  Senate's  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  proposal. 
We  have  taken  up  considerable  Senate 
time  on  the  subject  of  tax  deductions 
for  Members  of  Congress  which  has 
prevented  consideration  of  the  very 
Important  subject  of  fiscal  constraint, 
a  matter  which  we  must  address  in 
order  to  revitalize  our  ailing  economy. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  place 
Congress  in  an  identical  position  with 
all  other  taxpayers. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  24  hours 
there  has  been  extensive  consideration 
on  the  continuing  resolution  of  a 
measure  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr.    Arm- 


strong) on  the  issue  of  the  deductions 
for  Congressmen. 

During  the  course  of  that  debate, 
and  as  the  Record  shows.  I  pror>osed 
an  amendment  to  Senator  Arm- 
strong's proposal  which  amendment 
would  have  placed  Congressmen  in  an 
identical  position  with  other  taxpayers 
so  that  Congressmen  could  deduct  ex- 
penses away  from  home  just  as  other 
taxpayers  could  when  they  were  item- 
ized, verified,  and  authenticated. 

In  a  series  of  measures  the  Arm- 
strong proposal  was  ruled  not  germane 
or  out  of  order  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact  the  issue 
of  appropriate  congressional  expenses 
is  a  matter  which  I  believe  should  be 
addressed  by  Congress,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Mattingly  today. 

In  my  opinion  Congressmen  should 
be  treated  no  better  or  no  worse  than 
any  other  taxpayer. 

Other  taxpayers  when  away  from 
home  are  entitled  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  deduct  ordinary  and 
reasonable  expenses.  That  same  stand- 
ard, in  my  judgment,  should  apply  to 
Congress. 

There  are  some  complexities  which 
we  tried  to  work  out  yesterday  evening 
and  during  today  on  the  issue  of  the 
statutory  home  of  each  Congressman. 

Reference  to  the  Finance  Conmiittee 
will  enable  a  hearing  and  an  analysis 
of  that  to  go  forward  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  way,  and  it  may  be  that 
modifications  would  be  appropriate  so 
that  there  will  be  an  identity  between 
Congressmen  and  other  taxpayers  on 
that  subject. 

Certain  aspects  of  that  subject  may 
require  analysis  as  to  what  would  be 
the  impact  on  the  Treasury.  That 
should  be  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  that  will  be  done 
promptly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  both  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  are  doing  a  very  valuable 
service  and  their  bill,  as  introduced,  is 
the  first  follow-on  in  the  redemption 
of  the  pledges  that  were  made  that 
this  matter  will  be  addressed  prompt- 
ly. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine their  measure  in  detail,  but 
knowing  them  I  believe  it  to  be  well 
crafted  and  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate. 

But  in  any  event,  I  congratulate 
them  on  taking  this  early  action  and 
being  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who 
will  go  forward  now  with  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  examination  of 
this  very  difficult  Issue. 


Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2321 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  StraSTANTIATlON  OF  UVING  EX 
PENSES  by  members  of  CON 
CRESS. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280 A(f)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  co- 
ordination with  section  162(aK2))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  COORDINATIOK  WITH  SECTION 

isaiaiiai.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  \ye 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(aK2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(a)<2)  but  Is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  «hall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 
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EXTENSION  OF  EXPIRATION 
DATE  OF  SECTION  252  OF  THE 
ENERGY  POUCY  AND  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  go  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  456.  I  see  that  the 
principals  I  believe  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  456,  S.  1937,  the  extension  of  expi- 
ration date  of  section  252  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  I  would  find 
it  necessary  to  object  unless  we  knew 
that  we  had  a  clean  bill,  which  is  the 
bill  that  is  before  us,  subject  to  one 
amendment  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
subject  to  another  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator McCLtiRE  which  has  been  cleared. 
It  also  is  my  understanding  that  there 
was  a  third  amendment  from  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  but  at  thls  point  we 
cannot  find  what  It  contains.  Until 
such  time  as  we  obtain  that  I  would 
have  to  object  to  any  additional 
amendments  or  bringing  this  matter 
up  unless  I  had  the  right  to  know 
what  was  coming. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  the  prin- 
cipals can  consult  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  role. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
unanimous-consent  request  to  consider 
S.  1937. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  that 
request  be  stated?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
just  a  simple  request  for  this  body  to 
proceed  to  the  bill.  S.  1937. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing 
for  television  and  radio  coverage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  find  some  way  to 
move  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1937, 
which  is  the  extension  of  the  limited 
antitrust  exemption  for  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies participating  in  International 
Energy  Agency  proceedings. 

We  are  corJronted  with  a  dilemma 
In  that  the  authority  which  Is  granted 
under  that  antitrust  exemption  ex- 
pires at  midnight  tonight. 

Tomorrow  the  U.S.  oil  companies, 
whether  they  be  producers,  shippers, 
refiners,  or  marketers,  will  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation that  allows  for  some  track- 
ing of  international  oil  supplies. 

We  are  seeking  a  means  by  which  we 
might  move  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1937,  which  Is  a  simple  extension  of 
that  antitrust  exemption. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  participate  In,  or  for 
the  International  Energy  Agency  to 
react  to,  a  crisis  If  such  authority  Is 
not  In  place.  While  there  Is  no  Irre- 
versible damage  done  to  a  lapse  in  the 
authority,  there  would  be  some  severe 
damage  done  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
crisis  should  occur  and  we  would  be 
delayed  in  our  ability  to  respond. 

The  extension  was  Imbedded  In  S. 
1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, vetoed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  veto  was  sus- 
tained in  this  body. 

We  are  trying  to  take  out  of  that  bill 
this  single  provision. 


My  understanding  is  as  follows:  that 
there  is  no  objection  I  am  aware  of  to 
an  extension  of  that  authority  to  no 
later  than  June  30,  1983.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  In  the  other  body 
they  are  taking  action  on  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  1  year,  which  would  be  a 
slightly  shorter  period  than  we  con- 
template here  or  than  was  approved  In 
S.  1503. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson ) 
has  an  amendment  to  offer  which  will 
deal  with  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  administra- 
tion during  the  consideration  of  S. 
1503  with  respect  to  the  authority  to 
respond  to  certain  crises,  the  plan  that 
they  would  have  as  to  how  they  would 
conduct  that  response,  and  other  mat- 
ters that  are  contained  within  that 
amendment. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  has  an 
tunendment  dealing  with  subcrisis 
management,  and  a  second  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  question  of 
drawdown  of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  a  matter  which  was  discussed 
by  the  committee  and  debated  at  some 
length  in  the  committee  during  the  de- 
liberation of  S.  1503  but  deliberately 
set  aside  by  affirmative  action  of  the 
committee  at  my  urging  and  supported 
by  the  committee  at  a  later  date. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
has  objection  to  the  matters  that  are 
contained  in  the  Jackson  and  perhaps 
In  the  Durenberger  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
majority  leader,  does  not  desire  to  see 
us  move  by  motion  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure,  because  it  would 
then  displace  the  pending  business. 
Senate  Resolution  20,  dealing  with 
televising  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  explore  for  a  moment 
whether  it  is  possible  to  accommodate 
those  conflicts  in  any  way  which 
would  permit  us  to  get  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  so  that  we  could  act 
on  it  today,  although  that  appears  to 
be  very  unlikely,  but  It  Is  hoped  that 
we  can  act  on  It  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1937;  that  no  amendments  there- 
to be  In  order  save  the  simendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  Including  any  amendments 
thereto  that  may  be  germane  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  or  the  text  of  the  Jtuik- 
son  amendment,  and  the  two  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  to  which  I  made 
reference  earlier;  and  that  In  the  event 
S.  1937  Is  not  disposed  of  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  under  the 
adjournment  resolution,  S.  1937  be  set 
aside  and  Senate  Resolution  20  then 
be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  In 
conversations  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  has  registered  the  ob- 
jection, he  Indicated  that  he  might 
have  an  amendment.  I  ask,  if  It  Is  pos- 
sible, that  we  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1937  under  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement  as  pro- 
pounded, with  the  addition  of  the  two 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  which  would  be  germane 
to  the  text  of  S.  1937.  or  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  or 
the  two  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Ditrenberger). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  There  is  objection. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  appreciate  the  way  he  is 
trying  to  be  most  fair  to  all  concerned 
and  trying  to  give  everyone  a  chance 
to  state  his  position. 

I  wlU  repeat  my  objection  for  the 
Record:  It  will  be  on  any  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  would  include 
any  amendments  besides  that  of  the 
original  test  of  S.  1937. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  those  who  are  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  might  know  what  is  now 
being  discussed  informally,  a  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  we  take  up 
the  bill,  amend  it  to  provide  for  a 
simple  60-day  extension,  pass  it,  and 
let  the  House  work  its  will;  and  then 
we  could,  within  the  next  60  days, 
agsdn  return  to  consideration  of  the 
several  issues  that  are  involved  in  the 
possible  amendments. 

I  ask  those  who  have  been  partici- 
pating here  on  the  floor  if  that  formu- 
lation might  have  some  chance  of 
commending.  I  address  my  question 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  problems  with  a  clean  60-day 
extension,  with  no  amendments  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairmsm  of  the  Energy 
Committee.  I  think  that  would  be  an 
acceptable  solution  to  this  Senator— 
and.  It  Is  hoped,  to  all  Senators— to 
have  a  simple,  clean  extension  for  60 
days. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection,  so  long  as  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Louisiana  is  in  concurrence 
with  the  60-day  extension. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  determine  at  this  time  if  he 
is  in  concurrence. 

•  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  simply  want  to  be  sure  that 
Senator  Johnston  is  in  concurrence 
with  the  proposal,  and  a  memljer  of 
the  staff  has  now  gone  to  check  this 
with  him. 

Is  it  also  agr?eable  with  Senator 
Jackson? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  under 
stand  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
Senator  Jackson. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  indi- 
cates his  concurrence,  I  know  of  no 
other  problem  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing word  from  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  con- 
curs in  the  proposal  that  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

rXTEMSION  or  EXPIRATION  DATE  OF  SECTION 
252  OP  THE  ENERGY  POUCY  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1937 
and  that  no  amendments  be  in  order 
thereto  save  one  which  I  will  send  to 
the  desk. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  in  explana- 
tion, that  that  would  be  on  page  2,  line 
2,  to  strike  "June  30,  1985,"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1982. ' 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  bill.  Senate 
Resolution  20  be  made  the  pending 
business;  and  that  should  we  come  to 
adjournment  under  the  adjournment 
resolution  without  having  disposed  of 
S.  1937.  Senate  Resolution  20  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senate  Res- 
olution 20  is  the  measure  dealing  with 
television  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  measure 
dealing  with  television  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  this 
agreeable? 

I  am  merely  trying  to  protect  Mr. 
Long  smd  Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  the  un- 
finished business  which  automatically 
comes  back  before  the  Senate.  Is  that 
correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  wish  to  get  the  assur- 
ance of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  there  will  be  no  action  on 
Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  BAKER.  When? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  there  will  not  be. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  not  be 
any  action  on  Senate  Resolution  20 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  djd  not 
hear  the  request.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  in 
the  cloakroom  trying  to  clear  this  re- 
quest with  another  Senator. 

I  wonder  if  it  could  be  repeated  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1937,  that  no 
amendments  thereto  be  in  order  save 
one  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  offer  dealing  with  the  date  in 
the  legislation,  and  that  would  be  a  60- 
day  extension  of  the  authority,  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill. 
Senate  Resolution  20  would  be  the 
pending  business  and  in  the  event  that 
we  should  proceed  to  adjournment 
under  the  adjournment  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  would  be  made  the  pending 
business  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
see.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three 
problems  with  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
overcomplicate  the  situation.  There 
are  none  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  As  far  as 
Senate  Resolution  20  is  concerned,  if 
this  bill  is  disposed  of,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senate  Resolution  20 
would  recur  as  the  pending  business 
anyway  after  unanimous  consent  or  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  some  other 
matter  which  would  return  Senate 
Resolution  20  to  the  calendar. 

I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  do  not  need  to 
make  provision  in  respect  to  Senate 
Resolution  20. 

I  might  say.  parenthetically,  I  had 
hoped  to  go  auiother  measure  tomor- 
row which  has  been  cleared  for  action. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  controversial.  It 
is  one  in  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  interested,  another  bill  which 
is  on  the  calendar  which  has  been 
cleared  dealing  with  hospices  from  the 
Judiciary  Conmilttee  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  there  may  be  other  matters 
of  that  sort  which  we  could  seek  to 
clear  by  unanimous  consent  as  we  pro- 
ceed during  the  day  tomorrow. 


But  while  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
request.  I  believe  the  matter  is  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  With  one  exception, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  and  that  is  in 
the  event  that  we  get  on  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1937  and  for  any  reason 
were  unable  to  complete  the  action, 
even  though  only  one  amendment 
would  be  in  order 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  So  we  do 
need  a  unanimous-consent  request 
there  that  if  we  adjourn  S.  1937  would 
go  back  to  the  calendar  and  not 
become  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Why  do  we  not 
limit  the  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  more  than  pleased  to  limit  the  time 
if  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  willing  to  substitute  for  the 
more  complicated  question  of  what 
would  be  pending  upon  the  disposition 
or  failure  to  dispose  of  S.  1937  a  very 
restrictive  time  limit  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
thereon  and  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  speaking. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  has  any  particu- 
lar interest  in  speaking  on  the  bill.  I 
think  we  could  dispose  of  it  in  10  min- 
utes equally  divided  and  proceed  to 
final  passage  of  the  bill  no  later  than 
10  or  15  minutes  past  the  hour. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  With  or  with- 
out a  rollcall? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  With  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Do  we  need  a 
rollcall? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  need  a  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  put  a  request 
then  for  consideration  of  all  Senators. 

Is  S.  1937  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not 
yet. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1937,  extension  of  expiration  date  of 
section  252  of  the  E^nergy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  and  that  only  one 
amendment  be  in  order  and  that 
amendment  is  dealing  with  the  expira- 
tion date  of  this  resolution  and  that 
the  time  for  debate  on  this  measure  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  equally  divided, 
and  that  no  further  amendments  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  covers 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  waiving  rule  XII? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  need  to  waive  rule 
XII?  I  gather  I  do  from  the  smile  on 
the  Parliamentarian's  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  rule  XII  be  waived  as  well. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1937)  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  10.  1981.  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  by  extending  the  ex- 
piration date  of  section  252  of  that  act. 
The  expiration  date  in  the  current  law 
is  April  1.  1982.  The  amendment  as  In- 
troduced would  have  extended  the 
date  to  June  30.  1985,  which  is  also  the 
expiration  date  for  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  act.  Those  titles  relate  to  domestic 
energy  supplies,  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve,  and  standby  energy  au- 
thorities. Including  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  international  energy 
program. 

Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  authorizes  U.S.  oil 
companies  to  participate  in  voluntary 
agreements  for  implementing  the  allo- 
cation and  information  provisions  of 
the  agreement  on  an  international 
energy  program.  That  program  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  an  oil  allocation 
system  to  be  utilized  by  the  participat- 
ing countries  In  the  event  of  a  major 
oil  supply  disruption.  Section  252  also 
provides  a  limited  defense  against  any 
anitrust  suits  that  may  be  brought 
against  U.S.  oil  companies  participat- 
ing in  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. The  antitrust  defense  is  limited 
to  actions  taken  in  implementing  the 
allocation  and  information  provisions 
of  the  program. 

The  agreement  creating  the  interna- 
tional energy  program  was  originally 
signed  in  1974  as  the  result  of  an 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  promote 
cooperation  among  major  industrial 
countries  in  reducing  dependence  on 
Imported  oil. 

There  are  presently  21  signatories  to 
the  agreement,  consisting  of  most  of 
the  principal  industrialized  oil-con- 
suming nations.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided for  creation  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency  as  an  autonomous 
entity  within  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  agreement  also  provided  that 
the  lEA  would  serve  as  the  medium 
for  the  operation  of  an  international 
oil  sharing  system  for  use  during  oil 
supply  emergencies,  and  an  informa- 
tion system  on  the  international  oil 
market.  It  also  required  each  country 
to  establish  an  emergency  petroleum 
storage  program,  and  to  have  a  means 
for  restraining  demand  for  petroleum 


products  in  the  event  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  petroleum  supplies  to  the  lEP 
countries. 

Section  252  of  EPCA  sets  out  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  development  or 
carrying  out  of  voluntary  agreements 
and  plans  of  action  to  implement  the 
allocation  and  information  provisions 
of  the  international  energy  program. 
Under  this  authority.  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies entered  into  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  plan  of  action  to  implement 
the  international  energy  program.  At 
present,  21  U.S.  oil  companies,  includ- 
ing both  major  international  oil  com- 
panies and  Independent  oil  companies, 
are  participants  in  the  voluntary 
agreement. 

The  antitrust  defense  made  avail- 
able by  section  252(f)  is  essential  to 
the  participation  of  the  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies in  the  volvmtary  agreement 
and.  through  it.  In  the  lEP.  The  lEP. 
in  turn,  can  function  effectively  only 
with  participation  by  U.S.  and  foreign 
oil  companies,  which  are  primary 
sources  of  information  about  condi- 
tions in  the  international  oil  market 
and  would  be  the  primary  actors  in  re- 
distributing oil  If  the  lEP's  emergency- 
sharing  provisions  were  activated. 

The  Congress  has  extended  the  expi- 
ration date  of  section  252  on  five  previ- 
ous occasions.  Three  extensions  oc- 
curred during  1979,  and  the  remaining 
two  occurred  last  year,  when  the  date 
was  extended  for  two  6-month  periods, 
from  March  15  to  September  30,  1981, 
and  then  to  April  1  of  this  year.  If  the 
Congress  fails  to  act  by  that  date  and 
section  252  is  allowed  to  expire,  U.S. 
oil  companies  participating  in  the 
international  energy  program  would 
be  compelled  to  cease  their  participa- 
tion in  the  program.  If  that  should 
occur,  the  allocation  mechanism  of  the 
program  could  not  operate  effectively 
in  the  event  of  any  new  disruption  of 
oil  supplies  in  the  international  oil 
market. 

Mr.  President,  an  extension  of  the 
expiration  date  of  section  252  of  EPCA 
was  contained  in  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1982,  which  the  Presi- 
dent returned  to  the  Senate  on  March 
20,  1982,  without  his  approval.  As  the 
President  noted  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate,  an  extension  of  section  252: 

Should  be  adopted  immediately  as  a  sepa- 
rate Act.  Since  1974  the  United  States  has 
participated  with  other  countries  In  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  In  an  effort  to 
improve  our  effectiveness  In  combatting 
International  energy  problems.  A  coordinat- 
ed response  to  any  International  oil  supply 
disruption  through  the  lEA  requires  coop- 
eration by  private  American  oil  companies 
In  ways  that  are  not  possible  absent  statuto- 
ry authorization.  This  authorization,  con- 
tained In  Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  has  been  extended 
routinely  since  Its  enactment  In  1975.  The 
most  recent  extension  expires  on  April  1st 
of  this  year.  This  authority  should  again  be 
extended,  and  H.R.  5789  and  S.  1937  are 
now  pending  In  Congress  for  this  purpose. 


Mr.  President,  these  measures  were 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transmittal  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Rbxjord  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  ok  Energy. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  27,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  proposed 
legislation  "ttlo  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act." 

This  proposed  legislation  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Legislative  Program 
for  the  97th  Congress.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  advised  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration  s  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

PURPOSE  OP  the  legislation 

This  bill  would  amend  subsection  252(j)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA)  by  changing  the  expiration  date  of 
section  252  from  April  1,  1982,  to  June  30, 
1985.  The  extension  would  continue  the 
antitrust  defense  afforded  by  section  252(f) 
of  EPCA  to  United  States  oil  companies  par- 
ticipating In  the  Agreement  on  an  Interna- 
tional Energy  P>rogram  (lEP).  thus  facilitat- 
ing the  continued  participation  of  United 
States  oil  companies  In  the  lEP.  This  pro- 
posal is  identical  to  the  Administration's 
proposal  of  July  22,  1981,  introduced  as  S. 
1512  on  July  23,  1981.  which  was  superseded 
by  passage  of  Public  Law  97-50  containing 
the  April  1,  1982  expiration  date. 

background 

The  lEP  was  originally  signed  in  1974  as 
the  result  of  an  effort  by  the  United  SUtes 
to  promote  cooperation  among  major  Indus- 
trial countries  In  reducing  dependence  on 
Imported  oil.  There  are  presently  21  signato- 
ries to  the  lEP,  consisting  of  most  of  the 
principal  Industrialized  oil  consuming  na- 
tions. The  lEP  provided  for  creation  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  (lEA)  as  an 
autonomous  entity  within  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  lEA,  of  an 
international  oil  sharing  system  for  use 
during  oil  supply  emergencies,  and  an  infor- 
mation system  on  the  International  oil 
marliet.  It  also  required  each  country  to  es- 
tablish an  emergency  petroleum  storage 
program,  and  to  have  a  means  for  restrain- 
ing demand  for  p>etroleum  products  in  the 
event  of  an  Interruption  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies to  the  lEP  countries. 

Section  252  of  EPCA  sets  out  procedures 
applicable  to  the  development  or  carrying 
out  of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of 
action  to  Implement  the  allocation  and  in- 
formation provisions  of  the  lEP.  Under  this 
authority,  effective  March,  21,  1976.  United 
States  oil  companies  entered  into  the  Volun- 
tary Agreement  and  Plan  of  Action  to  Im- 
plement the  International  Energy  Program 
(the  VolunUry  Agreement)  (41  F.R.  13998. 
April  1,  1976).  At  present.  21  United  States 
oil  companies,  including  both  major  interna- 
tional oil  companies  and  independent  oil 
companies,  are  participants  In  the  Volun- 
tary Agreement. 
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The  antitrust  defense  provided  in  section 
252(f)  is  essential  to  the  participation  of 
United  SUtes  oil  companies  in  the  Volun- 
tary Agreement  and,  through  It,  In  the  lEP. 
The  lEP.  in  turn,  can  function  effectively 
only  with  participation  by  United  SUtes 
and  foreign  oil  companies  which  are  pri- 
mary sources  of  information  about  condi- 
tions in  the  international  oil  market  and 
would  be  the  primary  actors  in  redistribut- 
ing oil  if  the  lEP's  emergency  sharing  provi- 
sions were  activated. 

This  bill  simply  extends  to  June  30.  1985. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  section  252  antitrust 
defense,  thereby  synchronizing  Its  expira- 
tion with  that  of  Titles  I  and  II  of  EPCA, 
and  assuring  continuity  of  U.S.  company 
participation  in  the  lEP.  All  of  the  other 
conditions  and  safeguards  presently  incor- 
porated in  that  section  will  remain  un- 
changes. 

COST  AND  BXTOGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  cause 
no  apparent  increase  in  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Tenwey  Johnson. 

General  Counsel 
Enclosure. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 252(J)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  i  6272(j))  is  amended 
by  striking  "April  1.  1982"  and  inserting  in 
its  place  "June  30,  1985". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
noted,  S.  1503  contains  an  extension  of 
the  expiration  of  section  252  from 
Apnl  1.  1982,  until  July  1.  1983.  A  final 
decision  on  S.  1503  and  the  President's 
message  has  not  been  reached  by  the 
Congress.  However,  the  current  expi- 
ration date  of  section  252  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  infimediately  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  even  a  brief  lapse  of  this 
authority  which  permits  our  contin- 
ued participation  in  the  international 
energy  program. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  S6S 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 866. 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  "June  30.  1985"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  1.  1982." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  colloquy  earlier.  It 
simply  changes  the  expiration  date  to 
a  simple  60-day  extension  of  the  anti- 
trust waiver  under  the  existing  stat- 
ute. It  will  avoid  a  hiatus  that  would 
start  midnight  tonight. 

I  know  of  no  opposition.  I  think 
there  is  substantial  support  for  the 
amendment.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  is  no  op- 
position on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  866)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  briefly  address  myself  to  this 
issue. 

There  is  a  real  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  lEA  serves 
our  Nation's  best  interest,  and  there  is 
real  doubt  as  to  whether  this  antitrust 
exemption  should  or  should  not -exist. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  lEA  has  been  used  to  benefit  some 
of  our  partners  in  the  lEA  but  has  not 
worked  out  nearly  as  well  for  our  own 
Nation's  best  interests. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  Committee,  with  whom 
this  matter  has  been  raised,  has  indi- 
cated that  he  intends  to  explore  the 
entire  subject  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficacy  of  the  lEA 
and  that  by  providing  for  this  exten- 
sion and  possibly  an  additional  one  at 
the  expiration  of  this  extender  the 
entire  subject  will  be  reviewed. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  found  that  the  lEA 
helps  them  or  would  help  them  in  the 
event  the  trigger  mechanism  were  to 
be  called  into  play.  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  it  would  be  nearly  beneficial 
for  our  own  Nation. 

I  see  no  problem  with  the  matter 
being  extended  for  a  matter  of  60  days 
and.  as  had  been  previously  under- 
stood by  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee,  I  was  prepared  to  agree  to 
an  extension  of  15  months.  If  he  sees 
fit  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  an 
additional  13  months  at  the  end  of  the 
2-month  period,  I  would  not  object  to 
that. 

But  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  him 
that  we  use  the  time  and  not  wait 
untU  the  last  moment  to  conduct  fuU 
and  thorough  hearings  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  lEA  does  Indeed  serve  our 
Nation's  best  interests. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  mentioned, 
we  have  previously  di^icussed  this 
matter  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
earlier,  at  earlier  times,  and  at  appro- 
priate times  then,  too,  urged  that  we 
take  a  look  at  what  the  lEA  is,  what  it 
does,  what  it  means  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  terms  of  its  security  and  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  have  assured  the  Senator  that  we 
will  look  into  that  matter,  we  will  hold 
hearings  on  that.  The  press  of  other 
business  has  not  allowed  us  as  yet  to 
schedule  those  hearings,  but  we  will, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  have 


those  hearings.  The  Senator  is  correct 
that  I  share  with  him  a  determination 
that  we  look  at  this  issue  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  working  well  and  wheth- 
er it  is  serving  the  interests  of  this 
country  and  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee.  I 
will  wholeheartedly  cooperate  with 
him  in  those  hearings. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  sun  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 252(J)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(j))  is  amended  by 
striking  "April  1.  1982".  and  inserting  in  its 
place  "June  1.  1982". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  all  the  Senators  involved.  While 
we  did  not  resolve  all  of  the  issues  we 
did  at  least  resolve  the  immediacy  and 
the  problem  that  was  immediately 
confronting  us.  We  wiU  revisit  the 
other  issues  sometime  within  the  next 
60  days. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  coopera- 
tive with  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SPEcrrER).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  in  the 
Chamber  and  has  a  matter  he  wishes 
to  deal  with. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
wish  to  do  that  now  or  would  he 
prefer  to  do  it  in  the  morning?  I  am 
prepared  to  do  it  either  time. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  prefer  to  do 
It  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  we  will  enter 
into  that  colloquy  and  take  the  action 
tomorrow  after  we  convene. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  would  be  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  wish  to  say  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  tonight  and  if  any  are  ordered 
they  will  go  over.  But  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  there  will  not  be  and  that 
the  Senate  was  prepared  to  go  out 
shortly  after  6:15  this  evening. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  DAYS  OF 
REMEMBERANCE  OF  THE  HOL- 
OCAUST 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 299,  relating  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  days  of  rememberance  of  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  299)  relating  to 
commemoration  of  days  of  rememberance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  299,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  commemoration  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust,  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  it. 

There  will  never  be  enough  said 
about  this  frightful  chapter  in  human 
history;  there  will  never  be  enough 
done  to  remind  the  world  of  the  atroc- 
ities which  occurred  only  40  years  ago; 
and  there  will  never  be  enough  time  to 
eradicate  the  grief  and  the  enormous 
sense  of  loss  which  has  besieged  survi- 
vors of  those  who  perished. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  seeks 
not  to  construct  a  perfunctory  and 
merely  symbolic  gesture  toward  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  It  is  a  con- 
cerned and  historically  aware  initia- 
tive designed  to  remind  the  entire 
world  that  no  one  shall  ever  forget 
this  nightmare-tumed-reality. 

In  1975,  columnist  George  Will 
wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  about 
Elie  Wiesel,  a  novelist  who  lost  his 
entire  family  at  Auschwitz.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article,  enti- 
tled "On  a  Hill  Above  Weimar,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


On  a  Hill  Above  Weimar 

Elie  Wiesel,  the  novelist,  was  a  young  boy 
when  he,  his  parents,  baby  sister  and  other 
relatives  were  deported  from  Hungary  to 
Auschwitz.  His  mother,  sister  and  other  rel- 
atives died  there,  and  he  and  his  father 
were  moved  to  Buchenwald,  where  his 
father  died  shortly  before  the  Americans  ar- 
rived. In  Wiesel's  autobiographical  novel. 
"Night,"  the  protagonist,  a  boy,  remembers 
Auschwitz: 

"Not  far  from  us  flames  were  leaping  up 
from  a  ditch,  gigantic  fames.  They  were 
burning  something.  A  lorry  drew  up  at  the 
pit  and  delivered  its  load— little  children. 
Babies!  .  .  .  Never  shall  I  forget  the  little 
faces  of  the  children,  whose  bodies  I  saw 
turned  into  wreaths  of  smoke  beneath  a 
silent  blue  sky." 

It  Is  a  time,  thirty  years  later,  for  remem- 
bering the  Holocaust,  and  for  forswearing 
the  inn(x;ence  that  should  have  died  with 
the  millions  of  Innocents.  It  is  time  to  re- 
member Buchenwald,  the  concentration 
camp  located  on  a  hill  above  Weimar,  home 
of  Schiller,  Liszt  and  Goethe. 

Around  noon,  April  11,  1945.  the  SS  men 
left.  That  afternoon  U.S.  tanks  rolled  into 
the  camp.  As  camps  went,  Buchenwald  was 
not  ambitious.  Fewer  than  60.000  people 
died  there.  The  principal  killing  camps  were 
in  the  east,  outside  of  Germany.  But  Bu- 
chenwald provided  the  West  with  the  first 
shattering  sight  of  what  can  be  done  when  a 
modem  state  is  put  on  the  service  of  radical 
evU.  It  is  the  joining  of  ancient  sins  and  new 
forms  of  tyraimy  that  have  made  this  cen- 
tury a  chamel  house— the  worst  century  in 
terms  of  the  quantity  of  inflicted  death,  and 
in  terms  of  gratuitous,  ideological  beastli- 
ness. 

The  counter-Intuitive  is  always  fascinat- 
ing, and  the  Holocaust  refutes  those  modem 
intuitions  that  flatter  men.  "What  a  piece 
of  work  is  a  man!"  exclaimed  Hamlet,  who 
knew  better,  "How  noble  in  reason;  how  in- 
finite in  faculties!  ...  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god— the 
beauty  of  the  world;  the  paragon  of  ani- 
mals!" In  1936  a  piece  of  work  called  Her- 
mann Goring  arrived  late  at  a  reception  at 
the  British  Embassy  In  Berlin,  explaining 
that  he  had  been  shooting.  British  Ambas- 
sador Eric  Phip[>s,  who  was  leaving  Berlin 
and  thus  could  be  incautious,  replied,  "Ani- 
mals, I  hope.  Your  Excellency."  One  could 
not  be  sure  about  such  things  in  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century  In  the  middle  of 
Europe. 

The  Holocaust  was  not  Just  the  central 
event  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was  the 
hinge  of  modem  history.  It  is  the  definitive 
(albeit  redundant)  refutation  of  the  grand 
Renaissance  illusion  that  man  becomes 
better  as  he  becomes  more  clever.  The  most 
educated  nation  in  Europe  built  modem 
transportation  systems  and  machines,  and 
transported  Jews  to  machines  of  mass 
murder. 

The  Holocaust,  like  most  modem  atroc- 
ities, was  an  act  of  idealism.  It  did  not  make 
economic  sense,  and  it  hindered  the  German 
war  effort,  but  it  was  a  categorical  Impera- 
tive for  Hitler,  and  hence  worth  all  the  trou- 
ble. Genocide  requires  bureaucratic  organi- 
zation to  bring  together  men  and  material, 
railroad^  rolling  stock  and  barbed  wire, 
Zyklou-B  gas  and  ovens.  As  the  Israeli  court 
in  the  Adolf  Elchmann  trail  noted,  acidly. 
The  extermination  of  the  Jews  was  ...  a 
complicated  operation.  .  .  .  Not  everywhere 
was  convenient  for  killing.  Not  everywhere 
would  the  local  population  submit  to  the 
slaughter  of  their  neighbors." 


The  size  of  the  gas  chambers  defined  the 
Issue.  Their  purpose  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  Individuals  for  violations  of  known 
laws.  Rather,  their  purpose  was  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  people  whose  crime  was  existing.  A 
task  of  that  scale  required  paper  work, 
record-keeping,  tidiness:  a  loudspeaker  In 
one  camp  announced  the  request  that 
anyone  planning  suicide  should,  please,  put 
a  note  in  his  mouth  with  his  number  on  It. 
Eventually  the  bureaucracy  tattooed  victims 
of  what  it  called  the  "negative  population 
policy."  It  is  still  with  me,  the  chlU  I  felt  on 
a  warm  summer  night  In  1964  In  a  cafe  In 
Brussels,  when  I  saw  the  blue  numbers  on 
the  forearm  of  the  matron  at  the  next  table. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  cruelty  to 
Jews  and  other  vulnerable  people.  For  cen- 
turies Jews  and  gypsies  (also  Nazi  victims) 
were  considered  "uncanny"  and  "not  be- 
longing," and  were  hounded  through  histo- 
ry. There  was  a  time  when  some  Rhlneland 
nobility  hunted  not  foxes  but  gypsy  women. 
To  force  the  women  to  run  from  the  baying 
hounds  even  when  desperately  weary,  the 
huntsmen  lashed  the  women  to  their  babies. 
This  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  age  of  reason,  and  good  horsemanship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  299)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


TO  PERMIT  CERTAIN  STAFF 
MEMBERS  TO  PROVIDE  WRIT- 
TEN STATEMENTS  OR  TESTI- 
MONY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behsJf  of  Senators  Tower,  Stennis, 
and  DoBoaaci,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  356)  to  permit  cer- 
tain members  of  Senate  committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Budget  to  provide  writ- 
ten statements  or  testimony  In  connection 
with  action  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  Mr.  John  C.  F.  Tlllson. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  356)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  together  with  its  pre- 
amble are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  356 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but 
by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  the  oral  or 
written  testimony  of  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  Is  needed  for  use  In  any  court  or  ad- 
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minlstrative  proceeding  for  the  promotion 
of  Justice  and,  further  that  such  testimony 
may  involve  communications,  conversations 
and  matters  related  to  the  official  business 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  wiU  take  such 
action  thereon  as  wUl  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  are  authorized  to  permit  certain 
members  of  their  respective  Committee 
staffs  to  provide  written  statements  or  testi- 
mony in  connection  with  the  March  9.  1982 
personnel  action  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  Mr.  John 
C.  P.  Tillson,  except  that  no  such  state- 
ments or  testimony  shall  be  provided  on 
matters  for  which  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
or  his  representative  determines  are  privi- 
leged from  disclosure. 


CONTINUANCE  ON  PAYROLL  OP 
CERTAIN  SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bakes,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  357)  relating  to  con- 
tinuance on  payroll  of  certain  Senate  em- 
ployees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  357)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  357 

Resolved,  That  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ants of  former  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr..  who  were  on  the  Senate  payroll 
on  March  11.  1982  as  members  of  Senator 
Williams'  office  staff,  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
continued  on  the  payroll  of  the  Senate  until 
the  close  of  May  11.  1982  under  applicable 
provisions  relating  to  the  continuance  on 
the  Senate  payroll  of  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistants of  Senators'  who  have  resigned. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  last  two  resolutions  were  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  all 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar under  new  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 


tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
have  no  objection.  I  want  to  be  par- 
ticularly sure,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, that  Calendar  Order  No.  697,  the 
nominee  being  Charles  H.  Gray,  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Arkansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years  was  included  and  that 
is  included  under  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader.  I.  therefore,  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Th«  Judiciary 

Robert  E.  Coyle.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Department  or  Justice 

W.  Asa  Hutchinson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Frederick  J.  Hess,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney foF-the  southern  district  of  Illinois. 

Charles  H.  Turner,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

Earl  L.  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Gray,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas. 

PEDCRAI.  COITIfCIL  ON  THE  AGING 

Adelaide  Attard,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

Charlotte  W.  Conable,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging. 

Edna  Bogosian.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

Frances  Lamont,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

Margaret  Long  Arnold,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging. 

Syd  Captain,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 

Katie  Dusenberry,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

Josephine  K.  Obllnger.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

Edna  Bonn  Russell,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

James  N.  Broder.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

NaTIOHAL  SCIKltCK  FOtmSATION 

Jay  Vem  Beck,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Science  Board,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Department  op  State 

Paul  H.  Nitze.  of  Maryland,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  Head  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Force  Negotiations. 


U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
Thomas  A.  Bolan,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Rita  M.  Lavelle.  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  inquire  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  Calendar  Order  No. 
455.  S.  907;  Calendar  Order  No.  468. 
S.J.  Res.  165;  Calendar  Order  No.  469, 
S.J.  Res.  166;  and  Calendar  Order  No. 
470,  S.J.  Res.  169.  have  been  cleared 
for  action  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  there 
may  be  some  question  with  respect  to 
Calendar  Order  No.  455. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  468. 
469.  and  470  have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Those 
three  items  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Orders  Nos.  468,  469.  and  470. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


YEAR  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  165) 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  1983  as  the  'Year  of 
the  Bible",  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God,  has 
made  a  unique  contribution  in  shaping  the 
United  States  as  a  distinctive  and  blessed 
nation  and  people: 
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Whereas  deeply  held  religious  convictions 
springing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  led  to 
the  early  settlement  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  Biblical  teachings  inspired  con- 
cepts of  civil  government  that  are  contained 
In  our  E>eclaration  of  lndep>endence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  many  of  our  great  national  lead- 
ers—among them  Presidents  Washington. 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson— paid  tribute 
to  the  surpassing  influence  of  the  Bible  in 
our  country's  development,  as  In  the  words 
of  President  Jackson  that  the  Bible  is  "the 
rock  on  which  our  Republic  rests"; 

Whereas  the  history  of  our  Nation  clearly 
Illustrates  the  value  of  voluntarily  applying 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  lives 
of  Individuals,  families,  and  societies: 

Whereas  this  Nation  now  faces  great  chal- 
lenges that  will  test  this  Nation  as  it  has 
never  been  tested  before:  and 

Whereas  that  renewing  our  knowledge  of 
and  faith  in  God  through  Holy  Scripture 
can  strengthen  us  as  a  nation  and  a  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
1983  as  a  national  "Year  of  the  Bible"  In 
recognition  of  both  the  formative  influence 
the  Bible  has  been  for  our  Nation,  and  our 
national  need  to  study  and  apply  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  166) 
designating  April  28,  1982.  as  "Nation- 
al Nursing  Home  Residents  Day"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  166 

Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  in  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  in  nursing 
homes  at  some  time; 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and,  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience: 

Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  In  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  an  Involvement  In  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  In  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  28.  1982, 
is  designated  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day  ",  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  residents.  The  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXKIBIT  1 


NATIONAL  ARCHITECTURE 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169) 
to  designate  the  week  of  April  18  as 
"National  Architecture  Week",  was 
considered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  for  expediting  the  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  169  which  I 
introduced  March  18  in  order  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  18,  1982.  as 
"National  Architecture  Week." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  169. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  broad 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  169 
has  received.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the 
32  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
asked  to  be  added  as  cosponsors.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  cosponsors  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 1.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
April  20  marks  the  125th  aiuiiversary 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. American  architects  have  helped 
give  expression  to  our  national  goals 
and  have  helped  affirm  our  Nation's 
belief  in  the  basic  integrity  of  our  tra- 
ditional values. 

The  Nation's  architecture  has  re- 
flected an  appreciation  of  our  classical 
past,  while  also  pointing  the  way 
toward  a  vision  of  the  future.  It  often 
embellishes  the  awe  and  grandeur  of 
the  past  on  one  side  of  the  street  and 
the  excitement  and  irmovation  of  the 
future  on  the  other.  With  a  spriit  of 
appreciatiort,  we  are  honored  to  con- 
gratulate the  American  Institute  of 
Architect's  on  its  125th  anniversary. 


COSPONSORS  OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  169 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger).  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattincly),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rieole),  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran),  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bthmpers),  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton).  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  the  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BtmniCK),  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Asdnor),  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire), the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski),  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston). 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  169 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  unique  contributions 
of  the  architectural  profession  to  the  histo- 
ry, texture,  and  quality  of  life  In  the  United 
States  of  America; 

Whereas  the  year  1982  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Ir«titute  of 
Architects,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  orga- 
nized architectural  profession  in  this 
Nation; 

Whereas  American  architecture  has  his- 
torically reflected  an  appreciation  of  our 
classical  past;  has  pointed  the  way  toward  a 
vision  of  the  future,  combining  advances  In 
building  technology  with  design  innovation 
to  give  exciting  new  forms  to  our  cities,  and 
has  continually  affirmed  the  belief  of  all 
Americans  In  the  basic  Integrity  of  our 
common  values;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects has  been  vigilant  in  its  stewardship  of 
many  gf  the  Nation's  architectural  treas- 
ures. Including  the  monuments,  buildings, 
majestic  avenues,  and  green  spaces  that 
lend  a  unique  character  and  distinction  to 
the  Federal  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  the  seat  of  our  Government: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  18,  1982,  is  designated  "National  Ar- 
chitecture Week  ",  and  that  the  President  is 
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authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
paying  tribute  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  this,  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence  as  an  hon- 
ored and  respected  professional  society. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconaider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DUTCH-AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 
DAY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  410.  a  resolution  des- 
ignating April  19.  1982.  as  "Dutch- 
American  Friendship  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  Joint  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  410)  to  desig- 
nate April  19.  1983.  as  "Dutch- American 
Friendship  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read 
twice  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  410)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REFLECTION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
447.  a  resolution  designating  April  4. 
1982.  as  "National  Day  of  Reflection." 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  Joint  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  447)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4.  1982.  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Reflection". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read 
twice  by  title. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  not  only  have  no  objection.  I 
support  this  resolution  and  I  Join  with 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  in  hoping  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  447)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BROADCAST  DEREGULATION 
ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  408.  S.  1629.  the  Broad- 
cast E>eregulatlon  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1629)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketplace  competition  in  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Broad- 
cast Deregulation  Act  of  1981". 

DECLARATION  OF  POUCT 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shaU- 

(1)  encourage  the  development  of  com- 
petitive and  diverse  sources  of  broadcast 
programing  and  the  Introduction  of  new  and 
additional  services  to  consumers;  and 

(2)  review  all  rules,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies directly  or  Indirectly  applicable  to 
broadcast  licensees  and  eliminate  those  that 
are  not  necessary,  or  those  which  limit  com- 
petition. 

RADIO  BROADCAST  DERXOXnjkTION 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RADIO  BROADCAST  DOtEOULATIOIf 

"Sec.  331.  Subject  to  any  other  applicable 
Federal  law.  the  Commission  Is  prohibited 
from  requiring,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  other- 
wise, radio  broadcast  station  licensees  to— 

"(1)  provide  news,  public  affairs,  locally 
produced,  or  any  other  programs; 

"(2)  adhere  to  a  particular  programing 
format: 


"(3)  maintain  program  logs; 

"(4)  ascertain  the  problems,  needs,  and  In- 
terests of  its  service  area:  and 

"(5)  restrict  the  amount,  length,  frequen- 
cy, or  scheduling  of  commercial  matter.". 

ucKMsiNG  proocdurk;  rkmewai.  procedure 

Sec.  4.  Section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(j)  In  any  case  in  which  a  broadcast  sta- 
tion licensee  submits  an  application  to  the 
Commission  for  renewal  of  a  license,  the 
Commission  shall  grant  the  application  If  it 
finds  that- 

"(1)  the  operation  of  the  station  has  been 
free  of  serious  violations  of  this  Act  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  thereun- 
der: and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  television  broadcast 
stations  the  licensee,  during  the  preceding 
term  of  its  license,  substantially  met  the 
problems,  needs,  and  Interests  of  the  resi- 
dents of  its  service  area  in  its  program  serv- 
ice. 

"(k)  In  acting  upon  any  application  for 
the  renewal  of  any  broadcast  station  license 
which  Is  filed  by  a  licensee  with  the  Com- 
mission under  section  308.  the  Conunlsslon 
shall  not  have  authority  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  any  other  person  for  the  facili- 
ties for  which  renewal  Is  sought.  The  iSrovl- 
slons  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  application  of  any  other  person  filed 
prior  to  March  3,  1981.". 

COMPrriTtVE  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  Section  309  of  the  Conununlcations 
Act  of  1934  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Consistent  with  sound  spectrum  man- 
agement, the  Commission  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum feasible  extent,  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  additional  services  by 
new  applicants,  existing  licensees,  or  other 
persons.  In  any  proceeding  in  which  new  or 
additional  services  are  proposed,  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  presumed  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest whenever  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  services  are  technically  feasible  with- 
out causing  significant  technical  degrada- 
tion to  or  interference  with  radio  transmis- 
sions by  other  licensees.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that 
it  be  considered  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMXirDMXirr  no.  kt 

(Purpose:  To  set  a  certain  fee  schedule) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Packwood  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
for  Mr.  Packwood.  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  867. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


$50 


50 


25 


25 


150 


500 


Sec.  6.  The  Conununlcations  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.8.C.  151  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  6  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"CHARGES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  assess 
charges  for  the  services  listed  In  this  subsec- 
tion at  the  rates  listed  or  at  such  modified 
rates  as  It  shall  esUbllsh  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
■Schedule  of  Charges:  R<ita 

Private  radio  services: 
Marine      coast      stations— new. 

modifications,  renewals 

Operational  fixed  microwave  sta- 
tions—new. modifications,  re- 
newals  

Aviation  (ground  stations)— new. 

modifications,  renewals 

Land  (mobile  radio)— new.  modi- 
fications, renewals 

Equipment  approval  services: 
Type  certification: 
Receivers  (except  TV  receivers)... 
AU  others  (including  TV  receiv- 
ers)   

Type  acceptance: 
Approval  of  subscription  TV  sys- 
tems       I'SOO 

All  others 250 

Type  approval; 
Ship  (radio  telegraph)  automatic 

alarm  systems 5.000 

Broadcast  equipment  required  to 

be  approved  under  FCC  rules 2.500 

Ship  and  lifeboat  transmitters 2.500 

All  others 1.000 

Cable  television  services: 
Cable  television  relay  service: 

Construction  permit 

Renewals 

Petitions  for  special  relief— waiv 

ers 

Broadcast  services: 
Commercial  TV  stations  (new  and 
major     change)     construction 
permit: 

Application  fee 1.000 

Hearing  charge 5.000 

Orant  fee  (annual  fee) 3X 

Commercial  radio  stations— new  and 
major  change  construction  per- 
mits: 

Application  fee 300 

Hearing  charge 5.000 

Grant  fee  (annual  fee) 3X 

Directional  antenna  license  fee 300 

Translators  and  low  power  TV  sta- 
tions—new   and    major    change 
construction  permits: 
Application  fee: 

Top  130  markets 200 

Remaining  markets 100 

Hearing  charge 1.000 

Orant  fee 100 

Annual  fee— commercial  TV  stations: 

Top  20  markeU 7.500 

21-40  market ™ 6.750 

41-60  market 6.000 

61-80  market 5.250 

81-100  market 4.500 

101-120  market 3.750 

121-140  market •  3.000 

14 1  - 1 60  market ,. 2.250 

161-180  market 1.500 

181-balance 750 


250 
50 

500 


250 

25 


25 


Annual   fee— commercial   radio   sta- 
tions: 
Class  B  and  C— FM.  greater  than 

5.000W-AM 1.000 

Class  A-PM.  l.OOOW  to  5.000— AM         500 

Less  than  l.OOOW-AM 150 

Annual  fee— low  power  TV  stations        100 
Subscription  TV  sUtions— applica- 
tion fee 2.500 

Station    assignment    and    transfer 

Application  fee— TV  sUtlons 1.000 

Application  fee— radio  stations 500 

Hearing  charges 5.000 

Common  carrier  services: 
Domestic  public  land  mobile  radio 
stations   (base,    dispatch,   con- 
trol, and  repeater  stations): 
Initial  construction  permits,  as- 
signments, transfers 

Renewals  tmd  modifications 

Air-ground    station    Initial    con 
structlon     permits,     renewals 

and  modifications 

Cellular  systems: 
Initial    construction    permits,    as- 
signments, transfers 1,000 

Annual  fee  per  mobile  unit 3 

Rural  radio  service  (central  office. 
Interoffice  or  relay  facilities): 
Initial    construction    permits,    as- 
signments, transfers 100 

Renewals  and  modifications 25 

Local  television  or  point-to-point 
microwave  radio  service— Initial 
construction  permits,  renewals 
(assignments,       transfers.      and 

modifications) 150 

International  fixed  public  radio  serv- 
ice—public and  control  stations: 
Initial    construction    permits,    as- 
signments, transfers 500 

Renewals  and  modifications 350 

Satellite  services: 
Commercial            transmit/receive 
Earth  stations: 
Initial   construction   permit,   as- 
signments, transfers 1.500 

Renewals  and  modifications 500 

Receive-only  Earth  stations: 

License 250 

Renewals 50 

Application  for  authority  to  con- 
struct and  launch  satellites 2.000 

Application  for  a  sateUlte  license....  20.000 
Multipoint  distribution  service: 
Initial    construction    permits,    as- 
signments, transfers 1.500 

Renewals 100 

Section  214  applications- 
Applications  for  overseas  cable 
construction      (per      nautical 

route  mile) 6 

All  other  formal  filings 1.500 

Tariff  filings: 

Piling  charge 300 

Special  permission  filing 250 

Telephone  equipment  registration .        150 

Digital  termination  service 150 

The  Schedule  of  Charges  established  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  Implemented  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  on  an  annual 
basis  Increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  of 
the  charges  established  In  subsection  (a).  In- 
creases or  decreases  shall  apply  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  all  categories  of  charges  and 
shall  be  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  cu- 
mulative charges  In  the  Commission's  total 
budget  appropriations  for  the  preceding  2 
fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations. 


"(3)  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review. 

"(c)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Conmiission  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  an  additional  charge 
which  may  be  assessed  as  a  penalty  for  late 
payment  of  charges  required  by  subsection 
(a).  Such  penalty  shall  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  was 
late. 

••(e)(1)  The  charges  established  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  govern- 
mental body. 

"(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
waive  or  delay  payment  of  any  fee  estab- 
lished in  thU  section  If  It  determines  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  such 
action. 

••(f)  Moneys  received  from  charges  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
placed  in  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury 
to  reimburse  the  United  SUtes  for  amounts 
appropriated  for  use  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

•(g)  The  authority  to  collect  the  charges 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
current with  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

•'(h)  The  total  amount  of  fees  collected 
under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations contained  In  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  establishes  a  schedule 
of  charges  designed  to  collect,  by  serv- 
ice, total  amounts  of  money  which  are 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  each  service.  Services  for  this 
purpose  are  defined  as  broadcast, 
common  carrier,  equipment  authoriza- 
tion, cable  television  authorization  of 
services,  and  private  radio.  The  fee 
schedule  reflects  the  committee's 
effort  to  insure  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship between  fees  for  any  given  service 
and  the  cost. 

The  amendment  limits  total  collec- 
tions in  any  fiscal  year  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, $76,900,000.  If  the  50-percent 
limitation  is  exceeded,  the  Commission 
must,  within  90  days,  implement  a 
prorata  reduction  of  all  of  its  fees  so 
that  collections  do  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  its  appropriations  over  the 
next  12  months.  This  insures  that  the 
FCC  does  not,  for  any  prolonged 
period,  collect  fees  which  in  total 
exceed  50  percent  of  its  appropria- 
tions. This  mechanism  is  necessary 
due  to  the  normal  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  final  appropriations 
amount  for  any  Federal  agency,  in- 
cluding the  FCC.  and  the  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  final  fee  collec- 
tions which  can  be  expected  from  the 
schedule  of  charges  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act.  The  conmiittee  esti- 
mates that  its  proposed  schedule  of 
charges  will  collect  approximately  $31 
million,  which  is  40.3  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  However,  we  rec- 
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ognize  that  If  demand  for  several  of 
the  services  for  which  fees  are  charged 
were  to  increase  suddenly,  the  fee  col- 
lection could  easily  exceed  50  percent. 
At  that  point,  the  committee  expects 
that  the  Commission  would  calculate 
the  expected  amount  of  fee  collections 
over  50  percent  and  reduce  all  fees  by 
a  pro  rata  amount  sufficient  to  insure 
that  fee  collections  over  the  next  12 
month  period  did  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  its  approved  or  expected  ap- 
propriations. The  new  fees  would  be 
effective  no  later  than  90  days  after 
the  50-percent  ceiling  was  reached. 
The  committee  also  expects  collections 
imder  the  fee  schedule,  which  exists  at 
the  time  the  50-percent  ceiling  is 
reached,  to  continue  until  changed 
under  this  procedure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  867)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DP  AMENDMSn  NO.  868 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
iunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
LTV)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  868. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

VERY  HIGH  rRIQUENCV  STATIONS 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  allocate 
channels  for  very  high  frequency  commer- 
cial television  broadcasting  in  a  manner 
which  ensures  that  not  less  than  one  such 
channel  shall  be  allocated  to  each  State,  if 
technically  feasible.  In  any  case  In  which  a 
licensee  of  a  very  high  frequency  conuner- 
cial  television  broadcast  station  notifies  the 
Commission  to  the  effect  that  such  licensee 
will  agree  to  the  reallocation  of  its  channel 
to  a  community  within  a  State  In  which 
there  is  allocated  no  very  high  frequency 
commercial  television  broadcast  channel  at 
the  time  of  such  notification,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  order  such  reallocation  and 
issue  a  license  to  such  licensee  for  that  pur- 
pose pursuant  to  such  notification  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  as  provided 
In  section  307(d)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  been  trying  to  obtain  equity  with 
48  other  States— access  to  our  own 
commercial  VHP  television  sUtion. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  stood  on 
this  floor  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
how  important  this  issue  is  to  the 
people  of  my  State.  Unfortunately, 
half  of  the  State  learm  about  New 
Jersey  primarily  from  the  perspective 
of  New  York  and  the  other  half  of  the 
State  sees  New  Jersey  from  the  eyes  of 
Philadelphia.  Too  frequently,  that 
means  we  only  hear  about  disasters  in 
New  Jersey.  Rarely  do  New  Jerseyans 
see  coverage  on  VHF  commerclah  tele- 
vision of  important  New  Jersey  events 
or  discussion  of  major  New  Jersey 
issues.  And  almost  never  do  they  see 
anything  about  the  other  half  of  the 
State  outside  their  viewing  area. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  sought  every  legislative 
and  regulatory  avenue  to  remedy  this 
problem.  While  New  Jersey  still  has 
no  commercial  VHF  station,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  my  State's  plight 
has  not  been  unheeded  by  my  col- 
leagues. Twice  before,  the  Senate  has 
overwhelmingly  gone  on  record  sup- 
porting the  right  of  every  State  to 
have  a  commercial  VHF  television  li- 
cense—the most  recent  time  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  4.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
for  the  assistance  and  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Packwood;  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Cannon: 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Telecom- 
munications   Subcommittee,    Senator 

GOLDWATER. 

Today,  I  am  offering  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent amendment  than  the  one  which 
has  previously  been  before  this  body. 
This  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to 
S.  1629  which  directs  the  FCC  to  aUo- 
cate,  where  technically  feasible,  at 
least  one  commercial  VHF  television 
station  to  each  State.  To  speed  Imple- 
mentation of  this  policy,  the  FCC  is 
also  directed  to  accept  and  grant  the 
application  of  any  current  license 
holder  who  voluntarily  requests  to 
have  its  commercial  VHF  TV  license 
moved  to  a  State  which  does  not  have 
one.  As  an  inducement  to  undertake 
the  expense  of  moving  studio  facilities, 
the  FCC  Is  directed  to  renew  that  li- 
cense for  up  to  5  years  In  the  new 
State.  It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  bar- 
riers to  a  voluntary  resolution  to  New 
Jersey's  problem  removed,  a  New  York 
station  owner  will  step  forward  to 
move  to  New  Jersey. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this 
amendment  not  only  has  the  support 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's 
leadership,  but  also  of  the  entire 
broadcasting  community  which,  for 
the  first  time,  has  recognized  the  le- 
gitimate grievances  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  whole  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation.    Republicans    and    Demo- 


crats alike,  has  been  unanimous  in  its 
support  for  this  effort.  Our  House 
Members,  led  by  Congressmen  Plorio 
and  RiNALDO  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, will  vigorously  press  for  the  in- 
clusion of  this  language  in  the  House 
version  of  S.  1629  as  well  as  in  any 
other  appropriate  legislation. 

In  that  regard,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Packwood.  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? Would  it  be  fair  for  me  to  convey 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  supports  this  amendment  if  it 
is  brought  to  conference  or  brought  to 
this  body  on  this  bill  or  other  legisla- 
tion within  the  province  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  been  sympathet- 
ic to  the  problem  created  for  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  by  the  lack  of  its 
own  commercial  VHF  television  sta- 
tion. I  believe  this  amendment  not 
only  recognizes  that  problem,  but  it 
provides  an  appropriate  means  to  ex- 
pedite a  solution  if  a  current  licensee 
voluntarily  seeks  to  move  to  New 
Jersey.  I  am  pleased  to  support  its  in- 
clusion in  S.  1629.  I  would  welcome  the 
House  adopting  this  amendment  as 
part  of  the  broadcasting  deregulation 
bill  or  any  other  bill  over  which  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man not  only  for  his  assistance  but  for 
the  extraordinary  help  given  me  and 
my  staff  by  the  staff  of  his  committee. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  one  day 
soon  no  longer  have  to  raise  this  issue 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  868)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
a  strong  interest  and  philosophical 
commitment  to  deregulation,  whether 
In  trucking,  aviation,  or  shipping.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am 
proud  of  our  past  accomplishments 
and  ready  to  break  new  ground.  The 
new  test  for  Congress,  which  is  well 
underway  now.  is  to  succeed  in  deregu- 
lating the  fields  of  broadcasting  and 
telecommunications. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  telecommunications  legisla- 
tion. These  hearings  made  It  clear  that 
a  general  consensus  existed  in  the  in- 
dustry and  in  Government  that  broad- 
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casting  should  be  deregulated.  This 
belief,  which  was  echoed  In  the  1980 
national  elections,  has  produced  an  ad- 
ministration and  a  Congress  that  are 
more  than  ever  critical  toward  regula- 
tions, especially  those  that  are  too 
costly,  too  complex,  and  work  poorly. 
This  is  true  especially  when  market- 
place forces  exist  that  operate  more 
cheaply  and  more  efficiently  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends. 

Toward  that  end.  S.  270.  the  Radio 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981.  was  Intro- 
duced on  January  27.  1981.  by  Senator 
Jack  Schmitt.  of  New  Mexico,  and  S. 
601.  the  Television  Licensing  and  Re- 
newal Act  of  1981.  was  introduced 
March  3.  1981.  by  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  of  Arizona. 

As  you  all  realize  now.  S.  270  and  S. 
601  were  incorporated  into  the  budget 
reconciliation  package  and  were 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Senators 
Schmitt  and  Goldwater  were  particu- 
larly Instrumental  In  working  for  their 
inclusion  in  the  budget,  and  helping 
win  their  successful  passage  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Through  a  very  long,  tedious  and 
sometimes  strained  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
communications  Issues,  including  S. 
270  and  S.  601.  we  ultimately  were 
able  to  achieve  certain  measures  for 
the  broadcasting  Industry.  Significant- 
ly, those  measures  include: 

First,  a  7-year  license  term  for  radio 
stations. 

Second,  a  5-year  license  term  for  tel- 
evision stations. 

Third,  permission  for  the  FCC  to  use 
a  lottery  system  to  grant  initial  li- 
censes, and 

Fourth,  no  license  fees. 

On  this  last  point.  Senators  Gold- 
water.  Schmitt,  and  I  insisted  during 
the  conference  that  the  fee  schedule 
was  absolutely  linked  to  deregulation, 
and  there  would  not  be  fees  approved 
without  the  deregulation  package 
intact. 

President  Reagan  signed  these  provi- 
sions into  law  on  August  13.  1981.  For 
the  first  time  in  47  years,  the  broad- 
casting Industry  has  been  given  regula- 
tory relief. 

Now  that  the  deregulation  tide  Is 
with  us.  we  must  enact  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  original  bills.  S.  270 
and  S.  601,  as  they  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated Into  this  bill,  S.  1629.  The  effort 
to  deregulate  broadcasting  must  con- 
tinue, until  the  job  Is  done. 

It  Is  totally  consistent  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  goals  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  to  trim 
Government  spending,  and  to  elimi- 
nate, where  possible,  urmecessary  and 
burdensome  redtape.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  marketplace  contains 
incentives  enough  for  free  and  open 
competition  in  the  broadcast  industry 
without  these  regulations. 

Competition  is  vital,  not  just  in  the 
economic  marketplace,  but  in  the  mar- 


ketplace for  ideas,  for  free  expression. 
Deregulation  benefits  broadcasters  not 
only  in  economic  terms,  but  helps  pre- 
serve the  first  amendment  freedoms 
that  belong  to  the  press.  Over  time, 
these  constitutional  safeguards  seem 
to  have  become  the  exclusive  province 
of  newsprint.  The  freedom  to  broad- 
cast should  enjoy  the  same  status  be- 
cause this  is  the  same  freedom  that 
the  public  enjoys  in  receiving  a  wide, 
diverse  array  of  broadcast  informa- 
tion, services  and  entertalrmient. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  and  the  insight  and 
perseverance  of  Senator  Jack 
Schmitt,  have  made  it  possible  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor 
today.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  support 
its  passage. 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  provides  for  deregulation  of 
the  radio  broadcast  industry.  It  also 
establishes  a  renewal  procedure  for 
both  radio  and  television  licensees.  In- 
cluding the  elimination  of  the  compar- 
ative renewal  process.  Finally,  the  bill 
establishes  a  congressional  policy  of 
encouragement  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  of 
new.  additional  and  competitive  serv- 
ices. 

S.  1629  was  Introduced  on  September 
16.  1981.  by  Senator  Cannon,  with 
myself  and  Senators  Packwood,  Hol- 
LiNGS.  and  Schmitt  as  cosponsors. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  is  a  restate- 
ment of  the  radio  deregulation  provi- 
sions in  Senator  Schmitt's  bill,  S.  270, 
and  the  television  renewal  provisions 
in  my  bill,  S.  601.  In  addition,  there  is 
established  a  congressional  policy  that 
new  and  additional  services  are  desira- 
ble and  should  be  encouraged. 

S.  270.  the  Radio  Deregulation  Act 
of  1981.  was  introduced  on  January  27. 
1981.  by  Senator  Schmitt.  with  myself 
and  Senators  Packwood,  Pressler, 
Stevens,  Cannon,  and  Hollings  as  co- 
sponsors.  Since  that  time  13  other 
Senators  have  been  added  as  cospon- 
sors, bringing  the  total  number  to  20 
Senators  (including  Senator  Schmitt). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions held  2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  270 
on  February  26  and  27.  1981,  and  took 
testimony  from  18  witnesses,  both  pro 
and  con.  With  the  exception  of  the 
public  interest  groups,  the  testimony 
was  extrmely  supportive  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  FCC  took  significant  steps  re- 
cently to  deregulate  radio.  However, 
those  steps  do  not  go  as  far  as  this  bill, 
nor  is  there  any  certainty  to  the  FCC's 
action  Inasmuch  as  it  was  immediately 
appealed  to  the  court  by  public  inter- 
est groups.  It  Is  clear  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  insure  timely  and  order- 
ly deregulation  Is  through  statutory 
action. 

Since  1934-.  the  number  of  radio 
broadcast  stations  has  Increased  more 
than  tenfold  from  583  to  over  8,400. 


There  Is  a  plethora  of  radio  service 
available  to  almost  all  of  the  American 
public  today.  In  most  major  cities, 
there  is  extensive  competition  among 
radio  stations.  For  example,  the  FCC's 
1981  figures  show  that  17  markets 
have  30  or  more  stations:  46  markets 
have  20  stations  or  more;  and  137  mar- 
kets have  at  least  10  radio  stations. 
Moreover,  radio  stations  must  compete 
with  other  news,  information,  and  en- 
tertainment sources,  including  televi- 
sion, pay  TV.  cable  TV.  films,  records, 
magazines,  and  newspapers.  The 
FCC's  study  further  showed  that 
there  is  sufficient  competition  even  in 
rural  and  semirural  areas. 

As  to  the  substantive  regulations 
which  are  to  be  eliminated  by  S.  1629, 
the  FCC's  data  clearly  shows  that 
radio  broadcasters  are  substantially 
exceeding  basic  informational  pro- 
graming guidelines;  they  are  airing 
fewer  commercials  per  hour  than  the 
guidelines;  there  is  a  sufficient  array 
of  formats  to  satisfy  most  listeners; 
submission  of  program  logs  is  unneces- 
sary; and  ascertainment  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  will  be 
done  anyway. 

On  March  3.  1981,  I  Introduced  S. 
601,  the  Television  Licensing  and  Re- 
newal Act  of  1981,  with  Senators  Pack- 
wood,  Schmitt,  Pressler,  Stevens, 
Kasten,  Cannon,  Hollings.  Inouye. 
Ford.  Riegle.  and  Exon  as  cosponsors. 
Since  that  time.  4  Senators  have  been 
added  as  cosponsors.  bringing  the  total 
to  16  Senators  (including  myself). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions held  2  days  of  hearings  on  March 
23  and  30,  1981,  and  took  testimony 
from  18  witnesses.  With  the  exception 
of  public  interest  groups,  the  testimo- 
ny was  extremely  supportive  of  the 
bill.  The  broadcast  Industry  supports 
this  bill  as  a  recognition  that  competi- 
tive marketplace  forces  should  replace 
regulatory  restrictions. 

The  renewal  procedure  in  the  bill  fo- 
cuses upon  the  licensee's  record  of  per- 
formance rather  than  promises  from  a 
challenger.  By  barring  competing  ap- 
plications, the  expensive,  time-con- 
suming, and  arbitrary  comparative 
hearings  can  be  eliminated.  This  com- 
parative procedure  was  adopted  origi- 
nally to  provide  a  "competitive  spur" 
to  broadcasters.  The  theory  was  that 
broadcasters  would  be  encouraged  to 
maximize  their  programing  efforts  if 
their  licenses  could  be  challenged  at 
renewal. 

While  there  have  been  few  success- 
ful chsdlenges  to  television  broadcast- 
ers' licenses,  the  uncertainty  created 
by  this  threat  has  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  diligent  broadcasters  to  serve 
their  communities.  Furthermore,  the 
real  "competitive  spur"  to  the  broad- 
caster no  longer  comes  from  potential 
challengers  to  the  renewal  of  his  li- 
cense. Broadcasters  are  now  competing 
against  the  diversity  of  video  program- 
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ing  made  possible  by  the  expansion  of 
cable  television  in  urban  markets,  find 
the  increasing  use  of  new  technologies. 

If  television  broadcast  licensees  are 
to  be  expected  to  provide  quality  pro- 
graming service  to  the  public,  they 
must  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  will  not  be  subjected  to 
expensive,  time-consiuning  compara- 
tive hearings  as  a  result  of  a  mere 
promise  from  another  applicant  to  do 
a  better  job.  It  is  increased  competi- 
tion that  will  guarantee  the  essential 
program  quality. 

Finally,  as  with  S.  270  and  S.  601,  S. 
1629  is  totally  consistent  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  announced 
goal  of  reduction  in  Government 
spending,  and  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary and  burdensome  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  meaning- 
ful deregulation  of  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry is  long  overdue.  By  passing  this 
bill,  we  can  set  the  stage  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  ultimate  en- 
actment of  legislation.  We  should  not 
delay  any  longer— the  public  interest 
must  be  served.* 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  marketplace  cannot  be  a  better 
regulator  of  commercial  radio  than 
can  the  Federal  Government.  This 
bill.  S.  1629.  is  based  on  this  fact. 

Soon  after  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  conducted 
oversight  hearings  on  current  issues  in 
telecommunications.  During  those 
hearings.  I  became  convinced  that 
Congress  must  pass  comprehensive 
telecommunications  legislation  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  telecommunications 
policy,  including  domestic  and  interna- 
tional common  carrier,  broadcasting, 
cable  television,  and  nonbroadcast 
radio  services. 

The  underlying  basis  of  our  legisla- 
tive efforts  has  been  that  new  technol- 
ogies, and  the  use  of  these  new  tech- 
nologies to  provide  telecommunica- 
tions services,  have  made  the  regula- 
tory scheme  of  the  1934  Communica- 
tions Act  obsolete. 

The  basic  thrust  of  our  legislation  is 
to  allow  fair  competition,  rather  than 
heavy-handed,  inefficient  Government 
regulation,  to  provide  consumers  with 
the  benefits  of  new  technologies. 
While  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  has  taken  many  ac- 
tions that  are  consistent  with  this  ob- 
jective, without  congressional  guid- 
ance provided  by  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act,  the  courts  and 
the  FCC  will  continue  to  have  difficul- 
ty integrating  the  new  technologies 
into  our  present  system. 

As  an  example,  without  a  clear  state- 
ment of  national  telecommunications 
policy,  the  FCC's  recent  decision 
deregulating  radio  in  some  areas  is  the 
subject  of  lengthy  litigation  already 
initiated  by  several  different  groups. 


S.  1629  will  eliminate  the  compara- 
tive renewal  process  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  further  deregulate  radio  by 
eliminating  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. S.  1629  will  help  move  radio 
broadcasting  decisions  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  Government  agency  and 
back  into  the  free  market  where,  ulti- 
mately, the  views  of  the  listener  are 
sovereign.  An  open  marketplace  will 
free  radio  and  television  from  unneces- 
sary and  burdensome  regulation,  free 
the  Government  from  the  expense  of 
such  regulation  and  better  serve  the 
American  public  with  higher  quality 
broadcasting. 

In  1934,  when  the  Communications 
Act  was  written,  there  were  only  583 
AM  radio  stations  and  no  FM  stations 
on  the  air.  Today,  when  there  are 
more  than  8,500  AM  and  FM  radio  sta- 
tions operating  in  a  highly  competitive 
broadcast  environment,  there  is  simply 
no  rational  reason  for  pervasive  regu- 
lation. The  tired  "spectrum  scarcity" 
rationale  for  the  present  regulatory 
system  lacks  validity  when  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  have  access  to 
numerous  radio  stations,  and  all  have 
access  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  enter- 
tainment and  Information  sources. 

In  1981.  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Government  to  regulate  such  matters 
as  program  formats  and  requirements, 
commercialization,  station  recordkeep- 
ing and  ascertainment.  It  is  obvious 
that  news  programs,  talk  shows,  and 
other  public  service  activities  can  only 
be  enhanced  under  deregulation  with 
adequate  competition  provided  by  the 
marketplace  itself. 

Even  though  the  FCC  has  taken 
steps  to  deregulate  radio,  administra- 
tive deregulation  is  not  enough.  Statu- 
tory deregulation  is  one  way  to  insure 
timely  and  permanent  deregulation. 
The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  will  accomplish  this  end.  This 
legislation  is  consistent  with  President 
Reagan's  armounced  intention  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
trim  Government  spending.* 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1629,  "The  Broadcast  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981,"  represents  another  of 
the  continuing  efforts  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  reshape  telecom- 
munications policy.  This  bill  combines 
those  parts  of  S.  270.  the  Radio  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981.  and  S.  601.  the 
Television  Licensing  and  Renewal  Act 
of  1981.  approved  last  year  but  which 
were  not  accepted  by  the  House  during 
the  budget  reconciliation  process  to 
deregulate  radio  and  bring  stability  to 
current  broadcast  licensees.  It  also  es- 
tablishes a  policy  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  new  practica- 
ble broadcast  services.  Chairman 
Packwood,  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Goldwater,  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  and  Senator  Schmitt 
should  be  commended  for  their  coop- 
eration and   leadership  in  producing 


such  a  fair  and  reasonable  approach  to 
solve  some  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems facing  the  broadcast  Industry. 
This  bill  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  ordered  report- 
ed unanimously  by  a  17-to-O  vote. 

S.  1629  will  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  es- 
tablishing rules  relating  to  program- 
ing, formats,  ascertainment,  or  com- 
mercialization for  radio  licensees.  This 
will  eliminate  these  most  unnecessary 
regulations  and  allow  the  marketplace, 
where  over  9.000  stations  can  truly 
compete,  to  provide  effective  service  to 
the  listening  audience. 

Our  bill  will  stabilize  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  by  renewing  those  li- 
censes where  the  licensees  have  been 
free  from  serious  violations  of  the 
Communications  Act.  without  the 
costly  procedure  of  a  comparative  re- 
newal hearing.  This  provision  will 
allow  broadcasters  to  allocate  their  re- 
sources to  improving  the  quality  of 
their  programing  and  not  to  pay  for 
high-priced  legal  services. 

We  have  also  included  a  provision  to 
mandate  the  Conmiission  to  proceed 
on  applications  for  the  development  of 
new  broadcast  services.  We  encourage 
any  group,  whether  or  not  they  cur- 
rently provide  any  broadcast  services, 
to  explore  the  development  of  Innova- 
tive services. 

In  order  to  fully  explain  the  scope  of 
S.  1629,  I  have  included  the  following 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

SECTION  a:  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  encourage  com- 
petition and  diverse  sources  of  broad- 
cast programing  and  the  introduction 
of  new  and  additional  services  to  con- 
sumers. The  FCC  is  also  directed  to 
review  and  eliminate  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  which  are  unneces- 
sary or  limit  competition. 

SECTION  3:  RADIO  BROADCAST  DERECT7LATION 

This  section  reaffirms  and  extends  a 
recent  decision  by  the  FCC  to  abandon 
burdensome  and  unnecessary  regula- 
tory constraints  on  radio  licenses 
(docket  No.  79-219).  The  deregulation 
provided  by  that  decision,  and  reaf- 
firmed by  this  section,  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  a  competitive  marketplace 
will  serve  as  a  better  regulator  of  the 
public  interest  than  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  FCC.  Today,  there  are 
9,087  rtulio  stations,  of  which  1.116  are 
noncommercial  educational  stations 
providing  a  service  which  did  not  exist 
when  the  FCC  received  its  statutory 
charter  in  1934.  This  section  specifical- 
ly prohibits  the  FCC  from  imposing 
requirements  on  radio  broadcasters 
which  relate  to:  program  formats; 
community  ascertainment  require- 
ments; maintenance  of  program  logs; 
provision  of  particular  types  of  pro- 
grams; and  standards  on  commercial- 
ization. 
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SECTION  4:  LICENSING  PROCEDURE  FOR  Thc    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  persons.  In  any  proceeding  in  which  new  or 

RENEWALS  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  additional  services  are  proposed,  such  serv- 

This  section  will  change  the  present  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  Ses?w!iSeverTe^C^i^ionX.^"th'St 

process    of    renewing    television    and  So  the  bill  (S.   1629).  as  amended.  '^:^' ^^^^Zi^'^^S^'i^JS^ ^^£. 

radio    broadcast    licenses.    Under   the  was  passed.  ^m  causing  significant  technical  degrada- 

new  procedures,  the  FCC  would  be  di-  S.  1629  tion  to  or  interference  with  radio  transmis- 

rected    to    renew    a   broadcast    license  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  sions  by  other  licensees. ". 

where  the  existing  licenseholder  dem-  Representatives   of  the    UniUd   staUs   of  fees 

onstrates  that  it  has  not  committed  se-  America  in  Congress  assmibled,  "That  this  g^   g  ^^^  communications  Act  of  1934 

rious    violations    of    the    Communica-  ^^""Y  f    r  i o*«o'^          Broadcast  Deregu-  (47  u.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  U  amended  by  insert- 

tions  Act.  In  addition,  a  television  11-  '*"°"  '^^  °'  *'*"■'  '  ing  after  section  6  the  following  new  sec- 

censee    would    have    to    demonstrate  declaration  of  policy  tion: 

that  it  has  substantially  met  the  needs  .^^ec JZ^^  ^  *!l*  policy  of  the  Congress  that  "charges 

and  problems  of  its  service  area  (no  the   Federal   Communications   Commission  ..g^   ,   ^^^  ^^^  Commission  shall  assess 

similar  showing  would  be  deregulated).  W^  encourage  the  development  of  com-  ?!l*Tt%'L°r^fiTl?H  !!f^f? '".V^^ '^^' 

Both  radio  and  television  broadcasters  petitive  and  diverse  sources  of  broadcast  "°"  *L^t  ^^  J^^Ltl  L^fLf^it^ 

would    remain   subject    to    continuing  programing  and  the  introduction  of  new  ^risi^nl^rsuKs't'Ton'^S,  K^Lt^r^^^^^^ 

fitness  standards  to  serve  in  the  public  and  additional  services  to  consumers:  and  r:«J,v,7H,,iI  „»  >ih»Co;„.-                             »' ,,. 

interest,    and    the    procedures    for    li-  (2)  review  all  rules,  regulations,  and  poll-  '^fr^Ll^.o^ces- 

cense  revocation  for  improper  conduct  ^l^^^//,?',*^,  °J, '2nl[!^[minatT}h^,^i*thl?  ^^^e      coast      sutions-new, 

would  continue  as  they  are  under  cur-  J^^^^iTneS-y  or  tS<Si  S  taft  com               modifications,  renewals $50 

rent  law.  ^lUon  ^^  Operational  fixed  microwave  sta- 

These  changes  would  eliminate  the  radio  broadcast  DEREGm.ATioN  Uons-new.    modifications,    re- 

present  process  of  comparative  renew-  gEc.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Communications  Aviation  V^',ii;dsUtiom;::new: 

als  in  which  the  performance  of  an  ex-  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the              modifications,  renewals 25 

isting   broadcaster   is   compared   with  end  thereof  the  following  new  section:  Land  (mobile  radio)— new,  modi- 

the  promises  of  other  applicants  who  "radio  broadcast  deregulation                        fications,  renewals 25 

seek  the  license.  The  existing  compar-  ..g^  331  subject  to  any  other  applicable  Equipment  approval  services: 

ative  renewal  process  is  expensive,  ti-  Federal  law,  the  Commission  is  prohibited  Type  certification: 

meconsuming.     and    largely    fruitless  from  requiring,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  other-  Receivers  (except  TV  receivers)...       150 

since  incumbents  are  virtually  always  wise,  radio  broadcast  station  licensees  to—  ^^  others  (including  TV  receiv- 

relicensed.     Where    the    Commission  "(l)  provide  news,  public  affairs,  locally             ers).... 500 

finds  that  an  Incumbent  is  not  quail-  produced,  or  any  other  programs;  A^^n^t^^'^nhsr.rintinn  tv  «v« 

fled     for     renewal,     the     Commission  •(2)  adhere  to  a  particular  programing  Approval  of  subscription  TV  sys-     ^^ 

would    then    receive    applications    for  °.™^  Maintain  program  logs:                                All  others '250 

the  license  from  any  interested  party.  .(4)  ascertain  the  problems,  needs,  and  in-  Type  approval: 

Thus,   this   provision   will   reduce   the  terests  of  its  service  area;  and  Ship  (radio  telegraph)  automatic 

amount  of  litigation  and  paperwork  in-  "(5)  restrict  the  amount,  length,  frequen-          alarm  systems 5.000 

volved  in  routine  renewal  proceedings;  cy,  or  scheduling  of  commercial  matter.".  Broadcast  equipment  required  to 

reduce   the  burdens  on  existing  sta-  licensing  procedure;  renewal  procedure          ^^  ^^^I^^ft^'^^L^^^.jy^^ n'r^ 

..  .  J  ^  1  .       i..  Ship  and  lifeboat  transmitters 2.500 

tions  who  were  adequately  servmg  the  sec.  4.  Section  309  of  the  Communications  ^11  others                                              1.000 

public;  and.  at  the  same  time,  attract  a  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end     cable  television  services: 

greater    range    of    applicants    where  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsections:  Cable  television  relay  service: 

community  needs  are  not  being  met.  "<J^  I"  "»y  case  in  which  a  broadcast  sta-           construction  permit 250 

tion  licensee  submits  an  application  to  the  Rpnowau                                                sn 

SECTION  5:  COMPETITIVE  SERVICES  Commission  for  renewal  of  a  liccnse.  the  Petition^ for "speiiii  relief- wilv- 

This  section  is  designed  to  enhance  Commission  shall  grant  the  application  If  it             ^^^ 500 

the  development  of  new  and  additional  ^'"<^  that—  Broadcast  services: 

services.  This  policy  is  carried  out  by  ,  "(l)  the  operation  of  the  station  has  been  commercial  TV  stations  (new  and 

establishing  a  presumption  that  new  free  of  serious  violations  of  this  Act  or  the  nj^Jor     change)     construction 

"vf. ,     *   a  HI  ^ouiiiKi'iY"   "»•"'  "cw  j^jgg  ^jjj  regulations  promulgated  thereun-  r«.rmif 

or  additional  services  are  in  the  public  ^er'  and       •              »-         »  permit. 

interest  If  they  are  technically  feasible  "(2)  with  respect  to  television  broadcast          hb^m chkree 5000 

and  would  not  cause  technical  Inter-  stations  the  licensee,  during  the  preceding          Grant  fee  (aruiuai'feeV 3X 

ference  with  transmissions  by  other  11-  term  of  its  license,  substantially  met  the  commercial  radio  stations^iiew  arid 
censees.  problems   needs,  and  Interests  of  the  resl-  j^^^  change  construction  per- 
il we  are  going  to  face  the  telecom-  f "'^  °^  '^  '^^''^  "^^  '"  '^  ^^"'^'^  *«"•  mite: 

munications      opportunities      in      the  •(k)  m  acting  upon  any  application  for       SeK'°ha5le b^Z 

future,  then  we  must  make  the  neces-  the  renewal  of  any  broadcast  station  license        or^f  w^^n.i'V;:;';" Vv 

^l  'nt^^  ^°  ""T  4^°f«,'o^*"^"5f  ■  *^'f  ^  "If''  ^^  .^  "'T/^.*")i  '•'"  FT'  oS-^tional^t^^a  Hc^iiie'fei:::::::       3M 

The    provisions    of    S.    1629    contain  mission  under  section  308.  the  Commission  Translators  and  low  power  TV  sta- 

much  needed  reforms  which  will  in-  shall  not  have  authority  to  consider  the  ap-  tions— new    and    major    change 

crease    opportunities    for   a   more    re-  Plication  of  any  other  person  for  the  facili-  construction  permits- 

sponsive     and     improved     system     of  tes  for  which  renewal  is  sought.  The  provl-  Application  fee: 

broadcasting.  ^.TapplSa^ion^Tr  Sr  "^^rT %^          SSiiL^i^rtii- ?SS 

^: ''oo^STrSJ^'^*''^^^.^^-    .  prior  to  March  3. 1981.'.  S^rtg  cL'^g"'!'*.::::::::::::::::::::   i.SS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  competitive  services                             Grant  fee 100 

bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  Sec.  5.  Section  309  of  the  Communications  Annual  fee— commerciai  TV  stations: 

there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be  Act  of  1934  is  further  amended  by  adding  at       Top  20  markets 7.500 

proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en-  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec-        21-40  market ; 6,750 

grossment  and   third  reading  of  the  "on:                                                                    41-60  market 6.000 

l)m  "(1)  Consistent  with  sound  spectrum  man-       61-80  market 5,250 

_',      .,,,              J       ji    w                    o  agement,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the  max-        81-100  market 4.500 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  (mum  feasible  extent,  encourage  the  Intro-        101-120  market 3.750 

for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  duction  of  new  and  additional  services  by        121-140  market 3.000 

third  time.  new  applicants,  existing  licensees,  or  other        141-160  market 2.250 
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161-180  market  1.500         "<2)  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuant  for  its  consideration  of  resolutions  au- 

181-baJance  ....!!!"!!!~"™"!""""""""  750    to  this  subsection  shall  be  adopted  as  a  part  thorizing  the  domestic  release  of  films 

Annual    fee-commercial   radio  sta-  of  the  Commission  s  rules  and  regulations.  produced    by    the    U.S.    International 

tlons:  "<3)  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuajit  communication  Agency.  Several  Mem- 

CTass  B  and  C-FM.  greater  than  to  thte  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  ju-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  domestic  re- 

ciTT^lii^Wtisoiil'iii'  'SSS        "(c) "^^rcommlsslon  shall  prescribe  ap-  lease  of  ICA  films  should  occur  only  in 

L^thl^  1  obo"wr- AM     "^^  150     propriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  special     circumstances,     and     Senator 

Annual  fee-low  po we rW  stations'  100     the  provisions  of  thU  section.  Pell  and  I  drafted  procedures  which 

Subscription  TV  sUtlons— appUca-  "«1>  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pre  provide  for  a  more  rigorous  review  by 

tion  fee                                  2.500     scribe  by  regulation  an  additional  charge  ^Yie  committee  of  proposals  to  release 

SUtion    aMlii^ent    and    transfer  which  may  be  assessed  as  a  penalty  for  late  jcA  films  domestically.  This  is  a  de- 
fees:  ''^^*"l°' ""iuv'^^hl^t^n^r  PxcJd^r^r  scription  of  the  new  committee  policy 

Application  fee-TV  SUtlons 1.000     (a).  Such  penalty  shall  not  exceed  25  per-  /    „ert„res- 

Application  fee-radio  stations 500    cent  of  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  was  ana  proceaures. 

HeariM  charges  5  COO     late.  committee  policy 

Common  carrier  sen^ices:""  •  (eX I)  The  charges  esUblUhed  In  this  sec-  ^  ^  general  policy,  the  committee 

Domestic  public  land  mobUe  radio  "on  *'??iL"°*  ^  applicable  to  any  govern-  ^jjj  ^^^jy  consider  release  of  films  with 

SUtlons  (base,   dispatch,   con-  "",",,  -r^.^r^mmi^mn    u   «iithoriz<^   to  special  historical,  educational  or  cul- 

trol.  and  repeater  sUtlons):  <2>  J*'|^,2"^J^^°"i  ^1  Z  f.2^tab  tural  merit,  and  will  not  authorize  the 

"^i'i^men'JfTr^Terr"""'-  •"  250    ^^^  ^  fhL^^l^Tf  it  deTrnines  that  release  of  materials  which  seek  to  in- 

ReiiewaL  smd  modlf  i»U^     25     ^^«  P"bllc  Interest  would  be  served  by  such  fluence   public   opinion   on   contempo- 

Air-m-ound   sutlon    Initial   con-  action.  rary  issues.  Also,  as  a  general  policy, 

stnjction     permlU      renewals.  ■<^>  Moneys  received  from  charges  esUb-  ^^e  committee  will  not  authorize  the 

and  modifications 25     "fhed   pursuant   to   thU   section   shall   be  domestic   release   of   films   until  after 

CeUular  svstems"  P'*^***  ^  ^^^  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  ,       ,       release 

il,uit^  ^Vfi^.,.f  Inn    nrmitj.     «.  ^  reimburse  the  United  SUtes  for  amounU  'oreign  release. 

ii™^t^,^ni?rr«*^  1000     appropriated  for  use  by  the  Commission  in  committee  procedures 

i^^iu^^mdbVLt^'^i 3    carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  First.  The  committee  will  asli  any 

Rural  radio  service  (central  offl;^:  "'"ilJ^L  *,"nH.°/'f'h.,'°«^M!>^',h!in  ^^'^^  Member  who  Introduces  a  Senate  reso- 

interofflce  or  relay  facilities):  *^^''''f ^'^uh  tn.  -  'Hnr^H^n  nf  t^n^n^i^  l""on  which  authorizes  release  of  an 

Initial    construction    permits,    as-  uom  ^der  s^^tlon  6  of  l^l^T^^^  ICA  film  to  provide  the  committee  a 

slgnments.  transfers.    100        .,^^^  ^^^  ^^^  amount  of  fees  collected  description  of  the  film  and  a  detailed 

Renewals  and  modifK^tlons.^.^..  25     under  this  subsection  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  explanation    of    the     benefits    to     be 

^m«.*v'^^in''  ^.^^t^i  not  "ce«l  50  percent  of  the  sums  appropri-  gained  by  domestic  release. 

S^Zction^rm^tl^^ne^^^  ''^,'':'::r^l^^^'^  T ''^o?"«°o?*'?hU  ^°"^-  '^^'  <^o™"*"ee  will  ask  ICA 

(asslgnmenu.      transfers.      and  priations   contained    In   section   6   of   this  xxi  comment  on  the  proposed  domestic 

modifications) 150    Act.".  release  with  particular  regard  both  to 

International  fixed  public  radio  serv-  very  high  rRE<jt;EHCY  statiohs  ^^e   committee   policy   permitting   do- 

Ice— public  and  control  sUtlons:  Sec.  7  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  mestic  release  of  films  only  with  spe- 

Inltlal    construction    permlU.    as-  Communications    Commission    to    allocate  ^.j^  historical,  educational  or  cultural 

slgnments.  transfers 500     channels  for  very  high  frequency  commer-  ,.           ,  ,.       int.ent  of  pitLstinir  law 

Renewals  and  modlflcaUons 350     clal    televtalon    broadcasting    In    a    manner  ""^V^ ,:  ,?r       a           »i^     ^i   »  if  !!)    r^n  a 

Satellite  services:  which  ensures  that  not  less  than  one  such  Prohibiting    domestic    release    of    ICA 

Commercial           transmit/receive  channel  shall  be  allocated  to  each  SUte.  If  materials     which     seek     to     influence 

Earth  sUtlons:  technically  feasible.  In  any  case  In  which  a  public  opinion  on  contemporary  issues. 

Initial   construction   permit,   as-  licensee  of  a  very  high  frequency  commer-  Third.  The  committee  will  arrange 

slgnments,  transfers 1,500     clal  television  broadcast  sUtion  notifies  the  for  a  viewing  of  the  film  by  committee 

Renewals  smd  modifications 500     Commission  to  the  effect  that  such  licensee  members  and  staff  and  will  not  sched- 

Receive-only  Earth  sUtlons:  will  agree  to  the  reallocation  of  Its  channel  ^^  ^  committee  vote  on  the  resolution 

License „ 250     to  a  community  within  a  SUte  In  which  „..»k«_j™i.,„  ^»^o.«<«  i^^\^^^^  .,«hi  .„.f 

Renewals 50     there  is  allocated  no  very  high  frequency  authorising  domestic  release  until  suf- 

AppUcatlon  for  authority  to  con-  commercial  television  broadcast  channel  at  ficient  time  for  viewing  has  elapsed. 

struct  and  launch  satellites 2.0OO     the  time  of  such  notification,  the  Commls-  ■ 

Application  for  a  satellite  license....  20.000     slon  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provl-  dtca    t?/-»d     advtc    DiPT^TT/-»rT/->M 

Multipoint  distribution  service:  slon   of   law.   order  such   reallocation   and  ^,^7^     Xxttt^     t'ot       o/^t/ttb^ 

Initial    construction    permits,    as-  Issue  a  license  to  such  licensee  for  that  pur-  TALKS       WITH       THE       SOVIt'l 

slgnmenU,  transfers 1.500     pose   pursuant   to  such   notification   for  a  UNION 

Renewa^    100     term  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  as  provided  ^^    DIXON.  Mr.  President,  when  a 

Section  214  applications-  In  section  307(d)  of  the  Communications  Act  _„.,---    _,„    ,_    discussed     limited    or 

Applications   for  overseas   cable  of    1B34.Z!    EXT.    5«5    ...SENATE...    31MR  M~*^    <         »»,       aiscussea,    iimiiea    or 

construction      (per      nautical  «650«5  Ken  Moore  3/31/81  fol.  653S-654S  Otherwise,   there   is   a   basic   premise 

route  mile) 5     %000.0  upon   which   most   people   agree:    We 

All  other  formal  filings 1.500        j^^     McCLURE     Mr     President     I  cannot     play     nuclear     roulette     and 

'^^'.inI"i{!Si,.  ,n«    move  to  reconsider  thevote  by  which  expect  to  win  anything.  Most  Mem- 

KalS^li^n  fiiing S    'he  bUl  was  passed.  b«"  o^  Congress  also  agree  there  is  no 

bpeciaj  permission  riling             250                  BRADLEY     Mr     President     I  n^ore  pressing  issue  than  arms  control 

Telephone  equipment  registration .  150        ""•    ots.AiJLJijX .    xw.r.    rresiaeni,     i  ^_,.  „  j"  ^„,„„  "j.  „  „„„„,^„„,^„ 

Digiui  termination  service 150    move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  ^*ii^,^^,^*^^",'2*^  superpowers^ 

The  Schedule  of  Charges  esUblished  under  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  urge 
this  subsection  shall  be  Implemented  not  agreed  to.  President  Reagan  to  devote  his  re- 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact-  ^_^^^___  sources  to  immediate  and  verifiable 
ment  of  this  subsection.  cvr^oirT#-^»T    'o'cr,  .^t^vto     /-.^        t  arms  reduction  talks  with  the  Soviet 

(bxi)  The  Commission  may  on  an  annual     FOREIGN     RELATIONS     COMMIT-  Union' Immediate  and  verifiable 

basis  increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  of        ^E;^ ^^ADOPTC       I^       PROCE-  j     doubt     that     this    administration 

the  charges  established  in  subsection  (a).  In-         DURES   REGARDING   DOMESTIC  would  ever  send  to  thP  «5pnatP  a  trpntv 

creases  or  decreases  shall  apply  on  a  pro        RELEASE  OF  ICA  FILMS  Jh?ch  did  not  have  strmfrverlficLtfon 

rau  basis  to  all  categories  of  charges  and        .,      „„„^„    .,      ^     ,^  ,  wnicn  am  not  nave  strong  verlllcation 

shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cu-        **'"-   PERCY.   Mr.   President,   at   its  safeguards    to    insure    Soviet    compli- 

mulatlve  charges  in  the  Commission  s  total    regular  business  meeting  on  March  30,  ance. 

budget  appropriations  for  the  preceding  2    the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Many  of  us,  however,  are  concerned 

fiscal  years.  adopted  a  new  policy  and  procedures  that   the  administration's  statements 
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Imply  a  strong  disinclination  to  engage 
in  meaningful  discussions  in  the  near 
future.  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  unacceptable. 

It  is  unacceptable  because  the  awe- 
some powers  of  nuclear  forces,  once 
unleased,  cannot  be  stopped,  and  af- 
firmative steps  must  be  taken  now  to 
prevent  the  nuclear  option  from  mate- 
rializing. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Jackson- Warner  resolution  on  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  believe 
the  guidelines  it  suggests  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  clear  and  workable.  The  mes- 
sage is  to  work  toward  realistic,  sub- 
stantial and  verifiable  nuclear  force 
reductions.  We  do  not  advocate  a  uni- 
lateral freeze,  nor  do  we  operate  imder 
any  illusions  at>out  negotiating  with 
the  Russians. 

On  the  contrary,  we  acknowledge 
the  imbalance  of  nuclear  forces  in 
Western  Europe,  and  are  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  entering  into  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets.  Nonetheless.  I 
share  the  view  that  we  must  make  the 
first  brave  steps  toward  real  arms  limi- 
tation discussions,  which  will  lead 
eventually  to  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  stand  behind  the  administra- 
tion as  it  negotiates  in  good  faith  with 
the  Russians.  We  all  want  to  witness 
progress  in  this  area. 

But  the  administration  should  be 
under  no  illusions  either.  The  time  to 
pr<x:eed  is  now.  The  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  demand  it. 

With  the  specter  of  nuclear  devasta- 
tion present  in  the  world,  human  re- 
sources are  diverted  from  more  basic 
enemies  of  mankind,  such  as  poverty 
and  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  are  speak- 
ing loudly  on  this  subject— from  town 
meetings  to  college  campuses  to  our 
farms  to  our  great  cities. 

We  must  show  them  we  are  listen- 
ing. 


PARENTAL  NOTIFICATION:  A 
NECESSARY  FIRST  STEP 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  proposed  regulation 
changes  in  the  title  X  program  which 
are  being  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
document  describing  these  regulations 
t)e  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  proposed  changes 
are: 

First,  require  recipients  of  title  X 
funds  to  notify  the  parents  of  une- 
manclpated  minors  when  prescription 
birth  control  drugs  or  prescription 
birth  control  devices  are  distributed  to 
their  children. 

Second,  defer  to  State  laws  which  re- 
quire family  planning  providers  to  pro- 


vide title  X  services  to  unemanclpate 
minors  only  with  prior  parental  notifi- 
cation and/or  consent. 

Third,  use  parents'  income  in  deter- 
mining charges  for  title  X  services  pro- 
vided to  unemancipated  minors. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  each  of 
these  proposed  regulation  changes  is 
eminently  reasonable  and  Is  based  on 
sound  judgment,  as  well  as  on  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  I  believe  Secretary 
Schwelker  and  his  staff  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  moving  in  directions 
which.  I  believe,  will  result  in  a  very 
positive  Impact  on  the  families  of 
America. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  which 
families  accomplish  Is  the  socializing 
and  directing  of  our  children.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  parents  who  must  take 
the  primary  responsibility  for  educat- 
ing their  children  about  morality, 
about  values,  and  about  religious 
belief.  Nowhere  Is  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  parents  more  needed,  and 
more  valuable,  than  when  dealing  with 
issues  of  sexuality. 

Too  frequently  our  Federal  progams 
have  intervened  between  parents  and 
children,  rather  than  brought  them 
together.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
Schwelker,  when  testifying  before  a 
House  subcommittee  examining  these 
regulation  changes,  we  have  allowed 
government,  "to  build  a  'Berlin  wall' 
between  parents  and  children."  One  of 
the  reasons  I  worked  with  Senator 
Denton  in  developing  the  adolescent 
family  life  demonstration  program, 
which  Congress  passed  last  year,  was 
my  desire  to  develop  approaches  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  adolescent 
sexual  activity  which  would  maximize 
the  Input  and  Involvement  of  parents. 

Congress  agrees  that  families  need 
to  be  more  Involved.  Last  year.  In  reau- 
thorizing title  X.  the  Congress  includ- 
ed the  following  language: 

To  the  extent  practical,  entitles  which  re- 
ceive grants  or  contracts  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  encourage  family  participation  In 
the  projects  assisted  under  this  subsection. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  confer- 
ees which  worked  with  our  colleagues 
In  the  House  on  the  reauthorization  of 
title  X.  and  I  participated  directly  in 
seeing  that  that  language  encourage- 
Ing  family  Involvement  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  reauthorization.  Of  course 
we  cannot  force  a  parent  to  be  in- 
volved with  a  child,  and  we  cannot  leg- 
islate such  an  Involvement.  But.  I 
would  like  to  ask:  How  can  parents  be 
Involved  "to  the  extent  practical"  If 
they  do  not  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment Is  doing?  Surely,  the  first  step  In 
parental  Involvement  Is  telling  the 
parents  what  Is  going  on. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  par- 
ents do  not  know  that  their  children- 
even  children  as  young  as  11  or  12— 
can  today  obtain  prescription  birth 
control  devices  or  birth  control  pills, 
paid  for  out  of  the  taxpayers'  deep 
pocket,   without  the  parents'   knowl- 


edge or  consent.  Parents  want  to 
know,  whether  they  agree  with  the 
services  being  provided  or  not.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  the  right  to  demand  to 
know  what  the  Government  is  doing 
with  their  children. 

In  that  context,  I  believe  that  the 
regulation  that  Secretary  Schwelker 
has  proposed  requiring  parental  notifi- 
cation Is  a  modest,  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  encouraging  parents  to  step 
Into  the  picture.  In  my  opinion,  all  of 
the  aspects  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  entirely  in  keeping  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  we  adopted  that 
mandate  to  Involve  faunilies  In  last 
year's  reauthorization. 

There  are  other  things  which  the 
Department  could  do.  and  additional 
steps  vlhich  should  be  taken  to  encour- 
age family  involvement,  but  these  pro- 
posed regulations  are  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  aware  of  two  studies  conducted 
in  recent  months,  one  published  in 
Life  magazine  and  one  conducted  by 
Decision  Making  Information  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  both  Indicating  that  75 
percent  of  Americans  feel  parents 
should  be  notified  if  an  abortion  Is 
being  considered  for  their  child. 
Would  parents  feel  differently  if  pre- 
scription contraceptive  drugs  were 
given  to  their  children  which  could 
affect  that  child's  lifetime  health?  I 
believe  not. 

Research  indicates  that  when  par- 
ents and  children  are  talking  and 
working  together  on  Issues  of  morali- 
ty, all  of  the  outcomes  are  more  posi- 
tive. Shah  and  Zalnik,  in  a  study  re- 
ported in  the  May  1981  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family, 
using  data  from  a  survey  based  on  a 
national  probability  sample  of  15-  to 
19-year-old  women,  determined  that 
adolescents  with  views  on  premarital 
sex  resembling  those  of  parents  have 
low  levels  of  premarital  sexual  exr>eri- 
ence.  Shah  and  Zalnik  also  report  that 
teens  with  views  more  resembling 
their  peers  have  high  levels  of  pre- 
marital sexual  experience,  and  use 
contraceptives  very  inconsistently— 
thus  placing  them  at  much  greater 
risk  for  pregnancy. 

In  a  study  conducted  recently  in 
Utah  by  Dr.  Brent  Miller  and  his  col- 
leagues In  the  College  of  Family  Life 
at  Utah  State  University,  it  was  found 
that  teens  who  have  open  communica- 
tion with  mothers,  and  especially  with 
fathers,  and  who  are  subject  to  con- 
sistent parental  discipline  are  less 
likely  to  become  sexually  active.  Here 
again  we  get  the  message:  When  par- 
ents are  Involved  and  commimlcating 
with  their  children,  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  teen  sexual  activity  are 
much  less  likely  to  occur. 

Even  a  study  conducted  by  the  Alan 
Guttmacher  Institute  found  that  only 
4  percent  of  teens  in  their  study  said 
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they  would  stop  using  contraception 
but  would  continue  to  be  sexually 
active  if  their  parents  were  notified  of 
their  obtaining  contraceptives.  The 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  study  also 
found  that  44  percent  of  clinics  offer- 
ing abortion  services  and  20  i>ercent  of 
clinics  providing  contraceptives  of 
youngsters  under  15  already  had  pa- 
rental notification  policies.  Remem- 
ber, the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  is 
the  research  arm  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood, and  Planned  Parenthood  does 
not  believe  in  policies  of  parental  noti- 
fication. 

Deferring  to  State  laws  which  may 
require  prior  notification  or  parental 
consent  I  consider  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  which  should  be  observed 
whenever  possible.  There  can  be  a  di- 
vergence of  option  issues  such  as  this 
from  State  to  State.  My  own  State  of 
Utah  passed  a  law  last  year  requiring 
prior  written  parental  consent  when 
contraceptive  services  or  abortion  serv- 
ices are  supplied  to  an  unemancipated 
minor  with  public  funds.  This  was  a  bi- 
partisan proposal  passed  by  a  Republi- 
can legislature  and  signed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor.  I  completely  support 
this  approach:  and.  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  many  councils  of  local  gov- 
ernments. It  has  the  broad-based, 
grassroots  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  my  State.  I  have  person- 
ally worked  with  Secretary  Schweiker 
in  encouraging  him  to  adopt  a  provi- 
sion that  would  defer  to  State  laws.  I 
feel  he  shares  our  view  that  a  State 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  its  own 
policy  with  regard  to  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  includ- 
ing parents"  Income  when  determining 
charges  for  title  X  services,  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  only  trying  to  come  into  line 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  that  those 
who  can  afford  the  services  should  pay 
for  them.  Fees  for  title  X  services  are 
determined  on  a  sliding  scale.  It  makes 
no  sense,  and  further  undermines  the 
family,  to  have  a  young  girl  come  Into 
a  family  planning  clinic  and  declare 
that  she  Is  a  "family"  with  no  income 
in  order  to  obtain  free  birth  control 
pills,  paid  for  by  her  parents'  taxes, 
but  without  their  knowing  about  it. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
fully  supportive  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  of  Secretary  Schweiker 
in  proposing  these  regulation  changes. 
It  is  long  needed.  The  approach  the 
Secretary  has  adopted  is  placing  con- 
cern for  the  physical  health  and  well- 
l>eing  of  the  adolescent  before  any 
other  consideration.  But.  most  of  sdl.  it 
is  a  move  to  place  the  family  at  the 
center  of  our  society's  concern  with 
the  problems  of  adolescent  sexuality. 
For  that  reason,  even  though  this  reg- 
ulation is  modest  in  scope,  its  results 
will  be  major  In  Impact.  I  believe  more 
of  our  young  people  will  be  provided 
with  the  thoughtful  support  and 
caring  counsel  which  only  parents  can 
provide. 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  because  I  was 
so  favorably  impressed  with  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Schweiker  at  Con- 
gressman Wax»€an's  recent  hearing,  I 
thought  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
also  have  an  interest,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  after  the  regulations 
themselves.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
Department  or  Health  and  Hohan  Services 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

42  CFR  Part  59,  Subpart  A 

Requirements  Applicable  to  Projects  /or 

Family  Planning  Services 

Agency:  Public  Health  Service  (PHS). 
DHHS. 

Action:  Proposed  rule. 

Summary:  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  proposes  to  amend  the  reg- 
ulations governing  the  program  for  family 
planning  services  funded  under  Title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  in  order  to 
implement  a  recent  amendment  of  that  Act. 
The  statutory  amendment  requires  family 
planning  projects  to  encourage  family  par- 
ticipation in  the  provision  of  services  by  the 
projects,  to  the  extent  practical.  The  Secre- 
tary proposes  to  implement  this  amendment 
by  requiring  projects  to  notify  the  parents 
of  unemancipated  minors  seeking  family 
planning  services  when  prescription  drugs 
or  devices  are  provided.  In  addition,  where 
state  law  requires  family  planning  providers 
to  provide  Title  X  services  to  unemancipat- 
ed minors  only  with  notification  to  or  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  projects  would  be 
required  to  comply  with  that  law. 

Date:  Comments  on  the  proposed  rules 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  address 
below  on  or  before  (60  days  from  date  of 
publication). 

Address:  Comments  should  be  submitted 
to  Marjory  Mecklenburg,  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Population  Affairs. 
Room  725H.  200  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20201. 

For  Further  information  contact:  Marjory 
Mecklenburg  (202)  472-9093. 

Supplementary  Information:  Title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300 
et  seqJ  establishes  a  program  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit entitles  for  the  provision  of  voluntary 
family  planning  services.  Under  section 
1001(a)  of  that  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  make 
grants  to  such  entitles  for  projects  which 
will  provide  a  "broad  range  of  acceptable 
and  effective  family  planning  services,"  in- 
cluding "services  to  adolescents."  The  regu- 
lations implementing  this  section  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  family  plaiming 
services  will  be  made  available  without 
regard  to  age  or  marital  status.  42  CFR 
59.5(a)(4). 

On  August  13.  1981.  Congress  amended 
section  1001(a).  Section  931(b)(1)  of  Pub. 
Law  97-35  adds  to  section  1001(a)  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

"To  the  extent  practical,  entities  which 
receive  grants  or  contracts  under  this  sub- 
section shall  encourage  famllly  (sic)  partici- 
pation in  projects  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section." 

The  Conference  Report  on  Pub.  Law  97-35 
explains  section  931(b)(1)  as  follows: 

"The  conferees  believe  that,  while  family 
involvement  Is  not  mandated.  It  Is  important 


that  families  participate  In  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  title  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that  grantees 
will  encourage  participants  in  Title  X  pro- 
grams to  Include  their  families  In  counseling 
and  Involve  them  In  decisions  about  serv- 
ices.' House  Rep.  No.  97-208,  at  799. 

The  Secretary  proposes  to  implement  sec- 
tion 931(b)(1)  by  adding  the  following  re- 
quirements to  the  Title  X  regulations.  First, 
grantees  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
parents  or  guardian  of  unemancipated 
minors  when  prescription  drugs  or  prescrip- 
tion devices  are  provided  to  such  minors. 
Projects  would  also  be  required  to  Inform 
the  minor,  prior  to  the  provision  of  the  serv- 
ice, about  the  notification  requirement. 
Projects  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
parent  or  guardian  within  10  working  days 
following  the  Initial  provision  of  services  by 
the  project,  except  when  the  project  direc- 
tor determines  that  notification  would 
result  In  physical  harm  to  the  minor  by  a 
parent  or  guardian.  Projects  would  be  re- 
quired to  verify  that  the  notifications  were 
received.  If  the  project  was  unable  to  verify 
that  the  notification  was  received,  the  proj- 
ect could  not  provide  additional  prescription 
drugs  or  prescription  devices  to  the  minor. 
Projects  would  be  required  to  keep  records 
on  the  notifications,  verifications,  and  the 
number  of  cases  In  which  a  determinatldh  to 
forego  parental  notification  has  been  made, 
along  with  the  reasons  for  the  determina- 
tion. Second,  grantees  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  any  State  law  requiring  that 
notification  be  provided  to  or  consent  ob- 
tained from  the  parents  or  guardian  of  une- 
mancipated minors  regarding  the  provision 
of  family  planning  services  to  unemancipat- 
ed minors.  Third,  the  definition  of  "low 
income  family"  In  the  current  regulations 
would  be  changed  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement that  projects  consider  adoles- 
cents on  the  basis  of  their  own  resources  for 
purposes  of  charging  for  services. 

The  proposed  regulation  limits  application 
of  section  931(b)(1)  to  "unemancipated 
minors. "  However,  the  definition  of  "une- 
mancipated minor"  varies  under  this  regula- 
tion, depending  on  which  requirement  is  in- 
volved. Since  the  first  requirement  applies 
to  all  grantees,  we  have  proposed  a  Federal 
definition  of  the  term  for  purposes  of  that 
requirement.  This  definition  treats  minors 
age  17  or  under  as  unemancipated  generally, 
but  otherwise  looks  to  State  law  to  deter- 
mine what  specific  acts,  such  as  marriage  or 
parenthood,  constitute  acts  of  emancipa- 
tion. Thus.  If  State  law  would  treat  persons 
age  12  or  older  as  emancipated  for  purposes 
of  consent  to  medical  care.  Title  X  projects 
would  nonetheless  have  to  treat  them  as  un- 
emancipated for  purposes  of  complying  with 
the  first  requirement,  unless  some  other  cir- 
cumstance recognized  as  an  act  of  emancipa- 
tion under  state  law  were  present.  With  re- 
spect to  the  second  regulatory  requirement, 
by  contrast,  the  term  "unemancipated 
minor"  Is  determined  entirely  by  state  law. 
We  believe  this  Is  appropriate,  since  the 
Intent  of  that  requirement  Is  to  have  Title 
X  grantees  comply  with  state  laws  requiring 
parental  notification  or  consent.  We  do  not 
expect  that  this  variation  In  the  applicable 
definition  of  emancipation  will  create  diffi- 
culties for  grantees,  since  the  result  is 
simply  that,  in  addition  to  any  state  law  re- 
quirement, the  Federal  notification  require- 
ment applies  to  otherwise  unemancipated 
minors  up  to  age  18.  Nor  do  we  expect  that 
making  a  determination  concerning  emanci- 
pation will  present  any  special  problems  for 
grantees,  since  they  presently  must  decide 
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who  is  emancipated  In  order  to  determine 
whether  appropriate  consent  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  providing  medical 
services. 

Under  the  proposed  rules,  projects  would 
be  required  to  notify  the  parents  or  guardi- 
an of  an  unemancipated  minor  where  pre- 
scription drugs  or  prescription  devices  were 
provided.  We  believe  that  this  requirement 
Is  consistent  with  the  concern  underlying 
section  931(b)(1).  The  Congressional  policy 
of  encouraging  family  participation  in  deci- 
sion-making about  family  planning  services 
is  most  clearly  relevant  where  medical  serv- 
ices are  being  provided  to  adolescents.  In 
our  view,  implicit  in  section  931(b)(1)  is  an 
assumption  that  these  individuals  will  gen- 
erally benefit  from  the  exercise  of  a  par- 
ent's mature  Judgment  on  their  behalf  on 
matters  that  may  affect  their  physical  well- 
being.  Particularly  where  prescription  drugs 
or  prescription  devices  are  being  considered, 
parents  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  concern 
in  participating  in  a  decision  that  may  have 
long-term  health  consequences  for  the  ado- 
lescent. It  Is  our  view  that  such  Involvement 
cannot  occur  unless  the  adolescent"s  parents 
or  guardian  are  given  the  oppKtrtunity  to 
participate,  an  opportunity  which  notifica- 
tion will  provide.  Thus,  while  we  believe 
that  grantees  should  encourage  Involvement 
of  a  minor's  parents  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  in  the  provision  of  Title  X  services 
generally,  the  proposed  rule  ensures  that 
Title  X  grantees  will  encourage  parental  In- 
volvement In  those  cases  where  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  of  the  most  significant  value. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposed  rule  pro- 
vides that  notification  need  not  precede  the 
provision  of  services,  but  rather  that  It  must 
occur  after  services  are  provided.  We  believe 
this  policy  establishes  a  reasonable  balance 
between  competing  concerns.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Act  to  make 
services  available  to  adolescents,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  statute"s  inclusion  of  "service 
to  adolescents"  as  a  mandatory  project  re- 
quirement Requiring  notification  before 
services  are  provided  could  unduly  delay  or 
otherwise  serve  to  restrict  access  to  services, 
contrary  to  the  statute's  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  stated  above,  parents  may 
reasonably  be  concerned  about  the  potential 
medical  consequences  of  prescription  drugs 
and  prescription  devices,  and  should  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  have  input  into  a 
decision  to  use  them.  Notification  of  the 
minor"s  parents  or  guardian  after  service 
should  minimize  the  access  problem,  while 
the  10  day  rule  will  assure  that  parents  can 
become  Involved  promptly  where  there  are 
serious  concerns  about  the  health  of  their 
child.  To  effectuate  the  notification  require- 
ment, projects  must  verify  that  the  notifica- 
tion was  received.  If  projects  are  unable  to 
verify  that  the  notification  was  received, 
projects  may  not  provide  additional  pre- 
scription drugs  and  prescription  devices  to 
the  minor.  Also,  projects  must  maintain  rec- 
ords on  the  notifications  and  verifications. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  rule  provides 
that  the  minor  must  be  Informed  about  the 
notification  requirement  and  permits  an  ex- 
ception to  the  notification  requirement 
where  the  project  director  finds  that  it 
would  result  In  physical  harm  to  the  minor 
by  a  parent  or  guardian.  The  exception  is 
meant  to  apply  to  cases  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  history  of  child  abuse,  sexual 
abuse,  or  incest,  or  where  there  are  other 
substantial  grounds  to  determine  that  noti- 
fication would  result  in  physical  harm  to 
the  minor  by  a  parent  or  guardian.  The  ex- 
ception does  not  apply  to  cases  where  notifi- 


cation would  result  in  no  more  than  discipli- 
nary actions  of  an  unsubstantial  nature. 
This  exception  Implements  the  statutory 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  family  involve- 
ment may  not  be  advisable  In  all  cases: 
under  the  statute  such  involvement  Is  re- 
quired only  "to  the  extent  practical.'"  In  our 
view,  situations  where  notification  of  a 
minor's  parents  or  guardian  about  the  re- 
ceipt of  services  would  physically  endanger 
the  minor  clearly  come  within  the  ambit  of 
this  statutory  exception.  The  requirement 
that  the  minor  be  informed  about  notifica- 
tion will,  among  other  things,  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  project  to  ascertain 
whether  the  exception  applies.  We  recog- 
nize that  any  such  exception  contains  the 
potential  for  abuse.  Therefore,  project  di- 
rectors will  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  number  of  exception  determinations 
they  have  made,  along  with  the  reasons  for 
each  exception. 

Finally,  the  proposed  rule  provides  that 
the  notification  requirement  shall  not  apply 
in  cases  where  a  project  is  providing  pre- 
scription drugs  for  the  treatment  of  venere- 
al disease.  This  is  consistent  with  the  over- 
riding public  health  necessity  of  ensuring 
prevention  of  infection  of  others. 

The  second  requirement— for  parental  no- 
tification or  consent  where  such  a  State  re- 
quirement exists— is  being  proposed  to  re- 
solve a  dilemma  presently  facing  some 
grantees.  From  time  to  time.  States  enact 
laws  that  seek  to  require  family  planning 
providers  to  provide  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  unemancipated  minors  only  with  pa- 
rental consent  or  notification.  Now,  where 
the  State's  underlying  law  of  consent  ren- 
ders minors  unable  to  give  legaJly  effective 
consent.  Federal  regulations  do  not  require 
a  project  to  provide  services  to  the  minor 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 
However,  where  the  minor  can  provide  le- 
gally effective  consent  under  State  law,  the 
project  is  required  by  42  CFR  59.5(a)(4)  to 
make  services  available  to  the  minor  to  the 
extent  it  would  to  any  otherwise  similarly 
situated  (for  example,  with  respect  to 
income)  individual,  even  if  the  State  has  en- 
acted a  parental  consent  requirement  in- 
tended to  apply  to  Title  X  providers.  Simi- 
larly, section  59.5(a)(4)  presently  precludes 
States  from  requiring  grantees  to  condition 
services  to  minors  upon  parental  notifica- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  has  concluded  that  the 
above  policies  are  inconsistent  with  the  stat- 
utory policy  expressed  by  section  931(b)(1). 
Section  931(b)(1)  expresses  a  Congressional 
judgment  that,  in  an  area  as  sensitive  and 
difficult  as  family  planning  services,  family 
involvement  In  the  decisionmaking  of 
minors  should  be  encouraged.  Traditionally, 
this  has  been  an  area  which  States,  in  their 
role  as  parens  patriae,  have  regulated,  for 
example,  through  statutes  requiring  paren- 
tal notification  or  consent  to  certain  types 
of  medical  services.  In  light  of  this  tradi- 
tional State  role,  and  in  order  to  remedy  an 
often  conflicting  and  confusing  situation  for 
grantees,  the  Secretary  believes  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  implement  section 
931(b)(1)  by  deferring  to  legislative  judg- 
ments made  by  the  States,  as  expressed  by 
State  statutes.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary 
proposes  to  amend  the  regulations  to  re- 
quire grantees  to  adhere  to  any  applicable 
State  parental  consent  or  notification  stat- 
utes. 

Finally,  the. proposed  rules  would  amend 
the  present  definition  of  "low  income 
family "  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
projects  consider  minors  who  wish  to  receive 


services  on  a  confidential  basis  on  the  basis 
of  their  own,  and  not  their  parents',  re- 
sources. Since  persons  who  are  members  of 
low  income  families  receive  services  without 
charge,  the  present  policy  has  the  inappro- 
priate effect  of  skewing  the  distribution  of 
limited  Federal  grant  funds  away  from  the 
patients  who  are  the  most  financially  needy. 
In  addition,  the  present  policy  indirectly 
discourages  family  involvement  In  the  re- 
ceipt of  services  by  certain  minors  and  thus 
Is  Inconsistent  with  section  931(bKl). 

The  Secretary  solicits  comments  on  the 
ramifications  of  the  above  proposals  and 
suggestions  as  to  how  he  might  more  effec- 
tively implement  the  intent  of  Congress.  If 
there  are  particular  operational  problems 
with  any  of  the  proposals,  the  Secretary 
would  appreciate  being  so  informed.  Statis- 
tical or  other  data  supporting  suggestions 
for  change  in  the  proposals  would  be  par- 
ticularly welcomed. 

IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

Executive  Order  12291 
E.O.  12291  requires  that  a  regulatory 
impact  analysis  be  prepared  for  major  rules, 
which  are  defined  in  the  order  as  any  rule 
that  has  an  annual  effect  on  the  national 
economy  of  $100  million  or  more,  or  certain' 
other  economic  effects.  The  Secretary  con- 
cludes that  these  regulations  are  not  major 
rules  within  the  meaning  of  the  Executive 
Order,  because  they  will  not  have  an  effect 
on  the  economy  of  $100  million  or  more  or 
otherwise  meet  the  threshold  criteria.  To 
the  contrary,  they  effect  a  minor  alteration 
In  grantee  operations  that  will  cost  little.  If 
anything,  to  implement. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
Ch.  6)  requires  the  Federal  Government  to 
anticipate  and  reduce  the  impact  of  rules 
and  paperwork  requirements  on  small  busi- 
nesses. For  each  proposed  rule  with  a  "sig- 
nificant economic  impact  on  a  substantial 
number  of  small  entities"  an  Initial  analysis 
must  be  prepared  describing  the  proposed 
rule's  impact  on  small  entities.  The  required 
change  in  grantee  operations  will  be  mini- 
mal In  cost,  as  it  will  generally  consist  of  a 
slight  revision  of  present  intake  and  coun- 
seling procedures  applicable  to  only  a  small 
percentage  of  each  grantee's  total  client 
population.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  hereby 
certifies  that  eui  initial  regulatory  flexibility 
analysis  Is  not  required. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  therefore  proposes  to 
amend  42  CFR  Part  59,  Subpart  A,  as  set 
forth  below. 

Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Secretary. 

1.  The  last  sentence  of  the  definition  of 
"low  income  family"  in  42  CFR  59.2  is  re- 
voked. 

2.  42  CFR  59.5(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  paragraph  (12),  to 
read  as  follows: 

$  59.5  What  requirements  must  be  met  by  a 
family  planning  project? 

(a)  •  •  • 

(12)  Encourage,  to  the  extent  practical, 
family  participation  in  the  provision  of  the 
project's  services  to  unemancipated  minors. 
A  project  shall- 

(i)(A)  When  prescription  drugs  or  pre- 
scription devices  are  initially  provided  by 
the   project   to   an   unemancipated   minor. 
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notify  the  minors  parents  or  guardian  that 
they  were  provided  within  10  working  days 
following  their  provision.  The  project  must 
tell  the  minor  prior  to  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices about  this  notification  requirement. 
The  project  shall  verify  that  the  notifica- 
tion was  received.  Where  the  project  is 
unable  to  verify  that  the  notification  was 
received,  the  project  shall  not  provide  addi- 
tional prescription  drugs  or  prescription  de- 
vices to  the  minor. 

<B)  A  project  is  not  required  to  comply 
with  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  where  the  project  director 
determines  that  such  notification  will  result 
in  physical  harm  to  the  minor  by  the  par- 
ents or  guardian. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  (1). 
an  "unemancipated  minor"  Is  an  individual 
who  Is  age  17  or  under  and  is  not,  with  re- 
spect to  factors  other  than  age.  emancipat- 
ed under  State  law. 

(D)  The  project  must  keep  records  on  no- 
tifications provided  pursuant  to  the  first 
sentence  of  subparagraph  (A),  and  on  verifi- 
cations that  those  notifications  were  re- 
ceived. The  project  must  also  keep  records 
of  the  number  of  determinations  made 
under  subparagraph  (B)  and  the  factual 
basis  for  such  determinations.  The  project 
must  make  the  records  required  by  this  sub- 
paragraph available  to  the  Secretary  on  re- 
quest. 

(E)  This  paragraph  (I)  does  not  apply 
where  prescription  drugs  are  provided  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  require- 
ment of  this  subpart,  where  State  law  re- 
quires the  notification  or  consent  of  a 
parent  or  guardian  to  the  provision  of 
family  planning  services  to  an  individual 
who  is  unemancipated  minor  under  State 
law,  provide  such  services  only  in  compli- 
ance with  such  law. 

Authority:  Sec.  6<c).  Pub.  L.  91-572.  84 
SUt.  1507.  42  U.S.C.  300a-4(a). 

lExHiBrr  2] 
Statkmknt  op  Richard  S.  Schwhkkr 

BCr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  need  for 
parental  involvement  in  matters  relating  to 
adolescent  sexual  activity  and  pregnancy. 
Particularly  matters  affecting  the  health  of 
adolescents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  family  unit  has  always 
been  the  cornerstone  of  our  society.  Indeed, 
parents  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  education,  health,  safety  and  general 
well-being  of  their  children,  with  support 
from  churches,  schools,  and  other  communi- 
ty institutions.  The  focus  of  many  Oovem- 
ment  assistance  programs  also  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  family— Head  Start, 
child  abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  child 
welfare  services,  and  the  foster  grandparent 
programs  are  Just  a  few  examples. 

Our  society  recognizes  that  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  lives  of  our  children  there 
should  be  involvement  of  family  and  par- 
ents; a  recognition  which  is  shared  by  Oov- 
emment.  But  there  have  been  exceptions  to 
this  Government  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family.  In  some  areas  the  Oov- 
emment  has  appeared  to  take  the  position 
that  families  are  not  Important  and  are  not 
to  be  Involved.  One  of  those  areas  is  the  pro- 
vision of  family  planning  services  for  adoles- 
cents. 

With  respect  to  adolescent  sexual  activity, 
government  policy  has  evolved  in  a  direction 
of  dealing  with  adolescents  outside  the  insti- 
tution of  the  family.  That.  I  believe,  has 
been  a  misguided  policy. 


For  that  reason.  I  am  pleased  that  Con- 
gress took  steps  last  year  to  move  back 
toward  Involving  families.  The  importance 
of  this  approach  is  best  stated  in  the  adoles- 
cent family  life  statute  passed  by  Congress 
last  year.  The  sUtute  states:  "The  Congress 
finds  that  .  .  .  prevention  of  adolescent 
sexual  activity  and  adolescent  pregnancy  de- 
pends primarily  upon  developing  strong 
family  values  and  close  family  ties,  and 
since  the  family  is  the  basic  social  unit  in 
which  the  values  and  attitudes  of  adoles- 
cents concerning  sexuality  and  pregnancy 
are  formed,  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
Issues  of  sexuality  and  pregnancy  will  be 
successful  to  the  extent  that  such  programs 
encourage  and  sustain  the  role  of  the  family 
in  dealing  with  adolescent  sexual  activity 
and  adolescent  pregnancy." 

This  same  policy  thrust  was  established 
by  Congress  last  year  in  the  family  planning 
program  by  the  amendment  which  requires 
family  planning  grantees  to  encourage 
family  involvement.  These  actions  by  Con- 
gress are  of  vital  Importance  particularly  in 
light  of  the  potential  health  hazards  associ- 
ated with  contraceptive  use  and  pregnancy. 

As  part  of  the  implementation  of  the  ado- 
lescent family  program,  we  plan  to  fund 
demonstration  projects  which  will  use  as  a 
focus  the  family  in  efforts  to  improve  preg- 
nancy outcomes  among  teenagers.  We  plan 
to  encourage  the  involvement  of  both 
sexual  partners  so  that  responsibilities  are 
shared. 

The  statistics  on  teenagers  who  are  sexu- 
ally active,  as  well  as  those  who  actually 
bear  children,  are  of  serious  concern.  The 
risk  of  maternal  death  for  adolescent  moth- 
ers Is  higher  compared  to  women  In  the  20 
to  24  years  of  age  bracket.  The  risk  of  com- 
plications of  pregnancy  and  child  birth  is 
also  higher. 

One  can  take  small  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  sexually  active  teenagers  are  more 
likely  to  use  contraceptives  today  than  ten 
years  ago.  This  also  presents  us  with  a  new 
problem  for  these  teenagers— a  potential 
health  problem  associated  with  prescription 
contraceptives.  I  tun  disturbed  that  we  have 
not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  health 
consequences  for  adolescents  using  birth 
control  pills  or  I.U.D.S  and  that  we  have  not 
provided  parents  with  an  opportunity  to 
interact  with  their  children  on  this  Impor- 
tant decision  which  affects  their  health  and 
well-being.  I  am  concerned  about  this  not 
only  as  a  parent,  but  also  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Federal  department  responsible  for  the 
public's  health. 

While  medical  studies  have  indicated  that 
the  use  of  the  pill  or  I.U.D.  is  safe  for  most 
women,  they  have  also  cautioned  us  about 
the  harmful  side  effects  of  these  methods 
for  some  women.  The  side  effects  of  using 
birth  control  pills  Include  blood  clotting,  in- 
creased risk  of  stroke,  stimulation  of  growth 
of  benign  tumors  of  the  uterus  and  breast. 
and  an  Increase  in  fibrocystic  breast  disease. 
The  use  of  I.U.D.S  increases  the  risks  of  ec- 
topic pregnancy,  Infection  of  the  ovaries 
and  fallopian  tubes,  and  may  increase  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  after  discontinu- 
ance. Physicians  prescribing  these  methods 
therefore  advise  women  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  any  changes  in  themselves  and  to 
obtain  regular  medical  check-ups. 

Adolescent  girls  who  receive  prescription 
drugs  or  prescription  devices  from  family 
planning  clinics  without  involvement  of 
their  parents  may  be  particularly  vulnerable 
to  any  of  these  negative  side  effects.  Many 
of  them  are  so  young  and  inexperienced 
that  they  do  not  understand  what  consti- 


tutes a  potentially  dangerous  side  effect 
from  using  birth  control  pills  or  I.U.D.s. 
Since  a  high  proportion  of  adolescents  do 
not  return  to  the  family  planning  clinic 
after  their  initial  visit,  they  may  not  receive 
the  medical  attention  they  need  in  order  to 
cope  with  any  of  the  possible  side  effects. 
Furthermore,  since  they  do  not  have  to  in- 
volve their  parents  In  this  process,  they  may 
also  be  less  likely  to  inform  their  family 
doctor  that  they  are  now  using  oral  contra- 
ceptives or  I.U.D.S.  As  a  result,  by  isolating 
themselves  from  those  who  are  the  closest 
to  them  and  most  able  to  help  them  moni- 
tor any  of  the  possible  side  effects  of  these 
prescription  methods,  they  are  vulnerable 
to  suffering  unnecessarily  from  the  side  ef- 
fects of  the  pill  or  I.U.D. 

Another  problem  for  the  adolescent  using 
the  pill  or  I.U.D.  is  that  she  may  discontin- 
ue using  any  contraceptives  if  she  appears 
to  be  experiencing  any  real  or  imagined  side 
effects.  If  the  parents  of  that  child  were  in- 
volved from  the  very  beginning,  they  might 
be  able  to  help  her  to  evaluate  the  actual 
health  effects  of  continued  use  of  that  pre- 
scription method  or  help  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  remain  sexually  active  at  that 
time. 

Finally,  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  con- 
traceptive failures  among  teenagers  is  that 
they  do  not  use  them  consistently.  -A  few 
studies  have  suggested  that  adolescents 
from  families  in  which  the  parents  commu- 
nicate openly  with  their  children  about  sex 
are  more  likely  to  use  contraceptives  con- 
sistently if  they  are  sexually  active. 

These  health  risks  are  underscored  by  the 
findings  of  a  recent  study  which  indicated 
that  of  the  641,000  adolescents  aged  seven- 
teen or  younger  receiving  contraceptive 
services  from  family  planning  agencies  in 
1978,  80  percent  or  more  than  a  half  million, 
chose  a  prescription  method  such  as  the  pill 
or  I.U.D. 

Notwithstanding  the  significant  health 
implications  of  adolescents  using  prescrip- 
tion birth  control  drugs  and  devices.  Federal 
policy  has  neglected  parental  responsibil- 
ities. In  every  other  area  of  their  children's 
lives  parents  are  Involved  and  held  responsi- 
ble. Parents  must  give  written  permission 
before  a  child  can  go  on  a  school  trip,  and 
must  explain  when  a  child  is  absent  from 
class  for  even  one  day.  It  is  paradoxical  that 
when  it  comes  to  prescribing  drugs  and  de- 
vices with  potentially  serious  health  conse- 
quences. Federal  policy  has  not  recognized 
parental  Involvement  and  responsibility. 

Almost  everyone  would  agree  in  principle 
that  parents  of  unemancipated  minors 
should  be  involved  If  their  children  are 
using  prescription  drugs  or  devices  which 
may  be  harmful  to  their  health.  Parents 
should  know  when  one  of  their  children 
aged  17  and  under  is  being  given  a  prescrip- 
tion drug  or  device  so  they  can  be  aware  of 
any  risk  their  child  is  taking.  Critics  might 
say  that  insisting  on  parental  notification 
and  involvement  Is  Impractical  because 
some  teenagers  might  risk  becoming  preg- 
nant rather  than  admit  to  their  parents 
that  they  are  sexually  active. 

While  I  can  understand  this  concern,  the 
data  and  analysis  from  a  recent  study  by 
the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  suggests 
that  the  overwhebning  majority  of  teen- 
agers currently  receiving  assistance  from 
family  planning  clinics  will  continue  to  use 
contraceptives.  According  to  their  study, 
only  4  percent  of  adolescents  17  or  younger 
who  receive  prescription  drugs  and  devices 
from  family  plaiuiing  clinics  said  that  if 
their  parents  had  to  be  notified,  they  would 
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continue  to  be  sexually  active  but  not  use 
any  method  of  contraception.  Therefore, 
rather  than  parental  involvement  driving  all 
teenagers  away  from  using  contraceptive 
methods,  as  some  critics  might  charge,  only 
4  percent  even  thought  this  would  be  their 
reaction. 

In  addition,  parental  notification  is  not 
unprecedented.  Presently  10  percent  of  all 
family  planning  agencies  require  parental 
consent  or  notification  for  prescription  con- 
traceptives provided  to  patients  17  or  young- 
er, and  20  percent  have  such  requirements 
for  teenagers  15  or  younger.  It  might  also  be 
noteworthy  that  in  the  latter  category.  25 
percent  of  hospitals  require  parental  con- 
sent or  notification  compared  to  only  3  per- 
cent of  planned  parenthood  clinics. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
note  the  evidence  we  have  on  the  attitudes 
of  parents  to  adolescent  sexual  activity.  A 
1978  report  by  the  H.H.S.  Inspector  General 
to  Secretary  Califano  reported  that  90  per- 
cent of  parents  surveyed  recognized  It  as 
their  responsibility  to  see  that  their  teenage 
daughter,  if  she  were  sexually  active,  receive 
contraceptive  information.  In  addition, 
almost  all  parents  contacted  said  they 
would  not  object  if  their  teenage  daughter 
asked  to  go  to  a  family  planning  clinic. 
Some  parents,  however,  would  prefer  to 
send  a  sexually  active  daughter  to  a  family 
physician  or  a  specialist:  some  would  tell 
her  what  they  know  and  discuss  the  situa- 
tion within  the  family;  and  others  would 
choose  a  family  planning  clinic  in  the  first 
place. 

Therefore,  contrary  to  the  argument  that 
some  would  make  that  parents  cannot  be 
trusted  to  exercise  mature,  prudent  Judg- 
ment, the  evidence  we  have  is  that  parents 
are  concerned  about  the  health  of  their 
children,  want  to  be  Involved,  and  will  well 
carry  out  their  parental  responsibility. 

We  caruiot  and  should  not  Ignore  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  children  by 
looking  the  other  way  while  taxpayers' 
money  provides  prescription  drugs  and  de- 
vices with  potential  hazards  and  side  effects. 
We  must  use  every  opportunity  available  to 
us  to  bring  about  communication  between 
parents  and  their  children. 

Thank  you. 


A  NEW  START  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
compelled  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  elections  held  this  past  Simday  in 
El  Salvador.  Certainly  we  will  all  agree 
that  the  voter  turnout  was  far  more 
than  any  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
could  have  imagined.  It  was  indeed  a 
testimony  to  the  people  of  that  belea- 
guered nation.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  courage  they  demon- 
strated; to  be  held  as  an  example  to  all 
nations  of  the  world  who  desire  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  freely  choose  their 
leaders  through  the  electoral  process. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. They  have  come  under  severe 
criticism  for  their  policy  on  El  Salva- 
dor. Their  detractors  used  every  forum 
available,  including  this  very  floor,  to 
denoimce  their  support  for  the  ciu-- 
rent  government.  The  press  was  full  of 
reports  of  government  oppression  and 
equally  full  of  "courageous  freedom 
fighters"  In  the  guerrilla  ranks.  Yet 


the  people  of  El  Salvador  came  to  vote 
and  the  results  would  indicate  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion was  a  sound  one.  We  now  will  be 
able  to  exert  a  maximum  amount  of 
influence  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  I  still  have  cause 
to  worry.  If  I  might  paraphrase  a  re- 
porter on  one  of  the  networks.  I  am 
not  sure  which  one,  he  said  that  "the 
guerrillas  were  still  out  there,  you 
could  hear  their  gimfire  in  the  back- 
ground, serving  notice  that  to  them 
these  elections  were  meaningless. 
They  would  continue  to  fight  until 
they  had  overthrown  the  govern- 
ment." Now  if  that  does  not  worry 
you.  then  it  should.  Even  the  Wash- 
ington Post  saw  the  signs.  In  an  edito- 
rial yesterday  they  wrote: 

One  understands  now  why  the  guerrillas 
were  so  eager  to  destroy,  and  the  political 
opposition  to  denounce,  the  elections  in  El 
Salvador.  They  seemed  to  have  sensed  that 
the  people  would  choose  *  •  *  to  express 
their  pent-up  longring  to  have  done  with  the 
war  and  to  reconstruct  the  country. 

The  United  States  has  been  the 
champion  of  democracy,  the  Nation 
which  encourages  others  to  use  the 
ballot  box  as  a  way  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems. We.  as  U.S.  Senators,  should  un- 
derstand this  better  than  anyone  else. 
I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  speak 
out  against  the  continued  attacks  by 
guerrUla  forces.  There  is  no  doubt 
where  they  are  getting  their  support.  I 
examined  very  closely  a  picture  of  a 
guerrilla  soldier  advancing  up  a  road. 
The  weapon  he  was  carrying  was  not 
an  M-16.  It  was  not  American  made, 
but  resembled  an  AK-47,  which  all  of 
us  should  be  aware  is  a  Soviet  made 
rifle.  We  cannot  say  we  support  fair 
elections,  and  every  account  of  the 
elections  in  El  Salvador  indicate  they 
were  fair,  and  continue  to  support  ac- 
tions by  guerrUla  forces  to  overthrow 
the  very  government  established  by 
the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  faced  the 
facts.  The  guerrilla  forces  in  El  Salva- 
dor are  not  interested  in  the  people, 
they  are  interested  in  power.  We  as  a 
body  need  to  get  behind  the  President 
on  his  policy.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative is  a  good  place  to  start.  It  is  a 
new  start  for  all  of  the  Caribbean,  not 
just  El  Salvador. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  yes- 
terday. It  makes  some  strong  points 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above  mentioned  editori- 
al be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salvador  at  the  Polls 

Of  all  the  fatuities  that  have  poured  out 
of  our  TV  sets  about  El  Salvador,  the  grand 
prize  winner  may  have  been  served  up  on 
David  Brinkley's  show  Sunday.  James 
Wooten.  the  former  newsman  turned  TV 


pundit,  told  us  earnestly  from  San  Salvador 
that  the  election  in  progress  there  was  of 
more  importance  to  Ronald  Reagan  and  Al 
Haig  than  to  the  Salvadorans. 

At  that  very  moment,  great  masses  of 
those  same  Salvadorans  Mr.  Wooten  be- 
lieved were  treating  the  election  so  lightly 
were  lined  up  at  the  polls,  some  having 
trudged  miles  to  get  there  and  some  having 
dodged  the  bullets  of  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas. 

As  one  Salvadoran  woman  told  our  Lynda 
Schuster  Sunday:  "The  rest  of  the  world 
seems  to  have  made  decisions  about  El  Sal- 
vador. Now  It's  my  turn."  She  was  prepared 
to  wait  in  the  hot  sun  all  day  for  her  turn  at 
the  ballot  box. 

Clearly,  they  had  a  real  election  in  El  Sal- 
vador Sunday.  The  huge  turnout  was  an- 
noying to  some  American  commentators  be- 
cause it  destroyed  their  basic  thesis  about 
the  war  there,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  popu- 
lar uprising.  It  simply  is  not  possible  to 
square  that  thesis  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  pouring  forth  to  vote  for  con- 
servatism and  law  and  order.  And  it  is  even 
harder  to  square  it  with  the  failure  of 
bloody  efforts  by  the  Communists  to  pre- 
vent a  vote. 

Salvador,  for  all  its  stormy  past,  its  Latin 
feudalism,  and  its  failed  democratic  experi- 
ments, has  never  supported  the  Conununist 
Insurgency.  Its  peasants,  like  peasants  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  are  fundamentally 
conservative.  Its  workers  are  fundamentally 
libertarian.  And  Its  middle  class,  which  ex- 
panded rapidly  in  the  period  of  robust  eco- 
nomic growth  that  preceded  the  Communist 
assault,  is  capitalistic  and  individualistic. 
The  concept  of  an  oppressed  people  sudden- 
ly throwing  off  their  chains  in  armed  insur- 
rection is  the  kind  of  Communist  mythology 
that  works  with  guillible  foreigners  but  has 
only  marginal  validity  in  a  place  like  El  Sal- 
vador. If  the  myth  were  even  30%  valid,  the 
Insurgents  would  have  leaped  wholehearted- 
ly into  the  election  process,  claimed  their 
seats  in  a  constituent  assembly  and  then 
tried  to  consolidate  their  power. 

Protectors  of  the  myth  now  profess  to  see 
great  mysteries  in  what  has  Just  hapctened. 
Were  the  people  coerced  to  vote?  A  high- 
level  team  of  foreign  observers  says  no.  Why 
did  so  many  people  turn  out  for  what  they 
must  have  known  was  a  phony  election? 
The  answer  to  that  is  it  was  only  a  phony 
election  in  the  line  being  put  out  from 
Radio  Moscow. 

But  if  many  TV  and  press  commentators, 
churchmen  and  the  like  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  have  sneered  at  the  capacity  of  La- 
tinos to  make  their  own  choices  at  the 
ballot  box.  the  foreign  policy  establishment 
has  not  done  much  better. 

The  State  Department  has  been  dithering 
for  weeks  about  what  the  U.S.  should  do  if 
the  conservative  parties  come  out  on  top  in 
the  voting— a  question  still  in  doubt  as  the 
ballots  were  being  counted  yesterday.  If  the 
Reagan  administration  supports  Roberto 
D'Aubulsson  &  Co.  would  it  not  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  American  left?  This  question 
derives  in  part  from  the  belief  by  foreign 
policy  sophisticates  that  democracy  is  not 
for  everyone.  It  may  derive  as  well  from  re- 
sidual admiration  for  the  highly  manipula- 
tive Salvadoran  policy  operated  by  former 
American  Ambassador  Bob  White,  better 
known  in  some  circles  as  the  former  Ameri- 
can proconsul. 

The  answer  to  State's  doubts  is  simple:  A 
democratically  elected  government  is  a  le- 
gitimate government,  period.  Our  country  is 
the  world's  leading  democracy  and  if  we 
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don't  believe  In  democrscy  for  El  Salvador 
we  dont  beUeve  in  It  at  all.  It  will  be  permis- 
sible for  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  to  use  its  influ- 
ence to  try  to  persuade  an  elected  govern- 
ment to  use  tto  mandate  wisely,  but  it  will 
not  be  permissible  for  the  U.S.  to  try  to 
engage  In  any  further  manipulations  that 
would  thwart  the  will  of  the  Salvadorans 
themselves. 

The  Salvador&iifl  have  Just  made  ^own  to 
the  world  that  they  are  anti-Communist  and 
pro-democracy.  They  have  cut  the  ground 
from  under  those  people  who  have  deliber- 
ately cho«en  to  misunderstand  them.  They 
have  seen  the  importance  of  their  vote  far 
more  clearly  than  the  outsiders.  We  had 
better  do  what  we  can  to  make  sure  that 
their  risks  were  not  in  vain. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  It  would 
appear  that  Dr.  Pldel  Chavez  Mena. 
currently  Foreign  Minister  of  El  Sal- 
vador, may  well  be  chosen  President 
by  the  new  El  Salvador  Constituent 
Assembly.  In  this  connection,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  Dr.  Chavez  Mena  is  a 
Christian  Democrat  and  is  highly  re- 
garded by  both  the  right  and  the  left. 
However,  it  also  appears  that  any  new 
government  will  be  dominated  by  the 
various  rightist  parties  that  took  part 
in  the  election  and  that  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  may  well  be  ex- 
cluded. Since  these  parties  are  all  to 
the  right  of  the  Christian  Democrats, 
particularly  the  ARENA  party,  which 
secured  almost  one-third  of  the  votes, 
the  Government  may  swing  hard  right 
and  try  to  reverse  the  course  of  re- 
forms that  the  United  States  has  sup- 
ported. 

Accordingly,  as  I  stated  in  my  report 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
following  my  trip  to  El  Salvador  in 
February,  I  believe  that  further  D.S. 
military  support  to  El  Salvador  should 
not  be  extended  by  the  United  States 
unless  the  Government  moves  to: 
First,  clean  up  human  rights  abuses: 
second,  complete  the  land  reform 
process  at  an  early  date:  and  third, 
agree  to  negotiations  with  the  leftists 
who  were  understandably  reluctant  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  participate  in 
the  March  28  election  without  guaran- 
tees for  their  safety. 


CHARLES  ALLEN  THOMAS 
Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 


Dr. 


Charles  Allen  Thomas  died  on  March 
29,  1982.  A  brilliant  scientist,  he  served 
as  president  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Monsanto  Co.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  civil  leaders  of  St.  Louis,  pro- 
viding outstanding  service  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Washington 
University. 

He  was  also  a  wonderful  friend  of 
my  family  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  his  accomplishments  be  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat.  Mar. 

30.  1982] 

Charles  A.  Thomas  Dies:  Sciewtist. 

Former  Chairmah  or  Momsanto  Co. 

Charles  Allen  Thomas.  82.  a  scientist, 
businessman,  educator  and  civic  leader,  died 
Monday.  Mar.  29,  1982.  at  his  estate  in 
Georgia.  Dr.  Thomas,  former  chairman  of 
Monsanto  Co..  left  a  scientific  legacy  for  the 
world  as  well  as  a  business  and  humanitari- 
an legacy  for  St.  Louis. 

He  had  received  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a 
doctorate  in  science  from  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity In  Lexington.  Ky..  and  a  master's 
degree  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

He  died  early  Monday  at  his  15.000  acre 
family  farm  near  Albany.  Oa..  called  Mag- 
nolia Plantation.  A  family  member  said  Dr. 
Thomas  had  suffered  from  cancer. 

During  a  career  that  spanned  nearly  50 
years.  Dr.  Thomas  made  his  mark  in  both 
science  and  business.  As  a  member  of  the 
top  secret  Manhattan  Project,  he  helped 
change  the  course  of  history  by  playing  an 
integral  part  in  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  As  a  young  researcher,  he  was 
part  of  a  team  credited  with  developing 
ethyl  gasoline. 

His  Innumerable  contributions  to  St. 
Louis  were  recognized  when  he  was  named 
Globe-Democrat  Man  of  the  Year  in  1966. 

"He  was  a  brilliant  man. "  said  Dr.  Carroll 
H.  Hochwalt.  a  Monsanto  Co.  alumnus  who 
had  known  Dr.  Thomas  for  nearly  60  years. 
"He's  going  to  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  his 
friends  In  the  scientific  world  and  In  busi- 
ness circles.  It's  really  a  tremendous  loss." 

Monsanto  Chairman  John  W.  Hanley  has 
credited  Dr.  Thomas  with  helping  "build 
Monjsanto's  reputation. " 

Besides  his  scientific  achievements.  Dr. 
Thomas  was  an  active  local  civic  leader.  He 
had  worked  in  behalf  of  the  United  Way. 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Herbert  Hoover  Boys'  Club 
and  the  Municipal  Opera.  During  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  Dr.  Thomas  served  as  the  unpaid 
chairman  of  Washington  University's  board 
of  trustees.  He  led  the  successful  $47  million 
bond  issue  campaign  In  1965  to  provide  the 
then  newly  established  Junior  College  Dis- 
trict with  adequate  facilities. 

As  a  businessman  here.  Dr.  Thomas  was 
Monsanto's  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  from  1961  to  1960.  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  retired  as  chair- 
man In  1965.  has  remained  active  in  the 
company  through  1970. 

He  began  his  career  with  General  Motors 
Research  Corp.  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  as  a  re- 
search chemist  In  1923  after  earning  his  uni- 
versity degrees. 

It  was  at  General  Motors  Research  Corp. 
that  he  met  Dr.  Hochwalt  when  both  were 
named  to  the  team  that  developed  the  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  compound  "ethyl  gasoline "  that 
is  tested  In  motor  fuels. 

In  1928.  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Hochwalt 
founded  their  own  research  firm.  Thomas  & 
Hochwalt  Laboratories,  in  Dayton.  The 
partnership  prospered,  turning  out  scores  of 
Inventions  as  diverse  as  synthetic  fibers,  a 
compound  commonly  used  in  fire  extin- 
guishers and  a  process  for  aging  whiskey. 

Their  work  came  to  the  attention  of  Mon- 
santo founder  Edgar  M.  Queeny.  who 
merged  Thomas  &  Hochwalt  Laboratories 
with  his  firm  in  1936. 

Thomas'  leadership  helped  Monsanto 
grow  from  $34  million  a  year  In  sales  In  1936 
to  nearly  $2  billion  before  his  retirement. 


Monsanto  Vice  Chairman  Louis  Fernan- 
dez said  Monday,  "During  his  34  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Monsanto  family.  Charlie 
Thomas  decisively  shaped  the  company  as  it 
exists  today.  His  contributions  to  our 
progress  were  broad  in  scope  and  lasting  In 
significance." 

When  Dr.  Thomas  retired  as  Monsanto's 
full-time  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  praised  his  contributions  to  the 
company  in  a  March  27,  1963,  editorial. 

'St.  Louis  is  proud  of  Dr.  Thomas."  the 
paper  said.  "It  is  because  of  people  like 
Charlie  Thomas  that  St.  Louis  has  Its  won- 
derful reputation  throughout  the  nation  as 
a  cultured  city,  with  outstanding  civic  lead- 
ers who  give  of  themselves  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  inunediate  position. 

"Charles  Allen  Thomas  has  been  an  em- 
bellishment to  out  city.  St.  Louis  salutes  one 
of  its  finest  citizens.  " 

Dr.  Thomas  was  renowned  as  one  of  the 
world's  authorities  on  plutonium  and  nucle- 
ar science,  and  also  worked  to  control 
atomic  energy. 

He  was  one  of  five  authors  of  a  1946  paper 
commonly  known  as  the  Acheson-Lllienthal 
Report  that  proposed  a  master  plan  for  the 
international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  engaged  in  numerous 
other  government  activities  since  the  war. 
including  the  Scientific  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  and  consultant  to  former 
President  Elsenhower's  National  Security 
Council. 

Dr.  Thomas'  life  began  humbly.  He  was 
bom  Feb.  15.  1900.  the  son  of  a  Scott 
County.  Ky..  country  minister. 

At  17.  his  Sunday-school  choir-boy  train- 
ing paid  off  when  he  helped  put  himself 
through  Transylvania  College  in  Lexington 
by  singing  professionally  In  the  cafes  of 
Lexington  and  Louisville. 

From  there  he  went  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  and  landed  the  General 
Motors  Job. 

As  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
chemists.  Dr.  Thomas  held  more  than  55 
U.S.  and  foreign  patents. 

But  to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  field  of  science 
was  as  broad  as  the  universe.  In  addition  to 
his  practical  applications  of  science.  Dr. 
Thomas  also  worked  in  the  lighter  side  of 
chemistry  and  physics.  His  fondness  for 
magic.  Illusion  and  legerdemain— a  hobby 
that  competed  for  spare  time  with  tennis, 
squash  and  hunting— prompted  him  to 
Invent  tricks  and  Illusions  for  stage  and 
nightclub  magicians. 

Shortly  after  Hitler  overran  France  and 
threatened  the  rest  of  Europe.  Great  Brit- 
ain called  on  Dr.  Thomas  to  devise  a  chemi- 
cal method  of  safeguarding  that  country's 
great  stockpiles  of  fuel  from  use  by  Germa- 
ny should  an  invasion  occur. 

He  had  the  leading  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  conventional  weapons  for  the 
United  States  before  being  called  into  the 
Manhattan  Project. 

He  was  heralded  after  the  war  as  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  in  the  world  on  plu- 
tonium. He  direct  the  refining  of  the  then 
newly  discovered  24th  element  for  use  In 
atomic  experiments.  He  was  In  the  exclusive 
group  of  top  scientists  at  Alamagordo.  N.M.. 
who  were  knocked  flat  on  their  backs  by  the 
shock  waves  when  the  atomic  bomb  was 
first  successfully  tested  on  July  16,  1945. 

So  vast  was  Dr.  Thomas'  knowledge  and 
contribution  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves.  In  charge  of  the  U.S.  bomb  project, 
wrote  In  fall  1945  that  Dr.  Thomas  "com- 
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pleted  vital  research  and  solved  production 
problems  of  extreme  complexity,  without 
which  the  atomic  bomb  could  not  have 
been." 

Among  numerous  awards  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Thomas  were:  the  Perkins  Medal  for  the 
highest  achievements  in  American  industri- 
al chemistry;  the  Palladium  Medal  for  the 
Soclete  de  Chemie  Industrialle;  the  Priestly 
Medal,  the  highest  honor  given  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society:  and  the  Medal 
of  Merit  from  President  Truman  for  his 
work  on  the  Manhattan  Project. 

Dr.  Thomas  held  14  honorary  degrees 
from  leading  colleges  and  universities.  In- 
cluding Princeton  and  Brown. 

After  completely  retiring  from  Monsanto 
in  1970,  Dr.  Thomas  turned  his  energy  to 
two  main  pet  projects— Washington  Univer- 
sity and  a  15.000-acre  farm  near  Albany.  Ga. 

As  chairman  of  the  university's  board  of 
trustees.  Dr.  Thomas'  fund-raising  efforts 
netted  some  $350  million.  He  personally  en- 
dowed a  professorship  In  chemistry  at  the 
university  with  a  gift  of  $600,000  in  1976. 

Management  of  the  Georgia  farm— Mag- 
nolia PlanUtion— also  filled  a  large  portion 
of  Dr.  Thomas'  retirement  time.  The  farm 
produces  profitable  crops  of  peanuts, 
pecans,  com.  soybeans  and  timber. 

Even  that  hobby  had  a  scientific  edge.  Dr. 
I  homas  and  his  friends  recently  financed  a 
special  Washington  University  study  de- 
signed to  boost  the  yield  of  food  and  oil 
from  peanuts. 

In  March  1980.  at  the  age  of  80.  Dr. 
Thomas  married  his  second  wife.  Margaret 
Chandler  Porter,  former  Globe-Democrat 
Food  Editor.  His  former  wife.  Margaret  Tal- 
bott.  died  In  1975. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Dr.  Thomas  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son.  Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas 
Jr..  head  of  cellular  biology  at  the  Scripps 
Clinic  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Stephen  O'Nell,  who  heads  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Guild  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Theodore  R.  P.  Martin,  a  successful  artist 
who  lives  In  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Walsh.  al«c  of  St.  Louis;  and  eight  grand- 
children. 

Local  funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 
Burial  win  be  Friday  in  Lexington.  Ky. 

The  family  requested  that  donations  be 
sent  to  the  Charles  Allen  Thomas  Chemis- 
try Chair  at  Washington  University. 


HONORING  SRI  LANKAN 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  inaugu- 
rate their  new  Parliament  building  at 
Sri  Jayewardenapura,  outside  Co- 
lombo. I  offer  my  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations to  our  fellow  Parliamen- 
tarians in  their  new  home.  The  open- 
ing of  this  new  building  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  continued  importance 
and  vitality  of  the  parliamentary 
system  in  Sri  Lanka. 

In  the  most  positive  way,  this  is 
really  a  case  of  old  wine  in  new  bot- 
tles. This  move  to  new  quarters  does 
not  signal  an  interruption  but  a  con- 
tinuation and  renewal  of  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  that  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  have  pursued  since  their  inde- 
pendence in  1948.  The  Sri  Lankan 
people  participate  to  a  remarkably 
high  degree  in  the  democratic  process, 
which  in  fact  predates  their  independ- 


ence. Last  year  they  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  universal  adult  franchise.  The 
rights  and  responsibilities  inherent  in 
this  franchise  have  been  guarded  with 
a  pride  and  jealousy  that  has  insured 
that  in  this  new  Parliament  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Ski  Lankan  people  will 
continue  to  be  represented  fully  and 
fairly. 

I  take  special  note  of  this  new  Par- 
liament today  because  it  represents 
the  strongest  bond  between  the  people 
of  Sri  Lanka  and  the  United  States: 
our  common  commitment  to  and  prac- 
tice of  democracy. 

Building  on  the  foundation  of 
common  democratic  traditions,  we 
have  established  close  and  friendly 
ties  with  Sri  Lanka,  ties  which  we 
value  highly.  Sri  Lanka  is  a  worthy 
friend.  It  has  earned  our  respect  for  its 
pursuit  of  a  genuinely  nonalined  path, 
for  its  pragmatic  economic  policies 
that  are  bringing  a  better,  more  pros- 
perous life  to  its  people,  for  its  high 
level  of  interest  and  participation  in 
international  multilateral  fora,  and  for 
its  free  and  open  society  in  which  we 
hope  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish. 

On  this  special  occasion.  Speaker 
O'Neill  has  written  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulations to  M.  A.  Bakeer,  speaker 
of  the  Parliament. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  M.  A.  Bakeer  Markar, 
Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Democratic 
Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka,  Co- 
lombo. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  prepare  to  open 
your  new  Parliament  buUdlng,  I  offer  my 
warm  congratulations. 

This  occasion  underscores  Sri  Lanka's 
proud  democratic  traditions.  Americans 
have  been  particularly  impressed  by  your 
well  established  democratic  practices  and 
large  voter  turnout  which  has  averaged  over 
80  percent  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 
Such  a  high  turnout  coupled  with  your 
more  than  fifty  years  of  universal  suffrage 
provides  a  fine  example  for  democratic  na- 
tions. Your  new  Parliament  building  sym- 
bolizes the  strength  and  continuity  of  these 
traditions. 

Our  mutual  commitment  to  representative 
government  is  one  of  the  many  factors  bind- 
ing our  two  people  together  and  on  this 
happy  occasion  I  extend  my  warmest  re- 
gards to  you  and  your  fellow  Parliamentar- 
ians. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  Of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  REPORT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  124 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  411(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2171  note),  I  hereby  transmit 
the  East-West  Trade  Report  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1981,  covering  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  nonmarket  economy  countries. 

Economic  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland  in  response 
to  the  repression  in  Poland  were  im- 
posed in  December  1981.  These  politi- 
cal and  economic  measures  affecting 
our  relationship  with  these  countries 
were  designed  to  convey  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  conduct  "business 
as  usual"  with  the  perpetrators  and 
those  who  aid  and  abet  them.  The 
annual  East-West  Trade  Report  for 
1981  will  cover  these  sanctions  In 
greater  detail. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  March  31,  1982. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  12:52  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representf.tives.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4  through 
10.  1982,  "National  Medic  Alert  Week." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  3:24  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5708)  to  amend  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
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H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  19.  1982.  as  "Dutch- American  FYiend- 
ship  Day." 

BfHOLLKD  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  5:35  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thtjrmond). 


EXECtJTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3079.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  Amendments  of  1982";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3080.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  certain  capital 
and  operation  and  maintenance  expendi- 
tures assignable  to  commercial  waterway 
transportation  for  certain  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Inland  waterway  projects,  and  to  authorize 
construction  in  specified  circumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3081.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  prospectus  for  construction  of  a 
new  Federal  building  In  Youngstown.  Ohio, 
and  an  extension  to  the  U.N.  Mission  in  New 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3082.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  home- 
maker/home  health  aide  demonstration 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3083.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (Plaimlng  and  Evaluation),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records  for 
the  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3084.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools  procedures  and  maintenance  con- 
tracts for  equipment  repairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3085.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords for  the  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3088.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Exectlve  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  discontinue  or  amend  certain  require- 
ments for  agency  reports  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3087.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Board  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3088.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  audit  report  of  the  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-3089.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  EJmergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  subsection 
201(d)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  limit  on  Improve- 
ment grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3090.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  various  laws  for 
preventing  the  Introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases,  plant 
diseases,  and  plant  pests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3091.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
revise  and  standardize  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  distribution,  appointment 
and  assignment  of  flag  and  general  officers 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3092.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
four  reports  covering  properties  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977 
and  related  agreements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3093.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  extend  certain  Federal  laws 
relating  to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood development,  and  related  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3094.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  Board's  activities  to 
eliminate  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices In  the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  dated 
March  2.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3095.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  under  Internation- 
al Travel  Act  of  1981  through  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-3096.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3097.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 


the  direct  employment  of  operating  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-3098.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin 
Istration.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  322  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (31 
use.  244).  to  authorize  the  use  of  commer- 
cial firms  in  the  audit  of  paid  Government 
transportation  bills;  to  authorize  an  annual 
appropriation  to  pay  such  firms;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3099.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  (Con- 
rail),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  Conrail  for  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3100.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3101.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Park  Foundation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1981  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Park  Foundation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3102.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  section 
6  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act  (70 
Stat.  109)  ■;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3103.  A  communication  from  an  Attor- 
ney-Adviser of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  El  Salvador  for  a  LAC 
Human  Rights  Initiative  (Salvadoran  EHec- 
tion  Observer  Program);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3104.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secrulty 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3105.  A  communication  from  an  Attor- 
ney-Adviser of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  inter- 
national agreements  other  than  treaties  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
last  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3106.  A  conununication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Management  and  Admin- 
istration) of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  new  systems 
reports  for  two  new  proposed  system  of 
records  entitled  DOE-76  "California. 
Nevada  and  Utah  Milk  Directory"  and 
DOE-77  "Physical  Fitness  Test  Records";  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3107.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  "To  further  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  allow  supply  oper- 
ations to  be  industrially  funded";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3108.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation.  Mont.,  by 
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the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  In  docket  649-80L; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3109.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Depart- 
ment's annual  report  on  Its  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3110.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Department's 
annual  report  on  Its  admiiUstration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3111.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  refugee  resettlement  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3112.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  Antitnist  Divi- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  identical  bidding  In  advertised  public 
procurement;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3113.  A  communication  from  the 
POIA  Officer.  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  United  SUtes  and 
Mexico,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  report  for  calendar  year  1981 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3114.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  revised  date  for 
submission  of  the  report  on  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Amendments  of 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3115.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  ninth  Mari- 
huana and  Health  Report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3116.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Centers  for  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3117.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  final  regulations  for 
International  education  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3118.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority  for  the 
Coast  Guard's  acquisition,  construction,  and 
Improvement  account;  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3119.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  financial  condition  and  operating 
results  of  working  capital  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3120.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Review  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation's  Financial  Statements  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30.  1981";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banltlng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3121.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs,  Amtrak, 
transmitting    the    [terformance    evaluation 


report  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3122.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs  of 
Amtrak  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  on  number  of  passengers  and  on  time 
performance  of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leglslatlpn  entitled  'Federal 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Act  of  1982"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3124.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Comptrollers  for  American 
Samoa.  Guam/Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands/Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3125.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  net  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  Ux  and  their  disposition 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-3126.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion which  examines  the  desirability  of 
waiving  present  medicare  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements or  second  surgical  opinions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3127.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  on 
two  new  Federal  Maritime  Commission  pro- 
posed systems  of  records  subject  to  the  Pri- 
vacy Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3128.  A  communication  from  the  So- 
licitor of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Commission's  annual  report  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1981  relating  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary- 

EC-3129.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  wmual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3130.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
remove  the  bar  against  payment  of  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  and  veterans' 
group  life  Insurance  proceeds  In  the  event 
the  claim  Is  filed  more  than  4  years  after 
the  insured's  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3131.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
"To  amend  chapter  19  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  unrestricted  as- 
signment of  a  beneficiary's  Interest  In  the 
proceeds  of  a  Government  Life  Insurance 
policy  In  cases  Involving  contested  claims"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3132.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
message  urging  prompt  Senate  ratification 
of  Montreal  protocols  3  and  4;  Ordered  to 
He  on  the  Uble. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    SYMMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Abdnor  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  2315.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance    with    title    23    of    the    United 
SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works    and    the    Committee    on    Finance, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent  provided  that 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  commit- 
tee consider  only  title  I  and  the  Finance 
committee  consider  only  title  II. 
By  Mr.  EAST: 
S.  2316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  revision  of 
the  military  retired  or  reUiner  pay  of  cer- 
Uin  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  were  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
between  October   1.   1963.  and  October   1, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen.    Mr.    BoREN.    Mr.    BoscH- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 

GOLDWATER.  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  HOL- 

lings.  Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Schmitt.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
THinufOND.  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Weickeri: 
2317.  A  bin  to  recognize  the  organiza- 


S. 


the  National  Federation  of 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


tlon  known 
Music  clubs; 
clary. 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield): 

S.  2318.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Scenic  Area  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion, development,  conservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  scenic,  natural,  cultural, 
and  other  resource  values  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  in  the  SUtes  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  to  esUbllsh  national  policies  to 
assist  in  the  furtherance  of  this  objective, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2319.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  regional  prex^ss  to  assure  the  or- 
derly development  and  conservation  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  In  the  SUtes  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  to  esUblish  na- 
tional policies  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  objective,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request): 

S.  2320.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1936  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to 
provide  for  criminal  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  racketeering  activity,  to  provide  for 
the  sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture  for  all 
felony  drug  offenses,  to  facllUte  forfeitures 
In  drug  related  and  racketeering  cases,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MATTINOLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  substantiation 
of  the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress which  are  allowed  as  a  deduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2322.  A  bill  to  require  parental  notifica- 
tion by  any  federally  funded  entity  provid- 
ing contraceptive  device  or  abortion  service 
to  an  unmarried  minor:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2323.  A  bill  to  require  any  educational 
agency  receiving  Federal  funds  to  allow  pa- 
rental review  of  textbooks:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2324.  A  bill  to  clarify  Federal  involve- 
ment in  released  time  for  parenthood  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2325.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing  Fed- 
eral vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams, to  simplify  requirements  for  States 
and  other  recipients  participating  in  Federal 
vocational  and  adult  education  programs, 
and  to  authorize  certain  State  and  national 
programs  for  the  development  of  vocational 
skills  and  basic  skills  for  persons  whose  em- 
ployment would  sustain  or  improve  work 
force  productivity  and  economic  growth, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DbConcini,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  2326.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.    RIEOLE   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Stcnnis.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.   Mr.   Bentsen.   Mr.   Melcher. 
Mr.    Randolph.    Mr.    Baucus.    Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.   2327.   A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  an  emergency 
homeownership  program,  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  avoid  mortgage  defaults  caused 
by   adverse   economic   conditions,    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.     Mr.     Motnihan.     Mr. 
Levin.      Mr.      Durenberger.      Mr. 
Hetlin.  and  Mr.  Riegu): 
S.J.  Res.  181.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  designate  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  25  through 
May  2.  1982.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stap- 
PORD.  B4r.  Baucus.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
McClure.     Mr.     MuRKOWSKi.     Mr. 
D'Amato.     Mr.     Durenberger.     Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
BvKDicK,      Mr.      Humphrey.      Mr. 
Hetlin.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.   Percy.   Mr.   Symms.   Mr.   Arm- 
strong,    Mr.     Matrias.     and     Mr. 
Wallop): 
S.J.  Res.  182.  A  bill  to  designate  January 
1983  as  "National  Snowmoblllng  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  Res.  354.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  an  im- 
mediate resumption  of  negotiations  with 
the  (jovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  an 
extension  of  the  existing  long-term  grain 
sales  agreement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  (Cranston.  Mr.  Oou>- 
watzr.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Cohen.     Mr.     Leahy,     Mr.     Duren- 
berger,       Mr.       Matsunaga,       Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN.  Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.    Boschwitz.    Mr.    Heplin.    Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Hay/kawa. 
Mr.    Cannon.    Mr.    Andrews.    Mr. 
TsoNCAS.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Chapex): 
S.  Res.  355.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  continue  Federal  funding  for  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  resources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stennis.  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  Res.  356.  A  resolution  to  permit  certain 
members  of  Senate  committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Budget  to  provide  written 
statements  or  testimony  In  connection  with 
action  by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  Mr.  John  C.  F.  Tlllson;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  Res.  357.  A  resolution  relating  to  con- 
tinuance on  payroll  of  certain  Senate  em- 
ployees; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr  BAKER: 
S.  Con.  Res.  78.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  in  April  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  more  than  three 
days;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and  Mr. 

BURDICK): 

S.  2315.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  in  awicordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  provided  that  the  Committee 
on  EInvironment  and  Public  Works 
consider  only  title  I,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  consider  only  title  II. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  and  Mr. 
Stafford  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  In  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2318.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  scenic  area  to  assure  the 
protection,  development,  conservation, 
and  enhancement  of  the  scenic,  natu- 
ral, cultural,  and  other  resource  vsdues 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  in  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  to 
establish  national  policies  to  assist  in 


the  furtherance  of  this  objective,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  E}nergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2319.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  process  to 
assure  the  orderly  development  and 
conservation  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  to  est&blish  national  poli- 
cies to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
objective,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE  ACTS  OP  1982 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  Act  of  1982.  I  do  so  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  a  strong  sense  of  his- 
torical purpose. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  entering  the  final  stage  of  a  dec- 
ades-long effort  to  insure  the  unique- 
ness of  an  extraordinary  landscape 
and  natural  resource.  The  legislation 
we  propose  today  will  establish  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  partnership  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  management 
of  the  Columbia  Gorge. 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton share  the  Columbia  Gorge.  It 
forms  part  of  the  border  between 
them  and  the  six  gorge  counties: 
Wasco,  Hood  River,  smd  Multnomah 
counties  on  the  Oregon  side;  Klickitat, 
Skamania,  and  Clark  counties  on  the 
Washington  side. 

For  about  85  miles,  from  Gibbons 
Creek  and  Maryhill  on  the  Washing- 
ton side,  to  the  Sandy  River  on  the 
Oregon  side,  the  Columbia  River  has 
carved  a  natural  wonder  as  magnifi- 
cent as  any  found  on  Earth.  Com- 
pressed Into  these  few  miles  of  out- 
standing geologic  features  is  a  transi- 
tion from  rain  forest  to  sagebrush— all 
without  a  change  in  elevation. 

Moving  east  from  the  Portland-Van- 
couver metropolitan  area,  in  little 
more  than  1  hour  by  car,  the  traveler 
follows  the  Columbia  through  massive 
cliffs  with  lush  vegetation  and  thun- 
dering waterfalls.  The  motorist  passes 
landmarks  like  Beacon  Rock,  the 
second  largest  monolith  in  the  world- 
only  the  Rock  of  Gibralter  is  larger. 
The  terrain  evens  out  a  bit  with  roll- 
ing hills  and  vast  meadows  where  wild- 
flowers  bloom.  By  the  time  the  travel- 
er arrives  at  The  Dalles,  the  landscape 
has  become  arid  and  dotted  with  sage- 
brush. 

In  making  this  short  trip,  the  travel- 
er has  passed  from  an  area  in  which 
the  average  rainfall  varies  from  about 
64  inches  per  year  to  about  16  inches 
per  year. 

The  wide  variety  of  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  gorge  give  it  an  unusually 
diverse  plant  and  animal  population. 
Botanically,  the  dense,  mixed  conifer 
forests  of  the  western  gorge  give  way 
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to  the  semiarid  grasses  and  sagebrush 
of  the  eastern  gorge. 

The  gorge  is  home  for  many  rare 
plant  species.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice reports  that  there  are  four  species 
of  plants  found  only  in  the  gorge,  and 
many  others  are  rare  enough  to  be 
considered  endangered. 

The  wildlife  in  the  gorge  is  equally 
varied,  with  more  than  25  species  of 
mammals,  including  the  black  bear, 
mountain  lion,  and  elk.  There  are  lit- 
erally dozens  of  species  of  birds,  in- 
cluding several  recognized  by  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life as  threatened  or  endangered,  such 
as  the  northern  bald  eagle  and  Arctic 
peregrine  falcon. 

The  human  species,  too,  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Columbia  Gorge, 
and  has  been  for  at  least  11.000  years. 
The  gorge  contains  extensive  aftiheo- 
logical  sites,  such  as  Memaloose  Island 
with  its  sacred  Indian  burial  ground, 
and  the  Wishram  archeological  site, 
which  is  noted  for  its  petroglyphs. 

The  campsites  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  still  can  be  viewed  in 
the  Columbia  Gorge.  As  all  of  us 
know,  that  expedition  helped  spark 
the  migration  which  settled  the  West. 

The  Coliunbia  Gorge  figiires  promi- 
nently in  the  history  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  the  gate- 
way of  the  westward  movement.  Sec- 
tions of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  still  can 
be  seen,  along  with  parts  of  the  1856 
Oregon  Portage  Road.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  is  documented  in 
several  places  in  the  gorge,  such  as  the 
north  shore  portgage  railroad  at  Bon- 
neville Dam.  The  first  locomotive  built 
in  the  Northwest,  the  Oregon  Pony, 
was  used  on  the  water  level  Oregon 
Portage  Road  in  1862.  and  is  today  dis- 
played in  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks. 

The  substantial  steamboat  traffic 
which  once  plied  the  Colimibia  River 
through  the  gorge  is  recalled  by  the 
huge  pilings— part  of  the  steamboat 
landings— which  are  still  visible  at  sev- 
eral places  along  the  river.  Conscious 
of  this  heritage,  the  Port  of  Cascade 
Locks  soon  will  have  a  350-passenger 
stemwheel  steamboat  operating  on 
the  river. 

The  gorge  also  features  the  "scenic 
highway"  built  in  1916.  In  many 
places,  it  is  carved  into  the  cllffsides. 
When  he  saw  this  highway,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

You  have  In  the  Columbia  River  Highway 
the  most  remarkable  road  engineering  In 
the  United  States,  which  for  scenic  gran- 
deur is  not  equalled  anywhere. 

It  is  a  difficult  job,  Mr.  President,  to 
describe  the  importance  of  the  Coliun- 
bia Gorge  in  words.  I  am  not  the  first 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  try.  The  first 
was  Senator  E.  D.  Baker  more  than 
120  years  ago. 

In  January  of  1861,  in  his  first 
speech  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Baker 
said: 


The  adventurous  traveler,  who  wanders 
on  the  slope  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the  verge 
of  civilization,  stands  awestruck  and  aston- 
ished In  the  great  chasm  formed  by  the  tor- 
rent of  the  Columbia,  as.  rushing  between 
Mount  Hood  and  Mount  St.  Helens,  It 
breaks  through  the  ridges  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  find  the  sea.  .  . 

Other  prominent  voices  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Pacific  Northwest  also  have 
tried  to  describe  the  gorge.  As  they 
moved  through  the  gorge  from  east  to 
west.  Lewis  and  Clark  noted  in  their 
journal  of  1806  that: 

Several  small  streams  fall  from  a  much 
greater  height,  and  In  their  descent  become 
a  perfect  mist  which  collecting  on  the  rocks 
below  again  become  visible  and  descend  a 
second  time  In  the  same  manner  before  they 
reach  the  base  of  the  rocks.  The  hills  have 
now  become  mountains  .  .  . 

Another  early  traveler  in  the  gorge. 
John  Boardman,  wrote  this  in  his 
journal  of  1843: 

Oh!  the  pleasure  of  lying  by  on  this  river 
for  wind,  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  high  peaks 
and  cliffs  that  adorn  the  banks  of  this  river 
on  either  side.  Sublime  landscapes,  views 
that  a  Raphael  or  Corregglo  would  have 
given  thousands  and  endured  any  fatigue  to 
have  seen  .  .  . 

Maybe  the  most  inspired  description 
of  the  Gorge  was  written  in  1865  by 
Frances  Puller  Victor  in  "The  River  of 
the  West:" 

The  rise  of  the  foothills  commences,  then 
the  very  mountains  themselves,  untU  when 
you  have  arrived  at  the  Cascades,  you  are  In 
their  very  heart— you  actually  stand  In  a 
gap  where  mighty  mountains  have  been 
parted.  Before  arriving  at  this  point  you 
have  been  almost  sated  with  magnificence, 
but  when  you  leave  the  steamer  and  find 
yourself  standing  plgmy-llke  In  the  midst  of 
the  giant  cliffs  and  peakes,  nothing  Is  left 
you  but  sUent  awe  and  delight.  The  height 
and  grandeur  of  the  mountains  above  the 
Cascades  Is  so  great  and  overpowering  that 
it  cannot  be  described— It  can  only  be 
felt.  .  .  The  Hudson,  which  so  long  has  been 
the  pride  of  America,  Is  but  the  younger 
brother  of  the  majestic  Columbia. 

Today  the  Columbia  Gorge  does  not 
look  exactly  as  it  did  when  these  earli- 
er descriptions  were  written.  The 
human  impact  has  been  heavy.  Hydro- 
electric dams  have  been  built  in  the 
river.  Major  highways  and  railroads 
run  along  its  banks.  And  more  than  a 
handful  of  towns,  industrial  plants 
and  ports  are  located  along  both  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  sides. 

In  short,  although  the  gorge  contin- 
ues to  be  a  marvelous  natural  wonder, 
it  has  its  own  local  economy  and  popu- 
lation to  support. 

Before  deciding  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation, I  asked  myself  how  long  we 
could  expect  the  character  of  the 
gorge  to  remain  unchanged.  It  sits, 
quite  literally,  at  the  edge  of  a  major 
metropolitan  area  of  1.15  million 
people.  As  the  Portland-Vancouver 
areas  grows,  so  does  the  pressure  to 
create  suburbs  in  the  gorge.  By  today's 
commuting  standards,  unique  parts  of 
the  gorge  are  within  easy  distance  of 
these  cities. 


The  danger  of  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment on  the  gorge  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years.  It  was  acknowledged 
45  years  ago  in  a  study  done  by  the 
Columbia  Gorge  Committee  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  That  1937  study  speaks 
of: 

A  crisis  In  the  destiny  of  the  area,  in 
which  the  perishable  natural  values  of  a 
phenomenal  region  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  no  protection  compara- 
ble in  authority  or  scope  to  the  various 
forces  which  endanger  them. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Park 
Service  has  confirmed  and  emphasized 
anew  those  earlier  findings.  The  1980 
study  concludes  that  the  Columbia 
Gorge  is  "a  nationally  significant  re- 
source that  warrants  protection." 
While  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse 
every  aspect  of  this  study,  I  found  its 
assessment  of  residential  development 
pressures  especially  important.  It 
states  in  part: 

Significant  pressures  to  increase  residen- 
tial development  will  prevail  on  the  land- 
scape on  the  western  reaches  of  the  Gorge, 
Including  parts  of  Multnomah.  Skamania, 
and  Clark  cotmtles.  With  the  Impending 
(1982)  completion  of  the  1-205  bridge  across 
(government  Island  just  west  of  the  gorge, 
greatly  improved  accessibility  will  work  to 
bring  In  more  residences.  When  this  occurs, 
much  of  the  existing  upland  and  lowland 
farm  areas  can  be  expected  to  be  lost.  .  .  . 
The  Impact  will  be  visible  from  Chanticleer 
State  Park,  Crown  Point  State  Park,  Roost- 
er Rock  State  Park,  and  elsewhere. 

The  gorge  area  Just  east  of  the  Sandy 
River  In  Oregon  and  the  Cape  Horn  area  In 
Washington  are  not  now  experiencing  major 
settlement  because  of  steep  topography, 
strong  winds,  lack  of  groundwater  supplies, 
lack  of  central  sewer  and  water  systems,  and 
minimum  acreage  requirements  to  land  par- 
cels with  wells  and  septic  tanks.  However, 
many  of  these  restrictive  factors  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  extension  or  devel- 
opment of  utilities  and  services. 

Since  the  1937  gorge  study  was  con- 
ducted, there  has  been  talk  of  develop- 
ing coordinated  management  in  the 
gorge  to  deal  with  growth  pressures. 
Many  have  pinned  their  hopes  on  a 
compEu:t  between  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Today,  although  the  pressures 
noted  so  many  years  ago  are  much 
greater,  we  are  no  closer  to  a  bi-State 
solution. 

Through  the  years  I  have  hoped 
that  local  governments  on  both  sides 
of  the  gorge  would  be  able  to  do  the 
necessary  job  on  their  own  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  most  are  willing 
to  do  so.  By  themselves  and  without 
support,  however,  they  do  not  have 
the  framework  needed  for  developing 
an  overall  management  plan  for  the 
gorge. 

The  principal  problem  is  that  man- 
agement in  the  gorge  Is  diffuse.  It  is 
scattered  among  dozens  of  jurisdic- 
tions, each  with  its  own  priorities  and 
programs.  These  include  the  coimties. 
port  commissions.  State  highway  de- 
partments. State  parks  departments. 
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the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority,  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  many 
others.  We  still  lack  a  mechanism  for 
coordinating  these  Jurisdictions  and 
their  various  interests  so  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  gorge  can  be  pro- 
tected. Rather  than  treat  the  gorge  as 
the  single  resource  it  so  obviously  is. 
we  continue  to  view  it  as  being  as  frag- 
mented as  the  governmental  jurisdic- 
tions among  which  it  is  located. 

The  closest  that  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  come  to 
coordinated  action  to  protect  the 
gorge  are  the  Columbia  Gorge  Com- 
missions, which  each  State  has  main- 
tained since  the  1950's.  Through  the 
years  these  commissions  have  been 
sensitive  and  effective  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gorge.  They  have  often 
been  effective  despite  the  fact  that 
under  the  law  they  have  only  advisory 
powers.  But  truly  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  Coltmibia  Gorge  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  cajoling,  hope, 
and  argument.  This  Is  the  brushflre 
approach  to  management. 

What  is  needed  is  a  regional  solution 
to  management  of  the  gorge.  The 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
local  governments,  and  all  the  other 
Interests  in  the  gorge  must  be  brought 
together  in  the  common  interest  of  or- 
derly management.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  develop  a  coordinated 
mangement  plan  for  the  gorge  If  given 
adequate  support  and  the  framework 
needed  to  put  it  together. 

The  legislation  we  Introduce  today 
will  provide  Just  such  support  and 
framework.  It  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  existing  economy  of  the 
gorge,  but  it  adso  seeks  to  protect  the 
historic,  cultural,  auid  scenic  values 
that  make  the  gorge  unique. 

Protecting  the  gorge  as  a  natural  re- 
source need  not  conflict  with  the 
broadening  of  the  area's  economic 
base.  We  acknowledge  that  the  gorge 
Is  a  major  transportation  corridor.  It  is 
an  Important  commercial  and  industri- 
al area.  I  do  not  believe  that  growth 
will  be  less  vigorous  if  it  is  carefully 
coordinated  and  controlled. 

I  do  not  propose,  nor  would  I  ever 
support,  an  effort  to  eradicate  man's 
presence  in  the  gorge.  What  is  needed 
is  an  approach  that  protects  both  the 
natural  values  and  the  right  of  proper- 
ty owners  to  remain  on  their  land,  of 
mills  to  cut  lumber,  and  dams  to  gen- 
erate electricity. 

I  want  to  conclude,  Mr.  President, 
with  some  comments  from  an  editorial 
from  The  Dalles  Chronicle,  which  is 
located  in  the  city  of  The  Dalles  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  gorge. 

This  argument  does  not  have  to  be  one  of 
city  versus  country.  Washington  versus 
Oregon,  development  versus  environment 
...  If  these  elements  become  the  tenor  of 
the  discussion,  everyone  is  going  to  lose;  the 
people  who  live  deep  In  the  gorge  who  want 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  those  of  us 
who  live  on  the  edge  of  the  gorge  and  love 


the  experience  of  visiting  It.  and  the  rest  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  this  bill  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LSGISLATIOH      To      PHOTICT      THX      COLUMBIA 

River  Gorge,  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Act  op  1982 

SUMMARY  or  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

1.  Findings  and  purposes  of  the  bill 

Findings:  The  Columbia  River  Gorge  con- 
tains magnificent  scenic,  natural,  and  recre- 
ational values  of  national  significance.  It  is 
a  unique  historical,  geographical,  blofoglcal 
and  cultural  area.  There  Is  evidence  that  It 
has  been  inhabited  by  man  for  over  11.000 
years.  It  contains  many  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  of  plants  and  animals. 
Human  activity  in  the  Gorge  has  been  In- 
tense, but  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gorge  has 
been  largely  preserved.  However,  the  Gorge 
Is  threatened  by  rapid  population  growth 
and  a  lack  of  coordinated  management 
among  the  more  than  50  local,  state,  and 
federal  jurisdictions  and  agencies  located 
there.  The  resources  and  overall  authority 
for  protecting  the  Gorge  are  lacking. 

Purposes:  To  establish  an  effective  part- 
nership between  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  for  developing  a  single  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Gorge.  To  protect  the 
scenic,  cultural,  natural,  historical,  archeo- 
loglcal,  and  economic  resources  of  the 
Gorge.  To  supplement  local  and  state  plans 
In  order  to  protect  the  Gorge's  existing 
character  while  protecting  critical  lands  and 
allowing  development  only  when  consistent 
with  preservation  of  existing  scenic,  natural, 
and  cultural  values. 

2.  Scenic  area 

The  bill  esUbllshes  the  "Columbia  River 
Gorge  Scenic  Area"  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting all  the  resources  of  the  Gorge- 
scenic,  natural,  cultural  and  also  economic. 
The  Area  would  extend  along  the  Gorge 
from  the  Sandy  River  on  the  west  to  the 
Maryhlll  Museum  on  the  east.  It  would  In- 
clude approximately  310,000  acres,  or  about 
480  square  miles.  Towns  In  the  Area  will  be 
excluded  from  It.  and  provisions  made  for 
their  future  growth. 

3.  Administration  of  the  scenic  area 

The  Area  will  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  through  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Scenic 
Area  Regional  Commission.  The  Forest 
Service  and  the  Regional  Commission  will 
Involve  the  public  and  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral government  agencies  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  In  making  decisions.  They 
will  consult  with  Interested  and  concerned 
citizens  and  conduct  public  hearings  within 
Gorge  counties. 

4.  Regional  commission 

A  14-member  Regional  Commission  will 
advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Forest  Service  on  management 
decisions  in  the  Scenic  Area.  Membership  of 
the  Commission  breaks  down  as  follows:  one 
member  from  each  of  the  six  counties  along 
the  Gorge:  two  each  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  appointed  by  the  governors; 
three  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: and  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  or 
his  designee  as  a  non-voting,  ex-offldo 
member. 


The  Regional  Commission  will  be  provided 
the  staff  It  needs. 

The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  Region- 
al Commission  will  Include: 

a.  Assisting  the  Forest  Service  Chief  in 
the  development  of  the  management  plan 
for  the  Scenic  Area. 

b.  Facilitating  communication  and  coordi- 
nation among  residents,  landowners,  and 
Federal,  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies. 

c.  Reviewing  and  monitoring  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Scenic  Area  management 
plan. 

d.  Reviewing  all  land  acquisition  proposals 
Involving  the  potential  use  of  eminent 
domain. 

5.  Management  plan 

An  Interdisciplinary  planning  team  select- 
ed by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  will 
develop  a  management  plan  for  the  Scenic 
Area.  The  plan  will  designate  appropriate 
uses  of  lai.ds  within  the  Area  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Columbia  Gorge 
Act.  It  will  be  based  on  an  Inventory  of  the 
Area's  resources,  including  archeologlcal, 
social,  economic,  forest,  historical,  natural, 
geological,  recreational  and  scenic  values. 
Whenever  possible,  state  and  local  land  use 
policies  will  be  Incorporated  into  the  man- 
agement plan,  provided  they  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

When  completed  by  the  Forest  Service, 
the  management  plan  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Regional  Commission  which  will  have 
six  months  to  review  It  and  hold  public 
hearings  on  It.  At  the  end  of  the  six-month 
period,  the  Regional  Commission  will  vote 
on  the  plan. 

If  the  Regional  Commission  approves  the 
plan,  it  will  go  into  effect. 

If  the  Regional  Commission  votes  against 
the  plan,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  will  have  90  days  to  consid- 
er the  objections  of  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion to  the  plan.  He  may  modify  the  plan  to 
meet  the  objections,  but  Is  not  required  to 
do  so.  At  the  end  of  the  90-day  period,  the 
Secretary  will  resubmit  the  plan  to  the  Re- 
gional Commission. 

The  Regional  Commission  will  agedn  con- 
sider the  plan  for  90  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
90-day  period,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  adopt  the  management  plan  even  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

6.  AcQuisition 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
land  through  donation,  purchase,  exchange 
or  bequest.  He  must  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Commission  on  all  acquisitions. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
demn land,  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

a  Exemption  for  non-critical  Gorge 
lands.— Only  lands  classified  as  critical.  I.e.. 
essential  for  maintaining  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Gorge,  could  be  condemned.  Critical 
lands  will  be  indentlfled  In  the  map  which 
accompanies  the  Gorge  bill. 

b.  Exemption  for  single-family  residences, 
farming,  or  yrastna— Critical  lands  which 
were  used  for  single-family  residences,  farm- 
ing, or  grazing  before  July  1.  1981.  cannot 
be  condemned,  provided  the  use  of  the  land 
is  not  changed. 

c.  Overall  cap  on  condemnation. — No 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
within  the  Area  can  be  acquired  by  condem- 
nation. 

d.  Condemnation  is  a  last  resort— Con- 
demnatlon  can  proceed  only  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  that  all 
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reasonable  efforts  to  acquire  the  land  by  ne- 
gotiation have  failed.  Other  land-protecting 
options,  such  as  scenic  easements  or  land 
exchanges,  must  be  tried  first  and  could 
prove  to  be  very  successful. 

7.  Interim  management 
Within  six  montlis  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
identify  interim  critical  areas  and  adopt  In- 
terim standards  and  guidelines  governing  all 
land  use  activities  within  the  Area,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission.  These 
will  be  in  effect  untU  the  management  plan 
for  the  Area  is  adopted. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joining  with  Senator  Pack- 
wood  In  sponsoring  legislation  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  Columbia  Gorge. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  sponsoring  an- 
other bill  designed  to  achieve  the  same 
goal,  although  the  mechanisms  for 
doing  so  are  different.  There  are  diver- 
gent opinions  as  to  how  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  should  be  protected,  al- 
though I  believe  there  is  widespread 
opinion  that  this  beautiful  area  is  de- 
serving of  overall  protection,  regard- 
less of  the  mechanics  of  doing  so. 

The  Coltmibia  River  Gorge  Is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  Is  the  only  sea  level  pas- 
sage through  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  contains  spectacular  vistas  and 
unique  combinations  of  climate,  vege- 
tation, and  landforms.  The  west  end  is 
a  land  of  waterfalls  and  lush  rain  for- 
ests. The  eastern  end  of  the  gorge 
opens  Into  oaks  and  grasslands,  and  fi- 
nally blends  into  sagebrush  and  open 
spaces. 

The  Columbia  River  Gorge  contains 
many  waterfalls,  including  spectacular 
620-foot-high  Multnomah  Palls.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  are 
drawn  to  the  area  each  year  to  view 
the  magnificent  beauty.  One  can  Imag- 
ine the  awe  of  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  when  they  first  viewed 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  during 
their  westward  expedition  in  1805.  The 
Columbia  River  Gorge  Is  truly  one  of 
America's  most  splendid  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  the  11,000  years  of  human  activi- 
ty in  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  Its 
beauty  and  grandeur  have  Impressed 
those  who  live  and  visit  there.  Howev- 
er, the  pressures  to  develop  the  area 
have  created  a  great  deal  of  concern  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  will  be  lost  forever  to 
housing  developments  and  factories  In 
the  name  of  progress.  Recent  exam- 
ples of  development  pressure  Is  the 
new  Interstate  205  bridge  over  the  Co- 
lumbia River  which  will  make  large 
areas  of  Clark  and  Skamania  Cotmties 
an  easy  commuting  distance  to  east 
Multnomah  County  and  downtown 
Portlaind.  Other  pressures  include 
local  government  plans  to  bring  pollut- 
ing Industries  into  the  gorge,  small  hy- 
droelectric projects  on  now  free-flow- 
ing rivers,  and  new  logging  and  quar- 
rying operations  that  spoil  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  area. 


Mr.  President,  last  fall,  I.  along  with 
other  Oregon  congressional  delegation 
members  circulated  a  draft  Columbia 
Gorge  scenic  area  protection  bill  for- 
mulated by  the  Friends  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge.  This  draft  went  to 
government  officials  and  Interested 
persons  in  the  proposed  Columbia 
River  Gorge  scenic  area.  My  office  re- 
ceived constructive  comments  from 
many  individuals  inside  the  proposed 
area,  as  well  as  from  other  Interested 
parties  outside  of  the  proposed  area.  I 
believe  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  support 
for  protecting  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge,  but  many  who  reside  and  work 
in  the  proposed  area  viewed  the  draft 
legislation  as  a  Federal  takeover  of 
private  property. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  office  along 
with  Senator  Packwood's  and  Repre- 
sentatives Wyden,  Weaver,  and 
AuCoiN,  attempted  to  draft  legislation 
that  took  into  consideration  the  com- 
ments received  on  the  Friends  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  draft  bill.  An- 
other bill  was  drafted  and  again  circu- 
lated to  the  Friends  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge.  The  Friends  of  the 
Gorge  disagreed  with  the  direction 
this  new  draft  took  and  instead  pre- 
ferred the  original  legislation.  Others, 
especially  persons  who  reside  in  the 
proposed  Columbia  Gorge  scenic  area, 
prefer  the  draft  that  was  crafted  earli- 
er this  year.  Because  of  that  diver- 
gence in  opinion.  I  am  introducing 
both  bills  so  as  to  provide  a  complete 
public  forum  for  these  ideas  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  debated. 

The  basic  differences  In  these  bills  is 
the  number  of  persons  appointed  to 
the  regional  commission,  the  overall 
authority  of  the  regional  commission, 
and  the  means  and  authority  the  com- 
mission has  to  condemn  property  to 
meet  the  objective  of  preserving  the 
scenic  quality  of  the  area.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  with  Senator 
Packwood  limits  the  authority  of  the 
regional  commission  in  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  will  formulate  the  msin- 
agement  plan  for  the  area,  with  the 
regional  commission  having  only  one 
veto  over  the  Forest  Service  plan. 

The  other  legislation  I  am  Introduc- 
ing allows  the  regional  commission, 
which  has  a  smaller  membership  and 
gives  more  of  the  decisions  to  the  af- 
fected counties  along  the  gorge,  to  de- 
velop the  management  plan  for  the 
area  with  the  assistance  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
with  Senator  Packwood  has  a  10-per- 
cent limit  on  the  amount  of  land  In 
the  total  area  that  can  be  condemned. 
My  bill  has  strict  voting  requirements 
on  the  conunlssion  for  lands  that  can 
be  condemned  in  the  area,  and  allows 
that  condemnation  be  used  as  last 
resort  measure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  preserving  the  area.  These 
are  the  main  major  differences  in  the 
bills  I  am  cosponsorlng  and  sponsoring 


today.  The  provision  for  protection  of 
the  critical  areas  in  the  proposed 
scenic  area,  exemptions  for  Incorporat- 
ed cities,  allowance  for  county  govern- 
ments who  have  the  ability  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  do  so, 
the  preservation  of  local  property  tax 
and  national  forest  receipt  revenues, 
are  similar  in  both  bills.  I  might  add 
that  it  is  my  Intention  in  introducing 
both  bills  to  protect  the  critical  areas 
with  the  proposed  Columbia  Gorge 
scenic  area.  The  total  land  area  of 
both  bills  is  306,000  acres,  of  which 
about  30,455  are  considered  to  be  criti- 
cal. These  critical  lands  must  be  pro- 
tected above  all  else,  as  some  of  these 
critical  portions  are  right  now  under 
considerable  development  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  introduc- 
tion of  both  these  bills  is  an  important 
step  in  the  effort  to  save  one  of  our 
Nation's  spectacular  natural  resources. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
bills  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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"Columbia  River  Gorge  Act  of  1982". 
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PINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  located  In 
the  SUte  of  Oregon  and  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington, Is  a  spectacular  canyon  of  compel- 
ling and  majestic  beauty  formed  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  cutting  through  the  Cascade 
Range  and  dramatically  Illustrates  natural 
geologic  forces: 

(2)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  is  the  his- 
toric gateway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Interior  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent traveled  by  native  Americans,  explor- 
ers, traders,  and  pioneers,  and  evidencing 
human  habitation  for  over  11,000  years,  and 
It  remains  an  area  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic Importance  to  the  region,  particularly 
with  respect  to  navigation,  transportation, 
energy  production,  fisheries,  agriculture, 
and  recreation: 

(3)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  contains 
magnificent  scenic,  natural,  and  recreation- 
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al  values  of  national  significance.  Including 
the  cascading  all-season  waterfalls  and  an 
extensive  system  of  hiking  trails; 

(4)  scenic  vlewpolnU.  highways,  and  trails 
are  critical  recreation  faculties  heavily  used 
by  residents  of  the  Portland-Vancouver 
Metropolitan  Area  and  by  visitors  from 
around  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world: 

(5)  the  botanical  diversity  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  ranging  from  the  sagebmsh 
and  grasslands  of  the  east  to  the  lush  rain 
foresU  of  the  west.  Including  many  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species.  Is  unique,  due 
In  part  to  the  diverse  climate  of  the  area; 

(6)  human  Impact  on  the  landscape  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  Including  Federal  hy 
droelectrlc  power  development.  Interstate 
highway  coivstructlon.  port  and  navigation 
facilities,  farms,  orchards,  forest  production, 
cities,  and  towns,  is  Intense,  but.  historical- 
ly, much  of  the  diverse  scenic  quality  of  the 
Gorge  has  been  preserved; 

(7)  the  character  of  much  of  the  land- 
scape of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  has  been 
maintained  and  enhanced  by  existing  rural 
communities  which  should  be  protected  and 
maintained; 

(8)  the  existing  scenic,  historic,  recreation- 
al, archeologlcai,  and  scientific  qualities  of 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  are  threatened 
by  rapid  population  growth  In  the  nearby 
Portland.  Oregon-Vancouver.  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area,  by  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  existence  of  more  than  50 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Jurisdictions  and 
agencies  with  authority  within  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge; 

(9)  the  existing  local.  SUte.  and  Federal 
planning  and  regulatory  authorities  lack 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  growth 
management,  develop  recreational  f{u;llitles 
to  serve  tourists  and  residents  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  In  close  proximity  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  and  protect  the  unique 
scenic  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge;  and 

(10)  in  order  to  resolve  differences,  exist- 
ing and  potential,  between  the  various  af- 
fected Jurisdictions  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  State  of  Washington  over  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  existing  char- 
acter of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  and  In 
order  to  protect  the  scenic  and  other  values 
of  Federal  lands  and  facilities  located  within 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  the  Federal 
Government  must  form  a  partnership  with 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  and  focus  final  decisional 
authority  in  a  single  arbiter,  thereby  pro- 
tecting the  Gorge's  nationally  significant 
scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  (Including  his- 
torical, archeologlcai.  scienclflc.  recreation- 
al, and  social )  resources. 

(b)  Ptjri^ses.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  cultural,  and  other  resource 
values  of  existing  Federal  property  located 
in  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  including 
lands  administered  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  lands  included  In  the  Interstate 
Highway  System: 

(2)  to  protect  and  enhance  all  scenic,  cul- 
tural, and  natural  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  including  sensitive  habiuts 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
while  providing  public  use  and  enjoyment 
consistent  with  protecting  and  preserving 
these  resources: 

(3)  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historical 
and  archeologlcai  resources  of  the  Columbia 


River  Gorge  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
make  these  resources  more  available  to  the 
public  for  educational  and  scientific  pur- 
poses; 

(4)  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  existing 
economy  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  fishing,  existing  hydro- 
electric facilities  and  timber  utilization,  and 
the  character  of  human  hablUtion.  in  har- 
mony with  the  existing  visual  landscape, 
and  by  promoting  economic  development 
within  the  Gorge  which  enhances  the  exist- 
ing scenic  and  natural  character  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  and  which  promotes 
public  awareness  of  the  historical,  cultural, 
and  natural  values  of  the  area  and  which 
supports  and  enhances  the  economic  liveli- 
hood of  the  Gorge  by  encouraging  growth 
to  occur  in  the  existing  incorporated  com- 
munities, by  recognizing  compatible  historic 
economic  pursuits,  such  as  farming,  grazing, 
forestry,  and  orcharding,  outside  the  com- 
munities as  appropriate  to  preserve  the  ex- 
isting character  of  the  Gorge,  and  by  en- 
hancing the  potential  of  the  Gorge  for  in- 
creased tourism; 

(5)  to  provide  for  and  manage  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  in  a  manner  consistent  with  natural 
resource  protection  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  rural  landscape.  Including  the  es- 
tablishment, acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  public  recreation  and  natural 
areas  and  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  regional  population; 

(6)  to  utilize  the  land  use  planning  and 
other  powers  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  existing  Federal  agencies  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide 
Federal  assistance  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  single  management 
plan  for  the  Columbia  River  Gorge;  and 

(7)  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  a  partner- 
ship among  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  local  government  entities  located  within 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  in  order  to  devel- 
op and  enforce  a  single  management  plan 
for  the  Area  which  will  supplement  local 
and  State  plans  and  which  will  protect  and 
enhance  the  Area's  existing  character  while 
protecting  critical  lands  and  allowing  devel- 
opment only  when  consistent  with  preserva- 
tion of  existing  scenic,  natural,  and  cultural 
values. 

UTABLiaRlfSlfT  OP  AltKA 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Establiskhxict,— In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  Scenic  Area  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Area")  Is  es- 
tablished IS  a  unit  of  the  natloiuU  forest 
system. 

(b)  Map  aht  Dssckiptiok.— ( 1 )  The  Area 
shall  consist  of  the  area  within  the  bound- 
aries generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Scenic    Area."'    numbered  and 

dated  ,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 

available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  In  the  offices  of  the  Regional 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  section 
4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  •Secretary")  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
the  Area.  Such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  \t  Included  In  this 
Act.  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  In  such  map  and  legal 
description  may  be  made.  The  boundary 
shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  as  provided 
In  section  8(b)(7)  hereof. 


(2)  The  areas  on  such  map  depicted  as 
"critical"  shall  be  treated  as  the  portions  of 

the  Area  which  are  of  critical  Importance  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
values  of  the  Area  for  purposes  of  applying 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  incoriMrated  towns  and  cities  of 
The  E>aUes.  Hood  River.  White  Salmon. 
Bingen.  Cascade  Locks.  Stevenson.  Washou- 
gal.  Mosler.  and  North  Bonneville,  as  their 
boundsLries  (including  any  specific  urban 
growth  boundary  which  has  been  expressly 
approved  by  the  applicable  State)  existed  on 
July  1,  1981,  shall  not  be  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Area.  If,  after  July  1. 
1981,  the  boundaries  of  any  of  said  cities  or 
towns  are  changed  by  such  city  or  town, 
then  the  area  within  such  new  boundary 
shall  not  thereafter  be  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Area,  unless  such  boundary  change 
has  been  approved  in  the  maruier  to  be  pro- 
vided In  the  Management  Plan  as  required 
in  section  5(b)(7). 

(c)  BouHDAJUKS  OP  Moinrr  Hood  Natiohal 
FoiixsT.— The  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest  are  extended  to  In- 
clude all  of  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
lying  within  the  Area  as  described  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3(b)  which  are  not  within 
the  National  Forest  boundaries  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  BODIfVAIIIBS    or    GiPPORD    PlHCHOT   Na- 

TioifAL  Forest.— The  boundaries  of  the  Olf- 
ford  Plnchot  National  Forest  are  extended 
to  include  all  of  the  lands  In  the  State  of 
Washington  lying  within  the  Area  as  de- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  3(b) 
which  are  not  within  the  National  Forest 
boundaries  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  FoRXST  System  Rrvxinjxs.— For  pur- 
poses of  any  provision  of  law  under  which 
funds  are  provided  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  revenues  derived 
from  any  unit  of  the  national  forest  system 
and  notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  which  are  within  the  Area  shall  be 
treated  as  components  of  the  Mount  Hood 
National  Forest  and  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington 
which  are  within  the  Area  shall  be  treated 
as  components  of  the  Olfford  Plnchot  Na- 
tional Forest. 

AOMINISTRATIOIf 

Sec.  4.  (a)  By  the  Sbcritary.— ( 1 )  The 
Area  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  In  accordance  with  this  Act  and  In 
ac(x>rdance  with  the  provisions  of  law  gener- 
ally applicable  to  units  of  the  national 
forest  system.  In  the  case  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such 
generally  applicable  provisions  of  law,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  shall  establish 
procedures  to  give  all  Interested  Federal 
agencies.  State  suid  local  governments,  and 
the  public  adequate  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  upon  and  participate  in  the 
preparation  and  Implementation  of  plans 
and  programs  for  the  management  of  the 
Area. 

(b)  By  the  Reciohal  Commission.— (1) 
There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  Scenic  Area  Regional  Conunlsslon 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
•Regional  Commission").  The  members  of 
the  Regional  Commission  shall  be  appoint- 
ed within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  con- 
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sist  of  fourteen  members,  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  One  member  who  resides  in  each  of 
the  following  counties:  Multnomah  County, 
Oregon:  Hood  River  County,  Oregon:  Wasco 
County.  Oregon;  Clark  County.  Washing- 
ton; Skamania  County,  Washington:  and 
Klickitat  County.  Washington,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governing  body  of  each  of 
the  respective  counties. 

(B)  Two  members  who  reside  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  of  Oregon. 

(C)  Two  members  who  reside  in  the  State 
of  Washington  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington. 

(D)  Three  members  who  have  a  demon- 
strated Interest  in  the  values  to  be  protected 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(E)  The  chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture  or  his  designee, 
shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  nonvoting 
member. 

If  any  county  governing  body  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  either  Governor  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  fails  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  Commission  under 
subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  within  ninety  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  member's  term  from  that  county 
or  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
appoint  a  resident  of  that  county  or  State  to 
serve  as  the  member  from  such  county  or 
State. 

(2)  The  Regional  Commission  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  following: 

(A)  advising  and  assisting  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  m  the  preparation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Management  Plan  and,  sub- 
ject to  section  5(e),  approving  the  Manage- 
ment Plan  and  any  changes  In  It  before 
adoption  by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  facilitating  communication  and  coordi- 
nation among  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  with  Jurisdiction 
within  the  Area  and  facilitating  communica- 
tion with  residents  and  landowners  within 
the  Area  and  advising  the  Secretary  on  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  the  Area; 

(C)  reviewing  and  monitoring  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Management  Plan  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governmental  agencies 
having  jurisdiction  within  the  Area  to  assist 
the  Secretary  In  ensuring  consistency  and 
compliance  with  the  Plan  and  In  order  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  potential  revi- 
sions and  methods  of  enforcing  the  Plan; 

(D)  reviewing  all  land  acquisition  propos- 
als submitted  by  the  Secretary  In  cases  In- 
volving the  potential  use  of  eminent  domain 
as  provided  In  section  12.  and  submitting 
timely  recommendations  or  comments  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  acquisi- 
tion before  eminent  domain  is  exercised; 

(E)  reviewing  all  Federal  development 
projects  and  plans  within  the  Area  for  con- 
sistency with  the  Management  Plan  and 
submitting  reconunendations  on  all  such 
projects  to  the  head  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency; 

(F)  preparing  an  aimual  report  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  advising  them  of  the  status 
of  the  Management  Plan  and  its  Implemen- 
tation; and 

(G)  making  such  other  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  units  of  government  as  the  Regional 
Commission  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


(3)  Members  of  the  Regional  Commission 
shall  be  ap[>olnted  for  terms  of  three  years, 
except  that  the  Initial  terms  for  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  member  who  resides  in  Multno- 
mah County,  Oregon,  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  the  member  who  resides  in 
Hood  River  County,  Oregon,  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  member  who 
resides  in  Wasco  County.  Oregon,  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  member 
who  resides  in  Clark  County.  Washington, 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the 
member  who  resides  In  Skamania  County, 
Washington,  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  member  who  resides  In  Klick- 
itat County,  Washington,  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

(B)  One  of  the  members  nominated  by  the 
Governor  of  Oregon  shall  serve  for  two 
years  and  the  other  such  member  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  members  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  Washington  shall  serve  for 
two  years  and  the  other  such  member  for 
three  years. 

(C)  One  of  the  members  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one  of 
such  members  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and 
the  third  such  member  shall  serve  for  three 
years. 

A  member  may  be  reappointed  only  once 
unless  such  member  was  originally  appoint- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section,  in  which  case  a 
member  may  be  reappointed  twice. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 
Any  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  for  a  period  not  longer  than  30 
days. 

(5)  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Regional 
Conunlsslon  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  Regional  Commission  and 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  No 
member  may  serve  as  presiding  officer  for 
consecutive  terms,  and  no  member  may 
serve  as  presiding  officer  if  his  predecessor 
as  presicUng  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
Regional  Conunlsslon  by  the  same  official 
or  governing  body. 

(6)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  quarter  and,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  all  meetings  of  the  Re- 
gional Commission  shall  take  place  within 
the  counties  having  any  jurisdiction  in  the 
Area. 

(7)  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  Region- 
al Commission  shall  act  or  advise  by  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  members,  but 
a  leaser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(8)  The  Regional  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Regional  Commission 
may  deem  advisable.  The  Regional  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  It. 

(9>(A)  Members  of  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion who  are  full  time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  Sutes,  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
the  State  of  Washington,  or  any  county  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Regional  Commission. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(A),  members  of  the  Regional  Commission 
shall  serve  without  pay.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  service  for  the  Regional 


Commission,  members  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently in  the  Federal  Govenunent  serv- 
ice under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Re- 
gional Commission  with  such  staff  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Regional  Conunlsslon. 
considers  appropriate  to  enable  the  Region- 
al Commission  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(11)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  any 
Federal  agency  may  provide  Information, 
personnel,  property,  and  services  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  to  the  Regional  Commission 
to  assist  it  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(12)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Regional  Com- 
mission shaU  involve  the  public  and  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government  agencies  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  In  making  deci- 
sions by  consulting  with  Interested  and  con- 
cerned citizens  and  conducting  public  hear- 
ings at  places  within  counties  having  juris- 
diction in  the  Area  in  order  to  provide  such 
citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  testify  re- 
garding the  development,  implementation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  Management  Plan. 

(13)  Actions  taken  and  orders  issued  by 
the  Regional  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
and  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(5  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.;  5  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.). 

managememt  plan  por  area 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Preparation.— The  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  shall  prepare  a  Management 
Plan  for  the  Area  with  the  consultation  and 
sidvice  of  the  Regional  Commission  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Management  Plan  shall  be  prepared  by  an 
interdisciplinary  planning  team  selected  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Management  Plan  the  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  Forest  Service 
shall  hold  public  meetings  to  inform  resi- 
dents within  the  Area,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Federal  agencies,  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  objectives  of  the  Management  Plan,  the 
actions  to  be  undertaken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Management  Plan,  the  time  when 
such  actions  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  and 
to  provide  Interested  persons  and  agencies 
with  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
with  respect  to  matters  covered  by  the  Man- 
agement Plan.  The  Management  Plan  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Regional  Conunlsslon 
within  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Content.— The  Management  Plan 
shall- 

(1)  be  based  upon  an  Inventory  of  the 
Area's  resources  Including  archeologlcai, 
social,  economic,  forest,  historical,  natural, 
geological,  recreational,  and  scenic  values; 

(2)  protect,  maintain,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  values  of  the 
Area  and  shall  Include  plans  for  resource 
protection,  Interpretation,  and  visitor  use. 
Including  development  of  public  use  areas 
and  facilities; 

(3)  designate  appropriate  uses  of  all  lands 
within  the  Area  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(4)  establish  procedures  for  the  review  of 
changes  in  State-approved  urban  growth 
boundaries  within  the  Area  for  Incorporated 
communities,  and  boundaries  of  cities  and 
towns  within  the  Area,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining    whether    areas    within    such 
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changed  boundaries  may  be  approved  for 
exclUAlon  from  the  boundaries  of  the  Area; 

(5)  review  lands  designated  as  critical  on 
the  map  filed  pursuant  to  section  3<bK2> 
and  all  other  lands  within  the  Area  in  order 
to  Identify,  for  purposes  of  the  Management 
Plan,  lands  which  are  critical  to  the  protec- 
tion, development,  suid  Interpretation  of  the 
resource  values  of  the  Area  Includlnr  (A) 
those  lands  whose  existence  in  a  natural 
sUte  is  essential  to  protect  the  scenic  and 
natural  value  of  the  Area;  (B)  those  lands 
whose  essential  character  should  remain  un- 
changed in  order  to  retain  the  harmonious 
blend  of  manmade  and  natural  landscape 
features:  (C)  those  lands  whose  present,  or 
presently  planned,  use  is  adverse  to  values 
which  this  Act  seeks  to  protect  and  en- 
hance; and  (D)  those  lands  necessary  to  pro- 
vide recreational  and  interpretive  facilities 
and  access  to  public  lands  for  visitors  to  the 
Area; 

(6)  recommend  transfers  of  jurisdiction 
for  existing  publicly  owned  land  if  advisable 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  de- 
termine appropriate  management  agencies 
for  such  lands; 

(7)  provide  a  mechanism  for  examining 
and  making  minor  changes  in  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Area  and  for  revising  and 
amending  the  Management  Plan  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provideii,  hovoever.  That  any  changes  in  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Area  shall  not 
result  in  an  aggregate  increase  in  the  acre- 
age of  the  Area,  as  initially  established, 
within  any  county  that  has  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Area; 

(8)  encourage  private  individuals  and  local 
governments  to  use  or  plan  the  use  of  land 
within  the  Area  in  ways  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  and  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(9)  allow  all  existing  land  uses  of  specific 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Area  as  of  July  1.  1981. 
which  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(10)  develop  procedures  to  coordinate  ex- 
isting land  use  plans  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  entitles  with  the  Management  Plan 
to  promote  the  goals  and  policies  of  the 
Management  Plan;  and 

(U)  establish  a  program  for  State  and 
local  government  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Management  Plan  to 
Insure  the  continued,  uniform,  and  consist- 
ent protection  of  the  Area  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(C)    FKDKRAL.    STATB.    MfO    LOCAI.    ASVTCB.— 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  peri- 
odically advise  the  Regional  Commission  of 
progress  on  the  Plan  and  shall  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission.  The 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Interdisciplinary  planning  team, 
the  Regional  Commission,  and  residents  of 
the  Area  in  the  preparation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  per- 
sonnel from  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  Area  with  expertise  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring the  Management  Plan  by  employing 
them  pursuant  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act. 

(d)  Statx  and  Local  Puunt  iifo.— <  1 ) 
During  the  preparation  of  the  Management 
Plan,  and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  State  and  local  government  au- 
thorities within  the  Area  and  may  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  such 
authorities  to  carry  out  any  land  use  man- 
agement activity  within  the  Area  or  any 
other  activity  within  the  Area  which  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Regional 
Commission,  determines  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


(SKA)  In  the  development  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  all 
State  and  local  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requirements  applicable  to 
the  Area  and  shall,  with  the  consulUtlon 
and  advice  of  the  Regional  Commission,  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Incorporate  such  policies,  management 
plans,  standards,  and  requirements  Into  the 
Management  Plan. 

(B)  In  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities,  the  Secretary 
shall  Identify  confllcte  or  Inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requirements  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  the  proposed  Man- 
agement Plan  in  order  to  encourage  consist- 
ent planning  efforts.  Following  adoption  of 
the  Management  Plan  the  Secretary,  with 
the  consultation  and  advice  of  the  Regional 
Commission,  shall  continue  to  Identify  any 
such  conflicts  or  Inconsistencies  which  arise 
due  to  amendments  or  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Management  Plan  or  due  to 
changes  or  proposed  changes  in  such  State 
or  local  policies,  plans,  standards,  and  re- 
quirements in  order  to  avoid  Inconsistent 
planning  efforts. 

(e)  Approval.— ( 1)  Upon  completion  of  the 
Management  Plan  by  the  interdisciplinary 
team.  It  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Regional 
Commission  for  approval.  The  Regional 
Commission  or  Its  designated  representa- 
tives shall  hold  public  hearings  before  it 
votes  on  the  question  of  approving  the  Man- 
agement Plan,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
held  in  each  county  with  jurisdiction  in  the 
Area. 

(2)  The  Regional  Commission  shall  consid- 
er and  vote  on  the  question  of  approving 
the  Management  Plan  within  180  days  of  iU 
submission.  If  a  majority  of  the  Regional 
Commission's  members  vote  to  approve  the 
Management  Plan,  the  Management  Plan 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Regional  Commission's  mem- 
bers vote  to  disapprove  of  the  Management 
Plan,  the  Management  Plan  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary.  The  Regional  Commis- 
sion shall  specify  all  of  Its  objections  to  the 
Management  Plan  prepared  by  the  interdis- 
ciplinary team. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Regional  Conunission  to  the 
Management  Plan.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  the  Management  Plan  to  respond  to 
the  objections  of  the  Regional  Commission, 
provided  such  modifications  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  Man- 
agement Plan  to  the  Regional  Commission, 
with  whatever  modifications  he  may  have 
made,  within  90  days  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission s  vote  to  disapprove  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan. 

(5)  If  the  Regional  Commission  does  not 
approve  all  or  any  part  of  the  Management 
Plan  within  90  days  of  Its  resubmission,  the 
Secretary  may.  without  approval  by  the  Re- 
gional Commission,  adopt  the  Management 
Plan  as  resubmitted  or  after  eliminating  any 
of  the  parts  of  the  Management  Plan  disap- 
proved by  the  Regional  Commission. 

(6)  The  Management  Plan,  and  any  modi- 
fication thereof,  shall  be  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  Area 
promptly  following  Its  adoption. 

(f)    RB«t;XSTS    POIt    AMXlfSMXirT    OK    Vau- 

AHCX.— Petitions  for  amendments  to  or  var- 
iances from  the  Management  Plan  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities  or  by  any  other  person.  In 
considering  such  petitions,  the  Secretary. 


after  notice  and  at  least  one  public  hearing 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion, shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
and  any  written  recommendations  present- 
ed at  such  hearing  and  the  Regional  Com- 
mission's recommendation.  determine 
whether  or  not  to  modify  the  Management 
Plan.  The  notice  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  given  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the 
public  hearing  by  publication  at  least  once 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
Area.  If  a  petition  Is  filed,  the  Secretary 
shall,  if  requested  by  the  petitioner,  com- 
plete his  action  on  such  petition  within  60 
days  after  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
complete  petition  (determined  according  to 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary). 
iirmtiM  PHOTKmoif  akd  man acement 

Sec.  6.  (a)  MoRATORitm  on  New  Uses  in 
Critical  Lands.— Pending  the  adoption  of 
interim  guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b).  no  person  may  construct  or  modify  any 
new  building  or  facility  or  reconstruct  or 
substantially  modify  any  existing  building 
or  facility  In  any  portion  of  the  Area  desig- 
nated as  critical  on  the  map  filed  pursuant 
to  section  3(bH2). 

(b)  Forest  Service  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  SecreUry.  with  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  shall  adopt  and 
publish  interim  standards  and  guidelines 
governing  all  land  use  activities  within  the 
Area  to  protect  the  resources  of  the  Area: 
until  the  Management  Plan  Is  adopted. 

(c)  Purpose  op  Interim  Guidelines.- The 
purpose  of  such  Interim  standards  and 
guidelines  shall  be  to  protect  the  Area 
from— 

(1)  actions  which  significantly  detract 
from  the  current  visual  quality  and  diversity 
of  the  Area: 

(2)  actions  which  significantly  alter  the 
balance  of  natural  and  manmade  landscape 
features  visible  from  Washington  Highway 
14,  IntersUte  Highway  84,  Oregon  Highway 
30,  or  existing  viewpoints  managed  for 
public  enjoyment; 

(3)  actions  within  any  portion  of  the  Area 
designated  as  critical  on  the  map  filed  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c);  and 

(4)  any  other  actions  which  damage  the 
resource  values  this  Act  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. 

(d)  SPECinCITY  AND  REVISION  OP  GUIDE- 
LINES.—€UCh  interim  standards  and  guide- 
lines shall  be  as  detailed  and  specific  as  Is 
required  to  accomplish  their  objectives  and 
purposes  and  may  be  revised  or  amended  to 
accomplish  such  objectives  and  purposes. 

PEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  AREA 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Jurisdiction.— Lands  and 
waters  located  within  the  Area  which  are 
under  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  remain  under  such  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction unless  Jurisdiction  is  transferred 
pursuant  to  section  S(b)(6). 

(b)  Projects.- (1)  No  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  may 
undertake  or  assist  any  project  or  grant  any 
license,  permit,  or  other  form  of  approval 
for  any  project  within  the  Area  unless  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Regional 
Commission,  determines  that  the  project  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
with  the  Management  Plan  or  the  interim 
guidelines,  or  that  such  project  is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  public  health  or  safety 
or  necessary  for  national  security  or  de- 
fense. 
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(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"assist"  includes— 

(A)  the  sale  of  any  flood  insurance  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  4001  etseq.): 

(B)  any  assistance  provided  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment where  such  State  or  local  government 
uses  such  assistance  for  purposes  of  a  proj- 
ect described  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(C)  any  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  or  indirect  techni- 
cal or  financial  assistance. 

(c)  Exemptions.— (1)  Except  as  may  other- 
wise \x  provided  in  the  interim  guidelines  or 
the  Management  Plan,  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  building  or  facility  to  be  used  for 
any  military  purpose; 

(B)  any  temporary  structure  to  be  used 
only  for  emergency  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; 

(C)  any  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
modification  of  which  commenced  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(D)  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of  a 
building  or  facility  the  original  construction 
of  which  commenced  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

(2)  Construction,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication shall  be  treated  as  commencing 
only  when  there  is  either— 

(A)  a  continuous  program  of  physical 
onsite  construction,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication, or 

(B)  the  owner  of  the  building  or  facility 
has  entered  into  binding  agreements  or  con- 
tractual obligations  for  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  modification  which 
cannot  be  canceled  or  modified  without  sub- 
stantial loss  to  the  owner. 

(d)  Process —Not  less  than  60  days  prior 
to  undertaking  or  assisting  a  project  or 
granting  any  license,  permit,  or  other  form 
of  approval  for  any  project  within  the  Area, 
the  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  proposing  to  take  such 
action  shall  notUy  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  of  its  proposal.  The  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Commission,  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportimity  for  public  com- 
ment, make  a  determination  respecting  the 
consistency  of  any  activity  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
with  the  Management  Plan  or  Interim 
guidelines  and  standards.  When  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  activity  is  consist- 
ent or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  with  the  plan,  it  shall  notify  the 
agency  proposing  to  undertake,  assist,  li- 
cense, or  approve  the  activity. 

intergovernmental  cooperation 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Retention  op  State  and  Local 
Jurisdiction.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  di- 
minish, enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  or  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  Area  or  of  rights  to  tax  persons, 
corporations,  franchises,  or  property,  in- 
cluding mineral  or  other  interests,  in  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  Area. 

(b)  Hunting  and  Pishing.— The  Secretary 
shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands 
and  waters  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the 
twundarles  of  the  Area  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Except  in  emergencies,  any  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  fish  and 
wildlife  department. 


(c)  Retention  op  Federal  Jurisdiction.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  or  prohibit  any  Federal  action  ordered 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or  di- 
rected by  a  Federal  agency  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  or  safety,  or  for  na- 
tional defense. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Concurrent  Power 
to  Legislate.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  adoption  or  imple- 
mentation by  any  State  or  local  government 
of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  law 
which  is  consistent  with,  or  more  stringent 
than,  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
Management  Plan  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

enporcement 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Enporcement  op  Interim  Stand- 
ards.—Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  all 
land  use  activities  within  the  Area  to  ensure 
that  said  activities  do  not  violate  the 
interim  standards  and  guidelines.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  participate  in  State  and  local 
land  use  proceedings  as  necessary  to  advise 
said  government  entities  whether  or  not 
proposed  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
interim  standards  and  guidelines.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  proposed  activity  is 
inconsistent  with  the  interim  standards  and 
guidelines,  he  shall  seek  relief  pursuant  to 
section  10. 

(b)  Enporceicent  op  Management  Plan  by 
Local  Government.— ( 1 )  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  Management  Plan,  each 
l(x»l  government  entity  within  the  Area 
which  has  land  use  planning  authority 
under  State  law  and  which  wishes  to  assume 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  within  its  boundaries  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Regional 
Commission  a  land  use  plan  which  demon- 
strates that  such  local  government  entity 
intends  to  and  is  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  local  government  seeking  to 
assume  responsibility  under  this  section 
shall  adopt  a  zoning  ordinance  which— 

(A)  protects  and  preserves  critical  lands 
and  the  resource  values  of  the  Area  consist- 
ent with  the  Management  Plan;  and 

(B)  provides  sanctions  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  such  ordinance  Including  civil  and 
criminal  actions,  withholding  of  permits, 
and  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders. 

(3)  No  local  land  use  plan  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  plan  demonstrates  that 
the  local  government  has  a  planning  staff 
with  sufficient  administrative  and  technical 
personnel  and  sufficient  funding  to  enable 
the  local  government  to  regulate  land  use 
activities  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  Management  Plan. 

(4)  The  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Commission,  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  local  use  plan  within 
six  full  calendar  months  after  the  plan  is 
submitted  to  him.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  annual  grants  to  any  local  gov- 
ernment entity  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  entity  in  developing,  administering. 
and  enforcing  land  use  plans  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Enporcement  or  Management  Plan  by 
Secretary.— The  Management  Plan  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Secretary  utilizing  the  rem- 
edies provided  in  section  10  if— 

(1)  the  local  land  use  plan  is  disapproved; 

(2)  no  local  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(3)  an  approved  local  plan  falls  to  be  en- 
forced in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

REMEDIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Prohibition  on  Inconsistent 
Uses.— The  use  or  development  of  any  lands 


within  the  Area  contrary  to  this  Act  is  un- 
lawful and  prohibited. 

(b)  Violation  op  Act.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  regula- 
tion or  order  which  is  lawfully  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  no  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  no  more  than  12 
months,  or  both.  Any  person  charged  with  a 
violation  of  such  regulation  may  be  tried 
and  sentenced  by  any  United  States  magis- 
trate designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
court  by  which  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3401  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(c)  Civil  Action  to  Enporce  Act.— At  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  institute  a  civil  action  in  any 
United  States  district  court  for  an  injunc- 
tion or  other  appropriate  order  to  prevent 
any  person  from  utilizing  lands  within  the 
Area  in  violation  of  the  Management  Plan, 
regulations,  guidelines,  or  standards  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Notipication  to  Violator  and  Hear- 
ing.—If  the  Secretary  determines  under  sec- 
tion 9  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  the 
Management  Plan,  regulations,  guidelines, 
or  standards  issued  under  this  Act,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  person  of  the  violation. 
Such  person  may  then  request  a  hearing  on 
the  record  before  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  has  occurred.  Fol- 
lowing such  hearing  the  Secretary  shall  set 
forth  his  findings  and  conclusions  and  any 
proposed,  intermediate,  or  final  order. 

JUDICIAL  review 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Petition  op  Appeal.— Any 
person  adversely  affected  by  any  final 
action  or  order  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  may  appeal  such  action  or  order  by 
filing  in  any  of  the  courts  specified  in  sub- 
section (b),  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
service  of  such  order  or  within  60  days  after 
such  action  is  taken,  a  written  petition  re- 
questing that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  be 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 

(b)  Appellate  Jurisdiction.— The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  United  States  district  court 
located  in  the  State  of  Oregon  or  the  State 
of  Washington  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions occurring  in  or  affecting  the  Area 
shall  be  appropriate  courts  for  appeal  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a). 
Q  acquisition 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Acquisition  Authorization.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange,  t>equest,  or  oth- 
erwise any  lands,  or  lesser  interests  therein, 
including  scenic  and  conservation  easements 
("scenic  easements"),  which  he  determines 
are  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  only  lands,  or  in- 
terests therein,  classified  as  critical  lands 
under  the  Management  Plan  or  designated 
as  such  on  the  map  filed  pursuant  to  section 
3(b)(2).  No  such  lands  or  interests  which,  on 
July  1,  1981,  were  primarily  used  for  single 
family  residential  purposes,  fanning,  or 
grazing  may  be  acquired  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  as  long  as  the  existing 
character  of  that  use  is  not  substantially 
changed. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Regional  Commission,  shall  publish, 
within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  guidelines  which  shall  be  used  by  him 
to  determine  what  constitutes  a  substantial 
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chance  In  the  land  use  or  maintenance  for 
nonfederally  owned  lands  within  the  Area. 

(4)  Where  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
above  In  this  section  to  acquire  land  or  in- 
terests therein,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  he  shall— 

(A)  do  so  only  in  cases  where.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire  such 
lands,  or  interests  therein,  by  negotiation 
have  failed: 

(B)  acquire  only  such  land,  or  Interests 
therein,  as.  in  his  judgment,  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(C)  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  the  Area  shall  be  acquired  by 
condemnation. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Region- 
al Commission  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  land 
or  Interests  therein,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  within  three  months  of  such 
notification,  the  Regional  Conmiisslon  shall 
submit  Its  recommendations  and  comments 
on  the  Intended  acquisition  to  the  Secretary 
for  consideration. 

(b)  COHSIDDIATION     OF     ARXA     LANDOWWKR 

Orrnis.— The  Secretary  shall  give  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  to  any  offer  made 
by  a  person  owning  land  within  the  Area  to 
seU  such  land  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  specifically  consider  any  hard- 
ship to  such  person  which  might  result  from 
an  undue  delay  In  acquiring  his  property. 

(c)  Land  Exchange.— (1)  In  exercising  his 
authority  to  acquire  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
federal property,  or  Interests  therein,  locat- 
ed within  the  Area. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  convey  in  ex- 
change for  land  in  the  SUte  of  Oregon  any 
federally  owned  property  within  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  he  may  convey  in  exchange 
for  land  in  the  State  of  Washington  any 
federally  owned  property  within  the  State 
of  Washington,  which  he  classifies  as  suita- 
ble for  exchange  and  which  is  under  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction.  The  values  of  the 
properties  exchanged  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  approximately  equal  or,  if 
they  are  not  approximately  equal,  they 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to 
the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
exchange  authority,  the  Secretary  may  uti- 
lize authorities  and  procedures  available  to 
him  in  connection  with  exchanges  of  nation- 
al forest  lands. 

(d)  Acquisition  or  State  Land.— Any  land 
or  interest  in  land  owned  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  the  State  of  Washington  or  any 
of  their  political  subdivisions  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

(e)  Transfer  or  Federal  Property  to  Sec- 
retary.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  Federal  property  located 
within  the  area  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
property,  be  transferred  without  consider- 
ation to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  or  transferred  to  his  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  within  the  area  shall 
become  parts  of  the  area. 

(f)  Disposition  of  AcquTRED  Property.— 
Any  property  acquired  under  this  section 
shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  be— 

(1)  transferred  to  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Forest  Service  for  in- 
clusion in  the  national  forest  system  and  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  section  4(a); 
or 

(2)  sold  for  fair  market  value  subject  to 
such  reservations,  terms,  and  conditions  as 


will  assure  the  use  of  such  property  in  a 

manner  consistent  with  the  plan. 

The  proceeds  of  any  sale  shall  be  credited  to 

the    appropriation    account     from    which 

funds  were  made  available  for  the  purchase 

thereof. 

INDIAN  treaties 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal.  Interpret, 
modify,  or  conflict  with  any  treaty  or  other 
right  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

authorization  or  appropriations 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Authorization.— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Land  and  Water  Fund.— Sums  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
within  the  Area. 

ACQUISITION  FUND 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Establishment.— There  is  es- 
tablished an  acquisition  fund  for  the  acqui- 
sition Of  lands  and  Interests  therein  within 
the  Area.  This  fund  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  land  and  Interests  therein 
under  section  12  hereof. 

(b)  Initial  Capital.— The  initial  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  subsequent  transfers 
to  the  fund  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  fund. 

(c)  Appropriation.- There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  as  initial  capital 
of  the  acquisition  fund. 

(d)  Donations.— The  Secretary  may 
accept  contributions  or  donations  of  money, 
services,  and  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  for  the  management,  protection,  de- 
velopment, acquisition,  and  conveying  of 
the  lands  within  the  Area.  Moneys  received 
hereunder  shall  be  credited  to  the  acquisi- 
tion fund  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  and  made  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

mitigation  op  local  revenue  losses 
Sec.  16.  (a)  Payments  to  Local  CtovKRN- 
mkrts.— Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  within  the  Area 
has  the  potential  effect  of  significantly  in- 
creasing property  taxes  on  properties  re- 
maining in  private  ownership,  the  Secretary 
may  make  payments  to  any  local  govern- 
mental entity  affected  by  such  acquisitions 
to  mitigate  the  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
resulting  from  the  Federal  acquisition  to 
the  extent  that  such  payments  would  be 
used  to  amortize  bonded  Indebtedness  previ- 
ously Incurred  by  the  political  subdivision 
Involved  or  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  providing 
essential  public  services. 

(b)  Conditions.- If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  payments  should  be  made  to  po- 
litical subdivisions  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  and  duration  of  such  payments 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
paid  to  counties  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  lands  within  the  Area  are  located. 
The  counties  shall  distribute  the  payments 
on  a  proportional  basis  to  those  units  of 
local  government  and  affected  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  incurred  losses  of  real 
property  taxes  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  or  Interests  therein  for  addition  to 
either  such  system.  In  those  cases  in  which 
another  unit  of  local  government  other 
than  the  county  acts  as  the  collecting  and 


distributing  agency  for  real  property  taxes, 
the  payments  shall  be  made  to  such  unit  of 
local  government,  which  shall  distribute 
such  payments  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  payments  may  be  made 
to  units  of  local  government  in  any  case  in 
which  the  preceding  provisions  will  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec.  17.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1982. 

S. 2319 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF 
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FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  located  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Is  a  spectacular  canyon  of  compel- 
ling and  majestic  beauty  formed  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  cutting  through  the  Cascade 
Range  and  dramatically  Illustrating  natural 
geologic  forces: 

(2)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Is  the  his- 
toric gateway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Interior  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent traveled  by  native  Americans,  explor- 
ers, traders,  and  pioneers  and  evidencing 
human  hablUtlon  for  over  11.000  years  and 
It  remains  an  area  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  region,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  navigation,  transporta- 
tion, energy  production,  fisheries.  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  recreation; 

(3)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  contains 
magnificent  scenic,  natural,  and  recreation- 
al values  of  national  significance.  Including 
cascading  all-season  waterfalls  and  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  hiking  trails  which  are 
critical  recreation  facilities  heavily  used  by 
residents  of  the  Portland-Vancouver  Metro- 
politan Area  and  by  visitors  from  around 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world: 

(4)  the  botanical  diversity  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  ranging  from  the  sagebrush 
and  grasslands  of  the  east  to  the  lush  rain 
forests  of  the  west  and  including  many 
threatened     and     endangered     species,     is 
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unique,  due  In  part  to  the  diverse  climate  of 
the  area; 

(5)  human  Impact  on  the  landscape  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  including  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  development,  interstate 
highway  construction,  port  and  navigation 
facilities,  farms,  orchards,  forest  production, 
cities,  and  towns.  Is  intense,  but.  historical- 
ly, much  of  the  diverse  scenic  quality  of  the 
Gorge  has  been  preserved: 

(6)  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  has  been 
maintained  and  enhanced  by  existing  rural 
communities  which  should  be  protected  and 
maintained; 

(7)  the  existing  scenic,  historic,  recreation- 
al, archeological,  and  scientific  qualities  of 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  are  threatened 
by  rapid  population  growth  in  the  nearby 
Portland,  Oregon-Vancouver.  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area,  by  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  existence  of  more  than  50 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Jurisdictions  and 
agencies  with  authority  within  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge: 

(8)  the  existing  local.  State,  and  Federal 
planning  and  regulatory  authorities  lack 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  growth 
management,  develop  recreational  facilities 
to  serve  tourists  and  residents  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  In  close  proximity  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  and  protect  the  unique 
scenic  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge;  and 

(9)  in  order  to  resolve  differences,  existing 
and  potential,  between  the  various  affected 
Jurisdictions  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
State  of  Washington  over  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  existing  character  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  scenic  and  other  values  of  Federal 
lands  and  facilities  located  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  form  a  partnership  with  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge,  and  focus  final  decisional  au- 
thority In  a  single  arbiter,  thereby  protect- 
ing the  Gorge's  nationally  significant  scenic, 
natural,  and  cultural  (Including  historical, 
archeological,  scientific,  recreational,  and 
social)  resources. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 


ural  character  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 
and  which  promotes  public  awareness  of  the 
historical,  cultural,  and  natural  values  of 
the  area  and  which  supports  and  enhances 
the  economic  livelihood  of  the  Gorge  by  en- 
couraging growth  to  occur  In  the  existing 
communities,  by  recognizing  compatible  eco- 
nomic pursuits  outside  the  conununitles  as 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  Gorge  character, 
by  channeling  public  development  assist- 
ance into  Gorge  communities  where  possi- 
ble, and  by  enhancing  the  potential  of  the 
Gorge  for  increased  tourism: 

(5)  to  provide  for  and  manage  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  In  a  manner  consistent  with  natural 
resource  protection  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  rural  landscape,  including  the  es- 
tablishment, acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  public  recreation  and  natural 
areas  and  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  regional  population; 

(6)  to  utilize  the  land  use  planning  and 
other  powers  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  existing  Federal  agencies  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide 
Federal  assistance  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  single  Management 
Plan  for  the  Columbia  River  Gorge;  and 

(7)  to  facUltate  and  effectuate  a  partner- 
ship among  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  local  government  entitles  located  within 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  In  order  to  devel- 
op and  enforce  a  single  Management  Plan 
for  the  Area  which  will  supplement  local 
and  State  Management  Plans  and  which 
will  protect  and  enhance  the  Area's  existing 
character  while  protecting  critical  lands  and 
allowing  development  only  when  consistent 
with  preservation  of  existing  scenic,  natural, 
and  cultural  values. 

ESTABUSHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 


(1)  to  protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  cultural,  and  other  resource 
values  of  existing  Federal  property  located 
in  the  Columbia  River  CJorge,  including 
lands  administered  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  lands  Included  in  the  Interstate 
Highway  System: 

(2)  to  protect  and  enhance  all  scenic,  cul- 
tural, and  natural  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge.  Including  sensitive  habitats 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
while  providing  public  use  and  enjoyment 
consistent  with  protecting  and  preserving 
these  resources: 

(3)  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historical 
and  archeological  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
make  these  resources  more  available  to  the 
public  for  educational  and  scientific  pur- 
poses: 

(4)  to  protect  tmd  perpetuate  the  existing 
economy  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge.  In- 
cluding the  preservation  of  existing  hydro- 
electric activities,  and  agriculture,  fishing, 
and  timber  utilization,  and  the  character  of 
human  habitation.  In  harmony  with  the  ex- 
isting visual  landscape,  and  by  promoting 
economic  development  within  the  Gorge 
which  enhances  the  existing  scenic  and  nat- 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Establishment.— There  Is 
hereby  established  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  eleven  members,  appointed 
as  follows: 

(1)  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  each  of  the  following  coun- 
ties: Wasco.  Hood  River,  and  Multnomah. 
Oregon: 

(2)  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  each  of  the  foUowing  coun- 
ties: Clark.  Skamania,  Klickitat,  Washing- 
ton: 

(3)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  Oregon; 

(4)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Washington:  and 

(5)  the  chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  ex  officio,  or  his  desig- 
nee. .  , 
If  any  county  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  falls  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  within  6  months  after  the  expi- 
ration of  a  member's  term  from  that  county, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  appoint  a 
resident  of  that  county  to  serve  as  the 
member  from  such  county. 

(b)  Qualifications.— Members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
Individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
Area  but  who  have  demonstrated  Interest 
In,  and  knowledge  of.  the  Area. 

(c)  Terms.- (1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  3  years.  A  member  may  be  reap- 


pointed only  once  unless  such  member  was 
originally  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (eKl)  of  this  section.  In 
which  case  a  member  may  be  reappointed 
twice. 

(2)  Of  the  meml)ers  first  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  member  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  members  first  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  also  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  2,  4.  and  6  years.  The 
terms  of  first  appointed  members  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  determined  by  lottery. 

(d)  Presiding  Officer.— The  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission  shaU  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  No 
member  may  serve  as  presiding  officer  for 
consecutive  terms,  and  no  member  may 
serve  as  presiding  officer  if  hU  predecessor 
as  presiding  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
Commission  from  a  county  in  the  same 
State  as  the  county  which  nominated  that 
member. 

(e)  Vacancies.— <1)  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  for  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed. Any  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
thirty  days. 

(f)  Voting.— Unless  otherwise  provided, 
the  Commission  shall  act  or  advise  by  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members, 
but  a  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(g)  Compensation.— (1)  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  each  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  $100  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltlme)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of 
Washington,  or  any  county  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
receive  no  additional  pay  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
service  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(h)  Hearings.- The  Commission  may  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable.  The  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  it. 

(t)  Executive  Director.— The  Executive 
Director  and  staff  of  the  Conunission  may 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  they  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  Individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
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basic  pay  for  grade  OS-IS  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(J)  Experts:  Comstjltawts.— The  Commis- 
sion may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  reasonable. 

(k)  Pkderal  Assistance.— Upon  request  of 
the  Conmiission.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  provide  information,  personnel, 
property,  and  services,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  to  the  Commission  to  a.ssist  it  in  car- 
rying out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  During 
the  preparation  of  the  Management  Plan 
under  section  5,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  available  an  interdiscipli- 
nary planning  team  comprised  of  forest 
service  personnel  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  such  preparation. 

(1)  Administrative  Procedure.— Actions 
taken  and  orders  issued  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  and  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  (5  U.S.C.  591  et 
se<i.;  5  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.).  The  Management 
Plan  adopted  under  section  5  shall  not  be 
treated  as  final  agency  action  for  purposes 
of  Judicial  review  under  such  provisions 
until  it  is  approved,  or  deemed  approved, 
under  section  5(e). 

dbsignatiom  or  area 

Sec.  4.  (a)  E>ksignation.— In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  Scenic  Area  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Area")  is  established 
as  a  unit  of  the  national  forest  system. 

(b)  Administration.— The  Area  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of 
the  national  forest  system.  In  the  case  of 
any  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  such  generally  applicable  provisions 
of  law,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
govern. 

(c)  Map  and  Description.— ( 1)  The  Area 
shall  consist  of  the  area  within  the  bound- 
aries generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
■Boundary    Map.    Columbia    River    Gorge 

Scenic  Area",  numbered  and  dated 

,  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the 
Commission  and  in  the  offices  of  the  Forest 
Service  (Department  of  Agriculture).  The 
areas  on  such  map  depicted  as  'critical" 
shall  be  treated  as  the  portions  of  the  Area 
which  are  of  critical  Importance  to  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  values  of  the 
Area  for  purposes  of  applying  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  map  and 
legal  description  of  the  Area.  Such  descrip- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  Included  in  this  Act  except  that  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
The  boundary  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment as  provided  In  section  6(b)(4). 

(2)  The  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Dalles,  Hood  River,  White  Salmon, 
Blngen,  Cascade  Locks,  Stevenson,  Washou- 
gal,  Mosler,  and  North  Bonneville,  as  their 
boundaries  (including  any  specific  growth 
boundary  which  has  been  expressly  ap- 
proved by  the  applicable  SUte)  existed  on 
July  1.  1981.  shaU  not  be  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Area.  If,  after  July  1, 


1981,  the  boundaries  of  any  such  cities  or 
towns  are  changed  by  such  city  or  town, 
then  the  area  within  such  new  boundary 
shall  not  thereafter  be  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Area,  if  such  boundary  change  has 
been  approved  in  the  manner  to  be  provided 
In  the  Management  Plan  as  required  in  sec- 
tion 5(b)(4). 

(d)  Forest  System  Revenues.- For  pur- 
poses of  any  provision  of  law  under  which 
funds  are  provided  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  revenues  derived 
from  any  unit  of  the  national  forest  system, 
notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
which  are  within  the  Area  shall  be  treated 
as  components  of  the  Mount  Hood  National 
Forest  and  the  national  forest  system  lands 
in  the  State  of  Washington  which  are 
within  the  Area  shall  be  treated  as  compo- 
nents of  the  Olfford  Pinchot  National 
Forest. 

(e)  State  and  Local  Civil  and  Criminal 
Jurisdiction.- Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6(b)  with  respect  to  critical  portions  of 
the  Area  and  In  section  7  with  respect  to  in- 
terim protection,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
diminish,  enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  or  Washington,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  with  the  Area  or  of 
rights  to  tax  non-F'ederal  persons,  corjxtra- 
tion,  franchises,  or  property,  Including  min- 
eral or  other  interests  in  or  on  lands  or 
waters  within  the  Area. 

interim  protection 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Moratorium  on  New  Uses  in 
Critical  Portions.— Pending  final  approval 
of  the  Management  Plan  under  section  6,  no 
person  may  construct  or  modify  any  build- 
ing or  facility  within  any  critical  portion  of 
the  Area  unless,  upon  application  of  such 
person,  the  Commission  determines  by  a 
vote  of  8  or  more  of  its  members  that  such 
construction  or  modification  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  is  compat- 
ible with  the  existing  character  of  land  use 
In  that  portion  of  the  Area  in  which  such 
building  or  facility  Is  located  and  that  such 
construction  or  modification  will  not  harm 
or  degrade  the  resources  of  the  Area. 

(b)  Interim  Forest  Service  Guideunes.— 
Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  publish  interim  scenic 
management  guidelines  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  resources  of  the  Area  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
findings  of  this  Act.  Such  guidelines  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  Federal  Agency  Actions.— (1)  During 
the  development  of  the  Management  Plan, 
all  applications  for  Federal  assistance  under 
programs — 

(A)  which  are  covered  by  Part  I  of  OMB 
Circular  A-96  and  direct  Federal  actions  cov- 
ered by  Part  II  of  OMB  Circular  A-95  within 
those  portions  of  the  Area  for  which  a  mor- 
atorium Is  not  applicable  under  subsection 
(a),  and 

(B)  which  involve  the  construction  of 
housing.  Industrial  parks,  highways,  or 
sewage  or  water  treatment  facilities, 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Conunisslon,  upon 
receipt  from  the  SUte  A-95  Clearinghouse 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Clearing- 
house"). If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
application  or  proposed  action  would  have 
no  adverse  Impact  on  the  resources  and 
values  of  the  Area,  the  Conunisslon  shall  so 
notify  the  Clearinghouse.  If  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  so  find,  the  Commission  may 
notify  the  Clearinghouse  and  other  affected 
parties  that  such  application  or  proposed 


action  shall  not  proceed.  Any  such  applica- 
tion or  proposed  action  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  would  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  resources  and  values  of 
the  Area  shall  not  proceed  while  the  Man- 
agement Plan  is  being  developed. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  prohibit  any  Federal 
action  ordered  by  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction or  directed  by  a  Federal  agency  as 
essential  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
or  safety  or  for  national  security  or  defense. 
management  plan  por  area 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Preparation.— The  Commission 
shall  prepare  a  Management  Plan  for  the 
conservation,  use,  and  development  of  the 
Area.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan  the  Conunisslon  shall  hold  public 
meetings  to  Inform  residents  within  the 
Area,  State  and  local  governments.  Federal 
agencies,  and  other  Interested  parties  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  objectives  of  the 
Management  Plan,  the  actions  to  be  under- 
taken In  the  preparation  of  the  Manage- 
ment Plan,  the  time  when  such  actions  are 
proposed  to  be  taken,  and  to  provide  inter- 
ested persons  and  agencies  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  with  respect  to 
matters  covered  by  the  Management  Plan. 

(b)  Content.— The  Management  Plan 
shall- 

(1)  be  based  upon  an  Inventory  of  the 
Area's  resources  Including  archeologlcal. 
social,  economic,  forest,  historical,  natural, 
geological,  recreational,  and  scenic  values; 

(2)  protect,  maintain,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  values  of  the 
Area  and  shall  include  plans  for  resource 
protection.  Interpretation,  and  visitor  use, 
including  development  of  public  use  areas 
and  facilities: 

(3)  designate  appropriate  uses  of  all  lands 
within  the  Area  in  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act: 

(4)  establish  procedures  for  the  review  of 
changes  in  State-approved  urban  growth 
boundaries  within  the  Area  for  incorporated 
communities  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  areas  within  such  changed  Iwund- 
arles  may  be  approved  for  exclusion  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  Area: 

(5)  recommend  transfers  of  Jurisdiction 
for  existing  publicly  owned  land  if  advisable 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  de- 
termine appropriate  management  agencies 
for  such  lands; 

(6)  provide  a  mechanism  for  examining 
and  making  minor  changes  in  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Area  and  for  revising  and 
amending  the  Management  Plan  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  puriKwes  of  this  Act; 

(7)  encourage  private  individuals  and  local 
governments  to  use  or  plan  the  use  of  land 
within  the  Area  in  ways  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  and  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(8)  allow  all  existing  land  users  of  specific 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Area  as  of  July  1,  1981. 
which  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(9)  develop  a  coordination  and  consistency 
component  which  details  the  ways  In  which 
existing  management  plans  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  entitles  may  best  be  coordinat- 
ed to  promote  the  goals  and  policies  of  the 
Management  Plan,  and  which  details  how 
land,  water,  and  structures  should  be  man- 
aged by  governmental  or  nongovernmental 
entities  within  the  Area;  and 

(10)  establish  a  program  for  State  and 
local  government  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Management  Plan,  with 
maximum  public  participation,  such  as  will 
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insure  the  continued,  uniform,  and  consist- 
ent protection  of  the  Area  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Time  por  Preparation  or  Management 
Plan.— The  Commission  shall  commence 
preparation  of  the  Management  Plan  within 
6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  complete  preparation  tuid 
adoption  of  the  Management  Plan  within  24 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(d)  Adoption  op  Management  Plan.— Upon 
a  vote  of  not  less  than  8  members  of  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  adopt, 
publish,  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture the  Management  Plan  required 
under  this  section.  Such  Management  Plan 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Commission.  Any  such  modification  may  be 
adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only  If  approved  by  not  less  than  8  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  Management  Plan, 
and  any  modification  thereof,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  Area  promptly  following  its  adoption, 
together  with  a  notice  of  the  appeals  proce- 
dure available  under  subsection  (e). 

(e)  Approval  or  Management  Plan.— The 
Management  Plan  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion (or  any  modification  thereof)  shall  be 
treated  as  approved  and  in  effect  on  the 
date  90  days  after  its  adoption  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless, 
within  such  90-day  period  any  person  peti- 
tions the  Secretary  to  make  a  determination 
that  the  Management  Plan  (or  modifica- 
tion) does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  Pursuant  to  such  a  peti- 
tion, and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  a  determination  or  approve  the  Man- 
agement Plan  (or  modification).  If  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  determination  of  noncompli- 
ance he  shall  submit  to  the  Commission 
notice  of  such  determination,  together  with 
a  deUiled  statement  of  the  basis  thereof 
and  a  response  to  all  significant  comments 
received  by  the  Secretary.  In  accordance 
with  the  same  procedures  as  are  applicable 
under  subsection  (d),  the  Commission  may 
amend  and  resubmit  any  Management  Plan 
(or  modification)  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  amended  Management  Plan 
shall  taJce  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  in  the  case  of  the 
Management  Plan  (or  modification)  origi- 
nally submitted. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING;  PROTECTION  OP 
THE  AREA 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Consultation  and  Assist- 
ance.—During  the  preparation  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  under  section  6.  and  thereaf- 
ter, the  Commission  shall  consult  with  State 
and  local  government  authorities  within  the 
Area  and  may  provide  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  such  authorities  to  carry 
out  any  land  use  management  activity 
within  the  Area  or  any  other  activity  within 
the  Area  which  the  Commission  determines 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reliance  on  Existing  State  and  Local 
B>poRTS.— (1)  In  the  development  of  the 
Management  Plan  under  section  6,  the  Com- 
mission shall  examine  all  State  and  local 
policies,  management  plans,  standards,  and 
requirements  applicable  to  the  Area  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  puri>oses  of  this  Act,  Incorpo- 
rate such  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requirements  into  the  Man- 
agement Plan. 

(2)  In  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities,  the  Commission 
shall  Identify  conflicts  or  inconsistency  be- 
tween   the    policies,    management    plans. 


stajidards,  and  requirements  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  proposed  Manage- 
ment Plan.  Following  adoption  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  the  Commission  shall  contin- 
ue to  identify  any  such  conflicts  or  Incon- 
sistency which  arise  by  reason  of  amend- 
ments or  proposed  amendments  to  the 
guidelines  or  by  reason  of  changes  or  pro- 
posed changes  In  such  State  or  local  poli- 
cies, plans,  standards,  and  requirements. 

(3  MA)  Following  identification  of  any 
such  conflict  or  inconsistency  with  respect 
to  a  portion  of  the  Area,  the  Commission 
shall  attempt  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  res- 
olution with  the  SUte  or  local  authorities 
concerned.  Where  a  satisfactory  resolution 
is  not  obtained  through  negotiation,  the 
Commission  shall  conduct  public  hearings 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment on  the  unresolved  Issues.  The  Commis- 
sion may  Intervene  or  appeal  in  any  pending 
proceeding  to  request  the  SUte  or  local  au- 
thority concerned  to  conform  to  the  Man- 
agement Plan.  Where  no  pending  proceed- 
ing is  involved,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quest the  SUte  or  local  authority  concerned 
to  commence  a  proceeding  to  modify  the 
policy,  plan,  standard,  or  requirement  con- 
cerned. The  SUte  or  local  authority  shaU 
complete  the  modification  requested  by  the 
Commission  within  six  months  of  receiving 
such  request. 

(B)  Where  a  SUte  or  local  authority  has 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  a  request  of 
the  Commission  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Commission  may  obUln  reimbursement  or 
offset  of  all  Federal  funds  previously  pro- 
vided to  the  authority  under  this  Act,  and, 
if  the  dispute  involves  land  in  a  critical  por- 
tion of  the  area,  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(1),  or.  if  the  dispute 
Involves  a  noncrltlcal  portion  of  the  Area, 
shall  request  that  the  Secretary  take  action 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(2)(A). 

(C)  Requests  for  modifications  or  excep- 
tions to  the  Management  Plan  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities  or  by  any  other  person.  In 
considering  such  requests,  the  Commission 
after  notice  and  at  least  one  public  hearing, 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  and  any 
written  recommendations  presented  at  such 
hearing  determine  whether  or  not  to  modify 
the  Management  Plan.  Any  such  modifica- 
tion may  be  adopted  only  if  approved  by  not 
less  than  8  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  notice  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
given  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the  public 
hearing  by  publication  at  least  once  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
Area.  If  a  request  is  made  by— 

(I)  a  local  government  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  of  an  area  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  such  modification  or  exception;  or 

(II)  the  owner  or  lessee  of  real  property 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  modifica- 
tion or  exception, 

the  Commission  shall  complete  its  action  on 
such  request  within  60  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  Commission  of  a  complete  re- 
quest (determined  according  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Commission). 

ENTORCEMKNT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Guidelines  por  Critical  Por- 
tions.—(1)  Where  a  conflict  or  Inconsisten- 
cy with  respect  to  critical  portions  of  the 
Area  cannot  be  properly  resolved  through 
any  negotiation  or  proceeding  under  section 
7  or  where  otherwise  necessary  to  prevent 
harm  to  or  degradation  of  the  resources 
concerned  the  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
any  land  or  interest  in  land  within  such  crit- 
ical portion  where  such  acquisition  will  re- 


solve such  conflict  or  prevent  such  harm  or 
degradation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Region- 
al Commission  of  his  intentions  to  acquire 
land  or  Intereste  therein,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  and  within  three  months 
of  such  notification  the  Regional  Conunis- 
slon shall  vote  to  approve  the  action  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  by  a  vote  of  7  out  of 
11  members. 

(3)  Any  property  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
be- 

(A)  transferred  to  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Forest  Service  for  in- 
clusion in  the  national  forest  system  and  ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  section  4(b); 
or 

(B)  sold  for  fair  market  value  subject  to 
such  reservations,  terms,  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  such  property  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  plan. 

The  proceeds  of  any  sale  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  account  from  which 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  purchase 
thereof. 

(4KA)  Upon  notification  of  the  Regional 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  7(b)(3KB), 
the  Secretary  may  Institute  a  civil  action  in 
any  United  SUtes  district  court  for  an  In- 
Jimction  or  other  appropriate  order  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  utilizing  lands  in  the 
Area  designated  under  section  6  in  violation 
of  the  Management  Plans. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
person  is  in  violation  of  the  Management 
Plan  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  person  of 
the  violation.  Such  person  may  then  request 
a  hearing  on  the  record  before  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred.  Following  such  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  set  forth  his  findings  and  conclu- 
sions and  any  proposal.  Intermediate,  or 
final  order. 

(C)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  any 
final  action  or  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  may  bring  an  action  for 
review  of  such  order  in  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  and 
such  court  may  order  appropriate  relief. 

(D)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  order  of  the  Secretary 
which  is  lawfully  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  no  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  no  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

(b)  ESjporcement  During  Interim 
Period.— For  purposes  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  5(a)  and  the  in- 
terim guidelines  esUbllshed  under  section 
5(b),  the  Secretary  may  exercise  the  author- 
ity to  acquire  any  land  or  interest  In  land  or 
bring  an  action  or  issue  an  order  in  the 
same  msinner  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)(4)  of  section  6. 

(c)  Delegation  or  Enporcement  Author- 
ity to  Local  Governments.— (1)  Following 
the  adoption  of  the  Management  Plan,  each 
local  government  entity  within  the  Area 
which  has  land  use  planning  authority 
under  SUte  law  and  which  wishes  to  assume 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan  approved  under  section  6 
within  its  boundaries  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  land  use  program  which— 

(A)  demonstrates  that  such  local  govern- 
ment entity  intends  to,  and  has  the  capabil- 
ity to,  carry  out  such  plan,  and 

(B)  Includes  zoning  ordinances  which, 
within  so  much  of  the  Area  as  is  within  its 
Jurisdiction- 

(1)  protects  and  preserves,  consistent  with 
the  Management  Plan,  critical  portions  of 
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the  Area,  and  the  resource  values  of  the 
Area;  and 

(U)  provides  sanctions  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  such  ordinances.  Including  civil  and 
criminal  actions,  withholding  of  permits. 
and  Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  local 
land  use  program  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  program  will  assure  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  Management  Plan  approved 
under  section  6  and  that  the  local  govern- 
ment has  a  planning  staff  with  sufficient 
administrative  and  technical  personnel  and 
sufficient  funding  to  enable  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  land  use  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

<3)  The  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Commission,  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  local  land  use  pro- 
gram within  six  calendar  months  sifter  the 
program  is  submitted  to  him.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  local 
government  entity  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  entity  In  developing,  administering, 
and  enforcing  local  land  use  programs  under 
this  subsection. 

(4)  The  Management  Plan  approved  under 
section  6  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  where— 

<A)  a  local  land  use  plan  Is  disapproved: 

(B)  no  local  plan  Ls  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or 

(C)  a  local  government  fails  or  refuses  to 
enforce  any  approved  local  plan  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

nCDKRAL  ACnVITIKS  WITHIN  ARKA 

Sic.  9.  (a)  AcTiviTics  WiTHiH  Ama— Each 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  conducting  or  supporting 
activities  directly  affecting  the  Area  shall 
conduct  or  support  thoee  activities  In  a 
manner  which  is.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  with  the  Management  Plan  ap- 
proved under  section  6. 

(b)  Phojkts.— (1 )  Except  as  provided  In 
section  7(b),  in  the  case  of  any  project  In- 
volving the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
modification  of  any  building  or  facility 
within  the  Area,  no  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentaUty  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
undertake  or  assist  such  project  or  grant 
any  license,  permit,  or  other  form  of  approv- 
al for  such  project  unless  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  project  Is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the 
Management  Plan  approved  under  section  6 
or  that  such  project  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  or  safety  or  neces- 
sary for  national  security  or  defense, 

(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  <1).  the  term 
"aasist"  includes— 

(A)  the  sale  of  any  flood  insurance  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  19M 
(42  D.S.C.  4001  etseij.): 

(B)  any  assistance  provided  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment where  such  SUte  or  local  government 
uses  such  assistance  for  purposes  of  a  proj- 
ect described  In  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(C)  any  grant,  loan,  loan  giiarantee,  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  or  Indirect  techni- 
cal or  financial  assistance. 

(c)  ExxMPTioKs.— ( 1)  Subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  building  or  facility  to  be  used  for 
any  military  purpose; 

(B)  any  temporary  structure  to  be  used 
only  for  emergency  humanitarian  assist- 
ance: 

(C)  any  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
modification  of  which  commenced  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  or 


(D)  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of  a 
building  or  facility  the  original  construction 
of  which  commenced  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

(2)  Construction,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication shall  be  treated  as  commencing 
only  when  there  is  either— 

(A)  a  continuous  program  of  physical 
onslte  construction,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication, or 

(B)  the  owner  of  the  building  or  facility 
has  entered  into  binding  agreements  or  con- 
tractual obligations  for  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  modification  which 
cannot  be  canceled  or  modified  without  sub- 
stantial loss  to  the  owner. 

(d)  Process.— Not  less  than  60  days  prior 
to  undertaking  or  assisting  a  project  or 
granting  any  license,  permit,  or  other  form 
of  approval  for  any  project  within  the  Area, 
the  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  SUtes  proposing  to  take  such 
action  shall  notify  the  Commission  of  Its 
proposal  and  shall  publish  such  notice  In 
one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  Area.  Unless  there  has  been  a 
final  determination  of  consistency  under 
subsection  (e).  the  Commission  or  any  Inter- 
ested person  may  bring  an  action  In  the 
United  SUtes  district  court  to  enjoin  any 
action  In  violation  of  the  prohibition  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b). 

(e)  DimifiMATioit.- Upon  application  of 
any  person  or  on  its  own  motion,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment,  make  a  determination 
respecting  the  consistency  of  any  activity 
described  in  subsection  (b)  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  with  the  Management 
Plan  approved  under  section  6.  When  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  activity  Is 
consistent  or  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  with  the  plan.  It  shall 
transmit  notice  to  the  agency  proposing  to 
undertake,  aasist,  license,  or  approve  the  ac- 
tivity. 

OTRXR  coiaassion  AtrnioRrnxs 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Agrjzmxnts.— The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
public  and  private  entities  within  the  area 
to  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  carry  out  any  aspect  of  the  Management 
Plan. 

(b)  Historic  Prisrrvatioh.- The  Com- 
mission is  authorized.  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  standards,  and  criteria  applicable 
to  sites  and  objects  of  historic  or  archeologi- 
cal  significance,  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve 
nominations  of  such  sites  and  objects  within 
the  Area  to  be  listed  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places. 

(c)  DrvxLOPMXifT  AssiSTAHci.- The  Com- 
mission may  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  any  county,  municipality,  or 
public  or  private  landowner  for  the  purpose 
of  plaiming  specific  developments  within 
the  Area  for  commercial,  residential,  or  in- 
dustrial use  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved Management  Plan, 

IlfSIAH  trkatiks 

Sic.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal.  Interpret, 
modify,  or  conflict  with  any  treaty  or  other 
right  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

authorization  Of  atpropriations 

Sic.  12.  (a)  Authorization.- There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Land  and  Watir  Fund.— Sums  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisi- 


tion of  lands,  waters,  and  InteresU  therein 
within  the  Area. 

acquisition  fund 
Sec.   13.  EsTABLisHiONT.- There  Is  esUb- 
llshed  an  acquisition  fund  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein  within 
the  Area. 

MITIGATION  OP  LOCAL  REVEirUE  LOSSES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  PAVitENTS  to  Local  Oovern- 
»«ENT8.— Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  within  the  Area 
has  the  potential  effect  of  significantly  In- 
creasing property  taxes  on  properties  re- 
maining in  private  ownership,  the  Secretary 
may  make  payments  to  any  local  govern- 
mental entity  affected  by  such  acquisitions 
to  mitigate  the  loss  of  property  Ux  revenue 
resulting  from  the  Federal  acquisition  to 
the  extent  that  such  payments  would  be 
used  to  amortize  bonded  indebtedness  previ- 
ously incurred  by  the  political  subdivision 
involved  or  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  providing 
essential  public  services. 

<b)  Conditions.— If  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines that  payments  should  be  made  to  po- 
litical subdivisions  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  and  duration  of  such  payments 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
paid  to  counties  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  lands  within  the  Area  are  located. 
The  counties  shall  distribute  the  payments 
on  a  proportional  basis  to  those  units  of 
local  government  and  affected  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  incurred  losses  of  real 
property  Uxes  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  or  Interests  therein  for  addition  to 
either  such  system.  In  those  cases  in  which 
another  unit  of  local  government  other 
than  the  county  acts  as  the  collecting  tmd 
distributing  agency  for  real  property  taxes, 
the  payments  shall  be  made  to  such  unit  of 
local  government,  which  shall  distribute 
such  payments  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  payments  may  be  made 
to  units  of  local  government  in  any  case  in 
which  the  preceding  provisions  will  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  iNrriAL  Capital.— The  Initial  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  subsequent  transfers 
to  the  fund  as  he  deems  appropriate  In  con- 
nection with  the  functions  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  fund. 

(d)  Donations.— The  Secretary  may 
accept  contributions  or  donations  of  money, 
services,  and  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  for  the  management,  protection,  de- 
velopment, acquisition,  and  conveying  of 
the  lands  within  the  Area.  Moneys  received 
hereunder  shall  be  credited  to  the  acquisi- 
tion fund  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  and  made  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

COICPUANCE  with  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec.  16.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  In 
appropriation  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1982. 
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By    Mr.    THURMOND    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  2320,  A  bill  to  amend  section  1963 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Comprehensive   Drug   Abuse   Preven- 


tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C, 
801  et  seq.)  to  provide  for  the  criminal 
forfeiture  of  the  proceeds  of  rack- 
eteering activity,  to  provide  for  the 
sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture  for  all 
felony  drug  offenses,  to  facilitate  for- 
feitures in  drug  related  and  racketeer- 
ing cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMPREHENSIVE  CRIMINAL  PORFEITURE  ACT  OF 
1982 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's proposal  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
criminal  forfeiture  of  the  proceeds  of 
racketeering  activity,  to  provide  for 
the  sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture  for 
all  felony  drug  offenses,  to  facilitate 
forfeitures  in  drug  related  and  rack- 
eteering cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Criminal  Forfeiture  Act  of  1982". 
Part  A 
Sic.  101.  Section  1963  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
";1963.  Olmlnal  Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1962  of  this  chapter- 

•'(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both:  and 

'•(2)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes  any 
property.  Irrespective  of  any  provision  of 
SUte  law— 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(2)  tangible  and  Intangible  personal  prop- 
erty. Including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims  and  securities  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

"(A)  any  position,  office,  appointment, 
tenure,  commission,  or  employment  con- 
tract of  any  kind  which  the  Incumbent  ac- 
quired or  maintained  In  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  chapter,  through  which  the  in- 
cumbent conducted,  or  participated  in  or  fa- 
cillUted  the  conduct  of,  the  affairs  of  an  en- 
terprise In  violation  of  section  1962  of  this 
chapter,  or  which  afforded  the  incumbent  a 
source  of  influence  or  control  over  the  af- 
fairs of  an  enterprise  which  was  exercised  in 
violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chapter, 

"(B)  any  compensation,  right  or  benefit 
derived  from  a  position,  office,  appointment, 
tenure,  commission,  or  employment  con- 
tract described  in  subparagraph  (A)  which 
the  incumbent  obtained,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty or  unlawful  debt  collection  In  violation  of 
section  1962  of  this  chapter,  or  which  ac- 
crued to  the  Incumbent  during  the  period 
that  he  controlled,  influenced,  conducted,  or 
participated  In  or  faciliUted  the  conduct  if, 
the  affairs  of  the  enterprise  In  violation  of 
section  1962  of  this  chapter:  and 

"(C)  any  amount  payable  or  paid  under 
any  contract  for  goods  or  services  which  was 


awarded  or  performed  through  a  pattern  of 
racketeering  activity  or  unlawful  debt  col- 
lection. 

"(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  vests  in  the 
United  SUtes  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  Is  held  In  the 
name  of,  or  possessed  by,  a  person  other 
tlian  the  defendant  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  verdict  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter 
shall  be  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
SUtes,  provided  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shaU  not  direct  disposition  of  any  such 
property  if  the  person  establishes  to  the  At- 
torney General  by  evidence  conUlned  in  a 
petition  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  that— 

"(1)  he  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  the 
property  for  value;  and 

"(2)  he  was  reasonably  without  cause  to 
believe  that  the  property  was  of  the  type 
described  In  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)— 
"(1)  cannot  be  located, 
"(2)  has  been  transferred  to,  sold  to,  or  de- 
posited with,  a  third  party, 

"(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court, 

"(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant, or 

"(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty, 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

"(eXl)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  court  may,  after  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  which  any  adverse  parties  have 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty to  participate,  enter  a  restraining  order 
or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of  a  sat- 
isfactory performance  bond,  or  take  any 
other  action  to  preserve  the  avaUablllty  of 
property  described  in  subsection  (aK2)  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  Indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  chapter  and  alleging  that  the 
property  with  respect  to  which  the  order  is 
sought  would,  In  the  event  of  conviction,  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if  the  court  deter- 
mines— ^  „ 

"(i)  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  Is  sought  would.  In  the  event  of  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  and  that  the  property  Is  In  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  order  Is  to  be  entered,  and 

"(U)  that  the  party  against  whom  the 
order  is  to  be  entered  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  entry  of  the  requested  order 
would  result  In  substantial  and  Irreparable 
harm  or  Injury  to  him  that  outweighs  the 
need  to  preserve  the  availability  of  the 
property  through  the  entry  of  the  requested 
order. 

Provided,  however.  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  Information  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed, 
"(2)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
SUtes,  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  pre- 
serve the  availability  of  property  described 
In  subsection  (a)(2)  for  forfeiture  under  tWs 
section  may  be  granted  without  notice  to 
the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  if — 


"(A)  an  indictment  or  Information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A)  has  been  filed  or 
If  the  court  determines  that  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  l>elieve  that  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  order  Is  sought  would, 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  this  section  and  that  the  prop- 
erty Is  In  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be  en- 
tered: and 

"(B)  the  court  determines  that  the  nature 
of  the  property  is  such  that  it  can  be  con- 
cealed, disposed  of,  or  placed  beyond  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  before  the  adverse 
party  may  be  heard  in  opposition. 
A  temporary  order  granted  without  notice 
to  the  adverse  party  shall  expire  within 
such  time,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  as  the 
court  fixes,  unless  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  or  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
Is  entered  consents  to  an  extension  for  a 
longer  period.  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  Is  granted  without  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse party,  a  hearing  concerning  the  entry 
of  an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
held  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

"(f)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  enter  a  Judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  shall  also  authorize  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  seize  all  property  or- 
dered forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  No 
property  forfeited  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  ordered  applied  to  offset  any  claims 
against,  or  obligations  or  expenses  of,  the 
defendant.  Following  the  entry  of  an  order 
declaring  the  property  forfeited,  the  court 
may,  upon  application  of  the  United  SUtes, 
enter  such  appropriate  restraining  orders  or 
injunctions,  require  the  execution  of  satis- 
factory performance  bonds,  appoint  receiv- 
ers, conservators,  appraisors,  accountants, 
or  trustees,  or  take  any  other  action  to  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
property  ordered  forfeited.  Any  Income  ac- 
cruing to  or  derived  from  an  enterprise,  or 
an  Interest  In  an  enterprise,  ordered  forfeit- 
ed under  this  section  may  be  used  to  offset 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  to  the  en- 
terprise which  are  required  by  law,  or  which 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  third  parties. 

"(g)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  Innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  Interest  not  exercis- 
able by,  or  transferable  for  value  to,  the 
United  SUtes  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  In  concert 
with  him  or  on  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  SUtes.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  other  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  acting  In  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  court  may  restrain  or  sUy  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  In  Irreperable  Injury,  harm  or  loss  to 
him.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  property  forfeited  under  this 
section  and  any  moneys  forfeited  shall  be 
used  to  pay  all  proper  expenses  for  the  for- 
feiture and  the  sale.  Including  expenses  of 
seizure,   maintenance  and  custody  of  the 
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property  pending  its  disposition,  advertising 
and  court  costs.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
forward  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  for  deposit  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  any  amounts  of 
such  proceeds  or  moneys  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  such  expenses. 

"(h)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons  which  is  In  the 
interest  of  Justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 

"(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
chapter, 

"(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forteiture 
under  this  section; 

"(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States  of  all  property  ordered  forfeited 
under  this  section  by  public  sale  or  any 
other  commercially  feasible  means,  making 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  Innocent  per- 
sons: and 

"(5)  take  appropriate  measurf«  ne<'es8Rry 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  Its  dis- 
position. 

"(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  promulgate  regulations 
with  respect  to— 

"(1)  making  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
notice  to  persons  who  may  have  an  Interest 
In  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  granting  petitions  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture; 

"(3)  the  restitution  of  property  to  victims 
of  an  offense  petitioning  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  this  chapter; 

"(4)  the  disposition  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  forfeited  property  by  public  sale  or  other 
commercially  feasible  means; 

"(5)  the  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of 
any  property  forfeited  under  this  section 
pending  Its  disposition;  and 

"(6)  the  compromise  of  claims  arising 
under  this  chapter. 

Pending  the  promulgation  of  such  regula- 
tions, all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
and  the  award  of  compensation  to  Informers 
in  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
forfeitures  Incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  hereof.  Such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms or  any  other  person  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  property  under  the  cus- 
toms law  shall  be  performed  under  this 
chapter  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(J)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no 
party  claiming  an  interest  in  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section  may— 

"(1)  Intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section;  or 

"(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property, 
prior  to  or  during  the  trial  or  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case,  or  during  the  period  In  which 
any  petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture  is  pending  before  the  Attorney 
General. 


"(k)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
as  provided  In  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  location  of  any  property  which  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  uinder  this 
section. 

"(1)  In  order  to  facillUte  the  identifica- 
tion or  location  property  declared  forfeited 
and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  petitions 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture, 
after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  proper- 
ty forfeited  to  the  United  States  the  court 
may.  upon  application  of  the  United  States, 
order  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  re- 
lating to  the  property  forfeited  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged  by  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  the  taking  of  depositions  under 
Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

Part  B 

Sec.  201.  Part  D  of  Title  11  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PROPXRTY  SXTBJXCT  TO  CRIMINAL  PORTKniTRK 

"Sic.  413.  Criminal  PoRmnntn.— 

"(a)  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
this  title  or  title  111  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  shall  forfeit  to 
the  United  States,  irrespective  of  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law— 

"(1)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  he  obtained,  directly  or 
indirectly  as  the  result  of  such  violation; 

"(2)  any  of  his  pro[>erty  used,  or  Intended 
to  be  used.  In  any  manner  or  part,  to 
commit,  or  to  facilitate  the  commission  of. 
such  violation;  and; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of 
engaging  in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
in  violation  of  section  408  of  this  title  (21 
U.S.C.  848).  he  shaU  forfeit.  In  addition  to 
any  property  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  or 
(2).  any  of  his  interest  in.  claims  against, 
and  property  or  contractual  rights  affording 
a  source  of  control  over,  the  continuing 
criminal  enterprise. 

The  court.  In  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  shall  order.  In  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
title  III.  that  he  forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes 
all  property  described  in  this  subsection. 
"Meaning  of  term  'property' 

"(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  Includes— 

"(1)  real  property.  Including  things  grow- 
ing on.  affixed  to,  and  found  In  land;  and 

"(2)  tangible  and  Intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  righu.  privileges.  Interests, 
claims  and  securities. 

"Third  party  transfers 

"(c)  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  proper- 
ty described  In  subsection  (a)  vests  In  the 
United  SUtes  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  Is  held  in  the 
name  of.  or  possessed  by,  a  person  other 
than  the  defendant  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  verdict  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter 
shall  be  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
SUtes.  provided  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall  not  direct  disposition  of  any  such 
property  If  the  person  esUbllshes  to  the  At- 
torney General  by  evidence  contained  In  a 
petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture that— 

"(1)  he  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  the 
property  for  value;  and 


"(2)  he  was  reasonably  without  cause  to 
believe  that  the  property  was  of  the  type 
described  In  subsection  (a). 

"Substitute  assets 

'(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a>— 

"(1)  cannot  be  located. 

"(2)  has  been  transferred  to.  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with  a  third  party. 

"(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

"(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  of  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant, or 

"(S)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty, 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs ( 1 )  through  (5). 

"Presumption  of  forfeiUbUlty 

"(e)  Any  property  of  the  defendant  may 
be  presumed  to  be  property  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  subsection  (a)  If  the  trier  of 
fact  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  defendant  acquired  the  property 
during,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after, 
the  period  during  which  he  committed  the 
violation  for  which  he  was  convicted;  and 

"(2)  the  defendant's  apparent  sources  of 
legal  income  during  such  period  were  sub- 
stantially insufficient  to  account  for  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  property. 

"Protective  orders 
"(fXl)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  court  may.  after  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  which  any  adverse  parties  have 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  enter  a  restraining  order 
or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of  a  sat- 
isfactory performance  bond,  or  take  any 
other  action  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for  for- 
feiture under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
Information  charging  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  title  III  for  which  criminal  forfeiture 
may  be  ordered  under  this  section  and  alleg- 
ing that  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  is  sought  would.  In  the  event  of 
conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section;  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  Information,  if  the  court  deter- 
mines— 

"(1)  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  Is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  and  that  the  property  is  in  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  order  is  to  be  entered,  and 

"(11)  that  the  party  against  whom  the 
order  is  to  be  entered  lias  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  entry  of  the  requested  order 
would  result  in  substantial  and  irreparable 
harm  or  Injury  to  him  that  outweighs  the 
need  to  preserve  the  availability  of  the 
property  through  the  entry  of  the  requested 
order; 

ProxridedL  however,  that  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  Information  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 
"(2)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
SUtes,  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  pre- 
serve the  availability  of  property  described 
in  subsection  (a)  for  forfeiture  under  this 
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section  may  be  granted  without  notice  to 
the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  if— 

"(A)  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IK A)  has  been  filed  or 
If  the  court  determines  that  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  order  is  sought  would, 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  this  section  and  that  the  prop- 
erty is  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be  en- 
tered; and 

"(B)  the  court  determines  that  the  nature 
of  the  property  is  such  that  it  can  be  con- 
cealed, disposed  of.  or  placed  beyond  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  before  the  adverse 
party  may  be  heard  in  opposition. 
'A  temporary  order  granted  without  notice 
to  the  adverse  party  shall  expire  within 
such  time,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  as  the 
court  fixes,  unless  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  or  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  entered  consents  to  an  extension  for  a 
longer  period.  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  is  granted  without  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse party,  a  hearing  concerning  the  entry 
of  an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
held  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 
"Warrant  of  seizure 
"(g)  The  government  may  request  the  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  property  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
a  search  warrant.  If  the  court  determines 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  property  to  be  seized  would,  in  the  event 
of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
that  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  assure  the  avaUabllity  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture,  the  court  shall  Issue 
a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure  of  such 
property. 

"Execution 
"(h)  Upon  entry  of  an  order  of  forfeiture 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property 
ordered  forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  No 
property  forfeited  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  ordered  applied  to  offset  siny  claims 
against,  or  obligations  or  expenses  of.  the 
defendant.  Following  entry  of  an  order  de- 
claring the  property  forfeited,  the  court 
may.  upon  application  of  the  United  SUtes. 
enter  such  appropriate  restraining  orders  or 
Injunctions,  require  the  execution  of  satis- 
factory performance  bonds,  appoint  receiv- 
ers, conservators,  appraisers,  accountants, 
or  trustees,  or  take  any  other  action  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
property  ordered  forfeited.  Any  Income  ac- 
cruing to  or  derived  from  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
offset  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  to 
the  property  which  are  required  by  law,  or 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  third  parties. 
"Disposition  of  property 
'"(i)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by,  or  transferable  for  value  to.  the 
United  SUtes  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  In  concert 
with  him  or  on  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  SUtes.  Upon  application  of  a 


person,  other  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  acting  in  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  court  may  restrain  or  sUy  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture.  If  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  In  Irreparable  Injury,  harm  or  loss  to 
him. 

"Authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
"'(J)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  Section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Innocent  persons  which  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
chapter. 

"(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding Information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

•"(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
SUtes.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  511(e)  of  this  title  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)). 
of  all  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  by  public  sale  or  any  other  commer- 
cially feasible  means,  making  due  provision 
for  the  rights  of  lnn(x:ent  persons;  and 

"(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  malnUln  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  Its  dis- 
position. 

"'AppllcabUlty  of  civil  forfeiture  provisions 
"■(k)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of  this 
title  (21   U.S.C.  881(d))  shall  apply  to  a 
criminal  forfeiture  under  this  section.". 
"Bar  on  intervention;  exhaustion  of 
administrative  remedies 
'"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no 
party  claiming  an  interest  in  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section  may— 

"(1)  intervene  In  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section;  or 

"'(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  SUtes  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property, 
prior  to  or  during  the  trial  or  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case,  or  during  the  period  In  which 
any  petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture  Is  pending  before  the  Attorney 
General. 

"Jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
"(m)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter 
orders  as  provided  In  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  location  of  any  property 
which  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section  or  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section. 

"Depositions 
"'(n)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identifica- 
tion and  location  of  property  declared  for- 
feited and  to  facillUte  the  disposition  of  pe- 
titions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring 
property  forfeited  to  the  United  SUtes  the 
court  may.  upon  application  of  the  United 
SUtes.  order  that  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness relating  to  the  property  forfeited  be 
taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  designated 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material  not  privileged  be  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  provided  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 


tions under  rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
CMmlnal  Procedure.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  304  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  824)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  the  following 
sentence:  "All  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
such  controlled  substances  shall  vest  in  the 
United  SUtes  upon  a  revocation  order  be- 
coming final.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  408  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  848)  is  amended— 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  each 
time  It  appears,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  413  of  this  title"';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  204.  Section  511  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(7)  All  real  property,  including  any  ap- 
purtenances to  or  Improvements  on  such 
property,  which  is  used,  or  Intended  to  be 
used,  in  any  manner  or  paut.  to  commit,  or 
to  facillUte  the  commission  of.  a  violation 
of  this  title  punishable  by  more  than  one 
year's  Imprisonment,  except  that  no  proper- 
ty shall  be  forfeited  under  this  paragraph, 
to  the  extent  of  an  Interest  of  an  owner,  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  esUbllshed  by 
that  owner  to  have  been  committed  or  omit- 
ted without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
that  owner.": 

(b)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "civil  or  criminal"  after 
"Any  property  subject  to";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  ""has 
been  used  or  Is  Intended  to  be  used  In  viola- 
tion of"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Is  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  under"; 

(c)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(1)  by  inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
"any  of"  after  "Whenever  property  Is  seized 
under";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (3) '".  If  prac- 
ticable." after  "remove  it "; 

(d)  in  subsection  (d)  by  Inserting  "any  of" 
sifter  ""alleged  to  have  been  Incurred, 
under": 

(e)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  by  Inserting  '"civilly  or  criminally"  In 
the  first  sentence  after  "Whenever  property 
is":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (3) 
"remove  It  for  disposition"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  dispose  of  It";  and 

(f )  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(h)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  In  subsection  (a)  shall  vest  in 
the  United  SUtes  upon  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(I)  Pending,  or  upon,  the  fUlng  of  an  in- 
dictment or  Information  charging  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title  or  title  III  for  which  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  may  be  ordered  under  section 
413  of  this  title,  and  alleging  that  property 
would.  In  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject 
to  criminal  forfeiture,  any  clvU  forfeiture 
proceeding  concerning  such  property  com- 
menced under  this  section  shall,  for  good 
cause  shown,  be  sUyed  pending  disposition 
of  the  criminal  case."". 

Sec.  205.  Part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'"Sec.  1017.— Criminal  FoRrEixuREs.- 
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"Section  413  of  title  11.  relating  to  crimi- 
nal forfeitures,  shall  apply  In  every  respect 
to  a  violation  of  this  title  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  one  year.". 

Sec.  206.  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 

(a)  by  adding  Immediately  after 

"Sec.  412.  Applicability  of  treaties  and  other 

international  agreements." 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  413.  Criminal  forfeitures.":  and 

(b)  by  adding  immediately  after 

"Sec.  1016.  Authority  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury." 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  1017.  Criminal  forfeitures.". 
PartC 
Sic.  301.  (a)  Without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  484),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  set  aside  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  amount  of  money  real- 
ized from  the  forfeiture  of  assets  seized  by  it 
under  any  provision  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  se<7.)  to  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  only  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  awards  of  compensation 
with  respect  to  such  forfeitures  as  described 
In  subsection  (b).  The  amounts  credited 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  moneys  are 
realized,  except  for  those  proceeds  realized 
from  seizures  occurring  prior  to  September 
30,  1984  which  may  remain  available  for  the 
purpose  of  making  awards  related  to  forfeit- 
ures arising  from  such  seizures.  The  remain- 
ing 75  per  centum  of  the  net  amount  of 
money  realized  from  such  forfeitures  shall 
be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  and  any  unobligated  balances  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
35  per  centum  set  aside  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  From  the  amounts  set  aside  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized  to  pay,  totally  within 
Its  discretion,  awards  to  any  entity  not  an 
agency  or  instnimentallty  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  person  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any 
State  or  local  government,  that  provides  In- 
formation or  assistance  which  leads  to  a  for- 
feiture referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
awards  can  be  made  in  any  amount  up  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  net  amount  realized  from 
the  forfeiture,  or  $50,000.  whichever  Is 
leaser.  In  any  case,  except  that  no  award 
shall  be  made  based  on  the  value  of  the  con- 
traband. 

(c)  The  authority  provided  by  this  section 
shall  expire  on  September  30.  1984,  and  i»ro- 
vided  further.  That  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  conduct  deUlled  financial  audlU,  semi- 
annually, of  the  expenditure  of  funds  from 
this  account. 

U.S.  DxPARTMSirr  OF  JvamcK. 
Office  or  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  9.  1982. 
The  Vice  PRESinEirr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashingtoTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  faciliute  the 
forefelture  of  property  which  Is  utilized  in, 
and  obtained  as  a  result  of.  racketeering  and 
major  drug  related  crimes. 

Organized  group  criminal  activity  and  nar- 
cotics trafficking  are  among  the  gravest  of 
our  national  crimes  problems,  and  accord- 


ingly, the  Department  of  Justice  has  given 
the  highest  priority  to  the  enforcement  of 
our  racketeering  and  narcotics  laws.  In  no 
small  part,  the  persistence  and  pervasive- 
ness of  racketeering  and  drug  trafficking  Is 
due  to  the  economic  power  which  is  generat- 
ed by  and  which  maintains  such  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Thus  the  effectiveness  of  society's  ef- 
forts to  punish  and  deter  the  commission  of 
these  offenses  depends  to  a  significant 
degree  on  our  ability  to  deprive  those  en- 
gaged in  organized  crime  and  Illicit  drug 
trafficking  of  their  sources  of  this  economic 
power. 

In  1970,  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  attacking  the  economic  aspects  of  orga- 
nized criminal  activity  and  large  scale  drug 
trafficUng,  the  Congress  provided  for  the 
sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture,  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, for  violations  of  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations  stat- 
ute (18  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  RICO)  and  the  Continuing 
Criminal  E^nterprlse  statute  (21  U.S.C.  848). 
More  recently.  Congress  amended  the  civil 
forfeiture  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  881)  to  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of 
all  money  used  in  Illegal  drug  transactions 
and  proceeds  traceable  to  such  exchanges. 
In  enacting  these  provisions.  Congress  has 
provided  us  with  Important  tools  to  combat 
racketeering  and  drug  trafficking.  However, 
the  ability  to  achieve  forfeiture  of  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  property  used  in,  or  pro- 
duced by.  racketeering  activity  and  drug 
trafficking  has  been  hampered  by  ambigu- 
ities in  and  limitations  of  current  law  with 
respect  to  the  types  of  property  subject  to 
forfeiture  and  by  the  failure  of  current  law 
to  address  some  of  the  practical  problems 
faced  by  federal  prosecutors  in  obtaining 
forfeitures.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  cure  these  problems. 

The  enclosed  proposal  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  Part  A.  which  is  comprised  of 
section  101  of  the  proposal,  amends  18 
U.S.C.  1963.  the  provision  of  current  law 
which  sets  forth  the  penalties,  including 
criminal  forfeiture,  for  the  conunission  of 
the  racketeering  offenses  described  in  18 
U.S.C.  1962.  Part  B  amends  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  Section  201  of 
Part  B  sets  out  a  new  generally  applicable 
criminal  forfeiture  sutute  for  all  felony  vio- 
lations of  the  Act.  and  section  204  of  Part  B 
amends  the  dvU  forfeiture  provisions  of  the 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  881)  to  facilitate  civil  forfeit- 
ures. Most  of  the  remaining  amendments 
set  out  In  Part  B  are  minor  clarifying  or 
conforming  amendments  to  existing  drug 
laws.  Part  C  establishes  a  two-year  pilot  pro- 
gram authorizing  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  to  set  aside  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  of  forfeitures  under 
the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
out  of  which  discretionary  awards  may  be 
paid  to  persona  providing  assistance  that  re- 
sults in  a  forfeiture  under  the  Act. 

The  RICO  criminal  forfeiture  amend- 
ments set  out  in  18  U.S.C.  1963.  as  amended 
by  section  101  of  the  proposal,  are  designed 
to  serve  a  number  of  purposes.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  present  RICO  criminal  for- 
feiture sutute  has  been  limited  by  the  fact 
that  although  upon  conviction  it  clearly 
permiu  the  forfeiture  of  enterprises,  or  In- 
teresU  in  enterprises,  which  the  defendant 
conducted,  maintained,  or  acquired  through 
the  types  of  prohibited  racketeering  activity 
described  In  18  U.S.C.  1962,  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  sutute  permiU  the  for- 


feiture of  the  proceeds  generated  through 
such  activity.  See,  e,g..  United  States  v.  Mar- 
tina, 648  F.2d  367  (5th  Cir.  1981)  (vacated  in 
part,  rehearing  en  banc  pending),  in  which 
insurance  proceeds  obtained  from  an  arson 
for  profit  scheme  prosecuted  under  18 
U.S.C.  1962,  were  held  not  subject  to  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  18  U.S.C.  1963.  As 
amended  by  section  101  of  the  proposal.  18 
U.S.C.  1963  would  address  this  problem  by 
providing  specifically  that  the  proceeds  of 
racketeering  activity  are  subject  to  an  order 
of  criminal  forfeiture.  Other  types  of  prop- 
erty now  clearly  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
18  U.S.C.  1963  are  also  described,  with  great- 
er specificity,  in  proposed  subsection 
1963(a)(2).  and  proposed  subsection  1963(b) 
emphasizes  that  both  real  properiy  and  tan- 
gible and  intangible  personal  property  are 
subject  to  forfeiture,  and  that,  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  forefeiUble  property  may  also  In- 
clude offices,  positions,  appointments,  and 
compensation  and  benefits  derived  from 
such  offices,  as  well  as  amounts  paid  under 
contracts  awarded  or  performed  through 
racketeering  activity. 

Section  101  of  the  proposal  also  amends 
18  U.S.C.  1963  to  address  several  of  the 
practical  problems  we  have  encountered  in 
attempting  to  achieve  criminal  forfeiture  of 
property  In  RICO  cases.  Presently,  the  most 
significant  of  these  problems  arise  from  at- 
tempts by  defendants  to  defeat  forfeiture 
by  concealing,  transferring,  and  removing 
forfeiUble  property.  Proposed  subsection 
1963(c)  makes  it  clear  that  property  be- 
comes forfeiUble  to  the  United  SUtes  upon 
the  commission  of  the  racketeering  acts  ren- 
dering the  property  subject  to  forfeiture, 
and  that,  therefore,  subsequent  transfers  of 
such  property  to  third  parties  will  not  bar 
forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the  United 
SUtes.  However,  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  third  parties  who  may  have  inno- 
cently purchased  such  property,  this  subsec- 
tion would  provide  that  these  third  parties 
could  bar  any  disposition  of  forfeited  prop- 
erty by  the  government  by  filing  with  the 
Attorney  General  an  appropriate  petition 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  the  forfeiture. 
Subsection  (d)  of  18  U.S.C.  1963,  as 
amended  by  section  101  of  the  proposal, 
would  permit  the  court  to  order  the  forfeit- 
ure of  substitute  assets  of  the  defendant 
where  the  originally  forfeiUble  property 
cannot  be  traced  or  located,  has  been  trans- 
ferred, removed  or  concealed,  has  been  sub- 
stantially diminished  in  value  by  the  de- 
fendant, or  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  that  cannot  be  divided.  Application 
of  this  provision  would  remove  the  opportu- 
nity for  defendants  to  avoid  the  economic 
Impact  of  forfeiture  Judgments  by  depleting, 
transferring,  concealing,  or  removing  the 
property  prior  to  conviction. 

Under  current  law,  the  courts  have  the  au- 
thority to  enter  appropriate  restraining 
orders  and  take  other  -action  to  preserve  the 
availability  of  property  for  criminal  forfeit- 
ure, but  this  authority  may  be  exercised 
only  after  the  defendant  has  been  formally 
charged  with  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1962 
that  Includes  allegations  that  property  is 
subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  as  a  result  of 
that  violation.  Prior  to  indictment,  however, 
subJecU  of  an  investigation  Involving  a  vio- 
lation of  the  racketeering  sUtute  often 
become  aware  of  the  investigation  and  of 
the  government's  Intent  to  seek  forfeiture 
of  property  relating  to  the  violation.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  Department's  policy  that  the  tar- 
gets or  subjects  of  a  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion generally  be  notified  of  the  investiga- 
tion so  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
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appear  before  the  grand  Jury.  With  this 
knowledge,  defendants  may  act  quickly  to 
defeat  any  forfeiture  by  concealing,  trans- 
ferring, or  removing  the  property.  In  light 
of  this  problem,  subsection  (e)  of  section 
1963,  as  amended  by  section  101  of  the  pro- 
posal, would  give  the  courts  the  discretion 
to  enter  appropriate  restraining  orders  in 
the  pre-lndlctment  as  well  as  post-indict- 
ment stages  of  the  criminal  case.  A  pre-ln- 
dlctment restraining  order,  however,  would 
be  limited  to  a  term  of  ninety  days,  and 
must  be  based  on  a  probable  cause  determi- 
nation by  the  court  and  a  finding  that  the 
need  to  maintain  the  availability  of  the 
property  through  the  entry  of  the  order  has 
not  been  shown  to  have  been  outweighed  by 
any  substantial,  irreparable  harm  to  the  af- 
fected parties.  This  proposed  new  subsec- 
tion would  also  make  clear  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  temporary  restraining 
order  may  be  granted  without  prior  notice 
to  the  affected  parties.  Such  Initial  ex  parte 
orders  are  necessary  where  the  subject 
property  can  easily  be  transferred,  con- 
cealed or  removed  even  during  the  limited 
period  of  time  that  would  elapse  between 
the  giving  of  notice  to  affected  parties  and 
the  holding  of  a  full  hearing. 

Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  1963,  as 
it  would  be  amended  by  section  101  of  the 
proposal,  deal  with  the  seizure  and  disposi- 
tion of  property  that  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited. These  subsections  are  largely  based 
on  the  provisions  of  current  18  U.S.C.  1963, 
and  practice  that  has  developed  under  these 
provisions. 

Proposed  section  (h)  of  section  1963  de- 
scribes the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  grant  petitions  for  remission  or  miti- 
gation of  forfeiture,  return  property  to  the 
victims  of  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1962.  and 
take  other  measures  to  protect  the  rights  of 
inn<x;ent  persons,  to  compromise  claims  aris- 
ing from  forfeiture  actions,  to  award  com- 
pensation to  persons  giving  assistance  lead- 
ing to  a  forfeiture  under  18  U.S.C.  1963,  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  dispose  of 
property  ordered  forfeited,  and  to  safeguard 
such  property  pending  Its  disposition.  Under 
current  18  U.S.C.  1963,  these  powers  are  to 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  customs  laws.  However,  since 
RICO  forfeitures  often  Involve  complex 
problems  that  are  not  adequately  addressed 
in  the  ci'^toms  laws,  subsection  1963(1),  as 
set  forth  in  section  101  of  the  proposal,  pro- 
vides for  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
that  would  govern  these  matters. 

In  accord  with  current  practice,  subsec- 
tion (J)  of  section  1963  as  amended  by  the 
proposal,  bars  third  parties  with  alleged  In- 
terests in  property  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  forfeiture  under  RICO  from  Inter- 
vening in  the  criminal  case.  In  addition,  sub- 
section (J)  Is  designed  to  promote  the  more 
orderly  disposition  of  third  party  claims  by 
requiring  that  third  parties  await  filing  any 
suits  against  the  United  SUtes  concerning 
any  interest  they  may  claim  in  property 
that  has  been  ordered  forfeited  while  the 
Attorney  General  is  considering  petitions 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  or 
while  the  underlying  criminal  conviction  is 
being  appealed.  This  provision  will  encour- 
age these  persons  first  to  seek  appropriate 
relief  in  the  context  of  a  remission  or  miti- 
gation petition.  However,  as  provided  In  pro- 
posed subsection  1963(g).  such  third  parties 
may  sUy  any  disposition  of  property  during 
this  period  if  they  demonstrate  that  the  In- 
tended disposition  will  work  irreparable 
harm  or  Injury  to  them. 

Since  criminal  forfeiture  U  an  in  v^rso- 
nam  Judgment  against  a  defendant  in  a 


criminal  case,  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
enter  orders  with  respect  to  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  U  not  limited  to  property 
within  the  district  in  which  the  court  Is  lo- 
cated. Subsection  (k)  of  section  1963.  as 
amended  by  section  101  of  the  proposal, 
simply  makes  the  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  in  this  respect  clear. 

The  final  suljsectlon  of  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  18  U.S.C.  1963  simply  authorizes  the 
court  to  order  the  taking  of  depositions  for 
the  purpose  of  obUlnlng  information  to  fa- 
clliUte  the  location  of  property  that  has 
been  ordered  forfeited  and  the  disposition 
of  petitions  for  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture. 

Section  201  of  Part  B  of  the  legislative 
proposal  creates  a  new  generally  applicable 
criminal  forfeiture  sUtute  for  all  felony  vio- 
lations of  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act.  These  violations  represent  the  most  se- 
rious drug  trafficking  offenses.  Presently, 
the  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprise  sUtute 
(21  U.S.C.  848),  which  punishes  those  who 
control  a  group  of  five  or  more  persons  en- 
gaged in  a  continuing  series  of  drug  related 
crimes,  is  the  only  provision  of  title  21 
which  provides  for  the  sanction  of  criminal 
forfeiture.  While  the  civil  forfeiture  of  most 
drug  related  property  is  permitted  under  21 
U.S.C.  881.  there  are  Important  drawbacks 
to  civil  forfeiture  that  could  be  avoided  if 
prosecutors  had  the  option  of  seeking  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  in  major  drug  trafficking 
cases.  Civil  forfeiture  is  an  in  rem  proceed- 
ing against  the  property  Itself,  and  thus  a 
separate  civil  action  must  be  filed  in  each 
district  in  which  forfeiUble  property  is  lo- 
cated. Thus.  In  cases  of  large  drug  traffick- 
ing operations,  it  Is  often  necessary  to  file 
separate  actions  in  several  Jurisdictions,  and 
pursue  parallel  proceedings  in  each  Jurisdic- 
tion although  the  basis  for  each  proceeding 
rests  on  the  same  set  of  evidence.  Criminal 
forfeiture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  in  perso- 
nam  proceeding  tigalnst  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case,  and  as  is  made  clear  in  both 
sections  101  and  201  of  the  proposal,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  to  enter  orders  affect- 
ing property  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  is 
not  limited  to  property  within  the  district  In 
which  the  criminal  case  is  tried. 

Where  the  issues  relating  to  civil  forfeit- 
ure are  the  same  as  or  closely  related  to 
those  that  will  arise  In  the  prosecution  of  a 
drug  offense,  it  seems  a  waste  of  valuable 
prosecutive  and  Judicial  resources  to  require 
separate  civil  forfeiture  proceedings  In  each 
district  In  which  forfeiUble  property  may 
be  located  even  though  evidence  presented 
in  the  criminal  case  will  be  largely  disposi- 
tive of  the  civil  forfeiture  question.  It  is 
likely  that  the  forfeiture  of  significant 
amounU  of  drug  related  property  will  be 
achieved  most  readily  when  the  Judge  and 
Jury  considering  the  criminal  case  also  con- 
sider the  forfeiture  issue,  and  when  the 
prosecutor  and  investigators  who  have  pre- 
pared the  criminal  case  apply  their  enthusi- 
asm and  expertise  to  an  aggressive  pursuit 
of  criminal  forfeiture.  Furthermore,  it  Is 
often  necessary  to  stay  drug  related  civil 
forfeiture  proceedings  pending  disposition 
of  related  criminal  charges  in  order  to  avoid, 
in  the  context  of  the  civil  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeding, premature  disclosure  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  government  will  produce  In 
Its  prosecution. 

In  our  view,  a  far  more  efficient  mecha- 
nism for  achieving  the  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  drug  trafficking  and  of  other  prop- 
erty used  In  such  violations  is  to  permit 
criminal  forfeiture  of  such  property  in  the 


context  of  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
acts  which  in  fact  are  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure. Thus,  in  section  201  of  the  proposal,  a 
new  section  413  is  added  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act,  which  would  provide  for  the  sanction  of 
criminal  forfeiture  for  felony  violations  of 
titles  II  and  III  of  the  Act.  To  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  the  provisions  of  this 
general  criminal  forfeitxire  sUtute  parallel 
the  RICO  criminal  forfeiture  provisions  set 
out  in  section  101  of  the  proposal. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  new  criminal  forfeit- 
ure sUtute  for  major  narcotics  offenses  de- 
scribes the  types  of  property  which  are  to 
be  subject  to  an  order  of  criminal  forfeiture. 
In  addition  to  including  the  types  of  proper- 
ty now  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  under 
the  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprise  sUtute 
(21  U.S.C.  848).  this  section  provides  for  the 
forfeiture  of  the  proceeds  of  drug  traffick- 
ing offenses  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  other 
typ>es  of  property  which  are  used  In  the 
commission  of  these  offenses.  In  essence, 
these  same  types  of  property  are  now,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  subject  to  civil  forfeit- 
ure under  21  U.S.C.  881(a). 

The  proposed  new  criminal  forfeiture  sUt- 
ute for  major  drug  offenses  has  provisions 
like  those  in  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  RICO  criminal  forfeiture  sUtute  con- 
cerning the  forfelUbUity  of  property  that 
has  been  transferred  to  third  parties,  the 
authority  to  order  the  forfeiture  of  substi- 
tute assets  of  the  defendant  in  cases  where 
property  originally  subject  to  forfeiture  has 
been  concealed  or  transferred,  can  no  longer 
be  traced,  or  has  otherwise  been  rendered 
unavailable  at  the  time  of  the  defendant's 
conviction  and  the  entry  of  the  order  of  for- 
feiture, and  the  authority  to  obtain  appro- 
priate orders  to  preserve  the  property  pend- 
ing conviction  both  at  the  pre-  and  post-in- 
dictment stages  of  the  criminal  case.  As 
noted  above,  such  provisions  are  essential  to 
address  the  recurrent  problems  of  attempts 
by  defendants  to  defeat  forfeitures  by  dis- 
posing of  forfeiUble  property  prior  to  con- 
viction. 

In  addition,  the  new  criminal  forfeiture 
sUtute  for  drug  offenses  set  out  in  section 
201  of  the  propKJsal  Incorporates  provisions 
like  those  In  the  RICO  forfeiture  amend- 
mente  in  Part  A  of  the  proposal  which  bar 
Intervention  in  the  criminal  case  by  third 
parties  and  require  third  parties  with  inter- 
ests in  forfeiUble  property  to  refrain  from 
filing  civil  suits  concerning  property  ordered 
forfeited  until  after  disposition  of  any  peti- 
tions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, which  make  clear  the  broad  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  to  enter  orders  with  respect  to 
forfeiUble  property,  and  which  provide  for 
the  taking  of  depositions  to  obtain  testimo- 
ny and  documents  that  will  assist  in  l(x»tlng 
property  that  has  been  ordered  forfeited 
and  in  the  disposition  of  petitions  for  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeiture.  In  most  re- 
spects, the  provisions  for  the  disposition  of 
drug  related  property  ordered  forfeited 
under  this  proposed  sUtute  are  similar  to 
those  set  out  in  the  RICO  amendments  of 
Part  A  of  the  proposal.  However,  the  details 
of  these  matters  will  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  customs  laws,  as  is  now  provid- 
ed for  criminal  forfeitures  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Criminal  Enterprise  sUtute  and  for 
civil  forfeitures  of  drug  related  property 
under  21  U.S.C.  881. 

The  proposed  criminal  forfeiture  sUtute 
for  drug  offenses  set  out  In  section  201  of 
the  proposal  contains  two  subsections  not 
Incorporated  in  the  amendments  to  the 
RICO    forfeiture   provisions   of    18    U.S.C. 
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1963.  First,  subsection  (e)  of  the  narcotics 
criminal  forfeiture  statute  provides  for  a  re- 
buttable and  permissive  inference  that 
property  which  is  acquired  by  the  defendant 
during  or  within  a  reasonably  related  time 
after,  the  commission  of  the  offense  Is  prop- 
erty subject  to  forfeiture,  if  the  defendants 
apparent  legal  sources  of  Income  during 
that  period  were  not  sufficient  to  explain 
his  acquisition  of  the  property.  The  ex- 
tremely lucrative  nature  of  drug  trafficking 
is  well  documented,  and  indeed  is  a  primary 
reason  why  forfeiture  of  the  proceeds  of 
drug  transactions  is  necessary  to  effectively 
punish  and  deter  such  criminal  activity.  But 
the  proceeds  of  drug  trafficking  are  usually 
in  the  form  of  cash  or  other  liquid  assets 
which  are  often  difficult  to  trace  to  a  specif- 
ic transaction.  The  inference  described  in 
this  subsection  is  designed  to  address  this 
tracing  problem,  and  is  supported  by  a 
strong  rational  basis.  Furthermore,  inas- 
much as  the  inference  is  permissively 
phrased,  its  application  is  not  mandated 
where  the  facts  of  a  particular  case  make 
the  validity  of  its  application  questionable. 

Subsection  (g)  of  the  new  criminal  forfeit- 
ure statute  proposed  in  section  201  provides 
authority  to  obtain  a  warrant  of  seizure, 
based  on  a  probable  cause  showing,  where  it 
appears  that  a  restraining  order  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
the  property  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
criminal  case.  As  noted  above,  the  types  of 
property  subject  to  forfeiture  in  narcotics 
cases  are  often  proceeds  which  axe  easily 
moved  or  concealed,  or  are  highly  liquid. 
This  subsection  recognizes  that  with  respect 
to  such  property,  a  restraining  order  alone 
may  be  Insufficient  to  assure  that  the  prop- 
erty win  be  available  in  the  event  that  the 
defendant  is  convicted  and  the  property  is 
ordered  forfeited. 

In  addition  to  certain  clarifying  and  con- 
forming amendments.  Part  B  of  the  propos- 
al also  amends,  in  section  204.  21  U.S.C.  881. 
the  provision  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  which  both  governs  Civil 
forfeitures  of  drug  related  property  and  pro- 
vides for  the  disposition  of  property  forfeit- 
ed either  civilly  or  crimiiuUly  under  the  Act. 
The  first  of  the  substantive  amendments  to 
21  U.S.C.  881  set  forth  in  section  204  of  the 
proposal  adds  to  the  list  of  property  subject 
to  civil  forfeiture  real  property  which  is 
used  in  a  felony  drug  offense.  This  provision 
would  give  clear  authority  for  the  forfeiture 
of  property  such  as  warehouses  m  which  Il- 
licit drugs  are  stored  or  lands  on  which  con- 
trolled substances  are  cultivated. 

The  second  substantive  change  In  21 
U.S.C.  881  would  be  the  addition  of  a  new 
subsection  (i)  that  would  provide  for  the 
stay  of  civil  forfeiture  proceedings  when  a 
criminal  action  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
the  same  property  has  been  filed.  Even 
though  the  criminal  forfeiture  statute  pro- 
posed In  section  201  of  the  proposal  would 
diminish  the  need  to  proceed  with  civil  for- 
feiture actions,  there  will  continue  to  be 
cases  where  it  will  be  proper  to  commence  a 
civil  forfeiture  proceeding,  although  it  may 
eventually  be  superseded  by  a  prosecution 
In  which  criminal  forfeiture  may  be  sought. 
This  situation  might  occur,  for  example, 
where  a  defendant  has  fled  to  avoid  pros- 
ecution. WhUe  he  is  a  fugitive,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  move  against  his  forfeitable 
property  civilly,  but  if  he  were  located  and 
arrested  it  would  then  be  appropriate  to 
stay  the  civil  forfeiture  proceedings  pending 
disposition  of  the  criminal  case  both  to 
avoid  the  Inefficiency  of  dual  consideration 
of  issues  relating  both  to  criminal  convic- 


tion and  forfeiture,  and,  as  noted  above,  to 
avoid  premature  disclosure  of  the  govern- 
ment's case  In  the  context  of  the  civil  for- 
feiture proceeding. 

The  final  part  of  the  proposal,  section  301. 
establishes,  for  a  two-year  trial  period,  a 
program  for  the  set  aside  of  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  realized  by  the  United 
States  from  forfeitures  under  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  which 
are  to  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
awards  for  Information  and  other  assistance 
that  result  in  such  forfeitures.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion would  have  the  discretion  to  determine 
whether  an  award  was  merited  in  a  particu- 
lar case  and  to  set  the  amount  of  the  award 
within  an  upper  limit  for  each  case  of  the 
lesser  of  $50,000  or  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  forfeiture.  Under  this 
program,  payments  could  be  made  to  either 
private  individuals  or  entitles  other  than 
agencies  or  instnmientalltles  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  the  ability  to  pay 
significant  rewards  would  enhance  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  larger  forfeitures  of  drug  re- 
lated property,  and  that  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  these  rewards  be  paid  out 
of.  and  linked  In  amount  to.  the  money  we 
in  fact  realize  from  forfeitures. 

Until  recently.  21  U.S.C.  881  provided  for 
the  payment  of  rewards  for  information 
leading  to  forfeitures  under  the  "moiety" 
provisions  of  the  customs  laws  (19  U.S.C. 
1619).  However,  the  utility  of  the  moiety 
provisions  was  limited  because  of  court  deci- 
sions construing  these  provisions  as  creating 
an  absolute  entitlement  or  contract  right  to 
payment  and  suggesting  that  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  these  payments  was  to  be 
l>ased  not  only  on  the  proceeds  actually  re- 
alized by  the  United  SUtes  In  a  forfeiture 
action,  but  on  the  value  of  forfeited  con- 
trolled substances  as  well.  In  response  to 
these  problems,  21  U.S.C.  881  was  amended 
In  1979  to  remove  the  reference  to  the 
moiety  provisions.  The  trial  program  that 
would  be  established  under  section  301  of 
the  proposal  restores  the  authority  to  pay 
rewards  out  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
forfeitures  and  avoids  the  problems  posed 
by  the  former  moiety  provisions.  Further- 
more, as  a  trial  program  with  a  detailed 
audit  requirement,  it  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  close  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  such  a  rewards  program  and  for  as- 
certaining any  problems  that  may  arise  In 
Its  Implementation. 

In  sum,  it  is  our  view  that  the  enclosed 
legislative  proposal  would  significantly  Im- 
prove the  government's  ability  to  separate 
racketeers  and  major  drug  offenders  from 
their  sources  of  economic  power  by  obtain- 
ing the  forfeiture  of  the  property  which 
they  derive  from  and  use  to  sustain  their 
criminal  activity.  Without  such  tools,  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  increasingly  serious 
problems  of  organized  crime  and  illicit  traf- 
ficking in  dangerous  drugs  cannot  be  fully 
effective. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  submission  of  this  proposal  Is 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

ROBUT  A.  McCoifirKLL. 
AuUtant  Attorney  OeneraL 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2322.  A  bill  to  require  parental  no- 
tification   by    tuiy    federally    funded 
entity  providing  contraceptive  device 
or  abortion  service  to  an  unmarried 


minor;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources, 

S.  2323.  A  bill  to  require  suiy  educa- 
tional agency  receiving  Federal  funds 
to  allow  parental  review  of  textbooks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  2324.  A  bill  to  clarify  Federal  in- 
volvement in  released  time  for  parent- 
hood education;  to  the  Conrmiittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

PARENTAL  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  parental  rights. 
More  specifically,  the  rights  of  parents 
to  monitor  the  Federal  distribution  of 
contraceptives  and  abortion-related 
services  to  their  minor  children;  the 
rights  of  parents  to  participate  in  deci- 
sions relative  to  their  child's  educa- 
tional curriculum;  and  the  rights  of 
parents  to  remove  their  children  from 
parenthood  classes  and  opt  to  have 
this  course  taught  at  home  or  by  the 
church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bills  and  their  respective  factsheet  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2322 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit}es  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
program,  project,  or  entity  shall  receive 
Federal  funds,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
under  any  provision  of  law  unless  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  entity,  prior  to  providing 
any  contraceptive  device  or  abortion  service 
(Including  abortion  counseling)  to  an  un- 
married minor,  notifies  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  minor  that  such  contra- 
ceptives or  abortion  services  are  being  pro- 
vided. 

(b)  Part  C  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PARXHTAL  WOnnCATlOH 

"Sic.  440A.  No  program,  project,  or  entity 
shall  receive  funds,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  Federal  Government  under 
any  applicable  program  unless  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  entity,  prior  to  providing 
any  contraceptive  device  or  abortion  service 
(including  abortion  counseling),  to  an  un- 
married minor,  notifies  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  minor  that  such  contra- 
ceptives or  abortion  services  are  being  pro- 
vided.". 

PARZirTAI.  NOTinCATIOI* 

This  legislation  would  provide  that  pro- 
grams receiving  federal  financial  assistance 
to  provide  any  contraceptive  device  or  al>or- 
tion  service  (including  abortion  counseling) 
to  a  minor,  shall,  prior  to  providing  these 
services,  notify  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  minor  that  such  services  are  being  pro- 
vided. 

Section  (b)  would  amend  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et 
seq.)  by  adding  an  identical  provision. 

Currently  the  adolescent  family  life  pro- 
gram (enacted  as  section  955  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
Public  Law  97-35.  and  incorporated  as  title 
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XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  is  the 
only  Federal  program  that  is  targeted  exclu- 
sively to  teenage  pregnancy  and  parent- 
hood. This  program  funds  local  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  that  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  services.  Including  family 
planning  services,  to  adolescents.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  grantees  are  required  to  notify 
and  obtain  the  permission  of  parents  or 
guardians  before  providing  services  to  une- 
manclpated  minors.  The  exceptions  to  this 
requirement  are:  (1)  when  the  minor  is  re- 
questing only  a  pregnancy  test  or  venereal 
disease  treatment:  (2)  when  the  minor  is  a 
victim  of  parental  incest;  (3)  when  an  adult 
relative  of  the  minor  certifies  that  if  the 
parents  were  notified,  the  minor  would  be 
physically  abused:  and  (4)  when  the  parents 
of  the  minor  are  attempting  to  compel  her 
to  have  an  abortion.  In  addition,  if  the 
minor  is  already  pregnant,  only  parental  no- 
tification, but  not  permission.  Is  required. 
Another  requirement  of  grantees  Is  that 
they  neither  perform  abortions  nor  make 
referrals  for  abortions  or  abortion  counsel- 
ing, except  that,  if  the  minor  and  her  par- 
ents request,  an  abortion  counseling  referral 
may  be  made.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  ado- 
lescent family  life  program,  the  existing  law 
is  more  restrictive  than  section  102(a)  of  the 
Family  Protection  Act. 

Family  planning  services  are  funded  under 
several  other  major  Federal  programs,  how- 
ever, and  none  of  these  programs  requires 
parental  notification.  These  other  programs 
Include;  the  medicaid  program  (title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act),  the  family  plan- 
ning program  (title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act),  the  primary  health  care  pro- 
gram (title  III-D  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act),  and  the  social  service  block  grant 
program  (title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act).  (In  recent  years,  however,  these  pro- 
grams have  been  prohibited,  through  the 
appropriations  process,  from  funding  the 
performance  of  abortions,  with  varying  ex- 
ceptions, and  this  restriction  is  expected  to 
be  maintained  in  some  form  in  future  ap- 
propriations.) 

—The  medicaid  program  specifically  re- 
quires States  to  offer  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  supplies  to  minors  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  matching  funds  for  medical 
care  of  low-Income  persons.  There  is  no  pa- 
rental notification  requirement.  The  law  Is 
silent  on  whether  family  planning  services 
Include  abortion  counseling  or  abortions. 

—The  family  planning  program  funds 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
to  establish  and  operate  family  planning 
projects,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
family  planning  services  for  adolescents  and 
low-Income  clients.  The  legislation  directs 
grantees  to  encourage,  but  not  to  require, 
family  participation  in  projects  funded 
under  this  program.  No  funds  under  the 
program  may  be  awarded  to  any  organiza- 
tion where  abortion  Is  a  form  of  family 
planning. 

—The  primary  health  care  program  funds 
migrant  health  centers  and  community 
health  centers  for  the  provision  of  medical 
services  including  primary  health  services. 
Primary  health  services  are  defined  in  the 
legislation  to  include  family  planning  serv- 
ices, which.  In  turn,  are  left  undefined. 
There  are  no  provisions  relating  to  family 
plaiuilng  services  specifically  for  minors, 
and  no  parental  notification  requirement. 

—The  social  services  block  grant  Is  a  for- 
mula grant  to  States  for  the  provision  of  a 
wide  variety  of  social  service.  States  are  able 
to  decide  which  services  to  offer,  and  could 
choose  to  fund  family  planning  or  abortion 


counseling  services.  The  States  may,  but  are 
not  required,  to  impose  a  parental  notifica- 
tion requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  above  funded  programs, 
title  I'V-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children— AFDC) 
requires  (but  does  not  fund)  States  to 
ensure  that  family  planning  services  are 
available  to  AFDC  recipients.  Including  sex- 
ually active  minors.  There  is  no  parental  no- 
tification requirement. 

With  respect  to  section  (b),  which  amends 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  to  in- 
clude a  parental  notification  requirement, 
that  Act  currently  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion. (The  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1221-1234(e))  provides  general  au- 
thority for  Federal  education  administrative 
agencies  to  operate  and  administer  educa- 
tion programs,  to  allocate  funds,  and  to 
issue  regulations  regarding  education  pro- 
grams.) 

Congress  possesses  extensive  power  to 
impose  conditions  on  its  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Oklahoma  v.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 330  U.S.  127:  FullUove  v.  Klutznick,  448 
U.S.  448  (1980).  However,  that  power  is  not 
unlimited.  Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis, 
301  U.S.  548  (1937);  cf.  National  League  of 
Cities  v.  Usery,  426  U.S.  833  (1976).  The  Su- 
preme Court,  for  instance,  has  suggested 
that  Congress  may  not  use  conditions  on 
Federal  grants  as  a  means  of  coercing  the 
States  into  surrendering  powers  "essential 
to  their  quasi-sovereign  existence"  ■  or  as  a 
means  of  exercising  powers  otherwise  pro- 
hibited to  it  by  the  Constitution."  But  the 
Court  has  not  yet  had  occasion  to  adjudi- 
cate definitively  the  limitations  that  might 
attach  to  Congress  power  "to  fix  the  terms 
on  which  Its  money  allotments  to  the  States 
shall  be  disbursed." ' 

Nonetheless,  it  seems  clear  that  it 
would  be  within  Congress  power  to 
attach  a  parental  notification  prior  to 
abortion  requirement  as  a  condition  to 
its  grant  programs,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  the  requirement  applies  to 
an    abortion    for    an    unemancipated 

minor.  In  H,  L.  v.  Matheson,  

U.S. (1981)  the  Court  upheld  the 

constitutionality  of  a  State  statute  im- 
posing criminal  penalties  on  doctors 
who  performed  abortions  on  minors 
without  notifying  their  parents.  The 
Court  cited  as  sufficient  the  Interests 
of  the  State  in  preserving  family  integ- 
rity and  in  protecting  adolescents.  The 
Utah  law,  Chief  Justice  Burger  said, 
"as  applied  to  immature  and  depend- 
ent minors  .  .  .  serves  the  important 
considerations  of  family  integrity  and 
protecting  adolescents"  and  provides 
"...  an  opportunity  for  pcu'ents  to 
supply  essential  medical  and  other  im- 
portant information  to  a  physician." 
The  Court  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  law  did  not  give  parents  a  veto 
power  over  the  minor's  abortion  deci- 
sion. 

S.  2323 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 


■  steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davit,  supra,  at  593. 
>Klng  V.  Smith,  392  U.S.  309.  333  (1968)  (ftnt.  34): 
Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davii.  supra,  at  590. 
>Lau  V.  NIchoU.  414  U.S.  663.  569  (1974). 


Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"  PARENTAL  REVirW  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

"Sec.  440 a.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  educational  agency 
or  Institution  receiving  any  Federal  funds  to 
prohibit  parental  review  of  textbooks  prior 
to  their  use  In  public  school  classrooms.". 

(bKl)  Any  Individual  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  section  440A  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  State  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  for  damages,  or  for  such 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  or 
both. 

(2)  Each  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  shall  provide  such  equitable 
relief,  including  Injunctive  relief,  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  440A  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act. 

(3>(A)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  (or  In  his  absence,  the 
acting  chief  judge)  In  which  the  case 
brought  under  this  subsection  is  pending 
Immediately  to  designate  a  judge  in  such 
district  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In 
the  event  that  no  Judge  In  the  district  is 
available  to  hear  and  determine  the  case, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  (or 
in  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge),  who 
shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

(B)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every 
way  expedited. 

(4)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  brought 
under  this  subsection,  the  court  may  allow 
the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of 
the  costs  and  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  of  a  State,  or  of  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  shall  be  liable  for 
costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "State "  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Marina  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Review  op  "Textbooks 

This  legislation  would  amend  Part  C  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20 
use  1230  et  seq.)  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  educational  agency  which  received  fed- 
eral funds  to  bar  parents  from  reviewing 
textbooks  prior  to  their  use  In  the  class- 
room. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  persons  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  of  the  above  to  seek 
Judicial  redress  in  state  or  federal  court, 
would  require  the  court  in  which  such  suit 
is  brought  to  provide  an  expedited  hearing 
on  the  matter,  and  would  authorize  the 
award  of  attorneys  fees  and  costs  to  such 
persons  if  they  prevail. 

This  section  would  alter,  and  add  to.  exist- 
ing law  In  a  number  of  respects.  The 
"Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  of  1974"  (20  use  1232g(a)(l)(A))  re- 
quires educational  agencies  receiving  federal 
funds  to  give  parents  "the  right  to  inspect 
and  review  the  education  records  of  their 
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children,"  but  that  requirement  Is  enforcea- 
ble only  administratively,  not  by  private 
suit,  as  would  be  provided  by  this  section. 

The  conditions  on  federal  grants  regard- 
ing parental  participation  in  parental  review 
of  textbooks  all  appears  to  be  new  to  federal 
law. 

S.  2334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arut  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  noth- 
ing contained  in  any  provision  of  Federal 
law  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  released 
time  for  parenthood  education  to  be  con- 
ducted by  churches  or  parents. 

Released  Time  tor  Paremthood  Educatiom 
This  legislation  provides  that  no  provision 
of  Federal  law  "shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit released  time  for  parenthood  educa- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  churches  or  par- 
ents." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Interpreted  the 
establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  prohibit  "shared  time"  pro- 
grams between  schools  to  teach  religion  to 
consenting  students.  TUinoij  ex  reL  McCol- 
turn  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203 
(1948).  The  Court  has  further  held,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  constitutionally  permissible 
under  the  First  Amendment  for  the  public 
schools  to  "release"  contending  school  chil- 
dren during  the  school  day  so  that  they  can 
seek  religious  instruction  at  nearby  chureh- 
es.  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306  (1952). 
Thus,  released  time  programs  in  themselves 
do  not  violate  the  First  Amendment.  But  if 
the  state  becomes  excessively  Implicated  in 
such  programs  by  such  means  as  giving 
course  credit  for  the  religious  instruction, 
the  First  Amendment  likely  is  transgressed. 
Lanner  v.  Wimmer.  463  P.  Supp.  867  (D. 
Utah  1978). 

Thus,  existing  law  does  not  prohibit  re- 
leased time  programs  of  parenthood  educa- 
tion conducted  by  churches.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2325.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs,  to  simplify  require- 
ments for  States  and  other  recipients 
participating  In  Federal  vocational  and 
adult  education  programs,  and  to  au- 
thorize certain  State  and  national  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  voca- 
tional skills  and  basic  skills  for  persons 
whose  employment  would  sustain  or 
Improve  work  force  productivity  and 
economic  growth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDOCATIOH 
CONSOLIDATION  ACT  OP  1S83 

Ml.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  consolidate  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  that  assist 
adult  education  and  vocational  educa- 
tion into  a  single  block  grant  to  the 
States.  This  measure  provides  the 
States  with  the  flexibility  they  need  to 
modernize  their  vocational  and  adult 
education  delivery  systems  to  better 
meet  the  national  need  to  provide 
trained  Individuals  for  employment  re- 
lated to  national  economic  growth  and 
development. 

This  measure  reduces  administrative 
burdens  Imposed  upon  the  States, 
giving  authorities  In  the  States  the 


flexibility  to  direct  Federal  funds  to 
meet  training  priorities  the  States  will 
establish  in  consultation  with  employ- 
ers, labor  unions,  trade  associations, 
educators,  business,  and  the  public. 
This  should  be  contrasted  with  cur- 
rent requirements  for  detailed  set- 
asides  for  multiple  categories,  all  of 
which  must  be  meticulously  spelled 
out  in  State  plans,  which  must  them- 
selves be  negotiated  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education— all  that 
before  one  dime  can  go  to  training 
somebody  for  a  job. 

Very  simply,  this  bill  supports  all  vo- 
cational training  programs  currently 
authorized:  but  this  bill  does  not  pre- 
sume to  set  priorities  for  any  of  those 
purposes  in  any  given  State— It  does 
not  presume  to  tell  State  governments 
their  business. 

Federal  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation dates  back  65  years,  to  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  Smith- 
Hughes  provided  training  in  agricul- 
ture, industry,  trade  and  home  eco- 
nomics with  some  authority  for  teach- 
er training.  Over  the  years  the  voca- 
tional education  imibrella  has 
stretched  to  cover  a  host  of  other  pur- 
poses; frequently  these  other  purposes 
must  get  a  specified  amount  of  money 
or  a  percentage  of  appropriated  funds 
dedicated  to  the  new  activities.  Origi- 
nal purposes  and  authorizations  for 
more  traditional  activities  have  re- 
mained in  the  vocational  training  acts, 
and  this  has  resulted  In  a  plethora  of 
programs,  set-asldes,  and  priorities, 
each  created  at  a  different  time  for 
different  needs  of  differing  popula- 
tions. Often  these  programs  were  cre- 
ated with  little  or  no  regard  for  antici- 
pated economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  either  individual  States  or  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  law  we  have 
now  is  not  adequate  for  our  needs. 
These  criticisms  have  been  very  aptly 
set  forth  in  recent  reports  of  the  study 
of  vocational  education  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  E^mployment 
Policy. 

Formulas  to  distribute  funds  to  sub- 
State  units  are  extremely  complicated 
and  provisions  of  different  vocational 
acts  frequently  conflict.  States  find 
the  criteria  for  interpretation  of  this 
choking  underbrush  of  regulations 
almost  Incomprehensible,  and  this 
makes  State  compliance  with  these 
regulations  difficult  or  impossible. 
States  must  tell  Uncle  Sam  how  they 
plan  to  comply  in  extremely  detailed 
outlines,  sticking  to  a  format  designed 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Adult  education  regulations  are  equal- 
ly complicated. 

Perhaps  most  Intrusive  and  irritat- 
ing of  these  Federal  rules  is  one  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Acts  which 
requires  that  each  State  periodically 
submit  to  a  visit  from  a  team  of  Feder- 
al employees  who  conduct  a  Manage- 
ment Evaluation  Review  for  Compli- 


ance and  Quality  (MERC/Q).  Trans- 
lated for  Senators  and  other  citizens 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, this  Is  a  hunt  for  compliance  on 
paper:  it  often  results  In  confusion, 
frustration  and  a  threat  of  an  audit, 
but  rarely  does  it  result  In  actual  pro- 
gram improvement.  Our  measure  of 
success  in  these  programs  should  be 
the  number  of  people  successfully 
trained,  not  the  number  of  Federal 
forms  filed. 

This  bill  consolidates  Vocational 
Education  Act  programs  with  those 
authorized  by  the  Adult  Eklucatlon 
Act,  meeting  the  administration's  re- 
quest on  that  issue. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  originated 
as  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966.  This 
title  supports  programs  that  provide 
basic  literacy  skills  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  preparation  for  the  high 
school  equivalency  examination 
(GED). 

Adult  education  programs  serve  dis- 
advantaged populations  for  the  most 
part.  Many  of  those  served  In  recent 
years  have  been  Indochinese,  Cuban, 
and  Haitian  refugees.  Many  of  these 
new  Americans,  side-by-slde  with 
many  others  who  were  bom  in  the 
United  States,  take  adult  education 
courses  for  economic  reasons.  That  is, 
these  courses  help  people  develop  job 
skills,  including  basic  communication 
abilities.  Consequently,  what  we  know 
as  "adult"  education  is  naturally 
linked  to  vocational  education.  Many 
people  face  economic  hardship— that's 
a  polite  term  covering  poverty  from 
absolute  destitution  to  less  virulent 
forms— many  people  face  economic 
hardship  because  they  cannot  read 
and  write  as  well  as  the  job  requires, 
or  they  need  further  training  in  com- 
puting or  working  well  with  others. 
These  people  need  a  program  which 
combines  basic  literacy  training  with 
job  training. 

Fourteen  States  already  administer 
vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams through  a  single  agency.  In 
some  States  the  two  programs  are 
often  combined  at  the  local  level.  But 
at  the  Federal  level  the  two  programs 
remain  separated,  each  with  its  own 
allocation  formula,  advisory  commit- 
tee, administrative  hierarchy,  regula- 
tions and  procedures:  administrators 
and  planners  at  the  local  level  end  up 
competing  against  each  other  for  eligi- 
ble participants  and  popular  support. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  several 
months  of  hard  work.  It  has  been 
crafted  with  great  care,  in  harmony 
with  the  administration,  and  with 
countless  representatives  from  agen- 
cies now  receiving  money  under  both 
the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
Acts.  Any  disagreements  as  to  pur- 
poses, direction,  and  authorized  pro- 
gram activities  have  been  carefully  ne- 
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gotlated  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned. 

This  consolidation  proposal  will  be  a 
tremendous  improvement  over  the  ex- 
isting legislation.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  repeals  almost  all  of  the  ex- 
isting legislation  and  reenacts  the  per- 
manent and  salient  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  The  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended,  and  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966.  The  net  result  Is  a  bill  which 
will  simplify  program  administration, 
increase  flexibility,  and  considerably 
reduce  overlapping  administrative  and 
advisory  committee  costs.  Moreover, 
this  bill  redirects  Federal  support  to 
focus  on  the  role  of  vocational  and 
adult  education  in  economic  develop- 
ment, and  special  funds  are  targeted 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1982  to  outline  in  detail  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish.  Careful  study  will  make 
It  apparent  that  many  people  have 
contributed  to  the  drafting  of  this  bill. 
People  from  the  administration,  my 
staff,  other  congressional  staff,  my 
Senate  colleagues,  and  such  interested 
parties  as  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation, the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  the  National 
School  Boards  Association— to  name 
but  a  few— have  contributed  to  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  bring  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  more  in 
tune  with  our  economic  needs. 

I  want  to  thank  all  who  contributed 
their  time  and  energy  to  develop  this 
historic  and  imaginative  bill.  Especial- 
ly. I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Walter  Ulrich. 
administrator  for  vocational  education 
In  Utah,  and  his  many  colleagues  in 
my  home  State,  for  their  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill,  along  with  the  full  text 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  immediately  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2325 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act  of  1982". 
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declaration  of  pttrpose 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  au- 
thorize State  and  national  programs  which 
will  promote  economic  development  by— 

(1)  meeting  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults, 
in  all  communities,  for  vocational  education; 

(2)  strengthening  the  abUity  of  States  and 
local  systems  of  vocational  education  to  pro- 
mote and  respond  to  economic  development; 

(3)  providing  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ty in  vocational  education  for  aU  students, 
including  students  with  special  needs  such 
as  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  with  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency; 

(4)  meeting  the  needs  of  employers  for  a 
skilled  and  literate  work  force; 

(5)  enabling  adults  to  acquire  basic  skills 
needed  to  function  in  society;  and 

(6)  enabling  adults  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of 
secondary  school  so  that  they  may  become 
more  employable  and  productive  citizens. 

(b)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  States 
participating  in  programs  authorized  by 
title  II  of  this  Act  be  afforded  broad  discre- 
tionary authority  In  planning,  developing, 
adminlsteritig,  and  operating  such  pro- 
grams. 

definitions 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

<1)  The  term  "acquisition"  means  taking 
ownership  of  property,  receiving  property  as 
a  gift,  entering  into  a  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement, or  leasing  the  property.  The 
term  Includes  processing,  delivery,  and  in- 
stallation of  property. 

(2)  The  term  "administration"  means  the 
activities  of  a  State  or  eligible  recipient 
which  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  Including  State  super- 
vision, and  the  development  of  the  Proposed 
Use  Report  submitted  under  section  104. 

(3)  The  term  "adult"  means  a  person  who 
is  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(4)  The  term  "adult  education"  means  In- 
struction or  related  services  below  the  col- 
lege level  for  adults  who— 

(A)(i)  lack  the  basic  skills  to  enable  them 
to  function  effectively  In  society:  or 


(li)  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion (and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiva- 
lent level  of  education):  and 

(B)  are  not  required  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
school. 

(5)  The  term  "construction"  includes  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  and  includes  site  grad- 
ing, improvement,  and  architect  fees. 

(6)  The  term  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged" means,  when  used  with  respect  to  an 
individual,  a  person  who  has  one  or  more 
academic  deficiencies  and  who  therefore  re- 
quires special  services  and  assistance  in 
order  to  succeed  in  vocational  education 
programs. 

(7)  The  term  "eligible  recipient"  means  a 
public  or  private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution capable  of  administering  a  voca- 
tional or  adult  education  program.  The  term 
may  Include  public  corporations  and  com- 
munity-based organizations. 

(8)  The  term  "handicapped"  means,  when 
used  with  respect  to  an  Individual,  a  person 
who  is  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedl- 
cally  impaired,  or  other  health  impaired 
person,  or  a  person  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  who  by  reason  thereof  requires 
s(>ecial  education  and  related  services,  and 
who,  because  of  his  handicapping  condition, 
cannot  succeed  in  the  regular  vocational 
education  program  without  special  educa- 
tion assistance  or  who  requires  a  modified 
vocational  education  program. 

(9)  The  term  "limited  English  proficien- 
cy", with  reference  to  an  individual,  means 
a  person— 

(A)(i)  who  was  not  bom  in  the  United 
States; 

(ii)  whose  native  language  is  other  than 
English;  or 

(ill)  who  comes  from  an  environment 
where  u  language  other  than  English  is 
dominant;  and 

(B)  who  therefore  has  substantial  difficul- 
ty understanding,  speaking,  reading,  or  writ- 
ing English. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(11)  The  term  "State"  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(12)  The  term  "vocational  education" 
means  an  organized  instructional  program 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  preparation  of 
persons  for  employment,  paid  or  unpaid,  in 
an  occupation  that  does  not  require  a  bacca- 
laureate or  advanced  degree. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated an  amount  which,  when  added  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
(that  is,  the  Act  approved  February  23. 
1917.  39  SUt.  929,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  Il- 
ls, 16-28))  equals  $500,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1987. 

reservations 

Sec.  102.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal 
year   the   Secretary   may    reserve   not   to 
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exceed  10  percent  of  th*t  amf""^J°/. ^*- 
tlonal  Programs  under  title  III.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provtelon  of  law.  unless 
enacted  In  specific  llmlUtlon  of  this  section, 
the  funds  reserved  under  this  section  shaU 
be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
without  regard  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  appropriated. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  lu^t  sec- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  Is.  the 
Act  approved  February  23.  1917,  39  Stat. 
929  as  amended)  shall  be  considered  as 
funds  appropriated  under  section  101  of  this 
Act. 
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RATI  ALLOnOHTS 

Sk  103.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  allot 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  101  for  each  fiscal  year  after 
the  reservation  U  made  under  section  102  to 
each  State  In  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (4). 

(2)  Forty  percent  of  such  remainder  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  according 
to  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the  SUtes 
aUotment  ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  SUtes 
population  aged  fifteen  through  nineteen 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
the  SUte  aged  fifteen  through  nineteen 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  SUtes. 

(3)  Forty  percent  of  such  remainder  In 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  according 
to  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the  SUtes 
allotment  ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  SUtes 
population  aged  twenty  through  forty-four 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  In 
the  SUte  aged  twenty  through  forty-four 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  SUtes. 

(4)  Twenty  percent  of  such  remainder  In 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  according 
to  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the  SUtes 
aUotment  ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  SUtes 
population  aged  forty-five  through  sixty- 
four  and  the  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  the  SUte  aged  forty-five  through 
sixty-four  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corre- 
sponding product  for  aU  the  SUtes. 

(bXl)  The  aUotment  ratio  of  a  SUte, 
other  than  an  Insular  area,  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  one  minus  one-half  of  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  per  caplU  Income 
for  the  SUte  by  the  per  caplU  Income  for 
aU  the  SUtes  (excluding  the  Insular  areas). 

(2)  The  aUotment  ratio  of  an  insular  area 
Is  0.6. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compute  aUotment 
ratios  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  ap- 
propriate per  caplU  incomes  for  the  three 
most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  daU,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary,  exist. 

(cMl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  SUte  In  each 
fiscal  year  at  least  $100,000. 

(2)  Amounts  required  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  aUotments  of  all 
other  SUtes,  subject  to  adJustmenU  needed 
to  avoid  reducing  any  SUte  below  the  mini- 
mum amount  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  reaUot  aU  or  a 
portion  of  a  SUte's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  If  the  SUte  does  not  submit  a  Proposed 
Use  Report  under  section  104,  or  the  SUte 
indicates  to  the  Secretary  that  the  SUte 
does  not  need  the  fuU  amount  of  Its  aUot- 
ment for  that  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
may  fix  one  or  more  dates  during  the  fiscal 
year  upon  which  to  make  reallotments. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  reaUot  funds  to 
one  or  more  SUtes  that  demonstrate  a  cur- 
rent need  for  additional  funds  under  this 
Act.  Any  funds  reallotted  to  another  SUte 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  Its  aUotment 


for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  It  receives  the 
reallotted  funds. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  allot- 
ments under  this  section— 

(1)  the  population  of  a  SUte  and  of  an  in- 
sular area  shall  be  based  on  the  latest  daU 
that  are  satUfactory  to  the  Secretary: 

(2)  the  unemployed  population  of  a  SUte 
and  of  an  insular  area  shall  be  based  on  the 
average  of  the  appropriate  unemployment 
daU  for  the  three  most  recent  fiscal  years 
for  which  daU,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, exist; 

(3)  the  term  "per  capiU  Income  means, 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  total  personal 
Income  in  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such 
year,  divided  by  the  population  of  the  area 
concerned  in  that  year;  and 

(4)  the  term  "insular  area"  means  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


to  provide  programs,  projects,  services,  and 
activities  to  students  in  a  private  school; 

(F)  distribute  funds  to  eligible  recipients 
on  the  basis  of  annual  applications,  ap- 
proved by  the  SUte,  which  describe  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  supported  with  Federal  funds; 
and 

(O)  use  funds  awarded  under  title  II  to 
meet  the  basic  education  needs  of  adults. 

(c)  Each  Proposed  Use  Report  shall  con- 
tain an  assessment  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion and  adult  education  programs  support- 
ed with  Federal  funds  during  the  SUte's 
most  recently  completed  program  year,  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  SUte  met  the  goals  esUbllshed 
for  that  year. 

(d)  Prior  to  submitting  the  Proposed  Use 
Report  to  the  Secretary,  the  SUte  shall 
make  the  Proposed  Use  Report  public  in  a 
manner  that  faclUUtes  conunent  from  in- 
terested agencies,  groups,  and  individuals. 
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PROPOSED  tJSC  RKPORT 

Stc.  104.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  authorized  by  title  II  of 
this  Act  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  annual  Proposed  Use 
Report  which  describes  for  vocational  and 
adult  education  the  goals  the  SUte  seeks  to 
achieve,  how  the  Federal  funds  wiU  be  used, 
how  the  funds  wUl  be  distributed  within  the 
SUte  (Including  any  allocation  formulas  to 
be  used),  and  the  results  the  SUte  antici- 
pates. The  Proposed  Use  Report  shall  desig- 
nate the  single  SUte  agency  or  Instnimen- 
taUty  that  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion or  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
the  SUte's  program  under  title  II,  including 
iU  compUance  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  _   ^ 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Proposed  Use 
Report  shall— 

( 1 )  describe  how  the  SUte  wUl— 

(A)  provide  access  for  all  vocational  educa- 
tion studenU  to  Instruction  in  the  basic 
skills  that  are  needed  for  employment: 

(B)  use  funds  awarded  under  title  II  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity  in  vo- 
cational education  for  aU  students,  includ- 
ing StudenU  with  special  needs  such  as  the 
educationally  disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  students  with  Umltcd  English 
proficiency;  and 

(C)  involve  represenUtives  from  business. 
Industry,  finance,  labor,  and  agriculture  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  assisted  under  title  II  so  that 
the  programs  reflect  the  sklUed  labor  needs 
of  employers  and  current  technology; 

(2)  contain  adequate  assurances  that  the 

SUtewUl-  ,    .    ,  , 

(A)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  Act; 

(B)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and  use  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte: 

(C)  comply  with  any  requests  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  reporU  that  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(D)  provide  for  the  participation  of  stu- 
denU who  are  enroUed  In  private  schools  In 
programs,  projects,  services,  and  activities  at 
the  secondary  education  level  that  are  sup- 
ported by  funds  awarded  under  title  II.  con- 
sistent with  State  law  and  the  number  of 
StudenU  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  share 
the  need  for  vocational  education  which  the 
program,  project,  service,  or  activity  Is  de- 
signed to  address; 

(E)  malnUln  continuing  public  adminis- 
trative direction  and  control  over  funds  used 


AUDITS 

SBC.  105.  Each  SUte  shall  provide  for 
fiscal  and  compliance  audiU  of  all  programs, 
projecu,  services,  and  activities  supported 
with  funds  awarded  under  title  II.  Such 
audlU  shall  be  conducted  for  periods  of  two 
fiscal  years  and  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
ReporU  of  such  audlU  shall  be  avaUable  to 
the  public. 

secrktary's  report 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  each  fiscal  year  a  report  on  the 
sUtus  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in 
the  Nation.  The  report  shall  conUln  a  con- 
cise analysis  of  the  information  submitted 
in  Proposed  Use  ReporU  under  section  104, 
as  weU  as  other  appropriate  information 
gathered  by  the  Secretary. 

RATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUHCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation during  the  period  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  under  section  101.  The  Presi- 
dent shaU  appoint  members  of  the  CouncH 
for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  the 
President  may  select  initial  members  of  the 
CoimcU  for  terms  of  one  or  two  years.  The 
CouncU  shall  have  as  a  majority  of  lU  mem- 
bers persons  who  are  not  educators  or  ad- 
ministrators In  the  field  of  education.  The 
National  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  whom  the  President 
selecu,  but  not  less  than  three  times  a  year. 
The  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Employment  Policy  or  lU  successor  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  head  of  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs  supported 
under  this  Act  as  well  as  the  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  other  laws  that  affect  vocational  and 
adult  education,  and  employment  and  train- 
ing programs; 

(2)  make  whatever  reporU  or  recommen- 
dations to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Secreury,  and  the  head  of  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  department  or  agency  as  are 
appropriate  and  reasonable,  and  include  in 
any  such  report  the  commenU  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Employment  Policy 
or  lU  successor; 

(3)  Identify,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Employment  Policy 
or  lU  successor,  the  vocational  and  adult 
education  and  employment  training  needs 


of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  degree  to 
which  existing  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, employment  training,  vocational  reha- 
biUUtlon,  special  education,  and  other  pro- 
grams represent  a  coordinated  and  effective 
approach  to  meeting  those  needs; 

(4)  conduct  whatever  hearings,  studies,  or 
other  factfinding  activities  are  needed  to 
enable  the  National  Advisory  Council  to 
carry  out  lU  functions;  and 

(5)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
programs  conducted  under  this  Act  and 
publish  the  resulU. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  In  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  available  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  from  funds  available  for 
part  D  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  such  sxims  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  National  Advisory  Council  may 
accept  and  use  glfU  if  their  acceptance  and 
use  will  better  enable  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  carry  out  lU  functions  under  this 
section. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975,  section  504  of  the  RehabUiUtlon 
Act  of  1973,  title  IX  of  the  Education 
AmendmenU  of  1972,  relating  to  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex,  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964,  as  relating  to  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  shall  apply  to  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance furnished  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
SUte,  or  an  entity  that  has  received  a  pay- 
ment from  an  allotment  to  a  SUte  under 
this  Act,  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  provi- 
sion of  law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  or 
with  an  applicable  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  such  laws,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
SUte  and  shall  request  him  to  secure  com- 
pliance. If  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  fails  or  refuses  to  secure  com- 
pliance, the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted, 

(2)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  CivU  RighU  Act  of 
1964,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
section  504  of  the  RehabUiUtlon  Act  of 
1973,  or  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
menU of  1972,  as  may  be  applicable,  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (bKl), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
SUte  or  an  entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  in  violation  of  a  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  clvU  action  in  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  in- 
cluding injunctive  relief. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  109.  The  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  shall  not  apply  to  programs  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act,  except 
that  sections  412(a)  and  (b).  415.  416,  417, 
420,  422(a)(1)  and  (2).  426(a),  432,  433,  437, 
438,  439,  440  through  449,  451.  452,  454,  455, 
and  456  shall  apply  to  such  programs. 

repeals;  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act 
(other  than  section  316)  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  are  repealed. 

(b)  P\inds  appropriated  for  use  during 
fiscal  year  1982  or  1983  under  one  of  the 


AcU  in  subsection  (a)  that  are  not  obligated 
by  July  1,  1983,  by  a  State  or  other  recipient 
shaU  remain  available  for  obligation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requlremenU  of  this  Act. 
(c)  This  Act  and  the  repeals  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1983. 

TITLE  II— STATE  PROGRAMS 
USE  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  allotted  to  each  SUte 
under  section  103,  shall  make  granU  to  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  (1)  esUblishing, 
expanding,  and  improving  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  proJecU,  services,  and  sictivi- 
ties  In  accordance  with  parU  A  and  B,  and 
(2)  supporting  adult  education  programs  in 
accordance  with  part  C. 

(b)(1)  Each  SUte  shaU  use  the  amount 
granted  under  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out 
programs,  projecU,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  this  title  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  First,  the  SUte  shall  reserve  not  more 
than  4  percent  of  the  amount  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  SUte's  administration 
of  the  programs,  proJecU,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities described  in  iU  Proposed  Use 
Report,  except  that  for  fiscal  year  1983  a 
SUte  may  reserve  for  SUte  administration 
the  same  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  the 
SUte  expended  for  the  purpose  of  SUte  ad- 
ministration in  fiscal  year  1982  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act. 

(3)  From  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
granted  to  the  SUte  in  each  fiscal  year,  the 
SUte  shall  use— 

(A)  not  less  than  30  percent  to  carry  out 
programs,  proJecU,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  part  A; 

(B)  not  less  than  30  percent  to  carry  <Srt- 
programs,  proJecU,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  part  B;  and 

(C)  not  less  than  13  percent  to  carry  out 
programs,  proJecU,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  part  C. 

(c)  A  SUte  may  use  funds  reserved  under 
subsection  (b)(3)  to  pay  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  an  eligible  recipient's 
administration  of  programs,  proJecU,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  described  in  iU  approved 
annual  application.  If  a  SUte  carries  out  a 
program,  project,  service,  or  activity  direct- 
ly. It  may  use  funds  under  subsection  (b)(3) 
to  pay  for  IU  administrative  cosU  as  if  the 
SUte  were  an  eligible  recipient. 

(d)  A  SUte  may  not  use  funds  granted 
under  subsection  (a)  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
any  advisory  councU. 

ELIGIBLE  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  A  SUte  may  use  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  section  201  directly,  or  to  make 
granU  to  or  enter  into  contracU  with  eligi- 
ble reclplenU,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs,  proJecU,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  A  SUte  may  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  granU  and  contracU  are  made  to  eU- 
glble  reclplenU  and  may  prescribe  whatever 
terms,  consistent  with  Federal  requlre- 
menU. are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  pro- 
grams, projecu,  services,  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

Part  A— Economic  Development  and 

Skilled  Work  Force  Training 

statement  of  purpose;  objectives 

Sec.  211.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  assist  States  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  proJecU,  services,  and  activi- 
ties that  foster  State  and  local  economic  de- 
velopment by  training  persons  in  the  occu- 


pational skills  needed  by  business  and  indus- 
try. 

(b)  SkUled  work  force  training  conducted 
under  this  part  must  correspond  to  current 
SUte  or  local  economic  needs  or  plans  that 
are  specifically  described  in  the  Proposed 
Use  Report  submitted  under  section  104. 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  a  SUte  shall  use  the 
amount  reserved  for  this  part  in  accordance 
with  section  201(b)(3)(A)  for— 

(1)  training  for  skiUed  occupations  needed 
to  reviUlize  businesses  and  industries  that 
are  essential  to  SUte  or  local  economic  weU- 
being; 

(2)  training  for  skiUed  occupations  which 
are  needed  to  attract  or  otherwise  promote 
the  entry  of  new  businesses  and  industries 
into  the  SUte  or  community  within  the 
SUte: 

(3)  conducting  applied  research  and  devel- 
oping information  for  dissemination  to  the 
pubUc  on  occupational  skiUs  in  emerging  or 
rapidly  changing  trades,  crafu,  businesses, 
and  industries: 

(4)  developing  new  curricula  or  innovative 
pilot  programs  for  emerging  or  rapicUy 
changing  trades,  crafU,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries; 

(5)  retraining  skilled  workers  and  techni- 
cians, whose  Jobs  have  been  lost  due  to  tech- 
nological or  economic  change; 

(6)  training  or  retraining  vocational  edu- 
cation instructors  (through  exchange  pro- 
grams between  business  or  industry  and  the 
school  where  feasible); 

(7)  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
educational  courses  leading  to  the  develop- 

_  ment  of  a  skilled  work  force  through  the  ac- 
quisition or  replacement  of  equipment; 

f8)  providing  training  in  entrepreneurship 
and  the  skills  necessary  for  entrepreneur- 
ship;  or 

(9)  providing  tuiy  vocational  education 
program,  project,  service,  and  activity 
(other  than  construction)  that  promotes  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

The  SUte  may  use  the  amounU  so  reserved 
for  one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (9)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  SUte  and  eligible  recipient  shall 
use  IU  best  efforts  to  recruit  for  enrollment 
or  participation  in  the  programs,  proJecU. 
services,  and  activities  supported  with  funds 
under  this  part,  persons  who— 

( 1 )  arc  out  of  school, 

(2)  are  unemployed,  and 

(3)  live  In  an  economicaUy  depressed  area. 

Part  B— Strengthening  State  and  Local 
Systems  of  Vocational  Education 

statement  of  pitrpose 

Sec.  221.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
strengthen  SUte  and  local  systems  of  voca- 
tional education  so  that  all  persons  (includ- 
ing educationally  disadvantaged  persons, 
handicapped  persons,  and  persons  with  lim- 
ited English  proficiency)  can  participate  in 
vocational  education  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  provide  needed  Job  skUls  and 
foster  economic  development. 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  222.  (a)  In  using  funds  reserved  for 
this  part  in  accordance  with  section 
201(bK3)(B)  each  SUte  shall  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  special  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  persons  with  limited 
English  proficiency. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  a  SUte  shall  use  the  amount  re- 
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served  for  this  part  (In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a))  for— 

(1)  strengthening  SUte  and  local  vocation- 
al education  systems  by  promoting  the 
active  participation  of  represenUtlves  from 
business,  Industry,  labor,  finance,  and  agri- 
culture In  vocational  education,  through 
joint  training  programs  and  shared  facili- 
ties: 

(2)  providing  necessary  support  services 
for  vocational  education  students  (except 
for  day  care  and  stipends); 

(3)  providing  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  Involving  agreements  be- 
tween schools  and  employers; 

(4)  providing  work  study  programs  which 
address  the  vocational  education  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students; 

(5)  providing  remedial  Instruction  In  basic 
skills  for  students  who  need  It  to  benefit 
from  vocational  instruction  and  obtain  em- 
ployment, but  who  are  not  eligible  to  be 
served  under  part  C; 

(6)  providing  new  training  courses  for 
adults  who  wish  to  Improve  current  occupa- 
tional skills  or  who  wish  to  develop  skills  for 
new  careers; 

(7)  strengthening  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
high-quality  Instruction  In  new  or  develop- 
ing trades,  crafts,  or  occupations  that  are 
technologically  demandinr. 

(8)  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  in  the  most  economical  manner 
ponlble  through  the  acquisition  or  replace- 
ment of  equipment  and  necessary  construc- 
tion of  vocational  education  facilities; 

(9)  providing  programs  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  education.  Industrial  arts,  or 
prevocatlonal  guidance; 

(10)  providing  support  to  vocational  stu- 
dent organizations  that  are  an  Integral  part 
of  a  vocational  education  program; 

(11)  providing  vocational  education  pro- 
grama,  projects,  services,  and  activities  to  In- 
carcerated persons;  or 

(12)  providing  any  vocational  education 
program,  project,  service,  and  activity  that 
meets  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
The  State  may  use  the  amounts  so  reserved 
for  one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  In 
clauses  (1)  through  (12)  of  this  subsection. 

Paut  C— Adult  Basic  Eddcattoh 

STATDtKlfT  or  PtTRPOSE 

8k.  231.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
expand  educational  opportunities  for  adults 
as  well  as  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
adult  education  programs  that  will  enable 
adults  to  acquire  basic  skills  needed  to  func- 
tion in  society  and  continue  their  education 
to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of  second- 
ary school. 

ACTHORIZXD  ACnVITIXS 

Sk.  232.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  a  State  shall  use  the 
amount  reserved  for  this  part  In  accordance 
with  section  201(b)(3KC)  for— 

(1)  supporting  adult  education  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  for  adults. 
Including  adult  Immigrants  or  adults  with 
limited  English  proficiency,  whose  Inability 
to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the 
English  language  constitutes  a  substantial 
Impairment  of  their  ability  to  obtain  or 
retain  employment  that  Is  commensurate 
with  their  real  abUlty; 

(2)  providing  adult  education  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  for  Institu- 
tionalized adults; 

(3)  providing  adult  education  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  for  Eulults  In 
rural  or  urban  areas  with  high  rates  of  un- 
employment: 
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(4)  supporting  adult  education  programs 
which  lead  to  a  certificate  of  equivalency  to 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school; 

(5)  developing,  demonstrating,  evaluating, 
and  disseminating  Innovative  Instructional 
practices  and  methods  suitable  for  adults; 

(6)  training  persons  to  provide  adult  edu- 
cation; or  J       ., 

(7)  providing  any  other  adult  education 
program,  project,  service,  or  activity  that 
meets  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
The  State  may  use  the  amounU  so  reserved 
for  one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (7)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  using  funds  reserved  for  this  part, 
each  SUte  shall  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  persons  decrlbed  in  subsec- 
tion (aKl). 

TITLE  III-NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
USX  or  ruHDS 

Stc.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  re- 
served under  section  102  to  support  one  or 
more  of  the  programs,  projects,  services,  or 
activities  authorized  by  sections  302.  303. 
304.  305.  and  30«.  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary may  further  reserve  funds  for  par- 
ticular types  of  programs,  projects,  services, 
or  activities  authorized  by  this  title. 

NATIOHAL  CDCrra  rOR  RKSKAKCH  IH 
VOCATIOIIAl.  AND  ADULT  EDUCATIOH 

S*c.  302.  The  Secretary  may  support  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Research  In  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education.  The  National  Center 

may— 

(1)  conduct  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities on  problems  of  national  significance 
in  vocational  and  adult  education; 

(2)  collect  and  disseminate  Information  on 
research  and  program  Improvement  activi- 
ties In  vocational  and  adult  education; 

(3)  provide  Information  to  facilitate  na- 
tional planning  and  policy  development  In 
vocational  and  adult  education;  and 

(4)  develop  SUte  and  local  leadership  re- 
sources In  vocational  and  adult  education. 

FROGRAMS  FOR  INDIAM  TRIBES  AKD  IlfDIAM 
ORGAKIZATIONS 

Sk.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe  that  Is  eligible  to 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  administration  of  programs  under 
the  Indian  Self -Determination  Act  or  under 
the  Act  entitled  An  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with 
SUtes  or  territories  for  the  education,  medi- 
cal attention,  relief  of  distress,  and  social 
welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes". 
hpproved  April  10,  1034  (48  Sut.  S9«;  25 
U.S  r  482-4S7),  make  one  or  more  grants, 
coiit.acts,  or  cooperative  agreements  with  a 
tribal  organization  of  that  Indian  tribe  to 
plan,  conduct,  and  administer  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs,  projects, 
services,  and  activities  that  are  authorized 
by  title  n  of  this  Act  and  are  consistent 
with  tribal  economic  development  plans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  applica- 
tions and  award  fiinds  under  subsection  (a) 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

moaRAMS  roR  thi  limited  emoush 

PROnCIEWT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  award 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  or  coopera- 
tive agreemenu  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  to— 

(1)  develop,  conduct,  evaluate,  validate, 
and  disseminate  exemplary  Job  training  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  persons  who  are  out 
of  school,  either  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed, and  who  because  of  their  limited 
English  proficiency  are  unable  to  profit 
from  participation  in  training  programs  con- 
ducted solely  in  the  English  language; 


(2)  develop,  conduct,  evaluate,  validate, 
and  disseminate  exemplary  programs  and 
proJecU  that  train  Instructors  and  counsel- 
ors for  Job-training  programs  that  serve  per- 
sons with  limited  English  proficiency;  and 

(3)  provide  assistance  to  organizations  and 
agencies  Implementing  Job-training  pro- 
grams for  persons  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency (or  their  Instructors)  including- 

(A)  research  on  the  Job-training  needs  of 
persons  with  limited  English  proficiency; 

(B)  Inservlce  training  of  staff;  and 

(C)  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
Instructional  materials  and  methods  that 
meet  the  Job-training  needs  of  persons  with 
limited  English  proficiency. 

(b)  A  recipient  assisted  under  subsection 
(aHl)  shall  (1)  use  appropriate  methods  of 
Instructing  persons  with  limited  English 
proficiency,  and  (2)  assist  partlclpanU  who 
successfully  complete  the  training  to  secure 
a  Job  In  that  field. 

(c)  A  recipient  assisted  under  subsection 
(aKl)  or  (aH2)  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  and  document  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  program  or  project  In  a  manner 
that  facUtUtes  the  demonstration  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  or  project  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  relating  to 
the  program  or  project,  and 

(2)  submit  Ite  findings  to  the  Secretary. 

A  recipient  under  subsection  (aKl)  or  (aK2) 
may  develop  necessary  instructional  materi- 
als. 

(d)  In  awarding  grants  or  entering  Into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  under 
subsection  (aKl).  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  funding  applicants  that  propose 
to  assist  persons  with  limited  English  profi- 
ciency whose  usual  language  is  not  English. 

OCCUPATIOHAL  IWrORMATIOM  DATA  SYSTEM 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  support  a 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  consisting  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation, the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Center  for  Education  SUtlstlcs.  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  SUtlstlcs.  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Employment  and  Train- 
ing. The  National  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Conunlttee  shall— 

(1)  Improve  the  coordination  and  commu- 
nication of  program  and  employment  daU 
among  administrators  and  planners  of  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  (or  Its  successor),  employment 
security  agency  administrators,  research 
personnel,  and  employment  and  training 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  SUte.  and  local 
levels; 

(2)  Implement  an  occupational  Informa- 
tion system  that  meeto  the  common  occupa- 
tional Information  needs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  at  the  national,  SUte,  and 
local  levels;  and 

(3)  assist  SUte  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committees  esUblished  under 
subsection  (b). 

The  system  described  In  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  Include  daU  on  occupation- 
al demand  and  supply  that  Is  based  on  uni- 
form definitions,  standardized  estimating 
procedures,  and  standardized  occupational 
classifications. 

(b)  Any  SUte  receiving  assistance  under 
title  II  of  this  Act  may  esUbllsh  a  SUte  Oc- 
cupational Information  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee composed  of  represenUtlves  of  the 
SUte  agency  or  InstrumenUllty  designated 
under  section  104(a).  the  SUte  employment 
security  agency,  the  SUte  Employment  and 
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Training  Council,  and  the  SUte  agency  ad- 
ministering the  vocational  rehabUlUtlon 
program.  With  funds  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  the  SUte  Occupational  In- 
formation Coordinating  Committee  shall 
Implement  an  occupational  information 
system  In  the  SUte  that  meets  the  common 
occupational  information  needs  of  vocation- 
al education  programs,  and  employment  and 
training  programs  In  the  State. 

PROGRAM  IMPROVEMEIfT  FOR  MEETING 
KATIOKAL  SKILLED  WORK  FORCE  NEEDS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  support 
directly,  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative agreemenu  to  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations— 

(1)  studies  addressing  national  problems, 
such  as  defense  preparedness,  that  are 
caused  by  shortages  of  skilled  workers; 

(2)  the  development,  demonstration,  eval- 
uation, and  dissemination  of  skilled  work 
force  training  programs  and  projects  (in- 
cluding the  curricula  for  such  programs  or 
projects)  for  rapidly  changing  occupations 
or  occupations  necessary  for  economic  de- 
velopment; 

(3)  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
collaborative  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs  and  projects  that  combine  the  re- 
sources of  business.  Industry,  labor,  educa- 
tion, finance,  and  agriculture; 

(4)  the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  projects  that  Incorporate 
the  principles  of  entrepreneurshlp; 

(5)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  train  or  retrain  vocational  educa- 
tion Instructors  through  exchanges  between 
business  or  Industry  and  the  schools; 

(6)  the  development,  demonstration,  ana 
evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  expand  the  use  of  volunteers  in  providing 
vocational  and  adult  education; 

(7)  the  Improvement  of  rural  vocational 
and  adult  education  and  rural  family  educa- 
tion; 

(8)  special  training  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  address  critical  shortages  of 
skilled  manpower  which  the  Nation  re- 
quires; 

(9)  joint  planning  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  supported  under  this 
Act  (or  other  laws  that  affect  vocational 
and  adult  education  and  employment  and 
training  programs)  with  other  Federal  de- 
pprtments  and  agencies  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  business  and  Industry,  labor 
unions,  and  education  and  training  organi- 
zations; or 

(10)  other  programs  or  projects,  including 
technical  assistance  and  training,  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  designed  to  support  the  efforts  of 
SUtes  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  the 
vocational  and  adult  education  the  SUtes 
provide. 

The  Secretary,  each  agency,  Institution,  and 
organization  may  use  the  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  subsection  for  one  or  more  of 
the  activities  described  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (10)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
funds  transferred  from  other  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  to  carry  out  activities 
described  in  subsection  (a). 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Consoli- 
dation Act  of  1982— Section-by-Section 
Analysis 


declaration  of  purpose  • 
Section  2  esUbllshes  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  as  the  authorization  of  SUte  and  na- 
tional  programs  which   will   promote  eco- 


nomic development  by  meeting  the  needs  of 
youth  and  adults  in  all  communities  for  vo- 
cational education,  strengthening  SUte  and 
local  systems  of  vocational  education,  pro- 
viding equal  opportunities  in  vocational  edu- 
cation for  all  students,  meeting  the  needs  of 
employers  for  a  skilled  and  literate  work- 
force, enabling  adulU  to  acquire  basic  skills 
needed  to  function  in  society,  and  enabling 
adults  to  continue  their  education  to  at 
least  the  level  of  completion  of  secondary 
school.  An  additional  intention  is  that 
SUtes  participating  in  programs  under  the 
Act  be  afforded  broad  discretionary  author- 
ity in  planning,  developing,  administering, 
and  operating  these  programs. 

title  I— general  provisions 
Section  101  authorizes  appropriations  for 
this  Act  of  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1987.  This  Includes  the 
permanent  Smith-Hughes  appropriation. 

Section  102  reserves,  for  National  Pro- 
grams, up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priation, with  funds  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  without  regard  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  appropriated.  It  fur- 
ther provides  for  expenditure  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Section  103  prescribes  a  method  for  allot- 
ting funds  to  the  SUtes.  Funds  are  to  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  population  and 
number  of  unemployed  persons  In  three  age 
cohorts  and  inverse  per  capiU  Income.  No 
SUte  may  receive  less  than  $100,000.  (If 
funds  are  not  available  to  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement, allotments  to  SUtes  shall  be  re- 
duced proportionately.) 

Section  104  describes  the  requirement  of  a 
Proposed  Use  Report  that  a  SUte  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  funded  under  Part  B.  The 
report  must  designate  a  single  SUte  agency 
that  Is  responsible  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  Part  B 
programs.  It  will  describe  the  goals  the 
SUte  will  seek  to  achieve,  how  the  Federal 
funds  will  be  used,  how  the  funds  will  be 
distributed  within  the  SUtes,  and  the  an- 
ticipated results.  It  will  further  describe 
how  the  SUte  will  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion students  with  access  to  basic  skills  In- 
struction, how  equal  opportunity  In  voca- 
tional education  will  be  provided  to  all  stu- 
dente,  and  how  the  private  sector  will  be  in- 
volved in  planning  and  carrying  out  voca- 
tional programs.  The  report  will  Include  as- 
surances regarding  proper  administration, 
fiscal  control,  fund  accounting,  submission 
of  reports,  and  participation  of  private 
school  students.  Finally,  the  report  will  con- 
Uln  an  evaluation  of  programs  and  projects 
supported  during  the  most  recently  com- 
pleted program  year.  Prior  to  submission, 
the  report  will  be  made  public  In  the  SUte. 
Section  105  provides  for  SUte  audit  of  ac- 
tivities funded  under  Title  II. 

Section  106  requires  that  the  Secretary 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
sutus  of  vocational  education  In  the  Nation. 
Section  107  esUbllshes  a  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion, with  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  108  provides  a  general  assurance 
of  nondiscrimination  relating  to  programs 
and  activities  receiving  funds  under  this 
Act. 

Section  109  provides  for  those  provisions 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
which  have  applicability  to  programs  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act. 


repeals:  effective  date 
Section  110  repeals  the  existing  Vocation- 
al Education  Acts  and  all  but  Section  316  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act;  authorizes  the 
carry-over  of  fiscal  year  1982  funds;  and, 
provides  for  a  date  for  this  Act  to  take 
effect. 

title  II— state  programs 
Section  201  sUtes  that  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  the  SUtes  (In  accordance 
with  Section  103)  for  esUbllshlng,  expand- 
ing, and  improving  vocational  education 
programs  and  for  supporting  adult  educa- 
tion programs.  A  State  may  use  up  to  4  per- 
cent of  its  grant  for  SUte  administration. 
(However,  for  fiscal  year  1983  a  SUte  may 
use  as  much  of  its  grant  for  State  adminis- 
tration as  It  used  in  the  previous  year.)  Of 
the  remainder,  at  least  30  percent  must  be 
used  for  programs  and  projects  under  Part 
A  (Economic  Development  and  Skilled 
Workforce  Training),  at  least  30  percent  for 
programs  and  projects  under  Part  B 
(Strengthening  SUte  and  Local  Systems  of 
Vocational  Education),  and  at  least  13  per- 
cent for  programs  and  projects  under  Part  C 
(Adult  Basic  Education).  Funds  under  Part 
C  may  be  used  to  pay  for  up  to  half  of  the 
administrative  expenses  at  the  local  level. 
Funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay  for  SUte, 
local,  or  other  advisory  councils. 

Section  202  provides  that  SUtes  may  use 
funds  under  this  part  directly  or  to  make 
grants  or  enter  Into  contract  with  other  eli- 
gible recipients  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  and  projects  under  Title  II. 
Part  A— Economic  development 
Section  211  sUtes  the  purpose  of  Part  A 
as  supporting  Economic  Development  and 
Skilled  Workforce  Training  programs  and 
projects.  Training  conducted  under  this 
Part  must  correspond  to  specific  State  or 
local  economic  needs  or  plans. 

Section  212  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  funded  under  Part  A  In- 
cluding training  for  skilled  occupations 
needed  to  revitalize  business  and  industries 
that  are  essential  to  SUte  or  local  economic 
well-being;  training  for  skilled  occupations 
which  are  needed  to  attract  the  entry  of 
new  businesses  Into  a  SUte  or  community: 
related  research,  curriculum  development, 
and  Instructor  training:  and,  training  in  en- 
trepreneurshlp. In  conducting  these  activi- 
ties, reciplente  shaU  use  their  best  efforts  to 
recruit  as  participants  persons  who  are  un- 
employed and  living  In  economically  de- 
pressed areas. 

Part  B—Strengthenino  State  and  local 

systems  of  vocational  education 

Section  221  sUtes  the  purpose  of  Part  B 

as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 

and  activities  for  Strengthening  SUte  and 

Local  Systems  of  Vocational  Education. 

Section  222  requires  that.  In  using  Its  Part 
B  funds,  each  SUte  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  llmited-Engllsh-profl- 
clent.  Allowable  expenditures  under  this 
Part  Include  Joint  programs  with  business. 
Industry,  and  labor;  support  services  (except 
for  day  care  and  stipends);  cooperative  and 
work-study  programs;  remedial  instruction 
In  basic  skills;  acquisition  or  replacement  of 
equipment;  consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation; and  student  organizations. 

Part  C— Strengthening  State  and  local 
programs  of  adult  education 
Section  231  sUtes  the  purpose  of  Part  C 
as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  In  Adult  Basic  Education. 
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Section  232  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties th»t  mAy  be  supported  under  Part  C. 
These  Include  programs  for  the  institution- 
alized, programs  for  adults  In  rural  or  urban 
areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and 
high  school  equivalency  programs.  SUtes 
are  to  give  particular  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  immigrants  and  other  Ilmited-Eing- 
lish-proficient  adults. 

TITLI  III— ItATlOKAL  PROGRAMS 

Section  301  authorizes  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  use  funds  reserved  under  Sec- 
tion 102(a)  to  support  any  or  all  activities 
authorized  by  sections  302.  303.  304.  305. 
and  306. 

Section  302  authorizes  support  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Research  In  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education.  If  supported,  the 
Center  may  conduct  research,  develop  pro- 
grams, collect  and  disseminate  Information, 
and  develop  SUte  and  local  leadership  in  vo- 
cational and  adult  education. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  contracU.  grants,  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions for  vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams and  projects  consistent  with  tribal 
economic  development  plans. 

Section  304  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements  for  Programs  for  the  Limited- 
English-Proficient.  Allowable  activities  in- 
clude vocational  training  programs,  instruc- 
tor and  counselor  training,  research,  and  in- 
structional materials  development. 

Section  305  authorizes  support  of  a  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.  If  supported,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  seek  to  Improve  the  coordination 
and  communication  of  program  and  employ- 
ment data  between  vocational  education 
and  employment  training  programs.  Imple- 
ment a  nationwide  occupational  Information 
system,  and  assist  State  occupational  infor- 
mation coordinating  committees. 

Section  306  authorizes  activities  of  Pro- 
gram Improvement  for  Meeting  National 
Skilled  Workforce  Needs.  These  may  in- 
clude studies  addressing  national  sklU  short- 
age problems:  model  or  demonstration  train- 
ing programs:  collaborative  programs  with 
business.  Industry,  and  labor  and  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government:  pro- 
grams designed  to  expand  the  use  of  volun- 
teers In  providing  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation: activities  in  the  areas  of  rural  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  and  rural  family 
education:  and,  special  training  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  suldress  critical 
shortages  of  skilled  manpower  which  the 
Nation  requires. 


S. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DcCoifciNi.  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
2326.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  In  the  E>epartment  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
AtrmoRiZATioif  or  api»rophiatioi«8  to  thi 

PATENT  AITD  TRAOCMARX  OITICX 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  along  with  Senators 
DeConcini  and  Kennedy,  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  96-517.  the  Univer- 
sity and  Small  Business  Patent  Proce- 
dure Act.  I  am  offering  this  bill  as  a 
substitute  to  S.  2211,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  amendment  to  Public 
Law  96-517. 


My  bill  differs  from  S.  2211  in  sever- 
al key  respects.  First,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, it  guarantees  that  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  (PTO)  will  give 
special  consideration  to  our  Nation's 
greatest  source  of  innovation— Ameri- 
can small  businesses. 

In  this  time  of  rapidly  declining  pro- 
ductivity, it  is  essential  that  we  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  encourage  inven- 
tion and  irmovation.  The  University 
and  Small  Business  Patent  Procedure 
Act  was  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
for  Just  this  purpose.  For  the  first 
time  in  history.  Congress  granted 
automatic  patent  rights  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  universities  on  inventions 
resulting  from  federally  funded  re- 
search. At  the  same  time.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  PTO  to  collect  from  all 
patent  recipients  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  filing,  issuing  and  maintaining 
patents,  to  be  used  to  operate  the 
patent  office.  Prior  to  October  1982. 
the  effective  date  of  Public  Law  96- 
517.  patent  fees  reverted  to  the  Gener- 
al Treasury. 

The  administration  is  now  proposing 
to  increase  patent  user  fees  from  50 
percent  to  100  percent.  While  user  fees 
can  be  generally  Justified  in  this  time 
of  severe  budgetary  restraint.  I  believe 
the  administration's  approach  fails  to 
recognize  the  particular  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Innovative  small  busi- 
nesses, as  well  as  those  of  universities 
and  independent  inventors. 

For  example,  the  minimum  $800 
filing  and  issuance  fee  and  the  mini- 
mum $2,400  in  maintenance  fees  an- 
ticipated by  the  administration's  pro- 
posed change  are  not  likely  to  pose 
any  financial  burden  to  large  firms. 
For  small  firms,  however,  the  prospect 
of  a  $3,200  minimum  could  have  a  se- 
verely chilling  effect  on  plans  to  go 
ahead  with  a  patent.  While  It  Is  true 
that  maintenance  fees  are  not  re- 
quired until  SVi.  7V4.  and  11V4  years 
into  the  life  of  a  patent,  it  Is  equally 
true  that  It  often  takes  that  many 
years  before  the  marketability  of  a 
good  idea  is  recognized. 

In  my  opinion,  small  inventors 
should  not  be  forced  to  give  up  their 
claim  on  Ideas  simply  because  of  pro- 
hibitively high  patent  fees. 

Currently,  small  businesses  account 
for  more  than  half  of  all  Inventions 
and  innovations  in  this  country.  But 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  this 
track  record  to  continue  imder  the  ad- 
ministration's plan. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  recognizes  the  financial  hard- 
ships placed  upon  the  small  or  inde- 
pendent inventor,  particularly  In  these 
times  of  dwindling  capital  and  rising 
interest  rates. 

Under  this  bill,  the  user  fees  for 
small  businesses,  universities,  and  in- 
dependent Inventors  would  remain  at 
50  percent.  (Definition  of  small  busi- 
ness will  be  made  by  the  SBA,  in  con- 
formity with  section  3  of  the  Small 


Business  Act).  In  addition,  while  the 
administration's  bill  specifies  that 
patent  recipients  pay  100  percent  user 
fees  to  be  determined  by  the  patent 
office,  my  proposal  sets  these  fees  in 
statute  and  requires  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  consumer  price  index 
adjustment,  any  future  increases  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  Congress.  In 
this  way,  we  can  insure  that  fees  do 
not  Increase  at  an  unforseen  and  un- 
predictable rate. 

My  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
technical  amendments  to  the  patent 
law,  which  are  administrative  In 
nature,  and  are  similar  to  those  includ- 
ed in  S.  2211.  these  amendments  are 
intended  to  help  the  PTO  better  ad- 
minister the  patent  and  trademark 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  significant  shift  in  the  way  the 
PTO  finances  its  operations.  Under  my 
proposal,  over  50  percent  of  the  PTO's 
budget  will  be  paid  by  users  of  the 
system.  However,  the  bill  achieves  this 
objective  without  sacrificing  the  abili- 
ty of  small  inventors  to  protect  their 
patent  rights. 

Under  fee  proposed  set  forth  In  this 
legislation,  it  Is  anticipated  that  $75 
million  will  be  required  to  operate  the 
PTO  in  fiscal  year  1983.  This  figure 
represents  a  $7  million  increase  over 
the  level  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  Commis- 
sioner Mossinghoff  when  he  appeared 
before  my  Appropriations  Subconmilt- 
tee  last  week  to  discuss  his  plans  for 
modernizing  the  PTO.  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  help  produce  a  first- 
rate  patent  office,  which  everyone 
agrees  is  long  overdue. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Intellectual  Property 
Owners.  Inc.,  the  American  Patent 
Law  Association,  and  others  for  the  as- 
sistance they  have  rendered  In  this 
effort.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  Small  Business 
United  and  the  Smaller  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England,  for  their  en- 
dorsement of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2326 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  to  become 
available  October  1.  1982.  $75,086,000  and 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Increases  in  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
authorized  by  law.  Funds  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  reduce  by  50 
percent  the  payment  of  fees  under  section 
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41(a)  and  (b)  of  title  35,  United  SUtes  Code, 
by  independent  Inventors  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations as  defined  in  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  of  PatenU  and 
Trademarks,  and  by  small  business  concerns 
as  defined  in  Section  3  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  by  regulations  established  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Where 
so  specified  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  an 
appropriation  Act,  any  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  and,  in  addi- 
tion, such  fees  as  shall  be  collected  pursuant 
to  title  35.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1051  et  seq.).  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Sbc.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
$121,461,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  and  such  additional  or  sup- 
plemental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  41(a)  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Conunissioner  shall  charge  the 
following  fees: 

1.  On  filing  each  application  for  an  origi- 
nal patent,  except  in  design  or  plant  cases. 
$300:  in  addition,  on  filing  or  on  presenta- 
tion at  any  other  time,  $30  for  each  claim  in 
independent  form  which  is  in  excess  of 
three,  $10  for  each  claim  (whether  Inde- 
pendent or  dependent)  which  is  in  excess  of 
twenty,  and  $100  for  each  application  con- 
taining a  multiple  dependent  claim.  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  fees,  a  multiple  de- 
pendent claim  as  referred  to  In  section  112 
of  this  title  or  any  claim  depending  there- 
from shall  be  considered  as  separate  de- 
pendent claims  In  accordance  with  the 
number  of  claims  to  which  reference  is 
made.  Errors  in  payment  of  the  additional 
fees  may  be  rectified  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner. 

2.  For  issuing  each  original  or  reissue 
patent,  except  in  design  or  plant  cases,  $500. 

3.  In  design  and  plant  cases: 

a.  On  filing  each  design  application.  $125. 

b.  On  filing  each  plant  application.  $200. 

c.  On  issuing  each  design  patent.  $175. 

d.  On  issuing  each  plant  patent,  $250. 

4.  On  filing  each  application  for  the  re- 
issue of  a  patent.  $300:  in  addition,  on  filing 
or  on  presentation  at  any  other  time,  $30 
for  each  claim  in  independent  form  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  independent 
claims  of  he  original  patent,  and  $10  for 
each  claim  (whether  independent  or  de- 
pendent) which  is  in  excess  of  twenty  and 
also  in  excess  of  the  number  of  claims  of  the 
original  patent.  Errors  in  payment  of  the 
additional  fees  may  be  rectified  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

5.  On  filing  each  disclaimer.  $50. 

6.  On  filing  an  appeal  from  the  examiner 
to  the  Board  of  Appeals.  $115:  In  addition, 
on  filing  a  brief  In  support  of  the  appeal. 
$115.  and  on  requesting  an  oral  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Appeals,  $100. 

7.  On  filing  each  petition  for  the  revival  of 
an  abandoned  application  for  a  patent  or 
for  the  delayed  payment  of  the  fee  for  Issu- 
ing each  patent,  $50. 

8.  For  petitions  for  extensions  of  time  to 
take  actions  required  by  the  Commissioner 
in  an  application: 

a.  On  filing  a  first  petition,  $50. 

b.  On  filing  a  second  petition,  $100. 

c.  On  filing  a  third  or  subsequent  petition. 
$200. 

(b)  Section  41(b)  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  charge  the 
following  fees  for  maintaining  a  patent  in 
force: 

"l.  Three  years  and  six  months  after 
grant.  $400. 

"2.   Seven   years   and   six   months   after 

grant.  $800. 

"3.  Eleven  years  and  six  months  after 
grant,  $1200.  Unless  payment  of  the  applica- 
ble maintenance  fee  is  received  In  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  on  or  before 
the  date  tl  t  fee  is  due  or  within  a  grace 
period  of  six  months  thereafter,  the  patent 
will  expire  as  of  the  end  of  such  grace 
period.  The  Commissioner  may  require  the 
payment  of  a  surcharge  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
cepting within  such  six-month  grace  period 
the  late  payment  of  an  application  mainte- 
nance fee.  No  fee  will  be  established  for 
maintaining  a  design  or  plant  patent  in 
force." 

(c)  Section  41(c)  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  accept  the 
payment  of  any  maintenance  fee  required 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  after  the 
six-month  grace  period  if  the  delay  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  to 
have  been  unavoidable.  The  Commissioner 
may  require  the  payment  of  a  surcharge  as 
a  condition  of  accepting  payment  of  any 
maintenance  fee  after  the  six-month  grace 
period.  If  the  Commissioner  accepU  pay- 
ment of  a  maintenance  fee  after  the  six- 
month  grace  period,  the  patent  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  not  having  expired  at  the  end  of 
the  grace  period. 

"(2)  No  patent,  the  term  of  which  has 
been  maintained  as  a  result  of  the  accept- 
ance of  a  payment  of  a  maintenance  fee 
under  this  subsection,  shall  abridge  or 
affect  the  right  of  any  person  or  his  succes- 
sors in  business  who  made,  purchased  or 
used  after  the  six-month  grace  period  but 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  a  maintenance 
fee  under  this  subsection  anything  protect- 
ed by  the  patent,  to  continue  the  use  of,  or 
to  sell  to  others  to  be  used  or  sold,  the  spe- 
cific thing  so  made,  purchased  or  used.  The 
court  before  which  such  matter  is  in  ques- 
tion may  provide  for  the  continued  manu- 
facture, use  or  sale  of  the  thing  made,  pur- 
chased or  used  as  specified,  or  for  the  manu- 
facture, use  or  sale  of  which  substantial 
preparation  was  made  after  the  six-month 
grace  period  but  before  the  acceptance  of  a 
maintenance  fee  under  this  subsection,  and 
it  may  also  provide  for  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  any  process,  practiced,  or  for  the 
practice  of  which  substantial  preparation 
was  made,  after  the  six-month  grace  period 
but  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  a  mainte- 
nance fee  under  this  subsection,  to  the 
extent  and  under  such  terms  as  the  court 
deems  equitable  for  the  protection  of  invest- 
ments made  or  business  commenced  after 
the  six-month  grace  period  but  before  the 
acceptance  of  a  maintenance  fee  under  the 
subsection." 

(d)  Section  41(d)  of  title  36,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  will  establish  fees 
for  all  other  processing,  services,  or  materi- 
als related  to  patents  not  specified  above  to 
recover  the  estimated  average  cost  to  the 
Office  of  such  processing,  services,  or  mate- 
rials. The  yearly  fee  for  providing  a  library 
specified  in  section  13  of  this  title  with  un- 
certified printed  copies  of  the  specifications 
and  drawings  for  all  patents  issued  in  that 
year  will  be  $50." 

(e)  Section  41(f)  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  fees  established  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by 


the  Commissioner  on  October  1,  1985  to  re- 
flect any  fluctuations  occurring  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  between  June  1,  1982 
and  June  1,  1985.  Changes  of  less  than  one 
F>ercent  may  be  ignored." 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  31  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1113),  is  amended  by  deleting  "50" 
and  inserting  in  its  place  "100". 

(g)  Section  42(c)  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Fees  available  to  the  Commissioner 
under  section  31  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1113).  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  processing  of  trade- 
mark registrations  and  for  other  services 
and  materials  related  to  trademarks. '. 

Sec.  4.  Section  3.  (a)  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "not  more  than  fifteen":  and  (2)  by 
inserting  the  phrase  "appointed  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  title"  immediately  after  the 
phrase  "examiners-in-chief ". 

Sec.  5.  Section  HI  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Application  for  patent  shall  be  made,  or 
authorized  to  be  made,  by  the  inventor, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  in 
writing  to  the  Commissioner.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  include:  (Da  specification  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  112  of  this  title:  (2)  a 
drawing  as  prescribed  by  section  113  of  this 
title;  and  (3)  an  oath  by  the  applicant  as 
prescribed  by  section  115  of  this  title.  The 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  fee 
required  by  law.  The  fee  and  oath  may  be 
submitted  after  the  specification  and  any 
required  drawing  are  submitted,  within  such 
period  and  under  such  conditions,  including 
the  payment  of  a  surcharge,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Upon  failure 
to  submit  the  fee  and  oath  within  such  pre- 
scribed period,  the  application  shall  be  re- 
garded as  abandoned,  unless  it  Is  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
the  delay  in  submitting  the  fee  and  oath 
was  unavoidable.  The  fUing  date  of  an  appli- 
cation shall  be  the  date  on  which  the  speci- 
fication and  any  required  drawing  are  re- 
ceived In  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  116  of  title  35.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "Joint  inventors"  from  the  title  and 
inserting  in  its  place  "Inventors":  and  (2)  in 
the  third  paragraph,  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"a  person  is  joined  in  an  application  for 
patent  as  Joint  inventor  through  error,  or  a 
Joint  inventor  is  not  included  in  an  applica- 
tion through  error"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  the  phrase  "through  error  a  person  is 
named  in  an  application  for  patent  as  the 
inventor,  or  through  error  an  Inventor  is 
not  named  in  an  application". 

(b)  Section  256  of  title  35.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  256.  Correction  of  named  inventor 

"Whenever  through  error  a  person  Is 
named  in  an  issued  patent  as  the  inventor, 
or  tlirough  error  an  Inventor  Is  not  named 
In  an  Issued  patent  and  such  error  arose 
without  any  deceptive  intention  on  his  part, 
the  Commissioner  may,  on  application  of  all 
the  parties  and  assignees,  with  proof  of  the 
facts  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  imposed.  Issue  a  certificate  correcting 
such  error. 

"The  error  of  omitting  inventors  or 
naming  persons  who  are  not  inventors  shall 
not  invalidate  the  patent  In  which  such 
error  occurred  if  it  can  be  corrected  as  pro- 
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Tided  in  this  section.  The  court  before 
which  such  matter  Is  called  In  question  may 
order  correction  of  the  patent  on  notice  and 
hearing  of  all  parties  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  issue  a  certificate  ac- 
cordingly". 

8k.  7.  Section  6  of  title  35.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph  (d) 
thereof. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Section  8<a)  of  the  Trademarli 
Act  of  1040.  as  amended  (15  D.S.C.  10S8<a)). 
Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  "stlU": 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "in  com- 
merce" immediately  after  the  word  "use". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  D.S.C.  1058(b».  is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  "still": 
and  (2)  by  inserting  the  phrase  "in  com- 
merce" immediately  after  the  word  "use". 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946:  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1063).  Is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "a  veri- 
fied" and  Inserting  in  Its  place  the  word 
"an":  (2)  by  adding  the  phrase  "when  re- 
quested prior  to  the  expiration  of  an  exten- 
sion" Immediately  after  the  word  "cause": 
and  (3)  by  deleting  the  fourth  sentence. 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  D.S.C.  1064).  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  word  "verified". 

Skc.  10.  Section  15  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1065).  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "the  publi- 
cation" and  inserting  in  Its  place  the  word 
"registration". 

S«c.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  18  of 
the  Trademark  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (IS 
U.S.C.  1066).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Upon  petition  showing  extraordinary  clr- 
ctmistances.  the  Commissioner  may  declare 
that  an  Interference  exists  when  application 
is  made  for  the  registration  of  a  mark  which 
so  resembles  a  mark  previously  registered 
by  another,  or  for  the  registration  of  which 
another  has  previously  made  application,  as 
to  be  likely  when  applied  to  the  goods  or 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  the  applicant  to  cause  confusion  or  mis- 
take or  to  deceive.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  21  of  tiUe  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "Day  for  taking 
action  falling  on  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holi- 
day" from  the  title,  and  Inserting  in  its 
place  the  phrase  "filing  date  and  day  for 
talLlng  action": 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  as  subsec- 
tion (a): 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  any  paper  or  fee  required  to  be 
filed  In  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
will  be  considered  filed  In  the  Office  on  the 
date  on  which  It  was  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  would  have 
t>een  deposited  with  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  but  for  postal  service  Inter- 
ruptions or  emergencies  designated  by  the 
Commissioner.": 

(3)  by  designating  the  existing  paragraph 
as  sutMectlon  (b):  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  the  word  "federal"  In  sub- 
section (b).  as  designated  above,  immediate- 
ly after  the  word  "a". 

Ssc.  13.  Section  6(a)  of  title  35.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  deleting  the 
word  "and",  third  occurrence,  and  Inserting 
in  Its  place  a  comma:  (2)  by  Inserting  the 
phrase  ",  or  exchanges  of  Items  or  services' 
immediately  after  the  word  "programs":  and 
(3)  by  inserting  the  phrase  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office"  immediately  after  the  word  "law". 
second  occurrence. 

Sxc.  14.  (a)  Section  115  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  ( 1 )  deleting  the 


phrase  "shall  be"  and  Inserting  in  iU  place 
the  word  "Is":  and  (2)  inserting  the  follow- 
ing immediately  after  the  phrase  United 
States",  third  occurrence:  ".  or  apostllle  of 
an  official  designated  by  a  foreign  country 
which,  by  treaty  or  convention,  accords  like 
effect  to  apostilles  of  designated  officials  In 
the  United  SUtes". 

(b)  Section  261  of  title  35.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended.  In  the  third  paragraph, 
by  Inserting  the  following  immediately  after 
the  phrase  "United  SUtes".  third  occur- 
rence: ".or  apostllle  of  an  official  designat- 
ed by  a  foreign  country  which,  by  treaty  or 
convention,  accords  like  effect  to  apoetllles 
of  designated  officials  In  the  United  SUtes". 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1061).  U  amend- 
ed by  (1)  deleting  the  phrase  "shall  be", 
first  occurrence,  and  inserting  In  lu  ulace 
the  word  "Is":  and  (2)  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing Immediately  after  the  phrase  "United 
SUtes".  third  occurrence:  '.  or  apostllle  of 
an  official  designated  by  a  foreign  country 
which,  by  treaty  or  convention,  accords  like 
effect  to  apostilles  of  designated  officials  In 
the  United  SUtes". 

Sec.  15.  Section  13  of  tlUe  35.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "(a)9" 
and  inserting  In  Its  place  "(d)". 

S«c.  16.  Section  173  of  title  35.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Patents  for  designs  shall  be  granted  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years." 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Sections  1.  2.  4.  7.  and  13 
through  15  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sections  3 
and  16  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982.  The  maintenance  fees  provided 
for  In  section  3(b)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  patents  applied  for  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Sections  5.  6.  and  8 
through  12  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Baucds,  Mr. 
Tsongas.  Mr.   Levin,  and  Mr. 

PORD): 

S.  2327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  an  emer- 
gency homeownershlp  program,  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  avoid  mortgage 
defaults  caused  by  adverse  economic 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

ntXRODfCT  HOmoWITKRSMIP  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  introducing  this  bill  to 
carry  out  the  major  elements  of  the 
emergency  housing  program  developed 
by  the  Democratic  housing  task  force 
which  was  chaired  by  my  good  friend 
from  the  State  of  Washington  (Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson). 

The  economic  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration are  wreaking  havoc  on  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  and  thou- 
sands of  businesses,  large  and  small, 
that  comprise  our  housing  Industry. 
This  year's  construction  season  Is  now 
upon  us.  We  must  not  continue  this 
drift.  Congress  must  act  to  help  this 
industry.  The  relief  must  be  provided 


within  the  next  few  weeks.  And  we  are 
offering  a  program  today  that  offers 
hope. 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  I  will 
press  to  have  this  program  before  the 
full  Senate  very  quickly. 

The  United  States  today  is  suffering 
the  deepest  and  most  pervasive  hous- 
ing crisis  since  the  Great  Depression. 
In  3  years,  housing  starts  have  plum- 
meted 52  percent,  while  new  housing 
sales  have  dropped  47  percent.  Delin- 
quency rates  on  home  mortgages  stand 
at  a  near-record  level  of  1.62  percent. 
Bankruptcies  Jiunped  51  percent  for 
construction  firms  and  65  percent  for 
subcontractors  from  the  first  6 
months  of  1980  to  the  same  time 
period  In  1981.  The  figures  for  1982 
are  expected  to  be  at  least  as  bleak. 
Over  18  percent  of  the  Nation's  con- 
struction workers  are  idle.  This  hous- 
ing recession  has  damaged  the  health 
of  a  wide  range  of  related  industries 
from  limiber  to  appliances  and  has 
dragged  down  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
The  economy  has  lost  almost  $200  bil- 
lion in  the  last  3  years  in  activity  asso- 
ciated with  housing  construction  and 
sales. 

These  statistics  do  not  fully  show 
the  severe  pain  of  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. Families  cannot  buy  a  new 
home  because  of  high  Interest  rates  or 
heavy  downpayment  demands.  Build- 
ers are  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  financing  unsold 
new  homes.  Realtors  are  closing  their 
businesses  because  home  sales  have 
dried  up.  Construction  workers  are 
standing  in  unemployment  lines.  Un- 
employed homeowners  are  sinking 
deep  into  debt  and  many  may  lose 
their  homes.  These  are  some  of  the 
many  faces  of  this  economic  crisis  and 
all  deserve  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies are  creating  that  suffering. 

The  administration  seems  not  to 
comprehend  the  impact  of  its  policies 
on  idled  workers  and  business  people 
who  are  facing  bankruptcy.  Instead  of 
actions  that  offer  hope  for  these 
people,  the  administration  still  offers 
the  tired  words:  "Wait  for  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program  to 
work." 

Congress  must  nol  on  its  own  to 
break  the  deadlock.  I  believe  the  initi- 
ative we  propose  today  would  provide 
an  immediate  and  sustained  spur  to 
housing  production.  It  would  help 
rescue  the  homebuilding  industry 
from  disastrous  depression  and  would 
help  builders  and  realtors  across  the 
cotmtry  avoid  financial  ruin.  It  would 
make  homeownershlp  possible  for  as 
many  as  600,000  families  now  shut  out 
of  the  market  because  of  high  interest 
rates  or  high  housing  prices.  It  would 
return  almost  800,000  construction 
workers  to  productive,  meaningful  em- 
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ployment.  It  would  prevent  100,000 
families  from  suffering  the  tragedy  of 
home  foreclosures  due  to  imemploy- 
ment.  It  is.  In  short,  a  comprehensive 
answer  to  the  most  pressing  housing 
needs  of  the  Nation  today. 

Title  I  would  provide  a  major  stimu- 
lus to  the  housing  Industry  by  making 
financial  assistance  available  for  the 
purchase  of  600.000  homes.  It  would 
do  that  in  two  ways.  Rrst.  it  would 
reduce  the  effective  home  mortgage 
Interest  rate  for  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies by  as  much  as  4  percent  below 
market  for  a  period  of  5  years.  A  par- 
ticipant would  pay  25  percent  of 
Income  as  a  mlnlmimi  mortgage  pay- 
ment, so  the  subsidy  would  decrease  as 
the  homeowner's  income  rises.  This 
program  would  be  targeted  to  middle- 
income  home  buyers,  with  an  income 
cap  of  140  percent  of  area  median.  The 
sales  price  of  homes  in  the  program 
would  be  the  applicable  FHA  limit  in 
the  area,  which  varies  between  $67,500 
and  $90,000  In  very  high  cost  areas. 
The  Secretary  would  have  discretion 
to  Increase  that  figure  to  105  percent 
of  the  FHA  limit  when  necessary.  This 
approach  is  a  variation  of  the  235(q) 
program  enacted  2  years  ago  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  but  never  used. 
The  bill  would  assist  up  to  500,000 
homes— we  expect  that  about  70  per- 
cent would  be  newly  constructed  and 
30  percent  would  be  already  construct- 
ed new  homes  or  currently  occupied 
homes. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  up  to 
$5,000  In  down  payment  assistance  to 
first-time  home  buyers  who  cannot 
afford  the  large  down  payments  re- 
quested by  conventional  mortgages. 
Advances  would  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  home 
buyers  providing  a  dollar  for  dollar 
match.  Income  limits  and  sales  price 
limits  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Interest  subsidy  program.  These  ad- 
vances would  be  repayable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  the  home  is 
resold.  The  bill  would  assist  up  to 
100,000  newly  constructed  homes. 

Title  II,  the  Homeowners  Relief  Act 
of  1982,  would  provide  repayable  loans 
to  approximately  100,000  unemployed 
homeowners  who  are  threatened  with 
foreclosure  on  their  mortgages.  Funds 
would  be  made  available  in  areas  of 
the  country  where  delinquency  rates 
are  particularly  high.  These  loans 
would  cover  up  to  3  months  of  arrears, 
and  provide  payments  for  up  to  80  per- 
cent—but not  more  than  $600— of 
monthly  costs  for  mortgage,  taxes,  and 
insurance  for  a  12-month  period. 
Where  necessary,  assistance  could  be 
extended  for  an  additional  6  months. 
These  loans  would  be  limited  to  con- 
ventional mortgages  since  there  is  now 
a  temporary  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
gram in  place  to  help  FHA  mortgage 
holders  who  are  in  default.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  gross  outlays  for  this 
proposed  program  would  be  approxi- 


mately $750  million  over  a  3-year 
period.  Since  assistance  is  in  the  form 
of  a  repayable  loan,  repayments  would 
reduce  the  final  net  cost  significantly. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  permit 
early  construction  of  multifamily 
rental  housing  for  which  funds  have 
already  been  appropriated.  This  con- 
struction would  produce  almost  50,000 
rental  units  and  provide  about  85,000 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  outlay  cost 
for  all  of  these  programs  in  this  bill 
for  the  years  1982  to  1985  totals  ap- 
proximately $3.4  billion.  Long-term 
budget  authority  figures  are  approxi- 
mately $5.8  billion.  These  figures  do 
not  Include  any  allowance  for  repay- 
ments or  tax  revenues  that  will  accrue 
to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  these 
stimulative  efforts.  While  the  costs  are 
substantial,  the  ultimate  benefits  are 
even  more  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  enact 
an  important  part  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  that  is  necessary  to 
solve  the  problems  of  housing.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  it  is  my 
intent  to  have  the  committee  address 
the  broad  range  of  housing  problems. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
would  provide  direct  relief  from  some 
of  the  most  damaging  consequences  of 
the  administration's  econornic  policy. 
It  deserves  fast  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  support  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I-EMERGENCY 
HOMEOWNERSHIP  PROGRAM 

SHORT  TITU 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'Emergency  Homeownershlp  Act  of  1982". 
SXCnOIf  336  (Q)  amxndkents 

Sxc.  102.  (a)  Section  235(q)(l)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  within  45  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Emergency  Homeownershlp 
Act  of  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  begin  to 
make  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make 
periodic  assistance  payments  on  behalf  of 
homeowners.  Including  owners  of  manufac- 
tured homes,  to  mortgagees  or  other  lenders 
holding  mortgages,  loans,  or  advances  of 
credit  which  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982" 
In  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  31,  1983":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Each  contract  entered  Into  under 
this  section  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Homeownershlp  Act 
of  1982  shall  provide  for  periodic  assistance 


payments  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Where  a  mortgagor  Is  receiving  assist- 
ance payments  under  this  section  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  close  of  any  such  five-year 
period,  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make 
such  assistance  payments  for  as  long  as 
such  mortgagor  remains  eligible  under  this 
section  to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  of  funds  recaptured 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(2)  and  appropria- 
tions remaining  unexpended  which  may  be 
used  to  make  such  payments  during  the 
period  as  extended.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  all  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  which  remain 
available  at  the  close  of  such  five-year 
period  and  all  funds  recaptured  shall  be 
paid  Into  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be 
available  only  for  payments  to  mortgagors 
who  are  eligible  for  and  who  require  assist- 
ance after  the  close  of  such  period,  except 
that  any  amounts  in  excess  of  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  continue  to  make  pay- 
ments during  such  extended  period  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury.". 

(b)  Section  235(qK2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strlliing  out  "130  per  centum  of  the 
area  median  Income  for  the  area"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""140  per  centum  of 
the  median  Income  for  the  area":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  peri(xl  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: "',  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  Increase  the  percentage  of 
median  Income  for  the  area  to  not  to  exceed 
145  per  centum  If  the  Secretary  determines 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  woriuble". 

(c)  Section  235(qK4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "taxes.  Insurance."  In 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  of  at  least 
9Vt  per  centum  per  annum "  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
an  annual  rate  which  is  not  lower  than  that 
rate  which  Is  4  percentage  points  below  such 
maximum  Interest  rate  but  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  per  annum". 

(d)  Section  235(qK5)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "real  and  personal 
property  taxes.  Insurance,"  in  subparagraph 
(A):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "12  per  centum  per 
annum"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  annual  rate  which  is  4 
percentage  points  less  than  the  applicable 
rate". 

(e)  Section  235(q)(10)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Involve  a  one- 
to  four-family  dwelling  construction  of 
which  commenced  on  or  after  April  1.  1982. 
except  that  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
the  mortgages  assisted  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  secured  by  dwellings  which  do 
not  meet  the  foregoing  requirement:". 

(f)  Section  235(q)(10)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "82  per  centum  of":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  in  the 
case  of  a  manufactured  home,  the  maxi- 
mum obligation  which  may  be  Insured 
under  title  I.  except  that  the  llmlUtlon  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  may  Increase 
to  not  to  exceed  105  per  centum  of  the  oth- 
erwise applicable  maximum  where  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  program  under  this  sub- 
section workable  in  an  area". 
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ALLOCATIOlf  SYSTEM 

Sec.  103.  Section  235(qK13)  is  amended  by 
adding  'unemployment  rates"  before  the 
word  "relative". 

AUTHORIZATIOlf 

Sec.  104.  Section  235  (q)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(16)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $4,680,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

DOWRPATMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  105.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"DOWifrArnEirr  assistance 

"Sec.  247.  (aKl)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing families  in  acquiring  homeownership.  in 
acquiring  ownership  of  a  manufactured 
home,  or  in  acquiring  membership  in  a  coop- 
erative association  0[>eratlng  a  housing 
project,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
and  contract  to  make  one-time  downpay- 
ment  assistance  advances  to  first-time  home 
buyers  for  the  purpose  of  matching  a  home 
buyer's  available  funds  to  meet  downpay- 
ment  requirements  for  the  p'jrchase  of  a 
principal  residence  financed  by  a  mortgage 
or  loan  which  is  not  insured  under  this  Act. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
downpayment  assistance  advances  to  fami- 
lies— 

"(A)  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  140  per 
centum  of  the  median  Income  for  the  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  who  certify  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  family  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  it  to  purchase  the 
home  in  the  absence  of  assistance  being 
made  available  under  this  section:  and 

"(C)  no  member  of  which  has  owned  a 
home  in  the  three  yetu^  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  advance. 

"(3)  Advances  made  to  a  famUy  qualifying 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  the  lesser  of  (A)  the  amount 
available  to  the  family  to  meet  the  down- 
payment  cost  of  the  home,  or  (B)  $5,000. 

"(b)  (1)  Assistance  under  this  section  may 
be  provided  for  downpayments  on  one-  to 
four-family  homes  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  construction. 

"(2)  The  maxim imi  sales  price  of  homes 
purchased  with  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  applicable  maximum 
principal  amount  of  a  mortgage  which  may 
be  insured  in  the  area  pursuant  to  section 
203  (bX2),  determined  without  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  such  section  or  the  maxi- 
mum obligation  which  may  be  insured 
under  title  I  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured 
home. 

"(c)  Upon  the  disposition  by  the  home- 
owner of  any  property  assisted  under  this 
section,  or  where  the  homeowner  rents  the 
property  (or  the  owner's  unit  in  the  case  of 
a  two-  to  four-family  residence)  for  a  period 
longer  than  one  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  recapture  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  provided  under  this  section,  plus 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  interest  on  the  amount  ad- 
vanced, at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  average 
rate  on  all  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  during  the  month 
preceding  the  advance.  The  total  amount  of 
Interest  charges  imposed  shall  not  exceed  25 
per  centum  of  the  amount  advanced.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  a  debt  secured  by  the  property. 


"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  section  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000.  No 
advances  of  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  for  the  purchase  of  homes 
the  construction  of  which  commenced  after 
March  31.  1983. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  uti- 
lize a  system  to  allocate  assistance  under 
this  subsection  in  a  manner  which  assures  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  such  assistance 
among  the  various  regions  of  the  country 
and  which  takes  into  consideration  such  fac- 
tors as  population,  unemployment  rates,  rel- 
ative decline  in  building  permits,  the  need 
for  increased  housing  production,  and  other 
factors  he  deems  appropriate.  Assistance 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  section  213  of  the  Housing  and 
Conununity  Development  Act  of  1974.". 
TITLE  II— HOMEOWNERS'  RELIEF 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency    Homeowners'    Relief    Act    of 

198''". 

rilfDIIIGS 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Nation  continues  in  a  serious  reces- 
sion that  has  resulted  In  unemployment 
rates  that  are  the  highest  since  the  Great 
Depression: 

(2)  this  Increased  unemployment  and  re- 
lated economic  impacts  have  adversely  af- 
fected the  ability  of  many  homeowners  to 
meet  their  mortgage  obligations  and  has  led 
to  extremely  high  mortgage  delinquency 
rates: 

(3)  a  temporary  program  of  mortgage  as- 
sistance can  save  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
families  who  face  unemployment  or  reduced 
income,  at  a  relatively  modest  cost  to  the 
Government;  and 

(4)  such  assistance  should  be  in  the  form 
of  repayable  loans  that  will  reduce  the  net 
cost  of  the  assistance  without  imposing  an 
unaffordable  burden  on  families  receiving 
assistance. 

EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE  RELIEF  LOANS 

Sec.  203.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make, 
and  contract  to  make,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  loans  in  the  form 
of  emergency  mortgage  relief  advances  di- 
rectly to  mortgagees  on  behalf  of  homeown- 
ers whose  mortgages  are  held  by  such  mort- 
gagees and  who  are  delinquent  In  their 
mortgage  payments. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  contract  to  make,  and  make,  loans 
under  this  title  when,  on  an  average  month- 
ly basis  for  a  period  of  3  consecutive 
months— 

(A)  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
mortgage  loans  and  contracts  which  are  ac- 
counted for  in  a  mortgage  delinquency 
series  maintained  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  for  which  payments 
have  been  delinquent  for  60  days  or  more, 
exceeds 

(B)  1.3  per  centum  of  all  funds  represent- 
ed by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  account- 
ed for  in  such  series. 

except  that  where  the  amount  of  funds  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
exceed  1.3  per  centum  of  all  funds  repre- 
sented by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  in 
such  series  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  loans  available  in  any 
SUte  located  In  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
district  in  which  the  amount  of  funds  deter- 


mined to  be  delinquent  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  the  district  exceeds  1.3  per  centum 
of  all  funds  represented  by  mortgage  loans 
and  contracts  which  would  be  accounted  for 
In  such  series  for  that  district. 

(3)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
when  loans  are  to  be  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  paragrah  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  all  months  beginning  with  or 
after  the  third  month  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

(B)  When  the  condition  descril>ed  in  para- 
graph (2)  first  occurs  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
begin  to  contract  to  make,  and  to  make, 
loans  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  series  In- 
dicates that  such  condition  has  occurred. 

(4)  The  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  shall  contain  data 
on  the  previous  month's  mortgage  delin- 
quency rate. 

(bHl)  Once  the  Secretary  begins  to  make 
loans  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  continue  to  contract  to  make,  and 
make,  the  loans  available  until  the  date  on 
which  the  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  indicates  that 
the  amount  of  funds  represented  by  sixty- 
day  delinquent  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
tracts accounted  for  in  such  series  has  de- 
clined to  below  1.2  per  centum  of  all  funds 
represented  by  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
tracts accounted  for  in  such  series,  except 
that— 

(A)  loans  shall  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into 
before  such  date; 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
available  funds,  reinstitute  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  title  whenever  the  delin- 
quency rate  condition  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  reoccurs;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make 
such  loans  in  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
district  which  continues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)(2). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  program  Is 
reinstltuted.  the  Secretary  shall  begin  to 
contract  to  make,  and  make,  loans  begin- 
ning with  the  day  after  the  date  on  which 
the  mortgage  delinquency  series  indicates 
that  the  delinquency  rate  condition  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  has  reoccurred. 

(c)  Emergency  mortgage  relief  loans  shall 
be  made  only  with  respect  to  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
204.  only  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  205  and  only  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  delega- 
tions and  accept  such  certifications  with  re- 
spect to  the  processihg  of  mortgage  relief 
loans  provided  under  this  title  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient implementation  of  the  assistance  au- 
thorized under  this  title. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  204.  Assistance  may  be  extended  with 
respect  to  a  mortgage  under  this  title  only  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  indicat- 
ed to  the  mortgagor  its  Intention  to  fore- 
close and  foreclosure  would  result  If  assist- 
ance under  this  title  were  not  provided: 

(2)  payments  under  the  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  three  months, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  such 
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requirement  where  foreclosure  is  imminent 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  three-month  period; 

(3)  the  mortgagor  has  Incurred  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  Income  as  a  result  of  Invol- 
untary unemployment  or  underemployment 
due  to  adverse  economic  conditions  and  is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  make  full  mortgage  pay- 
ments; 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  a  full  resumption  of 
mortgage  payments;  and 

(5)  the  mortgaged  property  is  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  mortgagor. 

LIMITS  OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Loans  under  this  title  on 
behalf  of  a  homeowner  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  monthly  advances  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  lesser  of  ( 1)  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
ground  rents,  hazard  insurance,  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  premiums  due  each  month 
under  the  homeowner's  mortgage;  or  (2) 
$600  per  month,  except  that  In  no  case  may 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  exceed  the 
amount  determined  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  the  homeowner  Is  ca- 
pable of  contributing  toward  such  mortgage 
payment. 

(b)  Monthly  payments  may  be  provided 
under  this  title  for  up  to  12  months,  plus 
any  period  under  this  title  for  up  to  12 
months,  plus  any  period  of  delinquency,  and 
in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  such  monthly  payments  may 
be  extended  once  for  up  to  6  additional 
months.  A  mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit 
of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
required.  In  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  report  any  In- 
crease In  Income  which  will  permit  a  reduc- 
tion or  termination  of  such  assistance 
during  this  period. 

(c)  Loans  made  under  this  title  shall  be  re- 
payable by  the  homeowner  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, except  that  interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  be  charged  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the 
sum  of  the  average  yield  on  all  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  plus  1  percent- 
age point. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
ferral of  the  commencement  of  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  for  such  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  disbursement  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  further  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire such  security  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  under  this  title  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate and  may  require  that  such  repayment  be 
secured  by  a  lien  on  the  mortgaged 
property. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  or  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  pay  all 
expenses  or  charges  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  handling.  Improvement,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  recov- 
eries under  security,  subrogation,  or  other 
rights. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of.  with  respect  to. 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in 


the  Secretary  by  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title  In  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title;  and 

(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  by  law,  contract,  or  other  agree- 
ment, and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  fore- 
closure or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  title.  In  the  event  of 
any  such  acquisition,  the  Secretary  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States, 
complete,  remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of, 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  proper- 
ty. The  Secretary  also  shall  have  power  to 
pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of  compro- 
mise or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by  him 
In  connection  with  any  seciirity,  subroga- 
tion, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  in  ad- 
ministering this  title. 

NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  207.  Each  Federal  supervisory  agency, 
with  respect  to  financial  institutions  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  other  approved  mortgagees,  shall 
prior  to  January  1,  1983  (1)  take  appropriate 
action,  not  inconsistent  with  laws  relating  to 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  such  institutions 
and  mortgagees,  to  waive  or  relax  limita- 
tions pertaining  to  the  operations  of  such 
Institutions  or  mortgagees  with  respect  to 
mortgage  delinquencies  in  order  to  cause  or 
encourage  forbearance  in  residential  mort- 
gage loan  foreclosures,  and  (2)  request  each 
such  institution  or  mortgagee  to  notify  that 
Federal  supervisory  agency  and  the  mortga- 
gor, at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  instituting 
foreclosure  proceedings  In  connection  with 
any  mortgage  loan.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Federal  supervisory 
agency"  means  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiirance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board. 

AtJTHORIZATION  AND  EXPIRATION  DATE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
after  the  expiration  of  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  unless  such 
loan  is  made  with  respect  to  a  mortgagor  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  a  loan  under  this  title 
on  such  date.* 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  The 
American  people  have  waited  long 
enough. 

There  Is  an  economic  emergency  In 
this  country  today. 

Ten  minion  people  are  out  of  work. 

I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  still 
believe  in  demand-side  economics  and 
the  way  to  get  the  country  moving  is 
to  get  people  back  to  work  and  put 
money  in  their  pockets. 


People  are  hurting  and  hurting  bad. 
It  is  time  to  take  some  emergency  ac- 
tions—to stimulate  an  economic  recov- 
ery by  taking  direct  action. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
offers  a  bold  new  emergency  program 
to  get  people  back  to  work  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

The  housing  industry— the  second 
largest  industry  in  the  United  States- 
is  near  collapse. 

More  than  2  million  construction 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs. 

We  are  building  half  as  many  houses 
as  we  did  5  years  ago. 

There  is  19  percent  imemployment 
in  lumber.  18  percent  unemployment 
in  construction. 

There  are  mill  towns  and  logging 
towns  in  Washington  State  that  are 
becoming  virtually  ghost  towns. 

Two  weeks  ago  there  were  181  mills 
shut  down  in  the  West— 277  other 
mills  were  working  curtailed  shifts. 

There  are  twice  as  many  contractor 
failures  as  there  were  4  years  ago. 

A  builder  in  my  own  State,  Mr.  Jack 
Nelson  of  Richland,  wrote  this  to  me 
recently: 

Probably  one-third  of  the  builders  in  our 
area  fell  during  the  first  year  o^  high  Inter- 
est rates.  This  always  happens  -and  it  isn't 
surprising— that  a  few  of  the  weaker  busi- 
nessmen who  are  not  efficient  get  weeded 
out  when  the  going  gets  rough.  That  Is  how 
our  American  system  works— to  encourage 
the  efficient  ones.  In  the  second  year,  an- 
other third  fell.  That  is  getting  serious- 
losing  two-thirds  of  an  Industry.  In  the  last 
six  months,  however,  we  have  lost  another 
25  percent,  leaving  less  than  10  percent  re- 
maining. Among  this  last  group  to  fall  were 
some  of  the  finest  builders  in  the  state  who 
were  efficient,  had  backup,  and  were  sharp. 

Mr.  Nelson's  statement  dramatizes 
the  condition  of  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  urgency  of  our  task. 

High  interest  rates  are  driving  thrift 
institutions  to  the  wall.  Only  1  in  20 
new  prospective  home  buyers  makes 
enough  money  to  qualify  for  loans. 

Thousands  of  unemployed  families 
are  faced  with  losing  their  homes  be- 
cause of  delinquent  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

And  impossible  financing  require- 
ments have  denied  our  new  young 
families  one  of  America's  most  funda- 
mental promises— decent  housing  at 
an  affordable  price. 

The  construction  of  600,000  new 
single-family  houses  is  the  centerpiece 
of  our  program.  That  is  50  percent 
more  than  is  being  built  today. 

New  housing  starts  will  generate 
more  jobs  and  new  economic  activity 
in  every  community  of  the  Nation  at 
the  lowest  cost  In  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Simply  stated,  our  program  makes 
four  proposals: 

First,  stimulate  the  construction  and 
sale  of  500,000  new  single-family 
homes  by  providing  an  interest  subsi- 
dy of  4  percentage  points  on  new  mort- 
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gages— but  down  no  further  than  to  a 
10-percent  Interest  rate  over  a  5-year 
period.  Seventy  percent  of  these 
homes  will  be  actual  new  starts  and  30 
percent  will  soak  up  the  huge  invento- 
ry of  new  homes  which  have  been 
standing  unsold  for  months. 

Second,  stimulate  the  construction 
and  sale  of  100.000  more  single-family 
homes  by  providing  a  $5,000  one-time 
matching  payment  to  help  younger 
and  lower  income  families  acquire  suf- 
ficient funds  to  make  a  downpayment 
on  a  new  home. 

Third,  rescue  100,000  homeowners 
and  family  farmers  being  forced  into 
mortgage  default  by  providing  Federal 
loans  up  to  21  monthly  payments. 

Fourth,  build  50,000  new  units  of 
public  housing. 

This  emergency  program  will  create 
over  876.000  new  construction  and 
housing  related  jobs— and  do  it  quick- 
ly, over  a  period  of  a  few  months. 

And  remember— every  dollar  we 
invest  in  the  next  5  years  will  be  recov- 
ered by  the  U.S.  Treasury  through 
future  mortgage  pajrments  or  through 
the  sale  of  the  houses  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  we  will 
work  to  win  bipartisan  support  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  for  this  pro- 
gram which  we  view  as  a  starting 
point. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  we 
move  quickly  before  any  more  time  is 
lost.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Moyki- 
HAif,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Dttren- 
BERGER.   Mr.   Hetlin.   and   Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  25  through  May  2.  1982.  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

JEWISH  HXKrTAGE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  di- 
verse culture  which  we  share.  The 
richness  of  our  cultural  heritage  re- 
sults from  the  ideals  and  values 
brought  to  our  shores  by  people  of 
many  races  and  religions. 

Among  these  immigrants,  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  contribute 
significantly  to  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural growth  of  our  Nation.  These  in- 
dividuals, along  with  their  decendents 
have  brought  fiistlnction  and  honor  to 
every  field  of  endeavor  Including  the 
arts,  humanities,  and  sciences.  Our 
Jewish  citizens  have  fought  and  died 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  freedoms 
which  this  great  country  stands  for. 

The  Jewish  people  cherish  a  tradi- 
tion and  a  culture  which  spans  the 
course  of  many  thousands  of  years, 
reaching  back  to  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

During  each  spring.  Jews  through- 
out the  United  States  and  around  the 


world  observe  a  number  of  significant 
dates.  Beginning  with  the  observance 
of  Passover,  which  commemorates 
their  passage  from  bondage  to  free- 
dom, along  with  the  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising and  concluding  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  Israeli  Independence  Day. 
American  Jews  rededlcate  themselves 
to  the  concepts  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  democracy. 

In  recognition  of  the  untold  contri- 
butions of  Jews,  who  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  herit- 
age, I  am  introducing  the  following 
joint  resolution  requesting  that  the 
President  designate  April  25  through 
May  2,  1982.  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week". 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  my 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  181 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groupw  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country:  and 

Whereas  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  can  foster  an  increased 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Jews  to  our  nation  and  society:  and 

Whereas  several  dates  of  significance  on 
the  Jewish  calendar  including:  Passover,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising, 
Israeli  Independence  I>ay,  and  Jerusalem 
Day  will  be  observed  during  the  month  of 
April:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
assembled.  That  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating April  25  through  May  2.  1982,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  State  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  interested 
organizations  to  observe  that  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Stajtord.     Mr.     Baucus.     Mr. 

Melcher.    Mr.    McClure.    Mr. 

MuRKOWSKi.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 

Durenberger.  Mr,  Dixoif.  Mr. 

TsoifGAs.  Mr.  OARif,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,      Mr.      Humphrey.      Mr. 

Hetlih,    Mr.    Boschwitz.    Mr. 

Lcvnf,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Mathias. 

and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   January     1983     as     'National 
Snowmoblllng  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SNOWMOBILINO  MONTH 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  1983,  as  "National 
Snowmoblllng  Month." 


Spring  is  now  approaching  and  we 
are  all  glad  of  it.  The  winter  of  1981/ 
1982  was  a  hard,  long  winter  with 
record  snows  affecting  millions  of 
Americans. 

In  my  State  of  Vermont,  and  in 
other  States  across  the  northern  tier, 
these  snows  brought  increased  oppor- 
tunities to  engage  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  to  revel  in  the  winter  beauty. 
At  the  same  time,  winter  storms 
brought  isolation,  depleted  supplies  of 
fuel  and  food,  and  resulted  in  acci- 
dents and  emergencies  brought  on  by 
adverse  weather  conditions. 

I  refer  to  the  winter  that  is  now  de- 
parting because  of  the  role  that  snow- 
mobiles played  in  these  disparate  sides 
of  winter.  While  the  snowmobile  is  a 
source  of  recreation  and  pleasure  for 
over  20  million  Americans,  the  snow- 
mobile also  plays  a  crucial  role  in  as- 
sisting those  who  are  snowbound  and 
are  in  danger  or  discomfort.  By  intro- 
ducing this  joint  resolution,  I  and  my 
cosponsors  hope  to  recognize  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  snowmobile  in  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  during 
the  winter  months. 

Snowmobiles  are  best  known  as  a 
source  of  recreation  for  millions  of 
Americans,  young  and  old  alike  and  of 
varied  physical  ability,  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  housebound  during  the  long 
winter  months.  In  the  past  few  years 
hundreds  of  clubs  have  been  formed 
and  extensive  networks  of  trails  have 
been  constructed  and  maintained.  Two 
dozen  national  parks  have  determined 
that  snowmobiling  plays  an  integral 
part  in  their  philosophy  that  Ameri- 
cans should  "see,  sense,  and  enjoy" 
their  spectacular  beauty,  and  have 
permitted  snowmobiles  to  travel  on 
their  snow-covered  roadways. 

Another  facet  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  snowmobiling  is  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  tourist  industries  of  many 
communities.  In  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont, almost  $30  million  is  generated 
each  year  through  snowmobiles — one 
for  every  four  Vermont  families— reg- 
istered in  the  State,  with  these  regis- 
tration fees  contributing  over  $200,000 
to  the  State  coffers. 

Well-organized  and  concerned  snow- 
mobilers  also  help  save  the  lives  of 
plane  crash  victims,  hikers,  and  cross- 
country skiers.  We  saw  many  such  ex- 
amples this  winter  on  the  nightly  news 
as  snowmobilers  came  to  the  rescue  of 
highway  travelers  stranded  by  blizzard 
conditions.  Each  year  snowmobilers 
are  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  cold  and  snow 
of  winter  slowly  leave  us,  we  should 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  the  grow- 
ing role  of  the  snowmobile  in  local 
economies  and  in  the  lives  of  millions 
of  families  across  the  country.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
this  Joint  resolution  and  to  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
proclaim  January  1983,  as  "National 
Snowmobiling  Month." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1378,  A 
bill  to  strengthen  the  American  family 
and  to  promote  the  virtues  of  family 
life  through  education,  tax  assistance, 
and  related  measures, 
s.  Moa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1402.  A 
bill  to  establish  uniform  National 
standards  for  the  continued  regula- 
tion, by  the  several  States,  of  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  width  and  length  on 
interstate  highways. 

S.  1933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1932,  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  to  establish  offices  of  in- 
spector general  in  certain  departments 
and  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947,  A  bill 
to  improve  Small  Business  access  to 
Federal  Procurement  Information. 

S.  3000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  A 
bill  to  amend  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  an  improved  basis 
for  providing  relief  under  Chapter  7, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2014,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1978  to  maintain  current  provi- 
sions (scheduled  to  be  repealed)  relat- 
ing to  the  State  trigger  and  to  restore 
a  former  provision  relating  to  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate. 

S.  3048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2048,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
eligibility  for  burial  benefits  in  the 
case  of  certain  veterans  of  war  whose 
bodies  are  not  claimed,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3058 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  BxnaPERS) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2058,  a 
bill  to  promote  foreign  trade  in  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  3061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2061,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources located  on  public  and  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3130 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWA),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2130,  a  bill  to  smiend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  drugs  for  rare 
diseases  and  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2144,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  to  provide  transitional  assist- 
ance to  the  Appalachian  region, 
s.  ai4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2149,  a  bill  to  provide  for  de- 
ferrals on  repayment,  and  a  Lioratori- 
um  on  foreclosures,  of  Farmen:  Home 
Administration  farm  loans  for  borrow- 
ers temporarily  unable  to  make  pay- 
ments due  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  control. 

S.  3303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2202,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize certain  additional  measures  to 
assure  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  title  II  of  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2226,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  for 
emergency  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Hayakawa,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2226,  supra. 

S.  3391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2291,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  disseminate  farm  income  es- 
timates. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOH  131 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattisj)).  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NACA),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  131,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating "National  Theatre  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
bergef),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  153,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  165,  a  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  1983  as  the 
"Year  of  the  Bible". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
180,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  begin- 
ning May  9,  1982,  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week." 

senate  COKCtTRRENT  RESOLUTION  7 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qdayle,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  71,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  Congress  must 
coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  insure  that  economic  recovery  and 
stable  economic  growth  are  not  hin- 
dered by  excessively  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  and  high  Interest  rates. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  condemn  the 
Iranian  persecution  of  the  Bahai  com- 
munity. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickch.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sassir). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms), 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  GoHTOw)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Resolution  299.  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  May  4.  1982.  as 
"International  FYanchlse  Day." 

SXlfATI  RXSOLCnOR  31« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cawkok.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gldtw)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 316.  a  resolution  to  salute  the 
achievements  of  Jaquellne  Cochran  In 
advancing  the  spirit  of  aviation 
through  40  years  as  a  pioneer  in  flight. 

SKHATI  RKSOLnnON  3  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cawwoii,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Craw- 
STOH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  317.  a  resolution 
urging  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission moratorium  on  new  grants  of 
authority  to  foreign  carriers. 

SKIfATS  KSSOLUnOlf  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixoH.  the 

Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 325,  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  should  be  enacted  to 
restore  full  funding  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

SKMATC  RCSOLCnON  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatd,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jkpskm)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 331,  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
Regulatory  Commission  should  take 
no  action  to  accelerate  the  decontrol 
of  wellhead  natural  gas  prices. 

■KRATI  ItnOLUnOR  33* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rikgle,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlih), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BiniDicK)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  Res.  339,  A  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  effective  date  of  any  1982 
tax  increases  or  tax  benefit  decreases. 

SOIATI  RXSOLnnON  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robxrt  C. 
Btrd.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Quant)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
Res.  340.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  action  be 
taken  to  terminate  or  otherwise 
weaken  the  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Program  under  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

StHATE  RXSOLtrriOH  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentseh.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Aw- 
ORXWs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
Res.  348.  A  resolution  to  request  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans 
available  to  farmers  under  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  programs. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 78-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION PROVIDING  FOR  AN 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  78 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  fthe  Horue  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourna  on  Thursday.  April  1.  1982, 
or  on  Friday.  April  2.  1982.  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  hla 
designee,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday.  April  13,  1982,  and  that  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  adjourns  on 
Tuesday.  April  8,  1982,  It  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Tuesday,  April 
20.  1982. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  354-RESO- 

LUTION  RELATING  TO  UNITED 

STATES     AND     SOVIET     UNION 

GRAIN  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  EXON  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Ris.  3M 

Whereas  talks  to  extend  the  long-term 
grain  sales  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  were  broken 
off  In  1981  with  no  date  set  for  resumption 
of  these  talks: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ceased  to  purchase  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  since  the  breaking 
off  of  negotiations: 

Whereas  the  lack  of  a  long-term  grain 
sales  agreement  may  result  In  market  InsU- 
blllty.  with  the  potential  of  disrupting  the 
feed-livestock  relationship  tn  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  such  an  agreement 
may  result  In  uncertainty  among  fanners  as 
to  the  best  planting  decisions  for  the  up- 
coming crop  year. 

Whereas  the  lack  of  such  an  agreement 
has  already  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
other  sources  of  supplies  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  farmer  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  such  an  agreement 
means  a  drop  In  the  exix>rt  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  continued  severe  difficul- 
ties with  the  balance  of  trade  deficit  of  the 
United  SUtes:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  Immedi- 
ately resume  negotiations  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  agreement  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  existing  long-term  grain  sales 
agreement  and  to  require  the  purchase  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  grain  annually  at  a 
level  not  less  than  the  level  required  by  the 
existing  long-term  grain  sales  agreement. 

Sic.  2.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am. 
today,  submitting  in  the  U.S.  Senate  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  immediately  resume  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  the 
long-term  grain  sales  agreement  speci- 
fying a  minimum  armual  purchase  of 


grain  by  the  U.S.S.R.  at  not  less  than 
that  currently  specified. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  stated  that  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  is  a  cornerstone  to 
the  President's  farm  program.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Block  has  said, 
time  and  time  again,  that  our  farmers 
will  be  far  better  off  in  the  long  run  if 
they  rely  on  a  strong  and  stable  export 
market  instead  of  domestic  subsidy 
programs  which,  he  said,  offer  our 
family  farmers  only  short-term  relief.. 
If  this  is  indeed  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, then  why.  Mr.  President, 
have  they  refused  to  t)egln  to  imple- 
ment their  'strong  export  policy"  by 
resuming  meaningful  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  long-term 
grain  agreement? 

We  in  this  Senate  who  represent  ag- 
ricultural States  know  of  the  extreme 
hardships  currently  facing  our  family 
farmers.  High  interest  rates,  poor  com- 
modity marketprices.  huge  carryovers 
of  grain  from  the  1981  harvest,  and 
poor  exports  are  causing  the  worst 
economic  crisis  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
stand  idly  back  and  simply  continue  to 
give  lipservice  to  these  problems 
saying.  "Oh  yes,  I  know  of  the  severity 
of  the  current  problems  on  the  farm. 
Yes,  we  must  save  the  family  farms 
from  almost  certain  demise". 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  for  those  of 
us  in  this  body  to  stand  up  and  say  to 
this  administration  that  the  time  for 
lipservice  to  agriculture  problems  is 
long  past  and  the  time  to  act  is  now 
before  our  agriculture  economy 
reaches  a  point  of  no  return. 

Many  bills  and  resolutions  have  been 
Introduced  in  this  Senate  since  Janu- 
ary either  proposing  changes  in  the  in- 
ferior agriculture  bill  passed  last  year, 
or  calling  upon  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  those 
emergency  steps  necessary,  which 
they  have  the  authority  to  do.  to  re- 
lieve the  economic  stress  in  the  Farm 
Belt.  In  addition  to  these  bills  and  res- 
olutions already  pending.  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  say  to  the  administration 
that  actions  to  back  up  their  words  is 
critical  It  Is  time  to  resume  those  talks 
with  the  Soviets  which  were  suspend- 
ed last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly alarming  at  vfh&t  is  perceived  to 
be  this  administrations  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
What  once  seemed  to  be  a  ray  of  hope 
regarding  the  President's  emphasis  on 
exports  was  apparently  mistaken.  Let 
us  then,  by  actinj  expeditiously  on 
this  resolution,  remind  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
their  f>ollcy  on  agriculture  exports  and 
the  need  for  a  strong  and  stable  mar- 
ketplace our  family  farmers  currently 
do  not  have  but  so  desperately  need. 
Let  us  agree  to  this  resolution  and  ex- 
press to  the  President  that  the  U.S. 
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Senate  desires  a  resumption  of  talks 
culminating  in  a  long-term  grain 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  355-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  FUND- 
ING FOR  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION 

Mr.  DECONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Gold- 
WA'TER.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Dttrenberger. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  HEnjN.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Chafee.  and  Mr.  Burdick) 
submitted  the  following  resolution 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

S.  Res.  355 
Whereas  the  Nation  remains  significantly 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  petroleum; 
Whereas  this  dependence  threatens  the 
Nation's  economic  and  strategic  security; 

Whereas  this  dependence  adversely  af- 
fects the  Nation's  International  balance  of 
trade; 

Whereas  renewable  energy  resources  exist 
in  unlimited  supply; 

Whereas  energy  efficiency  Improvements 
are  cost-effective  means  to  extend  energy 
supplies; 

Whereas  the  Federal  government  has  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  an  Important  role 
in  assisting  the  development  of  a  range  of 
energy  technologies  with  economic  and  stra- 
tegic value  to  this  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  witnessed  the 
reduction  of  Federal  support  for  research 
and  development  of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation  technologies  by  52  and 
58  percent,  respectively; 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  and  conservation  technologies: 
and 

Whereas  further  reduction  In  Federal  re- 
sources, funding  and  staffing  for  renewable 
energy  and  energy  conservation  research 
and  development  programs  would  cause  an 
unacceptable  delay  In  the  development  of 
these  critical  elements  of  the  Nation's 
energy  mix:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  funds  appropriated  for 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  for 
fiscal  year  1983  should  not.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, be  less  than  the  sums  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  submitting,  along  with  Senator 
John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  regulation  which  calls 
for  continued  support  for  energy  con- 
servation, and  renewable  energy  pro- 
grams in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Spe- 
cifically, it  recommends  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1983  should  not.  in  the  aggregate. 


be  less  than  the  sums  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  hearing 
of  late,  a  lot  of  optimism  regarding  the 
energy  situation  in  this  country.  The 
scenario  goes  something  like  this:  The 
energy  crisis  is  over  because  there  is 
currently  a  glut  of  oil  on  the  world 
markets.  We  are  consuming  less 
energy  than  anytime  in  our  recent  his- 
tory and  the  OPEC  cartel  is  close  to 
being  broken.  For  the  foreseeable 
future  we  need  only  to  leave  energy 
production  and  supply  to  market 
forces.  There  is  no  need  for  a  national 
energy  policy— even  an  emergency  al- 
location policy— and  no  need  for  Gov- 
ernment support  or  participation  in  al- 
ternative energy  development. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  scenario  and  I 
wish  it  were  entirely  true. 

Yes,  crude  oil  imports  are  down 
sharply  in  March  compared  to  last 
year  and  gasoline  prices  have  begun  to 
decline.  A  part  of  this  good  news  can 
be  attributed  to  conservation  and  in- 
creased use  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources. To  this  good  news,  I.  and  the 
other  sponsors  of  the  resolution  can 
only  say.  "great— it  is  beginning  to 
work— let  us  not  stop  now".  However, 
the  bad  news  is  that  most  of  the  de- 
cline in  energy  consumption— free 
world  demand  has  dropped  about  6 
percent— is  attributed  to  worldwide 
economic  stagnation  and  a  severe  re- 
cession in  this  country.  Added  to  this 
has  been  a  refusal  by  Saudi  Arabia  to 
stop  producing  and  exporting  oil  at  a 
higher  rate  than  their  official  produc- 
tion celling.  They  have  done  this  out 
of  a  fear  of  helping  Iran  in  its  war 
wlth  Iraq  and  an  even  greater  fear 
that  we  in  this  country  may  continue 
to  implement  conservation  and  alter- 
native energy  strategies. 

However,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  reported  death  of 
OPEC  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  13  member  countries  agreed  re- 
cently to  reduce  production  to  17.5 
million  barrels  a  day  from  18.2,  and 
promised  more  cuts  if  the  glut  contin- 
ued. The  OPEC  countries  are  deter- 
mined that  Amercan  dependence  on 
OPEC  oil  will  not  diminish  over  the 
long  term  and  will  soon  return  to 
former  levels  when  we  begin  to  climb 
out  of  our  current  recession. 

In  truth,  that  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  unless  we  continue,  with  even 
greater  determination,  to  develop  both 
passive  and  active  solar  energy  tech- 
nologies and  other  effective  means  of 
conservation.  We  cannot  claim  any  vic- 
tory in  the  war  against  energy  depend- 
ence unless  we  can  achieve  real  eco- 
nomic growth  and  less  oil  consumption 
at  the  same  time. 

We,  In  the  Congress,  are  now  faced 
with  some  very  serious  decisions.  The 
administration  has  decided  that  we  as 
a  country  do  not  need  to  actively  sup- 
port alternative  energy  programs.  The 
administration  has  declared  that  we 


do  not  need  a  national  energy  policy. 
The  Secretsu-y  of  Energy  t>elieves  we 
should  simply  leave  energy  policy  to 
market  forces,  even  during  a  sudden 
and  major  disruption.  As  a  result,  it  is 
being  proposed  to  Congress  that  we 
eliminate  Government  participation 
and  support  for  all  alternative  energy 
programs,  nuclear  programs  excepted, 
and  even  eliminate  the  energy  busi- 
ness tax  credit. 

We  must  dissent,  dissent  strongly 
and  persist  in  our  dissension.  First  and 
foremost,  energy  security  is  national 
security.  We  need  an  energy  policy 
and  strong  and  far-sighted  leadership 
to  insure  lasting  security  and  lasting 
economic  health  in  this  country. 

Second,  the  businessman,  especially 
the  small  businessman  is  this  country, 
is  faced  with  a  combination  of  very  se- 
rious circumstances: 

Interest  rates  unprecedented  in 
recent  economic  history; 

Restrictive  monetary  policies; 

Record  high  unemployment  and  re- 
duced purchasing  power; 

An  almost  total  collapse  of  the  hous- 
ing industry; 

The  greatest  number  of  business 
failings  since  the  Great  Depression 
year  of  1932. 

To  expect  the  private  sector  to  pick 
up  the  slack  and  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  research,  development,  and 
commercialization  of  emerging  solar 
and  conservation  technologies  is  unre- 
alistic and  not  in  the  long-term,  or 
even  short-term,  public  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  have,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body,  supported,  and  will 
continue  to  support,  reductions  in  the 
overall  levels  of  Federal  spending. 
This  Congress  reduced  spending  for 
renewable  energy  and  energy  conser- 
vation programs  by  52  and  58  percent 
respectively  in  fiscal  year  1982— cuts 
many  of  us  felt  to  be  drastic,  perhaps 
damaging,  but  hopefully  not  fatal,  to 
our  strategy  for  energy  independence. 
We  are  not  recommending  large  in- 
creases in  fiscal  year  1983— we  are  not 
demanding  any  increase,  but  we  do 
insist  that  this  skeleton  budget, 
remain,  in  aggregate,  the  base  level  of 
Federal  support  for  the  near  term. 

These  programs  will  be  considered, 
of  course,  in  great  detail,  and  in  the 
context  of  the  entire  budget  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  the  current 
session.  But  tough  investment  deci- 
sions have  to  be  made  now  by  those  in 
the  private  sector  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  we  believe  it  appropriate  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  be  expressed  at 
this  time  to  clearly  demonstrate  this 
body's  intent. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  not  only 
agree,  but  demonstrate  that  long-term 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  not  in  this 
Nation's  best  interest  and  that  all  of 
us,  as  a  people,  have  a  responsibility  to 
do  something  about  it. 
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•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  DeCowcini.  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  current  levels  of  funding  should 
remain.  In  the  aggregate,  the  basic 
level  of  Federal  support  of  our  nation- 
al conservation  efforts. 

The  bipartisan  list  of  original  co- 
si?onsors  reflects  the  broad  and  active 
support  In  the  Senate  for  our  national 
energy  conservation  efforts.  The  reso- 
lution itself  mirrors  the  position  talten 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  consist- 
ently and  repeatedly  demonstrated  its 
strong  Interest  in  an  effective,  multifa- 
ceted  Federal  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram. We.  as  a  nation,  have  decided 
that  in  order  to  achieve  a  realistic 
energy  policy,  we  must  reduce  our  con- 
sumption of  foreign  oil.  One  promising 
approach  is  to  develop  our  own  natu- 
ral resources,  like  coal,  or  natural  gas. 
Another,  equally  Important  approach 
is  the  conservation  of  energy  through 
market  forces. 

An  Indespensable  component  of 
energy  conservation  policy  Is  protec- 
tion for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  energy.  As  a 
compassionate  nation,  we  have  created 
Federal  programs  to  provide  weather- 
Izatlon  assistance  to  those  without 
adequate  financial  resources.  We  have 
also  developed  information  programs 
for  homeowners  sind  small  business- 
men who  lack  sufficient  Information 
to  respond  effectively  to  higher  prices. 

Finally,  we  have  committed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  developing  alter- 
nate energy  sources,  like  wind  and 
solar  power,  which  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  private  sector,  so  that 
future  generations  can  benefit  from 
safe,  cheap  energy. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  proposal,  however,  would  un- 
dermine the  longstanding  Federal 
energy  conservation  effort.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  all  but  elimi- 
nates new  budget  authority  for  energy 
conservation  and  would  result  in  the 
abrupt  termination  of  most,  if  not  all. 
federally  sponsored  programs. 

Conservation  research,  for  example, 
is  reduced  by  91  percent  under  fiscal 
year  1982  levels  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget.  Solar  energy  programs 
would  suffer  a  74-percent  reduction. 
The  weatherlzation  program,  which 
provides  Indespensable  energy  relief  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  low  income  and 
elderly  households,  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

These  budget  proposals  are  not  tem- 
porary cost  savings  measures:  They 
are  a  concerted,  de  facto  repeal  of  na- 
tional energy  conservation  policies 
subscribed  to  by  this  Congress.  The 


administration's  budget  submission  is 
short-sighted  and  inequlUble. 

I  have  supported  the  President's 
general  policy  to  reduce  overall  levels 
of  Federal  spending.  However,  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  energy  conservation 
programs  can  only  serve  to  increase 
our  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  draining  more  dollars  from  our  do- 
mestic economy.  Most  importantly, 
the  administration's  budget  proposals 
would  cause  severe  economic  stress  to 
the  poor  and  the  elderly  who  desper- 
ately need  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  dem- 
onstrates our  determination  to  sup- 
port a  balanced,  effective  national 
energy  conservation  policy.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  myself,  my 
good  friend  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini,  and  34  of  our  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


WlUl&ms'  office  staff,  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
continued  on  the  payroll  of  the  Senate  until 
the  close  of  May  11.  1982  under  applicable 
provisions  relating  to  the  continuance  on 
the  Senate  payroll  of  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistants of  Senators  who  have  resigned. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      356-AU- 
THORIZING     THE     TESTIMONY 
OF  SENATE  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stew- 
Nis.  and  Mr.  Domenici)  submitted  the 
following      resolution.      which      was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  356 
Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  tJnlted  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but 
by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  It  appears  that  the  oral  or 
written  testimony  of  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  use  in  any  court  or  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  for  the  promotion 
of  justice  and,  further  that  such  testimony 
may  involve  communications,  conversations 
and  matters  related  to  the  official  business 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved.  That  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  are  authorized  to  permit  certain 
members  of  their  respective  Committee 
staffs  to  provide  written  sutementa  or  testi- 
mony In  connection  with  the  March  6.  1982 
personnel  action  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  Mr.  John 
C.  F.  TUlson.  except  that  no  such  state- 
ments or  testimony  shall  be  provided  on 
matters  for  which  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
or  his  representative  determines  are  privi- 
leged from  disclosure. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

scBCOMMrrrEE  on  expenditures,  research, 

AND  RULES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  April  14,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Expenditures,  Re- 
search, and  Rules,  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  will  hold  a 
hearing  concerning  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  assess 
the  progress  made  over  the  past  year, 
since  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  in 
bringing  Federal  paperwork  under 
control.  This  hearing  was  previously 
scheduled  for  April  1. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOItMrTTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  1.  at  9  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1138  and  S. 
1633.  bills  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of 
phosphate  leases  on  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Florida;  and  H.R.  9 
and  S.  1873,  bills  designating  wilder- 
ness and  national  forest  lands  in  Flori- 
da. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOIOflTTEX  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  9:45  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
March  31.  to  hold  tin  oversight  hear- 
ing on  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  §o  ordered. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    357-CON- 

TINUING     PAY     FOR     CERTAIN 

SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.     BAKER     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byro.  and  Mr.  Bradley) 
submitted    the    following    resolution, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Rn.  3S7 

Retolved,  That  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ants of  former  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. Jr..  who  were  on  the  Senate  payroll 
on  March  11.  1983  as  members  of  Senator 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMPACT  OF  INCREASE  IN 
POSTAL  RATES 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
great  supporter  of  President  Reagan's 
efforts  to  promote  voluntarism  and  a 
greater  reliance  on  the  private  sector 
to  provide  services.  By  and  large,  these 
volunteer  organizations  are  filled  with 
dedicated   and   compassionate   people 


who  devote  time,  talent,  and  money  to 
reach  their  goals. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  congressional  action  taken  last 
December  on  the  continuing  appro- 
priations legislation  has  placed  a 
burden  on  these  organizations  in  the 
form  of  higher  postal  rates.  It  is  often 
very  necessary  for  these  organizations 
to  conduct  their  main  fimdraising  ac- 
tivities through  direct  mall  campaigns. 
With  this  In  mind.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  statements. 
These  statements  are  copies  of  testi- 
mony delivered  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Operations  and  Service 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Per- 
sonnel and  Modernization  and  reflect 
the  Impact  of  these  rate  increases  on 
volunteer  campaigns  and  religious  or- 
ganizations in  Indiana. 

The  statements  follow: 

Testimony  of  Walter  A.  Schaw 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide Information  to  the  joint  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernization.  Permit  me  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Chairmen  Ford,  Clay  and  Leland 
for  this  opportunity.  1  join  other  non-profit 
groups  and  their  representatives  In  offering 
specific  examples  of  the  need  for  examining 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  Its  Impact  on  current 
postal  classifications  and  rates. 

The  Alumni  Office  of  Indiana  University 
holds  a  principal  responsibility  for  commu- 
nications and  activity  with  over  285,000  per- 
sons who  comprise  our  alumni  body.  With 
an  enrollment  of  over  80,000  students  on 
eight  campuses.  Indiana  University  ranks  as 
one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

As  with  other  state-supported  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  economically  trou- 
bled Midwest,  our  University's  situation  is  a 
difficult  one.  State  appropriations  have 
been  reduced  weU  below  a  traditional  one- 
third  share  of  the  University's  budget.  Off- 
setting student  fee  increases  and  program 
cutbacks  have  already  been  required  to 
retain  academic  offerings. 

There  is  little  hope  for  sizeable  increases 
in  future  state  appropriations,  due  to  both 
economics  and  the  new  federalism.  Further 
student  fee  increases,  now  coupled  with  re- 
duced federal  assistance  for  students,  would 
Inevitably  limit  those  who  could  afford  to 
attend  and  create  or  accelerate  an  enroll- 
ment decline. 

Only  the  alumni  represent  a  potential 
source  for  added  support  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve both  academic  excellence  and  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Our  ability  to  communi- 
cate the  needs  of  Indiana  University  to 
these  alumni,  in  an  economical  and  efficient 
manner,  is  at  the  very  center  of  what  we  can 
accomplish  with  our  alumni,  of  what  is  pos- 
sible. 

For  that  reason,  we  sincerely  request 
review  by  your  committee  of  the  Impact  of 
i  the  January  10,  1982  postal  rate  Increases 
affecting  non-profit  organizations  and  con- 
sideration of  legislative  alternatives.  These 
alternatives,  to  date,  include  full  or  partial 
restoration  of  federal  expenditures  in  sup- 
port of  the  non-profit  postal  rates  or,  at  a 
minimum.  Implementation  of  the  new  rates 
In  partial  stages  over  several  years. 

May  I  Introduce  several  specific  examples 
from  our  experience  at  the  Alumni  Office  to 


demonstrate  the  actual  Impact  of  the  new 
rates  on  non-profit  organizations: 

If  we  were  to  repeat  last  year's  volume  of 
3.463.000  pieces  of  third  class  and  1.411,000 
second  class  mall  (non-profit),  the  annual 
cost  of  postage  would  Increase  from 
$175,340  to  $298.518— a  70.2%  overall  in- 
crc&s€> 

(The  above  prior  and  projected  costs  in- 
clude average  rates  after  utilizing  pre-sort 
discounts.) 

The  Impact  of  the  second  class  rate  in- 
crease is  illustrated  by  comparative  postage 
for  two  Issues  of  a  major  periodical,  Indiana 
Alunrnl  Magazine,  going  to  50.000  key 
alumni. 

Issue  mailed  December  31.  1981.  49.462 
United  States,  $2,046.57;  issue  mailed  Janu- 
ary 29.  1982,  49.502  United  SUtes.  $4,137. 

The  lesser  impact  of  third  class  rate  in- 
creases has  caused  us  to  drop  se(x>nd  class 
privileges  for  "Indiana  Alumni "  and  "Your 
Indiana  University",  the  latter  going  to 
245.000  alumni. 

While  saving  an  estimated  $30,000  by  con- 
verting second  class  publications  to  third 
class,  we  will  still  have  to  absorb  an  increase 
of  over  50%  ($93,000)  in  added  postage  at 
the  new  non-profit  rates. 

In  spite  of  our  crucial  need  to  communi- 
cate with  our  alumni,  the  unexpected  size  of 
the  increase— implemented  with  very  little 
advance  notice— has  caused  us  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  key  communications.  The  only 
publication  going  to  all  alumni,  "Your  Indi- 
ana University"  has  already  had  publication 
frequency  reduced  by  25%.  Other  communi- 
cations will  be  reduced  In  both  volume  and 
frequency  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

Strained  budgets  are  now  a  fact  of  life  at 
Indiana  University.  There  is  no  mechanism 
available  for  a  non-profit  educational  Insti- 
tution to  pass  along  costs  through  price  of 
product  or  claim  tax  write-offs  through  loss. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  cur- 
rent Congressional  budget  process  and  the 
equities  to  be  balanced. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  potential 
value  of  volunteerlsm— offsetting  impacts  of 
other  reductions  In  government  funding- 
far  exceeds  the  dollar  value  of  appropria- 
tions to  restore  support  of  the  non-profit 
postage  rate. 

We  are  most  willing  and  able  to  help  our- 
selves, but  we  must  have  the  tools  to  work 
with:  a  postal  rate  and  efficiency  that  per- 
mits us  to  communicate  more  than  ever 
before,  certainly  not  less! 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
remarks. 

Statxhent  or  Lansrum  R.  Bolling 
Among  the  public  service  activities  severe- 
ly threatened  by  the  great  escalation  In 
postal  rates  are  large  numbers  of  magazines, 
newsletters,  and  bulletins  published  and  dis- 
tributed by  nonprofit  organizations  that 
serve  the  educational,  health,  welfare  and 
other  needs  and  Interests  of  the  nation. 
Wide  distribution  of  these  publications  is  es- 
sential If  they  are  to  carry  out  their  basic 
functions. 

At  a  time  when  President  Reagan  is  call- 
ing for  renewed  activities  by  the  private 
sector  to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  human 
needs  in  all  fields,  when  there  has  been  es- 
tablished a  distinguished  bi-partisan  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives, it  is  essential  that  postal  rates  be  held 
down  in  order  for  private,  non-profit  human 
service  organizations  to  fulfill  the  expanded 
roles  this  Administration  is  calling  on  them 
to  undertake. 

The  Children's  Health  Publications,  pro- 
duced   and   distributed   by   the   Benjamin 


Franklin  Literary  and  Medical  Society,  a 
not-for-profit  foundation  with  headquarters 
In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  are  directed  at 
teaching  children  from  their  earliest  years 
to  develop  good  health  habits. 

Since  the  costs  of  health  care  have 
become  one  of  the  most  serious  runaway  ex- 
penses in  our  inflation-ridden  society,  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  Congress  and  the 
general  public  have  a  profound  concern  to 
contain  health  and  medical  costs.  Experts 
are  in  wide  agreement  that  education  in  pre- 
ventive health  care  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant ways  to  cut  those  costs  which  have 
come  to  burden  the  government  budget  so 
severely.  Basic  information  on  health  care, 
through  Illustrated,  easy-to-read  children's 
magazines  Is  a  significant  part  of  that  edu- 
cational campaign.  Rising  postal  rates,  quite 
simply  put,  threaten  to  destroy  these  publi- 
cations. Postal  charges  for  our  magazines 
went  up  90  percent  as  of  January  10,  1982. 
Under  that  new  rate  schedule,  postage  costs 
for  those  publications  are  projected  to  total 
an  amount  equal  to  43  percent  of  all  our 
costs  for  editing  and  printing. 

The  postal  subsidy  for  encouraging  the 
dissemination  of  general  knowledge  was  one 
of  the  clear  Intentions  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers who  created  the  U.S.  postal  service. 
That  Intention  has  been  reaffirmed  by  one 
Congress  after  another.  To  repudiate  that 
commitment  at  this  time,  when  nonprofit 
organizations  and  their  public-serving  activi- 
ties are  more  needed  than  ever  before,  goes 
directly  contrary  to  the  current,  highly-pub- 
licized call  for  the  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  institutions  to  expand  and 
strengthen  their  Initiatives  for  the  public 
good. 

Testimony  of  Johh  F.  Pink 
Messrs.  Chairmen,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees and  ex  officio  members  .  .  . 

My  name  Is  John  F.  Fink.  I  am  here  in  my 
capacity  as  President  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
of  Huntington,  Indiana,  and  as  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Press  Association.  My 
remarks  reflect  the  views  and  are  supported 
by  member  publishers  of  the  American 
Jewish  Press  Association,  the  Associated 
Church  Press  and  the  Evangelical  I»ress  As- 
sociation. I  am  accompanied  by  James  A. 
Doyle,  Executive  Director  of  the  Catholic 
Press  Association,  with  offices  in  RockvlUe 
Centre.  New  York. 

Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  national  Catholic 
weekly  newspaper,  has  a  circulation  of 
214.200  copies.  In  addition.  Our  Sunday  Vis- 
itor prints  the  newspapers  for  the  Catholic 
dioceses  of  Gary.  Indiana,  with  a  circulation 
of  37.200;  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  14.900;  Lafayette.  Indiana,  with  a 
circulation  of  7.900;  Amarillo.  Texas,  with  a 
circulation  of  9.400;  Pensacola-Tallahassee. 
Fla..  with  a  circulation  of  5.000;  and  Gallup. 
New  Mexico,  with  a  circulation  of  1.700.  All 
of  these  newspapers  contain  the  Visitor 
magazine  as  a  supplement;  therefore,  the 
Visitor  has  a  circulation  just  under  300.000. 

POSTAGE  RATE  INCREASES  FOR  NONPROFITS 

We  are  delighted  to  be  invited  here  today 
to  share  with  you  our  views  on  matters 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  these  Sub- 
committees with  respect  to  the  devastating 
effect  which  the  traumatic  and  drastic  in- 
creases in  postage  rates  have  had  on  the  op- 
erations of  nonprofit  publishers  of  religious 
periodicals.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  ex- 
amples taken  from  our  publications  so  that 
you  can  see  where  we  are  coming  from: 

In  the  case  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor  circula- 
tion in  the  eleven  years  since  1970  has  de- 
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creased  by  31  percent.  However,  postage 
costs  have  gone  up  by  a  staggering  767  per- 
cent. For  the  diocesan  newspapers  In  the 
cities  mentioned  above,  the  average  postal 
increase  from  1970  through  January  10, 
1982  is  1.648  percent.  Whether  looked  at  by 
itself  or  relative  to  for-profit  second  class 
publications,  we  are  certain  that  this  Con- 
gress never  Intended  that  the  nonprofit 
press  be  virtually  stripped  of  Its  historical 
rate  preference  In  the  Postal  Service.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  long  viewed  the  con- 
tribution of  the  religious  press  In  the  dis- 
semination of  news  and  opinion  of  religious 
and  moral  content  to  be  essential  to  the  reli- 
gious freedom  and  character  of  this  nation 
"under  Ood." 

May  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  sitting 
Chairman  of  this  full  Committee  as  well  as 
his  predecessors  of  the  1970's.  luiowing  of 
the  historical  treatment  for  the  religious 
mail  of  all  faiths,  and  luiowing  well  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
was  not  to  put  small,  nonprofit  mailers  out 
of  business  or  to  discourage  their  communi- 
cation with  subscribers,  were  sympathetic  to 
our  cause  and  have  done  everything  possible 
to  forestall  and  alleviate  our  present  predic- 
ament. Just  last  year.  In  the  face  of  stem 
budget  cuts  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion, this  Committee,  nonetheless,  saw  fit  to 
afford  full  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  nonprofit  second  class  religious  publica- 
tions and  though  this  was  a  yeoman's  task 
against  great  pressure,  this  Committee's 
commendable  action  on  behalf  of  this  class 
of  mailers  has  so  far  come  to  naught.  Our 
lighter  weight  publications  in  many  cases 
presently  pay  virtually  the  same  rate  as  the 
for-profit  publications. 

We  have  cut  the  weight  of  our  paper 
stock:  we  have  cut  personnel;  we  have  re- 
duced frequency  of  publication  and  number 
of  pages:  we  have  taken  all  possible  advan- 
tage of  presort  discounts— In  sum,  we  have 
done  everything  humanly  possible  to  live 
with  and  absorb  these  postal  rate  Increases. 
But  I  ask  you— how  could  it  be  possible  in 
the  last  eleven  years  or  so  for  non-profit  re- 
ligious publications,  which  were  straining  to 
break  even  to  start  with,  to  absorb  or  pass 
along  the  postal  rate  Increases  of  the  size  1 
have  described?  Freedom  of  religion  and 
freedom  of  press  are  hollow  expressions 
when  the  cost  of  indulging  In  such  freedoms 
becomes  so  prohibitive  as  to  render  them 
virtually  meaningless.  Churches  and  syna- 
gogues, schools  of  religious  thought  and 
Journals  of  moral  and  ethical  expression  are 
meant  to  communicate  to  a  wide  readership 
and  to  Influence  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  editorial  comment  of  importance  to 
readers  of  non-secular  publications. 

The  majority  of  religious  publications  are 
purchased  by  way  of  single-  or  multi-year 
subscriptions.  Publishers  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  the  Fiscal  Year  1982  Postal 
Service  appropriations  bill— containing  some 
but  not  all  of  the  authorized  phasing 
funds— would  be  vetoed  In  September  and 
passed  over  in  December.  No  small  wonder, 
then,  that  said  publishers  were  caught 
wanting  in  their  postage  budgets  when,  on 
January  10,  the  postage  rates  for  most  non- 
profits in  second  class  were  raised  from  be- 
tween 100  and  150  percent. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  The  Reli- 
gious Herald's  weekly  postage  bill  for  the 
January  7.  1982  issue  was  $1,100:  for  the 
January  14th  issue  and  thereafter  in  this 
fiscal  year,  $2,500.  For  the  Memphis-based 
monthly  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  the  per 
mailing  costs  leaped  from  $500  to  $1,100  and 


another  Presbyterian  publication.  The  Mis- 
sionary Messenger.  Jumped  to  $440  a  month 
from  $200.  The  weekly  mailing  expense  of 
The  Texas  Baptist  Standard  shot  from 
$9,000  to  $22,000.  For  The  United  Methodist 
Reporter,  with  a  volume  of  more  than 
500,000  a  week,  the  tab  Increased  $20,000 
per  week  or  $1  million  per  year.  One  of  the 
biggest  Jumps  was  in  the  Baptist  Word  and 
Way.  climbing  from  a  12-page  issue  postage 
cost  of  $1,589  to  over  $4,000.  And  so  on  It 
goes.  The  examples  are  legion  and  the  re- 
sults disastrous.  Because  of  outstanding 
fixed  priced  subscriptions,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  subscription  prices  can  re- 
flect the  postal  rate  increases. 

The  Increasing  postal  rates  have  affected 
Catholic  periodicals  in  various  ways.  In  the 
case  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  national  pub- 
lication that  receives  no  subsidy,  the  "higher 
costs  of  postage  have  forced  us  to  Increase 
subscription  rates  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  becoming  prohibitive  for  many 
Catholics.  Our  subscription  price  was  $5  per 
year  in  1970:  it  is  $16  per  year  In  1982.  Every 
week  we  hear  from  poor  Catholics  who 
would  like  to  be  subscribers  but  who  tell  us 
that,  since  they  are  living  on  Social  Securi- 
ty, they  can't  afford  the  price.  Consequent- 
ly, our  circulation  has  declined  some  31.7 
percent  since  1970.  We  are  caught  in  a  vi- 
cious circle.  The  increased  rates  force  us  to 
raise  our  prices,  which  cause  a  declining  cir- 
culation, which  means  less  volume  for  the 
Postal  Service,  which  results  in  further 
postage  rate  Increases.  We  don't  want  Our 
Sunday  Visitor  to  be  affordable  only  for  the 
wealthy.  It  has  always  been  a  religious  put>- 
lication  for  the  average  Catholic  since  its 
founding  70  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  diocesan  newspapers 
have  generally  elected  not  to  continue  to 
raise  subscription  prices.  Since  these  news- 
papers are  the  best  means  of  communica- 
tion within  a  diocese,  the  bishops  want 
them  to  go  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 
Rather  than  price  them  too  high  for  the  av- 
erage Catholic,  they  are  subsidizing  the  fi- 
nancial loss,  while  taking  every  step  possible 
to  reduce  costs.  Doing  so  means  less  money 
available  for  the  social  programs  the 
churches  are  expected  to  perform. 

The  most  glaring  anomaly  In  all  this  is  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Administration  is 
asking  the  private  sector  to  do  more  In  the 
way  of  giving  In  support  of  charities  to  com- 
pensate for  the  government's  abdication  of 
such  a  role.  How  are  church  and  synagogue 
related  publications  expected  to  absorb  mas- 
sive Increases  in  postage  rates  while  at  the 
same  time  take  over  the  cost  of  hot  school 
lunches,  food  and  clothing  for  the  needy, 
housing,  and  the  like?  What  has  happened 
is  that  such  institutions  are  being  squeezed 
at  both  ends  with  the  fallout  affecting  all  of 
our  lives.  We  note,  in  passing,  that  Chair- 
man Clay  in  a  recent  press  release  took  um- 
brage at  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
Impose  postal  rate  increases  on  those  non- 
profit charitable  groups  who  are  expected 
to  come  forward  and  help  with  "the  so- 
called  'safety  net'  for  the  disadvanUged 
people  of  our  Nation." 

Another  anomaly  is  that  with  the  new 
rate  increases,  the  per  piece  handling 
charge  for  non-profits  exceeds  that  of  the 
profit  makers  in  second  class.  How  can  it 
cost  more  to  handle  publications  of  the 
same  weight,  dimensions  and  frequency  Just 
because  one  is  secular  and  the  other  is  not: 
one  Is  expected  to  make  money  and  the 
other  doesn't? 

So.  we  say  to  members  of  these  Subcom- 
mittees that  a  very  close,  hard  look  must  be 


taken  at  what  the  Postal  Service  is  doing  to 
nonprofits.  We  know  that  it  was  not  your 
intention  that  this  come  to  pass  and  we  ask, 
through  your  oversight  hearings  as  well  as 
specific  legislation  emanating  therefrom, 
that  non-profit  religious  publications  be  re- 
stored to  their  traditional  preferential  niche 
within  the  Postal  Service  and  that  legisla- 
tive steps  be  taken  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Postal  Service  not  be  allowed  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  this  Congress. 

ATTRIBtrrABLT  COSTS 

We  would  like,  if  we  may.  to  respond  to 
your  inviUtion  to  discuss  current  methods 
for  computing  attributable  costs.  As  you 
know,  publications  of  our  type— be  they 
church-related,  fraternal,  labor,  and  the 
like,  are  by  law  required  to  pay  only  those 
cosU  directly  and  Indirectly  attributable  to 
the  handling  of  their  mall.  We  have  never 
been  clear  as  to  precisely  how  the  Postal 
Service  attributes  and  computes  these  costs 
nor  is  there  a  formula  promulgated  therefor 
by  law  or  regulation.  We  take  the  position 
that  attributable  costs  for  our  subclass  of 
mall  should  be  volume  variable.  That  is,  we 
should  be  required  to  pay  only  those  attrib- 
utable costs  which  can  be  identified  and  re- 
lated to  the  very  fact  of  the  handling  of  our 
mall— and  nothing  else.  The  monopoly  stat- 
utes governing  first  class  are  such  as  to  re- 
quire the  post  offices  to  be  in  place  whether 
or  not  our  publishers  use  the  malls  or  alter- 
native delivery  systems.  This  is  true  for  the 
comer  post  boxes,  for  the  mail  trucks,  for 
the  massive  sectional  depots  and.  Indeed,  for 
the  very  postmen  themselves.  So  those  costs 
are  already  attributable  to  the  handling  of 
the  first  class  by  reason  of  the  monopoly 
statues.  We  should  pay  only  such  additional 
costs— time  and  motion,  for  the  most  part- 
as  are  Incurred  in  the  handling  of  religious 
mall.  We  believe  this  is  what  the  Congress 
Intended  and  we  believe  that  such  a  formula 
should  be  written  into  law. 

POSTAL  RKOmj^TIOIlS  AND  PRACTICI 
DISCRIMIMATX  AGAINST  KXLIOIOnS  PTTBLISHXRS 

On  another  subject,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  we  believe  that  the  reUgious  press  is 
discriminated  against  in  certain  regulations 
In  place  or  proposed  by  the  Postal  Service. 
One  such  regulation  is  the  pending  proposal 
to  lift  from  the  second  class  for-profits  the 
requirement  that  publishers  keep  subscriber 
and  requester  records.  This  proposal  was 
put  forth  in  the  spirit  of  deregulation  and 
lightening  unnecessary  record  keeping.  But 
the  relaxation  applies  only  to  the  for-prof- 
its: the  non-profits  would  be  required  to 
continue  to  keep  subscriber  and  requester 
records  for  post  office  inspection  and  verifi- 
cation at  considerable  cost  and  nuisance  to 
both.  There  is  no  cogent  rationale  for  this 
distinction. 

Another  example  is  the  presort  discount. 
It  took  the  Postal  Service  years  and  several 
rate  proceedings  to  acknowledge  that  mall 
preparation  by  non-profits  resulted  in  sav- 
ings to  the  Postal  Service  Just  as  mail  prepa- 
ration by  for-profits  did.  Only  after  endless 
wrangling  at  Postal  Rate  Conmilssion  hear- 
ings did  the  Commission  and  the  courts  fi- 
nally order  presort  discounts  for  non-profits 
similar  to  those  for  for-profits.  It  strains 
credulity  to  think  that  the  Postal  Service  is 
not  benefited  as  much  by  a  large  religious 
mailer  presorting  to  5-dlgit  ZIP  or  carrier 
route  as  by  a  for-profit  mailer  shipping  mall 
of  like  characteristics  and  distribution  pat- 
terns. 

There  is  yet  another  example  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  non-profits:  in  the  mld- 
1970's.  Congress  and  the  Administration  en- 
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tered  into  a  compact  with  second  class  for- 
profits  and  not-for-profits  alike  whereby  the 
ever-escalating  postage  rates  were  to  be 
"stretched  out"  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
stretch-out  for  the  for-profits  was  for  eight 
years— and  the  Administration  compiled 
with  the  funding  requirements.  For  non- 
profits, the  stretch-out  was  to  be  for  sixteen 
years— and  the  Administration  has  abdicat- 
ed the  funding  requirement.  The  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1983  budget  provides  for  no 
phasing  funds  for  non-profits  and.  as  Chair- 
man Clay  has  pointed  out.  requires  that 
non-profits  pick  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Postal  Service's  institutional  costs— a 
burden  from  which  they  are  exempt  by  a 
law  but  which  this  Administration  chooses 
to  Ignore.  This  Administration  clearly 
thinks  that  the  non-profits  are  weak  and 
helpless  and  fair  game  for  budgetary  wiz- 
ardry. 

Not  only  has  the  Administration  chosen 
to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  not-for-profit  re- 
ligious publishers.  It  has  chosen  to  Ignore 
the  express  legislative  dictates  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  1970.  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  39  U.S.C.  :  101.  et  seq.,  provided  that 
the  annual  postal  budget  "shall  also  include 
separate  statements  of  the  amounts  which 
the  Postal  Service  requests  to  be  appropri- 
ated (for  revenue  foregone  and  phasing 
funds].  .  .  .  The  President  shall  include 
these  amounts  with  his  recommendations 
but  without  revision,  in  the  budget  trans- 
mitted to  Congress.  .  .  ."  This  the  President 
has  failed  utterly  to  do.  His  Fiscal  Year  1983 
budget  requests  of  Congress  only  what  he 
wants  to  be  budgeted  and  not  what  Con- 
gress has  mandated  in  39  U.S.C.  iS  2009  and 
2401.  The  President  has  turned  his  back  on 
what  the  Congress  has  mandated  and  an- 
other President  has  signed  Into  law.  If  the 
law  were  complied  with.  Congress  would  get 
a  fair  shot  at  voting  up  or  down  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  required  funding  for  phasing 
for  non-profits.  As  it  is.  Congress  is  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
the  funds  which  the  non-profits  so  sorely 
request. 

LECISLATIVK  PROPOSALS 

We  have  already  herein  proposed  and 
urged  a  legislative  definition  of  attributable 
costs.  We  also  urge  legislation  that  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  in  the  setting  of  ultimate  rates 
and  support  proposed  legislation  giving  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  subpoena  author- 
ity over  defined  records  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. These  two  measures  would  lend  greatly 
to  efforts  to  shorten  the  time  frame  and 
cost  of  Postal  Rate  Commission  proceed- 
ings. In  addition,  some  way  of  easing  the 
cost  burden  of  rate  and  classification  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission  must  be 
found  so  as  to  permit  wider  and  more  mean- 
ingful participation  by  Interveners  of  limit- 
ed means  but  upon  whom  rate  and  classifi- 
cation changes  fall  with  like  burden. 

We  thank  you  for  listening  to  us  detail 
our  plight  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  you 
can  produce  legislative  solutions  therefor.* 


MISSING 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  new  films  showing  across  Amer- 
ica today  is  the  film  "Missing."  Set  in 
Chile  at  the  time  of  the  coup  that 
overthrew  democratically  elected 
President  Salvadore  Allende,  it  tells 
the  story  of  the  disappearance  in 
Chile  of  an  American,  Charles 
Horman. 


The  film  Is  a  moving  story  about  Mr. 
Horman's  family's  efforts  to  locate 
him;  but,  more  importantly,  it  raises 
serious  questions  about  U.S.  responsi- 
bility not  only  for  the  coup  against  Al- 
lende but  in  connection  with  Charles 
Horman's  own  disappearance. 

Martin  Goldman,  in  a  review  of  the 
film  in  the  Boston  Herald  American 
on  March  22,  says,  "The  questions 
raised  by  'Missing'  cry  out  for  answer." 
I  ask  to  have  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Gold- 
man's review  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro. 

The  review  follows: 
"Missmc"  Raises  Questions  That  Deserve 
Answers 
(By  Martin  S.  Goldman) 

Shortly  before  the  film  "Missing"  ended  a 
voice  shattered  the  tense  darkness  of  the 
Paris  Cimema  shouting.  "This  in  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  They're  doing  it  all  over 
the  world."  A  second  voice  from  another 
part  of  the  packed  movie  house  responded. 
"Shut  up  your  bleep  bleep!"  A  third  and 
final  voice  pleaded.  "That's  the  trouble. 
We've  aU  shut  up  for  too  long."  The  audi- 
ence broke  Into  thunderous  applause. 

The  film  concluded  as  a  sobered  crowd  of 
moviegoers  funneled  out  of  the  exits  only  to 
be  met  by  stemf aced  young  pampleteers  dis- 
tributing leaflets  condemning  President 
Reagan  and  urging  the  United  States  to  get 
out  of  El  Salvador. 

The  Costa-Gavras  film  "Missing"  is  pow- 
erful stuff.  It  deals  with  the  murder  of  a 
young  American,  Charles  Horman,  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Allende 
government  In  Chile  during  the  fall  of  1973. 
It  is  no  secret  today  that  the  United  States 
was  deeply  and  shamefully  Involved  in  the 
demise  of  Salvadore  Allende's  Chile.  Ameri- 
can intervention  became  public  when  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  to  Study  Govern- 
ment Operations  with  Respect  to  Intelli- 
gence Activities  published  the  Church  Com- 
mittee Report. 

From  the  Committee  of  40,  a  subdivision 
of  the  National  Security  Council  under 
Henry  Kissinger's  chairmanship  to  the 
White  House  and  the  CIA— America  was  up 
to  Its  eyeballs  in  the  conspiracy  to  undercut 
the  Allende  government.  As  early  as  1970, 
Kissinger's  40  Committee  met  and  approved 
a  plan  for  "propaganda  and  other  activities" 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  CIA  "in  an  effort  to 
prevent  an  election  victory  by  Allende." 

Former  Chilean  Ambassador  William 
Korry  recalls  that  President  Nixon  himself 
went  a  little  berserk  when  he  discussed  the 
Allende  election  with  the  ambassador.  One 
wonders  why  a  man  like  Allende  was  able  to 
put  the  fear  of  God  Into  tough  political 
types  like  Nixon  or  Kissinger  who  chewed 
more  formidable  political  opponents  up  for 
snacks. 

We  know  the  following:  Allende  was  a  left- 
ist. But  he  could  not  be  linked  up  to  Russia 
unless  Nixon  and  Kissinger  were  living  on 
Fantasy  Island.  In  fact,  Allende  claimed 
that  the  only  thing  he  sought  as  Chile's 
leader  was  his  nation's  best  Interests. 
During  his  compalgn  Allende  said,  "The 
only  thing  we  want  is  our  absolute  Inde- 
pendence ...  I  have  read  Marx,  Engels  and 
Lenin,  but  I  have  also  read  Lincoln,  Jeffer- 
son and  Washington  .  .  .  Americans  cannot 
forget  their  own  struggle  and  must  realize 
what  ours  Involves." 

But  the  American  leaders  apparently 
forgot.  The  CIA  poured  millions  of  dollars 
Into  Chile  to  subvert  Allende's  government. 


General  Rene  Schneider,  the  57-year-old 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Chilean  Army 
was  assassinated.  Schneider  believed  in  sub- 
ordinating Chilean  military  authority  to  ci- 
vilian control  and  had  rejected  a  number  of 
covert  contacts  by  American  clandestine 
operatives.  By  1973  the  Chilean  house,  beset 
by  economic  and  political  problems  manu- 
factured by  the  policies  of  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer caved  in. 

The  film  "Missing"  is  based  on  a  book  by 
Thomas  Hauser,  "The  Execution  of  Charles 
Horman."  The  book  painfully  reconstructs 
Horman's  last  days  as  he  traveled  around 
Chile  attempting  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
the  revolutionary  maelstrom.  While  the 
film  spends  most  of  its  time  on  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  Horman's  desperate  family  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  of  his  disappearance,  the 
book  delves  deeply  Into  American  involve- 
ment in  this  whole  nefarious  episode. 

The  evidence  points  to  a  massive  conspira- 
cy—a  conspiracy  involving  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  American  military  the  CIA  and 
other  shadowy  government  types.  It  ap[>ears 
that  Horman  died  because  he  found  out  too. 
much  about  American  Involvement  In  Chile. 

His  father  and  wife  were  given  a  brutally 
insensitive  run-around  by  State  Department 
bureaucrats  and  from  the  American  ambas- 
sador himself.  After  he  was  dragged  from 
his  Santiago  apartment  by  Chilean  soldiers 
his  family  never  saw  him  again.  But  con- 
tacts with  other  American  and  Chilean 
friends  indicated  that  Horman's  arrest  and 
subsequent  murder  was  not  an  accident. 
There  is  even  a  hint  of  a  suggestion  that 
American  Intelligence  officials  might  have 
been  Involved  in  the  cold-blooded  execution 
of  an  American  citizen. 

The  questions  raised  by  "Missing"  cry  out 
for  answers  as  America  seems  poised,  once 
again,  to  embark  upon  a  Latin  American  ad- 
venture. The  youthful  audiences  that  are 
flocking  to  Boston  theaters  deserve  more 
from  their  government  than  skeptical  deni- 
als. They  are  asking  some  hard  questions 
about  their  government.  We  all  deserve  to 
be  told  the  truth.* 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 
REPORTS  ON  YUGOSLAVIA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  groups  most  widely  respected  as 
objective  and  fair  in  its  reporting  on 
human  rights  violations  is  Amnesty 
International.  In  February,  Anwiesty 
International  issued  its  report  on 
Yugoslavia,  which  concluded  the  situa- 
tion there  was  worsening. 

The  report  finds  a  recent  Increase  of 
human  rights  abuses  in  Yugoslavia.  In 
particular  it  states  that  article  133 
(hostile  propaganda),  article  131— par- 
ticipation in  hostile  activity— and  arti- 
cle 114— endangering  the  social  order— 
of  the  Yugoslav  Criminal  Code  have 
been  used  to  punish  nonviolent  politi- 
cal dissent  in  violation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  which  was  ratified  by  Yugo- 
slavia in  1971.  The  report  indicates 
that  harsh  prison  sentences— up  to  15 
years— have  been  given  to  people  ac- 
cused of  criticizing  the  Yugoslav 
system,  of  contacting  foreign  or  refu- 
gee groups  or  of  expressing  nationalist 
views.  For  example,  hundreds  of 
ethnic  Albanians  were  given  long  sen- 
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tences  for  taking  part  in  nationalist 
demonstrations  in  March  and  April 
1981.  Purthermore,  political  trials 
have  apparently  been  marked  by 
severe  breaches  of  international  stand- 
ards for  investigation  and  trial  proce- 
dures. LAck  of  open  trial,  threats  made 
to  prisoners,  and  court  bias  against  the 
defense  are  some  of  the  abuses  of  fair 
procedure  which  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional believes  have  occurred  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  this 
report  to  the  Senate's  attention.  1  ask 
that  a  summary  of  it  and  the  accompa- 
nying Amnesty  International  press  re- 
lease be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Amnisty  IirmucATioifAL  Reports  Inckease 

IN  Number  or  Yooosuivs  Imprisoned  for 

Opinions 

Amnesty  International  today  (Tuesday. 
February  9.  1983)  pointed  to  a  sharp  in- 
creue  in  the  number  of  people  imprisoned 
In  Yugoslavia  for  criticizing  official  policies 
or  expressing  opinions  disapproved  by  the 
authorities. 

In  a  detailed  news  report.  Yugotlavia: 
Priaonen  of  CoTUcience.  the  human  rights 
organization  noted  that  official  figures 
showed  political  prosecutions  had  nearly 
doubled  in  1980  over  the  previous  year  to 
553;  since  then  the  number  had  risen  sharp- 
ly again,  as  more  than  800  ethnic  Albanians 
were  convicted  after  nationalist  demonstra- 
tions in  Kosovo  Province  last  year. 

Many  of  the  political  prisoners  in  Yugo- 
slavia were  convicted  under  vaguely  worded 
laws  which  punish  expression  of  opinion. 

While  a  majority  are  Jailed  for  one  or  two 
months.  Amnesty  International  stressed  the 
severity  of  the  sentences  given  to  many, 
ranging  up  to  15  years  in  some  cases. 

Among  those  convicted  of  non-violent  po- 
litical offenses  who  were  adoptd  by  Amnes- 
ty International  as  prisoners  of  conscience 
or  were  under  investigation  for  possible 
adoption,  the  average  sentence  was  seven 
and  a  half  years  in  prison,  the  report  point- 
ed out.  Amnesty  International  worked  for 
65  adopted  prisoners  in  1981  and  was  inves- 
tigating 25  other  cases,  but  It  believes  there 
are  many  more  prisoners  of  conscience. 

People  have  been  imprisoned  under  a  law 
against  "hostile  propaganda"  for  comments 
they  were  alleged  to  have  made  in  private 
conversations,  for  poems  or  articles  and  for 
Interviews  given  to  the  foreign  press. 

Dr.  Marko  Veselica.  former  Communist 
Party  and  trade  union  official,  was  sen- 
tenced to  U  years  in  prison  in  September 
1981  after  giving  an  interview  to  a  foreign 
Journalist.  He  was  accused  of  misrepresent- 
ing conditions  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  inter- 
view and  of  having  contacts  with  emigres 
for  purposes  hostile  to  the  state. 

Father  Nedjo  Janjic.  a  Serbian  Orthodox 
priest,  is  serving  a  four-and-a-half-year  sen- 
tence for  singing  "nationalist  songs"  at  a 
private  party  celebrating  the  christening  of 
his  son. 

The  50-page  report  includes  descriptions 
of  the  laws  under  which  political  offenders 
are  convicted— often  In  contradiction  of 
Yugoslavia's  commitments  to  International 
human  rights  agreements.  It  describes  polit- 
ical trials  in  which  defense  evidence  is  often 
excluded,  prison  conditions  which  can  leave 
the  prisoners'  health  damaged,  and  the 
problems  of  earning  a  living  which  face 
some  of  the  released  prisoners. 


The  prisoners  include  members  of  many 
of  Yugoslavia's  varied  national  or  ethnic 
groups,  often  accused  of  expressing  nation- 
alist sentiments,  clergy,  and  advocates  of  po- 
litical change  or  simply  of  free  discussion. 

Among  them,  for  instance,  is  Dobroslav 
Paraga.  a  20-year-old  law  student  from 
Zagreb  who  helped  collect  signatures  for  a 
petition  to  the  government  for  an  amnesty 
for  political  prisoners.  Arrested  without  a 
warrant,  he  later  said  he  was  deprived  of 
food  for  five  days  while  the  security  police 
questioned  him  and  threatened  to  Idll  him. 
During  this  period,  he  signed  a  confession, 
which  he  later  retracted.  Evidence  said  by 
the  authorities  to  show  he  had  contact  with 
an  emigre  and  took  part  in  "hostile  propa- 
ganda" was  said  to  have  been  found  at  the 
home  of  a  friend.  The  friend  was  also  arrest- 
ed and.  according  to  the  police,  committed 
suicide  three  days  later.  Dobroslav  Paraga  is 
serving  a  five-year  prison  sentence. 

Yugoslavia  Spccial  Action:  Circui-ar  No.  5 
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Dr.  Marko  Veselica  (aged  45)  and  Jovo  Ilic 
(aged  35)  are  in  prison  serving  sentences  of 
U  and  nine  and  a  half  years  respectively. 
Like  many  other  adopted  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  Yugoslavia  they  were  convicted  of 
having  engaged  in  "hostile  propaganda" 
under  Article  133  of  the  SFRJ  Criminal 
Code.  They  were  also  found  guilty  of  "par- 
ticipation in  hostile  activity"  (Article  131); 
Jovo  Ilic  was  additionally  convicted  of 
"damaging  the  reputation  of  Yugoslavia"", 
and  Marko  Veselica  of  "inciting  national 
hatred"'. 

Dr.  Marko  Veselica  is  a  former  senior 
party  official,  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
Faculty  of  Economics  in  Zagreb,  a  member 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Croatian  Confeder- 
ation of  Trade  Unions  and  deputy  to  the 
Federal  Assembly.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
Croatian  League  of  Communists  and  dis- 
missed from  other  posts  in  1971;  he  served  a 
first  prison  sentence  from  1972  to  1977  and 
was  then  adopted  by  Amnesty  International 
as  a  prisoner  of  conscience.  At  Dr.  Veselica's 
second  trial  In  September  1981,  the  charges 
of  "hostile  propaganda  "  and  "incitement  to 
national  hatred"  arose  from  an  interview  he 
had  given  to  a  foreign  Journalist  in  which 
he  argued  that  Croatia  was  at  a  political 
and  economic  disadvantage  within  the 
Yugoslav  federation.  In  this  interview  he 
did  not  in  any  way  advocate  violence.  The 
charge  of  "participation  in  hostile  activity" 
was  based  on  the  accusation  that  he  had 
sent  documents  alleging  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Yugoslavia  to  several  people  abroad, 
including  three  Croatian  emigres,  for  publi- 
cation In  the  emigre  press  and  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  held  in  Madrid  in  1980. 
Dr.  Veselica  Is  reported  to  have  denied  the 
latter  charge  and  also  that  he  had  any  con- 
tacts with  emigres.  He  declared  that  he  was 
on  principle  against  any  extremist  organiza- 
tion, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  was 
against  violence  and  hatred.  He  acknowl- 
edged giving  the  interview  but  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  all  the  charges  against  him. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Veselica  followed  those  of 
two  other  prominent  Croatian  dissenters, 
the  historian  Dr.  Franjo  Tudjman  and  the 
writer  Viado  Ootovac.  who  in  February  and 
June  1981  were  sentenced  to  three  and  two 
years'  imprisonment  respectively  for  inter- 
views they  had  given  to  foreign  Journalists. 

Jovo  Ilic  is  a  Serbian  migrant  worker  from 
Bosnia,  employed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (FRO).  He  was  arrested  in  July 


1979  while  on  holiday  in  his  home  village. 
At  his  trial  In  December  1979  he  was  ac- 
cused of  contacts  with  politically  active 
emigres  in  the  FRO,  of  having  received 
propaganda  materials  from  them  and  of 
using  these  in  hostile  activities  against  the 
state  by  giving  them  to  Yugoslavs  working 
in  the  FRO  and  smuggling  them  into  Yugo- 
slavia with  the  intention  of  carrying  out 
hostile  activity  there.  However,  on  the  basis 
of  court  documents.  It  appears  that  his  only 
proved  contacts  with  emigres  were  casual, 
with  fellow-workers.  One  of  them  had  given 
him  some  postcards  and  newspaper  cuttings 
(pictures  of  Serbian  religious  and  historical 
figures),  which  together  with  some  badges 
with  crowns  on  them  advertising  beer  and 
cigarettes  constituted  the  alleged  "hostile 
propaganda"  material.  It  was  not  proved 
that  Ilic  had  shown  these  objects  to  anyone, 
although  one  witness  stated  he  had  seen  a 
postcard  showing  a  picture  of  a  Serbian  king 
which  Ilic  had  dropped  by  mistake.  Ilic  was 
also  accused  of  having  spoken  ill  of  Presi- 
dent Tito;  this  he  denied,  as  he  did  all  the 
other  charges  against  him.  The  sentence  of 
nine  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment  im- 
posed by  Tuzla  district  court  was  confirmed 
on  appeal;  Ilic  is  detaiiied  in  Foca  prison. 

Since  early  1980  the  number  of  persons 
prosecuted,  like  Dr.  Veselica  and  Jovo  Ilic. 
for  the  non-violent  exercise  of  their  funda- 
mental rights,  has  substantially  risen  in 
Yugoslavia  In  1980  553  persons  were 
charged  with  political  crimes,  the  great  ma- 
jority "minor  verbal  offences"  (according  to 
official  Yugoslav  figures)— an  83  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  A  decision 
taken  at  a  meeting  of  public  prosecutors  in 
April  1981  to  prosecute  political  offences 
more  severely  has  been  reflected  in  the  high 
sentences  (from  one  to  15  years'  imprison- 
ment) imposed  during  July  to  September  on 
over  300  ethnic  Albanians  In  Kosovo  prov- 
ince for  their  part  In  nationalist  demonstra- 
tions which  erupted  in  the  province  in 
March  and  April.  The  demonstrations  cul- 
minated in  violent  clashes  with  security 
forces  in  which  an  unknown  number  of 
people  were  killed  (nine  or  11  according  to 
official  figures)  and  several  hundred  wound- 
ed. A  further  500  demonstrators  were  sum- 
marily sentenced  to  up  to  60  days'  imprison- 
ment or  fines.  While  some  of  those  convict- 
ed were  charged  with  the  use  or  advocacy  of 
violence,  others  appear  to  have  been  impris- 
oned for  non-violent  activities.  Among  the 
latter.  Daut  Rashani.  an  18-year  old  high 
school  student,  was  Jailed  for  six  years  by 
Pristina  district  court  for  pamphlets  of  a 
hostile  content"  he  had  written  and  dis- 
tributed to  some  friends  before  the  demon- 
strations, for  participating  in  the  demon- 
strations and  later  describing  them  in  a 
pamphlet  as  a  success.  Like  many  other  de- 
fendants in  these  trials  he  was  accused 
under  Article  114  of  the  SFRJ  Criminal 
Code  of  "endangering  the  social  order",  an 
offence  punishable  by  up  to  15  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

Article  114.  like  other  articles  under 
which  prisoners  of  conscience  are  commonly 
convicted  such  as  Articles  133  and  131.  is 
loosely  formulated  and  in  practice  has  been 
applied  to  penalize  many  kinds  of  activity, 
including  non-violent  activity,  in  violation  of 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights  which  was  ratified  by  Yugo- 
slavia in  1971. 

Yugoslav  citizens  who  have  exercised 
their  right  to  freedom  of  expression  in  ways 
disapproved  of  by  the  authorities  have  typi- 
cally been  convicted  under  Article  133.  ""hos- 
tile propaganda",  an  offence  punishable  by 
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up  to  10  years'  imprisonment.  They  have 
usually  been  accused  of  having  "depicted 
maliciously  and  untruthfully "  the  socio-po- 
litical situation  in  Yugoslavia,  for  having  ex- 
pressed criticism  of  the  Yugoslav  political 
order  or  nationalist  views  (Yugoslavia  is  a 
multi-national  state),  whether  in  literary 
works,  pamphlets  or  letters,  in  articles  or 
Interviews  published  abroad,  or  even  in  pri- 
vate conversations  in  their  own  homes. 

Under  Article  131  dealing  with  "participa- 
tion In  hostUe  activity",  "a  Yugoslav  citizen, 
who  with  the  intent  of  engaging  in  hostile 
activity  against  the  country,  enters  into  con- 
tact with  a  foreign  state,  foreign  or  refugee 
organization  or  group  of  persons,  or  aids 
them  in  the  performance  of  hostile  activi- 
ty ",  may  be  punished  by  up  to  15  years'  im- 
prisonment. This  article  too,  does  not  make 
the  use  or  advocacy  of  violence  a  necessary 
element  of  the  offence  and  charges  under 
this   article    have   typically   been   brought 
against  Yugoslav  citizens  accused  of  con- 
tacts. whUe  living  or  working  abroad,  with 
politically   active   emigres  opposed   to   the 
Yugoslav  political  order.   Heavy  sentences 
are  frequently  Imposed  under  this  article, 
even  where  the  defendants  were  not  accused 
of  the  use.  planning  or  advocacy  of  violence. 
People  arrested  on  political  charges  have 
often    reported    breaches    of    international 
standards  for  Investigation  and  trial  proce- 
dures. Access  by  the  accused  to  a  lawyer  of 
his  choice  during  investigation  has  some- 
times   been    severely    restricted,    or    even 
denied.  Political  offences  are  frequently  in- 
vestigated by  sUte  security  officials;  some 
detainees  have  sUted  that  they  were  Intimi- 
dated, threatened  or  physicaUy  maltreated 
in  order  to  obtain  a  "confession  "  from  them. 
The  principle  of  open  trial  has  often  been 
Ignored.  Some  political  trials  have  been  held 
In  camera;  more  frequently  access  has  been 
restricted    to    a   small    number    of    people 
issued  with  a  pass.  Courts  have  often  reject- 
ed defence  proposals  for  the  presentation  of 
evidence    or    the    calling    of   witnesses   on 
behalf  of  the  accused,  so  that  trials  have 
been  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  the  pros- 
ecution. 

A  number  of  these  breaches  of  procedure 
are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  a  series  of 
trials  in  1980  and  1981  of  members  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox and  Muslim  faiths  in  Bosnia-Hercego- 
vina.  who  have  been  accused  of  "abusing  re- 
ligion for  political  ends".  In  December  1980, 
Father  NedJo  JanJlc.  aged  23.  a  Serbian  Or- 
thodox priest,  was  sentenced  by  Sarajevo 
district  court  to  six  years'  imprisonment  (re- 
duced on  appeal  to  four  and  a  half  years)  on 
charges  of  "inciting  religious  and  national 
hatred"  for  songs  of  a  nationalist  content 
sung  by  him  and  his  guests  at  a  private 
christening  party  for  his  baby  son.  In  Octo- 
ber 1981  another  parish  priest.  Brother  Jozo 
Zovko.  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  sentenced  to 
three  and  a  half  years'  Imprisonment  for 
"hostUe  propaganda".  He  was  accused  of 
having  spoken  of  Yugoslavia's  post-war  his- 
tory as  "40  years  imprisonment"  in  a 
sermon  to  pilgrims  in  July  1981.  At  his  trial. 
Brother  Zovko  reportedly  stated  that  his 
words  had  been  misinterpreted;  he  had  been 
preaching  repentance  tuid  had  alluded  to  a 
Gospel  passage  in  which  the  state  of  sin  is 
likened  to  imprisonment.  The  court  report- 
edly refused  the  defence's  request  that 
theologians  be  requested  to  give  expert  tes- 
timony and  that  numerous  parishioners 
who  attended  the  sermon  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses. 

Defence  proposals  for  the  presentation  of 
evidence  and  the  calling  of  witnesses  were 


also  rejected  in  the  case  of  Dobroslav 
Paraga,  a  19-year  old  law  student  who  was 
arrested  in  November  1980  after  he  had 
helped  to  collect  signatures  for  a  petition 
for  an  amnesty  for  political  prisoners.  He 
was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
in  May  1981  on  charges  of  "participation  in 
hostile  activity"  and  "hostile  propaganda", 
based  on  a  confession  which  he  had  retract- 
ed, stating  that  he  had  made  it  after  having 
been  intimidated  and  threatened  by  sUte 
security  police  and  deprived  of  food  for  five 
days.  In  December  1981  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Croatia  Increased  his  sentence  to  five 
years'  imprisonment. 

Although  the  Yugoslav  Constitution  guar- 
antees the  right  of  petition,  a  sUtement  in 
February  1981  by  the  official  Yugoslav 
newsagency.  Tanjug.  announced  that  this, 
and  several  other  similar  petitions,  had  been 
rejected  as  "legally  and  politically  unaccept- 
able"; it  accused  their  authors  of  "evil  and 
immoral  Intentions"  and  of  having  deliber- 
ately organized  a  "campaign  to  discredit 
Yugoslavia's  high  reputation  in  the 
world".* 


AGRICULTURE  IN  CRISIS 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  by 
every  measurable  yardstick,  agricul- 
ture is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Real  farm 
income  declined  by  almost  25  percent 
last  year  and  is  currently  at  its  lowest 
level  since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
forecast  for  1982  is  even  more  bleak 
when  real  farm  income  is  projected  to 
be  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  Nation's 
history.  Farm  purchasing  power  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $100  million  less  than  in 
1932— the  worst  year  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

Farm  prices  have  not  kept  pace  with 
increased  production  costs  and  the 
general  inflation  rate.  And  continued 
high  interest  rates  are  threatening  the 
future  viabUlty  of  the  agricultural 
sector.  Over  the  past  30  yestf^.  farmers 
have  gone  from  the  point  where  their 
annual  net  Income  approximately 
equaled  their  debts  to  the  point  where 
their  debts  now  exceed  net  income  by 
a  factor  of  eight.  Many  farmers  are 
facing  bankruptcy  because  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  service  those  debts.  In 
January  1982,  delinquency  rates  for 
Farmers  Home  AdmlnlBtratlon  loans 
were  at  an  alltlme  high— 10  times 
higher  than  the  previous  year.  And 
forced  liquidations  will  be  at  their 
highest  level  since  the  PmHA  was 
founded  in  1937. 

Former  Senator  Henry  Bellmon, 
who  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1980  to 
rettim  to  Oklahoma  to  run  his  farm, 
recently  testified  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  to  outline  the 
problems  he  is  encountering.  Now.  if 
Senator  Bellmon  is  having  dlffictilty 
sustaining  his  farm  operation,  you  can 
be  certain  that  It  Is  not  the  result  of 
poor  management.  Rather,  it  Is  due  to 
economic  forces  beyond  his  control. 
Like  thousands  of  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation,  he  has  been  caught  In  a 
cost-price  squeeze  and  Is  no  longer 
able  to  realize  a  profit  on  his  invest- 
ment. 


Senator  Bellmon's  experiences  are. 
unfortunately,  the  norm  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  following  stotlstics 
will  dramatically  Illustrate  what  has 
transpired  In  one  Arizona  county.  In 
1976      Cochise      County      harvested 
171,400   acres.   In   1981,  by  contrast, 
only  53.878  acres  were  harvested.  And 
the  projected  plantings  for  1982  are  a 
mere  34,000  acres.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  137,400  acres  are  no  longer  In  pro- 
duction in  Cochise  County.  This  dra- 
matic decline  in  farm  acreage  In  pro- 
duction cannot  be  attributed  to  poor 
management  as  is  often  alleged  by  the 
Farmers        Home        Administration. 
Rather,  I  believe  It  is  stark  proof  that 
agriculture  is  no  longer  profitable  for 
thousands  of  the  Nation's  farmers.  If 
the  Nation's  farm  base  Is  allowed  to 
continue  to  erode,  we  may  soon  find 
ourselves  In  the  dangerous  situation 
where  we  are  no  longer  able  to  supply 
our  citizens  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 
Agriculture  has  been  historically  one 
of  the  most  productive  sectors  of  our 
economy,  and  its  Impact  on  the  overall 
economy  cannot  be  Ignored.  The  value 
added  to  farm  products  as  they  flow 
through  the  economic  system  amounts 
to  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  And  one  out  of  every  five  jobs 
in  private  enterprise  Is  directly  related 
to  American  agriculture.  Further,  agri- 
cultural exports  have  significantly  re- 
duced   our    balance-of-trade    deficits 
every  year  over  the  past  decade,  al- 
though the  dollar  value  of  our  farm 
exports  Is  expected  to  decline  next 
year.  Clearly,  it  Is  In  the  Nation's  best 
Interests  to  take  whatever  measures 
are  necessary  to  Insure  a  healthy  agri- 
cultural sector. 

Increased  production  costs,  high  In- 
terest rates,  inflation,  record  crops,  de- 
pressed commodity  prices,  and  shrink- 
ing domestic  and  foreign  markets  have 
all    converged    to    reduce    real    farm 
Income  and  Increase  farm  debt.  These 
forces  are.  very  simply,  beyond  the 
control   of   Individual    farmers.    It   is 
therefore,   incumbent  upon   Congress 
and  the  administration  to  assist  farm- 
ers through  the  current  crisis.  There 
are  a  number  of  actions  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  to  alleviate  existing 
problems.  First,  I  believe  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  should  declare  a 
moratorium  on  foreclosures  and  forced 
liquidations,  and  I  am  pleased  that  a 
bipartisan  group  of  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  in- 
troduced   legislation    to    this    effect. 
S.  2149.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
that  measure  and  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive expeditious  consideration  by  the 
committee.  Second.  I  believe  farmers 
should  be  allowed  to  reschedule  or  re- 
amortlze  existing  loans  at  their  origi- 
nal rate  of  Interest.  The  reamortlza- 
tlon  of  loans  at  higher  Interest  rates 
will  only  aggravate  farmers'  debt  situ- 
ation. Third,  the  $600  million  emer- 
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gency  economic  loan  fund,  authorized 
in  the  1981  farm  bill,  should  be  imme- 
diately released  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  borrowers  In  dis- 
tress. Finally,  the  administration  must 
pursue  an  aggressive  agricultural 
export  policy  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
and  open  up  new  foreign  markets  to 
American  products. 

I  hope  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  will  not  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  the  Nation's  agricultural  sector 
to  continue  to  deteriorate.  The  time  to 
act  is  now.« 


HERBERT  HOOVER  AND  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  approved  jmd  the  Presi- 
dent signed  S.  651.  which  names  the 
main  Department  of  Commerce  build- 
ing in  Washington.  D.C..  for  the  De- 
partment's most  distinguished  Secre- 
tary. Herbert  Hoover.  The  dedication 
ceremony  Is  now  in  the  planning 
stages  at  the  Department,  and  will 
take  place  this  sununer. 

One  of  Secretary  Hoover's  initial 
achievements  was  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, which  brought  seven  arid  and 
competitive  Western  States  into  agree- 
ment on  a  formula  for  use  of  Colorado 
River  water.  November  24  of  this  year 
will  mark  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  that  compact. 

Northcutt  Ely,  who  served  during 
Hoover's  Presidency  as  Executive  As- 
sistant to  Interior  Secretary  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  has  written  an  essay 
about  the  development  of  the  Colora- 
do River  compact.  Without  this  agree- 
ment. It  Is  doubtful  that  plaiming  for 
Hoover  Dam  in  Boulder  Canyon  could 
have  proceeded.  Mr.  Ely  subsequently 
represented  the  Interior  Department 
in  negotiations  over  Hoover  Dam 
water  and  power  contracts. 

In  light  of  the  impending  dedication 
of  the  Hoover  BuUding,  as  well  as  the 
present  concern  about  the  use  and 
supply  of  western  water.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Ely's  essay.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

Herbert  Hoover  Ain>  the  Colorado  River 
(By  Northcutt  Ely) 

November  24,  1982,  will  mark  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  by  repreaenUtives  of  the 
SUtes  of  Arizona,  California  Colorado. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  federal  representative.  While  this  chap- 
ter of  Mr.  Hoover's  career  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  his  accomplishments  on  a 
broader  stage,  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
looms  so  large  in  the  development  of  the 
seven  Colorado  River  SUtes  that  this  60th 
anniversary  year  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
take  note  of  t&i.  Hoover's  enormous  contri- 
bution to  the  development  made  possible  by 
that  Compact. 

In  1921,  when  Herbert  Hoover  was  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  seven  States  of  the 


Colorado  River  Basin  appealed  to  him  to 
accept  the  chairmanship  of  a  commission  to 
negotiate  an  interstate  compact  which 
would  apportion  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  System.  (It  happens  that  my  father, 
Sims  Ely,  represented  Arizona  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  legislation  which  authorized  the 
negotiation  of  that  compact,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  any  resulting  agree- 
ment. ) 

Mr.  Hoover  accepted,  and  on  December  17. 
1921.  President  Harding  appointed  him  as 
federal  representative  on  the  Colorado 
River  ComnUaslon.  Commissioners  were 
named  by  each  of  the  seven  States.  As 
might  be  expected  of  any  organization 
under  Mr.  Hoover's  direction,  they  were  im- 
mediately put  to  work. 

Seven  meetings  were  held  in  Mr.  Hsover's 
office  In  Washington  during  January  1922. 
In  his  opening  statement.  Mr.  Hoover  point- 
ed out  that  "It  is  fortunate  that  there  Is 
little  established  right  on  the  River,  and 
that  we  have  almost  a  clean  sheet  with 
which  to  begin  our  efforts." 

But  the  seven  States  developed  an  early 
aptitude  for  writing  some  very  large  claims 
on  that  clean  sheet.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  Mr  Hoover  had  taken  on  a  formidable 
task  Indeed  in  endeavoring  to  get  an  agree- 
ment among  these  competitors.  As  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur  was  to  say  later,  "west  of  the 
100th  meridian  water,  and  water  alone.  Is 
the  key  to  man's  future."  Those  desert 
States  were  believers. 

Several  contending  forces  were  at  work. 
The  demand  for  an  interstate  compact  origi 
nated  with  the  four  Upper  States  which  lie 
above  the  Orand  Canyon— Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming.  They  wanted  pro- 
tection against  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
priority  of  appropriation— "first  in  time, 
first  in  right"— if,  as  seemed  likely,  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  give  this  doctrine  Inter- 
state effect  in  the  pending  case  of  Wyoming 
V.  Colorado.  They  feared  that  the  Lower 
States— Arizona,  California.  Nevada— would 
greatly  expand  their  uses  of  the  Colorado's 
waters  before  the  Upper  States  could  do  so. 
and  that  the  Upper  States,  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Lower  Basin  States, 
would  be  [>ermanently  precluded  from  ex- 
panding their  then  rather  meager  uses. 

This  fear  was  well  founded.  In  the  Lower 
Basin  momentum  was  gathering  for  con- 
struction of  a  large  storage  dam.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  to  merely  expand  irriga- 
tion. It  was  primarily  needed  to  protect  the 
Imperial  Valley  from  flooding.  This  area, 
one  of  the  moat  productive  in  the  United 
SUtea.  Ues  below  sea  level.  In  1906  It  had 
suffered  a  catastrophic  change  of  course  of 
the  Colorado  River  which  resulted  in  the 
River's  full  flow  coursing  into  the  valley.  In- 
stead of  going  into  the  Oulf  of  California 
for  many  months.  In  addition,  the  Imperial 
Valley  was  being  Irrigated  at  the  time  by  a 
canal  that  traversed  Mexican  territory.  For 
every  reason,  there  waa  a  deaire  for  an  AU- 
American  canal. 

The  drive  for  a  storage  dam  was  sponsored 
also  by  the  cities  on  the  coastal  plain,  pri- 
marily Los  Angelea.  The  coastal  areas 
sought  to  salvage  the  River's  flood  waters 
for  use  In  the  coastal  area  by  means  of  a 
projected  240-mlle  aqueduct,  and  they 
wanted  a  high  dam  in  order  to  put  the 
waters  of  the  river  to  work  in  generating 
low-coat  electric  power. 

These  drives,  for  a  dam  to  provide  flood 
control,  conservation  of  flood  waters,  and 
power  generation,  and  for  an  All-American 
canal,  were  linked  together  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project.  Legisla- 


tion to  authorize  such  a  project  (the  early 
Swing- Johnson  bills)  was  attracting  national 
attention.  But  this  project  was  confronted 
by  a  major  political  obstacle,  the  objections 
of  the  four  Upper  States,  with  their  eight 
senators,  to  any  such  giant  expansion  of 
uses  of  the  Lower  Basin  unless  the  Upper 
States  were  first  protected  against  its  legal 
consequences,  vis-a-vis  their  own  relatively 
Inchoate  plans  for  future  water  projects. 

In  the  Lower  Basin  there  was  an  added 
complication.  Arizona  was  as  suspicious  of 
California  as  were  the  four  Upper  States, 
and  demanded  some  sort  of  Interstate,  as 
well  as  Interbasln.  protection  against  Cali- 
fornia's preemption  of  the  water  supply  via 
the  law  of  appropriation. 

When  this  tar-baby  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Hoover  in  1921.  the  dimensions  of  this 
multi-faceted  complex  of  problems  were  Just 
beginning  to  be  understood. 

And  there  was  a  personal  complication. 
The  drive  for  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
was  being  led  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California  Joined  by  Congressman  Phil 
Swing  of  that  State.  Neither  of  these  two 
men  had  any  love  for  Mr.  Hoover,  their  dif- 
ferences having  peaked  during  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1920.  As  events  were  to  prove, 
however,  both  Hiram  Johnson  and  Herbert 
Hoover  were  men  of  such  stature  that  they 
could  warmly  support  each  other  In  a 
number  of  coounon  causes,  notably  as  evi- 
denced by  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  In  1925  In 
suppori  of  Johnson's  plan  for  a  high  multi- 
purpose dam  instead  of  a  low  flood-control 
dam,  and  again  in  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  some  two  decades  later.  But 
we  have  anticipated  the  narrative  some- 
what. 

In  February  1922,  the  Pall-Davis  Report. 
"Problems  of  Imperial  Valley  and  Vicinity." 
prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
became  available.  It  tabulated  the  water-use 
potentials  of  various  sections  of  the  Basin  if 
development  should  proceed  under  the  doc- 
trine of  priority  of  appropriation  without 
regard  to  state  lines. 

The  Commission,  in  the  light  of  that 
report  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  pending 
decision  In  Wyoming  v.  Cotorodo,  recon- 
vened in  the  spring  of  1922  for  public  hear- 
ings throughout  the  states  of  the  basin. 

On  June  5  of  that  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision,  which,  as 
anticipated,  sustained  the  doctrine  of  priori- 
ty of  appropriation  across  state  lines.  The 
effect,  as  the  representative  of  Colorado  put 
it,  was  that  the  Upper  States  must  use  every 
means  to  retard  development  in  the  Lower 
States  until  the  uses  in  the  Upper  States 
had  reached  their  maximum.  This  unfortu- 
nate situation,  as  he  pointed  out,  could  be 
avoided  only  by  an  Interstate  compact,  re- 
serving water  for  the  Upper  States,  before 
further  development  cpuld  take  place  In  the 
Lower  Basin.  The  compact  had  become  a 
matter  of  urgency  If  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  was  ever  to  become  a  reality. 

The  Commission  suspended  Its  work  until 
November  1922,  apparently  in  order  to  keep 
the  compact  negotiations  out  of  State  poll- 
tics,  if  possible.  The  Colorado  River  Issue 
was  warming  up,  particularly  in  Arizona. 
But  if  the  expectation  was  that  there  would 
clear  sailing  after  the  November  elections, 
the  Commissioners  were  in  for  a  shock.  Six 
of  the  seven  governors  were  replaced.  This, 
however,  was  not  due  to  the  Colorado  River 
problem,  except  in  Arizona  where  the  Colo- 
rado had  taken  center  stage. 

When  the  Commission  reconvened  at 
Bishop's  Lodge,  New  Mexico,  November  9, 
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1922.  for  its  tenth  meeting.  Mr.  Hoover 
found  that  he  was  dealing  with  six  repre- 
senUtives  of  lame  duck  governors.  He  put  in 
a  busy  time  negotiation  by  telephone  with 
the  governors-elect.  He  was  able  to  persuade 
all  of  them  to  continue  the  credentials 
which  had  been  Issued  by  their  predeces- 
sors. The  new  governors  were  invited  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Commission,  and 
several  of  them  did.  As  Mr.  Hoover  gracious- 
ly put  it,  the  prestige  of  the  Commmis- 
sioners  appointed  by  the  predecessor  gover- 
nors was  such  that  in  every  case  the  former 
Commissioners  remained  in  office  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  compact  negotiations.  Per- 
haps an  impartial  observer  would  have  said 
that  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Hoover  was  such 
that  the  governors  did  not  care  to  decline 
his  request  that  the  Commissioners  remain 
in  office. 

The  most  troublesome  transition  of  power 
occurred  in  Arizona.  Here,  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Campbell,  Republican,  and  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Hoover,  was  replaced,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  by  George  W.  P. 
Hunt.  These  two  men  faced  each  other  in 
several  close  elections,  some  of  which  were 
contested,  so  that,  for  months  at  a  time, 
there  was  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  them 
lawfully  held  office.  Mr.  Hunt,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  elected  to  make  the  Colorado 
River  a  major  political  battleground.  Al- 
though Governor  Campbell's  nominee  re- 
mained in  office,  it  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  anything  he  might  take  back  to 
Arizona  with  his  signature  was  going  to  be 
injected  into  some  very  hot  politics. 

It  had  become  apparent  to  Mr.  Hoover 
that  any  attempt  to  allocate  waters  individ- 
ually to  the  several  states  would  be  pro- 
tracted, and  probably  unsuccessful.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  was  to  say  40  years  later, 
participants  have  stated  that  the  compact 
negotiations  would  have  broken  down  but 
for  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal:  that  the  Conunls- 
slon  limit  its  effort  to  a  division  of  water  be- 
tween the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower 
Basin,  leaving  to  each  basin  the  future  in- 
ternal allocation  to  individual  states. 

Later  on  Mr.  Hoover  explained  his  solu- 
tion (which,  as  we  shall  see.  broke  the 
logjam)  in  a  speech  he  made  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco. 

He  said:  "The  major  legal  dispute  Ues  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins.  Indeed, 
all  the  problems  very  naturally  divided 
themselves  Into  two  parts,  that  Is  into  the 
two  basins  of  the  river,  seperated  by  the 
Grand  Canyon."  He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
assign  to  each  part  a  certain  portion  of  the 
flow  of  the  River  permanently,  and  to  devel- 
op the  two  basins  as  separate  '"principal- 
ities." as  he  called  them,  leaving  to  the 
future  the  allocation  to  individual  states  of 
their  shares  of  their  basin's  apportionment. 

The  Commission,  in  this  atmosphere, 
went  ahead  with  17  more  meetings,  and 
completed  its  work  on  November  24,  1922. 
On  that  day  all  seven  Conunissioners  and 
Mr.  Hoover  signed  the  Compact. 

The  Colorado  River  Compact,  as  Mr. 
Hoover  had  proposed,  was  featured  by  an 
apportionment  between  the  Upper  Basin 
and  the  Lower  Basin,  without  attempting  to 
make  allocations  to  individual  sUtes.  It  is  a 
document  of  only  some  1.200  words,  but  it 
was  destined  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  "law  of  the  river."  which  has  governed 
the  huge  developments  which  have  taken 
place  In  both  basins  in  the  ensuing  half -cen- 
tury- 
Space,  and  probably  the  scope  of  the  read- 
er's attention,  do  not  warrant  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Compact,  but  a  few  high- 
lights may  be  in  order. 


The  document  defines  the  Colorado  River 
System  as  including  the  main  stream  and  all 
its  tributaries.  That  definition  included  the 
Gila  River  in  Arizona,  a  matter  of  great  con- 
troversy, as  it  later  developed.  It  defines  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  as  comp,  ising  not 
only  the  drainage  area  of  the  Colorado 
River  System,  but  also  all  other  territory 
within  the  United  SUtes  to  whlcl  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system  sh  11 
be  beneficially  applied.  By  this  deflnitlor 
the  Basin  Includes  the  coastal  plain  c 
Southern  California,  the  Salton  Sink  (Impe- 
rial Valley),  and  the  areas  into  which  trans- 
mountain  diversions  might  be  made  in  the 
Upper  SUtes,  primarily  the  Arkansas, 
North  Platte,  and  Rio  Grande  basins.  It  de- 
lines  the  Upper  Basin  as  being  that  portion 
lying  above  Lee  Perry,  a  point  Just  above 
the  Canyon,  and  the  Lower  Basin  as  the 
area  downstream  from  Lee  Ferry. 

Article  IIKa)  apportioned  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  System  to  each  Basin  the  "exclu- 
sive beneficial  consumptive  use  of  7,500,000 
acre-feet  of  water  per  annum."  The  term 
"exclusive  beneficial  consumptive  use"  was 
defined  to  mean  "diversions  less  returns  to 
the  river."  that  is  to  say,  not  the  quantity 
diverted,  but  the  lesser  quantity  that  is  in 
fact  consumed. 

But  another  provision.  Article  IllCd),  obli- 
gated the  four  SUtes  of  the  Upper  Division 
not  to  deplete  the  flow  of  the  river  at  Lee 
Perry  below  an  aggregate  of  75  million  acre- 
feet  for  any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years. 
The  apparent  identity  between  this  number, 
which  divided  by  10.  amounts  to  an  annual 
average  of  7.5  million  acre-feet,  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  7.5  million  acre-feet  of 
annual  consumptive  use  made  by  Article 
IIKa).  was  a  most  unfortunate  coincidence, 
as  it  subsequently  turned  out.  The  guaran- 
tee at  Lee  Perry  is  in  terms  of  a  flow  of  wet 
water,  not  in  terms  of  consumptive  use, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  apportionment 
made  by  Article  IIKa).  Since  the  IIKd) 
guarantee  is  measured  at  the  division  point 
between  the  two  basins,  it  excludes  the  con- 
sumptive use  on  the  Lower  Basin  tributar- 
ies, noUbly  the  Gila,  whereas  the  appor- 
tionment made  by  Article  IIKa)  includes  the 
use  of  those  tributaries,  by  definition.  The 
Commissioners  understood  the  difference 
between  IIKa)  and  IIKd).  but  some  of  their 
successors  in  public  office  did  not. 

But  this  anticipates  the  story  somewhat. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  work  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1922,  the  Commissioners  adopted  a 
number  of  resolutions,  noUbly  one  recogniz- 
ing the  great  contribution  made  by  Mr. 
Hoover.  The  representative  of  Colorado. 
I>elph  E.  Carpenter,  made  a  rather  touching 
speech,  which  deserves  quotation: 

"...  the  members  of  this  Commission  ap- 
preciate that  our  whole  proceedings  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  frank  statement 
that  to  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Hoover,  is  due 
the  greater  measure  of  credit  for  this  suc- 
cessful termination  of  our  labors.  Through 
all  the  days  of  our  toll,  he  has  been  kind, 
just,  generous  and  patient.  We  have  come  to 
respect  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  for 
your  ability,  but  for  your  personality;  and  as 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  great  undertaking,  I  am  des- 
ignated by  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  express  to  you  not  only  our  admi- 
ration, but  our  love  and  esteem.  And  we 
assure  you  that  wherever  you  may  go.  what- 
ever you  may  do,  you  will  carry  through  life 
the  fond  esteem,  admiration  and  love  of  all 
of  us;  and  if  any  of  us  survive  you,  ours  will 
be  a  fond  recollection." 


The  notion  that  some  of  the  Commission- 
ers might  survive  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  mis- 
placed expecUtion.  He  outlived  all  of  them. 
This  difference  in  longevity  proved  to  be  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  as  we  shall  see. 
both  historicaUy  and  in  its  legal  conse- 
quences. 

When  Arizona's  represenUtive,  Mr.  Nor- 
vell.  brought  the  Compact  home  for  ratifica- 
tion in  November  1922.  he  encountered  a 
hornet's  nest.  The  issue  then,  and  for  many 
years  afterward,  was  the  inclusion  of  the 
Gila  River  in  the  definition  of  the  Colorado 
River  System.  This  raised  the  question  of 
whether  Arizona's  uses  on  that  stream 
vould  be  charged  as  part  of  the  uses  of  the 
Xxjwer  Basin,  and  hence  charged  against  Ari- 
zona in  any  future  agreement  with  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada. 

The  Compact  had  a  stormy  history  in  the 
Arizona  Legislature  in  1922  and  1923.  Its 
course  was  punctuated  by  tie-votes  or  by 
motions  that  prevailed  by  a  single  vote.  The 
ultimate  outcome,  however,  was  rejection  of 
the  Compact,  precipiUting  some  40  years  of 
conflict.  Arizona  did  not  ratify  the  Compact 
imtil  1945.  and  the  controversy  did  not 
really  end  until  1968,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Hoover,  foreseeing  that  the  Arizona 
negotiator  was  likely  to  be  made  a  sacrificial 
lamb  when  he  returned  to  report  to  a  hos- 
tile Governor,  had  made  a  difficult  decision. 
He  sequestered  the  minutes  of  the  last  ten 
meetings  (the  decisive  sessions)  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  and  refused  to  pub- 
lish them.  He  promised  the  Commissioners 
that  he  would  not  release  those  minutes 
during  their  lifetimes,  and  he  kept  that 
promise.  The  debates  and  compromises  were 
not  made  public  until  nearly  40  years  later, 
during  the  trial  of  the  last  of  the  Colorado 
River  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.  After  all 
seven  commissioners  had  died,  and  when 
the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
asked  Mr.  Hoover  to  release  those  minutes, 
he  did  so.  As  could  have  been  anticipated, 
they  did  no  discredit  to  anyone;  they  por- 
trayed vigorous  advocacy  by  each  of  the 
SUtes'  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Hoover's 
sUtesmanship  in  keeping  the  negotiations 
going. 

By  1926,  Congress  had  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  development  of  the  Colora- 
do River,  with  or  without  Arizona's  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Compact.  In  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  of  1928.  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  great  storage  dam  at 
Boulder  Canyon  (the  dam  now  known  as 
Hoover  Dam),  with  a  power  plant  there,  and 
the  All-American  Canal,  and  gave  ite  con- 
sent to  the  Colorado  River  Compact  as 
either  a  six-sUte  agreement,  or  a  seven- 
sUte  document.  In  the  event  that  only  six 
sUtes  should  ratify,  it  made  the  act  condi- 
tional on  enactment  by  Calilomia  of  a  sUt- 
ute  limiting  her  uses  of  water.  California  did 
this.  In  the  exact  terms  prescribed.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress,  in  prescribing  those  terms, 
had  fallen  into  the  error  of  confusing  the 
Compact's  guarantee  of  flow  at  Lee  Ferry 
with  the  apportionment  of  consumptive  use. 
thus  compounding  rather  than  resolving  the 
controversy  between  Arizona  and  the  other 
SUtes.  It  took  four  Supreme  Court  suits  to 
esUblish  a  modus  vivendl. 

The  Project  Act  (the  fourth  Swing- John- 
son bill)  went  into  effect  on  December  21, 
1929,  by  presidential  proclamation  that  the 
Congressional  condition  had  been  met  juid 
that  the  Compact  had  come  into  force  as  a 
six-sUte  agreement.  The  President  signing 
that  proclamation  was  Herbert  Hoover. 
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The  most  direct  result  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  was  that  it  made  possible 
the  enactment  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act.  The  Colorado  River  compact  Is  the 
first  and  great  instance  in  which  Congress 
adopted  the  terms  of  a  Compact  as  part  of  a 
Federal  statute,  and,  indeed,  subjected  the 
exercise  of  Federal  powers  to  the  control  of 
an  Interstate  compact.  The  genius  of  the 
Compact  was  its  Isolation  and  solution  of 
the  issues  between  the  two  basins  which 
had  to  be  disposed  of  before  storage  could 
be  built  In  either  with  safety  to  the  other, 
while  avoiding  local  issues  whose  solution 
was  not  essential  In  advance  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam. 

By  this  pair  of  compromises— one  being 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Hoover  "two  princi- 
palities" theme  in  the  Compact,  the  other 
being  Hiram  Johnson's  acquiescence  In  the 
unprecedented  scheme  of  subjecting  his 
cherished  federal  legislation  to  an  interstate 
Compact— the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam  and  the  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  was  made  possible  a  full  40  years  in 
advance  of  the  final  determination  of  the 
water  rights  of  the  individual  states  in  the 
Lower  Basin. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Compact  was 
perfect.  Like  many  historical  compromises. 
Including  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  expressed  in  some  respects  agree- 
ments on  words  rather  than  on  concepts, 
and  in  other  respects  tacit  agreements  to 
remain  silent  on  troublesome  issues.  Mr. 
Hoover  pointed  out  some  of  these  quick- 
sands during  the  negotiations,  but  he  was  a 
mediator,  not  empowered  to  be  a  decision- 
maker. And  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  a  great  part 
of  the  subsequent  controversy  came  about 
because  of  the  ambiguities  in  the  Lower 
Basin  apportionment  which  Congress  super- 
imposed in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 
This  Is  a  subject  of  Its  own,  outside  the 
present  theme,  the  Colorado  River  chapter 
In  Mr.  Hoover's  career. 

The  Compact  was  not  Mr.  Hoover's  last 
connection  with  the  Colorado  River,  howev- 
er. 

The  Project  Act  required  that  before  the 
dam  or  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  could  be 
built,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
obtain  contracts  which  would  assure  repay- 
ment of  the  Goverrunent's  Investment 
within  50  years.  The  investment  In  the  dam 
was  to  be  repaid  with  interest:  that  In  the 
All-Amerlcan  Canal  without  interest. 

The  Hoover  Administration  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  fulfilling  these  unprece- 
dented conditions.  The  power  contracts 
which  would  underwrite  the  government's 
Investment  in  the  dam  were  particularly 
troublesome,  in  view  of  the  dispute  then 
raging  between  advocates  of  public  power, 
and  those  who  insisted  on  keeping  the  fed- 
eral government  out  of  the  power  business. 
Mr.  Hoover,  as  a  known  advocate  of  private 
enterprise,  was  accused  of  planning  to  keep 
the  Boulder  Canyon  power  development  in 
private  hands.  He  did  the  opposite:  he 
obeyed  the  directive  In  the  Project  Act  that 
preference  be  given  to  states  and  munici- 
palities. Ninety-three  percent  of  the  firm 
energy  was  allowed  to  public  agencies. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  (who  had  been  Mr.  Hoover's  closest 
friend  when  both  were  students  at  Stan- 
ford) succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
power  contracts  and  persuading  Congress 
that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to 
start  construction  on  the  dam.  Work  was 
commenced  In  1930. 

When  Secretary  Wilbur  Initiated  contruc- 
Uon  on  September  17.  1930,  he  announced 


that  the  dam  was  to  be  called  the  Hoover 
Dam.  Congress  accepted  this  proposal  with 
enthusiasm:  the  first  five  appropriation  bills 
designated  the  dam  as  Hoover  Dam.  The 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado,  called 
attention  to  this  decision,  saying  in  1931: 
"We  unanimously  and  very  gladly  wrote 
Into  this  act  those  v/ords  making  the 
naming  of  that  great  dam  the  Hoover  Dam 
by  the  action  of  Congress.  That  will  be  a 
monument  to  him  for  centuries  after  every 
other  act  of  his  administration,  and  of  this 
Congress,  will  have  passed  into  utter  oblivi- 
on. ..  .  The  dam  Is  now  officially  named 
both  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by 
Congress." 

When  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickej  took 
office  in  the  first  Roosevelt  Administration, 
he  thought  poorly  of  this  idea,  and  infor- 
mally instructed  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  call  the  dam  Boulder  Dam.  But,  when 
Harry  Truman  became  President,  he  under- 
took to  rectify  this.  President  Truman  and 
ex-President  Hoover  developed  a  very  close 
relationship,  including  President  Truman's 
designation  of  Mr.  Hoover  on  two  occasions 
as  his  personal  representative  in  world-wide 
campaigns  to  relieve  famine.  And  so.  In 
1947.  with  Mr.  Truman's  encouragement. 
bUls  were  Introduced  In  both  houses  to  re- 
store the  name  of  Hoover  Dam.  They  passed 
the  two  houses  unanimously,  after  speeches 
which  must  have  warmed  Mr.  Hoover's 
heart.  The  resolution  restoring  the  name  of 
Hoover  Dam  was  signed  by  President 
Truman  on  April  30,  1947.  President 
Truman  gave  Mr.  Hoover  the  pens  with 
which  he  signed  that  bill,  and  Mr.  Hoover 
was  kind  enough  to  give  one  of  them  to  me. 
Naturally,  I  treasure  it  greatly. 

In  the  intervening  years.  Hoover  Dam  had 
been  completed.  It  began  to  generate  energy 
in  1937. 

The  Hoover  Administration  had  also  suc- 
ceeded In  negotiating  the  repayment  con- 
tracts for  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal,  and  initi- 
ating construction.  This  also  had  confound- 
ed those  critics  of  President  Hoover  who  be- 
lieved that  he  would  rather  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  Mexico.  The  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  was  constructed,  and  went  Into  oper- 
ation In  1945. 

In  1930-31.  during  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion, negotiations  with  Mexico  had  indeed 
been  undertaken,  but  Mr.  Hoover  stood 
upon  the  mandate  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  that  the  stored  water  should  be 
used  exclusively  in  the  United  SUtes.  He  in- 
sisted that,  while  no  water  should  be  taken 
away  from  Mexico  that  she  was  then  using, 
the  Irrigated  acreage  in  Mexico  should  not 
be  expanded  at  the  riak  of  the  American 
water  users  who  were  dependent  upon  the 
storage  that  Hoover  Dam  was  providing.  He 
obeyed  the  explicit  order  to  that  effect  in 
the  Project  Act. 

A  decade  and  a  half  later,  the  United 
States  became  Involved  in  negotiations  with 
Mexico,  which  eventuated  in  the  signature 
of  a  treaty  in  1944.  Mr.  Hoover  opposed  it. 
for  reasons  that  history  has  proved  to  be 
eminently  sound. 

The  Treaty  with  Mexico.  In  effect,  traded 
off  advantages  to  our  country  on  the  Rio 
Grande  (where  the  waters  originate  In 
Mexico),  for  advantages  to  Mexico  on  the 
Colorado  River  (where  the  waters  originate 
in  the  United  SUtes).  Senator  Hiram  John- 
son was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
fought  ratification  as  best  he  could,  but  he 
was  frail,  nearing  the  end  of  his  strenuous 
life.  Mr.  Hoover  joined  the  battle  at  Senator 


Johnson's  side.  The  Senator,  on  several  oc- 
casions, asked  me  to  carry  messages  to  his 
old  rival.  They  were  touchingly  apprecia- 
tive. Indeed  affectionate,  and  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
sponded In  kind. 

Mr.  Hoover,  with  his  usual  prescience, 
foresaw  just  how  this  Treaty  was  going  to 
cause  trouble.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Hawkes 
of  New  Jersey,  printed  as  a  Senate  Docu- 
ment (S.  Doc.  32.  79th  Cong..  1st  Sess.).  he 
pointed  out  three  things  that  were  seriously 
wrong.  The  first  related  to  the  allocation  of 
water.  Water  supply  estimates  had  been 
drastically  reduced  since  the  date  of  the 
Compact,  in  consequence  of  the  1931-40 
drought,  whereas  demand  In  the  United 
States  had  been  dramatically  increased  by 
projects,  and  plans  for  projects,  never  heEO'd 
of  In  1922.  The  Treaty  guaranteed  1.500.000 
acre-feet  annually  to  Mexico,  to  enable 
Mexico  to  approximately  double  the  uses 
she  enjoyed  before  construction  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project.  But  It  contained 
no  specific  all(X»tlon  of  water  to  the  United 
States.  As  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out.  this 
guarantee  would  necessitate  draining  half  of 
the  water  stored  behind  the  great  dam. 
during  a  decade  as  dry  as  that  of  1931-40. 
The  allocation  to  each  country  ought  to  be 
In  percentages  of  the  flow,  not  a  first  mort- 
gage in  Mexico's  favor.  Second,  the  Treaty 
violated  the  stipulation  In  the  Project  Act 
which  ordered  that  stored  water  should  be 
used  only  in  the  United  States.  Third,  the 
Treaty  evaded  the  question  of  quality  of 
water  to  be  furnished  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Hoover 
pointed  out  that  the  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives had  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  Treaty  meant 
that  Mexico  must  accept  water  regardless  of 
quality,  whereas  the  Mexican  negotiators 
had  given  the  opposite  assurance  to  their 
own  Senate.  The  quality  dispute  hinged  on 
the  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  that  the  quan- 
tity allocated  to  Mexico  should  be  furnished 
from  "any  and  all  sources. "  To  Mexico,  this 
meant  relatively  pure  water  released  from 
storage.  To  the  American  negotiators,  they 
told  the  Senate.  It  meaint  that  Mexico  was 
required  to  take  return  flow  entering  the 
stream  from  Arizona  below  the  lowest 
American  diversion  point,  even  if  this  was  of 
unusable  quality  because  of  its  salinity.  As 
Mr.  Hoover  said,  this  must  be  a  profound 
shock  to  Mexico.  He  proposd  the  sensible  so- 
lution that  all  deliveries  to  Mexico  be  made 
through  the  All-American  Canal,  which 
would  assure  Mexico  water  of  the  same 
quality  as  water  diverted  through  that  canal 
for  use  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  Instead  of 
providing  that  Mexico  should  build  a  diver- 
sion dam.  with  abutments  in  Arizona  and 
Lower  California,  to  divert  water  below  the 
American  points  of  dlverson. 

But  in  the  stress  of  war-time  conditions, 
the  Senate  rejected  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Senator  Johnson,  and  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  with 
twelve  reservations. 

Later  developments  proved  Mr.  Hoover  to 
be  right.  Mexico  built  her  diversion  works 
below  the  points  where  return  flow  enters 
the  River  from  Arizona,  refusing  to  take 
water  through  the  All-American  Canal.  The 
quality  of  this  return  flow  deteriorated  so 
badly,  over  the  next  decade  and  a  half,  that 
Mexico  threatened  to  take  the  United 
States  to  the  World  Court.  To  alleviate  this 
problem,  the  two  countries  entered  into  a 
supplemental  agreement  under  which  the 
United  States  committed  itself  to  build  a  de- 
salination plant  in  Arizona,  costing  U.S.  tax- 
payers over  $100  million,  and  to  provide  the 
electricity  to  convert  the  brackish  return 
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flow  water  into  usable  water,  perpetually,  at 
an  annual  cost  measured  in  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars— also  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers. 

A  final  word  about  subsequent  develop- 
ments on  the  Colorado  River: 

For  a  half  century  now  all  Colorado  River 
legislation  has  followed  the  ritual  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act— all  rights  and 
obligations  are  subject  to  the  Colorado 
River  Compact. 

The  Upper  Basin  States  were  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  in  1948  on  a  division  of 
the  waters  apportioned  to  that  Basin.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  above  the  division  point  be- 
tween the  two  basins,  and  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works  in  the  Upper  Basin,  to  be 
financed  in  part  by  the  sale  of  power  from 
that  dam.  The  two  dams.  Glen  Canyon  and 
Hoover,  are  capable  of  impounding  some- 
thing like  four  times  the  annual  flow  of  the 
River. 

In  1968.  the  long  controversy  between 
California  and  Arizona  came  to  an  end,  in  a 
legislative  compromise  which  followed  four 
suits  by  Arizona  In  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  end,  the  SUtes  agreed  that  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  should  be  constructed,  to 
convey  water  from  the  main  stream  to  cen- 
tral Arizona,  that  Arizona's  share  of  the 
waters  of  the  main  stream  should  not  be  di- 
minished by  her  uses  from  the  Gila,  but 
that  the  water  rights  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  should  be  junior  to  those  of  the 
California  projects,  up  to  the  limit  fixed  by 
California's  1929  self-limiUtion  act. 

And  so  the  southwestern  SUtes  depend- 
ent on  the  Colorado  River  are  now  assured 
against  drought  and  protected  against 
floods,  to  the  extent  that  man  can  control 
the  forces  of  the  River.  The  great  vision  of 
the  1920's  has  been  brought  to  pass,  made 
possible  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and 
the  dam  that  bears  Mr.  Hoover's  name.» 


GEN.  NATIIAN  F.  TWINING, 
USAF.  A  DISTINGUISHED  MILI- 
TARY OFFICER 
•  Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  tribute  to  the  living  memory 
of  retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Nathan  F. 
Twining,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  former  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  who  died  on 
March  29,  1982. 

General  Twining  was  bom  in 
Monroe,  Wis.,  on  October  11,  1897.  He 
began  his  military  career  in  the 
Oregon  National  Guard  in  the  Mexi- 
can border  campaign  In  1916.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
In  November  1918  as  an  Infantry 
second  lieutenant.  In  the  summer  of 
1919,  General  Twining  joined  the 
American  Forces  in  Germany  as  a 
military  ground  observer.  His  air  train- 
ing began  in  1923  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 
After  graduating  from  Advsuiced 
Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field,  he  served 
as  a  flight  Instructor  at  Brooks  and 
March  Pleld,  Calif.  Subsequent  assign- 
ments found  General  Twining  at  Fort 
Crockett,  Tex.,  as  a  squadron  com- 
mander and  adjutant  with  the  Third 
Attack  Group,  and  at  Barksdale  Field, 
La.,  where  he  was  assistant  operations 
officer  of  the  Third  Wind.  In  1936,  he 
entered  the  Command  and  General 


Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  upon  graduating,  was 
named  Air  Corps  technical  supervisor 
at  San  Antonio  Air  Depot,  Duncan 
Field,  Tex. 

In  1940,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  assistant  chief  of 
the  Inspection  Division.  General  Twin- 
ing was  named  assistant  executive  In 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  In  1942.  He  was  soon  appointed 
director  of  war  organization  and  move- 
ments In  that  office. 

General  Twining  became  the  chief 
of  staff  to  the  conunanding  general  of 
U.S.  Army  Forces  In  the  South  Pacific 
in  July  1942.  The  following  January, 
he  was  named  commanding  general  of 
the  13th  Air  Force.  While  serving  In 
this  capacity,  he  and  14  crew  members 
were  forced  to  land  in  the  South  Pacif- 
ic. The  plane  sank  in  less  than  1 
minute.  General  Twining  and  14 
others  were  left  with  two  rafts,  each 
designed  for  six  men.  For  provisions, 
the  group  had  one  chocolate  bar,  a  can 
of  sardines,  and  a  canteen  only  half 
full  of  water.  During  the  8  days  they 
spent  on  the  rafts,  they  beat  off  a 
shark  attack  with  their  paddles.  They 
survived  on  rainwater  they  were  able 
to  collect  and  two  albatrosses  they 
shot  and  ate  raw.  All  15  men  were  suf- 
fering from  starvation,  fatigue,  and 
sunburn  when  they  were  rescued  by 
Navy  seaplanes. 

In  1943,  he  was  placed  In  tactical 
control  of  all  Army,  Navy.  Marine,  and 
Allied  Air  Forces  In  the  South  Pacific, 
one  of  the  first  Joint  air  commands  In 
U.S.  history.  Later  that  year,  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  15th  Air  Force 
and  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Strate- 
gic Air  Forces  In  Italy.  He  returned  to 
the  Pacific  In  1945  as  commander  of 
the  20th  Air  Force.  A  few  days  later, 
his  command  was  ordered  to  drop  the 
first  atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima.  He  re- 
tained this  command  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  General  Twlning's  positions 
after  the  war  Included  commanding 
general  of  the  Air  Material  Command 
at  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  and  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Alaskan  Command 
at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska. 

General  Twining  served  as  vice  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Air  Force  from  1950  to 
1963.  At  that  time,  he  was  named  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Air  Force.  In  August 
1957,  General  Twining  was  selected  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He 
served  as  chairman  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  service  in  September 
1960.  After  his  retirement.  General 
Twining  was  elected  vice  chairman  of 
Holt,  Rlnehart  <fe  Winston,  Inc.,  text- 
book publishers.  New  York.  In  addi- 
tion, he  served  as  consultant  to  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.  In  1966.  he  authored 
"Neither  Uberty  Nor  Safety— A  Hard 
Look  at  Military  Policy  and  Strategy." 
Among  his  many  decorations.  Gener- 
al Twining  received  the  Army  Distin- 


guished Service  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  the  Navy  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
and  the  Air  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter. 

Mr.  President.  General  Twining  was 
a  great  American  and  true  patriot.  He 
was  a  hero  in  the  classic  mold  of 
heroes.  General  Twining  stands  out  as 
a  shining  example  of  all  that  is  good 
and  right;  an  example  for  our  youth  to 
study  and  emulate.  He  demonstrated 
exemplary  leadership  and  a  rare  ex- 
pertise and  credibility  In  his  personal 
contacts  with  foreign  diplomats,  U.S. 
officials,  and  our  allies.  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  not  often  we  have  an  opportunity 
such  as  this  to  pay  tribute  to  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  accomplishments  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  security 
and  defense  of  our  Nation.  For  the 
outstanding  service  General  Twining 
has  given  to  us  all.  I  am  privileged  to 
express  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We  offer  tribute  to  his  lasting 
memory.* 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR 

CHILES    AT    BUDGET    COMMIT- 
TEE HEARING 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  statement  I  made  at 
a  recent  Budget  Committee  hearing. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statkmkkt  or  Sewator  Chiles  at  Budget 
Committee  HEARiifc.  February  23. 1982 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are 
starting  off  these  hearings  on  the  1983 
budget  by  asking  Mr.  Stockman  to  discuss 
the  I»resldent's  proposals.  I  think  we  have 
all  come  to  feel  over  the  last  few  months 
that  the  public  is  ready  to  accept  the  tough 
choices  necessary  to  get  the  economy  back 
on  track.  That  means  reducing  the  massive 
deficits  projected  for  the  next  few  years  so 
that  Interest  rates  can  come  back  down  to 
reasonable  levels.  It  is  high  interest  rates 
which  are  choking  off  the  housing  and  auto 
industries,  and  driving  small  businessmen  to 
the  wall.  Time  and  time  again  Florldians 
have  told  me  they  will  take  tough  medicine, 
but  only  if  we  are  honest  with  them  about 
how  bad  shape  the  budget  and  the  economy 
are  in,  and  If  we  ask  everyone  to  bear  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden.  That  also  means  not 
putting  any  sacred  cows  off-llmite  when  Is 
comes  to  reducing  the  deficit. 

DEFICITS  GROW  FROM  1S83  TO  1»85 

Mr.  Stockman,  the  first  Issue  I  want  you 
to  address  Is  the  size  of  the  deficits  for  1983 
to  1985.  High  as  the  deficits  are  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  think  you  have  undersUted 
them  by  about  $30  billion  in  1983  and  $70 
billion  In  1985.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  estimates  that  If  we  adopted 
the  President's  entire  program  but  used  re- 
alistic economic  assumptions  and  spending 
estimates,  the  deficits  would  grow  from  $111 
billion  in  1982  to  $121  bUlion  in  1983  and  to 
$140  billion  in  1985.  (See  attached  Table  1.) 

If  CBO's  estimates  are  correct,  deficits 
will  stay  at  about  3.5  percent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP).  which  Is  a  level  we 
have  only  reached  once  before  in  the  last 
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twenty  years,  and  that  was  during  the  1975- 
76  recession.  (See  attached  Table  2.) 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Stockman,  that  I 
wished  I  sensed  from  the  Administration 
the  same  level  of  urgency  about  reducing 
the  deficit  which  I  hear  from  business  lead- 
ers. This  morning  I  attended  a  breakfast 
held  by  the  Committee  for  a  Responsible 
Federal  Budget.  That  is  the  group  run  by 
Bob  Oiamo  (former  Chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee)  and  Henry  Bellmon 
(former  Ranking  Republican  Member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee).  We  listened  to  a 
number  of  financial  leaders  from  major 
companies,  and  I  was  Interested  to  see  them 
express  a  strong  consensus  that  we  would 
have  to  take  some  revenue-raising  actions  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  They  told  us  to  hold  back 
on  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  or  do  what- 
ever else  was  necessary  to  get  some  revenues 
in.  I  see  in  the  papers  that  the  meml)€rs  of 
the  Business  Roundtable  are  starting  to  say 
the  same  thing  about  taxes.  The  business 
leaders  gave  us  a  very  strong  sense  that 
unless  we  get  this  deficit  under  control,  and 
do  it  quickly,  we  can  really  have  a  financial 
disaster  on  our  hands  in  this  country. 

These  are  the  very  people  who  a  year  ago 
were  saying  we  had  to  pass  the  President's 
program,  and  they  were  a  great  force 
behind  its  success.  Now  these  very  same 
people  are  saying,  "cut  defense,  raise  taxes, 
but  for  goodness  sakes.  do  something  about 
these  runaway  deficits  or  everything  is 
going  to  come  tumbling  down." 

You  have  mentioned  the  need  for  a  bipar- 
tisan consensus.  Mr.  Stoclunan.  I  think  we 
have  to  go  beyond  that  to  a  broad  consensus 
of  the  American  people.  Even  if  we  begin  to 
act  here  in  this  Committee,  and  I  think  we 
will  act,  it  wUl  not  get  beyond  this  Commit- 
tee, it  will  not  fly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
let  alone  In  the  House,  unless  we  get  a  broad 
consensus  of  the  American  people. 

Getting  that  consensus  will  mean  telling 
the  people  Just  what  bad  shape  the  econo- 
my and  the  budget  are  in.  I  hear  the  na- 
tion's business  and  financial  leaders  say 
that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  real  disaster. 
Yet  when  I  go  around  the  State  of  Florida,  I 
hear  most  people  asking,  "what  time  will 
the  recovery  start?  Will  it  be  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  or  the  third?  And  how 
strong  a  recovery  will  It  be?"  They  have 
heard  from  the  President  that  we  will  get  a 
rapid  recovery,  and  he  is  the  best  communi- 
cator of  all. 

It  all  seems  to  be  coming  together.  You 
have  the  business  and  financial  leaders  re- 
versing themselves  on  tax  cuts.  The  Con- 
gress now  seems  ready  to  come  together  In  a 
bipartisan  basis.  But  there  is  one  player 
missing:  that  Is  the  chief,  the  communica- 
tor. 

The  only  way  to  make  this  thing  work  is 
to  get  the  chief  communicator  Into  the  act. 
and  have  him  tell  the  people  what  the  real 
problems  are.  We  need  some  kind  of  an  eco- 
nomic summit  where  you  bring  together  the 
leaders  of  business  and  the  financial  com- 
munity, the  leaders  of  labor,  political  lead- 
ers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  Congress, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  President,  to  convince  the 
people  that  every  part  of  the  budget  can  be 
looked  at  to  reduce  the  deficit.  But  unless 
we  get  the  communicator  on  board,  unless 
the  President  Is  willing  to  Join  In  that  kind 
of  a  meeting,  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world 
we  are  going  to  get  action.  The  only  way  we 
can  have  the  strong  defense  we  all  want  is 
to  have  a  healthy  economy.  The  only  way 
we  can  have  Social  Security  and  other  basic 
programs  is  to  have  a  healthy  economy.  So 


we  have  to  look  at  all  these  programs  and  at 
the  tax  cuts.  But  our  time  is  running  short. 
All  of  us  sit  here  as  time  runs  out. 

But  the  Administration  still  tells  us  that 
two  of  the  major  parts  of  the  budget— de- 
fense and  taxes— are  non-negotiable,  and 
that  entitlements  should  not  be  touched. 
You  will  never  get  a  broad  consensus  If  any 
part  of  the  budget  Is  put  off-limits.  People 
have  to  believe  that  a  solution  that  Involves 
sacrifice  is  fair  if  they  are  going  to  suppon 
It.  And  being  fair  means  that  everything  has 
to  go  into  the  pot  on  equal  terms.  Maybe 
then  we  can  get  a  broad  censensus  and 
revive  the  economy. 

PRKSIDEirT'S  BUDCrr  HURTS  ROUSING 

The  second  area  I  want  Mr.  Stockman  to 
address  is  how  we  are  going  to  get  any  kind 
of  economic  recovery  without  providing 
some  assistance  to  the  housing  industry.  It 
looks  to  me  like  the  Administration's  budget 
kicks  the  housing  industry  while  it's  down. 

First  and  foremost,  by  failing  to  do  a  seri- 
ous job  of  reducing  the  deficit,  your  budget 
insures  that  interest  rates  will  climb  and 
stay  at  devastating  levels  for  several  years. 

Second,  you  proposed  to  drastically  cut 
every  part  of  the  budget  that  tries  to  help 
people  afford  housing. 

The  largest  housing  program  we  have  is 
"Otnnie  Mae"  (Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association),  which  provides  no  subsi- 
dies, and  costs  nothing  in  federal  outlays. 
Ginnie  Mae  makes  sure  that  home  mort- 
gages get  a  reasonable  share  of  funds  from 
the  credit  markets.  At  a  time  when  high  in- 
terest rates  are  putting  the  cost  of  a  home 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  family,  and 
when  the  lending  institutions  are  going 
through  difficult  changes,  we  should  not  be 
withdrawing  our  current  level  of  help. 

Yet  you  propose  to  reduce  Ginnie  Mae  ac- 
tivity from  $68  billion  to  S48  billion  this 
year,  then  knock  it  down  another  $10  billion 
in  1983.  That  would  be  a  reduction  of  44 
percent  in  Just  two  years.  The  $30  billion  of 
credit  you  want  to  cut  would  back  up  half  a 
million  mortgages.  Since  our  full  capacity 
for  housing  starts  Is  about  2  million  a  year. 
and  high  Interest  rates  have  cut  that  down 
to  1  million,  your  proposal  would  be  a  major 
loss.  Coming  Into  a  situation  where  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Institutions  are  already  in  dire 
straits.  I  think  your  proposal  could  cause 
total  chaos  In  housing  credit. 

Even  the  few  people  who  could  afford 
mortgages  would  find  there  were  no  mort- 
gage loans  available.  Hitting  housing  and 
putting  even  more  construction  workers  out 
of  Jobs  Is  Just  not  a  reasonable  way  to  get  an 
economic  recovery  under  way.  And  let  me 
tell  you.  there  la  no  way  you  are  going  to  get 
a  strong  economic  recovery  If  you  keep 
knocking  down  housing. 

When  I  look  through  all  your  i^roposais. 
on-budget  and  off.  all  I  can  see  la  that  hous- 
ing gets  hit  at  every  turn: 

Farmers  Home:  You  would  cut  direct 
loans  70  percent  (from  $3.7  billion  to  $1.1 
billion)  and  cut  loan  guarantees  43  percent 
(from  $S.4  blUion  to  $3,1  billion). 

Section  202/Houslng  for  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped;  You  would  cut  the  units  41 
percent  ifrom  17.000  to  10.000). 

FHA  Mortgage  Insurance:  You  want  to 
cut  a  full  $6  billion,  down  from  $40  billion  to 
$35  bUlion. 

GNMA  'Tandem  Financing"  for  Section 
8:  You  want  to  zero  out  the  $2  billion  we 
have  there,  a  proposal  Congress  clearly  re- 
jected last  year.  Of  course  you  won't  need 
ONMA  financing  If  you  stop  all  construc- 
tion of  low-income  housing  and  go  to  your 
voucher  system.   Unfortunately,   that  Just 


won't  work  in  an  area  like  Miami,  where  the 
vacancy  rate  for  existing  apartments  is  less 
than  one  half  of  one  percent  (nation-wide 
average  is  5-6  percent). 

I  find  It  incredible  that  you  even  want  to 
pull  back  the  Section  8  housing  construc- 
tion commitments  that  are  already  in  the 
pipeline.  We  have  worked  for  years  in  this 
Committee  to  squeeze  excess  funds  out  of 
that  pipeline,  and  hold  the  construction 
program  down  to  a  sustainable  level  for 
those  areas  with  insufficient  existing  hous- 
ing. But  now  to  cut  back  on  commitments  in 
which  builders  have  already  bought  their 
lots,  purchased  some  of  their  materials  and 
put  their  crews  on  will  just  add  tremendous- 
ly to  the  unemployment  and  the  chaos  that 
Is  already  out  there  In  the  building  Industry. 
Certainly  your  proposals  would  destabilize 
the  housing  market  and  put  even  more  con- 
struction workers  out  of  jobs. 

PROPOSED  BUDcrr  WON'T  iaaj>  employmknt 

I  would  also  like  Mr.  Stockman  to  teU  us 
how  he  expects  to  get  employment  back  up 
when  his  budget  proposals  do  nothing  to 
create  the  kind  of  work  force  American  in- 
dustry needs.  It  looks  to  me  like  your 
supply-side  economics  is  just  empty  rhetoric 
to  justify  budget  cuts,  and  that  you  have 
not  come  to  grips  with  what  It  will  take  to 
revitalize  America's  economy  in  the  1980's. 
We  need  higher  industrial  technology  to 
keep  up  with  Japanese  and  German  compe- 
tition, yet  you  want  to  cut  back  drastically 
on  all  forms  of  education  and  Job  skills 
training.  We  eliminated  CETA  public  jobs 
last  year.  But  now  you  want  to  cut  job  train- 
ing another  $1.4  billion  (or  44  percent).  You 
want  to  cut  vocational  educational  by  one- 
third,  and  cut  college  work-study  by  25  per- 
cent. There  is  Just  no  way  our  work  force  is 
going  to  be  well  trained  to  compete  in  the 
modem  world  If  we  do  all  that. 

You  are  also  not  putting  up  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  Employment  Service  to  place 
people  in  Jobs.  After  the  hue  and  cry  over 
your  1982  cuts,  you  sent  up  a  supplemental 
and  amended  your  1983  budget  request. 
Even  so,  your  proposal  would  cut  the  Em- 
ployment Service  by  almost  3.000  staff-years 
from  the  current  level,  and  by  8.200  staff- 
years  from  the  1981  level.  Here  we  have 
people  who  want  to  work,  who  are  looking 
for  jobs,  and  employers  looking  for  workers, 
yet  you  want  to  cut  the  Service  which  puts 
them  together.  That  Just  doesn't  make 
sense  with  10  million  people  unemployed. 

We  also  face  a  major  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  a  growing  population  of  senior 
citizens  who  are  healthy,  who  live  longer 
and  who  want  to  remain  active  contributors 
to  society  and  the  economy.  Yet  your 
budget  proposal  sends  all  the  wrong  signals. 
You  propose  to  entirely  eliminate  the  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program  for 
Older  Americans.  On  top  of  that  you  want 
to  force  employers  to  pay  private  health  in- 
surance for  workers  over  age  66,  and  cut 
back  Medicare  coverage.  That  Is  a  tremen- 
dous disincentive  to  hire  or  retain  older 
workers.  If  you  keep  going  down  that  track 
of  greater  economic  incentives  for  early  re- 
tirement, you  are  going  to  put  the  Social  Se- 
curity Tnist  Fund  Into  worse  shape,  rather 
than  make  It  secure. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Stockman,  when  I  look 
through  your  whole  range  of  proposals,  I 
don't  see  that  you  have  applied  very  good 
Judgement  about  where  the  economy  Is 
going  and  what  It  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  put  these  questions  out  on  the  table, 
and  I  l(x>k  forward  to  hearing  Mr.  Stock- 
man's replies. 
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Table  2.—HUtonc<il  Background  of  deficits 

Percent  of  ONP 
Fiscal  years: 

1964 10 

1966 0.5 

1968 3.0 

1970 0.3 

1972 2. 1 

1974 0.3 

1975 3. 1 

1976 4  0 

1977 2.4 

1979 12 

1981 2.0 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR 
LEAGUES,  INC. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
none  have  been  so  steadfast  in  their 
defense  of  children  in  need  as  the  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Leagues  of  Amer- 
ica. They  have  been  quietly  tenacious 
in  their  pursuit  of  fairness  for  those 
who  cannot  pursue  it  themselves,  and 
they  have  been  quietly  successful  as 
well.  They  deserve  recognition  and 
deep  thanks. 

With  their  active  assistance.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980.  reform- 
ing State-run  foster  care  systems  and 
creating  a  new  entitlement  of  assist- 
ance to  encourage  adoption  of  chil- 
dren with  special  needs.  This  was  the 
only  major  piece  of  social  legislation 
enacted  during  President  Carter's 
years;  but  for  the  Junior  League  it 
might  have  languished  like  many 
other  Carter  initiatives.  Thanks  in 
large  part  to  them,  only  after  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the 
family  intact  and  only  after  a  judicial 
hearing  can  States  remove  children 
from  their  natural  parents.  States 
must  scrupulously  keep  tract  of  chil- 
dren in  State-run  foster  care,  and 
must  make  every  effort  to  reunite  chil- 
dren with  their  natural  parents  or  to 
place  the  children  in  permanent  adop- 
tive homes. 

The  Junior  League  was  the  only  na- 
tional organization  to  testify  last  year 
against  the  administration's  attempt 
to  repeal  the  Adoption  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980  and  consoli- 
date the  programs  it  reformed,  the 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance  en- 
titlements and  the  child  welfare  serv- 


ices program,  with  other  social  serv- 
ices programs  in  an  omnibus  social 
services  block  grant.  The  administra- 
tion would  have  eliminated  these  enti- 
tlements for  children,  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  protections  for  children 
carefully  crafted  into  the  1980  law. 

Spurred  by  the  sensible  protests  of 
the  Junior  League,  Congress  de- 
murred. We  did  not  repeal  the  Adop- 
tion Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act 
of  1980.  We  insisted  that  children  are 
worth  protecting,  that  the  short-run 
budget  effect  of  public  policy  need  not 
be  the  sole  focus  of  policymakers. 
That  it  sometimes  happens  that  we 
must  spend  money  now  to  save  It  later. 
We  recognized  that  affording  children 
in  foster  care  protections  against  State 
neglect  will  produce  more  stable,  more 
productive  citizens  and  will  In  the  end 
impose  a  smaller  cost  on  society  than 
would  result  from  children  who  have 
been  neglected. 

The  administration  does  not  agree. 
It  is  again  asking  us  to  repeal  the  1980 
Act.  Its  fisctil  year  1983  budget  consoli- 
dates the  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram and  the  adoption  assistance  and 
foster  care  entitlements  in  a  "Child 
Welfare  Block  Grant. " 

On  March  16,  1982.  Ms.  Jan  Deerlng. 
public  policy  chairman  of  the  Junior 
League,  accompanied  by  Ms.  Sally  Orr, 
public  policy  director,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  against 
this  block  grant  proposal,  and  against 
two  other  proposals  that  would  reduce 
important  services  for  children,  deep 
budget  cuts  in  the  title  XX  social  serv- 
ices block  grant  and  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant. 

Theirs  is  a  superb  analysis  of  the 
damage  that  would  result  from  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  and  I  com- 
mend It  most  strongly  to  the  Senate. 
It  repays  careful  study,  demonstrating 
as  It  does  that  children  are  the  resJ 
victims  of  budget  cutbaclis.  I  ask  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Junior  League  be 
Inserted  In  the  Rkcoro,  and  I  thank 
the  league  deeply  for  giving  voice  to 
the  needs  of  the  children,  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  testimony  follows: 

TXSTIMONY  or  THK  A88(X:iATI0N  OF  JUNIOR 

Leagues.  Inc. 

SUMMARY 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  urges 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  reject 
President  Reagan's  proposal  to  place  chUd 
welfare,  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
provisions  of  I»ublic  Law  96-272  Into  a  Child 
Welfare  Block  Grant  and  to  oppose  any  fur- 
ther cuts  in  the  Title  XX  Social  Services 
and  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Block 
Grants. 

I.  THE  ASS(X:iATIOM 

A.  International  Women's  voluntary  orga- 
nization. 

B.  240  Junior  Leagues:  142.000  Individual 
members  In  the  United  States. 

C.  Promotes  the  solution  of  community 
problems  through  voluntary  citizen,  involve- 
ment, and  trains  Junior  League  members  to 
be  effective  voluntary  participants  In  their 
communities. 


D.  Junior  Leagues  have  helped  develop 
services  for  children  since  1901. 

E.  Since  1970's.  Association  and  individual 
Junior  Leagues  have  been  advocating  in 
support  of  legislation  and  administrative 
changes  directed  at  Improving  the  systems 
serving  children  and  their  families. 

II.  THE  ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  AND  CHILD 
WELFARE  ACT  OF  1980  (PUBUC  LAW  96-2721 

A.  Congress  passed  this  law  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  1980. 

B.  Congress  rejected  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  place  P.L.  96-272  in  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  last  year. 

C.  President  Reagan  now  proposes  Child 
Welfare  Block  Grant,  funded  at  $380  mil- 
lion, at  least  23  percent  below  amount  Ad- 
ministration estimates  programs  will  cost 
this  year. 

1.  Block  grant  would  eliminate  entitle- 
ment nature  of  foster  care  and  adoption  as- 
sistance program. 

2.  Block  grant  would  eliminate  fiscal  in- 
centives to  states  to  Implement  the  proce- 
dural reforms  and  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive and  reunification  services  mandated 
by  P.L  96-272. 

D.  Association  urges  rejection  of  President 
Reagan's  proposal  for  Child  Welfare  Block 
Grant. 

III.  TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

A.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  placed  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Title  XX  Training  and  Social 
Services  to  the  territories  into  a  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant,  reducing  funding  for  these 
programs  from  $3,099  billion  to  $2.4  billion 
for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

B.  President  Reagan  now  proposes  to  cut 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  to  $1.9  billion,  a 
cut  of  more  than  $500  million  from  the  cell- 
ing of  $2.45  billion  esUblished  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983. 

C.  Another  drastic  cut  In  social  services 
can  be  expected  to  cause  chaos  in  social 
services  delivery  by  the  states. 

D.  Although  it  is  too  early  in  many  cases 
to  ascertain  the  effect  the  cuts  are  having 
on  social  services,  many  states  are  reporting 
severe  cutbacks  in  child  care,  especially  pro- 
grams for  the  working  poor. 

rv.  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  BLOCK  GRANT 

A.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  esUblished  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  (MCH)  Block  Grant  by  con- 
solidating seven  separate  programs.  The 
Reconciliation  Act  reduced  funding  for  the 
programs  by  17  percent  from  their  Fiscal 
Year  1981  funding  levels. 

B.  The  third  continuing  resolution  re- 
duced the  MCH  Block  Grant  by  an  addition- 
al four  to  six  percent. 

C.  President  Reagan  now  proposes  to 
merge  the  Women.  Infants  and  Children 
Supplemental  Pood  Program  (WIC)  with 
the  MCH  Block  Grant  and  to  cut  the  fund- 
ing for  WIC  by  $282  million. 

D.  The  Association  is  concerned  about  the 
effect  the  proposed  merger  of  the  two  pro- 
grams would  have  on  child  health  programs, 
especially  if  the  $282  million  cut  for  WIC  is 
allowed  to  stand. 

I  am  Jan  Deerlng  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Public  Policy  Chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues.  The  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues  Is  an  International  women's 
volunteer  organization  with  240  member 
Leagues  in  the  United  SUtes,  representing 
approximately  142,000  individual  members. 
Junior  Leagues  promote  the  solution  of 
community  problems  through  voluntary  clt- 
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laen  Involvement,  and  trmin  their  membera 
to  be  effective  voluntary  participants  In 
their  communities.  The  Ajaoclation's  com- 
mitment to  the  Lmprovement  of  services  for 
children  is  long-standing.  Junior  League  vol- 
unteers have  been  providing  services  to  chil- 
dren since  the  first  Junior  League  was 
founded  In  New  York  City  In  1901.  In  the 
1970's.  the  Association  and  individual  Junior 
Leagues  expanded  their  activities  on  behalf 
of  children  to  advocate  for  legislation  and 
administrative  changes  directed  at  Improv- 
ing the  systems  and  Institutions  which  pro- 
vide services  to  children  and  their  families. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  express  the  Associa- 
tion's concern  about  the  devastating  effect 
that  we  believe  President  Reagan's  most 
recent  budget  proposals  would  have  on  some 
of  our  nation's  neediest  children  and  fami- 
lies. A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  today,  I  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  to  urge  you  to 
preserve  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-372) 
Fortunately  for  our  nation's  children.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  pleas  of  child  advo- 
cates to  save  this  landmark  legislation  and 
refused  to  place  It  In  a  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  as  requested  by  President  Reagan. 

I  now  appeal  to  you  to  reject  President 
Reagan's  most  recent  proposal— to  place 
child  welfare  services  (Title  IV-B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act),  foster  care,  adoption 
assistance  and  child  welfare  training  into  a 
Child  Welfare  Block  Grant.  The  President's 
budget  proposes  an  authorization  of  $380 
million  for  the  new  block  grant  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983.  a  cut  of  at  least  23  percent  b^low 
the  amount  the  Administration  estimates 
these  programs  will  cost  during  this  fiscal 
year  and  46  percent  below  the  funcUng 
levels  originally  expected  for  these  pro 
grams  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  when  Public  Iaw 
96-372  was  enacted  in  1980.  We  also  urge 
you  to  reject  further  cuts  In  the  Title  XX 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  and  the  Mater 
nal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant.  I  would 
like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  Association's 
reasons  for  making  these  requests. 

THK  ADOPTION  ASSISTAMCX  AKD  CRILO  WXLT/UtK 
ACT  OP  l»tO  irUlUC  LAW  tt-71%< 

The  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-273)  was 
passed  in  1980  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port after  almost  five  years  of  effort  by 
child  advocates— Inside  and  outside  of  Con- 
gress—on behalf  of  the  reforms  embodied  in 
Public  Law  96-373.  Currently,  some  500,000 
children  are  In  some  type  of  foster  care  In 
this  country.  The  Adoption  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980  was  designed  to 
reform  this  country's  child  welfare  system 
by  providing  fiscal  Incentives  for  states  to 
redirect  their  child  welfare  services  from 
out-of-home  care  to  provide  services  to  help 
families  stay  together  as  well  as  services  to 
reunify  families  that  have  been  separated. 
When  reunification  is  not  possible,  the  pro- 
cedural reforms  mandated  by  Public  Law 
96-372  encourage  the  termination  of  paren- 
tal ties  and  moving  the  child  out  of  foster 
care  Into  a  permanent  adoptive  home. 
Public  Law  96-273  mandates  procedural  re- 
forms such  as  the  development  of  case 
plans,  case  reviews.  Including  a  dispositional 
hearing  after  a  child  Is  In  care  18  months, 
and  Inventories  of  children  in  foster  care, 
and  establishes  a  subsidized  adoption  pro- 
gram for  children  with  special  needs- 
mental,  physical  or  emotional  handicaps. 

Demonstration  projects  across  the  coun- 
try have  shown  that  the  reforms  mandated 
by  P.L.  96-372  are  cost-effective  and  long- 
lasting.  For  Instance.  In  California,  the  re- 


sults of  two  demonstration  projects  estab- 
lished by  the  state's  Family  Protection  Act 
proved  that  admissions  to  out-of-home 
placement  drop  when  services  such  as  coun- 
seling, homemaker  service  and  respite  care 
are  provided  to  troubled  families. 

Representatives  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
Palo  Alto  Junior  Leagues,  two  of  the  eight 
Junior  Leagues  in  California  that  supported 
passage  of  the  Family  Protection  Act. 
served  on  the  FPA  Evaluation  Committee  of 
the  San  Mateo  County  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare's  Family  and  Children's 
Services  Advisory  Committee.  The  effects  of 
the  demonstration  project  were  dramatic  in 
San  Mateo  County.  There  was  a  33  percent 
decrease  In  the  admissions  to  foster  homes 
and  Institutions  In  the  three-year  period 
from  September  1977  to  September  1980. 
This  significant  drop  came  at  a  time*  when 
the  reduction  In  out-of-home  placements 
statewide  was  only  one  percent.  Most  impor- 
tantly, in  1975,  before  the  project  was  Inltl 
ated.  47  percent  of  the  children  placed  out- 
of-home  that  year  were  stUl  In  placement 
two  years  later. 

The  Child  Welfare  Block  Grant  proposed 
by  President  Reagan  would  effectively  de- 
stroy Public  Law  96-272  by  eliminating  all 
fiscal  Incentives  for  states  to  Institute  the 
reforms  It  mandates.  The  proposed  Child 
Welfare  Block  Grant  also  would  eliminate 
the  entitlement  nature  of  both  foster  care 
and  the  adoption  assistance  program.  Public 
Law  96-272  does  not  allow  a  cap  to  be  placed 
on  foster-care  funding  until  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  first  been  appropri- 
ated under  Title  IV-B  to  provide  for  preven- 
tive and  reunification  services.  To  cap  foster 
care  without  first  providing  funding  for  pre- 
ventive and  reunification  services,  could 
lead  to  situations  endangering  the  lives  of 
children.  The  entitlement  status  of  the 
adoption  assistance  program  assures  states 
that  funds  will  be  available  on  a  long-term 
basis  for  the  subsidies  needed  to  provide 
adoptive  homes  for  special  needs  children. 

Last  year  when  I  testified  before  you.  I 
mentioned  that  the  subsidized  adoption  pro- 
gram In  Kansas  had  temporarily  run  out  of 
funds.  Consequently,  at  the  time  I  testified, 
ten  children  for  whom  adoptive  families  had 
been  approved  had  to  remain  In  foster  care 
because  there  were  no  funds  for  subsidy 
This  type  of  situation  will  not  arise  again  in 
any  sute  If  the  adoption  assistance  program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  96-272  Is  allowed 
to  continue  as  an  entitlement. 

For  the  first  time,  as  a  result  of  a  perma- 
nency-planning project  initiated  by  the 
Kansas  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services  (SRS)  In  1980.  detailed  sUtls- 
tics  are  available  on  the  children  in  out-of- 
home  placen-ent  In  my  state. 

According  to  a  report  Issued  by  SRS  in 
November  1981.  6.914  children  were  in  some 
form  of  out-of-home  placement  as  of  June 
30,  1981.  Two  hundred  and  six  of  these  chil- 
dren had  been  In  nine  or  more  placements. 
Almost  1.600  of  them  had  been  in  care  for 
more  than  three  years.  Slightly  more  than 
460  of  these  children  had  been  In  care  for 
more  than  eight  years.  Furthermore,  the 
case  plan  for  68  of  the  children  who  were  in 
foster  care  for  six  years  or  more  still  read, 
•return  to  parenU. "  Significantly,  despite 
the  inauguration  of  the  permanency -plan- 
ning project  In  Kansas,  case  plans  still  have 
not  been  developed  to  date  for  more  than 
500  of  the  children  In  out-of-home  care. 

To  comply  with  the  requiremenu  of 
Public  Law  96-373,  Kansas  Is  moving  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  Judicial  review 
system  for  children   in  out-of-home  care. 


Legislation  mandating  Judicial  review  has 
passed  the  Kansas  State  Serite  and  Is 
awaiting  approval  by  the  Sta^  House  of 
Representatives.  The  three  Junior  Leagues 
in  Kansas,  working  through  their  Kansas 
sute  Public  Affairs  Committee  (SPAC). 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 

Experiences  with  foster  care  review  sys- 
tems in  other  states  indicate  that  regular  re- 
views such  as  those  mandated  by  Public  Law 
96-272  result  In  achievement  of  permanency 
for  children  either  by  reuniting  families  or. 
when  this  Is  not  possible,  terminating  paren- 
tal rights,  freeing  the  child  for  adoption.  We 
are  certain  that  many  of  those  children  who 
have  been  in  foster  care  for  the  past  eight 
years  In  Kansas  would  have  permanent 
homes  today  If  Public  Law  96-273  had  been 
enacted  earlier.  In  fact,  caseworkers  with 
whom  I  spoke  mentioned  a  "stagnant  popu- 
lation that  was  passed  over  ten  years  ago." 
As  you  are  aware,  expenditures  of  monies 
directed  toward  programs  which  prevent 
children  from  entering  foster  care  and  those 
which  enable  children  to  move  from  the 
foster  care  system  Into  permanent  adoptive 
homes  are  cost-effective.  In  Kansas,  the 
adoption  support  program  is  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  programs  we  have  due  to 
its  ability  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
who  might  be  caught  permanently  In  the 
foster  care  system. 

Kansas  Is  not  the  only  state  that  is  chang- 
ing Its  laws  to  meet  the  mandates  of  Public 
Law  96-272.  Missouri  Governor  Christopher 
Bond  has  developed  an  Initiatives  for  Chil- 
dren program  in  response  to  Public  Law  96- 
373.  The  initiative  is  designed  to: 

Reduce  the  number  of  abused  or  neglect- 
ed children  who  enter  foster  care  each 
month  from  the  current  level  of  330  to  160 
by  June  1983 

Return  home  within  six  months  of  place- 
ment 50  percent  of  all  children  entering 
foster  care  or  residential  treatment  by  June 
30,  1983 

Reduce  the  number  of  children  in  foster 
or  residential  care  by  seven  percent— from 
5,930  In  October  1981  to  5,515  by  June  1983 
Place  in  adoptive  homes,  within  twelve 
months  of  termination.  65  percent  of  all 
children  whose  parental  rights  have  been 
terminated  by  June  1983 

Raise  Missouri  s  current  ranking  for  resi- 
dent infant  mortality  from  the  bottom  20 
states  to  the  top  30 

Reduce  the  percentage  of  Missouri  women 
receiving  Inadequate  prenatal  care  from  17.9 
percent  In  1980  to  below  14  percent  In  1984. 
The  Junior  League  of  St.  Louis  strongly 
supports  the  Initiatives  for  Children  pro- 
gram. On  January  25.  the  President  of  the 
Junior  League  of  St.  Louis  wrote  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  Congressional  delega- 
tion that:  Missouri  legislators  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  mandates  [Public  Law 
96-373]  by  submitting  several  bills  which 
would  enact  these  policies  In  our  state.  Any 
attempt  to  further  cut  federal  incentives 
would  seriously  hamper  Missouri's  efforts. 
We  are  dealing  with  programmatic  concerns 
and  funding  .  .  .  earmarked  for  the  growing 
problems  affecting  children.  We  believe 
children  deserve  special  mention  in  social 
service  funding.  There  is  growing  attention 
given  to  keeping  families  Intact  and  giving 
each  child  the  opportunity  to  have  a  perma- 
nent, nurturing  home. 

The  amount  requested  by  President 
Reagan  for  the  ChUd  Welfare  Block  Grant 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  only  slightly  less 
than  the  amount  that  Is  projected  to  be 
spent  on  foster  care  alone  In  Fiscal  Year 
1983.  States  already  hard-pressed  to  fund 
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existing  needed  programs  will  have  little  in- 
centive to  develop  new  programs.  Nor  will 
they  be  encouraged  to  establish  subsidized 
adoption  programs  which  require  long-term 
financial  commitments  to  adoptive  fami- 
lies—even though  these  programs  eventual- 
ly will  save  thousands  of  dollars  In  foster 
care  payments  and.  most  importantly,  pro- 
vide some  of  this  nation's  neediest  children 
with  permanent  homes. 

States  are  unlikely  to  begin  to  change  old 
patterns  of  behavior  unless  they  can  be  cer- 
tain that  some  type  of  fiscal  help  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  federal  government. 
As  a  delegate  from  the  Junior  League  of 
Wilmington.  Delaware  reported  when  she 
appeared  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  Subconunittee  on  Public  As- 
sistance and  Unemployment  Compensation 
In  support  of  H.R.  3434  (the  bill  that 
became  Public  Law  96-272)  two  years  ago: 

Lobbying  experience  with  Delaware's 
General  Assembly  has  taught  us  that  our 
state  legislators  look  first  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  procedural  guidelines  and  avail- 
ability of  funds  In  deciding  the  validity  of 
proposed  legislative  reforms  .  .  . 

We  need  these  procedural  reforms  to  alle- 
viate foster  care  'drift',  to  stop  unnecessary 
and  Inappropriate  placements,  and  to  end 
the  unnecessary  years  spent  In  care  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  foster  children. 

We  need  federal  fiscal  Incentives  for  states 
to  provide  reunlflcatlon-of-family  services, 
programs  emphasizing  prevention  rather 
than  crisis  intervention,  review  and  tracking 
systems,  and  adoption  subsidies. 

Congress  showed  its  determination  to  save 
Public  Law  96-272  by  refusing  to  place  Title 
rV-B,  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance,  in 
a  Social  Services  Block  Grant  during  Its  last 
session.  We  urge  you  now  to  reject  the 
President's  most  recent  proposal  to  place 
these  programs  In  a  Child  Welfare  Block 
Grant  and  to  reject  any  further  cuts  In  the 
funding  for  Title  IV-B. 

TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SIRVICIS  BLOCK  GRANT 

We  also  believe  that  it  Is  imperative  that 
Congress  not  make  any  further  cuts  In  the 
Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  the 
major  federal  funding  program  for  social 
services  In  this  country.  Many  of  the  core 
services  needed  to  help  families,  such  as 
protective  services,  homemaker  service,  day 
care  and  respite  care  are  funded  by  Title 
XX.  The  Implementation  of  the  reforms 
mandated  by  I*ubllc  Law  96-272  depends  on 
support  services  such  as  those  funded  by 
Title  XX. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  placed  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  In  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant 
along  with  Title  XX  training  and  social 
services  monies  for  the  territories.  Funding 
for  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  was  set 
at  $2.4  hlUlon.  a  cut  of  23  percent  from  the 
almost  «3.1  billion  funding  set  by  Public 
Law  96-273  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  pro- 
grams included  in  the  block  grant. 

Now,  President  Reagan  has  requested  that 
the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  be  cut  back 
to  $1.9  billion  In  fiscal  year  1983,  more  than 
500  million  dollars  below  the  $2.45  bUlion 
esUbllshed  for  It  for  fiscal  year  1983  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  a  large  cut  coming  directly 
on  the  heels  of  the  substantial  cut  made  for 
this  fiscal  year  will  throw  social  services 
programs  across  the  nation  Into  chaos.  It  Is 
still  too  early  In  many  cases  to  determine 
the  type  and  extent  of  the  effects  of  this 
year's  cuts.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that 
It  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  further  cuts 
until  more  Information  Is  available  about 


the  effect  this  year's  cuts  are  having  on 
social  services. 

We  already  know,  however,  that  the  cuts 
have  eliminated  many  vital  programs,  espe- 
cially those  for  the  working  poor.  In 
Kansas,  for  example,  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (SRS) 
has  reduced  the  day  care  slots  it  funds  In 
the  Wichita  area  from  800  to  280  and  re- 
duced Its  eligibility  level  for  Title  XX  day 
care  from  64.3  percent  to  55  percent  of  the 
state's  median  Income.  SRS  also  had  shifted 
all  of  Its  AFDC  recipients  out  of  Title  XX 
day  care,  requiring  that  they  pay  for  child 
care  with  the  child-care  deduction  allowed 
under  AFDC.  According  to  most  observers 
in  Kansas,  parents  who  have  lost  day  care 
for  their  children  are  trying  to  maintain 
their  Jobs  by  making  unsatisfactory  or 
makeshift  child-care  arrangements,  placing 
their  children  In  unlicensed  homes  or  leav- 
ing them  alone.  A  survey  made  of  the  492 
working  families  In  Sedgwick  County  that 
were  eliminated  from  the  subsidized  child- 
care  programs  found  that  only  20  of  these 
families  are  using  the  child-care  deduction. 
Because  of  the  new  AFDC  requirement  for 
retrospective  budgeting,  families  will  have 
to  wait  two  months  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  their  child-care  expenses.  Very  few 
families  making  the  minimum  wage  can  ad- 
vance the  two  months  payment  required 
before  the  child-care  deduction  becomes 
available.  Moreover,  the  child  care  that  par- 
ents are  able  to  purchase  with  the  $160 
child-care  deduction  often  Is  not  of  the  qual- 
ity provided  In  a  Title  XX  Center. 

I  concur  with  the  Director  of  the  Wichita 
Child  Day  Care  Association,  an  organization 
that  has  received  financial  support  from  the 
Junior  League  of  Wichita,  that  we  are  not 
really  saving  tax  dollars  by  withdrawing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  working  parents.  In 
addition  to  caring  for  children,  good  child 
care  also  provides  a  positive  setting  and  sat- 
IsfMtory  role  model  for  children  that  can 
produce  long-ranging  beneficial  results. 

A  similar  situation  regarding  child  care 
exists  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  the  state  govern- 
ment responded  to  the  federal  budget  cuts 
by  reducing  the  eligibility  levels  for  subsi- 
dized child  care  in  November,  dropping  the 
level  from  115  percent  to  90  percent  of  the 
state's  median  Income,  and  requiring  that 
every  parent  pay  some  fee  regardless  of 
Income.  Before  November,  families  In  Penn- 
sylvania whose  Incomes  were  66  percent  or 
less  of  the  median  Income  could  receive  free 
child  c&re.  Now  every  family  must  pay  at 
least  $30  per  month.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  according  to  the  Keystone  Kids,  an 
organization  to  which  the  Junior  League  of 
Pittsburgh  belongs,  parents  who  formerly 
paid  $800  a  year  In  child-care  expenses  now 
are  faced  with  paying  $2,000  or  more.  Two 
hundred  of  the  1,900  children  receiving  sub- 
sidized care  In  Allegheny  County  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  program  as  a  result  of  the 
changes.  A  survey  done  In  January  of  136  of 
these  children's  parents  showed  that  45  per- 
cent of  the  parents  had  not  been  able  to 
find  substitute  care.  Forty-three  percent  of 
the  parents  who  could  not  find  substitute 
care  had  annual  Incomes  of  under  $10,000  a 
year  and  almost  three-quarters  of  them 
were  single  women. 

In  Onondaga  County.  New  York,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Onondaga  Child  Care  Council, 
an  organization  whose  Board  Inclucles  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Junior  League  of  Syra- 
cuse, reports  that  the  county  will  have  to 
eliminate  all  child  care  provided  for  low- 
Income  working  parents  by  October  1  unless 


the  state  legislature  passes  a  supplemental 
funding  bill  of  20  mUUon  dollars.  Without 
the  supplemental  funds,  child-care  centers 
in  Onondaga  County  will  have  to  charge 
parents  the  full  cost  of  care,  thus  ending 
services  to  all  children  whose  parents 
cannot  pay  the  full  fees.  If  President  Rea- 
gan's most  recent  proposals  are  accepted, 
Onondaga  County  still  will  have  to  elimi- 
nate the  programs  for  low-Income  working 
parents,  even  if  the  state  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  is  passed.  Similar  situations 
exist  In  several  other  New  York  counties.  At 
least  one  county,  Monroe,  already  has  elimi- 
nated child  care  for  low-income  working 
parents. 

The  situation  in  New  York,  as  in  many 
states,  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
state  and  the  counties  have  different  fiscal 
years  than  the  federal  government.  For  in- 
stance, the  current  federal  fiscal  year  began 
October  1,  1981.  Onondaga  County's  fiscal 
year  began  January  1  and  the  State  of  New 
York  will  begin  Its  new  fiscal  year  April  1. 
This  disparity  In  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
years  makes  it  very  difficult  to  gauge  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  recent  budget  cuts  at  this 
time. 

Many  of  those  who  supported  the  first 
round  of  budget  cutbacks  also  are  request- 
ing a  halt  to  further  cuts  In  social  services. 
For  Instance,  in  November  1981,  the  Junior 
League  of  St.  Louis  Joined  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  (St.  Louis  sec- 
tion) and  the  Missouri  Child  Care  Associa- 
tion in  writing  to  President  Reagan  to 
oppose  further  cuts  In  the  social  services.  In 
their  view:  The  first  round  of  cuts  was  diffi- 
cult but  necessary,  and  our  communities  are 
dealing  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
The  second  round  of  cuts,  proposed  for  con- 
gressional action  later  this  month,  however, 
causes  us  concern. 

Since  the  President  first  proposed  a  $1.9 
bUllon  celling  for  the  "ntle  XX  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  in  November,  the  concerns 
of  the  three  organizations  are  valid  today. 
Their  letter  said  the  following  reductions  In 
children's  programs  were  likely  to  occur  if 
the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  was  cut  to 
the  level  requested  by  President  Reagan: 

Family  counseling  services  will  be  suljstan- 
tlally  reduced. 

Preventive  child  abuse  and  neglect  serv- 
ices will  be  eliminated. 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  will  be 
maintained  for  only  one  year. 

Day  care  services  will  be  reduced  by  18 
percent  in  addition  to  a  22  percent  cut  sus- 
tained in  the  first  round. 

Three  group  homes  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren will  be  closed. 

Residential  services  for  children  will  be  re- 
duced by  18  percent  in  addition  to  a  five- 
percent  cut  sustained  in  the  first  round. 

The  three  organizations  also  wrote  Gover- 
nor Christopher  Bond  to  thank  him  for  "his 
courageous  and  thoughtful  objections  to  the 
second  round  of  soclal-servlce-related 
budlget  cuts  prop>osed  by  President  Reagan." 

The  difficulties  the  poor,  especially  the 
working  poor,  are  having  in  obtaining  ap- 
propriate child  care  will  be  further  exacer- 
bated if  Congress  accepts  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN). 

Similar  stories,  I  am  siire,  could  be  report- 
ed from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  hope 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  have  more 
comprehensive  reports  of  the  effects  of  the 
budget  cuts  on  children's  programs.  The  As- 
sociation Is  collaborating  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  In  developing  Child 
Watch  to  monitor  the  effects  of  the  federal 
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budget  cuU  on  children's  programs  in  four 
areas;  AFDC.  child  health,  child  welfare  and 
child  care.  Six  Junior  Leagues,  including  the 
Junior  League  of  Wichita,  are  conducting 
Child  Watch  projects  in  their  conununlties. 
Two  Junior  Leagues— Indianapolis.  Indiana 
and  Jacksonville.  Florida— will  participate  In 
the  Public  Expenditures  for  Children 
project  developed  by  the  Foundation  for 
Child  Development  to  analyze  the  effect  of 
the  Administration's  budget  actions  on  chil- 
dren's programs  in  six  cities.  We  hope  that 
these  monitoring  efforts  will  develop  infor- 
mation that  will  help  Junior  Leagues  to  ef- 
fectively assess  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ty's children,  and  we  look  forward  to  shar- 
ing this  information  with  you. 

MATnUfAI.  AMD  CHILO  HXALTH  BU>CK  GRAITT 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant 
established  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  by  consolidating  seven  separate 
programs:  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Crippled 
Children  s  Programs):  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  (SII>S):  Hemophilia  Diagnostic 
and  Treatment  Centers:  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  (SSI)  for  disabled  children; 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention  pro- 
grams: genetic  disease  research:  and  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  programs.  The  Association 
supported  the  development  of  this  block 
grant  because  we  believe  that  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  a  discrete  block  of  money  for 
maternal  and  child  health  programs,  rather 
than  lumping  health  programs  for  all  age 
groups  together. 

We  urge  that  no  further  cuts  be  made  in 
this  bl(x:k  grant  since  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  reduced  the  funding  for  the  block 
grant  by  17  percent  from  the  funding  levels 
provided  for  the  programs  in  the  block 
grant  for  Fiscal  Tear  1981.  The  third  con- 
tinuing resolution  reduced  the  funding  for 
the  MCH  Block  Grant  by  another  four  to 
six  percent.  We  urge  that  no  further  reduc- 
tions be  made  at  this  time,  especially  in 
light  of  the  splrallng  costs  of  medical  care. 
We  also  are  concerned  about  the  effect  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  MCH  block  grant 
with  the  Women.  Infants  and  Children  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  (WIC)  would  have 
on  the  child  health  programs,  particularly 
when  a  $282  million  dollar  cut  is  proposed 
for  WIC. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  you  to  continue  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  lives  of  our  na- 
tion's neediest  women  and  children  by  pro- 
viding adequate  funding  for  the  programs 
that  serve  them  and  preserving  P.L.  96-272. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today.* 


ISRAEL  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  has  its  foundation  in  a 
set  of  high  ideals.  A<xording  to  its 
charter,  members  are  to  be  peace- 
loving  nations,  working  in  a  world 
forum  for  the  betterment  of  the 
human  condition.  Fully  one-quarter  of 
the  U.N.'s  activities  are  funded  by  the 
United  States.  We  like  to  think  that  It 
advances  peace  and  democracy  on  the 
international  level.  Yet,  more  and 
more,  the  rhetoric  and  actions  of  the 
General  Assembly  seem  to  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  goals  found  in  the 
U.N.  Charter. 


At  this  time,  there  is  an  alarming 
trend  in  the  U.N.  that  betrays  both 
the  organization's  charter  and  the  in- 
terests of  democracy.  I  am  referring  to 
the  growing  number  of  diplomatic  at- 
tacks on  Israel.  The  U.N.  appears  to  be 
paving  the  way  for  an  effort  to  deny 
our  ally  in  the  Middle  East  its  right  to 
participate  in  the  General  Assembly. 
In  the  long  run.  this  could  also  threat- 
en the  membership  of  other  democrat- 
ic states. 

This  past  February,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Israel's  actions  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  The  resolution  declared  that 
Israel  is  "not  a  peace-loving  meuiber 
state  "  and  called  for  its  total  isolation 
in  the  world  community.  By  claiming 
that  Israel  is  not  peace  loving— a  re- 
quirement for  U.N.  membership— Isra- 
el's enemies  are  setting  the  stage  for 
suspending  it  from  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

There  are  three  big  holes  in  any  ar- 
gument for  refusing  to  accept  Israel's 
credentials.  Most  importantly,  Israel 
has  always  been  a  peace-loving 
nation— more  so,  in  fact,  than  the 
other  nations  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
modem  State  of  Israel  was  actually 
created  by  the  United  Nations  and 
stands  as  the  foothold  of  democracy  in 
that  turbulent  part  of  the  world. 

Another  factor  is  the  sheer  hypocri- 
sy of  such  a  move.  We  do  not  hear  its 
backers  clamoring  over  the  situation 
in  Poland,  Afghanistan,  or  Cambodia. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  much  more 
suitable  targets  for  expulsion  from  the 
U.N. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  General 
Assembly  would  violate  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter if  it  proceeded  alone  to  suspend 
Israel.  Under  article  5  of  the  charter, 
the  General  Assembly  can  expel,  sus- 
pend, or  deny  the  credentials  of  a 
member  only  after  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  acted  on  the  matter.  This  has 
not  happened  and  will  not  happen  as 
long  as  the  United  States  still  has  veto 
power  in  the  Council. 

E^arlier  this  month.  I  Joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68. 
which  addresses  the  U.S.  response  to 
such  a  situation.  Under  the  resolution, 
a  General  Assembly  vote  to  downgrade 
the  membership  status  of  Israel  or  any 
other  democratic  state  would  bring 
about  a  drastic  reaction  from  the 
United  States:  We  would  suspend  our 
own  participation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  withhold  our  contribution 
to  the  U.N.  until  the  Assembly  re> 
versed  itself. 

Hopefully,  this  kind  of  action  will 
not  be  necessary.  In  fact,  there  has 
not  yet  been  a  formal  push  to  oust 
Israel,  and  we  want  to  avoid  it  if  at  all 
possible.  What  is  necessary  is  to  let 
the  world  know  that  there  would  be  a 
definite  price  to  pay  for  refusing  Isra- 
el's credentials.  The  United  States  will 
not  put  up  with  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  concurrent  resolution  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  68 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  universality  of  member- 
ship; and 

Whereas  the  charter  stipulates  that 
United  Nations  members  may  be  suspended 
by  the  General  Assembly  only  "upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council": 
and 

Whereas  any  move  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  would  illegally  deny  Israel  or  any 
other  dem(x:ratlc  state  its  credentials  In  the 
Assembly  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
these  provisions  of  the  charter:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Rttolvtd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurrinsiJ,  That  if  Israel  or 
any  other  democratic  state  is  expelled,  sus- 
pended, denied  its  credentials,  or  In  any 
other  manner  denied  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  wlU— 

( 1 )  suspend  its  participation  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly;  and 

(2)  withhold  its  assessed  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  until  this  illegal  action 
is  reversed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
directed  to  communicate  to  the  member 
states  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  what  the  Congress  has 
herein  resolved.* 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  need  a  major  buildup  of  our 
national  defense  to  counter  the  ever- 
increasing  Soviet  threat.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  briefing  from  our  defense  in- 
telligence experts.  While  the  briefing 
material  was  classified,  I  can  tell  you 
that  it  ruined  my  whole  week  to  see 
everything  the  Soviets  have  been 
doing.  They  have  poured  money  into 
their  military  at  rates  far  beyond  any- 
thing our  military  planners  had  pro- 
jected, and  they  have  done  so  in  every 
area  of  forces,  every  area  of  weaponry, 
and  every  area  of  the  world. 

I  also  believe  that  we  cannot  buUd  a 
strong  defense  unless  we  have  a  strong 
economy.  The  huge  and  growing  Fed- 
eral deficits  have  driven  interest  rates 
to  a  crippling  level.  This  destroys  not 
only  domestic  economic  sectors  like 
housing  and  autos.  it  also  prevents  in- 
dustry from  investing  in  the  plant  and 
equipment  they  need  to  produce  weap- 
ons and  supplies  for  the  military. 

The  head  of  a  major  defense  con- 
tractor recently  told  me  that  as  much 
as  he  wanted  to  see  a  big  defense 
budget,  because  it  would  mean  more 
contracts  for  his  firm,  he  was  even 
more  concerned  about  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit.  He  told  me  that  unless 
we  can  get  the  deficits  down  so  that 
interest  rates  can  come  down,  his  com- 
pany could  not  remain  in  business  and 
produce  the  defense  systems  that  the 
Government  wants  to  buy  from  him. 
Even     with     the     defense     contracts 
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coming  in,  he  has  to  borrow  to  build 
new  buUdings  and  buy  new  equipment. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  question  is 
not  whether  to  cut  defense;  we  should 
not.  The  question  is  how  much  real 
growth  we  can  afford  to  provide. 

The  President  has  requested  an  in- 
crease In  defense  spending  of  $47  bil- 
lion for  1983,  growing  to  an  increase  of 
$159  billion  by  1985.  That  works  out  to 
9  percent  a  year  real  growth,  above 
and  beyond  the  cost  of  inflation. 

The  economic  problem  was  stated 
best  by  Senator  Pete  Domenici,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. He  told  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  develop  a  budget 
plan  which  can  accommodate  the  Adminis- 
tration's defense  request  and  still  accom- 
plish the  principle  of  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit. 

The  Congessional  Budget  Office 
tells  us  that  if  we  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's new  budget  in  its  entirety,  the 
deficit  will  grow  from  $111  billion  in 
1982  to  $140  bUlion  by  1985. 

When  I  look  at  the  President's  re- 
quest for  9  percent  real  growth,  I  am 
caught  between  a  desire  to  do  every- 
thing we  need  for  defense,  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  get  the  deficit  back  under 
control  and  restore  the  economy. 

Over  the  years,  as  I  have  watched 
the  Soviets  acting  In  Cuba  and  South 
America,  in  Angola,  in  Afghanistan, 
and  now  Poland,  I  have  felt  the  need 
for  a  major  turnaround  in  American 
defense  spending.  Starting  back  in 
1976.  I  have  worked  as  part  of  a  group 
of  Senators  who  brought  national  de- 
fense out  of  its  long  years  of  decline. 
We  stopped  the  cuts  and  gradually 
phased  up  to  2  percent  a  year,  then  3 
and  finally  last  year  we  got  on  track 
for  5  percent  a  year  real  growth  in  de- 
fense. We  have  increased  military  pay, 
started  major  new  strategic  weapons, 
authorized  more  ships  and  airplanes, 
and  beefed  up  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funds  to  improve  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  troops.  We  need  to  do 
even  more,  but  we  must  do  it  in  an  or- 
derly fashion;  we  cannot  make  up  20 
years  of  neglect  in  3  years  of  spending. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
that  steady  improvement  of  our  de- 
fense capacity,  we  are  going  to  need  a 
consensus  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  that  we  are  treating  defense 
and  other  programs  In  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced way.  At  the  time  when  we  are 
going  to  ask  major  sacrifices  from  all 
domestic  programs,  and  ask  taxpayers 
to  wait  for  the  third  round  of  their  tax 
cut,  we  might  not  be  able  to  give  de- 
fense that  extra  boost  from  5  percent 
to  9  percent  real  growth.  We  might 
create  so  much  discontent  that  we 
would  lose  the  strong  congressional 
support  for  defense  which  we  have 
built  up  over  the  last  6  years. 

We  must  get  out  from  imder  the 
yoke  of  an  ever-increasing  national 
debt.  We  are  now  paying  $100  billion  a 
year  In  interest  on  the  debt.  That  is  a 


full  half  of  what  we  spend  for  national 
defense.  A  deficit  of  $140  billion  in 
1985  means  an  extra  $15  billion  in  in- 
terest payments,  money  that  could 
better  be  spent  on  defense.  If  we  can 
get  the  deficits  under  control,  and  get 
interest  rates  down  and  put  the  econo- 
my on  track  to  a  healthy  rate  of 
growth,  then  we  will  have  more  re- 
sources to  invest  in  both  defense  and 
domestic  needs  in  the  near  future.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  tomorrow,  that 
following  the  prayer  and  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders.  Senator  Specter 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Senator  Ste- 
vens from  Alaska  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  add  my  name? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  tonight.  Therefore, 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:25  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  1, 1982,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  31.  1982: 

Dkpaxtmxnt  or  Jubtici 

John  T.  Gallery,  of  Tenneuee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Willie  D. 
Duirham,  8r.,  term  expired. 

DzFAKmirr  or  Ddhi  u 

Gen.  John  W.  Vewey.  Jr..  703-07-1974, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army)  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  142,  to  be  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601. 


In  thi  Navt 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commodore  in  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5912: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

James  Albert  Austin 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Donald  Gene  St  Angelo 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Charles  Richard  Smith 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Haruto  Wilfred  Tamanouchl 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Adolph  G.  Schwenk,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  age  59,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

In  the  Coast  Ooars 

The    following    graduates   of   the   Coast 
Guard  Academy  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  grade  of  ensign: 
Thomas  Anthony  Abbate 
Michael  Aaron  Alfultis 
Richard  Lee  Arnold 
Kevin  Bruce  Asbury 
Thomas  Prank  Atkln 
Vincent  Blaine  Atkins 
Karl  Rene  Baldessari 
Gary  Paul  Beam 
Craig  Alan  Bennett 
Lance  Owen  Benton 
Andrew  Joseph  Berghom 
Terry  Arthur  Bickham,  Jr. 
Stephan  Alan  Billlan 
Douglas  Allen  Blakemore 
David  Haukur  Boyd 
Kenneth  James  Bradley 
James  Praser  Brown 
Ross  Ernest  Bryant  III 
Gregory  Wayne  Buie 
Mark  Eugene  Butt,  Jr. 
Spencer  Lynn  Byrum 
David  Richert  Callahan 
Robert  Shane  Campbell 
Steven  Edward  Carlson 
Orlando  Nickolas  Cavallo,  Jr. 
Robert  Lewis  Clarke.  Jr. 
Timothy  Mark  Close 
LeRoy  William  Collins.  Jr. 
John  Joseph  Cook  III 
Kevin  Francis  Coradeschi 
Steven  Russell  Corporon 
Michael  Christopher  Cosenza 
James  Peter  Counlhan 
Bonnie  Lewis  Covell 
Patricia  Ann  Csorba 
David  Alan  CuJver 
George  Patrick  Cummings  III 
Eugene  Francis  Cunningham 
Louise  Anne  Cvelbar 
Kimberly  Jo  Daisher 
Mark  John  D'Andrea 
Marc  Lawrence  Deacon 
John  Doar  E>elaune 
William  Thomas  Devereaux 
Benny  Salvatore  DeVlto,  Jr. 
Charley  Lloyd  Diaz 
William  Justin  Diehl 
David  Alan  Durham 
John  Stephens  Early 
David  Clark  Ely 
Raymond  Charles  Engel 
Spencer  Parr  Errickson.  Jr. 
Ronald  Jeffrey  Evans 
Michael  John  Fasen 
George  Randyll  Feld 
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William  Nelson  Plnley 
Michael  Francis  Flanagan 
Stephen  Edward  Flynn 
Kathleen  French 
Karl  Lutton  Frey 
Gregory  Stephen  Galvan 
Bruce  Robert  Gaudette 
David  John  Gilbert 
Matthew  John  Glomb 
Stanley  Alan  Gold 
Jeffrey  Craig  Good 
Edward  William  Greiner 
Jeffrey  Scott  Griffin 
Thomas  Rawson  Hale 
Jeffrey  Scott  Hammond 
George  Patterson  Hannifin 
Kurt  Brian  Hinrichs 
Robert  Scott  Holzman 
James  Luke  Homich 
John  Seth  Hurlburt 
Evan  Quain  Kahler 
John  Francis  Kaplan 
Brtan  David  Kelley 
Michael  Raymond  Kelley 
David  M.  Kilker 
Thomas  Scott  Kuhaneck 
Scott  James  Labak 
Martin  John  Langlois,  Jr. 
Steven  Richard  Lebischak 
Michael  Edward  Lehocky 
Pamela  Ann  Leistensnider 
Daniel  Phillips  Lynch 
John  Morris  Mahoney,  Jr. 
Peter  Sean  Marsh 
Charles  Alan  Mathieu 
William  Charles  Maxwell 
Jeffrey  Allen  McCarthy 
Daniel  James  McClellan 
James  Lane  McDonald.  Jr. 
Robert  John  McLaughlin 
William  Francis  McMeekin 
Frank  Lowell  McNiff.  Jr. 
James  Brian  McPherson 
James  Edward  Meador.  Jr. 
Christopher  Alan  Mebane 
Stephen  Peter  Metruck 
Maureen  Suzanne  Meyer 
Fred  Michael  Midgette 
Joseph  Edward  Mlhelic 
Phillip  Dwlght  Miller 
Kenneth  John  Morrison 
Thomas  Simmons  Morrison 
Joy  Elaine  Moses 
Robert  Gleen  Mueller 
Steven  Alfred  Munson 
Kevin  Mathew  O'Day 
Michael  Norton  Parks 
Raymond  John  Petow 
Michael  Anthony  Plotycia 
James  Young  Poyer 
Leonard  Rudolf  Radziwanowicz 
Drew  Arnold  Rambo 
William  Martin  Randall 
William  Scott  Ransom 
William  Joseph  Reicks.  Jr. 
James  Watford  Rice  III 
Mark  Anthony  Rose 
Douglas  Glenn  Russell 
Jonathan  Christopher  Russell 
Mitchell  Scott  Russell 
Steven  Alan  Saepoff 
Michael  John  Schmidt 
Ciaran  Michael  Schoenauer 
Vincent  Stephen  Sedwlck 
Joseph  Patrick  Seebald 
David  Gerard  Sella 
Norman  Scott  Selley 
Joseph  Anthony  Servldio 
Curtis  Frank  Seymour 
Michael  Joseph  Slkora 
Peter  Stanley  Simons 
Edward  Sinclair 
Thaddeus  George  Sliwinski 
Lyman  Dunnington  Smith 
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Kurt  Van  Snider 
M.  Bennett  Stewart  11 
Sandra  Leigh  Stosz 
Michael  Earle  Sullivan 
Steven  Don  Tarantino 
Matthew  Lance  Thomas 
Hal  Richard  Thompson.  Jr. 
Paul  Howard  Tlngley 
Mark  Anthony  Torres 
Katrina  Dianne  Trexler 
David  Brian  Trond 
Edmund  Hilary  Tupay,  Jr. 
Anthony  Nolan  Upshaw 
Mark  Alan  Vazquez 
Kristin  Jane  Wahlner 
Arthur  Charles  Walsh 
David  Cole  Watklns 
Samuel  Rush  Watklns 
John  Adams  Watson 
John  Milton  Weber 
John  Stuart  Welch 
Richard  Lewis  Wharton 
Fred  Thomas  White.  Jr. 
Mark  Alan  Williams 
Jeanien  Victoria  Yee 

The  following  named  officers  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  commissioned  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in 
the  grades  Indicated: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Earl  H.  Potter  111 
Donald  C.  Oerber 

To  be  lieutenant 
Thomas  J.  Haas 

Iw  THE  Air  Forcb 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapters  35 
and  837.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

UNE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Anderson.  John.  Jr.,  149-20-0600 
Archer.  James  M..  400-40-4514 
Arendta,  David  T..  482-46-8335 
Baldeshwiler.  Vernon  E..  388-30-2505 
Bell.  Elvin  C.  560-48-0594 
Bell.  WlUlam  F..  412-32-4380 
Bennett.  Ralph  J..  487-32-7535 
Benton.  Duane  M..  290-28-8769 
Bland.  William  P..  Jr..  253-56-9506 
Bloomer.  Dennis  W..  Jr.,  155-26-5887 
Bouckaert,  Emlel  T..  370-30-2648 
Bradley.  Charles  R..  481-34-3236 
Byrne.  Stewart  R..  404-48-3818 
Coke.  Hartwell  F..  IV,  223-44-3651 
Cummock,  David  R.,  528-44-7246 
Damato,  George  H.,  041-22-7496 
E>enman.  Harold  R.,  123-26-2369 
Dversdall,  Dean  A.,  392-30-0249 
Flick.  James  D.,  433-48-9381 
Forkhamer.  WUllam  A..  118-26-5427 
Galloway,  Gordon  L.,  385-38-6468 
Gerber.  James  F.,  447-30-7901 
Gibson.  Richard  A..  537-30-2060 
Goddard.  William  D..  399-24-3927 
Gross.  Wylle  W..  Jr.,  413-30-3343 
Hafen,  John  M.,  528-36-2822 
Hourln.  James  J.,  081-30-1198 
Hulsey.  Donald  R..  8r.,  315-30-2052 
Jones.  David  V..  372-30-4666 
Kessler.  Roland  R..  307-30-9344 
Kuchta,  Stephen  J..  Jr.,  374-28-0866 
Lauderdale.  Bruce  H..  639-30-2478 
Mansfield.  Edward  S..  024-28-1209 
Maxwell.  Paul  N..  516-32-2739 
McDermott,  John  J.,  Jr..  028-26-6760 
Menard,  Joseph  R.,  572-26-6336 
Morris.  WUllam  R.,  523-30-7817 
Noble.  James  L..  362-30-7834 
Parker.  Francis  T..  293-26-9142 
Pezztillo.  Richard  E..  037-20-0223 
Sanford.  Jack  R.,  271-34-0318 


Schwab.  Ernest  A.,  115-24-7643 
Shoemake.  Charles  K..  460-36-9020 
Stewart.  Wilbert  T..  232-48-6990 
Swartzbaugh.  Gerald  W.,  482-50-1009 
Tavares,  William  A.,  038-26-4776 
Treu,  William  A..  512-34-3477 
Unverricht  Wilfred  S.,  544-30-3338 
Villarreal,  Guadalupe,  563-56-7518 
Yamamoto.  Kazuo.  576-28-2177 

CHAPLAIN 

Caliandro,  Bruno  L.,  004-26-4378 

JTTDGE  ADVOCATE  CORPS 

Clark.  Drennan  A..  530-20-4245 
Sullivan.  Charles  J..  577-46-9412 
Wyles.  Duane  C,  188-24-3895 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Horman.  Elmer  C  336-28-9854 
Miles.  Edward  L.,  573-40-0162 
Mutchnick.  Milton  G..  369-44-9935 
In  THE  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel   under 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  624,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Acreback,  James  R.,  9572 
Agenbroad,  Jerald  R..  3927 
Albin.  Gary  R..  4163 
Alexander.  Laney  D..  0357 
Allen.  Kenneth  E..  6336 
Amend,  John  F..  Jr.,  5473 
Amparan,  Cecil  J..  1462 
Andrews.  James  F..  III.  6705 
Appleton,  Russell  E..  3835 
Arena.  Rodney  A..  6699 
Ashworth.  Michael  D..  6519 
Atkinson,  George  B.,  6586 
Badger,  Peter  R.,  9596 
Balchunas,  Charles.  2601 
Baldwin,  David  W.,  1699 
Barfleld.  Jimmy  C.  8046 
Barksdale.  James  E..  2108 
Barta.  James  J..  0007 
Barton.  Richard  L..  Jr..  8832 
Basel.  John  M..  5646 
Beasock.  Kenneth  U.,  7089 
Beck.  Hugo  T..  9966 
Beebe,  William  A.,  11.  8774 
BeUls.  Charles  A.,  Jr..  3461 
Berger,  Richard  W..  7954 
Bems,  Robert  A..  4471 
Blackman.  Patrick  C  9811 
Blaha.  William  C.  0593 
Blankenship,  Dennis  R.,  7333 
Blizzard.  David  W..  1973 
Bloom.  Paul  J..  Jr..  5429 
Bolden.  Charles  F..  Jr..  5603 
Bolduc,  George  J..  0570 
Bonner.  James  N..  6886 
Booth,  Francis  J..  7104 
Bowden.  Elaine  M..  1340 
Bowman,  John  W.,  1319 
Boyum,  Sevath  A.,  3904- 
Braaten.  Thomas  A..  3443 
Bradley,  Robert  J.,  2265 
Brandon,  Wayne  H.,  5120 
Breeding.  Patricia  R..  3310 
Brewer,  George  L..  9111 
Brigadier.  James.  4552 
Brignon,  William  R..  9305 
Brinson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  1624 
Brooke,  George  M..  III..  7641 
Brown.  Jon  L..  5775 
Bruce,  Curtis  B.,  8222 
Bruner.  Kenneth  H.,  6106 
Buchli,  James  F..  4593 
Bunker.  William  R..  3930 
Bun  ton.  Mark  C,  3619 
Burgess,  Glenn  F.,  8000 
Burlingame,  Victor  R.,  Jr..  0874 
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Byrnes,  James  P.,  9050 
Campbell,  Carl  P..  3386 
Canario,  James  M.,  2068 
Caskey.  John  J.,  5916 
Chase,  Jonathan  C,  7132 
Chevalier.  Maurice  L.,  0705 
ChUds,  Jimmie  W..  1033 
Cizerle,  Franklin  J.,  1707 
Clark.  Henry  J..  6651 
Clayton,  Dennis  C,  7653 
Coe.  Michael  G..  2526 
Collins,  Clelland  D..  Jr.,  0855 
Collins,  James  G..  2095 
Connelly,  Roy  A.,  6830 
Costello.  Gary  M.,  9143 
Cover,  Walter  S.,  0430 
Craig,  Richard  J.,  5906 
Crangle,  Chandler  C.  2818 
Crawford.  Richard  R.,  5214 
Crockett,  James  C.  5730 
Cucchiara,  Stephen,  7241 
Cummins.  John  T.,  Jr.,  3822 
Cunningham,  Timothy  J..  2817 
Dake,  Terrence  R.,  6646 
Daniel,  Howard  D.,  4965 
Davis,  Dellwyn  L.,  Jr.,  1944 
Davis.  Elmer  H..  3117 
Deichman,  Jack  E..  2778 
Delmauro,  Dennis  G.,  5231 
Delong,  Michael  P.,  5191 
Dempsey.  John  R..  6993 
Detering.  Henry  A..  3772 
Dietmeier.  Richard  E..  3954 
DIugos.  Stephen  J.,  11,  9981 
Doktor,  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  5623 
DonneUy,  William  R..  Jr..  1435 
Doyle.  Dennis  L.,  1691 
Eagen,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  3330 
Earl.  Robert  L..  5372 
Edwards.  Robert  1..  5940 
Edwards.  Thomas  B..  Ill,  2081 
Ellis.  Richard  H..  0288 
Elsten.  Gary  L.,  0600 
Embrey,  Clark  D.,  3151 
Enloe,  Don  D..  0535 
Evans.  John  S.,  Jr.,  5236 
Evans,  WiUiam  C,  7600 
Evasick.  Rubert  S.,  46'/ 3 
Fabinsky,  Walter  R.,  1489 
Ferguson,  Michael  J.,  0926 
Finneran.  Patrick  J.,  Jr.,  1033 
Fitch.  John  W..  8622 
Fogg.  John  R..  2134 
Ford.  George  S.,  7535 
Pridley.  Claude  R..  8660 
Frisbie.  Douglas  D..  7861 
Prizell.  William  H.,  6110 
Fry,  Gary  A.,  5180 
Fuchs.  Leonard  R..  Jr.,  3777 
Gain.  Tony  R.,  6789 
Garcia,  Anthony  J..  2262 
Garsys,  Algimantas  V..  1143 
Gee.  David  M..  3093 
Getgood.  George  P..  8287 
Gimber.  John  P..  5845 
Gleisberg,  Robert  E..  3845 
Glynn.  Daniel  M..  1870 
Goebel.  James  A..  7002 
Gotta.  Thomas.  9023 
Ground.  Lee  C.  2517 
Graler,  Robert  L..  7753 
Grant.  U.  S..  Jr..  9536 
Gray.  William  B..  2687 
Green.  Maurice  O.,  3044 
Orieshaber,  Alfred.  Jr..  7680 
Guerrero.  Gregorio  S..  9212 
Hadar,  Steven  P.,  4431 
Hapgood,  William  R.,  9760 
Harjung,  Bruce  L..  0723 
Harper.  Robert  J..  9833 
Harris.  John  R..  7588 
Hart.  John  T.,  4603 
Hayden,  Henry  T.,  9614 
Haynes.  Preston  D.,  3750 
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Helms,  Howard  L..  2310 
Higgins,  William  R..  4510 
Hille,  Klaus  P..  9165 
Hockaday,  Harold  D.,  0232 
Hodges,  James  C,  5930 
Hodges.  Terry  L..  5039 
Hoelle.  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  9756 
Hoff,  William  H.,  1561 
Holden.  Thomas  W.,  7774 
HoUaday.  John  M.,  0120 
Honeycutt.  Franz  H.,  2577 
Hoopes,  Richard  G.,  9664 
Hopper.  WUllam  O..  Ill,  6009 
Horton.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  6383 
Horvatlch,  John  T.,  3861 
Houle,  George  A.,  Jr.,  2354 
Howard.  Patrick  G.,  4011 
Hudock.  John  M..  Jr.,  0991 
Hudson,  Lucien  N..  Jr.,  4761 
Hughes,  Therlon  E..  4047 
Hust.  James  W.,  3624 
Iverson,  Peter  M.,  2871 
Johns,  Albert  P..  9122 
Johnson.  Kenneth  D.,  0726 
Jones,  James  L.,  Jr.,  2699 
Judy,  John  L.,  8856 
Kabza,  Karl  J..  4492 
Kanne.  Michael  R..  8162 
Karamarkovich.  George  M.,  2460 
Keller,  William  E.,  Jr.,  3495 
Keller,  William  H..  III.  1968 
Kelly.  James  M..  8206 
Kinsman,  John  S..  7351 
Klspert,  John  J..  7540 
Kruger,  Helen  D.,  5432 
Kruse,  Douglas  M..  7787 
Kurth,  Richard  C,  4693 
Kuzniewski,  Gregory  S..  4680 
Landon.  Howard  W..  Jr.,  4041 
Lange,  George.  Ill,  5303 
Larson.  Michael  J..  1229 
Lee.  Fitzhugh  B..  5358 
Lewis.  Edward  G..  3174 
Lewis.  Robert  C,  9735 
Lopez.  Anthony  A.,  2665 
Lowery.  Paul  J.,  1003 
Luken,  James  T.,  Jr.,  4540 
Lyons.  Theodore  H.,  2033 
Maddux,  Vernon  R.,  6472 
Magee,  James  G.,  2162 
Malinowskl.  John  C,  Jr.,  7150 
Maloney,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  0171 
Marks,  Wesley  R.,  Jr.,  0723 
Martin,  Gerald  R.,  3371 
Martin,  Justin  M.,  II,  1039 
Mattke,  E.  T.,  7007 
McCaiin,  Edward  F.,  2830 
McClaln,  Kenneth  M.,  2981 
McCool,  James  F.,  Ill,  6459 
McCorkle,  Frederick,  7324 
McCormack,  Orval  W.,  1824 
McDaniel,  James  E.,  4597 
McDermott,  Thomas  H.,  3224 
McDonald,  Patrick  J.,  Jr.,  5793 
McDuffee,  Frank  W.,  3772 
McElwee,  Michael  M.,  6102 
Mclntire,  James  L.,  Jr.,  2316 
Mclnturff,  David  L.,  9051 
McKelUgon,  James  H.,  2249 
McKnight,  Daniel  P.,  2726 
McSorley,  William  D..  III.  9216 
Mears,  Donald  E.,  2291 
Melchar,  David  E.,  7069 
Michaelsen,  RusseU  S.,  9123 
Montgomery,  Barry  R.,  8750 
Morrison.  Carleton  H..  Jr..  3415 
Morrison.  John  A.,  0089 
Murphy.  Dennis  M.,  0147 
Murphy,  Michael  W.,  7327 
Murray,  John  R.,  6157 
Murray,  III.  Alvln  C.  6422 
Nadolskl,  Thomas  E.,  0069 
Nakatani,  Frederick  Y.,  8651 
Namey,  John  K.,  0962 


Nay.  David  R..  6988 
Negron,  Mfael.  Jr..  8302 
Nelson.  James  H.,  5736 
Newlin,  Robert  B.,  1446 
Norton,  James  D..  7454 
O'Brien.  James  M..  Jr..  6519 
O'DonneU.  Brian  J..  5071 
O'Leary.  Ronald  N..  2850 
Paccassi,  Jerry  G..  II.  9768 
Pace.  Peter.  7426 
Packard.  Robert  A..  Jr..  1088 
Palm.  Leslie  M.,  4210 
Panneton,  John  A.,  3925 
Paruzynski.  Anthony  J..  1575 
Peasley,  Richard  E.,  6100 
Pendergast,  James  M.,  2476 
Philip,  George.  Ill,  4584 
Ponnwitz,  Alfred  J..  6158 
Popps.  Richard  J.,  5872 
Powell,  Alexander  W..  0753 
Pranger.  Ingrid  M..  9419 
Pruiett,  Ronald  E..  7756 
Rackley.  Norman  H..  8134 
Ramsperger.  Sepp  D..  6045 
Ray,  David  G..  9001 
Reed,  John  D.,  4198 
Regan,  Clyde  M.,  9348 
Regan,  Richard  C.  4437 
Reinika.  Douglas  E..  3851 
Reuter,  Richard  L..  7103 
Rhodes,  John  E.,  6880 
Rice,  Ronald  R.,  7241 
RiddeU,  Grin  J..  IV,  6278 
RUea,  Clyde  A.,  6606 
Ringo,  Durwood  W.,  Jr.,  2164 
Ritchey.  Francis  A..  Ill,  7949 
Ritchie,  Edward  J.,  9302 
Roche,  Michael  G.,  5685 
RoUlngs,  Wayne  E.,  9771 
Roth,  Michael  G.,  2827 
Ryan,  James  R.,  4776 
Ryan,  Michael  D.,  3367 
Ryan,  Richard  L.,  4003 
Rydstrom.  Dennis  C.  6391 
Sanborn.  James  C.  4423 
Sargent,  Andrew  R.,  8801 
Sarles,  Robert  T.,  8935 
Schaefer,  James  H.,  Jr.,  9806 
Scheffler,  William  W..  1423  - 
Schessler.  John  D.,  9437 
Schoener,  Charles  J.,  Ill,  3258 
Scivicque,  Richard  S.,  7586 
Selim,  James  D.,  4416 
Sheedy,  Michael  M.,  111.  5464 
Shields.  Michael  F..  9490 
Short.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  4406 
Singleton.  Thomas  J.,  7750 
Smith,  Michael  D..  7776 
Smith,  PhUUp  R.,  3632 
Smith,  Ray  L.,  6035 
Snowden,  John  S.,  6454 
Spangler,  William  J.,  9657 
Steed.  Billy  C.  8869 
Steele,  Martin  R..  2490 
Steigelman,  Herbert  M..  Jr.,  8202 
Stewart.  James  R.,  8850 
Strickland,  James  M.,  1909 
Strouth.  CecU  L..  2444 
Stuber,  Kenneth  R.,  8382 
Sullivan,  John  J.,  Jr.,  5804 
Swaby,  Donald  R.,  0503 
Sweeney,  George  P.,  Ill,  4690 
Taber,  Victor  E.,  8958 
Taylor,  Bayard  V.,  6429 
Tehan.  William  J..  111.  1440 
Theisen.  John  W.,  5180 
Town.  Dale  S.,  1821 
Turner.  David  J..  9991 
Vankat,  WUliam  J.,  4558 
Vetter,  David  A..  3777 
Voneida.  John  R..  4228 
Wagner,  Jack  R.,  4479 
Walker.  Richard  W.,  5785 
Walls,  Richard  G.,  3702 
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Walters.  Jon  M..  4558 
Walters.  Thomas  D..  4305 
Ware.  Samuel  J..  1358 
Watklm.  Robert  W  .  9880 
Weber.  Harry  R.,  III.  1439 
Wells.  Marshall  R..  2574 
WeUh.  Donald  T  .  8268 
Wiley,  James  A..  9387 
WUkerson.  Thomas  L..  8934 
Wilkinson.  Kenneth  J  .  0900 
Williams.  Michael  J..  8024 
Williams.  Richard  F  .  8373 
Wllmes.  Richard  O..  9032 
Wlngerter.  James  R..  0304 
Wintersteen.  John  D..  2898 
Wiseman.  Carolyn  K..  1939 
Wojclk.  Terry  L..  9212 
Wood.  Anthony  A..  5856 
Wood.  Larry  A..  2080 
Wunderlich,  Thomas  P..  9086 
Zlnser.  Lawrence  R..  6754 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  31.  1982: 

Pkdkral  Cottncil  oh  thx  Aoihg 

Adelaide  Attard.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1982. 

Charlotte  W.  Conable.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1982. 

Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of  Kentucky. 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1983. 


Edna  Bogosian.  of  MassachusetU.  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1983. 

Frances  Lamont.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1983. 

Margaret  Long  Arnold,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  for  a  term  expiring 
June  5.  1984. 

Syd  Captain,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  for  a 
term  expiring  June  5.  1984. 

Katie  Dusenberry,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1984. 

Josephine  K.  Obllnger.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1984.* 

Edna  Bonn  Russell,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1984. 

James  N.  Broder,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1983. 

NaTIOHAL  SCIKIfCI  FOUHDATIOR 

Jay  Vem  Beck,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Science  Board.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  for  a  term  expiring  May 
10.  1986. 

DKFAKTMKlfT  Of  STAIX 

Paul  H.  Nitze.  of  Maryland,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  Head  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Force  Negotiations. 


U.S. 


IirmuiATioif  AL  Dkvklopmemt 
Cooperation  Aontcr 


Thomas  A.  Bolan.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1982. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  conunlttee  of 
the  Senate. 

Thx  Jtn>iciART 

Robert  E.  Coyle.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dkpartm CNT  or  Jdstics 

W.  Asa  Hutchinson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Frederick  J.  Hess,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  H.  Turner,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Earl  L.  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Charles  H.  Cray,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

ENVIROmmfTAL  PHOTECTIOM  ACEIfCT 

RIU  M.  Lavelle.  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 
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COMPROMISE        AND        CONVIC- 
TION-THE  ETHICAL  DILEMMA 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ivan  Hill,  president  emeritus  of  the 
Ethics  Resource  Center,  recently  made 
an  outstanding  speech  on  ethics  before 
the  Associated  General  Contractors. 
Mr.  Hill  Is  a  noted  authority  in  the 
field  of  ethics  who  has  for  many  years 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaigri  to 
bring  higher  ethical  standards  into  all 
phases  of  American  life.  Since  ethics  Is 
character  manifested  In  action,  his  re- 
marks apply  to  all  Americans.  I  Insert 
his  speech  at  this  point  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  hope  that  It 
will  be  widely  read. 

Compromise  and  Coifvicriow— The  Ethical 
Dilemma 

(By  Ivan  Hill) 

I  am  here  to  discuss  ethics.  I  have  chosen 
the  special  topic  Compromise  and  Convic- 
tion because  these  factors  constitute  a  con- 
tinuously recurrent  ethical  dilemma. 

Today,  much  of  the  popular  discussion  of 
ethics  is  about  "business  ethics."  These  dis- 
cussions are  often  led  by  philosophers,  theo- 
logians, and  professors  who  have  recently 
discovered  the  corporation  as  an  inviting 
place  to  apply  their  side-line  trade  as  con- 
sultants. It  may  be  useful  to  state  certain 
important  ways  by  which  my  understanding 
of  ethics  differs  from  that  of  the  more  aca- 
demically oriented. 

Although  the  term  "business  ethics"  is 
frequently  used.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  business  ethics,  per  se.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  merchant's  ethics, 
or  an  educator's  ethics  or  a  politician's 
ethics.  There  is  only  ethics,  no  matter  what 
your  vocation  or  profession  happens  to  be. 

Some  philosophers  consider  business 
ethicb  &.S  a  subspecies  of  the  academic  disci- 
plln?  of  ethics  or  moral  philosophy.  Others 
regard  ethics  as  an  abstract  logical  exercise, 
analytical  in  nature,  theory-bound,  and 
framed  by  the  history  of  philosophy  itself.  I 
do  not  favor  equating  ethics  with  moral  phi- 
losophy, nor  should  we  simply  intellectual- 
Ize  business'  concern  for  ethics. 

The  Interest  of  business  in  ethics  is  not 
philosophical  but  highly  pragmatic.  Busi- 
ness' Interest  in  ethics  did  not  originate  in 
theories  so  much  as  in  headlines.  A  free 
market  economy  and  a  democratic  form  of 
government  both  rest  on  a  strong  underpin- 
ning of  ethics,  upon  public  trust  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  and  In  its  leaders.  Both 
conditions  require  a  high  degree  of  honesty 
and  individual  responsibility  at  every  level. 
And  both  are  now  endangered  by  Irresponsi- 
ble, unethical  actions  that  have  undermined 
public  confidence  and  trust.  So,  let's  not 
talk  about  "business  ethics. "  Let's  talk 
about  ethics. 


THE  MEANING  OP  ETHICS 

What  do  we  mean  by  ethics?  The  term 
ethics  had  been  used  so  often  on  TV  news 
programs  and  in  newspaper  headlines  that 
the  Ethics  Resources  Center  conducted  a 
survey  to  determine  what  ethics  means  to 
the  general  public.  In  a  series  of  shopping 
centers  located  in  different  types  of  neigh- 
borhoods, we  individually  Interviewed  young 
and  old.  rich  and  poor,  the  more-or-less  edu- 
cated and  the  more-or-less  uneducated,  from 
a  variety  of  ethics  and  minority  groups.  We 
found  that  the  public  understands  very  well 
what  ethics  means.  More  than  86  percent  of 
all  people  interviewed  associated  ethics  with 
standards  and  rules  of  conduct,  morals, 
right  and  wrong,  values  and  honesty.  The 
public  also  understood  that  if  ethics  ap- 
peared in  the  headlines,  the  story  would  tell 
about  the  lack  of  ethics— the  doing  of  wrong 
as  opposed  to  right. 

Referring  again  to  our  philosopher 
friends,  perhaps  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer's  def- 
inition of  ethics  will  satisfy  them  as  well  as 
us.  Dr.  Schweitzer  said:  "Ethics  is  the  name 
we  give  to  our  concern  for  good  behavior. 
We  feel  an  obligation  to  consider  not  only 
our  personal  well-being,  but  also  that  of 
others  and  of  human  society  as  a  whole."  In 
another  way,  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  stated  the 
principles  of  the  Golden  Rule,  a  fundamen- 
tal moral  imperative  that  is  common  to 
most  major  religions. 

One  might  say  that  ethics  is  our  way  of 
being  human.  Had  it  not  always  l>een  so,  we 
would  not  now  be  here  on  this  earth.  If 
early  man  had  not  identified  his  own  wel- 
fare with  that  of  others,  he  could  not  have 
survived  and  developed.  Anthropologists 
have  pointed  out  that  in  the  evolution  of  a 
gathertng-and-hunting  economy,  coopera- 
tion was  essential.  One  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
ethics  is  the  principle  of  cooperation  and 
sharing.  And  one  of  the  most  precise  meas- 
urements of  the  maturity  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  society  is  a  concern  for  those  who  come 
after  us.  It  is  our  ethical  obligation  to  do 
our  best  to  enable  those  who  follow  us  In 
life's  relay  to  have  as  good  a  chance  to  win 
as  we  had  when  the  baton  was  passed  along 
to  us. 

Honesty  and  ethics  are  basic,  working 
social  principles,  not  Just  moral  guidelines. 
True,  ethics  involves  more  than  honesty  but 
without  honesty  there  are  no  ethics.  When 
honesty  is  left  out  of  ethics  there  is  a  smelly 
residue  of  hypocrisy.  Such  hypocrisy  creates 
a  real  danger  in  the  efficient  functioning 
and  manageability  of  an  open  society,  espe- 
cially in  business  and  in  government. 

We  view  ethics  as  character  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  action.  It  is  not  theory  that 
moves  in  an  involutional^  circle.  The  es- 
sence of  ethics  is  action.  One  cannot  do 
good  by  doing  nothing.  Now  that  we  have 
explored  the  elemental  nature  of  ethics, 
let's  return  to  our  opening  topic  of  Compro- 
mise and  Conviction. 

ON  CONVICTION 

How  do  you  arrive  at  what  your  convic- 
tions are?  First,  one  should  be  confident 
enough  of  his  own  convictions  as  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  defend  them  in  open  discus- 
sion. Convictions  are  often  strengthened, 
and  always  illuminated,  by  discussions  and 
observations.  Real  growth  comes  from  final- 


ly learning  which  convictions  to  hold— those 
that  have  passed  the  test  of  evaluation  by 
others  and  yourself— and  which  convictions 
to  modify  or  change  or  selectively  apply. 

Adaptation  to  and  the  aidoption  of  the 
mores  of  groups  whose  behavioral  patterns 
are  contrary  to  your  own  convictions  are 
common— especially  in  an  ever  more  crowd- 
ed world.  But  one  should  not  be  a  prisoner 
of  his  peers.  Peer  pressure  can  be  the  enemy 
or  friend  of  conviction,  depending  on  what 
your  convictions  are  and  the  kind  of  peers 
you  choose.  But  one  should  always  reserve  a 
niche  in  one's  conscience  for  at  least  one  un- 
touchable principle  of  conviction.  There 
should  always  remain  a  core  of  singularity 
of  character,  a  haven  that  protects  one's 
basic  character  from  exposure  to  dishonesty 
and  to  other  deteriorating  influences. 

Too  many  persons,  especially  in  large  bu- 
reaucracies, determine  their  convictions  by 
consensus.  But,  in  government,  even  consen- 
sus is  a  better  method  of  arriving  at  your 
own  convictions  than  by  Political  Action 
Committees  as  they  are  now  beginning  to 
function.  It  is  notable,  and  very  commenda- 
ble, that  a  number  of  leading  lobbyists  In 
Washington  are  now  working  with  the 
Ethics  Resources  Center  in  formulating 
their  own  code  of  ethics  in  order  to  preserve 
the  legitimate  and  constructive  functions  of 
lobbyists.  Two  essential  requisites  of  a  good 
lobbyist  are  being  very  well  informed  and 
very  honest. 

Convictions  are  developed  from  deeply 
held  beliefs  and  the  traditional  values  of  the 
culture,  but  these  factors  alone,  however 
powerful  their  imprintation.  are  not  capable 
of  crystallizing  one's  convictions  to  the 
point  that  the  totality  of  conscience  cannot 
still  be  the  master.  The  conscience  is  where 
the  ethical  and  moral  unite  to  become  one 
force.  It  is  usually  biased  toward  the  good, 
often  representing  our  "second  opinion."  It 
combines  our  intuitive  response  and  our  re- 
flective response.  The  conscience  is  the  coa- 
lescence of  empirical  reasoning  and  the 
faith  that  is  mystical. 

When  we  use  the  term  mystical,  we  sug- 
gest that  there  are  sources  of  Influence  not 
derived  from  the  norms  of  society.  If  any  so- 
ciety derives  its  total  ethical  guidelines  from 
the  society  alone.  It  will  first  stagnate  and 
then  deteriorate.  Vulgarization  of  standards 
accelerates  the  deterioration  of  an  individ- 
ual, an  industry,  or  a  total  social  system. 
The  profound  and  prolific  English  author, 
John  Morley,  wrote  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ening books  on  compromise  in  1874,  in 
which  he  stated  that:  ""The  Greeks  became 
corrupt  and  enfeebled,  not  for  the  lack  of 
ethical  science,  but  through  the  decay  in 
the  numbers  of  those  who  were  actually 
Edive  to  the  reality  and  force  of  ethical  obli- 
gations. 

Any  social  system  operates  on  at  least  a 
few  common  convictions  and  shared  under- 
standings. One  of  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  United  States  right  now  is  that 
we  have  too  few  conunon  denominators  of 
convictions,  too  few  commonly  shared  be- 
liefs, that  serve  to  make  us  a  c  <hesive 
nation  where  traditional  values  and  tested 
principles  can  be  applied  to  this  nfv  and 
complex  world.  America  has  always  been  a 
pluralistic  nation,  not  only  politically  but 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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culturally.  Bui  In  many  natlona  such  cultur- 
al diversity  has  become  a  centrifugal  force 
as  strong  separate  Interests  and  competing 
values  served  to  fragment  their  common 
Identities  and  purposes. 

Today  In  America  we  are  also  beginning  to 
spin  in  the  centrifuge  of  pluralism  and  spe- 
cial Interests.  We  seem  unable  to  hold  on  to 
the  nation's  greatest  dream— E  plurlbus 
unum,  out  of  many.  one.  The  metaphor  of 
the  "melting  pot"  Is  no  longer  operative.  We 
must  achieve  again  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
spirit  that  has  always  underglrded  our  di- 
versity. We  must  reaffirm  the  shared  values 
and  convictions  that  make  pluralism  our 
great  strength  and  not  our  weakness.  What 
has  set  this  country  apart  and  enabled  It  to 
exist  as  a  free  and  open  society,  drawing 
strength  from  lU  political  and  cultural  plu- 
ralism, has  been  the  broadly  shared  under 
lying  convictions  that  were  always  beyond 
compromise— the  truths  which  we  held  to 
be  self-evident,  the  rtghts  which  we  believed 
to  be  inalienable,  and  the  individual  respon- 
sibilities which  we  knew  to  be  Inescapable. 

When  a  nation  holds  in  common  with  its 
people  even  a  few  widely  accepted  convic- 
tions, then  other  nations  will  ««nd  to  recog- 
nize that  fact.  But  If  a  nation  reaches  a 
point  where  any  of  its  values  and  convic- 
tions may  be  up  for  compromise,  it  should 
not  surprise  anyone  If  other  nations,  even 
small  ones,  act  on  the  assumption  we  would 
be  willing  to  compromise,  whatever  the 
issue.  We  should  not  wait  until  our  very 
reason  for  existence  is  challenged,  whether 
we  are  individuals  or  societies.  It  should  be 
known  in  advance  what  our  core  principles 
are— and  they  begin  with  Individual  liberty 
for  all. 

On  purposes  and  principles,  there  must  be 
a  sense  of  commitment  to  the  whole  of  the 
Institution,  business  or  government,  not  Just 
to  individuals.  In  any  business  or  govern- 
ment organization,  there  needs  to  be  confi- 
dence in  the  leadership.  There  must  be  hon- 
esty, as  well  as  competence,  in  leadership  in 
order  to  earn  commitment  from  others. 
ON  coMntomsB 

Often  we  think  that  to  compromise  Is  to 
be  weak  or  bad.  Lord  Morley  sUtes  that  we 
should  "admit  the  necessity  of  a  measure  of 
accommodation  in  the  very  interest  of  truth 
Itself."  Indeed,  compromise  may  be  the  sci- 
entific approach  to  problem  solving— the 
synthesis  of  opinions  and  observations  as  to 
what  might  be  realizable  objectives.  Howev- 
er. It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  there  Is  a 
great  difference  between  a  compromise  of 
feelings  and  convictions  as  contrasted  with 
compromise  of  methods  «md  directions.  We 
must  all  learn  that  there  are  many  roads  to 
Goshen,  many  ways  to  accomplish  goals  sat- 
isfactorily and  perhaps  no  way  to  accom- 
plish any  goal  perfectly,  however  certain 
the  assurances  of  one's  own  prejudices. 

But  how  does  one  know  when  one  Is  com- 
promising out  of  his  best  wisdom  or  compro- 
mising from  expediency  and  personal  greed? 
As  Morley  says  some  folks  are  cautious  not 
so  much  lest  their  opinion  should  be  wrong, 
as  lest  it  should  not  pay. "  And  Upton  Sin- 
clair once  remarked.  "It  Is  difficult  to  get  a 
man  to  understand  something  when  his 
salary  depends  upon  his  not  understanding 
It."  Yet.  at  some  point  one  should  draw  the 
line  and  say.  "Here  is  my  territory  of  princi- 
ple and  personal  conviction,  and  I  shall  pro- 
tect It  and  not  open  the  gate  to  compro- 
mise." 

In  1979.  over  one  hundred  years  after 
Lord  Morley's  work,  the  New  York  Universi- 
ty Press  published  a  series  of  essays  on 
""Compromise  in  Ethics.  Law  and  Politics."' 
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In  that  book,  essayist  Martin  Ooldlng  sUtes 
that  a  party  should  attempt  to  persuade 
rather  than  intimidate  In  the  compromise 
process.  And  Lord  Morley  observed  that 
"the  substitution  of  force  for  persuasion 
lessens  the  conscience  of  a  society  and 
breeds  hypocrisy. "  You  have  not  converted 
a  man  because  you  have  silenced  him.  In 
the  preface  of  the  series  of  different  ap- 
proaches to  compromise,  the  editors  pointed 
out  that  today  aggressive  and  competitive 
assertions  of  rights'  render  compromise 
more  difficult,  even  as  it  becomes  more  nec- 
essary. As  the  claims  of  groups  and  individ- 
uals multiply,  our  sense  of  Justice  Is 
strained,  and  our  hold  on  the  common  good 
weakens." 

While  compromise  Is  necessary  to 
progress,  one  should  not  park  one's  convic- 
tions outside  the  meeting  room,  whether  its 
a  corporate  board  room,  a  cabinet  session,  a 
congressional  committee  hearing  or  a  ses- 
sion with  a  labor  union  or  city  council.  Both 
compromise  and  tolerance  can  be  a  search 
for  truth  but  they  can  as  readily  be  used  to 
avoid  and  cover  up  truth.  Compromise 
should  never  be  used  as  a  cover  word  for  a 
bit  of  rationalized  dishonesty! 

Compromise  that  is  laced  with  Intentional 
ambiguities  and  reservations  Is  not  compro- 
mise, it  is  dishonesty.  No  one  should  be  so 
dishonest  as  to  enter  a  discussion  or  negotia- 
tion having  been  given  prior  instructions  to 
consider  no  contrary  opinion,  nor  should 
one  determine  ahead  of  time  to  place  blind- 
ers on  his  mind  or  soul  to  restrict  his  vision 
of  alternatives.  Dishonesty  corrupts  commu- 
nication, destroys  trust  and  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  compromise  which  is  the  highly 
ethical  attempt  to  find  the  shared  interest 
and  the  common  cause  that  permit  coopera- 
tion and  progress— the  very  conditions  for 
civilized  society. 

Many  large  banks  and  corporations  do 
substantial  business  with  communist  coun- 
tries. One  reason  is  that  there  are.  unfortu- 
nately, lots  of  communist  countries  and. 
therefore,  lots  of  opportunities  for  short- 
term  gain.  I  do  not  overlook  that  we  are  In 
an  ever-developing  one-world  situation,  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally,  but  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  especially  now.  we  must 
not  forget  that  as  Americans,  no  matter  our 
other  responsibilities,  our  first  loyalty  must 
be  totally  to  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
When  the  leaders  of  a  nation  are  unwilling 
to  make  enough  economic  sacrifices,  sooner 
or  later  its  citizens,  including  lU  leaders, 
may  have  to  make  sacrifices  in  blood. 

I  wonder  If  some  of  the  big  transnational 
corporations  are  paying  enough  attention  to 
patriotism,  the  old-time,  do-or-die-for-one's- 
country,  our  country,  with  all  Its  freedoms. 
One  American  corporation  has  a  ONP  that 
exceeds  that  of  any  one  of  141  of  the  157 
member  nations  In  the  United  Nations.  Yet. 
a  country  such  as  Cuba,  with  about  a  tenth 
of  the  ONP  of  that  one  great  corporation, 
could  wipe  out  within  a  few  days'  time  a 
considerable  part  of  that  company's  assets. 
All  the  giant  American  transnational  corpo- 
rations should  make  it  clear  that  their 
prime  loyalty  is  to  the  United  SUtes,  which 
doubtless  it  la.  But.  they  should  cerUlnly 
devote  more  of  their  energies  and  funds 
toward  strengthening  our  ethical  founda- 
tions, thus  helping  to  Increase  our  economic 
and  political  freedom  in  order  that  this 
nation  may  be  strong  Internally  and  exter- 
nally. Now,  I  believe  transnational  corpora- 
tions perform  an  Increasingly  essential  role 
In  keeping  this  one  world  going.  But  that 
role  cannot  be  performed  without  unequivo- 
cal and  ultimate  loyalty  to  the  concept  of 
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freedom.    Individual   liberty   and   an   open, 
democratic  society. 

The  Irony  of  all  the  criticism  of  business, 
especially  big  business.  Is  that  with  rare  ex- 
ception every  business  that  Is  continuously 
proflUble  has  probably  never  needed  to 
engage  In  any  dishonesty  or  corrupting  com- 
promise. That  they  didn't  need  to  does  not 
mean  they  did  not.  however.  Even  today, 
with  all  the  criticism  of  business  from  the 
public  and  many  special  groups,  most  busi- 
nesses could  open  their  doors  to  all  their  op- 
erations and  methods  and  still  come  up  99 
and  nine-tenths  of  one  percent  clean.  But. 
as  any  good  chemist  knows,  a  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  alloy  can  ruin  a  whole  ware- 
house full  of  the  purest  product.  Business 
must  strive  for  a  "pure "  product,  for  the 
highest  degree  of  honesty  and  ethics  possi- 
ble. It  must  understand  the  ethical  princi- 
ples that  are  the  basis  of  private  enter- 
prise—honesty, mutual  trust,  individual  and 
institutional  responsibility.  Business  must 
understand  that  these  principles  cannot  l>e 
compromised  without  endangering  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  Itself. 

We  can  be  too  tolerant,  to  quick  to  com- 
promise, especially  where  big  money  Is  in- 
volved, and  far  too  openmlnded.  However 
wonderful  a  characteristic  to  be  tolerant, 
our  tolerance  must  \>e  kept  on  a  high  level 
so  that  our  principles  and  convictions  are 
not  submerged.  It  is  also  desirable  and  fair 
to  l)e  openmlnded  but  not  so  openmlnded 
that  principles  and  convictions  are  shunted 
aside,  uprooted  until  they  wither  and 
become  useless,  ugly,  and  destructive. 

Seldom  does  one  feel  It  necessary  to  con- 
demr  tolerance  and  openmlndedness  but  we 
are  debasing  ourselves  with  tolerance— tol- 
erance for  mediocrity  and  insincerity,  toler- 
ance for  cynicism  and  greed,  tolerance  for 
petty  thieves  In  public  offices  and  moral 
cowards  In  the  executive  suites,  tolerance 
for  value-free  educators  who  have  left  their 
hollow  Impress  on  the  lives  of  our  children. 
Such  tolerance  has  brought  us  to  stand  on 
the  sidelines  and  witness  any  kind  of  crime 
or  tragedy  while  we  do  nothing. 

One  of  the  greatest  sins  against  ethical  or 
moral  standards  Is  to  stand  still  and  say 
nothing,  no  matter  what  you  see  happening. 
In  the  recent  Potomac  River  airplane  crash, 
no  wonder  when  the  young  government  em- 
ployee Jimiped  Into  the  Icy  river  to  save  an 
obviously  drowning  woman,  he  was  hailed  as 
a  hero.  Many  others  stood  on  the  river  bank 
without  moving— watching  her  die— our 
lives  of  tolerance  and  compromise  having 
borne  the  fruit  of  Indifference. 

I  guess  many  citizens  now  believe  that 
they  are  not  really  participants  in  this  socie- 
ty that  has  blessed  so  many  with  so  much. 
We  are  Just  watching  actions  as  if  they  were 
on  our  home  television  screens— actions 
happening  to  others,  not  considered  human, 
because  we  don't  know  them  and  the  scene 
may  be  far  away.  So,  little  do  we  realize  that 
all  that  we  see  on  TV  is  happening  around 
us  and  to  us.  Again  quoting  that  wise  Mr. 
Morley:  "Let  us  be  quite  sure  we  are  not 
mistaking  for  tolerance  what  Is  really  noth- 
ing more  credlUble  than  Indifference."  And 
I  add  that  from  Indifference  toward  crime 
and  corruption,  we  can  move  easily  to  con- 
doning or  accepting  such  as  a  "given." 

Compromises  and  convictions  represent 
challenges  to  our  everyday  ethics.  In  meet- 
ing these  challenges  I  wish  to  express 
thanks  to  the  press,  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
can press,  for  focusing  on  our  rampant 
crime  and  corruption— on  our  bad  ethics. 
Living  In  Washington  causes  me  to  be 
thankful   that   the   press   Is  continuing  to 
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expose  those  persons  and  practices  that 
serve  to  weaken  and  destroy  our  nation,  our 
culture.  True,  they  need  not  erase  so  much 
of  their  good  by  presenting,  as  they  do  on 
TV,  so  much  that  Is  violent,  vulgar  and  de- 
structive. Nor  should  the  First  Amendment 
rights  be  used  to  destroy  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Regarding  our  current  economic  condi- 
tions, we  know  there  are  industries  and  seg- 
ments of  Industries  that  must  Improve  their 
equipment  and  technology  In  order  to  sUy 
alive  and  proflUble.  What  we  do  not  seem 
to  know  is  that  we  must  Improve  our  ethics, 
too.  If  we  are  to  gain  the  productivity  we 
must  have.  Recently  I  listened  to  an  inter- 
view with  a  consultant  who  had  great  re- 
sponslblity  in  developing  a  highly  robotized 
Japanese  Industrial  plant.  Those  Interview- 
ing him  were  fascinated  with  the  Incredibly 
high  rate  and  uniformly  high  quality  of  pro- 
duction achieved  in  that  plant.  They  asked 
the  technical  genius  what  other  factor  was 
most  Important  In  this  marvelously  produc- 
tive plant.  His  answer  was  quick  and 
simple— the  honesty  of  the  individual 
worker. 

Ethics  deserves  the  highest  possible,  most 
urgent  priority.  In  all  our  Institutions, 
among  all  our  citizens.  We  dare  not  risk  the 
further  rapid  vulgarization  of  our  culture, 
and  our  nation.  We  cannot  remain  free  and 
be  Increasingly  a  nation  of  criminals,  a  citi- 
zenry that  is  learning  to  tolerate  any  con- 
duct and  compromise  any  principle.  Let's  be 
conscious  of  our  freedoms.  Let's  strive  to  de- 
serve and  keep  them.  Let's  have  more  re- 
spect for  ourselves,  for  all  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  for  our  country— E  Pluribus 
Unum.* 


DAN  J.  BRADLEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  change  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC). 
Today,  Dan  J.  Bradley,  the  Corpora- 
tion's second  president,  leaves  his 
office  to  establish  a  private  practice  in 
Miami,  Fla.  Tomorrow,  Gerald  Caplan, 
a  law  professor  at  George  Washington 
School  of  Law.  assumes  the  presiden- 
cy, at  least  until  October  1982.  A 
search  committee  will  select  a  perma- 
nent president  by  October. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  Dan  Brad- 
ley for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  has  served,  since  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Corporation  in  June 
1979.  Dan  brought  to  the  position  pre- 
vious field  and  administrative  experi- 
ence in  delivering  legal  services.  His 
sensitivity  to  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor  has  been  very  evident. 

Dan's  accessibility  to  Members  of 
Congress  has  been  most  helpful  as  this 
committee  conducted  its  oversight  and 
legislative  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  Corporation.  Last  year,  with  Dan's 
advice  and  assistance,  we  were  able  to 
process  through  the  House  H.R.  3480, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations   for   LSC   for   2   more 
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years.  That  legislation  is  awaiting 
Senate  action. 

Dan  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
securing  continued  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  despite 
the  efforts  of  some  persons  to  abolish 
the  Corporation.  Currently.  LSC  is 
funded  at  $241  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  Although  this  sum  is  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  from  LSC's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget,  Dan  has  sought  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  the  cuts  on  field 
programs  and  client  services  by  reduc- 
ing the  LSC  headquarters  and  regional 
staffs  dramatically.  He  has  also  admin- 
istered LSC  so  efficiently  that  only  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  of  funding  Is  at- 
tributed to  management  and  adminis- 
tration. Dan  has  sought  to  increase 
the  involvement  of  the  private  bar  by 
recommending  that  10  percent  of  a 
field  program's  budget  be  allocated  to 
maximize  the  voluntary  and  reduced- 
rate  services  of  the  private  bar. 

Dan  has  constantly  risen  to  accept 
the  challenges  which  have  faced  LSC, 
as  funding  has  shrunk  in  the  wake  of 
fiscal  constraints  and  inflation,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  LSC  structure,  which 
was  created  and  developed  by  Dan  and 
others  committed  to  the  provision  of 
civil  legal  services  to  the  poor,  will 
continue. 

Dan  has  worked  long  and  hard  hours 
as  the  President  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  know  he  will  be  success- 
ful in  his  new  endeavors,  and  wish  him 
good  health  and  happiness,  and  a  well- 
deserved  vacation. 

Dan's  leadership  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Corporation  have 
proven  the  statement  which  President 
Nixon  made  in  1973  that: 

Legal  assistance  •  •  •  Is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  ways  to  help  (poor  persons) 
•  •  •  (and)  justice  Is  served  far  better  and 
differences  are  settled  more  rationally 
within  the  system  than  on  the  streets.* 


DANGER:  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  PRE- 
SERVES SOVIET  WEAPONS 
LEAD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Miv  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  su- 
perficially, to  Americans  who  have 
been  told  wrongly  that  America  is 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  where  it 
counts  meaning  in  strategic  smd  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons,  the  idea  of  a 
moratoriimi  or  nuclear  freeze  in  ceas- 
ing construction  or  deployment  of  new 
weapons  may  appear  acceptable. 

But  an  examination  of  the  facts 
shows  that  while  the  United  States  re- 
peatedly has  unilaterally  refrained 
from  developing,  building  or  deploying 
new  weapons  systems  during  the  past 
decade,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  en- 
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gaged  in  the  greatest  peacetime  arms 
race  In  world  history. 

Of  course  arms  race  is  the  wrong 
term  for  what  the  Soviets  have  been 
doing,  because  it  is  not  a  race  when 
only  one  is  doing  the  running.  Ameri- 
cans have  become  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  we  are  No.  1  militarily  in  the 
world,  and  we  were  sold  the  idea  in  the 
1960's  that  we  should  let  the  Soviets 
catch  up  so  that,  with  United  States 
and  Soviet  forces  having  essential 
parity,  they  would  not  be  afraid  of  us 
and  that  this  somehow  would  reduce 
tension.  That  was  how  the  theory 
went  on  paper. 

But  the  results  are  in;  and  what  they 
show  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  "seized 
the  moment,"  as  Lenin  said,  to  drive 
toward  total  military  superiority.  And 
at  the  same  time,  as  America's  mili- 
tary power  has  dwindled,  the  Soviets 
have  moved  on  every  opportunity  to 
expand  their  colonial  empire  in  South- 
east Asia,  Africa,  and  Central  America. 

Nuclear  moratorium  ideas  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  The  current 
nuclear  freeze  campaign  did  not  get 
the  backing  of  the  major  U.S.  disarma- 
ment groups  until  March  of  1981. 
shortly  after  the  idea  was  given  the 
approval  of  Soviet  President  Leonid 
Brezhnev  during  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  Congress. 

Should  we  be  surprised  at  this  when 
the  disarmament  groups  most  active  in 
promoting  the  nuclear  freeze  such  as 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned, and  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  have  been  cooperating 
with  the  U.S,S.R.'s  chief  covert  action 
agency,  the  World  Peace  Council,  for 
years? 

WPC  involvement  in  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal  introduced  in  State 
legislatures  was  reported  in  an  article 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Western 
Goals  Report,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Western  Goals  Foundation.  I  believe 
that  we  who  have  been  elected  to  this 
office  owe  it  to  the  American  voters  to 
be  aware  of  how  hostile  foreign  powers 
attempt  to  manipulate  events  in  our 
coimtry  by  taking  advantage  of  our  le- 
gitimate aspirations  for  peace,  and 
therefore  I  strongly  commend  this 
report  to  your  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Western  Goals  Report.  March 
1982] 

Danger:  Nuclear  Freeze  To  Save  Soviet 
Lead 

The  dangerous  "nuclear  arms  freeze  "  pro- 
posals being  presented  to  town  councils  and 
sUte  legislatures  across  the  U.S.  are  the 
most  effective  Kremlin-supported  ploy  to 
preserve  Soviet  strategic  Interests  since  the 
launching  of  the  first  "peace  appeal"  In 
1950. 

To  Americans  told  for  decades  that  the 
U.S.  Is  "number  one"  In  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,    the    "nuclear    freeze"    proposals 
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aeem  fair.  But  there  are  grave  faults  the 
"tntze"  lobby  doesn't  tell  you  about. 

First,  as  always  with  Soviet  "arms  reduc- 
tion" proposals,  they  are  not  checkable  so 
you  have  to  trust  the  Russians  to  comply. 
Second,  the  U.S.  has  not  been  "number  one" 
in  strategic  nuclear  arms  since  the  mld- 
19708.  While  we  have  a  larger  total  number 
of  warheads,  our  IC3M  deterrent  force  of 
Mlnuteman  Ills  and  Titans  are  highly  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  U.S.  calls  for  a  "nuclear  freeze"  fol- 
lowed the  call  for  a  "nuclear  moratorium" 
which  Brezhnev  made  to  the  36th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  recent  Brezhnev  proposal  for  a 
"nuclear  freeze"  in  Europe  would  preserve 
the  major  Soviet  advantage  of  more  than 
300  deployed  SS-20  missiles  carrying  a  total 
of  900  warheads. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  "nuclear  freeze"  program 
had  been  coordinated  primarily  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC)  under  its  disarmament  program. 
The  leader  of  the  AFSC  disarmament  pro- 
gram Is  Terry  Provance.  active  with  the 
Soviet-controlled  World  Peace  Council 
(WPC)  and  who  is  a  founding  and  active 
member  of  the  WPC's  U.S.  Peace  Council. 

Other  groups  taking  leading  roles  in  the 
"nuclear  freeze"  campaign  also  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  WPC  including  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  (WSP).  the  Women's  Internation- 
al League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF). 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned  (CALC). 

The  recent  passage  of  a  'nuclear  freeze " 
resolution  in  Connecticut  demonstrated  how 
WPC  activists  and  other  disarmament 
groups  work  together  in  supporting  the 
campaign. 

On  February  24,  1982,  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  became  the  country's 
fourth  state  legislature  to  pass  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  Joint  U.S.-Soviet  "nuclear 
freeze"— an  immediate  halt  to  development, 
testing  and  deployment  of  any  further  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  The  Connecticut 
House  of  Representatives  had  endorsed  the 
resolution  on  February  3;  the  state  Senate 
vote  was  a  35  to  1  voice  vote. 

According  to  a  front-page  story  In  the 
Hartford  Courant  the  support  for  the  "nu- 
clear freeze"  resolution  was  organized  by 
state  representative  Irving  J.  Stolberg  of 
New  Haven  who  was  called  "an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  arms  control."  Actually  Stolberg  is 
one  of  a  number  of  U.S.  state  and  local 
elected  legislators  active  with  the  Soviet- 
controlled  World  Peace  Council  (WPC)  and 
the  U.S.  Peace  Council  (USPC)  who  have 
taken  leading  roles  in  promoting  "nuclear 
freeze "  resolutions  In  state  assemblies  and 
city  councils. 

The  papers  reported  that  the  Connecticut 
Republican  state  lawmakers  went  along 
with  the  "nuclear  freeze"  idea  because  the 
Reagan  Administration  had  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  matter  and  because  they  be- 
lieved there  was  no  conflict  between  the 
measure  and  the  Administration's  arms  con- 
trol position. 

The  Connecticut  Campaign  for  a  U.8.- 
USSR  Nuclear  Freeze  last  year  had  persuad- 
ed residents  of  three  towns  to  pass  freeze 
resolutions  in  town  meetings.  Coordinators 
of  the  campaign  are  Bruce  Martin  and 
Marta  Daniels,  both  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC). 

The  bias  of  the  disarmament  activists 
against  Western  defense  and  their  evident 
unconcern  about  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up was  demonstrated  by  Marta  Daniels  last 
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November,  during  the  presentation  of  the 
Promoting  Enduring  Peace  (PEP)  1981 
Ghandi  Peace  Award  to  Corliss  Lamont. 
identified  in  sworn  testimony  as  a  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.  (CPUSA)  member  and 
heads  the  National  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee  (NECLC).  a  CPUSA  front. 
There  Daniels  spoke  of  addressing  a  disar- 
mament rally  of  250,000  in  London's  Hyde 
Park  on  the  need  to  dismantle  NATO's  nu- 
clear weapons  capability. 

On  the  same  day  in  Danbury,  CT,  sup- 
porters of  the  Connecticut  Campaign  for  a 
US-USSR  Nuclear  Arms  Freeze  held  a 
meeting  at  Western  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege. 

With  more  than  100  people  participating. 
Fr.  Joseph  Infantine,  a  Franciscan,  acting, 
opened  the  meeting  by  Introducing  Sr.  Mary 
Friel,  S.N.D.,  active  in  the  anti-EH  ScUVUdor 
campaign  and  who  blames  the  present  liber- 
al Junta  of  El  Salvador  for  "50  years  *  •  • 
[of]  rigged  elections  and  the  assassination 
of  popular  leaders." 

A  film  of  a  San  Francisco  seminar  by  Phy- 
sicians for  Social  Responsibility  (PSR)  was 
shown  that  included  a  claim  by  Or.  H.  Jack 
Oeiger  of  International  Physicians  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  (IPPNW)  that  it 
is  a  breach  of  medical  ethics  for  a  physician 
to  participate  in  planning  for  emergency 
medical  services  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  [The  IPPNW  conference  near  Wash- 
ington last  spring  was  attended  by  more 
than  a  dozen  Soviet  officials  including  the 
Soviet  Health  Minister}. 

PSR's  one  propaganda  theme  is  that  no 
human  being  will  survive  any  nuclear  con- 
flict and  that  the  use  of  a  single  nuclear 
weapon,  tactical  or  strategic,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  total  nuclear  war.  PSR  attacks  any 
efforts  to  provide  any  sort  of  civil  defense 
program,  air  defense,  and  other  measures  to 
protect  citizens  from  the  effects  of  a  nuclear 
explosion. 

The  featured  speaker  was  William  Caldl- 
cott,  M.D.,  husband  of  PSR  leader  Helen 
Caldlcott,  a  Boston  pediatrician  who  recent- 
ly gave  up  her  practice  to  become  a  full-time 
disarmament  organizer  for  PSR.  Helen  Cal- 
dlcott claims  to  have  been  Instrumental  in 
persuading  Australian  trade  unions  to 
oppose  development  of  uranium  deposits. 

William  Caldlcott  attacked  the  U.S.  as  not 
sufficiently  committed  to  arms  control  and 
was  sharply  critical  of  the  shelving  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  treaty.  Caldlcott  said  he 
viewed  the  presence  last  year  of  14  high- 
level  Soviet  scientists  and  physicians  at  the 
U.S.  IPPNW  conference  as  a  sign  the  Sovi- 
ets are  eager  for  arms  control. 

With  only  two  Informed  members  of  the 
audience  speaking  In  opposition  to  the  "nu- 
clear freeze"  campaign,  supporters  of  the 
campaign  in  the  audience  offered  what  ob- 
servers considered  a  well-orchestrated  series 
of  "what  is  to  be  done"  questions  that  led  to 
Fr.  Infantlne's  presentation  of  the  "nuclear 
freeze"  petition  for  signatures. 

The  list  of  original  endorsers  of  the  "Call 
to  Halt  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race:  Proposal 
for  a  Mutual  U.S.-Soviet  Nuclear  Weapon 
Freeze"  is  packed  with  adversaries  of  U.S. 
national  defense,  advocates  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament, and  supporters  of  U.S.  non-inter- 
vention against  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Individual  endorsers  of  the  "Call"  Include 
Richard  Bamet.  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS);  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  [D-CAl;  Freeman 
Dyson,  physicist.  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies:  Richard  Falk;  Bernard  Feld,  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Atomic  Scientists;  Ms.  Randall 
Forsberg,  Institute  for  Defense  St  Dlsarma- 
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ment  Studies  (IDD8);  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
braith;  Dan  Gaby,  president,  Keyes-Martin 
St  Co.;  Jerome  Grossman,  director.  Council 
for  a  Liveable  World  (CLW);  Adam  Hochs- 
chlld.  Mother  Jones;  Robert  Johansen, 
president.  Institute  for  World  Order  (IWO); 
George  Kistlakowski;  Cari  Marcy;  Michael 
Meyerson,  the  CPUSA  functionary  who 
serves  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Council 
(USPC);  George  Rathjens,  MIT;  Victor 
Sidel.  M.D.;  and  Congressmen  Toby  Moffett 
(D-CTl,  Richard  Ottinger  (D-NYl;  Freder- 
ick Richmond  [D-NYl.  Charles  Rangel  ID- 
NY],  Peter  Rodlno  [D-NJ],  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee;  Harold 
Washington  [E>-IL].  James  Weaver  [D-OR], 
and  Ted  Weiss  [D-NY]. 

Organizational  sponsors  include  the 
AFSC,  WILPF.  SANE,  Pax  ChrUti,  National 
Council  of  Churches  (NCC),  CALC,  World 
Peacemakers  (a  disarmament  group  target- 
ed at  the  religious  community  that  was  initi- 
ated by  IPS  leader  Richard  Bamet),  and  the 
Disarmament  Working  Group  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy 
(CNFMP)  whose  members  include  the 
USPC,  IPS/Mllitarlsm  and  Disarmament 
Project,  Council  on  Economic  Priorities 
(CEP).  United  Electrical  Workers  (UE), 
Maryknoll  Fathers,  New  Directions,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law 
(MCPL)  and  UAW.« 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  know  that  Head  Start 
works,  that  Head  Start  is  cost-effec- 
tive. And  yet,  even  today,  it  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  children 
and  faces  substantial  erosion  from  in- 
flation and  cutbacks  in  supportive 
services— CETA.  title  XX,  child  care, 
food,  medicaid.  We  need  to  listen  to 
the  parents  of  Head  Start  children 
and  keep  this  exemplary  program 
working.  Another  letter  from  a  Head 
Start  parent  follows: 

Head  Start  has  helped  my  child  learn  a 
routine,  how  to  get  along  with  other  chil- 
dren. It  is,  at  present,  helping  him  identify 
objects  which  he  has  trouble  with,  along 
with  basic  educational  needs.  It  has  helped 
us  with  his  behavior  problems.  It  has  also 
helped  our  attitude  knowing  he  is  getting 
education  while  we  are  at  work.  Head  Start 
has  worked  with  us  to  get  the  help  and  guid- 
ance we  need  for  him.  The  absence  of  Head 
Start  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  our  family 
as  It  Is  beneficial  in  his  therapy,  learning  to 
respond  to  others,  and  learning  about  him- 
self. Our  Jobs  would  be  affected,  too,  and 
would  hurt  the  income  of  our  family.  A 
half -day  program  would  not  be  of  any  bene- 
fit to  my  child,  my  family,  or  my  Job.  I 
think  this  would  disrupt  the  learning  proc- 
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ess  of  the  child  before  he  gets  to  school. 
Head  Start  helps  parents  know  the  needs  of 
their  chUd,  working  with  the  parents  and 
other  organizations  to  benefit  each  child.  I 
feel  this  program  gives  the  child  a  boost  in 
educational  needs.  Before  he  gets  into 
school,  he  will  already  be  through  the  ad- 
justment period. 

—Head  Start  Parent. 

Russellville,  Ark.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WORKER  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


DAVID  HARON.  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  IfASSACmrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  a  young  man  in  my  district  was 
honored  for  attaining  a  goal  few  ever 
reach.  David  Haron.  of  Attleboro,  has 
become  an  Eagle  Scoui,.  He  received 
this  recognition  at  an  Eagle  court  of 
honor  sponsored  by  the  Attleboro 
Elks. 

David  Haron  also  was  honored  last 
night  for  making  history.  You  see. 
David  is  mentally  retarded;  he  cannot 
read  or  write.  But  David  has  overcome 
this  disadvantage  to  become  the  first 
special  needs  Eagle  Scout  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Because  I  was  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  I  could  not  be  in  Attleboro  last 
night  to  honor  David.  But  I  wish  to 
honor  him  now. 

During  his  4  years  in  Scouting, 
David,  a  member  of  Rehoboth  Troop 
37.  has  received  24  merit  badges,  the 
International  Scout  Award,  the  World 
Conservation  Award,  and  has  been 
named  a  Scout  of  the  Year.  For  his 
Eagle  Award  project.  David  worked  to 
rebuild  a  bridge  and  to  clear  trails  in 
the  Miller  Bird  Sanctuary  in  Reho- 
both. 

He  also  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
gold  medal  for  swimming  obtained  in 
the  special  Olympics. 

David  has  shown  determination  and 
courage  and  has  displayed  those  char- 
acteristics that  every  Scout  strives  for: 
He  is  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  rev- 
erent. 

But  most  of  all,  David  is  inspiring. 
He  is  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow  spe- 
cial needs  Scouts,  three  of  whom  hope 
to  complete  their  Eagle  requirements 
this  spring.  He  is  cm  inspiration  to  his 
strong  and  loving  father.  Charles 
Haron. 

David  Haron  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  seek  to  overcome  the  insurmount- 
able. David  Haron  tells  us  it  can  be 
done.* 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Marcfi  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  excerpts  from  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Engineer- 
ing News-Record  (the  McGraw-Hill 
Construction  Weekly),  on  March  11, 
1982,  concerning  safety  and  health 
under  this  administration.  The  article 
discusses  the  new  image  that  Assistant 
Secretary  Thome  G.  Auchter  has 
brought  to  this  agency  and  how  he 
plans  to  do  more  in  the  area  of  worker 
safety  and  health. 

Safety  and  HEAL"rH  Ukder  Reagah 

THORME  G.  AUCHTER  TRIES  TO  DO  MORE  WITH 
LESS  AT  OSHA 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration has  long  been  criticized  for  a 
confused  policy  on  construction.  Contrac- 
tors and  building  trades  officials  alike  com- 
plained that  revisions  in  OSHA's  construc- 
tion standards  and  enforcement  were  get- 
ting short  shrift  as  the  agency  concentrated 
on  health  hazards  that  mainly  affect  other 
industries.  But  In  the  year  since  Thome  G. 
Auchter.  a  former  contractor,  took  over  as 
head  of  OSHA,  construction  has  begun  to 
receive  higher  priority  in  the  new  adminis- 
trator's overhaul  of  the  agency. 

In  his  first  year,  Auchter  has  managed  to 
make  OSHA  a  less  adversary  agency  and  to 
forcefully  shape  debate  in  several  controver- 
sial areas— state  OSHA  programs,  deregula- 
tion, inspection,  and  voluntary  safety  and 
health  programs.  Now  OSHA  is  beginning 
to  turn  more  to  specific  construction  indus- 
try problems. 

"The  first  year  was  one  of  opening  up 
every  policy  area  for  study  and  review  and 
decision,  plus  Implementing  a  management 
system,"  he  explains.  "These  have  given  us 
a  blueprint  for  what  virlll  follow  In  the  next 
three  years.  1982  will  be  a  year  for  follow- 
up." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  OSHA  already  is 
a  very  different  agency  from  the  one 
Auchter  Inherited  last  March.  First,  like  all 
federal  agencies,  it  is  operating  with  re- 
duced funding  and  staff —down  from  a  peak 
in  fiscal  year  1981  of  $201.3  million  and 
3,009  staff  positions  to  $192.5  million  and 
2,354  staff  this  year.  A  budget  increase  to 
$206  million  is  proposed  for  next  year. 

Next  month,  some  40  field  offices  will 
close,  eliminating  294  staff  positions,  many 
of  them  safety  specialists  who  Inspected 
construction  sites.  Twelve  of  OSHA's  104 
area  offices  will  be  among  those  shut  down 
and  five  others  will  be  downgraded  to  dis- 
trict offices.  Auchter  promises,  however, 
that  the  Inspectors  involved  In  the  reorgani- 
zation will  be  rehired  to  operate  out  of  the 
remaining  offices. 

All  Indicators  show  that  Auchter's  policy 
choices  and  budget  already  are  having 
effect.  When  Auchter's  OSHA  is  compared 
to  the  last  year  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion under  Eula  Bingham,  those  changes 
appear  dramatic: 

The  average  number  of  monthly  inspec- 
tions has  been  cut  18.3  percent. 

Inspections  in  response  to  complaints 
have  been  slashed  33.5  percent  and  follow- 
up  Inspections  by  about  73  percent. 
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Citations  for  seriotis  and  willful  violations 
have  been  axed  37  percent  and  80  percent 
resp>€ctively. 

Proposed  penalties  have  been  reduced  by 
65.5  percent. 

Employers  have  trimmed  citation  appeals 
to  half  the  previous  rate. 

NEW  IMAGE 

Auchter  clearly  believes  that  fear  of 
OSHA  is  counterproductive.  He  promises 
that  dangerous  employment  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. But  he  is  much  more  Interested  in 
emphasizing  OSHA's  role  as  a  partner  in 
safety  and  health,  moving  the  agency  away 
from  its  police  image. 

Describing  his  earliest  dealings  with 
OSHA,  he  recalls  being  struck  by  a  major 
"weakness"  in  the  program:  "When  I  first 
met  with  the  area  director  in  Jacksonville 
back  in  1971, 1  was  looking  for  guidance  and 
direction,  meeting  a  guy  who  was  knowl- 
edgeable about  safety  and  health  in  the 
workplace.  I  thought  I  could  Just  pick  up 
the  phone  and  have  somebody  come  out  to 
the  site,  where  we  would  look  at  a  problem 
and  figure  out  what  we  were  going  to  do 
about  It.  But  (the  director)  said,  "We  can't 
do  that.  If  we  see  a  violation,  we  have  to  cite 
it.  We  can't  tell  you  what's  right.  We  can 
only  tell  you  what's  wrong.' 

"He  was  sorry  that  was  the  case  but  that's 
the  way  the  law  was  interpreted  at  the  time. 
Nobody  was  antagonistic.  They  would  pre- 
sent you  with  a  problem  to  solve  and  then  It 
was  up  to  you  to  go  ahead  and  fix  it,  with 
no  help.  It  always  seemed  counterproduc- 
tive to  me  that  that  was  the  case." 

HOW  Mt7CH  VOLtntTARISM? 

Auchter's  pet  project,  and  his  most  visible 
one,  is  the  effort  on  "voluntary "  programs. 
Already,  he  has  instituted  an  inspection-tar- 
geting system  for  general  Industry  that  ex- 
empts employers  with  safety  records  above 
the  national  annual  average— 5.2  injuries  or 
illnesses  per  100  full-time  employees— from 
spot  safety  checks.  And  a  new  policy  Issued 
last  month  allows  employers  to  notify  the 
agency  by  letter  that  they  have  resolved  a 
particular  worker's  complaint. 

The  debate  this  year  wlU  be  over  a  series 
of  programs  suggested  by  Auchter  in  a 
formal  Federal  Register  notice  in  January 
(ENR  1/21,  page  184).  Both  Auchter  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Donovan 
have  been  enthusiastic  about  the  Bechtel- 
Callfomia  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  CouncU  self-inspection  program  at 
the  San  Onofre  nuclear  powerplant  and 
have  based  a  model  program— "Project 
Build"- along  the  same  lines. 

There  is  virtually  unanimous  support  for 
the  concept  of  labor-management  safety 
committees  among  unionized  contractors 
and  their  unions,  who  note  that  local  com- 
mittees have  increased  in  popularity  In  the 
last  few  years,  even  without  OSHA  sanc- 
tions. 

DIFFICULT  TARGETS 

Targeting  of  routine  construction  inspec- 
tions also  will  be  a  major  project  for  OSHA 
and  the  Construction  Advisory  Committee 
this  year.  Even  Auchter  admits  that  "it  will 
be  difficult,  no  question  about  it." 

What  many  contractors  have  said  they 
would  like  to  see  U  a  program  similar  to  the 
one  in  place  for  manufacturing,  a  system 
that  alms  OSHA's  limited  inspection  forces 
at  hazardous  operations  and  employers.  But 
unlike  general  industry,  a  construction  tar- 
geting system  is  complicated  by  multiem- 
ployer worksites,  where  various  employers 
have  different  safety  records,  by  transient 
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employees  and  by  constantly  changing  haz- 
ards. 

Clearly,  Auchter  will  continue  to  empha- 
size new  directions  In  enforcement  during 
the  next  year.  Already  he  has  moved  several 
state  programs  toward  more  autonomous 
operations  from  "mother  OSHA"  and  Is  be- 
ginning a  review  of  the  agency's  inspector- 
training  program,  including  construction.  In 
addition,  OSHA  has  Just  started  a  pilot 
project  In  the  Denver  and  Philadelphia  re- 
gions where  employers  and  employees 
answer  questionnaires  on  the  performance 
of  OSHA  Inspectors. 

STAIfOAKSS  OVKRHAtn. 

But  he  promises— and  many  in  the  indus- 
try hope— that  attention  will  turn  to  long- 
needed  revisions  of  OSHA's  construction 
safety  standards.  Says  newly  appointed 
safety  standards  chief  Barry  J.  White,  This 
administration  will  place  more  emphasis  on 
safety  standards.  In  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  you  couldn't  get  a  top-level  meeting 
about  it. " 

Right  now,  the  construction  Advisory 
Committee  Is  reviewing  drafts  of  a  revised 
electrical-hazards  reg\ilatlon  that  many 
committee  members  say  needs  major 
changes.  Top  on  the  list  for  formal  proposal 
later  this  year  Is  a  new  tunneling  standard, 
which  has  been  floating  around  for  over  10 
years.  The  agency's  20-person  safety  staff 
also  Is  reviewing  rules  for  ladders,  scsiffolds, 
concrete  forms  and  shoring.  Action  will 
follow  later  on  floor  and  wall  openings, 
stairways,  and  excavation  and  trenching. 

The  year  to  come  will  be  a  crucial  one  for 
Auchter.  When  he  leaves  the  agency,  he 
says,  he  wants  his  administration  of  OSHA 
to  be  characterized  as  "solution-oriented." 
And  he's  proud  that  the  agency  has  "ad- 
dressed questions  that  nobody  else  has  grap- 
pled with,  and  is  answering  some  difficult 
questions.  "• 


USDAS  PROPOSED  BEEP 
GRADES 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

W  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 

the  last  day  for  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  U.S.  grading 
standards  for  beef.  The  proposed 
changes  would  allow  leaner  beef  to 
qualify  for  the  USDA  Prime.  Choice, 
and  Good  grades. 

This  is  a  bad  idea  and  would  result 
in  shopper's  paying  "Prime"  prices  for 
beef  currently  graded  "Choice."  and 
"Choice"  prices  for  beef  which  is  cur- 
rently graded  "Good." 

If  consumers  desire  leaner  beef,  the 
USDA  should  propose  a  new  grade, 
leaner  than  the  current  Choice  grade, 
rather  than  simply  relaxing  existing 
grades.  The  Prime  grade  should  be  left 
intact  for  the  purveyors,  wholesalers, 
and  restaurants  that  want  a  consistent 
Prime  product. 

I  encourage  the  USDA  to  amend  its 
current  proposal  to  reflect  these 
changes. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  changes,  I  insert 
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the  following  letter  signed  by  a  variety 
of  organizations,  including  cattlemen, 
consumer,  and  meat  industry  officials. 
National  Restaukant  Associatior, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  31,  1982. 
Hon.  JoHM  R.  Block, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,   14th 
Street  and   Independence  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secrttary:  The  undersigned  or- 
ganizations wish  to  express  our  collective 
opposition  to  the  proposed  rules,  as  pub- 
lished by  USDA  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Vol.  46,  No.  250,  pages  63052-63075.  to  revise 
the  official  U.S.  standards  for  grades  of  car- 
cass  beef   and   the   related   standards    for 
grades  of  slaughter  cattle. 

The  USDA  grading  system  was  developed 
in  1916.  Ten  years  later,  through  the  effort 
of  the  cattle  industry,  it  was  refined;  ex- 
panded and  offered  to  the  meat  industry  on 
a  voluntary  fee-for-service  basis.  The 
changes  were  intended  to  facilitate  market- 
ing. Improve  communication  between  buyer 
and  seller,  and  increase  overall  production 
efficiency.  The  beef  producers  correctly  con- 
tended that  if  the  quality  of  beef  could  be 
assured,  consumers  would  buy  more  of  the 
product  with  greater  confidence. 

We  feel  the  USDA  proposal  will  not  serve 
to  instill  greater  confidence  in  the  buying 
public.  The  USDA  proposal  will  lower  the 
minimum  marbling  level  for  Prime  to  Mini- 
mum Moderate.  Choice  to  Typical  Slight, 
and  Good  to  Minimum  Traces.  We  believe 
this  would  seriously  erode  the  integrity  of 
the  beef  grading  system. 

Some  consumers  have  indicated,  through 
their  purchases,  a  preference  for  lean,  pri- 
vate label  or  no  roil  beef.  Not  all  consumers 
desire  lean  beef,  however.  By  allowing 
leaner  beef  into  the  Prime  and  Choice 
grades,  the  USDA  proposal  would  remove 
the  option  and  price  benefit  consumers  now 
enjoy  between  USDA  Choice  and  lean  beef. 
We  fail  to  understand  how  a  change  so 
similar  to  the  one  Instituted  in  1976  is  again 
considered  to  be  a  solution  to  the  problems 
facing  the  cattle  Industry.  The  Industry  is 
no  better  off  today  than  It  was  in  1975.  In 
fact,  per  capita  constmiption  of  beef  has 
steadily  decreased  from  118.8  lbs.  in  1975  to 
103.4  lbs.  In  1980. 

We  feel  certain  that  the  USDA  proposed 
changes  will  not  result  in  better  information 
for  beef  producers,  greater  product  selection 
for  beef  consumers,  or  a  more  efficient  beef 
marketplace.   It  will,   however,   undermine 
'  he  purpose  of  the  grading  system  by  allow- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  fed  beef  to  grade 
Choice.  In  addition.  It  will  penalize  restau- 
rants and  certain  retail  market  segments 
who  do  not  want  lean  beef  and  result  in 
higher  prices  to  consumers.  We,  therefore, 
strongly  recommend  that  the  department 
not  adopt  the  proposed  standards. 
Respectfully. 
Walter  Contl.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
National  Restaurant  Association.  Co- 
signers: Bruce  Berven.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Iowa  Cattleman's  Associa- 
tion. 133  Airport  Road.  Ames.  Iowa: 
David   E.   Bennett.    Executive   Secre- 
tary.   Kansas    Livestock    Association. 
2044  Fillmore.  Topeka.  Kans.:  R.  O. 
Buckley,  President.  Mississippi  Cattle- 
men's Association.   121  North  Jeffer- 
son.   Jackson,    Miss.:    Mel    Morasch. 
President,  Northwest  Meat  Processors 
Association,  4050  N.E.  158th.  Portland. 
Oreg.; 
James  Goldberg.  General  Counsel.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Meat  Purveyors. 
Abrams,  Kovacs.  Westermeler  <Sc  Gold- 
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berg.  PC.  1735  K  Street.  N.W.. 
Second  Floor.  Washington,  D.C;  Ellen 
Dubin,  Vice  President  for  External  Af- 
fairs. The  Stop  and  Shop  Companies. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  369.  Boston.  Mass.;  Russ 
Harriman.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Missouri  Cattlemen's  Association.  P.O. 
Box  315.  Ashland.  Mo.;  Jack  Partridge. 
Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs.  The 
Kroger  Company.  1014  Vine  Street. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  James  A.  Goslln.  Jr., 
President.  Club  Managers  Association 
of  America.  7615  WInterberry  Place. 
Bethesda.  Md.;  Albert  McDermott. 
Washington  Representative.  American 
Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  N.W..  Suite  1006. 
Washington.  D.C;  Gerald  F.  Hurley. 
Executive  Director.  National  Club  As- 
sociation. 1625  Eye  Street.  N.W..  Suite 
609.  Washington.  D.C; 
Ronald  Zlegler.  President.  National  As- 
sociation of  Truck  Stop  Operators.  700 
North  Fairfax  Street.  Suite  505.  Alex- 
andria. Va.;  Bill  Glery.  Executive  Sec- 
retary. Foodservice  and  Lodging  Insti- 
tute. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W., 
Suite  504.  Washington.  D.C;  Tom 
Smith.  Director  of  Research,  Commu- 
nity Nutrition  Institute.  1146  19th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C;  David 
Greenberg.  Legislative  Director.  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America.  1314 
14th  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C; 
Nancy  Drabble.  Director.  Congress 
Watch,  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.E., 
Washington.  D.C;  Barb  Pequet.  Legis- 
lative Director.  National  Consumers 
League.  1522  K  Street,  N.W..  Suite 
406.  Washington.  D.C* 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  IN 
DEPRESSION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  drastic 
action  Is  needed  immediately  to  deal 
with  the  depression  In  our  housing  in- 
dustry. Small  business  in  general  is 
being  badly  hurt  by  the  persistence  of 
unbearably  high  interest  rates,  but  the 
damage  being  done  to  hardworking 
small  business  people  in  the  real  estate 
and  homebuilding  fields  is  particularly 
grave. 

In  his  understandable  frustration  at 
the  unwillingness  of  Federal  officials 
to  respond  to  this  crisis.  William  T. 
Galvin  of  Wrentham^  Mass..  turned  to 
CBS  News  to  explain  the  plight  he 
and  other  realtors  face. 

Mr.  Galvin  is  a  responsible,  efficient. 
Industrious  businessman  who  finds  his 
livelihood  threatened  by  forces  com- 
pletely beyond  his  control— Interest 
rates  that  have  priced  housing  out  of 
reach  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Galvin's  experi- 
ence, his  commitment,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  housing  business  in  all  of 
Its  aspects  lend  substantial  credibility 
to  his  eloquent  letter.  I  believe  the 
Members  of  Congress  would   benefit 
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greatly  from  his  viewpoint  and  I  ask 
that  his  letter  be  printed  here. 

The  Galvik  Co..  Realtors, 

Wrtntham  Center,  Mass.,  March  10.  1982. 
CBS  News, 
60  Minutes, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wallace:  The  time  has  come  for 
me  to  speak  out  in  hopes  that  at  least  the 
media  will  listen,  as  those  in  the  political 
arena  seem  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  failures  of  small  business  In  this 
country  is  now  at  an  all-time  high.  In  the 
first  7  week's  of  1982,  over  3,000  small  busl- 
ness's  filed  bankruptcy:  that  is  50%  higher 
than  last  year  at  the  same  time.  These  will 
soon  lead  to  personal  bankruptcy  and  fore- 
closures. When  is  the  government  going  to 
realize  you  don't  cure  cancer  by  killing  the 
patient. 

I  have  been  In  business  since  1968  and 
have  spent  that  thirteen  years  building  my 
business  and  reputation.  In  the  last  two 
years  I  have  spent  all  my  equity  and  assets 
that  I  built  up  in  that  time  in  order  to  keep 
my  business  alive.  I  have  now  refinanced  my 
home  and  unable  to  sell  any  remaining 
holdings  due  to  high  Interest  rates!  Yes,  I 
am  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  Realtors 
and  home  builders  who  are  in  dire  straights 
and  no  one  is  listening!!  We,  in  this  industry, 
are  not  even  reflected  in  the  unemployment 
rates  due  to  the  fact  we  are  independent 
contractors  and  therefore  are  unable  to  col- 
lect, however  we  are  virtually  unemployed. 
Let's  get  our  head  out  of  the  sand!!  We  have 
an  effective  unemployment  rate  of  18  to 
20%,  greater  than  that  of  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties. 

Do  you  kn9w  that  at  today's  mortgage 
rates  (in  this;  locality)  17^%  with  2  to  3 
points,  a  buyek  must  earn,  in  order  to  carry 
a  $50,000  mortgage  and  qualify  for  that 
mortgage  at  a  local  lending  institution,  an 
annual  income  of  (37,000,  unrealistic,  and 
limits  the  market  to  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  society. 

Where  are  we  going  and  what  are  we 
doing? 

As  former  Vice  President  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  and  past  Region- 
al Vice  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  I  am  leaving  with  a 
group  of  ot.her  Realtors  for  Washington  on 
March  28th  and  am  staying  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  (on  borrowed  funds)  to  st>eak 
with  members  of  our  Congress  and  Senate 
and  hopefully  with  Mr.  Paul  Volcker  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  not  to  Just  ask.  but  to  beg 
for  a  loosening  of  Interest  rates.  Some 
action  must  be  taken  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  defense  budget  must  be  cut.  There  is  no 
need  for  defense  if  there  is  no  economic 
country  to  defend. 

The  government  cannot  continue  to  Issue 
high  Interest  treasury  notes,  which  drive 
the  lending  institutions  rates  higher,  all  be- 
cause the  government  has  a  huge  defi- 
cit. .  .  .  Some  action  must  be  taken  before 
it's  too  late. 

The  very  fiber  and  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try, small  business  Is  now  in  a  depression, 
who  will  be  next? 

Maybe  In  your  own  way  you  can  help  this 
country. 

You  will  hear  about  us  In  Washington. 
You  will  hear  the  cries  of  the  small  busl- 
ness's  of  this  country.  Please  listen  and  try 
to  help. 

Sincerely. 

William  T.  Galvim ,  Jr.* 
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HISTORIC  DISCOVERY  IN 
WILMINGTON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  very  interested  in  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  23  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot  concerning  the  discovery  of 
a  Civil  War  powder  magazine  in  an  old 
house  that  was  being  demolished.  This 
discovery  is  one  of  the  very  few  re- 
maining landmarks  from  the  Civil  War 
when  the  Union  concentrated  on  hold- 
ing California  and  preventing  it  from 
joining  the  Confederacy. 

I  am  inserting  the  full  article,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
it  as  an  indication  that  we  must  pre- 
serve our  historical  heritage.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  Art  Al- 
meida, president  of  the  San  Pedro  Bay 
Historical  Society,  and  Joan  Lorenzen. 
charter  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Drum  Barracks, 
much  success  as  they  work  to  preserve 
their  area's  heritage. 

(From  the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot.  Mar.  23. 
1982] 

Civil  War  Powder  Magazine  Uncovered 

During  Demolition  or  Wilmington  House 

(By  Tom  Coulter) 

The  adobe  ruins  of  a  Civil  War  powder 
magazine  were  uncovered  Monday  in  the 
shell  of  a  wood-frame  house  being  demol- 
ished in  East  Wilmington. 

Built  in  1862.  the  thick-walled  structure  at 
1009  Eubank  Ave.,  was  hidden  by  a  framed 
building  about  100  years  ago  and.  except  for 
sttHries  circulating  in  historical  circles  and 
around  the  neighborhood,  had  gone  unno- 
ticed. 

Drum  Barracks,  a  two-story  officers'  quar- 
ters at  1053  Cary  Ave.,  lies  several  blocks 
west  of  the  magazine  and  has  been  restored 
as  a  museum. 

It  was  believed  the  only  Civil  War  land- 
mark remaining  in  California— until  the  un- 
covering of  the  powder  magazine. 

The  barracks  and  magazine  are  part  of 
the  60-acre  Camp  Drum,  built  to  save  Cali- 
fornia for  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War. 

"There  Is  no  question  It  la  exactly  what 
they  say  it  Is,"  Dr.  Jay  Frierman,  a  Santa 
Monica-based  archeology  consultant  for  the 
University  of  Caliiomia  at  Los  Angeles  said 
as  he  examined  the  adobe  walls.  "You  can 
tell  it  was  built  to  withstand  a  very  severe 
shock  if  the  powder  blew  up." 

Art  Almeida,  president  of  the  San  Pedro 
Bay  Historical  Society,  called  It  a  significant 
historical  find  for  the  Wilmington  commu- 
nity. "I  hope  it  can  be  made  into  a  land- 
mark," he  said. 

Neighbors  at  the  scene  Monday  first  said 
they  were  glad  the  building  was  being  torn 
down  because  derelicts  had  taken  to  sleep- 
ing In  It.  Now.  they  said,  they  find  It  "excit- 
ing" living  next  to  a  historical  building. 

It  was  a  call  from  the  neighbors  that 
alerted  authorities  that  "there  was  an  adobe 
house  inside  another  house." 

The  workers,  unaware  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  structure,  were  preparing  to 
knock  down  the  building  when  a  police  car 
arrived. 
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Police  were  called  because  at  first  the  old 
structure  was  believed  to  have  been  a  Jail. 

Owner  Dale  B.  Mann  of  Redondo  Beach 
arrived  later  at  the  site  and  said  his  build- 
ing, at  the  comer  of  Eubank  Avenue  and 
Opp  Street,  was  being  demolished  because  It 
had  been  declared  unsafe  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les Building  and  Safety  Department. 

After  purchasing  the  building  several 
years  ago.  he  discovered  the  magazine  and 
contacted  several  historical  groups.  "I 
thought  it  was  worth  saving."  Mann  said, 
"but  no  one  was  interested.  It's  irritating  to 
see  so  much  interest  now." 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Drum 
Barracks,  which  restorted  the  officers"  quar- 
ters, said  Mann  wanted  $18,000  for  the  prop- 
erty. 

"We  told  him  If  he  wanted  to  donate  the 
powder  magazine  to  the  society,  we  would 
see  about  raising  the  funds  to  move  It  to  our 
museum  site."  Joan  Lorenzen.  charter  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  said. 

Mann  said  he  will  halt  the  demolition 
until  authorities  decide  what  to  do  with  the 
building.  "If  someone  wants  to  buy  the 
projjcrty.  I'm  willing  to  listen,"  he  said.  '"I 
didn't  have  any  definite  plans  for  the  prop- 
erty anyway. " 

The  magazine's  walls  are  about  3  feet 
thick  and  have  been  protected  from  the  ele- 
ments since  the  construction  of  the  house. 
The  structure  is  in  no  danger  of  collapsing. 

Frierman  said  the  wooden  framework 
helped  preserve  the  building.  Graffiti 
scratched  Into  the  exterior  waUs  dates  back 
to  1862,  when  the  magazine  was 
constructed. 

Camp  Drum  Initially  served  as  the  base 
for  California  volunteers.  After  the  volun- 
teer California  Column  left  for  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  to  hold  those  territories  for  the 
Union,  the  post  became  the  rendezvous  for 
recruits  destined  for  Arizona  and  a  depot 
from  which  supplies  were  sent  throughout 
the  Southwest. 

The  post  also  served  as  a  base  of  oper- 
ations against  Indians  in  the  Southwest. 
During  1862  and  1863,  the  Army  Camel 
Corps  carried  freight  between  Fort  Tejon, 
Los  Angeles  and  Camp  Drum. 

During  the  war.  the  number  of  soldiers 
stationed  at  Camp  Drum  varied  from  2,000 
to  7,000.  The  camp  was  abandoned  In  1866. 

Scores  of  buildings  were  sold  at  auction  in 
1873.  Others  were  removed  and  others  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

At  one  time  the  land  was  considered  as  a 
possible  site  for  what  eventually  became  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

The  officers'  quarters  were  purchased  by 
Thomas  F.  Keaveney  and  made  into  a  16- 
room  residence.  The  land  on  which  the 
powder  magazine  sat  was  purchased  by  a 
Mr.  Kolhorst,  to  save  the  building  from  de- 
struction. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  included 
Drum  Barracks  and  the  powder  magazine  in 
Its  1978  cultural  sites  survey. 

Vincent  Manchester,  a  former  caretaker 
at  the  barracks,  told  the  engineers  the  stone 
blocks  that  encased  the  Interior  of  the 
powder  magazine  had  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  refrigeration  and  meat  stor- 
age. 

According  to  Manchester  the  state  Legis- 
lature once  allocated  $18,000  to  acquire  the 
property,  but  the  money  was  never  spent. 

The  engineers  said  In  1978: 

"Considering  the  historical  significance  of 
Drum  Barracks  officers'  quarters  and 
powder  magazine  as  the  sole  surviving  land- 
marks commemorating  California's  partici- 
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patlng  In  the  Civil  War.  they  should  be  care- 
fully preserved." 

They  Indicated  the  magazine's  "sturdy 
walls  are  Insufficient  protection  against  the 
bulldoser  of  the  property  owner  or  develop- 
er who  may  wish  to  convert  the  historic  site 
to  more  lucrative  use." 

The  engineers  suggested  then  efforts 
should  be  made  to  acquire  the  property,  or 
as  a  last  resort  move  the  powder  magazine 
to  the  rear  of  Drum  Barracks. 

Almeida  said  the  powder  house  would  lose 
its  historic  integrity  if  moved  from  the  origi- 
nal site. 

Until  a  decision  is  made.  Almeida  said,  the 
chief  concern  will  be  keeping  vandals  away 
from  the  site.* 


WOMEN  IN  CARPENTRY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

or  IITDIAIfA 
IN  THX  HOUSI  or  RXPRSSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leag:ues  one  of  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments a  program  of  the  Citizens'  Multi 
Service  Center  has  had  for  the  com- 
munity of  Indianapolis.  The  center's 
women  in  carpentry  program  has  ex- 
ceeded the  goals  it  initlaliy  attempted 
to  fulfill.  Unemployed  and  unskilled 
women  involved  in  the  project  were 
taught  the  fundamentals  of  carpentry 
through  this  Innovative  program  while 
simultaneously  refurbishing  a  home 
scheduled  for  demolition.  The  home 
can  now  be  turned  at  a  profit  recover- 
ing the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
costs,  and  the  participating  women 
have  learned  a  marketable  trade. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation obtained  from  the  center 
concerning  the  contribution  this  mul- 
tipurpose program  has  provided  for 
the  citizens  of  Indianapolis: 

Citizens'  Multi  Service  Center,  as  a  sub- 
contractor of  Indianapolis  Community 
Action  Against  Poverty,  is  operating  a 
Women  in  Carpentry  program.  It  is  being 
coordinated  with  Citizens'  Rehab  program 
and  is  funded  through  the  City  of  Indianap- 
olis Dept.  of  Economic  and  Housing  Devel- 
opment. "The  programs  salvaged  an  early 
1000  house,  scheduled  (or  demolition,  and  is 
now  being  restored  (or  about  little  over  half 
of  ita  replacement  value,"  Dorothy  Burse, 
atizena'  Multi  Service  Center  Director 
stated. 

The  Women  in  Carpentry  program  is 
training  18  unemployed  or  under  employed 
women,  primarily  on  the  Job.  Oroups  of  6 
will  have  3  ^  months  of  training  each.  The 
present  group  started  Thanksgiving  week 
and  through  the  Instruction  of  Joe  Spears,  a 
veteran  carpenter,  have  stripped  the  wails 
down  to  l>are  lumber,  formed  new  walls, 
straightened  original  walls  and  installed 
more  adequate  structural  members.  They 
have  Insulated  the  sidewalls.  are  Uistalllng 
new  siding  and  exterior  trim  where  neces- 
sary. They  are  presently  applying  plaster- 
board and  sanding  the  Interior  wood  work 
which  is  all  being  salvaged.  They  are  learn- 
ing the  use  of  power  tools  as  well  as  hand 
tools  and  the  various  terminology  related  to 
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construction.  There  has  been  only  one  drop 
out  who  was  immediately  replaced  by  a 
waiting  applicant. 

The  fact  that  a  house  was  salvaged  from 
demolition  and  restored  serves  two  critical 
purposes.  It  sets  a  good  example  for  the 
residents  of  Citizens'  area  and  indicates  to 
governmental  leadership  what  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

All  of  the  agencies  Involved,  Citizens' 
Multi  Service  Center,  Community  Action 
Against  Poverty  and  the  City  of  Indianapo- 
lis Dept.  of  Economic  and  Housing  Develop- 
ment take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
programs  have  coordinated  to  exceed  expec- 
tations while  providing  Jobs  (or  unemployed 
women,  trained  women  in  a  very  short  time 
for  emplojmtent  in  this  non  traditional  field 
and  saved  a  house  that  would  have  other- 
wise been  demolished.* 


HOUSING  AND  JOBS  PROGRAM 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OP  MISSOURI 
III  THX  HOnSK  or  REPRESEirrATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  authored  by 
Senator  Lugar  which  provides  emer- 
gency legislation  to  aid  the  severely 
distressed  housing  industry  and  put 
over  700.000  Americans  back  to  work. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  is  now  at  almost  19  percent.  A 
large  portion  of  this  is  in  housing-re- 
lated Jobs,  an  unemployment  sector 
which  has  l)een  extremely  hard-hit  by 
high  interest  rates. 

This,  of  course,  is  emergency  legisla- 
tion. This  would  not  be  an  ongoing 
Federal  program,  but  rather  would  be 
limited  to  5  years  or  until  interest 
rates  fell  below  12V4  percent.  This  pro- 
gram would  reduce  mortgage  Interest 
rates  to  qualified  homebuyers  by  up  to 
4  percent.  By  cutting  mortgage  costs 
In  this  way.  this  program  would  allow 
upward  toward  7.8  million  American 
families  to  afford  a  new  home.  The 
overall  cost  of  this  program,  if  fully 
utilized  would  be  15.1  billion.  However, 
these  funds  will  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  homeowners  who 
take  part  In  this  program  sell  or  refi- 
nance their  homes. 

As  unemployment  grows  and  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  Increases,  we 
are  undercutting  future  growth  in 
home  construction  In  the  future.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  construction  base  nec- 
essary to  meet  demand  when  recovery 
occtirs.  then  new  home  prices  will 
zoom,  similar  to  that  experienced  In 
the  mld-1970'8.  as  pent-up  demand 
competes  for  Just  a  few  new  homes. 

But  perhaps  most  Important  of  all, 
this  legislation  would  revitalize  the 
American  dream  of  owning  one's 
home.  Ctirrently,  most  low-  and 
middle-income  families  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates.  No  longer 
are  they  able  to  contemplate  owning 
their    own     home.     This     legislation 
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would  provide  an  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial stimulus  to  the  housing  indus- 
try and  would  make  available  to  low- 
and  middle-income  families  affordable 
mortgage  homes. 

If  this  particular  legislation  is  adopt- 
ed before  June  of  this  year,  over 
700,000  Americans  could  be  put  back 
to  work.  Construction  starts  alone 
could  be  raised  by  as  many  as  450,000 
units. 

This  is  temporary,  emergency  action 
designed  to  create  Jobs  Inmiediately. 
While  Congress  has  taken  many  steps 
to  lower  Federal  spending,  reduce 
taxes,  and  encourage  Investment,  it  is 
clear  that  we  still  need  short-term 
help  for  the  falling  home  construction 
industry.  We  must  build  upon  this 
firm  basis  and  insure  that  economic 
recovery  will  be  felt  by  all  sectors  of 
the  economy.* 


COMPREHENSIVE  TRADE 
POLICIES  NEEDED 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSK  Or  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
submit  to  the  Concrkssional  Recoro 
the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  President 
Reagan  this  week  on  the  matter  of  the 
importation  of  goods  into  the  United 
States  and  the  devastating  effects 
they  8u-e  having.  I  have  included  in  the 
letter  a  six-point  program  that,  if  im- 
plemented, would  help  the  Nation  a 
great  deal.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  and  would  welcome  any 
assistance  possible  from  them  In  order 
to  achieve  these  goals. 
The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dkak  Mr.  Prksisknt  America  is  in  big 
trouble  and  I  am  calling  upon  you  along 
with  the  United  States  Congress,  to  review 
this  nation's  "open  door"  free  trade  policies 
to  which  you  have  given  your  total  support. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  revise 
your  position  by  lending  support  to  legisla- 
tion and  through  the  use  of  whatever  execu- 
tive order  authority  possible  to  change  our 
current  trade  policy  to  one  that  is  fair  and 
equitable  with  our  foreign  trading  partners. 

There  are  several  changes  that  can  and 
should  be  made,  some  only  for  a  temporary 
duration,  but  some  permanently.  To  begin 
with,  a  temporary  tariff  and/or  quota 
system  must  be  considered  as  an  alternative. 
Any  such  system  should  remain  In  effect  for 
at  least  five  years  In  order  to  provide  the 
lead  time  necessary  for  a  permanent  "fair 
trade "  plan  to  be  Implemented.  Concurrent 
with  this  should  be  the  Immediate  relmposl- 
tion  of  the  Trigger  Price  Mechanism,  but 
the  TPM  should  also  be  restructured  in 
order  to  eliminate  under-priced,  government 
subsidized  foreign  steel  from  being  dumped 
Into  the  United  States.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend that  your  Administration  vigorously 
pursue  and  promptly  conclude  the  Anti- 
dumping. Countervailing  Duty  and  Section 
301  investigations  now  In  progress  with  re- 
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spect  to  carbon  steel  mill  products  and  spe- 
cialty steel  mill  products. 

These  steps  that  I  have  outlined  above 
would  help  our  trade  problems  a  great  deal 
and  provide  the  time  necessary  for  this 
country  to  negotiate  reciprocal  agreements 
with  our  trading  partners  that  would  ulti- 
mately open  up  now  discriminating  foreign 
markets  to  American  goods  equal  to  the  way 
in  which  the  American  market  accepts  for- 
eign goods.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  to  urge 
you  to  seek  trade  superiority,  but  rather  a 
call  for  equality  and  fairness  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Certainly,  the  Golden  Rule  of 
"do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you"  is  quite  applicable  here. 

Another  step  that  you  can  take  to  achieve 
these  goals  would  be  to  endorse  H.R.  5133, 
the  Pair  Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act,  also  known  as  automotive  contents  leg- 
islation, now  pending  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  As  you  know,  this  bill  would  man- 
date by  law  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
each  automobile  produced  by  manufactur- 
ers who  sell  more  ttian  100.000  units  in  the 
U.S.  each  model  year  be  manufactured  in 
America  with  American  labor  and  parts. 
This  bill  is  worthy  of  your  support  and  that 
of  an  ever  growing  list  of  co-spHjnsors  from 
both  political  parties.  We  are  the  only 
nation  which  does  not  have  this  type  of  law 
governing  manufactured  products  such  as 
autos. 

In  addition  to  these  Initiatives  is  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  lowering  of  Interest  rates  in 
conjunction  with  an  increase  in  the  overall 
money  supply.  Your  influence  on  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  and  Chairman  Paul  Volker  is  a 
major  key  in  achieving  this.  We  must  have  a 
change  In  priorities  in  the  budgetary  ap- 
proach toward  expenditures  and  revenues  In 
order  to  effectively  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit which  has  an  enormously  strong  influ- 
ence on  Interest  rates.  Without  lower  inter- 
est rates  Industry  as  a  whole  simply  will  not 
reinvest  and  modernize  and  will  only  fur- 
ther decrease  American  productivity. 

In  all  candor.  Mr.  President.  1  truly  be- 
lieve that  If  some  comprehensive  trade 
policy  that  would  establish  equal  treatment 
in  world  markets  such  as  I  have  described  in 
this  letter  is  not  Implemented  within  the 
next  six  months,  we  could  well  feel  the  eco- 
nomic devastation  for  years.  I  realize  that 
our  trade  problems  stem  in  large  part  from 
a  number  of  complex  problems  over  the 
past  30  years— problems  caused  In  part  by 
the  Federal  government,  industry/manage- 
ment, and  organized  labor.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  take  Immediate  action  now.  before  it  is 
too  late,  and  pool  our  thoughts  and  energies 
In  a  cohesive  effort  to  reverse  this  misdirec- 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  over  12  million  Americans 
out  of  work,  the  4  million  on  short  work 
weeks,  and  those  economically  depressed  in- 
dustries and  businesses  which  are  facing 
bankruptcy.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
that  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

Buy  American!  Save  American  Jot>s. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Apflxoatk, 

U.S.  Congreuman.m 
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DOWNTOWN  INDIANAPOLIS 
INDUSTRIAL  MALL 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OP  INDIANA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  conducted  a  hearing  of 
my  Economic  Stabilization  Subcom- 
mittee in  Indianapolis  concerning  the 
President's  recently  proposed  urban 
enterprise  zones  legislation. 

Because  of  increasing  attention  on 
the  need  for  attracting  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic stimulus  into  downtown  urban 
areas,  I  want  to  bring  our  colleagues 
attention  to  one  of  these  efforts  in  In- 
dianapolis. On  a  visit  to  the  developing 
Downtown  Indianapolis  Industrial 
Mall,  I  saw  firsthand  how  free  enter- 
prise is  making  important  gains  in  this 
regard— especisdly  for  small  business. 
Henry  Chllders,  a  successftil  minority 
business  leader,  is  the  driving  force 
behind  this  developing  success  story. 
DowTfToww  Indianapolis  Industrial  Mall 

It  is  becoming  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  new  and  emerging  small 
businesses  represent  the  major  source  of 
new  jobs  and  economic  growth  ^a  America. 
Small  businesses  created  5.5  million  new 
jobs  from  1970-1978.  The  healthier  they 
are,  the  stronger  and  more  competitive  the 
U.S.  economy. 

However,  it's  difficult  for  some  of  them  to 
sUy  healthy.  They  seldom  get  the  services, 
advice,  information  and  capital  that  are 
readily  available  to  a  big  company.  Of  the 
over  500,000  new  ownerships  developed  an- 
nually, one-half  fall  within  the  first  two 
years  of  operation,  principally  due  to  man- 
agement deficiencies  and  under  capitaliza- 
tion. 

H.  M.  Chlldrey  Enterprises.  Inc.,  is  a  hold- 
ing company  for  a  group  of  small  companies 
in  various  phases  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution. In  an  effort  to  expand  production 
output,  each  company  found  Itself  in  the 
particular  situation  of  needing  additional 
building/floor  space,  equipment  and  person- 
nel, as  well  as  the  possible  installing  of  com- 
puter systems.  It  was  found  to  be  prohibi- 
tive for  a  small  business  to  undertake  these 
expansions.  These  findings  brought  about 
the  idea  of  sharing  costs  with  other  small 
businesses  who  have  similar  needs.  The 
result  could  l>e  a  profitable  venture  for  all 
the  small  businesses  Involved  through  cost 
savings  and  a  more  efficient  mode  of  oper- 
ation. 

Specifically,  a  Downtown  Indianapolis  In- 
dustrial Mall  (DIIM),  managed  by  Manage- 
ment Perspectives,  Inc.,  has  been  designed 
and  is  functioning  to  provide  the  entrepre- 
neur with  spaces  and  services  at  a  competi- 
tive rate  and  essential  expertise  necessary 
for  survival. 

ABSTRACT 

In  a  television  speech  to  the  American 
public  on  July  28,  1981.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  stated  that  80  percent  of  the  new 
Jobs  in  America  are  created  by  small  busi- 
ness. In  an  effort  to  help  Indianapolis  in- 
crease Its  percentage  of  Jobs  created  by 
small  business,  the  Downtown  Indianapolis 
Industrial  Mall  (DIIM)  U  ready  to  provide  a 
work/space  environment  that  has  the  tools 
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and  resources  readily  available  at  affordable 
rates,  to  assist  small  businesses  in  their 
quest  for  success. 

The  Downtown  Indianapolis  Industrial 
Mall  is  a  physical  and  resource  facility 
which  has  In  one  location  the  following:  (1) 
office  space,  (2)  manufacturing  space,  (3) 
laboratory  space,  (4)  warehouse  space,  and 
(5)  resource  people.  In  addition  to  assisting 
small  business  the  Downtown  Indianapolis 
Industrial  Mall  benefits  major  corporations, 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  the  state  of  In- 
diana as  well. 

To  small  business  DIIM  means:  Business 
space  and  services  at  an  affordable  rate: 
access  to  essential  expertise  necessary  for 
survival:  Increased  efficiency,  reduced  over- 
head: central  reception  area,  conference 
space:  opportunity  to  "barter"  goods  or 
services  with  other  associates  (conserves 
cash  flow);  success-oriented  atmosphere; 
and  opportunity  to  leam  from  other  entre- 
preneurs. 

To  major  corporations  DIIM  means:  Easy 
access  to  small  companies  that  can  do  labor 
intensive  tasks  at  a  lower  cost;  helping 
reduce  unemployment:  easy  access  to  minor- 
ity and  small  business  suppliers:  and  in- 
creased profits  by  subcontracting  labor-in- 
tensive Jobs. 

To  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  DIIM  means:  Reduction  in  unem- 
jyment;  increased  tax  revenues  (personal 
and  real);  creations  of  new  Jobs;  revitaliza- 
tion  of  downtown  area:  and  more  employees 
downtown  resulting  in  Increased  business 
for  METRO  transportation,  downtown 
parking  garages,  restaurants,  consumer-di- 
rected shops  and  stores. 

The  Downtown  Indianapolis  Industrial 
Mall  is  both  a  physical  facility  and  resource 
center.  All  commonly  required  work  space  is 
made  available  and  maximum  flexibility  is 
Incorporated  Into  the  special  layout.  By 
design,  common  areas  and  all  resource  serv- 
ices are  cost-shared,  therefore  minimizing 
the  expense  to  the  occupant.  Finally,  the 
Downtown  Indianapolis  Industrial  Mall's 
campus-Uke,  success-oriented  atmosphere, 
helps  as  much  as  the  tangible  support  serv- 
ices. 

The  Downtown  Indianapolis  Industrial 
Mall  Is  divided  Into  the  following  basic  com- 
ponents: 

Facility:  The  Stutz  Building  of  Indianapo- 
lis, bounded  by  10th  Street  on  the  south. 
11th  Street  on  the  north,  Capitol  Avenue  on 
the  east  and  Senate  Avenue  on  the  west,  is 
being  utilized  as  the  Downtown  Indianapolis 
Industrial  Mall.  The  mall  is  a  cluster  of 
buildings  which  consists  of  five  (5)  distinct 
four  story  buildings  and  one  ( 1 )  single  floor 
building.  The  buildings  are  connected  by 
common  access  areas  all  under  roof.  There 
is  an  overall  capacity  of  399.391  square  feet, 
370,000  which  is  for  manufacturing  and 
29.391  designed  for  office  space. 

Service:  A  menu  of  services  has  been  pre- 
pared and  offered  to  the  tenants.  Some  serv- 
ices (conference  room  access,  mail  service 
and  maintenance)  are  bimdled  Into  a  unit 
rental  price.  Other  services  such  as  business 
planning,  clerical  and  accounting  are  priced 
separately  as  well  as  in  package. 

Tenants:  Initially,  existing  small  business- 
es are  the  primary  tenants  of  the  Downtown 
Indianapolis  Industrial  Mall.  This  esUb- 
lishes  a  solid  core  for  the  Mall. 

Operational  structure:  Only  three  staff 
members  are  required. 

Architectural  plan:  The  plan  provides 
flexibility  at  minimum  cost  to  make  the 
mall  viable.  The  office  space  which  is  adapt- 
able to  different  space  requirements,  allows 
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for  corporate  Individuality  and  privacy  and 
provides  reasonable  security.  The  basic  con- 
cept places  the  common  areas  in  the  center 
of  the  facility  with  the  offices,  warehouse*, 
and  manufacturing  areas  as  "fingers"  to  the 
core.* 


DAN  J.  BRADLEY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  Tm  HOOSK  or  RKPRKSENTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  Manh  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  last  official  day 
during  which  Dan  J.  Bradley  serves  as 
President  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. He  has  resigned  to  return  to 
Florida  where  he  will  enter  the  private 
practice  of  law.  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  role.  He  will  be  missed  by  many  of 
us  on  the  Hill. 

Since  June  1979,  when  Dan  became 
the  President  of  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, he  has  worked  almost  nonstop 
on  legal  services  issues.  He  has  met 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  to  discuss  legal  services  matters. 
He  has  traveled  to  field  offices  visiting 
legal  services  clients  and  their  attor- 
neys. He  has  met  with  representatives 
of  local.  State,  and  national  bar  asso- 
ciations to  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  the  legal  services  com- 
munity and  the  bar  groups. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  sur- 
vives today  in  large  part  due  to  the 
diligence  and  competence  of  Dan  and 
his  staff.  I  would  like  to  specifically 
thank  his  government  relations  staff- 
including  Mary  Bourdette,  Quentin 
Burgess,  and  Ruth  Pelter— and  his 
special  assistant,  Barbara  Campbell. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  for  the  record 
the  farewell  remarks  which  Dan  made 
to  the  legal  services  community  in  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  publica- 
tion, "Poverty  Law  Today."  His  sensi- 
tivity and  commitment  to  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor  are  clearly  shown  by 
his  statement. 

A  Partwill 

As  we  begin  1982.  we  are  entering  another 
year  of  debate  about  the  continuation  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  level  of  funds 
available  for  local  Legal  Services  programs. 
Underlying  that  debate  are  fundamental 
questions  about  the  values  our  country 
places  on  equal  access  to  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice, the  extent  of  the  public  responsibility 
to  assure  quality  legal  representation  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  it.  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  politically  independent  mecha- 
nism for  sustaining  that  representation. 

The  past  year  was  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult for  each  of  us  working  in  Legal  Serv- 
ices. There  was  nothing  easy  about  strug- 
gling to  continue  aggressive  representation 
of  clients  at  the  same  time  that  some  were 
questioning  the  value  of  our  work.  Demands 
for  essential  service  increased  at  the  same 
time  our  resources  were  being  cut.  Each  of 
us  watched  as  many  of  our  colleagues  were 
forced  out  of  Legal  Services  by  drastic 
budget  cuts.  Offices  were  closed  and  clients 
were  turned  away.  But  the  basic  structure 
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of  the  program  was  preserved  for  another 
year. 

Our  objectives  at  the  Corporation  over 
the  past  year  have  been  to  protect  aggres- 
sive representation,  to  assure  the  continu- 
ation of  the  support  and  training  essential 
to  your  work,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Interests  and  abilities  of  the  private  bar  in 
order  to  Increase  our  capacity  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  legal  needs  of  our  clients. 

Last  December,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  voted  to  request  of  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  for  1983  of  $365  mil- 
lion. That  request  will  do  nothing  to  regain 
the  losses  we  have  suffered,  but  It  would  at 
least  ensure  against  a  furiher  erosion  of  our 
capacity  to  provide  service  in  these  difficult 
times.  That  budget  request  was  submitted 
to  Congress  on  December  18  and  Is  now 
before  the  House  and  Senate  ApjJtopria- 
tions  Subcommittees. 

On  February  8.  1982  the  President  submit- 
ted to  Congress  his  1983  budget  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  Included  in  that  document 
was  a  renewal  of  his  proposal  to  terminate 
the  Corporation  and  to  end  direct  funding 
for  legal  services  for  the  poor  and  to  rely  on 
individual  state  commitments  of  block  grant 
funds  to  continue  local  programs.  Also, 
during  the  recent  Congressional  recess,  the 
President  made  ten  new  appointments  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

WHAT  DOBS  AU.  OP  THIS  HXAM  POR  THE  PTTTDKE 
OP  LEGAL  SERVICES? 

In  the  Congress,  we  can  again  anticipate 
the  same  Issues  and  arguments  that  were 
fully  considered  last  year.  I  am  confident 
that  the  strong  bipariisan  congressional 
support  for  legal  ser\ices  will  continue. 
However,  it  means  that  we  must  continue 
our  work  for  clients  with  some  uncertainty 
about  our  future.  Each  of  you  is  being  asked 
to  renew  and  rededlcate  yourselves  to  the 
fundamental  reason  for  our  being  in  Legal 
Services— to  protect  the  rights  and  the  in- 
terests of  those  for  whom  we  offer  the  only 
opporiunity  to  use  our  legal  system. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  there 
would  be  changes  on  our  Board  and  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Corporation.  At  last,  that 
seems  about  to  occur.  No  one  can  yet  say 
what  the  new  leadership  will  mean  for  Legal 
Services.  But  we  must  start  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  new  managers  of  this 
program  share  a  commitment  to  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act— equal  Justice  for  poor  people— 
and  will  carry  out  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  high  quality  representation,  pro- 
fessionalism, and  political  independence. 

This  will  be  my  last  opportunity  to  write  a 
president's  column.  I  will  be  leaving  my  po- 
sition with  the  Corporation  in  March.  I 
have  been  Involved  In  Legal  Services  for 
most  of  my  professional  life.  I  remember  my 
days  as  a  staff  attorney  representing  mi- 
grant farm  workers  in  south  Florida.  With 
no  experience  but  a  lot  of  determination  I 
recall  the  excitement  I  shared  with  an  el- 
derly, totally  disabled  gentleman  after  we 
were  successful  in  obtaining  his  social  secu- 
rity payments.  We  won  a  court  order  return- 
ing a  stove  and  refrigerator,  which  had  been 
illegally  repossessed,  to  a  Spanish  speaking 
family  with  five  small  children.  We  obulned 
a  divorce  for  a  proud  73-year-old  man  so 
that  he  could  marry  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren. There  were  countless  other  cases  and 
all  of  us  in  Legal  Services  share  similar  ex- 
periences and  common  bonds.  We  know  that 
our  Involvement  has  provided  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  education  and  medical  care  to 
millions  of  poor  people.  But  we  have  also 
given  hope,  opportunity,  dignity  and  a  belief 
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in  Justice  to  our  fellow  citizens.  For  all  these 
reasons  our  work  is  important  and  for  all 
these  reasons  our  work  must  continue.  And 
I  truly  believe  It  will. 
Farewell.* 


STANDING  UP  POR  BAHAIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  investi- 
gating religious  persecution  through- 
out the  world.  These  hearings  are  es- 
pecially timely  in  a  world  which  seems 
to  contain  increasingly  repressive  and 
intolerant  regimes.  Religious  persecu- 
tion may  seem  like  a  distant  problem 
to  a  nation  which  has  put  its  intoler- 
ance behind  it.  However,  totalitarian 
regimes,  those  governments  that 
cannot  rely  on  the  will  of  the  people 
they  claim  to  represent,  have  been 
stepping  up  their  campaigns  of  repres- 
sion. Religious  persecution  is  a  hateful 
policy  especially  pursued  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  Iranians. 

In  Iran,  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
the  Baha'i  faith  is  tragic.  Since  the 
1979  revolution  in  which  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini  took  power,  111  Baha'is 
have  been  executed.  Reliable  reports 
indicate  that  these  people  were  mur- 
dered solely  because  of  their  religion. 
They  were  arrested  and  executed  with- 
out even  the  pretense  of  the  trial.  We 
may  only  speculate  as  to  how  many 
more  are  languishing  in  prisons,  their 
fates  and  conditions  unknown. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee investigating  religious  per- 
secution will  take  an  especially  close 
look  at  the  treatment  which  a  peace- 
loving  minority  of  300.000  people  in 
Iran  is  facing.  The  eyes  of  America 
should  look  probingly  at  Iran  and  the 
abuses  which  take  place  there  dally. 
Perhaps  world  opinion  and  action  can 
civilize  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Khomeini  regime  subjects  its  minori- 
ties. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  an  editorial  which 
appeared  February  4.  1982.  in  the 
Long  Island  newspaper  Newsday. 
which  sums  up  the  feelings  of  the 
Baha'is  on  Long  Island,  and  all  free- 
thinking  people. 

Will  the  UN  Stand  Up  For  Baha'is  in 
Iran? 

In  the  Iran  of  the  Shiite  Moslem  mullahs, 
dissent  of  any  kind  is  dangerous,  but  the 
charge  of  heresy  singles  out  Baha'is  for  per- 
secution even  more  severe  than  that  visited 
on  Jews,  Christians  and  Zoroastrians.  The 
Baha'i  faith  had  its  beginnings  in  the  teach- 
ings of  former  Moslems  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  They  preached  a  gentle  creed 
honoring  all  revealed  religions  as  part  of 
one    divine    truth.    Baha'is.    who    number 
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about  300,000  in  Iran,  revere  Abraham 
Moses.  Krishna.  Zoroaster.  Buddha,  Jesus 
and  Mohammed  as  prohets  and  forerunners 
of  their  own  visionary,  Bahau'Uah. 

The  Baha'is  have  known  persecution  and 
martyrdom  from  the  beginning,  but  never 
so  starkly  as  now  In  Iran.  Lynch  mobs  and 
revolutionary  firing  squads  seal  the  fate  of 
some;  an  unknown  number  of  others  suffer 
Imprisonment,  torture,  economic  depriva- 
tion and  extreme  humiliation.  They  can't 
work  for  the  government,  own  property, 
vote  or  travel.  Baha'i  marriages  are  not  rec- 
ognized, and  those  who  live  together  can  be 
accused  of  practicing  prostitution  a  capital 
offense.  Their  children  are  held  to  be  Illegit- 
imate and  are  barred  from  school  unless 
they  recant  their  faith. 

Baha'i  leaders  fear  genocide  in  the 
making.  State  prosecutors  and  Shiite  clerics 
keep  accusing  believers  of  such  sins  as  co- 
operation with  Zionism,  spying  for  Imperial- 
ism, corrupting  the  earth  and  warring 
against  Ood. 

The  world  has  had  enough  of  holocaust;  it 
should  not  ignore  the  plight  of  Iran's 
Baha'is.  At  the  least,  the  matter  deserves 
the  attention  of  United  Nations  human 
rights  agencies.  More  effective,  perhaps, 
would  be  intercession  by  religious  person- 
ages in  other  Moslem  countries  to  halt  fur- 
ther oppression  In  the  name  of  Allah.* 
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feeling  that  our  future  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  young  people  such  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  young  man— a  patriotic, 
bright  and  articulate  hope  for  our 
future.* 


•VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY"  ESSAY 
WINNER 


THE  ECONOMIST  TAKES  A  LOOK 
AT  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
shared  with  my  colleagues  the  essay  of 
the  Maryland  State  winner  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wau^  "Voice  of  De- 
mocracy" contest,  William  Scott 
Baker.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  senior  at  the 
Riverdale  Baptist  School  in  Upper 
Marlboro,  and  lives  in  Mitchellvllle.  In 
the  heart  of  my  district. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  report  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Baker  last 
night  won  the  top  honor  in  the  contest 
with  his  theme  on  his  vision  of  Amer- 
ica. There  were  more  than  250,000  sec- 
ondary students  from  8,000  schools 
competing  for  the  five  national  schol- 
arships which  are  awarded  as  top 
prizes.  Two  young  people  from  my  dis- 
trict were  finalists— Mr.  Baker,  and 
Mia  Antoinette  Jackson,  who  repre- 
sented the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
his  efforts,  Mr.  Baker  was  awarded  a 
$14,000  scholarship  at  last  night's  mid- 
winter conference  banquet. 

In  his  remarks,  which  were  Included 
In  the  March  11  Congressional 
Record.  Mr.  Baker  calls  on  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  inspiration  and  vision 
as  crucial  elements  in  the  job  of  build- 
ing a  better  America.  I  can  only  say 
that  Mr.  Baker  himself  provides  an  in- 
spiration for  us  all  with  his  achieve- 
ment. His  rendition  of  his  theme  at 
last  night's  dinner  was  truly  remarka- 
ble, and  left  the  audience  with  the 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  27,  1982,  the  Economist,  a 
British  weekly  news  magazine  of  mod- 
erate-to-conservative  mien,  published 
the  first  part  of  a  two-part  report  on 
Central  America.  If  you  have  read 
very  little  on  Central  America,  or  are 
up  to  your  elbows  in  position  papers 
on  the  issue  and  cannot  face  another 
paragraph,  read  the  Economist's 
report.  Certainly  no  one  will  agree 
with  everything  the  report  contains, 
but  I  think,  on  balance,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent analysis. 

Reprinted  below  is  the  editorial,  "In 
Darkest  America. '  that  prefaces  the 
report. 

[Prom  the  Economist,  Mar.  27.  1982] 
In  Darkest  America 
If  President  Reagan  asked  his  friends 
abroad  what  he  should  do  about  central 
America,  the  gut  reaction  of  most  of  them— 
and  probably  of  most  Americans  too— would 
be  to  urge  him  to  do  either  of  two  things: 
which  happen  to  be  the  two  things  he 
cannot  do. 

If  you  must,  they  would  say,  send  In  the 
marines,  the  way  the  United  SUtes  so  often 
did  In  the  past;  but  this  time  let  the  marines 
go  In  on  behalf  of  the  rising  new  middle 
class  In  the  region,  which  wants  land 
reform,  economic  growth  and  free  elections, 
against  both  the  murderous  dictatorial  right 
and  the  communist  guerrilla  left.  Palling 
that,  forget  about  the  whole  place.  After  all, 
the  six  tiny  countries  south  of  Mexico  have 
a  total  population  the  size  Rumania's  and  a 
total  gross  domestic  product  no  bigger  than 
Puerto  Rico's;  the  most  you  can  lose  Is  the 
banana  with  your  second  cup  of  coffee.  Mr. 
Reagan  can  be  neither  as  cynically  tough 
nor  as  yawnlngly  disinterested  as  these 
back-seat  drivers  would  like. 

He  cannot  settle  the  matter  with  a  thump 
of  the  old  interventionist  flat,  because  the 
news  from  Latin  America  Is  that  the  flat  has 
lost  Its  clout.  It  used  to  be  fashionable  to 
say  that  central  America  was  Washington's 
eastern  Europe:  a  region  In  which  the 
United  States  would  permit  no  change  from 
the  repressive  status  quo.  The  charge  still 
rang  true  In  the  19608,  when  the  United 
States  intervened  more  or  less  openly  In 
Guatemala.  It  was  arguably  true  as  late  as 
1966.  when  Lyndon  Johnson  moved  to  stop 
the  Dominican  Republic  lurching  to  the 
left.  No  longer. 

For  all  the  sound  and  fury,  no  American 
soldier  has  laid  a  successful  finger  on  Cuba 
since  Fidel  Castro  strolled  Into  power  23 
years  ago.  In  1979  revolutionaries  took  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  United  States  offered  an 
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olive  branch  of  economic  aid.  For  the  past 
two  years  It  has  been  tut-tuttlng  at  the  hard 
men  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  and  get- 
ting a  raspberry  blown  In  return.  A  combi- 
nation of  rising  nationalism,  the  spreading 
availability  of  guerrilla  armouries  and  the 
decline  In  American  power  compared  with 
Russia's  has  taken  the  clout  out  of  the  old 
North  American  flat.  Imperial  America? 
Those  who  want  the  United  SUtes  to  dic- 
tate democratic  decency  to  central  America 
must  wish  the  area  were  docile  enough  to  be 
really  its  eastern  Europe. 

Nor  can  Mr.  Reagan  simply  wash  his 
hands  of  the  problem,  both  for  his  own 
country's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  who  live  in  central  America.  Forget 
about  domino  "theories".  The  dominoes  are 
already  clacking  against  each  other.  The 
overthrow  of  the  abominable  Somoza 
regime  in  Nicaragua  in  1979  led  to  the 
present  uprisings  in  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, partly  because  it  gave  revolutionaries 
In  those  countries  reason  to  hope  that  they 
could  ImlUte  the  Nlcaraguan  example,  but 
also  because  It  opened  a  route  through  Nica- 
ragua for  enough  Soviet  and  Cuban  arms  to 
make  the  difference  between  insubordina- 
tion and  Insurrection.  If  the  United  States 
now  turns  its  back  on  central  America,  two 
things  will  follow. 

The  wars  In  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
will  grow  even  bloodier,  as  far  right  and  far 
left  silt  each  other's  throats  without  any  re- 
straining hand  from  the  United  States  or 
from  local  men  of  compunction  who  look  to 
Washington  for  help.  And,  since  the  odds 
are  that  far  left  will  eventually  beat  far 
right,  the  likely  result  Is  that  a  large  chunk 
of  the  American  isthmus  will  be  swept  from 
right-wing  thuggery  to  left-wing  dictator- 
ship clean  over  the  in-between  hope  of  liber- 
al democracy.  The  threads  that  weave  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  region  could 
then  mean  that  rugs  get  pulled  out  from 
under  other  people's  feet  too.  Honduras's 
ankles  are  wobbling.  Costa  Rica  Is  a  politi- 
cally sensible  little  country  but  Its  economy 
Is  in  trouble  and  It  has  only  a  clvU  guard  to 
protect  Itself.  Panama  is  worried  about  the 
insurgency  in  Colombia  to  Its  south  as  well 
as  the  central  American  bloodletting  to  Its 
north. 

HOLD  the  RING,  AND  PULL  TO  THE  MIDDLE 

The  wider  Impact  of  a  group  of  Cubas  or 
seml-Cubas  on  the  American  mainland 
needs  no  spelling  out.  President  Brezhnev 
has  just  deUcately  hinted  that  he  may  be 
thinking  of  putting  nuclear  missiles  some- 
where In  the  region.  None  of  these  conse- 
quences of  a  decision  to  turn  America's  back 
on  the  problem  Is  a  certainty;  but  together 
they  add  up  to  a  possibility  grisly  enough  to 
make  Mr.  Reagan  remember  that  three 
quarters  of  his  country's  Imported  oil,  and 
half  of  Its  help  to  Europe  If  there  Is  a  war 
there,  paas  through  the  Panama  canal  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

So  what  can  he  do?  The  current  dithering 
In  Washington  is  bad  for  central  America 
and  bad  for  the  United  States  everywhere. 
Each  horror  picture  from  El  Salvador,  each 
cascade  of  savage-words-but-no-action  from 
Mr  Alexander  Haig.  feeds  the  coming  season 
of  anti-nuclear  demonstrations  In  western 
Europe,  and  drains  support  from  what  Mr 
Reagan  Is  trying  to  do  about  Poland.  There 
are  two  possibilities  for  a  new  policy  of  less 
bombast  and  a  sharper  cutting  edge:  one  If 
this  weekend's  election  in  El  Salvador  goes 
the  right  way,  the  other  if  it  goes  the  wrong 
way. 
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If  it  goes  the  right  way— meaning  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  new  constituent  assembly  con- 
sists of  President  Duarte's  Christian  Demo- 
craU  and  their  like— the  right  Reagan 
policy  is  a  combination  of  negotiations  and 
ring-holding.  The  negotiations  would  be 
aimed  at  some  of  the  local  adversaries  of 
Washington's  present  friends.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, that  means  trying  to  persuade  the  non- 
communists  among  the  rebels,  who  are 
chiefly  Interested  in  land  reform  and  an 
opening  up  of  politics,  to  sit  down  with  Mr 
Duarte,  who  is  interested  In  the  same 
things:  In  other  words,  re-creating  the  cen- 
trist alliance  that  followed  El  Salvador's 
1979  coup.  This  should  be  done  with  as 
much  help  as  possible  from  Mexico.  In  Nica- 
ragua, negotiations  mean  trying  to  dissuade 
the  Sandlnist  government  from  being  a  con- 
duit for  arms  to  El  Salvador,  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  will  other- 
wise leave  Nicaragua  alone:  In  other  words. 
Sandlnism  in  one  country. 

It  is  not  Impossible  to  re-create  the  politi- 
cal middle  in  El  Salvador.  The  old  idea  of 
Central  America  as  a  region  polarised  be- 
tween land-owning  oligarchs  and  landless 
peasants  has  gone  into  the  dustbin  of  eco- 
nomic history.  As  the  first  installment  of 
our  two-part  report  from  the  area  points 
out.  a  new  middle  class  has  come  into  being; 
the  armies  are  no  longer  always  the  serv- 
ants of  the  oligarchies;  and  peasants  who 
want  land  reform  do  not  want  communist 
collectivism  or  a  one-party  state.  An  alliance 
of  liberals  and  soldiers  with  a  conscience, 
against  both  the  old  right  and  the  new  left, 
is  not  out  of  the  question.  Nor  are  the  San- 
dlnists  In  Nicaragua  wholly  impervious  to 
persuasion:  they  are  still  wavering  between 
pluralism  and  collectivism,  and  they  cannot 
count  on  much  economic  help  from  a  finan- 
cially strapped  Russia.  Still,  dinner-party 
world-curers  in  Islington  and  the  Left  Banlc, 
beware:  there  are  plenty  of  hard-nosed  Len- 
inists in  Central  America  who  do  not  intend 
to  accept  this  nice  dinner-party  middle-of- 
the-road  solution. 

If  negotiations  do  get  under  way,  prefer- 
ably under  the  aegis  of  Mexico,  the  ring- 
holding  part  of  the  new  Reagan  policy 
would  be  designed  to  prevent  Cuba  and 
Russia  getting  arms  Into  the  area  either  via 
a  semi-cheating  Nicaragua  or  by  other 
routes.  This  too  can  probably  be  done.  The 
main  part  of  the  job  is  to  block  the  gun-run- 
ners' land  and  air  routes  across  Honduras, 
and  the  sea  route  across  the  Oulf  of  Fon- 
seca  between  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 
That  means  reinforcing  the  Honduran 
army— preferably  with  contingents  from  a 
few  Latin  American  countries— plus  some 
aerial  and  naval  help  from  the  United 
States.  Only  if  this  inner-ring  blockade  does 
not  work  will  it  be  necessary  to  move  far- 
ther out  and  face  the  row  involved  In  stop- 
ping boats  and  aircraft  heading  from  Cuba 
to  the  mainland.  But  If  it  comes  to  it.  the 
row  has  to  be  faced:  the  chance  of  averting 
that  far-right-versua-far-left  showdown 
must  not  be  flicked  away  by  a  Cuban  finger. 

TAU.  BACK.  MATBE.  BUT  WOT  FALL  OtJT 

If  Sunday's  election  goes  wrong- meaning 
if  Major  d'Aubuisson  or  men  like  him  con- 
trol El  Salvador's  new  assembly— the  United 
States  will  have  to  move  to  a  fall-back  posi- 
tion. The  ring-holding  part  of  the  operation 
can  continue,  to  keep  out  arms  from  Cuba. 
But  the  negotiating  part  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  since  Major  d'Aubuisson  will  ne- 
gotiate with  nobody  to  the  left  of  General 
Franco.  He  and  whoever  is  ruiming  next- 
door  Guatemala  (see  page  25)  will  have  to 
be  told  that  they  will  get  no  help  from  the 
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United  States  unless  they  change  their 
minds,  rein  in  their  killer  squads  and  start 
looking  for  that  elusive  but  attainable 
middle  ground.  If  they  refuse,  they  can  be 
left  to  their  own  devices.  The  United  States 
will  then  have  to  fall  back  on  the  last-ditch 
defences  on  either  side  of  this  impossible 
area— Mexico,  with  Its  border  and  its  oil,  to 
the  area's  north,  and  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama,  with  Its  canal,  to  the  south. 

These  are  hard  recommendations,  but 
such  are  the  constraints  of  superpowerdom 
In  the  19808.  The  United  States  cannot 
Impose  by  force  the  liberal  settlement  its 
worried  friends  abroad— and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Reagan  himself— would  like  to  see.  It  should 
not  use  Intolerable  local  men  In  the  pursuit 
of  Its  own  Interests.  It  can  make  a  respecta- 
ble central  American  policy  only  by  saying 
no  to  Cuba-Soviet  gun-suppliers  and  yes  to 
local  men  of  the  middle.  Power  meaxts  re- 
sponsibility, and  responsibility  means  less 
loose  talk  and  more  sharpedged  decisions. 
Let  Mr.  Reagan  start  the  sharpening.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL; 
DR.  VIKTOR  BRAILOVSKY 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

or  lOrW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEItTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  conjunction  with  the  1982  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil,  I  want 
to  rise  and  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  continuing  plight 
confronting  Dr.  Vilitor  Brallovsky.  A 
brilliant  cybemeticlst  who  has  over  30 
publications  credited  to  his  name  and 
has  been  granted  four  patents.  Dr. 
Brallovsky  was  arrested  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  November  1980  on  charges 
of  slandering  the  Soviet  State.  At  this 
very  moment,  this  extraordinary 
talent  languishes  in  exile  over  7,000 
miles  away.  The  only  crime  that  Dr. 
Brallovsky  may  be  guilty  of  is  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  his 
moral  convictions  In  a  Soviet  State 
where  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  nu- 
merous injustices. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  by  now  the 
Soviets  could  have  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  International  appeals  being 
made  on  behalf  of  this  noted  scholar 
and  allowed  him  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
with  his  family.  Instead,  they  have  de- 
cided to  pursue  a  course  that  places 
them  in  direct  violation  of  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights.  Once  again.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  Soviet  failure  to  honor 
international  obligations  which  they 
voluntarily  signed. 

I  know  that  Viktor  Brallovsky  is  not 
deserving  of  such  Inhumane  treatment 
and  am  convinced  that  his  only  crime 
revolved  around  his  role  as  editor  of 
the  unofficial  journal,  "Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R."  and  as  a  leading  Jewish  emi- 
gration activist.  While  I  realize  the  So- 
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viets  detest  interference  in  what  they 
consider  their  own  internal  affairs, 
they  must  be  made  to  realize  that  cer- 
tain truths  transcend  territorial 
boundaries  and  demand  an  interna- 
tional outcry.  I  know  that  I  will  not 
relent  in  my  efforts  to  ease  the  plight 
of  those,  like  Dr.  Brallovsky  and  his 
family,  who  have  been  denied  their 
fundamental  rights  as  human  beings, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  distinguished  Cham- 
t>er  share  this  same  commitment.* 


KIMMEL'S  COMMONSENSE 
VIEWS  ON  ARMS  SALES 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

or  IOWA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  make  a  practice  of  putting  edito- 
rials in  the  Congressional  Record, 
but  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  views  of  J.  S. 
Kimmel.  Jr..  on  the  size  and  the  cost 
of  American  arms  sales.  Mr.  Kinunel's 
observation  are  poignant  and  alarm- 
ing. They  deserve  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  concerned  not 
only  with  the  cost  of  Government  but 
with  the  destabilizing  effects  of  arms 
sales. 

What's  This  Puss  Aboot  the  Lack  of  a  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy? 

One  hears  considerable  criticism  about 
America's  lack  of  foreign  policy. 

I  suggest  we  do  Indeed  have  a  definite  for- 
eign policy.  It  became  obvious  to  me  when 
we  advised  and  armed  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan, and  finally  enhanced  their  capacity 
for  combat,  where  they  went  at  each  other 
In  war.  We  had  advisors  and  Identical  weap- 
ons on  each  side. 

We  are  playing  the  exact  duplicate  role 
today.  Israel,  our  great  ally;  Egypt,  now  per- 
haps Jordan,  all  deserve  American  arms.  If 
they  can't  afford  them,  they  go  as  gifts.  Oc- 
casionally we  come  up  with  a  phoney  sale 
agreement.  Something  like  nothing  down, 
10%  in  ten  years,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  we 
even  charge  Interest  far  below  our  govern- 
ment's cost.  It  would  be  an  eye-opener  to 
force  Congress  to  publish  a  list  of  all  de- 
funct sales  contracts. 

Our  recipients  on  one  occasion  can  be  the 
revolutionaries;  on  another,  we  go  for  the 
corrupt  party  In  power.  Often  the  determin- 
ing (actor  is  who  has  control  of  the  docks 
and  can  unload  our  weapons!  Of  course  It 
helps  somewhat  if  they  are  over  here  doing 
a  little  entertaining  at  the  U.N.  or  in  their 
Washington  Embassies,  but  we  need  little 
arm-twisting. 

Our  foreign  policy  Is  really  world-wide 
arms  distribution,  with  its  seeds  planted, 
nurtured  and  harvested  by  the  large  manu- 
facturers, their  representatives  In  Congress, 
unions,  and  many  sub-contractors.  We're  all 
part  of  it,  when  we  can  make  a  buck.  Almost 
every  business  and  profession  benefits  to 
some  degree. 

It's  quite  obvious  who  promotes  this 
arming  of  the  world.  It  naturally  is  those  In- 
volved In  mailing  and  selling  the  material. 
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The  average  American  loses  l)ecause  we  pay 
for  the  weapons.  The  manufacturers  get 
their  money  before  It  leaves  their  factory. 
Anns  sales  misdirect  large  amounte  of  vital 
and  limited  raw  material,  minerals,  etc., 
that  drives  the  price  up  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts that  use  identical  raw  materials. 

The  same  Influential  merchants  play  iden- 
tical roles  with  equal  effectiveness  in  the 
field  of  foreign  aid.  We  are  spoon-fed  the 
hogwash  that  if  we  don't  go  for  the  order, 
we'll  lose  It  to  one  of  our  so-called  allies.  I 
say  "nuts"  to  that!  No  other  country  In  the 
world  can  afford  such  foolishness.  They  do 
compete,  but  on  different  terms,  and  actual- 
ly get  paid  for  it. 

We're  now  toying  with  playing  our  "China 
Card".  You  know  what  that  Is?  More  of  the 
same,  lots  more,  and  that  policy  could  give 
this  world  the  final  "Big  Bang  "! 

I  do  not  like  making  this  indictment.  It 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  policy  In  El  Salva- 
dor. This  military  and  foreign  aid  program 
is  so  much  a  part  of  our  economy.  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departmente.  the  U.S. 
Chamber,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations, 
the  NAM.  and  the  unions  all  work  for  it.  It's 
quite  possible  PresidenU  are  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Elsenhower  was  getting  a 
pretty  good  handle  on  It.  Remember  his 
parting  warning— "Look  out  for  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex!" 

It's  bad  enough  selling  arms,  but  when  we 
give  them  away  for  a  false  Inflation-fueling 
economy,  we  are  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends.  The  real  Issue  today  Is  not  who  wins 
these  banana  Republic  brush  fire  revolu- 
tions. It's  how  long  will  we  be  around  to 
play  the  game  ourselves!  We're  told  we  have 
to  get  our  budget  In  shape.  Military  aid- 
foreign  aid  is  the  one  logical  place  to  start. 
It  can't  go  on  untouched  forever.  America  is 
not  immune  to  destruction,  either  from 
within  or  without.  The  way  we're  going  at 
It,  I  think  we'll  do  It  to  ourselves.  For  want 
of  a  better  description,  "Fiscal  Hari-Kari". 
We've  never  had  a  fine-tooth  comb-out  of 
questionable  weapons  systems  In  our  De- 
fense Department,  Ihere  must  be  a  few 
"dead  dogs"  in  the  Pentagon  coolers,  and  a 
lot  of  duplication  within  the  four  Service 
branches.  Congressmen  are  very  active  in 
keeping  contracts  going  In  their  districts. 

When  Vietnam  was  In  Its  "vital  relation- 
ship role".  It  proved  how  hard  it  is  to  turn 
down  a  war  once  in  motion.  One  hears  noth- 
ing of  this  vital  reUtlonshIp  today.  We  are 
starting  to  roll  again.  This  time  It's  with  a 
Republican  Administration.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  saving  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, let's  remove  the  main  cancer  in  Cuba.  In 
WW-II  we  went  for  the  source  of  arms.  Now 
we  pussyfoot  around  our  Monroe  Doctrine 
because  no  one  really  wants  to  end  a  good 
business.  "Daddy  Warbucks"  really  started 
something  which  has  become  a  sizeable 
pillar  In  our  economy,  even  though  It's  a 
"glveway  transfusion"  of  the  taxpayers' 
wealth. 

When  questioning  our  policy  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  one  discovers  we're  talk- 
ing mega-bucks  and  balance  of  trade.  We  go 
for  It  both  ways.  Russia  Is  our  bogeyman 
when  we're  building  defense,  and  a  vital  cus- 
tomer for  our  technology  and  conunodltles 
when  we  have  surpluses  to  go!  We  really 
want  both,  but  ultimately  only  one  course 
will  prevail.  They  can't  be  compatible  In- 
definitely. An  honest  and  lasting  world 
peace  would  do  so  much  for  the  people  of 
the  world. 

If  our  allies  go  for  what  we  give  up,  we 
should  let  them  do  It.  The  free  world  out 
there  by  itself  might  suddenly  realize  how 
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much  we  have  contributed  to  Its  freedom 
and  economic  weU  being!  We  deserve  more 
cooperation  and  we  can  get  It  by  putting 
America  first  for  a  change! 

I  do  not  believe  Russia  and  the  United 
States  could  ever  discover  how  to  spend  the 
defense  budgets  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind!* 
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CONTINUING  THE  DIALOG  ON 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 


CONTROLLERS  NEED  PAIR  DEAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OF  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr,  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  this  body  to  take  swift 
action  regarding  our  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. I  refer,  of  course,  to  those 
dedicated  controllers  who  obeyed  the 
law  and  stayed  on  the  Job  last 
summer.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  people  kept  our  aviation 
system  going  these  past  months.  They 
worked  under  extremely  difficult  con- 
ditions and  under  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure. This  Nation  owes  these  people  a 
tremendous  debt.  While  news  head- 
lines focused  on  confrontation,  these 
controllers  worked  quietly  and  with- 
out recognition  to  meet  the  heavy 
transportation  needs  of  America  in  its 
time  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  re- 
cently submitted  to  Congress  an  au- 
thorization measure  which  would  pro- 
vide to  these  law-abiding  air  traffic 
controllers  the  pay  raise  and  other 
benefits  which  the  FAA  was  prepared 
to  offer  when  PATCO  walked  out  last 
year.  It  seems  only  fair  now  to  give  the 
diligent  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment what  we  agreed  to  give  them 
before  the  labor  crisis  erupted.  I  am 
certain  that  we  all  appreciate  the  job 
which  our  air  traffic  controllers  have 
done.  And  I  could  not  conceive  of  any 
reason  to  delay  consideration  of  just 
compensation  to  our  controllers.  We 
would  only  be  giving  them  their  due. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  only  fitting  in  the 
light  of  their  selfless  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
will  give  speedy  consideration  to  the 
administration's  proposal  and  that 
this  body  also  will  consider  and  ap- 
prove it  in  a  timely  manner.  We 
should  not  allow  a  tragic  situation  like 
the  illegal  PATCO  walkout  and  the  at- 
tention it  drew,  to  overshadow  the 
needs  and  the  tremendous  work  done 
by  devoted  employees  who  remained 
true  to  their  obligation  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  American 
public* 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  debate  concerning  the  dissident's 
proposed  budget  cuts  for  student  fi- 
nancial aid  continues,  I  thought  that 
the  following  comments  made  by  Dr. 
D.  C,  Spriestersbach,  acting  president 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  are  a  timely 
reminder  of  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  our  Nation.  Dr.  Spries- 
tersbach has  outlined  well  the  impact 
not  only  cuts  to  student  aid,  but  also 
the  effects  of  other  budget  proposals 
not  directly  related  to  student  assist- 
ance but  still  vitally  important  to  an 
institution  such  as  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  below  are  reprinted  the 
comments  by  Dr.  Spriestersbach  made 
during  the  15th  annual  University  of 
Iowa  Congressional  Luncheon  on 
March  IL 

The  Federal  FY  1983  Budget  Cost  Savings 

OR  Cost  Shifts? 

(By  D.  C.  Spriestersbach) 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
you  to  this  15th  Annual  Iowa  Congressional 
Luncheon.  It  Is  always  one  of  the  high 
points  of  our  continuing  relationship  with 
you  because  your  presence  here  provides 
testimony  to  your  continued  Interest  In  and 
support  for  The  University  of  Iowa. 

Normally,  when  I  come  to  Washington,  I 
come  to  hear  speeches  rather  than  to  give 
them— and  I  remember  hearing  quite  a  few 
last  year  that  had  the  same  theme.  No 
matter  what  the  subject  or  occasion.  Just 
about  every  speaker  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shake  his  finger  at  us  deans  and 
announce: 

"Don't  expect  higher  education  to  be 
exempt!  All  of  you  have  to  share  in  this 
effort  to  lighten  taxes." 

I  remember  that,  at  the  time,  few  of  us 
quarreled  with  this  message.  Most  of  us 
knew  that  federal  expenditures  had  grown 
disproportionately.  All  of  us  recognized  that 
a  reversal  of  trends  was  In  order.  None  of  us 
expected  to  receive  special  treatment. 

A  year  has  passed,  and  I  really  do  not 
think  we  regret  any  sacrifices  that  we  have 
had  to  make— or  still  might  have  to  make. 
What  is  most  disappointing  is  that  many  of 
the  "savings"  in  education,  research,  and 
health  passed  this  year  or  proposed  for  next 
year  are  not  really  savings  at  all.  They  are 
simply  shifts  In  costs  from  the  federal  to 
the  state  and  local  levels. 

Recently  all  of  you  have  heard  from 
young  lowans  across  the  state  or  In  your  dis- 
tricts who  are  worried  about  the  fate  of  stu- 
dent assistance.  They  are  alarmed  by  the 
proposed  39  percent  cut  In  Pell  grants,  the 
recommended  25  percent  slAsh  In  work 
study,  the  total  elimination  of  supplemental 
grants  and  direct  loans.  They  want  a  guar- 
anteed loan  program  that  will  allow  them  to 
go  to  medical  school,  to  dental  school,  to 
law  school,  to  graduate  school. 
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I  appreciate  their  case.  Some  years  ago.  it 
seemed,  we  took  a  stance  in  this  country 
that  higher  education  should  be  available  to 
all  who  have  the  ambition  and  ability  to  ac- 
quire it.  I  deeply  regret  that  we  are  even 
considering  a  reversal  in  this  basic  commit- 
ment because  these  are  times  that  require 
better  educated  people  rather  than  less  well 
educated  people. 

In  any  event,  students  and  parents  are  not 
the  only  ones  to  suffer  the  costs  of  reduced 
student  aid.  SUte  and  local  taxpayers  are 
also  affected.  If  student  assistance  falls  by 
as  much  as  the  FY  '83  budget  anticipates, 
its  decline  will  increase  the  dependence  of 
students  and  parents  alike  on  low  tuition, 
public  education.  It  will  limit  access  to  com- 
munity institutions,  where  students  can  live 
at  home.  It  will  Increase  the  demand  on 
state  institutions  by  those  who  can  no 
longer  afford  private  education.  In  brief,  in- 
stead of  saving  substantial  costs,  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  student  assistance  will  only 
shift  much  of  the  public  burden  from  one 
shoulder  to  another. 

This  past  year.  1.060  University  of  Iowa 
students  on  work-study  funds  served  virtual- 
ly every  department  in  the  University, 
sometimes  filling  one  or  two  posts,  some- 
times providing  the  entire  labor  force  for  an 
operation.  A  dramatic  reduction  In  work- 
study  funds  not  only  hits  these  students, 
but  it  also  hits  the  University,  which  must 
maintain  the  services,  and  the  Iowa  taxpay- 
er who  must  assume  their  costs.  I  have 
always  thought,  if  one  Is  to  abandon  a 
worthwhile  commitment,  it  should  be  for  a 
good  price— and  In  this  case  the  return  Is 
abysnially  low! 

This  same  shift  In  burden  from  federal  to 
state  level  may  occur  In  research  support  as 
well.  If  the  proposed  FY  '83  budget  has  its 
way.  Yes.  the  budget  does  have  some  modest 
increases  for  basic  research.  Yes,  we  are 
grateful  that  they  aren't  reductions  Instead. 
At  the  same  time,  these  Increases  mask  a 
growing  dependence  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  meager  resources  of  universi- 
ties. The  Impact  of  inflation  on  research- 
much  discussed  by  scientists  and  much  ig- 
nored by  everyone  else— Is  finally  taking  Its 
toll.  That  Is  why.  even  with  more  dollars  for 
NSF  and  NIH,  the  federal  government  Is 
asking  the  universities  and,  indirectly  the 
states,  to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  the  costs. 

One  example  will  suffice.  Next  year  the 
FY  '83  budget  would  Increase  NIH  support 
by  $300  million.  Sounds  good.  Dollars  are 
up,  not  down.  But,  because  of  Inflation,  NIH 
also  wants  to  reduce  the  minimum  number 
of  project  grants  from  5,000  to  4.100.  At  the 
same  time,  It  would  require  universities  to 
assume  10  percent  of  the  indirect  costs  of 
the  projects.  (And  we  already  are  involved 
in  substantial  cost-sharing  of  the  projects.) 
At  The  University  of  Iowa  such  forced  cost- 
sharing  would  add  more  than  half  a  million 
annually  to  the  tab.  Hardly  a  bargain  for 
the  University  or  for  lowans. 

This  will  be  on  top  of  still  another  layer  of 
costs  which  we  were  forced  to  assume  this 
year,  when  our  Institutional  support  for  na- 
tional research  training  was  cut  in  half. 
Don't  mistake  me— we  do  appreciate  the  in- 
creased governmental  Investment  In  basic 
research.  We  do  want  to  remain  active  part- 
ners with  the  federal  government  In  scien- 
tific endeavors  In  the  national  Interest,  but 
eventually  we  simply  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  this  role  if  we  must  ask  lowans  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  burden. 

I  could  go  on  with  other  examples.  I  have 
not  even  mentioned  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  Medicare  on  Iowa's  tertl- 
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ary  health  center.  University  Hospitals.  But 
as  you  might  expect,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  budget's  proposal  to  disallow 
some  Medicare  hospital  charges,  as  well  as 
by  other  cost-shifting  proposals  in  the 
health  area. 

But  I  am  going  to  stop.  My  colleagues 
here  today  can  give  you  the  details  better 
than  I  can.  not  only  about  the  hospital  but 
about  many  of  our  other  programs. 

Let  me  conclude  by  simply  saying  I  hope 
we  can  reverse  this  trend  In  cost-shifting.  I 
know  some  of  you  share  my  concern.  Per- 
haps together,  in  mutual  cooperation,  we 
can  really  lighten,  not  Just  Jostle,  the  public 
burden,  and  still  maintain  quality  higher 
education  and  health  in  this  country.* 
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THE  BUDGET  CRISIS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  March  31, 
1982.  Into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Thx  Budget  Crisis 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  is  more 
fragile  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  This  is  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent among  most  members  of  Congress 
and  among  the  economic  experts  who  have 
recently  testified  on  Capitol  Hill.  Hoosiers 
with  whom  I  have  visited  in  recent  weeks 
also  believe  that  the  economy  is  in  a  precari- 
ous state.  They  have  come  to  Washington 
and  to  my  meetings  in  southern  Indiana  in 
large  numbers  to  express  their  concern  and 
their  fear  that  the  economy  is  slipping 
badly.  They  are  demanding  that  officials  in 
Washington  do  something  about  the  econo- 
my—and do  It  soon. 

The  problem  In  Washington  is  that  the 
President  and  Congress  have  reached  an  im- 
passe in  their  consideration  of  next  year's 
federal  budget.  The  budget  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  Congress  has  very 
little  support,  but  Congress  is  having  diffi- 
culty formulating  a  reasonable  alternative. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
would  be  best  for  the  health  of  the  economy 
if  the  President  and  Congress  were  to  strike 
an  early  compromise  on  the  budget.  Contin- 
ued deadlock  would  dampen  business  confi- 
dence, retard  investment,  and  stall  the  re- 
covery. If  the  deadlock  dragged  on  into 
autumn,  we  would  be  running  the  risk  of  an 
even  lower  level  of  economic  activity  than 
we  have  today;  In  such  circumstances,  an 
economic  collapse  could  not  be  ruled  out. 

To  break  the  deadlock,  the  President  and 
Congress  must  act  promptly  to  shrink 
future  budget  deficits.  Last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  us  a  budget  with  a  deficit  of  t46 
billion.  As  I  said  then  and  as  we  all  know 
now.  the  figure  was  unrealistic.  This  year's 
deficit  will  ceruinly  top  1100  billion;  It  may 
reach  11  IS  billion.  The  President  is  project- 
ing a  deficit  of  191  bUllon  for  1983,  but  that 
figure  is  not  realistic  either.  Under  current 
policies,  the  deficit  could  easily  exceed  1130 
billion  In  1983.  Some  estimates  put  it  as 
high  as  1170  billion.  If  we  are  unable  to  get 
these  future  deficits  under  control,  there  is 
almost  no  chance  that  interest  rates  will 
come  down  permanently  and  there  will  be 
no  sustained  economic  recovery.  The  Feder- 
al Reserve  has  made  it  clear  that  in  the  face 


of  exploding  deficits,  it  will  not  boost  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  In  the  manner 
required  for  a  healthy  expansion  of  the 
economy. 

I  normally  avoid  the  word  "crisis"  because 
it  is  used  too  loosely  in  our  political  dis- 
course. In  this  instance,  however,  the  word 
is  appropriate.  We  are  facing  a  genuine 
budget  crisis — one  which  should  cause  us  to 
put  aside  partisan  maneuvering  for  political 
advantage  as  we  seek  a  workable,  bipartisan 
solution.  I  do  not  think  that  the  financial 
markets,  the  business  community,  or  the 
American  people  are  going  to  be  misled 
again  by  fanciful  figures  and  extravagant 
claims.  They  want  us  to  tackle  the  tough 
budget  issues,  use  honest  numbers,  exercise 
leadership,  and  employ  the  politicsil  sklUs  of 
accommodation  and  compromise  to  save  the 
economy  from  ruin. 

The  fundamental  issue  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  is  this:  future  budget 
deficits  are  so  large  that  they  can  be  at- 
tacked only  by  raising  taxes  or  limiting 
spending  in  what  have  always  been  political- 
ly sacrosanct  parts  of  the  budget.  On  the 
side  of  expenditures,  the  major  measures  we 
must  consider  are  a  reduction  in  the  growth 
of  military  outlays,  a  curb  on  the  indexation 
of  entitlements,  and  a  freeze  on  discretion- 
ary spending.  E^ach  of  these  measures  is 
highly  controversial.  On  the  side  of  reve- 
nues, the  major  measures  we  must  consider 
are  a  postponement  of  the  tax  cut  sched- 
uled for  1983.  an  Increase  in  excise  taxes, 
and  a  closing  of  sensitive  tax  "loopholes". 
All  of  these  measures  are  highly  controver- 
sial as  well. 

Each  of  the  options  before  the  President 
and  Congress  is  politically  murderous,  yet 
none  of  them  alone  is  sufficient.  Whatever 
the  political  consequences,  the  options 
simply  must  be  faced.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  achieve  mir- 
acles. If  we  produced  a  balanced,  credible 
plan  which  progressively  cut  the  deficits, 
then  the  economy  would  strengthen  slowly. 
My  own  goal  would  be  to  move  the  deficits 
downward  by  at  least  $25  billion  per  year.  If 
we  failed  to  produce  such  a  plan,  however, 
then  there  would  be  stalemate  and  econom- 
ic stagnation  at  best  or  panic  and  economic 
collapse  at  worst.  The  consequences  would 
be  grave  even  if  the  worst  scenario  were  not 
played  out. 

In  my  many  meetings  with  Hoosiers,  I  am 
not  able  to  assure  them  that  the  budget  will 
be  handled  well  in  Congress  this  year.  The 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  In  the  next  few 
months  are  formidable.  They  Include  the 
continuing  resolution  under  which  the  fed- 
eral government  is  now  functioning,  the 
budget  resolution  which  sets  spending  and 
taxing  limits  for  the  coming  year,  and  the 
debt  celling  bill  which  allows  the  federal 
government  to  borrow  to  meet  its  fiscal  obli- 
gations. Congressional  consideration  of  each 
of  these  measures  carries  with  it  acknowl- 
edged perils.  I  cannot '  guarantee  Hoosiers 
that  action  on  any  one  of  them  will  not 
bring  the  budget  crisis  to  a  head.  When  I 
speak  with  Hoosiers,  I  try  to  present  the 
facts  as  clearly  as  I  can,  telling  them  what 
my  solution  would  be.  I  try  to  impress  upon 
them  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  insist- 
ing that  all  of  us  In  Washington— executive 
and  legislative,  liberal  and  conservative. 
Democrat  and  Republican— must  work  to- 
gether to  prevent  an  economic  collapse. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  that  the  more 
members  of  Congress  and  responsible  per- 
sons in  both  political  parties  understand  the 
nature  of  our  budget  crisis,  the  more  they 
support  and  strive  for  a  compromise.  At  the 
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moment,  I  am  not  able  to  see  either  the  de- 
tails of  a  solution  or  how  that  solution  could 
be  reached,  but  I  know  that  the  daunting 
political  problem  confronting  us  will  not  go 
away.  I  hope  that  in  the  end.  the  President 
and  a  majority  of  Members  of  Congress  will 
hammer  out  an  acceptable  compromise.* 


THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  TAX 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 


or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  be  joining  my  good  friends  from 
New  York.  Bob  Garcia  and  Jack 
Keicp,  to  introduce  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Tax  Act. 

I  do  so  in  full  recognition  that  enter- 
prise zones  cannot  be  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Federal  Governments 
urban  revitalization  program.  They 
can  only  be  one  small  component  of 
what  must  be  a  truly  comprehensive 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
weekly  column  I  wrote  on  urbaui  enter- 
prise zones  about  2  months  ago.  In  the 
coming  weeks  and  months  as  we  in  the 
Congress  debate  the  merits  of  the  bill 
that  will  be  introduced  today.  I  hope 
that  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  SBA.  EDA,  the  UDAG 
and  CDBG  programs,  and  others  that 
must  be  available  to  provide  the  foim- 
dation  on  which  the  limited  number  of 
urban  enterprise  zones  can  help  us  to 
buUd. 

Urban  Enterprise  Zones 
In  his  SUte  of  the  Union  address  this 
week.  President  Reagan  embraced  the  "en- 
terprise zone"  concept,  the  centerpiece— 
indeed  the  only  piece— of  his  urban  revital- 
ization strategy.  He  would  substitute  "enter- 
prises zones"  for  other  programs,  such  as 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram, the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  other  urban  revitaliza- 
tion programs,  all  of  which  would  either  be 
eliminated  or  shifted  to  the  states. 

Although  the  specific  components  of  the 
President's  enterprise  zone  proposal  are  still 
being  ironed  out.  It  will  probably  Include 
elimination  of  the  capital  gains  tax  on  In- 
vestments in  designated  enterprise  zones,  a 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  the  employer  on 
social  security  Uxes  paid  for  each  employee, 
a  special  Investment  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ments made  in  a  zone,  and  a  tax  credit  or 
deduction  for  each  unemployed  or  low- 
income  worker  hired.  In  short,  the  enter- 
prise zone  concept  targets  special  tax  breaks 
to  businesses  who  locate  in  depressed  urban 
areas. 
The  enterprise  zone  concept  is  not  new. 
It  is  simply  the  concept  of  targeted  tax 
relief,  which  a  great  many  individuals  have 
been  espousing  for  years.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1975,  President  Ford  ex- 
tolled the  virtues  of  targeted  tax  relief  in 
his  SUte  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Carter  also  championed  the  cause  of  target- 
ed tax  relief,  but  as  one  small  component  of 
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a  comprehensive  urban  revitalization  policy. 
Members  of  Congress,  including  Hank 
Nowak  and  I,  have  Introduced  some  version 
of  the  targeted  tax  concept  since  1975.  And, 
in  1976,  most  Democrats  and  all  Republi- 
cans, except  one,  in  the  New  York  SUte 
congressional  delegation,  endorsed  and  in- 
troduced, at  Gov.  Carey's  request,  a  propos- 
al drafted  by  him  to  give  targeted  Ux  relief 
to  businesses  in  depressed  areas. 

Targeted  tax  relief  has  now  been  endorsed 
by  virtually  all,  especially  those  who  op- 
posed it  on  philosophical  grounds  in  the 
past.  In  any  event,  this  reversal  and  en- 
dorsement of  enterprise  zones,  which  our 
earlier  legislation  called  "depressed  areas" 
or  "labor  surplus  areas"  is  most  welcome- 
however,  with  a  strong  caveat. 

ESiterprlse  zones  can  be  one  small  part  of 
a  comprehensive  package  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  challenges  facing  urban 
America;  but  they  cannot  X)e  the  only  part. 
Enterprise  zones  can  be  a  part  of  an  urban 
policy  but  not  a  substitute  for  an  urban 
policy. 

Yet.  that  is  what  I  fear  its  principal  pro- 
ponents would  accomplish. 

Without  programs  offered  by  UDAG,  for 
example.  Buffalo  would  have  no  Hilton 
Hotel,  no  Hyatt  Regency,  etc.;  Niagara  Falls 
would  have  no  Rainbow  Mall.  Hence,  we'd 
have  no  reviUllzation  taking  place.  Without 
programs  such  as  EDA,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  Darien  Lake  today,  nor  would 
there  be  a  Guterl  Steel  Corporation  In  Lock- 
port.  I  coxild  go  on  endlessly. 

We  need  targeted  tax  Incentives,  and  I'm 
pleased  those  who  opposed  us  In  the  past 
now  agree  with  us.  But  we  will  continue  to 
need  EDA,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  UDAG  program,  for  example, 
to  help  provide  the  financing  for  new  firms 
to  start  up  In  enterprise  zones  and  to  help 
carry  them  through  the  lean,  early  years. 
Remember,  to  benefit  from  tax  relief  there 
must  be  some  profit  first.  Cities  will  contin- 
ue to  need  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  to  provide  street 
lights,  new  roadways  and  sidewalks,  parking 
lots,  and  conmiunity  parks  that  will  be  so  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  enterprise  zones. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  Is  not  really 
new.  although  It's  being  sold  as  new;  most 
Importantly,  it  is  not.  nor  can  it  ever  be.  a 
substitute  for  those  programs  that  have 
provided  the  infrastructure  and  foundation 
for  urban  America's  renaissance.* 


CUTS  IN  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks,  I  have  been 
alerted  to  a  crisis  situation  that  exists 
in  several  of  our  New  Jersey  school 
districts  due  to  severe  reductions  In 
category  3(A)  impact  aid  funding. 
These  school  districts  educate  children 
of  military  families  living  at  Fort  Dix. 
Fort  Monmouth,  Lakehurst  Naval  Air 
Station,  and  McGulre  Air  Force  Base. 
Because  of  significant  cuts  in  Feder- 
al category  3(A)  impact  aid  payments, 
these  school  districts  find  themselves 
with  major  shortfalls  in  anticipated 
operating   revenues   for   the   current 
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school  year.  The  outlook  for  fiscal 
year  1983  appears  to  be  even  more 
grim.  Local  taxpayers  oppose  any  fur- 
ther increases  in  personal  property 
taxes,  the  traditional  source  of  reve- 
nues for  local  school  systems,  to  offset 
these  deficits  since  sufficient  category 
3(A)  impact  aid  funding  will  not  be 
coming  into  these  communities  in  the 
future.  This  is  a  particularly  sore 
point  in  the  affected  conununities 
since  military  families  do  not  have  to 
pay  State  or  local  taxes.  Our  New 
Jersey  communities  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  educate  these 
children.  Unless  these  localities  are 
adequately  compensated  for  educating 
children  of  military  families  living  on 
base,  as  was  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
81-874,  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
children  will  be  denied  education. 

The  very  nature  of  military  bases 
often  causes  them  to  be  located  in 
remote  or  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
the  country.  Thus,  they  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  small  communities 
adjacent  to  them.  Furthermore,  the 
transcience  of  military  life  makes  it 
difficult  for  military  families  to  estab- 
lish long-term  ties  to  the  nearby  com- 
munity. The  fnistrations  that  have  de- 
veloped because  of  the  reductions  in 
category  3(A)  impact  aid  have  created 
needless  tensions  between  the  military 
community  and  local  residents.  The 
most  unfortunate  consequence  is  that 
the  children  of  military  families  are 
caught  in  the  middle  in  this  fight  be- 
tween the  local  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

The  impact  aid  problem  is  nation- 
wide, affecting  every  school  district 
which  educates  children  of  military 
personnel.  Unless  we  act  quickly  to  re- 
store category  3(A)  impact  aid  funds 
or  to  find  some  reasonable  alternative 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  educating  mili- 
tary dependents,  hundreds  of  school 
systems  throughout  the  country  will 
suffer  severe  budget  deficits,  if  not 
outright  bankruptcy.  If  nothing  more 
is  done  about  the  current  impact  aid 
situation,  there  will  be  a  sudden,  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  quality  of  military 
life.  For  example,  military  families 
face  the  strong  possibility  of  having  to 
pay  tuition  in  order  for  their  children 
to  attend  public  schools  by  next  fall. 
Neither  the  military  nor  impacted 
school  districts  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  plan  for  these  unantici- 
pated expenses. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  Terrel  Bell,  and  Caspar 
Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  urged  them  to  take  steps  toward  a 
permsuient  solution  to  the  impact  aid 
problem.  I  have  also  requested  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  hold  hearings  in 
order  to  determine  the  appropriate 
congressional  action  in  response  to  our 
local  school  districts'  budget  short- 
falls.   Hearings    have    already    been 
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scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies  within 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  will  testify  before  this  subcom- 
mittee, in  an  effort  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  prompt  remedial 
action  to  alleviate  the  strain  that  re- 
ductions in  impact  aid  have  placed  on 
school  districts  educating  military 
children.* 


WILMINGTON    TO    HOLD    WISTE- 
RIA FESTIVAL  THIS  SUNDAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAurouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  liT.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  31st  annual  Wilmington. 
Calif.  Wisteria  Festival,  which  will  be 
held  this  Sunday  at  Banning  Park  in 
Wilmington.  The  Wisteria  Festival, 
which  officially  honors  the  102-year 
history  of  the  wisteria  vine  in  Wil- 
mington, also  features  a  general 
observance  of  the  culture  and  heritage 
of  the  Wilmington  community. 

I  think  it  important  to  give  due  rec- 
ognition to  the  Wisteria  Festival,  for— 
besides  being  a  terrific  fun  event— It 
indicates  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
Wilmington  to  preserve  their  culture 
and  heritage.  This  helps  the  residents 
of  the  city  unify  into  a  real  communi- 
ty, working  for  the  common  goal.  I  am 
today  inserting  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Pedro  News  Pilot  in  the 
Record  so  my  colleagues  may  read  for 
themselves  about  this  great  tradition. 
31ST  Ainrou.  WiuiiHCTOif  Wistkria 
Pkstival  To  Be  Held  Sunday 
(By  Tom  Coulter) 

The  31st  annual  WUterla  Pestlval  will  be 
held  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  Sunday  at  Ban- 
ning Park  in  Wilmington. 

The  celebration,  which  feature  bands, 
speakers  and  tours  of  the  Greek  Revival 
style,  three-story  30-room  mansion,  is  in 
honor  of  the  blooming  of  the  102-year-old 
wisteria  vine  imported  in  1880  by  Gen.  Phln- 
eas  Banning,  founder  of  Wilmington. 

The  purple  blossoms  of  the  vine  overshad- 
ow fresh  flowers  in  the  general's  former 
estate  garden. 

The  festival  also  celebrates  the  opening  of 
the  tour  season  for  the  30-room  mansion 
purchased  by  the  conununity  of  Wilmington 
from  the  Banning  family  in  1927  and  given 
to  the  city  as  a  park  and  museum. 

Reigning  over  the  pageant  will  be  queen 
JoAnne  Llanderal.  an  18-year-old  senior  at 
Banning  High  School. 

Her  princesses  will  be  Kesla  Parchelle 
Clark,  senior  class  president  and  homecom- 
ing queen:  Marcy  Dauz.  student  body  presi- 
dent and  senior  homecoming  princess; 
Renee  Reinhardt.  a  member  of  student  gov- 
ernment and  a  cheerleader:  and  Cecilia  San- 
chez, campus  brotherhood  president  and 
drill  team  member. 

Sunday's  entertainment  will  include  the 
Mexican  dance  troupe  Ralces  and  a  maria- 
chi  band. 
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Banning,  who  sailed  by  schooner  from 
Wilmington.  Del.,  and  landed  off  the  bluffs 
of  San  Pedro,  was  a  man  of  vision.  Stepping 
off  the  ship  almost  penniless,  he  convinced 
a  wagon  driver  to  take  in  a  partner  in  haul- 
ing supplies  to  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  partnership  grew  until  he  held  the 
reins  on  a  giant  empire  with  more  than  500 
horses.  1.000  mules  and  miles  of  wagon 
trains  carrying  munitions  and  provisions  for 
the  Army  to  Port  Yuma  and  Port  Tejon. 

He  saw  2.400  acres  of  tule  swamp,  flooded 
by  the  overflowing  Los  Angeles  River,  as 
having  the  potential  for  a  city.  Buying  the 
land  from  the  Dominguez  estate  for  tl.lO 
an  acre,  he  set  about  draining  the  land,  then 
fashioned  a  harbor  from  the  shallow  San 
Pedro  Bay. 

The  town  of  Wilmington  was  his  chal- 
lenge. It  was  little  more  than  a  "'goose 
town"  until  he  married  Rebecca  and  'aced 
the  new  task  of  building  her  the  finest 
home  in  Callfomia. 

The  United  States  was  engaged  in  the 
Civil  War  and  help  was  less  than  plentiful, 
but  Banning,  with  his  wit  and  charm  enlist- 
ed the  captain  and  crew  of  a  visiting  schoo- 
ner. With  lumber  hauled  around  the  Horn, 
he  completed  his  house  in  less  than  a  year. 

He  then  donated  nearby  land  to  the  Union 
Army  for  Camp  Drum,  at  one  time  one  of 
the  largest  forts  in  California 

The  officers  quarters  still  exist  and  have 
been  converted  Into  a  Civil  War  Museum. 
The  quarters.  1053  Cary  Ave.,  will  be  open 
during  the  Wisteria  Pestival.  Docents  will 
guide  visitors  from  Banning  Park  to  Drum 
Barracks.  Admission  is  $1  for  adults  and  50 
cents  for  children. 

Soldiers  from  Camp  Drum  three  blocks 
away  used  to  visit  the  mansion  and  draw 
fresh  cool  water  from  the  estate's  well.  The 
well  was  capped  after  gas  and  oil.  then 
called  devil's  tar.  began  seeping  into  the 
well.  This  was  years  before  the  Wilmington 
Oil  Pield  was  discovered  in  the  1930's. 

Adjacent  to  his  own  home,  visitors  can 
still  see  a  mound  where  dirt  from  the  man- 
sion's basement  was  piled.  The  mound  has 
been  eroded  to  a  nub  by  time  and  rain,  but 
once  a  caiuion  protected  the  estate  from 
that  vantage  point. 

Rebecca  bore  Banning  three  sons  before 
dying  in  childbirth  at  age  29.  She  is  burled 
in  the  Wilmington  Cemetery  across  from 
the  mansion. 

Banning,  an  influential  man  of  power, 
needed  a  wife  for  the  many  social  functions 
of  the  manor  and  in  1870  married  Mary  Hol- 
lister  of  Santa  Barbara.  She  bore  him  three 
daughters,  one  of  which.  Lucy,  was  named 
the  prettiest  girl  in  California  and  still  has  a 
special  room  on  the  second  floor. 

Mary  Hollister,  however,  was  a  reputed 
Jealous  wife.  When  Banning  died  in  1885, 
one  of  the  largest  funerals  ever  held  in  Cali- 
fornia was  staged  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
home  with  thousands  in  attendance.  The 
general  was  burled  by  his  first  wife,  Rebec- 
ca, but  Mary  Hollister  later  had  his  body  re- 
buried  away  from  Rebecca  in  Los  Angeles. 

Banning  had  named  only  two  streets  in 
Wilmington  after  his  family.  Banning 
Avenue  still  remains,  but  Mary  Hollister 
played  a  part  In  having  Rebecca  Avenue 
chainged  to  Broad  Avenue. 

The  Banning  family  continued  to  live  in 
the  mansion  for  three  generations.  Then 
Oeorge  Banning  became  postmaster  of 
Pasadena  and  Joe  Banning  became  head  of 
the  Matson  Steamship  Co.  Matson  this  year 
is  observing  its  100th  year  of  service  to 
Hawaii. 

With  their  interest  drawn  elsewhere,  the 
heirs    put    the    mansion    on    the    market. 
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Through  a  bond  Issue  it  was  rescued  by  the 
community  which  raised  $30,000. 

Banning,  who  had  been  successful  In 
bringing  the  railroad  to  Southern  Callfomia 
and  Wilmington,  gave  away  his  carriages 
and  stage  coaches  to  numerous  friends. 
These  were  later  donated  back  as  part  of 
the  museum  and  will  be  on  display  Sunday. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  all  of  the 
vehicles  restored  this  year. 

Mrs.  Hancock  Banning  played  an  active 
and  prominent  role  in  seeing  that  much  of 
the  original  furniture  given  to  other  rela- 
tives was  returned  to  the  mansion. 

Restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  mansion 
was  begun  in  1972  under  the  guidance  of 
Robert  Bartlett  Haas  and  a  committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Interior  Designers. 

A  non-profit  support  group.  Priends  of 
Banning  Park,  raised  funds  for  the  restora- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Parks.  The  house  now  has 
24  restored  rooms  for  the  public  to  visit. 

Tours  of  the  home  will  start  at  noon 
Sunday  with  the  main  ceremonies  at  1:30 
p.m.  EHeanor  Montano.  honorary  mayor  of 
Wilmington,  will  crown  the  queen  and  her 
court. 

The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Wilming- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Recreation  and  Parks  Department. 

The  park  is  at  401  E.  "M  "  St.* 


THE  SAFETY  NET:  NO  HAVEN 
FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan  wants  his 
policies  toward  the  truly  needy  to 
appear  "fair"  and  "equitable."  The 
President  did  not  even  try  to  argue 
that  his  policies  are  fair;  he  Just  wants 
us  to  create  the  appearance  of  fair- 
ness. It  is  blatantly  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  read  the  President's 
proposed  budget  that  his  recommen- 
dations would  do  terrible  damage  to 
productive  and  cost-effective  programs 
for  children. 

Today's  New  York  Times  lead  edito- 
rial graphically  describes  how  this  ad- 
ministration's policies  systematically 
are  pushing  our  children  right  out  of 
the  President's  unraveling  safety  net. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thi  Satxtt  Nrr  akd  1997 

Hang  in  there,  says  the  President  to  the 
poor.  Oive  our  program  time  to  work.  Mean- 
while, there  is  his  famous  safety  net  for  the 
truly  needy.  Por  some  of  the  truly  needy, 
that  is.  It  is  dawning  on  us  from  what  the 
President's  theorists  say  and  what  his 
budget  would  do  that  one  group  of  people  is 
systematically  left  out  of  the  net:  children. 

Pick  a  program  that  benefits  children,  at 
any  stage  of  childhood:  almost  certainly  it  is 
being  cut  severely,  or  eliminated.  The  pat- 
tern is  so  consistent  as  to  invite  the  suspi- 
cion that  someone  up  there  wants  to  punish 
the  poor  for  having  babies: 

Federal  family  planning  programs  help 
poor  teen-agers  avoid  pregnancies;  even  so. 
about   600,000  of   them   have   babies  each 
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year.  The  Administration  has  nonetheless 
cut  funding  for  these  programs  by  25  per- 
cent. 

The  WIC  (women,  infants,  children)  pro- 
gram provides  special  food  and  care  for 
nursling  mothers  and  their  babies.  It  Is  to  be 
cut  30  percent. 

Washington  pays  to  immunize  children 
against  dread  diseases.  In  1981,  the  total 
was  6.3  mUUon  chUdren.  The  1983  budget 
would  vaccinate  only  3.8  million. 

Last  year  school  lunches  were  cut  30  per- 
cent, eliminating  900,000  lower-income  chil- 
dren. Some  400,000  were  eliminated  from 
the  breakfast  program.  Now  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  to  phase  out  the  breakfast 
program  and  sharply  reduce  its  funds. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren 
is  the  principal  support  program  for  needy 
children.  The  Administration  wants  to  chop 
out  »1.1  billion;  whUe  the  cost  of  living  is 
going  up  10  percent,  assistance  would  go 
down  18  percent. 

Then  there  are  older,  college-age  children. 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  estimates  that  two  million  needy 
students  will  be  hurt  by  proposed  cuts  In 
grant  and  loan  programs. 

The  Administration  defends  such  cuts  as 
essential  to  controlling  spending.  The  Presi- 
dent finds  it  unconscionable,  for  instance,  to 
subsidize  school  lunches  for  students  who 
can  buy  their  own;  he  says  he  knows  of  chil- 
dren receiving  free  school  lunches  whose 
parente  earn  $75,000.  That  kind  of  argximen- 
tation  Invites  one  to  wonder  how  much  the 
AdnUnistration  cares  about  economy,  how 
much  about  Ideology  and  how  much  about 
children. 

The  school  lunch  program  cannot  be  a 
wholly  efficient  way  of  feeding  poor  chil- 
dren. Most  districts  could  not  possible 
afford  the  administrative  cost  of  tailoring 
the  program  to  each  school  and  each  stu- 
dent. To  reach  all  the  needy  children,  the 
program  must  be  universal.  That  means 
many  students  from  non-poor  families  also 
benefit.  But  society  has  understood  that  dif- 
ficulty since  the  school  lunch  program 
began— and  has  been  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  The  issue  is  not  efficiency  but  nutri- 
tion and  health. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  toward  children.  When 
asked  about  exceptionally  high  unemploy- 
ment among  minorities,  Mr.  Reagan's 
answer  Is,  look  at  the  want  ads.  He  does  not 
say  why  there  are  so  many  ads  for  cellular 
Immunologlsts  and  psychiatric  nurses— and 
so  few  for  unskilled  labor.  One  answer  can 
be  found  15  years  ago.  Even  then,  at  the 
height  of  the  Great  Society,  America  didn't 
make  the  Investment  in  education,  health 
and  hope  to  qualify  more  chUdren  to 
become  immunologlsts  and  nurses. 

The  price  of  this  Administration's  indif- 
ference won't  be  whoUy  evident  for  another 
15  years.  Perhaps  by  1997  or  so,  the  supply- 
side  rainbow  will  lead  to  poU  of  gold  for  ev- 
eryone. Either  that,  or  yet  another  genera- 
tion of  poor  ChUdren  wUl  have  turned  into 
sullen,  wasted  adults.* 
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ANOTHER  ANECDOTE  FROM  THE 
JOBLESS  FRONT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALirORlHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
March  28,  the  Hayward  Review  of 
Hayward,  Calif.— a  paper  in  the 
Sparks  newspaper  group — offered  to 
run,  free  of  charge,  advertisements 
from  individuals  seeking  work. 

By  a  quick  count,  about  1,100  indi- 
viduals responded  to  this  civic  initia- 
tive by  the  newspaper. 

Also  by  rough  count,  the  same 
Sunday  paper  ran  help  wanted  ads  for 
about  350  jobs. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  Sparks 
newspaper  group  for  this  service  to 
the  East  Bay  community.  I  hope  it  will 
help  some  individuals  find  the  employ- 
ment they  need. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  President,  so  that 
the  next  time  he  talks  about  all  the 
help  wanted  ads  in  the  newspapers,  he 
will  also— in  fairness— note  this  recent 
example  where  three  times  more 
people  advertised  seeking  jobs  than 
there  were  jobs  available. 

I  hope  the  President  will  use  this 
anecdote  tonight  in  his  press  confer- 
ence; it  would  show  that  he  really  does 
know  what  it  is  like  to  hunt  for  a  job 
in  today's  economy— and  that  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  pain  and  dis- 
tress as  the  Nation  struggles  through 
this  endless  recession.* 


WASTE  AND  FRAUD 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M,  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  much  discussion 
concerning  President  Reagan's  ap- 
proach to  the  composition  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Waste  and  fraud  has  always  been  a 
target  for  elimination.  Though  no  sub- 
stitute for  cutting  back  Federal  spend- 
ing, more  effort  in  this  area  is  decided- 
ly necessary.  Roy  Frisby.  an  old  friend, 
has  recently  written  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wllmette.  lU.,  Wilmette 
Life,  on  the  President's  efforts  to  curb 
waste.  His  exposition  puts  current  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention, 

LETTDt  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Your  editorial  of  February  11  "Waste  and 
Fraud"  asking,  "What  then  has  Reagan 
done  about  taking  on  the  Federal  bureau- 
crats in  hU  first  year  in  office?"  "Precious 
little  it  would  appear."  The  editorial  contin- 
ues. "He  has  found  It  far  easier  to  cut  food 
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stamps  for  the  poor  than  fat  pensions  for 
comfortable." 

Por  a  current  observation,  "surplus  food 
stamps  are  being  hawked  on  South  State 
Street— three  dollars  will  get  you  five." 

Reagan  soon  discovered  tens  of  mUlions  of 
waste  and  fraud  In  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps  to  those  not  qualified  to  receive 
them.  Separate  agencies  had  previously 
been  operating:  one  for  aid  to  dependent 
chUdren.  one  to  rent  payments,  one  for 
heating  costs,  and,  one  for  food  stamps. 
Moreover,  Reagan  found  that  the  recipients 
were  receiving  the  maximum  payments  in 
practlcaUy  all  categories.  These  programs 
are  being  consolidated  and  wiU  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  states  with  huge  savings  while 
the  Federal  Government  wU^take  over  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid.  Illinois  will  save  some 
$800  million  on  this  change  alone. 

Shortly  before  Reagan  took  office,  it  was 
discovered  that  seven  billions  of  waste  and 
fraud  had  taken  place  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Reagan  is 
restructuring  the  whole  division.  With  re- 
spect to  Just  one  phase  of  "Aid  to  Educa- 
tion," we  were  reminded  only  yesterday  that 
over  $1  bUllon  of  student  loans  are  In  de- 
fault. The  program  had  been  made  "polltl- 
caUy"  available  to  all  students,  the  "fat  and 
comfortable  as  weU  as  the  poor."  The  par- 
ents of  the  "fat  and  comfortable"  could 
borrow  their  tuition,  deducting  the  interest 
cost  for  tax  purposes,  while  their  enterpris- 
ing ChUdren  took  out  the  loans  and  put  the 
proceeds  In  the  money  market,  picking  up 
$1,500  of  unearned  interest.  Reagan  has  sen- 
sibly put  a  stop  to  this  pathetic  boondoggle 
and  place  a  means  test  of  30,000  per  family, 
actuaUy  helping  more  of  the  poor  and 
needy. 

To  the  most  current  dealing  with  "waste 
and  fraud."  Reagan  deplored  the  plight  of 
the  poor  who  have  had  to  pay  $2.00  per 
pound  for  butter  and  $3.00  for  cheese,  only 
to  find  some  50  million  pounds  stored  In 
caves  under  the  subsidy  program.  Moreover, 
the  storage  cost  alone  was  running  over  $1 
mUllon  a  day.  Reagan  ordered  this  gargan- 
tuan cache  distributed  to  the  poor— (Illinois 
received  1,800,000  pounds).  This  action 
avoided  spoUage  and  cut  the  storage  cost, 
but  this  win  not  solve  the  problem  unless 
Congress  cancels  the  subsidy.  The  farmers 
who  can  count  to  10  will  veal  only  their  bull 
calves,  adding  the  heifers  to  their  herds  to 
produce  more  surplus  milk  to  make  more 
butter  and  cheese  to  add  to  the  storage,  to 
support  the  prices,  to  increase  the  deficit,  to 
Increase  the  Interest  rates,  actually  doing 
additional  damage  to  the  economy  and  "the 
poor. " 

Reagan  assumed  the  presidency  with  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $1  trillion.  He  reminded  the 
country  only  this  week  that  the  cost  of  serv- 
icing the  debt  is  greater  than  the  entire 
budget  was  orUy  a  few  years  ago.  Surely  this 
route  to  bankruptcy  must  be  changed  if 
there  Is  even  a  hope  of  restoring  a  Republic 
form  of  government.  Reagan  is  making 
progress  wherever  and  whenever  Congress 
wlU  cooperate. 

Now,  lest  some  of  your  readers  respond 
with  the  usual  clarion  call  to  reduce  mUi- 
tary  spending  and  borrow  more  money  to 
continue  the  social  programs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  poor,  a  mental  note  should 
be  made  of  the  145,000  additional  arrests 
made  in  Poland  while  3,500  more  have  been 
Imprisoned.  Meanwhile  Russia  has  sent 
60,000  tons  of  arms  to  Cuba  to  support  gue- 
rUla  warfare  in  Central  America. 

Russia's  occupation  of  Afghanistan  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone.  Lenin  in- 
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structed  the  revolutionJ«ts  In  1917  that, 
"The  road  to  Western  Europe  Is  through  Af- 
ghanistan."  and  they  are  right  on  target. 

This  country  began  its  geologic  work  In 
the  Middle  East  In  1914.  later  developing  In 
Arabia  alone  a  reserve  of  over  180  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  By  our  steadily  and  dishonest- 
ly debasing  our  currency,  we  have  lost  con- 
trol of  this  vital  resource.  Moreover,  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  17  times  as  much  for  it  since 
Nixon's  time.  If  Reagan  is  not  allowed  to 
build  aircraft  and  a  carrier  to  defend  the 
area,  there  may  not  t>e  any  heating  oil  for 
"the  poor,"  nor  for  "the  fat  and  comforta- 
ble" for  that  matter  as  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior reminded  \ia  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press." 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  least  of  us  that 
Reagan's  budget  should  be  approved.  Car- 
ter's attempted  rescue  of  the  hostages  in 
Iran  was  aborted.  Some  of  our  aircraft  col- 
lided and  burned,  crews  were  killed,  some 
could  not  operate  the  equipment,  and  all  in 
all  it  was  a  ghastly  failure.  However.  I  would 
argue  that  a  real  national  purpose  was  final- 
ly served  in  that  a  clear  signal  was  sent  to 
Russia  and  to  Reagan  that  we  were  not 
equipped  to  fight  our  way  out  of  a  paper 
bag.  Thank  goodness  Reagan  Is  doing  some- 
thing about  It. 

Finally,  let  us  all  hurry  to  admit  that  we 
have  enough  atomic  material  to  kill  every 
inhabitant  on  the  earth  (the  usual  argu- 
ment of  the  demagogues).  Fortunately, 
President  Reagan  is  painfully  aware  that 
most  of  our  missiles  are  20  years  old  and  are 
equipped  with  liquid  fuel  systems— danger- 
ous and  not  so  accurate  as  their  modem 
counterparts  which  are  equipped  with  solid 
fuel  for  safety  and  accuracy.  Should  we  now 
cower  helplessly  and  embrace  the  philoso- 
phy of  Teddy  Kennedy.  Tip  O'Neill  and  the 
socialist  plaimers  who  have  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  or  should  we  em- 
brace Reagan's  philosophy  of  peace  through 
strength  and  support,  the  sound  and  cre- 
ative order  that  Reagan  offers  us.« 


DAN  BRADLEY:  AN  ADVOCATE 
FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  man  who  has 
devoted  many  years  to  an  effort  that 
seems  to  be  out  of  vogue  In  certain  cir- 
cles these  days:  advocacy  for  the  poor. 

Today  marks  the  end  of  Dan  Brad- 
ley's tenure  as  president  of  the  embat- 
tled Legal  Services  Corporation.  It  is  a 
tenure  that  I  know  has  been  marked 
with  frustrations:  of  trying  to  make 
dwindling  budget  dollars  stretch  far 
enough  to  do  the  work  that's  needed; 
of  trying  to  advocate  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  at  a  time  when  their  concerns 
were  less  and  less  "popular." 

But  it  has  also  been  a  tenure  of 
which  Dan  can  be  proud:  a  tenure  that 
illustrates  his  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept of  equal  Justice  for  all— the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich. 

Dan  Bradley's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  did  not  begin  with  his  presi- 
dency of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
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tlon.  When  he  came  to  the  program  in 
1979.  Dan  was  already  an  experienced 
poverty  lawyer  and  administrator.  He 
had  worked  as  an  administrator  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration when  the  federally  funded 
legal  services  program  was  adminis- 
tered by  those  agencies.  He  had  served 
as  regional  director  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  in  San  Francisco  and 
as  an  attorney  with  the  Florida  Rural 
Legal  Services  program. 

In  1977.  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  (NLADA)  award- 
ed Dan  its  Arthur  von  Briesen  Award 
in  recognition  of  his  vigorous  efforts 
to  provide  quality  legal  services  to  this 
country's  poor.  In  awarding  Dan  the 
honor,  the  association  noted  his  all- 
out  defense  of  legal  ser\'lces  dui  ing  the 
early  1970's.  when,  as  now.  the  pro- 
gram was  under  attack  by  a  hostile  ad- 
ministration. Dan  was  acknowledged 
as  a  leader  in  fighting  for  an  independ- 
ent corporation  to  run  the  program. 

Today  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
NLADA's  sentiments.  Those  of  us 
committed  to  equal  justice  for  the 
poor  can  never  thank  Dan  enough  for 
what  he  has  done  to  promote  that 
cause.  He  is  a  man  who  could  teach  us 
all  a  good  deal  about  real  compassion. 
His  guidance  and  concern  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  employees  and  clients 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  wish  Dan  the 
best  of  luck  as  he  sets  up  private  prac- 
tice in  Florida.  I  know  he  will  continue 
the  good  fight  in  his  endeavers  there.* 


THE  CANDLELIGHTERS  FOUNDA- 
TION STATEMENT  RE  FAMILY 
ROLES  IN  MEDICAL  DECISIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  If  rw  jXRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Candle- 
lighters  Foundation,  an  international 
organization  serving  parents  of  chil- 
dren with  cancer  and  the  medical  and 
social  professionals  who  treat  them, 
promotes  self-help  groups;  coordinates 
communication  between  groups,  par- 
ents and  professionals;  and  works  to 
identify  and  develop  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  living  with  and  treating 
childhood  cancer. 

This  Is  aui  offshoot  of  the  Candle- 
lighters,  a  group  of  parents  organized 
a  little  over  10  years  ago  in  this  coun- 
try to  combat  the  problems  of  living 
with  children  who  have  cancer  and 
working  to  find  a  solution  to  this  most 
difficult  disease.  This  organization  is 
now  nationwide  and  has  gone  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  country  and  is 
overseas. 

It  does  excellent  work  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  recent  statement  delivered  by 
Minna   Nathanson.    policy,    planning. 
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and  publications  director  of  the  foun- 
dation. This  statement  was  presented 
to  the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine 
and  Biomedical  and  Behaviorial  Re- 
search of  February  12.  1982.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  for  an  excellent  sununa- 
ry  on  Just  what  the  stricken  child  and 
the  parents  face  once  cancer  in  some 
form  or  the  other  has  hit  the  family. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  Mrs.  Nathanson's  statement. 
Family  Roles  in  Mkdical  E>kcisions 

(Statement  presented  to  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Prob- 
lems in  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research  by  Minna  Nathanson  on 
February  12,  1982.) 

My  son.  Jed,  was  diagnosed  with  leukemia 
one  week  before  his  fifth  birthday  in  Janu- 
ary 1973  and  died  in  April  of  1974.  But 
today  I  represent  not  just  my  one  family, 
but  the  6,000  parenU  of  children  with 
cancer  who  are  served  by  the  Candlellghters 
Foundation. 

The  decisionmaking  that  parents  of  chil- 
dren with  life-threatening  Illness  must  go 
through  Is  continual  and  not  usually  clear- 
cut  or  black/white.  It  does  not  always  in- 
volve choices  as  final  as  'pulling  the  plug" 
or  accepting  or  declining  treatment. 

In  our  own  case,  there  were  decisions 
about  whether  to  seek  a  second  opinion  or  a 
different  treatment  center;  whether  or  not 
to  accept  the  protocol  which  the  computer 
selected;  whether  and  what  to  tell  our  child, 
his  sibling,  our  families,  neighbors  and 
schools;  whether  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
former  NIH  researcher  and  laetrile  propo- 
nent to  give  our  son  injections  secretly. 
These  major  decisions  all  had  to  be  made 
within  the  first  period  after  diagnosis— the 
period  of  sh(x:k  when  one  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  unthinkable  in  this  day 
and  age— the  mortality  of  one's  child. 

Later  there  were  other  agonizing  deci- 
sions: what  to  do  about  a  child  who  didn't 
seem  able  to  tolerate  the  protocol  amount 
of  radiation:  whether  to  allow  another  drug 
trial;  whether  to  allow  completion  of  a  trial 
which  didn't  seem  to  be  working;  whether 
and/or  when  to  stop  treatment.  The  deci- 
sion between  living  at  all  and  living  a  qual- 
ity life  may  seem  obvious.  When  it  is  your 
own  weakened,  exhausted,  shade  of  a  for- 
merly robust  child— it  Is  neither  obvious  nor 
clear. 

There  were  more  minor  decisions,  but 
ones  which  in  totality  were  as  crucial: 
whether  to  be  assertive  parents;  to  press 
being  partners  in  the  decisionmaking;  to 
insist  on  accompanying  your  child  through 
all  medical  procedures;  to  question  the 
nurse  about  what  is  going  into  the  I.V.  or 
why  something  which  the  doctor  mentioned 
during  rounds  is  not;  to  request  that  a 
doctor  honor  a  promise  to  forewarn  your 
child  about  each  procedure;  to  stop  an 
intern  who  has  made  five  painful  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  insert  an  I.V.  Even  for 
educated,  sophisticated,  professional  par- 
ents, ten  years  before  assertiveness  and 
medical  consumerism  were  so  prevelant. 
these  were  not  easy. 

On  a  more  private  level  were  decisions 
about  discussing  the  disease,  particularly  in 
its  downhill  course,  with  one's  children;  how 
to  keep  a  child  accepting  treatment  which  is 
painful  and  debilitating,  when  his  percep- 
tion is  that  his  disease  Is  not;  how  to  explain 
to  a  nine  year  old  what  is  happening  when 
she  sees  her  younger  brother  become  a  skel- 
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eton  of  his  former  self;  how  to  balance  the 
emotional  needs  of  a  sibling  with  the  needs 
of  an  ill  child  during  long  hospitalizations. 

Financial  decisions,  both  those  regarding 
medical  and  non-medical  costs,  affect  medi- 
cal decisions.  For  the  mother,  the  first  is 
generally  whether  to  quit  work.  Most  do. 
How  does  one  make  the  decisions  about 
babysitters  for  other  children;  travel  to 
treatment  centers,  often  hundreds  of  miles 
from  home;  food  and  lodging  while  away? 
One  family  who  lost  their  family  business 
when  the  mother  had  to  stop  work,  was  so 
overburdened  by  these  costs  that  they  final- 
ly opted  to  stop  treatment  before  their 
home  was  lost  and  the  lives  of  all  their 
family  ruined.  That  Is  an  agonizing  decision 
which  no  parent  should  ever  have  to  make. 

In  this  decade,  when  treatment  gains  are 
producing  many  long-term  survivors,  par- 
ents of  a  child  with  cancer  have  even  more 
difficult  decisions.  Many  treatments  and 
drugs,  while  holding  the  promise  of  being 
life-saving,  bring  with  them  the  possibility 
of  any  one  of  a  myriad  of  results— intellec- 
tual impairment,  sterility,  emotional  illness, 
physical  handicaps,  secondary  malignancies, 
etc.  Consider,  for  example,  the  dilemma  of 
parents  facing  a  possible  bone  marrow 
transplant  for  their  child.  Many  doctors  rec- 
ommend that  transplants  be  made  in  early 
remission.  Parents  must  weigh  the  possibili- 
ty of  long-term  negative  effects  on  a  child 
(and  possibly  a  sibling  donor)  against  the 
chance  that  their  child  might  never  have  a 
relapse  without  treatment.  And.  what  is  the 
optimum  time  to  stop  chemotherapy?  Do 
parents  opt  for  more  to  insure  a  greater 
chance  of  cure;  or  stop  earlier,  with  possible 
greater  risks,  to  avoid  damaging  side  effects, 
or  Is  either  decision  exactly  that  clear  cut? 

What  can  be  done  to  help  the  families  of 
children  with  life-threatening  illness  make 
these  painful  decisions? 

Total  honesty  and  openness  of  the  part  of 
professionals  Is  basic.  This  means  dropping 
the  paternalistic  notion  that  families  must 
he  protected  from  the  perhaps  depressing 
realities.  One  mother  told  us  that  her  son 
was  not  treated  for  quite  some  time  after 
her  doctor  discovered  his  disease  because 
the  doctor  felt  she  was  too  "nervous"  to  live 
with  a  diagnosis  of  cancer  in  her  child.  My 
husband  and  I  were  told  that  one  drug  could 
"affect  heart  rhythms"  which  we  later  dis- 
covered could  mean  cardiac  arrest.  So,  hon- 
esty can  be  relative  or  incomplete.  Unlike 
our  social  worker,  who  was  extremely  sensi- 
tive and  supportive,  some  want  to  keep  fam- 
ilies of  children  who  have  died  or  who  are 
not  doing  well  away  from  others— particu- 
larly newly  diagnosed  families.  They  fail  to 
understand  that  from  the  moment  of  diag- 
nosis, every  parent  Inside  is  facing  the  death 
of  their  child.  Parents  who  demonstrate 
that  they  are  coping  or  holding  on  in  spite 
of  this  can  be  of  real  comfort  and  strength 
to  newly  diagnosed  families.  Certainly 
those,  who  are  concerned  about  how  much 
parents  should  know  and  when  they  should 
know  It,  operate  out  of  generous  concern  for 
families.  But  they  should  save  their  support 
to  help  one  handle  the  whole  truth,  not  use 
it  to  shield  parents  from  the  whole  truth. 

Parents  would  also  welcome  an  honest  dis- 
cussion of  options  or  the  chance  for  second 
opinions.  When  you  face  something  as  over- 
whelming as  childh(X>d  cancer,  there  Is  re- 
luctance to  question  a  specialist.  It  would  be 
wonderful  Indeed,  if  the  doctor  would  say, 
"There  are  differing  opinions  on  this.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  a  second  opinion,"  or 
even  if  they  would  give  an  outline  of  all  pos- 
sible treatments,  not  Just  the  pros  and  cons 
of  their  choice. 
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Hospital  libraries  should  be  open  to  par- 
ents. Many  of  our  parents  have  been  re- 
fused access.  Some  of  them  were  profession- 
als capable  and  trained  to  understand  tech- 
nical papers.  Others  would  have  somehow 
managed.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
those  parents  who  are  compelled  to  do  such 
research,  manage  somehow  or  other  to  get 
the  Information  they  seek.  If  they  felt  a 
free  inquiry  about  their  child's  disease  was 
accepted,  there  would  be  more  trust  of  pro- 
fessionals and  perhaps  with  their  assistance, 
greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents. 

Certainly,  if  doctors  want  the  cooperation 
of  patients,  so  that  they  then  become  better 
patients,  those  treating  children  should 
have  a  good  understanding  of  child  develop- 
ment and  of  our  anecdotal  evidence  that 
children  with  life-threatening  illness  are 
often  mature  beyond  their  years.  Children 
need  honesty  too.  And  they  need  the  whole 
truth— though  it  can  be  presented  In  ways 
in  which  they  can  understand.  This  doesn't 
mean  a  patronizing,  protective  approach.  It 
may  mean  a  simplified  vocabulary  or  sen- 
tence structure.  Children  shouldn't  be 
talked  over,  an  unconsidered  object  In  the 
midst  of  a  consultation.  Their  compliance  is 
a  factor  which  can  be  gained  by  allowing 
them  to  participate. 

The  age  one  believes  proper  for  consent  or 
assent  as  defined  in  regulations  may,  and 
certainly  will  vary  from  child  to  child— Just 
as  comprehension  and  understanding  varies 
from  adult  to  adult.  But  no  matter  what  the 
regulations  say,  doctors  should  focus  on 
child  patients  as  participants  in  the  process, 
entitled  to  some  choice  and  certainly  to 
honesty  about  procedures  and  time  to  pre- 
pare for  them.  Particularly  for  ill  adoles- 
cents, whose  striving  for  independence  may 
be  blocked  by  their  need  for  dependence  on 
family  and  medical  team,  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  decisionmaking  would  be  psycho- 
logically beneficial.  It  boils  down  to  a 
matter  of  respect  for  the  individual— even  If 
the  Individual  happens  to  be  ten  or  four  or 
eleven  or  eighteen. 

And.  finally.  I  would  wish  that  profession- 
al care  team  members  would  all  accept  and 
allow  questioning,  so  that  parents  would 
feel  more  comfortable  being  participants  in 
the  decisions  about  their  child's  treatment 
and  assistants  In  their  child's  care,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  understanding  that  par- 
ents who  show  symptoms  of  stress  are  react- 
ing normally,  not  pathologically.  Every 
parent  I  have  ever  talked  to  about  their 
child's  illness  and  hospitalization— whether 
it  be  for  childhood  cancer,  cystic  fibrosis, 
spina  bifida,  or  even  one-shot  surgery,  has 
confirmed  that  most  parents  are  experts  on 
their  own  child  and  as  extra  eyes  and  ears 
can  help  to  avoid  mistakes  in  treatment  and 
aid  in  keeping  the  child  more  comfortable 
and  emotionally  better  prepared  for  treat- 
ment. If  there  are  medical  care  staff  who 
would  say  that  this  is  the  opposite  of  what 
they  find,  I  would  ask  them  to  search 
deeply  to  see  if  they  are  treating  parents  as 
Intruders  in  the  decisionmaking  and  care 
taking  processes,* 
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BIG  BROTHERS/BIG  SISTERS 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  introducing  with 
Congresswoman  Marilyn  Bouquard 
legislation  acknowledging  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  of  America  for  its 
achievements  and  also  recognizing  its 
volunteers  for  their  service  to  chil- 
dren. 

Childhood  is  the  most  challenging 
time  of  life— a  time  of  excitement,  con- 
fusion, and  endless  questions.  Today, 
increasing  numbers  of  children  are 
facing  that  challenge  without  the  sup- 
port of  both  parents.  Whether  as  a 
result  of  divorce,  death,  or  desertion, 
some  40  percent  of  all  children  bom 
since  1970  will  spend  5  years  or  more 
in  a  single-parent  home.  Many  of 
them  will  need  more  attention  than 
one  individual  can  possibly  give.  In  the 
absence  of  an  extended  family  a  big 
brother  or  big  sister  can  help  to  fulfill 
these  needs. 

Irvin  Westheimer,  a  23-year-old  Cin- 
cinnati businessman,  recognized  this 
need  in  1903  when  he  befriended  a 
young  boy  he  found  scavenging  in  a 
garbage  can.  Westheimer  encouraged 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  do  the 
same  for  other  fatherless  boys  and 
before  long,  they  were  called  big 
brothers. 

In  1904.  Ernest  K.  Coulter  started 
the  first  formal  big  brothers  program 
as  a  preventive  approach  to  juvenile 
justice  problems.  Four  year  later,  a  big 
sisters  program  was  established  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Willard  Parker 
with  the  support  of  Lady  Armstrong- 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 

Big  Brothers  of  America  was  formed 
as  a  national  organization  in  1946  and 
headquartered  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  still  its  home  city.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  organization  in  1958  by  is- 
suing a  congressional  charter. 

Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  merged 
in  1977  to  become  the  first  national 
youth  service  progrsmi  for  boys  and 
girls.  Today  there  are  over  400  area 
agencies  serving  approximately 
100.000  children  a  year. 

After  eight  decades  of  service.  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  is  still  the  match- 
ing up  of  friends— one  adult  to  one 
child  to  provide  stability  and  compan- 
ionship. Little  Brothers  and  Little  Sis- 
ters are  school-aged  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  17.  A  commitment  of 
4  to  6  hours  weekly  is  made  by  each 
volunteer  to  this  one-on-one  relation- 
ship, for  a  minimum  of  1  year.  Though 
the  friendship  is  informal,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  professionally  staffed 
agency.  Tremendous  care  goes  into  the 
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recruitment,  screening,  and  matching 
process. 

Once  a  match  Is  made,  goals  are  set 
and  regular  contacts  are  maintained 
between  the  parent,  child,  volunteer, 
and  social  worker.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  producing  positive  inner  and  outer 
changes  in  the  child,  including  a 
strengthened  sense  of  self-worth  and 
improved  relationships  and  perform- 
ance at  home,  at  school,  and  in  the 
conununity. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  this 
legislation  because  of  my  past  in\olve- 
ment  with  the  Port  Wayne  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  organization.  Port 
Wayne's  agency  began  its  operations 
in  April  1972.  and  I  became  a  Big 
Brother  3  montlis  later  as  the  agency's 
eighth  match.  In  1975. 1  was  privileged 
to  be  elected  to  the  t>oard  of  directors 
and  served  as  its  president  from  1978 
to  1980. 

Many  other  individuals  familiar  to 
my  colleagues  are  also  associated  with 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters.  President 
Reagan  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  agency.  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Richard  Schweiker.  and  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Drew  Lewis  were 
founding  members  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Montgomery  County  organization. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  William 
Brock  serves  on  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  and  Senator  Chris  Dodo  is  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  direc- 
tors. Serving  on  the  national  honorary 
board  are  former  President  Gerald 
Ford  and  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 

Many  others  have  helped  children 
through  the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters 
organization.  We  all  recognize  that  to 
give  of  ourselves  to  those  who  need 
our  love  and  friendship,  especially 
children,  is  perhaps  the  most  gratify- 
ing experience  any  of  us  will  ever 
know.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  all  the  big  brothers  and  big 
sisters  who  have  befriended  so  many 
children.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 438.« 


INDIANA  FARMER  CHARLES 
NAAB  NAMED  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CYANAMID  CO.  65  CLUB 
BECAUSE  OP  HIS  OUTSTAND- 
ING PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  JOEL  DECKARD 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  DECKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  Charles  Naab  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Ind.  has  been  chosen  for  membership 
In  the  1982  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.  65  Club  «. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  name  of  this  important  pro- 
gram—which is  sponsored  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals— was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  club  was  formed, 
the  average  U.S.  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  65  persons 
at  home  and  abroad.  Members  of  the 
65  Club,  however,  now  produce  much 
more  than  this. 

Mr.  Naab  is  one  of  10  farmers  in  the 
United  States  who  has  been  recog- 
nized this  year  for  his  record  of 
achievement  as  an  agricultural  pro- 
ducer and  his  successful  practice  of 
sound  farm  management  principles. 
This  includes  the  safe,  proper,  and  ju- 
dicious use  of  chemicals  and  other 
modem  production  tools  and  tech- 
niques. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife.  Cindy.  Mr. 
Naab  was  in  Washington  recently  to 
participate  in  official  National  Agri- 
culture Day  ceremonies  on  March  18 
as  a  member  of  the  65  Club. 

Mr.  Naab's  2.500-acre  farming  oper- 
ation is  impressive,  and  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  overall  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farming  com- 
munity. 

The  allocation  of  his  land  includes 
the  use  of  1,000  acres  of  white  com 
with  an  average  yield  of  125  bushels 
per  acre;  500  acres  of  soybeans  for 
seed:  500  acres  of  soybean  double 
cropped  with  an  average  yield  of  30 
bushels  per  acre;  420  acres  of  soybeans 
with  an  average  yield  of  45  bushels  per 
acre;  300  acres  of  wheat  with  an  aver- 
age yield  of  65  bushels  per  acre;  200 
acres  of  wheat  for  seed;  and  80  acres 
of  com  for  seed. 

Mr.  Naab  is  known  as  a  hard-work- 
ing and  efficient  farmer.  He  plants  200 
acres  of  his  com  in  unprepared  seed- 
bed, which  saves  money  since  it  re- 
duces the  number  of  trips  that  has  to 
be  made  over  the  field.  Instead  of 
using  traditional  wider  spaced  rows, 
Mr.  Naab  plants  soybeans  in  10-lnch 
rows  to  get  higher  yields.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Naab  dries  his  com  to  about  18 
percent  moisture  and  then  puts  them 
in  an  airblower.  This  reduces  the 
damage  to  the  kernels  and  speeds  up 
drying. 

Productivity  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Mr. 
Naab's  selection  for  membership  in 
the  65  Club,  but  so  did  his  proven 
leadership,  because  he  is  active  in  both 
his  profession  and  his  community. 

Mr.  Naab's  professional  member- 
ships include  the  National  Com  Grow- 
ers Association,  the  American  Soybean 
Growers  Association,  the  Indiana  Crop 
Improvement  Association,  the  Indiana 
Plant  Food  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  Solutions  Association. 

His  work  in  the  community  includes 
membership  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Indiana  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proven  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  is  a  vital  in- 
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gredient  in  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  chosen 
for  membership  in  the  65  Club.  I  know 
that  you  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Naab  for  this 
important  achievement.* 


THE  RISK  OP  NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  HAMILTON  RSH,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  (Mar.  29. 
1982)  clearly  points  out  several  of  the 
dangerous  risks  associated  with  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy.  This  article,  en- 
titled, "The  Risk  of  a  Meltdown",  viv- 
idly describes  the  serious  problems 
with  the  reactor  vessels  used  in  many 
nuclear  powerplants  in  operation 
today.  In  addition,  the  article  also 
points  out  the  safety  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  control  systems  used  in 
these  plants.  I  recommend  this  most 
interesting  article  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Risk  op  a  Meltdown 
(By  Demetrlos  L.  Basdekas) 

Washington.— There  Is  a  high,  increasing 
likelihood  that  someday  soon,  during  a 
seemingly  minor  malfunction  at  any  of  a 
dozen  or  more  nuclear  plants  around  the 
United  States,  the  steel  vessel  that  houses 
the  radioactive  core  is  going  to  crack  like  a 
piece  of  glass.  The  result  will  be  a  core  melt- 
down, the  most  serious  kind  of  accident, 
which  will  Injure  many  people,  destroy  the 
plant,  and  probably  destroy  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry with  it. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Three 
Mile  Island  accident,  the  Oovemment  and 
industry  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
honestly  and  urgently  with  far-reaching  nu- 
clear-safety problems. 

Another  serious  accident  is  very  likely  be- 
cause the  wrong  metal  was  used  in  the  reac- 
tor vessels,  and  with  each  day  of  operation, 
neutron  radiation  is  making  the  metal  more 
brittle,  and  more  orone  to  crack  In  case  of 
sudden  temperature  change  under  pressure. 

One  manufacturer  of  nuclear  reactors  has 
reported  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission that  in  three  to  five  more  years,  the 
vessels  In  some  plants  will  be  too  brittle  to 
operate  safely.  But  this  estimate  i3  wishful 
thinking,  based  on  unrealistic  assumptions 
about  plant  operators'  actions  and  accident 
sequences.  Some  plants  are  already  too  dan- 
gerous to  operate  without  corrective  meas- 
ures. 

The  commission  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  such  an  accident,  and  stretch  out 
the  lives  of  many  of  these  brittle  vessels,  if 
it  ordered  the  type  of  corrective  steps  al- 
ready taken  at  some  European  reactors.  But 
the  commission,  regulating  an  industry  that 
has  serious  financial  and  technical  prob- 
lems, instead  of  taking  initiatives  tends  to 
sweep  difficult  technical  problems  under 
the  rug.  reacting  to  crises  only  after  they 
occur. 
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The  commission  must  realize  that  this 
crisis  is  upon  us.  A  temperature  change 
severe  enough  to  crack  a  brittle  reactor 
vessel  already  has  occurred,  in  California, 
but  not  at  one  of  the  older,  more  vulnerable 
plants.  The  commercial  nuclear  industry's 
admirable  safety  record— no  deaths  caused 
by  radiation— still  is  intact  but  this  cannot 
last  much  longer,  because  the  reactor  ves- 
sels and  other  critical  components  are  aging. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  known  that 
vessels  are  becoming  brittle.  What  makes 
the  problem  urgent  is  that  the  metal  is 
aging  more  rapidly  than  expected,  and  the 
circumstances  that  would  cause  such  an  ac- 
cident now  seem  more  likely. 

At  the  Rancho  Seco  plant,  near  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  In  March  1978  a  worker 
dropped  a  small  light  bulb  into  an  instru- 
ment panel,  causing  an  electrical  short  cir- 
cuit. The  short  wreaked  havoc  on  the 
plant's  control  systems— a  variety  of  Instru- 
ments that  run  crucial  pumps  and  valves— 
and  the  result  was  that  too  much  water  was 
pumped  through  the  reactor,  chilling  it  sud- 
denly. It  is  very  doubtful  that  some  of  the 
older  plants  operating  today  would  be  able 
to  withstand  the  same  shock.  Fortunately. 
Rancho  Seco  had  been  in  operation  less 
than  two  years:  had  it  been  in  operation  for 
10,  its  pressure  vessel  most  likely  would 
have  ruptured. 

The  kinds  of  control  systems  that  went 
haywire  at  Rancho  Seco  are  very  likely  to 
fall  at  crucial  times  in  other  nuclear-power 
plants.  When  a  pipe  bursts,  or  a  seal  falls,  or 
a  valve  sticks,  automatic  control  and  safety 
systems  almost  Instantly  take  action  to  com- 
pensate, but  they  do  not  always  take  the 
right  action. 

Control  systems  are  not  reviewed  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  They  are 
not  immune  to  fire  or  power  failure:  they 
often  have  no  backups,  so  are  prone  to 
simple  failure.  They  are  not  even  earth- 
quake-proof. 

The  N.R.C.  staff  has  taken  the  position 
that  if  a  plant  gets  into  trouble  because  of 
control-system  malfunctions,  it  has  safety 
systems  to  take  care  of  any  problems.  But 
this  is  not  so.  as  events  of  the  last  few  years 
show.  At  Rancho  Seco,  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  and  at  other  plants,  control  systems 
not  thought  vital  to  the  safe  operation  of  a 
plant  ended  up  causing  serious  problems. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
charged  with  ensuring  that  nuclear  plants 
are  operated  "with  adequate  protection"  of 
the  public  health  and  safety.  But  bureau- 
cratic footdragging  and  preoccupation  with 
public  relations  and  financial  problems  of 
the  industry  are  contributing  to  a  short- 
sighted view— that  technical  problems  can 
wait  or  do  not  exist.  Some  members  of  the 
staff  acknowledge  the  safety  problems  asso- 
ciated with  control  systems,  but  the  agency 
has  yet  to  demand  from  utilities  operating 
nuclear-power  plants  the  technical  data  on 
control  systems  necessary  to  assess  the  sys- 
tems' safety  fully. 

It  may  be  that  we  need  nuclear  power  to 
maintain  our  standard  of  living.  But  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  having  to  accept 
something  and  making  it  acceptable.  We  can 
make  nuclear  power  acceptable. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
chairman.  Nunzio  Palladino,  has  spoken  of 
cleaning  up  our  nuclear  act.  As  a  private  cit- 
izen, I  hope  that  we  do  so,  beginning  with 
vigilance  at  the  N.R.C.  One  more  accident 
the  size  of  Three  Mile  Island's,  and  the  pub- 
lic's reaction  almost  certainly  will  foreclose 
the  nuclear  option.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SRI  LANKA  PARLIAMENT 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  2JABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  April,  the  Parliament  of  Sri 
Lanka  will  move  into  its  new  home  at 
Sri  Jayewardenepura.  outside  Co- 
lombo. For  this  momentous  occasion 
in  the  history  of  Sri  Lanka.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
to  its  members  of  Parliament  and 
people. 

We  have  close  and  warm  ties  with 
the  Sri  Lankan  people,  ties  that  are 
based  on  our  shared  dedication  to  the 
democratic  system.  In  their  new  Par- 
liament. I  know  that  all  Sri  Lankans 
will  continue  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  democratic  practices  that  have 
characterized  their  country  since  its 
indeisendence  in  1948. 

We  share,  too.  with  the  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  the  goals  of  working  to  bring 
peace,  prosperity,  and  a  better  life  for 
our  countrymen  and  all  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Sri  Lanka  has  a  record  of  contribu- 
tions to  these  goals  that  has  earned 
the  admiration  of  its  many  friends  in 
this  country.  In  concert  with  its  policy 
of  true  nonalinement,  it  untiringly 
participates  in  world  organizations  and 
has  developed  a  society  at  home  in 
which  the  democratic  tradition  is 
firmly  rooted. 

While  the  source  of  this  tradition 
lies  in  the  Sri  Lankan  people,  its  focus 
is  with  the  freely  elected  representa- 
tives who  will  pursue  their  responsibil- 
ities in  their  new  home  which  we  com- 
memorate today. 

In  this  new  Parliament  at  Sri 
Jayewardenepura.  I  Icnow  the  light  of 
democracy  will  continue  to  bum 
bright  for  the  Sri  Lankan  people,  for 
the  American  people,  suid  for  all  who 
work  for  democracy  throughout  the 
world.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  A 
NATIONAL  TREASURE 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  ORKOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today.  In  con- 
junction with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield,  to  protect  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge,  a  magnificent  canyon 
cutting  through  the  Cascade  Range 
just  east  of  the  Portland-Vancouver 
metropolitan  area. 

The  gorge  is  an  area  of  unparalleled 
beauty,  from  its  cascading  all-season 
waterfalls  to  its  misty  vistas,  that  has 
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stolen  the  breath  and  captured  the 
imagination  of  millions  of  visitors. 

In  addition  to  its  majestic  beauty, 
the  gorge  is  a  popular  recreational 
area,  with  many  parks  and  an  exten- 
sive system  of  hildng  trails  whose  pop- 
ularity extends  worldwide. 

Because  it  has  been  inhabited  by 
man  for  more  than  11,000  years  and 
once  was  an  important  meeting  area 
for  Indians  and  traders,  the  gorge  has 
significant  historical  and  cultural 
values — values  appreciated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  since  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition. 

As  the  gorge  sweeps  from  sagebrush 
and  grasslands  in  its  eastern  reaches 
to  lush  rain  forests  in  the  west,  it  is 
home  for  many  unique  and  threatened 
species  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

And,  as  the  only  sea  level  route 
through  the  Cascade  Range  on  the 
entire  west  coast,  the  gorge  is  an  im- 
portant emerging  American  waterway, 
as  well  as  a  producer  of  energy,  fish, 
and  agricultural  products. 

The  gorge  is  a  dynamic  area,  but 
also  a  fragile  area. 

It  deserves  special  attention,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  creeping  development 
pressures  in  the  adjacent  metropolitan 
areas. 

It  deserves  special  protection  be- 
cause of  its  unquestionable  values  and 
the  ease  by  which  those  values  could 
be  tarnished.  t 

It  deserves  specia  consideration  be- 
cause it  is  a  truly  unique  area  made  up 
not  just  of  wildemfess  and  recreational 
delights,  but  of  industry,  farms,  and  a 
number  of  rural  communities  as  well. 

What  is  needed  is  a  mechanism  to 
treat  the  gorge  as  a  single  entity  and 
to  provide  for  its  management  in  a  re- 
gional manner  that  supersedes  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  States,  the  six  coun- 
ties and  many  municipalities  and  spe- 
cial districts  within  the  gorge.  It  needs 
a  mechanism  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
local  residents,  many  of  whom  have 
had  ancestors  in  the  region  for  dec- 
ades, and  to  the  desires  of  those  who 
treasure  the  gorge's  values. 

Both  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  that  provide  for 
gorge-viride  planning  and  management 
of  sensitive  gorge  resources. 

One  is  the  product  of  deliberations 
between  members  of  the  Northwest 
congressional  delegation.  The  other  is 
the  work  of  the  major  advocacy  group 
for  protecting  the  gorge.  And  al- 
though there  are  differences  between 
these  bills,  there  are  more  points  of 
agreement  than  disagreement. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant now  because  it  sets  in  motion 
a  process  toward  actually  protecting 
the  gorge.  That  is  our  shared  goal. 

What  differences  exist  pale  beside 
our  common  commitment  to  protect 
the  gorge. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  ful- 
fills a  pledge  I  made  in  my  initial  cam- 
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paign  for  Congress,  but  I  know  the 
process  has  just  begun.  I  look  forward 
to  the  challenge.* 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT AUTHORIZATION 
ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  offered  my  own  defense 
budget.  My  alternative  perspective  to 
our  defense  strategy  would  improve 
our  readiness  and  at  the  same  time 
save  $13.4  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

I  have  translated  that  budget  Into 
my  own  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bill  that  I  will  introduce 
today.  This  authorization  bill  is  based 
on  these  tenets:  First,  a  strong  defense 
comes  from  a  healthy  economy  and  a 
vibrant  industrial  base;  second,  we  can 
no  longer  police  the  world  alone.  We 
must  seek  to  increase  the  defense 
spending  of  our  NATO  and  other 
allies;  third,  we  are  buying  weapons 
that  are  complicated,  fragile,  and  too 
expensive.  Dependability,  maintain- 
ability, and  cost-effectiveness  should 
be  utmost  in  our  minds;  and  fourth, 
our  defense  and  military  establish- 
ments function  under  top-heavy,  du- 
plicative management  overly  depend- 
ent on  rotation.  Better  management  is 
the  key  to  defense  savings. 

The  spending  levels  for  weapons  pro- 
curement, research  and  development, 
and  operations  and  maintenance  I  au- 
thorize in  titles  I-III  reflect  the  spend- 
ing levels  found  in  my  budget.  The 
military  and  civilian  personnel  levels 
found  in  titles  IV-VI  reflect  the  per- 
sonnel levels  and  officer-to-enlisted 
ratios  I  set  in  my  budget. 

Also  included  in  my  authorization 
bill  are:  First,  a  permanent  cost  over- 
run reporting  requirement;  second,  a 
mandate  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  negotiate  with  our  allies  for  in- 
creased expenditures  for  mutual  de- 
fense; third,  a  prohibition  on  the  pur- 
chase of  binary  chemical  weapons: 
fourth,  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion to  freeze  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons;  fifth,  a 
prohibition  to  authorize  funds  for 
planning  for  population  relocation  In 
time  of  crisis;  sixth,  a  requirement  to 
all  Service  Secretaries  to  review  and 
restructure  their  individual  rotation 
policies;  seventh,  a  mandate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  justify  the  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  rather 
than  the  modification  of  existing  ones; 
eighth,  a  mandate  to  put  greater  em- 
phasis on  family  services  in  the  mili- 
tary; and  ninth,  a  limitation  on 
gender-based  distinction  in  personnel 
policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  stuck  in  a  rut:  more  expen- 
sive defense  is  a  better  defense;  we 
must  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet  Union 
weapon  for  weapon,  base  for  base  at 
all  costs;  we  must  provide  a  free  securi- 
ty service  for  anyone  in  the  world  that 
wants  one.  Clearly,  this  approach  will 
lead  us  to  bankruptcy.  I  offer  my  legis- 
lation as  a  vehicle  to  rethink  these 
policies.* 


VERIFICATION  OF  A  FREEZE 
AND  REDUCTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1982 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  a  brief  analysis  of  the  ability 
to  verify  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and 
reduction  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  people  will  never  be  persuaded, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  in  the  economic  and  nation- 
al security  interest  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  strongly  believe  that  a 
verifiable  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and 
reduction  proposal  such  as  the  one  in- 
troduced by  myself,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  158  other  Members  of 
the  House  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Verification  of  a  Freeze  and  Reduction 

A  negotiated  freeze  and  reduction  In  both 
sides'  arsenals  must  be  achieved  In  a  way 
that  Is  verifiable.  The  freeze  and  reductions 
agreement  could  be  made  verifiable  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  sides.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  obstacles  placed  in  front  of 
verification  are  more  political  than  techni- 
cal. And  history  has  shown  that  once  there 
is  the  political  resolve  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  verification  problems  are  over- 
come. 

Present  arms  control  agreements  are  po- 
liced by  what  are  called  "national  technical 
means"— that  is.  spy  satellites,  aircraft  and 
ship-  and  shore-based  listening  posts.  These 
facilities  are  equipped  with  photographic. 
Infrared,  radar,  radio  and  other  electronic 
sensors.  Satellite  cameras  are  accurate 
enough  to  pick  up  the  license  plate  numbers 
on  a  Soviet  car. 

Two  aspects  of  the  freeze  (testing  and  de- 
ployment) can  thus  be  verified  quite  easily 
by  natloiud  technical  means. 

Production  would  be  harder  to  verify  but 
our  intelligence  is  good  enough  that  William 
Perry,  former  Department  of  Defense 
Under  Secretary  for  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, testified  before  the  Senate  during 
SALT  hearings  that  "we  monitor  the 
(Soviet)  activity  at  the  design  bureaus  and 
production  plants  well  enough  that  we  have 
been  able  to  predict  every  ICBM  before  it 
began  its  tests." 

If  some  parts  of  the  agreement  have  to  be 
verified  by  on-site  inspections,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  while  the  Soviets  in  the  past 
have  been  reluctant  to  allow  any  sort  of  on- 
site  inspections,  there  have  been  signs  that 
their  position  is  softening. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Compre- 
hensive Test-Ban  Treaty,  which  has  not  yet 
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been  ratified,  provides  for  unmaruied  seis- 
mic stations  in  each  country  and  invitation- 
al on-site  inspections.  The  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty,  which  is  also  unratified, 
allows  for  observers  and  for  access  to  the 
sites  of  the  explosions. 

Several  points,  however,  must  be  kept  in 
mind  when  considering  the  question  of  veri- 
fication. First,  in  the  past  21  years,  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  signed  IS  arms 
control  agreemenU.  The  Soviets  have  tried 
to  exploit  ambiguities  in  agreements,  have 
stretched  the  rules  to  the  limit,  and  in  some 
cases  have  disregarded  U.S.  views  on  the 
spirit  of  an  agreement.  But  the  Soviets  have 
not  violated  any  of  the  agreements.  The 
fact  is,  nations  generally  do  not  enter  into 
agreements  that  put  them  at  such  a  disad- 
vantage that  they  will  have  to  cheat  later 
on. 

Also,  any  major  concealed  production  and 
stockpiling  of  new  missiles  and  aircraft 
would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  without  the 
other  side  knowing.  It  takes  almost  10  years 
for  a  significant  new  weapons  system  to 
come  to  fruition.  As  Congressman  Les  Aspin 
has  noted,  "The  introduction  of  a  new  stra- 
tegic weapon  Involves  at  least  five  stages:  re- 
search, development,  testing,  production 
and  deployment.  At  any  one  of  these  stages 
the  present  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  detect 
clandestine  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  ranges  from  fair  to  excellent.  The 
key  point,  however,  is  that  the  Russians 
would  have  to  disguise  all  five  stages,  and 
that  the  odds  against  their  successfully 
doing  so  are  extremely  high." 

For  example,  lets  say  the  Soviets  wanted 
to  expand  significantly  their  warhead  pro- 
duction. To  add  appreciably  to  their  fission- 
able materiable  production  they  would  have 
to  build  a  fairly  large  nuclear  power  plant. 
We  could  easily  detect  that  plant.  It  would 
be  like  trying  to  hide  a  Three  Mile  Island  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  Soviets  also  know  that  they  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  cheating.  They  realize  that 
the  U.S.,  rather  than  tolerate  cheating, 
would  likely  scrap  any  agreement  and  take 
countermeasures  before  any  threat  to  U.S. 
security  developed. 

Also,  a  freeze  would  be  easier  to  monitor 
than  an  agreement  like  SALT.  A  freeze 
would  stop  all  activities  in  any  weapons  pro- 
gram Included  In  the  final  agreement. 
Therefore  detection  of  Just  one  new  missile 
or  aircraft  would  be  clear  evidence  of  a  vio- 
lation. Verification  of  a  freeze,  thus,  would 
be  much  easier  than  the  verification  re- 
quired In  monitoring  a  ceiling  set  by  SALT. 
For  example,  a  ceiling  on  deployed  cruise 
missiles  would  be  very  hard  to  monitor.  But 
if  we  banned  their  production  and  deploy- 
ment we  could  verify  it  with  high  confi- 
dence, because  the  detection  of  Just  one  mis- 
sUe  would  be  enough  to  prove  a  violation. 

A  freeze  would  also  be  much  easier  to 
verify  now  than  if  we  follow  the  Reagan 
path  and  build  weapons  such  as  sea- 
launched  and  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles which  would  be  difficult  to  verify.* 
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WEATHER  MODIFICATION 
POLICY  ACT  INTRODUCED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

in  the  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  March  31.  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today,  with 
a  number  of  key  colleagues  knowledge- 
able in  the  atmospheric  sciences  and 
weather  resources,  the  Weather  Modi- 
fication Research,  Development,  and 
Policy  Act  of  1982. 

Weather  modification  technology 
has  advanced  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Significantly,  it  has  been  an  area 
where  private  sector  Initiatives  have 
built  strongly  on  a  science  and  tech- 
nology base  provided  by  Federal  re- 
search support.  Much  has  been 
learned  about  conditions  in  which 
weather  modification  can  be  effective, 
much  has  been  learned  about  how  to 
monitor  and  verify  predicted  effects, 
and  much  has  been  learned  about  how 
to  avoid  unwanted  results.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  realized  how  important 
an  effective  weather  modification 
technology  could  be  in  benefiting  agri- 
culture, facilitating  storage  of  needed 
water  resources,  and  avoiding  weather 
disruption  and  damage. 

Because  of  the  inherent  interest  and 
even  international  scale  and  impor- 
tance of  weather  modification  tech- 
niques. Congress  began  to  take  a 
strong  interest  in  establishing  a  na- 
tional policy  as  far  back  as  1974.  A  key 
result  of  these  efforts  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Weather  Modification 
Advisory  Board  in  1976.  The  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
and  Atmosphere,  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  chair  at  that  time,  had  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  subject  and  pro- 
duced the  legislation  establishing  the 
Board. 

Key  elements  of  the  Board's  1978 
findings  were  that  there  should  indeed 
be  a  national  policy  established,  and 
that  historically  fragmented  efforts  of 
Individual  agencies  should  be  coordi- 
nated and  unified  in  a  common  plan 
and  approach.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  reiterated  this  conclusion 
Independently  in  1979,  stressing: 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
supported  weather  modification  programs 
for  more  than  30  years,  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral approach  to  these  programs  has  never 
been  established.  Numerous  studies  have 
cited  the  need  for  coordination,  including  a 
GAO  study  in  1974. 

In  this  report,  GAO  uses  rainfall  augmen- 
tation projects  to  illustrate  problems  of 
weather  modification  programs.  Lack  of  in- 
tegrated formal  plaruilng  and  coordination 
has  hindered  the  progress  of  these  projects. 
Although  progress  has  been  made,  critical 
questions  remain. 

The  Congress  should  define  national 
weather  modification  research  and  develop- 
ment policy  and  direct  that  a  program  be 
developed  with  goals,  objectives,  priorities, 
and  milestone. 
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Legislation  to  forge  such  a  national 
policy  was  acted  on  in  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  96th 
Congress.  However,  the  House  failed 
to  take  action,  much  to  my  regret. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  we  are  at  the 
stage  in  the  development  of  this  tech- 
nology where  a  national  policy  man- 
date will  facilitate  public  confidence 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
this  technology.  There  were  some 
problems  seen  by  the  House  In  the 
original  Senate  bUl,  but  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  meet  those  problems.  We 
have  gone  most  of  the  way  toward  re- 
fining a  clearly  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  it  is  time  to  bring  the  legisla- 
tive development  to  conclusion. 

Key  elements  of  our  proposed  legis- 
lation are  very  close  to  that  passed  in 
the  Senate  in  1980.  Points  include: 

The  establishment  of  a  national 
weather  modification  program  stress- 
ing the  need  for  coordination  and  com- 
munication among  Federal  agencies 
active  in  this  area. 

Creation  of  an  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  cochaired  by  the 
heads  of  the  two  agencies  most  oper- 
ationally involved,  NOAA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Commit- 
tee's task  focuses  on  establishing  co- 
ordinated and  complementary  plan- 
ning of  weather  modification  projects. 
Rather  than  trying  to  choose  a  single 
agency  chair  for  the  Committee,  it  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  historic 
strengths  of  both  NOAA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  this  area, 
and  seeks  a  partnership  between  them. 
Stress  on  the  need  for  basic  research 
to  provide  the  underpinning  for  any 
applications. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  Importance  of 
careful  monitoring  and  analysis  of  ex- 
periments and  weather  modification 
applications,  to  see  whether  the  effica- 
cy of  the  technology  can  be  verified 
and  quantified. 

Participation  in  cooperative  projects 
with  State  governments,  the  private 
sector,  and  International  partners. 

Development  of  the  technical  base 
for  model  regulatory  codes  and  Inter- 
national protocols  for  weather  modifi- 
cation projects,  as  well  as  definition  of 
sound  technical  management  practices 
for  these. 

Studies  of  environmental,  economic, 
and  legal  Implications  of  weather 
modification  applications. 

We  have  framed  this  bill  Intentional- 
ly to  be  close  to  the  Senate  bill  passed 
In  the  96th  Congress  and  reintroduced 
this  year.  We  are  very  close  In  concept 
and  goals,  and  believe  we  can  move 
this  legislation  rapidly  and  reach 
quick  House-Senate  agreement.  I  hope 
we  have  succeeded  In  creating  a  frame- 
work which  a  great  majority  of  our 
colleagues  can  support,  and  which  will 
help  bring  to  reality  the  benefits  of 
this  technology  In  a  safe,  equitable, 
and  orderly  way.« 
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SEVENTH  DISTRICT  ELEMENTA- 
RY SCHOOL  IN  PARKTON,  MD., 
VISIT  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday.  March  31,  1982,  60 
young  men  and  women  from  the  Sev- 
enth District  Elementary  School  in 
Parkton,  Md.  will  journey  to  Wjishing- 
ton  for  a  firsthand  look  at  their  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

These  students,  accompanied  by  par- 
ents and  teachers,  will  tour  the  Cap- 
itol Building  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  us, 
and  I  hope  their  interest  In  our  Na- 
tion's political  process  will  continue. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Wednes- 
day are:  Jennifer  Baublltz,  Lauree 
Bazzell.  Molly  Bryant.  Elizabeth 
Bushle.  Jennifer  Crocker,  Bonnie  Dell, 
Alice  Hand,  KeUy  Hildreth,  Sharon 
Larrlck,  Laurie  Lltz,  Heather  Propst, 
Melissa  McComas,  Jennifer  Smith, 
April  Weber,  Anne  Whitlock,  Robert 
Barrow,  David  Cooper.  Thomas 
Frame,  Jed  Hackett,  Benjamin  Hardy, 
Gregory  Hart,  Daniel  Munn,  Darren 
Narango,  Joshua  Parker,  David 
Rahnls,  John  Stewart,  Jon  Thompson, 
Paul  Tilmes,  Dennis  Wheeler,  Jona- 
than Wilkin,  Brian  Lentz,  Peter 
Young,  Richard  Basel,  Irwin  Bennett, 
Jason  Colterlno,  Lewln  Elcholtz, 
Aaron  Heath.  Kevin  Hildreth,  Derrick 
Hoy,  Christopher  Huber,  Robert  Mat- 
thews, James  McCalmont,  John 
Mooney,  Michael  Myers,  Mark  Rut- 
ledge.  Henry  Stewart.  Brian  Sutton, 
David  Thompson,  Arthur  Babcock. 
William  Brooks,  James  Painter, 
Tammle  Bull,  Sherry  Hollinshead, 
Denlse  Jackson,  Nicole  Kyger,  Karen 
Spurlock.  Cynthia  Stroup,  Mary 
Taylor,  April  Babcock,  and  Amey 
Neldlinger. 

Parents  and  teachers  visiting  with  us 
are:  David  Potter,  Roberta  Fox,  Mary 
Lou  Huber,  Lana  Kyger,  Katherine 
McCalmont,  Mary  Lou  Heath,  Sara 
Ann  Smith,  Maggie  Kozak,  Cindy 
Young,  Darby  Bryant.  Diane  Cooper. 
Lorraine  Nsu-ango.  Ann  Propst.  Joanne 
Dell,  Joyce  Tilmes.  Barbara  Frame, 
Eileen  Larrlck,  Eleanor  Hardy,  Martha 
Hackett,  Lorraine  Bazzel,  Katherine 
Simpson.  Cheryl  Markline.  Pat 
Stroup.  Wayne  Elcholtz.  Mark  Rut- 
ledge  and  Carol  Neldlinger.* 
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ESTABLISHING    A    RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE  CORPORATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  ifxw  jnurr 

ni  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESnrTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleastire  that  I  Introduced 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr. 
RoDiifo,  Mr.  Brodhzao.  Mr.  Parrin 
MiTCHXLL,  Mr.  Comrras.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Harold  Ford,  and  Mr.  William 
Ford  legislation  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

This  Congress  has  come  to  realize 
the  importance  and  the  depth  of  the 
economic  realities  facing  the  United 
States.  We  are  confronted  with  defi- 
cits in  excess  of  $100  billion  at  a  time 
when  thousands  of  corporations  are 
falling  by  the  wayside.  Relndustriali- 
zation  and  capital  formation  are  vital 
to  our  Nation's  future.  However,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that 
present  methods  are  failing.  It  is  up  to 
Congress  to  begin  this  revltalization 
process  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
By  supporting  a  RFC  we  can  offer  the 
businesses  of  America  a  flexible  tool  to 
foster  a  fair  and  efficient  growth 
predicated  on  our  own  national  inter- 
ests 

Tie  idea  for  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  not  a  new  one. 
We  have  turned  to  a  RFC  in  the  past, 
the  most  notable  time  being  the  Great 
Depression.  At  that  time  the  RFC 
helped  boost  productivity  and  employ- 
ment. The  RFC's  service  In  helping  In- 
dustries convert  to  a  war  footing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  forties  Is  well 
documented. 

The  original  RFC  was  created  to 
help  reduce  unemployment,  stabilize 
prices  and  encourage  economic 
growth.  As  a  Nation  today,  we  face 
massive  unemployment,  staggering  in- 
terest rates,  untold  budget  deficits, 
bankruptcies  second  In  number  only  to 
the  Depression,  and  little  or  declining 
growth  In  productivity,  gross  national 
product,  and  capital  formation.  We  are 
also  faced  with  a  serious  deterioration 
of  our  cities,  particularly  those  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest. 

To  confront  these  problems  of  the 
eighties  we  need  to  create  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  geared 
toward  the  goal  of  creating  a  stable 
economy,  with  axi  emphasis  on  private 
sector  employment.  We  can  no  longer 
deal  with  our  falling  industries  on  a 
one  to  one  basis  only  when  they  reach 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  We  must  bol- 
ster our  basic  Industries  by  an  in- 
dustrial policy  committed  to  making 
the  U.S.  competitive  In  world  markets. 

My  bill  creates  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  as  an  Independent 
entity  with  powers  to  make  Invest- 
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ments  in  Industries  and  in  areas  that 
the  RFC  deems  In  the  national  inter- 
est. The  Board  of  the  RFC  would  be 
able  to  use  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and 
Interest  subsidies  in  the  stimulation  of 
our  Industrial  sector. 

The  Corporation  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
two  representatives  of  business,  and 
two  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  Board  would  have  a  first 
year  authority  of  $5  billion  to  assist  in- 
dustries that  have  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing financing.  This  Includes  older  In- 
dustries that  have  difficulty  obtalolng 
financing,  high  risk  Industries  with 
growth  potential,  firms  competing 
with  subsidized  foreign  firms,  and  In- 
dustries vital  to  the  United  States  on 
national  security  grounds. 

In  each  case  where  a  firm  seeks  fi- 
nancing, the  RFC  staff  would  have  to 
realistically  assess  its  chances  to  sur- 
vive. RFC  Involvement  would  not  be 
extended  unless  the  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  lenders  or  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  RFC  would  also 
try  to  target  benefits  to  firms  In  areas 
that  are  economically  distressed,  based 
on  criteria  such  as  unemployment, 
poverty,  or  pending  economic  instabil- 
ity due  to  plant  closings. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  much  needed  legislation. 
The  establishment  of  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  can  help 
America  end  its  present  economic 
slump,  and  serve  this  great  Nation 
through  the  eighties.* 
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social  Justice.  And  let  us  have  the  fore- 
sight and  commonsense  to  not  let  his 
death  have  been  In  vain.* 


ARCHBISHOP  OSCAR  ROMERO 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MAssACKUsrrra 
Hf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  24  marked  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero.  I  believe  it  only  appro- 
priate that  we  honor  this  most  re- 
markable and  compassionate  man. 

Archbishop  Romero  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  poor  and  the  landless. 
He  spoke  forcefully  against  the 
human  rights  abuses  of  the  Salvador- 
an  militia— as  well  as  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  jvinta.  Two  years  after 
his  murder,  his  spirit  continues  to 
bring  hope  to  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  justice  for  his  people  in  El  Salva- 
dor. His  spirit  also  seems  to  inspire 
people  In  our  own  country  to  demand 
an  end  to  the  supplying  of  arms  to  the 
Salvadoran  Government— which  has 
already  spilled  so  much  blood  in  that 
country. 

Let  us  remember  Archbishop 
Romero  for  his  courage  and  determi- 
nation   In    carrying    the    banner    for 


THE  IRISH:  A  PROUD  HISTORY 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

or  IfTW  YORK 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  let  March  go  out  like  a  lamb 
without  mention  of  that  lion  of  Ire- 
land. St.  Patrick,  and  the  nation  he 
symbolizes— a  nation  whose  sons  and 
daughters  came  to  our  shores  and  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  adopted 
land. 

The  Information  I  submit  today 
originally  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Post,  authored  by  writer  tmd  cartoon- 
ist Bob  Coyne,  who  departed  from  his 
usual  cartooning  In  the  sports  field 
every  St.  Patrick's  Day  to  honor  the 
Irish.  The  following  Items,  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  the  Irish,  should  be  of 
general  Interest  to  all  Americans,  and 
are  submitted  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

Tm  Irish:  A  Proud  History 

It«m:  Irtshmen  composed  almost  one  half 
of  Genera)  Washington's  Army  .  .  .  There 
were  695  Kellys.  494  Murphys.  531  OCon- 
nors.  327  Connors.  332  McCarthys.  286 
Ryans.  260  Relllys.  248  Sullivans.  etc.  etc. 
General  Washington  ordered  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  to  recognize  the  observance  of 
Saint  Patrick  s  Day.  Twelve  signatories  of 
the  Declaration  Of  Independence  were  of 
Irish  Descent. 

Item:  In  World  War  I.  300.000  Irishmen 
volunteered.  50.000  were  killed  In  battle. 
Neutral  Ireland  In  World  War  II  sent 
375.000  of  her  sons  to  fight  for  England.  No 
such  percentage  of  undrafted  men  offered 
themselves  for  any  army  In  the  world.  In 
World  War  II,  14  Irishmen  were  awarded 
England's  highest  award— The  Victoria 
Cross— more  by  far  than  were  awarded  to  all 
the  other  British  dominions  combined.  The 
Medal  of  Honor.  America's  highest  award 
for  bravery  has  been  won  by  more  sons  of 
Erin  than  any  other  nationality. 

Item:  On  World  War  II:  Five  Sullivan 
brothers  went  down  on  the  U.S.S.  Juneau. 
Captain  Colin  P.  Kelly.  Jr.  gave  his  life  to 
win  America's  first  naval  victory:  his  3 
direct  hits  sunk  a  Jap  warship.  Flight  Com- 
mander Brendon  Paddy"  Plnucane.  R.A.P. 
Dublin  Ireland,  dauntless  victor  over  33  of 
Hitler's  Luftwaffe  before  his  death  shouted 
his  farewell  message  over  his  Inter-plane 
radio:  This  Is  It  Chaps.  Major  James  "Pat" 
Devereau  gallant  leader  of  the  Msoines'  epic 
14  day  heroic  defense  of  Wake  Island. 
Father  Joseph  Timothy  O'Callahan.  S.J.. 
only  chaplain  to  receive  the  Congressional 
Medal  Of  Honor.  Lieutenant  Edward  H. 
O'Hare  battled  with  9  twin  englned  Jap 
bombers  and  brought  down  six;  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  Of  Honor  posthumous- 
ly. 

Item:  On  February  14.  1861.  Colonel  Ber- 
nard J.  D.  Irwin,  bom  In  Ireland,  became 
the  first  Congressional  Medal  Of  Honor 
winner  for  bravery  In  hand  to  tiand  conflict 
with  the  Apaches. 
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Item:  An  Irish  American  Robert  Pulton 
invented  the  steamboat,  and  Holland,  an- 
other. Invented  the  submarine. 

Item:  Well.  sir.  in  the  early  Irish  uprisings 
in  Ireland  in  1848.  the  following  nine  men 
were  captured,  tried  and  convicted  of  trea- 
son against  Her  Majesty.  The  Queen,  and 
were  sentenced  to  death:  John  Mitchell, 
Morris  Lyene.  Pat  Donahue.  Thomas 
McOee.  Charles  Duffy.  Thomas  Meagher, 
Richard  O'Gorman.  Terrence  McManus. 
and  Michael  Ireland.  They  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead.  Protest 
worldwide  caused  Queen  Victoria  to  com- 
mute the  sentence  and  banned  them  to  Aus- 
tralia. In  1874.  word  reached  the  astounded 
Queen  Victoria  that  Sir  Charles  Duffy  who 
had  been  elected  Prime  Minister  of  Austra- 
lia, was  the  same  Charles  Duffy  who  had 
been  banned  25  years  before.  The  Queen  de- 
manded what  had  happened  to  the  rest. 
This  is  what  was  uncovered:  Thomas  Fran- 
cis Meagher,  Governor  of  Montana;  Ter- 
rence McManus.  Brigadier  General.  United 
States  Army:  Richard  O'Gorman.  Governor 
General  of  Newfoundland;  Morris  Lyene. 
Attorney  General  of  Australia,  in  which 
office,  Michael  Ireland  succeeded  him: 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Montreal.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
President  of  Council  Dominion  of  Canada; 
John  Mitchell,  prominent  New  York  politi- 
cian—this man  was  the  father  of  John 
Purroy  Mitchell,  Mayor  of  New  York,  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

I  think  it  Indeed  fitting  and  appropriate  to 
conclude  this  entry  with  the  "wearing  of 
the  green"  day  of  the  Irish  by  noting  that 
the  first  and  last  recipients  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  Of  Honor  during  the  Vietnam 
War  were  in  fact— Green  Berets.  And  the 
first,  Roger  Donlan,  was  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can.* 


MR.  WATT  IN  THE  WILDERNESS; 
THAT  WILDERNESS  PLAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ex- 
cellent editorials  have  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  recently  regarding 
Secretary  Watt's  attempts  to  open  the 
wilderness  under  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing It.  Though  Secretary  Watt  says  he 
wants  to  protect  the  wilderness,  he 
has  built  a  "sunset"  provision  into  his 
bin.  In  the  year  2000,  the  wilderness 
could  be  opened  to  mineral  expansion 
and  development.  The  bill  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  Its  introduction 
are  explained  In  the  Post  editorials, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1982] 
Mr.  Watt  in  the  Wilderniss 

A  draft  bill  of  Interior  Secretary  Watt's 
plan  to  "preserve"  the  wilderness— a  plan 
announced  last  Sunday  on  "Meet  the 
Press"- Is  circulating  among  Republican 
members  of  Congress.  As  drafted.  It  turns 
out  to  be  anything  but  an  attempt  at  preser- 
vation. 

Last  May,  In  a  memo  to  his  assistant  sec- 
retaries, Mr.  Watt  listed  "open  the  wilder- 
ness" as  one  of  his  "major  goals."  Numerous 
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subsequent  statements  emphasized  that  he 
viewed  his  policy  on  oil  and  gas  leasing  in 
the  wilderness  as  a  major  change  from  that 
of  previous  administrations.  He  argued.  In- 
correctly, that  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
"compels"  him  to  Issue  mineral  leases  In  the 
wilderness.  In  fact,  the  law  permits  him  to 
do  so— an  opportunity  previous  interior  sec- 
retaries of  both  parties  have,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, forgone— until  a  statutory  deadline 
set  at  the  end  of  1983. 

In  the  last  half  of  1981,  the  Forest  Service 
recommended  approval  of  oil  and  gas  lease 
applications  In  wilderness  areas  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Arkansas.  In  order  to  prevent  final 
approval  of  leases,  Congress  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  in  one  wilderness  area  and 
considered  extending  It  to  the  entire  system. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year.  Congress  and  the 
secretary  negotiated  a  temporary  truce— a 
moratorium  on  further  lease  approvals  in 
wilderness  areas  until  June  1,  1982.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  began  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  that  would  prohibit  mineral 
leasing  during  the  18  months  from  the  end 
of  the  moratorium  imtll  the  1983  leasing 
deadline.  This  was  the  situation  as  of  last 
Sunday. 

The  draft  proposal  would  prohibit  wilder- 
ness leasing  until  the  year  2000,  but  then  re- 
lease the  entire  system  to  development, 
thereby  exchanging  the  unending  wilder- 
ness protection  provided  in  the  current  law 
after  1983  for  an  18-year  wilderness  system. 
It  would  also  allow  the  president,  until  2000, 
to  release  wilderness  lands  for  development 
If  he  saw  an  undefined  "urgent  national 
need"  to  do  so— unless  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress vetoed  each  proposed  release. 

The  plan  would  have  an  equally  severe 
Impact  on  lands  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness protection  but  not  yet  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress, and  on  lands  recommended  for  fur- 
ther wilderness  study.  Current  law  and  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  require  that  the  wil- 
derness character  of  these  lands  be  pre- 
served until  Congress  decides  otherwise. 
The  draft  proposal  creates  deadlines  after 
which  these  lands  can  no  longer  be  added  to 
the  wilderness  system  and,  even  before  the 
new  deadlines,  transfers  to  the  president 
the  authority  unilaterally  to  declare  some 
of  these  lands  unsuitable  for  wilderness  pro- 
tection and  open  to  development. 

In  short,  this  draft  of  Mr.  Watt's  proposal 
amounts  to  a  substantial  assault  on  a 
system  Intended  to  provide  a  small,  un- 
spoiled resource  for  future  generations.  It 
should  be  withdrawn. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1, 1982] 
That  Wilderness  Plan 

If  he  achieves  nothing  else  by  his  televised 
announcement  of  a  new  plan  to  preserve  the 
wilderness.  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
will  probably  succeed  In  leaving  the  Impres- 
sion In  many  i>eople's  minds  that  he  is  a 
protector  of  wild  lands  and  wildlife— or  at 
least  that  he's  not  half  as  bad  as  he's  been 
painted.  Considering  the  facts,  that's  quite 
an  accomplishment. 

"The  wilderness  should  be  preserved," 
said  Mr.  Watt  last  Sunday,  "and  that's  why 
the  president  and  I  will  be  asking  Congress 
to  preserve  It."  Never  mind  that  Congress 
took  care  of  that  18  years  ago  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  that  no  one 
perceived  the  need  for  additional  protec- 
tions through  four  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  until  Mr.  Watt  took 
office. 

Having  created  a  brand  new  problem  by 
letting  It  be  known  that  he  would  welcome 
mineral    lease    applications    In    wilderness 
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areas  and  did  not  think  wilderness  status 
was  a  reason  for  not  approving  a  mining 
permit,  Mr.  Watt  proposed  a  remedy.  It 
turns  out,  now  that  the  details  are  available, 
to  be  the  kind  of  medicine  that  treaU  the 
disease  by  killing  the  patient. 

There  is  a  moratorium  on  new  permits  to 
mine  in  the  wilderness  In  effect  until  June 
1982.  The  Wilderness  Act  prohibits  mining 
applications  after  the  end  of  1983.  Mr.  Watt 
proposed  a  plan  that  would  prohibit  mining 
and  other  forms  of  development  immediate- 
ly, but  would  effectively  end  all  wilderness 
protection  in  the  year  2000.  The  tradeoff 
bolls  down  to  18  months  of  protection  from 
Mr.  Watt's  own  policies  for  the  indefinite 
protection  provided  under  current  law. 

The  Watt  plan  also  ends  protections  for 
land  being  considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  system,  and  transfers  the  deci- 
sion on  their  suitability  for  wilderness  from 
Congress  to  the  president.  Even  lands  al- 
ready in  the  system  could  be  unilaterally  re- 
leased for  development  by  a  presidential 
finding  of  an  undefined  "urgent  national 
need." 

Mr.  Watt  Is  not  the  first  to  have  garnered 
front  page  headlines  and  praise  from  oppo- 
nents with  a  Sunday  interview  show  an- 
nouncement of  something  that  turns  out  to 
be  different  from  what  it  had  seemed.  But 
as  students  of  the  Watt  style  know,  he  Is  a 
master  of  the  bold  stroke.  The  new  plan  is 
not  a  change  in  his  policy,  which  remains 
"to  open  the  wilderness."  For  future  refer- 
ence, we  conclude  with  his  own  description 
of  his  approach  to  policy-making:  "Compro- 
mise is  not  In  my  vocabulary."* 


IDA  NUDEL  AWAITING  DECISION 
ON  FUTURE 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  CONNBCTICtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  demon- 
strated, and  continue  to  demonstrate, 
great  concern  over  the  fate  of  Soviet 
prisoner  of  conscience  Ida  Nudel.  Ida 
has  recently  been  released  from  her  4- 
year  sentence  of  exile  in  Siberia  and  is 
currently  in  Moscow  awsiitlng  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Government  that 
vsrlll  decide  her  future. 

I  believe  It  Is  important  to  once 
again  let  Soviet  authorities  know  how 
deeply  we  ctu-e  about  the  fate  of  this 
courageous  woman.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  introducing  today,  along  with  Mr. 
Frank,  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  Ida  Nudel,  and 
to  accept  her  visa  application  and 
allow  her  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  join 
her  relatives. 

We  are  all  very  heartened  to  hear  of 
Ida's  release,  and  also  encouraged  to 
learn  that  she  has  been  permitted  to 
return  to  her  old  apartment  in 
Moscow,  where  she  will  be  surroimded 
by  the  friends  who  have  so  long  await- 
ed her  release. 

Ida's  release  is  proof  that  American 
public   officials  can   Influence  Soviet 
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policy.  This  success  gives  us  even 
greater  incentive  to  call  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  Ida  to  be  a  truly  free 
woman— to  Join  her  family  in  Israel. 

For  2  years  I  have  worn  a  bracelet 
on  my  wrist  with  Ida's  name  on  it.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  day  that  I 
can  take  that  bracelet  off.  because 
that  will  mean  that  Ida  Nudel  is  living 
as  a  free  woman  in  Israel.* 


A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE 
APPROACH  TO  ARSON  CONTROL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRifiA 

a  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Pire  Administration  reported  in 
1979  that  for  every  100  fires  classified 
as  suspicious  or  incendiary  in  America, 
there  are  an  average  of  only  9  persons 
arrested.  2  convicted,  and  0.7  incarcer- 
ated. The  U.S.  Fire  Administrator, 
Gordon  Vickery.  noted  in  that  report 
that  "Arson  has  been  studied  to  death. 
Our  responsibility  now  Is  to  act." 

I  am  today,  with  Mr.  Vlckery's  ad- 
monishment in  mind,  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  enhance  the  success- 
ful investigation  and  prosecution  of 
arsoi.  My  resolution  would  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Explosives  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  allow  the  arson  task 
forces  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  to  Investigate  a 
select  few  arson  cases  whose  successful 
completion  require  Federal  assistance. 

Enforcement  of  arson  laws  should 
remain  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  States.  However,  there  are  occa- 
sional au-sonlsts  who  would  not  be 
caught  without  Federal  assistance. 
Courts  have  until  recently  allowed 
Federal  Eu-son  prosecution  under  the 
Explosives  Control  Act,  which,  aunong 
other  things,  provides  for  prosecution 
of  anyone  who  "maliciously  damages 
or  destroys,  or  attempts  to  damage  or 
destroy,  by  means  of  an  explosive,  any 
building,  vehicle,  or  other  real  or  per- 
sonal property  used  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce."  This  interpreta- 
tion, unfortunately,  has  recently  been 
called  Into  question  by  the  ninth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  ruling  In 
United  States  against  Gere.  Harold 
Gere  was  charged  with  violating  the 
above  provision  by  allegedly  setting 
fire  to  a  warehouse  using  photocopier 
fluid.  The  court  ruled  that  Federal 
prosecutors  may  not  use  the  Explo- 
sives Control  Act  unless  an  actual 
bombing  occurs.  My  resolution  would 
clear  up  the  confusion  by  specifically 
including  deliberately  set  fires  in  the 
act's  prohibition  against  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives. The  fvQl  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion follows: 
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H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioh  1.  (a)  Subsections  <e)  and  (f)  of 
section  844  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "fire  or" 
after  "by  means  of"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  844(h)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "fire 
or"  after  "uses". 

(c)  Section  844(1)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  'or  malicious- 
ly substantially  damages  or  destroys,  cr  at- 
tempts to  substantially  damage  or  destroy, 
by  means  of  fire."  after  "an  explosive,".* 
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LOUISVILLE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE PRESIDENT  TESTIFIES 
ON  BANKRUPTCY  IMPROVE- 
MENT LEGISLATION 


WHY  ECONOMISTS  STILL. 
PREFER  FREE  TRADE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  FREN2iEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  most  recent 
Issue  of  Fortune  is  well  worth  the  time 
of  Members  who  are  concerned  about 
"reciprocity"  in  world  trade. 

[Prom  Fortune,  Apr.  5,  1982] 
Why  Economists  Still  PHnrra  Free  Trade 

While  It  may  make  sense  politically  to 
raise  trade  barriers  if  other  countries  don't 
eliminate  theirs,  such  actions  make  little 
sense  to  economists. 

The  case  for  free  trade  begins  with  the 
principle  of  comparative  advantage,  which 
states  that  as  long  as  countries  differ  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  produce  various 
goods,  all  nations  will  be  better  off  Lf  each 
specializes  in  Its  areas  of  comparative  advan- 
tage and  trades  for  products  where  it  has  a 
comparative  disadvantage.  Recently  For- 
tune Informally  polled  a  number  of  U.S. 
economists,  and  all  agreed  that  the  gains 
from  free  trade  should  always  be  sufficient 
to  enable  gainer  Industries  to  compensate 
losers  and  still  leave  everyone  better  off. 

The  main  economic  tu-gument  for  protec- 
tion remains  the  "optimum  tariff"  theory, 
which  suggests  that  a  large  nation  could  in- 
crease Its  net  economic  welfare  by  Imposing 
a  Judicious  tariff.  Such  a  tariff,  by  dampen- 
ing domestic  demand  for  imports,  would 
lower  world  demand  and  thus  world  prices. 
According  to  the  theory,  the  combination  of 
goods  and  revenues  that  results  can  exceed 
those  previously  enjoyed  by  the  country 
that  imposes  the  tariff.  (If  a  nation  isn't  a 
big  enough  importer  to  affect  world  prices, 
the  tariff  simply  transfers  wealth  from  con- 
siuner  to  government.)  There  is,  however,  a 
good  reason  not  to  ImpiMe  such  a  tariff: 
other  nations  are  likely  to  retaliate,  and  so 
eliminate  the  tariff  optimizer's  advantage. 

All  other  arguments  for  protection— pro- 
moting national  defense,  nurturing  "Infant" 
Industries,  insulating  ancient  industries 
with  unduly  high  wages— are  political  in 
nature;  ultimately  they  are  arguments  for 
reallocating  wealth  from  one  group  to  an- 
other. In  most  Instances  it  would  make  more 
economic  sense— and  be  more  truly  equita- 
ble—to charge  citizens  a  direct  "steel  tax"  or 
a  "semiconductor  levy"  rather  than  try  to 
protect  producers  from  free  trade.  To  most 
economists  "fair"  trade  policies  are  always 
unfair  to  the  consumer,  who  ultimately  pays 
for  protection.* 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  March  23,  Ms.  Elaine  M. 
Musselman,  president  of  the  Louisville 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  testified 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  concerning  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Ms.  Musselman  testified  that  in  the 
congressional  district  I  am  privileged 
to  represent— the  Metropolitan  Louis- 
ville area— the  growing  number  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcies  seems  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  area's  current  economic 
difficulties. 

As  a  result.  Louisville  area  business- 
es—car dealers,  appliance  stores  and 
other  related  retailers— have  been 
forced  to  curtail  credit  approvals  in 
order  to  cut  down  their  losses  from 
bankrupted  debts.  The  persons  most 
severely  affected  by  the  curtailment  of 
credit  are  those  who  most  need  credit. 

Ms.  Musselman  testified  on  her  own 
behalf  and  representing  the  chamber 
of  conmierce  in  support  of  changes  in 
the  bankruptcy  law  which  would  allow 
petitioners  in  bankruptcy  to  pay  their 
debts  out  of  earnings  if  they  were  rea- 
sonably able  to  do  so.  Of  course,  those 
persons  who  need  to  "wipe  the  slate 
clean"  would  still  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  share  Ms.  Musselman's  in- 
sights on  this  Important  issue  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Testimony  op  Elaine  M.  Musselman  Presi- 
dent, THE  Louisville  Area  Chamber  or 

Commerce 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee On  Monopolies  and  Conunercial 
Law  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, my  name  Is  Elaine  Musselman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisville  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  from  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
as\d  that  of  the  2,500  businesses  who  are 
members  of  the  Louisville  Chamber  for  your 
gracious  Invitation  to  testify  before  you 
today. 

We  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  dili- 
gence and  outstanding  public  service  in  con- 
ducting studies  and  reviews  of  the  1978  revi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Laws  dealing  with  such  important  social 
and  economic  consequences  require  ijeriodlc 
up-dating  to  serve  us  effectively  In  the  face 
of  constantly  changing  demands  of  modem 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  members.  90  percent  of 
whom  are  small  business  people  with  fewer 
than  25  employees,  believe  bankruptcies 
have  reached  new  epidemic  proportions. 

In  Jefferson  County.  Kentucky,  with  ap- 
proximately 685,000  r;si  lents,  there  were  an 
astounding  3,015  personal  bankruptcies  last 
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year.  And  In  1982.  more  than  500  bankrupt- 
cies have  already  been  processed  and  we  are 
only  In  the  twelfth  week  of  the  year! 

In  1981.  our  Jefferson  County  Bankruptcy 
Improvement  Committee,  which  Includes 
eleven  types  of  business  Interests,  suffered 
an  aggregate  loss  of  $8,518,600  because  of 
bankruptcies.  Again,  sir,  this  reflects  the  ex- 
perience of  Just  the  aggregate  totals  of  the 
eleven  businesses  that  conducted  a  local 
study  of  this  problem. 

For  the  current  year,  these  Louisville  busi- 
nesses say  their  bankruptcy  losses  will  be  re- 
duced .  .  .  but  not  because  of  any  Federal  or 
State  laws.  Appliance  stores,  banks,  credit 
unions,  car  dealers,  and  other  related  retail- 
ers are  tlghtenlng-up  their  credit  approval 
In  order  to  cut  their  crippling  losses.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  practice  most  severely  hurts 
those  who  need  to  make  purchases  on  time 
payments.  For  example,  a  stove,  a  refrigera- 
tor, a  washing  machine,  or  a  used  car  may 
be  denied  to  someone  who  really  needs  it, 
because  having  been  badly  burnt  by  heavy 
bankruptcy  losses,  businesses  are  forced  to 
protect  themselves,  If  they  want  to  keep 
their  doors  open. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Important  to  empha- 
size that  we  do  not  oppose  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  1978  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Clearly,  part  of  the  reason  for  the  In- 
crease In  bankruptcies  could  be  due  to  the 
recession  and  mounting  unemployment.  But 
we  maintain  that  some  provisions  of  the 
1978  Code  are  enabling  consumers  who  are 
not  in  a  condition  of  genuine  economic  need 
to  take  unfair  advanUge  of  bankruptcy  as  a 
means  of  needlessly  avoiding  debts  which 
they  do  have  the  capacity  to  repay. 

We  believe  that  bankruptcy  should  be  In- 
voked as  a  last  resort  .  .  .  when  all  other 
possible  remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

However,  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  there 
are  a  plethora  of  personal  bankruptcies  that 
now  transcend  any  relationship  to  the  cur- 
rent economic  difficulties. 

Unsophisticated  men  and  women  are  en- 
ticed into  filing  bankruptcy  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that.  IlVe  »  new,  magic-formula,  over- 
the-counter  pill,  it  gives  instant  and  perma- 
nent relief  to  the  most  agonizing  personal 
financial  headaches. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  adver- 
tisements on  television  by  attorneys  that 
seem  designed  to  encourage  that  very 
notion. 

We  know,  that  in  the  real  world,  and  de- 
spite all  good  Intentions,  one  is  not  always 
untainted  by  taking  bankruptcy.  The  slate 
Is  seldom  wiped  clean.  There  may  be  serious 
consequences.  The  re-establlshment  of  good 
credit  can  be  a  long  and  painful  process  .  .  . 
something  that  the  debtor  may  not  have 
been  made  aware  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  Insidious 
aspect  to  the  increasingly  cavalier  attitude 
toward  bankruptcy  and  It  Inflicts  further 
damage  to  the  lower  Income  groups. 

The  highly  respected  Dr.  Andrew  Brim- 
mer, a  former  governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  has  calculated  the  cost  of 
bankruptcy  to  be  $7.00  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  In 
Kentucky,  sir,  the  penalty  is  even  higher.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  bankruptcy  in  my  state  has 
risen  to  $13.00  per  capita! 

That  loss  has  to  be  made  up  by  those  busi- 
nesses who  offer  credit  by  passing  it  along 
to  the  consumer,  and,  it  amounts  to  a 
hidden  form  of  taxation  .  .  .  taxation  at  Its 
worst,  I  might  add.  It  Is  a  regressive  tax  that 
places  the  heaviest  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  afford  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  explore  the  possibility  of  adding  a 
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new  legal  remedy  for  the  hard-pressed 
debtor.  It  should  be  designed  to  preserve 
some  of  the  protections  provided  by  bank- 
ruptcy, enable  debtors  to  re-establish  their 
credit,  and  help  reduce  the  debilitating 
losses  that  businesses  now  experience. 

In  our  opinion,  this  test,  or  program, 
could  be  based  upon  a  fair,  realistic  and  per- 
sonally-tailored financial  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  each  individual  or  family.  Such  a 
program,  I  am  told,  is  not  difficult  to  devise. 
In  fact,  trained  and  certified  financial  coun- 
selors use  them  every  day  In  working  with 
people  in  Louisville.  We  recommend  that  In- 
dividual priorities  be  considered,  personal 
needs  be  taken  Into  account  and  special  at- 
tention be  paid  to  Insure  that  a  reasonable 
quality  of  life  Is  guaranteed  for  those  who 
wish  to  embark  upon  a  program  to  pay  back 
their  debts. 

Last  year.  In  fact,  the  Louisville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  formed  the  special 
Ad-Hoc  Jefferson  County  Bankruptcy  Im- 
provement Committee  to  look  Into  some 
complaints  of  retail  businesses  .  .  .  small 
businesses  .  .  .  about  Increased  problems 
with  their  accounts  receivable,  due  to  per- 
sonal bankruptcies.  It  Included  the  cross- 
section  of  eleven  businesses  which  I  spoke 
of  earlier. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  Committee  Is 
the  Executive  Director  of  a  non-profit  fi- 
nancial counseling  service,  called 
A.C.C.E.P.T.,  (Agency  for  Credit  Counsel- 
ing, Education,  St  Preparatlonal  Training). 
Jim  Davis,  of  A.C.C.E.P.T.,  has  siunmarized 
its  experience  in  a  statement  which  our 
Bankruptcy  Committee  asked  that  I  read  to 
you.  Mr.  Davis's  statement  said: 

"Our  non-profit  financial  counseling 
agency  has  counseled  over  18,000  debt  trou- 
bled consumers  In  the  last  ten  years.  It  Is 
our  firm  conviction  that  people  want  to  pay 
their  debts.  We  are  equally  convinced  that 
the  present  system  of  bankruptcy  does  not 
offer  sufficient  opportunity  for  people  to 
pay  their  debts  from  future  earnings  with 
dignity,  and  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay.  Time  and  time  again  we  hear  consum- 
ers say,  'I  really  do  want  to  pay  what  I  owe, 
if  they  would  only  give  me  a  phance."  " 

The  program.  If  adopted  Into  law,  would 
be  subject  to  a  continual  review  and  reas- 
sessment of  the  person's  ablHty  to  pay,  en- 
couraging and  assisting  them  In  their  at- 
tempt to  climb  out  of  debt  and  Into  a  state 
of  financial  solvency. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  program  would 
assist  the  survival  of  small  business,  the 
sector  of  the  economy  that  Is  most  vulnera- 
ble to  abuse  of  the  bankruptcy  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  Americans 
who  are  now  faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
taking  bankruptcy  or  ftwlng  Insurmountable 
debt  would  appreciate  the  availability  of  a 
legal  remedy  that  can  avoid  both  extremes. 
When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  assumed  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the  econo- 
my of  this  nation  was  at  its  darkest  hour. 
And,  In  his  historic  first  Inauguaral  Ad- 
dress, President  Roosevelt  said: 

"Small  wonder  that  confidence  languishes 
for  It  thrives  only  ...  on  honesty,  on  honor, 
on  the  sacredness  of  our  obligations.  .  ." 

In  today's  environment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  people  can  be  enticed  to  file  for  bank- 
ruptcy. .  .  we  should.  .  .  we  must  seek  to 
offer  an  alternative  legal  remedy  that  pre- 
serves "the  sacredness  of  our  obligations". 

The  Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  citizens  of  our  community 
urge  you  to  continue  to  safeguard  those  per- 
sons who  are  truly  in  need  of  a  fresh  start. 
But  we  also  encourage  you  to  consider  an  al- 
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tematlve  legal  remedy,  so  that  those  able  to 
repay  their  debts  are  encouraged  by  the  law 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
courtesy  and  that  of  this  Subcommittee, 
and  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


PASSOVER— A  MESSAGE  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  next  Wednesday  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  Passover,  the 
3.000-year-old  celebration  of  the 
escape  of  the  Israelites  from  the  re- 
pression of  Pharaoh. 

As  the  Jewish  community  celebrates 
the  Passover  holiday  and  sits  down  to 
the  traditional  Seder  meal,  we  will  re- 
joice in  recalling  the  Divine  interven- 
tion which  restored  our  freedom.  But 
we  will  pause  to  remember  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  must  observe  an- 
other Passover  as  victims  of  oppressive 
regimes. 

Today  in  the  Soviet  Union  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jews  know  too  well 
the  meaning  of  persecution.  For  de- 
spite that  Government's  participation 
in  the  Helsinki  accords,  which  recog- 
nize the  basic  human  rights,  including 
freedom  of  religion  and  the  right  to 
emigrate,  more  Jews  were  arrested  in 
1981  than  in  any  year  in  the  past 
decade.  Elmigratlon  and  family  reunifi- 
cations  have  slowed  to  a  trickle.  Less 
than  300  persons  will  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  this  month  in  contrast  to  the 
3,000  Jews  who  left  2  years  ago.  KGB 
surveillance  of  Jews  has  increased  as 
have  illegal  searches  and  seizures  of 
personal  property.  AntLsemltlc  attacks 
have  common  policy  in  the  Govern- 
ment-controlled press.  No  area  of  life 
is  freed  from  Government  restrictions 
and  harassment.  Jewish  culture  class- 
es, Hebrew  studies,  and  even  scientific 
seminars  organized  by  Jews  have  been 
disrupted  by  Soviet  officials— and 
why?  Because  these  Jews  have  dared 
to  remain  faithful  to  their  religion  and 
wish  to  educate  their  children  in  their 
history  and  traditions.  Soviet  Jews  are 
persecuted  because  they  value  human 
life  and  seek  truth,  justice,  and  free- 
dom—ideals which  a  totalitarian  socie- 
ty cannot  abide.  For  in  a  closed  socie- 
ty, those  who  dare  to  think  such 
thoughts  and  dream  such  dreams  are 
considered  enemies  of  the  state  who 
must  be  silenced. 

Hundreds  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  to  resist  despite  the 
heavy  price  they  must  pay.  They  have 
earned  the  title  "refuseniks"— a  badge 
of  honor  in  America  but  a  thorn  in  the 
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side  of  a  socialist  state.  To  be  a  "re- 
fusenik,"  or  dissenter,  is  to  risk  one's 
life,  family,  possessions,  and  place  in 
society.  Filling  out  a  form  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  demonstrating,  or  holding  a 
sign  in  public  can  cause  a  Russian  Jew 
to  lose  his  Job,  his  right  to  work,  his 
apartment,  his  ration  book,  his  posses- 
sions, and  even  his  or  her  freedom. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  yet  to 
learn  that  though  it  may  silence  those 
who  speak  out,  it  cannot  forever  re- 
press the  human  spirit  and  its  longing 
for  freedom. 

We  who  eat  our  matzoh  in  freedom 
this  Passover  are  saddened  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  increasing  suffering  of 
the  Soviet  Jewish  community,  but  we 
are  proud  of  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation which  marks  their  efforts  to 
gain  religious  freedom. 

Over  the  last  11  years  a  host  of 
international  political,  religious  lead- 
ers, and  community  activists,  including 
many  past  and  present  members  of 
this  House,  have  worked  tirelessly  so 
that  260,000  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
able  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  find 
new  hope  and  new  lives  in  Israel  and 
other  democratic  societies. 

But  while  thousands  of  Jews  remain 
at  risk  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
smaller  gulags  that  contain  our  Syrian 
and  Falashan  brethren,  men  and 
women  of  good  will  cannot  rest  until 
these  persecuted  people  are  granted 
their  freedom.  May  the  message  of 
Passover  renew  the  hope  and  determi- 
nation of  those  who  are  oppressed, 
and  may  it  inspire  our  efforts  so  that 
next  year  they,  too,  may  celebrate  in 
freedom.* 


EIGHTY-ONE  MARYLAND 
RESIDENTS  BECOME  CITIZENS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MAJIYLAin) 
ni  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  81  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  welcoming  these  new  Amer- 
icans. 

Sang  Yong  Chung.  Hong  Sock 
Chung.  Tae  Kim,  Chung-Ming  Tang. 
Maurice  Ouazana.  Rekha  Shah.  Italia 
Bolesta.  Myoung-Joo  Choi  Rhee.  Al- 
phonso  Young  Soo  Rhee.  Hui  Choi, 
Wee  Choi,  Evm  Hee  Kim.  Michael 
Goland.  Nosratzaman  Bumham.  Hor 
Kul  Tsao,  Edna  May  McLeod,  Maria 
Teresa  Buendia.  Nicolas  Buendia.  Su- 
priya  Roy,  Dionisio  Bagon  Chua. 
Suthry  Tran,  Magdl  Oziel.  Juan  Azan 
Alvarez,  Rolando  Dela  Cruz,  Son  Thi 
Oettl.    Whitney    French    Morrill    in 
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behalf  of  Benjamin  Jun  Morrill  and 
Matthew  Jun  Morrill. 

Leyla  Malek,  Dung  Weeks,  Chong 
Kim,  Myong  Kim,  Sybille  Jagusch, 
Salim  Isa,  Izett  Scott,  Czestawa  Sie- 
mlon,  Zenon  Siemion,  Masoomeh  Chi- 
ladi,  Paramjit  Joshi,  Jai  Joshi,  Gerald 
Hurge,  Asad  Khan,  Kyung  Yoo. 
Young  Yoo.  Shu  Kuo.  Tong  Pae. 
Chung  Lee,  Sun  Kang.  Plnar  Ozand. 
Sarah  Lerman.  Adela  Gladsteln.  Maria 
Gikas.  Eun  Lee.  Simplicio  L.  Bon- 
tuyan.  Takashi  Kishimoto.  Ronald 
Stairs,  and  E>onnalee  Stairs  in  behalf 
of  Melissa  Joy  Stairs.  William  Riley 
Ledbetter.  and  Bong  Ledbetter,  in 
behalf  of  Hyujig  Mee  Ledbettef  and 
Hyung  Sook  Ledbetter,  Hyo  Chong. 
Nisei  Vinokurov.  Tsung-Pln  Chen. 
Dvosia  Tarakanski.  Marcia  Laud 
Aquino.  Fausto  Aquino.  Meira  Shnid- 
man.  Chau  Duong.  Sharoen  Fer- 
nandes,  Perpetua  Femandes.  Magdi 
Massuda.  Tai  Sung.  Despina  Kamin- 
aris.  Maria  Kaminaris.  Konstantinos 
Kaminaris.  Sabapathlppillai  Kulath- 
ungam.  Rupen  Patel.  Peng  Feng. 
Shubba  Roy.  Sun  Kim.  Dmitri  Glad- 
steln, Zina  Vinokurov.* 
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SPEAK  UP.  MR.  SMITH 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CAUPOHNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker:  the  Attorney  General  is  the 
lawyer  for  all  *he  people  of  this  coun- 
try. When  a  proposal  as  revolutionary 
as  the  Helms-Johnston  amendment 
that  strips  the  Federal  courts  of  cer- 
tain Jurisdiction  Is  under  consideration 
by  Congress,  certainly  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  submit  his 
considered  opinion. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  29. 
1982,  discusses  this  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing thoughtful  editorial: 
Speak  Up.  Mr.  Smith 

Attorney  Oeneral  William  FYench  Smith 
hu  been  dodging  a  posse  of  questioners  who 
want  to  know  what  he  thinks  about  the 
court-stripping  bills  In  Congress.  These  are 
the  measures  that  would  eviscerate  the 
power  of  the  Federal  courts  In  cases  affect- 
ing school  busing,  school  prayer,  abortion 
and  other  contentious  Issues.  No  entreaties 
for  comment  have  come  from  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  and  other  sponsors  of  these  bills.  So 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral harbors  reservations,  as  he  should,  but 
remains  silent  for  political  convenience,  as 
he  should  not. 

At  last,  however.  Chairman  Peter  Rodlno 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Insists  on 
ending  the  chase.  He  says  he  won't  even 
consider  the  Senate's  latest  anti-court  meas- 
ure, which  has  to  do  with  busing,  without 
the  benefit  of  advice  from  the  nation's  top 
legal  officer.  He  thinks  he'U  thus  get  It.  and 
"soon." 

Mr.  Smith  will  serve  justice  well  by  oppos- 
ing these  laws  forthrtghtly.  Each  blU  is  dif- 
ferent,  to  be  sure.   But   it  would  not   be 


unlawyerly  to  condemn  them  all  for  pro- 
scribing constitutional  rights. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  already  for- 
bidden the  Justice  Department  to  litigate 
any  school  desegregation  case  that  could 
result  In  court-ordered  busing.  Since  Mr. 
Smith  renounces  busing,  he  does  not  com- 
plain about  this  budgeUu-y  Inhibition.  But 
he  should  complain,  and  loudly,  about  the 
Implied  insult— that  he  cannot  be  trusted  to 
guide  his  department  conscientiously. 

More  pernicious  is  the  Senate's  rider  to 
the  same  Justice  Department  authorization 
bill  that  purports  to  outlaw  new  busing 
orders  and  reopen  old  ones.  A  year  late,  Mr. 
Smith  has  begun  to  grumble  about  the  use 
of  budget  bills  for  such  substantive  inter- 
vention and  he  rightly  wonders  how  the  de- 
partment could  handle  a  flood  of  reopened 
cases.  That  should  not  exhaust  his  objec- 
tions. 

The  opponents  of  this  provision  are  not 
ardent  promoters  of  busing  for  desegrega- 
tion, nor  are  most  of  the  judges  who  have 
ordered  busing.  It  has  been  a  last  resort  for 
segregated  systems  that  refuse  to  respond 
to  lesser  remedies.  To  forbid  it  Is  to  deny  mi- 
nority children  any  escaping  officially  segre- 
gated schools,  their  constitutional  right. 

Similar  bills  are  bad  because  they  encour- 
age evasion  of  the  Supreme  Courts  school 
prayer  rulings  or  attempt  to  nullify  a  preg- 
nant woman's  right  to  an  abortion.  The  de- 
vices vary,  but  their  main  feature  Is  denial 
of  access  to  the  Federal  courts,  the  tribu- 
nals most  likely  to  defend  Supreme  Court 
precedents  and  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tions. 

A  growing  number  of  eminent  scholars 
find  these  bills  themselves  unconstitutional. 
Others  deem  them,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
foundly unwise.  The  Attorney  General  must 
know  that.  Knowing  it.  he  should  tell  Con- 
gress.* 


UNICO  AWARDS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  new  JKRSrY 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  the  Newark  chapter  of  UNICO 
National  held  their  seventh  annual 
awards  breakfast.  The  breakfast  is 
always  a  special  occasion  for  all  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of 
UNICO— the  organization  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  that  Is  dedicat- 
ed to  community  service  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Italian  heritage  in 
America. 

FoUowlng  in  that  tradition,  UNICO 
this  year  has  honored  four  individuals 
who  have  exemplified  these  goals. 

The  recipient  of  the  first  award  is 
former  New  Jersey  Attorney  General 
James  Zazzali.  He  has  been  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  public  official  and 
administrator.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
and  a  former  Essex  County  prosecu- 
tor. 

Charles  Zizza,  chief  of  police  for  the 
city  of  Newark,  has  been  given  an 
award  for  exceptional  public  service  in 
the  area  of  law  enforcement.   Chief 
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Zizza,  has  spent  33  years  with  the 
police  department  and  has  been  the 
chief  since  1976. 

Another  award  went  to  Ace  Alagna, 
publisher  of  the  Italian  Tribune  News. 
Ace  has  been  honored  as  humanitari- 
an of  the  year  for  raising  over  $1  mil- 
lion on  behalf  of  the  Italian  earth- 
quake victims  and  for  his  ongoing  con- 
tributions to  the  community. 

The  last  award  has  been  given  to 
Sam  "Tip"  Spina,  of  Seton  Hall  Prep 
in  South  Orange.  Tip  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Brian  Plcolo  Award  for  his  out- 
standing athletic  ability  and  scholar- 
ship. Tip  played  4  years  of  football 
and  baseball  at  Seton  Hall  and  will 
continue  his  career  at  the  University 
of  Maine.  He  will  major  in  business  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  individuals 
chosen  this  year  are  excellent  exam- 
ples of  dedication  to  their  community 
and  their  heritage.  They  bring  honor 
to  their  State,  and  I  am  proud  to  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress.* 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  REDUCTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMARTUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  March  30.  1982 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the 
grave  consequences  of  nuclear  war, 
and  the  policy  direction  our  country 
should  take  on  this  issue. 

Nuclear  arms  pose  perhaps  the  most 
serious  threat  to  survival  known  to 
mankind.  We  have  reached  a  point  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race  beyond  which,  I 
fervently  hope,  we  dare  not  go  fur- 
ther. Producing  more  and  more  nucle- 
ar weapons  of  Increased  sophistication 
cannot  be  the  answer  to  our  defense 
needs,  neither  will  it  make  our  lives 
more  secure.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  superpowers  to  face  these  serious 
dangers  squarely  and  rethink  our  de- 
fense arrangements.  E^'ery  country 
wants  to  be  secure  and  well  defended 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  there  is 
a  point  at  which  we  cross  the  thresh- 
old into  dangerous  and  unfamiliar 
ground,  a  stage  In  which  we  have  the 
awesome  capability  of  launching  the 
ultimate  in  chaos  and  mass  destruc- 
tion, exploding  apart  the  delicately 
balanced  world  we  know. 

Our  country  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  act  and  make  the  right 
choices  now.  We  face  a  very  grave 
prospect,  one  that  is  unparalleled  in 
human  history,  and  one  which  can 
barely  be  Impressed  in  the  imagination 
of  the  human  mind.  Who  could  de- 
scribe anything  worse?  Our  only  goal 
and  our  only  choice  is  to  diffuse  this 
nuclear  arms  race.  To  do  this,  we  must 
be  willing  to  imagine  the  world  that 
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the  success  of  oiu-  efforts  can  make.  It 
is  possible  and  we  can  do  it. 

Thousands  of  people  in  our  commu- 
nities, our  country,  and  throughout 
the  world,  consisting  of  all  age  groups, 
walks  of  life,  religious  beliefs,  and  po- 
litical persuasions  have  been  com- 
pelled to  act  to  reverse  the  direction  in 
which  we  so-e  headed,  a  course  which 
leaves  no  escape  from  mass  destruc- 
tion. These  are  the  people  who  have 
been  stunned,  and  horrified  at  the  rev- 
elation that  nuclear  war  is  a  very  real 
possibility  in  our  lifetime.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  demanding  that 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren be  free  from  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear Incineration.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  fighting  to  preserve 
our  future. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
policy  direction  our  country  appears  to 
be  taking.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's comments  on  grassroots  and 
congressional  support  for  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal  are  particularly  dis- 
turbing. The  State  Department's  Di- 
rector of  Politico-Military  Affairs, 
Richard  R.  Burt,  has  said,  "...  the 
Administration  cannot  support  the 
freeze  Itself, "  and  the  President,  in 
clarifying  this  position,  asserts  that 
such  a  mutual  freeze  would  force  the 
United  States  "into  a  position  of  mili- 
tary disadvantage  and  dangerous  vul- 
nerability," and  that  "a  nuclear  freeze 
at  this  time  would  legitimize  a  condi- 
tion of  great  advantage  for  the  Sovi- 
ets." It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  al- 
ready at  a  disadvantage,  having 
amassed  a  nuclear  arms  stockpile  ca- 
pable of  widespread  destruction,  and 
that  we  are  already  In  too  vxilnerable 
and  dangerous  a  situation  not  to  take 
some  action,  or  make  some  attempt  to 
stop  the  further  production,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
worldwide.  Mr.  Burt  has  stated: 

We  have  been  able  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war 
since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  by  main- 
taining an  equilibrium  in  military  capabili- 
ties, and  that  is  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

The  fact  is  there  comes  a  time  when 
our  race  to  parity  becomes  a  race  to 
finish.  Mr.  Burt  is  right,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  movement  he  describes 
which  has  propelled  us  into  a  more 
precarious  and  frightening  situation. 

Our  country  must  have  a  credible 
policy  with  respect  to  arms  control. 
The  President  has  stated  that  he 
strongly  favors  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons;  yet  in  his  fiscal  year  1983  de- 
fense budget  he  proposes  that  we 
spend  an  additional  43  percent  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  show  a  serious 
demonstrable  commitment  to  halting 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  one  that  can 
mean  significant  progress  toward  a 
more  secure  suid  peaceful  world  tor  us 
all. 

Those  of  us  who  support  a  nuclear 
freeze,  and  Immediate  nuclear  arms  re- 
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ductlon  negotiations  thereafter,  un- 
derstand the  path  the  United  States 
has  taken  thus  far  and  the  reasons  for 
it.  What  we  are  saying  now  is,  enough 
is  enough.  There  are  those  who  say  let 
us  build  now  and  negotiate  later.  This 
Is  precisely  what  we  have  been  doing 
all  along.  Rather,  we  would  freeze  the 
nuclear  arsenals  now  and  then  discuss 
how  we  can  move  toward  more  sane 
and  controllable  security  arrange- 
ments. 

Johnathan  Schell,  in  his  New 
Yorker  magazine  series  on  this  Issue, 
says: 

In  Its  apparent  durability,  a  world  men- 
aced with  Imminent  doom  Is  In  a  way  decep- 
tive. It  Is  almost  an  illusion.  Now  we  are  sit- 
ting at  the  breakfast  table  drinking  our 
coffee  and  reading  the  newspaper,  but  in  a 
moment  we  may  be  inside  a  fireball  whose 
temperature  is  tens  of  thousands  of  degrees. 
Now  we  are  on  our  way  to  work,  walking 
through  the  city  streets,  but  in  a  moment 
we  may  be  standing  on  an  empty  plain 
under  a  darkened  sky  looking  for  the 
charred  remnants  of  our  children.  Now  we 
are  alive,  but  in  a  moment  we  may  be  dead. 
Now  there  is  human  life  on  earth,  but  in  a 
moment  it  may  be  gone. 

We  can  do  something  to  steer  our- 
selves away  from  this  scenario.  The 
nuclear  freeze  proposal  recognizing 
the  need  to  reduce  the  level  of  nuclear 
arms  on  both  sides,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  promises  a  real  be- 
ginning in  nuclear  arms  reduction.  I 
support  it  wholeheartedly.* 


COMMERCIAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  today  ad- 
dressing issues  relating  to  commercial 
research  and  development  activities. 
One  bill  would  make  permanent  the  25 
percent  tax  credit  for  Increases  in  R. 
<&  D.  spending.  The  other  bill  would 
permanently  exempt  domestic  R.  &  D. 
activities  from  section  861  allocation 
requirements. 

Both  of  these  subjects  were  included 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
(ERTA)  of  1981.  However,  the  ERTA 
provisions  were  of  limited  duration, 
with  the  Incremental  tax  credit  in 
effect  until  1985  and  the  suspension  of 
section  861  regulations  effective  for  2 
years.  To  provide  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  tax  planning  and  business  de- 
cisions on  research  investment,  the 
Congress  should  give  early  consider- 
ation to  making  these  provisions  per- 
manent. The  primary  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing these  two  bills  is  to  provide  ap- 
propriate vehicles  for  considering 
these  issues  at  an  early  date,  to 
remove    any    uncertainty    over    tax 
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policy  on  research  and  development 
activities. 

It  is  particularly  Important  to 
promptly  address  the  section  861  allo- 
cation issue.  Last  year,  as  part  of 
ERTA.  the  Congress  demonstrated  its 
concern  that  the  section  861  allocation 
regulations  actually  encouraged  corpo- 
rations with  foreign  sales  to  move 
some  research  activities  overseas  to 
prevent  a  portion  of  those  expenses 
from  being  disallowed.  The  House  bill 
Included  langviage  permanently  ex- 
empting research  and  development  ex- 
penses from  the  section  861  allocation 
requirements,  and  the  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded a  1-year  suspension.  The  con- 
ference agreement  provided  a  2-year 
suspension  of  section  861  for  research. 
R.  &  D.  expenses,  and  directed  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
vide Congress  a  study  on  the  impact  of 
the  regulations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  has  not 
submitted  the  required  study,  and  It  is 
unclear  when  that  might  be  complet- 
ed. I  fear  that  if  we  substantially  delay 
consideration  of  the  issue,  there  will 
be  insufficient  time  for  the  Congress 
to  carefully  consider  the  relatively 
complex  issue  to  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  in  corporate  decision- 
making. The  worst  possible  situation 
would  be  for  business  planners  to  ar- 
range to  conduct  some  research  out- 
side the  United  States  to  insure  that 
they  will  not  be  denied  tax  deductions 
for  those  expenses.  I  believe  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
examine  the  situation  later  this  year, 
and  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
consideration. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  25 
percent  incremental  credit  is  some- 
what different,  of  course,  inasmuch  as 
the  incentive  has  Just  gone  into  effect 
and  will  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
1985.  Regulations  outlining  how  the 
credit  should  be  computed  have  not 
yet  been  developed,  and  may  not  be  fi- 
nalized until  very  late  this  year  or 
even  1983.  For  this  reason,  many  com- 
panies are  uncertain  as  to  how  the 
credit  may  work  for  them,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  impact  of  the  incentive.  Many 
business  decisionmakers  are  already 
asking  what  the  future  of  the  credit 
may  be.  realizing  that  there  will  be 
some  uncertainty  until  the  regulations 
are  fully  known.  While  it  may  be  pre- 
mature to  call  for  immediate  action  to 
make  the  incremental  credit  perma- 
nent, I  do  want  to  signal  that  some  of 
us  in  the  Congress  will  push  for  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  at  an  early 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  fate  of  the 
credit  from  being  decided  at  the  last 
moment,  which  would  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Incentive. 

The  research  incentives  enacted  last 
suimmer  as  part  of  E31TA  enjoyed 
broad,  bipartisan  support,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced today  also  have  bipartisan  sup- 
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port.  The  principal  proponents  of  the 
section  861  changes.  Mr.  HErrn.  and 
Mr.  Fhxnzxl  are  Joining  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  to  make  the  R.  <k  D.  exemp- 
tion permanent,  and  the  chief  cospon- 
sor  of  the  tax  credit  incentive.  Mr. 
PicKLX  has  Joined  as  the  primary  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  making  the  incre- 
mental credit  permanent.  Together, 
we  want  to  insure  that  these  impor- 
tant tax  incentives  to  encourage  do- 
mestic research  and  development  re- 
ceive timely  consideration  to  reduce 
any  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  indus- 
try decisionmakers  over  their  future.* 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  NEED 
A  FAIR  SHAKE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  issue  of  the  agricultural  letter 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Chicago  contains  some  disturbing 
statistics  which  I  hoped  never  to  see  as 
a  U.S.  Congressman.  According  to  an 
article  in  that  publication,  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  are  expected  by  the 
USDA  to  decline  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  from  a  record  $43.8  billion 
last  year  to  $42.5  billion  this  year. 

The  article  tells  a  sad  tale  of  the 
dropoff  in  exports:  exports  to  Latin 
America  down  a  fourth,  experts  to 
Eastern  Europe  down  55  percent,  and 
so  on. 

Jeffrey  Miller,  author  of  the  article, 
attributes  the  decline  to  "high  interest 
rates,  a  strong  U.S.  dollar,  and  slug- 
gish economic  growth."  Whatever  the 
reason  for  the  decline.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  Join  me  in 
being  shocked  by  such  developments. 
Agricultural  exports  have  been  a 
savior  In  the  battle  against  a  U.S. 
trade  deficit.  During  fiscal  year  1982. 
for  example,  the  agricultural  trade 
surplus  stood  at  roughly  $26.5  billion. 
During  1981.  by  comparison,  the  non- 
agricultural  trade  deficit  skjTocketed 
to  $60  billion. 

What  distresses  me  particularly 
about  these  developments  Is  how  un- 
necessary they  are.  Nontariff  trade 
barriers  blocking  the  sale  of  American 
agricultural  goods  abroad  are  robbing 
us  of  foreign  markets  without  cause. 
Such  conditions  are  intolerable.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
5860,  the  Unfair  Agricultural  Trade 
Barrier  Relief  Act  of  1982.  That  bill 
would  give  foreign  nations  strong  in- 
centives to  open  up  their  markets  to 
our  products  at  risk  of  losing  access  to 
American  consumers.  I  strongly  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  measure 
so  that  we  can  begin  to  reverse  this 
dangerous  trend. 
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So  that  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  can  learn  for  themselves  of  the 
problems  facing  us,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  the  text  of  the  Miller 
article.  I  hope  that  its  facts  prompt 
other  Members  of  this  body  to  action 
as  well. 

AORICVLTURAI.  EXPORTS  NEED  A  FAIR  SHAKE 

(By  Jeffrey  L.  Miller) 

U.S.  »gTtcultural  exports  have  slowed  In 
recent  months  and  for  all  of  fiscal  1982  may 
fall  below  last  year's  level.  The  USDA  now 
expects  agricultural  exports  for  the  year 
ending  In  September  to  fall  to  $42.5  billion, 
down  from  the  record  $43.8  billion  of  last 
year.  This  would  mark  the  first  year-to-year 
decline  since  fiscal  1969.  Agricultura]  Im- 
ports are  also  forecast  to  decline  from  the 
year -earlier  level.  As  a  result,  the  agricultur- 
al trade  surplus  may  remain  virtually  un- 
changed from  the  record  fiscal  1981  level. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year 
(October-December)  the  value  of  agricultur- 
al exports  trailed  the  year-earlier  level  by  4 
percent.  Lower  prices  contributed  most  of 
the  decline  as  the  volume  of  shipments  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  from  the  year 
before.  Exports  to  a  number  of  our  major 
foreign  customers  were  down.  Exports  to 
Extern  Europe  were  down  55  percent,  with 
Poland— the  largest  market  for  U.S.  exports 
In  that  region— accounting  for  most  of  the 
decline.  Growing  economic  problems,  cou- 
pled with  growing  difficulties  In  getting 
international  credit  financing,  contributed 
to  the  sharply  lower  exports  to  East  Euro- 
pean countries.  Exports  to  Latin  America 
were  down  a  fourth,  owing  to  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  shipments  to  Mexico.  Exports  to 
Asia  decreased  by  5  percent  as  Japan— the 
major  buyer  in  that  region— reduced  Its  pur- 
chases of  grain  and  fruits.  High  Interest 
rates,  a  strong  U.S.  dollar,  and  sluggish  eco- 
nomic growth  continued  to  plague  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  sales  to  a  number  of  these 
developed  and  developing  countries.  In  con- 
trast, exports  to  Western  Europe  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  were  up  nearly  a 
fifth  due  to  a  sharp  rise  in  shipments  to 
Spain.  Exports  to  Africa  were  up  8  percent 
while  exports  to  the  USSR  were  up  17  per- 
cent from  the  year  before. 

Export  volume  was  virtually  unchanged  as 
sharply  lower  feedgrain  exports  offset 
volume  gains  for  soybeans,  wheat,  and  most 
other  products.  E>e8plte  abundant  supplies 
and  lower  prices,  com  export  volume  in  Oc- 
tober-December fell  25  percent  from  the 
year  before.  Com  exports  account  for  about 
four-tenths  of  the  total  volume  of  agricul- 
tural exports.  In  the  same  period,  however, 
wheat  exports  rose  17  percent  and  soybean 
exports  were  up  a  third.  Wheat  and  soy- 
beans make  up  another  four-tenths  of  the 
export  volume. 

For  all  of  fiscal  1982,  export  tonnage  Is  es- 
timated to  Increase  4  percent  above  the 
year-earlier  level.  Orains  and  oilseeds  will 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  overseas  ship- 
ments and  most  of  the  gain  is  expected  to 
arise  from  the  already  evident  higher 
export  volumes  of  wheat  and  soybeans. 
Nearly  50  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and 
flour  are  expected  to  be  exported,  up  from 
42.2  million  metric  tons  in  fiscal  1981.  Ship- 
ments of  soybeans  are  estimated  at  23.1  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  a  15  percent  increase  over 
the  year  before.  Soybean  meal  and  oil  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  reach  7.5  million 
metric  tons,  compared  to  6.9  million  metric 
tons  the  year  before.  The  pace  of  soybean 
and  soybean  product  shipments  is  expected 
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to  slow  from  the  rate  evident  in  the  Octo- 
ber-December quarter  due  to  competition 
from  the  soon  to  be  harvested  supplies  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Also,  about  1.6 
million  metric  tons  of  sunflower  seeds— an 
oilseed  which  has  only  been  exported  since 
the  mid  1970s— are  estimated  to  be  shipped 
this  year.  Although  wheat  and  soybean  ex- 
ports may  be  at  record  and  near-record 
levels,  respectively,  com  exports  are  expect- 
ed to  trail  the  year-ago  level  by  about  8  per- 
cent. This  means,  in  view  of  the  trend  evi- 
dent in  the  first  quarter,  that  the  pace  of 
com  exports  will  have  to  pick  up  consider- 
ably in  the  months  ahead,  averaging  at  least 
equal  to  year-earlier  levels. 

Agricultural  exports  to  many  areas  of  the 
world  are  expected  to  trail  the  previous 
year's  level  in  fiscal  1982.  The  value  of  ship- 
ments to  Asia  win  likely  decline  from  $16.1 
billion  in  fiscal  1981  to  $15.4  billion.  The 
Asian  estimate  includes  exports  of  $6.0  bil- 
lion to  Japan  and  $1.8  billion  to  China- 
down  from  $6.7  billion  and  $2.2  billion,  re- 
spectively, in  fiscal  1981.  ShipmenU  to  Latin 
American  countries  are  projected  to  decline 
$1.1  billion  from  198 Is  total  of  $6.9  billion. 
Exports  to  Eastem  Europe  are  projected  to 
decline  from  $2.1  billion  the  year  before  to 
$1.4  billion.  In  contrast,  exports  to  Westem 
Europe  are  projected  to  rise  from  $11.8  bil- 
lion a  year  ago  to  $12.4  billion.  And  ship- 
ments to  the  USSR  may  rise  from  $1.7  bil- 
lion to  $2.3  billion,  despite  the  tensions  in 
trade  relations  resulting  from  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  Polish  intemal  affairs.  Over- 
all, the  value  of  agricultural  exports  to  all 
customers  is  projected  at  $42.5  billion.  3  per- 
cent below  fiscal  1981  s  level. 

Agricultural  imports  are  expected  to  total 
$16  billion  this  year,  down  from  $17.2  billion 
a  year  ago.  Lower  prices  are  expected  to 
more  than  offset  a  nominal  rise  in  Import 
volume  this  year.  The  bulk  of  the  decrease 
reflecte  lower  prices  for  sugar  and  coffee, 
which  together  account  for  about  one-third 
of  all  imported  agricultural  commodities. 
The  volume  of  sugar  and  coffee  imports  is 
projected  to  increase  slightly  this  year,  al- 
though both  items  continue  to  experience 
declining  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  Shipmente  of  Australian 
beef,  the  next  largest  Import  commodity, 
are  expected  to  fall  below  the  level  of  a  year 
ago. 

The  agricultural  trade  surplus  for  fiscal 
1982  is  expected  to  be  $26.5  billion,  about 
the  same  as  the  year  before.  Although  it 
will  not  offset  other  deficits,  the  agricultur- 
al trade  surplus  will  make  a  sizable  dent  in 
the  overall  U.S.  trade  deficit.  The  non-agri- 
cultural trade  account  in  calendar  1981  was 
in  deficit  about  $60  billion. 

U.S.  agricultural  trade,  while  important  to 
the  farm  economy  and  the  nation's  trade 
balance,  will  remain  critically  important  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Foreign  buyers  rely  on 
the  U.S.  to  supply  about  three-fourths  of 
the  com.  four-fifths  of  the  soybeans,  two- 
fifths  of  the  wheat,  and  one-fifth  of  the  rice 
moving  in  world  trade.* 
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defect  is  the  number  one  crippler  of 
children,  seven  times  more  common 
than  muscular  dystrophy  and  five 
times  more  conunon  than  multiple 
sclerosis. 

The  name  means  "open  spine"  and 
until  some  30  years  ago.  a  child  affect- 
ed with  this  damage  to  the  spine  and 
nervous  system  could  not  be  expected 
to  live  long.  Thanks  to  new  medicines 
and  new  surgical  techniques,  the  sur- 
vival rate  has  improved  and  one  bom 
with  SB  can  have  a  normal  lifespan. 
Unfortunately,  the  instances  of  the 
defect  have  increased  sdso.  More  re- 
search is  needed,  more  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

This  Saturday  the  Illinois  Spina 
Bifida  Association  will  hold  a  dinner 
dance  to  promote  improved  medical, 
educational,  and  vocational  services. 
This  group,  one  of  a  number  of  spina 
bifida  organizations  in  Illinois,  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Chicago  and  suburban 
area  and  is  250  strong.  They  have  been 
in  existence  14  years  and  provide 
needed  support  for  each  other  as  par- 
ents of  spina  bifida  children,  or  suffer- 
ers themselves.  They  also  perform  the 
very  important  function  of  educating 
the  public. 

There  are  other  State  associations 
and  a  national  organization  as  well, 
and  through  their  work  and  the  ef- 
forts of  groups  such  as  the  Illinois 
Spina  Bifida  Association,  we  have 
learned  that  persons  bom  with  SB 
need  the  opportunity  to  develop  to 
their  full  potential,  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence and  to  live  in  a  barrier-free 
society.  With  proper  medical  attention 
they  can  lead  a  normal  life. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Illinois 
Spina  Bifida  Association  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  Join  with  me  in  wishing 
them  much  success  with  their  dinner 
dance  and  in  their  work.  I  also  thank 
them  for  helping  us  all  to  grow  more 
sensitive  to  the  problem  of  SB  and  our 
responsibilities  to  these  children  and 
adults.* 


OPEN  SPINE 


BALANCED  ENERGY  POLICY 
DESPERATELY  NEEDED 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  out  of 
400  children  bom  in  this  country  is  af- 
flicted with  spina  bifida.  This  birth 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACRUSETTB 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  1982  budget, 
once  again,  totally  Ignores  the  eco- 
nomic and  security  necessities  of  es- 
tablishing a  balanced,  long-term 
energy  policy.  Rather,  Mr.  Reagan 
elects  to  follow  a  haphazard  course 
which  relies  almost  entirely  on  nuclear 
power  and  the  free  market.  While  we 
all  support  the  theory  of  the  free- 
market  system,  it  is  clear  that  given 
the  present  state  of  our  energy  econo- 
my that  we  cannot  totally  rely  on  the 
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free  market  without  running  the  risk 
of  national  economic  collapse. 

While  we  are  presently  engaged  in 
an  international  oil  glut,  we  must  still 
remember  that  we  are  a  finite  planet 
with  limited  resources.  Given  this  con- 
clusion, we  would  do  far  better  to  pre- 
pare for  the  eventual  decline,  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  begin  building  a 
strong  and  varied  energy  base  on 
which  to  stand. 

We  cannot  deny  the  continued 
threat  of  oil  embargos  from  the 
Middle  East— the  source  of  one-fourth 
of  oiu"  energy  supplies.  We  au-e  also 
overly  dependent  on  nuclear  power  as 
our  best  hope  for  the  future.  Instead 
of  growth  within  this  controversial  in- 
dustry, we  now  see  a  dramatic  Increase 
in  the  number  of  proposed  plants 
which  will  never  be  built. 

Daniel  Yergin,  MIT  professor  and 
author  of  Energy  F\iture,  proposes  in 
the  March  31,  1982,  Issue  of  New  Re- 
public, a  10-point  program  for  coming 
to  grips  with  our  energy  problems.  His 
commonsense  approach  realizes  the 
need  for  not  only  business  involve- 
ment but  government  involvement  as 
well.  His  approach  sOlows  for  flexibil- 
ity, invention  and  high  reliance  on 
free-market  forces  without  placing  the 
financial  burden  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor  and  elderly. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wiU  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  article  which 
follows: 

Energy 
(By  Daniel  Yergin) 
The  energy  problem  has  imposed  an  enor- 
mous cost  on  the  American  people— in 
higher  inflation,  lost  economic  growth,  and 
growing  unemployment.  It  has  dealt  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  health  and  competitiveness 
of  Important  parts  of  American  industry. 
And  it  has  created  grave  new  security  prob- 
lems for  the  United  SUtes.  There  was  un- 
derstandable confusion  about  how  to  re- 
spond to  this  problem,  which  largely  grew 
out  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  oil  imports 
into  the  United  SUtes.  But  there  were  other 
causes  as  well.  A  Jerry-built  regulatory 
structure  emerged  in  response  to  the  1973 
oil  embargo,  and  the  issue  of  energy  pricing 
became  the  subject  of  a  long  political  battle. 
The  years  since  1973  have  been  a  powerful 
and  often  painful  learning  experience  for 
the  American  people. 

Major  progress  has  been  reported  recently 
in  increased  domestic  energy  production,  de- 
creased oil  imports,  and  a  dramatic  move 
toward  greater  energy  efficiency.  Today  the 
U.S.  Is  more  than  15  percent  more  energy 
efficient  than  it  was  In  1973.  Yet  the  adjust- 
ment process  Is  far  from  complete.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  slowdown  in  energy  con- 
sumption reflects  the  slump  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  rather  than  real  progress  in 
energy  conservation.  The  U.S.  remains  vul- 
nerable to  fluctuations  and  disruptions  In 
the  world  market.  Disruption  can  occur 
quickly.  We  import  more  oil  than  any  other 
Industrial  nation  consumes.  World  oil  prices 
in  1980  reached  levels  that,  in  the  first  part 
of  1979,  had  not  been  anticipated  until  the 
year  2000.  Our  vulnerability  could  become 
even  more  severe  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
if  a  decline  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
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some  OPEC  countrie*  leaves  future  world 
oU  exports  even  more  concentrated  In  the 
Persian  Oulf. 

Further  problems  could  well  Impose  great- 
er economic  burdens.  Indeed,  because 
energy  costs  have  risen  as  a  share  of  our 
ffroas  national  product— from  3  percent  to 
almost  10  percent— any  sisniflcant  changes 
in  the  price  of  oU  will  have  an  Increasingly 
harmful  effect  on  our  economy.  Moreover, 
the  question  of  energy  security  has  become 
even  more  serious,  pointing  to  the  dangers 
of  international  conflict. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  tried  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  energy  problem.  It  has 
ignored  the  major  role  of  the  oil  shocks  in 
the  downturn  in  the  economy.  It  has  estab- 
lished extremely  unbalanced  policies.  E)e- 
spite  Its  rhetoric  about  the  free  market.  It 
has  played  favorites:  Increasing  support  for 
nuclear  power,  a  relatively  minor  part  of 
our  overall  energy  mix.  and  reducing  sup- 
port for  promising  energy  developments. 

The  Imbalance  Is  Just  as  clear  In  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  Administration's  for- 
eign and  security  policies  and  its  energy 
policies.  In  the  international  realm,  it  pro- 
claims that  there  Is  a  major  energy  security 
problem  in  the  Middle  East,  and  hopes  that 
by  increasing  the  defense  budget  by  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars,  it  can  meet  those  vulnera- 
bilities. Yet  it  refuses  to  spend  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  that  amount  to  reduce  the  essential 
vulnerability  at  home.  Moreover,  It  has  em- 
barked on  a  kind  of  energy  Isolationism  that 
may  estrange  us  from  our  most  important 
allies,  and  put  us  in  dangerous  competition 
with  them. 

What  Is  the  right  way  to  proceed?  We 
must  develop  a  balanced  energy  policy  that 
will  serve  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people  In  the  face  of  the  uncertainties  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  policy  should  avoid 
the  regulation  and  the  intervention  that 
proved  so  troublesome  in  the  1970s.  It  can 
help  correct  the  substantial  market  imper- 
fections by  creating  new  Incentives  and  pro- 
viding better  Information  to  the  public.  The 
American  people  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
rapid  adjustment  to  altering  prices  and 
availability:  they  will  only  be  able  to  do  that 
if  they  have  the  tools.  A  balanced  energy 
policy  would  make  those  tools  available.  It 
would  provide  a  diversified  portfolio  of  ap- 
proaches with  different  maturities,  aimed  at 
providing  the  widest  flexibility  possible.  The 
sensible  energy  policy  is  geared  toward  inno- 
vation, It  looks  to  the  future,  and  It  provides 
a  stable  foundation  for  a  renewal  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  policy  would  implement 
the  following  measures: 

(1)  Conjerration.- This  has  proved  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  short-term 
and  medium-term  energy  source.  And  we 
have  seen  only  the  earliest  results  of  energy 
efficiency.  Yet  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  expressed  hostility  to  conservation  In 
both  word  and  deed.  There  Is  an  Important 
role  for  the  government  to  play  in  facilitat- 
ing conservation.  Prices  may  provide  a 
signal,  but  that  signal  becomes  less  mean- 
ingful If  people  do  not  have  information, 
capital,  or  know-how.  And  as  we  have  seen 
recently,  price  signals  themselves  can  be 
confusing.  Conservation  is  competing 
against  other  energy  sources  which  have 
been  heavily  subsidized,  and  conservation 
efforts  are  hindered  by  lack  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  Research  and  Information 
programs  should  be  developed  to  facilitate 
these  efforts.  The  difficulties  of  financing 
which  plague  both  the  homeowner  and  in- 
dustry should  be  eased.  Finally,  the  federal 
government  can  provide  support  for  state 
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and  local  energy  programs  that  encourage 
conservation  and  work  directly  with  the 
users  of  energy. 

(2)  Phased  Decontrol  of  AH  Natural  Oat. 
uHth  a  Wind/aU  Tax  on  "Old  Gas."— The 
present  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  decontrols 
only  part  of  America's  natural  gas  supply. 
The  act  was  written  in  1978,  for  a  world  in 
which  natural  gas  would  compete  with  oil 
costing  between  $13  and  $15  a  barrel. 
Within  months  of  lU  approval,  that  world 
ceased  to  exist.  And  partial  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  will  penalize  some  consumers  and 
regions,  while  subsidizing  others.  A  windfall 
tax  on  "Old  gas  "  should  be  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive decontrol.  It  should  be  used  to 
buffer  lower-income  people;  to  make  financ- 
ing available  for  greater  energy  efficiency 
for  all  residential  smd  Industrial  consumers; 
and  to  reduce  other  tax  burdens. 

Meanwhile,  the  windfall  tax  on  so-called 
"new  oil."  which  hinders  incentive  for  ex- 
ploration and  development,  should  be  re- 
moved. 

(3)  The  StraUgic  Petroleum  Reserue:- This 
Is  a  key  defense  against  future  oil  shocks.  A 
substantial  reserve,  wisely  managed,  can 
prevent  the  shortages  and  panic  that  other- 
wise can  result  in  further  price  Jolts.  The 
rate  at  which  It  Is  filled  should  be  Increased 
to  at  least  300.000  barrels  a  day,  until  the 
target  of  750  million  barrels  is  rL-ached.  This 
would  compensate  for  a  complete  loss  of  all 
oil  imports  for  half  a  year.  Procedures  need 
to  be  developed  for  release  of  the  oil,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  reserve  should  be  set  aside 
to  help  cope  with  smaller  disruptions. 

(4)  Emergency  Preparedness.— Vfe  have 
learned  that  panic  and  Ill-considered  inter- 
vention can  help  turn  a  minor  oil  shortfall 
Into  a  major  price  crisis— and  leave  us  with  a 
burden  of  heavy-handed  regulation.  There 
is  a  strong  probability  of  further  oil  disrup- 
tions, yet  the  subject  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness has  been  virtually  dropped  by  the 
Administration.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
high  priority.  These  measures  should  be 
geared  to  the  market  as  much  as  possible,  to 
allow  the  widest  latitude  for  Individual  deci- 
sion. They  should  be  constructed  to  avoid 
excessive  bureaucratic  and  regulatory  inter- 
vention. One  method  would  be  stand-by  au- 
thority for  a  gas  tax  or  a  duty  on  Imported 
oil  that  could  be  activated  in  a  crisis.  The 
revenues  should  be  rapidly  recycled  in  the 
Interest  of  equity  and  to  avoid  a  shock. 

(5)  International  Cooperation.— The 
United  States  has  overwhelming  influence 
as  a  consumer  on  the  world  oil  market.  It 
currently  receives  about  a  quarter  of 
OPEC's  entire  production.  The  U.S.  has 
very  Important  and  close  relations  with  the 
other  industrial  oil-importing  nations.  It 
must  maintain  and  strengthen  the  coopera- 
tive framework  for  energy  problems  among 
the  industrial  nations,  which  Involve  such 
instruments  as  the  International  Energy 
Agency  and  the  economic  summits.  This  will 
help  to  maintain  America's  leadership  role, 
to  avoid  mad  scrambles  for  supplies,  and  to 
prevent  energy-related  disputes  from  split- 
ting the  Western  alliance.  A  policy  of 
energy  isolationism  will  only  damage  the 
long-term  Interests  of  the  U.S.  and  endan- 
ger the  international  monetary  system. 

(6)  Renewable  Sources  of  Energy.— These 
Include  a  broad  range  of  energy  options, 
from  familiar  sources  such  as  wood  and  hy- 
dropower  to  fast  growing  energy  crops  to 
passive  solar  designs  and  active  solar  sys- 
tems to  photovoltaic  and  other  high  tech- 
nologies. Some  are  already  playing  a  notice- 
able role.  All  of  them  present  opportunities, 
but  neither  the  full  potential  nor  possible 
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drawbacks  are  yet  clear.  But  some  combina- 
tion of  renewable  energy  sources  will  play  a 
significant  role  In  the  19908  and  certainly  In 
the  next  century.  There  is  a  need  to  contin- 
ue Incentives  and  Information  programs  in 
order  to  develop  renewable  energies. 

(7)  Research  and  Development— The  gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  assist  in  research 
and  development.  This  Is  the  way  that  many 
significant  technologies,  now  Important  to 
our  economy,  were  developed.  Government 
can  afford  a  risk  that  the  private  sector 
cannot  t>ear.  and  can  take  a  longer  perspec- 
tive than  the  Individual  firm.  The  recent 
cycle  of  increasing  and  then  decreasing 
funds  for  R&D  does  not  create  a  climate  in 
which  creativity  and  Innovation  can  devel- 
op. It  is  also  crucial  that  the  R&D  effort  be 
balanced,  and  not.  as  now.  concentrated 
only  in  nuclear  power.  Conservation  and 
solar  and  synthetic  fuels  should  be  treated 
in  an  even-handed  fashion.  If  we  fail  to 
move  In  this  direction,  we  will  lose  competi- 
tiveness in  world  markets  and  American 
firms  will  lose  competitiveness  even  in  the 
market  here  at  home. 

(8)  Protections  for  Lower-Income  Consum- 
ers.— The  price  control  system  of  the  1970s 
can  now  be  seen  as  a  very  Ineffective  way  of 
protecting  the  less  well-off.  It  proved  a 
blunt  instrument  Indeed.  In  its  place,  specif- 
ic programs  should  be  targeted  at  these 
groups,  aimed  not  only  at  helping  them  to 
meet  a  disproportionately  heavy  burden  of 
energy  costs  but  also  to  become  more  effi- 
cient In  their  use  of  energy. 

(9)  A  Gasoline  Tax  or  an  Oil  Import  Fee.— 
This  should  be  very  seriously  considered  as 
a  way  to  raise  revenues,  to  provide  the 
stable  environment  that  Detroit  needs  In 
order  to  revive,  and  to  give  clear  signals  to 
consumers.  A  twenty-flve-cent-a-gallon  tax 
on  gas  could  raise  about  $25  billion. 

(10)  InvestmenL— An  important  element 
in  fostering  adjustment  to  the  new  world  of 
energy  is  an  economic  climate  that  encour- 
ages investment  in  new  capital  stock.  There- 
fore, a  sound  economic  environment  can  be 
regarded  as  a  key  part  of  a  sound  energy 
policy.  That  Is  not  what  we  have  today. 
High  interest  rates  function  as  an  energy 
policy  by  reducing  economic  activity  and 
creating  the  appearance  of  reduced  energy 
consumption.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they 
reduce  investment  and  so  Impede  the 
needed  adjustment  in  our  economy.* 
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BUDGET  ON  EDUCATION  ON  A 
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HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
CmTlWKLA  Vauxy  Ukiok 

HicH  School  District, 
Hawthorne,  Calif.,  March  26.  1982. 
Hon.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 
Chairman,  Sut>committee  on  Judiciary  and 
Education.    U.S.    House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 
Dkam  Mr.  Dtmallt:  Attached  are  the  com- 
ments I  plan  to  make  on  April  2  at  the  hear- 
ing on   "The  Effect  of  the  Federal  Budget 
on  Education  on  a  Small  School  District."  I 
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have  forwarded  45  copies  of  this  statement 
to  your  District  Office  In  Compton. 

The  Centlnela  Valley  Union  High  School 
District  Is  located  In  Hawthorne.  California, 
and  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over 
6,000  high  school  students.  It  serves  three 
communities  (Hawthorne,  Lawndale,  and 
Lennox),  and  four  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts (Hawthorne,  Lawndale,  Lennox,  and 
Wlsebum).  The  community  Is  generally  low 
to  middle  income  residential.  The  labor 
force  of  the  community  is  predominately 
semi-skilled  to  skilled  blue  collar  workers, 
and  the  greater  percentage  of  this  popula- 
tion have  incomes  ranging  from  $8,000  to 
$25,000.  The  recent  trend  of  population 
traits  Indicates  an  influx  and  migration  of 
low  income  Hispanlcs— particularly  In  the 
Lennox  and  Lawndale  areas.  Thus,  authori- 
ties project  an  increase  In  unemployment  es- 
pecially In  Lennox  and  probably  an  Increase 
In  percentage  of  poverty  income  levels. 

The  trend  in  Lawndale  indicates  that  60 
percent  of  Its  population  increase  does  not 
speak  English.  The  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  count  for  1981-82  was  962,  and 
the  projection  for  1982-83  is  1.002.  The  pro- 
posed federal  cuts  in  what  was  the  Title  I 
Program  would  result  In  approximately  150 
of  these  studente  not  being  served  because 
of  the  reduction  of  teaching  positions  that 
would  be  required  to  occur  in  the  District. 
The  District  has  received  word  that  it  could 
expect  a  15  percent  cut  in  this  program, 
which  would  be  about  $60,000  income.  Even 
more  tragic  Is  the  loss  of  income  that  the 
District  expects  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education.  Funding  trends  for  the  past 
three  years  show  a  continuous  decline  from 
a  high  of  $155,000  the  District  received  In 
1979  to  a  projected  $65,000  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive next  year.  Considering  the  projected 
unemployment  rates  In  this  district  and  the 
fact  that  about  75  percent  of  our  students 
enter  the  work  world  upon  graduation, 
funding  for  vocational  education  Is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  this  community. 

In  addition,  the  area  of  special  education, 
due  to  the  requirements  of  Public  Law 
94142  and  state  legislation,  has  caused  this 
District  to  use  in  excess  of  $100,000  from  Its 
general  fund  to  carry  out  the  federal  and 
state  legislation  as  it  pertains  to  students 
with  special  needs. 

I  am  sure  that  It  Is  clear  to  see  that  the 
futures  of  the  youth  of  this  community  are 
being  placed  in  jeopardy  with  the  proposed 
federal  cuts  to  education. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  present  these  remarks  to  you  and  to 
answer  specific  questions  you  might  have  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  J.  Ferkera. 

Superintendentm 


SENIOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
recent  exchange  of  letters  between  my 
office  and  the  White  House  on  the 
subject  of  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 
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As  many  of  you  well  remember,  on 
November  20.  1981,  we  voted  for  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Contained  in  this  reau- 
thorization is  the  categorical  fimding 
for  title  V.  the  senior  community  serv- 
ice employment  program.  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  have  to  outline  the  tremendous 
benefits  this  program  has  brought  to 
communities  throughout  this  Nation. 
Ultimately  the  main  concern  about 
the  administration's  proposal  rests  in 
its  direct  impact  on  the  senior  citizens 
who  benefit  from  the  program. 

We  heard  many  times  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
would  not  be  reduced,  but  this  week 
President  Reagan  sent  budget  cut  sug- 
gestions to  the  Congress  to  reduce  sec- 
tion III  C-1.  congregate  meals,  from 
$286  million  to  $258  million;  III  C-2 
from  $57  to  $48  million;  III  B  from 
$250  to  $216  million  and  section  V 
from  $271  million  to  zero.  This  last 
category  is  the  vitally  important 
senior  aide  program.  This  Item  allows 
persons  who  are  seniors  to  serve  their 
peers  who  are  less  fortunate  and  who 
are  more  fragile,  to  drive  them  to  doc- 
tors, hospitals,  to  shopping  or  other 
necessary  chores.  These  senior  aides 
are  paid  at  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  and  use  their  own  vehicles  to 
transport  people  who  are  blind  or 
handicapped.  They  help  in  multipur- 
pose senior  centers.  In  nursing  homes, 
clinics,  and  hospitals. 

The  administration  seeks  to  remove 
this  vital  service  to  seniors  and  curtail 
the  other  benefits  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  that  the  Congress  passed  In 
1975  and  which  has  been  of  incalcula- 
ble value  to  seniors  since  then.  It  has 
been  a  service  extraordinarily  devoid 
of  graft  and  has  proved  Its  worth  for 
many  years. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  U.  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

President  of  the  UniUd  States,  The  WhiU 
House.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  concern  over  the  elimination  of  the 
categorical  funding  for  the  Senior  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Program.  Title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  On  December 
29,  1981.  you  signed  into  law  a  three-year  re- 
authorization of  this  valuable  program, 
which  received  near-unanimous  support  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Failure  to  provide 
categorical  funding  for  the  authorized  pro- 
grams will  seriously  Jeopardize  an  effort 
which  has  been  Judged  to  be  effective  and  to 
produce  substtmtlal  cost-savings  with  a  min- 
imum of  bureaucratic  regulation. 

In  addition  to  the  54,200  older  persons 
who  are  employed  in  community  service 
work  as  a  direct  result  of  Title  V,  nearly 
double  that  number  of  senior  citizens  bene- 
flt  from  Job  training  and  referrals  to  private 
sector  permanent  employment  through 
Title  V-funded  employment  counseling  and 
Job  fairs.  States  and  municipalities  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars  by  employing 
skilled  older  workers  and  have  provided 
services  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
possible.  A  1976-1978  study  by  the  National 
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Retired  Persons  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  revealed 
that  the  program  produced  increased  tax 
revenues  and  reduced  public  assistance  ben- 
efits beyond  the  expectations  of  its  creators. 
They  concluded  that  for  every  dollar  invest- 
ed. $1.15  Is  saved.  The  placement  of  retirees 
in  permanent  Jobs  yields  a  total  rate  of 
return  of  approximately  16  per  cent  per 
year  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  would  be  tragically  inappropriate 
to  waste  the  invaluable  experience  which 
these  citizens  bring  to  the  thousands  of 
communities  across  this  nation. 

The  Senior  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Program  is  designed  to  bring  together 
the  talents  of  older  workers  and  the  unmet 
needs  of  communities.  More  than  54,000 
participants  work  part-time  in  Jobs  ranging 
from  home  health  care  to  energy  conserva- 
tion. In  the  State  of  Maryland  this  program 
is  financing  the  part-time  employment  for 
about  800  persons  between  the  ages  of  55 
and  80.  Without  this  program  these  Jobs 
will  face  termination  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  dismantling  of  this  program,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  you  recently  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  February  8,  would  un- 
questionably be  a  giant  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. I  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port any  attempt  to  recklessly  abandon 
what  is  probably  the  single  most  effective 
community  service  employment  program 
ever  enacted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Roy  Dyson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  Hot7SE, 
Washington,  March  16. 1982. 
Hon.  Roy  Dyson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Roy:  This  letter  follows  up  my  ac- 
knowledgement of  your  February  11  letter 
urging  the  President  to  support  the  Com- 
munity Services  Employment  for  Older 
Americans  program  authorized  under  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

You  may  recall  that,  during  the  discussion 
over  the  reauthorization  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  last  year,  the  administration  had 
urged  that  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  title  V  program  only  be  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  This 
would  have  meant  that  the  authorizations 
for  title  V  and  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  would  have 
expired  at  the  same  time.  The  administra- 
tion had  hoped  to  use  this  coincidence  of 
authorization  expirations  to  facilitate  a 
complete  review  of  training  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

While  Cor4rress  chose  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  title  V  for 
three  years,  the  administration  saw  no 
reason  to  object  since  such  an  extension 
would  not  prohibit  an  examination  of  the 
title  V  programs  along  with  CETA. 

Although  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed not  to  continue  financing  title  V  as  a 
separate  program  In  1983,  this  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  result  has  to  be  the 
end  of  job  opportunities  for  these  older 
workers.  The  Administration  will  be  trans- 
mitting to  Congress  in  March  a  proposal  to 
revamp  the  Federal  role  in  training  and  em- 
ployment programs.  Two  parts  of  that  pro- 
posal could  affect  older  workers  now  served 
by  title  V.  The  major  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  is  a  $1.8  billion  grant  to 
SUtes  for  training  and  employment.  We 
have  not  yet  worked  out  the  final  details  of 
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thl«  proposal.  However,  our  present  think- 
ing la  that  while  most  of  the  grant  resources 
would  be  used  for  training  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  AFDC  recipients,  a  portion  could 
be  available  to  the  Sutes  for  services  for 
such  persons  as  disadvantaged  older  work- 
ers. A  second  part  of  the  proposal  Includes  a 
$200  million  program  administered  by  the 
Federal  government  that  would  authorize 
Job  training  services  for  older  workers, 
among  others. 

There  are  also  alternatives  to  title  V  pro- 
grama  for  continuing  the  Involvement  of 
older  workers  In  community  service  activity 
or  Increasing  their  Job  opportunities.  One 
alternative  could  be  through  participation 
in  the  three  Older  American  volunteer  pro- 
grams run  by  ACTION  which  are  similar  to 
title  V.  A  second  option,  given  the  percep- 
tion by  many  users  of  the  title  V  partici- 
pants that  these  older  workers  are  produc- 
tive employees  providing  valuable  services, 
would  be  to  continue  them  as  regular  em- 
ployees In  the  programs  where  they  pres- 
ently work. 

Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  transition  Into 
these  Jobs  has  been  one  of  the  major  fail- 
ures of  the  title  V  program.  There  has  been 
little  effort  by  the  program  to  train  older 
workers  for  second  careers.  Based  on  experi- 
ence In  the  program,  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  only  15  percent  of  the 
title  V  partldpanU  wUl  find  unsubsldlzed 
Jobs  this  year.  The  Administrations  propos- 
al for  training  and  employment  programs 
for  1983  Is  designed  to  Improve  on  that 
record. 

Because  the  transition  rate  to  unsubsl- 
dlzed Jobs  Is  so  poor,  the  conclusions  of  the 
study  by  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation—American Association  of  Retired 
Persons  (NRTA-AARP)  are  not  as  compel- 
ling as  they  might  otherwise  be  for  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  As  you  noted  In  your 
letter,  the  cost-benefit  calculations  refer 
only  to  placements  In  unsubsldlzed  Jobs,  not 
for  all  participants.  As  noted,  only  15  per- 
cent of  participants  are  so  placed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  NRTA-AARP  study  cannot  be 
taken  as  good  evidence  of  title  V  perform- 
ance since  the  sample  was  so  small  and 
there  was  no  control  group.  Without  some 
measure  of  what  would  have  happened  In 
the  absence  of  the  program  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  assurance  what  the  cost-benefit 
calculation  would  show. 

We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  ex- 
press your  position  to  the  President. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Kenkkth  M.  Dttberstkin. 
AasUtant  to  the  President 

The  March  16,  1982,  White  House 
response  to  my  letter  clearly  does  not 
resolve  the  issues  regarding  title  V  and 
shows  a  lack  of  understanding  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  it. 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  letter, 
ACTION  is  mentioned  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  title  V  programs. 

First.  The  ACTION  programs  are 
specificailly  designed  for  volunteers 
that  have  no  need  for  additional  In- 
comes. Title  V  Is  designed  for  persons 
needing  to  earn  additional  Income  in 
order  to  survive.  Granted,  ACTION 
would  keep  the  older  people  "off  the 
street"  but  we  must  recognize  that 
some  older  people  need  supplemental 
income  and  it  is  far  better  for  them  to 
earn  it  than  to  get  It  through  welfare 
programs.  At  least  then  the  Govem- 
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ment  is  getting  a  return  on  Its  dollars 
and  the  older  person  is  able  to  retain 
his  dignity. 

Second.  The  perception  that  title  V 
workers  are  valuable,  productive  em- 
ployees is  most  certainly  true  and  local 
agencies  have  a  consistent  record  of 
hiring  them  when  funds  are  available. 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  will  be  feasible 
now  when  these  same  agencies  are 
facing  severe  budget  cuts.  The  title  V 
workers  may  be  the  only  link  possible 
for  continuing  to  provide  their  valua- 
ble services  in  the  future.  Discarding 
title  V,  coupled  with  the  agency  cuts, 
there  is  a  very  dim  picture  for  many 
worthwhile  programs. 

In  paragraph  6  of  the  letter,  title  V 
is  criticized  for  the  15-percent  unsubsl- 
dlzed placement  record. 

First.  The  Congress  in  the  past  five 
administrations,  including  the  present 
one,  have  recognized  the  need  for  a 
program  that  provides  older  workers 
an  opportunity  to  serve  their  commu- 
nities while  at  the  same  time  earning 
wages  that  help  sustain  them  and 
their  families.  The  legislation  for  the 
title  V  program  makes  no  mention  of 
specific  requirements  for  placing  any 
number  of  workers  into  unsubsldlzed 
employment.  The  legislation  mandates 
that  there  be  no  limitation  placed  on 
the  length  of  time  any  Individual  can 
be  enrolled  in  the  program.  Regardless 
of  this,  the  administration  has  chosen, 
via  regulations,  to  require  a  goal  for 
placing  enroUees  off  the  program  of  15 
percent.  This  goal  has  been  met  and  in 
some  years  has  been  exceeded  by  the 
title  V  sponsors.  As  part  of  the  com- 
mittee report  for  the  authorization 
bill  that  was  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President  In  December,  the  Senate 
pointed  out  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  a  firm  placement  goal  for  this 
program.  They  did  not  believe  that 
even  a  15-percent  goal  was  realistic  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

Second.  In  actuality,  the  transition 
rate  for  the  title  V  program  is  excel- 
lent, being  at  least  100  percent  of  the 
15-percent  goal  being  reached.  The 
study  conducted  by  NRTA/AARP 
took  Into  account  the  cost  for  all  en- 
rollees,  not  jtist  those  placed:  and  the 
$1.15  return  for  every  dollar  spent  Is 
based  on  total  cost.  If  only  the  cost  of 
the  placed  enrollees  was  used,  the 
return  would  be  more  like  $10  for 
every  $1  spent. 


A  FEW  PALAUANS  PROTEST  U.S. 
MILITARY  INTENT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUrORMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  few  Palauans  have  been 
engaged     to     tour     the     continental 
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United  SUtes  auid  to  protest  publlcally 
certain  aspects  of  the  on-going  politi- 
cal status  negotiations  between  Palau 
and  America.  Specifically,  In  an  Inter- 
view with  a  Palauan  citizen,  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  recounts 
some  of  the  complaints  of  these  dis- 
gnintled  Palauans,  who  assert:  First, 
America  Intends  to  base  Trident  sub- 
marines In  the  islands  of  Palau; 
Second,  the  United  States  Is  attempt- 
ing to  override  the  "nuclear  free"  pro- 
visions of  Palau's  Constitution:  and 
Third,  a  U.S.  military  occupation  of 
one-quarter  of  Palau's  land  area  is 
contemplated. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Insular 
Affairs  and  therefore  a  close  follower 
of  Palauan  events,  I  feel  obliged  to  set 
the  record  straight.  For  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues,  who  may  have  heard 
similar   disturbing   reports.    I   am   re- 
printing my  response  to  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  Examiner  as  one  means  of 
dispelling  misgivings  toward  America's 
military  Intent  In  the  western  Pacific. 
House  op  Reprkskntatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  31.  1982. 
The  Editor. 
Herald  Examiner, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  EIditor:  As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  zeal- 
ous follower  of  Mlcronesian  events  over  the 
past  eight  years  and  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In- 
cluding Belau  (otherwise  known  as  Palau).  I 
wish  to  call  your  readers'  attention  to  mis- 
representations in  Mr.  Geoffrey  Harris'  Q  A 
A  Column.  "Paradise  lost  to  nukes?  Not  If 
she  can  help  It"  of  March  22.  1982— an  Inter- 
view with  Ms.  Terrista  Ulechong.  a  citizen 
of  Belau. 

Following  the  bitter  struggle  with  the 
Japanese  for  the  Pacific  islands  in  World 
War  II,  the  United  Stales  was  designated  by 
the  United  Nations  in  1947  as  the  adminis- 
tering authority  over  Micronesia  (I.e..  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands). 
Under  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  U.N.  Security 
council  sanctioned  America's  right  to  estab- 
lish and  use  military  facilities  in  the  area 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  Interna- 
tional security.  Concomitantly,  the  United 
States  was  obligated  to  foster  political  de- 
velopment In  Micronesia  in  accordance  with 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. 

Accordingly.  In  1969.  negotiations  between 
Micronesia  and  America  were  commenced 
with  the  objective  of  creating  a  new  interna- 
tional political  relationship,  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  termed  '"free  association". 
Currently,  these  on-going  negotiations  In- 
volve three  Mlcronesian  political  status 
commissions  (I.e.,  delegates  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia  and  Belau)  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Mlcronesian  Status  Nego- 
tiations, a  federal  task  force,  whose  mem- 
bership comprises,  among  others,  represent- 
atives from  the  State,  Defense  and  Interior 
E>epartments. 

In  the  fall  of  1980  under  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. American  and  Mlcronesian  ne- 
gotiators reached  agreement  upon  many 
provisions  of  a  draft  compact  of  free  asso- 
ciation, whose  terms  would  only  come  Into 
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effect  following  termination  of  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship.  After  months  of  Intensive 
review,  the  Reagan  Administration  decided 
In  September  1981  to  resume  political  status 
negotiations  with  the  MIcronesians,  adher- 
ing to  all  previous  agreements. 

Specifically,  American  and  Belauan  nego- 
tiators have  reached  accord  upon  a  U.S. 
military  use  and  operating  rights  agree- 
ment. Under  its  terms,  the  United  States 
could  lease  for  military  contingency  pur- 
poses, the  following  parcels  of  land  In 
Belau:  (1)  40  acres  at  Malakal  Harbor:  (2) 
2.000  acres  for  resupply  and  storage  at 
Belau's  major  airport:  and  (3)  30.000  acres 
for  non-exclusive  military  use  on  Belau's 
largest,  but  sparsely  populated,  island.  In 
addition,  the  agreement  stipulates  proce- 
dures to  assure  environmental  protection. 

In  the  Interview,  Ms.  TerrlsU  Ulechong 
remonstrates:  ".  .  .we  are  against .  .  .  bring- 
ing In  the  military  to  occupy  one-fourth  of 
the  land  of  Belau.  where  most  of  the  villag- 
ers live".  But  In  analyzing  the  Issue,  the 
non-exclusive  provisions  of  the  military  use 
and  operating  agreement  is  designed  specifi- 
cally to  preclude  any  such  military  takeover. 
In  fact,  at  the  very  most.  30,000  acres  of 
Belau's  least  populated  hinterland  and  ex- 
clusive of  most  villages  would  be  tied  up  for 
only  a  few  weeks  by  military  training  exer- 
cises with  the  land  open  and  available  to  the 
Belauans  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Ms.  Ulechong  continues:  "And  we  are 
against  their  [Americans]  using  our  port  as 
a  base  for  the  Trident  submarine."  Once 
again— even  discounting  the  categorical  de- 
nials by  top  U.S.  Defense  officials  of  any 
plans  to  base  submarines  In  Belau— there 
would  be  no  logic  In  doing  so.  First,  the  Tri- 
dent weapon  system  is  self-contained  and  is 
designed  with  sufficient  range  to  operate  ex- 
clusively from  Its  home  port,  Bangor,  Wash- 
ington. Secondly,  under-utilized  submarine 
facilities  already  exist  on  Guam.  It  would  be 
foolish,  therefore— especially  In  these  times 
of  austere  federal  budgets— to  duplicate 
base  facilities  in  Belau  only  800  miles  away 
from  Guam.  Lastly,  40  acres  at  Malakal  are 
hardly  enough  to  acconunodate  a  submarine 
base. 

Ms.  Ulechong  also  alleges  that  Belau  Is 
"being  forced"  by  the  United  States  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  draft  compact  of 
free  association.  This  Is  far  from  the  truth. 
Considering  that  negotiations  have  been  un- 
derway for  the  last  13  years  and  that  there 
are  still  many  months  remaining  before 
they  will  be  complete,  accusatlor>s  of  coer- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  are  Ill- 
founded.  Moreover,  before  any  Compact  of 
Free  Association  can  go  Into  effect.  It  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  Belauan  legislature, 
then  by  the  Belauan  citizens  In  a  state-wide 
referendum  and  finally  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Lastly.  Ms.  Ulechong  accuses  the  United 
States  of  attempting  "to  override  every  ele- 
ment of  .  .  .  Belau's  nuclear  free  constitu- 
tion." Once  again,  the  statement  is  not  true. 
Although  the  draft  compact  provides  the 
Belauan  Government  with  far  greater  con- 
trol over  nuclear  activity  within  Its  borders 
than  Is  enjoyed  by  any  U.S.  state  govern- 
ment. Inconsistencies  do  currently  exist  be- 
tween the  nuclear  provisions  of  the  Belauan 
Constitution  and  the  terms  of  the  draft 
compact.  However,  both  Belauan  and  U.S. 
negotiators  have  long  recognized  these  di- 
versities. And  It  Is  understood  that  before 
the  draft  compact  may  go  Into  effect,  a  sep- 
arate referendum  will  be  held  upon  the 
question,  wherein  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the  Belauan  voters  must  concur  before  the 
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anti-nuclear  provisions  of  their  Constitution 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  compact. 

During  this  crucial  stage  of  Mlcronesian 
political  status  negotiations,  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  such  distortions  of  fact  should  be 
made.  The  major  question  before  the  MIcro- 
nesians Is  not  one  of  being  drawn  Into  an 
East- West  military  confrontation  but  one  of 
maintaining  their  freedom.  The  preceeding 
400-year  foreign  domination  of  the  F>aclflc  is 
indicative  that  the  small,  economically-poor 
states  of  Micronesia  must  have  some  degree 
of  protection  or  run  the  risk  of  succumbing 
to  the  predatory  instincts  of  less  sympathet- 
ic world  powers. 

I  personally  do  not  favor  all  aspects  of  the 
compact  of  free  association  as  presently 
drafted.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  democratic  processes  In- 
volved In  Its  approval.  The  United  States 
has  assured  peace  In  Micronesia  for  37 
years.  If  this  peace-keeping  responsibility  Is 
to  continue  In  the  post-Trusteeship  period, 
it  will  be  decided  by  the  MIcronesians  In 
free  elections  and  ultimately  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  Indeed,  the  determination 
of  Micronesia's  political  future  represents  a 
major  historical  decision,  which  will  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  lives  of  MIcronesians  and 
Americans  alike. 

Therefore,  It  is  a  decision  that  should  not 
be  prejudiced  by  the  narrow  motives  of 
biased  or  Ill-informed  special  Interest 
groups. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Lagomarsino, 

Member  of  Congress.9 


NUCLEAR  ARMAMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OP  PENNSITLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
come  to  this  Chamber  today  to  discuss 
a  subject  many  have  long  said  was  un- 
discussable,  to  think  about  something 
we  said  was  unthinkable.  Indeed,  for 
too  long.  It  has  been  something  we  in 
the  Congress  have  chosen  to  take  as 
something  unthinkable.  We  have  not 
tried  to  bring  the  arms  race  to  a  halt 
with  anything  approaching  the  dedica- 
tion It  deserves.  Now,  finally,  we  Eu-e 
beginning  to  take  up  the  standard  of 
the  future  of  the  human  race.  I  do  not 
mean  the  standard  of  Its  betterment, 
but  of  Its  survival  as  we  today  under- 
stand survival— perhaps  I  should  say, 
of  Its  survival  at  all. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  body  to  work 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  human 
condition.  Yet  until  we  begin  to  speak 
purposefully  of  ending  the  chance  of 
self-inflicted  annihilation,  we  cannot 
claim  this  as  our  creed.  Nuclear  arms 
exist  In  direct  contradiction  to  our 
purpose,  for  they  are  not  Instniments 
that  preserve  and  protect  but  ones 
that  destroy.  They  are  weapons  that 
cannot  save  the  user  from  destruction, 
but  only  lead  him  Into  suicide. 

Until  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded by  America,  no  power  In  the 
world  possessed  the  knowledge  to 
eradicate  life  on  Earth.  Until  we  used 
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that  power  In  anger  against  the  Japa- 
nese, we  had  no  concept  of  the  horror 
we  were  truly  capable  of  perpetrating 
against  humankind.  What  has  hap- 
pened once,  can  happen  again. 

It  is  perverse  that  the  nuclear  arms 
race  continues  as  a  result  of  our  fear 
of  nuclear  war.  That  we.  In  seeking  to 
reduce  our  paranoia,  follow  a  policy 
that  will  lead  Inevitably  to  Increasing 
that  paranoia.  That  in  the  siege  men- 
tality that  exists  between  the  super- 
powers we  have  failed  to  see  that  what 
we  are  doing  only  Increases  the  risk  of 
a  cataclysmic  exchange.  Every  year  we 
come  to  the  floor  justifying  the  new 
nuclear  arms  budget  by  saying,  "if  we 
don't  do  It,  he  will,"  and  that,  "we 
have  to  buy  these  weapons  to  counter 
what  he  is  doing."  Yet  we  fail  to  real- 
ize that  the  same  thing  Is  being  said 
on  both  sides,  and  that  it  Is  precisely 
because  we  are  doing  It  that  he  Is,  too. 

To  take  up  a  discussion  of  the  perils 
of  nuclear  war  Is  to  test  the  limits  of 
our  Imagination.  F^irther.  to  take  up  a 
discussion  of  the  weapons  that  already 
exist,  and  that  could  be  used  In  such  a 
war.  Is  to  test  the  limits  of  our  compre- 
hension, and  our  rationality.  We  are 
being  urged  by  this  administration  to 
add  hundreds  of  new  nuclear  arms  to 
the  more  than  50,000  that  exist  in  the 
world  already  today.  There  are  enough 
nuclear  weapons  now  to  be  equivalent 
to  3  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  alive  in  the  world 
today.  And  yet  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion says  we  must  have  more.  What  we 
must  have.  Is  a  halt  to  this  maddening 
spiral. 

The  means  of  human  and  world  de- 
struction are  today  more  diverse  and 
numerous  than  ever  before.  We  pos- 
sess tactical  nuclear  weapons,  theater 
nuclear  weapons,  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons,  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
and  so  on.  And  yet  our  concept  of 
what  these  weapons  mean,  and  what 
they  are  capable  of,  lags  far  behind 
our  ability  to  produce  them.  We  recog- 
nize the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  as  the  two  greatest  acts  of 
destructive  warfare  In  our  history. 
And  Hiroshima  was  obliterated  by  a 
12.5  kiloton  bomb.  Consider,  If  you 
will,  that  the  Navy  now  wants  to 
deploy  20  kiloton  bombs  to  defend  Its 
aircraft  carriers.  Nuclear  arms  are  per- 
vading every  element  of  our  military 
planning  and  posture,  and  they  are 
making  nuclear  war  more  and  more 
likely.  I  submit  for  the  Record,  Jona- 
than Schell's  description  of  the  devas- 
tation of  Hiroshima  in  the  hopes  that 
It  will  bring  to  everyone's  attention 
the  Incredible  danger  of  even  these 
smaller  nuclear  arms. 

On  August  6.  1945,  at  8:16  a.m.,  a  fission 
bomb  with  a  yield  of  twelve  and  a  half  kilo- 
tons  was  detonated  about  nineteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  central  section  of  Hiroshima. 
By  present-day  standards,  the  bomb  was  a 
small  one,  and  In  today's  arsenals  It  would 
be  classed  among  the  merely  tactical  weap- 
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om.  Nevertheless.  It  was  large  enough  to 
tntnsfonn  a  city  ot  some  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  people  Into  hell  In  the  space 
of  a  few  seconds.  "It  Is  no  exaggeration." 
the  authors  of  "Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki" 
teU  us.  "to  say  that  the  whole  city  was 
ruined  Instantaneously."  In  that  Instant, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  burned, 
blasted,  and  crushed  to  death.  Other  tens  of 
thousands  suffered  injuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion or  were  doomed  to  die  of  radiation  sick- 
ness. The  center  of  the  city  was  flattened, 
and  every  part  of  the  dty  was  damaged.  The 
trunks  of  bamboo  trees  as  far  away  as  five 
miles  from  ground  zero— the  point  on  the 
ground  directly  under  the  center  of  the  ex- 
plosion—were  charred.  Almost  half  the  trees 
within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  were  knocked 
down.  Windows  nearly  seventeen  mUes  away 
were  broken.  Half  an  hour  after  the  blast, 
fires  set  by  the  thermal  pulse  and  by  the 
collapse  of  the  buildings  began  to  coalesce 
Into  a  firestorm,  which  lasted  for  six  hours. 
Starting  about  9  a.m.  and  lasting  until  late 
afternoon,  a  black  rain"  generated  by  the 
bomb  (otherwise,  the  day  was  fair)  fell  on 
the  western  portions  of  the  city,  carrying  ra- 
dioactive fallout  from  the  blast  to  the 
ground.  For  four  hours  at  midday,  a  violent 
whirlwind,  bom  of  the  strange  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  produced  by  the  explosion, 
further  devastated  the  city.  The  number  of 
people  who  were  killed  outright  or  who  died 
of  their  injuries  over  the  next  three  months 
Is  estimated  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ings In  the  city  were  either  completely  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  the 
center  of  the  city  was  turned  into  a  flat, 
rubble-strewn  plain  dotted  with  the  ruins  of 
a  few  of  the  sturdier  buildings. 

In  the  minutes  after  the  detonation,  the 
day  grew  dark,  as  heavy  clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  fiUed  the  air.  A  whole  city  had  fallen 
in  a  moment,  and  in  and  under  its  ruins 
were  Its  people.  Among  those  stUl  living, 
most  were  injured,  and  of  these  most  were 
burned  or  had  in  some  way  been  battered  or 
had  suifered  both  kinds  of  Injury.  Those 
within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  ground  zero 
had  also  been  subjected  to  Intense  nuclear 
radiation,  often  In  lethal  daces.  When 
people  revived  enough  from  their  uncon- 
sciousness or  shock  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing around  them,  they  found  that  where  a 
second  before  there  had  been  a  city  getting 
ready  to  go  about  Its  dally  business  on  a 
peaceful,  warm  August  morning,  now  there 
was  a  heap  of  debris  and  corpses  and  a 
stunned  mass  of  Injured  humanity.  But  at 
first,  as  they  awakened  and  tried  to  find 
their  bearings  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
many  felt  cut  off  and  alone.  In  a  recent 
volume  of  recollections  by  survivors  called 
"Unforgettable  Fire."  In  which  the  effects 
of  the  bombing  arc  rendered  in  drawings  as 
well  as  in  words.  Mrs.  Haruko  Og&sawara,  a 
young  girl  on  that  August  morning,  recalls 
that  she  was  at  first  knocked  unconscious. 
She  goes  on  to  write: 

How  many  seconds  or  minutes  had  passed 
I  could  not  tell,  but.  regaining  conscious- 
ness. I  found  myself  lying  on  the  ground 
covered  with  pieces  of  wood.  When  I  stood 
up  in  a  frantic  effort  to  look  aroung.  there 
was  darkness.  Terribly  frightened.  I 
thought  I  was  alone  In  a  world  of  death,  and 
groped  for  any  light.  My  fear  was  so  great  I 
did  not  think  anyone  would  truly  under- 
stand. When  I  came  to  my  senses.  I  found 
my  clothes  In  shreds,  and  I  was  without  my 
wooden  sandals." 

Soon  cries  of  pain  and  cries  for  help  from 
the  wounded  filled  the  air.  Survivors  heard 
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the  voices  of  their  families  and  their  friends 
calling  out  in  the  gloom.  Mrs.  Ogasawara 

writes:  ._   j    .. 

"Suddenly,  I  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened to  my  mother  and  sister.  My  mother 
was  then  forty-five,  and  my  sister  five  years 
old.  When  the  darkness  began  to  fade,  I 
found  that  there  was  nothing  around  me. 
My  house,  the  next  door  neighbors  house, 
and  the  next  had  all  vanUhed.  I  was  stand- 
ing amid  the  ruins  of  my  house.  No  one  was 
around.  It  was  quiet,  very  quiet,  very  quiet— 
an  eerie  moment.  I  discovered  my  mother  In 
a  water  tank.  She  had  fainted.  Crying  out. 
Mama.  Mama.'  I  shook  her  to  bring  her 
back  to  her  senses.  After  coming  to.  my 
mother  began  to  shout  madly  for  my  sister: 
Elko!  Elko!' 

"I  wonder  how  much  time  had  passed 
when  there  were  cries  of  searchers.  Chil- 
dren were  calling  their  parenU'  names,  and 
parents  were  calling  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren. We  were  calling  desperately  for  my 
sister  and  listening  for  her  voice  and  looking 
to  see  her.  Suddenly.  Mother  cried  Oh 
Elko!'  Pour  or  five  meters  away,  my  sister's 
head  was  sticking  out  and  was  calling  my 
mother.  .  .  Mother  and  I  worked  desper- 
ately to  remove  the  plaster  and  pillars  and 
pulled  her  out  with  great  effort.  Her  body 
had  turned  purple  from  the  bruises,  and  her 
arm  was  so  badly  wounded  that  we  could 
have  placed  two  fingers  In  the  wound. " 

We  must  Impose  a  freeze  on  the  pro- 
duction, deployment,  and  the  testing 
of  nuclear  arms.  Until  we  stop,  we  can 
never  go  back.  Until  we  have  gotten 
off  the  track  of  producing  more  arms, 
we  will  never  successfully  get  on  with 
the  business  of  disarmament.  Until  we 
say  "enough."  we  will  be  caught  up  in 
the  nuclear  whirlwind.  What  we  have 
done,  we  must  now  begin  to  undo. 

This  freeze  is  not  a  linllateral  disar- 
mament. It  must  be  done  in  accord 
with  our  allies  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  one  advocates  unilateral 
disarmament  if  they  understand  the 
balance  of  power  with  which  we  have 
lived  for  almost  40  years.  But  equally 
It  must  be  understood  that  we  must  be 
the  ones  to  lead,  for  truly,  if  we  do 
not,  no  one  else  can,  or  will. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
a  freeze  puts  us  in  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, that  it  ties  our  hands.  These  are 
the  same  people  who  will  tell  you  that 
we  are  far  behind  the  Russians,  that 
we  have  to  catch  up,  or  get  ahead, 
before  we  agree  to  stop  this  madness. 
To  them  I  ask— catch  up  to  what?  The 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  closer  balance  than  at  virtually 
any  time  In  the  nuclear  age.  We  are. 
today,  both  in  a  position  to  destroy 
each  other  completely  and  Irrevocably, 
many,  many  times  over.  We  are 
beyond  the  point  where  counting 
megatons  or  launchers  has  real  mean- 
ing. Surely  there  is  no  one  who  can 
say.  we  are  unable  to  inflict  total  and 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  to  those  who  say  that  we 
are.  I  ask  them  to  consider  that  we  are 
now  at  peace.  If  such  a  thing  as  a  bal- 
ance of  terror  can  work,  it  is  working 
now.  Building  more  bombs  will  not 
make  us  more  secure  than  we  are 
today. 
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To  those  who  say  catch  up,  I  ask 
them  to  consider,  if  you  were  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  would  you  choose  to  accept 
our  claim  that  we  only  want  to  catch 
up  to  you,  and  then  we  will  talk?  I 
think  not,  for  we  refuse  to  do  it  here. 
If  we  insist  on  catching  up,  even 
though  we  are  now  genuinely  even  in 
terms  that  mean  anything,  then  we 
will  never  get  off  the  merry-go-round. 
The  Soviets  will  not  stop  while  we 
press  ahead,  as  we  would  not  stop 
while  they  did.  If  we  insist  on  "catch- 
ing up,"  this  race  wUl  never  end. 
Indeed,  it  is  because  one  of  the  super- 
powers has  been  catching  up  since 
1945.  that  it  has  come  this  far.  We  are 
today  in  a  better  position  to  verify 
arms  limits  than  we  will  be  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  The  time  to  build  new 
weapons,  or  to  talk  about  talking,  is 
past.  It  is  time  to  begin  to  make  the 
Earth  a  safer  place  to  live. 

Message  dm  Nucleak  Arms  Race 
(By  Joiui  Cardinal  Krol) 
Fellow  Citizens:  Your  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  the  Interf  aith  Committee's  Call  to 
Worship  and  Witness  to  Stop  the  Nuclear 
Arms  Race  is  an  exercise  In  religious  leader- 
ship and  responsible  citizenship.  As  reli- 
gious communities,  united  in  the  conviction 
that  human  life  is  sacred,  we  are  duty- 
bound  to  articulate  the  growing  concern  of 
an  Increasing  number  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
that  nuclear  arms  and  their  use  exceed  the 
limits  of  legitimate  self-defense;  that  nucle- 
ar war  is  a  crime  against  God  and  man.  and 
merits  unequivocal  condemnation. 

Our  Witness  reflects  the  growing  anti-nu- 
clear race  c»ncem  of  professional  groups,  of 
scientists— including  physicists— of  the 
American  and  the  World  Medical  Associa- 
tions, of  the  World  Health  Assembly,  of 
Federal  and  State  legislators,  and  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public.  In  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll,  72  percent  of  Americans  ques- 
tioned favored  a  United  States-Soviet  pact 
not  to  build  any  more  nuclear  weapons. 

As  reasonable  people,  we  are  opposed  to 
all  wars,  nuclear  as  well  as  conventional.  We 
are  convinced  that  peace  is  possible,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  pursue,  with  all  our 
talents  and  resources,  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  Our  pursuit  of  peace  is  not  based  on 
a  naive  Utopian  view  of  the  world.  Our 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  Is  eloquent  about 
the  vision  of  peace.  But  it  is  also  realistic 
about  the  fact  of  war.  Governments  cannot 
be  denied  the  right  of  legitimate  self-de- 
fense, once  every  means  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment has  been  exhausted.  But  nuclear  war 
surpasses  the  limits  of  legitimate  self-de- 
fense. 

There  Is  at  times  a  tendency  to  discredit 
our  type  of  nuclear  arms  race  witness  by 
saying  that  it  Is  a  fringe  action  of  bright- 
eyed  visionaries  who  Ignore  harsh  current 
realities.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  Soviet's  avowed  and  never  rescinded 
goal  of  subjugating  the  entire  world.  We 
know  that  Khn;ishchev  was  not  joking  when 
he  said:  "We  are  going  to  bury  you",  and 
Brezhnev  was  serious  when  he  told  the  25th 
Congress  of  the  Conununist  Party  that  de- 
tente with  the  West  is  no  Incumbrance  for 
Soviet  expansion.  We  know  the  tragic 
record  of  Communist  expansion  in  the 
world  and  in  our  own  Continent.  We  know 
the  long  record  of  treaties  broken  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  know  that  the  neutrality 
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of  Afghanistan  did  not  prevent  its  Invasion 
by  the  Soviet  military  forces,  or  the  neutral- 
ity of  Sweden  did  not  prevent  the  penetra- 
tion of  its  waters  by  Soviet  nuclear  subma- 
rine. We  Itnow  that  the  efforts  of  the  people 
In  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  to 
be  rid  of  subjugation  to  Communist  rule 
were  countered  by  military  force  and  by 
martial  law.  We  know  too.  the  build-up  of 
nuclear  arms  by  the  Soviets  to  gain  superi- 
ority. 

Judaeo-Chrlstian  morality  is  not  lacking 
In  realism.  We  recognize  the  right  of  legiti- 
mate self-defense,  but  this  right  is  not  a 
moral  justification  for  unleashing  massive 
destruction  against  innocent  non-combat- 
ants. We  advocate  disarmament— not  unilat- 
eral, but  reciprocal  or  collective  disarma- 
ment, proceeding  at  an  equal  pace,  accord- 
ing to  agreement  and  backed  up  by  authen- 
tic and  workable  safeguards. 

T<K)  long  have  we  been  preoccupied  with 
preparations  for  war;  too  long  have  we  been 
guided  by  the  questionable  criterion  of 
purity  or  superiority  of  armaments;  too  long 
have  we  allowed  other  nations  to  dictate 
how  much  we  should  spend  on  stockpiling 
weapons  of  destruction.  The  arms  race  is 
not  a  secure  way  of  maintaining  true  peace 
and  the  balance  of  power  is  no  sure  path  to 
achieving  it.  In  fact,  we  must  ask  whether 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  itself  a  threat  to 
our  security  and  whether  nuclear  disarma- 
ment might  not  directly  enhance  our  na- 
tional security. 

Why  do  we  call  upon  all  governments  to 
end  the  nuclear  arms  race,  to  dismantle  ex- 
isting nuclear  weapons  and  to  agree  upon  a 
program  of  mutual  inspection?  There  are 
many  reasons.  The  first  is  that  man  normal- 
ly uses  the  weapons  he  develops.  Doctor 
Henry  Kendall.  Chairman  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientistis,  said:  "The  risk  of  nu- 
clear war  has  gone  up  and  will  continue  to 
go  up  unless  there  is  a  major  change  in  di- 
rection." The  second  reason  is  that  millions 
of  lives  are  at  stake,  and  Doctor  Howard 
HIatt.  dean  of  Harvard's  Schools  of  Public 
Health,  tells  us:  "The  greatest  misunder- 
standing of  all  is  the  belief  that  we  could 
tolerate  a  nuclear  attack  in  the  sense  of  sur- 
viving It.  We  have  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  that  medical  science,  as  well  de- 
veloped as  it  is.  could  do  absolutely  nothing 
In  the  event  of  such  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 
Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  Rizzo,  Director 
of  the  City's  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, said  last  September:  "I'm  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  city  is  unprepared  for  nucle- 
ar attack." 

The  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile—Savage— carries  a  one  megaton  war- 
head, packing  the  destructive  energy  of  one 
million  tons  of  TNT  or  about  eighty  times 
the  punch  of  the  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki.  In  the  spectrum  of  Soviet 
nuclear  weaponry,  it  Is  only  medium  sized. 
These  missiles  are  said  to  be  accurate  to 
within  200  yards— practically  a  bulls-eye  at 
transoceanic  range.  When  such  a  bomb  ex- 
plodes, it  produces  multlmilllon  degree  tem- 
peratures and  generates  Inconceivable 
forces.  At  center  of  the  attack,  which  can  be 
a  square  mile  or  more,  there  is  Instant  Incin- 
eration-instant cremation.  The  nuclear 
blast  increases  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sures from  the  normal  14.7  per  square  Inch 
to  34.7  per  square  Inch,  flattening  objects 
Including  human  bodies.  The  noise  of  the 
explosions  breaks  eardrums,  causing  deaf- 
ness. Even  a  glance  at  the  fireball  causes 
focal  retinal  bums  and  blindness.  Heat  and 
radiation  will  sear  through  all  exposed  body 
tissues  opening  the  body  to  massive  Infec- 
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tion.  In  the  wake  of  the  explosion,  there  will 
be  winds  of  500  or  more  miles  an  hour, 
which  will  hurl  humans  and  other  objects 
through  space. 

The  nuclear  blast  will  destroy  hospitals, 
kill  many  physicians,  knock  out  electricity, 
fresh  water,  and  render  travel  practically 
Impossible.  Decaying  bodies  and  spoiled 
food  will  generate  epidemic  diseases.  Teams 
of  international  scientists  associated  with 
the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Scientists,  at  the 
instance  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  delivered  a 
paper  to  world  leaders  on  "The  Impact  of 
Nuclear  War"  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing: "Recent  talk  about  winning  or  even  sur- 
viving a  nuclear  war  must  reflect  a  failure  to 
appreciate  a  medical  reality.  Any  nuclear 
war  would  inevitably  cause  death,  disease, 
and  suffering  of  pandemic  proportions,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  effective  medical 
intervention." 

At  Hiroshima.  Pope  John  Paul  II  said: 
"Our  future  on  this  planet,  exposed  as  It  is 
to  nuclear  annihilation,  depends  on  one 
single  factor:  Humanity  must  make  a  moral 
about-face."  This  is  the  purpose  of  our  Wit- 
ness: To  make  our  position  clear: 

1.  We  are  opposed  to  all  wars,  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear. 

2.  We  believe  that  peace  is  possible,  but  it 
must  be  pursued  with  the  same  energy  and 
determination  as  is  used  In  preparation  for 
war. 

3.  We  acknowledge  the  right  and  duty  of 
governments  to  legitimate  self-defense,  once 
all  means  of  peaceful  settlement  have  been 
exhausted. 

4.  It  is  a  primary  moral  imperative  to  pre- 
vent any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  under  any 
conditions. 

5.  The  deterrent  effect  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  as  credible  as  the  resolve  to  use  them  if 
deterrence  fails.  The  use  of  such  weapons  is 
immoral. 

6.  The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
our  policy  of  deterrence  cannot  be  justified 
in  principle,  but  can  be  tolerated  only  If  the 
deterrent  framework  is  used  to  make 
progress  on  arms  limitation,  reduction,  and 
eventual  elimination. 

7.  It  Is  imperative  for  the  superpowers  to 
pursue  meaningful  arms  limitation  aimed  at 
substantial  arms  reduction  and  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

8.  The  phasing  out  altogether  of  nuclear 
deterrence  and  the  threat  of  Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction  (MAD)  must  always  be 
the  goal  of  our  efforts. 

As  religious  leaders,  we  must  resist  the 
conquest  of  the  world  by  a  totalitarian 
system.  We  must  resist  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion by  every  human  means  but  we  must 
not  act  in  an  Irrational  and  suicidal  way  and 
thereby  forfeit  the  grace  which  God  will 
give  us  to  enable  use  to  persevere.  Since  we 
share  a  common  belief  in  God.  His  laws  and 
commandments,  and  acknowledge  a 
common  code  of  moral  conduct,  I  pray  that 
we  may  speak  with  one  voice,  the  voice  of 
human  conscience  In  persuading  our  politi- 
cal leaders  and  decision  makers  to  change 
directions,  to  make  a  moral  about-face  and 
to  ensure  that  nuclear  war  shall  never 
occur. 

As  the  late  Pope  Paul  said  at  the  United 
Nations:  "No  more  war.  War  never  again."* 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  nearly  12 
years  ago,  I  have  worked  diligently  on 
many  of  the  issues  before  us.  However, 
I  have  never  worked  harder  on  any 
issue  than  I  have  on  immigration 
reform  since  becoming  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law  early 
last  year. 

This  effort  has  been  worth  it.  After 
12  days  of  hearings  on  all  aspects  of 
immigration  reform,  major  investiga- 
tive trips  to  all  parts  of  our  country  to 
study  Immigration  problems,  after 
untold  hours  of  meetings  about  all  the 
issues  associated  with  immigration, 
and  after  the  first  series  of  joint  hear- 
ings on  immigration  reform  in  over  30 
years,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  5872,  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1982. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill,  as  evidenced 
by  the  cosponsorship  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Congressmen 
McClory  and  Hamilton  Pish. 

Senator  Alan  Simpson,  my  Senate 
counterpart  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  has  introduced  an 
identical  bill  in  the  Senate. 

While  our  bill  is  a  joint  effort,  Aian 
Simpson  deserves  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit.  He  is  one  of  the  most  able  legis- 
lators I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to 
know  and  work  with. 

In  a  continued  demonstration  of  the 
tnily  bipartisan  nature  of  the  support 
for  our  biU.  Senator  Simpson  and  I 
will  hold  a  final  2  days  of  joint  hear- 
ings on  our  bill.  The  first  hearing  will 
be  held  April  1  and  the  second  follows 
the  April  congressional  district  work 
period. 

It  is  my  intention  to  move  ahead 
with  a  subcommittee  markup  of  the 
bill  soon  after  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted. We  have  studied  the  immigra- 
tion reform  issues  exhaustively,  and  it 
is  time  to  roll  up  our  collective  sleeves 
and  produce  the  necessary  legislation. 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  by 
the  public  support  for  this  bill.  Just 
after  its  introduction,  the  New  York 
Times  produced  an  editorial  endorsing 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  reprinted  at  this  point: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18. 1982] 
Not  Nativist,  Not  Racist.  Not  Mean 

A  Republican  Senator  and  a  Democratic 
Congressman  joined  yesterday  to  Introduce 
a  rare  piece  of  legislation:  a  responsible  im- 
migration bill. 

To  understand  just  how  rare,  look  back 
into  history  to,  say,  the  Johnson  Act  of 
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1934.  Its  natlonal-orlglna  quoU  8yst«in  re- 
vtTbented  with  n»tlvl«n  and  racism.  Or  the 
McCairan-Walter  Act  of  1952.  Though 
partly  reformed  In  19«5.  It  remains  the  basic 
Inunlgratlon  law.  the  very  name  still  con- 
notes mean-spinted  red-baltlng. 

Consider,  by  comparison,  the  new  propos- 
al by  Senator  Alan  Simpson,  a  Wyoming  Re- 
publican, and  Representative  Romano  Maz- 
zoll.  a  Kentucky  Democrat.  We  don't  agree 
with  aU  of  It.  We  wish  they  were  willing, 
separately  and  swiftly,  to  correct  the  shame- 
fully long  detention  of  Haitian  migrants. 
But  there  will  be  time  later  for  objection.  As 
a  general  proposition,  the  Simpson-MazzoU 
bill  Is  at  once  tough,  fair  and  humane. 

First,  tough.  The  United  SUtes  cannot 
conceivably  let  in  aU  the  worldwide  millions 
who  want  In.  That  means  controlling  our 
own  borders  and  that,  in  turn,  means  some- 
thing called  employer  sanctions.  Federal  law 
must  forbid  hiring  Illegal  immigrants  and 
also  provide  employers  with  a  way  to  Identi- 
fy who  they  are.  The  Simpson-MazzoU  bill 
would  do  both.  Without  being  specific.  It 
calls  for  the  gradual  development  of  a  limit- 
ed, reasonable  process  of  Identification. 

Second,  fair.  There  Is  growing  sentiment 
In  Congress  for  a  harsh  celling  on  Immigra- 
tion. The  Simpson-MazzoU  proposal  accepts 
the  principle,  calling  for  a  limit  of  425.000 
people  a  year  (apart  from  refugees,  whose 
entry  is  regulated  by  a  1980  act).  The 
425,000  figvire  Is  low  and  subject  to  bargain- 
ing. But  It  Is  neither  arbitrary  nor  regres- 
sive: It  approximates  present  Immigration. 
which  the  country  luiows  it  can  handle  com- 
fortably. , ,      , 

Third,  humane.  A  large  number  of  foreign 
migrants— maybe  half  a  million,  maybe  two 
and  a  half  million— have  Uved  In  this  coun- 
try for  years,  but  under  a  cloud:  they  en- 
tered UlegaUy.  Fearful  of  detection,  they  are 
vulnerable  to  exploitation.  Previous  propos- 
tUs  for  amnesty  have  faUed  as  too  harsh  or 
too  soft-headed.  The  new  bill  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable compromise,  providing  legal  status 
to  aliens  if  they  have  lived  here  since  1978. 

Reasonable  compromise  may,  indeed,  be 
the  key  to  the  whole  bUl.  Immigration  in- 
volves an  array  of  competing  Interests  that 
conform  to  no  party  or  Ideological  lines. 
Senator  Simpson  and  Representative  Maz- 
zoU  have  balanced  the  Ideas  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  a  blue-ribbon  Immigration  com- 
mission; of  labor,  employers  and  minority 
groups:  of  different  regions;  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  restating  blU  is  a  genuine  political 
achievement.  aUgning  Congress  with  the 
best.  Instead  of  the  worst.  In  the  American 
immigration  tradition.* 


VERMONTERS  OFFER  INSIGHTS 
ON  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VXHMOITT 
Ilf  THS  HOUSE  or  REPRXSXNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  I  mailed  a 
questionnaire  to  Vermonters,  asking 
their  views  on  a  range  of  Issues  relat- 
ing to  the  massive  economic  recovery 
program  which  we  embarked  upon 
during  1981. 

Because  of  printing  and  mailing 
delays,  and  the  time  needed  for  tabu- 
lation, the  results  have  Just  been  com- 
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puted.  They  have  become  available  at 
an  opportune  time,  as  we  are  prepar- 
ing to  make  major  decisions  on  the 
fiscal  1983  budget  and  a  variety  of 
other  Issues  which  will  deeply  affect 
the  economic  course  that  was  begtin 
last  year. 

Knowing  that  public  views  on  these 
crucial  Issues  are  of  deep  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  outline  the  questionnaire 
results  to  all  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber. 

OKWDIAL  V«W8  on  THE  rcOJIOllIC  FSOOHAM 

Of  8.116  Vermonters  who  responded, 
a  substantial  majority  felt  that  at 
least  in  a  general  sense,  we  are  pointed 
in  the  right  direction  economically, 
and  that  the  President  s  overall  pro- 
grram  should  be  given  a  chance  to  suc- 

Thiere  is  widespread  disagreement, 
however,  with  many  of  the  specific 
components  of  the  economic  program. 

The  questionnaire  began  by  asking, 
•In  general  terms,  what  is  your 
present  opinion  of  the  President's 
overall  economic  program?" 

Three  options  were  listed,  and  re- 
spondents were  asked  to  choose  the 
one  which  is  closest  to  their  views. 

The  option  chosen  by  the  largest 
niunber  of  Vermonters.  57.9  percent, 
was:  "The  general  outlines  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  given  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed, but  some  aspects  of  it  should  be 
revised."  Another  25.8  percent  said 
"The  overall  program  should  be  reject- 
ed." The  other  16.3  percent  said  "The 
entire  program  should  be  adopted  as 
proposed." 

VIKWS  OH  COHORESSIOKAL  RESPONSI 

Vermonters  were  divided  in  their  re- 
actions to  the  way  Congress  responded 
to  the  administration's  economic  pro- 
posals over  the  last  year. 

They  were  asked.  "In  general  terms, 
how  do  you  Judge  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress to  date  on  the  economic  pro- 
gram?" Again,  three  alternative  op- 
tions were  listed. 

The  option  chosen  by  the  largest 
number,  41.1  percent,  was  "Congress 
has  been  too  anxious  to  rubberstamp 
everything  the  President  has  pro- 
posed." 

The  remainder  of  respondents  were 
roughly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  other  options.  A  total  of  29.2  per- 
cent said  "Congress  has  dragged  its 
feet:  It  should  move  faster  and  not 
Insist  on  so  many  revisions.  "  while  29.7 
percent  said  "Congress  has  responded 
reasonably  well  so  far." 

There  appears,  at  first  glance,  to  be 
an  inconsistency  In  the  responses  to 
these  two  general  questions.  While 
only  18.3  percent  said  the  President's 
entire  program  should  be  adopted  as 
proposed.  29.2  percent  objected  to 
footdragglng  and  insistence  on  revi- 
sions by  Congress. 

The  problem  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
wording  of  the  question.  In  comparing 
the  responses,  it  seems  evident  that 
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the  objection  is  more  to  foot-dragging 
than  to  insistence  on  revisions.  In  ret- 
rospect, the  two  should  not  have  l)een 
combined  in  the  same  option. 

It  is  clear  that  most  Vermonters  do 
not  feel  that  every  comma  and  clause 
of  the  President's  program  should  be 
adopted  Intact,  but  it  is  Just  as  clear 
that  most  Vermonters  believe  firm,  de- 
cisive action  is  needed  along  the  gener- 
al lines  of  the  President's  program. 

S(7GGESTKD  CHAHOES  II«  PRESIDEWTS  PROGRAM 

Vermonters  were  then  asked 
"Which,  if  any.  of  the  following 
changes  would  you  like  to  see  made  in 
the  social  policies  encompassed  by  the 
economic  program?" 

Eight  options  were  listed.  The  larg- 
est number,  74.9  percent,  checked  that 
they  would  like  to  see  "Less  tax  breaks 
for  the  wealthy,  more  relief  for  low- 
and  middle-income  people."  It  is  clear 
thai  in  Vermont,  the  1981  tax  bill  Is 
widely  considered  to  be  inequitable,  at 
least  in  terms  of  social  policy.  The 
issue  was  raised  again,  later  in  the 
questionnaire,  strictly  in  the  context 
of  economic  policy,  and  a  similar  level 
of  concern  was  expressed.  More  on 
that  later. 

The  second  largest  level  of  concern. 
In  terms  of  social  policy,  was  that  reg- 
ulations that  are  legitimately  needed 
might  be  loosened  too  quickly.  A  total 
of  64.2  percent  said  Do  not  loosen 
regulations  designed  to  protect  health, 
safety,  the  environment  and  individual 
rights." 

However,  that  figure  needs  to  be  put 
into  context.  A  total  of  39.2  percent 
checked  what  would  appear,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  a  directly  opposing  senti- 
ment: "Loosen  Federal  regulations 
over  private  enterprise  more  quickly, 
as  they  are  overly  burdensome." 

In  other  words,  those  saying  we 
should  not  loosen  regulations  that 
offer  Important  protections,  and  those 
saying  we  should  loosen  regulations 
more  quickly,  add  up  to  over  100  per- 
cent. The  total  may  seem  particularly 
astounding  at  first  glance  when  you 
consider.  Intuitively,  that  there  must 
be  at  least  a  few  Vermonters  who  be- 
lieve we  are  loosening  Federal  regula- 
tions at  about  the  right  pace. 

On  closer  examination,  however,  the 
responses  to  these  questions  should 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  Members  of 
this  Chamber.  It  is  clear  that  substan- 
tial numbers  of  Vermonters  believe 
that  many  regulations  are  more  bur- 
densome than  they  need  to  be  In  order 
to  serve  their  Intended  purposes.  But  a 
large  majority  would  object  to  any 
loosening  of  the  actual,  substantive 
protections  provided  by  those  regula- 
tions. 

Another  social  policy  about  which 
many  Vermonters  expressed  concern  is 
the  rapid  increase  In  military  spend- 
ing. A  slim  majority.  50.9  percent,  said 
there  should  be  "Less  emphasis  on 
military  buildup."  While  this  number 
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is  significant,  an  even  greater  level  of 
concern  was  expressed,  later  in  the 
questionnaire,  regarding  the  economic 
impact  of  the  rapid  Increase  In  mili- 
tary spending. 

Meanwhile.  40.4  percent  of  Ver- 
monters said  there  should  be  "Fewer 
cuts  In  domestic  programs."  For  con- 
text. It  should  be  understood  that  this 
relates  to  the  cuts  which  we  enacted 
last  year,  not  the  deeper  cuts  which 
have  been  proposed  this  year. 

The  other  options  listed  on  social 
policies  encompassed  in  the  economic 
program  relate  to  the  concepts  which 
were  outlined  subsequent  to  the  time 
the  questionnaire  was  mailed  out.  in 
President  Reagan's  New  Federalism 
proposals. 

A  total  of  35.9  percent  said  "Do  not 
shift  the  tax  burden  from  broad-based 
Federal  taxes  to  State  and  local 
taxes."  while  35.5  percent  said  "Pro- 
ceed more  quickly  In  turning  over 
power  from  Federal  to  State  and  local 
goverrunents,"  and  34.3  percent  said 
we  should  ""Proceed  more  slowly  In 
turning  over  power  to  State  and  local 
governments." 

SHomj)  THE  Binwrr  be  balanced  and  ip  so, 

HOW? 

Vermonters  were  then  asked.  "Do 
you  feel  It  is  Important  to  balance  the 
budget  as  soon  as  feasible?" 

The  question  was  admittedly  general 
in  nature,  as  there  are  undoubtedly 
strong  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
soon  budget  balancing  will  become  fea- 
sible. The  responses  demonstrate, 
however,  that  there  is  a  high  level  of 
concern  over  deficit  spending:  85.6  per- 
cent of  Vermonters  answered  "yes". 

Those  who  answered  "yes"  were 
then  asked.  "Which  of  the  following 
steps  should  we  take  to  reduce  future 
deficits?"  Six  options  were  listed. 

The  largest  number.  94.6  percent  (of 
those  who  wanted  to  move  toward  a 
balanced  budget)  said  we  should 
"Scrutinize  the  military  budget,  to 
eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency." 

This  Indicates  an  almost  pervasive 
view  that  a  substantial  number  of 
wasted  dollars  are  built  Into  the  in- 
creases In  the  defense  budget,  and 
that  these  wasted  dollars  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  sacred  cow. 

A  much  smaller  but  still  significant 
number,  44.6  percent,  listed  "Less 
buildup  of  the  military"  as  a  step  we 
should  take  to  reduce  future  deficits. 
In  other  words,  aside  from  the  Issue  of 
waste,  those  who  feel  it  is  Important 
to  balance  the  budget  have  slightly 
less  tendency  to  oppose  the  pace  of 
the  military  buildup  than  the  full 
sample  of  respondents— 50.9  percent  of 
whom  said  that  as  a  matter  of  social 
r>ollcy  there  should  be  less  emphasis 
on  military  buildup. 

Features  of  last  year's  tax  bill  are 
also  seen  as  major  culprits  by  those 
concerned  about  Federal  deficits. 

A  big  majority,  76.9  percent,  said  we 
should  "Roll  back  some  of  the  special 
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tax  breaks  that  were  added  to  the  1981 
tax  bin.  such  as  those  granted  to  the 
oil  companies." 

Meanwhile,  36.2  percent  said  we 
should  "Roll  back  the  general  tax  cuts 
for  business  and  industry,"  and  30.3 
percent  said  we  should  "Roll  back 
some  of  the  Individual  tax  cuts  en- 
acted in  1981." 

Finally,  25.4  percent  said  we  should 
enact  "Deeper  cuts  In  domestic  pro- 
grams" as  a  step  to  reduce  future  defi- 
cits. 

economic  priorities 

The  final  question  was  designed  to 
determine  the  level  of  priority  Ver- 
monters feel  should  be  given  to  the 
various  objectives  of  our  economic  re- 
covery efforts. 

The  question  asked,  "While  inflation 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
our  most  serious  economic  problem,  do 
you  feel  our  Government  can  and 
should  be  doing  more  to  combat  other 
aspects  of  our  economic  problems  as 
well?" 

Three  optional  responses  were  listed. 
The  first,  "More  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  bringing  down  interest 
rates,"  was  check  by  48.4  percent  of  re- 
spondents. The  second,  "More  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  holding  down 
unemplojmfient."  was  checked  by  47.1 
percent.  The  third,  "The  problem  of 
inflation  Is  so  serious  that  our  attack 
on  it  should  preempt  all  other  eco- 
nomic concerns,  at  least  for  now."  was 
checked  by  41.5  percent. 

Some  caution  Is  needed  In  Interpret- 
ing these  results.  The  wording  of  the 
"Inflation"  option  obviously  tends  to 
Inhibit  respondents  who  check  it  from 
also  checking  the  "Interest  rates"  and 
"unemployment"  options.  There  Is  no 
such  Inhibition  against  checking  both 
""Interest  rates"  and  "unemployment" 
as  priority  concerns. 

Therefore,  the  figures  carmot  be 
compared  to  determine  the  relative 
levels  of  concern  over  the  three  basic 
economic  problems  that  were  listed. 
The  numbers  do.  however,  demon- 
strate that  there  is  widespread  con- 
cern over  interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment and  perception  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  be  addressing 
those  problems  In  conjunction  with  its 
antl-lnflatlon  efforts. 

general  comments  on  the  questionnaire 

There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to  a 
questionnaire  of  this  type.  One  con- 
cern often  expressed  Is  that  respond- 
ents do  not  constitute  a  scientifically 
selected  cross  section  of  the  popula- 
tion. All  Vermont  adults  had  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  and  the  8,116 
who  did  80  constitute  what  pollsters 
refer  to  as  a  self -selecting  sample. 

But  the  sheer  numbers  of  respond- 
ents—10  times  as  many  as  in  even  the 
most  thorough  professional  polls  of 
Vermont  opinion  more  than  compen- 
sate foy  this  shortcoming.  By  compar- 
ing results  of  my  constituent  questlon- 
nafrts  In  previous  years  to  similarly 
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worded  questions  in  professional  polls, 
the  statistical  validity  of  the  question- 
naires has  been  proven  beyond  doubt. 

Any  statistical  tabulation  of  opinion 
must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  in  its 
proper  p>erspectlve.  Any  poll  or  ques- 
tionnaire inherently  oversimplifies  the 
categories  of  public  opinion.  And  the 
general  categories  of  opinion  cannot 
always  be  applied  directly  to  specific 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Finally,  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  agree  that  ultimately,  our  votes 
must  be  a  matter  of  conscience  rather 
than  a  simple  reflection  of  popular 
opinion.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  seek  out  the  views  of 
the  people  we  represent,  and  to  be  ac- 
countable to  those  views. 

The  questionnaire,  combined  with 
the  thousands  of  letters  and  individual 
comments  I  have  received  from  Ver- 
monters, provides  an  excellent  guide 
to  the  general  approaches  my  con- 
stituents wish  me  to  take  In  the  basic 
economic  decisions  we  must  make  this 
year. 

It  Is  a  guide  I  am  pleased  to  follow, 
consistent  with  my  conscience.  The 
thousands  of  Vermonters  who  partici- 
pated in  the  survey  have  my  deep  grat- 
itude.* 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  SAYS  YES 
TO  THE  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24,  I  Introduced  H.R.  5950,  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Management  Act  of 
1982,  a  bin  to  prohibit  the  landfill  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes  for  which 
there  exists  an  alternative  means  of 
treatment,  recovery  or  disposal. 

In  my  Introductory  remarks  I  noted 
that  the  people  of  western  New  York 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  potential 
for  severe  health  and  environmental 
damage  from  the  landfllllng  of  hazard- 
ous waste.  In  addition  to  Love  Canal, 
over  300  hazardous  waste  landfills, 
active  and  Inactive,  dot  Erie  and  Niag- 
ara Counties.  Burled  In  our  land  are 
wastes  from  across  New  York  State 
and  all  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  In  the  Tonawanda 
News  and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
town  of  HEunburg  urging  support  for 
H.R.  5950. 

The  Tonawanda  News  editorial  cap- 
tures what  I  believe  to  be  the  senti- 
ment of  most  western  New  Yorkers  in 
asserting  that  my  proposal  Is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  to  protect  all  Americans 
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from  hazardous  wastes  and  bring  the 
advances  in  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment, recovery,  and  disposal  to  the 
forefront  of  the  hazardous  waste  mar- 
ketplace. We  must  recognize  that  haz- 
ardous waste  landfills  cannot  suffice 
as  the  long-term  solution  to  our  haz- 
ardous waste  problem. 

Copies  of  the  editorial  and  resolu- 
tion follow: 

No  Natiohai.  Dump  Site! 

How  much  more  buried  toxic  waste  will 
Niagara  County  tolerate? 

With  the  federal  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  recent  about  face  which  lifts 
its  prohibition  on  dumping  containerized 
wastes  In  landfills,  it  appears  this  lush,  fer- 
tile, fruitgrowing  county  Is  destined  to 
become  the  federal  dumpsite  of  all  time! 

Although  EPA  administrator  Anne  M. 
Oorsuch  has  partly  withdrawn  an  order  she 
issued  earlier  this  year  to  allow  burial  of 
barrels  of  liquid  wastes  in  landfills,  she  has 
the  power  to  open  up  the  entire  country  to 
toxic  waste  landfills  which  could  haunt  the 
health  and  welfare  of  generations  to  come. 

As  a  result.  Rep.  John  J.  LaPalce  (D-Town 
of  Tonawanda)  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  remove  the  EPA  administrator's 
power. 

The  bill  also  would  prohibit  landfill  dis- 
posal of  any  hazardous  waste  where  there  is 
an  alternate  means  of  treatment  or  disposal. 

Just  how  long  LaPalces  bill  will  remain  in 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee before  action  is  taken  remains  unlinown. 
But  the  usual  track  record  for  such  legisla- 
tion limiting  the  powers  of  federal  agencies 
is  about  two  years.  And  as  we  see  it,  the  bill 
is  years  too  late. 

Lest  we  forget,  toxic  wastes  are  still  buried 
in  Gratwick  Riverside  Park  In  North  Tona- 
wanda. the  Wltmer  Road  dumpsite  in 
Wheatfleld  and  are  only  overshadowed  by 
the  dismal  Love  Canal  section  of  Niagara 
Falls— now  a  ghost  town. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  liquid  waste  "lake  "  still 
exists  at  Townline  and  Beach  Ridge  Roads, 
Peodleton. 

And  lest  our  federal  government  forgets. 
Niagara  County  has  one  of  the  highest  radi- 
ation concentrations  of  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  the  former  government-operated 
"Manhattan  Project"  in  Model  City,  near 
Lewiston. 

LaFalce's  bill  should  be  supported  by 
every  Niagara  County  resident  who  wants  to 
halt  that  county's  becoming  a  "national 
toxic  waste  dumpsite. " 

Town  OF  Hamburg  Resolutioh 
Resolved,  that  the  Town  of  Hamburg  go 
on  record  as  supporting  Congressman  La 
Falce's  efforts  to  Introduce  federal  legisla- 
tion to  ban  the  use  of  landfills  for  disposal 
of  most  hazardous  waste  except  where  there 
Is  no  technologically  feasible  or  available  al- 
ternative means  of  treatment  or  disposal.* 


JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mw  YORK 

in  THZ  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1982 

•  Mi.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus  and  its  members  representa- 
tives  Baltasas   Corrada,   Edward   R. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Roybal.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  E 
"Kika"  de  la  Garza,  and  Manuel 
LujAW,  Jr..  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late SER— Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc.,  for 
16  years  of  service  auid  leadership 
which  have  improved  the  standard  of 
living  for  many  Hispanic  Americans. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would  like 
to  compliment  SER,  directors  and 
staff,  past  and  present,  for  its  dedica- 
tion in  creating  Jobs  for  its  people  by 
working  closely  with  the  private 
sector,  Goveiunent,  and  community 
organizations,  by  discussing  common 
concerns,  and  by  organizing  alterna- 
tive strategies  to  combat  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

SER  has  taken  a  lead  role  In  work- 
ing with  other  Hispanic  organizations 
to  insure  the  success  of  common  goals, 
to  influence  the  policy  direction  of  the 
national  employment  and  training 
system  and  to  develop  new  ways  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  in- 
crease employment  opportunities. 

Of  interest  to  all  is  the  following 
simimary  written  by  SER  representa- 
tives on  "The  Importance  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Programs  for  His- 
panic Americans": 

It  is  rather  Impossible  to  give  more  weight 
to  the  Housing  needs  of  our  people  than  to 
their  health  needs;  to  equal  opportunity  for 
Hispanic  women  than  to  the  legal  defense  of 
our  civU  rights;  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren than  the  needs  of  our  elderly. 

The  more  important  question  is  how  we 
can  find  a  way  to  achieve  them  all— how  can 
we  get  our  community  to  improve  its  stand- 
ing in  this  society? 

There  are  only  a  few  ways  which  have 
proven  to  be  successful  tools  to  break  the  vi- 
cioiis  cycle  of  poverty;  one  such  method  is 
thronjgh  the  economic  upward  mobility  of 
each  family  unit— that  is,  through  Jobs. 

Due  to  the  requirements  of  our  labor 
market  and  the  level  of  educational  and 
skill  attainment  of  Hispanic  Americans,  we 
must  go  after  those  Jobs  through  training 
ourselves  to  compete  effectively  for  them. 

It  Is  most  important  that  this  proposal  to 
break  the  poverty  cycle  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans be  viewed  in  a  larger  context. 

We  must  analyze  this  issue  from  the  per- 
spectives of: 

1.  The  changes  that  are  occurlng  In  our 
economic  system: 

2.  The  appropriate  role  for  the  national 
(Federal)  Oovemment  as  a  partner  in  the 
employment  and  training  system;  and 

3.  The  Importance  of  the  involvement  of 
Hispanic  organizations  In  this  entire  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  clearly  at  a  cross-roads 
in  the  development  of  our  economic  system; 
a  cross-roads  no  less  Important  than  the 
period  of  the  "Industrial  Revolution". 

The  values  that  we  place  on  assets,  pro- 
duction, and  commerce  are  undergoing 
changes  as  a  result  of  our  present  economic 
development  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
interdependence  of  economic  systems 
throughout  the  world. 

An  Important  part  of  this  process  of 
chance  is  the  redefinition  of  what  we  re- 
quire from  our  people  as  workers.  In  other 
words,  to  what  extend  does  our  current 
labor  force  have  the  necessary  skills  to 
assume  the  new  job-site  roles  that  are  being 
developed  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy? 
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As  a  byproduct  of  this  questioning  proc- 
ess, we  find  ourselves  in  the  singular  situa- 
tion of  having  the  highest  number  of  unem- 
ployed workers  in  the  Industrialized  world, 
while  also  having  the  longest  list  of  vacant 
positions. 

From  the  investment  perspective,  our 
country  has  embarked  on  a  number  of  poli- 
cies designed  to  increase  capital  assets. 
Through  a  variety  of  incentives,  we  are  in- 
vesting in  increasingly-higher  automated  in- 
dustrial systems,  which  will  lead  us  to  a 
more  competitive  position  in  the  world 
market. 

What  we  must  now  strive  for,  is  to  link 
the  increase  in  financial  investments  to  an 
equally-dynamic  increase  in  skilled  human 
capital  to  help  the  economy  successfully 
shift  into  the  21st  century. 

Increasing  the  level  of  skilled  human  cap- 
ital Is,  of  course,  being  undertaken  by  thou- 
sands of  firms  in  our  country  as  well  as  by 
other  institutions  In  our  society. 

Corporations  with  direct  interests  in  the 
changing  economic  system  are  already  In- 
vesting in  the  training  of  their  employees. 
Other  institutions,  such  as  commercial 
training  schools,  are  already  offering  to 
their  clients  a  variety  of  courses  in  the  new 
job  skills. 

In  neither  case,  does  America's  largest 
pool  or  ready-to-be  trained  people  get 
tapped:  the  long-term  unemployed  are  con- 
sidered too  high  a  risk  for  the  business  in- 
vestor and  too  low  a  checking  account 
holder  to  be  accepted  in  a  commercial 
course. 

For  these  millions  of  Americans,  including 
nearly  3  million  Hispanics.  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  our  National  Government 
to  assist  them  to  be  productive  members  of 
society  through  participation  In  the  labor 
force. 

This  role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  must 
also  be  looked  upon  in  terms  of  monetary 
value  and  returns  to  Investment  through 
Federal  programs. 

We  must  "sell"  training  of  the  Hispanic 
unemployed  worker  from  the  perspective  of 
returns  to  such  investment. 

And  this  can  easily  be  shown,  for  indeed 
there  Is  evidence  to  support  the  assertion 
that  training  the  Hispanic  "hard-to-employ" 
brings  higher  economic  and  social  returns  to 
Investment  than  retraining  any  other  Indi- 
vidual. 

Looking  at  the  working  life  time  of  two 
persons,  one  with  skills  and  one  with  no 
skills,  we  can  analyze  the  returns  to  Invest- 
ments. 

One  has  Interrupted  periods  of  work;  the 
other,  steady  work.  The  unemployed  has  In- 
terrupted periods  of  Income;  the  other, 
steady  Income. 

If  both  Individuals  were  trained  for  new 
similar  technological  types  of  Jobs,  the  re- 
turns to  investment  te  society  will  be  higher 
from  training  the  hard-to-employ. 

This  is  so.  because: 

1.  Welfare  services  for  this  individual 
wouldn't  be  needed  anymore: 

2.  Unemployment  insurance  is  reduced: 

3.  Change  in  tax  revenues  from  this  Indi- 
vidual Is  higher  than  for  the  others. 

In  the  long  run  the  hard-to-employ  indi- 
vidual quickly  pays  back  to  society  the 
money  invested  in  his/her  training. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  Government's 
role  must  be.  therefore,  to  assist  youth  and 
adults  who  are  not  able  on  their  own  or 
through  other  institutions  to  acquire  the 
services  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain 
and  retain  jobs. 
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To  bring  these  individuals  the  necessary 
services,  our  Nation  developed  several  years 
ago  a  concept  of  client-based,  community- 
based,  job-training  organizations:  institu- 
tions, in  the  American  tradition  of  being  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  active  involve- 
ment of  client-based  organizations  In  job 
training  and  job  placement  activities,  a  high 
degree  of  sophistication  and  efficiency  has 
been  developed. 

This  experience  gives  Hispanic  communi- 
ty-based Job-training  organizations  a  special 
place  in  the  delivery  of  Job  training  services. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  deliv- 
er such  services  with  a  high  degree  of  qual- 
ity and  at  low  cost;  we  have  the  flexibility  to 
channel  resources  to  special  "target " 
groups:  and  we  are  governed  and  staffed  by 
Individuals  who  reflect  the  demographic 
composition  of  the  community  we  serve. 

In  conclusion,  please  allow  a  quote  from  a 
learned  student  of  community  based  organi- 
zations, Dr.  Bernard  Anderson,  of  the 
School  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"'Community  based  organizations  have 
emerged  as  major  actors  In  the  (employ- 
ment and  training)  services  stage  to  supple- 
ment (other)  resources  available  in  the 
labor  market.  Their  activities  help  reduce 
unemployment,  especially  among  disadvan- 
taged minorities,  and  their  presence  leads 
an  extra  measure  of  stability  to  the  conunu- 
nities  in  which  they  are  located."* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetiiigs  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  1,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Ek^onomlc 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  March. 

2128  Raybum  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  setting 
forth    recommended    levels    of    total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Luna,  of  Texas.  Ross  E.  Row- 
land, Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Robert  D. 
Orr,  of  Indiana,  each  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional   Railroad    Passenger    Corpora- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
I*ubllc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1777,  establish- 
ing the  permanent  boundary  of  Acadia 
National  Park  on  Isle  au  Haut  off  the 
coast  of  Maine;  S.  1872,  extending  the 
t>eriod  for  grazing  privileges  afforded 
to  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  Utah; 
and  S.  2218,  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  recrea- 
tion   facilities    of    Gateway    National 
Recreation  Area,  New  York  City,  and 
for  utilization  of  Its  energy  resources. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  propcisals 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representatives. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Supreme  Court 
case  Feres  against  United  States  as  it 
relates  to  private  claims. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  endangered 
species  program. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdtng 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  96-511 ). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2298.  establish- 
ing an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop(}8ed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  In  Virginia;  and  S. 
1540,  revising  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in 
New  York. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2298,  esteb- 
llshlng  an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspecU  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   Maritime 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1885.  to  place 
electric  utilities.  Including  members  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutilities  to  en- 
courage their  investment  in  cogenera- 
tion  and  small  power  production  facili- 
ties. 

3110  Dirlisen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  endan- 
gered species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conunerce.  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2311. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
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1985  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute,  and  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine;  S.  1483.  making  the  U.S. 
Government  liable  for  damages  to  resi- 
dents and  participants  arising  from 
the  fallout  from  cerUin  atmospheric 
tests,  esUblishing  an  advisory  panel  to 
study  the  adverse  health  effects,  and 
transferring  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  all  functions  relating  to  re- 
search on  the  health  effects  of  radi- 
ation to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services;  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
2222.  revising  and  reforming  U.S.  im- 
migration laws. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Depiu-tment 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
tlea  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2250,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and 
1985  for  programs  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  and  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  and  restrict- 
ing the  long-range  response  and  recov- 
ery provisions  of  the  act  to  natural  ca- 
taatrophies. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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APRIL  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
E>efense    Establishment,    focusing    on 
global  commitments. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
stitution to  promote  international 
peace  and  resolution  of  international 
conflict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


March  31,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerism  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018. 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA).  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  the  operation  of 
automated  clearinghouse  services. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  world  petrole- 
um outlook. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual   Education  Amendments  of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creating  a 
jurisdictional  framework  to  apportion 
the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  providing  for  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  for  cable  systems  in 
the  teleconununications  Industry. 

235  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  and  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  I*ubllc  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments  of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems    between    the    Federal    and 
State  Governments,  and  providing  for 
a  competitive   marketplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870.  S. 
1871.  and  S.  1977,  bills  revising  or  re- 
pealing   certain    provisions    of    the 
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Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785, 
Increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  (>osltlons  an  Individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction.  In- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
S  to  10  years,  escrowlng  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  cerUln 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  subcommittee,   receiving 
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testimony    from    Congressional    and 
public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and  state 
governments,  and  providing  for  a  com- 
petitive marketplace  for  cable  systems 
In  the  telecommunications  Industry. 

33S  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Btjstness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4300  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4233  Dlrksen  BuUding 
1:30  pjn. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  authorWnc 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1982  and   1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-1 16,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

APRIL29 
9:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
BuslnssB  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national organizations.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
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sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
In  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lat>or.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for.  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  Congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 

Veterans  Affairs  

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVFTS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982    and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-1 16,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Sut>commlttee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  program. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subconunlttee,  receiving 
testimony  from  Congressional  and 
pubUc  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdUig 

MAT  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments    to    the    Clean 
Air  Act  (PL.  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Admiral  James  S.  Oracey,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Benedict  L.  SUbile,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant, 
each  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4233  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 


March  31,  1982 

Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  Marine  Protection, 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
4200  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604,  requiring  aU 
new      telephone      receivers      to      be 
equipped   with   hearing   aids  for  the 
handicapped. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  BuUd- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Bxislness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the  Clean 
AU-  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1877.  S.  1908.  S. 
1909,  and  S.  1941,  bUls  providing  for 
the  reinstatement  and  validation  of 
cerUUi  U.S.  oil  and  gas  leases.  S.  2095. 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  a  certain  oU  and  gas  lease,  and 
S.  2146,  extending  the  lease  terms  of 
various  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
BusUiess  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development 
programs;  and  other  pending  business. 
4200  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929.  esUbllsh- 
Ing  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 


6299 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4233  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  BuUding  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   programs   which    faU 
under  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  ancKNatural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds    for    programs   which   faU 
under  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affaU^  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
WlUiam  L.  Earl,  of  Florida,  Harold  R. 
DeMoss,  Jr..  of  Texas.  Clarence  V. 
McKee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Marc  Sandstrom,  of  California, 
Howard  H.  I>ana.  Jr.,  of  Maine,  WU- 
11am  F.  Harvey,  of  Indiana,  William  J. 
Olson,  of  Virginia,  George  E.  Paras,  of 
California,  and  Robert  S.  Stubbs  II.  of 
Georgia,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  DU-ectors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 


6300 


MAY  18 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  A/fairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 


grams. 


6226  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Toxic  Substances  and  Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittees  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certaih  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,   and  S. 
2131.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems   on   Indian   reservations   in- 


Marvh  SI,  1982 

eluding  the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
£>efense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  defense  establishment,  focus- 
ing on  airlift  requirements. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  810,  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied 
on     commercial     transportation     on 
Inland  waterway  projects,  amendment 
No.   32   thereto,   expediting   the  con- 
struction of  inland  waterway  projects, 
and  assuring  that  the  users  of  such 
projects  repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  works,  amendment  No. 
637,  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/riirsrfay,  April  1,  1982 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray,  O  God,  for  the  gifts  of 
Your  spirit  which  make  our  lives  rich 
and  meaningful.  We  thank  You  for 
the  love  which  has  created  us  and  sus- 
tains us  each  day  and  for  Your  for- 
giveness and  grace  which  refresh  our 
souls.  Help  us  to  use  our  abilities  in 
ways  that  unite  the  human  family  in 
understanding  and  mutual  respect 
that,  doing  Your  will,  we  will  know  the 
satisfaction  and  peace  that  comes 
from  serving  the  truth.  May  the  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  that  binds  us  to- 
gether as  a  people  make  manifest  the 
unity  we  have  received  from  You.  In 
Your  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


organization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Randolph  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1936.  An  act  to  require  members  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  to  be 
chosen  from  individuals  with  expertise  in 
the  fields  of  accident  reconstruction,  safety 
engineering,  transportation  safety,  or  trans- 
portation regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1937.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and 
Conservation  Act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  18  as  "National  Architec- 
ture Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
thatZthe  Senate  had  passed  without 
amwdment  joint  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  19.  1982,  as  "Dutch-American  Friend- 
ship Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4,  1982,  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Reflection";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemoration  of  days  of  rememberance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2330)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 


Despite  President  Reagan's  lofty 
rhetoric,  no  meaningful  help  is  being 
offered  to  the  island  nations,  nor  is 
there  a  recognition  that  each  has  a 
unique  situation  different  from  the 
countries  of  Central  America.  Where 
is  an  understanding  of  Barbados?  How 
will  Dominica  really  benefit  by  the 
proposal?  Why  is  there  no  mention  of 
Guyana  or  the  Bahamas? 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
hopes  to  lure  us,  with  visions  of  palm 
trees  and  rum.  into  the  same  kinds  of 
policies  that  have  turned  the  people  of 
those  nations  away  from  us  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  are  not  en- 
ticed by  a  spoonful  of  sugar  to  swallow 
a  medicine  which  promises  only  to 
worsen  the  disease. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I.  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution  on 
Wednesday.  March  31.  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 


WHAT  CARIBBEAN  INITIATIVE? 

(Mrs.  CHISHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  reviewing  the  new  "Caribbean 
Basin  initiative."  I  was  reminded  of 
the  old  song:  "Just  a  Spoonful  of 
Sugar  Helps  the  Medicine  Go  Down." 

Under  the  guise  of  economic  devel- 
opment for  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  the  administration  is  actually 
proposing  a  dose  of  assistance  to  right- 
wing  Central-American  regimes  who 
are  friendly  to  U.S.  business  interests. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  aid  would  be  di- 
rected to  El  Salvador.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing today  about  that  dangerous  and 
misguided  policy. 

Rather,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
initiative  ignores  the  real  problems 
and  the  real  needs  of  the  Caribbean 
nations,  who  are  artificially  lumped 
together  by  the  administration's  stra- 
tegic planners. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  CAMPAIGN 
SCORES  VICTORY  OF  SORTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  nuclear  freeze  campaign 
scored  a  victory  of  sorts.  President 
Reagan  felt  compelled  to  devote  his 
opening  statement  to  the  nuclear 
threat.  He  said  some  right  things:  He 
spoke  of  "the  monstrous  inhumane 
weapons  in  the  world's  nuclear  arse- 
nals" and  said  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  be  "even  more  terrible"  than 
the  two  World  Wars.  He  even  said  that 
in  a  nuclear  war  there  could  be  no  win- 
ners. 

But  his  statements  were  a  smoke- 
screen. They  were  not  a  realistic  at- 
tempt to  address  the  arms  buildup, 
but  an  attempt  to  address  the  public 
opinion  buildup,  to  defuse  the  drive 
for  a  nuclear  freeze. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  he  does  not 
retreat  1  inch  from  his  demands  for  an 
arms  buildup.  It  is  ludicrous  to  think 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  idly  wait  for 
us  to  build  up  to  a  level  which  we  con- 
sider comfortable  and  equal. 

The  American  people  must  continue 
to  demand  realistic  action  to  end  the 
arms  race,  not  just  words. 


REAGAN  IS  FEELING  THE  HEAT 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  scored  two  signifi- 
cant victories  last  night. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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First,  President  Reagan  abandoned 
his  advisers'  Illusions  about  nuclear 
war  fighting,  and  agreed  that  there 
will  be  no  winners  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Second,  after  16  months  of  inaction, 
he  finally  toolc  something  bearing  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  a  strategic 
arms  control  position. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  naively  opti- 
mistic. I  fully  recognize  that  he  con- 
tinued to  encourage  Soviet  aggression 
by  belittling  our  nuclear  deterrent, 
which  in  fact  Is  more  devastating  than 
it  has  ever  been.  I  also  recognize  that 
his  alleged  arms  control  proposal  is  a 
fraud  and  a  sham,  designed  not  to 
limit  arms  or  reduce  arms,  but  to 
defuse  and  confuse  the  American  peo- 
ple's demand  that  the  arms  race  be 
ended  and  nuclear  war  avoided. 

We  have  a  very  long  way  to  go  if  we 
are  to  prevent  nuclear  war,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  remains  part  of  the  problem, 
not  part  of  the  solution.  He  took  the 
steps  he  did  only  because  politically  he 
had  no  choice. 

Our  task  now  is  to  give  him  no  politi- 
cal alternative  to  achieving  real  arms 
control.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but 
yesterday  was  a  good  start. 


TELL  IT  UKE  IT  IS, 
MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  ad(^ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALE3LANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  prime  time  news  conference  last 
night.  President  Reagan  noted  that 
the  Federal  budget  he  submitted  for 
fiscal  1983  was  about  $32  billion 
higher  than  the  budget  for  fiscal  1982. 

By  this  the  President  sought  to 
imply,  of  course,  that  he  could  hardly 
be  guilty  of  neglecting  the  needs  of 
America's  poor. 

What  the  President  said,  of  course, 
is  true— as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  1983  budget,  as  submitted,  was 
$757.6  billion,  as  compared  with  $725.3 
billion  for  1982. 

What  the  President  failed  to  say.  re- 
grettably, is  that  his  proposed  1983  ex- 
penditures for  defense  alone  reflected 
an  increase  of  $33  billion— which  more 
than  wipes  out  the  $32.3  billion  overall 
budget  Increase  he  cited  on  television. 

Nobody  would  argue  against  the 
need  for  adequate  defense  spending. 
naturaUy.  But  that  $33  biUlon  is  not 
going  to  buy  a  single  school  lunch  for 
a  hungry  child.  It  Is  not  going  to  take 
a  single  delivery  car  a  single  mile  to 
take  a  single  hot  meal  to  a  single  el- 
derly shut-in  under  the  Meals-on- 
Wheels  program. 

Nor  did  the  President  mention,  in 
citing  his  ostensible  increase  in  the 
budget,  the  fact  that  worsening  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  made  necessary 
a  $14  billion  increase  in  net  interest 
payments  in  the  1983  budget,  as  com- 
pared with   1982.  This  is  merely  an- 


other bite  out  of  money  that  could 
otherwise  help  train  a  jobless  ghetto 
youth  in  a  productive  job  skill,  or  help 
finance  a  college  education  for  a  prom- 
ising student  from  a  family  of  modest 
circumstances. 

Tell  it  like  It  is,  Mr.  President.  That 
is  what  the  people  deserve  to  hear. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  MOVE  TOWARD 
THE  WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
President,  occasionally  In  American 
history  a  President  has  the  opportuni- 
ty for  greatness.  The  times,  sir,  offer 
you  that  rare  chance. 

To  grasp  it,  you  must  move  away 
from  the  inflexible  confines  inherent 
in  the  theory  of  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability and  move  toward  the  new 
window  of  opportunity  which  has  been 
pried  open  by  the  sheer  will  of  the 
American  people  In  their  momentum 
to  move  toward  negotiations  for  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  the  proliferation,  pro- 
duction, and  readiness  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments, which  armaments  lead  us  in- 
exorably toward  a  nuclear  firebomb. 

Mr.  President,  move  toward  that 
window  of  opportunity.  Take  the  risk 
for  peace.  Grasp  greatness  now. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  6 
P.M.  TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R. 
5427  and  H.R.  5998 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until 
6  p.m.  tomorrow,  Friday.  April  2,  1982. 
to  file  reports  on  the  bills,  H.R.  5427. 
to  authorize  support  to  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba.  Incorporated;  and 
H.R.  5998.  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International 
Conununlcatlon  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SYNTHETIC      FUELS      CORPORA- 
TION SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Tuesday  entitled,  "Cost 
Overruns  on  Synfuels  Project  Cited." 

This  article  explains  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Tosco-Exxon  Colony 
shale  oil  project  has  Increased  by  19 
percent,  from  $3.1  billion  to  $3.7  bil- 
lion, since  Tosco  received  a  $1.1  billion 
Federal  loan  guarantee  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Exxon  has  estimat- 
ed that  the  project  will  ultimately  cost 
$5  billion. 

Cost  overruns  of  this  magnitude  are 
not  uncommon  for  first-of-a-kind  In- 
dustrial process  plants.  A  recent  Rand 
Corp.  study  concluded  that  the  capital 
costs  of  pioneer  energy  process  plants 
commonly  underestimate  actual  cost 
by  more  than  100  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these 
cost  overrun  figures  argue  persuasive- 
ly on  behalf  of  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  by  our  colleague  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  to  abolish  the 
Synfuels  Corporation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  I  have  sup- 
ITorted  the  research  and  development 
of  synthetic  fuels  technology,  but  con- 
sidering the  massive  deficits  that  we 
are  now  facing.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  continue  to  provide  massive 
subsidies  to  support  uneconomical  cap- 
ital-intensive demonstration  projects. 
A  major  commitment  to  research  and 
development  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  easily  justified,  but 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  boon- 
doggle demonstration  programs  is 
simple,  unadulterated  waste.  That 
kind  of  spending  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  national  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
growing  effort  to  abolish  the  costly 
Synfuels  Corporation. 


START  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
TALKS  NOW 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  lix.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  Members  of  this  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  House,  can  feel 
very  gratified  that  they  have  finally  at 
least  gotten  the  President  to  come  out 
in  a  press  conference  and  indicate  that 
he  does  Intend  to  move  ahead  at  some 
point  with  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks,  but  it  would  be  making  a  mis- 
take if  the  President  or  anyone  else 
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thinks  that  that  is  going  to  satisfy 
public  opinion. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  they 
did  In  the  Vietnam  war,  took  a  long 
time  to  think  things  through.  They 
have  finally  crystallzed  in  their  minds 
that  this  process  of  nuclear  arms 
buildup  has  to  stop,  and  a  simple  way 
to  stop  It  Is  to  get  rid  of  these  things 
that  are  threatening  all  mankind.  The 
sooner  we  start  those  negotiations,  the 
sooner  we  are  going  to  get  results. 

It  does  no  good  to  say,  "Well,  it  has 
to  be  balanced  first  and  there  are  all 
these  technical  considerations."  The 
issue  is  far  too  important  to  leave  to 
the  experts.  Until  the  experts  get  di- 
rection from  the  people  at  the  top  on 
both  sides  of  this  terrible  equation, 
the  experts  are  going  to  go  on  negoti- 
ating technical  details  forever. 

It  is  that  kind  of  negotiation  that 
gets  us  nowhere  and  that  has  brought 
us  to  this  point.  There  is  no  quick 
technological  fix.  There  Is  only  one 
simple  message:  Get  rid  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  are  threatening  our  chil- 
dren's very  future,  and  that  means 
action,  not  just  promises  of  action. 


D  1115 

REFORM  OF  CRIMINAL  CODE  TO 
PROTECT  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
there  is  too  much  foot  dragging  on  an 
issue  of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans. 
That  issue  revolves  around  the  reform 
of  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code. 

The  American  people  demand  that 
they  be  protected  from  the  criminal  In 
our  society.  They  demand  a  more  re- 
sponsible criminal  justice  system. 

As  the  author  of  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing legislation  for  those  convicted  of 
using  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  I  urge  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  give  substantive 
crime  control  legislation  top  priority 
and  not  let  petty  politics  determine 
the  fate  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
will  be  the  victims  of  crime  by  repeat 
offenders  this  year.  Our  failure  to  act 
will  see  convicted  criminals  walk  away 
from  the  judicial  system  free  to  terror- 
ize Innocent  citizens  once  more. 
We  must  act  now. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CYSTIC 

FIBROSIS  WEEK  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  September  19 
through  25,  1982,  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis    Week."    Many    of    my    col- 


leagues will  remember  lending  their 
support  for  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
last  2  years.  I  will  ask  again  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  join  me  In  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution,  which  will  help  the 
thousands  of  American  Infants,  chil- 
dren, and  young  adults  whose  lives  are 
cut  short  by  the  Nation's  No.  1  genetic 
killer,  cystic  fibrosis. 

Enactment  of  this  resolution  will 
bring  a  measure  of  hope  to  thousands 
of  America's  young  people  without 
spending  a  penny  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars.  By  setting  aside  a  special  week 
devoted  to  the  special  problems  and 
needs  of  those  afflicted  with  cystic  fi- 
brosis, we  can  help  to  enhance  public 
imderstandlng.  leading  to  an  increase 
in  the  resources  that  are  badly  needed 
to  support  research  on  this  terrible 
disease.  Equally  important  is  the  need 
to  educate  the  public  about  the  symp- 
toms of  "CF,"  particularly  as  they 
occur  in  Infancy,  so  that  more  children 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  early  detec- 
tion and  diagnosis. 

Through  my  work  with  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation,  I  have  come  to 
understand  fully  what  it  means  to  be 
bom  with  CF.  Each  day,  the  person 
with  cystic  fibrosis  faces  an  agonizing 
succession  of  physical  and  respiratory 
therapy  treatments,  a  multiplicity  of 
plUs,  and  the  realization  that  at  any 
time  a  long  hospital  stay  may  be  re- 
quired to  treat  the  severe  Infections 
that  complicate  the  disease.  Each  day 
brings  physical  distress  and  the  emo- 
tional distress  borne  of  the  knowledge 
that,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  there 
Is  no  cure,  and  early  death  is  inevita- 
ble. 

For  the  last  2  years,  the  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundation  has  launched  an  in- 
tense public  information  campaign 
during  the  third  week  in  September, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  be  able  to 
support  their  efforts.  The  publicity 
generated  by  the  National  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Week  has  enabled  the  foimda- 
tlon  to  reach  parents,  physicians,  edu- 
cators, and  employers  who  were  previ- 
ously unaware  of  even  the  most  basic 
facts  about  cystic  fibrosis.  More  people 
than  ever  now  know  about  CF  and  the 
hazard  It  poses  for  our  young  popula- 
tion. But  even  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  more  the  people  understand 
about  CF  and  its  victims,  the  greater 
the  possibility  that  the  disease  can  be 
controlled  and  the  suffering  and  dying 
will  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  request  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  In  sponsoring  this 
resolution,  which  would  set  aside  Sep- 
tember 19  through  September  25  of 
this  year  as  National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week.  A  simple  expression  of  support 
for  this  bill  will  demonstrate  to  these 
unfortunate  young  people  and  their 
families  that  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  American  children  are  very 
much  our  concern. 


THE  REPORT  CARD  OP  THE 
LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Congress  having  allegedly  been  in  ses- 
sion now  for  approximately  4  months 
and  about  to  go  on  recess  for  the 
month  of  April,  I  felt  that  we  should 
review  the  report  card  of  the  liberal 
leadership  of  this  Congress.  So  it  has 
been  prepared  here  on  this  chart. 

Legislative  output:  Well,  I  am  afraid 
a  D-minus  was  awarded  in  that  catego- 
ry. Actually  they  probably  deserved  an 
F,  but  because  National  Peach  Week 
was  passed  we  gave  them  a  D-minus. 

Work  effort:  I  am  afraid  here  again 
we  have  a  failing  grade. 

The  budget:  Well,  we  had  to  form  a 
new  category  In  this  area  because  ac- 
tually an  F  was  not  appropriate.  We 
have  given  an  F-minus  in  that  catego- 
ry to  the  liberal  leadership  in  Con- 
gress here. 

Recess  time:  This  Is  a  no-credlt 
course,  but  the  leadership  did  receive 
an  A-plus.  The  liberal  leadership  has 
scored  a  cumulative  grade  total— and  I 
must  point  out  that  recess  time  Is  not 
calculated  In  the  cumulative  grade 
total— of  an  F. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  great 
regret,  therefore,  that  I  must  report 
on  behalf  of  the  teacher,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  liberal  leadership 
of  this  House  has  failed  the  course, 
and  that  If  they  continue  on  this  tact, 
they  will  flunk  out  of  school. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL— CONGRESS 
RECESSES  WITHOUT  ACTING 
ON  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  read  you  an  editorial  published 
today  in  the  Blair  Enterprise  of  Blair, 
Nebr.  It  very  clearly  and  forcefully 
portrays  a  problem  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  have  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  it  is  time  to  plant  the  crops  in  the 
fields,  you  don't  see  too  many  fanners 
taking  a  vacation.  When  people  are  out 
Christmas  shopping,  you  don't  see  business- 
es closing  down  for  a  vacation.  When  the 
weather  is  nice,  you  don't  see  construction 
people  packing  away  their  tools  so  they  can 
take  a  vacation.  Yet,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  planning  to  take  a  vacation 
without  getting  their  business  in  order  first. 

With  unemployment  and  high  Inter- 
est rates  plaguing  our  economy,  how 
can  we  adjourn  without  first  consider- 
ing or  debating  the  1983  budget? 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  until  a  budget  resolution  is 
passed,  stability  will  not  be  brought  to 
the  financial  credit  markets,  prevent- 
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Ing  this  Nation  from  embarking  on  the 
economic  recovery  that  will  reduce  un- 
employment and  bring  high  interest 
rates  down. 

Why  does  Congress,  during  these 
times  of  economic  hardship,  have  to 
operate  business  as  usual?  Why  can  we 
not  begin  to  work  on  the  budget  pro- 
posals and  on  our  Nation's  economic 
problems  now— rather  than  waiting 
until  we  have  had  a  vacation  first. 


URGING  A  "NO"  VOTE  ON  PRE- 
VIOUS QUESTION  ON  RULE 
FOR  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  that  there  are  Members  of 
Congress  who  can  complain  about  the 
state  of  the  economy,  and  the  state  of 
homebuilders  and  home  buyers  in  par- 
ticular—and not  do  anything  about  it. 
We  have  had  3  months  to  act.  Now  is 
the  time. 

And  today  is  our  chance.  We  must 
vote  "no"  on  the  previous  question  on 
the  rule  for  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  By  doing  this,  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  transfer 
$1  billion  from  a  do-nothing,  boondog- 
gle Government  agency  to  one  of  the 
most  vital  sectors  of  our  economy— the 
housing  Industry. 

This  is  our  chance  to  give  immediate 
help,  instead  of  some  mere  promises 
for  future  action— action  which  will 
arrive  too  late  for  the  homebuilders 
who  will  be  going  bankrupt  this 
spring. 

We  must  act  today.  Vote  "no"  on  the 
previous  question. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  are  no 
other  Members  who  will  use  the  chart 
in  the  well  at  this  time  during  1- 
minute  speeches,  it  will  be  removed 
until  such  time  as  it  is  needed. 

The  Chair  recognized  the  Republi- 
can leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel). 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  SPEAKER 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  received  a  copy  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  SpeaJcer  concerning  the 
current  economic  situation. 

In  that  statement  the  Speaker  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Sooner  or  later  the  customer  stops  listen- 
ing to  the  salespitch  and  starts  looking  at 
the  product  Itself.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  thank  the  Speaker  for  that 
piece  of  consumer  wisdom.  It  accurate- 
ly reflects  what  most  observers  believe 
happened  to  the  Democratic  Party  in 


1980:  Voters  started  looking  at  the  per- 
formance of  that  party's  leadership. 

And  what  a  performance  it  was. 
Double-digit  inflation.  8  million  Amer- 
icans unemployed.  21  percent  prime 
rate  of  interest,  a  deteriorating  econo- 
my, an  uncontrolled  growth  rate  in 
the  Federal  budget,  the  biggest  tax 
hike  in  American  history— all  this  and 
Jimmy  Carter,  too. 

And  this  is  the  alleged  performance 
the  Democrats  still  want  to  give  us 
today. 

I  have  seen  better  performances  by 
seals  at  Marineland. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
American  people  gave  their  verdict  on 
the  intellectual,  political,  humanitari- 
an, and  national  security  performance 
of  the  Democratic  leadership.  They 
found  it  unacceptable. 

My  question  is:  Since  the  people 
have  already  rejected  it.  why  do  we 
still  keep  on  hearing  the  same  old. 
tired,  discredited  sales  pitch  from  the 
Democratic  leadership? 


RECESS  WOULD  DELAY  ACTION 
ON  SUBSTANTIVE  ISSUES  OF 
THE  DAY 

(Mr.  HILER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  well,  it  is 
April  Fool's  Day,  and  It  looks  like  this 
House  is  going  to  try  to  fool  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  House  will  vote 
today  to  take  a  vacation.  Members  will 
go  home  and  talk  about  how  hard  they 
worked  during  the  first  3  months  of 
the  new  session. 

But  in  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
has  not  worked  at  all,  as  the  chart 
shows,  or  at  least  not  on  the  substan- 
tive issues  of  the  day.  Yes,  we  have 
voted  to  strike  a  gold  medal  for  Queen 
Beatrix,  we  delared  Afghanistan  Day, 
we  voted  to  allow  the  ICA  to  show  the 
slide  show  "Montana,"  and  we  trans- 
ferred pier  property  In  Hoboken,  N.J. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  that  runs  it 
failed  to  address  the  issue  that  is  on 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  American 
people  today— the  economy.  Oh,  you 
have  criticized  the  President's  budget, 
and  you  have  had  some  fun  talking 
about  bankruptcies.  But  what  have 
you  done  in  response? 

Have  you  put  your  ideas  in  paper 
and  submitted  them  to  this  House  for 
review?  Have  you  offered  an  alterna- 
tive? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic 
majority  has  not  offered  anything, 
and  the  Ideas  that  do  slip  through  are 
the  womout  policies  of  the  past— more 
spending  and  more  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time  and  some  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  this 
House  cannot  fool  the  American 
people. 


PRIVATE     MARKETING     GROUPS 
ANNOUNCE  WITHDRAWAL 

FROM      OLYMPIC      COIN      PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  drawbacks  to  passage  of 
an  Olympic  coin  commemorative  pro- 
gram has  been  my  concern  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  the  coins  would  not  go  to  stage 
the  1984  games  in  Los  Angeles  or  to 
our  Olympic  athletes,  but  rather 
would  go  to  private  Interests. 

It  now  appears  we  have  solved  that 
problem.  The  group  which  holds  the 
rights  to  sell  the  coins,  a  Joint  venture 
of  Occidental  Petroleum.  Lazard- 
Freres.  and  the  Franklin  Mint,  recent- 
ly announced  that  if  Congress  did  not 
pass  a  coin  bill  by  March  31  that  the 
group  was  withdrawing  from  the  coin 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  today  is 
AprU  1,  a  day  past  the  self-imposed 
deadline  of  the  coin  marketers.  We 
have  not  passed  a  bill,  and  since  I  am 
certain  that  the  coin  group  is  com- 
posed of  honorable  men  who  keep 
their  word,  or  at  least  make  good  on 
their  threats,  we  no  longer  have  to 
worry  about  private  profit  interests. 

Now  that  the  coin  group  has  bowed 
out  I  hope  we  can  move  quickly  to 
enact  a  good  coin  that  will  help  our 
Olympic  athletes.  Hearings  on  that 
legislation  are  scheduled  to  start  next 
Tuesday.  Since  the  private  group  has 
withdrawn  from  the  coin  program  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  that 
group  testify,  and  thus  we  can  speed 
up  the  hearings. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  AMENDMENT 
TO  USE  SYNFUELS  FUNDS  FOR 
HOME  MORTGAGE  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Corcoran  amend- 
ment to  the  urgent  supplemental. 
America's  home  buyers  can  better  use 
the  $1  billion  in  funds  already  appro- 
priated to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration than  the  research  and  develop- 
ment divisions  of  a  few  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  came  to  the  floor  because  I  had 
thought  we  would  take  up  this  matter 
today.  This  assistance  is  indeed  ur- 
gently needed.  The  Ohioans  I  have 
talked  to  in  the  last  few  days  are  a  lot 
more  concerned  about  Jobs,  about  in- 
terest rates,  about  the  Federal  deficit, 
and  about  delaying  action  on  the 
budget  than  they  are  about  Tosco  tar 
sands.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  act 
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today.  At  least  that  is  what  the  official 
House  schedule  told  us. 

Instead,  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  used  its  parliamentary  control  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  this  body  to  pro- 
vide immediate  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tion's housing  Industry  and  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  confronted 
with  mortgage  rates  so  high  that  they 
cannot  purchase  their  own  homes. 

When  those  responsible  for  denying 
us  the  opportunity  to  act.  go  home  for 
the  recess,  the  news  of  their  inaction 
will  have  preceded  them.  Is  it  more  im- 
portant to  preserve  the  synfuels  pot  of 
gold  available  for  Bechtel.  Dynalec- 
tron.  Tenneco.  and  Ashland  than  it  is 
to  provide  housing  and  Jobs  for  the 
American  people?  Is  it  better  to  do 
nothing  than  to  so  something? 

In  July  1979,  when  the  majority 
leader  was  fervently  arguing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  synfuels  pro- 
gram, he  declared: 

The  public  Is  ahead  of  us.  They  want  bold 
action.  They  do  not  want  timid  action 
(H5146,  June  26.  1979.) 

Tell  me  again.  Mr.  Majority  Leader, 
what  the  public  wants,  or  is  that  no 
longer  a  relevant  consideration? 

An  "F"  rating  for  the  Democratic 
Congress? 

Too  high.  "X"  is  more  appropriate. 

The  performance  is  obscene! 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
we  meet  on  April  Fools'  Day.  and 
along  with  the  media  we  are  continu- 
ing to  fool  the  American  people  be- 
cause they  are  telling  us  we  have  a 
sluggish  economy. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  I  have 
been  out  there  in  the  real  world,  and 
those  people  who  are  working  for  a 
living  are  hustling.  Those  salesmen 
out  there  trying  to  make  those  sales 
are  hustling.  The  outfit  that  is  slug- 
gish is  right  here.  We  are  the  slug- 
gards of  the  world.  We  have  not  done 
a  thing  for  90  days. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  gigantic  game 
of  "chicken"  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers  and  the  American 
people. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
change  our  ways  before  our  sluggish 
economy  overtakes  our  stalled  Con- 
gress. 


WORK  ON  THE  BUDGET  SHOULD 

TAKE        PRECEDENCE        OVER 

EASTER  RECESS 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  ^ 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  to  protest  the  pending  2-week 
Easter  recess. 

As  we  all  know,  this  Nation  faces  a 
very  real,  a  very  imminent,  and  a  very 
threatening  budget  deficit,  and  those 
deficits  are  placing  upward  pressure 
on  interest  rates  which  are  thwarting 
the  economic  recovery. 

The  time  for  action  on  the  budget  is 
now,  not  in  2  or  3  weeks  after  we  come 
back  from  recess,  not  in  May  or  Sep- 
tember. The  time  for  action  on  the 
budget  is  now.  We  should  not  be  re- 
cessing; we  should  be  meeting  day  and 
night  and  weekends  and  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  American  people  our  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  the  economic 
problems  facing  this  Nation. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
vote  no  on  the  motion  to  recess  and 
thereby  demonstrate  our  willingness 
and  our  capacity  to  stay  in  session  and 
fulfill  our  commitments. 


CONGRESS  IS  THE  SLUGGARD, 
NOT  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ext.end 
his  remarks.) 


gan's;  List  of  Suggestions  Is  Long,  but 
Few  Are  Truly  New:  Discord  Hampers 
Search." 

The  story  tells  of  a  search  for  ideas 
to  replace  what  is  called  shopworn 
Dem(x:ratic  concepts  of  the  past. 

Listen  to  what  one  Democrat  says 
about  his  own  party's  search  for  ideas: 

A  roomful  of  monkeys,  if  left  alone  long 
enough  in  a  roomful  of  typewriters  will 
sooner  or  later  write  the  Bible.  So  will  the 
Democrats  .  .  .  but  the  big  question  is 
whether,  at  that  point,  they  will  know 
enough  to  stop." 

One  senior  congressional  Democrat 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "We've  got  noth- 
ing but  trouble,  as  always,  with  ideas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
Democrats  simply  hire  plenty  of  mon- 
keys and  typewriters?  They  will  come 
up  with  the  same  result,  and  all  it  will 
cost  is  a  steady  supply  of  bananas. 


THE  EMPEROR  NERO  AND  THE 
U.S.  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  18  in  the  year  64,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Nero  has  been 
blamed  by  many  historians  for  start- 
ing the  fire  and  having  his  agents  scat- 
ter incendiary  devices  to  keep  it  burn- 
ing. When  the  fire  was  over,  he  cast 
about  for  scapegoats  to  blame  for  his 
own  actions.  The  analogy  of  this 
House  to  Nero's  actions  is  far  broader 
than  the  question  of  our  coming  vaca- 
tion. 

The  fire  that  consumes  this  Nation 
in  the  way  of  high  interest  rates  was 
started  by  this  Congress. 

The  incendiary  devices  that  keep 
that  economic  fire  burning  come  from 
our  willingness  to  exceed  our  budget. 

The  efforts  to  cast  about  for  a  scape- 
goat for  our  own  failures  to  control 
spending  are  evidenced  every  day  by 
the  comments  made  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

I  hope  this  House  will  put  aside  its 
vacation  to  quench  the  fires  that  we 
ourselves  have  started. 


THE  BANANA  THEORY  OF 
ECONOMICS 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  suid  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  anyone  interested  in  learning 
Just  what  the  Democratic  Party's  lead- 
ership is  up  to  these  days  can  look  at 
the  front  page  of  the  Wall.  Street 
Journal  this  morning. 

The  headline— I  might  call  it  an  epi- 
taph—says: "Democrats  in  Congress 
Hunt  for  Policy  Ideas  To  Counter  Rea- 


LET  US  KEEP  "FOOD"  IN  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  should 
amend  their  plan  to  deliver  food  as- 
sistance to  their  needy  population.  As 
you  know,  under  reconciliation  last 
year  we  block  granted  the  food  stamp 
program  to  Puerto  Rico. 

They  submitted  their  plan  today, 
April  1.  The  plan  shows  they  are  going 
to  issue  cash  instead  of  coupons  or 
vouchers  for  food.  We  have  no  assur- 
ances that  any  of  the  $825  millions 
that  we  authorized  for  this  program 
wlU.  in  fact,  be  used  for  food. 

The  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  clear,  to  provide  assistance  for 
a  nutritious  diet  to  the  poor  of  this 
country.  Including  I*uerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Federalism 
should  not  mean  disregarding  the 
goals  and  the  basis  for  present  pro- 
grams. Let  us  keep  "food"  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  my  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  government  of  I*uerto  Rico 
assure  that  the  use  of  this  program  is 
for  food  assistance. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT 
RECESS 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  preparing  to  recess  for  2 
weeks  for  Easter  before  any  real 
progress  has  been  made  pertaining  to 
the  budget.  All  of  us  are  in  favor  of 
Easter  egg  hunts,  but  none  of  us  really 
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wants  to  be  in  a  position  where  we  are 
going  to  be  blamed  for  laying  an  egg. 

We  have  too  many  people,  franlily, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  suffering  now  all 
across  America.  With  housing  and  in- 
terest rates,  we  are  not  talking  about 
something  that  is  Just  a  political  game; 
we  are  talking  about  the  suffering  of 
the  American  people. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
on  Long  Island  and  in  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Counties  are  upset  about  this,  and 
I  respectfully  request  that  everyone  in 
the  House  vote  against  the  recess,  be- 
cause unless  we  do.  we  will  not  be 
doing  the  Job  we  need  to  do.  All  we 
will  be  doing  is  getting  the  laylng-the- 
egg  award. 


APRIL  FOOLS'  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  aoid  extend  his 
remarlis.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  several  months.  I  have  criticized 
your  leadership  for  failing  to  deal  with 
the  pressing  problems  facing  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  yet  to  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  consider  legislation 
lowering  the  Federal  deficit.  You  have 
yet  to  give  us  the  chance  to  consider 
proposed  constitutional  amendments 
on  forced  busing,  school  prayer,  and 
abortion. 

You  have  not  given  us  a  forum  to 
consider  proposals  allowing  a  legisla- 
tive veto  of  governmental  rules  and 
regulations.  And  you  have  denied  us 
the  opportunity  to  debate  those  criti- 
cal problems  facing  our  Caribbean 
neighbors  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
being  consumed  by  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  April  Fools' 
Day  but  unfortunately,  the  Joke  is  on 
the  American  people.  Mr.  Speaker, 
give  us  the  chauice  to  debate  these  crit- 
ical Issues.  We  can  no  longer  "fool" 
the  American  public  or  ourselves.  The 
time  for  leadership  is  long  overdue 
and  the  time  for  action  is  now. 


the  whole  issue  that  is  being  presented 
by  my  good  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  is  upside  down.  What  we  have  is  a 
Republican-controlled  Senate  and  a 
Republican-controlled  administration. 
They  themselves  are  locked  in  con- 
flict. 

I  have  heard  the  majority  leader  in 
the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Budget 
Committee  in  the  other  body  pro- 
claiming that  the  President  seems  to 
be  locked  in  cement,  and  until  he  loos- 
ens himself  up.  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing. So  I  do  not  think  we  are  really 
fooling  anybody  with  all  of  this  talk 
about  the  Democrats  are  not  doing 
anything.  This  is  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  won- 
derful talk,  mostly  by  the  newer  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  on  how  we  must  not 
recess  is  something  that  is  very  famil- 
iar to  the  American  public.  We  have 
heard  it  many  times  before,  and  we  all 
know  we  are  going  to  vote  to  recess. 
Frankly.  It  Is  good  to  get  back  to  the 
people.  I  look  forward  to  it.  I  think  my 
Republican  colleagues  should  not  be 
afraid  to  face  the  people.  Let  them  see 
you,  let  them  talk  to  you,  and  maybe 
you  will  come  back  and  vote  a  little 
differently. 


April  1,  1982 
will     undoubtedly 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROBLEMS  AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO  REPUBLI- 
CANS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sort 
of  Interesting  to  note  that  I  had  re- 
quested that  the  little  chart  that  was 
being  so  eminently  displayed  here  be 
made  available  when  I  make  this  1- 
minute  speech,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  immediately 
went  over  and  told  the  page  to  with- 
draw the  chart  from  the  floor  so  I 
could  not  use  it.  I  did  not  think  he  was 
really  that  embarrassed  about  it. 

But  in  any  event,  all  I  was  really 
going  to  do  was  to  take  the  chart  and 
turn  it  upside  down,  because  basically 


come     back,     we 
dawdle  and  do  little. 

But  come  summer,  we  will  encounter 
the  debt  limit.  I  simply  want  to  serve 
notice  today  that  between  now  and 
the  time  of  that  debt  limit  is  the  time 
to  make  the  fundamental  changes 
that  would  make  it  reasonable  for  the 
American  people  to  give  us  a  blank 
check  for  the  near  future. 

If.  in  fact,  we  do  not  make  those 
changes  in  the  next  few  months,  then 
every  Congressman  and  Congresswom- 
an  who  wants  to  change  the  way  the 
liberal  welfare  state  has  been  going 
will  have  every  vested  reason  to  vote 
against  the  debt  limit,  to  force  a  crisis 
and  to  get  action  by  the  only  way  that 
will  then  be  left  to  us.  which  is  to 
bring  the  Government  to  a  halt. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MARRIOTT 

INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  COM- 
PENSATE VICTIMS  OP  NUCLE- 
AR FALLOUT 

(Mr.  MARRIOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  right  a 
terrible  wrong.  The  bill  is  to  provide  a 
system  to  compensate  victims  of  the 
nuclear  fallout  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
other  places  as  a  result  of  Government 
testing  in  Nevada  between  1951  and 
1962. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  in  thi£ 
matter.  There  is  great  evidence  that 
many  people  have  suffered  substantial 
dosages  of  radiation  which  has  result- 
ed in  suffering,  serious  cancer,  and 
even  death. 

It  is  time  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
pensate these  victims  who  can  Justify 
their  damages  as  a  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's activity.  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  review  this  proposal  and 
Join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 


EVENTUALLY  CONGRESS  MUST 
ACT 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
shall  eventually  recess  for  Easter,  we 
shall  eventually  drift  off.   When  we 


DEMOCRATS  PREVENTING 
SALVAGE  OF  SHIP  OF  STATE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
come  to  the  floor  day  by  day  and  hear 
Members  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
criticize  the  administration  and  try  to 
blame  any  poor  economic  condition^ 
on  this  administration,  it  reminds  me 
of  bystanders  at  an  accident  who 
interfere  with  efforts  to  try  and  save 
the  victim.  This  situation  Is  even 
worse.  It  is  those  that  caused  the  acci- 
dent that  are  trying  to  Interfere  with 
the  salvage  operation  before  it  has 
even  been  completed. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  Titanic.  Here  we  have 
the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  having 
been  in  control  of  the  ship  of  state  for 
so  long,  driving  headlong  into  the  fog, 
directly  into  icebergs.  The  governmen- 
tal Titanic  has  sunk,  and.  now,  as  we 
build  a  salvage  operation  to  save  it, 
those  on  the  majority  side  say  "Let  us 
Captain  it  again."  And  they  also  say. 
when  things  are  not  going  along  as 
fast  as  they  would  like.  "What  you  are 
doing  is  not  enough  and  we  need  some- 
thing new." 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  suggestions  for  action  I  have 
heard  so  far  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  translates  Into  a  plaintive  cry  of 
"Bring  us  more  Icie." 


LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  at  the  outset  we  scheduled  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  today,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  we  have  learned  from  the 
other  body  that  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  it  up.  I  see  no  reason 
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why  the  House  should  take  it  up  at 
this  particular  time. 

Quite  a  few  Republicans  are  on  the 
floor  this  morning  with  prepared 
statements.  I  would  be  afraid  to  go 
home,  too,  if  I  had  to  explain  the  inac- 
curacies of  President  Reagan's  speech 
last  night  and  the  inequities  of  the 
program  that  he  has  put  Into  effect 
with  your  support.  I  would  hate  to  go 
to  the  town  meetings  and  say,  "Let's 
go  over  some  of  the  Inaccurate  state- 
ments the  President  made  in  his 
sp>eech." 

Last  rUght  President  Reagan  tried  to 
overcome  the  growing  public  feeling 
that  his  administration  is  unfair.  Of 
course  It  is  unfair.  And  every  Republi- 
can who  has  spoken  this  morning 
voted  for  every  imfair  program  this 
administration  has  proposed  to  the 
Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  de- 
fense of  his  program  was  not  only  mis- 
leading, but  In  several  instances  com- 
pletely Inaccurate.  Let  us  look  at  just 
a  few  examples: 

The  President  said  last  night  that 
social  security  has  not  been  touched. 
Every  Republican  in  this  House  has  a 
constituency  that  includes  some  of  the 
360.000  students  currently  entitled  to 
assistance  under  social  security.  And 
these  people  know  the  facts.  They 
know  you  voted  for  the  President's 
program  and  that  it  reduces  their  ben- 
efits 25  percent  a  year  for  4  years.  In  4 
years,  that  benefit  is  eliminated.  Are 
you  going  to  tell  these  young  men  and 
women  that  social  security  has  not 
been  touched? 

And  what  about  the  250,000  students 
who  are  seniors  in  high  school  this 
year  and  would  have  been  eligible  for 
education  assistance  under  social  secu- 
rity in  September?  They  know  you 
voted  for  the  President's  program  and 
that  it  has  made  them  ineligible  for 
any  social  security  benefits  whatsoever 
unless  they  are  enrolled  in  college  by 
May  1982.  Are  you  going  to  tell  them 
that  social  security  has  not  been 
touched? 

The  Reagan  administration's  Insist- 
ence on  eliminating  the  minimum  ben- 
efit for  all  future  retirees  will  this 
year  leave  100.000  people  with  lower 
benefits.  And  every  Republican  here 
knows  that  the  only  reason  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  succeed  with  his  efforts 
to  slash  early  retirement  benefits  is 
because  he  was  stopped  from  doing  so 
by  the  Democrats  in  Congress. 

Last  night  the  President  pointed  to 
cases  where  he  had  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits.  In  fact,  changes  ad- 
vocated by  this  administration  would 
have  denied  benefits  to  at  least  1.5 
million  Americans. 

The  President  made  other  mislead- 
ing statements  last  night.  No  doubt 
you  will  be  asked  about  them  when 
you  go  home  because  they  affect  so 
many  people  out  there. 


He  said  his  administration  was  in- 
creasing its  commitment  to  social  pro- 
grams by  increasing  Government 
spending  by  $32  billion.  The  fact  is  he 
has  proposed  an  increase  of  $33.6  bil- 
lion in  defense  spending.  And  because 
of  the  failure  of  Reaganomics,  we  will 
pay  $13.4  billion  more  In  Interest  pay- 
ments this  year  on  the  public  debt. 

The  President  said  that  the  women 
and  infant  children  program  was  actu- 
ally Increased  last  year  when  it  was 
merged  with  other  programs.  The  fact 
is  that  he  has  proposed  a  30-percent 
cut  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  that 
would  remove  800.000  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  program  who  would 
otherwise  be  served. 

The  President  has  said  that  the 
childhood  immunization  program  Is 
adequately  funded,  but  he  does  not 
mention  that  his  budget  for  1982  cuts 
off  polio  and  measels  vaccinations  for 
over  2  million  children  this  year  and 
even  more  next  year. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  look  at 
the  facts— the  American  people 
demand  and  deserve  to  know  the  facts. 
The  White  House  has  announced  that 
the  President  will  be  holding  more 
press  conferences  and  making  radio 
addresses  to  explain  his  programs  and 
policies.  I  look  forward  to  a  full  and 
open  discussion  of  the  facts. 


reason  that  they  are  unemployed  and 
the  reason  they  will  not  work  this 
summer  is  because  of  a  House  that  will 
not  produce  a  budget  and  bring  about 
the  kinds  of  changes  that  will  revital- 
ize this  economy  and  put  people  back 
to  work. 

Even  though  this  House  does  not 
want  to  work,  my  people  want  to  work. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
PRODUCE  A  BUDGET  CAUSES 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  guess  I  am  going 
to  go  home  tomorrow— not  that  I  do 
not  mind  going  home,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  stay  here  and  work  and  bring 
out  a  budget— to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  I  will  have  to  go  home 
and  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  20  percent  un- 
employment In  five  of  my  northern 
counties  because  all  of  my  sawmills 
are  shutdown.  The  greatest  welfare 
state  In  the  world  is  the  welfare  state 
that  creates  a  Job  In  the  private  sector 
of  our  society.  And  yet  this  House  is 
denying  that  my  people  can  go  back  to 
work  this  siunmer. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  hous- 
ing industry?  I  know  that  if  we  do  not 
start  home  construction  in  April  and 
May  and  June  of  this  year,  there  will 
be  no  home  construction  in  1982.  And 
yet  we  have  gentlemen  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  offering  up  legisla- 
tion that  within  the  budget  limits  wUl 
move  $1  billion  into  the  home  con- 
struction industry  of  this  country  that 
will  turn  my  mills  and  mills  across  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  and 
put  people  back  to  work. 

So,  when  I  go  home  on  Easter  recess, 
I  am  going  to  tell  my  people  that  the 


THE  ACCURATE  STORY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
to  say  that  the  remarks  given  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Speaker  of  this  House, 
were  about  as  accurate  as  the  1 -minute 
count  given  the  time  which  he  spoke. 
That  1  minute  turned  into  about  5 
minutes,  and  that  is  about  the  extent 
of  accuracy  of  the  statements  that 
were  made. 

For  example,  he  talked  about  social 
security.  We  remember  how  the 
Democrats  tried  to  save  social  security. 
We  remember  that  their  alternative 
budget  actually  proposed  a  cut  in  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  all  social 
security  retirees  last  year.  Yes,  that  is 
right.  Their  budget  wanted  to  cut  the 
COLA  for  every  social  security  retiree 
in  this  country  last  year.  That  is 
saving  social  security?  And  he  talked 
about  the  students.  Well,  yes,  we  Re- 
publicans have  been  trying  to  save  the 
program  for  the  people  who  depend 
upon  it,  who  are  retired,  and  so  we 
have  changed  some  of  the  provisions 
that  affected  people  who  are  nonretir- 
ees.  That  is  accurate  and  it  shows 
clearly  which  party  really  cares  about 
the  older  citizens  who  depends  on  his 
or  her  social  security. 

And  what  about  those  social  pro- 
grams? Indeed,  in  the  1983  budget 
there  are  billions  of  dollars  more  for 
the  poor  this  year  than  there  were  last 
year.  That  is  what  the  President  said. 
That  is  wholly  accurate.  We  Republi- 
cans recognize  our  obligation  to  this 
Nation's  truly  needy  and  have  budg- 
eted accordingly. 

How  about  that  WIC  program  that 
feeds  women,  infants,  and  children?  It 
is  folded  into  a  block  grant.  What  does 
that  mean?  That  means  that  all  of  the 
money  in  that  block  grant,  if  needed, 
could  be  used  for  WIC.  In  other  words, 
if  we  really  wanted  to  establish  as  a 
priority  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  those  Americans  who  need  a  pro- 
gram like  WIC,  we  could  in  fact  use  all 
of  that  block  grant  money  and  there 
would  be  more  money  than  was  in  this 
year's  budget  for  WIC. 

That  is  the  accurate  story.  That  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  needs  to  be  por- 
trayed to  the  American  people.  That  is 
what  the  P*resident  was  saying  last 
night.   I  think  the  American  people 
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will  believe  him,  should  believe  him 
and  refuse  to  accept  what  we  have 
heard  on  the  floor  from  the  Speaker 
today. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  SPEAKER 
(Mr.   ROUSSELOT   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sorry  that  you  are  not  here  right 
now  to  listen  to  reasonable  response  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  inaccurate  re- 
marks by  you. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  con- 
trolled this  House  for  a  long  27  years. 
We  cannot  spend  one  dime  in  this  Fed- 
eral Government  without  the  Con- 
gress first  approving  it.  How  do  those 
deficits  get  so  big?  You  and  the  E>emo- 
cratic-controlled  House  created  *it.  Mr. 


REMEMBERING  HON.  TENNYSON 
GUYER  ON  THE  FIRST  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  HIS  DEATH 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Sneaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  body  will  be  in 
recess  on  April  12,  1982,  I  want  to  note 

that  this  will  be  the  first  anniversary  speaker.  That  trillion-dollar  debt  of  under  the  rug,  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
of  the  death  of  our  respected  and  which  you  spoke  was  created  not  by  House  so  indicated  to  us,  and  instead 
loved  colleague,  Tennyson  Guyer.  The    President  Reagan,  not  by  the  Republi-    of  thumbing  our  nose  at  the  rest  of 


indeed  be  a  very  strong  memorial  to 
Tenny  if  we  had  decided  instead  of 
taking  a  so-called  district  work  period 
and  in  fact  decided  to  stay  here  in 
Washington  and  work  on  the  budget 
and  work  on  the  problems  of  unem- 
ploj^nent,  work  on  the  problems  that 
are  confronting  this  country.  That 
would  indeed  have  been  a  great  memo- 
rial to  Tenny  Guyer,  not  the  recess 
that  we  are  about  to  vote  on. 

I,  for  one,  plan  to  vote  against  that 
recess  for  the  very  reasons  I  men- 
tioned, and  I  think  that  Tenny  Guyer 
would  have  done  the  same  thing.  Let 
us  all  make  an  effort  to  address  the 
problems   instead   of   sweeping   them 


memory  of  Tenny's  quick  wit  and  sage 
counsel  is  still  cherished  by  many  who 
shared  his  friendship  and  his  dedicat- 
ed service  to  our  Nation.  In  the  daily 
-rush  of  activities,  it  is  so  easy  to  forget 
those  who  have  enriched  our  journey 
through  life's  responsibilities.  While 
the  joy  of  being  part  of  Tenny's  world 
is  over,  the  memory  is  still  cherished 
by  his  many  friends.  We  miss  him. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
SHOULD  REPRESENT  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

(Ms.  nEDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  what  we  have  seen  here  today 
really  focuses  in  on  the  culmination  of 
what  all  of  the  debate  regarding  the 
budget  Is  about.  It  is  about  raw  politi- 
cal power.  Will  those  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  saw  losses 
in  last  year's  election  be  able  to  recu- 
perate those  losses?  Are  they  willing 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  budgetary  crisis  that  we  have 
before  us? 

I  think  that  the  Speaker,  in  his  elo- 
quent remarks  a  few  moments  ago,  an- 
swered that  ^estion.  And  the  answer 
Is  no.  And  the  reason  they  will  not 
come  to  agreement,  the  reason  they 
will  not  present  an  alternative  budget 
if  they  are  not  happy  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  is  that  that  means  they 
may  have  to  give  up  some  of  the  key 
political  issues  which  they  are  using  in 
this  year's  election. 

I  think  It  is  critical  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  demand  from  all  of  their 
Representatives  that  they  face  the 
hard  answers  to  the  various  questions 
that  are  being  asked  by  the  public, 
that  they  solve  the  economic  problems 
that  we  are  facing  today,  and  that 
they  forget  the  issue  of  who  Is  in 
power  and,  instead,  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 


cans  in  this  House,  but  by  you  and 
your  Democratic-controlled  House. 
That  is  why  the  interest  rate  charge  in 
the  budget  is  so  high  today,  the 
charge  for  interest  on  that  huge  tril- 
lion dollar  debt  that  you  created,  Mr. 
Speaker.  You  did  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
President  Reagan,  not  the  Republi- 
cans in  this  House  today.  Your  party 
did  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  Right  here  in  this 
very  Chamber. 

Now,  you  complain  also  of  changes 
in  the  social  security  system.  You 
know  full  well  the  social  security 
system  will  go  broke  unless  the  Con- 
gress reforms  the  system.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  called  in  Chairman  Jake  Pickle 
last  year  and  ordered  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  from  reforming  the 
social  security  system  and  saving  it. 
We  were  marking  up  a  bill  to  save  the 
social  security  system.  It  was  a  genu- 
ine bipartisan  effort.  You  called  it  off 
and  said.  "No,  there  will  be  no  saving 
the  social  security  system.  We  will  go 
ahead  and  let  it  go  broke,"  is  what  you 
were  ultimately  saying.  Why?  Because 
of  the  politics.  You  told  your  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  "We  need  the  confused 
politics  of  the  social  security  system  so 
we  can  blame  it  on  Ronald  Reagan." 

You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker.  Come 
back  here  and  answer  that  charge. 


the  country  and  going  home,  stay  here 
and  get  the  job  done. 


STAY     IN 
THE    JOB 


CONGRESS     SHOULD 
SESSION    AND    GET 
DONE 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  in- 
dicated, during  the  recess  we  will  mark 
the  aimlversary  of  the  death  of  our 
good  friend  Tennyson  Guyer,  whom  I 
replaced  last  summer  after  a  special 
election.  I  did  not  want  to  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  do  in  fact  miss 
Tenny.  his  ready  wit  and  his  smile, 
and  his  abilities  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  back  in  the 
Fourth    District    of    Ohio.    It    would 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  BIPARTISAN 
EFFORT  TO  SOLVE  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we 
can  perhaps  shed  a  little  more  light 
than  heat  on  some  of  these  questions, 
because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  heat 
today. 

The  fact  Is  that  as  a  result  of  bipar- 
tisan consultation  and  agreement  from 
the  begiiming  of  the  year.  Members  of 
both  sides  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  House  would  take  its 
district  work  period  during  the  Easter 
recess  and  have  made  commitments 
accordingly.  Every  Member  who  came 
to  the  well  today  to  complain  about 
this  recess  has  a  schedule  to  meet  in 
his  or  her  district,  assuming  that  the 
recess  will  be  taken.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  part  of  the  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  go  to  our  home 
districts  to  discuss  the  many  impor- 
tant issues  facing  the  country  with  our 
constituents.  It  is  an  obligation,  not  a 
vacation. 

As  to  the  assertion  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that 
Democrats  created  the  $1  trillion  defi- 
cit, I  cite  a  source  that  ought  to  be 
given  credence  on,the  Republican  side, 
the  President's  own  assessment  that 
the  recession  is  causing  the  deficit.  It 
is  not  spending  but  the  lose  of  $25  bil- 
lion in  revenues  and  additional  costs 
for  every  percent  of  unemployment.  I 
think  his  is  the  accurate  perception  of 
where  the  blame  for  the  present  fiscal 
disarray  of  our  country  lies  and  it  is 
the  recession  and  the  economy  that  we 
must  address. 

As  far  as  social  security  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
is  the  President  who  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  examine 
the   system   and   the   President's   ap- 
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pointed  chairman,  Mr.  Greenspan, 
who  said  it  was  not  possible  to  produce 
a  report  until  after  this  fall's  election, 
until  a  year's  time  had  elapsed.  It  is 
the  administration  that  wants  to  take 
no  action  on  the  social  security  system 
until  that  commission  has  reported. 
These  are  facts  we  ought  to  consider 
in  discussing  these  issues  today. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  both  sides  to 
face  the  realities.  The  coimtry  is  in 
deep  economic  trouble.  We  ought  to 
try  to  work  together  to  find  solutions 
that  are  constructive.  Suggestions  that 
we  can  somehow  solve  these  problems 
by  avoiding  the  Easter  recess  are  nei- 
ther helpful  nor  accurate. 


D  1200 

HOUSING  INDUSTRY  IS 
FIGHTING  FOR  ITS  EXISTENCE 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  day  in  a  row  we  have  not  been 
allowed  to  consider  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

I  urge  the  House  to  take  up  the  sup- 
plemental and  support  the  Evans/Cor- 
coran amendment  which  would  trans- 
fer $1  billion  appropriated,  but  not  yet 
spent  for  synfuel  projects  to  fund  ex- 
isting housing  assistance  programs,  in- 
cluding mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
grams. 

The  world  is  in  the  midst  of  an  oil 
glut  and  gas  prices  are  falling.  Why 
should  we  subsidize  big  oil  companies 
for  making  uneconomic  fuels? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  its  related  industries  are 
fighting  for  their  very  existence.  The 
current  slump  in  housing  is  the  long- 
est since  World  War  II.  More  than  18 
percent  of  the  workers  in  the  housing 
construction  industry  are  out  of  jobs. 

My  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to 
stand  by  as  the  battered  housing  in- 
dustry goes  down  the  drain  while  bil- 
lions of  unspent  funds  are  left  ear- 
marked for  the  synf uels  boondoggle. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Democratic 
budget  recommended  changes  in  the 
minimum  benefit,  in  student  benefits, 
in  disability  Insurance,  in  death  bene- 
fits, in  survivor  benefits,  and  in  the 
earnings  test. 

That  was  not  a  Republican  proposal. 
These  proposals  are  part  of  the  con- 
current budget  resolution  that  came 
from  the  Democrats  last  year,  and  we 
should  not  forget  that. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  on  the  other  side  that,  yes,  we 
should  work  together.  We  do  try  to 
work  in  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  lead- 
ership to  keep  from  taking  unneces- 
sary advantage  of  each  other,  but  that 
Is  the  very  point  why  we  should  be 
working  together  now. 

We  should,  I  guess,  have  a  recess 
period  during  April.  I,  too.  am  embar- 
rassed that  we  are  leaving  now  when 
we  should  be  in  the  throes  of  serious 
daily  negotiations  to  try  to  come  up 
with  a  reasonable  compromise  budget 
that  wUl  help  this  country  with  its 
economic  problems.  That  Is  why  these 
gentlemen  sire  saying  we  should  not  go 
home.  They  are  in  their  first  term. 
They  look  at  what  we  are  doing  here 
and  wonder  if  we  are  even  talking  to 
each  other. 

So,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get  to- 
gether, and  that  is  what  we  are  advo- 
cating, that  we  stay  here  and  talk  to- 
gether and  come  up  with  a  budget 
that  will  deal  with  the  real  problems 
of  the  economy. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    STAY    AND 
COME    UP    WITH    BUDGET    TO 
DEAL    WITH    REAL    PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  very 
interesting  some  of  the  remarks  that 
were  made  a  while  ago  about  proposals 
regarding  social  security  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration  or  the 
Republicans  in  the  House,  particularly 
in  view  of  some  areas  where  the 
budget  that  came  from  the  Democrat- 
ic side  last  year,  that  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  recommended  changes. 


Now,  I  heard  several  statements  this 
morning  about  which  party  caused  the 
present  dilemma  in  this  country— the 
high  interest  rates,  the  high  unem- 
ployment, the  recession  that  we  are 
experiencing— and  I  just  recalled  a 
conversation  that  I  had  this  morning 
with  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomics, Mr.  Lawrence  Chimerlne,  who 
is  chief  economist  of  Chase  Econome- 
trics. 

Mr.  Chimerlne  was  speaking  as  an 
economist,  not  as  a  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. He  said  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic dilemma  in  this  country  is 
caused  by  a  combination  of  a  liberal 
fiscal  policy,  which  has  produced  a 
dramatic  loss  of  revenues,  and  a  con- 
servative monetary  policy  which  is  im- 
posed upon  us  by  a  very  restrictive 
Federal  Reserve.  These  conflicting 
economic  policies  have  produced  high 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chimerlne  further  reports  that 
the  biggest  problem  that  America 
faces  today  on  economic  policy  is  the 
probability  that  the  I*resident  believes 
the  things  that  he  is  saying. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  WORK  OUT 
ITS  DIFFERENCES 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  to- 
tally agree  with  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  on  the  matter  of  working 
out  our  differences  on  the  budget  and 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
and  the  debt  limit.  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  do  that.  Those  on 
the  other  side  who  object  to  the  up- 
coming district  work  period  know  very 
well  that  May  15  is  the  deadline  for 
passage  of  the  budget  resolution,  and 
that  they  have  the  choice  of  going 
home  and  consulting  with  their  con- 
stituents about  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem's of  our  economy,  or  of  staying 
here  and  talking  with  each  other  and 
to  their  President  about  compromises 
and  solutions. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  have  been  observing  the  debate 
this  morning  under  the  1 -minute 
period.  I  certainly  agree  that  it  points 
up  the  fact  that  we  are  not  only  expe- 
riencing the  age  of  austerity,  we  are 
presently  In  the  era  of  finger  pointing. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  UKRAINI- 
AN PRISONER  OF  CONSCIENCE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  sent  a  letter  signed 
by  over  100  Members  of  Congress  to 
I*resident  Leonid  Brezhnev,  expressing 
our  deep  concern  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Ukrainian  prisoner  of 
conscience,  Ivan  Svitlychny.  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  support  in  this  effort,  and  a 
special  thanks  to  Americans  for 
Human  Rights  in  Ukraine  and  the 
himdreds  of  volunteers  who  helped  co- 
ordinate public  interest  in  this  inter- 
national campaign. 

According  to  recent  reports,  Ivan 
Svitlychny,  a  leading  Urainian  literary 
critic  and  scholar,  remains  In  critical 
condition  while  completing  his  12-year 
prison  term.  Convicted  of  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda."  he  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  in  corrective 
labour  colonies  and  5  years  In  internal 
exile. 

WhUe  in  internal  exile  Mr.  Svit- 
lychny suffered  from  kidney  ailments 
and  high  blood  pressure.  On  August 
20,  1981.  he  had  a  stroke  and  under- 
went an  emergency  operation  to 
remove  a  blood  clot  from  inside  his 
brain.  He  was  left  partially  paralyzed. 
Then,  on  December  17,  he  suffered  a 
relapse  and  fell  into  critical  condition. 
His  wife  is  very  concerned  that  he  is 
unable  to  receive  proper  medical  treat- 
ment for  his  condition  while  In  Inter- 
nal exile,  and  has  appealed  to  authori- 
ties to  terminate  his  sentence. 
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Because  of  the  serious  deterioration 
of  his  health,  we  have  urged  for  the 
Immediate  release  of  Mr.  Svitlychny. 
as  provided  for  In  article  100  of  the 
RSFSR  Corrective  Labor  Code— 

Convicted  persons  who  are  suffering  from 
chronic  mental  lllneas  or  other  serious  Ill- 
ness preventing  the  further  serving  of  their 
sentence,  can  be  freed  by  a  court  from  fur- 
ther serving  their  sentence  .... 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  he  began  the 
revival  of  public  and  cultural  life  In 
the  Ukraine  In  the  1960's,  the  life  of 
Mr.  Svitlychny  has  been  totally  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  crackdown  on 
Ukrainian  dissent.  Now.  In  this  great 
time  of  need,  it  is  up  to  us  to  speak  out 
In  defense  of  this  brave  and  dedicated 
man.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  the  millions  of  freedom  loving 
people  around  the  world  in  praying  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  Ivan  Svit- 
lychny and  his  family. 


SETTINO  DATE  FOR  AMERICAN 
PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  AGENCY 
MEETING 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leag^ies  an  issue  we  wIU  have  up  this 
aftfmoon.  I  realize  partisan  feelings 
have  been  running  high.  But  the  issue 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  is  one  of  im- 
portance to  this  administration  Just  as 
it  has  been  to  each  of  the  previous 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations since  the  early  1970's. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  the  authorities  by 
which  the  American  oil  industry  par- 
ticipates on  behalf  of  our  country  in 
the  international  energy  agency.  It 
must  be  extended.  It  has  always  had 
very  strong  bipartisan  support. 

We  do  risk.  If  we  are  not  careful  how 
we  handle  that  this  afternoon,  a  time 
problem.  If  it  is  not  completed  by  this 
evening,  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate this  month  in  critical  lEA  meet- 
ings and  issues;  and  we  have  a  little 
difficulty  working  out  the  actual  date 
that  we  want  to  have,  but  I  would 
hope  my  colleagues  will  try  to  take  an 
understanding  position.  I  think  they 
will  serve  our  country  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  both  political  parties  best  if 
they  are  willing  to  do  that.  Otherwise, 
if  we  get  into  a  game  over  this  date.  I 
think  we  will  not  do  something  in  our 
national  interest. 


the  debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
this  morning  really  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  it  has  been  an  impor- 
tant discussion  In  the  finest  traditions 
of  a  parliamentary  body,  and  second, 
because  it  Is  the  first  thing  we  have 
done  in  the  last  3  months  that 
amounted  to  a  damn. 

I  have  sat  here  for  almost  an  hour 
and  listened  to  some  of  my  liberal 
friends  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  have,  over  the  years,  voted 
for  every  crackpot  halrbraln  scheme 
that  anybody  can  think  of,  to  address 
our  problems.  re»l  or  Imagined,  and 
have  thereby  brought  this  Nation,  the 
greatest  experiment  in  individual  and 
economic  freedom  the  world  has  ever 
known,  to  its  knees,  almost  equivalent 
economically  to  a  banana  republic.  I 
submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  we 
must  finally,  address  the  real  problem 
of  this  Nation,  and  do  it  now. 

The  Nation's  economic  problems  are 
serious.  When  75  million  Americans,  1 
out  of  3  persons  in  this  Nation,  receive 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  form  of  Income  assistance  of 
one  form  or  another  the  first  of  every 
month,  something  is  wrong.  When  you 
realize  the  fact  that  3  years  ago.  we 
crossed  over  the  point  where  there  are 
more  people  receiving  benefits  from 
the  Federal  Government  than  there 
are  taxpayers  paying  taxes  to  this 
Nation,  we  are  in  trouble.  If  this 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  ad- 
dress those  problems,  and  soon,  we  are 
going  to  be  In  desperate  trouble. 


THIS  NATION'S  PROBLEMS  ARE 
SERIOUS 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to 


were  going  to  run  a  close  race.  If  my 
colleagues  remember  correctly. 

I  want  to  thank  those  who  have  put 
up  with  us  In  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 
particularly  the  leadership  of  the 
freshman  class  on  this  side,  who  has 
tried  to  indicate  to  the  American 
people  and  to  those  of  us  who  listen  In 
this  Chamber,  that  we  have  done 
nothing  this  year. 

If  we  have  done  nothing,  we  have 
pointed  that  up  today  on  what  may  be 
the  last  day  before  we  go  in  recess. 
But  I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues  that 
you  have  earned  your  2-week  recess  by 
trying  to  get  this  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I  Just  have  to  say,  with 
much  regret,  to  my  colleagues,  and  to 
anybody  who  may  be  within  earshot. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done  nothing 
this  calendar  year  for  the  American 
people  and  I  think  if  and  when  we  do 
come  back  from  the  Easter  recess  it  is 
time  we  go  about  doing  something  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DO  SOME- 
THING FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  you  for  the  courtesies  which 
you  have  extended  to  my  colleagues 
juid  myself  this  morning  in  allowing  us 
to  continue  this  1 -minute  debate. 

I  want  to  Just  say  that  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  I  heard  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas— and  he  is 
quite  an  articulate  speaker— say  that 
finally  we  have  engaged  in  finger 
pointing,  that  we  are  pointing  our  fin- 
gers at  each  other,  and  blaming  each 
other  for  the  economic  woes  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I  have  seen 
from  this  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle 
and  every  one  of  their  fingers,  howev- 
er many  number  you  have,  multiplied 
by  10,  have  been  pointing  at  the  White 
House  since  January  of  last  year. 

They  are  talking  about  basking  in 
the  glory  of  the  polls,  that  show  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  going  down  In  the  pop- 
ularity. Those  were  the  same  polls 
that  told  us  in  November  of  1980  that 
Jimmy    Carter    and    Ronald    Reagan 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  Chair  wishes  to  advise 
the  Members  that,  as  the  Members 
well  know,  courtesies  are  extended  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to 
the  1 -minute  speeches,  but  the  rules 
require  that  the  Chair  notify  Members 
when  they  have  expended  their  time. 

It  Is  also  necessary  for  Members  to 
appropriately  observe  the  advice  of 
the  Chair  regardless  of  which  side  of 
the  aisle. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  CoH.  Ris.  78 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatix>e3  concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  April  1.  1982. 
or  on  FYiday,  April  2.  1982,  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his 
designee.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982.  and  that  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  adjourns  on 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1982,  it  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Tuesday.  April 
20,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  209,  nays 
173.  not  voting  51.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  501 
YEAS— 209 


Addabbo 

Porsythe 

Nateher 

Akaka 

Pountaln 

Nichols 

Albosta 

Powler 

Oakar 

Alexander 

Prank 

Oberstar 

Andrews 

Prost 

Obey 

Annunzio 

Puqua 

Ottinger 

Anthony 

Oarcia 

Panette 

Applegate 

Oaydos 

Patterson 

Aspin 

Gephardt 

Pease 

Bailey  (PA) 

Qibbons 

Pepper 

Barnard 

Oinn 

Perkins 

Barnes 

Olickman 

Peyser 

Bedell 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

Beilenson 

Gore 

Price 

Benjamin 

Gray 

QuiUen 

Bennett 

Ouarlni 

RahaU 

BevUl 

Hall  (OH) 

Rangel 

Bingham 

Hall,  Sam 

Ratchford 

Blanchard 

Hamilton 

Regula 

Boggs 

Hance 

Reuss 

Boland 

Harkln 

Richmond 

Boiling 

Hatcher 

Rodino 

Boner 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Bonlor 

Hefner 

Rosenthal 

Bonker 

Heftel 

Rostenkowskl 

BouQuard 

Hertel 

Roukema 

Bowen 

Hightower 

Roybal 

Brinkley 

HiUls 

Russo 

Brodhead 

Holland 

Sabo 

Brown  (CA) 

Holt 

Santini 

Burton.  Phillip 

Howard 

Sawyer 

Byron 

Hoyer 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Hutto 

Selberilng 

Chlsholm 

Ireland 

Shamansky 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Shannon 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Shelby 

CoUlns  (ID 

Kastenmeler 

Smith  <IA) 

Coyne,  William 

Kazen 

Snyder 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kemp 

Solars 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kennelly 

St  Germain 

Davis 

Klldee 

Stark 

de  la  Oarza 

Kogovsek 

Stenholm 

Dell  urns 

LaPalce 

Stokes 

Derrick 

Lantos 

Studds 

Dickinson 

Leath 

Swift 

Dicks 

Lehman 

Synar 

DingeU 

Leland 

Trailer 

Dixon 

Long  (LA) 

UdaU 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Vento 

Dorgan 

Luken 

Volkmer 

Dougherty 

Lundlne 

Walgren 

Downey 

Marriott 

Washington 

Dwyer 

Matsui 

Watklns 

Dyson 

Mavroules 

Waxman 

Early 

Mazzoll 

Weiss 

Erkart 

McCurdy 

White 

Edwards  (AL) 

McDonald 

Whitehunt 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mica 

WhlUey     ' 

EnglUh 

Michel 

Whitten 

Ertel 

Mikulskl 

Wilson 

Evans  (DO 

Miller  (CA) 

Wlnn 

Pary 

Mlneu 

Wlrth 

Pascell 

Minish 

Wolpe 

Faslo 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wright 

PIthlan 

Moakley 

Wyden 

Flippo 

Moffett 

Yat«s 

Plorlo 

Montgomery 

Young  (AK) 

Poley 

Murphy 

Young  (MO) 

FtorxKMI) 

Murtha 

Zablockl 

Pord(TN) 

Myers 
NAYS-I73 

Anderson 

BroyhUl 

Corcoran 

Archer 

BuUer 

Coughlln 

Atkinson 

Campbell 

Courter 

AuCoin 

Carman 

Coyne.  James 

Bafalis 

Carney 

Craig 

Bailey  (MO) 

Chappie 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Beard 

Cheney 

Daschle 

Benedict 

Clausen 

Daub 

Bereuter 

dinger 

Deckard 

Bethune 

CoaU 

Dowdy 

BlUey 

Coleman 

Dreler 

Broomfleld 

Collins  (TZ) 

Brown  (CO) 

Conable 

Dunn 

Conte 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Lent 

Roemer 

Emery 

Levltas 

Rogers 

Erdahl 

Lewis 

Roth 

Erlenbom 

Livingston 

Rousselot 

Evans  (DE) 

Loeffler 

Schneider 

Evans (lA) 

Long(MD) 

Schroeder 

Penwick 

Lott 

Schjlze 

Fiedler 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Fields 

Lungren 

Shaw 

Plndley 

Madigan 

Shumway 

Pish 

Martin  (NO 

Shuster 

Prenzel 

Martin  (NY) 

SUJander 

Oilman 

McClory 

Skeen 

Gingrich 

McCollum 

Smith  (AL) 

Goodllng 

McEwen 

Smith  (NE) 

Gradlson 

McGrath 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gramm 

McKlnney 

Smith  (OR) 

Green 

Miller  (OH) 

Snowe 

Gregg 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Solomon 

Gunderson 

Molinari 

Spence 

Hagedom 

Moore 

Stangeland 

Hall,  Ralph 

Moorhead 

Stanton 

Hammerschmidt  Morrison 

Staton 

Hansen  (ID) 

MotU 

Stratton 

Hansen  (DT) 

Neal 

Stump 

Hartnett 

NeUlgan 

Tauke 

Heckler 

Nelson 

Tauzin 

Hendon 

Nowak 

Taylor 

HUer 

O'Brien 

Thomas 

HoUenbeck 

Oxley 

Trible 

Hopkins 

Parris 

Vander  Jagt 

Hubbard 

Pashayan 

Walker 

Hughes 

Patman 

Wampler 

Hunter 

Paul 

Weber  (MN) 

Hyde 

Petri 

Weber  (OH) 

Jeffords 

Porter 

Whittaker 

Jeffries 

Pritchard 

WlUiams  (MT) 

Johnston 

PurseU 

Winiams  (OH) 

Kindness 

Rallsback 

Wolf 

Kramer 

Rhodes 

Wortley 

Lagomarslno 

Rlnaldo 

WyUe 

Latta 

Ritter 

Yatron 

Leach 

Roberts  (SD) 

Young  (FL) 

Lee 

Robinson 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Ashbrook 

Evans  (OA) 

Mattox 

Badham 

Perraro 

McCloekey 

Blaggl 

FogUetU 

McDade 

Breaux 

Gejdenson 

McHugh 

Brooks 

Goldwater 

MoUohan 

Burgener 

Grisham 

Napier 

Burton.  John 

Horton 

Roberts  (KS) 

Conyers 

Huckaby 

Rose 

Crane.  Philip 

Jacobs 

Rudd 

Crockett 

Jenkins 

Savage 

D' Amours 

Jones  (OK) 

Schumer 

Dannemeyer 

LeBoutlUler 

Sharp 

DeNardls 

Lowery  (CA) 

Simon 

Derwlnskl 

Markey 

Skelton 

Doman 

Marks 

Smith  (PA) 

Dymally 

Marlenee 

Weaver 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (IL) 

ZeferettI 

ter  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiuxh 
of  El  Paso.  The  first  services  were  held 
In  a  tent  shared  with  some  Baptist 
brethren. 

This  month,  as  the  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  El  Paso  celebrates  its 
centennial,  it  has  a  strong  and  dedicat- 
ed membership  of  over  1.500  persons 
who  are  humbly  thankful  for  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  facilities 
they  occupy  which  are  composed  of  a 
sanctuary,  an  educational  and  admin- 
istration building,  and  a  fellowship 
hall. 

It  has  long  been  my  contention  that 
the  basic  strength  of  our  great  Nation 
is  derived  from  the  family  tmit  and 
from  the  moral  leadership  of  our 
churches.  As  I  join  with  my  many 
friends  who  are  members  of  the  Flrst- 
Presbyterian  Church  of  El  Paso  in 
celebration  of  their  church's  100th  an- 
niversary, this  conviction  Is  reaf- 
firmed. 


D  1215 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland. 
MITCHELL  of  New  York,  and  LATTA 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1230 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERLAN 
CHURCH  OP  EL  PASO.  TEX. 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  as  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  aind  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16,  1882.  16  people  In  El  Paso,  Tex., 
gathered  together  and  formed  a  char- 


AMERICAN  SALUTE  TO  CABANA- 
TAUN  PRISONER  OF  WAR  ME- 
MORIAL DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  435) 
providing  for  the  designation  of  April 
12.  1982.  as  "American  Salute  to  Ca- 
banataim  Prisoner  of  War  Memorial 
Day."  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk,  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vewto).  Is  this  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  Is  my  resolution 
which  has  224  cosponsors  on  it.  I  am 
very  proud  of  it.  The  Bataan  death 
marchers  marched  for  many,  many 
long  days,  wound  up  In  Cabanataun 
Prison,  spent  3  years  there.  There  Is 
the  anniversary  of  their  release  from 
that  prison  we  are  honoring  with  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  435 

Whereas  April  9,  1982,  is  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregl- 
dor  in  the  Philippines  to  the  Japanese  Im- 
perial Army  during  World  War  II; 

Whereas  approximately  thirty-six  thou- 
sand Americans  were  captured  by  the  Japa- 
nese at  the  fall; 

Whereas  these  Americans,  along  with  Fili- 
pinos captured  by  the  Japanese,  were  forced 
to  march  without  tood  and  water  for  up  to 
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ten  days  on  the  Bata&n  Death  March  to 
Camp  O'Donnell,  a  prisoner  of  war  camp: 

Whereas  the  International  War  Crimes 
Commission  reports  that  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  people.  Including  women  and 
children,  died  on  that  march; 

Whereas  the  survivors  of  that  march, 
along  with  other  Americans  and  Filipinos 
captured  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pines, were  taken  to  the  prisoner  of  war 
camp  in  central  Luzon  named  Cabanataun: 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  at  CabanaUun  was  extraordinarily 
cruel  and  inhumane  and  resulted  in  the 
death  of  over  three  thousand  American  pris- 
oners of  war  during  the  period  beginning 
May  1942  and  ending  February  1945; 

Whereas  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Cabana- 
taun were  liberated  on  September  2.  1945; 

Whereas  of  the  thirty-six  thousand  Amer- 
icans who  were  captured  at  the  fall  of 
Bataan  and  Corregldor.  only  between  six 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  survived  until 
such  date  of  liberation:  and 

Whereas  approximately  three  thousand 
fifteen  Americans  who  survived  the  Bataan 
Death  March  and  imprisonment  at  Cabana- 
taun are  living  today:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing April  12.  1982,  as  "American  Salute  to 
Cabanataun  Prisoner  of  War  Memorial 
Day"  and  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  ::able. 
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NATIONAL  NURSE-MIDWIFERY 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  67)  to  establish  National  Nurse- 
Midwifery  Week,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  67 

Whereas  the  health  and  safety  of  child- 
bearing  families  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  our  society: 

Whereas  nurse-midwives  have  practiced  in 
this  country  since  coming  to  the  moimtalns 
of  eastern  Kentucky  In  1925: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a 
long  history  of  support  for  the  nurse-mid- 
wifery practice  and  education: 

Whereas  certified  nurse-midwives  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  give  high-qual- 
ity care  to  normal  mothers  and  babies 
throughout  the  maternity  cycle,  and  their 
emphasis  on  health  teaching  and  high-qual- 
ity care  for  well  mothers  and  babies  makes 
them  a  valuable  part  of  the  health  care 
team  and  makes  their  services  increasingly 
in  demand  by  the  public; 


Whereas  nurse-midwifery  care  has  proven 
record  in  reducing  infant  morbidity  and 
mortality; 

Whereas  nurse-midwifery  care  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  cost  effective  for  fami- 
lies and  for  the  Nation: 

Whereas  chlldbearing  families  have  found 
nurse-midwives  responsive  to  their  wishes 
for  more  participatory  maternity  care;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  already  recog- 
nized the  autonomous  practice  of  certified 
nurse-midwives  under  both  medicaid  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  civilian  health 
and  meidlcal  program  of  the  uniformed 
services  (CHAMPUS);  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Congress  de- 
clares April  19  to  26,  1982,  as  National 
Nurse-Mldwlfery  Week,  and  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  unique  contribution  that  nurse- 
midwives  have  made  to  mothers  and  babies 
In  the  I7nlted  SUtes  during  the  past  half 
century. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  sponsor  of  National 
Nurse-Midwifery  week.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  passage  of  this  measure  recog- 
nizing the  important  work  these  indi- 
viduals have  done. 

National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week. 
April  19-26,  commemorates  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  trained  nurse-mid- 
wives both  in  this  country's  past,  and 
as  a  growing  medical  specialty  provid- 
ing alternative,  low  cost  natal  care. 

The  first  midwives'  program  was 
started  in  Appalachla  as  a  frontier 
service  In  1925.  Today,  there  are  2.200 
nurse-midwives.  trained  in  two  disci- 
plines—nursing and  midwifery— and 
certified  by  the  American  College  of 
Nurse-Midwlves  after  receiving  their 
RN  degree.  Approximately  220  more 
will  graduate  each  year. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  nurse-midwives 
are  so  popular.  Meticulous  screening 
throughout  pregnancy  and  birth,  com- 
bined with  freely  shared  information 
and  continuity  of  care,  are  the  hall- 
marks of  nurse-midwife  care.  Many 
families  find  the  service  an  attractive, 
cost-efficient  mesuis  of  receiving  qual- 
ity health  care  service  in  association 
with  the  traditional  health  institu- 
tions such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
birth  centers. 

As  today's  parents  seek  other  ap- 
proaches to  traditional  child-bearing 
methods  without  the  loss  of  quality 
health  care,  the  skilled  professional 
services  of  nurse-midwives  will  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  health  Indus- 
try. Their  truly  outstanding  track 
record  deserves  our  recognition. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


House  joint  resolution  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include    extraneous    matter    on    the 


PARLIAMENTARY  EMPHASIS 
MONTH 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  102)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1982  as  "Parliamenta- 
ry Emphasis  Month."  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  simply  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  and  comment  upon  the  ap- 
propriateness of  its  adoption  in  April, 
the  month  of  Jefferson's  birth. 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
appropriate  that  the  House,  by  agree- 
ing to  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 102,  has  voted  to  designate  this 
month,  April  1982.  as  Parliamentary 
Emphasis  Month. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  our  most 
revered  Founding  Fathers,  was  bom  in 
April.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
first  comprehensive  manual  on  parlia- 
mentary practice  which  is.  to  this  day. 
published  in  each  issue  of  the  Rules 
and  Practices  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  accomplishment  should  not  be 
dwarfed  by  the  magnitude  of  Jeffer- 
son's other  contributions  to  the  newly 
formed  Republic.  The  application  of 
parliamentary  procedure  to  the  oper- 
ations of  our  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures over  the  last  two  centuries  has 
facilitated  orderly  and  democratic  de- 
liberations that  protect  individual 
rights  and  majority  rule,  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  governance  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  free  world. 

Furthermore,  not  only  does  Parlia- 
mentary Emphasis  Month  pay  respect 
to  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  legislative  processes 
of  the  Congress  and  State  legislatures, 
but  Is  also  lends  encouragement  and 
support  to  countless  public  and  private 
groups  and  organizations  throughout 
the  country  which  use  this  democratic 
procedure  in  their  regular  transaction 
of  business.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  the  r  timely  support  of 
this  resolution.* 


April  1,  1982 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  102 

Whereas  the  use  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure in  the  meetings  of  private  and  public 
organizations  in  this  country  promotes  or- 
derly deliberation  and  protecte  both  Individ- 
ual rights  and  majority  rule,  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  governance  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  April  is  the  birth  month  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  first  com- 
prehensive manual  on  parliamentary  prac- 
tice in  this  country:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1982,  as  "Parliamentary  Em- 
phasis Month",  to  call  upon  Federal,  SUte, 
and  local  government  agencies,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
month  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities,  and  to  urge  them  to  pro- 
mote democratic  processes  and  efficient  or- 
ganization to  meetings  through  parliamen- 
tary practice. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


straight  years,  and  he  had  3,000  career 
hits. 

But  it  was  his  achievements  off  the 
field  that  made  him  so  special.  He  was 
proud  of  his  Hispanic  heritage,  and  his 
native  Puerto  Rico.  Throughout  his 
life  he  worked  with  the  youth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  his  goal  of  buUdlng  a 
national  sports  complex  in  Puerto 
Rico,  was.  unfortunately,  realized  only 
after  his  death. 

Clemente  died  serving  his  fellow  His- 
psuiics.  in  an  airplane  crash  bringing 
supplies  to  Nicaraguan  earthquake  vic- 
tims. He  stood  as  a  symbol  of  success 
and  dignity  for  all  of  us.  As  sports- 
writer  Myron  Cope  said: 

Roberto  was  a  product  of  the  morality  of 
the  old  Spanish  families. 

He  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  best  quali- 
ties found  in  athletes  and  athletics. 
During  his  career  he  played  with  pain, 
with  prejudice,  and  without  the  kind 
of  recognition  he  deserved.  But  he  still 
played  hard  and  well.  It  is  men  like 
Roberto  Clemente  that  have  made 
baseball  our  national  pasttime.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion honoring  Roberto  Clemente. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
just  adopted. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REMEMBERING  ROBERTO 
CLEMENTE 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
111th  baseball  season  is  less  than  a 
week  away,  and  America  awaits  the 
return  of  its  national  pasttime.  Base- 
ball fans  look  forward  to  an  imlnter- 
rupted  season. 

1  recently  introduced  legislation  re- 
questing the  Postmaster  General  to 
iijsue  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing baseball  star,  and  humanitarian, 
Roberto  Clemente.  Clemente  was  a 
larger-than-life  figure  on  and  off  the 
field.  His  achievements  as  a  player 
were  outstanding.  He  won  the  Nation- 
al League  batting  title  four  times.  He 
was  the  league's  most  valuable  player 
in  1966,  and  the  most  valuable  player 
for  the  1971  world  series.  He  won  a 
Gold    Glove    Award    for   fielding    11 


high    school    basketball    tournament 
manager  in  far  western  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Alexander's  widow,  Doris;  to  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Buzz  (Cindy)  Wilham; 
auid  to  his  son,  David  Alexander. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3144 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  3144. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REX  ALEXANDER 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Murray.  Ky.,  recently  lost  a  re- 
spected leader,  teacher,  and  coach, 
with  the  untimely  death  of  Rex  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  died  in  a  car  ac- 
cident last  Sunday,  was  a  dear  friend 
of  mine  and  a  man  whom  I  admired 
very  much. 

I  was  talking  and  visiting  with  Rex 
Alexander  last  Saturday  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Boys'  Basketball  Tournament  at 
Rupp  Arena  in  Lexington. 

I  thought  then,  and  have  many 
times  over  the  last  20  years,  that  Rex 
Alexander  personified  all  the  good 
qualities  for  which  a  man  could  strive 
in  a  lifetime.  He  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman of  unimpeachable  character 
and  integrity. 

Rex  Alexander  was  a  former  basket- 
ball coach  at  Murray  State  University 
and  Paducah  Junior  College.  At  the 
time  of  his  tragic  death,  he  was  a  full 
professor  In  the  recreation  and  physi- 
cal education  department  at  Murray 
SUte.  He  was  among  the  few  to  have 
been  designated  a  "distinguished  pro- 
fessor" at  the  school. 

Mr.  Alexander  had  been  on  the 
Murray  State  staff  since  1952.  follow- 
ing a  3-year  teaching  and  coaching 
tenure  at  Paducah  Junior  College, 
where  he  was  named  "Coach  of  the 
Year"  among  Kentucky's  junior  col- 
lege coaches  In  1952. 

He  was  also  very  active  for  many 
years  In  the  Kentucky  High  School 
Athletic  Association  and  served  as  the 


REQUEST    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    S.    1937,    EXTENDING    EXPI- 
RATION DATE  OF  SECTION  252 
OF  ENERGY  POUCY  AND  CON- 
SERVATION ACT 
Mr.    SHARP.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's    desk    the    Senate    bill    (S. 
1937)  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  In  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKE]R  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have  a 
House  bill,  H.R.  5789,  that  was  voted 
out  of  the  Energy  and  Conunerce 
Committee  that  accomplishes  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Senate  bill. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  have  gone 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  gotten  a  rule 
making  in  order  H.R.  5789,  and  so  I 
must  insist  upon  the  regular  order  and 
the  consideration  of  the  House  bill. 
Thus,  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  INTER- 
NATIONAL ENERGY  AUTHORI- 
TIES 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  419  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  419 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order,  clause  2(1)(6) 
of  rule  XI  and  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5789)  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
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bill  shall  be  dlspenaed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  (or  amendment  under 
the  five  minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendmenU  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrleld  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor)  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  419 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5789.  extension  of 
certain  international  energy  authori- 
ties. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

The  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule,  and 
House  Resolution  419  provides  for  one 
motion  to  reconmiit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
waives  a  point  of  order  against  the  bill 
under  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI.  This 
bill  was  reported  on  Tuesday,  March 
30,  1982.  and  the  report  was  filed  that 
same  day.  In  order  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5789  today,  the  rule 
waives  the  3-day  layover  provision  of 
clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  a  point 
of  order  against  the  bill  under  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  Section  402(a)  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  which  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
unless  that  bill  has  been  reported  on 
or  before  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year. 

This  bill  extends  the  antitrust  im- 
munity granted  to  domestic  oil  compa- 
nies participating  in  international 
energy  program  planning  agreements 
from  April  1,  1982,  to  July  1,  1983. 
Based  on  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  costs  for  Federal  offi- 
cials to  monitor  meetings  and  prepare 
transcripts  as  required  by  section  252 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  are  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$300,000  for  the  period  April  1,  1982, 
to  July  1,  1983.  Therefore,  the  exten- 
sion contained  in  H.R.  5789  could  be 
considered  to  provide  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1982.  Since  the  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15. 


1981.  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
been  advised  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  granting  of 
this  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5789  extends  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975,  which  provides  a 
limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  participating  in  the  inter- 
national energy  program.  Their  par- 
ticipation furthers  the  operation  of 
the  International  E^nergy  Agency's  oil 
allocation  system  used  for  a  major 
supply  disruption.  Oil  company  in- 
volvement in  the  program  is  essential 
to  its  success,  due  to  the  companies' 
expertise  and  access  to  petroleum  data 
not  available  elsewhere. 

An  extension  of  the  necessary  au- 
thority was  originally  provided  in  S. 
1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982.  However,  this  legisla- 
tion was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
the  veto  was  sustained  by  the  other 
body.  Therefore.  H.R.  5789  is  needed 
to  extend  the  limited  antitnist  immu- 
nity which  expires  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R.  5789, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  419 
is  an  open  rule  to  allow  timely  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  5789,  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides a  limited  antitrust  defense  for 
U.S.  oil  companies  participating  in  the 
international  energy  program. 

I  support  this  rule,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  it  contains  two  waivers 
to  allow  consideration  of  this  measure 
today  so  as  to  insure  continuity  of  U.S. 
international  energy  policy. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2(1X6)  of  rule 
XI  against  consideration  of  the  bill. 
This  is  the  layover  rule  prohibiting 
consideration  of  a  bill  until  the  third 
calendar  day  on  which  the  conunlttee 
report  has  been  available. 

In  this  situation,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  has  not  had  its 
report  available  for  3  days,  but  it 
want«  to  take  up  the  bill  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ity that  will  expire  today.  April  1. 
1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition,  the  rule 
waives  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  against  consideration  of  the  bill. 
This  section  would  otherwise  prohibit 
consideration  of  this  measure  because 
it  contains  new  budget  authority  what 
wa&  not  reported  by  the  committee  by 
May  15  of  last  year. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  valid  reasons 
why  the  Committee  on  Rules  grsmted 
these  waivers,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  the  bill  is  a  noncontroversial  at- 
tempt to  resolve  an  emergency  situa- 
tion the  Committee  on  Energy  and 


Commerce  did  not  contemplate  arising 
until  March  24. 

The  bill  extends  until  July  1.  1983.  a 
section  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  which  provides  antitrust 
immunity  to  oil  companies  participat- 
ing in  the  International  Energy  Agen- 
cy's programs.  Under  current  law.  this 
authority  will  expire  on  April  1. 

The  emergency  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation arises  because  an  identical  ex- 
tension of  the  antitrust  immunity  was 
part  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  which  the  President  vetoed 
on  March  20.  When  the  other  body 
upheld  the  veto  on  March  24,  the 
countdown  to  April  1  began. 

In  his  veto  message.  President 
Reagan  asked  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  antitrust  exemption,  and  this  bill 
is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  do  Just  that. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
this  rule  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

D  1245 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5789)  to  amend 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  extend  certain  authorities  relat- 
ing to  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THX  COmflTTXI  op  thx  whols 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  5789.  with  Mr.  Eckart  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indisma  (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5789  extends 
section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975.  which  pro- 
vides a  limited  antitrust  defense  for 
U.S.  oil  companies  participating  in  the 
international  energy  program.  Their 
participation  furthers  the  operation  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency's  oU 
allocation  system  used  for  a  major 
supply  disruption.  Oil  company  in- 
volvement in  the  program  is  essential 
to  its  success,  due  to  the  companies' 
expertise  and  access  to  petroleum  data 
not  found  elsewhere. 

Unless  extended,  this  authority  will 
expire  today.  If  we  do  not  act  now: 

First.  U.S.  oil  company  participation 
in  International  Energy  Agency  activi- 
ties will  cease; 

Second,  submission  of  U.S.  company 
dat*  to  the  lEA  will  be  discontinued; 

Third,  operation  of  the  emergency 
oil  allocation  plan  will  be  made  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible,  destroying  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  Western 
Allies  seek  to  insure  their  mutual 
energy  security  diulng  severe  crises; 
and 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  Government, 
though  continuing  to  participate  in 
the  international  energy  program,  will 
be  unable  to  carry  out  fully  its  obliga- 
tions to  allied  nations,  and  will  be 
criticized  heavily  for  its  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  cooperate  on  energy  mat- 
ters. 

Section  252  of  EPCA  only  grants  an 
antitrust  defense  to  U.S.  oil  companies 
for  involvement  in  permissible  lEA  ac- 
tivities and  only  as  long  as  such  ac- 
tions were  not  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  competition  within  the  in- 
dustry. The  defense  granted  is  limited 
in  scope  and  pertains  only  to  those  ac- 
tivities Included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  voluntary  agreement  and  program 
relating  to  the  international  energy 
program,  an  agreement  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  entered  into 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  those  do- 
mestic oil  companies  participating  in 
the  lEA  program  of  information  shar- 
ing and  petroleum  allocation. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  minimize  the 
threat  of  anticompetitive  behavior, 
the  antitrust  defense  Is  subject  to  com- 
pliance with  a  variety  of  safeguards 
developed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  cooperation  with  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice 
Department.  The  safeguard  proce- 
dures Include  prior  notification  to  the 
U.S.  Government  of  industry  meetings 
convened  to  advise  the  lEA,  publica- 
tion of  meeting  notices  in  the  Federal 
Register,  monitoring  of  industry  meet- 
ings by  U.S.  Government  officials, 
transcription  of  industry  meetings  and 
the  securing  of  U.S.  Government  prior 
approval  for  the  submission  of  confi- 
dential company  data  to  the  lEA. 

This  antitrust  defense  was  Included 
within  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  (S.  1503)  recently  passed  by 
overwhelming     majorities     in     both 


Houses  but  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Due  to  the  imminent  lapse  of  the  ex- 
isting authority,  the  Senate  yesterday 
passed  a  60-day  extension  of  the  anti- 
trust defense  to  June  1,  1982.  In  order 
to  pass  this  crucial  piece  of  legislation 
before  the  congressional  recess  It  Is 
necessary  to  accept  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  be  cooperative  on  this 
matter.  At  a  later  point.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  makes  the  date 
similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  extending 
authorities  that  have  been  on  the  law 
books  for  some  7  years.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law  that  provides  for 
International  voluntary  agreements, 
smd  provides  for  antitrust  defenses  for 
American  oil  companies  that  are  par- 
ticipating, voluntarily,  in  this  program 
to  implement  allocation  or  informa- 
tion provisions  in  the  international 
energy  program. 

I  want  to  assure  all  of  the  Members 
that  there  are  adequate  safeguards  in 
this  law.  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  deal 
with  the  possible  or  potential  anticom- 
petitive, antitrust  behavior  that  oil 
companies  could  enter  into.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, are  all  involved  with  respect 
to  not  only  the  rules  as  to  how  this 
participation  takes  place,  but  also  in 
any  meetings  that  might  take  place  as 
a  result  of  cooperation  in  this  pro- 
gram. Now,  this  program  on  antitrust 
defenses  has  been,  as  I  say,  on  the  law 
books  for  some  7  years,  since  1975.  It 
seems  that  what  we  do  is  to  give  an  ex- 
tension of  a  very  short  extension  of 
life  from  time  to  time.  I  think  this  is 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  extension  that 
I  can  recall  since  1975,  and  now  the 
other  body  has  extended  this  for  only 
60  days. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  odd  be- 
havior. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
adopt  the  House  bill.  The  House  bill 
provides  for  extension  of  this  program 
until  July  1  of  next  year.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  it  go  much  farther,  but  at 
least  we  ought  to  go  that  far  and  not 
be  reducing  this  down  to  the  60-day 
extension.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
program  is  worthwhile,  let  us  extend 
It.  If  it  is  not  worthwhile,  then  let  it 
expire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcorak). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  been  indicated  by  our  friends  from 
North  Carolina  and  from  Indiana, 
thus  far  in  the  debate  there  really  is 
no  disagreement  on  the  substance  of 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do.  Our  leg- 
islation would  extend  the  antitrust  de- 
fense protection  to  the  oil  companies 
that  participate  in  the  International 


oil  sharing  program  to  July  1.  1983. 
There  is,  however,  and  It  has  been  Im- 
plied already  in  the  debate,  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  time  period  for 
the  extension,  and  the  disagreement 
on  that  imfortunately  does  not  really 
focus  on  the  time  period  itself  but 
what  might  be  attached  to  the  next 
bill  extending  this  protection  when 
the  bill  before  us  expires. 

It  leads  us,  I  think  unfortunately, 
into  the  politics  of  the  oil  allocation 
program,  that  failed  idea  of  the  now- 
expired  Emergency  Petroletmi  Alloca- 
tion Act  and  the  now-vetoed  and  sus- 
tained Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  Unf ortimately,  that  Is  what  we  do 
have  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has  in- 
dicated that  he  hopes  that  there 
would  be  cooperation  in  the  process. 
We  came  here  today  believing  that 
there  would  be  cooperation  in  the 
process.  We  were  misled.  We  held  that 
belief  because,  when  the  Energy  and 
Conunerce  Committee  considered  this 
mesisure,  we  passed  It  out  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  There  were  no  amend- 
ments offered.  But  now  we  find  that, 
presimiably  because  of  the  action  in 
the  other  body,  that  there  might 
indeed  now  be  an  attempt  to  make 
some  modification  to  the  legislation 
that  is  pending. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  might 
consider  that  possibility  would  recon- 
sider It  because  I  think  that  we  make  a 
mistake,  and  I  think  we  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  entire  process  when  we  use 
something  like  a  noncontroversial 
Item— and  that  Is  in  this  case,  the  date 
and  the  time  period  for  the  antitrust 
defense— as  a  means  of  trying  to  bring 
about  some  other  policy  objective.  Ev- 
erybody, I  think,  knows  who  has  fol- 
lowed this  issue  that  the  real  debate  Is 
not  about  the  antitrust  defense. 

The  real  debate,  both  here  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  certainly  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
Is  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  President  did  the  right  thing  when 
he  vetoed  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  So,  there  Is  a 
desire  by  others  to  revisit  this  issue 
and  to  try  to  persuade  the  parties  to 
take  a  different  view. 

There  is  some  interpretation  that 
the  antitrust  defense  has  expired, 
could  have  expired  at  12:01  a.m.  this 
morning— and  I  will  Just  say  paren- 
thetically that  we  seem  to  be  breath- 
ing and  living  pretty  well  in  spite  of 
that  expiration— but  nevertheless  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  use  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  means,  on  the  brink  of  our 
decision  to  recess  for  the  Easter  break, 
to  try  to  bring  about  some  other  op- 
portunity to  revisit  the  question  of 
standby  petroleum  allocation.  That 
question  has  been  faced.  It  has  been 
considered  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atlves;  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
Senate;  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
decision  has  been  made  that  we  do  not 
need  this  standby  petroleum  alloca- 
tion authority. 

Some  people  disagree  with  that,  and 
I  certainly  understand  and  respect 
their  disagreement.  But.  this  particu- 
lar measure  is  not  a  focus  of  disagree- 
ment, and  I  would  hope  that  wiser 
heads,  shall  we  say.  would  conclude 
that  the  best  thing  we  should  do  now 
is  to  extend  this  authority  in  the  anti- 
trust defense  until  July  1.  1983.  That 
is  what  our  committee  recommended. 
There  was  no  disagreement. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure,  of  course, 
what  the  amendment  that  may  be  of- 
fered by  my  friend  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp)  will  provide,  but  he  indicated  it 
would  be  similar  to  what  the  Senate 
did  last  night.  On  that  occasion,  they 
changed  their  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  committee  with  jurisdic- 
tion to  make  their  extension  from  one 
of  3  years  to  one  of  60  days  only.  Well, 
the  desire  in  my  view,  the  subterra- 
nean objective  of  this  kind  of  activity 
Is  simply  to  revisit  this  question  in  60 
days  so  that  again  there  can  be  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  up  the  standby  petrole- 
um price  and  allocation  controls,  bu- 
reaucracy. $20  billion  in  private  com- 
pliance costs,  and  all  the  other  mis- 
takes we  observed  during  the  last 
decade,  under  the  EPAA. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
allow  ourselves,  despite  whatever  cha- 
grin there  might  have  been  about  the 
President's  wise  decision  in  vetoing  the 
standby  allocation  act  to  act  responsi- 
bly and  together  as  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve we  did  in  committee  just  2  days 
ago. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  have  Just  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  am  trying  to  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting.  If  the  gentle- 
man's position  prevails,  what  happens 
next  with  regard  to  our  participation 
in  the  lEA? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  If  the  legislation 
were  passed  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  the  lEA  would  be  able  to 
enjoin  U.S.  oil  company  participation 
for  15  months.  The  legislation,  of 
course,  would  go  to  the  other  body  and 
a  conference  would  then  be  asked.  Or 
let  the  Senate  act  to  adopt  our  bill. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  So,  is  it  not  then 
also  true,  however,  that  if  we  do  not 
deal  with  this  today,  that  we  could 
very  easily  be  in  a  position  of  having  a 
stalemate  develop,  no  action  today, 
and  our  participation  in  lEA  evaporate 
for  at  least  3  weeks?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Let  me  respond, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  It  is  possible  that  If 


the  Congress  were  not  to  act,  that  that 
kind  of  scenario  would  take  place,  but 
in  fact  what  could  well  happen  is  that 
the  other  body  will  accept  the  action 
of  the  House.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
President  recommended,  exactly  what 
the  Senate  and  House  on  three  previ- 
ous occasions  did.  because  in  the  veto 
message,  in  the  standby  petroleum  al- 
location matter,  there  was  a  provision 
with  respect  to  the  antitrust  defense, 
and  we  used,  in  our  legislation  which 
is  now  pending  before  this  body,  pre- 
cisely the  same  date.  So.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives expressed  itself,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  expressed 
Itself,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  himself,  and  at 
this  late  date  other  people  are  trying 
to  interfere  with  that  process,  and  in 
my  judgment  revisiting  their  very  re- 
quest for  consideration. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Senate  rejected  the  gentleman's 
position  last  night  and  will  be  likely  to 
do  so  again,  or  the  Senate  will  ad- 
journ? I  think  it  is  a  big  risk  If  some- 
thing happens. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Let  me  respond  to 
my  friend  by  saying  that  the  Senate 
has  already  shown  its  ability  to  come 
to  commonsense  on  the  matter  of  the 
standby  petroleum  allocation  controls 
when  it  sustained  the  President's  posi- 
tion after  having,  unfortunately,  voted 
as  it  did  with  respect  to  the  original 
measure.  So  I  think  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  in  view  of  the 
action  that  has  already  been  taken,  in 
view  of  the  consequences  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised,  that  the  Senate 
indeed  would  accept  the  House-passed 
measure  pending  now. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield.  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
misspoke.  This  legislation  has  nothing 
to  do  w^th  the  authority  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Nto  deal  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  this  program.  The  only  thing 
that  this  legislation  goes  to  is  the  anti- 
trust defenses  with  respect  to  the  vol- 
untary participation  of  the  U.S.  oil 
companies.  U.S.  oil  companies  are  not 
meeting  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  I 
know.  I  have  been  inquiring  around 
here. 
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I  know  of  no  meetings  that  are 
planned,  and  I  know  of  no  possible 
antitrust  issues  that  could  be  brought 
up.  So  at  least  if  there  is  a  period  of 
time  when  this  particular  portion  of 
the  act  expires,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  other  governments  in  a  pro- 
gram of  sharing  of  energy  during  a  po- 
tential energy  shortage. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 


Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for 
a  point  of  clarification  on  this.  I  do 
not  mean  to  hog  the  gentleman's  time, 
and  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 
No.  1.  that  it  can  effectively  curtail 
our  participation  because  the  oil  com- 
panies are.  for  better  or  worse,  our 
agents  in  this  arena. 

No.  2.  my  understanding  is  that 
there  would  be  meetings  in  April  in- 
volving our  companies.  If  someone  has 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  think  we 
should  hear  about  it.  But  I  Just  think 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  doing, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  if  he  pre- 
vails, is  getting  us  Into  a  cat-and- 
mouse  game  with  the  other  body  that 
we  really  do  not  need  right  now,  and 
the  best  thing  is  to  put  the  merits 
aside  for  the  moment.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  this  out  of  the  way  right 
now  so  we  can  go  back  to  our  States 
and  our  districts  and  say  that  at  the 
very  least  we  did  not  jeopardize  our 
participation  in  the  next  3  weeks 
should  something  happen  or  should 
those  meetings  be  necessary. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may.  let  me  now  take  a  moment  to  re- 
spond to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  MorFETT),  and 
say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whose 
position  will  prevail;  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  position  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
which  has  already  recommended  that 
this  antitrust  defense  extension  be 
changed  from  April  1  of  this  year  to 
July  1  of  next  year,  is  proper.  Or  were 
we,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  misled 
when  we  responded  affirmatively  to 
your  chairman's  request  to  report  this 
bill  quickly  and  without  change? 

So  I  think  the  point  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  make  is  that  we  have  a  ve- 
hicle here  which  provides  the  kind  of 
protection  that  is  required.  It  is  on  a 
substantive  basis,  accepted  by  all  those 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  in  this  matter. 
The  only  question  Is  on  the  date,  and 
that  is  not  really  the  question  at  hand. 
The  subterranean  question  is  whether 
to  revisit  this  issue  every  60  days  and 
try  again  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tion to  adopt  ill-advised  petroleum  al- 
location controls.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
President  will  not  reverse  himself  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the 
sort  of  mischief  we  simply  should  not 
engage  In,  particularly  when  we  are 
acting  on  this  last  day  of  the  session 
before  the  Easter  break. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  think  we 
have  got  to  get  the  facts  straight.  I  do 
not  think  my  colleagues  in  either  body 
are  attempting  to  change  the  author- 
ity, whether  it  Is  today  or  whether  it  is 
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60  days  from  now.  It  clearly  has  been 
an  effort  to  bring  together  several 
other  issues  that  might  have  broad  bi- 
partisan support  and  might  even  end 
up  having  the  administration's  sup- 
port. 

That  cannot  happen  at  the  end  of  60 
days  or  whatever  date  we  decide  on. 
That  is  an  issue  we  do  not  have  to  re- 
solve today.  But  I  think  we  had  better 
understand  very  clearly  that  we  are  in 
a  very  difficult  position  to  get  agree- 
ment between  the  two  bodies  on  this 
issue,  and  I  would  point  out  that  while 
it  appears  to  be  partisan,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  membership  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  Cham- 
ber, it  is  not  a  partisan  question  in  the 
other  body.  It  is  not  a  bipartisan  issue 
as  to  the  date  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion, and  our  understanding  of  it  is 
that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  con- 
ference on  this  issue.  If  there  is  a  con- 
ference on  this  issue.  It  means  we  are 
not  going  to  have  this  resolved  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  that  it  will  not  be  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  will  be  embarrassed 
under  that  situation,  it  will  not  be  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
that  will  be  embarrassed  under  that 
situation;  it  will  be  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  will  have  to  say  to 
our  European  allies.  "Yes,  we  do  be- 
lieve our  commitments  to  the  lEA  are 
real.  Yes,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
energy  problem." 

And  if  anyone  is  listening  to  what 
our  allies  are  saying  now,  there  are 
many  questions  being  raised  about  our 
Government's  commitments  on  these 
matters.  Our  administration  has  Indi- 
cated publicly  they  are  committed  to 
the  lEA.  If  they  are  committed  to  the 
lEA,  they  want  to  be  prepared  for  an 
emergency,  and  while  many  of  us  dis- 
pute with  them  as  to  how  we  ought  to 
do  it.  we  do  want  to  see  our  country 
stand  in  the  public  eye  as  not  being 
embarrassed  by  this. 

Whatever  logic  there  Is  to  18 
months.  5  years,  or  60  days.  I  would 
suggest  is  irrelevant  if  we  end  up  put- 
ting ourselves  In  the  position  where  we 
do  not  resolve  this  issue  today.  We  will 
simply  have  egg  on  the  face  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  serves  anybody's 
purposes. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge 
that  when  I  offer  the  amendment  to 
make  It  60  days.  It  be  adopted  by  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  us  talk  about  what  this  thing 
Is  really  about  now.  If  we  can.  What 
has  happened  here  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  which  was  supposed  to 
redo  all  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 


Allocation  Act  and  get  us  back  in  the 
same  rut  we  were  in  before;  starting 
with  1973  embargo  and  continuing 
through  the  1979  Iranian  revolution 
where  we  allowed  energy  prices  and 
distribution  to  be  all  regulated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  or  some  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  know  that  that  was  a  failure  be- 
cause what  resulted  from  that  was 
that  we  lost  production  of  American 
energy,  oil  particularly.  We  had  a  su- 
perbly built  skein  of  bureaucracy  that 
took  care  of  allocation.  The  Govern- 
ment literally  screwed  up  the  whole  al- 
location process.  And  they  did  it  with 
the  authority  of  law.  And  there  are 
those  who  would  bring  back  this  fail- 
ure to  fall  a  third  time. 

The  President,  after  this  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  the  standby  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  vetoed  it  the 
other  day,  and  the  Senate,  lo  and 
behold,  sustained  the  veto.  Now,  some 
Members  in  the  Senate  want  a  chance 
to  put  bits  and  pieces  of  the  vetoed  bill 
back  on  this  bill,  a  simple  housekeep- 
ing detail  allowing  our  companies  to 
participate  In  an  international  treaty 
program. 

All  this  bill  does  is  say  that  those 
U.S.  oil  companies  will  be  protected 
from  being  prosecuted  for  antitrust 
violation  if  they  share  information 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Internation- 
al Energy  Agency  and  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  U.S.  antitrust  offi- 
ciftls 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  the  trig- 
gering of  an  international  crude  shsu-- 
Ing  program  or  our  participation  in 
the  international  energy  program:  it 
Just  protects  the  oil  companies  from 
an  antitrust  lawsuit. 

So  if  the  bin  does  not  pass,  there  is 
no  great  emergency.  Certainly  there  is 
no  great  emergency  for  the  next  3 
weeks  while  the  Congress  Is  out  of  ses- 
sion. After  all,  who  needs  the  Congress 
to  be  In  session  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cies anyway  In  most  instances?  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  dealing  much  with  some 
of  the  economic  emergencies  that  have 
faced  us  over  the  last  4  months.  If  we 
were,  we  would  have  considered  the 
urgent  supplemental  Instead  of  pulling 
It  off  the  schedule  as  the  Democratic 
leadership  did.  So  why  would  we  have 
to  worry  about  this  matter  during  the 
next  3  weeks? 

In  any  event,  the  problem  here  Is 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  Just  extend 
this  for  60  days  so  that  they  can  craft 
this  new  standby  petroleum  allocation 
legislation  and  tie  It  to  this  and  hope 
that  the  President  will  accept  It.  The 
President  vetoed  it  with  this  In  It 
before,  so  that  Is  not  going  to  work. 

We  are  asking  that  this  legislation, 
unalloyed,  pass  so  that  for  the  next  15 
months  the  oil  companies  will  be  pro- 
tected from  lawsuits. 

Since  we  have  decontrolled  the  price 
and  allocation  of  oil.  the  price  of  the 
price  of  oil  at  the  gasoline  pump  and 


at  the  heating  oil  truck  has  gone 
down.  down.  down.  Why?  Because  we 
are  producing  more  oil  in  this  country, 
we  are  finding  more  and  bringing  it  in 
to  the  marketplace.  The  OPEC  na- 
tions are  in  disarray.  The  headline 
today  says  that  they  are  going  to  try 
to  meet  and  discipline  Nigeria  because 
they  are  trying  to  sell  their  oil  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  others.  Iran  has 
said  it  Is  going  to  sell  its  oil  at  a  cheap- 
er price,  and  the  whole  OPEC  oil 
cartel  has  begun  to  break  down.  Once 
again  we  see  the  free  market  begin  to 
work  its  way  toward  breaking  up  the 
cartel. 

So  here  we  are.  OK?  So  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  go  ahead  and  extend 
this,  because  this  is  one  of  the  bits  of 
strengths  that  we  have  to  bring  to- 
gether the  consuming  Western  coun- 
tries and  further  shake  up  the  OPEC 
cartel.  We  ought  not  add-on.  as  the 
Senate  is  rumored  to  be  preparing, 
amendments  which  repudiate  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  policy  of  a  free  market 
for  energy.  After  all.  the  market  is 
doing  quite  well  without  us. 

How  do  I  know  the  market  Is  work- 
ing? I  passed  a  gas  station  on  a  free- 
way in  Ohio,  which  Is  usually  not 
where  the  cheapest  prices  are.  that 
had  gasoline  for  sale  at  $1.09.  In  an- 
other couple  of  weeks,  the  way  prices 
are  going  now.  we  will  have  gasoline  in 
Ohio  for  less  than  $1  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  progress.  Why 
stop  it  by  playing  around  with  price 
and  allocation  controls  on  this  bill,  or 
its  successor  60  days  from  now?  The 
President  has  already  vetoed  one  bill 
and  which  the  Senate,  that  wonderful 
body,  has  sustained  him.  Let  us  not 
play  around  with  this  anymore.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MOFTTTT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
always  a  pleasure  to  follow  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown).  Once  again  he  has  been  at 
his  most  articulate  In  terms  of  elabo- 
rating on  some  energy  Issues.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  they  are  all  that 
useful  or  relevant  If  we  are  talking 
about  preparation  for  an  emergency. 

What  the  gentleman  has  told  us  is 
that  gasoline  prices  have  been  going 
down  and  that  they  are  stabilizing, 
and  so  forth.  I  must  say  that  his  facts, 
of  course,  are  correct  as  usual,  but 
they  are  put  In  the  wrong  context,  be- 
cause precisely  the  type  of  thing  that 
I  would  think  we  would  be  trying  to 
guard  against  here  is  creating  a  false 
sense  of  security.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  has  happened. 

We  have  been  operating  on  these 
energy  emergency  Issues  as  if  It  Is  Just 
totally  Implausible  that  there  wlU  ever 
again  be  an  emergency,  and  that  if 
there  Is,  some  magic  of  the  market- 
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place  will  work  to  make  this  a  very  tol- 
erable experience  for  everybody. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Shabp)  has  done  an  extraordinary  job 
In  the  last  year  of  trying  to  focus  at- 
tention on  what  happens  if  we  have  an 
emergency.  He  has  not  exactly  been 
working  with  a  powerful  coalition  In 
terms  of  getting  something  through 
that  can  give  us  adequate  preparation 
for  an  emergency.  I  think  he  has  done 
the  best  Job  anyone  could  have  possi- 
bly done,  and  maybe  a  little  better 
under  the  circumstances. 

So  we  find  ourselves,  on  April  Fool's 
Day  of  all  days,  sending  a  message  out 
to  the  American  public  that  every- 
thing is  wonderful  with  energy,  with 
energy  supplies,  and  with  energy 
prices,  that  It  is  a  beautiful  day. 
maybe  the  nicest  day  of  the  year  out 
there,  and  gasoline  prices  are  a  little 
over  a  buck  for  regular  and  dropping 
down,  and  we  can  go  home  and  say. 
"Isn't  it  great?  Everything  is  OK. 
Don't  worry  about  an  emergency." 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  as  much  turmoil  in  the  Middle 
East  as  there  has  been  in  a  long  time. 
The  Saudis  have  cut  their  production 
from  10.5  million  barrels  a  day  down 
to  7.  OU  production  is  not  going  up.  It 
would  not  take  much  for  somebody  to 
start  firing  shots  across  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  and  shut  us  down  and  put  us 
in  really  pathetic  shape. 

The  irony  of  this  whole  situation  is 
that  the  blU  the  President  vetoed  was 
not  any  kind  of  an  extreme  overreac- 
tion  to  all  of  that.  It  included  the  au- 
thority, as  I  recall,  for  price  controls 
and  allocation,  and  the  requirement  of 
submitting  plans  for  contingency 
plans.  We  aU  know  about  contingency 
plans,  contingency  plans  for  an  emer- 
gency. We  do  not  have  to  use  them, 
just  submit  them.  There  was  informa- 
tion collection  included,  which  the 
Governors  wanted.  They  said,  "If 
there  is  an  emergency  and  If  you  don't 
want  to  use  the  Feds,  at  least  have  it 
around  so  we  can  use  it." 

There  was  provision  for  a  few  stud- 
ies on  whether  or  not  this  almost  total 
reliance  on  the  market  really  works  or 
not  if  there  is  an  oil  cutoff.  There  was 
a  crude  oil  sharing  plan  which  a  lot  of 
folks  in  the  industry  have  a  very  big 
interest  in.  and  we  can  understand 
why. 

So  the  President  vetoed  that  bill  and 
went  back  to  this  fantasyland  again 
that  the  market  will  work  its  will  and 
everything  will  be  all  right,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  on. 

D  1315 

It  Is  interesting  that  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Corcoran)  who  were  so  ad- 
amant about  that  particular  bill  and 
supported  the  President  on  it,  that  he 
should  veto  It.  are  now  here  saying 
that  they  really  do  support  emergency 


allocation  and  bureaucracies  after  all. 
but  for  the  international  front,  and 
that  they  really  do  support  crude 
sharing  after  all,  but  not  for  our 
people  but  only  the  International 
front,  crude  sharing  among  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  allies.  They  really  do 
support  standby  Presidential  price  and 
allocation  control  power,  not  for 
Americans,  not  for  this  country,  but  to 
meet  our  treaty  obligations  to  our 
allies. 

I  cannot  believe,  and  I  really  mean 
this.  I  cannot  believe,  knowing  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  their 
allies,  people  who  respect  them*  on 
these  issues  and  should,  that  they 
really  believe  what  they  have  been 
preaching,  that  they  really  believe 
that  this  hands-off  approach  on  the 
domestic  side  is  workable  I  just  cannot 
believe  that  that  is  their  conviction. 

I  sat  with  the  vice  president,  or  a 
couple  of  vice  presidents  of  one  of  the 
largest  oil  companies  at  breakfast  one 
day  not  long  ago.  Do  my  colleagues 
know  what  they  said?  They  said:  "Con- 
gressman, don't  let  us  be  the  ones  to 
decide  who  is  a  high  priority  customer 
in  an  emergency.  Please  don't  put  us 
in  that  position." 

I  think  most  reasonable  people  out 
there  realize  that  this  is  not  going  to 
work.  I  do  think  at  the  very  least,  at 
the  very  least.  OK.  we  lost  that  battle, 
you  won.  so  to  speak,  whatever  kind  of 
victory  it  is.  but  at  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  walk  out  of  here  today  in  an 
agreement  on  this  International 
Energy  Agency  matter.  We  ought  to 
say  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  minor 
thing  If  the  United  States  and  its  repu- 
tation, among  other  things,  suffers  to 
the  extent  that  we  do  not  have  partici- 
pation in  lEA  for  the  next  3  weeks  or 
longer  if  we  should  stalemate  with  the 
other  body.  I  am  willing  to  say  that  we 
take  a  quarter  of  a  loaf  from  what  I 
wanted.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  loaf.  I 
think  the  chairman  Is  willing  to  say 
that.  I  cannot  understand  why  we 
have  to  cling  to  this  one  last  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  we  might  have  on 
the  number  of  days  Involved.  We  do 
have  serious  differences  of  opinion,  ap- 
parently, on  what  It  takes  to  cope  with 
an  emergency  and  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  real  contingency  plans.  In- 
formation collection,  the  authority  for 
the  President  to  put  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  on.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  settle  those  here  today.  Let  us  at 
least  decide  we  are  going  to  support 
the  chairman  on  what  he  wants  to  do. 
put  our  bUl  In  sjmc  with  the  other 
body  and  go  back  in  agreement  to  our 
people. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  for  yield- 
ing. 


Very  briefly,  let  me  make  just  one 
point.  The  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Morrrrr)  has  referred  to  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  In  this 
regard  and  the  problems  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  might  have  and  the 
embarrassment  that  might  accrue  to 
the  United  States  if  we  did  not  con- 
form this  bill  to  what  the  other  body 
has  done. 

Second,  our  friend  from  Connecticut 
has  talked  about  the  Image  and  the 
message  that  we  would  send  to  our 
consuming  partners  who  participate  In 
the  international  energy  program. 

I  would  just  simply  raise  this  point. 
What  would  send  a  stronger  message, 
to  only  extend  this  for  60  days  or  to 
extend  it  for  15  months?  Let  us  look  at 
the  real  facts  Involved.  If  we  are  just 
doing  this  for  60  days  in  order  to  hold 
this  thing  hostage.  I  think  everybody 
could  see  the  actions  and  the  positions 
of  those  people  who  advocate  that  phi- 
losophy for  what  it  really  is. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  quickly  respond.  I 
hope  we  can  complete  the  debate  and 
get  on  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  the  problem 
is  many  of  us  do  not  feel  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Is  advocating  is  a 
genuine  option  at  this  late  hour.  The 
likelihood  is  we  do  not  have  agree- 
ment, and  the  likelihood  is  we  do  not 
have  American  participation  for  the 
duration  at  least  of  the  season  until 
we  resolve  the  issue.  If  that  happens, 
by  the  way,  it  will  only  create  the  situ- 
ation my  colleagues  argue  they  are 
trying  to  avoid  in  terms  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  future  legislation,  other  issues 
on  this  legislation  in  the  future. 

So.  I  think  we  are  going  through  an 
exercise  here  in  which  people  want  to 
score  some  points.  That  is  all  right. 
They  may.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
serve  any  valuable  purpose. 

We  iie  not  debating  allocation  here. 
That  is  lost.  We  understand  the  Presi- 
dent took  on  clear  responsibility.  He 
did  not  want  to  have  that  authority. 
We  disagree  with  him.  many  of  us, 
substantially.  But  we  lost  that  battle 
and  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  political- 
ly practical  or  wise  or  there  is  a  possi- 
bility in  this  House  or  in  the  other 
Chamber  of  redoing  that  issue.  That  is 
not  what  is  being  attempted.  That  is 
not  on  the  agenda  here. 

We  are  trying  to  get  an  extension  so 
that  we  do  not  miss  the  deadline. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  suth 
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section  (J)  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6272(J))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1. 
1982"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 
1983'.  

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OrrERED  BY  MR.  SHARP 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Sharp:  Strike  all  alter  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  section  252(j)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(J))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "April  1.  1982".  and  in- 
serting In  its  place  "June  1.  1982". 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  now  the  amendment  I  think 
everyone  is  aware  of  which  simply  sets 
the  date  of  the  extension  to  June  1  of 
1982  to  assure  that  over  the  next  2 
months  the  agency  will  be  going  for- 
ward, and  that  our  allies  will  know  we 
intend  to  sustain  this  commitment. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
amendment  so  that  we  may  resolve 
the  procedural  problems  we  are  going 
to  have  in  terms  of  getting  conformity 
with  the  other  body  on  this  issue,  in 
order  for  the  House  and  the  other 
body  to  adjourn  this  evening. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  go  into  this  extensively.  We  are 
only  arguing  over  a  change  in  the 
dates.  We  are  not  arguing  the  alloca- 
tion issue.  Everyone  can  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  now  and  in  the  future 
to  argue  their  stand  on  that.  We  all 
took  votes  on  it.  We  have  made  it 
known  to  our  constituents  and  to  the 
public.  That  is  not  at  issue  now.  That 
will  not  be  at  issue  in  60  days. 

There  may  well  be  other  issues  other 
people  will  find  that  they  wish  the 
Congress  to  address.  But  that  is  not 
the  one  that  will  be  addressed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendmant  so  that  we  may  resolve 
this  problem  and  not  embarrass  the 
U.S.  Goverriment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  prepared  to 
come  before  the  House  today  and  note 
the  very  strong  bipartisan  support 
that  moved  this  bill.  H.R.  5789.  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  brought  it  before  us  for 
consideration  today  in  record  time 
without  a  single  amendment,  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote.  Yet.  I  am 
somewhat  dismayed  to  find  we  are 
here  not  with  the  prospect  of  consider- 
ing the  bill  we  just  reported  a  few  days 
ago,  H.R.  5789  as  reported,  but  to  find 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee must  have  had  entirely  different 
Ideas  In  his  mind  when  he  was  before 
the  full  committee. 

We  had  provided  for  a  13-month  ex- 
tension of  this  antitrust  defense  that 
is  contained  in  this  bill,  which  i>ermlts 
the  oil  companies  to  participate  in  the 


international  energy  program.  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  odd  for  this  Chamber 
to  be  now  trying  to  reverse  what  I 
thought  was  a  bipartisan  understand- 
ing and  agreement  that  we  had  In  the 
committee  when  this  bill  was  reported. 
I  know  of  no  emergency  that  is 
called  for  to  change  this  to  60  days.  It 
seems  to  me  if  this  program  is  to  be 
extended,  we  ought  to  extend  it  even 
longer  than  15  months.  In  fact,  I 
would  prefer  several  years  so  that  this 
committee  and  this  Chamber  does  not 
have  to  go  through  this  every  few 
months,  as  we  have  been  doing  here  in 
the  past  7  years  since  this  has  been  on 
the  law  books. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  15-month 
extension  is  a  reasonable  time  to 
extend  this  program;  60  days  is  not 
reasonable.  All  it  means  is  that  we  will 
be  back  here  in  60  days  arguing  these 
points  all  over  again.  That  is  not  nec- 
essary. Why  should  we  have  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  or  the  commit- 
tee for  that  purpose  when  we  can  dis- 
pose of  it  and  get  it  out  of  here  with 
ample  time  for  this  program,  which  is 
15  months  as  contained  in  this  bill.  I 
think  that  is  entirely  reasonable. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  In  effect  this  amend- 
ment has  already  been  debated  so  I 
will  try  to  be  brief. 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
this  is  an  overnight  development,  be- 
cause when  we  considered  this  matter 
In  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee there  was  no  question  about  some 
60-day  period  of  extension.  There  was, 
as  I  Indicated,  unanimous  support,  and 
very  little  debate  about  the  proposi- 
tion of  extending  the  antitrust  defense 
for  15  months  as  the  legislation  before 
us  provides. 

Second,  I  think  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  ar- 
gument being  made  that  we  need  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  and  to  our  part- 
ners In  that  endeavor  to  ciishlon  the 
impact  of  any  kind  of  a  shortage, 
when  at  the  same  time  the  substantive 
proposal  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
change  the  15-month  provision  which 
came  unanimously  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  provide  instead  for  an  exten- 
sion of  only  60  days.  I  simply  do  not 
understand  the  logic  or  the  credlbUIty 
of  a  60-day  period  of  extension  as 
against  the  prospect  and  the  strength 
of  a  15-month  extension.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  demonstrates  that  the  real 
reason  behind  this  amendment  Is  not  a 
concern  about  the  date.  The  real 
reason  here  Is  an  opportunity  that  a 
60-day  extension  would  give  those  who 
want  to  revisit— 60  days  from  today— 
the  question  of  standby  petroleum  al- 
location controls  and  all  the  Ctovem- 
ment  authority  and  bureaucracy  that 


has  already  produced  a  veto  would 
flow  from  a  previous  enactment  of  this 
session.  They  want  to  bring  this  issue 
back  to  the  House  time  and  time  again 
because  they  have  bruised  egos  about 
what  the  President  did. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate.  I  think  it 
clearly  Is  contrary  to  the  stated  obser- 
vations that  what  we  want  to  do  is  in- 
dicate to  our  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners, indicate  to  those  who  are  partici- 
pating In  the  program  that  we  believe 
in  it.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  is  to  give 
the  protection  so  that  our  companies 
can  participate  in  this  International 
program  not  on  a  60-day  basis  but  on  a 
15-month  basis  or  even  longer,  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
Indicated  might  t>e  desirable. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment. 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

As  you  know,  last  night  the  other 
body  passed  Its  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Theirs  provides  for  a  60-day  ex- 
tension of  limited  antitrust  exemp- 
tions for  U.S.  companies  which  partici- 
pate in  the  international  energy 
agency  proceedings. 

This  extension  provides  the  neces- 
sary exemptions  for  the  United  States 
to  participate  in,  and  for  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  to  react  to,  an 
oil  supply  crisis.  Without  this  exten- 
sion, we  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
In  the  exchange  of  oil  supply  informa- 
tion with  the  other  21  members  of  the 
lEA  If  a  crisis  does,  in  fact,  occur.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  to  honor 
the  commitment  this  country  made  in 
1974  In  Its  effort  to  promote  coopera- 
tion among  major  industrial  countries 
In  reducing  dependence  upon  imported 
oU.  Unfortunately,  in  these  times  of 
international  politlcial  uncertainty 
such  an  agreement  is  a  necessity. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment.^ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Shakf). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  armounces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quonim  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Alboau 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annumlo 

Anttiony 

Applegste 

Aapln 

Atkinson 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

BaUey (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevtU 

Blncham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Bons 

Boland 
Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

BrlnkJey 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CX3) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

CUncer 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlns(IL) 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Oanlel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlncell 

DUon 

Donnelly 

Dortan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Erkart 


[Roll  No.  51] 

Edgar 

EdwanteCCA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans(DI) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pazlo 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Plelds 

Plndley 

PUh 

Ptthlan 

Pllppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Pord(lfl) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Pountaln 

Powler 

Prank 

Prenael 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oeidenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

GUckman 

Oomala 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hanee 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

HUlls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 


Kaien 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

I^ntos 

I^tU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levttas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LowT7(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marrtott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maxzoll 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

Mclwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlk^ilrt' 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

MInlsh 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nelsoa 

NIchoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pishayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

PiuU 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 


Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

RousseloC 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulxe 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taualn 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 
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Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

WaUlns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

WhIU 

WhItehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUltaras  (MT) 

WlUlams(OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Toung(FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 
and  the  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

RCCOROKS  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  for  a  record- 
ed vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re- 
minds the  Members  that  5  minutes 
will  be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

The  vote  was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  211,  noes 
163,  not  voting  59,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  S31 

AYES— 211 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunalo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappell 

Chlaholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (IL) 

Conte 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 


Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Gam 

Dellunu 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emary 

EngUah 

Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IA> 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

PMceU 

Paslo 

Perraro 

Ptthlan 

FUppo 

norio 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Pountaln 

Powler 

Prank 

Prost 

Puqua 

Oaydos 


Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

Gonaales 

Gore 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hanee 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Beckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Subterd 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kagen 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 


Lehman 

Leiand 

Levttas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maooii 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikutskl 

MiUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

MInlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

NaUher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 


Anderson 

Archer 

Atkinson 

BafalU 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bllley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

ColUns  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Daub 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PUh 

Porsythe 

Prenael 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Gradlson 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Panetu 

Patman 

Patterson 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

PuraeU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

RosUnkowskI 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 
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Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Smith  (LA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

WaUins 

Weiss 

WUIIams  (MT) 

WUson 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 
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NOES- 163 

Oramm 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

HUer 

HIUU 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latu 

Leath 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefrer 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McOonald 

McBwen  ' 

McOrath 

McKlnney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Myers 

NeUlgan 

03rien 

Oxley 


Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Rallsback 

Regi'la 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

RoberU(KS) 

RoberU  (SO) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

ROUSMlOt 

Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Spence 

Stangeland 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

WhItehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-59 


D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Doman 

Dymally 

Penwlck 

Plndley 

Poglletu 

Foley 

Oarda 

Oliui 

Ooldwater 

Grlsham 

Horton 

Hucluby 


Jenkins 

LeBoutiUler 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Murphy 

Napier 

Peyser 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rose 

Rudd 

n  1345 


Savage 

Schumer 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (PA) 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Traxler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whitley 

WorUey 

Yates 

Zeferetti 


Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Blaggl 


BoUlng 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Burgener 


Burton.  John 
Conyers 
Crane.  PhlUp 
Crockett 


Mr.  PURSELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5789)  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to 
the  international  energy  program, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  419,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  374,  nays 
3,  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  53] 
YEAS— 374 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Aiuiunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 


Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 


Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 


Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

cnay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlns  (IL) 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

DeUums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

E^merson 

ESnery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fithian 

FUppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Prost 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 


Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hanee 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUlls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mamoli 

Mcdory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MUculski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer(OH) 

MlneU 

MinUh 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NY) 


Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby   , 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 


Synar 

Washington 

Wlrth 

Tauke 

Watkins 

WoU 

Tauzin 

Weber  (MN) 

Wolpe 

Taylor 

Weber  (OH) 

Wortley 

Thomas 

Weiss 

Wright 

Traxler 

White 

Wyden 

Udall 

WhItehurst 

Wylle 

Vander  Jagt 

Whlttaker 

Yatron 

Vento 

Whltten 

Young  (AK) 

Volkmer 

WUliams  (MT) 

Young  (FL) 

Walgren 

WilUams  (OH) 

Young  (MO) 

Walker 

WUson 

Zablockl 

Wampler 

Winn 

NAYS-3 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

BuUer 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-56 

Ashbrook 

Gllman 

Peyser 

Badham 

Oinn 

QuUlen 

BedeU 

Ooldwater 

Rose 

Biaggi 

Grlsham 

Rudd 

Breaux 

Ouarini 

Savage 

Brooks 

Horton 

Schumer 

Brown  (CA) 

Huckaby 

SUJander 

Burgener 

Jenkins 

Rtmon 

Burton,  John 

LeBoutUlier 

Skelton 

Oane.  PhUlp 

Marks 

Smith  (PA) 

Crockett 

Marlenee 

St  Germain 

D'Amours 

Martin  (IL) 

Stanton 

Dannemeyer 

Mattox 

Trible 

Derwinski 

McCloskey 

Waxman 

Doman 

McOade 

Weaver 

Duncan 

Mollnari 

WhIUey 

DymaUy 

Murphy 

Yates 

FogUetU 

Napier 

Zeferetti 

Garcia 

Parris 

D  1400 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Si>eaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1937)  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  what 
the  purpose  of  his  request  is. 

D  1415 

Mr.  SHARP.  Well,  the  purpose  is 
simply  to  complete  the  conformity 
with  the  House  and  Senate  bill  so  the 
bill  may  be  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature. 

If  an  objection  is  lodged,  then  the 
House-passed  version  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Senate,  which  can  yet 
meet  and  just  adopt  the  versions. 
They  are  identical  now  in  terms  of 
substance,  so  we  can  just  save  a  little 
time  and  agony  if  you  will  accept  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  This  is  a 
standard  thing  when  the  bills  are  in 
conformity. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8.  1937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Congress  assembled,  Th*t  sec- 
tion 252(J)  of  the  ESiergy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(J))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "AprU  1.  1982".  and  Inserting  In  ita 
place  "June  I.  1982". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5789)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  of  the  following  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  2333.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
injured  during  an  assassination  attempt,  to 
receive  contributions  from  charitable  orga- 
nizations. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
have  the  Ricord  show  that  had  I  been 
present  on  rollcall  50  earlier  today.  I 
would  have  voted  '"no."  I  was  unavoid- 
ably involved  at  the  time  in  negotia- 
tions on  H.R.  5789,  the  bill  Just  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  appear  in  the 
permanent  Rzcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day during  rollcall  49  I  was  present 
and  voting  on  the  floor.  It  is  not  re- 
flected that  way  in  the  Rxcoro. 

I  ask  that  this  statement  appear  in 
the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMITTING  OFFICERS  OR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT INJURED  DURING  AS- 
SASSINATION ATTEMPT  TO  RE- 
CEIVE CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 
CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2333)  to  amend  section  209  of  title  18. 


United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, injured  during  an  assassination 
attempt,  to  receive  contributions  from 
charitable  organizations,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration  In  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  2333 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 209  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  accept- 
ance or  receipt,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
injured  during  the  commission  of  an  offense 
described  In  section  351  or  1751  of  this  title, 
of  contributions  or  payments  from  an  orga- 
nization which  is  described  In  section 
501(cX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  PoLrv). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
Senate  bill  which  has  just  been  re- 
ceived by  Senate  messenger  and  is  now 
at  the  desk  after  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  amends  section  209  of  title 
18  to  permit  any  official  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  who  is  injured 
during  a  kidnaping,  assault,  or  assassi- 
nation of  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  a  Member  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive contributions  or  payments  from 
any  tax-exempt  organization  which 
would  wish  to  assist  in  providing  such 
contribution  or  payment. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  directed  to  the  tragic  situation  of 
the  Press  Secretary  of  the  President, 
James  Brady,  who  was  so  terribly  in- 
jured in  the  assassination  attempt  on 
the  President  last  year. 

The  present  state  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  United  States  prohibits 
contributions  from  tax-exempt  or 
charitable  organizations  to  Govern- 
ment employees.  Obviously,  this  had 
an  entirely  different  purpose  and  was 
not  intended  to  reach  a  situation  such 
as  the  tragic  situation  surrounding  the 
case  of  Mr.  Brady. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
which  is  even  more  narrowly  drawn 
and  precisely  drawn  than  that  which 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yesterday,  sets  apart 
this  very  specific  exemption,  where 
there  is  someone  injured  who  is  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  and  that  Injury  has 
occurred  during  an  attempted  assassi- 
nation. Itidnaping,  or  assault  on  the 
President.  Vice  President,  or  a 
Member  of  Congress.  In  those  circum- 


stances, and  those  circumstances  only, 
the  other  provisions  of  section  209  of 
the  Criminal  Code  would  not  apply. 

I  am  sure  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  entire  House  on  both  sides  would 
wish  to  give  immediate  consent  and 
approval. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  did  in- 
troduce a  bill  yesterday,  as  the  majori- 
ty whip  has  pointed  out.  dealing  with 
this  particular  problem,  we  certainly 
support  this  legislation.  It  is  very  nar- 
rowly drawn.  It  is  being  handled  expe- 
ditiously so  that  It  can  provide  an  op- 
portunity that  I  understand  Is  sorely 
needed.  It  Is  the  least,  I  think,  that 
the  people  can  do  to  show  apprecia- 
tion for  the  dedication  and  courage 
that  this  man  has  shown  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

We  certainly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  In  addition,  this  bill  has 
the  specific  support  and  approval  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiwo) 
who  supports  it  and  urges  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  so. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2333. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
section  209  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  allow  certain  Federal 
officials  who  are  injured  in  certain  as- 
sassination or  Iddnaping  attempts  to 
receive  gifts  and  contributions  from  a 
nonprofit  charitable  trust  or  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  primarily  designed  to  benefit 
Mr.  James  Brady,  who  was  seriously 
injured  in  last  year's  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  President  Reagan. 

Under  present  law,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch,  an  in- 
dependent agency,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  prohibited  from  receiving 
a  salary  or  compensation  for  his  or  her 
services  from  any  source  other  than 
the  U.S.  Government. 

This  bill  would  add  a  narrow  excep- 
tion to  this  law.  Under  the  language  of 
the  bill,  the  designated  officers  or  em- 
ployees could  t>e  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
nonprofit  organization  set  up  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  if  they  were  injured  in  an  as- 
sassination attempt  on.  or  kidnaping 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
or  a  Member  of  Congress. 

This  bUl  is  similar  to  the  bUl  I  intro- 
duced yesterday.  H.R.  6014,  and  it  will. 
I  am  confident,  be  one  which  shows 
that  all  Americans  appreciate  the 
dedication,  the  courage,  and  the  needs 
of  people  like  Jim  Brady .• 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  20  years,  assassination  attempts 
have  become  a  political  fact  of  life. 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy.  George 
Wallace,  and  Gerald  Ford  give  proof 
positive  to  this  distressing  reality. 
Tragedy  struck  again  last  March  when 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
President  Reagan.  The  bullet  that 
struck  brought  him  within  an  inch  of 
his  life.  Acute  medical  intervention 
saved  him  and  restored  him  to  good 
health. 

Other  bullets  meant  for  Mr.  Reagan 
felled  Presidential  Press  Secretary  Jim 
Brady.  While  his  life  was  saved,  he  has 
suffered  much  since  that  time.  We 
have  suffered  along  with  him.  He 
clings  to  life  with  an  unbroken  spirit- 
he  still  retains  his  sensitivity,  his 
warmth,  and  good  humor.  His  status 
as  trusted  and  valued  adviser  to  the 
President  is  unchanged.  However,  be- 
cause Jim  Brady  is  a  Federal  employ- 
ee, the  law  prohibits  any  additional 
Income  beyond  salary,  under  section 
209.  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Medical  bills  and  associated  costs  are 
enormous,  and  while  some  of  those  ex- 
penses are  paid  under  compensation 
systems,  the  financial  burden  is  none- 
theless substantial. 

This  bill,  S.  2333,  permits  Federal 
employees  injured  in  assassination  at- 
tempts to  receive  compensation  from 
private  trust  funds  established  for 
that  purpose.  Jim  Brady's  case  demon- 
strates the  need  for  the  bill.  However, 
it  is  public  legislation  and  applies  to 
any  Federal  employee  injured  in  an  as- 
sassination attempt.  Since  a  private 
citizen  who  Is  not  a  Government  em- 
ployee can  receive  such  funds,  it  is 
only  fair  that  a  similarly  situated  Fed- 
eral employee  be  eligible  to  receive 
these  funds. 

Not  only  will  this  legislation  provide 
some  comfort  to  the  Brady  family,  but 
it  serves  another  important  purpose. 
Secret  Service  agents  and  other  em- 
ployees will  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  extra  financial  burdens  if  they  re- 
ceive disabling  Injuries  in  assassination 
attempts. 

I  urge  summary  consideration  of  S. 
2333  and  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and 
for  next  week. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority whip  so  that  we  can  get  the 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
for  tomorrow,  and  any  schedule  that 
might  be  known  at  this  time  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  resolution  of  adjourrmient  of 
the  Senate,  concurred  in  by  the  House, 
the  House  will  adjourn  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday  next. 

This  concludes  the  business  for 
today. 

We  expect  to  schedule  only  a  pro 
forma  session  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, but  pro  forma  sessions  will  be 
held  on  those  days. 

The  schedule  for  the  business  of  the 
House  for  the  week  of  the  19th  of 
April  will  be  announced  during  the  pro 
forma  session  on  Tuesday,  and  Mem- 
bers can  be  advised  through  their  re- 
spective leadership  Members  and 
staffs. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  the  gentleman  does 
not  yet  have  the  schedule  for  the  week 
of  the  19th,  although  we  can  antici- 
pate it  being  announced  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  not  really  going  to  complain 
about  the  schedule  for  next  week,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  because  that  has 
been  done  in  some  emotional  terms 
here  for  some  weeks.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  this  helps  point  out  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  were  talking  about  over 
these  last  several  weeks. 

In  effect,  when  we  leave  here  today, 
we  are  going  on  what  amounts  to  a  3- 
week  recess.  That  3-week  recess  takes 
us  to  the  middle  of  April.  At  that 
point,  we  will  come  back  here,  not 
really  have  done  very  much,  and  we 
will  be  toward  the  end  of  April. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Are  we 
not  nmning  out  of  legislative  days?  It 
seems  to  me  as  I  look  at  the  calendar. 
we  are  very  rapidly  closing  In,  and  if 
you  take  the  rest  of  the  recess  sched- 
ule, looking  toward  an  October  finish- 
ing date  for  elections,  that  we  are  rap- 


idly running  out  of  legislative  days  in 
which  to  do  some  of  the  major  busi- 
ness that  Congress  has  yet  to  face. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  some  Idea 
how  many  days  we  might  have  left? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  the  days  are  dwin- 
dling. When  you  consider  that  there  is 
a  recess  planned  for  the  last  of  May, 
one  for  the  end  of  June,  and  one  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  the  fact  that 
we  will  be  going  out,  I  presume, 
around  October  8,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  at  the  most  over  80  legislative 
days  left. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  really  is  the  con- 
cern, I  think,  that  is  being  expressed 
here,  as  I  say,  in  some  emotional  terms 
over  the  last  several  weeks:  that  we 
are  rapidly  finding  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  may  not  be  able  to  do 
some  of  the  things  that  I  think  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  do,  and  I 
would  hope  that  when  we  come  back 
from  this  April  recess,  well  rested, 
that  we  will  begin  to  move  rapidly  on 
some  of  the  business  that  is  before  us, 
with  the  budget  being  the  main  item. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Republican  whip  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  his  final  comment,  has 
touched  upon  what,  of  course,  is  the 
main  consideration  before  the  House 
and  before  the  other  body,  and  that  is 
the  consideration  of  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  for  any  third 
budget  resolution  for  this  year. 

But  I  must,  with  great  respect,  sug- 
gest that  if  we  were  to  stay  here,  as 
some  have  urged,  we  have  still  not 
reached  the  bipartisan  consensus  on 
an  approach  to  the  budget  that  is 
hoped  to  be  achieved,  not  only  be- 
tween the  leaders  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  both  parties,  but  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  this  Is  well  known. 

As  is  well  reported  in  the  press, 
there  are  discussions  taking  place  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent, representatives  of  major  congres- 
sional figures  In  both  parties,  and 
those  wiU  continue.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  seek  accommodation  and  con- 
sensus during  the  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  perhaps  away,  as  well  as 
the  Congress. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  commit- 
tees are  still  meeting,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
schedules  for  Monday  and  Tuesday.  It 
is  the  floor  action  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  most  of  the  concern.  But. 
again,  we  will  have  an  opportunity,  if 
we  reach  that  consensus  and  ability  to 
approach  the  budget,  to  conclude  the 
budget.  I  am  sure,  within  the  statutory 
times  required,  and  everybody  recog- 
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nizes  that  this  Is  the  principal  respon- 
sibility and  concern  of  the  Congress 
this  year. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  5.  1982 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
convene  at  noon  on  Monday.  April  5. 
1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  43.  I  was  not  recorded  because  I 
was  away  from  the  Capitol  on  official 
business.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  appear  in  the  permanent 
Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 

HENRY  J.  HYDE 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House   the   following   communication 
from  Hon.  Hxwry  J.  Hyde: 

Washihgton.  D.C,  March  31.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nhix.  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAK  B4k.  Spxakeh:  This  Is  to  Inform  you 
that  a  deposition  subpoena  to  testify  and 
produce  documents  was  delivered  to  my 
office  on  or  about  March  19.  1982  In  Rose 
HaU,  Ltd.  V.  C7i<M<  Manhattan  Overseas 
Banking  Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.  et 
oL.  Civ.  Action  No.  79-182.  a  civil  action 
pending  In  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Delaware. 
Sincerely. 

HxifitT  J.  Htdk. 
Member  of  Congress. 


WE  NEED  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 
ON  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  ETVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous materials. ) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  H.R.  5922,  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
is  in  fact,  urgent,  as  described  by  its 
title,  it  should  not  be  pulled  from 
today's  schedule. 

Right  now  the  housing  industry  Is  in 
critical  condition  and  that  permeates 
through  our  economy.  It  hurts  the 
lumbermen,  it  hurts  the  realtors,  it 
hurts  small  business  people  all  over 
this  country.  Only  by  bringing  up  this 
legislation  now  will  we  be  able  to  in- 


troduce an  amendment  which  trans- 
fers SI  billion  from  the  Synfuels  Cor- 
poration in  already  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds  to  assist  housing. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  PrysER),  who  has 
said  the  blame  for  the  delay  in  acting 
on  this  is  with  the  Senate,  that  appro- 
priations bills  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  So  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  act  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  you  a 
letter  that  has  been  signed  by  other 
Members  here.  Let  me  read  the  last 
paragraph. 

Pleaae  don't  t»im  your  back  on  the  hous- 
ing Industry.  Don't  delay  a  vote  on  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
until  after  the  recess.  The  American  people 
deserve  better. 

With  best  personal  regards,  Tom  Evans. 
Tom  Corcorah,  Hal  Daub.  Davi  Dreicr. 
Newt  Oiworich. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
initiative  is  supported  by  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because  they 
understand  that  the  housing  industry 
needs  help  now.  The  American  people 
deserve  that  now.  I  hope  you  will  re- 
consider the  decision  you  have  made 
on  pulling  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

I  submit  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and.  in  all  due  re- 
spect, to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  op  RcPRXSEirTATivES. 
Washington  D.C,  ApHl  1,  1982. 
Speaker  op  the  House, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Right  now.  the  hous- 
ing Industry  is  in  critical  condition. 

We  should  not  and  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  them. 

By  taking  the  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill  off  the  floor,  that's  precise- 
ly what  Congress  would  say.  We  would  be 
turning  our  backs  on  them,  and  saying:  "We 
don't  care  about  realtors,  or  homebuilders 
or  the  famUies  who  are  trying  to  buy 
homes." 

Only  by  bringing  up  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  can  Congress 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  Evans-Corco- 
ran  amendment.  This  amendment  has  sub- 
stantial bipartisan  support  because  It  would 
help  the  housing  industry  now,  not  next 
year.  It  would  help  by  transferring  »1  bil- 
lion from  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  help 
people  buy  homes.  By  reducing  mortgage 
rates,  we  can  get  our  housing  industry 
moving  again. 

Please  don't  turn  your  back  on  the  hous- 
ing Industry.  Don't  delay  a  vote  on  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
untU  after  the  recess.  The  American  people 
deserve  better. 
With  best  personal  regards, 

Tom  Evans. 
David  Dreier. 
Tom  Corcoran. 
Newt  Oinorich. 


POOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  IN 

PtJERTO  RICO 

(Mr.   RICHMOND   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


his   remarks   and   include   extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
as  a  coauthor  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  to  require  that 
the  food  assistance  program  In  Puerto 
Rico  be  provided  to  the  most  needy 
persons  only  to  purchase  food.  As  of 
July  1.  1981.  nearly  500,000  families  in 
Puerto  Rico  received  food  stamp  bene- 
fits, representing  1,795,914  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  more  than  56  percent  of  the  Is- 
land's population.  Of  this  figure. 
77.000  families  have  no  income  to 
report  and  337.000  families  have  an 
income  of  less  than  $500. 

What  will  the  impact  be  upon  these 
very  poor  families  by  this  time  next 
year  if  the  food  stamps  they  now  re- 
ceive suddenly  become  cash?  Will  they 
buy  the  food  they  need  to  survive  or 
will  they  fritter  that  cash  away  on  less 
significant  expenditures?  I  fear  that 
next  March,  if  the  Puerto  Rican  cash- 
in  Is  allowed  to  be  Implemented,  we 
may  have  to  legislate  a  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  to  take  care  of  a 
tidal  wave  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
on  the  Island  Induced  by  the  exchange 
of  food  stamps  for  cash.  Perhaps, 
thereafter,  we  can  reintroduce  food 
stamps  to  remedy  the  limitations  of 
commodity  distribution.  And  on  and 
on  In  an  endless  chain. 
^  We  ought  to  halt  this  wasteful  proc- 
ess today.  Our  resolution  calls  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Puerto 
Rico  back  to  our  original  Intent  when 
we  enacted  the  Puerto  Rlcan  block 
grant  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  We  did  give 
the  Commonwealth  considerable  lati- 
tude In  formulating  Its  plan  and  un- 
derstood that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, assistance  could  be  by  means 
other  than  an  expenditure  for  direct 
food  aid,  for  Instance,  for  food  produc- 
tion projects.  But  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  change  was  to  Improve  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  Puerto  Rico's  needy 
citizens. 

The  proposed  cash-In  pliui  would  not 
achieve  that  objective.  The  plan 
should  be  revised.  We  cannot  abandon 
the  neediest  to  potential  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  simply  trust  that 
they  will  employ  cash  to  feed  them- 
selves. We  must  Insist  that  the  Com- 
monwealth adhere  to  our  Intent  and 
take  care  of  the  food  needs  of  its  poor. 
H.  Res.  423 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  should  amend 
Its  plan  submitted  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  provide  assurance  that  any 
assistance  provided  under  such  plan  will 
be  used  only  to  purchase  food 

Whereas  the  food  stamp  program  was  es- 
tablished to  permit  low-Income  households 
to  obtain  more  nutritious  diets  by  Increasing 
their  food  purchasing  power: 

Whereas  the  food  stamp  program  pro- 
motes the  distribution  of  the  abundance  of 
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agricultural  commodities  produced  In  the 
United  States  to  needy  persons  and 
strengthens  the  national  agricultural  econo- 
my: 

Whereas  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
receive  not  to  exceed  $825,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  finance  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  food  assistance  provided  to  needy 
persons  and  50  per  centum  of  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  providing  such  assistance: 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  food  assistance  plan  that  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  cash  in  lieu  of  coupons  or 
any  other  noncash  vouchers,  to  be  used  by 
needy  persons  to  purchase  food;  and 

Whereas  such  plan  Includes  no  procedures 
to  ensure  that  food  assistance  provided 
under  such  plan  will  be  used  in  fact  only  to 
purchase  food:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  should  amend  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  It  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
clude procedures  that  will  ensure  that  any 
food  assistance  provided  under  such  plan 
will  be  used  by  the  recipients  of  such  assist- 
ance only  to  purchase  food. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 


FOR       CUTTING 
BY     OVER     $125 


SUGGESTIONS 

THE     DEFICIT 

BILUON 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  year  the  central  Issue  consid- 
ered by  Congress  has  been  how  to  halt 
the  slide  of  the  American  economy 
and  resume  the  growth  that  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  this  country  for  more 
than  a  century.  Much  of  that  debate 
has  centered  on  the  need  to  bring  the 
Federal  deficit  under  control. 

President  Reagan  has  already  of- 
fered his  ideas  on  how  to  bring  the 
Federal  deficit  under  control.  Ideas 
that  Congress  so  far  has  swallowed 
whole,  virtually  without  study,  hear- 
ings, or  examination.  The  core  of  the 
President's  program  Is  huge  giveaways 
of  tax  revenues  to  the  most  wealthy 
and  powerfvd  Interests  In  the  country, 
gigantic  defense  Increases  and  drastic 
decreases  In  spending  on  the  social 
and  economic  Infrastructure  of  the 
country.  The  President's  program  has 
been  a  virtual  declaration  of  war 
against  our  educational  Institutions, 
small  businesses,  job  Incentives  and 
training,  health  care,  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency, environmental  protection,  sci- 
entific research  and  development, 
urban  renewal,  housing  assistance,  and 
public  transportation,  with  devastat- 
ing results  on  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
students,  small  businessmen,  workers, 
and  any  other  group  that  lacks  the  po- 
litical power  to  defend  itself. 


We  have  always  known  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  represented 
unconscionable  social  policy.  The  con- 
dition of  the  economy  proves  that 
they  represent  abysmal  economic 
policy  as  well. 

The  President  has  argued  that  his 
budget  cuts  are  the  only  way  to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control.  He 
has  managed  to  characterize  oppo- 
nents of  his  policies  as  opponents  of 
spending  cut.s  in  general. 

He  is  wrong.  We  can  and  should  cut 
the  budget  far  beyond  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed.  But  it  Involves 
what  David  Stockman,  the  President's 
own  budget  director,  claims  he  has  im- 
successfuUy  advocated:  Cutting  "weak 
claims,  not  weak  clients."  from  the 
Federal  budget.  It  Involves  challenging 
the  very  special  Interest  groups  on 
which  the  President  has  depended  to 
get  his  program  through  Congress. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  sent  my  constitu- 
ents a  newsletter  detailing  my  plan  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  proposals  to  cut 
the  1983  budget  deficit  by  some  $95 
billion.  Since  then  I  have  continued 
my  research  and  additional  Informa- 
tion and  recent  estimates  bring  the 
savings  to  over  $125  billion.  These  cuts 
would  go  a  long  way  to  lowering  inter- 
est rates,  an  absolute  necessity  if  we 
are  to  rebuild  our  economy.  This 
would  guarantee  that  in  the  future, 
when  our  economy  has  rebounded,  we 
can  balance  the  Federal  budget  while 
providing  for  the  real  needs  of  all 
Americans. 

There  follows  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  cuts  set  forth  in  my  newsletter, 
which  I  have  consistently  and  vigor- 
ously advocated. 

The  Waste  in  Tax  Poucy 

(Do  you  realize  the  greed  that  came  to  the 
forefront  (during  the  tax  cut  bill  negotia- 
tions)? The  hogs  were  really  feeding.  The 
greed  level,  the  level  of  opportunism.  Just 
got  out  of  control.— David  Stockman) 

Every  year  the  federal  government  spends 
billions  that  never  show  up  in  the  budget. 
The  government  grants  tax  breaks  to  en- 
courage economic  behavior  that  might  not 
take  place  otherwise.  These  tax  breaks  are 
called  tax  expenditures;  they  represent  gov- 
ernment spending  every  bit  as  much  as  any 
direct  spending  program. 

Sadly,  many  of  these  tax  expenditures  are 
windfalls,  money  that  pads  the  pockets  of 
the  special  interests. 

What  David  Stockman  apparently  learned 
this  year— what  everyone  else  in  Washing- 
ton has  always  known— is  that  when  tax 
cutting  season  rolls  around,  all  the  special 
Interests  line  up  for  their  share  of  the 
wealth.  They  usually  get  it.  They  certainly 
did  this  year. 

Tax  expenditures  provide  huge  subsidies 
for  some  of  our  most  profitable  industries, 
while  student  aid  programs  are  eliminated 
because  of  'lack  of  money."  These  hidden 
subsidies  have  to  be  stopped. 

President  Reagan  apparently  doesn't 
agree.  Oil  and  gas  companies  already  receive 
more  than  t6  billion  armually  In  tax  breaks 
available  to  no  other  corporation  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  proflUble 
companies  In  history.  Yet  incredibly.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  Increased  their  tax  break  for 


this  year  alone  by  $1.3  billion,  some  $12  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years. 

eliminating  inequities  and  giveaways  in 
the  reagan  tax  cut  bill 

The  Reagan  tax  cut  bill  was  one  of 
the  most  enticing  pieces  of  bad  tax 
legislation  in  years.  The  largest  tax 
cut  In  history.  It  wiU  rob  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  of  the  abilitiy  to  perform 
crucial  services,  sustain  monumental 
deficits  and  maintain  crippling  inter- 
est rates,  while  accomplishing  none  of 
the  goals  necessary  to  our  economic 
recovery.  The  President  was  able  to 
use  the  rhetoric  of  economic  recovery 
to  furmel  billions  of  dollars  to  our 
wealthiest  corporations— through  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  "leasing"  provi- 
sions, and  a  corporate  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion—and to  the  very  wealthiest 
among  us;  65  percent  of  the  tax  cut 
will  go  to  the  wealthiest  12  percent  of 
American  taxpayers. 

The  result:  Huge  deficits  that  would 
remain  In  three  figures  even  if  our 
economy  t>egins  to  recover  from  the 
Reagan-Induced  recession.  Those  defi- 
cits have  kept  Interest  rates  at  Intoler- 
ably high  levels,  and  led  to  record 
nimibers  of  business  failures. 

I  believe  we  need  well-aimed  tax 
breaks  to  stimulate  productivity,  to  aid 
high  growth  industries,  and  to  pro- 
mote energy  efficiency.  But  creating 
tax  laws  that  give  the  highly  profita- 
ble <3eneral  Electric  Co.  $90  mUllon  to 
$100  million  In  tax  refimds  while  cut- 
ting assistance  to  low  income  workers 
is  a  renunciation  of  everything  our 
country  stands  for. 

repeal  op  the  INDIVIDUAL  RATE  REDUCTION— 
137.4  billion;  REPEAL  OF  THE  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TAX  RATE  DEDUCTION— $355  MILUON 

During  a  time  of  economic  stagna- 
tion, the  desire  to  increase  personal 
Income  through  tax  cuts  Is  almost  Irre- 
sistible. But  the  Reagan  tax  cut  bill 
robs  the  treasury  of  almost  $40  billion 
this  year,  and  by  almost  $200  billion  In 
1986.  Not  only  does  the  reduction  pre- 
vent us  from  properly  funding  the 
Government  without  huge  deficits, 
but  It  disguises  a  massive  shift  in 
wealth  from  lower  and  middle  income 
Americans  to  the  very  wealthiest.  We 
just  cannot  afford  the  tax  cut  until 
the  rest  of  our  economic  house  Is  In 
order. 

REPEAL  OP  GUT  AND  ESTATE  TAX  PROVISIONS— 
tl86  IfllXION 

President  Reagan  Increased  thf  ex- 
emption on  the  gift  smd  estate  tax 
from  $192,800  to  $600,000.  He  also 
eliminated  entirely  the  $250,000  limit 
on  the  gift  and  estate  tax  marital  de- 
duction, and  lowered  the  maximum 
rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent.  An 
estate  and  gift  tax  should  not  be  con- 
fiscatory, but  nor  should  it  permit  in- 
dividuals to  permanently  hide  from 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  The 
provision  should  be  repealed. 
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EXPKAL  or  THE  COmPOHAT*  RATE  RKDUCTIOH— 
tlK  MILLIOM 

The  various  business  tax  cut  provi- 
sions are  among  the  most  outrageous 
attempts  to  shift  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  our  tax  burden  from  corpora- 
tions that  profit  from  our  system  to 
low  and  middle  Income  taxpayers.  The 
result  of  these  cuts  and  the  general- 
ized depreciation  Increases  mean  that 
by  the  end  of  the  tax  cut  period.  U.S. 
corporations  will  pay  no  taxes  at  all  on 
their  profits.  Corporations  have  been 
carrying  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  of 
the  tax  burden  for  years.  It  simply 
cannot  be  said  that  excessive  corpo- 
rate taxes  contributed  to  our  economic 
problems  and  the  further  Reagan  tax 
cuts  should  be  repealed. 

MXnM.  OF  on.  AJfD  GAS  IHDUSTHY  TAX 
BKKAKS— «l.a»S  BILLION 

New  tax  breaks  for  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies are  an  embarrassment  to  the 
notion  of  fair  tax  policy.  The  oil  and 
gas  indxistry  is  adready  the  beneficiary 
of  liberal  tax  loopholes  that  no  other 
Industry  enjoys.  Oil  price  decontrol 
has  provided  revenues  that  make  the 
industry  the  most  profitable  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  President  felt  com- 
pelled to  offer  even  more  tax  breaks. 
The  rationale— to  promote  more  oil 
and  gas  exploration— is  rendered  ridic- 
ulous by  the  fact  the  oil  companies 
have  demonstrated  that  they  can  and 
will  not  use  this  huge  excess  of  funds 
for  additional  supplies.  They  have 
spent  their  billion  dollar  surpluses  in 
acquiring  mineral  companies,  depart- 
ment stores,  and  other  unrelated  busi- 
nesses. The  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute projects  a  steady  continued  de- 
cline in  U.S.  oil  production  despite  the 
hoards  of  money  being  poured  on 
them. 

RKPXAL  OP  LXASmC  PR0VISI0H8— 13.9  SHXION 

The  leasing  provisions  are  the  most 
blatant  example  of  corporate  welfare 
in  an  administration  that  specializes  in 
such  largesse.  They  were  created  after 
the  administration  realized  that  its  ac- 
celerated depreciation  proposal  was  so 
generous  that  less  profitable  firms 
would  be  unable  to  take  full  advantage 
of  it.  So  the  administration's  tax  act 
permits  unprofitable  corporations  to. 
in  essence,  lease  their  tax  breaks  to 
proflUble  corporations.  This  provides 
a  taxpayer  subsidy  for  unprofitable 
corporations  while  allowing  profitable 
corporations  to  cut— or  eliminate— 
their  taxes  altogether. 

I  am  troubled  by  generalized  acceler- 
ated depreciation  to  begin  with.  Its 
size  alone  will  cause  huge  economic 
distortions  that  may  damage  the  econ- 
omy in  ways  we  have  not  foreseen  and 
It  In  no  way  targets  our  real  needs  for 
industrial  modernization.  It  is  terribly 
Inefficient:  We  need  targeted  tax  in- 
centives to  insure  increased  invest- 
ment in  those  areas  of  the  economy 
that  promise  improved  productivity. 
Witness  the  use  of  United  States  Steel 
tax  giveaways  to  purchase  Marathon 
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Oil  Co.  instead  of  for  modernizing  its 
steel  mills.  And  to  subsidize  unprofit- 
able corporations  while  saying  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  educate  our  children 
is  unacceptable.  The  leasing  provisions 
must  be  repealed. 

REPEAL  or  VARIOUS  SPECIAL  IHTERE8T  TAX 
BREAKS— 1303  MIIXIOR 

Ehiring  the  tax  debate.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  engaged  in  a  contest 
to  see  who  could  win  the  support  of 
the  special  interests  that  could  sway 
votes  in  Congress.  The  administration 
won  the  bidding  war.  It  did  so  by 
promising  special  treatment  to  any 
group  that  could  help  get  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  bill  passed.  Thp  provi- 
sions will  cost  billions  in  the  coming 
years  and  benefit  no  one  but  those 
with  enough  political  muscle  to  win 
such  breaks. 

EUMIMATIOH  OP  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

REPEAL  OP  PEKCKHIAOE  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

FOR  on.  AJfD  GAS  COMPANIES— til  BILLION 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
was  repealed  for  major  oil  and  gas 
companies  in  1975:  it  remains  in  effect 
for  Independent  oil  and  gas  companies. 
The  provision  permits  companies  to 
write  off  the  cost  of  an  oil  well  over 
and  over  while  the  well  produces  oil. 
Proponents  argue  that  it  is  an  incen- 
tive to  drill  for  oil,  as  if  huge  profits 
weren't  enough.  In  reality,  it  is  a  way 
for  oil  companies  to  hide  their  profits 
from  taxation.  Repeal  would  allow 
companies  to  write  off  only  the  cost  of 
the  well. 

REPEAL  OP  INTANGIBLE  DRILUNG  COSTS — tS.S 
BILUON 

Normally,  investments  are  depreci- 
ated over  the  period  of  years,  normally 
the  useful  life  of  the  asset.  But  special 
tax  provisions  permit  oil  companies  to 
expense  intangible- nonsalvageable— 
costs  at  once.  It  is.  in  effect,  an  inter- 
est-free loan.  This  special  incentive  for 
oil  exploration  is  no  longer  needed. 
With  the  huge  profits  available  to  oil 
and  gas  companies,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  other  corpora- 
tions. 

ELIMINATION  OP  TAX  DEFERRAL  AND  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  OIL  COMP ANIEB— I J .  1  BILLION 

Tax  deferrals  on  foreign  Income 
permit  corporations  to  avoid  U.S. 
taxes  on  Income  earned  abroad  until  It 
Is  brought  home.  This  provides  a  huge 
incentive  for  corporations  to  invest 
that  Income  overseas  to  Insure  that  it 
is  never  taxed. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  gives  compa- 
nies a  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
countries.  In  the  oil  industry,  however, 
that  provision  is  distorted  Into  a  huge 
loophole.  Virtually  the  entire  cost  of 
the  oil  to  oil  companies— their  pay- 
ment to  foreign  countries  for  oil— is  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  Instead  of  royalties. 
As  a  result,  oil  companies  earn  the 
equivalent  of  a  tax  credit  for  what  any 
other  corporation  would  have  to 
report  as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 


Oil  decontrol  was  touted  as  a  means 
to  provide  oil  companies  with  the  in- 
centive to  drill  for  oil  domestically. 
Yet  our  tax  code  continues  to  contra- 
dict that  aim  by  providing  loopholes 
for  overseas  oil  extraction.  These  loop- 
holes should  be  closed;  huge  profits 
are  now  sufficient  incentive  for  oil 
producers. 

REFORM  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS  FOR  TIMBER.  COAL. 
AGRICULTURE.  AND  IRON  ORE— II.  J  BILLION 

For  a  variety  of  now-obsolete  eco- 
nomic reasons,  certain  industries  have 
been  allowed  to  declare  certain  Income 
to  be  capital  gain,  and  have  It  taxed  at 
the  lower  capital  gain  rate.  This  spe- 
cial treatment  of  certain  industries 
should  be  stopped. 

EUMINATE  TAX  EXPENDITURE  FOR  EXCESS  BAD 
DEBT  RESERVES  FOR  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS—tSlS  MILUON 

One  former  tax  official  called  this 
provision  "welfare  for  financial  insti- 
tutions." It  should  be  dropped. 

INCREASE  CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAX— (1.1  BILUON 

The  cigarette  excise  tax  has  not 
been  changed  since  1951.  and  stands  at 
8  cents  per  pack.  The  result  is  that 
cigarettes  are  taxed  well  below  the 
percentage  established  then.  A  10-cent 
Increase  in  the  tax  would  still  hold  the 
tax  rate  below  the  levels  established 
back  then. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  CONSUMER  INTEREST  DEDUCTION 
(EXCEPT  FOR  AUTOS  AND  REAL  ESTATEt— 1« 
BILUON 

This  provision  allows  taxpayers  to 
deduct  the  interest  from  consumer 
loans.  The  provision  Is  used  by  a  rela- 
tively few  wealthy. 

REPEAL  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  FOR  HONFUEL 
MINERALS— I4S6  MILUON 

Like  the  tax  break  for  oil  producers, 
this  is  an  unnecessary  incentive  for 
producers  of  minerals  and  should  be 
repealed. 

MINIMUM  TAX  ON  CORPORATIONS— la  BILUON 

The  administration's  shotgun  ap- 
proach to  investment  Incentives  has 
created  the  embarrassing  situation  of 
highly  profitable  corporations  receiv- 
ing refunds  from  the  Government.  It 
is  important  to  economic  recovery  to 
encourage  productivity  improving  in- 
vestments. But  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, corporations  that  proflt-lrom  our 
system  ought  to  be  required  to  pay 
some  tax.  Senator  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  has  proposed  a  min- 
imum tax  saving  $6  billion,  which  is  a 
good  beginning. 

ENACT  10  PEKCENl  LUXURY  TAX  ON  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  SUCH  AS  JEWELRY  AND  FURS— 13.6  BIL- 
UON 

If  the  Government  is  going  to  levy 
regressive  Federal  excise  taxes  on  ne- 
cessities like  telephone  service,  cer- 
tainly blatant  luxury  Items  should  not 
be  excluded. 
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TAX  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  ON  INCOME  AS 
RECEIVED— 13.3  BILUON 

Under  the  current  system,  defense 
contractors  receive  "In  progress"  pay- 
ments every  few  weeks  for  their  work, 
yet  that  money  is  not  regarded  as 
Income  received  until  the  end  of  the 
payment  process.  When  that  money  is 
received,  it  should  be  treated  as 
income. 

SPEED  UP  CORPORATE  TAX  PAYMENTS — U.4 
BILUON 

Generally,  corporations  must  pay  80 
percent  of  their  estimated  tax  liability 
during  the  year.  The  remaining  tax 
bill  must  be  paid  in  installments,  3  and 
6  months  after  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  administration  estimates  that  in- 
creasing the  payment  percentage  from 
80  to  90.  and  requiring  the  remaining 
liability  be  paid  in  one  lump  3  months 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  would 
bring  in  more  than  $3  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue. 

The  Waste  in  Pentagon  Spendino 

(I  think  there's  a  kind  of  swamp  of  $10  to 
130  to  $30  billion  worth  of  waste  (In  the 
Pentagon  budget)  that  can  be  ferreted  out  if 
you  really  push  hard.— David  Stockman) 

While  many  programs  go  begging,  the 
Pentagon  remains  the  king  of  the  wasted 
tax  dollar.  Members  of  Congress  are  afraid 
to  cut  or  even  question  military  si>ending 
for  fear  of  being  attacked  as  "soft"  on  de- 
fense. Many  members  routinely  boost  mili- 
tary spending  to  ensure  that  their  districts 
get  a  piece  of  the  Pentagon  pie.  Defense 
contractors'  political  action  committees  con- 
tribute heavily  to  those  politicians  who  help 
keep  business  booming. 

The  result? 

Our  taxes  support  huge  investments  in 
useless  military  hardware  that  often  reduce 
our  national  security.  The  only  winners  are 
the  defense  contractors  and  the  politicians 
whom  they  finance.  It  was  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  who  best  articulated 
the  dangers  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, an  Insidious  alliance  between  industry, 
the  Pentagon,  and  Congress. 

The  Pentagon  Is  free  to  waste  billions  in 
cost  overruns  that  would  not  be  tolerated  In 
any  other  government  program.  Some  ex- 
amples: 

Cost  overruns  in  weapons  purchases  are 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  1980,  cost  overruns  on  47  major 
weapons  systems  totalled  $47.5  billion. 

Overbuying  is  rampant.  A  recent  General 
Accounting  Office  study  showed  that  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Navy  shipyard  routinely  buys 
40  percent  more  material  than  it  needs, 
then  throws  It  away.  The  Oakland  shipyard 
was  forced  to  throw  away  more  than  $g  mO- 
lion  in  engine  parts  because  they  were  left 
uncovered  in  the  rain. 

A  lunch  at  a  Pentagon  private  dining 
room  sells  for  about  two  dollars,  yet  costs 
taxpayers  $14  to  make.  The  Pentagon  runs 
five  of  these  dining  rooms  at  an  aiuiual  cost 
of  $1.4  million. 

The  President  is  carrying  out  the  largest 
military  build-up  in  history.  Yet  he  has  no 
comprehensive  foreign  policy  on  which  the 
buildup  is  based.  He  merely  builds  more 
hardware  Indiscriminately,  regardless  of 
whether  it  makes  sense  or  whether  we  have 
the  manpower  to  use  or  maintain  it.  He  con- 
fuses additional  spending  with  an  effective 
and  well  organized  defense  plan. 


WASTEFUL  WEAPONS  PROJECTS 

ELIMINATE  THE  MX  MISSILE  PROGRAM— 13 

BILUON 

We  already  have  a  huge  redimdancy 
of  nuclear  missiles  to  insure  destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  should  it 
attack.  Building  this  Incredibly  expen- 
sive uimeeded  addition  is  pure  and 
simple  waste. 

Furthermore,  the  MX  is  a  destabiliz- 
ing weapon  that  will  leave  us  consider- 
ably less  secure  if  Russia  builds  a  com- 
parable system,  as  it  surely  wUl.  The 
MX  accuracy  gives  us  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability that  means  Russia  will  have 
to  develop  a  hair-trigger  launch-on- 
waming  response,  greatly  increasing 
the  risk  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 

Also  the  MX  missile  was  designed  as 
the  "pea"  in  an  elaborate  shell  game 
of  underground  silos.  By  constantly 
moving  200  missiles— between  as  many 
as  2,000  silos,  the  Soviets  would— theo- 
retically—be  unable  to  locate  and  de- 
stroy enough  of  our  missiles  to  risk  a 
first  strike. 

The  theory  depended  on  adoption  of 
a  limit  on  nuclear  warheads— such  as 
that  contained  in  the  SALT  II  treaty— 
to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  attacking 
every  silo. 

President  Reagan  abandoned  SALT 
II,  making  the  MX  shell  game  wildly 
impractical  and  he  has  abandoned  it. 
Yet  he  has  persisted  in  the  notion  of 
building  the  missUe  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

ELIIONATE  THE  B-1  BOMBER— 13. S  BILUON 

The  President  wants  to  build  two 
new  strategic  bombers  at  the  same 
time:  the  B-1  would  serve  as  a  stopgap 
to  replace  our  aging  B-52's  until  the 
Stealth  bomber  is  ready.  The  B-1, 
which  will  have  a  useful  life  as  a  pene- 
trating bomber  of  only  4  or  5  years,  is 
a  hugely  expensive  stopgap.  It  re- 
quires a  $40  billion  Investment,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  estimates. 

Our  strategic  needs  could  easily  be 
met  by  equipping  our  B-52's  with 
cruise  missiles  and  accelerating  devel- 
opment of  the  Stealth  bomber.  The  in- 
vestment: $9  billion.  We  would  save 
$3.5  billion  this  year  alone. 

REDUCE  THE  F/A-IS  AmCRATT  PROGRAM- II 
BILUON 

The  F/A-18  is  an  example  of  the 
Pentagon  penchant  for  expensive, 
complex  weapons  of  questionable  reli- 
ability. Like  many  of  our  newer  weap- 
ons, it  is  designed  to  meet  exacting 
specifications  that  often  have  nothing 
to  do  with  how  the  weapon  must  per- 
form in  an  actual  war. 

The  F/A-18  has  turned  into  one  of 
the  largest  single  items  in  the  Penta- 
gon budget,  despite  its  contemplated 
role  as  a  low  cost  alternative  to  the  F- 
14.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the 
F/A-18.  GAO  says  the  project  has 
been  plagued  with  production  prob- 
lems and  cost  ovemins.  One  cause:  the 
Navy  rushed  the  plane  Into  production 


without  proper  testing,  according  to 
the  GAO. 

The  program  should  be  scaled  back 
until  the  Navy  is  sure  it  has  a  plane 
that  will  work. 

SCALE  BACK  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  M-1  BATTLE 
TANK— 1360  MILUON 

The  same  auto  company  that 
brought  you  the  largest  corporate  ball- 
out  in  history  is  bringing  you  the  M-1 
battle  tank.  The  tank  is  too  big  to 
travel  over  most  bridges.  Its  gas  mile- 
age is  atrocious,  requiring  constant  re- 
fueling. It  cannot  dig  itself  in  to  fire, 
so  we  must  build  an  armored  bulldozer 
to  travel  with  it.  Its  treads  and  trans- 
mission are  both  regarded  as  delicate, 
hardly  stirring  recommendations  for 
our  battle  tank  of  the  future. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  our  finest 
fighting  force,  the  U.S.  Marines,  will 
not  use  the  M-1  tank.  They  prefer 
smaller,  more  reliable  tanks.  Cutting 
M-1  purchases  and  accelerating  devel- 
opment of  a  smaller,  simpler  tank  that 
works — or  extending  production  of  the 
M-60  tank— would  save  $250  million 
this  year. 

DEFER  PRODUCTION  OF  THEATER  NUCLEAR 
FORCES— 1933  MILUON 

Resistance  to  continued  enhance- 
ment of  our  nuclear  forces  in  Europe 
is  growing.  We  are  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate a  halt  to  the  introduction  of  new 
missiles.  These  weapons  are  being  pro- 
cured on  the  false  premise  that  one 
can  fight  a  "limited"  nuclear  war. 

Proceeding  with  the  production  of 
such  weapons— 464  ground-based 
cruise  missiles  and  108  Pershing  11 
missiles- makes  no  sense  and  will  add 
nothing  to  the  security  of  Europe  or 
the  United  States. 

HALT  RESEARCH  OF  THE  ANTIBALUSTIC  MISSILE 
DEFENSE  SYSTEM— 1439  MILLION 

A  1971  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
outlaws  antiballistic  missile  systems. 
Under  the  treaty,  we  are  permitted 
one  small  demonstration  system.  We 
are  spending  money  for  a  defense 
system  that  adds  nothing  to  our  secu- 
rity and  cannot  be  enlarged  to  a  scale 
that  makes  it  useful.  At  any  rate,  most 
military  experts  agree  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  build  an  effective  ABM  system 
that  cannot  be  readily  rendered  use- 
less. 

STOP  ROLAND  MISSILE  PURCHASES— 1370 
MILUON 

The  Roland  missile  is  part  of  the 
new  generation  of  armaments:  more 
powerful,  more  accurate,  and  much 
more  expensive.  So  much  more  expen- 
sive, in  this  case,  that  It  is  not  as  eco- 
nomical as  the  missiles  it  is  replacing. 
We  should  stop  building  it. 

PROMOTE  THE  USE  OF  STANDARD  WEAPONS  AND 
SUPPUES  BY  NATO— 110  BILLION 

NATO  forces  now  use  a  grab  bag  of 
weapons  and  supplies  that  varies  from 
country  to  country.  While  such  a 
system  spares  everyone  the  need  to 
confront  NATO  members'  parochial- 
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ism  In  weapons  prcx;urement,  it  threat- 
ens our  flexibility  in  a  real  war. 

NATO  troops  from  different  nations 
cannot  resupply  each  other.  In  some 
cases,  the  difference  in  armaments  he- 
tween  individual  units  is  so  great  that 
they  have  difficulty  cooperating  on 
maneuvers. 

Acceptance  of  standard  weapons  for 
all  NATO  troops  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  weapons  research  and  development, 
provide  greater  economies  of  scale, 
and  aid  immeasurably  the  logistics  of 
supply. 

CAHCKL  THl  P0HCHAS1  OF  TWO  AIRCRAFT 
CARJIICKS— 1200  MILUON 

The  Navy  has  built  its  strategy 
around  12  battle  groups,  each  of  which 
consists  of  a  large  aircraft  carrier  and 
numerous  support  ships.  The  Navy 
wishes  to  add  three  carrier  battle 
groups,  and  plans  two  new  nuclear- 
powered  carriers. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  devised  an  alternative  means  of  in- 
creasing our  naval  capability  without 
the  expense  of  two  new  carriers.  This 
plan  would  seem  to  meet  the  Navy's 
desire  for  increased  range  at  a  more 
modest  cost. 

COHSOUDATIOM  Of  DCFKMSE  ACTIVITISS 

COMSOUOATK  SUPPLY  ACTIVITllS— 1 100 

MILLION 

The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  has 
responsibility  for  coordinating  some 
1.8  million  items  of  supply  for  the  four 
major  services.  However,  there  remain 
1.3  million  items  that  are  procured  in- 
dependently by  the  services.  About 
$100  million  can  be  saved  annually 
with  the  consolidation  of  these  re- 
maining activities.  This  includes  in- 
stallation of  a  single  system  capable  of 
Intensive  management  of  ammunition 
for  all  services. 

BSTABLISH  CXIfTRAL  MANAGEMSNT  FOR  AIRCRAFT 
MAINTKMANCR  DSFOTS— 1300  MIIXION 

The  capacity  of  aircraft  depots  ex- 
ceeds needs  by  as  much  as  130  percent. 
A  master  plan  and  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting could  eliminate  unneeded  ca- 
pacity and  reduce  overhead,  resulting 
in  annual  savings  of  more  than  $200 
million. 

CRKATI  A  UNIFICD  TRANSPORTATION  COMMAND— 
ISS  MILLION 

Consolidation  of  the  MUitary  Seallft 
Command  and  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  to  create  a 
Defense  Traffic  Management  Agency 
is  a  simple  management  reorganiza- 
tion that  could  save  $58  million  a  year. 

CONSOUOATX  PKNTACON  PRINTING 
OlkRATIONS— 110  MILLION 

Comparra  to  the  rest  of  the  military 
budget,  printing  operations  would 
hardly  seem  to  receive  priority  atten- 
tion. But  separate  printing  operations 
for  each  service  costs  taxpayers  $10 
million  every  year.  Consolidation 
would  save  that  money. 

INCRXASX  JOINT  SIRVICX  RKCRUITMXNT 
ASVntTISING— 1 1  5  MIIXION 

The  four  services  advertise  for  re- 
cruits both  separately  and  together. 


Joint  advertising  is  Just  as  effective  as 
separate  advertising  and  it  Is  certainly 
more  economical.  It  should  be  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  separate  ad- 
vertisements. 

PKNTAGON  MANACKMXNT  IMPROVKMrNTS  CLOSE 
UNNICKSSART  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS— 
t400  MILLION 

The  services  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  operate  a  number  of 
bases  that  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness and  should  be  closed.  In  fact,  the 
Pentagon  has  occasionally  proposed 
closing  some  of  them.  The  result  is 
predictable:  Congress  keeps  ttxpm 
open.  Fortunately,  it  is  getting  harder 
for  Members  of  Congress  to.  Justify 
keeping  unnecessary  bases  open  while 
we  deny  school  children  a  proper 
meal. 

ELIMINATE  EMPTY  ONBA8E  HOUSINO— tSO 
MILLION 

Surveys  show  that  a  great  deal  of 
onbase  housing  Is  empty  In  Installa- 
tions across  the  country  while  offbase 
housing  allowances  soar.  This  is  an  un- 
necessary expense,  and  the  solution 
rests  on  better  msinagement  at  the 
Pentagon. 

REDUCE  MOVING  COSTS — 13  BILLION 

Critics  assert  that  the  Pentagon 
practice  of  constant  transfers  under- 
mines morale  and  endangers  the  kind 
of  unit  coheslveness  that  would  be  cru- 
cial In  a  war.  It  Is  also  expensive.  If 
the  Pentagon  were  to  reconsider  Its 
entire  system  of  personnel  transfers,  it 
could  reduce  moving  costs  by  as  much 
as  $3  billion.  By  Just  extending  tours 
by  an  average  of  only  4  months,  the 
reductions  In  moving  expenses  would 
be  as  much  as  $600  million. 

USE  OF  CIVILIANS  IN  RECREATIONAL 
POSITIONS- 133  MILLION 

The  military  still  assigns  many  of  its 
full-time  military  people  to  recreation, 
morale,  and  welfare  positions.  Making 
more  of  those  positions  civilian  slots 
along  with  other  management  changes 
could  save  $33  million. 

REDUCE  CIVILIAN  OVERTIMX  PAT— tSO  MILLION 

Civilian  overtime  pay  costs  close  to 
$500  million  annually.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  stated 
that  the  Defense  Department's  inter- 
nal control  over  overtime  was  inad- 
equate, and  that  great  savings  could  be 
achieved  with  proper  management. 
The  committee  suggested  a  $30  million 
reduction  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  a  saving  that  still  could  be  re- 
alized. 

BJMINATE  FRIVOLOUS  PENTAGON 

EXPENDITURES 

ELIMINATE  MIUTART  BANDS— 190  MILLION 

The  $90  million  we  spend  on  military 
bands  is  more  than  the  entire  amount 
proposed  by  the  administration  for 
the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts. 

ELIMINATE  MILITARY  SERVANTS— te  MILLION 

About  300  service  men  and  women 
are  personal  servants  of  top  military 
officials  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  are  paid  by  the  Government— as 


soldiers— to  mow  lawns,  answer  door- 
bells, walk  dogs,  and  cook  dinners  for 
these  officials. 

ELIMINATE  SUBSIDIZED  PET  CARE— (1.4  MILUON 

The  very  dogs  and  cats  being  walked 
by  military  servants  are  then  taken  to 
military  veterinarians  and  treated  at 
taxpayer  expense. 

The  Waste  in  Domestic  Spending 

(The  power  of  these  client  groups  turned 
out  to  be  stronger  than  I  realized.  The 
client  groups  know  how  to  make  themselves 
heard.  The  problem  is.  unorganized  groups 
can't  play  In  this  game.— David  Stockman.) 

Over  the  years  the  federal  government 
has  gone  far  beyond  its  proper  role  of  pro- 
viding necessary  services  that  benefit  all  of 
us  to  providing  unnecessary  services  that 
benefit  only  certain  industries  or  organiza- 
tions. Those  subsidies  waste  tax  dollars  and 
provide  industries  with  unearned  profits. 
They  also  distort  the  true  cost  of  many 
goods  and  services  to  the  marketplace.  In 
some  cases,  unnecessary  subsidies  increase 
costs  to  consumers:  milk,  sugar,  and  other 
agricultural  price  supports  are  an  example. 
In  other  cases,  such  subsidies  keep  prices 
unreallstically  low,  giving  certain  Industries 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage:  our  multi- 
billion  dollar  subsidies  for  the  nuclear 
power  industry  are  an  example. 

Agricultural  research  and  development  by 
the  federal  government  has  helped  support 
the  greatest  agricultural  industry  in  the 
world.  But  give-away  programs  for  particu- 
lar crops  and  price  supports  drive  up  the 
cost  of  food  unnecessarily;  these  subsidies 
should  t>e  eliminated.  More  than  $1.3  billion 
should  be  cut  from  agricultural  subsidies 
alone. 

Many  commercial  services  provided  by  the 
federal  government  merely  subsidize  indus- 
tries that  ought  to  compete  fairly  in  the 
marketplace.  For  example,  user  fees  for  wa- 
terways, highways.  Coast  Ouard  services, 
and  port  facilities  should  reflect  the  true 
cost  of  providing  those  services.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  calculated  that 
user  fees  could  save  $6.13  billion  from  next 
year's  federal  budget. 

Vital  construction  projects  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  nation  now  compete  for  scarce 
funds  with  projects  of  dubious  value  and  en- 
vironmental harm  that  promise  great 
wealth  for  a  few.  Almost  (800  million  for 
dams  and  reclamation  projects  could  be  cut 
without  damage  to  the  economy. 

The  energy  crisis  has  spurred  a  series  of 
government  boondoggles  costing  taxpayers 
blUlons  of  dollars.  The  federal  government 
has  spent  more  than  $17  billion  on  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  for  uneconomic 
projects  that  no  business  would  touch.  We 
don't  need  the  breeder  reactor  construction 
program  either,  yet.lt  costs  us  $254  million  a 
year.  Both  projects  survive  the  budget 
crunch  only  because  they  have  powerful 
sponsors  to  protect  their  interests. 

Spending  for  alternative  energy  projects 
that  produce  electricity— which  is  not  cen- 
tral to  reducing  our  foreign  oil  depend- 
ence—should be  cut. 

agricultural  subsidy  reductions 
The  goal  of  U.S.  agricultural  policy 
has  silways  been  the  stable  provision 
of  adequate  food  supplies  at  reasona- 
ble cost.  To  Insure  that  goal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  instituted  a  system 
of  direct  subsidies  and  price  supports 
in  the  1930's.  By  the  1960's,  the  huge 
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cost  of  the  program  led  to  public  dis- 
satisfaction. The  result  was  a  change 
in  policy:  much  greater  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  market  forces  in  the 
future.  It  worked. 

Yet  the  policy  remained  curiously 
unchanged  for  three  crops:  Dairy 
products,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Subsi- 
dies for  those  commodities  cost  bil- 
lions, and  should  be  eliminated  or  cut. 

The  Federal  Government  also  pro- 
vides a  number  of  agricultural  services 
that  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  those  who 
benefit.  Such  budget  cuts  would  not 
threaten  the  goal  of  our  agricultural 
policy,  but  would  shift  some  of  Its 
costs  to  those  who  ought  to  bear  them. 
Support  for  agricultural  research,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  not  be  cut. 
That  research  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
the  creation  of  the  greatest  agricultur- 
al Industry  in  the  world. 
reduce  dairy  price  supports— »9oo  million 

Price  supports  have  helped  stabilize 
the  dairy  industry,  and  guaranteed  an 
adequate  supply  of  dairy  products  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  our  popula- 
tion. But  those  price  supports  are  now 
responsible  for  production  of  dairy 
products  well  in  excess  of  demand  for 
them;  that  excess  must  be  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
year's  cheese  lines  show  that  dairy 
subsidies  have  gotten  way  out  of  line. 

ELIMINATE  FARM  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS— $250 
MIIXION 

Despite  the  change  In  agricultural 
policy  In  the  1960's,  some  deficiency 
payments  have  persisted.  These  pay- 
ments go  to  the  largest  farm  corpora- 
tions and  have  little  economic  signifi- 
cance for  the  vast  majority  of  farmers. 
Such  payments  could  be  discontinued 
without  harm  to  domestic  agriculture. 

ELIMINATE  WOOL  AND  MOHAIR  PAYMENT 
PROGRAM— 143  MILLION 

Payments  for  wool  and  mohair  were 
authorized  In  1954  to  Insure  stable 
wool  production,  something  seen  as  a 
strategic  necessity  at  the  time.  It  did 
not  work;  wool  production  has  de- 
clined by  two-thirds  since  then.  The 
growing  use  of  synthetic  fibers  has  re- 
duced both  the  demand  for  wool  and 
Its  value  as  a  strategic  commodity.  The 
payment  program  Is  of  little  economic 
consequence  and  should  be  ended. 

ELIMINATE  OVERSEAS  AGRICULTURAL 
PROMOTION— 137.1  MILLION 

The  Federal  Government  spends 
millions  to  promote  U.S.  agriculture 
abroad,  part  of  a  strategy  of  expand- 
ing foreign  markets  for  farmers.  This 
is  an  activity  that  should  be  financed 
by  the  private  sector. 

END  AGRICULTURAL  PROMOTION  PROGRAMS— 
147. S  MIIXION 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
conducts  programs  to  expand  markets 
for  cotton,  wool,  beef,  eggs,  and  wheat. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  taxpayers  to 
pay  to  promote  the  use  of  specific 
products;  these  are  activities  that  all 
other  private  Industries  finance  for 
themselves. 


CHANGE  MILK  MARKETING  ORDERS— 1 77 
MILLION 

Marketing  orders  permit  producers 
to  determine  which  farm  products  are 
sold  where  and  for  what  price.  Such 
marketing  orders  should  be  thorough- 
ly reviewed  for  potential  budget  sav- 
ings. One  inunediate  change:  orders 
should  be  eliminated  that  Impede  the 
sale  of  reconstituted  milk  products,  a 
lower  cost  alternative  to  whole  milk. 

ENERGY  PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 

The  Federal  Government  has  used 
the  energy  crisis  as  an  excuse  to  create 
multibillion-dollar  boondoggles  that 
no  business  would  touch.  The  most 
outrageous  aspect  of  these  programs  is 
that  their  chief  beneficiaries  are  oil 
and  gas  companies,  the  Nation's 
wealthiest  corporations  that  can  well 
afford  to  finance  financially  sound 
projects  for  themselves. 

In  fact,  the  entire  direction  of  Rea- 
gan's energy  r>olicy  does  little  but  sub- 
sidize major  coporatlons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer.  Our  real  energy 
problem  Is  our  continuing  dependence 
on  imported  oil;  it  threatens  both  our 
economy  and  national  security.  Yet 
virtually  the  entire  Federal  energy 
dollar  is  directed  at  the  production  of 
electricity,  which  accoimts  for  only  7 
percent  of  our  oil  use.  Meanwhile,  the 
conservation  and  renewable  programs 
that  have  been  alleviating  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  are  Ignored.  The 
subsidies  to  energy  companies  directed 
at  electricity  production  should  be  ter- 
minated. 

RESCIND  ALL  UNOBLIGATED  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED FOR  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  DEVELOPMENT- 
114  BIIXION 

The  original  Impetus  for  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation— a  $14  billion 
boondoggle  for  subsidizing  commercial 
production  of  synthetics— came  at  a 
time  when  oil  price  controls  were  still 
in  place  and  it  was  feared  that  invest- 
ments in  alternatives  to  oil  were  inad- 
equate. Congress  enlarged  the  subsi- 
dies by  appropriating  an  additional 
$5.2  billion  to  DOE  for  synfuels.  Oil 
prices  have  since  been  decontrolled, 
and  oil  companies  have  earned  reve- 
nues far  in  excess  of  their  ability  or  in- 
terest in  investing  them  in  energy 
projects.  The  Federal  Government 
should  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment of  synthetics,  but  should  end 
subsidization  of  these  commercial 
projects  that  are  uneconomic. 

The  anticipated  cost  per  barrel  of 
synthetic  fuels  is  extraordinary,  far 
above  the  official  $34-per-barrel  price 
we  now  pay.  When  you  consider  that 
conservation  investments  can  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  oil  use  at  a  cost  of 
$10  per  barrel  by  Insulating  buildings, 
it  Is  an  outrage  that  we  maintain  a 
$17.4  billion  mad  money  fund  for  oil 
companies.  The  saving  of  $14  billion  Is 
a  conservative  estimate  of  how  much 
of  the  appropriation  remains  unobli- 
gated and  can  be  withdrawn. 


ELIMINATE  THE  CLINCH  RTVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 
PROGRAM— $354  MIIXION 

Clinch  River  is  the  centerpiece  of 
our  efforts  to  produce  the  breeder  re- 
actor, a  reactor  that  may  produce 
more  plutonlum  than  it  uses.  It  was 
first  funded  at  a  time  when  we  feared 
we  would  be  faced  with  rapidly  dwin- 
dling tiraniimi  stocks.  To  begin  with, 
those  estimates  have  proved  faulty- 
economic  uranium  supplies  are  ade- 
quate well  into  the  next  century. 
Second,  scientific  opinion  is  over- 
whelming that  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er project  is  obsolete,  opinion  support- 
ed by  the  recent  evaluation  of  DOE's 
own  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board. 
Of  equal  import,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  eliminate  a 
program  to  extend  our  uranium 
supply  indefinitely  by  improving  the 
efficiency  with  which  reactors  bum 
fuel.  That  program  alone  could  cut 
uranium  use  by  nearly  25  percent  in 
existing  reactors  and  40  percent  in 
new  reactors,  saving  consumers  bil- 
lions In  fuel  costs,  and  insuring  the 
adequacy  of  uranium  supplies. 

Finally,  we  do  not  need  the  electrici- 
ty; our  country  can  today  produce  30 
percent  more  electricity  than  It  needs 
at  peak  usage  times.  Clinch  gets 
funded  every  year  because  some  pow- 
erful people  in  Congress  want  that 
money  spent,  regardless  of  its  value. 

PRICE  URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  SERVICES  AT  FAIR 
MARKET  VALITE— 1638  MILUON 

Natural  uranium  is  not  sufficiently 
enriched  to  be  used  In  nuclear  reac- 
tors. The  Federal  Government  there- 
fore provides  enrichment  services  for 
all  U.S.  utilities  and  a  number  of  for- 
eign ones.  Altogether,  we  handle  en- 
richment for  72  percent  of  the  world's 
nuclear  fuel.  This  enrichment  could  be 
done  by  private  firms,  but  for  national 
security  reasons.  Federal  policy  has 
been  to  keep  the  service  as  a  govern- 
ment function.  That  Is  fine,  but  we  do 
not  charge  as  much  as  private  firms 
do.  The  result  Is  a  suljsldy  for  nuclear- 
generated  electricity  over  the  past  20 
years  that  runs  into  the  billions.  It 
should  be  stopped. 

IMPOSE  A  STTRCHARGE  TO  COVER  COST  OF  NUCLE- 
AR WASTE  DISPOSAL  RESEARCH— $300  MILUON 

Congress  is  now  discussing  legisla- 
tion to  create  repositories  for  the 
waste  produced  by  nuclear  reactors. 
The  research  and  development  of 
those  repositories  is  costing  taxpayers 
millions,  yet  it  is  a  direct  service  for 
the  nuclear  power  indxistry.  The  costs 
of  waste  disposal  should  be  borne  by 
the  industry,  an  obligation  the  indus- 
try accepts. 

TERMINATE  THE  SOLVENT  REFINED  COAL  I 
PROJECT— $40  MILUON 

SRC  I  is  the  only  remaining  part  of 
a  series  of  projects  designed  to  make 
synthetic  fuel  from  coal.  Like  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  it  is  an  un- 
necessary subsidy  for  an  energy  Indus- 
try that  has  money  to  bum.  If  SRC  I 
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is  an  economical  investment,  oil  com- 
panies should  make  it,  not  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

DfO  SCPPORT  FOR  OC»AH  TRKHMAL  BIfKHGY  COH- 
VnUION— *24.3  MILUOIf.  LAKCE  WINS  MA- 
CRim  DKVTLOPlfntT— »83  MIIXIOH,  AICD 
SOLAR  POWKR  TOWZRS— 173  MIIXIOM 

Not  only  is  the  Federal  energy 
budget  overweighted  to  nuclear  elec- 
tricity production  (87  percent  under 
the  1983  Reagan  proposals),  but  even 
the  solar  budget  is  dominated  by  low 
priority  large  central  station  electric 
production,  virtually  irrelevant  to  alle- 
viating our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
The  accent  Instead  should  be  on  a  de- 
centralized solar  effort  that  can  be 
used  by  homeowners  and  store  propri- 
etors to  relieve  their  oil  dependence. 
Thus,  photovoltalcs.  small  wind  ma- 
chines, solar  thermal,  and  passive 
solar  programs  slated  for  elimination 
in  the  Reagan  budget  should  be  con- 
tinued, while  the  large  central  station 
projects  should  be  eliminated. 

CHARGCS  FOR  GOVXRlOfDrT  SKRVICES 

The  Federal  Government  provides 
important  services— at  ports,  on  water- 
ways, on  highways,  on  federally  owned 
land,  and  through  the  Coast  Guard— 
for  a  number  of  industries.  These  tax- 
payer subsidies  for  profitable  indus- 
tries ought  to  be  stopped;  they  simply 
offer  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
to  those  with  the  political  muscle  to 
win  such  subsidies,  at  the  expense  of 
those  industries  and  Individuals  with- 
out political  influence.  Charges  that 
cover  the  true  cost  of  the  service 
should  be  imposed. 

CTSTITUTI  WATKRWAT  0SKR  FKE8— 1700 
MILLIOH 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  spend  roughly  $4.4  billion  on 
Inland  waterways  over  the  next  5 
years.  Present  waterway  user  charges, 
in  the  form  of  a  fuel  tax,  will  recover 
only  eight  percent  of  those  costs. 

Direct  fees  should  be  imposed  that 
reflect  the  cost  of  building  and  main- 
taining our  inland  waterway  network. 
Such  fees  would  shift  the  burden  of 
maintaining  waterways  from  taxpay- 
ers in  general  to  the  industries  that 
benefit.  The  fees  would  also  help 
eliminate  the  economic  distortions  be- 
tween our  various  transportation  net- 
works caused  by  erratic  and  inconsist- 
ent subsidies.  Taxpayers  would  stop 
paying  to  give  one  transportation  form 
competitive  advantage  over  another 
form. 


ntCRXASZ  HIGHWAY  D8SR  CHAROI 
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The  Nation's  highways  and  bridges 
are  deteriorating  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to 
our  efforts  to  rebuild  the  American 
economy.  An  extensive  transportation 
network— including  public  transporta- 
tion, slashed  by  the  Reagan  budget- 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  our  economic 
growth. 

Like  many  of  our  other  infrastruc- 
ture needs,  maintenance  of  oiur  high- 


way system  has  been  Inadequately 
funded  in  recent  years.  Highway  user 
charges  do  not  reflect  the  cost  of 
proper  maintenance  of  the  system. 
They  should  be  increased  to  offset  the 
costs  of  a  crucial  element  in  the  re- 
building of  the  American  economy. 
ntsTiTui's  USER  nxa  roR  ded»  draft 

IIAVIGATIOR— tSOC  MILLION 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
spends  some  $500  million  annually  to 
maintain  ports  and  channels  for  large, 
oceangoing  vessels.  Most  countries 
charge  such  ships  a  fee  every  time 
they  enter  a  port;  we  do  not.  Such  a 
fee  would,  as  in  other  transportation 
areas,  shift  the  burd.en  of  maintenance 
to  those  who  benefit. 

INCRXASX  AVIATION  USSR  rCRS— (700  MILLION 

The  Federal  Government  spends 
about  $3.3  billion  annually  maintain- 
ing and  operating  the  Nation's  air  traf- 
fic system.  While  commercial  airlines 
have  generally  paid  their  full  share  of 
those  costs,  a  cut  in  the  ticket  tax  in 
1981  reduced  the  commercial  contribu- 
tion to  65  percent  of  cost. 

General  aviation  users— consisting 
largely  of  private  planes  owned  by  in- 
dividuals and  corporations— pay  very 
little  of  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  air  traffic  system:  15 
percent  was  their  largest  contribution. 

A  small  increase  in  the  ticket  tax, 
from  5  percent  to  6  percent,  and  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  fuel  tax  for 
general  aviation  users  would  relieve 
taxpayers  of  an  unfair  burden. 

INSTTTUn  USRR  TtXS  FOR  COAST  GUARS  WORK— 
1700  MILLION 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  spends  more 
than  $1.1  billion  every  year  for  naviga- 
tional aids  for  commercial  shipping 
and  search  and  rescue  missions  for  pri- 
vate and  commercial  boating.  Just  as 
both  private  and  commercial  users  of 
the  Nation's  highways  should  pay  the 
costs  to  maintain  the  system,  so 
should  the  beneficiaries  of  Coast 
Guard  services.  The  cost  of  navigation- 
al aids  could  easily  be  recovered  from 
the  commercial  shipping  industry.  The 
cost  of  search  and  rescue  operations 
could  be  financed  through  a  small  reg- 
istration fee  for  private  boaters.  Such 
a  fee  would  be  no  different  than  the 
taxes  we  pay  to  insure  fire  and  police 
protection. 

ELIMINATX  MAXITIMX  8UBSIBIKS— 130  MILUOH 

The  Maritime  Administration  subsi- 
dizes the  shipping  industry  to  the  tune 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year,  for  both  ship  construction 
and  operations.  Eliminating  the  entire 
subsidy  immediately  could  save  $500 
million  to  $600  million,  but  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  argues  that 
contractual  obligations  make  that  im- 
possible. The  CBO  estimate  of  $30  mil- 
lion may  be  low,  however.  Government 
contracts  with  Industry  do  not  specify 
the  level  of  support,  and  could  be  le- 
gally scaled  back  to  sharply  increase 
savings. 


ESTABLISH  rCDKRAL  ROYALTIES  FOR  HARSROCK 
MINERALS- *a  BILLION 

The  Federal  Government  collects  a 
base  royalty  of  16%  percent  for  oil  and 
gas  extraction  on  Federal  lands.  Inex- 
plicably, no  such  charge  Is  levied  for 
hardrock  minerals:  gold,  silver,  urani- 
um, and  many  others.  Producers  pay 
only  the  $100  fee  established  in  1872 
for  working  the  land.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  even  bother  to 
keep  track  of  the  value  of  minerals 
that  are  mined  on  public  lands.  But 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  estimates  the  value  of 
mineral  extractions  from  public  land 
at  $12  billion  to  $15  billion  aimually. 
That  Is  an  extraordinary  sum  from 
which  the  landowners— taxpayers- 
derive  no  benefit. 

INCREASE  PRICES  ON  TIMBER  SALES— 1 100 
MILUON 

Between  1975  and  1979,  almost  60 
percent  of  all  national  forests  lost 
money  on  the  sale  of  timber.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  insuring  that  the  Forest 
Service  sells  all  timber  at  cost— not 
even  fair  market  vsdue— would  bring  in 
additional  revenues  of  $100  million. 

INCREASE  GRAZING  PEES— SI 00  MILLION 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  charge  grsizlng 
fees  based  on  "ability  to  pay"  based  on 
a  1978  formula.  Under  that  formula, 
grazing  fees  have  dropped  38  percent 
In  the  past  year;  private  grazing  fees 
average  more  than  four  times  those  on 
public  land. 

Ironically,  grazing  rights  on  Defense 
Department  land  in  New  Mexico  are 
auctioned  off.  It  Is  estimated  that  a 
similar  system  for  all  Federal  land 
would  bring  In  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion in  revenues. 

UNNECESSARY  PUBUC  WORKS  PROJECTS— 
(1,013.9  MILLION 

Investment  in  the  Nation's  infra- 
structure Is  one  of  the  areas  we  have 
neglected  in  recent  years.  We  will  not 
long  be  able  to  do  so;  economic  growth 
depends  on  a  sound  Infrastructure. 
Businesses  and  communities  cannot 
expand  without  roads,  bridges,  and 
sewers. 

Congress  has  been  spending  money 
on  the  Nation's  "physical  plant"  for 
years,  but  much  of  it  has  been  ill- 
spent.  In  many  cases  political  consid- 
erations have  weighed  more  heavily 
than  economic  .sense.  Pork  barrel 
projects  are  particularly  difficult  to 
stop  because  Members  of  Congress 
simply  do  not  like  to  vote  against 
money  and  jobs  for  other  Members' 
congressional  districts. 

Studies  show  that,  as  a  result  of  that 
attitude,  we  waste  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  in  unnecessary  and  envi- 
ronmentally damaging  projects. 

HXALTH  COST  RESUCTIONS— (136  MILLION 

Too  often  the  left  hand  of  govern- 
ment does  not  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing.  That  is  certainly  true  of 
the  billion  dollars  medicaid  spends  an- 
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crease  of  $300  million.  opFAKTrn  r>ro  tpmnore  Under  developed  a  term.  I  talk  about  a  con- 
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ThP  PPntai^  is  norbining  all  it  is  tleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  option  which   I  think  the  American 

The  Pentagon  is  not  piiimg  an  11  is  ,              .^  ,„  gn  minutes  people  are  leaning  toward  by  pretty 
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simply  requires  that  the  Pentagon  WH  P;^^*Jt^?^e  s'^fCS  bi  tif^jS  state  and  the  conservative  opportunity 

nations  for  the  full  cost  of  theu-  mill-  y^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ciety.    the    people    of    my    district 

tary  acquisitions.  recess    We   have   now   had   the   first  choose  by  59  to  17  a  conservative  op- 

iMPROvE  COLLECTION  OF  OH.  ANB  GAS  quarter  of  this  term  of  Congress.  For  3  portunity  society,  and  they  do  so  be- 

ROYALTiK-(3oo  MILLION  months  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  cause  on  five  major  questions  the  Ub- 

The  General  Accoimtlng  Office  has  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^ings  which  most  Con-  eral  welfare  state  now  comes  up  with 

estimated  that  7  to  10  percent  or  roy-  gggjnen  ^ecry.  to  do  something  about  the    wrong    answers.    Let    me    walk 

altles  owed  the  Government  for  drill-  ^        interest  rates,  to  help  with  the  through  those  briefly. 

ing  on  Federal  land  is  lost  to  m^^  ^^    ^j    ^^^^^    ^   rehablllUte    the  The  first  question  is.  Who  should 

agementGAO  also  estimates  that  an-  auto^obUe  industry,  to  encourage  the  spend  your  money?  The  conservative 

f^^t^tn^o.^nlh^o^?  J^d^Lfthef?  Im  development    of    jobs,    to    bring    the  opportunity   society   would   say   that 

lost  to  outright  oil  and  gas  the^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^„^„    ^.^ntrol;    and    for    3  you  ought  to  spend  your  money.  It  Is 

proved  management  would  save  tax-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  received  in  this  Jours.  If  you  want  to  spend  it  through 

payers  millions.  body  has  been  passivity  in  action,  and  your  local  govenunent,  that  is  fine.  If 
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Total  revenue  gains !P-"*  publicans    have   been   able    to    force  church,  that  is  fine.  If  you  want  to 
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but  less  than  optimum-was  that  we  said.  ^^^l^jJ^.f^^^.^^^^^J^^.J^'^l  money.  What  we  should  do  Is  raise 

Hey    we    have    to    get    a    program    out  Representatives   are   best   understood  ^       '„ 

fast  .  .  .  we  didn't  think   it  all  the  way  by  the  American  people  If  we  draw  "7"- _,    _.  .     _,-„„„     „„„    ^„ 

through.  We  didn't  add  up  all  the  nam-  back  and  look  in  a  broad  way  at  what  If    you    watch    carefully     you    will 

bers.-David  stockman)  Is    reaUy    happening    to    the    United  notice  that  every  liberal  Democratic 

President  Reagan  was  determined  to  force  states.    The    Dutch    historian    Huy-  budget  alternative  In  one  way  or  an- 

through  as  quickly  as  possible  a  budget  cut  ginger    j^   a  great   work   called  The  other  takes  more  money  out  of  your 

package  that  he  said  was  essential  to  his  ^^nliig  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tried  to  wallet  t>ecause  they  do  not  think  you 

economic  program.  To  make  those  cute  he  ,  j^     w  ^  ^^         ^^j  i^^,^  y^^  to  a  are  bright  enough  to  spend  your  own 

As  a  result.  mlUlons  of  Americans  are  die  and  new  things  are  bom.  He  went  Ington,  then  they  can  hire  your  broth- 

wlthout  the  services  they  need  and  we  are  back   to   a   period   which   we   in   the  er-ln-law,  who  magically  on  the  trip  to 

all  without  the  programs  that  improve  the  modem    world    call    the    Renaissance  Washington  to  become  a  bureaucrat 

health  of  our  society  and  economy;  govern-  period.  With  Michelangelo,  Da  Vinci,  becomes  smart  enough  to  spend  your 

ment  waste,  however,  is  greater  than  ever.  ^j^g  period  of  the  Slstine  Chapel,  and  money,  although  if  he  would  return 

The  president  pushed  through  the  largest  ^    question.  What  did  It  look  back  home,  he  would  once  again  be  too 

S  Si  ra^ylSeSS^ll^^er^er^oupTha^  lU^e  to  people  who  were  Involved  then?  dumb  and  have  to  give  his  money  up 

^^h^lp  h^gTSS  p2kaJeTp?ov''eS  After  all,  they  could  not  know  that  it  to  the  liberal  welfare  state.  So  the 

When  the  dust  setUed.  the  government  no  would  be  called  the  Renaissance.  They  first  issue  is.  who  should  spend  your 
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money?  We  think  you  should.  The  lib- 
eral Democrats  think  they  should. 

The  second  question  Is,  Who  con- 
trols your  life?  Again,  we  believe 
through  the  New  Federalism  that  you 
should  control  your  own  life.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  way  garbage  is  being 
picked  up.  you  ought  to  defeat  your 
mayor  or  city  councilman. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  way  county 
road£  are  built,  you  should  defeat  the 
county  commissioner.  But.  the  liberal 
welfare  state  says  the  mayor  Is  really 
not  smart  enough  to  run  your  town. 
What  we  should  do  instead  is  hire  him 
in  Washington  and  put  him  in  a  job 
for  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  then  he  will  be  bright  enough  to 
give  directions  to  whoever  you  elect  to 
replace  him.  If  you  are  elected,  you 
are  not  smart  enough.  If  you  su-e  hired 
by  the  civil  service,  you  are  suddenly  a 
genliis. 

So  the  liberal  welfare  state  has  a 
clear,  centralized,  bureaucratic  vision 
of  controUing  your  life,  and  if  you 
come  to  Washington  and  look  out 
beyond  the  Smithsonian,  you  can  see 
the  huge  high-rise  office  complexes 
which  we  build  to  house  the  American 
bureaucracy.  We  think  you  should 
control  yotu-  own  life  through  your 
own  local  officials.  State  legislatures. 
State  governments,  county  and  city 
governments.  The  liberal  Democrats 
think  they  should  control  your  life 
through  centralized  bureaucracy. 

The  third  question  is.  Do  we  help 
the  genuinely  poor,  or  do  we  risk 
bringing  down  the  entire  structure  by 
redistributing  income  to  anyone  who 
can  get  into  the  game?  This  Is  the  cen- 
tral Issue  which  President  Reagan  at- 
tempted to  discuss  last  night.  We  are 
absolutely  committed  to  helping  the 
poor.  We  are  absolutely  committed  to 
saving  social  security,  but  the  people 
who  built  the  Great  Society  and  the 
people  who  voted  for  a  massive  redis- 
tribution of  income,  the  people  who 
gave  us  14  percent  inflation  and  a  tril- 
lion dollar  debt,  they  simply  do  not 
want  to  help  the  poor.  They  want  to 
take  money  out  of  your  pocket  and  re- 
distribute it  to  whatever  welfare 
system  they  Invent. 

Again,  I  think  the  conservative  op- 
portunity society's  Insistence  on  help- 
ing the  poor  and  protecting  social  se- 
curity is  favored  by  the  public,  where 
the  Great  Society  In  Lyndon  John- 
son's vision  of  taking  from  every  work- 
ing American  to  give  to  everyone  will- 
ing to  not  work  is  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 

Fourth.  How  do  you  really  create 
Jobs?  For  a  generation  we  have  at- 
tempted to  invent  Government  Jobs 
for  less  than  6  months,  for  1  year,  for 
18  months.  The  liberal  welfare  state 
said  over  and  over  again  that  somehow 
magically  we  could  create  public  works 
jobs  that  will  train  people  so  when 
they  go  out  on  the  market  they  can 
find  a  better  job.  The  only  weakness 


was.  the  Jobs  did  not  work,  the  train- 
ing all  too  often  did  not  work,  and  in 
the  process  it  raised  taxes,  interest 
rates,  and  deficits  so  massively  that  it 
destroyed  the  very  private  sector  Jobs 
they  were  trying  to  get  people  to  take. 

We  believe  by  contrast  that  you 
create  jobs  through  small  business, 
that  you  create  jobs  through  the  pri- 
vate sector,  that  you  create  jobs  by  lib- 
erating the  human  spirit  so  that 
people  can  invent  the  products  of  the 
future,  the  services  of  the  future;  so 
they  can  make  a  decent  living  giving 
their  neighbors  and  their  friends 
decent  service  at  a  decent  price. 

Finally,  the  last  question  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  liberal  welfare*  state 
from  the  conservative  opportunity  so- 
ciety Is.  How  can  we  protect  you?  How 
can  we  protect  you  here  at  home  from 
crime?  How  can  we  protect  you  abroad 
from  danger,  and  the  two  are  Intimate- 
ly linked  because,  psychologically,  the 
liberal  welfau-e  state  has  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  aggressors,  of  whether 
they  are  muggers  at  midnight  or  Rus- 
sians in  Afghanistan.  The  liberal  wel- 
fare state  basically  said.  "You  know,  if 
you  go  home  tonight  and  someone 
mugs  you,  probably  it  is  a  sign  that 
they  had  a  bad  chUdhood,  that  they 
were  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  you 
almost  ought  to  feel  sorry  for  your 
mugger  because  think  how  bad  his  life 
must  have  been  to  engage  In  acts  of  vi- 
olence." 

By  contrast,  the  conservative  oppor- 
tunity society  argues  that  whatever 
their  childhood.  Lf  a  25-year-old  mugs 
you.  they  are  a  dangerous  adult  and 
have  to  be  locked  up.  The  two  beliefs 
lead  you  to  two  very  different  solu- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  the  liberal 
welfare  state  says,  "When  in  doubt 
parole  the  prisoner,  release  him  on  the 
street." 

In  my  home  SUte  of  Georgia  on 
some  occasions  we  now  have  hardened, 
violent  criminals  with  six  pages  of  con- 
victions walking  around  free  until  they 
commit  their  next  crime.  By  contrast, 
the  conservative  opportunity  society 
says,  "Innocent  people  need  to  be  pro- 
tected. When  in  doubt  we  need  to  pro- 
tect you  from  crime  at  home,  and 
when  In  doubt  we  need  to  protect  you 
from  danger  and  violence  abroad." 

We  follow  George  Washington's 
rule:  "If  you  want  peace,  you  must 
prepare  for  war."  because  we  recognize 
that  the  world  is  dangerous.  Similarly, 
if  you  want  freedom  and  safety  in 
your  city  parka  and  your  neighbor- 
hoods, you  have  to  be  prepared  to 
have  a  police  force  and  legal  system 
and  prison  system  capable  of  protect- 
ing you. 

On  those  five  issues  then,  who 
should  spend  your  money:  who  should 
control  your  life;  do  we  help  the  poor 
or  do  we  redistribute  Income  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  be  on  welfare; 
how  do  you  create  jobs;  how  can  we 
protect  you  from  crime  and  danger 


both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  all  five 
of  those  fundamental  issues  the  aver- 
age American  clearly  favors,  by  polling 
margins  as  great  as  80  to  20,  85  to  15. 
the  average  American  clearly  favors 
the  conservative  opportunity  society 
and  repudiates  the  liberal  welfare 
state.  That  is.  in  a  broad  sense  the  av- 
erage American  tends  to  be  conserva- 
tive rather  than  liberal.  We  favor  pur- 
suing opportunities  to  subsidizing  and 
building  welfare.  We  favor  solving 
problems  using  society  at  large  rather 
than  forcing  everything  to  be  solved 
by  centralized  state  bureaucracy;  1980 
was  really  a  repudiation  of  the  liberal 
welfare  state.  Fifty-three  seats  in  the 
Senate  are  now  controlled  by  Republi- 
cans, and  Democrats  generally  moved 
to  the  right.  There  has  been  a  general 
shift  in  activism  issues  so  that  more 
conservative  issues,  more  conservative 
causes  gather  momentum  and  mem- 
bership, and  now  we  face  a  new  reali- 
ty. 

While  the  liberal  welfare  state  has 
been  repudiated,  both  parties  are  still 
floundering,  looking  for  ways  to  ex- 
plain the  future.  You  cannot  really 
blame  the  liberal  Democratic  leader- 
ship. After  all,  it  knows  that  the  world 
it  has  built  is  collapsing.  There  is  real 
agony  in  some  senior  Democrats  as 
they  recognize  that  for  a  lifetime  they 
have  tried  to  develop  certain  pro- 
grams, build  certain  bureaucracies, 
and  that  those  constituencies  are  now 
falling  apart.  The  interest  groups  that 
have  l)een  developed  across  the  coun- 
try In  favor  of  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  the  Interest  groups  that  have 
dominated  America  for  the  last  50 
years,  are  all  desperately  clinging  to  a 
world  that  is  dying;  clinging  to  ideas, 
to  values  and  to  programs  which  have 
less  and  less  support. 

But  the  solution  during  this  period 
of  change  brought  up  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  been  to  avoid  any 
decision.  Paced  with  the  collapse  of 
their  own  values,  of  their  own  ideas, 
faced  with  Increasing  proof  that  their 
system  was  leading  to  massive  Infla- 
tion, to  high  interest  rates,  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  American  economy,  their 
answer  has  not  been  to  seek  new  ideas; 
it  has  not  been  to  change  their  habits, 
it  has  not  been  to  try  to  adopt  new 
programs.  Their  answer  has  been,  do 
nothing  and  to  hope  that  the  crisis 
would  disappear,  to  hope  that  some- 
how people  would  decide  to  go  back  to 
the  liberal  welfare  state. 

Because  the  liberal  Democrats  have 
a  majority  in  the  House;  because  they 
control  all  our  committees;  because 
they  control  the  calendar,  they  are 
able  so  far  to  avoid  decisions  this  year. 
They  have  been  able  to  hide,  to  not 
have  key  votes,  to  not  offer  real 
choices  on  the  budget.  They  have 
played  a  game  essentially  of  nit-pick- 
ing the  Reagan  program  while  hiding 
any  glimmer  of  their  own  program. 


They  have  said.  "We  don't  like  your 
deficit,  it  is  too  big." 

That  is  something  which  most  Amer- 
icans would  agree  with,  including 
President  Reagan. 

They  have  said,  "We  really  don't  like 
all  those  changes,"  but  then  they  offer 
no  alternative.  They  do  not  show  how 
they  would  get  a  smaller  deficit.  They 
do  not  show  how  they  would  change 
the  program.  They  do  not  show  what 
they  would  do.  They  seek  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  to  come  out  and  ambush 
the  Reagan  program,  and  then  run 
and  hide  when  asked  what  their  alter- 
native would  be. 

"The  time  has  come  to  set  them  on 
notice  that  there  Is  a  deadline,  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot 
hide,  that  there  is  a  time  beyond 
which  they  cannot  flee;  that  they 
have  to  confront  at  some  point  the  re- 
ality that  this  House  will  have  to  act. 
That  time  will  come  when  the  debt 
limit  is  reached.  The  debt  limit  Is  a 
rule  which  says  that  we  cannot 
borrow,  the  Government  carmot 
borrow  more  money  than  the  Congress 
permits.  It  Is  a  little  bit  like  having  a 
cousin  who  Is  always  running  Into  the 
red  and  going  off  to  the  bank  to 
borrow  more  money.  This  Government 
has  been  doing  this  now  for  the  last  50 
years. 

The  cousin— the  Government— has 
now  borrowed  so  much  money  that 
the  Interest  pajonents  alone  on  the 
debt,  without  paying  a  permy  on  the 
debt  Itself.  Just  paying  the  Interest, 
this  year  costs  more  than  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  combined. 
Think  of  It.  We  do  not  get  any  de- 
fense, we  do  not  get  any  food  stamps, 
we  do  not  get  anything  at  all  from 
paying  the  Interest  except  that  the 
Government  does  not  go  bankrupt. 
And  yet.  we  are  paying  more  for  the 
interest  on  the  debt  than  we  are 
paying  for  all  of  our  ground  forces  of 
the  U.S.  defense  In  the  entire  world. 

Members  will  hear  liberals  get  up 
and  say  there  is  too  much  being  spent 
on  defense.  You  will  not  hear  them  get 
up  and  say.  "We  need  to  balance  the 
budget  now  to  avoid  paying  more  in- 
terest rates  next  year." 

We  have  passed  the  trillion— not  bil- 
lion—the trillion-dollar  level  on  the 
debt;  and  if  we  continue  at  the  rate 
proposed  for  1983.  by  the  end  of  the 
1980's  we  will  have  a  $2  trillion  debt. 
At  that  point,  we  will  be  spending 
more  In  Interest  payments  alone  for 
the  debt  than  we  «u-e  spending  for  the 
entire  Defense  Department.  That  is 
clearly  not  supportable. 

As  a  former  history  teacher,  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  country  which  ends 
up  spending  more  on  its  debt  than  on 
its  defense  is  a  country  heading  rapid- 
ly toward  bankruptcy  or  collapse.  We 
cannot  allow  that  to  happen,  and  we 
will  not  allow  that  to  happen. 

A  number  of  us  are  writing  our  col- 
leagues, asking  them  to  Join  In  a  seri- 


ous effort  to  draw  the  line  in  the  dust 
to  say  to  the  Speaker  and  other  liberal 
Democrats  that  the  time  will  come 
this  June  when  we  will,  if  necessary, 
bring  this  Government  to  a  halt,  and 
to  say  that  there  is  a  change  necessary 
in  America.  You  know,  if  you  are  a 
real  estate  broker,  your  life  has  been 
changed  because  you  are  not  selling 
houses.  If  you  are  an  auto  salesman, 
you  life  has  been  changed  when  you 
are  not  selling  cars. 
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If  you  belong  to  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  your  life  has  been 
changed  because  you  probably  have 
not  been  working  full  time.  If  you  are 
a  farmer,  your  life  Is  changed  bacause 
high  interest  rates  will  put  you  out  of 
business.  If  you  cut  timber  for  a  living, 
your  life  Is  changed  because  you  are 
not  cutting  many  trees  now.  Anywhere 
we  turn  In  America,  life  has  had  to 
change  except  one  place— the  liberal 
welfare  State,  carefully  protected  by 
people  like  the  liberal  Democratic 
leadership  and  carefully  nurtured  so 
that  it  grows  on  and  on  and  on. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
time  has  come  to  vote  against  any  debt 
limit  extension  measure  which  merely 
buys  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  go  further  into  debt.  If  we  do  not 
break  out  of  the  interest  rate-deficit- 
business  confidence  tangle,  our  entire 
economic  program  will  flounder. 

We  ask  our  fellow  Congressmen  and 
we  also  ask  the  American  people  to 
join  us  in  a  new  strategy,  one  that  in- 
cludes the  coalition  needed  to  assure 
Americans  economic  recovery.  We  sup- 
port President  Reagan's  New  Federal- 
ism and  his  fight  against  inflation,  but 
what  we  want  to  do  is  make  sure  that 
these  goals  are  achieved  and  not  de- 
railed by  Tip  O'Neill  and  the  liberal 
Democrats.  We  would  like  all  those  to 
Join  with  us  in  voting  to  extend  the 
debt  limit  If  the  extension  is  part  of  a 
legislative  program  that  will  Insure 
that  we  achieve  fundamental  policy 
changes  on  spending  programs  needed 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  per- 
manent recovery. 

Specifically,  we  hope  you  will  Join  us 
In  supporting  a  legislative  program 
which:  First,  includes  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget,  the  Conable-Jenkins- 
Hatch  measure;  second,  does  not 
tamper  with  the  individual  tax  rate 
cuts  and  Indexing;  and  third,  includes 
fundamental  spending  reforms  which 
will  cut  dramatically  the  projected 
deficit  for  1983  and  secure  a  balanced 
budget  by  1985  or  1986. 

We  were  elected  by  our  citizens  to 
bring  about  basic  changes  in  the  liber- 
al welfare  state.  That  liberal  welfare 
state  doubled  the  income  tax  revenue 
from  1977  to  1981.  raised  the  Interest 
rate  to  a  post-World  War  II  record 
high  of  21.5  percent  in  December  of 
1980,      impoverished      our      citizens 


through  double-digit  inflation,  and  to 
an  unprecedented  degree  centralized 
power  in  the  Washington-based  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  welfare  state  has  forced  auto 
workers  in  Chrysler  and  Ford  to 
accept  pay  cuts  and  lose  holidays,  has 
bankrupted  realtors  and  homebuilders 
and  small  business  people,  and  has 
robbed  our  senior  citizens  of  their  life 
savings.  The  welfare  state  has  forced 
every  American  family  and  business 
budget  to  change  for  the  worse,  yet  we 
are  told  that  the  liberal  welfare 
budget  itself  is  immune  to  change.  We 
are  told  to  believe  that  the  privileged 
programs  of  the  welfare  state  are  un- 
controllable because  our  spending  in- 
creases are  automatic. 

We  believe  that  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  razn  can  be  solved  by  man.  If 
we  do  not  get  a  grasp  on  the  uncon- 
trollables,  then  the  budget  is  truly 
going  to  be  out  of  our  control.  Our 
citizens  elected  us  to  control  the  un- 
controUables,  to  reclaim  our  constitu- 
tional authority  from  the  automatic, 
and  to  reform  the  imtouchable. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  supporting  a  budget  built 
around  these  seven  policy  goals: 

First,  lower  Inflation;  second,  lower 
Interest  rates;  third,  jobs  for  all  Ameri- 
cans; fourth,  keeping  the  tax  burden 
down;  fifth,  guaranteeing  peace 
through  strength;  sixth,  preserving 
the  social  safety  net  of  the  New  Deal; 
and  seventh,  balancing  the  budget  by 
1985. 

If  we  do  not  act  in  the  spring  of  1982 
and  we  pass  a  debt  limit  extension 
wlthcut  changes  In  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  then  we  will  conmiit  America  to 
the  same  problems  of  the  last  10  years 
which  are:  First,  higher  inflation; 
second,  higher  Interest  rates;  third,  de- 
caying Jobs  and  even  more  unemploy- 
ment; fourth,  higher  taxes;  fifth,  mili- 
tary weakness;  sixth,  a  centralized  bu- 
reaucratic "Great  Society;"  and  sev- 
enth, no  hope  for  a  balanced  budget  In 
our  lifetime.  That  is  what  is  at  stake. 

The  choice  is  ours.  If  your  constitu- 
ents like  ours  are  crying  out  for 
change,  we  urge  you  to  follow  us  in 
this  effort.  Together  we  can  cut  Feder- 
al spending,  reduce  Interest  rates,  and, 
therefore,  restore  incentive  and  insure 
new  jobs.  Only  by  acting  to  insure  per- 
manent economic  recovery  can  we 
afford  to  preserve  the  social  safety  net 
of  the  New  Deal. 

David  Broder  wrote  in  his  Washing- 
ton Post  column  of  March  24  that 
time  Is  running  out  for  serious  action 
on  the  budget  before  the  campaign 
season  is  upon  us.  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  and  the  liberal  Democrats 
know  this.  Apparently  their  strategy  is 
to  put  off  real  budget  reform  in  hopes 
of  using  the  current  economic  prob- 
lems to  partisan  advantage  in  this 
fall's  elections.  The  liberal  Democratic 
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leadership  Is  scheduling  as  few  votes 
as  possible  and  avoiding  the  issue. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Now  is  the 
time  to  change  the  Federal  budget  as 
much  as  the  Federal  budget  is  chang- 
ing the  lives  of  our  citizens.  The  ap- 
propriate leverage  point  for  us  is  to 
Insure  the  change  in  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension vote.  Please  Join  us  in  working 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  express  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  my  ap- 
preciation for  an  erudite  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  contemporary  America 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  obser- 
vations. 

As  a  cosignatory  to  the  letter  to 
which  he  referred.  I  am  proud  to  join 
him  in  his  remarks. 

I  was  particularly  entranced  by  the 
historical  references  to  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  it 
brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the  Pope 
at  that  time.  Michelangelo  was  paint- 
ing on  the  scaffold  in  the  chapel,  and 
as  he  walked  by— and  as  the  gentle- 
man will  recall.  It  took  years  to  com- 
plete that  project,  which  obviously  is  a 
masterpiece— as  he  would  walk  by  the 
chapel,  he  would  constantly  ask. 
"When  is  it  that  this  wlU  be  finished? 
When  is  it  that  you  will  be  done  with 
this  chapel?" 

And  the  artist  always  said.  "It  will 
be  finished  when  it  is  finished." 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is.  I  think,  part  of 
what  we  are  addressing  or  attempting 
to  address  here  today  in  this  House. 
We  need  to  get  on  with  the  finishing 
of  the  needs  of  the  human  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and 
we  somehow  continue  to  run  up 
against  the  stonewall  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House,  which  controls  the  creation  of 
the  business  that  we  do  with  an  iron 
fist. 

When  the  committees  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  are  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic side  on  a  2-to-l  basis,  when 
there  are  twice  as  many  of  them  as 
there  are  of  us.  and  when  every  single 
chairman  of  every  single  committee  is 
a  member  of  their  party,  then  it  is 
very  frustrating  and  a  little  unsatisfy- 
ing not  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  which  are  so 
critical. 

And  I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  political  minuet  which  we  dance 
around  here  is  simply  not  appropriate 
for  the  times  that  are  facing  this 
Nation  and  the  people  In  It.  Many, 
many  small  businessmen  In  my  district 
and  In  the  gentleman's  are  literally  at 
the  end  of  their  rope.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned,  the  real  estate  in- 


dustry, the  housing  construction  in- 
dustry, the  automobile  Industry,  and 
many  more  are  finally  out  of  operat- 
ing capital.  With  the  problem  of  high 
Interest  rates  which  devastate  our 
economy,  we  simply  cannot  continue 
to  Ignore  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
once  again  like  to  reiterate  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gingrich),  that  his  Interesting 
and  pentratlng  analysis  of  these  prob- 
lems I  found  very  thoughtful  and  very 
enlightening,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris)  very  much. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  for 
bringing  this  special  order  to  the  floor. 

I  have  joined  the  gentleman  In  circu- 
lating this  letter  so  that  we  can  strike 
out  a  position  which  I  think  Is  certain- 
ly four-square  In  the  middle  of  where 
America  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  has  talked  about  a 
number  of  key  points  that  character- 
ize the  debate  today  between  the  liber- 
al welfare  state  and  the  conservative 
opportunity  state.  On  every  one  of 
those  points.  I  think  the  action  or  in- 
action we  have  seen  in  this  House 
points  up  the  fact  that  that  debate  Is 
very  real  here,  although  sometimes 
submerged  in  inactivity  or  procedural 
votes. 

On  the  spending  side,  the  gentleman 
has  suggested,  for  instance,  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  acceptance  In  the 
country  at  large  for  the  size  of  the 
President's  deficits.  But  how  much 
more  opposition  would  there  be  In  the 
countryside  If  they  knew  that  without 
the  President's  suggested  cuts  the  def- 
icit would  not  be  $91  or  $92  billion,  it 
would  be  more  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$142  to  $152  billion? 

And  how  well  would  the  people  of 
America  respond  If  they  knew  that 
this  democratically  controlled  Con- 
gress and  every  single  committee  that 
have  acted  thus  far  this  year  have  ba- 
sically violated  the  parameters  of  the 
President's  budget  and  have  busted 
that  budget? 

Time  and  time  again  when  the 
option  has  been  "shall  we  break  out  of 
the  old  tradition  of  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  or  shall  we  remain  there  because 
that  Is  the  only  place  we  feel  comfort- 
able?" the  decision  has  been  made  in 
committee  after  committee  to  have 
business  as  usual.  I  think  that  America 
has  a  right  to  know  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  coming  across,  certainly 
in  terms  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
here  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  cru- 
cial question  of  control  of  individual 


lives.  The  President  has  talked  about 
the  whole  program  of  federalism.  And 
what  did  we  hear  from  some  of  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
when  the  President  presented  It?  They 
said  It  was  a  diversionary  tactic  to  take 
the  minds  of  the  American  people 
away  from  the  present  economic  con- 
dition. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  foresight  to 
look  ahead  and  say  that  unless  we 
make  some  fundamental  changes  at 
this  time  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship of  local  and  State  governments  to 
their  people  as  opposed  to  the  Federal 
Government's  having  the  total  rela- 
tionship to  their  people,  then  I  am 
afraid  that  we  have  lost  any  ability  to 
recapture  the  idea  of  States  having 
some  sovereignty  and  of  Individuals 
having  some  control  over  their  lives. 

One  small  example  of  that  would  be 
the  fact  that  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve,  we  passed  out  of  that  committee 
several  months  ago  a  regulatory 
reform  bill,  the  major  regulatory 
reform  bill  that  Is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  this  House.  It  has  been  2  to 
3  months  and  we  have  not  even  seen  It 
scheduled  for  floor  action  to  date.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Danielson.  finally 
gave  up  and  left  this  House,  and  he  Is 
now  sitting  on  a  bench  In  California 
on  the  appellate  level  In  the  State 
courts. 

Where  are  we  going  If  we  are  really 
firmly  convinced  that  the  American 
people  believe  that  we  have  to  take  a 
look  at  overregulation? 

Another  point  the  gentleman  made 
was  on  the  whole  question  of  welfare 
reform  that  must  be  addressed  If  we 
are  going  to  insure  that  the  truly 
needy  get  assistance  and  that  those 
who  would  abuse  the  system  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  to 
abuse  the  system.  And  we  saw  earlier 
today  as  we  played  out  a  little  bit  of 
that  story  when  It  was  suggested  that 
somehow  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hellbent  on  breaking  social 
security.  We  know  what  happened  last 
year  when  the  President  took  a  very 
gutsy  action  In  even  bringing  up  the 
question  of  reforming  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Everything  broke  loose 
here.  The  President  was  criticized. 

I  have  seen  the  bumper  strips,  as  I 
am  sure  you  have,  in  my  district  that 
say,  "Save  the  Social  Security,  Vote 
Democratic."  If  that  Is  not  a  sugges- 
tion of  politicizing  an  issue  on  which 
there  ought  to  be  a  bipartisan,  good- 
faith  effort  to  reach  the  decisions  that 
must  be  made  If  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  problems  that  we  all  acknowledge 
exist  in  social  security,  I  have  never 
seen  the  politicization  of  an  issue. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  talked  about 
the  question  of  crime  and  the  question 
of  concern  for  the  protection  of  Indi- 
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vlduals    We  heard  today  an  explana-  were  very  powerful  men.  They  were    year  now  which  we  could  have  passed 

tlon  of  why  we  have  not  had  much  men  that  Dean  Rusk  once  called  the    or  defeated  or   amended.   There   are 

work  here  In  the  first  3  months  of  the  whales  and  the  minnows.  The  former    many  jobs  to  be  done, 

year   and  one  of  the  major  reasons  is  Secretary  of  State  said  when  he  first        yet,  in  their  effort  to  stem  the  col- 

that  we  had  to  start  over  with  a  new  came  to  Washington  In  the  1950's  if    lapse  of  the  liberal  welfare  state,  the 

budget  That  is  true,  but  that  Is  only  the  President  wanted  to  do  something    liberal     Democratic     leadership     has 

half  the  story   We  have  a  continuing  he  would  Invite  about  six  men  to  the    hidden  and  avoided  virtually  every  de- 

responslbility  from  last  year  for  sub-  White  House  and  they  were  all  whales,    cislon. 

stantlve  legislation  In  committee  after  If  those  six  men  agreed  to  do  some-       j^  the  next  few  weeks  the  American 

committee  Again  I  serve  on  the  Com-  thing,  all  of  the  little  mirmows  did  not    people  can  begin  to  make  their  voices 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  We  have  the  matter.  We  have  seen  In  the  last  few     heard.  We  Intend,  some  50  of  us  al- 

responsibllity  for  crime  legislation.  We  years    that    the    whales    have    disap-    rg^dy  signed  onto  this  letter  on  the 

have  not  passed  forward  one  single  slg-  peared  and  the  minnows  have  grown.     House  side,  to  engage  In  a  fight  which 

nif leant  piece  of  legislation  in  terms  of  and  that  in  many  ways  this  Is  now  a    ^m  culminate  in  June  or  July,  to  say 

law  enforcement  to  this  point,  not  in  House  of  relatively  equal  people.  Ev-    unless  we  can  bring  about  fundamen- 

the  first  3  months  but  in  the  first  15  eryone  in  America  has  a  chance  to  be    ^^1  reform,  unless  we  can  get  a  vote  on 

months  of  this  Congress.  represented,  and  you  lead  the  House    ^  constitutional  amendment  to  require 

in  many  ways  by  leading  the  country.    ^  balanced  budget,  unless  we  can  pro- 

□  1500  I  was  very,  very  struck  by  the  vote    ^g^t  the  income  tax  cuts  which  aUow 

I  think  that  is  something  we  have  on    taxes    last    year    when    President     y^^   ^  spend  the  money   you   earn, 

not  talked  about  and  something  we  Reagan,  on  a  Monday  night,  made  an    imiess  we  can  cut  Government  spend- 

must  begin  to  talk  about  on  this  floor,  eloquent  speech  and  said  to  the  Amerl-    ^^  ^^d  bring  that  budget  toward  a 

Finally,  the  gentleman  has  suggest-  can  people,  "I  need  your  help.  If  you  j-eal  balance,  we  are  going  to  fight  to 
ed  we  will  have  before  us  an  opportu-  will  write  or  wire  your  Congressman,  foj.ce  the  liberal  welfare  state  to  face 
nlty  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  the  econ-  together  we  can  pass  the  biggest  tax  j^^e  kind  of  crisis  which  already  affects 
omy  in  a  real  fashion  when  we  talk  cut  In  American  history."  fg^l  estate,  home  building,  the  lumber 
about  extending  the  debt  celling.  I  One  Democratic  Member  from  industry,  the  automobUe  industry,  the 
think  the  gentleman  has  placed  his  Texas  got  up  on  Wednesday  after  that  g^^j  industry,  and  a  host  of  other 
finger  on  a  very  crucial  point.  That  Is  Monday  night  speech  and  he  said:  businesses.  I  think  now  is  the  time  to 
when  we  wiU  have  some  leverage  here.  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  good  Democrat  grange  things.  I  think  in  the  next  few 
Try  as  some  have  to  create  a  hobgob-  and  I  would  like  to  vote  with  you.  but  months  we  can  make  the  transition 
lin  out  of  Reaganomlcs,  they  have  not  I  have  a  small  town  of  92  people  in  my  ^^^^  ^  liberal  welfare  state  to  a  con- 
fooled  the  people.  Even  though  there  district  in  west  Texas.  After  the  servatlve  opportunity  society, 
was  a  nationwide  poll  several  weeks  Monday  night  speech  of  the  President  ^^  parriS  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
ago  bandied  about  by  the  Washington  a  woman  got  very  excited  and  very  gentleman  yield  further"* 
Post  that  suggested  56  percent  of  the  committed  to  helping  hun,  and  she  de-  GINGRICH  I  will  vleld  aealn  to 
people  do  not  agree  with  the  Reagan-  cided  her  town  was  not  big  enough,  -iv  f riSid  Som^ri^ 
omics,  the  rest  of  that  poll  suggested,  and  so  she  went  out  to  the  surround-  "^Hl^^l^^^'J^^^  no  desire  to 
when  you  break  down  Reaganomlcs  to  Ing  ranches  and  farms,  and  this  mom-  Mr.  FAKKife.  i  nave  no  aesire  to 
The  element^  the  gentlema^  has  talked  Ing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  200  signa-  trespass  on  he  time  of  my  friend  from 
about  here,  the  conservative  opportu-  tures  from  the  people  of  that  neigh-  ^^°/f?*- /  A"«^''*"J^«1\° '^^^'"P^^*^ 
nX  sUte,  on  every  single  one  of  borhood  asking  me  to  vote  with  the  that  the  etter  to  which  the  gentleman 
"hoS  point^  the  American^ people.  In  President"  fe'e'red  In  his  previous  remarks  states 
esSJcrwSt  to  support  what  Presl-  The  gentleman  from  Texas  looked  at  that  the  seven  major  policy  goals  that 
52ft  Rei^  has  Sdked  about  and  the  Speaker  and  he  said:  "Mr.  Speak-  we  tWnk  the  American  people  should 
what  thosi  of  us  who  support  the  con-  er,  I  don't  know  what  It  means  In  Mas-  support  and  so  forth,  and  thereby,  is 
^VJatlve  opportunity  sUte  have  at-  sachusetts  when  200  people  write  you  ff^^^^'l^^f;/"  y,fS*o?th^1^^^^^ 
tempted  to  do  here  in  the  House.  from  a  town  of  92,  but  it  means  In    Uon.  that  the  ftret  of  those  i^^^^^^^ 

So  maybe  there  has  been  a  good  job  Texas  that  I  am  voting  with  the  Presl-  nation.  Later  on  in  the  letter  is  out- 
of  besiJrching  the  idea  of  Reagan-  dent."  "ned.  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  if 
omics  but  that  is  a  challenge  to  us  in  The  people  of  America  do  have  a  we  do  not  do  what  some  of  us  are  at- 
the  House.  I  congratulate  the  gentle-  chance  for  the  next  several  weeks  and  tempting  to  do  that  we  will  have  the 
man  for  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  the  Members  of  Congress  will  be  same  old  problems  we  have  historical- 
take  up  that  challenge  and  deal  with  it  home.  I  hope  that  every  American  ly  struggled  with,  and  the  first  of 
in  a  meaningful  way  and  with  some  le-  who  has  had  to  change  their  life,  and  those  is  higher  inflation, 
verage  The  opportunity  we  will  be  every  business  man  or  woman  faced  If  I  as  one  Member  of  this  body  am 
given  to  do  that  Is  with  the  resolution  with  16  percent  Interest  rates,  every  encouraged  by  the  situation  in  con- 
concerning  the  Increase  in  the  debt  auto  worker  faced  with  layoffs,  every  temporary  America,  it  is  that  I  am  en- 
celling,  lumberjack  faced  with  unemployment,    couraged  by  the  increasing  knowledge 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time  that  across  this  Nation  every  Ameri-    of  the  young  people  of  this  Nation  of 

and  Indulgence.  can  will  walk  up  to  their  Congressman    what  inflation  has  done  to  them,  and 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle-  or  Congresswoman  and  say.  "What  are    why  we  simply  must  get  a  handle  on 

man    from    California    for    his   com-  you  going  to  do  to  change  the  liberal    It.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 

ments.  He  is  a  leader  in  this  effort  to  welfare  state?  What  are  you  going  to    man  in  the  well  of  an  example  that 

begin  this  focus.  do  to  bring  down  interest  rates?  What    was  initlaUy  outlined  by  our  mutual 

I  often  think  that  people  really  do  are  you  going  to  do  to  get  to  a  bal-    friend    from    Michigan,    Mr.    Vander 

not  understand  how  the  House  works  anced  budget?"                                            Jagt,  in  a  speech  about  IVz  years  ago 

in  the  modem  era.  We,  I  think,  are  dif-  If  the  Member  is  a  liberal  Democrat    when   he   indicated   that  If  inflation 

ferent  than  we  were  under  Sam  Ray-  and  they  say   "Oh,  we  can't  deal  with    persisted  at  the  same  rate  that  it  was 

bum.  In  Sam  Raybum's  day  you  could  all  of  these  things, "  as  my  good  friend    in  the  highest  quarter  of  that  year  of 

lead  the  House  of  Representatives  and  from  California  said,  that  Is  Just  sheer    1980,  today's  babies,  when  they  got 

the  country  by  having  a  half  dozen  baloney.  There  are  many  issues  which    ready  to  buy  a  part  of  the  great  Amer- 

men  who  met  down  in  what  was  called  for  the  last  90  days  we  could  have    lean    dream,    the    3-bedroom.    2-bath 

the  board  of  education  and  they  sat  dealt  with.  There  are  many  bills  which    single-family  home  on  a  quarter  acre 

around  late  in  the  aftemoon.  They  have  been  in  the  Congress  for  over  a    lot,      perhaps      $100,000,      $105,000, 
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$110,000  in  contemporary  suburbs  of 
America  today,  by  the  time  that  hap- 
pens, if  inflation  stayed  at  that  high- 
est rate  for  35  years,  that  average 
American  home  will  cost  $6  million. 
When  I  use  that  example  and  make 
that  sUtement  to  young  people  in  my 
district  they  say.  "How  can  that  be. 
Congressman?  That  is  not  possible." 
But  if  one  simply  takes  the  kitchen 
calculator  and  compounds  $100,000  or 
thereabouts  by  35  years,  that  is  the 
number. 

I  submit  that  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation  are  beginning  finally  to 
comprehend  the  fact  that  we  simply 
cannot  continue  to  pave  the  streets 
with  gold  in  this  Nation,  to  buy  inter- 
national friendships,  to  do  everything 
for  everybody  from  the  day  they  are 
bom  to  the  day  they  die  using  "free 
money"  which  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers. 

If  there  is  one  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  entire  scenario  that  we  have  dis- 
ciissed  here  with  the  assistance  and 
the  contribution  of  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  it  Is  that  I  think  that  the 
message  is  finally  beginning  to  pene- 
trate increasingly  to  the  younger  imjp- 
ulation  of  this  Nation  for  which  we 
can  all  be  thankful. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  raised  a  point  which  I 
think  is  central  to  the  failure  of  the 
liberal  welfare  state. 

I  have  on  my  office  wall  money  from 
Weimar.  Germany,  in  the  1920s,  given 
to  me  by  a  refugee  from  Germany  who 
became  the  mayor  of  Carrolton,  a  man 
named  Ted  Hirsch.  The  money  is  over- 
printed. You  have  first  the  100  mark, 
and  then  stamped  on  top  of  that  is  the 
500  mark,  and  1.000  mark,  because 
money  was  falling  apart  so  fast  that  it 
literally  was  not  worth  the  time,  and 
they  could  not  affort  to  print  new 
money.  I  had  thought  that  we  should 
make  the  new  first-class  stamp  with  its 
"C"  the  symbol  of  what  we  are  faced 
with  in  the  1980's.  The  post  office  de- 
cided that  inflation  was  going  to  run 
on  so  rapidly  that  they  were  going  to 
have  to  raise  the  price  of  stamps  so 
frequently  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
time  to  print  the  number  of  cents  it 
would  cost.  We  stood  on  the  edge  of 
hyperinflation. 

Frankly,  the  Reagan  economic  re- 
covery program  has  begun  to  work.  A 
man  told  me  today  that  gas  prices  in 
Baton  Rouge,  which  has  been  at  $1.35 
in  January  of  1981,  thanks  to  a  gas 
war  right  now,  are  down  to  90  cents  a 
gallon  in  Baton  Rouge.  We  have  seen 
a  general  drop  in  the  inflation  rate. 
We  see  the  beginnings  of  real  hope 
that  we  can  get  back  to  stability  and 
to  a  chance  to  build  real  factories,  to 
create  real  jobs. 

But  we  will  not  get  there  if  the  liber- 
al Democrats  succeed  in  avoiding 
change.  We  are  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  is  halfway  across  the  bridge 


and  now  we  are  wrestling  with  our- 
selves. Will  we  go  all  the  way?  Will  we 
finish  the  process  President  Reagan 
began?  Will  we  bring  the  budget  under 
control,  bring  down  Interest  rates  and 
create  a  future  in  which  every  Ameri- 
can has  a  job.  or  will  we  instead  con- 
tinue the  current  balancing  act  in 
which  the  Democratic  leadership  op- 
poses any  change,  even  If  that  means 
16-  to  20-percent  interest  rates  and  col- 
lapse of  American  business? 

Luckily,  this  is  a  free  country. 
Unlike  Poland,  every  American  has  a 
chance  to  have  their  voice  heard.  Now 
during  the  Easter  recess  Is  the  time 
for  Americans  who  are  concerned  to 
say  to  their  Congressman.  "Please  vote 
against  the  debt  limit:  please  bring  the 
liberal  welfare  state  to  a  halt.  Please 
stop  whatever  has  to  be  stopped  In 
order  to  bring  interest  rates  down  to 
reasonable  levels,  in  order  to  create 
new  jobs,  in  order  to  bring  prosperity 
back  to  America." 

Between  now  and  Jime  we  have  a 
chance.  As  President  Reagan  said,  our 
generation  does  have  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  But  that  rendezvous  In- 
cludes stopping  now,  shifting  from  the 
liberal  welfare  state  to  a  conservative 
opportunity  state,  building  a  new  and 
better  future.  That  will  happen  only  if 
the  American  people  make  their  voices 
heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


CROWDING  OUT  AND  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  SAFETY  NET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Small  Business  Oversight  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  opened  a 
series  of  hearings  yesterday  on  the 
impact  on  small  business  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  budget  and 
program  cuts. 

These  cuts  have  been  proposed  as 
our  Nation's  15  million  small  business- 
es experience  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems since  the  Great  Depression. 
These  problems  are  discussed  in  great 
detail  in  a  report  President  Reagan  re- 
leased last  month  entitled  "The  State 
of  Small  Business."  The  President  is 
to  be  commended  for  issuing  a  report 
that  provides  a  wealth  of  information 
on  the  condition  of  small  business.  I 
have  read  it  carefully  and  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  review  what  it  and  other 
studies  say  about  small  business  today. 
They  find  that: 

Business  failures  compiled  by  Dxm  & 
Bradstreet  are  running  at  near  depres- 
sion levels.  The  President's  report  says 
total  business  failures  have  risen  at 
least  30  percent  during  the  past  year. 

Small  business'  share  of  the  gross 
national  product  is  shrinking.  It 
dropped  to  39  percent  by  1976  from  43 


percent  in  1963  and  has  fallen  since 
because  of  inflation  and  recession. 

Small  business  Income  has  dropped 
12  percent  in  the  past  2  years. 

Small  businesses  are  paying  10  to  12 
percentage  points  above  the  inflation 
rate  on  their  bank  loans,  the  highest 
interest  rates  since  before  World  War 
II. 

Small  businesses  are  being  crowded 
out  of  bank  lending  by  large  corpora- 
tions. This  is  a  primary  finding  of  the 
President's  report.  The  report  warns 
that  this  hits  small  businesses  espe- 
cially hard  because  they  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  bank  borrowing  for  cap- 
ital. 

The  President's  report  makes  clear 
that  small  business  is  being  hit  harder 
by  the  current  recession  than  large 
business. 

These  findings  have  grave  implica- 
tions for  small  business  and  our  econo- 
my. Over  the  last  decade,  we  have 
come  to  rely  on  small  business  to 
create  millions  of  new  jobs  and  to  keep 
our  economy  productive  and  competi- 
tive. Prof.  David  Birch  of  MIT.  a  lead- 
ing student  of  job  creation,  tells  us 
that  "larger  firms  are  no  longer  the 
major  providers  of  new  jobs  to  Ameri- 
cans." His  studies  show  that  almost  90 
percent  of  the  recent  new  net  employ- 
ment in  our  economy  has  come  from 
firms  with  500  or  fewer  employees  and 
that  firms  with  20  or  fewer  employees 
have  accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of 
the  new  jobs. 

Moreover,  smaU  businesses  have 
been  at  the  cutting  edge  of  innovation. 
The  National  Science  Foundation's 
"Science  Indicators"  report  for  1976 
states  that  small  business  produces  24 
times  more  innovation  per  R.  &  D. 
dollar  than  large  firms  and  4  times 
more  than  medium-sized  firms. 

Over  this  decade,  at  least  15  mlUion 
new  jobs  will  have  to  be  created  to 
employ  our  expanding  adult  popula- 
tion. That  does  not  Include  the  jobs 
needed  to  replace  lost  jobs  and  put  our 
unemployed  back  to  work.  I  am  espe- 
cially concerned  about  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  because  of  the  chronically 
high  unemployment  rate  in  the  area 
of  western  New  York  that  I  represent. 
That  unemployment  rate,  14.3  per- 
cent, is  now  higher  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

Clearly,  small  business  will  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  many  of  these  new 
jobs  and  to  generate  the  innovations, 
the  new  technologies,  and  the  new 
companies  essential  to  revitalizing  our 
economy.  I  hope  it  can  meet  these  ex- 
pectations. 

The  hearing  I  held  yesterday  focuses 
on  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's guaranteed  business  loan  pro- 
gram and  what  role  it  plays  in  making 
capital  available  to  small  business  in 
the  current  economic  climate. 

Since  it  began  in  1954.  the  SBA 
guaranteed   loan   program   has  made 
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almost  300,000  business  loans  totaling 
$26.9  billion.  These  loans  have  been 
used  to  start  new  small  businesses,  tide 
healthy  small  businesses  over  difficult 
times,  and  create  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs. 

Over  10.000  banks  participate  in  the 
SBA  guaranteed  business  loan  pro- 
gram and  have  found  it  an  important 
mechanism  for  channeling  much- 
needed  lending  to  small  business. 

Small  businesses  rely  on  these  loans 
to  help  them  cope  with  and  recover 
from  a  recession.  These  loans  are  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  any  recovery. 
At  the  hearing,  I  cited  a  graph  pre- 
pared at  my  direction  that  compares 
SBA  guaranteed  loan  approvals  and 
small  business  borrowing  with  the  eco- 
nomic cycles.  This  graph  demonstrates 
the  demand  for  SBA  guaranteed  loans 
as  a  recovery  begins. 


Today,  high  interest  rates  and  the 
increasing  use  by  large  corporations  of 
short-term  borrowing  for  financing 
make  the  SBA  guaranteed  loans  more 
important  than  ever  to  small  business- 
es. As  the  President's  report  points 
out:  "Approximately  80  percent  of 
small  businesses  rely  on  financing 
from  depository  institutions." 

Yet,  it  continues,  small  businesses 
"cannot  compete  with  large  businesses 
for  bank  funds." 

SUtlstics  have  shown  that  during  tight 
money  periods  large  businesses  move  Into 
short-term  markets  because  they  defer  the 
issuance  of  corporate  bonds  In  the  bond 
market.  Consequently,  small  businesses  are 
less  able  to  compete  In  the  bank  loan 
market  during  tight  money  periods. 

The  crowding  out  of  small  business- 
es from  short-term  borrowing  Is  a  very 
serious  problem.  "It  Is  clear  that  the 


small  business  share  of  total  loans  ap- 
proved has  dropped  substantially 
during  1981,"  the  report  says.  "There 
Is  a  'crowding  out'  of  small  business  as 
banks  choose  to  meet  the  large  loan 
demands  of  larger  firms." 

The  report  says  that  small-size 
loans— those  under  $500.000— have 
fallen  from  a  recent  high  of  51  percent 
of  all  short-term  bank  losms.  February 
of  1979,  to  a  low  of  19.7  percent  In 
August  of  1981.  The  Implication  is 
that  small  businesses  needing  small 
loans  are  being  crowded  out  of  credit 
markets  by  the  competition  of  large 
corporations  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
report,  highlights  this  pattern.  It  also 
indicates  the  Impact  of  the  large  loans 
received  by  corporations  to  finance 
mergers. 


SHORT-TERM  BANK  LOANS  BY  LOAN  SIZE,  DOLLAR  AMOUNT,  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 
[In  inflnre  of  doRn] 
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20.1 
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Cleaily.  small  business  needs  a 
mechanism  like  the  SBA  guaranteed 
loan  program  to  assure  it  access  to 
bank  borrowing. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  proposed  cutting  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  deeply  for  the  second 
year  In  a  row.  Under  SBA's  plans,  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  would  be  re- 
duced to  $2.4  billion  In  fiscal  1983 
from  $3.3  billion  In  fiscal  1982,  a  27- 
percent  reduction.  As  you  recall,  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  was  cut  last 
year  to  $3.3  billion  from  $4.5  billion  In 
fiscal  1981,  a  27-percent  reduction.  If 
the  cuts  for  fiscal  1983  are  approved, 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  will  have 
been  reduced  by  one-half  In  just  2 
years. 

The  President's  major  themes  report 
which  accompanied  this  year's  budget 
indicated  that  the  administration 
plans  to  cut  SBA  guaranteed  loan 
commitments  to  $1.15  billion  by  fiscal 
1987.  These  deep  cuts  do  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  We  have  been  hearing  from 
the  administration  for  the  past  year 
how  Federal  loan  guarantees  distort 
the  credit  markets  and  "crowd  out  le- 
gitimate private  sector  financing 
needs,"  to  quote  Lawrence  Kudlow, 
OMB's  chief  economist.  We  also  heard 


that  since  demand  for  SBA  guaranteed 
loans  is  off  because  of  the  recession, 
the  program  should  be  cut  deeply  and 
permanently. 

Unfortunately,  small  business'  spe- 
cial problems  and  needs  are  Ignored  by 
the  administration  as  it  seeks  to  justi- 
fy its  unilateral  reductions  in  the  SBA 
guaranteed  loan  program.  Its  main 
falling  is  that  it  ignores  reality. 

The  reality  for  small  business  today 
is  that  It  has  been  crowded  out  of  the 
short-term  bank  borrowing  market, 
the  primary  source  of  its  financing. 

The  reality  Is  that  small  business 
demand  for  guaranteed  loans  will 
shoot  up  by  the  middle  of  this  reces- 
sion and  when  the  long-hoped-for  re- 
covery occurs. 

The  reality  Is  that  more  capital  must 
be  made  available  for  small  business  if 
we  are  to  create  needed  new  jobs  and 
relnvlgorate  our  economy. 

The  reality  Is  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  flexible  SBA  guaranteed  business 
loan  program  that  Is  attuned  to  small 
business  needs  and  borrowing  pat- 
terns—a program  that  helps  healthy 
small  businesses  weather  recession  and 
helps  small  businesses  start  up  and 
expand  during  recovery. 


Yesterday's  hearing  heard  from 
small  businessmen  and  bankers  how 
SBA  guaranteed  loans  have  saved  jobs, 
created  new  jobs,  helped  healthy  small 
businesses  through  recessionary  times, 
and  created  new  businesses  at  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  technology. 

It  also  heard: 

How  the  SBA  guaranteed  loans  are 
made  with  private  money,  not  taxpay- 
ers' money; 

That  lending  decisions  under  the 
SBA  guaranteed  loan  program  are 
made  by  the  marketplace  and  the  local 
bank; 

That  the  SBA  loan  guarantee  re- 
duces the  element  of  risk  and  provides 
an  incentive  for  the  bank  to  lend  to 
small  businesses  and  help  their  com- 
munities; 

How  the  SBA  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram has  provided  an  essential  safety 
net  for  small  business— a  net  that  Is 
being  shredded. 

I  want  to  add  one  further  point  that 
demonstrates  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  administration's  proposals  to  ef- 
fectively eliminate  SBA  guaranteed 
loans.  I  learned  at  hearings  on  produc- 
tivity held  by  my  subcommittee  last 
week  that  the  Japanese  Government 
has  four  agencies  that  can  lend,  direct- 
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ly  or  indirectly,  up  to  $20  billion  to 
small  businesses  in  that  country.  That 
demonstrates  the  importance  the  Jap- 
anese, our  major  competitor  at  home 
and  abroad,  place  on  maintaining  a 
vigorous  small  business  sector.  This  Is 
just  the  type  of  support  we  should  be 
providing  to  our  battered  small  busi- 
ness sector.  We  can  only  have  a  strong, 
broad-based  recovery  if  we  have 
healthy  and  dynamic  small  business- 
es.* 


VOTINO  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  AND  THE  EL- 
DERLY ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pish)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  insure  that 
all  handicapped  auid  elderly  Americans 
are  provided  access  to  registration 
sites  and  polling  places  in  order  to 
fully  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote.  Congressman  Douc  Wal- 
GRZN  joins  me  in  sponsoring  this  im- 
portant bill. 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  right 
for  American  citizens  than  the  right  to 
vote.  But  voting  can  be  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible  task  for  handi- 
capped and  elderly  citizens  in  many 
Federal  and  State  elections.  Architec- 
tural barriers  such  as  steps  or  inad- 
equate doorways  often  prevent  per- 
sons in  wheelchairs  from  reaching  the 
voting  booth.  Oral  instructions  for  the 
blind  and  written  instructions  for  the 
deaf  are  provided  in  few  jurisdictions 
in  the  United  States.  And  the  elderly, 
many  of  whom  are  disabled,  are  dis- 
couraged from  exercising  their  right 
to  vote  for  many  of  the  same  reasons. 

The  Voting  Rights  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  Elderly  Act  will  pro- 
vide access  at  a  minimal  cost.  Federsd 
law  now  requires  that  buildings  which 
house  Federal  programs  or  are  built 
with  Federal  funds  be  accessible  to  the 
handicapped.  Simply  by  moving  regis- 
tration sites  and  polling  places  to 
these  buildings,  a  State  could  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
State  officials  ue  given  sufficient 
flexibility  to  provide  accessibility. 
Nine  States  have  already  been  success- 
ful in  implementing  similar  legislation. 

The  handicapped  and  the  elderly 
should  be  provided  every  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  My  bill 
would  remove  the  unnecessary  and 
complicated  obstacles  to  voting  for 
these  individuals,  further  expanding 
the  fundamental  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  express  their  views  in  the 
voting  t>ooth. 

A  copy  of  the  act,  along  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  the  need  for  its  enactment  fol- 
lows. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  Congressman  Walgrch  in 


sponsoring  the  Voting  Rights  for  the 
Handicapped  and  the  Elderly  Act. 

H.R. 6036 

A  bill  to  provide  that  regiatratton  and  poll- 
ing places  for  Federal  elections  be  accessi- 
ble to  handicapped  and  elderly  individ- 
uals, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting  Rights  for 
the  Handicapped  and  the  Elderly  Act." 

PURFOSE 

SscTiON  1.  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
In  enacting  this  Act  to  promote  the  funda- 
mental right  to  vote  by  requiring  registra- 
tion and  polling  places  for  Federal  elections 
to  be  readily  accessible  to  handicapped  and 
elderly  individuals. 

sKLEcnoif  or  rxgistration  Ain>  polling 

FLACKS 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  promulgate,  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  guidelines 
to  assure  that  registration  and  polling  place 
facilities  used  for  Federal  elections  are  read- 
ily accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped 
and  elderly  individuals.  Such  guidelines  at  a 
minimum  shall  require:  (1)  that  all  poUlng 
places  shall  be  located  (I)  In  any  building  or 
other  facility  which  Is  or  can  be  made  acces- 
sible, by  temporary  ramp  or  otherwise,  to 
Individuals  in  wheelchairs  on  election  days 
for  all  hours  during  which  said  polling 
places  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  Federal 
election;  and  (11)  on  the  ground  level  of  the 
building  or  other  facility  or  at  a  location 
within  such  building  or  facility  as  Is  accessi- 
ble by  elevator:  and  (2)  that  all  places  of 
registration  shall  be  located  (I)  In  any  build- 
ing or  other  facility  which  Is  or  can  be  made 
accessible  by  temporary  ramp  or  otherwise 
to  individuals  in  wheelchairs  for  all  hours 
during  which  said  places  of  registration  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a  F^eral  election: 
and  (11)  on  the  ground  level  of  the  building 
or  other  facility  or  at  a  location  within  such 
building  or  facility  aa  is  acceaslble  by  eleva- 
tor. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
above  shall  not  apply  to  registration  places 
located  In  private  residences  or  to  tempo- 
rary places  of  registration  designated  or 
used  by  deputy  or  assistant  registrars  on  a 
one  time  or  occasional  basis:  Provided,  how- 
ever, the  comparable  registration  proce- 
dures and/or  registration  places  which 
comply  with  the  guidelines  are  available  to 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 

(c)  The  requirements  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  State  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  Attorney  General,  (1) 
has  established  by  law  guidelines  for  regis- 
tration and  polling  places  at  least  as  strin- 
gent aa  those  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  has 
adopted  and  is  implementing  adequate  pro- 
cedures for  the  enforcement  of  such  State's 
guidelines.  The  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire such  State  to  keep  records  and  make 
reports  as  are  necessary  to  implement  this 
Act. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  legal  Justification  for 
decreasing,  or  failing  to  increase,  the 
number  of  places  provided  for  registration 
or  the  number  of  polling  places. 


VOTING  AND  RKGISTRATION  AIDS 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  State  shall  make  available 
registration  and  voting  aids  for  handicapped 
and  elderly  individuals  in  Federal  elections. 
These  aids  shall  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

( 1 )  instructions,  printed  In  large  type,  con- 
spicuously displayed  at  each  voter  registra- 
tion site  and  polling  place,  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide hearing  impaired  and  seriously  visually 
Impaired  Individuals  with  adequate  Informa- 
tion as  to  how  and  where  they  may  register 
and  vote. 

(2)  paper  ballots,  available  at  each  polling 
place,  for  the  use  of  voters  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  prevented  from  voting  because  of 
their  Inability  to  operate  a  voting  machine. 

(3)  absentee  ballots,  available  to  any 
handicapped  or  elderly  individual  who,  be- 
cause of  handicap  or  age.  Is  unable  to  go  to 
the  polling  facility  In  a  Federal  election. 
The  deadlines  for  requesting  and  submitting 
an  absentee  ballot  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  latest  deadlines 
prescribed  by  State  law  for  other  persons 
voting  by  absentee  ballot. 

(4)  the  opportunity  for  any  handicapped 
or  elderly  Individual  who,  because  of  handi- 
cap or  age,  requires  assistance  In  casting  a 
vote,  to  select  a  person  of  his  or  her  choice 
to  accompany  such  Individual  Into  the  poll- 
ing place  to  assist  In  the  casting  of  the  vote. 

(b)  The  appropriate  election  officials  of 
each  State  shall  issue  public  notice  In  each 
voting  precinct  of  the  requirement  for  and 
the  availability  of  these  registration  and 
voting  aids,  which  notice  shall  be  notice-ef- 
fective for  all  handicapped  and  elderly  indi- 
viduals. This  notice  shall  be  issued  as  early 
as  practicable,  but  In  any  case  not  later  than 
sixty  days  before  any  Federal  election  or 
the  registration  deadline  for  such  election. 

ENPORCEMKirr 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al has  reason  to  believe  that  (Da  registra- 
tion or  polling  place  does  not  comply  with 
the  standards  prescribed  under  section  3(a), 
or  (2)  a  State  has  failed  to  provide  registra- 
tion and  voting  aids  as  required  by  section  4, 
the  Attorney  General  may  Institute,  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  any  actions  in  an 
appropriate  United  States  district  court 
against  the  State,  Including  actions  for  in- 
junctive relief,  as  may  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  an  individual  has  reason  to 
believe  that  (1)  a  registration  or  polling 
place  does  not  comply  with  the  standards 
prescribed  under  section  3(a)  or  (2)  a  State 
has  failed  to  provide  registration  and  voting 
aids  as  required  by  section  4,  and  that  indi- 
vidual Is  personally  aggrieved  or  is  acting  on 
behalf  of  an  Individual  personally  aggrieved 
by  failure  of  the  State  to  comply  with  this 
Act,  that  individual  may  Institute  any  ac- 
tions In  an  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  a^lnst  the  State,  Including  ac- 
tions for  injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  this  Act. 

Dxratmoifs 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 

(1)  "elderly  individual"  means  an  individ- 
ual 65  years  of  age  or  older: 

(2)  "election  for  Federal  office"  means  a 
general,  special,  primary,  or  runoff  election 
for  the  Office  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
Congress: 

(3)  "handicapped  individual"  means  an  in- 
dividual qualified  to  vote,  who,  by  reason  of 
Illness,  trijury,  age.  congenital  malfunction. 
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or  other  permanent  or  temportu-y  incapacity 
or  disability,  is  unable  without  accessible  fa- 
cilities or  registration  and  voting  aids  to 
have  access  to  registration  and  voting  equal 
to  that  available  to  persons  who  are  not  so 
affected: 

(4)  "SUte"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
where  the  context  so  requires,  this  term  In- 
cludes a  political  subdivision  that  has  re- 
sponsibility for  registration  or  election; 

(5)  "voting  precinct"  means  the  area  in- 
habited by  all  individuals  assigned  to  one 
polling  place  for  a  Federal  election. 

Sec.  6.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act  of 
1982  and  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  sliall  not  constitute  a  bar  to  compli- 
ance with  any  provision  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act  of  1982  and  shall  not 
constitute  a  defense  to  any  violation  there- 
of. 

Sec.  7.  Effective  date.  This  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  becoming  law. 

Vonwo  Rights  fob  the  Hahdicaffed  and 
THE  Elderly  Act 

Voting  is  a  fundamental  right  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  to  all  American  citizens. 
Yet.  because  of  Inaccessible  registration  and 
poUIng  places,  many  disabled  and  elderly 
Americans  are  precluded  from  exercising 
this  treasured  right.  The  Voting  Rights  for 
the  Handicapped  and  the  Elderly  Act  seeks 
to  provide  barrier-free  access  to  registration 
and  polling  places. 

The  Act  requires  that  all  registration 
sites,  other  than  those  in  private  residences 
.  or  temporary,  one-time  places,  and  all  poll- 
ing places,  be  located  In  facilities  that  pro- 
vide temporary  or  permanent  access  by 
ramps  or  other  means  to  individuals  in 
wheelchairs.  The  exception  for  private  resi- 
dences and  one-time  official  registration 
sites  exists  as  long  as  other,  accessible  facili- 
ties are  available  for  handicapped  and  elder- 
ly individuals  to  register  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

The  Act  mandates  that  supplemental 
voting  and  registration  aids  l>e  made  avail- 
able to  handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 
Briefly,  such  aids  include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to,  written  instructions  for  the  deaf, 
paper  ballots  for  those  unable  to  operate  a 
voting  machine,  and  absentee  ballots  for 
those  unable  to  travel  to  a  polling  site.  Fi- 
nally, the  Act  allows  individuals  who  require 
assistance  in  casting  their  votes  to  designate 
individuals  of  their  choice  to  assist  them  in 
casting  their  ballots. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  legislation 
that  would  open  the  electoral  process  to  all 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals  is  espe- 
cially desirable  at  the  present  time.  A  few  of 
these  reasons  are  as  follows: 

Over  thirty-five  million  disabled  and  el- 
derly Americans  face  Innumerable  barriers 
when  they  attempt  to  exercise  their  funda- 
mental right  to  vote.  For  these  persons,  the 
right  to  vote  is  virtually  abrogated;  their  ab- 
sence from  the  political  process  is  all  too 
frequent.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  individuals  in  wheelchairs  to  arrive  at 
polling  sites  only  to  find  that  arcliitectural 
barriers  physically  bar  them  from  the  poll- 
ing place  doors.  Similarly,  oral  directions 
typically  provided  at  voter  registration  cen- 
ters are  of  no  use  to  deaf  individuals  who 
would  benefit  greatly  from  written  instruc- 
tions. Finally,  the  voting  ballot  U  Itself 
often  an  obstacle  to  effective  political  par- 


ticipation by  the  1.300,000  individuals  who 
are  severely  visually  Impaired.  For  these 
populations,  the  need  for  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  effective  exercise  of  their 
franchise  cannot  be  overstated. 

A  most  compelling  reason  for  passage  of 
federal  voter  accessibility  legislation  Is  the 
confusion  among  state  laws  regarding  voting 
assistance  for  the  handicapped  and  t*ie  el- 
derly. Currently,  lengthy,  expensive  a'  d 
complex  absentee  voting  procedures  In  soinp 
states  serve  only  to  discourage,  and  8om< 
times  eliminate  the  voice  of  the  handi 
capped  person  In  the  political  process. 
While  all  states  permit  physically  handi- 
capped voters  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  the 
Inconveniences  and  expenses  often  associat- 
ed with  casting  these  ballots  have  frequent- 
ly been  equated  with  a  poll  tax.  For  exam- 
ple, some  states  require  the  submission  of 
doctor's  statements  with  absentee  ballots; 
others  mandate  that  the  ballots  be  nota- 
rized; still  others  require  that  the  ballots  be 
cast  so  early  that  the  voter  Is  deprived  of 
the  right  to  make  decisions  based  on  last 
minute  information  and  impressions.  In  all 
of  these  states,  the  handicapped  voter  is 
often  unaware  that  the  polling  place  Is  inac- 
cessible until  Election  Day,  when  it  Is  too 
late  to  obtain  an  absentee  ballot. 

State  laws  also  vary  widely  in  their  re- 
quirements for  structural  accessibility.  As 
many  as  thirty  states  do  not  provide  for  spe- 
cial consideration  by  election  officials  for 
the  needs  of  handicapped  voters,  and  only 
nine  states  have  provisions  for  mandatory 
accessibility  to  polling  and  registration  sites. 
Finally,  provisions  for  registration  and  curb- 
side  voting  are  equally  varied  across  the 
states.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  eliminate  the  need  for  many  of 
these  conflicting  sUtutes,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  degree  of  uniformity  among  state 
voting  processes.  Furthermore,  easier  acces- 
sibility tliat  cuts  through  these  varied  and 
burdensome  procedures  is  certain  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  votes  cast— a  result 
that  is  obviously  desirable  at  a  time  when  so 
few  eligible  voters  choose  to  exercise  their 
franchise. 

Federal  courts  are  unlikely  to  strike  down 
the  practice  of  locating  polling  places  in 
buildings  with  architectural  barriers.  In  de- 
clining to  enjoin  this  practice  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  the  most  recent  court  which 
reviewed  this  issue  resUted  a  previous  hold- 
ing that  it  is  not  "the  province  of  a  Court  to 
weigh  the  relative  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  the  state  could  accommodate  its 
voting  procedures  to  meet  the  ends  of  vari- 
ous handicapped  voters.  These  are  policy 
questions  to  be  resolved  by  legislators". 
Selph  v.  CounciZ  of  City  of  Los  Angeles,  390 
P.  Supp.  88,  61  (CD.  Cal.  1975).  citing 
V/halen  v.  Heinman,  373  P.  Supp,  353.  357 
(D.  Corm.  1974)  (emphasis  added).  The 
Selph  decision  demonstrates  the  great  need 
for  legl^tion  to  protect  the  voting  rights  of 
handicapped  and  elderly  populations.  If 
Congress  now  fails  to  assume  its  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area,  disabled  and  elderly  Ameri- 
cans wiU  be  left  with  virtually  no  recourse 
to  obtaining  full  access  to  the  voting  proc- 

C88> 

'The  benefito  to  be  gained  through  enact- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  Elderly  Act  overwhelmingly 
outweigh  the  negligible  costs  of  its  imple- 
mentation. Section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  requires  that  all  federaUy- 
funded  programs  be  housed  in  facilities 
which  are  accessible  to  handicapped  per- 
sons. Additionally,  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1968  mandates  that  buildings  fi- 


nanced with  federal  funds  be  accessible  to 
physically  handicapped  persons.  Among  the 
public  facilities  covered  by  these  Acts  are 
schools,  libraries  and  community  centers, 
any  of  which  can  serve  as  appropriate  poll- 
ing and  registration  sites.  With  the  avail- 
ability of  these  numerous  accessible  loca- 
tions, there  is  very  little  need  to  alter  exist- 
ing facilities  to  accommodate  the  disabled 
voter.  Additionally,  because  temporary  ad- 
justments may  be  made  to  those  voting  fa- 
cilities which  are  normally  Inaccessible,  elec- 
tion officials  may  take  measures  which  in- 
volve nominal  costs  to  provide  accessibility 
only  on  Election  Days.  Utilization  of  tempo- 
rary ramps  is  Just  one  such  measure  that 
en  open  the  poUIng  places  to  thousands  of 
potential  voters. 

Additionally,  implementation  of  the  Act. 
while  requiring  mandatory  accessibility, 
would  still  allow  for  great  sUte  discretion 
and  flexibility.  SUte  officials  would  be 
given  broad  leeway  in  choosing  both  the 
means  by  which  they  make  registration  and 
poUIng  places  accessible  and  the  facilities  to 
which  voters  are  relocated.  No  provision  of 
this  Act  conflicts  In  any  manner  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Throughout  the  years,  continual  progress 
has  been  made  In  extending  voting  rights  to 
groups  traditionally  excluded  from  the  po- 
litical process.  It  is  now  time  that  an  equal 
opportunity  to  these  fundamental  rights— 
an  opportunity  free  of  burdensome  and  con- 
fusing procedures— be  given  to  our  handi- 
capped and  elderly  populations.  My  bill,  in 
providing  mandatory  accessibility  to  regis- 
tration and  polling  places  will,  for  the  first 
time,  provide  these  Individuals  with  the 
means  by  which  they  can  effectively  take 
part  in  the  democratic  process. 

The  following  groups  and  organizations 
support  the  enactment  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  accessible  registration  and 
polling  places: 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons/ 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abilities. 
American  Council  of  the  Blind. 
Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Disability  Rights  Center.  V 

Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund. 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 
Equal  Justice  Foundation. 
Goodwill  Industries. 

Handicaps  Unlimited  of  Northern  Virgin- 
ia, Inc. 
Institute  for  Public  Representation. 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
League  of  Disabled  Voters. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 
Mental  Health  Law  Project. 
Metropolitan  Washington  Gray  Panthers. 
Montgomery  County  Association  of  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities. 
National  Association  of  the  E>eaf . 
National  Center  for  Handicapped  Rights. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Network  of  Learning  Disabled 
Adults. 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Children  and 
AdulU. 
National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Association. 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations. 
Washington  Council  of  Lawyers.* 
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REDUCTIONS  IN  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Carnxy) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  submitting  the  names  of  90  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  297.  This  brings  the 
total  to  102. 

I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  note  that 
these  additional  supporters  of  this  Ini- 
tiative have  all  Joined  In  the  less  than 
72  hours  since  I  and  11  other  original 
sponsors  submitted  this  resolution. 

This  strong  support  evidenced  al- 
ready, I  believe,  is  an  Indication  of  the 
sentiment  I  have  sensed  among  the 
American  people  for  substantial,  equi- 
table, and  verifiable  reductions  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union's  nu- 
clear weapons  In  a  manner  which 
could  contribute  to  peace  and  stability. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  this  past 
evening  to  hear  the  President  of  the 
United  States  put  his  support  behind 
this  approach  which  embodies  parity 
first,  then  a  freeze  and  reductions  of 
weapons.  The  President's  words  add 
strength  to  the  efforts  of  those  of  us 
concerned  about  the  imbalance  of  nu- 
clear arms  that  threatens  peace  and 
stability. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  others  in 
this  Chamber  for  this  responsible  ap- 
proach to  an  issue  which  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  many  people  In  this 
country. 


ADDITION  OF  COSPONSORS  OP 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  334  TO 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  418 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cospon- 
sors of  House  Resolution  344  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  House  Resolution  418. 
the  unreported  resolution  agreed  to  by 
the  House  on  yesterday,  and  that 
those  additional  cosponsors  l)e  shown 
on  the  printed  copy  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 418  as  having  been  original  co- 
sponsors,  but  that  this  request  not  be 
considered  as  a  precedent  abrogating 
the  provisions  of  clause  4(b)(1)  of  rule 
XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  LEAD- 
ING   TO    PASSAGE    OP    HOUSE 
RESOLUTION        ACKNOWLEDG- 
ING    lOOTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DiNah- 
Dis)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.    DiNARDIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
January  of  this  year,  with  the  centen- 


nial observance  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  approach- 
ing, which  did  in  fact  occur  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  March  29,  1982. 
the  Supreme  Knight  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Mr.  Virgil  Dechant.  asked 
me,  as  the  Member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  city  of  New  Haven,  the 
city  in  which  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus was  established  100  years  ago,  and 
the  city  which  continues  to  be  the 
main  headquarters  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  to  introduce  a  resolution, 
with  others  who  might  wish  to  cospon- 
sor  it,  congratulating  this  magnificent 
Catholic  fraternal  organization  on  its 
100  years  of  good  works  for  GckI  and 
for  country.  It  was  a  high  honor  and  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  do  that  on 
February  3.  I  introduced  at  that  time 
House  Resolution  344. 

Subsequently,  I  circulated  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  Inviting  cosponsors. 
Many  Members  did  respond  enthusi- 
astically, including  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Last  week,  with  the  March  29  date 
approaching,  I.  In  fact,  approached 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
had  the  resolution  pending.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  circumstances  of 
the  centennial  observance  and  how 
nice  it  would  l)e  to  be  able  to  present 
to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  assembled 
on  March  29  In  the  city  of  New  Haven 
the  passed  resolution  carrying  the  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  of  this 
body. 

It  was  carefully  explained  to  me  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
resolutions  of  this  type  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  would  be  difficult  to  get 
out  of  committee  because  the  commit- 
tee had  a  rule  which  stated  that  no 
living  Individual  or  existing  organiza- 
tion could  be  saluted  by  this  body,  at 
least  through  the  route  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Conunlttee.  I 
was  then  advised  to  seek  218  cospon- 
sors. which  I  was  happy  to  do.  given 
the  fact  that  the  rule  was  such.  I  knew 
by  Thursday  of  last  week,  however, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  gamer  218 
cosponsors  by  Monday  of  this  week 
and  so  contented  myself  with  convey- 
ing the  good  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus when  I  attended  their  centen- 
nial Mass  on  Monday  and  the  recep- 
tion and  dinner  which  followed. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  as  we 
were  completing  business  that  day,  I 
was  notified  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  desirous  of 
having  the  congratulatory  resolution 
presented  to  the  body.  Well,  I  did  not 
question  the  manner  in  which  the  res- 
olution would  be  brought  before  us, 
having  been  recited  the  rules  the  pre- 
vious week,  but  I  was  happy  that  we 


were  going  to  honor  this  wonderful  or- 
ganization. 

I  was  told  that  when  the  chairman 
would  bring  the  resolution  forth  that  I 
would  be  yielded  time  and  that  I  could 
speak  about  my  original  cosponsorship 
of  the  resolution  and  the  many  Mem- 
bers who,  in  the  prior  weelcs.  Joined 
with  me  in  this  endeavor.  I  was  not 
given  that  time.  I  did  invoke  the  right 
to  object  and  therefore  was  given  a 
few  minutes  to  speak,  and  the  Record 
will  show  that  I  did  say  a  brief  piece. 

Upon  reading  the  Record  today,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  not  House  Reso- 
lution 344,  the  resolution  that  was  in- 
troduced properly  weelu  ago.  but 
House  Resolution  418  Introduced  yes- 
terday, minutes  before  the  action 
which  I  Just  described  took  place,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  a  few  other  co- 
sponsors.  That  action  taking  place 
minutes  before  floor  action,  though 
technically  was  referred  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
could  hardly  have  been  physically  re- 
ceived by  that  committee  and  Judged 
by  that  committee,  even  though  the 
record  shows  that  the  chairman 
moved  the  resolution  discharged  from 
further  consideration  by  that  commit- 
tee. 

In  any  event,  the  resolution  subse- 
quently passed,  and  we  have  discov- 
ered today,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
many  Members  of  this  t>ody  who 
thought  that  they  were  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  344  introduced  In 
early  February,  including  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  that 
they  were  in  fact  excluded  from  co- 
sponsorship.  Hence,  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago,  I  moved  to  correct  that  situation 
and  remove  a  grave  injustice  not  only 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  but  really  in 
effect  to  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
this  great  body. 

I  want  it  known  for  the  record  that 
the  chronology  of  events  that  I  have 
Just  described  Is  a  true  and  accurate 
accounting  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
resolution  of  what  should  have  been  a 
Joyous  occasion  for  all.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  slightly  marred  by  partisan 
controversy.  I  do  not  Intend  by  this 
recitation  to  impugn  the  motives  of 
anyone  who  is  involved  in  this,  but  one 
has  to  admit  that  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  last  48  hours  a  highly  unusual 
action,  one  which,  without  the  correc- 
tion which  has  Just  occurred,  would 
bring  great  disgrace  upon  this  body. 

I  Intend  to  write  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  body,  with  inclusion  of  these 
remarks,  and  explain  to  them  what 
has  happened.  I  hope  in  the  future 
that  no  Member  of  this  body  who,  in 
good  conscience,  takes  the  action  that 
I  have  taken,  to  congratulate  a  great 
national  organization,  runs  into  the 
partisan  manipulation  that  I  ran  into. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  questionable 
activity.  All  of  that  is  behind  us  at  this 
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point,  and  because  it  is  behind  us  and  I 
want  to  keep  it  t)ehind  us.  I  simply 
want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
centennial  Mass  that  my  wife  and  I 
participated  in  on  Monday,  honoring 
the  establishment  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  was  one  of  the  most  moving 
and  profound  experiences  that  we 
have  participated  in. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  was  cre- 
ated 100  years  ago  by  a  priest  who  was 
not  yet  31  years  of  age.  the  Reverend 
Michael  J.  McGivney.  who  had  great 
compassion  for  his  fellowman.  who,  in 
the  climate  of  the  1870's  and  early 
1880's  saw  how  difficult  it  was  for 
many  immigrant  families  who  came  to 
these  shores  to  gain  employment  and 
to  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  a 
decent  and  satisfactory  manner.  And 
many  who  passed  away,  working  very 
hard  Jobs  on  the  railroads  and  in  other 
forms  of  great  physical  labor,  includ- 
ing employment  on  our  guardian  serv- 
ices in  our  great  cities,  in  the  fire  serv- 
ice and  the  police  service,  many  of  the 
young  Catholic  men  of  that  day  died 
prematurely,  leaving  widows  and  leav- 
ing families  without  all  of  the  insur- 
ance and  Federal  programs  that  now 
protect  people  in  similar  situations. 
Reverend  McGivney  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  understand  that  he,  by  cre- 
ating a  union  of  Catholic  families, 
could  provide  solidarity  and  could  pro- 
vide support  and  could  provide  materi- 
al well-being  for  people  in  that  most 
unfortunate  situation.  That  is  how  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  was  bom.  And, 
of  course,  over  the  years,  they  have 
changed  greatly  and  branched  out  into 
many  other  activities  and  provide 
countless  hours,  millions  of  hours,  of 
volimteer  service  in  their  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  as  a  nation, 
to  have  that  great  Catholic  fraternal 
order  and  its  many  thousands  of  mem- 
bers working  for  the  betterment  of 
communities  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  introduced  the 
resolution.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  I 
hoped  we  could  have  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion here  to  commemorate  that  activi- 
ty, and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  con- 
clude today  with  some  tinge  of  sadness 
about  these  incidents  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  First.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  for  the  effort 
that  he  made  to  salute  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  But  surely  the  resolutions 
the  gentleman  speaks  of  were  not 
identical,  were  they? 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  should  know  that  the 
resolution  which  was  hastily  drafted 
yesterday  described  as  Resolution  418 
is  identical,  word  for  word,  comma  for 
comma,  punctuation  for  punctuation. 


to  Resolution  344,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  early  February. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  that.  I  have  been 
only  in  this  body  for  3  years;  I  have 
never  seen  this  happen  before. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  have  been  in  this 
body  for  15  months.  My  service  to  date 
has  been  an  exciting,  exhilarating  ex- 
perience, marred  now  only  by  the 
events  of  this  week. 


DEBT  AND  TAXES— A  TIME  FOR 
ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
moming  I  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  present 
a  way  out  of  the  budget  stalemate  and 
the  impending  crisis  over  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. My  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Represektative  Henry  S. 
Reuss.  Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
I  appreciate  ttie  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  present  my  views  on  a  sensible 
economic  action  program  for  the  economy 
and  on  a  legislative  leadership  plan  to  end 
the  current  stalemate  over  the  budget, 
taxes,  and  the  national  debt.  The  unani- 
mous program  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
Joint  E>x)nomic  Committee,  which  includes 
recommendations  on  matters  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  this  Committee,  is  herewith 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Eight  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  the 
Budget  Reform  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  which  established  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  as  we  Imow  it  today. 
That  was  a  great  accomplishiment.  which  of- 
fered, and  still  offers,  the  only  hope  of  co- 
ordinating the  development  of  tax  and 
spending  policy,  and  of  achieving  lower  defi- 
cits in  the  years  ahead. 

Today,  the  congressional  budget  process  is 
in  danger.  The  President  has  fundamentally 
undermined  the  process  by  submitting  a 
budget  document  based  on  unacceptable 
economic  assumptions  and  unacceptable 
policies.  He  has  created  a  stalemate  by  re- 
fusing to  compromise  on  the  two  issues  on 
which  compromise  is  imperative:  military 
expenditure  and  taxes.  He  shows  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  preserving  the  orderly 
functioning  of  congressional  decision- 
making, nor  in  preserving  the  Nation  from  a 
brealt-down  of  control  over  expenditures 
and  taxation. 

The  orderly  procedure  by  which  Congress 
has  for  a  generation  supervised  the  issuing 
of  the  national  debt  is  likewise  endangered. 
In  previous  years,  while  the  debt  celling  pro- 
vided an  easy  opportunity  for  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  let  off  a  little  steam, 
there  existed  a  broad-baaed  consensus  on 
the  need  to  make  extensions  from  time  to 
time,  as  well  as  agreement  that  the  debt 
celling  itself  should  not  be  elevated  from  a 
sideshow  to  the  central  vehicle  around 
which  major  decisions  of  policy  must  be 
made.  To  do  so,  it  was  agreed,  would  risk  un- 
seemly and  even  dangerous  disruptions  of 
the  processes  of  government,  and  court  the 
risk  that  a  stalemate  might  develop  which 
could  prevent  the  government  from  func- 
tioning at  aU. 
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Today,  the  sensible  and  cautious  proce- 
dures of  past  years  have  been  cast  aside. 
The  debt  ceiling  is  the  vehicle  to  which  the 
major  tax -budget  decision  of  1982  must  be 
attached.  The  President,  through  his  In- 
transigence, has  made  pointless  the  use  of 
all  lesser  and  more  flexible  vehicles,  which 
Members  who  value  orderly  procedures 
would  prefer.  He  has  given  us  the  choice  be- 
tween accepting  the  deficits  implicit  in  his 
program  in  the  debt  celling  legislation,  or 
rejecting  them  and  casting  the  government 
and  the  Nation  into  chaos. 

Our  only  way  out,  our  only  hope  for 
avoiding  the  worst,  is  to  attach  to  the  debt 
ceiling  legislation  a  growth-promoting  and 
deficit-reducing  measure  which  will  permit 
responsible  legislators  to  face  their  con- 
sciences and  their  constituents. 

The  role  of  this  Committee,  then,  must  be 
to  turn  a  potential  Instrument  of  mischief, 
disruption  and  disorder,  namely,  the  forth- 
coming vote  on  legislation  to  pierce  the  tem- 
porary debt  celling.  Into  an  Instrument 
which  restores  sanity  to  our  fiscal  policy 
and  which  thwarts  the  confrontation  poli- 
tics which  the  President  is  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit. 

Let  the  Congress,  led  by  this  Committee, 
tell  the  President  where  the  course  of  fiscal 
responsibility  lies.  Let  us  take  a  dramatic 
step  to  close  the  future  budget  deficit,  and 
let  us  do  it  in  a  way  which  the  President 
cannot  veto:  by  attaching  our  legislation  to 
the  debt  celling  extender,  and  presenting 
that  package  to  the  President  with  a  mes- 
sage that  we  do  not  intend  to  return  to  the 
issue  should  the  President  veto  our  action. 
Then,  If  the  President  should  choose  to 
flout  us,  the  onus  for  prolonged  chaos  In 
the  affairs  of  the  <3ovemment  would  rest 
squarely  with  him.  The  American  public 
would  not  Judge  him  kindly  for  It. 

What  single  measure,  what  dramatic 
symbol  of  our  return  to  fiscal  probity  can 
we  take?  I  am  sure  you  have  examined  the 
alternatives  as  carefully  as  I  have. 

And  you  know,  as  I  know,  and  as  everyone 
who  has  studied  the  numbers  knows,  that 
there  Is  only  one  tax  action  which  is  large 
enough,  simple  enough,  efficient  enough, 
and  fair  enough  to  do  the  job.  We  must 
repeal  the  excessive  and  unfair  personal 
Income  tax  reduction,  weighted  toward  the 
wealthy,  which  goes  Into  effect  on  July  1, 
1983:  the  third  year  of  Kemp-Roth. 

If  we  do  that,  very  little  else  Is  necessary, 
although  certainly  repeal  of  tax  leasing  and 
of  Indexing  would  also  be  desirable.  If  we 
don't  repeal  the  July  1,  1983,  measure,  then 
in  my  judgment  no  amoimt  of  legislative 
and  political  sUll  can  assemble  the  mosaic 
of  lesser  tax  changes  necessary  to  achieve 
the  same  effect. 

So.  the  task  of  this  (Committee  Is  clear:  it 
is  primarily  to  report  a  joint  extension  of 
the  debt  ceiling  and  a  repeal  of  the  July  1, 
1983  tax  reduction  to  the  Floor  of  the 
House.  Passage  is  a  necessary  precondition 
to  a  successful  First  Budget  Resolution. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  Demo- 
crats have  presented  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Budget  Committees  a  4-polnt  pro- 
gram designed  to  get  the  budget  under  con- 
trol and  end  the  recession— ( 1 )  restricting 
the  military  spending  Increase  to  5  percent 
In  real  terms;  (2)  holding  the  line  on  non- 
mllltary  spending  in  real  terms:  (3)  the  July 
1,  1983,  tax  repealer  here  suggested;  and  (4) 
an  instruction  to  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
moderately  loosen  the  supertlght  monetary 
corset  In  which  It  has  encased  the  money 
supply. 
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The  reaxUta  of  the  4-point  alternative  to 
the  Reagan  program,  as  projected  by  Data 
Resources,  are  dramatic— down  goes  the  def- 
icit, down  go  Interest  rates,  down  goes  un- 
employment. 

Speed  on  the  debt  ceiling  package  is  essen- 
tial. Already,  the  Administration  senses  the 
danger  to  its  misguided  program  threatened 
by  a  confrontation  over  the  debt  ceiling. 
While  evidence  of  action  is  spotty,  the  Ad- 
ministration certainly  has  every  reason  to 
seek  a  delay  in  the  debt  ceiling  bill  for  as 
long  as  possible,  and  It  may  be  engaging  in 
subtle  manipulation  of  the  Treasury's  fi- 
nances to  achieve  this  effect.  A  most  unfair 
slow-down  in  refunding  billions  in  taxpay- 
ers' overpayments  on  their  estimates  would 
be  one  tempting  way  of  postponing  the  day 
of  reckoning  on  the  debt  celling.  If  neces- 
sary action  on  the  debt  celling  can  be  de- 
ferred until  the  end  of  May.  as  you  know, 
corporate  estimated  tax  paymenu  which 
come  in  during  June  may  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  act  before  July 

Such  a  delay  of  the  debt  celling  would 
mean  continued  unbroken  stalemate  on  the 
budget,  stalemate  that  threatens  economic 
chaos,  and  the  distinct  possibility  that  our 
congressional  budget  process  would  not  sur- 
vive. These  are  risks  we  cannot  afford. 

It  is  within  this  committees  power  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  that  looms  ahead.  You  need 
not  and  should  not  wait  for  the  pressure  of 
a  debt  celling  deadline  to  build  up  behind 
you  before  you  act.  You  can  and  you  should 
act  now.  By  doing  so.  you  can  break  the 
budget  stalemate,  save  the  budget  process, 
and  lift  the  cloud  of  financial  uncertainty 
which  hangs  over  the  future  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

Today  is  April  1.  1982.  The  House  wUl  be 
In  recess  from  April  7.  1962.  through  April 
19.  1982.  I  would  urge  you  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  report  out  a  com- 
bined debt-and-taxes  bill  before  we  leave  for 
our  recess  next  week.  Take  it  home  and  tell 
your  voters  that  you  have  acted  decisively 
and  responsibly  to  lower  Interest  rates, 
lower  the  deficit,  and  break  the  stalemate 
over  the  budget.  Then,  fortified  by  their  re- 
ception, come  back  on  April  20  and  bring 
this  measure  to  the  floor.  When  the  House 
has  acted,  then  the  Senate  can  act.  We  can 
have  our  legislation  in  the  President's  hands 
and  signed  before  the  deadline  of  May  15. 
1982,  by  which  we  must  have  acted  on  a 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution. 

By  our  action,  you  wUl  have  made  a 
Budget  Resolution  possible.  By  your  action 
you  will  have  started  to  lead  us  away  from 
high  interest  rates,  uncontrolled  deficits, 
and  recession.* 


A  WAY  FORWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Wil- 
liam J.  CoTms)  is  recognized  for  IS 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  the  news  re- 
ports which  we  view  on  evening  news 
programs  concerning  the  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland,  more  often  than 
not,  focus  on  the  activities  of  individ- 
uals engaged  in  violent  actions. 

There  are.  however,  men  and  women 
In  Northern  Ireland  committed  to  the 
principle  of  change  in  an  orderly 
manner,  but  committed  to  change 
nonetheless. 


The  solution  to  the  problems  in 
Northern  Ireland  will  require  the  best 
that  the  Irish  citizens  of  that  part  of 
Ireland  have  to  offer.  The  solution, 
however,  cannot  be  found  solely 
within  the  borders  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, but  will  be  foimd  in  a  broader 
context  Involving  Great  Britain  and 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  It  may  also 
require  the  assistance,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  of  the  United  States. 

Recently.  John  Hume,  a  Member  of 
the  European  Parliament  and  leader 
of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Labour 
Party  in  Northern  Ireland,  addressed 
the  issue  of  political  leadership.  Mr. 
Hume  states  that  the  situation  pr^- 
ently  "is  a  challenge  to  reexamine  our 
past  approaches  *  •  *."  Mr.  Hume  fur- 
ther states  that- 
Irish  Protestants— and  Irish  Catholics- 
must  now  take  a  new  and  different  view  of 
where  our  vital  interests  lie  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. 
Mr.  Hume  concludes  that— 
We  all  need  a  new  and  generous  vision. 
We  need  both  to  abandon  the  sterile  exclu- 
sivity of  "ourselves  alone"  and  we  need  the 
positive  encouragement  of  the  third  party— 
the  British  Oovemment— not  by  creating 
structures  which  underline  and  advertise 
our  abnormality,  but  by  patient  public 
policy  which  commits  them  and  us  to  a  New 
Ireland  forged  by  mutual  resi>ect  and  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  is  a  man  of  reason.  His 
views  are  in  such  marked  contrast  to 
statements  and  actions  of  certain 
other  persons  and  groups  in  Northern 
Ireland  that  I  Include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro. 

Ths  Wat  Pohwako  As  I  Sa  It 
(Address  by  Mr.  John  Hume.  M.EJ>.  leader 
of  the  SOLP.  St.  Anne's  Cathedral.  Bel- 
fast. March  2.  1982:  Servite  Priory.  Ben- 
burb.  March  3,  1982) 

One  of  the  teats  of  political  leadership  in 
this  community  is  to  accept  the  discipline  of 
trying.  In  what  one  says,  to  reach  both  sides 
of  the  community  simultaneously.  Many 
have  failed  this  test  and  many  continue  to 
do  so.  After  all.  It  is  easy  to  appeal  to  one 
side  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  It  is  not 
difficult  to  gratify  one  side  by  encouraging 
Its  prejudices  about  the  other.  It  U  difficult, 
sometimes  virtually  impossible,  to  bring  to 
each  side  a  sense  of  the  dilemma  felt  by  the 
other.  Yet  we  know  that,  until  our  leaders 
and  our  people  manage  that  breakthrough. 
we  will  not  make  progress  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

On  two  successive  evenings,  the  first  in  St. 
Anne's  Cathedral,  and  the  second  in  Ben- 
burb  Priory,  I  am  confronted  by  this  chal- 
lenge in  a  direct  and  acute  way.  I  had  just 
thought  of  speaking  differently  In  each 
Church,  not  I  hope  with  the  intention  of 
evading  the  challenge  but  in  order  better  to 
explain  the  dilemma  of  the  absent  audi- 
ence—the other  tradition— to  those  present 
each  night.  On  reflection  I  thought  It  better 
to  address  both  audiences  as  though  both 
were  simultaneously  present.  I  am  therefore 
using  the  same  words  in  both  Churches.  In 
doing  so  I  cannot  expect  to  gratify  anyone's 
prejudices,  merely,  as  I  see  it.  to  expose 
them  both  to  themselves  and  to  those  con- 
sidered their  adversaries.  Perhaps  the  rule 
for  politicians  in  the  perverM  circumstances 


of  Northern  Ireland  should  be  to  take  an 
old  adage  one  step  further  Instead  of  re- 
minding ourselves  that  you  "cain't  please  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time"  we  should  per- 
haps determine,  as  the  only  means  of  suc- 
ceeding, to  please  none  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time. 

Could  we  agree  that  we  have  all  run  into  a 
brick  wall?  I  mean  this  literally,  not  meta- 
phorically. A  brick  wall  is  during  these  very 
days  being  built  across  Belfast,  separating 
the  two  sides  of  our  community  from  each 
other,  confirming  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
entire  world  the  conviction  of  the  British 
and  our  own  worst  fears  that  our  differ- 
ences may  be  literally  insurmountable.  Yet 
the  wall  is  even  more  significant  symbolical- 
ly than  It  is  physically.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
vivid  external  expression— sickening  in  Its 
briclu  and  mortar  finality — of  the  huge  un- 
sealed earthwork  '.hat  marches  all  through 
this  community,  through  every  street  of 
Belfast,  down  every  country  lane,  through 
the  churches  I  am  addressing  these  succes- 
sive evenings  and  which  looms  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  every  single  man. 
woman.  t>oy  and  girl  in  Northern  Ireland, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Unionist  or 
Nationalist.  The  fact  that  a  physical  wall  Is 
being  built  is  no  more  than  a  tangible  con- 
firmation of  what  we  all  have  known  for 
years  but  have  not  had  the  courage  to  ac- 
knowledge: that  we  are  getting  nowhere, 
that  we  have  indeed  run  into  a  brick  wall, 
that  we  must  all  sit  down  and  reflect  and 
decide  how  we  can  first  of  all  see  over  that 
wall  and  then  unbuild  it  brick  by  brick. 
That  wall  is  a  living  indictment  of  everyone 
in  Christian  Ireland.  It  is  a  living  challenge 
to  the  failure  of  past  approaches  to  our 
problem  which  have  led  us  to  that  wall.  The 
particular  difficulty  about  this  community, 
the  problem  that  differentiates  us  from 
other  communities  in  crisis,  other  communi- 
ties that  have  run  Into  a  brick  wall,  is  that 
here  we  are  not  all  confronted  by  the  wall 
together:  here  each  side  has  run  into  its 
own  side  of  the  wall.  It  is  a  challenge  to  re- 
examine our  past  approaches  for  if  they 
have  led  us  to  this  then  surely  the  least  that 
we  can  do  Is  re-examine  them. 

Take  the  Protestant  tradition.  It  is  an  old 
and  honourable  tradition  In  this  Island.  It 
has  produced  great  and  good  people:  Swift 
and  Ooldsmlth  will  forever  exemplify  their 
talent.  Oratton  and  Burke  their  altruism, 
and  the  American  War  of  Independence,  the 
American  Constitution  and  as  many  as 
eleven  American  Presidents  their  capacity 
and  their  love  of  liberty.  It  Is  moreover  the 
tradition  which  historically  played  the  first 
and  leading  role  in  propounding  libertarian 
values  in  Ireland. 

Irish  Protestants  have  always  sought  to 
maintain  their  distinctiveness  and  I  admire 
and  commend  them  for  doing  so.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  gone  astray  and 
put  their  own  heritage  at  risk.  Only  look  at 
the  restilts  today:  Unionism  has  boasted  for 
generations  that  it  is  the  protection  of  the 
Protestant  identity  and  Protestant  values, 
but  in  the  vitriol  and  sectarian  diatri'oes  of 
the  louder  voice  of  contemporary  Unionism 
is  there  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  funda- 
mental Protestant  values  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty?  What  has  gone  wrong? 

Historically  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cen- 
tral and  consistent  mistake  of  Irish  Protes- 
tantism—the original  sin,  if  I  may  so  de- 
scribe It,  of  this  tradition— has  been  to  seek, 
almost  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  its 
distinctiveness,  to  concentrate  all  power  ex- 
clusively in  its  own  hands.  This  was  tragical- 
ly wrong  from  the  start,  it  was  wrong  in  all 
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the  succeeding  centuries.  It  was  wrong  al- 
though perhaps  more  understandable  when 
cultural  and  trilwU  exclusivity  was  sustained 
by  the  glories  of  an  imperial  Protestant 
power  and  it  is  even  more  wrong  today.  Ex- 
clusivity is  an  Inherently  destabilising  factor 
in  any  society  and  it  contains  within  itself 
all  the  seeds  of  communal  disintegration 
and  violence.  It  is.  after  all.  In  essence  nega- 
tive, a  denial  of  liberty  to  others,  rather 
than  an  assertion  of  Its  own  liberty:  "No 
surrender",  "not  an  inch  ",  "Home  Rule  is 
Rome  rule".  Paradoxically,  it  is  Ourselves 
Alone  brought  to  Its  logical  extremity.  Trag- 
ically it  seems  to  me  their  exclusivism. 
which  is  simply  another  word  for  Unionism 
has  come  to  represent  in  communal  terms  in 
our  society  the  inversion  of  those  values 
that  Protestantism  preeminently  epitomises 
in  world  culture:  freedom  of  conscience,  lib- 
erty of  the  individual.  clvU  and  religious 
freedoms. 

In  February  1782  a  great  and  generous 
moment  of  Irish  Protestant  history,  a  con- 
vention of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  most  of 
them  Protestant,  held  in  Dungannon  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house,  resolved  with  only 
two  dissenting  voices:  "that  we  hold  the 
right  of  private  Judgement  in  the  matters  of 
religion  to  be  equally  sacred  in  others  as 
ourselves":  "and  that,  as  men  and  as  Irish- 
men, as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  we 
rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  sub- 
jects". 

It  is  a  long  and  sad  road  from  the  inspir- 
ing event  to  the  Antrim  hillsides  of  today.  A 
long  and  tragic  retreat  from  Dungannon  has 
yielded  the  ground  claimed  that  day  to 
those  who  appropriate  exclusively  and  false- 
ly to  themselves  the  name  of  Irishmen. 

I  do  not  l)elleve.  however,  that  this  mis- 
taken path  was  chosen  consciously  or  strate- 
gically by  the  Irish  Protestant  tradition. 
Events  showed  the  way  and  principal  among 
them  was  the  consistent  encouragement 
given  by  centuries  of  British  policy  to  main- 
tain a  separate  and  exclusive  existence 
apart  from  the  other  tradition  in  Ireland. 
This  was  solidified  by  the  decision  in  1921  to 
esUblish  a  political  entity  in  the  North-East 
of  this  Island  based  on  a  simple  sectarian 
headcount  which  deliberately  created  a 
guaranteed  system  of  sectarian  majority 
rule  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  The  majority  in 
Northern  Ireland  were  thus  clearly  encour- 
aged by  the  guaranteed  link  with  Britain  to 
maintain  and  never  to  dilute  their  own  so- 
lidity as  the  only  avaUable  basis  of  their  se- 
curity. I  do  not  blame  the  Protestants  of 
this  area  for  adopting  this  posture:  no  other 
group  faced  with  their  situation,  granted 
that  guarantee,  conditioned  by  that  history, 
would  have  been  able  to  take  a  different 
view  of  where  their  vital  interests  lay. 

Other  more  tragic  events  have  recently  su- 
pervened: the  immense  suffering  shared  by 
both  sides,  the  thousands  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries, the  collapse  of  our  economy,  the  end 
of  the  hopes  of  our  young  people,  the  vision 
of  our  future  dominated  by  a  brick  wall 
which  Is  for  the  moment  blank  but  which 
wUl  soon  be  smeared  by  the  pornography  of 
hatred  and  triumphallsm  in  two  languages 
foreign  to  each  other  but  both  English. 
Irish  Protestants— and  Irish  Catholics- 
must  now  take  a  new  and  different  view  of 
where  our  vital  interests  lie  if  we  are  to  siir- 
vlve.  After  centuries  of  misconception  and 
false  illusions,  it  will  be  difficult  and  painful 
but  it  must  be  done. 

The  other  tradition,  my  own.  has  also 
failed  to  grasp  the  fundamental  dimensions 
of  our  problems.  We  have  failed  to  define 


our  concept  of  unity  in  terms  which  would 
be  meaningful  and  truly  unthreatening  to 
the  other  Irish  tradition.  Because  of  this 
fatal  omission  the  original  sin  of  the  nation- 
alist tradition— our  aspiration  has  by  de- 
fault come  to  mean  and  to  be  understood  to 
mean:  conquest.  Unity— and  Unity  by  agree- 
ment should  be,  if  those  words  have  any 
meaning,  synonymous.  This  must  mean  the 
deliberate  abjuring  of  conquest  and  trium- 
phallsm. Our  failure  in  this  matter— the 
result  of  misconceptions,  weakness  and  illu- 
sion—has itself  encouraged  an  extremism 
which  perverts  all  the  higher  principles  of 
our  tradition.  Those  who  claim  the  right  to 
kill  and  the  right  to  die  in  the  name  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  Irish  Unity  subvert  not 
only  the  hope  and  meaning  of  Unity  but  the 
integrity  of  their  own  tradition.  When  the 
most  fundamental  right,  the  right  to  live,  is 
made  subsidiary  to  a  political  principle,  all 
other  civic  and  religious  values  are  dimin- 
ished. This  is  what  has  happened  In  our 
community.  Thirteen  years  ago  a  murder 
would  have  filled  whole  pages  of  our  news- 
papers, today  it  receives  the  passing  com- 
ment merited  by  a  squalid  and  routine  mis- 
demeanour. Other  crimes  are  now  so  com- 
monplace as  not  to  receive  any  mention,  yet 
the  suffering,  the  dislocation  and  the  de- 
spair occasioned  by  all  these  tragedies  are 
no  less  real  now  to  those  directly  touched  by 
them  than  they  would  have  been  13  years 
ago.  The  men  and  women  of  violence  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  meaning  of  what  was 
momentarily  achieved  at  Dungannon  and 
they  wreck  the  future  not  only  of  those 
whose  will  they  wish  to  dominate  by  force 
but  of  those  in  whose  name  they  falsely 
claim  to  act.  The  challenge  now  to  my  tradi- 
tion is  to  reject  violence  unambiguously  and 
to  redefine  and  communicate  a  true  vision 
of  reconciliation  between  the  two  traditions 
on  this  island. 

The  picture  I  have  painted  so  far  has  been 
bleak  and  unpromising.  We  know  what  must 
be  done,  yet  history  and  circumstance 
seem,  in  both  sections  of  our  community, 
to  comspire  against  us.  I  believe  that  we  can 
only  understand  our  situation  and  grasp  our 
opportunities  if  the  responsibility  of  Britain 
is  realised  and  acknowledged. 

Britain  created  Northern  Ireland,  Britain 
is  in  charge  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  cannot 
now  be  regarded  as  a  remote  and  benign  ref- 
eree whose  well  Intentioned  whistle  the  par- 
ticipants no  longer  hear  in  the  din  of  con- 
flict. Britain  is  as  responsible  today  for  our 
ills  as  she  was  in  1921  and  there  will  be  no 
resolution  until  she,  like  us.  takes  a  new 
view  of  the  interests  of  all  of  us. 

Northern  Ireland  today  represents  unfin- 
ished business  in  the  ancient  conflict  be- 
tween our  two  Islands.  It  represents  the  re- 
sidual area  of  failure  of  the  peoples  of  the 
two  islands  to  work  out  their  interlocking 
relationships  in  a  satisfactory  way.  The 
problems,  resolved  elsewhere,  have  been 
pushed  into  this  comer  of  Ireland  where,  it 
was  hoped,  they  would  be  forgotten.  The 
people  of  Northern  Ireland,  all  of  them, 
have  been  the  victims. 

We  are  all  of  us  at  fault.  We  all  have  a 
choice.  We  can  Indulge  in  an  endless  sterile 
exchange  of  "what  aboutery"  starting  with 
the  outrage  that  suits  us.  What  about  the 
outrages  of  violent  men?  What  about  the 
sectarian  murders?  What  about  Bloody 
Sunday?  What  about  discrimination?  What 
about  1912?  What  about  1916?  What  about 
16897  What  about  1641?  and  so  on.  each 
whatabout  being  used  to  Justify  another 
tragedy,  another  whatabout.  Let  us  instead, 
all  of  us,  ask  ourselves  just  one  question. 
What  about  the  future? 


We  all  need  a  new  and  generous  vision. 
We  need  both  to  abandon  the  sterile  exclu- 
sivity of  "ourselves  alone"  and  we  need  the 
ix>sitive  encouragement  of  the  third  party— 
the  British  Government— not  by  creating 
structures  which  underline  and  advertise 
our  abnormality,  but  by  patient  public 
policy  which  commits  them  and  us  to  a  New 
Ireland  forged  by  mutual  respect  and  agree- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  there  are  those  in  the  Prot- 
estant community  who  have  that  wider 
vision.  1  believe  that  there  are  those  who 
cherish  their  Irlshness  and  resent  those 
who  would  narrow  its  definition  to  exclude 
them.  I  would  appeal  to  such  people  to  step 
forward  now  and  present  us  with  proposals 
for  a  new  Ireland  that  is  acceptable  to  Prot- 
estantism as  opposed  to  Unionism.  Let  them 
by  .so  doing  mount  a  positive  challenge  to 
those  of  my  ovm  tradition  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  not  yet  measured  up  to. 
to  spell  out  in  clear  and  tangible  terms  what 
we  mean  by  Unity,  what  we  mean  by  part- 
nership, what  we  mean  by  reconciliation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  commitment  of 
the  British  and  Irish  Governments  to  con- 
struct a  framework  whose  objective  is  to  ac- 
commodate a  more  positive  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  peoples.  Within  that  frame- 
work it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  build  a  more 
positive  stable  and  lasting  relationship 
among  the  people  of  this  island.  We  can 
have  a  form  of  Ireland  with  a  new  relation- 
ship with  Britain  that  will  protect  the  vital 
Interests  of  our  major  traditions.  If  we  have 
the  will  to  achieve  It.  Better  to  build  such  a 
framework  than  a  wall  in  Belfast. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  undaunted 
by  adversity,  to  surmount  our  divisions  and 
to  echo  to  each  other  the  Psalmists'  prayer. 

"Peace  be  within  thy  walls".* 


FORMER  MINT  DIRECTOR 

ADAMS    SUPPORTS    ANNUNZIO 
OLYMPIC  COIN  BILL 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aitircmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  shared  with  you  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  former  Mint  Director 
Mary  L.  Brooks  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed support  for  my  Olympic  coin 
bill,  H.R.  3879.  Surely  no  individual  is 
more  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
issue  of  striking  official  U.S.  coins  to 
commemorate  the  1984  summer  Olym- 
pics and  raise  money  for  our  athletes 
than  a  former  Director  of  the  Mint. 
For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  message  I  have  re- 
ceived from  another  former  Mint  Di- 
rector, Eva  Adams. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  Ms. 
Adams  as  Director  of  the  Mint  in  1961. 
At  the  completion  of  her  first  5-year 
term.  President  Johnson  reappointed 
her  to  a  second  term  which  she  served 
until  August  1969. 

During  her  tenure  at  the  Mint,  Ms. 
Adams  laimched  a  successful  program 
to  alleviate  a  nationwide  coin  shortage 
and  supervised  the  construction  of  the 
new  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  Through 
her  position  on  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Coinage,  Eva  Adams  was  fre- 
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quently  called  upon  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, on  coinage  and  related  problems. 
Ms.  Adams  oversaw  the  change  from 
silver  to  clad  coinage  in  1965.  She  has 
received  a  number  of  awards  for  her 
outstanding  work  as  Mint  Director,  in- 
cluding the  Treasury  Department's 
E^xceptional  Service  Award. 

In  light  of  this  considerable  experi- 
ence, Ms.  Adams'  comments  on  the 
two  Olympic  commemorative  coin  pro- 
posals now  before  Congress  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  In  her  letter,  she 
endorses  my  bill.  H.R.  3879,  which 
calls  for  a  single  silver  dollar  to  be  sold 
directly  to  the  public  by  the  Mint.  The 
former  Director  opposes  the  other  pro- 
posal, contained  in  S.  1230  and  H.R. 
3958,  which  calls  for  the  minting  of 
numerous  coins  to  be  sold  through  pri- 
vate marketers.  Ms.  Adams'  objections 
to  this  legislation,  as  outlined  in  her 
letter,  are  very  similar  to  those  I  have 
previously  raised. 

S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958  caU  for  the 
minting  of  25  different  coins.  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  my  opposition  to 
this  provision.  Multiple  issues  are  con- 
fusing and  discouraging  to  the  buying 
public  and  the  cost  of  owning  a  com- 
plete set  of  coins  under  this  bill  would 
be  prohibitive.  As  a  result,  I  fear  that 
these  coins  will  not  sell,  and  that  the 
entire  program  wlU  end  in  failure.  Ms. 
Adams  shares  these  concerns  and  wor- 
ries that  this  uimecessarily  elaborate 
program  would  place  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  Mint's  facilities,  as  the  Mint 
has  already  been  ordered  to  reduce  its 
budget  by  16  percent.  Since  the  admin- 
istration suggests  that  we  sill  do  more 
with  less,  I  wonder  why  S.  1230  and 
H.R.  3958  suggest  that  we  do  less  with 
more. 

Ms.  Adams  also  opposes  the  private 
marketing  of  official  U.S.  commemora- 
tive coins.  I  believe  that  this  provision 
will  contribute  to  the  high  costs  con- 
simiers  will  be  forced  to  pay  should 
this  program  get  underway.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  frequently  questioned  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  consortium 
of  Lazard-Freres,  an  international  in- 
vestment firm.  Occidental  Petroleum, 
and  the  Franklin  Mint,  to  market 
these  coins.  It  is  not  clear  why  this 
contract  was  made  without  the  benefit 
of  the  competitive  bidding  process. 
And,  as  Ms.  Adams  reminds  us  in  her 
letter,  it  was  the  private  marketing  of 
coins  that  led  to  the  termination  of 
commemorative  coinage  in  1954. 

Both  Eva  Adams  and  I  agree  that 
the  1984  summer  Olympics  should  be 
marked  by  the  minting  of  a  commemo- 
rative coin.  America's  Olympic  ath- 
letes have  certainly  earned  our  respect 
and  they  deserve  our  financial  sup- 
port. However,  we  would  like  to  ap- 
prove a  sensible  program  to  celebrate 
this  event  and  raise  money  for  our 
athletes.  The  proposal  set  forth  in  S. 
1230  and  H.R.  3958  is  not  the  best  way 


to  achieve  these  goals.  I  contend  that 
the  plan  outlined  in  my  bill,  H.R.  3879, 
is  a  much  more  realistic  proposition. 
Former  Director  of  the  Mint,  Eva 
Adams,  enthusiastically  supports  my 
contention. 

I  have  included  the  complete  text  of 
Ms.  Adams'  letter  below: 
Hon.  PRAifx  AmnTHZio, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fain    and    Coinage,     House    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  A/fairt  Committee, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dkak  Congressman  AiriruKZio:  I  under- 
stand the  House  may  soon  consider  S.  1230, 
unanimously  approved  last  December  19  by 
the  Senate,  a  bill  which  calls  for  the  stdk- 
ing  of  25  commemorative  coins,  honoring 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics. 

Not  only  do  I  consider  this  number  exces- 
sive, diminishing  the  importance  of  the 
issue,  but  I  worry  at  the  burden  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  facilities. 

With  the  record  demand  for  coinage  to  be 
used  for  the  nation's  commerce,  and  the 
Mint's  16  percent  budget  cut,  it  seems  to  me 
such  a  proposal  for  25  coins  Is  unrealistic. 

Of  course,  our  fine  young  athletes  should 
be  honored  with  a  commemorative  coin, 
produced  and  sold  by  the  Mint,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  going  toward  the  train- 
ing of  Olympic  participants. 

I  favor  your  realistic  measure.  H.R.  3879. 
the  Oljonplc  Commemorative  Silver  DoUar 
act  with  its  proper  controls. 

Private  marketing  for  the  Olympic  coins, 
as  proposed  In  the  Senate  bill,  is  Inappropri- 
ate In  my  estimation.  I  would  remind  you 
that  It  was  the  private  marketing— and 
abuses— that  caused  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  abandon  commemorative  coinage  In 
1954. 

Sincerely, 

Eva  B.  Adahs, 
Director,  U.S.  Bureau 

Of  the  Mint,  1991-69.9 


IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO 
START 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Tauzin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
struggle  through  a  national  debate 
over  the  biggest  projected  Federal  def- 
icit In  our  history,  while  the  Nation 
struggles  with  ever-rising  unemploy- 
ment, continuing  high  interest  rates, 
and  deepening  recession. 

We  are,  I  believe,  witnessing  the 
new3st  turn  of  a  rather  vicious  cycle- 
big  Federal  deficits  contributing  to 
high  interest  rates,  which  in  turn  con- 
tribute to  depress  critical  credit-sensi- 
tive segments  of  the  economy— par- 
ticularly housing  and  auto  produc- 
tion—which In  turn  contribute  to 
rising  unemplojonent— not  only  in 
those  two  critical  areas  but  in  all  relat- 
ed and  supportive  industries— which 
unemployment.  In  turn,  contributes  to 
reductions  in  Federal  revenues  and  in- 
creases in  Federal  spending— produc- 
ing in  turn  larger  and  larger  deficits- 
ratcheting  the  cycle  Into  one  more  de- 
structive turn. 


There  are  many  who  propose  trying 
to  break  the  cycle  only  at  the  point  of 
Federal  deficits— whether  by  cutting 
Federal  spending  or  by  increasing  Fed- 
eral taxation— or  various  combinations 
of  both. 

Increasing  Federal  revenues  by  rais- 
ing new  taxes  is  not  only  politically 
unwise  but  probably  counterproduc- 
tive. We  are  in  a  recession.  Many  of 
our  citizens  are  unemployed.  Raising 
the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  remaining 
employed  and  productive  in  our  socie- 
ty in  the  midst  of  a  deepening  reces- 
sion makes  little,  if  any,  sense.  What 
we  do  not  need  is  more  taxes.  What  we 
desperately  need  is  more  taxpayers. 

Reducing  Federal  expenditures  is  an 
equally  difficult  political  exercise. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  cuts  are 
applied  to  areas  already  substantially 
cut  and  when  many  areas  of  Federal 
spending  remain  protected  from  the 
budget-cutting  knife.  While  the  effort 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  must  con- 
tinue, virtually  no  one  can  now  be 
found  who  honestly  believes  that  cuts 
alone  will  soon  produce  a  balanced 
budget— or  anything  closely  resem- 
bling one. 

The  sad  truth  appears  to  be  that, 
with  the  worsening  economy,  the  pro- 
jected deficits  are  probably  woefully 
understated.  Budget  Chairman  Jim 
Jones  now  estimates  the  1983  deficit 
at  $167  billion.  Should  we  succeed  in 
making  rather  large  additional  cuts  in 
Federal  spending,  we  may  still  find 
ourselves  facing  deficits  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  than  those  previously  forecast. 

Is  it  not  time  then,  that  we  recognize 
the  need  to  focus  our  attention  direct- 
ly upon  the  opposite  end  of  the  deficit 
high  Interest  rate  cycle— that  we  also 
attempt  to  break  the  cycle  there,  if  we 
cannot  do  so  on  the  deficit  side  alone? 

I  believe  a  frontal  assault  on  high  in- 
terest rates,  particularly  as  they  bear 
upon  housing  and  autos.  is  a  logical 
and  sensible  course  of  action. 

If  we  could  somehow  provide  a  pool 
of  low  Interest  money  for  the  limited 
purposes  of  first  mortgage  financing 
of  housing  and  of  American-built  vehi- 
cles and.  perhaps,  farm  implements, 
some  interesting  results  could  be  ob- 
tained. If  pent-up  demand  for  housing 
could  be  released  and  If  reasonably 
low  interest  rates  were  available  to  at- 
tract purchasers  of  American-built  ve- 
hicles, those  two  basic  Industries  could 
be  revitalized.  As  employees  return  to 
work  in  these  and  related  and  support- 
ive industries,  national  unemployment 
rates  would  begin  a  downward  trend.  A 
single  percentage  point  decline  trans- 
lates into  a  $25  billion  Federal 
Impact— perhaps  as  much  as  $28  bil- 
lion. Only  a  few  such  percentage 
points  of  decline  in  unemployment 
could  do  more  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit  than  the  best  efforts  of  David 
Stockman.  As  deficits  decline,  so 
would  the  pressure  for  high  interest 
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rates.  The  destructive  cycle  of  big  defi- 
cits, high  interest  could  be  ratcheting 
downward,  for  a  change.  And  what  a 
pleasant  change  that  would  be. 

How  do  we  do  it? 

Perhaps  it  is  valuable  first  to  discuss 
how  not  to  do  it. 

We  do  not  need  another  expensive 
and  burdensome  Federal  program 
thick  with  regulations  and  bureaucra- 
cy. Neither  do  we  need  a  program 
which  overlaps  or  ignores  those  insti- 
tutions which  traditionally  provide  fi- 
nancing for  housing  and  autos,  our 
Nation's  banks  and  thrift  associa- 
tions—institutions which  are  already 
equipped  for  the  job— lacking  only  the 
low  interest  pool  of  money  for  lending. 

What  we  do  need  is: 

First,  a  program  that  is  relatively 
cost  efficient,  that  is,  having  a  modest 
impact  upon  the  Federal  treasury; 

Second,  a  program  which  utilizes  ex- 
isting financial  institutions; 

Third,  a  program  with  a  large 
enough  constituency  to  provide  con- 
tinuing support; 

Fourth,  a  program  which  directs  its 
funds  to  the  specific  purposes  of  fi- 
nancing first  mortgage  housing,  and 
Amerlcan-buUt  vehicles  and  farm  im- 
plements; 

Fifth,  and  finally,  a  program  which, 
ideally,  would  self -terminate. 

Where  do  we  find  such  a  program? 

There  are  a  number  of  ideas  and 
suggested  programs  which  might  meet 
some,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  above 
criteria.  Let  me  suggest  one. 

We  experimented  this  year  with  an 
idea  which,  though  well  intended,  has 
had  very  limited  success.  It  was  in- 
tended to  provide  low  interest  money 
to  banks  and  savings  and  loans  so  that 
they  might  make  low  interest  loans  for 
housing.  It  was  called  the  all-savers 
plan.  It  did  not  work  very  well— but  it 
could  not  work  very  well  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  it  was  a  1-year  program.  While 
it  did  provide  some  low  interest 
money— 70  percent  of  the  T-biU  rate- 
to  banks  and  savings  and  loans,  those 
institutions  could  hardly  loan  that 
money  out  at  low  rates  for  3-  and  4- 
year  auto  loans  and  certainly  not  for 
25-  and  30-year  housing  loans.  Second, 
while  it  was  called  an  all-savers  plan  it 
had  a  very  limited  constituency.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  benefit  the  large  catego- 
ry of  borrowers  who  did  not  make 
loans  from  the  program.  And  neither 
did  it  benefit  the  large  category  of 
builders  and  automakers  who  might 
have  been  interested  had  the  program 
provided  low  interest  purchase  money 
to  stimulate  production  and  employ- 
ment in  those  industries.  In  fact,  it 
benefited  only  a  small  category  of 
savers  above  the  30-percent  tax  brack- 
ets who  saw  some  advantage  in  a 
$2,000  tax-free  interest  earning. 

What  if  we  drastically  altered  the 
all-savers  concept  and  cured  its  obvi- 


ous deficits.  We  could  do  so  with  two 
basic  changes: 

First,  extend  the  all-savers  concept 
from  its  current  1-year  status  to  a  10- 
to  12-year  duration. 

Second,  provide  that  net  increases  in 
savings  generated  under  the  program 
must  be  loaned  to  first  mortgage  hous- 
ing and  American-built  vehicles  and 
farm  implements  at  rates  no  higher 
than  2  percentage  points  above  the  av- 
erage rate  paid  to  savers  in  the  plan 
for  homes  and  farm  vehicles  and  3  per- 
centage points  above  that  average  for 
automobiles. 

These  two  changes  could  have  dra- 
matic effects.  By  extending  the  dura- 
tion of  the  concept  up  to  10  or  12 
years,  both  auto  and  home  loans 
would  be  possible  under  the  program. 
The  average  house  mortgage  "rolls 
over"  in  7  to  9  years.  Banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  just  as  happy 
making  their  2  or  3  percent  above  a 
low  interest  base  as  they  are  operating 
above  a  high  interest  base.  By  provid- 
ing those  institutions  with  a  pool  of 
low  interest  funds  for  a  long  enough 
time  period  to  justify  long-term  lend- 
ing, housing  and  auto  mortgages  could 
be  provided  at  rates  well  below  current 
rates— as  much  as  4  and  5  percentage 
points  below  current  16.5-  to  17.5-per- 
cent rates.  Give  prospective  home  and 
auto  purchasers  an  opportunity  today 
to  finance  at  12  and  13  percent,  and 
you  had  better  stand  out  of  the  way. 

There  is  a  great  body  of  industries 
and  employees  of  industries,  farmers, 
homebuilders,  building  material  sup- 
pliers, real  estate  brokers,  and  auto 
manufacturers  and  employees  who 
would  benefit  from  a  revitalizatlon  of 
the  homebuilding  and  auto  manufac- 
turing segments  of  our  economy. 
Having  this  large  beneficiary  group  as 
potential  constituents  of  such  a  per- 
fected all-savers  program  could  be  the 
most  important  element  contributing 
to  its  success.  In  addition,  such  a  pro- 
gram could  go  a  long  way  to  aid  our 
Nation's  ailing  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. 

Perhaps  best  of  all.  the  plan  could 
be  self-terminating.  If  it  worked  to 
build  employment  back  Into  the  hous- 
ing and  auto  industries,  and  if  it  there- 
fore worked  to  reduce  deficits  and  fur- 
ther resulted  In  a  general  lowering  of 
Interest  rates,  it  could  play  out  Its  use- 
fulness. As  T-biU  rates  fall,  so  would 
the  rates  on  all-savers— 70  percent  of 
the  T-blll  rate.  As  all-savers  rates  fall, 
so  would  the  attractiveness  of  such  ac- 
counts decline. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  those  who 
would  find  some  fault  with  the  sugges- 
tion I  have  Just  made.  Perhaps  it  is 
somehow  flawed  or  Imperfect.  Perhaps 
someone  has  a  better  idea,  one  more 
certain  of  success. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  will  not 
simply  cut  our  way  out  of  this  deficit, 
though  cut  we  must  and  should.  Nei- 
ther will  we  tax  our  way  out.  Excessive 


taxation  helped  to  bring  us  to  this 
point.  Neither  will  we  wish  our  way 
out  of  this  recession. 

But  we  can  produce  our  way  out,  as 
we  have  historically  always  done.  Put- 
ting Americans  back  to  work  has  to 
become,  if  it  is  not  yet,  a  major  nation- 
al goal.  ,^ 

Breaking  this  high  interest  recession 
will  require  some  positive,  thoughtful, 
perhaps  even  dramatic  approach.  If 
the  President's  plan  for  economic  re- 
covery is  to  work,  as  I  believe  it  can, 
we  must  be  willing  to  help  it  along  by 
encouraging  producers  and  consumers 
alike.  We  can  start  by  giving  consum- 
ers an  interest  rate  they  can  live  with 
and  finish  by  insuring  that  this  Gov- 
enmient  will  live  within  its  own 
means,  so  that  all  interest  rates  can 
become  and  remain  reasonable  again. 

It  is  late.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to 
start.* 


SUBCHAPTER  S  REVISION  ACT 
OF  1982  AND  THE  TECHNICAL 
CORRECTIONS  ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  RosnirKow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  the  Sub- 
chapter S  Revision  Act  of  1982  and  the 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1982.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Honorable  Barber 
B.  CoNABLE,  Jr.,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation. 

StTBCHAPTER  S  REVISION  ACT  OF  1983 

The  Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  of 
1982  is  intended  to  simplify  the  tax 
rules  relating  to  eligibility  for  sub- 
chapter S  status  and  the  operation  of 
subchapter  S  corporations.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  removing  eligibil- 
ity restrictions  that  appear  unneces- 
sary and  by  revising  the  rules  relating 
to  income,  distributions,  and  so  forth, 
that  tend  to  create  traps  for  the 
unwary.  The  biU  is  largely  based  on 
recommendations  made  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
published  on  April  30,  1980.  This  bill 
represents  a  further  effort  to  simplify 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  order 
that  taxpayers  and  their  advisers  may 
plan  and  conduct  business  and  flnEin- 
cial  transactions  in  a  rational  manner 
without  the  tax  laws  unduly  impeding 
or  complicating  the  conduct  of  these 
transactions.  The  introduced  bill  is  the 
product  of  an  enormous  effort  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
as  well  as  by  the  Treasury  and  outside 
professional  organizations.  The  tax 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  tax  division  of 
the  AICPA  also  made  extremely  valua- 
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ble  contributions  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

During  the  development  of  the  bill, 
several  Important  issues  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  which  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  within  the  tax 
community  concerning  the  appropri- 
ate tax  treatment  under  a  tax  system 
providing  for  the  passthrough  to 
shareholders  of  corporate  Income  and 
loss.  As  a  result,  three  difficult  issues 
have  been  left  unresolved  by  the  intro- 
duced bill.  It  is  requested  that  public 
comment  specifically  address  these 
issues.  These  issues  are:  First,  the 
proper  treatment  of  regular  corpora- 
tions electing  subchapter  S;  second, 
whether  the  present  law  one  class  of 
stock  limit  is  appropriate;  and  third, 
whether  limits  on  foreign  Income  are 
appropriate. 

If  the  Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  be- 
comes law,  subchapter  S  corporations 
will  be  taxed  in  a  manner  much  more 
like  a  partnership  than  under  present 
law.  For  example,  individual  items  of 
income  and  loss  will  pass  through  to 
shareholders:  foreign  taxes  will  be 
passed  through  to  shareholders;  deple- 
tion provisions  will  parallel  partner- 
ship treatment;  distributions  out  of 
subchapter  S  earnings  will  be  tax  free 
(up  to  the  shareholder's  stock  basis) 
rather  than  taxed  as  dividends  as 
under  present  law;  fringe  benefits  and 
pension  plans  will  be  taxed  under  part- 
nership rules;  and  losses  in  excess  of  a 
shareholder's  basis  in  stock  and  debt 
will  be  allowed  as  a  carryover.  Gener- 
ally, these  riiles  are  set  forth  in  the  in- 
troduced bill  treating  subchapter  S 
corporations  more  like  partnerships, 
as  well  as  other  rules  relaxing  present 
law  requirements,  are  more  generous 
to  taxpayers  than  the  present  law 
rules. 

With  the  movement  toward  more 
generoiis  partnership-like  tax  treat- 
ment, it  becomes  more  critical  to  con- 
sider the  proper  tax  treatment  inci- 
dent to  the  conversion  of  a  corpora- 
tion from  a  regvilar  corporation  to  a 
subchapter  S  corporation. 

Under  present  law.  corporate  earn- 
ings of  a  regular  corporation  are  taxed 
to  the  corporation  at  rates  generally 
lower  than  the  individual  income  tax 
rates.  A  tax  is  then  Imposed  on  the 
shareholders  when  the  earnings  are 
either  distributed  as  a  dividend,  or 
trsmsferred  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
corporation,  In  which  case  the  tax  Is  at 
capital  gain  rates.  A  tax  at  capital  gain 
rates  is  Imposed  on  the  shareholders, 
for  example,  when  a  corporation  is  liq- 
uidated In  order  to  continue  the  busi- 
ness in  partnership  form.  Rules  are 
also  prescribed  to  prevent  the  improp- 
er accumulation  of  corporate  income 
in  order  to  avoid  Income  tax  on  share- 
holders. Under  present  law.  the  sub- 
chapter S  election  may  be  made  with- 
out immediate  taxation  to  the  corpo- 
ration or  its  shareholders. 


If  the  many  favorable  partnership- 
like tax  changes  proposed  by  the  bill 
are  adopted.  It  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop rules  to  more  closely  parallel  the 
tax  treatment  of  a  corporation  con- 
verting itself  to  a  partnership.  The 
corporate  tax  provisions  generally  do 
not  allow  the  deferral  of  shareholder 
tax  upon  the  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion with  accumulated  earnings  (code 
sections  331  and  333).  even  when  the 
assets  of  the  corporations  are  then 
held  by  a  partnership  composed  of  the 
former  shareholders.  As  a  result,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  whether 
similar  rules  for  corporations  with  ac- 
cumulated earnings  which  elect  sub- 
chapter S  treatment  are  appropriate. 

In  addition,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
need  to  retain  taxable  dividend  treat- 
ment for  distributions  made  out  of 
presubchapter  S  earnings,  consider- 
ation could  be  given  to  treating  in-kind 
dividends  by  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions as  tax-free  carryover  basis  trans- 
actions, similar  to  partnership  treat- 
ment, allowing  the  deferral  of  gain 
rather  than  treating  the  dividends 
either  as  taxable  to  the  shareholders 
as  under  present  law  or  as  corporate 
recognition  transactions  as  proposed 
by  the  bill. 

A  related  question  concerning  this 
unresolved  issue  Involves  the  passive 
Income  limitation.  Under  present  law, 
the  subchapter  S  election  will  termi- 
nate If,  for  any  taxable  year,  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  corporation's 
gross  receipts  consist  of  Investment 
Income.  The  introduced  bill  would  con- 
tinue this  rule  for  corporations  with 
earnings  find  profits  accumulated  from 
tax  years  prior  to  making  a  subchapter 
S  election.  The  problem  which  some 
have  raised  concerning  the  possible 
repeal  of  the  passive  income  limit  is 
the  potential  use  of  the  subchapter  S 
election  to  avoid  shareholder  tax  on 
previously  accumulated  corporate 
earnings,  where  the  corporation  has 
ceased  to  conduct  an  active  business. 
For  example,  a  corporation  whose 
shareholders  hold  low-basis  stock  in 
the  corporation  may  sell  its  operating 
assets  and  invest  in  passive  invest- 
ments without  the  payment  of  the 
capital  gains  tax  at  the  shareholder 
level.  Because  a  shareholder's  stock  In 
a  corporation  receives  a  stepped-up 
basis  upon  the  shareholder's  death, 
the  shareholder  tax  can  be  eliminated 
altogether,  notwithstanding  that  the 
corporation  ceased  to  engage  in  an 
active  trade  or  business.  The  question 
has  been  raised  whether  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  allow  the  proposed  simplified 
subchapter  S  rules  to  be  available  to 
taxpayers  to  lift  the  burden  of  the  cor- 
porate tax  without  the  normal  conse- 
quences attendant  to  a  liquidation 
where  business  operations  are  discon- 
tinued. Failure  to  conform  to  the  liqui- 
dation rules  will  allow  the  accumulat- 
ed Income  of  the  corporation  to  be  for- 
ever sheltered  from  the  progressive. 


generally  higher  individual  tax  rates 
notwithstanding  that  the  corporation 
ceases  to  conduct  an  active  trade  or 
business  and  has  become  simply  a  pas- 
sive Investment  company  holding  its 
owners'  Investments.  This  planning 
technique  could  easily  be  used  to  avoid 
any  shareholder  tax  because  of  the 
basis  step-up  rules. 

A  second  issue  which  has  been  raised 
is  whether  the  present  rule  prohibit- 
ing a  subchapter  S  corporation  from 
having  outstanding  a  second  class  of 
stock  Is  proper.  The  courts  have  found 
certain  purported  debt  interests  per- 
missible under  present  law  where  their 
presence  offered  no  tax  avoidance  pos- 
sibilities notwithstanding  that  under 
traditional  tax  concepts  these  inter- 
ests would  normally  be  considered 
stock  for  tax  purposes.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Ser\'ice  has  stated  that  it 
would  not  continue  to  litigate  cases  on 
facts  substantially  similar  to  these  ju- 
dicial precedents.  In  addition,  under 
present  law,  a  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion may  have  outstanding  warrants, 
options,  and  certain  convertible  debt 
instruments  without  violating  the 
second  class  of  stock  requirements. 

In  deciding  whether  the  present  law 
prohibition  against  a  second  class  of 
stock  Is  appropriate,  consideration 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  possible  com- 
plexities inherent  in  allocating  Income 
and  losses  to  a  second  class  of  stock, 
either  on  an  accrual  or  cash  basis;  to 
any  possible  tax  avoidance  or  tax  shel- 
ter possibility  which  might  present 
itself  through  the  allocation  of  items 
to  persons  not  bearing  the  economic 
burden  (In  the  case  of  losses)  or  the 
economic  benefit  (in  the  case  of  gains) 
of  these  items;  and  to  possible  benefits 
of  deferring  Items  of  Income. 

In  the  event  that  the  restriction 
against  a  second  class  of  stock  should 
be  retained  in  some  form,  is  It  appro- 
priate that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  should  be  retained  or  should  a  new 
standard  of  reclassifying  a  purported 
debt  instrument  as  stock  be  devel- 
oped? For  example,  are  section  385 
standards  appropriate  for  hybrid  In- 
struments held  by  creditors  and/or  by 
shareholders?  Should  State  law  be  rel- 
evant? Is  tax  avoidance  a  relevant 
standard? 

A  third  issue  not  resolved  by  the  In- 
troduced bill  is  the  &vallabillty  of  the 
subchapter  S  election  for  corporations 
largely  doing  business  outside  the 
United  States.  Subchapter  S  has  tradi- 
tionally been  available  only  to  closely 
held  corporations  doing  business  do- 
mestically. Comment  is  requested  on 
whether  or  not  this  is  an  appropriate 
restriction.  For  example,  if  this  re- 
striction is  lifted,  would  compliance 
problems  be  created  because  books 
and  records  of  foreign  operations  may 
not  be  readily  available  to  the  IRS? 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  what- 
ever action  (If  any)  is  taken  by  the 
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committee  should  be  designed  to 
insure  meaningful  simplification  in 
planning  and  conducting  business 
transactions  and  not  to  simply  repeal 
or  amend  rules  which  presently  block 
taxpayers  from  using  devices  to  reduce 
their  tax  burden. 

Finally,  It  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  the  purpose  of  introducing  this 
bill  at  this  time  is  to  promote  public 
discussion  on  revisions  to  subchapter 
S.  Comment  from  tax  practitioners, 
academicians,  and  the  Interested 
public  Is  both  encouraged  and  wel- 
comed to  further  this  important  proj- 
ect through  the  legislative  process. 

Below  is  a  summary  explaining  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill: 

SoMMAKY  or  H.R.  6055.  the  Subchapter  S 
Revision  Act  of  1982 

In  general,  the  Subchapter  S  Revision  Act 
of  1982,  is  intended  to  simplify  the  t&x  rules 
relating  to  eligibility  for  subchapter  S 
status  and  the  operation  of  subchapter  S 
corporations.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  removing  eligibility  restrictions  that 
appear  unnecessary  and  by  revising  the 
rules  relating  to  income,  distributions,  et 
cetera,  that  tend  to  create  tnps  for  the 
unwary. 

A.  ELiGiBn.mr 

With  respect  to  the  initial  and  continued 
eligibility  for  subchapter  S  treatment,  the 
following  changes  would  be  made: 

(1)  The  number  of  permitted  shareholders 
would  be  increased  from  25  to  35; 

(2)  Differences  In  voting  rights  in  common 
stock  would  not  violate  the  one  class  of 
stock  requirement; 

(3)  The  present  law  rules  under  which  an 
election  is  terminated  if  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  a  corporation's  gross  receipts  is  pas- 
sive Investment  income  would  be  eliminated 
as  a  test  of  eligibility  for  corporations  which 
do  not  have  accumulated  earning  and  prof- 
Its  at  the  close  uf  the  taxable  year. 

(4)  A  person  becoming  a  shareholder  of  a 
subchapter  S  corporation  after  the  initial 
election  would  not  have  the  power  to  termi- 
nate the  election  by  affirmatively  refusing 
to  consent  to  the  election.  The  new  share- 
holder would  be  bound  by  the  initial  elec- 
tion unless  the  election  Is  revoked  by  the 
stockholders. 

B.  CLBCTIONS,  RXVOCATIOIfS  AlfD  TXRMIlf ATIOITS 

The  bill  would  provide  that  an  election 
made  during  the  period  ending  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  third  month  of  the  tax- 
able year  could  be  effective  for  the  entire 
taxable  year  if  all  persons  who  held  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  during  that  year 
were  individuals,  estates,  and  qualified 
trusts,  and  all  persons  holding  the  stock  at 
any  time  during  the  year  up  to  the  time  the 
election  is  made  consent  to  the  election.  If 
an  election  is  made  at  another  time,  it 
would  be  effective  for  the  subsequent  tax- 
able year. 

An  event  occurring  during  the  taxable 
year  which  causes  a  corporation  to  fail  to 
meet  the  definition  of  a  subchapter  S  cori>o- 
ratlon  would  terminate  the  election  as  of 
the  day  of  the  event  causing  the  failure 
(rather  than  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  event  occurred  as 
under  present  law).  The  bill  would  provide 
that  an  election  could  be  revoked  by  those 
shareholders  holding  a  majority  of  the  cor- 
poration's voting  stock  (as  contrasted  with 
the  current  rule  which  requires  all  share- 
holders to  consent  to  a  revocation).  The 


present  law  rule  allowing  a  revocation  filed 
during  the  first  month  of  the  taxable  year 
to  be  effective  for  that  entire  taxable  year 
would  be  modified  so  that  such  a  retroactive 
revocation  may  be  filed  up  to  and  including 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month  of  the 
taxable  year. 

To  minimize  the  effect  of  Inadvertent  ter- 
minations, the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  waive  the 
terminating  event  so  that  the  corporation 
may  continue  to  be  a  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion notwlttistanding  that  event. 

C.  PASSTHHODGH  OP  INCOlfE,  ET  CETERA 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  character 
of  Items  of  Income,  deduction,  loss,  and 
credit  would  pass  through  to  the  sharehold- 
ers in  the  same  general  manner  as  they  pass 
through  from  partnerships.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, such  items  as  tax-exempt  Interest,  cap- 
ital gains  and  losses,  percentage  depletion, 
foreign  Income  or  loss,  and  foreign  Income 
taxes  would  pass  through  and  retain  their 
character  In  the  hands  of  shareholders. 

D.  ALLOCATION  OP  IMCOItE 

As  is  the  case  under  present  law  with  re- 
spect to  losses,  income  would  be  passed 
through  and  allocated  to  shareholders  on  a 
per-share,  per-day  basis. 

E.  SELECTION  OP  TAXABLE  YEAR 

Under  the  bill,  rules  generally  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  partnerships  would 
apply  to  a  subchapter  S  corjwratlon's  selec- 
tion of  a  taxable  year.  Subject  to  transition- 
al rules,  the  taxable  year  of  a  corporation 
making  a  new  subchapter  S  election  after 
the  date  of  enactment  would  be  required  to 
be  either  the  calendar  year,  or  any  other  ac- 
counting period  for  which  It  establishes  a 
business  purpose  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  These  rules  also 
would  apply  to  corporations  currently  oper- 
ating under  subchapter  S.  However,  a  corpo- 
ration with  a  subchapter  S  election  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1982,  could  continue  its 
current  taxable  year  so  long  as  the  persons 
who  own  50  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing stock  in  the  corjwratlon  on  that 
date  continue  to  do  so.  For  purposes  of  this 
transitional  rule,  transfers  of  stock  through 
inheritance  would  not  be  considered 
changes  in  ownership. 

p.  CARRYPORWASS  OP  LOSS 

Under  the  bill,  a  subchapter  S  sharehold- 
er would  be  entitled  to  carry  forward  a  loss 
to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  the  loss 
passed  through  for  the  year  exceeds  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  bases  in  his  subchap- 
ter S  stock  and  loans  to  the  corporation. 
The  loss  carried  forward  could  be  deducted 
only  by  that  shareholder  if  and  when  the 
basis  in  his  stock  or  loans  to  the  corporation 
Is  restored. 

0.  DISTRIBimORS 

The  rules  relating  to  distributions  from 
subchapter  S  corjjorations  would  be  exten- 
sively revised.  Under  the  new  rules,  a  corpo- 
ration would  not  have  earnings  and  profits 
attributable  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  if  a  subchapter 
S  election  is  in  effect  for  that  year.  In  gen- 
eral, the  amount  of  any  distribution  would 
equal  the  amount  of  cash  distributed  plus 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  property  dis- 
tributed. For  corporations  with  no  earnings 
and  profits,  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
is  applied  first  against  the  shareholder's 
basis  in  his  stock.  To  the  extent  the  amount 
of  the  distribution  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  basis  in  the  stock,  capital  gains  would 
result  (subject  to  the  applicability  of  the 
collapsible  corporation  rules). 


For  corporations  with  accumulated  earn- 
ings and  profits,  the  amount  of  the  distribu- 
tion would  be  applied  first  against  the 
shareholder's  portion  of  the  net  amount  of 
accumulated  subchapter  S  taxable  Income 
less  deductible  expenses  (an  "accumulated 
adjustment  account")  which  had  been 
passed  through  to  the  holder  of  the  stock. 
Any  amount  in  excess  of  the  accumulated 
subchapter  S  Income  would  be  treated 
under  the  usual  corporate  rules  as  a  distri- 
bution out  of  accumulated  earnings  and 
profits  to  the  extent  thereof.  These  distri- 
bution rules  would  apply  to  the  transferee 
of  stock  in  a  subchapter  S  corporation  with 
accumulated  earnings  and  profits.  The  ac- 
count of  subchapater  S  income  would  be  de- 
termined at  the  corporate  level. 

Under  the  bill,  both  taxable  and  nontax- 
able Income  and  deductible  and  nondeduct- 
ible expenses  would  serve  to  increase  and 
decrease  the  basis  of  a  subchapter  S  share- 
holder In  his  stock  and  loans  to  the  corpora- 
tion. These  rules  are  generally  analogous  to 
those  provided  for  partnerships  under  sec- 
tion 705.  Also,  unlike  present  law,  basis 
would  be  restored  to  debt  obligations  as  well 
as  stock.  Restoration  of  basis  would  be  made 
first  to  debt  (to  the  extent  of  prior  reduc- 
tions) and  then  to  stock.  Under  the  bill,  gain 
would  be  recognized  by  a  subchapter  S  cor- 
poration upon  nonliquldatlng  distributions 
of  appreciated  property. 

H.  QUALIPIED  PLANS  AND  PRINCE  BENEFITS 

Under  the  bill  rules  similar  to  the  partner- 
ship niles  would  apply  to  pension,  etc.  plans 
of  a  subchapter  S  corporation  and  to  em- 
ployee fringe  benefits.  For  this  purpose  per- 
sons owning  two  percent  or  more  of  the  cor- 
porate stock  would  be  treated  as  a  partner 
and  a  10  percent  owner  would  be  treated  as 
an  owner-employee. 

I.  TREATMENT  OP  TRANSACTIONS  BETWEEN 
CORPORATION  AND  RELATED  PARTIES 

Under  the  bill,  amounts  accruing  to  any 
cash-basis  shareholder  owning  2  percent  or 
more  of  the  corporation's  stock  would  be  de- 
ductible only  when  paid. 

J.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  items  of 
subchapter  S  income,  deductions,  and  cred- 
its would  be  determined  in  audit  proceed- 
ings and  Judicial  proceedings  at  the  corpora- 
tion level  rather  than  separately  with  each 
shareholder.  Shareholders  would  be  given 
notice  of  and  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  I.R.S.  proceedings  with  the  conraration. 

K.  EPPECTIVE  DATE 

The  bill  would  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1982, 
except  that  existing  subchapter  S  pension 
plans  would  not  need  to  be  conformed  to 
the  new  niles  before  1985. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT  OP  1982 

The  Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1982  corrects  technical  and  clerical 
errors  to  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981.  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980,  and  the  In- 
stallment Sales  Revision  Act  of  1980. 
The  bill  simply  Is  intended  to  correct 
errors  in  the  enacted  bills  In  order  to 
properly  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  enacting  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  has  been  prepared  by* 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  with  valuable  assistance 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  Help- 
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ful  comments  have  also  been  received 
from  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  and  other  profes- 
sional groups  and  individuals. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill: 
StnufARY  or  Tkchwical  CoiwKCTioits  Act  or 

1982 
TITLE    I.    TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS 

TO  THE  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX 

ACT  OP  1981 

ACT  SBC.  101— RAT*  CUTS 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  noncorporate 
fiscal  year  taxpayers  will  use  the  1981  rate 
schedules  for  fiscal  year  1981-1982  (I.e..  they 
will  not  prorate  with  the  1982  rate  sched- 
ules). They  wlU  be  entitled  to  the  IV4  per- 
cent credit  on  their  full  year's  tax  liability. 

The  bUl  would  clarify  that  the  1  v.  percent 
credit  for  1981  is  not  allowed  against  the 
portion  of  an  individual's  tax  determined 
under  the  50-percent  maximum  rate  for  per- 
sonal service  income  or  the  special  20-per- 
cent capital  gains  rate. 

ACT  SBC.  104— IMrLATIOIl  ADJUSTMIirr 

A  conforming  change  to  the  Indexing  pro- 
vision would  be  made. 

ACT  SBC.  1 1 1— rORBIGK  EAHlfBD  INCOKB 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  amount  of 
the  foreign  earned  income  exclusion  for  an 
individual  (Including  the  exclusion  for  hous- 
ing) plus  the  deduction  for  housing  ex- 
penses cannot  exceed  the  taxpayer's  foreign 
earned  Income  for  the  year. 

ACT  SBC.   122- PRIHCIPAI,  RBSIDBMCE  ROLLOVZRS 

A  taxpayer  selling  a  principal  residence 
before  August  13,  1981.  could  elect  not  to 
have  the  rollover  amendments  made  by 
ERTA  apply  to  the  sale.  This  would  prevent 
a  taxpayer  who  had  previously  sold  a  resi- 
dence within  2  years  from  losing  the  tax- 
free  rollover  benefit. 

ACT  SBC.   134— OETBlfSBirrCABB 

The  bin  would  require  that  a  dependent 
care  assistance  program  not  provide  benefits 
that  discriminate  In  favor  of  officers, 
owners,  or  highly  compensated  employees 
or  their  dependents.  Also,  the  bill  would 
clarify  that  an  employer  is  not  denied  a  tax 
deduction  for  amounts  employees  exclude 
from  Income. 

ACT  SBC.   126— ADOPTIOH  EXPDfSES 

This  bill  would  make  clear  that  the  deduc- 
tion would  be  available  for  adopting  a  child 
who  the  State  determines  is  a  child  with 
special  needs,  as  defined  for  purposes  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  adoption  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  child  who  the  State  deter- 
mines cannot  or  should  not  \x  returned  to 
hLs  parent's  home,  who  has  a  specific  factor 
or  condition  which  makes  the  child  difficult 
to  place  and  who  has  been  the  object  of  an 
unsuccessful  placement  effort. 

ACT  SBC.  136— RBLATBD  PARTY  SALBS 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  non-resident 
aliens  are  not  entitled  to  the  related  party 
exception  for  certain  land  sales  at  leas  than 
the  usually  prescribed  interest  rates. 

ACT  SBC.  137— STATB  LBOISLATORS 

Subsections  (h)  and  (1)  of  section  163 
would  be  redesignated. 

ACT  SBC.  301— ACKS 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  recovery 
allowances  for  real  property  will  be  baaed 
on  the  numt>er  of  months  the  property  is  in 
service  during  the  year  placed  in  service  or 
disposed  of  without  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 


The  bin  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  rules  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  recovery  allowances  where 
property  is  transferred  in  certain  related 
party  transfers,  sale-leasebacks.  and  tax-free 
transfers. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  determine  recovery  allow- 
ances where  the  property  changes  use. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  qualified  coal 
utilization  property  In  the  10-year  recovery 
class  means  only  property  which  otherwise 
would  be  15-year  public  utility  property. 

The  bin  would  clarify  that  the  straight- 
line  recovery  method  for  15-year  real  prop- 
erty in  the  year  the  property  is  placed  in 
service  shaU  be  based  on  the  number  of 
months  during  the  year  the  property  is  in 
S€rvlc6.  • 

The  bUl  would  clarify  that  the  additional 
depreciation  under  section  1245  with  respect 
to  "section  1245  recovery  property  "  Is  to  be 
treated  as  ordinary  Income  In  certain  part- 
nership transactions. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  straight-line 
depreciation,  for  purposes  of  determining 
recapture  on  section  1250  property,  would 
be  based  on  straight-line  depreciation  over 
the  recovery  period  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular property. 

ACT  SBC.  205— miflMUM  TAX 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  tax  prefer- 
ence for  accelerated  recovery  deductions  on 
real  estate  continues  to  apply  to  corpora- 
tions (Including  REITs)  as  under  prior  law. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  minimum 
tax  is  Inapplicable  where  property  Is  recov- 
ered over  periods  longer  than  the  period 
prescribed  under  the  minimum  tax  provi- 
sions. 

ACT  SEC.  206- EARNINGS  AND  PROPITS 

A  reference  to  sec.  313(kK4)  in  sec.  1348 
would  be  corrected. 

ACT  SBC.  207— CARRYOVERS 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  NOL  carry- 
over period  for  all  unexpired  NOL  car- 
ryovers to  1981  of  former  REITs  would  be 
15  taxable  years. 

The  bill  would  clarify  generally  that  NOL 
or  credit  carryovers  which  expired  prior  to 
1981  would  not  be  revived. 

The  bUl  would  correct  a  reference  to  sec. 
53(b). 

ACT  SBC.  31 1— nrVBSTlfXNT  TAX  CRBOrT 

The  bUl  would  clarify  that  all  eligible 
property  other  than  3-year  property  gets 
the  full  inveatment  credit. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  a  buUdlng  or 
structural  component  (such  as  a  warehouse) 
used  as  a  storage  facUlty  In  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  petroleum  products  Is 
not  eligible  for  the  inveatment  credit  and 
would  not  automatically  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 1249  recapture. 

ACT  SBC.  3 1 2— REHABIUTATION  EXPENDITUSBS 

The  bill  would  clartfy  that  a  buUding  on 
which  a  rehabilitation  began  before  1983 
and  which  Is  not  eligible  for  the  new  Invest- 
ment credit  will  not  lose  lu  eligibility  for  5- 
year  amortization  (under  sec.  191). 

The  bill  would  clartfy  that  the  end  of  the 
24-month  pertod  with  respect  to  which  the 
substantiality  of  a  rehabilitation  project  Is 
measured  may  be  made  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  a  basis  adjust- 
ment for  any  allowable  Investment  credit 
would  be  required  for  certain  rehabUlta- 
tlons,  whether  or  not  the  credit  is  used  or 
carrted  forward. 

The  bill  would  clartfy  that  a  taxpayer  may 
make  an  election  to  use  the  straight-line  re- 


covery method  for  a  building  which  has 
been  rehabilitated  up  to  the  date  which  is  3 
years  after  the  buUding  was  placed  in  serv- 
ice. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  only  a  qualified 
rehabinuted  building  Is  eligible  for  the  re- 
habUltatlon  credit. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  basis  of 
land  is  not  taken  into  account  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  rehabilitation  Is  substantial. 

ACT  SEC.  213— ITC  POR  USED  PROPERTY 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  Increased 
used  property  limitation  for  the  Investment 
credit  applies  to  taxable  years  t>eginning 
after  1980. 

ACT  SBC.  221— RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

The  bill  would  add  the  research  credit  to 
the  list  of  credits  which  may  be  reduced 
where  the  taxpayer  has  income  from  the 
discharge  of  Indebtedness. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  "in-house  re- 
search expenses  "  do  not  include  lease  pay- 
ments paid  or  incurred  after  March  31,  1982, 
other  than  payments  for  the  use  of  comput- 
er time  by  a  person  who  is  not  the  prtncipal 
user  of  the  computer. 

ACT  SEC.  234— SUBCHAPTER  S 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  certain  simple 
trusts  may  be  qualified  subchapter  S  trusts. 

ACT  SBC.  SBl— IlfCXIfnVB  STOCK  OPTIONS 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  maximum 
dollar  limit  on  shares  that  may  be  Issued 
under  an  incentive  stock  option  plan  is  not 
affected  by  nonqualified  options  issued 
under  the  plan. 

The  bUl  would  clartfy  that  any  early  dis- 
position of  stock  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  of  an  incentive  stock  option  at  a 
recognized  loss  would  reduce  the  taxpayer's 
ordinary  Income. 

The  bUl  would  allow  a  good  faith  valu- 
ation to  be  used  in  applying  the  maximum 
dollar  limit  and  the  carryover  of  any  unused 
limit,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  bUl  would  provide  that  the  early  dis- 
position of  stock  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  of  a  statutory  stock  option  to  ac- 
quire other  stock  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  incentive  stock  option  will  not 
be  treated  as  a  non-recognition  transaction 
under  section  1036,  etc.  Thus,  the  disposi- 
tion will  result  in  ordinary  income  treat- 
ment under  sec.  431(b). 

ACT  SBC.  2B2— RXSTRICTBD  PROPERTY 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  new  rules 
apply  to  transfers  after  December  31.  1981. 
without  regard  to  the  recipient's  taxable 
year. 

The  bill  would  correct  the  name  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

ACT  SEC.  261- TARGETED  JOBS  CRXDIT 

The  bill  would  make  dear  that  wages  paid 
to  cooperative  education  students  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  wages  even  If  the  stu- 
dent's family's  Income  Increased  after  the 
initial  determination  that  the  famUy  was 
economically  disadvantaged. 

The  bUl  would  make  clear  that  the  WIN 
credit  Is  not  available  for  amounts  paid  to 
any  employee  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  certifications 
on  the  day  the  individual  begins  work  would 
be  valid. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  work  Incentive  demonstration 
programs  authorized  under  Public  Law  97- 
35  could  be  members  of  a  targeted  group. 
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ACT  SEC.  363 — CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  bUl  would  make  conforming  changes 
to  the  increased  10-percent  corporate  chari- 
table contribution  limit. 

ACT  SEC.  366— MOTOR  CARRIERS 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  motor  carrier 
amortization  deductions  may  carry  over  in 
corporate  acquisitions  to  which  sec.  381  ap- 
plies. 

ACT  SEC.  301— ALL-SAVERS  CERTIPICATES 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  credit  union 
share  accounts  are  eligible  for  the  aU-savers 
exclusion. 

ACT  SEC.  303— NET  INTEREST  EXCLUSION 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  a  non-itemizer 
would  not  be  required  to  reduce  interest 
income  eligible  for  the  net  interest  exclu- 
sion by  Interest  expense,  and  that  an  item- 
izer  would  be  required  to  reduce  such  inter- 
est income  by  no  more  than  the  excess  item- 
ized deductions. 

ACT  SEC.  31 1— INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  SAVINGS 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  rules  for  spousal 
IRAs  to  insure  that  an  employee  is  not 
denied  a  deduction  for  contributions  to  an 
IRA  for  the  benefit  of  a  spouse  having  no 
compensation  merely  because  the  employee 
is  also  aUowed  a  deduction  for  employer 
contributions  to  an  IRA  which  qualifies  as  a 
simplified  employee  pension  (SEP).  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  a  deduction 
is  allowable  for  IRA  contributions  for  the 
t>eneflt  of  a  spouse  who  has  no  compensa- 
tion and  who  has  not  attained  age  70  H 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  even  if 
the  spouse  having  compensation  is  age  70^ 
or  older. 

The  bill  would  delete  simplified  employee 
pensions  (SEPs)  from  the  definition  of 
qualified  employer  plan.  (Except  for  the 
limits  on  contributions,  SEPs  are  generally 
subject  to  the  tax  rules  of  IRAs). 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  rules  aUowing  a 
deduction  for  Individual  retirement  savings 
by  providing  that,  for  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual, compensatior  includes  net  earnings 
from  self-employment  reduced  by  any 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  to  the  indi- 
vidual for  contributions  made  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  individual  to  a  tax-qualified  plan  (an 
"H.R.  10"  plan  or  "Keogh"  plan).  In  addi- 
tion, the  bin  would  clarify  that  compensa- 
tion does  not  include  pension  and  annuity 
payments  or  other  deferred  compensation. 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  rule  allowing  an 
annual  deduction  for  certain  voluntary  em- 
ployee contributions  made  to  a  qualified  em- 
ployer or  government  plan  after  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  by  providing  that  such  con- 
tributions must  be  made  on  account  of  that 
taxable  year. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  a  10-percent 
additional  income  tax  Is  Imposed  on  early 
withdrawals  (generally,  before  age  59 V^)  of 
accumulated  deductible  employee  contribu- 
tions from  either  the  plan  to  which  the  con- 
tributions were  made,  or  from  a  plan  to 
which  the  accumulated  contributions  were 
roUed  over  or  otherwise  transferred. 

The  biU  would  revise  the  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  lump  sum  distributions  and  rollover 
amounts  under  qutdlfled  plans  and  tax-shel- 
tered annuity  programs  to  clarify  that  par- 
tial (as  wen  as  total)  distributions  of  accu- 
mulated deductible  employee  contributions 
are  eligible  for  tax-free  rollover  treatment. 

The  bin  would  clarify  that  accumulated 
deductible  employee  contributions  payable 
to  a  beneficiary  of  a  deceased  employee 
under  a  tax-qualified  plan  are  eligible  for 
the  estate  tax  exclusion  only  if  any  lump 
sum  distribution  also  payable  to  the  benefi- 


ciary under  the  plan  is  eligible  for  the  ex- 
clusion. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  an  owner-em- 
ployee (a  sole  proprietor,  or  a  partner  whose 
partnership  interest  exceeds  10  percent)  is 
permitted  to  make  deductible  employee  con- 
tributions to  a  tax-qualified  plan  (an  "H.R. 
10"  plan  or  "Keogh"  plan)  notwithstanding 
the  rules  which  may  preclude  nondeductible 
employee  contributions  by  the  owner-em- 
ployee. 

The  bin  would  clarify  effective  date  provi- 
sions for  the  estate  tax  and  gift  tax  provi- 
sions relating  to  Individual  retirement  sav- 
ings and  would  make  clerical  amendments. 

ACT  SBC.  313— KEOGH  PLANS 

The  bin  would  amend  the  minimum  con- 
tribution rule  applicable  to  simplified  em- 
ployee pensions  (SEPs)  to  permit  the  exclu- 
sion of  self-employed  individuals.  This 
change  would  conform  the  minimum  contri- 
bution rule  for  SEPs  to  that  for  H.R.  10 
plans  and  plans  maintained  by  subchapter  S 
corporations. 

The  bin  would  increase  the  limit  on  con- 
tributions to  an  IRA  to  which  an  employer 
makes  contributions  under  a  SEP  from 
$15,000  to  $17,000  to  allow  the  IRA  to 
accept  employee  contributions  of  $3,000  in 
addition  to  employer  contributions  of 
$15,000. 

The  bUl  would  correct  a  reference  in  sec- 
tion 401(J)(3). 

The  bUl  would  clarify  the  effective  date 
provision  to  apply  to  all  plans,  whether  or 
not  they  cover  a  self-employed  individual. 

ACT  SEC.  331— DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  ACRS  nor- 
malization requirements  do  not  apply  in  de- 
termining whether  a  public  utility  is  eUgible 
to  make  tax-free  distributions  under  a  divi- 
dend reinvestment  plan. 

ACT  SEC.  331— PAYROLL-BASED  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANS 

The  bill  would  add  provisions  relating  to 
regulated  public  utilities  which  would  con- 
form the  rules  for  the  payroU-based  tax 
credit  for  ESOP  contributions  to  the  rules 
for  the  investment-based  tax  credit  for 
ESOP  contributions. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  tax-quali- 
fied status  of  an  ESOP  is  not  affected 
merely  becaiise  employer  contributions  are 
determined  solely  by  reference  to  the  pay- 
roU-based  tax  credit  allowable  to  the  em- 
ployer for  the  contributions. 

ACT  SEC.  334— CASH  DISTRIBUTIONS  PROM  AN 
EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLAN  (ESOP) 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  certain  cash 
distribution  provisions,  if  provided  under  a 
tax  credit  ESOP  of  an  employer  whose 
stock  generally  is  required  to  be  held  only 
by  employees,  will  not  affect  the  plan's 
status  either  under  the  qualified  plan  rules 
or  those  additional  rules  applicable  to  tax 
credit  ESOPs. 

ACT  SBC.  337— DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYER  SE- 
CURITIES PROM  A  TAX  CRXDIT  EMPLOYEE 
STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLAN  IN  THE  CASE  OP  A 
SALB  or  EMPLOYER  ASSETS  OR  STOCK 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  rules  permitting 
a  distribution  to  a  participant  under  a  tax 
credit  ESOP  in  the  event  of  the  partici- 
pant's transfer  from  one  employer  to  an- 
other incident  to  a  sale  of  assets  by  the 
former  employer  to  the  new  employer. 

ACT  BBC.  403— MARITAL  DEDUCTION 

The  bin  would  clarify  that  qualified  termi- 
nable Interest  property  ( "QTIP  property") 
included  in  the  estate  of  a  decedent  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  "step-up"  in  basis. 


The  bin  would  clarify  that  QTIP  property 
included  in  a  decedent's  estate  would  be 
treated  as  passing  from  the  decedent,  such 
as  for  purposes  of  the  charitable  or  marital 
deduction. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  value  of 
any  interest  in  property  can  be  deducted 
only  once  in  computing  the  estate  tax  or 
gift  tax  UabUlty. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  special  dis- 
position rules  for  lifetime  transfers  by  the 
donee  of  QTIP  property  applies  only  to  the 
remainder  interest  in  QTIP  property.  The 
treatment  of  the  life  estate  in  QTIP  proper- 
ty is  governed  by  the  rules  appUcable  to  life 
estates  generally. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  lifetime 
QTIP  election  must  be  made  no  later  than 
April  15  of  the  succeeding  year  (i.e.,  the  due 
date  of  the  annual  gift  tax  return). 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  transfers  by 
the  donor  spouse  of  any  retained  interest  in 
QTIP  property  after  the  transfer  of  the  life 
estate  in  QTIP  property  to  the  donee  spouse 
would  not  be  treated  as  a  transfer  for  estate 
and  gift  tax  purposes.  This  rule  would  not 
apply  after  a  subsequent  disposition  by  the 
donee  spouse  or  the  death  of  the  donee 
sE>ouse. 

The  bin  would  clarify  that  an  annuity 
may  not  qualify  as  a  qualifying  income  in- 
terest. 

ACT  SBC.  431— PAKM  VALUATION 

The  bin  would  anow  "tacking"  of  material 
participation  by  a  retired  spouse  with  active 
management  by  the  surviving  spouse  to 
qualify  property  for  current  use  valuation 
in  the  surviving  spouse's  estate. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  recapture  on 
certain  tax-free  exchanges  occurs  only  to 
the  extent  non-qualified  property  is  re- 
ceived. 

The  bill  would  correct  a  reference  to  the 
word  "transfer"  in  section  1040. 

The  bin  would  clarify  that  the  only  retro- 
active amendment  made  by  ERTA  with  re- 
spect to  the  cessation  of  qualified  use  is  the 
provision  of  sec.  3032A(c)(7)(A)  permitting  a 
qualified  heir  a  2-year  grace  period  to  begin 
using  the  property  in  a  qualified  use. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  period  to 
reinstate  current  use  valuation  by  reason  of 
the  retroactive  amendments  did  in  no  event 
expire  before  February  16,  1982. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  right  to 
make  a  late  initial  election  is  avaUable  only 
if  one  of  ERTA's  retroactive  amendments 
applies  to  the  estate. 

ACT  SBC.  433— EXTENDED  PAYMENTS 

The  bin  would  correct  a  reference  to  the 
35-percent  requirement  of  sec.  6166  and 
would  make  conforming  amendments  relat- 
ing to  the  relationship  between  acceleration 
of  the  tax  and  sec.  303  redemptions. 

ACT  SEC.  434— GIFTS  MADE  WITHIN  3  YEARS  OF 
DEATH 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  special  3- 
year  rule  would  apply  for  purposes  of  sec. 
6166  only  to  determine  eUgibillty  for  de- 
ferred payment  treatment. 

The  bill  would  apply  the  3-year  inclusion 
rule  to  interests  which  would  have  been  in- 
cludible In  the  decedent's  estate  under  sees. 
2036,  2037,  and  2038  whether  or  not  a  gift 
tax  return  was  required  with  respect  to  the 
transfer. 

The  bUl  would  not  apply  the  3-year  rule 
to  exercises  of  general  powers  of  appoint- 
ment 

The  bill  would  aUow  the  executor  of  a  de- 
cedent's estate  to  elect  to  have  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  amendments  made  by  ERTA 
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not  apply  to  any  awe  where  the  decedent 
had  made  a  gift  before  August  13.  1981.  and 
within  3  years  of  death  on  which  a  gift  tax 
had  been  paid. 

ACT  sec.  4a«— DISCIAIMXRS 

A  clerical  amendment  would  delete  a 
clause  which  was  duplicated  In  the  act. 

ACT  SBC.  50  1  — STKASOLC  LOSS  DCmUlAL 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  loss  defer- 
ral rules  of  sec.  1003  would  apply  In  the  case 
of  unrecognized  gain,  whether  or  not  real- 
ized. 

The  bill  would  delete  certain  language  of 
sections  lM3(aXlKA>  and  1092(dH4)  as  re- 
dundant. 

ACT  SIC.  503— ■■OULATID  FUTUHSS  COHTRACTS 

The  bUl  would  clarify  that  gain  Is  recog- 
nized under  the  mark-to-market  system 
upon  any  transfer,  as  well  as  any  termina- 
tion of  a  futures  contract. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  holding  periods 
are  not  tacked  when  delivery  Is  taken  upon 
the  termination  of  a  regulated  futures  con- 
tract that  was  marked  to  market. 

The  bill  would  ciasity  that  the  time  for 
Identifying  a  mixed  straddle  Is  not  later 
than  the  day  the  futures  contract  forming 
part  of  the  straddle  is  acquired. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  I.R.S.  to  treat, 
either  by  regiilatlons  or  otherwise,  certain 
holdings  in  a  limited  liability  enterprise  as 
attributable  to  active  management  In  order 
to  qualify  the  enterprise  as  eligible  for  the 
hedging  transaction  exception  from  the 
marked-to-market  and  other  straddle  rules. 

ACT  sac.  SOI— aOYALTT  CKKDIT 

The  bill  would  make  several  clerical 
chances. 

ACT  sac.  soa— STmiprat  oil 

The  bUl  would  clarify  the  transfer  rule  of 
section  4994(gK2)  to  assure  that  it  disquali- 
fies only  property  which  has  actually  been 
transferred. 

ACT  SIC.  Tja— VALOATIOH  PEHALTT 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  $1,000  de 
minimus  exception  to  the  valuation  over- 
statement penalty  applies  to  the  aggregate 
of  all  overstatemenU  of  the  taxpayer  made 
during  the  taxable  year.  A  clarification 
would  be  made  that  the  penalty  applies 
where  the  sUted  value  is  exactly  150  per- 
cent of  the  actual  value. 

ACT  SK.  724— DEPOSIT  CLAIMS 

A  cross-reference  to  sec.  6M0  would  be 
corrected. 

ACT  SKC.  735- ESTTMATED  TAX 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  underpay- 
ment penalty  would  not  apply  where  the 
tax  liability  reduced  by  the  income  tax  with- 
held Is  less  than  specified  amounts  (1500  in 
1985  and  thereafter). 

The  bill  would  also  correct  a  reference  to 
section  S015(c). 

ACT  SEC.  SOa- PREPAID  LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  exemption 
provision,  as  well  as  the  exclusion  provision, 
relating  to  group  legal  service  plans  will  ter- 
minate after  1984. 

ACT  SEC.  533- PRIVATE  POlTIfDATIONS 

The  bill  would  correct  a  clerical  error. 
TITLE    II.    TECHNICAL   CORRECTIONS 
TO     THE     CRUDE     OIL     WINDFALL 
PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OP  1980 

SECTION  4988(b)(3)(C)  NET  INCOME  LIMITA- 
TION-TAXABLE PERIODS  POR  COMPtrriNG 
COST  DEPLETION 

In  applying  the  net  income  limitation, 
produces  must  compute  their  net  income  as 
if  cost  depletion  had  been  claimed  for   "all 


taxable  periods"  (sec.  498«(bK3HC).  These 
periods  were  Intended  to  include  all  periods 
during  which  the  producer  owned  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  amendment  wouid  change  "taxable 
periods"  to  "taxable  5ear8."  This  Is  neces- 
sary since  the  definition  of  taxable  periods, 
which  was  changed  In  the  conference 
report,  does  not  Include  periods  before 
March  1980. 

SECTION  4*S8(b>  (31  — IHTLATION  ADJUSTMENTS 

Under  section  4989(b),  the  Inflation  ad- 
justment for  any  quarter  is  based  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ONP  deflator  for  the 
second  preceding  quarter  and  that  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1979.  The  second  revision 
of  the  ONP  deflator  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  that 'the 
ONP  deflator  for  the  second  quarter  of  1979 
Is  to  be  measured  using  the  revision  most 
consistent  with  the  second  revision  of  the 
ONP  deflator  for  the  second  preceding 
quarter. 

SECOND  4t»l  (dl  111— NATIONAL  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Federal  production  from  U.S.  owned  pe- 
troleum reserves  is  taxed  as  tier  two  oil. 

The  amendment  would  correct  the  refer- 
ence to  "'national  petroleum  reserve"  in  sec- 
tion 4991(d>  to  ""naval  petroleum  reserve."' 

SECTION  49«a(b)— DEPINinON  OP 
""INDEPENDENT  PRODUCER" 

Under  section  4992(b),  an  independent 
producer  eligible  for  lower  rates  on  tier  1  or 
tier  2  oil  and  for  the  stripper  well  exemp- 
tion is  defined  as  a  producer  who  is  not  Inte- 
grated during  the  calendar  quarter. 

The  bill  would  change  the  quarterly  test 
of  Independent  producer  status  to  an  annual 
test  like  that  used  for  depletion  purposes. 
The  amendment  would  take  effect  starting 
in  1983. 

SECTION  499aiCi  ( 3 1 —ALLOCATION  OP 
INDEPENDENT  PRODUCER 

If  an  independent's  prcxluction  exceeds 
1.000  barrels  a  day.  the  1,000  barrel  amount 
must  be  allocated  between  tiers  one  and  two 
In  proportion  to  production  In  those  tiers. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  only 
production  eligible  for  lower  rates  is  to  be 
considered  In  making  this  allocation. 

SECTION  4993  <d)  (31  (»— SMALL  PRODUCERS 
TRANEPKRB 

Section  49«3(dK3KB)  refers  to  both  "In- 
terests In  property"  and  to  "property." 

The  amendment  would  conform  these  ref- 
erences. 

SECTION  499*  (C)  ( 9 1  — MCRKMXHTAL  TERTIARY 
PROJECT  BEOIinnNO  DATE 

Section  4993(c)(3)(B)  requires  qualified 
tertiary  recovery  projects  to  have  a  begin- 
ning date  after  May  1979.  A  project  begin- 
ning date  Is  the  latter  of  the  date  Injection 
begins  or  the  date  of  certification. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  that 
projects  In  fact  started  before  June  1979 
cannot  qualify  through  a  post-May  1979  cer- 
tification. 

■ECnOH  4994<C>  (81— REPUITDa  POR  TERTIARY 
PROJECTS 

Section  4994(c)<3)  refers  to  the  same 
person  as  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  pro- 
ducer. The  amount  would  make  both  refer- 
ences to  the  producer. 

SECTION  4994(e)  —ALASKAN  EXEMPTION 

A  literal  reading  of  section  4994(e)  would 
result  in  taxing  non-commercial  quantities 
of  oil  produced  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  within  75  miles  of  the  TAPi. 


The  amendment  would  provide  that  all  oil 
produced  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  (other 
than  Sadlerochlt  Oil)  Is  exempt  from  tax. 

SECTION     4995iai  (3)  lAI     AND     (C>  — LUBRALIZA- 
T10N  OP  WITHHOLDINC  ADJUSTMENTS 

Under  present  law,  any  error  in  the 
amount  withheld  by  the  first  purchaser 
with  respect  to  a  producer's  windfall  profit 
tax  liability  can  be  corrected  by  future  with- 
holding adjustments.  Such  adjustments 
cannot  be  required  ( 1 )  in  excess  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  amount  of  any  payment,  or  (3) 
beyond  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  of  re- 
moval. These  rules  were  designed  to  protect 
small  producers  such  as  small  royalty 
owners  who  are  now  generally  exempt  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  amendment  would  streamline  the 
withholding  adjustment  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  by  striking  the  windfall  profit  limi- 
tation and  by  granting  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  require  adjustments  after  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  of  removal.  The 
committee  reports  would  Indicate  that  the 
Treasury  should  place  a  limitation  on  how 
long  after  the  original  error  a  correction  can 
be  made.  Similarly,  the  reports  would  indi- 
cate agreement  with  the  current  cut  off 
date  for  voluntary  withholding  adjustments. 
The  amendment  would  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment. 

SECTION  4995  (ai  (4 1 -DEEMED  PAYMENT  DATE 

Present  law  provides  that  withheld  wind- 
fall profit  taxes  are  deemed  paid  on  the  last 
day  of  February  following  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  oU  Is  removed  from 
the  premises. 

The  amendment  would  limit  this  deemed 
payment  date  rule  to  windfall  profit  tax  and 
administrative  purposes. 

SECTION  499S  (at  —TREATMENT  OP  NET  PROPTTS 
INTERESTS 

Under  section  49««(a),  the  produ<»r  re- 
sponsible for  payment  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  on  oil  Is  defined  by  reference  to  the 
Income  tax  concept  of  economic  Interests. 
Thus,  In  the  case  of  a  net  profits  interest, 
the  working  interest  owner  Is  taxed  on  all 
cost  recovery  oU  all(x&ted  to  him  by  the  net 
profits  agreement. 

The  bill  would  require  allocation  of  cost 
recovery  oil  in  proportion  to  the  shares  of 
net  profits  for  net  profits  agreements  en- 
tered into  after  March  31,  1982. 

SECTION  499«(bi— DEPINmON  OP  "CRUDE  OIL" 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  definition  of 
crude  oil  to  remove  any  doubt  that  conden- 
sate from  oil  and  gas  wells  is  taxable  wheth- 
er recovered  before  or  after  removal  from 
the  premises  on  which  It  Is  prcxluced. 

SECTION  4997  ETC.— PENALTY  POR  FAILURE  TO 
PILE  RETURNS 

The  bill  would  add  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
file  returns  and  make  statements  required 
under  section  4997(a).     . 

SECTIONS  8015,  8154,  6854,  AND  8855— 

ESTIMATED  TAX 

The  bill  would  permit  overpayments  of 
windfall  profit  tax  to  be  taken  Into  account 
in  the  payment  of  estimated  Income  tax  to 
the  extent  provided  for  the  Treasury. 

SECTION  44  d(f) 

The  date  of  "December  3,  1979,  In  section 
44d(f)  would  be  corrected  to  read  "'Decem- 
ber 31,  1979.' 

SECTION  193(b)  (1)— TERTIARY  INJECTANTS 

The  phrase  "during  the  taxable  year" 
would  be  deleted  from  section  193(bKl). 
The  phrase  Is  redundant  In  light  of  the  tax- 
able year  reference  In  section  193(a). 
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SECTION  333  <a) 

Section  333(a)  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  amended  section 
48(a)<10).  The  amendment  should  have  been 
to  section  48(a>(I0KA). 

SECTION  813A(C)  (101  (E>— TRANSFERS  TO 
CORPORATIONS 

Under  section  6I3A(cK10),  depletion  Is  not 
lost  on  property  transferred  to  a  corpora- 
tion by  an  Individual  if  certain  conditions 
are  statisfled.  One  of  these  Is  that  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  be  Issued  solely  In  ex- 
change for  oil  and  gas  properties. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  oil  and  gas 
property     Includes     necessary     production 
equipment  such  as  production  casing  and 
pumps. 
TITLE  III.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

TO  THE  INSTALLMENT  SALES  REVI- 
SION ACT  OF  1980 

The  bill  would  clarify  that.  In  applying 
the  "related  party"  rules  of  section  1339  (re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  certain  sales  of 
depreciable  property),  "back-attribution" 
rules  would  not  apply  In  determining  who 
are  related  parties. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  receipt  of 
like-kind  property  will  qualify  as  a  "pay- 
ment" for  punwses  of  determining  whether 
a  transaction  is  an  installment  side. 

The  bill  would  make  a  clerical  amendment 
to  section  453B(d)(2).« 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Chairman  Ros"rENKOW- 
SKi  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  introducing  the  Subchapter 
S  Revision  Act  of  1982  and  the  Techni- 
cal Corrections  Act  of  1982. 

SUBCHAPTER  S  REVISION  ACT  OP  1983 

The  Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  of 
1982  will  be  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Chairman  Dole  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  and  Senator  Long, 
ranking  member  of  that  committee. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
body,  that  result  from  the  efforts  of  a 
group  consisting  of  the  staffs  of  the 
congressional  tax-writing  committees, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  the 
Treasury,  and  various  professional  or- 
ganizations. Prior  legislation  with  a 
similar  history  was  the  1980  Bankrupt- 
cy Tax  Act  and  the  Installment  Sales 
Act.  The  newest  bill  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant since  it  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  work  started  over  10  years 
ago. 

The  bill  make  numerous  technical 
changes  in  the  subchapter  S  provi- 
sions of  the  code.  In  general,  these 
changes  are  intended  to  expand  the 
application  of  the  subchapter  S  provi- 
sions, correct  various  technical  prob- 
lems that  have  developed  over  the 
years  and  make  compliance  with  the 
new  subchapter  S  rules  easier,  Por  ex- 
ample, it  expands  the  nimiber  of  per- 
missible shareholders  to  35,  provides 
special  rules  in  the  case  of  inadvertent 
terminations  and  seeks  to  clarify  the 
manner  in  which  shareholders  of  a 
subchapter  S  corporation  are  taxed.  In 
addition,  the  act  applies  various  con- 
cepts of  partnership  taxation  to  sub- 
chapter S  corporations. 


The  bill  retains  certain  provisions  of 
current  law.  Por  example,  the  one- 
class-of-stock  rule  and  the  20-percent 
passive  income  and  80-percent  foreign 
income  tests  are  retained. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  the  participant 
groups  will  testify  on  this  bill,  when 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
holds  hearings  on  it.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  views  of  the  small 
business  community  and  its  represent- 
atives, since  subchapter  S  has  been 
utilized  extensively  by  this  segment  of 
our  economic  s(x;iety. 

I  am  also  interested  in  receiving 
comments  on  the  following  specific 
points:  (1)  Does  the  bill  make  it  easier 
or  more  difficult  for  shareholders  to 
determine  their  share  of  subchapter  S 
income  or  losses?  (2)  Is  the  one-class- 
of -stock  rule  correct?  (3)  Should  the 
20-percent  passive  income  or  80-per- 
cent foreign  Income  limitations  be  re- 
tained? (4)  Should  the  rules  on  inad- 
vertent terminations  be  expanded? 
and  (5)  Are  fringe  benefits  appropri- 
ately treated  under  the  bill? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  promptly  hold 
hearings  on  the  Subchapter  S  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1982. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT  OP  1982 

The  Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1982  is  intended  to  correct  technical 
errors  in  recently  passed  tax  legisla- 
tion, primarily  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  The  purpose  is  to 
amend  the  statute  to  better  reflect  the 
congressional  intent  that  existed  when 
the  original  legislation  was  passed. 
The  corrections  range  from  filing  stat- 
utory gaps  and  clarifying  ambiguous 
draftsmanship  to  correcting  typo- 
graphical errors. 

The  Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1982  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  vehi- 
cle for  reconsidering  the  substantive 
decisions  made  in  the  legislation  being 
corrected.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  been  careful  to  limit  prior 
technical  corrections  bills  to  strictly 
technical  corrections.  This  is  a  wise  ap- 
proach and  will  be  followed  again. 

Por  example,  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  expanded  the  day 
care  credit  provision  and  required  that 
eligibility  for  employer-provided  as- 
sistance must  be  nondiscriminatory 
among  the  employees.  The  Technical 
Corrections  Act  of  1982  provides  that 
the  benefits  as  well  as  the  eligibility 
rtiles  for  employer-provided  day  care 
assistance  must  be  nondiscriminatory. 
Nondiscrimination  for  both  eligibility 
and  benefits  is  what  had  been  intend- 
ed. 

One  provision  of  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  concerned  the  appli- 
cation of  short  taxable  years  to  real 
property  in  the  15-year  recovery  class. 
The  general  procedure  for  short  tax- 
able years  is  to  reduce  proportionately 
a  taxpayer's  deductions  and  other  tax 
benefits  In  order  to  prevent  a  distor- 
tion of  income.  However,  the  internal 


operating  rules  of  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  automatically  adjust 
the  recovery  allowance  for  real  proper- 
ty used  for  less  than  1  full  year.  Thus, 
the  application  of  the  normal  short 
taxable  year  rules  to  15-year  real  prop- 
erty results  in  a  double  reduction  of 
the  taxpayer's  depreciation  allowance. 
The  Techncial  Corrections  Act  of  1982 
corrects  this  double  reduction  in  calcu- 
lating the  recovery  allowance  of  15- 
year  real  property  in  a  short  taxable 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  examples  il- 
lustrate the  character  of  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  Technical  Cor- 
rections Act  of  1982.  It  is  a  noncontro- 
versial  and  bipartisan  measure  which 
should  move  promptly  through  the 
legisative  process.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  speech  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTIONS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAR)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  will  make  a  serious  error 
in  its  Central  American  policy  if  it  at- 
tempts to  ansajrze  the  recent  elections 
in  El  Salvador  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  analyze  the  elections  in  our  own 
country. 

The  voter  turnout  on  Sunday  clearly 
exceeded  prevoting  expectations, 
though  it  does  not  at  this  time  appear 
to  be  as  big  as  the  turnout  in  1977. 
That  voter  participation  is  the  product 
of  several  factors: 

The  elections  were  held  largely  in 
cities,  under  the  control  of  mayors  ap- 
pointed by  the  jimta,  people  who  have 
a  personal  stake  with  an  interest  in 
generating  the  greatest  voter  turnout 
possible.  Failure  of  the  mayors  to  do 
so  might  have  been  seen  as  an  indica- 
tion of  insufficient  commitment  to  the 
Junta  and  the  military  with  predict- 
able consequences: 

Pear  by  individual  votes  of  retalia- 
tion by  the  right  wing  for  failing  to 
vote  in  the  election; 

Intimidation  of  voters  by  the  uTned 
forces; 

A  desire  by  the  Salvadoran  people  to 
break  the  cycle  of  violence,  for  they 
are  the  victims  of  this  civU  war.  Their 
government  is  respoiisible  for  vicious 
atrocities  and  repression  against  the 
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people.  Elections  have  historically 
been  used  by  the  right  wing  and  the 
military  to  legitimize  their  position. 
However,  as  degraded  as  the  democrat- 
ic process  has  been  in  that  country, 
this  election,  at  least,  offered  the  Sal- 
vadoran  people  a  means  of  expressing 
their  rejection  of  violence. 

The  election,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  El  Salvador  has  a  democra- 
cy. The  United  States  cannot  regard 
elections  during  a  civil  war  by  a  re- 
pressive government  as  the  means  by 
which  a  people  democratically  elect  a 
legitimate  government.  It  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  put  behind  us  or  now  to 
excuse  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  election  was  held,  or  to  believe 
that  the  election  has  ended  them. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policy  on  El  Salvador  has 
been  that  the  March  28  elections 
would  produce  an  election  victory  for 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  and 
for  President  Jose  Napolean  Duarte. 
The  administration  sought  support  in 
Congress  and  among  the  American 
people  for  continued  and  increasing 
military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  on  the 
grounds  that  the  aid  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  moderate,  civilian  ele- 
ments within  the  ruling  Junta.  The 
commitment  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  social  and  economic 
reform  was  used  to  justify  a  policy  of 
U.S.  Intervention  and  support  for  a 
right-wing  oppressive  military  guilty 
of  gross  violations  of  human  rights. 

That  U.S.  policy  suffered  from  a 
fatal  defect  In  that  President  Duarte 
and  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
did  not  have  control  over  the  military. 
The  Defense  Minister,  General  Garcia, 
controls  the  military,  but  Duarte  did 
not  and  does  not  control  Garcia. 

After  my  visit  to  El  Salvador  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  had  serious  reservations  about 
holding  an  election  in  a  country  locked 
in  a  civil  war.  I  believed  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  end  the  killing  and  the  vio- 
lence first,  then  through  negotiations, 
bring  all  political  parties  into  the  elec- 
tions process  and  then  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

Time  and  time  again,  our  congres- 
sional delegation  heard  how  elections 
had  been  used  in  the  past  to  legitima- 
tize a  repressive,  right  wing  govern- 
ment. In  1972,  the  military  deprived 
President  Duarte  of  his  rightful  victo- 
ry in  the  presidential  election. 

I  became  concerned  that,  even  If 
President  Duarte  won  this  election, 
the  outcome  would  not  alter  the  fun- 
damental defect  in  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment—the inability  of  civilian,  moder- 
ate forces  to  exercise  control  over  the 
military.  My  fear  was  that  the  election 
would  legitimatize  the  de  facto  control 
that  Gen.  Jose  Gulllermo  Garcia  exer- 
cises over  the  Government  and  the 
people. 


The  election,  however,  did  not 
produce  the  result  around  which  the 
State  Department  had  structured  U.S. 
policy.  While  the  Christian  Democrat- 
ic Party  won  over  40  percent  of  the 
vote,  the  majority  of  the  60  seats  in 
the  legislative  assembly  will  be  held  by 
right  wing  parties.  The  extreme  right 
wing  Nationalist  Republican  Alliance 
(ARENA)  founded  only  last  year  by 
Roberto  d'Aubulsson  will  be  the 
second  largest  party,  with  approxi- 
mately 29  percent  of  the  seats.  The 
right  wing  parties  will  now  attempt  to 
form  a  coalition  government  to  ex- 
clude President  Duarte  and  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration will  attempt  to  insure  that 
some  Christian  Democrats  are  includ- 
ed in  any  new  government.  The  ad- 
ministration may  also  succeed  in  per- 
suading the  right  wing  coalition  not  to 
make  d'Aubulsson  leader  of  a  coalition 
government.  The  administration  cor- 
rectly recognizes  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  it  to  obtain  support  in 
Congress  for  a  government  in  which 
d'Aubulsson  is  either  the  leader  or 
highly  visible. 

The  coalition  government  will  not  be 
any  more  deserving  of  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  if  d'Au- 
bulsson is  not  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  should  not  delude  our- 
selves into  believing  that  all  will  go 
well  if  d'Aubulsson  is  excluded  from 
the  Government.  We  should  not  think 
that  our  policy  in  El  Salvador  sudden- 
ly went  wrong  only  on  Sunday  because 
Duarte  did  not  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes. 

Our  policy  was  wrong  before  then 
and  is  wrong  now  because  it  has  em- 
phasized support  for  the  military  in  El 
Salvador,  over  civilian,  reformist  ele- 
ments within  the  Government  and 
among  the  people,  because  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  Insist  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  meet  the 
conditions  on  aid  imposed  by  Congress 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

As  a  result  of  my  visit  to  El  Salva- 
dor, I  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  conditions  that  we  in  the  Congress 
Imposed  upon  that  aid.  We  required, 
among  other  conditions,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  make  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  all  political  factions  within  El 
Salvador:  that  the  Government  make 
progress  toward  ending  the  abuse  of 
human  rights  by  the  military. 

The  conditions  set  in  law  by  Con- 
gress would  constitute  a  sound  basis 
for  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador.  The 
United  States  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
long-range  implications  of  our  policy 
in  that  country. 

We  cannot  give  elections  in  El  Stdva- 
dor  the  same  value  that  we  would  give 
to  elections  in  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  pretend  that  an  election  in  El 
Salvador  forms  the  same  basis  for  le- 
gitimate government  that  an  election 
in  the  United  States  does.  Our  country 


enjoys  long-established  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Americans  were  holding 
democratic  elections  in  the  United 
States  before  there  was  actually  a 
United  States.  Such  elections  have 
almost  never  been  held  in  El  Salva- 
dor—perhaps twice  in  its  entire  histo- 
ry. 

I  urge  the  House,  the  Congress,  the 
American  people  to  reaffirm  their 
commitment  to  human  rights  as  a 
basis  for  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  the 
United  States  persuade  whatever  gov- 
ernment Is  formed  in  El  Salvador  to 
undertake  negotiations  necessary  to 
end  the  civil  war  through  a  political 
solution.  My  concern  is  for  the  people 
of  El  Salvador,  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  violence  from  both  the  right 
and  the  left. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however, 
that  a  coalition  of  rightwlng  parties 
will  attempt  to  win  a  military  victory 
that  will  escalate  tremendously  the  vi- 
olence within  El  Salvador. ' 

The  real  victims  of  such  escalation 
will  not  be  the  forces  of  the  leftwing 
or  the  rightwlng;  they  will  be  the  inno- 
cent, the  young,  the  old,  women,  and 
children.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  be  providing 
arms  that  will  be  used  to  kill  those  in- 
nocent victims.  That  concern  should 
be  fundamental  to  our  policy  whether 
the  President  of  El  Salvador  is  Jose 
Napolean  Duarte  or  Roberto  d'Aubuls- 
son, or  some  other  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Recoro  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador,  written  by  Ms.  Tommle  Sue 
Montgomery,  a  journalist-writer  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study 
of  Central  American  countries. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1982] 
Next,  ni  El  Salvador 
(By  Tommie  Sue  Montgomery) 

Cakbridok,  Mass.— The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration endorsed  EH  Salvador's  elections  for 
a  constituent  assembly  in  order  to  legitimize 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  The  elections, 
however,  ended  up  legitimating  Roberto 
d'Aubulsson  and  his  extreme  right-wing 
Arena  Party.  However  pleased  the  Adminis- 
tration may  be  by  the  voter  turnout,  the 
success  of  (our  right-wing  parties  and  the 
possibility  that  the  Christian  Democrats 
may  be  completely  excluded  from  the  new 
government  reduced  to  Shambles  the  ration- 
ale behind  Mr.  Reagan's  policy  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  strong  showing  of  Mr.  d'Aubulsson's 
Arena  Party,  which  came  out  of  nowhere  to 
run  a  strong  second  and  challenge  the 
Christian  Democrats  for  control  of  the  as- 
sembly, guarantees  the  death  of  the  social 
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■  I  muit  mention  here  that.  In  the  meeting  of  our 
eonfreaslon&l  delecmtlon  with  the  leadership  of  the 
S«.lvadonn  Anoed  Forces,  we  were  told  that  they 
have  a  shopping  list  of  additional  military  materiel, 
arms,  and  equipment  totaling  some  tSOO  million, 
whicti  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  will  undoub^ 
edly  be  requesting  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
the  new  government  Is  In  place. 


and  economic  reforms  supported  by  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party— once  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  United  States'  hopes  for  re- 
solving the  social  and  economic  problems 
that  gave  rise  to  the  civil  war.  By  strenghen- 
Ing  Mr.  d'Aubulsson,  who  headed  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  Intelligence  service  during 
the  1970's,  it  will  also  embolden  the  army's 
most  repressive  officers. 

With  no  one  party  gaining  a  clear  majori- 
ty, the  balance  of  power  is  now  In  the  hands 
of  two  small  right-wing  parties— the  Nation- 
al Conciliation  Party  or  the  Democratic 
Action  Party,  or  both.  They  already  have 
said  that  if  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
wishes  to  be  included  In  a  coalition,  it  must 
back  off  from  its  professed  commitment  to 
the  economic  and  agrarian  reforms  already 
on  the  books  and  forgo  any  extension  of 
those  reforms.  No  matter  what  happens  to 
Mr.  Duarte.  the  more  conservative  National 
Conciliation  Party  already  has  indicated 
that  it  is  more  ideologically  comfortable 
with  Arena  than  with  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. 

Should  that  alignment  change— that  is. 
should  there  be  a  coalition  between  the  Na- 
tional Conciliation  Party  and  the  Christian 
Democrats— it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
United  States  Embassy  is  moving  behind 
the  scenes  to  try  to  guarantee  that  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  Mr.  Duarte  will 
continue  to  provide  a  facade  for  the  military 
dictatorship. 

A  coalition  between  Arena  and  the  Na- 
tional Conciliation  Party  would  immediately 
complicate  life  for  the  White  House  because 
the  continued  presence  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  in  the  Government  is  crucial  to 
maintaining  some  supiiort  for  the  Salvador- 
an regime  in  Congress,  among  such  coun- 
tries as  Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica,  and  with 
an  increasingly  skeptical  public  at  home. 

The  possibility  of  Mr.  Duarte's  departure 
and  the  subsequent  emergence  of  an  ex- 
tremist government  would  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  Mr.  Reagan  to  secure  Congression- 
al approval  for  his  proposed  $225  million  in 
additional  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  regime. 

Whatever  the  shape  of  the  final  coalition. 
El  Salvador  may  eventually  have  what 
United  States  officials  have  called  a  "legiti- 
mate government,"  but  it  will  hardly  be 
"moderate  and  reformist." 

Ambassador  i:>eane  R.  Hlnton's  fanciful 
hope  that  power  would  make  Mr.  d'Aubuls- 
son more  flexible  and  pragmatic  is  about  as 
realistic  as  the  hope  that  the  guerrillas  will 
lay  down  their  arms.  Mr.  d'Aubulsson 
founded  the  White  Warriors  Union,  a  death 
squad,  twice  attempted  in  1980  (with  the 
blessing  of  Minister  of  Defense  Jose  Gulller- 
mo Garcia)  to  carry  out  a  coup  that  would 
have  deposed  Mr.  Duarte,  and  has  been  ac- 
cused of  masterminding  the  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero.  He  now  appears 
to  be  the  latest  recipient  of  the  benediction 
bestowed  on  Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia, 
President  of  Nicaragua  from  1936  to  1956. 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  "He  may  be  a  bas- 
tard, but  he's  our  bastard." 

A  coalition  between  Arena  and  the  Na- 
tional Conciliation  Party,  however,  could 
lead  to  one  of  several  other  developments. 
One  is  that  a  compromise  with  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  would  be  reached  whereby 
Mr.  Duarte  and  Christian  Democratic  offi- 
cials such  as  Foreign  Minister  Fidel  Chavez 
Mena  would  go,  but  other,  more  conserva- 
tive Christian  Democrats  would  be  brought 
into  the  government. 

Another  possibility  is  a  Guatemalan-style 
coup  d'etat,  possibly  led  by  an  officer  or 


Junta  member  who  has  no  love  for  either 
Mr.  Garcia  or  Mr.  d'Aubulsson,  that  would 
keep  Mr.  Duarte  and  company  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

However  the  current  turmoil  settles,  three 
facts  will  not  go  away: 

The  Christian  Democrats  have  been  seri- 
ously. [>erhaps  fatally,  weakened. 

The  same  army  that  has  been  running  the 
country  for  the  last  half  century  is  still  in 
control. 

There  is  still  a  civil  war  going  on. 

In  recent  weeks,  and  again  since  the  elec- 
tion, we  have  heard  rumblings  from  various 
Reagan  Administration  officials  concerning 
the  possibility  of  negotiations.  But  if  the  ex- 
treme right  comes  to  power,  who  will  con- 
duct negotiations?  Mr.  d'Aubulsson  has 
pledged  to  eliminate  the  guerrillas  within 
three  months,  using  all  available  means,  in- 
cluding napalm. 

Meanwhile,  the  security  forces,  who  have 
long  considered  Mr.  d'Aubulsson  their  man, 
may  not  wait  for  the  constitutent  assembly 
to  convene  but  simply  unleash  their  own 
blood  bath,  massacring  anyone.  Christian 
Democrats  Included,  suspected  of  harboring 
left-of-center  political  sympathies. 

Sometime  after  the  euphoria  is  gone,  the 
Reagan  Administration,  if  it  is  determined 
to  help  resolve  the  civil  war,  will  still  have 
to  come  to  terms,  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
the  leftist  opposition  forces.  The  elections 
have  not  changed  that. 


MINERAL  LEASES  IN 
WILDERNESS  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  the  fate  of  America's  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  always 
the  focus  of  intense  Interest,  has 
become  the  focus  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. We  are  used  to  heated  discus- 
sions about  which  new  wilderness 
areas  should  be  added  to  the  system. 
But  for  perhaps  the  first  time  since 
passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act  in  1964, 
we  are  engaged  in  a  national  debate  on 
how  wilderness  Eireas  already  formally 
designated  by  the  Congress  should  be 
managed. 

At  the  center  of  this  discussion  is 
the  question  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  came  to  his  office  last  year  and 
established  as  one  of  his  management 
objectives  the  goal  of  opening  up  the 
wilderness  areas.  He  has  authority 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  to  issue,  if 
he  chooses,  leases  for  oil,  gas,  coal,  and 
certain  other  minerals  until  December 
31,  1983.  After  that  date,  no  such 
leases  may  be  granted.  It  is  clear  that 
this  authority  is  discretionary— noth- 
ing forces  the  issuances  of  such  a  lease 
and,  in  fact,  the  courts  have  held  that. 
If  the  leasing  authority  determines 
that  there  are  other  values  more  Im- 
portant than  the  potential  oil  and  gas 
values,  it  may  deny  the  lease  applica- 
tion whether  it  be  for  wUdemess  lands 
or  any  other  Federal  land. 

Last  year,  we  witnessed  what  hap- 
pened   when    local    citizens    became 


aware  that  wilderness  areas  in  their  vi- 
cinities were  threatened  by  oU  and  gas 
leases  applications.  A  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  opposition  in  Montana,  Wy- 
oming, New  Mexico,  and  other  States 
confirmed  what  I  and  many  others 
have  always  believed— Americans  want 
to  know  that  there  are  a  few  places 
left  in  this  country  where  they  can  be 
free  of  the  intrusions  of  modem  indus- 
trial society.  Later,  in  hearings  both 
here  in  Washington  and  in  several 
western  communities,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks,  chaired  by  John  Seiberling  of 
Ohio,  has  heard  almost  unanimous 
support  for  the  proposition  that  our 
wilderness  areas  should  be  the  last 
places  where  we  permit  oil  and  gas 
leasing.  Witnesses  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  urging  that  the  December  31, 
1983,  deadline  pass  without  the  issu- 
ance of  new  leases  stnd  they  wanted  to 
let  future  generations  decide  whether 
to  open  up  wilderness  areas. 

The  subcommittee  has  more  hear- 
ings scheduled  around  the  country  and 
after  they  have  been  completed,  we 
will  turn  to  the  question  of  what  legis- 
lation. If  any,  is  necessary  to  address 
this  issue. 

Because  of  the  controversy  and  emo- 
tion that  has  surrounded  this  debate,  I 
thought  it  would  be  constructive  to  lay 
out  a  set  of  principles  to  guide  us  in 
the  task  we  face.  So  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  Silvio  Conte,  and 
other  Members,  a  resolution  that  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  that  goal.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  this  resolution  attracts 
significant  support  it  wlU  send  an  un- 
mistakable message  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  administration  about  how 
we  should  proceed  with  this  issue. 

In  simple  terms,  this  is  what  the 
Udall-Conte  resolution  says.  It  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  Nation's  wilderness  areas  should 
be  the  last  places  where  mineral  leas- 
ing should  occur  and  that  they  are  a 
relatively  minor  portion  of  both  the 
lands  and  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States.  It  makes  clear  our  con- 
cern that  wilderness  areas  which  were 
established  because  they  are  special 
places,  special  for  its  wildlife,  its  sce- 
nery, and  its  recreational  value,  are 
threatened  by  the  specter  of  oil  and 
gas  leasing. 

The  resolution  makes  the  point  that 
the  authority  granted  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  that  permits  the  issuance  of 
mineral  leases  in  wilderness  areas  is  a 
purely  discretionary  authority.  In  no 
way  does  it  compel  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  a  lease  if  he  wants 
to  conserve  an  area's  wilderness  char- 
acter. 

The  heart  of  the  resolution  calls  on 
the  Secretary  to  "exercise  his  discre- 
tionary authority  under  applicable  law 
to  refrain  from  issuing  mineral  leases" 
in    wilderness    and    wilderness    study 
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areas.  It  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that 
should  the  Department  move  to  grant 
any  such  lease,  the  Congress  should  be 
given  sufficient  prior  notice  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  lease  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  take  appropriate  action  to 
block  the  lease  or  leases. 

Finally,  the  resolution  states  that 
the  Congress  should  proceed  diligently 
and  promptly  to  consider  all  pending 
recommendations  for  new  additions  to 
the  wilderness  system,  but  it  rejects 
schemes  that  would  impose  arbitrary 
deadlines  for  their  consideration  or 
bar  Federal  land  managers  from  pro- 
tecting their  wilderness  characteristics 
in  the  meantime,  or  block  Federal  land 
agencies  from  considering  wilderness 
values  in  future  management  plans. 

I  believe  that  the  principles  enunci- 
ated In  this  resolution  form  a  clear 
and  positive  statement  about  the 
short-term  issues  facing  our  national 
wilderness  preservation  system.  I 
think  these  principles  will  constitute  a 
sound  foundation  for  any  future 
action— whether  it  be  legislation  or 
some  other  action— this  Congress  may 
take  on  the  question  of  development 
in  our  Nation's  wilderness  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  to  Join  with  me  and  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Silvio  Conte, 
in  cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
INTERIOR  TO  ACQUIRE  LANDS 
WITHIN  INDIANA  DUNES  NA- 
TIONAL LAKESHORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  BENJAMiif) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire by  exchange  certain  lands  within 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  ex- 
change of  30  acres  of  federally  owned 
land  within  the  Hoosier  Prairie  unit 
for  69  acres  of  State-owned  land  that 
is  currently  managed  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  Hoosier  Prairie  unit  contains 
330  acres.  The  State  of  Indiana  pres- 
ently owns  300  of  these  acres  and  op- 
erates them  as  a  State  nature  pre- 
serve. The  federally  owned  30  acres 
within  the  Hoosier  Prairie  is  already 
managed  by  the  State  and,  often  the 
land  exchange,  would  be  utilized  by 
the  State  to  site  parking  facilities  and 
a  visitor  contact  station  for  the  State 
nature  preserve. 

The  69  acres  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  is  part  of  a  blue 
heron  rookery  unit  containing  338 
acres.  The  National  Park  Service  Is 
currently  managing  the  unit  and  ongo- 
ing research  is  conducted  on  the  land 
by  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  The  land  will  continue  to  be 


used  to  provide  protection  to  the  nest- 
ing herons  and  their  habitat. 

The  State  of  Indiana  holds  title  to 
69  acres  with  the  heron  rookery  unit. 
The  Indiana  State  Correction  Division 
has  transferred  title  to  this  69  acres  to 
the  State  department  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
has  approved  the  proposed  exchange 
of  the  land  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  return  for  the  30  acres  of  land 
within  the  Hoosier  Prairie  unit.  The 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is  prohibit- 
ed by  law  from  buying  the  State- 
owned  parcel  of  land. 

The  69-acre  tract  is  valued  at 
$77,000,  The  30-acre  unit  is  valued  at 
$200,000.  The  difference  in  land  value 
is  attributed  to  the  ease  with  which 
either  tract  could  be  developed,  al- 
though commercial  and  residential 
construction  on  the  land  is  prohibited 
and  is  not  planned  in  the  future. 

The  State  would  be  exchanging 
more  than  twice  the  acreage  that  is 
exchanged  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  natural  resource  values  of 
the  heron  rookery  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  Hoosier  Prairie  tract. 

I  believe  the  exchange  of  ownership 
on  these  lands  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  will  be  beneficial 
to  both  and  will  provide  more  efficient 
management  resources.* 


COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation.  Credit  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  is  meeting  to  mark 
up  legislation  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. 

The  CTTC  is  an  Independent  Feder- 
al regulator  with  the  formidable  re- 
sponsibility of  overseeing  this  coun- 
try's futures  markets.  I  say  formidable 
because  I  think  the  futures  Industry  is 
growing  at  a  rate  unforeseen  a  decade 
ago.  Since  1975.  the  year  the  CFTC 
began  operating,  the  number  of  active 
futures  contracts  traded  has  Increased 
75  percent  while  trading  volume  has 
almost  quadrupled  to  more  than  100 
million  contracts  per  year. 

Ten  years  ago,  futures  contracts 
were  in  wheat,  soybeans,  com.  oats, 
and  other  agricultural  commodities. 
Now  you  can  buy  a  futures  contract  In 
Treasury  bonds.  Treasury  bills,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  other  financial  in- 
struments—not to  mention  petroleum 
products,  precious  metals,  and  foreign 
currencies.  My  point  Is  that  the  fu- 
tures market  is  rapidly  chtuiglng  and 
expanding  and  the  CFTC  must  keep 
pace. 


The  CFTC  is  no  stranger  to  criti- 
cism. I  would  Imagine  that  the  first 
time  that  some  of  my  colleagues  ever 
heard  of  this  particular  agency  was 
during  the  silver  crisis  of  1980.  when 
silver  prices  skyrocketed  and  then 
plummeted.  The  events  surrounding 
the  rapid  price  movements  in  silver 
during  this  time  have  been  examined, 
investigated,  and  studied  more  than 
any  previous  incident  in  the  history  of 
futures  trading.  Congress  ordered  a 
comprehensive  interagency  study  of 
the  matter  in  1980  and  at  least  four 
congressional  committees  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  subject. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  was  that  the  CFTC 
handled  the  silver  matter  professional- 
ly. The  agency's  chosen  course  of  rely- 
ing on  persuasion,  market  forces  and 
self-regulatory  action  under  careful 
oversight  was  ultimately  successful  in 
confining  the  disruptive  effects  to  a 
minimum.  No  one  defaulted  on  his 
contracts,  and  every  penny  owed  on 
the  contracts  was  paid.  In  none  of  the 
reports  prepared  for  Congress  has 
smyone  suggested  a  preferable  course 
to  that  selected  by  the  CFTC.  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  could  have 
done  the  Job  better. 

The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  is  a  creature  of  Congress. 
It  was  established  by  Congress  in  1974 
and  is  subject  to  the  reauthorization 
process,  which  means  it  must  Justify 
its  existence  to  Congress  at  specified 
intervals.  Reauthorization,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  a  process  of  constructive 
criticism.  It  is  a  time  to  see  what  has 
worked,  and  what  has  not— keep  the 
good  and  Improve  upon  the  problem 
areas.  That  is  what  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  attempting  to  do  at  this 
time. 

Just  as  reauthorization  brings  forth 
constructive  criticism,  it  also  gives  rise 
to  complaints  and.  in  the  case  of  the 
CFTC.  the  dredging  up  of  past  percep- 
tions that  are  no  longer  accurate.  I 
think  for  the  record,  it  is  important  to 
go  over  the  recent  accomplishments  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission and  to  state  that  the  Commis- 
sion of  5  years  ago  is  not  the  CPTC  of 
today. 

The  Commission  has  been  criticized 
for  its  slowness  in  approving  new  con- 
tracts—and rightly  so.  In  1981.  howev- 
er, the  pace  picked  up  and  there  were 
22  new  futures  contracts  approved  for 
trading  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  a 
few  instances,  the  Commission's  accel- 
erated pace  of  new  contract  approvals 
placed  it  ahead  of  the  industry's  time- 
table. Several  new  contracts  were 
cleared  even  before  the  exchanges 
were  ready  to  trade  them.  With  the 
continued  hard  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion staff,  the  new  contracts  approval 
procedure  should  be  well  under  con- 
trol In  1982. 
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Along  these  same  lines,  the  Commis- 
sion approved  a  3-year  pilot  program 
permitting  commodity  options  trading 
on  regulated  exchanges.  It  is  a  cau- 
tious, carefully  reasoned  approach  to 
trading  options  and  at  this  moment, 
the  Commission  is  reviewing  the  con- 
tract applications  of  the  futures  ex- 
changes and  hopes  to  have  the  pro- 
gram up  and  running  by  this  summer. 
Last  September,  the  Commission 
granted  registration  to  the  National 
Futures  Association— the  first  organi- 
zation ever  to  qualify  as  an  industry- 
wide self-regulator  since  the  1974 
amendments  to  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  The  NFA  holds  great 
promise  of  rounding  out  the  industry's 
efforts  to  regulate  Itself,  while  offer- 
ing relief  to  the  Commission  in  a 
number  of  areas  including  financial 
audits,  dispute  resolution,  training, 
sales  practices,  and  so  forth.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  a  continuing  over- 
sight role  and  Is  working  with  the 
NFA  as  It  organizes  and  begins  oper- 
ation. 

Also  last  September,  the  Commis- 
sion directed  for  the  first  time  that  all 
futures  contracts  must  have  specula- 
tive position  limits  and  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  working  with  the  exchanges  to 
determine  what  these  limits  will  be. 

After  nearly  8  years  of  turf  fighting, 
the  CFTC  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  reached  an  accord 
which  was  announced  last  December. 
In  general,  the  understanding  leaves 
all  futures  trading  with  the  CFTC. 
while  regulation  of  options  directly  on 
most  financial  instruments  in  with  the 
SEC.  The  CFTC-related  features  of 
this  accord  %re  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's reauthorization  legislation  and 
have,  in  fact,  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  and 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion. Credit  and  Rural  Development. 
Another  aspect  of  the  Improved  rela- 
tionship between  the  CFTC  and  the 
SEC  Is  found  In  a  first-ever  Joint  law- 
suit filed  by  both  agencies  last  August 
against  a  Utah  firm  dealing  In  both 
commodities  and  securities. 

The  CFTC  has  been  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  Involve  State  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  cracking  down  on  off- 
exchange  conunodlty  frauds— an  area 
which,  unfortunately,  is  seeing  tre- 
mendous growth.  The  Commission  has 
Joined  In  several  State  lawsuits  and 
prepared  a  "Spotter's  Guide  To  Com- 
modity Investment  Fraud"  which  It 
sent  to  all  State  law  officers  for  their 
Information  and  use. 

There  have  also  been  a  number  of 
In-house  improvements  at  the  Com- 
mission leading  to  better,  more  effi- 
cient public  service.  These  Include  pa- 
perwork reduction,  Improvements  in 
the  reparations  system,  as  well  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  computer  system 
which  will  be  a  great  help  In  market 


surveillance,  registration  and  Informa- 
tion retrieval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  meant  to  be- 
labor the  improvements  I  see  at  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, nor  to  Infer  that  it  has  no  fur- 
ther to  go.  There  is  always  one  more 
step  that  can  be  taken,  one  more  pro- 
gram that  can  be  Improved  upon.  But 
I  think  that  the  Commission  and  Its 
staff  has  proven  their  willingness  to 
work  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
overseeing  a  rapidly  growing  Industry 
In  a  time  of  Government  restraint.  I 
wish  to  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts and  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.* 


OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  minting  tmd  sale  to  the 
public  of  U.S.  coins  to  commemorate 
the  1984  summer  Olympic  games  In 
Los  Angeles.  The  essential  features  of 
the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  there  will  be  17  coin  designs 
minted,  with  face  values  of  $1,  $10. 
$50,  and  $100.  The  $10  coins  will  be 
predominantly  silver,  and  the  $50  and 
$100  coins  predominantly  gold.  All 
coins  wlU  be  legal  tender. 

Second,  the  coins  will  be  distributed 
beginning  in  1983  through  a  market- 
ing organization  chosen  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
under  a  bidding  process  overseen  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Criteria  for 
selecting  a  marketing  organization  will 
be  published  for  all  potential  bidders 
to  see,  and  no  particular  bidder  will 
have  a  chance  to  raise  its  bid  after  ev- 
eryone else's  offer  has  been  reviewed. 
The  process  prescribed  in  my  bill  is  In- 
tended to  be  as  equitable  as  possible 
and  to  encourage  competition. 

Third,  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
group  will  receive  a  percentage  of  all 
proceeds  from  disposition  of  the  coins 
and  will  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  of 
$30  million  from  the  coin  program. 
Half  of  the  amounts  received  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  group  will  go  to 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  for  train- 
ing and  facilities  for  U.S.  Olympic  ath- 
letes. Any  funds  from  the  coin  pro- 
gram remaining  after  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  are  completed  will  also  go  to 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

Fourth,  strict  recordkeeping  and 
GAO  audit  requirements  will  Insure 
that  funds  from  coin  sales  are  proper- 
ly distributed  and  used. 

Fifth,  advance  payments  to  the 
Treasury  for  minting  costs  and  other 
reimbursement  arrangements  will  be 
required  so  that  no  net  Federal  ex- 
penditures will  occur  under  the  coin 
progT&m. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  a  sub- 
stantial, 17  coin  program  that  offers 
the  Olympic  organizers  a  chance  to  re- 
ceive millions  of  badly  needed  dollars 
in  preparation  for  the  1984  Olympic 
games.  In  addition,  the  bill  includes 
significant  protections  for  the  Federal 
Government's  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  who  will  purchase 
these  coins  to  support  the  Olympic 
effort.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  been  consulted  extensively  during 
the  preparation  of  this  bill  to  make 
sure  that  the  protections  are  as  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

This  bill,  along  with  other  proposals 
relating  to  Olympic  commemorative 
coins,  win  be  considered  at  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  April  6.  I  expect 
that  the  many  Members  who  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  interest  In  an 
Olympic  coin  bill  will  pay  careful  at- 
tention to  the  discussions  that  occur 
at  the  hearings.* 


PRESERVING  HISTORIC 
CONGRESSIONAL  CEMETERY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  the  historic  Con- 
gressional Cemetery  for  the  Inspira- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Congressional  Cemetery  was  es- 
tablished on  April  4.  1807,  and  Is  locat- 
ed east  of  the  Capitol  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  Anacostla  River.  The  cem- 
etery Is  xinder  the  ownership  of  the 
Washington  Parish  and  Christ 
Church.  Trom  the  beginning.  It  was  in- 
tended that  this  cemetery  would  be 
used  In  part  as  a  burial  ground  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  Government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry, It  was,  of  course,  not  feasible  to 
transport  human  remains  long  dis- 
tances for  burial.  Thus.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  there  be  a  burial  ground  In 
the  Federal  Capital  which  would  be 
appropriate  to  receive  the  remains  of 
Government  officials. 

Christ  Church  made  a  gift  of  a  large 
number  of  burial  sites  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Most  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  other  high 
ranking  Government  officials  who 
died  In  Washington  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  were  buried  In  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery.  The  remains  of  about 
14  Senators  and  42  Members  of  the 
House.  In  addition  to  numerous  other 
historic  persons,  are  buried  there  now. 

In  addition  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress actually  buried  at  the  cemetery, 
a  tradition  developed  early  in  the  19th 
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century  to  honor  incumbent  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  died  in  office 
by  placing  monuments  in  their 
memory  which  were  made  from  the 
same  Aqula  Creek  sandstone  as  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  origi- 
nal portions  of  the  Capitol  Building. 
These  monuments,  or  cenotaphs,  were 
designed  by  the  second  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  Benjamin  Latrobe.  The 
word  "cenotaph"  means  "empty 
tomb,"  but  about  56  of  the  226  memo- 
rials are  also  burial  sites  of  Members. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Congress  has  shown  an  interest 
in  its  operations  and  maintenance.  In 
1832  Congress  appropriated  $1,500  to 
aid  the  Vestry  of  Washington  Parish 
in  the  erection  of  a  keeper's  house,  for 
planting  trees,  for  boundary  stones, 
and  other  improvements.  In  subse- 
quent years,  specific  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing burial  lots,  erection  of  monuments 
and  repairs  and  improvements  of  the 
cemetery. 

Currently,  some  806  plots  at  the 
cemetery  are  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  are 
maintained  by  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration. In  auldltion  to  these  plots, 
many  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
veterans  of  U.S.  military  service  are  in- 
terred in  privately  owned  plots. 

In  recent  years  the  cemetery  has 
fallen  into  disuse  and  disrepair.  Con- 
cern has  been  expressed  both  within 
Congress  tuid  by  the  general  public 
about  the  sad  state  of  affairs  of  this 
important  and  historic  site.  In  1976.  a 
board  of  public  spirited  citizens  orga- 
nized to  preserve  and  restore  the  his- 
toric Victorian  park  and  memorials. 
This  nonprofit  bosu-d  has  obtained  a 
49-year  lease,  established  a  trust  fund, 
restored  the  exterior  of  the  chapel,  re- 
paired fences  and  walls,  and  estab- 
lished regular  maintenance.  Specifica- 
tions for  restoring  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  and  to  construct  a  columba- 
rium in  the  public  vault  are  in 
progress. 

Legislation  was  introduced  In  the 
»3d  and  94th  Congresses  to  address 
the  plight  of  the  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery based  on  its  close  historical  asso- 
ciation with  Congress.  One  approach 
that  received  consideration  was  to  In- 
corporate the  cemetery  into  the  na- 
tional parks  system.  Another,  which 
was  enacted  into  law.  authorized  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  perform 
certain  maintenance  work  at  the  ceme- 
tery. Unfortunately,  funds  were  not 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Public  Law  94-495. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  continued 
concerns  about  the  cemetery  which 
have  been  voiced  by  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  by  the  general  public,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Senator  Eaglx- 
Tow.  and  I  have  examined  additional 
alternatives  to  help  to  protect  and  re- 
store this  Important  part  of  the  fabric 


of  our  Nation's  history.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  the  His- 
toric Congressional  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion of  Washington.  D.C..  to  aid  in  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  this  his- 
toric site.  The  cooperative  agreements 
involved  in  this  instance  are  author- 
ized in  subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of 
the  act  of  August  21.  1935.  This  legis- 
lation will  insure  the  continued  preser- 
vation of  the  cemetery  without  the 
greater  expenditures  which  would 
have  been  necessary  had  the  Federal 
Government  actually  acquired  acquisi- 
tion of  the  site. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  break  no 
new  ground  in  the  use  of  this  method 
of  assistance.  Cooperative  agreements 
have  been  used  to  help  preserve  the 
National  Colonial  Farm  at  Accokeek. 
Md.,  and  the  Folger  Library  and  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington. 
Currently,  legislation  is  pending  to  au- 
thorize a  similar  cooperative  agree- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  historic 
Camden.  S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  is  the  resting  place  of  many 
of  the  famous  and  some  of  the  not-so- 
famous  figures  in  our  history.  Among 
them  are  Vice  President  EJlbrldge 
Gerry.  John  Philip  Sousa.  Mathew 
Brady.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Indian  chiefs, 
diplomats,  and  privates,  and  generals 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury. This  is  our  first  national  ceme- 
tery and.  as  some  would  have  it.  our 
only  truly  national  cemetery  since  the 
others  are  dedicated  primarily  for  the 
Interment  of  deceased  veterans  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Not  only  would  the  res- 
toration of  this  cemetery,  with  its 
close  historical  relationship  with  Con- 
gress, serve  to  bring  to  public  atten- 
tion important  pages  from  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  it  would  also 
reaffirm  a  commitment  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  individuals  through  history 
who  have  helped  to  make  this  country 
great. 

I  include  a  copy  of  this  bill  In  the 
RrcoRo: 

H.R. S033 
A  bill  relating  to  the  preflervatlon  of  the  his- 
toric CongreMlonal  Cemetery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  Inspiration  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  SUtes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativf  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrest  attembled.  That  In 
order  to  anlat  In  the  preservation  of  the  his- 
toric Congressional  Cemetery.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  U  authorized.  In  accordance  with 
subMctlon  (e)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  21.  193S  (49  Stat.  856),  to  enter  into 
a  cooperative  agreement  or  agreemenu  with 
the  Association  For  the  Preservation  of  His- 
toric Congressional  Cemetery.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  which  the 
Secretary  may  assist  In  the  protection,  res- 
toration, and  maintenance  of  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 


Sic.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  (300.000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.* 


THE  HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 
HONORED  BY  VFW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  special  order  to  honor  Con- 
gressman Samuel  S.  Stratton  of  New 
York.  Congressman  Stratton  last 
Tuesday  night  was  honored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Sheraton  Washington.  Sam 
Stratton  received  the  VFW  Congres- 
sional Award.  Over  2.200  VFW  mem- 
bers and  guests  attended  the  banquet. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sitting  with  their 
State  delegations  at  this  banquet. 

I  congratulate  the  VF^  for  making 
such  a  wise  selection.  Sam  Stratton  is 
one  of  the  real  patriots  in  Congress 
and  is  an  expert  on  military  matters. 

Along  with  this  award  goes  a  VFV/ 
$1,000  scholarship  for  a  college  stu- 
dent at  a  university  or  college  selected 
by  Mr.  Stratton. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  speech 
made  by  Sam  Stratton  to  the  VFW.  It 
was  a  tremendous  speech  for  a  strong 
military  posture  by  this  country. 

I  highly  recommend  my  colleagues 
read  the  remarks  of  Sam  Stratton. 

RZMAKKS  OP  CONGRCSSItAN  SaMUCL  S.  STRAT- 
TOH    (D-NYl    AT   TH£   VFW    CONGRCSSIONAL 

AwAJU)  Night  Duntra 

Commander-in-Chief  Fellwock.  my  fellow 
comrades  In  the  VFW.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

This  annual  visit  of  members  and  top  offi- 
cials of  the  VFW,  together  with  your  Inspir- 
ing Voice  of  Democracy  winners,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  spring 
season  here  In  Washington. 

Not  only  Is  your  company  stimulating, 
your  music  exciting,  and  your  food  out- 
standing, but  In  addition  you  give  those  of 
us  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  executive 
branch  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  patriotic  organization  that  has  over 
the  years  played  such  an  important  role  In 
formulating  this  nation's  defense  and  for- 
eign policies. 

So  we  welcome  you  here  tonight,  and  we 
salute  your  outstanding  record,  not  merely 
In  behalf  of  fellow  veterans,  but  also  In 
behalf  of  the  goal  of ,  a  prosperous  and 
peaceful  America  based  on  solid  military 
strength. 

Actually,  your  Washington  visit  couldn't 
have  come  at  a  more  appropriate  time  this 
year. 

As  you  probably  know  already,  Washing- 
ton is  locked  In  a  difficult  struggle  over  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1983— a  struggle 
whose  outcome  Is  destined  to  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  future  of  our  nation  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  the  size  of  the 
1983  deficit,  officially  $91.5  billion  dollars- 
the  highest  one-year  deficit  In  our  history. 
Unofficially,  and  probably  more  realistical- 
ly, estimated  at  closer  to  $160  billion. 
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Obviously,  no  one  here  In  Washington, 
and  no  one  back  home,  would  wish  to  see 
that  happen. 

But  how  do  we  get  those  deficits  down? 
Several  suggestions  have  been  made.  One 
Involves  deferring  some  parts  of  last  years 
tax  cut  legislation.  Another  proposal  would 
reduce  or  defer  the  annual. cost-of-living  ad- 
justment In  some  of  our  national  pension 
programs. 

But  the  one  cut  that  Is  most  frequently 
mentioned  today  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  to  take  a 
substantial  chunk  out  of  the  1983  defense 
budget. 

When  I  say  a  "substantial"  chunk.  I  mean 
cuts  ranging  from  $10  billion  to  $30  billion— 
and  one  Influential  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  suggested  $64  blUlon!! 

E^ren  here  In  Washington,  where  we  throw 
millions  and  billions  around  with  the  great- 
est of  ease,  $64  billion  out  of  the  1983  de- 
fense budget  Is  a  truly  devastating  cut! 

Of  course,  taking  money  from  defense  to 
meet  other  needs  Is  really  nothing  new  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Until  last  year.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress has  been  doing  precisely  that  every 
single  year  since  the  end  of  tht  Viet  Nam 
war. 

That's  why  we  are  In  the  bind  we  are  in 
today.  Over  the  past  10  years,  while  we  have 
been  cutting  back  on  our  defenses,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  outspent  us  In  defense  by 
a  whopping  $350  billion! 

No  wonder  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  In 
almost  every  aspect  of  military  capability 
except  aircraft  carriers! 

But  last  year,  as  you  well  remember,  the 
atmosphere  for  defense  changed  dramatical- 
ly here  In  Washington  with  the  new  Reagan 
Administration.  It  was  a  mighty  welcome 
breath  of  fresh  air.  And  I  say  this  as  a  life- 
time, card-carrying  Democrat. 

President  Reagan,  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger—Incidentally one  of  the  finest  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  we  have  ever  had— ^der- 
stood  the  Implications  of  this  grave  Imbal- 
ance In  military  power  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets. 

Together  they  began  at  once  to  remedy 
that  Imbalance,  to  rearm  America:  to  close, 
as  quickly  as  p>osslble,  our  window  of  vulner- 
abUlty. 

They  Increased  the  1982  defense  budget 
by  a  substantial  margin,  and  then  laid  out  a 
far-reaching,  5-year  plan  to  catch  up  with 
the  Soviets. 

Congress  supported  that  effori  by  an  over- 
whelming margin,  and  America  was  finally 
on  Its  way  to  restoring  the  military  balance. 

Yet,  today.  Just  one  year  later,  the  second 
Installment  of  Mr.  Reagan's  determined 
effort  to  make  up  for  10  long  years  of  ne- 
glect Is  suddenly  In  danger  of  being  decimat- 
ed by  a  Congress  under  the  rallying  cry 
that:  "No  program  Is  sacrosanct!" 

But,  surely,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow 
members  of  the  VFW.  surely  the  national 
defense  of  this  great  nation  of  ours  is  not 
Just  one  more  social  program! 

Surely,  the  security  of  America  Is  today, 
as  It  has  always  been  constitutionally,  the 
first  and  primary  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  we  can't  protect  our  own  survival  and 
our  own  vital  Interests,  then  every  other 
program,  no  matter  how  laudable.  Is  In  deep 
jeopardy. 

It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  you  and  I.  as 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
should  allow  an  unprecedented  turn-around 
in  support  for  our  nation's  defense  to  take 
place  without  a  single  word  of  protest. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  any  defense  cut  big 
enough  to  make  an  appreciable  dent  in  the 


1983  deficit  will  do  severe  damage  to  the 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  in  all  probability  it  will  spell  the  end 
for  any  further  catch-up  or  rearm  program 
in  this  century. 

Can  we,  If  we  are  as  committed  as  we  say 
we  are  to  the  nation's  defense  sit  by  silently 
and  Just  let  this  happen  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States? 

I  for  one  am  not  ready  to  hoist  the  white 
flag  of  surrender  to  the  defense  budget  cut- 
ters. 

But  those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  the 
White  House,  and  In  the  Pentagon  who 
share  this  view,  desperately  need  your  help 
tonight— both  as  individuals  and  as  a  great 
national  organization  in  waging  this  tough, 
uphill  struggle  that  lies  ahead  to  preserve 
world  peace  by  restoring  the  eroded  military 
strength  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

What  can  you  do  to  help?  Very  simple.  We 
need  to  get  the  true  story  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  need  to  let  them  know  how 
vital  it  Is  to  the  safety  and  future  of  all  of 
us  that  this  effort  to  close  the  window  of 
vulnerability  not  be  allowed  to  collapse  In 
the  budget  process  on  Capitol  HUl. 

We  must  get  that  message  back,  loud  and 
clear,  to  the  people  at  home.  We  must  per- 
suade our  friends  and  neighborc  to  join  with 
the  VFW  and  with  other  patriotic  groups,  to 
send  the  letters  and  the  phone  calls  to 
Washington,  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate,  to  keep  our  get-well  defense  budget 
intact. 

Unless  those  members  get  that  grassroots 
message  from  home.  I  believe  we  could  find 
ourselves  facing  a  greater  peril  than  most  of 
us  in  Washington  have  heretofore  dared  to 
admit. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  here,  to  all 
of  us  in  the  VFW.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  pre- 
sumptuous, as  one  obscure  congressman 
from  Upstate  New  York— not  in  the  leader- 
ship, not  a  conunittee  chairman,  not  even  a 
candidate  for  President— In  suggesting  this 
as  a  possible  undertaking  for  your  organiza- 
tion. 

But,  In  the  words  of  President  Reagan,  "If 
not  us,  who?  If  not  now,  when?"       

Each  of  us  Is  a  member  of  the  VFW  be- 
cause, at  a  time  of  great  national  peril,  we 
rallied  to  save  America. 

Today  we  must  rally  once  more  for  that 
same  purpose— to  preserve  the  future  of  the 
country  for  which  we  fought  across  the 
seas,  and  to  insure  for  that  country  what  It 
truly  deserves  to  have— a  national  defense 
second  to  none  in  aU  this  world!! 

I  urge  you  tonight  to  Join  that  great 
effort,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will,  as 
always,  respond  overwhelmingly .• 


CONTINUE  THE  TERRITORIES 
POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
preliminary  report  on  Alaska's  experi- 
ence to  date  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  the  Alaska  Statehood  Commis- 
sion made  pointed  comments  recently 
about  the  current  status  of  the  territo- 
ries. They  are  comments  which  should 
remind  Members  of  this  House  of  our 
still-to-be-fulf llled  obligations  to  assist 
the  nearly  4  million  Americans  of  the 
territories  determine  their  political 
future. 


Let  me  quote  briefly: 

The  non-state  possessions  languish  In  a 
political  limbo.  .  .  each  suffers  because  its 
residents. . .  cannot  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. .  .  territorial  aind  conunonwealth 
status  remain  forms  of  second-class  citizen- 
ship dominated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  cannot  dispute  this  conclusion.  Nei- 
ther can  I  disagree  with  the  commis- 
sion's finding  that,  "problems  of  each 
(territory)  rank  low  in  what  interests 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  a  daily  basis." 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  territo- 
rial Americans  have  made  no  progress 
in  our  efforts  to  obtain  first-class  citi- 
zenship or  attention  to  our  current  im- 
equal  status.  Through  the  efforts  of 
such  visionary  leaders  such  as  Phillip 
Burton,  recent  years  have  witnessed 
tremendous  strides  in  territorial  politi- 
cal development. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration 
has  shown  little  interest  in  continuing 
this  record.  Our  islands  are  in  a  state 
of  political  limbo  because  this  adminis- 
tration has  no  territorial  political  de- 
velopment policy.  They  have  not  fol- 
lowed up  on  the  last  administration's 
initiative  for  a  procedure  for  territori- 
al political  development,  an  invitation 
to  discuss  Federal-territorial  relations 
for  the  first  time  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Only  such  discussions  can  lead  to  a 
final  resolution  of  the  problems  inher- 
ent in  an  undefined  Federal-territorial 
relationship.  Only  mutual  agreements 
of  the  sort  embodied  in  the  Covenant 
to  Establish  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  can  answer 
the  questions  raised  by  uncertain 
status. 

A  first  step  would  be  for  the  admin- 
istration to  tell  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories how  it  proposes  we  can  continue 
to  develop  politically.  This  requires 
more  than  the  President  indicating  a 
preference  for  a  particular  status 
future  for  a  particular  territory,  the 
way  the  administration  responded  to 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A  second  step  would  be  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  expand  its  internal 
review  of  the  applicability  or  nonappli- 
cability  of  existing  Federal  laws  to 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  to  include  participation  of 
the  territories  affected  themselves  and 
the  Congress  which  would  have  to 
make  necessary  amendments.  Support 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  5688,  would  accom- 
plish this.  It  would  establish  a  Presi- 
dential commission  similar  to  that 
which  is  evaluating  Federal  laws  ap- 
plying to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

The  comprehensive  survey  I  have 
proposed  could  once  and  for  all  pro- 
vide the  justification  for  ending  dis- 
crimination in  those  Federal  programs 
which  treat  territorial  Americans  un- 
fairly and  the  restraint  on  our  eco- 
nomic growth  imposed  by  other  Feder- 
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al  laws  which  are  applied  to  us  indis- 
criminately. 

As  the  Alaska  study  notes,  despite 
the  difficulties  we  face,  "the  citizens 
of  the  nonstate  possessions  maintain 
strong  loyalty  to  this  country."  We  are 
understandably  tired,  though,  of  wait- 
ing for  the  administration  to  decide 
how  it  wants  to  respond  to  our  desires 
to  achieve  first-class  citizenship. 


"UNITY  IN  DIVERSITY":  MRS. 
HARRY  DIX  MALONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Bowen) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1889. 
in  one  of  the  first  club  meetings  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Ella  Dietz  Clymer,  a  founder  of  the  or- 
ganization, coined  the  club's  motto 
"Unity  in  Diversity"  when  she  told  the 
pioneering  clubwomen: 

We  look  for  unity,  but  unity  In  diversity. 
We  hope  that  you  will  enrich  us  by  your 
varied  experience. 

Such  is  the  case  with  my  valued 
friend  and  constituent,  the  State  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Harry  Dlx 
Malone,  of  Cleveland.  Miss.  Rachel 
Malone  has  for  over  30  years  effective- 
ly put  Into  practice  this  97-year-old 
motto.  Not  only  active  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
she  has  also  volunteered  her  time  and 
efforts  to  such  worthy  causes  as  the 
Mississippi  Crippled  Children's  Socie- 
ty, the  March  of  Dimes,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  United  Givers 
Fund,  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

An  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
since  1956,  Mrs.  Malone  has  held  local, 
district,  and  State  offices  and  was  club 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  1971  and  volun- 
teer activist  in  1972.  This  month,  she 
completes  her  2-year  term  as  president 
of  this  fine  volunteer  organization. 

During  her  term  In  office,  Mrs. 
Malone  has  devoted  her  efforts  to  a 
special  group  of  young  Misslssippl- 
ans— our  State's  deaf  children.  Be- 
cause of  Mrs.  Malone's  dedication  to 
these  children,  the  Mississippi  School 
for  the  Deaf  has  been  able  to  grow  and 
expand,  helping  its  students  to  realize 
a  greater  self -worth. 

I  know  there  is  not  a  child  who  has 
attended  that  school  who  does  not 
know  Mrs.  Malone.  This  woman  has 
personally  cnisaded,  advocated,  and 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  these  deaf  stu- 
dents. Through  her  efforts  to  enlist 
volunteer  support  for  the  school,  these 
children  have  received,  many  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  a  pair  of  shoes 
that  fit,  a  dress  that  was  new  and  not 
a  hand-me-down,  and.  in  some  cases,  a 
set  of  teeth  that  a  child  had  never  had 
before.  In  fact,  one  young  student, 
after  receiving  her  teeth,  was  able  to 


secure  a  Job  in  a  local  bank  and  has 
become  a  contributing  member  of  soci- 
ety. Also  through  Mrs.  Malone's  ef- 
forts, the  schoolchildren,  for  the  past 
2  years,  have  received  individually 
wrapped  Christmas  presents— the  first 
wrapped  gifts  ever  received  by  the 
children.  There  is  not  a  deaf  child  who 
has  attended  or  is  attending  this 
school  who  does  not  love  Mrs.  Malone 
and  consider  her  a  special  angel. 

Later  this  month,  a  playground,  the 
first  one  ever  built  on  the  campus  of 
the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf, 
will  be  opened  and  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Harry  Dlx  Malone.  The  playground, 
complete  with  swings,  sliding  boards, 
see-saws,  and  exercise  trail,  will  be  a 
living  monument  to  this  outstanding 
woman.  It  will  not  have  a  large  marker 
listing  all  Mrs.  Malone's  accomplish- 
ments. It  win,  however,  be  full  of 
happy  deaf  children  playing  on  this 
new  equipment.  I  do  not  believe  Mrs. 
Malone  will  need  a  monument  there. 
Those  children  will  be  her  monu- 
ment.* 


FURTHER  STEPS  NEEDED  TO 
HALT  NUCLEAR  PROUPERATION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act 
(NNPA)  of  1978.  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  Udall  and  39  of  our 
colleagues. 

More  than  4  years  ago.  when  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  led  to  passage 
of  the  NNPA,  I  stated  that  nuclear 
proliferation  was  the  No.  1  threat  to 
human  civilization."  The  NNPA  insti- 
tuted important  mechanisms  for  con- 
trolling that  threat.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  provided  nonprollferatlon  incen- 
tives, such  as  a  commitment  to  provide 
reliable  supplies  of  fuel  and  reactors 
to  nations  supporting  nonprollferatlon 
efforts  and  to  support  an  international 
fuel  cycle  evaluation.  On  the  other,  it 
blocked  nuclear  exports  to  non-nucle- 
ar-weapons states  not  willing  to 
submit  their  facilities  and  fuel  to  safe- 
guards or  to  pledge  they  would  not  ex- 
plode nuclear  devices. 

During  the  4  years  since  these  incen- 
tives and  controls  were  first  put  In 
place,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  chair- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  which 
is  responsible  for  overseeing  nuclear 
export  policies.  In  that  capacity  I  have 
seen  that  the  NNPA  serves  our  inter- 
ests well.  Its  controls  require  us  to 
think  carefully  about  each  export  of 
nuclear  fuel  or  equipment  we  make, 
before  we  make  it.  Its  authorization 
for  an  International  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
evaluation,   which   was   concluded   in 


1980,    has    forced    nations    to    think 
through  the  dangers  of  proliferation. 

Four  years  of  experience,  however, 
have  also  shown  us  ways  in  which  the 
act  can  be  strengthened.  Because  pro- 
liferation remains  the  No.  1  threat  to 
human  civilization,  we  are  introducing 
this  bill  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimu- 
late discussion  on  the  best  ways  to 
bring  about  these  improvements. 

The  bill  covers  four  areas  of  concern, 
the  first  of  which  Involves  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  export  authoriza- 
tions. The  NNPA  delegated  authority 
to  DOE  to  grant  authorizations  for 
firms  and  Individuals  to  engage  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  in  the  production  of 
special  nuclear  material,  such  as  Pluto- 
nium and  enriched  uranium,  outside 
the  United  States.  Activities  typically 
Included  in  these  authorizations  are 
training,  provision  of  designs,  and  spe- 
cialized research  equipment  with  nu- 
clear applications,  assistance  manag- 
ing nuclear  facilities,  and  transfer  of 
nuclear  equipment,  and  fuel  from 
third  countries. 

Such  activities  can  contribute  as 
much  to  proliferation  as  the  direct 
export  of  fuel  and  equipment  from  the 
United  States.  Yet  while  the  direct 
export  of  nuclear  fuel  and  equipment 
is  governed  by  a  tough  set  of  restric- 
tions, DOE  authorizations  are  not. 
Among  other  things,  activities  can  be 
authorized  to  take  place  in  a  country 
that  has  not  accepted  full-scope  safe- 
guard inspections  of  all  its  nuclear  fa- 
cilities by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Even  if  a  non-nuclear- 
weapons  state  acquired  a  bomb  and 
detonated  it.  it  would  still  be  eligible 
for  DOE  authorized  activities.  More- 
over, DOE  makes  these  authorizations 
without  public  or  congressional  notice, 
without  NRC  concurrence,  and  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a  congressional 
veto  by  concurrent  resolution.  The 
NNPA  also  leaves  it  up  to  DOE  when 
to  issue  general  or  blanket  authoriza- 
tions and  when  to  require  specific  au- 
thorizations it  can  scrutinize  closely. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  GAO  has  con- 
cluded that  DOE'S  administration  of 
these  authorizations  "provides  too 
many  opportunities  for  arbitrary  exec- 
utive branch  decisions." 

Recent  events  have  dramatized  this 
weakness  in  the  NNPA.  Press  accounts 
reveal  that  the  Westlnghouse  Corp.  is 
contemplating  an  arrangement  that 
would  permit  sale  of  a  nuclear  power 
reactor  to  Pakistan  through  a  third 
country.  Pakistan  has  not  agreed  to 
full-scope  safeguards  and  substantial 
evidence  exists  that  it  is  on  the  road  to 
making  its  own  nuclear  weapons. 

In  a  similar  incident  DOE  approved 
the  export  to  Switzerland  last  year  of 
a  process  control  system  for  end  use  in 
an  Argentinian  heavy-water  produc- 
tion facility.  Yet  Argentina,  like  Paki- 
stan, is  not  eligible  under  the  NNPA 
for  NRC  licenses  for  fuel  or  equip- 
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ment,  because  it  has  not  agreed  to  full- 
scope  safeguards. 

Also  last  year,  while  the  Congress 
criticized  the  administration's  propos- 
al to  breach  the  traditional  barrier 
preventing  the  use  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  for  production  of  weapons- 
grade  plutoniimi,  DOE  authorized  the 
export  to  Prance  of  lasers  for  isotope 
separation  research.  Isotope  separa- 
tion Is  the  process  by  which  plutonium 
locked  In  commercial  spent  fuel  is 
turned  into  bomb-grade  plutonium. 

A  second  weakness  in  the  NNPA  in- 
volves the  export  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  (HEU).  HEU,  uranium  highly 
enriched  In  the  Isotope  235.  is  used 
mostly  for  nuclear  research.  But  it  is 
also  capable  of  providing  the  explosive 
for  a  nuclear  device.  The  United 
States.  China,  the  Soviet  Union.  Great 
Britain,  and  Prance  have  all  detonated 
bomb  with  HEU. 

The  United  States  can  play  an  im- 
portant leadership  role  in  restricting 
conmierce  in  this  dangerous  substance. 
For  one  thing,  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  is  by  far  the  largest 
world  exporter  of  HEU.  For  another. 
It  is  currently  undertaking  a  program 
to  develop  an  alternative  fuel  that 
does  not  pose  the  proliferation  risks  of 
HEU.  Unfortunately,  however,  fund- 
ing for  this  program  has  been  below 
originally  projected  needs.  This  has 
necessitated  cutbacks  In  the  develop- 
ment effort  and  set  back  the  day  when 
an  alternative  fuel  can  be  put  into  use. 
At  one  point  last  year.  It  even  ap- 
peared that  the  program  might  be 
scrapped  altogether. 

A  third  concern  involves  approvi-is, 
called  "subsequent  arrangements,"  to 
allow  the  reprocessing  of  U.S.  export- 
ed fuel  or  Its  retransfer  for  that  pur- 
pose. Reprocessing  creates  plutonium, 
a  substance  even  more  dangerous  than 
HEU.  Not  only  Is  plutonium  capable  of 
serving  as  an  explosive  but  it  is  the 
most  toxic  substance  known  to  man. 
Moreover,  two  Directors  General  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  and  the  current  head 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  President  Reagan, 
have  said  that  technical  mechanisms 
do  not  exist  for  adequately  safeguard- 
ing this  material  so  as  to  detect  a  di- 
version. 

Yet,  the  Institutional  checks  on  ex- 
ecutive branch  decisions  to  grant  sub- 
sequent arrangements  for  reprocessing 
are  weaker  than  on  exports  of  far  less 
dangerous  substances.  Both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Independent  NRC 
must  agree  that  a  license  should  be 
issued  before  any  fuel.  Including  low 
enriched  uranium,  is  exported.  But 
once  the  fuel  is  abroad,  the  executive 
branch— primarily  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  State— has  sole  responsi- 
bility for  granting  approvals  for  coun- 
tries to  reprocess  the  fuel.  NRC  con- 
currence Is  not  required.  And  while 
the  executive  branch  must  notify  the 


Congress  of  its  decisions,  there  Is  no 
provision  for  a  congressional  veto  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

Fourth,  the  bill  addresses  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  executive 
branch  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  deci- 
sionmaking. Above  all.  nuclear  prolif- 
eration—the spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—is a  national  defense  problem. 
For  this  reason  the  NNPA  prohibits 
export  licenses  for  nuclear  fuel  or 
equipment  unless  the  executive 
branch  believes  the  sale  is  "not  inimi- 
cal to  the  common  defense  and  securi- 
ty." Yet  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
peripheral  to  most  of  our  Internation- 
al nuclear  decisions:  He  has  only  a 
consultative  role  In  decisions  to  grant 
export  licenses  and  to  permit  subse- 
quent arrangements.  He  has  no  say 
whatsoever  concerning  agreements  for 
cooperation,  except  In  the  few  cases 
where  such  agreements  relate  to  mili- 
tary nuclear  partnerships. 

This  lack  of  DOD  involvement  in 
U.S.  commerical  nuclear  decisions  Is 
particularly  troublesome  today,  when 
a  number  of  countries  on  the  brink  of 
a  confrontation  might  well  seek  to  ac- 
quire a  nuclear  bomb.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  could  et 
become  embroiled  in  any  r  "  >t  that 
erupted  in  the  Middle  Ea.  ot  the 
fear  that  a  country  might  build  a 
bomb  can  cause  hostilities.  We  saw 
that  last  year  when  Israel  carried  out 
a  preemptive  strike  against  an  Iraqi 
nuclear  facility,  which  could  have  cre- 
ated bomb-grade  nuclear  material.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tension  It  Is  critical 
that  the  Department  of  Defense's  na- 
tional security  perspective  play  a  large 
role  in  our  export  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  Intro- 
ducing addresses  these  four  problem 
areas  In  the  following  ways: 

First,  It  would  strengthen  the  statu- 
tory requirements  governing  DOE  au- 
thorizations. No  authorization  could 
be  made  for  activities  In  a  non-nuclear- 
weapons  state  that  does  not  accept 
full-scope  nuclear  safeguards  or  other- 
wise falls  to  meet  criteria  for  direct 
nuclear  exports  licensed  by  the  NRC. 
Likewise  the  bill  would  require  termi- 
nation of  authorizations  to  nations  en- 
gaging in  activities,  such  as  detonation 
of  a  nuclear  device  by  a  non-nuclear- 
weapons  state,  that  could  lead  to  a  ter- 
mination of  exports  licensed  by  the 
NRC.  A  Presidential  waiver  of  these 
requirements  is  provided,  as  is  a  con- 
gressional veto  of  this  waiver  by  con- 
current resolution. 

The  bill  also  specifies  activities  re- 
quiring specific  authorizations  and  re- 
quires congressional  notice  of  such  au- 
thorizations. These  specific  authoriza- 
tions, which  are  the  same  as  DOE  has 
imposed  on  itself,  cover  proliferation 
prone  activities  such  as  the  export  of 
laser  isotope  separation  technology 
made  to  France  last  year.  Specific  au- 
thorizations for  these  activities  would 
be  subject  to  congressional  veto  by 


concurrent  resolution.  DOE  currently 
requires  specific  authorizations  for 
select  countries,  most  located  In  the 
Eastern  bloc,  even  if  the  proposed  ac- 
tivity does  not  otherwise  require  a  spe- 
cific authorization.  This  bill  affirms 
DOE'S  authority  to  designate  coun- 
tries requiring  specific  authorizations; 
it  does  not  insist  that  DOE  exercise 
this  authority.  The  bill  does  require 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  all 
DOE  authorizations. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  stiffer  crite- 
ria for  the  export  of  HEU.  Specifically 
no  license  could  be  granted  by  the 
NRC  for  export  of  HEU  to  a  foreign 
reactor  that  can  use  an  available  alter- 
native fuel.  If  no  alternative  fuel  is 
available,  the  license  could  not  be 
issued  unless  the  recipient  gives  assur- 
ances that  it  shall  use  an  alternative 
fuel  when  it  becomes  available  and  the 
NRC  finds  that  the  executive  branch 
is  taking  steps  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive \\^•^\. 

The  NRC.  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine a  kilogram  limit  on  the 
"  \ount  of  U.S.-orlgln  HEU  that  could 
oe  stored  at  each  foreign  reactor.  The 
biU  also  requires  efforts  to  support  im- 
provement of  physical  security  for 
HETU  exports.  Finally,  the  Secretary  of 
Eiiergy  would  be  required  to  submit  a 
plan  to  Congress  for  the  "development 
and  use  in  foreign  reactors  of  alterna- 
tive nuclear  reactor  fuel." 

These  provisions  relating  to  HEU 
intend  to  encourage  the  executive 
branch  to  develop  aggressively  an  al- 
ternative fuel  and  to  insure  that  the 
fuel  is  introduced  into  conmierce  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime. 
HEU  exports,  which  go  to  some  of  our 
closest  allies,  can  continue.  This  bill 
also  recognizes  that  an  alternative 
fuel,  once  developed,  may  not  work 
adequately  In  all  reactors  that  now  use 
HEU.  In  reactors  where  HEU  is  still 
the  only  workable  fuel,  HEU  exports 
will  continue,  though  the  bill  strives  to 
keep  the  enrichment  levels  of  export- 
ed uranium  as  low  as  possible  while 
still  meeting  reactor  requirements. 

A  third  provision  of  this  bill  con- 
cerns subsequent  arrangements  for  re- 
processing of  U.S.  supplied  fuel  to 
produce  plutonium.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  congressional  veto  over  those 
subsequent  arrsmgements.  This  veto 
provision  does  not  Impose  a  heavy 
monitoring  burden  on  the  Congress. 
The  number  of  subsequent  arrange- 
ments each  year  Is  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  potential  consequences 
of  widespread  lise  of  plutonium.  Last 
year  the  United  States  approved  only 
13,  slightly  more  than  the  annual  av- 
erage. Considering  the  awesome  dan- 
gers of  plutonium,  this  is  an  area 
where  Congress  should  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  check  on  executive  authority— 
especially  since  none  at  all  exists  now, 
not  even  from  the  NRC. 
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Fourth  and  finally,  this  bill  gives  a 
stronger  role  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  nuclear  decisionmaking.  The 
Secretary  would  have  a  de  facto  veto 
over  agreements  for  nuclear  coopera- 
tion, nuclear  export  licenses,  and  sub- 
sequent arrangements.  This  veto 
would  stem  from  requirements  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  make  favor- 
able findings  and  judgments  before 
final  decisions  are  reached  In  these 
areas  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
bill  would  also  increase  DOD's  influ- 
ence over  decisions  in  the  sensitive 
area  of  subsequent  arrangements  for 
reprocessing. 

I  recognize  that  critics  of  this  provi- 
sion will  say  that  by  giving  a  stronger 
role  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  we 
shall  slow  up  the  licensing  process  and 
make  approval  less  certain.  As  a  result, 
nations  will  turn  to  other,  more  reli- 
able countries  for  nuclear  suppliers 
and  thus  reduce  our  ability  to  shape 
nuclear  power  development  abroad. 

But  is  this  so?  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  be  able  to  make  determina- 
tions quickly  and  reliably  at  the  same 
time  that  other  executive  branch 
agencies  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  NNPA.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  cannot  make  favor- 
able findings,  we  should  not  despair 
that  we  are  not  a  reliable  supplier.  For 
if  an  export  cannot  be  made  without 
fear  of  its  adding  to  our  national  secu- 
rity problems,  who  in  this  body  would 
argoie  in  favor  of  it? 

A  detailed  section-by-section  analysis 
of  this  proposed  legislation  follows: 
Bill  To  Phomoti  Vvvctd  States 

NolfPROLIPKRATION  POUCIES 

Section  1.  The  short  title  of  this  act  is  the 
"Nuclear    Nonproliferation    Policy    Act    of 
1982." 
TITLE    I-AUTHORIZATIONS    BY    THE 

SECRETARY   OF  ENERGY  FOR  CER- 

TAIN      ACTIVITIES      OUTSIDE      THE 

UNITED  STATES 

SECTION  10 1:  COlfCRCSSIONAL  PINSING 

Section  101  is  a  Congressional  declaration 
that  DOE  authorizations  of  transfers  of  nu- 
clear technology  are  of  "vital  Importance  in 
controlling  nuclear  weapons  proliferation." 
sxcnoN  103:  rwuc  Noncz 

Section  102  provides  that  any  DOE  au- 
thorization under  Section  57  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended  by  the 
NNPA  shall  not  become  effective  until  15 
days  after  publication  In  the  Federal  Regit- 
ter. 

SECTIOII  103:  COMPUAMCZ  WITH  FULL-SCOPC 
SATBGUAROS  AKD  OTRZR  IfONPROLimtATION 
CRITERIA 

Section  103  establishes  two  conditions  for 
all  DOE  authorizations  by  amending  Sec- 
tion 128  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  must  determine  that,  if 
the  recipient  of  a  proposed  nuclear  export  is 
a  non-nuclear  weapons  state,  it  adheres  to 
the  export  criteria  of  Section  127  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  agrees  to  full-scope 
safeguards. 

If  such  a  state  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments, and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  still 
wishes  to  grant  an  authorization,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  must  make  a  public  recom- 


mendation to  the  President  that  the  author- 
ization should  be  granted  and  the  President 
must  determine  that  withholding  the  pro- 
posed authorization  would  be  "seriously 
prejudicial  to  the  achievement  of  United 
States  nonproliferation  objectives  or  would 
otherwise  jeopardize  the  common  defense 
and  security."  The  President  may  then  au- 
thorize the  proposed  authorization  by  Exec- 
utive Order. 

Prior  to  Issuing  such  an  order,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  his  order  and  an  explana- 
tion to  Congress  for  60  days  of  continuous 
session.  During  this  time  Congress  can  veto 
the  order  by  concurrent  resolution.  In  the 
case  where  a  Congressional  review  would  be 
required  both  because  an  activity  will  take 
place  in  a  non-nuclear  weapons  state  that 
does  not  meet  export  criteria  and  because 
the  activity  requires  a  specific  authorisation 
under  this  bill  (see  section  108,  below),  only 
the  Congressional  review  relating  to  author- 
izations for  non-nuclear  weapons  states  wiU 
apply. 

The  new  requirements  under  this  section 
apply  only  to  those  authorizations  that  are 
not  already  covered  by  Sections  127  and 
128a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

SECTION  104:  CONDUCT  RESULTING  IN  SUSPEN- 
SION OP  AUTHORIZATIONS  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  ENERGY 

Section  129  of  the  NNPA  calls  for  termi- 
nation of  certain  nuclear  exports  to  coun- 
tries that  undermine  U.S.  nonproliferation 
goals  (e.g.  detonation  of  a  nuclear  explosive 
by  a  non-nuclear  weapons  state  or  violation 
of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations). 
Under  Section  104  DOE  authorizations  are 
added  to  those  exports  that  would  be  termi- 
nated under  Section  129  of  the  NNPA. 

SECTION  lOS:  ACTIVITIES  REQUIRING  A  SPBCITIC 
AUTHORIZATION 

Section  105  amends  Section  57b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Section  5b.  as 
currently  formulated,  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  with  authority  to  authorize 
firms  and  individuals  to  "directly  or  indi- 
rectly engage  In  the  production  of  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  outside  of  the  United 
States." 

Under  implementing  regulations  (810 
CFR),  the  Department  of  Energy  has  pro- 
vided for  general  and  specific  authoriza- 
tions. General  authorizations  do  not  require 
an  application  to  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Specific  authorizations  are  required 
for  certain  countries  (mostly  in  the  Eastern 
bloc)  and  for  certain  activities.  This  new 
Section  105  incorporates  Into  law  the  imple- 
menting regulations  pertaining  to  specific 
authorizations  as  foUows: 

A.  Specific  Authorizatioiu  for  Designated 
Activitie*.  These  authorizations  apply  to  ac- 
tivities Involving  reprocessing,  heavy  water 
pr(xluctlon.  Isotope  separation  for  source  or 
special  nuclear  materials,  and  fabrication  of 
Plutonium  into  nuclear  fuel.  Aspects  of 
these  activities  that  would  require  a  specific 
authorization  include  designing  or  assisting 
In  the  design  of,  constructing,  fabricating, 
or  operating  any  such  facility,  or  any  com- 
ponent especially  designed,  modified,  or 
adapted  for  use  In  any  such  facUlty;  training 
foreign  personnel  in  such  activities:  or  fur- 
nishing information  not  available  to  the 
public  for  use  In  such  facility  or  equipment 
or  component.  Section  105  further  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  designate 
such  other  activities  under  this  section  as 
require  specific  authorization. 

B.  Exceptions.  Section  105  establishes  an 
exception  for  specific  authorizations  for  des- 


ignated activities  providing  the  proposed  ac- 
tivity meets  three  conditions: 

( 1 )  the  activity  does  not  Involve  communi- 
cation of  Restricted  E>ata  or  other  classified 
defense  Information, 

(2)  It  is  not  In  violation  of  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law;  and 

(3)  It  is  either  limited  to: 

(a)  participation  In  meetings  of  or  confer- 
ences sponsored  by  educational  Institutions, 
laboratories,  or  scientific  or  technical  orga- 
nisiations:  participation  In  international  con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of  a 
nation,  or  group  of  nations  or  participation 
In  exchange  programs  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  State;  or 

(b)  furnishing  information  which  Is  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  published  form. 

C.  Information  available  to  the  public 
Section  105  detines  "information  which  is 
available  to  the  public  In  published  form" 
by  specifying  that  It  Includes  (but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to)  information  contained  in  a  filed  ap- 
plication that  Is  eligible  for  foreign  filing,  or 
which  Is  available  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  Sec.  552  of  Title  V  of  the  U.S. 
Code  (I.e.  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act). 

D.  Specific  AuthorizatioJis  for  Specific 
Countries.  Section  105  reaffirms  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy's  authority  to  require  a  spe- 
cific authorization  for  a  designated  country 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  activity.  Sec- 
tion 105  does  not  obligate  the  Secretary  to 
designate  countries  for  which  specific  au- 
thorizations are  required. 

SECTION  10«:  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

Section  106  adds  Congressional  review  and 
veto  for  specific  authorizations  for  designat- 
ed activities.  It  does  so  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  provide  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
of  Congress  with  a  report  containing  the 
reasons  for  each  authorization.  The  authori- 
zation may  not  go  Into  effect  until  30  days 
of  continuous  session  has  elapsed  since  the 
report  was  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
President  may  shorten  the  waiting  period  to 
30  calendar  days  If  he  states  In  the  report 
that  an  emergency  exists. 

TITLE  II-EXPORTS  OF  HIGHLY 
ENRICHED  URANIUM 

SECTION  30 1:  AMEITOMENT  OP  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OP  1954 

Section  201  adds  a  new  "Chapter  IIA:  Ex- 
ports of  Highly  Enriched  Uranium"  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing six  sections. 

SECTION  i3b:  statement  op  united  states 

POLICY 

Section  135  declares  that  continued 
export  and  use  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
poses  a  "potentially  serious  threat  to  United 
States  security  and  foreign  policy  Interests" 
smd  that  development  of  an  alternative  nu- 
clear fuel  should  be  accelerated.  It  also  de- 
clares that  It  is  United  States  policy  to  coop- 
erate with  other  nations  to  remove  highly 
enriched  uranium  from  international  com- 
merce, to  expedite  development  of  "non- 
weapons-usable  nuclear  fuels,"  and  to  up- 
grade existing  physical  security  and  safe- 
guards arrangements  for  highly  enriched 
uranium  until  It  Is  removed  from  interna- 
tional commerce. 

section  i3s:  exports  op  highly  enriched 
uranium  por  reactor  fuel 

Section  136  In  effect  bans  the  NRC  from 
licensing  export  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
for  use  as  a  nuclear  fuel,  unless  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  three  conditions 
are  met: 
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(1)  there  is  no  alternative  nuclear  reactor 
fuel  available  which  can  be  used  In  that  re- 
actor, and  that  reactor  cannot  otherwise  use 
less  enriched  uranium. 

(2)  the  proposed  recipient  has  provided  as- 
surances that,  when  an  alternative  nuclear 
reactor  fuel  which  can  be  used  In  that  reac- 
tor becomes  available.  It  will  use  that  fuel  in 
lieu  of  highly  enriched  uranium. 

(3)  the  Executive  branch  Is  taking  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  develop  an  alter- 
native nuclear  reactor  fuel. 

section  137:  limitations  on  quantities  op 
united  states  origin  highly  enriched 
uranium 

Section  137  directs  the  NRC,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  "deter- 
mine a  kilogram  limit"  on  the  amount  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  of  United  States 
origin.  In  fresh  or  spent  fuel,  to  be  allowed 
in  each  country  and  at  each  reactor  site  In 
that  country.  The  Commission  Is  directed  to 
"apply  these  limitations  when  considering 
any  proposed  export  of  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium." 

section  138:  IMPROVING  PHYSICAL  SBCrURITY 

arrangements 
Section  138  directs  the  NRC  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  support  efforts  to  Improve 
physical  security  for  exports  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium. 

SECTION  139:  ALTERNATIVE  NUCLEAR  RESEARCH 
PUELS 

Section  139  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
"development  and  the  use  In  foreign  reac- 
tors of  alternative  nuclear  fuels."  The  objec- 
tive of  the  plan  Is  to  complete  the  conver- 
sion of  all  reactors  operated  with  United 
States  origin  HEU  as  soon  as  It  Is  technical- 
ly feasible  to  do  so.  The  plan  Is  to  specify: 
(1)  annual  expenditures  to  develop  alterna- 
tive nuclear  reactor  fuels;  (2)  U.S.  steps  to 
"facilitate  and  encourage"  their  use;  and  (3) 
estimates  on  how  long  conversion  to  these 
alternative  fuels  will  take.  Moreover,  it  must 
"take  into  account  the  need  to  carry  out  ex- 
isting bilateral  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries." 

SECTION  140:  DEFINITIONS 

Section  140  defines  two  terms:  alternative 
nuclear  reactor  fuel  and  highly  enriched 
uranium. 

Alternative  nuclear  reactor  fuel  means 
"reactor  fuel  which  Is  enriched  to  20  per- 
cent or  less  in  the  isotope  U'235  and  which 
cannot  be  easily  converted  for  use  in  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device." 

"Highly  enriched  uranium"  means  urani- 
um enriched  to  more  than  20  percent  in  U- 
235. 
TITLE  III— CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

OP  SUBSEQUENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

SECTION  301 

Section  301  subjects  DOE  action  on  subse- 
quent arrangements  for  repr(x;esslng  of 
spent  fuel,  or  Its  retransfer  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  Congressional  scrutiny  and  veto.  It 
establishes  two  new  conditions  to  be  met 
before  a  subsequent  arrangement  can  take 
effect,  which  are  that: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  must  provide 
the  foreign  affairs  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  with  a  report  containing  his  rea- 
sons for  entering  into  the  arrangement;  and 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy's  report  must 
lie  before  Congress  for  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session.  In  an  emergency,  the  waiting 
period  becomes  30  calendar  days  If  the 
President  states  in  his  report  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  requiring  immediate  action. 


During  the  30  day  waiting  period.  Con- 
gress can  veto  the  DOE  approval  by  concur- 
rent resolution  under  the  procedures  spelled 
out  In  Section  130  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  as  amended  by  the  NNPA. 
TITLE     rV-SPECIAL     FUNCTIONS     OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  IN  NU- 
CLEAR    NONPROLIFERATION     MAT- 
TERS 

SECTION  401 

Section  401  adds  a  new  sec.  132  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended 
which,  in  essence,  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  veto  final  action  on  an 
agreement  for  nuclear  cooperation,  a  nucle- 
ar export  license,  or  a  subsequent  arrange- 
ment by  making  it  a  condition  for  such  ac- 
tions that  the  Secretary  make  certain  favor- 
able findings  or  statements.  For  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  or  a  subsequent  ar- 
rangement, the  Secretary  must  first  find 
that  It  "will  not  be  inimical  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States"; 
for  an  NRC  export  license,  the  Secretary 
must  state  in  writing  that  he  agrees  with 
the  proposed  executive  branch  judgment. 

As  enacted  in  1978,  the  NNPA  seU  forth 
additional  standards  for  approving  the  re- 
processing of  any  spent  fuel  or  its  subse- 
quent retransfer.  For  approval  of  such  a 
subsequent  arrangement  at  a  facility  that 
has  processed  power  reactor  fuel  assemblies 
or  been  subject  to  a  subsequent  arrange- 
ment prior  to  enactment  of  the  NNPA,  the 
Secretaries  of  Energy  and  of  State  must  de- 
termine that  the  subsequent  arrangement 
will  not  result  in  a  significant  Increase  in 
the  risk  of  proliferation.  Among  other  fac- 
tors in  making  this  judgment,  the  Secretar- 
ies must  give  foremost  consideration  to 
whether  or  not  the  reprocessing  or  re- 
transfer will  take  place  under  conditions 
that  will  ensure  timely  warning  to  the 
United  States  of  any  diversion  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  at  which  the  diverted  ma- 
terial could  be  transformed  Into  a  nuclear 
device.  Under  this  new  section  132,  the  same 
judgment  must  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  submitted  in  writing  before  the 
subsequent  arrangement  can  be  approved. 
Currently  the  NNPA  requires  a  different 
standard  for  approving  such  subsequent  ar- 
rangements for  faculties  that  have  proc- 
essed power  reactor  fuel  assemblies  or  been 
subject  of  a  subsequent  arrangement  before 
enactment  of  the  NNPA.  In  these  cases, 
"the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  attempt  to 
ensure  .  .  .  that  such  reprocessing  or  re- 
transfer shall  take  place  under  conditions 
comparable  to  those  which  In  his  view,  and 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  satisfy  the 
standards  set  forth"  for  other  subsequent 
arrangements.  Under  this  new  section  132, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  must  also  obtain 
the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  conditions  that  would  satisfy 
standards  set  forth  for  other  subsequent  ar- 
rangements. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Damnemetzb  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 

illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative   program  and  any  special 


orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials: ) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CARifET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DeNarois,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coywe,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauzin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  60  min- 
utes, April  28. 

Mr.  Watkins.  for  60  minutes,  April 
28. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
minutes,  April  28. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  60  minutes,  April 
28. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  60  minutes,  April  28. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  April 
28. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  McCTlory,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  on  S.  2333,  amending 
United  States  Code,  in  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Garcia  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  National 
Nurse-Midwifery  Week,  In  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
in  support  of  his  bill  amending  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Nafier  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mrs.  Heckler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 
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Mr.  OufORicH. 

Mr.  Fields  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dawikl  B.  Crawi:. 

Mr.  Berxutxr. 

Mr.  WoLT. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Badham  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coim. 

Mr.  PtJRSELL. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Wamtler. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  DuwcAK. 

Mr.  EvAifS  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Hehdok. 

Mr.  Sehsenbrexner. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar).  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  William  J.  Cothe. 

Mr.  LXTKEN. 

Mr.  OmwoER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gore  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brodhxao  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Oepharot. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Bolans. 

Mr.  DtzoN. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  DE  Luoo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Holland.  i 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.      \ 

Mr.  Wazman. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Market  in  two  instances. 


H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther c6ntlnulng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983: 

H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  19.  1983,  as  "Dutch-American  FYlend- 
shlp  Day":  and 

HJ.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4,  1983,  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Reflection." 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1936.  An  act  to  require  members  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  to  be 
chosen  from  Individuals  with  expertise  In 
the  fields  of  accident  reconstruction,  safety 
enclneerlng,  transportation  safety,  or  trans- 
portation regiilatlon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMK  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Tranapor- 
tatlon:  and 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  18  as  National  Architec- 
ture Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1937.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  353  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  31. 
1982.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval.  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  273.  An  act  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  4  through  10,  1983.  "Na- 
tional Medic  Alert  Week":  and 

H.J.  Res.  409.  An  act  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  April 
5.  1982.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3663.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.-orlgin 
defense  equipment  to  New  Zealand,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3564.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  his  office  for  calendar  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  308(c)  of  Public 
Law  95-91;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3566.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
563(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3666.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Federal 
coal  management  report  for  fiscal  year  1981, 


pursuant  to  section  8B  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act,  as  amended  (90  SUt.  1089):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

3567.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  amendment  to  a  pre- 
viously submitted  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  reporting  of  weather  modification 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3568.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarty  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  Nairobi  Protocol 
to  the  Florence  Agreement  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Materials,  which  protocol  was  opened  for 
signature  on  March  1,  1977.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3569.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds, 
transmitting  the  1982  annual  report  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  301(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-163);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiu  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3570.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  39th  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
norunarket-economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
section  410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3571.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3573.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs,  transmitting  the 
third  quarterly  report,  for  the  period  ended 
March  31,  1983.  on  the  status  of  planned 
programing  of  food  assistance  under  title  1/ 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  pursuant  to  section 
408(b)  of  the  act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  FH>reign  Affairs. 

3573.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Labo- 
ratory study,  pursuant  to  section  1007  of 
Public  Law  96-487:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

3674.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  demonstrations  of  waiving  cost- 
sharing  amounts  paid  by  beneficiaries  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  SSA  for  obUining  second 
opinions  on  having  surgery  performed,  pur- 
suant to  section  968(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
499:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBUC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3308.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-478).  Referred  to 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENJAMIN: 
H.R.  6039.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  exchange 
certain  lands  within  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DlCKlHSOH): 

H.R.  6030.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  6031.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
Public  Law  93-592;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Dklhtms,  Mr. 
Bkilerson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mihish, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Mincta,  Mr. 
DowHBY.  Mr.  JerroRDS,  Mr.  Markt?, 
Mr.  E^MKRY.  Mr.  Lchmam,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  HniTKL,  Mr.  Fowlbr,  Mr. 
HuGKES.  Mr.  GoRK,  Ms.  Mikttlski, 
Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  SHAitAiiSKY.  Mr. 
Kas'tenmeier,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  Gejdehson.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DKR.  Mr.  BoifKXR.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
ScmniER,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Seiberung.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California): 
H.R.  6032.  A  bill  to  promote  the  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon  policies  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  BOOGS: 
H.R.  6033.  A  bill  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  historic  Congressional  Cemetery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BUTLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GucKXAN.   Mr.   RoDiNO,   Mr.   FisH, 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 
S'YNAR,   Mr.   Harxin.   Mr.   BEREtnXR, 
Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Skxlton,  and  Mr. 
Bedku.): 
H.R.  6034.  A  biU  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expedited  deter- 
minations of  interests  in  grain  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  held  by  debtors  who  own  or 
operate  grain  storage  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  6035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  Inspector  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.   FISH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walgrxn): 


H.R.  6036.  A  bill  to  provide  that  registra- 
tion and  polling  places  for  Federal  elections 
be  accessible  to  handicapped  and  elderly  in- 
dividuals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GINGRICH; 
H.R.  6037.  A  bill  entitled  "Airways  Facul- 
ties Systems  Specialists  Act  of  1983";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
St   Germain,    Mr.    Blanchard,    Mr. 
LuKDiNi.    Mr.    Vekto,    Mr.    Garcia, 
Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  J.   CoTNE,   Mr.   Scbttmer,   Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Markey,  and 
Mr.  Gejdenson): 
H.R.  6038.  A  bill  to  amend  section  335  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
H.R.  6039.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  a  technical  error 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  eligibility  for  burial 
benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  certain  veterans  whose  remains  are  un- 
claimed; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  6041.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  furnish  a  burial  flag 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  persons  who  are  burled 
In  Arlington  National  Cemetery  or  In  na- 
tional cemeteries  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  but  who  are  not  cur- 
rently eligible  for  burial  flags;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  optional  life  in- 
surance coverage  of  up  to  $6S,(K>0  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  6043.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
unrestricted  assignment  of  a  beneficiary's 
interest  In  the  proceeds  of  a  Government 
life  insurance  policy  In  cases  Involving  con- 
tested claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  bar  against  pay- 
ment of  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
and  veteran's  group  life  Insurance  proceeds 
In  the  event  the  claim  Is  filed  late  and  to 
clarify  that  such  proceeds  may  not  escheat 
to  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frehzxl,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.    GuARiNi,    Mr.    Anthony,    Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hxttel, 
Mr.  Batalis,  and  Mr.  Roussxlot): 
H.R.  6045.  A  bill  to  provide  special  tempo- 
rary rules  for  taxing  the  Income  of  life  in- 
surance companies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Iilr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  6046.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  extradi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  6047.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  advertising  and  relat- 
ed expenses  in  campaigns  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  prohibit  contribu- 


tions by  muiticandidate  political  committees 
to  candidates  who  accept  such  financing;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  6048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  extended 
benefits  will  be  payable  in  any  State   in 
which  the  rate  of  regular  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  7  percent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUNGREN: 
H.R.  6049.  A  bill  to  reform  the  fourth 
amendment  exclusionary  rule:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6050.  A  bill  to  reform  habeas  corpus 
procedures,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6051.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1963  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to 
provide  for  the  criminal  forfeiture  of  the 
proceeds  of  racketeering  activity,  to  provide 
for  the  sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture  for 
all  felony  drug  offenses,  to  faciliute  forfeit- 
ures in  drug-related  and  racketeering  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
H.R.  6053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  remedy  against 
the  United  SUtes  for  damages  to  certain  in- 
dividuals resulting  from  nuclear  tests  at  the 
Nevada  test  site,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PAUL: 
H.R.  6053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  tax 
Incentives  for  small  businesses;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PAUL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.     McDonald,     Mr.     Hansen     of 
Idaho,   Mr.   Philip  M.   C^ranz,  Mr. 
Jeppries,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,   Mr.   Daniel   B.   Crane, 
Mr.    Edwards    of    Oklahoma,    Mr. 
C^raig,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado): 
H.R.  6054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  the  American  fiagle  gold  coin  pursu- 
ant to  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conabli): 
H.R.  6055.  A  bill  to  revise  subchapter  8  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  small  business  corporations);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ul.  ROSTEJfKOWSKI: 
H.R.  6056.  A  bin  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions related  to  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981,  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act  of  1980,  and  the  Installment  Sales 
Revision  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  6057.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  victims  of  crime,  assistance  to  wit- 
nesses In  criminal  cases,  and  an  increase  in 
witness  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  commemorative  coins  to  help  support 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  games:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  6059.  A  bill  to  Implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations of  the   Attorney   General's 
task  force  on  violent  crime,  and  for  other 
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purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  SCHUMXSl: 
H.R.  80«0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  provide  for  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  fumiahing  of  Information  by 
consumer  reporting  agencies  with  respect  to 
individuals  renting  residential  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Oramm): 
H.R.  S0«1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1M5  to  make  certain  modi 
ficatlons  In  provisions  relating  to  student 
loan  programs  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
continued  access  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ui.  WAMFLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HAOKDORif): 
HJl.  6M3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  degree  of  In- 
spection to  be  conducted  In  meat,  poultry, 
and  egg  processing  plants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
H.R.  6063.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  to  accept  voluntary, 
uncompensated  services  from  persons  desir- 
ing to  provide  such  services  In  programs  de- 
signed for  the  morale  and  support  of  mili- 
tary members  and  their  families;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicet. 

By  Mr.  WHITLEY: 
H.R.  6064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  the  living  ex- 
penses of  Member  of  Congress  In  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  area  for  any  day  unless  the 
Member  certifies  that  he  was  physically 
present  In  such  area  by  reason  of  official 
business  on  such  day.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 
H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  future 
productivity  of  the  national  forest  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  I^. 
FiHBLrr): 
H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  policy  on  exports  of  U.S. -pro- 
duced food  and  food  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  t&r.  ALEXANDER: 
H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October    10.    1983.    as    "National    Jogging 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  19  through  35,  1983. 
as  "National  ciystlc  Fibrosis  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware: 
H.J.  Res.  455  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
July  18.  1983,  as  "National  Junior  Bowling 
Championship  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  456.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  7  through  November 
13.  1983.  as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Udau., 
Mr.  DtnoDX.  Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Jd- 


roRos.    Mr.    EiaaT.    Mr.    Molinari. 

Mr.    HoLLmscK.    Mrs.    Schroedrr. 

Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  BoifiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.    Sktbdilimo.    Mr.    Dowhty.    Mr. 

Brown     of     California,     and     Mrs. 

ScHMXiDm: 
H.  Con.  Res.  303.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  needs 
adequate  resources  and  effective  administra- 
tion In  order  to  carry  out  lU  legislatively 
mandated  responsibilities;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WoL^): 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  export  control  regulations  of  February 
36.    1983.   pertaining  to  Iraq.  Syria.  Sbuth 
Yemen.  South  Africa,  and  Namibia  should 
be  modified  In  accordance  with  certain  prin- 
ciples; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  RiciaioifD): 
H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  should 
amend  Its  plan  submitted  under  the  F'ood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  assurance  that 
any  assistance  provided  under  such  plan  will 
be  used  only  to  purchase  food;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LSLAITD): 

H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 
H.    Res.    435.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  take  all  possible  ac- 
tions to  collect  the  amount  of  any  over- 
charges resulting   from   Petroleum   Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  and  to  enforce  the  orders, 
riiles.  and  regulations  relating  thereto;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    LIVINOSTON    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Mttktha): 
H.  Res.  436.   Resolution  acclaiming  and 
supporting  democracy  In  El  Salvador,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Idr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohtk,  Mr.  SnBDtLiifa.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARO,  Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  PAirrrrA, 
Mr.     VnfTO.    Mr.    Pattzrsoh,    Mr. 
WsAvn,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.   Res.   437.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Issuance  of  mineral  leases  In 
wilderness  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  6067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anja 
Maratta  Jallow;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILl^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 

H.R.  6066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Karel  Hasek:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  ConffrationtU  Record  of 
March  31.  1982} 

[The  following  original  cosponaon  were 
omitted  from  H.  Res.  418:J 

H.  Res.  418:  Mr.  DkNardis.  Mr.  Aooabbo, 
Mr.  Amrmfzio.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Blilet 
Mrs.  Bogcs.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Clingcr.  Mr 
Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr.  Cour 
TCR.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Der 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  DiNOELL.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Call 
fomla.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fish 
Mr.  FoRS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr 
Fenzel.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr 
HiLER.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr 
Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeftries.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Ken 
NELLY.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Ldngren,  Mr.  Maoioan,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Ms.  MiKiTLSKi.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mounari.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Nelugan.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Ratchporo,  Mr.  Rbgula,  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Taitke. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

[Submitted  AprU  1.  198 IJ 

H.R.  18:  Mr.WATKiNS. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Conyers,  and 
Mr.  McEwEN. 

H.R.  1954:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  3007:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Butler. 

H.R.  3336:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Archer,  and 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

H.R.  3353:  Mr.  GoRE  and  Mr.  Faitntroy. 

H.R.  3381:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  3393:  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R.  3533:  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr 
Brilenson,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  CXinger,  Mr.  Con 
YERs,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  DrNardis,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dough 
ERTT,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Frenzzl. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr 
Horton.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr 
Ratchpord.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Maz 
sou,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary 
land,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Jep 
PRIES,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Vanber  Jagt,  Mr.  Vento 
Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr 
LkBoutillier,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr 
Downey,  Mr.  Hoter,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Brod- 
RZAD,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr 
ScHZUER.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Corraoa, 
Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Findley 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.R.  3753:  Mr.  Nowak  and  Mr.  McKin 

KXT. 

H.R.  4380:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
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Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
English. 
H.R.  4554:  Mr.  YouNG  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 

McCURDY. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  5054:  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Daschle.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Marks,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  5146:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  5154:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.R.  5353:  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Shuster,  and 
Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  5373:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  5378:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  5351:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
McEwEH,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Marlxnee.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Santini,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr. 
Wtden,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Hancz.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mrs. 
Heckler.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Fithian, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Broom- 
pielo,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Nelugan, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Emery,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Sabo, 
and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  5433:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5535:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  5540:  Mr.  Albosta,  Hi.  Clausen,  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  5636:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  and 
Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  5681:  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
(^ockett.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  5687:  Mr.  McColhtm,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Cough- 
UN,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Kooovsek,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Rrmni. 

H.R.  5739:  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  5740:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
FoGUETTA,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Mitchzu  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  5763:  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Emory,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Frank.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Fary,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  5766:  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Hendon, 
Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Hdckaby.  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
tzr. 

H.R.  5834:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  DtnicAN,  Mr. 


Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  Dakota.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  5880:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Bevill, 
and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.R.  5933:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  5933:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
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H.R.  5950:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  GiNGRKm.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Seiber- 
UNG.  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Philup  Burton,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Scheuer. 

VLJ.  Res.  415:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Loeppler, 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

HJ.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Sil- 
JANDER.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and 
Mr.  Chappie. 

H.J.  Res.  436:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr.  Savagx 

H.J.  Res.  434:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Bitrgener,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mrs.  Penwicx,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Engusk,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Skzen,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
Mounari,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Gkadison.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Jeppries,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Loeppler, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Ertel,  and  Mr. 
Douohertt. 

H.J.  Res.  448:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Hart- 
NETT.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Skzlton,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
RimD,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Marks, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Loeppler.  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Brinkley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  349:  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Wtden,  Mr.  Ire- 
land,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.  Con.  Res.  396:  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 


H.  Con.  Res.  397:  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie. Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Daub,    Mr.    Dougherty.    Mr.    Dreier,    Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,   Mr.   Forsythe.   Mr.   Gradison.   Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.   Grisham,  Mr.   Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Hartnett,    Mr.    Horton,   Mr.    Hutto,   Mr. 
Hyde.    Mr.    Kindness.    >dr.    Kramer,    Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.   Lent,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Loeppler.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Nelugan,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Pasrayan, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Rbgula.    Mr.    Ritter.    Mr.    Rogers,    Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stahgeland, 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Zeperetti,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.   Hilus,  Mr.   Clausen,   Mr.   Young  of 
Alaska,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.    Moore,    Mr.    Winn.    Mr.    Beard.    Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Stump,   Mr.   Bailey  of  Missouri,   Mr. 
Parris,   Mr.   LuNGREN.   Mr.   Corcoran.   Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  398:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Nowak, 
BIr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.  Res.  365:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr.  Bailet  of 
Missouri. 

H.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.  Res.  380:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  SiuANDER.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland.  tAr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Ms 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr 
Ritter,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Callfor 
nia,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  LeBou 
TiLUER,  Mr.  Ko(K>vsEK,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr 
LuNGREN,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Res.  403:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. 

H.  Res.  403:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wyden.  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Roemxr. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3144:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THURMOin)). 

PRAYSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  DX>..  offered 
the  following  prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  of 
Jesiis,  the  Apostles  and  Paul,  as  the 
Senate  recesses  in  recognition  of  the 
most  significant  celebrations  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  years,  may  the 
reality  of  Passover  and  Easter  bring 
extraordinary  blessing  to  those  who 
celebrate.  Help  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  essential  connection  be- 
tween these  two  ancient  acts  of  wor- 
ship. 

Help  Christians  to  comprehend  with 
gratitude  the  jewlshness  of  their  faith, 
the  priceless  legacy  received  from  Ju- 
daism and  the  Old  Testment.  Thy 
word  declares.  "Salvation  is  of  the 
Jews."  Help  us  to  remember  the  bond 
we  have  in  one  God.  His  servant.  Abra- 
ham, and  the  Law.  May  Christians 
honor  the  Jewish  roots  from  which 
their  faith  springs  and  may  we  find 
love  for  one  another  in  the  love  of 
God. 

Grant.  O  Lord,  that  this  recess  will 
be  one  in  which  families  will  enjoy 
much  time  together.  Help  the  Sena- 
tors to  rest  and  relax  and  be  restored 
physically,  emotionally,  and  mentally 
for  the  months  of  hard  work  ahead. 
We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
•'Wonderful  Counselor".  Amen. 


cial  orders  in  favor  of  three  Senators, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  in  length,  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  the  spe- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business. 
Senate  Resolution  20,  the  resolution 
with  respect  to  TV  in  the  Senate,  will 
be  the  pending  business,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  expect.  Mr. 
President,  that  any  action  will  be 
taken  on  that  resolution  today.  I  do 
anticipate,  however,  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  after  adjournment 
on  April  13,  debate  will  resume  and 
will  continue,  barring  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, until  this  measure  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  on 
one  subject  before  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader. 


COMMENDATION  OP  MARTIN 
BERSON  GOLD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers come  and  go,  staff  members  come 
and  go;  Indeed,  officers  of  the  Senate 
come  and  go.  It  is  usually  an  event 
that  is  viewed  with  great  regret  by 
those  of  us  who  remain  and  sometimes 
a  flooding  sense  of  relief,  I  am  sure,  by 
those  who  leave.  But  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  one  who  wlU  leave  us  before 
we  reconvene  on  April  13  to  assume 
another  position  outside  Government. 
I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  offended  by 
the  descriptions  that  I  am  about  to 
make,  for  he  Is  a  man  of  great  wisdom, 
and  also  of  great  good  humor. 

In  beginning  to  describe  our  depart- 
ing friend,  I  observe  that  he  has  enor- 
mous feet,  and  an  absolutely  Insatiable 
desire  to  talk  on  the  telephone.  His 
advice  and  expertise  have  helped 
shape  the  course  of  floor  proceedings 
here  for  many  years.  In  my  view,  he  is 
virtually  irreplaceable. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  President,  of 
Martin  B.  Gold,  who  Is  leaving  his  post 
as  counsel  for  the  majority  leader. 
Senate  procedure  will  never  be  quite 
the  same. 

We  have  had  many  distingiilshed 
parliamentary  scholars,  even  in  the 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  Senate:  the  present  occupant  of 


that  position  and  his  staff,  his  prede- 
cessor, and,  of  course,  Dr.  Rlddlck, 
who  preceded  them.  We  have  many 
parliamentary  scholars  and  experts  on 
the  floor— none,  in  my  opinion,  who 
have  ever  even  approached  the  prow- 
ess and  ability  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  whose  statements  on 
this  subject  will  form  the  basis  for 
guidance  of  parliamentary  procedure 
in  this  body  for  many,  many  years,  in 
my  judgment.  But  at  the  staff  level, 
Mr.  President,  Marty  has  no  equal. 

In  the  unique  role  that  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  play.  I  think  we  are  all 
grateful,  as  Members,  for  his  guidance, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  countless 
numbers  of  staff  who  are  grateful  to 
him  for  his  advice. 

He  has  traveled  a  distinguished  path 
throughout  his  career  in  the  Senate, 
working  on  the  staff  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld);  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee;  serving  on 
my  staff,  the  minority  leader's  staff  at 
that  time;  and  finally,  on  my  staff  as 
majority  leader. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  he  un- 
dertook a  massive  and  impressive  proj- 
ect which  culminated  in  the  publica- 
tion of  "Senate  Procedure  and  Prac- 
tice," which  is  now  widely  distributed 
in  the  Capitol  and  carefully  studied 
for  guidance  and  advice  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

Now.  as  he  leaves  the  friendly, 
secure,  and  challenging,  historic  world 
of  the  Senate  and  leaps,  no  doubt.  Into 
the  dark  and  uncertain  and  unpredict- 
able confines  of  the  private  sector,  all 
we  can  do  Is  say,  "We  don't  forgive 
you,  but  we  understand." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  know  that  the  Senate 
was  going  to  lose  the  services  of  Marty 
Gold.  I  hear  this  news  with  some  dis- 
appointment. I  must  say  that  he  is  an 
individual  who  has  always  been  quiet, 
unassuming,  very  courteous,  very  con- 
siderate, and  cooperative  with  the  mi- 
nority. We  all  like  him.  I  do  not  know 
why  anyone  would  not  like  Marty 
Gold. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Senate.  Our  good  wishes  will 
go  with  him.  and  I  join  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  everthing 
that  he  has  said  about  Marty  Gold. 
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We  wish  him  well  and  we  shall  miss 
him.  I  hope  that,  some  day,  he  will 
return  and  give  his  sterling  services  to 
the  then  majority,  the  Democrats,  at  a 
date  that  is.  hopefully,  not  too  far  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  facetiously, 
because  I  know  that  Marty  Is  extreme- 
ly loyal  to  his  own  party  and  to  the 
current  majority  leader.  I  say  this  In 
the  most  friendly  and  good-wishing 
spirit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
it  that  way,  as  I  am  sure  Marty  Gold 
does.  In  the  same  vein.  I  point  out.  as  I 
did  on  the  first  day  in  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  that  change  Is  Inevi- 
table and  no  doubt,  the  Republicans 
will  someday  again  be  in  the  minority, 
but  simple  justice  suggests  that  there 
are  25  years  yet  to  go. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution  commend- 
ing Marty  Gold  for  his  service  to  the 
Senate.  I  feel  a  special  pride  In 
Marty's  achievement,  since  It  was  In 
my  office  that  he  first  began  his  work 
in  the  Senate  in  1972.  First  in  my  per- 
sonal office,  then  at  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  then  at  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Marty  consistently  demon- 
strated the  intelligence,  wit,  attention 
to  detail,  and  respect  for  procedure 
that  have  won  him  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  so  many  Senators  and 
staff.  In  fact,  it  was  his  outstanding 
work  as  minority  counsel  at  the  Rules 
Committee  that  first  caught  the  eye  of 
the  majority  leader,  and  much  to  my 
chagrin  but  to  the  greater  benefit  of 
the  Senate,  the  leader  stole  Marty 
from  me. 

All  of  us  owe  a  great  deal  of  thanks 
to  Marty.  Time  and  again,  over  these 
past  few  years,  he  has  patiently  ex- 
plained the  Intricacies  of  Senate  pro- 
cedure to  Senators  and  staff.  Surely 
he  must  have  become  exasperated 
with  his  students,  who  would  ask  the 
same  questions  every  time  they  draft- 
ed an  amendment,  but  that  exaspera- 
tion never  showed.  Instead,  he  would 
once  again  cogently  explain  the  situa- 
tion, pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
one  legislative  tactic  and  the  pitfalls  of 
another,  and  In  so  doing  he  participat- 
ed in  Innumerable  legislative  victories 
In  this  Senate. 

I  will  miss  him  greatly.  I  will  miss 
his  assistance.  I  will  miss  his  many 
outrageously  bad  Jokes,  and  his  few 
good  ones.  Most  of  all,  I  will  miss  his 
deep  respect  for  this  Institution,  his 
dedication  to  Its  purposes,  and  his 
sense  of  Its  history.  Far  too  often  we 
do  not  hold  these  things  dearly 
enough. 

I  congratulate  Marty  Gold,  thank 
him,  wish  him  well,  and  look  forward 
to  his  continued  friendship. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  358)  commending 
Martin  Berson  Gold. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  358)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The    resolution,    together   with   its 
preamble.  Is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  358 

Whereas  Martin  Berson  Gold  has  served 
as  an  exemplary  Counsel  to  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  during 
the  97th  Congress; 

Whereas  he  has  served  his  country  in  vari- 
ous positions  since  1969.  Including  service  in 
the  United  SUtes  Army  from  1969  to  1972. 
service  as  Staff  Assistant  and  Legal  Assist- 
ant to  United  States  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field from  1972  to  1976,  service  as  Profes- 
sional Staff  Member.  United  States  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  from  1976 
to  1977,  service  as  Minority  Staff  Director 
and  Counsel,  United  States  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  from  1977 
to  1979.  and  service  as  Counsel  to  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  for  Floor  Operations.  United 
SUtes  Senate,  from  1979  to  1981; 

Whereas  he  has  served  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing especially  the  Senators  of  the  Republi- 
can Majority,  with  competence,  dedication, 
and  loyalty: 

Whereas  he  is  an  outstanding  lawyer,  who 
has  used  his  legal  skills  in  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Martin  Berson  Gold  for  his  faithful 
service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Martin 
Berson  Gold. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  his 
request,  I  am  pleased  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  his 
request,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  all  Senators. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

8.  RES.  30 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  will  he  indi- 


cate  that   he    does   not   expect   any 
action  today  on  Senate  Resolution  20? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  I  do  not  expect  any 
action  on  Senate  Resolution  20.  I  will 
not  seek  any  action  on  it.  I  do  not 
expect  debate  on  the  measure,  for  that 
matter. 

It  will  be  the  pending  business  when 
the  Senate  concludes  morning  busi- 
ness, but  I  do  not  anticipate  asking  the 
Senate  to  act  on  that  measure  today. 
It  will  be  the  unfinished  business 
when  we  return  on  April  13. 

May  I  also  say  in  that  light,  by  the 
way,  that  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that  there  may  be  roUcall  votes  today, 
notwithstanding  that  they  will  not  be 
on  Senate  Resolution  20.  There  are 
one  or  two  Items  that  I  am  told  may 
require  roUcall  votes  on  other  matters 
that  I  will  attempt  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  consider. 

So  Senators  should  not  assume  there 
will  not  be  rollcall  votes;  there  prob- 
ably wiU  be.  and  they  may  occur 
within  the  next  2  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Long  that  there  wlU  be  no  action  on 
Senate  Resolution  20  today. 

Will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  Indicate  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  session  tomorrow? 

NO  FRIDAY  SESSION  ANTICIPATED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  a  session  tomorrow.  The 
House  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  ad- 
journment resolution  which  we  sent 
them  yesterday.  We  must,  of  course, 
wait  for  that  before  we  can  adjourn. 

There  are  certain  other  details  that 
must  be  attended  to  today,  but  assum- 
ing that  those  matters  are  transacted 
without  difficulty,  it  will  be  my  Inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Senate  then  to  adjourn 
over  until  April  13. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader.  One  other  question. 

Is  the  majority  leader  In  a  position 
at  this  time  to  say  any  more  than  he 
was  able  to  say  yesterday  with  respect 
to  votes  on  April  13  and  during  that 
week? 

WEEK  or  APRIL  13 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  expect  that  either  of  the  two 
supplementals,  which  I  believe  will 
reach  the  Senate  before  we  return, 
and  perhaps  after  we  recess,  will  be 
taken  up  and  dealt  with  during  that 
week,  the  week  of  the  13th. 

I  do  expect,  however,  that  action  will 
be  taken  on  Senate  Resolution  20.  I 
anticipate  votes.  I  expect  as  well  that 
other  matters  may  be  taken  up  by 
unanimous  consent  and  dealt  with  In  a 
routine  way. 

So  I  do  expect  votes  during  the  week 
of  April  13. 1  do  not  expect  the  need  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  two 
supplemental       appropriation       bills 
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which  will  be  here  by  the  time  we 
return. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  Indulge  one  further 
question.  I  am  not  trying  to  attempt  to 
pin  him  down,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  can  say  with 
assurance  that  there  will  or  will  not  be 
rollcall  votes  on  the  13th. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  on  the  13th  of  April.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 
ON  ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  President's  sUtement  last  night 
represented  a  responsible  approach  to 
arms  control  that  will  enhance  the 
likelihood  of  achieving  the  results  for 
which  we  all  hope.  The  ultimate  aim 
for  all  of  us  has  never  been  In  dispute, 
and  that  aim  is  a  more  stable  nuclear 
balance  in  which  the  risk  of  war  Is  di- 
minished. I  believe  that  the  freeze  ap- 
proach would  preserve  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage and  weaken,  if  not  destroy, 
any  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  move 
toward  meaningful  reductions. 

The  President's  statement  last  night 
indicated  that  the  necessary  thorough 
analysis  for  the  beginning  of  START 
negotiations  is  now  nearly  complete.  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  provide  the 
administration  a  basis  for  soimd  and 
meaningful  negotiations. 


As  I  noted  upon  the  work's  formal 
opening  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
January,  this  90-minute  documentary 
is  presented  with  an  awareness  of 
what  we  can  forget  in  less  than  40 
years.  But.  as  the  movie  warns  us.  to 
cast  aside  the  past  is  to  risk  repeating 
it. 

By  honoring  "Genocide"  with  this 
high  accolade,  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  past. 
The  industry  has  voiced  its  support  for 
continuing  exposure  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  Holocaust  and  the  crime  of 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  too.  has  a 
chance  to  stand  tall  and  pledge  lo  pro- 
tect us  from  repeating  past  horrors. 
The  motion  picture  industry  has  done 
its  part  and  it  is  time  we  do  ours.  They 
spoke  with  an  Oscar.  Now  we  can 
speak  with  a  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


The 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my  time  now  to  Mr.  Prox- 

MIRK. 


THE  FILM  "GENOCIDE"  WINS  AN 
ACADEMY  AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  delighted  to  leam  that  the  film 
"Genocide"  was  presented  with  this 
year's  Academy  Award  for  best  docu- 
mentary feature  film.  In  doing  so,  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  recognized  a  powerful  movie 
with  great  instructive  significance. 

"Genocide"  serves  to  startle  and 
stagger  the  viewer  by  presenting  foot- 
age and  accounts  of  the  Holocaust 
which  are  often  quite  vulgar.  The  di- 
rector displays  naked  corpses  bull- 
dozed into  open  trenches,  walking 
skeletons,  and  gas  chambers  in  an 
effort  to  jar  the  viewer's  mind,  cou- 
pling these  scenes  with  the  film's  gen- 
eral sense  of  urgency  provides  what 
Newsweek  magazine  called  "an  un- 
abashed assault  on  the  emotions."  The 
result  is  a  lasting  impression  of  some- 
thing most  people  would  prefer  to 
forget. 


S.  2347-FAIR  TRADE  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unfair  export  competition  is  af- 
fecting every  part  of  the  American 
economy.  Subsidized  exports  from  for- 
eign governments  are  crippling  our 
steel  and  auto  industries. 

Of  course,  high  interest  rates  and 
our  serious  recession  are  also  working 
to  destroy  our  American  standard  of 
living,  as  anyone  who  tries  to  buy  a 
home  or  a  car  has  found.  But  the 
unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  Europe- 
an steel  and  Japanese  automobiles  are 
increasing  our  Nation's  basic  industrial 
weakness.  The  truth  Is  that  foreign 
competitors  often  benefit  from  subsi- 
dies that  our  Government  does  not 
provide.  In  fact,  according  to  Fortune 
magazine,  state-owned  steel  mills  in 
Belgium.  Britain.  Italy,  and  France, 
will  enjoy  $30  billion  of  government 
subsidies  between  1976  and  1983. 

The  threat  of  these  subsidies  to  our 
Nation's  steel  Industry  is  growing. 
Steel  imports  rose  to  over  1.9  million 
net  tons  in  January,  an  Increase  of 
53.6  percent  over  year-earlier  totals. 
These  Imports  now  {u:count  for  over  26 
percent  of  all  steel  sold  in  the  country. 

The  problem  Is  not  limited  to  direct 
subsidies  by  European  governments. 
Through  a  complex  combination  of 
nontariff  barriers,  the  Japanese  have 
restricted  American  access  to  their 
markets.  In  1981  alone,  Japan  export- 
ed $18  billion  more  to  us  than  we  ex- 
ported to  them.  Autos  accounted  for 
almost  $13  billion,  or  72  percent  of 
that.  Yet.  we  are  told  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that,  with  the  world's 
second  largest  economy.  Japan  im- 
ports less  than  Switzerland. 

What  can  we  do  to  stem  this  rising 
tide  of  export  imbalance?  Some  have 
suggested  closing  our  markets  to  any 
goods  that  directly  compete  with  U.S. 
products.  That  seems  easy,  but  it  is 


not.  If  we  needed  nothing  from  other 
countries  and  had  no  need  to  sell  any- 
thing to  them,  this  might  be  a  way  out 
of  our  dilemma.  But  our  economic 
future  will  increasingly  depend  on 
growth  through  exports  as  well  as  in- 
creased sales  in  this  country.  That  is 
why  our  answer  must  concentrate  on 
opening  up  foreign  markets  to  our 
products  on  an  equal  basis.  Trade  is  a 
two-way  street,  and  if  other  nations 
expect  to  sell  their  products  here,  they 
must  let  us  compete  fairly  in  their 
markets.  Exports  now  make  up  7.8  per- 
cent of  our  GNP.  double  their  1970 
level. 

Although  there  are  some  remedies  in 
existing  law.  notably  the  1974  Trade 
Act  and  the  1979  Trade  Agreement 
Act.  the  record,  especially  on  steel  im- 
ports, is  not  good.  The  "Trigger  Price 
Mechanism,"  established  in  1977  to 
discourage  unfairly  low-priced  steel 
imports,  has  been  our  main  weapon 
against  subsidized  steel  imports. 

Unfortunately,  the  executive  branch 
has  never  forcefully  used  this  provi- 
sion and  there  are  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment. 

With  this  situation  in  mind.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will 
direct  the  President  to  assess  foreign 
export  subsidies,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, existing  foreign  barriers  to  U.S. 
exports,  and  require  him  to  propose 
such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  offset 
such  barriers  if  international  dispute 
settlement  machinery  cannot  do  so. 
Further,  should  such  negotiations  fail, 
this  legislation  would  require  him  to 
inform  offending  governments  what 
actions  he  will  take  against  the  im- 
ports of  the  offending  country,  if  it 
does  not  act  to  eliminate  its  own  bar- 
riers against  our  products  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

This  bill  will  require  the  President 
to  identify  foreign  export  subsidies, 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  damaging 
barriers  to  U.S.  trade  abroad,  but  does 
not  require  him  to  wait  for  individual 
complaints  by  producers  who  may  fear 
to  make  such  complaints  because  of 
possible  retaliation  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

I  realize  that  my  legislation  moves 
beyond  more  conciliatory  proposals  al- 
ready before  the  Congress.  But  times 
are  difficult  and  require  drastic  reme- 
dies. If  this  bill  dees  no  more  than  to 
stimulate  both  the  administration  and 
my  colleagues  to  finally  solve  the 
trade  problems  confronting  the  United 
States,  it  will  have  served  a  real  need. 
Only  when  the  American  Government 
is  armed  with  the  weapons  it  needs  to 
deal  with  the  unfair  and  discriminato- 
ry trade  practices  of  our  trading  part- 
ners can  we  redress  the  grievances  suf- 
fered by  U,S.  manufacturers  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Fair 
Trade  Act  of  1982.  The  bill  amends  the 
Trade   Act   of    1974,   to   provide   the 
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United  States  the  means  to  end  for- 
eign subsidies  and  other  imfair  trade 
practices  unless  foreign  markets  are 
opened  to  U.S.  trade  to  the  same 
extent  that  U.S.  markets  are  open  to 
exports  from  foreign  countries.  It  re- 
quires the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
to  report  to  the  President  on  foreign 
export  subsidies,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, and  existing  barriers  to  foreign 
market  access,  within  6  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Within  180  days,  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  submit  this  report  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
must  also  propose  such  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  correct  the  damage  to 
both  U.S.  industry  and  exporters  re- 
sulting from  such  unfair  practices. 
The  Congress  is  required  to  act  within 
60  days  upon  the  President's  propos- 
als, instructing  him  which  options  are 
to  be  carried  out.  Within  60  days  of 
such  congressional  action,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  inform  the  coimtries  of  In- 
stnunentalities  involved  as  to  which 
reciprocal  actions  will  be  taken  against 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  If 
their  export  subsidies  unfair  practices 
do  not  cease  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

By  strengthening  existing  trade 
rules  and  by  providing  the  executive 
with  the  tools  It  needs  to  correct  the 
abuses  from  which  we  suffer  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets,  my  bill 


countries  ended  export  subsidies  and 
accorded  our  exports  the  same  most 
favored  nation  treatment  we  accord 
theirs,  as  the  GATT  requires,  most  of 
our  trade  problems  would  disappear. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could  afford  to  Ignore  this  Imbalance, 
but  sadly,  that  Is  no  longer  true.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  we  conduct  a  vendet- 
ta against  Individual  producers.  That 
would  only  intensify  the  efforts  of 
other  governments  to  close  their  doors 
to  U.S.  products.  While  we  have  a 
severe  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  we  did 
sell  them  $21.8  billion  worth  of  goods 
last  year.  This  was  production  that 
employed  thousands  of  American 
workers  who  spent  their  money  on 
American  products  to  help  keep  our 
own  economy  moving.  We  should  not 
cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

If  unilateral  retaliation  wiU  not 
work,  what  choices  do  we  have?  I  be- 
lieve that  a  more  promising  and  pro- 
ductive approach  would  be  to  let  our 
trading  partners  know  that  we 
demand,  and  are  willing  to  enforce, 
equal  access  to  foreign  markets.  Our 
citizens  will  no  longer  support  unfair 
subsidies  that  put  American  workers 
out  of  jobs.  We  must  work  full  steam 
toward  a  reciprocal  agreement  that 
opens  markets  worldwide  to  the  most 
efficient  competitors. 

There  are  several  steps  we  can  take. 
If  American  goods  are  made  more  un- 
competitive than  they  should  be  by 
the  climate  of  high  interest  and  ex- 


will  help  open  and  expand  the  markets    change  rates,  which  make  our  dollars 


our  economy  needs  abroad  while 
ending  unfair  competition  to  our  own 
products  here  at  home. 

Part  of  the  problem  my  bill  address- 
es is  that  the  administration  Is  riddled 
with  absolutist  free  traders.  These 
ideologies  are  wedded  to  an  18th  cen- 
tury concept  of  international  trade 
that  simply  will  not  work  In  the  late 
20th  century.  The  Government  must 
step  In  where  markets  fall  to  work  eq- 
uitably. When  other  countries  are  sub- 
sidizing exports,  or  barring  our  Im- 
ports, the  market  mechanism  of  free 
trade  will  not  work.  It  does  not  solve 
our  problems  at  home  and  It  will  not 
solve  our  problems  abroad.  We  must 
devise  a  workable  strategy  to  deal  with 
the  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Europeans  and  especially  the  Japa- 
nese, to  the  severe  disadvantage  of 
American  business  and  labor. 

There  are  also  several  International 
mechanisms  designed  to  deal  with 
unfair  trade  practices,  notably  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  Unfortunately,  the 
record  of  GATT  is  as  disappointing  as 
the  "Trigger  Price  Mechanism"  for 
steel. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  make  world  trade  more  free 
and  more  fair  by  reducing  tariff  or 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  But  we 
have  been  repeatedly  rebuffed  by  our 
foreign  trading  partners.  In  fact,  if  all 


and  our  exports  more  expensive  in  for- 
eign countries,  we  have  to  attack  the 
problem  here  at  home. 

The  administration's  tight  money 
policy  and  outsized  budget  deficits  and 
their  Impact  on  the  lives  of  hard-work- 
ing American  citizens  must  be  turned 
aroimd.  Senate  Democrats  have  al- 
ready suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion go  back  to  the  drawing  board  to 
come  up  with  a  workable  and  credible 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

My  legislation,  the  Fair  Trade  Act  of 
1982.  forces  the  executive  branch  to 
impose  countervailing  duties  if  good- 
faith  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
steel  and  other  foreign  export  subsi- 
dies are  not  successful. 

It  would  also  retaliate  against  Japa- 
nese auto  imports  if  the  Japanese  do 
not  live  up  to  their  promises  of  export 
restraint  and  agree  to  lower  nontariff 
barriers  against  our  exports. 

The  key  to  such  an  approach  Is  re- 
ciprocal understanding  with  other  gov- 
ernments that  an  end  to  their  unfair 
export  subsidies  and  improvements  in 
their  treatment  of  our  exports  will 
protect  healthy,  open  trading  relation- 
ships between  them  and  the  United 
States. 

And  most  Importantly,  these  im- 
provements must  be  made  soon. 

In  the  case  of  the  Europeans  this 
means,  among  other  things,  consider- 
able liberalization  of  their  common  ag- 


ricultural policy  which  has  kept  U.S. 
farm  exports  out  of  Europe.  For  the 
Japanese,  we  must  pressure  them  to 
abandon  the  impossibly  strict  health 
and  safety  standards  and  testing  re- 
quirements they  impose  on  foreign 
products,  although  their  own  products 
must  meet  less  severe  tests. 

Reciprocal  fair  trade  practices  will 
help  keep  the  world  trading  system 
healthy.  Most  important,  they  can 
stave  off  one-sided  protectionist  meas- 
ures that  will  help  no  one  and  may 
spark  a  trade  war  with  disastrous  re- 
sults for  the  United  States. 

The  May  1981  voluntary  agreement 
with  the  Japanese  to  restrain  auto  ex- 
ports is  a  first  step  toward  such  agree- 
ments, and  I  am  encouraged  by  Its 
recent  1-year  extension,  but  they  must 
begin  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  their  commitment. 
Rather  than  looking  for  loopholes  or 
escape  clauses  they  should  be  concen- 
trating on  ways  to  ease  the  massive 
trade  imbalance  between  our  coun- 
tries. As  a  first  step,  they  should 
remove  existing  barriers  to  our  autos 
and  our  agricultural  products.  Includ- 
ing beef  and  pork,  tobacco  and  citrus. 

Getting  our  own  economy  in  order, 
which  starts  with  a  workable  budget 
and  aggressive  pursuit  of  U.S.  trade 
opportunities  overseas,  combined  with 
a  responsible  negotiating  posture  from 
our  trading  partners  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  can  lead  to  real 
reciprocity  in  our  commercial  relations 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  easing 
our  problems. 

Without  such  developments,  the 
future  is  not  bright.  Pressures  to  take 
unilateral  action  will  only  increase  and 
such  action  would  not  help  us  or  our 
trading  partners. 

Without  the  legislative  authority  my 
bUl  creates,  I  do  not  see  any  sign  on 
the  horizon  that  we  wiU  be  able  to 
solve  our  trade  problems.  My  bill  is  a 
sensible  and  yet  strong  alternative  to 
one-sided  solutions  that  In  the  long 
nm  help  no  one.  With  the  machinery 
It  creates,  we  can  go  a  long  way  to 
solving  our  trade  problems,  ending  ex- 
ports subsidies  and  other  unfair  for- 
eign competition  to  our  Industries,  and 
getting  our  economy  back  on  track 
Internationally  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  siunmary  of  Its  provisions,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  2347 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Trade 
Act  of  1982". 

SEC  r  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are— 
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(1)  to  redress  tmbalances  In  United  States 
international  trade  and  commerce  due  to 
unfair  trade  practices  by  United  SUtes  trad- 
ing partners: 

(2)  to  give  the  United  States  effective 
weapons  to  use  against  subsidized  foreign 
imports  into  our  marliets  and  other  unfair 
trade  practices  by  our  trading  partners; 

(3)  to  open  foreign  marliets  to  American 
products  and  services  in  order  to  improve 
the  United  States  balance  of  paymenU  and 
strengthen  the  United  SUtes  domestic  econ- 
omy: 

(4)  to  eliminate  barriers  Imposed  by 
United  States  trading  partners  which  pre- 
vent fair  competition  between  United  States 
exports  and  products  of  United  States  trad- 
ing partners:  suid 

(5)  to  esUbllsh  procedures  requiring  Presi- 
dential action  with  respect  to  the  importing 
of  products  of  other  countries  into  the 
United  States  unless  such  countries  take, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  appro- 
priate steps  to  remove  impediments  to 
American  goods  In  their  economies. 

SEC  J.  STIDY  OF  1->FAIB  FOREIGN  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICES A.ND  crTHER  BARRIERS  TO 
MARKET  ACCES& 

(a)  In  OEifKRAL.— Chapter  1  of  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC.  M7.  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES. 
UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES.  AND  BAR- 
RIERS TO  MARKET  ACCESa 

"(a)  Stubt  or  Barribrs.— On  or  before  the 
date  which  Is  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Pair  Trade  Act  of  1982 
and  each  year  thereafter,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  shall,  for  each  desig- 
nated major  trading  country,  complete  and 
submit  to  the  President  a  study  of  any 
major  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  each  such 
major  trading  country  that— 

"(1)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of. 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement. 

"(2)  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commeree,  or 

■•(3)  denies  to  the  United  SUtes.  with  re- 
spect to  products  or  commerlcal  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes  which  (as  determined  by 
the  Trade  RepresenUtlve)  are  internation- 
ally competitive,  commerlcal  opportunities 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  offered  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  AcnoH  BT  PRX8n>EXT.— Within  30 
days  after  a  study  Is  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shaU— 

"(1)  make  public  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  such  study,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  trade  distort- 
ing impact  on  United  SUtes  commerce  of 
any  acU,  policies,  or  practices  identified  in 
such  study.  Including  export  subsidies. 
Import  quotas,  and  improper  fees  and 
duties. 

"(2)  propose  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  redress  any  Imbalance  resulting 
from  such  acts,  policies,  or  practices  If  ef- 
forts to  obtain  their  elimination  fall,  and 

"(3)  Inform  the  governments  of  the  major 
trading  countries  responsible  for  such  acts, 
policies,  or  practices  that  such  actions  nec- 
essary to  redress  said  imbalances  will  be 
taken  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
unless  such  acts,  policies,  or  practices  cease. 

"(c)  Assistance  of  Other  Agencies.— 

"(1)  PtnwisHiNG  OP  urroRJtATiOR.— Each 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
including  any  independent  agency,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish,  upon  re- 
quest, to  the  TYade  RepresenUtlve  such 
daU.  reports,  and  other  information  as  the 
Trade  Representative  deenw  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

"(2)  PrasomfZL  ahb  sdivicks.— The  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes.  including  any  Inde- 
pendent agency,  may  detail  such  personnel 
and  may  furnish  such  services,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  as  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative may  request  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out 
his  functions. 

"(3)  Authorizatioi*  or  appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  functions  under  this  subsection.    * 

"(d)  DRnNinoNS.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Designated  major  trading  country.— 
The  term  'designated  major  trading  coun- 
try' means  any  major  trading  country  which 
the  Trade  RepresenUtlve.  after  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  des- 
ignates as  a  country  with  respect  to  which 
the  study  under  subsection  (a)  is  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

"(2)  Major  trading  country.— The  term 
'major  trading  country'  means— 

"(A)  any  major  industrial  country  within 
the  meaning  of  section  126.  and 

"(B)  any  other  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality designated  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
senUtlve for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Commerce  and  commercial  opportu- 
nities.- The  terms  commerce'  and  'com- 
mercial opportunities'  have  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  terms  by  section  301(dKl).". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.- The  Uble 
of  contents  for  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  306  the  following  new  Item: 

-Sm.  WI.  Stadr  ol  uafUr  forcicn  trad*  pnctlca  ud 

oUwr  haiTicn  to  narkct  •ccos.". 
SBC  4.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  It74. 

(a)  Additional  Oiterminations  Requir- 
ing Action.— Section  301(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(A): 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(B): 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(C)  denies  to  the  United  SUtes  commer- 
cial opportunities  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  offered  by  the  United  SUtes:": 

(4)  by  Inserting  "(or  to  redress  any  imbal- 
ance resulting  from)"  after  "elimination  of": 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Action  under  this  section 
may  be  taken  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
or  solely  against  the  products  or  services  of 
the  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  in- 
volved, and  need  not  be  limited  to  the  equiv- 
alent pr(xluct  or  service  sector  of  the  of- 
fending act.  policy,  or  practice.". 

(b)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— Sec- 
tion 301(d)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(dXl))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Commerce  and  commercial  opportu- 
nities DEFINED— The  terms  commerce'  and 
commercial  opportunities'  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  services  associated  with  inter- 
national trade  (whether  or  not  such  services 
are  related  to  specific  products).". 


(c)  Resolutions  op  Congress.— 

(1)  Filing  or  resolutions  by  committees 
or  congress.— Section  302(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2412(a))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  ".or  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  a 
resolution,"  before  "requesting"". 

(2)  CoNroRMiNG  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  301(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411(c))  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  resolution"  after  "petition"  each 
place  It  appears  in  the  text  and  heading 
thereof. 

(B)  Section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  use.  2412)  U  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  resolution"  after  "peti- 
tion" each  place  it  appears  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  subsection  (b),  and 
the  heading  for  subsection  (a), 

(U)  by  inserting  "or  Committee"  after  "pe- 
titioner" each  place  it  appears,  and 

(ill)   by   Inserting   "or  resolutions"   after 

petitions"  in  the  section  heading  and  the 
heading  for  subsection  (b). 

(C)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
the  Uble  of  contenU  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  resolu- 
tions "  after  "Petitions"  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  302. 

(D)  Section  303  ol  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2413)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "or  resolution"  after  "peti- 
tion" each  place  It  appears:  and 

(II)  by  inserting  ".  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Congress, "  after  "'petitioner". 

(E)  Section  304  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2414)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
resolution  "  after  "petition"  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (aKl)  thereof. 

(d)  Assessment  or  Impact.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  304(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  UJS.C.  2414  (b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  shall  request  the  views  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  regarding  the 
impact  on  the  economy  of  the  United  SUtes 
(including  employment)  of— 

"(A)  the  Identified  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  which  an  investigation 
was  Initiated  under  section  302(b):  and 

"(3)  any  options  proposed  under  subsec- 
tion (aK4).". 

(e)  Legislative  RBcoMXENDATioHa  or 
President.— Section  304(a)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2414  (a))  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)       LEGISLA'nVE       RECOMMXNDA'nONS       Or 

president.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter,  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtlve  shall  within  180  days 
after  an  affirmative  determination  is  made 
under  section  302(b)  with  respect  to  a  deci- 
sion by  the  President  to  take  action  under 
section  301(c).  make  preliminary  recommen- 
dations to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  what  options  the  President 
is  considering  under  this  chapter  to  the 
extent  that  any  consulUtlon  or  dispute  set- 
tlement procedure  provided  under  this 
chapter  does  not  result,  in  his  Judgment,  in 
the  enforcement  of  such  righU  as  the 
United  SUtes  may  have  under  any  trade 
agreement  or  an  adequate  response  to  any 
act.  policy,  or  practice  described  in  section 
301(aH2).  Notice  of  such  options  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(5)  LBOISLATIVE  ACTION  BY  THE  CON- 
GRESS.— 
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"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  within  60 
days  of  receipt  of  the  recommendations 
under  paragraph  (4).  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  shall  report  out,  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  the  Senate  shall  take 
final  action  on,  an  original  Joint  resolution 
which  sets  forth  the  specific  options  for 
Presidential  action. 

"(B)  Time  periods  por  action.— 

"(1)  Discharge  from  committees.- If  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  or  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  has  not  reported  the  origi- 
nal Joint  resolution  at  the  close  of  the  30th 
day  after  receipt  of  the  recommendations, 
such  committees  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  and  a  Joint  resolution  com- 
prising the  options  recommended  by  the 
President  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
calendar. 

"(11)  FiwAL  PASSAGE.— A  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  taken  in 
each  House  on  or  before  the  15th  day  after 
the  resolution  is  reported  by  the  committee 
to  which  It  has  been  referred,  or  after  such 
committee  has  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution. 

"(ill)  Conterence  report.— a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  such 
Joint  resolution  (if  necessary)  shall  be  taken 
In  each  House  before  the  60th  day  after 
such  recommendations  were  received. 

"(C)  Number  op  days.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B),  In  computing  a  number 
of  days  in  either  House,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded any  day  in  which  that  House  is  not 
In  session. 

"'(6)  Notification  of  offending  trading 
partners  of  actions  to  be  taken.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, if  the  President  determines  that  the 
consulUtlon  or  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures provided  under  this  chapter  will  not 
result,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  in 
the  enforcement  of  such  rights  as  the 
United  SUtes  may  have  under  any  trade 
agreement  or  an  adequate  response  to  any 
act,  policy,  or  practice  described  In  section 
301(a)(2)  the  President  shall,  within  60  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  Joint  resolu- 
tion under  paragraph  (5),  notify  the  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality  responsible  for 
such  acts,  policies,  or  practices  that— 

"(A)  the  President  Is  required  to  exercise 
the  options  the  Congress  has  approved  to  be 
enforced  against  such  country  or  Instrumen- 
tality, and 

"(B)  such  options  will  be  exercised  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  time  speci- 
fied by  the  President  In  such  notice. ". 

The  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1982— A  Summary 
purpose 

To  achieve  the  same  degree  of  access  to 
foreign  markets  for  U.S.  exporU  enjoyed  by 
foreign  products  In  the  United  SUtes 
market  and  to  give  the  United  SUtes  effec- 
tive weapons  to  use  to  end  foreign  export 
subsidies  and  other  unfair  trade  practices. 

HOW  THE  act  works 

This  Act  would  esUblish  machinery  to  re- 
quire the  end  of  unfair  foreign  trade  as  a 
prerequisite  for  continued  access  to  U.S. 
markeU  for  products  from  other  countries. 
,  After  annual  studies  by  our  government  to 
identify  existing  unfair  trade  barriers  and 
Administration  efforts  to  eliminate  such 
barriers,  it  would  strengthen  the  provisions 
of  the  1974  Trade  Act  to  direct  the  Presi- 


dent to  compel  foreign  governments  to 
remove  trade  barriers  to  bring  their  prac- 
tices into  line  with  ours.  Finally,  it  would 
specify  Congressional  action  to  faclllUte 
and  expedite  this  process. 

ACTIONS  REqUIRJED  BY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Administration  Is  required  to  Identify 
barriers  to  market  access  In  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  which  also  reports  on 
progress  being  made  to  eliminate  these  bar- 
riers as  follows:  an  annual  study  of  the 
major  policies,  acts,  and  practices  of  each 
major  trading  country  that  (1)  violate  the 
terms  of  any  trade  agreement,  (2)  are  un- 
justifiable, unreasonable,  or  discriminatory 
and  burden  or  restrict  tlnlted  SUtes  con  • 
merce,  or  (3)  that  are  otherwise  found  to 
deny  the  United  SUtes  equivalent  commer- 
cial opportunities  to  those  it  extends  to  said 
country.  These  would  Include  foreign  export 
subsidies,  unfair.  Illegal,  or  discriminatory 
import  duties,  fees,  quotas,  or  other  restric- 
tions. The  President  is  required  to  send  such 
reports  to  Congress  on  progress  being  made 
in  negotiating  an  end  to  such  practices 
through  the  use  of  existing  bilateral  and 
multilateral  machinery.  In  the  absence  of 
progress  by  the  Administration  in  removing 
these  obstacles  to  fair  reciprocal  trade,  the 
President  is  also  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  proposing  actions  the  United 
SUtes  may  take  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  countries  engaging  In  these  unfair  trade 
practices. 

ACTIONS  REQUIRED  BT  CONGRESS 

Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  such  studies 
and  recommendations  on  options,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  to  complete  action  on  legislation  endors- 
ing specific  actions  to  be  taken  against  the 
offending  countries  and  instrumentalities. 
The  President  is  then  required  to  Inform 
these  countries  and  Instnmientalltles  within 
60  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
legislation,  of  the  actions  he  will  take  if 
they  do  not  cease  their  unfair  practices 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIOH  301  OF  THE  TRADE  AC:T 
or  19T4 

Section  301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act,  as  en- 
acted, deals  with  unfair  trade  practices  by 
foreign  countries.  It  provides  a  procedure 
under  which  individuals  or  the  President 
may  try  to  enforce  U.S.  rights  under  exist- 
ing trade  agreements  or  to  eliminate  unfair 
trade  practices.  These  include  "acts,  poli- 
cies, or  practices"  by  foreign  countries  that 
either  violate  the  rules  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or 
are  "unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  com- 
merce." 

Currently,  petitions  may  be  filed  with  the 
U8TR.  who  must  accept  or  reject  them 
within  45  days.  If  he  accepts  them,  he  must 
begin  an  Investigation  and  request  consulU- 
tlons  with  the  offending  country  under  the 
OATT.  If  no  satisfaction  is  gained  through 
these  consulUtloiu.  the  U8TR  initiates 
OATT  dispute  settlement  proceedings,  last- 
ing six  months  to  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
process,  the  U8TR  must  recommend  action 
to  the  President,  who  must  decide  within  21 
days,  what  action.  If  any,  he  will  take. 
Among  remedies  available  to  him  are  revok- 
ing previously  granted  trade  concessions, 
Imposition  of  new  duties,  fees,  or  other 
import  restrictions  on  the  products  or  serv- 
ices of  the  offending  country,  or  any  other 
remedy  legally  available  to  him. 

This  bill  strengthens  Sec.  301:  (1)  it  adds 
to  the  list  of  unfair  practices,  practices  that 


would  deny  access  to  U.S.  ex[>orters  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
other  country  in  the  U.S.:  (2)  it  would  now 
permit  Congress  to  request  the  USTR  to  ini- 
tiate  requests  for  301  action:  (3)  the  USTR 
would  be  required  to  estimate  the  Impact  on 
the  U.S.  economy  of  the  barriers  under  In- 
vestigation and  of  retaliatory  actions  under 
consideration:  and  (4)  180  days  after  initiat- 
ing a  301  case,  the  President  is  required  to 
Inform  Congress  which  options  he  would 
consider  using  Lf  the  efforts  at  settlement 
faU. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
STEVENS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  with 
my  special  order.  I  understand  there 
was  another  special  order.  That  Sena- 
tor is  not  here  at  this  time. 


CRIME  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  Start,  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  Record  shows  that  I  requested  the 
time  for  a  special  order  this  morning 
yesterday  before  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  read  the  April  Fools'  Day  editori- 
al in  the  Washingrton  Post,  so  this  is 
not  a  reply  to  that  editorial. 

I  do  not  thinlL  that  a  Senator  has  to 
lower  himself  to  the  level  of  an  edito- 
rial of  that  type,  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  cheap  shot,  an  act  of  retaliation 
by  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
suid  of  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
better. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week  I 
made  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  con- 
cerning the  city  of  Washington  which 
were  not  well  received  by  some  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  and  understandably 
so.  As  I  indicated,  those  remarks  have 
been  mentioned,  in  passing,  in  the  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Post  this 
morning. 

My  comments  were  directed  to  the 
point  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called  a 
permanent  resident  of  a  city,  especial- 
ly our  Nation's  Capital,  where  some  of 
the  social  problems  have  reached 
levels  which  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  any  American.  In  particular,  the 
problem  that  concerns  me  the  greatest 
is  that  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  are  other  probleniB. 
also,  which  I  shall  mention. 

However,  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  should  be  deluded  into 
believing  that  I  have  Just  discovered 
the  fact  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. For  many  years,  those  of  us  in 
Congress  have  watched  as  things  have 
become  progressively  worse  in  the 
Capital  City  of  our  Nation. 

Undoubtedly,  each  of  us  can  give  ac- 
counts of  violence  and  property  crimes 
committed  in  the  District  against  our 
friends,  our  staff,  even  ourselves,  and, 
in  some  instances,  against  our  loved 
ones. 
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Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  The   problem   in   dealing  with   this  3,871,    hovering    somewhere    around 

has  come  It  is  time  for  this  Congress  issue  is  that  information  we  do  have  3,800. 

to  act  to  insure  that  the  Nations  Cap-  on  crime  in  the  District  may  be  Inad-  Mr.  President,  few  cities  would  envy 

ital  can  once  again  be  called  an  attrac-  equate   to   give   us   a   basis   for   good  the   District   of   Columbia's   reported 

tion  for  those  who  caU  our  Nation  policy  decisionmaking.  So,  as  a  part  of  crime    rates,    especially    for    violent 

what  it  should  be-the  home  of  the  our  overall  effort,  we  may  ask  that  crimes  such  as  robbery, 

free,  not  the  home  of  the  frightened.  better  baseline  data  be  gathered  on  \   ask   unanimous   consent   to   have 

It  is  my  intention  to  work  closely  the  District's  crime  patterns,  ita  vie-  PfJ"^!'"  ^^.^^n'^vpn  o7h^r%?H« 

with      my      good      friends      Senator  tims,  and  even  its  effect  on  the  work-  'or  Washington  and  seven  other  cities 

D'XLAToLd^Senator  Mathias  to  see  ing  environment  of  Congress  itself.  It  "'^'hrrriting  ^^o'^oiSon  the  mate- 

If  any  efforts  on  our  part  can  reduce  is  apparent  that  effective  crime  pre-  There  ^'"^ JJ'  f  J^''°"'^^«  J»»{f^ 

the   criminal   violence   that   pervades  vention  will  not  become  a  reality  with-  2riJ^!f  °/?onol,':°  '^^  P"^"*^^  ^  '^^ 

the  lives  of  those  who  live  In  the  Dis-  out  the  assistance  of  Congress,  for  the  "t;  .     :    ,  '  ,     T!                ..       « 

trlct  problem  touches  not  only  District  resi-  Dutnct  of  Columtna^cnme  index  offenset. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  not  of-  dents  but  also  tourists,  foreign.  State 

fering  legislation  on  this  subject.  How-  and     local     visiting    dignitaries     and  Homicide                                            3» 

ever,   in   the   coming   months   we   do  others  who  have  an  expectation  that          j^j^ ^ 414 

intend  to  have  proposals— either  I  will  the  Nation's  Capital  should  be  an  ex-          Robbery 10.3M 

offer  them  or  other  Senators  will—  ample  in  crime  prevention  for  other          Aggravated  Msault 3,432 

that  we  hope  the  Senate  will  consider,  cities  to  foUow.                                                  ^^^^ i^MB 

My  point  this  morning  is  to  call  at-  I  am  alarmed  by  the  sUtistic  that  in          ^^^^  ["^^jj                              'J^ 

tention  to  the  statistics,  the  facts,  that  the  period  of  1970  to  1971,  the  District                               — : — 

have  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  police  officer  strength  was  about  5,080            Total «7.910 

something  must  be  done.  officers.  Now  it  is  between  3.752  and  source:  oovemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

WASHINGTON,  DC,  CRIME  DATA  COMPARED  TO  7  OTHER  CITIES  OF  COMPARABLE  SIZE-OFFENSE  DATA 
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Nolt'  Nintan  n 

StMcr  US  D^atmnl  it  Mjct 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  despite  what  I 
think  are  inaccurate,  not  total,  crime 
statistics— I  am  not  suggesting  that 
these  statistics  would  be  reduced  by 
additional  data,  but  that  they  would 
show  increased  criminal  activity  in  the 
District— but  despite   these  statistics. 


the  District  government  has  reduced 
its  police  force. 

I  point  out  that  these  city  compari- 
sons should  be  looked  at  with  caution. 
I  am  trying  to  be  ftdr  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  cities  I  have  listed  in 
the  insert  that  was  just  placed  in  the 


Recori)  are  not  similar  in  other  areas, 
but  they  are  similar  in  population. 

The  data  show  that  Washington's 
violent  crime  problem  is  a  most  serious 
one.  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
an    interest    in    contributing    toward 
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making  our  Nation's  Capital  a  safer 
place  to  live  and  to  work. 

I  wish  to  make  one  thing  clear  about 
what  I  said  about  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. I  was  talking  about  the  city  of 
Washington,  not  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington. I  still  make  the  statement  that 
Grod  forbid  anyone  would  say.  "This  is 
my  home,"  because  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  where  the  Capital 
would  be.  it  certainly  would  not  be  in 
this  place. 

I  am  here,  and  I  was  here  previously 
as  a  Presidential  appointee  in  the  Ei- 
senhower administration,  as  the  edito- 
rial pointed  out  this  morning,  but  that 
did  not  mean  I  came  to  this  city  be- 
cause of  a  love  for  the  city.  I  came  to 
the  city  because  of  the  job  I  have  now 
and  the  job  I  previously  had.  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  things  about  Wash- 
ington which  used  to  make  this  city  a 
great  one:  Its  culture,  its  historical  edi- 
fices, its  natural  attractions.  Yet.  I 
firmly  believe  that  that  greatness  is 
threatened  not  only  by  crime,  but  also 
by  other  modem  urban  maladies. 

Some  people  may  think  that  my 
conunents  the  other  evening  were  too 
harsh  on  Washington.  I  say  to  them, 
.  let  them  study  the  statistics  we  have 
been  studying.  Let  them  get  away 
from  their  editorial  desks  and  go  out 
and  look  at  the  city  today.  Look  at  the 
trash  on  our  streets.  Look  at  the  situa- 
tion where  people  are  putting  their 
trash  and  garbage  out  2  and  3  days 
before  the  collection,  and  it  is  blown 
all  over— all  over.  Look  at  the  trash 
even  on  our  major  thoroughfares, 
right  outside  our  famous  museums  and 
Institutions,  such  as  the  Smithsonian. 
They  should  look  for  themselves  to 
see  how  this  city  has  gone  downhill, 
and  no  one  has  done  much  about  It. 

I  think  they  should  start  printing 
some  of  the  statistics  that  are  in  the 
documents  I  have  put  in  the  Record. 
In  any  other  city,  there  would  be  a 
blotter  In  the  dally  paper  of  the  major 
crimes  that  had  taken  place  In  that 
city  the  night  l)efore.  You  do  not  find 
one  In  the  Washington  Post.  The 
reason  Is  that  there  are  too  many. 
There  are  so  many  that  they  are 
forced  to  ignore  them. 

I  point  out  that  the  stories  of  mug- 
gings, of  rapes,  of  burglaries  that  take 
place  here  on  a  dally  basis  are  virtual- 
ly Ignored  by  the  news  media  here. 

Last  year,  on  the  Grounds  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  there  were  29  violent 
crimes  against  persons— on  our  own 
Capitol  Grounds.  I  found  that  to  be  a 
fairly  large  statistic,  when  we  think  of 
the  small  area  of  this  city  that  Is  uti- 
lized by  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  within  six  blocks 
of  the  Capitol  Grounds  there  were  350 
crimes  of  the  same  nature— violent 
crimes  within  six  blocks  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  In  an  area  less  than  the  area 
that  the  Capitol  Itself  uses. 


It  Is  an  Interesting  chart.  Members 
should  see  it.  It  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  It  is  entitled  "Major 
Crime  In  The  U.S.  Capitol  Area." 

All  one  has  to  do  Is  to  look  at  the 
chart  to  see  where  the  crime  is.  The 
crime  is  taking  place  around  the  areas 
that  the  Federal  Government  main- 
tains as  magnets  for  tourists,  as  mag- 
nets for  people  who  want  to  see  what 
their  Nation's  Capital  is  all  about. 

I  find  that  virtually  throughout  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  we  go  to  other  Members' 
offices  to  ask  them  how  crime  has  af- 
fected their  office.  It  has  touched 
almost  every  office  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  It 
certainly  has  touched  my  office,  and  I 
am  really  distraught  about  the  way 
that  the  young  Alaskans  who  have 
come  down  here  to  work  with  me  to 
help  represent  my  State  In  this  Senate 
have  been  treated  in  the  months  gone 
by. 

So,  that  is  what  got  me  into  this.  It 
was  the  repeated  stories  I  hear  from 
my  own  young  people  in  my  office  of 
what  has  happened  to  them,  mug- 
gings, armed  robberies,  robberies  In 
their  homes,  and  It  Is  not  just  once.  I 
have  had  some  who  have  been  In- 
volved two,  three,  and  four  times 
within  1  year  and  when  they  report 
these  crimes  they  become  the  crimi- 
nals, In  effect,  because  of  the  proce- 
dures of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
dealing  with  visitors  to  this  city. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  develop  some  statis- 
tics that  cannot  be  Ignored  that  will 
not  be  Ignored  by  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton and  even  by  the  Washington  Post. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  this 
situation,  the  criminal  statistics.  It  Is 
even  more  unfortunate  that  the  edito- 
rial page  is  used  to  take  cheap  shots  at 
a  Senator  from  far  away  who  really 
does  not  like  to  be  away  from  home  in 
a  city  like  this.  Instead,  it  should  be 
used  to  try  to  goad  the  officials  who 
are  Involved  In  crime  prevention, 
crime  detection,  crime  prosecution, 
and  in  trying  to  deter  crime,  to  try  and 
clean  this  city  up, 

I  think  It  could  once  again  be  re- 
stored to  its  greatness  and  I  hope  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  will  come 
forth  and  Join  us,  those  of  us  who 
have  decided  to  go  into  this  subject 
and  that  we  will  not  be  deterred  be- 
cause the  day  is  going  to  come  when 
national  conventions  will  no  longer 
come  to  this  city. 

I  could  tell  stories  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  things  that  have  hap- 
pened to  Alaskans  who  have  come  to 
this  city,  not  to  see  me  or  any  member 
of  the  Government,  but  to  attend  a 
convention,  and  how  they  have  literal- 
ly been  stabbed  In  their  own  hotel 
rooms,  answering  the  door,  thinking  it 
was  a  friend  knocking  on  the  door, 
part  of  a  convention,  only  to  have  a 
knife  stuck  in  their  stomach.  I  could 


tell  stories  of  the  young  people  that 
we  bring  down  for  interns  and  how  we 
have  to  warn  them  they  cannot  go  out 
at  night,  they  must  stay  off  the 
streets,  that  the  streets  of  Washington 
are  not  safe.  The  time  is  going  to  come 
when  those  words  are  going  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  country  and 
conventions  are  going  to  stop  coming 
to  this  city.  That  is.  I  think,  probably 
what  will  finally  goad  the  city  into 
taking  some  action  to  restore  the 
police  protection  that  visitors  to  this 
city  should  have. 

And.  again.  Mr.  President,  despite  In- 
creasing crime  statistics  the  alarming 
statistic  that  stands  out  is  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  fewer  members  of  its 
police  force  to  protect  an  increasing 
number  of  visitors,  and  increasing  pop- 
ulations of  Government  employees. 
These  are  people  that  come  here  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  here  since  this  Is 
where  the  Nation's  Capital  is;  yet 
there  Is  less  police  protection  here 
than  there  was  10  years  ago. 

I  do  not  know  If  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  find  that  as  appalling  as 
I  do,  but  I  intend  to  try  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  as  I  say  the  first 
thing  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  is  we 
are  going  to  try  and  find  a  way  to 
make  certain  we  have  all  of  the  statis- 
tics and  then  we  are  going  to  try  to 
find  out,  through  the  appropriations 
process  and  the  hearings  that  will  be 
held  this  year,  why  Is  It  that  the  Dis- 
trict has  reduced  Its  police  protection, 
why  is  It  that  the  Capitol  Police  force, 
which  we  Increased  by  20  officers  this 
year,  maintains  a  safer  Capitol 
Groimd  area  than  the  District  police 
can  maintain  In  the  six  blocks  around 
the  Capitol. 

Why  is  it  that  these  young  people 
who  come  here  to  serve  and  to  help 
make  Government  function  must  live 
in  a  frightened  environment? 

I  really  do  find  that  problem  of 
trying  to  continue  to  attract  the  best 
and  the  brightest  of  our  young  people 
to  come  work  with  us  and  make  Gov- 
ernment work  one  of  the  most  serious 
offshoots  of  this.  I  perceive  it  is  going 
to  become  tougher  and  tougher  and 
tougher  to  get  those  people  to  come  to 
this  city  to  help  us. 


VITIATIQN  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
FOR  SENATOR  SPECTER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  Senator  Specter  does 
not  need  his  special  order  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  special 
order  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
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beyond  1  hour  during  which  time  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  no  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  ECONOMIC 
CONCERN 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
knows,  as  most  Americans  know,  and  I 
hope  all  of  our  colleagues  know,  the 
principal  economic  concern  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  people  in 
our  Individual  States  is  now  the  con- 
cern over  interest  rates,  having  re- 
placed, for  good  reason,  past  concerns 
over  inflation. 

Interest  rates  went  through  the  roof 
in  this  country  in  1980  because  of  the 
Carter  administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  leadership  in  Congress 
failing  to  control  inflation.  I  know  of 
no  economist  of  any  note  who  would 
not  agree  that  13  percent  inflation, 
plus  the  belief  that  it  would  get  even 
worse  back  in  1980,  soon  drove  short- 
term  interest  rates  to  2  m  percent  and 
mortgage  rates  to  over  19  percent  by 
the  time  Reagan  and  company  took 
over. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration, 
with  the  help  of  the  Republican  and 
conservative  Democrat  leadership  in 
the  Congress,  and  the  low  money 
growth  policies  of  Chairman  Volcker 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  infla- 
tion is  now  below  4  percent  on  the 
trend  lines,  short-term  interest  rates 
have  dropped  to  about  16  percent,  and 
mortgage  rates  to  17  percent  and  no 
longer  climbing. 

However,  with  inflation  running  at  4 
percent  or  less,  and  with  every  indica- 
tion that  It  will  only  get  lower  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  those  interest  rates 
ought  to  be  closer  to  7  percent  than  to 
17  percent. 

It  is  very  important  for  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  our  sister 
body  to  ask  themselves  the  following 
question:  Why  is  there  a  9-  to  10-per- 
cent point  excess  in  current  interest 
rates  over  what  is  historically  Justtfi- 
.  able?  Either  the  financial  markets  are 
stiU  afraid  that  inflation  will  get  out 
of  control  again  or  they  are  using  the 
current  furor  over  deficits  and  future 
Federal  borrowing  as  an  excuse  to  rip 
off  the  credit  market;  namely,  you, 
me,  and  our  constituents. 

There  is  no  excuse  at  this  time  for 
anyone  to  believe  that  inflation  will 
get  out  of  control  under  this  adminis- 
tration   or    with    Chairman    Volcker 


heading  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If 
anything  is  clear,  we  will  not  see 
Reagan  or  Volcker  return  to  ever  in- 
creasing Federal  spending  financed  by 
ever  increasing  supplies  of  money  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  our  economy.  Thus,  the  roots  of 
inflation  have  been  removed  and  are 
continuing  to  be  removed  by  current 
policies. 

In  addition,  other  major  contribu- 
tors to  inflation  are  moderating.  For 
example,  unnecessary  and  costly  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  being  reduced; 
energy  prices  are  coming  down  stead- 
ily as  supply  and  conservation  in- 
crease; and  taxes  are  backing  off  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  tax  reform  le^la- 
tion.  Thus,  there  are  no  go<vl  technical 
reasons  to  anticipate  high  future  infla- 
tion and  the  necessary  high  interest 
rates  to  compensate  for  that  Inflation. 
The  oft-heard  excuse  that  anticipat- 
ed Federal  borrowing  to  finance  reces- 
sion-related deficits  does  not  make 
sense  to  this  Senator  either.  The  pro- 
jected deficits  for  1982,  1983,  1984,  and 
1985  are  less  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  product  than  during  the  Ford 
and  Carter  years  when  interest  rates 
were  much  lower  than  today. 

These  deficits  will  only  be  inflation- 
ary and  thus  justify  high  interest 
rates  if  they  are  financed  by  creating 
excessive  money,  and  it  does  not  seem 
that  Volcker  is  about  to  do  that. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that 
projected  deficits  are  nebulous,  to  say 
the  least.  Those  who  project  them 
have  been  inevitably  wrong.  One  only 
has  to  look  at  the  effect  of  a  1-percent 
change  In  unemployment  resulting  in 
an  almost  $30  billion  change  in  defi- 
cits, or  a  1-percent  change  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct resulting  in  an  almost  $20  billion 
change  in  deficits,  to  see  that  budget 
deficit  projections  are  tenuous  at  best. 
There  is  no  question  that  deficits, 
combined  with  refinancing  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  combined  with  Federal  allo- 
cation of  credit  through  low-interest 
loans  and  loan  guarantees,  is  soaking 
up  almost  50  percent  of  the  credit  now 
available  In  this  country.  That  has  to 
change.  But  the  deficits  themselves 
constitute  only  about  one-fifth  of  that 
total  credit  demand.  Thus,  it  seems 
that  there  Is  no  excuse,  other  than 
faint-hearted  greed,  for  the  financial 
markets  to  be  holding  Interest  rates  a 
full  10  points  above  where  they  should 
be.  We  all  must  ask.  What  can  be  done 
to  fight  this  situation? 

Well,  first  I  suggest  we  must  stick 
with  the  antl-inflatlon  plans  of  re- 
duced growth  of  Federal  spending, 
controlled  growth  of  the  money 
supply  to  more  aptly  match  our 
growth  In  the  gross  national  products, 
maintain  as  small  deficits  as  Is  reason- 
able to  do  and  still  meet  our  national 
obligations,  and  maintain  the  personal 
and  small  business  tax  cuts  for  eco- 


nomic recovery  and  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

Second,  we  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
financial  markets  that  unless  they 
bring  interest  rates  down  to  some  jus- 
tifiable level  soon,  it  may  be  done  for 
them,  whether  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do  or  not.  I  personally  believe  that 
credit  controls  of  that  nature  would, 
in  the  long  run,  be  very  damaging  to 
the  economy,  but  in  the  short  run  the 
Congress  may  be  forced,  by  both  prag- 
matic and  political  considerations,  to 
do  something  that  the  financial  mar- 
kets should  do  for  themselves,  namely, 
lower  interest  rates. 

Third,  we  should  do  everything  we 
can  to  rapidly  increase  the  pool  of  cap- 
ital by  increasing  the  tax  incentives 
for  savings  and  investment,  thus 
making  it  even  more  difficult  for  the 
markets  to  hold  interest  rates  as  high 
as  they  are  today. 

This  last  point  is  particularly  impor- 
tant and  has  been  left  out  of  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  plan  so  far. 
For  example,  by  exempting  from  tax- 
ation 25  percent  of  income  earned  on 
savings  and  investments,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed and  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
proposed  in  the  Savings  and  Invest- 
ment Incentives  Act  of  1982,  even 
greater  downward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  will  result,  as  well  as  more  rapid 
economic  recovery. 

More  money  in  the  credit  market 
means  both  public  and  private  borrow- 
ing will  cost  less. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  on  the 
right  track  for  a  year  in  economic 
policy  and  fiscal  policy.  We  must  stay 
on  that  track  as  it  was  set  last  year.  If 
we  do  fine  tune  Reagan's  budget  plans 
as  necessary  to  accelerate  recovery 
from  the  recession,  high  interest  rates 
and  high  unemployment  will  go  the 
way  of  high  inflation  and  high  taxes- 
relics  in  a  museum  of  "bad  economic 
policy." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  our  friends  in  the  major  fi- 
nancial institutions  of  this  country, 
with  their  close  ties  to  the  major  busi- 
ness interests  in  this  country,  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  country's 
situation  with  the  maintenance  of  in- 
terest rates  10  points  above  any  his- 
torically justifiable  level.  I  am  very 
concerned,  as  a  Republican,  as  a  con- 
servative, and  as  a  .protector  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  that  unless 
they  wake  up  to  this  situation  and  quit 
trying  to  Justify  their  actions  on  the 
basis  of  projected  deficits,  not  only 
will  we  fall  to  see  an  adequate  econom- 
ic recovery  but  we  will  see  the  imposi- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system  that  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
disaster  in  our  economic  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 


REPORT  ON  EL  SALVADOR 
ELECTIONS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  offi- 
cial American  delegation's  trip  to  ob- 
serve the  elections  in  El  Salvador  on 
March  28.  I  want  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  the  official  statement  that  we 
gave  on  the  day  after  the  election  and 
before  we  left  San  Salvador  to  come 
home.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statehdtt  by  the  United  States  Opticial 
Observer  Delegation 

The  official  United  SUtes  delegation  to 
the  March  28,  1982  Ea  Salvador  Constituent 
Assembly  elfections,  having  personally  vis- 
ited a  number  of  polling  areas  around  the 
country,  believes  these  elections  were  fair 
and  free.  ^  „ 

One  of  our  members.  Dr.  Howard  Pennl- 
man  an  elections  expert  who  has  participat- 
ed in  some  45  difficult  elections,  observes 
that  yesterdays  election  was  one  of  the 
most  massive  expressions  of  popular  will  he 
has  ever  seen. 

The  tremendous  turnout,  perhaps  over 
one  million,  underscores  the  sense  of  com- 
mitment of  the  people. 

Over  and  over  again  we  heard  the  people 
say,  "We  are  voting  for  peace  and  an  end  to 
the  violence.  We  believe  this  election  can  be 
a  new  beginning  for  this  country." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  patience  and 
purpose  with  which  the  Salvadoran  people 
turned  out  to  vole,  enduring  long  hours  in 
line  to  cast  their  ballots  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, attempts  by  the  Insurgents  to  scare 
them  off.  The  election  clearly  is  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  guerriUas'  claim  that  they  rep- 
resent the  will  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

In  general  the  election  process  itself  was 
orderly  and  peaceful.  The  voting  procedures 
adhered  to  rules  esUblished  by  the  Central 
Elections  Commission.  There  were  poll 
watchers  from  at  least  two  parties  at  each 
table  we  visited,  and  the  election  officials 
worked  seriously  at  their  responsibilities, 
both  in  processing  the  voters  and  later  in 
counting  the  ballote.  We  did  see  some  minor 
technical  problems  during  the  day.  but  we 
saw  no  indication  of  fraud.  We  believe  they 
had  no  Influence  on  the  outcome  of  the 
elections. 

Because  of  the  threats  of  violence  during 
the  voting,  the  Central  Elections  Commis- 
sion made  the  decision  to  concentrate  the 
polling  places  in  some  300  sites.  This  did 
cause  some  confusion.  By  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  there  were  long  lines  all  over 
the  country.  For  example  in  Santa  Tecla,  a 
suburb  of  San  Salvador,  we  estimate  that 
some  10,000  people  were  standing  in  line  to 
vote  at  9:00  a.m.  We  were  concerned  that 
not  all  would  have  a  chance  to  vote.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  day,  election  officials  assured 
us  that  most  of  the  voters  were  attended  to. 
The  Salvadoran  people  have  said  In  over- 
whelming numbers  that  they  want  peace 
and  an  end  to  the  violence. 

We  hope  that  the  sense  of  commitment 
and  cooperation  that  the  voters  demonstrat- 


ed yesterday  at  the  polls  will  \>e  reflected  in 
the  efforts  of  the  leadership  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  that  they  have  elected.  The 
people  have  asked  for  a  new  beginning  and 
they  most  definitely  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  is  important, 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  I»resident.  not  to 
confuse  policy  at  this  point  with  a 
very  important  message  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
in  that  election  on  March  28.  The  del- 
egation that  went  from  the  United 
States  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  included  myself.  Representa- 
tive Bob  Livingston.   Representative 
John  MtmxHA.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary   of    State    Everett    E.    Briggs. 
Father  Ted  Hesburgh,  Dr.  Clark  Kerr, 
Mr.     Richard     Scammon,     and     Dr. 
Howard    Penniman,    the    latter    two 
being  election  experts.  We  were  there 
along  with  a  number  of  other  national 
delegations,   over   20   official   delega- 
tions sent  from  other  countries  and  a 
number  of  unofficial  observers.  Thus, 
a  large  number  was  there  trying  to 
cover  many  different  polling  areas  on 
election   day   to   observe   and   render 
some  observation  on  the  fairness  of 
those  elections.  We  attempted  to  do 
that  with  a  checklist  that  we  had  as 
the  U.S.  delegation,  on  various  things 
that  we  were   looking   for:   Whether 
there  had  been  unnecessarily  delayed 
long  lines;  whether  there  were  poll 
watchers  at  the  various  polling  areas: 
whether  the  process  of  counting  the 
ballots  was  according  to  the  rules. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  had 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  try  to  insure 
that  his  would  be  a  fair  election,  really 
the  first  fair  election,  held  in  50  years 
in  El  Salvador.  The  election  commis- 
sion, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Buste- 
mente.  had  designed  various  measures 
whereby  it  was  believed  that  there 
could  be  no  real  question  of  the  size  of 
participation  and  of  fairness  at  that 
time.  One  of  the  ways,  for  instance, 
was  an  opaque  ballot  box  so  that  the 
ballots  could  be  seen  In  that  box  and 
to  Insure  that  each  voter  cast  only  one 
ballot.  In  the  1972  election,  out  of 
some  800.000  ballots  cast,  200.000  of 
those  were  falsely  cast  ballots  that 
had  simply  been  dropped  into  the  box. 
They  had  not  even  been  folded,  which 
was  the  required  procedure  of  the 
paper  ballots.  So  one  form  of  fraud 
that  has  been  rampant  in  past  elec- 
tions was  not  present  at  this  time.  It 
was  the  unanimous  view,  not  only  of 
our  delegation  but  of  the  other  delega- 
tions, that  this  massive  turnout  and 
fair  election  really  was  a  historic 
moment  for  El  Salvador. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  two 
very  important  impressions,  one  of 
them  being  that  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador lined  up  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  frequently  waiting  as  long 
as  4  or  5  hours  in  line  before  they 
could  cast  their  ballot,  because  they 
wished  to  express,  in  the  only  way 
that  they  had  available  to  them,  their 


heartfelt  desire  to  see  an  end  to  vio- 
lence and  conflict  in  their  country.  I 
was  really  overwhelmed  when  I 
stopped  at  the  first  polling  area  that  I 
went  to  at  at>out  8:30  in  the  morning— 
the  polls  had  opened  at  7— to  see  what 
was  estimated  officially  by  a  number 
of  outside  observers,  not  Just  in  our 
delegation  but  other  delegations,  as  a 
crowd  of  between  8,000  and  10,000 
people  already  in  line,  quietly  and  pa- 
tiently standing,  moving  impercepti- 
bly, almost,  toward  the  different  poll- 
ing areas  In  that  given  section. 

It  was  certainly  a  crowd  response 
that  we  would  not  have  here,  in  this 
country.  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  Kan- 
sans  or  any  voters  in  this  coimtry 
standing  in  line  that  long,  so  patiently 
and  quietly,  determined  to  take  the 
opportunity  that  had  been  given  them 
to  cast  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  what  they 
wanted  to  convey  was  the  message 
that  they  simply  felt  they  could  not 
endure  much  longer  the  violence  that 
has  torn  their  coimtry  apart. 

Second,  it  certainly  was  an  expres- 
sion, and  a  strong  expression,  of  the 
democratic  process.  The  difficult  part, 
I  suppose,  comes  next,  as  the  coali- 
tions will  obviously  have  to  be  formed 
in  order  to  provide  the  guidance  for 
the  constituent  assembly,  which  has 
now  been  elected.  The  Christian 
Democratic  Party  that  has  been  repre- 
sented by  President  Duarte  received 
40.9  percent  of  the  vote.  A  coalition  of 
all  of  the  other  five  parties  that  were 
on  the  ballot  would  be  needed  to  put 
together  a  leadership  that  a  majority 
of  the  constituent  assembly  would 
choose. 

The  first  task  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly after  forming  any  coalition  will 
be  the  drawing  up  of  a  constitution. 
This  is  going  to  be  an  important  step. 
Also,  it  has  been  stated  that  an  elec- 
tion will  be  held  in  1983  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  president. 

Mr.  President,  these  may  not  seem 
like  large  steps  to  us,  because  we  have 
taken  the  democratic  process  for 
granted  in  this  coimtry,  but  it  is  a 
major  step  for  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor, one  which  we  must  continue  to 
give  strong  support  to.  It  has  always 
been  the  basis  of  our  policy,  as  we 
have  reflected  it  In  this  Chamber  on 
votes  that  we  have  taken,  when  re- 
quired, regarding  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador, that  we  always  premise  it  on  a 
basis  of  the  continuation  of  reforms- 
land  reform,  political  reform;  and  con- 
tinuation of  improvement  of  human 
rights. 

This  has  been  the  basis  of  our  policy 
as  we  have  exercised  it  in  requiring 
any  assistance,  whether  through  votes 
here  or  through  the  administration's 
actions. 

It  will  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
policy.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
time,  as  the  various  contending  fac- 
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tions  in  El  Salvador  jockey  for  politi- 
cal position  in  putting  together  a  gov- 
erning coalition  in  the  constituent  as- 
sembly. 

But,  I  think  to  assume  at  this  par- 
ticular time  that  it  is  going  to  be  one 
way  or  another  is  an  assumption  that 
is  too  early  to  make.  The  best  that  we 
can  and  should  be  doing  is  to  encour- 
age, as  I  said  earlier,  the  building  on 
the  democratic  process  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  vote  on  Sunday.  We 
should  also  encourage  the  constituent 
assembly  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  as 
Secretary  Haig  said,  to  those  forces  in 
the  country  that  have  been  operating 
out  of  the  structure  of  law  and  order 
on  both  the  left  and  the  right  to  work 
together  to  establish  a  solid  and 
strong  foundation  for  the  future  sta- 
bility, economically  and  politically,  of 
El  Salvador. 

It  was  a  historic  and  emotional  expe- 
rience for  aU  of  us  on  the  delegation 
to  have  been  able  to  witness  the  elec- 
tion on  March  28.  It  was  a  smaU  first 
step,  but  it  is  one  that  we  must  contin- 
ue to  emphasize  and  support.  We  must 
further  encourage  the  second  step  and 
the  third  and  fourth  step,  as  El  Salva- 
dor puts  back  together  their  shattered 
country.  But  It  is  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador that  won  the  election  on 
Sunday,  and  certainly  I  think  we  wiU. 
in  this  country,  lend  full  support  to 
their  expression  for  peace 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


POUCY 


REAFFIRMATION  OF  U.S. 
TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  of  two  to  notify  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  occasion  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  offer  a  measure  to  the 
Senate  similar  to  the  Joint  resolution 
which  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  1962  and  that  was  signed 
then  by  President  Kennedy.  I  want  to 
make  note  of  that  to  the  Senate. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  this  Joint  res- 
olution is  precisely  the  same  language 
that  passed  the  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Kennedy 
in  1962.  I  shall  read  some  of  this  lan- 
guage to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  so  they  will  be  notified  that 
this  will  be  dealt  with  by  this  body  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  the  first  appropri- 
ate piece  of  legislation,  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  offer  this  language  as  an 
amendment  so  that  we  can  deal  with  it 
properly. 


I  do  that  because  I  think  we  noticed 
that  the  President  in  his  address  to 
the  Nation  last  night  commented  on 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  viola- 
tions of  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement.  But  the  Joint  reso- 
lution that  passed  the  Congress  in 
1962.  has  been  introduced  by  myself 
and  by  19  cosponsors.  so  we  now  have 
20  percent  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  supporting  it.  I  have  had  several 
other  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not  co- 
sponsors  tell  me  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  this  resolution  to  give  the 
President  a  signal  of  support  from  the 
American  people  for  a  firm  policy  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  to  resist  the  torn- 
munization  of  Latin  America  which 
certainly,  very  obviously  to  most  of  us. 
is  being  promulgated  under  Fidel 
Castro  out  of  Cuba. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  it  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Cuba  in 
policy  set  forth  in  a  Joint  resolution 
dated  September  20.  1962.  It  stated 
that  the  policy  of  this  country  would 
be  to  support  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  powers.  European  or  others,  to 
extend  their  influence  into  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  supported  the  Rio  Treaty  of 
1947,  which  agrees  that  "an  armed 
attack  by  any  State  against  an  Ameri- 
can State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  all  American  States 
and.  consequently,  each  one  of  the 
said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  coUective  self  defense  recog- 
nized by  article  15  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations." 

It  also  pointed  out  that  "whereas 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  January 
1982  declared  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  has  Identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology,  has  established  a  political, 
economic,  and  social  system  based  on 
that  doctrine,  and  accepts  military  as- 
sistance from  extra-continental  Com- 
munist powers.  Including  the  threat  of 
military  intervention  in  America  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended 
into  Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and 
military  sphere  of  influence,"  it 
should  therefore  be  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America 
"that  the  United  States  Is  determined 
to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms, 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba 
from  extending  by  force  or  threat  of 
force  its  aggressive  or  subversive  ac- 
tivities to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere; 
to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 


of  any  externally  supported  military 
capability  endangering  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  work  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  with  freedom-loving  Cubans  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban 
people  for  self-determination." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  body  act  on  this 
measure  in  the  very  near  future,  be- 
cause I  see  that  there  is  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency, in  my  opinion,  regarding  what 
is  happening  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
We  have  heard  the  comments  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  Kassebatjm  from 
Kansas,  speaking  about  the  efforts  of 
the  people  in  El  Salvador  to  have  self- 
government.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  external  forces  that  have  in- 
volved themselves  there,  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out  an  election,  they  did 
so  very  successfully.  I  think  that  this 
needs  to  be  discussed  and  dealt  with 
by  the  Congress  to  give  the  signal  to 
the  administration  and  to  our  adver- 
saries that  the  United  States  cannot 
tolerate  the  expansion  of  the  cancer  of 
communism  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

As  I  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  last 
night  in  his  press  conference  President 
Reagan  stated,  and  I  quote.  "The  only 
place  that  he"— meaning  Soviet  leader 
Brezhnev— "could  install  nuclear 
weapons  in  this  hemisphere  would  be 
Cuba,  which  is  Brezhnev's  satellite 
now  but  this  would  be  in  total  viola- 
tion of  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement.  You  know  there  have  been 
other  things  we  think  are  violations  of 
the  1962  agreement  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis." 

President  Reagan  stated,  and  I 
repeat  for  emphasis:  "You  know  there 
have  been  other  things  we  think  are 
violations  of  the  1962  agreement  at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis." 
What  are  these  other  things  that  the 
Soviets  have  done  in  Cuba?  I  shall 
detail  them  In  a  moment. 

President  Reagan,  himself,  has 
therefore  confirmed  the  already  au- 
thoritative statements  of  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Chairman  General  Jones,  CIA 
Director  Casey,  and  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Ikle  that  the  Soviets  have 
in  fact  violated  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  by  establish- 
ing offensive  military  and  even  nucle- 
ar weapons  bases  in  Cuba.  President 
Reagan  himself  has  therefore  explicit- 
ly acknowledge  that  the  Soviet  threat 
from  Cuba  is  as  great  or  even  greater 
now  than  it  was  in  1962. 

Pravda,  the  authoritative  newspaper 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  has 
openly  stated  that  Brezhnev  is  threat- 
ening the  United  SUtes  with  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  already  in  Cuba,  if 
the  United  States  and  NATO  go  ahead 
with  their  long-agreed  plan  to  deploy 
equalizing  ground-launched  cruise  and 
Pershing  II  intermediate-range  ballis- 
tic missiles  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Soviets  have  thus  openly  engaged  in 
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nuclear  blackmail  of  the  United  States 
over  the  last  2Vi  weeks,  but  no  one  has 
yet  responded. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  Senate  to  take  a 
position  on  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail. 

The  question  is.  Should  we  show  our 
strong  support  for  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  President  Reagan,  by  reaffirm- 
ing existing  U.S.  policy  and  law  ex- 
pressing American  opposition  to  Soviet 
military  bases  in  Cuba?  Are  we  for  en- 
forcing the  Monore  Doctrine,  or  are 
we  not?  Do  we  support  Soviet  and 
Cuban-backed  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  do 
we  oppose  it? 

I  am  reminded  of  President  Kenne- 
dy's inaugural  address  in  January  of 
1961.  I  do  not  have  the  text  with  me, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JoRX  F.  KnnfXDT  Iraugural  Addrkss, 
Januart  20, 1961 

Mr.  Chief  Justice.  President  Elsenhower, 
Vice  President  Nixon.  President  Truman, 
reverend  clergy,  fellow  citizens,  we  observe 
today  not  a  victory  of  party,  but  a  celebra- 
tion of  freedom— symbolizing  an  end,  as  well 
as  a  beginning— signifying  renewal,  as  well 
as  change.  For  I  have  sworn  before  you  and 
Almighty  Ood  the  same  solemn  oath  our 
forebears  prescribed  nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters  ago. 

The  world  Is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abol- 
ish all  forms  of  human  poverty  and  all 
forms  of  human  life.  And  yet  the  same  revo- 
lutionary beliefs  for  which  our  forebears 
fought  are  still  at  Issue  around  the  globe— 
the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come  not 
from  the  generosity  of  the  state,  but  from 
the  hand  of  Ood. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  that  first  revolution.  Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been 
passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans- 
bom  In  this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disci- 
plined by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of 
our  ancient  heritage- and  unwilling  to  wit- 
ness or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
human  rights  to  which  this  Nation  has 
always  been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  today  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe.  In  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liber- 
ty. 

This  much  we  pledge— and  more. 

To  those  old  allies  whose  cultural  and 
spiritual  origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the  loy- 
alty of  faithful  friends.  United,  there  is 
little  we  cannot  do  In  a  host  of  cooperative 
ventures.  Divided,  there  is  little  we  can  do— 
for  we  dare  not  meet  a  powerful  challenge 
at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  States  whom  we  welcome  to 
the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  words 
that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shall  not 
have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by  a 
far  greater  iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not 
always  expect  to  find  them  supporting  our 
view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find  them 


strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom— and 
to  remember  that,  in  the  past,  those  who 
foolishly  sought  power  by  riding  the  back  of 
the  tiger  ended  up  inside. 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  ef- 
forts to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  Is  required— not  because 
the  Communists  may  be  doing  It,  not  be- 
cause we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  is 
right.  If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our 
border,  we  offer  a  special  pledge— to  convert 
our  good  words  Into  good  deeds.  In  a  new  al- 
liance for  progress,  to  assist  free  men  and 
free  governments  in  casting  off  the  chains 
of  poverty.  But  this  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile 
powers.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we 
shall  join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or 
subversion  anywhere  In  the  Americas.  And 
let  every  other  power  know  that  this  hemi- 
sphere Intends  to  remain  the  master  of  Its 
own  house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign 
states,  the  United  Nations,  our  last  best 
hope  In  an  age  where  the  instuments  of  war 
have  far  outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace, 
we  renew  ovu  pledge  of  support— to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  merely  a  forum  for  Invec- 
tive—to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new  and 
the  weak— and  to  enlarge  the  arena  In 
which  Its  writ  may  run. 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  would  make 
themselves  our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a 
pledge  but  a  request:  that  both  sides  begin 
anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark 
powers  of  destruction  unleashed  by  science 
engulf  all  humanity  In  planned  or  acciden- 
tal self-destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
F^r  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient 
beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond 
doubt  that  they  will  never  be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful 
groups  of  nations  take  coraiort  from  our 
present  course— both  sides  overburdened  by 
the  cost  of  modem  weapons,  both  rightly 
alarmed  by  the  steady  spread  of  the  deadly 
atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter  that  uncer- 
tain balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of 
mankind's  final  war. 

So  let  us  begin  anew— remembering  on 
both  sides  that  civility  Is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  sincerity  is  always  subject  to 
proof.  Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear. 
But  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems 
unite  us  Instead  of  laboring  those  problems 
which  divide  us. 

Let  both  sides,  for  the  first  time,  formu- 
late serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  arms— and  bring  the 
absolute  power  to  destroy  other  nations 
under  the  absolute  control  of  all  nations. 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  invoke  the  wonders 
of  science  instead  of  its  terrors.  Together  let 
us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts, 
eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths,  and 
encourage  the  arts  and  commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  in  all  comers 
of  the  earth  the  command  of  Isaiah— to 
"undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free." 

And  if  a  beachhead  of  cooperation  may 
push  back  the  Jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both 
sides  join  In  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a 
new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world  of 
law.  where  the  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak 
secure  and  the  peace  preserved. 

All  thU  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first  100 
days.  Nor  wiU  it  be  finished  in  the  first  1.000 


days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this  administration, 
nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this 
planet.  But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  In  mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  our  course.  Since  this  country  was 
foiuided,  each  generation  of  Americans  has 
been  summoned  to  give  testimony  to  its  na- 
tional loyalty.  The  graves  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  answered  the  call  to  service  sur- 
round the  globe. 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again— not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need; 
not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are;  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twiUght  struggle,  year  in,  and  year  out.  "re- 
joicing in  hope,  patient  In  tribulation"— a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
num:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
itself. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a 
grand  and  global  alliance.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  that  can  assure  a  more  fruit- 
ful life  for  aU  mankind?  Will  you  join  in 
that  historic  effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maxl- 
mimi  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  re- 
sponslbility— I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with 
any  other  people  or  any  other  generation. 
The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our 
country  and  all  who  serve  it— and  the  glow 
from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so.  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  yoiu  coimtry  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

My  fellow  citizen  of  the  world:  Ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  the 
same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sacri- 
fice which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good  con- 
science our  only  sure  reward,  with  history 
the  final  judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  to  forth 
go  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing 
and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on 
earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
paraphrase  a  part  of  President  Kenne- 
dy's inaugiiral  address.  He  said,  let  it 
be  known  by  our  sulversaries  and  our 
friends  that  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  will  go  to  any  extent  to 
support  our  friends  and  oppose  our  en- 
emies and  those  who  are  in  opposition 
to  the  liberty  of  the  human  race.  He 
went  on  and  made  a  very  clear  policy 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  will  defend  our  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  from  all  adversaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador themselves  have  spoken  on  the 
question  of  Soviet-Cuban-backed  ag- 
gression. Over  60  percent  of  the  Salva- 
doran  people  went  to  the  voting 
booths  last  Sunday,  and  all  of  these 
people  voted  for  candidates  who 
oppose  Soviet-Cuban-backed  aggres- 
sion. The  will  of  the  Salvadoran 
people  was  expressed  democratically, 
and  clearly— the  Salvadoran  people 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  Marxist- 
Leninist  subversion  and  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  do  no  less  than  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  We,  too  should  register  our 
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opposition  to  Soviet-Cuban-backed  ag- 
gression at  our  own  front  door  and 
vote  to  reaffirm  existing  policy  and 
the  law  of  the  land.  President  Reagan 
needs  our  support  at  this  time  of  na- 
tional danger,  when  the  Soviets  are 
openly  trying  to  use  nuclear  blackmail 
from  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
statement  of  a  few  moments  ago,  to 
notify  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  I  believe  we  should  deal  with  this 
issue  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  my 
intention  to  bring  this  Issue  to  a  head 
on  every  vehicle  that  comes  before  the 
Senate  in  the  future,  and  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  come  to  a 
vote  as  early  as  today,  but  I  hope  that 
when  we  return  from  the  recess,  we 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  this  issue  and 
dispose  of  it  and  give  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  President  Reagan,  the  sup- 
port I  believe  he  needs,  just  to  reaf- 
firm what  the  law  of  this  land  is,  to  re- 
affirm the  present  treaties  we  have 
supported,  to  reaffirm  America's 
policy  and  America's  commitment  to 
helping  free  people  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  this  hemisphere,  who  wish 
to  resist  Intervention  in  their  affairs 
by  those  who  have  designs  on  taking 
over  control  of  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of 
Wednesday,  March  31,  entitled  "The 
Soviet  Cuba  Card. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  31, 

1982] 

Th«  Sovirr  Cuba  Card 

Leonid  Brezhnev's  call  (or  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  a  few  weeks  ago  received  consid- 
erable attention  in  the  Western  media.  Such 
a  grandstand  play  had  been  anticipated, 
however,  and  It  was  given  the  short  shrift  It 
deserved  by  the  U.S.  and  lU  allies. 

But  wrapped  In  the  sheep's  clothing  of 
Mr.  Brezhnevs  "peace"  proposal  was  an 
ugly  little  threat  that  has  received  less 
notice.  The  Brezhnev  sUtement  warned 
that  If  the  U.S.  and  West  Europe  take  steps 
to  offset  the  enormous  buildup  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear strength  threatening  Europe.  Moscow 
will  feel  "compelled"  to  place  U.S.  territory 
in  an  "analogous  "  position. 

And  Just  In  case  anybody  missed  this 
threat.  It  was  repeated  last  week  by  two 
other  high  Soviet  officials.  Again,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  threat  wasn't  suted.  merely 
that  deployment  of  Intermediate-range  mis- 
siles by  NATO  "Invites  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  same  manner  to  adopt  adequate  meas- 
ures of  response."  This  might  mean  addi- 
tional Soviet  submarines  off  the  U.S.  or 
some  other  scheme,  of  course,  but  the 
Soviet  spokesmen  did  nothing  to  allay  pub- 
licly expressed  fears  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  had 
been  talking  about  Cuba— a  significant 
omission,  given  the  history  of  U.S. -Soviet 
confrontation  there. 

Quite  clearly,  this  Is  an  escalation  of  the 
hardball  game  that  began  when  the  Soviets 
first  aimed  their  big  SS-20  mlssUes  at 
Europe.  First,  the  SovleU  directed  their  in- 
timidation at  Europe's  request  for  the  off- 


setting U.S.  missiles,  knowing  that  If  the 
Europeans  can  be  forced  to  reconsider,  the 
Soviets  win  have  scored  a  big  victory  over 
NATO.  Now  the  intimidation  effort  Is  being 
aimed  directly  at  the  U.S.  The  Soviets  know 
full  well  that  even  though  the  theater  weap- 
ons are  really  for  the  protection  of  Europe, 
describing  them  as  American  weapons  Is  a 
way  of  Justifying  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up that  Is  taking  place  In  the  Caribbean. 
This  could  provide  added  leverage  at  the 
Geneva  talks  on  theater  weapons.  The  Sovl- 
eU probably  hope,  as  well,  that  It  will  un- 
nerve Americans  and  spur  the  disarmament 
movement. 

Some  In  the  administration  argue  that  the 
statements  should  be  Ignored,  since  to  get 
worked  up  about  them  Is  merely  to  c»rry 
the  propaganda  ball  for  the  Soviets.  We  dis- 
agree. Moscow  may  Indeed  be  bluffing  for 
propaganda  or  negotiating  purposes.  Failure 
to  respond,  however,  could  prove  more  dan- 
gerous In  the  long  run  than  whatever  cheap 
debating  points  the  Soviets  hope  to  score. 
Its  not  as  If  the  Soviets  have  no  record  of 
recklessness  when  It  comes  to  Cuba.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  1962  missile  crisis,  there  was  the 
attempt  In  1970  to  esUbllsh  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine base  at  Clenfuegos  on  Cuba's  south- 
em  shore.  Why  should  we  now  assume  that 
the  Russians  don't  mean  what  they  say? 

The  threat,  after  all.  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  Is  beginning  to  react  to 
Cuban-Soviet  aggressiveness  In  the  Caribbe- 
an. The  Reagan  administration  has  made  It 
clear  that  it  considers  Central  America  a 
vital  Interest  of  the  U.S.  and  that  it  holds 
the  Cubans  and  Soviets  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing and  sustaining  the  guerrilla  move- 
ments that  afflict  the  area.  Last  Sundays 
election  In  El  Salvador  gave  the  complete  He 
to  the  notion  that  the  terrorists  there  and 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America  are  simply 
homegrown  agrarian  reformers  who  express 
the  will  of  the  masses.  Not  that  anyone 
needed  any  more  proof  that  Fidel  Castro, 
backed  by  his  Soviet  masters,  has  been  ex- 
porting revolution  to  his  neighbors. 

So  it's  equally  likely  that  the  Soviets  are 
trying  to  force  U.S.  acceptance  of  a  military 
buildup  In  Cuba  that  has  already  started.  A 
second  squadron  of  M10-23s  was  reported 
being  uncrated  there  recently;  If  It's  the 
ground  attack  version.  It's  a  far  superior 
bomber  to  the  IL-38s  Khrushchev  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Cuba  In  1962.  Even 
If  not  It's  apparently  no  great  trick  to  adapt 
tt  to  that  role. 

MeanwhUe.  Intelligence  officials  say  Nlca- 
raguan  pilots  are  being  trained  In  Bulgaria 
and  runways  being  lengthened  to  accommo- 
date M1G-21S.  The  presence  of  such  Jets  in 
either  location  greatly  Influences  the  tacti- 
cal and  strategic  picture  In  the  area,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map.  which 
also  shows  what  S8-30  missile  coverage 
from  Cuba  would  mean. 

Defense  analysts  estimate  Soviet  military 
shipments  to  Cuba  in  1981  tripled  from  1980 
and  are  Increasing  again  this  year.  The  shlp- 
menU  are  at  their  highest  level  since  1962. 
It's  worth  pondering  that  In  1962  shlpmenU 
of  conventional  Soviet  military  equipment 
caused  the  Congress  to  pass  and  President 
Kennedy  to  sign  Into  law.  In  September,  a 
Joint  resolution  pledging  'to  prevent  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
regime  In  Cuba  from  extending,  by  force  or 
the  threat  of  force.  lU  aggressive  or  subver- 
sive activities  to  any  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere." 

Despite  the  October  missile  "understand- 
ings."  which  have  no  statutory  standing. 


this  resolution  Is  arguably  still  U.S.  law  and 
policy.  After  the  missile  crisis.  President 
Kennedy  sUted  that  "If  all  offensive  weap- 
ons are  removed  from  Cuba  and  kept  out  of 
the  hemisphere  In  the  future,  under  ade- 
quate verification  and  safeguards,  and  If 
Cuba  Is  not  used  for  the  export  of  aggres- 
sive Communist  purposes,  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  Caribbean."'  That  In  no  way  al- 
tered the  Joint  resolution  pledge. 

By  our  reckoning,  the  second  part  of  that 
formula  hasn't  been  lived  up  to.  and  the 
Soviet  buildup  that  has  already  taken  place 
In  Cuba  comes  perilously  close  to  violating 
the  first  part  even  if  one  places  the  most 
benign  view  on  the  equipment  that's  already 
there.  Soviet  threaU.  however  ambiguous, 
to  emplace  missiles  or  other  nuclear  attack 
weapons  In  Cuba  or  anywhere  else  near  our 
shores  should  be  treated  with  the  gravest 
concern. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  for  another  confrontation.  The 
chtmges  In  relative  naval  power  since  1962 
might  make  It  even  more  dangerous  to 
engage  In  the  sort  of  showdown  on  the  high 
seas  that  Kennedy  undertook:  the  Soviets 
also  now  have  long-distance  airlift  capabili- 
ties that  might  make  a  quarantine  or  block- 
ade a  practical  impossibility  without  getting 
Into  a  shooting  match. 

If  so.  that  speaks  volumes  about  what  we 
have  allowed  to  happen  to  our  military  ca- 
pabilities in  the  last  20  years,  and  how  the 
Soviets  have  used  detente  to  their  own  ends. 
But  we  are  far  from  powerless,  and  It  Is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  national  security 
that  we  not  permit  further  Soviet  Intrusion 
Into  this  hemisphere.  The  Soviets  are  dan- 
gerously mistaken  if  they  think  American 
public  opinion  will  allow  them  to  play  a 
Cuba  card,  or  even  to  bluff  at  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  It  articulately  points  out 
the  things  I  have  said:  that  we  are  now 
witnessing  brazen  and  bold  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  due  to  the  mas- 
sive commitment  they  have  made  to  a 
military  buildup  and  their  belief  that 
brandishing  raw  power  is  the  only  way 
they  know  how  to  conduct  Interna- 
tional relations.  I  believe  this  editorial 
deserves  the  commendation  and  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NCAA  CHAMPI- 
ON FIGHTING  SIOUX  OF  THE 
UNT"VERSITY  OF  NORTH 

DAKOTA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  attention  of  most  college  sports 
fans  this  past  weekend  was  focused  on 
New  Orleans  and  the  NCAA  basketball 
tournament,  a  discriminating  few 
looked  toward  providence,  R.I.,  where 


the  NCAA  hockey  championship  was 
decided  on  Saturday  night. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Coach  Glno  Gasparlnl 
and  the  Fighting  Sioux  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  who  defeated 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Badgers 
by  a  score  of  5-2  for  their  second 
NCAA  hockey  title  in  the  last  3  years. 
Knowledgeable  hockey  observers  and 
most  North  Dakotans  expect  them  to 
make  it  three  titles  in  4  years  when 
the  tournament  is  played  on  the 
Fighting  Sioux's  home  ice  in  Grand 
Porks  next  year. 

North  Dakotans  are  very  proud  of 
our  State's  rich  harvests  of  wheat, 
sunflowers,  and  other  agricultural 
conunodities,  as  well  as  the  contribu- 
tion we  make  to  the  Nation's  energy 
independence  by  our  production  of  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  coal.  This  week,  we 
are  also  very  proud  to  have  the  best 
college  hockey  team  in  America. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further    morning    business? 
not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


Is 
If 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  20.  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Vr  AMZNDlfEIfT  NO.  889 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
1348.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  20  is  the  pending  business, 
is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  with  other 
Senators,  including  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 


I  know,  of  course,  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  intends  to  offer  this 
amendment,  which  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  But  he  imderstands  as 
well.  I  believe,  that  I  have  made  a 
commitment  publicly  on  the  floor  that 
there  will  be  no  action  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 20  today.  So  it  would  not  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
a  vote  on  this  amendment  or  any 
amendment  in  respect  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20  during  this  day. 

I  certainly  have  no  problem  at  all 
with  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment and  with  statements  and  debate 
in  the  course  of  this  day.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  all  those  who  are  listening 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership that  we  would  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yeild? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  It  would  be  my  intention  to 
order  a  vote  but  it  would  not  be  taken 
today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  the  major- 
ity leader's  commitment  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  and  I  certainly 
would  be  willing  to  honor  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Snois),  for 
himself,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Denton. 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Mattinglt,  Mr.  Hayakawa, 
Mr.  Oolswater,  Mr.  Warjver,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  McCLtTRX.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Gars,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Waixop,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and 
Mr.  Grasslet.  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  869. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  In  its  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Cuba  the  policy  set  forth  in 
the  Joint  Resolution  entitled  "A  Joint  Reso- 
lution Expressing  the  Determination  of  the 
United  States  with  Respect  to  the  Situation 
In  Cuba,"  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1962  and  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  September  26.  1963.  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  October  3, 1962 
(76  SUt.  697)  as  foUows:". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

17?  AMENDMENT  NO.  870 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
1349.) 


(Purpose:  Perfecting  amendment  to  Symms 
and  others  amendment) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  for 
himself.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Denton. 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Hayakawa. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Thitr- 
MONO.  Mr.  McClitre.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Laxalt.  and 
Mr.  Grassley,  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  870  to  unprinted 
amendment  No.  869. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  Symms  amendment 
the  following: 

"Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "To  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety",  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  states  of  I^unta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  Identified  Itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  communist  powers.  Including 
even  the  threat  of  military  Intervention  In 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union", 
and  Whereas  the  International  Communist 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended  Into 
Cuba,  Its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  Influence;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  United  States 
is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere: 

(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination: 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  earlier 
discussed  this  amendment  at  length 
and  In  detail  during  morning  business, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  more 
points  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

On  March  18.  1982,  Defense  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  appeared  on  the 
NBC-TV  "Today"  show.  Weinberger 
was  asked  what  the  United  States 
would  do  if  the  Soviets  had  nuclear 
weapons  in  Cuba.  Weinberger  respond- 
ed: 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  threat  of  that  sort 
(i.e.  Soviet  nuclear  or  offensive  weapons  in 
Cuba)  I  would  assume  we  would  deal  with  it 
in  the  same  way  we  did  In  the  1960's. 

Under  further  questioning,  Wein- 
berger added: 

I'm  talking  about  whatever  It  would  be 
necessary  to  do.  so  as  not  to  have  missiles  in 
the  Cuban  area  .  .  . 

Weinberger  was  thus  stating  that 
the  United  States  would  resist  Soviet 
missiles  or  bombers  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  amendment  is  designed  to  re- 
inforce just  such  a  U.S.  policy. 

Now  Soviet  President  Brezhnev  him- 
self has  threatened  to  activate  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces 
which  may  already  be  in  Cuba.  Brezh- 
nev has  tried  to  brandish  these  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba,  in  a  blatant 
attempt  at  nuclear  blackmail.  Brezh- 
nev stated  on  March  16,  1982,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Congress  of  Soviet  trade 
unions  in  Moscow  that: 

If  the  governments  of  the  U.S.  and  Its 
NATO  allies,  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
nations  for  peace,  were  actually  to  carry  out 
their  plan  to  deploy  in  Europe  hundreds  of 
new  American  missiles  capable  of  striking 
targets  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  different  situation  would  arise  In  the 
world.  There  would  arise  a  real  additional 
threat  to  our  country  and  Its  allies  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

Brezhnev  then  added  threateningly: 

This  would  compel  us  to  take  retaliatory 
steps  that  would  put  the  other  side.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States  itself,  its  own  terri- 
tory, in  an  analogous  position.  This  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Soviet  spokesmen  in  the  Soviet 
newspaper  Pravda  have  made  clear 
after  Brezhnev's  speech  that  Brezhnev 
was  threatening  to  activate  Soviet  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  and  bases  al- 
ready in  Cuba.  So  Brezhnev  was  al- 
ready brandishing  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  in  Cuba,  and  engaging  in  a 
policy  of  nuclear  blackmail  much  like 
Nikita  Khrushchev  so  unsuccessfully 
attempted  back  In  October  1962. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  bear  In 
mind  that  the  Soviet  diplomat  Vaslly 
V.  Kuznetsov,  now  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  and  Politbureau  member, 
stated  back  in  November  1962  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  special  representative 


at  the  United  Nations,  that  never 
again  would  the  Soviets  back  down  to 
U.S.  power  in  a  crisis  as  they  were 
forced  to  do  in  Cuba  in  October  1962. 
Mr.  Kuznetsov  in  fact  was  promising 
20  years  ago  to  stage  another  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  only  the  second  time 
around  the  Soviets  would  turn  the 
tables  and  force  the  United  States  to 
back  down.  It  would  be  a  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis  in  reverse.  This  is  in  fact 
what  is  occurring  right  now,  in  1982,  in 
Cuba.  The  Soviets  are  openly  violating 
the  Kennedy-Khrxishchev  Agreement 
of  October  1962  by  deployli\g  strategic 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  and  bases  in 
Cuba. 

What  is  the  evidence  of  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement,  Mr.  President?  Let  me 
summarize  it  once  again  in  the  follow- 
ing 11  points  of  evidence: 

The  Soviets  have  built  a  strategic 
submarine  base  at  Cienfuegos,  com- 
plete with  a  new  nuclear  warhead  han- 
dling facility,  new  quays,  and  reported- 
ly even  new  submarine  pens  are  being 
constructed. 

During  the  1970's  there  were  many 
visits  to  the  Cienfuegos  strategic  sub- 
marine base  of  Soviet  strategic  offen- 
sive Golf  and  Echo  class  submarines, 
carrying  long-range  strategic  offensive 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. These  missiles  are  more  danger- 
ous than  the  SS-4  mediiun  range  bal- 
listic missiles  deployed  to  Cuba  in 
1962. 

Soviet  TU-95  Bear  heavy  Interconti- 
nental bombers,  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  bombs  or  nuclear  alr-to-sur- 
face  missiles,  have  been  regularly 
flying  to  Cuba  since  1969.  There  are 
reportedly  nine  Cuban  airfields  capa- 
ble of  handling  TU-95  Bears. 

There  are  now  40  Soviet  nuclear  de- 
livery capable  MIO-23/27  fighter- 
bombers  deployed  in  Cuba.  These 
bombers  are  more  lethal  than  the  IL- 
28  mediiun  bombers  sent  to  Cuba  in 
1962. 

There  have  been  several  nuclear-mis- 
sile equipped  Soviet  naval  task  force 
visits  to  Cuba  In  1981,  which  cruised 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Caribbe- 
an, directly  threatening  vital  Venezeu- 
lan,  Mexican,  and  American  oilfields. 

There  is  a  Soviet  combat  brigade  in 
Cuba,  equipped  with  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  long-range  artil- 
lery, and  supported  by  long-range  air 
transport  capabilities. 

There  have  been  66,000  tons  of 
Soviet  military  equipment  shipped  to 
Cuba  during  1981,  three  times  more 
than  in  1962. 

Long  range  Soviet  SS-N-3  and  SS- 
N-12  Shaddock-type  naval  and  land- 
based  mobile.  nuclear-warhead- 
equipped  cruise  missiles  have  been 
photographed  being  paraded  In 
Havana  in  1964,  1965.  and  1966.  These 
missiles  have  a  range  of  1.550  nautical 
miles,  which  is  even  greater  than  the 
1,000-mile  range  of  the  Soviet  SS-4 


medium-range   ballistic   missiles   sup- 
posedly removed  from  Cuba  in  1962. 

In  fact,  4  of  the  42  Soviet  SS-4 
MRBM's  were  never  confirmed  by  U.S. 
aerial  reconnaissance  photographs  as 
having  been  removed  from  Cuba  in 
1962.  and  may  have  remained  in  some 
of  the  many  caves  of  Cuba. 

Soviet  FROG  strategic  offensive 
missiles  carrying  nuclear  warheads 
with  a  range  of  about  37  miles  were 
paraded  in  Havana  in  1965.  These  are 
clearly  offensive  weapons.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  FROG  and 
Shaddock  missiles  were  ever  removed 
from  Cuba. 

The  nimjber  of  Soviet  MIG's  and 
tanks  in  Cuba  has  tripled  since  1962. 
These  are  the  most  important  offen- 
sive ground  warfare  weapons.  Thus 
Soviet  capabilities  for  conventional, 
ground,  offensive  warfare  have  tripled 
since  1962.  The  Soviet  conventional 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America  has  trip- 
led since  1962. 

The  above  evidence  is  all  public,  reli- 
able, and  from  authoritative  defense 
and  intelligence  sources.  None  of  it 
has  been  disputed  by  administration 
leaders.  In  fact.  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Ikle  has  publicly  confirmed  it 
as  accurate  In  open  testimony  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Terrorism  and  Sub- 
version. 

Mr.  President,  as  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  stated,  the  United 
States  will  resist  Soviet  strategic  of- 
fensive nuclear  bases  in  Cuba  in  1982, 
just  as  we  did  in  1962.  What  Mr.  Wein- 
berger seems  to  be  asking  for  is  pre- 
cisely a  reaffirmation  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1962  joint  resolution  on  U.S.  deter- 
mination in  Cuba,  which  I  am  propos- 
ing. This  reaffirmation  would  be  the 
perfect  response  to  the  authoritative 
statements  by  JCS  Chairman  General 
Jones,  CIA  Director  Casey,  and  Under 
Secretary  Ikle,  that  the  Soviets  are 
violating  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement  of  1962.  A  reaffirmation  of 
the  1962  resolution  would  also  be  the 
perfect  expression  of  solid  support 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  for  Defense  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  call  for  firm  meas- 
ures to  resist  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  oppose 
Soviet-Cuban  aggression  and  subver- 
sion in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  former  Foreign 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Oonzalo 
Faclo.  3  months  ago  told  U.S.  journal- 
ist Jeffrey  St.  John  that  the  Soviets 
were  already  staging  a  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  reverse.  We  need  to  show 
strong  Senate  support  for  firm  U.S. 
action  against  renewed  Soviet-Cuban 
provocation. 

Former  Costa  Rican  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Gonzolo  Faclo  stated  in  the  inter- 
view 3  months  ago: 

The  object  of  the  current  Communist  of- 
fensive In  Central  America  is  Mexico  and  its 
vast  oil  riches  and  its  geographical  proxlmi- 
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ty  to  the  United  SUtes.  If  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration does  not  soon  take  prompt 
action,  the  whole  Central  American  region 
will  go  to  the  Communists  in  Havana  and 
Moscow  by  default. 

I  think  Mr.  Faclo  has  a  message  for 
all  of  us,  and  he  is  correct. 

He  has  also  stated  that  the  Caribbe- 
an crisis  facing  President  Reagan  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  on  my 
amendment  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  a  vote  for  pre- 
vention of  a  Soviet  military  base  in 
Cuba.  It  win  be  a  vote  for  opposing 
Soviet-Cuban  aggression  and  subver- 
sion in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  think  it  comes  at  a  very  appropri- 
ate time,  as  our  colleague.  Senator 
Kassebaum,  has  returned  from  El  Sal- 
vador with  the  stories  she  has  to  tell 
about  how  those  people  in  El  Salvador 
have  resisted  the  threats,  the  terror- 
ism, and  even  risked  their  lives  in 
order  to  vote.  Some  60  percent  of  the 
people  in  that  country  voted  and  they 
all  voted  for  political  parties  that  were 
in  opposition  to  the  terrorist-guerrila 
activities  that  are  backed  by  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Post  of  March  11.  1982. 
with  the  headline.  "Soviet  Nuke  War 
Bases  in  Cuba."  I  ask  untmimous  con- 
sent to  include  that  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  11.  19821 

Soviet  Nuke  War  Bases  in  Cuba— Sites 

Being  Readied  for  Subs,  Jets,  Says  Report 

(By  Niles  Lathem) 

Washington.— The  Soviet  Union  is  build- 
ing bases  for  nuclear  submarines,  strategic 
bomber  planes  and  chemical  weapons  In 
Cuba  in  a  steady  and  flagrant  violation  of 
1962  accords  signed  by  the  Kremlin  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  missile  crisis,  the  Post  has 
learned. 

Intelligence  reports  were  obtained  by  the 
Post  last  night  as  tension  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  Increased  over  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua. 

Many  Pentagon  and  CIA  analysts  have 
concluded  that  the  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  U.S.  from  Cuba  and  its  partner  Nicara- 
gua Is  now  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1962 
when  President  Kennedy  sent  out  a  world- 
wide alert  and  demanded  that  the  Kremlin 
withdraw  nuclear  missiles  and  offensive 
bombers  it  had  stationed  in  Cuba. 

The  new  reports  give  a  startling  picture  of 
the  Soviet  military  buildup  in  Cuba,  just  90 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Florida. 

They  reveal: 

The  Soviets  are  building  a  strategic  sub- 
marine base  In  Cienfuegos  where  Soviet 
Oolf  and  Echo  subs  armed  with  nuclear- 
tipped  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  frequent- 
ly stop. 

The  base  apparently  also  has  a  "nuclear 
weapons  hsmdling  facility"  representing  an 
"Instantaneous  strategic  offensive  threat" 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

Some  Russian-built  surface-to-air  missiles 
have  been  modified  to  Include  "strap-on 
booster  stages"  which  give  them  a  much 
longer  range  than  is  required  for  defense. 


Many  analysts  believe  that  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  boosters,  these  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles could  strike  targets  in  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  U.S. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  flying  and  basing  ver- 
sions of  the  sophisticated  TU-95  bomber, 
which  can  also  carry  nuclear  weapons.  In 
Cuba. 

According  to  some  Intelligence  reports  the 
Soviets  have  established  a  secret  airfield 
near  Havana. 

The  Soviets  claim  the  TU-95s  In  Cuba  are 
not  equipped  for  offensive  purposes  and  are 
used  only  for  reconnaissance. 

But  U.S.  officials  note  they  are  far  more 
sophisticated  than  the  IL-28  Jets  President 
Kennedy  demanded  the  Soviets  withdraw 
from  Cuba  In  1962  and  can  easily  be  "re- 
tooled" for  bombing  missions. 

Cuba  also  recently  received  a  shipment  of 
about  40  nuclear-capable  MIG-23  war- 
planes,  although  sources  say  they  probably 
do  not  have  atomic  weapons  on  board. 

The  Soviets  may  have  recently  sent  equip- 
ment and  ingredients  for  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  to  Cuba. 

Once  made,  these  weapons  can  easily  be 
deployed  on  MIG  or  TU-95  fighters,  modi- 
fied SAM  rockets  or  submarine-launched 
missiles— equipment  Cuba  already  has. 

Cuba  received  66.000  tons  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary hardware  in  1981— a  figure  three  times 
higher  than  v/as  dispatched  by  the  Kremlin 
in  1962. 

The  reports  also  noted  that  early  last  year 
a  fleet  of  Soviet  ships  sailed,  virtually  un- 
challenged by  the  U.S..  around  the  Caribbe- 
an and  Gulf  Coast  near  oilfields  in  Mexico. 
Venezuela,  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-NY)  has  Joined  Sens. 
Jesse  Helms  (R-NC)  and  Steve  Symms  (R- 
Idaho)  in  demanding  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment release  all  documents  on  the  1962 
Krushchev-Kennedy  accords  and  possible 
changes  in  them  that  were  negotiated  by 
Henry  Kissinger  during  the  SALT  talks. 

"The  Soviet  Union's  record  of  an  exten- 
sive military  buildup  In  Cuba  and  its  system- 
atic expansion  of  Cuba's  postlon  to  serve  as 
a  base  for  aggressive  action  (In  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador)  leads  me  to  believe  it  has 
violated  its  pledge  not  to  place  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba,"  Kemp  said. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  this  amendment  is 
the  Identical  language  as  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  which  has  19 
cosponsors  plus  myself.  20  percent  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  being  in 
support  of  reaffirming  the  existing 
law  of  the  land  and  longstanding  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  those  cosponsors.  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  know  that  we  do 
have  substantial  support  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158.  which  is  the 
identical  language  of  this  amendment. 

The  cosponsors  are  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Oold- 
WATER,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Laxalt.  and 
Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  prepared  now  to  prixeed  with  a 
matter  that  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Conunit- 
tee  is  here,  and  I  believe  he  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed,  if  the  minority 
leader  is  in  a  position  to  approve  that 
action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  may 
seek  recognition. 


PERMISSION  FOR  AN  OFFICER 
OR  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  TO  RECEIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  CHARI- 
TABLE ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  immediately  consid- 
ered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2333)  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, injured  during  an  assassination  at- 
tempt, to  receive  contributions  from  chari- 
Uble  organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  by  title.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Currently,  Federal  em- 
ployees are  prohibited  from  receiving 
contributions  or  remuneration  in  any 
form  from  sources  outside  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  prohibition  is  in- 
cluded in  section  209  of  United  States 
Code,  title  18.  The  section  would  also 
prohibit  any  employee  from  receiving 
any  funds  from  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion. 
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This  bill  would  make  it  possible  for 
any  Federal  officer  or  employee  in- 
jured during  an  assassination  attempt 
to  receive  outside  remuneration  from  a 
lawfully  established  charitable  organi- 
zation, despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
still  receiving  a  Government  salary. 

This  provision  would  cover  cases, 
like  that  of  Jim  Brady,  the  President's 
press  secretary,  whose  friends  and  as- 
sociates wish  to  assist  them  In  coping 
with  the  costs  resulting  from  their  in- 
juries but  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
under  current  Interpretations  of  Fed- 
6r&l  l&w. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
been  cleared,  as  was  already  Indicated, 
by  both  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Conffresi  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 209  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

(f)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  accept- 
ance or  receipt,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
injured  during  the  commission  of  an  offense 
described  In  section  351  or  1751  of  this  title, 
of  contributions  or  payments  from  an  orga- 
nization which  \a  described  In  section 
501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAPAN  ISSUES  WARNING  ON 
TRADE  CURBS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  last  week  carried  an  ar- 
ticle, "Japan  Issues  Warning  on  Trade 
Cxirbs."  which  contained  some  truly 
alarming  statements  by  a  Japanese 
trade  official. 

Kazuo  Wakasugi.  director  of  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry's  Trade  Policy 
Bureau,  warned  foreign  journalists 
that  Japan  might  begin  exporting 
weapons  to  Communist  countries  if 
the  United  States  and  European  na- 
tions adopt  protectionist  measures 
against  Japanese  products. 

If  the  quotes  attributed  to  Wakasugi 
are  correct,  they  are  disturbing  in 
their  implications.  Even  if  he  was 
speaking  theoretically  about  a  situa- 


tion which  he  did  not  expect  to  occur, 
Wakasugi 's  comment  that  Japan 
"would  probably  join  the  Communist 
bloc"  if  protectionist  measures  are 
taken  by  America  and  the  European 
nations  cannot  go  unchallenged. 

This  kind  of  threat  at  a  time  when 
Japan  enjoys  considerable  economic 
advantages  while  failing  to  accept  a 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  defending 
its  interests  and  those  of  the  alliance 
is.  in  my  view,  unconscionable.  At  the 
same  time  that  Japan's  economy  is  al- 
lowed to  burgeon  and  its  imports  to 
enjoy  considerable  success  in  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  a  top  Japanese  official  to 
make  the  kinds  of  statements  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Wakasugi. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  irony  of  having  the 
Japanese  argue  that  they  cannot  In- 
crease their  defense  expenditures  or 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  protecting 
the  alliance,  while  simultaneously  sell- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  a  large  dry 
dock— one  of  the  largest  in  the  world— 
which  helps  the  Soviets  to  build  ships 
which,  in  turn,  threaten  the  alliance 
itself  or  by  carrying  on  some  extensive 
trade  with  North  Korea  while  we  pick 
up  a  large  measure  of  the  burden  of 
helping  the  defense  of  South  Korea. 
They  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  message  which  I  hope  the 
Reagan  administration  will  impart  to 
Japanese  leaders  is  that  statements  of 
the  sort  made  by  Mr.  Waikasugi  are 
both  inappropriate  and  counterpro- 
ductive. What  needs  to  be  made  clear 
is  that  our  two  nations,  and  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  must  work  to- 
gether toward  the  mutual  strengthen- 
ing of  the  alliance. 

We  will  accomplish  that  goal  not 
through  veiled  and  unveiled  threats. 
Rather,  we  will  achieve  it  through  co- 
operation to  resolve  differences  and 
bolster  mutual  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Sam 
Jameson  be  printed  In  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  more  closely 
review  Mr.  Wakasugl's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  25, 
19821 

Japak  Issrxs  WAiurnro  oh  Txadi  Cxnus 
PROTxcnomsT  m ovu  mat  bsimo  closer  ties 

TO  COMMTTWISTS 

(By  Sam  Jameson) 

Tokyo— If  the  United  States  and  Europe- 
an nations  adopt  protectionist  measures 
against  Its  products.  Japan  could  be  forced 
to  step  up  Its  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries and  might  even  begin  exporting  weap- 
ons, a  high  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  said  Wednes- 
day. 

Kazuo  Wakasugi.  director  of  the  minis- 
try's trade  policy  bureau,  told  foreign  corre- 
spondents that  Japan  was  determined  to 
open  up  Its  market  to  products  from  foreign 
countries. 


But  he  warned.  If  protectionist  measures 
are  taken  by  Its  American  and  European 
trading  partners,  "Japan  cannot  commit  sui- 
cide." 

"To  survive,"  he  said,  Japan  would  be 
forced  to  Increase  Its  trade  with  Communist 
countries. 

TOTAL  SAW  tTHLIKELY 

Emphasizing  that  he  saw  no  possibility  of 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  to- 
tally banning  imports  from  Japan.  Waka- 
sugi nonetheless  said  some  Americans  and 
Europeans  had  declared  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Europe  needs  to  trade 
with  Japan. 

Then  he  added:  "If  the  United  SUtes  and 
Europe  don't  trade  with  Japan,  politics  here 
would  change.  There  would  l)e  no  benefit 
for  Japan  to  remain  a  member  of  the  FYee 
World.  If  that  happens,  we  would  probably 
Join  the  Communist  bloc." 

Reminded  that  he  was  speaking  for  the 
record.  Wakasugi  added: 

"There  Is  nothing  strange  about  such  a 
conunent.  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  an 
end  to  trade  with  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  For  Europe  and  the  United  States  to 
take  such  an  action  would  go  down  in  histo- 
ry as  one  of  the  great  blunders  of  all  time. 
But  if  It  did  happen,  there  would  be  no 
other  way  for  Japan  to  live." 

THKORmcAL  Situation 

No  Japanese  government  official  has  ever 
before  suggested  that  Japan  might  Join  the 
Communist  block  under  any  circumstance, 
and  Wakasugi  emphasized  he  was  speaking 
of  a  theoretical  situation  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  occur.  His  comments,  however,  un- 
derscored what  he  called  at  another  point  In 
the  news  conference  "repulsion"  In  Japan 
against  trade-related  charges  being  made 
against  it,  especially  by  the  United  States. 

Wakasugi  said  the  Japanese  thought  some 
of  these  statements  were  "outrageous," 
others  were  based  upon  misunderstanding, 
and  still  others  constituted  "Insults." 

Wakasugi  was  asked  if  U.S.  or  European 
protectionist  measures  might  induce  Japan 
to  start  exporting  weapons. 

Responding,  he  pointed  out  that  Japan 
pays  for  Its  oil  and  natural  resource  Imports 
by  its  trade  surpluses  with  advanced  na- 
tions. "Without  this  balance. "  he  said,  'the 
Japanese  economy  would  contract,  living 
standards  would  be  reduced  and.  to  survive, 
we  would  have  to  Increase  our  transactions 
with  Communist  countries. 

"As  for  exporting  weapons,  we  wouldn't 
want  to  do  it,  but.  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  damage  (suffered  from  protec- 
tionism), there  would  be  voices  advocating 
that." 

As  a  political  policy,  Japan  presently  bans 
exports  of  all  weapons  made  here,  voluntari- 
ly creating  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which 
Japan  does  not  compete  with  the  United 
States  In  the  trade  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

Despite  his  unprecedented  statements, 
Wakasugl's  overall  presentation  stressed  the 
positive  aspects  of  U.S.-Japanese  trade. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMBASSADOR  LEE  ANNENBERG 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  Ambassador  Lee  Annen- 
berg,  who  served  as  the  first  Chief  of 
Protocol  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

As  we  all  know,  this  was  a  year  of  ex- 
traordinary accomplishment  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  in 
reaching  out  to  meet  with  Chiefs  of 
State  from  all  over  the  world  who 
were  anxious  to  personally  meet  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  leam  more  of  the 
policies  of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs. 

Throughout  her  term  of  office.  Lee 
Annenberg  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  honor.  She  Immediately  de- 
veloped a  close  rapport  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and,  because  of  this,  was 
always  extended  an  invitation  to  join 
with  the  committee  when  we  had 
working  luncheons  with  foreign  digni- 
taries. This  enabled  us  to  more  fre- 
quently speak  with  one  voice  and  dem- 
onstrate to  our  foreign  guests  the 
close  working  relationship  between 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
seldom  heard  as  many  compliments 
from  foreign  dignitaries  as  were  direct- 
ed to  Ambassador  Annenberg.  She  was 
superbly  backed  up,  whenever  occa- 
sion permitted,  by  her  husband, 
Walter  Annenberg.  one  of  America's 
great  businessmen  and  himself  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Lenore  Annenberg  was  sworn  In  at 
the  White  House  by  Chief  Justice 
Berger  as  Chief  of  Protocol  on  March 
20,  1981.  A  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Senat^^  ;''orelgn  Relations  Committee 
on  April  22,  1981.  and  she  was  con- 
firmed unanimously  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  May  8.  On  May  15,  1981, 
she  had  her  swearing-in  ceremony  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  Annenberg  hosted  sev- 
eral dinners  at  the  Blair  House  In 
honor  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Also, 
she  and  Mr.  Jack  Valentl  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association,  jointly 
gave  buffet-film  showings  to  members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Ambassador  Annenberg  has  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  .office  to  approxi- 
mately 20  American  ambassadors. 

She  conducted  six  White  House  cre- 
dentials ceremonies  where  the  newly 
accredited  foreign  sunbassadors  pre- 
sent their  credentials  to  the  President. 

During  her  tenure  as  Chief  of  Proto- 
col there  have  been  approximately  93 
private  visits  to  Washington  by  Heads 
of  Government,  Chiefs  of  State,  For- 
eign Ministers  and  miscellaneous  visi- 
tors. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  list  of  of- 
ficial/state visits  during  Ambassador 
Annenberg's  tenure  as  Chief  of  Proto- 
col: 

February  25-28,  United  Kingdom,  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Thatcher— Official. 

March  10-11,  Canada.  President  Reagan's 
trip  to  Canada. 

March  30  to  April  1,  Netherlands.  Prime 
Minister  van  Agt— Of flcial  working  visit. 

May  4-9.  Japan,  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Suzuki— Official. 

May  20-23,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Schmidt— Of  ficial. 

June  7-9,  Mexico,  President  Lopez-Por- 
tlllo— Official  working  visit. 

June  29  to  July  1,  Australia,  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  Mrs.  Eraser- Official. 

July  9-10,  Canada.  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau— Working  visit. 

August  4-9,  Egypt,  President  and  Mrs. 
Sadat— State  visit. 

September  9-15,  Israel,  Prime  Minister 
Begin- Official. 

October  9-11,  Egypt,  Funeral  delegation 
for  President  Sadat. 

October  12-17,  Spain,  King  Juan  Carlos 
and  Queen  Sofia— State. 

November  1-12,  Jordan,  King  Hussein  and 
Queen  Noor— State. 

November  16-19,  Venezuela,  President  and 
Mrs.  Herrera  Campins— State. 

P»resident  Reagan  has  selected  a  fine 
replacement.  "Lucky"  Roosevelt,  to 
become  Chief  of  Protocol.  We  welcome 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  at  the  same  time 
express  admiration  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  Ambassador  Annenberg  for 
her  distinguished  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  her 
Goverrunent.  She  has  my  greatest  ad- 
miration. 


THE  DEATH  OF  AMBASSADOR 
THEODORE  E.  CUMMINGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  today  my  sincere  con- 
dolences and  sjTnpathy  to  the  family 
and  many  friends  of  a  great  American, 
Theodore  E.  Cummings,  whose  unfor- 
tunate death  just  2  days  ago  has  been 
a  loss  to  our  Nation. 

Ambassador  Theodore  E.  C\munlngs 
was  a  man  of  infinite  kindness  and  a 
man  dedicated  to  serving  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  community.  His 
many  humanitarian  endeavors  and 
recent  service  for  the  President  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Austria,  where  he  was 
bom,  only  minimally  reflect  the  depth 
of  feeling  and  commitment  of  Ambas- 
sador Cmnmlngs. 

His  presence  and  cheerful  spirit,  as 
well  as  his  dedication  and  abilities,  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  both  his  country 
and  his  friends. 


AMERICANS  WANT  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  I  participated  in  a  town 
meeting  in  Wlnnetka,  111.,  that  focused 
on  the  crucial  question  of  preventing 
nuclear  war.  At  this  jsun-packed  meet- 
ing, which  was  the  largest  such  gath- 
ering on  the  north  shore  of  Chicago  in 


which  I  have  ever  been  involved,  one 
clear  and  consistent  signal  came 
through:  Americans  want  action  on 
arms  control  now.  At  the  meeting, 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
all  educational  levels,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  political  spectrum  spoke 
virtually  with  one  voice,  demanding 
that  our  Goverrunent  move  immedi- 
ately to  halt  the  threatening  and  de- 
stabilizing competition  in  nuclear 
arms. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  pleased  to  ap- 
prove a  request  from  Senator  Pres- 
SLER,  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Cranston, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  to  hold 
field  hearings  in  South  Dakota  and 
California.  The  results  of  these  hear- 
ings were  vividly  summarized  in  a 
recent  article  by  Senator  Pressler.  As 
Senator  Pressler  cogently  observes: 
"Americans  want  arms  control."  This 
grassroots  appeal  Is  not  unique  to 
Wlnnetka,  San  Francisco,  or  Sioux 
Falls;  rather,  it  Is  being  raised  In  cities 
and  towns  across  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Pressler 
notes  In  his  article  that  the  mandate 
for  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress is  clear:  "Elxplore  every  opportu- 
nity to  control  and  reduce  armaments, 
but  do  so  vigilantly."  I  commend  the 
article  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  9.  1982] 

Americans  Want  Arms  Control 

(By  Larry  Pressler) 

Washington.— "It  is  a  fallacy  to  think 
that  nuclear  war  can  be  won.  I  support  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  learning 
centers  by  the  world's  nations  to  study  al- 
ternatives to  war." 

These  remarks,  by  Al  Schock,  a  staimch 
South  Dakota  Republican,  were  representa- 
tive of  testimony  heard  In  January  when 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control  held  arms-control  hearings 
outside  of  Washington  for  the  first  time  In 
26  years. 

The  proceedings  clearly  show  strong 
grassroots  support  for  a  verifiable  arms-con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
witnesses  said  that  the  1980's  present  an 
International  climate  particularly  conducive 
to  the  achievement  of  an  arms  accord.  For 
one  thing,  they  pointed  out,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  suffering  severe  agricultural  and 
economic  hardships  and.  like  the  United 
States,  cannot  indefinitely  support  an  enor- 
mously costly  arms  race.  More  Important, 
even  the  most  liberal  witnesses  agreed  that 
President  Reagan,  as  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican. Is  in  a  unique  position  to  sell  an  arms- 
control  agreement  to  the  public  and  Con- 
gress because  he  could  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance of  conservative  grourw. 

The  bipartisan  hearings,  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  were 
held  by  the  subcommittee  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage more  Americans  to  take  part  in  the 
crucial  arms-control  dialogue.  TTie  turnout 
in  all  three  cities  was  enthusiastic.  Scores  of 
witnesses  were  heard.  Including  representa- 
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tJves  from  business,  the  clergy,  labor,  agri- 
culture, science,  and  education.  Some  were 
experts  on  arms  control  and  defense  issues; 
others  were  private  citizens  who  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  splrallng  arms  race  and 
weary  of  living  In  the  shadow  of  the  nuclear 
peril. 

While  the  sentiment  for  arms  control  was 
clear,  many  witnesses  also  stressed  that  any 
agreement  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  strong  verifica- 
tion system  that  would  include  on-site  In- 
spection. In  Sioux  PalU.  Mr.  Schock,  a  Re- 
publican senatorial  candidate  in  1974.  de- 
scribed this  need:  "No  corporate  venture 
ever  succeeds  where  the  accounting  or  au- 
diting is  not  done  or  is  done  haphazardly." 
He  testified  In  favor  of  arms  talks  although 
he  believes  our  defense  forces  are  Inad- 
equate. 

Other  witnesses  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  strong  national  defense  and  the 
need  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength.  Oen.  Justin  Berger  (Ret.)  of  the 
South  DakoU  Air  National  Ouard  said: 
"America's  best  chance  for  peace  is  through 
strength  and  deterrence.  If  an  enemy  per- 
ceives us  to  be  strong  enough  to  cause  them 
more  destruction  than  they  are  willing  to 
accept,  they  will  let  us  live  In  peace.  Per- 
haps we  then  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  meaningful  arms-llmlUtlon 
agreement." 

LeRoy  MutschelknauB.  a  Sioux  Falls 
barber  who  repreaented  organized  labor, 
also  called  for  a  strong  military  establish- 
ment but  noted  that  arms  talks  could  be  a 
vital  part  of  national  defense  while  contrib- 
uting both  to  peace  and  economic  progress. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  dominant  viewpoint 
evident  in  all  the  hearings  was  expressed  by 
Dr.  Marvin  L.  Ooldberger.  president  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology:  "I  be- 
lieve the  climate  In  this  country  and  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  more  favorable  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time  for  a  truly  bold  step  In 
arms  reduction." 

Clergymen  addressed  the  moral  issue. 
Archbishop  John  R.  Qulnn  of  San  Francis- 
co, calling  the  arms  race  dangerous"  and 
"wasteful,"  asserted  that  "the  prohibition 
of  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  the  pri- 
mary moral  Imperative  of  the  moment." 
The  Rev.  John  McEneaney  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  Roman  Catholic  diocese  said:  "What 
an  Idiotic  lunacy  it  is  to  see  tanks  rolling 
down  the  streets  of  undeveloped  countries 
when  tractors  should  be  in  the  fields!" 

In  South  Dakota,  a  pragmatic  assessment 
was  provided  by  Prof.  Thomas  Magstadt  of 
Augustana  College.  The  Soviet  Union  is  ex- 
periencing severe  economic  difficulties,  simi- 
lar to  ours,  he  observed,  "and  they  are  more 
likely  now  than  in  some  time  to  negotiate 
seriously."  He  added:  The  SovleU  cannot 
put  all  their  eggs  Into  a  military -Industrial 
complex.  We  have  a  mutual  Interest  In  that 
respect." 

The  mandate  to  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  Is  clear  Explore  every  oppor- 
tunity to  control  and  reduce  armaments, 
but  do  so  vigilantly. 

President  Reagan  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  hopes  to  achieve  dramatic  reductions  In 
nuclear  arms  through  negotiations  with  the 
Russians.  I  have  long  believed  that  he  could 
be  to  nuclear-arms  reduction  what  Richard 
M.  Nixon  was  to  our  China-normalization 
policy.  Since  the  field  hearings.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  majority  of  Americans- 
conservatives  and  liberals.  Democrats  and 
Republicans— wUl  support  the  President  in 
arms-control  ef  forta. 


COOK  COUNTY  ANTIARSON 
EFFORT  A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  successful  efforts  of  a  citi- 
zens organization  in  Illinois  that  has 
achieved  substantial  results  in  its  ef- 
forts to  decrease  arson-for-profit  Inci- 
dents. 

It  is  led  by  my  long-time  friend. 
Judge  Saul  A.  Epton.  It  is  called  the 
Coordinating  Council  on  Arson  for 
Profit  and  it  was  formed  in  February 
1980.  It  is  made  of  representatives 
from  the  insurance  industry,  civic 
groups,  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Since  this  council's  Inception,  some 
64  arsonists  have  been  convicted  4n 
Cook  County  and  Federal  criminal 
courts.  Arson  fraud  claims  have  de- 
clined 47  percent  over  the  same  period. 

In  1977,  I  chaired  a  major  set  of 
hearings  on  arson-for-profit  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  and  I  also 
introduced  legislation  that  would  de- 
clare arson-for-profit  a  Federal  crime. 

I  salute  Judge  Epton  and  E>on  H. 
Mershon,  who  helped  organize  the 
council  2  years  ago.  On  January  19, 
1982.  Mr.  Mershon  retired  as  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Loss 
Bureau  after  25  years  of  service. 

He  was  fighting  arson  long  before  it 
was  recognized  as  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biography  of  Mr.  Mershon. 
a  speech  given  by  Judge  Epton  outlin- 
ing the  achievements  of  the  council, 
and  a  roster  of  council  members  be 
printed  In  the  Rtcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DOM  H.  MraSHOR 

Don  H.  Mershon  (M)  has  been  active  In 
the  Insurance  Industry  for  the  past  46  years. 
Don  lives  at  01  East  Marion  Avenue.  Lake 
Forest.  Illinois.  He  is  President  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Chicago  Loss  Bureau  and  has  t>een 
associated  with  the  MCLB  for  the  past  35 
years.  The  MCLB  provides  claim  supervision 
service  for  88%  of  the  Insurance  companies 
In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

Don  Mershon  has  been  the  number  one 
activist  against  arson  in  the  country.  Two 
years  ago  he  helped  to  organize  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Arson  for  Profit  with 
Judge  Epton.  Chairman.  He  was  Instrumen- 
tal In  unifying  40  non-partisan  members  of 
the  committee  which  caused  a  reduction  of 
claims  during  the  past  two  yean  from  112 
million  to  tS  million  per  year. 

Chicago  has  the  best  conviction  record  in 
the  country  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  two  years.  94  arsonists  have 
been  sent  to  Jail  giving  the  county  a  93% 
conviction  rate  while  nationwide  the  convic- 
tion record  Is  less  than  1%. 

By  virtue  of  Don  Mershon'i  activities  the 
insurance  Industry  has  contributed  $39,000 
In  awards  to  tipsters.  The  committee  has 
unlimited  funds  from  the  insurance  Indus- 
try In  the  furtherance  of  the  battle  against 
arson  In  the  SUte  of  Illinois. 

Don  Is  married  to  Donna  and  lives  with 
his  wife  and  three  children;  Donald.  Mary 
and  Tracy. 


Addrkss  by  Jxroox  Saul  A.  Epton  (RrriRKD) 
Thank  you  for  the  kind  Introduction  and 
for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  this  Important 
group  about  the  fight  Cook  County  citizens 
are  waging  against  arson-for-profit. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  work  which  began  In 
February  1980  the  Nonpartisan  Coordinat- 
ing Council  on  Arson  for  Profit— was  estab- 
lished and  the  accomplishments  we  have 
made  are  Impressive. 

In  the  past  year  and  eight  months— 65  ar- 
sonists have  been  convicted  In  the  U.S.  and 
the  criminal  courts  of  Cook  County.  On  No- 
vember 5.  90-year-old  Emil  Crovedi  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  the  penitentiary  even 
though  he  had  medical  problems.  65  arson- 
ists face  sentences  of  357  years  during  the 
past  30  months.  Prior  to  that  time,  there 
were  very  few  arson  convictions. 

Arson  insurance  claims  have  fallen  from 
$13  million  a  year  to  $5  million  a  year. 

Yes.  the  council  has  brought  arson  in 
Cook  County  closer  to  extinction— yet  this 
terrible  crime  still  occurs.  Arsonists  are  still 
active.  We  still  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 

Together  we  can  do  it.  Our  nonpartisan 
group  was  organized  on  the  premise  that 
the  fight  against  arson  requires  the  coop- 
eration and  coordinated  effort  of  Govern- 
ment law  enforcement  agencies,  private  In- 
dustry and  civic  leaders. 

Accordingly,  the  council's  members  come 
from  the  insurance  Industry,  the  police,  and 
fire  departments,  the  city,  county,  state  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  con- 
cerned citizens  groups. 

Our  monthly  meetings  are  open  to  the 
public  and  they  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
community  because  of  the  media's  support. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperate  efforts  of  these 
people,  we  are  fulfilling  our  primary  goals. 
They  are: 

First,  to  review  current  procedures  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  the  Insurance  indus- 
try and  recommend  ways  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  fight  arson  for  profit. 

Second,  to  determine  the  most  effective 
method  of  establishing  a  central  repository 
of  Information  to  assist  arson  Investigations: 
and 

Third,  to  evaluate  existing  arson  laws  and 
recommend  appropriate  new  legislation. 

In  a  nutshell— we  must  be  nonpartisan— 
dedicated  and  cooperative! 

As  we  began  our  efforts  last  year,  we  were 
eager,  but  also  aware  that  Cook  County  had 
much  to  learn.  In  talking  with  arson  offi- 
cials from  other  metropolitan  areas,  we 
learned  that  arson  is  a  crime  which  feeds  on 
neglect. 

When  buildings  are  ignored— they  become 
likely  arson  targets.  When  neighborhoods 
are  allowed  to  decay,  the  arsonist  steps  In  to 
speed  up  the  pace. 

When  the  public  Is  uninformed  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime,  the  arsonist  has 
little  to  fear  In  court. 

During  our  first  meeting.  In  February 
1980.  we  set  up  important  committees. 

A  Legislative  Committee  which  makes  rec- 
ommendations about  new  laws. 

An  Ownership  Information  Analysts  Com- 
mittee which  finds  ways  for  law  enforce- 
ment to  recognize  probable  arson  targets. 

An  Arson  Evidence  Committee  which 
makes  recommendations  on  the  prosecution 
of  arsonists. 

In  the  months  which  followed,  members 
of  the  council  volunteered  to  serve  on  addi- 
tional committees.  An  arson  awareness  com- 
mittee helps  neighborhoods  focus  on  the 
problem.  With  the  help  of  generous  funding 
from  the  Illinois  Fair  Plan— an  arson  awards 
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program  recognizes  the  courage  of  Individ- 
ual citizens  calling  the  arson  hotline  (922- 
2323). 

On  behalf  of  Insurance  companies,  the  Il- 
linois Fair  Plan  has  provided  more  than 
$15,000  for  the  program  thus  far.  To  date 
more  than  50  awards  have  been  made  in 
amounts  varying  from  $100.00  to  $1,500.00. 

The  Insurance  industry  Is  so  pleased  with 
the  program's  success— we  are  assured  of 
"unlimited  funds  "  for  future  awards  by  the 
awards  committee. 

The  director  of  public  safety.  Sam  Nolan, 
provided  a  Chicago  hotline,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry— established  a  neighborhcxxl 
awareness  program. 

Commander  Ed  Nickels,  of  the  bomb  and 
arson  squad— together  with  Supt.  Richard 
Brzeczek  gave  priority  to  all  arson  hotline 
tips,  and  a  5  member  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  awards. 

The  willingness  of  our  citizens  to  come 
forward  with  information  has  made  arson  a 
dangerous  crime  for  the  criminal.  Most  ar- 
sonists do  not  have  witnesses,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  circumstantial.  As  a  result,  prosecu- 
tors around  the  country  have  shunned 
arson  cases. 

However.  In  Cook  County,  prosecutors  are 
using  all  the  tools  at  their  disposal. 

Arsonists  are  going  to  Jail.  When  I  was  on 
the  bench— hard  pen  time  was  a  rarity. 
Today— we  are  getting  real  hard  pen  time 
sentences.  Exhibit  "a"— Judge  Aspen's  5 
year  sentence  to  a  60-year-old  gentleman— 
who  had  a  "serious  medical  problem".  In  my 
day  on  the  bench  a  "serious  medical  prob- 
lem"—was  a  sure  "probation  ticket". 

Cook  county's  arson  conviction  rate  is  the 
highest  in  the  nation.  63  percent  versus  less 
than  1  percent  nationwide,  (we  are  No.  1) 

These  results  have  been  accomplished 
thru  doing  our  homework  and  strengthen- 
ing our  defenses. 

Last  year,  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment's t>omb  and  arson  squad  was  increased 
to  almost  double  its  former  strength. 

The  SUte's  attorney  of  Cook  County  es- 
tablished an  additional  arson  special  pros- 
ecutions division.  Task  force  members  have 
become  effective  in  helping  police  at  the 
scene  of  the  fire  to  obtain  evidence  neces- 
sary for  prosecution. 

Another  major  change  is  using  the  beat 
officer  to  protect  the  scene  of  an  arson  for 
evidence  technicians,  and  to  assist  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  Investigation. 

This  new  procedure  has  resulted  In  In- 
creased cooperation  from  witnesses  and  In- 
creased arrests. 

Finally,  we  are  implementing  a  manage- 
ment system  which  will  allow  investigators 
to  have  Information  from  a  computer  about 
the  factors  In  a  case.  Everything  from  build- 
ing ownership,  and  previous  fire  history,  to 
establishing  arson  patterns  In  the  city  and 
SUte. 

From  the  officer  on  the  beat  to  the  lawyer 
In  the  State's  attorney's  office,  Cook  county 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  working  to- 
gether to  solve  arson  cases.  Arsonists  are 
getting  the  message!  Our  cooperative  efforts 
are  putting  them  out  of  business. 

Arson  has  been  called  the  fastest  growing 
crime  In  America.  In  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  it  is  the  fastest  shrinking  crime. 
This  is  the  result  of  cooperation  of  all  the 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Let  us  all  contin- 
ue to  work  together  In  the  fight  against  this 
terrible  crime. 


Members  or  the  Coordinating  Council  on 
Arson  for  Profit 

Judge  Saul  A.  Epton.  (Retired)  Chairman. 
Epton,  Mullin.  Segal  &  Druth.  Ltd. 

Samuel  W.  Nolan.  Vice-Chairman.  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Safety. 

William  R.  Blair.  Fire  Conunlssloner,  City 
of  Chicago. 

Charles  F.  Botkin,  Director  of  Security, 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation. 

Richard  J.   Brzeczek,  Superintendent  of 
Police. 

Herbert  Carroll.  Director,  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  &  Industry. 

Jack  Carter,  Fire  Marshall,  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Patricia  Cassiday,  Assoc.  Counsel,  Illinois 
Insurance  Study  Commission. 

Gilbert   Cataldo.   Commissioner,   Depart- 
ment of  Housing. 

Terry   Chlganos.   Asst.   SUte's  Attorney. 
Chief  of  Arson  Prosecution. 

Frederick     Crystal.     Attorney,     Paul    J. 
Wisner,  Ltd. 

Richard  M.   Daley,   SUte's  Attorney   of 
Cook  County. 

William  Duggan,   Director,  Dept.  of  In- 
spectional  Services. 

Richard  J.  Elrod,  Sheriff  of  Cook  County. 

Richard   E.   Friedman,   Attorney.   Epton. 
MuUln.  Segal  &  Druth,  Ltd. 

Frank  D.  Hart,  Special  Agent.  Bureau  of 
ATF.  U.S.  Treasury  Dept. 

Patrick  F.  Healy.  Executive  Director.  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission. 

John  E.  Henrici.  Regional  Fire  Represent- 
ative, U.S.  Fire  Administration. 

James     O.     Ingram.     Special     Agent-in- 
Charge.  FBI. 

Dr.  Mark  Iris.  Senior  Research  Analyst, 
Dept.  of  Public  Safety. 

Ralph  J.  Jackson,  Loss  Prevention  Mariag- 
er,  AllsUte  Insurance  Company. 

Gregory  Jones,  First  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Judge  Richard  H.  Jorzak,  Housing  Court, 
Supervisor. 

Jeffrey  Kent.  Chief.  Special  Prosecution 
Unit.  Asst.  SUte's  Attorney. 

John  W.  McCaffrey.  Chief  Asst.  Corpora- 
tion Counsel.  Revenue  Division. 

Richard  J.  Mercurio,  Asst.  Director,  Illi- 
nois Dept.  of  Law  Enforcement. 

Donald  H.  Mershon,  President.  Metropoli- 
tan Chicago  Loss  Bureau. 

Commander   Edward   M.    Nickels.    Bomb 
and  Arson  Squad.  Chicago  Police  Dept. 

Terrance  A.  Norton,  Better  Government 
Association. 

Philip    R.    O'Connor,    Director,    Illinois 
Dept.  of  Insurance. 

Robert  Piper.  Special  Investigator.  Illinois 
E)ept.  of  Insurance. 

LeRoy   Rehfeldt.  SUte  of  Illinois.   Fire 
Marshall's  Office. 

Martin  Rogan.  Deputy  Director,  Region  5 
H.U.D. 

Joan  B.  Safford.  Asst.  U.S.  Attorney.  Spe- 
cial Prosecution  Unit. 

Robert    Scott.    Special    Agent-ln-Charge, 
Bureau  of  ATF. 

Julie  Swano.  Director.  Mayor's  Home  Re- 
hablliUtion  Office. 

Robert  Thrasher.  "ONE"  Housing  Action 
Committee. 

Daniel  K.  Webb.  U.S.  Attorney.  Northern 
District  of  Illinois. 

Daniel  Welter.  Chief  Asst.  Corp.  Counsel. 
Bldg.  Housing  Si  Urban  Conservation. 

James  Zagel,   Director,  Illinois  Dept.  of 
Law  Enforcement. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  March 
25  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  in 
Minsk  in  1918.  Soon  thereafter,  a  pro- 
visional constitution  guaranteeing  free 
elections  and  basic  human  rights  was 
adopted. 

History  records  that  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence was  shortlived.  Nine 
months  later  Byelorussia  was  forcibly 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  a  Soviet  republic  installed. 

Recalling  these  events,  our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  courageous  people  of  Byelo- 
russia who  have  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing their  identity  and  culture  against 
heavy  odds.  We  express  our  special 
concern  for  those  Byelorussian  human 
rights  activists  who  languish  in  Soviet 
prisons. 

We  shall  not  forget  them. 


PEACE  AMONG  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
springtime  begins  again  the  cycle  of 
nature's  renewal,  in  our  Nnation  there 
blossoms  a  yearning  for  a  new  season 
of  peace  among  nations.  This  is  not  re- 
markable in  America,  for  we  have  been 
a  peace-loving  nation  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  ardent  desire  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament is  widespread  this  spring- 
time of  1982.  I*ublic  attention  has 
been  caught  by  a  number  of  disarma- 
ment proposals  which  have  universal 
appeal.  A  chorus  of  voices  Is  raised, 
calling  for  a  freeze  in  nuclear  weapon- 
ry. Support  for  such  a  halt  in  arms 
production  is  broad.  And  why  not,  for 
the  cost  in  heightened  world  tensions 
which  these  weapons  engender  Ls  very 
great  indeed. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  as  we  re- 
double our  efforts  to  make  the  world 
safer,  that  the  Soviet  Union,  a  power- 
ful, aggressive,  and  imperialistic 
nation,  has  a  sorry  record  on  the  issue 
of  peace.  Indeed,  the  unelected  Com- 
munist dictators  of  that  oppressed 
country  has  compiled  a  record  in  inter- 
national affairs  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  outrageous  and  criminal. 
Let  us  remember,  as  our  American 
idealism  rushes  forward  and  hopes 
leap,  that  peace  and  disarmament 
cannot  be  secured  by  slogans  and  dem- 
onstrations. And,  most  of  all,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  seek  both  peace  and 
freedom. 

What  is  needed  is  a  balanced  and 
practical  approach.  We  need  constant- 
ly to  seek  to  ease  tensions  with  our  ad- 
versary, while  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing up  our  guard  against  those  who 
have  shown  only  contempt  for  the 
weak.  I  believe  President  Reagan  is 
providing  such  a  balanced  approach, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it.  The  Presi- 
dent  seeks   to   restore   a   margin   of 
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safety  to  our  Nation's  defenses,  after 
years  during  which  we  neglected  the 
balanced  approach  so  essential  to 
peace  and  freedom.  The  American 
people  strongly  support  the  President 
In  these  essential  efforts. 

Likewise,  the  President  has  sought 
to  engage  the  Soviets  in  negotiations 
not  only  to  freeze  nuclear  arsenals, 
but  to  actually  reduce  them.  The 
President  has  entered  Into  talks  In 
Oeneva  to  reduce  the  levels  of  nuclear 
arms  in  Europe  and  has  made  a  bold 
and  sweeping  offer  which  I  hope  the 
Soviets  will  accept,  ultimately.  The 
President  is  committed  to  reducing  the 
strategic  arsenals  In  talks  which  ap- 
parently will  begin  in  just  a  few 
months.  The  acronym  START— the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty— sig- 
nifies the  President's  Intent  to  go 
beyond  past  efforts  at  placing  ceilings 
on  weapons  levels  to  the  actual  reduc- 
tion In  those  levels. 

What  a  wonderful  day  it  wUl  be  for 
Americans  and  Russians,  indeed  all 
the  people  of  the  world,  when  such  an 
agreement  is  reached.  And.  I  believe  it 
will  be.  ultimately.  We  must  persevere, 
for  the  day  must  come  when  the 
Soviet  leadership  will  see  the  folly  of 
spending  national  treasure  and  the 
future  of  her  people  on  destructive 
weapons.  So  we  must  keep  trying,  and 
I  believe  President  Reagan  has  been 
faithful  in  this  regard.  I  emphasize 
the  point,  because  it  seems  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  implicit  in  some  of  the  rheto- 
ric heard  today  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  President  has  not  been  active  in 
pursuing  peace.  To  the  contrary,  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  has  pursued  the  bal- 
anced approach  which  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect  of  him. 

A  number  of  proposed  resolutions 
have  come  forward  in  recent  weeks 
which  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
nuclear  arms  control.  Some  of  these 
resolutions,  if  embraced,  would  have 
our  Nation  abandon  the  balanced  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  They  would 
have  us  act  unilaterally.  They  would 
have  us  forbear  to  modernize  our  arse- 
nal, while  trusting  the  Soviets  to  cease 
their  massive  arms  buildup.  We  have 
tried  this  approach  before,  and  it  not 
only  failed  to  work,  but  led  to  an  im- 
balance which  made  the  world  more 
dangerous,  not  safer.  Those  who  would 
freeze  the  status  quo,  would  have  us 
embrace  Soviet  superiority,  for  that  is 
the  present  reality. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember 
that  what  we  all  seek  is  the  reduction 
of  weaponry.  Any  initiatives  which 
block  the  reduction  of  weaponry,  then, 
work  against  our  universal  goal.  I 
submit  that  any  program  which  em- 
braces the  status  quo.  which  permits 
the  Soviets  to  possess  a  modem  and 
superior  arsenal,  while  thwarting  our 
efforts  to  modernize  ours,  is  a  program 
that  will  block  the  effort  to  reduce  ar- 
mament. For,  what  incentive  will 
there  be  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  In 


good  faith  at  the  START  talks  if.  be- 
forehand, we  pledge  to  forgo  all  our 
options?  The  Soviets  will  have 
achieved  what  they  have  striven  for 
all  these  years.  It  would  be  highly  un- 
likely that  the  START  talks  would 
then  succeed,  and  our  highest  hopes 
would  be  dashed.  No.  Mr.  President, 
freezing  the  status  quo  would  harm 
our  cause,  not  help  it. 

For  the  reason  that  we  must  provide 
an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
weaponry.  I  have  withheld  my  support 
from  a  number  of  Senate  resolutions 
that  would  not  permit  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  peace  and  freedom. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  and  others 
who  have  been  unable  to  support  the 
Kennedy-Hatfteld  resolution,  have 
urged  an  alternative.  I  take  second 
place  to  no  one  in  my  enthusiasm  for  a 
balanced  approach  to  peace  and  free- 
dom. Therefore,  while  supporting  the 
overdue  strengthing  of  our  defenses.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  as  an  original 
cosponsor  a  Senate  resolution  calling 
upon  the  United  States  to  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a  long-term,  mutual, 
and  verifiable  freeze  of  nuclear  forces 
at  equal  and  sharply  reduced  levels. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 177  states  to  all  the  world  that 
once  again  the  United  States  is  ready, 
eager,  and  willing  to  reduce  tensions 
and  armaments.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it.  Let  us  pass  this  Senate  res- 
olution forthwith.  Likewise,  let  us  get 
on  with  the  imperative  of  restoring  a 
margin  of  safety  to  our  national  de- 
fenses. Let  us  strike  that  necessary 
balance  that  will  both  guarantee  our 
freedom  and  promote  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  not  a  more  important 
privilege  in  a  democracy  than  the 
right  to  vote.  The  right  to  vote  Is  our 
personal  stake  in  what  happens  in  this 
country;  it  is  our  voice  in  determining 
who  will  govern  us. 

Sadly,  it  seems  that  the  right  to  vote 
is  most  precious  to  those  who  are 
denied  the  privilege.  In  many  areas  of 
our  country  fewer  than  half  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  bother  to  show  up  at 
the  polls.  In  other  countries,  where  de- 
mocracy is  still  more  of  a  goal  than  a 
gU8u-antee.  it  is  not  uncommon  for  citi- 
zens to  risk  their  lives  for  the  right  to 
express  their  choice. 


Even  in  our  own  country,  it  has  been 
those  who  are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
to  whom  that  privilege  has  been  most 
sacred.  Over  the  more  than  two  cen- 
turies of  America,  the  persistence  of 
the  poor,  women,  racial  minorities, 
young  adults,  and  others  has  extended 
suffrage  and  strengthened  our  country 
by  guaranteeing  everyone  the  right  to 
vote. 

There  Is,  however,  a  large  group  of 
people  still  unable  to  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  which  we  fought  so  hard 
to  achieve.  The  barriers  these  individ- 
uals face  are  not  legislatively  imposed— 
they  are  the  darkness  of  blindness, 
"the  frustration  of  physical  paralysis," 
and  the  frailty  of  age.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  designed  to  over- 
come these  barriers  and  offer  all  quali- 
fied voters  the  freedom  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote. 

It  will  overcome  the  disappointment 
of  a  citizen,  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
who  arrives  at  the  polls  on  election 
day  only  to  find  that  there  is  no  way 
to  enter.  A  simple  flight  of  stairs  may 
be  the  only  barrier  standing  in  the 
way.  but  it  effectively  means  that  his 
or  her  opinion  will  not  be  heard. 

It  will  overcome  the  distress  of  an  el- 
derly woman  who  wakes  on  election 
day  to  find  her  arthritis  so  painful  she 
cannot  get  out  of  bed.  In  many  States, 
handicapped  individuals  must  have  a 
doctor's  verification  of  disability 
before  they  can  file  an  absentee  ballot. 
Those  suffering  from  sporadic  illness 
can  only  hope  for  a  flareup  when  they 
seek  absentee  status. 

It  will  overcome  the  frustration  of  a 
blind  voter  who  must  rely  on  a  total 
stranger  at  the  polling  place  to  cast 
his  or  her  vote.  In  some  cases,  the 
voter  must  be  accompanied  by  the  des- 
ignee of  a  political  party  who,  though 
unquestionably  honest,  provides  a  psy- 
chological disincentive  to  split-ticket 
voting  by  his  very  presence.  And  many 
disabled  voters  would  simply  prefer  to 
select  the  person  who  accompanies 
them  into  the  voting  booth.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Is  a  privilege  not  allowed 
in  many  States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  most  important- 
ly, the  legislation  I  prepare  today  will 
overcome  the  fear  of  these  obstacles. 
It  is  the  fear  of  Inaccessibility  that 
keeps  untold  numbers  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  citizens  away  from  the 
polls. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Voting  Rights 
Act  removes  barriers  to  voter  partici- 
pation. Its  provisions  are  simple  and 
Inexpensive,  yet  offer  a  real  chance  for 
thousands  of  disabled,  handicapped, 
and  elderly  voters  to  participate  in  the 
electoral  process. 

Today  there  Is  no  legal  requirement 
that  Federal  election  polls  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  handicapped.  My  act  would 
require  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary     of     the     Department     of 
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Health  and  Human  Services,  to  set 
minimum  standards  for  registration 
and  voting  sites  used  in  national  elec- 
tions to  insure  that  physical  barriers 
associated  with  these  facilities  do  not 
prevent  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped from  voting.  Wherever  practi- 
cal, polling  and  registration  facilities 
will  be  located  in  buildings  with  either 
temporary  or  permanent  ramp  access. 
Where  this  is  not  possible,  special  pro- 
cedures must  be  planned  to  insure 
handicapped  access  to  the  voting  proc- 
ess. 

Registration  and  voting  facilities 
must  also  be  accessible  to  the  elderly. 
A  voting  booth  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  with  no  elevator  denies  an  older 
American  the  opportunity  to  vote. 
This  legislation  would  insure  that 
voting  and  registration  sites  are  locat- 
ed on  the  ground  floor  of  multistory 
buildings,  or  in  an  area  of  a  multistory 
building  accessible  by  elevator. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  include  a 
requirement  that  voter  information 
notices,  already  required  by  Federal 
law,  be  printed  in  large  type  to  assist 
the  visually  impaired.  My  bill  would 
also  require  that  in  Federal  elections, 
absentee  ballot  provisions  be  available 
not  only  to  those  who  are  physically 
absent  from  the  jurisdiction  on  the 
date  of  the  vote,  but  also  to  those 
whose  age  or  physical  handicap  would 
be  likely  to  prevent  their  presence  at  a 
polling  place. 

In  Minnesota,  we  already  have  a 
State  statute  which  permits  a  blind 
voter  to  select  a  person  to  assist  him 
or  her  in  the  voting  booth.  The  act 
would  give  this  opportunity  to  all  dis- 
abled voters  in  a  Federal  election. 

Access  to  the  isolls  should  not  be 
contingent  upon  two  strong  legs,  per- 
fect vision  and  robust  physical  health. 
Every  member  of  society  loses  when 
access  to  the  electoral  process  is 
abridged 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  endorsements  of  this  legislation 
from  so  many  major  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  disabled  and  senior  citi- 
zens. In  working  on  this  bill  with 
people  from  these  groups.  I  have 
heard  story  after  story  about  individ- 
uals being  denied  the  right  to  vote  by 
everyday  barriers: 

Polling  booths  in  a  church  room  ac- 
cessible only  by  two  flights  of  stairs; 

Voting  machines  with  levers  too 
high  to  be  reached  from  a  wheelchair; 
and 

Ballots  and  registration  Information 
printed  in  type  too  small  to  be  read  by 
the  visually  impaired. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  ex- 
amples I  could  share  with  you.  To 
most  of  us,  they  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  minor  inconvenience.  To  some 
Americans  they  are  the  difference  be- 
tween exercising  a  constitutional  right 
and  isolation  from  the  democratic 
process. 


We  have  fought  and  gained  the  legal 
right  to  suffrage  constitutional 
amendment.  Let  us  back  up  this  voting 
right  with  the  means  to  make  it  truly 
possible  for  every  American  to  exer- 
cise his  or  her  right  to  vote. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  AND 
ELECTRONIC  MAIL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  months  there  has 
been  increasing  concern  by  public  offi- 
cials over  the  possibility  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  encroaching  In  the  tele- 
communications field,  an  area  in  this 
country  reserved  for  the  private  indus- 
try. This  possible  encroachment  would 
take  the  form  of  the  electronic  trans- 
mission of  computer-originated  mall 
commonly  known  as  electronic  mail. 
The  primary  fear,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  regular  letter  mall  will  subsidize 
the  operation  of  an  electronic  mail 
arm  of  the  Postal  Service  allowing  low 
rates,  thus  unfairly  competing  with 
private  firms  wishing  to  get  into  this 
field. 

I  believe  these  concerns  are  un- 
founded. It  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  contrary  would  be  true- 
that  computer-originated  or  electronic 
mall  would  help  defray  overhead  costs 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  help  keep  reg- 
ular postal  rates  down.  In  addition, 
this  service  will  provide  a  supplemen- 
tal mail  service  to  all  Americans.  For 
those  Americans  who  live  in  rural 
areas,  electronic  mail  transmission  is 
but  a  dim  hope  and  one  that  may 
never  come  to  fruition.  All  they  have 
to  rely  on  now  for  conmiunlcating  and 
transporting  parcels  is  the  normal 
mail  delivery  system. 

If  we  are  to  continue  this  viable  uni- 
versal ix>stal  system,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  find  additional 
sources  of  revenue  other  than  increas- 
ing postal  rates  or  Federal  subsidy.  I 
am  sure  there  are  few  who  would  dis- 
agree with  me  that  current  postal 
rates  are  already  too  high,  despite  the 
fact  that  Americans  have  the  lowest 
postal  rates  of  any  nation  In  the  free 
world.  It  is  vitally  Important  that  elec- 
tronically originated  mail  be  available 
for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Without  this  additional  income,  the 
only  alternative  will  be  ever  increasing 
postal  rates,  reduction  in  service,  In- 
creased taxpayer  subsidy,  or  all  three. 

Mr.  President,  a  sensible  alternative 
is  to  allow  the  Postal  Service  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  plans  to  Implement 
specific  electronic  mall  or  computer- 
originated  mall  services.  Many  organi- 
zations have  had  the  foresight  to  see 
the  positive  importance  of  this  issue 
on  the  well-being  of  all  Americans. 
One  such  group  is  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postmasters  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  taken  a  stand  In 
support  of  allowing  the  Postal  Service 
to  utilize  modem  technology  to  trans- 
port the  mails.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
NAPUS  position  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Position  of  National  Association  op  Post- 
masters OP  THE  United  States  Regarding 
the  Postal  Service  and  Electronic  Mail 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is.  and  always  will 
be,  a  valuable  public  service  essential  to  the 
business  and  p>ersonal  lives  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  Imperative  for  the  future  of  the 
Postal  Service  that  its  role  in  the  electronic 
transmission  of  mail  now  be  clearly  estab- 
lished and,  preferably,  generally  accepted 
by  all  segments  of  American  life. 

To  this  end  we  exhort  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  business  community,  and 
the  general  public  to  become  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  current  Postal  Service  policy  con- 
cerning the  use  of  electronic  technology  in 
Its  business,  such  policy  being  one  which  we 
firmly  believe  places  the  Postal  Service  in 
exactly  the  proper  role. 

It  is  apparent  that  absence  of  a  knowledge 
of  exactly  what  the  Postal  Service  electron- 
ic mall  policy  is,  and  a  mistrust  of  the  Postal  . 
Service's  Intent,  are  contributing  to  a  sin- 
cere but  misguided  opposition  to  a  proper 
place  for  the  Postal  Service  in  electronic 
maU.  In  the  hope  of  being  a  catalyst  in  this 
matter  we  publish  this  paper  outlining  our 
position  on  this  vital  subject. 

The  Postal  Service  is  either  now  involved 
in  or  developing  three  distinct  electronic 
mall  programs  and  we  support  these  efforts 
fully. 

E-COM 

This  Is  a  computer-originated  bulk  mail 
program  very  similar  to  the  present  success- 
ful Mailgram.  E-COM  service  will  allow 
business  and  government  bulk  mailers  with 
in-house  computer  capability  to  make  large 
volume  mailings  with  two-day  guaranteed 
service  anywhere  In  the  U.S.  WhUe  the  mail 
originates  in  a  computer,  the  final  product 
is  an  enveloped  and  addressed  letter. 

INTELPOST 

This  Is  a  facsimile  service  whereby  origi- 
nal letters  are  scanned,  transmitted  elec- 
tronically, and  reproduced  as  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  at  International  destinations 
for  overnight  delivery.  Again,  the  final 
product  is  an  enveloped  and  addressed 
letter. 

ELECTRONIC  MAIL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

This  is  a  service  (scheduled  for  a  live  test 
in  1985)  in  which  the  original  letter  can 
either  be  computer-originated  or  scanned 
from  the  original  letter.  The  letter  can  then 
be  transmitted  electronically  within  the  60 
States,  reproduced  as  an  exact  copy,  envel- 
oped and  addressed  for  next  day  delivery 
almost  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Obviously,  this 
is  a  great  Improvement  in  the  speed  of  cur- 
rently-offered postal  services.  Estimates  are 
that  the  postage  on  such  an  electronically 
transmitted  letter  could  be  significantly  less 
than  that  for  a  current  first-class  letter  due 
to  the  reduction  in  transportation  and  mall 
processing  costs.  This  contributes  to  postage 
rate  stability  and  will  mean  sizeable  savings 
to  businesses  since  approximately  80%  of  all 
letter  mail  is  generated  by  businesses.  An- 
other salient  point  is  that  by  starting  with  a 
test  city  network,  the  Postal  Service  has 
demonstrated  its  sensitivity  to  the  need  for 
actual  operating  experience  and  market 
testing  prior  to  implementing  a  full  elec- 
tronic mall  system. 
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It  should  again  be  stressed  that  an  envel- 
oped, addressed  letter  Is  the  final  product  In 
all  of  the  U.S.  PosUl  Service  electronic  mall 
programs.  The  Postal  Service  Is  merely 
planning  to  utilize  the  new  transmission 
(transportation)  capability  of  electronics  to 
speed  the  movement  of  mall  and  reduce  con- 
ventional transportation  and  mall  process- 
ing costs. 

We  support  the  following  reasonable  11ml- 
Utlons  on  the  Postal  Service's  entry  into 
the  electronic  mall  market. 

1.  The  Postal  Service  should  not  take  reve- 
nues generated  by  the  conventional  classes 
of  mail  (actually,  the  Postal  Reform  Act 
prohibits  this  anyway)  and  use  them  to  buy 
its  way  Into  the  electronic  transmission  of 
mail. 

2.  The  Postal  Service  should  not  seek  to 
apply  the  Private  Express  Statutes  to  elec- 
tronic transmission  systems.  (The  Postal 
Service  has  never  even  attempted  to  do 
this.) 

3.  The  Postal  Service  should  not  own  or 
operate  any  electronic  mall  transmission 
network.  All  necessary  transmission  and 
interconnection  services  should  be  pur- 
chased from  common  carriers. 

4.  The  Postal  Service  should  not  engage  In 
point-to-point,  wholly-electronic  transmis- 
sion service.  This  service  Is  available  now 
from  private  sector  carriers.  We  strongly 
support  the  position  that  government 
should  do  only  those  things  which  need  to 
be  done  and  aren't  being  done  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  or  need  to  be  done  and  can  be 
done  more  equitably  or  efficiently  by  gov- 
ernment. We  suppori  the  Postal  Service  po- 
sition that  If  the  delivery  of  an  enveloped, 
addressed  letter  Is  Involved,  such  delivery  Is 
U.S.  Postal  Service  business  alone,  under 
the  law. 

In  order  to  clearly  and  unequivocally 
frame  guidelines  for  the  Postal  Service's  use 
of  electronics  in  Its  business  of  serving  the 
American  people  and  moving  the  mails,  we 
urge  the  need  for  and  will  strongly  support 
a  Joint  effort  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
the  Congress  to  Immediately  set  forth  and 
widely  publicize  an  agreed-upon  role  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  In  electronic  mall.  This 
should  allay  Industry's  fear  of  competition 
from  a  huge  government  agency.  Congres- 
sional fear  of  excessive  and  costly  ventures 
into  electronics.  It  should  also  quiet  a  gener- 
al apprehension  that  we  feel  Is  rooted  only 
In  a  lack  of  a  full  understanding  of  the 
Postal  Service  electronic  mall  activities  and 
policies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  inaugurated  E-COM  service  on 
January  4,  1982,  utilizing  25  strategi- 
cally located  serving  post  offices  to 
insure  service  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  and  provide  delivery  within  2 
days  throughout  the  United  States. 

Five  telecommunications  carriers 
have  signed  dedicated  access  agree- 
ments to  work  in  partnership  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  They  are:  ITT 
World  Communications,  Inc.:  Dlalcom, 
Inc.;  TRT  Telecommunications;  Net- 
work, Inc.:  and  Taipon  Industries. 

More  than  100  business  mailers  have 
applied  to  use  E-COM.  Among  those 
are:  Shell  OH  Co.,  Merrill  Lynch, 
Union  Oil  of  California.  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Hallmark  Cards,  The  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  the  AFL-CIO. 


NUCLEAR  WASTE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  interest  and  admiration 
that  I  recently  read  a  statement  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Mat- 
suNAGA,  on  why  the  United  States 
should  oppose  the  diimping  of  nuclear 
wastes  in  the  Pacific.  He  delivered  his 
address  on  February  18,  1982,  to  the 
Pacific  and  Asian  Affairs  Council  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

As  all  Members  of  this  body  know. 
Senator  Matsunaga  has  long  been  an 
outspoken  critic  of  nuclear  dimiping  in 
the  Pacific.  His  leadership  in  this  area 
is  exemplified  by  his  latest  speech, 
which  is  a  major  contribution  to  our 
hopes  for  tranquility  in  the  region.    . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  as 
many  people  as  possible  will  be  able  to 
read  Senator  Matsunaga's  profound 
and  thoughtful  statement.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Mar.  23. 
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Ndcuear  Waste— Why  U.S.  Should  Oppose 

Nuclear  Dumping  in  the  Pacipic 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Spark  M.  Matsunaga) 

I  could  spend  several  hours  citing  facts 
and  figures  Indicating  that  nuclear  dumping 
In  the  seabed  Is  unsafe.  Then  I  could  spend 
several  more  hours  citing  facts  and  figures 
Indicating  Just  the  reverse,  that  nuclear 
dumping  may  even  Improve  our  health. 

And  finally,  I  could  spend  several  more 
hours  blending  the  pro  facts  and  figures 
with  the  con  facts  and  figures  In  order  to 
come  up  with  a  measured  statement  that  es- 
tablishes me  as  a  Judiciously  minded  man  of 
reason. 

The  only  trouble  Is,  my  entire  presenta- 
tion would  have  been  conducted  within  the 
bounds  of  what  I  would  call  ethnocentric 
logic:  that  Is.  a  logic  emerging  from  a  set  of 
values  and  Interests  originating  within  my 
culture  and  not  necessarily  shared  by  other 
cultures. 

For  instance,  my  tendency  to  Juxtapose 
reason  and  emotion,  and  place  a  high  value 
on  the  former  and  a  low  value  on  the  latter 
In  shaping  policy,  might  be  viewed  else- 
where as  a  peculiar  cultural  trait,  leading  to 
what  one  Middle  Eastern  diplomat  referred 
to  as  an  aggressive  rationalism"  in  Ameri- 
can policymaking. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  important  that  we 
first  try  to  step  outside  the  context  In  which 
we  perceive  nuclear  storage  In  the  Pacific, 
so  that  we  can  see  our  argtunents  as  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  convince  might  see 
them. 

Let  me  give  It  a  try. 

A  generation  ago,  the  United  States  set 
off  the  world's  first  hydrogen  bomb  on  an 
Island  In  an  ocean  enshrined  In  Western 
consciousness  for  the  Images  It  evokes  of 
peace  and  tranquillity.  After  several  more 
proud  demonstrations  of  our  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of  capacity  for  destruction,  we  de- 
parted, leaving  behind  an  Invisible,  as  yet 
undetermined  lethal,  radioactive  environ- 
ment and  a  traumatized  community. 

Now,  once  again,  we  are  proposing  to  con- 
duct nuclear  experiments  in  our  Pacific 
island  possessioiu.  even  as  various  American 


agencies  and  citizens  wrangle  over  the  ef- 
fects of  the  last  ex(>eriments.  Our  newest 
contribution  to  Island  life  would  consist  of 
storage  sites  for  spent  fuels  from  abroad, 
and  perhaps  for  some  of  our  own  nuclear 
garbage. 

It's  all  legal  and  In  the  interest  of  the 
nation  and  the  world,  of  course.  The  vehicle 
Is  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Act  of 
1978.  The  non-proliferation  act  Is  Itself  a 
product  of  the  global  proliferation  of  nucle- 
ar reactors. 

In  nuclear  reactor  proliferation,  the 
United  States,  fortunately,  leads  the  pack, 
for  If  we  didn't,  we  might  be  out-distanced 
by  nations  less  committed  to  International 
peace  and  tranquility. 

To  maintain  the  lead  so  self-evidently  in 
the  interest  of  the  pacific  principles  we  hold 
dear,  the  United  States  actively  promotes 
reactor  sales  abroad  and  finances  their  con- 
struction with  Export-Import  Bank  loans  at 
the  most  favorable  rates. 

But  the  nuclear  weapons  industry  feeds 
upon  spent  fuel  produced  by  the  nuclear  re- 
actor Industry.  So,  In  order  to  prevent  an 
American- financed  nuclear  reactor  weapons 
Industry  from  mothering  a  global  nuclear 
weapons  Industry,  we  have  offered  ourselves 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  nuclear  wastes  gen- 
erated by  our  foreign  clients,  under  the  Nu- 
clear Non-ProUferation  Act  of  1978. 

To  Pacific  Islanders  observing  all  that  ex- 
quisite argumentation  turning  round  and 
round  upon  Itself,  and  now  moving  ominous- 
ly In  their  direction  a  second  time,  the  rea- 
soning process  guiding  American  nuclear 
policy— that  process  Itself —seems  lethal. 

And  considering  where  It  has  taken  us  In 
40  years,  who  can  blame  them  If  they  resist 
being  drawn  into  It?  Never  mind  the  argu- 
ments. The  idea  Itself  of  dumping  our  nucle- 
ar waste  in  territory  of  sacred  value  to  Pa- 
cific Island  peoples  Is  understandably  offen- 
sive. 

We  may  bend  them  to  our  will,  employing 
the  leverage  of  foreign  aid,  but  all  history 
argues  that  In  that  case  we  would  be  sowing 
the  seeds  of  resentment  that  would  one  day 
grow  to  haunt  us.  as  Is  in  fact  already  begin- 
ning to  occur. 

Keeping  In  mind  that  opposition  to  nucle- 
ar testing  and  storage  Is  the  most  strongly 
felt  and  deeply  unifying  Issue  In  the  Pacific, 
what  should  we  do? 

My  suggestion  can  best  be  presented  in 
terms  of  the  point  I  want  to  make  about  nu- 
clear waste  storage  and  American  security. 
In  a  recent  address.  Ambassador  William 
Bodde  sagaciously  outlined  the  dangers  the 
growing  "nuclear-free  Pacific"  movement 
posed  for  American  policy— one  which 
would  bar  the  ocean  transport  of  nuclear 
weapons,  thus  upsetting  our  entire  system 
of  nuclear  deterrence. 

Let  me  at  that  point  interject  my  own 
value  system.  I  may  not  be  happy  with  our 
global  nuclear  buildup  contest  with  the  So- 
viets, but  I  do  not  favor  unilateral  disarma- 
ment either.  The  trouble  is,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  we  can  convince  Pacif- 
ic Islanders  to  recognize  to  the  same  degree 
as  we  do  the  importance  of  the  Soviet 
threat  because  that  problem  does  not  have 
anywhere  near  the  same  Immediacy  for 
them  as  It  does  for  us. 

Moreover,  the  "nuclear-free  Pacific"" 
movement  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
movement  against  testing  and  dumping.  I 
would  even  argue  that  had  we  shown  more 
empathy  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  op- 
position to  nuclear  dumping,  we  would  not 
be  faced  with  a  mushrooming  "nuclear-free 
Pacific "  movement  today. 
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And  therein  lies  the  key  to  reversing  the 
tide  of  resentment.  In  the  interest  of  devel- 
oping social  and  economic  ties  with  the  Pa- 
cific Island  community,  and  In  the  Interest 
of  American  national  Security,  I  propose 
that  the  United  SUtes  take  the  foUowlng 
steps: 

1— In  plain  English,  make  known  our  op- 
position to  any  nuclear  testing  In  the  Pacific 
Basin  that  risks  permanent  damage  to  the 
Immediate  environment  or  to  the  underwa- 
ter food  chain  extending  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  French  nucle- 
ar testing  that  has  virtually  destroyed  one 
Pacific  atoll  and  that  now  threatens  to  do 
the  same  to  another  while  leaking  radioac- 
tive materials  Into  the  seabed. 

I  realize  the  French  will  be  offended.  Just 
as  we  have  been  offended  by  many  of  their 
policies  in  the  Third  World,  such  as  the 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Nicara- 
gua. But  I  also  think  that  our  relations  with 
the  French  will  survive  an  American  posi- 
tion against  Pacific  testing,  as  they  have 
survived  far  more  serious  differences.  The 
French  are  professionals  in  such  matters. 
They  understand  our  Interests  In  the  area. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  invoke  sanctions,  and 
I  am  not  advocating  sanctions,  they  can  be 
expected  to  live  with  our  position,  which,  if 
nothing  else,  will  encourage  stricter  safe- 
guards that  are  In  everyone's  Interest.  And 
you  can  be  sure  that  such  a  position  by  the 
United  SUtes  would  be  received  with  unani- 
mous acclaim  throughout  the  Pacific. 

2— In  plain  English,  the  United  SUtes 
should  make  known  its  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  Interim  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age facilities  on  remote  Pacific  islands  or 
atolls.  If  we  cannot  guarantee  the  security 
of  disposal  sites  on  the  American  continent, 
how  can  we  possibly  guarantee  them  on 
tiny,  comparatively  fragile  Pacific  Islands, 
especially  for  high-level  wastes  such  as 
spent  fuel? 

Since  we  obviously  cannot  guarantee  secu- 
rity, should  we,  then,  rekindle  nightmares 
that  we  ourselves  had  Induced? 

In  that  context.  It  Is  worth  pointing  out 
that  as  the  senior  user  of  nuclear  power,  we 
are  only  Just  beginning  to  discover  how  com- 
plex and  uncertain  are  the  safety  measures 
surrounding  Its  production  and  contain- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  the  Three  MUe  Island  inci- 
dent, a  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
safety  expert  said,  and  I  quote,  "We  saw 
failure  modes  the  likes  of  which  have  never 
been  analyzed."  And  we  are  only  Just  begin- 
ning to  analyze  them. 

As  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  full  one- 
third  of  the  72  nuclear  reactors  operating  in 
the  United  SUtes  were  shut  down,  for 
safety  reasons.  That  was  not  the  result  of 
demonstrations  by  so-called  emotionalists. 
It  was  the  result  of  cold-blooded  findings  by 
nuclear  engineers  and  scientists. 

Why,  then,  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  In  the 
Pacific  at  this  point?  In  my  view,  we  should 
not  even  talk  about  new  interim  storage 
sites  In  the  Pacific  until  we  develop  stand- 
ards for  ptermanent  dl8i>osal  that  we  our- 
selves find  accepUble. 

3— In  plain  English,  we  should  make 
known  our  opposition  to  deep  sea  nuclear 
storage,  as  a  matter  of  principle  at  this 
point  in  time.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  study  the  problem  on  a  contin- 
gency basis.  But  we  should  do  It  on  our  own, 
for  our  own  background  purposes. 

We  should  not.  at  this  point,  when  feel- 
ings of  resentment  are  growing  stronger  day 
by  day,  aggressively  seek  to  involve  Pacific 


Islanders  In  a  decision-making  process  whose 
very  nature  they  find  offensive  and  whose 
outcome  they  view  to  be  foreordained.  They 
do  not  want  more  of  our  reasoning  on  this 
Issue.  They  want  more  of  our  understand- 
ing. 

Still.  I  can  appreciate  how  some  Individ- 
uals might  find  a  policy  based  on  empathy 
•unrealistic,""  considering  the  present  sUte 
of  world  affairs.  For  them,  let  me  close  by 
donning  my  aggressively  rationalistic  hat 
and  making  these  points. 

E>oes  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the 
United  SUtes  and  Japan  will  actually  go 
ahead  and  build  a  nuclear  storage  site  on 
Palmyra?  And  begin  shipping  nuclear  gar- 
bage into  the  area?  Can  you  imagine  the  re- 
action? Can  you  imagine  what  such  a  move 
would  do  for  the  "nuclear-free  Pacific" 
movement? 

Is  that  in  the  best  interests  of  UJ5.  policy? 
If  we  want  to  halt  the  movement  that  Am- 
bassador Bodde  correctly  describes  as  the 
most  serious  threat  to  American  Interests  in 
the  Pacific,  we  need  to  address  its  roots, 
which  are  In  the  unanimous  Pacific  island- 
wide  opposition  to  nuclear  dumping  or  stor- 
age on  Islands  or  in  the  seabed. 

As  for  the  argimient  that  we  if  don't  build 
an  Island  storage  facility,  nations  such  as 
Japan  will  be  tempted  to  do  their  own  re- 
processing, thus  acquiring  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability,  let  me  add  this:  Does  anyone 
seriously  believe  that,  with  or  without  a 
dumping  site  on  Palmyra,  Japan  or  any 
other  nation  will  not  develop  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  If  It  has  the  wherewithal 
and  decides  it  wants  one? 

The  key  to  that  problem  Is  not  waste  stor- 
age sites.  It  Is  nuclear  power  plants,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  technocratic  elite 
and  its  association  with  overheated  nation- 
alistic ambitions.  But  that  would  be  the  sub- 
ject for  another  speech. 

From  every  point  of  view,  in  the  exercise 
of  reason,  empathy  and  plain  common 
sense,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  cease  being  associated  with  an  un- 
clear and  least  popular  position  In  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  Instead  adopt  a  firm,  but  most  popu- 
lar policy,  for  a  change. 

In  the  process  we  would  serve  the  Ameri- 
can national  interest,  the  Interests  of  Pacif- 
ic island  peoples,  and,  I  believe,  the  deepest 
aspirations  of  aU  concerned  individuals. 


SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  FELL'S 
TESTIMONY  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ENVI- 
RONMENT  10  YEARS  AFTER 
STOCKHOLM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  10  years  ago  the  United  Nations 
held  a  landmark  conference  in  Stock- 
holm on  the  human  environment.  One 
of  the  participants  at  that  conference 
representing  the  United  States  was 
our  colleague  and  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  CLAiBORin  Fell. 

Recently,  in  an  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  commentary.  Senator  Pell 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  Internation- 
al Organizations  on  the  state  of  the 
international  environment  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  Stockholm. 

Senator  Pell's  statement  points  to 
the  very  great  achievements  that  have 
been  made  since  Stockholm  and  offers 


some  very  sensible  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther steps  to  protect  our  global  envi- 
ronment. Senator  Pell  rightly  stresses 
the  central  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  successes  of  Stockholm  and  the 
necessity  of  strong  U.S.  leadership  to 
solve,  with  the  other  coimtries  of  the 
world,  our  very  serious  environmental 
problems. 

Pew,  if  any,  of  our  colleagues  are  as 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  as 
Senator  Peix.  He  has  been  a  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
Oceans,  International  Organizations, 
and  Environment,  and  he  is  the 
author  of  numerous  important  initia- 
tives in  the  international  environmen- 
tal area  including  the  Environmental 
Warfare  Treaty,  amendments  to  the 
foreign  aid  legislation  upgrading  the 
priority  accorded  environmental 
projects,  and  the  legislation  support- 
ing the  creation  of  a  United  Nations 
environmental  program  and  authoriz- 
ing a  U.S.  contribution  to  it. 

I  commend  Senator  I*ell's  statement 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Statement  of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset.  I  would  like 
to  commend  you  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
holding  these  very  Important  hearings  on 
the  sUte  of  the  international  environment 
ten  years  after  Stockholm.  More  than  any 
other  set  of  foreign  policy  issues— except,  of 
course,  for  the  ultimate  environmental  dis- 
aster of  nuclear  war— the  future  of  this 
fragile  planet  depends  on  how  we  treat  it 
today.  RegretUbly,  this  subject  does  not  re- 
ceive the  priority  It  deserves  from  policy 
makers  and  media  preoccupied  with  the 
crisis  of  the  hour.  Your  hearings,  therefore, 
rightly  focus  attention  on  the  long  term 
nature  of  this  Important  problem. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  the  Just-concluded  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  BSivlron- 
ment,  at  which  I  had  been  a  participant.  At 
that  time  I  said: 

"The  end  of  this  Conference  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
International  relations.  It  Is  the  first  small 
step  In  a  global  cooperative  effort  designed 
to  preserve  and  Improve  our  planet"s  envi- 
ronment." 

I  believe  the  Stockholm  Conference  has 
been  the  kind  of  turning  point  we  all  hoped 
It  would  be.  One  test  of  its  success  is  the 
action  that  was  taken  on  Its  recommenda- 
tions. WhUe  I  do  not  Intend  to  review  all  109 
such  recommendations,  I  think  there  has 
been  remarkable  follow  through  on  the 
most  important  ones.  These  Include: 

(1)  The  esUbllshment  of  a  permanent  or- 
ganization to  coordinate  environmental  pro- 
grams within  the  United  Nations.— Shortly 
after  Stockholm,  the  27th  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  Resolution  2997  and  created  the 
United  Nations  Environmental  Program 
(UNEP)  with  Its  headquarters  in  Nairobi.  In 
its  brief  existence,  this  agency  has  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  record  as  a  catalyst  for 
international  cooperation  In  the  environ- 
mental arena. 

(2)  The  esUbllshment  of  a  United  Nations 
Environmental  Fund.— This  fund,  which 
consists  entirely  of  voluntary  contributions, 
has  approached  )125  million  in  the  period 
1978-81. 
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(3)  A  convention  to  control  ocean  dump- 
ing.—This  convention,  the  "Convention  on 
the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by 
Dumping  Wastes  and  Other  Matter",  was 
completed  by  December  1972  and  came  Into 
force  August  30.  1975.  The  Convention  obli- 
gates parties  to  enact  legislation  and  regula- 
tions controlling  the  quantity  and  toxicity 
of  pollutants  dumped  into  the  oceans. 

(4)  A  ten  year  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling.— Although  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  (IWC)  has  not  ap- 
proved a  moratorium,  the  Commission  has 
sharply  reduced  whale  quotas  so  that,  in 
1980-81.  the  overall  whale  ItiU  was  Just  a  bit 
more  than  one-third  of  the  1974-75  figures. 
E^ren  more  dramatic  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  quotas  of  the  more  threatened 
species.  noUbly  the  Sperm  and  Sei  whales, 
and  I  am  hopeful  a  moratorium  will  eventu- 
ally be  adopted. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  an  "Earthwatch  ' 
program  for  monitoring  pollution  levels.— 
The  "Global  Environmental  Monitoring 
System"  (OEMS)  was  set  up  pursuant  to 
this  recommendation  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  UNEP's  most  successful  pro- 
grams. Information  is  exchanged  through 
Infoterra,  the  computer-based  network  of 
national  environmental  systems  which  pro- 
vides the  112  participating  countries  with 
access  to  8,500  Information  sources.  In  1975. 
the  International  Register  of  Potentially 
Toxic  Chemicals  (IRPTC).  became  oper- 
ational. This  facilitates  efforts  to  avoid  seri- 
ous unintended  consequences  of  chemical 
use. 

(6)  Conventions  to  protect  wildlife.— 
These  include:  (1)  the  highly  successful 
Washington  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Flora 
and  Fauna  (CITES),  now  with  75  contract- 
ing parties,  and  which  has  provided  signifi- 
cant protection  to  endangered  species  by  re- 
ducing drastically  the  demand  for  them;  (2) 
the  "Convention  on  the  Protection  of  World 
Cultural  and  Natural  Heritage"  which  is  ac- 
ceded to  by  more  than  50  nations:  the  Bonn 
Convention  on  the  Conservation  of  Migrato- 
ry Species:  and  regional  conventions  on  the 
Conservation  of  Polar  Bears,  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  In  the  South  Pacific,  and  for 
Amazonean  Cooperation. 

As  Important  as  these  concrete  achieve- 
ments are,  the  Stockholm  Conference  had 
an  even  more  profound  result.  For  the  first 
time,  the  nations  of  the  world  recognized 
that  pollution  and  environmental  degrada- 
tion have  global  consequences  and.  for  the 
first  time,  the  world  community  committed 
itself  to  deal  with  the  problem  globally.  It  is 
that  recognition  and  that  commitment  that 
has  made  possible  the  kind  of  results— 
almost  unprecedented  for  a  U.N.  confer- 
ence—that have  followed  from  Stockholm. 
It  is  also  this  recognition  and  commitment 
that  has  made  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
mental Program  an  extremely  effective  cat- 
alyst for  environmental  action  and  Is.  of 
course,  the  reason  I  have  consistently  sulvo- 
cated  a  high  level  of  U.S.  support  for  UNEP. 

I  want  to  stress  that  so  much  of  the  inter- 
national environmental  movement,  and  the 
measures  I  cited  a  minute  ago.  were  the  re- 
sults of  United  States  Initiatives.  Ten  years 
ago,  following  the  Stockholm  Conference. 
President  Nixon  issued  a  statement  which  is 
Justifiably  boastful  In  tone.  "The  United 
States"  he  said  "achieved  practically  all  of 
its  objectives  at  Stockholm."  He  went  on  to 
describe  the  establishment  of  UNEP  as  "an 
important  step  which  had  our  full  support", 
the  approval  of  the  $100  million  U.N.  envi- 
ronmental fund  as  something  "which  I  per- 


sonally proposed  last  February."  President 
Nixon  also  expressed  pride  in  the  approval 
of  "the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  moratorium  on 
commercial  whaling",  in  the  endorsement  of 
"our  proposal"  on  ocean  dumping,  and  In 
the  support  given  the  "U.S.  proposal  for  the 
esUblishment  of  the  World  Heritage 
Trust." 

Ten  years  later,  how  sad  it  is  to  note  today 
that  this  Administration,  in  its  fiscal  year 
1983  budget,  proposes  to  cut  our  contribu- 
tion to  UNEP  by  70%  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
level. 

I  believe  we  must,  as  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est priority,  restore  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
international  environmental  area  and  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  resolving  these  serious  global 
problems.  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  spe- 
cific steps  that  can  be  taken  to  strehgthen 
our  resolve  in  these  matters.  The  range  of 
problems  is.  of  course,  immense,  and  my 
own  proposals  are  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

First,  I  would  urge  a  consistent  and  high 
level  of  U.S.  support  for  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program.  Last  year,  I  pro- 
posed earmarking  $10,000,000  for  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  UNEP.  a  level  which  your 
coRunittee  has  also  supported.  I  believe 
UNEP  has  played  a  critical  role  as  a  catalyst 
for  reaching  international  agreement  on  en- 
vironmental measures,  as  a  monitor  of 
global  environmental  developments,  and  as 
a  source  of  information  on  environmental 
questions.  Two  UNEP  Initiatives  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  me— the  Regional  Seas 
Program  and  the  effort  to  develop  a  system 
of  environmental  law.  

One  important  achievement  of  UNEP— 
perhaps  the  most  Important— Is  often  over- 
looked. This  is  the  success  UNEP  has  had  In 
persuading  Third  World  countries  that  envi- 
ronmental degradation  is  very  much  a  Third 
World  concern  and  not  merely  a  problem 
for  high  consumption  societies.  Credit  for 
this  consciousness-raising  is  particularly  due 
to  UNEP  Director  Mustafa  Tolba. 

Second.  I  would  urge  a  strong  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  UNEP  Regional  Seas  Pro- 
gram including  U.S.  participation  and  finan- 
cial commitment  to  the  Caribbean  and 
South  Pacific  Action  Plans. 

The  Mediterranean  Action  Plan— with  the 
participation  of  all  the  littoral  states  except 
Albania— Is  a  model  of  how  necessary  and 
how  productive  regional  cooperation  can  be 
in  protecting  ocean  environments  and  the 
watersheds.  It  is,  in  my  view,  a  strange  or- 
dering of  priorities  that  this  Administration 
should  propose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and 
for  regional  military  assistance  and  yet  has 
so  far  failed  to  come  up  with  a  mere 
$500,000  contribution  to  the  Caribbean 
Trust  Fund. 

The  U.S.  failure  to  contribute  to  the  Car- 
ibbean Action  Plan  is.  even  In  security 
terms,  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Defor- 
estation, destruction  of  watersheds,  and  a 
worsening  of  water  quality— all  problems  to 
be  addressed  by  the  Action  Plan— are  very 
much  part  of  the  cause  for  the  deteriorating 
economic  base  of  the  Caribbean. 

I  also  find  it  unfortunate  that,  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Rarotonga.  Cook  Islands 
on  the  South  Pacific  Action  Plan,  twenty 
states  were  represented  including  France. 
Australia,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand— 
but  not  the  United  States. 

Third,  I  would  urge  the  Administration  to 
proceed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  requiring  the 
preparation  of  an  International  Environ- 
mental Assessment  for  any  major  project, 
action,  or  continuing  activity  which  may  ad- 


versely affect  the  physical  environment  or 
environmental  interests  of  another  nation 
or  the  global  commons. 

This  treaty  proposal,  in  which  I  have  a 
certain  pride  of  authorship,  has  been  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  (S.  Res. 
49;  1978). 

Such  a  treaty  would  take  cognizance  of 
the  consequences  of  large  scale  economic 
projects— for  example,  dams,  canals,  nuclear 
reactors,  the  clearing  of  tropical  forests— 
which  may  have  an  impact,  even  if  unin- 
tended, beyond  a  country's  borders.  With 
this  treaty,  the  potentially  aggrieved  party 
would  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
its  views  known  before  the  damage  was 
done. 

UNEP.  through  its  work  in  developing  a 
system  of  International  environmental  law, 
is  making  progress  towards  such  a  treaty 
and  should  be  strongly  supported  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

Finally,  we  must  move  to  conclude  and  ap- 
prove a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  containing 
strong  marine  environment  protections. 
Many  of  you  may  be  aware  of  the  important 
provisions  of  the  current  draft  treaty— pro- 
visions which  for  the  first  time  would  codify 
international  environmental  laws  agreed  to 
by  the  conference,  as  well  as  establish  a 
framework  for  further  elaboration  of  inter- 
national environmental  law. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  treaty  contains 
provisions  which  establish  general  obliga- 
tions for  nations  to  cooperate  in  avoiding 
pollution,  to  monitor  the  state  of  the 
marine  environment,  to  assess  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  planned  activities,  and  to 
promote  technical  assistance  to  developing 
countries  in  order  to  Improve  their  capacity 
to  cope  with  pollution  associated  with  Indus- 
trial development. 

As  I  have  done  in  S.  Con.  Res.  74,  I  would 
urge  the  Reagan  Administration  to  conclude 
the  LOS  negotiations  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  failure  to  reach  agreement  on 
other  provisions  of  the  treaty— notably  the 
deep  seabed  mining  provisions — could  mean 
that  the  marine  pollution  control  provisions 
win  be  lost  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  saw  the  pictures  of 
earth  taken  from  the  Space  Shuttle  I  was 
reminded  of  Ambassador  Stevenson's  final 
speech  at  the  U.N.  Inspired  by  similar  pho- 
tographs from  an  earlier  American  space 
flight  he  said: 

"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
space  ship,  dependent  on  Its  vulnerable  re- 
serves of  air  and  soil,  all  committed  for  our 
safety  to  its  security  and  peace:  preserved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the 
work,  and  I  will  say,  the  love  we  give  our 
fragile  craft." 

Only  by  working  together  can  we,  the  pas- 
sengers on  this  planet,  protect  its  fragile  en- 
vironment. 


Apnl  1,  1982 
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COMMXJNITY    SERVICE    EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  communi- 
ty service  employment  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  known  as  title  V, 
has  meant  dignity,  meaning,  a  modest 
increase  in  income,  and  appreciation 
by  their  communities  for  hundreds  of 
Rhode  Island  senior  citizens,  and  for 
thousands  of  other  older  Americans 
throughout  the  country.  Approximate- 
ly 300  Rhode  Islanders  55  and  over  are 
currently  able  to  worlt  in  part-time 
Jobs  because  of  this  valuable  program. 


Under  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  all  300  of 
those  Rhode  Islanders  will  lose  their 
employment.  Despite  the  3-year  reau- 
thorization of  the  prograan  recently 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  the  administration  plans  to 
eliminate  funding  for  title  V  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Since  the  administration  announced 
its  proposed  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  hundreds  of  Rhode  Islanders 
have  written  to  tell  me  of  their  sup- 
port for  this  program.  Senior  citizens 
who  have  been  employed  through  the 
program,  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  the  community  agencies  that  have 
benefited  from  their  services  have  all 
written.  They  have  told  me  that  this  Is 
a  program  which  has  provided  inval- 
uable skills  and  experience  to  public 
agencies,  and  has  provided  invaluable 
commitment,  meaning,  and  supple- 
mental income  to  our  senior  citizens. 

The  agencies  which  have  benefited 
from  seniors'  assistance  under  title  V 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  services  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  Providence  Police 
Department,  the  Providence  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Rhode  Island  Division  of 
Personnel,  the  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  State  Library  Services,  and 
the  Providence  Housing  Authority 
have  each  written  to  me  to  tell  me 
how  valuable  their  senior  citizen  aides 
have  been.  Senior  citizen  centers,  com- 
munity centers,  children's  homes,  and 
nursing  homes  have  also  expressed 
their  concern  about  the  termination  of 
funding  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses. 

Our  seniors  have  brought  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  to  this  agency 
which  we  could  not  afford  through  regular 
budgetary  means. 

is  the  comment  of  one  agency  head, 
and  his  comment  is  typical  of  others. 

These  employees  have  filled  strategic  posi- 
tions In  the  operations  of  this  department 
•  •  •.  Over  the  years,  these  workers  have 
been  diligent  in  their  performance  of  duty 
and  have  provided  services  which  are  vital 
to  the  operation  of  this  department. 

is  another  voice  of  support. 

The  letters  of  senior  aides  who  are 
employed  by  this  program  are  particu- 
Isj-ly  compelling.  One  woman,  Wllla 
May  Waldon  of  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  is  69 
years  old  and  works  as  an  assistant 
cook  in  a  Head  Start  and  day  care  pro- 
gram. She  writes: 

Before  I  went  to  work  there  I  was  feeling 
nervous,  depressed,  and  very  lonesome.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  that  way  of  life.  I 
also  worried  how  I  could  pay  my  bills  and 
buy  food.  My  Job  gives  me  the  added  Income 
so  I  no  longer  have  to  worry  each  day  how  I 
will  live.  I  can  now  pay  my  rent  and  bills 
and  still  have  enough  money  to  take  the  bus 
and  buy  food.  Please  do  not  cut  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  very  special  to  me.  I  feel  like  a 
new  person  since  I've  taken  this  job. 

Ms.  Waldon's  statement  is  eloquent, 
but  the  thoughts  that  she  expresses 
are  common  to  almost  all  of  the  let- 


ters that  I  have  receieved  from  senior 
citizens  on  this  proposed  change. 

Mr.  President,  community  service 
employment  for  older  Americans  was 
first  funded  in  1965.  In  the  1981-82 
program  year,  there  are  54,216  posi- 
tions funded  at  $277.1  mUlion. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  has  received  nothing  but 
praise  and  gratitude.  It  is  a  program 
worthy  of  the  strongest  support.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  given 
that  support  by  authorizing  title  V  for 
another  3  years.  The  administration's 
proposal  to  cease  funding  title  V,  only 
months  after  the  new  authorization 
has  been  signed  into  law,  makes  a 
mockery  of  that  commitment.  It  is  a 
mockery  especially  In  view  of  our  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  which  means 
seniors  will  have  more  difficulty  than 
ever  in  finding  employment,  and  in 
view  of  other  services  for  seniors 
which  the  administration  has  reduced 
or  eliminated. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  opposing  any  attempt  to  reduce 
funding  for  the  valuable  title  V  pro- 
gram. 


of  the  Labor  Committee,  and  this  Sen- 
ator. Thus,  bills  relating  to  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  will 
be  referred  by  unanimous  consent 
jointly  to  both  the  Labor  and  Finance 
Committees. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
in  reporting  the  resolution  of  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  this  program.  It 
will  enable  uS~b(r1)ring  to  this  impor- 
tant program  the  combined  legislative 
talents  of  both  of  our  committees.  I 
look  forward  very  much  to  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  his 
conunittee  on  legislation  relating  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
by  Senators  Dole  and  Hatch  to  re- 
solve the  uncertainties  surroimdlng  ju- 
risdiction over  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program.  This  resolution 
will  add  to  the  speedy  and  efficient 
working  of  the  Senate  and  I  thank 
them  for  letting  all  of  us  know  of  the 
judicious  resolution  of  this  issue. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  2  p.m. 
today,  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOW-INCOME  ENERGY 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  Inquired  as  to  the 
resolution  of  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding Jurisdiction  over  the  low- 
Income  energy  assistance  program. 
When  the  various  programs  were  cre- 
ated, it  was  unclear  whether  Jurisdic- 
tion would  lie  with  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  or 
whether  the  programs,  as  socitd  securi- 
ty programs,  would  fall  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Finance  Committee. 
This  uncertainty  continued  until  this 
year.  In  the  reconciliation  process,  an 
agreement  to  maintain  permanent 
Joint  Jiulsdlction  over  the  program 
was  agreed  to  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  chairman 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:59  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week;  and 

SJ.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1982  as  "Parliamentary  Em- 
phasis Week." 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  April  12,  1982,  as 
"American  Salute  to  Cabanataun  Prisoner 
of  War  Memorial  Day." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  In  April  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  more  than  three 
days. 

KintOLLKD  JOIIfT  RESOLtmOnS  SIGNED 

At  2:40  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions: 

H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  19.  1982,  as  "Dutch-American  Friend- 
ship Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4.  1982.  as 
the  "National  Day  of  Reflection." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
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At  3:10  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bills,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1937.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act:  and 

8.  2333.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
injured  during  an  assassination  attempt,  to 
receive  contributions  from  charitable  orga- 
nizations. 

ENKOLLCS  BILL  SIGNED 

At  3:36  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  1937.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  April  1.  1982.  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1937.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  98.  A  concurrent  resolution 
regarding  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  (Rept.  No.  97-328). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing December  31.  19SS. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2328.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  include  elected  school 
board  offlcals:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTINOLY: 
S.  2329.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  Efficiency 
Advisory  Roundtable  to  assist  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions in  Its  activities  concerning  the  New 
Federalism;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.   SCHMITT  (for  himself.   Mr. 
D'Amato.   Mr.   Stevens.   Mrs.   Haw- 
kins.    Mr.     Mattinqlt.     and     Mr. 
Grasslkt): 
S.  2330.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  the  American  Eagle  gold  coin  pursuant  to 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2331.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of  and  estab- 
lish  a   program    to   control   and   eradicate 
gypsy  moth  infestation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE; 
S.   2332.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2333.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the   U.S.   Government,   in- 
jured during  an  assassination  attempt,  to  re- 
ceive contributions  from  charitable  organi- 
zations; considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2334.  A  bill  to  provide  that  registration 
and  polling  places  for  Federal  elections  be 
accessible  to  handicapped  and  elderly  indi- 
viduals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.   WEICKER  (for  himself,   Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Motni- 
HAN.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hut>- 
dleston.  Blr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.    Lkvin.    Mr.    Murkowski,    Mr. 
Randolth.      Mr.      STArpoRD,      Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  2k)RiNSKT): 
S.  2335.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any  small 
Issue  which  Is  part  of  a  multiple  lot  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  small  issue  ex- 
emption; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   GORTON  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Packwooo.    Mr.   Stevens,    and    Mr. 
Kasten): 
S.  2336.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the   Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2337.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide vocational  training  assistance  to  per- 
sons In  technical  programs  leading  to  associ- 
ate and  community  college  degrees  in  return 
for  a  commitment  for  enlisted  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    PERCY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 


Lkvin.    Mr.    Armstrong,    and    Mr. 

NuNN); 
S.  2338.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  Include  elected  school 
board  officials:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request): 
S.  2339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  such  stadium  and  the  associ- 
ated land  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

S.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self -Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
establishing  the  National  Capital  Service 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2341.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  setoff  of 
annuity  payments  and  refunds  payable  from 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  to  former  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  order  to 
liquidate  debts  owed  to  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2342.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  to  require  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish 
the  fees  for  Jurors  serving  In  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2343.  A  bill  to  convey  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Employment  Security  Building  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for 
the  pajrment  of  a  note  entered  Into  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  such  building:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BAKER  (for  Mr.  Lcgar  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cranston)): 
S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235  of  the 
National     Housing     Act;     considered     and 
passed. 

By  Ui.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.    Stennis,    Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd.  Mr.  Tsongas,  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2345.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  foreign  pension 
plans  to  Invest  In  the  United  States  on  a 
nontaxable  basis  for  residential  housing  fi- 
nancing and   Investment   purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    RIEOLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btro.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dixon.  Blr. 
Dodd.    Mr.    Ford.    Mr.    Leahy.    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Mxlcrzr.  Mr.  Randolph. 
and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.    2346.   A   bUl    to   amend   the   National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  additional  authori- 
zation for  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  tandem  program  and  to  ex- 
press congressional  opposition  to  certain  re- 
scissions,  and   for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2347.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  Insure  fair  trade  opportunities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    HELMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Prtor.  and  Mr.  An- 
drews): 
S.  2348.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.   the   Poultry   Products   In- 
spection Act.  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  determine  the  degree  of  inspec- 
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tlon  to  be  conducted  in  meat,  poultry  and 
egg  products  processing  plants,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2349.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long): 
S.  2350.  A  bill  to  revise  subchapter  S  of 
the  Interr.al  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  small  business  corijoratlons);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2351.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Implement  the  Agreement 
on  the  International  Carriage  of  Perishable 
Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special  Equipment  to 
be  used  for  such  carriage  (ATP),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  food  stamp  prugrain,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chapee.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA): 

8.  2353.  A  bni  entitled  "The  Life  Insur- 
ance Taxation  Act  of  1982";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2354.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of  title 
49.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  more 
effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  and  Mr.  Riecle): 
S.  2355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  persons 
with  impaired  hearing  are  insured  reasona- 
ble access  to  telephone  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2356.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiations  di- 
rected towaids  opening  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  exports  of  high  technology  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
DeConcini,     Mr.     Domenici.     Mr. 
DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Hatpield, 
Mr.    Hayakawa.    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Wallopi: 
S.J.  Res.  184.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate January  28.  1983  as  "Native  American 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Jepsen  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.J.  Res.  185.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  on  exports  of  U.S.  pro- 
duced food  and  food  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Bdr.    BtTMPERS.    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr. 


Cohen.  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Grassley.    Mr.    Hatch.   Mr.   Jepsen. 
Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.  Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Nickles, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.   Quayle.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stappord, 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Thurmond.   Mr. 
Wallop  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  186.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  19  through  25.  1982,  as 
"National   Cystic   Fibrosis   Week";   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Hatpield): 

S.    Res.    358.    A    resolution   commending 

Martin  Berson  Gold;  considered  and  agreed 

to. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Huddleston): 
S.  Res.  359.  A  resolution  relating  to  envi- 
ronmental law  enforcement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kennedy.     Mr.     METZENBAtm.     Mr. 

Moynihan.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Duren- 

berger,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Leahy, 

Mr.  Stappord.  Mr.  Riegle  and  Mr. 

Proxmire): 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  A  concurrent  resolution 

recognizing  the  month  of  April  as  "Fair 

Housing  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2328.  A  bill  to  expand  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  In- 
clude elected  school  board  members; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

membership  op  the  advisory  commission  on 
intergovernmental  relations 

Mr.  EDCON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  adds 
three  elected  school  board  officials  to 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. ACIR.  ACIR  is  a  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral panel  created  by  Congress  In  1959. 
Its  historic  task  has  been  to  promote 
communication  between  local,  State 
and  Federal  governments  while  seek- 
ing solutions  to  the  conflicts  that  can 
occur  between  these  different  levels. 

This  bill  would  increase  ACIR's 
membership  from  26  to  29.  The  three 
new  elected  school  board  representa- 
tives would  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  list  of  six  submitted  by 
the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion. No  more  than  two  could  be  of  the 
same  political  party  affiliation  and 
each  would  hail  from  a  different 
State.  The  three  new  members  would 
Join  the  mayors,  county  leaders  and 
State   legislators   already   serving  on 


ACIR  with  Congressmen  and  private 
citizens. 

Our  Nation's  school  districts  spend 
about  36  percent  of  all  the  money 
spent  on  local  government  purposes. 
Our  schools  employ  some  44  percent 
of  all  the  people  working  at  the  local 
government  level.  School  boards,  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  unpaid  citizens 
with  a  strong  sense  of  civic  duty,  are 
the  best  example  we  have  of  govern- 
ment at  the  "grassroots."  At  the  same 
time,  though,  school  districts  must 
cope  daily  with  a  vast  complex  of 
State  and  Federal  education  policies 
and  standaj'ds.  Elected  school  board 
officials,  I  t>elieve,  deserve  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  represented  on  ACIR. 

This  infusion  of  new  blood  which  I 
am  proposing  for  ACIR  could  not 
come  at  a  more  appropriate  time. 
ACIR  will  soon  be  asked  to  play  an  Im- 
portant and  even  more  visible  role  as 
President  Resgan  proceeds  with  his 
concept  of  the  New  Federalism. 

A  number  of  the  turnback  programs 
included  in  the  New  Federalism  are  re- 
lated to  education  and  will  at  some 
point  deeply  involve  the  Nation's 
school  districts.  School  board  members 
would  help  the  ACIR  develop  answers 
to  some  of  the  major  questions  posed 
by  New  Federalism. 

ACIR  must  not  be  an  exclusive  com- 
mission which  narrowly  defines  the 
meaning  of  government  but  a  broad- 
based  group  which  can  truly  explore 
all  the  ramifications  of  New  Federal- 
ism. School  board  officials  could  do 
much  to  improve  and  expand  the  com- 
munications network  ACIR  has  spent 
23  years  building  between  and  among 
our  many  levels  of  government. 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  2329.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Effi- 
ciency Advisory  Roundtable  to  assist 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  in  its  activities 
concerning  the  New  Federalism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EPPICIENCY  advisory  ROmTDTABLE 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
create  a  bipartisan  Efficiency  Advisory 
Roundtable  or  (EAR)  legislation  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  For  2  years  only, 
the  ACIR  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  20  people  of  this  roundtable  to 
work  with  them  on  any  discussions 
and  considerations  they  might  have 
regarding  the  New  Federalism. 

The  ACIR  has  had  many  such  advi- 
sory panels  in  the  past.  I  feel  that  the 
extreme  Importance  of  the  entire  issue 
of  a  reconsideration  of  the  Federal 
role  in  government  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  not  only  our  best  State  and 
local  officials,  but  also  other  individ- 
uals who  have  worked  with  the  types 
of  programs  that  are  being  considered. 
Congress  must  and  has  demanded  to 
have  a  full  hearing  on  this  issue. 
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The  ACIR  Is  composed  of  many  good 
people  who  already  have  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  SUte,  local  and  Federal 
governmental  responsibility.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  panel  is  to  aid  ACIR  In 
whatever  sort  of  discussion  it  may 
choose  to  undertake  regarding  the 
New  Federalism. 

This  bill  win  offer  aid  to  those  good 
people  at  the  ACIR  who  have  helped 
us  out  so  much  already.  As  they  turn 
to  a  further  consideration  of  the  New 
Federalism,  sparked  by  the  President's 
proposal  and  speeded  along  by  Senator 
DtTRE*BERGra's  good  work.  I  merely 
want  to  Insure  that  they  have  direct 
Input  from  people  who  are  quite  famil- 
iar with  many  of  the  options  they  may 
consider. 

I  envision  this  panel  to  be  a  biparti- 
san mixture  of  people  such  as  school 
board  members,  representatives  of 
health  projects  and  others  who  have 
dealt  with  programs  that  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  level  to  State 
and  local  levels. 

The  discussion  of  the  Federal  versus 
that  State  role  in  government  is  cer- 
tainly not  new:  Our  Founding  Fathers 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  debat- 
ing Just  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  only 
proper  that  Congress  turn  to  this  sub- 
ject with  renewed  interest  every  so 
often  as  the  complexion  and  composi- 
tion of  this  great  Nation  changes,  so  as 
to  insure  that  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  is  adequately  represented  In  our 
land.  Democracy  is  a  muscle  that  must 
be  exercised. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  have  come 
to  no  decision  regarding  most  of  the 
various  New  Federalism  proposals  that 
are  being  discussed  today.  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  yet  had  the  sort  of  advice 
and  information  that  is  necessary  for 
me  to  make  the  best  possible  decision 
on  this  topic.  I  look  forward  to  the 
work  that  the  ACIR  may  choose  to  do 
In  this  area.  In  addition  to  the  already 
fine  Job  that  they  have  done  in  gath- 
ering and  analyzing  this  Issue.  With 
the  addition  of  the  monitoring  panel. 
Congress  will  have  the  sort  of  clear, 
apolitical  advice  that  Is  so  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  public  good  Is  per- 
formed. 

One  question  that  I  am  asked  by  my 
dollar-conscious  colleagues  about  this 
bill  is  the  amount  of  money  that  it  will 
cost.  I  feel  that  the  amount  is  truly 
Tpinima.!  The  members  of  the  panel 
will  be  volunteers.  They  will  be  serving 
their  country,  and  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
the  meetings.  My  legislation  calls  for 
10  regional  hearings  to  be  held.  I  have 
hoped  that  this  panel  will  be  able  to 
hold  hearings  in  each  of  the  10  regions 
about  the  effects  of  any  such  "reallne- 
ment"  of  Federal  responsibilities  and 
solicit  output.  I  understand  that  the 
various  House  and  Senate  committees 
with  jurisdiction  In  this  area  may  hold 
hearings  on  their  own.  and  thereby 
eliminate     the     need     for     hearings 


throughout  the  country.  In  any  event. 
I  feel  that  it  Is  Important  that  we  stip- 
ulate that  there  be  hearings  held 
throughout  the  country  to  Insure  that 
Congress  receives  the  sort  of  unbiased 
Information  we  desperately  need  in 
this  area. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill.  Only  through 
direct  input  by  people  with  experience 
can  Congress  hope  to  be  fully  In- 
formed and  create  a  real  and  equitable 
"New  Federalism  "  proposal.  For  my 
part.  I  want  the  i>eople  of  America  to 
know  that  I  value  their  input,  and  will 
Mtively  work  to  see  that  I  have  their 
advice  before  initiating  anything  on 
the  fundamental  question  of  e'very 
true  democracy:  The  size  and  scope  of 
its  government. 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself. 

Mr.     DAmato.     Mr.     Stevens. 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mattingly. 

and  Mr.  Grassley): 

S.   2330.   A  bill  to  provide  for  the 

minting  of  the  American  Eagle  gold 

coin  pursuant  to  article  I,  section  8  of 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMSRICAlf  KAGLE  GOU>  COIN  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mattingly.  and 
Mr.  Grassley. 

On  March  12.  the  U.S.  Gold  Com- 
mission adopted  a  series  of  prelimi- 
nary recommendations  to  Congress  on 
the  role  of  gold  In  the  economy.  This 
bill  provides  the  legislation  to  imple- 
ment one  of  those  recommendations— 
the  minting  of  a  U.S.  gold  coin  called 
the  American  Eagle.  The  Gold  Com- 
mission's preliminary  recommenda- 
tions are  that  any  gold  coin  minted  by 
the  United  States  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

First.  It  should  not  be  legsd  tender. 

Second.  It  should  be  exempt  from 
capital  gains  and  sales  tax. 

Third.  The  coin  should  be  denomi- 
nated by  ounces,  not  In  dollars. 

The  Commission  decided  that  the 
American  Eagle  should  not  be  legal 
tender  because  of  the  constantly  fluc- 
tuating price  of  gold  relative  to  the 
dollar.  Instead,  individuals  who  so 
choose  may  accept  the  coin  in  pay- 
ment for  debts,  goods,  and  services. 
The  law.  however,  will  not  compel  a 
seller  or  creditor  to  accept  the  coin  In 
lieu  of  payment. 

The  Commission  chose  to  recom- 
mend that  the  coins  be  exempt  from 
capital  gains  and  sales  tax  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  American  Eagle  is  intend- 
ed to  compete  directly  with  such  coins 
as  the  South  African  Krugerrand,  the 
Canadian  Maple  Leaf,  and  the  Mexi- 
can Golden  Peso.  These  tax  exemp- 
tions will  Increase  the  Incentives  for 
Americans  to  hold  the  American  Eagle 


for  Investment  and  transactional  pur- 
poses. 

Second,  as  members  of  the  Gold 
Commission  noted,  holders  of  gold 
coins  rarely  report  capital  gains  but 
always  capital  losses.  This  means  that 
gains  are  not  reported,  therefore  not 
taxed:  but  losses  are  reported,  and  de- 
ducted from  Income.  The  result  is  re- 
duced revenues  to  the  Treasury.  The 
American  Eagle  will  have  no  provision 
for  capital  gains  or  losses.  The  net  rev- 
enue effect  is  zero.  I  would  also  note 
that  Secretary  Regan,  who  chairs  the 
Gold  Commission,  voted  In  favor  of 
these  tax  exemptions. 

The  American  Eagle  will  be  denomi- 
nated In  1-ounce,  Mj-ounce,  V4-ounce, 
and  Vio-ounce  denominations  to  Insure 
that  they  will  be  available  to  the 
widest  [>ossible  variety  of  people.  With 
the  rapid  runup  In  the  price  of  gold  In 
recent  years,  at  current  market  prices, 
a  1-ounce  coin  would  cost  about  $325 
and  a  V^-ounce  coin  about  $170.  By 
minting  y4-  and  Vio-ounce  denomina- 
tions, we  will  permit  individuals  with 
as  little  as  $40  to  invest  to  own  an 
American  gold  coin. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  procedure 
for  the  distribution  and  marketing  of 
the  American  Eagle  gold  coin.  Past 
issues  of  gold  medallions  by  the  Treas- 
ury have  failed  because  of  abysmal 
marketing  procedures. 

As  the  American  Eagle  will  be  a  coin, 
not  a  medallion,  the  Treasury  will  dis- 
tribute it  to  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  Institutions,  credit  unions, 
mutual  savings  banks,  coin  dealers, 
Euid  others  who  may  wish  to  make 
bulk  purchases.  The  markup  will  be 
low,  between  2  and  4  percent  over  the 
bullion  value  of  the  gold  to  cover  the 
minting,  distribution,  and  marketing 
costs.  This  is  relatively  modest  markup 
and  Is  roughly  equal  to  that  of  coins 
produced  by  foreign  governments. 
South  Africa,  for  example,  has  a  for- 
midable marketing  system  based  on  a 
3  percent  seigniorage  on  the  Kruger- 
rand. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  one 
design  for  the  American  Eagle,  based 
on  the  beautiful  1908.  $20  gold  piece 
crafted  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  on 
the  request  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  This  coin  is  frequently 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
American  coins  ever  made. 

The  coin  will  bear  the  St.  Gaudens 
flying  eagle  on  one  side.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  depletions  of  an 
American  eagle  ever  to  appear  on  an 
American  coin.  On  the  reverse  will 
appear  the  other  half  of  the  Great 
Seal  which  depicts  the  "unfinished 
pyramid"  capped  by  the  "eye  of  provi- 
dence." This  rendering  symbolizes  the 
unfinished  work  confronting  the  origi- 
nal 13  Colonies  which  we  face  even 
today:  the  task  of  creating  a  more  per- 
fect union.  This  part  of  the  Great  Seal 
also    contains    the    phrases    "Annuit 
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Coeptls"  and  "Novos  Ordo  Seclorum" 
which,  translated  from  Latin,  means: 
"He  has  looked  with  favor  upon  our 
beginning"  and  "The  New  Order  of 
the  Ages."  I  might  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  will  find  these  words 
inscribed  over  the  doorways  at  either 
end  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

I  believe  that  these  are  coins  that 
the  American  people  will  be  proud  of. 
and  I  would  note  that  I  have  consulted 
carefully  with  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tutions specialists  In  this  area  In  devel- 
oping this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
American  people  have  a  desire  to  own 
coins  of  this  kind. 

In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1981, 
1,858,689  ounces  of  gold  coins  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  At  ap- 
proximately $400  an  ounce,  that  is 
$743  million— nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  dollars  flowing  to  treasuries  of 
foreign  governments. 

I  think  it  Is  time  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country  be  allowed  to  possess  a 
gold  coin  made  in  this  country  rather 
than  abroad.  It  would  be  far  prefera- 
ble to  have  the  revenues  from  sales  of 
gold  coins  flowing  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury rather  than  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"American  Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  of  1982". 
authorization  por  minting 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  mint  gold  coins  which  shall  be  referred 
to  as  "Ametlcan  Eagles",  and  which  shall  be 
minted  as  provided  in  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  the  following  specifications: 

(1)  an  "Eagle",  having  a  gold  content  of 
one  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  diameter  of  1.28 
inches; 

(2)  a  "Half  Eagle",  having  a  gold  content 
of  Vt  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  diameter  of  1.06 
inches; 

(3)  a  "Quarter  Eagle",  having  a  gold  con- 
tent of  V*  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  diameter  of 
0.87  inches;  and 

(4)  a  "Tenth  Eagle",  having  a  gold  content 
of  Vio  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  diameter  of  0.65 
inches. 

(b)  Coins  minted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
of  a  fineness  of  900  parts  per  1.000  of  pure 
gold  and  100  parts  per  1.000  of  alloy.  Coins 
shall  not  be  strucli  from  ingots  which  devi- 
ate from  the  standard  contained  in  this  sub- 
section by  more  than  one  part  per  thousand. 

(c)  Coins  minted  under  this  Act  shall 
bear— 

(1)  on  the  obverse  side,  the  design  of  the 
1908  double  eagle,  together  with  inscrip- 
tions specifying  the  gold  content  and  the 
year  of  minting; 

(2)  on  the  reverse  side,  the  reverse  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States;  and 


(3)  have  reeded  edges. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
mint  the  American  Eagle  coins  authorized 
by  this  Act  in  the  weights  and  sizes  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  such 
quantities  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  meet  public  demand. 

(e)  Except  as  provided  in  section  5.  not 
more  than  20  million  fine  troy  ounces  of 
gold  may  be  used  for  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  section  102  of  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965  (31  U.S.C.  392),  coins 
minted  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  legal 
tender  for  public  debts,  public  charges, 
taxes,  duties,  or  dues.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  coin 
for  the  payment  of  private  debts. 

delivery  and  marketing 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Coins  minted  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  banks 
and  other  institutions  and  retailers  for  dis- 
tribution and  sale  to  the  public,  pursuant  to 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  one-ounce  American 
E^le  coins  authorized  by  this  Act.  not  later 
than  January  1.  1984.  and  delivery  of  the 
one-half,  one-quarter,  and  one-tenth  ounce 
coins  not  later  than  January  1.  1985. 

PRICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Coins  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  sold  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  section  3  of  this  Act.  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  daily  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  according  to  their  relative  weight 
of  gold,  equal  to  the  price  of  gold  bullion 
sold  on  the  Commodity  Exchange,  Incorpo- 
rated. New  York,  at  4  o'clock  postmeridian 
on  the  previous  business  day.  plus  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  pay 
for  the  minting,  delivering,  and  distribution 
expenses  of  the  coins,  and  all  other  related 
expenses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  the  power  to— 

(1)  adjust  the  seigniorage  charge  on  the 
sale  of  all  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  to  fi- 
nance the  expenses  for  minting,  delivering, 
and  distributing  such  coins,  and 

(2)  regulate  or  suspend  the  quantity  of 
coins  made  available  for  distribution  or  sus- 
pend sales  of  coins  authorized  by  this  Act. 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  avoid  manipula- 
tion of  gold  prices  or  coin  prices. 

exchange  of  bxtllion  for  coins 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  owner  of  gold  bullion  may 
deposit  such  gold  In  any  mint  of  the  United 
States  designated  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
purpose  and  receive  In  exchange  for  its  rela- 
tive weight  of  gold  content  an  equal  weight 
of  gold  in  American  Eagle  coins,  less  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the  charge  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  4(a)  and  any 
other  related  expenses. 

(b)  All  gold  bullion  deposited  in  any 
United  States  mint  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the 
minting  of  American  Eagle  coins.  Any  coin 
minted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  Included  in  the  total  troy  ounces  of  gold 
authorized  In  section  2(e). 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  including  regulations  st)eclf  ying 
charges  for  assay  and  other  related  ex- 
penses. 

taxation 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  gain  or  loss  derived  from 
the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposition  of 


any  coin  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
recognized  as  a  capital  gain  or  loss  under 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  Income  tax. 

(b)  Any  purchase  or  sale  of  any  such  coin 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  sales,  personal  property,  or  excise 
tax.« 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2331.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  to 
establish  a  program  to  control  and 
eradicate  gypsy  moth  infestation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

GYPSY  MOTH  INFESTATION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  GjTJsy  Moth 
Control  Act  of  1982,  S.  2331. 

The  gypsy  moth  is  one  of  the  worst 
defoliators  of  our  Nation's  forests. 
Last  year,  gypsy  moths  defoliated 
nearly  13  million  acres  of  forests  from 
coast  to  coast.  This  year,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Infestation  will  be  even  great- 
er. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  gypsy 
moth  has  been  severe.  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  many  other  States,  has  suf- 
fered a  serious  loss  of  tourism,  tourist- 
related  business,  and  second-home 
sales  and  construction.  In  light  of  the 
alarming  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  even  more  housing  con- 
struction Jobs  as  a  result  of  this  per- 
sistent pest. 

The  insect  is  multiplying  at  an 
alarming  rate.  It  has  the  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully feed  on  over  a  hundred  spe- 
cies of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  its  repro- 
ductive potential  is  increasing.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  as  much  as  20  percent 
of  the  trees  in  a  heavily  and  repeated- 
ly defoliated  forest  to  die.  Aside  from 
the  obvious  economic  cost  of  such  ex- 
tensive tree  loss,  a  defoliated  forest 
stand  creates  a  fire  hazard  until  new 
foliage  is  produced  by  the  remaining 
trees. 

Public  concern  has  been  aroused 
about  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
moth  on  our  forests.  As  It  spreads 
south  and  west,  it  threatens  commer- 
cial hardwood  trees.  There  Is  specula- 
tion that  water  supplies  will  become 
contaminated,  creating  a  major  health 
hazard. 

In  an  effort  to  control  this  destruc- 
tive species,  my  bill  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  perform  a  sci- 
entific study  for  purposes  of  eradica- 
tion of  the  gypsy  moth.  This  study, 
whose  cost  is  not  to  exceed  $3  million, 
will  focus  on  the  moth's  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  impact;  de- 
velopment of  improved  gypsy  moth 
control  by  the  homeowner;  Improved 
technology  to  monitor  and  predict  the 
growth  and  direction  of  the  moth  pop- 
ulation; and  eradication  of  the  moth. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  directs  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  to  contrib- 
ute $10  million  as  part  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  spraying  and  eradication 
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effort  In  infested  lands.  While  effec- 
tive research  is  only  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  it  is  necessary  that  the  spread 
of  the  moth  be  controlled,  primarily 
by  coordinated  spraying  efforts. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Join  in  a  partnership  with 
State  and  local  governments  to  combat 
this  destructive  pest.  Only  through  co- 
operative funding,  experimentation, 
and  research  efforts  will  the  moth's 
rapid  reproduction  and  destruction  be 
halted.  If  we  work  toward  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  pest  management 
system  which  encompasses  all  aspects 
of  research,  data  management,  and  en- 
vironmental treatment,  we  can  curb 
and  eventually  eliminate  this  scourge 
from  our  forests. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  set 
up  a  task  force  to  study  this  problem. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  task 
force  will  issue  a  report  within  2  weeks 
and  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  that 
report  to  help  further  develop  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  2331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  »ypsy  moth  Infestation  throughout 
the  United  States  has  drastically  increased 
during  the  past  several  years; 

(3)  gypsy  moths  defoliated  approximately 
thirteen  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
United  States  during  1981.  resulting  In 
severe  damage  to  the  Nation's  forests  and 
badly  marring  the  Nation's  scenic  land- 
scape: and 

(3)  gypsy  moth  Infestation  has  adversely 
affected  tourism,  vacation  home  sales,  and 
related  btisiness  In  affected  areas. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  nature,  impact, 
and  control  of  gypsy  moth  Infestation.  The 
study  shall  particularly  focus  on— 

(1)  development  of  information  on  the 
nature  of  gypsy  moth  Infestation. 

(2)  improvement  in  monitoring  and  pre- 
dicting the  locations  and  severity  of  gypsy 
moth  Infestations. 

(3)  assessment  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  Impact  of  such  Infestations, 

(4)  reduction  of  such  Infestations  In  public 
lands  and  forests, 

(5)  development  of  methods  for  the  effec- 
tive control  of  gypsy  moth  Infestations  that 
can  be  safely  used  by  private  landowners, 
and 

(6)  exploration  of  the  technical  and  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  eradication  of  the  gypsy 
moth. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
report  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
develop  and  carry  out  a  program  (Including 


research)  to  control  and  eradicate  gypsy 
moths  In  Infested  areas  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  coordinate  such 
program  with  similar  programs  conducted 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  to  carry  out 
section  2  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to 
carry  out  section  3. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,    Mr.    Dixon, 

DODD,      Mr.      HUDDLESTON, 

Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Levin,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Randolph,   Mr.  Staftord, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


Warner,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 

ZORINSKY): 

S.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
any  small  issue  which  is  part  of  a  mul- 
tiple lot  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  small  issue  exemption^Ho-1:ne 
Committee  on  Finance. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMntT  BOND  PROCRAM 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  restore  the 
small  issue,  industrial  development 
bond  program  to  its  status  as  of 
August  23,  1981,  so  that  it  can  contin- 
ue to  be  a  source  of  low  cost  affordable 
capital  for  small  and  medium  sized 
businesses.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined 
on  this  bill  by  my  colleagues.  Senators 
D'Amato,  Stevens,  Moynihan,  Dixon, 
DoDD,  Huddleston,  Kasten,  Kennedy, 
Levin,  Murkowski,  Randolph,  Staf- 
ford, Warner,  Zorinsky,  and  Specter. 

On  August  24,  1981,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  revenue  ruling 
81-126,  which  denied  tax  exemption 
for  multiple  lots  of  bonds  of  $1  million 
or  less  that  were  pooled  and  sold  as 
one  bond.  That  ruling  reversed  long- 
standing,  previous  IRS  interpretations 
of  the  law  which  permitted  States  to 
issue  so-called  imibrella  bonds.  Since 
that  ruling.  State  umbrella  bond  pro- 
grams have  been  dead.  At  the  very 
time  that  devastatingly  high  interest 
rates  continue  to  dry  up  traditional 
sources  of  credit  and  drive  small  busi- 
nesses Into  bankruptcy,  this  avenue  of 
affordable  capital  Is  also  foreclosed  by 
the  IRS. 

Since  the  IRS  issued  that  ruling,  we 
have  tried  several  approaches  to 
having  the  umbrella  bond  programs 
restored.  Immediately  after  the  ruling, 
we  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
urging  him  to  withdraw  81-216;  we 
subsequently  introduced  a  bill  to  post- 
pone the  date  of  the  ruling  so  that  the 
Congress  could  deal  with  this  Issue.  At 
that  time,  we  pointed  out  the  poor 
timing  and  the  counter-productive  ef- 
fects of  the  ruling. 

Later  we  tried  to  revive  the  umbrella 
bond  programs  by  successfully  amend- 
ing the  continuing  appropriations  res- 
olution to  prohibit  IRS  from  using 
funds  to  enforce  their  ruling  and  the 
proposed  regiilatlons.  But  instead  of 
reconsidering  their  position  or  moving 


to  restore  the  umbrella  bond  pro- 
grams, the  IRS  took  an  overly  restric- 
tive interpretation  of  the  amendment 
that  they  would  not  grant  even  transi- 
tional relief,  that  is  'Grandfathering," 
of  those  projects  in  the  pipeline.  In 
other  words,  projects  which  would 
have  gone  forward  were  stopped. 

Most  recently  the  Treasury  -Depart- 
ment has  proposed  a  series  of  legisla- 
tive restrictions  which,  although  per- 
mitting the  pooling  of  bonds,  would, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  eliminate 
the  program.  These  latest  proposals 
are  unnecessary,  ill-timed  and  totally 
counter-productive. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  off  an  important  source  of  afford- 
able capital  for  small  businesses.  Our 
economy  simply  cannot  afford  it. 
Indeed  the  situation  today  is  worse 
than  last  August  when  Treasury  took 
the  first  swipe  at  the  IDB  program. 
The  concern  over  high  interest  rates 
continues,  followed  closely  by  the  con- 
cern about  rising  unemployment. 

According  to  Wednesday's  New  York 
Times,  many  economists  predict  that 
more  businesses  will  fail  this  year  than 
in  any  year  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Dun  &  Bradstreet  reports  that 
448  businesses  failed  last  week,  com- 
pared to  291  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Let  me  assure  you  that  small 
businesses  are  a  high  percentage  of 
those  failures.  As  a  result  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  small  firms  are  going 
bankrupt  every  day. 

Behind  these  business  failures  and 
bankruptcies  are  Increased  numbers  of 
unemployed  people.  Now  at  8.8  per- 
cent, the  national  unemployment  rate 
is  already  too  high.  This  situation  will 
not  improve  with  policies  that  restrict 
productive  programs  such  as  the  IDB 
program,  which  has  helped  countless 
numbers  of  small  businesses  to 
expand.  At  a  time  when  small  busi- 
nesses have  virtually  no  access  to  cap- 
ital at  reasonable  interest  rates,  it  is 
ill-founded  to  propose  to  cut  back  pro- 
grams which  are  absolutely  essential, 
as  is  the  IDB  program. 

In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  in  other  States  around  the 
coiintry,  the  small-issue  IDB  program, 
and  the  umbrella  bond  program  have 
been  an  important  source  of  Jobs. 
Since  1973  over  100.000  Jobs  have  been 
created  or  retained  and  more  than  900 
companies  have  been  assisted  through 
tax-exempt  financing.  Needless  to  say, 
this  program  has  been  vital  to  the 
Connecticut  economy,  as  well  as  to  the 
economy  of  virtually  every  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

On  March  12.  1982,  the  Connecticut 
Development  Authority  announced 
the  last  sale  of  $37  million  of  bonds 
for  83  small-  and  medium-sized  compa- 
nies at  an  interest  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 14.4  percent.  These  bonds  were 
marketed  under  the  umbrella  bond 
program.   Only   because  the  commit- 
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ments  for  these  loans  were  made 
before  81-216  was  issued  and  the  IRS 
granted  transitional  relief,  were  these 
bonds  able  to  go  forward.  Since  last 
August,  because  of  81-216,  the  CDA 
has  had  to  say  no  to  businesses  seek- 
ing their  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  our  States  go  on  saying  no  to  busi- 
nesses any  longer. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  offering 
today  would  amend  section  103(b)(6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1953 
to  permit  the  issuance  of  multiple  lots 
of  small  issue  IDBs,  and  bring  these 
essential  State  umbrella  bond  pro- 
grams back  to  life. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  should  be 
seeking  out  ways  to  get  low-cost  fi- 
nancing to  our  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  for  expansion  and  de- 
velopment, not  slamming  the  door  on 
them.  For  years,  the  small  issue  IDB 
program  has  helped  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses expand  and  grow,  creating  new 
Jobs  and  giving  a  boost  to  l<x;al  econo- 
mies. For  our  businesses,  for  our  com- 
munities, and  for  the  overall  health  of 
our  national  economy,  we  must  get  the 
IDB  program  back  on  track  again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2335 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103(b)<6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relatln*  to  exemption  for  cer- 
tain small  Issues)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph; 

"(K)    Special    rule    for    multiple    lot 

ISSX7IS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  obligation  which  is 
part  of  an  issue  which  Issue  otherwise  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  treated  as  not  meeting  such  require- 
ments If  such  issue  is  part  of  a  multiple  lot 
issue. 

"(11)  Multiple  lot  issue.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  a  multiple  lot  issue  consists 
of  1  or  more  issues  with  respect  to  which— 

"(I)  all  of  the  obligations  are  sold  substan- 
tially at  the  same  time  and  at  substantially 
the  same  rate  of  Interest, 

"(II)  the  obligations  are  sold  under  a 
common  plan  of  marketing,  or 

"(III)  a  common  or  pooled  security  will  be 
used,  or  Is  available,  to  pay  debt  service  on 
the  obligations.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  obligations  sold  after  August 
23.  1981.« 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  state- 
ment concerning  a  bill  that  Senator 
Weicker  will  be  introducing  today  re- 
garding IDBs  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  appropriate  place 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  hitro- 
duction  of  the  bill  and  a  statement  by 
Senator  Weicker  supporting  that  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
in  introducing  legislation  to  reverse 
revenue  policy  81-216  and  the  super- 
seding proposed  regulations  in  order 
to  restore  State  umbrella  bond  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  October  I 
Joined  with  Senators  Weicker. 
D'Amato.  and  Stevens  in  sponsoring 
an  amendment  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution that  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  to  enforce  a  controversial  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  ruling.  81-216. 
Despite  the  action  of  Congress,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  continued 
its  stand  in  opposition  to  umbrella 
bond  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  decline  in  the  na- 
tional economy,  coupled  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  bankruptcies,  is 
shrinking  the  small  business  base. 
Small  businessmen  need  access  to  cap- 
ital at  interest  rates  which  are  afford- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  when  used  properly, 
these  tax-exempt  bonds  help  save 
businesses;  these  bonds  help  save  Jobs; 
these  bonds  help  finance  needed  ex- 
pansion and  plant  modernization. 

Small  firms  are  the  greatest  users  of 
small  issue  IDB's  and  the  largest  cre- 
ators of  new  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 
This  ruling  of  the  IRS  Jeopardizes 
small  businesses'  access  to  essential 
capital,  threatening  to  further  destabi- 
lize employment  everywhere.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  own  es- 
timate indicates  that  IDB's  serve  as 
one  of  the  Federal  Government's  least 
expensive  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  there  are 
some  problems  with  tax-exempt  bonds 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  But  these 
problems  are  miniscule  compared  to 
the  benefits  to  businesses.  State  and 
local  governments  cuid  the  natioiml 
economy  that  these  bonds  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Weicker.  Stevens,  and  I  are 
Introducing  a  bill,  cosponsored  by  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues,  to  restore  the 
industrial  development  bond  (IDB) 
program  to  Its  status  as  of  August  23, 
1981.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
render  Internal  Revenue  Service  Reve- 
nue Ruling  81-216  moot  by  amending 
section  103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  explicitly  allow  pooling  of 
IDB's.  Despite  earlier  IRS  rulings  spe- 
cifically sanctioning  the  clearly  legiti- 
mate practice  of  pooling,  the  IRS,  by 
administrative  flat,  has  now  killed 
much  of  the  IDB  program  with  ruling 
81-216. 

This  cannot  be  allowed.  The  IDB 
program  must  be  preserved.  Congress 
has  made  this  clear  by  adopting  an 
amendment  I  sponsored  which  prohib- 
ited the  IRS  from  enforcing  81-216  as 


part  of  both  the  third  and  fourth  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  This  amendment 
has  been  adopted  overwhelmingly  by 
both  Chambers,  clearly  demonstrating 
congressional  intent  that  pooled  IDBs 
be  allowed. 

Yet  Treasury  and  the  IRS  have  been 
intransigent.  The  pooled  IDB  program 
Is  still  shut  down.  In  addition.  Treas- 
ury has  even  ceased  granting  regula- 
tory relief  ("grandfathering")  to  those 
pooled  IDB's  which  were  already  in 
the  pipeline  as  of  last  August  24  when 
81-216  was  issued. 

Thus,  Congress  must  act  again.  Sus- 
pending enforcement  of  81-216  was  in- 
sufficient in  the  face  of  a  recalcitrant 
bureaucracy.  We  must  now  change  the 
law,  retroactive  to  last  August  23,  to 
explicitly  allow  pooled  IDB's.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  IRS  that  they 
carmot,  and  should  not,  ever  again 
shut  down  the  IDB  program— pooled 
or  standing  alone— by  administrative 
fiat. 

That  is  what  passage  of  this  bill  will 
do.  I  regret  that  we  must  go  through 
this  process  all  over  again,  but  it  is 
necessary  given  the  fact  that  the 
pooled  IDB  program  Is  still  dormant. 

Although  IDB's  have  provided 
affordable  capital  to  small  businesses 
since  the  1980's,  it  was  not  until  the 
Revenue  suid  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  that  Congress  specifically  le- 
gitimized their  use.  At  that  time  the 
annual  IDB  volume  was  $1.8  billion. 
By  1980  it  had  reached  $8  billion.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  have  been  created 
in  thousands  of  communities  across 
the  Nation.  Corporate  profits  have  In- 
creased. Personal  income  has  in- 
creased. Unemployment  has  gone 
down.  Counting  "feedback"  effects, 
the  Federal  Government  has  gained 
more  than  it  has  lost  from  the  IDB 
program.  Active  IDB  programs  now 
exist  In  47  States. 

By  requiring  that  decisions  be  made 
at  the  State  or  local  level.  IDBs  are 
the  essence  of  federalism.  It  is  only 
proper  that  local  officials  determine 
how  best  to  foster  their  own  communi- 
ty's economic  development.  Thus, 
there  Is  no  surprise  in  the  fact  that 
the  National  (Governors  Association 
has  unanimously  endorsed  the  IDB 
program. 

Under  the  IDB  program  State  and 
local  governments  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds,  which  obviously  carry  a  lower 
interest  rate  than  conventional  busi- 
ness loans,  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
buy  or  build  plant  and  equipment 
which  private  companies  have  prear- 
ranged to  buy,  usually  on  installment, 
or  lease  for  periods  of  up  to  30  years. 
In  most  cases,  business  expansion  fi- 
nanced in  this  manner  would  not  have 
occurred  without  IDB  financing.  Nec- 
essary capital  would  either  have  been 
unavailable  or  unaffordable. 

The  pooling  of  IDB's,  specifically 
sanctioned  by  the  IRS  In  earlier  reve- 
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nue  rulings,  entails  Including  within  a 
single  issue  the  funds  for  several  dif- 
ferent projects.  This  results  in  a  large 
saving  in  underwriting  costs  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Thus,  more  of 
the  capital  raised  can  be  put  to  pro- 
ductive uses. 

To  prohibit  pooling,  therefore,  is  to 
require  waste.  To  shut  down  umbrella 
(pooled)  programs,  as  the  IRS  has 
done,  violates  the  spirit  of  our  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

Restoration  of  the  IDB  program  to 
its  status  as  of  last  August  23.  which 
passage  of  this  bill  would  accomplish, 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  retain  a  viable 
small  business  community.  This  is  be- 
cause the  IDB  program  is  truly  a  small 
business  program.  An  April  1980  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  report  made 
this  quite  clear  by  reporting  that  93 
percent  of  all  IDB's  were  issued  for 
use  by  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses. These  firms  received  84  per- 
cent of  the  capital  raised  under  the 
IDE  program.  A  New  York  State 
survey  found  that  three-quarters  of 
the  issues  benefited  firms  with  yearly 
sales  of  less  than  $20  million  and  that 
one-half  went  to  very  small  companies 
with  yearly  sales  of  between  $1  and  $5 
million. 

On  December  11.  1981,  4  days  before 
this  Chamber  unanimously  adopted 
my  amendment  prohibiting  enforce- 
ment of  81-216,  Prank  S.  Swain,  the 
Small  Business  Administrations  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy,  submitted 
formal  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
IRS  ruling.  He  stated  that  the  rule 
would  "substantially  impair  an  impor- 
tant mechanism  which  enables  small 
business  to  raise  badly  needed  cap- 
ital." He  made  it  clear  that  81-216 
must  be  overturned,  just  as  Congress 
has  made  clear  its  discontent  with  this 
regulation.  The  ruling  has  not  been 
withdrawn.  Thus  this  legislative  action 
to  restore  the  status  quo  as  of  August 
23,  1981,  is  necessary. 

I  could  speak  at  great  length  on  the 
merits  of  IDB's  and.  Indeed.  I  have 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past.  At 
this  point,  however,  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  we  need  this  program.  We 
must  permit  pooling.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  pass  it  in  the  very  near 
future.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  I  too  believe  that  we 
must  restore  the  IDB  program  to  its 
status  quo  as  of  last  August  23.  I  too 
believe  that  we  must  reestablish  State 
umbrella  bond  programs.  Thus.  I  too 
urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  country  is 
currently  in  a  recession.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1982  the  gross  national 
product  may  have  declined  by  as  much 
as  4.7  percent.  Capital  spending  by 
business  may  have  declined  by  as 
much  as  4.5  percent.  Interest  rates  are 


still  much  too  high  and  may  soon 
begin  to  rise  again.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment recently  reported  that  19  States 
had  unemployment  rates  in  excess  of 
10  percent  in  January.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Regan  and  Commerce  Secretary 
Baldrige  have  predicted  that  the  cur- 
rent recession  may  drive  the  national 
unemployment  rate  as  high  as  10  per- 
cent before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  face  of  this  hostile  economy, 
we  should  not  be  eliminating  pooled 
IDB's  which  make  necessary  capital 
both  available  and  affordable  to  small 
bu.sinesses.  IDB's  are  the  best  and 
most  cost  effective  tool  local  govern- 
ments have  for  financing  economic  de- 
velopment in  distressed  or  econo'hiical- 
ly  underdeveloped  communities. 

Without  restrictive  regulations  such 
as  Revenue  Ruling  81-216.  IDB's  can 
take  the  place  of  the  direct  expendi- 
ture Federal  economic  development 
programs  now  being  cut  back.  IDB's 
allow  the  decisions  to  be  made  where 
they  should  be  made,  at  the  State  or 
local  level. 

Pooling  of  IDB's  is  necessary.  It 
allows  economies  of  scale  in  market- 
ing. It  permits  the  guarantee  to  entire 
issues  so  that  even  unrated  small  busi- 
nesses can  receive  needed  financial  as- 
sistance. It  allows  purchasers  to  obtain 
risk  diversification  in  their  portfolios, 
thus  making  IDB's  a  more  attractive 
investment.  Pooling.  which  was 
abruptly  halted  by  ruling  81-216.  must 
be  restored. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  re- 
moves any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
State  or  local  governments  to  issue 
IDB's  in  pooled  form.  The  bill  we  are 
Introducing  today  restores  the  IDB 
program  to  the  way  It  was  last  August 
23.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  once  again  make  the  benefits  of 
the  IDB  program  available  to  small 
businesses  across  the  Nation,  and 
again  in  my  home  State  of  Alaska 
where  the  program  has  been  highly 
successful. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  need  for  a 
viable  and  vibrant  umbrella  IDB  pro- 
gram before  three  different  Senate 
committees.  My  views  are  a  matter  of 
public  record.  At  this  point,  therefore. 
I  will  simply  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  vital  piece  of 
legislation.    

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  will  enable  States  to  contin- 
ue to  issue  pooled  lots  of  tax-exempt 
industrial  and  agricultural  bonds. 

Last  August  24.  the  IRS  In  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  effectively  prohibited 
States  from  issuing  this  type  of  bond. 

The  Congress  prohibited  the  use  of 
funds  to  enforce  that  ruling  in  the 
continuing  appropriation  resolution 
Public  Law  97-92:  however,  the  IRS 
has  been  unwilling  to  amend  their  pre- 
vious ruling. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with 
Virginia  State  and  local  officials.  They 


all  agree  that  they  need  relief  from 
the  IRS  ruling. 

In  their  opinion,  small  issue  industri- 
al revenue  bonds  are  one  of  the  best 
ways  the  Federal  Government  can 
assist  State  and  local  governments 
fashion  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment. We  have  been  asking  local  gov- 
ernments to  take  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  solving  local  problems.  To  do 
this,  cities  and  counties  will  need  to 
broaden  their  tax  base  through  eco- 
nomic development.  Small  Issue  reve- 
nue bonds  can  make  that  economic  de- 
velopment possible. 

Our  Nation's  small  businesses,  our 
local  communities,  and  our  economy 
need  this  type  of  financing  more  today 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 
Present  interest  rates  and  economic 
conditions  make  it  imperative  that  we 
revise  the  IRS  ruling  affecting  these 
revenue  bonds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this 
effort  to  restore  this  vitally  needed 
capital  lifeline  to  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses. 


By  Mr.  OORTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Sxrvzifs, 
and  Mr.  Kastd*): 
S.  2336.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

MARITIME  RKAUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  with  Sena- 
tors Packwood,  Stevens,  and  Kasten. 
authorizes  funding  of  maritime  pro- 
grams executed  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration (Mar Ad)  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  at  levels  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Like  most  other  Federal  programs, 
those  aimed  at  the  maritime  industry 
are  under  the  pressures  of  budgetary 
trouble.  The  funding  levels  sought  by 
the  administration  and  authorized  by 
this  bill  essentially  represent  a  deci- 
sion to  pla(%  these  programs  on  hold 
pending  completion  of  the  administra- 
tion's maritime  policy  review. 

Operating  differential  subsidy 
(ODS)  funding  Is  Increased  about  10 
percent  over  last  year's  level.  This  is 
sufficient  to  cover  escalating  costs  of 
meeting  obligations  of  ODS  contracts 
already  in  force,  but  does  not  permit 
MarAd  to  enter  additional  new  con- 
tracts. 

Research  and  development  funding 
exceeds  last  year's  levels  by  about  $6 
million,  most  of  which  result  from  an 
accounting  shift  of  an  icebreaking  pro- 
gram from  the  Coast  Guard  budget  to 
the  MarAd  budget.  Operations  and 
training  programs  will  be  held  at  the 
same  overall  level  as  last  year,  result- 
ing in  slight  reductions  in  money  avail- 
able  to   the    U.S.    Merchant   Marine 
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Academy  and  six  State  maritime  acad- 
emies. 

Like  last  year,  no  funds  are  author- 
ized for  construction  differential  subsi- 
dies (CDS).  Shipyards  should  benefit 
substantially,  however,  from  the  enor- 
mous amounts  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  Navy  construction. 
The  Navy  budget  also  may  provide  the 
best  source  of  funds  for  tradeins  of 
older  merchant  vessels  to  the  Ready 
Reserve  Fleet. 

In  the  absence  of  CDS  funds,  this 
bin  extends  and  makes  permanent  the 
authority  of  U.S.-flag  subsidized  vessel 
operators  to  engage  foreign  shipyards 
to  construct,  reconstruct,  or  repair 
their  vessels.  Even  with  CDS  covering 
50  percent  of  construction  In  past 
years,  vessel  operators  have  not 
achieved  parity  with  foreign  operators 
who  pay  35  to  45  percent  of  the  con- 
struction cost  In  a  U.S.-bullt  require- 
ment becomes  even  more  compelling. 
This  bill,  however,  specifically  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  tax-deferred  capital 
construction  funds  for  foreign  con- 
struction. While  it  is  clear  that  foreign 
construction  should  be  permitted,  it  is 
not  clear  that  it  should  be  encouraged 
at  a  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

The  administration  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  set  annual  limits  on  new  com- 
mitments of  title  XI  vessel  construc- 
tion loan  guarantees.  This  bill  includes 
such  a  limit  set  at  the  same  level  as  set 
by  the  administration  in  1982— $675 
million.  This  Is  about  10  percent 
higher  than  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation. Though  I  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  reign  in  credit  pro- 
grams, bring  them  on  budget,  and  con- 
trol their  growth,  I  believe  this  is 
properly  the  role  of  Congress.  My  blU 
makes  it  very  clear  that  if  annual 
limits  are  to  be  set  at  all  they  are  to  be 
set  only  in  annual  authorization  acts 
of  Congress. 

This  bill  also  makes  certain  techni- 
cal improvements  upon  the  operation 
of  the  title  XI  guarantee  program  that 
is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  title  XI  guarantee  program  Is 
one  of  the  more  successful  Govern- 
ment programs  today.  Pursuant  to  this 
program,  provided  by  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amend- 
ed (46  U.S.C.  1271,  et  seq.),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  authorized  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  loans  made  to  finance 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
reconditioning  of  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
This  Government  guarantee  on  a 
major  portion  of  the  purchase  price 
gives  vessel  owners  the  ability  to  raise 
long-term  money  at  reasonable  rates. 
It  also  makes  private  financing  avail- 
able to  operators  who  might  not  other- 
wise qualify  in  the  capital  markets.  At 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
this  program  has  effectively  promoted 
the  construction  of  over  2,500  vessels 
to  date. 


Since  its  inception  in  1938.  the  title 
XI  guarantee  program  has  been 
amended  on  a  number  of  occasions.  It 
was  completely  rewritten  in  the  92d 
Congress,  but  since  then  most  amend- 
ments have  "been  to  Increase  the  statu- 
tory authority  of  this  successful  pro- 
gram. 

My  bill  would  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1271.  et  seq.).  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  additional 
flexibility  in  the  management  of  the 
program.  Additionally,  my  bill  would 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978  (11  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.)  to  restore 
Secretarial  discretion  that  was  Inad- 
vertently omitted  from  such  Act. 

MERCHAMT  MAKUTE  ACT.  1>38 

In  order  to  understand  my  proposed 
amendments  to  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  it  might  be 
helpful  to  give  an  example  of  how  the 
title  XI  guarantee  program  currently 
operates.  A  shipowner  borrows  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  vessel  by 
means  of  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation issues  a  title  XI  guarantee 
that  the  bonds  will  be  paid,  and  takes 
a  mortgage  of  the  new  vessel.  The  se- 
curity of  the  bondholder  obligees  is 
the  title  XI  guarantee  that  if  the  ship- 
owner obligor  does  not  pay  them,  the 
U.S.  Government  will.  The  security  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
the  title  XI  guarantee  is  a  mortgage 
on  the  new  vessel. 

Under  existing  law,  in  the  event  of 
an  uncured  default,  the  Secretary 
must  pay  off  the  bondholders  in  order 
to  foreclose  on  the  ship  mortgage. 
Thereafter,  it  is  usually  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  bid  for  the  vessel  at 
the  Admiralty  foreclosure  sale,  take 
title  to  the  vessel,  and  attempt  to  sell 
it  to  another  U.S.  operator.  Any  such 
vessel  purchaser  would  have  to  ar- 
range for  new  title  XI  financing. 

Under  my  proposed  amendments,  in 
the  event  of  an  uncured  default,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
have  two  options. 

The  first  option  would  be  the  course 
of  action  provided  by  existing  law 
which  would  not  be  amended. 

The  second  option,  provided  by  my 
bill,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
assuime  the  periodic  payments  of  the 
shipowner  obligor  to  the  bondholder 
obligees,  and  foreclose  on  the  ship 
mortgage.  At  the  Admiralty  foreclo- 
sure sale,  another  U.S.  operator  could 
bid  for  and  take  title  to  the  vessel  with 
title  XI  financing  already  in  pl«w5e. 
That  vessel  purchaser  would  assume 
the  bond  payments  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

These  proposed  amendments  to  the 
title  XI  guarantee  program  would 
offer  the  following  advantages: 

First.  The  procedure  provided  by  ex- 
isting law  would  be  retained. 

Second.  The  bondholders  need  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  sale  of  a  vessel. 


Third.  The  title  XI  fund  need  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  off  the  bondholders 
In  the  event  of  a  shipowner's  default. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  need  not  go 
through  the  formality  of  purchasing 
the  vessel  prior  to  its  sale  to  another 
U.S.  operator. 

Fifth.  The  vessel  purchaser  need  not 
be  required  to  arrange  for  new  title  XI 
financing,  but  could  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bond  payments  from 
the  Secretary  at  the  foreclosure  sale. 

BANKRUPTCT  RKTORM  ACT  OP  1>78 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978.  where 
there  was  an  uncured  title  XI  default 
by  a  shipowner  in  bankruptcy,  the 
bankruptcy  court  was  prohibited  by  a 
specific  provision  of  law  from  enjoin- 
ing the  Secretary  from  foreclosing  on 
the  vessel  mortgage  of  a  debtor  ship- 
owner if  he  determined  that  such  a 
foreclosure  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Government. 

The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978 
did  not  retain  for  the  Secretary  immu- 
nity from  any  injunction  or  automatic 
stay  provision  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code.  As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  as  a  title  XI  mortga- 
gee, is  subject  to  the  automatic  stay 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
and  prohibited  from  taking  unilateral 
foreclosure  action  on  a  title  XI  mort- 
gage. 

The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  except- 
ed the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  from  being  sub- 
ject to  the  automatic  stay  provision  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  so  that  he  may 
more  effectively  administer  the  bene- 
fits of  the  housing  program.  For  the 
same  reason,  my  bill  would  take  simi- 
lar action  with  respect  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  title 
XI  guarantee  program. 

Mr.  Presic^t,  these  provisions 
should  give  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation a  little  more  flexibility  in  future 
transactions  under  the  title  XI  guar- 
antee program.  The  title  XI  program 
is  a  good  program,  smd  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  doing  a  good  job. 
The  intent  of  my  bill  is  to  give  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  do  an  even 
better  job. 

Finally,  the  bill  subjects  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  annual  au- 
thorization and  authorizes  funds  for 
its  operation  at  the  level  requested  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  and  the  bill  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
risd  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Ssctioh-bt-Sectioh  Analysis 

Section  1  authorizes  funds  for  Maritime 
Administration  programs  at  levels  requested 
by  the  President.  Construction  differential 
subsidies  are  not  funded. 
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Section  2  amends  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  to  pemut  U.S.  carrlere  receiving  OD8  to 
construct  their  vessels  overseas  (temporary 
authority  In  the  absence  of  CDS  funding  ex 
plres  September  30.  1982).  Capital  construc- 
tion funds  may  not  be  used  for  foreign  con- 
struction. 

Section  3  provides  that  armual  limitations 
on  new  commitments  of  Title  XI  vessel  con- 
stniction  loan  guarantees  may  be  set.  If  at 
all.  only  In  annual  authorization  acts. 

Section  4  sets  an  annual  limit  on  new  Title 
XI  commitments  for  merchant  vessel  con- 
struction of  $675  million  for  fiscal  year  1983 
(the  fishing  vessel  account  would  be  set  In 
an  NOAA  authorization  bill). 

Section  5  makes  technical  amendments  to 
the  Title  XI  program  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  In  the  event  of  a  de- 
fault by  the  obligor,  to  take  the  vessel  and 
aasume  the  financing  at  foreclosure,  with- 
out paying  off  the  guaranteed  loan  In  full: 
this  gives  him  more  flexibility  In  marketing 
the  vessel  to  a  new  purchaser  with  Title  XI 
financing  intact. 

Section  8  amends  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to 
restore  a  provision,  omitted  inadvertenUy  In 
the  1978  revision,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  foreclose  on  Title  XI 
mortgages  before  the  vessel  operators 
assets  are  frozen. 

Section  7  subjects  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  annual  authorization. 

Section  8  authorizes  funding  of  the  Feder- 
al  Maritime   Commission   at  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  President. 
8.2336 

Be  it  enacted  6»  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to 
exceed  $454,010,000: 

(2)  For  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$16,800,000: 

(3)  For  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$71,013,000.  including  not  to  exceed— 

(a)  $6,516,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses; 

(b)  $29,607,000  for  maritime  education  and 
training  expenses.  Including  not  to  exceed 
$17,251,000  for  maritime  training  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  maintained 
under  section  1303  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended.  $10,668,000  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  maritime  academies 
assisted  under  section  1304  of  the  Act.  and 
$1,688,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training  provided  under  section  1308 
of  the  Act:  and 

<c)  $34,890,000  for  other  operations  and 
training  expenses. 

Sec.  2.  Section  615  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  118S).  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  615.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  an  operator  receiving  or 
applying  for  operating  differential  subsidy 
under  this  title  may  construct.  :  .•construct, 
or  acquire  Its  vessels  of  over  five  thousand 
deadweight  tons  In  a  foreign  shipyard.  Ves- 
sels constructed,  reconstructed,  or  modified 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  United  States  built  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  section  901(b)  of  this  Act 
and  section  5<7)  of  the  Port  and  Tanker 
Safety  Act  of  1978  (46  U.S.C.  391(aK7)):  Pro- 
inded.  That  the  provisions  of  section  607  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  construct- 


ed, reconstructed,  modified,  or  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section." 

SBC.  3.  Section  1103(f)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (48  U.S.C.  1273(f)).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  additional  11ml 
tatlons  may  be  Imposed  on  new  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  for  any  fUcal  year, 
except  In  such  amounts  as  established  in  ad- 
vance in  annual  authorization  acts." 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  not  enter  Into  new  commitoients  to 
guarantee  loans  under  section  1103(f)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1273(f))  In  an  amount  greater  than 
$675,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1983. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1104(a)(3)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46 
U.8.C.  1274(a)(3)),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "Fund"  the  words  ".  or  for 
which  related  obligations  were  accelerated 
and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion,". 

(b)  Section  1104(h)  of  such  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
1274(h))  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word       "acceleration"       the       word 
asBiiiuption,".ce 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  110S(a)  of 
such  Act  (46  U.S.C.  1275(a))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "demand"  the  fol 
lowlnr  "(unless  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall,  in  his  sole  discretion,  have  as- 
sumed and  performed  the  obligor's  rights 
and  duties  relating  to  such  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  and  any  applicable  fiduci- 
ary fees),". 

(d)  Section  1105(b)  of  such  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
1275(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  default  under  a  mort- 
gage, loan  agreement,  or  other  security 
agreement  between  the  obligor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may,  at  his  option  and  sole 
discretion: 

(1)  notify  the  obligee  or  his  agent  of  such 
default  and  the  assumption  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  of  the  obligor's 
rights  and  duties  relating  to  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  under  an  obligation 
guaranteed  under  this  title  and  any  applica- 
ble fiduciary  fees;  or 

(2)  notify  the  obligee  or  his  agent  of  such 
default  and  the  obligee  or  his  agent  shall 
have  the  right  to  demand  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  as  may  be  speci- 
fied In  the  guarantee  or  related  agreements, 
but  not  later  than  sixty  days  of  such  notice, 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  said 
obligation  and  the  unpaid  Interest  thereon. 
Within  such  period  as  may  be  specified  In 
the  guarantee  or  related  agreements,  but 
not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
such  demand,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  promptly  pay  to  the  obligee  or  his 
agent  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  said 
obligation  and  unpaid  interest  thereon  to 
the  date  of  payment." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1105(c)  of 
such  Act  (46  U.S.C.  1275(c))  U  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "payment"  the 
words  "or  assumption"  and  by  inserting 
after  "Secretary  of  Transportation",  the 
first  time  It  appears,  the  words. "".  in  his  sole 
discretion.'". 

Sec.  6.  Section  362(b)  of  "Htle  XI.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1) " 
before  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment" and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(11)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  or  vessels 
pursuant  to  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920.  as 
amended,  held  by  said  Secretary  under  the 


provisions  of  sections  1101-1110  or  section 
207  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended;  or". 

Sec.  7.  Commencing  with  fiscal  year  1983. 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  aiuiual  authori- 
zation. 

Sec.  8.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  the  amount  of  $10,378,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2337.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  vocational  training  as- 
sistance to  persons  In  technical  pro- 
grams leading  to  associate  and  commu- 
nity college  degrees  in  return  for  a 
commitment  for  enlisted  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
skilled  eklistes  reseeve  military  training 

ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve  MUitary 
Training  Act."  This  measure  is  a  com- 
panion to  a  bill  introduced  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  resolve  a  critical  need 
for  skilled  technicians  in  our  Armed 
Forces  at  less  cost  compared  to  cur- 
rent training  methods.  It  is  an  innova- 
tive concept  for  training  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  technological  skills  at  com- 
munity and  technical  colleges. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  which  has  been  charac- 
terized as  the  ""window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity,"  amounts  to  more  than  a  need  for 
advanced  weapons  systems.  It  encom- 
passes the  need  for  skilled  personnel 
to  operate  and  maintain  these  sys- 
tems. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  difficulty 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  encoim- 
tered  in  both  recruiting  and  retaining 
enlisted  personnel  capable  of  working 
in  high  technology  areas,  particularly 
in  fields  where  the  demand  in  industry 
also  runs  high.  We  have  fallen  into  a 
pattern  of  paying  exorbitant  costs  for 
short-term  training  to  qualify  enlistees 
in  their  specializations  at  the  start  of 
their  tours  of  duty.  Then  we  pay  them 
equally  exorbitant  bonuses  to  per- 
suade them  to  reenlist  when  their 
tours  of  duty  end. 

In  countless  instances,  those  educa- 
tion costs  could  be  reduced  if  the 
sirmed  services  programed  the  same 
targeted  training  through  established 
and  accredited  civilian  institutions, 
particularly  the  community  and  tech- 
nical colleges.  These  educational  insti- 
tutions have  become  our  foremost  de- 
livery system  of  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional courses  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  meas- 
ure will  provide  the  equivalent  of  a  2- 
year  college  scholarship,  with  each 
military  service  offering  such  scholar- 
ships in  whatever  fields  of  technology 
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fit  its  particular  skill  requirements. 
The  trainee  would  complete  the 
courses  in  the  specialization  for  which 
he  enlisted,  then  complete  a  regular 
tour  of  active  duty,  or  a  longer  term  of 
enlistment  in  a  Reserve  component 
unit.  The  maximimi  college  training 
period  would  be  for  2  years.  The  maxi- 
mum stipend  would  be  for  18  months. 
The  trainee  would  be  obligated  for  2 
to  4  years  active  duty  and  a  Reserve 
obligation,  or  6  years  in  the  Reserve 
components. 

This  proposal  is  an  "up-front"  GI 
bill.  It  provides  the  military  services 
with  a  vaild  payback  on  their  educa- 
tional investment  through  an  obliga- 
tion after  college  training,  rather  than 
the  military  obligation  preceding  the 
education,  as  provided  by  a  traditional 
OI  educational  incentive  program. 

At  the  present  time,  from  a  cost  re- 
imbursement standpoint,  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  military  do  not  fully 
pay  back  their  parent  service  until  the 
third  year  of  their  enlistment;  almost 
one-tenth  have  completed  their  4-year 
enlistment  and  have  left  the  military 
before  the  service  has  reached  the 
break-even  point  on  the  investment  in 
training. 

Mr.  President,  imder  this  proposal, 
the  trainee  will  require  very  little  ad- 
ditional military  training  investment— 
In  either  dollars  or  time— except  for 
about  8  weeks  of  basic  training,  which 
should  precede  technical  training.  The 
military  services  will  get  a  full,  produc- 
tive enlistment  from  the  trainee  after 
he  has  completed  technical  training, 
which  is  not  coiuited  as  part  of  his  en- 
listment obligation. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  military  de- 
partments a  flexible  program  for  solv- 
ing the  military  technical  manpower 
shortage  problem  on  a  sustained  basis. 
It  does  not  mandate  binding  or  con- 
straining action  on  the  military  de- 
partments. Rather,  It  grants  authority 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  military  serv- 
ices to  develop  educational  programs 
to  best  meet  their  technical  training 
needs. 

The  flexibility  of  vcx^ational  techni- 
cal Institutions  makes  the  proposal  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  services.  For 
example,  graduates  of  electronic  tech- 
nical training  can  fill  any  of  26  techni- 
cal specialties  in  the  Army,  according 
to  some  studies. 

The  supply  of  graduates  from  this 
program  can  meet  the  military  techni- 
cal training  requirements.  There  are 
over  1,000  technical  commimlty  col- 
leges and  a  like  nimiber  of  accredited 
National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools.  In  addition,  there 
are  almost  another  5.000  State  and  lo- 
cally accredited  vocational  technical 
schools  with  quality  output  to  meet 
military  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  simi- 
lar in  concept  to  the  approach  the 
military  has  been  using  for  years  to 
fill  its  needs  for  physicians,  surgeons. 


and  dentists.  Prospective  doctors  agree 
to  a  specified  term  of  service  beyond 
the  years  of  their  basic  medical  train- 
ing and  specialization,  in  return  for 
the  Government  paying  the  cost  of 
their  medical  education.  The  need 
today  for  technicians  is  just  as  critical 
as  the  longstanding  need  for  doctors. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  give  each 
military  service  the  flexibility  it  needs 
to  fit  the  program  to  its  own  require- 
ments. Likewise,  it  gives  the  recruits 
the  option  of  regular  active  duty  with 
a  Reserve  obligation,  or  a  Reserve  obli- 
gation within  the  force  structure  of 
each  military  service's  particular  need. 

For  example,  the  Army  has  a  press- 
ing need  for  250,000  technicians  to 
bring  Reserve  imlts  up  to  full 
strength.  This  critical  need  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  mission,  or  weapons 
system,  that  each  Reserve  imit  oper- 
ates. 

Mr.  President,  recruitment  would  be 
aimed  at  specific  skills  In  Reserve 
units.  Each  recruit  would  likely  start 
out  with  the  regular  8  weeks  of  basic 
training  and  then  move  home  to  the 
assigned  Reserve  unit.  The  recruits 
would  pursue  full-time  studies  in  the 
designated  skills  at  the  nearest  com- 
mimlty or  technical  college.  The  Re- 
serve duty  would  enable  them  to  adapt 
the  technical  training  to  the  weapons 
systems  in  use  in  their  assigned  Re- 
serve unit. 

A  careful  review  of  the  military 
manpower  situation  reveals  that  there 
are  pressing  needs  for  trained  special- 
ists In  many  areas  In  the  regular 
forces.  The  parallel  needs  In  Army  Re- 
serve Forces  are  at  least  tenfold  great- 
er. 

There  are  serious  shortages  of  elec- 
tronic technicians,  particularly  in 
radar  systems,  computers,  and  fire 
control.  There  are  critical  manpower 
shortages  in  other  technical  areas,  in- 
cluding: Instrumentation  specialists 
expert  in  calibration  and  test  gear,  as 
well  as  maintenance  and  repair;  ma- 
chinists, heavy-equipment  mechanics, 
and  diesel  mechanics;  stenographers 
and  word  processors;  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  vet- 
erinarian medicine. 

Our  technical  and  community  col- 
leges have  the  capability  to  provide 
this  type  of  technical  training.  In  the 
comprehensive  2-year  colleges  across 
the  coimtry,  there  are  accredited 
courses  in  all  of  these  specializations. 
In  most  Instances,  for  a  specified 
course  of  study  and  skill  program,  the 
military  services  would  have  a  variety 
of  educational  InBtitutlons  in  each 
region  among  which  to  choose. 

Some  of  our  Nation's  experts  in  oc- 
cupational studies  who  have  special- 
ized in  Army  and  Navy  tralnljig  re- 
quirements are  convinced  the  costs  of 
current  specialized  training  programs 
could  be  cut  tenfold  by  this  new  con- 
cept. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  training  cost  alone  per  recruit  is 
now  nmning  $100,000  and  higher  in  at 
least  three  specializations.  The  same 
training  could  be  programed  in  the 
comprehensive  2-year  colleges  for  a 
small  fraction  of  that  cost. 

The  immediate  manpower  shortage 
is  significant  in  both  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  Regular  Navy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  technicians  are 
needed  in  each  service.  A  majority  of 
this  number  could  be  filled  by  gradu- 
ates of  the  program  being  proposed  by 
this  legislation,  with  an  estimated  ac- 
cumulated savings  of  $4  billion  by 
1986,  according  to  some  cost  analysis 
reports.  Our  community  colleges  are  a 
natural  base  for  such  training. 

Mr.  President,  quality  is  equally  as 
important  as  cost.  It  is  clear  that  the 
military  services  cannot  adequately 
staff  the  weapons  systems  already  in 
place  without  professionally  trained 
sources  of  skilled  personnel.  Our 
Armed  Forces  will  be  imable  to  intro- 
duce and  operate  more  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  currently  under  de- 
velopment, unless  they  have  a  depend- 
able flow  of  advanced  technicians, 
which  would  be  provided  by  this  pro- 
posed measure. 

This  training  concept  would  also 
benefit  national  productivity.  The  re- 
cruits going  into  Reserve  units  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  filling  specializations 
for  which  the  needs  among  private 
sector  industries  are  just  as  acute  as 
the  needs  of  the  military.  Thus,  the 
recruits  would  be  building  careers  vital 
to  the  national  economy,  while  at  the 
same  time  filling  a  military  obligation 
in  an  advanced  system. 

In  summary,  this  training  proposal 
will: 

First,  help  solve  a  critical  problem  to 
train  m^ently  needed  technicians  for 
our  Armed  Forces; 

Second,  cost  less  than  comparable 
technical  training  programs  currently 
conducted  in  the  Armed  Forces; 

Third,  improve  readiness; 

Fourth,  provide  a  strong  incentive 
for  volunteers,  and  enhance  retention, 
thereby  reducing  the  need  for  the 
draft; 

Fifth,  provide  a  broader  mobilization 
training  base  for  technical  skills  for 
both  the  military  services  and  indus- 
try; and 

Sixth,  help  stimulate  and  revitalize 
the  technical  and  vocational  institu- 
tions in  our  country  and  quicken  their 
response  to  the  national  challenge  in 
productivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  House  In 
pursuing  this  innovative  and  vitally 
needed  program.  I  hope  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the 
Armed  Services  will  schedule  early 
hearings  on  this  important  measure 
and  that  other  Senators  will  join  me 
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in  supporting  this  new  approach   to 
military  specialization  training. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  entitled.  'Skilled 
Enlisted  Reserve  Military  Training 
Act."  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITU 

SKmow  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve  MUitary  Training 
Act". 

ruroiKCS  AND  PURPOSK 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  national  defense  readiness  of  the 
United  States  Is  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  technically  sophisticated 
weapons. 

(2)  The  number  of  technically  sklUed  en- 
listed members  of  each  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  both  on  active  duty  and  in  the  re- 
serve componenU.  is  inadequate  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  technically  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  being  introduced  to  mod- 
ernize the  Armed  Forces. 

(3)  The  community  and  technical  colleges 
and  institutes  of  the  United  SUtes  have  the 
resources  and  capabilities  to  provide  train- 
ing in  the  technical  specialities  required  by 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(4)  A  program  of  vocational  training  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  give  young  men  and  women  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  program  of  techni- 
cal education  and  training  leading  to  an  as- 
sociate degree  simultaneously  with  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  a  training  program  pre- 
paring them  for  military  service. 

(5)  Such  a  program  would  contribute  to 
the  recruitment  into  the  Armed  Forces  of 
young  men  and  women  with  aptitudes  and 
interests  in  high  technology  fields  and 
would  contribute  to  the  national  defense 
readiness  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  economic  vitality  of  the  United 
States  would  be  strengthened  through  the 
esUbllshment  of  such  a  program  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  persons  having  technical 
skills  required  to  broaden  the  Industrial 
base  of  the  United  States  in  critical  skilled 
technical  fields  in  which  shortages  have  de- 
veloped. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  a  program  under  which 
young  men  and  women  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  national  defense  pre- 
paredness, technical  training,  military  train- 
ing, and  education  developed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Armed  Forces  in  cooperation 
with  community  and  technical  colleges  and 
Institutes;  and 

(2)  to  provide  the  United  States  with  men 
and  women  trained  in  technical  specialties 
critical  to  meeting  national  defense  and 
military  personnel  needs  in  times  of  nation- 
al emergency. 

BSTABUSHIIXIfT  OF  PROGRAIf 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Part  III  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  chapter  108  as  chap- 
ter 109:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  chapter  107  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter  108: 


•CHAPTER  108— SKILX£D  ENLISTED 
RESERVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

"Sec 

•2151.  Definitions. 

•2152.   E^stabllshment   of   program:   service 
agreements. 

"2153.  Eligibility  for  membership. 

"2154.  SUtus  of  person  upon  signing  agree- 
ment. 

•  2155.  Status  of  person   upon  completing 
training  program. 

■2156.  Penalties;  exception. 

••2157.  Annual  report. 

"S  2151.  DenniUona 

"In  this  chapter: 

"(1)  Program'  means  a  Skilled  Enlisted 
Reserve  Training  Program  established  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  under  this  chapter 
for  an  armed  force  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  'Member  of  the  program'  means  a 
person  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  concerned  under  this  chapter  lor 
participation  in  the  Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve 
Training  Program  of  an  armed  force. 
"§2152.  Eitabliihment  of  prorram;  •enrice  agree- 

nient* 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate numbers  of  enlisted  members  with 
critical  technical  skills  for  service  on  active 
duty  and  in  the  reserve  components,  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  In  the 
Navy,  may  esUblish  a  Skilled  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Training  Program.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  concerned  may  enter 
into  agreements  described  in  subsection  (b) 
under  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  provide 
educational  assistance  In  a  technical  field  to 
a  person  in  return  for  that  person's  agree- 
ment to  perform  a  specified  period  of  active 
and  reserve  enlisted  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

"(b)  An  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  (1)  that  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  provide  educational  assistance 
to  the  member  of  the  program  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c),  and  (2)  that  the 
member  of  the  program.  In  consideration 
for  that  educational  assistance,  shall  agree 
to  serve  on  active  duty  and  in  a  reserve  com- 
ponent as  provided  in  section  2153  of  this 
title. 

"(cKl)  An  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  of  100  percent  of  the  educational 
expenses  incurred  by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram for  instruction  in  a  technical  course  of 
study  approved  by  the  Secretary  at  an  ac- 
credited institution.  Expenses  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  Include  tuition,  fees, 
books,  laboratory  fees,  and  shop  fees  for 
consumable  materials  used  as  part  of  class- 
room or  shop  Instruction.  Payments  for 
thoae  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  those  edu- 
cational expenses  normally  Incurred  by  stu- 
dents at  the  institution  involved.  Such 
agreement  may  also  provide  for  payment  of 
a  stipend  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  each  month  the 
member  is  pursuing  that  course  of  study. 

"(2)  Educational  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed to  a  member  of  the  program  under  the 
agreement  until  the  member  completes  a 
course  of  insturctlon  required  for  the  award 
of  an  associate  degree  (or  the  equivalent  evi- 
dence of  completion  of  study  of  a  technical 
course  of  study)  by  an  accredited  institu- 
tion. However,  a  member  of  the  program 
may  not  be  provided  assistance  under  this 
chapter  for  more  than  two  academic  years 


(or  the  equivalent)  and  may  not  be  provided 
a  stipend  for  more  than  18  months.  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  specify  less  than  a  two- 
year  technical  training  period. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  accredited  institution'  means  a  civilian 
college  or  university  or  a  trade,  technical,  or 
vocational  school  in  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  that 
provides  education  at  the  postsecondary 
level  and  that  is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(d)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  enter  Into  agreements  under  this 
section  is  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose. 

"§  2153.  EHgibility  for  membenhip 

"To  be  eligible  for  membership  In  the  pro- 
gram a  person  must— 

""(1)  be  selected  for  membership  under 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; 

""(2)  enroll  in  a  course  of  instruction  at  an 
educational  institution  in  at  least  one  high 
technology  specialty  that  is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  as  a  critical  mili- 
tary occupational  specialty  essential  to 
strengthening  the  defense  capabilities  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

""(3)  enlist  in  a  reserve  component  of  an 
armed  force  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  concerned  for  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  clause  (4);  and 

"(4)  agree  in  writing  that,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course  of  instruction  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the 
person  will  either— 

"(A)  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years  to  be  specified  In  the 
agreement;  or 

"(B)  serve  in  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  reserve  component 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  years,  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  agreement  (including  any  period 
of  service  In  active  duty,  in  active  duty  for 
training,  and  In  any  other  active  or  Inactive 
status). 

"8  2154.  Statui  of  penon  upon  tifning  afreemcnt 

"Upon  signing  an  agreement  under  this 
chapter  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  person  becomes  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  and  shall  be  placed  in  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  armed  forces. 

"BZ156.  Status  of  penon  upon  completing  train- 
ing program 

"Upon  completing  the  program  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  and  completing  basic 
training,  the  member  shall  begin  service  in 
the  armed  forces  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment In  pay  grade  ,  ,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  based  upon  the 
technical  qualifications  of  the  member  and 
the  needs  of  the  service. 

"SZISC.  Penalties;  exception 

"(a)  An  agreement  under  this  chapter  is 
subject  to  section  2005  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  interest  of  the 
service  so  requires,  may  release  any  person 
from  the  program  and  discharge  that 
person  from  the  armed  force  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary. 

"62157.  Annual  report 

"The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year  a 
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report  on  the  program.  Each  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  program; 

"(2)  a  determination  of  the  feasibility  of 
expanding  the  program;  and 

"'(3)  any  recommendation  for  administra- 
tive or  legislative  actions  with  respect  to  the 
program  that  the  President  considers  appro- 
priate.". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  begliming  of 
part  III  of  subtitle  A.  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
the  Item  relating  to  chapter  108  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

■"108.  Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve  Train- 
ing Program 2151 

"109.  Granting  of  Advanced  Degrees 
at  Department  of  Defense  Schools .   2161". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1982.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  chapter  108 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  3. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.   Sasser,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,    Mr.     Levin,     Mr.     Arm- 
strong, and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.  2338.  A  bill  to  expand  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  in- 
clude elected  school  board  officials:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA'HONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  expand 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions to  Include  three  elected  school 
board  officials  This  legislation  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Ray- 
mond McGrath  and  has  162  cospon- 
sors  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  ACIR  is  a  federal- 
ly supported  organization  established 
in  1959  to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  consider  common 
problems.  The  ACIR  is  charged  with 
discussion  of  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  FederEd  grant  and  other 
programs,  addressing  emerging  public 
problems  that  are  likely  to  require 
intergovernmental  cooperation  and 
recommendation  of  the  most  desirable 
allocation  of  governmental  functions, 
responsibilities,  and  revenues  among 
the  several  levels  of  government. 

It  is  a  job  the  ACIR  has  done  very 
well  and  as  a  result  is  a  highly  respect- 
ed group.  Over  the  years  it  has  made 
recommendations  in  the  area  of  tax 
reform,  regulatory  reform,  and  reve- 
nue allocation.  The  very  popular  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  was  de- 
veloped by  the  ACIR. 

The  membership  of  the  ACIR  today 
is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1959.  It  con- 
sists of  3  private  citizens,  3  Federal  ex- 
ecutive officials,  4  Governors,  3  State 
legislators,  4  mayors,  3  elected  county 


officials,  3  U.S.  Senators,  and  3  U.S. 
Representatives,  for  a  total  of  26  mem- 
bers. I  was  privileged  to  serve  from 
1972  to  1975. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  the 
ACIR  has  been  petitioned  on  several 
occasions  by  school  board  officials  for 
equal  representation  as  a  local  unit  of 
government.  Each  time,  the  ACIR  has 
recommended  that  its  membership  r  >t 
be  expanded  to  include  school  boardr 
or  any  other  group.  So  for  more  tha. 
20  years,  while  the  role  of  school 
boards  across  the  country  has  changed 
dramatically,  the  composition  of  this 
important  Commission  has  remained 
unchanged. 

Just  what  do  school  boards  do  that 
they  should  be  represented  on  the 
ACIR? 

School  boards  have  grown  into  a 
very  Important  element  in  the  Ameri- 
can intergovernmental  system.  By 
1980,  their  expenditures  were  almost 
39.8  percent  of  the  local  government 
total  and  their  employees  were  47.6 
percent  of  total  local  government  em- 
ployees, as  illustrated  by  the  chart 
below. 

DIRECT  GENERAL  EXPENDITURE,  1979-80,  AND  FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT  EMPLOYMENT,  1980,  COMPARING  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  WITH  COUNTIES  AND  MUNICIPALITIES 
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School  dotricb »0,«1.2        39.1      3,4«7.71i        47.6 

Counties 51.313.4        25.4      1,651,04«        22.7 

MimoiaitlH  _. 70,426.4        34.«      2,166,2«4        29.7 

ToW 202,491.0       100.0      7.2S5.050       100.0 

Source:  US.  Dvvtmnt  of  Connmrce,  Butn  of  ttc  Onsc,  Gmcfnranl 
Fnincts  m   1979-40.  Tit*  23:  PuUc   Eiflpkymoit  in   1980.  IM  9 

School  districts  today  are  virtually 
universal.  They  exist  in  49  States- 
Hawaii  has  a  State  system.  Ninety- 
four  percent  of  school  boards  in  this 
country  are  elected  and  90  percent  of 
all  school  districts  are  fiscally  inde- 
pendent. 

School  districts  today  are  not  re- 
sponsible solely  for  education.  School 
districts  run  food  service  systems 
which  involve  $10  to  $12  billion  annu- 
ally in  the  food  processing  and  agricul- 
tural sectors  of  our  economy.  School 
districts  maintain  a  transit  fleet 
valued  at  $3.3  billion.  In  1979,  school 
districts  collected  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion in  taxes,  about  7  percent  of  the 
ONP.  This  compares  to  12  percent  of 
ONP  for  all  State  and  local  units  of 
government  combined. 

School  districts  today  are  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  activities.  They  provide 
services  to  the  elderly,  pre-school  child 
care,  emergency  services  in  time  of  na- 
tional or  natural  catastrophe,  employ- 
ment training  centers,  health  services, 
community  services,  community  cen- 
ters, and  recreational  services. 

It  is  the  school  board  in  each  of 
these  many  districts  that  must  decide 


how  these  activities  will  be  implement- 
ed.  In  doing  so,  they  are  responsible 
for  establishing  and  carrying  out  poli- 
cies that  affect  millions  of  Americans. 
Like  mayors  and  county  commission- 
ers, they  hire  administrators  to  c»rry 
out  their  policies.  And  like  city  and 
county  governments,  they  are  inde- 
pendent and  responsible  to  those  who 
elect  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  then  that 
school  districts  and  the  boards  that 
govern  them  are  vastly  more  complex 
and  sophisticated  than  they  were  in 
the  1950's  when  ACIR  was  established. 
In  addition,  ties  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  grown  significantly  as 
Federal  assistance  has  increased  and 
Federal  mandates  have  multiplied. 

Many  issues  considered  by  the 
ACIR— block  grants.  State  and  local 
taxation,  labor-management  policies 
for  State  and  local  government.  State 
and  Federal  mandating  of  local 
expenditures— not  only  affect  school 
districts,  but  are  key  to  their  delivery 
of  services. 

Presently,  the  ACIR  is  engaged  in  a 
review  of  the  so-called  New  Federal- 
ism. Its  members  are  considering  what 
responsibilities  each  level  of  govern- 
ment should  assume  and  what,  if  any, 
roles  should  be  swapped.  Key  ques- 
tions about  ending  Federal  involve- 
ment in  a  host  of  areas— including 
education,  transportation  and  nutri- 
tion—are just  as  important,  if  not 
more  Important,  to  school  districts  as 
they  are  to  other  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. Yet,  school  boards  are  not  rep- 
resented on  ACIR.  Therefore,  they 
have  no  voice  on  these  questions  or  on 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission,  recommendations  which 
could  very  well  result  in  a  commitment 
of  resources  only  they  control. 

Mr.  F»resident,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  it  is  time  to  recognize  through 
representation  on  ACIR  that  school 
boards  are  a  necessary,  important,  and 
equal  component  of  the  intergovern- 
mental system. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  Senator  Percy's 
legislation,  S.  2338,  passage  of  this  bill 
will  add  an  important  dimension  to 
the  very  fine  work  now  being  done  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  It  will  add  three 
seats  to  the  Commission  to  be  filled  by 
school  board  members.  This.  I  believe, 
long  overdue  and  I  commend  Senator 
Percy  for  introducing  this  bill. 

A  large  portion  of  local  government 
resources  are  committed  to  the  educa- 
tion function.  Spending  for  schools 
comprises  36  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  local  governments,  and 
44  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  local  governments.  And  44  percent 
of  the  total  \ocslL  government  workers 
are  employed  by  school  districts.  At 
the  State  level,  too,  a  large  part  of  the 
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average  budget  is  committed  to  educa- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  largest  single  State-local 
government  function  is  education. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  represent- 
atives of  the  school  boards  should  be 
seated  as  voting  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  that  is  responsible 
for  the  principal  research  on  federal- 
ism. 

The  Conunission  studies  and  reports 
form  the  basis  for  bills  at  the  Federal, 
as  well  as  the  State  and  local,  levels  of 
government  that  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Nation's  domestic  policy. 
School  district  governments  should 
have  a  voice  in  these  very  influential 
recommendations. 

Especially  now.  when  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations may  be  the  focal  point  for 
policy  discussions  on  the  New  Federal- 
ism alternatives  before  the  Congress, 
the  viewpoint  of  school  district  gov- 
ernments should  be  represented. 

So,  as  a  member— now  serving  my 
second  term— of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  I 
heartily  recommend  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues that  they  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  seat  members  of 
school  district  governments  on  the 
Commission.  And,  as  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  in  the 
Senate,  I  endorse  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  it  will  have  a  speedy 
hearing  so  that  it  can  be  added  to  the 
law  in  time  for  us  to  have  the  invalu- 
able perspective  of  the  Nation's  school 
boards  on  the  New  Federalism  propos- 
als soon  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  certainly  depend  on  the  advice 
of  the  Tennessee  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation on  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  compliment  the  work  of  the 
School  Boards  Association  there. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senator  Percy  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  to  include  elected 
school  board  representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

The  act  which  established  the  Com- 
mission in  1959  declares  its  purpose  to 
be  to  "bring  together  representatives 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  consideration  of 
common  problems."  I  was  in  the 
Senate  then  and  provided  my  support 
to  such  a  concept  because  the  com- 
plexity of  modem  life  even  then  inten- 
sified the  need  for  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities 
among  all  levels  of  government.  That 
complexity  has  multiplied,  augment- 
ing the  need  for  this  intergovernmen- 
tal alliance. 

Most  all  units  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion—the   President's    Cabinet,     the 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
Governors,  State  legislatures,  and  city 
and  county  officials.  The  glaring  omis- 
sion is  the  local  school  districts. 

More  than  94  percent  of  all  local 
boards  are  elected.  We  have  close  to  45 
million  students  in  public  schools  and 
nearly  2'/4  million  teachers.  More  than 
$100  billion  annually  runs  through 
school  districts.  The  expenditures  are 
over  35  percent  of  the  total  local  gov- 
ernment budget. 

School  districts  deserve  a  voice  in 
this  intergovernmental  system.  If  we 
truly  mean  to  revitalize  federalism  and 
to  locate  power,  authority,  and  reve- 
nue sources  in  State  governments,  we 
must  recognize  that  school  districts 
represent  a  very  large  segment  of  local 
government  activity.  The  statistics 
above  point  to  that. 

It  is  time  to  add  elected  school  board 
members  to  the  Commission.  I  support 
Senator  Percy's  effort  to  amend  the 
law  in  this  regard.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  provide  representation  for  elected 
school  board  officials  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations (ACIR). 

The  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all  of  our  people  is  one  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment. Education  is  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  of  our  citi- 
zens today  and  it  is  an  insurance 
policy  for  a  healthy  society  in  the 
future. 

Of  all  of  the  levels  of  government  in 
our  federal  system,  it  is  local  jurisdic- 
tions, and  elected  local  school  boards 
particularly,  that  bear  the  greatest 
burden  of  these  educational  responsi- 
bilities. Yet  these  governments  fre- 
quently are  not  adequately  represent- 
ed in  policy  discussions  that  signifi- 
cantly affect  their  role  as  public  edu- 
cators. The  legislation  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today  is  an  effort  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

The  ACIR  was  established  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1959  for  the  purpose  of 
monitoring  relationships  in  our  inter- 
governmental system  and  recommend- 
ing ways  to  Improve  governmental  co- 
operation and  effectiveness.  Elected 
and  appointed  members  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  meet  on 
a  quarterly  basis  to  review  timely  fed- 
eralism Issues,  and  to  seek  a  more  de- 
sirable intergovernmental  fiscal  and 
power  balance.  Throughout  the  course 
of  Its  23-year  history  the  Commission 
has  consistently  provided  excellent  re- 
search on  the  nature  of  our  complex 
intergovernmental  system  and  the 
findings  and  recommendations  that 
would  do  much  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system.  At  no  time  in 
Its  history,  however,  has  the  work  of 
the  Commission  been  more  Important 
than  at  present  as  we  discuss  the  Im- 
portant New  Federalism  changes  in 


the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  order  for  the  Commission  to  be 
fully  effective  in  this  effort,  however, 
it  is  essential  that  all  major  govern- 
ments be  represented  in  the  discus- 
sions. This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
because  of  the  absence  of  school  board 
representation  at  the  ACIR  table.  The 
proposal  that  we  are  introducing  today 
will  correct  this  problem. 

Clearly  school  boards  do  play  a 
major  role  in  our  intergovernmental 
system  today,  by  virtue  of  the  total 
size  of  their  expenditures,  the  number 
of  people  they  employ  and  the  range 
of  services  they  provide.  Nationwide 
school  boards  expend  nearly  $100  bil- 
lion on  education  related  activities, 
representing  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
State  and  local  total.  School  boards 
employ  nearly  3  million  people  across 
the  Nation,  almost  40  percent  of  the 
State  and  local  total.  Moreover,  school 
board  activities  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  other  industries  including 
agriculture  and  food  processing,  trans- 
portation, construction,  and  building 
maintenance  and  repair. 

The  addition  of  school  board  mem- 
bers to  the  ACIR  will  guarantee  that 
these  broad  education  concerns  are 
represented  In  the  Commission's 
policy  discussions,  and  will  afford  the 
other  elected  officials  on  the  Commis- 
sion a  keener  understanding  of  the 
concerns  faced  on  a  day  to  day  basis  of 
those  in  the  education  field. 

By  adding  school  board  members  to 
the  ACIR  we  will  improve  the  balance 
of  the  membership  on  the  Conunission 
and  ultimately  should  Improve  the 
balance  in  the  intergovernmental 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  to  expand  the  ACIR 
and  improve  the  relationships  among 
the  major  governments  in  our  federal 
system.* 


By  Mr.  BENSTEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byro.  Mr.  TsoNGAS,  and  Mr. 
Levin): 

S.  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  for- 
eign pension  plans  to  invest  In  the 
United  States  on  a  nontaxable  basis 
for  residential  housing  financing  and 
investment  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

RKStDDfTIAL  HOUSING  PIIfAJfCING  AND 
INVKSntKNT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  attract  new  sources  of  capital 
for  the  U.S.  housing  market.  This  pro- 
posal would  allow  foreign  pension 
plans  to  provide  funds  for  residential 
U.S.  real  estate  without  the  imposition 
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of  U.S.  taxes  on  the  Income  and  gains 
earned  by  the  plans. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
further  assist  us  in  meeting  our  hous- 
ing capital  needs.  Many  of  the  housing 
and  capital  formation  incentives  that 
are  currently  being  discussed  must  fit 
within  budgetary  restraints,  and  they 
may  not  really  add  to  the  overall 
supply  of  capital  for  housing  but 
merely  shift  capital  from  one  sector  to 
another.  This  proposal  has  the  advan- 
tage of  providing  new  housing  capital 
for  this  country  with  little,  if  any,  rev- 
enue loss.  It  identifies  and  combines 
two  important  sources  of  capital— for- 
eign investment  and  retirement  sav- 
ings. It  would  put  the  United  States  in 
a  position  to  derive  benefits  from  the 
savings  of  others  by  having  that  sav- 
ings invested  here.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  funds  of 
pension  plans  maintained  by  compa- 
nies in  three  countries  alone— the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Japan— exceeds  $200  billion. 

My  proposal  will  provide  a  favorable 
tax  climate  for  attracting  a  significant 
share  of  new  money  for  the  U.S.  hous- 
ing market  and  it  will  do  so  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  sound  tax 
policy.  Specifically,  the  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  U.S.  tax  burden 
on  all  types  of  residential  real  estate 
investment  by  these  plans— initial  or 
secondary  mortgage  financing,  hold- 
ings of  mortgage-backed  securities 
issued  by  Fannie  Mae  or  Ginnie  Mae, 
and  direct  investment  in  new  or  exist- 
ing apartment  complexes  and  single  or 
multifamily  construction.  Since  pen- 
sion plans  traditionally  invest  on  a 
long-term  basis,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  investments  that  would  be  made 
as  a  result  of  this  proposal  usually 
would  be  stable  and  long-term  invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal— which 
represents  a  new  and  promising  ap- 
proach to  help  provide  more  afford- 
able housing  to  Americans— is  support- 
ed by  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  also 
has  bipartisan  interest  and  support. 
Significantly,  the  enactment  of  the 
proposal  would  involve  little  or  no  rev- 
enue loss.  In  this  regard,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that,  for  every  $1  billion  in  new 
housing  investment  that  is  made 
under  the  proposal,  the  cost  would  be 
less  than  $10  million.  Surely,  this  is  an 
insignificant  cost  for  attracting  a  new 
source  of  capital  for  U.S.  housing  fi- 
nancing and  expansion  purposes. 

The  proposal  would  exempt  eligible 
foreign  pension  plans  from  tax  on 
their  Income  and  gains  from  qualified 
residential  housing  investments  In  the 
United  States.  Qualified  Investments 
would  Include  all  types  of  residential 
debt  financing  customarily  made  by 
banks,  et  cetera,  and  equity  interests 
in  existing  or  new  residential  proper- 
ties. The  bill  limits  the  exemption  to 
foreign  pension  plans  that  are  compa- 
rable   in    structure    to    U.S.    pension 


plans  which,  under  present  law,  gener- 
ally could  make  such  investments  on  a 
tax-free  basis.  Thus,  the  foreign  plans 
would  have  to  qualify  for  favorable 
treatment  under  the  tax  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  organized. 
They  would  have  to  be  funded  with 
assets  that  are  segregated  from  the 
assets  of  the  employer,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  maintained  primarily 
to  provide  retirement  benefits  for  non- 
resident employees.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  technical  amendment  that  is 
necessary  if  U.S.  life  insurance  compa- 
nies are  to  be  able  to  make  qualified 
housing  investments  for  foreign  pen- 
sion plans  on  a  competitive,  tax- 
exempt  basis  with  banks,  et  cetera. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  sensible  and  attractive  proposal 
to  tapping  a  new  source  of  capital  for 
the  U.S.  housing  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  bill  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2345 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  RESIDENTIAL  REAL  ESTATE  INCOME  OF 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  PENSION  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  3  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  897  the  following  new  section: 

SECTION  S98.  RESIDENTIAL  REAL  ^ATE  INCOME 
OF  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  PENSION  PLANS. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
title  (and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  such  title),  gross  income  does  not  in- 
clude income,  gains  or  other  amounts  de- 
rived by  an  eligible  foreign  pension  plan 
from  qualified  investments  in  residential 
real  property. 

"(b)  Detinitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•(1)  Eligible  Foreign  Pension  Plan.— 
The  term  "eligible  foreign  pension  plan" 
means  a  trust,  corporation  or  fund  which  is 
formed  pursuant  to,  or  as  part  of,  a  foreign 
pension  plan  which  satisfies  the  following 
requirements— 

"(A)  the  plan  is  maintained  primarily  to 
provide  retirement  or  similar  benefits  to  em- 
ployees who  are  primarily  nonresident  alien 
individuals; 

■(B)  the  assets  of  the  plan  are  segregated 
from  the  assets  of  the  employer  or  employ- 
ers maintaining  the  plan  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  foreign  country  in  which  such 
plan  is  maintained;  and 

"(C)  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country 
In  which  the  plan  is  maintained,  the  plan  is 
exempt  from  income  tax. 
"If  all  of  the  assets  of  a  trust,  corporation 
or  fund  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 
more  foreign  pension  plans  described  In  this 
paragraph,  such  trust,  corporation  or  fund 
shall  itself  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph. 

'•(2)  QuALiriED  Investments  in  Residen- 
tial Real  Phopehty.— The  term  "qualified 
invefltmenU  In  residential  real  property" 
means— 


"(A)  investments  in  qualified  residential 
financing  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
128(d)(3).  except  for  subparagraph  (H) 
thereof,  as  In  effect  on  January  1.  1982) 
within  the  United  States,  and 

■(B)  fee  ownership  or  co-ownership  of 
land  or  improvements  thereon  (Including 
the  ownership  or  co-ownership  of  assets 
through  a  partnership)  and  leaseholds  of 
land  or  Improvements  thereon.  If  such  land 
or  Improvements  are  designed  for  use  as.  or 
substantially  consists  of.  dwelling  units 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  167(k)(3)) 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

■■Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  stock,  or  a 
contract  with  reserves  based  on  a  segregated 
asset  account  (described  In  section 
801(g)(1)(B)).  shall  be  considered  to  be 
qualified  Investment  In  residential  real 
property'  If  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
the  Issuer  of  the  stock,  or  of  the  account  on 
which  the  contract  is  based,  are  Invested  in 
property  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
805(d)  (relating  to  pension  plan  reserves  of 
life  Insurance  companies)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(7)  Issued  to  an  eligible  foreign  pension 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
898(b)(1))  If  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
the  account  on  which  such  contract  Is  based 
consist  of  qualified  Investments  In  residen- 
tial real  property  described  In  section 
898(b)(2)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1982.» 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  1  year  ago.  I  joined  with  Senator 
Moynihan  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
which  would  exempt  foreign  pension 
trusts  from  tax  on  investment  income. 
Today,  I  join  with  Senator  Bentsen  in 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  which  is 
essentially  identical  to  that  which  was 
introduced  1  year  ago  with  one  excep- 
tion. This  legislation  will  allow  foreign 
pension  trusts  tax-exempt  status  to 
the  extent  that  they  invest  in  residen- 
tial housing  in  this  country. 

As  was  noted  when  last  year's  bill,  S. 
502,  was  introduced,  there  is  literally 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  for- 
eign pension  trusts,  with  little  of  that 
amount  being  invested  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  huge  new  capital  pool, 
which  is  left  largely  untapped.  To 
enable  the  residential  housing  market, 
which  is  suffering  from  an  unprece- 
dented lull  in  construction,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  resource  should  be  of 
the  highest  priority  for  this  Congress. 
I  would  ask,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress not  limit  its  consideration  of  this 
concept  to  strictly  housing,  but  to  ex- 
plore broadening  its  provisions  to 
cover  a  broader  sphere  of  investment 
opportunities  as  envisioned  when  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  and  I  introduced  S. 
502  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  that 
this  change  In  the  tax  status  of  for- 
eign pension  trusts  does  not  represent 
a  radical  departure  In  U.S.  tax  policy. 
Rather,  it  affords  foreign  pension 
trusts  the  same  tax-exempt  status  that 
is  presently  experienced  by  U.S.  pen- 
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slon  trusts,  provided  the  trust  is  a  part 
of  a  "qualified  plan." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  legislation  and  S. 
502  the  benefit  of  their  full  consider- 
ation. In  my  estimation,  it  is  a  very 
genuine  opportunity  to  bring  new  cap- 
ital into  this  country  for  not  only  resi- 
dential housing,  but  a  myriad  of  other 
Investment  opportunities.  And  while  I 
do  not  feel  that  those  investment  op- 
portunities should  extend  to  U.S. 
farmlands,  this  Invitation  to  bring  new 
capital  Into  our  economy  can  only 
assist  as  we  begin  our  economic  recov- 
ery.« 


By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Jacksom,  Mr.  Bauccs,  Mr. 
Robert    C.    Byrd,    Mr.    Chan- 
stow,    Mr.    Dixoif,    Mr.    Dodd, 
Mr.    Ford,    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Government  Na- 
tional   Mortgage    Association    tandem 
program  and  to  express  congressional 
opposition   to  certain  rescission,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

oovnunfKiTT  national  mortcaob  association 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  Im- 
plement a  portion  of  the  Democratic 
emergency  housing  program  an- 
nounced last  week  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson).  The  major  part  of  this 
package  was  incorporated  in  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  yesterday  (S.  2327), 
which  would  provide  a  broad  economic 
stimulus  to  the  housing  industry. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  also  accomplish  stimulus 
for  the  housing  industry  by  helping  to 
assure  rapid  construction  of  50,000 
units  of  multifamily  rental  housing  for 
low-income  persons.  Funds  for  these 
projects  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated but  are  the  target  of  a  proposed 
Presidential  rescission.  If  that  rescis- 
sion Is  accepted,  we  will  lose  about 
85,000  more  Jobs  in  the  already  de- 
pressed housing  Industry  and  aggre- 
vate  the  worsening  rental  housing 
shortage  in  the  country. 

This  legislation  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  those  projects 
that  can  go  Into  construction  within 
12  months  should  not  be  rescinded.  It 
also  provides  an  additional  $1.2  billion 
in  GNMA  tandem  funds  which  will  be 
used  to  reduce  Interest  rates  on  these 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3346 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
multifamily  rental  housing  projects  that 
have  received  reservations  of  funds  pursu- 
ant to  the  section  8  new  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  programs,  or  pursu- 
ant to  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
grams, and  which  can  begin  construction 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  can  provide  an  impor- 
tant stimulus  to  the  housing  industry  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  rental  housing  short- 
ages and  Improve  housing  opportunities  for 
low-income  people: 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  rescissions  proposed  for  'these 
funds  should  be  rejected  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  ex- 
pedite construction  of  these  projects. 

Sk.  2.  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■♦1.100,000.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of --$2,300.000.000".« 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  and  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  inspection  to  be 
conducted  In  meat,  poultry,  and  egg 
processing  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

MKAT,  rOULTKT.  AND  BOG  PHODUCrs  INSPECTION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1911 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  remarked: 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes 
in  laws  and  constitutions.  But  laws  and  in- 
stitutions must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  Human  mind.  As  that  be- 
comes more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  discov- 
ered and  manners  and  opinions  change, 
with  the  change  of  circumstances.  Institu- 
tions must  advance  also  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a  man 
to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when 
a  boy  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever 
under  the  regimen  of  their  barbarous  ances- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  Jefferson  was  right. 
While  we  must  remain  true  to  essen- 
tial principles,  we  shotild  nevertheless 
allow  Government  regulations  to 
change  as  private  Industry  changes  in 
today's  dynamic  marketplace. 

An  example  may  be  found  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
system  of  Inspecting  food  processing 
facilities.  Over  the  years,  many  of 
these  meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products 
processing  plants  have  updated  ej\d 
changed  through  modem  technology, 
and  now  our  system  of  Inspecting  such 
plants  should  also  be  updated  and 
changed  while  maintaining  adequate 
protection  for  the  consumer. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  system  of  inspecting 
meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products  proc- 
essing facilities. 


This  legislation  will  remain  true  to 
the  essential  principle  of  consumer 
safety,  but  will  allow  USDA's  inspec- 
tion system  to  change  to  fit  the  cur- 
rent circumstances  of  these  processing 
industries. 

It  will  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  discretion  to  determine 
the  appropriate  methods  of  food  proc- 
essing inspection  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis  and  to  reduce  the  required 
number  of  shell  egg  surveillance  visits 
from  four  to  one  per  year.  Only  proc- 
essing establishments  with  proven 
track  records  of  compliance  with  proc- 
essing standards  and  adequate  quality 
control  systems  will  be  eligible.  Also, 
this  bill  Is  limited  to  processing  only 
and  makes  absolutely  no  change  In  the 
Inspection  requirements  for  meat  and 
poultry  slaughter  or  eggbreaking  es- 
tablishments. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of 
this  legislation,  but  I  am  open  to  sug- 
gestions of  ways  to  alter  the  specific 
language  of  this  measure.  For  exam- 
ple. I  understand  that  Industry  groups 
have  expressed  certain  concerns  which 
I  hope  will  be  explored  in  hearings 
and  addressed  in  further  committee 
consideration. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  that  this 
measure  has  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port, with  Senator  Cochran.  Senator 
Pryor,  and  Senator  Andrfws  joining 
me  In  introducing  It.  I  invite  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  Join  us  as 
cosponsors.  A  number  of  Industry 
groups  favor  this  legislation,  and  it  is 
actively  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  Is  worthy  of  such  broad  support. 
This  legislation  will  allow  our  Inspec- 
tion system  to  respond  to  the  modem 
conditions  of  1982.  in  a  way  which  will 
provide  savings  for  the  taxpayer  while 
maintaining  adequate  protection  for 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  along  with  a  summary,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  a  Joint  letter  from  several  In- 
dustry groups. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Meat.  Poultry  and 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Amendments  of 
1981". 

TITLE  I— TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL 
MEAT  INSPECrriON  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Section  l(t)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801(t))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "inspected  and 
passed  "  the  phrase,  'or  prepared  in  a  USDA 
inspected  establishment". 

Sec.  102.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.8.C.  806)  is  amended  by 
deleting  everything  before  the  proviso  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "That  for  the  pur- 
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poses  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  made,  by  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  an  examination 
and  Inspection  of  meat  food  prcxlucts  pre- 
pared for  commerce  in  any  slaughtering, 
meat-canning,  salting,  packing,  rendering, 
or  similar  establishment.  Such  examination 
and  Inspection  shall  be  conducted  in  such 
manner  and  with  such  frequency  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  based  on  consideration  of  factors  which 
shall  include,  (1)  the  nature  and  frequency 
of  the  establishments  processing  oper- 
ations. (2)  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  an 
esUbllshment's  product  monitoring  system, 
and  (3)  the  esUbllshment's  history  of  com- 
pUance  with  Inspection  requlremente,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate.  All  such  products  found 
to  be  not  adulterated  shall  be  marked, 
stamped,  tagged,  or  labeled  as  "Prepared  in 
a  USDA  Inspected  establishment":  and  all 
such  products  found  to  be  adulterated  shall 
be  marked,  stamped,  tagged,  or  labeled  as 
"Condemned  ■  and  all  such  condemned  prod- 
ucts shall  be  destroyed  for  human  food  pur- 
poses, as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  Secre- 
tary may  remove  Inspectors  from  any  estab- 
lishment which  falls  to  so  destroy  such  con- 
demned meat  food  products.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  any  examination  and  Inspection, 
said  Inspectors  shall  have  access  at  all  times, 
by  day  or  night,  whether  the  establishment 
be  operated  or  not,  to  every  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment." 

Sec.  103.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  607(a))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "Inspected  and 
passed"  wherever  it  appears  the  phrase,  "or 
'Prepared  in  a  USDA  inspected  esUbllsh- 
roent' ". 

Sec.  104.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  607(b))  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "Inspected  at  any  es- 
tablishment under  the  authority  of  this 
title  and  found  to  be  not  adulterated."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "inspected  and 
passed  or  prepared  in  a  USDA  Inspected  es- 
tablishment". 

Sec.  105.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.S.C.  608)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  phrase  "Inspected  and 
passed"  the  phrase,  "or  prepared  In  a 
USDA  Inspected  esUblishment' ". 

Sec.  106.  Section  21  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  621)  is  amended 
by  deleting  ".or  meat  food  product  there- 
from,". 

TITLE  II-TO  AMEND  THE  POULTRY 
PRODUCTS  INSPECTION  ACT 

Sec.  201.  Section  6  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  465)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  That  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
set  forth,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be 
made,  by  Inspectors  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, an  examination  and  Inspection  of 
processed  poultry  products  prepared  for 
commerce  In  each  official  establishment 
processing  such  poultry  products.  Such  ex- 
amination and  inspection  shall  be  conducted 
in  such  manner  and  with  such  frequency  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  based  on  consideration  of 
factors  which  shall  Include,  (1)  the  nature 
and  frequency  of  the  establishment's  proc- 
essing operations,  (2)  the  adequacy  and  reli- 
ability of  an  establishment's  pr(xluct  moni- 
toring system,  and  (3)  the  establishment's 
history  of  compliance  with  Inspection  re- 


quirements, and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  appropriate." 

TITLE  III— TO  AMEND  THE  EGG 

PRODUcrrs  inspection  act 

Sec.  301.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1034(a))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  'For  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  entry  Into  or  flow  or  move- 
ment In  commerce  of,  or  the  burdening  of 
commerce  by,  any  egg  product  which  is  ca- 
pable of  use  as  human  food  and  is  mlsbrand- 
ed  or  adulterated,  the  Secretary,  whenever 
processing  operations  are  being  conducted, 
shall  cause  to  be  made,  by  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  an  inspection  of 
the   processing   of   egg   products,    in   each 
plant  processing  egg  products  for  commeroe, 
unless  exempted  under  Section  16  of  this 
Act.  With  the  exception  of  egg  breaking  op- 
erations  which   shall   be   continuously   In- 
s[>ected.  such  Inspection  shall  be  conducted 
in  such  manner  and  with  such  frequency  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and  In  ac- 
cordance    with     regulations     promulgated 
under  this  Act,  based  on  consideration  of 
factors  which  shall  include.  (1)  the  nature 
and  frequency  of  the  establishment's  proc- 
essing operations.  (2)  the  adequacy  and  reli- 
ability of  an  establishment's  product  moni- 
toring system,  and  (3)  the  establishment's 
history  of  compliance  with  Inspection  re- 
quirements, and  such  other  factors  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate.  Without  re- 
stricting the  application  of  the  above  to 
other  kinds  of  establishments  within  Its  pro- 
visions, any  food  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. Institution,  or  restaurant  which  uses 
any  eggs  that  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  Section  15(aKl)  of  this  Act  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  articles  for  human  food  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  plant  processing  egg 
products,  with  respect  to  such  operations." 

Sec.  302.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1034(d))  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  words  "at  least  once  each 
calendar  quarter"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  least  once  each  year". 

TITLE  rv— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sbc.  401.  This  act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

SiTMMAKT 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  meat, 
poultry,  and  egg  products  inspection  Acts  to 
provide  flexlbUlty  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  determining  the  degree  of  Inspec- 
tion to  be  conducted  In  processing  plants. 
More  specifically,  it  would  make  the  foUow- 
Ing  changes. 

Title  I  would  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  In  the  following  respects— 

(1)  the  definition  of  the  official  Inspection 
legend  would  be  changed  to  include  refer- 
ence to  products  "prepared  In  a  USDA  In- 
spected establishment".  Under  current  law 
the  official  inspection  legend  refers  only  to 
products  '"Inspected  and  passed". 

(2)  The  current  law  requirement  for  ex- 
amination and  Inspection  of  all  meat  food 
products  prepared  for  commerce  In  specified 
establlshmenu  would  be  changed  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  adjust  the  manner  and 
frequency  of  such  examination  and  Inspec- 
tion at  any  establishment  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  and  In  accordance  with  cer- 
tain requirements  specified  In  regulations. 
In  connection  with  establishing  the  level  of 
Inspection,  the  regulations  must  provide  for 
the  Secretary  to  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

(a)  The  nature  and  frequency  of  the  es- 
tablishment's processing  operation; 


(b)  The  adequacy  and  reliability  of  the  es- 
tablishment's product  monitoring  system: 
and 

(c)  the  establishment's  history  of  compli- 
ance with  inspection  requirements.  The  Sec- 
retary may  consider  other  appropriate  fac- 
tors as  well. 

[Note:  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  limited  to  the  examination  and  in- 
spection of  the  preparation  of  meat  food 
products  only.  The  amendment  would  make 
no  change  In  the  current  law  requirements 
for  Inspection  of  slaughtering  operations.] 

(3)  The  current  law  requirement  that  all 
processed  meat  products  inspected  and 
found  to  be  not  adulterated  must  be  marked 
"'Inspected  and  passed"  would  be  changed  to 
require  that  such  products  be  marked  as 
"Prepared  In  a  USDA  Inspected  establish- 
ment" Instead.  Certain  other  technical  con- 
forming changes  would  also  be  made  to 
maJie  other  provisions  of  the  FMIA  consist- 
ent with  the  new  labeling  requirement  for 
processed  meat  products. 

Title  II  would  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  adjust  the  manner  and  frequency  of 
the  examination  and  Inspection  conducted 
at  establishments  processing  poultry  prod- 
ucts for  commerce  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  and  in  accordance  with  certain  re- 
quirements to  be  specified  In  regulations. 
The  regulations  must  provide  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  Into  consideration  the  same 
three  factors  described  above  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  FMIA. 
[Note:  The  amendment  to  the  PPIA  is 
functionally  the  same  as  the  amendment  to 
the  FMIA:  it  likewise  would  make  no  change 
in  the  Inspection  requirements  for  slaugh- 
tering operations.  The  amendment  to  the 
PPIA  does  not  change  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  the  Inspection  legend  or  Include  the 
other  conforming  changes  described  for  the 
FMIA,  above,  because  of  structural  differ- 
ences between  these  two  statutes.  Under  the 
PPIA,  all  necessary  conforming  changes  In 
labeling  can  be  made  in  the  regulations 
without  amending  the  statute.] 

Title  III  would  amend  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  In  the  following  respects— 

(1)  The  continuous  Inspection  require- 
ment Is  changed  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  adjust  the  manner  and  frequency  of  In- 
spection to  be  made  of  the  processing  of  egg 
products  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
except  In  the  case  of  egg  breaking  oper- 
ations, which  shall  receive  continuous  in- 
spection. In  determining  the  level  of  Inspec- 
tion the  Secretary  is  required  to  give  consid- 
eration to  certain  requirements  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  regulations.  The  regulations 
must  provide  for  the  Secretary  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  same  three  factors  de- 
scribed above  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  FMIA.  (Current  law 
requires  that  the  Secretary  provide  continu- 
ous Inspection  whenever  any  egg  pnxlucts 
processing  is  conducted  for  commerce  in  any 
plant. 

(2)  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
conduct  perl(xllc  Inspections  of  the  business 
premises,  facilities.  Inventory,  operations, 
and  records  of  egg  handlers  is  changed  to 
provide  for  annual  Inspections  In  lieu  of  the 
current  requirement  for  inspections  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 
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DsPAJtTifKirr  or  AoKicm.TtmK. 

Omcz  or  thi  Sbcheiaiiy. 
Wathington,  D.C..  February  18,  1982. 
Hon.  OcoRGi  Bdsh, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Okak  Mr.  Prksiddtt  We  enclose  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  a  draft  bill  "to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  and  the 
Egg  Products  In3X>ectlon  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  degree  of  Inspection  to  be  conducted  in 
meat,  poultry  and  egg  processing  plants, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Under  these  laws.  USDA  administers  in- 
plant  inspection  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  assure  that  consumers  receive 
wholesome,  unadulterated  meat,  poultry 
and  egg  products  and  that  these  products 
are  properly  marked,  packaged  and  labeled. 
The  Department  also  administers  periodic 
Inspection  under  the  shell  egg  surveillance 
portion  of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act. 
This  Act  requires  that  all  shell  egg  handlers 
packing  eggs  for  the  ultimate  consumer  be 
visited  at  least  once  each  calendar  quarter 
to  assure  that  eggs  which  are  not  fit  for 
human  consumption  are  being  destroyed  or 
diverted  to  nonhuman  food  use. 

Federal  involvement  in  meat  inspection 
began  with  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1890 
as  the  result  of  concern  over  the  whole- 
someness  of  livestock  and  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  meat  products  were 
prepared  in  this  country.  Subsequent  refine- 
ments of  this  law  come  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906 
and  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  Com- 
bined with  the  passage  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  of  1957,  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  Products  Act  of  196«,  and  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1970,  these  Acts, 
taken  as  a  whole,  represent  a  Federal  com- 
mitment designed  to  assure  the  safety  of 
meat,  poultry  and  egg  products  distributed 
to  consumers. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
the  meat,  poultry  and  egg  industries  at  the 
time  the  niajor  inspection  laws  were  passed, 
it  was  determined  that  an  Intensive  system 
of  Inspection  was  needed.  This  intensive  In- 
spection system  involving  the  daily,  on-site 
presence  of  Inspectors  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "continuous"  Inspection.  A  less  In- 
tensive, periodic  review  of  other  foods  Is 
conducted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

During  the  years  In  which  USDA  has  con- 
ducted Its  Inspection  programs,  processing 
methods  have  evolved  from  relatively 
simple  procedures  such  as  cutting  and 
boning  meat  and  hand-breaking  eggs  into 
highly  sophisticated,  technologically  ad- 
vanced operations.  Food  technology,  as  well 
as  processing  and  information-gathering 
techniques,  have  changed  greatly.  There  are 
now  thousands  of  processed  food  products 
containing  a  wide  range  of  Ingredients.  Mass 
production  equipment  has  been  Introduced, 
and  there  Is  a  greater  variety  of  processes. 
Improved  methods  of  monitoring  processing 
operations  also  have  been  developed.  With 
these  innovations,  continuous  inspection  Is 
no  longer  necessary  or  practical  In  every  In- 
stance. 

USDA  needs  the  flexlbUlty  to  allocate  Its 
Inspection  resources  in  a  way  that  will  deal 
more  efficiently  and  economically  with  the 
many  different  kinds  of  Inspection  situa- 
tions faced  today.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment is  recommending  that  the  statutes  au- 
thorizing meat,  poultry  and  egg  product  In- 


spection activities  be  changed  to  give  the 
Secretary  more  discretion  in  determining 
appropriate  methods  of  food  processing  in- 
spection on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  and  to 
reduce  the  required  number  of  shell  egg  sur- 
veillance visits  from  four  to  one  per  year. 

Factors  to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary 
in  determining  what  inspection  shall  be  nec- 
essary Include:  ( 1 )  the  nature  and  frequency 
of  the  establishment's  processing  oper- 
ations. (2)  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  an 
establishment's  product  monitoring  system. 
(3)  the  establishment's  history  of  compli- 
ance with  Inspection  requirements,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Making  such  changes  in  the  law  would 
continue  to  assure  that  all  meat,  poultry 
and  egg  products  are  safe  and  wholesome 
and  would  contribute  toward  controlling  the 
cost  of  Federal  meat,  poultry  and  egg  prod- 
uct Inspection  programs.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  Is  expected  to  effect  a  cumulative 
$42.5  million  savings  in  Inspection  activities 
over  the  next  five  years.  As  contained  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  this 
measure  would  reduce  outlays  by  some  $3.5 
million. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  Administra- 
tion's program. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

JoRif  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

National  Broilkr  Coitmcil. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  17,  1982. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
legislation  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  degree  of  inspection  to  be  conducted  In 
meat,  poultry  and  egg  products  processing 
plants.  The  "Meat,  Poultry  and  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Amendments  of  1982"  repre- 
sents an  initial  but  important  step  toward 
ending  the  requirement  for  continuous  in- 
spection in  plants  which  process  poultry, 
meat  and  eggs. 

All  U.S.  meat  and  poultry  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  for  export  is  Inspected 
by  USDA  prior  to  and  at  the  point  of 
slaughter.  When  such  product  Is  then  proc- 
essed In  an  establishment  (I.e..  made  Into 
frankfurters,  bologna  or  the  like),  It  must 
undergo  further  continuous  relnspection  by 
USDA.  We  believe  that  this  continuous  reln- 
spection Is  no  longer  necessary  and  is  an  in- 
efficient utilization  of  inspection  resources. 
The  further  processing  of  poultry  and  meat 
products  has  been  a  highly  sophisticated 
technology,  utilizing  Improved  methods  of 
monitoring  processing  operations  and  prod- 
uct control.  The  reliance  upon  scientific 
product  monitoring  will  provide  more  effec- 
tive controls  and  safeguards. 

The  legUlation  developed  by  USDA  will 
result  In  a  savings  of  federal  funds  (USDA 
estimates  as  much  as  $43.6  million  over  the 
next  five  years),  while  still  providing  full 
consumer  protection.  The  amendments  to 
the  poultry,  meat  and  egg  products  Inspec- 
tion acts  are  also  consistent  with  the  cost- 
cutting  and  deregtilatory  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  would  hope  that  you  will  view  the  leg- 
islation   favorably,    and    take    appropriate 


action  toward  enactment.  During  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  and  during  any 
hearings  that  may  be  held,  we  will  likely  be 
suggesting  improvements  and  refinements 
to  the  bill. 

In  summary,  we  support  USDA's  effort  to 
reduce  the  intensity  of  relnspection  at  proc- 
essed meat,  poultry  and  egg  products  estab- 
lishments. We  hope  that  you  will  be  sup- 
portive of  this  effort  and  receptive  to  our 
suggestions  for  modifications  to  improve  the 
legislation. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely. 

C.  Manly  Molpus, 

President, 
American  Meat  Institute. 
Dewey  Bond, 

Executive  Secretary, 
Nationai  Meat  Canners  Association. 
Lee  Campbell, 

President, 
Poultry  &  Egg  Institute  of  America. 
George  B.  Watts, 

President, 
National  Broiler  Council 
G.  L.  Walts, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Turkey  Federation.m 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long): 
S.  2350.  A  bill  to  revise  subchapter  S 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating   to   small    business   corpora- 
tions); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE  SUBCHAPTER  S  REVISION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Subchapter  S 
Revision  Act  of  1982.  This  bill  already 
reflects  nearly  5  years  of  careful  study 
and  represents  a  major  step  forward  in 
the  ongoing  Finance  Committee  sim- 
plification project.  This  bill,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Long  in  this 
Chamber  and  is  being  this  day  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Rostenkowski 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  Con- 
ABLE  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  the  House,  would  make  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  subchapter  S.  This 
bill  will  for  the  first  time  since  this 
subchapter  was  enacted  in  1958  realize 
the  full  congressional  Intent  to  permit 
small  businesses  to  elect  to  be  taxed 
directly  at  the  shareholder  level. 

StTBCHAPTIR  S  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  rules  of  subchapter  S  permit 
election  out  of  the  second  tier  corpo- 
rate income  tax.  In  the  past,  however, 
these  rules  have  been  complex  and  un- 
necessarily burdensome  on  taxpayers. 
Even  so,  in  1976  over  16  percent  of  all 
corporations— a  total  of  393.000— were 
subchapter  S  corporations.  This  bill 
would  greatly  expand  the  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  subchapter  S  and 
remove  many  of  the  traps  for  the 
unwary  that  plague  the  present  law. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  BILL 

I  would  like  to  identify  three  major 
areas  in  which  the  bill  would  make 
substantial  Improvement  over  present 
law. 
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ELIGIBIUTY 

First,  the  scope  of  subchapter  S 
would  be  greatly  expanded  by  permit- 
ting such  corporations  to  receive  pas- 
sive Income  except  in  the  case  of  cor- 
porations with  accumulated  earnings 
and  profits.  This  latter  change  alone 
would  remove  a  large  volume  of  the 
litigation  over  the  qualifying  status  of 
subchapter  S  corporations.  Second, 
the  number  of  shareholders  a  sub- 
chapter S  corporation  may  have  will 
be  increased  to  35.  This  will  permit  a 
wider  contribution  of  capital  to  small 
business,  and  conform  the  number  of 
shareholder  rules  to  the  numerical 
limits  of  federal  securities  laws  for  pri- 
vate offerings.  Third,  for  the  first  time 
the  potential  blackmail  power  of  an  in- 
dividual acquiring  stock  of  a  subchap- 
ter S  corporation  to  terminate  the  sub- 
chapter S  election  will  be  terminated. 
Each  of  these  rules  will  add  substan- 
tially to  the  usefulness  of  subchapter 
S  corporations. 

THE  OPERATING  RULES 

Even  more  important,  however,  are 
the  improvements  made  in  the  operat- 
ing rules  for  qualifying  subchapter  S 
corporations.  Under  present  law,  the 
character  of  income  generally  does  not 
pass  through  to  shareholders.  Thus, 
for  example,  municipal  bond  income 
becomes  taxable  if  received  by  a  sub- 
chapter S  corporation.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  the  character  of  income 
would  be  preserved,  as  In  the  case  of 
partnerships.  Second,  income  would  be 
allocated  to  shareholders  based  upon 
the  portion  of  a  year  that  they  held 
stock.  Not  only  does  this  provide  a  far 
more  accurate  allocation  of  income,  it 
effectively  bars  one  of  the  most 
common  income  shifting  abuses  avail- 
able under  present  law. 

A  third  operating  rule  worth  high- 
lighting is  that  which  permits  carry- 
forward of  losses.  The  new  rule  pre- 
vents one  of  the  worst  traps  for  the 
unwary  of  present  law.  Currently, 
losses  of  subchapter  S  shareholders 
cannot  be  deducted  in  excess  of  a 
shareholder's  basis  in  stock  and  debt 
of  the  corporation.  Even  if  the  corpo- 
ration incurs  a  real,  economic  loss,  it 
may  not  be  deductible.  Nor  can  it  be 
carried  forward.  While  the  bill  prohib- 
its current  deductibility  to  prevent  use 
of  subchapter  S  corporations  as  tax 
shelter  vehicles,  the  bill  will  permit 
the  carry  forward  of  such  deferred 
losses. 

LIMITING  ABUSES 

Although  subchapter  S  has  proved 
full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  small 
businessman,  It  has  also  offered  an  un- 
intended bonanza  for  some  sharp  tax 
lawyers.  The  proposed  bill  would  re- 
store subchapter  S  to  its  intended  role 
rather  than  an  alternative  vehicle  for 
tax  avoidance.  Three  changes  that 
would  be  made  help  realize  that  goal. 
First,  a  simple  deferral  technique 
through  the  use  of  staggered  tax  years 
will  be  prohibited.  Second,  the  daily 


income  and  loss  allocation  rule  will 
prevent  income  shifting  and  the  con- 
version of  ordinary  income  into  capital 
gain.  Third,  certain  special  benefits  ac- 
corded corporations  but  not  appropri- 
ate for  a  passthrough  entity  are  limit- 
ed. 

FURTHER  qtJESTIONS 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  as 
introduced  clearly  needs  further  tech- 
nical consideration.  A  great  virtue  of 
the  legislative  prcjcess  is  that  it  pro- 
vides extensive  opportunity  for  public 
review  of  proposed  laws,  and  in  this 
case  comments  from  the  tax  communi- 
ty would  be  especially  valuable. 

THE  SECTION  385  REGULATIONS 

While  comments  on  all  aspects  of 
the  bill  are  welcome,  I  would  like  to 
direct  attention  at  two  issues  particu- 
larly. Both  existing  law  and  the 
present  bill  forbid  subchapter  S  corpo- 
rations to  have  more  than  one  class  of 
stock  or  to  have  certain  types  of  stock- 
holders. In  order  for  a  taxpayer  to 
know  whether  he  has  met  these  re- 
quirements, he  must  know  what  defi- 
nition of  stock  is  to  apply. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  not 
under  subchapter  S,  what  are  some- 
times referred  to  as  subchapter  C  cor- 
porations, the  courts  treat  some  in- 
struments that  are  titled  debt  as  if 
they  were  stock.  This  has  been  known 
as  the  "thin  capital"  doctrine  since  it 
first  arose  in  cases  where  the  corpora- 
tion had  almost  no  regular  stock  and 
heavy  debt. 

The  "thin  capital"  doctrine  proved 
to  be  very  uncertain  in  operation,  and 
accordingly.  Congress  in  1969  author- 
ized the  Treasury  to  issue  regulations 
to  determine  whether  interests  in  a 
corporation  were  stock  or  debt.  That 
proved  to  be  as  difficult  an  assignment 
for  the  Treasury  as  it  had  been  for  the 
courts,  and  it  was  over  10  years  before 
proposed  regulations  were  issued.  The 
proposals  aroused  great  controversy 
and  to  this  date.  12  years  after  the  leg- 
islation, have  never  gone  into  effect. 
They  are  currently  being  studied  and 
revised  by  the  Treasury. 

The  question  which  must  be  consid- 
ered is  whether  a  small  businessman, 
in  order  to  know  whether  his  subchap- 
ter S  election  Is  valid,  must  test  it 
against  this  enormously  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  body  of  law  defining 
"stock"  In  the  context  of  subchapter  C 
corporations. 

The  portion  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  existing  law  was  initially 
that  the  "thin  capital"  doctrine  did 
Indeed  apply  to  subchapter  S,  and  that 
position  was  taken  to  court  In  a  series 
of  cases.  In  every  one  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  "thin  capital"  doctrine 
was  rejected,  and  finally  the  Service 
announced  It  would  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  treat  debt  as  If  it  were  stock 
in  cases  like  those  it  had  litigated  and 
lost.  Since  then  the  IRS  has  never 
taken  to  court  a  single  case  on  the 
issue. 


Certain  points  seem  clear  to  me  from 
this  history  and  from  staff  review  of 
this  matter. 

First.  After  a  full-scale  revision  of 
subchapter  S  this  matter  should  be  re- 
solved one  way  or  another.  Such  a 
major  point  should  not  be  left  to  a 
mere  Service  announcement  as  to  cur- 
rent litigatory  policy. 

Second.  The  rule  as  finally  adopted 
should  in  normal  cases  give  the  tax- 
payer the  benefit  of  certainty  as  to 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  met  the 
test. 

Third.  The  "thin  capital"  doctrine  as 
enunciated  by  the  courts  or  the  even- 
tual Treasury  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  and  when  they  are  ever  final- 
ized, should  not  as  such  apply  to  sub- 
chapter S.  The  considerations  which 
are  probably  the  most  important  in  a 
subchapter  C  context  are  simply  not 
relevant  to  subchapter  S.  That  is  true, 
for  example,  of  the  very  element  of 
capital  "thinness"  itself. 

The  remaining  question  is  whether 
the  definition  of  stock  in  subchapter  S 
can  be  simply  left  to  the  corporate 
charter  or  whether  certain  additional 
rules  or  limitations  are  necessary  to 
prevent  unintended  tax  results.  There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  among 
the  tax  professionals  that  some  such 
rules  are  necessary  but  there  is  not 
consensus  as  to  whether  these  should 
or  should  not  be  part  of  the  definition 
of  stock,  or  exactly  what  the  rules 
should  be. 

Our  conclusion  has  been  that  the 
bill  as  introduced  should  simply  not 
attempt  to  resolve  this  question,  in  the 
belief  that  introduction  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  further  delayed.  A  final 
resolution  of  the  issue  will  benefit 
from  consideration  by  the  full  tax 
community,  outside  as  well  as  inside 
the  Government,  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate all  comments  on  these  complex 
questions. 

PASSIVE  INVESTMENTS 

In  general,  the  bill  discards  the  limi- 
tation of  present  law  that  subchapter 
S  corporations  may  not  receive  sub- 
stantial passive  investment  income.  An 
exception  applies,  however,  to  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  that  have  pre- 
viously been  subchapter  C  corpora- 
tions and  have  a  substantial  earnings 
and  profits  account.  For  that  limited 
class  of  corporations,  the  passive  in- 
vestment limitation  is  retained. 

This,  like  the  lack  of  resolution  of 
the  one  class  of  stock  issue,  is  more  an 
admission  we  believe  further  consider- 
ation is  necessary  thaai  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  final  policy  that  should 
be  enacted.  So  here,  too,  we  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  the  comments  of  the 
tax  conununity.* 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
the  96th  Congress,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  I  announced  a 
program  for  simplifying  and  improv- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
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enue  Code.  Rather  than  undertake  the 
monumental  task  of  reviewing  the 
entire  code  at  one  time,  we  called  for  a 
series  of  bUls.  each  of  which  would 
deal  with  one  area  of  the  tax  law. 

The  first  such  bill,  enacted  in  1979 
as  Public  Law  96-167,  was  limited  to 
several  rather  technical  changes  sim- 
plifying certain  aspects  of  subtitle  P. 
which  contains  the  procedural  provi- 
sions of  the  code. 

The  next  bill  was  the  Installment 
Sales  Revision  Act  of  1980.  which  com- 
pletely revised  and  improved  the  tax 
treatment  of  an  entire  area  of  com- 
mercial transactions. 

In  this  Congress  our  attention  in  the 
tax  field  has  been  concentrated  on  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  economy.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  valuable  side  product  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  was 
the  substantial  simplification  of  the 
rules  on  capital  cost  recovery  and 
some  simplification  of  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes. 

Now  we  are  introducing  another  sim- 
plification bill  covering  subchapter  S, 
which  deals  with  corporations  taxed 
on  a  passthrough  basis.  The  bill  as  in- 
troduced represents  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  by  the  staffs  of  the 
tax-writing  committees  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  as  well  as  by 
the  Treasury  and  a  number  of  profes- 
sional organizations  and  individuals 
outside  the  Government. 

Subchapter  S  is  an  especially  appro- 
priate subject  for  simplification,  since 
until  now  it  has  presented  many  un- 
necessary traps  for  the  unwary.  We 
hope  that  the  new  legislation  will 
remove  these  traps  and  make  subchap- 
ter S  a  practical  choice  for  businesses 
who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  the  con- 
stant professional  tax  monitoring  re- 
quired by  the  present  provisions. 

The  bill  is  also  appropriately  timed. 
The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act, 
which  reduces  the  top  individual  rate 
to  a  level  not  far  from  the  corporate 
rate  and  facilitates  the  use  of  trusts 
for  holding  the  corporate  stock,  will 
make  subchapter  S  attractive  to  many 
more  companies.  Such  businesses 
should  find  the  rules  proposed  in  the 
new  bill  far  easier  to  learn  and  work 
with  than  existing  law. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  profes- 
sional community  will  study  this  pro- 
posal in  depth  and  let  us  have  the  ben- 
efit of  their  comments.  It  is  not  our 
position  that  the  bill  as  introduced  is  a 
final  product  which  should  be  enacted 
Immediately  in  its  present  form.  The 
legislation  involves  several  difficult 
technical  issues  which  might  be  re- 
solved differently.  The  legislative 
process  affords  extensive  opportunity 
for  the  public  to  make  known  its  views 
both  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
individually  and  through  formal  testi- 
mony at  public  hearings.  Such  public 
participation  in  the  process  should  be 
particularly  helpful  on  a  bill  of  this 
type.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2351.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Implement  the 
Agreement  on  the  International  Car- 
riage of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  and  on 
the  special  equipment  to  be  used  for 
such  carriage  (ATP),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

IlfTERIfATIONAI.  CARRIAGE  OF  PERISHABLE 
POODSTUPTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. John  R.  Block,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  International 
Carriage  of  Perishable  Poodstuffg  and 
on  the  special  equipment  to  be  used 
for  such  carriage  (ATP). 

The  agreement  was  developed  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  (ECE).  one  of  the  United  Na- 
tions regional  commissions.  The  ATP 
came  into  force  on  November  21.  1976. 
and  now  has  16  signatories:  France. 
West  Germany,  Spain,  Yugoslavia, 
Denmark,  Austria.  Italy.  Luxembourg, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Finland,  the  United  King- 
dom, Bulgaria,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Its 
primary  objective  is  to  establish  uni- 
form inspection  requirements  for  the 
transportation  equipment  that  moves 
perishable  foodstuffs  across  national 
borders. 

On  March  20.  1980,  the  Senate 
unanimously  approved  U.S.  excision  to 
the  treaty.  However,  before  the  State 
Department  can  actually  sign  this 
treaty,  legislation  must  be  enacted 
that  would  assign  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  treaty  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill. 

More  specifically,  the  agreement  re- 
quires that  insulated,  refrigerated,  or 
heated  transportation  equipment  used 
to  move  perishable  foodstuffs  into 
contracting  states  be  tested,  certified, 
and  marked  to  insure  that  such  equip- 
ment is  properly  insulated  and  capable 
of  maintaining  a  prescribed  tempera- 
ture within  the  equipment. 

Signatory  nations  to  the  agreement 
can  and  frequently  do  impose  national 
law  on  containers  belonging  to  citizens 
on  nonslgnatory  countries.  Although 
American-owned  and  operated  equip- 
ment consistently  exceeds  the  ATP 
standards  amd  specifications,  the  fail- 
ure of  this  country  to  become  a  signa- 
tory to  the  agreement  has  many  times 
resulted  in  our  equipment  being  sub- 
ject to  harrassment  and  transporta- 
tion delays  by  signatory  governments 
having  slight  variances  with  the 
United  States  in  their  specification  re- 
quirements. 

As  a  signatory,  the  United  States  can 
Invoke  article  5  which  exempts  con- 
tainers engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
with  sea  crossings  greater  than  150  kil- 
ometers. Since  this  exemption  would 
apply   to   all   U.S.   containers,   future 


harassment  by  other  contracting  par- 
ties under  the  agreement  would  be  un- 
likely. 

In  addition,  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  becomes  a  signatory  to  the 
agreement  and  the  Department  sets 
up  the  testing  and  certification  pro- 
gram, manufacturers,  owners,  and  op- 
erators of  U.S.  transport  equipment 
can  have  their  equipment  tested  and 
certified  in  the  United  States  with  the 
assurance  that  the  U.S.-issued  certifi- 
cates will  be  recognized  by  all  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ATP 
does  not  mandate  that  all  tempera- 
ture-controlled containers  be  ATP  cer- 
tified. This  legislation  will  simply 
enable  container  manufacturers  and 
contalnership  operators  to  obtain  ATP 
certification  if  it  is  needed  for  oper- 
ation in  Europe. 

Finally,  as  a  signatory  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  will  also  be 
able  to  veto  any  proposed  changes  to 
the  agreement  that  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  original  transmittal  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
printed  In  the  Recori)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2351 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  Hoxue  of 
Revreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Car- 
riage of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  Act". 

PIIfDIlfCS  AlfD  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(a)  The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
United  Nations,  participated  In  development 
of  the  ECE  Agreement  on  the  International 
Carriage  of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  and  on 
the  Special  Equipment  to  be  used  for  such 
Carriage  (ATP),  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
■'Agreement": 

(b)  The  Agreement  requires  that  equip- 
ment involved  in  international  carriage  be 
inspected,  tested,  and  certified  to  specified 
standards  and  that  perishable  foodstuffs  be 
maintained  at  specified  temperatures  during 
carriage; 

(c)  This  Act  will  make  it  possible  for 
equipment  in  the  United  States  to  be  in- 
spected, tested,  and  certified  in  accordance 
with  the  Agreement  arid  the  standards  spec- 
ified therein;  and 

(d)  This  Act  will  improve  the  conditions 
for  preservation  of  the  quality  of  perishable 
foodstuffs  during  transport,  particularly  in 
international  trade,  which  will  serve  to  pro- 
tect existing  trade  and  promote  expansion 
of  trade  in  perishable  foodstuffs. 

DEriRrnoNS 

Skc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "Agreement"  means  the 
Agreement  on  the  International  Carriage  of 
Perishable  Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special 
Equipment  to  be  used  for  such  Carriage 
(ATP),  and  the  Annexes  and  Appendices 
thereto,  done  at  Geneva.  September  1,  1970, 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  of  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  The  term  "contracting  party"  means 
any  country  which  is  eligible  under  Article  9 
of  the  Agreement  and  has  complied  with 
the  terms  of  said  article. 

(c)  The  term  "equipment"  means  the  spe- 
cial transport  equipment  as  defined  In 
Annex  1  of  the  Agreement  Including  but  not 
limited  to  railway  cars,  trucks,  trailers,  semi- 
trailers, and  intermodal  freight  containers 
which  are  insulated  only,  or  Insulated  and 
equipped  with  a  refrigerating,  mechanically 
refrigerating,  or  heating  appliance. 

(d)  The  term  "perishable  foodstuffs" 
means  quick  (deep)-frozen  and  frozen  food 
products  listed  in  Annex  2  and  food  prod- 
ucts listed  in  Atmex  3  of  the  Agreement. 

(e)  The  term  "International  carriage" 
means  transportation  of  perishable  food- 
stuffs loaded  In  equipment  in  the  territory 
of  any  country  and  unloaided  In  the  terri- 
tory of  another  country  which  is  a  contract- 
ing party,  where  such  transportation  Is  by: 

(l)rall, 

(2)  road, 

(3)  any  combination  of  rail  and  road,  or 

(4)  sea  crossing  of  less  than  150  km.  If  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  one  or  more  land  Jour- 
neys as  referred  to  in  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above, 
and  shipped  In  the  same  equipment  used  for 
such  land  joumey(s)  without  transloadlng. 

(f)  The  term  "United  SUtes"  means  the 
fifty  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  America  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  AORICUI.TURE 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  the  competent  authority  to  Implement 
the  Agreement  In  order  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  specified  therein 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to— 

(a)  designate  appropriate  organizations  to 
inspect  and/or  test  equipment; 

(b)  issue  certificates  of  compliance  In  ac- 
cordance with  Annex  1,  Appendix  1,  para- 
graph 4  of  the  Agreement; 

(c)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  implement  the  Agree- 
ment and  administer  this  Act; 

(d)  make  periodic  onsite  Inspections  of  fa- 
cilities and  procedures  used  by  those  seek- 
ing certification  and  by  organizations  de- 
signed to  test  and/or  inspect  equipment 
under  this  Act; 

(e)  require  submission  of  reports  by  those 
seeking  certification  and  by  organizations 
designated  to  test  and/or  inspect  equipment 
under  this  Act; 

(f)  require  maintenance  of  records  by 
those  seeking  certification  and  by  organiza- 
tions designated  to  test  and/or  inspect 
equipment  under  this  Act,  such  records  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  upon  re- 
quest; 

(g)  inform  contracting  parties,  through 
the  Secretary  of  SUte,  of  all  general  meas- 
ures taken  in  connection  with  the  Imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Agreement;  and 

(h)  take  such  other  action  as  may  t}e  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  Implement  the  Agree- 
ment or  administer  this  Act. 

DUTIES  or  THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  SUte.  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
may  take  such  action  as  may  be  considered 
appropriate  to  assert  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  Agreement. 

PEES  POR  TKSTHfG  AlfD  INSPECTION 

Sec.  6.  Any  organization  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Inspect  or  test 


equipment  may  esUbllsh  reasonable  fees  to 
cover  the  costs  of  inspection  or  testing,  such 
fees  to  be  payable  directly  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  those  seeking  Inspection  or  testing. 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  starting  October  1, 
1982,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  are  as  necessary  but  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  per  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C..  Apnl  16,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington^  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
is  a  draft  bill  to  implement  the  Agreement 
on  the  International  Carriage  of  Perishable 
Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special  Equipment  to 
be  Used  For  Such  Carriage  (ATP).  That 
Agreement  was  developed  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
a  subsidiary  body  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Senate  ratified  the  Agreement  by  unan- 
imous vote  on  March  20,  1980. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends the  draft  bill  be  enacted. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  have  prime  responsibility 
within  the  U.S.  Government  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  and  Implementation  of  the 
Agreement.  In  essence,  the  Secretary  would 
set  up  a  program  whereby  manufacturers 
and  owners  of  refrigerated  ocean-going  con- 
tainers could  have  their  equipment  Inspect- 
ed, tested,  and  certified  to  the  standards  in 
the  Agreement,  for  operation  In  Europe. 
Such  Inspections  wlU  be  performed  by  pri- 
vate firms  licensed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  would  be  author- 
ized to  take  such  actions  as  required  to 
assert  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  the  Agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  draft  bill,  we  have  at- 
tached a  section-by-section  analysis  which 
provides  further  deUil  and  rationale  for  the 
bill. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  require  mini- 
mal additional  budget  authority  for  the 
USDA  to  administer  the  Act.  as  indicated  In 
section  6  of  the  analysis. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presenUtion  of  this  proposed  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

An  identica]  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

A  bill  to  Implement  the  Agreement  on  the 
International  Carriage  of  Perishable 
Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special  Equipment 
to  be  Used  For  Such  Carriage  (ATP),  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Car- 
riage of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  Act." 

SEC  2.  DEFINmONS 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(a)  "Agreement"  means  the  Agreement  on 
the  International  Carriage  of  Perishable 
Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special  Equipment  to 
be  Used  for  Such  Carriage  (ATP),  and  the 


Annexes  and  Appendices  thereto,  done  at 
Geneva,  September  1,  1970,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  of  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  "Contracting  Party"  means  any  sUte 
which:  (1)  is  a  member  of  the  Ek;onomIc 
Commission  for  Europe,  or  Is  associated 
with  it  imder  paragraphs  8  or  11  of  its  terms 
of  reference,  and  (2)  has  become  a  Contract- 
ing Party  to  the  Agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  9  of  the  Agreement. 

(c)  "equipment"  means  the  special  trans- 
port equipment  as  defined  In  Annex  1  of  the 
Agreement,  to  Include  railroad  cars,  truclcs. 
trailers,  semi-trailers,  and  Intermodal 
freight  conUIners  which  are  insulated  only, 
or  Insulated  and  equipped  with  a  refrigerat- 
ing, mechanically  refrigerating,  or  heating 
appliance. 

(d)  "perishable  foodstuffs"  means  fresh 
and  frozen  food  products  which  must  be 
mainUined  at  specified  temt>eratures  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  product  quality 
and  prolonging  storage  life,  and  includes  all 
those  specific  foodstuffs  listed  In  Annexes  2 
and  3  of  the  Agreement. 

(e)  "International  carriage"  means  trans- 
porUtion  of  perishable  foodstuffs  loaded  In 
equipment  in  the  territory  of  any  sUte  and 
unloaded  In  the  territory  of  another  sUte 
which  Is  a  contracting  party,  where  such 
transporutlon  is  by: 

(l)rail, 

(2)  road, 

(3)  any  combination  of  rail  and  road,  or 

(4)  sea  crossing  of  less  than  150  lun.  If  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  one  or  more  land  jour- 
neys as  referred  to  In  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above, 
and  shipped  In  the  same  equipment  used  for 
such  land  joumey(s)  without  transloadlng. 

(f)  "United  SUtes"  means  the  several 
sUtes  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  United 
SUtes  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC.  s.  appucation  of  the  agreement 

(a)  The  Agreement  requires  that  equip- 
ment involved  In  International  carriage  be 
inspected  and  tested  to  specified  standards, 
and  that  the  perishable  foodstuffs  trans- 
ported be  maintained  at  specified  tempera- 
tures. 

(b)  This  Act  provides  for  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Government,  whereby 
manufacturers  and  owners  of  equipment  In 
the  United  SUtes  may  have  their  equip- 
ment inspected  and  tested  to  the  standards 
In  the  Agreement. 

(c)  The  United  States  at  the  time  of  de- 
posit of  Its  Instrument  of  accession  wUl,  in 
accordance  with  the  option  available  under 
Article  10  of  the  Agreement,  declare  that 
the  Agreement  does  not  apply  to  carriage  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SEC  4.  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall: 

(a)  have  basic  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  and  for  implemenUtion 
of  the  Agreement  by  the  U.S.  Government; 

(b)  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  develop  and  Issue 
regulations  which  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to. 

(1)  procedures  for  inspecting  and  testing 
equipment  in  accordance  with  the  Agree- 
ment, 

(2)  provisions  for  delegating  to  any  public 
or  private  organization  which  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  the  functions  of  inspec- 
tion  and   testing   of   equipment;    also   the 
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name  and  address  of  each  such  organiza- 
tion, together  with  the  functions  delegated, 
the  period  of  delegation,  and  the  organiza 
Uon's  schedule  of  fees,  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  otherwise  pub- 
lished as  appropriate;  such  organizations 
may  be  required  by  regulation  to  maintain 
records  which  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  upon  request:  and 

(3)  delineation  of  the  responsibilities  of 
manufacturers  and  owners  of  equipment 
which  participate  in  the  program: 

(c)  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  inform 
the  other  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Agree- 
ment of  all  general  measures  taken  In  con- 
nection with  implementation  of  the  Agree- 
ment; and 

(d)  take  such  other  action  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  to  implement 
the  Agreement. 

8EC.  S.  DtTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may 
take  such  action  as  he  may  consider  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  assert  and  protect  the 
righU  of  the  United  States  under  the  Agree- 
ment. 

SEC.  «.  AtTHORIZATION  AND  APPROPRIATION 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

[Sectlon-By-Sectlon  Analysis) 

IimRMATiONAL  Carriage  op  Perishable 

PooDSTUPPS  Act 

Section   2.   This  section   provides  defini 
tlons  for  "Agreement."  "Contracting  Party." 
"equipment."        "perishable       foodstuffs, 
"international      carriage,"      and      "United 
States."  as  those  terms  are  used  in  the  Act. 

Section  3(a).  This  section  sets  forth  the 
two  basic  requirements  of  the  Agreement, 
(1)  that  equipment  must  be  inspected  and 
tested  to  certain  standards,  and  (2)  the  food- 
stuffs transported  must  be  kept  at  specified 
temperatures. 

Section  3(b).  This  section  points  out  that 
the  inspection  and  testing  program  is  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Since  the  Agreement  is  one  between  govern- 
ments, it  is  inherent  that  basic  responsibil- 
ity for  such  programs  be  vested  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  Contracting  Party  Also,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Act  does  not  make 
It  mandatory  that  equipment  of  U.S.  regis- 
try be  inspected  and  tested.  Rather,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  manufactur- 
ers and  owners  of  equipment  who  may  need 
such  inspection  and  testing,  and  resulting 
certification,  for  operation  in  Europe. 

Section  3(c).  This  section  provides  that,  as 
regards  the  United  States,  the  Act  does  not 
apply  to  domestic  transport  operations.  The 
Article  10  referred  to  was  placed  in  the 
Agreement  at  the  behest  of  the  United 
States,  as  we  had  no  need  or  desire  to  apply 
the  Agreement  to  transport  operations  In 
the  U.S.  The  Agreement  was  developed  by 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  pri- 
marily to  apply  to  transportation  in  Europe. 

Section  4<a).  This  section  designates  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  key  official 
within  the  U.S.  Government  to  have  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  Act  and  imple- 
menting the  Agreement. 

Section  4(b).  This  section  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regulations 
covering  procedures  for  inspection  and  test- 
ing of  equipment.  Further,  this  section  au- 
thorizes  the   Secretary    to   delegate   those 


functions  to  public  or  private  organizations. 
In  addition,  the  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  specify  the  responsibilities  of  manu- 
facturers tund  owners  of  equipment  involved. 

Section  4(c).  This  section  requires,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  6.  paragraph  1.  of  the 
Agreement,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture keep  other  Contracting  Parties  in- 
formed of  the  general  measures  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  implementing  the 
Agreement. 

Section  4(d).  This  section  provides  author- 
ization to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  any  other  actions  as  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  Agreement. 

Section  5.  This  section  gives  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  actions,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  required  in  connection  with  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  Contracting 
Party  to  the  Agreement.  Mainly,  this  func- 
tion would  involve  communicating  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
the  official  views  of  the  U.S.  concerning  ap- 
plication of  the  Agreement,  recommended 
revisions,  and  related  issues. 

Section  6.  This  section  provides  for  fund- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  the  Act.  The  office  within  the 
USDA  which  would  handle  that  function 
would  t>e  relatively  small,  consisting  of 
three  persons;  One  professional  engineer,  an 
assistant,  and  a  secretary. 

Actual  costs  for  inspection  and  testing  of 
equipment,  including  construction  and  oper 
ation  of  test  facilities,  will  be  borne  by  in- 
dustry. 

Manufacturers  and  operators  of  ocean- 
going refrigerated  containers  have  ex- 
pressed an  urgent  need  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired certification  to  remain  competitive 
with  foreign  manufacturers  and  carriers. 
Therefore,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  pro- 
gram be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible 
with  proportionate  funding  for  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1981,  and  full  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1983.« 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

POOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENSMEirrS  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide States  with  the  option  of  estab- 
lishing their  own  nutritional  assist- 
ance programs  in  place  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Porestry,  I 
constsuitly  hear  of  the  need  for  great- 
er flexibility  in  the  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  This  ap- 
proach will  grant  significant  latitude 
to  the  States  to  tailor  their  own  nutri- 
tional assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bold,  new  ap- 
proach to  nutritional  assistance  which 
merits  the  careful  consideration  and 
support  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  similar 
In  concept  to  the  block  grant  approach 
considered  in  the  Senate  sevenU  years 
ago  sponsored  by  Senator  Bellmon. 

We  need  not  be  confined  to  the  de- 
bates of  the  past  as  to  how  to  manage 
the  food  stamp  program  and  control 


its  spiraling  cost.  Providing  the  States 
with  the  discretion  on  how  to  operate 
their  programs  will  enable  those 
States  which  wish  to  strike  out  in  a 
new  direction  the  option  to  do  so  with- 
out any  coercion  to  those  States  who 
do  not  want  to  take  such  initiatives. 
This  optional  block  grant  approach 
allows  federalism  to  work  at  its  best, 
with  maximum  State  flexibility. 

The  total  level  of  funding  for  States 
which  continue  under  the  Federal 
system  and  for  those  which  adopt  the 
block  grant  approach  is  predicated  on 
an  authorization  level  of  $10,367  bil- 
lion—as assumed  in  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1983  budget  request. 

States  which  remain  under  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  program  will  also  have 
additional  flexibility  under  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill.  At  the  same  time, 
they  will  be  subject  to  more  account- 
ability for  Federal  dollars.  The  rate  of 
overissuances  in  the  current  program. 
10.5  percent,  must  not  continue  unad- 
dressed.  States  which  continue  under 
the  federal  system  would  be  required 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government 
for  all  errors  in  overissuances.  State 
workfare  programs  would  be  required 
for  able-bodied  recipients.  Measures  to 
reduce  the  program's  vulnerability  to 
fraud  are  also  Included. 

For  States  continuing  under  the  fed- 
eral system,  it  should  also  be  empha- 
sized that  very  few  recipients  will  ex- 
perience reduction  in  benefits  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  when  these  measures  are  sched- 
uled to  take  effect.  Benefit  levels  are 
scheduled  to  increase  each  October  1, 
under  current  law.  If  reforms  can  be 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  October 
1— as  I  am  proposing— the  net  impact 
on  households  will  be  marginal,  and 
rarely  result  in  an  actual  decrease  in 
benefits  received.  Rather,  benefit  in- 
creases would  be  lessened.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  I  believe  are  a  sensitive 
approach  to  the  reality  of  our  current 
budgetary  situation. 

OPTIONAL  BLOCK  GRANT 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  a  block 
grant  for  Puerto  Rico  established  at 
$825  million  annually.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, States  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  same  percentage  of  funding 
during  fiscal  year  1983  which  they  re- 
ceived during  the  12  months  ending 
March  31.  1982.  in  the  form  of  a  block 
grant. 

For  instance,  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina  currently  issues  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  of  all  food 
stamp  benefits  issued  outside  Puerto 
Rico.  Under  my  proposal.  North  Caro- 
lina would  have  the  option  of  receiving 
3  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  au- 
thorization level— excluding  the  por- 
tion already  designated  for  Puerto 
Rico— to  operate  a  food  assistance  pro- 
gram of  its  own  design  in  lieu  of  the 
Federal  food  stamp  program. 
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The  administration's  non-Puerto 
Rico  funding  for  fiscal  year  1983  is 
$9,541.7  million— the  non-Puerto  Rico 
funding  during  fiscal  year  1982  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $10.3  bil- 
lion—this reduction  is  approximately 
$800  million— less  than  9  percent  re- 
duction from  fiscal  year  1982  levels. 

Maximum  flexibility  would  be  grant- 
ed to  each  State  to  establish  nutrition- 
al assistance  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  that  State.  Regula- 
tory involvement  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  be  minimal.  The 
Etepartment  would  not  be  permitted  to 
override  State  plans  of  operation 
which  meet  the  guidelines  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  General  Accoimting  Office 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations of  the  use  of  fimds  received 
by  the  States  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  legislation.  Provisions  incor- 
porated in  last  year's  block  grants 
against  discrimination,  prohibiting  use 
of  funds  for  construction  purposes, 
and  requirements  for  legislative  in- 
volvement within  the  States  are  in- 
corporated in  the  legislation  as  well. 
Indeed,  the  formula  for  the  grant  and 
its  basic  structure  are  modeled  after 
the  block  grant  provisions  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  However,  participation  in  the 
low-income  nutritional  assistance 
block  grant  would  be  optional  at  the 
discretion  of  each  State. 

In  addition  to  this  major  reform, 
this  legislation  would  establish  in- 
creased flexibility  for  those  States 
which  do  continue  to  operate  imder 
the  Federal  program. 

I  have  received  nimierous  comments 
from  local  and  State  administrators 
who  have  suggested  many  of  the  provi- 
sions which  are  included  within  this 
bill.  Others  have  been  recommended 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
decided  up>on  after  consultation  with 
the  Librpjy  of  Congress  to  make  the 
food  stamp  program  more  compatible 
with  the  aid  to  families  of  dependent 
children  program. 

This  legislation  Includes  alternative 
means  for  accomplishing  the  $2.3  bil- 
lion In  savings  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget.  While  I  sup- 
port the  administration's  total  budget 
level  reductions  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  specific  recom- 
mendations can  be  tailored  in  such  a 
way  to  save  tax  dollars  with  less  ad- 
verse impact  on  recipients  who  are 
truly  in  need  of  assistance. 

Among  the  major  proposals  for  cost 
savings  are: 

Requiring  States  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  errors 
which  result  in  overissuances  of  food 
stamp  coupons  for  households.  The 
national  overissuance  error  rate  of 
10.5  percent  among  States  is  unaccept- 
ably  high,  especially  in  comparison  to 
the  lower  error  rates  in  programs  in 
which  the  States  share  a  percentage  of 


the  benefit  costs— such  as  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  and  med- 
icaid, 7.3  percent  and  5  percent  respec- 
tively. This  proposal  results  In  no  re- 
duction In  benefits  to  individuals,  but 
rather  requires  greater  State  account- 
ability and  repayment  for  errors.  With 
Federal  program  costs  of  $9.5  billion  in 
the  50  States  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
almost  $1  billion  will  be  lost  to  errors 
unless  this  proposal  is  adopted.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration's  proposal  to 
establish  reimbursement  for  errors 
above  3  percent  Is  unnecessarily  le- 
nient. 

Changing  the  basis  of  the  scheduled 
October  indexing  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan.  Current  law  requires  Indexing  of 
the  thrifty  food  plan  on  October  1, 
1982,  based  on  the  21  months  ending 
June  30,  1982.  I  would  propose  to  base 
that  Indexing  on  the  18  months 
ending  March  31.  1982.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  proposal  will 
result  In  less  of  an  Increase,  rather 
than  an  actual  reduction,  In  benefits. 
Indeed,  In  order  to  cushion  the  Impact 
of  £dl  reductions,  I  am  proposing  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  Implementation  so  that 
the  Indexing  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
will  substantially  offset  the  practical 
Impact  on  recipients.  Benefits  will 
thus  be  Increased  by  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  under  current  law, 
but  very  few  recipients  wlU  receive  any 
nominal  reduction  in  benefits. 

Lowering  the  gross  income  limit 
from  130  percent  to  100  percent  of  the 
Income  proverty  guidelines.  While  the 
action  taken  last  year  to  restrict  pro- 
gram participation  to  those  below  130 
percent  of  poverty  was  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  limitation  should  be  lowered  to 
the  poverty  level  Itself.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  gross  Income  test 
adopted  last  year  did  not  apply  to 
households  with  elderly  or  disabled 
members,  and  my  proposal  would  not 
alter  those  separate  Income  guidelines. 

Requiring  each  State  to  Implement  a 
workfare  program  for  able-bodied  food 
stamp  recipients,  or,  in  lieu  of  Imple- 
menting workfare,  reimbursing  the 
Federal  Government  for  5  percent  of 
the  benefits  Issued  within  that  State. 
It  Is  certainly  clear  that  American  tax- 
payers do  not  begrudge  paying  for 
food  assistance  for  households  who 
are  tnily  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. However,  the  continued  and 
prolonged  presence  of  able-bodied  per- 
sons on  the  food  stamp  rolls  cannot  be 
afforded. 

Lowering  the  earned  Income  deduc- 
tion from  18  percent  of  earnings  to  15 
percent  of  eamings.  While  the  Depart- 
ment's statistics  indicate  that  house- 
holds are  overcompensated  for  work- 
related  expenses,  I  believe  that  the 
bulk  of  savings  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration's recommended  total 
elimination  can  more  wisely  be  accom- 
plished through  other  proposals  out- 
lined above. 


Increasing  the  benefit  reduction  rate 
from  present  30  percent  to  33.3  per- 
cent. This  is  the  amount  by  which 
benefits  are  reduced  for  each  addition- 
al dollar  of  Income  received  by  the 
household.  The  benefit  reduction  rate 
is  supposed  to  be  that  percentage  of 
Income  which  is  si>ent  on  food.  The  30- 
percent  figure  was  arrived  at  many 
years  ago  as  a  roimding  down  from 
one-third  of  household  Income.  The 
benefit  reduction  rate  is  a  reasonable 
focus  for  reform,  but  I  believe  that 
33.3  percent  is  both  a  more  accurate 
and  preferable  figure  than  the  35  per- 
cent recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Counting  the  value  of  energy  assist- 
ance received  by  food  stamp  house- 
holds as  income.  The  financial  situa- 
tion of  food  stamp  households  is  cur- 
rently imderstated  by  excluding  the 
value  of  energy  assistance  benefits 
paid  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  house- 
hold. 

Eliminating  the  $10  mlnimimi  bene- 
fit currently  available  to  one-  and  two- 
person  households.  Current  law  pro- 
vides that  one-  and  two-person  same 
households  may  receive  $10  In  benefits 
If  they  are  eligible  to  participate  even 
if  they  are  actually  entitled  to  only  $2, 
$5  or  so  per  month.  Indeed,  50  percent 
of  all  minimimi  benefit  households 
were  actually  entitled  to  no  benefits 
and  yet  received  $10  anyway.  This 
amendment  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  $10  minimum  and  provide  no  more 
than  the  exact  amoimt  to  which  the 
household  Is  due. 

Other  proposals,  specifically  aimed 
at  areas  of  fraud,  are: 

Establishing,  at  State  option,  sys- 
tems for  recovering  overpayments  In 
food  stamps  through  offset  procedures 
against  both  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
funds and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  which  might  otherwise 
be  due  to  recipients  or  former  recipi- 
ents. Present  law  provides  for  means 
of  collecting  overissuances  from 
households  who  continue  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  through  offset- 
ting future  benefits  to  recover  the 
overissuance.  However,  households 
who  are  no  longer  participating  in  the 
program  are  often  not  forced  to  repay 
such  overissuances.  This  provision 
would  permit  States  to  recover  such 
overissuances  through  the  Federal  tax 
system  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  parallels  a  similar 
provision  adopted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
which  required  such  offsets  for  delin- 
quent child  support  payments  in  the 
AFDC  program. 

Prohibiting  an  Increase  In  food 
stamp  benefits  as  a  result  of  income 
lost  in  other  programs  due  to  a  penal- 
ty. Benefit  levels  in  the  food  stamp 
program  are  primarily  a  fimctlon  of 
Income.  At  the  present  time  when  an 
AFDC  household's  income  is  reduced 
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In  order  to  collect  a  prior  overlssuance 
due  to  fraud,  food  stamp  benefits  are 
actually  increased.  Several  SUte  inves- 
tigators have  noted  that  this  anomaly 
serves  to  undermine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  AFDC  sanction  and  to  increase 
food  stamp  costs. 

Establishing  minimum  disqualifica- 
tion periods  for  stores  which  violate 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act.  Presently  stores 
which  sell  ineligible  merchandise  for 
food  stamps  are  suspended  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  for  as  little 
as  30  to  90  days.  Over  half  of  the  in- 
spections made  by  the  Office  of  Com- 
pliance of  the  Department  of  Agricxil- 
ture  notice  that  retail  store  fraud  Is 
Just  as  serious  as  recipient  fraud.  Upon 
a  first  violation,  a  store  would  t)e  sus- 
pended for  6  months  to  5  years,  12 
months  to  10  years  for  a  second  viola- 
tion, or  permanently  for  a  third  viola- 
tion, or  any  violation  involving  traf- 
ficking in  food  stamp  coupons  or  au- 
thorization to  purchase  cards. 

Elstabllshlng  expedited  services"  as 
a  State  option,  for  food  stamp  appli- 
cants, and  eliminating  current  Federal 
requirement  for  expedited  services 
provisions.  Many  States  experience 
both  significant  fraud  and  administra- 
tive difficulties  from  having  to  process 
and  Issue  benefits  to  some  recipients 
within  3  days  as  required  under  expe- 
dited services  provisions  of  current 
law.  This  legislation  would  remove  this 
requirement  and  establish  Instead  a 
State  option  with  income  and  assets 
guidelines  for  eligibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summa- 
ry of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  R«cord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Food  Stamp  Act  AjfXKDioifTS  or  1983 

(SuMMAXT  or  Provisions) 

TTTLZ  I — Dsmnnoifs 

Section  101.  Olne-out  establlshmenta. 
Ellmliuite  the  eligibility  of  restauranu  to 
redeem  food  st»mp8  (currently  permitted 
for  some  elderly  and  disabled  participants) 

Section  102.  Households.  Defines  house- 
hold u  any  Individual  or  group  of  Individ- 
uals who  live  together  and  purchase  food 
and  prepare  meals  for  home  consumption. 
Elderly  and  disabled  parents  would  continue 
to  be  permitted  to  apply  as  separate  house 
holds.  States  would  be  rranted  the  option  of 
establishing  criteria  for  Individuals  who  live 
together  to  demonstrate  that  they  do  not 
purchase  food  or  prepare  meals  together. 

Section  103.  Street  vendors  and  specialty 
shops.  Restricts  house-to-house  trade 
routes— so-called  "rolling  stores'— to  rural 
areas:  would  be  eliminated  in  urban  areas. 

Eliminates  specialty  shops  which  sell  pre- 
dominantly one  food  product  line,  for  In- 
stance, bakeries,  seafood  and  meat  markets. 

Section  104.  Sale  of  accessory,  snack,  or 
dessert  food  Items.  Adds  snack  and  dessert 
food  Items  to  the  list  of  Items  excluded  from 
food  sales  when  determining  eligibility  of 
retail  stores  to  participate  In  the  program. 

Section  105.  Thrifty  food  plans.  Changes 
the  base  period  for  updating  the  thrifty 
food  plan  In  October  of  each  year  to  the  18 


months  ending  March  31.  1083.  the  12 
months  ending  March  SI.  1983.  and  the  15 
months  ending  June  30,  1084. 

TrrLS  II— D.IGIBLC  HOnSBHOLOS 

Section  201.  Income  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity. Lowers  from  130  percent  to  100  percent 
of  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  the  gross 
Income  limit  for  most  food  stamp  house- 
holds. Households  containing  an  elderly  or 
disabled  member  would  continue  under  the 
current  income  limitation. 

Section  202.  Nonrecurring  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. Counts  nonrecurring  lump-sum  pay- 
ments as  Income  In  the  month  received. 
Amounts  above  100  percent  of  poverty 
would  be  applied  toward  future  months  to 
determine  length  of  Ineligibility. 

Section  203.  Energy  Assistance  PaymenU. 
Energy  assistance  (Federal,  State,  and  local) 
would  be  counted  as  Income  by  households 
receiving  such  assistance. 

Section  204.  Standard  deductions.  Index- 
ing of  the  standard  deduction- presently 
$85— would  be  eliminated  rather  than  re- 
suming on  July  1.  1983,  as  permitted  under 
current  law. 

Section  205.  Earned  Income  deductions. 
Lower  from  18  percent  to  15  percent  the 
earned  Income  deduction. 

Section  206.  Payment  of  excess  shelter  ex- 
penses. Requires  the  use  of  actual  paid  utili- 
ty expenses,  rather  than  a  standard  utility 
deduction,  when  determining  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels. 

Section  207.  Adjustment  of  excess  shelter 
expense  deductions,  indexing  of  the  depend- 
ent care/excess  shelter  expense  deduction  — 
presently  $115— would  be  eliminated  rather 
than  resuming  on  July  1,  1083,  as  permitted 
under  current  law. 

Section  208.  Social  Security  Act  resources 
test.  States  would  have  the  option  of  using 
( 1 )  the  assets  test  from  the  SSI  program  for 
households  containing  elderly  and  disabled, 
and  (2)  the  AFDC  asseU  test  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  food  stamp  caseload. 

Section  309.  Resource  regulations.  Elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
follow  regulations  In  force  on  June  1,  1977 
when  setting  assets  limitations  for  food 
stamp  households,  and  thus  allow  for  updat- 
ing regulations  and  coordinating  with  other 
programs,  such  as  AFDC. 

Section  310.  Financial  resources.  Limits 
the  property  which  a  participating  house- 
hold may  exclude  from  being  counted  as  re- 
sources to  one  home  and  surrounding  lot 
(not  to  exceed  10  acres  in  a  rural  area). 
Would  also  establish  compatible  treatment 
with  AFDC  program  by  counting  the  cash 
value  of  life  Instirance  policies,  any  pension 
program,  and  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts owned  by  applicants  and  recipients 
as  assets  available  to  the  household. 

TITLX  III— BLIOIBILmr  DIsqUAUnCATIOHS 

Section  301.  Expanded  Job  search.  Author- 
izes Job  search  at  the  time  of  application  for 
beneflU. 

Section  303.  Period  of  Ineligibility.  In- 
creases from  sixty  days  to  six  months  the 
disqualification  period  from  participating  in 
the  program  for  households  voluntarily 
quitting  a  job. 

Section  303.  Public  employee  strikers.  Es- 
tablishes that  public  employee  strikers  who 
are  terminated  from  their  employment  be- 
cause of  their  participation  In  an  Illegal 
strike  be  deemed  to  have  voluntarily  quit 
their  jobs,  and  would  thus  be  Ineligible  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  for 
six  months,  as  specified  In  section  303. 

Section  304.  Parents  and  caretakers  of 
children.  Requires  that  a  second  parent  In  a 


household  register  for  work  when  the 
youngest  child  reaches  age  8.  Currently  the 
second  parent  is  not  required  to  register 
until  the  child  reaches  age  18. 

Section  305.  College  students.  Eliminates 
from  eligibility  to  participate  all  college  stu- 
dents between  18  and  80  who  are  mentally 
and  physically  fit. 

Section  308.  Hours  of  employment.  In- 
creases from  30  hours  per  week  to  150  hours 
per  month  the  minimum  number  of  hours 
of  work  which  would  exempt  a  head  of 
household  from  registering  for  work. 

Section  307.  Aliens.  Requires  that  all 
Income  and  assets  of  an  Ineligible  alien 
count  In  a  household's  eligibility  process, 
not  just  a  pro-rata  share  as  under  current 
law. 

TrrUC  IV— ISSITAMO  AMD  USX  OP  COtrPONB 

Section  401.  Cash  change.  Eliminates  the 
issuance  of  cash  change  for  amounts  less 
than  $1.00  (already  prohibited  for  amounts 
over  $1.00). 

TITLB  V— VALITB  OP  AIXOTMSIIT 

Section  501.  Benefit  reduction  rate.  In- 
creases from  30  percent  to  33.3  percent  the 
benefit  reduction  rate,  the  amount  by  which 
food  stamp  benefits  are  reduced  for  each  ad- 
ditional dollar  of  counted  income. 

Section  503.  Minimum  allotment.  Elimi- 
nates the  $10  minimum  benefit  for  one  and 
two  person  households  provided  under  cur- 
rent law.  Households  would  receive  no  more 
than  the  exact  amount  to  which  they  are 
entitled— the  same  as  households  larger 
than  one  and  two  person  households. 

Section  503.  Income  for  other  purposes. 
Removes  the  current  law  prohibition  on 
counting  food  stamps  as  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  or  benefit 
levels  In  other  programs.  Also  permits  tax- 
ation of  benefits  wrongfully  received. 

Section  504.  Value  of  allotment  for  Initial 
month.  Clarifies  that  pro-rating  of  benefits 
for  households  also  applies  In  any  month  of 
recertlflcatlon.  Pro-rating  Is  already  provid- 
ed for  initial  month  of  participation  in  the 
program. 

Section  505.  Noncompliance  with  other 
programs.  Prohibits  foods  stamp  households 
from  receiving  an  Increase  in  benefits  as  the 
result  of  reduction  In  Income  from  another 
welfare  or  public  assistance  program  caused 
by  failure  to  comply  with  requirements  of 
the  other  program. 

TTTLB  TI— APPROVAL  OP  RETAIL  POOD  STORES 

Section  601.  Renewal  of  certificates  of  ap- 
proval. Establishes  license  fee  for  retail 
stores  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram of  1%  of  food  stamp  redemptions  on 
$100.  whichever  Is  greater.  States  operating 
workfare  programs  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  50%  of  the  amount  collected  to  be 
used  for  expenses  associated  with  operating 
a  workfare  program. 

Section  603.  Bonds.  Establishes  the  re- 
quirement that  retail  stores  be  bonded  to 
cover  the  value  of  coupons  which  they 
accept  and  redeem  In  violation  of  the  law. 

TITLE  VII— AOMIlf  ISTRATION 

Section  701.  Approval  of  State  plan  of  op- 
eration. Prohibits  the  Secretary  from  re- 
quiring States  to  submit  all  printed  material 
for  approval  before  use  by  a  State. 

Section  703.  Points  and  hours  of  certifica- 
tion and  Issuance.  Eliminates  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  establish  regulations  for 
locations  and  hours  of  operation  for  certifi- 
cation and  issuance  offices  within  each 
SUte. 

Section  703.  Eligibility  determinations. 
Requires  States  to  verify  Income  and  house- 
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hold  size,  and  other  factors  which  by  regula- 
tion the  Secretary  may  require.  Also  per- 
mits SUtes  to  verify  additional  factors,  at 
State  discretion. 

Section  704.  Representation  of  Individuals. 
Restricts  recipients  for  whom  "authorized 
representatives "  are  permitted  to  heads  of 
household  who  are  elderly,  blind,  disabled, 
or  employed  full  time. 

Section  705.  Disclosure  of  Information. 
Permits  the  disclosure  of  the  name,  address, 
and  benefit  amounts  of  household  receiving 
food  stamps. 

Section  706.  Expedited  coupon  issuance. 
Eliminates  the  Federal  requirement  for  "ex- 
pedited services"  for  certain  households. 
States  would  have  the  option  of  establishing 
expedited  service  processing  In  cases  where 
gross  Income  Is  under  $85  and  assets  are 
under  $100. 

Section  707.  Prompt  reduction  or  termina- 
tion of  benefiU.  Permits  a  State  agency  to 
take  Immediate  action  to  reduce  or  termi- 
nate a  household's  benefits  if  the  agency  re- 
ceives clear,  written  information  from  the 
household  that  Indicates  such  a  benefit  re- 
duction or  termination  is  required.  Current- 
ly, State  agencies  must  provide  10  days 
notice  before  taking  any  action  to  reduce  or 
terminate  benefits  even  when  a  household 
reports  the  change  itself  or  request  termina- 
tion. 

Section  708.  Bilingual  personnel  and 
printed  material.  Removes  Federal  require- 
ment for  bilingual  personnel  and  material; 
the  use  of  bilingual  personnel  and  material 
would  be  made  optional,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  States,  rather  than  mandatory  as  under 
current  law. 

Section  709.  Duplication  of  coupons  and 
alternative  assistance.  Requires  States 
which  operate  programs  in  which  portions 
of  the  caseload  have  been  "cashed  out" 
(meaning  the  food  stamp  portion  has  been 
added  as  a  cash  payment  onto  another  bene- 
fit program)  to  match  the  benefit  rolls  from 
their  cashed-out  program  with  their  food 
stamp  program  to  determine  any  duplicate 
recipients  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Section  710.  Liens  on  homes.  Permits 
States  to  Impose  liens  against  houses  or 
other  property  owned  by  household  mem- 
bers (which  exceeds  the  average  value 
within  the  State)  In  order  to  recoup  a  por- 
tion of  the  benefits  received  by  the  house- 
hold when  the  property  is  transferred  and 
no  m<^mber  of  the  recipient  household  is 
living  In  the  home.  States  would  retain  50% 
of  all  recoveries. 

Section  711.  Optional  certification  sys- 
tems. Permits,  rather  than  requires.  States 
to  use  joint  application  processing  for  vari- 
ous groups  of  households,  such  as  public  as- 
sistance, SSI,  etc. 

Section  713.  Interest  and  dividend  Income. 
Permits  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Inspector  General,  to  require 
States  to  match  the  food  stamp  rolls  with 
names  of  Individuals  receiving  Interest  and 
dividend  Income  (available  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code)  for  purposes  of  detecting 
unreported  income  or  assets. 

TITLE  VIII— CIVIL  MOIfXT  PXRALTIXS  AlH) 
DISqUALIPICATIOR  OP  RETAIL  POOD  STORES 

Section  801.  Amount  of  penalty  and 
length  of  disqualification.  Increases  penal- 
ties for  retail  stores  which  violate  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  First  violation,  disqualification 
for  6  months  to  5  years;  second  violation, 
disqualification  for  12  months  to  10  years: 
third  violation,  or  any  violation  based  on 
purchase  of  coupons  or  trafficking  In  cou- 
pons or  authorization  cards,  permanent  dis- 
qualification. 


TITLE  IX— COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSITION  OP 
CLAIMS 

Section  901.  Food  stamp  intercept  of  un- 
employment benefits.  Permits  States  to  es- 
tablish systems  for  intercepting  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  from  house- 
holds who  owe  uncollected  overpayments  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  States  could  retain 
50  percent  of  such  recoveries. 

Section  902,  Food  stamp  Intercept  of  Fed- 
eral tax  refunds.  Permits  States  to  submit 
names  of  Individuals  who  have  not  repaid 
uncollected  overissuances  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  IRS  would  subtract 
the  amount  owed  before  issuing  any  tax 
refund  to  such  Individuals.  The  States  could 
retain  50  percent  of  such  recoveries. 

TITLE  X— ADMINISTRATIVE  COST-SHARING  AND 
QUALITY  CONTROLS 

Section  1001.  Alternative  means  of  collect- 
ing overissuances.  Specifies  that  State  agen- 
cies may  retain  50  percent  of  all  overis- 
suances which  are  recovered— either 
through  pr(x;edures  specifically  designated 
In  the  Food  Stamp  Act  or  by  State  proce- 
dures. 

Section  1003.  State  agency  liability  for 
errors.  Requires  that  States  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  errors  In  the 
food  stamp  program— as  determined  by  the 
quality  control  data— which  may  be  assessed 
on  a  monthly,  quarterly,  semiannually,  or 
annual  basis,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

TITLE  XI— AUTHORIZATION  POR 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  1101.  Authorization  extension.  Ex- 
tends the  authorization  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  fiscal  year  1983  at  $10,337  bil- 
lion, the  level  included  In  the  President's 
1983  budget.  Including  the  $825  million 
block  grant  for  Puerto  Rico. 

TITLE  XII— WORKPARE 

Section  1201.  Similar  workfare  programs. 
Specifies  that  States  may  use  the  adminis- 
trative structure  and  operating  procedures 
of  another  workfare  program  which  meets 
the  guidelines  specified  by  the  Secretary. 
Specifically  allows  States  to  use  a  workfare 
program  set  up  in  connection  with  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  I>ependent  Children  pro- 
gram. The  work  obligation  of  the  recipient 
would  not  be  diminished,  but  rather  the 
State  could  operate  a  consolidated  workfare 
program  instead  of  establishing  a  separate 
one  specifically  for  food  stamps. 

Section  1203.  Mandatory  program.  Re- 
quires States  to  establish  workfare  pro- 
grams for  able-bodied  recipients,  or  to  pay  5 
percent  of  the  monthly  benefit  costs  of  food 
stamps  Issued  within  that  State. 

Section  1203,  College  Students.  Removes 
the  current  exemption  from  workfare  par- 
ticipation for  college  students. 

Section  1204.  Hours  of  employments.  Es- 
tablishes 40  hours  of  workfare  per  week  as 
maximum,  or  40  hours  In  combination  with 
any  other  form  of  work  for  compensation 
(in  cash  or  in  kind). 

TITLE  XIII— STATE  BLOCK  ORANT  OPTION 

Section  1301.  State  block  grant  option. 
Provides  each  State  the  option  of  receiving 
at  the  outset  of  the  fiscal  year  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  FT  1983  appropriations  as 
that  which  the  State  received  during  the  12 
months  ending  March  31,  1982  to  operate  a 
low  income  nutritional  block  grant  within 
that  SUte. 

SUtes  would  have  the  flexibility  to  design 
their  own  programs  without  Interference 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  would  be  author- 


ized to  perform  Investigations  to  ensure  that 
SUtes  comply  with  the  Act.  Funds  could 
not  be  used  for  construction.  Legislative  In- 
volvement would  be  required. 

TITLE  XIV— MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  1401.  Institutional  Individuals. 
Prohibits  participation  by  residents  of  drug 
addiction  and  alcoholic  treatment  and  reha- 
blliUtion  programs  and  removes  their  ex- 
emption from  work  registration  and  work- 
fare  obligations. 

Section  1402.  Rounding  rules  to  round 
down  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  thrifty  food  plan  and  Individ- 
ual household  allotments. 

Section  1403.  Studies,  Eliminates  require- 
ment for  studies  which  have  already  been 
completed  by  the  Department  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Improving  the  asset  stand- 
ards, the  effect  of  eliminating  the  purchase 
requirement,  recovering  food  stamp  benefits 
from  households  whose  calendar  year 
income  was  more  than  twice  the  Income 
standard,  and  the  basis  for  Indexing  the 
tooA  stamp  program. 

Section  1404.  Wholesale  food  concerns. 
Eliminates  wholesalers  from  eligibility  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program. 

TITLE  XV— EPPECTIVE  DATES 

Section  1501.  Effective  dates.  Provides 
that  all  changes  made  by  1981  legislation— 
Omlnbus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  Ag- 
riculture and  Food  Act— and  this  bill  will  be 
effective  by  October  1. 1982. 

S.  2352 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 
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Sec.    504.    Value    of    allotment    for    initial 
month. 

Sec.   605.   Noncompliance  with  other  pro- 
grams. 
TITLE  VI— APPROVAL  OP  RETAIL 
POOD  STORES 

Sec.  801.  Renewal  of  certificates  of  approv- 
al. 

Sec.  603.  Bonds. 

TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  701.  Approval  of  State  plan  of  oper- 
ation. 

Sec.  702.  Points  and  hours  of  certiiication 
and  Issuance. 

Sec.  703.  Eligibility  determinations. 

Sec.  704.  RepresenUtion  of  individuals. 

Sec.  705.  Disclosure  of  information. 

Sec.  706.  Expedited  coupon  Issuance. 

Sec.  707.  Prompt  reduction  or  termination 
of  benefits. 

Sec  708.  Bllingxial  personnel  and  printed 
material. 

Sec.  70«.  Duplication  of  coupons  and  alter- 
native assistance. 

Sec.  710.  Liens  on  homes. 

Sec.  711.  Optional  certification  systems. 

Sec.  712.  Interest  and  dividend  income. 

TITLE  VIII-CIVIL  MONEY  PENALTIES 
AND  DISQUALIFICATION  OP  RETAIL 
POOD  STORES 

Sec.  801.  Amount  of  penalty  and  length  of 
disqualification. 

TITLE  IX— COLLECTION  AND 
DISPOSITION  OP  CLAIMS 
Sec.  901.  Pood  stamp  Intercept  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 
Sec.  902.  Pood  stamp  intercept  of  Pederal 
tax  refunds. 
TITLE  X— ADMINISTRATIVE  COST- 
SHARING  AND  QUALITY  CONTROLS 

Sec.  1001.  Alternative  means  of  collecting 

overissuances. 
Sec.  1002.  State  agency  liability  for  errors. 
TITLE  Xl-AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec  1101.  Authorization  extension. 
TITLE  XII-WORKPARE 
Sec.  1201.  Similar  workfare  programs. 
Sec.  1202.  Mandatory  program. 
Sec.  1203.  College  students. 
Sec.  1204.  Hours  of  employment. 

TITLE  XIH— STATE  BLOCK  GRANT 
OPTION 
Sec.  1301.  State  block  grant  option. 

TITLE  XrV-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  1401.  Institutional  individuals. 

Sec.  1402.  Rounding  down. 

Sec.  1403.  Studies. 

Sec.  1404.  Wholesale  food  concerns. 

TITLE  XV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  1501.  Effective  dates. 

RXratKNCXS  TO  THX  rOOD  STAMP  ACT  OP  1977 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provisloa  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2011etseq.). 


TITLE  I— DEFINITIONS 
Dim-OUT  nTABUSHlfXlfTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  3(fK3)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  1401(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "private  establishments"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "prices.". 
nonsxROLDs 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(h)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  1401(a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  who.  while  living 
with  others."  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "separate  and  apart 
from  the  others,  or"  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma; 

(3)  by  strilUng  out  "together"  the  second 
time  It  appears  in  clause  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence; 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ".  or 
(3)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency,  one  or 
more  individuals  who  while  living  with 
others,  customarily  purchase  food  and  pre- 
pare meals  for  home  consumption  separate 
and  apart  from  the  others";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Subject  to  the 
llmiUtlon  of  clause  (2)  relating  to  parents 
and  children  who  live  together,  a  State 
agency  may  prescribe  criteria  to  determine 
whether  one  or  more  individuals  who  while 
living  with  others,  customarily  purchase 
food  and  prepare  meals  for  home  consump- 
tion separate  and  apart  from  the  others 
qualify  as  a  household  under  clause  (3)  of 
the  preceding  sentence.". 

STREET  VEinWRS  AlfS  SPECIALITY  SHOPS 

Sec.  103.  Section  3(j)(l)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  1401(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  In  a  rural  area,  a"  after 
"thereof  or";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "a  variety  of"  after  "con- 
sists of". 

SALE  OP  ACCESSORY.  SNACK,  OR  DESSERT  POOD 
ITEMS 

Sec  104.  Section  3(J)(1)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  1401(a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "spices."  the  following: 
"snack  food  items,  such  as  potato  chips, 
pretzels,  and  popcorn,  and  dessert  food 
items,  such  as  cakes,  pies,  cookies,  and  pas- 
tries.". 

THRIPTY  POOD  PLANS 

Sec  105.  Section  3(n)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  1401(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(6)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "twelve  months  ending  the  preced- 
ing June  30"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"(6)  on  October  1.  1982,  adjust  the  cost  of 
such  diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  Increment  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  coat  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  for  the  eighteen  months  ending 
the  preceding  March  31.  1982.  (7)  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to 
the  nearest  dollar  Increment  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  preceding 
March  31.  (8)  on  October  1.  1984.  adjust  the 
cost  of  such  diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  incre- 
ment to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan  for  the  fifteen  months 
ending  the  preceding  June  30.  and  (9)  on 
each  October  1  thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of 
such  diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  Increment  to 
reflect  chviges  In  the  cost  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30". 

TITLE  II-EUGIBLE  HOUSEHOLDS 

INCOME  flTANDAXOt  OP  XUOIBILITT 

Sec  201.  Section  5(c)(2)  (7  U.8.C. 
2014(cK2))  U  amended  by  itriklng  out  "130 


per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"100  per  centum". 

HONRECURRINO  LUMP-SUM  PAYMENTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  5(d)  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(8)  and  redesignating  clauses  (9).  (10).  and 
(11)  as  clauses  (8).  (9),  and  (10),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  5(fKl)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(fKl))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  other  than  Income  of 
the  type  described  In  subparagraph  (C)." 
after  "one  year"  In  subparagraph  (A):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Household  Income  for  those  house- 
holds that  receive  income  In  the  form  of 
nonrecurring  lump-sum  payments,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  income  tax  refunds, 
rebates,  or  credits,  retroactive  lump-sum 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  pen- 
sion payments,  and  retroactive  lump-sum  in- 
surance settlements,  shall  be  income  of  the 
household  in  the  month  received.  The 
household  shall  be  ineligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  looA  stamp  program  for  the 
whole  number  of  months  that  equals  (I)  the 
sum  of  such  amount  and  all  other  Income 
received  in  such  month,  not  excluded  under 
subsection  (d),  divided  by  (ii)  the  nonfarm 
income  poverty  guidelines  applicable  to 
such  household.  Any  income  remaining 
(which  amount  is  less  than  the  applicable 
monthly  standard)  shall  be  treated  as 
household  Income  received  In  the  first 
month  following  the  period  of  ineligibility 
determined  under  the  preceding  sentence.". 

ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  5(d)  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(d))  (as  amended  by  section  202(a)  of 
this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  comma  at 
the  end  of  clause  (8);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "pro- 
gram" in  clause  (9)  and  all  that  follows 
through  "to  do  so"  at  the  end  of  clause  (10). 

(b)  Section  2605(f)  of  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42 
U.S.C.  8624(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "food  stamps,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  other  than  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

STANDARD  DEDUCTIONS 

Sec.  204.  Section  5(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof. 

EARNED  INCOME  DEDUCTIONS 

Sec  205.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "18  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  per  centum". 

PAYMENT  OP  EXCESS  SHELTER  EXPENSES 

Sec  206.  Clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence 
of  section  5(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "expended"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "actually  paid". 

ADJUSTMENT  OP  DEPENDENT  CARE  AND  EXCESS 
SKELTER  EXPENSE  DEDUCrTIONS 

Sec  207.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  <7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "adjusted"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "twelve  months  ending  the  preced- 
ing June  30,"  in  the  proviso. 

SOCIAL  SECITRITY  ACT  RESOURCES  TEST 

Sec  208.  Section  5(g)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "(1)  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2),  the":  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  lieu  of  the  resource  limitations 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (1).  a  State  may. 
If  It  so  elects,  establish  resource  limitations 
provided  for  In  subparagraph  (B). 

"(BKl)  In  the  case  of  a  household  which 
includes  an  individual  who  is— 

"(I)  entitled  to  supplementary  security 
income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act; 

"(II)  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV. 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(XII)  60  years  of  age  or  older;  or 

"(IV)  entitled  to  benefite  under  title  II  of 
the  S(x:lal  Security  Act  on  account  of  blind- 
ness or  disability. 

the  resource  limitations  applicable  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  program 
shall  apply.  If  such  household  consists  of 
only  one  member,  the  limitation  under  sec- 
tion 1611(a)(lKBKli)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (relating  to  an  individual  having  no 
spouse  with  whom  he  is  living)  shall  apply. 
If  such  household  consists  of  more  than  one 
member,  the  Mnrttatlon  under  section 
1611(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  an  in- 
dividual who  has  an  eligible  spouse)  shall 
apply. 

"(ID  In  the  case  of  any  household  not  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1),  the  resource  limitations 
applicable  to  households  of  the  same  size  as 
such  household  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  apply. 

"(Ill)  A  State  may  elect  to  use  the  resource 
limiUtlon  esUblished  under  clause  (i)  only, 
clause  (ii)  only,  or  both  such  clauses.  The 
choice  by  a  State  to  use  the  resource  limita- 
tion under  this  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the  lim- 
itation under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  State.". 

RESOURCE  REGULATIONS 

Sec  2C9.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5(g)(1)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g)(1))  (as  amended  by 
section  208  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  in  prescribing"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "addition.". 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

Sec  210.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5(g)(1)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g)(1))  (as  amended  by 
section  208  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "vacation 
puriMJses,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "$4,500,"  the  follow- 
ing: "any  real  property  (other  than  a  dwell- 
ing owned  by  a  member  of  the  household, 
the  lot  upon  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated, 
and.  In  rural  areas,  any  real  property  not  In 
excess  of  ten  acres),  any  savings  or  retire- 
ment accounts  (Including  Individual  retire- 
ment accounts),  and  the  cash  value  of  any 
life  insurance  policies  and  pensions.". 

TITLE  III-EUGIBILITY 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 

EXPANDED  JOB  SEARCH 

Sbc  301.  Section  6(d)(1)  (7  U.S.C. 
2015(d)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  which 
may  include  a  requirement  that  such  report- 
ing and  inquiry  commence  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  assistance"  after  "Secretary" 
In  clause  (11). 

PERIOD  OP  INEUGIBILITY 

Sec.  302.  Section  6(d)(1)  (7  U.S.C. 
2015(d)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sixty  days"  in  the  proviso  in  clause  (lii)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six  months". 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  STRIKERS 

Sec  303.  Section  6(d)(1)  (7  U.S.C. 
201S(d)(l))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 


thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "An  em- 
ployee of  the  Pederal  Government,  or  State 
or  political  subdivision,  who  engaged  in  a 
strike  against  the  Federal  Government,  a 
State,  or  political  subdivision,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  is  dismissed  from  his  Job  be- 
cause of  his  participation  in  the  strike  shall 
be  considered  to  have  voluntarily  quit  such 
Job  without  good  cause.". 

PARENTS  AND  CARETAKERS  OP  CHILDREN 

Sec  304.  Section  6(d)(2)  (7  U.S.C. 
2015(d)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (C)  and  redesignating  clauses  (D), 
(E).  and  (P)  as  clauses  (C).  (D).  and  (E).  re- 
spectively. 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Sec  305.  (a)  Section  6(d)(2)  (7  X5&.C. 
2015(d)(2))  (as  redesignated  by  section  304 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (C>  and  redesignating  clauses  (D)  and 
(E)  as  clauses  (C)  and  (D),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  6(e)  (7  UJS.C.  2015(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1);  ^ 

clause  (2);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  all  that  follows  through 
"amended". 

HOURS  OP  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  306.  Clause  (D)  of  section  6(d)(2)  (as 
redesignated  by  section  305(a)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(D)  employed 
a  minimum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours 
per  month.". 

ALIENS 

Sec  307.  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(f) 
(7  U.S.C.  2015(f))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(less  a  pro  rata  share)". 

TITLE  rV— ISSUANCE  AND  USE  OP 
COUPONS 

CASH  CHANGE 

Sec  401.  Section  7(b)  (7  U.S.C.  2016(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  the  first  proviso  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Issued". 

TITLE  V- VALUE  OF  ALLOTMENT 

BENEPIT  REDUCTION  RATE 

Sec  501.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8(a) 
(7  U.S.C.  2017(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"30  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "33.3  per  centum". 

MINIMUN  ALLOTMENT 

Sec  502.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8(a) 
(7  U.S.C.  2017(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  colon  after  "dollar"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "month". 

INCOME  POR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Sec  503.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  (7 
U.S.C.  2017(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  value  of  the  allotment  to  which 
an  eligible  household  Is  entitled  under  this 
Act  may  not  be  considered  Income  or  re- 
sources for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal. 
State,  or  \ocaX  law  relating  to  taxes.". 

VALUE  OP  ALLOTMENT  POR  INITIAL  MONTH 

Sec  504.  Section  8(c)  (7  U.S.C.  2017(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  more  than 
thirty  days"  in  clause  (2)  of  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec  505.  Section  8  (7  U.S.C.  2017)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  household  against  which  a  penalty 
has  been  Imposed  for  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  relating 


to  welfare  or  a  public  assistance  program 
may  not,  for  the  duration  of  the  penalty,  re- 
ceive an  increased  allotment  as  the  result  of 
a  decrease  In  the  household's  Income  (as  de- 
termined under  section  S(d)  and  (e))  to  the 
extent  that  the  decrease  is  the  result  of 
such  penalty.". 

TITLE  VI-APPROVAL  OP  RETAIL 
POOD  STORES 

RENEWAL  OP  CERTIPICATES  OF  APPROVAL 

Sec  601.  Section  9  (7  U.S.C.  2018)  (as 
amended  by  section  1404(bK4)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  continue 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program,  a 
retail  food  store  must  annually  apply  for 
and  obtain  renewal  of  the  certificate  of  ap- 
proval Issued  to  It  under  subsection  (a).  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its 
certificate  of  approval,  a  retail  food  store 
must  apply  for  renewal  thereof  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  certificate  to  such  store  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
aotMcnt  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Aet  Amend- 
ments of  1982.  whichever  is  later,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter.  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  renewal  of  a  certificate  shall  be 
based  on  the  criteria  and  procedure  estab- 
lished for  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  approv- 
al under  subsections  (a)  through  (d). 

"(2)  In  order  to  obtain  renewal  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  approval  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  year,  a  retail  food  store  must  pay  a  fee 
of  $100  or  an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  coupons  redeemed  by  the 
store  In  the  previous  year,  whichever  is 
greater.  If  a  State  is  operating  a  workfare 
program  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
through  (g)  of  section  20,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  50  per  centum  of  the  fees  re- 
ceived from  retail  food  stores  within  such 
State  under  this  paragraph  to  the  State 
agency  of  such  State.  A  State  agency  shall 
apply  any  fees  received  under  this  para- 
graph toward  the  payment  of  expenses  it 
incurs  in  the  administration  of  subsections 
(a)  through  (g)  of  section  20.". 

BONDS 

Sec  602.  (a)  Section  9  (7  U.S.C.  2018)  (as 
amended  by  section  601  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  rood  stamp  program,  a  retail  food  store 
must  furnish  a  bond  to  cover  the  value  of 
coupons  which  the  store  accepts  and  re- 
deems in  violation  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the 
amount,  terms,  and  conditions  of  such  bond. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  retail  food 
store  has  accepted  and  redeemed  coupons  in 
violation  of  this  Act,  the  retail  food  store 
shall  forfeit  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  of 
such  bond  which  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
coupons  accepted  and  redeemed  by  the  store 
in  violation  of  this  Act.  A  retail  food  store 
which  forfeits  a  bond  under  this  subsection 
may  obtain  a  hearing  on  such  forfeiture 
pursuant  to  section  14.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  14(a)  (7 
U.S.C.  2023(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
a  retail  food  store  forfeits  a  bond  under  sec- 
tion 9(f)  of  this  Act."  after  "section  9  of  this 
Act,". 

TITLE  VII-ADMINISTRATION 

APPROVAL  OP  STATE  PLAN  OP  OPERATION 

Sec  701.  Section  11(d)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Sec- 
retary may  not,  as  a  part  of  the  approval 
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process  for  a  plan  of  operation,  require  a 
State  to  submit  for  prior  approval  by  the 
Secretary  the  SUte  agency  Instructions  to 
staff.  Interpretations  of  existing  policy. 
State  agency  methods  of  administration, 
forms  used  by  the  SUte  agency,  or  any  ma- 
terials, documents,  memoranda,  bulletins,  or 
other  matter,  unless  the  SUte  determines 
that  the  materials,  documents,  memoranda, 
bulletins,  or  other  matter  alter  or  amend 
the  SUte  plan  of  operation  or  conflict  with 
the  rights  and  levels  of  benefits  to  which  a 
household  Is  entitled.". 

potirrs  Ain>  hoitks  or  exKTincATioi*  amo 

ISSUAMCX 

Sk.  702.  (a)  Section  ll(eH2)  (7  n.S.C. 
2020<eK3))  Is  amended  by  striUng  out 
"points  and  hours  of  certification,  and  for" 
in  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(bKl)  Section  11(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (13)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (14)  through  (21) 
as  paragraphs  (13)  through  (20).  respective- 
ly. 

(2)  Section  7(f)  (7  U.S.C.  2016(f))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  ll(e)(21)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
ll(eK30)". 

KUOIBIUTT  DKTKUtlHATIONS 

Sec.  703.  SecUon  ll(eK3)  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(eK3))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "only"  after  "verifica- 
tion": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "other  than  that  deter- 
mined to  be  excluded  by  section  5(d)  of  this 
Act": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Act)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  household  size, 
and  such  other  eligibility  (actors  as  the 
SUte  agency  determines  to  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ".  whether  questionable 
or  not,  the  size  of  any  applicant  household 
and". 

RXPRXSKNTATIOII  OF  DTOrVISUALS 

Sk.  704.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  11(e)  (7 
U.S.C.  2020(eK7))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  that  an  applicant  who  Is  elderly, 
blind,  or  disabled  or  employed  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hours  per  month  may  be 
represented  In  the  certification  process  and 
an  eligible  individual  who  Is  elderly,  blind, 
or  disabled  or  employed  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hours  per  month  may  be  rep- 
resented in  coupon  issuance  or  food  pur- 
chase by  another  person  so  long  as  that 
person  has  been  clearly  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  applicant  or  eligible  individual  in 
coupon  issiiance  or  food  purchase  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  eligible  Individual  and.  in  any  case 
in  which  the  certification  process  Is  con- 
cerned, so  long  as  the  designated  Individual 
is  an  adult  who  is  sufficiently  aware  of  rele- 
vant circumstances  of  the  applicant  or  eligi- 
ble individual; '. 

DISCLOSXTRX  OF  IlfrORMATIOII 

Sk.  705.  Section  IKeKS)  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(e)(8))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (C) 
such  safeguards  shall  not  prevent  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  the  name  and  address  of  a 
member  of  a  household  receiving  a  coupon 
allotment  and  the  amount  of  the  house- 
hold's coupon  allotment". 

KXPKDITSD  CODPOM  ISSUAltCX 

Sic.  70«.  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  11(e)  (7 
U.S.C.  2030(e)(9))  Is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 


"(9)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte  agency,  for 
the  provision  of  coupons  on  an  expedited 
basis  to  categories  of  households  designated 
by  the  SUte  agency  to  be  in  Immediate  need 
because  such  households  each  have— 

"(A)  household  Income,  as  described  in 
section  5(d).  that  is  less  than  $85  per  month; 
and 

"(B)  financial  resources,  as  described  in 
section  5(g),  that  do  not  exceed  $100;". 

PROMPT  RKDDCTION  OR  TKRMINATION  OP 
BKHXPTTS 

Sbc.  707.  Section  ll(eKlO)  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(eK10))  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ".  except  that 
in  any  case  in  which  the  SUte  agency  re- 
ceives from  the  household  a  written  sUte- 
ment  containing  information  that  clearly 
requires  a  reduction  or  termination  of  the 
household's  benefits,  the  SUte  agency  may 
act  Immediately  to  reduce  or  terminate  the 
household's  benefits  and  may  provide  notice 
of  its  action  to  the  household  as  late  as  the 
date  on  which  the  action  becomes  effec- 
tive". 

BIimOCAL  PERSOinrC  AND  PRIHTED  MATSRIAL 

Sk.  708.  (a)  Section  11(e)(1)  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(eKl))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "English;". 

(b)  Section  11(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  (as 
amended  by  section  702(bKl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19); 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(21)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte  agency, 
for  the  use  of  appropriate  bilingual  person- 
nel and  printed  material  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program;". 

DITPLICATIOII  OP  COUPONS  AND  ALTERNATIVE 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  709.  Section  11(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)) 
(as  amended  by  section  708(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  that  the  SUte  agency  verify,  on  at 
least  a  quarterly  basis,  and  otherwise  assure 
that  an  individual  does  not  receive  both  cou- 
pons and  beneflU  or  payments  referred  to 
In  section  8(g)  or  both  coupons  and  assist- 
ance provided  in  lieu  of  coupons  under  sec- 
tion 17(bKl);". 

uxR s  OH  Roms 

Sxc.  710.  (a)  Section  11(e)  (7  VA.C. 
2020(e))  (as  amended  by  section  709  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(23)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte  agency, 
for  the  impoaltlon  by  the  SUte  of  a  Hen 
against  any  dwelling  and  real  property 
owned  by  one  or  more  members  of  an  eligi- 
ble household  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  in  order  to  recover  all  assistance 
provided  to  members  of  the  individual's 
household  under  this  Act  which  lien  (A) 
may  relate  only  to  that  portion  of  the  value 
of  the  dwelling  and  real  property  that  ex- 
ceeds the  average  value  (computed  at  least 
once  every  twenty-four  months)  of  all  dwell- 
ings and  real  property  within  the  SUte,  and 
(B)  may  not  be  satisfied  until  ownership  Is 
transferred  and  there  are  no  longer  any 
members  of  the  eligible  household  residing 
in  the  dwelling;". 

(b)  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  assistance  provided  to  a 


household  under  this  Act  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982. 

OPnONAL  certification  STS"rEMS 

Sec.  711.  Section  11(h)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  1002(b)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  SUte  agency  may  elect  to  Im- 
plement clause  (1),  (2),  (3).  or  (4).  or  any 
combination  thereof.". 

interest  and  divided  income 

Sec.  712.  (a)  Section  11  (7  U.S.C.  2020)  (as 
amended  by  section  1002(b)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(m)  In  those  SUtes  or  parts  of  a  SUte  in 
which  the  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  finds  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
protect  the  program"s  integrity,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  SUte  agency,  Inspec- 
tor General,  or  both,  to  request  and  utilize 
Information  regarding  the  Interest  and  divi- 
dend income  of  a  household,  available  under 
section  6103(1)(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  to  administer  this  Act.". 

(bHl)  Section  6103(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disclosure  of 
returns  and  return  information  for  purposes 
other  than  tax  administration)  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (2))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"■(9)  Disclosure  op  return  information 
to  federal.  state.  and  local  agencies  admin- 
istering federally  funded  needs-based  pro- 
GRAMS.- 

'"(A)  Return  iNFORMA"noN  prom  iimRNAL 
Rzvxiful  SERVICE.— The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  written  request,  disclose  return  infor- 
mation from  returns  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  appropriate  Federal,  SUte,  or 
local  agency  administering  a  federally 
funded  needs-based  program. 

""(B)  Restriction  on  disclosure.— The 
Secretary  shall  disclose  return  information 
under  subparagraph  (A)  only  for  purposes 
of.  and  to  the  extent  necessary  in.  determin- 
ing an  individual's  eligibility  for  benefiU.  or 
the  amount  of  benefits,  under  a  federally 
funded  needs-based  program.". 

(2)(A)  Section  127(aMl)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  AmendmenU  of  1980  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Subsection  (i)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "'Subsection  (1)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  6103(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
disclosure  of  returns  and  return  Information 
for  purposes  other  than  tax  administration) 
is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (8). 

(CKl)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
6103(pK3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  records 
of  inspection  and  disclosure)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(IKl),  (4KB),  (5).  or  (7)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(IKl).  (4KB),  (5). 
(7),  (8).  or  (9)". 

(tl)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  safeguards)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(0(3),  (6).  or  (7)"  in  so 
much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""(1K3),  (6),  (7),  (8),  or  (9)". 

(ill)  Clause  (I)  of  section  6103(pK4KF)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1K6) 
or  (7)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1K6), 
(7),  (8).  or  (9)". 

(iv)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  7213(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(IKa),  (7),  or  (8)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(1K6),  (7),  (8),  or  (9)". 
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TITLE  VIII— CIVIL  MONEY  PENALTIES 
AND  DISQUALIFICATION  OF  RETAIL 
POOD  STORES 

amount  of  PENALTy  AND  LENG"rH  OF 
DISQUALIFICATION 

Sec.  801.  Section  12  (7  U.S.C.  2021)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  12."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "up  to  $5,000 "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "no  less  than  $5,000  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Disqualification  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be— 

"'(1)  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  of  no 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  five 
years,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  disqualifi- 
cation; 

"(2)  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  of  no 
less  than  twelve  months  nor  more  than  ten 
years,  upon  the  second  occasion  of  disquali- 
fication; and 

"(3)  permanently  upon  the  third  occasion 
of  disqualification  or  a  disqualification 
based  on  the  purchase  of  coupons  or  traf- 
ficking in  coupons  or  authorization  cards."; 
and 

(4)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
subsection  (c). 

TITLE  IX— COLLECrriON  AND 
DISPOSITION  OF  CLAIMS 

FOOD  STAMP  intercept  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Section  13  (7  U.S.C.  2022)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  A  State  agency  may  determine  on  a 
periodic  basis,  from  information  supplied 
pursuant  to  section  508  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1976 
(29  U.S.C.  49b  and  42  U.S.C.  603a),  whether 
any  Individuals  receiving  compensation 
under  the  State's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  (including  amounts  payable  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  under  a  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  law)  has  received 
an  uncollected  overissuance. 

"(2)  A  SUte  agency  may  recover  an  uncol- 
lected overissuance— 

"(A)  through  an  agreement  with  the  indi- 
vidual described  in  paragraph  (1).  to  have 
specified  amounts  withheld  from  compensa- 
tion otherwise  payable  to  the  Individual  and 
by  submitting  a  copy  of  the  agreement  to 
the  SUte  agency  administering  the  unem- 
ployment com[>ensation  law,  or 

"(B)  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  by 
obtaining  a  writ,  order,  summons,  or  other 
similar  process  in  the  nature  of  garnish- 
ment from  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  require  the  withholding  of  amounts  from 
the  compensation. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"uncollected  overissuance'  means  the 
amount  of  an  overissuance  of  coup>ons,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (bKl),  which 
has  not  been  recovered  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b).". 

(bKl)  Section  11(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  (as 
amended  by  section  710  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  for  proce- 
dures necessary  to  obUln  payment  of  uncol- 
lected overissuance  of  coupons  from  unem- 
ployment benefits  pursuant  to  section  13(c); 
and". 

(aXA)  Section  303(e)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  503(e))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively;  and 

(U)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


""(3KA)  The  SUte  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  SUte  law— 

"(1)  may  require  each  new  applicant  for 
unemployment  compensation  to  disclose 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  has  received 
an  uncollected  overissuance  (as  defined  In 
section  13(cK3)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2022(cK3))  of  food  stamp  cou- 
pons, 

"(11)  may  notify  the  SUte  agency  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(m)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(m))  to  which  the  uncollected  overis- 
suance is  owed  that  the  applicant  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  if  the  applicant  discloses 
under  clause  (i)  that  the  applicant  owes  an 
uncollected  overissuance  and  the  applicant 
is  determined  to  be  so  eligible. 

"(ill)  may  deduct  and  withhold  from  any 
unemployment  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  an  Individual- 

""(I)  the  amount  specified  by  the  Individ- 
ual to  the  SUte  agency  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  clause. 

"(ID  the  amount  (If  any)  determined  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  submitted  to  the 
SUte  agency  under  section  13(cK2KA)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2022(cK2KA)),  or 

""(III)  any  amount  otherwise  deducted  and 
withheld  from  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation pursuant  to  section  13(cK2)(B)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2022(cK2KB)),  and 

'"(iv)  shall  pay  any  amount  deducted  and 
withheld  under  clause  (ill)  to  the  appropri- 
ate food  stamp  SUte  agency. 

"(B)  Any  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subparagraph  (AKlii)  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  treated  as  If  It  were  paid  to  the 
Individual  as  unemployment  compensation 
and  paid  by  the  Individual  to  the  SUte 
agency  to  which  the  uncollected  overis- 
suance is  owed  as  repayment  of  the  individ- 
ual's uncollected  overissuance. 

""(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "unemployment  compensation'  means 
any  compensation  payable  under  the  SUte 
law  (Including  amounts  payable  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  under  a  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law). 

"(D)  A  SUte  agency  to  which  the  uncol- 
lected overissuance  is  owed  shall  reimburse 
the  SUte  agency  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  SUte  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  for  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  SUte  agency  under  this  para- 
graph which  are  attribuUble  to  repayment 
of  uncoUected  overissuance  to  the  SUte 
agency  to  which  the  uncollected  overis- 
suance is  owed.". 

(B)  Section  303(eK4)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph 
(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)". 

FOOD  STAMP  INTERCEPT  OF  FEDERAL  TAX 
REFTTNDS 

Sec.  902.  (a)  Section  13  (7  U.S.C.  2022)  (as 
amended  by  section  901  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  A  SUte  agency  may  inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  identity  of 
an  individual  who  has  received  an  uncollect- 
ed overissuance  and  the  amount  of  the  un- 
collected overissuance. 

""(2)  Upon  receiving  notice  from  a  SUte 
agency  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 
whether  any  amounts,  as  refunds  of  Federal 
taxes  paid,  are  payable  to  the  named  indi- 
vidual (regardless  of  whether  the  individual 
filed  a  Ux  return  as  a  married  or  unmarried 
Individual).  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


finds  that  an  amount  is  payable,  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Treasury  shall  withhold  from 
the  refunds  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  uncollected  overissuance,  and  pay  the 
amount  to  the  SUte  agency  (together  with 
notice  of  the  individual's  home  address). 

""(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
<ssue  regulations,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  prescribe— 

'"(A)  the  time  at  which  a  SUte  agency 
must  submit  notice  of  an  uncollected  overis- 
suance: 

'"(B)  the  manner  in  which  the  notice  must 
be  submitted: 

"(C)  the  necessary  Information  which 
must  be  contained  in  or  accompany  the 
notice;  and 

"(D)  the  amount  of  the  fee  that  a  SUte 
must  pay  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  full  cost  of  applying  the 
offset  procedure. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
advise  the  Secretary,  at  least  annually,  of— 

"(A)  the  SUte  agencies  which  have  fur- 
nished notices  of  uncollected  overissuances 
under  this  subsection; 

"(B)  the  number  of  c^ses  in  each  SUte 
with  respect  to  which  the  notices  have  been 
furnished  under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  uncollected  overis- 
suances sought  to  be  collected  under  this 
subsection  by  each  SUte:  and 

"'(D)  the  amount  of  the  collections  actual- 
ly made  under  this  subsection  in  the  case  of 
each  SUte  agency. 

'"(5)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"uncoUected  overissuance'  means  the 
amount  of  an  overissuance  of  coupons,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (bKl),  which 
has  not  been  collected  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c),  within  three  months  of  the 
determination  of  the  overissuance. 

"(6)  An  uncollected  overissuance  shall  be 
subject  to  the  offset  procedure  described  In 
this  subsection  if  the  amount  of  the  uncol- 
lected overissuance  in  the  current  or  previ- 
ous taxable  years  and  any  other  amounts 
owed  to  the  SUte  agency  under  similar  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  equals  $100  or  more.". 

(b)  Section  11(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  (as 
amended  by  section  901(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(25)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte  agency, 
for  procedures  necessary  to  obtain  payment 
of  uncollected  overissuances  of  coup>ons 
from  Federal  tax  refunds  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(d).". 

(c)  Section  6402(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such  subsec- 
tion as  precedes  "The  amount  of"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Offsets.- 

"(1)  Offset  of  past  due  support  against 

OVERPAYMENTS. — "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection"  in  the 
third  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Offset  of  food  stamp  overissuances 
AGAINST  overpayments.- The  amount  of  any 
overpayment  to  be  refunded  to  the  person 
making  the  overpayment  shaU  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  uncollected  overis- 
suance of  food  stamp  coupons  (as  defined  in 
section  13(dK5)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2022(dK5))  owed  by  that 
person  and  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  notified  by  a  SUte  agency  in 
accordance  with  section  13(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  The  Secretary  shall 
remit  the  amount  by  which  the  overpay- 
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ment  is  so  reduced  to  the  SUte  a«ency  to 
which  the  uncollected  overissuance  is  due 
and  notify  the  person  who  made  the  over- 
payment that  so  much  of  the  overpayment 
as  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  person's  obli- 
gation for  an  uiKoUected  overissuance  has 
been  paid  to  the  State  agency  This  para- 
graph shall  have  priority  with  respect  to  an 
overpayment  over  a  person's  future  liability 
for  an  Internal  revenue  tax. ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1981. 

TITLE  X-ADMINISTRATTVE  COST 
SHARING  AND  QUALITY  CONTROLS 

ALmMATIVX  MXAH S  Or  COUJECTniG 

ovnissuAJfczs 
Sk.  1001.  Section  I6<a)  (7  U.S.C.  2025<a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  13(bKl) 
of  this  Act "  in  the  proviso  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'section 
ll(eK33).  subsections  (bHl).  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  13.  and  any  other  means  used  by  the 
State  to  recover  or  collect  the  value  of  any 
overissuance  of  coupons,  except  pursuant  to 
section  13<b)<3)  of  this  Act. ". 

STATI  AOKIfCT  LIABIUTY  FOB  KRJIOKS 

Sk.  1002.  (aKl)  Section  16  (7  U.8.C.  2025) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e), 
and  (g)  and  redesignating  subsections  (f), 
(h).  and  (1)  as  subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f). 
respectively:  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  The  term  dollar  value  equivalent' 
means  the  value  of  allotments  determined 
by  multiplying  the  payment  error  rate  for  a 
fiscal  year  by  the  dollar  value  of  all  allot- 
ments issued  during  that  fiscal  year  by  a 
State  agency. 

"(B)  The  term  payment  error  rate'  means 
the  percentage  of  all  allotments  Issued  in  a 
fiscal  year  by  a  State  agency  which  are— 

"(i)  Issued  to  households  which  fall  to 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  estab- 
lished under  section  5  or  S;  and 

"(U)  overissued  to  households  which  meet 
such  requirements. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  an  error 
liability  program  under  which  each  State 
agency  shall,  other  than  for  good  cause  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  pay  to  the 
Secretary  or  have  withheld  by  the  Secretary 
as  described  in  paragraph  (4).  the  dollar 
value  equivalent  of  the  State  agency's  pay- 
ment error  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  claim 
against  a  State  for  payment  under  para- 
graph (2).  that  State  may  seek  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  review  of  such  claim  under 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  14. 

"(4)  If  a  claim  made  against  a  State  for 
payment  under  paragraph  (2)  is  ultimately 
determined  to  be  valid  or  Is  not  contested  by 
the  State,  it  shall  be  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  State  payment,  withholding 
amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the  State 
agency  under  this  Act.  or  other  mechanisms 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Claims  Collection 
Act  of  1966  (31  n.S.C.  951  et  seq.).  Such  a 
claim  may  be  collected  on  a  monthly,  quar- 
terly, semiannual,  or  aiuiual  basis,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

(2KA)  Section  11  (7  U.S.C.  2030)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  strlt-ing  out  "subsections  (h)  and  (1) 
of  section  16"  in  subsection  (eH3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (e)  and 
(f )  of  section  16";  and 


(il)  by  striking  out  "sections  16(a)  and 
16<c)"  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  16(a)". 

(B)  Section  18<e)  (7  U.S.C.  3037(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "16<g)"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "16(c)"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(b)(1)  Section  11  (7  U.S.C.  3030)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (h)  and  redes- 
ignating subsections  (1)  through  (m)  as  sub- 
sections (h)  through  (1),  respectively. 

(2)(A)  Section  11(e)(3)  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(eK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (h)". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  (7 
U.8.C.  2037(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"11(g)  and  (h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  Ihereof 
"11(g)". 

TITLE  XI— AUTHORIZA'nON  FOR 
APPROPRLATIONS 

AUTHORIZATIOH  DCmfSIOIf 

Sic.  1101.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
18(a)  (7  U.S.C.  3037(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "September 
30. 1981;":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "';  and  not  In  excess  of 
$10,366,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983"  after  "September  30. 
1983". 

TITLE  XII-WORKPARE 

SIMILAK  WORKrAIlK  PROGRAMS 

Sxc.  1301.  (a)  Section  20(a)  (7  U.S.C. 
2029(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
guidelines  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  which, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  enable 
a  political  subdivision  to  design  and  operate 
a  workfare  program  under  this  section 
which  Is  compatible  and  consistent  with 
similar  workfare  programs  operated  by  such 
subdivision.  A  political  subdivision  may 
comply  with  this  section  by  operating  a 
workfare  program  pursuant  to  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  by  operating  any 
other  workfare  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  Is  compatible  and  consist- 
ent with  the  program  established  under  this 
section. ". 

(b)  Section  30(b)  (7  U.S.C.  3039(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (4)  and  re- 
designating clauses  (5)  through  (8)  as 
clauses  (4)  through  (7).  respectively. 

MAlfSATOKT  raOOXAM 

Sk.  1303.  Section  20  (7  U.8.C.  3039)  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Secretary  to"  In  subsection 
(aKl)  (as  redesignated  by  section  1301(a)  of 
this  Act)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "A  State  In  which  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  In  operation  shall  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary,  in  compliance  with  guide- 
lines promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  and "; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  iubaectlon: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
through  (g>,  a  State  in  which  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  In  operation  may.  In  lieu 
of  operating  a  workfare  program  pursuant 
to  such  subsections,  pay  to  the  Secretary  5 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  coupons  Issued  In 
the  Sute  during  each  month.". 


COLLXCI  STTTDKIfTS 

Sac.  1303.  Section  30(bK7)  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  section  1201(b)  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(D)  or". 

ROtntS  OP  EMPLOTlfBIT 

Sic.  1204.  Section  30(c)  (7  U.S.C.  2029(c)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "either "  and  all 
that  follows  through  ""thirty  hours  a  week" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  ",  when  added 
to  any  other  hours  worked  during  such 
week  by  such  member  for  compensation  (in 
cash  or  in  kind)  in  any  other  capacity,  ex- 
ceeds forty  hours  a  week". 

TITLE  XIII— STATE  BLOCK  GRANT 
OPTION 

8TATK  BLOCK  GRANT  OPTION 

Sec.  1301.  (a)  The  Act  (7  U.S.C.  3011  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

•■STA"nE  BLOCK  GRANT  OPTION 

""Sec.  21.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  term— 

"(1)  "Attorney  General'  means  the  Attor- 
ney (General  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  'Block  grant  State'  means  a  State 
which  is  operating  a  low-Income  nutritional 
assistance  program  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

""(3)  "Comptroller  General'  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(bKl)  A  sute  may  elect- 

"(A)  to  operate  a  low-income  nutritional 
assistance  bl(x:k  grant  program  to  finance 
expenditures  for  food  assistance  for  needy 
persons  within  the  State  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  or 

"(B)  to  have  the  Secretary  operate  the 
food  stamp  program  within  the  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  1  through  20. 

"(2)  If  a  State  elects  to  operate  a  low- 
income  nutritional  assistance  block  grant 
program  pursuant  to  paragraph  (IMA),  the 
State  shall  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
such  election  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
beginning  of  the  first  fiscal  year  It  elects  to 
operate  the  program. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
block  grant  States  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  retain  each  fiscal 
year,  out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  in  section  18 
for  such  fiscal  year,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  (other  than  the 
amount  apportioned  pursuant  to  section 
19(a)  of  this  Act)  as  the  amounts  received 
by  and  benefits  distributed  In  block  grant 
States  for  the  period  beginning  on  April  1. 
1981.  and  ending  on  March  31.  1982.  under 
this  Act  and  section  8  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973  (Public  Law  93-233;  42  U.S.C. 
1382e  note)  bears  to,  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  all  States  for  that  period  under 
such  Acts. 

"(cKlKA)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  to 
each  block  grant  State  In  each  fiscal  year, 
out  of  funds  retained  under  subsection 
(bK4)  for  such  fiscal  year,  an  amount  which 
bean  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of 
funds  retained  under  such  subsection  as  the 
amount  received  by  and  benefits  distributed 
in  such  block  grant  SUte  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  April  1,  1981.  and  ending  on 
March  31.  1982.  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3011  et  seq.)  and  section  8 
of  the  Act  of  December  31,  1973  (Public  Law 
93-333;  43  U.S.C.  1382e  note)  bears  to  the 
total   amount   re<;eived   by   all   such   block 
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period  under  such 


grant 
Acts. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
no  block  grant  SUte  may  receive  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  less  than  one-quarter 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
section  18  for  such  fiscal  year  which  re- 
mains after  the  apportionment  required  by 
section  19(a).  If  one  or  more  block  grant 
SUtes  receive  minimum  allotments  by 
virtue  of  this  subparagraph,  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  to  other  SUtes 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  total  amount  of  al- 
lotments received  by  virtue  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(2)(A)  If.  with  respect  to  any  block  grant 
SUte.  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion within  the  block  grant  State  that  as- 
sistance under  this  section  be  made  directly 
to  the  tribe  or  organization;  and 

"(ii)  determines  that  the  members  of  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  would  be  better 
served  if  grants  to  provide  benefits  under 
this  section  were  made  directly  to  such  tribe 
or  organization. 

the  Secretary  shall  reserve,  from  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  the 
block  grant  SUte  under  this  section  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  subparagraph  (A)  from  sums 
that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  the 
block  grant  SUte  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  block  grant  SUte's  al- 
lotment for  the  fiscal  year  Involved  as  the 
population  of  all  eligible  Indians  for  whom 
a  determination  has  been  made  under  this 
paragraph  bears  to  the  population  of  all  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section  in  the  block  grant  SUte. 

"(C)  The  sums  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  granted  to 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  individuals 
conUlned  In  the  Indlon  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganizations for  whom  a  determination  has 
been  made  under  this  paragraph. 

" "(D)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year,  an  Indian  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  must  submit  to  the 
SecreUry  a  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
meets  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

""(d)(1)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  block  grant 
sute  must  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  fiscal  year.  Each  application 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(2)  No  funds  may  be  allotted  to  a  block 
grant  SUte  for  any  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  block  grant  State 
received  funds  under  this  section  unless  the 
legislature  of  the  block  grant  SUte  conducts 
public  hearings,  not  less  often  than  bienni- 
ally, on  the  proposed  use  and  distribution  of 
funds  to  be  provided  under  this  section. 

"(3)  As  part  of  the  application  required  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  block  grant  SUte  shall  certify  in  writ- 
ing that  the  block  grant  SUte  will- 

"(A)  assess  on  a  regular  basis  the  food  and 
nutrition  needs  of  needy  persons  residing  In 
the  block  grant  Sute; 

"(B)  use  the  funds  made  available  to  it 
under  this  section  to  raise  the  level  of  nutri- 
tion among  low-income  households  residing 
in  that  block  grant  State; 

"(C)  designate  a  single  agency  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  administration,  or  su- 


pervision of  the  administration,  of  the  pro- 
gram for  which  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  are  used; 

"(D)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  to 
assure  the  proper  disbursal  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  block 
grant  State  under  this  section,  including 
procedures  for  monitoring  the  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  block  grant  SUte  with  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  section; 

"(E)  provide  for  an  audit  (pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)),  not  less  often  than  biennial- 
ly, of  the  block  grant  SUte's  expenditures 
of  amounts  received  under  this  section; 

"'(F)  describe  how  the  block  grant  State 
program  will  operate  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph, including  a  description  of  the  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  under  the  program,  the 
recipients  who  will  be  eligible  under  the 
program,  and  the  administering  agency;  and 

"(G)  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  and  the  public  hearing  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  block  grant  States 
comply  with  paragraph  (3).  Each  block 
grant  SUte  may  prescribe,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  limit,  standards  of  or  require- 
ments for  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
section.  Such  standards  or  requirements 
may  include  a  requirement  for  work  or 
household  contributions,  or  both,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
section. 

"(5)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
not  be  used  by  the  block  grant  SUte,  or  by 
any  person  with  whom  the  block  grant 
State  makes  arrangements  to  carry  out  this 
section,  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of 
land,  or  the  purchase,  construction,  or  per- 
manent improvement  of  a  building  or  other 
faculty. 

•"(6)(A)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
block  grant  SUte  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  which  describes  how 
the  block  grant  State  will  implement  the  as- 
surances specified  In  paragraph  (3).  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  block  grant 
SUte  may  revise  a  plan  prepared  under  this 
subparagraph  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  revised  plan  to  the  Secretary  before  its 
implemenUtion. 

"(B)  A  plan.  Including  any  revision  of  a 
plan,  prepared  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
within  the  block  grant  State  In  a  manner 
that  will  facUlUte  the  review  of,  and  com- 
ment on,  the  plan. 

"(C)  An  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
which  receives  a  grant  under  subsection 
(c)(2)  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the  plan  submit- 
ted under  this  paragraph. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  a  block 
grant  SUte's  request,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  programs  for  the 
provision  of  assistance  under  this  section. 
Including  technical  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  feasibility  of  specif- 
ic block  grant  plans  under  consideration  by 
the  block  grant  State. 

"•(8)  Each  block  grant  SUte  shall  provide 
for  a  biennial  audit  of  the  funds  provided  to 
such  block  grant  State  under  this  section 
and  shall  have  such  audit  conducted  by  an 
entity  Independent  of  the  agency  adminis- 
tering activities  or  services  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  audit  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  audit,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  block  grant  State  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  the  audit  to  the  legislature  of  the 
block  grant  State  and  the  Secretary. 


"(9)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  from 
time  to  time  evaluate  expenditures  by  block 
grant  SUtes  of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  assure  that  expenditures  are 
consistent  with  this  section  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  block  grant 
SUte  In  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

""(e)(1)  No  person  may  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under,  a  program  or  activity  funded 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.)  or 
with  respect  to  an  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  individual  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  794)  shall  also  apply  to  such  a 
program  or  activity. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  SecreUry  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  or  any  applicable  regulation 
perUlning  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  block  grant  State  and  request  the  chief 
executive  officer  to  secure  compliance.  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer fails  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
Secretary  may— 

"(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  instituted; 

"'(B)  exercise  the  powers  and  ftinctions 
provided  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d  et  seq.),  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C. 
6101  et  seq.),  or  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
Ution  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794),  as  may  be 
applicable;  or 

"(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro 
vided  by  law. 

"(3)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)(A),  or  whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  there  has  occurred  a 
pattern  or  practice  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, including  injunctive  relief. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  each  block 
grant  State  the  total  allotment  of  funds  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  which  the  block  grant  SUte 
is  entitled  under  subsection  (c)  immediately 
after  the  Secretary  has  determined  the 
amount  of  such  allotment. 

"(2)  Payments  made  to  a  block  grant  State 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  by  the  block  grant  State  only  In 
such  fiscal  year  or  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  Any  funds  paid  to  a  block  grant  State 
under  subsection  (c)  which  are  not  expend- 
ed by  the  block  grant  SUte  In  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  paid  or  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  may  be  expended  by  the 
block  grant  State  on  other  social  services 
provided  pursuant  to  Federal  law.  The  block 
grant  State  shall  inform  the  Secretary  of  all 
such  funds  expended  on  other  social  serv- 
ices. If  the  block  grant  SUte  elects  not  to 
expend  all  or  part  of  the  funds  on  other 
social  services,  the  unexpended  funds  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Secretary  and  added  to 
the  amount  made  available  for  allotment  to 
all  the  block  grant  States  under  subsection 
(b)(4)  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"(g)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  In 
an  expeditious  and  speedy  manner  to  com- 
plaints of  a  substantial  or  serious  nature 
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that  a  block  grant  State  has  failed  to  uae 
funds  In  accordance  with  this  section  or  an 
assurance  made  under  subsection  (dMS). 

•■(B)  The  Secretary,  after  adequate  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  conducted 
within  the  affected  block  grant  State,  shall 
withhold  funds  from  a  block  grant  SUte 
which  falls  to  utilize  Its  allotment  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  this  section  or  fails 
to  meet  an  assurance  made  on  behalf  of  the 
block  grant  State  under  subsection  (dK3). 

■■(2)  A  block  grant  State  shall  repay  to  the 
United  States  any  amounts  not  expended 
other  than  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
Any  amounts  repaid  to  the  United  States  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
made  available  for  allotment  to  all  the  block 
grant  States  under  subsection  (b)(4)  for  the 
following  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  (in 
the  absence  of  repayment  by  the  block 
grant  SUte)  offset  the  amounts  against  any 
other  amount  to  which  the  block  grant 
State  is  or  may  become  entitled  under  this 
section. 

'•(3)  The  Comptroller  General  may  con- 
duct investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section  by  a  block  grant 
State  In  order  to  ensure  compliance  with 
this  section. 

"(4)  In  connection  with  an  investigation 
conducted  under  this  subsection,  a  block 
grant  State  shall  make  appropriate  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  available  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General, 
upon  a  reasonable  request,  for  examination, 
copying,  or  mechanical  reproduction  on  or 
off  the  premises  of  the  entity  concerned. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
may  not  request  information  not  readily 
available  to  a  block  grant  State  or  require 
that  Information  be  compiled,  collected,  or 
transmitted  in  a  new  form  not  already  avail- 
able. 

"(h)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  em- 
bezzles, misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
fraud,  false  sUtement.  or  forgery,  any 
funds,  assets,  or  property  provided  or  fi- 
nanced under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  If  the  value 
of  the  funds,  assets,  or  property  involved  is 
not  over  $200,  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(iKl)  The  Secretary,  In  consulUtion  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  evaluate 
possible  formulas  for  the  allotment  of  funds 
to  bl(x:k  grant  States  under  subsection  (c) 
which  could  be  used  as  an  alternative 
methCKl  of  allotting  funds  described  In  sub- 
section (c).  The  formulas  shall  provide  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds  to 
block  grant  States  and  take  into  account  the 
population,  number  of  low-Income  house- 
holds, financial  resources,  levels  of  unem- 
ployment, and  such  other  factors  within  the 
block  grant  States  which  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  evaluation  conducted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  no  later  than  June 
30,  1983.". 

(b)  Section  3  (7  U.S.C.  2012)  U  amended  by 
striking  out    "As"  in  the  matter  preceding 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  21(a),  as". 
TITLE  XrV-MISCELLANEOUS 

IKSTITTmOHAL  IJfDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  1401.  (a)  Section  3  (7  U.S.C.  2012)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (g)  through  (q)  as 
subsections  (f)  through  (p).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  3(f)  (as  redesignated  by  subaec- 
tlon  (a))  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "(5),  (7),  and  (8)"  In 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6). 
and  (7)".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (5)  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  as  clauses  (5). 
(6),  and  (7),  respectively. 

(c)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  3(h)  (as 
amended  by  section  102  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "arKl"  after  "section 
1816(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  narcotics"  and 
all  that  follows  through    program". 

(d)  Section  3(1)  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
3(p)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  section 
3(0)". 

(e)  Section  3(J)  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(5).  (7).  and  f8)"  In 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6). 
and  (7)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■subsection  (gH8)"  In 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (fH5)". 

(f)  Section    5(1K2)(E)    (7    UJB.C.     2014- 
(iM2ME)>  is  amended   by   tthkiog  out  "mc- 
tlon  3(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3(h)". 

(gKl)  Section  6(dK2)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  305(a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (C)  and  redesignating 
clause  (D)  as  clause  (C). 

(2)  Section  20<bK7)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  1201(b)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■•(P)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(C)". 

(h)  Section  10  (7  U.S.C.  2019)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'section  3(kK4)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'section  3(JH4)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations" and  aU  that  follows  through 
■programs,":  luid 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "chil- 
dren". 

(i)  Section  11(d)  (7  U.S.C.  3020(d))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(n)(l)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  3(mKI)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'section  3(nK3)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  3(m)<2)". 

(J)  Section  ll(eH19)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  702(b)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  3(n)(l)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  3(m)(l)". 

(k)  Section  20(b)  (7  U.S.C.  2029(b))  (as 
amended  by  section  1201(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (6)  and  re- 
designating clause  (7)  as  clause  (8). 

(1X1)  Section  8103(1K7KC)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain return  Information  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  food  stamp  agencies) 
(as  amended  by  section  712(b)(2)  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
3(nKl)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3(mKl)". 

(2)  Section  303(d)(3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act   (42   U.8.C.   S03(d)(3»   U   amended   by 
striking  out  "section  3(n)<l)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  3(mKl)". 
RotntDiNO  Down 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  Section  3(n)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  1401(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "lower"  after  "nearest"  each 
place  it  appears  In  clauses  (6)  through  (9). 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8(a)  (7 
U.8.C.  2017(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"lower"  after  "nearest ". 


STUDIES 


Sec.  1403.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5(g)(1)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(gKl))  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  210  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"'  after  "shall":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  (2) "  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1978  ". 

(b)  Section  8(a)  (7  U.8.C.  3017(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(c)  Section  17  (7  U.S.C.  2026)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(d). 

wholesale  pood  concerms 

Sec.  1404,  (a)  Section  7(b)  (7  U.S.C. 
2016(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "whole- 
sale food  concerns  or"  In  the  first  proviso. 

(b)  Section  9  (7  U.S.C.  2018)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "AND  WHOLESALE 
POOD  CONCERNS  "  In  the  caption; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  wholesale  food 
concerns"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  wholesale  food  con- 
cern" In  clause  (3)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  as 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively; 
and 

(5)  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (4),  by 
striking  out  "or  wholesale  food  concern"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  In 
subsection  (c). 

(c)  Section  10  (7  U.S.C.  2019)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"approved  wholesale  food 
concerns  or  through". 

(d)  Section  12  (7  U.S.C.  2021)  (as  amended 
by  section  801  of  this  Act)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "AND  WHOLESALE 
POOD  CONCERNS"  In  the  caption; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  wholesale  food  con- 
cern" In  subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  concern"  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(e)  Section  14(a)  (7  U,S.C.  2023(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  wholesale  food  con- 
cern" each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  wholesale  food  con- 
cern,"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  concern,"  each  place 
it  appears. 

TITLE  XV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

trr Et'l'lVE  DATES 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 902(d)  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1,  1982. 

(bKl)  Section  117  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  but  In  no  event  later  than 
September  30.  1982". 

(2)  Section  1338  of  the  Pood  Stamp  and 
CommcxUties  Distribution  Amendments  of 
1981  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
but  In  no  event  later  than  September  30, 
1983".« 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CHArEE,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr,  Mokivihan.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  S'sicms,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Matstjnaga): 


S.  2353.  A  bill  entitled  the  Ufe  In- 
surance Taxation  Act  of  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TAXATION  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  with  Senator 
Chafee  the  Life  Insurance  Taxation 
Act  of  1982.  Oiu"  bill  provides  special 
temporary  rules  for  taxing  the  income 
of  life  insurance  companies.  It  would 
temporarily  mitigate  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  certain  defects  in  the  existing 
rules  for  taxing  these  companies, 
pending  a  more  extensive  study  of 
those  rules  and  the  means  of  perma- 
nently resolving  the  problems  they 
have  produced. 

The  rtiles  enacted  in  1959  to  tax  the 
income  of  life  Insurance  companies  are 
not  working  properly  or  fairly  in 
today's  economic  environment.  Those 
rules  have  presented  the  life  insurance 
Industry  with  immediate  and  signifi- 
cant problems.  Enactment  of  our  pro- 
posal is  urgently  needed  to  alleviate 
these  problems  on  an  Interim  basis. 

Why  Is  the  1959  law  not  working 
properly,  and  what  problems  does  it 
create  for  life  insurer?  To  be  sure,  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  compli- 
cated ones,  just  as  complicated  as  the 
rules  enacted  in  1959  to  tax  these  com- 
panies. At  the  base  of  the  industry's 
troubles,  however,  are  familiar  cul- 
prits—inflation and  high  interest 
rates.  The  high  inflation  of  recent 
years,  coupled  with  high  interest 
rates,  have  considerably  increased  the 
rates  of  return  on  the  investments  of 
life  insurance  companies  just  as  for 
other  institutional  investors.  But  when 
life  insurers  have  attempted  to  pass 
the  benefits  of  these  higher  rate,  of 
return  to  their  policyholders,  they 
have  encountered  the  phenomenon  of 
an  outmoded  tax  law  which  in  some 
cases  exacts,  and  in  others  threatens 
to  exact,  a  level  of  tax  that  is  well  in 
excess  of  industry  operating  gains. 
This  defect  In  the  1959  law  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  Industry's  problems. 

The  difficulties  visited  upon  life  in- 
surers by  the  rules  enacted  in  1959 
arise  in  several  different  settings.  In 
one  case  we  find  most  of  the  mutual 
companies,  together  with  some  of  the 
older  and  larger  stock  companies 
which— like  the  mutuals— write  divi- 
dend paying  or  "participating"  poli- 
cies. Under  the  1959  law,  the  dividends 
that  these  companies  pay  to  their  pol- 
icyholders are  deductible  in  computing 
the  companies'  taxable  Income,  but 
these  deductions  are  in  turn  limited  by 
a  formula  in  the  law  keyed  to  the  level 
of  the  companies'  investment  Income. 
In  1959  this  formula-based  limitation 
presented  little  or  no  problem  for 
these  companies,  for  in  the  1959  econ- 
omy of  relatively  low  interest  rates  the 
formula  worked  as  it  was  expected  to 
and  effectively  permitted  the  compa- 
nies to  deduct  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  dividends  they  paid  to  pol- 
icyholders. But  then  came  inflation. 


and  as  a  consequence  the  formula  In 
the  law  began  to  malfunction  and 
produce  aberrant,  imanticipated  re- 
sults. For  these  companies,  which 
today  attempt  to  pass  along  in  their 
policyholder  dividends  most  of  the 
benefits  of  the  current  higher  yields 
on  investments,  the  net  effect  is  that 
they  can  now  deduct,  as  a  practical 
matter,  somewhat  less  than  60  percent 
of  such  dividends. 

All  of  this  translates  into  a  mush- 
rooming, ever-accelerating  tax  liability 
for  these  mutual  and  stock  companies. 
The  higher  the  rate  of  inflation,  and 
the  more  inflated  the  investment 
yields,  the  greater  is  the  increase  in 
their  tax  burden.  This,  in  turn,  means 
that,  as  an  ever-higher  percentage  of 
investment  earnings  is  paid  out  in 
taxes,  an  ever-lower  portion  of  these 
earnings  can  actually  be  paid  to  policy- 
holders as  dividends.  The  plight  of 
these  companies  is  amply  illustrated  in 
the  industrywide  statistics  for  the 
period  from  the  enactment  of  the  1959 
law  through  1978.  During  this  time, 
while  Federal  income  taxes  on  all  cor- 
porations grew  3  times  and  their  after- 
tax income,  like  the  gross  national 
product  and  personal  income,  grew  4 'A 
times,  the  taxes  on  all  life  insure 
companies  increased  6  time^  and  their 
gain  Ito^  operations  aftt.  .xes  in- 
creased 4  Limes.  The  life  insurance  in- 
dustry thus  saw  its  share  of  the  gener- 
al corporate  *  ^-  burden  grow  from  2.4 
percent  in  the  late  1950's  to  4.2  per- 
cent in  1978.  a  75-percent  increase. 
",en  as  it  also  witnessed  a  depression 
in  the  growth  rate  for  permanent  life 
insurance,  leaving  the  industry  with 
still  less  to  invest  in  America's  future. 

In  the  face  of  this  development, 
many  of  these  companies  employed 
various  tax-planning  methods  in  an 
effort  to  manage  their  steeply  growing 
tax  bills.  In  the  late  1970's  these  meth- 
ods included  the  use  of  modified  coin- 
surance and  similar  arrangements, 
about  which  we  have  all  heard  a  great 
deal  lately.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  recently  recommended  that  we  act 
to  prevent  tax  abuses  by  these  compa- 
nies through  the  use  of  ModCo  and 
like  arrangements,  though  the  Treas- 
ury has  not  said  what  else  should  be 
done  to  correct  the  problems  in  the 
1959  law  that  spurred  the  use  of  such 
arrangements  In  the  first  place.  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  only  to  remedy  a 
symptom;  It  is  much  preferable  to  cure 
the  disease. 

Quite  apart  from  all  this,  there  is  a 
second,  distinct  setting  in  which  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates  have  not 
mixed  weU  with  the  1959  law.  While 
much  has  been  said  about  "ModCo" 
arrangements  and  the  widely  recog- 
nized troubles  encountered  by  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  under  the 
1959  law.  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  second  problem  area.  This  is 
the  case  of  stock  companies,  mostly 
small  and  growing  companies,  which 


historically  have  written  nondividend 
paying,  or  "nonparticipating,"  life  in- 
surance policies  and  annuities.  These 
companies  have  sought,  over  a  number 
of  years,  to  provide  values  to  their  pol- 
icyholders reflective  of  the  higher  in- 
vestment yields  that  inflation  has 
brought  upon  us.  Since  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  that  a  company  can 
permanently  guarantee  in  setting  a 
policy's  benefits  is  limited  by  State  law 
to  a  relatively  low  figtire.  these  stock 
companies  have  enhanced  their  poli- 
cies' values  by  guaranteeing  to  charge 
less  than  the  maximum  premium,  or 
to  credit  interest  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum permanent  rate,  on  a  temporary 
basis.  Some  of  these  companies  have 
even  guaranteed  that  these  lower  or 
indeterminate  premium  charges  and 
excess  interest  credits  will  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  a  specified 
formula  or  index. 

In  computing  their  tax  liability 
under  the  1959  law.  these  stock  com- 
panie.<^  have  reported  as  income  only 
the  premiums  they  actually  received 
from  their  policyholders,  and  they 
have  claimed  deductions  for  the  excess 
'  terest  they  credited  to  their  policy- 
.lOlders.  Recently,  however,  this  treat- 
ment has  been  called  into  question. 
Some  have  asked  whether,  imder  the 
1959  law,  the  maximum  premiums  the 
companies  could  have  charged,  but  did 
not  do  so,  might  be  reportable  as 
income.  They  have  also  asked  whether 
the  excess  interest  the  companies 
credited  to  their  policyholders  might 
be  considered  dividends  to  those  pol- 
icyholders, with  only  limited  deduct- 
ibility under  the  provisions  of  the  1959 
law.  If  these  questions  are  answered 
affirmatively,  the  net  effect  on  these 
companies  would  be  to  increase  their 
taxable  income  by  first,  the  amoimt  of 
the  premiums  they  never  actually  re- 
ceived but  could  have  charged,  and 
second,  the  amount  of  the  excess  in- 
terest they  credited  to  their  policy- 
holders. This  would  have  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  placing  these  compa- 
nies in  the  position  of  not  being  able 
to  pass  through  to  their  customers 
most  of  the  benefits  of  the  current 
higher  yields  on  investments. 

Again,  it  should  be  evident  from  this 
that  the  1959  law  is  seriously  flawed 
and  needs  to  be  updated.  The  uncer- 
tainties in  the  law  concerning  indeter- 
minate premiums  and  excess  interest 
amply  illustrate  the  deficiencies  in  ap- 
plying to  the  economy  of  the  1980's 
statutory  rules  tailored  to  the  econom- 
ic conditions  of  the  1950's.  They  cast  a 
pall  over  the  business  of  the  compa- 
nies concerned. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  bill  is  a 
stopgap  measure  only.  It  is  intended  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  deficiencies  in 
the  1959  law  on  an  interim  basis,  pend- 
ing a  more  extensive  study  of  that 
law's  complex  provisions  in  order  to 
develop  permanent  solutions  to   the 
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problems  that  it  has  created.  The 
changes  made  by  our  stopgap  would 
thus  be  effective  only  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981.  and  before  January  1.  1984,  al- 
lowing time  for  such  a  study  to  occur. 
I  might  also  point  out  here  that  the 
use  of  such  a  legislative  device— a  stop- 
gap—has a  firm  place  in  the  history  of 
fashioning  income  tax  laws  for  life  in- 
surance companies.  Stopgap  measures 
were  also  utilized  in  the  decade  pre- 
ceding the  adoption  of  the  1959  law 
while  Congress,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
industry  worked  together  to  shape  its 
provisions. 

The  Life  Insurance  Taxation  Act  of 
1982  would  provide  a  fairly  simple, 
temporary  solution  to  the  life  insur- 
ance industry's  problems  under  the 
1959  law  by  means  of  seven  rules. 
First,  to  stop  the  acceleration  of  life 
insurers'  tax  liability  stemming  from 
the  declining  deductibility  of  policy- 
holder dividends,  and  to  provide  a 
measure  of  certainty  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  indeterminate  premium  and 
excess  Interest  contracts,  a  safety  net 
would  be  written  into  section  809(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (the  code). 
This  safety  net  would  assure  that  a 
mutual  life  Insurance  company  could 
in  any  event  deduct  a  minimum  of  80 
percent  of  its  policyholder  dividends  in 
computing  its  taxable  income.  Tut- 
ther.  a  stock  life  insurance  company 
would  be  permitted  to  deduct  a  mini- 
mum of  87'/!!  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  its  policyholder  dividends  and  the 
special  deduction  already  permitted  it 
for  certain  nonparticipating  contracts. 
The  7V^-percent  differential  between 
mutual  and  stock  companies  is  intend- 
ed to  reflect  the  differing  ownership 
interests  in  these  two  types  of  compa- 
nies, responding  to  the  concern  that 
some  part  of  the  dividends  paid  to  pol- 
icyholders by  a  mutual  company 
amounts  to  a  return  on  their  equity  in 
the  company  and,  hence,  should  not 
be  deductible. 

Second,  100  percent  of  all  policy- 
holder dividends  paid  on  contracts  cov- 
ering qualified  employee  and  retire- 
ment plans  would  be  deductible.  This 
would  assure  treatment  of  qualified 
plan  funds  held  by  life  insurers  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  tax-exempt 
treatment  of  such  funds  held  by  tnist- 
ees.  Such  a  rule  is  consistent  with 
what  Congress  intended  when  it  en- 
acted the  1959  law. 

Third,  the  $250,000  amount  present- 
ly found  in  section  809(f)  of  the  code 
would  be  raised  to  $1  million.  This 
amount  was  originally  provided  in  the 
1959  law  as  a  relief  measure  for  small 
companies.  The  bill  would  simply 
adjust  this  small  business  provision  to 
take  account  of  inflation  in  the  inter- 
vening 23  years. 

Fourth,  a  segment  of  the  formula 
employed  in  the  1959  law  to  adjust 
nonqualified  life  insurance  reserves, 
found  in  section  805(c)  of  the  code. 


would  be  modified.  The  purpose  here 
is  to  correct  a  mathematical  formula 
for  revaluing  reserves,  known  as  the 
"Menge  formula"  or  10-for-l  rule, 
which  is  malfunctioning  at  the  present 
high  level  of  earnings  rates. 

Fifth,  rules  would  be  provided  to 
clarify  the  basis  upon  which  the  con- 
solidated taxable  income  of  two  or 
more  affiliated  life  insurance  compa- 
nies is  to  be  computed. 

Sixth,  to  provide  certainty  for  past 
taxable  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  be  required  to  respect 
the  treatment  of  indeterminate  premi- 
ums and  excess  interest  on  companies' 
returns  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  January  1,  1982. 

Seventh  and  finally,  in  response  to 
the  concerns  previously  voiced  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  present 
provisions  dealing  with  modified  coin- 
surance arrangements  which  have  per- 
mitted tax  savings  would  be  suspended 
for  the  stopgap  period,  and  rules 
would  be  provided  to  preclude  the  ef- 
fects of  certain  other  potential  tax- 
planning  methods  employing  reinsur- 
ance. The  bill  would  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  Service  is  to  respect 
modified  coinsurance  arrangements 
entered  into  before  January  1.  1982, 
that  made  use  of  the  election  under 
section  820  of  the  code. 

When  the  Treasury  Department  ear- 
lier expressed  its  concern  with  ModCo 
arrangements,  it  cautioned  that  reve- 
nues were  and  would  continue  to  be 
impaired  by  such  arrangements  if  Con- 
gress failed  to  act.  The  projected  tax 
receipts  from  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try for  1982  amount  to  about  $1.7  bil- 
lion if  the  treatment  presently  allowed 
ModCo  arrangements  is  continued. 
The  Bentsen-Chafee  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  generate  approximately 
$2.7  billion  in  revenues  from  the  in- 
dustry, $1  billion  more  than  if  the 
present  rules  (including  ModCo  ar- 
rangements) are  continued.  While  the 
appropriateness  of  this  $2.7  billion 
figure  will  undoubtedly  be  the  subject 
of  future  debate,  one  should  consider 
whether  it  merely  represents  a  return 
to  a  reasonable  level  of  revenue  from 
the  life  insurance  industry,  departing 
from  the  unfairly  inflated  tax  collec- 
tions of  the  late  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  life  insurance 
business  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. Life  insurance  companies  not 
only  perform  a  crucial  service  in  assur- 
ing the  financial  security  of  millions  of 
American  households,  but  also  act  as  a 
major  source  of  long-term  capital  to  a 
substantial  segment  of  our  business 
community.  This  Industry  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  us  in  Texas, 
where  our  domestic  life  insurers  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  personal  and  busi- 
ness economies  of  our  State.  Since  we 
have  already  learned  the  dangers  of 
penalizing  savings  and  capital  forma- 
tion   through    our    tax    system,    we 


should  be  careful  that  our  rules  for 
taxing  life  insurers  do  not  adversely 
affect  the  means  of  savings  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  and  the  source  of 
a  significant  portion  of  the  capital  uti- 
lized by  our  business  community. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  our 
bill  is  a  stopgap  measure.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  promptly  enacted 
to  assure  fairness  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  life  insurers,  and  additional  revenue 
for  the  Treasury,  pending  the  more 
detailed  study  that  is  needed  to  find 
permanent  solutions  to  problems  in- 
volved in  taxing  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Chafee  and 
myself  our  bill  is  being  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Boren.  Durenberger. 
Baucus,  Moynihan.  Bradley.  Symms. 
Mitchell,  Wallop,  and  Matsunaga.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  Joining  Senator  Bknt.s£w  and  sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
to  correct  some  abuses  as  well  as  in- 
equities found  in  the  current  tax  laws 
affecting  life  insurance  companies. 

Our  bill  repeals  the  modified  coin- 
surance provision  as  requested  by  the 
administration  in  its  1983  budget,  and 
it  makes  other  changes  in  the  anti- 
quated Life  Insurance  Company  Tax 
Act  of  1959  that  will  bring  some  order 
to  the  Federal  taxation  of  this  impor- 
tant industry.  The  bill  will  increase 
life  insurance  company  tax  liabilities 
by  about  $1  billion  a  year,  according  to 
industry  sources. 

Many  tax  experts  in  Government 
and  in  the  industry  acknowledge  that 
major  revisions  need  to  be  made  in 
this  part  of  the  Tax  Code.  Since  there 
is  no  time  to  accomplish  this  during 
the  97th  Congress,  our  bill  is  a  2-year 
stopgap  measure:  One  that  balances 
the  need  to  increase  tax  revenues  with 
the  need  to  make  some  short-term  cor- 
rections in  the  Tax  Code.  Life  insur- 
ance leaders,  as  well  as  many  Members 
of  Congress,  have  pledged  to  push 
ahead  next  with  a  more  complete  over- 
haul to  make  sure  the  industry  is 
paying  its  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  a  constructive  step  in 
the  right  direction  on  this  highly  com- 
plex issue.  We  shall  be  working  fur- 
ther with  the  Treasury  and  insurance 
industry  to  make  sure  the  final  prod- 
uct strikes  the  proper  balance. 

We  cannot  be  entirely  certain  at  this 
point  that  this  particular  proposal  is 
the  only  answer  available,  or  even  the 
best  answer.  I  have  decided  to  cospon- 
sor  it,  however,  because  it  represents  a 
major  first  step  toward  resolving  this 
important  tax  policy  issue.* 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  introducing  today 
legislation  that  will  provide  special 
temporary  rules  for  taxing  the  income 
of  life  insurance  companies. 
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Life  insurance  companies  historical- 
ly have  played  a  vital  role  in  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  This  role  goes  far 
beyond  that  of  providing  lifetime  pro- 
tection to  an  estimated  148  million  in- 
surance policyholders.  The  Nation's 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  a 
major  and  continuing  source  of  long- 
term  investment  capital  for  this  Na- 
tion's business.  Life  insurance  compa- 
nies have  invested  assets  of  over  $500 
billion  in  the  economy.  They  have 
been  the  lenders  for  40  percent  of  all 
outstanding  corporate  bonds.  Last 
year  alone  the  life  insurance  compa- 
nies provided  $28  billion  of  new  invest- 
ment capital. 

As  with  other  financial  institutions, 
however,  the  life  insurance  business 
has  been  severely  damaged  by  the  na- 
tional economic  dislocations  of  recent 
years,  especially  the  record-high  inter- 
est rates.  As  interest  rates  have  risen 
in  the  past  several  years,  the  market 
value  of  long-term  investments  made 
in  earlier  years  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies has  declined  at  some  companies 
by  as  much  as  40  percent  below  their 
book  value. 

Furthermore,  the  role  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  is  now  being  seriously 
eroded  by  the  operation  of  the  current 
law  taxing  life  insurance  companies. 
This  law.  the  Life  Insurance  Company 
Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  has  been  un- 
changed in  over  20  years.  The  econom- 
ic stresses  that  have  occurred  during 
those  years- most  especially  the  soar- 
ing rate  of  inflation  and  unprecedent- 
ed high  interest  rates— have  exposed 
serious  flaws  in  the  1959  act  that  were 
masked  under  more  stable  conditions. 

The  special  tax  formula  adopted  in 
1959  was  developed  at  a  time  of  low  in- 
flation—less than  1  percent— and 
stable  yields  from  life  insurance  com- 
pany Investment  portfolios— averaging 
less  than  4  percent.  The  taxes  paid  by 
the  industry  in  1959  were  half  a  billion 
dollars,  about  one-fortieth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  all  corporations. 

The  life  insurance  tax  law  seemed  to 
work  well  over  the  next  15  years— it 
provided  a  steady  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Treasury  and  the  business' 
share  of  taxes  paid  by  all  corporations 
increased  only  modestly.  While  the 
level  of  inflation  increased  during  this 
period,  its  full  impact  on  a  company's 
investment  yield  was  not  yet  felt. 
Thus,  the  tax  formula's  weaknesses 
were  not  exposed  during  a  15-year 
period  in  which  the  average  rate  of 
return  on  insurance  companies'  invest- 
ed assets  was  rising  slowly  from  4  per- 
cent in  1960  to  Just  over  6  percent  in 
1975. 

As  the  interest  rates  soared  during 
the  1970's,  the  1959  formula  generated 
a  higher  and  higher  level  of  taxes- 
making  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
pass  along  the  current  high  invest- 
ment returns  to  policyholders. 

The  tax  load  on  life  insurance  com- 
panies   reached    $3    billion    in    1978 


which  was  more  than  one  twenty-fifth 
of  total  corporate  taxes,  nearly  double 
the  proportion  in  1959.  This  occurred 
because  the  deductible  percentage  of 
dividends  actually  paid  to  policyhold- 
ers was  decreasing  due  to  operation  of 
the  section  809(f)  limitation  during  an 
inflationary  period.  The  amount  of 
such  deductions  lost  had  increased 
from  less  than  $200  million  per  year 
during  the  first  years  the  1959  act  was 
in  force  to  about  $3  billion  in  1978  and 
nearly  $4  billion  in  1979.  These  lost  de- 
ductions so  inflated  the  life  insurance 
companies'  tax  bills  that  their  taxes 
were  growing  at  the  rate  of  16  percent 
per  year— more  than  50  percent  faster 
than  their  earnings. 

Beginning  in  1980,  some  companies 
made  much  greater  use  of  a  special  tax 
election  in  the  Intemsd  Revenue  Code 
(ModCo),  section  820.  Companies  able 
to  use  this  election  were  able  to  take 
deductions  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost.  Lost  deductions  in  1980  were 
more  than  $2  billion  lower  in  1980 
than  they  had  been  in  1979.  Taxes 
dropped  by  more  than  $1  billion. 

The  life  insurance  industry  has  been 
working  for  the  last  several  years  to 
develop  proposals  to  make  needed 
changes  in  the  1959  act.  Recognizing, 
however,  that  a  complete  review  of  the 
1959  act  will  not  be  possible  this  year, 
the  industry  has  developed  the  interim 
legislation  that  I  am  cosponsoring 
today.  This  legislation  would  correct 
some  of  the  act's  most  obvious  break- 
downs while  still  providing  levels  of 
revenue  substantially  above  the  cur- 
rent levels.  During  the  2-year  period 
that  the  legislation  would  be  applica- 
ble (tax  years  1982  and  1983),  the  in- 
dustry will  continue  to  work  with  Con- 
gress and  Treasury  to  develop  a  more 
permanent  solution  to  the  tax  prob- 
lems of  the  life  insurance  business. 

The  bill  would  make  three  changes 
to  section  809(f)  of  the  code  to  Insure 
that  companies  can  deduct  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  dividends  and  similar 
amounts  paid  or  credited  to  policy- 
holders. 

First,  all  dividends  and  similar  distri- 
butions relating  to  qualified  insured 
pension  plans  would  be  deductible. 
This  provision  would  effectuate  the 
clear  original  Intent  to  exempt  invest- 
ment Income  attributable  to  these 
plans  from  current  tax.  Present  law. 
contrary  to  this  Intent,  operates  to  dis- 
allow deductions  for  many  of  these 
dividends  thus  subjecting  this  pension 
plan  Investment  Income  to  substantial 
tax. 

Second,  with  respect  to  nonqualified 
business,  mutual  and  stock  companies 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct,  respective- 
ly, a  minimum  of  80  percent  and  87  Vi 
percent  of  policyholder  dividends  and 
other  special  amounts.  This  provision 
would  give  life  insurance  companies  a 
more  adequate  deduction  for  the  cur- 
rent high  level  of  dividends  they  must 


pay  to  compete  in  today's  envlrormient 
of  high  interest  rates. 

Third,  all  companies  would  receive  a 
fuU  deduction  of  at  least  $1  million  of 
policyholder  dividends  and  other  spe- 
cial amounts.  The  current  amount  al- 
lowed, $250,000,  has  remained  un- 
changed for  23  years.  This  amendment 
would  restore  the  assistance  to  small 
companies  that  this  deduction  was 
originally  intended  to  provide. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to 
clarify  the  treatment  of  consolidated 
tax  returns  filed  by  two  or  more  life 
insurance  companies.  These  provisions 
are  necessary  so  that  all  companies  are 
able  to  benefit  from  the  changes  con- 
cerning the  deduction  of  dividends  and 
other  special  amounts  that  I  have  Just 
described. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  complex 
formula  that  is  used  to  compute  a 
company's  exclusion  for  investment 
Income  required  to  be  set  aside  for  pol- 
icyholders. The  current  "arithmetic 
10-for-l"  (Menge)  formula  does  not 
work  appropriately  In  the  context  of 
current  high  Interest  rates.  The  biU 
would  replace  this  formula  with  a 
"geometric"  version  of  the  10-for-l 
rule.  This  geometric  formula  more  ac- 
curately carries  out  the  stated  intent 
of  the  rule  provided  In  the  1959  act. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  grandfa- 
ther provisions  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  two  Items  for  years  before  the 
stopgap  period.  One  provision  would 
remove  doubt  about  the  tax  treatment 
of  companies  using  the  modified  coin- 
surance tax  election  in  years  before 
1982.  Another  grandfathering  provi- 
sion would  clarify  that  excess  interest 
credited  to  policyholders  in  these  prior 
years  is  fully  deductible. 

The  bill  would  Increase  revenues 
from  the  life  Insurance  Industry  by 
about  $1  billion  In  1982.  an  Increase  of 
about  60  percent  from  current  levels. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  many  months  of  study  within  the 
life  Insurance  Industry  and  reflects  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  Treasury  and 
congressional  staffs.  While  no  pana- 
cea, the  legislation  responds  reason- 
ably to  both  the  need  for  an  appropri- 
ate amount  of  revenue  and  the  special 
problems  faced  by  the  life  Insurance 
companies  because  the  provisions  of 
current  law  do  not  operate  appropri- 
ately in  periods  of  Inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  But  this  proposal  is 
only  a  "stopgap"  provision.  When 
passed.  Congress  must  then  begin  the 
task  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  life 
insurance  taxation.  I  would  urge  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  to  begin 
such  technical  review  immediately,  so 
that  the  Finance  Committee  can  take 
early  action  on  a  more  comprehensive 
reform  package. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2354.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
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vide  for  more  effective  regulation  of 
motor  carriers  of  passengers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BUS  DDMCULATIOH  ACT  OF  1»82 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  S.  2354,  the  Bus  De- 
regulation Act  of  1982.  During  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
series  of  sweeping  measures  to  deregu- 
late household  goods  carriers,  trucking 
companies,  railroads,  and  the  airlines. 
As  a  result,  all  of  these  industries  are 
healthier,  more  vigorous,  and  much 
more  competitive  then  they  were.  Now 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider legislation  for  the  intercity  bus 
Industry. 

The  bus  industry  Is  neither  a  glam- 
orous nor  a  healthy  Industry.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  essential.  It  carries  more 
passengers  than  any  other  mode  of 
public  transportation  and  it  remains 
even  more  fuel  efficient  than  rail  pas- 
senger travel.  Last  month,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
bus  industry  and  the  regulation  of  the 
industry  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  every  witness  at  those  hearings— 
whether  from  the  industry,  or  from 
labor,  or  from  government— agreed 
that  the  regulation  of  the  Industry 
should  be  changed.  They  did  not.  of 
course,  all  agree  on  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

The  House  has  passed  H.R.  3663,  the 
Bus  Regiilatory  Reform  Act.  which,  as 
the  name  Implies,  is  a  reform  bill 
rather  than  a  deregulation  bill.  Nu- 
merous suggestions  for  changes  have 
been  made  for  that  bill.  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  Incorporates  many 
of  those  changes  while  taking  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  the  issue. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  issue  of  bus 
regulation  by  making  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  regular  route  service  and 
other  services.  With  respect  to  regular 
route  service  by  bus  companies— upon 
which  many  small  towns  are  depend- 
ent for  their  only  public  transporta- 
tion—this bill  takes  an  approach 
which  is  similar  to  the  modest  reform 
proposals  contained  \n  the  House  bUl. 

With  respect  to  other  services  of- 
fered by  the  Industry,  this  bill  takes  a 
bolder  approach  involving  much  more 
deregulation.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. Travel  agents  can  arrange 
tours  and  book  transportation  by  air, 
ship,  or  rail  without  any  license  what- 
soever from  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  to  organize  a  tour  which 
moves  by  bus,  a  person  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  a  "tour  broker."  I  must 
say  that  it  seems  silly  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  license  travel  agents 
who  arrange  bus  tours  when  it  does 
not  regulate  travel  agents  who  use 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

This  bill  would  simply  deregulate 
tour  brokers.  Travel  agents,  who  can 
now  arrange  tours  by  air,  rail,  and  ship 


would  be  allowed  to  arrange  bus  tours 
as  well.  The  bill  takes  a  similar 
straightforward  approach  to  the  de- 
regulation of  charter  travel  and  con- 
tract operations.  In  short,  this  is  a  real 
deregulation  bill  for  charter  and  spe- 
cial services  but  a  reform  bill  for  regu- 
lar route  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
administration  and  the  bus  Industry 
are  now  trying  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise for  the  Senate  to  consider.  In 
dealing  with  this  issue,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  also  consider  the  approach 
outlined  in  the  bill  introduced  today. 

I  should  stress  that  I  am  not  com- 
mitted to  any  of  the  specific  language 
in  the  bill  and  that  I  believe  this  blU, 
like  all  of  the  others  we  have  seen,  can 
be  considerably  Improved.  I  want  to 
thank  the  House  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  their 
thoughtful  completion  of  H.R.  3663. 
and  again,  I  want  to  thank  the  indus- 
try, the  employees  of  the  Industry. 
and  sdl  the  others  who  have  comment- 
ed on  bus  legislation  and  provided 
many  helpful  suggestions.* 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself, 
Mr.      GoLDWATER.      and      Mr. 

RiEGLC): 

S.  2355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  that 
persons  with  impaired  hearing  are  in- 
sured reasonable  access  to  telephone 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

TKLXPHOn  SOtVICX  POR  TRK  HKARIMC 
IXPAIKXD 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  next 
month,  on  May  6.  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  S.  604.  a 
bill  which  would  require  that  all  tele- 
phones be  compatible  with  hearing 
aids,  and  on  the  general  Issue  of  how 
our  telephone  system  can  best  serve 
all  citizens— Including  persons  with 
hearing  Impairments.  S.  604  addresses 
a  serious  problem  experienced  by 
many  citizens  but  has  been  criticized 
as  being  too  specific.  Because  the  bill 
is  tied  to  a  specific  technology,  some 
fear  that  enactment  would  Impede 
new  technological  developments  In  the 
future. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is 
designed  to  focus  on  the  problems  ex- 
perienced by  persons  with  hearing  im- 
pairments in  using  the  telephone 
while,  at  the  same  time,  attempting  to 
avoid  the  possibility  that  any  legisla- 
tion will  Impair  the  development  of 
new  technology.  Basically,  this  bill 
will: 

First,  direct  the  FCC  to  insure  rea- 
sonable access  to  telephone  service  by 
persons  with  hearing  Impairments; 

Second,  direct  the  FCC  to  require 
the  use  of  magnetic  fleld/lnductlon 
colls  on  coin-operated  pay  phones; 

Third,  permit  the  FCC  to  require 
similar  phones  In  hospital  rooms  or  In 


other  locations  frequently  used  by 
members  of  the  public; 

Fourth,  permit  the  FCC  to  Impose 
technical  standards  for  heso-lng  tuds 
and  telephones; 

Fifth,  permit  the  FCC  to  require 
consumer  information  labeling  on 
hearing  aids  and  telephones  at  time  of 
sale;  and 

Sixth,  direct  the  FCC  to  consider 
the  costs  and  benefits  to  both  hearing 
Impaired  persons  and  nonhearing  Im- 
paired persons  in  any  rulemaking  and 
to  insure  that  their  rules  do  not  block 
the  development  of  new  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 

CONGRKSSIONAL   RECORD  SO   that   It   wUl 

have  broad  distribution  and  may  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  discussion  at  the 
Commerce  Committee's  hearings  on 
May  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2355 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

( 1 )  all  persons  subscribing  to  or  otherwise 
receiving  telephone  service  in  the  Nation 
should  receive  the  best  service  which  is 
technologically  possible; 

(2)  currently  available  technology  Is  capa- 
ble of  providing  telephone  service  to  some 
of  those  individuals  who,  because  of  hearing 
impairments,  require  telephone  reception 
by  means  of  hearing  aids  with  Induction 
colls,  or  other  inductive  receptors: 

(3)  the  lack  of  technical  standards  ensur- 
ing compatibility  between  hearing  aids  and 
telephones  has  prevented  receipt  of  the  best 
service  which  is  technologically  possible: 
and 

(4)  adoption  of  technical  standards  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  ensure  compatibility  be- 
tween telephones  and  hearing  aids,  thereby 
accommodating  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  hearing  impairments. 

Skc.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"TKLKPHONX  SKRVICC  TO  PERSONS  WITH 
IMPAIRZD  HKARING 

"Sic.  225.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  reasonable  access  to  telephone  serv- 
ice by  persons  with  Impaired  hearing. 

"(b)  In  ensuring  such  access,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  require  that  coin-operated  public 
telephones  be  designed,  manufactured,  and 
operated  so  as  to  be  capable  of  coupling 
with  hearing  aids  through  the  use  of  an  in- 
duction coil  or  other  inductive  receptor.  The 
Commission  may  also  require  that  other 
telephones  frequently  used  by  the  public 
(such  as  telephones  in  hospital  rooms),  or 
provided  for  emergency  access  (such  as  tele- 
phones in  elevators),  be  similarly  designed, 
manufactured,  and  operated. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  establish  such 
technical  standards  as  are  required  In  order 
to  ensure  compatibility  between  telephones 
and  hearing  aids. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  establish  such 
requirements  for  the  labeling  of  equipment 
and  packaging  materials  for  equipment  as 
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are  needed  to  provided  adequate  Informa- 
tion to  consumers  on  the  compatibility  be- 
tween telephones  and  hearing  aids. 

"(e)  In  any  rulemaking  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  specifically  consider  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits to  all  telephone  users,  including  per- 
sons with  and  without  hearing  Impairments. 
The  Conunission  shall  ensure  that  regula- 
tions adopted  to  implement  this  section  do 
not  discourage  or  Impair  the  development  of 
new  technology.".* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2356.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 
tions directed  toward  opening  foreign 
markets  to  U.S.  exports  of  high  tech- 
nology products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Corrunittee  on  Finance. 

HIGH  TECHHOLOCY  TRADE  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  High  Technolo- 
gy Trade  Act  of  1982.  This  legislation 
addresses  an  issue  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  America's  economic 
future— the  strength  and  international 
competitiveness  of  our  high  technolo- 
gy industries. 

This  bill  focuses  on  high  technology 
for  a  simple,  yet  profound,  reason: 
High  technology  today,  like  steel 
before  it.  is  seminal— it  will  provide 
the  key  technological  infrastructure 
on  which  our  economy  will  be  built. 
The  bin  has  three  major  provisions. 
First,  it  authorizes  the  President  to 
negotiate,  bilaterally  or  multllaterally. 
on  high-technology  trade  and  Invest- 
ment Issues.  Second,  it  affirms  our 
commitment  to  national  treatment  In 
trade  and  investment.  And  third,  it  es- 
tablishes a  system  to  monitor  and 
report  on  practices  which  distort  trade 
and  investment  flows  and  to  offer  pro- 
posed remedies. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  In  more  detail.  I  would 
like  to  make  two  general  points  about 
it: 

First,  it  Is  a  pro-free-trade  bill. 
Unlike  sectoral  reciprocity  legislation 
which  is  narrowly  focused  on  balanc- 
ing trade  bilaterally,  this  bill  seeks 
across-the-board  elimination  of  bar- 
riers for  a  broad  range  of  high-tech- 
nology products.  This  approach  Is 
positive;  it  tells  the  President  to  use 
the  trade  tools  at  his  disposal  to  re- 
solve disputes,  rather  than  to  close 
markets  which  exacerbate  them.  And 
it  is  farsighted;  negotiating  from 
today's  leadership  position  will  be 
much  less  costly  than  more  intrusive 
government  intervention  should  we 
fall  behind. 

Second,  the  bill,  by  Itself,  will  not 
Insure  the  future  health  and  growth 
of  our  high-technology  Industries.  Im- 
portant as  International  Issues  are,  our 
responses  to  these  industries'  domestic 
needs— for  Increased  capital  forma- 
tion, adequate  R.  «fc  D.  charmels  and 
opportunities  and  adequate  numbers 
of  trained  scientists  and  engineers- 
will  be  vitally  Important  as  well. 


NEED  rOR  THE  BILL 

This  bin  Is  needed  now:  because 
high-technology  Industries  are  critical 
to  our  economy's  future;  because  their 
growth  is  hindered  by  restrictive  trade 
and  investment  barriers  abroad;  and 
because  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive must  have  negotiating  authority 
to  insure  that  GATT  provisions  keep 
pace  with  rapid  developments  in  this 
area. 

As  I  emphasized  In  a  recent  paper. 
"An  Economic  Strategy  for  the 
1980's."  high  technology  is  transform- 
ing our  economy— bringing  a  depth, 
scope,  and  magnitude  of  structural 
change  comparable  to  the  change 
brought  by  the  industrial  revolution. 

The  high-technology  sector  Itself 
will  grow  tremendously  in  the  next 
decade.  Even  more  important,  howev- 
er, is  the  role  high-technology  prod- 
ucts—semiconductors, robots,  micro- 
chips, computer-aided  manufacturing 
systems— will  play  In  revitalizing  our 
traditional  manufacturing  Industries. 
By  greatly  boosting  productivity,  high- 
technology  products  can  transform 
moribund  manufacturing  Industries 
Into  modem,  efficient,  international 
competitors. 

But  our  high-technology  industries 
will  not  survive,  let  alone  thrive,  if 
they  are  unable  to  compete  effectively 
In  a  free,  open  International  trading 
envirorunent.  Today,  restrictions  on 
U.S.  access  to  foreign  markets  and 
other  forms  of  Intervention  by  foreign 
governments  reduce  our  ability  to 
compete. 

One  Industry  that  has  experienced 
such  practices  is  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry. Because  economies  of  scale  are 
particularly  important  in  semiconduc- 
tor manufacturing.  American  firms 
need  to  produce  for  the  largest 
market.  And  of  the  total  world  market 
for  semiconductors,  fuUy  50  percent 
lies  outside  the  United  States,  Access 
to  International  markets  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant. 

Yet  the  Japanese  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, has  pursued  a  "clear  and  force- 
ful" policy  of  restricting  access  to 
their  domestic  markets.  "The  Japa- 
nese market  remains  closed  In  signifi- 
cant respects  to  U,S.  exports,"  the 
committee's  annual  report  states. 

The  objective  of  U,S.  policy,  the 
committee  reconmiends,  "shoiild  be  to 
maintain  a  climate  in  which  an  al- 
ready highly  successful  Industry  can 
continue  to  flourish,  and  to  guard 
against  policies  'oy  other  goverrunents 
which  might  unfairly  advantage  their 
competing  semiconductor  sections  to 
the  detriment  of  ours." 

I  concur  with  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation. The  bUl  I  have  intro- 
duced would  meet  this  objective,  not 
just  for  semiconductors,  but  for  the 
entire  high-technology  sector.  It 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  deal 
effectively   with    foreign   government 


measures  to  protect  and  promote  their 
high-technology  industries  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  existing 
GATT  provisions.  And  it  would  pro- 
vide strong  backing  for  administration 
efforts  to  make  high  technology  a  key 
priority  at  the  November  GATT  minis- 
terial. 

On  the  question  of  focusing  only  on 
the  high-technology  sector,  this  bill  is 
consistent  with  policy  as  described  by 
William  Brock,  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative. In  his  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Brock  said: 

As  opfKised  to  taking  a  primarily  reactive 
approach  to  sectoral  problems,  the  U.S. 
Government  would  like  to  adopt  a  more  for- 
ward-looking approach  in  the  high-technol- 
ogy industries— a  preventive  perspective, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

This  sectoral  focus  is  not  at  odds 
with  the  GATT  framework.  The  civil 
aircraft  case  provides  a  strong  prece- 
dent of  multilateral  agreement  on  a 
sectoral  issue  achieved  within  GATT. 
That  agreement  was  directed  at  elimi- 
nating the  adverse  effects  of  a  myriad 
of  trade-distorting  measures,  encour- 
aging continual  worldwide  Innovation, 
and  insuring  that  producers  of  all  sig- 
natory nations  are  provided  fair  and 
equal  competitive  opportunities.  The 
high-technology  sector  is  an  even 
stronger  candidate  for  international 
negotiation  and  agreement. 

Thus,  although  I  believe  a  sectoral 
approach  to  most  international  trade 
problems  is  neither  necessary  nor  ap- 
propriate, a  sectoral  focus  is  the  most 
effective  approach  to  current  high- 
technology  trade  Issues. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  a  mandate 
for  major  new  International  negotia- 
tions to  open  markets  for  U.S.  high- 
technology  trade  and  Investment,  and 
provides  the  means  for  Implementing 
any  agreement.  In  short,  new  tariff  ne- 
gotiating authority  Is  granted  with  re- 
spect to  high-technology  products.  Ex- 
isting trade  laws  provide  a  range  of 
remedies  to  deal  with  unreasonable  or 
unjustifiable  foreign  practices.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  adds  Important  flexibility 
to  amicable  and  prompt  International 
settlement  of  trade  distortions  that 
result  from  foreign  governments'  In- 
dustrial policies.  The  bill  also  covers 
Investment-related  issues  not  covered 
by  existing  law,  and  should  help  avoid 
the  need  to  take  Ill-advised  trade  ac- 
tions in  response  to  investment  restric- 
tions abroad. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  to  address 
specific  problem  areas:  discriminatory 
public  and  private  procurement;  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  tariffs;  nation- 
al treatment  of  Investment;  access  to 
joint  research  opportunities  and  re- 
sults;  the   free   flow   of  nonstrategic 
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technology;  and  the  monitoring  of 
trade  and  Investment  activities.  To 
carry  out  these  agreements,  the  Presi- 
dent may  modify  tariff  treatment  or 
submit  proposed  changes  in  U.S.  laws 
to  Congress. 

By  expanding  the  scope  of  Presiden- 
tial response  and  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  address  a  wider  range  of  unfair 
market  barriers,  such  agreements 
should  help  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  consensus  achieved  through 
mutual  concessions  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  OATT.  Such  bilateral 
agreements  should  be  the  stepping 
stone  to  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive multilateral  framework  for 
dealing  with  high-technology  Issues. 

The  second  major  provision— "na- 
tional treatment"— essentially  pro- 
vides for  U.S.  firms  operating  In  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  treatment 
equivalent  to  domestic  firms.  This  is  a 
widely  advocated  objective.  The  report 
of  the  Japan-United  States  Economic 
Relations  Group  recommended  that 
U.S.  production  affiliates  in  Japan 
should  "•  •  •  be  allowed  by  the  respec- 
tive governments  to  participate  In  gov- 
ernment research  and  development 
and  procurements  on  the  basis  of 
equal  national  treatment."  National 
treatment  extends  to  all  areas,  includ- 
ing access  to  capital  markets  and  abili- 
ty to  recruit  engineering  talent.  The 
JEC  semiconductor  study  stated  force- 
fully: "In  electronics,  open  trade  will 
require  open  borders  and  national 
treatment  for  foreign  companies.  The 
alternative  is.  simply,  a  fruitless  seg- 
mentation of  world  markets  and  end- 
less international  trade  conflict." 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  monitoring  and  reporting  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
directed  to  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress, describing  any  policies  of  devel- 
oped or  advanced  developing  countries 
that  significantly  distort  trade  and  in- 
vestment flows  and  harm  U.S.  high- 
technology  industries.  It  would  also 
describe  steps  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  take  to  remedy  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  those  measures  and  of  dump- 
ing or  subsidization.  The  act's  imple- 
mentation will  be  monitored  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  who  will 
report  to  the  President  on  trade  and 
investment  levels  and  conditions  of 
competition  and  market  conditions. 
Such  monitoring  is  strongly  recom- 
mended in  this  year's  annual  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee:  •••  •  • 
It  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  Government 
•  •  •  become  fully  equipped  to  moni- 
tor developments  in  world  semiconduc- 
tor markets,  especially  Japan." 

The  bill  in  no  respect  requires  the 
U.S.  Government  to  depart  from  strict 
adherence  to  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  U.S.  trade  laws 
provide  the  domestic  means  for  the 
President  to  take  action  pursuant  to 
U.S.  rights  under  international  agree- 
ments.   While    these    rights    do    not 


always  provide  the  means  to  solve 
international  disputes,  the  measures 
authorized  under  the  bill  are  discre- 
tionary and  can  be  used  solely  in  con- 
formity with  international  agree- 
ments. 

It  is  clear  that  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  U.S.  economy  will  depend 
significantly  on  the  health  of  our 
high-technology  Industries.  We  must 
move  toward  an  international  trade 
and  investment  system  that  provides 
them  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
continued  iimovation  and  growth. 
This  bill  will  help  provide  such  a 
system,  thereby  meeting  the  dual  ob- 
jectives of  helping  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued health  of  hlgh-technolo«r  in- 
dustries and  helping  to  strengthen  and 
protect  the  multilateral  GATT  trading 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2356 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Tech- 
nology Trade  Act  of  1982  ". 

SEC  Z.  nNDtNGS  AND  Pl'RPOSE. 

(a)  PiHDiiiGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  growth   and   maintenance  of  an 

open  world  economy  for  trade  and  Invest- 
ment is  in  the  national  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  high  technolo- 
gy industries; 

(3)  international  competition  In  high  tech- 
nology products  is  Increasingly  character- 
ized by  a  high  degree  of  government  inter- 
vention through  central  planning.  Joint  es- 
tablishment of  Industrial  objectives,  subsidi- 
zation, anticompetitive  practices  tolerated 
or  fostered  by  government  policy,  denial  of 
national  treatment,  nontarlff  and  tariff  bar- 
riers, investment  performance  requirements, 
access  to  preferential  financing,  and  spon- 
sorship of  limited-access  Joint  research 
projects: 

(3)  the  strength,  vitality,  and  innovatlve- 
ness  of  United  States  high  technology  In- 
dustries are  essential  to  the  national  securi- 
ty and  the  national  defense,  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  economy, 
and  the  competitiveness  of  United  States  in- 
dustry in  international  trade:  and 

(4)  domestic  policies  play  a  critical  role  In 
determining  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  high  technology  com- 
panies, and  therefore  the  United  States 
should  take  into  account  the  importance  of 
providing  a  favorable  domestic  economic  en- 
vironment for  United  States  high  technolo- 
gy industries  in  order  to  preserve  United 
States  International  competitiveness. 

(b)  Praposia.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 


SEC  1.  NF.nOTlATINO  MANDATE. 

(a)  PREsiDiamAL  Authority.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  bilater- 
al or  multilateral  agreements  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

<b)  AcRiKunfTS.— Agreements  under  this 
Act  may  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited 


(1)  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  maximum 
openness  with  respect  to  International  trade 
and  Investment  in  high  technology,  and 

(2)  to  strengthen  the  international  trading 
system  as  embodied  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  related 
agreements. 


(Da  commitment  that  official  policy  of 
signatory  countries  will  not  discourage  gov- 
ernment or  private  procurement  of  foreign 
high  technology  products  or  services: 

(2)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  all 
tariffs  on.  and  other  barriers  to.  imports  of 
high  technology  products,  including,  but 
not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  acceleration  of  the  full  concession 
tariff  rates  on  high  technology  products 
agreed  to  during  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade 
negotiations:  and 

(B)  the  elimination  of  any  tariff  which  on 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  5  per- 
cent ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem  equivalent) 
or  less; 

(3)  a  commitment  to  provide  national 
treatment: 

(4)  a  commitment  to  foster  the  pursuit  of 
Joint  scientific  cooperation  by  companies  of 
signatory  countries  through  such  measures 
as  financial  participation,  and  technical  and 
personnel  exchanges,  in  areas  of  mutual  in- 
terest; and 

(5)  a  commitment— 

(A)  to  guarantee  participation  by  business 
entitles  of  signatory  countries  in  Industry  or 
Industry  and  government-sponsored  cooper- 
ative research  and  development  projects 
and  access  to  the  results  of  such  projects, 
and 

(B)  not  to  Interfere  with  the  outward  flow 
of  nonstrategic  technology. 

(c)  AcTioKS  BY  PRKsioorr  To  Carry  Out 
AcREKMKifTs.— In  Order  to  carry  out  any 
agreement  concluded  under  this  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts which  he  deems  to  be  high  technology 
products- 
CD  to  proclaim,  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures governing  tariff  agreements  in  title  I 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  such  modification 
or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment,  or  such  additional  duties, 
as  he  determines  to  be  required  or  appropri- 
ate; and 

(2)  to  utilize  the  procedures  contained  in 
sections  102  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (and  corresponding  provisions  of  law) 
in  the  event  that  changes  in  United  States 
laws  are  required  or  appropriate. 

(d)  Changes  in  Law.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  Include  In  any  agreement  con- 
cluded under  this  Act  commitments  to  make 
changes  in  United  States  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies  that  are  considered  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  ensure  the  continued 
competitiveness  in  open  International  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  high  technology 
industries.  Such  changes  shall  be  considered 
by  Congress  as  provided  in  subsection  (cX2> 
of  this  section. 

SEC  4.  ADDmONAL  ACTIONS  TO  OBTAIN  FOREIGN 
MARKET  ACCESS. 

(a)  Determinations  by  President  Regard- 
ing National  Treatment.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  ensure  that 
national  treatment  is  accorded  by  a  key 
country  to— 

(A)  United  States  high  technology  compa- 
nies for  sales  in  such  country,  and 

(B)  United  States  persons  for  investments 
in  high  technology  industries  In  such  coun- 
try, the  President  shall,  on  a  continuing 
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basis,  determine  whether  such  country  is 
taking  actions  sufficient  to  provide  national 
treatment  In  such  country  for  United  States 
exports  of  high  technology  products  and 
United  SUtes  Investments  In  high  technolo- 
gy Industries.  . 

(2)  Basis  or  determinations.- The  Presi- 
dent shall  base  the  determinations  under 
paragraph  ( 1)  on  such  product  categories  as 
are  deemed  appropriate  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  esUbllshed  under  such  para- 
graph.   

(b)  Actions  Involving  Negative  Determi- 
wations.- If  the  President  determines  under 
subsection  (a)  that  a  key  country  is  not  pro- 
viding national  treatment,  the  President 
shall  promptly  enter  into  consulUtions  with 
such  country  with  a  view  to  establishing  na- 
tional treatment  In  such  country  and 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  If  such 
consultations  do  not  provide  the  means  to 
obtain  this  objective,  the  President  shall 
promptly  consider  taking  such  actions 
within  his  power  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  under  trade  agreements  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party  and 
under  provisions  of  United  States  law. 

8BC  i.  EFFECTS  OF  FOREIGN  INDl'STRIAL  POLICY. 

(a)  Report  by  Secretary  or  Commerce.— 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  consultation 
with  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve  and  the  High  Technology  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  esUbllshed  under  section 
6(c),  shall  analyze  and  report  annually  to 
the  Congress— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  any  key  country 
utilizes  Industrial  policies  or  measures 
which  significantly  distort  International 
trade  or  Investment  flows  and  which  have  or 
may  have  substantial  adverse  effects  on  any 
United  SUtes  high  technology  industry:  and 

(2)  the  steps  which  the  President  is  taking 
or  proposes  to  take  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally to  remedy  any  adverse  effects  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1),  Including 
any  adverse  effect  arising  out  of  any  action 
which  results  in  the  subsidization  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  SUtes  or  the  sale 
of  such  articles  at  less  than  fair  value  In  the 
United  SUtes  market. 

(b)  Scope  of  Analysis.— The  analysis 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  an  analy- 
sis of—  .  , 

(D    any    foreign    government    Industrial 

policies  and  measures— 

(A)  which  are  designed  to  enhance,  or 
having  the  effect  of  enhancing,  the  interna- 
tional competitiveness  of  a  foreign  high 
technology  industry,  or 

(B)  which  Increase  the  rate  of  savings  and 
Investment,  decrease  consumption,  channel 
private  or  public  financial  or  other  re- 
sources to  favored  Industries,  or  otherwise 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  high  technolo- 
gy exports,  and 

(2)  specific  foreign  government  Industrial 
policies  and  measures  such  as— 

(A)  subsidies, 

(B)  toleration  of  cooperation  among  firms, 
or 

(C)  other  anticompetitive  activities.  In- 
cluding allocation  of  product  or  geographic 
markets,  exclusive  of  nonstrategic  joint  re- 
search and  development  activities,  and 
other  export-enhancing  or  import-Inhibiting 
practices. 

(c)  Other  Presidential  Actions.— If  the 
President  determines  under  subsection  (a) 
that  a  foreign  country  has  foreign  Industrial 
policies  or  measures  which- 

(1)  significantly  distort  International 
trade  or  Investment  to  the  detriment  of  any 
United  SUtes  high  technology  Industry:  or 

(2)  may  result  In  sales  of  articles  at  less 
than  fair  market  value  In  the  United  SUtes 


market  or  subsidization  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  SUtes  and  cause,  or  threat- 
en to  cause,  material  Injury  to  any  United 
SUtes  high  technology  Industry, 
the  President  shall  take  whatever  steps 
within  his  power  that  he  deems  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  (Including  entering  Into 
agreements)  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
such  practices  or  offset  their  adverse  ef- 
fects. 

(d)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "less  than  fair  value"  and 
•material  Injury"  have  the  same  meaning  as 
In  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1671  etseq.). 

SEC.  6.  MONITORING  OF  KEY  COUNTRIES:  REPORTS. 

(a)  Analysis  op  Competitive  Opportuni- 
TiES.- The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
Ubllsh  a  mechanism  to  analyze  high  tech- 
nology trade  and  Investment  patterns  in  key 
countries  to  evaluate  competitive  opportimi- 
tles  offered  In  foreign  markets,  and  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prepare  and  pubUsh 
annually  a  report  to  the  President  contain- 
ing the  results  of  his  analysis  which  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  Information 
with  respect  to— 

(1)  United  SUtes  exports  and  Imports  of 
high  technology  products  to  and  from  such 
key  countries; 

(2)  direct  and  Indirect  Investment  flows; 

(3)  the  conditions  of  competition  In  such 
countries.  Including  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Intercompany  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion In  joint  research  and  development, 
market  allocation,  and  the  development  and 
ImplemenUtion  of  Industrial  objectives;  and 

(4)  the  nature  and  extent  of  government 
Intervention,  including  the  development  of 
Industrial  objectives,  the  financing  of  re- 
search and  development,  the  providing  of  fi- 
nancial, tax,  and  other  Incentives,  and  the 
directing  of  procurement. 

(b)  Report  to  the  President.— 

(1)  Report.— The  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  esUbllshed  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  report  annually  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  measures  enumerated  In  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  which  they  consider  to  be  violation  of 
United  SUtes  International  agreements,  or 

(B)  which  are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable, 
or  discriminatory  and  a  burden  or  restric- 
tion on  United  States  high  technology  prod- 
ucts, services,  or  Investments. 

(2)  Action  by  President.— The  President 
shall  consider  what  action  may  be  taken 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
trade  agreements  to  obtain  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  such  measures. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  shall— 

(D  esUbllsh  a  High  Technology  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Interested  high  technology  In- 
dustries, and 

(2)  fully  consult  with  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  actions  und^r  this  Act  relating 
to— 

(A)  the  preparation  of  negotiating  posi- 
tions, 

(B)  the  conclusion  of  any  agreement, 

(C)  the  Imposition  of  any  restriction,  and 

(D)  the  monitoring  of  the  results  of  any 
such  agreement  or  restriction. 

The  provisions  of  section  135(f)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  shall  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 


SEC.  7.  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  Openness  op  Foreign  B4arkets.— For 
the  purjKise  of  this  Act,  openness  of  Interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  reference  to— 

(D  the  existence  of  structural  barriers  to 
United  SUtes  trade  and  investment: 

(2)  structural  advantages  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign companies  by  virtue  of  an  absence  of 
fully  competitive  market  conditions  In  their 
home  markets; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  national  treat- 
ment Is  afforded  United  SUtes  investments 
to  produce  and  sell  high  technology  prod- 
ucts and  services  for  sale  In  the  local  market 
of  a  major  developed  country; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  key  commodity  compo- 
nents (for  example,  random  access  memo- 
ries (RAMs)),  the  extent  to  which  sales  In  a 
major  developed  country  of  such  products 
manufactured  by  United  SUtes  companies 
In  the  United  SUtes  or  abroad,  taking  Into 
account  the  relative  size  of  markets,  are  less 
than  sales  of  those  products  In  other  Inter- 
national markets  where  more  open  condi- 
tions of  competition  prevail;  and 

(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  National  Treatment.— The  term  "na- 
tional treatment "  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  treatment  not  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  to  any  national  with  respect 
to— 

(1)  the  freedom  of  esUbllshment  of  a 
market, 

(2)  taxation  and  financial  Incentives. 

(3)  nonstrategic  government  purchasing 
and  public  contracts, 

(4)  Internal  regulations  and  practices,  and 

(5)  freedom  to  participate  In  joint  re- 
search and  development  activities  and  In 
other  national  programs  designed  to  foster 
the  growth  of  high  technology  Industries. 

(c)  Key  CotTNTRY,  Etc.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "key  country"  means  Japan, 
the  European  Economic  Community,  any  In- 
dividual member  country  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Canada,  and  any  for- 
eign country  (Including  any  newly  industri- 
alized country)  designated  by  the  President 
as  a  key  country  for  any  purpose  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  the  term  "newly  Industrialized  coun- 
try" means  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Israel.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  in  introducing  the  High 
Technology  Trade  Act  of  1982.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  negotiating  man- 
date in  the  area  of  international  high 
technology  trade  and  investment,  in 
order  to  open  foreign  markets  to  im- 
ports and  investment. 

The  problems  of  international  high 
technology  trade  and  investment— an 
area  vital  to  the  United  States  and  to 
all  other  nations— have  reached  a  criti- 
cal level  and  are  impairing  relations 
among  trading  nations.  These  prob- 
lems demand  special  attention.  The 
administration  has  committed  itself  to 
an  aggressive  response,  emphasizing 
that  high  technology  will  be  one  of 
the  major  trade  issues  of  the  decade. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  William 
Brock  included  the  challenges  facing 
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the  U.S.  high-technology  industries  on 
the  list  of  U.S.  high-priority  items  to 
be  addressed  at  the  GATT  Ministerial. 
In  his  statement  on  U.S.  trade  policy, 
he  assured  us  that  future  negotiating 
efforts  within  GATT  would  extend 
international  discipline  to  this  new 
sector. 

In  his  testimony  just  last  week 
before  the  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee, Ambassador  Brock  stressed 
the  need  for  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today: 

Focus  should  be  directed  toward  the  need 
for  multilateral  consideration  of  high  tech- 
nology trade,  a  priority  item  In  our  work  on 
the  GATT  Ministerial  agenda,  and  one 
which  many  countries  legitimately  recog- 
nize as  a  critical  area  for  economic  develop- 
ment. I  ask  that  Congress  examine  the  re- 
duction of  barriers  to  trade  in  high  technol- 
ogy goods,  including  the  reduction  of  tariffs. 
Such  a  provision  would  give  the  President 
specific  authority  to  reduce  U.S.  tariffs  on 
high  technology  products  in  exchange  for 
equivalent  concessions. 

Other  legislative  proposals  also  deserve 
more  careful  examination.  There  are  areas 
which  have  not  been  fully  examined.  I  refer 
to  the  erosion  or  rejection  by  some  nations 
of  industrial  and  intellectual  property 
rights,  especially  in  more  technologically 
advanced  products,  or  the  Impact  of  foreign 
industrial  planning  and  county  targeting  on 
an  open  market  such  as  ours.  A  thorough 
examination  of  these  issues  will  be  of  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  threatened  by 
a  rising  incidence  of  neomercantilism. 
Our  trading  partners  today  are  In- 
creasingly intervening  in  the  normal 
flows  of  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment, with  the  intent  of  expand- 
ing exports  and  restricting  access  to 
their  markets.  This  neomercantilism  is 
most  striking  in  the  high  technology 
industries.  Governments  of  developed 
and  advanced  developing  countries 
alike  are  unfairly  protecting  and  pro- 
moting their  industries  while  restrict- 
ing foreign  access  to  their  own  mar- 
kets through  a  range  of  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  and  other  trade-dis- 
torting measures  such  as  government 
and  joint  government-industry  plan- 
ning and  establishment  of  objectives, 
toleration  of  anticompetitive  practices, 
investment  performance  requirements, 
subsidization,  sponsorship  of  limited- 
access  joint  research  projects,  and 
preferential  financial  and  taxation 
measures.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  market 
is  substantially  free  of  Government 
intervention,  and  is  open  to  foreign 
imports  amd  investment. 

I  will  describe  only  a  few  of  the 
many  examples.  In  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  unified  European  market  and 
expand  its  share  of  the  world  market, 
the  European  Community  has  out- 
lined a  sweeping  program  of  coordinat- 
ed research  design  and  production 
with  particular  attention  devoted  to 
microelectronics. 

Individual  European  countries  are 
going  full  steam  ahead  with  a  series  of 
programs  and  policies  which  support 


and  protect  their  high-technology  in- 
dustries. The  French  Government  offi- 
cially encourages  the  development  of 
technologically  advanced  industries 
and  related  research.  As  part  of  its 
effort  to  promote  the  French  integrat- 
ed circuit  industry,  the  Government 
will  provide  $150  million  of  financing 
over  a  5-year  span,  and  is  sponsoring 
R.  &  D.  projects  and  specific  measures 
to  increase  production,  as  well  as  en- 
couraging the  assimilation  of  U.S. 
technology  through  joint  ventures 
with  U.S.  firms.  French  high-technolo- 
gy industries  receive  additional  sup- 
port from  measures— such  as  tax  bene- 
fits for  R.  &  D.  efforts,  discriminatory 
public  procurement  policies,  antl  per- 
formance requirements— which  are 
representative  of  the  types  of  barriers 
our  bill  seeks  to  eliminate. 

The  level  of  government  funding  for 
research  and  development  in  Germany 
is  another  striking  example.  In  1978, 
for  instance,  the  German  Government 
financed  47  percent  of  total  German 
R.  &  D.  The  German  Government  in- 
fluences the  development  of  its  high- 
technology  sector  through  a  well-de- 
veloped government-industry  commu- 
nications network  composed  of  re- 
search institutions  which  administer 
government  R.  &  D.  funds,  and  adviso- 
ry committees. 

Through  its  new  technologies  pro- 
gram, the  German  Government  has 
targeted  certain  key  industries  such  as 
microelectronics,  telecommunications, 
bioenglneering  and  optic  and  control 
engineering,  in  an  effort  to  insure  the 
international  competitiveness  of 
German  industry  in  all  high-technolo- 
gy-related industries.  Targeted  indus- 
tries receive  government  R.  &  D.  fund- 
ing on  the  basis  of  cost  sharing. 

Japan,  too,  has  adopted  a  national 
policy  of  promoting  its  high  technolo- 
gy information-based  industries.  Ini- 
tial Japanese  Government  attention 
has  foctised  on  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry, where  the  Government  coordi- 
nates a  Joint  government- Industry 
effort  to  improve  the  Japanese  capac- 
ity in  the  greatest  volume,  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  market.  This 
effort  is  specificaUy  geared  to  overtak- 
ing the  U.S.  lead  In  that  sector.  The 
programs  are  aided  by  tax  incentives, 
low  Interest  rates,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation and  debt-leveraged  financing. 
Moreover,  the  Govemment's  targeting 
of  the  semiconductor  Industry  has 
made  this  a  low-risk  area,  greatly  im- 
proving access  to  private  capital. 
Direct  Goverrunent  support  of  the  in- 
dustry is  reinforced  by  a  wide  range  of 
nontariff  barriers  and  distortions  to 
trade  and  investment. 

The  newly  industrializing  coimtries 
are  aU  too  willing  to  apply  the  same 
model.  Those  nations  are  Increasingly 
aware  that  acquisition  of  foreign  tech- 
nology and  their  own  technology-gen- 
erating capabilities  are  integrally  re- 
lated to  their  development  processes 


and  to  their  ability  to  maintain  any 
level  of  international  competitiveness. 
They  assume  that  infant  industry  pro- 
tection, which  aided  development  of 
low-technology  industries,  will  also 
work  in  high-technology  industries. 
The  result  is  a  pervasive  use  of  per- 
formance requirements  and  other  poli- 
cies restricting  market  access,  govern- 
ment monopolization  and  funding,  and 
tax  and  financial  incentives. 

Brazil  is  a  prime  example.  The  Bra- 
zilian national  development  plan  is 
aimed  in  part  at  achieving  competitive 
strength  in  numerous  industrial  sec- 
tors through  increased  acquisition  and 
use  of  high  technology.  As  part  of  that 
effort  market  access  for  foreign  firms 
representing  a  substantial  competitive 
threat  to  Brazilian  enterprises  is 
denied  or  is  severly  limited.  Through 
its  computer  program,  for  example, 
the  Brazilian  Government  conditions 
foreign  investment  on  the  introduc- 
tion over  time  of  Increased  levels  of 
Brazilian  content.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment similarly  relies  heavily  on 
trade  and  investment  restrictions  and 
export  incentives  to  promote  its  elec- 
tronics and  telecommunications  indus- 
tries. 

These  policies  are  self-defeating. 
Limiting  imports  and  investment  in 
computers,  semiconductors,  and  other 
high-technology  Industries  stunts 
growth  Instead  of  promoting  it.  Here  Is 
an  area  where  the  cost  of  attempting 
to  "pick  the  winners"  outweighs  any 
possible  benefits.  Curbing  freedom  of 
trade  and  Investment  prevents  thou- 
sands of  businesses  and  engineers 
from  being  a  part  of  the  worldwide  ex- 
change which  Is  necessary  for  high- 
technology  Industries  to  flourish. 

If  this  movement  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unimpeded,  the  result  will  be  dis- 
astrous for  all  countries  which  partici- 
pate in  the  international  trading 
system.  Our  own  interest  is  unques- 
tionable. There  Is  probably  no  other 
category  of  products  more  uniquely 
important  to  the  United  States. 

Semiconductors  are  one  example. 
Because  of  their  defense-related  uses, 
semiconductors  and  semiconductor 
technology  are  crucial  to  the  U.S.  na- 
tional security.  In  addition,  this  is  a 
core  industry,  feeding  into  all  other 
major  U.S.  industries.  Not  only  are 
semiconductors  vital  to  the  future 
growth  and  competitiveness  of  the 
U.S.  computer,  telecommunications 
and  electronics  instrumentation  indus- 
tries and  to  pioneer  industries  like  ro- 
botics and  genetic  engineering,  they 
are  absolutely  critical  to  the  future 
health  of  our  steel,  automobile,  and 
textile  industries. 

The  crisis  currently  facing  the  U.S. 
semiconductor  industry  illustrates  dra- 
matically the  adverse  consequences  of 
the  types  of  policies  this  bill  is  aimed 
at  eliminating.  Our  semiconductor  in- 
dustry is  seriously  threatened  by  for- 
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elgn  Industrial  .policies.  Absent  a  U.S. 
response,  that  threat  will  only  in- 
crease in  severity  and  will  spread  to 
other  U.S.  industries. 

Foreign  semiconductor  producers 
are  challenging  U.S.  dominance  In 
those  memory  chip  products  which 
will  be  most  important  In  the  future. 
Although  the  U.S.  Industry  currently 
has  63  percent  of  the  overall  market 
share  in  the  16K  RAM- 16,000  bits 
random  access  memory— market,  it  has 
only  30  percent  of  the  market  for  the 
64K  RAM:  expected  to  be  the  largest 
selling  chip  by  1985.  Foreign  producers 
are  well  positioned  in  the  race  to  man- 
ufacture the  256K  RAM.  Leadershp  in 
this  sector  is  most  Important,  since 
these  are  the  most  advanced,  state-of- 
the-art  products  and  demand  for  them 
Is  expanding  at  three  times  the  rate 
for  semiconductors  as  a  whole. 

Improved  access  to  world  markets  is 
critical  to  the  U.S.  industry  for  two 
Interrelated  reasons.  First,  due  to  the 
structure  and  nature  of  the  Industry, 
access  to  capital  and  economies  of 
scale  are  increasingly  crucial.  Second, 
if  foreign  industries  are  allowed  to 
remain  within  their  insulated  environ- 
ments of  protection  and  support,  our 
Industries  will  ultimately  be  unable  to 
compete. 

This  excerpt  from  the  International 
Microelectronic  Challenge  best  sums 
up  the  threat  to  this  industry,  and  the 
challenge  before  us: 

Foreign  governments  have  recognized  the 
Importance  of  semiconductor  technology 
and  have  assisted  the  development  of  their 
indigenous  Industries  through  a  variety  of 
policies— restricting  access  to  their  domestic 
markets,  granting  sUte  aids,  and  providing 
an  officially  supported  customer  base. 
These  actions  are  having  a  serious  effect  on 
the  International  conditions  of  competition. 
The  lead  oT  U.S.  firms  in  the  world's  com- 
mercial market  is  coming  under  increasing 
pressure.  American  companies  are  having 
difficulties  both  in  gaining  new  access  and 
maintaininc  existing  access  to  important 
foreign  markets.  The  industry  can  no  longer 
rely  on  its  technological  lead  as  the  princi- 
pal means  to  gain  access  to  foreign  markets. 
Governments  around  the  world  are  sup- 
porting their  national  semiconductor  indus- 
tries as  a  national  priority  by  adopting  na- 
tional policies  and  programs  designed  to 
provide  a  special  economic  environment 
beyond  the  benefits  free  market  forces 
would  generate.  They  are  seeking  to  give 
their  Industries  a  competitive  edge  in  the 
world  market.  What  is  dUturblng  about  this 
challenge  is  not  the  competition  itself.  This 
Industry  has  thrived  on  competition.  What 
Is  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  we  may  not  ul- 
timately be  able  to  compete  successfully 
unless  the  gap  is  narrowed  between  the  de- 
liberately supportive  economic  environment 
provided  abroad  and  the  environment  exist- 
ing in  this  country. 

This  challenge  from  Europe.  Japan  and 
other  countries  can  be  used  as  an  opportuni- 
ty for  America  to  fashion  public  policy  re- 
sponses which  are  consistent  to  our  econom- 
ic philosophy. 

The  significance  of  the  high-technol- 
ogy—and particularly  the  semiconduc- 
tor—industries, and  the  consequent  se- 


verity of  the  threat  from  foreign  gov- 
ernment policies  was  recognized  in  the 
1982  Annual  Joint  Economic  Report: 

An  American  approach  to  industrial  devel- 
opment should  emphasize  Industries  which 
can  act  as  Catalysts  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  job  creation.  A  catalytic  Industry 
may  be  defined  In  any  of  several  ways: 

As  one  with  extensive  backward  and  for- 
ward linkages  in  the  economy,  so  that 
strong  advantage  in  that  Industry  leads  to 
strong  advantages  in  a  wide  array  of  final 
products.  The  steel  industry  played  this  role 
in  past  decades  for  a  wide  range  of  fabricat- 
ed products.  Today,  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry is  the  catalytic  center  of  Industries  as 
varied  as  computers,  robots,  telecommunica- 
tions, and  a  host  of  electronic  products. 

The  American  semiconductor  industry 
provides  an  example  of  a  catalyst  industry, 
because  of  its  extensive  linkages  forward 
into  mainframe  computers  and  electronical- 
ly controlled  equipment  of  all  types,  and 
backward  into  high-quality  technical  educa- 
tion, and  because  the  success  of  the  Indus- 
try depends  on  rapid  market  penetration 
and  volume  sales,  which  may  be  facilitated 
or  Impeded  by  government  policy. 

The  objective  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
semiconductor  industry  should  be  to  main- 
tain a  climate  in  which  an  already  highly 
successful  industry  can  continue  to  flourish, 
and  to  guard  against  policies  by  other  gov- 
ernments which  might  unfairly  advantage 
their  competing  semiconductor  sectors  to 
the  detriment  of  ours. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  study  of 
February  18,  1982,  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  entitled 
"International  Competition  In  Ad- 
vanced Industrial  Sectors:  Trade  and 
Development  in  the  Semiconductor  In- 
dustry." I  think  It  clarifies  the  chal- 
lenge we  face: 

These  events  signify  much  more  than  a 
loss  of  profite  for  U.S.  firms  in  particular 
product  categories  in  a  single  industry. 
They  indicate  the  potential  for  an  irreversi- 
ble loss  of  world  leadership  by  U.S.  firms  in 
the  Innovation  and  diffusion  of  semiconduc- 
tor technology.  Because  the  products  of  this 
Industry  are  the  crucial  intermediate  inputs 
in  all  final  electronics  systems,  competition 
in  the  semiconductor  Industry  will  be  at  the 
center  of  competition  in  all  Industries  which 
incorporate  electronics  into  their  products 
and  production  processes.  Indeed,  trade  in 
Integrated  circuits  and  electronics  in  general 
is  typical  of  competition  in  industrial  goods 
between  the  advanced  countries. 

Market  access  in  the  producU  which  these 
countries  exchange  between  themselves  de- 
pends on  the  management  of  complex  proc- 
esses of  product  development  and  manufac- 
turing rather  than  simply  on  national  dif- 
ferences in  factor  costs  such  as  wages  or  raw 
materials.  The  corporate  capabilities  that 
afford  a  national  advantage  in  high  technol- 
ogy can  be  promoted  by  government  policies 
for  industry  and  trade.  National  competi- 
tion in  thU  industry  U  typical  of  the  trade 
conflicts  we  may  anticipate  in  all  of  the 
growing  high-technology  Industries  on 
which  all  advanced  countries  are  depending. 
Indeed,  the  case  of  this  one  Industry  sug- 
gests that  government  policies  can  shape  a 
nation's  comparative  advantage  In  trade. 
General  issues  aside,  however,  we  shall 
argue  that  the  outcomes  on  industrial  com- 
petition In  electronics  will  have  a  unique  na- 
tional importance. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  relative 
economic  strength  of  all  advanced  Industrial 


economics  will  rest  in  part  on  their  capacity 
to  develop  and  apply  semi-conductor  tech- 
nology to  product  design  and  production 
processes.  "Thus  the  loss  of  leadership  In  this 
one  Industry  would  mean  the  loss  of  Inter- 
national competitiveness  in  many  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  sectors  that  have  been 
the  basis  of  a  U.S.  advantage  since  the 
Second  World  War. 

Negotiations  and  agreements  elimi- 
nating barriers  to  trade  and  invest- 
ment for  high-technology  products 
and  industries  will  benefit  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  every  trading 
nation  and  the  International  system  as 
a  whole.  There  Is  no  good  substitute 
for  open  international  trade— particu- 
larly for  industries  as  dependent  as 
these  are  on  access  to  world  markets 
and  competition  because  of  economies 
of  scale  and  high  levels  of  innovative- 
ness.  Shortsighted  national  policies  fo- 
cused on  inunedlate  benefits  to  indi- 
vidual national  economies  are  counter- 
productive and  divert  us  all  from  the 
most  efficient  course. 

The  United  States  has  been  the 
leader  In  liberalizing  international 
trade.  Now  the  progress  we  have 
achieved  with  our  trading  partners 
within  the  GATT  forum  is  being  un- 
dermined. Existing  international 
mechanisms  and  present  U.S.  law  are 
not  adequate  to  deal  with  these  issues. 
A  specialized  comprehensive  approach 
to  high-technology  issues  is  needed. 

High  technology  is  not  just  another 
significant  product  sector.  Defined  by 
Input  rather  than  product.  Its  param- 
eters cut  across  other  product  sectors 
and  will  shift  with  time  to  encompass 
any  product  highly  dependent  on  ex- 
tensive research  and  development  and 
constant  innovation.  These  are  the 
products  generally  In  the  forefront  in 
determining  any  nation's  Industrial 
strength  and  future  competitiveness. 
Singling  out  high  technology  trade 
problems  for  special  focus  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  sectoral  negotiations  on  a 
purely  product-specific  basis.  No  other 
category  of  products  is  as  uniquely  im- 
portant to  every  nation. 

Many  of  these  problems  involve 
issues  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  ade- 
quately under  the  existing  GATT 
rules.  High-technology  products  are  by 
definition  new  and  constantly  chang- 
ing. The  adverse  effects  of  current  for- 
eign government  policies  will  be  felt  in 
the  future  and  are  not  necessarily  Im- 
mediately apparent  or  quantifiable.  A 
sectoral  focus  Is  mandated  by  the  per- 
vasiveness, diverse  nature,  and  diffi- 
culty of  quantifying  the  obstacles  to 
free  trade  and  Investment  In  this 
sector.  A  comprehensive  approach  Is 
the  only  truly  effective  alternative. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  strate- 
gic interest  In  retaining  leadership  in 
high-technology  industries  and  in 
maintaining  an  industrial  structure 
that  facilitates  the  diffusion  and  Inno- 
vation of  these  vital  technologies. 
There  Is  simply  no  reason  to  allow  the 
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evolution  of  this  sector  to  be  dictated 
by  the  policies  of  foreign  governments. 
What  is  needed  are  American  policies 
aimed  at  opening  international  mar- 
kets abroad  to  rigorous  competition 
from  U.S.  firms,  and  easing  domestic 
constraints  on  the  U.S.  industry's  abil- 
ity to  grow  and  compete.  Such  policies 
would  make  domestic  and  internation- 
al markets  function  more  efficiently. 
Failure  to  adopt  such  policies  could 
generate  serious  long-run  costs  to  the 
U.S.  economy. 

Events  in  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try provided  the  United  States  with  a 
timely  opportunity  to  reconsider  U.S. 
policy  responses  to  the  generic  prob- 
lem of  foreign  government  promotion 
of  specific  industrial  sectdrs.  Foreign 
industrial  policies  aimed  at  accelerat- 
ing the  shift  out  of  agriculture  into 
capital-intensive  industries— such  as 
autos — may  have  been  acceptable  in  an 
era  of  U.S.  economic  hegemony,  but 
they  pose  new  problems  when  they 
serve  as  strategies  to  forge  leadership 
in  the  advanced  technology  sectors 
upon  which  the  U.S.  future  rests. 

As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
study,  "International  Competition  in 
Advanced  Industrial  Sectors:  Trade 
and  Development  in  the  Semiconduc- 
tor Industry"  concluded  with  respect 
to  one  high  technology  industry: 

The  semiconductor  Industry  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  transformation  of  industrial 
life  being  produced  by  information-process- 
ing technology.  Its  application  to  data  proc- 
essing, automated  production,  robotics,  com- 
munications, and  military  systems  is  chang- 
ing the  goods  we  use.  the  way  we  make 
those  products,  and  the  means  by  which  we 
communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  trade 
among  the  advanced  countries,  competitive 
position  is  gained  by  product  differentiation 
and  the  management  of  sophisticated  pro- 
duction systems,  both  of  which  will  be 
shaped  by  the  possibilities  offered  by  inte- 
grated circuits.  Consequently,  in  our  view, 
the  relative  strength  of  the  several  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  in  the  next  few 
decades  will  be  significantly  affected  by  dif- 
fering national  capacities  to  develop  and 
apply  these  electronic  component  technol- 
ogies. 

The  policy  task  is  to  reconcile  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  position 
in  the  forefront  of  this  industry  with  Japa- 
nese and  European  desires  to  situate  their 
Industries  so  they  may  also  ride  the  wave  of 
electronics  into  the  future.  The  story  told 
here  of  marketplace  competition  is  also  a 
tale  of  conflict  between  nations  over  the 
role  of  government  in  promoting  and  shap- 
ing growth  sectors.  In  the  1980s  trade  de- 
bates about  the  government  policies  of  pro- 
curement and  promotion,  rather  than  argu- 
ments about  tariffs  and  quotas,  will  be  cen- 
tral. The  integrated  circuit  case,  where  gov- 
ernment policies  are  so  important,  may 
prove  to  be  a  prototype  for  the  trade  con- 
flicts of  the  next  decade.  The  real  danger  is 
that  each  nation's  pursuit  of  its  own  advan- 
tage will  fragment  this  worldwide  industry 
into  a  series  of  national  markets  insulated 
by  policies  of  government  procurement  and 
subsidies. 

Immediate  expansion  of  foreign 
market  access  is  the  key  in  facing  that 


challenge,  and  must  be  an  American 
goal.  The  High  Technology  Trade  Act 
of  1982  authorizes  the  President  to  he- 
gotiate  and  enter  into  agreements  to 
achieve  that  goal,  by  eliminating  bar- 
riers to  high-technology  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

The  bill  is  directed  at  ensuring  that 
U.S.  high-technology  companies  ex- 
porting to  or  investing  in  foreign  coun- 
tries receive  national  treatment— or 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that 
accorded  nationals  of  the  foreign 
country.  To  that  end,  the  President 
will  consult  with  foreign  governments 
that  fail  to  provide  national  treat- 
ment, and  should  consultations  fail, 
will  take  action  as  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate under  trade  agreements  or 
existing  law.  Congress  will  receive 
annual  reports  on  foreign  industrial 
policies  and  trade  and  investment-dis- 
torting measures  like  those  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  on  proposed  administra- 
tion responses.  Finally,  a  mechanism 
to  monitor  high-technology  trade  and 
investment  flows  and  competitive  con- 
ditions in  foreign  markets  will  be  es- 
tablished, as  well  as  a  High  Technolo- 
gy Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

StnOfAKT  or  THI  BILL 

The  High  Technology  Trade  Act  of 
1982  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
U.S.  high  technology  industries  to  the 
U.S.  national  security,  defense,  econo- 
my, and  international  competitiveness. 
It  recognizes  the  importance  of  open 
international  competition  in  high- 
technology  industries  and  a  favorable 
domestic  environment  for  U.S.  high 
technology  Industries.  Foreign  govern- 
ments are  Increasingly  restricting 
access  to  their  markets  and  distorting 
trade  and  investment  through  govern- 
ment intervention.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  obtain  maximum  openness  in 
international  high  technology  trade 
and  Investment,  and  to  strengthen  the 
international  trading  system.  (Sec.  2.) 

The  act  authorizes  the  President  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  agreements 
directed  at  opening  foreign  markets. 
Opermess  is  measured  with  reference 
to  such  nonexclusive  factors  as  compe- 
tition in  more  open  markets,  structur- 
al barriers  facing  U.S.  companies,  "na- 
tional treatment."  and  structural  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  foreign  indus- 
tries. (Sees.  3  and  9.) 

International  agreements  could  in- 
clude commitments  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate tariff  and  nontariff  barriers— in- 
cluding an  acceleration  to  1982  of  the 
tariff  rates  agreed  to  for  1987— a  na- 
tional treatment  commitment,  a  com- 
mitment not  to  discourage  procure- 
ment of  U.S,  high  technology  prod- 
ucts, and  other  commitments  insuring 
access  for  U.S.  companies  to  projects 
involving  financial  and  scientific  coop- 
eration. In  order  to  carry  out  these 
agreements,  the  President  may  modify 
tariff  treatment,  make  commitments 
to  change  U.S.  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  as  necessary,  and  submit  to 


Congress  proposed  changes  in  U.S. 
laws.  (Sec.  3.) 

The  President  will  determine  on  a 
continuing  basis  whether  any  major 
developed  or  newly  industrialized 
country  has  failed  to  take  actions  to 
provide  national  treatment  for  U.S. 
exports  and  investments.  National 
treatment  is  defined  as  treatment  with 
respect  to  establishment,  taxation  and 
financial  benefits,  government-pro- 
curement, and  participation  in  re- 
search and  development  and  govern- 
ment sponsored  programs,  no  less  fa- 
vorable than  that  accorded  to  nation- 
als of  the  foreign  country.  The  Presi- 
dent will  consult  with  any  such  nation, 
and  should  consultations  fail  to  rectify 
the  situation,  will  consider  actions 
under  existing  trade  agreements  and 
U.S.  law,  as  necessary  and  appropriate. 
(Sees.  4  and  7.) 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  moni- 
toring and  reporting  requirements. 
Any  foreign  government  measures  or 
industrial  policies  that  distort  trade 
and  investment  flows  and  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  high  technology  sector 
are  to  be  reported  to  Congress  annual- 
ly by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
working  together  with  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  and  the  High 
Technology  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; a  committee  of  industry  repre- 
sentatives established  by  this  legisla- 
tion, (Sec.  8).  This  report  is  also  to 
outline  the  steps  the  administration  is 
taking,  or  plans  to  take,  to  remedy  the 
effects  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value, 
subsidization,  or  other  unreasonable 
practices,  (Sec.  5.) 

The  President  is  directed  to  prompt- 
ly consider  acting  under  existing  trade 
agreements  or  legislation,  in  response 
to  any  foreign  industrial  policies  or 
measures  which  significantly  distort 
trade  and  investment  flows,  may  result 
in  subsidization  of  sales  at  less  than 
fair  value,  and  cause  or  threaten  to 
cause  material  injury  to  any  U,S.  high 
technology  industry,  and  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  to  eliminate 
those  measures  or  offset  their  effects. 
(Sec.  5.) 

Monitoring  of  the  act's  implementa- 
tion will  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  will  report  an- 
nually to  the  President,  describing 
trade  and  investment  levels,  competi- 
tive conditions  and  market  conditions. 
(Sec.  6.)  The  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  report  annually  to  the  President 
on  foreign  practices  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  violations  of  U.S,  interna- 
tional agreements  or  which  are  un- 
justifiable or  discriminatory  and  a 
burden  or  restriction  on  U.S.  high 
technology  products,  services,  or  in- 
vestments, and  the  President  will  con- 
sider taking  action  under  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  of  1979,  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  those  measures.  (Sec.  7.)# 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res,  183,  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Octo- 
ber 19  through  October  25,  1982,  as 
"Lupus  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

LUPUS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr,  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week."  Congressman  Charles  F. 
Dougherty  of  Philadelphia  has  al- 
ready introduced  House  Joints  Resolu- 
tion 417  for  this  same  purpose. 

Most  people  are  not  familiar  with 
lupus,  neither  the  seriousness  nor  inci- 
dence of  this  disease.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  little  known  mainly  because  even 
now  its  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  some- 
times uncertain. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
500,000  Americans  suffer  with  lupus. 
This  makes  lupus  more  prevalent  than 
more  familiar  diseases  such  as  muscu- 
lar dystrophy,  cystic  fibrosis,  rhevmiat- 
ic  fever,  pernicious  anemia,  Hodgkin's 
disease,  and  leukemia.  In  spite  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  treatment  of 
lupus,  more  than  5,000  patients  die  of 
it  each  year. 

Lupus  Is  a  chronic  inflammatory  dis- 
ease affecting  coimective  tissue.  It 
may  affect  only  the  skin  in  some 
people;  in  others  it  may  affect  virtual- 
ly any  organ  in  the  body,  including  the 
skin.  Joints,  kidneys,  brain,  lungs, 
heart,  blood,  and  immune  system. 
Lupus  can  be  present  in  varying  de- 
grees of  severity,  from  mild  to  severe; 
in  some  victims  the  systemic  form  may 
be  fatal. 

The  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, creates  a  major  problem  as  the 
disease  is  often  misdiagnosed  or  diag- 
nosed too  late,  when  the  damage  to 
the  patient  is  irreversible. 

This  Is  why  an  increased  level  of 
awareness  developed  through  "Lupus 
Awareness  Week"  is  so  important  to 
help  overcome  this  disease, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  183 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  19  through 
October  25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dokenici,  Mr, 


Durenberger,   Mr.    Garn,   Mr. 
GOLDWATER,    Mr.    GORTON,    Mr. 

Hatfield,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 

Laxalt,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mur- 

KOWSKi,     Mr.     NicKLES,     Mr. 

Proxhire,     Mr.     Riegle,     Mr. 

Stevens,  Mr.  Symhs,  and  Mr. 

Wallop): 
S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate January  28,   1983,  as  "Native 
American  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  DAT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  togeth- 
er with  27  cosponsors,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing January  28,  1983,  as  "Native  Amer- 
ican Day".  The  resolution  calls  on  all 
government  agencies  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  our  culture  and  our 
history  have  been  greatly  enriched  by 
the  contributions  of  native  Americans 
to  an  extent  which  I  think  may  not  be 
understood  by  many  of  our  citizens. 
Much  of  what  we  take  for  granted  in 
everyday  life  originated  with  our  coim- 
try's  first  inhabitants. 

It  is  highly  appropriate,  and  indeed 
well  overdue,  that  a  national  day  be 
designated  to  recognize  past  and 
present  contributions  by  native  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  my  hope  that  this  day  will 
be  particularly  observed  in  our  schools 
so  that  American  children  may  grow 
up  with  a  broader  understanding  of 
their  heritage.  While  we  now  seek  the 
designation  of  "Native  American  Day" 
for  only  the  coming  year,  it  is  also  my 
hope  that  the  significance  of  the  occa- 
sion will  lead  to  a  perpetual  designa- 
tion which  will  not  require  annual  re- 
newal by  Congress,  There  is  no  nation- 
al day  at  present  to  honor  native 
Americans,  Several  States  have  set 
aside  one  day  or  another  to  honor 
American  Indians,  The  fourth  Friday 
in  September,  for  example,  is  recog- 
nized by  several  States  because  of  its 
importance  to  many  Indians.  There 
have  been  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
obtain  recognition  for  this  even  by 
Congress  as  a  whole.  We  go  a  step  fur- 
ther here  in  proposing  a  national  day 
which  win  honor  all  native  Americans 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
date  proposed  is  not  occupied  by  other 
native  American  day  celebrations  but 
is  chosen  because  it  Is  free  of  competi- 
tion for  the  attention  of  our  schools, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  184 
Whereas  Native  Americans  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  cultural  and 
social  history  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Native  Americans  are  now  as- 
suming a  greater  role  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation;  and 


Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  extend  recog- 
nition to  Native  Americans  for  their 
achievements  as  citizens  of  the  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  January  28, 
1983  is  hereby  designated  as  ■Native  Ameri- 
can Day".  The  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  government  agencies  and  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,   Mr.   JEPSEN,   and 
Mr.  BoREN): 
S.J.  Res.  185.  A  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  national  policy  on  exports 
of  U.S.-produced  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
which  will  affirm  the  opposition  of 
Congress  to  any  suspension  of  agricul- 
tural trade  short  of  the  most  extreme 
circumstances.  An  identical  resolution 
is  being  offered  by  Congressman 
Foley  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  Agricultural  trade 
policy  is  too  vital  to  U.S.  farmers  and 
to  our  national  interest  to  be  perceived 
in  any  way  as  a  partisan  issue.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  pleased  that  Senators 
Httddleston  and  Boren  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  Sen- 
ator Jepsen,  have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution.  I  understand  that  the 
companion  resolution  in  the  House  is 
being    cosponsored    by    Congressman 

FiNDLEY. 

A  complement  to  the  president's  speech 

Mr.  I>resident,  I  would  hope  that 
this  joint  resolution  will  be  seen  as  a 
natural  complement  to  the  strong  and 
positive  statement  which  President 
Reagan  made  to  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Editors'  Association  on  March 
22.  In  his  remarks,  the  President  ruled 
out  the  use  of  trade  embargoes  except 
in  extreme  situations  and  only  when 
we  have  the  cooperation  of  other  trad- 
ing nations.  This  resolution  will  put 
Congress  on  the  record  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  opposing  self-defeating  disrup- 
tions in  farm  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  185 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  historical- 
ly been  the  world's  greatest  exporter  of  food 
and  food  products  benefiting  American 
farmers,  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  the  world: 
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Whereas,  In  the  past  9  years,  the  stop  and 
go  export  actions  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  U.S.produced  food  and 
food  products  have  threatened  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  as  a  reliable  sup- 
pUer, 

Whereas,  these  actions  have  not  proved 
effective  amd  have  caused  a  climate  of  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  the  reliability  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  an  exporter  of  food 
and  food  products; 

Whereas.  It  is  necessary  to  esUbllsh  a 
clear  policy  with  regard  to  exports  of  food 
and  food  products  for  the  benefit  of  United 
SUtes  farmers,  those  who  market  our  crops, 
and  those  who  buy  U.S.produced  food  and 
food  products  at  home  and  abroad:  And. 

Whereas,  President  Reagan  on  March  22. 
1982.  declared  he  will  not  use  farm  exports 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  except  in 
extreme  situations  and  as  part  of  a  broader 
embargo:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^s  of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Congress  de- 
clares that  as  a  national  policy  the  United 
SUtes  Government  should  not  Interrupt 
the  commercial  export  of  food  and  food 
products,  except  as  a  part  of  a  general  em- 
bargo and  in  the  moat  extreme  circum- 
stances that  justify  the  united  support  of 
the  free  world  community.  Including  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  major  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world  needed  to  make  any  such 
embargo  effective.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Andrews,     Mr.     Baoctjs,     Mr. 

Bradley,    Mr.    Bumpers, 

BuRDiCK.     Mr.      Cohen, 
•  Dixon.      Mr.      Gorton, 

Grassley,     Mr.     Hatch, 

Jepsen.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Lugar. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.   NicKLES.   Mr.   Percy.   Mr. 

QuAYLE.    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 

Sarbanes.    Mr.    Stapford.    Mr. 

Stevens.   Mr.   Thurmond,   Mr. 

Wallop,  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  19 
through  25.  1982.  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary- 

HATION AL  CYSTIC  rtBROSIS  VfZEK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  year, 
along  with  25  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  designating 
September  19-25.  1982.  as  "National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week."  I  take  great 
pride  in  introducing  this  resolution, 
which,  although  simple  in  concept, 
will  have  a  radiating  effect  that  will 
touch  the  lives  of  thousands  of  in- 
fants, children,  and  young  adults 
throughout  this  country  who  suffer 
the  daily  realities  of  living  in  the 
shadow  of  cystic  fibrosis. 

At  this  time  in  medical  history, 
there  is  no  known  cure  for  the  disease. 
However,  medical  progress  has  oc- 
curred in  treatment  techniques  and  re- 
search toward  a  cure.  Advances  in 
medications,  therapy,  and  diagnostic 
procedtu"es  have  extended  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  people  with  cystic  fibrosis 
from  10  years  to  21  years  of  age.  Over 
the  years,  many  of  us  have  had  the  op- 


portunity to  vote  for  legislation  sup- 
porting the  research  that  brought 
about  these  advances.  This  research 
must  continue,  but  progress  in  this 
area  will  be  possible  only  if  resources 
are  made  available  through  public  and 
private  support. 

I  feel  a  responsibility  to  the  young 
people  whose  lives  have  been  limited 
by  cystic  fibrosis  to  continue  the  good 
work  initiated  2  years  ago  with  pas- 
sage of  a  similar  resolution,  and  I  have 
continued  this  annual  tradition.  By 
designating  a  special  week  in  1982  to 
generate  public  awareness  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  and  needs  of  those  af- 
flicted with  CF.  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies, we  can  greatly  help  to  bring  their 
message  to  the  forefront  of  the  pub- 
lics  attention.  It  is  only  through 
public  education,  which  will  lead  to  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  impli- 
cations of  CF,  that  we  can  realize  the 
dream  of  eventually  conquering  this 
terrible  disease,  which  cuts  young  lives 
short  before  they  ever  have  a  chance 
to  reach  full  adult  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  aware  of  the  realities 
that  CF  victims  have  to  cope  with  on  a 
daily  basis.  The  pain  and  trauma  that 
they  experience  is  serious  in  itself,  but 
the  impact  on  the  families  is  equally 
devastating  in  financial  as  well  as  emo- 
tional terms. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  on  its  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  generate  awareness 
concerning  the  implications  of  CF. 
This  organization  has  done  much  to 
promote  support  for  research  which 
will  hopefully  someday  lead  to  a  cure 
for  cystic  fibrosis.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollincs).  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  ol  S.  178.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978  to  further  the  objectives  of 
national  energy  policy  of  conserving 
oil  and  natural  gas  through  removing 
excessive  burdens  on  the  production  of 
coal. 

s.  aaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
266.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Inter- 
agency Medical  Resources  Committee 
to  Insure  the  moat  efficient  and  effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  direct  health  care 
resources. 

S.  11T7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYX)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1277.  a  bill  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the 


regulation    of    vitamin    and    mineral 
products  for  over-the-counter  use. 

S.  1450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TON).  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1450.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
continued  deregulation  of  the  Nation's 
airlines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1688.  a  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providng  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1698.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
preferential  treatment  in  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

S.  1810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1810.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  regard- 
ing Insured  mutual  savings  banks 
which  convert  into  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks. 

S.  1840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1840,  a  bill  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  that  may  be  de- 
ducted for  maintaining  exchange  stu- 
dents as  members  of  the  taxpayer's 
household. 

s.  1S«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1861,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  simplify  certain  re- 
quirements regarding  withholding  and 
reporting  at  the  source  and  to  correct 
inequities  regarding  carryover  of 
losses. 

S.  1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grass- 
ley),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1931,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  entitle  avll  Air  Patrol  cadets  18 
years  of  age  and  older  to  compensa- 
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tion  available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  senior 
members  in  event  of  disability  or 
death,  and  to  increase  the  level  of 
compensation  available  to  both. 

S.  1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947,  a 
bill  to  improve  Small  Business  access 
to  Federal  Procurement  Information. 

S.  19S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1958,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  hospice  care 
under  the  medicare  program. 

S.   1968 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1968,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to 
certain  joint  ventures  which  promote 
the  international  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  businesses. 

S.  2161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2151,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
clude modifications  to  chlor-alkali 
electrolytic  cells  in  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property. 

S.  2172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens), and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2172,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

S.  2174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley).  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2174.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  American 
Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 

S.  2183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClitre,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2183,  a  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  92-195  relating  to 
the  protection  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros. 

S.  2236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2226,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
interest  reduction  pajmients  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2240,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  permanent  authorization 
for  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  compressed  employee  work  sched- 
ules. 

S.  3277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2277.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  R  jv- 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
changes  to  stimtilate  the  housing  in 
dustry. 

8.  2398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2298,  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act  of 
1982." 

S.  2299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2299,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  to 
honor  Roberto  Clemente. 

SENATE  JOINT  RXSOLITTION  B8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  altering  Federal 
fiscal  decisionmaking  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  9,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W.-M.I.A.  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NtrNN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
commencing  with  the  fourth  Monday 
in  June  of  1982  as  "National  NCO/ 
Petty  Officer  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLl^TION  162 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaaka  (Mr.  Murkowski), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  20.  1982,  through  June  27,  1982, 
as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Mswyland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  167.  a  joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

senate  joint  resolution  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  169,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  18,  1982,  as  "National  Architec- 
ture Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  171,  a  joint 
resolution  with  respect  to  nuclear 
arms  reductions. 

senate  joint  RESOLtmON  175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger), the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
175,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Junior  Bowling  Champion- 
ship Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLtmON  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  177,  a  joint 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  engage  in 
substantial,  equitable,  and  verifiable 
reductions  of  their  nuclear  weapons  in 
a  manner  which  would  contribute  to 
peace  and  stability. 

senate  joint  resolution  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  180,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  l)eginning  May  9, 
1982,  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week." 
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SEMATE  CONCURRElfT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKI),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  members  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Reserve  forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  de- 
serve public  recognition  for  their  vital 
contribution  to  our  national  defense 
and  that  members  of  these  Forres 
need  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
their  civilian  employers  in  order  to 
train  and  remain  ready  to  respond  to 
national  emergencies. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsoncas,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PracY),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  69,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida 
Nudel  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bdmpers)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  72,  a  concurrent 
resolution  reaffirming  that  deposits, 
up  to  the  statutorily  prescribed 
amount,  in  federally  insured  deposito- 
ry institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  2»» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  299,  a  resolution  to 
designate  May  4.  1982,  as  "Interna- 
tional Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  32B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  325,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  should  be 
enacted  to  restore  full  funding  of  the 
WIN  program. 

SENATE  RESOLUnON  943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  cospon- 


sors of  Senate  Resolution  343,  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  beginning  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION   79-RECOGNIZING    APRIL 
AS  "FAIR  HOUSING  MONTH" 
Mr.    MATHIAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.   Bradley,   Mr.   Leahy.   Mr.   Staf- 
ford, Mr.  RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Proxmire) 
submitted    the    following    concQrrent 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Con.  Res.  79 
Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes   to   guarantee   to  every   citizen   the 
right  of  fair  housing;  and 

Whereas  this  right  and  the  responsibil- 
ities attendant  on  it  are  set  forth  In  the  Na- 
tional Pair  Housing  Law.  Title  VIII  of  the 
1968  Civil  RlghU  Act;  and 

Whereas  every  year  since  1968  the  month 
Of  April  has  been  set  aside  each  year  for 
commemoration  of  the  Pair  Housing  Law: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved,  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatir^ea  concurring)  That  the  month  of 
April  be  Fair  Housing  Month  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby  re- 
dedicates  itself  to  the  promulgation  and 
practice  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Pair 
Housing  Law  so  that  fair  housing  will 
become  a  right  that  can  be  realized  by  every 
American. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  April 
marks  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  fair  housing  law, 
known  as  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  April  4  also  marks  the 
12th  anniversary  of  the  tragic  death  of 
the  father  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting 
today  on  behalf  of  several  of  my  col- 
leagues designates  the  month  of  April 
Bs  "Fair  Housing  Month"  and  affirms 
Congress'  commitment  to  the  goals  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  Pish.  Jr.,  is  Intro- 
ducing a  companion  resolution  in  the 
House. 

We  have  made  significant  progress 
In  the  past  two  decades  in  assuring  to 
all  Americana  their  civil  rights  and 
their  civil  liberties.  Yet.  in  the  past 
year,  disquieting  signs  have  appeared 
which  suggest  that  the  mandate  for 
change  which  the  American  people  be- 
stowed in  the  1980  elections  has  been 
taken  as  a  license  to  declare  open 
season  on  our  civil  liberties. 

Some  of  the  forces  which  have  sur- 
faced In  our  society  recently  threaten 
our  historic  commitment  to  protecting 
minority  rights  and  will  not,  I  fear,  be 
easily  be  laid  to  rest. 

Reports  of  the  revival  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  throughout  this  Nation, 
the  fear  and  intimidation  which  that 
group  breeds  upon  and  spreads,  are 
signs  that  racism  still  lurks  Just  below 


the  surface  In  our  society  and  will  rear 
its  ugly  head  whenever  our  attention 
appears  to  be  diverted.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  the  Klan  recruiting  mem- 
bers in  the  high  schools.  Elsewhere 
the  situation  Is  the  same. 

In  this  disturbing  atmosphere.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  promise  of  a  dream— that 
no  American,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex,  shall 
be  denied  equal  opportunity  in  life's 
endeavors. 

One  of  the  most  basic  endeavors  in 
anyone's  life  Is  choosing  where  to  live. 
Freedom  of  choice  in  where  one  lives 
is  fundamental  to  how  one  lives.  This 
right  must  not  be  abridged. 

Assuring  equal  access  to  housing  was 
but  one  of  the  dreams  which  Martin 
Luther  King  shared  with  this  Nation 
In  the  1963  march  on  Washington.  Dr. 
King's  stirring  words  still  inspire  us 
today: 

I  have  b  dream  that  one  day  this  nation 
will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of 
its  creed;  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal"  .  .  . 
I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  my  four  chil- 
dren will  live  In  a  nation  where  they  will  not 
be  Judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by 
the  content  of  their  character. 

Title  VIII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing stock  is  subject  to  the  fair  housing 
law,  while  the  remainder  is  covered  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  with  re- 
spect to  racial  discrimination. 

For  the  past  12  years,  title  VIII  has 
served  as  the  Federal  big  stick  behind 
local  and  State  efforts  to  assure  equal 
access  to  housing.  Title  VIII,  however, 
is  not  a  perfect  law  because  it  does  not 
provide  effective  enforcement  powers 
in  cases  of  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practices.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  authorities,  are 
only  authorized  to  attempt  concilia- 
tion between  disputing  parties— land- 
lord and  tenant,  or  seller  and  buyer. 

This  method  of  resolving  fair  hous- 
ing complaints  has  proved  to  be  inad- 
equate. As  former  HUD  Secretary  Pa- 
tricia Harris  noted! 

The  lack  of  adequate  enforcement  power 
has  been  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  an  effective  fair  housing 
program  within  HUD.  Our  present  author- 
ity is  limited  to  a  purely  voluntary  process 
of  "conference,  conciliation,  and  persua- 
sion." I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  ironies  asso- 
ciated with  a  law  that  mandates  HUD  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  establish  the  existence  of 
violations  of  law.  and  then  limits  the  Secre- 
tary to  asking  the  discovered  lawbreaker 
whether  he  wants  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Simply  put.  "conciliation"  all  too  often  has 
proved  an  inadequate  means  of  securing 
compliance  with  the  substantive  provisions 
of  title  VIII. 
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The  only  alternative  to  this  ineffec- 
tive conciliation  process  for  an  individ- 
ual complainant  is  to  file  suit  in  Feder- 
al district  court.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
burdensome.  time-consuming  and 
costly  way  of  settling  individual  dis- 
crimination cases. 

Most  persons  who  feel  they  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing  do  not  have  the 
money  for  lawyers,  the  time  to  spend 
In  court,  or  the  luxury  of  waiting  up  to 
2  years  for  their  case  to  be  heard. 
What  is  needed  is  a  procedure  which 
will  freeze  the  real  estate  transaction 
In  question  for  a  brief  time  until  the 
facts  of  the  case  can  be  determined. 
After  all.  the  aggrieved  person  is  really 
only  interested  in  renting  the  apart- 
ment or  buying  the  house  in  question, 
and  is  not  interested  in  getting  in- 
volved in  lengthy,  complicated,  costly 
court  proceedings. 

Senators  Metzenbaum.  Kennedy, 
Weicker,  Moynihan,  Tsongas.  Prox- 
mire, Glenn,  Leahy,  and  Biden  and  I 
have  once  again  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  expeditious,  inexpen- 
sive means  for  resolving  individual 
housing  discrimination  cases  without 
further  burdening  the  courts.  A  com- 
panion bill  has  also  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, always  in  the  forefront  on  civil 
and  human  rights,  was  a  cosponsor  of 
my  bill  in  the  95th  Congress.  His  per- 
spective on  the  costs  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination,  not  only  housing,  is  Im- 
portant to  bear  In  mind. 

Even  if  discrimination  cost  this  nation  not 
one  penny,  we  would  have  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  eradicate  it.  But  we  must  not  close 
our  ey&.  to  the  staggering  costs  we  incur 
each  year  for  our  failure  to  open  wide  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  every  American. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  must  continue 
to  be  vigilant  about  fair  housing  and 
the  guarantees  of  this  Nation's  civil 
rights  laws  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment leads  the  way  in  assuring  fair 
housing  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  359— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Huddleston)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

S.  Res.  359 

Whereas  protection  of  the  environment 
has  always  been  a  bipartisan  concern;  and 

Whereas  reductions  in  the  resources  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  have 
already  hindered  and  threaten  to  cripple 
Implementation  of  statutory  requirements 
to  control  pollution,  enforcement  of  existing 
standards,  and  the  maintenance  of  critically 
Important  research  on  environmental 
health  and  safety  standards;  and 

Whereas  Congress,  in  a  strong  bipartisan 
manner,  has  mandated  that  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  undertake  in- 
creased responsibilities  in  protecting  the  en- 
vironment, safety,  and  health  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  under  the  follow- 
ing laws: 

(1)  the  Clean  Air  Act, 

<2)  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act, 

(3)  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act, 

(4)  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act, 

(5)  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1976, 

(6)  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

(7)  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 

(8)  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  and 

(9)  the  Comprehensive  ESivlronmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  an  effective  Federal  environmental 
program  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  well-being  of  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes, 

(2)  in  order  to  protect  our  environment 
and  to  meet  expanded  responsibilities  man- 
dated by  law,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  be  appropriated  increased 
funds,  and 

(3)  the  President  should  submit  a  new 
budget  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1983  reflecting  these 
principles. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  just  as 
drunk  drivers  threaten  our  lives.  Ille- 
gal dumping  of  toxic  wastes  and  poi- 
sons in  the  air  and  water  threaten  our 
health  and  our  land.  Without  effective 
Federal  environmental  law  enforce- 
ment, in  the  next  decade  the  average 
citizen's  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals 
will  double.  The  amount  of  sulfur  in 
the  air.  which  causes  acid  rain,  will  in- 
crease by  50  percent. 

In  the  face  of  this  doubling  of  envi- 
ronmental health  threats,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  proposing  cutting 
the  Federal  Government's  environ- 
mental law  enforcement  agency— the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  by 
nearly  40  percent  in  just  2  years. 

If  the  number  of  cars  on  the  Na- 
tion's roads  were  doubling  in  the  next 
10  years,  no  Governor  would  propose 
cutting  the  State  police  force  In  half. 
Yet,  this  is  Just  what  will  happen  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's budget  this  year.  If  these  budget 
cuts  are  approved.  EPA  will  be  an  en- 
dangered species. 

Cutting  EPA's  budget  in  half  means 
more  midnight  dumpers  Illegally 
dumping  dangerous  cargoes  of  chemi- 
cals. 

Under  the  new  budget,  only  two  and 
one-half  full-time  workers  will  oversee 
the  system  designed  to  keep  track  of 
millions  of  shipments  of  hazardous 
chemicals  each  year. 

These  massive  budget  cuts  mean  in- 
creases in  air  pollution— and  {u:id 
rain— because  air  pollution  enforce- 
ment will  be  cut  In  half. 

EPA  win  begin  to  regulate  only  3  of 
the  37  hazardous  chemical  pollutants, 
even  though  over  3  billion  pounds  of 


these  chemicals  are  released  into  the 
atmosphere  each  year. 

EPA  will  wind  down  its  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  pollution  from 
diesel  engines,  even  though  the  use  of 
diesel  cars  has  tripled  since  1978. 

As  a  former  prosecutor.  I  know  any 
law  enforcement  agency— especially  an 
agency  like  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  which  must  enforce  very 
complex  laws— must  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  the  job. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  began  the  ef- 
forts which  were  successful  in  partial- 
ly restoring  EPA's  1982  budget. 

However,  the  President's  veto  of  the 
continuing  resolution  last  year  makes 
clear  that  it  is  not  Congress  stand  on 
environmental  protection  that  Is  the 
Issue.  It  Is  the  President's  position. 
That  is  why  this  resolution  goes 
beyond  stating  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts  will  cripple 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  asks  the  President  to  introduce  a 
new  EPA  budget.  Unless  the  President 
receives  the  message  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  demand  a  strong, 
effective  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency  protecting  their  health,  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  will  pre- 
clude all  but  token  additions  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  5 
years  of  the  last  decade.  Congress 
passed  a  series  of  new  laws  and  made 
major  changes  in  old  laws,  because  the 
American  people  demanded  protection 
from  the  cancer  and  disease  which  are 
the  dark  side  of  the  chemical  revolu- 
tion that  in  so  many  other  ways  has 
benefited  our  society. 

I  am  committed  to  rebuilding  EPA's 
budget  because  I  believe  we  must  keep 
the  promise  that  we  made  to  the 
American  people  when  we  passed 
these  laws. 

The  health  of  ourselves,  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  environment  depends  on 
It. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  SENATE 

amendment  no.  1348 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Laxalt.  and 
Mr.  Grassley)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20) 
providing  for  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
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AKxmtMKirr  NO.  1349 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  McClcre.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and 
Mr.  Grassley)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1348  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  supra. 


NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
POLICY  ACT 

AMZNOMKirT  NO.  1350 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici.  Mr.  Stajtord.  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cannon, 
and  Mr.  Johnston)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  1662)  to  estab- 
lish a  limited  program  for  Federal 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplants,  to  set  forth  a  Fed- 
eral policy,  initiate  a  program,  and  es- 
tablish a  national  schedule  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators DoMENici.  Stappord,  Simpson, 
Tower,  Warner,  Jackson.  Hart,  Ran- 
dolph, Cannon,  auid  Johnston,  a  print- 
ed amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  S.  1662,  the  National  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Policy  Act. 

This  compromise  text  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  is  intended  to  be  offered 
at  the  time  the  Senate  commences 
consideration  of  S.  1662  as  original 
text  for  the  purposes  of  further 
amendment.  This  compromise  text  has 
been  developed  over  the  past  several 
months  in  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween the  respective  leaderships  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  The  text 
represents  the  best  rationalization  of 
the  differing  versions  of  S.  1662  re- 
spectively reported  by  the  three  com- 
mittees over  the  past  6  months.  While 
this  text  may  represent  in  the  end  the 
Senate's  preferred  approach  to  these 
issues,  all  of  the  cosponsors  must  re- 
serve their  right  to  offer  perfecting 
amendments  to  this  text  as  the  Senate 
floor  debate  proceeds. 

It  would  be  the  expectation  of  the 
respective  committee  leaderships  to 
seek  early  scheduling  of  S.  1662  after 
the  recess,  at  which  time  this  printed 
amendment  would  be  offered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  purposes  of  further 
amendment.  At  an  appropriate  time, 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  also 
will  request  the  Senate  leadership  to 
obtain  a  time  agreement  incorporating 
the  amendment  for  that  purpose  to  fa- 


cilitate the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  bill.  To  that  end,  the  sponsors 
would  request  that  any  Senators  with 
questions,  comments,  or  proposed 
amendments  to  this  amendment  con- 
tact the  respective  committee  staffs  as 
early  as  feasible  after  the  review  of 
this  text. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  and  the 
three  reporting  committees,  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Senate  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  recess  to  consider  S.  1662. 
The  Senate  passed  similar  legislation 
in  July  1980,  and  the  House  passed 
companion  legislation  late  that  -year. 
Because  we  were  unable  to  complete 
negotiations  with  the  House  leader- 
ship in  the  short  time  available  at  the 
end  of  1980.  this  Nation  has  been  with- 
out a  comprehensive  nuclear  waste 
policy  for  yet  another  2  long  years. 
The  Reagan  administration,  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  States,  envi- 
ronmental groups,  and  the  electric  and 
nuclear  industries  all  would  agree  at 
least  on  the  necessity  of  nuclear  waste 
legislation  to  establish  the  legal,  insti- 
tutional, and  programmatic  directions 
for  managing  the  increasingly  serious 
challenge  of  mounting  nuclear  wastes. 
Seventy-two  nuclear  powerplants  now 
provide  approximately  15  percent  of 
our  total  electric  generation  in  the 
United  States,  and  those  numbers  will 
be  doubling  in  this  decade.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  no  choice  but  to 
manage  responsibly  the  nuclear  spent 
fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste 
produced  by  those  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  generating  this  critical  incre- 
ment of  our  Nation's  energy  supply 
and  economic  Itfeblood.  We,  therefore, 
must  proceed  to  consider  S.  1662  as 
early  as  possible  to  provide  any  pre- 
dictable hope  of  enacting  nuclear 
waste  legislation  )n  this  Congress.  On 
behalf  of  the  sponsors,  I  urge  all  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  care- 
fully review  the  text  of  this  substitute 
amendment  and  be  prepared  as  early 
as  possible  to  proceed  to  fashion  final- 
ly a  Senate  bill  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  in  pre- 
senting this  bill  and  urging  our  col- 
leagues to  consider  It  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee  for  his 
ability  to  provide  a  reconciliation  of  a 
number  of  widely  differing  viewpoints 
on  this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  we  finally  negotiated  this 
amendment.  How  was  the  action  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
recommended  the  elimination  from  S. 
1662  of  those  portions  that  would  deal 
with  defense  nuclear  waste,  dealt 
with? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  but  before 
responding  to  the  question  may  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  assistance  of  the  Senator 
and  of  his  staff.  The  Senator,  being 
both  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  and  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  in  a 
very  important  position  to  Influence 
the  shape  and  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  his  contributions  have  been 
Invaluable  to  the  efforts  up  to  this 
time. 

In  response  to  the  question  the  es- 
sential element,  the  essential  question 
deals  with  whether  or  not  we  will 
merge  the  civilian  programs  and  mili- 
tary programs  so  far  as  waste  disposal 
Is  concerned  and  the  draft  would  leave 
them  separated  as  was  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  by  majority  vote 
in  1980. 

That,  of  course,  will  be  one  of  the 
contentious  Issues  that  will  be  faced 
when  we  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  debated 
fully.  It  Is  my  personal  conviction  as 
weU  that  this  Is  the  appropriate  posi- 
tion for  us  to  move  forward  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  Senate  has  con- 
cluded the  debate.  It  will  vote  In  1982 
as  It  did  In  1980  to  leave  those  pro- 
grams separated. 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  I  understand  It. 
the  defense  nuclear  waste  provisions 
have  been  eliminated  from  this 
amendment  as  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  the 
exception  of  one  area,  the  question  of 
State's  rights.  Perhaps  the  chairman 
would  comment  on  that  for  purposes 
of  the  Record  because  that  Is  a  very 
key  provision. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  State  will  be  involved 
in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  compromise,  which  was  pretty 
largely  the  work  earlier  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  for 
full  consultation  and  ultimate  concur- 
rence will  be  that  which  is  followed  as 
Is  proposed  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  agree  as  long  as  we 
can  protect  the  security  of  classified 
Information  and  the  compromise 
amendment  does  just  that.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  In  introducing  this  printed 
amendment  to  S.  1662.  the  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  As  my  col- 
league has  indicated,  this  amendment 
represents  a  compromise  position  be- 
tween the  three  committees  that  have 
acted  on  this  measure,  and  each  of  us, 
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as  Individuals  and  on  behalf  of  our 
committees,  reserves  the  right  to  offer 
further  amendments  to  this  compro- 
mise text  when  the  bill  Is  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  aspect  of  the  compromise  text 
in  particular  on  which  I  would  antici- 
pate an  amendment  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
That  Is  the  application  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  radioactive  wastes  produced  by 
the  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
version  of  the  bill  required  that  the 
President  develop  a  plan  for  the  per- 
manent disposal  of  existing  defense 
nuclear  wastes.  Our  version  of  the  bill 
further  required  that  the  President,  in 
preparing  this  plan,  affirmatively  con- 
sider using  the  facilities  to  be  devel- 
oped under  this  bill  for  the  disposal  of 
defense  wastes  as  well.  Finally,  our 
version  required  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  proceed  with  this  commin- 
gled approach  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  national  security  needs 
require  a  separate  defense-only  dispos- 
al facility.  These  provisions  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  compromise  text. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  address  the  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  our  defense  wastes,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  In  title  VIII 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  version  of  the  bill  are  an 
appropriate  means  for  addressing  this 
aspect  of  the  nuclear  waste  problem.  I 
therefore  Intend  to  offer,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
tado,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommit- 
tee, an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  re- 
store these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  amendment  today 
represents  an  important  step  forward, 
and  I  look  forward  to  action  by  the 
Senate  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

After  the  enacting  clause  strike  out  all 
that  follows  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sbc.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  a  reliable  system  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  electrical  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  anticipated  needs  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  and  is  vital  to  national  securi- 
ty and  public  welfare; 

(b)  an  adequate  electrical  system  requires 
a  diversified  base  of  primary  energy  sources 
in  order  to  avoid  excessive  reliance  upon 
any  single  alternative  energy  source; 

(c)  a  diverse  base  of  primary  energy 
sources  can  be  achieved  only  if  each  avail- 
able source  comi>etes  on  an  equal  footing  in 
decisions  on  the  siting  and  construction  of 
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ijower; 

(d)  nuclear  energy  can— 

(1)  make  a  significant  contribution  to  na- 
tional supplies  of  electricity; 

(2)  offer  site-specific  advantages  in  envi- 
ronmental impact,  cost,  and  fuel  availability 
over  other  primary  sources  of  energy;  and 

(3)  help  reduce  United  States  dependence 
on  insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil; 

(e)  lack  of  an  effective  Federal  policy  for 
the  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  and  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities unreasonably  burdens  the  choice  of 
nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative  primary 
source  In  decisions  on  siting  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  powerplants  and 
unduly  constrains  efforts  to  establish  a  di- 
verse base  of  primary  energy  sources: 

(f)  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplanU  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants,  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  sufficient 
capacity  for  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
for  those  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  onsite 
storage  capacity  when  needed  to  assure  the 
continued,  orderly  operation  of  the  power- 
plant; 

(g)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  from  civilian  nuclear  activi- 
ties in  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  the  safety,  the  environment,  and  the 
common  defense  and  security; 

(h)  the  costs  associated  with  the  storage 
and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
activities  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, be  borne  by  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
such  activities  and  should  be  considered  in 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  nuclear  energy 
over  alternative  primary  energy  sources; 

(1)  the  technology  exists  and  is  under  de- 
velopment which  would  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  spent  fuel  and  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  can  be  safely  disposed  of 
and  that  disposal  facilities  for  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  wastes  can  be  available  when 
needed; 

(j)  nuclear  wastes  generated  In  the  nation- 
al defense  program  have  been  accumulating 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  nuclear  wastes  from  the  com- 
mercial industry  are  Increasing  rapidly; 

(k)  nuclear  waste  has  become  a  major 
issue  of  public  concern,  and  stringent  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear wastes  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  this  or  future 
generations; 

(1)  the  siting,  development,  and  loading  of 
nuclear  waste  repositories  are  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government; 

(m)  public  confidence  In  the  abUity  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  manage  a  program 
providing  for  the  safe  and  permanent  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  wastes  must  be  substantial- 
ly increased  If  nuclear  power  Is  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  meeting  the  energy 
needs  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  future; 

(n)  Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams have  been  Ineffective  due  to— 

(A)  Inadequate  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  responsibilities  relating  to  nu- 
clear waste  management:  and 

(B)  the  lack  of  a  policymaking  process 
which  Integrates  the  views  of  all  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  Into  a  compre- 
hensive Government-wide  policy; 

(o)  the  Secretary  must  Increase  his  efforts 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  States  and  lo- 


calities concerning  Federal  repository  siting, 
development,  and  loading  activities; 

(p)  a  successful  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment strategy  requires  the  full  participation 
of  State  and  local  officials,  Indian  repre- 
sentatives and  the  public  in  a  step-by-step, 
technologically  sound  program,  to  promote 
public  confidence  in  the  safe  disposal  of  nu- 
clear waste,  consistent  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
public  health  and  safety  matters  related  to 
such  program:  and 

(q)  the  first  step  in  a  successful  nuclear 
waste  management  strategy  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  facilities  for  the  stor- 
age and  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  in  a  timely  manner. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to— 

(a)  assume  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  acquisition  and  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
where  needed  to  assure  the  orderly  oper- 
ation of  such  plants,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities; 

(b)  establish  a  definite  Federal  policy  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  and  a  nation- 
al schedule  for  developing  the  facilities  and 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  that  policy  in 
a  timely  manner; 

(c)  authorize  the  Secretary  to— 

(1)  acquire  or  construct  at  least  one  facili- 
ty for  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants  not  to  exceed  a 
specified  total  storage  capacity;  and 

(2)  establish  systems  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities, and  to  develop,  construct  and  put  in 
operation  the  facilities  comprising  these  sys- 
tems; 

(d)  establish  a  system  for  financing  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  storage  and  disposal  facilities  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities: 

(e)  improve  coordination  of  Federal  nucle- 
ar waste  management  programs;  and 

(f )  provide  for  Improved  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  States  and  localities  concerning 
Federal  storage  and  repository  siting  and 
development  activities,  consistent  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  public  health  and  safety  matters 
related  to  such  activities. 

TITLE  II— DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
Sk.  201.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "civilian  nuclear  powerplant"  means  a 
utilization  or  production  facility  required  to 
be  licensed  under  section  103  or  104b.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 

(2)  'Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission; 

(3)  "disposal"  means  the  long-term  isola- 
tion of  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  in  a  repository; 

(4)  "environmental  Impact  statement" 
means  any  document  prepared  pursuant  to 
or  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  19«9  (83  Stat.  852); 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy; 

(6)  "spent  fuel"  means  nuclear  fuel  that 
has  been  Irradiated  In  and  recovered  from  a 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  or  from  other  ci- 
vilian nuclear  activities; 
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(7)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy; 

(8)  "Governor"  means  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  or  successors  to  the  Governor,  during 
their  respective  terms  of  office,  or  their  des- 
ignees: 

(9)  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  means 
the  highly  radioactive  wastes  resulting  from 
the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  and  includes 
both  the  liquid  waste  which  is  produced  di- 
rectly In  reprocessing  and  any  solid  material 
Into  which  such  liquid  waste  is  made: 

(10)  "repository"  means  a  facility  for  the 
permanent,  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transuranic  contami- 
nated waste,  or  spent  fuel,  whether  or  not 
such  faculty  is  designed  to  permit  the  subse- 
quent recovery  of  such  material,  except  for 
facilities  to  be  used  exclusively  for  research 
and  development  purposes  containing  an  in- 
significant amount  of  such  material: 

(11)  "storage"  means  retention  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transuranic  contami- 
nated or  spent  fuel  with  the  Intent  to  recov- 
er such  material  for  subsequent  use,  proc- 
essing, or  disposal: 

(IJ)  "affected  State"  means  the  State  in 
which  a  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facil- 
ity or  a  repository  Is  proposed  to  be  located; 

(13)  "Indian  tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribe, 
as  defined  In  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
93-«38): 

(14)  "affected  Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe  within  whose  reservation  boundaries  a 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facility  or  a 
repository  for  high-level  radioactive  waste 
or  spent  fuel  is  proposed  to  be  located,  or 
whose  federally  defined  possessory  or  usage 
rights  to  other  lands  outside  of  the  reserva- 
tion's boundaries  arising  out  of  Congresslon- 
ally  ratified  treaties  may  be  substantially 
and  adversely  affected  by  the  locating  of 
such  a  facility:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  finds,  upon  the  petition 
of  the  appropriate  governmental  officials  of 
the  tribe,  that  such  effects  are  both  sub- 
stantial and  adverse  to  the  tribe; 

(15)  "site  characterization"  means  the 
program  of  exploration  and  research,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  undertak- 
en to  establish  the  geologic  conditions  and 
the  ranges  of  those  parameters  of  a  particu- 
lar site  relevant  to  the  pr(x:edures  under 
this  part.  Site  characterization  Includes  bor- 
ings, surface  excavations,  excavation  of  ex- 
ploratory shafts,  limited  subsurface  lateral 
excavations  and  borings,  and  in  situ  testing 
needed  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the 
site  for  a  geologic  repository,  but  does  not 
Include  preliminary  borings  and  geophysical 
testing  needed  to  decide  whether  site  char- 
acterization should  be  undertaken:  and 

(16)  "atomic  energy  defense  activities  of 
the  Department"  includes  those  activities 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
carrying  out  the  functions  of— 

(i>  naval  reactors'  development  and  pro- 
pulsion; 

(li)  weapons  activities,  verification,  and 
control  technology: 

(111)  materials  production; 

(Iv)  Inertial  confinement  fusion; 

(v)  defense  waste  management;  and 

(vl)  defense  nuclear  materials,  security, 
and  safeguards. 

all  as  included  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
appropriations  account  In  emy  fiscal  year  for 
such  functions;  and 

(17)  "monitored  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty" means  a  facility  under  Title  V  of  this 
Act. 

Sic.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  Title  I 
through  VI  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 


the  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the 
Department,  nor  to  any  repository  or  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  used  for 
the  exclusive  storage  or  disposal  of  spent 
fuel  or  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  produced  only  by  the  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Department. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  title  VII  shall 
apply  to  any  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility  used  for  the  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  spent  fuel  or  solidified 
high  level  radioactive  waste  produced  by  the 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment, if  such  repository  or  facility  is  re- 
quired by  existing  law  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Commission:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  VII  shall  require  the  re- 
lease of  classified  national  security  informa- 
tion. 

(2)   For   purposes   of   the   application   of 
Title  VII  to  any  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility,  the  terms  "spent 
fuel"  and  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  in- 
clude   material    generated    in    the    atomic 
energy  defense  activities  of  the  Department. 
TIT1£      III- INTERIM      STORAGE      OF 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CFVILLAN  NUCLE- 
AR POWERPLANTS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  from  such  powerplants,  by 
maximizing,  to  the  extent  practical,  the  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  storage  facilities  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant, 
by  adding  new  onsite  storage  capacity  in  a 
timely  manner  where  practical,  and  by  the 
use  of  available  privately  owned  and  operat- 
ed offsite  storage  facilities  where  practical: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  facilities 
and  the  addition  of  needed  new  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Govenunent  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible, 
sufficient  capacity  for  Interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  for  those  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  when  needed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued, orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant. 

(b)  'The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  utilization  of  available  spent  fuel 
pools  at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant  to  the  extent  practical  and  the 
addition  of  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
where  practical,  either  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  or  at  an  available  privately 
owned  and  operated  offsite  storage  facility; 
and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  system  for  the  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  at  one  or  more  away-from-re- 
actor  facilltiea  with  a  limited  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  disruptions  in  the  orderly 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed. 

Sic.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  he  prescribes  under  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  301  and  as  are  re- 
quired under  this  section,  shall  offer  to 
enter  Into,  and  may  enter  Into,  contracts 
with  persons  owning  and  operating  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines cannot  reasonably  provide  by  uti- 
lizing available  spent  fuel  pools  to  the 
extent  practical,  by  adding  new  spent  fuel 


storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the  power- 
plant,  by  the  transshipment  of  such  fuel  to 
another  powerplant  within  the  same  utility 
system,  or  by  utilization  of  available  private- 
ly owned  and  operated  offsite  storage  facili- 
ties, adequate  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at 
the  powerplant  site  to  ensure  the  continued 
orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant, 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  full  core  re- 
serve storage  capability  at  the  powerplant 
site:  Provided,  hovoever,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  Into  contracts  for  spent  fuel 
In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  available  stor- 
age capacity  specified  In  section  305(a). 
Those  contracts  shall  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  (1)  take  title  at  the 
powerplant  site,  to  such  amounts  of  spent 
fuel  from  the  powerplants  as  the  Secretary 
determines  cannot  be  stored  onsite,  (2) 
transport  the  spent  fuel  to  a  federally 
owned  and  operated  Interim  away-from-re- 
actor  storage  facility,  and  (3)  store  such  fuel 
in  the  facility  pending  further  processing, 
storage,  or  disposal.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  an  aruiual  basis 
on  the  amount  of  spent  fuel  for  which  com- 
mitments have  been  made  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  propose,  by  rule,  procedures,  and  crite- 
ria for  making  the  determination  required 
by  subsection  (a)  that  a  nuclear  powerplant 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed  to  ensure  the  continued  order- 
ly operation  of  the  powerplant  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  full  core  reserve  storage 
capability.  The  criteria  shall  Identify  the 
feasibility  of  reasonably  providing  such  ade- 
quate spent  fuel  storage  capacity,  taking 
into  account  economic,  technical,  regula- 
tory, and  public  health  and  safety  factors, 
through  the  use  of  high-density  fuel  storage 
racks,  fuel  rod  compaction,  the  transship- 
ment of  spent  fuel  to  another  powerplant 
within  the  same  utility  system,  construction 
of  additional  spent  fuel  pool  capacity,  utili- 
zation of  available  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated offsite  storage  facilities,  or  such 
other  alternate  technologies  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  approve  under  section  311(b). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  title  to  spent  fuel.  trans[>ort 
spent  fuel,  store  or  dispose  of  spent  fuel  or 
the  waste  products  associated  with  spent 
fuel  from  a  nuclear  powerplant  not  located 
within  the  United  States. 

Sic.  303.  A  contract  entered  into  under 
section  302  shall  provide- 

(a)  for  a  one-time  payment  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  the  spent  fuel 
of  a  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel,  as  such 
unit  is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  t)e 
adequate  to  cover— 

(1)  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such 
spent  fuel;  and 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  maintenance  and 
decommissioning  of  Federal  Interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  which  pro- 
portion is  associated  with  such  spent  fuel; 

(b)  for  the  retention  by  the  owner  of  such 
spent  fuel  of  a  nontransferable  right  to  the 
value  of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  less  the 
costs  of  recovery,  as  determined  at  the  time 
of  recovery.  The  right  ends  when  the  Feder- 
al Government- 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery,  or 
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(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  in  a  repository: 

(c)  that  title  to  the  spent  fuel  together 
with  all  rights  to  such  fuel,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  passes  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  takes  possession  of  the 
spent  fuel:  and 

(d)  that  the  contract  becomes  effective 
when  the  interim  away-from-reactor  storage 
facility  Is  available  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
notice  of  intent  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
by  publishing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning proposed  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  one- 
time payment  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel 
required  by  section  303(a)  on  an  aimual 
basis,  based  on  calculation  of  the  coste  listed 
In  section  303(a),  and  shall  publish  such 
annual  one-time  payment  charge  and  the 
calculation  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Each  such  annual  one-time  payment  charge 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lication and  shaU  remain  effective  for  a 
period  thereafter  of  twelve  months  as  the 
charge  for  the  costs  listed  in  section  303(a) 
for  any  spent  fuel,  title  to  which  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government  during 
that  twelve-month  period. 

Sic.  305.  (a)  To  the  extent  funds  are  avail- 
able and  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary  shaU 
construct,  acquire,  or  lease  one  or  more 
away-from-reactor  facilities  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  with  a  total  storage  capacity  at 
aU  such  faculties  of  not  more  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  metric  tons  of  ura- 
nium. The  faculties  shall— 

(1)  be  made  available  in  a  timely  manner 
to  accommodate  all  spent  fuel  for  which 
commitments  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1233),  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  In  determining 
whether  to  issue  a  license  for  such  a  faculty, 
the  Commission  shall  not  consider  the  need 
for  the  facility.  The  Secretary  shaU  submit 
to  the  Commission  an  application  to  con- 
struct, acquire  or  lease,  and  operate  such  fa- 
cility not  later  than  such  date  as  necessary 
to  accommodate  in  a  timely  manner  all 
spent  fuel  requiring  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age pursuant  to  any  determinations  under 
section  302  of  this  Act.  When  the  Secretary 
submits  such  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  the 
amount  of  spent  fuel  for  which  commit- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  section 
302  and  the  date  by  which  the  facility  Is 
needed  to  accommodate  In  a  timely  manner 
the  storage  of  the  spent  fuel. 


The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  any  away- 
from-reactor  facility  under  this  section  If 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  facUity  exceeds  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  new  away-from-reac- 
tor facility  of  equal  capacity;  Provided, 
That  any  new  faculty  would  be  avaUable 
when  needed  to  satisfy  the  commitments 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section 
302(a). 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  providing  ior  the 
transportation  of  spent  fuel  under  this  Act, 
shall  utUIze  by  contract  private  Industry  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  In  each  aspect  of 


such  transportation.  The  Secretary  shall 
use  direct  Federal  services  for  such  trans- 
portation only  upon  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  that  private  industry  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation services  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provid- 
ed in  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  shall  analyze  and  make 
projections  of  the  availability  when  needed 
of  spent  fuel  transportation  casks  required 
to  support  transportation  requirements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  actions  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  ensure  the  timely 
availability  when  needed  of  such  spent  fuel 
transportation  casks. 

Sec.  306.  When  an  interim  away-from-re- 
actor storage  facility  is  available,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  possession  of  and  transport 
to  a  designated  storage  facility  any  spent 
fuel  covered  by  a  contract  made  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  this  action  within  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  owner  of  such  spent  fuel 
provides  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  spent  fuel  Is  available. 

Sec.  307.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of— 

(a)  acquiring  plant  and  capital  equipment 
or  land;  or 

(b)  for  planning,  construction,  or  modifi- 
cation of  faculties, 

to  make  available  faculties  for  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civUlan  nuclear 
powerplants  away  from  the  reactor  under 
any  law  making  appropriations  of  funds  or 
authorizations  for  appropriations  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1979,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980,  Including  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  Project  79-1-p  (away-from-re- 
actor spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  capacity)  in 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and  as  con- 
tained in  the  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  pursuant  to  Title  X.  Sub- 
title A  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  PubUc  Law  97-36.  for  fiscal  years 
ending  on  September  30.  1982,  September 
30,  1983,  and  September  30,  1984,  shaU  be 
avaUable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 306. 

Sic.  308.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  301  through  307  with  regard  to 
any  facUlty  for  the  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  clvUlan  nuclear  powerplanU 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  by  section 
305(a)  to  construct,  acquire  or  lease,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this 
section,  notify  In  writing  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  of  any  State  In  which  Is  lo- 
cated a  potentially  acceptable  site  for  such  a 
facility  or  an  existing  faculty  potentially 
suitable  for  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  of 
his  intention  to  investigate  that  site  or  facu- 
lty; 

(2)  during  the  course  of  Investigation  of 
such  site  or  facUlty.  keep  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  currently  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  work  and  results  of  the  Investi- 
gation; 

(3)  at  the  time  of  selection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  site  or  existing  facility,  but  prior 
to  undertaking  any  site-specific  work  or  al- 


terations, promptly  notify  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  In  writing  of  such  selec- 
tion; 

(4)  throughout  the  course  oi  any  subse- 
quent work  on  that  site  or  existing  facUity, 
furnish  the  Governor  all  relevant  Informa- 
tion on  a  current  basis  and  provide  him  with 
the  opportunity  for  review  and  comment 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  If  within  ninety  days  after  the  Gover- 
nor has  received  notice  of  selection  required 
by  subsection  (a)(3),  the  Governor  notifies 
the  Secretary  in  writing  of  his  objections  to 
the  faculty,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther work  on  such  facUity  and  promptly 
transmit  the  Governors  objections  together 
with  the  Secretary's  comments  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

(c)  Unless  within  ninety  days  after  receipt 
of  the  Secretary's  notification  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  President  determines  that  such 
facility  is  essential  to  the  national  interest, 
the  Secretary  shaU  terminate  activities  spe- 
cific to  the  facility.  Such  determination 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative review. 

(d)  During  the  regulation  and  monitoring 
of  the  facility,  the  Governor  or  his  designee 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  currently  in- 
formed of  all  relevant  information,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  review  and  comment 
on  such  matters  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  309.  Section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read: 

■•(3)  FaciUtles  used  primarily  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  storage  or  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  resulting 
from  activities  licensed  under  such  Act  or 
spent  fuel  from  foreign  reactors  transferred 
under  a  subsequent  arrangement  authorized 
under  such  Act.". 

Sec.  310.  Transportation  of  spent  fuel 
under  section  306  shall  be  subject  to  licens- 
ing and  regulation  by  the  Commission  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as  pro- 
vided for  transportation  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  under  existing  law. 

Sic.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials 
shall  take  such  actions  as  they  consider  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and  expedite  the  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  storage  facilities  and  the 
addition  of  needed  new  storage  capacity  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
consistent  with— 

(1)  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment; 

(2)  economic  considerations; 

(3)  continued  operation  of  the  powerplant; 
and 

(4)  otherwise  applicable  law. 
In  taking  such  action,  the  Secretary,  the 

Commission  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
officials  shall  consider  the  views  of  the  pop- 
ulation surrounding  such  powerplant. 

(b)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shall  establish  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
private  development  of  alternate  technol- 
ogies for  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  at  the 
sites  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  with 
the  objective  of  developing  one  or  more  al- 
ternate technologies  that  the  Commission 
can  adopt  by  rule  on  a  generic  basis  for  use 
at  the  sites  of  all  civiUan  nuclear  power- 
plants  without  the  need  for  additional  site- 
specific  approvals  by  the  Commission  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  "alternate  technol- 
ogies" shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
spent  fuel  storage  casks. 

Sic.  312.  (a)  Any  person  filing  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Commission  after  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  license,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  license,  to  expand 
the  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of 
a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant.  through  the 
use  of  high-density  fuel  storage  i-acks.  fuel 
rod  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent 
fuel  to  another  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity,  or  by  other  means,  may 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Commission  for  is- 
suance of  the  license  or  license  amendment 
on  an  interim  basis  prior  to  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  required  hearing  upon 
such  application.  Any  petition  submitted 
under  this  section  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  the  application  for  the 
license  or  amendment  was  not  submitted 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  issuance  of  the  license  or  license  amend- 
ment on  an  interim  basis.  Such  statement 
shall  not  prejudice  the  Commission's  consid- 
eration of  such  petition. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (a)  and 
issue  the  license  or  license  amendment  on 
an  interim  basis  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  in  all  respects  other  than  the  conduct 
or  completion  of  any  required  hearing,  the 
requirements  of  law  are  met; 

(2)  In  accordance  with  such  requirements, 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  license  or  license 
amendment  during  the  interim  period,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  license  or  license  amendment,  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environment 
during  the  interim  period;  and 

(3)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
refusal  to  grant  the  petition  will  prevent  the 
petitioner  from  providing  in  a  timely 
manner  adequate  capacity  for  spent  fuel 
storage  at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  to 
maintain  a  full  core  reserve  storage  capabil- 
ity: 

Provided,  hoicever,  that  the  Commission 
may  not  issue  a  license  or  license  amend- 
ment on  an  interim  basis  for  the  first  appli- 
cation received  by  the  Commission  for  the 
license  or  license  amendment  to  expand 
onsite  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  by  the  use 
of  a  new  technology  not  previously  ap- 
proved for  use  at  any  nuclear  powerplant  by 
the  Commission.  FVir  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "new  technology"  means  a 
general  type  or  means  of  storage  expansion 
and  not  a  site-specific  proposal. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  any  Commission  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment 
to  an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  the  same 
utility  system,  the  construction  of  addition- 
al spent  fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  ca- 
pacity, or  by  other  means,  the  Commission 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party,  provide 
an  opportunity  for  oral  argument  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  in  controversy  among  the 
parties.  The  oral  argument  shall  be  preced- 
ed by  such  discovery  procedures  as  the  rules 
of  the  Commission  shall  provide.  The  Com- 
mission shall  require  each  party,  including 
the  Commission  staff,  to  submit  in  written 
form,  at  the  time  of  the  oral  argument,  all 
the  facts,  data  and  arguments  upon  which 
that  party  proposes  to  rely  that  are  known 


at  such  time  to  that  party.  Only  facts  and 
data  in  the  form  of  sworn  testimony  or  affi- 
davit may  be  relied  upon  by  the  parties 
during  oral  argument.  Of  the  materials  that 
may  be  submitted  by  the  parties  during  oral 
argument,  the  Commission  shall  only  con- 
sider those  facts  and  data  that  are  submit- 
ted in  the  form  of  sworn  testimony  or  affi- 
davit. 

(bxl)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  oral  argu- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  designate  any  disput- 
ed question  of  fact,  together  with  any  re- 
maining questions  of  law.  for  resolution  in 
an  adjudicatory  hearing  only  if  It  deter- 
mines that— 

(A)  there  is  a  genuine  and  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact  which  can  only  be  resolved  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Introduation  of 
evidence  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing:  and 

(B)  the  decision  of  the  Commission  Is 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  designate 
in  writing  the  specific  facts  that  are  in  genu- 
ine and  substantial  dispute,  the  reason  why 
the  decision  of  the  agency  is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  such  facts,  and 
the  reason  why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is 
likely  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

(c)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission  in  any 
proceeding  described  in  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  a  failure  by  It  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  pursuant  to  this  section  luiless— 

(A)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used 
was  presented  to  the  Commission  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection,  and 

(B)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fair  consideration  and  Informed 
resolution  of  a  significant  issue  of  the  pro- 
ceeding taken  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  314.  In  any  proceeding  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment  to 
an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant.  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  the  same 
utility  system,  the  construction  of  addition- 
al spent  fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  ca- 
pacity or  by  other  means,  the  Commission 
shall  not  consider  as  alternatives  the  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  In  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age facilities. 

TITLE  rV-DISPOSAL  OP  SOLIDIFIED 
HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Sxc.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(2)  spent  fuel,  unless  otherwise  processed. 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
must  be  permanently  disposed  of  in  a  feder- 
ally owned  and  operated  repository; 

(3)  such  permanent  disposal  In  a  reposi- 
tory shall  occur  without  regard  to  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  pursuant  to  Title  III 
and  long-term  storage  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  pursu- 
ant to  Title  V; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  repositories  capa- 
ble of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  are 


available  with  sufficient  capacity  when 
needed;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstrate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  can  be  disposed  of  In  a 
manner  that  provides  adequate  protection 
to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  program  for  the  siting,  devel- 
opment, construction,  and  operation  of  re- 
positories capable  of  safely  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel,  which  repositories  are  to  be  li- 
censed by  the  Commission; 

(2)  a  national  schedule  for  accomplishing 
the  regulatory  and  programmatic  actions 
needed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  obtaining 
by  December  31,  1989,  a  Commission  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  first  full-scale, 
operational  repository  capable  of  safely  dis- 
posing of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel,  and  achievement  of 
operational  status  for  the  repository  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible;  and 

(3)  the  development,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  at  least  one  test  and  evaluation 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
packaging,  handling,  and  emplacement 
technology  for  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel  needed  to  further 
the  demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel,  with  the  objective  of  achiev- 
ing operational  status  of  one  such  facility 
by  January  1,  1988. 

DXVKU>PMXlfT  OP  KPA  STANDAJtOS  AlfD  NKC 
TKCRHICAL  CRITKRIA 

Sec.  402.  (a)  EPA  Staiisaiids.- Not  later 
than  January  1.  1982.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law.  shall, 
by  rule,  propose  generally  applicable  stand- 
ards for  offslte  releases  of  radioactivity 
from  repositories  capable  of  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel.  Promulgation  of  these  standards 
shall  occur  within  a  period  not  greater  than 
one  year  after  proposal. 

(b)  NRC  TicHniCAL  CRirraiA.- Not  later 
than  January  1,  1984.  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law.  shall, 
by  rule,  promulgate  technical  criteria  for 
review  of  an  application— 

(1)  for  authority  to  construct  a  repository 
capable  of  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel,  or 

(2)  for  a  license  to  emplace  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel  In  the  repository. 

Such  criteria  shall  provide  for  the  use  of  a 
system  of  multiple  barriers  in  the  design  of 
the  repository  and  shall  Include  such  re- 
strictions on  the  retrievabllity  of  the  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel  emplaced  in  the  repository  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 

IDEimPICATIOIf  OP  SITES  POR  RZPOSITORIES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  OniDELiNEs  por  Repository 
Site  REcomoifDATioN.— Not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
United  SUtes  Geological  Survey,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commission,  shall 
Issue  general  guidelines  for  the  recommen- 
dation of  sites  for  repositories  capable  of 
safely  disposing  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel.  The  guide- 
lines shall  specify  factors  that  would  qualify 
or  disqualify  a  site  from  development  as  a 
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repository.  Including  factors  pertaining  to 
geologic  criteria,  the  location  of  valuable 
natural  resources,  proximity  to  population, 
hydrology,  geophysics,  seismic  activity,  and 
nuclear  defense  activities.  The  guidelines 
shall  require  the  Secretary  to  consider  the 
various  geologic  media  in  which  sites  for  re- 
positories may  be  located  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable  considering  the  schedule  of  ac- 
tions contained  in  this  title,  to  reconunend 
sites  in  different  geologic  media.  The  guide- 
lines also  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider the  cost  and  Impact  of  transporting  to 
the  resposltory  site  the  solidified  high  level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  resposltory  and  the  advan- 
tages of  regional  distribution  in  the  siting  of 
repositories.  The  Secretary  shall  use  the 
guidelines  esUblished  under  this  subsection 
In  considering  sites  to  be  reconunended 
under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Site  RECoio«iroATioi»s  by  the  Secre- 
tary.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1984.  the 
Secretary  shall  Identify  and  reconunend  to 
the  President  at  least  three  sites  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  suitable  for  site 
characterization  for  the  selection  of  the 
first  repository.  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1987.  the  Secretary  shall  Identify  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  at  least  three  ad- 
ditional sites,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  sulUble  for  site  characterization 
for  selection  of  subsequent  repositories.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  recommend  for  charac- 
terization any  area  of  a  site  used  for  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  pursuant  to  section 
407  that  the  Secretary  determines  would 
permit  the  physical  Integration  of  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  and  a  proposed  re- 
pository. Each  recommendation  of  a  site 
shall  include  a  deUlled  statement  of  the 
basis  for  the  recommendation.  If  the  Secre- 
tary recommends  a  site  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  site  is  located  and  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe 
of  the  Secretary's  recommendation  and  the 
basis  for  such  recommendation. 

(2)  Before  recommending  to  the  President 
any  site  for  characterization,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  site  Is  located  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  of  the 
proposed  recommendation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  public  meetings  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  site  to  Inform  the  residents  of  the 
area  in  which  the  site  is  located  of  the  pro- 
posed recommendation  and  to  receive  their 
comments.  

(c)  Presidential  Review  op  Recommehdeo 
Sites.— 

(1)  The  President  shall  review  each  site 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
submission  of  each  recommendation  for  a 
site,  the  President  in  his  discretion  shall 
either  approve  or  disapprove  the  site,  and 
transmit  his  decision  to  the  Secretary,  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  each 
site  is  located,  and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of 
any  affected  Indian  tribe.  If  the  President 
disapproves  any  site,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  another  site  recommendation  within 
sixty  days  after  the  President's  disapproval. 
If  the  President  falls  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  site  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph during  such  sixty-day  period,  or 
within  such  period  falls  to  invoke  his  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (2)  to  delay  the  de- 
termination, the  site  shall  be  considered  to 
be  approved. 

(2)  The  President  may  delay  for  not  more 
than  six  months  his  decision  under  para- 


graph (1)  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  site 
upon  determining  that  the  information  pro- 
vided with  the  recommendation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  decision  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  The 
President  may  invoke  his  authority  under 
this  paragraph  by  submitting  written  notice 
to  the  Congress,  within  such  period,  of  his 
intent  to  utilize  the  authority  provided 
under  this  paragraph.  If  the  President  in- 
vokes this  authority  under  this  paragraph 
but  falls  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  site  at 
the  end  of  such  six-month  period,  the  site 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved. 

(d)  Any  activity  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  preliminary  decisionmaking  activity 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852). 

SITE  characterization 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
In  accordance  with  this  section  appropriate 
site  characterization  activities  at  each  site 
approved  under  section  403.  Site  character- 
ization activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852)  only  in  the  manner  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  below. 

(b)(1)  Before  proceeding  to  sink  shafts  at 
any  site,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  for  such 
site  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  site  is  located,  and  to 
the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  for  their  review  and  comment— 

(A)  an  environmental  assessment  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regulations  im- 
plementing the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852)  of  the  site 
characterization  activities  planned  for  such 
site,  and  a  discussion  of  alternative  activities 
for  purposes  of  site  characterization  which 
may  be  undertaken  to  minimize  such  im- 
pacts; 

(B)  a  general  plan  for  site  characterization 
activities  to  be  conducted  at  such  site,  which 
plan  shall  include— 

(i)  a  description  of  the  site; 

(U)  a  description  of  the  site  characteriza- 
tion activities,  including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  plans  for  any  onsite 
testing  of  radioactive  material  or  nonra- 
dioactive material.  Investigation  activities 
that  may  affect  the  ability  of  the  site  to  Iso- 
late any  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel,  and  provisions  to  con- 
trol likely  adverse,  safety-related  Impacts 
from  site  characterization  activities; 

(111)  plans  for  decontaminating  and  decom- 
missioning the  site  If  It  is  determined  un- 
suitable for  application  for  licensing  as  a  re- 
pository and  if  any  radioactive  materials  are 
used  for  site  characterization;  and 

(iv)  any  other  Information  required  by  the 
Commission;  and 

(C)  proposals  describing  the  possible  form 
of  packaging  for  the  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel  that  would  be 
emplaced  in  the  repository. 

(2)  During  the  conduct  of  site  character- 
ization activities  at  a  site,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  site  Is  locat- 
ed, and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  activities  and  the  information  devel- 
oped from  such  activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shall  conduct  such  tests; 
and  may  conduct  such  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  as  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  data  for  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  by  the 
Commission  for  a  repository  at  the  site  and 


for  the  compliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852). 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
the  site  is  located,  and  to  the  Tribal  Council 
of  any  affected  Indian  tribe,  on  the  tests 
conducted  at  a  site  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  on  the  information  developed  from 
such  tests. 

(d)(1)  In  conducting  site  characterization 
activities  or  tests  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)— 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  use  such  radioac- 
tive materials  at  a  site  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  deem  necessary  to  provide 
data  for  the  submission  of  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  for  a  repos- 
itory at  the  site; 

(B)  if  radioactive  materials  are  placed  In  a 
site,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  amount  of 
radioactive  materials  to  that  quantity  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  site 
for  a  repository  and  to  provide  data  for  the 
submission  of  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion authorization  for  a  repository  at  the 
site;  and 

(C)  any  radioactive  material  used  or 
placed  on  a  site  shall  be  fully  retrievable. 

(2)  If  characterization  activities  are  termi- 
nated at  a  site  for  any  reason,  the  Secretary 
shall  remove  any  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste  or  spent  fuel,  or  other  radioac- 
tive materials  at  or  in  the  site  as  promptly 
as  practicable. 

SITE  APPROVAL  AND  COWSTRUCTIOH 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  President  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1986.  that  the  President  approve  one 
of  the  three  Initially  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  the  first  repository.  The 
Secretary  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
not  later  than  January  1,  1989,  that  the 
President  approve  one  or  more  additional 
sites  from  all  of  the  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  subsequent  repositories. 
In  making  subsequent  site  recommendations 
and  approvals,  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  shall  consider  the  need 
for  regional  distribution  of  repositories  and 
the  need  to  minimize,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  Impacts  and  cost  of  transporting 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high  level  radioac- 
tive waste.  Prior  to  submitting  each  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  for  approval  of 
a  site,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  meet- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  to  inform  the 
residents  of  the  area  in  which  the  site  is  lo- 
cated of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
and  to  receive  their  conunents.  Any  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  for 
purposes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852).  A  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852).  prepared 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  accompany  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  to  approve 
the  site  for  a  repository.  With  respect  to  the 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852), 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  adequate  consider- 
ation of  the  need  for  a  repository,  the  time 
of  the  initial  availability  of  a  repository,  and 
all  alternatives  to  a  repository  for  the  isola- 
tion of  spent  fuel  and  solidified  high  level 
radioactive  waste,  and  no  further  consider- 
ation of  such  matters  shall  be  required.  The 
Secretary  shall  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  the  first  proposed  facility  those 
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sites  recommended  by  January  1.  1984.  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  403(b) 
and  approved  by  the  President  for  site  char- 
acterization pursuant  to  section  403(c).  The 
Secretary  shall  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  subsequent  proposed  facilities 
those  sites  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
by  January  1.  1984.  and  by  January  1.  1987. 
pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  approved  by 
the  President  for  site  characterization  pur- 
suant to  section  403(c).  Preparation  of  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, with  coordination  and  comments  by 
the  Commission  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies, shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  852)  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
a  site  for.  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
to  construct  and  operate  a  repository:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  amending  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt. 
852). 

(b)  The  President  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  within  sixty  days 
after  the  recommendation  is  submitted.  If 
the  President  disapproves  any  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  another  rec- 
ommendation from  among  the  character- 
ized sites  within  sixty  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's disapproval. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  an  application  for  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  a  repository  at  each  site 
approved  by  the  President  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
approves  a  site  under  subsection  (b).  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  such  li- 
cense application  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  site  is  located  and  to  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  on  which  an  application  is  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (c).  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  on  the  application 
undertaken  through  such  date,  including  a 
description  of— 

( 1 )  major  unresolved  safety  issues,  and  the 
Secretary's  explanation  of  design  and  oper- 
ation plans  for  resolving  such  issues: 

(2)  matters  of  contention  regarding  the 
application:  and 

(3)  any  Commission  actions  regarding  the 
granting  or  denial  of  the  application. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final  decision  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  first  such  appli- 
cation not  later  than  December  31,  1989, 
and  the  second  such  application  not  later 
than  December  31,  1992.  The  Commlasion 
decision  approving  the  first  such  application 
shall  prohibit  the  emplacement  in  the  first 
repository  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
metric  tons  of  heavy  metal  from  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste, 
until  such  time  as  a  second  repository  is  in 
operation. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that— 

(1)  the  Commission  shall  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  the  first  proposed  facility 
those  sites  recommended  by  January  1. 
1984.  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
403(b)  and  approved  by  the  President  for 
site  characterization  pursuant  to  section 
403(c). 


(2)  the  Commission  shall  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  subsequent  proposed  fa- 
cilities those  sites  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  January  1.  1984.  and  by  January  1, 
1987,  pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  for  site  character- 
ization pursuant  to  section  403(c).  and 

(3)  the  Commission  shall  rely  on  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  suljsection  405(a) 
in  issuing  a  final  decision  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  application  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  independent  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize unnecessary  duplication. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary,  the  Conunission. 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  shall 
take  such  actions  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary, consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  the  environment, 
to  achieve  operational  status  of  a  repository 
licensed  under  section  405(e)  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible. 

TIST  AJfD  EVALUATION  FACIUTY 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1983,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  at  least  one  test  and 
evaluation  facility  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping generically  applicable  packaging,  han- 
dling, and  emplacement  technology  for  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  to  further  the  demonstration  of 
disposal  of  such  waste  and  spent  fuel.  The 
proposal  shall  include  site-specific  designs, 
specifications,  and  cost  estimates  adequate 
to  solicit  bids  for  the  construction  of  an  ini- 
tial facility,  and  a  schedule  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility,  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  achieving  facility  operation  not  later 
than  January  1.  1988.  The  proposal  shall 
also  include  a  detailed  plan,  schedule,  and 
termination  date  for  the  generically  applica- 
ble research  and  development  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted  at  the  test  and  eval- 
uation facility. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  select  an  existing 
research  and  development  site  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  test  and  evaluation  facility. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  select  any  area  of  a 
site  that  the  Secretary  intends  to  recom- 
mend for  characterization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(b)  that  the  Secretary  determines 
would  permit  the  physical  integration  of  the 
test  and  evaluation  facility  and  a  proposed 
repository. 

(c)  The  facility  shall  be  designed  to— 

(1)  accept  a  total  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  packages  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(2)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
to  be  emplaced  in  the  facility; 

(3)  accept  waste  and  spent  fuel  packages 
incorporating  multiple  barrier  design;  and 

(4)  permit  full  retrlevability  of  the  waste 
and  spent  fuel  to  be  emplaced  In  the  facili- 
ty. 

(d)  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  shall  transmit  their  comments  on  the 
final  proposal  to  the  Congress  together  with 
the  proposal. 

(eKl)  Preparation  and  transmittal  of  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  Is  not  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  within  the 
meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852).  but  an  environmental  assessment 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions implementing  the  National  Environ- 


mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852) 
shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal  to  accom- 
pany such  transmittal. 

(2)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  facility,  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  shall 
apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
impact  statement  In  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  the  need  for  such 
facility  or  any  alternative  to  the  design  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subsection  (b).  as  they  may 
have  been  amended  by  such  subsequent  con- 
gressional authorization. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  license  by  the  Commission:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  the  Secretary  shall  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  in  the 
siting,  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  facility. 

RATIONAL  SITE  SURVEY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  shall  conduct  a  na- 
tional site  survey  program,  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  January  1.  1986.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  sites  that  may  be  suita- 
ble for  site  characterization  for  a  repository 
in  addition  to  those  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  403(b). 

(b)  The  national  site  survey  program  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
every  State  that  may  contain  acceptable 
sites  for  a  repository.  No  State  shall  have 
the  authority  to  prohibit  or  restrict  any  ac- 
tivity that  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  United  SUtes  Geological  Survey  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  results  of 
the  national  site  survey  program  established 
by  subsection  (a)  in  identifying  and  recom- 
mending sites  for  the  characterization  of 
subsequent  sites  pursuant  to  section  403(b). 

Sec.  409.  The  Secretary  shall  continue  and 
accelerate  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  investigation  of  alternative 
means  and  technologies  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  from 
civilian  nuclear  activities,  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities  of  the  Department,  and  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  activities. 
Such  program  shall  include  examination  of 
various  waste  disposal  options. 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  Secretary,  consistent 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  401,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  persons  owning  and  operating  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants.  and  with  per- 
sons owning  spent  fuel  or  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  that  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  the  fees  established  by  sec- 
tion 603  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Government,  beginning  at  the  time  when 
one  or  more  federally  owned  and  operated 
repositories  or  monitored,  retrievable  stor- 
age facilities  are  in  operation,  will- 

(1)  take  title  to  the  spent  fuel  and  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  owned  or  generated 
by  such  person. 

(2)  transport  the  spent  fuel  or  high-level 
radioactive  waste  to  a  federally  owned  and 
operated  repository  or  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  and 

(3)  store  or  dispose  of  the  spent  fuel  or 
high-level  radioactive  waste. 

(c)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion by  the  owner  of  spent  fuel  of  a  non- 
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transferrable  right  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining fuel  resource  less  the  costs  of  recov- 
ery as  determined  at  the  time  of  recovery. 
The  right  ends  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery;  or 

(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  in  a  repository. 
Sec.  411.  Not  later  than  January  1.  1983, 

the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  deUlled  management  plan  for  the  ac- 
tions required  by  this  title.  The  plan  shall 
identify  the  major  program  objectives, 
milestones,  decisions  and  critical  path  items 
that  are  required  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  this  title. 

TITLE    V-LONG-TERM    STORAGE    OF 
SOUDIFIED    HIGH  LEVEL    RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL 
Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  long-term  storage 
of  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel,  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
Title  III  and  Title  IV: 

(2)  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Con- 
gress should  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  to  consider  fully  a  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  one  or  more  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facilities  to  provide  such 
long-term  storage;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  such  facilities  are 
available    with    sufficient    capacity    when 

Sec.  502.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  one  or  more  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facilities  for  spent  fuel  and 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste.  Such 
facilities  shall  be  designed  to— 

(a)  accommodate  spent  fuel  without  re- 
processing, as  well  as  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  including  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  reprocessing  of 
such  spent  fuel  if  such  reprocessing  is  un- 
dertaken in  the  United  SUtes; 

(b)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
for  the  foreseeable  future; 

(c)  provide  for  the  ready  retrieval  of  any 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  for  further  processing  or  disposal 
by  an  alternative  method;  and 

(d)  safely  contain  such  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  so 
long  as  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  main- 
tenance, including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
placement as  necessary,  of  such  facility. 

Sec.  503.  The  proposal  shall  Include— 

(a)  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  facilities  capable  of 
safely  storing  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel,  which  facilities 
are  to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission; 

(b)  site-specific  designs,  specifications,  and 
cost  estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  initial  facility  which 
will  support  authorization  to  construct  the 
first  full-scale,  operational  facility  capable 
of  safely  storing  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste  and  spent  fuel  and  achievement 
of  operational  status  for  the  facility  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible; 

(c)  a  plan  for  Integrating  the  facilities 
under  this  title  with  the  Interim  spent  fuel 


storage  facilities  authorized  by  title  III  and 
repositories  authorized  by  title  IV. 

Sec.  504.  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  shall  transmit  their  comments 
on  the  final  proposal  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  the  proposal. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Preparation  and  transmittal 
of  the  proposal  to  the  Congress  Is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
within  the  meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  852),  but  an  environmental  as- 
sessment prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations  Implementing  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
SUt.  852)  shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal 
to  accompany  such  transmittal  based  upon 
available  Information  regarding  alternative 
technologies  for  storage  of  spent  fuel  and 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  stor- 
age. 

(b)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  faculty,  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
shall  apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
impact  sUtement  In  connection  with  such 
facility  shall  not  consider  the  need  for  the 
faculty,  alternate  sites  for  the  facUity.  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  502  of  this  Act  as  may  have 
been  amended  by  such  subsequent  congres- 
sional authorization. 

(c)  Any  f acuity  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  SUt.  1233),  except  that  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  application  fUed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  Initial  facility,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  consider  the  need  for  the 
faculty,  alternate  sites  for  the  faculty,  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  In  section  502  of  this  Act  but  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  licens- 
ing process  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  annual  Impact  aid 
payments  to  appropriate  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  mitigate  social  or  eco- 
nomic Impacts  occasioned  by  the  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  operation  of  any  facUi- 
ty within  the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of 
such  local  governments  and  authorized 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Payments  made  available  to  units  of 
local  government  under  this  section  shaU 
be— 

(1)  allocated  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  with  a  priority  to  those  units  of 
local  government  suffering  the  most  severe 
Impacte;  and 

(2)  utUlzed  by  units  of  local  governments 
only  for  (A)  planning.  (B)  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  services,  and  (C)  pro- 
vision of  public  services  related  to  the  siting 
of  a  faculty  authorized  under  this  title. 

(c)  PaymenU  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
of  thU  section  wUl  be  achieved.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  solely  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  601  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  consult  with  appro- 
priate units  of  local  government  In  advance 
of  commencement  of  construction  of  any  fa- 


cility authorized  under  this  title  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  level  of  the  payments  such 
government  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  section. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "unit 
of  local  government"  means  a  county, 
parish,  township,  municipality,  or  borough, 
including  a  Ijorough  in  the  SUte  of  Alaska, 
existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  or  other  unit  of  government 
below  the  SUte  which  Is  a  unit  of  general 
govermnent  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  VI— FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  sepa- 
rate account  to  provide  for  costs  directly  re- 
lated to  (1)  the  acquisition,  lease  or  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  Federal  away- 
from-reactor  Interim  storage  facilities  for 
spent  fuel  in  accordance  with  title  III  of 
this  Act;  (2)  the  development,  including  site 
selection  and  characterization,  construction 
and  operation  of  repositories  for  the  dispos- 
al of  such  spent  fuel  or  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  In  accordance  with  title  IV 
of  this  Act;  (3)  the  development,  including 
site  selection,  construction  and  operation  of 
one  or  more  test  and  evaluation  facilities  in 
accordance  with  title  IV  of  this  Act;  (4)  the 
development.  Including  site  selection  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  for  the 
long-term  storage  of  spent  fuel  or  soUdlfled 
high-level  radioactive  waste  In  accordance 
with  title  V  of  this  Act;  and  (5)  the  related 
hancUlng  and  transporUtlon  of  such  spent 
fuel  or  waste;  and  (6)  research,  development 
and  Investigation  activities  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  409  required  to  support 
the  activities  described  in  items  (1)  through 
(5).  Amounts  appropriated  under  section 
307  or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  any  of  the  purposes  of 
titles  III.  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act,  all 
charges  under  section  303.  receipts  derived 
from  the  sale  of  any  reprocessed  fuel,  all 
fees  collected  under  section  603,  and  the 
proceeds  from  any  obligations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  602  of  this  title  shaU  be  de- 
posited Into  the  account. 

(b)  To  the  extent  funds  are  avaUable  and 
in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appro- 
priations Acts,  the  Secretary  may  draw  on 
such  account  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  III.  rv.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  construct 
or  acquire  any  facility  authorized  under  this 
Act  unless  the  specific  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  initiation  of  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition is  explicitly  approved  In  an  appro- 
priation Act. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  may  borrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
amounts  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shaU  agree  on  terms,  maturities, 
and  conditions  of  the  obligations,  but  the 
maturities  may  not  be  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  Secretary  may  redeem  the  obli- 
gations before  maturity.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  decide  the  interest  rate 
of  the  obligations  considering  the  average 
market  of  outstanding  markeUble  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
before  the  obligations  are  issued.  The  Inter- 
est payments  on  such  obUgatlons  may  be  de- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  but  any  Interest  payment  so 
deferred  shall  bear  Interest.  Such  obUga- 
tlons shaU  be  Issued  In  amounts  and  at 
prices  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treaaury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary Issued  under  this  section  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
of  the  United  States  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act.  Securities 
may  be  issued  under  that  Act  to  purchase 
obligations  from  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  307  of  this  Act  and  any  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  HI.  IV,  V. 
and  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  repaid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  ac- 
cotint.  together  with  Interest  until  the  date 
of  repayment  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  marliet  on  long-term 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  appropriations  are 
made.  The  Secretary  shall  repay  such  ap- 
propriation together  with  interest  within 
thirty  years  from  the  time  at  which  such 
appropriations  become  available  for  expend- 
iture after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  no  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  III,  rv,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  unless 
the  amounts  appropriated  are  deposited 
Into  the  account  established  in  section 
SOl(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  invest  in  United 
States  Treasury  instruments  any  surplus 
funds  accruing  in  the  account  established 
by  section  601  herein  and  the  Interest  paid 
on  such  Treasury  Instruments  shall  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  such  account. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  Imposed  a 
mandatory  fee  in  the  amount  of  1.0  mil  per 
kilowatt-hour  on  electricity  generated  by  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants  and  sold  on  or 
after  the  date  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government  that  are 
specified  in  section  601(a). 

(b)  The  fee  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  collected  by  the  person  owning  and 
operating  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  deposited  in  the  separate 
account  established  by  section  601.  The 
person  owning  and  operating  a  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  who  pays  the  fee  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  spent  fuel. 
which  is  removed  from  the  nuclear  reactor 
of  such  civilian  nuclear  powerplant  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  one  time  fee  per  kilogram 
of  heavy  metal  In  spent  fuel,  or  in  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  an  average  charge  of  1.0  mil 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity  generated 
by  such  spent  fuel,  or  such  solidified  high- 
level  waste  derived  therefrom,  to  be  collect- 
ed from  any  person  delivering  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  spent  fuel,  or  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  derived  from  spent 
fuel,  which  was  removed  from  a  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  costs  to  be  Incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  long-term  stor- 
age and  permanent   disposal   of  solidified 


high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities.  Such  fee 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  sepa- 
rate account  established  by  section  601.  In 
paying  such  a  fee,  the  person  delivering 
spent  fuel,  or  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  derived  therefrom,  to  the  F"eder- 
al  Government  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  such  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  derived  there- 
from. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for 
the  collection  and  payment  of  the  fees  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(c).  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review  the 
amount  of  the  fees  established  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  above  to  evaluate  whether 
collection  of  the  fee  will  provide  sufficient 
revenues  to  offset  the  costs  as  defined  in 
subsection  (a)  herein.  In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  either  insufficient  or 
excess  revenues  are  being  collected,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  for  an  adjustment  of  the  amount 
of  such  fee.  Any  change  in  the  fee  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  shall  only 
apply  to  fees  collected  after  any  such 
change. 

(e)  Funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  from  the  collection  of  the  fees 
imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  above 
and  deposited  in  the  separate  account  estab- 
lished by  section  601  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  direct  costs  of  constructing  and  op- 
erating any  away-from-reactor  facility  pur- 
suant to  section  305  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  paid  by  the  one-time  payments  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  303  and  deposited 
in  the  separate  account  established  by  sec- 
tion 601. 

TITLE  VII-STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  REPOSITOR- 
IES AND  MONITORED.  RETRIEVABLE 
STORAGE    FACIUTIES    FOR    SOLIDI- 
FIED      HIGH-LEVEL       RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL 
Sk.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  identify 
the  States  with  one  or  more  potentially  ac- 
ceptable sites  for  a  repository  or  for  a  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  for  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thia  Act.  Within  ninety  days  of 
such    identification,    the    Secretary    shall 
notify  the  Governor,  the  SUte  legislature, 
and   the   Tribal   Council    of   any    affected 
Indian  tribe  in  any  affected  State  of  the  po- 
tentially acceptable  sites  within  such  State. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  the  term  "po- 
tentially acceptable  site"  means  any  site  at 
which,  after  geologic  studies  and  field  map- 
ping but  before  detailed  geologic  data  gath- 
ering, the  Department  undertakes  prelimi- 
nary drilling  and  geophysical  testing  for  the 
definition  of  site  location. 

(b)  Each  affected  SUte  and  affected 
Indian  tribe  notified  under  subsection  (a)  as 
having  potentially  acceptable  sites  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  In  a  process  of 
consultation  and  concurrence,  based  on 
public  health  and  safety  and  environmental 
concerns,  in  all  stages  of  the  planning, 
siting,  development,  construction,  operation, 
and  closure  of  a  repository  or  a  monitored, 
retrievable  storage  facility  that  is  required 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission.  Upon  (1) 
the  approval  of  a  site  for  site  characteriza- 
tion for  such  a  repository,  (3)  the  designa- 
tion of  a  site  for  such  a  monitored,  retrieva- 


ble storage  facility,  or  (3)  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  in  any  af- 
fected State  notified  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Secretary,  whichever,  first  occurs,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  each  such  State  and  Indian  tribe 
to  establish  a  cooperative  agreement  under 
which  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  may  exer- 
cise such  right.  Public  participation  in  the 
negotiation  of  such  agreement  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  and  encouraged  by  the  Secretary, 
the  States  and  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
Indian  tribes,  shall  develop  and  publish 
minimum  guidelines  for  public  participation 
in  such  negotiations,  but  the  adequacy  of 
such  guidelines  or  any  failure  to  comply 
with  these  guidelines  shall  not  be  a  basis  for 
judicial  review. 

(c)  The  cooperative  agreement  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  Information,  the  uti- 
lization of  available  expertise,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  permitting  procedures.  Joint  project 
review,  and  the  formulation  of  joint  surveil- 
lance and  monitoring  arrangements  to  carry 
out  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws.  The 
cooperative  agreement  also  shall  include  a 
detailed  plan  or  schedule  of  milestones,  de- 
cision points  and  opportunities  for  State  or 
tribal  review  and  objection.  Such  coopera- 
tive agreement  shall  provide  procedures  for 
negotiating  and  resolving  objections  of  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  in  any  stage  of  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
operation,  or  closure  of  such  a  facility 
within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  a  proposed 
repository,  the  cooperative  agreement  shall 
also  provide  for  compensation  to  the  State 
or  Indian  tribe  for  (1)  the  cost  of  State  or 
Indian  tribe  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facility,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  necessary  Independent  technical 
and  licensing  information,  and  (2)  impacts 
caused  by  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  a  repository.  Further, 
the  cooperative  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
proposed  repository  shall  provide  a  method 
for  determining  the  appropriateness  and 
amount  of  any  royalty  or  assessment  to  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  for  the  use  of  its  prop- 
erty, location  or  other  natural  resource. 
Payments  for  any  compensation,  royalty  or 
assessment  to  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  pursu- 
ant to  a  cooperative  agreement  shall  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priations Acts  and  shall  be  made  solely  from 
the  fund  established  under  section  601.  The 
terms  of  any  cooperative  agreement  shall 
not  affect  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's authority  under  existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence" means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (A)  keeps  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  tribe  fully  and  currently  Informed 
about  the  aspects  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  Impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety,  (B)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  the  State  or 
affected  Indian  tribe  with  regard  to  such  as- 
pects of  the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and 
(C)  works  diligently  and  cooperatively  to  re- 
solve, through  arbitration  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and  ob- 
jections. The  process  of  consultation  and 
concurrence  shall  not  include  the  grant  of  a 
right  to  any  State  or  Indian  tribe  to  exercise 
an  absolute  veto  of  any  aspect  of  the  plan- 
ning, siting,  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  SUte  or  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe  shall  seek  to  conclude  the 
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agreement  required  by  subsection  (b)  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation under  section  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually  there- 
after on  the  sUtus  of  the  agreement  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c).  Any  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  sUtus  of  negotiations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  the  agreement 
under  subsection  (c)  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  accompanied  by  comments  solicited  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  SUte  or  affected 
Indian  tribe. 

<f)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  SUte  legislature,  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  in  an 
affected  State  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
submitting  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  authorization  to  construct  a  reposi- 
tory or  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty of  the  Secretary's  intention  to  file  such 
application. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  after  the  Governor  or  an 
affected  Indian  tribe  has  received  the  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (1),  but  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  no- 
tifies the  Secretary  in  writing  of  objections 
to  the  proposed  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable, storage  facility,  the  SecreUry 
shall  promptly  transmit  such  objections  to- 
gether with  the  SecreUrys  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  If  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  has 
filed  objections  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  shall  not  submit 
such  an  application  and  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther site-specific  activities  on  the  proposed 
repository  or  monitored,  retrievable  storage 
facility  if  during  the  sixty-day  period  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  submltUl  to  Con- 
gress of  the  objections,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
703  sUting  in  substance  that  the  proposal 
for  the  repository  or  retrievable,  monitored 
storage  facility  does  not  sufficiently  address 
SUte  or  tribal  concerns  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  facility. 

Sec.  702.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  compuUtion  of  any  period  of 
time  In  which  Congress  is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion. 

(b)  Sections  702  through  706  of  this  Act 
are  eriRcted  by  Congress  (1)  as  an  exercise  of 
the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolu- 
tions described  by  section  703  of  this  Act; 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and  (2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  believes  that  the  proposed 

development  of  a  repository  or  monitored, 
retrievable   storage   facility   at 
within  the  SUte  of  .  which  is  the 

basis  of  objections  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on  .  19 


does  not  sufficiently  address  SUte  or  tribal 
concerns  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  apply  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  an 
authorization  to  construct  such  repository 
or  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility, 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriate- 
ly filled. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of 
session  following  the  day  on  which  objec- 
tions by  a  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  section  601(f),  a  resolu- 
tion, as  defined  In  section  703,  shall  be  In- 
troduced (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
report  Is  referred,  or  by  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  by  such  chair- 
man; and  shall  be  introduced  (by  request)  In 
the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  the  report  Is  referred,  or  by  a 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate  designat- 
ed by  such  chairman. 

(b)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
facility  which  Is  the  basis  of  such  objections 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  (and  all  reso- 
lutions with  respect  to  the  same  report  shall 
be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  committee  shall  make  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives or  the  Senate,  respectively,  within 
forty-five  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  date  of  such 
resolution's  introduction. 

Sec.  705.  If  the  committee  to  which  Is  re- 
ferred a  resolution  introduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  604  (or.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  resolution,  the  first  resolu- 
tion Introduced  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
facility  which  is  the  basis  of  such  objec- 
tions,) has  not  reported  such  resolution  or 
identical  resolution  at  the  end  of  forty-five 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  its  introduction,  such  committee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution  and 
such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  of  the  House  Involved. 

Sec.  706.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged 
(under  section  705)  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution  described  in  section 
705,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any 
Member  of  the  respective  House  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debaUble.  The  motion  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  post- 
pone, or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order.  If  a  motion  to  pr(x;eed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  House  until  disposed 
of. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debaUble  motions  and  appeals  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  Individuals  favoring  and  In- 
dividuals opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not 
debaUble.  An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  In  order. 


(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  facility  which  Is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  approval  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  facility  which  Is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Sec.  707.  In  considering  any  objections  by 
a  State  or  Indian  tribe  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Con- 
gress may  obUin  the  views  and  conunenU  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
such  objections.  The  provision  of  views  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  construed  as 
binding  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any 
licensing  action  pertaining  to  the  facility 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  objections. 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  provisions  of  this  Title 
shall  constitute  the  exclusive  authority  for 
any  official  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enter  Into  any  agreement  with  any  affected 
State  and  any  affected  Indian  tribe  (1)  for 
participation  in  a  process  of  consulUtlon 
and  concurrence  in  the  plaimlng,  siting,  de- 
velopment, construction  and  operation  of  a 
repository  pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  this  Act 
or  a  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facility 
pursuant  to  Title  V  of  this  Act  or  (2)  for  any 
other  participatory  right  In  the  Secretary's 
decisions  associated  with  the  activities  of 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  repository  pursuant  to 
Title  rv  of  this  Act  or  a  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility  pursuant  to  Title  V  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  rights  of  participation 
by  an  affected  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  in  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
and  operation  of  a  repository  or  a  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  that  Is  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  recognized  right  of  any 
SUte  or  Indian  tribe  under  existing  law 
with  respect  to  such  a  repository  or  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

AMENDXEirT  NO.  1351 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  East)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify, 
revise,  and  reform  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

•  Mr.  DENTON,  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Helms.  East,  and 
myself.  I  have  submitted  for  printing 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute for  S.  1630.  the  'Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act  of  1981."  This  substitute 
is  the  product  of  many  months  of 
work  and  represents.  I  believe,  a  work- 
able alternative  to  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  substitute  is  a  composite 
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of  current  law  and  the  best  features  of 
S.  1830.  which  is  itself  a  product  of  the 
earlier  work  done  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  a  former  cosponsor  of  S. 
1630,  I  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  and  pitfalls  inherent  In  the 
preparation  of  a  massive  recodification 
of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  It  was. 
therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  reluc- 
tance that  I  requested  my  staff  and 
several  consultants  to  prepare  an  al- 
ternative to  the  committee  bill  for  a 
new  Federal  Criminal  Code.  I  am. 
however,  convinced  that  the  passage 
of  S.  1630  would  be  a  mistake  and  that 
the  full  Senate  should  consider  an- 
other approach  that  embodies  a  great- 
er relijuice  on  current  law. 

There  is  much  that  distinguishes 
this  substitute  from  S.  1630.  I  would 
like  to  highlight  briefly  some  of  the 
more  important  additions  that  our 
substitute  would  make  to  the  proposed 
Criminal  Code. 

First,  it  would  establish  a  constitu- 
tionally enforceable  death  penalty  for 
certain  heinous  crimes.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  previously  defined  the 
challenge  set  by  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures as  "one  of  designing  a  procedure 
and  establishing  criteria  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  death  penalty  that  would 
bring  the  'arbitrary  and  capricious' 
result  flowing  from  unfettered  discre- 
tion within  constitutionally  tolerable 
bounds."  In  developing  a  death  penal- 
ty statute,  we  have  relied  upon  the 
procedures  tmd  criteria  set  forth  in  S. 
114.  a  death  penalty  proposal  which  is 
within  those  bounds  and  upon  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  acted  fa- 
vorably. The  provision,  as  incorporat- 
ed into  our  version  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  would  provide  that,  after  a  con- 
viction for  which  a  penalty  of  death  is 
authorized,  the  court  must  hold  a  sep- 
arate hearing  on  whether  to  Impose 
the  death  penalty.  The  statute  would 
leave  largely  unchanged  the  current 
laws  that  define  offenses  for  which 
the  death  penalty  may  be  Imposed. 

Second,  our  substitute  for  S.  1630  In- 
cludes the  provisions  of  S.  101.  the 
DeConclni  bill,  which  would  modify 
the  exclusionary  rule.  This  modifica- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Code  provides 
that  evidence  would  not  be  excluded 
from  any  Federal  criminal  proceeding 
solely  because  that  evidence  was  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
unless  the  court  finds  that  such  a  vio- 
lation was  intentional  or  substantial. 

Third,  our  substitute  also  contains  S. 
813,  the  Thurmond  proposal  that 
would  treat  serious  acts  of  violence  re- 
lated to  labor  disputes  as  extortion  for 
purposes  of  Federal  criminal  law. 

Fourth,  the  substitute  contains  the 
latest  version  of  the  McClure-Volkmer 


bill  to  reform  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act. 

There  are  several  important  features 
of  S.  1630  that  we  chose  to  keep  in  our 
substitute.  These  include,  for  instance, 
most  of  the  procedural  innovations  in 
S.  1630,  including  pretrial  detention, 
new  definitions  of  insanity  and  compe- 
tency, bail  reform,  and  compensation 
for  victims  of  crime.  The  changes 
made  in  the  Federal  rules  of  proce- 
dures, along  with  various  changes 
made  in  sentencing  and  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice procedures,  have  been  incorporat- 
ed into  our  version  of  the  bill. 

We  have  replaced,  however,  the 
broad  generalizations  by  which  S.  1630 
defines  substantive  criminal  offenses 
with  an  equally  organized  but  often 
more  precise  restatement  of  current 
Federal  law.  We  have  incorporated,  by 
convenient  cross  reference,  the  bulk  of 
criminal  offenses  outside  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  but  have  left 
the  substance  of  those  offenses  in 
their  original  setting.  In  this  manner, 
nontitle  18  offenses  remain  in  the  con- 
text where  they  most  clearly  reflect  a 
given  Federal  policy  or  concern. 

Just  as  the  original  S.  1630.  our  sub- 
stitute repeals  a  large  number  of  obso- 
lete statutes  such  as  those  making  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  detain  a  Federal  car- 
rier pigeon  or  to  seduce  a  female  pas- 
senger on  a  steamship.  Moreover,  we 
have  sought  to  eliminate  a  number  of 
other  unnecessary  provisions  main- 
tained even  In  S.  1630.  such  as.  those 
statutes  making  it  a  crime  to  imper- 
sonate a  4-H  Club  member  or  mlsuise 
■Johnny  Horizon."  the  fictional  pro- 
tector of  public  lands. 

In  a  more  serious  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  punish  leaders  of  organized 
crime,  we  have  increased  to  life  impris- 
onment the  maximum  possible  penalty 
for  a  number  of  the  racketeering  of- 
fenses. For  the  first  time,  professional 
criminals  Involved  in  organized  crime 
would  face  a  penalty  commensurate 
with  the  seriousness  of  their  activities. 

Whereas  S.  1830  generally  reduces 
sentences  for  all  offenses,  our  substi- 
tute retains  the  tougher  sentences 
found  In  current  law  and.  also,  elimi- 
nates our  much  abused  system  of 
parole. 

By  restoring  and  reorganizing  many 
of  the  time-proven  statutes  found  In 
current  law,  our  version  of  S.  1630 
would  answer  a  large  number  of  objec- 
tions raised  by  both  liberal  and  con- 
servative organizations.  It  would,  for 
instance,  eliminate  some  provisions  ob- 
jected to  by  numerous  business  organi- 
zations, including  provisions  which 
expose  manufacturers  of  dangerous 
products  to  possible  prosecution  for 
murder,  provisions  that  would  hold  a 
corporation  liable  for  actions  of  Its 
agents  even  when  the  company  explic- 
itly prohibits  such  actions,  and  provi- 
sions that  require  a  businessman  to  se- 
quester this  own  records  if  he  believes 


that  a  Government  agency  might  wish 
to  examine  them  in  a  future  proceed- 
ing. 

The  substitute  restores  current  law 
with  regard  to  obscenity,  prostitution, 
and  sexual  offenses,  except  in  those 
Instances  where  clarification  and  revi- 
sion of  current  statutes  is  necessary. 

We  have  returned  to  provisions  of 
"current  law"  instead  of  defining  sev- 
eral broad  new  offenses,  such  as  ob- 
structing a  Government  function  by 
fraud  or  physical  interference,  because 
many  have  seen  them  as  threats  to 
constitutionally  protected  conduct. 

In  short,  this  recodification  of  the 
substance  of  current  law  addresses  the 
justified  concerns  of  business,  reli- 
gious, and  civil  liberties  groups. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
National  Law  Journal  by  Louis  Linden, 
executive  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Criminal  Defense  Law- 
yers, eloquently  stated  the  case  for 
this  more  judicious  approach  to  recod- 
ifying the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  placed  In  the  record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Law  Journal.  Mar.  1. 
1982] 

TufK  Is  Not  Right  por  Massivk  Reform  op 
Crim  iNAL  Code 

(By  Louis  Linden) 

In  the  January  25  issue  of  The  National 
Law  Journal.  Otto  Obermaier  argued  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  finally  approve 
a  federal  criminal  code.  Apparently,  he  be- 
lieves that  this  is  not  only  the  right  time, 
but  that  the  code  under  consideration  in 
Congress  Is  the  right  code  for  the  right 
time.  He  couldn't  be  more  wrong  on  both  ac- 
counts. 

Ironically,  he  has  identified  the  flaw  in 
his  argument  but  he  has  not  recognized  its 
Importance.  He  states  that.  ".  .  .  CClriminal 
code  reform  will  never  be  had  if  It  becomes 
a  vehicle  for  the  achievement  of  partisan 
political  goals  by  a  transient  political  major- 
ity." The  major  problem  with  wholesale 
criminal  code  reform  Is  intrinsic  in  the 
nature  of  the  political  process  as  we  know  it. 
This  nature  dictates  that  this  is  most  em- 
phatically not  the  time  for  wholesale 
reform  and  that  there  Isn't  a  right  time. 

By  definition,  all  political  majorities  are 
transient  In  a  pluralistic  democracy.  Indeed, 
open  access  to  majority  power  Is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  such  a  system.  Some  ma- 
jorities are  more  transient  than  others.  It  is 
likewise  mistaken  to  think  that  "the 
achievement  of  partisan  political  goals"  can 
ever  be  eliminated  from  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  such  a  body.  Certainly 
there  have  been  times  when  this  motivation 
has  been  suppressed  and  deferred  to  a 
shared  perception  of  the  conunon  good.  But 
history  shows  us  that  these  situations  are 
few  and  far  between.  This  is  neither  an  in- 
dictment nor  a  commendation:  it  Is  simply  a 
fact  of  life,  the  nature  of  the  beast. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
perceives  crime  as  a  most  Important  issue. 
Whether  the  "crime  problem  "  Is  actually  as 
great  a  threat  as  believed  by  some  is  Irrele- 
vant. The  effect  upon  the  political  process  is 
governed  by  the  old  aphorism  that  what  one 
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believes  to  be  real  will  be  real  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  the  voters  at  home  perceive  it  to 
be  real.  It  is  real  in  Congress.  The  writers  of 
the  Constitution  obviously  foresaw  this 
aspect  of  our  system,  which  is  why  they 
bothered  to  write  a  supreme  document  at 
all.  The  Constitution  protects  individuals 
from  what  may  be  only  passing  perceptions 
becoming  Irretrievably  bad  law.  It  provides  a 
long-term  continuity  that  is  not  swayed  by 
monentary  passion. 

In  this  context.  It  is  valid  to  pose  that  the 
time  of  greatest  public  concern  is  the  worst 
time  for  consideration  and  action.  The  basis 
of  codification  should  be  thorough,  logical 
and  rational  analysis  of  the  objective  to  be 
obtained  and  the  means  of  obtaining  that 
objective.  Such  an  analysis  is  nearly  impos- 
sible when  conducted  on  the  procrustean 
bed  of  public  outrage.  The  political  pressure 
generated  by  such  an  environment  precisely 
militates  against  the  dispassionate  analysis 
that  is  necessary  for  a  successful  result. 

Por  instance,  the  Moral  Majority  made  a 
substantial  effort  to  influence  certain  as- 
pects of  S.  1630  t>eing  considered  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  substan- 
tive changes  demanded  by  the  Moral  Major- 
ity related  to  '"moral  issues,"  obscenity, 
prostitution  and  rape/sexual  assault. 

Por  the  most  part,  definitions  of  these  of- 
fenses were  broadened  to  Include  more  be- 
havior than  is  the  case  under  current  law  or 
under  previous  drafts  of  the  criminal  code. 
Obscenity  (Sec.  1842)  In  particular  was 
broadened  to  apply  to  virtually  any  sex-ori- 
ented publications,  regardless  of  their  "re- 
deeming social  value. "  The  16  years  of  testi- 
mony and  drafting  and  redrafting  and  end- 
less debate  that  Mr.  Obermaier  cites  result- 
ed in  the  draft  that  was  before  the  commit- 
tee. That  work  was  washed  away  by  the 
opinions  and  desires  of  an  influential  group 
that  cannot  be  said  to  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole.  Whether  the  amend- 
ments improved  the  draft  is  a  value  choice, 
but  it  certainly  demonstrates  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  procedure  for  creating  a  whole 
new  code  at  one  whack. 

Another  similar  and  related  problem 
exists  in  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  task. 
Code  reformers  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  have  the  capability  to  reform,  stream- 
line and  improve  the  3,000  or  so  criminal 
laws  which  exist  in  the  U.S.  Code.  Mr.  Ober- 
maier maintains  that  this  must  be  done  to 
improve  the  ad  hoc  nature  of  these  laws;  yet 
he  ignores  the  positive  aspects  of  this  "ad 
hoc"  process.  Admittedly,  great  disparities 
In  wording  and  importance  of  statutes  exist. 
However,  he  Ignores  a  very  Important  fact: 
That  each  of  those  laws  was  given  individ- 
ual consideration  by  the  congressmen  who 
enacted  them.  The  piecemeal  fashion  by 
which  they  were  created  at  least  yielded  an 
individual  decision  on  the  nature  and  word- 
ing of  each  statute.  This  is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  codification  process. 

In  the  process  at  hand,  the  entire  body  of 
federal  criminal  law  is  considered  as  a  whole 
made  up  of  constituent  parts.  The  constitu- 
tent  parts  are  thereby  diminished  in  impor- 
tance. What  previously  had  engendered  ex- 
tensive debate  and  contemplation  becomes 
at  best  a  bco-gaining  chip  to  be  traded  off  for 
other  chips.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  time  and 
effort  devoted  to  the  reporting  out  of  a  code 
will  be  anywhere  near  the  aggregate  time 
and  attention  devoted  to  the  individual 
laws.  The  trading  of  chips,  often  called  the 
art  of  compromise,  is  what  politics  Is  all 
at>out.  To  deny  that  criminal  code  reform  is 
a  creature  of  politics  is  to  deny  reality. 

Comparison  with  codification  by  state  leg- 
islatures    is     misleading.     Mr.     Obermaier 


opines  that  34  states  have  already  codified 
in  the  last  20  years.  He  then  argues  that  the 
federal  government  should  codify  to  pro- 
mote what  he  describes  as  "wholesale  im- 
provements" in  the  other  jurisdictions. 
While  it  makes  one  wonder  who  is  leading 
whom,  there  are  great  differences  between 
the  roles  and  jurisdictions  of  the  states  and 
the  federal  government.  The  vast  bulk  of 
what  was  considered  criminal  under  the 
common  law  is  not  a  federal  crime  except 
where  certain  uniquely  federal  aspects  are 
involved.  The  states  have  the  luxury  of  cre- 
ating structures  and  hierarchies  that  can  be 
imposed  upon  the  broadest  possible  base  of 
proscribed  conduct. 

The  federal  task  is  more  difficult.  The 
limited  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  criminal 
law  is  the  result  of  a  legislative  deference  to 
the  doctrines  of  federalism.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  same  uniformity  enjoyed 
by  the  states  is  appropriate  to  the  federal 
needs.  Coherence  and  logical  order  Is  not 
undesirable,  but  the  value  of  uniformity  for 
uniformity's  sake  Is  dubious. 

Outside  of  imposing  this  uniformity,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  codifying  a  very  differ- 
ent set  of  laws  will  encourage  the  states  to 
wholesale  improvement.  Substantive  laws 
are  not,  as  Mr.  Obermaier  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, analogous  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence. While  practitioners  may  t>enefit  from 
uniform  procedural  and  evidentiary  rules  in 
courtrooms  throughout  the  country,  it  does 
not  logically  follow  that  the  Interests  vindi- 
cated In  those  court  rooms  are  the  same. 

The  codification  that  Mr.  Obermaier 
champions  also  leads  to  a  blurring  of  the 
distinction  between  technical  sind  substan- 
tive change.  Technical  improvement  would 
be  served  simply  by  putting  all  of  the  feder- 
al criminal  statutes  in  one  title  and  organiz- 
ing them  in  logical  groupings. 

But  the  overhaul  of  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  is  qualitatively  different. 
As  lawyers,  we  have  an  innate  desire  for 
consistency  and  organization.  The  codifica- 
tion process  currently  underway  subordi- 
nates the  importance  of  the  individual  sub- 
stantive law  to  the  symmetry  of  arbitrary 
categories,  guidelines  and  hierarchies.  Even 
more  obvious  is  the  desire  to  make  substan- 
tive reform  as  long  as  we  are  doing  a  techni- 
cal reform. 

Hence,  Mr.  Obermaler's  suggestion  that 
we  Include  the  president's  recommendations 
for  criminal  law  reform  in  the  new  code. 
Here  the  process  of  revision  supplants  codi- 
fication and  the  judgments  of  one  adminis- 
tration supplant  the  judgments  of  a  dozen 
administrations.  The  complete  process  as 
envisioned  by  Mr.  Obermaier  is  not  a  codifi- 
cation, but  a  complete  remake  of  all  federal 
criminal  laws. 

There  is  an  alternative  solution  that  is 
readily  available  to  us.  and  it  should  be  seri- 
ously considered.  We  must  admit  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  before  us  and  address  It  is 
terms  of  practical  political  realities.  The 
present  Congress  should  undertake  simply 
to  place  all  federal  criminal  statutes  under 
one  title,  organized  in  groups  logically  deter- 
mined. Any  attempt  to  remedy  Inconsisten- 
cies between  laws  should  be  avoided.  After 
all.  the  Republic  has  not  crumbled  under 
the  weight  of  these  inconsistencies  thus  far, 
and  its  Immediate  demise  due  to  these  cir- 
cumstances is  extremely  unlikely. 

After  this  has  been  accomplished,  and 
only  then,  should  the  Congress  consider 
substantive  revision  of  the  law.  Substantive 
revision  will  be  done  not  in  a  wholesale 
fashion,  but  to  one  category  of  laws  at  a 
time.  The  process  thus  envisioned  would  be 


spread  across  several  Congresses  and  a 
number  of  years.  In  spite  of  the  years  of 
staff  work  and  debate  that  have  already 
gone  into  this  effort,  the  present  codifica- 
tion movement  is  moving  with  a  haste  that 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  We  should  take  the  time  and 
do  it  right.  Posterity  is  a  harsh  judge  of 
quality. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Linden  argues  that  disparities  and  dif- 
ferences do,  indeed,  exist  In  current 
Federal  criminal  statutes  but  that 
each  statute  was  considered  and 
adopted  Individually  by  the  Congress. 
This  piecemeal  fashioning,  he  believes, 
produced  an  "individual  decision  on 
the  nature  and  wording  of  each." 

By  contrast,  S.  1630  and  its  forerun- 
ners consider  Federal  law  "as  a  whole 
made  up  of  its  constituent  parts."  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  individ- 
ual importance  of  many  criminal  stat- 
utes has  been  lost  sight  of  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  1630.  During  any  radi- 
cal recodification  of  our  Nation's 
criminal  laws,  trading  on  individual 
statutes  may  be  inevitable,  but  It  is 
not  wise.  Many  sacrifices  of  current 
law  were  made  for  little  more  than  the 
sake  of  "uniformity."  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Linden  is  correct  when  he  says 
that,  "the  codification  process  current- 
ly under  way  subordinates  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Individual  substantive  law 
to  the  symmetry  of  arbitrary  catego- 
ries, guidelines,  and  hierarchies."  Mr. 
Linden  Eulvocates  that  the  Congress 
simply  place  all  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes imder  one  title,  organized  In  logi- 
cally determined  groups. 

Our  substitute  permits  us  to  recodify 
Federal  criminal  law  in  Just  that 
manner,  while  enacting  needed  proce- 
dural reforms  and  repealing  outdated 
statutes.  Moreover,  it  avoids  the  fim- 
damental  deficiency  in  S.  1630,  which 
Nicholase  E.  Calio  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  monogram:  "S.  1630,"  he  con- 
tends, "replaces  statutory  language 
(particularly,  traditional  concepts  of 
mens  rea  or  criminal  intent)  enhanced 
and  illimiinated  by  himdreds  of  years 
of  common  law  with  new  words  and 
definitions  subject  to  de  novo  interpre- 
tation by  a  modem  Federal  Judiciary 
which  Is  alresuly  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  Its  caseload." 

I,  too,  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  create  a  systematic,  consistent 
and  comprehensive  Federal  Criminal 
Code  to  replace  the  hodgepodge  that 
now  exists.  Our  substitute  Is  designed 
to  fulfill  that  purpose  and  promote 
sound  criminal  Justice.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time,  I  will 
submit  a  number  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  this  substitute. 
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NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


StTBCOKM rmX  OH  rKDBXAL  IXI'DTDITURXS. 
RBSBARCH.  /UfO  ROl-CS 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Pederal  Expendi- 
tures, Research,  and  Rules  will  be 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration s  proposal  for  a  uniform 
Pederal  procurement  system,  and  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  pending 
before  the  subcommittee  which  ad- 
dress Individual  problems  not  covered 
by  the  proposal. 

The  first  series  of  hearings  will  focus 
on:  Plrst.  the  administration'a  propos- 
al for  a  uniform  Federal  procurement 
system,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  February  26  of  this  year, 
and  second,  the  administration's  sug- 
gested legislation  to  Implement  the 
overall  procurement  system  improve- 
ments identified  In  the  proposal.  The 
administration's  legislative  proposal  is 
expected  on  April  30.  Taken  together, 
they  represent  what  the  administra- 
tion believes  is  needed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government's  pro- 
curement practices— a  topic  that  has 
been  receiving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion from  the  Congress,  the  press,  and 
the  American  people. 

On  Monday.  May  30.  the  subcommit- 
tee plans  to  Invite  testimony  from: 
Plrst.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Its  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy;  second,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  third,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; fourth,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; and  fifth,  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  On  Wednesday, 
May  5.  and  Friday.  May  7,  the  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  invite  testimony  from 
witnesses  representing  those  who  sell 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  other 
Interested  persons.  The  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  room  3302  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  On  May  3. 
they  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.;  on  May  5  at  2  p.m.;  and  on  May  7 
at  9:30  a.m. 

The  subcommittee's  second  series  of 
hearings  will  look  at  specific  problems 
not  addressed  in  the  proposal  for  a 
uniform  Pederal  procurement  system 
and  legislative  proposals  pending 
before  the  subcommittee.  On  Wednes- 
day. May  12  and  Thursday.  May  13, 
the  subconunlttee  will  invite  testimony 
on:  Ptrst.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93, 
and  related  proposals,  which  seek  to 
reaffirm  the  policy  of  relying  on  the 
private  sector  to  meet  public  require- 
ments for  goods  Eind  services;  second, 
S.  1782.  which  proposes  to  eliminate 
retainage  on  Government  construction 
contracts;  and  third,  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of 
the  Government's  contractor  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  programs.  These 
hearings  are  scheduled  for  room  3302 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  are  scheduled  to  commence  at  2 
p.m. 


The  subcommittee  encourages  the 
submission  of  written  testimony  by 
any  interested  person.  Written  submis- 
sions should  be  addressed  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research,  and  Rules,  128  C  Street  NE., 
room  44,  Washington,  DC.  20510.  For 
additional  information.  Interested  per- 
sons should  contact  Pat  Otto,  chief 
clerk  of  the  subcommittee,  or  Its  pro- 
curement counsel.  William  B.  Mon- 
talto.  at  (202)  224-0211. 

suBcoMMrrrsK  oh  wAxnt  ahb  powkr 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  heajing 
before  the  Subconmiittee  on  Water 
and  Power  to  consider  S.  956,  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations;  S.  1573,  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1976  with  respect  to  Lake 
Oswego;  S.  1621,  to  authorize  the  re- 
placement of  existing  pump  casings  in 
southern  Nevada  water  project  pump- 
ing plants  lA  and  2A;  and  S.  2177.  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Thursday.  April  22.  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power, 
room  3104,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russ  Brown  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-2366. 

STTBCOIOflTTXX  OH  KHKROY  RXCULATIOH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  S.  1966.  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  un- 
necessary paperwork  and  reporting  re- 
quirements contained  In  the  Public 
Utility  Reg\ilatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978.  has  been  added  to  the  agenda  of 
the  subconmiittee  hearing  scheduled 
for  Monday,  April  19,  at  10  a.m..  In 
room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Ms.  Marilyn  Burkhardt  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-5205. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COaailTTKI  OH  PIHAHCt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  along  with  the 
Joint  Conmilttee  on  Taxation,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
April  1.  to  hold  a  markup  to  discuss 
spending  reductions  and  revenue  in- 
crease proposals  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  GAS 
DECONTROL  IS  WRONG 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  high  price  of  energy 
these  days,  and  even  more  mindful  of 
the  potential  costs  of  any  legislative 
changes  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978. 

Last  week,  I  submitted  testimony 
before  two  Senate  committees,  the 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  the  matter  of  decontrolling 
natural  gas  through  the  back  door.  At 
that  time  I  joined  31  Senators  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolution.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 331.  calling  for  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministrative decontrol  of  natural  gas 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  revealed  that 
the  Commission  has  already  spent 
$25,000  and  plans  to  spend  up  to 
$400,000  more  to  study  new  ways  to  ac- 
celerate the  price  increases  for  natural 
gas.  Using  these  tax  dollars  In  this 
maimer  could  cost  the  consumer  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  increased  inflation 
and  direct  gas  costs. 

I  believe  that  this  matter  belongs 
before  the  full  Senate,  as  well  as 
before  Its  committees  of  jursidiction. 

I  oppose  this  backdoor  effort  to  ad- 
ministratively decontrol  large  volumes 
of  our  natural  gas  supplies  while  the 
administration  claims  that  it  will  wait 
for  next  year  to  offer  legislation  to  de- 
control gas  prices  altogether. 

Since  1977,  natural  gas  prices  have 
risen  30  percent  each  year.  Consumers 
In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee  have 
written  me,  called  me  and  sent  me 
telegrams  complaining  that  these  high 
costs  were  hurting  them  in  their  busi- 
nesses and  in  their  homes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  such  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

But  to  summarize  the  words  of  my 
constituents,  "Enough  is  enough." 

With  our  economy  at  its  current  rate 
of  output,  with  8V4  percent  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  and  12.2 
percent  in  Tennessee,  we  cannot 
afford  the  additional  business  closings 
that  would  be  caused  by  sharply 
higher  gas  prices. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility stated  that  the  pressures  on  the 
economy  of  natural  gas  decontrol 
would  be  very  negative.  The  Council 
estimated  that  decontrol  would  add  1 
percent  to  our  current  level  of  unem- 
ployment and  3  percent  to  our  current 
level  of  Inflation. 
Again,  "enough  is  enough." 
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I  believe  that  there  are  two  areas  in 
which  the  American  people  would  be 
hurt  most  in  their  daily  lives  by  the 
proceedings  which  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  is 
pursuing  this  month:  In  food  prices 
and  in  the  home. 

If  natural  gas  prices  are  decon- 
trolled, farm  costs  could  rise  by  an  ad- 
ditional $8.2  billion  by  the  end  of  1984. 
Fanners  will  be  badly  hurt,  and  con- 
sumers would  be  hurt  in  turn,  as  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  prices  triple  over  3  years. 
Other  prices  will  also  soar  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  other  cost  would  be  to  our  Na- 
tion's households.  According  to  the 
March  Department  of  Energy  report, 
55  percent  of  our  Nation's  homes  are 
heated  with  gas.  The  percentage  is 
higher  in  Tennessee.  Most  of  these 
people  cannot  afford  the  $1,000  it 
costs  to  change  their  gas  burners  over 
to  coal  or  oil  if  gas  prices  go  through 
the  roof. 

But  what  is  FERC  proposing?  It 
would  increase  gas  costs  nationally  by 
$48  billion  over  the  next  3  years.  In 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  heating  a  home,  thanks 
to  the  possible  FERC  ruling  that  may 
emerge  next  month,  could  be  as  much 
as  $900  for  a  home  In  Memphis  and 
$600  for  a  home  In  Nashville  over  3 
years. 

And  yet  Commissioner  Butler  says 
that  he  hopes  to  act  In  the  absence  of 
congressional  action  to  totally  decon- 
trol natural  gas  prices.  The  legislative 
decontrol  that  Congressman  Gramh 
and  Senator  Johnston  propose  would 
cost  the  Nation  over  $50  billion,  and 
my  own  State  of  Termessee  $3.2  billion 
in  just  3  years,  over  a  half  of  which 
would  come  directly  from  Tennessee 
household  utility  bills. 

I  find  this  impossible  to  support  and 
I  hope  that  the  committee  shares  this 
view. 

In  1978,  Congress  determined  a 
schedule  for  easing  the  burden  of  the 
increases  In  natural  gas  prices  under 
NGPA.  Once  again,  I  say  that  any 
change  should  be  made  by  Congress. 

It  is  ironic,  and  hypocritical,  that  an 
administration  that  constantly  berates 
unelected  officials  for  their  habit  of 
making  law  through  bureaucratic  flat, 
would  condone  these  actions  by  FERC. 
If  it  opposes  the  F'ERC  procedures, 
then  it  should  keep  a  bureaucrat  from 
making  national  policy.  If  the  adminis- 
tration supports  FERC  in  this  matter, 
then  it  should  be  honest  with  the 
American  people  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress its  proposal  for  gas  price  decon- 
trol. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  Is 
unwilling  to  take  credit  for  the  $18  bil- 
lion in  additional  annual  gas  costs  that 
this  action  would  entail,  but  that  it  is 
taking  shelter  in  the  FERC  ruling  pro- 
cedure to  raise  prices  to  the  so-called 
market  price. 

Once  again,  "Enough  Is  enough." 


And  so  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 331,  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution opposing  the  administrative 
raising  of  natural  gas  prices  in  advance 
of  the  schedule  legislated  in  1978. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  two  letters 
that  I  received  with  reference  to  this 
matter. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dento  Scrap  Materials.  Inc. 
Pulaski,  Tenn.,  December  2S,  1981. 
Hon.  James  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sehator  Sasser.  I  fully  support  your 
position  in  opposing  the  Deregulation  of 
Natural  Gas.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  are 
successful  in  your  efforts. 

My  Company  employs  35  people  in  Pulas- 
ki and  we  are  a  major  recycling  firm  In  the 
processing  of  Ferrous  and  Non-Ferrous 
Scrap.  Our  recycling  processes  utilize  natu- 
ral gas  as  an  energy  source.  Any  radical  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  natural  gas  would 
greatly  add  to  the  price  spiral  affecting  our 
manufacturing  costs  and  Jeopardize  the 
future  of  our  people.  It  is  most  difficult  for 
the  small  businessman  without  compound- 
ing his  plight  with  higher  energy  costs. 

On  behalf  of  my  employees  and  myself, 
your  continued  outspoken  opposition  will  be 
appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Theodore  D.  Ln>MAN, 

President 

BoTS  Clubs  or  Khoxville.  Ihc. 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  December  28,  1981. 
Senator  James  Sasser, 
405  Russell-Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  I  want  to  applaud 
you  on  your  efforts  in  trying  to  halt  the 
push  for  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  Increased  cost  in 
utility  cost  over  the  past  few  years  and  the 
suggested  deregulation  would  again  excel 
this  expense.  Ironically  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  converting  our  boiler  from  burning 
fuel  oil  to  natural  gas,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
At  the  end  of  1980  and  through  November 
1981.  we  have  spent  over  $56,000  for  fuel  oil 
and  we  are  anticipating  a  reduction  of  at 
least  50  percent. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  and  I  support 
your  stand.  As  a  director  of  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization, the  deregulation  would  place  an- 
other financial  burden  on  our  operations.  I 
feel  we  have  suffered  enough  through  the 
recent  federal  cut  backs. 

Thanks  again. 
Sincerely, 

John  Lee, 
Executive  Director.^ 


NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  week  of  February  28  through 
March  6  was  National  Construction 
Industry  Week.  This  week  emphasized 
the  importance  not  only  of  that  Indus- 
try In  America,  but  also  of  the  role  of 
women  In  construction  and  construc- 
tion-related industries.  It  Is  important 
to  note  that  many  women  and  minori- 
ties are  now  Involved  In  the  construc- 
tion  industry   and   notice  should   be 


taken   of   the   growing   contributions 
they  are  making. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  news  re- 
lease outlining  just  some  of  these  ad- 
vances. 

The  news  relecuie  follows: 
The  National  Association  of  Women  in 
Construction    (NAWIC)    Supports    Na- 
tional Construction  Week 

As  a  member  of  the  national  Construction 
Industry  CouncU  (NCIC)  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  In  Construction  (NAWIC) 
sponsored  the  1982  Construction  Industry 
National  Legislative  Conference  held  in 
February  28-March  2  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Jan  L.  Burger  NAWIC  President  moderated 
an  Affirmative  Action  panel.  Seventy  five 
NAWIC  members  attended  this  year's  con- 
ference which  has  a  registered  attendance 
of  650  NCIC  members.  NAWIC  has  partici- 
pated in  this  annual  event  for  the  past  five 
years. 

NAWIC  is  the  only  professional  construc- 
tion association  which  represents  women 
employed  in  the  construction  or  construc- 
tion-related industries.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 9,000  NAWIC  members— employees 
and  employers— in  the  Association.  Member- 
ship categories  include:  5  percent  trade/job- 
site  personnel;  5  percent  architects;  30  per- 
cent accounting/bookkeeping/controller;  45 
percent  administrative/management;  and  15 
percent  clerical. 

Educational  opportunities  are  provided 
for  NAWIC  members  and  nonmembers 
through  the  NAWIC  Educational  Founda- 
tion. The  Pounder's  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion awards  National  Merit  Scholarships  an- 
nually to  students  pursuing  a  construction- 
related  degree.  NAWIC  Education  Founda- 
tion programs  offer  three  basic  programs: 
Introduction  to  Construction,  a  basic  course 
in  construction  terminology  offered  to  mem- 
bers and  non-members;  Certified  Construc- 
tion Associate,  a  home-study  course,  equiva- 
lent to  a  Construction  Management  degree 
upon  certification  by  examination,  offered 
to  members  and  non-members;  and  Degree 
and  Special  Courses,  a  tuition  assistance 
plan  offered  to  members  pursuing  an  educa- 
tion at  the  college  level.  The  NAWIC  Educa- 
tion Foundation  is  in  the  process  of  adding 
a  fourth  program  which  wiU  be  utilized  to 
reimburse  members  enrolled  In  Apprentice- 
ship Training. 

The  Association  has  been  working  dili- 
gently to  assist  trade  associations,  unions, 
and  the  Industry  at  large,  to  interest  women 
and  minorities  in  careers  in  the  construction 
trades.  NAWIC  is  endeavoring  to  provide  an 
avenue  of  preapprenticeship  training 
through  a  special  Training  Program  Com- 
mittee (women  in  skilled  construction 
trades)  which  has  been  established  this 
year.  When  funding  is  available,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  five  NAWIC/ All  Craft  Centers 
(the  original  one  to  be  located  in  New  York 
City)  will  be  situated  in  strategic  areas 
across  the  country.  Each  Center  will  be  lo- 
cated in  an  area  where  there  is  an  estab- 
lished NAWIC  Chapter  to  lend  a  support 
system  relative  to  training  and  job  place- 
ment.* 


CULTURAL  EXCHANGES  WORK 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  interna- 
tional cultural  exchanges  are  among 
the  most  valuable  and  least  appreciat- 
ed programs  to  promote  better  under- 
standing of  our  people  and  our  Nation. 
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We  have  firsthand  evidence  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Fulbright  teacher  ex- 
change from  David  Menser.  a  teacher 
at  Mount  Pleasant  High  School  In 
New  Castle  County.  Del.,  who  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Wilmington  Evening 
Journal  last  January  12. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr. 
Menser's  thoughtful  statement  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  his  article. 
"Cultural  Exchanges  Work,"  be  re- 
printed in  the  R«coRD. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wilmington,  Del..  Evening 
Journal,  Jan.  12,  19821 
Cultural  Exchawoes  Work 

Sir.  may  I  ask  you  a  personal  question? 
What  kind  of  gun  do  you  have? 

As  much  as  some  of  us  may  not  like  to 
admit  It,  a  large  part  of  the  impression  that 
Britons  have  of  America  Is  associated  with 
guns.  The  television  programs  we  export  to 
the  BBC.  with  the  noUble  exceptions  of 
"Little  House  .  .  ."  and  "MASH",  seem  to  be 
violent  and  gunny.  The  student  who  asked 
the  question  was  not  being  glib;  he  wanted 
to  know.  That  an  adult,  male.  American 
might  not  have  a  gun  did  not  occur  to  him. 
He  was  typical  of  many  I  met  In  Britain. 

The  purpose  here  Is  not  to  argue  the  pros 
and  cons  of  guns.  It  Is  an  argument  for  the 
continuation  of  government  support  for  the 
Fulbright  programs.  I  believe  it  is  money 
well  spent.  It  Is  money  Invested  In  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  and  more  accurate  under- 
standing of  our  country.  Good  will  Is  there 
In  BriUin  In  abundance.  It  Is  the  legacy  of 
World  War  II  and  the  postwar  years. 

My  wife  and  I  found  none  of  the  old  and 
anti-Americanism  of  the  Yankee  Go  Home 
sort.  What  we  did  find,  was  an  appalling  Ig- 
norance of  American  life  in  the  19808.  The 
presence  of  150  Pulbrighters  can  dispel 
much  of  that  Ignorance  at  a  minimal  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Many  Americans  have  some  notion  of 
what  the  Fulbright  program  is.  The  teacher 
exchange  I  took  part  in  was  one  of  the 
many  facets  of  a  larger  program  begun  in 
the  19508.  Our  particular  exchange  took 
place  at  all  levels,  from  prekindergarten  to 
university.  The  Americans  came  from  all 
over  the  United  SUtes.  from  eastern 
Oregon  to  New  York's  Bronx,  from  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  We  were  assigned  to  Jobs  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  Inlcuding  three 
who  went  to  Northern  Ireland 

For  most  of  us,  the  year  was  not  one  spent 
In  dusty  libraries  behind  the  ivy  covered 
walls  of  some  English  university.  We  were 
teachers  working  In  small  villages.  In  com- 
munity colleges  In  Lnner-clty  London,  and 
large  comprehensive  high  schools  in  cities 
like  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Given  our 
combined  teaching  assignments,  we  prob- 
ably saw  5,000  students  every  day.  Our  ex- 
posure to  students  was  enormous.  Most  of 
us  also  had  exchanged  living  accommoda- 
tions with  our  counterparts.  We  lived, 
shopped,  walked  and  went  to  the  pub  and 
church  In  the  communities  where  we 
taught.  In  our  part  of  London,  we  rarely 
heard  an  American  accent. 

The  total  cost  of  the  F\ilbrlght  program 
last  year  was  about  $340,000.  Most  of  the 
costs  are  borne  by  the  Individual  partici- 
pants. Our  salaries  were  paid  by  our  home 
districts,  but  It  is  Important  to  remember 
that  our  counterparts  took  over  our  class- 
rooms. American  teachers  receive  no  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  state  or  federal  gov- 
eriunent.  An  estimate  of  the  International 
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spent  to  run  the  program,  the  average 
teacher  spends  another  $5,000  out  of  his 
pocket. 

I  believe  this  is  proper.  While  we  were 
American  ambassadors  of  a  kind,  we  were 
also  learning  to  our  own  benefit.  It  was 
enormously  expensive  to  live  In  BrlUIn  last 
year.  For  most  of  the  year  London  ranked 
as  the  most  expensive  city  In  the  world,  yet 
all  of  us  felt  the  cost  was  worth  It.  Unlike 
the  other  governments,  our  government 
pays  none  of  the  living  expenses  for  the 
teachers.  In  spite  of  this,  there  were  2.100 
applicants  for  100  positions,  clear  evidence 
that  there  are  more  than  enough  American 
teachers  ready  to  pay  their  own  way.  No 
program  Is  more  cost  effective. 

Though  we  can  pay  our  own  way.  what 
the  Individual  teacher  cannot  do  Is  arrange 
the  exchange  and  It  is  this  fact  that  costs 
the  government  money.  The  total  spent  by 
the  U.S.  government  Is  used  to  administer, 
together  with  a  similar  agency  In  the  Brit- 
ish government,  the  placement  of  teachers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  An  Individual, 
except  In  those  special  cases  where  there  is 
already  a  personal  contact,  simply  does  not 
have  the  resources. 

Neither  time  nor  space  allow  for  much 
personal  reminlsence.  but  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  one.  My  wife  had  a  colleague  at 
the  college,  a  kind,  gentle  and  well-educated 
woman  whose  original  home  had  been  in 
Malaysia.  She  has  traveled  all  over  the 
world.  In  one  of  her  conversations  It  came 
out  that  she  had  never  been  to  the  United 
States.  When  Edle  asked  why.  she  replied 
that  she  had  always  been  afraid,  Americans 
seemed  so  violent.  After  saying  that  she 
thought  a  moment  and  added,  "But  I've 
never  really  known  an  American  before." 

With  this  in  mind.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Congress  Is  willing  to  let  a  program 
which  has  been  so  successful  die.  Other  arti- 
cles in  these  papers  have  told  of  successes  In 
other  Fulbright  programs.  I  can  only  believe 
It  Is  because  of  lack  of  understanding. 

Here  Is  a  program  that  Is  successful  and 
for  the  most  part,  self-supporting.  It  costs 
so  little. 

1  completely  understand  the  need  for  the 
government  to  economize.  I  appreciate  the 
well  known  fact  that  each  group  In  our  soci- 
ety, including  ex-Fulbrights,  has  Its  own 
project.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced 
that  If  we  do  not  defend  the  projects  we  be- 
lieve are  worthwhile,  they  will  be  left  to  die. 
I  believe  the  teacher  exchange  program  is 
worth  defending.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CURTIS  LEROY 
CARLSON 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Curt  Carlson  Is  a  classic  example 
of  the  American  dream  at  work.  He 
climbed  up  the  ladder  of  success  by 
virtue  of  his  own  hard  work,  prudence, 
and  perseverance.  His  efforts  have  cre- 
ated a  huge  economic  enterprise  that 
employs  thousands  of  people. 

I  have  known  Ctirt  Carlson  for  many 
years,  and  in  that  time,  have  come  to 
recognize  his  true  interest  and  concern 
for  the  future  of  America  and  the 
health  of  the  American  economy.  It 
will  be  entrepreneurs  like  Curt  Carl- 
son who  will  lead  us  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  coming  years. 


The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Capftal  Formation 
(By  Maurice  Bamfather) 

In  1933.  when  he  was  18  years  old.  Curtis 
LeRoy  Carlson,  one  of  five  offspring  of 
Swedish  Immigrant  parents,  got  a  school  va- 
cation Job  as  a  messenger— bellhop  they 
called  It  then— at  Minneapolis'  Farmers  Si 
Mechanics  Savings.  It  paid  $50  a  month, 
with  a  late  night  on  Thursday  for  an  extra 
25  cents.  A  man  can't  get  rich  on  that. 
Can't?  Curt  Carlson  did.  When  the  tellers  at 
the  bank  needed  weekend  money  before 
payday  on  Monday,  young  Carlson  went  in 
for  some  modest  loansharklng.  Naturally, 
he  doesn't  put  It  quite  like  that.  "I  would 
give  them  $5  for  the  weekend,  and  they 
would  pay  me  back  $6  on  Monday."  he  says. 
'There's  no  use  thinking  you're  going  to 
make  money  if  you  don't  have  the  capital 
working  for  you." 

That's  stating  precisely  the  principle  on 
which  Carlson  has  built  his  empire.  At  67. 
Curt  Carlson  Is  100%  owner  of  one  of  the 
U.S.'  largest  private  companies:  Plymouth. 
Minn.-based  Carlson  Cos.— likely  1982  sales, 
$2  billion— which  comprises  75  different 
businesses  and  has  grown  at  a  33%  com- 
pounded annual  rate  for  the  past  44  years. 
Carlson  says  his  net  worth  Is  at  least  $500 
million.  Clearly,  he  enjoys  playing  the  part 
of  the  dynamic,  supersuccessful  magnate. 

The  centerpiece  of  Carlson's  contempo- 
rary chrome-and-glass  office  Is  a  giant, 
brightly  lit  globe.  He  spins  it  and  points  to 
Iowa.  In  the  restaurant  business.  Carlson 
owns  the  285-outlet  Country  Kitchen  chain. 
"That's  a  family  restaurant."  he  says, 
moving  right  along  to  his  obvious  personal 
favorite,  the  TGI  (thank  God  It's)  Friday's 
chain.  Fridays  Is  a  singles  place,  with  bars 
on  three  levels  so  that  hopefuls  cam  check 
out  Miss  or  Mister  Rights  no  matter  which 
bar  they  are  propping  up.  "This  year  well 
add  17  to  the  already  50  locations. "  Carlson 
says  proudly.  "It's  not  the  biggest  thing  we 
have,  but  one  of  the  best. "  Friday's  averages 
$3.6  million  sales  a  year  from  each  restau- 
rant. "The  highest  of  any  chain  In  the  coun- 
try." Singles  bars?  What  kind  of  business  is 
that?  A  high  cash  generator,  says  Carlson. 
He  bought  the  Friday's  chain  when  It  had 
only  11  restaurants  and  wanted  to  go  public 
to  raise  capital.  Carlson  had  capital,  and 
used  It  to  expand  Friday's.  It  wasn't  the  so- 
ciology of  singles  that  attracted  him.  it  was 
their  spending. 

"The  public  votes  with  its  dollar."  he  de- 
clares. "Get  their  dollar  and  you'll  succeed." 
The  many  ways  he  has  devised  to  pluck  that 
dollar  Include  Gold  Bond  trading  stamps, 
food  wholesaling,  sports  equipment,  con- 
struction and  Interior  design,  catalog  show- 
room selling.  Jewelry  manufacturing,  home- 
building.  Carlson  is  a  one-man  conglomer- 
ate. He  hasn't  neglected  real  estate,  where 
Carlson  Is  planning  to  break  ground  shortly 
on  a  $300  minion  office  complex  with  hotel 
and  shops— the  Carlson  Center— straddling 
300  acres  of  Minnetonka  and  Plymouth.  "A 
kind  of  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon."  he 
quips. 

The  globe  revolves.  His  hand  lands  on 
Egypt.  Last  year  he  opended  the  Radlsson 
Oasis  Hotel,  near  the  pyramids  outside 
Cairo.  There  are  now  24  Radlssons.  8.492 
rooms,  generating  revenues  of  $117.4  mil- 
lion. Carlson  smiles.  "I  like  being  an  inn- 
keeper."  he  says.  But  hotels  average  only  a 
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5%  return  on  investmemt.  What  is  there  to 
like  in  that? 

Carlson  smiles  again  and  explains  that 
hotels  shelter  profits  from  his  other  busi- 
nesses. Under  the  new  Accelerated  Cost  Re- 
covery System  of  depreciation,  real  estate  Is 
depreciated  over  15  years  as  opposed  to  the 
old  rule  of  useful  life.  Furniture,  fixtures. 
TVs  can  be  depreciated  over  five  years,  and 
there  are  Investment  tax  credits  for  eleva- 
tors and  escalators. 

Carlson  has  the  private  businessman's 
view  of  profits:  They  should  be  made  but 
not  seen.  "Profits  are  something  you've  got 
to  pay  tax  on,"  he  oliserves,  leaning  back  In 
his  well-upholstered  leather  chair.  "Get 
cash  flow  from  depreciation  and  you  keep 
It."  He  estimates  he  has  leveraged  his  cap- 
ital 2-to-l,  but  this  Is  no  problem  so  long  as 
there  Is  cash  flow  to  support  the  debt. 
Today's  fearsome  interest  rates?  "Costly," 
says  Carlson.  A  threat?  'Certainly  not." 

Carlson  still  drives  his  own  fawn-colored 
Lincoln  Continental  to  work.  He  pumps  his 
own  23  gallons  of  gas  at  a  station  near  the 
office.  He  prefers  a  quick  lunch  of  Nachos— 
tortilla  chips  topped  with  Jalapeno  peppers 
and  cheese— at  a  local  Friday's,  and  Is  de- 
manding of  his  employees.  The  corridor  out- 
side his  office  Is  known  as  Ulcer  Alley.  "If  I 
find  they  are  riding  on  the  efforts  of  the 
rest  of  us,  it's  only  a  matter  of  time 
i>efore.  ..."  His  finger  makes  an  ear-to-ear 
slicing  motion.  ""But  if  they're  producing.  I 
fall  in  love  with  them. " 

E>u;h  year  his  25  top  executives  get  a  new 
car— one  year  a  gold-colored  Cadillac  (after 
Gold  Bond  stamps),  the  next  a  blue  Lincoln. 
Never  a  green  car.  "That's  Sperry  <St  Hut- 
chinson's color."  he  says.  "I  hate  it."  To 
keep  his  managers  happy.  Carlson  invests  in 
a  retirement  trust  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  annual  salaries.  "Compound- 
ing Is  magic."  says  Carlson.  "They  don't  pay 
taxes  either  until  they  take  It  out.  That's  a 
terrific  incentive,  a  terrific  means  to  hold 
them.  They  all  have  a  lot  to  lose."  Because 
of  such  golden  handcuffs.  Carlson  rarely 
loses  his  best  executives,  many  now  million- 
aires. 

So  big  Is  he  on  Incentives  that  Carlson  has 
an  incentive  program  company  selling  to 
other  businesses  such  plans  as  two  weeks  in 
Florida  for  the  bestselllng  local  Ford  dealer. 
The  motivation  division  of  Carlson  Market- 
ing Group  Inc.  grossed  $462.9  miUion  (reve- 
nues) last  year. 

The  quintessential  entrepreneur,  Carlson 
wouldn't  feel  at  home  in  your  typical  big 
company.  Nevertheless,  he  strongly  recom- 
mends working  for  a  big  company  as  train- 
ing for  would-be  entrepreneurs.  He  spent  18 
months  working  for  Procter  Si  Gamble  as  a 
soap  salesman  after  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  In  1937  with  a 
degree  In  economics.  Why  P&G?  Says  Carl- 
son: "Anybody  starting  his  own  business 
should  go  with  a  big  company  first.  There 
are  rules  on  making  money,  and  you  learn 
from  a  big  company." 

But  It  Is  essential  that  the  entrepreneur 
spot  his  chance  and  make  the  break.  Carl- 
son's first  big  idea  came  indirectly.  He  was 
selling  P&G's  soap  to  gr(x;ery  stores  and  no- 
ticed that  any  incentive— two  for  the  price 
of  one,  a  cents-off  deal— boosted  sales.  But  it 
was  department  stores  that  gave  trading 
stamps.  And  Carlson  saw  they  didn't  fit.  If 
you  want  that  suit  or  that  pair  of  shoes, 
stamps  won't  Influence  you.  But  why  not 
grocery  stores?  "They  sell  Identical  Items, 
all  national  brands.  So  everything-  else 
equal,  the  one  giving  stamps  will  have  the 
advantage." 


He  was  right,  of  course.  His  Gold  Bond 
Stamp  Co.  was  bom  In  1938.  "Gold  and 
Bond  have  good  connotations,"  he  says.  "So 
I  put  them  together,  figuring  that  was 
better  than  calling  It  Carlson  Stamps. "  The 
Idea  was  simple.  A  grocer  bought  stamps 
from  him  for  $14.50  and  Carlson  redeemed 
them  for  merchandise  that  cost  him  only 
$10— although  the  retail  price  was  much 
higher.  The  spread  between  $10  and  $14.50 
covered  his  overhead  and  Carlson's  profit 
came  from  the  float— from  the  use  of  the 
money  in  the  long  Interval  between  issuing 
the  stamps  and  redeeming  them  for  mer- 
chandise. At  first  the  Idea  needed  a  little 
help,  so  his  wife,  Arleen,  sporting  a  dxxxra 
majorette's  costume,  would  work  the  floor 
of  the  local  grocery,  telling  cutomers  what 
they  were  missing.  By  1941  Carlson  had  200 
accounts.  Including  gas  stations  and  drug- 
stores. 

World  War  II  was  a  problem.  Shortages 
meant  retailers  didn't  need  the  Inducement 
of  stamps  to  sell  goods.  Carlson  even  worked 
for  a  while  in  his  father-in-law's  children's 
clothing  business.  Nevertheless,  he  survived, 
and  by  1952  he  was  ready  for  his  most  Im- 
portant deal,  when  he  got  the  now  $4.2  bil- 
lion (sales)  Super  Valu  Stores  to  begin 
giving  Gold  Bond  stamps.  The  first  year  of 
that  deal  Carlson  did  $2.4  million  in  sales. 
By  I960  all  but  1  of  the  20  largest  supermar- 
ket chains  gave  stamps,  and  Gold  Bond  was 
the  third  biggest  in  the  business,  after 
Sperry  Si  Hutchinson  and  Top  Value.  It  was 
then  that  Carlson,  realizing  that  If  everyone 
gave  stamps  their  attraction  would  soon 
fade,  began  his  diversification  into  hotels. 

Regrets?  "I've  had  a  few."  says  Carlson 
with  a  wink.  '"You  have  to  make  mistakes  if 
you're  going  to  move  forward."  For  exam- 
ple? "'I  went  into  meat  pacldng,  which  was 
kind  of  stupid."  But  mistakes  are  to  l>e 
learned  from.  Meat  packing  was  losing 
money  and  Carlson  couldn't  stop  the  losses. 
Result:  Thereafter  he  bought  only  profita- 
ble situations  that  he  could  expand  with  his 
capital— no  turnarounds. 

Will  Carlson,  one  of  the  U.S.'  20  largest 
private  companies,  go  public?  "No  way."  he 
snaps.  ""I  would  go  public  tomorrow  if  no 
member  of  my  family  were  interested  in  this 
business.  But  they  are,"  he  says,  referring  to 
Edwin  (Skip)  Gage,  41,  husband  of  daughter 
Barbara.  He's  now  president  of  Carlson 
Marketing  Group  Inc. 

To  keep  ownership  in  the  family,  Carlson 
has  devised  a  clever  and  elaborate  distribu- 
tion of  his  100%  shareholding  after  he  re- 
tires. When  will  that  be?  He  smiles.  "I  con- 
sider a  goal  as  a  Journey  rather  than  a  desti- 
nation. And  each  year  I  set  a  new  goal."* 


DEATH  OF  ESTONIAN  PATRIOT 
MARKED 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  March 
27,  1982,  marked  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Jurl  Kukk,  Esto- 
nian scientist  and  human  rights  activ- 
ist. Dr.  Kukk  died  in  a  Soviet  prison 
hospital  after  having  endured  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest  his  mistreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

Dr.  Kukk  had  been  sentenced  to  a  2- 
year  term  In  a  Soviet  labor  camp  for 
allegedly  slandering  the  Soviet  politi- 
cal and  social  system,  but  his  real 
crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  was  his  Estonian  patri- 
otism and  his  public  disenchantment 


with  communism.  In  1978,  this  es- 
teemed member  of  the  Soviet  scientif- 
ic community  resigned  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  protest  against  Soviet 
repression  in  Estonia.  Because  of  this, 
I  need  hardly  add,  he  was  unemployed. 

In  the  sununer  of  1979,  Dr.  Kukk 
and  his  wife  applied  to  emigrate  from 
this  so-called  workers'  paradise  and 
were  refused  permission  to  do  so.  In  a 
short  time,  Juri  Kukk  was  hauled  into 
court  for  criticizing  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, both  in  print  and  in  his  oral 
statements,  and  for  calling  his  plight 
to  the  attention  of  foreign  correspond- 
ents. Such  activities  are  theoretically 
permitted  by  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
which  claims  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech.  But  as  Soviet  citizens  express 
it  in  private,  "you  can  say  whatever 
you  want,  as  long  as  you've  read  it  in 
■pravda'." 

And  so,  Juri  Kukk  was  convicted,  an 
almost  foregone  conclusion,  for  slan- 
dering the  Soviet  state  and  sentenced 
to  labor  camp  No.  241-17  near  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  This  in  itself  is  a  viola- 
tion of  Soviet  law,  inasmuch  as  a  2- 
year  term  of  imprisorunent  is  supposed 
to  be  served  in  the  republic  where  the 
crime  allegedly  took  place. 

HUNGER  S'TRIKE  IN  PROTEST 

Protesting  against  the  entire  series 
of  unjust  acts  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  Juri  Kukk  initiated  a 
hunger  strike  prior  to  his  trial  and 
continued  this  strike  to  the  very  end, 
when  he  expired  in  the  town  of  Vo- 
logda, about  halfway  between  Moscow 
and  Murmansk.  When  Dr.  Kukk's 
widow,  Silvi,  arrived  with  five  friends 
in  Vologda  to  take  her  husband's  re- 
mains back  to  Estonia  for  interrment 
in  his  native  land,  the  authorities  re- 
fused this  request.  In  addition,  they 
would  not  supply  a  death  certificate, 
although  this  is  the  normal  procedure. 

And  so,  Juri  Kukk,  Estonian  patriot 
and  human  rights  activist  remains 
buried  far  from  his  homeland.  A  post 
with  his  prison  number  enscribed 
upon  it  was  considered  a  suitable 
marker  until  the  authorities  allowed 
his  widow  to  place  Dr.  Kukk's  name  on 
the  gravesite.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  impe- 
rialists would  like  very  much  that  Dr. 
Kukk's  name  should  disappear  from 
the  memory  of  his  countrjonen  •  •  • 
that  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood 
should  be  forgotten  by  citizens  of  that 
proud  nation  on  the  Baltic  that  has 
suffered  under  the  Soviet  yoke  for 
four  decades. 

But  Estonians  have  not  forgotten. 
They  continue  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  Juri  Kukk,  martyred  for  his  patriot- 
ism. And  neither  do  we  forget,  as  we 
mark  his  death  today.  Neither  has  the 
Soviet  Union  ceased  its  harassment  of 
those  close  to  Dr.  Kukk.  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  packages  mailed  from 
abroad  to  Silvi  Kukk  are  being  re- 
turned to  the  senders  with  no  appar- 
ent explanation.  It  would  appear  that 
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there  is  no  act,  no  matter  how  petty, 
to  which  the  authorities  are  unwilling 
to  stoop  to  persecute  anyone  who 
dares  raise  their  voice  against  the  in- 
justice of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  American 
people  to  continue  their  unswerving 
support  for  the  Estonian  people,  and 
for  all  prisoners  of  conscience  such  as 
Juri  Kultk,  until  the  day  that  the 
Soviet  yoke  is  cast  off  its  suffering 
captive  peoples.* 


SEVERE  DEPRIVATION  AS  AN 
ENERGY  STRATEGY 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23,  1982,  Secretary  Edwards 
testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to  dis- 
cuss the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony  he  made  the 
following  statements: 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  there  Is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  conservation  going 
on  today  that  Is  driven  by  the  price  of 
energy,  and  in  Industry,  and  In  residences 
and  personal  lives.  There  are  tremendous 
amounts  of  conservation  going  on. 

We  have  been  trying  to  see  how  much 
effect  the  Government  programs  and  out- 
lays In  conservation  have  had  on  conserva- 
tion. We  have  only  been  able  to  trace  about 
5  percent  of  all  the  conservation  that  goes 
on  In  this  country  to  Government  outlays. 

The  chairman  asked  for  a  report 
substantiating  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment and  on  March  23,  the  Secretary 
supplied  for  the  record  a  report  enti- 
tled, "Effects  on  Investment  in  Energy 
Conservation  of  DOE's  Programs  and 
of  Market  Forces"  by  Robert  C. 
Marlay  of  the  Office  of  Policy.  Plan- 
ning and  Analysis.  DOE. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  report.  Mr. 
President.  It  effectively  explains  why 
Secretary  Edward's  Federal  energy 
policy,  which  consists  in  part  of  abol- 
ishing Federal  energy  conservation 
programs  and  relying  on— if  not  cele- 
brating—higher energy  prices,  is  a  fail- 
ure. One  must  look  behind  the  energy 
consumption  statistics  to  see  what  is 
really  happening  in  our  economy  as  a 
result  of  higher  energy  prices. 

Mr.  Marlay  states: 

Curtailment  of  energy  consumption,  de- 
clining labor  productivity,  lower  standards 
of  living  and  slowed  economic  growth 
appear  to  be  the  predominant  market  re- 
sponse to  higher  energy  prices,  at  least  In 
the  near-term  (last  seven  years). 

Marlay  goes  on  to  say: 

In  summary,  the  market  has  responded 
strongly  and,  perhaps,  predictably  to  higher 
energy  prices.  It  has  not  necessarily  re- 
sponded optimally  from  a  policy  point  of 
view.  Energy  consumption  has  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  12  quads  from  1973  base  year 
efficiency  levels.  This  response  Is  dominated 
by  price-Induced  behavioral  actions  of  a  cur- 
tailment nature:  reduce  driving,  lowered 
thermostats,  non-heated  rooms,  changing 
consumer  demand  for  Industrial  output  and 
others.  It  has  also  depressed  labor  produc- 


tivity, lowered  standards  of  living,  changed 
lifestyles,  slowed  economic  growth,  aggra- 
vated inflation,  and  caused  severe  depriva- 
tion in  some  segments  of  society.  This  type 
of  market  response  can  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail for  some  time  Into  the  future  and  will 
likely  become  more  prevalent  as  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise  (aster  than  Income.  The  large 
reductions  In  energy  use  per  unit  of  GNP 
are  not  the  result,  primarily,  of  Investments 
in  technology.  Of  that  portion  of  energy 
savings  attributed  to  increased  price,  less 
than  one-third  and,  perhaps,  less  than  one- 
fifth.  Is  due  to  Investments  in  Improved 
energy  efficiency.  Of  these  investment-type 
of  responses,  ttimover  of  stock  in  the  pas- 
senger automobile  fleet  and  additions  of 
new  plants  In  Industry  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed the  most  so  far  to  Improved  energy 
efficiency;  retrofit  In  industry  and  housing, 
the  least,  (emphasis  added.) 

Perhaps  Secretary  Edwards  took  too 
seriously  President  Reagan's  facetiotis 
remark  that  energy  conservation 
means  freezing  in  winter  and  sweating 
in  the  summer. 

While  high  energy  prices  appear  to 
result  primarily  in  energy  conserva- 
tion through  deprivation,  the  type  of 
energy  conservation  that  can  promote, 
not  hinder,  our  economy's  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  economic  re- 
covery program,  is  that  which  encour- 
ages investments  in  more  efficient  uses 
of  energy.  That  is  where  the  Federal 
energy  conservation  programs  can 
have  an  Important  effect.  Mr.  Marlay 
addresses  this  In  his  report,  conceding 
that  Federal  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams are  responsible  for  about  5  per- 
cent of  observed  savings,  but  noting 
their  powerful  leverage  on  future  In- 
vestments in  more  efficient  uses  of 
energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  report,  "Effects  on  Invest- 
ment In  Energy  Conservation  of 
DOE'S  Programs  and  of  Market 
Forces." 

The  report  follows: 
ErrxcTs  OR  IirvzsTMxirT  in  Emuar  Consra- 

VATION      OF      DOE'S      PROORAlfS      AlTD      OP 

Marxxt  Forcxs 

(By  Robert  C.  Marlay) 

This  paper  addresses  three  points  relevant 
to  the  current  policy  debate  on  energy  end- 
use,  conservation  and  the  Federal  role. 
These  points  are:  (1)  the  effects  to  date  of 
DOE'S  programs  on  Investment  in  conserva- 
tion. (3)  the  effects  to  date  of  natural 
market  forces,  mainly  higher  energy  prices, 
and  (3)  the  likely  effect  In  the  future  of 
eliminating  Federal  programs,  relying  in- 
stead on  market  mechanisms.  Estimating 
such  effects  Is  a  complex  business  analyti- 
cally, with  many  varying  disciplinary  ap- 
proaches. This  paper  performs  no  new  anal- 
ysis, but  attempts  to  summarize  what  infor- 
mation Is  available  today.  Some  highlights 
are: 
tmcn  or  pzdeiiai.  pkoorams  iincLODiito  tax 
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The  effects  to  date  of  DOE's  conservation 
programs  (fTSl  million  in  fiscal  year  80)  and 
tax  credits  (1620  million  In  fiscal  year  80)  on 
national  energy  consumption  are  small, 
probably  accounting  for  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  observed  reduction  In  energy  use  per 
unit  of  GNP.  The  effects  on  Investment  In 


energy  conservation,  however,  may  be  larger 
(this  Is  reasoned  below),  but  still  less  than 
IS  percent  of  the  total. 

This  finding  should  not  be  unexpected. 
Many  of  the  programs  were  not  f(x:used  on 
the  present  or  near-term,  but  on  the  longer- 
range  future.  Others  were  not  even  focused 
on  conservation,  but  on  such  areas  as  emer- 
gency planning,  energy  Impact  aid  and  low- 
Income  assistance.  In  general,  DOE's  pro- 
grams have  focused  on  areas  of  alleged 
market  faUure  where  near-term  payback, 
almost  by  definition  Is  expected  to  be  mar- 
ginal. Longer-term  payback,  however,  par- 
ticularly form  R&D  programs  may  be 
higher. 

Having  had  little  effect  on  the  whole  does 
not  mean  that  Federal  programs  are  ineffec- 
tive. Detailed  cost-benefit  analyses  have 
shown  that  many  of  these  programs  are. 
Indeed,  cost-effective,  some  more  so  than 
tax  credits.  If  some  programs  are  not,  others 
could  take  their  place.  The  Important  issue 
is  whether  they  are  needed. 

EFrECre  OF  THE  MARKET  I  PRICE) 

The  market  has  responded  strongly  to 
energy  price  signals.  Significant  energy  sav- 
ings have  been  achieved  both  by  price-In- 
duced changes  in  consumption  patterns  (be- 
havioral changes  of  a  curtailment  nature) 
and  by  Investment  In  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements. Curtailment  actions  appear  to 
have  dominated  the  market  response  to 
date.  Energy  efficiency  Improvements  by 
way  of  capital  Investments  have  had  second- 
ary effects  only. 

For  this  reason,  the  effects  of  Federal  pro- 
grams (including  tax  credits)  on  investment 
may  be  larger  than  their  effects  on  energy 
consumption.  Investment  is  believed  to  have 
accounted  for  a  relatively  small  part  (one- 
third  or  less)  of  the  overall  market  response. 
To  the  extent  that  Federal  expenditures 
have  focused  primarily  on  promoting  invest- 
ment rather  than  on  curtailment,  their  le- 
verage on  this  type  of  response  may  have 
been  greater  than  on  the  whole.  This  area 
needs  study. 

Curtailment  of  energy  con'umptlon,  de- 
clining labor  productivity,  lower  standards 
of  living  and  slowed  economic  growth 
appear  to  be  the  predominant  market  re- 
sponse to  higher  energy  prices,  at  least  In 
the  near-term  (last  seven  years). 

Technology  based  energy  efficiency  Im- 
provements have  made  their  largest  contri- 
butions in  two  areas,  increased  fuel  econo- 
my in  automobiles  and  new  plants  In  Indus- 
try, but  their  effects  are  still  of  a  secondary 
nature,  even  In  their  respective  sectors,  com- 
pared to  price-Induced  curtailment  actions. 

Investment  In  new  technologies  and  turn- 
over or  modernization  of  existing  capital 
stock  are  Inherently  much  slower  phenom- 
ena than  behavioral  decisions  to  do  without. 
It  should  not  be  unexpected,  then,  that  In- 
vestment has  had  the  lessor  effect  on  the 
whole  to  date. 

XXraCTATIORS  ABOTTT  TRX  PCTTTRE 

An  energy  conservation  policy  based 
solely  on  price  will  undoubtably  reach  a 
large  and  significant  audience  of  potential 
investors  In  energy  efficient  technology. 
Whether  they  arc  sufficiently  motivated  by 
price  to  Invest  in  a  market  decision,  largely 
dependent  on  the  cost  of  capital  financing. 

If  high  Interest  rates  prevail,  however, 
past  behavior  (the  last  seven  years)  will 
likely  continue  for  some  time  into  the 
future,  that  Is,  higher  prices  will  Induce  fur- 
ther curtailment  and  more  investment,  but 
curtailment  will  continue  to  dominate  the 
response. 
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For  this  reason,  additional  Federal  Inltla-  pervasiveness  of  energy  use  In  the  economy  planned  for  future  years.  Assuming  an 
tlves  aimed  specifically  at  accelerating  In-  in  general,  are  believed  to  have  caused  a  sig-  upper  limit  of  $10  for  $1,  a  total  Federal  ex- 
vestment  may  be  desirable.  If  they  are,  non-  nif leant  change  In  the  preferred  structure  penditure  of  $100  million  on  outreach  pro- 
price  market  incentives  (tax  credits,  acceler-  of  the  economy.  The  process  of  adjusting  grams  over  several  years  could  not  have  in- 
ated  depreciation  allowances,  etc.)  may  be  toward  this  new  optimum  has  created  a  duced  more  than  $1  billion  in  Incremental 
warranted.  Federal  programs  (other  than  high  demand  for  capital,  driving  upwards  its  private  investment.  Assume,  furthermore, 
tax  Incentives)  may  be  warranted  on  similar  price  as  well.  As  the  prices  of  both  energy  that  all  the  other  Federal  programs  induced 
grounds.  and  capital  increase,  there  is  a  resulting  an  additional  $1  billion  in  Investment.  To- 

The  existence,  a  lack  thereof,  of  Federal  shift  in  the  economy  away  from  both.  The  gether.     Federally      Induced     Investments 

programs  aimed  at  accelerating  Investment  real  price  of  labor,  meanwhile,  has  remained  above  and  beyond  normal  levels  may  have 

can  have  a  measurable  effect.  Their  need,  constant    or    even    declined    slightly.    The  amounted  to  about  $2  billion  from  1975  to 

however,  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  market  response,  predictably,  Is  to  use  more  1980.   The   energy   savings   resulting   from 

demonstrated  market  failures.  of  this  Input,  driving  down  labor  productlvi-  these  investments  would  be  about  $1  billion 

Market  failure  in  the  past  may  have  been  ty.  As  labor  productivity  declines,  by  most  per  year,  or  about  2  percent  of  the  total 

caused,  in  part,  by  Federal  price  controls  measures,  so  does  the  standard  of  living.  1980  response, 

and.  in  part,  by  a  general  unfamlliarity  with  .^j^  effect  op  doe's  programs  Residential  and  business  tax  credits  for 

ff T^t^^°h«^^i'J^°ir5*fnr.lin''/!^Pr^v^'  Although  enery  consumption  per  dollar  of  energy  conservation  have  also  Induced  In- 
tial.  These  barriers  are  now  being  removed.  has  risen  and  faUen  at  various  times  In  vestments.  Treasury  analysts  assume  only 
TO  the  --^;-i^^'^  ^^^ll^-^^^l^^^^  m^pSsT^S  p^o^the  re^St^o^wlr^  »1  of  incremental  investment  for  each  $1  of 
were  ""o":*^  o"  ^^h^^  ^mIs  In  the  p^^^^  ^  ^  departure  from  historical  ^  "edit.  Others  argue  that  the  very  exlst- 
reassessment  of  their  need  must  now  take  ^^^^^^^  ^he  1980  estimate  of  51,400  Btus  ^n^e  of  a  tax  credit  stimulates  Interest  in  in- 
Place.  ^  ^^  ,  .  ner  constant  (1972)  dollar  of  ONP  is  sub-  vestments  much  more  from  a  marketing 
Lastly,  many  questions  about  the  market,  ^^X  l^low  ^hLt  of  ^f  otheT  tSnlS,  ^^^  "^  view,  than  from  a  financial  point  of 
its  responses,  te  strengths  and  weaknesses,  sianiiaiiy  oeiow  tnax  oi  any  oiner  imie  in  Conservation  tax  credit  claims  are  nro 
and  the  role  for  Federal  programs  and  in-  ^he  last  3Q  years  This  reduction  roughly  w^7J?*^^7^|S  t^  "^'J^  *^ 
centlves  need  to  be  examined  more  careful-  translates  Into  about  12  quads  of  forgone  ^^^^  for  j^dlvidua^  ^"  $2M  Son  f^ 
1.,  TK-^^  »,«  ^r^t^\  icc.oc  In  tho  /.iirront  energy  use,  based  on  1973  efficiency  levels,  m""on  'or  inaiviauais  ana  »/uu  million  lor 
ly.  These  are  central  Issues  In  the  current  "  eneriv  our  corporations.  Implying  a  total  conservation 
debate  and  should  have  priority  on  any  ana-  °^  Jf  °"'  '^^  ''""°"  ^  ^^^°  ''"^'^  P"'  Investment  in  that  year  of  about  $4.5  bil- 
lytlcal  agenda  for  the  coming  year.  j^  j^-  ^^j^^jy  ^^at  Federal  conservation  "«"■  Not  all  of  this  Investment,  however, 
GENERAL  DisctJSSiON  programs,  including  tax  credlU,  have  had  a  *»*  Induced  by  the  existence  of  tax  credits. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dramatic  in-  significant  effect  at  this  scale.  Most  of  these  Much  of  It  would  likely  have  taken  place 
creases  In  energy  prices  since  1973  have  had  programs  were  Intended  to  serve  less  imme-  anyway,  without  the  tax  credit.  Assuming  a 
a  profound  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy,  dlate  purposes.  A  breakdown  of  fiscal  year  *2-for-$l  effectiveness,  tax  credits  may  have 
Today  consumers  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  iggo  expenditures  shows  where  the  empha-  induced  $1.4  billion  of  incremental  invest- 
$400  billion  a  year  for  energy,  15  percent  of  sis  has  been.  ™«nt  of  the  total  of  $4.5  billion  in  1980. 
GNP,  and  there  Is  every  sign  that  these  MiUiom  Extending  this  analysis  to  tax  years  1977, 
costs  will  continue  to  rise  faster  than  Grants  to  schools  and  hospitals  and  1978  and  1979  (period  affected),  perhaps  as 
income  in  general.  low-income  persons $342.7  much  as  $4  to  $6  billion  of  accumulated  in- 
One  consequence  of  higher  energy  prices,     state  planning  grants 98.8  cremental  Investment  has  been  induced  by 

to  be  sure,  is  reduced  energy  use  per  dollar     Transportation  (R.  &  D.  and  info) 113.4  the  tax  credits,  so  far.  These  Investments 

of  GNP.  This  ratio  has  declined  by  13  per-     Buildings  (R.  &  D.  and  info) 103.4  would  return,  on  the  average,  about  $2  bll- 

cent  since  prices  began  to  rise  sharply  in  Industrial  and  multlsector  (R.  <b  D.  Hon  in  energy  savings  per  year.  Adding  this 

1973.  In  earlier  years,  by  comparison,  energy        and  info) 79.3  $2  billion  (due  to  tax  credits)  to  the  $1  bil- 

and  GNP  appeared  Inseparable.  As  energy     Energy  impact  assistance 43.0  Hon  (due  to  information  and  other  DOE 

prices  increase  relative  to  other  goods  and                                                                programs),    the   combined    effect    to    date 

services,  there  Is  a  natural  and  expected  Total  DOE  fiscal  year  1980  ex-  would  be  about  $3  billion  per  year,  or  about 

market  response  to  use  less  energy  and.  if                 pendltures 780.7  5  percent  of  the  total  1980  response  ($60  bil- 

posslble,  to  substitute  other  goods  and  serv-  =^^  Hon). 

ices  Instead.                                                         F°i??5*^  ^  "^}f 1!S«  Having  had  Uttle  effect  upon  the  whole. 

The  economic  substitution  of  capital  for  Individual  tax  credits <30.0  however,  is  not  to  say  that  Federal  pro- 
energy    through    Innovation,    new    or    Im-  „vr^»r,Hitn«.=                   son  n  gnxas  have  been  "ineffective."  The  study  of 

proved  technologies  and  retrofit  Is  one  type               loiai  tax  expenaiiures n^v.v  ^.^^  Energy  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Centers 

of  market  response,  often  referred  to  as  con-  Approximately   40  percent  of  the  DOE  program,  for  example,  shows  that  this  type 

servatlon  or  Improved  energy  efficiency.  In  conservation  budget  in  FY  80  was  future  of  focused  program  Is  two  to  five  times  more 

general.  It  means  deUverIng  the  same  energy  oriented,    focusing    on    research,    develop-  effective  In  motivating  private  investment 

service  or  comfort  level  with  less  energy  and  ment,  demonstration  and  commercialization  (per  dollar  of  Federal  outlay)  than  the  tax 

Improved  efficiency.  There  Is  also  a  second  of  high  risk  technologies.  Such  programs  credits. 

type  of  market  response.  This  Is  the  substl-  could  have  had  little  effect  on  either  1980  ^jjg  real  issue  then  is  not  so  much  one  of 
tutlon  of  labor  for  energy  or  simply  doing  energy  consumption  or  Investment.  Another  effectiveness;  less  effective  programs  could 
without  This  Is  often  called  curt^lment,  20  percent  was  of  a  plam;lng  nature,  assist-  ^^^  ^e  replaced  with  more  effective  ones, 
self-denial,  changing  lifestyles  or  lowered  tag  state  and  local  governments  In  prepar-  Rather,  It  Is  whether  Federal  programs  are 
standards  of  living.  It  Is  also  called,  confus-  Ing  for  energy  emergencies,  for  the  develop-  needed  at  all  particularly  in  view  of  a  large 
Ingly  conservation.  ment  of  state  energy  muiagement  plans  or  ^^  apparently  successful  market  response. 
Both  types  of  market  responses  are  oper-  for  energy  Impact  aid.  These  programs  may  xhls  then  shlfte  the  focus  of  the  debate, 
atlng  dsu  Is  provided  later).  In  the  trans-  have  had  some  effect.  The  remaining  40  per-  somewhat,  away  from  the  specifics  of  pro- 
porutlon  sector,  consumers  are  buytag  cent  was  In  the  form  of  grants  to  schools  grams  and  measures  of  effectiveness,  and 
more  efficient  cars  (taproved  energy  effl-  and  hcMpltals  an(l  low-Income  persons  for  ^^ore  toward  the  market  itself,  its  strengths 
clency)  and  driving  less  (curtailment).  In  weatherlzatlon.  Intended  primarily  to  offset  ^j,d  weaknesses 
the  residential  sector,  homeowners  are  Insu-  the  negative  Impacts  of  higher  energy  prices  ____, 
latlng  their  homes  and  lowering  thermo-  on  specific  segments  of  society  rather  than  ""  effect  of  the  market 
stats.  In  business,  some  Industries  are  ex-  to  motivate  Investment  by  the  private  If  Federal  programs,  including  those  at 
panding  with  modem  and  energy  efficient  sector.  These  programs  have  likewise  had  the  state  and  local  level  sponsored  by  the 
facilities,  others  are  forced  to  shutdown,  little  effect  on  investment  at  the  national  Federal  government,  account  for  less  than  5 
Obviously,  millions  of  Individual  decisions  scale.  percent  of  the  observed  reduction  in  energy 
must  be  made,  many  of  them  difficult  ones.  Between  1976  and  1980,  perhaps  as  much  consumption  per  dollar  of  GNP,  then  the 
and  the  marketplace  Is  particularly  effective  as  $100  million  (accumulated)  has  been  market  must  be  responsible  for  the  remain- 
In  bringing  these  about.  spent  on  Information  or  so-called  outreach  Ing  95  percent.  Further,  the  apparent 
There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  programs.  These  programs  were  Intended  to  energy  savings  are  significant,  on  the  order 
higher  energy  prices  acting  alone  tend  to  motivate  Investment  and  many  have  been  of  12  quads.  In  this  sense,  the  tnarket  has 
evoke  more  of  the  curtailment  type  of  effective.  An  evaluation  of  the  Energy  Anal-  worked  well.  In  both  relative  and  absolute 
market  response  than  that  which  Improves  ysls  and  Diagnostic  Centers  Program,  for  terms.  Such  savings  could  have  been 
energy  efficiency,  especially  In  the  shorter  example,  found  that  $S  of  private  Invest-  achieved  only  through  a  large  coUectlve  re- 
term.  Technically  speaking,  the  large  In-  ment  actually  resulted  from  each  $1  of  Fed-  sponse  from  millions  of  individuals.  Price 
creases  In  energy  prices,  combined  with  the  eral  outlay,  with  an  additional  two  dollars  has  undoubtedly  motivated  these  actions 
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and  higher  prices  in  the  future  will  motivate 
even  more. 

In  the  context  of  the  general  dlacuasion 
earlier,  however,  it  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand the  specific  nature  of  these  actions. 
Some  lead  to  fundamenUl  Improvements  In 
energy  efficiency,  contribute  to  productivi- 
ty, advance  the  Nation's  economic  growth 
and  reduce  future  vulnerability  to  the  nega- 
tive Impacts  of  embargo,  disruption  and 
energy  price  dlctums.  Others,  however, 
force  curtailment  of  energy  use,  depress 
labor  productivity,  aggravate  inflation. 
change  lifestyles,  lower  standards  of  living, 
cause  severe  deprivation  in  some  segments 
of  society  and  slow  economic  growth. 

Knowing  how  much  of  each  type  of 
market  response  has  taken  place  Is  relevant 
to  the  current  debate  because  Federal  pro- 
grams which  advance  technology  (such  as 
research,  development,  demonstration  and 
conunercializatlon  projects)  and  non-price 
market  mechanisms  which  lower  the  price 
of  capital  (such  as  tax  credits,  financial  in- 
centives and  direct  assistance)  are  both  tar- 
geted exclusively  on  promoting  the  first 
type  of  market  response  and  obviating  the 
second. 

But  what  evidence  is  there  to  suggest  how 
much  of  which  U  happening?  The  following 
paragraphs  assemble  some  sketchy  Informa- 
tion on  this  question  for  each  of  three 
energy  end-use  sectors:  transportation,  resi- 
dential buildings  and  industry. 

In  the  transportation  sector,  some  insight 
Is  gained  by  examining  the  case  of  the  pas- 
senger automobile.  Overall  fuel  consump- 
tion in  1980  was  down  25  percent  from  a 
level  that  would  have  occurred  had  both 
travel  behavior  and  automobile  technology 
remained  same  as  in  1973.  For  1980  daU. 
the  breakdown  is  as  follows: 

Prrxxnt 

Decrease  In  auto  travel 9.6 

Decrease  In  travel  speed 1.6 

Decrease    In    vehicle    size    (Interior 

volume) 1-8 

Technology    Improvements    In    car 

MPG 10.2 

Improved     driver     technique     and 

owner  maintenance 1.3 


Total     reduction     below     1973 
base  case 


24.5 


Of  this  breakdown,  technology  Improve- 
ments in  car  MPG  (miles  per  gallon)  and 
better  maintenance  (tune-ups.  tire  pressure 
monitoring,  etc. )  account  for  about  one-half 
of  the  observed  market  response.  The  rest 
may  be  attributed  to  decrease  in  travel  (re- 
duced service),  decrease  in  travel  speed  (sub- 
stitution of  personal  time  for  energy)  and 
decrease  in  vehicle  utility  as  measured  by 
interior  volume  (smaller  cars). 

In  the  residential  area,  energy  consump- 
tion per  household  was  about  12  percent 
lower  in  1980  than  It  was  in  1973.  This  is  a 
significant  change,  but  it  is  shori  of  the  30 
to  50  percent  reduction  DOE  estimates  is 
achievable— with  no  decrease  in  services  or 
comfort  provided— through  cost-effective  in- 
vestments, averaging  $2000  per  household. 
Moreover,  the  12  percent  reduction  appears 
to  have  been  achieved  largely  by  curtail- 
ment actions,  rather  than  by  investments  In 
efficiency. 

In  gas-heated  homes,  for  example,  con- 
sumption for  space  heating  was  calculated 
by  the  American  Gas  Association  to  have 
been  about  12  percent  lower  for  the  period 
1972-1978  than  for  the  period  1967-1972. 
AGA  concluded  that  a  large  and  variable  be- 
havorial  component  was  involved,  and  that 
very  little  investment  In  retrofit  had  oc- 
curred. 


AOA's  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  other 
sources.  Oak  Ridge  analysts,  using  EIA  data, 
found  that  in  1977-1978  more  than  half  of 
the  U.S.  households  took  no  retrofit  action. 
Similarly.  IRS  data  show  that  only  7.8  per- 
cent of  all  households  took  advantage  of  the 
tax  credit  for  residential  conservation  meas- 
ures In  1978;  the  comparable  figure  for  1979 
was  6.1  percent.  The  average  investment 
claimed  by  these  taxpayers,  furthermore, 
was  about  $700.  or  about  one-third  the  rec- 
onunended  level. 

Together,  these  findings  suggest  that  be- 
havorial  actions  of  a  curtailment  nature 
have  dominated  the  residential  sector's 
market  response.  The  fraction  of  total  sav- 
ings attributable  to  Investment  In  retrofit 
over  the  last  seven  years  is  certainly  less 
than  40  percent  and  may  be  leas  than  20 
percent. 

In  the  industrial  sector.  1980  energy  con- 
sumption per  unit  of  output  (value  added 
measure)  was  down  more  than  17  percent 
from  that  of  1973  base  year  efficiencies.  Of 
this,  the  breakdown  Is  estimated  as  follows: 

Percent 

Shift  In  output  mix 8.0 

Continuation  of  1954-73  trends 6.7 

Accelerated  Improvements  In  energy 

efficiency 2^ 

Total     reduction    below     1973 
base  case 17.4 

The  first  category  is  a  shift  In  structure  of 
industrial  sector  output  away  from  energy- 
intensive  industries  toward  lighter  manufac- 
turing. This  is  l)elleved  to  have  been  exoge- 
nously  Imposed  on  the  sector  by  changing 
consumer  demands  away  from  energy-Inten- 
sive goods  they  can  no  longer  afford.  The 
second  is  improved  energy  efficiency  due  to 
the  addition  of  modem  and  more  efficient 
facilities  under  normal  growth  conditions. 
These  gains  are  consistent  with  long-term 
trends,  even  In  times  of  declining  energy 
prices.  'The  third  Is  accelerated  energy  effi- 
ciency, above  and  beyond  normal  trends,  re- 
sulting from  investment  Induced  by  higher 
prices. 

The  price  induced  response,  therefore,  is 
estimated  to  be  that  of  the  changed  output 
mix,  plus  any  accelerated  energy  efficiency 
improvements  observed  since  energy  prices 
began  to  rise  sharply  In  1973.  Of  the  total 
market  response  In  the  Industrial  sector, 
less  than  one-fifth  (2.7  percent  of  17.4  per- 
cent) Is  attributed  to  accelerated  Investment 
In  energy  efficiency  Improvements. 

SUMKAKT  OP  MARKXT  SrrSflS 

In  summary,  the  market  has  responded 
strongly  and.  perhaps,  predictably  to  higher 
energy  prices.  It  has  not  necessarily  re- 
sponded optimally  from  a  policy  point  of 
view.  Energy  consumption  has  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  12  quads  from  1973  base  year 
efficiency  levels.  This  response  Is  dominated 
by  price-Induced  behavioral  actions  of  a  cur- 
tailment nature:  reduce  driving,  lowered 
thermostats,  non- heated  rooms,  changing 
consumer  demand  for  industrial  output  and 
others.  It  has  also  depressed  labor  produc- 
tivity, lowered  standards  of  living,  changed 
lifestyles,  slowed  economic  growth,  aggra- 
vated inflation,  and  caused  severe  depriva- 
tion in  some  segments  of  society.  This  type 
of  market  response  can  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail for  some  time  Into  the  future  and  will 
likely  become  more  prevalent  as  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise  faster  than  income. 

The  large  reductions  in  energy  use  per 
unit  of  GNP  are  not  the  result,  primarily,  of 
Investments  In  technology.  Of  that  portion 
of  energy  savings  attributed  to  increased 
price,  less  than  one-third  and.  perhaps,  less 


than  one-fifth,  is  due  to  investments  in  im- 
proved energy  efficiency.  Of  these  invest- 
ment-type of  responses,  turnover  of  stock  in 
the  passenger  automobile  fleet  and  addi- 
tions of  new  plants  in  industry  appear  to 
have  contributed  the  most  so  far  to  im- 
proved energy  efficiency;  retrofit  in  indus- 
try and  housing,  the  least. 

rUTURE  ETTECTS  OP  ELIMINATING  PCDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

In  the  longer-term,  although  not  yet  ap- 
parent from  the  experience  of  the  last  seven 
years,  curtailment  may  give  way  to  invest- 
ment. Investment  in  new  technologies  and 
turnover  or  modernization  of  capital  stock 
are  inherently  much  slower  phenomena 
than  sudden  decisions  to  simply  do  without. 
It  should  not  be  unexpected,  then,  that  in- 
vestment has  had  the  lesser  effect  on  the 
whole  to  date. 

If  high  interest  rates  on  capital  prevail, 
however,  investment  in  energy  efficiency 
improvements  will  proceed  even  more 
slowly.  Acceleration  of  Investment,  conse- 
quently, may  be  desirable.  It  has  been 
linked  to  economic  revival.  Improved  labor 
productivity  and  the  return  to  rising  stand- 
ards of  living.  If  such  arguments  are  con- 
vincing, then  policy  mechanisms  could  be 
installed  in  ways  that  are  most  effective  for 
each  sector  or  activity  in  the  economy.  Non- 
price  market  Incentives  such  as  investment 
tax  credits  and  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances, may  be  appropriate  for  some  sec- 
tors. Federal  programs,  rather  than  market 
Incentives,  may  be  more  appropriate  in 
others,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  identi- 
fied market  failures  or  where  tax-related  in- 
centives are  not  applicable. 

If  acceleration  of  Investment  is  an  objec- 
tive, then  presumably  the  best  ways  of 
achieving  it  can  be  found.  Increased  energy 
prices  are  beneficial  means  toward  this  end. 
Tax  credits,  if  one  believes  the  Treasury  an- 
alysts, would  appear  to  be  somewhat  inef- 
fective, having  low  leverage  (1:1  or  2:1)  on 
incremental  private  investment  per  Federal 
dollar.  Some  DOE  programs,  if  one  believes 
the  DOE  analysts,  would  appear  to  be  much 
more  effective  than  tax  credits,  having 
higher  leverage  ratios,  5:1  or  better. 

While  DOE  programs  have  had  little  ap- 
parent effect  on  national  energy  consump- 
tion to  date  (less  than  5  percent  of  observed 
savings),  primarily  for  reasons  of  focus  in 
time  and  purpose,  they  may  have  had  a 
larger  effect  on  investment.  DOE's  pro- 
grams have  focussed  primarily  on  Invest- 
ment, hence,  whatever  Impact  they  might 
have  had  on  the  whole  may  be  attributed 
primarily  to  the  Investment  portion.  If  the 
Investment  response  Is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  whole,  DOE's  5  p>ercent  of  the  whole 
may  actually  be  15  percent  of  the  one-third. 

A  national  energy  conservation  based 
solely  on  price,  or  on  twth  price  and  non- 
price  market  Incentives  combined,  without 
Federal  programs,  will  likely  reach  a  large 
and  significant  audience  of  potential  respon- 
dants.  The  future  effects  of  such  a  policy, 
however,  are  difficult  to  know.  In  general, 
the  extent  to  which  capital  Investments  can 
be  encouraged  as  energy  prices  rise,  the 
more  rapid  the  transformation  of  existing 
capital  stock  to  new  optimums  and  the  less 
difficult  and  prolonged  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment. 

The  existence,  or  lack  thereof,  of  Federal 
programs  targeted  on  this  objective  can 
have  a  measurable  effect  on  the  rate  of  pri- 
vate investment.  Whether  or  not  Federal 
programs  are  advisable  would  appear  to 
dei>end  more  on  the  Issue  of  market  failure 
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and  need,  rather  than  on  the  issue  of  effect 
or  effectiveness.  If  Federal  action  of  one 
form  or  another  is  desired,  then  a  subsidiary 
issue  becomes  important,  that  is,  determin- 
ing which  programs  or  measures  are  more 
effective  than  others,  per  dollar  of  Federal 
outlay,  whether  they  be  program  budget 
items  or  "tax  expenditures." 

Lastly,  the  marketplace  is  now  in  transi- 
tion. Energy  prices,  in  particular,  have  risen 
dramatically  again  in  1979  and  1980.  oil  has 
been  decontrolled  and  natural  gas  price  con- 
trols are  gradually  coming  off.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  market  failures  in  the  past 
will  continue  to  be  market  failures  in  the 
future.  Clearly,  however,  a  thoughtful  un- 
derstanding of  the  market,  its  responses  to 
price,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  is  a  fun- 
damental prerequisite  to  policy  analysis.  To 
this  end,  these  issues  should  have  priority 
on  any  analytical  agenda  for  the  coming 
year.* 


THE  HUMAN  LIFE  BILL 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  especially  disturbed  by  some  of 
the  misstatements  I  have  heard  con- 
cerning the  human  life  bill.  In  the  in- 
terests of  furthering  my  colleagues' 
understanding  of  that  bill,  I  commend 
to  them  an  article  by  Congressman 
Henry  J.  Hyde,  a  sponsor  of  the  bi?l, 
which  appears  in  the  latest  Issue  ol 
the  Human  Life  Review.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Human  Lipe  Bill:  Some  Issues  and 
Answers 
(By  Henry  J.  Hyde) 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
life  of  each  human  being  begins  at  concep- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  protects  all  human 
beings. 

Section  2.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  find- 
ings, and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  including  its  power  under  section 
5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  that  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  obligation  of  the  States  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  not  to  deprive 
persons  of  life  without  due  process  of  law, 
each  human  life  exists  from  conception, 
without  regard  to  race,  sex,  age,  health, 
defect,  or  condition  of  dependency,  and  for 
this  purpose  "person"  includes  all  human 
beings. 

Section  3.  Congress  further  recognizes 
that  each  State  has  a  comt>elling  interest, 
independent  of  the  status  of  unborn  chil- 
dren under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  In 
protecting  the  lives  of  those  within  the 
State's  Jurisdiction  whom  the  State  ration- 
ally regards  as  human  beings. 

Those  three  sections  of  the  pending 
Human  Life  BUI  ■  present  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  legal  and  biological  ques- 
tions ever  to  face  the  Congress  or  the 
Courts. 

Of  course  there  are  other  controversial 
Issues  in  this  legislation,  such  as  a  proposed 
limitation  of  lower  federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  the  questions  of  when  a  human 
being's  life  begins,  when  personhood  at- 
taches and  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
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gress  to  make  such  determinations  are  of 
more  interest  to  me  and  are  presently  en- 
gaging some  of  the  finest  medical  and  legal 
minds  in  the  country. 

Before  addressing  the  question  of  when  a 
human  life  begins,  it  is  prudent  to  inquire 
whether  an  answer  is  possible,  and  also 
whether  it  makes  any  difference. 

A  certain  amount  of  courage  (or  stubborn- 
ness—they are  often  the  same)  is  required 
to  press  this  inquiry  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
plicit contempt  of  such  as  A.  Bartlett  Gia- 
matti.  President  of  Yale,  who  advised  his 
freshman  class  to  avoid  Moral  Majority 
types  as  ".  .  .  those  who  presume  to  know 
what  God  alone  knows,  which  is  when 
human  life  begins." 

I  am  convinced  that  biology  can  tell  us 
when  an  Individual's  human  life  begins. 
Wasn't  the  significance  of  the  birth  of 
Louise  Brown  that  her  conception  was  in  a 
test  tube? 

It  is  Instructive  to  study  the  semantic  tac- 
tics of  some  academicians  and  biologists 
who  support  the  abortion  ethic.  They 
choose  to  pose  the  relevant  question  as 
"when  does  human  life  begin?"  and  then  to 
answer  thai  there  is  no  answer— we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  unsolvable  mystery.  But  pose 
the  question  "when  does  an  individual's  life 
begin?"  Rnd  answers  are  possible. 

One  need  not  be  an  historian  to  draw  in- 
teresting parallels  between  the  17th  Centu- 
ry astronomer  Galileo  and  his  struggle  at 
the  hands  of  "mlsgu'ded  ecclesiastics" 
unable  to  reconcile  their  theology  with  his 
notion  of  a  unified  cosmos.  Today  we  see 
these  roles  exactly  reversed,  with  many 
churchmen  (among  others)  insisting  that  an 
individual's  life  begins  at  conception  (and 
hence  ought  to  be  legally  protectable)  and 
some  scientists  and  certain  university  presi- 
dents denying  that  such  scientific  informa- 
tion is  even  discoverable. 

As  for  the  need  for  such  inquiry,  it  seems 
only  sensible  that  Congress— which  so  often 
legislates  on  matters  of  life  and  death— seek 
to  inform  Itself  on  when  an  individual's  life 
commences.  Legal  consequences  and  consti- 
tutional rights  come  into  play  once  we  com- 
mence dealing  with  a  human  life.  The  time 
frame  for  attaching  these  consequences  and 
rights  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
responsible  legislators. 

The  whole  controversy  became  national  in 
scope  when  the  Supreme  Court,  In  Roe  v. 
Wade  (410  U.S.  113,  1973),  with  Justice 
Blackmun  speaking  for  the  majority,  assert- 
ed: 

"We  need  not  resolve  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  when  life  begins.  When  those  trained 
in  the  respective  disciplines  of  medicine, 
philosophy  and  theology  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  consensus,  the  Judiciary,  at 
this  point  In  the  development  of  man's 
knowledge,  is  not  in  a  position  to  speculate 
as  to  the  answer." 

As  I  read  this  statement,  the  Court  is 
making  at  least  three  important  points: 

1.  There  is  no  consensus  as  to  when  life 
begins; 

2.  We  (the  Court)  are  therefore  incompe- 
tent to  make  a  declaration  on  this  "diffi- 
cult" question: 

3.  In  any  event,  we  don't  need  to  do  so  to 
decide  that  the  imbom  Is  a  non-person. 

It  is  not  disrespectful  to  note  that  Dred 
Scott  stands  for  the  proposition  (among 
others,  of  course)  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
not  Infallible.  Its  self-confessed  Inability  to 
determine  when  a  human's  life  begins  does 
not  foreclose  Congress  from  exploring  the 
question. 

Congress  is  uniquely  structured  to  hold 
hearings  and  evaluate  conflicting  testimony 


as  a  basis  for  determining  public  policy.  The 
business  of  Congress  is  legislation,  and  the 
business  of  the  Courts  ought  to  be  adjudica- 
tion. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  differentiate  between 
several  important  interrelated  but  some- 
what different  terms— "actual  human  life," 
"biological  human  life"  and  "personhood." 

One  leading  doctor,  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation (Dr.  Leon  Rosenberg  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity Medical  School)  told  the  Senators 
during  the  hearing  that  he  knows  of  'no  sci- 
entific evidence  which  bears  on  the  question 
of  when  actual  human  life  exists."  This  as- 
sertion was  roundly  criticized  in  a  letter  to 
the  magazine  Science  (July  31,  1981)  from 
Dr.  C.  B.  Goodhart  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  who  replied  in 
part: 

"But,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  what 
the  word  actual  means  with  its  theological 
overtones,  Rosenberg  would  surely  agree 
that  the  new  biological  human  life  begins 
with  the  activation  of  the  egg  at  fertiliza- 
tion. The  fertilized  egg  is  certainly  human, 
since  it  belongs  to  no  other  species  than 
Homo  sapiens:  It  is  certainly  alive,  since  it 
can  die  (as  good  a  definition  of  life  as 
most!);  and  it  certainly  constitutes  a  unique- 
ly separate  human  organism,  no  longer 
forming  any  part  of  its  mother's  body  and 
already  genetically  as  distinct  from  both  of 
its  parents  as  it  will  ever  be,  right  from  the 
start.  It  is  no  less  a  separate  organism  be- 
cause at  this  stage  it  may  not  represent  one 
single  individual,  being  still  capable  of  de- 
veloping into  monozygotic  twins;  If  there 
are  problems  here,  they  are  theological 
rather  than  biological  ones,  however. 

"Presumably,  what  Rosenberg  means  Is 
that  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the 
human  person,  as  distinct  from  biological 
life.  Since  only  a  human  can  have  the  status 
of  a  person,  this  is  not  a  problem  which 
arises  with  the  development  of  other  animal 
species.  The  biological  life  of  a  chimpanzee, 
for  instance,  starts  with  the  fertilization  of 
the  egg,  as  it  does  with  a  human,  and  it  then 
regularly  develops  to  maturity  and  death.  It 
is  only  with  humans  that  there  is  this  fur- 
ther problem  as  to  whether  and  when  the 
developing  organism  begins  to  exist  as  a 
person." 

Clearly,  It  Is  the  law's  task  (rather  than 
biology's)  to  determine  what  value  society 
will  place  on  this  biological  human  life,  once 
it  has  begun.  If  we  are  to  postpone  "person- 
hood" until  some  arbitrary  time  after  bio- 
logical life  has  begun,  we  must  accept  the 
anomoly  of  a  class  of  humans— alive— but 
not  to  be  recognized  as  possessing  the 
human  rights  inherent  in  every  person. 
There  are  plenty  of  historical  precedents 
for  this  (the  Iristltutlon  of  slavery,  as  an  ob- 
vious example)  but  no  confirmed  utilitarian 
can  doubt  that  Involuntary  euthanasia  of 
handicapped  infants,  the  aged  and  unwant- 
ed, and  the  abortion  of  the  iiuwxiently  in- 
convenient prebom  are  facilitated  by  simply 
classifying  these  defective  or  unwanted 
humans  as  non-persons. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides: 
"Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law."  Could  express  words  and  Intention 
be  clearer  In  setting  out  a  separate  constitu- 
tional right  to  life? 

Contrast  this  explicit  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  a  right  to  life  with  the  fuzzy  foun- 
dation of  the  right  to  abortion  which  the 
Court  said  rested  In  a  right  to  privacy  it 
took  them  105  years  to  discover. 
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How  can  Uita  right  to  life  be  secured  or  en- 
forced If  life  cannot  be  defined?  The  Court 
pronounced  Itaelf  incapable  of  providing  a 
definition  and  thereby  signed  a  death  war- 
rant for  over  one  and  a  half  million  unborn 
children  annually.  In  the  face  of  this  Inac- 
tion by  the  Court,  in  response  to  this  mas- 
sive epidemic  of  destruction.  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  provide  a  definition  se- 
curing the  right  to  life  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  every  human, 
even  If  it  Is  Just  a  tiny  island  of  humanity 
known  as  the  fetus. 

If  It  is  accepted  that  human  rlghU  have  a 
hierarchy,  then  the  right  to  life  must  be 
primal.  It  provides  the  foundation  for  the 
structure  of  all  other  human  rights.  Includ- 
ing the  newly  discovered  constitutional 
right  of  privacy. 

Now  science  not  only  has  an  answer,  but  It 
has  the  answer  to  the  question  of  life's  be- 
ginnings. This  aiuwer  is  based  on  fact,  not 
opinion,  on  reason  and  observation  rather 
than  emotion  and  speculation.  Science  is 
not  tainted  by  religious  or  philosophical 
bias,  nor  should  it  be  colored  by  pro-abor- 
tion or  anti-abortion  prejudice. 

So  let  us  advance  our  Inquiry  one  logical 
step  at  a  time,  remembering  we  are  not 
asking  a  generic  question  about  human  life 
but  rather  about  when  an  Individual's 
human  life  has  iu  beginning. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  of  all  the  22  expert 
witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Separation  of  Powers 
(chaired  by  Senator  John  East,  of  North 
C^ollna)  on  the  medical  and  biological 
questions,  none  ever  claimed  that  unborn 
children  are  not  alive  nor  that  they  be- 
longed to  any  species  than  human,  or  even 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  mother  rather 
than  a  distinct  individual  human  being. 

Some,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  "human  being"  means  any  Individual 
which  is  genetically  human.  Rather  they 
chose  to  define  "humanness  "  with  reference 
to  various  qualities  of  life  that  they  deemed 
essential.  But  these  were  essentially  philo- 
sophical or  moral  preferences  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  answering  the  medical-biolog- 
ical question  "when  does  a  human  life 
begin?" 

A  fair  summary  of  the  voluminous  testi- 
mony would  conclude  that  the  life  of  each 
human  being  (or  any  other  individual  be- 
longing to  a  species  that  reproduces  sexual- 
ly) begins  at  conception.  The  male  sperm 
cell  and  female  egg  cell,  prior  to  conception, 
are  only  parts  of  the  parents-to-be.  When 
the  sperm  cell  and  egg  cell  unite  In  concep- 
tion (a  process  also  called  fertilization)  a 
new  distinct  individual  being  is  created,  of 
the  same  species  as  the  parents. 

Medical  and  biological  literature  univer- 
sally agree  on  the  origin  of  each  human  life. 
The  report  of  Senator  East's  subcommittee 
has  set  out  a  representative  sampling  of  this 
literature.' 

Other  testimony  offered  before  the  Sub- 
committee confirms  that  the  life  of  each 
human  being  begins  at  conception.  Though 
it  was  argued  that  human  life  is  a  continu- 
um with  no  identifiable  beginning,  the 
words  of  Jerome  Lejeune.  M.D.  (Professor 
of  Fundamental  Genetics.  University  of 
Rene  Descartes.  Paris.  France)  show  that 
such  arguments  are  not  to  the  point  of  the 
Human  Life  Bill.  "Life  has  a  very  very  long 
history,  but  each  Individual  has  a  very  neat 
beginning— the  moment  of  its  conception. " 
Dr.  Watson  Bowes,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  at  the  University  of  Colora- 
do School  of  Medicine  testlfed  that.  "If  we 
are  talking,  then,  about  the  biological  begin- 


ning of  a  human  life  or  lives,  as  distinct 
from  other  human  lives,  the  answer  Is  most 
assuredly  that  it  is  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion—that is  to  say.  the  time  at  which  a 
human  ovum  Is  fertilized  by  a  human 
sperm. "  Dr.  Bowes  ended  his  prepared  re- 
marks by  saying.  "In  conclusion,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  human  life  from  a  biological  point 
of  view  is  at  the  time  of  conception.  This 
straightforward  biological  fact  should  not 
be  distorted  to  serve  sociological,  political, 
or  economic  goals." ' 

WHZM  IS  A  HITMAN  BEING  A  PERSON? 

Acknowledging  that  biological  life  com- 
mences at  fertilization  of  the  female  egg  by 
the  male  sperm,  the  crucial  question  yet  re- 
mains. "What  value  shall  we  assign  to  this 
new  genetic  package,  this  new  entity  that  is 
both  alive  and  for  the  human  species?  " 

Obviously  we  now  go  beyond  a  purely  sci- 
entific inquiry  and  are  In  the  realm  of  phi- 
losophy. 

When  one  asks  'What  Is  a  person?"  the 
answer  supplied  by  Robert  E.  Joyce.  Ph.D.. 
Chairman  of  the  Philosophy  Department  of 
St.  John's  University  In  Minnesota.  Is  help- 
ful. He  has  written  that: 

"A  person  Is  essentially  a  being  that  is 
naturally  gifted  (not  self-gifted)  with  capac- 
ities or  potentialities  to  luiow.  love,  desire, 
and  relate  to  self  and  others  in  a  self-reflec- 
tive way.  The  person  is— not  by  self  but  by 
nature— able  to  be  aware  of  who  he  or  she  is 
and  able  to  direct  his  or  her  own  self  in 
accord  with  this  nature.  A  tree  acts  in 
accord  with  its  nature,  but  does  not  direct 
Itself  that  way— It  Is  not  consciously  a  tree. 
A  dog  or  a  dolphin  acts  in  accord  with  Its 
nature,  but  does  not  and  cannot  direct  Itself 
as  a  self  in  accord  with  its  nature.  A  person 
can.  The  person's  dignity  and  freedom  are. 
at  least  partly,  based  on  his  or  her  capacity 
for  freely  acting  In  accordance  with  nature, 
rather  than  merely  existing.  Our  freedom  as 
persons  resides  not  so  much  in  our  ability  to 
do  as  we  please,  but  in  our  ability  to  act 
freely  and  deliberately  as  we  were  gifted."* 

In  his  book.  'Abortion,  Law,  Choice,  and 
Morality, "  Daniel  Callahan  has  said: 

"Abortion  Is  not  the  destruction  of  a 
human  person— for  at  no  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment does  the  conceptus  fulfill  the  defini- 
tion of  a  person,  which  Implies  a  developed 
capacity  for  reasoning,  willing,  desiring,  and 
relating  to  others— but  Is  the  destruction  of 
an  Important  and  valuable  form  of  human 
life."  • 

This  view  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  ma- 
jority In  Roe  V.  Wade.  But  in  response  to 
this.  Professor  Joyce  asserts: 

"I  would  suggest  that  a  person  is  not  an 
individual  with  a  developed  capacity  for  rea- 
soning, willing,  desiring,  and  relating  to 
others.  A  person  Is  an  individual  with  a  nat- 
ural capacity  for  these  activities  and  rela- 
tionships, whether  this  natural  capacity  is 
ever  developed  or  not— i.e..  whether  he  or 
she  ever  attains  the  functional  capacity  or 
not.  Individuals  of  a  rational,  volitional, 
self-conscious  nature  may  never  attain  or 
may  lose  the  functional  capacity  for  fulfill- 
ing this  nature  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
But  this  Inability  to  fulfill  their  nature  does 
not  negate  or  destroy  the  nature  Itself,  even 
though  It  may,  for  us,  render  that  nature 
more  difficult  to  appreciate  and  love.  That 
difficulty  would  seem  to  be  a  challenge  for 
us  as  persons  more  than  It  Is  for  them. 

'Neither  a  human  embryo  nor  a  rabbit 
embryo  has  the  functional  capacity  to 
think,  win,  desire,  read,  and  write.  The  radi- 
cal difference,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
development.  Is  that  the  human  embryo  ac- 
tually has  the  natural  capacity  to  act  in 


these  ways,  whereas  the  rabbit  embryo  does 
not  and  never  will.  For  all  its  concern  about 
potentialities,  the  developmentallst  ap- 
proach falls  to  see  the  actuality  upon  which 
these  potentialities  are  based.  Every  poten- 
tial Is  Itself  an  actuality.  A  person's  poten- 
tial to  walk  across  the  street  is  an  actuality 
that  the  tree  beside  him  does  not  have.  A 
woman's  potential  to  give  birth  to  a  baby  is 
an  actuality  that  a  man  does  not  have.  "The 
tx>tential  of  a  human  conceptus  to  think 
and  talk  is  an  actuality.  Even  the  potential 
to  actuation  (called  'passive  potency'  by  tra- 
ditional philosophers)  is  itself  an  actuality 
that  is  not  had  by  something  lacking  it." 

These  concepts  argue  that  personhood  Is 
an  endowment,  not  an  achievement,  and 
assert  in  Joyce's  phrase  that  "Nature  does 
not  revolve  around  function.  Function  re- 
volves around  nature.  Functions  can  come 
and  go.  but  nature  Is  dynamically  stable." 

Often  pre-bom  children  are  referred  to  as 
possessing  "p>otential  human  life."  But  a 
little  reflection  reveals  this  Is  grossly  Inac- 
curate. At  any  moment  of  its  existence  a 
whole  living  entity— whether  a  goldfish  or  a 
fetus— Is  either  alive  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  alive, 
it  is  what  Its  nature  Is.  even  though  It  is  in- 
complete in  its  functional  development. 
This  idea  Is  sometimes  expressed  by  stating 
that  a  pregnant  woman  always  gives  birth 
to  a  human  being— not  a  puppy  or  a  rabbit. 

Thus  there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  a  po- 
tentially living  organism.  It  either  is  alive  or 
it  Is  not.  It  possesses  great  potentiality  but 
is  not  Itself  potential  life.  Therefore  the 
single-celled  person  at  conception  is  fully 
possessed  of  its  personhood.  It  Is  thus  en- 
dowed, but  will  use  Its  inherent  potential  to 
achieve.  It  is  no  less  a  person  because  its 
functions  are  as  yet  undeveloped  and  this 
cannot  fully  express  its  personality. 

(This  fact  rejects  the  rationale  for  the 
pro-abortion  term  "prochoice. "  Presumably 
the  choice  is  whether  or  not  the  pregnant 
woman  Is  to  have  a  baby.  But  she  already 
has  a  baby  Implanted  in  her  womb,  needing 
only  time  and  nourishment  to  be  bom.  The 
"choice,"  then,  is  whether  to  carry  the  baby 
to  term— let  It  live  and  be  bom— or  to  kill  it 
through  abortion.  Every  pregnancy  termi- 
nates. Abortion  seeks  to  exterminate  a  preg- 
nancy.) 

At  its  roots  we  have  a  conflict  of  Immense 
proportions  between  the  Quality  of  Life 
ethic  and  the  Sanctity  of  Life  ethic.  If  Dar- 
winism is  to  govern  the  human  aspects  of 
our  society,  then  indeed  the  handicapped, 
retarded.  Insane,  sickly,  terminally  HI,  Incor- 
rigably  poor  and  the  unwanted  everywhere 
can  be  too  much  of  a  financial  and  emotion- 
al drain  on  those  favored  elite  not  so  disad- 
vantaged and  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  crucial  decisions  as  to  who  shall  live  and 
which  of  us  fall  to  measure  up— and  thus 
should  die.  The  implications  of  the  Quality 
of  Life  ethic  can  be  rather  chilling  depend- 
ing on  which  group  you  belong  to.  I've  often 
thought  that  the  Quality  of  Life  must  have 
been  pretty  poor  at  Valley  Forge  where 
nearly  3000  men  froze  or  starved  to  death. 
But  to  their  everlasting  glory,  there  was 
something  more  important  to  suffer  and 
struggle  for— and  we  should  be  grateful 
they  shared  this  commitment. 

It  Is  not  merely  convenient— It  is  neces- 
sary—that combat  soldiers  dehumanize  the 
enemy,  this  Is  the  same  necessary  tactic  em- 
ployed by  those  advocating  abortion  In  their 
war  against  the  unborn— dehumanizing 
them. 

That  humanity  (or  humanness)  Is  an  ob- 
jective fact  rather  than  a  subjective  deter- 
mination has  important  implications.  If  the 
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latter  were  true,  any  human  being  that  the 
state  found  undesirable  could  be  re-defined 
as  a  non-person  and  hence  disposable.  De- 
fenders of  slavery  justified  their  position  in 
this  manner. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  its  magazine 
section  of  Sunday,  August  2,  1981,  published 
a  feature  story  on  "The  Dreaded  Complica- 
tion." The  complication  so  dreaded  by  abor- 
tionists is  that  the  "products  of  conception  " 
they  seek  to  terminate  will  be  bom  alive. 
The  article  describes  a  live  2'^  pound  baby 
boy  who  survived  the  abortion  whereupon 
"...  a  nurse  took  the  squirming  infant  to  a 
closet  where  dirty  linens  were  stored  ...  it 
was  nothing  new." 

Much  needs  to  be  written  about  the  strug- 
gle between  the  two  competing  ethics,  the 
Quality  of  Life  versus  the  Sanctity  of  Life. 
Suffice  it  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to 
say  that  this  country's  tradition  and  history 
reflect  a  deeply  ingrained  respect  for  the 
Sanctity  of  Life.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence affirms  this  belief  in  the  majestic 
words:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

That  some  persons  are  unwanted  or  un- 
loved does  not  exclude  them  from  the 
family  of  humanity  but,  on  the  contrary,  so- 
ciety must  take  special  care  of  those  who 
are  least  loved— if  we  maintain  we  are  a 
caring  and  humane  society. 

As  George  Will  has  pointed  out,  we  meas- 
ure a  society's  ascent  from  barbarism  by 
how  it  takes  care  of  people.  The  unloved 
and  unwanted  are  still  human  beings  unless 
the  State  reserves  the  right  of  redefining 
them  as  sub-human.  One  of  the  clearest  and 
most  dispassionate  outlines  of  the  struggle 
Is  contained  in  a  September  1970  editorial 
appearing  in  California  Medicine— over  two 
years  before  Roe  v.  Wade  was  decided: 

"In  defiance  of  the  long-held  Western 
ethic  of  intrinsic  and  equal  value  for  every 
human  ]<r<>  regardless  of  its  stage,  condition 
or  status,  abortion  is  becoming  accepted  by 
society  as  moral,  right,  and  even  necessary. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  this  shift  in  public 
attitude  has  affected  the  churches,  the  law 
and  public  policy  rather  than  the  reverse. 

"Since  the  old  ethic  has  not  yet  been  fully 
displaced,  it  has  been  necessary  to  separate 
the  idea  of  abortion  from  the  idea  of  killing, 
which  continued  to  be  socially  abhorent. 
The  result  has  been  a  curious  avoidance  of 
the  scientific  fact,  which  everyone  really 
knows,  that  human  life  begins  at  conception 
and  is  continuous  whether  intra-  or  extra- 
uterine imtil  death. 

"The  very  considerable  semantic  gymnas- 
tics which  are  required  to  rationalize  abor- 
tion as  anything  but  taking  a  human  life 
would  be  ludicrous  If  they  were  not  often 
put  forth  under  socially  impeccable  aus- 
pice." 

A  final  and  troublesome  question  remains: 
Does  Congress  have  the  power  to  legislate 
In  contradiction  of  a  Supreme  Court  Inter- 
preution  of  the  Constitution?  In  other 
words,  is  the  Supreme  Court  really  Su- 
preme? 

Professor  Joseph  P.  Wltherspoon,  Maxey 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law,  has  done  the  most  exhaus- 
tive research  I  have  seen  on  the  problem. 
According  to  him,  prior  to  adoption  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  various  political  leaders  In 
America  held  that  the  Supreme  Court  could 
not  bind  the  co-equal  branches  of  the  feder- 


al government  so  as  to  divest  them  of  the 
power  to  perform  their  specific  functions  as 
delegated  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  for  example,  stated  his 
views  as  follows: 

"To  consider  the  judges  as  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions— [is] 
a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed,  and  one 
which  would  place  us  under  the  despotism 
of  an  oligarchy.  Our  judges  are  as  honest  as 
other  men,  and  not  more  so.  They  have, 
with  others,  the  same  passions  for  party,  for 
power,  and  the  privilege  of  their  corps. 
Their  maxim  is,  "boni  judlcis  est  ampliare 
jurisdlctlonem,"  and  their  power  [is]  the 
more  dangerous  as  they  are  in  office  for  life, 
and  not  responsible,  as  the  other  function- 
aries are,  to  the  elective  control.  The  Consti- 
tution has  erected  no  such  single  tribunal, 
knowing  that,  to  whatever  hands  confided, 
with  the  corruptions  of  time  and  party.  Its 
members  would  become  despots.  It  has  more 
wisely  made  all  the  departments  coequal 
and  cosoverelgn  within  themselves." 

"'My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is 
.  .  .  that  each  department  is  truly  independ- 
ent of  the  others,  and  has  an  equal  right  to 
decide  for  Itself  what  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  In  the  cases  submitted  to  Its 
action,  and  especially  where  It  is  to  act  ulti- 
mately and  without  appeal. 

"[Otherwise]  [t)he  Constitution  ...  is  a 
mere  thing  of  wax,  in  the  hands  of  the  judi- 
ciary, which  they  may  twist  and  shape  into 
any  form  they  please.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  poli- 
tics, that  whatever  power  in  any  Govern- 
ment is  Independent,  is  absolute  also:  in 
theory  only  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  up,  but  In  practice  as  fast  as  that 
relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted  no- 
where but  with  the  people  in  mass." ' 

SimUarly,  President  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
the  message  setting  forth  his  veto  of  the 
Bank  Bill  on  July  10,  1832,  observed  that— 

"It  Is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the 
bank  that  its  constitutionality  in  all  its  fea- 
tures ought  to  be  considered  as  settled  by 
the  precedent  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  this  conclusion  I  cannot 
assent  .  .  . 

"If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  cov- 
ered the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought 
not  to  control  the  coordinate  authorities  of 
the  Government.  The  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Court  must  each  for  Itself  be 
guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ...  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  President  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
may  be  presented  to  them  for  passage  or  ap- 
proval as  it  is  of  the  supreme  judges  when  it 
may  be  brought  before  them  for  judicial  de- 
cision. The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no 
more  authority  over  Congress  than  the 
opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges, 
and  on  that  point  the  President  is  Independ- 
ent of  both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 
control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  when 
acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to 
have  only  such  Influence  as  the  force  of 
their  reasoning  may  derserve."  " 

The  views  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  similar  views 
of  James  Madison,'  were  very  influential 
with  the  framers  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth Euid  Fifteenth  Amendments  and  with 
the  States  that  ratified  these  ameridments. 

In  his  debates  with  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  stated  the 
nature  and  basis  of  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate  in  contradiction  of  a 


Supreme  Court  decision  which  It  believed  to 
be  erroneous: 

'"We  oppose  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a 
certain  way  ...  as  a  political  rule  which 
shall  be  binding  on  the  voter,  to  vote  for 
nobody  who  thinks  it  wrong,  which  shaU  be 
binding  on  the  members  of  Congress  or  the 
President  to  favor  no  measure  that  does  not 
actually  concur  with  the  principles  of  that 
decision.  We  do  not  propose  to  be  bound  by 
it  as  a  political  rule  in  that  way,  t>ecause  we 
think  it  lays  the  foundation  for  spreading 
the  evil  (of  slavery)  into  the  States  them- 
selves. We  propose  so  resisting  it  as  to  have 
it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  judicial  rule 
established  upon  that  subject."  ■" 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Lincoln 
stated  one  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
Republican  Party  position  that  Congress 
could  by  legislation  give  effect  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"Nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  [of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  constitutional  questions] 
must  be  binding  in  any  case  upon  the  par- 
ties to  a  suit  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit, 
while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  re- 
spect and  consideration  in  all  parallel  cases 
by  all  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment ...  At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citi- 
zen must  confess  that  If  the  policy  of  the 
Government  upon  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed 
by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  in- 
stant they  are  made  in  ordinary  litigation 
between  parties  in  personal  actions  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  re- 
signed their  Government  Into  the  hands  of 
that  eminent  tribunal."  ' ' 

Legal  scholars  dispute  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  "s  finding  that  the  pre-bom  is  a 
non-person  iRoe  v.  Wade)  can  be  challenged 
by  an  Act  of  Congress.  It  is  the  position  of 
many  that  once  the  Court  has  adjudicated 
this  issue  only  the  Court  Itself  can  reverse 
its  finding. 

But  the  Court,  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  asserted  its 
own  Incompetency  to  determine  when 
human  life  begins,  pointing  out  what  they 
termed  the  absence  of  consensus  on  this 
issue.  This  factual  vacuum  would  no  longer 
be  present  should  the  Human  Life  Bill  be 
adopted  and  signed  into  law.  After  hearings, 
the  taking  and  evaluating  of  testimony,  the 
findings  of  Congress— based  on  these  hear- 
ings—should, according  to  established  legal 
precedents,  receive  great  deference  by  the 
Court.  After  all.  Congress,  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government,  will  have  filled  the 
Court's  proclaimed  factual  vacuum  with  Its 
own  findings  and  so  a  further  Congressional 
determination  that  each  pre-bom  human 
life  is  also  a  person  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  presents  the 
Court  with  a  fundamentally  different  ques- 
tion of  Constitutional  law  than  in  Roe  v. 
Wade. 

Once  the  factual  issue  of  whether  the  pre- 
bom  are  human  beings  is  determined  in 
their  favor,  the  Congress,  based  on  this 
finding  can  properly  declare  each  human 
life  as  endowed  with  personhood  and  hence 
protectable  under  the  Constitution. 

The  legal  environment,  the  legal  land- 
scape, will  be  different  for  the  Court  this 
time  around.  Instead  of  a  vacuum  there  will 
be  CongressionaUy  legislated  findings  upon 
which  to  posit  personhood  and  protection 
for  the  pre-bom. 

Of  course  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  applies  to  specific  cases.  But  where 
the  Court  confesses  its  inability  to  resolve 
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questions  that  buttress  such  important  and 
specific  Constitutional  rights— questions  lit- 
eraUy  of  life  and  death— is  Congress  power- 
less to  do  what  it  is  uniquely  structured  to 
do.  hold  hearings,  make  findings  and  deter- 
mine pubUc  policy? 

As  the  East  report  states  the  issue,  "The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  Impair 
the  Supreme  Court's  power  to  review  the 
Constitutionality  of  legislation,  but  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  of  Congress  to  disagree 
with  the  result  of  an  earlier  Supreme  Court 
decision  based  on  an  investigation  of  facts 
and  a  decision  concerning  values  that  the 
Supreme  Court  declined  to  address. " 

The  Human  Life  Bill  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  thus  the  Court  will 
have  the  last  word.  But  in  the  interim,  im- 
portant dialogue  will  ensue  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Court  and  the  void  that  sup 
ports  Roe  v.  Wade  will  be  supplanted  by  a 
legislative  foundation  that  the  Court  will 
not  and  cannot  be  indifferent  to. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  specifically 
forbids  a  State  to  deprive  a  person  of  life, 
and  Section  5  of  that  Amendment  expressly 
confers  authority  to  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  this  guarantee  through 
appropriate  legislation.  The  Court  is  enti- 
tled to  respect  and  deference  in  its  adjudica- 
tions and  interpretations,  but  Congress  like- 
wise is  entitled  to  respect  and  deference  In 
its  efforts  to  deal  with  questions  of  Immense 
significance  and  fraught  with  profound 
public  policy  consequences. 

To  assert  that  Congress  is  necessarily  im- 
potent In  the  face  of  the  Courts  confessed 
Impotence  on  the  fundamental  issue  of 
when  a  human  life  begins  Is  to  concede  a 
powerlessness  on  an  Issue  of  paramount  Im- 
portance that  the  Pounding  Fathers  would 
be  the  first  to  reject,  if  not  denounce. 

The  status  of  abortion,  the  existence  and 
value  to  be  accorded  pre-natal  life,  are  ques- 
tions, in  a  democracy,  that  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  must  not  be  fore- 
closed from  considering. 

Anyone  who  has  been  involved  In  this  con- 
troversy knows  only  too  well  that  no  subject 
generates  emotional  reaction  more  than 
abortion.  Each  side  views  the  other  as  mon- 
strously Inhuman  and  uncaring— and  thus 
demonstrates  that  each  side  does  care,  only 
from  a  different  perspective  and  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  values. 

Ironically,  support  for  protecting  endan- 
gered species  (the  famous  snail  darter,  for 
example)  is  a  constant  theme  in  Congress. 
"Save  the  Whale"  organizations  and  legisla- 
tion seeking  to  outlaw  the  trapping  of  wild 
animals  have  their  effective  spokesmen. 
Some  Congressmen  have  even  shared  an  Ice 
floe  with  baby  harp  seals  to  dramatize  their 
plight.  But,  strangely,  many  of  those  active 
in  the  cause  of  humane  treatment  for  ani- 
mals cannot  bring  themselves  to  much  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  endangered 
unborn. 

The  heart  of  this  issue,  of  course,  is  the 
humanity  of  the  unborn.  If  you  view  the 
fetus  as  a  blob  of  tissue,  a  sort  of  tumor, 
then  surely  it  is  disposable.  But  If  you  value 
the  fetus  as  a  pre-bom  child  and  respect 
human  life  as  the  ultimate  value,  all  other 
considerations  become  secondary.  Of  course 
one's  religious  views  can  have  an  Impact  on 
whether  the  pre-bom  ought  to  be  protected 
or  not.  Should  you  accept  the  notion  that 
we  humans  are  permitted  to  share  with  God 
as  co-creators  In  the  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race,  then  clearly  the  act  of  concep- 
tion (which  is  creation)  takes  on  a  special 
value. 

This  is  not  to  say  tha  many  persons  whose 
lives  embrace  religious  convictions  do  not 


support  abortion,  because  indeed  they  do. 
including  some  clergy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bernard  N.  Nathan- 
son,  M.D.,  an  admitted  atheist.  In  his  1979 
book  "Aborting  America""  relates  his  per- 
sonal Odyssey  from  being  a  prominent  abor- 
tionist to  becoming  a  pro-life  advocate.  He 
bases  his  present  conviction  that  abortion  is 
a  moral  wrong  on  the  Golden  Rule— the 
very  basis  for  a  civilized  society.  He  is 
unable  to  answer  the  question  as  to  why  he 
changed  so  dramatically  except  to  say.  as  a 
medical  doctor,  he  opened  his  mind  to  "the 
data  "  on  human  life,  and  its  beginnings. 

The  humanity  of  the  unborn  has  l>een 
called  the  "13th  floor  of  human  society." 
Everyone  really  knows  it's  there,  but  it  Is 
often  more  convenient  to  pretend  it's  not. 

Im  not  sure  I  want  to  passively  accept  a 
society  in  which  parents  have  been  told 
they  have  no  responsibility  toward  their 
unborn  children,  and  In  which  children  are 
told  they  have  no  responsibilities  toward 
their  parents.  This  doesn't  fit  my  definition 
of  the  carin«  humane  society  we  pretend  to 
be. 

The  views  expressed  41  years  ago  during 
World  War  II  by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Lee,  a  leader 
in  modem  obstetrical  practice,  which  were 
printed  In  the  1940  edition  of  the  Yearbook 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  are  more  rele- 
vant than  ever: 

"At  the  present  time,  when  rivers  of  blood 
and  tears  of  Innocent  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren are  flowing  In  most  parts  of  the  world. 
it  seems  almost  silly  to  be  contending  over 
the  right  to  life  of  an  unknowable  atom  of 
human  flesh  In  the  uterus  of  a  woman. 

"No.  it  is  not  silly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of 
transcendent  Importance  that  there  be  in 
this  chaotic  world  one  high  spot,  however 
small,  which  is  safe  against  the  deluge  of 
Inmiorallty  and  savagery  that  Is  sweeping 
over  us.  That  we.  the  medical  profession, 
hold  to  the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  and  of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual, even  though  unborn,  is  proof  that  hu- 
manity is  not  yet  lost ..." 

NOTES 

'  The  three  sections  are  quoted  from  the  text  of 
the  ciurent  Senate  version  (S.  1741).  re-Introduced 
by  Sen.  Helms  on  Oct.  IS.  1981:  they  differ  some- 
what In  lancuage  (but  little  In  content)  from  the 
original  versions  Introduced  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  tn 
the  Senate  (S.  1S8)  and  by  Rep.  Henry  Hyde  In  the 
House  (H.R.  900)  on  Jan.  19.  1981;  there  Is  also  an- 
other House  version  (H.R.  3336)  at  this  wrltlns.- 
Ed. 

"  The  Committee  Print  of  Sen.  East's  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  held  April  23-June  19,  1981.  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In  De- 
cember. 1981:  the  text  of  the  Committee  print  (sans 
dissenting  opinions).  Including  the  quotations  from 
medical  texts.  Is  reprinted  as  Appendix  A  In  this 
Issue.— Ed. 

■  The  Subcommittee  heard  much  testimony  In 
the  same  vein.  Dr.  Hymie  Oordon,  Professor  of 
Medical  Oenetlcs  and  physician  at  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
testified  that,  [tlhe  Individuality  of  the  unborn 
baby  Is  established  at  the  very  first  second  of  Its 
conception."  Later.  Dr.  Oordon  elaborated:  "...  I 
think  we  can  now  also  say  that  the  question  of  the 
beginning  of  life— when  life  begins— Is  no  longer  a 
question  for  theological  or  philosophical  dispute.  It 
Is  an  established  scientific  fact.  Theologians  and 
philosophers  may  go  on  to  debate  the  meaning  of 
life  or  the  purpose  of  life,  but  It  Is  an  established 
fact  that  all  life.  Including  human  life,  begins  at 
the  moment  of  conception." 

Later.  Dr.  Oordon  remarked:  'I  have  never  ever 
seen  In  my  own  scientific  reading,  long  before  I 
became  concerned  with  Issues  of  life  of  this  nature, 
that  anyone  has  ever  argued  that  life  did  not  begin 
at  the  moment  of  conception  and  that  It  was  a 
human  conception  If  It  resulted  from  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  hiunan  egg  by  a  human  sperm.  As  far  as 
I  know,  these  have  never  been  argued  against. ' 

Dr.  Mlchellne  Matthews-Roth,  a  principal  re- 
search associate  In  the  Department  of  Medicine  at 


the  Harvard  Medical  School,  after  reviewing  the 
scientific  literature  on  the  question  of  when  the  life 
of  a  human  being  begins,  concluded  her  statement 
with  these  words: 

"So.  In  summary,  it  is  Incorrect  to  say  that  biolog- 
ical data  cannot  l>e  decisive.  In  biology,  as  In  any 
other  branch  of  science,  experiments  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  many  different  workers  using  many 
different  species  of  organisms  do.  indeed,  prove 
that  a  particular  biological  finding  is  true. 

'And.  so  it  is  with  the  biological  finding  that  an 
organism  reproducing  by  sexual  reproduction  starts 
its  life  as  one  cell— the  zygote— and  throughout  Its 
existence  belongs  to  the  species  of  Its  parents.  No 
experiments  have  disproved  this  finding. 

"So.  therefore,  it  Is  scientifically  correct  to  say 
that  an  Individual  human  life  begins  at  conception, 
when  egg  and  sperm  both  Join  to  form  the  zygote, 
and  that  this  developing  human  always  is  a 
member  of  our  species  In  all  stages  of  life." 

•  Robert  E.  Joyce.  "When  Does  a  Person  Begin?" 
from  "New  Perspectives  on  Abortion"  (Aletheia 
Books,  1981). 

>  Daniel  Callahan.  "Abortion,  Law.  Choice  and 
Morality"  (The  MacMlllan  Co.:  New  York.  1970). 
pp.  497-498. 

•  Letter  to  William  C.  Jarvls.  September  20.  1820, 
"The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson"  (Pord  ed. 
1899).  160. 

'  Letter  to  Judge  Roane.  September  6.  1819.  as 
quoted  by  Rep.  Philemon  Bliss.  Cong,  Globe.  35 
Cong..  2nd  Sess  (Feb.  7,  1859).  App.  7. 

■  "Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  11" 
(Richardson  ed.  1896).  576.  581-83. 

•  Elliot.  'Debates  of  the  Federal  Constitution  4" 
(1836).  549-50 

"•  "The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  I" 
(Basler  ed.  1953).  494.  516. 
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Presidents  5"  ( 1897).  9-10. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  CURRAN 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  district  attorney,  trial  lawyer, 
and  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body,  it  gives  me  a  special  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  man  who  this 
Sunday  will  receive  one  of  the  highest 
honors  a  layman  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  can  t)e  accorded.  Judge  Jim 
Curran  of  Pottsville,  former  member 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and 
president  judge  of  Schuylkill  County 
is  being  installed  in  the  Order  of  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  very  high  recog- 
nition from  his  Holiness,  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  The  formal  installation  of  the 
judge  into  this  order  will  come  Sunday 
afternoon.  Palm  Sunday,  at  Saint 
Catherine  of  Sienna  Cathedral  in  Al- 
lentown. 

Judge  Curran's  achievements  and 
successful  endeavors  are  many,  spread 
over  a  lifetime  of  outstanding  service 
to  his  profession,  the  court,  and  his 
fellowman.  He  attended  Kutztown 
State  Teachers  College,  graduating  in 
1922,  and  several  years  later  realized 
his  lifetime  desire  to  be  a  lawyer,  by 
working  his  way  through  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  graduating  in  1930. 
Seven  years  later,  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Schuykill 
County  Count  of  Common  Pleas,  serv- 
ing as  president  judge  from  1959  to  his 
retirement  in  1978. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  in  a 
host  of  community  boards  of  organiza- 
tions designed  to  aid  in  the  war  effort, 
including  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. His  several  years  of  exception- 
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al  service  earned  him  a  special  recogni- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the 
judge's  efforts  for  his  fellowman 
which  resulted  in  this  high  honor 
from  the  Papacy,  but  his  4  years  of 
leadership  as  chairman  and  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital  in  Pottsville  stand  chief 
among  them.  Under  his  tenure,  three 
major  multimillion-dollar  expansion 
projects  were  realized,  providing  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  commu- 
nity leadership  can  do.» 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  FREEZE 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  written  perhaps  the  most  compel- 
ling and  eloquent  statement  I  have 
seen  in  support  of  a  comprehensive, 
global  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  and  ne- 
gotiated mutual  weapons  reductions. 

His  article  was  published  In  the 
Simday,  March  21  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  I  am  submitting  that 
article  for  the  Record  and  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  (Mr.  Hatfield)  have 
brought  together  concerned  citizens. 
Members  of  Congress,  religious  and 
business  leaders,  and  past  government 
officials  in  a  unified  and  determined 
call  for  a  freeze  and  mutual  verifiable 
arms  reductions.  Their  resolution, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor,  car- 
ries an  urgent  call  for  immediate  arms 
reductions  from  Vermonters  and 
others  around  the  country,  to  the  very 
forefront  of  the  vitally  important  na- 
tional debate  on  arms  control. 

I  am  especiaUy  pleased  that  the  very 
issues  I  have  been  raising  for  years  in 
Vermont  and  around  the  country  have 
been  given  expression  in  this  resolu- 
tion—a resolution  so  sensible  and  im- 
portant that  it  has  stirred  many  who 
have  been  skeptical  in  the  past  of 
arms  talks  to  propose  freeze  alterna- 
tives, however  flawed  or  incomplete,  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  be  more  em- 
phatic in  urging  that  all  of  us  in  this 
body  give  serious  thought  to  the  ideas 
and  arguments  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  his  outstanding  article. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  21. 

1982] 

Cam  a  Freeze  Halt  the  Ndcleak  Asms  Race? 

(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

Washington.— The  Issue  of  arms  control- 
perhaps  the  most  critical  issue  of  our  time, 
or  of  all  time— has  now  reached  the  point  of 
stalemate.  Soviet  President  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev is  offering  a  self-serving  and  unaccept- 
able proposal  to  freeze  nuclear  weapons  In 
Europe  alone.  The  Reagan  Administration 
properly  rejects  that,  but  refuses  to  respond 
with  any  comprehensive  counteroffer.  At 
the  talks  on  Intermediate  weapons  in 
Europe,  the  Administration  has  put  forward 


a  plan  as  unacceptable  to  the  Soviets  as 
theirs  is  to  ours;  as  a  results,  the  talks  are 
stalled.  The  Reagan  Strategic  Arms-Reduc- 
tions Talks  (START)  on  strategic  weapons 
have  not  begun,  and  no  date  for  the  discus- 
sion has  been  set. 

Both  sides  are  engaging  in  a  dialogue  of 
the  deaf,  making  propaganda  Instead  of 
talking  peace.  In  the  meantime,  a  grass- 
roots movement  across  the  country,  reach- 
ing from  a  ballot  Initiative  In  California  to 
town  meetings  in  New  England,  has  called 
for  a  third  alternative  that  can  break  the 
deadlock.  That  alternative,  a  global  freeze 
on  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  sides,  has 
been  incorporated  Into  a  congressional  reso- 
lution, which  already  has  the  support  of  165 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
resolution  calls  both  for  a  global  freeze  and 
for  the  negotiation  of  reductions  in  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  weaponry. 

The  Administration  and  a  nimiber  of 
other  critics  have  reacted  Intensely  and 
often  Inaccurately  to  the  congressional  pro- 
posal, which  I  am  co-sponsoring  with  Re- 
publican Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 
It  is  important  to  make  clear  what  the  reso- 
lution does— and  does  not— mean. 

Pirst,  we  are  not  suggesting  a  continental 
freeze  in  Europe  alone.  That  is  the  Brezh- 
nev proposal— and  we  categorically  reject  it. 
We  favor  a  comprehensive  freeze.  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  sought  to  blur  the  dif- 
ference—and then  have  cited  a  range  of  con- 
flicting statistics  to  attack  our  resolution. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr. 
first  said  it  would  leave  the  United  States 
with  a  6  to  1  inferiority  In  Europe;  later,  the 
President  said  It  might  be  3  to  1.  It  is  baf- 
fling that  on  this  basic  question,  the  Admin- 
istration cannot  even  keep  its  numbers 
straight.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  2,004 
available  warheads  In  Europe,  and  we  have 
1,168.  This  does  not  count  other  American 
nuclear  forces  outside  of  Europe  and  at  sea, 
which  could  be  used  to  defend  the  NATO 
nations.  Is  the  Administration  suggesting 
that  it  would  not  call  on  these  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis?  Any  such  suggestion  would 
represent  a  fundamental  and  destabilizing 
change  in  American  policy. 

Second,  the  global  freeze  proposed  in  the 
congressional  resolution  would  not  consign 
the  United  States  to  a  position  of  global  in- 
feriority with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Admin- 
istration asserts  that  it  would,  but  advances 
no  proof.  Presidential  Counselor  Edwin 
Meese  III  has  likened  the  U.S.-Sovlet  nucle- 
ar balance  to  a  football  game  where  one  side 
Is  ahead  50-0.  But  the  analogy,  which  is 
wrong  even  as  it  applies  to  Europe,  is  very 
far  from  the  worldwide  reality.  The  more 
relevant  numbers  are  the  count  of  strategic 
nuclear  warheads:  this  coimtry  has  9,000 
and  the  Soviets  have  7,000.  They  are  ahead 
in  some  areas,  such  as  throw-weight;  we  are 
ahead  In  others,  such  as  sea-based  missiles. 
There  is,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  the 
atomic  age,  an  overall  nuclear  balance. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  a  theoretical 
and  exaggerated  "window  of  vulnerability, " 
we  should  focus  on  this  window  of  opportu- 
nity for  arms  control.  But  the  opportunity 
could  shatter  with  a  further  escalation  in 
weaponry.  Including  a  new  round  of  the  MX 
missile  and  the  B-1  bomber  on  our  side,  and 
new  generations  of  missiles  already  on  the 
Soviet  drawing  board.  Thus  a  freeze  makes 
not  only  common  sense,  but  strategic  sense. 
Por  example,  a  freeze  can  ensure  that  nucle- 
ar reductions  negotiated  in  the  future  will 
not  be  made  meaningless  by  the  develop- 
ment smd  deployment  of  new  and  destabiliz- 
ing weapons.  Together  a  freeze  and  reduc- 


tions will  move  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  run  the  arms  race  in  re- 
verse. By  combining  these  two  policies,  the 
freeze  resolution  goes  beyond  a  codification 
of  the  existing  nuclear  balance,  and  could 
move  us  quickly  toward  more  stable  deter- 
rence and  a  safer  world. 

Third,  despite  Administration  rhetoric 
claiming  that  our  protx)sal  does  not  go  far 
enough,  the  wording  of  the  resolution  plain- 
ly and  explicitly  calls  for  "mutual  and 
major  reductions"  in  existing  nuclear  stock- 
piles. Perhaps  the  President  has  not  reawl 
the  resolution  itself.  His  Administration 
pays  lip-service  to  reduction,  but  its  arms- 
control  policy  is  now  going  absolutely  no- 
where. Our  government  has  a  weapons 
policy,  a  massive  and  expensive  buildup,  but 
no  effective  peace  policy.  Today  the  two  su- 
perpowers have  in  their  possession  the 
equivalent  of  I  million  Hiroshima  bomt>s— 
nearly  four  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  presently  living  on  this 
planet.  A  freeze  would  be  a  first,  far-reach- 
ing step  in  the  thousand-mile  journey  to  re- 
ductions. Instead  of  piling  overkill  on  over- 
kill, why  not  start  with  a  freeze? 

Fourth,  our  proposal  is  not  based  on  trust 
for  the  Soviet  Union  or  tolerance  of  Soviet 
misdeeds  In  other  areas.  We  do  not  accept 
the  concept  of  Reverse  linkage— that  we 
must  accept  Soviet  repression  in  Poland  and 
elsewhere  in  order  to  coax  them  Into  arms 
control.  We  should  not  enter  upon  a  nuclear 
freeze  or  reductions  because  we  like  the  So- 
viets or  they  like  us,  but  because  both  of  us 
prefer  existence  to  extinction.  Every  meas- 
ure we  would  take  depends  on  strict  verifica- 
tion. And  our  resolution  does  not  call  for 
unilateral  action  but  for  mutual  agreement. 
It  will  not  weaken,  but  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses. Some  of  the  resources  that  are  freed 
can  be  reallocated  to  our  conventional  mili- 
tary forces,  which  Is  where  we  do  need  to  do 
more. 

Finally,  some  critics  have  suggested  that 
our  resolution  involves  a  dangerous  excess 
of  democracy— that  it  Invites  the  public  into 
a  debate  where  only  experts  dare  to  tread. 
We  do  not  share  the  notion  that  a  profes- 
sional elite  deserves  a  monopoly  on  what 
could  become  the  ultimate  Issue  of  personal 
survival  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
While  the  negotiators  have  been  debating 
the  nuclear  version  of  the  question  of  how 
many  tingels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a 
pin— which  is,  precisely  how  high  can  each 
side  make  the  rubble  bounce?— concerned 
citizens  have  developed  and  lobbied  for  a 
sane  alternative.  We  regard  it  as  a  strength 
of  our  system  that  free  men  and  women  can 
stand  up  and  speak  out.  They  have  offered  a 
proposal  in  the  American  free  marketplace 
of  ideas,  and  every  citizen  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
do  not  have  the  right  to  speak,  will  be  in 
their  debt  if  this  initiative  helps  to  postpone 
the  moment  of  humanity's  final  conflict. 

In  reality,  the  nuclear-freeze  resolution 
commands  support  not  only  in  Congress  and 
among  religious  and  business  leaders,  but 
among  many  past  officials  of  the  Defense 
and  State  departments.  They  have  seen  the 
nuclear  danger  up  close,  and  they  know  that 
a  freeze  followed  by  reductions  may  be  our 
last  great  chance  to  avert  the  last  great  war. 
They  know  that  we  are  rapidly  nearlng  the 
point  of  no  return  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Soon  both  sides  will  fear  that  the  other  has 
a  first-strike  capability  that  could  destroy 
its  deterrent.  Once  this  point  is  passed,  arms 
control  may  become  little  more  than  rule- 
making for  the  rearrangement  of  the  deck 
chairs  on  the  Titanic.  People  in  communi- 
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ties  across  America  have  seen  the  looming 
iceberg  and  they  hope  the  capUin  will  see  it 
too.  We  cannot  a/ford  to  live  in  a  world  of 
hair-trigger  nuclear  missiles,  where  human 
beings  will  have  only  minutes  to  decide 
whether  to  fire  them,  and  where  human 
error  could  launch  an  accidental  nuclear  ex- 
change. This  is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all:  it  is  a 
way  to  nuclear  death. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, apprehension  about  the  nuclear 
danger  has  stirred  our  own  nation  and 
strained  relations  with  our  NATO  allies. 
Both  the  Administration  and  the  Soviet 
leadership  deliver  speeches  about  nuclear 
disarmament,  while  each  relentlessly  pur- 
sues the  phantom  of  nuclear  advantage.  In 
the  words  of  my  colleague.  Sen.  Hatfield. 
"The  result  is  upward  arms  management 
rather  than  downward  arms  control.'  There 
is  broad  agreement  that  the  latest  Soviet 
proposal  for  a  limited  freeze  in  Europe  is 
unequal  and  unacceptable.  But  there  is  also 
an  urgent  need  to  challenge  the  Soviets  to 
go  further,  to  freeze  more,  to  take  a  bigger 
step  back  from  the  brink.  With  the  world 
trapped  between  the  seemingly  irreconcila- 
ble positions  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Kremlin,  only  the  emerging  Initiative  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  reductions  can  break  the 
deadlock  that  consistently  defeats  the 
chance  for  a  sUble  peace.* 


WHY  NATO  DOESN'T  WORK 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
many  questions  are  raised  today  rela- 
tive to  NATO,  why  it  works  at  all.  why 
it  does  not  work  better,  and  where  our 
responsibilities  lie  in  the  matter.  Dr. 
Ronald  Nairn,  a  New  Zealander  who  is 
now  an  American  citizen,  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  I  have  ever 
met  concerning  matters  of  the  world, 
has  written  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Friday,  March  26 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
title.  "Why  NATO  Doesn't  Work." 
should  invoke  the  interest  of  all  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
ask  that  the  article  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  article  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows: 

Why  NATO  DocsN'T  Work 
(By  Ronald  C.  Nairn) 

The  de  facto  dissolution  of  NATO  pro- 
ceeds, but  the  wrong  reasons  are  being  given 
for  the  event.  Whether  Western  Europe  is 
or  is  not  pulling  its  weight  is  not  the  cause. 
Neither  is  the  European  peace  movement, 
even  that  small  part  of  it  known  to  be 
acting  at  the  behest  of  the  Soviets.  Nor 
should  the  economic  and  cultural  attrac- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Basin  be  construed  as  a 
strategic  sUtemative  to  NATO.  Isolationists 
no  doubt  abound,  but  isolationism  is  not  a 
coherent  alternative  strategy  for  the  U.S. 

The  core  reason  for  the  unworkability  of 
NATO  is  this:  For  better  or  worse  only  a  su- 
perpower can  "balance"  another  8uperi)ow- 
er.  And  in  a  real  alliance,  a  superpower 
cannot  behave  as  a  superpower. 

An  alliance  presupposes  an  approximate 
equality  of  relationships  between  sovereign 
states.  If  it  is  to  have  a  working  life,  an  alli- 
ance presupposes  that  each  member's  voice 
has  due  weight  because  each  member  has 
not  only  affinity  of  Interest,  but  the  means 
to  discharge  Its  responsibility  effectively. 
Effective  alliances  are  rare  in  history,  and 
they  are  short-lived. 


We  shouldn't  make  the  mistake  of  confus- 
ing alliances  with  empire,  either.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  is  an  empire.  By  its  charter, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  is  a  series  of  bilateral  rela- 
tionships between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
pact  members.  In  operation,  the  pact  is  po- 
litical and  territorial  dominion  by  a  central 
authority.  Soviet  action  in  East  Germany  in 
1953.  In  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  and  in 
Poland  today  Illustrates  the  point.  The 
Brezhnev  Doctrine,  conferring  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  the  right  to  "defend  socialism" 
on  the  merits  of  the  Soviet  Politburo's  Judg 
ment.  currently  sanctifies  the  empire's  ra- 
tionale. 

But  the  decay  of  the  Soviet  empire,  which 
probably  began  as  far  back  as  the  Kronstadt 
Naval  Revolt  of  1921,  may  be  slow.  The  tui- 
cient  process  of  unregenerate  use  of  terror 
is  now  supported  by  modem  technology, 
which  may  delay  decay. 

NATO  can't  function  as  an  empire,  least 
of  all  under  the  aegis  of  the  U.S.  constitu- 
tionally, politically  and  culturally.  Ameri- 
cans are  incapable  of  making  an  empire 
function  and  the  NATO  members  wouldn't 
accept  such  an  American  role  In  any  case. 
So  we  come  back  to  the  alliance,  a  configu- 
ration, it  is  suggested,  that  is  unworkable. 

DENIGRATING  ITS  TROI  STATUS 

A  superpower  cannot  hold  together  an  al- 
liance (as  opposed  to  an  empire),  especially 
during  an  extended  peace.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  superpower  continuously  deni- 
grates its  true  status.  Its  overweening  pres- 
ence, especially  in  decision  making,  must  be 
constantly  adjusted  downwards  to  preserve 
alliance  "unity. " 

If  the  superpower  dominates  overtly  (as  it 
in  reality  does),  it  is  said  to  "overreact";  it  is 
"reckless."  But  if  the  superpower  operates 
at  low  key,  it  "lacks  credibility."  As  the  su- 
perpower backs  and  fills,  it  is  criticized  for 
"vacillation, "  and  not  having  a  "coherent 
policy. "  All  these  charges  have  validity  and 
can't  be  answered  within  any  configuration 
NATO  can  devise. 

Within  the  larger  context  of  world  strate- 
gy the  U.S.  and  NATO  do  not  have  a  funda- 
mental common  goal.  NATO  is  concerned 
with  the  security  of  Europe.  But  the  U.S., 
whether  it  likes  It  or  not,  is  completely  In- 
volved In  the  security  of  the  world,  a  world 
In  which  Europe  is  but  a  single,  albeit  Im- 
portant, element. 

There  is  an  ancient  foreign-policy  maxim 
suggesting  it  is  vital  that  Western  Europe 
not  fall  under  the  domination  of  one  power. 
This  is  basically  a  British  concept.  It  makes 
sense  for  them.  Today,  however,  this  con- 
cept, though  Important,  hardly  has  vital  sig- 
nificance for  the  U.S.  The  most  ardent  mili- 
tarist would  agree  with  the  most  ardent  pac- 
ifist that  the  vital  element  of  military  domi- 
nation today  is  the  "overkill "  potential  of 
nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
each  with  worldwide  applications  that 
belong  solely  to  the  two  superpowers.  Thus 
the  old  idea  of  fixed,  vital  geographic  re- 
gions takes  on  a  different  meaning. 

Today's  vital  region  for  the  U.S.  Is  not 
even  the  Panama  Canal.  It  Is  the  security  of 
NORAD  (the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command).  SAC  bases,  logistic  support  for 
missile  submarines,  airborne  command  posts 
and  the  like.  An  overall  territory  as  vital 
gives  way  to  a  condition  that  is  vital,  and 
that  condition  Is  first  to  deter  and  in  the 
event  respond  to  the  capacity  of  the  USSR 
to  destroy  the  U.S.  or  vice  versa.  Of  these 
two  conditions,  immunity  from  nuclear 
blackmail  is  probably  the  more  Important. 
Thus  the  critical  conditions  of  deterring  nu- 
clear war  or  preventing  nuclear  blackmail 


(we  cannot  talk  of  "winning "  a  nuclear  war 
because  no  one  knows  how  to  define  such  a 
victory)  is  the  indispensable  definition  of  a 
superpower.  The  integrity  of  European  ge- 
ography Is  not  singularly  important  to  this 
condition.  It  is  certainly  not  vital.  And  no 
amount  of  tinkering  with  NATO  will  alter 
this  fact.  Indeed  NATO  (and  alliances  in 
general)  tends  to  exacerbate  today's  danger 
by  multiplying  the  ways  war  could  start 
without  offering  the  means  for  tomorrow's 
commensurate  benefit:  deterring  nuclear 
war  and  preventing  nuclear  blackmail. 

Beyond  tying  the  U.S.  to  a  fixed  geo- 
graphic area,  10  other  nations  have  none  of 
America's  superpower  responsibilities  and 
have  dissimilar  global  interests,  if  any.  The 
allies  are  bound  to  the  U.S.  by  a  treaty  that 
says  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all. 
The  presence  on  European  soil  of  350,000 
U.S.  troops  plus  a  "tactical"  nuclear  force  is 
a  trigger  that  could  fire  the  nuclear  cannon 
In  a  bewildering  variety  of  scenarios— none 
of  which  need  be  related  to  the  vital  con- 
cerns of  the  U.S.  The  future  offers  a  worse 
scenario.  As  NATO  deteriorates.  U.S.  forces 
will  ultimately  become  hostages  to  the 
USSR:  they  wiU  be  a  tripwire  potentially 
able  to  invoke  a  war  which,  in  Europe 
anyway,  will  be  lost.  Only  the  naive  would 
assume  that  the  USSR,  or  the  West  Europe- 
ans themselves,  will  not  exploit  this  situa- 
tion. 

But  the  most  pertinent  argument  against 
U.S.  Involvement  in  NATO  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous. Thirty-five  years  after  World  War  II. 
Europe  is  capable  of  looking  after  Itself. 
Western  Europe  has  approximately  250  mil- 
lion vigorous  Inhabitants  possessing  sophis- 
ticated technology,  excellent  management 
skills,  a  capacity  for  capital  formation  and  a 
claim  to  some  mutuality  of  Interests.  Uni- 
fied they  match  about  80  million  Russians 
plus  about  170  million  disparate  peoples 
under  Russian  rule.  It  is  appropriate  to 
Western  Europeans  to  forge  an  alliance 
among  themselves.  Assuming  good  bilateral 
relations  between  America  and  Europe's  na- 
tions, it  Is  in  the  Europeans'  Interest  to  con- 
trol and  direct  their  own  affairs  and  free 
the  U.S.  for  a  true  global  role. 

RIALITIBS  DO  NOT  GO  AWAY 

Whether  the  U.S.  can  reorder  its  imagina- 
tion to  play  a  global  role  is  obviously  open 
to  question.  So  Is  the  capacity  of  Europe  to 
accept  new  responsibilities.  But  potential 
deficiencies  do  not  make  realities  go  away. 

In  1514,  Henry  VIII  pioneered  England's 
new  navy.  It  began  a  revolution  In  naval  ar- 
chitecture, in  navigation,  in  fire  power  and 
other  technological  changes.  Allied  to  this 
came  gallant  seamanship  and  a  rethinking 
of  strategy  that  came  to  its  first  realization 
in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Whether  the  geo- 
politics of  the  world  changed  for  better  or 
worse  is  not  the  question.  Change  came  in 
full  drama,  but  It  took  three  centuries. 

Over  this  past  quarter  of  a  century,  not 
only  has  the  nature  of  military  and  strate- 
gic change  been  extraordinary  in  effect,  but 
the  rate  of  change  bewilders  those  who  will 
not  face  its  meaning.  Today  NATO  has  been 
superseded  by  such  change.  NATO  now  re- 
sembles an  automobile  to  which  has  been 
attached  a  giant  tractor  wheel. 

In  a  global  sense,  it  is  only  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idea  of  liberty,  rooted  in 
Europe  and  viable  in  America,  that  offers 
practical  circumstances  to  some  billions  of 
humanity  for  the  realization  of  their  mate- 
rial development.  Both  Ehirope  and  the  U.S. 
would  be  true  to  the  best  in  their  traditions 
by  seizing  the  opportunity  to  form  a  new  re- 
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lationship  that  provides  each  with  auton- 
omy to  act  without  the  constraints  one  im- 
poses on  the  other. 

The  direct  Interests  of  Americans,  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  of  others  who  need  liberty  to 
pursue  the  civilizing  process,  demand  that 
NATO  be  rethought.  The  pursuit  of  liberty 
demands  that  America  extricate  itself  from 
the  NATO  bog  and  involve  itself  with  strat- 
egies related  to  all  the  world.  In  turn, 
Europe  should  recognize  that  the  Amerian 
superpower  can  remain  a  good  friend  and 
supporter  even  as  it  withdraws  from  being  a 
formal,  difficult  ally.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  received  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  or  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act. 
those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  notifications  have 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  no- 
tifications at  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229 
Dirksen  Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 

DZTENSI  SlCTTRITY 

Assistance  Agency. 
Wathington,  D.C.,  AprU  1. 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-0093  l/82ct. 

Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Lioon, 
Acting  Director. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

WashingtoTi,  D.C,  March  29,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12515/81ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  On 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director.0 


POLISH  CRISIS 


DEATH  OF  SILVESTRE  ACOSTA 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  educator  and  community 
leader  in  Detroit  Mich..  Silvestre 
Acosta.  Silvestre  was  truly  a  man  of 
his  community,  and  the  sensitivity, 
kindness,  and  compassion  that  he 
showed  toward  his  neighbors  will  long 
be  remembered.  He  worked  in  quiet 
ways  to  better  the  lives  of  people 
around  him;  he  possessed  the  tenacity 
and  courage  to  strive  for  goals  others 
thought  unattainable.  His  positive  out- 
look, spirit,  and  devotion  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  and  his  loss  is  a 
loss  to  us  all.  Silvestre  left  his  mark  on 
many  people  and  programs,  especially 
in  the  area  of  bilingual  education.  In 
his  honor,  the  name  of  a  local  publica- 
tion has  been  changed  to  the  "Sil- 
vestre Acosta  Bilingual  Resource 
Center  Newsletter."  and  I  ask  that  a 
tribute  that  appeared  In  that  newslet- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Death  or  Su.vx8TRE  Acosta 

The  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Silvestre  Acosta 
on  February  31,  1982,  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  all  Detroit  Public  Schools'  employees,  but 
none  greater  than  to  members  of  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Community  of  Region  Two. 
Mr.  Acosta  was  well  known  to  administra- 
tors and  school  staff  In  the  Region  for  his 
dedication  to  securing  a  quality  educational 
program  for  bilingual  youngsters. 

Mr.  Acosta  began  his  career  In  Detroit  In 
September  of  1969.  For  the  next  ten  years 
he  was  a  teacher  at  the  Webster  Elementary 
School.  In  March  of  1979,  he  was  promoted 
to  Junior  Administrative  Assistant  and,  in 
that  capacity,  ser\'ed  as  the  coordinator  for 
the  Bilingual  Education  Program  in  Region 
Two  and  as  administrative  head  of  the  Ben- 
nett Bilingual  Resource  Center. 

A  pioneer  in  bilingual  education  at  the 
state  level,  he  helped  esUbllsh  the  Webster 
Bilingual  Program  In  1971  and  spearheaded 
the  effort  to  get  what  Is  now  Public  Act  294 
passed  in  1974,  thereby  requiring  bilingual 
education  programs  In  state  schools. 

Mr.  Acosta's  devotion  to  the  bilingual  stu- 
dents in  Region  Two  will  long  be  remem- 
bered.* 


•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
4  months  have  passed  since  martial 
law  was  imposed  in  Poland,  and  inter- 
nal repression  of  the  Polish  people 
continues.  Thousands  of  Poles  are  still 
being  held  against  their  will,  and  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  spotlight- 
ed the  tales  of  brutalitv  which  are  now 
filtering  through  to  the  West.  I  ask 
that  this  article,  "Prom  Polish  Intern- 
ment Prisons.  Tales  of  Brutality."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

From  Polish  Internment  I>risons.  Tales  or 
Brutality 

(By  John  Damton) 

Warsaw.  March  31.— One  day  this  week, 
letters  written  by  martial  law  detainees 
were  tossed  out  of  the  upper  Hoots  of  a 
prison  in  the  northern  Polish  town  of  Ilawa 
and  fluttered  down  across  the  gray,  barbed- 
wire  topped  wall  onto  the  streets.  They  de- 
scribed a  brutal  assault  inside  the  prison 
last  Thursday. 

The  letters  said  that  50  to  60  guards  went 
on  a  rampage  around  7  p.m..  opening  cells 
on  an  entire  floor  and  beating  every  prison- 
er they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
guards  appeared  to  be  dnink  or  drugged, 
the  letters  said,  and  were  operating  under 
orders  of  a  captain  and  the  deputy  warden. 

Altogether,  about  70  internees  were 
beaten,  four  of  them  seriously  enough  to  re- 
quire hospitalization,  which  was  denied  to 
them  at  first. 

The  letters  ask  anyone  who  finds  them  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Primate,  Archbishop  Jozef  Glemp, 
and  to  the  public. 

"Our  personal  safety  is  not  assured,"  one 
letter  said.  "We  can  be  dragged  out  of  our 
beds  at  night  and  beaten." 

internees  start  hunger  strike 

The  Internees,  believed  to  number  149, 
began  a  hunger  strike  on  Saturday,  demand- 
ing an  investigation  by  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice with  the  participation  of  the  episcopate 
and  the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  brutality  at  Ilawa,  the  second  such  in- 
cident there.  Is  not  an  isolated  case.  More 
and  more  instances  of  beatings  of  Internees 
are  coming  to  light  in  Interviews  with  re- 
leased detainees,  family  members  of  people 
still  interned  and  political  activists.  Many  of 
the  Incidents  are  known  to  the  church. 

On  Jan.  19  at  Zaleze  prison  near  Rzeszow. 
internees  were  beaten  and  then  punished  by 
being  put  in  isolation  cells.  One  of  the  most 
severely  injured  was  Zygmunt  Leszyk  from 
Cracow.  Little  is  luiown  about  what  sparked 
the  Incident,  but  the  prison,  which  con- 
tained about  250  Internees,  was  apparently 
the  scene  of  a  demonstration.  Recently  four 
Internees  were  formally  placed  under  arrest 
and  stood  trial  on  charges  of  organizing  pro- 
tests. The  trial  was  suspended  when  one  of 
the  defendants  was  found  physically  unfit. 

A  dispute  leads  to  BEATnfGS 

On  Feb.  13  at  Wierzchowo.  a  prison  for 
young  offenders.  32  internees  were  beaten 
inside  their  cells  by  riot  police  units  called 
Zomo.  The  repression,  said  to  be  well 
planned  and  coordinated,  apparently  grew 
out  of  a  dispute  that  began  when  some  in- 
ternees refused  to  leave  their  cells  during  a 
search  because,  they  insisted,  they  had  the 
right  to  be  present  while  their  personal  be- 
longings were  examined. 
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On  Feb.  13,  an  undetermined  number  of 
Internees  were  beaten  at  a  prison  in  Nysa 
because  they  persisted  in  singing  songs  and 
lighting  candles  in  their  cells  to  protest 
martial  law.  Among  those  hurt  were  M.  Ra- 
dajewslci  and  Lothan  Herbst,  who  heads  the 
Wroclaw  branch  of  the  writers'  union. 

On  Feb.  16.  two  internees  at  Ilawa.  identi- 
fied only  by  their  last  names,  Pagacz  and 
Adamek,  were  beaten  when  they  refused  to 
leave  their  cells. 

Sometime  in  mid-February.  Zbigniew  Se- 
kulski,  a  young  songwriter  and  activist  who 
has  collected  information  for  Amnesty 
International,  the  rights  group,  was  beaten 
in  a  prison  at  Lowicz.  Other  internees  said 
that,  when  he  refused  to  remove  a  Solidari- 
ty button,  he  was  taken  into  a  corridor. 
They  heard  screams  and  then  he  was  held 
for  a  few  days  in  a  single  cell.  When  re- 
turned, he  complained  of  pains  in  his  ribs. 

In  the  basement  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  special  Zomo  police  in  Katowice,  numer- 
ous internees  were  beaten  before  being  sent 
to  other  detention  centers,  according  to  sev- 
eral reports.  Among  them  were  miners  who 
participated  in  the  strike  at  the  Piast  mine 
in  the  days  after  the  imposition  of  martial 
law.  Two  of  those  most  seriously  hurt  were 
Jozef  Bocian  and  Jerzy  Orzebleluch.  a 
member  of  the  suspended  farmers'  union. 

Only  in  recent  weeks  was  it  discovered 
that  16  internees  were  still  being  held  in  the 
police  station.  Bishop  Herbert  Bednorz  of 
Katowice  has  asked  permission  to  enter  the 
building. 

Many  of  the  beatings  appear  to  stem  from 
disputes  over  the  interpretation  of  regula- 
tions, since  internees  are  supposed  to  have 
special  privileges  such  as  unlocked  cell 
doors,  denied  to  criminals.  In  some  cases, 
the  internees  have  kept  up  their  spirits  by 
group  singing— with  lyrics  that  mock  the 
Government  or  the  Soviet  Union— and  this 
grates  on  the  guards  and  prison  wardens. 
Sometimes  a  crowd  outside  the  prison  joins 
in  the  singing. 

"I  think  the  tensions  were  deliberately  in- 
troduced by  the  authorities, "  said  one  man 
released  from  Grodkow  prison,  outside  of 
Wroclaw.  He  said  the  cell  doors  were  opened 
on  Christmas  and  were  then  abruptly 
closed,  with  searches,  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

"Over  a  loudspeaker  they  warned  us 
against  group  singing. "  he  said.  "So  we  all 
started  singing.  To  try  and  break  it  up— be- 
cause it  was  synchronized— they  took  away 
our  watches,  but  we  used  the  time  signals 
over  the  loudspeakers  as  a  cue.  Then  came 
the  announcement  of  punishments — no 
walks,  no  letters,  no  parcels,  no  visits.  We 
answered  with  a  prison  orchestra— spoons 
on  tin  plates  and  cups  against  the  bars." 

"SEA  or  ONirORMS"  IN  CORRIDOR 

Suddenly,  he  said,  the  doors  were  flung 
open  and  there  was  "a  sea  of  uniforms." 
hundreds  of  Zomo  policemen  lining  the  cor- 
ridors and  equipped  for  battle,  with  hel- 
mets, plastic  shields  and  visors,  and  trun- 
cheons. A  confrontation  was  put  off. 
through  negotiation,  although  the  negotia- 
tors had  nervous  moments  walking  through 
a  phalanx  of  cursing  policemen. 

They  kept  muttering  how  much  they 
would  love  to  kick  our  butts. "  the  former  in- 
ternee said. 

The  authorities  are  sensitive  to  charges 
that  internees,  who  now  numljer  3.600,  are 
being  mistreated.  The  Government  has  de- 
picted internment  as  a  kind  of  forced  stay  In 
a  guest  house,  emphasizing  that  the  Intern- 
ees are  not  subject  to  the  prison  regime  un- 
dergone by  common  criminals.  The  condi- 
tions  are  checked   periodically   by   delega- 


tions from  Parliament,  the  church  and  the 
International  Red  Cross,  officials  say. 

Officials  who  have  called  In  Western  cor- 
respondents to  complain  about  dispatches 
on  Internment  conditions  have  said  that 
there  may  well  have  been  one  or  two  In- 
stances in  which  zealous  guards  exceeded 
their  orders.  But  they  insist  that  the  basic 
policy  is  to  treat  internees  as  humanely  as 
possible.* 


AMBASSADOR  THEODORE  E. 
CUMMINGS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  late  yesterday  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tria, Theodore  E.  Cummings. 

Ambassador  Cummings'  lifetime 
dedication  to  humanitarian  endeavors, 
the  arts,  public  service  to  his  commu- 
nity and  most  recently  as  the  Presi- 
dent's representative  to  Austria  are  an 
outstanding  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow. 

Ambassador  Cummings'  personal 
dealings  with  people  was  also  reflec- 
tive of  his  gentle  manner  and  innate 
kindness.  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family  and  many 
friends  of  Ambassador  Cimunings. 
Their  loss  is  shared  by  the  entire 
Nation.* 


WEAPONS  TESTING 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
during  hearings  on  defense  procure- 
ment in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  I  expressed  concern 
about  problems  with  weapons  and 
equipment  made  available  to  American 
military  personnel  in  the  field. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  highly 
publicized  weapons  fsdlures  was  that 
of  the  M-16  rifle.  We  know  now  that 
we  were  sending  Army  soldiers  into 
battle  in  Vietnam  with  a  rifle  that  had 
a  very  high  failure  rate.  In  James  Pal- 
lows'  book.  "National  Defense,"  the 
entire  history  of  the  development  of 
the  M-16  has  been  presented. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  $1.6  trillion 
5-year  defense  buildup.  Very  little  at- 
tention, however,  has  been  paid  to  the 
testing  and  evaluation  of  these  new 
weapons  systems.  It  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  much  we  want;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  well  our  weapons  are 
going  to  work  in  the  field,  in  realistic 
testing  environments. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  In  Reason 
magazine,  April  1982,  by  Dina  Rasor 
entitled  "We  Pay  for  Duds:  How  the 
Pentagon  Cheats  on  Weapons  Test- 
ing." I  encourage  all  Senators  to  take 
a  close  look  at  this  article. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  In  the 
last  few  months  of  my  concern  about 
the  illusion  of  strength  that  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  trying  to 
create.  We  are  now  living  in  a  military 
world  of  computer  simulations  and  pa- 
perwork armies,  and  if  we  are  truly 


going  to  commit  ourselves  and  our  na- 
tional resolve  to  a  renewed  military 
buildup,  then  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  follow  closely  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  these  new 
weapons  systems  to  insure  that  in  the 
future  we  are  providing  our  young 
fighting  men  and  women  with  reliable 
and  trustworthy  weapons. 

I  believe  this  matter  requires  con- 
gressional attention  and  I  will  be  de- 
veloping appropriate  comments  and 
proposals  to  address  this  problem  in 
the  Congress  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Ms.  Rasor's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows; 
We  Pay  roR  Duds:  How  the  Military 
Cheats  on  Weapons  Testing 
(By  Dina  Rasor) 

We  will  never  know  how  many  Americans 
killed  In  Vietnam  were  lost  due  to  enemy 
fire  or  to  the  politics  of  the  Pentagon  bu- 
reaucracy. We  do  know  that  the  Army  sent 
soldiers  to  Vietnam  luiowing  that  their  most 
commonly  used  weapon,  the  M-16  rifle, 
would  fail.  And  the  Pentagon  sent  to  Viet- 
nam a  tank,  the  Sheridan  M-SSl,  that  was 
giving  the  Army  serious  difficulties. 

The  unreliability  of  the  M-16  rifle  had 
been  thoroughly  established  and  document- 
ed in  field  tests  at  Ford  Ord  In  1965.  Even 
though  the  solution  was  a  simple  change  of 
powder,  the  Army  sent  the  unfixed  rifle  to 
Vietnam.  There  It  Jammed  frequently 
enough  In  combat  to  induce  soldiers  to  write 
to  their  parents,  girlfriends,  and  members  of 
Congress  to  complain  at>out  their  rifles  and 
about  their  buddies  dying  with  Jammed 
rifles  in  their  hands.  After  numerous  lives 
were  lost  because  of  this  failure.  Congress 
held  extensive,  yet  not  well  publicized,  hear- 
ings on  the  tragedy. 

Paul  Hoven,  a  helicopter  pilot  in  Vietnam 
claims  that  he  ""never  recalled  seeing  a  cap- 
tured Viet  Cong  using  an  M-16."  although 
the  Viet  Cong  would  use  all  types  of  old  cap- 
tured World  War  II  rifles.  He  saw  the  rifle 
Jam  "all  the  time"'  in  use  by  his  door  gun- 
ners, the  crew  covering  the  sides  of  the  hell- 
copters  from  attack.  He  himself  used  a  cap- 
tured Viet  Cong  rifle  rather  than  risk  his 
life  with  a  Jamming  M-16. 

If  Hoven  had  been  a  tank  commander  in  a 
Sheridan  M-551  light  tank,  he  would  have 
felt  no  safer.  According  to  the  first  official 
report  on  the  tank.  It  had  16  major  equip- 
ment failures.  123  circuit  failures.  41  weap- 
ons misfires,  140  ammunition  ruptures,  and 
25  engine  replacements.  For  the  tank's  main 
gun.  the  Army  used  a  "caseless"  ammuni- 
tion that  was  unsuited  to  the  high  humidity 
In  that  part  of  the  world,  so  giinpowder 
would  sprinkle  dowrr  inside  the  tank  around 
the  soldier's  feet— a  problem  that  could 
make  the  tank  a  rolling  bomb  during  enemy 
fire. 

Like  the  M-16.  the  Sheridan  was  exten- 
sively tested  before  It  was  sent  to  Vietnam. 
The  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
listed  numerous  combat  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness problems,  yet  It  continued  to  roll 
off  the  production  lines.  The  program  was 
termed  a  "'billion  dollar  boo-boo"  by  Rep. 
Samuel  Stratton  (D— N.Y.)  after  an  inten- 
sive investigation  In  1969,  again  prompted 
by  soldiers'  complaints  from  Vietnam. 

In  the  years  since  the  Vietnam  war.  there 
have  been  many  in-depth  analyses  of  the 
"lessons"    in    foreign    policy    and    national 
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character  learned  by  the  United  States. 
Sadly,  a  lesson  of  vital  importance  to  our 
future  national  security  has  been  over- 
looked or  covered  up:  why  the  Vietnam  war 
was  full  of  examples  of  weapons  failures 
and  unrealistic  weapon  systems  that  cost  in 
tax  money,  unfulfilled  military  missions, 
and  our  soldiers'  lives. 

What  is  supposed  to  protect  the  soldier 
and  the  taxpayer  from  a  ""dream  weapon" 
that  falls  miserably  in  the  real  world?  The 
Pentagon  calls  It  ""operational  testing"— a 
series  of  realistic  battlefield  tests  meant  to 
weed  out  turkeys  before  they  reach  the  sol- 
dier in  the  field.  But  It  was  deficiencies  in 
operational  testing  that  kept  the  Vietnam 
weapons  failures  from  being  caught.  In  spite 
of  countless  lives  lost  and  weeks  upon  weeks 
of  congressional  hearings  and  repeated  criti- 
cal reports  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  those  deficiencies  still  exist  today. 

HOW  DO  YOn  BUY  A  WEAPON? 

As  a  defense  "ombudsman"  for  a  nonprof- 
it taxpayer  organization.  I  have  had  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  see  what  drives  the 
Pentagon  and  Congress  to  continue  to  buy 
and  use  weapons  that  wUl  fail.  I  first 
became  acutely  aware  of  this  problem  while 
investigating  the  Army's  new  main  battle 
tank,  the  M-1.  One  could  hardly  find  a  more 
revealing  case  study  of  the  way  operational 
testing  has  been  so  deformed  by  the  Penta- 
gon bureaucracy  and  porkbarrel  pressures 
that  soldiers  continue  to  end  up  with  weap- 
ons that  will  fail  them  on  a  battlefield. 

The  process  the  Pentagon  uses  to  procure 
our  weapons  Is  an  enormous  bureaucratic 
mass,  full  of  charts,  chains  of  command,  and 
acronyms.  But  in  a  simplifled  form,  the 
basic  components  of  buying  a  weapon  are 
these: 

First,  after  a  service  (Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force)  decides,  with  congressional  approval, 
to  build  a  weapon,  a  program  manager  Is  se- 
lected. He  sets  up  an  office  with  a  staff  of 
perhaps  200  to  500  people  in  the  research 
and  development  command  of  the  service  to 
implement  the  development  and  production 
of  the  new  weapon. 

At  "milestone"  points  scheduled  by  each 
service,  it  is  decided  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue with  the  weapon.  At  Milestone  I.  the 
initial  decision  to  begin  the  program  is 
made.  Between  Milestone  I  and  II.  advanced 
development  begins,  with  separate  compo- 
nents of  the  weapon  being  developed  at  the 
same  time.  At  Milestone  II,  the  issue  is 
whether  to  proceed  into  '"full-scale  engi- 
neering development"  (usually  a  billion-dol- 
lars-plus commitment).  Pew  weapons  are 
ever  cancelled  once  full-scale  engineering 
development  is  approved.  Between  Mile- 
stone II  and  III.  the  prototypes  are  rede- 
signed and  tested  to  provide  the  basis  for  a 
production  decision.  At  Milestone  III.  the 
service  decides  whether  to  engage  In  limited 
production  and  further  R&D  or  to  proceed 
to  full  production  of  the  weapon. 

The  milestone  decisions  are  made  in  each 
service  by  a  council  representing  several  ap- 
propriate commands.  Those  decisions  are  re- 
viewed by  DSARC.  the  Pentagon's  Defense 
System  Acquisition  Review  Council. 

Where  does  testing  of  weapons  fit  in  the 
milestone  maze?  There  are  two  types  of  test- 
ing, developmental  and  operational.  This  is 
how  Russell  Murray,  former  head  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  described  the  difference  between 
them  to  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  October  1981: 

"The  object  of  developmental  testing  is  to 
find  out  whether  a  new  weapon  meets  Its 
technical  specifications.  The  object  of  oper- 


ational testing  is  to  find  out  If  the  weapon- 
even  if  it  does  meet  its  specs  [specifica- 
tionsl- will  really  be  useful  in  combat. 

"Developmental  testing  is  conducted  by 
highly  trained  scientists,  technicians,  and 
specialists  under  tightly  controlled,  labora- 
tory-like conditions.  Operational  testing  is 
conducted  out  in  the  field  by  run-of-the-mill 
servicemen  under  conditions  simulating  war- 
time as  closely  as  possible." 

So  It  is  the  operational  tests  that  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  soldier  from  exotic- 
weapon  nightmares.  After  Milestone  II  and 
the  full-scale  engineering  decision,  oper- 
ational testing  should  be  more  important 
than  developmental  testing  and  should  be 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  any  production 
decisions. 

But  when  we  move  out  of  the  Ideal  world 
of  chains  of  command  and  reporting  chan- 
nels and  decision  schedules,  we  find  that  the 
system  doesn't  work  as  It's  supposed  to.  In 
the  real  world  of  politics  and  bureaucracy 
and  porkbarrel.  It  is  doing  no  better  than  It 
did  with  the  Vietnam  era's  M-16  and  Sheri- 
dan tank.  The  system  is  still  promoting  ex- 
pensive and  ineffective  weapons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  soldiers. 

David  Hackworth.  a  former  full  colonel  in 
the  Army  who  served  in  Vietnam  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  Army's  top  counterin- 
surgency  experts,  recently  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  new  generation  of 
weapons: 

"My  bet,  unless  cooler  heads  prevail,  is 
that  during  the  next  five  years  America  will 
spend  $1.5  trillion  replacing  Vietnam  era 
Junk  with  a  new  generation  of  Junk.  It  will 
be  more  wonder  Junk— the  latest  marvels  of 
the  dreamers  and  schemers.  The  kind  of 
Junk  that  the  military  has  been  saddled 
with  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  ..."  As 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  pon- 
ders such  difficult  problems  as  the  B-1 
bomber  program  versus  the  Stealth  and  the 
$75  billion  MX  missile  scheme,  I  would  like 
to  repeat  the  words  of  a  country  boy  corpo- 
ral when  he  first  saw  Taylor's  incredibly  ex- 
pensive Davey  Crockett  nuclear  rifle:  "Sir, 
that  thing  Just  won't  work  on  the  battle- 
field." A  few  years  later,  of  course,  it  was  re- 
turned to  weapon  wonderland  with  thou- 
sands of  other  harebrained,  half-baked 
flops.  Luckily  it  came  between  wars  and 
nobody  was  hurt  except  the  taxpayer  who 
paid  millions  for  It." 

Included  in  this  new  generation  of  weap- 
ons is  the  Army's  M-1  Abrams  tank— and 
we're  not  talking  millions,  but  billions,  of 
taxpayers'  money.  From  January  1980  to 
January  1981  alone,  the  price  of  the  tank, 
which  has  a  nine-year  history  of  cost  over- 
runs, rose  from  $1.5  million  per  tank  to  $2.5 
million  per  tank— a  million-dollar  Jump  per 
unit  in  Just  one  year.  The  cost  of  the  tank  is 
now  around  $2.6  million  per  copy— and 
growing.  So  to  buy  the  planned  7,058  of  the 
new  wonder  tank,  being  built  by  the  Chrys- 
ler Corporation,  the  taxpayer  will  shell  out 
at  least  $18  biUion  before  the  Army  is 
through. 

The  M-1  tank  program  caught  my  eye 
early  in  1981  because  of  its  dramatic  in- 
crease in  price.  Although  a  new  tank  may 
not  be  as  glamorous  an  item  to  buy  as  a  new 
Jet  or  missile,  several  military  sources  have 
impressed  upon  me  that  it  could  well  prove 
to  be  a  more  decisive  factor  in  any  war  in 
the  near- term  future  (although  you  will 
never  get  the  Air  Force  to  admit  that). 
While  many  different  aspects  of  the  buying 
of  the  M-1  tank  are  open  to  criticism,  the 
way  It  was  tested  and  the  way  the  test  re- 
sults were  reported  to  Congress  are  dramat- 


ic illustrations  of  what  is  wrong  with  our 
testing  and  procurement  bureaucracies  in 
the  Pentagon. 

WHAT'S  in  a  TANK? 

Known  until  recently  under  its  experi- 
mental designation,  the  XM-1.  the  M-1 
tank  is  the  Army's  third  attempt  in  the  past 
15  years  to  build  a  new  tank.  Congress  had 
turned  down  two  previous  attempts,  the 
MBT-70  and  the  XM-803.  as  too  costly  and 
too  complex  and  too  failure-prone.  So  the 
Army's  technical  reputation  was  at  stake 
when  the  M-1  program  wtis  formally  begun 
in  Noveml)er  1972. 

The  M-1  has  many  new  "wonder"  features 
that  the  Army  claims  improve  significantly 
on  the  current  M-60  series'  survivability,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  mobility.  These  features  in- 
clude new  '"magic  armor,"  called  Chobham 
armor,  made  of  a  classified  su[>eralloy  rein- 
forced with  fiberglass;  "fire-resistant"  hy- 
draulic fluid:  and  a  fire-detection  and  -sup- 
pression system  that  is  supposed  to  put  out 
fires  in  the  tank.  Including  the  engine,  auto- 
matically. Its  laser  range  finder  tells  the 
gunner  instantaneously  how  far  away  an 
enemy  target  is,  and  its  thermal  Imaging 
system  assists  targeting  in  darkness,  smoke, 
and  dust.  The  firing  system  is  computerized, 
and.  to  Improve  shoot-on-the-move  accura- 
cy, an  elaborate  stabilization  system  keeps 
the  tank  turret  pointed  at  the  target  when 
the  tank  is  rolling.  Although  the  tank 
weighs  in  at  60-plus  tons,  its  1.500-horsepow- 
er  gas  turbine  engine  (similar  to  that  in  an 
airplane)  allows  it  to  attain  a  speed  of  45 
miles  per  hour  on  a  flat  road. 

All  these  items  have  helped  to  push  up 
the  program  unit  cost  of  the  M-1  to  three 
times  that  of  our  standard  M-60  A  Is.  But 
what  we're  getting,  says  the  Army,  is  the 
largest,  fastest,  and  best  tank  in  the  world, 
crucial  in  any  attempt  to  meet  the  "project- 
ed Soviet  threat." 

Do  the  complex  new  features  improve  bat- 
tlefield effectiveness?  In  June  1981.  six 
NATO  countries  held  a  "tank  Olympics "  in 
West  Germany.  The  Americans'  perform- 
ance was  feared  by  competitors  t>ecause 
their  M-60A3  tanlcs  were  outfitted  with  a 
thermal  imaging  device  and  a  laser  range 
finder  similar  to  the  new  equipment  in  the 
M-1.  The  English  also  entered  their  tank 
with  a  laser  range  finder. 

None  of  these  advanced  devices  was  in- 
cluded on  the  German-made  Leopard  IA4 
and  IA3  tanks  entered  by  the  Germans  and 
the  Belgians.  The  Germans,  who  have  won 
these  contests  in  the  past,  said  they  placed 
emphasis  on  training  and  tactics— and  they 
won  again  in  this  contest,  with  the  Belgians 
second  and  the  Americans  third.  As  Defer^e 
Week  reported:  "The  competition  is  a  test 
of  marlismanship,  yet  the  laser  rangefinder 
In  the  U.S.  ana  British  tanks  seemed  to  help 
them  little.  "The  optical  rangefinder  is 
better.'  asserts  a  German  tank  commander." 

So  It  is  Important  to  realize  that  the  com- 
plex new  features  do  not  necessarily  in- 
crease effectiveness  in  a  real  match  and 
undr*  high  pressure.  In  this  case,  tactics 
and  training  won  over  new  electronics  sys- 
tems. Furthermore,  these  advanced  technol- 
ogies increase  maintenance  and  spare-parts 
headaches  and  decrease  the  percentage  of 
weapons  ready  to  fight.  Keep  this  in  mind 
as  we  go  into  the  details  of  the  M-1  tests. 

If  you  strip  away  all  the  fancy  additions 
and  the  computer-age  refinements,  you 
come  down  to  a  very  few  basic  characteris- 
tics of  a  useful  tank.  First  and  foremost 
among  these  is  the  ability  to  move  immedi- 
ately and  quickly  at  all  times.  This,  in  turn, 
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requires  that  the  t*nk  run  conaiatently  and 
reliably  under  adverse  combat  conditions 
with  lew  breakdowns.  When  the  tanlt  does 
break  down,  it  must  be  easy  to  fix  quickly. 
The  Army  calls  these  characteristics  RAM- 
D  (reliability,  availability,  maintainability. 
and  durabUity).  The  RAM-D  requirements 
for  the  M-1  have  caused  the  Army  a  lot  of 
grief,  but  they  could  also  mean  life  or  death 
to  the  soldier  in  the  battlefield. 

In  Operational  Test  KOT  I)  on  prototype 
tanks  in  1977.  the  Army  found  that  the  Ml 
was  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  iU  RAM-D 
requirements.  As  a  result  of  congressional 
pressure,  continuations  of  OT  I  in  1978  and 
1979  stressed  RAM-D.  and  the  Army  ex- 
tended OT  II  to  check  prescribed  fixes  for 
the  RAM-D  problems.  Looking  into  this  is 
where  I  ran  into  a  key  problem  with  our 
weapons  procurement;  institutions  that 
begin  to  deform  test  daU  before  they  are 
transmitted  to  decisionmakers  in  the  serv- 
ices, the  Pentagon,  and  Congress. 

GRAOK  INFIATIOH 

In  April  1980  the  Army  issued  a  report  on 
the  final  phase  of  OT  II  testing  of  the  M-1 
at  Port  Knox.  Kentucky,  In  late  1979.  When 
you  glance  through  the  executive  summary. 
the  tank  appears  to  have  been  doing  quite 
well.  However,  the  daU  and  comments  in 
the  rest  of  the  thick  report  are  a  cry  for 
help  about  a  weapon  system  with  serioiis 

problems.  .»„„„., 

The  toUl  mileage  for  the  test  was  16,070.4 
miles,  racked  up  by  three  tanks.  During  the 
testing  period,  1,007  maintenance  actions 
were  recorded.  Taken  in  raw  form  this 
would  mean  that  the  tank  had  a  problem 
approximately  every  16  miles.  Of  course,  it 
Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  at  least  some 
of  these  maintenance  actions,  which  can 
range  from  changing  a  light  bulb  to  replac- 
ing an  engine,  were  not  occasioned  by  major 
problems  that  would  be  serious  in  combat. 

The  Army,  however,  takes  this  logic  far 
beyond  the  reaches  of  reality.  In  interpret- 
ing the  raw  daU  from  the  Port  Knox  tests, 
the  Army's  "scoring  conference, "  a  group  of 
senior  officers  and  civilians,  from  various 
commands,  threw  out  all  but  171  of  the 
1.007  maintenance  actions.  This  made  the 
tank  have  a  chargeable"  maintenance  fail- 
ure every  93.97  miles  for  the  Army's  defini- 
tion called  "system  reliability, "  or,  as  the 
Army  says,  93.97  mean  miles  between  fail- 
ures—MMBP.  It  just  happens  that  the  goal 
the  Army  had  set  for  itself  for  this  point  in 
the  tank's  development  was  90  miles  be- 
tween failures.  (Note:  the  Army  has  another 
mission  criterion,  called  'combat  mission  re- 
liability." and  in  grading  the  tank  In  this 
area  the  scoring  conference  threw  out  all 
but  56.2  of  the  1.007  maintenance  actions 
and  had  the  tank  going  285.95  MMBP 
versus  a  required  272  MMBP). 

When  I  saw  these  numbers  in  the  OT  II 
report,  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  scoring 
conference  knew  something  about  the  tank 
of  which  I  was  unaware.  But  as  I  flipped 
through  the  computer  printout  of  the  fail- 
ure log,  I  noticed  that  the  operational  test 
director  (the  officer  out  in  the  field  direct- 
ing the  test  of  the  tank)  had  also  noted 
which  tank  failures  required  immediate 
maintenance  so  as  to  ward  off  much  worse 
trouble.  He  did  record  these  failures,  and 
when  I  divided  his  number  into  the  16.000 
miles  of  driving  covered  in  the  test,  I  found 
that  the  M-1  failed  seriously  every  34  miles. 

The  Army,  of  course,  was  not  happy  when 
I  pointed  out  to  members  of  the  press,  and 
they  reported,  that  the  tank  was  really  fall- 
ing every  34  miles,  instead  of  the  93.97  miles 
claimed  by  the  Army's  scoring  conference. 
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But  I  found  that  I  was  not  the  first  person 
to  catch  such  "grade  iiiflatlon"  by  a  scoring 
conference. 

In  April  1980  hearings  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Rep.  Jack  Mwards  (R-Ala.)  had 
been  disturbed  by  "discounted  "  failures  of 
the  power  train  (the  engine,  transmission, 
and  final  drive)  in  the  first  phase  of  the  OT 
II  testing.  During  the  hearing.  Congressman 
Edwards  handed  a  list  of  recorded  but  dis- 
counted failures  to  Army  Oen.  Donald  R. 
Keith,  who  was  explaining  to  the  committee 
the  M-l's  progress: 

"(a)  June  27.  1979.  engine  No.  47,  caU- 
strophlc  failure— discounted. 

"(b)  August  13,  1979,  engine  No.  50,  caU- 
strophic  failure— discounted. 

"(c)  August  23,  1979,  engine  No.  33,-maJor 
failure — discounted. 

"(d)  September  26.  1979.  engine  No.  51, 
major  failure— discounted. 

"(e)  July  6,  1979,  transmission  No.  27.  cat- 
astrophic failure— partially  discoimted. 

•(f)  July  5,  1979,  transmission  No.  21,  cata- 
strophic failure— discounted. 

"(g)  August  27,  1979,  transmission  No.  17. 
catastrophic  failure— partially  discounted." 

General  Keith  was  not  prepared  to  give 
Mr.  Edwards  an  explanation  during  the 
hearings  but  later  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee the  following: 

"That  M  corrtct,  these  failures  were  dis- 
counted by  both  the  Scoring  and  Assessment 
Conferences.  Remember  that  our  objective  is 
to  determine  the  inherent  durability  of  the 
power  train  Itself  when  it  Is  operated  and 
maintained  properly.  Other  components 
which  cause  the  povoer  train  to  fail  as  a 
result  of  their  ovm  failure  are  not  charged 
against  the  power  train.  Instead,  these  other 
components  are  assessed  in  accordance  with 
the  XM-1  reliability  scoring  criteria.  ...  Al- 
though these  failures  were  discounted,  cor- 
rective action  was  taken  in  every  case 
through  either  a  hardware  or  procedural 
change  to  preclude  recurrerice.  In  those  in- 
stances where  partial  discounting  was  indi- 
cated, changes  had  been  made  and  sufficient 
test  miles  had  been  accumulated  on  the  new 
item  to  show  that  the  problem  had  been  par- 
tially corrected.  In  the  case  of  the  transmU- 
sion  1*27)  with  the  thin  wall  casting,  checks 
of  production  castings  demonstrated  that 
there  were  no  recurrences.  So,  the  bottom 
line  is  this:  only  Inherent  design  faults  are 
charged  against  power  train  durability,  but 
corrective  action  is  taken  to  preclude  recur- 
rence of  all  pattern  type  failures.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

General  Keith  claims  that  the  Army  was 
trying  to  test  only  the  inherent  design  prob- 
lems of  the  power  train.  But  remember,  that 
is  the  purpose  of  developmental  testing.  In 
OT  11  the  Army  was  well  into  operational 
testing  that  is  supposed  to  assess  the  tank, 
warts  and  all.  In  a  combat-like  environment. 
The  soldier  under  enemy  fire  Is  not  going  to 
care  whether  a  catastrophic  failure  in  his 
tank  was  caused  by  what  General  Keith 
calls  an  "Inherent  design  fault"  or  by  what 
a  scoring  conference  thinks  Is  a  "non- 
chargeable"  Incident.  In  either  case,  he  may 
well  be  dead. 

Even  after  Invoking  the  help  of  the  scor- 
ing conference  to  Improve  the  reported 
power-train  durability,  the  Army  fell  way 
below  its  own  requirement.  The  Army  speci- 
fication was  that  50  percent  of  the  tanks  go 
4,000  miles  without  overhauling  any  portion 
of  the  power  train.  At  the  end  of  OT  II, 
only  33  percent  of  the  tanks  could  do  so— 
this  figure  was  without  the  failures  Con- 
gressman Edwards  had  asked  about. 


Later  tests  would  show  that  the  "correc- 
tive action  "  emphasized  by  General  Keith 
did  not  Improve  the  power-train  durability. 
The  probability  of  operating  for  4,000  miles 
without  an  overhaul  actually  went  down 
during  the  first  part  of  Operational  Test  III. 
And  in  the  final  results  of  OT  III,  the 
power-train  durability  figure  was  15  percent 
after  scoring. 

As  for  system  reliability,  the  Army's  re- 
porting of  OT  III  Port  Knox  teste  shows  the 
same  grade  inflation  that  I'd  found  in  earli- 
er operational  testing.  This  time,  the  scor- 
ing conference  rated  the  M-1  tank  at  160 
mean  miles  between  system  failures,  up 
from  93.97.  But  when  I  went  through  the 
OT  III  failure  log  and  applied  the  OT  II  test 
director's  immediacy  criterion,  I  found  that 
the  tank's  more  realistically  assessed 
MMBP  had  only  Improved  from  34  to  43 
miles. 

In  a  report  on  testing  of  the  M-1  released 
In  January  1982.  after  I  had  done  my  own 
investigation  of  OT  III  resulte,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  levels  the  same  charge 
against  Army  grading  of  the  M-1: 

.  .the  Army's  statistics  mask  the  fact 
that  the  M-1  sustained  many  component 
and  part  failures  that  did  not  figure  In  the 
Army's  scoring.  .  .  .  However,  statistics  de- 
veloped by  the  Army  which  measured  mean 
miles  traveled  between  what  the  Army 
terms  "essential  maintenance'  .  .  .  showed 
the  tanks  traveling  48  mean  miles  at  Port 
ICnox  [OT  III]  and  43  mean  miles  at  Aber- 
deen [DT  III]  between  essential  mainte- 
nance demands.  .  .  .  These  scores,  however, 
did  not  figure  In  the  official  calculations. " 

As  the  GAO  concluded: 

"This  [the  Army's  actual]  scoring  method- 
ology may  be  appropriate  for  measuring 
whether  or  not  the  contractor  has  met 
hardware  design  requirements.  In  our  opin- 
ion, it  does  not  realistically  assess  the  tank's 
reliability  or  maintainability  in  the  hands  of 
soldiers. " 

TCSTIMG  BIAS 

Helping  new  weapons  to  make  the  grade 
by  inflating  test  scores  is  one  reason  Ineffec- 
tive weapons  make  their  way  Into  sollders' 
hands.  My  investigations  have  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Inadequate  testing— testing  that  is 
biased  in  favor  of  the  new  weapons— is  an- 
other key  factor. 

Por  example,  operational  testing  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  way  to  make  sure  an  un- 
realistic and  inoperable  weapon  system  does 
not  reach  the  battlefield.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  Is  vital  that  the  weapon  be  main- 
tained and  operated  by  the  same  average 
personnel  and  soldiers  who  will  take  the 
weapon  Into  battle.  Conversely,  "babying " 
their  exotic  weapons  through  operational 
testing  Is  another  way  the  armed  services 
can  cover  up  battlefield  weaknesses. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Lawrence  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  last  phase  of  the  M-l's  OT  III 
testing  at  Port  Hood,  Texas.  In  March  1981 
he  told  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  "crews  and  unit  mechanics  are  sup- 
porting the  system  as  they  would  in  combat, 
and  they  are  doing  it  exceptionally  well. " 

While  this  operational  testing  at  Port 
Hood  was  In  train,  I  was  Invited  by  Sen.  Ted 
Sttvims  (R-Alaska).  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  accompany  him  to 
Texas  to  review  the  M-l's  performance.  Our 
entourage  Included  three  senators,  four 
Senate  staff  members,  and  myself.  Instead 
of  Just  watching  the  M-1  perform,  we  all 
had  a  chance  to  drive  the  standard  M-60A1 
tank  as  well  as  the  M-1  tank,  compare  the 
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gun  stations  of  the  two,  and  fire  the  M-l's 
main  gun. 

Although  this  public  relations  show  was 
carefully  staged.  I  did  manage  to  talk  to  two 
tank  commanders  as  we  drove  the  tank.  One 
of  them  asked  where  I  had  gone  to  college 
and  surprised  me  by  bragging  about  having 
graduated  from  an  Ivy  League  school.  Later, 
the  other  tank  commander  also  told  me  that 
he  had  graduated  from  a  large  eastern  uni- 
versity. These  are  hardly  typical  of  Army 
commanders  in  the  field,  particularly  since 
four  of  the  five  commanders  In  every  tank 
platoon  are  supposed  to  be  sergeante,  not  of- 
ficers. 

Later  In  the  tour  of  the  M-1  facilities,  we 
were  taken  to  the  maintenance  depot.  Al- 
though several  of  the  mechanics  were  quite 
young,  I  was  struck  by  the  age  of  the  man 
who  showed  us  how  the  Army  teste  the 
tank's  electronic  componente.  He  was  easily 
over  45  years  of  age  and  not  in  military  uni- 
form. Although  I  could  not  tell  whether  he 
was  a  Chrysler  contract  employee  (General 
Lawrence  insisted  no  contractor  personnel 
were  Involved  at  direct  support  levels),  he 
certainly  was  not  the  type  of  man  one  would 
expect  out  In  the  field  In  a  wartime  situa- 
tion. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  overly  quali- 
fied operators  and  maintenance  crews  were 
used  in  operational  testing  of  new  weapons. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has 
caught  the  Air  Force  doing  it,  too.  In  a  June 
1978  report  to  Congress,  the  GAO  charged 
that— 

'"Air  Porce  systems  Kte  not  always  operat- 
ed and  maintained  during  lOT&E  (initial 
operational  test  and  evaluation)  by  person- 
nel with  qualifications  similar  to  those  who 
would  operate  and  msdntain  the  systems 
after  they  are  deployed.  In  many  cases,  con- 
tractor personnel  perform  much  of  the  re- 
quired maintenance. 

Clearly  above  average  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand pilote  (graduates  of  test  pilot  school) 
were  used  during  the  B-l  test  program. 
PlloU  used  for  the  A- 10  test  program  were 
considered  to  be  more  qualified  than  the  av- 
erage Tactical  Air  Command  pilot.  .  .  . 

"Service  maintenance  personnel  .  .  .  were 
generally  very  high  caliber  with  consider- 
able experience  loorking  in  their  specialty 
area.  Tliey  were  usually  much  more  highly 
qualified  than  personnel  who  vHU  maintain 
the  system  after  it  is  deployed. " 

The  GAO  concluded  that,  because  of 
these  and  other  testing  deficiencies,  "oper- 
ational test  resulte  might  not  adequately  re- 
flect the  performance,  maintainability,  and 
readiness  of  the  systems  In  a  realistic  oper- 
ational environment." 

During  Operational  Test  I  (OT  I)  of  the 
M-I  tank,  the  Army  did  do  some  testing 
that  would  be  useful  In  seeing  whether  it 
would  be  more  reliable  on  the  battlefield 
than  the  standard  M-60A1— they  tested  the 
tanks  side-by-side.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  find  out  whether  a  new 
system  Is  worth  buying  or  whether  you 
would  be  better  off  modifying  the  old 
system. 

The  only  problem  is  that  the  Army  did 
not  continue  slde-by-side  testing  throughout 
the  development  of  the  tank  program.  The 
following  numbers  may  tell  you  why.  In  OT 
I  at  Port  Bliss,  Texas,  during  1977,  driving 
over  the  same  roads  and  using  the  same 
scoring  conference  measuring  "system  reli- 
ability,"' the  M-60A1  went  493  mean  miles 
between  the  failures  (MMBP)  compared  to 
77  MMBP  for  the  M-1.  The  Army's  discon- 
tinuation of  comparative  testing  again 
skewed  the  resulte  In  favor  of  the  new 
weapon. 


A  few  years  later  the  Army's  Logistics 
Evaluation  Agency  looked  back  through  M- 
60 A2  testing  records,  to  see  how  the  M-I's 
performance  was  stacking  up.  As  noted  In 
the  1979  logistics  report,  which  I  obtained 
by  a  Preedom  of  Information  Act  request: 

"A  current  comparison  shows  the  M-60A2 
tank  was  tested  (engineering  test/service 
test  (ET/ST))  for  a  total  of  26,667  miles  and 
622  performance  maintenance  reports  were 
written.  At  approximately  the  equivalent 
XMl  Ust  mileage  (21,423),  1,7S2  perfrrm- 
ance  reports  have  been  submitted"  or  about 
3V^  times  the  M60A2  Incidente.  [Emphfsis 
added.] 

To  place  this  in  perspective,  the  M-60Ai 
was  by  far  the  most  complex  model  of  the 
M-60  series  but  significantly  less  ""ad- 
vanced" than  the  M-1.  It  has  been  widely 
recognized  as  a  disastrous  failure,  so  disas- 
trous that  all  of  the  Army's  750  M-60A2s 
have  been  recalled  from  Europe.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  M-1  needed  maintenance 
3.5  times  as  often  as  the  unacceptable  M- 
60 A2,  the  Army  continued  to  push  the  M-1 
tank  program  forward  with  unrealistic  opti- 
mism and  continued  to  praise  the  tank  at 
every  milestone  and  every  attempted  con- 
gressional review. 

RSPORT  CARD  MAJIEXrVZRS 

How  much  of  the  bad  news  discovered 
during  operational  testing  reaches  Pentagon 
decisionmakers  and  Congress?  It  is  very 
hard  to  find  out  how  much  is  transmitted 
during  the  closed-door  meetings  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's Defense  System  Acquisition  Review 
Council  that  reviews  each  service's  mile- 
stone decisions.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  the  promoters  of  the  weapon  system— 
the  program  manager,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment factions,  and  even  the  services 
themselves— are  constantly  trying  to  turn  In 
to  Congress  glowing  report  cards  that  ob- 
scure bad  marks  in  "battlefield"  testing. 

I  have  observed  first-hand  the  elaborate 
effort  the  Army  has  made  to  minimize  glar- 
ing faulte  of  the  M-1.  Important  shortcom- 
ings of  the  tank  were  not  reaching  Congress 
through  hearing  testimony  or  through  the 
congressional  staffs  and  especially  not 
during  congressional  tours  to  review  the 
weapon  system. 

One  of  the  standard  reporting-to-Congress 
techniques  was  demonstrated  during  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  March  18,  1981.  MaJ.  Gen.  Duard 
Ball,  program  manager  for  the  M-1  tank, 
told  the  conunlttee  that  the  power-train  du- 
rability number  had  reached  30  percent- 
even  though  it  had  recently  slipped  from  22 
percent  to  19  percent,  as  MaJ.  Oen.  Louis 
Wagner,  commanding  general  of  the  US 
Army  Armor  Center  at  Fort  Knox,  had  con- 
ceded to  the  committee  earlier  the  same 
day. 

While  General  Wagner  was  talking  about 
the  durability  figure  in  operational  testing. 
General  Ball  was  using  a  figure  that  com- 
bined operational  and  developmental  test- 
ing—although he  didn't  mention  that  to  the 
committee.  Since  developmental  testing  Is 
done  by  scientlste  in  ideal  conditions,  the 
numbers  from  developmental  testing  are 
usually  higher.  They  are  often  combined 
with  operational  testing  resulte  to  pull  up 
bad  '"battlefield"  scores. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
has  caught  the  Navy  glossing  over  weapons 
problems  In  the  same  way.  In  a  1979  report 
to  Congress,  ""Need  for  More  Accurate 
Weapon  System  Test  Resulte  to  Be  Report- 
ed to  the  Congress."  the  GAO  found  that  on 
a  Congressional  Data  Sheet  (a  congresslon- 
ally  mandated  report  card  to  Congress)  for 


the  Major  Caliber  Lightweight  Gun  System, 
the  Navy  had  also  combined  developmental 
testing  and  operational  testing— and  had 
put  the  combined  resulte  under  the  heading 
"operational  testing"  with  no  qualifying 
statemente.  The  GAO  showed  with  a  chart 
(see  box)  how  misleading  that  type  of  re- 
porting is  to  members  of  Congress  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  vote  to  buy  the  weapon. 
In  the  same  report,  the  GAO  revealed  that 
misleading  report  cards  had  been  sent  to 
Congress  for  eight  other  Navy  or  Air  Porce 
weapon  systems. 

MISLEADING  REPORT  CARDS 

A  GAO  table  showed  actual  test  resulte 
versus  the  Navy's  reported  resulte: 
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An  internal  Army  document  reveals  how 
low  test  scores  are  jacked  up: 
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On  November  5,  1981.  Oen.  John  W. 
Vessey,  vice-chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  gave 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
final  Army  picture  of  the  tank's  RAM-D 
testing  just  after  the  M-l's  full-production 
decision.  Although  he  told  the  committee 
that  the  numbers  he  presented  were  based 
on  combined  operational  and  developmental 
test  scores,  he  did  not  give  any  hint  of  the 
relative  contribution  of  each. 

Nor  did  Vessey  mention  that  the  develop- 
mental scores  were  not  actual  test  resulte 
but  "adjusted"  resulte.  The  chart  on  page 
25,  reproduced  from  a  summer  1981  internal 
but  unclassified  Army  briefing  that  was 
leaked  to  me.  reveals  how  important  this  ad- 
justment was  in  helping  the  Army  "meet" 
Ite  RAM-D  requiremente.  The  creative  "ad- 
justment" referred  to  is  to  assume  away  any 
failure  for  which  some  engineer  has  subse- 
quently proposed  a  fix,  whether  or  not  the 
fix  has  been  installed. 

Even  after  adjustmente  for  such  fixes,  the 
M-l's  crucial  power-train  durability  require- 
ment had  still  not  been  met.  Although  Gen- 
eral Vessey  admitted  this  to  the  committee, 
he  did  not  give  any  number.  In  the  final 
phase  of  operational  testing,  it  was  15  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  50  percent  requirement. 
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In  a  1980  report  released  to  me  in  January 
1982  after  being  sanitized  (classified  materi- 
al removed),  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concluded  that,  even  after  10  years  of  GAO 
prodding  of  the  services  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Improve  their  reporting 
to  Congress,  major  problems  still  remained. 
Among  its  findings: 

•'Congressional  testimony  for  11  of  36  sys- 
tems we  received  either  (1)  included  mis- 
leading or  inaccurate  data  or  (2)  In  our  opin- 
ion, could  have  been  Improved  by  including 
additional  data. 

■Eight  of  16  Navy  and  Air  Force  data 
sheets  for  fiscal  year  1980  still  omitted  or 
missUted  daU  identified  during  our  previ- 
ous review  which  In  our  opinion  should  have 
been  reported. 

"Budget  justification  data.  Including 
RDT&E    description    summaries.  con- 

tained the  following: 

"Misleading  or  incomplete  statements  of 
system  capability  (three  systems). 

"Misleading,  incomplete,  or  inaccurate 
data  on  planned  teste,  test  resulte.  or  opera- 
tional experience  (seven  systems). 

"...  we  identified  .  .  .  incomplete,  mislead- 
ing, or  inaccurate  reporting  for  20  of  27  sys- 
tems included  in  our  review  which  have 
SARs  (System  Acquisition  Reviews)." 

THE  M-l  ROLLS  ON 

To  Illustrate  the  way  weapons  testing  is  so 
deformed  that  it  cannot  serve  ite  purpose.  I 
have  taken  you  through  only  one  aspect  of 
the  M-l  testing— RAM-D.  Deficiencies  in 
many  other,  equally  important,  areas  have 
not  been  fixed  and  are  following  the  tank 
into  full  production  and  delivery  to  Europe. 
I  discovered  several  very  serious  defecte  that 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  testing  of  the  M- 
1  but  did  not  come  to  the  fore  in  congres- 
sional testimony  and  review. 

All  the  way  through  the  troubled  evolu- 
tion of  the  M-l  testing,  the  Army  has 
touted  ite  "fire-resistant"  hydraulic  fluid 
and  ite  fire-suppression  system  to  protect 
the  soldier  from  fires  inside  the  tank.  This 
is  an  Important  concern  considering  that. 
according  to  a  top  Israeli  tank  commmander 
In  the  1973  Mideast  war,  300  of  the  800  Is- 
raeli tank  crewmen  killed  In  that  conflict 
were  burned  to  death  by  the  flammable  hy- 
draulic fluid  In  their  US-built  M-60s. 

On  November  5.  1981,  General  Vessey  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

Crew  survivability,  appropriately  allocat- 
ed number  one  priority,  has  had  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  design  of  the  tank.  The  system 
combines  armor  of  a  special  design,  com- 
partnented  ammunition  and  fuel  flame  re- 
sistant hydraulic  fluid,  and  automatic  fire 
detection  and  suppresion,  to  provide  unprec- 
edented crew-protection.  Effectiveness  of 
these  systems  has  been  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively through  testing  of  both  individual 
structures  and  a  combat  loaded  tank 
against  a  variety  of  potential  enemy  muni- 
tions including  small  arms,  large  ccUiber 
tank  and  anti-tank  munitions,  and  anti- 
tank mines.  The  results  are  impressive  evi- 
dence of  this  tank's  outstanding  protection 
for  its  crew.  (Emphasis  added] 

Shortly  after  this  testimony.  I  obtained  a 
copy  of  an  anonymous  maintenance  cable 
sent  from  Fort  Hood.  Texas,  to  the  M-l 
tank  command  in  Warren,  Michigan.  The 
cable,  dated  October  1981  (after  OT  III.  the 
last  operational  testing)  listed  many  mainte- 
nance problems,  but  one  item  caught  my 
eye: 

"E.  Hydraulic  Fluid  (FRH).  The  high 
pressure  hose  from  the  reservoir  has  failed 
twice  causing  severe  fire  damage  to  the 
tank.  The  FRH  bum  point  is  only  216  de- 


grees P  and  flash  point  is  425  degrees  P. 
Any  conception  that  ite  use  makes  the 
Abrams  tank  fire  proof  is  in  error.  A  substi- 
tute more  fire  proof  fluid  should  be  used.  As 
an  interim  solution,  this  hose  should  be 
shielded  to  divert  any  spray  away  from  the 
hot  engine." 

Although  the  cable  provided  no  further 
details  about  the  two  tank  fires,  the 
thought  that  these  tanks  did  catch  fire 
twice,  with  no  one  shooting  at  them,  was 
very  sobering. 

The  low  burn  and  flash  polnte  of  the  hy- 
draulic fluid  Is  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause the  exhaust  from  the  M-ls  unique 
turbine  engine  alone  runs  between  900  and 
1.500  degrees  F.  There  are  other,  less  flam- 
mable, hydraulic  fluids  on  the  market.  Com- 
mercial airliners  use  Skydrol.  a  much  more 
flame-resistant  hydraulic  fluid. 

A  colleague  of  mine  then  pointed  out  that, 
since  the  tanks  did  receive  severe  fire 
damage,  the  automatic  fire-suppression 
system  must  have  failed.  A  few  days  later, 
our  fears  were  confirmed.  I  obtained  a  copy 
of  an  Army  Developmental  Test  III  briefing, 
dating  from  the  summer  of  1981,  that  listed 
the  flre-suppresslon  system  as  a  "critical 
hazard"  for  the  M-l. 

In  December  1981  I  asked  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Klrwan,  head  of  the  Army's  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  Agency,  whether  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  M-l  had  met  ite  re- 
qulremente  enough  to  warrant  full  produc- 
tion. His  reply: 

"The  M-l  tank  was  one  of  the  most  tested 
development  acquisitions  within  the  U.S. 
Army.  The  OTEA  conducted  thorough  oper- 
ational teste  of  the  M-l  tank,  reported  and 
evaluated  those  teste,  and  presented  ite  find- 
ings and  evaluations  of  those  teste  to  the 
appropriate  decision  makeis.  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  testing  of  the  M-)  tank  was  accom- 
plished adequately,  professionally,  and  cred- 
ibly." 

Congress  has  approved  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  M-l  to  go  into  full  produc- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
given  the  M-l  Ite  official  blessing  as  the  US 
main  battle  tank.  M-ls  are  now  being 
shipped  off  to  Europe. 

CAPTtntXD  TESTERS 

Why  doesn't  someone  do  something  about 
this?  you  may  ask.  They  have  tried.  Since 
1970  there  has  been  an  intense  effort  to  get 
operational  testing  away  from  the  promot- 
ers of  the  weapons— the  research  and  devel- 
opment community  in  the  services  and  the 
Pentagon— and  into  the  hands  of  independ- 
ent operational  testers  who  would  put  the 
soldier  above  the  politics  of  procuring  weap- 
ons. 

In  1970  a  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon,  perhaps  In  re- 
action to  weapons  failures  in  Vietnam,  stud- 
ied several  Issues  in  defense  procurement, 
including  operational  testing.  The  panel 
found,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  (OT&E)  func- 
tion of  the  services  was  not  managing  to 
weed  out  undesirable  weapons. 

The  panel  recommended  sweeping  re- 
forms. Including  establishing  an  independ- 
ent Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation 
group  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (08D)  under  civilian  leadership  and 
establishing  a  separate.  Independent  De- 
fense Test  Agency.  They  also  recommended 
that  the  OSD  testing  group,  as  well  as  the 
operational  testing  program  in  each  service, 
have  a  substantial  and  separate  budget  from 
the  RStD  groups. 

Under  the  Nixon  administration.  Under- 
secretary  of   Defense    David    Packard    re- 


sponded by  setting  up  a  testing  group  in 
OSD.  but  this  group  reported  directly  to  the 
Pentagon's  chief  weapons  developer  and 
promoter,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  who  is  responsible  for  all 
weapons  R&D  and  procurement.  Packard 
apponted  a  retired  Army  general.  Gen. 
Alfred  D.  Starblrd.  to  set  up  the  organiza- 
tion. General  Starblrd  had  deep  roote  in  the 
developer  community;  he  had  been  program 
manager  of  the  Army's  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
System— a  system  plagued  with  problems 
that  had  been  covered  up  in  testing. 

There  is  an  ongoing  debate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  whether  the  service 
testing  agencies  and  the  OSD  testing  group 
are  truly  independent  of  the  strong  re- 
search and  development  community  in 
DOD.  I  Interviewed  one  person  in  the  Pen- 
tagon who  has  been  deeply  involved  in  test- 
ing and  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  for 
fear  of  his  position.  He  claims  that  these 
procedural  reforms  are  mere  "window-dress- 
ing" and  that  the  so-called  independent 
testing  agencies  are  still  "captured"  by  the 
R<SeD  factions  in  the  Pentagon. 

When  I  asked  retired  Adm.  Isham  W. 
Under,  the  current  director  of  DOD  Test 
and  Evaluation  (the  "Independent"  group 
set  up  during  the  Nixon  administration),  if 
his  office  is  truly  independent,  he  responded 
with  an  emphatic  yes.  He  admitted  that  his 
funding  comes  from  the  Office  of  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense  for  Research  and 
E}nglneering  but  claimed  this  Is  only  for  con- 
venience. He  told  me  that  he  does  consult 
with  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  the  undersecre- 
tary of  defense  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, but  can  go  "straight  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense"  if  he  needs  to.  For  the  record:  the 
DOD  directory  liste  Admiral  Linder  a  part 
of  DeLauer's  R&E  department. 

In  Linders  office  in  the  Pentagon,  we 
talked  about  reporting  systems  and  program 
managers  who  become  overzealous  "sales- 
men" for  their  weapons.  He  described  the 
role  of  his  office  as  one  of  '"monitoring 
teste"  and  watching  over  the  service's  test- 
ing agencies.  He  Is  happy,  he  said,  with  the 
Navy's  test  agency,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  but 
noted  that  it  took  the  other  two  services  "a 
long  time  to  accept  the  idea"  of  Independent 
test  agencies.  He  also  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  Air  Force  test  agency  but  confided 
that  the  Army's  agency,  OTEA,  Is  "fighting 
for  life"  from  an  overbearing  TRADOC,  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  for  the 
Army. 

I  left  the  office  feeling  that  Admiral 
Under  Is  confident  of  his  agency  and  the 
service  agencies"  watch  over  our  weapon  sys- 
tems. He  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  allow  flawed  weap- 
ons onto  the  battlefield  to  threaten  soldiers' 
lives. 

And  yet  .  .  .  one  nxiist  look  at  the  record 
during  his  "watch."  As  director  of  Defense 
Test  and  Evaluation  since  the  spring  of 
1978.  he  has  overseen  the  testing  of  the  M-l 
tank,  the  newest  version  of  the  Sparrow 
missile,  and  the  Navy  F-18  fighter— all  of 
which  have  had  major  testing  problems.  We 
don't  know  whether  Under  raised  a  fuss  at 
closed-door  Milestone  reviews  of  these  weap- 
ons, but  the  ultimate  proof  of  his  effective- 
ness is  whether  the  testing  he  "'monitors" 
stops  weapons  that  will  fail  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Kirwan.  director  of  the 
Army's  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Agency,  is  adamant  that  his  agency  is  inde- 
pendent and  reports  directly  to  the  Army 
vice<hief  of  staff.    "The  OTEA  zealously 
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protecte  ite  independence  so  that  ite  assess- 
mente  remain  unbiased. "  he  said  In  a  letter 
to  me.  Yet  Admiral  Under  is  worried  that 
OTEA  Is  being  swallowed  up  by  the  Army 
developer.  TRADOC. 

BATTLING  THE  SYSTEM 

Most  of  the  "mavericks "  in  the  defense 
testing  area  prefer  to  remain  anonymous  be- 
cause they  are  still  reliant  on  the  Pentagon. 
I  did  meet  one.  however,  who  pushes  his  in- 
dependence about  as  far  as  he  can  and  still 
remain  In  a  position  of  power.  He  Is  Vlce- 
Adm.  Robert  Monroe,  currently  the  director 
of  Research.  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation for  the  Navy.  He  has  only  been  in 
this  position  for  a  couple  of  years:  before 
that  he  was  the  head  of  the  Navy  testing 
agency.  OPTEVFOR  (Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  Force). 

After  a  few  minutes  into  our  first  Inter- 
view, it  was  apparent  that  Monroe,  al- 
though he  has  been  kicked  upstairs,  is  still 
an  operational  tester  at  heart.  He  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  importance  of  oper- 
ational testing  and  how  It  must  be  separate 
from  developmental  testing.  "I  believe  in 
these  things."  Monroe  explained.  "There  is 
a  constant  fight  to  ensure  that  expediency 
doesn't  take  over  and  weaken  the  (weapons) 
system." 

He  outlined  the  dilemmas  and  pressures 
that  face  an  operational  tester  under  the 
current  system.  There  Is  resistance  to  his 
recommendations  by  the  program  manager 
and  the  sponsors  of  each  weapon.  The  pro- 
gram manager  is  "on  occasion  more  success- 
oriented"  and  willing  to  "bum  more 
bridges'  and  move  ahead  with  a  weapon 
that  is  not  fully  developed  or  tested.  Deci- 
sionmakers want  to  keep  moving  ahead  with 
a  program  so  that  the  service's  budget  does 
not  lose  the  dollars  associated  with  it. 

Monroe  insisted,  however,  that  the  oper- 
ational tester  wins  In  this  struggle  and  that 
the  Navy  test  agency  is  independent  and  re- 
porte  directly  to  the  chief  of  Naval  Services. 
The  1970  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  also 
reported  that  Navy  op)eratlonal  testing  was 
the  "most  logically  organized. "  And  DOD 
sources  confirm  that  Navy  testing  Is  good 
but  worry  that  the  test  resulte  are  often  ig- 
nored by  higher-level  brass. 

As  commander  of  OPTEVFOR,  Monroe 
did  manage  to  stop  the  Major  Caliber  Ught- 
welght  Gun  (the  MK-71)  and  to  delay  pro- 
duction decisions  on  the  Navy  Harpoon  mis- 
sile and  the  newest  model  of  the  Sparrow 
missile,  the  AIM-7F.  In  our  discussion,  he 
went  into  great  detail  about  stalling  produc- 
tion of  the  Sparrow  air-to-air  missile  be- 
cause of  reliability  problems— extremely  low 
mean  flight  hours  between  failure. 

A  DOD  unclassified  analysis  of  the  Spar- 
row testing  supporte  Vlce-Admlral  Monroes 
claim  of  good  testing: 

"Testing  conducted  during  lOT&E  re- 
vealed or  verified  design  and  performance 
problems  requiring  major  modifications. 
Early  identification  of  these  problems  per- 
mitted the  Navy  (and  the  Air  Force)  to  de- 
velop employment  doctrine  and  tactics  to 
minimize  missile  shortcomings. 

"Adequate  testing  also  provided  the  Serv- 
ices and  DOD  decision-makers  with  suffi- 
cient Information  to  affect  their  decisions  to 
delay  production. .  .  ." 

Yet  the  report  also  refers  to  the  AIM-7F's 
"limited  potential  in  the  more  demanding 
combat  environment"  and  "the  controversy 
surrounding  the  missile  system  itself."  As 
the  operational  tester  of  the  newest  Spar- 
row, Monroe  was  able  to  hold  out  on  the 
narrow  reliability  issue  but  was  still  unable 
to  stop  it  because  of  ite  lack  of  effectiveness. 


The  Sparrow  has  been  built  in  various 
forms  since  1955.  They  were  used  In  Viet- 
nam and  were  one  of  the  notable  weapon 
disasters  in  that  war.  At  $44,000  each  (in 
1968  dollars)  they  only  killed  the  target,  ac- 
cording to  a  recently  declassified  DOD 
study  of  Vietnam  weapons  failures,  in  8  per- 
cent of  the  firing  attempte.  The  testing  of 
the  new  AIM-7F  Sparrow  was  not  done  side- 
by-slde  the  old  Sparrow  to  see  whether  It 
Improved  on  the  major  deficiencies  of  the 
old  one.  This  new  version  is  claimed  to  be 
more  lethal,  but  this  could  only  be  estab- 
lished by  extensive  firings  against  multiple 
real  aircraft  targete.  These  extensive  firings 
have  not  taken  place.  I  have  been  told  by 
several  Pentagon  sources  that  the  missile,  at 
$120,000  each,  still  is  not  a  very  effective 
weapon. 

Even  if  Vice  Admiral  Monroe  also  fought 
against  the  missile  because  of  ite  poor  effec- 
tiveness as  a  weapon,  he  was  fighting  a 
Sparrow  weapon  "constituency"  that  had 
been  growing  since  1955.  Faced  with  that 
type  of  opposition,  he  was  lucky  to  be  able 
to  delay  the  Sparrow  because  of  reliability 
problems. 

During  my  second  interview  with  Monroe, 
he  emphasized  that  the  Washington  envi- 
ronment is  not  conducive  to  careful  consid- 
eration of  operational  testing  needs  or  re- 
sulte. He  called  Washington  a  "hyper-politl- 
cal  town"  where  people  take  sides  on 
weapon  systems  based  on  general  liberal  or 
conservative  politics.  He  does  not  believe  In 
the  Independence  of  the  OSD  testing 
agency  and  would  like  to  get  testing  "out  of 
Washington"  and  place  more  reliance  on 
the  operational  testers  in  the  field. 

CAN  WE  WIN  THIS  WAR? 

In  1977  a  group  of  concerned  defense  ex- 
perts in  the  Pentagon  and  President  Car- 
ter's transition  team,  dismayed  at  the  exist- 
ing testing  structure,  took  advantage  of  a 
new  administration  reorganization.  They 
convinced  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  that  testing  had  to  be  pulled  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  R&D  community 
in  the  Pentagon.  Secretary  Brown  agreed  to 
set  up  a  new  Independent  testing  and  eval- 
uation office  to,  as  he  told  Congress,  sepa- 
rate "the  analysis  of  operational  test  resulte 
from  the  personnel  responsible  for  research 
and  engineering,  thereby  providing  me  with 
completely  independent  evaluation."  The 
plan  called  for  splitting  the  testing  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  leaving 
developmental  testing  to  the  developers  and 
operational  testing  to  the  new  Independent 
group. 

The  R&D  community  saw  this  attempt  as 
a  direct  attack  on  their  ability  to  move 
weapons  through  the  system  without  criti- 
cism. The  attempted  "coup"  only  lasted  a 
little  over  a  year.  The  undersecretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Engineering  at  the 
time  was  William  Perry.  According  to  Rep. 
Les  Aspln  (D-Wis.).  Perry  had  convinced 
Harold  Brown  to  limit  the  staff  of  the  new 
OT&E  organization  to  8  people  instead  of 
the  recommended  22  and  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  group  to  obtain  a  formal 
charter  that  would  allow  them  to  ensure 
adequate  operational  testing.  They  did  find 
that  several  major  weapons— the  Pershing 
11  missile,  the  Infrared  Maverick  missile, 
and  the  GBU-15  (a  TV-guided  missile)- had 
been  prematurely  pushed  into  the  produc- 
tion stage  despite  serious  failures  during 
testing.  But  in  October  1978  the  independ- 
ent OT&E  office  asked  to  be  disbanded  (a 
remarkable  occurrence  In  any  bureaucracy) 
because  of  the  Impossibility  of  carrying  out 


its  functions  without  an  appropriate  staff 
and  charter. 

Congressman  Aspln  learned  about  the 
death  of  the  agency  after  he  discovered  that 
the  telephone  number  had  been  changed. 
He  objected  to  the  demise  of  the  office,  but 
to  no  avail.  When  I  Interviewed  him  recent- 
ly, he  referred  to  the  OT&E  defeat  as  "an 
indication  of  lack  of  commitment  to  getting 
to  the  heart  of  the  problems  of  military  pro- 
curement." 

So  what  is  the  solution  to  the  inordinate 
power  of  R&D  intereste?  How  can  we  get  ef- 
fective and  affordable  weajjons  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  field? 

Vlce-Admlral  Monroe's  proposal  to  get 
testing  out  of  Washington  might  work  if  all 
the  operational  testers  were  as  hard-nosed 
as  Monroe,  If  the  test  data  were  not  laun- 
dered, and  If  decisionmakers  would  listen  to 
the  operational  tester  and  make  the  hard 
decision  to  cancel  a  weapon  that  will  not 
work.  There  are  too  many  loopholes  for  the 
weapons  promoters  to  slip  through  in  Mon- 
roe's solution. 

Kwal  Chan,  group  director  of  the  GAO's 
Institute  for  Program  Evaluation,  would 
like  to  see  money  appropriated  for  missions 
and  have  several  types  of  weapons  in  each 
service  compete  for  this  mission  budget.  For 
example,  we  might  have  the  mission  of  de- 
feating an  enemy  tank,  and  the  Air  Force 
would  compete  with  the  Army  to  come  up 
with  the  best  solution.  This  could  be  a  very 
productive  idea  if  the  services  would  cooper- 
ate and  if  testing  were  honest. 

Several  sources  Inside  the  Pentagon  still 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  independent 
testing  agency.  One  of  them  believes  such  a 
group  could  be  successful  If  given  "young 
and  tough  guys"  who  had  not  been  trained 
In  the  old  bureaucratic  system.  With  the 
Reagan  administration's  moves  to  "decen- 
tralize" DOD,  however,  turning  over  major 
decision  making  to  the  services,  it  Is  unlike- 
ly that  this  Is  a  viable  option  for  some  time. 
It  is  patently  clear  that  more  governmen- 
tal studies  or  investigations  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  Additional  paper  reforms 
promise  to  be  deformed  by  the  bureaucracy 
to  fit  ite  need  to  survive  and  advance  ca- 
reers. 

How  can  this  overzealous.  money-spending 
developer  complex  be  reformed?  As  a  de- 
fense "ombudsman,"  it  has  been  very  hard 
for  me  to  understand  why  people  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy are  able  to  do  such  a  basically  evil 
thing  as  to  send  a  soldier  into  battle  with  a 
weapon  that  they  know  will  fail.  Thomas 
Amlle,  former  director  of  the  Navy  Weapons 
Center  at  China  Lake,  who  has  been  in  the 
system  over  20  years,  shed  light  on  the 
problem  in  a  paper  widely  circulated  in  the 
defense  community  a  few  years  ago: 

"The  DOD  has  all  the  symptoms  of  being 
corrupt.  Incompetent  and  incestuous,  and  is 
so  to  an  alarming  degree.  This  is  not  be- 
cause of  some  sinister  plot.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
players  are  aware  that  things  are  going 
badly  and  are  unhappy  because  they  do  not 
have  meaningful  jobs  where  they  can  con- 
tribute. They  are  not,  in  the  main,  dishonest 
or  incompetent,  just  caught  In  a  very  bad 
situation.  .  .  .  The  bureaucrat  soon  leams 
that  he  who  does  nothing  has  a  simple  life 
and  he  who  tries  to  do  something  gete  in 
trouble.  Even  If  the  doer  succeeds,  he  is 
seldom  rewarded.  All  pressures  are  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  and  not  rock  the  boat 
because  the  Congress  and  Administration 
are  willing  to  put  up  the  money  every  year, 
independent  of  the  resulte. .  .  . 

"The  basic  reason  for  the  problem  is  in- 
credibly simple  and  will  be  Incomprehensi- 
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ble  to  one  who  has  not  spent  time  In  the 
system:  there  Is  no  profit  and  loss  sheet. 
Thus,  there  Is  no  competition  or  incentive 
to  produce.  The  goal  of  every  good  bureau- 
crat U  to  get  an  exclusive  franchise  on 
whatever  it  Is  he  Is  doing.  If  nobody  else  Is 
doing  it,  no  one  can  measure  how  well  or 
poorly  he  is  doing  it.  .  .  .  The  only  require- 
ments are  to  suy  busy,  generate  paper  and 
make  no  mistakes.  The  reader  tempted  to 
criticize  this  behavior  is  Invited  to  first 
imagine  himself  In  the  situation,  complete 
with  a  large  mortgage  and  children  in  col- 
lege." 

So  to  make  sure  we  deliver  affordable  and 
effective  weapons  to  the  battlefield,  we 
must  have  good  and  Independent  operation- 
al testing.  But  In  order  to  have  this  type  of 
testing,  we  must  dramatically  change  the 
way  the  Pentagon  procures  Its  weapons. 

Some  simple  but  major  changes  would  be 
to  set  up  a  testing  system  in  which  the  de- 
veloper and  promoter  of  the  weapon  must 
turn  the  weapon  over  to  the  operational 
testers  when  the  development  tests  end. 
Under  the  current  system,  these  tests  often 
run  concurrently.  OT  and  DT  results  are 
often  muddled  together,  and  there  is  not  a 
distinct  decision  point  to  go  or  not  to  go 
with  the  weapon.  Another  improvement 
would  be  to  fire  people  who  cover  up,  lie,  or 
attempt  to  promote  a  weapon  system  that  is 
not  working.  This  would  send  messages 
throughout  the  bureaucracy  that  successful 
weapons,  and  only  successful  weapons,  can 
get  people  promoted.  It  Is  also  essential  for 
Congress  to  insist  that  test  resxilts  be  re- 
ported under  oath. 

One  of  the  most  effective  changes  would 
be  to  refuse  to  fund  any  new  weapon  that 
costs  three  times  as  much  as  Its  predecessor, 
to  set  a  reasonable  budget  limit  for  each 
new  weapon  and  refuse  to  change  it,  and  to 
reward  innovative  people  who  produce  inex- 
pensive and  effective  weapons— in  other 
words,  insert  a  profit  and  loss  sheet  In  weap- 
ons procurement. 

These  changes  would  require  a  giant 
change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Penta- 
gon, Congress,  and  the  general  public.  One 
of  the  first  steps  toward  this  change  is  to 
support  honest  operational  testing  and  a 
stronger  role  for  test  results  In  the  decision- 
making process.  This  first  step  Is  necessary 
to  begin  to  weed  out  the  generation  of  Inef- 
fective weapons  that  are  still  being  pro- 
duced, "fixed,"  and  handed  over  to  our  sol- 
diers. 

Can  we  do  this  as  a  nation  without  an- 
other war  filled  with  weapons  failure  horror 
stories  and  countless  numbers  of  our  sons 
unnecessarily  lost?* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  JACKSON- 
WARNER  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  announce  my  Intention 
to  support  the  Jackson- Warner  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  177)  dealing  with  nucle- 
ar arms  control.  I  believe,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
also  does,  that  the  Jackson-Warner 
proposal  represents  the  correct  and 
prudent  approach  to  the  important 
issue  of  arms  control  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  national  security.  The  remarks 
of  the  President  during  his  news  con- 
ference last  night  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ministration also  views  this  as  the  cor- 
rect approach.  I  have  been  concerned 
that  our  past  preoccupation  with  arms 


control  led  us  to  neglect  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  seeing  to  the  existence 
of  an  adequate  national  security  pos- 
ture. There  are  all  too  many  examples 
over  the  past  decade— the  so-called 
SALT  decade— of  unilaterally  deciding 
to  cancel  or  delay  important  defense- 
related  actions  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  some  magical  SALT  break- 
through would  release  us  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  to  our  own  de- 
fense. Regrettably,  we  are  forced  to 
deal  with  the  legacy  of  that  neglect 
today.  Indeed,  part  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  we  face  today  is  com- 
plicated by  the  Inescapable  need  to 
substantially  increase— year  to  year— 
the  level  of  funding  for  national'secu- 
rlty  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
momentum  of  a  decade  of  SALT. 

The  Presidents  remarks  last  night, 
coupled  with  the  amount  of  support 
which  this  Jackson-Warner  resolution 
has  already  achieved,  have  reassured 
me  that  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
United  States  would  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  previous  SALT  experi- 
ence. It  Is  apparent  that  we  will  not  let 
emotional  reactions  about  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  competition— reac- 
tions which  are  altogether 
understandable  and  which  I  believe  I 
share  with  the  majority  of  Americans 
and  people  throughout  the  world- 
overcome  the  requirement  that  Gov- 
ernment maintain  a  cool  and  hard- 
headed  perspective  about  the  nature 
of  the  military  competition  and  inhibit 
the  requirement  to  see  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  The  administration 
will  not,  as  this  resolution  Implies,  let 
the  United  States  be  frozen  into  a  po- 
sition of  inferiority.  We  will  keep  the 
pressure  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  equable  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions In  the  world's  nuclear  arsenals. 
We  win  recognize  that  deterrence  is  a 
dynamic,  not  static,  situation  which 
must  be  continually  maintained.  That 
process  of  maintenance  is  expensive 
and  it  is  certainly  a  situation  which,  at 
Its  outer  boundaries,  holds  the  most 
horrifying  scenarios  of  devastation. 
But  that  Is  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
nuclear  deterrence  relationship  we 
exist  in  today  and  we  dare  not  shirk 
from  its  maintenance  at  this  point, 

I  commend  all  Members  of  Congress, 
and  all  Americans,  who  have  rightly 
pointed  to  the  grave  responsibilities 
and  implications  which  the  present 
nuclear  environment  entails.  They  ase 
right  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
matter  as  the  highest  priority  issue  to 
deal  with.  But  I  cannot  support  any 
measure  which  would  again  thrust  the 
United  States  Into  the  position  of  gam- 
bling with  security. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  the  de- 
terrence relationship,  If  properly 
maintained,  will  provide  mankind  with 
the  time  to  agree  to  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  deterrence  maintenance,  not  uni- 
lateral and  naive  constraints,  is  the  es- 


sential condition  for  such  an  agree- 
ment to  occur. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  other  Senate 
colleagues  In  supporting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  177.« 


THE  DISABIUTY  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 

1980,  after  the  General  Accounting 
Office  investigated  problems  in  the 
social  security  disability  insurance— 
DI— program.  Congress  amended  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Insure  that  only 
genuinely  disabled  persons  receive  DI 
benefits.  The  Disability  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1980  require  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  re- 
examine everyone  now  receiving  DI 
benefits.  Those  found  no  longer  dis- 
abled are  to  be  removed  from  the  ben- 
efit rolls. 

These  mandatory  reviews,  known  as 
continuing  disability  Investigations, 
began  in  March  1981.  Evidence  provid- 
ed by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion itself  indicates  that  a  very  great 
number  of  disabled  persons  are  being 
removed  from  the  rolls,  sdong  with 
those  who  no  longer  are  infirm.   In 

1981,  the  State  agencies  that  carry  out 
DI  reviews  examined  351,000  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  SSA,  benefits  were  termi- 
nated in  45  percent  of  these  cases.  Per- 
sons denied  benefits  may  appeal  their 
case  to  an  administrative  law  Judge. 
Benefits  were  reinstated  in  47  percent 
of  the  appeals. 

That  eligibility  regulations  are  to  be 
maintained  scrupulously  should  be  an 
elementary  principle  of  government, 
but  the  evidence  provided  by  SSA  indi- 
cates that  there  are  serious  problems 
with  the  continuing  disability  investi- 
gations. As  a  result,  on  February  II,  I 
Joined  with  Senator  Metzenbaum  to  in- 
troduce S.  2086,  a  bill  to  require  SSA 
and  the  State  agencies  that  carry  out 
case  reviews  to  adopt  some  procedural 
safeguards  to  protect  those  entitled  to 
DI  benefits.  We  have  called  upon  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  problem,  and  I  am 
confident  those  hearings  will  soon  be 
held. 

Hearings  have  already  been  held  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty. At  that  time,  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Riegle.  presented  inci- 
sive testimony  on  the  problem  of  con- 
tinuing disability  investigations,  put- 
ting forth  lucidly  and  thoroughly  the 
problems  disability  insurance  benefici- 
aries face.  I  commend  It  to  the  Senate, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  testimony  referred  to  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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TraTmoKY  OF  Senator  Dohald  W.  Riegle, 

Jr.  OH  H.R.  5700— THE  Disability  Amekd- 

MEirrs  OP  1982 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to 
testify  here  today  on  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant and  distressing  issues  t>efore  Con- 
gress today.  I  am  referring  to  the  massive 
assault  the  Federal  Government  has  under- 
taken against  our  nation's  disabled  citizens. 
Some  may  consider  these  harsh  words  to  be 
an  exaggeration  of  the  problem  before  us. 
However.  I  think  a  careful  and  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  matter  will  substantiate 
my  characterization  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration of  Continuing  Disability  Investiga- 
tions—CDI's— within  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  Program. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  you,  Mr.  Areher,  for  taking 
the  leadership  in  fashioning  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  designed  to  confront  this  most  diffi- 
cult problem.  Your  bill  goes  a  long  way 
toward  dealing  with  many  of  the  problems 
In  current  law  that  are  resulting  in  extreme 
and  often  unnecessary  hardship  for  thou- 
sands of  disabled  social  security  benefici- 
aries. I  have  some  suggestions  with  regard 
to  specific  sections  in  H.R.  5700  which  I 
think  will  strengthen  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  benefici- 
aries while  assuring  that  only  eligible  Indi- 
viduals are  in  receipt  of  benefits.  However, 
I'd  like  to  begin  by  briefly  characterizing 
the  problems  with  the  administration  of 
CDI's  today,  as  I  see  them  as  a  United 
Slates  Senator  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  citizens  of  Michigan. 

I  think  Congress  acted  reasonably  when  it 
required  In  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Amendments  of  1980  that  all  non-perma- 
nent disability  cases  be  reviewed  at  least 
every  three  years  and  all  permanent  cases 
every  seven  years.  No  one  wanted  to  see  in- 
dividuals, who  had  medically  recovered  or 
who  had  returned  to  substantial  employ- 
ment, continue  to  receive  benefits  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
the  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram during  the  nineteen  seventies  together 
with  projected  shortfalls  in  the  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  made  the  tightening, 
of  what  was  previously  a  rather  lax  adminis- 
tration, necessary  If  we  were  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  funds  available  for 
legitimate  beneficiaries. 

However,  the  Implementation  of  this  pro- 
vision in  the  1980  Amendments,  which  the 
Reagan  Administration  voluntarily 

launched  nine  months  earlier  than  required 
by  law,  has  resulted  in  severe  hardships  for 
thousands  of  social  security  disability  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  forced  to  go  without  bene- 
fits for  many  months,  and  who  must  demon- 
strate at  several  different  levels  within  the 
appeals  process,  that  their  disabilities  con- 
tinue and  that  they  remain  eligible  for 
social  security  disability  benefits.  This 
would  not  be  so  troublesome  if  the  majority 
of  individuals  who  were  foreed  to  go 
through  this  process  were  individuals  who 
were  no  longer  entitled  to  t>eneflts.  Howev- 
er, this  is  not  the  case.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  terminations  of  current  beneficiaries  by 
the  Administration  since  their  voluntary  im- 
plementation of  the  review  requirements  of 
the  1980  Amendments,  were  reinstated  after 
appeal.  The  most  recent  data  shows  that  69 
percent  of  those  Individuals  who  are  thrown 
off  of  the  disability  rolls,  who  are  forced  to 
find  alternative  funds  for  basic  sustenance, 
perhaps  by  selling  their  homes  or  essential 
possessions  they  have  earned  after  years  in 


the  work  force,  are  later  proven  eligible  for 
disability  benefits.  Even  though  these  indi- 
viduals will  receive  retroactive  payments 
covering  the  period  when  their  benefits 
were  terminated,  their  previous  financial 
status  is  often  irretrievable.  In  addition, 
many  of  these  individuals  will  lose  up  to  25 
percent  of  their  wrongfully  terminated  ben- 
efits for  attorney's  fees. 

Clearly  these  figures  are  a  serious  indict- 
ment of  the  system  and  strong  evidence 
that  we  need  major  revisions  In  the  CDI 
procedures.  Without  swift  action,  the  situa- 
tion promises  to  get  worse.  The  individuals 
who  were  Initially  chosen  for  reevaluation 
in  the  CDI  program  were  selected  from  a 
group  of  individuals  most  likely  to  no  longer 
be  disabled  for  the  purposes  of  benefits. 
And  it  is  out  of  this  group  that  only  one- 
third  who  are  initially  terminated  are  per- 
meinently  removed  from  the  rolls.  The  poor 
correlation  between  the  initial  terminations 
and  those  terminations  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  appeals  process,  promises  to  increase  as 
less  "error  prone"  cases  are  reviewed.  It 
seems  to  me  totally  unacceptable  to  force 
the  2.9  million  Americans  who  are  currently 
receiving  social  security  disability  benefits 
to  be  subject  to  a  review  process  that  results 
in  the  wrongful  termination  of  thousands  of 
cases. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  specific  problems  we  are  experiencing  in 
Michigan  as  a  result  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration of  CDI's.  In  my  seven  regional  of- 
fices In  Michigan,  we  have  seen  our  social 
security  disability  case  load  Increase  by  as 
much  as  95  percent  since  March  of  last  year. 
In  addition  to  individuals  who  have  already 
received  termination  notices,  my  regional 
offices  have  been  receiving  regular  phone 
calls  from  current  recipients  who  are  wor- 
ried about  their  cases  being  reviewed  and 
who  are  concerned  about  their  prospects  for 
being  terminated. 

Beneficiaries  are  not  the  only  individuals 
contacting  my  offices  expressing  concern 
about  the  current  CDI  program.  I  have  also 
been  contacted  by  disability  examiners  from 
the  Michigan  State  Disability  Determina- 
tion Office.  These  are  the  individuals  at  the 
front  line  of  the  disability  review  program. 
After  holding  meetings  in  my  office  with  ex- 
aminers, I  found  that  the  examiners  feel 
that  many  of  the  terminations  are  wrong, 
but  the  new  guidelines  tie  their  hands  so 
much  that  they  are  unable  to  do  anything 
about  it.  They  spoke  of  many  instances 
when  they  have  tried  to  "sneak"  someone 
through  who  they  knew  as  disabled  as  de- 
fined by  law,  only  to  have  it  reviewed  at  the 
Social  Security  headquarters  In  Baltimore 
and  sent  back  to  them  for  re-determlnatlon. 
The  examiners  explained  that  the  new  Pro- 
gram Operation  Manual  (POMS),  the  Fed- 
erally Issued  manual  which  governs  the  de- 
termination of  disability  by  the  state  agen- 
cies, makes  significant  changes  in  the  previ- 
ous criteria  utilized  for  determining  desabi- 
lity.  This  Is  especially  evident  in  cases  in- 
volving mental  impairments,  where  voca- 
tional criteria  are  no  longer  considered  and 
an  IQ  must  be  under  60.  These  rigid  deter- 
minations have  bizarre  results,  where  indi- 
viduals committed  to  the  Michigan  State 
Psychiatric  Hospital  are  considered  no 
longer  disabled  and  have  had  their  benefits 
terminated. 

Heart  disease  Is  another  area  resulting  in 
a  high  percentage  of  denials  as  a  result  of 
the  new  POMS.  The  manual  is  very  specific 
about  the  degree  of  occlusion  which  must 
have  occurred  and  require  that  treadmill 


and  EKG  evidence  be  presented.  When  a  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  take  a  treadmill-EKG  as  a 
result  of  his  or  her  doctor's  advice,  they  are 
terminated  because  of  lack  of  evidence  to 
prove  the  claim.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration will  not  accept  any  tests  or  other 
evidence  as  an  alternative  to  the  treadmill. 

This  harsh  and  over-zealous  attack  on  our 
nation's  disabled  citizens  has  resulted  in  un- 
necessary hardship  and  suffering.  On 
Thursday  November  5.  1981,  a  Lansing  man 
who  had  been  receiving  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  since  1967  as  a  result  of  a 
severe  back  injury,  stood  outside  of  the  local 
Social  Security  office  and  killed  himself 
with  a  shotgun  shortly  after  discovering  his 
disability  benefits  had  been  terminated.  Nu- 
merous other  suicides  have  been  reported 
around  the  country  as  a  result  of  CDI's.  An- 
other case  being  monitored  by  one  of  my  re- 
gional offices  in  Michigan,  concerns  a  38 
year  old  man  who  is  terminally  ill,  suffering 
from  leukemia,  ploycythemla  vera  (a  blood 
disease),  chronic  arthritis,  hypertension, 
severe  bone  pain  from  both  cancer  and  hep- 
atitis, along  with  a  severe  personality  disor- 
der associated  with  a  history  of  both  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse.  The  Social  Security  ad- 
ministration says  the  extreme  debilitating 
bone  pain,  associated  with  cancer,  is  no 
longer  a  factor  for  consideration.  This  man's 
problems  are  so  severe,  and  he's  so  de- 
pressed, that  the  doctor  will  not  allow  the 
family  to  tell  him  his  social  security  disabil- 
ity benefits  have  been  terminated. 

These  are  just  a  couple  examples  of  a 
whole  litany  of  cases  that  one  could  cite 
from  my  state  and  from  every  state  in  the 
Nation  where  the  aggravation  created  as  a 
result  of  the  CDI  reviews  worsens  heari  con- 
ditions, hinders  treatment  for  emotional 
and  mental  conditions,  and  in  general,  turns 
an  already  marginal  existence  into  a  night- 
mare. 

I  have  some  suggestions  with  regard  to 
specific  sections  of  H.R.  5700  which  I  would 
like.  If  there's  no  objection,  to  have  inserted 
into  the  hearing  record.  However.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Subcommittee  for 
moving  forward  with  this  needed  legislation 
and  treating  this  matter  with  the  highest 
priority.  As  is  evident  from  my  earlier  com- 
ments, I  see  this  as  a  major  problem  within 
the  Social  Security  Disability  program,  and 
I'm  pleased  that  something  is  t>elng  done 
about  it. 

I  did  want  to  briefly  mention  that  I  par- 
ticularly support  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5700 
that  extend  the  Issuance  of  benefits  during 
the  appeals  process.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  provision  in  current  law  regarding 
the  termination  of  benefits,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  source  of  hardship  for  benefici- 
aries. In  addition,  I  strongly  support  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  extend  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  individuals  who 
were  terminated  from  the  disability  rolls  as 
a  result  of  a  CDI  review.  This  is  an  innova- 
tive approach  for  providing  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals who,  while  no  longer  disabled  for 
purposes  of  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits, are  nevertheless  often  In  need  of  voca- 
tional and  rehabilitation  counseling  and 
services. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
contention  that  the  current  administration 
of  the  Continuing  Disability  Investigations 
is  resulting  In  cruel  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ships for  thousands  of  disabled  Americans. 
We  must  seek  ways  to  get  Federal  spending 
under  control  and  to  eliminate  waste  and 
fraud  in  government  programs  and  activi- 
ties. However,  we  must  not  approach  that 
objective  in  a  manner  which  results  in  the 
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needless  suffering  of  innocent  bystanders.  I 
believe  that  H.R.  5700  is  an  Important  first 
step  In  the  right  direction  and  I  commend 
the  Subcommittee  for  taking  the  leadership 
In  this  area  and  for  providing  me  with  the 
opportunity  to  share  my  thoughU  with  you 
today. 
Thank  you. 

SPECinC  C0«O«IfT8  OH  H.R.  5700  BY 

Senator  Dohau)  W.  Riegle.  Jr. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  specific  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  5700.  The  sections  of  H.R.  5700 
that  strengthen  the  reconsideration  process. 
esUblish  uniformity  at  the  various  levels  of 
adjudication,  and  create  a  Social  Security 
Court.  aU  speak  to  the  need  to  fine  tune  the 
review  process  with  the  objective  of  trying 
to  reduce  the  number  of  reversals  on  appeal. 
My  concerns  about  all  of  these  provisions  is 
that  such  fine  tuning  Is  achieved  by  signifi- 
cantly tightening  and  narrowing  the  defini 
tion  of  disability.  The  way  in  which  this  bUl 
attempts  to  attack  the  problem  of  wrongful 
termination  Is— in  essence— to  redefine  the 
definition  of  disabUity.  eliminating  many 
currently  eligible  Individuals.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  narrow  the  al- 
ready strict  definition  of  disability  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  thereby  disqualify 
individuals  with  the  types  of  severe  condi- 
tions I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  testimony. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  con- 
sider achieving  uniformity  in  the  decision- 
making process  by  requiring  the  Social  Se- 
curity Regulations  and  the  Program  Oper- 
ations Manual  (POMS)  to  be  redesigned  so 
as  to  be  In  conformity  with  the  requlrp- 
ments  in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  ju- 
dicial precedents  established  In  Federal 
Court.  As  the  bill  is  currently  drafted,  uni- 
formity would  be  achieved  by  nullifying  ju- 
dicial precedents  and  by  requiring  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Regulations  and  strict 
POMS  standards  at  all  levels  of  adjudica- 
tion. By  adopting  the  Federal  Court  stand- 
ards at  the  first  level  of  reexamination, 
thousands  of  disabled  beneficiaries  will  be 
spared  the  unnecessary  anguish  of  wrongful 
termination. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  extend  the  option  of  the  recipient 
to  continue  to  receive  benefits  after  Initial 
notification  of  termination  until  a  face  to 
face  evidentiary  hearing  is  held.  This  would 
establish  uniformity  with  the  current  proce- 
dures In  the  SSI  program  and  would  lessen 
much  of  the  hardship  experienced  by  many 
beneficiaries  who  are  currently  thrown  off 
the  rolls  in  a  number  of  weeks.  A  similar 
provision  Is  contained  In  S.  1944.  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Levin,  on  December  11. 
1981.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  six  month  limit  In 
H.R.  5700  for  such  continued  benefits  may 
be  an  insufficient  amount  of  time  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant backlog  of  appeals. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  provision  of 
the  bin  that  would  close  the  record  after  re- 
consideration rather  than  after  a  hearing  In 
front  of  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  (ALJ) 
which  is  the  practice  under  current  law. 
Many  beneficiaries  do  not  seek  counsel  until 
the  ALJ  hearing  and  therefore  have  Inad- 
equately developed  records  at  the  reconsid- 
eration level.  Until  we  are  assured  that  the 
reconsideration  process  will  not  continue  to 
be  pro  forma  reaffirmation  of  the  Initial  de- 
termination, a  fair  and  complete  appeals 
proceedings  can  not  be  assured  If  the  record 
is  closed  after  the  reconsideration  level.  I 
recommend  the  Subcommittee  postpone  the 
enactment  of  this  provision  awaiting  evi- 


dence that  the  reconsideration  process  has 
become  a  meaningful  level  of  review. 

In  addition.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
provision  which  alters  the  recency  of  work 
test.  In  a  sUte  like  Michigan,  where  employ- 
ment is  a  significant  problem,  many  newly 
disabled  individuals  out  of  the  work  force 
for  several  years,  due  to  their  inability  to 
find  employment  during  difficult  economic 
times,  will  be  denied  benefits.  The  objective 
of  the  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
program  to  provide  funds  for  lost  wages  due 
to  a  severe  disabling  condition,  would  still 
apply  to  Individuals  out  of  the  work  force 
for  a  few  years  due  to  their  Inability  to 
secure  employment. 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  discuss  those 
sections  of  the  bill  that  deal  with  vocational 
rehabilitation.  I  strongly  support  the  con- 
cept that  those  individuals  terminated  from 
the  Disability  rolls  as  a  result  of  CDIs  are 
in  particular  need  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  counseling.  Many  of  these 
individuals  whose  benefits  are  terminated  as 
a  result  of  CDIs.  have  been  on  the  disabll 
Ity  rolls  for  many  years  and  are  almost  Im- 
mediately thrown  into  a  position  where 
they  must  either  seek  employment  or  sell 
off  most  of  their  possessions  In  order  to 
qualify  for  welfare.  The  additional  funds 
made  available  under  this  bill  to  provide 
these  individuals  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  will  help  assure  that  no  one  is 
forced  to  seek  welfare  for  lack  of  vocational 
and  rehabilitation  counseling.  I  would  how- 
ever strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  program  outlined  in  S. 
1987  for  providing  vocational  rehabilitation 
funds  to  the  states  for  SSDI  and  SSI  benef  i 
claries  and  adapt  this  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  CDIs.  This  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston on  December  16.  1981.  and  provides  the 
states  with  adequate  funds  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  Social  Security 
Act  beneficiaries  without  additional  strain 
to  the  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
could  be  easily  modified  so  as  to  address  the 
specific  problems  confronting  newly  termi- 
nated CDIs.* 


THRIFT  INDUSTRY  BAILOUTS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  thrift  Industry  has 
seen  better  times.  Losses  In  the  past 
months  have  been  staggering  and  a 
large  percentage  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  this  country  are  now  in 
serious  trouble.  Many  more  are  begin- 
ning to  experience  difficulties.  In  my 
State  of  Florida  alone,  we  have  al- 
ready experienced  several  mergers. 
These  mergers  have  maintained  the  fi- 
nancial Integrity  of  the  troubled  thrift 
institutions,  but  in  no  way  have  they 
addressed  the  imderlying  problems  of 
the  industry  which  include  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates.  While  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  been  working 
hard  on  the  interest  rute  and  inflation 
questions  and  have  endorsed  resolu- 
tions assuring  the  public  that  their 
savings  and  deposits  are  safe  suid 
secure,  I  thinlc  we  also  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  to  a  large  extent,  the 
problems  facing  thrift  institutions 
must  be  viewed  In  terms  of  Govern- 
ment mandated  lending  policies. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  more  and 
more   about   a  so-called   Oovemment 


bailout  of  the  thrift  industry.  I  think 
this  is  an  unfortunate  characterization 
of  the  assistance  the  industry  is  seek- 
ing because  it  implies  in  some  way 
that  the  industry  in  the  past  has  not 
been  able  to  efficiently  and  effectively 
conduct  its  business.  In  fact,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  While  some  may 
argue  that  institutions  took  incorrect 
actions  or  actions  too  late  to  avoid  the 
present  situation,  I  think  Congress 
must  acknowledge  that  a  large  part  of 
today's  problems  stem  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Twice  during  the  mid-1970's  regula- 
tory agencies  proposed  adjustable 
mortgages  that  would  have  allowed 
lending  institutions  to  react  to  free 
market  conditions.  Congress,  however, 
applied  considerable  pressure  to  the 
agencies  to  drop  these  proposals  and 
maintain  the  long  entrenched,  fixed- 
rate  mortgage.  Also,  during  this  time. 
Congress  declined  to  favorably  act  on 
legislation  that  would  have  allowed 
thrifts  some  additional  flexibility  to 
diversify  their  portfolios.  Only  recent- 
ly have  they  been  given  such  author- 
ity. Finally,  during  the  late  1970s,  the 
Govermnent  approved  a  6-month 
money  market  certificate  tied  to  the 
volatile  6-month  Treasury  bill.  This 
action  proved  to  be  a  problem  because 
thrifts  were  not  given  adjustable  earn- 
ings capabilities  so  they  had  no  way  to 
pay  the  increased  market  rates  for 
very  long  without  it  affecting  their 
earnings. 

So  before  we  start  talking  about 
Government  bailouts  of  the  thrifts 
and  inferring  all  sorts  of  negative 
things  about  the  industry,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  remember  that 
a  great  deal  of  what  faces  this  impor- 
tant industry  today  is  not  all  of  their 
own  making,  but  rather  has  been 
caused  by  problems  of  the  economy 
and  the  rules  under  which  they  were 
required  to  operate.  Perhaps  in  this 
context  we  can  better  understand  the 
thrift's  desire  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  do  something  about  their 
problems  and  particularly  their  low 
yield,  long-term  portfolio  compo- 
nents.* 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  employ- 
ees who  propose  to  participate  in  a 
program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received   requests  for  determinations 


under  rule  35  which  would  permit  the 
following  named  individuals  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign educational  organization,  the  Chi- 
nese Culture  University,  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  from  April  2  to  9,  1982. 

Ms.  Lynda  Nersesian,  staff  of 
Agency  Administration  Subcommittee; 

Ms.  Ann  Agnew  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Kasten; 

Ms.  Mimi  Feller  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Chafee; 

Mr.  Michael  Naylor  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Dodd; 

Mr.  Allen  Moore  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Dantorth; 

Mr.  Scott  W.  Martin  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Boschwitz; 

Ms.  Patricia  McDonald  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Wallop. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  the  above-named  indi- 
viduals in  the  program  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


RAFAEL  HERNANDEZ-COLON  ON 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIA- 
TIVE 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  finest  and  most  eloquent  of 
Puerto  Rican  leaders  is  former  Gover- 
nor Rafael  Hernandez-Colon.  Thus.  I 
welcomed  with  great  interest  the 
thoughts  of  Governor  Hernandez- 
Colon  on  the  potentially  devastating 
impact  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative,  thoughts 
which  Governor  Hernandez-Colon  ex- 
pressed at  a  recent  Washington  forum 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment. 

Governor  Hernandez-Colon  cited  the 
many  disadvantages  which  hamper 
Puerto  Rican  competition  with  other 
beneficiaries  of  this  initiative  in  the 
Caribbean.  He  called  for  new  initia- 
tives by  the  Reagan  administration 
and  Congress  to  remedy  the  potential- 
ly devastating  consequences  which  cer- 
tain ill-conceived  aspects  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  initiative  could  have  on 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  commend  this  excellent  statement 
to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  by  Rafael  Hernandez-Colon  on 
THE  Impact  on  PtJERTO  Rico  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative 
Before  addressing  the  topic  of  my  presen- 
tation this  evening,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Carnegie  Elndowment  and 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association 
for  providing  me  with  this  unique  opportu- 
nity to  exchange  views  with  prominent  Indi- 
viduals who,  within  their  respective  fields, 
can  Influence  decision-making  that  affects 
Puerto  Rico. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  with  the  objective 


of  aiding  the  "well-being  and  security"  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  na- 
tions. 

In  the  Conwnonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  need  for  a  politically 
stable  Caribbean,  and  aware  also  that  politi- 
cal stability  requires  economic  vitality  and 
growth.  We  warmly  support  efforts  to  aid 
our  Caribbean  neighbors  to  develop  their 
economies.  But.  as  much  as  we  agree  with 
the  Plans  intentions,  the  fact  Is  that  Puerto 
Rico  will  not  be  a  beneficiary,  but  a  victim. 

From  the  outset  of  the  CBI  idea,  the 
Puerto  Rican  political  leadership  expected 
measures  to  be  taken  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Commonwealth 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Initiative.  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  ("Tip")  O'Neill  Indicat- 
ed that  this  was  the  intent  of  Congress  also. 
During  his  recent  trip  to  Puerto  Rico,  he 
said: 

"We  want  to  help  the  Caribbean.  But  lets 
help  our  own  first,  and  then  see  where  we 
go  from  there.  We  want  to  help  our  own, 
more  than  we  help  the  others,  even  though 
we  want  to  help  the  others  for  the  peace  of 
the  world." 

The  Commonwealth  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  possesses 
sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  adjustments  to 
be  made,  not  only  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems which  the  CBI  would  present  to 
Puerto  Rico,  but  also  to  provide  Puerto  Rico 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  re-establish 
strong  economic  growth.  Since  it  mutually 
benefits  Puerto  Rico  and  the  regional  na- 
tions to  build  strong  trade  and  investment 
relations.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Initiative 
should  not  pit  the  Commonwealth  against 
Its  neighbors;  nor  is  It  necessary  that  their 
progress  be  built  on  Puerto  Rico's  decline. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  necessity  of  ad- 
justments In  the  statutory  laws  of  the 
United  States  that  constrain  Puerto  Rico,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  Puerto  Rico's  present  econom- 
ic condition  and  the  consequences  of  the 
CBI.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  examine  the 
Reagan  Administration's  reaction  to  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  political 
sectors  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Puerto  Rican  economy  is  increasingly 
plagued  with  alarming  signals:  Factories  are 
closing  continuously,  the  most  dramatic  ex- 
ample being  the  closing  of  the  Common- 
wealth Oil  Refining  Corporation.  The  at- 
traction of  new  Industries  Is  being  outpaced 
by  the  departure  of  old  ones,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  new  loss  of  jobs  and  a  5%  decline  In 
real  investment  per  year.  Unemployment 
figures  have  reached  depression  levels.  Our 
construction  sector  Is  virtually  paralyzed. 
The  government,  facing  a  budget  deficit, 
has  had  to  resort  to  higher  taxes.  As  a 
result,  all  local  economists  are  predicting 
negative  growth  over  the  next  few  years.  As 
we  entered  the  1980's,  regression  replaced 
stagnation. 

In  light  of  this  adversity.  Puerto  Rico 
must  restructure  its  economy  to  overcome 
the  loss  of  federal  aid.  and  to  provide  new 
Jobs.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  makes 
this  task  virtually  impossible. 

The  keystone  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative is  a  preferential  trading  arrangement 
under  which  Caribbean  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  can  export  products  to  the 
United  States  duty-free  for  12  years.  The 
other  components  of  the  Initiative  are  com- 
plementary to  the  concept  of  a  free  trade 
arrangement.  They  Include  measures  simi- 
lar to  those  which  Puerto  Rico  currently 
enjoys  to  encourage  private  Investment, 
technical  and  marketing  aid,  export  credit 
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guarantees,    political    risk    insurance, 
direct  U.S.  aid  for  public  projects. 

If  we  exclude  sugar,  Puerto  Rico's  internal 
market  will  be  the  Immediate  target  for  the 
exports  of  agricultural  products  of  the  Car- 
ibbean. This  Is  due  to  (1 )  our  geographic  size 
and  location  and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  Car- 
ibbean food  products  and  similarity  of  our 
food  consumption  patterns.  This  includes 
meat  exports,  since  the  quality  of  meat 
from  Caribbean  countries  Is  similar  to  that 
used  In  Puerto  Rico.  Thus,  in  the  short  run. 
the  principal  market  that  the  United  States 
is  offering  is  not  Its  own  but  Puerto  Rico's. 

Once  Investment  for  manufacturing 
begins  to  flow  into  Caribbean  countries,  an- 
other problem  will  besiege  us.  Many  of  the 
manufactured  products  these  countries  will 
be  shipping  to  the  United  States  are  the 
same  as  those  which  now  provide  Puerto 
Rico  with  income  and  employment.  Both  In 
the  attraction  of  American  Investment  and 
in  competition  for  markets  for  existing 
products.  Puerto  Rico  is  competitively  disad- 
vantaged by  the  CBI. 

Because  Puerto  Rico  operates  within  U.S. 
economic  regulations,  its  economy  is  hob- 
bled with  many  restrictions  that  benefici- 
aries of  the  CBI  do  not  bear.  As  sovereign 
nations,  these  countries  are  free  to  set  their 
own  minimum  wages  and  environmental 
regulations.  We  are  not.  because  federal 
minimum  wages  and  environmental  laws 
apply  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  CBI  nations  are 
free  to  eliminate  duties  on  Imported  materi- 
als for  inanufactured  goods.  We  are  not. 
They  are  free  to  use  the  cheapest  means  of 
ocean-shipping— foreign  flags.  We  are  not. 
They  are  free  to  buy  oil  from  Venezuela  and 
Mexico  at  reduced  prices.  We  are  not.  They 
are  free  to  lure  tourists  through  duty-free 
shops.  We  are  not.  They  are  free  to  protect 
their  agriculture  from  food  imports.  We  are 
not.  I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  the  result- 
ing Inequities  that  will  plunge  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy  Into  a  regressive  tallspln. 

President  Reagan  has  Included  several 
measures  allegedly  to  Insure  that  Puerto 
Rico  win  benefit  and  prosper.  But  these 
measures  are  totally  inadequate  either  to 
prevent  injury  to  Puerto  Rico  or  to  compen- 
sate us  for  injury.  More  importantly,  by  Ig- 
noring the  bulk  of  Puerto  Rican  proposals, 
they  reveal  this  Administration's  gross  In- 
sensltlvity  to  our  economic  malaise.  These 
measures  demonstrate  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  strategies  we  need  to  pursue  our 
development  objectives.  Due  to  our  lack  of 
resources  and  overpopulation,  and  due  to 
our  lower  stage  of  economic  development, 
we  must  manage  our  economy  with  a  differ- 
ent strategy  than  that  pursued  on  the  main- 
land. 

The  Reagan  Administration  should  face 
the  obvious  fact  that  exacerbating  our  eco- 
nomic conditions  means  that  our  people 
have  fewer  job  opportunities  and  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  federal  funds  which,  as  we 
all  know,  are  being  severely  reduced.  Even- 
tually, as  the  rug  Is  pulled  out  from  our 
economy,  Puerto  Rico  will  become  a  tropical 
South  Bronx,  a  welfare  ghetto  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

But  it  will  be  even  worse  than  that.  This 
treatment  of  Puerto  Rico  defies  the  most 
generous  interpretation  of  fairness  to  a 
country  which  has  agreed  by  compact  to 
grant  to  the  United  States  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  It  is  indeed  paradoxical 
that  the  United  States  should  put  forward  a 
Plan  to  stabilize  the  Caribbean  Basin  which, 
by  undermining  Puerto  Rico's  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  will  destabilize  Puerto 
Rico:  the  foremost  example  of  democratic 
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values  and  solidarity  with  the  United  States 
in  the  Caribbean. 

In  light  of  the  Reagan  Administrations 
contentions  regarding  Cuban  aid.  comfort, 
or  control  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Junta  or  the 
Salvadorean  guerrillas,  one  finds  the  Ad- 
ministration's cavalier  handling  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  CBI  on  Puerto  Rico  rather  in- 
congruous. Independence  for  Puerto  Rico  is 
a  stated  fundamental  objective  of  Cuban 
foreign  policy.  A  Marxist-Leninist  party 
with  proclaimed  ties  to  Fidel  Castro  oper- 
ates overtly  on  the  island,  conunitted  to 
achieving  independence  for  Puerto  Rico  by 
whatever  means.  In  1981.  nine  combat  air- 
craft assigned  to  the  Puerto  Rican  National 
Guard  were  blown  up  by  the  "Array  for 
Puerto  Rican  National  Liberation "  (Mache- 
teros).  and  no  responsibility  has  yet  been 
determined  by  the  authorities.  In  1980.  a 
U.S.  Navy  bus  was  ambushed  by  the  same 
group  near  the  Sabana  Seca  Naval  Base;  two 
Navy  persons  were  killed,  and  no  responsi- 
bility has  been  determined  for  this  incident 
either.  The  U.S.  mainland— in  particular 
Wall  Street— has  been  subjected  to  various 
terrorist  bombings,  most  still  unresolved. 

Now  violence  is  not  new  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan/mainlsmd  relationship  due  to  our 
sometimes  strained  historical  relationship. 
In  the  thirties,  forties,  and  very  early  fifties, 
it  was  noncommunist  and  less  sophisticated, 
but  more  widespread,  intense,  and  fanatical 
than  it  is  now— as  shown  in  the  uprising  of 
1950,  or  the  Truman  assassination  attempt, 
or  the  armed  attack  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  took  years  of  laborious  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  under  the  en- 
lightened democratic  leadership  of  Munoz 
Martin  to  mute  these  upheavals  and  usher 
in  a  period  of  stability  under  the  Common- 
wealth structure  established  in  1952.  Local 
programs  based  on  our  fiscal  and  common 
market  relationships  with  the  United  States 
gradually  achieved  one  of  the  most  spectac- 
ular rates  of  growth  in  the  Caribbean.  In 
the  1970's,  however,  changes  well-known  in 
the  world  economy  undermined  our  growth; 
and  misguided  policies  of  current  local  ad- 
ministrators have  compounded  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  stagnation  and  thrown  us 
into  the  regressive  tailspin  noted  earlier. 

Now,  if  on  top  of  this  you  add  the  discon- 
certing effects  of  the  CBI;  it  becomes  clear 
that  Puerto  Rico  will  be  headed  towards 
social  upheaval  and  tensions  which  will 
maJce  it  fertile  ground  for  Marxist  Leninist 
operations  of  the  sort  that  so  far  have  had 
minimal  success  within  the  island,  given  our 
previous  economic  stability  and  growth. 

Senator  Cranston  put  this  concisely  in  a 
statement  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  on  April  2,  1981. 
Speaking  on  the  proposed  budget  cuts  for 
Puerto  Rico,  he  stated: 

"...  there  is  a  foreign  policy  issue  and, 
indeed,  a  national  security  issue  involved  in 
this  matter.  There  is  now  great  emphasis  on 
our  interest  in  stability  and  in  maintaining 
and  developing  friendships  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, in  Central  America  where  there  is  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador,  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica generally. 

"If  we  show  total  disregard  for  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  If  we  permit  many  Puerto 
Ricans  to  slide  into  even  deeper  poverty 
than  they  presently  suffer,  and  conceivably 
contribute  to  economic  and  social  turmoil 
on  that  island,  plainly  this  will  be  very  dam- 
aging to  our  national  security  interests  in 
the  Caribbean,  Central  America  and  Latin 
America. 

"We  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  a 
showcase  of  democracy  and  the  free  enter- 


prise system  in  Puerto  Rico.  We  should  do 
all  we  can  to  make  a  vivid  contrast  on  that 
island  as  against  the  situation  in  Cuba  and 
other  nations  where  the  people  are  under 
Marxist  or  other  systems.  It  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  our  national  interest  to 
not  understand  the  needs  of  Puerto  Rico, 
not  take  them  into  account,  and  not  act  in 
accordance  with  those  needs." 

It  is  disconcerting  also  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  chosen  to  work  only 
with  the  pro-statehood  faction  in  Puerto 
Rico,  led  by  the  present  Governor,  Ignoring 
the  Legislature  which  is  controlled  by  the 
pro-Commonwealth  party  and  Ignoring  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  at  large.  Such  an 
approach  can  only  afford  a  skewed  percep- 
tion of  Puerto  Rican  political  realities, 
mounting  political  tensions  upon  a  p«ople  in 
a  rapidly  deteriorating  economic  condition. 

The  Reagan  Administration  still  has  time 
to  reconsider  its  policies  and  ways  of  dealing 
with  Puerto  Rico.  The  political  leadership 
from  the  democratic  sectors  In  the  Island 
which  represent  a  majority  of  the  people  is 
open  and  willing  to  engage  in  meaningful 
discussions  with  the  Administration,  which 
should  seriously— and  not  for  the  sake  of 
window  dressing— try  to  receive  and  accom- 
modate Inputs  from  all  sectors,  particularly 
on  this  CBI  situation. 

The  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Administration  and  to  Con- 
gress a  set  of  proposals  geared  to  counter 
the  CBI  effects  on  Puerto  Rico  and  to 
regain  our  economic  momentum.  Such  pro- 
posals, if  adopted,  will  maintain  the  stabili- 
ty of  Puerto  Rico,  which  is,  I  repeat,  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

These  proposals  are  the  following: 

Allow  Puerto  Rico  to  set  its  own  tariffs 
and  import  controls,  especially  on  agricul- 
tural products  and  on  materials  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing: 

Suspend  duties  on  goods  purchased  by 
tourists  in  Puerto  Rico; 

Eliminate  Jones  Act  restrictions  on  mari- 
time transportation  in  order  to  place  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  same  competitive  position  as 
other  Caribbean  Basin  nations; 

Promote  the  growth  and  modernization  of 
ship  construction  and  repair  in  Puerto  Rico; 

Adopt  an  open  skies  policy  for  Puerto 
Rico; 

Assist  Puerto  Rico  In  participating  in  the 
petroleum  purchasing  facility  created  by 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  and  available  to  Car- 
ibbean Basin  nations; 

Promote  Puerto  Rico  as  the  center  of 
higher  education,  of  professional  training. 
and  of  vocational  training  in  the  Caribbean; 

Restructure  the  present  level  of  federal 
transfer  payments  under  various  grants  and 
categorical  programs  into  a  single  block 
grant  for  Puerto  Rico  and  its  municipalities. 
This  would  be  geared  to  an  economic  devel- 
opment program  formulated  and  imple- 
mented by  its  Puerto  Rlc&n  Executive  and 
Legislative  authority. 

Finally,  the  optimum  conditions  under 
which  Puerto  Rico  can  complement  the  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  the  Initiative  are  ( 1 )  the 
revltalization  of  our  island's  economic  devel- 
opment and  (2)  the  ability  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
establish  more  fruitful  contacts  with  the 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  Region.  A  neces- 
sary first  step  in  this  regard  would  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  Commonwealth's  capacity  to 
enter  into  bilateral  and  multilateral  com- 
mercial relations  with  our  neighbors. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  proposals 
that  we  are  not  asking  for  a  bailout,  nor  for 
a  safety  net;  nor  are  we  seeking  to  be  treat- 


ed as  a  handicapped  ward  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  seeking  the  authority  and 
the  means  to  assume  responsibility  to  face 
our  problems  and  to  be  an  effective  pariici- 
pant  in  an  Initiative  whose  goals  we  share 
and  which  we  can  foster  effectively  because 
of  our  unique  experience  in  economic  devel- 
opment. 

What  we  ask  can  best  be  put  in  the  words 
which  Winston  Churchill  addressed  to  the 
United  States  at  the  outset  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain: 

"Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  do  the 
task."« 


BURLINGTON  NORTHERN 
HOLDING  CO. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  was  privileged  to  chair  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  recent  de- 
cision by  the  Burlington  Northern  Co. 
to  create  a  holding  company.  One  of 
the  witnesses  appearing  at  the  hearing 
was  the  Congressman  from  North 
Dakota,  Btron  L.  Dorgan.  Congress- 
man DoRGAN's  statement  was  so  well 
prepared  and  so  thoughtful  on  this  im- 
portant issue  that  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  Congressman  Dorgan's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  U.S.  Concressman  Byron  L. 
Dorgan 

"A  holding  company  is  something  where 
you  hand  an  accomplice  the  goods  while  the 
policeman  searches  you."— Will  Rogers 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  here  today  to  talk  about  rail- 
road mergers  and  holding  companies. 

This  issue  is  of  very  great  concern  to  my 
state,  to  yours,  and  to  the  entire  nation. 

As  you  well  know,  the  nation's  longest 
railroad  system,  and  number  one  grain 
hauler,  the  Burlington  Northern,  which  is 
an  economic  cornerstone  of  our  region,  is  re- 
arranging itself  into  such  a  holding  compa- 
ny. Instead  of  managing  its  affairs  under 
one  corporate  roof,  the  BN  is  splintering  off 
Its  various  assets  and  enterprises— timber, 
coal,  oil,  gas,  real  estate,  farm  land,  railroad- 
ing, and  others— so  that  these  reside  under 
separate  roofs,  linked  only  to  a  "holding 
company"  to  which  they  all,  on  paper,  will 
belong. 

Although  this  step  is  essentially  just  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  legal  paper  which  de- 
fines the  BN's  existence,  it  is  cause  for 
alarm  to  all  those  who  depend  upon  the 
Burlington  Northern  railroad  to  carry  their 
grain  and  other  products  to  distant  markets. 

According  to  the  BN,  the  reason  for  set- 
ting up  this  complicated  holding  company 
structure  is  to  give  it  more  flexibility  in  de- 
veloping its  real  estate,  timber  and  coal 
holdings,  and  other  assets,  present  and 
future.  Under  its  current  arrangements,  it 
cannot  develop  its  non-raUroaul  ventures  as 
much  as  it  would  like,  because  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  must  approve 
any  stock  issues  or  other  financial  steps 
which  might  affect  the  railroad. 

The  ICC's  timid  interpreUtlon  of  the  law, 
however,  has  led  to  the  view  that  it  does  not 
have  this  authority  over  holding  companies. 
This  interpretation  has  turned  the  holding 
company  into  an  escape  hatch  for  railroad 
executives  in  search  of  greener  pastures. 
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This  is  why  the  BN  has  turned  to  the 
holding  company  form.  It  will  isolate  the 
railroad  in  a  separate  subsidiary,  and  this 
subsidiary  alone  will  fall  under  the  ICC's 
review.  The  BN  will  then  be  able  to  issue 
stock,  and  engage  in  other  financing  ven- 
tures, to  its  heart's  content.  It  will  be  able 
to  develop  coal,  buy  an  oil  company,  or  do 
virtually  anything  else  without  the  ICC  or 
anyone  else  asking  bothersome— to  it— ques- 
tions of  the  impact  of  these  financing  moves 
upon  the  railroad  and  upon  those  the  rail- 
road serves. 

HISTORY  TEACHES  CAUTION 

History  counsels  us  to  have  great  caution 
regarding  holding  companies  that  preside 
over  sprawling  empires  that  encompass 
many  lines  of  business. 

In  the  nineteen  thirties,  the  collapse  of 
the  mammoth  utility  holding  companies 
showed  how  fragile  such  structures  can  be 
in  the  face  of  hard  f fn<uicl:U  times. 

More  recently,  and  jr^rre  to  the  point, 
there  was  the  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central, 
another  railroad  which  got  a  gleam  In  Its 
eye  for  the  seemingly  greener  pastures  of 
land  and  real  estate  development. 

We  should  not  push  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  BN  and  the  Penn  Central  too  far. 
Certainly,  there  are  differences  in  the  merg- 
ers which  formed  these  two  companies  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  enterprises  which  re- 
sulted. 

But  there  Is  no  way  that  the  formation  of 
a  holding  company  can  bode  well  for  the  BN 
raUroad.  At  the  very  best,  the  railroad  will 
not  grow  substantially  weaker.  But  even 
that  Is  doubtful. 

We  must  recall  that  the  great  mergers 
which  comprised  what  Is  now  the  Burling- 
ton Northern,  were  justified— both  by  the 
BN  and  the  ICC— largely  on  the  grounds 
that  the  BN's  coal,  oil,  and  other  holdings 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  merged  rail- 
road. The  ICC,  In  its  1977  "Railroad  Con- 
glomerates and  Other  Corporate  Struc- 
tures" report,  asserted  that  "the  financial 
strength  of  BN  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  existence  and  development  of  Its  non- 
railway  assets." 

A  WEAKER  RAILROAD 

To  now  strip  these  asssets  from  the  rail- 
road, and  leave  It  standing  bare,  can  only 
weaken  the  railroad.  It  can  do  nothing  else. 

This  is  not  just  a  question  of  assets  and  fi- 
nances, moreover.  It  Is  also  a  question  of 
management  time  and  attention.  A  manage- 
ment that  wants  to  spend  less  time  main- 
taining and  running  a  railroad.  It's  that 
simple. 

This  Is  apparent  In  the  BN's  reason  for 
forming  the  holding  company  In  the  first 
place.  If  the  BN  does  not  want  the  ICC 
judging  Its  financial  moves  on  the  basis  of 
their  Impact  on  the  railroad,  then  doesn't 
this  suggest  that  the  company  might  have 
In  mind  some  actions  which  the  ICC  might 
question?  Might  It  not  be  thinking  of  moves 
that.  In  the  ICC's  eyes,  could  weaken  the 
railroad?  Otherwise,  why  would  the  BN  be 
jumping  through  all  the  legal  hoops  neces- 
sary to  get  out  from  under  the  ICC's  juris- 
diction? 

These  concerns  are  not  hypothetical.  The 
BN  is  heading  In  this  direction  already. 

OILMEN  IN  SADDLE 

Consider  the  recent  changes  In  the  BN's 
top  management.  The  company  has  moved 
two  Individuals  Into  top  corporate  slots  who 
are  not  railroad  men.  but  oil  men.  The  BN's 
new  Chairman  Richard  Bressler.  is  a  former 
Atlantic  Richfield  Executive  Vice  President 
who,  according  to  Business  Week  (March  8, 


1982),  "has  made  no  secret  of  his  Intention 
to  build  up  the  company's  nontransporta- 
tion  business." 

The  new  President  of  the  BN  railroad, 
Walter  A.  Drexel,  is  a  former  ARCO  tax  ac- 
countant. Mr.  Drexel's  role,  again  according 
to  Business  Week.  Is  to  "give  Bressler  the 
cash  flow  he  needs  to  grow  the  holding  com- 
pany's resource  ventures." 

This  Is  happening  now.  Last  year,  the  BN 
announced  its  Intention  to  abandon  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  branch  lines  In  North 
E>akota  and  In  oiher  states.  It  made  clear 
that  It  was  going  back  on  Its  long-standing 
commitment  to  the  farmers  of  this  region, 
so  that  It  could  redeploy  these  assets  In 
more  lucrative  ventures. 

We  have  stopjjed  most  of  those  abandon- 
ments, for  the  time  being.  But  the  BN  can 
attempt  them  again,  at  any  time.  Its  current 
course  virtually  guarantees  that  It  will  do 
so. 

BN's  "CASH  cow" 

More  Important  Is  the  recent  shift  In  the 
corporation's  Internal  financing.  With  the 
railroad  starting  to  produce  a  healthy 
profit,  the  BN's  management  Is  turning  It 
Into  what  Business  Week  called  a  "cash 
cow"— a  source  of  cash  to  finance  the  BN's 
non-rail  ventures. 

The  BN's  goal,  according  to  the  magazine. 
Is  to  reduce  the  railroad  to  at  most  only  one 
half  of  the  BN's  total  business.  Business 
Week  deduces— with  good  reason— that  to 
reach  this  goal,  the  BN  might  do  what  U.S. 
Steel  recently  did— buy  up  an  oU  company. 

What  will  happen  to  the  Burlington 
Northern  railroad  when  its  role  In  the  BN's 
corporate  structure  Is  so  diminished?  What 
will  happen  when  the  BN's  new  go-go  man- 
agement Is  spending  more  time  on  minerals 
and  real  estate  then  on  railroading,  and 
when  It  starts  looking  at  the  capital  de- 
mands of  the  railroad  and  at  the  relatively 
conservative  returns  on  this  capital?  Might 
it  not  conclude  that  railroading  Is  a  drag? 

Might  It  not  conclude  that  It  should  start 
getting  out  of  railroading,  or  at  least  greatly 
reduce  Its  commitment  In  that  area? 

The  BN's  attention  to  other  ventures  will 
lead  It  down  this  path  of  thought.  If  It 
hasn't  already.  And  once  there,  who  will 
stop  the  BN  from  phasing  down  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  railroad  or  shucking  It  off  en- 
tirely? 

WHOSE  BUSINESS? 

Is  this  of  any  concern  to  us? 

The  question  Is  not  rhetorical. 

The  BN  argues  that  It  Is  a  private  busi- 
ness, and  that  as  such,  it  Is  entitled  to  run 
Its  affairs  any  way  It  wants.  If  It  wants  to 
shift  away  from  railroading  and  Into 
greener  and  more  exciting  pastures,  then 
that's  Its  own  business,  so  the  argument 
goes. 

But  the  Burlington  Northern  Is  not  Just 
another  private  business.  It  Is  a  public  utili- 
ty, serving  a  vital  transportation  need  for 
the  producers  of  the  states  which  It  serves. 
The  health  and  soundness  of  this  utility  Is 
the  public's  business. 

That  Is  Just  the  beginning.  The  BN  Is 
vested  with  a  much  larger  public  trust— one 
of  the  most  generous  ever  bestowed  upon  a 
private  corporation  In  the  history  of  this 
country  and  probably  of  the  world. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  granted  to  what  is  now  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  Railroad  over  40  million 
acres  of  choice  public  lands  In  the  great 
western  domains  of  the  United  States.  We 
bestowed  this  largesse  upon  the  Burlington 
Northern  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 


only— to  enable  this  corporation  to  build 
and  opterate  a  railroad  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  land  grants  were  a  form  of  endow- 
ment, vested  in  trust  to  the  Burlington 
Northern  to  ensure  that  farmers  and  busi- 
ness people  would  have  a  healthy  and  reli- 
able form  of  transportation,  and  that  com- 
merce in  our  part  of  the  country  could  grow 
and  thrive. 

The  public  land  grants  have  made  the 
Burlington  Northern  wealthy  to  a  degree 
that  Is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  It 
holds  14.7  billion  tons  of  economically  mine- 
able coal,  more  than  any  other  company  In 
the  United  States.  It  has  7.5  million  acres  of 
oil  and  gas  rights,  over  a  million  acres  of 
grazing  land,  and  enough  timber  holdings  to 
make  it  the  12th  largest  private  owner  of 
forest  land  in  the  United  SUtes. 

We  did  not  lavish  this  beneficence  upon 
the  Burlington  Northern  so  that  it  could 
become  rich.  We  lavished  it  so  that  our 
Nation  could  have  the  kind  of  railroad 
system  it  needs  to  prosper.  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility In  Congress  to  make  certain  that 
this  purpose  is  served.  Nobody  else  can. 

OFF  THE  HOOK? 

The  BN  and  other  land  grant  railroads 
dispute  this. 

They  want  to  reduce  the  great  and  endur- 
ing public  trust  vested  in  them  to  a  sort  of 
cash-and-carry  bargain.  One  provision  of 
the  original  land  grants  required  the  BN 
and  the  others  to  provide  reduced-rate  rail 
service  to  the  government.  The  railroads 
now  contend,  In  advertisements  appearing 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  that  by  providing  such  service 
they  have  paid  for  their  land  grants  ten 
times  over. 

Therefore,  we  are  led  to  believe,  they  have 
no  further  oblgatlons  to  the  public  In  con- 
nection with  these  grants. 

The  BN  Itself  asserted.  In  papers  filed  in  a 
recent  lawsuit  In  Seattle,  that  it  now  "holds 
these  lands  in  fee  like  any  other  private 
party."  In  other  words,  it  says  it  can  now  do 
whatever  It  pleases  with  those  land  grants. 
End  of  matter. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is 
only  the  beginning  of  our  Inquiry.  Their 
claim  Is  dubious.  More  important.  It  Is  utter- 
ly Irrelevant. 

FULL  OF  HOLES 

The  BN  must  be  hoping  that  the  people 
who  read  the  Indignant  ads  do  not  go  back 
and  read  the  Congressional  studies  and 
hearings  from  which  they  derive  their 
claims.  These  are  nothing  short  of  shocking. 
Far  from  proving  the  railroads'  case,  they 
shoot  it  full  of  holes. 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  points 
that  the  railroads  omit  in  arguing  that  they 
have  paid  for  their  land  grants  ten  times 
over. 

First,  they  totally  omit  the  value  of  the 
timber,  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  other  resources  on 
and  under  their  land  grants.  Instead,  they 
assume  that  these  lands  are  just  scrub  prai- 
rie, nothing  more.  The  Rockefeller  family 
might  just  as  well  omit  its  stock  and  bond 
holdings  from  the  value  of  its  estate. 

Perhaps  we  should  offer  to  buy  back  the 
land  grants  for  the  value  the  railroads  use 
In  claiming  they  have  repaid  their  land 
grants  ten  times  over.  I  suspect  that  the 
railroads  would  quickly  come  forth  with  a 
somewhat  higher  appraisal. 

Second,  there  is  evidence  that  the  alleged- 
ly "cut  rates"  the  government  received  were 
not  really  cut  rates  at  all.  House  testimony 
In  1944  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Childe,  a  member  of  the 
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Board  of  Investigation  and  Research  which 
investigated  the  "discount"  rates  provided 
by  land  grant  railroads,  suggested  that  in- 
stead, the  railroads  jacked  up  their  "regu- 
lar" rates  and  played  other  games  with  their 
rate  structures,  so  that  they  could  offer  the 
government  "discounts"  and  still  turn  a 
profit. 

In  any  case,  the  alleged  discounts  couldn't 
have  been  too  unprofitable.  Why  would  the 
non-land  grant  railroads  have  heen  so  eager 
for  this  government  traffic,  if  it  was  really 
as  unprofiuble  as  they  say? 

Third,  the  land  grant  railroads  didn't  even 
provide  all  the  service  that  they  attribute  to 
themselves  in  calculating  that  they  paid  for 
their  land  grants  ten  times  over.  Instead, 
they  lump  into  their  side  of  the  ledger  the 
allegedly  reduced  rates  provided  voluntarily 
by  their  non-land  grant  counterparts.  In 
fact,  according  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Webb. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Investigation  and 
Review,  these  primarily-Eastern  railroads 
contributed  more  cut  rate  service,  than  the 
land  grant  railroads  did. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  land  grant 
railroads  are  taking  credit  for  service  pro- 
vided by  others. 

Fourth,  an  investigation  in  1948  found 
that  the  railroads  had  overcharged  the  fed- 
eral government  by  10-12%  of  their  billings 
during  the  Second  World  War.  This 
amounted  to  approximately  $650  million  for 
the  three  years  '43,  '44.  and  '45.  I  have 
found  no  evidence  that  the  railroads  ever 
paid  back  these  overcharges  In  any  mean- 
ingful way.  or  that  they  included  it  in  their 
calculation  that  they  have  paid  for  the  land 
grants  ten  times  over. 

OUR  LAST  OPPOHTDWITY 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  has  never  gotten 
to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  The  finding  in 
the  1940s  that  the  railroads  had  paid  off  the 
grants  rested  on  evidence  that  is  less  than 
convincing.  As  I  have  suggested  above,  very 
important  questions  remain. 

We  should  answer  these  questions.  The 
Burlington  Northern  is  about  to  march  off 
with  a  sizable  portion  of  this  nation's  patri- 
mony, on  the  basis  of  a  claim  that  may  well 
l)€  false.  If  we  do  not  investigate  this  ques- 
tion now.  we  may  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  again. 

There  is  a  more  important  point.  The 
claim  that  the  railroads  have  paid  back 
their  land  grants.  Is  utterly  Irrelevant. 

The  railroad  land  grants  were  not  a  cash- 
and-carry  deal.  They  were  an  enduring 
public  trust,  an  endowment  for  the  continu- 
ing support  of  railroad  service.  The  require- 
ment of  cut  rates  for  the  government  was 
but  one  provision  of  the  grants.  It  was  not 
the  entire  bargain. 

Congress  provided  in  Section  Twenty  of 
the  BNs  original  land  grant  that  it  Intended 
for  this  grant  to  help  in  "keeping  (the  rail- 
road) In  working  order." 

A  Congressional  Research  Service  study  of 
this  question,  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
myself  and  other  members  of  Congress,  con- 
cluded that  ".  .  .  it  appears  both  from  the 
language  of  the  Northern  Pacific  grants  and 
the  legislative  history  surrounding  their  en- 
actment that  Congress  did  envision  a  con- 
structed and  operating  railroad  as  the  pur- 
pose and  result  of  the  land  grants." 

This  is  the  standard  which  we  must  hold 
the  recipients  of  these  land  grants,  includ- 
ing the  Burlington  Northern. 

TAXPAYEKS  WIU.  PAY— TWICI 

And  this  is  why  the  Burlington  Northern's 
move  to  set  up  a  holding  company  is  the 
business  of  every  taxpayer  in  this  country. 


as  well  as  of  every  person  who  relies  on  the 
Burlington  Northern  railroad. 

If  the  Burlington  Northern  retreats  from 
railroad  service,  then  the  burden  will  fall  on 
our  taxpayers.  They  will  be  asked  to  subsi- 
dize rail  service,  to  buy  or  maintain  branch 
lines,  or  even  to  take  over  some  rail  oper- 
ations entirely.  They  will  be  forced  to  pay 
for  the  highways  and  other  facilities  neces- 
sary to  replace  service  that  the  Burlington 
Northern  no  longer  offers. 

Our  nation  needs  this  transportation  serv- 
ice and  someone  will  have  to  provide  it. 

American  taxpayers  have  already  payed 
for  this  service  once.  They  have  already  be- 
stowed upon  the  Burlington  Northern  an 
endowment  so  generous  as  to  defy  the 
imagination,  to  enable  it  to  provide  trans- 
portation that  our  nation  needs.  It  simply  is 
not  fair  to  expect  our  taxpayers  to  pay  a 
second  time,  while  the  Burlington  Northern 
or  any  other  railroad  walks  away  with  this 
endowment  and  converts  It  to  Its  own  pri- 
vate gain. 

The  Burlington  Northerns  holding  com- 
pany will  lead  us  down  that  path. 

We  must  act  now. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  steps  that  we  should 
take. 

1.  IirVESTICATlON  or  LAWD  GRANTS 

It  is  time  for  a  complete  Congressional  In- 
vestigation of  the  land  grant  question.  We 
need  to  know  what  the  railroads  have,  how 
they  are  using  those  grants,  and  whether 
the  original  purpose  of  those  grants  is  being 
served. 

We  also  need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
railroads'  claim  that  they  have  repaid  their 
land  grants  ten  times  over.  We  need  to  ask 
why  the  many  questions  surrounding  this 
claim  have  been  swept  under  the  rug  for  so 
long. 

2.  RKAPriRM  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION  JURISDICTION 

True  to  form,  the  ICC  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  find  reasons  why  it  can't  do  any- 
thing about  railroad  holding  companies. 

It  seems  plain  that  existing  law  gives  the 
ICC  at  least  some  authority  In  this  area. 
Even  the  Commission's  1977  report  on  rail- 
road holding  companies  suggested  as  much. 

Given  the  Commission's  recalcitrance, 
however,  we  should  enact  legislation  that 
explicitly  affirms  the  ICC's  Jurisdiction. 
The  holding  company  device  should  not  be 
an  escape  hatch  by  which  the  Burlington 
Northern  and  others  can  avoid  their  respon- 
sibility to  keep  the  financial  health  of  their 
railroads  as  their  top  corporate  priority. 

3.  REVIEW  TAX  PROVISIONS  THAT  JXOPARSIZX 
RAIL  SXRVICK 

Tax  loopholes  are  one  of  the  primary  en- 
gines driving  the  wave  of  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions in  railroading  and  other  businesses. 
We  must  eliminate  these  loopholes  both  to 
protect  rail  service  and  to  promote  competi- 
tion and  individual  initiative  In  our  entire 
economy. 

We  must  look  In  particular  at  the  way  the 
railroads  are  using  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
new  tax  breaks  we  gave  them  In  last  year's 
tax  bin.  The  new  reductions  were  so  gener- 
ous that  the  Burlington  Northern  is  expect- 
ed to  pay  no  federal  Income  tax  at  all  this 
year.  The  purpose  of  those  tax  breaks  was 
to  promote  investment  In  railroad  oper- 
ations. Instead,  the  Burlington  Northern 
and  others  seem  inclined  to  use  their  hun- 
dreds of  millions  In  new  breaks  to  help  pro- 
vide cash  for  other  ventures. 

In  other  words,  the  railroads  are  using 
their  tax  breaks  just  as  they  have  used  their 
land  grants— to  enlarge  their  empires,  as 
much  as  to  serve  the  public. 


This  is  nothing  new.  After  examining  the 
records  of  at  least  seven  railroad  holding 
companies,  the  1977  ICC  Report  concluded 
that  "since  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
holding  companies  have  reinvested  these 
tax  savings  in  the  carriers,  the  savings  have 
been  employed  to  finance  diversification 
and  other  noncarrier  activities  of  the  hold- 
ing companies." 

We  should  make  certain  that  the  railroads 
use  their  tax  breaks  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  Intended. 

rORPEITURE  or  LAND  GRANTS  FOR  RAIL  LINE 
ABANDONMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  rail  land  grants  was  to 
support  rail  service.  If  the  railroads  are  not 
going  to  provide  that  service,  then  they 
should  give  back  a  portion  of  the  land 
grants  that  we  gave  them. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  accom- 
plish this.  My  bin.  The  Railroad  Account- 
ability Act  of  1981.  (H.R.  5114.  5115)  would 
require  the  railroads  to  forfeit  their  land 
grants  to  a  state.  In  the  proportion  that 
they  abandon  service  In  a  state. 

This  Act  would  also  require  the  railroads 
to  Include  land  grant  Income  In  their  branch 
line  balance  sheets  when  trying  to  Justify  a 
branch  line  abandonment  to  the  ICC.  This 
would  prevent  the  railroads  from  wearing  a 
tattered  cloth  coat  before  the  ICC  when  ac- 
tually they  are  rolling  in  land  grant  cash.* 
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PHOSPHATE  MINING  IN  THE 
OSCEOLA  NATIONAL  FOREST 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
was  pleased  to  present  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  on  the 
issue  of  prohibiting  phosphate  mining 
in  the  Osceola  National  Forest  in  Flor- 
ida. I  have  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  on  several  occasions  and  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  re- 
marks I  made  during  this  morning's 
hearings. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  (Mr.  McClure), 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Wallop)  for  scheduling  this  hear- 
ing. I  feel  this  morning's  session  pro- 
vided an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
State  of  Florida,  members  of  the  Flori- 
da Congressional  Delegation,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  our  State's  environ- 
mental organizations  to  present  a  con- 
vincing case  for  why  legislation  needs 
to  be  enacted.  I  hope  we  will  see  favor- 
able and  expeditious  action  by  the 
subcommittee  on  appropriate  legisla- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Lawton  Chiles 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  today  to  testify  In  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  phosphate  mining  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  in  Florida.  During 
my  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  can't  recall  a 
single  Florida  Issue  that  has  so  unified  our 
State  as  the  question  of  possible  strip- 
mining  In  the  Osceola  National  Forest. 
When  the  issue  of  phosphate  mining  first 
surfaced  back  in  the  early  1970's,  the  public 
outcry   was   loud   and   strong.   That   clear. 


strong  voice  of  opposition  from  the  people 
of  Florida  has  not  diminished  over  the 
years.  Newspapers  throughout  the  State  of 
Florida  continue  to  carry  editorials  fiercely 
denouncing  the  Administration's  plan  to 
lease  the  Osceola  for  phosphate  mining. 
The  Governor  and  Cabinet  of  the  State  of 
Florida  strongly  oppose  the  mining.  The 
State  Legislature  has  passed  legislation  in 
opposition  to  the  mining.  The  State's  regu- 
latory agencies  have  worked  vigorously  to 
oppose  the  mining  as  have  local  and  region- 
al governments,  and  public  interest  groups. 
And  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  Flori- 
da Congressional  Delegation  has  worked  to- 
gether In  unified  support  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  resolve  this  long-standing  controver- 
sy. Today  your  Subconmilttee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  from  these  parties,  and 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  lend  my  voice  to 
these  who  seek  to  protect  this  Forest  from 
being  permanently  changed  by  possible 
strlp-mlnlng  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  put  the 
present  situation  in  an  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

Most  of  the  Osceola  National  Forest  Is 
"acquired  land",  purchased  with  Federal 
funds  rather  than  set  aside  from  the  public 
domain.  These  lands  were  approved  for  pur- 
chase under  the  authority  of  the  Weeks 
Law  of  1911,  as  amended,  which  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recommend  for 
purchase  "lands  (which)  .  .  .  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  naviga- 
ble streams  or  for  the  production  of 
timber."  According  to  a  Congressional 
Report  on  the  Osceola  acquisition,  the  pur- 
chase of  these  lands  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote timber  managements  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect the  swamplands. 

Since  the  Osceola  National  Forest  was 
first  set  aside,  the  use  of  the  Forest  has 
grown  to  Include  such  popular  activities  as 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  other  recre- 
ational opportunities.  In  addition,  the 
Forest  has  fostered  a  rich  wildlife  communi- 
ty. In  all  instances  the  opportunities  afford- 
ed by  the  Osceola  National  Forest  have 
been  totally  compatible  with  the  Forest's 
primary  purposes  of  timber  management 
and  wetland  protection. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Interior  Is  reviewing  41  preference  right 
lease  applications  for  phosphate  mining  cov- 
ering 52.000  acres  of  the  forest.  If  approved, 
mining  could  take  place  on  almost  one-third 
of  the  Forest's  acreage.  The  possibility  of 
strip  mining  in  the  Osceola  National  Forest 
is  drastically  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  these  lands  were  originally  ac- 
quired. Environmental  studies  have  pointed 
to  the  adverse  impact  of  strip  mining  on 
water  resources,  timber  production,  and 
swampland  protection. 

In  addition,  phosphate  mining  would  sig- 
nificantly impact  existing  uses  of  the  forest 
for  recreation  activities  and  would  pose  seri- 
ous threats  to  wildlife  habitats  and  popula- 
tions found  in  the  forest.  Past  studies, 
agency  reports,  and  public  testimony  have 
provided  a  clear  record  of  the  adverse 
impact  of  strip  mining  on  the  forest  and 
have,  in  my  view,  presented  a  convincing 
case  that  the  exclusive  use  of  these  lands 
for  intensive  phosphate  mining  would  be 
contrary  to  multiple-use  management  objec- 
tives of  the  Osceola  National  Forest. 

I  certainly  recognize  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  providing  adequate  phosphate  sup- 
plies for  our  country,  but  I  see  no  reason  to 
destroy  a  national  forest  when  alternative 
undeveloped  phosphate  deposits  exist. 
Surely  we  should  put  the  question  of  mining 


the  Osceola  aside  at  least  until  such  a  time 
when  the  supply  of  phosphate  becomes  crit- 
ical, and  the  supply  of  recoverable  phos- 
phate has  been  exhausted  on  private  or 
Federal  lands  on  which  the  mining  would 
have  a  lesser  environmental  impact,  or 
which  can  be  more  effectively  reclaimed. 
For  the  time  being.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  recognize  and  protect  the  multiple 
uses  and  rich  natural  values  associated  with 
this  forest  resource. 

For  these  reasons,  I  join  with  others  In  op- 
posing the  Issuance  of  phosphate  mining 
leases  in  the  Osceola.  At  the  present  time 
none  of  the  Osceola  National  Forest  lease 
applicants  have  demonstrated  they  are  "en- 
titled" to  a  lease.  This  is  a  significant  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  rights  to  leases  yet 
exist.  However,  what  has  taken  place  within 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  conjunction  with  the 
processing  of  these  lease  applications  will 
play  a  crucial  role  in  the  future  determina- 
tion of  lease  rights.  For  this  reason.  I  want 
to  outline,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee, 
the  pr<x;edures  taking  place  concerning 
these  lease  applications  and  the  determina- 
tion of  lease  rights. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  does  allow  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  lease  phosphate 
and  other  mineral  deposits  located  on  ac- 
quired Forest  lands.  However,  important 
provisions  in  the  law  clearly  grant  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  as  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  having  Jurisdiction  over 
those  lands  certain  authorities  to  "ensure 
the  adequate  utUization  of  the  lands  for  the 
primary  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
acquired  or  are  being  administered." 

Under  existing  regulations,  after  a  compa- 
ny demonstrates  that  a  discovery  of  a  mina- 
ble  reserve  has  been  made,  then  a  final 
showing  must  be  made  to  prove  the  current 
profitability  of  the  mining  operation.  This 
final  showing,  the  so-called  "valuable  depos- 
it" test  takes  Into  account,  among  other 
things,  the  costs  of  operating  the  mining,  of 
complying  with  existing  governmental  regu- 
lations, and  of  meeting  reclamation  require- 
ments. Forest  Service  stipulations,  and  envi- 
ronmental standards.  Meeting  the  valuable 
deposit  test  Is  a  condition  precedent  to  Issu- 
ance of  preference  right  leases. 

It  Is  Important  to  p>olnt  out  that,  because 
the  Forest  Service  can  impose  surface  re- 
source protection  and  reclamation  stipula- 
tions, and  because  the  costs  for  complying 
with  these  stipulations  must  be  accounted 
for  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  valua- 
ble deposit  discovery  has  been  made,  there 
Is  some  possibility  that,  if  all  environmental 
costs  are  taken  into  account,  the  deposits 
covered  by  the  41  lease  applicants  cannot  be 
profitably  worked. 

On  this  point,  I  want  to  quote  a  portion  of 
the  letter  sent  to  me  by  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  in  December 
1978.  He  said.  "There  are  serious  doubts 
that  the  deposits  can  be  profitably  worked 
when  all  environmental  costs  are  taken  into 
account.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  then, 
the  applicants  will  have  failed  to  meet  the 
valuable  deposit  test,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  will  refuse  to  issue  the  leases." 

Later  in  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary  Bergland  wrote  to  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  requesting  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  leasing  on  the  Osce- 
ola National  Forest  for  the  Immediate 
future.  In  this  May  1980  letter  he  said  that 
technology  is  presently  unavailable  or  un- 
proven  to  assure  mining  could  be  carried  out 
under  conditions  that  would  Insure  the  ade- 
quate utilization  of  the  lands  for  the  pri- 


mary purposes  for  which  they  have  been  ac- 
quired or  are  being  administered. 

Soon  after  the  Reagan  Administration  en- 
tered office.  I  contacted  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Block,  concerning  the  De- 
partment's position  on  the  Osceola  phos- 
phate mining  leasing  question.  In  an  April 
1981  response  to  me  Secretary  Block  Indi- 
cated that  the  Department  position  was  the 
same  as  that  expressed  by  Secretary  Berg- 
land to  Secretary  Andrus  in  the  previous 
Administration. 

I  was  encouraged  by  this  response.  Then, 
a  few  months  later,  I  began  hearing  reports 
about  intense  industry  pressure  on  Interior 
regarding  the  pending  lease  applications.  I 
knew  efforts  were  underway  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  move  forward  quickly 
with  pr(x;essing  the  applications,  but  I  was 
clearly  distressed  to  learn  that  in  trying  to 
"speed  up"  the  process,  the  Department  was 
also  trying  to  remove  so-called  "obstacles" 
to  leasing,  meaning  past  objections  and  con- 
cerns about  projected  mining  activity. 

One  such  incident  Involved  a  letter  to 
Anne  Gorsuch.  Administrator  of  the  Eiivi- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency,  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  for  Land  and 
Water  Resources.  This  June.  1981  letter  was 
an  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  secure  EIPA's  ap- 
proval for  the  Issuance  of  mining  leases  in 
spite  of  the  strong  reservations  voiced  by 
EPA  In  the  past. 

A  position  previously  expressed  by  the  En- 
vironmental FYotection  Agency  stated  that 
the  issuance  of  the  leases  would  lead  to  ir- 
reparable destruction  of  some  28,000  acres 
of  the  Osceola.  A  January,  1980  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  from  the 
Agency  recommended  that  no  leases  for 
phosphate  mining  be  issued  for  the  forest 
and  that  alternative  approaches  be  explored 
to  resolve  the  matter  of  the  pending  lease 
applications. 

Another  distressing  incident  occurred  on 
October  22  when  hearings  were  held  on 
H.R.  9  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Public  Land  and 
National  parks.  It  was  at  this  time  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  first  announced  Its 
drastic  departure  from  a  previously  stated 
position  on  the  phosphate  leasing  question. 
During  this  hearing  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Natural  Resources  and  Environment  re- 
ported that  the  Administration  believes  the 
Osceola  can  be  adequately  reclaimed  if 
strip-mining  for  phosphate.  The  Adminis- 
tration's testimony,  as  well  as  suppnartlve  in- 
dustry testimony,  has  since  been  refuted  by 
a  comprehensive  technical  report  prepared 
by  Florida  State  officials.  In  addition,  in  its 
Committee  Report  on  H.R.  9,  the  House  In- 
terior of  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
agreed  that  restoration  of  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  after  strip-mining  is  highly 
questionable.  In  spite  of  this  rebuttal,  how- 
ever, the  Administration  insists  on  holding 
firm  to  Its  position  on  mining  the  Osceola 
and  this  phllosphy  has  colored  the  E>epart- 
ment's  action  on  the  pending  lease  applica- 
tions. 

On  February  3. 1  was  notified  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  that  work  had  been 
completed  on  the  stipulations  which  will  be 
used  to  determine  of  a  valuable  deposit  has 
been  discovered  and  if  lease  rights  exist. 

I  strongly  question  these  stipulations.  I 
feel  the  DOA  failed  to  develop  strong  and 
protective  lease  terms  to  adequately  protect 
the  Forest,  disregarding  recommendations 
of  the  EPA  &  USFWS.  Among  other  things 
the  stipulations  allow  for  the  creation  of 
slime  ponds  on  National  Forest  land.  They 
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allow  for  a  prolUermtlon  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  permanent  lakes.  In  addition,  the 
stipulations  permit  mining  operations  to 
begin  in  wetland  and  hardwood  swamp 
areas  even  though  reclamation  technology 
for  restoring  these  types  of  lands  has  not 
yet  been  successfully  proven. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  Block,  to  re- 
quest his  review  and  reconsideration  of 
these  stipulations.  He  responded  that  he 
found  these  stipulations  to  be  adequate.  I 
appealed  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  to  suspend  action  on  the  lease  applica- 
tions until  a  review  of  the  stipulations  could 
be  made.  He  also  turned  me  down.  I  still  feel 
these  stipulations  need  review,  now  more 
than  ever.  These  stipulations  will  allow  sig- 
nificant alteration  and  damage  to  the 
Poreat  If  phosphate  mining  ever  takes  place, 
and  it  win  contribute  to  larger  cosU  to  the 
government  if  and  when  any  lease  rights  are 
purchased. 

The  frustration  remains,  however.  In  that 
the  Deparment  of  Interior  Is  agreaslvely 
processing  the  lease  applications  using  the 
Forest  Service  stipulations  In  spite  of  voiced 
concerns  by  myself  and  others.  Let  me  Just 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  intend  to  contln 
ue  monitoring  the  administration  process  of 
determining  what.  If  any.  rlghu  exist  to 
mine  phosphate  in  the  Osceola  National 
Forest. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  reject  outright  the  notion  of  strip- 
mining  this  small,  productive,  and  popular 
forest  resource.  We  need  to  ask.  and  then 
answer,  several  basic  questions  concerning 
phosphate  mining  in  this  Forest: 

Can  we  today  say  for  sure  that  If  strip- 
mining  is  allowed  to  take  place,  then  even- 
tually these  lands  will  be  restored  back  to 
the  Forest  we  know  and  appreciate  today? 
Oaceola?  The  answer  is  No.  We  Cant. 

Can  we  say  that  the  projected  mining  will 
not  pose  possible  threats  to  wildlife  popula- 
tions and  habitats  found  In  the  Osceola? 
The  answer  Is  No.  We  Can't. 

Can  we  say  that  this  mining  won't  run  any 
rtak  of  damaging  the  valuable  Suwanee 
River  system  located  immediately  down- 
stream from  the  lease  areas?  The  answer  Is 
No.  We  Can't. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  today  a  criti- 
cal need  to  develop  the  particular  phos- 
phate reserve  underlying  the  Oaceola  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  answer  Is  No.  There  Is 
Not. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  ques- 
tion should  be  do  the  short-run  benefits  as- 
sociated with  mining  this  phosphate  out- 
weigh the  long-range  costs  in  terms  of  loss 
of  these  forest  land  resources?  Clearly,  the 
answer  Is  No.  They  Do  Not. 

For  this  reason,  legislation  needs  to  be  en- 
acted to  prohibit  phosphate  mining  In  the 
forest  and  set  forth  a  procedure  for  dealing 
equitably  with  those  lease  applicants  who 
may  prove  to  have  an  entitlement  to  a 
mining  lease.  We  are  running  a  race  against 
time  to  save  the  Osceola.  For  this  reason. 
quick  action  by  the  Senate  Is  necessary  If  we 
are  to  insure  the  continued  use  and  protec- 
tion of  this  forest  resource. 

In  May  of  last  year  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  to  accomplish  the  goal  of 
protecting  the  Osceola  National  Forest  from 
strip  mining.  This  bill.  S.  1138.  Is  one  of  the 
proposals  before  the  subconunlttee  today. 
In  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  House  subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  leasing  ques- 
tion and  explored  a  variety  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  prevent  strip  mining  In  the  Forest. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  House  subcom- 


mittee reported  legislation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  represented  a  con- 
sensus on  a  number  of  Issues.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  subcommittee  bill  Incorporated 
some  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  S.  1138. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  House  sub- 
committee bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  determine  which  of  the 
lease  applicants  are  entitled  to  a  lease. 
Those  lease  applicants  who  are  found  to 
have  a  lease  right  could  then  exercise  a 
number  of  options  In  lieu  of  being  issued 
the  phosphate  mining  lease.  The  company 
could  exchange  lease  rights  to  lands  In  the 
Osceola  for  leases  on  other  public  lands.  Or. 
the  company  could  ask  that  the  lease  appli- 
cation be  suspended  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress agrees  to  open  up  the  Forest  for 
mining.  Or.  the  company  could  receive  a 
monetary  credit  in  the  amount  detemnned 
to  the  value  of  the  lease  right  which  could 
be  used  for  bidding  rights,  bonus  rental  or 
royalty  payments  on  other  mineral  leases. 
In  addition.  In  lieu  of  the  options  outlined 
above,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
also  offer  to  purchase  the  lease  right  from 
the  applicant. 

When  the  House  Subcommittee  reported 
their  proposal.  I  Introduced  a  companion 
measure  In  the  Senate.  S.  1873.  so  that  the 
Senate  could  begin  to  work  hand  In  hand 
with  the  House  on  this  important  matter. 

When  H.R.  9  was  considered  by  the  full 
House  Interior  Committee,  an  amendment 
was  offered  which  proposed  a  change  In  the 
procedure  used  to  open  up  the  Osceola  to 
mining  in  the  future  if  Its  phosphate  depos- 
its would  be  needed  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  (Section  4(a><4)  of  H.R.  9). 
The  original  proposals  recommended  that 
no  leases  be  issued  unless  and  until  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  to  allow  mining  to 
take  place.  The  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  (and  subsequently  agreed 
to  by  the  full  House)  proposes  that  no 
mining  take  place  unless  and  until  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  to  Congress  that  such 
mining  is  in  the  national  Interest.  Under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  9  leasing  could  take  place 
in  the  Osceola  unless  Congress  disapproves 
of  the  recommendation  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution within  90  days.  Quite  frankly.  I  would 
prefer  that  Congress  reserve  the  power  to 
determine  If  and  when  mining  the  Osceola 
la  neceaaary.  If,  however,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee agrees  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  make  this  recommendation,  I 
would  hope  this  proposal  could  be  changed. 

Since  It  Is  Congress  that  will  hopefully 
take  the  necessary  step  to  protect  this 
forest.  I  feel  Congress  should  play  a  positive 
role  in  affirming  a  reversal  of  this  decision 
and  allowing  mining  to  take  place  someday 
in  the  future.  For  these  reasons,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Committee  adopt  lan- 
guage contained  In  section  1602  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  (P.L.  94-487).  This  lan- 
guage would  require  Congress  to  approve 
the  Presidential  recommendation  by  enact- 
ing a  Joint  resolution  within  130  calendar 
days. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  Committee  is  consid- 
ering a  number  of  proposals  all  aimed  at 
achieving  the  same  goal— the  protection  of 
the  Oaceola  National  Forest.  While  I  am 
dedicated  to  saving  the  Forest.  I  am  none- 
theless, open  to  suggestions  on  how  we  go 
about  achieving  this  protection.  I  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  companies  Involved,  and  I  want 
to  be  fair  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  I  am 
certainly  not  locked  Into  any  particular  ap- 
proach, and  I  will  not  object  to  any  sound 
and  sensible  solution  that  can  be  worked  out 
to  resolve  this  problem.  I  want  to  commend 


Congressman  Puqua  for  his  diligent  and 
successful  efforts  in  getting  the  House  to 
pass  H.R.  9.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  will  act  quickly  and  favorably  on 
similar  legislation  to  ensure  the  continued 
use  and  protection  of  the  Osceola  National 
Forest. 

Let  me  Just  mention,  too,  the  wilderness 
areas  In  the  other  Florida  National  Forests 
being  considerd  by  the  Committee.  These 
areas  were  studied  and  recommended  by 
President  Carter  and  the  Forest  Service  In 
April.  1979  as  a  result  of  the  RSRE  II  proc 
ess.  These  areas  have  been  approved  three 
times  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
are  non-controversial.  It  was  unfortunatf 
the  Senate  was  unable  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  Congress,  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  act  on  these  wilderness 
proposals. 

Thank  you  again  for  letting  me  testify  on 
these  public  land  issues  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  Florida.* 


HELENS  MONBERG'S  ACHIEVE 
MENT  SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
local  organization  called  the  achieve- 
ment scholarship  program  (ASP)  and 
its  founder  and  director,  Helene  C. 
Monberg.  The  story  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  one  which,  in  many  ways,  exem- 
plifies some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
the  American  spirit. 

ASP  provides  "second  chance  seed- 
money"  scholarships  of  $900  apiece  to 
ex-offenders  in  the  Washington  area 
to  help  them  move  back  into  the  com- 
munity as  productive  citizens  by  giving 
them  alternatives  to  prison  in  the 
form  of  education  and  Job  training.  It 
is  a  tax-exempt  organization  which 
has  been  financed  entirely  by  private 
contributions  since  its  formation  in 
1973. 

As  of  March  1,  ASP  had  awarded  142 
scholarships  to  141  persons,  of  whom 
about  20  are  still  In  college  or  special 
school  or  will  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  term.  It  expects  to  award  30 
more  scholarships  this  year  to  quali- 
fied applicants. 

Although  all  ASP  awardees  are  ex- 
offenders,  their  completion  rate— 
those  who  graduate  from  college  or 
complete  their  course  requirements  at 
special  or  trade  schools— is  about  20 
percent,  equal  to  that  of  the  general 
population.  More  important,  their  re- 
cidivism rate  is  extremely  low. 

Among  the  practical  programs  car- 
ried on  by  ASP  are: 

Regularly  scheduled  "how  to  study" 
seminars  to  help  the  awardees  succeed 
In  school.  The  most  recent  seminar 
was  held  on  February  27  under  the  di- 
rection of  ASP  Student  Counselor  De- 
lavago  Scruggs  and  ASP  Awardee  Wil- 
liam Biggs. 

A  proposed  pilot  on-the-job  training 
program.  The  Achievement  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  ASP's  policymaking 
arm.  unanimously  voted  on  January  8 
to  establish  this  pilot  program  in  con- 
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junction  with  outside  partners,  includ- 
ing one  probation  officer  and  local 
business  firms.  The  program  will  be 
launched  later  this  spring. 

An  in-house  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  in  practice  since 
1975.  ASP  filways  offers  its  own  ad- 
ministrative jobs  first  to  ASP  award- 
ees, and  the  organization  usually  has 
had  at  least  one  awardee  on  its  staff 
since  1975.  Achievement  Scholarship 
Committee  Chairman  Bill  Butler  has 
set  a  goal  for  ASP  to  have  its  awardees 
ultimately  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

The  committee  has  expanded  in 
recent  months  to  obtain  more  input 
from  local  business  and  from  award- 
ees. It  now  includes  four  businessmen 
and  women,  and  four  awardees.  and 
the  expansion  is  continuing. 

Mr.  President,  funding  for  ASP  in- 
creasingly comes  from  foundations. 
Last  year,  about  40  percent  of  the  or- 
ganization's funding  came  from  three 
foundations:  the  Mau-y  King  Estill 
Foundation  of  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.; 
the  Louis  Boehm  Foundation  of  New 
York;  and  the  Weyerhaeuser  Founda- 
tion of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Continued 
commitments  from  foundations  and 
individuals  will  be  vital,  as  the  organi- 
zation plans  to  increase  its  basic  seed- 
money  scholarship  amount  to  $1,000 
per  awardee  this  fall— up  from  $520  at 
ASP'S  inception  in  1973  and  the 
present  $900  amount. 

ASP  awardees  and  "graduates"  are 
enjoying  success  in  many  fields  today. 
Here  are  a  few  examples: 

Edward  Hill  Jr..  is  a  stringer  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  has  served  as  a 
student  counselor  for  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  also 
coaches  his  son  in  many  of  his  numer- 
ous sports  activities. 

Ronald  D.  Malcolm  works  for  the 
National  Center  on  Institutions  and 
Alternatives  in  the  Washington  area. 

Garland  E.  Reed  is  an  assistant  engi- 
neer •"  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission.  He  is  also  a  reg- 
istered real  estate  broker  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

^  Shirley  Thomas,  who  made  the  re- 
sponse for  ASP  when  it  was  honored 
recently  by  the  Big  Sisters  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  pres- 
ently is  attending  the  Columbia 
School  of  Broadcasting  on  an  ASP 
scholarship,  in  addition  to  being  a 
working  wife  and  mother. 

Several  other  former  and  present 
awardees,  including  ASP  student  coun- 
selor Scruggs  and  ASP  awardee  Biggs, 
work  for  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  governments. 

ASP  works  only  through  established 
parole  and  probation  offices  in  the 
Washington  area.  Its  scholarship 
awards  are  for  education  and  training 
in  college,  trade,  and  special  schools. 
Applicants  must  have  completed  high 
school  or  have  passed  their  GED  and 
must  be  reconmiended  by  their  parole 


officers.  They  are  screened  by  their 
parole  officers  and  then  by  ASP  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  viable  candi- 
dates for  rehabilitation.  They  must 
keep  up  their  grades  to  maintain  their 
ASP  awards.  The  money  is  paid  by 
ASP  directly  to  the  college  or  school 
of  the  awardee's  choice,  solely  for  tui- 
tion and  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  ASP  is  a  truly  re- 
markable organization.  I  would  be 
truly  remiss  if  I  did  not  make  some 
mention  of  the  fact  that  its  existence 
was  conceived  and  nurtured  and  is  still 
sustained  by  its  volunteer  executive  di- 
rector, Helene  C.  Monberg.  Helene  is  a 
constituent  of  mine— a  native  of  Lead- 
ville.  Colo.,  and  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  several  Colorado  newspa- 
pers—with whom.  I  am  sure,  many  of 
us  in  this  Chsunber  are  familiar. 

As  an  example  of  her  dedication  to 
ASP.  Helene  has  willed  her  Washing- 
ton residence  to  the  program  on  her 
death  so  that  it  may  ultimately  reach 
its  goal  of  being  operated  and  adminis- 
tered by  its  former  awardees. 

Helene  undertook  quite  a  challenge 
in  1973  when  she  started  ASP.  and  she 
has  spent  countless  hours  on  it — pro- 
moting, raising  money,  and  tracking 
the  progress  of  "her  kids."  Thus.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  note  that  she  has  been 
honored  recently  for  her  work  with 
ASP. 

She  was  named  a  Washingtonian  of 
the  Year  by  Washingtonian  magazine, 
duly  honored  in  its  January  edition 
this  year  and  at  a  banquet.  Shortly 
thereafter,  she  was  named  a  Woman 
of  the  Year  by  the  Big  Sisters  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  for 
her  work  on  ASP.  These  awards,  and 
previous  one— it  received  a  community 
service  award  in  1980  from  the  U.S. 
probation  office  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  was  cited  in  1978  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  of  New 
York  as  one  of  60  programs  nationally 
that  effectively  work  on  training  and 
employing  the  hard-to-employ, 
namely,  the  ex-offender— are  a  small 
token  of  thanks  for  the  effort  Helene 
has  put  into  her  work. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  offer  my  own  congratulations 
to  Helene  Monberg  for  the  excellent 
work  she  continues  to  do  for  the  city 
of  Washington.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  thanking  her  for  her  ef- 
forts, and  to  wish  the  achievement 
scholarship  program  continued  Im- 
provement and  success.* 


THE  SOLAR  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  lifeline  of  our  Industrial  economy 
is  energy.  Unfortunately,  much  of  our 
energy  supply  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  for- 
eign cartel  which  has  raised  oil  prices 
to  breathtaking  levels.  In  the  mean- 


time, the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to 
gain  a  stranglehold  on  the  energy  re- 
sources vital  to  Western  survival,  and 
has  placed  a  ring  of  steel  around  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  at  strategic  points 
along  the  routes  oil  tankers  must 
follow  to  get  to  our  ports. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  serious 
thinkers  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  energy  future  of  our  Nation. 

But.  as  we  struggle  through  these 
problems,  the  688  men  and  women  of 
SERI.  working  out  of  temporary  facili- 
ties in  the  Denver  West  complex  in 
Golden,  are  working  on  projects  that 
have  the  potential  to: 

Provide  Americans  with  abundant 
supplies  of  cheaper  energy,  enough  to 
restore  our  energy  independence,  and 
perhaps  even  enough  to  make  America 
once  again,  as  it  was  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter of  energy; 

Reduce  our  dependence  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil  to  the  point  where  the  Middle 
East  no  longer  will  be  a  tinderbox  that 
could  ignite  World  War  III; 

Provide  the  seed  com  for  new  indus- 
tries and  technologies  that  could  help 
restore  America's  economic  preemi- 
nence; and 

Provide  us  with  sources  of  energy 
without  the  noxious  byproducts  of 
earlier  forms  which  foul  our  air  and 
water,  or  must  be  buried  in  caves  deep 
underground  or  on  the  ocean  floor. 
Indeed,  the  work  that  is  being  done 
now  at  SERI  and  at  private  research 
labs  throughout  the  country  could 
lead  to  an  industrial  world  in  which 
the  very  idea  of  a  waste  product  is 
pass6. 

Much  of  the  work  being  done  now  at 
SERI  has  about  it  a  Buck  Rogers 
flavor  that  those  who  assume  the  laws 
of  the  present  must  govern  the  future 
may  have  difficulty  comprehending. 
Imagine  a  world  in  which: 

Farmers  who  own  land  unsuitable 
for  any  other  purpose  will  be  able  to 
"grow"  oil  to  heat  homes  and  fuel  our 
automobiles,  and  derive  from  that 
land  earnings  many  times  greater  than 
the  profits  presently  being  generated 
from  our  richest  agricultural  land; 

Electricity  is  being  generated  direct- 
ly from  the  sim  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  entire  commu- 
nities, and 

There  is  an  alternative  to  gasoline, 
limitless  in  supply,  with  no  danger  of 
fire  or  explosion  in  the  event  of  an  ac- 
cident, whose  byproduct  in  combustion 
is  water. 

All  this  sounds  wondrous  and  impos- 
sible, and  it  is  hard  not  to  think  tnose 
who  fantasize  about  such  things  have 
been  sipping  the  wine  of  the  dreamers. 
But  what  I  have  just  described  is  no 
more  miraculous  or  impossible  than 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
radio,  and  the  phonograph  were 
before  dedicated  men  applied  their 
genius    to    the    boimtiful    prospects 
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nature  has  laid  before  us.  In  fact,  if  I 
have  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
progress  that  already  has  been  made 
at  SERI  and  elsewhere,  we  may  be 
closer  to  all  of  these  things  than 
Thomas  Edison  was  to  the  electric 
light  on  his  100th  try  to  find  a  fila- 
ment that  could  bum. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  some 
time  at  the  Solar  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute on  a  recent  trip  to  Colorado.  I 
was  impressed  by  what  I  saw  and 
heard,  and  I  came  away  from  SERI 
more  optimistic  about  our  Nations 
energy  future  than  have  been  in  a 
long  time. 

SERI  was  authorized  by  the  Solar 
Energy  Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  and 
opened  its  doors  in  July  1977  as  the 
foremost  national  center  for  federally- 
sponsored  solar  research  and  develop- 
ment. SERI  is  managed  by  the  Mid- 
west Research  Institute  under  con- 
tract from  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  SERI  staff  and  contract  person- 
nel ballooned  from  86  that  first  year 
to  996  by  October  1980.  and  has  now 
leveled  off  to  688  full-  and  part-time 
personnel,  a  level  consistent  with  the 
maximum  staff  goal  of  600  to  800  set 
by  Paul  Rappaport.  the  first  SERI  di- 
rector. 

SERI's  mandate  covered  not  just 
direct  applications  of  solar  technology, 
but  the  whole  host  of  related,  "soft" 
energy  technologies  such  as  biomass 
conversion,  wind  and  hydroelectric 
technologies,  ocean  thermal  and  geo- 
thermal  applications,  and  the  institute 
suffered  somewhat  from  a  scattershot 
approach.  In  addition,  although  the 
core  staff  at  SERI  always  has  been 
composed  of  serious  scientists  and  re- 
searchers, the  Institute  in  its  early 
years  had  spent  a  sizable  portion  of  its 
budget  on  programs  designed  to 
inform  and  educate  the  general  public 
about  the  entire  range  of  alternative 
technologies. 

In  1981  SERI  entered  into  the 
second,  and  what  I  expect  to  be  the 
most  productive  phase  of  its  young  ex- 
istence. SERI's  mission  is  to  conduct 
long-term,  high-risk  research  of  re- 
newable energy  technologies,  and 
leave  to  the  burgeoning  solar  industry 
in  the  private  sector  the  responsibility 
for  bringing  to  market  those  which 
have  attained,  or  are  approaching, 
commercial  feasibility. 

This  is  an  appropriate  division  of 
labor.  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
private  efforts  in  applied  research 
tend  to  be  far  more  productive  than 
Government  efforts,  when  a  payoff  in 
the  near  term  is  in  sight.  But  when 
the  payoff  is  farther  in  the  future,  or 
when  massive  resources  are  required 
to  get  the  R.  «&  D.  effort  off  the 
ground,  then  Government  involve- 
ment is  proper  and  desirable. 

Present  research  and  development 
activities  at  SERI  focus  upon  four  pri- 
mary areas:  Direct  conversion  of  sun- 


light into  electricity:  direct  production 
of  fuels  and  chemicals  from  sunlight: 
applied  heat  transfer  and  indirect 
thermal  conversion  systems  such  as 
wind  and  ocean  energy  systems,  and 
the  research  and  development  of  ma- 
terials and  engineering  required  to 
support  these  activities. 

I  was  especially  intrigued  with  three 
SERI  projects  which,  if  any  one  of 
them  proves  commercially  feasible, 
could  revolutionize  our  economy. 

SERI  researchers  have  found  that 
microalgae,  very  small  aquatic  plants 
that  are  relatives  of  the  green  film  you 
can  see  on  the  top  of  stagnant  ponds 
in  summer,  are  able  to  synthesize  oils 
directly.  The  oils  the  microalgae  ■syn- 
thesize are  either  the  kinds  of  oils 
used  in  food  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
drugs,  dyes  and  plastics,  or  hydrocar- 
bons, the  kind  of  oil  we  bum  in  our 
cars. 

These  microalgae  grow  best  in  salt- 
water and  in  saline  basins  like  those 
that  are  slowly  poisoning  the  Colorado 
River  basin.  SERI  researchers  think 
we  can  take  what  is  now  a  major  liabil- 
ity—these saline  water  sources— and 
turn  them  into  a  major  economic 
asset.  Once  the  best  species  of  oil-pro- 
ducing algae  are  isloated,  they  could  in 
effect  be  "planted"  in  useless  saline 
water  on  what  is  now  considered 
wasteland,  and  then  harvested  to 
produce  valuable  oils.  The  SERI  re- 
searchers have  identified  some  86  mil- 
lion acres  of  low  value  land  in  the 
West  that  potentially  would  be  suita- 
ble for  this  type  of  oil  "farming." 
They  think  up  to  60  tons  per  acre  per 
year  of  algae  could  be  harvested  from 
those  86  million  acres,  and  90  percent 
of  that  weight  would  be  usable  oil. 
Would  it  not  be  great,  at  some  future 
time  when  the  OPEC  sheiks  gather  to- 
gether to  jack  up  the  price  of  their 
product,  to  be  able  to  say  to  them:  "No 
thanks,  fellas,  we'll  grow  our  own." 

Another  SEIRI  project  could  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  dispense  altogether 
with  oil  as  an  automobile  fuel.  SERI 
researchers  have  put  Into  a  Chevrolet 
Citation  an  engine  that  produces  hy- 
drogen from  methanol  alcohol,  the 
kind  of  alcohol  that  can  be  produced 
from  the  byproducts  of  harvesting 
grain.  The  methanol/hydrogen  engine 
is  more  efficient— by  a  factor  of  20  per- 
cent—than the  gasoline  internal  com- 
bustion engine  it  may  replace,  and 
does  not  emit  noxious  fumes  into  the 
atomosphere.  SERI  reseachers  believe 
we  shall  able  to  produce  methanol  fuel 
more  cheaply  than  we  can  buy  gaso- 
line, and  get  more  miles  per  gallon  of 
methanol  than  we  get  from  conven- 
tional fuel. 

An  engine  as  fuel-efficient  as  this 
would  revolutionize  our  automobile  in- 
dustry and  cut  deeply  into  oil  imports. 
Before  it  can  become  a  commerical  re- 
ality, however,  several  problems  will 
need  to  be  solved.  The  prototype 
engine  is  very  heavy  and  still  has  some 


bugs  in  it:  it  will  need  to  be  lightened 
and  made  consistently  reliable,  so  it 
can  be  more  cost-effective  and  com- 
petitive. Also,  we  will  need  to  have  a 
large  and  stable  supply  of  methanol 
before  prospective  car  buyers  will  take 
a  look  at  this  alternatives. 

Still,  automobile  manufacturers  are 
already  seriously  interested  in  this  dy- 
namic new  engine.  Japanese  compa- 
nies are  developing  the  same  idea  and 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  its  poten- 
tial. Closer  to  home.  General  Motors 
has  expressed  a  strong  interest  in 
SERI's  new  engine  and  will  be  taking 
it  to  Detroit  for  extensive  testing  in 
April.  If  those  tests  are  encouraging, 
this  revolutionary  automobile  could  be 
cheaply  available  on  the  open  market 
within  2  to  5  years,  making  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  a  historical  cu- 
riosity. 

Perhaps  even  more  exciting  than  the 
projects  I  have  just  described  is  the 
work  SERI  is  doing  on  generating  elec- 
tricity directly  from  sunlight.  Photo- 
voltaic cells  already  provide  electric 
power  for  spacecraft  and  for  some 
homes  and  office  buildings,  and  SERI 
researchers  think  we  may  be  only  a 
few  years  away  from  being  able  to  pro- 
vide electric  power  for  entire  commu- 
nities directly  from  the  Sun. 

Photovoltaic  cells  are  simple  devices 
with  a  lifetime  of  20  years  and  possi- 
bly more.  The  cells  are  made  from  sili- 
con, which  is  the  most  abundant  min- 
eral on  the  planet.  When  sunlight  falls 
on  a  single  crystal  silicon  solar  cell, 
some  of  that  sunlight  is  converted  into 
a  minute  charge  of  electric  energy.  Re- 
peated constantly,  this  energy  can  be 
collected  and  stored  to  produce  elec- 
tricity like  a  battery. 

In  fact,  a  solar  cell  really  is  a  kind  of 
crude  battery.  A  cell  consists  of  two 
microthin  silicon  wafers,  of  slightly 
different  textures,  fused  face  to  face. 
One  slice  represents  a  positive  pole, 
the  other  a  negative  pole.  When  sun- 
light passes  through  the  solar  cell 
"sandwich"  and  reaches  the  area 
where  the  two  silicon  slices  meet, 
chemical  bonds  are  broken,  and  elec- 
trons freed.  The  electrons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  broken  bonds  on  the 
other,  are  attracted  to  the  opposite 
charges  of  the  two  wafers,  and  an  elec- 
tric current  is  formed. 

If  photovoltaic  cells  are  such  simple 
devices,  and  the  silicon  to  make  them 
is  so  abundant,  why  are  they  not  al- 
ready sprouting  on  rooftops  through- 
out the  country? 

There  are  basically  three  reasons: 

First,  the  Sun's  energy  is  not  concen- 
trated the  way  energy  in  fossil  fuels  is. 
So  it  takes  a  lot  of  solar  cells,  spread 
over  a  large  area,  to  produce  as  much 
electricity  as  could  be  produced  from  a 
pail  of  coal  or  a  barrel  of  oil. 

Second,  photovoltaic  cells  are  not 
very  efficient,  in  that  they  cannot 
produce  electricity  around  the  clock 
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the  way  fossil  fuel  systems  can.  Solar 
cells  do  not  work  at  all  at  night,  and 
work  very  poorly  when  the  sun  is 
behind  a  cloud.  Also,  solar  cells 
produce  energy  in  the  daytime  when 
the  demand  for  electricity  is  less,  and 
do  not  produce  any  electricity  at 
night,  when  the  demand  is  greater. 

Third  smd  most  important,  although 
the  solar  cell  is  a  simple  device,  built 
with  materials  that  are  abundant  and 
cheap,  the  process  of  manufacturing 
solar  cells  is,  at  present,  very  time  con- 
suming and  expensive.  The  cells  in  use 
today  have  to  be  sawed  carefully  from 
silicon  ingots.  This  requires  expensive 
precision  tools  and  a  lot  of  time  from 
skilled  technicians,  and  about  half  of 
the  silicon  in  each  ingot  is  wasted  as 
"sawdust"  when  the  cells  are  ground 
down  to  the  necessary  thinness. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  related  fac- 
tors, it  costs  about  10  times  as  much 
today  to  produce  electricity  from  solar 
cells  than  from  conventional  systems. 
That  is  why  you  do  not  see  photovol- 
taic cells  on  the  shelf  of  the  hardware 
store. 

But  SERI  researchers  think  they  are 
well  on  the  road  to  finding  a  solution 
to  all  of  these  problems. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  dif- 
fused sunlight,  SEJRI  is  working  on 
multijunction  solar  cells  that  have  the 
potential  of  converting  30/40  percent 
of  the  sunlight  they  receive  into  elec- 
tricity—about double  what  we  now  get 
from  conventional  solar  cells.  In  the 
multijunction  system,  semiconductors 
that  respond  to  different  parts  of  the 
solar  spectrum  are  stacked  one  on  top 
of  the  other  to  make  a  collector  that  is 
more  efficient  than  conventional  cells. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
where  to  get  electricity  when  the  sun 
is  down,  SERI  is  studying  ways  of  stor- 
ing electricity  when  the  sun  is  shining 
so  it  cam  be  used  later  when  it  is 
needed.  One  concept  for  storage  would 
have  homes  and  businesses  equipped 
with  solar  cells  sell  their  excess  capac- 
ity to  an  electric  utility,  and  buy  it 
back  when  sunlight  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  electrical  needs. 
Would  it  not  be  nice  to  get  a  check 
from  the  power  company  for  a 
change? 

Finally,  SERI  is  developing  a  means 
of  "growing"  wafer-thin  sheets  of  sili- 
con in  thin  filaments,  each  the  proper 
thickness  for  a  solar  cell.  All  that 
would  have  to  be  done  to  make  solar 
cells  by  this  process  would  be  to  cut 
the  filaments  into  lengths  required  for 
the  cells  and  fuse  them  together.  This 
would  save  considerable  time  over  the 
conventional  sawing  and  grinding 
process,  and  the  waste  of  valuable  sili- 
con as  "sawdust"  would  be  eliminated. 

If  all  three  of  these  technologies 
prove  out— and  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  they  will— it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  will  be  cheaper  to  gener- 
ate electricity  from  the  Sun  than  from 
any  other  means,  and  there  is  nothing 


the  Arabs  or  the  Russians  can  do  to 
block  our  access  to  the  Sun.* 


CONTINUE  THE  PRESENT 
EDUCATION  AID  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  histori- 
cally, Iowa  has  placed  great  emphasis 
on  education.  lowans  have  traditional- 
ly had  one  of  the  highest  literacy  rates 
in  the  Nation.  Our  public  and  private 
education  programs  are  second  to 
none,  offering  a  wide  diversity  of  char- 
acter and  choice.  The  University  of 
Iowa  has  produced  many  nationally 
renowned  writers  through  its  writers 
workshop;  Graceland  College  in 
Lamoni  offered  opportunity  to  future 
Olympic  decathlon  champion  Bruce 
Jenner. 

President  Reagan  recently  proposed 
major  changes  in  educational  assist- 
ance for  students  in  his  fiscal  year 
1983  budget.  His  educational  program 
calls  for  drastic  reductions  in  funding 
for  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  (BEOG)  or  Pell  grants  and 
guaranteed  student  loans  (GSL),  and 
for  the  elimination  of  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grants 
(SEOG),  national  direct  student  loans 
(NDSL),  and  assistance  for  graduate 
and  preprofessional  students  in  the 
form  of  GSL's. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  these  pro- 
posed changes  and  shall  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  maintaining  funding  for 
the  majority  of  these  essential  pro- 
grams at  current  levels. 

lowans  are  also  deeply  concerned 
with  the  future  of  vocational  and 
adult  education.  I  intend  to  thorough- 
ly study  the  administration's  proposals 
in  this  vital  area  to  see  that  vocational 
and  adult  education  will  remain  open 
and  available  to  all.  Our  vocational 
program  has  greatly  benefited  lowans 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
Nation.  At  a  time  in  the  economic  life 
of  our  country  when  programs  of 
proven  benefit  such  as  these  are  great- 
ly needed,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
substantial  cutbacks  and  drastic  reor- 
ganization. 

Providing  our  Nation's  students  with 
accessible  educational  opportunity  is  a 
priority  which  must  be  maintained. 

Let  me  briefly  delineate  the  steps  an 
average  student  goes  through  in  ap- 
plying for  financial  aid: 

First.  Students  fill  out  a  standard- 
ized financial  aid  form  which  includes 
detailed  information  on  the  student's 
and  parents'  incomes,  assets,  liabilities, 
et  cetera,  taken  from  their  respective 
income  tax  forms.  A  private  agency, 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS), 
analyzes  this  information  sind  com- 
putes the  estimated  family  contribu- 
tion, in  dollar  terms  that  the  student 
and  family  should  be  able  to  pay 
toward  the  student's  education. 

Second.  The  college  or  university  re- 
ceives this  information  and  compares 
the    estimated     family     contribution 


with  the  estimated  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion. The  difference  between  the  two 
is  the  student's  need.  This  need  the 
school  then  tries  to  make  up  in  schol- 
arships, work  study— part-time  jobs  on 
campus— GSL  referrals,  and  other 
Government  funds  such  as  BEOG, 
SEOG,  NDSL,  et  cetera,  if  the  student 
is  deemed  eligible  for  those  funds. 

Third.  The  school  presents  the  stu- 
dent with  the  package. 

This  is  the  system  all  students  who 
receive  financial  aid  work  under.  It  is 
expected  that  all  students  will  work 
during  the  summer  and  estimated 
earnings  from  this  employment  are  in- 
cluded in  the  estimated  family  contri- 
bution. Also,  if  a  student  is  eligible  for 
a  guaranteed  student  loan  he/she 
must  secure  those  funds  from  a  pri- 
vate lending  institution. 

This  needs  analysis  is  a  very  detailed 
process.  It  is  tailored  to  each  individ- 
ual student  according  to  his/her  abili- 
ty to  pay.  Students  who  receive 
BEOG,  SEOG.  and  NDSL  funds  must 
show  an  actual  need  for  those  funds. 

When  we  examine  the  proposed  cuts 
in  these  programs  that  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing,  a  frightening  scenar- 
io develops.  In  Iowa,  30,000  students— 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  student 
population— go  to  college  with  the 
help  of  a  Pell  grant.  The  administra- 
tion's cuts  would  eliminate  educational 
opportunity  for  12,000  of  these  stu- 
dents, or  40  percent  of  those  receiving 
this  aid. 

This  is  a  significant  drop,  expecially 
when  considering  that  Pell  grants  are 
the  fundamental  source  or  foundation 
of  higher  educational  assistance.  They 
represent  the  first  step  in  constructing 
the  financial  aid  package  for  the 
needy  student. 

Loss  of  the  institution-based  supple- 
menetal  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program  would  further  widen  the 
gaping  hope  left  by  reduced  Pell 
grants.  Private  colleges,  in  particular, 
have  relied  on  these  programs  to  help 
students  meet  the  spiraling  costs  of 
higher  education. 

The  outright  elimination  of  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students  from  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  as 
advocated  by  the  administration, 
would  truly  be  devastating  to  some  of 
our  most  talented  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  alone  would  affect  77  per- 
cent of  the  Drake  University  Law 
School  and  78  percent  of  the  college  of 
veterinary  medicine  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. Clearly,  this  is  not  the  direc- 
tion to  go  at  a  time  when  we  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  advance  and  strength- 
en our  economic  health  and  maintain 
our  leadership  in  the  areas  of  technol- 
ogy and  science. 

While  we  must  work  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  our  educational  assistance 
programs,  that  certainly  does  not 
mean  they  are  immune  to  the  hard  re- 
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ality  of  our  current  economic  times. 
On  the  contrary,  abuse  does  exist  in 
the  present  system,  and  some  tighten- 
ing up  Is  going  to  be  done.  I  intend  to 
Introduce  legislation  in  three  areas 
which  will  help  strengthen  these  pro- 
grams by  curtailing  abuse. 

First.  aU  students  requesting  aid 
should  meet  standard  needs  criteria. 
C\irrently  only  those  with  family  in- 
comes above  $30,000  a  year  must  meet 
these  criteria.  The  system  would  be 
tightened  to  provide  that  all  students 
be  subject  to  these  requirements. 

Second.  I  will  introduce  legislation 
proposing  that  stronger  collection 
powers  be  given  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  collect  outstanding  or  delin- 
quent accounts  in  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eklucation  has  made  com- 
mendable progress  in  reducing  the 
number  of  delinquent  accounts,  more 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  area. 

The  current  default  rate  for  guaran- 
teed student  loans  is  12  percent.  The 
President,  in  his  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  predicts  that  defaulted  GSL's 
wUl  grow  by  $546,300,000  for  that  year 
alone.  This  is  simply  too  much. 

FinaUy,  I  will  propose  that  persons 
eligible  for  tax  refunds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  denied  those  re- 
funds if  they  are  delinquent  on  pay- 
ments for  their  guaranteed  student 
loans.  WhUe  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
only  proper  function  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  the  collection  of 
taxes,  I  also  find  it  unconscionable  to 
refund  money  for  assistance  which 
they  are  under  contract  to  pay  back. 
Several  States  have  adopted  this  meas- 
ure on  the  State  level,  with  some  ap- 
parent success. 

Those  who  have  skipped  out  on 
paying  back  the  Government  for  their 
student  loans  are  the  very  people  who 
have  helped  to  give  this  worthy  pro- 
gram a  bad  name.  We  should  take  no 
pity  upon  them.  Neither  should  we 
condemn  the  future  education  of  our 
worthy  young  people  for  this  con- 
scious and  unforgivable  action  by  a 
past  generation.  The  past  must  not  be 
permitted  to  rob  the  future.  Rather, 
we  must  be  prepared,  as  teachers  and 
administrators  over  the  years  have 
done,  to  rap  the  knuckles  of  those  who 
will  not  honor  their  obligations. 

Concern  has  been  expressed— and 
rightfully  so— about  the  cost  of  these 
programs,  especially  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  tighten  its  belt.  It  is 
estimated  that,  on  the  average.  $200 
million  a  year  in  defaulted  guaranteed 
student  loans  go  uncollected.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  estimate  for 
1983  is  $546,300,000.  The  Department 
of  Education  estimates  that  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  loans  have  gone  uncollected 
since  the  program's  inception.  This 
money  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  the  costs  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams down. 


I  believe  by  putting  our  priorities  in 
proper  perspective,  by  providing  a  bal- 
anced program  of  aid  and  by  belt 
tightening,  we  can  insure  our  econom- 
ic headth  and  technological  leadership. 
As  Plato  said,  "The  direction  in  which 
education  starts  a  man  will  determine 
his  future."  Let  us  continue  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  past  25  years  and  help 
those  who  truly  need  help  to  achieve 
their  education,  and  thus  determine  a 
bright,  strong  future  for  our  country.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:50  P.M. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  be  in  recess 
until  1:50  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
1:35  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
1:50  p.m.:  thereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
convened when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  his 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  the  Chair  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  later 
than  2:30  p.m.,  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  heretofore  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  some  Members  may 
wish  to  speak  as  in  morning  business 
and  cannot  do  so  for  the  next  little 
whUe.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
maximum  convenience  of  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  later 
than  3:30  p.m.,  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  heretofore  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  we  have  had  numerous 
resolutions  introduced  in  Congress  re- 
garding the  nuclear  freeze.  President 
Reagan  addressed  us  last  night  in  his 
evening  news  conference.  I  must  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  was  surprised  by 
at  least  part  of  the  statement  the 
President  made  with  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  ourselves  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviet  Union  concerning  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons. 

While  in  the  President's  opening 
statement  he  addressed  us  only  in  a 
general  way,  I  was  very  surprised  at 
his  answer  to  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  was  put  to  him.  I  read  from  a 
transcript  of  the  President's  press  con- 
ference last  evening. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  experts  say  the  Rus- 
sians are  far  ahead  of  us  in  some  nuclear 
weaponry  and  we  are  far  ahead  of  them  In 
terms  of  Polaris  missiles  and  so  forth.  And 
we  also  have  the  capability  of  swift  massive 
retaliation  against  the  Soviets.  Under  those 
circumstances,  why  don't  we  seek  negotia- 
tions for  now  and  carry  on  to  reduction. 
That  way  we  can  halt  the  making  of  dooms- 
day weapons  and  save  billions  to  help  poor 
people? 

A.  Helen.  I  know  that  there  are  people 
that  have  tried  to  figure  this  out.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  on  balance  the 
Soviet  Union  does  have  a  definite  margin  of 
superiority— enough  so  that  there  is  risk 
and  there  is  what  I  have  called,  as  you  all 
know  several  times,  a  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. And  I  think  that  a  freeze  would  not  only 
be  disadvantageous— In  fact  even  danger- 
ous—to us  with  them  in  that  position,  but  I 
believe  that  It  would  also  militate  against 
any  negotiations  for  reduction.  There  would 
\x  no  incentive  for  them  then  to  meet  with 
us  and  reduce. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote,  al- 
though the  President's  statement 
went  on  into  intermediate  force  nego- 
tiations, some  figures  on  that,  and  the 
rest  of  the  statement.  But  I  would 
stress  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Presi- 
dent's response  he  made  the  following 
statement,  which  I  will  repeat  again: 
"But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that, 
on  balance,  the  Spviet  Union  does 
have  a  definite  margin  of  superiority." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  deserves 
considerable  comment.  I  think  it  needs 
to  be  clarified  for  the  American 
people.  In  fact,  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
clarified  for  various  capitals  around 
the  world,  for  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  that  statement  will  be  singled  out 
and  will  be  well  noted  by  those  In  cap- 
itals around  the  world  that  do  worry 
about  whether  we  have  strategic  supe- 
riority or  whether  the  Soviets  have 
strategic  superiority.  I  think  the 
American  people  and  all  these  capitals 
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around  the  world  need  to  remember 
that  there  are  different  bases  on 
which  you  make  judgments  of  who 
may  or  may  not  be  ahead  with  regard 
to  the  strategic  arms  balance. 

The  President,  as  I  see  it,  is  making 
a  narrow  judgment  based  on  one  set  of 
figures  which  can  certainly  be  disput- 
ed by  another  set  of  figures.  And  let 
me  go  into  that  for  just  a  moment. 

If  we  look  solely  at  strategic  weapon- 
ry throw  weight  capabilities,  or  we 
look  solely  at  strategic  weapon  mega- 
tonnage,  then  the  President  may  be  on 
firm  ground  in  making  his  statement 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  margin  of  su- 
periority over  us. 

But  I  think  the  President  should 
also  consider  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
warheads  and  accuracy  are  very  major 
factors  with  regard  to  who  is  or  who  is 
not  ahead  in  strategic  nuclear  weapon- 
ry. That  was  certainly  not  mentioned. 
In  fact  the  basis  for  his  judgment,  as 
stated  last  night,  was  not  given. 

I  would  submit  that  the  number  of 
warheads  and  the  accuracy  of  those 
warheads  are  to  me  a  balancing  factor, 
that  more  than  outweighs  the  mega- 
tonnage  or  the  throw  weight  advan- 
tage that  the  Soviets  may  have. 

Now  let  me  go  into  that  Just  a  little 
bit.  Our  estimate  of  the  number  of 
warheads,  is  that  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  around  10,000.  without  getting 
Into  classified  figures.  We  have  about 
10.000  warheads  on  our  strategic  weap- 
ons systems. 

The  Soviets  have  some  7,000  war- 
heads available.  That  means  we  have 
about  a  3.000  warhead  superiority, 
some  42  percent  more  warheads  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  this  does  not 
even  count  the  numbers  of  warheads 
that  our  allies,  the  British  and  the 
French,  may  also  have.  All  of  our  esti- 
mates and  our  observations  are  that 
we  have  better  accuracy  with  these  42 
percent  more  warheads  that  we  pos- 


What  this  means  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  second 
best  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  strate- 
gic arms  race.  I  do  not  want  our  allies 
to  think  so  and  I  do  not  want  the 
American  people  to  think  so.  To  sub- 
stantiate the  President's  statement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  have  a 
definite  margin  of  superiority,  you 
need  to  base  your  comparison  only  on 
a  megatonnage  or  throw  weight  crite- 
ria. But  if  you  base  it  on  numbers  of 
warheads,  which  I  think  is  a  legitimate 
basis  and  one  that  I  would  rather  rely 
on  than  just  megatonnage  or  throw 
weight— then  our  10,000  to  the  Soviet's 
7,000.  and  the  fact  that  we  have  better 
accuracy,  leaves  us  far  from  being  a 
second-rate  nation. 

I  do  not  want  our  allies  or  any  na- 
tions around  the  world  to  get  the 
wrong  impression  that  we  have  some- 
how let  ourselves  drift  into  second- 
rate  status.  In  fact.  I  do  not  want  to 


encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  think 
that  they  are  the  superior  nuclear 
power  in  the  world,  which  might  even 
further  tempt  them  to  some  stupid 
and  irrational  first  strike. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days  numer- 
ous arms  control  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress.  There  is  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield,  the  Jackson- 
Warner,  the  Mathias-Eagleton,  Hart, 
and  Percy  in  the  Senate,  and  Markey- 
Conte  in  the  House.  Over  the  next  few 
months,  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
resolutions  will  be  fully  aired  and 
weighed  by  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees.  Although  each  of 
them  differs  from  the  others,  all  of 
the  resolutions  have  certain  elements 
that  are  highly  attractive. 

The  notion  of  a  "nuclear  freeze,"  for 
example,  is  simple,  very  neat,  and  ap- 
peals to  nearly  everyone.  Do  we  not 
wish  it  were  that  simple?  Many  people 
also  want  the  President  to  initiate 
talks  immediately  with  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  the  process  of  limiting 
and  reducing  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  sides  can  be  undertaken  with  dis- 
patch. Still  others  recognize  the  close 
connection  between  controlling  and  re- 
ducing the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  su- 
perpowers—vertical proliferation,  as  it 
is  called— and  halting  the  global 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons— or  hori- 
zontal proliferation,  as  that  is  called. 
In  this  respect,  the  Mathias-Eagleton 
resolution— which  includes  a  concern 
for  horizontal  proliferation— can  be 
viewed  as  complementing  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield resolution,  which  focuses 
on  the  problems  of  vertical  prolifera- 
tion. 

In  large  part.  Mr.  President,  these 
resolutions  all  are  responding  to  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  "nuclear 
freeze"  movement  currently  sweeping 
this  country  and.  indeed,  the  world. 
From  Great  Britain  to  New  England, 
Japan  to  California,  and  every  place  In 
between,  the  people  are  speaking  out. 
They  realize  what  monstrous  conse- 
quences would  flow  from  a  nuclear  ex- 
change and  fear  that  the  chance— of 
stumbling  into  such  a  war  Is  greater 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  People  are  also 
questioning  the  need  for  a  continuing 
arms  race  at  a  time  when  both  sides  al- 
ready possess  enough  bombs  to  literal- 
ly obliterate  each  other  several  times 
over.  The  public  wants  these  arsenals 
reduced,  and  they  want  them  reduced 
now. 

The  Reagan  administration's  Initial 
response  emphasized  that  a  "freeze" 
would  put  the  United  States  at  a  dis- 
advantage. But  now.  as  of  last  night, 
the  administration  has  signaled  its 
support  for  the  freeze  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Warner.  The  President  also  says  that 
he  wants  to  proceed  with  the  so-called 
"START"  negotiations  for  nuclear  re- 
ductions. 


Frankly.  I  am  worried  that  some  ele- 
ments within  the  administration  are 
still  seemingly  bound  to  "linkage." 
hoping  to  link  the  commencement  of 
these  talks  with  charged  Soviet  behav- 
ior in  Poland.  Afghanistan,  or  Central 
America. 

If  that  view  of  linkage  prevails 
within  the  administration,  then  we 
might  legitimately  question  whether 
by  START,  the  administration  does 
not  really  mean  "stop." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  at  least  a  part 
of  the  momentum  behind  the  freeze 
movement  springs  from  perceptions  by 
many  people,  both  in  our  own  Nation 
and  abroad,  that  the  administration 
overemphasizes  a  Soviet  plot  behind 
nearly  every  foreign  policy  problem  we 
face,  making  them  very,  very  nervous 
about  what  we  might  do.  These  as- 
sumptions have  caused  the  admlnistra- 
lion  to  talk,  perhaps  too  casually 
about  military  solutions  to  such  dilem- 
mas as  El  Salvador,  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  demonstration  nuclear  weapons 
explosions,  or  about  winnable  nuclear 
wars. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  not  only  Ameri- 
cans but  others  have  become  dismayed 
and  have  taken  to  the  streets  and  the 
ballot  boxes  to  express  their  concern. 

Tough  talk  cannot  take  the  place  of 
a  sound,  coherent,  and  consistent  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  one  thing  to  recognize 
the  danger  of  Soviet  adventurism  and 
to  take  action  to  reduce  our 
vulnerabilities  and  those  of  our 
friends,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
appear  to  much  of  the  world  to  be 
overwllllng  for  confrontation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  movement  offers  not  only  a 
challenge  but  also  an  opportunity. 
Americans  are  weary  of  promises  that 
meaningful  arms  reduction  talks  are 
just  around  the  comer. 

They  have  become  weary  of  it  not 
only  in  this  administration  but  were 
weary  of  it  in  the  last  administration. 

This  administration  has  been  in 
office  for  15  months  or  so,  and  our 
people  want  action,  not  promises;  they 
want  answers,  not  excuses.  We  dare 
not  miss  this  opportunity  to  forge  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  arms  control 
and  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  policies. 

Again  I  say  that  the  American 
people  are  speaking  loud  and  clear, 
and  people  around  the  world  are  ex- 
pressing their  interest  in  the  same 
subject.  Congress  must  show  that  it  Is 
listening.  But  the  challenge  is  to  trans- 
late the  call  for  a  nuclear  freeze  into  a 
comprehensive,  a  possible,  and  a 
doable  arms  control  program. 

In  my  view,  a  verifiable  and  mutual 
United  States-Soviet  nuclear  freeze 
that  does  not  sacrifice  U.S.  national 
security  would  be  a  very  useful  point 
from  which  to  enter  into  negotiations 
on  longer  term  arms  control  issues. 
How  long  such  a  freeze  would  be 
useful   depends,   of   course,   on   how 
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much  progress  is  made  in  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  arms  limitation  and  arms  re- 
duction talks. 

The  nuclear  freeze  between  the  su- 
perpowers might  also  assist  our  efforts 
to  resist  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  smaller  and  smaller  nations 
around  the  world,  something  I  have 
been  involved  with  for  many  years. 
The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  was 
put  through  several  years  ago  in  the 
hopes  that  we  could  prevent  some  of 
this  horizontal  proliferation. 

The  freeze  would  be  a  dramatic  '•af- 
firmation by  the  superpowers  that 
they  are  committed  to  article  VT  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
NPT.  That  would  help  shore  up  sup- 
port for  the  treaty  at  a  time  when 
many  of  the  112  nonweapon  signatory 
states  have  openly  questioned  the 
value  of  their  participation  or  their 
even  remaining  in  NPT. 

My  concern  about  verification  of 
arms  control  agreements.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  well  known.  I  believe  that  con- 
fidence In  Soviet  compliance  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  In  any  comprehen- 
sive arms  control  program.  Although 
the  American  people  want  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war,  they  know  that  we 
caiuiot  lower  the  danger  merely  by 
lowering  our  guard.  We  must  have  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  limits  or  re- 
ductions are  mutual,  that  they  are  bal- 
anced, and  that  they  are  verifiable. 

Needless  to  say.  we  can  never 
achieve  100-percent  certainty  of  Soviet 
compliance,  so  reasonable  precautions 
must  be  taken.  But  we  should  not 
allow  an  overly  restrict  requirement 
for  verflcation  or  an  Insistence  on  fool- 
proof cooperative  measures  to  delay  or 
stall  consideration  of  prudent  arms 
control. 

Mr.  President,  paper  proposals  to  ex- 
press concern  about  this  international 
problem  are  one  thing,  but  if  we  aire 
truly  serious  about  the  problem,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  up  to  us  to 
make  very  substantive  proposals  on 
which  we  can  act.  Any  substantive  pro- 
posal, it  seems  to  me.  has  to  have  sev- 
eral very  basic  elements,  a  couple  of 
which  have  not  been  addressed  by  any 
of  the  freeze  proposals  that  I  have 
seen  so  far. 

Any  proposal  that  tries  to  go 
through  a  step-by-step  process  by 
which  we  not  only  get  control  now  but 
proceed  into  the  future  with  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  nuclear  weapons  danger 
around  the  world  must  include,  first, 
limits. 

Second,  it  must  provide  a  process  for 
reductions. 

It  must  provide,  third,  for  nonprolif- 
eration. halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weaporis  to  more  and  more  nations 
while  we  try  to  get  big  weapons  stock- 
piles under  control. 

Fourth,  it  must  involve  all  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  states. 

Thus.  I  call  upon  the  administration 
to  adopt  a  serious  and  a  comprehen- 


sive arms  control  package  that  in- 
cludes the  following  goals  and  means 
to  those  goals: 

No.  1.  to  limit  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
pansion: A  freeze  through  1985  of  test- 
ing, production,  and  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  at  the  SALT  II 
levels,  something  both  we  and  the  So- 
viets are  living  with  now.  The  only 
part  lacking  is  the  requirement  for 
them  to  dismantle  some  250  to  300  of 
their  launchers.  Otherwise  both  sides 
are  living  with  that  kind  of  limitation 
now. 

So  that  is  a  doable  thing  and  it  Is 
something  we  can  start  with  now. 

No.  2.  to  reduce  existing  weapons 
stockpiles:  We  must  attempt  at-  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  balanced  incremental 
reductions  in  strategic  weaponry.  Such 
reductions  should  both  preserve  deter- 
rence and  be  adequately  verifiable. 
This  Is  a  step  which  the  administra- 
tion has  hoped  to  jump  over,  going  to 
reduced  weaponry  in  one  fell  swoop. 

I  would  think  It  Is  much  more  logical 
to  start  with  limitations  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  reductions. 

No.  3,  while  we  are  doing  that,  we 
want  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  must  pursue  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  measures  by  nu- 
clear supplier  nations  designed  to  halt 
the  worldwide  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  would  say  that  last  year  just  before 
the  Ottawa  summit,  this  body  passed. 
88  to  zero,  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  bring  up  this  problem  at 
the  summit.  That  was  shortly  after 
the  Israeli  raid  on  the  nuclear  facility 
at  Baghdad  and  the  world's  attention 
had  been  focused  on  the  problem.  It 
received  short  shrift  In  the  consider- 
ations at  Ottawa. 

But  we  have  another  summit  coming 
up.  and  I  hope  the  President  avails 
himself  of  that  opportunity,  at  Ver- 
sailles early  this  summer;  to  talk  to 
the  nuclear  supplier  nations  not  only 
about  not  sending  reprocessing  equip- 
ment, but  not  sending  uranium  enrich- 
ing equipment  to  these  nations  around 
the  world.  Those  kinds  of  transfers 
represent  the  primary  two  means  of 
establishment  of  additional  nuclear 
weapons  states,  something  we  have 
been  trying  very  hard  to  prevent. 

No.  4.  To  Involve  all  nuclear  weapons 
states  In  the  process:  A  commitment  to 
bring  all  nations  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  Into  the  negotiations  and  re- 
lated activities  at  the  earliest  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  do  little  good  if 
we  go  through  the  first  three  steps  of 
limiting,  of  reducing,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  if  additional  nuclear 
weapons  states  besides  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  embark 
on  new  weapons-building  programs  of 
their  own  which  would.  In  effect,  de- 
stabilize what  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 


Union.  Those  four  things  are  very 
basic.  It  seems  to  me:  To  limit,  to 
reduce,  to  prevent  the  spread,  and  to 
Involve  all  nuclear  weapons  states  in 
the  process. 

I  might  say  the  nuclear  weapons 
states  verified  as  of  now  are  not  only 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  but  Great  Britain.  France, 
China,  and  you  can  also  count  In  India 
which  has  set  off  a  nuclear  explosion. 
Whether  you  wish  to  call  it  a  bomb,  or 
a  bomb  capability  Is  debatable,  but 
they  have  shown  the  capability  of  set- 
ting off  nuclear  weaponry. 

Mr.  President,  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine last  summer,  there  was  an  article 
on  the  nuclear  threat.  In  that  were 
listed  those  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons now  as  the  United  States.  Soviet 
Union.  Great  Britain.  France,  China, 
and  India.  They  also  listed  those  be- 
lieved capable  of  building  a  nuclear 
bomb  to  be  Canada.  West  Germany. 
Italy.  Israel.  Japan,  Pakistan.  South 
Africa,  and  Switzerland.  Those  who 
could  have  the  bomb  within  6  years 
are  Argentina.  Australia,  Austria.  Bel- 
gium. Brazil.  Derunark.  Iraq.  South 
Korea,  the  Netherlands.  Spain,  and 
Taiwan. 

Those  who  could  have  the  bomb  in  7 
to  10  years  are  listed  as  Egypt.  Fin- 
land. Libya,  and  Yugoslavia. 

I  hope  that  last  part  with  Libya  in- 
volved does  not  come  true  in  7  to  10 
years  or  70  years,  unless  their  policies 
change. 

Mr.  President,  that  list  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Those  four 
goals  I  mentioned— limiting,  reducing, 
preventing  the  spread,  and  Involving 
all  nuclear  weapons  states  in  the  proc- 
ess—are primary  and  fundamental. 
Beyond  that,  there  are  some  other 
things  I  think  should  be  approached 
In  the  longer  run. 

I  think  we  must  address  the  question 
of  arms  control  In  Its  totality,  not  just 
nuclear  arms.  The  initiation  of  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations  to  reduce 
conventional  armaments,  the  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reduction  talks, 
should  be  run  on  a  dual  track  with  our 
negotiations  on  nuclear  weapons.  And 
on  a  more  philosophic  note,  to  amelio- 
rate the  major  causes  of  global  insta- 
bility, we  should  have,  as  the  Jackson- 
Warner  proposal  i}olnts  out.  a  dialog 
with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at  focus- 
ing the  genius,  energy,  and  resources 
of  our  two  peoples  on  the  ancient  en- 
emies of  mankind— poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease. 

Additionally,  I  would  automatically 
presume  that  to  reduce  the  threat  to 
our  allies  In  Europe,  a  continuation  of 
good  faith  efforts  to  negotiate  limita- 
tions on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  deployed  on  the  European 
Continent  must  continue  so  that  our 
European  allies  need  have  no  concern 
that  we  are  neglecting  their  Interests 
and  concerns. 
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Mr.  President,  back  to  my  starting 
point  at  the  beginning  of  this  discus- 
sion. I  was  surprised  at  the  President's 
statement  last  evening,  reading  It  once 
again: 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  on  balance 
the  Soviet  Union  does  have  a  definite 
margin  of  superiority. 

The  President  was  referring  to  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  in  response  to  a 
question  after  his  formal  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  needs  to 
be  clarified.  As  I  said,  I  think  It  needs 
to  be  clarified  not  only  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  lest  they  lose  confidence  in 
our  own  strategic  arms  capabilities,  it 
needs  to  be  clarified  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  community  and  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  can  only  presume  that  the 
President  based  his  judgment  on  the 
sole  analysis  of  megatonnage  and 
throw  weight  capability. 

To  me.  a  far  more  realistic  method 
of  judging  our  capability  is  the 
number  of  warheads  and  the  accuracy 
of  those  warheads.  In  that  depart- 
ment, we  alone,  not  counting  our 
allies,  have  some  10.000  deliverable  nu- 
clear warheads.  The  Soviets  have  some 
7,000.  So  we  have  about  42  percent 
more  warheads,  and  those  warheads 
have  greater  accuracy  than  do  the  So- 
viets. I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  a  second-rate  strategic 
arms  power.  I  do  not  want  our  people 
to  think  so,  the  Soviet  Union  to  think 
so,  nor  our  allies  to  think  we  are  any 
less  than  the  best.  That  Is  not  just 
American  bravado  or  braggadocio,  I 
think  It  Is  a  cold  analysis  of  numbers 
of  warheads  and  accuracy. 

I  think  the  four  basic  goals  I  have 
outlined  should  go  into  any  nuclear 
freeze  or  arms  control  program  and 
should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  they  establish  a  one-, 
two-,  three-,  four-type  process  leading 
to  real  and  true  nuclear  arms  control 
some  time  in  the  future.  Just  to  call 
for  a  freeze  without  a  process  to  back 
it  up  might  work,  but  it  Is  going  to  re- 
quire more  than  we  have  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  so  far.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  move,  first,  to 
go  with  limiting  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
pansion; a  freeze  through  1985  of  test- 
ing, production,  and  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  at  SALT  II  levels. 

Second,  to  reduce  existing  weapons 
stockpiles;  an  agreement  on  balanced. 
Incremental  reductions  In  strategic 
weaponry,  such  reductions  being  those 
that  would  assure  deterrence  and  be 
adequately  verifiable; 

Third,  to  prevent  spread  of  addition- 
al weapons;  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional measures  by  nuclear  supplier 
nations  designed  to  halt  the  worldwide 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons; 

And  fourth,  to  involve  all  nuclear 
weapons  states  in  the  process;  a  com- 
mitment to  bring  all  nations  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons  Into  the  negotia- 


tions and  related  activity  at  the  earli- 
est appropriate  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  address  another  subject  matter 
but  before  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  leaves  the  floor.  I  commend 
him  for  his  very  cogent  remarks.  I 
have  listened  here,  on  the  floor,  and 
from  the  Speaker's  box  In  the  cloak- 
room. I  know  of  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  devoted  more  of  his 
time  and  talent  to  this  question  of  nu- 
clear arms  control  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn).  I  think  the  four  points  he  has 
laid  out  constitute  a  very  rational, 
very  sensible,  measured  approach  to 
what  Is  perhaps  mankind's  most 
agonizing  problem.  I  salute  him  for  his 
remarks. 


REAGAN  AGAIN  MAKES  SWEEP- 
ING ERRORS  AT  NEWS  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  watched  President  Reagan's 
press  conference  last  night.  Once 
again,  as  in  so  many  previous  press 
conferences,  the  President  either  mis- 
stated or  misleadlngly  stated  the  facts. 
On  the  special  supplemental  feeding 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren—sometimes known  by  the  acro- 
nym WIC— he  said: 

In  the  same  editorial  they  criticized  the 
women.  Infant  and  children  nutrition  pro- 
gram. And  I  am  sure  at  first  glance  they 
must  have  thought  something  had  hap- 
pened. It's  been  merged  with  another  pro- 
gram and  is  in  there  at  much  greater  money 
than  it  has  ever  had  before. 

The  President  was  referring  to  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  published 
on  March  31,  1982. 

The  facts  are,  that  in  fiscal  1982,  the 
WIC  program  will  operate  at  a  level  of 
$955.5  million  and  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  will  operate 
at  a  level  of  $347.5  million,  for  a  total 
of  $1.3  billion.  That  is  $1.3  billion  for 
WIC  and  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant  combined. 

In  fiscal  1983,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  the  merger  of  these 
two  programs  and  a  total  of  $1  billion 
to  be  spent  on  both. 

So  the  President's  statement  last 
night  in  his  press  conference  is  flatout 
wrong. 

On  food  stamp  fraud,  last  night  the 
President  said  as  follows: 

And  Just  recently  we've  been  doing  some 
Investigating  so  that  we  can  intelligently 
treat  with  a  program  of  that  kind,  and  we 
have  found  In  the  first  investigation  that  57 
percent  of  the  stores  that  were  Investigated 
are  selling  items  for  food  stamps  that  are 
banned,  that  food  stamps  are— It's  illegal  to 
use  food  stamps  to  buy  those  things. 

What  the  President  didn't  say  was 
that  this  investigation  was  made  in 
high  risk  grocery  stores,  that  Is  stores 
with  a  previous  track  record  of  abus- 
ing the  food  stamp  program.  These  are 
the   Al   Capone   grocery   stores.   The 


President  leaves  the  Impression  by  his 
answer  that  nationwide  there  is  a  57 
percent  error  rate.  The  fact  Is  that  Al 
Capone  stores  have  such  a  rate,  not  all 
stores. 

Mr.  President.  I  brought  out  these 
facts  in  a  hearing  this  morning  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  I  hereby  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  transcript  of  such  hearing  as  It  re- 
flects on  this  matter  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Always  the  consum- 
mate performer,  the  President  con- 
vulsed his  audience  by  contrasting  the 
few  number  of  words  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Gettysburg  Address  with 
the  pages  and  pages  contained  in  an 
Agriculture  Department  order  setting 
the  price  of  cabbage. 

The  President  owned  that  he  could 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fig- 
ures, but  he  suggested  that  it  was  no 
matter,  noting:  "Possibly,  the  story  is 
more  folklore  than  fact.  But,  whichev- 
er. I  think  it's  one  case  where  a  bit  of 
folklore  can  convey  a  lot  of  wisdom." 

I  think  there  is  insight  in  that 
remark,  because  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  truly  feels  it  is  harmless 
to  take  a  little  banquet-circuit  license 
with  the  facts  If  It  helps  to  entertain 
his  audience  and  to  get  his  message 
across.  But.  when  we  are  talking  about 
programs  to  feed  the  hungry  of  this 
country,  I  think  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility goes  a  little  further  than 
giving  his  audience  an  after-dinner 
chuckle.  His  "bit  of  folklore"  conveys 
not  wisdom,  but  a  deplorable  prejudice 
against  a  program  which  is  a  lifeline 
for  millions  of  Americans  throughout 
this  country.  His  apocryphal  anec- 
dotes, consistently  repeated,  betray  an 
emnity  for  this  crucial  program  and 
toward  the  people  who  are  dependent 
on  it.  I  am  saddened  to  say  this,  but  it 
is  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
the  President's  repeated  flights  of 
folklore  and  fantasy  about  this  and 
other  programs. 

Just  two  more  for  the  record.  Mr. 
President. 

The  President  makes  so  many  mis- 
statements in  his  press  conferences 
that  It  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  them, 
but  there  are  two  more  I  wish  to  add 
at  this  point  that  came  out  of  last 
night's  presentation. 

Last  night  the  President  claimed, 
"We  have  not  touched  social  security." 
Again,  the  fact  is  that  last  year's 
budget  cuts  included  a  $20  billion  cut 
in  social  security  over  the  next  5  years. 
Then,  once  again  from  last  night's 
press  conference,  the  President  stated, 
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•We  have  in  some  of  the  hardest  hit 
States  extended  the  unemployment  in- 
surance." 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Reagan  budget  cut  enacted  last  year 
actually  ended  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  most  unemployed 
Americans. 

For  example,  in  Michigan,  where  un- 
employment is  over  11  percent  state- 
wide and  alarmingly  higher  than  that 
in  the  Detroit  area,  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  actually  were  termi- 
nated for  a  number  of  months  because 
of  the  Reagan  budget  cuts. 

So.  once  again.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  this  usual  Reagan  cleavage,  the 
cleavage  between  Reagan  fiction  and 
factual  reality. 

Exhibit  1 

Excerpts  from  transcript  of  hearing 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies,  April  1.  1982. 

Witnesses  appearing  In  the  following  tran- 
script; 

Mr.  John  V.  Graziano.  Inspector  General, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Robert  Sherman,  Deputy  Budget  Of- 
ficer, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Henry  Eschwege.  Director.  Communi- 
ty and  Economic  Development  Division, 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  John  Bode,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Pood  and  Consumer  Services,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  Andy  Homsby.  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Regional  Operations.  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Senator  Eacltto!*.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion and  then  yield  to  Senator  Chiles  after  I 
ask  this  question. 

Would  this  be  a  fair  sUtement.  Mr.  In- 
spector General?  Suppose  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget  we  put  In  a  new 
line  Item  and  the  new  line  Item  was  called 
"waste,  fraud  and  abuse."  So  after  we  got 
through  with  the  food  stamp  section  of  the 
budget,  we  put  In  a  new  item  "fraud,  waste 
and  abuse,"  reduce  the  food  stamp  program 
$1  billion,  strike  a  total.  That  would  be  an 
overly  simplistic  way  of  approaching  the 
problem,  wouldn't  you  say? 

Mr.  Graziamo.  Yes.  sir.  I  do  not  believe  by 
reducing  the  budget  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram we  would  see  an  automatic  reduction 
In  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  We  would  still 
have  to  address  the  problems. 

Senator  Eaglzton.  You  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Eaglttok.  Here  are  the  accurate 
figures.  For  fiscal  1982,  the  year  we  are  In, 
appropriated  for  WIC  was  $955.5  million, 
just  a  shade  under  a  billion  dollars.  For  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  et  cetera,  fiscal  1982 
appropriated  $347.5  million.  That  totals 
$1,303,000,000.  The  Presidents  1983  budget 
proposal  folds  those  two  together  as  a  block 
grant  and  funds  It  at  a  billion  dollars. 

I  will  ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
folks  is  that  a  fair  reflection  of  the  figures? 

Mr.  Shzrman.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Eagltton.  The  President  last 
night  in  his  press  conference,  talking  about 
how  much  he  cared  for  the  poor  and  threw 
around  a  lot  of  figures  showing  that  he 
cared,  concluded  his  long  answer  with  this: 
"Well,  what  they  didn't  see  was  that  we  ac- 


tually have  more  money  In  for  that  program 
than  we  had  for  others.  In  the  same  editorl- 
ij"_he  was  complaining  I  think  about  a 
New  York  Times  editorial— "in  the  same  edi- 
torial they  critiaed  the  Women,  Infants  and 
Children  program— WIC— and  I  am  sure  at 
first  glance  they  must  have  thought  some 
thing  had  happened.  WeU,  its  been  merged 
Into  another  and  is  there  at  much  greater 
money  than  it  has  ever  had  Xxton." 

Let  my  repeat  that.  "I  am  sure  at  first 
glance  they  must  have  thought  something 
had  happened.  It's  been  merged  with  an- 
other program  and  is  in  there  at  much 
greater  money  than  It  has  even  had  before. " 

That  Is  Just  a  bold,  bald,  total  mlstate- 
ment.  Inaccurate  In  the  extreme,  because 
when  you  merge  955  and  345  and  then  say 
that  adds  up  to  billion  and  a  billion  Is  more 
than  $1,303,000,000.  you  are  totally  and  In- 
excusably misstating  Identifiable  facts. 

Now  that  Is  not  your  fault.  You  weren't 
whispering  into  the  President's  ear  last 
night,  were  you. 

Mr.  EscHwwjE.  I  am  part  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Eagltton.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I 
don't  know  where  the  President  is  getting 
his  figures.  He  had  a  long  coaching  session 
yesterday.  The  network  news  says  It  Is  the 
longest  coaching  session  he  has  had  to  pre- 
pare for  a  national  press  conference,  and  he 
did  rattle  off  a  lot  of  figures  In  his  answers. 
Including  those  I  read  Into  the  record.  But 
even  with  a  long  coaching  session  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  misstate  the  facts,  and 
then  he  wonders  why  the  New  York  Times 
writes  an  editorial  critical  of  his  policies  on 
nutrition,  then  he  wonders  why  people 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  Is  Inatten- 
tive to  and  unconcerned  for  the  plight  of 
the  poor.  And  for  the  life  of  me  I  first  don't 
know  why  he  does  It.  and  (b)  I  don't  know 
how  he  thinks  he  can  get  away  with  It.  He 
must  know  the  New  York  Times  prints  the 
transcript  verbatim  after  every  presidential 
news  conference.  He  must  know  there  are 
people  from  these  departments,  budget  offi- 
cers, what  have  you,  that  have  the  figures. 
He  must  know  sooner  or  later  Congress  will 
find  out  what  the  figures  are.  But  he  insists 
on  doing  that.  It  Is  part  of  his  pattern  and 
practice  of  misstating  identifiable  facts. 

So  I  don't  know  how  many  millions  of 
people  watched  the  press  conference  last 
night.  I  Btispect  a  vast  audience.  It  preempt- 
ed all  three  networks,  and  It  should.  Some- 
time we  will  have  a  Democrat  In  the  White 
House  and  we  will  preempt. 

So  millions  of  people  if  they  heard  that 
answer  last  night  will  say,  "Gee,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  putting  more  money  in  WIC  "  How 
many  millions  of  people  will  find  out  today 
the  President  Just  misstated  the  situation  In 
the  extreme.  Some  people  will.  There  will  be 
another  editorial  In  some  major  newspaper 
now.  If  I  were  Meg  Greenfield  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  I  would  be  cranking  out  an  edi- 
torial right  now  on  WIC.  I  would  have  the 
true  figures  in  It  and  say.  "Mr.  President,  we 
stand  by  our  earlier  editorial  and  now  we 
are  standing  by  this  new  one.  You  are  deci- 
mating the  nutrition  programs  of  this  coun- 
try. You  are  not  telling  the  country  the 
truth  about  the  moneys  that  are  going  into 
nutritional  programs." 

Well,  that  Is  over  and  beyond  your  presen- 
tation here  today.  All  right,  sir,  you  were  on 
conservation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Eaoletor.  We  have  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  people  here  and  I  think 
we  will  hear  from  them  before  we  go  on  to 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. 


Sir,  would  you  give  us  your  name  and  title, 
indicating  the  scope  of  your  duties,  and  also 
the  name  and  title  of  the  gentleman  with 
you. 

Mr.  Bode.  Senator,  I  am  John  Bode,  B- 
o-d-e.  I  am  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Food  and  Consumer  Services.  The  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  reports  to  our  office. 

With  me  Is  Andy  Homsby,  H-o-r-n-s-b-y. 
He  Is  Deputy  Administrator  for  Regional 
Operations  in  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice. 

Senator  Eagletow.  Are  both  of  you  Sched- 
ule C  or  career? 

Mr.  Bode.  I  am  a  political  appointee.  Mr. 
Homsby  Is  career. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Did  you  come  straight 
off  the  farm.  Mr.  Bode? 

Mr.  Bode.  No,  sir,  I  was  previously  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  This  one? 

Mr.  BoDX  Senate  Agriculture. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Oh,  the  big  one. 

Here  is  why  we  asked  you  to  come  down.  I 
am  sure  It  was  described  to  you  over  the 
phone.  The  President  in  his  press  confer- 
ence last  night  said  the  following:  "And  Just 
recently  we  have  t>een  doing  some  Investi- 
gating so  we  can  Intelligently  deal  with  a 
program  of  that  kind"— he  Is  talking  about 
food  stamps— "with  a  program  of  that  kind. 
and  we  have  found  In  the  first  investigation 
that  57  percent  of  the  stores  that  were  In- 
vestigated are  selling  Items  for  food  stamps 
that  are  banned,  that  food  stamps  are— It's 
Illegal  to  use  food  stamps  to  buy  those 
things. " 

Can  you  shed  some  light  on  this?  First  of 
all,  has  this  investigation  culminated  in  any 
kind  of  a  report? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Senator,  it  is  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations. 

Mr.  Bode.  Senator,  there  is  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  conducted.  The 
President  Is  absolutely  right  In  his  report 
that  In  calendar  year  1981  our  Investigations 
by  our  compliance  staff  in  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service,  in  cooperation  with  our  field 
offices,  found  that  57  percent  of  the  stores 
Investigated  were  accepting  food  stamps  for 
Ineligible  Items.  There  were  5,000  stores  in- 
vestigated out  of  a  total  of  about  240,000 
stores. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  How  was  this  investiga- 
tion conducted?  What  would  t>e  a  typical 
way  one  of  your  folks  went  Into  a  typical  su- 
permarket and  investigated? 

Mr.  BoDX  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
that  these  investigations  could  be  spurred. 
They  are  not  a  random  sample.  If  that  is  the 
point  you  are  driving  at.  Typically,  some 
complaint  may  have  been  received  or,  as  I 
think  you  know,  Senator,  we  monitor  food 
coupon  redemptions  made  by  all  of  our  re- 
tailers, and  If  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
develops  and  shows  up  in  that  computer 
monitoring,  an  unusually  high  level  of  re- 
demptions, for  examples,  or  some  dramatic 
fluctuation  level  up  in  redemptions,  that 
spurs  and  investigation. 

I  think  there  Is  a  point  that  should  be 
made  in  addition  here.  Almost  all  of  these 
stores  received  a  letter  of  warning  prior  to 
the  investigation. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  So  these  were  sort  of 
high-risk  stores.  I  mean  either  private  con- 
sumer complaint  or  warning  letter  or  some- 
thing. This  probably  wasn't  a  Georgetown 
Safeway. 

Mr.  Bode.  We  had  reason  to  conduct  the 
investigations  going  on.  So  they  were  the 
high-risk  stores. 
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Senator  Eaglxton.  This  was  not.  by  your 
own  testimony,  the  random  sample  pollster; 
these  are  high-risk  stores. 

Mr.  Bode.  That  is  correct.  They  are  rela- 
tively high-risk  stores. 

Senator  EIaclxton.  There  are  stores  that 
trade  in  food  stamps  in  a  greater  volume 
and  with  greater  repetltiveness  than,  say, 
the  Georgetown  Safeway  or  Chevy  Chase 
supermarkets  out  in  posh  Chevy  Chase. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Bode.  And  they  have  received  a  letter 
of  warning  they  are  suspect. 

Senator  Eagltton.  Okay,  the  Investigator 
goes  in.  Does  he  sort  of  hover  around  one  of 
the  checkout  counters  and  see  what  Is  going 
on? 

Mr.  Bode.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Homsby  to  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  HoRMSBT.  Let  me  explain  that.  The  in- 
vestigator will  use  one  of  two  methods  of  in- 
vestigating the  store.  He  or  she  will  either 
do  It  personally  or  they  will  hire  local 
people  or  local  ladles  if  they  don't  think 
they  can  fit  with  the  normal  clientele  of  the 
store,  and  will  actually  shop  with  food  cou- 
pons through  a  series  of  transactions,  gener- 
ally give  different  transactions  In  the  store, 
buying  anything  that  can  be  purchased. 
And  they  are  trained  fairly  well  to  avoid  en- 
trapment, to  go  in  and  purchase  the  Item, 
let  the  merchant  decide.  We  do  not  want 
any  pressure. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  So  some  of  these  pur- 
chasers were  shllls— It  is  used  in  law  enforc- 
ment.  The  hired  shill  went  in  and  pushed  a 
cart  around,  put  some  hamburger  in  It,  put 
some  beans  in  it.  and  then  put  some  Pepso- 
dent  toothpaste  in  it. 

Mr.  HoRNSBT.  E^xactly  right. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  And  Pepeodent  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  HoRNSBT.  Correct. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Not  Just  Pepsodent, 
but  toothpaste  Is  not  purchasable  through 
food  stamps. 

Mr.  HoRNSBT.  Correct. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Then  wheeled  the  cart 
up  to  the  checkout  counter  and  they  ring  up 
on  the  register  and  pay  for  it  in  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  HORNSBT.  Right. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  How  many  of  these  in- 
vestigations were  done  by  the  hired  shill 
route  vis-a-vis  the  observing,  a  citizen  push- 
ing his  or  her  cart  through  the  checkout 
counter? 

Mr.  HoRNSBT.  They  were  all  done  by 
either  the  Investigators  themselves  or  by  a 
hired  person  to  conduct  the  Investigation. 
No  citizens  are  involved. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  I  find  that  sort  of  in- 
teresting. So  the  whole  Investigation  was 
done  either  by  an  investigator  himself 
throwing  things  in  the  cart  or  a  hired  shill 
threw  things  in  the  cart. 

Mr.  HoRifSBY.  We  call  them  investigative 
aides. 

One  Point.  The  investigative  aids  are  sup- 
posed to  be  supervised,  keeping  them  in  ob- 
servation at  all  times,  make  sure  they  don't 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  tmy  money 
with  them  in  the  store,  they  are  only  taking 
food  stamps,  and  training  them  very  care- 
fully on  what  to  shop  for,  and  try  to  keep 
them  under  control  and  make  sure  they 
don't  compromise  the  investigation  by  put- 
ting undue  pressure  on  the  store,  such  as 
"Please  let  me  have  the  beer," 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Do  you  know  if  any  of 
the  investigators  in  any  cases  put  a  bottle  of 
vodka  in? 

Mr.  HoRNSBT.  I  would  suspect  in  the 
course,  of   5,000   investigations   vodka  was 


purchased  in  some  of  them,  but  It  would 
depend  whether  liquor  is  sold  in  grocery 
stores  in  that  State.  I  would  suspect  some  of 
our  investigation  reports  disclosed  vodka.  I 
would  bet  on  It.  Liquor  is  an  Item  that  is  a 
flagrant  violation,  and  during  the  course  of 
our  investigations  we  escalate  these  pur- 
chase attempts  Into  more  flagrant  violations 
if  the  store  is  willing  to  do  so.  The  example 
you  used  of  Pepsodent  toothpaste,  that  is 
not  a  real  serious  violation.  A  bottle  of 
vodka  Is  a  serious  violation. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Are  you  aware  that 
Mrs.  Jarrett,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  that  the  President  was  talking 
through  his  hat  when  in  the  earlier  off-the- 
cuff  remark  he  talked  about  the  vodka 
matter? 

Mr.  Bode.  Sir,  she  Is  my  boss.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  she  used  the  case  you 
talked  about.  I  think  her  point  was  in  that 
testimony  that  purchases  of  a  l>ottle  of 
vodka,  which  one  usually  assumes  sells  for 
more  than  $1,  are  not  proper  under  our  reg- 
ulations. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Well,  we  will  get  his 
exact  quote.  He  had  somebody  buying  an 
orange.  We  will  let  the  quote  speak  for 
itself,  and  we  will  put  Mrs.  Jarrett's  quota- 
tion in  the  record  as  well. 

Let's  get  back  to  this  Investigation.  Now 
Pepsodent  Is  not  a  grievous  violation. 

Mr.  Bode.  It  Is  not  a  violation  we  consider 
flagrant.  In  our  investigations  we  are  look- 
ing for  flagrant  violations. 

Senator  Eagltton.  How  about  a  bar  of 
soap,  is  that  permissible  under  food  stamps? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  We  classify  them  into  two 
groups  of  items,  major  Items  and  minor 
Items.  TYit  major  Items  are  Items  costing  $5 
or  more— an  Item  of  alcoholic  beverages  or 
cartoiM  of  cigarettes,  tobacco,  alcoholic  bev- 
erage and  six-packs  or  more  of  beer,  bottle 
of  liquor.  Minor  items  are  non-food  Items 
costing  less  than  $5,  such  as  soap,  washing 
powder,  toothpaste. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Let  me  get  some  of 
these,  not  so  fast.  Such  as  toothpaste. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Well,  soap,  hand  soap. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Bars  of  soap,  cleaning 
powder. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  any  Items  that  you  buy 
in  a  grocery  store  that  cost  less  than  $5  we 
consider  minor. 

Senator  Eaoleton.  Now  the  57  percent  vio- 
lation rate  at  these  high-risk  targeted 
stores,  does  that  57  percent  Include  a  lot  of 
these  minor  violations? 

Mr.  Bode.  It  includes  the  minor  violations. 
As  I  think  the  President  indicated,  those 
were  imauthorized  sales. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  He  didn't  say  major  or 
minor,  that  is  correct.  He  said  imauthorized 
sales. 

Now  can  you  break  down  that  57  percent 
between  major  and  minor  and  in  so  doing 
give  us  the  error  rate  at  these  high-risk 
stores,  highly  targeted  stores? 

Mr.  Bode.  I  am  afraid  we  don't  have  that 
with  us,  but  I  am  confident  we  can  get  It  to 
you  shortly  for  the  record. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Would  you? 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  How  soon  is  shortly? 

Mr.  Bode.  Today. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Say  exactly  what  you  want 
one  more  time. 

Senator  Eagltton.  Here  Is  what  I  want. 
Five  thousand  stores  were  surveyed,  not  a 
random  survey— and  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  methodology  used.  You  picked 
high-risk  stores,  stores  where  you  had  a 
complaint,  stores  where  the  utilization  of 
food  stamps  was  very  high,  stores  that  had 


a  warning  letter,  high-risk  stores.  And  you 

found  57  percent 

Mr.  Horsnby.  Twenty-seven  himdred  of 
them. 

Senator  Eagltton.  Twenty-seven  hundred 
violations.  And  violations  can  be  of  two  dif- 
ferent types.  For  instance,  in  my  religion  we 
have  venal  sins  and  more  significant  ones. 
Sometimes  the  more  significant  ones  are 
more  fun  than  the  venal  ones.  But  this  57 
percent  error,  my  suspicion  is  the  vast  bulk 
of  those  were  minor.  My  suspicion  is  the 
vast  bulk  of  those  were  toothpaste,  soap, 
cleansing  powder.  I.e.,  things  under  $5. 
What  do  you  think  about  my  suspicion? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. Out  of  2,700  that  were  found  to  be  vio- 
lations, 1,754  were  violations  serious  enough 
to  warrant  disqualification,  removal  from 
the  food  stamp  program.  So  more  than  half 
were  violations— the  difference  In  that 
figure  would  be  those  minor  violations. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  I  stand  corrected.  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  get,  some  facts.  So 
1,754  out  of  the  2,700  were  serious. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir,  serious  enough  to 
warrant  a  disqualification  for  30  days  to 
three  years,  deF>endlng  on  circumstances. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  How  many  of  that 
1,754  had  previously  received  warning  let- 
ters? 
Mr.  HoRNSBY.  All  of  them. 
Senator  Eaglxton.  All  of  them? 
Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  disqualify 
a  store  untU  they  have  been  warned  unless 
we  get  into  a  spin-off  investigation  where 
you  are  in  a  store  and  they  say,  well,  I  won't 
buy  these  food  stamps  from  but  the  store 
down  the  street  might,  I  understand.  The 
investigator  will  do  what  we  call  a  spin-off 
investigation,  and  if  serious  violations  are 
occurring  we  may  disqualify  that  store  with- 
out a  warning.  It  is  generally  our  practice 
never  to  investigate— we  say  investigate  for 
a  cause— until  the  store  has  been  warned 
both  verbally  and  in  writing  and  It  has  been 
monitored.  With  limited  resources,  and  cov- 
ering 240,000  stores,  you  have  got  to  pick 
out  the  high  potential  violators.  And  you 
should  warn  them.  It  helps  in  court.  They 
can  take  us  to  U.S.  District  Court. 

Senator  Eagltton.  These  are  the  baddest 
of  the  bad  guys? 
Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Eagltton.  Now  suppose  out  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Cancer 
Institute,  they  have  a  hundred  patients  out 
there  today  with  lung  cancer  and  they 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  related  to  smoking,  and  they  sur- 
veyed those  hundred  people  with  limg 
cancer  and  found  that  50  of  them  were 
heavy  smokers.  Would  that  be  an  accurate 
reflection,  in  your  Judgment,  of  the  statisti- 
cal incidence  of  smoking  as  it  relates  to  lung 
cancer? 
Mr.  Bode.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Eagltton.  It  most  certainly  won't. 
Mr.  Bode.  No. 

Senator  Eagltton.  Now  these  1754  bad- 
dest of  the  bad,  all  of  whom  have  received 
warning  letters,  they  are  not  1754  typical 
supermarkets  or  typical  grocery  stores,  are 
they? 
Mr.  Bode.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Eagltton.  These  are  the  cancer- 
ous stores.  So  we  are  investigating  the  inci- 
dence of  cancerous  fraud  at  a  pre-deter- 
mined  group  of  stores  that  already  are  de- 
clared to  be  cancerous. 

Mr.  Bode.  If  one  would  want  to  use  that 
analogy. 

Senator  Eagltton.  And  ergo,  one  comes 
up  with  a  very  high  error  rate,  doesn't  one? 
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Mr.  Bode.  Certainly,  it's  a  nonrandom 
sample,  as  I  think  the  President  indicated, 
just  one  investigation. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Are  you  going  to  write 
this  up.  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Bode.  We  can  certainly  submit  a 
report. 

Senator  Eagletom.  Had  you  planned  until 
your  appearance  here  today  to  write  this 

up? 

Mr.  HoRNSBV.  We  submit  this  information 
on  a  routine  basis  annually  to  the  various 
committees  on  the  Hill. 

Senator  Eaglbton.  But  you  didn't  think 
enough  of  this  to  write  it  up  in  a  report? 

Mr.  Bode.  Well,  it  is  regularly  reported. 
sir. 

Senator  Eagueton.  But  you  didn't  find 
this  so  significant  as  to  write  a  special 
report  or  a  special  memorandum  or  to 
reduce  indeed  this  entire  incident  to  a  print- 
ed document  or  typewritten  document. 
Have  you  reduced  this  to  a  typewritten  doc- 
ument? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  reduced  it. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Did  you  bring  the  doc- 
ument with  you? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  We  have  previously  submit- 
ted it  to  most  of  the  committees. 

Senator  Eagleton.  As  a  document? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  As  an  answer  to  a- question. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Did  you  bring  the  doc- 
ument with  you? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Didn't  I  request  you  to 
bring  the  report  with  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  sir.  you  did.  The  infor- 
mation In  the  phone  calls  must  have  gotten 
misdirected,  sir. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Well,  when  we  flninsh 
with  you  can  you  go  to  the  phone  and  have 
a  clerk  or  messenger  bring  down  the  docu- 
ment or  the  report? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  provide 
that  today. 

Senator  Eagleton.  I  know  you  are  out 
in 

Mr.  Bode.  Alexandria. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  They  have  that  Informa- 
tion. We  can  provide  it  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Senator  Eagleton.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  provide  it  in  30  minutes.  The  report  has 
been  prepared,  the  document  is  prepared.  It 
is  just  the  transportation  time. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Just  the  xerox. 

Senator  Eagleton.  You  won't  go  back  and 
have  a  document  written  for  me.  I  know  you 
wont  do  that. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  We  will  submit  the  same 
thing  that  has  p^'evously  been  submitted. 

Senator  Eagixton.  Did  you  put  any  kind 
of  coding  on  it.  had  a  red  alert,  important, 
vital?  Did  you  flag  this  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Bode.  No.  sir.  I  am  sure  that  that  was 
not  coded  or  flagged. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Who  did  that  docu- 
ment go  to? 

Mrs.  Jarrett? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Sir.  my  term  is  questions 
and  answers,  that  we  submit  on  a  regular 
basis  and  we  do  this  annually.  We  have  done 
It  for  years.  We  give  our  investigative  re- 
sults—and It  will  probably  be  a  one-page 
question— the  results  of  our  retail  investiga- 
tions, and  we  give  you  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  EIagleton.  One  page? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  I  haven't  seen  it  lately. 
More  than  one  page. 

Senator  Eagleton.  You  have  been  testify- 
ing now  for  I  guess  40-some  minutes.  You 
got  all  this  down  in  one  page? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  More  than  one  page. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Does  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  on  Its  staff  professional 
statisticians?  I  believe  it  does? 


Mr.  Bode.  Sure  we  do. 

Senator  Eagleton.  I  guess  practically  no 
department  in  government  Issues  more  sta- 
tistical document  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  you  have  professional  statis- 
ticians. 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Did  they  help  you  pre- 
pare this  sample? 

Mr.  Bode.  No,  sir:  this  was  an  Investiga- 
tion that  was  a  targeted  investigation.  It 
was  not  a  random  sample,  and.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, it  has  never  been  held  out  to  be. 

Senator  Eagleton.  The  Inspector  General 
left,  didn't  he?  Did  you  consult  the  Inspec- 
tor General  in  the  preparation  of  this  tar- 
geted sample? 

Mr.  Bode.  The  Inspector  General  is  aware 
of  and  cooperates  with  the  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  In  this  investigation.      * 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  The  Inspector  General's 
office  delegates  the  authority  to  the  agency 
to  conduct  retail  Investigations.  They  are 
the  investigative  arm  of  Agriculture.  They 
subdelegate  the  authority  to  the  Agency  be- 
cause of  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  number 
of  retail  investigations  that  have  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  year.  We  have  had  this  author- 
ity In  FNS  for  about  five  years,  and  it  is  del- 
egated to  us.  And  they  are  very  aware  of  it. 

We  report  serious  cases  to  the  Inspector 
General  on  a  regular  basis  in  which  they 
wiU  go  in  and  conduct  criminal  investiga- 
tions of  those  stores  that  we  suspect  are 
trafficking  In  food  stamps,  wholesale  Feder- 
al criminal  violation.  There  Is  very  close  co- 
ordination with  the  Inspector  General's 
office. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Okay,  if  you  would, 
please  go  to  the  phone  and  have  them  send 
down  that  memorandum  or  report. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes.  sir.  What  we  were  re- 
ferring to  is  In  the  green  sheets,  is  the 
breakdown  by  states  on  the  total  investiga- 
tions done  and  the  results  of  those  investi- 
gations. This  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Have  you  got  a  page 
that  pertains  to  this  specific  subject  matter 
about  which  we  have  been  inquiring?  I  will 
put  this  entire  page  in  the  record.  It  is  page 
145  with  a  tiny  little  zero.  I  don't  know  what 
that  means.  But  it  is  headed  "Pood  Stamp 
Program,"  in  caps.  On  the  next  line  it  Is 
"Compliance  Investigation.  Violations  and 
No  Violations.  Fiscal  Year  1981. " 

And  that  lists  the  50  states  and  it  has  [>osi- 
tlve  cases  (violations),  negative  (no  viola- 
tions). Then  it  has  a  colutmi  of  totals. 

Mr.  HoRNSBT.  That  other  sheet  is  the  pre- 
vious sheet  there  that  says  what  led  to 
those  Investigations.  This  is  how  many  you 
see.  the  column  "Monitoring  visits."  that  is 
how  many  total  stores. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Number  of  monitoring 
visits. 

Mr.  HoRNSBT.  Right,  that  is  how  many 
stores  we  go  in  to  check  and  determine  if  It 
U  worth  investigating  the  store  or  not,  is 
there  evidence  of  violations.  Number  of 
monitored.  66.732.  That  is  the  total. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Get  me  some  xerox  of 
this. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Here  is  another  sheet  with 
a  bit  of  narrative  on  monitoring. 

Senator  Eagleton.  And  that  is  the  only 
item  that  pertains  to  this? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Eagleton.  This  is  in  the  budget 
justification  book,  page  145e.  and  on  this 
one  page  you  discussed  food  stamp  disaster 
assistance. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Grocery  monitor. 

Senator  Eagleton.  I  am  reading  what  is 
on  the  page.  Then  you  have  a  paragraph 


automated  quality  control  system  and  one 
paragraph  on  grocery  monitoring.  I  will 
read  that  one. 

"Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  is  continuing 
intensive  monitoring  of  grocers  and  other 
redemption  outlets  to  detect  and  penalize 
fraud  and  abuse.  During  Pfscal  81.  FNS 
completed  166.732  monitoring  visits.  29.141 
compliance  visits,  and  4.727  compliance  in- 
vestigations of  redemption  outlets.  More 
than  1.500  grocers  were  disqualified." 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  These  are  fiscal  figures. 
The  figures  we  are  quoting  were  in  calendar 
year. 

Senator  EUcleton.  You  didn't  put  atten- 
tion, attention,  we  have  a  hot  report  on 
this? 

Mr.  Bode.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Just  a  rather  matter  of 
fact  statement  printed  in  with  a  lot  of  other 
statements  in  the  budget  Justification. 

We  will  xerox  that. 

All  right,  it  you  would,  sir,  Mr.  Bode,  go  to 
the  phone  and  ask  them  to  send  down  by 
messenger  the  report  or  the  whatever  we 
call  it  that  we  previously  alluded  to. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  This  is  what  I  was  previous- 
ly alluding  to. 

Senator  Eagleton.  This  is  the  report? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Well,  let  us  not  waste 
gasoline.  You  mean  this  is  what  they  are 
going  to  accept? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes.  sir,  that  was  referring 
to  what  I  said  we  previously  submitted  some 
information  reporting  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Oh,  this  is  it.  Ain'i. 
much,  is  it? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  We  have  other  reports  on 
this  activity  that  are  more  detailed  that  we 
could  provide  this  committee,  and  possibly 
has  been  provided  earlier  with  a  couple  of 
pages. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Well,  do  me  one  favor 
then.  Talk  to  your  best  statistical  folks  out 
there  at  Agriculture  and  ask  them  if  based 
on  the  methodology  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion that  culminated  in  those  three  benign 
sentences  in  the  green  sheets,  whether  the 
methodology  used  In  terms  of  stores  investi- 
gated would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  57  percent  error  rate  nationwide  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  so  far  as  the  purchase 
of  prohibited  items  is  concerned. 

Ask  your  statistical  people. 

Mr.  Bode.  Sir.  I  will  ask  them  to  confirm 
my  statement,  that  I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Ask  him  to  send  me  a 
letter  on  it. 

So  what  the  President  should  have  said 
last  night  was  that  57  percent  of  the  most 
suspect  stores  in  the  country,  the  most 
grievous  violating  stores  in  the  country.  57 
percent  of  those  stores  were  found  to  be  in 
violation.  It  would  be  like  saying  that  when 
Al  Capone  had  a  meeting  at  his  house  and 
he  had  Joe  Bananas-  and  Lucky  Luciano  and 
Killer  Jones  and  Greasy  Thumb  Goozik. 
and  they  are  all  sitting  around,  they  took  a 
sample  as  to  which  amongst  them  was  a 
dally  communicant  and  found  that  none  of 
them  were  daiily  communicants,  therefore  it 
was  concluded  there  were  no  daUy  commu- 
nicants in  the  United  States  any  more. 

But  again  the  President  with  his  great 
skill  would  leave  the  Impression  after  last 
night's  press  conference.  57  percent  error 
rate  nationwide,  that  is  the  impression  the 
President  wanted  to  leave.  That  is  the  im- 
pression the  President  did  leave.  And  the 
facts  don't  back  that  up. 

Mr.  Bode.  With  all  due  respect.  Senator.  I 
think  the  President's  statement  was  that 
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that  investigation  yielded  a  57  percent  rate 
of  unauthorized  sales.  There  was  nothing 
inaccurate  in  what  the  President  said. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Of  the  most  high  risk, 
proven  previous  violator.  It  is  an  Al  Capone 
situation.  You  will  find  a  high  crime  rate  in 
Al  Capone's  living  room,  you  will  find  a  lot 
of  conspiracy  taking  place  in  Al  Capone's 
living  room,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  prohibi- 
tion violation  in  Al  Capone's  warehouse. 
But  not  every  grocery  store  in  the  country 
is  Al  Capone  and  not  every  food  stamp  pur- 
chaser or  utilizer  is  Al  Capone. 

Sure,  you  investigate  the  Al  Capone's  of 
this  country  and  you  will  get  some  alarming 
statistics.  I  don't  like  Al  Capone  any  more 
than  the  President  or  you.  or  his  modem 
day  successors. 

But  the  President  is  the  great  communica- 
tor, and  the  great  communicator  mistakenly 
left  the  impression  with  the  American 
people  nationwide  that  57  percent  violation. 

Okay,  thank  you  very  much.  There  is  no 
need  to  send  down  a  nonexistent  report.  I 
take  as  given  these  are  the  best  documents 
you  have  on  this  subject  matter  and  you 
have  no  other  report  or  memo,  no  other 
study  in  your  file  over  and  above  these 
three  green  sheets. 

Mr.  Bode.  May  I  add  several  pages  of  our 
recently  released,  in  early  February,  report 
on  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  Nurtition 
Assistance  Program  includes  a  section  on 
our  compliance  activities  and  we  will  send 
another  copy  of  that  to  you. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Send  that  to  me.  Pine. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
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Stole 

Positive 

caies 

(vaMiens) 

Netative 
cases  (no 
vioMions) 

Total 

t*nm 

10 
4 
21 

45 

152 
10 
22 
S 
7 
114 

T. 

10 
9 
96 
36 

M 
IS 
79 
91 

1 
2S 
M 
66 
26 
JC 
44 

5 
10 

1 

9 
91 
20 
295 
92 

5 

108 

17 

31 

131 

251 

18 

72 

0 
108 
135 

0 

6 
» 

8 
27 
22 
20 

4 

63 

4 

10 

9 

121 

23 

10 

1 

7 

71 

69 

5 

2 

3 

S3 

17 

13 

17 

S5 

70 

5 

31 

43 

44 

16 

43 

38 

17 

3 

7 

3 

37 

17 

116 

57 

4 

103 

15 

27 

74 

180 

10 

56 

2 

50 
195 
4 
7 
18 
6 
35 
18 
33 
8 

143 

Alaski -.     -   . 

Amona 

Artiansas 

CiMoma              .  ...- 

8 
38 

54 

273 

Coloralo 

OmeOnA 

Delaware 

Oistricl  of  Cotamtia    

33 
32 
6 
14 

Flonda 

Geonia                

185 
171 

gSiT 

21 

HatoiL „.... — .. 

UgllO                        ._ 

12 
12 

illjnais          

149 

Indiaa 

km 

53 
23 

Kaisas 

Kentudiy 

32 
134 
168 

Maine        ...               

13 

Maylaid _     

Massajwselts 

MidHian      

56 

137 
110 

Minnesota 

Sgsr.:;:::::::........:::....-:: 

Montana           

42 
99 
82 
22 

Ndnaska 

Nevada        

13 
15 

New  Hanpslire 

New  Jeraey 

12 
128 

NewMeiw 

Mew  York 

North  CirafiM.^- .,^^..^.. 

Nortli  Dakoto „     — 

37 
411 
149 
9 
211 

OkWionu 

Oregon „         __    ... 

32 
58 

Puerto  Rico....          

205 
431 
28 

Souditooina „ 

!>ovtii  Pfi^ta            

Tomessee 

Texas                   

128 

2 

158 

330 

Utok 

Vermoitt    

4 

13 

Virijria 

Virgin  Islaid) — - 

Wisconsin 

SO 
14 
62 
4« 
53 
12 

TfW 

2,782 

1,945 

4,727 

(Certain  of  the  materials  referred  to  in 
the  hearing  are  as  follows:) 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipients are  children,  the  elderly  and  single 
parents  who  are  heads  of  households. 

Recent  changes  In  food  stamp  law  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  the 
program  by  over  7  million. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  reduced  the 
number  of  eligible  persons  by  3.5  million. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of 
1979.  1980  and  1981  reduced  the  number  of 
persons  eligible  for  the  program  by  another 
4.2  million. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  was  reduced  significantly  as 
a  result  of  the  1980  amendments  to  the  law. 
Students  now  represent  two-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  food  stamp  caseload,  or 
47,000  persons. 


The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  provided  for 
significant  improvements  in  the  control  of 
food  stamp  issuance  in  disaster  situations  by 
authorizing  the  Department  to  establish  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  use  during  disas- 
ters, rather  than  waiving  such  requirements 
as  the  previous  law  did.  Although  the  emer- 
gency food  stamp  issuance  procedures 
permit  the  suspension  of  normal  program 
eligibility  requirements,  they  provide  for  ex- 
tensive screening  of  applicants.  Income  and 
assets  limitations  are  to  be  applied  and  food 
stamps  generally  will  not  be  issued  to  eligi- 
ble households  for  periods  of  more  than  30 
days. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1981.  $13,849  in  food 
stamps  were  issued  on  an  emergency  basis  in 
a  flood  striken  area  in  Ohio  (June  19-26, 
1981).  Sixty-six  households  containing  a 
total  of  254  persons  were  assisted. 

AtrrOMATED  QUALITY  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

A  nationwide  automated  quality  control 
system  is  being  implemented  to  enhance  the 
responsiveness  and  consistency  of  the  qual- 
ity control  review  system.  This  system  iden- 
tifies certification  and  issuance  errors,  and 
determines  a  State's  eligibility  for  enhanced 
Federal  cost  sharing  or  its  liability  for  losses 
caused  by  administrative  error. 

The  food  stamp  Automated  Quality  Con- 
trol System  will  unify  and  streamline  data 
reporting  and  processing,  provide  a  monthly 
update  of  case  review  data  in  each  State, 
support  greater  analytic  use  of  all  data,  and 
significantly  decrease  the  time  between 
error  detection  and  opportunity  for  correc- 
tion. In  short,  the  automation  of  the  entire 
paperwork  process  will  focus  the  attention 
of  the  quality  control  system  where  it  be- 
longs—«rror  detection  and  correction  of  op- 
erating deficiencies  in  State  program  admin- 
istrative processes.  Time  lag  between  error 
detection  and  error  reporting  will  be  dimin- 
ished and  reporting  requirements  will  be 
streamlined. 

Implementation  of  the  new  system  will  be 
completed  during  Fiscal  Year  1982.  At  that 
time.  State  agencies  will  be  able  to  enter 
Food  Stamp  Program  quality  control  data, 
generate  computerized  reports,  and  use  the 
various  statistical  analyses  available  in  the 
system  to  detect  errors  and  implement  cor- 
rective action. 

grocer  monitoring 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is  continuing 
intensive  monitoring  of  grocers  and  other 
redemption  outlets  to  detect  and  penalize 
fraud  and  abuse.  During  Fiscal  Year  1982, 
FNS  staff  conducted  66,732  monitoring 
visits,  29,141  compliance  visits,  and  4,727 
compliance  investigations  of  redemption 
outlets.  More  than  1,500  grocers  were  dis- 
qualified. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  prepared  to  start  the 
adjournment  sequence  in  a  moment 
that  I  am  sure  other  Senators  have 
looked  forward  to  as  I  have.  I  observe 
a  smile  on  the  face  of  some  of  our 
pages,  and  I  can  assure  them  they  are 
no  more  anxious  for  that  than  we  are. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIONS DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  over 
until  Tuesday.  April  13.  1982.  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  Vice  President. 
President  pro  tempore,  and  acting 
President  pro  tempore  may  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  Tuesday.  April  13. 
1982,  committees  may  be  authorized  to 
file  reports  on  Thursday.  April  8,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
oKont  roR  cniTAiif  actions  whxn  sknatx 

RXCOirVKIfXS 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Tuesday.  April  13,  1982,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with,  no  re- 
solutons  come  over  under  the  rule,  the 
caU  of  the  Calendar  be  dispensed  with, 
and  following  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  Standing  Order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  in  length,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object— I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  his 
consideration  and  cooperation  in  that 
request. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  items  that 
must  be  dealt  with  now  before  we  pro- 
ceed under  the  provisions  of  the  ad- 
journment resolution.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  78. 


AMERICAN  SALUTE  TO  CABANA- 
TUAN  PRISONER  OF  WAR  ME- 
MORIAL DAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
first,  I  am  prepared  now  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  435,  which 


is  a  resolution  providing  for  April  12. 
1982.  as  "American  Salute  to  Cabana- 
tuan  Prisoner  of  War  Memorial  Day." 
Is  the  minority  leader  prepared  to  do 
that?  I  would  urge  the  minority  leader 
to  attempt  to  pronounce  that  name. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  435  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  435)  providing  for 
the  designation  of  April  12.  1982.  as  "Ameri- 
can Salute  to  Cabanatuan  Prisoner  of.War 
Memorial  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  to  have  been  read  twice 
by  title. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  HOSPICE  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  prepared  now  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  170  on  page  19  of 
today's  Calendar  of  General  Orders,  if 
that  is  cleared  for  action  by  unani- 
mous consent  by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  170. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  reaolution  (S.J.  Res.  170)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  Novemt>er  7.  1082  through 
November  14.  1983.  u  "National  Hospice 
Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  with  its  pream- 
ble, as  agreed  to,  reads  as  follows: 
8. J.  Ris.  170 

Whereas  hospice  care  provided  In  the 
United  SUtes  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 


possible  for  people  who  are  nearing  the  end 
of  life  to  have  appropriate,  competent,  and 
compassionate  care: 

Whereas  providers  of  hospice  care  are 
interdisciplinary  teams  of  physicians, 
nurses,  social  workers,  pharmacists,  physical 
and  occupational  therapists,  psychological 
and  spiritual  counselors,  and  other  trained 
community  volunteers; 

Whereas  hospice  services  are  provided  by 
volunteer  teams  on  an  unintermittent  basis, 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  pa- 
tient and  patient  family; 

Whereas  the  hospice  care  concept  has  not 
had  the  national  recognition  necessary  to 
cause  general  public  awareness  of  an  alter- 
nate care  system  for  the  terminally  ill: 

Whereas  lack  of  national  recognition  has 
caused  many  hundreds  of  patients  and  pa- 
tient families  to  suffer  unnecessary  physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  spiritual  pain  and  grief 
attendant  on  terminal  Illness;  and 

Whereas  hospice  care  is  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive to  unnecessary  suffering  that  allows 
terminally  ill  patients  and  their  families  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  die  in  peace  and 
comfort  in  an  environment  of  personal  indi- 
viduality and  integrity:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  7.  1982.  through  November  14. 
1982.  is  designated  as  "National  Hospice 
Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  government 
agencies,  the  medical  community,  appropri- 
ate private  organizations,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  week  with 
appropriate  forums,  programs,  and  activities 
designed  to  encourage  national  recognition 
and  support  for  the  hospice  care  concept  as 
a  realistic  and  humane  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  terminally  ill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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URGING  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO 
ALLOW  IDA  NUDEL  TO  EMI- 
GRATE TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  am 
prepared  now  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
consider  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 69,  if  the  same  is  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  that  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  th»nk  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  the  Chair  now  to  lay  before  the 
Senate,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
69,  a  resolution  relating  to  Ida  Nudel. 
a  Soviet  citizen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  89) 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 69-URGING  U.S.S.R.  TO 
ALLOW  IDA  NUDEL  TO  EMI- 
GRATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I 
join  in  commending  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  69,  urging  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  allow  Ida  Nudel  to  emi- 
grate, to  my  Senate  colleagues. 

Ida  Nudel  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  best  loved  of  Soviet  ref useniks  and 
prisoners  of  conscience.  After  years  of 
attempting  herself  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  and  working  to  help  other  long- 
time refusenlcks  and  Soviet  prisoners 
of  conscience.  Ida  Nudel  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  hooliganism  for 
hanging  banners  from  her  Moscow 
balcony  calling  attention  to  Soviet  per- 
secution of  her. 

She  is  now  completing  a  sentence  of 
internal  exile  in  remote  Siberia.  Soviet 
authorities  now  have  an  opportunity 
finally  allowing  her  to  join  her  sister 
in  Israel. 

We  in  the  Senate  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  their  attention 
the  widespread  concern  in  the  West 

about  her  fate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  69)  was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  69 
Whereas    the    Universal    Declaration    of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  citizens  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
religion   the  right  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference,  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  right  to  emigrate: 

Whereas  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  com- 
mits the  signatory  nations  to  respect  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedom,  specifically  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  one's 
choice  to  rejoin  their  relatives; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  is  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  has  devoted  her  life  to 
the  plight  of  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
sci6nc6' 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  Is  known  as  the 
Guardian  Angel  for  her  activities  on  their 
behalf; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  first  applied  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  in 
1971  in  order  to  rejoin  her  only  living  rela- 
tives: and 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  thereafter  endured 
seven  years  of  harassment  and  Interrogation 
by  the  Soviet  authorities; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  developed  a  heart  con- 
dition in  1973  which  was  intentionally  mis- 
diagnosed as  alcoholism,  and  therefore 
never  treated  properly; 

Whereas  in  June  1978,  Ida  Nudel  was  con- 
victed by  the  Soviet  Government  of  "mali- 
cious hooliganism"  for  hanging  a  banner  on 
her  balcony  which  said  "KGB,  give  me  my 
visa": 


Whereas  Ida  Nudel  was  then  sentenced  to 
four  years  of  exile  in  Siberia  after  a  trial  in 
which  no  witnesses  were  allowed  to  testify 
in  her  behalf; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  is  in  grave  physical 
danger,  not  only  from  her  failing  health, 
but  from  citizens  around  her  who  have  l)een 
incited  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  harass 
and  threaten  her; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased from  internal  exile  on  March  20, 
1982;  and 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  will  again  apply  for 
emigration  visa  upon  being  released  from 
Imprisonment:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President, 
acting  directly  or  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  should— 

(1)  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  in  the  strongest  possible 
tenns  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  forced  exile  of  Ida 
Nudel; 

(2)  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  (A)  provide  her  with  adequate 
medical  care,  (B)  accept  Ida  Nudel's  visa  ap- 
plication, and  allow  her  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  to  Join  her  relatives,  in  accordance 
with  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights;  and 

(3)  inform  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  evaluating  its  relations  with  other 
countries,  will  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  honor  their  com- 
mitments under  international  law,  expeclal- 
ly  commitments  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  *o  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time;  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  1681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  in  Clark 
County,  Nevada,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Robert  B.  Griffith 
Water  Project".  Any  reference  is  a  law,  malp, 
regulation,  document,  record  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  that  water  project 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Robert  B.  Griffith  Water  Proj- 
ect". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
requested  by  the  sponsoring  Senators 
to  note  that  when  this  bill  was  consid- 
ered in  the  Energy  Committee  on  yes- 
terday that  a  fuU  quorum  of  that  com- 
mittee was  present  and  acted  on  this 
measure. 


DESIGNATION    OF    THE    SOUTH- 
ERN NEVADA  WATER  PROJECT 
THE     "ROBERT     B.     GRIFFITH 
WATER  PROJECT" 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Laxalt  and  Cannon 
I   ask   i.uianimous   consent   that   the 
Energy  Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  1681,  a  bill 
to  rename  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD.    Madam 
President,  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  sUte  the  bill  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1681)  to  designate  the  southern 
Nevada  water  project  the  "Robert  B.  Grif- 
fith Water  Project". 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

AND      DEPARTMENT      OF      DE- 
FENSE MEDICAL  SHARING  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  am 
prepared  now  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  message  on  S. 
266,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  minority,  I  will  proceed  to  that  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  266. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  266)  entitled  "An  Act  to  foster  greater 
coordination  and  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize appropriate  coordination  and  shar- 
ing of  such  health-care  resources;  and  for 
other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Medical  Sharing  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5011  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  for  the  transfer" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "care  for  veter- 
ans,": 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "and  domiciliary  beds 
below  the  number  established  or  approved 
on  June  22,  1944"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  domiciliary,  and  nursing  home 
beds  below  the  number  established  or  ap- 
proved under  section  5010  of  this  title":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(bXl)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

there  are  opportunities  for  greater  sharing 
and  coordination  of  the  medical  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which,  if  achieved, 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  veterans  and  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  itfid  which  could  result  in  reduced  costs 
to  the  Government.  Accordingly,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  direct  that  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs, respectively,  form  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee to  maintain  oversight  of  opportuni- 
ties for  sharing  of  medical  resources  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  make  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  sharing  of  those 
medical  resources. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  subsection,  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Aaststant  Secre- 
tary") shall  regularly— 

"(A)  assess  the  opportunities  for  sharing 
of  existing  medical  resources  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

"(B)  keep  the  other  apprised  of  plans  for 
any  additional  medical  facilities  planned  by 
their  respective  agencies  (Including  the  loca- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of 
major  new  medical  equipment)  with  regard 
to  the  impact  of  such  plans  on  opportunities 
for  interagency  sharing: 

""(C)  review  the  existing  capabilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  direct 
health  care  (including  support  and  adminis- 
trative services)  in  order  to  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing  that  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of,  or  the  established  pri- 
ority of.  care  provided  by  either  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  or  the  Department  of 
Deferue;  and 

"(D)  recommend  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  policies  and  proce- 
dures designed  to  maximize  the  sharing  of 
the  medical  resources  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  prescribed 
by  this  subsection,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  consult  regularly  with  the  Surgeons 
Oeneral  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Poree, 

"(4)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  may  each  carry  out 
their  respective  functions  under  this  subsec- 
tion through  any  other  official  designated 
for  such  purpose. 

'"(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
after  considering  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  submitted  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  Jointly  establish  guidelines  for  the 
sharing  of  medical  resources  by  health  care 
facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Such 
guidelines  shall  include  provisions  for  the 
foUowinr 


"(1)  The  director,  in  the  case  of  a  health 
care  facility  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, or  the  medical  or  dental  officer  in 
charge,  or  the  contract  surgeon  In  charge,  in 
the  case  of  a  health  care  facility  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  enter  into  cooperative  sharing  agree- 
ments with  health  care  facilities  of  the 
other  agency.  Under  any  such  agreement, 
an  individual  entitled  to  direct  health  care 
in  a  facility  of  one  agency  may  be  provided 
medical  care  at  the  facility  of  the  other 
agency. 

"(2)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  be- 
tween the  head  of  a  facility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  head  of  a  facility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  explicitly 
define  the  health  care  to  be  provided  pursu- 
ant to  such  agreement.  Services  to  be 
shared  may  include  any  medical  resource, 
but  the  resources  to  be  shared  shall  be  nego- 
tiated and  agreed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the 
facUties  entering  into  the  agreement. 

"(3)  Each  such  agreement  shall  ensure 
that  the  availability  of  direct  health  care  to 
Individuals  who  are  not  primary  benefici- 
aries of  the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a 
referral  basis  and  shall  not.  as  determined 
by  the  directors  or  commanding  officers 
participating  in  such  arrangements,  adverse- 
ly affect  the  range  of  services,  quality  of 
care,  or  priority  access  for  services  of  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  providing 
agency. 

"(dxi)  Whenever  a  beneficiary  receives 
medical  services  from  a  providing  agency 
other  than  the  providing  agency  for  which 
such  beneficiary  is  a  primary  beneficiary, 
the  providing  agency  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  services  provided  based  on 
any  costing  methodology  agreed  upon  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  Is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices provided. 

"(2)  Any  reimbursement  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  and  to  the  facility  that 
provided  the  services. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  an  annual  Joint 
report  to  Congress,  to  be  submitted  at  the 
time  the  President's  Budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  transmitted,  with  regard  to— 

""(1)  the  guidelines  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  the  opportunities  for  Interagency 
sharing  determined  under  subsection  (bK2) 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  the  Interagency  sharing  agreements 
entered  into  by  health-care  facilities  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

"(4)  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  such  Interagency  sharing  agreements; 

"(5)  the  other  Interagency  activities  di- 
rected toward  maximizing  the  efficient  use 
of  Federal  health  resources  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year: 

"(6)  the  progress  of  Federal  interagency 
medical  resource  sharing  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year; 

"(7)  the  Interagency  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral health  resoures  planning; 

"(8)  other  major  Federal  activities  to  in- 
crease Interagency  sharing  of  Federal  medi- 
cal resources;  and 

"(9)  such  legislative  recommendations  as 
they  consider  appropriate  to  facilitate  Inter- 
agency sharing  of  health  care  resources. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section; 

"(1)  The  term  'direct  health  care'  means 
health  care  provided  to  a  beneficiary  In  a  fa- 


cility operated  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  term  'beneficiary"  means  a  veter- 
an who  is  entitled  under  this  title  to  health 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  or 
a  member  or  former  member  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Poree.  or  Marine  Corps  who  is  en- 
titled to  medical  and  dental  care  under  sec- 
tion 1074  of  title  10. 

"(3)  The  term  'providing  agency'  means 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

""(4)  The  term  'primary  beneficiary',  with 
respect  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
means  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  under  this 
title  to  health  care  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities,  and,  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  means  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  who  is  entitled  to 
medlcAl  and  dental  care  under  section  1074 
of  title  10. 

"(5)  The  term  'medical  resource'  means 
medical  care  resources  ana  medical  care  sup- 
port resources. 

■'(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  during  a  period  of  war.  or  a 
period  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  armed  conflict,  the  Admin- 
istrator, when  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
President,  may  give  a  higher  priority  to  the 
furnishing  of  hospital  care,  nursing  home 
care,  and  medical  services  under  chapter  17 
of  this  title  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  as  authorized  by  this 
section,  than  to  any  other  group  of  persons 
eligible  for  such  care  and  services  with  the 
exception  of  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities. 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  may  contract 
with  private  facilities  for  the  provisions  by 
such  facilities  of  hospital  care  and  medical 
service  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  during  a  period  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in  which 
the  President  has  authorized  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  furnish  priority  medical 
care  and  services  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty. 

"(B)  Hospital  care  and  medical  services  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph are— 

"'(i)  hospital  care  needed  to  treat  a  condi- 
tion for  which  a  veteran  is  receiving  medical 
services  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 612  of  this  title.  In  any  case  In  which 
delay  In  furnishing  such  hospital  care 
would,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, be  likely  to  result  in  deterioration  of 
that  condition:  and 

"(li)  hospital  care  or  medical  services  for 
the  treatment  of  a  medical  emergency 
which  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  life  or 
health  of  a  veteran  eligible  for  such  care  or 
services  under  chapter  17  of  this  title,  if 
Veterans"  Administration  facilities  are  not 
capable  of  furnishing  the  care  or  services  re- 
quired because  of  the  furnishing  of  care  and 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  govern  contracting  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  this  paragraph 
is  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions for  that  purpose. 

"(3)  The  cost  of  any  care  or  service  provid- 
ed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  Veteran's  Administration 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  such  rates 
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as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  are  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  care  or  service  provided. 
Amounts  received  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  credited  to  appropriations  available 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
which  provided  the  care  or  service. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  180-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Veterans"  Administration  and 
Department  of  Defense  Medical  Sharing 
Act,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
under  which  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  agree  to  pursue  planning  activi- 
ties and  to  esUblish  procedures  and  guide- 
lines under  which  this  subsection  shall  be 
carried  out.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
365-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  such  Act,  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  complete 
plans  for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  under  this  subsection  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  and  shall  submit  such  plans  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  Such  plans  shall  be  re- 
viewed Jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  less  often  than  an- 
nually, and  any  modification  in  such  plans 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Connjnittees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  within 
30  days  after  such  modification  is  agreed  to. 

"(5)  Within  30  days  after  an  authorization 
by  the  President  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  provide  priority  hospital  care  and  services 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  (or  as  soon  after  the  end  of  such 
thirty-day  period  as  is  reasonably  practica- 
ble), the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  of  the  Administrator's  allocation  of 
facilities  and  personnel  in  order  to  provide 
such  care  and  services.". 

(b)(1)   The    heading   of   such   section   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"95011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Adminiatration  and 

Armed  Forcet  facilities". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  81  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"5011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Armed  Forces  facilities.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  coordination  and  sharing  of 
the  medical  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.". 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  871 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments  with  a  further 
Senate  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston).   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Seruktor  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Cranston,  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
871. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
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reading   of    the 

pensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  l>e  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans" 
Administration  and  Department  of  Defense 
Health  Resources  Sharing  and  Emergency 
Operations  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  There  are  opportunities  for  greater 
sharing  of  the  health-care  resources  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  would,  if  achieved, 
be  beneficial  to  both  veterans  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  could  result  in  re- 
duced costs  to  the  Government  by  minimiz- 
ing duplication  and  underuse  of  health-care 
resources. 

(2)  Present  incentives  to  encourage  such 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  are  Inad- 
equate. 

(3)  Such  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
can  be  achieved  without  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  primary  health-care  benefici- 
aries of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  The  Congress  makes  the  following  fur- 
ther findings: 

( 1 )  During  and  Immediately  after  a  period 
of  war  or  national  emergency  involving  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  armed  conflict,  the  Department  of 
Defense  might  not  have  adequate  health- 
care resources  to  care  for  military  personnel 
wounded  in  combat  and  other  active-duty 
military  personnel. 

(2)  "The  Veterans"  Administration  has  an 
extensive,  comprehensive  health-care 
system  that  could  be  used  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  caring  for  such  per- 
sonnel in  such  a  situation. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5011  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator" the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  material"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "this  title, "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "material,  and  other  re- 
sources as  may  be  needed  to  operate  such 
facilities  properly,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  not  enter  Into  an  agreement  that 
would  result  (1)  in  a  permanent  reduction  In 
the  total  number  of  authorized  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  beds  and  nursing 
home  beds  to  a  level  below  the  minimum 
number  of  such  beds  required  by  section 
5010(a)(1)  of  this  title  to  be  authorized,  or 
(2)  in  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  total 
number  of  such  beds  operated  and  main- 
tained to  a  level  below  the  minimum 
number  of  such  beds  required  by  such  sec- 
tion to  be  operated  Euid  maintained";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  promote  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'agencies'),  there  is  established  an 
interagency  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration/Department  of 
Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Sharing 
Committee  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  Committee"). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of- 

"(A)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  such 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Veter- 


ans' Administration  as  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  may  designate;  and 

"(B)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Assistant  Secretary") 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  may  designate. 

except  that  the  size  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  mutually  determined  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
During  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  shall  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  During  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  Thereafter,  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  alternate  each 
fiscal  year  between  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  agen- 
cies shall  provide  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Committee  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  shall  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  such  services  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

"'(3)  In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
make  recommendations  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Committee  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis— 

"(A)  review  existing  policies,  procedures, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies; 
"(B)  Identify  and  assess  further  opportu- 
nities for  the  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  agencies  that  would 
not.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  ad- 
versely affect  the  range  of  services,  the 
quality  of  care,  or  the  established  priorities 
for  care  provided  by  either  agency; 

"(C)  identify  changes  In  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  that  would,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee,  promote  such  shar- 
ing of  health-care  resources  between  the 
agencies; 

"(D)  monitor  plans  of  the  agencies  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  health-care  re- 
sources. Including  the  location  of  new  facili- 
ties and  the  acquisition  of  major  equipment, 
in  order  to  assess  the  potential  Impact  of 
such  plans  on  further  opportunities  for 
such  sharing  of  health-care  resources;  and 

"(E)  monitor  the  implementation  of  activi- 
ties designed  to  promote  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies. 
"(4)  Within  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sul>sectlon  and  at 
such  times  thereafter  as  the  Committee 
considers  appropriate,  the  Committee  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  both, 
with  respect  to  (A)  changes  In  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  that  the  Committee 
has  Identified  under  paragraph  (3)(C)  of 
this  subsection  pertaining  to  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  described  In  such 
paragraph,  and  (B)  such  other  matters  as 
the  Committee  considers  appropriate  In 
order  to  promote  such  sharing  of  health- 
care resources. 

"(c)(1)  After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions made  under  subsection  (b)(4)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  Jointly  establish  guide- 
lines to  promote  the  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  between  the  agencies.  Guidelines 
established  under  their  subsection  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  sharing  consistent  with  the 
health-care  resp>onsibilltles  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  this  title  and  with  the 
health-care  responsibilities  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  under  chapter  55  of  title  10 
and  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect  the  range 
of  services,  the  quality  of  care,  or  the  estab- 
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llshed  priorities  for  care  provided  by  either 
agency. 

•(2)  Guidelines  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  heads  of  individual  medical  facilities  of 
the  agencies  to  enter  into  health-care  re- 
sources sharing  agreements  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  shall 
include  guidelines  for  such  agreements. 

"(dKl)  The  head  of  each  medical  facility 
of  either  agency  is  authorised  to  enter  into 
sharing  agreements  with  the  heads  of  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  other  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  established  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  Under  any  such 
agreement,  an  individual  who  is  a  primary 
beneficiary  of  one  agency  may  be  provided 
health  care  at  a  facility  of  the  other  agency 
that  is  a  party  to  the  sharing  agreement. 

"(2)  Each  such  agreement  shall  identify 
the  health-care  resources  to  be  shared. 

"(3)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide, 
and  shall  specify  procedures  designed  to 
ensure,  that  the  availability  of  direct  health 
care  to  individuals  who  are  not  primary 
beneficiaries  of  the  providing  agency  (A)  is 
on  a  referral  basis  from  the  facility  of  the 
other  agency,  and  (B)  does  not  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  the  facility  of  the  pro- 
viding agency)  adversely  affect  the  range  of 
services,  the  quality  of  care,  or  the  estab- 
lished priorities  for  care  provided  to  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  the  providing  agency. 

"(4)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  a  providing  agency  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  the  health-care  resources 
provided  under  the  agreement  and  that  the 
rate  for  such  reimbursement  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  methodology 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

"(5)  Each  proposal  for  an  agreement 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  an  agreement  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  (A)  on  the  forty-sixth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  such  proposal  by  both  such 
officials,  unless  earlier  disapproved  by 
either  such  official,  or  (B)  if  earlier  ap- 
proved by  both  such  officials,  on  the  date  of 
such  approval. 

"(e)  Reimbursement  under  any  sharing 
agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a  meth- 
odology that  Is  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  that  provides  appropriate  flexibil- 
ity to  the  heads  of  the  facilities  concerned 
to  take  Into  account  local  conditions  and 
needs  and  the  actual  costs  to  the  providing 
agency's  facility  of  the  health-care  re- 
sources provided.  Any  funds  received 
through  such  a  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  funds  that  have  been  allotted  to 
the  facility  that  provided  the  care  or  serv- 
ices. 

"(f)  At  the  time  the  President's  Budget  is 
transmitted  to  Congress  In  any  year  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31,  U.S.C.  11(a)),  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  Joint  report  to  Congress  on 
the  implementation  of  this  section  during 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  during  the  previ- 
ous calendar  year.  Each  such  repori  shall 
include— 

"(1)  the  guidelines  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  (and  any  revision 
of  such  guidelines): 

"(2)  the  assessment  of  further  opportuni- 
ties identified  under  clause  (B)  of  subsection 
(bMS)  of  this  section  for  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies: 


"(3)  any  recommendation  made  under  sub- 
section (bH4)  of  this  section  during  such 
fiscal  year: 

■■(4)  a  review  of  the  sharing  agreements 
entered  into  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  a  summary  of  activities  under  such 
agreements  during  such  fiscal  year: 

"(5)  a  summary  of  other  planning  and  ac- 
tivities Involving  either  agency  In  connec- 
tion with  promoting  the  coordination  and 
sharing  of  Federal  health-care  resources 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 

"(8)  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  con- 
sider appropriate  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  term  beneficiary'  means  a 
person  who  Is  a  primary  beneficiary  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  term  direct  health  care'  meaiu 
health  care  provided  to  a  beneficiary  in  a 
medical  facility  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"(3)  The  term  'head  of  a  medical  facility' 
(A)  with  respect  to  a  medical  facility  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  means  the  direc- 
tor of  the  facility,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  a 
medical  facility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, means  the  medical  or  dental  officer  In 
charge  or  the  contract  surgeon  In  charge. 

"(4)  The  term  'health-care  resource'  in- 
cludes hospital  care,  medical  services,  and 
rehabilitative  services,  as  those  terms  are 
defined  in  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (8).  re- 
spectively, of  section  601  of  this  title,  any 
other  health-care  service,  and  any  health- 
care support  or  administrative  resource. 

"(5)  The  term  primary  beneficiary'  (A) 
with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion means  a  person  who  is  eligible  under 
this  title  (other  than  under  section  611(b)  or 
613  or  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  for  care  or  services  in 
Veteran's  Administration  medical  facilities, 
and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  means  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  eligible 
for  care  under  section  1074  of  title  10. 

"(6)  The  term  providing  agency'  means 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  the  case  of 
care  or  services  furnished  by  a  facility  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  the  case  of  care  or 
services  furnished  by  a  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. ". 

(bKl)  The  heading  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"9  SOU.  Sharing  of  Vetcrant'  Adminlitration  and 
Department  of  Defenic  health-care  rcaource*". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  begirmlng  of 
chapter  81  of  such  title  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Mil.  Sharliif  of  V«toniu'  Admlnh«rmtlon  *nt  Dcpart- 
niMit  of  Dcffnx  hnlth-«*n  raaourcc*.". 

(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  shall  consult  regularly  with 
the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary In  section  5011  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  guidelines  required  to  be  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5011 
of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  initially 
be  established  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Ssc.  4.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  5011  the  following  new  section: 

"9  SOMA.  Fumiahing  of  health-care  Mfvicc*  to 
mcmben  of  the  Armed  Force*  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency 

"(aHl)  During  and  immediately  following 
a  period  of  war.  or  a  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress  that  Involves  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  armed  conflict,  the  Administrator 
may  furnish  hospital  care,  nursing  home 
care,  and  medical  services  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  give  a  higher  priority  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  care  and  services  under  this  sec- 
tion than  to  the  furnishing  of  care  and  serv- 
ices to  any  other  group  of  persons  eligible 
for  care  and  services  In  medical  facilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  the  ex- 
ception of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  hospital  care',  nursing  home  care', 
and  'medl(ial  services'  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  by  sections  601(5),  101(28), 
and  601(6)  of  this  title,  respectively. 

"(bKl)  During  a  period  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  furnish  care 
and  services  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  President  and  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  or  reimbursements 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  faciliUe;! 
for  the  provision  during  such  period  by  such 
facilities  of  hospital  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Hospital  care  and  medical  services  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
are— 

"(A)  hospital  care  and  medical  services  au- 
thorized under  this  title  for  a  veteran  and 
necessary  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  a  con- 
dition for  which  the  veteran  is  receiving 
medical  services  at  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  under  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
section  612  of  this  title,  in  a  case  In  which 
they  delay  involved  in  furnishing  such  care 
or  services  at  such  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  or  at  any  other  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  reasonably  accessible  to  the 
veteran  would,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  be  likely  to  result  in  a  de- 
terioration of  such  condition;  and 

"(B)  hospital  care  for  a  veteran  who— 

"'(1)  is  receiving  hospital  care  under  sec- 
tion 610  of  this  title;  or 

"(11)  is  eligible  for  hospital  care  under 
such  section  and  requires  such  care  in  a 
medical  emergency  that  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  life  of  health  of  the  veteran; 

M  Veterans"  Administration  facilities  are  not 
capable  of  furnishing  or  continuing  to  fur- 
nish the  care  required  because  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  care  and  services  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(cKl)  The  cost  of  any  care  of  services 
provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  such  rates 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  care  or  services  provided. 

"(2)  Amounts  received  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  funds  allotted  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  that 
provided  the  care  or  services. 
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"(dMl)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  plan 
and  establish  procedures  and  guidelines  for 
the  implemenUtion  of  this  section.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  shall  complete  plans  for 
such  ImplemenUtion  and  shall  submit  such 
plans  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  Jointly  review  such  plans 
not  less  often  than  amiually  thereafter  and 
shall  report  to  such  committees  any  modifi- 
cation in  such  plans  within  30  days  after  the 
modification  is  agreed  to. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
reg\ilations  to  govern  any  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  under  subsection 
(bX2)(A)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Within  30  days  after  a  declaration  of 
a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (or 
as  soon  after  the  end  of  such  30-day  period 
as  is  reasonably  practicable),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  a  report  on  the  Admlnls-' 
trator's  allocation  of  facilities  and  personnel 
In  order  to  provide  priority  hospital  care, 
nursing  home  care,  and  medical  services 
under  this  section  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Thereafter,  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  authority  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  facilities  has  been  used, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  within  90 
days  after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  to 
those  committees  regarding  the  extent  of, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which,  such 
authority  was  used.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  re'ating  to  section  5011  the 
following  new  item: 

"Mil A.  Purniahinf  <rf  hciUUi-cmn  wrrica  to  nwmbcn  of 
the  anacd  fom*  dminf  ■  war  or  nathMUl 


Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1786(a)  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  unless  enacted  in  express  UmiUtlon 
of  this  paragraph,  funds  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  readjustment  benefits  ac- 
count shall  be  available  for  payments  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  for  pursuit 
of  a  program  of  education  exclusively  by 
correspondence  in  which  the  veteran  or 
spouse  or  surviving  spouse  enrolls  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical center  located  at  1481  West  10th  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  shall  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Richard  L.  Roudebush 
Veterans"  Administration  Medical  Center". 
Any  reference  to  such  medical  center  in  any 
law,  regulation,  document,  map,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  after 
such  date  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Richard  L.  Roudebush  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center. 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read:    "An  Act  to  amend  title  38,  United 


SUtes  Code,  to  promote  greater  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  plan  for  the  provision  of  health  care  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  periods 
of  war  or  national  emergency  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
this  measure  is  before  the  Senate  now 
as  a  privileged  matter  in  lieu  of  the 
formal  conference  report. 

STTlOfABT 

Madam  President.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  S.  266,  the  proposed  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  Department 
of  Defense  Health  Resources  Sharing 
and  Emergency  Operations  Act.  The 
provisions  of  S.  266,  the  Senate  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  S.  266.  embodies  a 
compromise  reached  after  extensive 
negotiations  between  the  two  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees.  S.  266  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  coordination 
and  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
order  to  reduce  costs  while  inproving 
access  to  health  care  for  beneficiaries 
of  each  agency.  In  addition,  it  would 
establish  the  Veterans'  Administration 
health-care  system  as  a  primary  re- 
serve to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  treatment  of  combat  casusdties. 

Madam  President,  I  am  most  pleased 
that  this  final  version  of  S.  266.  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  most  equitable  com- 
promise, is  ready  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Senate.  My  esteemed  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Charles  H.  Percy,  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  compromise  process,  the 
bill  was  originally  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Crovemmental  Affairs 
and  then  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Senator  Percy  has  retained  a 
very  active  Interest  In  this  legislation 
and  this  chairman  has  shared  Senator 
Percy's  desire  to  Improve  the  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness  of  Government 
programs  In  general.  However,  the 
committee,  in  negotiations  with  the 
House  did  not  retain  the  provision, 
supported  by  Senator  Percy,  which 
would  have  provided  medical  care  to 
DOD  dependents  in  VA  facilities.  Both 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  were  un- 
willing to  accept  provisions  providing 
such  authority.  The  veterans'  service 
organizations  and  the  VA's  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  objected  to  this  provision 
on  the  groimds  that  VA  facilities  are 
not  presently  equipped  to  handle 
either  children  or  women  in  any  sig- 
nificant numbers.  They  felt  that  to  in- 
clude such  a  provision  would  Indicate 


congressional  Intent  to  modify  VA  hos- 
pitals to  care  for  nonveterans. 

The  main  portion  of  the  bill  address- 
es the  VA  and  DOD  equally  in  provid- 
ing a  mandate  for  the  coordination 
and  sharing  of  their  health-care  re- 
sources. An  interagency  committee, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  senior  medi- 
cal officials  of  the  two  agencies,  would 
be  responsible  for  reviewing  policies, 
assessing  further  opportunities  for 
sharing,  providing  guidance  and  en- 
gaging in  related  activities  to  foster  ef- 
fective interagency  planning  for  re- 
source utilization. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill.  Madam 
President,  would  amend  title  38  to  au- 
thorize specific  agency  actions  in  sup- 
port of  the  coordination  and  sharing 
of  health-care  resources.  A  more 
lengthy  and  detailed  discussion  of  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  can  be  seen  in  the 
House/Senate  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment which  follows  this  statement. 

Madam  President,  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
Cranston,  when  S.  266  first  passed  the 
Senate.  This  amendment,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  House  in  our  negotia- 
tions, would  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  entitlement  to  GI  bill  benefits 
for  correspondence  training  at  the 
level  agreed  to  in  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-35. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  agreed  to  reduce 
from  70  to  55  percent  the  amount  pay- 
able by  the  VA  for  correspondence 
training  after  September  30,  1981. 
This  reduction  was  accomplished  with 
legislative  SJ'vings  in  mind,  and  we  felt 
it  was  a  fair  and  equitable  response  to 
both  the  needs  of  the  veterans  and  the 
need  for  fiscal  restraints.  After  this 
action  the  conferees  on  H.R.  4030, 
which  was  the  HUD  and  Indpendent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  eliminated  all  payments  for 
correspondence  training  for  those  en- 
rolled after  September  1981.  This  issue 
is  an  important  one  which  addresses 
the  difference  between  programs 
funded  as  entitlements  versus  those 
funded  through  appropriations.  Sec- 
tion 1661(a)  of  title  38  provides  that  a 
veteran  "shall  be  entitled"  to  educa- 
tional assistance  imder  the  GI  bilL 
Therefore,  this  is  not  a  discretionary 
program  and  falls  within  the  area  of 
VA  entitlements  which  are  not  fimded 
through  annual  appropriations.  The 
restoration  of  this  program  through  S. 
266  provides  an  important  distinction 
between  entitlement  and  authorized 
programs.  A  September  30,  1981  gener- 
al counsel's  opinion  states  that  corre- 
spondence courses  are  unquestionably 
an  entitlement  under  title  38.  Howev- 
er, the  VA  has  suspended  payments 
for  correspondence  courses  pending  a 
resolution  of  this  issue.  I  believe  that 
restoration  of  correspondence  benefits 
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at  the  reduced  rate  In  this  bill  would 
resolve  the  matter  and  allow  the  VA  to 
continue  payments  to  those  eligible 
veterans  who  continue  to  enroll  in  cor- 
respondence training. 

Madsim  President,  in  conclusion  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  from  California,  Senator 
Cramston,  for  his  tireless  and  invalu- 
able efforts  in  the  compromise  process 
as  well  as  each  and  every  committee 
member  who  supported  the  compro- 
mise unanimously. 

Additionally.  I  would  like  to  recall 
the  efforts  of  Edward  Kelty.  no  longer 
with  the  committee,  who  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  measure,  staff  direc- 
tor and  chief  counsel.  Tom  Harvey. 
Julie  Susman.  Laurie  Altemose.  and 
our  editorial  director.  Harold  Carter. 
Thank  you  as  Well  to  members  of  Sen- 
ator Cranston's  very  competent  staff, 
Jonathan  Steinberg.  Edward  Scott, 
Bill  Brew.  Ingrid  Post,  and  Katie  Bur- 
dick  for  their  major  contributions  in 
this  matter. 

Madam  President.  I  strongly  support 
the  compromise  as  an  equitable  and 
practical  resolution  on  the  differences 
between  the  original  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  S.  266  and  endorse 
its  final  passage  by  the  Senate.  Thank 
you.  Madam  President. 

A  House/Senate  explanatory  state- 
ment follows  in  lieu  of  the  joint  state- 
ment which  would  accompany  a 
formal  conference  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  it  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

explamatory  statement  of  senate  bill. 
House  Amendment  (H.R.  3502).  and  Com- 
promise Agreement  on  S.  266,  the  "Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  Department  or 
Defense  Health  Resources  Sharing  and 
Emergency  Operations  Act" 

congressional  findings 
Both  the  Senate  bill.  In  a  freestanding 
provision,  and  the  House  amendment.  In  an 
amendment  to  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  would  express  Congressional  findings 
relating  to  the  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  Verterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense  (here- 
inafter generally  referred  to  as  "the  agen- 
cies"). 

The  compromise  agreement  would  express 
such  findings,  the  specifics  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed below,  in  a  freestanding  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  would  Include  a  finding 
that  there  are  opportunities  for  greater 
sharing  between  the  agencies  and  that  In- 
creased sharing  would  be  beneficial  to  veter- 
ans, members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty,  and  other  health-care  beneficiaries  of 
the  agencies.  The  House  amendment  would 
Include  a  finding  In  this  regard  limited  to 
veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty. 

The  compromise  agreement  foUows  the 
House  amendment,  but  the  reference  to 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  those  on  active  duty. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  include  findings  that  greater 


sharing  between  the  agencies  would  result 
In  reduced  costs  by  minimizing  duplication 
and  underuttllzation  of  health-care  re- 
sources, that  there  are  not  adequate  incen- 
tives to  encourage  such  sharing,  and  that 
such  sharing  may  be  achieved  without  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  each  agency's  primary 
beneficiaries. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
these  findings. 

The  SenUte  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  would  Include  further  Congres- 
sional findings  relating  to  the  role  of  the  VA 
health-care  system  as  a  backup  to  the 
health-care  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
these  provisions. 

SHARING  or  VA  AND  ARMED  FORCES  FACILITIES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  amend  present  section 
5011  of  title  38.  relating  to  sharing  of  VA 
and  Armed  Forces  health-care  facilities,  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  present  section  a 
new  subsection  (a).  The  Senate  bill  would 
add  "other  resources "  to  the  list  of  Items 
that  may  be  subject  to  mutual-use  or  ex- 
change-of-use  tigreements  and  would  delete 
the  prohibition  against  any  such  agreement 
that  would  result  in  a  permanent  reduction 
of  the  number  of  VA  hospital  and  domicili- 
ary beds  to  levels  below  the  number  estab- 
lished or  approved  on  June  22,  1944,  plus 
the  estimated  number  required  to  meet  the 
load  of  current  eliglbles.  and  replace  that 
prohibition  with  one  precluding  any  such 
agreement  that  would  result  in  a  permanent 
reduction  of  VA  beds  below  any  minimum 
number  prescribed  by  law. 

The  House  amendment  would  delete  the 
above-mentioned  reference  to  the  June  22, 
1944.  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary  bed  levels 
In  the  current-law  prohibition  and  substi- 
tute a  reference  to  VA  hospital,  domiciliary, 
and  nursing  home  bed  levels  established  or 
approved  under  section  5010  of  title  38. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  the 
amendments  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
with  technical  amendments  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 5010(a)(1)  of  title  38  and  reflect  the 
sunendments  made  In  that  section  by  section 
108  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

ESTABUSHMENT  OF  VA/DOD  COMMITTZZ 

Both  the  Senate  bill,  in  a  freestanding 
provision,  and  the  House  amendment,  in  an 
amendment  to  present  section  5011  of  title 
38.  would  esUblish  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion/Department of  Defense  Committee  to 
promote  the  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  agencies.  The  Senate 
bin  would  have  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs (referred  to  as  "the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary"),  or  their  respective  designees,  and 
other  employees  mutually  designated.  The 
House  amendment  would  have  as  members 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  their  respective  designees. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision,  in  an  amendment  to  present  sec- 
tion 5011  of  title  38  (adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  and  (2)),  to  establish,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  health-care  resources 
sharing,  a  "Veterans'  Administration/De- 
partment of  Defense  Health-Care  Resources 
Sharing  Committee"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "VA/DoD  Committee")  with  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
their  respective  agencies  as  they  each  desig- 
nate as  members.  The  size  of  the  Committee 


would  be  mutually  determined  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. The  Chief  Medical  Director  would 
chair  the  Committee  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  the  Assistant  Secretary  would  chair  It 
In  fiscal  year  1984,  and  thereafter  the  chair- 
manship would  alternate  between  them 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Administrative 
support  services  for  the  Committee  would 
be  required  to  be  provided  by  the  VA  and 
DoD  on  an  equitable  basis. 

DUTIES  OF  VA/DOD  COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  the  VA/ 
DoD  Committee  to  take  certain  actions,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  in  order  to  promote  co- 
ordination of  health-care  services  between 
the  agencies  and  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
agencies  in  regard  to  sharing  health-care  re- 
sources. The  House  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Committee  to  take  certain  actions, 
regularly,  to  maintain  oversight  of  opportu- 
nities for  sharing  medical  resources  between 
the  two  agencies  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  heads  of  the  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  such  sharing. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  that  would  require  the  Committee 
to  take  certain  actions  (descrlt>ed  below),  on 
a  continuing  basis.  In  order  to  enable  It  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  both  for 
promoting  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  agencies.  (The  term  "health- 
care resources'  would  be  broadly  defined,  as 
described  below  under  the  heading  "Defini- 
tions".) 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  following  actions: 

review  existing  policies  and  practices  in 
regard  to  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies: 

identify  and  assess  furiher  opportunities 
for  the  coordination  and  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies  that 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of.  or 
the  established  priorities  for.  care  provided 
by  either  agency: 

develop  and  recommend  to  the  agency 
heads  changes  In  existing  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  produce  maximum  feasible  coordi- 
nation and  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  agencies  as  authorized  by  title 
38: 

monitor  plans  of  the  agencies  to  acquire 
additional  health-care  resources  and  review 
the  potential  Impact  of  such  proposals  on 
opportunities  for  such  coordination  and 
sharing  as  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of.  or  the  established  priorities  for. 
care  provided  by  either  agency:  and 

develop,  in  consultation  with  other  agen- 
cies as  directed  by  the  President,  a  plan  for 
the  effective  utilization  of  VA  resources  as  a 
backup  to  E>oD  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  House  amendment  would  require  the 
Committee  to  take  the  following  actions: 

assess  the  opporiunitles  for  sharing  of  ex- 
isting medical  resources  between  the  agen- 
cies: 

keep  each  agency  apprised  of  the  other's 
plans  for  any  additional  medical  facilities 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  major  new  medi- 
cal equipment  with  regard  to  the  impact  of 
such  plans  on  opportuitles  for  sharing: 

review  the  existing  direct  health-care  ca- 
pabilities of  the  two  agencies  in  order  to 
Identify  opportunities  for  sharing  that  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  quality,  or  the  es- 
tablished priority,  of  care  provided  by  either 
agency:  and 

recommend  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary   of   Defense   policies   and   proce- 
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dures  designed  to  maximize  the  sharing  of 
medical  resources  by  the  two  agencies. 

The  compromise  agreement  (in  new  sub- 
section (bH3)  of  section  5011)  would  require 
the  VA/DoD  Committee— in  order  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  both,  with  respect  to  changes  in 
policies  pertaining  to  the  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies— to 
take  the  following  actions: 

review  existing  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  relating  to  the  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies: 

identify  and  assess  further  opportunities 
for  the  sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  agencies  that  would  not.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  VA/DoD  Committee,  ad- 
versely affect  the  range  of  services,  the 
quality  of  care,  or  the  established  priorities 
for  care  provided  by  either  agency: 

identify  changes  in  policies,  procedures, 
and  practices  that  would,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  VA/DoD  Committee,  promote  such 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  agencies  ("such  sharing"  refers  to  shar- 
ing that  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
range  of  services,  the  quality  of  care,  or  the 
established  priorities  for  care  provided  by 
either  agency): 

monitor  the  plans  of  the  agencies  for  ac- 
quiring additional  health-care  resources  in 
order  to  assess  the  potential  impact  of  such 
plans  on  further  opportunities  for  such 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  agencies:  and 

monitor  the  implementation  of  activities 
by  the  agencies  designed  to  promote  the 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  agencies. 

The  compromise  agreement  also  contains 
a  provision  (new  subsection  (b)(4)  of  section 
5011)  requiring  the  VA/DoD  Committee, 
within  nine  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  and  thereafter  as  the 
Committee  determines  appropriate,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  both  with  respect  to  changes  in 
policies,  procedures,  and  practices  and  other 
matters  that  would  promote  such  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies 
as  would  not  adversely  affect  the  range  of 
services,  the  quality  of  care,  or  the  estab- 
lished priorities  for  care  provided  by  either 
agency. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  SHARING  VA/DOD  HEALTH-CARE 
RESOURCES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Jointly  to 
esUblish  guidelines  for  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies. 
The  Senate  bill  would  require  that  the 
guidelines  be  established  not  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment:  the 
House  amendment,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  Senate  bill 
would  specify  that  the  guidelines  are  for 
sharing  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
consistent  with  the  health-care  responsibil- 
ities of  the  two  agencies  under  titles  38  and 
10,  respectively,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  compromise  agreement  (in  new  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  section  5011)  would  require 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  VA/DoD  Conmiittee.  Jointly  to 
establish  guidelines  to  promote  such  shar- 
ing of  health-care  resources  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  health-care  responsibil- 
ities of  the  two  agencies  under  title  38  and 
chapter  5  of  title  10,  respectively,  and  that 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  range  of  serv- 


ices, the  quality  of  care,  or  the  established 
priorities  for  care  provided  by  either  agency. 
Section  3(d)  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
guidelines  initially  to  be  established  within 
12  months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  that  the 
guidelines  include  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

the  director  or  commanding  officer  of 
each  health-care  facility  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  either  of  the  two  agencies  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  appropriate, 
and  consistent  with  the  responsblllties  of 
the  agencies,  enter  Into  sharing  agreements 
with  the  head  of  each  health-care  facility  of 
the  other  agency  in  the  same  geographic 
area,  under  which  agreements  the  eligible 
beneficiaries  of  one  agency  identified  In  the 
agreement  may  be  provided  health  care  at 
the  facility  of  the  other  agency: 

each  agreement  shall  expliclty  identify 
the  health-care  resources  to  be  shared,  the 
health  care  to  be  provided,  and  the  benefici- 
aries to  be  treated: 

each  agreement  shall  ensure  that  the 
availability  of  direct  health  care  to  Individ- 
uals who  are  not  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a  referral 
basis  and  shall  not  adversely  affect  the 
range  of  services,  quality  of  care,  or  priority 
for  services  provided  to  that  agency's  pri- 
mary beneficiaries: 

each  agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  on  the  same  day  and  shall  become 
an  interagency  agreement  on  the  forty-sixty 
day  following  receipt,  unless  earlier  disap- 
proved by  either  official  or,  if  earlier  ap- 
proved by  both  officials,  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval; 

each  agreement  shall  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  providing  agency  based  on 
a  methodology,  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, which  provides  appropriate  flexibility 
to  the  heads  of  local  facilities  to  take  into 
account  local  conditions  and  needs  and  the 
actual  costs  to  the  facility  that  provided  the 
care:  and 

the  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriations  available  to  the  facility 
which  provided  the  care  or  services. 

The  House  amendment  would  require  that 
the  guidelines  include  provision  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

the  director  of  a  VA  health-care  facility  or 
the  officer  in  charge  of  a  DoD  facility  may 
enter  into  cooperative  sharing  agreements 
with  health-care  facilities  of  the  other 
agency  under  which  an  individual  entitled 
to  direct  health  care  in  a  facility  of  one 
agency  may  be  provided  care  at  the  facility 
of  the  other  agency: 

each  agreement  shall  explicitly  define  the 
health  care  to  be  provided,  and  services  to 
be  shared  may  Include  any  medical  resource 
that  Is  agreed  upon:  and 

each  agreement  shall  ensure  that  the 
availability  of  direct  health  care  to  individ- 
uals who  are  not  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a  referral 
basis  and  shall  not  adversely  affect  the 
range  of  services,  quality  of  care,  or  priority 
access  for  services  provided  to  the  agency's 
primary  beneficiaries. 

The  House  amendment  would  also  require 
that  whenever  a  beneficiary  receives  medi- 
cal services  from  the  agency  of  which  the 
individual  is  not  a  primary  beneficiary,  that 
agency  shall  be  reimbursed  based  upon  a 
costing  methodology  that  Is  agreed  to  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  and  is 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  services  provided, 
and  that  the  reimbursement  shall  be  cred- 


ited to  the  appropriation  and  to  the  facility 
that  provided  the  services. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  define  the  terms  "benefi- 
ciary" and  "primary  beneficiary"  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  (the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills  being  that  the  Senate 
definitions  would  include  dependents).  The 
definitions  of  these  terms  adopted  in  the 
compromise  agreement  are  described  below 
under  the  heading  "Definitions". 

The  compromise  agreement  (in  new  sub- 
section (c)(2)  of  section  5011)  would  require 
the  guidelines  to  authorize  the  heads  of  In- 
dividual medical  facilities  to  enter  Into  shar- 
ing agreements  In  accordance  with  provi- 
sions in  new  subsection  (d)  of  section  5011. 
which  provide  as  follows: 

the  head  of  each  health-care  facility  of 
either  agency  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
sharing  agreements  with  the  heads  of 
health-care  facilities  of  the  other  agency 
under  which  primary  beneficiaries  of  one 
agency  may  be  provided  care  at  a  facility  of 
the  other  agency  that  is  a  party  to  the 
agreement; 

each  agreement  must  Identify  the  health- 
care resources  to  be  shared: 

each  agreement  must  provide,  and  must 
specify  procedures  designed  to  ensure,  that 
the  availability  of  health  care  under  sharing 
agreements  to  individuals  who  are  not  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  an  agency  shall  l>e  on 
a  referral  basis  and  shall  not  (as  determined 
by  the  head  of  the  facility  of  the  providing 
agency)  adversely  affect  the  range  of  serv- 
ices, the  quality  of  care,  or  the  established 
priorities  for  care  provided  by  the  facility  of 
the  providing  agency  to  that  agency's  pri- 
mary beneficiaries: 

each  agreement  must  specify  that  the  pro- 
viding agency  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
other  agency  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  new  subsection  (e) 
of  section  5011.  discussed  below;  and 

each  proposal  for  an  agreement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  each  such 
proposal  shall  be  effective  as  an  agreement 
In  accordance  with  Its  terms  on  the  forty- 
sixth  day  after  receipt  by  both  officials, 
unless  earlier  disapproved  by  either  official. 
or  if  earlier  approved  by  both  officials,  on 
the  date  of  such  approval. 

The  Committees  note  that  by  not  includ- 
ing In  the  compromise  agreement  the  geo- 
graphic limitation  on  sharing  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  ( "In  the  same  geo- 
graphic area"').  It  is  their  intent  that  the 
head  of  a  health-care  facility  of  one  agency 
should  have  maximum  flexibility  to  enter 
into  sharing  agreements  with  heads  of 
health-care  facilities  of  the  other  agency 
and  that,  although  the  Committees  antici- 
pate that  the  vast  preponderance  of  sharing 
agreements  will  be  entered  Into  by  geo- 
graphically proximate  facilities,  such  a 
result  will  occur  only  because  the  access  to 
care  by  the  agencies"  beneficiaries  would  be 
greatest  in  the  case  of  such  facilities.  With 
further  reference  to  the  Committees'  Intent 
that  the  heads  of  health-care  facilities  have 
maximum  flexibility  when  entering  into 
sharing  agreements,  the  Committees  note 
that  such  agreements  would  not  have  to 
cover  all  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  health- 
care facility  of  one  agency  but  rather  could 
be  limited  in  their  coverage  to  specific  cate- 
gories of  individuals  (such  as  all  benefici- 
aries in  need  of  treatment  for  a  heart  dis- 
ease) as  agreed  to  by  the  heads  of  the 
health-care  facilities  entering  Into  a  sharing 
agreement. 
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with  reference  to  the  provision  in  the 
compromise  agreement  specifying  that  the 
availability  of  direct  health  care  under  shar- 
ing agreemenU  shall  not  adversely  affect 
the  range  of  services,  the  quality  of  care,  or 
the  established  priorities  for  care  provided 
by  either  agency,  the  Committees  note  that 
this  provision  would  require  that  before  a 
VA  facility  that  acquires  additional  in-house 
medical  or  dental  care  capacity  proceeds  to 
share  any  of  that  capacity,  that  new  capac- 
ity should  b«  applied  to  the  care  of  veterans 
who  were  being  treated  on  a  fee  basis  by 
virtue  of  the  VAs  prior  lack  of  capacity  to 
treat  them  (as  provided  for  in  section 
601(4KC)  of  title  38). 

The  Committees  note  that  the  House 
amendment,  in  making  reference  to  benefi- 
ciaries who  could  receive  care  under  a  shar 
Ing  agreement,  referred  to  individuals  ■enti- 
tled" to  health  care  In  VA  or  DoD  facilities. 
By  using  the  term  "eligible"  for  care  In  the 
compromise  agreement,  the  Committees  are 
expressing  no  view  about  which  benefici- 
aries of  either  agency's  health-care  system 
may  have  legal  entitlements  to  care  or  serv- 
ices, since  resolution  of  that  issue  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  authorization,  set 
forth  in  the  compromise  agreement,  for  the 
two  agencies  to  enter  Into  sharing  agree- 
ments. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
further  provision  (new  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion SOU)  requiring  the  reimbursement 
under  a  sharing  agreement  be  based  on  a 
methodology  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary that  provides  appropriate  flexibility  to 
the  heads  of  local  facilities  to  take  into  ac- 
count local  conditions  and  needs  and  the 
actual  costs  to  the  providing  facility.  Reim- 
bursements would  be  required  to  be  credited 
to  funds  that  have  been  alloted  to  the  facili- 
ty that  provided  the  care  or  services. 

The  Committees  note  that.  In  adopting 
this  approach  to  reimbursement  between 
the  agencies  emphasizing  local  flexibility 
and  the  actual  costs  to  the  providing  facility 
of  the  care  or  services  provided,  it  is  their 
intention  that  the  agencies  be  allowed  to  re- 
imburse one  another  without  reference  to 
any  standard  rate  or  rates  established  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
inflexible  application  of  OMB  standard 
rates  has  been  cited  as  one  barrier  to  great- 
er Interagency  sharing  under  current  law. 
and  the  Committees  do  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  In  this 
regard,  the  Committees  note  the  provision 
in  the  compromise  agreement  (new  section 
SOllA(cKl)  of  title  38  as  propsed  to  be 
added  by  section  4(a)  of  the  bill,  discussed 
below)  relating  to  reimbursement  of  VA  by 
DoD  for  the  care  or  services  provided  by  the 
VA  to  active  duty  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy. That  provision  requires  reimbursement 
"based  on  the  cost  of  the  care  or  services 
provided '.  As  noted  below,  the  Committees 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate 
under  that  formulation  for  the  agencies  to 
rely  on  an  OMB-determined  standard  rate 
because  the  rate  of  reimbursement  In  that 
context  Is  not  expected  to  be  a  significant 
factor  In  the  making  of  arrangements  for 
the  VA  to  provide  care  for  combat  casual- 
ties. 

RXrORT  OK  SHAKING  OP  VA/DOD  inULTH-CAltl 
RXSOUKCXS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  to  submit  an  annual 
Joint  report  to  the  Congress,  at  the  time  the 
President's   Budget   is  transmitted   to  the 


Congress,  on  the  agencies'  activities  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  compromise 
agreement  relating  to  the  guidelines  for 
sharing. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  (new  subsection  (f)  of  section 
5011).  derived  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment,  re- 
quiring that  the  Joint  aiuiual  report  include 
information  with  respect  to; 

the  guidelines  (and  any  revisions  thereof) 
prescribed  by  the  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
compromise  agreement  provisions  described 
above  relating  to  those  guidelines: 

the  assessment  of  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther sharing  identified  by  the  VA/DoD 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  compromise 
agreement  provisions  described  above  relat- 
ing to  that  Committee; 

the  recommendations  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  made  by  the  VA/DoD 
Committee  pursuant  to  those  same  compro- 
mise agreement  provisions  for  changes  in 
the  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  of  the 
agencies  In  order  to  promote  sharing  of 
health -care  resources: 

a  review  of  sharing  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  agencies  pursuant  to  the  guide- 
lines and  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  under  those  sharing  agreements; 

a  summary  of  other  planning  and  activi- 
ties involving  either  agency  (but  not  neces- 
sarily the  other)  in  connection  with  promot- 
ing the  coordination  and  sharing  of  Federal 
health-care  resources  during  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  report  as  well  as  activities  in- 
volving the  two  agencies  but  not  pursuant 
to  a  sharing  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  3001:  and 

recoznmendations  for  legislation  that  the 
Administrator  and  Secretary  consider  ap- 
propriate to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies. 
DBnifmows 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  include  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  the  provisions  relating  to 
interagency  sharing. 

The  compromise  agreement  (In  new  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  5011)  would  define  var- 
ious terms  used  In  such  provisions  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Beneficiary"— a  person  who  is  a  primary 
beneficiary  (a  term  also  defined,  as  de- 
scribed below)  of  the  VA  or  DoD. 

"Direct  health  care  "—health  care  provid- 
ed in  a  facility  operated  by  the  VA  or  DoD. 

"Head  of  a  medical  faclllty"-(A)  in  the 
case  of  a  facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  VA,  the  director,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a 
facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  DoD,  the 
medical  or  dental  officer  In  charge  or  the 
contract  surgeon  In  charge. 

"Healthcare  resource"— any  health-care 
resource.  Including  hospital  care,  medical 
services,  and  rehabilitative  services  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  paragraphs  (S).  (0).  and 
(8).  respectively,  of  present  section  801  of 
title  38.  any  other  health-care  service,  and 
any  health-care  support  or  administrative 
resource. 

"Primary  beneficiary""— (A)  with  respect 
to  the  VA^  a  person  who  is  eligible,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  38  (other  than 
present  section  611(b)  of  title  38.  relating  to 
non-veterans"  eligibility  for  care  In  emergen- 
cies, present  section  013  of  title  38.  relating 
to  eligibility  for  care  for  certain  dependents 
and  survivors  of  veterans,  or  the  provision 
of  law  proposed  to  be  added  by  the  compro- 
mise agreement  provision  (new  subsection 
(d)  of  section  5011)  relating  to  Interagency 
sharing  agreements)  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  for  care  or  services  in  VA  health-care 


facilities,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  DoD,  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  eligible  for  care  under  present 
section  1074  of  title  10,  relating  to  eligibility 
for  medical  and  dental  care  for  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. The  difference  between  this  definition 
and  that  of  ""beneficiary""  (described  above) 
is  that  ""primary  beneficiary""  Is  defined  with 
reference  to  each  agency  and  is  used  in  a 
provision  (new  subsection  (d)(3)  of  section 
5011)  precluding  a  sharing  agreement  from 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  either  agency's 
services  to  Its  own  beneficiaries. 

"Providing  agency'"— either  the  VA  or 
DoD.  determined  according  to  which  agen- 
cys  health-care  facility  actually  furnishes 
the  care  or  services  In  question. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  consult  regularly  with  the  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  In  carrying  out  the  compromise  agree- 
ment provisions  described  above. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  In  a  freestanding  provision  In  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  biU. 

VA  CONTINCDICT  BACKUP  TO  DOD 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  amend  title  38  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator,  in  time  of  war,  or 
during  a  period  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  the  President  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
armed  conflict,  to  give  a  higher  priority  to 
the  furnishing  of  care  and  services  In  VA  fa- 
cilities to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  than  to  any  other  group  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  such  care  and  services  with 
the  exception  of  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  require  that,  before  this 
authority  to  provide  priority  VA  care  and 
services  to  active  duty  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  could  be  exercised,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  authorize  such  action. 
The  Senate  bill  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  prescribe  regulations  prior  to  exer- 
cising this  new  authority:  the  House  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Administrator  to 
prescribe  regulations  only  with  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  the  new  authority  to  con- 
tract with  private  facilities  (described 
below). 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  (subsection  (a)  (1)  of  new  section 
501  lA)  authorizing  such  priority  care— with- 
out a  requirement  of  advance  Presidential 
authorization,  but  with  a  requirement  that 
the  Administrator  prescribe  regulations  gov- 
erning the  exercise  of  this  authority— and 
would  extend  the  period  during  which  this 
authority  could  be  exercised  to  the  period 
Immediately  following  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
VA  could  continue,  after  the  cessation  of 
hoatillties,  to  care  for  the  casualties  from 
the  period  of  armed  conflict  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  national  interest  required. 

The  compromise  agreement  cxintalns  a 
provision  (subsection  (a)  (2)  of  new  section 
501  lA)  specifying  that  the  terms  "'hospital 
care ".  "nursing  home  care ".  and  "medical 
servies"  as  used  in  new  section  5011 A  have 
the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  section 
601(S).  101(28).  and  601(6)  of  title  38.  respec- 
tively. 

VA  COmHACT  AnTHOHITY  IH  WAJI  OH  NATIONAL 
DfXXGKNCrr 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  provide  authority  for  the 
Administrator  to  contract  with  private  fa- 
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cllltles  for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  certain  groups  of  veter- 
ans, as  discussed  below,  during  a  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency.  The  Senate  bill 
would  limit  the  exercise  of  this  contracting 
authority  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
President;  as  described  under  the  preceding 
heading,  the  House  amendment  would  make 
the  entire  exercise  of  the  contingency  care 
authority  by  the  VA  dependent  upon  ad- 
vance Presidential  authorization.  The 
Senate  bill  also  would  make  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations  or  of  reimbursements  to  the 
VA  from  DoD  for  the  costs  of  care  rendered 
by  the  VA  to  active  duty  personnel  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  the  compromise  agreement 
described  under  the  preceding  heading;  the 
House  amendment  makes  the  exercise  sub- 
ject Just  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions. 

The  compromise  agreement  (subsection 
(b)  of  new  section  5011A)  would  authorize 
the  Administrator,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  President  and  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  or  reimbursements, 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  private  facilities 
for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  to  certain  groups  of  veterans,  as 
discussed  below,  during  and  Immediately 
following  a  period  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  authority  to 
contract  with  private  facilities  for  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  for  a  veteran  would 
be  available  to  provide  care  and  treatment 
for  a  condition  for  which  a  veteran  Is  receiv- 
ing medical  services  under  title  38  pro^'islons 
authorizing  outpatient  care  (present  subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g)  of  section  612)  if  the  delay 
in  furnishing  the  care  at  the  VA  facility 
concerned  would,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  be 
likely  to  result  in  a  significant  deterioration 
of  the  veteran's  condition.  Under  the  House 
amendment,  the  contract  authority  for 
treatment  of  a  veteran  receiving  VA  medical 
services  under  the  outpatient  treatment 
provisions  would  be  limited  to  hospital  care 
and  would  be  available  in  cases  in  which,  in 
the  Administrator's  Judgment,  delay  In  pro- 
viding care  would  likely  result  in  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  veteran's  condition. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  and  (2)(A)  of  new  section  5011A), 
the  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  facilities 
for  such  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
as  are  authorized  under  title  38  for  a  veter- 
an and  are  necessary  for  the  care  or  treat- 
ment of  a  condition  for  which  a  veteran  is 
receiving  medical  services  (outpatient  treat- 
ment) at  a  VA  facility  under  present  subsec- 
tion (f)  or  (g)  of  section  612  in  a  case  in 
which  the  delay  involved  in  furnishing  the 
care  at  that  faculty  or  any  other  VA  facility 
reasonably  accessible  to  the  veteran  would. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, be  likely  to  result  In  a  deterioration  of 
the  condition.  It  is  the  Committees'  Intent 
that  the  VA  should.  In  determining  whether 
or  not  any  other  VA  facility  that  could  pro- 
vide the  needed  care  or  services  is  reason- 
ably accessible  to  the  veteran,  utilize  the 
standard  now  applied  by  the  agency  for  de- 
termining eligibility  for  fee-basis  care  be- 
cause of  geographic  inaccessibility  under 
present  section  601(4 )(C)  of  title  38. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  contract  with  private  facili- 
ties for  hospital  care  for  the  treatment  of  a 
medical  emergency  which  poses  a  serious 
tlireat  to  the  life  or  health  of  a  veteran  eli- 


gible for  care  under  chapter  17  of  title  38  If 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
finds  that  the  VA  facility  concerned  is  uti- 
lizing a  substantial  portion  of  Its  hospital 
care  capability  for  the  furnishing  of  priority 
care  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
House  amendment  would  provide  slmUar 
contract  authority  for  hospital  care,  as  well 
as  for  medical  services.  In  cases  in  which  VA 
facilities  are  not  capable  of  furnishing  the 
care  or  services  required  because  of  furnish- 
ing care  and  services  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  and  (2)(B)  of  new  section  5011A), 
the  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  facilities 
for  hospital  care  for  a  veteran  who  Is  receiv- 
ing VA  hospital  care  or  who  is  eligible  for 
such  care  and  requires  hospital  care  in  a 
medical  emergency  that  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  life  or  health  of  the  veteran,  if 
VA  facilities  are  not  capable  of  furnishing 
or  continuing  to  furnish  the  care  or  services 
required  because  of  furnishing  care  and 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  authority  Is  broader  than  that  includ- 
ed In  either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House 
amendment  so  as  to  ensure  that  If.  in  the 
case  of  war  or  national  emergency,  any  vet- 
erans receiving  VA  hospital  care  for  non- 
service-connected  conditions  or  requiring 
hospital  care  on  an  emergency  basis  for 
such  conditions  are  displaced  by  active-duty 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
the  new  authority,  the  VA  would  have  the 
authority  to  provide  by  contract  for  their 
continuing  hospital  care  and,  as  generally 
authorized,  necessary  foUowup  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  that  the  cost  of 
any  care  or  services  provided  by  the  VA  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  be  reimbursed  to  the  VA  by  DoD  at 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  care  and  services  provid- 
ed, and  that  amounts  received  as  reimburse- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  funds  allotted  to 
the  VA  facility  that  provided  the  care  or 
services. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  (subsection  (c)  of  new  section 
50  UA). 

As  noted  above  in  the  discussion  of  the 
compromise  agreement  provision  relating  to 
reimbursement  between  VA  and  DoD  under 
sharing  agreements.  It  does  not  seem  inap- 
propriate to  the  Committees  for  the  reim- 
bursement pursuant  to  this  provision  to  be 
based  on  an  OMB-determined  standard  rate 
since  the  rate  of  reimbursement  in  this  con- 
text should  not  be  a  significant  factor  in  the 
malting  of  arrangements  for  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide care  for  combat  casualties.  Rather,  the 
only  significant  purpose  of  the  reimburse- 
ment formula  in  this  context  is  to  ensure 
that  the  VA  is  compensated  fairly  for  the 
use  of  agency  resources  in  support  of  DoD 
beneficiaries  so  that  the  costs  of  such  care 
can  be  appropriately  attributed  and  so  that 
the  VA  will  be  able  to  continue  to  fulfill  its 
primary  mission  of  providing  care  to  eligible 
veterans. 

PUINNINO  FOR  AND  RXPORTINO  OH 
CONTINOrNCY  BACKUP  ROLX 

The  Senate  bill,  in  a  freestanding  provi- 
sion, and  the  House  amendment,  in  a  title 
38  amendment,  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not 
later  than  180  days  after  enactment,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  pursue  planning 


activities  and  establish  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  VA  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tingency backup  function.  The  House 
amendment  would  further  require  that,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
complete  the  plans  for  the  VA  contingency 
backup  function  and  submit  them  to  the 
CoRunlttees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  amendment 
would  also  require  a  Joint  review  of  these 
plans  not  less  often  than  annually  and  a 
report  to  the  same  committees  within  30 
days  of  any  modification  to  the  plans. 

The  compromise  agreement  in  title  38  pro- 
vision (sut>section  (d)  of  new  section  50 11  A), 
would  require  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  plan  and  establish  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  the 
VA's  contingency  backup  role.  This  compro- 
mise agreement  provision  would  also  require 
that,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Administrator  suid  Secre- 
tary complete  plans  for  the  implementation 
of  the  VA's  contingency  backup  role  and 
submit  them  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  and  Armed  Services  of  both 
Houses  and  would  require  joint  reviews  of 
the  plans  not  less  often  than  eoinually  and  a 
report  to  these  committees  on  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  plans,  to  be  submitted  within  30 
days  of  the  modification. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor, at  a  specified  point  following  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  national  emergency,  to  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  on 
the  Administrator's  allocation  of  facilities 
and  persormel  to  provide  care  and  services 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty.  The  Senate  bill  wt)uld  require  that 
this  report  be  submitted  within  90  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  reason- 
ably practicable;  the  House  amendment 
would  require  that  this  report  be  submitted 
within  30  days  after  the  President  author- 
izes the  VA  to  provide  care  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty.  The 
Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
would  also  require  the  Administrator,  after 
submitting  the  first  report,  to  report  peri- 
odically thereafter  to  the  committees  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  the  Administrator 
has  utilized  the  authority  to  contract  with 
private  facilities  as  would  be  provided  in 
conjunction  with  the  VA"s  assuming  a  con- 
tingency backup  function. 

The  compromise  agreement  (in  subsection 
(f)  of  new  section  5011A)  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans"  Affairs,  within  30  days  after 
the  declaration  of  a  period  of  war  or  nation- 
al emergency  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  rea- 
sonably practicable,  a  report  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  facilities  and  persormel  in  order  to 
provide  priority  care  and  services  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 
The  compromise  agreement  would  also  re- 
quire that,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
end  of  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  author- 
ity to  contract  with  private  facilities  to  pro- 
vide care  and  services  to  certain  veterans 
during  a  perlixl  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy has  been  used,  the  Administrator  report 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  regard- 
ing the  extent  of.  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding,  the  use  of  this  authority 
during  that  fiscal  year. 
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COmUSPOHDKHC*  nUIHIMC  OMDER  THB  GI  BILL 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1768  of  title  38. 
relating  to  VA  educational  benefit*  for  cor- 
respondence course  training,  to  provide  for 
the  continued  payment  of  GI  Bill  benefits 
for  correspondence  course  training. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  technical  amendments  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  funds  are  available 
and  payable  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  corre- 
spondence training  benefits. 

The  Committees  note  that  in  a  January  4. 
1982.  memorandum  prepared  in  the  VA 
General  Counsels  office,  the  view  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Senate  provision  would  not 
be  effective  in  achieving  iu  intended  objec- 
tive—ensuring that  fiscal  year  1982  Read 
Justment  Benefits  account  funds,  notwith 
standing  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
availability  of  such  funds,  are  available  for 
correspondence  benefits  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1786  of  title  38  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-3S).  In 
light  of  that  memorandum,  technical 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  provision  by 
the  compromise  agreement  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  measure  does  achieve  that 
objective. 

VA  MZDICAL  CEirmt  INDIANAPOLIS  NAMING 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  designate  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  as  the 
"Richard  L.  Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical 
Center". 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  a  technical  amendment  to 
designate  the  center  as  the  "Richard  L. 
Roudebush  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  if 
this  Congress  is  going  to  successfully 
trim  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
without  jeopardizing  vital  services,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  scrutinize  every 
Federal  program  to  make  sure  it  is 
being  run  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 
This  legislation,  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Medical  Resources  Sharing 
and  Coordination  Act,  will  promote 
such  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  medical  care 
to  Federal  beneficiaries.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  can  pass  legislation 
which  will  save  millions  of  tax  dollars 
while  actually  improving  the  quality 
of  services  provided  Federal  benefici- 
aries—yet that  is  precisely  what  S.  266 
will  do.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Senator  Cranston, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Congressman 
Montgomery,  for  their  outstanding 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  concern 
has  been  expressed  in  the  Congress 
over  the  spiraling  costs  of  medical  care 
in  the  Nation.  As  in  the  private  sector, 
Federal  agencies'  costs  to  provide 
health  care  directly  to  beneficiaries 
have  continued  to  rise,  and  substantial 
efforts  have  been  made  to  find  ways  of 
holding  down  these  costs  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  quality  of  care. 

Two  years  ago,  I  introduced  the  first 
legislation  addressing  the  costly  lack 


of  sharing  and  coordination  among 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  and 
E)efense  Department's  308  hospitals. 
The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
followed  a  lengthy  investigation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  S. 
266  now  before  the  Senate. 

Examples  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  the  Federal  Government's  hospitals 
are  plentiful.  For  instance: 

In  North  Chicago,  the  VA  and  Navy 
operate  hospitals  less  than  a  mile  from 
each  other.  While  the  Navy's  modem 
facility  sits  more  than  three-quarters 
empty  because  of  a  lack  of  doctors, 
forcing  them  to  spend  $3  million  on 
private  sector  care,  the  VA  nearby 
plans  to  spend  $67  million  in  coming 
years  on  its  crumbling  1905  era  build- 
ings. The  VA  enjoys  a  relative  abun- 
dance of  doctors.  Current  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  other  problems  have  held 
up  attempts  to  coordinate  resources 
among  the  two  Federal  facilities. 

For  lack  of  a  VA-Army  agreement  to 
share  Boston  VA  orthopedic  services, 
the  Army  flies  dozens  of  patients  from 
Boston  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington  on  Its  very  expensive  air 
evacuation  system  when  more  conven- 
ient and  less  costly  treatment  could  be 
provided  by  the  VA. 

The  purposes  of  this  legislation  are 
simple:  To  clear  away  the  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative barriers  to  sharing,  to 
create  incentives  at  the  local  level,  and 
to  encourage  the  agencies  to  begin  as- 
sessing money-saving  opportunities  for 
sharing  and  implement  them  expedi- 
tiously. The  legislation  also  provides 
specific  safeguards  to  prohibit  sharing 
where  it  would  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  health  care  to  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries. Reaction  to  the  bill  has  been 
nearly  unanimous:  This  legislation  is 
needed. 

In  moving  this  legislation  through 
the  House  and  Senate,  several  issues 
have  been  readied  In  which  compro- 
mises have  been  worked  out  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  sides.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  bipartisan  support  for  the 
bill.  There  was  one  issue— whether 
military  dependents  should  be  allowed 
to  be  treated  in  VA  hospitals  under 
certain  conditions— that  we  were 
unable  to  agree  on.  The  final  version 
of  the  bill  would  prohibit  these  pa- 
tients from  being  treated  under  any 
conditions.  I  feel  this  is  a  mistake. 
Military  dependents  are  now  being 
treated  in  VA  hospitals  In  many  areas 
of  the  country  on  a  space  available,  re- 
ferral basis.  While  some  have  raised 
fears  that  these  dependents  would 
take  beds  needed  by  veterans,  this 
simply  would  not  be  the  case.  There  Is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  a  military 
dependent  should  not  be  able  to  have 
a  CAT-scan  or  blood  test— on  an  out- 
patient basis— at  a  VA  hospital.  VA 
doctors  have  said  that  such  sharing 
could  be  continued  without  any  ad- 


verse impact  on  the  primary  benefici- 
aries of  the  VA.  I  will  ask  the  GAO  to 
re-examine  this  issue  over  the  next 
year  as  we  implement  the  provisions  of 
S.  266.  Should  this  prohibition  prove 
unworkable.  I  will  move  to  amend  S. 
266. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  with 
this  bill  to  save  hundreds  of  millions 
of  tax  dollars  while  enhancing  Federal 
direct  health  care.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  this  Congress  faces  in 
trying  to  cut  Federal  spending,  I  urge 
that  we  pass  this  bill  and  others  that 
can  save  tax  dollars  without  creating 
hardships  for  Federal  beneficiaries. 

Before  concluding  my  statement,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
David  Baine  and  his  staff  at  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  this  area.  I  also 
would  like  to  thank  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Federal  Health  Resources 
Sharing  Committee,  esi>ecially  Mr. 
Steven  Amt,  for  their  contributions  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  in  offering 
and  urging  the  Senate  to  support  the 
pending  substitute  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  266.  this 
amendment  being  a  compromise 
agreed  to  between  the  two  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  after  ex- 
tensive discussion  and  negotiations. 
This  measure,  which  addresses  the  ap- 
propriate relationship  between  the 
health-care  resources  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  both  in  peacetime  and  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  involv- 
ing armed  conflict,  is  an  important 
measure  and  deserves  our  strong  sup- 
port. 

Madam  President,  this  legislation 
was  first  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  1981,  at  which  point  I  spoke 
at  some  length  regarding  the  back- 
ground of  the  legislation,  focusing 
most  specifically  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
meld  together  aspects  of  S.  266  as 
originally  Introducted  on  January  27, 
1980,  by  Senator  Percy  and  an  amend- 
ment—amendment No.  62  to  S.  636— 
that  I  offered  on  June  9,  1981.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  and  others  with  an  In- 
terest in  this  background  to  my  re- 
marks during  that  debate  which  began 
on  page  S12252  of  the  Record  for  Oc- 
tober 27.  1981.  Following  Senate 
action,  the  House  took  up  H.R.  3502. 
legislation  dealing  with  the  same  mat- 
ters, substituted  its  provisions  into  S. 
266.  and  returned  S.  266.  as  so  amend- 
ed,   to    the    Senate.    As    I    noted    a 
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moment  ago.  the  legislation  as  it  is 
now  before  the  Senate  represents  a 
compromise  agreement  on  the  versions 
as  passed  by  the  two  Houses. 

Madam  President,  as  with  all  com- 
promises, the  measure  before  the 
Senate  today— which  I  will  refer  to  as 
the  compromise  agreement— does  not 
contain  all  of  the  provisions  of  either 
of  the  versions  passed  by  the  two 
Houses,  nor  does  it  reflect  in  every 
detail  the  result  I  would  like  to  have 
achieved.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
it  does  represent  an  equitable  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  and  very  substantially  vin- 
dicates the  basic  position  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  good  bill 
and,  in  many  Individual  respects  and 
in  general,  a  superior  measure  to  what 
was  passed  In  either  House. 

Madam  President,  the  provisions  of 
the  compromise  agreement  are  fully 
described  in  the  'Explanatory  State- 
ment" that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Simpson)  has  inserted  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  his  remarks  and 
which  will  be  inserted  in  identical 
form  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  when  this  measure  is 
taken  up  in  the  other  body  in  the  next 
few  days.  I  will,  therefore,  limit  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  to  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  some  elements  of  the  compro- 
mise agreement. 

SHARING 

Madam  President,  throughout  com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  measure,  I 
have  been  very  supportive  of  the  need 
for  greater  emphasis  on  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  VA 
and  DOD.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
I  have  been  insistent  that  such  shar- 
ing must  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
detrimental  impact  on  the  ability  of 
either  of  the  two  agencies  to  continue 
to  provide  quality  health  care  to  their 
respective  beneficiaries  under  current 
law.  I  am  very  satisfied  that  this  point 
of  view  has  been  recognized  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  which  relate  to 
peacetime  sharing.  On  this  point,  new 
subsection  (d)(3)  of  section  5011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  which 
would  be  added  by  section  3(a)(3)  of 
the  compromise  agreement,  provides, 
in  relevant  part,  that  each  sharing 
agreement  entered  into  by  heads  of 
health-care  facilities  of  the  two  agen- 
cies- 
shall  provide,  and  shall  specify  procedures 
designed  to  ensure,  that  the  availability  of 
direct  health  care  to  individuals  who  are  not 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  providing 
agency  .  .  .  does  not  (as  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  facility  of  the  providing  agency) 
adversely  affect  the  range  of  services,  the 
quality  of  care,  or  the  established  priorities 
for  care  provided  to  the  primary  benefici- 
aries of  the  providing  agency. 

Madam  I»resldent.  I  believe  that  this 
provision  strikes  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance. This  legislation  is  designed  to 
promote    sharing    of    health-care    re- 


sources between  the  two  agencies  in  a 
way  that  should  yield  improved  access 
to  health  care  for  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  two  agencies  while  resulting  in 
economies  in  the  operation  of  the  two 
health-care  systems  through  more  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  their  resources. 
At  the  same  time,  the  compromise 
agreement  reaffirms  the  continued  im- 
portance of  the  VA's  health-care 
system  in  providing  timely,  quality 
health  care  to  beneficiaries  eligible  for 
care  under  the  VA's  basic  health-care 
legislative  authorities  in  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  applica- 
ble law,  such  as  section  2  of  Public 
Law  95-126  regarding  VA  health  care 
for  certain  veterans. 

Madam  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interagency  committee,  the 
Veterans'  Administration/Department 
of  Defense  Health-Care  Resources 
Sharing  Committee,  which  will  have 
the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  as  its  principal  mem- 
bers. This  VA/DOD  Committee  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  information 
relating  to  the  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  between  the  two  agencies 
and  for  promoting  such  sharing. 
Under  provisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement,  the  VA/DOD  Committee 
will  make  recommendations  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  both— initial- 
ly, within  9  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  and  thereaf- 
ter as  appropriate— regarding  steps 
that  could  be  taken  to  promote  shar- 
ing. After  reviewing  the  initial  recom- 
mendations, the  Administrator  and 
Secretary— within  12  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment— will  jointly  estab- 
lish guidelines  to  promote  sharing. 
Once  the  joint  guidelines  are  issued, 
decisions  regarding  actual  sharing,  al- 
though subject  to  central  guidance, 
will  take  place  at  the  local  level.  This 
approach  places  the  emphasis  on  shar- 
ing at  the  local,  operational  level 
where  appropriate  determinations  re- 
garding capacity  to  enter  into  sharing 
agreements  can  be  made.  This  stress 
on  local  initiation  and  flexibility  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  this 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  when  this  meas- 
ure was  before  the  Senate  last  Octo- 
ber, I  duscussed  two  issues  relating  to 
peacetime  sharing  that  were  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)— namely,  the  treat- 
ment of  dependents  under  sharing 
agreements  and  insuring  local  auton- 
omy in  developing  reimbursement 
rates  in  conjunction  with  sharing 
agreements— and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  action  on  these  issues  in 
the  bill  as  reported  out  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

During  the  development  of  the  com- 
promise agreement,  it  was  not  possible 
to  prevail  on  the  issue  of  treating  de- 


pendents, although  the  emphasis  on 
local  autonomy  was  retained  in  the 
agreement.  I  know  that  Senator 
Percy— as  do  Senator  Simpson  and  I— 
would  prefer  that  the  result  as  to  de- 
pendents would  be  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  the  opposition  to  that 
result  from  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  was  very  substantial.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  for  his  understanding  and  co- 
operation in  yielding  on  this  point  so 
that  the  compromise  agreement, 
which  we  all  agree  addresses  very  im- 
portant issues,  could  move  forward 
today. 

CARE  POR  CASUALTIES  OP  ARMED  CONPLICT 

Madam  President,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  VA  and  DOD.  the  pending 
measure  contains  amendments  to  title 
38  relating  to  the  appropriate  relation- 
ship of  the  health-care  resources  of 
the  two  agencies  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  involving  the  use  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  armed  conflict 
when  DOD  facilities  are  unable  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  resulting 
from  combat  casualties. 

I  consider  the  need  to  deal  with  that 
situation  a  very  important  matter  and 
have  urged  that  it  be  addressed  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  VA/DOD 
health-care  resources  relationship.  I 
have  long  believed  and  stated  that  the 
VA  should  be  the  principal  backup  to 
the  health-care  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

It  has  been  very  clear  for  a  number 
of  years  that,  in  the  event  of  major 
armed  conflict,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  be  unable  to  cope  with 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  anticipat- 
ed casualties  from  such  a  conflict,  and 
it  Is  logical  that  the  flrstline  backup  to 
DOD  in  such  a  situation  would  be  the 
VA  health-care  system.  It  Is  a  large, 
comprehensive,  nationwide  system, 
and  there  Is  a  natural  linkage  between 
the  VA  and  DOD  systems  in  that 
many  beneficiaries  of  the  DOD  system 
become  the  beneficiaries  of  the  VA  at 
some  point,  a  result  that  frequently 
occurs  after  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  disabled  in  service  and  is 
then  medically  discharged. 

Madam  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  would  provide  a  basis  for 
the  VA  to  fulfill  this  contingency  role 
by  expressly  authorizing  the  agency, 
during  and  immediately  after  a  period 
of  war  or  national  emergency  that  in- 
volves the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
armed  conflict,  to  provide  hospital 
care,  nursing  home  care,  and  medical 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  a  higher  priority  basis  than 
to  any  other  group  of  individuals 
other  than  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected conditions  and  by  requiring  the 
VA  and  DOD  to  plan  for  the  VA  to 
carry  out  this  contingency  role. 
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The  specification  of  guidance  for  im- 
plemenUtion  of  this  new  mission  for 
the  VA— which  was  esUblLshed  by  sec- 
tion 108  of  Public  Law  97-72,  a  meas- 
ure enacted  last  year  that  would  re- 
quire the  VA  to  mainUln  a  contingen- 
cy capacity  to  assist  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency— should  remove  any  im- 
pediment to  the  VA's  working  closely 
with  DOD  to  develop  contingency 
plans  and.  In  the  tragic  event  that  the 
agency's  health-care  resources  are  ever 
needed  to  support  the  DOD  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  the  mech- 
anism should  be  in  place  to  carry  out 
such  a  supportive  role. 

Madam  President.  In  conjunction 
with  this  new  authority,  the  pending 
measure  would  also  provide  very  spe- 
cific and  carefully  drawn  authority  for 
the  Administrator,  in  situations  in 
which  the  VA  is  treating  Armed 
Forces  persormel  under  the  new  au- 
thority and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  contract  with  private 
health-care  facilities  to  provide  health 
care  under  certain  circumstances  to 
specified  categories  of  veterans.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  new  contingency  authority  and 
demonstrates  that,  even  In  situations 
In  which  the  agency  is  treating  war- 
time casualties,  it  has  continuing  vet- 
eran-care obligations. 

CORRESPONDKNCX  TRAIHINC 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
agreeing  to  Include  In  this  measure 
the  Senate  provision  that  I  proposed 
to  restore  the  availability  of  GI  bUl 
payments  to  Vietnam-era  veterans  for 
correspondence  training  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  It 
is  both  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  OI  bill  to  terminate  the 
opportunity  for  these  veterans  to  use 
their  GI  bUl  benefits  for  this  type  of 
training.  For  certain  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans—particularly those  whose  cur- 
rent employment  situation  or  other 
circumstances  pose  scheduling  con- 
flicts with  classroom  attendance,  those 
with  disabilities  that  render  regular 
classroom  attendance  Infeasible,  and 
those  residing  in  areas  where  other 
forms  of  education  or  training  are  not 
available — correspondence  courses  rep- 
resent the  only  practical  alternative 
for  using  the  GI  bill  for  the  training 
they  have  chosen  to  pursue. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  modifi- 
cations that  the  Congress  made  in  this 
program  In  1980  and  1981  (Public  Laws 
96-466  and  97-35).  increasing  from  10 
percent  to  30  percent  and  then  to  45 
percent  the  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
courses  that  the  veteran  must  pay,  are 
sufficient  to  eliminate  whatever 
abuses  may  have  been  present  in  this 
program  that  motivated  the  adminis- 
tration to  recommend  Its  termination. 
Thus.  I  am  gratified  that  we  have  been 
able  to  sustain  the  Senate  provision  in 
S.  266  on  this  Issue,  with  certain  clari- 


fying modifications,  as  noted  in  the 
above-referenced  explanatory  state- 
ment, in  order  to  carry  out  more  ex- 
plicitly the  purpose  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

Madam  President,  in  anticipation  of 
the  enactment  of  this  provision,  which 
has  an  effective  date  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.  I  urge  the  VA  promptly 
to  initiate  the  remedial  and  outreach 
efforts  necessary  to  ensure— in  light  of 
the  VA's  earlier  action,  based  on  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  an  Incorrect  In- 
terpretation of  Public  Law  97-101.  the 
HUD- Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1982,  terminating  the 
payment  of  correspondence  training 
benefits  for  new  enrollments  after 
September  30,  1981— that  all  those 
who  previously  applied  for  these  bene- 
fits this  fiscal  year  and  those  who  may 
wish  to  do  so  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
benefits  with  respect  to  which  this 
measure  provides  for  clarification  as  to 
entitlement  and  availability  of  pay- 
ment. 

CONCLUSIOlf 

Madam  President,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
I  believe  the  compromise  agreement 
represents  a  fair  resolution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses.  It 
gives  full  emphasis  to  peacetime  shar- 
ing between  the  agencies  while  recog- 
nizing and  respecting  the  separate  mis- 
sions and  statutory  authorities  of  the 
two  agencies'  health-care  missions. 
Through  the  contingency  authority 
provisions,  it  provides  appropriate  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  health-care  re- 
sources of  the  two  agencies  should  not 
be  limited  to  peacetime  efforts  to 
reduce  costs  and  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort  but  also  must  recognize  the 
VA's  vital  role  as  the  first  backup  to 
the  DOD  in  time  of  armed  conflict. 

Including  both  the  sharing  and  con- 
tingency provisions  In  the  same  meas- 
ure recognizes  that,  although  there 
may  be  a  certain  tension  between  the 
two  facets  of  the  relationship  of  VA 
and  DOD  health-care  resources  in 
terms  of  the  capacities  each  agency 
maintains,  they  must  be  considered  to- 
gether and  any  efforts  to  reduce  the 
capability  or  capacity  of  either  agency 
must  be  undertaken  with  an  awareness 
of  the  need  to  maintain  the  health- 
care resources  of  the  two  agencies  to 
care  for  battle  casualties  In  the  event 
of  armed  conflict. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  for  his 
cooperative  spirit  as  we  have  worked 
to  develop  the  compromise  agreement 
as  it  is  before  the  Senate  today.  I  also 
want  to  note  the  fine  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  on 
the  issue  of  the  peacetime  sharing  of 
VA  and  DOD  health-care  resources. 
His  great  Interest  in  and  persistence 
on  this  issue  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  its  culmi- 
nation and  he  is  to  be  congratulated.  I 


also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  good  friends  on  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Montgomery)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt)  for  their  fine  work  in  devel- 
oping this  measure.  It  has  been,  as 
always,  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

Madam  President,  I  also  express  my 
appreciation  for  their  fine  work  on 
this  bill  to  the  staff  members  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee, 
Mack  Fleming.  Rufus  Wilson.  Ralph 
Casteel.  and  Jack  McDonell:  to  Bob 
Cover,  assistant  counsel.  House  Legis- 
lative Counsel's  Office;  and  to  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  staff.  Tom 
Harvey  and  Julie  Susman  on  the  ma- 
jority staff,  and  Bill  Brew,  Ed  Scott, 
Jon  Steinberg,  Babette  Polzer.  Katy 
Burdlck,  Ingrld  Post,  and  Charlotte 
Hughes  on  the  minority  staff. 

Madam  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  now  before  the  Senate  is  a 
most  worthy  measure,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 
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AMENDING  SECTION  235  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2344)  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  extend  the  dead- 
line for  the  235  program  until  April  30. 
1982. 

On  Monday  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  House  passed  bill, 
H.R.  5708,  and  asked  the  House  to 
come  to  a  conference.  In  this  confer- 
ence I  was  completely  prepared  to 
reach  a  compromise  on  how  to  redis- 
tribute unconunltted  235  program 
funds  and  on  the  Olympic  Coin  Act. 
The  House,  however,  would  not  agree 
to  begin  a  conference  on  H.R.  5708. 
The  hearings  in  the  House  on  the 
Olympic  Coin  Act  are  scheduled  now 
for  April  6  and  this  30-day  extension 
provides  time  to  formulate  views  on 
these  issues. 

With  regard  to  the  235  program,  I 
understand  from  HUD  that  prelimi- 
nary fund  commitments  technically 
expired  last  night.  The  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  members  expect  HUD 
to  extend  these  commitments  to  the 
builders  and  others  who  held  them  on 
March  31  until  the  new  April  30,  1982 
deadline  this  bill  creates. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  considered  to  have  been 
read  twice  by  title.  Is  there  further 
debate?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  2344 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  235(h)(1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "March  31,  1982"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30, 
1982". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    BAKER.    Madam   President.    I 
ask  that  the  Senate  now  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  a  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  J.  J.  SIMMONS 
III  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  consider  the 
nomination  of  J.  J.  Simmons  III,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conimission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  J.  J.  Simmons  III,  of  Oklaho- 
ma, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOR 
OPEN 


RECORD 
UNTIL    5 


TO 
P.M. 


ORDER 

REMAIN 

TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  until  the  hour  of 
5  p.m.  today  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills,  resolutions,  the  submission  of 
statements,  and  for  committees  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


EXPRESSIONS  OP 
APPRECIATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  may 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  unfailing  coopera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  trying  to  arrange 
the  schedule  amd  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  In  these  last  several,  sometimes 
hectic  and  often  difficult,  months.  As 
he  has  said  often— and  as  I  totally 
agree— It  would  be,  if  not  Impossible, 
certainly  very  difficult  to  operate  the 
Senate  if  there  was  not  a  high  level  of 
cooperation  by  the  leadership  of  both 
sides.  That  has  always  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
la,  who  has  served  both  as  majority 
leader,  of  course,  and  now  as  minority 
leader. 

I  once  again  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  him  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  very  considerable 
cooperation,  the  very  excellent  coop- 
eration that  he  has  extended  so  often. 
He  has  been  a  staimch  defender  of  his 
adversary  position  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  have  been  necessarily  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  issues,  but  he  has  been 
equally  staunch  in  the  defense  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  leadership.  He  has 
been  a  good  friend  as  well  as  a  good 
colleague.  It  has  been  a  delight  to 
work  with  him  for  these  several 
months  of  this  session  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  having  been  majority 
leader.  I  know  precisely  what  It  means 
to  have  cooperation  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  try  to  accord  the 
kind  of  cooperation  that  I  feel  should 
be  accorded  by  the  minority  to  the  ma- 
jority because,  after  all,  while  both 
sides  share  the  responsibility  of 
moving  the  programs  along  and  expe- 
diting the  legislative  process,  the 
major  responsibility  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  majority.  I  very  well 
know  the  value  of  having  a  minority 


leader  who— while  he  must  take  adver- 
sary positions  from  time  to  time,  and 
while  he  always  must  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  his  colleagues  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle— also  recognizes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  minority  leader  not  to  ob- 
struct without  good  reason,  not  to 
delay  unnecessarily,  but  rather  to  co- 
operate wherever  he  can. 

The  majority  leader,  Mr.  Baker,  has 
been  an  outstanding  majority  leader.  I 
say  that  without  any  equivocation.  I 
say  also  that  he  has,  In  every  In- 
stance—In every  Instance  and  without 
a  single  deviation  that  I  can  recall- 
been  most  considerate  of  the  concerns 
and  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  not 
only  the  minority  leader  but,  more  im- 
portantly than  that,  the  rights  and 
concerns  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
minority  party  in  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  excellent 
leadership.  I  thank  him  for  his  consid- 
eration of  the  minority,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  him.  And  I  also  thank  him 
for  referring  to  me  as  his  friend.  I  am 
his  friend;  he  Is  my  friend.  We,  at 
times,  and  for  reasons  known  to  one 
another  and  to  everyone  associated 
with  the  Senate  who  knows  anything 
about  the  operation  of  the  Senate, 
from  time  to  time  we  have  to  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable.  But  I 
could  ask  for  no  finer  working  rela- 
tionship, and  certainly  as  long  as  I 
cannot  be  majority  leader— and  may  I 
say  my  burdens  are  much  lighter  as 
minority  leader  than  they  were  as  ma- 
jority leader— but  as  long  as  the  Re- 
publicans are  in  the  majority  here.  I 
certainly  rest  well  at  night  knowing 
that  Howard  Baker  is  the  majority 
leader. 
(Mr.  HATCH  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
tell  my  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  nature  of 
his  remarks.  He  knows  that  I  recipro- 
cate them  and  feel  very  keenly  the 
sense  of  dusd  responsibility  that  we 
both  hold. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
UNTIL  3:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
on  the  floor.  I  believe  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  Chair.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  to  not  past  3:45  p.m., 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California. 


THE  DESIRE  OF  IMMIGRANTS 
TO  LEARN  ENGLISH 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  responsibility  of  any  immi- 
grant is  to  leam  the  language  of  his 
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new  homeland.  This  Is  necessary  for 
that  resident  to  become  a  participat- 
ing and  contributing  member  of  his 
new  society.  In  Los  Angeles.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  an  extraordi- 
nary adult  education  school  is  helping 
to  accomplish  this  monumental  task  of 
educating  non-English-speaking  immi- 
grants. Ten  thousand  adult  students 
flow  through  E.  Manford  Evans  Com- 
munity School  each  day  to  learn  Eng- 
lish. 

This  school  is  an  example  of  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  and  a  community 
who  are  willing  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  indoctrinating  immigrants  to 
our  language  and  culture.  However, 
the  tremendous  enrollment  and  inter- 
est of  the  students  in  this  school  dem- 
onstrate an  even  more  important  prin- 
ciple—the desire  of  immigrants  to 
learn  English.  Though  more  than  half 
of  the  enrollment  at  Evans  is  Asian,  its 
students  span  the  globe.  In  one  class 
11  countries  are  represented,  ranging 
from  Cambodia  to  Columbia.  But  ac- 
cording to  Mary  Hurst,  a  teacher  at 
Evans,  the  students  have  a  common 
goal:  "They  want  foremost  to  learn 
English,  to  speak  and  write  it."  Evans 
has  a  waiting  list  of  700  applicants 
which  represent  most  of  the  recent  im- 
migrant groups,  including  those  speak- 
ing Spanish  and  many  Asian  lan- 
guages. 

As  you  know,  I  have  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  72.  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  make 
English  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  interest  at  Evans 
and  other  adult  language  schools 
around  the  country  is  any  indication, 
our  newly  arrived  Immigrants  share 
my  belief  that  English  is  the  language 
of  our  country,  and  they  had  better 
get  busy  learning  it  so  that  they  can 
become  contributing  members  of  our 
society. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  notice 
of  this  intense  interest  and  awareness 
on  the  part  of  our  Immigrants  of  the 
need  for  a  commonly  spoken  language 
in  the  United  States.  I  commend  E. 
Manford  Evans  Community  Adult 
School  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
schools  throughout  the  country  which 
are  meeting  the  language  and  social- 
ization needs  of  our  immigrants  from 
around  the  world.  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  March  7.  1982, 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer, written  by  Annie  Nakao, 
which  describes  the  excellent  work  of 
Evans  and  other  adult  language 
schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


Ehclish  Taught  Hire— To  10.000  a  Day 
(By  Anne  Nakao) 

An  unperturbed  island  in  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity oozing  around  him,  a  smiling  Ed 
Morton  conceded,  "It's  mobsville. " 

Morton  is  principal  at  E.  Manford  Evans 
Community  Adult  School  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  10.000  immigranU  flow  through  31 
classrooms  each  day  to  learn  EInglish. 

At  the  10:30  break  on  Monday  morning, 
throngs  of  them  and  the  cacophony  of  a 
dozen  languages  quickly  filled  the  tiny 
courtyard  nestled  at  Pigueroa  Street  and 
Sunset  Boulevard  at  the  edge  of  Chinatown. 

Pointing  to  an  almost  completed  four- 
story  annex,  Morton  said.  "We  could  have 
filled  that  building  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  .  .  .  and  still  have  this,"  gesturing  at 
the  one-story  buildings  now  being  used.  "It 
should  give  you  an  idea  of  the  need." 

Evans  is  the  single  largest  public  educator 
of  the  newly  arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
only  one  with  a  daylong  English  language 
program. 

More  than  half  of  its  enrollment  is 
Asian— the  vast  majority  being  Indochlnese 
refugees— but  its  students  span  the  globe.  In 
one  class,  11  countries— from  Cambodia  to 
Colombia— were  represented. 

Counselor  Angi  Wong  said  for  many  the 
school  is  one  of  the  few  "non-threatening 
situations  "  a  newly  arrived  immigrant  faces. 

"For  many,  this  is  the  only  source  of  In- 
formation they  have,"  Wong  said.  "In  fact, 
some  feel  it's  like  their  home." 

Part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  Adult  Education  Program,  Evans  is 
publicly  supported.  Students  pay  only  for 
their  books. 

"On  the  public  school  basis— we  are  it," 
Morton  said.  "We're  the  only  one  that  has  a 
round-the-clock  operation." 

Those  hours,  which  accommodate  the 
schedules  of  its  students,  almost  all  of 
whom  work  full  time,  and  a  word-of-mouth 
reputation  are  the  reasons  Evans  draws  stu- 
dents from  as  far  away  as  Long  Beach  and 
Lynwood.  Morton  said. 

Many  in  the  huge  crowd  that  departed  at 
10:30  Monday  morning  were  headed  for  res- 
taurant and  garment  factory  jobs  in  China- 
town. 

Classes  at  Evans  run  from  6  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  in  six  time  blocks.  At  the  peak  period 
from  8  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  1,700  persons  are 
matriculating  through  their  studies. 

'We  just  have  a  lot  of  bodies,"  Morton 
chuckled,  peeping  into  an  entry-level  class, 
typically  taught  by  bilingual  teachers. 
There,  the  49  students  In  Jenny  Lew's  bilin- 
gual Cantonese  class  were  dutifully  reciting, 
'Does  Tom  have  a  new  shirt?" 

In  a  Spanish  bilingual  class  across  the 
way,  Argentine  Margot  Daniel  was  teaching 
students  odd  new  words  like  "shoes"  and 
"shirt." 

In  another  building.  Mary  Hurst's  ad- 
vanced level  five  class  was  struggling  with 
the  infinitive  form. 

The  average  student  takes  about  a  year 
and  a  half  to  two  years  to  gain  sufficient 
English  proficiency. 

The  program  offers  even  levels  of  skills, 
but  most  students  do  not  stay  beyond  level 
four,  Wong  said. 

"They  want  enough  basic  English  to  get 
around  and  find  work."  Wong  said. 

The  relentless  pace  of  Evans'  heavy  sched- 
ule infects  the  school's  265  teachers. 

That  morning.  Wong  jauntily  headed 
toward  the  teacher's  lounge,  where  she 
bolted  her  tuna  sandwich  down  for  a  quick 
lunch. 


Beside  Wong,  a  teacher  munched  on  a 
salad  while  correcting  papers.  Another  tried 
to  conduct  a  staff  meeting. 

Ignoring  the  chaos  around  her,  teacher 
Mary  Hurst— whose  darting  eyes,  gesticulat- 
ing hands  and  exclamations  like  "Sensation- 
al!" and  "Perfect!"  are  all  teaching  tools- 
says  academic  skills  are  what  the  students 
want  most. 

"They  want  foremost  to  leam  English— to 
sp>eak  and  write  it,"  she  said. 

Wong  feels  the  school  offers  more. 

"Socialization  skills— the  nuances  of  living 
in  American  society."  she  said,  adding  that 
many  students  do  not  know  "how  to  stand 
in  line"  or  say  "thank  you"  or  "please." 

"Little  things  like  that  will  help  them  to 
blend  into  American  culture." 

For  21-year-old  Vietnamese  Hung  Luong, 
school  is  "very  nice. "  when  he  isn't  strug- 
gling with  the  vagaries  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. 

One  of  the  boat  people  who  drifted  to 
Hong  Kong  from  his  city  of  Cantho,  Luong 
is  the  sole  member  of  his  family  to  leave 
Vietnam. 

For  his  friend.  Then  Tran,  24,  pronuncia- 
tion is  a  terror.  Her  plan  after  learning 
enough  English  is  "to  get  a  job,  anything" 
so  she  can  be  on  her  own. 

Luong  and  Tran  are  two  of  the  lucky  ones 
to  be  admitted  to  E^rans,  which,  each  year,  is 
inundated  with  applicants. 

Evans  has  a  waiting  list  of  about  700  ap- 
plicants, and  it  isn't  alone. 

Long  Beach  City  College  officials  report  a 
waiting  list  of  1,200.  When  its  English-as-a- 
second-language  program  began  last  Octo- 
ber, all  500  slots  were  filled  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 


MODERN  WAY 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  pregnant,  I  have  never  been 
pregnant,  and  I  will  never  be  preg- 
nant. I  am  among  those  who,  because 
of  gender,  will  never  experience  preg- 
nancy and  will  never  have  to  make  the 
dreadful  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
have  an  abortion. 

Now,  people  in  my  condition  make 
up  only  half  of  the  national  popula- 
tion, but  we  males  occupy  97  of  the 
100  seats  in  this  Chamber.  As  an  over- 
whelmingly male  body,  we  have  the 
constitutional  authority  to  collect 
taxes,  regulate  commerce,  subsidize  to- 
bacco growers,  and  declare  war,  but  we 
do  not,  I  believe,  have  the  moral  au- 
thority or  physical  experience  neces- 
sary to  regulate  the  bodies  of  those 
who  are  differently  constructed  and  so 
sadly  underrepresented  in  this  body. 

Judy  Maim  had  an  interesting 
column  in  last  Friday's  Washington 
Post  about  Florida  State  Senator  Pat 
Frank.  "Pat"  is  short  for  "Patricia."  I 
recommend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Modern  Way 
(By  Judy  Mann) 

Ancient  female  axiom:  if  men  were  the 
ones  who  had  to  give  birth,  there  wouldn't 
be  any  babies.  Modem  feminist  .axiom:  if 
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men  were  the  ones  who  got  pregnant,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  argument  over  abortion. 
It's  probably  fortunate  for  all  concerned 
that  there's  been  no  opportunity  to  prove 
this  one  way  or  another.  But  Florida  SUte 
Sen.  Pat  Frank  has  come  as  close  as  any- 
body to  giving  the  gentlemen  in  her  state- 
house  an  Idea  of  what  it  would  be  like  to 
have  the  shoe,  as  it  were,  on  the  other  foot. 

The  occasion  arose  recently  when  a  sena- 
tor tried  to  correct  an  unconstitutional  law 
restricting  abortions  for  adolescents.  In  the 
same  section  of  the  sUtute  was  a  require- 
ment that  a  woman  who  wanted  an  abortion 
must  first  give  notice  to  her  husband  that 
she  intended  to  abort. 

Frank  proposed  excising  the  requirement, 
arguing  that  the  husband  might  not  be  the 
father.  "We  do  have  a  section  in  our  consti- 
tution that  individuals  do  have  a  right  to 
privacy.  I  maintained  that  violated  the  right 

of  privacy."  .      ._     w     ^ 

Her  colleagues  argued  that  the  husband 
has  the  right  to  know  of  his  wife's  pregnan- 
cy, even  If  the  child  were  not  his,  because 
there  Is  a  legal  presumption  that  he  is  the 
father  and  he  might  want  the  child. 

The  Senate  tried  to  cut  off  debate,  but 
failed  after  Prank  pointed  out  that  she  was 
appalled  at  the  prospect  of  a  male-dominat- 
ed Senate  limiting  to  five  minutes  a  debate 
affecting  women  throughout  the  state.  The 
debate  continued  but  the  amendment  re- 
moving notification  was  defeated  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Then,  Frank  turned  the  tables.  'I  said,  all 
right,  if  you  want  to  maintain  that  one  part- 
ner has  the  right  to  know,  what's  good  for 
the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander.  If  a  hus- 
band has  gotten  another  woman  pregnant 
and  she  intends  to  abort,  the  wife  of  that 
husband  should  be  given  notice  of  the 
intent  of  that  woman  to  abort.  If  the  hus- 
band has  the  right  to  the  possibility  of  pre- 
venting the  abortion  because  he  wants  to 
have  a  child,  then  a  woman  who  has  a  fertil- 
ity problem  may  want  to  have  a  child  that  Is 
her  husband's  by  another  woman." 

There  was,  she  says,  "almost  a  gasp  that 
came  from  the  senators.  It  was.  How  could 
you  do  this?' "  One  of  her  opponents,  she 
says,  just  stood  up  and  said,  "That's  not 
fair,"  which  Is  something  women  have  been 
saying  about  some  of  these  rules  all  along. 
There  was,  says  Frank,  applause  from  the 
galleries. 


Then,  she  announced  she  had  the  votes  to 
obtain  a  recorded  vote  on  her  proposal. 
"Several  members  around  me  said.  Don't  do 
that,  please  don't  do  that.'  I  said.  Yes,  I 
am."  So,  we  have  a  recorded  vote  with  sever- 
al members  scuttling  out  of  the  room." 

Her  measure  lost  by  only  two  votes,  and  it 
gave  her  a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  a 
point  about  the  Inequity  of  some  laws. 

There  are  36  men  In  the  40-member 
Senate.  She  wanted  them  to  recognize  that 
If  the  same  bills  that  are  being  passed  gov- 
erning the  behavior  of  women  were  written 
to  govern  the  behavior  of  m«H,  those  laws 
would  not  have  a  chance  of  passage.  "I  just 
felt  it  was  necessary  >o  show  how  much  of 
our  legislation  that  deals  with  the  rights  of 
the  body  is  so  one-sided,"  she  says. 
The  abortion  bill  is  now  off  the  calendar. 
Prank  describes  herself  as  a  moderate 
Democrat  who  has  strong  feelings  about  in- 
dividuals' rights  to  privacy. 

An  opponent  of  homosexual  rights  recent- 
ly came  up  with  a  bill  aimed  at  making  for- 
nication between  members  of  the  same  sex  a 
more  severe  crime.  It  was  headed  for  a  com- 
mittee on  which  Frank  serves.  "The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  I  said  I  was  going  to  vote  for  it 
and  was  going  to  tack  an  amendment  on." 
She  said  she  didn't  believe  in  extra-marital 
relations  and  had  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  removal  from  office  of  any  state  sen- 
ator violating  the  fornication  statute. 
The  bin  was  quickly  withdrawn. 
Frank  was  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  in  the  Senate  and  was  later  elected  in 
1980.  She  remembers  when  voters,  including 
women,  did  not  support  women  candidates 
and  when  she  had  to  run  for  the  school 
board  using  the  name  "Pat,"  with  no  cam- 
paign pictures.  That  has  all  changed,  she 
says,  and  women  are  "the  backbones  of  my 
campaigns." 

In  a  move  that  showed  a  certain  confi- 
dence on  her  part.  Prank  demonstrated  that 
If  men  Insist  on  making  up  rules  for  women, 
women  legislators  can  make  up  rules  for 
men.  Its  a  ploy  that  left  her  open  to  ridi- 
cule. But  by  risking  ridicule  she  neatly  nulli- 
fied the  ridiculous. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  California 
on  his  statement,  and  on  his  condition. 
[Laughter.] 


PENDING  BUSINESS— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  20 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  move  shortly  for  the  ad- 
jourrunent  of  the  Senate.  Before  I  do 
so,  may  I  inquire  what  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes on  April  13  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  any  special  orders,  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  as  just  provided  for? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At 
that  time,  the  pending  business  and 
the  unfinished  business  will  be  Senate 
Resolution  20  concerning  television 
coverage  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  13,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senators  seeking  recognition, 
and  I  believe  the  time  has  come. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  78,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:39  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1982,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  1,  1982: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

J.  J.  Simmons  III,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing December  31,  1985. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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TEMPORARY  RULES  FOR 

TAXING  THE   INCOME   OF  UFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

or  SOUTH  CAHOUHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  temporary  rules  for  taxing  the 
income  of  life  Insurance  companies. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  taxed 
under  special  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  that  were  enacted 
in  1959.  Due  primarily  to  inflation  and 
historically  high  interest  rates,  these 
provisions  have  simply  not  worked  in 
recent  years.  As  a  result,  the  life  insur- 
ance industry  has  been  subject  to  rap- 
idly escalating  taxes,  which  have  seri- 
ously impacted  on  its  ability  to  provide 
low  cost  life  insurance  and  to  compete 
effectively  for  savings  dollars.  Some 
life  insurance  companies  have  ob- 
tained some  relief  from  this  tax 
burden  by  using  a  special  provision  in 
the  Code  called  the  modified  coinsur- 
ance tax  election. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
provisions  of  the  1959  Act  need  sub- 
stantial revision.  The  life  insurance  in- 
dustry has  worked  for  over  2  years  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  proposal  to 
deal  with  the  problems.  However, 
there  is  also  general  agreement  that 
we  do  not  have  time  this  year  to  con- 
sider a  complete  revision  of  the  life 
company  tax  provisions.  Accordingly, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  stopgap  bill. 
The  bill  would  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1982  and  1983.  This 
would  give  the  Congress  time  to  devel- 
op a  permanent  solution  to  the  critical 
tax  problems  of  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry. The  bill  is  designed  to  deal 
temporarily  with  the  major  tax  prob- 
lems of  the  industry,  while  still  pro- 
ducing levels  of  revenue  substantially 
above  those  currently  being  paid. 

The  bill  would  suspend  the  modified 
coinsurance  tax  election.  This  is  di- 
rectly responsive  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's concerns  about  the  current 
loss  of  tax  revenues  from  the  election. 
However,  the  bill  also  addresses,  on  an 
interim  basis,  the  major  defects  in  cur- 
rent law  that  are  causing  the  substan- 
tial increase  in  taxes  imposed  on  the 
life  insurance  industry. 

It  is  essential  that  we  correct  these 
defects  if  we  suspend  the  modified  co- 
insurance tax  election  provisions.  Oth- 
erwise the  life  insurance  industry  will 
be  faced  with  an  extremely  unfair  tax 


burden.  This  is  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

The  life  insurance  Industry's  share 
of  total  corporate  taxes  almost  dou- 
bled from  1959  to  1978  even  though 
the  industry's  Income  increased  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  Income  of  corpora- 
tions generally.  Even  with  the  modi- 
fied coinsurance  tax  election,  life  in- 
surance companies  paid  a  larger  per- 
centage of  corporate  taxes  in  1980  and 
1981  than  they  did  in  1959. 

Under  the  1959  Act  as  originally  im- 
plemented, 90  percent  of  rebates  to 
pol-  icyholders  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends were  deductible.  Today,  except 
for  ModCo  arrangements,  only  50  to 
60  percent  of  such  amounts  would  be 
deductible. 

This  increase  in  taxes  on  life  insur- 
ance companies  under  current  law  is 
harmful  to  policyholders,  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  economy  in 
general. 

Young,  middle-income  wage  earners 
depend  upon  life  insurance  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  their  families.  They 
have  been  hurt  by  excessive  taxes 
which  increase  the  cost  of  insurance. 

Companies  are  hurt  because  exces- 
sive taxes  reduce  their  ability  to  com- 
pete for  savings  dollars.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases,  the  financial  stability  of 
companies  may  be  Jeopardized. 

The  economy  is  hurt  if  the  tax  laws 
discourage  the  purchase  of  life  insur- 
ance by  individuals  because  life  insur- 
ance companies  have  traditionally 
been  the  source  of  about  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  long-term  investment 
capital. 

For  these  reasons  we  need  this  bill. 
Now  let  me  describe  its  principal  provi- 
sions. 

The  bill  would  make  three  changes 
to  section  809(f)  of  the  Code  to  ensure 
that  companies  can  deduct  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  dividends  and  similar 
amounts  paid  or  credited  to  policy- 
holders. 

First,  all  dividends  and  similar  distri- 
butions relating  to  qualified  insured 
pension  plans  would  be  deductible. 
This  provision  would  effectuate  the 
clear  original  intent  to  exempt  invest- 
ment income  attributable  to  these 
plans  from  current  tax.  Present  law, 
contrary  to  this  intent,  operates  to  dis- 
allow deductions  for  many  of  these 
dividends  thus  subjecting  this  pension 
plan  investment  income  to  substantial 
tax. 

Second,  with  respect  to  nonqualified 
business,  mutual  and  stock  companies 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct,  respective- 
ly, a  minimum  of  80  percent  and  87  Mi 
percent  of  policyholder  dividends  and 
other  special  amounts.  This  provision 


would  give  life  Insurance  companies  a 
more  adequate  deduction  for  the  cur- 
rent high  level  of  dividends  they  must 
pay  to  compete  in  today's  environment 
of  high-interest  rates. 

Third,  all  companies  would  receive  a 
full  deduction  of  at  least  $1  million  of 
policyholder  dividends  and  other  spe- 
cial amounts.  The  current  amount  al- 
lowed, $250,000,  has  remained  un- 
changed for  23  years.  This  amendment 
would  restore  the  assistance  to  small 
companies  that  this  deduction  was 
originally  intended  to  provide. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to 
clarify  the  treatment  of  consolidated 
tax  returns  filed  by  two  or  more  life 
Insurance  companies.  These  provisions 
are  necessary  so  that  all  companies  are 
able  to  benefit  from  the  changes  con- 
cerning the  deduction  of  dividends  and 
other  special  amounts  that  I  have  Just 
described. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  com- 
plex formula  that  is  used  to  compute  a 
company's  exclusion  for  investment 
income  required  to  be  set  aside  for  pol- 
icyholders. The  current  "arithmetic 
10-for-l"  formula  does  not  work  appro- 
priately in  the  context  of  current  high 
interest  rates.  The  bill  would  replace 
this  formula  with  a  "geometric"  ver- 
sion of  the  10-for-l  rule.  This  geomet- 
ric formula  more  accurately  carries 
out  the  stated  intent  of  the  rule  pro- 
vided in  the  1959  Act. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  grandfa- 
ther provisions  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  two  Items  for  years  before  the 
stopgap  period.  One  provision  would 
remove  doubt  about  the  tax  treatment 
of  companies  using  the  modified  coin- 
surance tax  election  in  years  before 
1982.  Another  grandfathering  provi- 
sion would  clarify  that  excess  interest 
credited  to  policyholders  In  these  prior 
years  is  fully  deductible. 

The  bill  would  increase  revenues 
from  the  life  insurance  industry  by 
about  $1  billion  in  1982,  an  increase  of 
about  60  percent  from  current  levels. 
This  revenue  Increase  is  reasonable  for 
several  reasons: 

It  eliminates  the  unintended  tax 
benefits  of  modified  coinsurance  but 
adjusts  the  taxation  of  life  insurance 
companies  to  deal  appropriately  with 
the  distorting  effects  of  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation. 

The  life  insurance  industry  will  pay 
more  than  4  percent  of  total  corporate 
taxes,  which  by  historical  standards  is 
more  than  its  fair  share. 

Any  greater  tax  would  raise  the  cost 
of  life  insurance  and  discourage  indi- 
viduals from  providing  for  their  indi- 
vidual and  family  financial  security 
through  life  insurance.  This  could  lead 
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to  additional  pressures  on  the  social 
security  system  if  it  is  forced  to  take  a 
larger  role  than  it  currently  has. 

The  bill  would  permit  companies  to 
deduct  a  portion  of  dividends  to  pol- 
icyholders that  represents  a  major 
step  back  toward  the  proportions  com- 
panies could  deduct  when  the  law  was 
first  enacted. 

Recent  high  Interest  rates  have  been 
principally  due  to  inflation,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  impose  the  kind  of  tax  in- 
crease that  would  result  in  the  absence 
of  this  bill. 

The  bill  Is  the  product  of  many 
months  of  study  within  the  life  insur- 
ance Industry  and  reflects  discussions 
with  Treasury  and  congressional 
staffs.  It  responds  reasonably  to  both 
the  need  for  an  appropriate  amount  of 
revenue  and  the  special  problems 
faced  by  the  life  insurance  companies 
because  the  provisions  of  current  law 
do  not  operate  appropriately  In  peri- 
ods of  inflation  and  high  Interest 
rates.  Finally,  it  provides  the  time 
needed  for  the  Congress  to  review  the 
subject  of  life  insurance  company  tax- 
ation on  a  more  comprehensive  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  the  text 
of  the  bill  in  the  record  of  today's  pro- 
ceedings in  its  entirety. 

H.R.  6045 
A  bin  to  provide  special  temporary  rules  for 
taxing  the  Income  of  life  Insurance  compa- 
nies 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part E  of  part  I  of  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ( 'the 
Code")  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  section  817  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tions: 

-8EC  81«.  SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  RULES. 

"(a)  Appucable  Pehiod.— This  section  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1981.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984. 

"(b)  MODIPin)  COINStJHAWCE.— 

"(IXA)  Section  820  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subpart  B,  if,  for  the 
taxable  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies, section  820  applied  In  respect  of  a  re- 
insured insurance  or  annuity  policy  then  (as 
of  the  beginning  of  such  first  taxable  year) 
the  reserve  on  the  policy  reinsured  shall  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  reserves  of  the  rein- 
sured and  not  of  the  reinsurer  and  the 
assets  In  relation  to  such  reserve  shall  be 
treated  as  owned  by  the  reinsured  and  not 
the  reinsurer. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subpart  C,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  in  respect  of  in- 
surance or  annuity  policies  covered  by  modi- 
fled  coinsurance  contracts  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  taxable  year  to  which  this 
section  applies  so  long  as  such  coverage  with 
respect  to  such  policies  remains  In  effect, 
except  that  if  reinsurance  of  some  portion 
of  Insurance  or  annuity  policies  under  a 
modified  coinsurance  contract  is  terminat- 
ed, then  the  reserves  with  respect  to  such 
portion,  tuid  the  assets  In  relation  to  such 
reserves,  shall  be  treated  as  reserves  and 
assets  of  the  reinsured  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  taxable  year  in  which  such  reinsurance 
is  terminated. 

"(2)  Section  805(e)  shall  be  read  as  not  in- 
cluding interest  payable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  by  a  rein- 
sured to  a  reinsurer  in  connection  with  a  co- 
insurance contract  (other  than  interest  on 
account  of  delay  in  making  periodic  settle- 
ments of  Income  and  expense  items  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract).  This  paragraph 
shall  apply:  for  purposes  of  subpart  B,  to  co- 
insurance contracts  in  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph;  and,  for 
purposes  of  subpart  C,  to  coinsurance  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

"(c)  LiitrrATiON  ON  Certain  Deddctions.- 
Subsection  (f)  of  section  809  (relating  to 
limitation  on  certain  deductions)  shall  be 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Limit  ATioN  on  Certain  Deduc- 
tions.— 

"  '(1)  In  General.— The  amount  of  the  de- 
ductions under  paragraphs  (3),  (5)  and  (6)  of 
subsection  (d)  shall  not  exceed  the  greater 

of: 

"  "(A)  $1,000,000  plus  the  amount  (If  any) 
by  which  the  gain  from  operations  for  the 
taxable  year,  computed  without  regard  to 
such  deductions,  exceeds  the  taxable  invest- 
ment Income  for  the  taxable  year;  or 
"  '(B)  the  sum  of— 

"  '(1)  the  portion  of  the  deduction  for  divi- 
dends to  policyholders  (determined  under 
section  811  (B))  that  is  attributable  to  con- 
tracts referred  in  section  805(d)  (relating  to 
pension  plan  reserves);  and 

"  '(11)  so  much  of  the  base  amount  as  does 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  plus,  in  the  case  of  a 
mutual  life  Insurance  company,  80  percent 
of  the  excess  of  the  base  amount  over 
$1,000,000,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  stock  life  in- 
surance company,  87  Vt  percent  of  the  excess 
of  the  base  amount  over  $1,000,000. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BKU),  the 
base  amount  is  the  amount  by  which  the  de- 
ductions under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of 
subsection  (d)  exceeds  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B)(i). 

"  '(2)  Appucation  of  Limitation.— The 
llmiUtion  provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  first  to  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
under  subsection  (d)(3),  then  to  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  under  subsection  (d)(5), 
and  finally  to  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
under  subsection  (dK6).' 

"(d)  Elimination  of  Technical  Defect  in 
Determining  Adjusted  Life  Insurance  Re- 
serves, Etc.— 

"(1)  Computation  of  adjusted  life  Insur- 
ance reserves— paragraph  (1)  of  section 
805(c)  (relating  to  definition  of  adjxisted  life 
Insurance  reserves)  shall  be  read  as  follows: 
"'(1)  Adjusted  life  insurance  reserves 
DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'adjusted  life  Insurance  reserves' 
means— 

"(A)  the  means  of  the  life  Insurance  re- 
serves (as  defined  In  section  801(b)),  other 
than  pension  plan  reserves,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"  (B)  0.9  raised  to  the  power  of  n  where  n 
is  the  number  (positive  or  negative)  deter- 
mined by  subtracting— 

"  '(1)  100  times  the  average  rate  of  interest 
assumed  by  the  taxpayer  in  calculating  such 
reserves,  from 

"  (11)  100  times  the  adjusted  reserves  rate." 
"(2)    Definition    of    adjusted    reserves 
rate.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  805(b)  (re- 
lating  to   definition    of   adjusted   reserves 
rate)  shall  be  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Adjusted  reserves  rate.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  adjusted  reserves  rate 
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for  any  taxable  year  Is  the  lowest  of  the  av- 
erage earnings  rate,  the  current  earnings 
rate,  of  0.095.' 

"(e)  Consolidated  Returns.— Subsection 
(f )  of  section  818  shall  be  read  as  follows: 

"  "(f)  Consolidated  Return  Computa- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  part,  in  the 
case  of  a  life  insurance  company  filing  or  re- 
quired to  file  a  consolidated  return  under 
section  1501  for  a  taxable  year— 

"(1)  The  compuUtions  of  the  policyhold- 
ers' share  of  investment  yield  uiHler  sub- 
parts B  and  C  (including  all  determinations 
and  computations  incident  thereto)  shall  be 
made  as  if  such  company  were  not  filing  a 
consolidated  return. 

•'  '(2)  The  amount  of  consolidated  life  in- 
surance company  taxable  Income  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  802(b) 
shall  be  determined  by  taking  into  account 
the  amount  determined  under  such  para- 
graphs as  the  separate  life  insurance  compa- 
ny taxable  income  (including  a  case  where 
deductions  exceed  income)  of  each  life  in- 
surance company  that  U  a  member  of  the 
group.  For  such  purpose,  the  determination 
of  a  company's  taxable  investment  income 
and  gain  or  loss  from  operations  (after  ap- 
plying the  limitation  provided  by  section 
809(f))  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
taxable  investment  income  or  gain  or  loss 
from  operations  of  any  other  company. 

"  '(3)  If  there  is  a  consolidated  net  capital 
gain,  then  the  partial  tax  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 802(a)(2)(A)  shall  be  on  the  consolidat- 
ed life  insurance  company  taxable  income 
reduced  (but  not  below  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  determined  under  section 
802(b)(3))  by  the  amount  of  such  consolidat- 
ed net  capital  gain.' 

"81SA.  certain  flexible  AMOUNTS:  CONSOLIDAT- 
ed returns 

"(8)  Amounts  Before  1982.— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning 
before  January  1,  1982.  if  a  life  Insurance 
company  treated  amounts  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  as  amounts  which  were  not  divi- 
dends to  policyholders  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  811  of  the  Code)  and  as  amounts 
not  described  in  section  809(c)(1)  (relating 
to  premiums),  such  treatment  shall  not  be 
disturbed. 

"(2)  The  amounts  to  wthich  paragraph  ( 1 1 
appues  are— 

"(A)  amounts  in  the  nature  of  interest  ac- 
crued for  the  Uxable  year  on  insurance  or 
annuity  contracts  pursuant  to  (1)  an  interest 
rate  guaranteed  or  fixed  before  the  period 
l)eg'iis,  or  (11)  any  other  method  (fixed 
before  the  period  begins)  the  terms  of 
which  during  the  period  are  beyond  the  con- 
tro  and  are  independent  of  the  experience 
of  ihe  company,  whether  or  not  the  interest 
raie  or  other  method  was  guaranteed  or 
fixed  for  any  specified  period  of  time,  and 

"(B)  any  difference  between  the  amount 
of  premiums  received  or  mortality  charges 
made  under  rates  fixed  in  advance  of  the 
premium  or  mortality  charge  due  date  and 
the  maximum  premium  or  mortality  charge 
which  could  be  charged  under  the  terms  of 
the  insurance  or  annuity  contract. 

"(b)  Amounts  After  1982.— In  applying 
this  part  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981,  no  inference  shall 
be  drawn  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  CoNsouDATED  RETURNS.— In  the  case 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January 
1,  1982,  if  a  life  insurance  company  filed  a 
consolidated  return  under  section  1501  then 
any  treatment  of  items  in  such  return  in  a 
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manner  consistent  with  the   principles  of 
section  816(e)  shall  not  disturbed." 
SEC  Z.  OTHER  RULES. 

(a)  CoiHSURAWC*  Contracts.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  820  of  the 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following:  "The  determination  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1. 
1982,  as  to  whether  a  contract  Is  a  coinsur- 
ance contract  that  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
solely  by  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  820  of  the 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  For  taxable  years 
beginning  before  January  1.  1982.  the  rules 
with  respect  to  coinsurance  contracts  shall 
be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions prescrll)€d  by  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part  as  in  effect  on  December 
31.  1981. "• 


FARM  CRISIS  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINKESOTA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1982 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  storm  clouds  of  a  deepening  farm 
crisis  gather  over  countryside  America. 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
story  in  Sunday's  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  regarding  the  disastrous 
economic  condition  of  rural  America. 

The  article  clearly  describes  the 
fiscal  crisis  our  Nation's  farmers  are 
experiencing  today.  In  my  home  State 
of  Minnesota.  State  PmHA  officials  re- 
corded delinquencies  at  the  end  of 
February  on  7,885  of  the  16.068  loans 
it  has  made  to  about  11.000  farmers. 
That  is  a  delinquency  rate  of  49  per- 
cent. 

The  administration's  response  to  the 
current  rural  crisis  has  been  inad- 
equate. I  recently  introduced  H.R. 
5711,  legislation  which,  during  the  1- 
year  period  following  enactment,  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  the  deferral  of  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on,  and  forgo 
the  foreclosure  of.  outstanding  loans 
made  under  laws  administered  by  the 
PmHA  to  farmers  who  are  experienc- 
ing temporary  economic  hardships. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  prevent  rural  America  from  experi- 
encing another  depression  and  cospon- 
sor  H.R.  5711. 

XJ£.  Pakmxrs  Said  to  Paci  Worst  Year 

Since  1930's 

(By  Gregory  Jaynes) 

Columbia,  Mo.— In  barnyard  argot  or  the 
drier  language  of  the  economist,  the  talk 
from  the  Middle  West,  the  High  Plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  this  spring  is  that  the 
American  farmer  has  not  faced  such  a 
make-or-break  year  In  nearly  half  a  century. 

On  many  an  agrarian  tongue  is  the  word 
"depression." 

Farm  sales,  the  liquidation  of  assets  to 
pay  off  debts  or  merely  keep  credit  pay- 
ments current,   are  being   held   in   record 
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numbers,  and  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures 
have  soared. 

"Por  everyone  being  foreclosed,  there 
probably  are  10  who  are  on  the  brink  and 
ought  to  be— not  in  a  moral  sense  but  in  a 
balance  sheet  sense  at  present  prices, '  said 
Harold  Breimyer.  a  University  of  Missouri 
agricultural  economist.  "There  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  gambling  that  conditions 
will  improve.  There  are  literally  thousands 
who  cannot  survive  another  low-income 
year." 

In  Denver,  John  Stencel.  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Farmers'  Union,  said. 
"Production  Credit  Associations,  co-ops.  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  those  people  tell  me 
that  by  this  fall  half  of  their  borrowers 
could  be  in  trouble.  I  always  ask  them  what 
they  mean  by  trouble,  and  they  say.  Well, 
half  of  our  borrowers  might  not  be  &ble  to 
continue.'" 

highest  delikquency  rati 

In  Knoxville.  Iowa,  Richard  Hixson.  vice 
president  of  the  Iowa  State  Bank  and  an 
auctioneer  at  farm  sales,  said:  "I  booked 
four  sales  last  night  on  the  phone  and  listed 
two  more  today.  I'd  say  that's  five  times  as 
many  as  I  was  handling  a  year  ago." 

The  national  rate  of  delinquency  on  pay- 
ments on  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Is  now  at  58  percent,  the  high- 
est in  memory.  "I've  never  met  a  farmer 
who  hadn't  Just  had  a  bad  year, "  said  Stan- 
ley Weston,  director  of  information  at  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  commenting 
on  how  farmers  love  to  complain.  "But  I've 
been  in  this  business  for  25  years  and  what 
I'm  picking  up  now  is  really  scary." 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  the  country's  2.4  million 
farmers  were  $194.5  billion  in  debt  on  Jan. 
1.  That  is  more  than  double  the  debt  of 
1975.  In  the  same  period,  farm  expenses 
have  risen  from  $75.9  billion  in  1975  to 
$141.5  billion  In  1981.  Net  farm  income  in 
1975.  pumped  up  by  Soviet  grain  purchases, 
stood  at  $24.5  billion.  Last  year,  It  was  $22.9 
billion. 

In  short,  costs  are  up  and  Income  is  down. 
Prices  paid  for  crops,  for  Instance,  have 
risen  34  percent  since  1977,  but  fuel  prices 
have  risen  113  percent.  The  farmer  has  re- 
sponded by  borrowing  more,  buying  more 
and  raising  more— the  nation  produces 
roughly  60  percent  more  tood  than  It  con- 
sumes. 

In  the  process,  the  farmer  has  created  a 
vast  surplus  in  a  time  when  domestic  and 
International  demand  has  weakened.  Into 
1981.  the  American  agricultural  sector  was 
still  taking  advantage  of  increasing  land 
values  to  secure  more  credit  to  underwrite 
more  expansion,  or  merely  to  stay  afloat, 
and  all  the  while,  interest  rates  were  climb- 
ing. 

"If  you  take  1980  and  1981. "  said  a  top  of- 
ficial In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
a  Dem(x:rat  who  declined  to  be  Identified, 
"it's  the  first  time  since  1933  and  1934  you 
had  back-to-back  years  In  which  the  cost  of 
producing  on  the  farm  was  more  than  what 
the  farmer  got  for  growing  it." 

He  said  that  in  comparing  crop  prices  and 
growing  costs  per  bushel.  "You're  talking 
about  $2.75  for  com  and  $4.25  to  $4.76  to 
produce  it." 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "one  thing  that  has 
sustained  this  is  they  could  hock  their  land, 
but  now  the  price  of  farm  land  is  softening. 
Now  the  banks  and  the  farm  credit  system 
are  saying,  'You  used  up  all  your  credit  and 
we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  provide  financ- 
ing.' " 
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EITHER  BORROW  OF  rOU)  UP 

"With  interest  rates  what  they  are  now," 
he  concluded,  "people  who  don't  farm  might 
can  postpone  borrowing,  but  the  farmer  has 
to  go  to  that  well  every  spring  to  borrow  for 
fuel  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  into 
making  a  crop.  Either  that  or  fold  up." 

In  the  four  months  from  Oct.  1.  1981.  the 
date  when  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal 
year  begins,  to  Jan.  31  of  this  year,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  had  871  "vol- 
untary liquidations,"  meaning  the  farmers 
sold  out  to  satisfy  debts,  and  the  Govern- 
ment agency  foreclosed  on  421  fafms.  In  all 
of  1980.  the  Government  agency  had  127 
voluntary  liquidations,  and  133  foreclosures. 

"I  have  noticed  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  farmers  who  come  in  and  see 
me,"  said  Pred  Dannov,  an  attorney  here  in 
Columbia  who  represents  farmers  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  He  said  the  number  was 
up  50  percent  over  this  time  last  year,  de- 
clining to  give  his  specific  caseload.  ""The 
ones  I  see  are  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,"  said 
Mr.  Dannov.  "Most  of  it  is  a  simple  matter 
of  bail  out. " 

When  a  bankruptcy  is  completed  in  Mis- 
souri, a  farming  couple  is  entitled  to  keep 
$15,000  worth  of  real  estate,  household  fur- 
nishings not  exceeding  a  value  of  $200  per 
item,  clothing,  a  motor  vehicle  for  the  two 
of  them  that  may  not  have  a  value  of  more 
than  $2,400,  and  $750  worth  of  tools. 

Joe  W.  Scalloms.  the  president  of  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  In  Co- 
lumbia, said  bankruptcies  were  not  all  that 
numerous  lately,  but  added.  "Up  from 
almost  nothing  to  noticeable  is  up.  I'd  be 
lying  if  I  didn't  say  that."  Taking  an  opti- 
mistic view,  Mr.  Scalloms  said  soaring 
money  costs  and  low  commodity  prices  were 
likely  to  weed  out  the  inefficient  farmers. 

NOT  MUCH  INCENTIVE  TO  FARM 

"The  only  people  farming  now  want  to 
farm,"  he  said.  "They  love  to  farm.  There's 
not  much  economic  incentive  in  it  any- 
more." 

Dr.  Breimyer,  the  agricultural  economist, 
said  that  if  he  ""were  to  guess  I'd  say  that  a 
fourth  of  all  the  farmers  are  in  trouble,  are 
on  a  fairly  thin  edge  financially." 

"There  is  a  further  element,"  he  contin- 
ued. "About  half  of  all  farmers  now  have 
substantial  off-farm  Income,  full-  or  part- 
time  Jobs,  or  the  wife  has  a  Job,  and  the  in- 
dustrial recession  is  costing  quite  a  few  of 
those  Jobs.  But  the  most  excruciating 
human  aspect  is  that  farmers  being  forced 
off  their  land  will  have  a  difficult  time  get- 
ting an  off-farm  Job.  Tm  a  veteran  of  the 
Depression  of  the  30'8.  and  the  signals,  the 
marks,  the  similar  traits  and  characteristics 
are  distressing." 

"I  was  out  in  the  countryside  last  week 
with  some  of  my  members."  said  Mr.  Stencel 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union, 
"and  I  haven't  heard  any  scarier  talk  In  the 
12  years  I've  been  president.  They're  talking 
about  a  full-blown  depression.  They're  talk- 
ing about  trying  to  find  a  Job  in  town,  while 
many  of  our  small  businesses  are  laying  off 
people  now.  The  snowball  effect  in  our 
small  communities  is  already  davastating, 
and  they're  talking  about  it  getting  worse  in 
the  faU. " 

SOME  loans  being  EXTENDED 

By  the  fall,  the  Reagan  Administration 
says,  the  economic  picture  will  be  brighter, 
not  darker.  Although  the  most  financially 
fragile  farmers  are  being  foreclosed  or  asked 
to  liquidate,  according  to  Federal  authori- 
ties. Government   lending   institutions  are 
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continuing  to  extend  old  loans  and  to  make 
new  loans  to  enable  farmers  to  make  a  crop. 
Loans  for  expansion  or  more  equipment  are 
rare,  however. 

In  North  DakoU,  where  the  Farmers 
Union  is  Just  completing  a  statewide  credit 
survey,  Stanley  Moore,  the  organization's 
president,  said  that  it  was  "our  Judgment 
based  on  these  surveys  that  all  the  credit 
agencies  are  trying  to  extend  the  best  finan- 
cial support  they  can  to  the  farmers,  al- 
though there  will  be  some  pressure  on  the 
part  of  these  agencies  to  urge  farmers  to  liq- 
uidate and  get  out." 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  because  the  planting 
season  in  North  Dakota  came  later  than  in 
the  Com  Belt,  there  was  a  "time  lag "  in 
analyzing  credit  requirements  and  the  situa- 
tion was  not  yet  clear  there. 

But  Richard  Hixon.  the  vice  president  of 
the  Iowa  SUte  Bank,  said  the  picture  was 
already  clear  and  clearly  grim.  "In  The  Des 
Moines  Register  last  Sunday  there  were  31 
farm  sales."  he  said.  "Normally  when  we  get 
into  this  time  of  year  the  farm  sales  are 
over.  We  figure  March  15  is  it,  because 
anyone  continuing  on  after  that  already  has 
their  machinery  purchased  by  that  time. 
We  start  sowing  oats  the  last  of  March,  com 
the  20th  of  April." 

""JUST  UKE  IT  WAS  BEFORE"' 

"'One  year  ago  last  September  I  sold  a 
farm  at  auction  across  the  road,"  Mr. 
Hixson  continued.  "It  brought  $1,600  an 
acre.  And  here  the  other  day  a  160-acre 
farm  brought  $700  an  acre,  one  year  later. 
The  older  people  coming  into  the  bank,  the 
ones  who  went  through  the  last  depression, 
they  say  it's  Just  like  it  was  before,  only  on  a 
much,  much  larger  scale." 

Por  their  part,  farmers  want  to  see  com- 
modity prices  rise  and  Interest  rates  sink. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  like 
to  see  an  expanded  Intematlonal  market  for 
American  agricultural  products,  and  a  di- 
minished domestic  production. 

Interest  rates,  which  have  shored  the 
value  of  the  dollar  abroad,  making  Ameri- 
can products  more  expensive  for  foreign 
consumers,  have  not  helped  the  Govern- 
ment market  the  agricultural  surplus,  and 
raising  price  supports  to  help  the  farmer 
would  only  insure  that  commodities  sold 
overseas  would  be  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Too.  with  raised  price 
supports,  food  prices  for  American  consum- 
ers would  rise  proportionately. 

"It's  going  to  be  traumatic  on  down  the 
road."  said  Terry  Barr.  acting  chairman  of 
the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  of 
the  Agriculture  Department.  "Rising  food 
prices  are  going  to  upset  the  consumers 
more  than  declining  farm  prices.  Any  Ad- 
ministration is  going  to  be  more  interested 
In  cheap  food  prices  than  prosperous  farm- 
ers. The  consumer  as  a  body  Is  a  larger  po- 
litical force." 

Dr.  Barr  said  more  International  markets 
for  American  goods,  and  agricultural  short- 
ages elsewhere  In  the  world,  would  bail  out 
the  nation's  farmers  this  year,  but  at  some 
point  Americans,  who  spend  far  less  of  their 
incomes  on  food  than  people  in  other  na- 
tions, would  have  to  become  accustomed  to 
more  realistic  prices. 

"You've  got  to  keep  your  farm  sector 
viable  and  yet  not  create  tremendous  unrest 
in  your  consumer  state,"  said  Dr.  Barr. 
""Right  now  it's  an  untenable  situation. 
We've  arrived  at  that  spot  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place  and  some  basic  decisions 
have  to  be  made.  Something  has  to  give." 
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"Vin  PRODUCE  TOO  MUCH  FOOD" 

If  Marty  Strange  had  his  way.  the  United 
States  simply  would  produce  little  more 
than  it  consumes.  The  head  of  a  small 
farmer  advocacy  group,  the  Center  for 
Rural  Affairs  in  Walthlll,  Neb.,  Mr.  Strange 
says.  ""We  produce  too  much  food  In  this 
country."  He  has  three  actions  in  mind: 

"One,  hone  credit  programs  to  new  public 
purpose,  not  Just  to  finance  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  agriculture.  Pay  attention  to  social 
and  production  values,  efficiency,  economic 
opportunity.  Secondly,  protect  the  Incomes 
of  farmers  but  only  within  a  range  of  effi- 
ciency. In  other  words,  don"t  protect  the  in- 
comes of  very  large  farms.  If  they  want  to 
grow,  let  them,  but  don't  protect  their  risk." 

"And  third,"  he  said,  "control  supply. 
Stop  producing  for  the  export  market, 
which  is  speculative,  and  target  our  produc- 
tion goals  within  the  capacity  of  our  re- 
sources. Right  now  we  produce  too  much, 
exhausting  our  soil  and  water  resources." 

Federal  bureaucrats,  however,  discount 
Mr.  Strange's  theories  as  too  simplistic  and 
say  he  hat  failed  to  take  Into  Eux;ount  that, 
among  other  things,  the  country's  1981  agri- 
cultural trade  surplus  of  roughly  $27  billion 
offset  almost  half  of  the  country's  petrole- 
um trade  deficit. 

In  the  event  the  matter  is  taken  up  with  a 
farmer,  theories  go  out  the  window  anyway. 
"You  can't  farm  $l.SOO-an-acre  land."  said 
Bandy  Jacobs,  who  raises  cattle,  com  and 
soybeans  outside  Columbia.  ""It'll  take  you 
all  you  can  produce  Just  to  pay  the  inter- 
est." 

"The  farmer  always  thinks  It'll  be  better 
around  the  curve,"  Mr.  Jacobs  added.  '"He'll 
lose  $5,000  on  this  one,  turn  around  and  buy 
another  and  say  he'll  make  It  back  the  next 
time.  The  farmer  Is  the  only  man  that'll  sell 
something  and  say  what'Il  you  give  me  for  it 
and  buy  something  and  say  how  much  you 
gonna  charge  me?"  • 
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with  defeat  in  the  U.S.  House  and  faces  a 
close  battle  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  To  shore  up 
our  intelligence  sources  in  this  volatile  area 
of  the  world,  our  military  has  placed 
AW  ACS  on  patrol  in  Egypt  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Libyan  and  Sudanese  activity. 

Twice  during  his  administration,  the 
President  has  called  on  the  public  at  large 
to  contact  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Congress  and  urge  support  for  his  pro- 
grams and  plans. 

And.  twice  this  has  worked  effectively. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  our  stand  that  we 
feel  the  President  would  serve  this  nation 
well,  and  help  implement  his  plans  for 
change.  If  he  would  plan  a  regular  monthly 
report  to  the  nation. 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  to  support  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  financial  stability  to  this 
nation.  And,  we  believe,  millions  of  doubters 
will  join  the  movement  If  they  see  the  facts 
clearly  demonstrated. 

We  hope  the  President  will  consider  such 
a  proposal  and  use  his  skills  as  a  communi- 
cator to  help  lead  us  into  seeing  the  predica- 
ments we  face  as  he  sees  them. 

No  one  has  more  access  to  better  focus  on 
the  nation  and  world  today  than  does  he. 
Take  this  knowledge  and  couple  It  with  his 
God-given  talent  for  imparting  confidence 
and  information  to  others,  and  we  think  he 
offers  us  a  potential  monthly  television 
event  that  would  far  outstrip  all  others.* 


A  REPORT  EACH  MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Marlboro  Field  and  Herald,  a  family- 
owned  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  has  made  spe- 
cial effort  to  keep  its  readers  in  touch 
with  issues  on  a  national  level.  The 
editor,  my  friend  Bill  Kinney,  recently 
wrote  an  editorial  calling  for  a  month- 
ly report  by  the  President.  I  submit 
this  editorial  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues. 

A  Report  Each  Month 

Last  month  we  editorialized  on  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  great  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  the  American  people. 

We  commented  that  he  was  unusually 
gifted  In  this  respect  and  we  hoped  he 
would  continue  to  appear  before  the  nation 
via  prime  time  television  to  Identify  and  am- 
plify the  concerns  of  this  nation. 

Since  our  editorial  appeared,  a  great  deal 
has  transpired  in  the  world. 

President  Anwar  Sadat  has  been  executed, 
leaving  a  great  void  In  the  Middle  East  and 
removing  one  of  our  staunchest  defenders 
from  the  world  scene.  The  possible  sale  of 
AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  met 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  moment  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  of  an- 
other serious  flaw  in  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty. 

If  this  so-called  treaty  comes  into 
force,  all  commercial  vessels  would  be 
subject  to  Increased  harassment  in  the 
newly  created  "economic  zones"  reach- 
ing out  200  miles  from  the  shorelines 
of  all  coastal  states. 

During  earlier  negotiating  sessions, 
the  United  States  was  not  able  to 
secure  high  seas  rules  for  vessel  tran- 
sit in  these  zones. 

Instead  of  hard,  clear  rules,  the  rela- 
tive clause  in  the  treaty  was  left  inten- 
tionally ambiguous,  opening  the  door 
for  politically  preferential  interpreta- 
tions. Thus,  while  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment may  apply  one  interpreta- 
tion, a  hostile  coastal  state— such  as 
Libya— may  subscribe  to  an  opposite 
interpretation.  Such  ambiguity  will 
swiftly  contribute  to  the  erosion  of  the 
high  seas  freedoms  of  navigation  and 
overflight. 

And  what  has  the  United  States 
traded  for  this  mess  of  uncertainty 
and  erosion  of  high  seas  freedoms?  We 
have  only  handed  over  two-thirds  of 
the  Earth  and  its  living  and  mineral 
resources  to  the  exclusive  control  of 
radical  Third  World  states  and  the 
Soviet  Bloc. 
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In  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind  of 
horse-swapping  could  easily  get  a  man 
hanged.* 


WISCONSIN  COMPANY  RECEIVES 
PRESIDENTIAL  AWARD 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IW  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  dec- 
ades, our  Nation  has  been  an  advocate 
and  practitioner  of  free  trade.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  few  of  our  corporations 
and  small  businesses  take  advtmtage  of 
the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
export  sector.  For  example.  In  1980. 
the  top  50  U.S.  exporters  sold  $57  bil- 
lion to  foreign  purchasers.  These  50 
corporations  accounted,  by  them- 
selves, for  more  than  one-quarter  of 
all  of  America's  merchandise  exports 
in  1980. 

More  companies  must  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  presented  by 
the  worldwide  marketplace.  We  want 
to  get  our  people  back  to  work  and 
want  to  see  an  early  end  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  slowdown.  But  in 
order  to  resume  full  production,  our 
industries  must  have  outlets  for  their 
products.  Markets  do  exist  throughout 
the  world  and  our  businessmen  need 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  available  In  the  export  field. 
It  Is  in  their  own  self-interest,  it  is  in 
the  Interest  of  their  individual  firms, 
and  it  is  in  the  overall  interests  of 
America  that  they  become  more  ac- 
tively competitive  in  the  international 
msu'ketplace. 

To  encourage  more  small  companies 
to  enter  into  exporting,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  offers  a  full  range 
of  specialized  services  and  assistance. 
Furthermore,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment gives  special  recognition  through 
the  Presidential  "E"  Award  to  compa- 
nies that  make  an  outstanding,  special 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  export  ex- 
pansion efforts. 

This  year,  only  some  50  such  firms 
will  be  singled  out  for  this  prestigious 
award.  I  was  therefore  especially 
pleased  to  be  asked  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  President  Reagan  and  Com- 
merce Secretary  Baldrlge,  an  "E" 
Award  to  Paper  Converting  Machine 
Co.  in  Oreen  Bay,  Wis.,  on  March  15, 
1982. 

Export  performance  in  the  paper- 
converting  machinery  equipment  in- 
dustry has  been  sluggish  over  the  last 
several  years.  In  fact,  this  Industry  has 
faced  Increasingly  stiff  foreign  compe- 
tition which  brought  the  balance  of 
trade  in  paper  Industries  machinery 
from  a  2  to  1  positive  ratio  In  1976  to  a 
negative  balance  in  1979.  Yet  Paper 
Converting  Machine  Co.  of  Green  Bay 
maintained  its  exports  at  a  level  above 
the  industry  average  during  a  period 
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when  the  imports-to-consumption 
ratio  more  than  doubled.  The  efforts 
of  that  company  to  concentrate  on  de- 
signing machinery  exportable  to  lesser 
developed  countries  is  especially  com- 
mendable. It  Is  apparent  that  the  com- 
pany has  consistently  striven  to  main- 
tain its  export  competitiveness  In  the 
face  of  Increasingly  severe  competition 
by  foreign  producers. 

This  export  record  was  noted  by  the 
President's  "E"  Award  Committee 
when  It  recommended  Paper  Convert- 
ing Machine  Co.  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's "E"  Award  for  contributions  to 
the  export  expansion  effort  of  the 
United  States.  This  award  commends 
the  performance  of  that  companyas  a 
model  for  other  Wisconsin  firms— and 
for  firms  throughout  America— to 
follow  in  combating  the  challenges  of 
the  1980's. 

President  Frederick  Baer.  his  staff, 
and  all  of  the  employees  of  Paper  Con- 
verting Machine  Co.  merit  high  praise 
for  their  achievements.  They  are  proof 
that  small  and  medium-sized  business- 
es can  compete  In  the  International 
marketplace.  I  was  pleased  to  be  Invit- 
ed to  participate  In  the  awards  cere- 
mony, and  hope  that  the  example  of 
this  firm  will  be  emulated  by  thou- 
sands more  of  our  Nation's  business- 
es.* 


PLIGHT    OF    THE    ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Jeftords,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Hoixen- 
BECK,  Mr.  BoNiOR,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Suberling,  and 
Mr.  Downey,  a  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  will  not  stand  by  and  let 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
be  decimated.  An  identical  resolution 
Is  also  being  Introduced  today  by  Sena- 
tors Leahy  and  Huddleston. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  plight  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
reached  grave  proportions.  At  a  time 
when  the  Agency's  responsibilities  for 
several  crucial  environmental  statutes 
are  just  getting  underway,  EPA's 
budget,  adjusted  for  inflation,  will  be 
slashed  by  45  percent  from  1981  fund- 
ing levels.  Despite  poll  after  poll  dem- 
onstrating the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  American  people  for  our  Na- 
tion's environmental  safety  net.  and 
the  crucial  and  sizable  responsibilities 
EPA  has  for  Implementing  these  laws, 
its  budget  has  plummeted  from  $1,352 
billion  In  1981  to  $961  million  in  1983. 
with  even  greater  funding  and  person- 
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nel  cuts  in  sight.  These  cuts,  the  sus- 
pension of  numerous  hazardous  waste 
regulations,  and  the  gutting  of  the  en- 
forcement program  at  the  Agency, 
represent  the  most  egregious  abdica- 
tion of  EPA's  responsibilities  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be  more  specific 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  EPA 
budget  cuts.  Research  and  develop- 
ment programs  at  the  Agency  have 
been  sliced  to  the  bone.  The  adminls- 
tratlons  EPA  budget  will  cut  R.  &  D. 
57  percent  below  the  1981  funding 
level,  leaving  key  monitoring  pro- 
grams, health  studies,  air  and  water 
quality  testing,  and  research  Into  toxic 
chemicals  severely  crippled.  State 
grants  for  technical  assistance  to  these 
programs  will  dwindle  to  31  percent  of 
their  previous  levels,  despite  proposals 
to  hand  Increasing  responsibilities 
back  to  local  governments  for  these 
programs. 

EPA  Is  giving  every  Indication  of 
rapid  back-peddling  on  efforts  to  bring 
hazardous  wastes  under  control.  Re- 
ferrals to  the  Justice  Department  for 
violations  under  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  have  fallen 
off  sharply,  and  not  a  single  case  on 
the  superfund  priority  list  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Justice  for  litigation  since 
this  administration  took  office.  This 
has  brought  a  series  of  resignations 
and  requests  for  transfers  from  Justice 
Department  lawyers  who  have  strenu- 
ously protested  EPA's  lack  of  enforce- 
ment action. 

Funds  for  Identifying  other  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  dumps  and 
permitting  operating  facilities  have 
been  slashed  from  $115  million  in  1981 
to  $75  million  In  1983.  The  115  sites 
listed  as  superfund  candidates  due  to 
the  Imminent  contamination  and  ex- 
plosion threats  many  of  them  pose  are 
not  being  cleaned  up  In  a  timely 
manner,  although  the  fund  will  have 
accumulated  $352  million  In  unspent 
funds  by  the  end  of  next  year.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envlrorunental  Pro- 
tection Agency  seems  content  with  a 
voluntary  compliance  program  which  I 
believe  Is  extremely  optimistic  and  will 
not  get  these  sites  cleaned  up. 

Programs  to  protect  water  quality 
and  protect  the  public  against  the 
55,000  toxic  chemicals  currently  In 
commerce  have  fared  similarly.  A 
group  of  environmental  organizations 
released  a  report  yesterday  entitled 
"Indictment:  The  Case  Against  the 
Reagan  Environmental  Program" 
which  details  this  administration's  en- 
vironmental record.  I  recommend  that 
you  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the  dis- 
heartening conclusions  contained  in 
this  document. 

These  actions,  if  left  unchecked,  will 
take  years  to  repair.  The  research  data 
base  will  be  lost,  new  Love  Canals  will 
continue  to  be  created,  and  the  morale 
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of  the  employees  at  EPA  will  continue 
to  fall.  It  is  Important  that  the  mes- 
sage contained  In  this  resolution  be 
conveyed  to  the  employees  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the 
American  public,  and  Industrial  pollut- 
ers, that  this  agency  will  resume  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  our  Nation's  envl- 
rorunental protection  laws. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
us  to  express  our  strong  intention  to 
prevent  the  abrogation  of  our  environ- 
mental legislation  through  misuse  of 
the  budget  process.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  receive  an 
adequate  budget  In  order  to  carry  out 
Its  responsibilities  for  protecting 
human  health  and  the  environment. 
The  resolution  also  requests  that  the 
President  submit  a  new  budget  for  the 
Agency  reflecting  these  principles, 
and.  I  believe,  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  American  people.  We  cannot 
afford  to  rob  the  future  In  this  way.  If 
left  unchecked,  this  is  what  these 
policy  changes  and  budget  cuts  will  do. 
House  Resolution  on  EPA  Burcrr 

Whereas  protection  of  the  environment 
has  always  been  a  bipartisan  concern;  and 

Whereas  reductions  in  the  resources  of 
the  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency  have 
already  hindered  and  threaten  to  cripple 
implementation  of  statutory  requirements 
to  control  pollution,  enforcement  of  existing 
standards,  and  the  maintenance  of  critically 
important  research  on  environmental 
health  and  safety  standards;  and 

Whereas  Congress,  in  a  strong  bipartisan 
manner,  has  mandated  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  undertake  in- 
creased responsibilities  in  protecting  the  en- 
vironment, safety,  and  health  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  under  the  follow- 
ing laws: 

( 1 )  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(2)  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

(3)  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act, 

(4)  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act, 

(5)  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1976. 

(6)  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 

(7)  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 

(8)  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  and 

(9)  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that— 

(1)  an  effective  Federal  environmental 
program  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  in  order  to  protect  our  environment 
and  to  meet  expanded  responsibilities  man- 
dated by  law,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  be  appropriated  increased 
funds,  and 

(3)  the  President  should  submit  a  new 
budget  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1983  reflecting  these 
principles.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOTRE  DAME  HONORS  MSGR. 
ANTHONY  GOMES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts bestowed  Its  most  valued  honor 
on  a  man  who  has  faithfully  and  ener- 
getically served  the  community  and 
the  university  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  Anthony 
Gomes,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  Parish,  was  named  "Notre 
Dame  Man  of  the  Year"— a  tribute  re- 
served for  a  graduate  who  has  exem- 
plified the  heritage,  tradition,  spirit, 
and  special  qualities  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Monsignor  Gomes'  attachment  to 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has 
been  aptly  described  as  a  unique  bond 
that  has  stretched  Into  a  half-century 
of  unremitting  loyalty. 

It  is  an  attachment  that  began  while 
he  was  a  youth  In  Taunton,  grew 
during  his  undergraduate  days  at  the 
university  when  he  earned  varsity 
baseball  letters,  and  matured  In  the 
subsequent  40-odd  years. 

To  receive  this  honor  Is  Indeed  fit- 
ting for  Monsignor  Gomes,  who  in 
June  will  celebrate  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  ordination.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  given  generously  of  his  time  to 
his  parishioners,  to  his  community, 
and  to  his  university. 

He  has  carried  with  him  the  spirit  of 
Notre  Dame  in  each  activity  he  par- 
ticipates—as diocesan  director  of  the 
annual  Catholic  Charities  Appeal  or  as 
fan  of  the  Fighting  Irish  football 
team.* 


UNEVEN  TREATMENT  OP 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  XLLINOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act— Congressional  Record,  S2358- 
60,  March  18,  1982— the  Issue  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Intelligence  activity 
surfaced  again.  Senator  Alan  Crans- 
ton restated  his  position  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  appointment  of  Thomas 
Pauken  as  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  necessitated  separating  the 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  because 
Mr.  Pauken  had  served  his  country  in 
Vietnam  as  an  Army  Intelligence  offi- 
cer. 

In  the  course  of  his  March  18,  1982 
Senate  speech  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
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New  York  Times  on  December  9,  1981, 
Senator  Cranston  criticized  Mr. 
Donald  Thorson,  an  official  of  the 
ACTION  Agency.  Mr.  Thorson  an- 
swered Senator  Cranston's  remarks  In 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on  De- 
cember 21.  1981.  However,  the  Times 
chose  not  to  publish  Mr.  Thorson's 
reply. 

In  the  Interest  of  fairness  I  am  sub- 
mitting Mr.  Thorson's  letter  for  the 
Congressional  Record.  He  makes 
some  Interesting  comments  on  the 
uneven  and  often  hypocritical  treat- 
ment accorded  Vietnam  veterans.  As  a 
Vietnam  veteran  myself.  I  am  appalled 
by  the  double  standard  applied  to 
those  of  us  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  follows: 

ACTION. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  21,  1981. 
Max  Framkel, 
Editor,  New  York  Times, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Editor:  Senator  Alan  Cranston  sent 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  (Dec.  16)  ac- 
cusing me.  as  an  ACTION  official,  of  "being 
willing  to  jeopardize  a  policy  intended  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  safety  of  its  volunteers."  Some  back- 
ground information  should  put  Senator 
Cranston's  charges  in  perspective. 

Senator  Cranston  led  the  opposition  to 
Tom  Pauken's  nomination  as  Director  of 
ACTION  earlier  this  year  on  the  grounds 
that  his  military  service  in  Vietnam  (Mr. 
Pauken  was  assigned  to  army  intelligence) 
disqualified  him  for  the  position.  The  Sena- 
tor argued  that  since  the  Peace  Corps  was 
part  of  ACTION  (although  autonomous) 
Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  could  be  perceived 
as  connecting  the  Peace  Corps  to  "intelli- 
gence". Senator  Cranston  claimed  that  Pau- 
ken's nomination  broke  a  20-year  tradition. 
He  Insisted  that  no  one  with  any  intelli- 
gence experience  had  ever  served  in  a  high 
position  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  that  such  a 
move  would  harm  Peace  Corps  credibility 
and  possibily  even  endanger  volunteer  Uves 
(See  Congressional  Record.  S11798). 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  did 
not  represent  a  "break  of  a  tradition"  of 
"over  20  years".  The  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  1969-1971.  Tom  Houser, 
had  served  in  army  counter-intelligence 
during  his  military  service  in  the  mid-1950s. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Houser,  a  former  army 
counter-intelligence  official,  held  the  No.  2 
position  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  middle  of 
the  Vietnam  war  when  hostility  to  Ameri- 
can policies  and  suspicion  of  American  mo- 
tives ran  rampant  in  the  Third  World. 

If  Senator  Cranston  was  truly  concerned 
about  the  "appearance  of  a  connection  with 
intelligence  activity"  why  didn't  he  oppose 
Mr.  Houser 's  nomination  in  1969?  Senator 
Cranston  stated  in  his  December  16th  letter 
that  "no  information  to  that  effect  (intelli- 
gence activity)  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Houser's 
nomination."  Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  United  States  Senator  to  examine  a 
Presidential  nominee's  record  before  giving 
his  "advice  and  consent ".  After  all.  Senator 
Cranston  obtained  a  detailed  analysis  of  Mr. 
Pauken's  military  record  in  preparation  for 
his  confirmation  hearings  earlier  this  year. 

Furthermore,  It  is  significant  that  Mr. 
Houser  was  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  itself  and  involved  in  its  day-to-day 
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opentlons.  whereas  Mr.  Pauken.  as  head  of 
ACTION,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  poli- 
cies of  an  autonomous  Peace  Corps. 

Also.  It  should  be  noted  that  Peace  Corps 
credibility  was  not  damaced.  nor  was  any 
volunteer  harmed  because  Tom  Houser  was 
Deputy  Director. 

The  question  still  remains:  Why  did  Sena- 
tor Cranston,  oppose  Mr.  Pauken  (a  Viet- 
nam veteran)  on  tntelllgnece  grounds,  but 
support  Mr.  Houser  (a  19508  veteran)  with  a 
similar  army  Intelligence  background? 
Sincerely. 

DOICALD  THORSOR, 

AstUtant  Director  for 

Legislative  AJJaxrx.m 
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THE  IMPRISONMENT  OP 
JOACHIM  DIETZBCH 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE  IBLAJfD 
IK  THI  HOUSE  or  RBPRTSrarTATIVlIS 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Joachim  Dletzsch.  a  citizen 
of  East  Germany  who  has  been  Impris- 
oned simply  because  he  expressed  a 
desire  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Dletzsch  has  been  adopted  as  a 
prisoner  of  conscience  by  the  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  Am- 
nesty International  in  the  hope  that 
international  concern  will  pressure  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  to 
repeal  this  arbitrary  and  unfair  sen- 
tence. In  March  1981.  Joachim 
Dletzsch  was  accused  on  unspecified 
grounds— possibly  a  charge  of  "imped- 
ing public  and  social  activity"— and 
sentenced  to  2  years  in  prison  for  pub- 
licly expressing  his  wish  to  emigrate 
from  East  Germany.  His  arrest  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
which  has  been  ratified  by  the  GDR. 
Article  19  of  this  Covenant  includes 
the  right  to  express  opinions  "freely 
and  publicly."  In  addition.  Mr. 
Dietzsch's  arrest  Infringes  upon  his 
right  to  freely  emigrate  as  set  forth  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  this  young  man  is  an  ap- 
palling example  of  East  Germany's 
complete  disregard  for  basic  human 
rights.  Such  disregard  should  not  and 
win  not  escape  the  notice  of  freedom 
loving  people  throughtout  the  world, 
and  I  urge  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  to  drop  all  charges  and  im- 
mediately release  Joachim  Dletzsch 
from  prison.* 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
lU  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1982 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  question,  the  Federal  judici- 
ary has  become  a  pervasive  influence 
on  our  everyday  lives.  Federal  judges 
have  told  us  where  our  children  will  go 
to  school,  superseded  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  drawn  their  own 
plans  for  redlstricting.  and  are  even  at- 
tempting to  tell  us  who  our  telephone 
company  will  be.  Yet.  this  power  is 
wielded  by  judges  who  are  appointed 
for  life  and  therefore  are  removable 
only  through  impeachment  or  volun- 
tary retirement.  At  present,  except  for 
impeachment,  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  review  the  actions  of  these  unelect- 
ed  Federal  officials. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  read  with 
particular  interest  a  resolution  recent- 
ly passed  by  the  Georgia  General  As- 
sembly. The  resolution  suggests  a 
simple,  yet  effective,  method  of  re- 
sponsible review:  The  record  of  all 
Federal  judges  be  reviewed  every  8 
years  and  that  procedures  be  estab- 
lished to  remove  those  Judges  who  are 
found  to  be  derelict  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  constitutional  duties. 

I  recommend  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly: 
A  resolution  calling  upon  the  United  SUtes 

Congress  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the 

United  States  Constitution  which  would 

require    that    the    record   of   all    federal 

judges  be  reviewed  every  eight  years:  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
Oeorpio. 

Whereas  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtea.  In  their  collective 
wisdom,  established  a  marvelous  and  unique 
form  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  government  consists  of  a  cen- 
tralized form  made  up  of  three  separate 
branches  but  with  the  ultimate  power  resid- 
ing In  the  people:  and 

Whereas  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  were  each  created  to  operate 
as  a  check  and  balance  on  the  exercise  of 
governmental  power  by  each  other:  and 

Whereas  federal  Judges  are  appointed  for 
life  and  are  therefore  removable  only 
through  Impeachment  or  voluntary  retire- 
ment: and 

Whereas  this  lystem  of  selecting  federal 
Judges  appropriately  Insulates  them  from 
the  people  and  the  government  they  serve: 
and 

Whereas  It  la  advisable  to  Improve  the 
manner  of  selecting  and  continuing  In  office 
the  federal  Judges  so  that  the  interests  of 
Justice  and  the  people  can  be  best  served: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
Oeorgla.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  to  Institute  procedures 
to  provide  that  the  record  of  all  federal 
Judges  be  reviewed  every  eight  years  and 
that    procedures    be    available    to    remove 


Judges  found  to  be  derelict  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  constitutional  duties;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  this  legislature  calls  upon 
the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  several  states 
to  adopt  similar  resolutions  and  to  forward 
such  resolutions  to  the  Congress;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Oeorgla  delegation  In  Congress: 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
also  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states.* 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  CUTS 
A  SHORTSIGHTED  PROPOSAL 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  received  from  Bonnie 
Gelle.  library  technician.  Itasca  Com- 
munity College.  Grand  Rapids.  Minn. 
Her  letter  cites  several  excellent  exam- 
ples of  how  financial  aid  affects  a  vari- 
ety of  students.  In  Its  modest,  factual, 
unemotional  statement  of  the  case  for 
continued  Federal  aid  to  education, 
this  letter  is  an  indictment  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposals  to 
make  further  cuts  in  student  financial 
aid. 

Mrs.  Gelle's  letter  follows: 

Grand  Rapids.  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Oberstar:  I  understand  that 
massive  cuts  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  In  student  financial 
aid  programs.  I  think  this  Is  a  serious  mis- 
take and  ask  that  you  do  your  utmost  to 
protect  the  education  of  American  students 
who  are  now  and  will  be  depending  on  an 
extra  hand  to  help  them  better  their  lot  and 
provide  better  citizens  for  our  country. 

As  a  supervisor  of  students  who  are  bene- 
fiting from  work-study  and  grant  programs. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  dedication  and  will- 
ingness of  these  college  students  to  work  for 
their  future.  There's  Carol,  a  divorced 
woman  with  three  young  girls,  who  without 
the  money  provided  by  Federal  Work  Study, 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  return  to 
school  but  might  be  at  home  wasting  her 
talents  and  living  on  Welfare.  There's  hope 
for  her  future  as  she  acquires  some  secretar- 
ial skills  through  the  programs  at  Itasca. 
Her  self -worth  is  enhanced  and  that  alone  is 
worth  the  money  we  provided  for  her  educa- 
tion. Her  children,  drawing  from  her  In- 
creased self-worth  and  confidence,  are  win- 
ners with  her  for  their  future  Is  dependent 
on  her  todays. 

There's  also  Susie,  newly  graduated  from 
high  school  and  pursuing  her  first  two  years 
of  education  at  Itasca.  Her  parents  can  give 
her  help  but  her  work  study  is  giving  them 
a  lift  while  giving  Susie  a  work  experience 
in  a  valuable  area  of  the  college  operation. 
As  a  Library  Aide  during  her  work  study 
time  here  the  past  two  years,  she  has  been  a 
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real  asset  and  a  student  I've  been  proud  to 
su  DC  rvisc. 

There's  also  Ted,  a  father  of  two,  whose 
wife  Is  a  nurse  and  the  major  provider  In 
their  family.  Without  some  help  from  the 
financial  aid  programs,  Ted  might  not  be 
pursuing  his  educational  goals. 

My  daughter  will  graduate  from  high 
school  this  year.  My  husband  and  I,  while 
not  comfortably  rich  on  a  combined  Income 
a  bit  over  $30,000  a  year,  will  probably  be 
able  to  put  her  through  a  four  year  program 
with  minor  sacrifices.  She  will  have  her 
chance  at  education  probably  without  finan- 
cial aid.  But  1  urge  you.  for  the  other  three 
I  named  above  and  for  millions  of  other  col- 
lege age  students,  who  are  the  future  of 
America,  to  do  your  best  to  preserve  their 
chances.  I'd  be  proud  to  know  that  my  tax 
dollars  were  going  toward  their  education 
and  their  future  rather  than  toward  some- 
one's aim  of  world  dominance. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Bonnie  Gelle, 
Library  Techniciarum 


TOBACCO  MEETING 


HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

or  SOUTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  strength  is  equadly  as 
Important  as  its  industrial  might.  To 
maintain  this  Nation  on  a  strong  eco- 
nomic basis,  we  must  have  a  compati- 
ble combination. 

As  the  representative  of  a  district 
which  provides  a  large  portion  of  our 
Nation's  tobacco  products.  I  have 
made  a  continuing  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  importance  of  our  to- 
bacco Industry  and  the  effect  of  Gov- 
ernment upon  it. 

Just  recently,  through  the  efforts  of 
a  bipartisan  coalition,  we  were  able  to 
continue  the  economic  underpinning 
of  tobacco  and  maintain  It  as  a  viable 
link  in  our  balance  of  trade.  We  know 
that  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  face  challenges 
by  nontobacco-oriented  interests  If 
some  changes  are  not  made.  That  is 
why  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's Tobacco  and  Peanuts  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  on  a  serious  quest  for 
information  through  field  hearings. 

These  hearings  are  deemed  impor- 
tant to  the  people  who  earn  their  live- 
lihoods from  tobacco.  They  are  willing 
to  participate  in  assisting  Government 
and  they  came  forth  in  great  numbers 
to  offer  recommendations.  In  that 
light,  I  offer  the  following  article 
which  was  printed  In  the  Hemingway. 
S.C,  Weekly  Observer  on  February  18. 
Tobacco  Meeting 

It  was  a  good  feeling  to  attend  the  public 
meeting  with  the  U.S.  House  Tobacco  and 
Peanut  Subcommittee. 

The  sensation  was  aroused  by  two  facts. 
First,  the  crowd  of  farmers  and  warehouse- 
men In  attendance  was  Inspiring.  Some  800 
people  crowded  into  the  auditorium  at  Flor- 
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ence-Darllngton  TEC  to  hear  the  testimony 
(many  of  them  stood  for  the  entire  momftig 
session).  If  that  doesn't  indicate  that  people 
from  this  area  are  Interested  In  maintaining 
the  tobacco  program,  what  does? 

Second,  every  person  testifying  before  the 
committee  agreed  that  the  program  must  be 
changed  In  order  to  make  It  more  viable.  A 
major  concern  was  how  to  strengthen  the 
program  so  that  anti-tobacco  Interests  won't 
have  such  an  easy  time  In  future  arguments 
against  It. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  program 
can  be  operated  without  costing  taxpayers, 
many  recommendations  were  offered  to  the 
committee.  Three  of  them  were  suggested 
repeatedly. 

First,  an  assessment  to  growers  should  be 
established.  Second,  the  price  support  for- 
mula should  be  modified.  And  third,  a  fund 
or  pool  should  be  established  in  order  to  un- 
derwrite losses  that  could  possibly  come  up 
in  the  future. 

Like  the  congressmen  on  the  committee 
told  those  In  attendance,  it  is  up  to  those  in 
the  tobacco  family  to  recommend  how  the 
program  should  be  changed.  That  is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  entire  process,  because  It 
is  those  people  involved  In  the  production 
and  sale  of  tobacco  which  know  the  pro- 
gram the  best. 

One  Important  thing  to  remember,  howev- 
er. Is  that  the  fight  does  not  end  now  that 
the  meeting  is  over.  It  is  Just  beginning. 

When  the  committee  finishes  conducting 
Its  public  meetings  in  the  five  tobacco 
states,  it  will  take  the  Information  it  has 
gathered  to  Washington.  That  is  where  the 
real  fight  will  take  place. 

It  Is  imperative  that  every  farmer,  ware- 
houseman and  buyer  stay  on  top  of  future 
tobacco  proceedings,  and  that  they  support 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  make  the  to- 
bacco program  work  beneficiaUy  for  every- 
one.* 


BUSINESS  WEEK  OPPOSES  NFL 
ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  risen  to  denounce 
the  arrogance  which  the  National 
Football  League  has  shown  in  seeking 
congressional  enactment  of  legislation 
to  effectively  exempt  the  league  from 
the  Nation's  antitrust  laws.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  this  proposed  measure 
serves  no  useful  public  purpose,  and  in 
view  of  the  record  $2  billion  television 
contract  recently  signed  by  the  league 
and  the  three  networks,  has  no  eco- 
nomic justification  whatsoever.  Its 
sole  effect  would  be  to  free  the  NFL 
from  its  present  litigation  involving  its 
refusal  to  allow  a  replacement  football 
franchise  for  the  Los  Angeles  Colise- 
um while  creating  for  it  a  special  niche 
among  American  businesses. 

Recently,  Business  Week,  a  publica- 
tion not  known  for  Its  revolutionary 
views,  joined  in  denunciation  of  the 
NFL's  attempt  to  solve  its  self-created 
antitrust  problems  through  special-in- 
terest legislation,  and  I  commend  their 
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editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  Business  Week,  Apr.  5,  1982] 
Football  Should  Compete 

In  1922  the  Supreme  Court,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  itself,  decided  that  baseball 
was  not  a  business  and  granted  it  immunity 
from  antitrust  laws.  Some  congressmen 
want  to  end  that  immunity,  but  even  while 
they  ponder  the  move,  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  has  started  a  drive  to  win  anti- 
trust Immunity  for  itself.  About  the  only 
thing  more  ridiculous  than  that  Idea  would 
be  for  Congress  to  take  it  seriously. 

Not  even  NFL  Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle, 
the  quarterback  of  football's  lobbying  effort 
in  Congress,  argues  that  football  is  not  a 
business.  In  fact,  he  positively  revels  in  the 
NFL's  $350  mlUlon  annual  gross  revenues 
and  Its  new  $1.9  billion  contract  for  TV  cov- 
erage rights  for  professional  football  games. 
But,  complains  Rozelle,  "in  professional 
sports,  literally  every  action,  every  business 
Judgment,  and  every  decision  of  a  league  is 
now  subject  to  attack  under  the  antitrust 
laws."  Rozelle  may  be  amazed  to  learn  that 
every  other  business  faces  exactly  that  same 
situation  every  day  and  that  It  is  precisely 
the  point  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Football's  drive  does  not  seem  to  be  win- 
ning much  support.  But  the  NFL  is  plan- 
ning to  add  two  new  teams,  and  talk  Is 
heard  that  they  might  wind  up  in  Tennessee 
and  Arizona  if  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  and  Judici- 
ary Committee  member  Dennis  DeConclni 
(D-Ariz.),  who,  by  no  coincidence,  represent 
those  states,  can  be  persuaded  to  shepherd 
the  bill  through  the  Senate.  They  should 
resist  the  temptation.  I^>otball  team  com- 
pete vigorously,  even  violently,  on  the  play- 
ing field,  and  the  businessmen  who  own 
them  must  accept  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace.* 


BEST  IN  THE  WEST 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1982 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
legiate basketball  fans  throughout  our 
land  can  now  sit  back  and  analyze  this 
past  season  and  dream  about  the  next 
campaign  that  will  lead  to  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex.,  site  of  the  1983  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Tour- 
nament. North  Carolina  won  the  1982 
edition  in  New  Orleans,  Georgetown 
University  stole  the  favor  and  fervor 
of  the  fans,  and  in  my  hometown  of 
Fresno,  they  are  proudly  proclaiming 
that  the  Bulldogs  of  Fresno  State  Uni- 
versity were  "the  best  in  the  West." 

Fresno  State  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Athletic  Association  stand  ready  to  re- 
ceive some  of  the  accolades  usually  re- 
served for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence or  the  Southeastern  Conference; 
they  have  a  firmly  placed  foot  in  the 
door. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  proud 
members  of  the  Red  Wave,  one  of  the 
few  fan  support  groups  that  receive 
banner  headlines  and  its  own  publlci- 
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ty.  And  as  Fresno  Bee  sports  columnist 
Bob  McCarthy  noted: 

Off  the  Georgetown  re«ult»  (Fresno  lost 
M-AO)  PSU's  buketball  program  might  now 
be  considered  the  best  In  the  West,  to  go 
along  with  Its  No.  1  fans  (Red  Wave)  and  Its 
numero  uno  coach  (Boyd  Grant).  And 
there's  always  a  demand  for  the  best. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  year's  wlrming  combination  by 
inserting  the  article  from  the  Fresno 
Bee. 

But  n«  THE  WssT 
(By  Terry  Betterton) 

Boyd  Grant  had  a  good  feeling  Tuesday 
night— with  good  reasons. 

The  Fresno  SUte  University  baslcetball 
coach  held  court  at  the  Fresno  Convention 
Center  Exhibit  Hall.  He  listed  his  reasons 
before  an  estimated  1.600  fans  at  the  PSU 
basketball  awards  dinner,  including: 

The  wlnningest  team  In  PSU  history.  27-3. 

The  wlnningest  team  in  Pacific  Coast  Ath- 
letic Association  history. 

A  third  straight  Sun  Met  Tournament 
championship. 

Only  the  second  PCAA  team  ever  to  finish 
the  season  ranlied  in  the  Top  Ten. 

A  47.1  defensive  record,  the  sixth  best  In 
history. 

Holding  30  of  30  opponenU  to  50  points  or 

The  best  basketbaU  player  in  Fresno  State 
history. 

The  last  reason  was  Rod  Higgins.  who 
stole  the  show.  The  6-foot-7  senior  from 
Harvey.  111.,  capped  a  brilliant  career  by 
being  named  the  Bulldogs  Most  Valuable 
Player  for  the  second  straight  year. 

In  fact.  Grant  noted.  It  was  a  unanimous 
vote  by  his  teammates. 

It  was  also  an  easy  choice.  He  earlier  re- 
ceived awards  as  the  teams  top  scorer  with 
a  15.1  average  and  leading  rebounder  with  a 
8.3  average.  Add  to  that  the  Dr.  Pepper 
Player  of  the  Tear  award  and  Higgins  was 
holding  a  full  house. 

If  Grant  needed  any  proof  that  Higgins 
ranks  at  the  top  of  the  Bulldog  basketball 
honor  roll,  he  need  look  no  further  than  the 
alltlme  FSU  sUtistic  charts.  Higgins  is  on 
nine  different  career  lists:  second  in  free- 
throw  percentage,  .805;  third  in  field-goal 
percentage.  .532:  fourth  in  scoring.  1.402 
points:  fifth  in  field  goals  made.  554:  sixth 
in  free  throws  made.  394:  seventh  In  assists. 
300.  and  field  goals  attempted.  1.043:  eighth 
in  rebounds.  S03:  and  ninth  in  free  throws 
attempted.  365. 

But  Higgins  shared  the  spotlight  with  sev- 
eral teammates. 

Donald  Mason  was  honored  as  the  best  de- 
fensive player  after  setting  a  school  record 
with  53  steals.  Tyrone  Bradley,  the  Junior 
guard  who  finished  the  season  with  a  flurry, 
was  named  the  most  improved  player. 

Bobby  Davis  received  the  Bulldog  Award. 
"He  started  when  I  asked,  was  a  reserve 
when  I  asked."  said  Grant.  "Maybe  Bobby  Is 
the  person  that  is  the  best  example  of  what 
we  are  as  a  team." 

Two  other  seniors  shared  the  most  Inspi- 
rational award,  reserve  seniors  Paul  Reed 
and  John  Weatherspoon.  "They  wUl  always 
be  successes,"  said  Grant.  "It  is  not  always 
the  guys  that  play  that  turn  out  the  best." 

It  was  a  special  night,  especially  for  the 
seven  seniors  on  the  team— Higgins,  Mason. 
Davis.  Raed,  Weatherspoon.  Dan  Sezzl  and 
Keith  Postler- and  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
an     emotional,     successful,     championship 
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standing  ovations  were  the  order  of  the 
night.  Grant  got  two.  Higgins  got  two.  the 
seniors  as  a  group  one.  Even  the  pep  band 
got  a  standing  ovation. 

When  Grant  was  first  Introduced,  the 
crowd  stood  and  started  chanting.  "Defense. 
Defense."  When  the  entire  team  was  pre- 
sented, the  chant  was  "Go.  Dogs.  Go." 

To  the  seven  seniors.  Grant  gave  a  final 
bit  of  advice: 

"I  hope  you  will  always  be  accountable 
and  do  your  best— and  be  on  time." 

The  last  part  drew  the  biggest  laugh  from 
Mason,  who  was  suspended  for  one  game 
after  being  late  to  a  team  meal. 

"It  has  crossed  my  mind  that  we  were 
only  four  games  from  winning  It  all. "  Grant 
said,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Bulldogs 
reached  the  West  Region  semifinals  of  the 
NCCA  playoffs. 

PSU  President  Harold  Haak  said  it  aU.  as 
far  as  the  fans  were  concerned:  "We  are 
here  to  honor,  truly,  the  best  In  the  West."* 
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THE  ZEST  FOR  LIFE  OF  A 
PROUD  ST.  LOUISAN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  Missotnii 

IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1982 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  recently  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  the  recovery  efforts  of  a 
woman  known  and  loved  by  many  St. 
Loulsans.  Charlotte  Peters.  As  a 
singer,  entertainer,  and  talk  show  host 
for  21  years.  Charlotte  Peters  won  the 
hearts  of  many  with  her  humor,  com- 
passion, and  down-home  Jest  for  life. 
After  helping  so  many  through  the 
difficult  days  of  their  lives,  Charlotte 
Peters  has  been  challenged  by  a  series 
of  misfortunes  that  have  put  her  exu- 
berance for  life  through  a  trying 
period.  After  the  death  of  a  beloved 
spouse  and  then  several  strokes,  one 
might  expect  the  enthusiastic  fires 
that  burned  In  Charlotte  to  quiet 
down.  On  the  contrary,  according  to 
the  accounts  I  have  read,  Charlotte 
continues  to  seek  the  best  out  of  life 
and  still  tries  to  bring  the  best  out  of 
people  with  a  song  or  a  simple  smile. 

Missing  from  this  account  of  the  re- 
newed vigor  of  Charlotte  Peters  is  the 
big  role  she  played  In  my  first  effort  to 
win  a  seat  in  Congress  in  1976.  Wheth- 
er it  was  visiting  a  senior  center,  ap- 
pearing at  civic  and  social  meetings,  or 
Just  stopping  to  talk  to  her  many  fans 
at  a  shopping  center,  Charlotte  was  an 
imtirlng  booster  of  my  candidacy. 
There  were  times  when  I  thought  her 
endorsement  was  worth  the  weight  in 
gold  of  all  the  newpaper  presses  in  my 
hometown. 

Charlotte  Peters  touched  my  life  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  she  did 
for  countless  others— with  selfless  en- 
thusiasm. Her  sense  of  community 
spirit  has  always  been  her  trademark. 
At  a  time  In  her  life  when  she  could 
use  an  occasional  boost  from  her  many 
friends  in  St.  Louis  and  In  the  enter- 


tainment business  everywhere,  I  hope 
that  more  than  a  few  take  a  moment 
to  remember  her  and  repay  her  for  all 
those  years  of  thankless,  contagious 
enthusiasm  for  living. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  be  inserted  in 
the  Recoro  at  this  time. 
Recovering   Charlotte   Peters   Has   Kept 

Her  Zest  por  Lipe,  Collinsviixe  Friend 

Says 

(By  Charles  J.  Oswald) 

Zesty  St.  Louis  singer-entertainer  Char- 
lotte Peters,  who  became  a  household  name 
during  the  1950s  and  '60s  as  the  result  of 
her  popular  television  show,  will  meet  with 
old  show-biz  friends  when  she  touches  down 
in  Las  Vegas  for  a  week"s  vacation  at  Wayne 
Newton's  Aladdin  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Peters,  who  suffered  a  series  of 
strokes  two  years  ago.  is  well  on  her  way  to 
recovery  and  "still  belts  out  a  mean  blues 
song. "  said  her  close  friend.  Gary  Day  of 
CoUlnsville. 

The  gregarious  entertainer,  who  captivat- 
ed St.  Louis  television  audiences  with  her 
zany  humor  and  exuberant  songs,  will  cele- 
brate "her  39th  birthday"  Monday.  Day 
said. 

Mrs.  Peters  was  the  star  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision shows  for  21  years  In  St.  Louis,  re- 
corded five  record  albums,  performed  In  live 
stage  productions  here  amd  made  numerous 
conunercials. 

She  dropped  out  of  the  limelight  in  the 
mid-1970s  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
William  Peters,  a  sales  representative  for 
the  Rhea  Manufacturing  Co..  who  died  Nov. 
21.  1974.  after  a  lengthy  Illness. 

Mrs.  Peters"  life  took  an  abrupt  change  in 
1970.  when  she  was  fired  from  her  KTVI. 
Channel  2.  show  after  publicly  suggesting 
that  the  city  bar  a  "Rock  Festival  of  Life " 
sponsored  by  the  radical  Ylppies  group  in 
Forest  Park  at  the  same  time  as  a  Boy  Scout 
Camporee. 

Six  months  later,  her  husband  suffered  a 
stroke,  and  she  spent  the  next  four  years 
until  his  death  caring  for  him. 

In  1979.  Mrs.  Peters'  life  took  still  another 
turn  when  she  suffered  a  series  of  strokes 
that  left  her  speech  impaired  and  was  hospi- 
talized at  Deaconess  Hospital  for  three 
weeks. 

Since  suffering  the  stroke,  she  has  im- 
proved markedly  and  has  remained  active, 
serving  as  a  volunteer  nurse's  aid  at  St. 
John's  Mercy  Medical  Center,  traveling, 
singing  and  shooting  pool  with  her  longtime 
pal  Minnesota  Fats. 

'"Her  speech  has  gotten  better."'  Day  said. 
noting  that  "she  almost  lost  It  after  the 
stroke." 

"Charlotte  did  not  lose  her  mental  capa- 
bilities, and  she  can  still  belt  out  a  song,"' 
Day  said,  "Just  about  every  time  we  go 
somewhere  where  there  is  a  Iwnd,  Charlotte 
is  asked  to  sing." 

The  singer's  favorite  nights  out  on  the 
town  frequently  Include  a  stop  at  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  rlverboat  restaurant,  where 
she  teams  up  with  her  friends  in  the  St. 
Louis  Levee  Band  to  sing  old  standbys  like 
"Won't  You  Come  Home".  "All  of  Me"  and 
"My  Bill ".  Day  said. 

"Charlotte  is  a  fishing  freak."  Day  said. 
"She  loves  to  go  to  the  races,  and  she  never 
loses.  She  likes  the  horses,  and  she  plays  a 
mean  hand  of  poker.  She"s  the  busiest  "re- 
tired" person  Tve  ever  seen." 

Mrs.  Peters  learned  to  shoot  pool  from  no 
less  than  "the  greatest."  Minnesota  Fats. 
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and  frequently  pays  a  visit  to  Pats'  rural  Il- 
linois home  near  Du  Quoin  to  brush  up  on 
her  game. 

While  she  has  been  semi-retired  from  the 
entertainment  world  since  her  stroke,  her 
fan  mall  and  correspondence  with  show 
business  friends  she  made  during  her  career 
continues  unabated. 

"She  still  gets  lots  of  mall  from  her 
friends  and  fans."  Day  said,  noting  that 
Mrs.  Peters  makes  a  point  of  answering  the 
dally  deluge  of  mail. 

Mrs.  Peters  Is  in  the  process  of  selling  her 
large  Webster  Groves  home  to  get  a  smaller, 
easler-to-care-for  house,  and  still  drives  the 
mint-condition  1969  Mercury  Marquis  con- 
vertible her  husband  bought  her  as  a  gift  In 
1969— the  same  car  she  drove  onto  the  set 
on  her  television  show  at  Channel  2. 

She  is  an  active  member  in  the  St.  Louis 
Council  on  World  Affairs  and  an  avid  travel- 
er. 

She  has  been  to  Europe  10  times  and 
plans  an  11th  trip  sometime  this  summer. 
Day  said.  She  also  plans  to  spend  some  time 
touring  and  relaxing  in  the  Caribbean  after 
her  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 

A  native  St.  Louisan  who  grew  up  In  the 
area  of  Lafayette  Square.  Mrs.  Peters  began 
her  entertainment  career  after  her  mar- 
riage. 

"I  have  an  eight-grade  education  and  I 
never  had  a  music  lesson."  she  said. 

"This  lady  has  never  stopped  wanting  to 
learn  things.  She  never  lets  her  mind  slow 
down. "  Day  said,  referring  to  Mrs.  Peters' 
seemingly  boundless  energy. 

"Her  body  might  have  retired,  but  her 
mind  hasn"t.  She  likes  to  swim  and  take 
long  walks  with  her  Shetland-collie  dog. 
Katie. "  Day  said. 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  in  recent 
years  came  for  Mrs.  Peters  in  April  1981 
when  her  son.  Michael  Peters,  won  the  Pul- 
itzer Prize  for  an  editorial  cartoon  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News. 

Peters,  38,  was  a  staff  artist  with  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  before  Joining  the  staff  of 
the  Dayton  paper  in  1969. 

Mrs.  Peters'  daughter.  Mrs.  Pat  Schwarz, 
lives  with  her  husband.  Herbert,  in  St.  Louis 
County. 

During  her  planned  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 
Mrs.  Peters  hopes  to  renew  old  friendships 
with  show-biz  personalities  Wayne  Newton, 
who  appeared  on  her  television  show  several 
times  before  making  it  big.  and  Bob  Hope. 
Day  said. 

"There  isn't  an  entertainer  that  doesn't 
know  Charlotte."  Day  said.  "She's  always 
got  that  twinkle  in  her  eyes  and  she  still  has 
many,  many  friend.".* 


PAUL  CRAIG  ROBERTS:  BEHIND 
THE  DEFICIT  HYSTERIA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  curious  aspects  of  the  economic 
policy  debate  has  been  the  sudden 
worry  among  Keynesians,  who  used  to 
preach  a  moral  imperative  for  deficit 
spending,  over  deficits.  This  is  espe- 
cially curious  because  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession,  which  in 
Keynesian  theory  calls  for  pumping 
up  demand  by  running  deficits. 
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Does  this  mean  that  the  liberal 
Keynesians  have  become  fiscal 
conservatives?  Not  at  all.  As  Dr.  "Paul 
Craig  Roberts  explains  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  those  who  decry  the 
deficit  really  mean  that  they  want  to 
raise  tax  rates.  They  do  not  agree  with 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  way 
to  balance  the  budget  permanently  is 
through  spending  restraint  and  incen- 
tives for  economic  expansion. 

Dr.  Roberts'  argument  carries  all  the 
more  weight  because  he  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  congressional  budget 
process  for  many  years  and  served 
with  distinction  as  Assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  for  Economic  Policy.  I  com- 
mend his  article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3C,  1982] 
Behind  the  Depicit  Hysteria 
(Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

An  almost  forgotten  economic  theory, 
vanquished  long  ago  by  the  Keynesians,  has 
been  resurrected  in  Washington.  Old-times 
remembers  it  as  the  [British]  Treasury 
view."  It  states  that  deficits  drive  the  econo- 
my down  because  they  Impair  confidence. 
Over  the  past  few  months  "the  Treasury 
view"  has  elbowed  aside  the  monetarists  and 
the  supply-siders  along  with  its  Keynesian 
conquerors  and  taken  over  policy-making  in 
Washington. 

Keynes  laid  the  reponsibillty  for  the 
Great  Depression  at  the  feet  of  this  theory, 
because  it  calls  for  reducing  demand  during 
recession  in  order  to  fight  deficits.  Yet  the 
remnants  of  his  once-proud  disciples  are 
strangely  silent  as  an  unholy  alliance  of  sen- 
ators and  administration  officials  threatens 
once  again  to  respond  to  recession  deficits 
by  tightening  the  economy's  belt.  Indeed. 
Keynesians  are  egging  on  the  process  of 
treating  a  faltering  economy  with  austerity, 
a  process  they  once  likened  to  treating  a 
loss  of  blood  by  bleeding  the  patient. 

Recently  I  testified  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  On  the  panel 
that  was  testifying  it  were  several  notorious 
Keynesians,  one— Paul  Samuelson— crowned 
a  Nobel  laureate.  As  I  listened  to  him  exco- 
riate the  Reagan  administration  for  bring- 
ing the  ruin  of  deficits  upon  the  country.  I 
could  not  fight  off  the  vision  of  this  distin- 
guished economist  at  work  at  his  desk  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  his  multi-editloned  text- 
book, which  taught  the  virtues  of  deficits  to 
the  postwar  generations,  and  stamping 
them  "canceled."  What  was  going  on?  Why 
all  of  a  sudden  were  financial  market  par- 
ticipants panicked  by  budget  deficits?  All  of 
them  were  bom  to  budget  deficits.  Not  only 
were  they  educated  by  Samuelson's  text  or 
its  imitations,  but  the  financial  markets 
have  known  no  other  experience  than 
budget  deficits  for  the  last  20  years. 

As  I  listened  to  Samuelson  warn  the  com- 
mittee about  the  deficits  caused  by  the  tax 
cuts,  it  suddenly  clicked,  and  the  hidden 
agenda  was  revealed.  It  wasn't  the  deficits 
that  disturbed  him:  it  was  the  tax  cuts. 

The  Keynesian  revolution  enshrined 
budget  deficits  as  the  primary  policy  tool 
for  maintaining  a  growing  economy  and  full 
employment.  Strictly  speaking,  a  tax  cut  is  a 
legitimate  Keynesian  tool,  and  Keynesians 
themselves  once  employed  it  '"to  get  the 
economy  moving  again." 

But  there  was  another  facet  to  the 
Keynesian  revolution— the  Galbralthlan  one 
that  stressed  the  dearth  of  public  goods: 
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there  was  an  abundance  of  private  goods- 
things  like  tail-fins— but  nowhere  near 
enough  of  the  thi^jgs  we  really  needed, 
which  only  government  could  provide.  Tax 
cuts  could  fuel  the  capitalist  economy  along, 
but  they  would  all(x»te  the  society's  re- 
sources into  selfish  and  wasteful  private 
goods  serving  ego  needs  manufactured  by 
Madison  Avenue.  Deficits  caused  by  in- 
creases in  government  spending  programs, 
however,  would  permit  the  expansion  of  the 
public  sector.  They  would  also  buy  a  lot  of 
votes,  and  the  policy  was  off  and  running. 

That's  why  the  personal  Income  tax  cuts 
have  few  friends  in  Washington.  They 
threaten  the  expansion  of  the  public  sector 
and  the  vote-buying  game  that  politics  has 
become.  That's  why  politicians  and  econo- 
mists, who  have  reassured  us  so  often  of  the 
palliative  effects  of  budget  deficits,  now  see 
disaster  in  the  third-year  tax  cut. 

Why  else  would  they  be  going  on  about 
something  as  ordinary  as  a  budget  deficit, 
especially  In  1983,  a  year  of  economic  recov- 
ery? If  anything,  the  deficit  projected  for 
1983,  at  3.1  percent  of  GNP,  is  smaller  than 
normal  recovery-year  deficits  of  late.  In 
1976,  when  the  economy  was  recovering 
from  the  1974-75  recession,  the  deficit  meas- 
ured 4.5  percent  of  GNP.  And  in  spite  of 
(Keynesians  would  have  said  because  of) 
the  larger  deficit,  that  recovery  was  strong- 
er than  the  "rosy"  one  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  predicting. 

The  deficit  hysteria  is  a  cover  for  wreck- 
ing the  tax  cuts  and  getting  on  with  the 
business  of  government  sctending.  The  same 
politicians  who  are  wringing  their  hands 
over  the  deficit  are  voting  funding  Increases 
billions  of  dollars  above  the  president's 
budget. 

Maybe  that's  why  the  Keynesians  are  not 
protesting  the  resurrection  of  ""the  Treasury 
view."  Let  this  old  ghost  scare  away  the 
timid  tax-cutters,  and  soon  government  will 
be  back  to  fighting  recession  with  deficit 
spending.  Ke}rnesians  don't  really  want  to 
treat  the  whole  economy  with  austerity, 
only  the  private  sector.* 


HELSINKI  SINKING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI  ^ 

OP  ILUROIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pointer  Economist  Newspapers,  serv- 
ing suburban  Cook  County,  111.  main- 
tain an  excellent  coverage  of  foreign 
policy  issues.  I  was  very  impressed 
with  their  March  21  editorial  which 
dramatically  discussed  the  true  factors 
involved  in  the  Soviet  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
editorial  for  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers: 

[From  the  Pointer  Economist,  Mar.  21, 
1982] 

Helsinki  "SiNKnfc" 

Leonid  Brezhnev  signed  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords on  European  Security  and  Ccwpera- 
tion  in  1975  because  the  document  amount- 
ed to  de  facto  Western  recognition  of  post- 
war Soviet  territorial  gains.  But  the  Helsin- 
ki agreement  also  Included,  at  the  insistence 
of    Western    leaders,    pledges    to    promote 
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human  rights  on  both  slde«  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

PredlcUbly.  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  company 
haven't  lived  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain. 
Human  rlghta  advocates  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eaatem  Europe  still  tend  to  end  up  in 
the  gulag  somewhere,  witness  the  fate  of 
Solidarity's  leaders  in  Poland. 

The  follow-up  conferences  provided  for  in 
the  Helainltl  agreement  were  intended  as 
forums  for  discussion  of  any  violations  of 
the  accords.  Thus,  Soviet  and  Polish  offi- 
cials felt  constrained  to  sit  relatively  stUl  in 
Madrid  while  listening  to  a  litany  of  West- 
em  denunciations  of  the  dictatorship  of 
Warsaw. 

Even  so.  it  took  something  close  to  a  West- 
em  threat  to  cancel  the  Madrid  conference 
to  get  this  "concession. "  And  all  the  com- 
plaining In  the  world  Isn't  likely  to  revive  an 
independent  labor  union  in  Poland. 

Whether  the  so-called  Helsinki  process  Is 
worth  preserving  depends  In  part  on  the 
Soviet  blocs  willingness  to  permit  open  crit- 
icism by  Western  delegates  in  Madrid  and 
succeeding  conferences.  If  Western  dele- 
gates are  to  be  gagged  In  the  name  of  pre- 
serving a  "business-like"  diplomatic  atmos- 
phere, as  both  Polish  and  Soviet  delegates 
suggested  in  Madrid,  the  Helsinki  process  Is 
a  fraud  wholly  without  redeeming  value. 

As  It  is.  the  Helsinki  accords  have  been 
violated  from  the  day  they  were  signed  by 
the  Soviett.  and  the  Helsinki  "process"  Is 
hanging  by  a  thread.  The  very  next  attempt 
to  choke  off  debate  on  the  Polish  question 
or  any  other  legitimate  human  righU 
matter  would  sever  that  thread.* 


NATIONAL  MEDICAL  LABORATO- 
RY WEEK  IS  PROCLAIMED 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

or  cALiroRJtiA 

IH  THE  HODSE  OF  RJEPRISENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  today  an  event  which  will 
occur  during  our  upcoming  district 
work  period. 

The  Coordinating  Coimcil  for  Clini- 
cal Laboratory  Technology,  a  national 
organization  made  up  of  several  pro- 
fessional societies,  has  designated 
April  11-17,  1982,  as  "National  Medical 
Laboratory  Week."  The  purpose  of 
this  week  Is  to  inform  the  general 
public  of  the  important  role  of  the 
clinical  laboratory  professional  within 
the  total  health  care  delivery  system. 
In  my  own  community,  a  new  organi- 
zation of  medical  laboratories  has 
been  formed  to  be  known  as  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  for  Medical  Labora- 
tory Technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  laboratory  medicine 
and  the  laboratory  professionals  who 
practice  it  are  a  crucial  aid  to  the  phy- 
sician. Technical  personnel  In  medical 
laboratories  are  highly  trained,  highly 
educated  individuals  who  perform  a 
wide  range  of  laboratory  tests  essen- 
tial to  the  detection,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  study  of  disease.  These  pro- 
fessionals   work    hand-in-hand    with 
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physicians  providing  the  necessary 
data  for  accurate  diagnosis.  Yet.  there 
is  a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  per- 
sormel  to  perform  the  over  25.000  lab 
tests  performed  weekly  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  alone.  One  blood  panel 
may  Include  up  to  24  tests  performed 
by  several  individuals. 

Medical  laboratory  professionals 
work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  research  cen- 
ters, universities,  doctors'  offices,  and 
Independent  laboratories.  They  In- 
clude pathologists,  research  scientists, 
medical  technologists,  lab  assistants 
and  ancillary  personnel.  Medical  tech- 
nologists, who  perform  the  actual  tests 
In  the  laboratories,  receive  their  edu- 
cation in  colleges  and  universities  and 
in  hospital  schools  of  medical  technol- 
ogy. Licensure  of  medical  technolo- 
gists in  California  requires  a  B.A. 
degree  plus  one  year  of  clinical  lab 
training  or  Its  equivalent. 

There  are  approximately  350,000 
medical  laboratory  professionals  em- 
ployed nationwide.  The  San  Fernando 
Valley  alone  employs  over  3,000  lab 
professionals  In  some  30  hospital,  inde- 
pendent, or  conunerclal  laboratories. 

In  the  lab.  these  professionals  ana- 
lyze blood  and  other  body  fluids  for 
evidence  of  disease  or  infection.  In  a 
large  laboratory,  medical  technologists 
often  become  specialists  in  several 
clinical  laboratory  disciplines  such  as 
immimology.  toxicology,  chemistry, 
microbiology,  endocrinology,  cytogen- 
Ics.  or  nuclear  medicine.  Routine  test- 
ing procedures  Include  such  common 
ones  as  cholesterols.  blood  alcohols, 
blood  counts,  blood  sugars,  PAP 
smears,  and  thyroid  testing,  among 
others.  More  specialized  or  sophisticat- 
ed testing  includes  therapeutic  drug 
monitoring,  chromosome  analysis, 
aminocentesls.  analysis  of  poisons  and 
drugs,  and  tissue  section  tmalysls. 

Laboratory  medicine  has  kept  pace 
with  other  scientific  and  medical 
breakthroughs.  Technological  ad- 
vances In  testing  procedures  have  sig- 
nificantly changed  the  role  of  labora- 
tory professionals.  Testing  procedures 
which  used  to  take  hours  when  per- 
formed manually  now  take  only  min- 
utes, even  seconds,  on  computerized 
Instruments  and  equipment  now  in 
most  clinical  laboratories.  The  results 
are  more  reliable  and  crucial  diagnos- 
tic decisions  based  on  test  results  are 
often  made  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. However,  there  are  also  those 
tests  which  will  always  be  performed 
manually  and  require  from  the  labora- 
tory professional  individual  care  and 
attention  exercised  In  a  precise  and  ac- 
curate procedure. 

Because  laboratory  medicine  has  re- 
mained behind  the  scene  for  so  long, 
many  people  are  unaware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  role  It  plays  In  modem 
medicine.  It  Is  my  hope  that  National 
Medical  Laboratory  Week  will  be  used 
to  educate  the  public  and  Inspire  some 
young  people  to  take  up  this  satisfying 
and  worthwhile  profession.* 
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ROD  FREEMAN.  OUTGOING 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LOMITA 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAnroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  busy  days  for  us  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  But,  while  we  wrestle 
with  the  many  complex  problems 
which  face  us  today,  we  must  never 
forget  the  many  constituents  In  our 
districts  who  serve  their  communities 
In  very  Important  ways  and  do  not  re- 
ceive adequate  recognition.  One  of 
these  individuals  is  Rod  Freeman,  who 
was  honored  earlier  this  year  as  outgo- 
ing president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  Lomlta,  Calif. 

To  the  residents  of  Lomlta.  Rod 
needs  little  introduction.  By  his  tire- 
less Involvement  and  commitment  to 
numerous  civic  organizations  he  has 
clearly  distinguished  himself  as  a  true 
leader  in  the  community.  A  few  of  the 
groups  which  Rod  has  devoted  his 
time  and  efforts  to  are  the  Los  Ange- 
les Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
YMCA— Southbay  Industry  Section, 
the  Vernon  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  California  Dairy  Industry  Associa- 
tion, the  Red  Cross,  the  Printing  In- 
dustries Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Al  Malalkah  Temple 
Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  times  when 
many  of  our  constituents  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  their  neighbors  and  de- 
cline to  get  themselves  involved  with 
community  projects.  It  Is  truly  heart- 
warming to  come  across  an  individual 
such  as  Rod  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  improvement  of  his  city. 
His  devotion  to  Lomita  clearly  makes 
him  one  of  my  district's  outstanding 
people. 

My  wife.  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Rod  Freeman  for  a  job  well 
done.  We  extend  our  heartfelt  best 
wishes  and  appreciation  for  the  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  the  people  and 
community  of  Lomlta.  We  also  send  to 
Rod  and  his  wife,  Sheryl.  and  their 
five  sons.  Douglas.  Dick.  Dirk,  Brett, 
and  Reed,  our  sincere  hopes  for  a 
bright  and  prosperous  future.* 


WE  DON'T  NEED  AN  F.  D.  R. 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GIORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  proposals  to 
erect  a  memorial  to  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  In  West  Potomac 
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Park.  The  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Taxi- 
cab  Committee,  Irving  Schlalfer,  re- 
cently testified  before  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Conunittee  about  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  monument.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  remarks  with 
my  colleagues: 

Remarks  op  Ihvikg  Schlaiptr 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Irving  Schlalfer.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Taxicab  Committee.  I 
am  also  a  professional  sightseeing  tour 
guide.  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  those  that 
I  represent  In  the  taxicab  Industry  and  the 
sightseeing  Industry. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  our  32nd 
President,  is  on  record  saying,  "That  the 
only  monument  that  he  ever  wanted  in 
Washington,  D.C.  was  something  that  would 
be  no  larger  than  his  desk."  We  now  have  a 
handsome  white  stone  marker,  the  size  of 
his  desk  with  his  name  on  it,  located  in  a 
small  triangular  shaped  park  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  9th  &  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  on  the  northside  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives Building. 

All  of  us  want  to  do  something  that  really 
honors  such  a  great  president.  But,  It  Is  an 
absolute  sin  to  authorize  the  spending  of 
more  than  $24,000,000,  plus  an  annual  oper- 
ating cost  of  over  $763,000  for  the  proposed 
FDR  Memorial. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  need  to  spend  these 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  proposed  FDR 
Memorial  In  West  Potomac  Park  calling  for 
a  meandering  1.000  foot  granite  wall.  12  to 
14  feet  high  around  the  western  edge  of  the 
Tidal  Basin,  with  waterfalls,  fountains  and 
sculpture. 

The  Nation's  Capital  is  already  saturated 
with  more  than  enough  monuments,  memo- 
rial manmade  waterfountains,  waterfalls, 
waterpools  and  lakes.  These  manmade 
water  fountains,  waterfalls,  waterpools,  and 
lakes  are  expensive  to  build,  operate  and 
maintain.  They  are  constantly  being  turned 
off  or  emptied  to  be  worked  on  and  re- 
paired. They  arc  constantly  being  turned  off 
or  emptied  to  save  money.  Believe  me.  noth- 
ing looks  worse  then  to  see  them  turned  off. 
Imagine,  If  you  would,  seeing  the  beautiful 
Tidal  Basin  emptied  of  Its  water.  It  would 
look  like  an  ugly  ditch.  Imagine,  If  you 
would,  seeing  the  beautiful  Potomac  River 
emptied  of  lt3  water.  It,  too,  would  look  like 
an  ugly  ditch. 

We  now  have  the  Berlin  Wall  built  by  the 
Conununlst  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  separating 
East  Germany  from  West  Germany.  It 
leaves  a  very  bad  taste  in  everyones' 
mouths.  Are  we  to  see  this  proposed  FDR 
Memorial  become  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
Wall?  Will  it  become  known  as  the  Roose- 
velt Taxpayers'  Walling  Wall?  Will  It  also 
leave  a  very  bad  taste  in  the  American  tax- 
payers' mouths? 

There  is  a  taxpayers'  revolt  going  on  now. 
The  taxpayers  are  sick  and  tired  of  our 
elected  officials  wasting  our  hard  earned  tax 
dollars  on  grandiose  memorials,  monuments 
and  public  works  projects.  The  taxpayers 
are  going  to  the  ballot  boxes  and  are  voting 
to  replace  those  public  officials  that  are 
guilty  of  wasting  the  taxpayers  hard  earned 
dollars. 

Leave  the  West  Potomac  Park  just  as  It  Is, 
a  beautiful  spacious  park,  separating  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  from  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. Do  not  clutter  It  up  with  the  pro- 
posed FDR  Memorial.  All  that  you  need  to 
do  Is  change  the  name  of  the  West  Potomac 
Park  to  the  FDR  Memorial  Park. 

If  the  proposed  FDR  Memorial  had  no 
competition,  it  would  become  an  instant  suc- 
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cess.  Since  It  must  compete  with  all  of  the 
other  well  established  points  of  interest, 
such  as.  the  White  House.  U.S.  Capitol 
Building,  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Library  of 
Congress,  F.B.I. ,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  Smithsonian  Museums,  National 
Art  Galleries,  Washington  Monument,  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Jefferson  Memorial,  Shrine 
of  the  Inmiaculate  Conception  on  the 
Catholic  University  grounds,  Washington 
Cathedral,  Mount  Vernon  the  home  of 
President  George  Washington,  our  first 
president,  Georgetown.  Embassy  Row,  etc.. 
the  proposed  FDR  Memorial  will  become  an 
Instant  failure.  The  millions  of  visitors  that 
now  come  to  see  all  of  the  important  points 
of  interest  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
Just  do  not  have  the  time  and  money  to  see 
It  all.  The  sightseeing  industry  tour  guides 
have  to  constantly  Juggle  the  time  schedules 
to  show  what  Is  most  Important  for  them  to 
see.  These  millions  of  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  will  get  turned  off  by  one 
more  memorial. 

A  former  Congressman  Gray  from  Chica- 
go, worked  hard  and  sold  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  Idea  that  the  beautiful 
railroad  station,  the  Union  Station,  should 
be  changed  into  the  National  Visitors' 
Center.  Over  $60,000,000  was  spent  to  do  It. 
It  became  a  complete  failure.  The  National 
Visitors'  Center  was  closed  down.  The  rail- 
road station  will  eventually  be  restored  to 
Its  original  use.  But,  It  will  probably  cost 
over  $60,000,000  to  do  It.  Where  will  the 
money  come  from?  From  the  poor  taxpay- 
ers, of  course! 

Must  we  have  the  same  thing  happen  to 
the  proposed  FDR  Memorial?  It  Just  cannot 
compete  with  the  other  memorials,  monu- 
ments, museums,  art  galleries,  churches,  etc. 
If  the  FDR  Memorial  had  no  competition.  It 
would  become  an  instant  success.  But,  since 
it  must  compete  with  all  of  the  other  well 
established  points  of  Interest,  the  FDR  Me- 
morial will  become  an  instant  failure. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  the  only 
man  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  presidency 
four  times,  and  at  that.  In  a  row.  He  was  a 
man  for  the  times  and  above  all,  a  man  of 
action. 

The  proposed  memorial  for  FDR,  made  up 
of  a  series  of  12  to  14  feet  high  stone  walls, 
a  thousand  feet  long,  is  not  fitting  enough 
for  such  a  great  man. 

FDR  should  have  a  living  memorial,  an 
exciting  memorial,  a  useful  memorial. 

The  new  $100,000,000  Washington  Con- 
vention Center  is  now  being  built  and  will 
be  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  In 
1983.  It  will  be  a  place  of  action. 

The  city  officials  should  rename  the 
Washington  Convention  Center  to  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Convention  and 
Visitors'  Center. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  call 
the  Mayor  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  the 
members  of  the  D.C.  City  Council  and  urge 
them  to  publicly  support  changing  the 
name  of  our  now  being  built  convention 
center  to  the  FDR  Convention  and  Visitors' 
Center.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

This  concludes  my  statement. 

I  have  several  additional  exhibits  that  I 
wish  to  Include  in  the  record  being  made 
today.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  place  these 
additional  exhibits  in  the  Record.* 
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MARION  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE •  •  •  BUILDING  A 
BETTER  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  outstanding  citizen  in  my  district 
was  presented  the  Distinguished  Com- 
munity Service  Award  by  the  Marlon, 
S.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  would 
like  to  present  those  comments  for  the 
Record  which  point  with  pride  to  the 
impact  that  one  citizen  can  have  on 
the  countless  lives  within  his  commu- 
nity. 

Cartrell  A.  Brown  is  a  man  who  has 
lived  life  to  its  fullest.  He  has  given  of 
himself  and  used  his  limitless  energy 
and  knowledge  for  the  betterment  of 
his  fellow  human  beings.  These  are 
the  words  his  peers  used  to  describe 
him: 
DisTiNcnisRED  Community  Service  Award 

This  award  recognizes  persons  in  our  town 
who,  over  the  years  and  In  some  ways,  have 
made  contributions  which  made  the  commu- 
nity a  better  place  for  all  of  us.  This  room  is 
full  of  people  who  have  done  Just  that,  but 
all  cannot  be  singled  out  for  this  honor.  I 
like  to  think  of  this  Individual  award  as 
being  one  that  actually  recognizes  the  whole 
community  and  all  of  Its  citizens  who  serve 
so  unselfishly.  That  Individual  speaks  for  us 
all.  He  acts  for  us  all.  He  Is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  people  we  are.  The  persons  who 
receive  It  are  mirrors  of  the  community. 
The  man  to  whom  we  give  the  plaque  to- 
night is  truly  a  bright  and  shining  mirror  of 
what  we  are. 

Mr.  Cartrell  A.  Brown,  affectionally 
known  to  aU  of  us  as  Cartrell,  came  to 
Marion  in  1948.  I  have  known  him  all  of 
those  thirty-four  years  as  a  friend,  a  public 
servant,  a  professional  In  his  field,  and  a 
gentleman— loved  by  his  family,  friends,  and 
associates. 

Cartrell  was  bom  in  Chester  in  1918  and 
spent  his  youth  there.  When  this  country 
.  went  to  war,  he  went  right  along  with  the 
rest  of  us.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  for  three  years.  A  month  before  he 
was  released,  he  accomplished  his  greatest 
feat— he  and  Elsie  Gallman  of  Newberry 
were  married.  She  shares  with  him  all  of 
the  things  I  will  tell  you  about  him  in  a 
moment.  They  have  a  daughter,  and  they 
are  now  proud  grandparents. 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  about  Mr. 
Brown's  present  status.  In  1978  he  was  ap- 
pointed City  Recorder,  or  JUDGE  as  he  is 
called.  He  sits  on  the  high  bench  In  the  City 
Court  Room  and  graces  It  with  dignity  and 
honor.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  about 
the  work  and  the  people  with  whom  he 
deals— where  humor  is  often  a  scarce  com- 
modity—but where  it  eases  the  strain  of  the 
tense  atmosphere.  He  sees  no  white,  no 
black,  no  yellow,  no  Baptist,  no  Methodist 
.  .  .  nothing  but  the  person  in  front  of  him 
and  to  whom  he  deals  out  justice  with  com- 
passion. 

Cartrell  received  his  B.S.  Degree  in  Agri- 
cultural Education  from  South  Carolina 
State  College  in  1948.  In  November  of  that 
year  he  came  to  Marion  as  an  employee  of 
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the  Extension  Service.  In  1962  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Associate  County  Agent.  In  1972 
he  was  promoted  to  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Coordinator  for  the  SUte.  In  1976  he 
retired  from  the  Extension  Service.  When 
those  28  years  are  added  to  the  3  In  the 
Army  and  the  3  already  served  as  City 
Judge,  they  make  35  years  of  dedicated 
public  activity. 

Cartrell  is  a  member  of  St.  John  A.  M.  E. 
Church  where  he  has  been  a  member  since 
1948.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Parson- 
age Committee,  as  a  teacher  of  the  ladles 
Sunday  School  Class,  and  presently  serves 
as  a  senior  on  the  Steward  Board  and  on  the 
Trustee  Board. 

In  his  city  public  life,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: a  member  of  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mission for  economic,  social,  and  housing 
development:  and  presently  serves  on  the 
City  Opera  House  Committee. 

Cartrell  s  love  for  his  work  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  guide  to  others,  which  he  learned 
so  well  In  Extension  Service,  led  him  onward 
in  that  field  of  public  endeavor.  In  1971  he 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Marion  School  District  No.  1. 
and  he  is  there  today  serving  as  vice  chair- 
man. In  1977  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Marlon-Mul- 
lins  Vocational  School  (this  very  school 
where  we  meet  tonight)  and  he  Is  still 
there— serving  now  as  its  chairman. 

I  do  not  want  to  end  this  presentation 
with  this  list  of  all  of  his  conununity  work 
without  telling  you  that  he  prides  himself 
as  a  barbeque  chef,  a  part-time  baby  sitter, 
a  hunter,  and  a  fisherman  who  can  tell  just 
as  tall  tales  as  any  of  you  sportsmen,  a  card 
player  of  renown  among  his  friends,  a 
person  who  raised  pheasants  and  trained 
bird  dogs  and  beagles,  who  even  builds  boats 
for  a  hobby.  How  he  gets  time  to  help  Mrs. 
Brown  with  the  Floral  Shop  is  a  mystery— 
maybe  he  doesn't  as  much  as  he  brags  about 
It.  His  close  friends  tell  a  host  of  wonderful 
and  humorous  stories  about  him. 

All  in  all.  he  has  served  his  community, 
his  family,  his  church,  and  his  fellow  man. 
He  is  unselfish,  much  loved  and  highly  re- 
vered. He  is  truly  a  mirror  of  the  Marion 
community.* 


THE  PRESS  AND  INTELLIGENCE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1982 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  News  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  regarding  the  press  and  intel- 
ligence. It  brieny  states  that  while  the 
press  enjoys  certain  rights  under  our 
system  of  government,  it  also  must  ful- 
fill its  obligations  in  regard  to  objectiv- 
ity, prudence,  and  accuracy.  The  edito- 
rial follows. 

tProm  the  Detroit  News.  Feb.  23.  1982] 

A  Piifi  LiWE 
The  Washington  Post  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  approved  a  CIA  scheme  in- 
volving Latin  America  paramilitary  forces  to 
disrupt  the  Cuban-Nicaraguan  supply  line 
to  S&lvadoran  guerrillas.  An  Associated 
Press  account  quotes  an  unnamed  'icongres- 
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slonal  source  familar  with  U.S.  plans  In  Cen- 
tral America"  who  assures,  'the  administra- 
tion's focus  is  Nicaragua." 

We  suspect  that  in  coming  weeks  some 
congressmen  will  condemn  the  president's 
Machiavellian  methods,  commentators  will 
score  the  administration's  "callous  disregard 
for  international  law, "  and  Phil  Donahue 
will  probably  entertain  the  womenfolk  by 
inviting  a  priest  to  recount  his  experiences 
with  the  noble  Nicaraguans. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  curious  and  un- 
necessary problem.  During  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  American  press  has  gotten  itself 
deep  into  the  business  of  purposefully  Influ- 
encing foreign  policy. 

Consider  this  most  recent  "revelation" 
about  the  administration's  "plans"  for  Cen- 
tral America. 

People  pick  up  their  newspapers  and  learn 
that  the  president  is  considering  covert 
action  against  a  hostile  government.  Mind 
you.  this  is  a  forecast— not  a  story  after  the 
fact. 

It's  inconceivable  that  this,  or  any  other 
administration,  should  be  obliged  to  submit 
its  Intelligence  strategies  to  a  national 
media  referendum.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  the 
effect  of  a  news  story  that  "leaks"  possible 
strategies  in  advance. 

We  can't  help  but  wonder  what  effect 
such  "Investigative  "  journalism  would  have 
had  on  the  outcome  of  World  War  II. 

What  If  the  press  had  revealed  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  had  broken  the  Japanese  code,  or 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  pressing  scien- 
tists to  build— ye  gods— an  atomic  Iwmb? 
What  If  the  journalists  reported  that  vari- 
ous Allied  diversions  were  merely  a  ruse  to 
mask  the  Normandy  landing? 

There's  a  fine  line  between  the  public's 
right- and  its  need— to  know  everything  the 
government  is  doing.  And  when  those 
doings  concern  clandestine  activities  specifi- 
cally directed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Media  should  exercise  restraint. 
Many  American  reporters  now  assigned  to 
Central  America  are  Ignorant  of  the  strate- 
gic implications  of  the  leftist  wave  rolling 
through  that  part  of  the  hemisphere.  Align- 
ing themselves  emotionally  with  the  rebels, 
they  represent  an  extraordinary  asset  to  the 
Soviet-Cuban  axis,  which  Is  supplying  and 
directing  the  guerrillas. 

There's  plenty  to  criticize  about  El  Salva- 
dor's regime,  but  reforms  have  been  Imple- 
mented—yet they  are  all  but  Ignored  by  U.S. 
journalists. 

We  have  a  suggestion.  When  you  read  a 
dispatch  from  Central  America  or  watch  TV 
films  of  the  troubles  there,  ask  yourself 
these  questions;  Does  the  reporter  appear  to 
be  objective?  Can  you  detect  his  sympa- 
thies? Is  he  revealing  U.S.  military  secrets? 
Would  his  work  please  or  displease  Brezh- 
nev and  Castro? 

Such  questions,  of  course,  don't  add  up  to 
a  perfect  test.  But  asked  over  time,  they  will 
tell  you  something  you  should  know. 


NUCLEAR  MADNESS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  HXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and 
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the  others  of  my  colleagues  who  initi- 
ated this  vital  debate  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  It  Is  the  most  critical  issue 
ever  to  confront  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
historic  effort  to  focus  attention  on 
the  nuclear  madness  which  the 
Reagan  administration  is  seeking  to 
promote.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
call  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  I 
am  gratified  that  an  international 
grassroots  effort  has  spread  support- 
ing a  mutual  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  impor- 
tant to  this  Congress  and  the  world 
than  taking  genuine  steps  for  mutual 
arms  reduction.  That  is  why  I  am  par- 
ticipating in  this  debate  and  why  I  am 
cosponsoring  so  many  measures  aimed 
at  arms  control,  including  House  Joint 
Resolution  434.  which  calls  on  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  to  adopt  a  mutual 
freeze  on  nuclear  arms,  followed  by 
major  systematic  reductions  in  current 
arms  levels. 

The  principal  argvmients  against  this 
nuclear  freeze  effort  are  that  it  would 
freeze  the  United  States  into  a  posi- 
tion of  military  inferiority  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  must  say  that  I  feel 
that  the  people  who  are  criticizing  this 
freeze  on  that  ground  are  doing  so  on 
an  emotional  and  irrational  basis  be- 
cause the  important  question  really  is 
not  whether  or  not  we  have  more 
weapons  than  the  Russians  of  one 
kind  or  another,  or  of  all  kinds;  the 
real  question  is.  Do  we  have  sufficient 
weapons  and  sufficient  ability  to  deliv- 
er those  weapons  or  to  be  able  to  deter 
any  Soviet  attack? 

The  question  is:  Do  we  have  suffi- 
cient nuclear  capacity  so  that  if  the 
Russians  were  to  initiate  a  first  strike, 
we  could  wreak  unacceptable  destruc- 
tion on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  do  they 
know  that?  Clearly  we  do— and  clearly 
they  know  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
amounts  of  money  that  we  are  propos- 
ing to  spend  on  increasing  our  nuclear 
arsenal  is  deterring  our  ability  to  have 
a  strong  national  defense.  The  admin- 
istration is  projecting  $1.6  trillion  in 
defense  costs  over  the  next  5  years, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Jones)  calcu- 
lates it  at  $2.4  trillion.  I  mean  that  is 
just  mind  boggling. 

I  submit  that  this  level  of  expendi- 
tures will  undermine  the  security  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

First  of  all,  it  is  already  causing  us  to 
have  severe  cutbacks  in  items  in  our 
national  economy  which  are  essential 
to  our  national  defense.  You  cannot 
have  a  strong  national  defense  with- 
out a  strong  industrial  base.  We  are 
losing  the  industrial  base  on  which  we 
can  base  a  strong  national  defense  and 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  put  all  of 
the  U.S.  resources  into  more  weapons 
that  will  not  increase  our  security  and 
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not  do  the  things  which  are  necessary 
with  our  own  society  to  make  sure 
that  if  we  are  attacked  we  will  indeed 
be  able  to  respond. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  our 
national  security  is  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  We  are  cutting  out,  for  al- 
leged budgetary  considerations,  attrib- 
utable largely  to  this  spending  on  nu- 
clear weaponry,  all  the  efforts  to  get 
ourselves  off  of  imported  oil,  and  yet  a 
sunken  ship  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
represents  a  far  more  realistic  threat 
to  the  entire  industrial  activity  of  the 
free  world. 

We  are  seeing  a  situation  at  the 
present  time  where  our  industries  are 
collapsing,  where  our  basic  infra- 
structure of  our  industries,  our  high- 
ways and  our  bridges,  are  collapsing. 
We  are  seeing  our  n"  s  transit  system 
rapidly  disappearing  and  we  will  soon 
become  the  only  major  nation  In  the 
world  that  does  not  have  a  national 
railroad  system. 

How  can  we  have  a  strong  national 
defense  without  the  ability  to  get  our 
people  to  and  from  their  jobs,  without 
the  ability  to  get  our  goods  to  market? 
We  are  told  because  of  this  huge  ex- 
penditure on  nuclear  weaponry  and 
delivery  systenis  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  be  able  to  educate 
our  children,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  end  the  financial  support  for  people 
to  attend  graduate  school  and  sharply 
curtail  the  financial  support  to  enable 
people,  regardless  of  their  means,  to 
attend  college. 

How  on  earth  do  you  have  a  strong 
national  defense  in  today's  technologi- 
cal age  where  defense  means  missile 
systems  and  tanks  and  computer  com- 
munications If  you  do  not  have  an  edu- 
cated population? 

The  Reagan  administration's  stand 
on  accelerating  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  myriad  of 
senseless,  destabilizing,  and  dangerous 
policies.  It  Is  thus  especially  gratifying 
to  see  so  many  Americans  finally  rise 
up  against  this  huge,  senseless  nuclear 
arms  buildup  with  its  so-called  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  and  "wlnnable"  nu- 
clear wars  and  resist  the  administra- 
tion's policies  which  are  leading  us  on 
a  course  toward  unprecedented  nucle- 
ar calamity. 

President  Reagan  has  initiated  the 
most  massive  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  U.S.  history,  yet  It  has  not  even 
defined  a  coherent  military  or  foreign 
policy.  The  administration  is  planning 
a  6-year  $222  billion  expansion  of  nu- 
clear forces.  Involving  land,  sea,  and 
air-based  missiles,  space  weaponry, 
civil  defense  systems,  and  more.  In  the 
next  decade,  Reagan's  policies  would 
add  17,000  new  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
30,000  already  existing  In  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  policy  is 
to  achieve  the  capacity  to  fight  and 
win  a  nuclear  war— a  goal  as  unattain- 
able as  it  is  dangerous.  The  adminis- 
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tration  defends  its  buildup  by  claiming 
that  we  are  vulnerable  to  the  Soviets. 
In  response  to  our  repeated  calls  for 
priority  efforts  to  control  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  administration  has 
used  distortions  and  Inaccuracies  to 
portray  our  present  nuclear  capability 
as  Inferior  to  the  Russians. 

There  Is  only  one  important  fact  in 
this  equation,  however— It  Is  not  com- 
parability that  matters,  but  sufficien- 
cy—and  we  clearly  have  sufficient  nu- 
clear power— In  fact,  the  United  States 
has  far  more  power  than  needed  to  de- 
stroy Russia  should  It  attack— and 
Russia  knows  It.  That  Is  what  mat- 
ters—not whether  we  outnumber  the 
Russians  or  they  us  In  particular 
weapons  systems. 

Even  using  the  administration's  com- 
parisons, however,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  rough 
parity  today,  each  possessing  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  In  Its  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  For  example,  the 
United  States  leads  the  Soviets  by 
9,400  deliverable  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads to  7,800,  according  to  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information.  Moreover, 
our  warheads  are  more  survivable  be- 
cause of  more  diverse  U.S.  strategic 
force  deployments. 

Despite  the  clear  sufficiency  and 
even  advantage  in  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  possessed  by  the  United 
States,  the  administration  has  argued 
that  the  Soviets  are  at  an  advantage  in 
nuclear  "megatonnage."  But,  as  Paul 
Wamke,  former  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
said  in  a  recent  interview  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times: 

The  fact  that  they  might  have  a  2-mega- 
ton  warhead  compared  to  our  modest  ones 
of  something  like  400,000  tons  of  TNT  only 
makes  one  difference:  How  big  Is  the  hole 
going  to  be  where  the  high  school  used  to 
be. 

Again  though,  all  of  these  compari- 
sons are  rrelevant.  We  have  more 
than  enough  power  for  our  security  al- 
ready. Despite  the  incredible  redun- 
dancy of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Reagan 
administration  wants  to  continue 
spending  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  fuel  the  arms  race,  paralyzing 
our  Nation's  economy  and  social  struc- 
tures while  perllizing  International  se- 
curity. 

The  administration's  continued  de- 
velopment of  more  sophisticated  nu- 
clear weapwns  and  delivery  systems  on 
this  massive  scale  has  created  the  Im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is 
building  a  nuclear  force  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union's  nuclear  arsenal  In  a 
preemptive  attack.  As  the  United 
States  and  Russia  approach  preemp- 
tive capabilities,  we  both  become  much 
less  secure,  requiring  hair-trigger 
launch-on-wamlng  policies.  Enormous 
amounts  of  money  will  be  spent  and 
we  will  be  less  secure  than  ever. 
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As  the  military  budget  is  absorbed 
by  destabilizing  nuclear  weaponry, 
really  needed  expenditures  are  denied 
for  conventional  forces,  spare  parts, 
improved  pay  and  technical  training 
for  our  military  personnel.  We  deny 
our  soldiers  sufficient  education  and 
training  necessary  to  understand  the 
tenets  of  military  strategy  and  even 
how  to  operate  the  sophisticated 
weapons  to  which  we  entrust  our  na- 
tional security.  Thus,  again  we  will  be 
less  secure  ever. 

But  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  the 
only  problem  risking  nuclear  destruc- 
tion of  humanity.  We  need  not  only  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment but  on  the  transfer  of  the  mate- 
rials and  equipment  for  producing  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  development  of  nuclear  power 
on  an  International  scale  also  carries 
with  it  the  risk  of  Increasing  the 
number  of  countries  that  will  have 
access  to  the  technology  and  the  mate- 
rials for  nuclear  weapons.  Specifically, 
nuclear  enrichment  and  reprocessing 
facilities  and  breeder  reactors  are 
direct  sources  of  bomb-quality  materi- 
als—highly enriched  uranium-235  and 
Plutonium. 

If  countries  decide  to  use  these  facil- 
ities to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  the 
rate  of  nuclear  proliferation  could  in- 
crease and  with  it  the  chance  of  a  pro- 
voked nuclear  war  or  nuclear  black- 
mail by  terrorists,  against  which  there 
is  no  defense.  While  we  can  deter 
Russia  from  nuclear  war  by  making  It 
suicidal,  there  would  be  no  adequate 
response  If  a  Qadhafi  or  an  Arafat 
gains  access  to  a  nuclear  bomb.  The 
only  realistic  recourse  Is  to  prevent 
terrorists  from  gaining  access  to  weap- 
ons. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  has  expressed  increasing  con- 
cern over  the  proliferation  risk  associ- 
ated with  nuclear  power. 

By  1985,  25  nonweapon  countries 
will  have  operational  power  reactors, 
each  generating  enough  spent  fuel  to 
manufacture  a  score  of  bombs  annual- 
ly if  the  Plutonium  is  separated  from 
the  fuel.  More  important,  some  of 
these  countries  plan  to  build  reproc- 
essing facilities  that  will  enable  them 
to  separate  the  plutonium  from  spent 
fuel.  Once  separated,  the  plutonium 
could  be  put  to  weapons  use  quickly. 
Other  countries  have  or  are  building 
enrichment  plants  that  could  be  used 
to  enrich  uranium-235  to  bomb  grade 
levels. 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
greatly  exacerbate  this  problem  by 
condoning,  even  promoting  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  these  sensitive  nu- 
clear technologies  and  materials  on  a 
commercial  scale  throughout  the 
world.  Once  introduced,  they  would  be 
impossible  to  safeguard  effectively, 
providing  too  easy  access  to  any  ter- 
rorist group  and  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
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pability  to  countries  that  might  use 
them  for  blackmail  or  in  local  conflicts 
if  they  got  pressed  to  the  wall. 

The  result  could  be  incredible  car- 
nage in  the  late  20th  century  from  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries,    and    the    possibility    of    a 
third  country  provoking  a  nuclear  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
The  world's  most  volatile  regions— 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia— al- 
ready Include  five  countries  reported 
either  to  have  the  capability  to  con- 
struct nuclear  weapons  or  to  be  active- 
ly seeking  that  capability.  In  a  worst 
case,  Libya,  Israel,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and 
India  could  all  have  nuclear  weapons 
within   a   few   years.   The   actions   of 
these  countries  will  not  be  independ- 
ent of  each  other;  the  nations  are  con- 
nected  in   a  complicated   fashion  by 
enmity  and  cooperation— thus,  the  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  by  one  of 
these  nations  is  likely  to  generate  simi- 
lar actions  by  others.  The  region  has 
suffered  from  major  wars  every  few 
years;    the    introduction    of    nuclear 
weapons  into  these  wars  could  threat- 
en millions  of  deaths  in  the  region,  the 
destruction  of  the  petroleum  transpor- 
tation facilities  through  which  40  per- 
cent of  the  Western  world's  oil  must 
pass,  and  the  threat  of  annihilation  of 
much     of     the     world's     population 
through  fallout  or  the  provocation  of 
wider  nuclear  conflict. 

Even  the  fear  that  one  of  these  na- 
tions was  attempting  to  acquire  nucle- 
ar weapons  could  lead  to  armed  con- 
flict. The  Iraqi  nuclear  program  al- 
ready has  been  the  subject  of  assassi- 
nations and  an  air  attack  with  conven- 
tional munitions. 

Of  these  five  countries,  three  of 
their  governments  came  to  power 
through  internal  military  takeovers. 
Nuclear  weapons  in  such  Internally 
unstable  countries  may  not  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  national  govern- 
ments; subnational  forces  attempting 
a  takeover  are  likely  to  try  to  seize  the 
nuclear  weapons.  Sooner  or  later,  nu- 
clear weapons  or  the  material  for  their 
manufacture  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  smaller  military  units  or  terrorists 
groups. 

The  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  is 
the  most  dangerous  region  for  nuclear 
proliferation  In  the  near  future.  But 
the  capability  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons  reportedly  has  been  sought 
by  South  Africa,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan.  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  And 
this  is  only  the  situation  in  the  early 
1980's.  The  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  one  country  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  "chain  reaction"  in  which  the 
enemies  or  rivals  of  that  country  then 
feel  that  they  must  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  Some  politicians  in  Nigeria, 
for  example,  have  already  called  for  a 
Nigerian  weapons  program  aimed  at 
the  possibility  that  South  Africa  will 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  The  same 
applies  for  Syria  vls-a-vis  Iraq. 
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Proliferation  need  not  stop  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  few  bombs  of  the  type 
used  by  the  United  States  against 
Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II— 
weapons  that  in  the  context  of  a  small 
nuclear  war  could  cause  millions  of 
deaths.  The  next  step  can  be  thermo- 
nuclear weapons— raising  the  death 
toll  to  tens  of  millions  of  people  or 
more.  Or  the  next  step  may  be  long- 
range  delivery  vehicles  spreading  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction  to  na- 
tions far  removed  from  the  regional 
conflict.  In  short,  proliferation  Is  a 
major  international  security  threat; 
and  it  will  certainly  get  worse  if  we  do 
not  take  the  lead  with  the  other  nucle- 
ar weapons  powers  to  stop  it. 

For  these  reasons  American  policy 
has  long  featured  a  strong  concensus 
opposed  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Reagan  administration, 
however,  it  striving  to  undermine  the 
good  bipartisan  U.S.  example  set  by 
previous  Presidents.  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Reagan  indifferent  to  the  prolifera- 
tion risks  posed  by  civilian  nuclear 
technology,  he  has  graphically  illus- 
trated that  indifference  by  considering 
the  use  to  make  nuclear  weapons  of 
Plutonium  derived  from  spent  fuel 
produced  in  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

Even  worse,  he  is  considering,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
export  of  sensitive  reprocessing  and 
enrichment  technologies  to  nonnucle- 
ar  weapons  countries. 

Such  exports  would  have  tragic  con- 
sequences and  must  not  be  permitted. 
I  Intend  soon  to  proposed  legislation 
to  block  Mr.  Reagan's  thoughtless 
move.  The  United  States  simply  must 
exercise  its  strongest  leadership  with 
its  allies  to  prevent  nuclear  profits 
from  overcoming  the  restraint  neces- 
sary for  nuclear-age  survival. 

Thankfully,  there  are  Americans 
who  are  seeking  to  correct  these  irra- 
tional policies  and  to  change  our 
course  away  from  nuclear  devastation. 
They  recognize  that  nuclear  war  is  not 
wtnable,  as  this  administration  has 
claimed.  And  they  realize  the  danger 
in  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  a  massive  nuclear  weapons 
buildup,  without  Incorporating  arms 
control  and  proliferation  prevention 
into  our  national  security  policies. 

I  commend  those  who  are  resisting 
these  senseless  administration  initia- 
tives, and  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  Congress  does  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  reverse  those 
policies  which  come  to  us  from  the 
White  House.  Our  efforts  to  stop  this 
nuclear  madness  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  live  in  a  secure.  sUble.  and  peaceful 
world. 

I  am  including  in  today's  Record  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  404. 
followed  by  the  text  of  'The  Call  To 
Halt  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race. "  I  com- 
mend both  of  these  Important  resolu- 
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tions    to    the    attention    of    my    col- 
leagues: 

H.J.  Res.  404 

A  Joint  resolution  on  nuclear  weapons 

freeze  and  reductions 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war:  and 

Whereas  a  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  de- 
livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

1.  As  an  immediate  strategic  arms  control 
objective  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should: 

(a)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race: 

(b)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems:  and 

(c)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

2.  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  pursue 
major,  mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  In 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  deliv- 
ery systems,  through  annual  percentages  or 
equally  effective  means.  In  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability. 

Call  To  Halt  thi  Nuclear  Arms  Race- 
Proposal  FOR  A  MirruAL  UJS.-Sovirr  Nu- 
clear-Weapon Freeze 
The  horror  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Today,  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  possess  50,000 
nuclear  weapons.  In  half  an  hour,  a  fraction 
of  these  weapons  can  destroy  all  cities  in 
the    northern    hemisphere.    Yet    over    the 
decade,  the  USA  and  USSR  plan  to  build 
over  20.000  more  nuclear  warheads  along 
with  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  missiles 
and  aircraft. 

The  weapon  programs  of  the  next  decade, 
if  not  stopped,  will  pull  the  nuclear  tripwire 
tighter.  Counterforce  and  other  'nuclear 
warflghting  '  systems  will  Improve  the  abili- 
ty of  the  USA  and  USSR  to  attack  the  op- 
ponent's nuclear  forces  and  other  military 
targets.  This  will  Increase  the  pressure  on 
both  sides  to  use  their  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
crisis,  rather  than  risk  losing  them  In  a  first 
strike. 

Such  developments  wUl  increase  halrtrig- 
ger  readiness  for  a  massive  nuclear  ex- 
change at  a  time  when  economic  difficulties, 
political  dissension,  revolution  and  competi- 
tion for  energy  supplies  may  be  rising  world- 
wide. At  the  same  time,  more  countries  may 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Unless  we  change 
this  combination  of  trends,  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  will  be  greater  in  the  late  1980s 
and  1990s  than  ever  before. 

Rather  than  permit  this  dangerous  future 
to  evolve,  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

A  freeze  on  nuclear  missiles  and  aircraft 
can  be  verified  by  existing  national  means. 
A  total  freeze  can  be  verified  more  easily 
than  the  complex  SALT  I  and  II  agree- 
ments. The  freeze  on  warhead  production 
could  be  verified  by  the  Safeguards  of  the 
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International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Stop- 
ping the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapon-grade  material  and  applying  the 
Safeguards  to  US  and  Soviet  nuclear  pro- 
grams would  increase  the  Incentive  of  other 
countries  to  adhere  to  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty,  renouncing  acquisition  of  their  own 
nuclear  weapons,  and  to  accept  the  same 
Safeguards. 

A  freeze  would  hold  constant  the  existing 
nuclear  parity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  By  precluding  pro- 
duction of  counterforce  weaponry  on  either 
side.  It  would  eliminate  excuses  for  further 
arming  on  both  sides.  Later,  following  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  freeze.  Its  terms 
should  be  negotiated  Into  the  more  durable 
form  of  a  treaty. 

A  nuclear-weapon  freeze,  accompanied  by 
government-aided  conversion  of  nuclear  In- 
dustries, would  save  at  least  $100  billion 
each  in  US  and  Soviet  military  spending  (at 
today's  prices)  In  1981-1990.  This  would 
reduce  inflation.  The  savings  could  be  ap- 
plied to  balance  the  budget,  reduce  Uxes, 
Improve  services,  subsidize  renewable 
energy,  or  increase  aid  to  poverty-stricken 
third  world  regions.  By  shifting  personnel 
to  more  labor-intensive  civilian  Jobs,  a  nu- 
clear-weapon freeze  would  also  raise  em- 
ployment. 

Stopping  the  US-Sovlet  nuclear  arms  race 
is  the  single  most  useful  step  that  can  be 
taken  now  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  nucle- 
ar war  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  more  countries.  This  step  Is  a 
necessary  prelude  to  creating  International 
conditions  in  which: 

Further  steps  can  be  taken  toward  a 
sUble,  peaceful  international  order: 

The  threat  of  first  use  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry can  be  ended; 

The  freeze  can  be  extended  to  other  na- 
tions: and 

The  nuclear  arsenals  on  all  sides  can  be 
drastically  reduced  or  eliminated,  making 
the  world  truly  safe  from  nuclear  destruc- 
tion.* 


THE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR 
BANKRUPTCY  BILL 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  provide  for 
expedited  determinations  of  Interests 
in  grain  and  the  proceeds  of  grain  held 
by  debtors  who  own  or  operate  grain 
storage  facilities.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  my  colleagues 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickhan).  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell),  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO),  New  York  (Mr.  Pish),  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards).  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar).  Iowa  (Mr.  Harxin),  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter).  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
ABY).  and  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton) 
which  I  trust  will  help  facilitate  swift 
passage. 

This  measure  is  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  a  problem  on  which  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law  held  2  very  useful  days  of 
hearings  last  month  and  regarding 
which  many  of  us  have  heard  from 
our  constituents  and  others  who  are 
rightfully  concerned.  The  nature  of 
the  problem  is  this:  When  grain  eleva- 
tors fall  it  is  not  just  the  owner  or  op- 
erator who  is  swept  into  the  toils  of 
the  bankruptcy  court.  Those  farmers 
who  have  delivered  grain  to  the  eleva- 
tors suddenly  find  their  sole  market- 
able assets  cannot  be  recovered  or  paid 
for.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  delay 
in  the  process  of  ordering  abandon- 
ment of  the  grain  under  section  554  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  or  determining 
ownership  Interests  and  relief  from 
the  automatic  stay  under  section 
362(d),  those  farmers,  who  are  blame- 
less in  the  bankruptcy,  may  be  In- 
jured, perhaps  grievously  so. 

My  bill  is  based  on  a  proposal  recom- 
mended to  our  subconunittee  by  the 
National  Bamkruptcy  Conference,  a 
policy  advisory  body  of  eminent  aca- 
demics, judges,  and  practitioners  who 
rendered  Invaluable  assistance  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  1978  code.  In  critical 
part  It  provides  that  the  bankruptcy 
court  "shall  expedite  the  procedures 
for  the  determination  of  Interests  in 
and  the  disposition  of  grain  and  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  by  shortening  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  such  time  peri- 
ods as  are  otherwise  applicable  for 
such  procedures,  and  by  establishing, 
by  order,  a  timetable  for  the  comple- 
tion of  each  applicable  procedure." 
The  bill  does  not  give  the  court  an 
option.  The  bill  is  mandatory.  The 
court  must  attempt  to  do  this. 

The  bill,  which  Is  limited  to  grain  of 
all  kinds,  specifies  the  considerations 
which  should  bear  upon  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  periods,  Including 
among  other  factors  any  need  of  an 
entity  claiming  an  Interest  in  such 
grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  for  a 
prompt  determination  of  their  Inter- 
est, any  need  of  such  entity  for  a 
prompt  disposition  of  such  grain,  and 
the  market  for  such  grain.  It  sets  a 
framework  for  expedition.  It  makes 
clear  that  sale  of  the  grain  can  take 
place  before  resolution  of  all  issues.  It 
recognizes  the  expertise  that  can  be 
gained  from  the  appropriate  State 
agency  by  requiring  the  trustee  to  con- 
sult with  such  agency  before  taking 
any  action  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  grain  In  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  the  debtor  or  the  estate. 

In  sum.  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  workable 
bill,  a  bill  which  makes  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  code  to  respond  to 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  farmers 
caught  up  In  the  consequences  of  a 
grain  elevator  bankruptcy  for  which 
they  bear  no  responsibility  them- 
selves. I  would  welcome  additional  co- 
sponsors.* 
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NUCLEAR  FREEZE  SPECIAL 
ORDER 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORAIK) 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  April  J,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  Denver,  Colo,  contains 
some  of  the  most  aware,  sensitive,  and 
knowledgeable  people  {u-ound. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
Denver  sits  dangerously  close  to 
Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion plant.  Cheyenne  Mountain  Norad 
Center,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  possible  site 
for  the  MX  missile. 

Allow  me  to  insert  for  the  Record 
statements  made  by  these  people  in 
conjuction  with  the  nuclear  freeze  spe- 
cial order  that  took  place  on  Tuesday. 
They  are  the  ones  who  know  the  true 
meaning    of    peace    and    the    conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war. 
Representative  Patricia  Schroeoer. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Schroeder:  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimo- 
ny at  the  hearing  on  this  crucial  issue. 

The  Loretto  Disarmament/Economic  Con- 
version Committee  grew  out  of  the  concern 
of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  a  community  of 
over  700  Roman  Catholic  Sisters,  about  the 
escalating  nuclear  arms  race.  At  a  gathering 
of  our  community  in  1979,  the  group  unani- 
mously declared  "its  commitment  to  an  end 
to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,"  sUt- 
Ing,  "We  are  particularly  committed  to  en- 
couraging and  assisting  In  the  urgent  work 
of  educating  ourselves  and  others  to  the 
perils  of  the  continued  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear arms.  Rooted  as  we  are  In  our  Judaeo- 
Christlan  herlUge,  we  view  our  opposition 
to  nuclear  weapons  as  an  urgent  moral  im- 
perative." 

Since  that  time  many  members  of  our 
community,  and  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee In  particular,  representing  the  com- 
munity, have  worked,  through  education 
and  action,  to  halt  the  arms  race.  In  the 
past  two  years,  the  committee  has  especially 
promoted  the  Bilateral  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  Proposal. 

When  our  work  began,  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  community  that  in  two  or  three  years, 
such  a  reality  as  the  mutual  freeze  on  nucle- 
tii  weapons  would  be  in  place— as  a  first  step 
toward  lessening  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
reducing  the  huge  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
two  superpowers.  However,  to  our  great  dis- 
appointment, not  only  has  the  freeze  not 
been  accepted  by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government  and  by  the  PenUgon.  but  a 
military  budget  greater  than  ever  before 
has  been  proposed.  Indeed,  the  budget  calls 
for  BO  many  advanced  first-strike  weapons 
that  we  fear  that  our  country  will  be  led, 
not  by  our  leaders  in  Congress,  but  by  the 
new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons  them- 
selves, their  accuracy,  speed,  and  design 
serving  to  set  our  policy. 

We  make  our  own  the  words  of  our 
church  leaders  who  have  called  repeatedly 
for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
who  have  urged  "the  continued  develop- 
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ment  and  ImplemenUtlon  of  policies  which 
seek  to  bring  these  weapons  more  securely 
under  control,  progressively  reduce  their 
presence  In  the  world,  and  ultimately 
remove  them  entirely."  (National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops.  November.  1976.) 

Pope  John  Paul  II.  visiting  Hiroshima 
over  a  year  ago.  pleaded  for  the  abolishing 
of  all  nuclear  weapons.  More  than  60  Catho- 
lic bishops  In  this  country  have  spolten  out 
forcefxilly  in  condemnation  of  the  arms 
race,  many  of  them  specifically  supporting 
the  Bilateral  Nuclear  Weapons  Preeae  Pro- 
posal. 

We  affirm  the  clear  position  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  (a  position  surely  shared  by 
countless  other  Christian  bodies.  Jewish 
bodies,  and  other  faith  communities),  stated 
by  Cardinal  Krol  of  Philadelphia  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  September,  1979: 

"(1)  Our  obligation  to  control  the  threat 
of  nuclear  destructiveness  is  more  funda- 
mental than  the  requirement  to  limit  the 
possession  of  certain  weapons. 

'•(2)  The  use  of  any  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  whatsoever  against  any  targets, 
even  In  response  to  prior  Soviet  use  of  them. 
Is  morally  unacceptable. 

"(3)  Any  threat  to  use  the  strategic  nucle- 
ar arsenal  is  condemned.  Even  deterring  the 
Soviet  Union  by  threat  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tion for  aggression  is  out  of  bounds  morally 
because  it  is  Immoral  even  to  Intend  to  do 
what  Is  Intrinsically  Immoral. 

"(4)  The  church  lends  Its  moral  authority 
to  the  quest  for  bilateral  and  legally  sanc- 
tioned limits  on  weapons." 

We  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  of 
the  world,  especially  since  we  believe  that 
the  bloated  U.S.  military  budget  for  nuclear 
arms  represents  an  organized  assault  on  the 
poor.  Illustrated  by  the  many  cuU  In  the 
federal  budget  that  have  done  away  with  or 
greatly  debilitated  human  service  programs. 

We  are  alarmed  that  some  military  plan- 
ners In  our  government  have  spolten  almost 
cavalierly  about  the  possibUlty  of  waging 
and  surviving  a  "limited"  nuclear  war.  We 
urge  that  those  planners  listen  to  the  many 
experts,  especially  the  large  number  of  phy- 
sicians and  sclentlsU.  who  have  pointed  out 
the  utter  folly  of  believing  that  a  nuclear 
war  Is  survlvable.  We  think  that  the  federal 
government's  renewed  emphasis  on  civil  de- 
fense plans  In  case  of  nuclear  attack  Is  a 
way  of  lulling  the  U.S.  public  Into  thinking 
that  such  "defense"  is  truly  possible.  We 
will  not  be  lulled.  We  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  speak  out  against  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  to  urge  many  other  citizens  to 
make  their  voices  heard  In  support  of  the 
Bilateral  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Proposal. 

We  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  the 
now  famous  article  by  Jonathan  Schell  re- 
cently published  In  The  New  Yorker.  "It  has 
sometimes  been  claimed  that  the  United 
States  could  survive  a  nuclear  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union."  he  wrote,  "but  the  bare  fig- 
ures on  the  extent  of  the  blast  waves,  the 
thermal  pulses,  and  the  accumulated  local 
fallout  dash  this  hope  irrevocably.  They 
spell  the  doom  of  the  United  SUtes.  And  If 
one  Imagines  the  reverse  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  Its  doom  Is  spelled  out  In  simi- 
lar figures." 

We  Join  with  many  others  from  U.S.  faith 
conununities  and  other  groups,  determined, 
with  the  help  of  God  and  with  a  dedication 
to  stand  for  life  and  for  peace,  to  work  to 
avoid  doomsday  anywhere  on  our  planet. 
Sincerely  In  the  cause  of  peace. 
LoRrrro  DisAKMAMnrr/EcoKomc 

CONVntSIOIf  COMMITTKX. 
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Sisters  Mary  Luke  Tobln.  Pam  Solo. 
Anna  Koop.  Carol  Dunphy.  Cecily 
Jones.  Mary  Peter  Bruce.  Marie  Fran- 
cis Kenoyer.  Paulette  Peterson. 

STATDtENT  TO  COI»CR«SSWO»»Al»  PATRICIA 
SCHKOESEH 

Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility/ 
Denver,  a  local  chapter  of  a  10.000-member 
organization  of  physicians,  other  health 
professionals,  and  concerned  citizens,  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  these  facts: 

In  the  event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  or  a 
so-called  "limited"  nuclear  war.  the  medical 
consequences  alone  In  the  United  States 
would  be  devastating.  To  cite  a  single  exam- 
ple, a  one-megaton  air  burst  over  any  large 
metropolitan  area  might  produce  10.000  se- 
riously burned  casualties,  according  to  many 
estimates.  The  entire  United  States  has  only 
2000  specialized  bum  care  beds.  Cnishing 
Injuries  from  falling  buildings,  deafness  and 
ruptured  lungs  from  blast  effects,  acute  ra- 
diation sickness  producing  vomiting,  coma, 
and  death,  and  all  of  these  in  combination— 
this  Is  a  likely  outcome  of  nuclear  war.  Phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  other  health  profession- 
als will  be  killed  In  numbers  greater  than 
the  general  population  because  they  are 
concentrated  In  the  cities.  And  their  hospi- 
tals, their  drugs  and  equipment,  even  elec- 
tricity and  fresh  water— all  these  will  be 
absent.  Nuclear  war  would  be  a  medical 
nightmare. 

The  unknown  effects  of  nuclear  war  may 
be  more  deadly  than  the  known  effects.  As 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
noted,  the  calculation  of  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear war  Is  filled  with  unknowns.  Casualties 
would  be  higher  than  official  estimates,  be- 
cause official  estimates  fall  to  consider  vic- 
tims of  bums,  radiation,  and  delayed  fall- 
out. The  long-term  Increase  In  cancer  of  all 
types  and  birth  defects  will  be  staggering, 
based  on  the  Japanese  experience.  Crops 
and  forests  will  die  off.  producing  Incalcula- 
ble effects  on  human  life  and  the  entire  eco- 
system. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ozone  layer  of  our  atmosphere— that  fragile 
barrier  that  by  its  existence  permits  life  to 
flourish  on  earth— will  be  damaged,  possibly 
beyond  repair. 

In  this  context,  civil  defense  and  mass 
evacuation  have  no  meaning  except  as  a 
hoax.  Effective  civil  defense  requires  deep 
underground  blast  shelters,  hardened 
against  direct  hits  by  multi-megaton  war- 
heads, provided  with  oxygen,  food,  medical 
supplies,  water,  and  the  capacity  to  bury  the 
dead.  These  would  have  to  house  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  for  several 
months.  Such  a  project  Is  literally  beyond 
the  available  resources.  And  what  sort  of 
world  would  face  the  emerging  shelterees 
after  months  of  hiding?  A  devasuted  world 
that  would  be  unable  to  support  them,  or 
possibly  any  life.  Similarly,  to  speak  of  mass 
evacuation  is  to  deny  reality  and  give  false 
assurances.  So-called  "crisis  relocation" 
zones  would  be  known  In  advance  and  could 
be  easily  targeted.  An  evacuation  Itself 
would  be  an  aggressive  act,  potentially  per- 
suading another  nuclear  nation  to  launch  a 
first  strike.  And  conditions  for  the  evacuees 
would  be  bleak  and  barren.  Colorado's  "host 
areas"  are  rural  communities  with  harsh  cli- 
mates, little  water,  and  none  of  the  services 
and  structures  that  are  needed  to  provide 
for  the  more  than  one  million  refugees  from 
the  Denver  metropolitan  area  alone. 

Our  training  in  public  health  as  doctors 
and  other  health  professionals  teaches  us 
that  nuclear  war  would  be  the  final  epldem- 
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ic— an  epidemic  for  which  we  can  offer  no 
realistic  or  effective  medical  care.  Faced 
with  such  an  awesome  human  and  medical 
dilemma,  the  options  are  clear.  There  is  no 
effective  treatment;  the  remedy  therefore 
must  be  prevention.  The  Denver  chapter  of 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility  urges 
the  Congress  to  understand  that  the  nucle- 
ar age  has  changed  everything.  What  must 
change  now  is  our  very  way  of  thinking.* 


TRUTH  IN  FINANCIAL 
DISCLOSURE 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation  to  require 
"truth  in  financial  disclosure"  by  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  full  disclosure  of 
personal  net  worth  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  an  elected  official's  independ- 
ence and  integrity.  I  am  sponsoring 
legislation  which  will  make  an  "open 
book"  of  the  personal  financial  records 
of  Members  of  Congress.  The  voters  of 
this  country  who  give  their  elected  of- 
ficials their  trust  deserve  nothing  less. 

H.R.  6017  will  do  three  things: 

First,  require  Members  of  Congress 
to  file  their  income  tax  forms  as  a 
matter  of  public  record  in  the  House 
and  Senate;  second,  require  random 
audits  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  of  congressional  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statements;  and 
third,  close  loopholes  in  the  existing 
Federal  financial  disclosure  law  by  re- 
quiring that  Members  of  Congress 
report  the  precise  value  of  their  hold- 
ings, as  opposed  to  simply  reporting 
broad  and  meaningless  ranges  of  fi- 
nancial worth. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in 
restoring  public  trust  in  elected  offi- 
cials by  supporting  my  "truth  in  finan- 
cial disclosure "  legislation.  Just  last 
year,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
criticized  existing  congressional  finan- 
cial disclosure  practices  and  called  for 
an  overhaul  of  the  system  to  assure 
the  public  •  •  •  "that  the  information 
contained  in  the  public  financial  dis- 
closure reports  is  complete  and  accu- 
rate." In  1980,  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  pointed  its  finger  at  con- 
gressional financial  statements  saying 
they  present  'an  open  invitation  for 
Members  to  conceal  information." 
Yes.  we  already  have  an  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act,  Mr.  Speaker  but  we  must 
act  now  to  put  teeth  into  that  law,  to 
make  ethics  in  Government  real  and 
not  illusory. 

Of  course,  disclosure  of  personal 
worth  by  elected  officials  can  be  ac- 
complished voluntarily  without  a  new 
law,  and  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
done  so  for  years.  My  good  friend  Rep- 
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resentative  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois  is 
just  one  very  fine  example  of  a  man 
who  has  released  his  full  financial 
worth  for  over  25  years.  We  need  not 
wait  for  passage  of  Federal  legislation; 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  can  step  for- 
ward now,  take  the  lead  and  set  an  ex- 
ample by  releasing  their  1981  income 
tax  returns  for  public  scrutiny.  I 
pledge  to  release  my  own  tax  state- 
ments and  I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  join  with  me. 

As  servants  of  the  American  people, 
we  owe  them  the  highest  standards  of 
Integrity  and  accountability.  We  chose 
to  run  for  public  office  and  we  sought 
to  earn  the  public  trust.  In  return,  we 
must  demonstrate  that  we  deserve  the 
public's  vote  of  confidence.  Reform  of 
financial  disclosure  law  is  absolutely 
critical  to  our  American  political  proc- 
ess for  two  important  reasons.  First  of 
all,  before  election  to  positions  of 
public  trust,  the  voters  must  know 
where  existing  and  potential  conflicts 
of  interest  lie.  Second,  once  elected. 
Congressmen  must  not  be  allowed  to 
use  public  office  for  their  own  person- 
al enrichment. 

Passage  of  the  Truth  in  Financial 
Disclosure  Act  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Until  such  legislation 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  however. 
Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress must  "go  the  extra  mile"  and 
make  full  and  complete  financial  dis- 
closure on  their  own.* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  know  that  Head  Start 
works;  that  Head  Start  is  cost-effec- 
tive. And  yet,  even  today,  it  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  inflation  and  cutbacks  in  sup- 
portive services  (CETA,  title  XX,  child 
care  food,  medicaid).  We  need  to  listen 
to  the  parents  of  Head  Start  children 
and  keep  this  exemplary  program 
working.  Another  letter  from  a  Head 
Start  parent  follows: 

Head  Start  has  given  my  children  the  op- 
portunity to  be  with  other  children  their 
age  and  leam  so  many  things.  They  truly 
enjoy  the  classes,  music,  being  with  the 
other  children.  It  has  helped  In  so  many 
ways.  In  this  time  It  takes  two  parents  work- 
ing In  order  to  make  ends  meet.  The  Head 
Start  Program  has  given  me  the  chance  to 
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help  my  family,  because,  when  my  child  Is 
at  the  center,  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
the  care  she  Is  receiving.  If  the  program 
were  cut  to  four  hours  the  child  would  not 
get  as  much  learning  time.  It  would  really 
affect  my  Job  also.  The  greatest  strength  of 
Head  Start  Is  the  attention  the  children  re- 
ceive from  the  instructors  and  all  the  teach- 
ing they  do  to  teach  right  from  wrong.  To 
help  the  parents  in  the  raising  of  the  child  I 
can't  think  of  a  better  program  than  Head 
Start.  Everything  they  do  is  for  the  good  of 
the  children  and  the  good  of  the  communi- 
ty. 

Head  Start  Paretti, 

Waldson,  Ark.9 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  FOR  THE  SINAI 


RUTH  HERBERT,  OUTGOING 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LOMITA 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE- 
WOMEN'S  DIVISION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  its  inception,  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Lomita,  Calif.,  has  been  a  strong  and 
positive  force  in  the  community.  Earli- 
er this  year,  its  outgoing  president, 
Ruth  Herbert,  was  honored  for  her 
many  contributions  in  1981. 

As  president  of  the  women's  division, 
Ruth  earned  the  highest  respect  of 
her  peers  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  com- 
munity. A  graduate  of  the  UCLA 
School  of  Nursing,  Ruth  moved  to  the 
city  of  Lomita  in  1969.  She  immediate- 
ly became  very  active  in  the  civic,  reli- 
gious, and  business  affairs  of  her  new 
community.  Among  other  things, 
Ruth  served  2  consecutive  years  as 
president  of  the  local  PTA,  and  was 
the  1980  recipient  of  the  Lomita  cham- 
ber's "Club  Member  of  the  Year"  for 
the  women's  division.  Also,  Ruth  made 
the  time  to  become  involved  in  her 
church  activities  and  served  as  a 
Sunday  school  teacher.  Ruth's  dedi- 
cated service  to  her  community.  State, 
and  country  more  than  qualify  her  for 
this  recognition. 

As  a  nationwide  community  organi- 
zation appealing  to  men  and  women 
who  have  the  desire  to  become  person- 
ally involved  in  making  their  cities  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  was  well  suited 
for  Ruth's  qualifications  and  her  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ruth  Herbert  has  dem- 
onstrated the  highest  competence  and 
loyalty  to  the  people  of  Lomita  this 
past  year.  My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  as  we 
proudly  compliment  her  on  a  job  well 
done.  We  now  also  offer  to  Ruth  and 
her  husband,  Donald,  and  their  twb 
daughters.  Heather  .^-"ne  and  Greta 
Mae.  our  best  wish'  r  many  more 
years  of  good  forti  continued  suc- 
cess, and  happiness  in  the  future.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
(MPO)  is  a  peacekeeping  force  now 
taking  up  positions  in  the  Sinai  in 
preparation  for  final  Israeli  withdraw- 
als from  the  Sinai  on  April  25,  1982, 
pursuant  to  the  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  signed  in  1979. 

This  important  force  will  have  2,664 
members  from  roughly  11  countries. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  table  listing  those 
countries  participating  and  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  dated 
March  22,  1982,  Indicating  the  role  to 
be  performed  by  the  respective  states 
providing  units  for  the  peacekeeping 
force. 

The  material  follows: 

Contributors  to  Sinai  multinational  force 
and  observers 

People 
Country  and  contribution:  involved 

U.S.:  Ught  Infantry  Battalion 808 

U.S.:  Xx)glstic  Support  Unit 330 

Fiji:  Light  Infantry  Battalion 497 

Colombia:  Light  Infantry  Battal- 
ion         498 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 
(Jointly):  Ten  Helicopters  and 

their  crews 124 

France:  Two  Small  Aircraft  and 

One  Cargo  Plane '  35 

United  Kingdom:  Headquarters 
Staff       (stenographers,       file 

clerks,  etc.) 35 

Italy:  Three  Minesweepers  (later, 

hopefully,  patrol  boats) 87 

Netherlands:  Signal  Unit 81 

Netherlands:     Provost     Marshal 

and  MP's 23 

Uruguay:  Transportation  Unit 73 

Force  Commander's  Staff:  In- 
cludes members  from  each  par- 
ticipating state  noted  above 
plus  four  from  Norway,  I.e.,  the 
Force  Commander  and  three 
staff  officers 73 


Total. 
'Plus. 


2,664 


Departkent  of  State, 
Washington  D.C..  March  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  In  accordance  with  Section 
3(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  Participation  Resolution  (Public 
Law  97-132),  it  is  my  pleasure  to  notify  you 
of  those  countries  which  have  recently 
agreed  to  provide  military  personnel  for  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MPO). 

In  addition  to  Fiji,  Colombia.  Uruguay 
and  Norway,  which  had  previously  made 
commitments,  the  MFO  is  concluding  agree- 
ments  with   Australia,   New   Zealand,   the 
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United  Kingdom.  Prance.  luly  and  the 
Netherlands  for  contributions  of  personnel. 
The  contributions  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries are  as  follows: 

Norway— four  persons  comprising  tne 
Force  Commander  and  three  staff  officers. 

Uruguay— a  transportation  unit  consisting 
of  seventy-three  people. 

Colombla-a  light  Infantry  battalion  con- 
sisting of   four   hundred   and   ninety-eight 

PUl— a  light  Infantry  battalion  consUting 
of  four  hundred  and  nlnety-sqven  people. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  (Jointly)- ten 
helicopters  and  crews  consUting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  people. 

FYance-two  small  aircraft  and  one  cargo 
airplane  together  with  thirty-five  people. 

United  Kingdom— a  headquarters  compa- 
ny consisting  of  thirty-five  people. 

Italy— three  minesweepers  together  with 
eighty-seven  people. 

Netherlands— a  signals  unit  and  a  provost 
marshal  and  military  police  group  together 
totaUng  104  people. 

In  addition,  each  participating  country  is 
providing  a  few  staff  trained  officers  to 
serve  on  the  Force  Commander's  staff. 

Other  InformaUon  with  regard  to  U.S. 
participation  in  the  MPO  wlU  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  as  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Resolution. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Powxu.  A.  MooRX, 
AssUtant  Secretary  for 
Conffreasional  Relations.9 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  NEEDS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25.  the  Most  Reverend  James 
Lyke,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Goodman,  vice  president 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Hoff- 
man, director  of  social  planning  and 
research  of  the  Jewish  Commvmlty 
Federation  of  Cleveland,  testified 
before  the  Housing  and  Conununity 
Development  Subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  submit  excerpts  from  their  very 
relevant  restatements  for  insertion  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tun  Bishop  James  Lyke  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
Catholic  Conference,  which  is  the  national 
social  action  arm  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops. 

•  *  •  The  Church's  concern  for  housing 
stems  from  the  belief  that  each  individual 
possesses  an  Inherent  dignity  because  he  or 
she  Is  created  In  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  Each  person  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  grow  and  develop  his  or  her  poten- 
tial to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  This  de- 
velopment is  threatened  whenever  social 
and  economic  forces  dehumanize  or  degrade 
people. 

In  this  context  we  should  not  ignore  the 
impact  that  poor  housing  has  on  human 
dignity  and  development.  The  physical  and 
social  environment  play  important  roles  in 
the    formation    and    development    of    the 
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human  person.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
terrible  Impact  that  degrading  and  indecent 
living  conditions  have  on  people's  percep- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  future. 

Poor  people  need  decent  housing  which  Is 
affordable.  This  obviously  requires  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  housing  at  costs  within  the 
means  of  low-income  people.  The  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Housing  recently 
identified  ten  million  renter  households— 
one-fourth  of  whom  are  living  in  assisted 
housing— who  require  assistance  if  they  are 
to  live  in  decent  housing  at  cosU  they  can 

afford. 

1.  Cost  of  Housing.- The  biggest  problem 
for  millions  of  low-income  citizens  Is  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  paying  the  rent.  The  poor 
pay  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their 
income  on  housing.  The  median  income  for 
all  renters  who  spent  more  than  35  percent 
of  their  income  on  rent  in  1977  was  only 
$4,000.  By  contrast.  62  percent  of  renters 
with  incomes  of  $35,000  or  more  spent  less 
than  10  percent  of  their  Income  on  housing. 
As  income  rises,  the  proportion  paid  for 
housing— particularly  rental  housing— de- 
creases. UntU  last  year  federal  housing  pro- 
grams responded  to  thU  disparity  by  assur- 
ing that  families  getting  assistance  pay  no 
more  than  36  percent  of  their  income  for 
housing.  Even  so.  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  poor  benefit  from  housing  assist 
ance— 8.1  percent  of  eligible  households  in 
1978.  These  rising  rental  cosU  are  especially 
burdensome  on  people  who  subsist  at  the 
poverty  level  and  who  confront  rising  prices 
and  diminishing  resources  in  meeting  all  of 
their  basic  necessities. 

2.  Housing  Shortage.— Across  the  country 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  waiting  for 
decent  shelter.  The  severe  housing  shortage 
is  worst  with  regard  to  rental  units.  Indeed, 
we  are  gradually  witnessing  the  disappear- 
ance of  private  low-rent  housing.  Rents  in 
the  private  market  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
low  Income  Americans.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Low  Income  Housing  Coalition,  there 
is  a  net  loss  of  over  500.000  low  rent  units 
annually  due  to  inflation,  conversion,  aban- 
donment and  other  causes. 

3.  Preservation  of  Public  Housing.— Public 
housing  provides  shelter  for  over  three  mil- 
lion people  whose  median  income  is  approxi- 
mately 27  percent  of  the  national  median 
income.  In  Cleveland,  the  local  public  hous- 
ing authority  is  the  landlord  of  8-9  percent 
of  the  city's  population  (approximately 
45.000  people).  The  average  annual  income 
per  household  u  of  December  31.  1980,  was 
$3,330.  According  to  the  December  31,  1981 
Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority, 
the  waiting  list  was  2,431  families.  It  Is  vital- 
ly important  that  this  housing  be  adequate- 
ly maintained.  The  modernization  of  the  ex- 
isting stock  Is  an  immediate  concern  and 
must  be  given  high  priority;  for.  unless  mod- 
ernization is  accomplished,  the  operating 
cosU  associated  with  high  energy  bills  and 
depressed  maintenance  will  continue  to  rise. 

IMTACT  or  LAST  TXAR'S  tXJDOrt  COTS 

Last  year's  budget  cuts  have  intensified 
the  shelter  needs  of  the  poor.  In  reports 
from  individual  bishops,  from  Catholic 
Charities  agencies,  from  Inner  city  pastors, 
from  organizers  of  self-help  programs  for 
the  poor,  from  housing  organizers  and  vol- 
unteers In  parishes,  we  in  the  Church  have 
heard  essentially  the  same  message:  the 
cuu  have  hurt  the  poor  severely. 

As  a  Catholic  bUhop,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  suggestion  that  the  voluntary 
sector,  and  the  churches  In  particular,  can 
and  should  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  the 
budget  cuts.  This  suggestion,  that  private 
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charity  can  Increase  sufficiently  to  make 
key  government  programs  unnecessary,  ig- 
nores both  history  and  reality.  Prom  a  prac- 
tical standpoint.  It  is  simply  not  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  to  suggest  that  the  vol- 
untary sector  can  replace  major  and  neces- 
sary government  programs.  This  suggestion 
is  even  more  unrealistic  in  the  area  of  hous- 
ing. Certainly,  the  churches  will  continue  to 
increase  their  efforts  and  resources  to  aid 
the  homeless,  but  we  cannot,  by  ourselves, 
fill  the  massive  gap  in  low-income  housing 
needs  that  already  exists  and  is  intensifying. 
While  the  charlUble  activity  of  religious  in- 
stitutions is  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
Increase,  it  cannot  and  should  not  substitute 
for  the  essential  responsibility  that  govern- 
ment has  to  play  in  meeting  basic  human 
needs. 

coveknment:  essential  role 
The  essence  of  the  message  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  has  to  do  with  human  rights 
and  the  role  of  government  in  guaranteeing 
and  protecting  those  rights. 

Pope  John  XXIII.  in  his  encyclical,  Pacem 
in  Terris,  listed  the  right  to  shelter  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  human  rights.  It 
follows  directly  from  the  right  to  life  itself. 
The  Catholic  tradition  views  basic  human 
rights  as  a  kind  of  baseline,  a  set  of  material 
conditions  which  are  essential  for  human 
dignity.  The  Church  fully  recognizes  the 
significance  of  classifying  shelter  as  a  basic 
right.  For  rights  are  not  matters  of  privilege 
or  choice.  They  imply  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  society,  an  obligation  that  ultimate- 
ly rests  on  government. 

riSCAL  YEAR  1983  BUDGET  CtfrS 

In  the  context  of  the  basic  principles  of 
human  righte  which  I  have  referred  to,  the 
Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1983  proposed 
reductions  in  the  area  of  assisted  housing 
are  simply  unacceptable.  They  represent  a 
retreat  from  a  long-standing  bipartisan  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
the  poor,  and  a  large-scale  abandonment  of 
federal  responsibility  in  meeting  low-income 
housing  needs.  Without  going  Into  the  spe- 
cifics, however,  let  me  highlight  several 
areas  of  concern  that  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  consider. 

I.  IIAINTAININC  EXISTING  STOCK 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  present 
stock  of  assisted  housing  be  adequately 
malnUlned.  The  level  of  operating  subsidies 
for  public  housing  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  clearly  Inadequate  and  should  be 
Increased. 

II.  RENT  INCREASES 

There  should  be  no  rent  Increases  for  the 
three  million  families  living  In  low-income 
housing.  The  Administration's  proposal  to 
require  tenanU  to  pay  their  entire  utility 
bills  and  to  count  food  stamps  as  Income 
could  literally  double  or  triple  the  rents  for 
many  households.  Since  renu  would  go  up 
$3.00  for  every  $10.00  that  the  family  re- 
ceives In  food  stamps,  it  is  the  poorest  ten- 
ants, those  receiving  maximum  food  stamp 
allotments,  who  would  be  the  most  severely 
affected.  A  welfare  family  in  Mississippi  or 
Texas  living  on  an  AFDC  grant  of  only  $100 
a  month  would  have  its  rent  tripled.  Simi- 
larly, tenants  living  In  cold  climates  or 
poorly  Insulated  units  would  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  pay  high  utility  bills  from  their 
meager  benefits. 

III.  RESCISSION  or  ADDITIONAL  SECTION  8  AND 
PUBLIC  HOUSING 

The  housing  that  is  now  in  the  pipeline 
should  be  produced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  proposal  to  rescind  funds  already  ap- 
propriated and  thus  cancel  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  commitments  for  new  or  sub- 
stantially rehabiliUted  unite  should  be  re- 
jected. 

IV.  SECTION  8  RENT  SITBSIDICS 

Federal  rent  sutxsidles  in  "Section  8  exist- 
ing" program  would  be  reduced  by  15-20 
percent  under  the  proposed  "voucher" 
system.  This  proposal  should  be  rejected, 
for  even  under  the  present  system  based  on 
fair  market  rente,  half  of  all  households  re- 
ceiving Section  8  certificates  are  unable  to 
find  unite  within  the  allotted  time  period. 

v.  RtTRAL  HOUSING 

In  many  rural  areas  the  housing  crisis  is 
at  least  as  severe,  if  not  worse,  than  in 
urban  centers.  The  Administration's  propos- 
al to  cut  Farmers  Home  Administration 
rural  housing  programs  to  one-third  of  their 
present  level  should  be  rejected.  The  pro- 
posed cute  would  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  needy  rural  Americans,  many  of  whom 
live  In  already  substandard  housing. 

VI.  HOUSING  TAX  EXPENDITURES 

The  burden  of  the  proposed  cute  In  feder- 
al housing  expenditures  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  people  who  can  least  afford  housing. 
Those  who  propose  the  cute  argue  that  low- 
income  housing  assistance  programs  are  too 
costly.  Yet,  the  largest  share  of  federal 
housing  activity  is  not  in  direct  subsidies  to 
the  needy  but  rather  in  indirect  subsidies  to 
middle  and  upper  Income  people  through 
the  tax  system.  Housing  tax  expenditures— 
primarily,  deductions  of  mortgage  interest 
and  property  taxes  by  homeowners— are 
rising  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

We  support  the  goals  for  homeownershlp 
that  the  tax  incentives  reflect.  However,  the 
use  of  these  tax  Incentives  raises  questions 
of  equity  which  must  be  addressed  through 
public  policy.  The  people  who  can  least 
afford  housing  must  not  be  unfairly  singled 
out  In  the  reductions  In  federal  housing  pro- 
grams. 

We  welcome  "The  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Amendmente  of  1982,"  H.R. 
5731,  legislation  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Gonzalez.  We  would  urge,  however,  that  the 
level  of  low-Income  housing  assistance  be  In- 
creased. The  rental  housing  production  pro- 
gram, in  particular,  should  require  more 
subsidized  unite  for  lower  income  house- 
holds. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
debate  over  housing  programs,  as  well  as 
the  larger  debate  over  the  federal  budget,  is 
not  simply  a  debate  about  numbers  and  dol- 
lars and  programs.  It  is  about  human 
beings — children,  parente,  the  elderly— their 
Joys  and  sorrows,  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures, their  hopes  and  dreams.  It  is  about 
American  families— about  whether  or  not 
they  will  have  enough  food  on  the  table, 
enough  income  to  support  them,  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  It  is,  in  short,  a  debate  about 
human  dignity. 

Excerpts  From  Statement  op  Stephen  H. 
HomiAN 

My  name  is  Stephen  Hoffman  and  I  am 
the  Director  of  Social  Planning  and  Re- 
search of  the  Jewish  Community  Federa- 
tion of  Cleveland. 

The  availability  of  subsidized  housing 
sponsored  by  non-profit  organizations  under 
the  202  program  has  made  it  possible  for 
America  to  deal  with  the  new  realities  of  de- 
mographics of  older  persons.  Twenty  years 
ago.  one  tended  to  classify  older  persons 
needing  help  as  over  the  age  of  65,  physical- 
ly or  mentally  impaired,  and  probably  des- 
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tined  for  an  institution  where  his  needs 
would  be  met. 

Because  of  advances  in  medical  science,  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  over-65  group 
has  been  spared  the  great  health  problems 
of  the  past.  Their  problem  boils  down  to  ec- 
onomics—that for  them  is  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  For  many,  subsidized 
housing  has  become  the  alternative  to  insti- 
tutionalization or  deterioration.  We  believe 
that  federally  subsidized  housing  is  by  far 
the  better  value— socially  and  economically. 

A  major  positive  asf>ect  of  the  economics 
of  subsidized  housing  is  often  overlooked. 
This  housing  undoubtedly  delays,  and  often 
avoids,  institutionalization  in  nursing 
homes.  The  average  per  capita  subsidy  at 
our  subsidized  buildings  is  approximately 
$5,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  However,  If  these 
people  had  no  alternative  but  to  live  in  a 
home  for  the  aged,  and  were  supported  by 
the  Medicaid  program,  the  same  subsidy 
provided  for  them  could  cost  between 
$18,000  and  $20,000  a  year.  Where  this  de- 
velops, the  savings  to  the  government  Is 
probably  at  least  $13,000  per  person  annual- 
ly. 

Our  experience  In  Cleveland  In  this  regard 
has  been  gained  through  the  operation  of 
two  programs  in  our  system  of  services.  One 
building  Is  called  Council  Gardens,  run  by 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  It 
has  130  suites  and  was  built  under  the  origi- 
nal Section  202  low-interest  loan  program. 
An  addition  was  recently  opened  under  the 
present  program.  The  average  age  of  the 
person  living  there  is  82.  Ten  percent  are 
over  90.  While  everyone  Is  able  to  function 
independently,  a  few  residente  have  some 
moderate  disabilities.  There  are  programs 
with  meals  and  social  activities,  as  well  as 
shopping  assistance  and  the  availability  of  a 
nurse  for  emergencies. 

Our  newest  building  is  called  the  R.  H. 
Myers  Apartmente.  It  is  affiliated  with  one 
of  our  homes  for  the  aged,  Menorah  Park. 
The  average  age  of  residente  here  is  81-and- 
a-half.  All  residente  are  able  to  live 
Independently,  although  there  are  many 
with  significant  disabilities. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  resi- 
dente in  the  R.  H.  Myers  Apartmente  would 
be  in  homes  for  the  aged  If  this  building  and 
services  did  not  exist.  Let  me  cite  a  couple  of 
examples  of  people  who  have  been  helped 
through  these  programs. 

At  Council  Gardens  there  is  a  resident 
who  has  lost  two  legs  to  diabetes.  He  is 
being  supported  on  SSI.  Before  moving  to 
Council  Gardens,  he  lived  in  an  old  house 
with  a  bathroom  on  the  second  floor,  where 
he  had  to  crawl  upstairs  to  toilet  himself. 
Now  he  lives  in  a  special  handicapped  suite, 
in  a  barrier-free  building.  He  Is  able  to  come 
and  go  as  he  pleases,  cook  for  himself,  and 
engage  in  activities.  Services  provided  at 
Council  Gardens  and  through  our  system  of 
services,  plus  the  subsidy  from  the  Section 
202/8  program,  have  made  a  world  of  differ- 
ence to  this  person. 

Another  woman  at  Council  Gardens  is  39 
years  old  and  handicapped.  As  a  child  she 
was  autistic  and  she  did  not  speak  for  20 
years  before  moving  Into  Council  Gardens. 
She  had  been  living  in  an  Illegally  converted 
third-floor  room  in  an  old  house  In  a  Cleve- 
land suburb.  Since  moving  to  Council  Gar- 
dens, she  has  begun  to  speak  again  and  is 
now  working  in  a  sheltered  workshop  spon- 
sored by  a  local  vocational  agency.  She  reg- 
ularly attends  programs  at  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  and  interacte,  along  with  her 
fellow  tenante,  with  the  more  than  3,800 
senior  adulte  who  make  use  of  the  activities 
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there  from  week  to  week.  Council  Gardens 
is  next  door  to  our  Jewish  Community 
Center.  The  residente  there,  as  well  as  other 
senior  adulte,  have  the  opportunity  to  swim, 
to  engage  In  discussion  groups,  craft  pro- 
grams, and  similar  activities  that  add  pur- 
pose to  their  lives.  No  one  has  to  feel  they 
are  locked  in  and  must  stare  at  four  walls. 
Similar  programs  are  offered  to  the  resi- 
dente of  the  R.  H.  Myers  Apartmente  for 
the  non-subsidized  as  well  as  the  subsidized 
suites. 

At  Council  Gardens  the  average  Income  of 
the  tenant  Is  $428  a  month,  or  $5,136  a  year. 
The  202  program  enables  the  tenant  there 
to  have  a  safe,  clean,  dignified  environment 
at  a  cost  that  doesn't  destroy  them. 

We  did  a  survey  three  years  ago  that  indi- 
cated that  over  1,000  Jewish  persons  are 
known  to  be  in  need  of  and  qualified  for 
subsidized  housing,  in  addition  to  those  who 
currently  live  in  a  subsidized  facility.  We, 
therefore,  created  Jewish  Community  Hous- 
ing, a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  help  stimu- 
late more  subsidized  housing,  and  received  a 
HUD  loan  to  build  100  unite  now  under  con- 
struction. But  the  need  continues.  Council 
Gardens  has  a  waiting  list  of  240  p>eople. 
The  R.  H.  Myers  Apartmente  has  a  waiting 
list  of  300,  for  Ite  42  subsidized  unite,  and 
over  100  for  ite  market  rate  unite  at  a  time 
when  the  regular  market  in  Cleveland  is  ex- 
periencing vacancies. 

The  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
thority, our  public  housing  authority  in 
Greater  Cleveland,  has  7,000  suites  in  25 
buildings  for  older  persons,  with  a  waiting 
list  of  over  1,400  people.  Here,  too,  the  waite 
are  for  years.  In  suburban  Cleveland  alone, 
there  are  3,800  elderly  on  waiting  liste  for 
various  subsidized  buildings,  even  though 
2,100  suites  have  been  built  in  Cuyahoga 
County  during  the  last  four  years.  Yet. 
under  the  plans  projected  by  the  adminis- 
tration, there  will  be  only  325  new  suites 
available  for  the  entire  State  of  Ohio,  In  the 
face  of  the  need  for  thousands. 

Nationally,  the  picture  is  very  similar. 
Today: 

One  In  every  nine  Americans  is  over  the 
age  of  65,  and  this  will  grow  to  one  In  eight 
by  the  year  2000. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  population  is 
over  the  age  of  75,  and  by  the  year  2000 
they  will  represent  nearly  one  out  of  two 
older  persons. 

The  Income  of  older  Americans  is  about 
half  that  of  the  under-65  population,  and  el- 
derly Americans  are  disproportionately  rep- 
resented among  those  that  are  In  need  of 
federally-assisted  housing.  More  of  them  are 
poor  and  thus  unable  to  afford  suitable  pri- 
vate housing.  Elderly  poor  are  often  In 
worse  economic  stralte  than  the  non-elderly 
poor,  partly  because  they  are  less  able  to 
find  work  to  augment  their  inadequate 
income.  Further,  the  elderly  are  more  likely 
to  have  expenses  for  health  problems. 

We  believe  that  the  Section  202  Program 
is  an  important  way  for  the  government  and 
our  country  to  respond  to  these  needs.  It  is 
also  a  way  for  the  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  work  together  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  older  persons. 

Excerpts  From  Statement  op  Henry  J. 
Goodman 

My  name  is  Henry  Goodman  and  I  am  a 
volunteer  leader  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation  of  Cleveland  of  which  I  am  vice- 
president. 

The  Jewish  Community  Federation  of 
Cleveland  is  over  78  years  old. 
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The  Federation  and  its  agencies  have  been 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  housing  programs 
over  the  last  20  years.  We  administer  con- 
gregate living  facilities  for  older  persons  and 
have  made  use  of  Section  236  and  202  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  We  also  have  been  in- 
volved in  an  intensive  effort  to  revitalize 
and  stabilize  an  integrated  sunirban  com- 
munity and  to  help  preserve  the  housing 
stock  there.  Our  work  there  is  known  as  the 
Heights  Area  Project.  It  is  involved  in  a 
neighborhood  of  Cleveland  HeighU.  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Over  the  last  1 1 
years,  we  have  provided  private  funds  to 
make  possible  $640,000  in  loans,  which  have 
enabled  208  families  to  purchase  homes 
valued  in  todays  market  at  close  to  $9  mil- 
Uon. 

The  Federation  and  iU  agencies  operate 
on  revenues  derived  from  private  contribu- 
tors, fees  for  service,  and  government  fu*-  is. 
I  believe  that  our  programs  represent  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
government  and  the  private  sector  have 
been  able  to  work  together  to  accomplish 
more  for  people  than  either  could  accom- 
plish alone.* 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL 
MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT.  THE 
POULTRY  PRODUCTS  INSPEC- 
TION ACT.  AND  THE  EGG 
PRODUCTS  INSPECTION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1982 
m  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joined  by  Congressman  Hagedorn 
in  introducing  legislation  forwarded  to 
the  Speaker  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Executive  Communic- 
tion  No.  3857)  which  would  modify  the 
Federal  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Egg  Prod- 
uct Inspection  Acts  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  intensity  of  inspection  provided  to 
individual  processing  plants.  The  bill 
applies  only  to  processing  operation— 
not  slaughter  operations. 

Neither  I  nor  Congressman  Hage- 
dorn endorse  this  measure  in  its  en- 
tirety or  without  qualification.  We  do. 
however,  believe  that  circumstances  in 
the  meat,  poultry,  and  egg  processing 
plants  have  changed  sufficiently  that 
the  concept  of  continuous  inspection 
can  be  modified  to  some  degree.  Feder- 
al budgetary  constraints  now  and  into 
the  future  require  us  to  look  at  just 
such  a  measure  as  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
issues  raised  by  the  changes  proposed 
in  this  legislation  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  hearings  that  hopefully 
will  be  held  promptly  to  consider  this 
important  measure.  Among  other 
things,  the  Members  will  want  to  hear 
from  Industry  and  others  regarding 
the  amount  of  discretion  the  Secretary 
should  have,  and  the  plants  should 
have,  in  determining  whether  and 
under  what  conditions  certain  estab- 
lishments should  be  placed  in  a  "non- 
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continuous"  inspection  category.  The 
Members  will  want  to  examine  wheth- 
er the  standards  of  'total  quality  con- 
trol" in  meat,  poultry,  and  egg  process- 
ing plants  are  adequately  set  forth  in 
the  legislation  and  are  not  vague  and 
ambiguous  for  those  who  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  act.  In  addition,  the  Mem- 
bers no  doubt  will  wish  to  know  what 
type  of  legend  will  appear  on  the  label 
that  will  not  receive  the  continuous  in- 
spection that  is  currently  in  effect. 

Finally.  Members,  of  course,  will 
wish  to  have  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  the  results  of  the  pilot 
program  of  "voluntary  total  quality 
control"  that  currently  is  in  effect. 

Under  current  laws.  USDA  adminis- 
ters inplant.  daily  inspection  programs 
which  are  designed  to  assure  that  con- 
sumers receive  wholesome,  unadulter- 
ated meat,  poultry  and  egg  products 
and  that  these  products  are  properly 
marked,  packaged,  and  labeled.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  also  adminis- 
ters periodic  inspection  under  the 
shell  portion  of  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act.  This  act  requires  that  all 
shell  egg  handlers  packing  eggs  for  the 
ultimate  consumer  be  inspected  at 
least  once  each  calendar  quarter  to 
assure  that  eggs  which  sire  not  fit  for 
human  consumption  are  being  de- 
stroyed or  diverted  to  nonhimian  food 
use. 

Federal  Involvement  in  meat  inspec- 
tion began  with  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act  of  1890  when  concern  was  raised 
over  the  wholesomeness  of  livestock 
and  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  meat  products  were  prepared. 
Most  processing  operations  consisted 
largely  of  cutting,  boning,  and  render- 
ing within  the  same  plant  where  the 
animals  were  slaughtered.  Subsequent 
refinements  in  the  law  were  enacted  in 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906  and 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  The 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957.  the  Wholesome  Products  Act  of 
1968.  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act  of  1970  brought  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts under  mandatory  Inspection. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  which 
existed  when  these  Initial  Inspection 
laws  were  passed,  it  was  determined 
that  an  intensive  Inspection  system 
was  required.  Thus,  the  legislation 
called  for  "continuous"  inspection— 
the  onsite.  daily  presence  of  Inspectors 
in  slaughter  and  processing  plants. 

Since  then,  changes  in  volume,  ad- 
vanced technology,  and  Industry  com- 
petition have  brought  about  a  signifi- 
cant evolution  in  the  nature  and  type 
of  meat  products  prepared  and  mar- 
keted. As  such,  processing  has  become 
a  separate  operation  from  slaughter. 

To  accommodate  these  changes, 
manufacturers  have  modernized  their 
plants  and  Implemented  their  own 
quality  control  systems.  In  turn. 
USDA  has  designed  new  quality  con- 
trol methods  to  match  industry's 
progress  in  processing  meat  products. 
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In  August  1980.  the  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  authorized  a  volun- 
tary quality  control  system  for  meat 
and  poultry  processing  plants.  Pres- 
ently. 48  plants  are  under  voluntary 
total  quality  control  and  another  30 
are  in  the  approval  process.  Over  half 
of  the  48  plants  are  small  to  midsize 
establishments  producing  10  million 
pounds  or  less  annually. 

In  my  own  State  of  Virginia,  two 
plants,  one  which  prepares  sandwich 
products  and  another  which  processes 
turkeys  into  various  products  have  re- 
cently been  approved  for  the  total 
quality  control  program  pilot  project. 
A  third  plant  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
approval  for  such  pilot  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  give  the  Secretary  increased 
discretion  to  determine  the  degree  of 
inspection  that  should  be  provided  to 
processing  plants.  It  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  use  a  series  of  uni- 
form steps  to  determine,  on  sm  individ- 
ual plant  basis,  whether  something 
less  than  continuous  inspection  would 
achieve  legislative  standards  for  in- 
spection. The  criteria  that  follow 
would  be  used  as  a  tool  to  gage  a 
plant's  capability  of  and  dedication  to 
monitoring  its  own  production  process- 
es necessary  to  allow  for  less-than-con- 
tlnuous  inspection.  The  criteria  in- 
clude: The  type  of  product  produced 
and  the  establishment's  frequency  of 
operation:  the  establishment's  product 
monitoring  system  and  its  reliability; 
and  its  compliance  history. 

The  greater  discretionary  authority 
would  allow  USDA  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease surveillance  at  those  operations 
that  require  it  and  allocate  inspection 
resources  to  other  plants  as  needed. 

Small  plants  that  are  not  participat- 
ing in  the  voluntary  total  quality  in- 
spection programs  would  not  be  penal- 
ized under  this  bill.  USDA  provides 
technical  expertise  to  small  plants.  In 
addition.  USDA-approved  voluntary 
"partial"  quality  control  programs  and 
inplant  quality  programs  are  also 
available.  Most  plants  already  have 
some  sort  of  a  control  program  in 
place  and  the  type  and  volume  of 
product  produced  and  the  complexity 
and  frequency  of  the  processing  oper- 
ations affect  the  scope  of  quality  con- 
trol needed  over  the  process. 

The  proposed  legislation  changes 
the  current  Inspection  legend  from 
"Inspected  and  passed"  to  "Prepared 
in  a  USDA  inspected  establishment". 
USDA  feels  that  the  sheer  increase  in 
volume  of  processed  products  has 
shifted  the  focus  of  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  away  from  the  product  and 
to  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
number  of  required  visits  to  egg-break- 
ing operations  from  four  to  one  per 
year.  Technological  Innovations  in 
egg-breaking  operations  and  product 
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control  systems  have  made  less  inten- 
sive inspections  feasible. 

The  legislation  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  FSIS  budget  expenditures  by  $2 
million  In  1983  and  up  to  $26  million 
by  1989.  Total  program  costs  have 
doubled  over  the  past  decade  and  costs 
of  processed  product  inspections  have 
almost  tripled— Increasing  from  $25 
million  In  1970  to  more  than  $71  mil- 
lion In  1980. 

USDA  has  estimated  that  the 
number  of  processing  inspectors  would 
be  reduced  from  2,215  to  1.077  be- 
tween 1983  and  1989.  However,  this 
would  be  accomplished  by  normal  at- 
trition and  reassigTunent  of  inspectors 
to  slaughter  positions. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  the  National  Broiler 
Council,  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Turkey  Federation, 
and  other  trade  groups  have  endorsed 
the  "concept"  of  the  proposal.  Howev- 
er, they  may.  or  will  as  the  case  may 
be,  seek  changes  in  the  bill  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  their  membership. 

I  believe  the  bill  has  considerable 
merit  and  that  hearings  should  be 
held  to  consider  any  changes  that 
could  be  made  In  the  legislation  to  ac- 
commodate all  interested  parties. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  will  take 
time  to  comment  on  this  legislation 
and  advise  either  Congressman  Hage- 
dorn or  myself  whether  they  believe  it 
has  merit  and  support.* 
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the  Spartan  team  has  faced,  and  upset 
some  of  the  best  basketball  teams  in 
the  State. 

The  future  is  bright  for  players  on 
the  Roger  Bacon  team.  To  achieve 
such  success  requires  commitment  and 
competitive  drive  which  will  stay  with 
these  young  people  as  they  move  into 
their  future  academic  and  athletic  ca- 
reers. I  would  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  extending  our  warmest 
best  wishes  to  the  Roger  Bacon  bas- 
ketball team.  Father  Jim  Bok,  princi- 
pal. Coach  Bob  Callahan,  and  also  the 
student  body  for  their  enthusiastic 
support. 

The  following  people  comprise  the 
winning  team  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  it  was  a  job  well  done:  Nick  Bier- 
man,  Adrian  Breen,  Bill  Chambers, 
Dave  Eha,  Don  Hausfeld,  Carl  John- 
son, Bruce  Knolle,  Logan  Link.  Mike 
Morrlssey,  Rob  Nlehoff.  Rick  Sander, 
and  Greg  Schildmeyer.« 


ROGER  BACON  BASKETBALL 
TEAM-AAA  CHAMPS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  significant  occasion  for  some 
young  people  in  my  district.  Recently, 
the  Roger  Bacon  High  School  basket- 
ball team  won  the  AAA  championship 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  work  that 
went  into  obtaining  this  title  was 
indeed  great  and  I  would  like  to  give 
both  the  team  and  the  coaching  staff 
the  recognition  they  deserve. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  its  54-year 
history  that  Roger  Bacon  has  brought 
the  State  title  back  to  Cincinnati.  In 
60  years  of  tournament  competition, 
this  Is  only  the  third  time  that  the 
championship  has  been  won  by  a  Cin- 
cinnati team.  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  spirit,  en- 
thusiasm, talent,  and  determination 
which  have  made  Roger  Bacon  High 
School  the  best  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Under  the  professional  direction  of 
Head  Coach  Bob  Callahan,  the  Spar- 
tan basketball  team  has  compiled  a 
season  record  of  24  and  4.  In  advanc- 
ing through  the  season  competition. 


SUPPORT  OF  FUNDING  MYCO- 
PLASMA RESEARCH  TOWARD 
THE  CAUSE  OF  ARTHRITIS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
of  my  constituents  have  written  to  me 
recently  with  personal  testimonies  to 
an  arthritis  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived from  a  noted  physician  who  has 
spent  the  last  30  years  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Dr.  Thomas  McPherson 
Brown. 

After  having  some  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Brown,  I  had  the  opportunity 
this  week  to  have  him  testify  as  my 
guest  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Dr.  Brown  is  the 
director  of  the  Arthritis  Institute  at 
the  National  Orthopedic  and  Rehabili- 
tation Hospital  in  Arlington,  Va., 
where  he  heads  a  team  of  researchers 
dedicated  to  the  treatment  of  arthri- 
tis. I  requested  Dr.  Brown  to  testify  to 
tell  of  his  research  and  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  funds  to  continue  his  work.  I 
am  honored  to  share  with  you  Dr. 
Brown's  testimony  and  am  confident 
you  win  find  it  informative. 

The  statement  follows: 
TiSTiMOinr  or  Thomas  McPhxrson  Brown, 
M.D. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  Invited  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  arthritis  problem 
and  the  major  needs  for  funding  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  am  Dr.  Thomas  McPherson 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Arthritis  Institute  of 
the  National  Hospital  for  Orthopaedics  and 
Rehabilitation  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  where  I  served  for  21 
years. 

The  Arthritis  Institute  was  founded  in 
1970  to  continue  a  research  objective  we  ini- 
tiated 40  years  ago.  In  1949  at  the  7th  Inter- 
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national  Congress  of  Rheumatology  we  pre- 
sented data  which  suggested  that  rheuma- 
toid disease  was  due  to  an  intermediate  type 
virus-like  microorganism  known  today  as 
mycoplasma.  At  that  time  we  realized  the 
elusive  nature  of  this  newly  recognized 
microorganism.  We  were  also  aware  of  the 
likelihood  that  years  of  research  would  be 
needed  to  develop  techniques  to  reveal  its 
presence  and  clsu-ify  its  relationship  to  the 
disease.  Over  the  years  there  have  been  only 
occasional  periods  of  interest  by  others 
which  served  to  delay  research  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  1972,  however,  an  encouraging  investi- 
gation was  reported  before  this  same  appro- 
priations committee.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Whedon,  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Arthritis.  Metabolic  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases, cited  a  research  study  being  carried 
out  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
swine  which  showed  that  mycoplasma  in- 
duced a  form  of  arthritis  similar  to  that 
seen  in  man.  On  the  basis  of  this  work  he 
stated  "Heartening  progress  is  being  made 
to  determine  the  cause  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis". 

In  the  same  year  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commit- 
tee of  prominent  rheumatologlsts  stated  "It 
is  unlikely  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a  gen- 
erally effective  treatment  either  for  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  the  disease  until  the  mecha- 
nism is  clearly  understood".  The  committee 
recommended  "one  of  the  most  Important 
lines  of  further  study  in  arthritis  research 
should  be  directed  toward  the  identification 
of  a  possible  viral  or  other  Infectious  agent 
as  the  cause  of  arthritis."  Despite  these  im- 
portant statements.  10  years  have  passed 
again  with  minimal  interest  and  research 
support  directed  towards  the  infectious 
cause.  Recently  there  has  been  a  resurgence 
of  interest  sparked  by  a  report  in  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  by  two  promi- 
nent microbiologists.  They  stated,  "Not  only 
is  the  mycoplasma  hypothesis  regarding 
rheumatoid  arthritis  possible  it  even  seems 
to  be  more  plausible." 

At  the  present  time  major  interest  is  being 
focused  upon  complexity  of  the  immune 
mechanism.  This  direction  appears  to  be 
taking  us  further  away  from  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  the  practical  needs  of  the 
patient.  In  the  clinical  sense  many  patients 
are  caught  in  a  cross  fire  of  drug  uncertain- 
ty. On  one  hand  the  extraordinary  toxicity 
of  many  standard  arthritis  remedies  re- 
quires the  utmost  care  by  highly  trained 
rheumatologlsts.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
vast  rural  areas  of  our  country  where  there 
are  no  arthritis  specialists  available,  most 
information  the  patients  receive  is  negative 
with  emphasis  on  avoiding  quackery  and  un- 
proven  remedies. 

They  are  told  to  be  suspicious  of  special 
diets,  vitamins,  food  supplements  and  the 
like  which  were  proclaimed  useful  not  so 
long  ago  by  those  same  experts  who  de- 
clared rheumatoid  arthritis  to  be  primarily 
a  metabolic  disorder.  It  would  appear  that 
the  authorities  who  have  dictated  policy 
over  the  past  35  years  are  themselves  stand- 
ing on  shifting  sands  of  uncertainty  and 
there  is  a  need  for  a  consistent  positive 
therapeutic  direction  based  upon  the  cause 
of  the  disease. 

The  renewed  Interest  in  a  virus  approach 
to  the  rheumatoid  process  is  congruent  to 
our  own  Investigative  effort  which  has  been 
pursued  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  this  therapeutic  pro- 
gram today,  as  it  was  in  1949,  is  our  demon- 
stration that  sustained  control  of  the  dis- 
ease is  possible.  With  more  than  30  years  of 
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experience  we  have  found  the  treatment 
proKram  we  have  evolved  to  be  safe  and  less 
expensive  than  the  standard  empirical  ap- 
proach. We  have  also  found  it  possible  to 
treat  all  patients  early  in  the  disease  wher- 
ever they  might  live.  We  have  already 
begun  two  outreach  programs  in  rural  areas 
and  they  are  highly  effective  and  successful, 
modeled  after  our  own  center. 

In  two  recent  reports,  one  at  the  15th 
International  Congress  of  Rheumatology  in 
Paris  and  the  other  at  an  International 
Symposium  at  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
we  described  the  use  of  the  antlmycoplasma 
approach  In  a  series  of  totally  disabled  pa- 
tients who  were  referred  to  us  after  seven 
years  of  standard  therapy.  They  had  all 
become  totally  unresponsive  to  treatment 
and  had  reached  the  point  of  "no  return." 
These  patients  had  been  told  by  experts 
that  nothing  more  could  be  done  for  them. 
The  crucial  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
program  was  demonstrated  by  the  good  re- 
sponse of  this  group  of  patients  to  our  treat- 
ment plan  over  the  subsequent  five  years. 
On  this  basic  program  these  patients  gained 
an  average  of  70%  improvement  and  are  still 
holding  this  gain. 

These  findings  open  the  door  for  a  new 
era  of  treatment  directed  toward  an  infec- 
tious cause.  Success,  however,  in  this  new  di- 
rection is  dependent  upon  the  specificity  of 
the  therapeutic  design  tailored  to  the  indi- 
vidual patient. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  many  substances  used  empirically  to 
treat  arthritis  over  the  years  such  as  gold 
salts,  quinine  derivatives,  even  copper  salts 
and  bee  venom  all  have  a  specific  effect 
against  mycoplasma.  These  findings  add 
further  support  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
cept upon  which  this  program  rests. 

In  treatment,  we  have  found  certain  safe 
antibiotics  with  specific  antlmycoplasma 
action.  They  must  be  used  correctly  to  be  ef- 
fective, namely,  to  be  given  intermittently 
in  low  dosages  and  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  suppress  mycoplasma  toxin  forma- 
tion in  conjunction  with  properly  acceptable 
anti-inflammatory  drugs.  Reported  negative 
results  by  others  can  be  clearly  traced  to 
failure  to  conform  to  these  precise  thera- 
peutic principals  which  we  have  described  in 
publications  over  the  years  as  essential  for 
success. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  evidence  sup- 
porting the  mycoplasma  etiology  and  the 
great  practical  need  in  directing  treatment 
for  the  patients.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  committee  give  due  consider- 
ation to  special  funding  for  extensive  myco- 
plasma clinical  research.  Sufficient  funds 
should  be  designated  to  enable  at  least 
three  mycoplasma  centers  to  conduct  exten- 
sive clinical  studies  over  a  minimum  five 
year  period.  The  type  of  support  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  time  for  a  properly  quali- 
fied team  of  immunologists.  microbiologists, 
biochemists  and  clinicians  to  reach  signifi- 
cant conclusions  without  the  pressures  usu- 
ally encountered  In  short  term  research 
where  the  concept  of  "publish  or  perish" 
often  prevails. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  once  again 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  a  plan  of 
attack  which  places  the  patients'  needs  In 
the  forefront  and  utilizes  the  most  funda- 
mental type  of  basic  research  to  meet  these 
needs  throughout  our  land.* 
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SHIFTING  WELFARE  COSTS 
LACKS  LOGIC  AND  MORALITY 


April  1,  1982 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY,  III 

OP  PdHSYLVAHIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  1.  1982 
m  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia 
remain  deeply  concerned  about  the 
economic  and  budgetary  policies  of 
the  present  administration.  They  are 
particularly  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  ask  far  too 
great  a  sacrifice  from  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  the  poor— particularly 
the  working  poor— and  those  who  live 
in  our  Inner  city,  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  depth  of  this  con- 
cern, Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the 
Record  the  following  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Dally  News  of  February 
26,  1982.  It  is  a  commentary  by  Msgr. 
S.  J.  Adsuno.  and  eloquently  addresses 
the  serious  flaw  In  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  shift  welfare  costs 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News.  Feb. 

26.  19821 

SiMPLT  Stated,  SHimifc  Welpakk  Is 

Immoral 

(By  Msgr.  S.  J.  Adamo) 

There  is  incredible  irony  in  President  Rea- 
gan's determination  to  transfer  welfare  pro- 
grams to  the  50  sovereign  states.  The  irony 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion claims  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  im- 
proving the  moral  climate  of  America.  His 
White  House,  consequently,  is  the  darling  of 
the  Moral  Majority. 

All  this  is  ironic  because  the  shift  of  wel- 
fare grants  from  Washington  to  the  states  is 
really  an  abdication  of  brotherhood,  the 
fountainhead  of  morality.  Today,  the  feder- 
al government  is  telling  people  it  will  no 
longer  be  their  brothers'  keeper,  someone 
else  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  needy,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  the  excuse  given  Is  that  Reagan 
wants  to  decentralize  the  government,  to  re- 
store local  autonomy,  to  re-establish  feder- 
alism. This  is  a  smokescreen  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  Reaganomics  has  little  concern  for 
the  poor.  After  all.  why  doesn't  he  return 
health  care  and  education  and  Medicare  to 
the  states  also?  Why  Just  welfare  grants  and 
food  stamps?  It  is  so  arbitrary- 
It  is  also  immoral. 

The  care  of  the  poor  is  a  religious  duty 
that  rests  on  everyone.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  moat  enduring  precepts  of  the 
Scriptures.  Prom  the  earliest  times,  men 
have  been  instructed  by  the  prophets:  "You 
shall  not  harden  your  heart  nor  close  your 
hand  to  him  In  his  need. "  (Deuteronomy 
15:7)  And  after  Christ's  coming,  the  Apostle 
John  wrote:  "How  can  Ood's  love  survive  In 
a  man  who  has  enough  of  this  world's 
goods,  yet  closes  his  heart  to  his  brother 
when  he  sees  him  in  need. "  Clearly,  then, 
generosity  toward  the  needy  is  central  to 
our  Judaeo-Chrlstian  morality. 

Yet  Washington  Is  forsaking  the  poor 
while  uttering  solemn  pieties  about  its  trust 
in  God. 


What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the 
federal  or  state  government  or  private  agen- 
cies provide  for  the  needy?  The  difference  Is 
equity.  The  reason  that  Washington  got  in- 
volved in  welfare  provisions  was  the  dispari- 
ty in  the  provisions  made  by  various  states. 
Some  were  generous  and  compassionate: 
others  were  tight-fisted.  The  federal  agen- 
cies were  established  to  equalize  help  pro- 
grams. In  fact.  Washington  worked  hand-ln- 
hand  with  state  agencies,  providing  more 
help  for  the  poorer  states  and  less  for  the 
wealthier  ones. 

Now  this  partnership  is  threatened.  If 
Reagan's  plan  succeeds,  the  states  will  be  on 
their  own.  If  that  happens,  the  poor  will  get 
less  and  less  during  an  inflationary  economy 
in  which  they  need  more  and  more  simply 
to  stay  at  levels  already  reached. 

Misery  is  spreading  throughout  the  land 
even  before  Washington  abdicates  its  wel- 
fare role.  Apparently  the  recent  reductions 
in  food  stamps  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  hot 
lunches  for  school  children,  have  had  a  dis- 
astrous Impact  on  countless  Americans. 
Check  with  almost  any  food  program  run  by 
a  private  agency  and  you  will  find  out  that 
the  number  of  people  coming  for  free  meals 
in  increasing  daily.  In  some  cases,  mothers 
and  children  sire  eating  at  soup  kitchens 
originally  set  up  to  care  for  bums  and  hobos 
and  drifters. 

It's  a  replay  of  the  worst  days  of  the 
Great  Depression  a  half-century  ago.  But  at 
that  time,  our  government  had  neither  the 
will  nor  the  means  to  cope  with  the  sudden 
economic  collapse.  Now  it  has  the  means 
but  not  the  will. 

Nor  is  the  economy  in  a  state  of  collapse; 
billions  that  should  have  gone  to  social  pro- 
grams for  the  betterment  of  the  poor  and 
middle  class  now  have  gone  to  building  a 
monstrous  war  machine  unlike  any  ever  cre- 
ated in  peacetime!  Unconcerned  about  the 
growing  misery  throughout  America,  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  to  reduce  wel- 
fare programs  further.  Handing  them  over 
to  the  states  is  a  hypocritical  way  of  achiev- 
ing that  aim  without  being  blamed  for  it. 
But  then,  what  can  one  expect  from  an  Buj- 
ministration  that  provides  weapons  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  governments  that  murder  and 
torture  their  own  people? 

Any  government  that  is  Inunoral  is  not 
going  to  worry  about  people  being  iU-fed,  iU- 
housed  and  ill-clothed.  Indeed,  they'll  forget 
any  and  all  problems  as  they  dine  on  their 
thousand-dollar  place  settings  in  the  White 
House.* 


INDICTMENT:  THE  CASE 

AGAINST    THE    REAGAN    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL RECORD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CALIPORIf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, 10  organizations  which  work  dile- 
gently  and  continuously  to  protect  our 
environment  issued  a  condemnation  of 
the  current  administration— "Indict- 
ment: The  Case  Against  the  Reagan 
EInvlronmental  Record."  These  groups 
(Friends  of  the  Earth,  Natural  Re- 
sources E>efen8e  Council,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  Sierra  Club.  National  Au- 
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dubon  Society.  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund.  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  Envirormiental  Action,  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife,  and  Solar  Lobby) 
have  banded  together  to  draw  an  accu- 
rate and  distressing  picture  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  attack  on 
clean  air,  clean  water,  hazardous 
wastes,  toxics,  national  parks  and 
many  other  resources  which  it  is  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  protect 
for  this  and  future  generations. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that 
this  indictment  has  been  issued  during 
malicious  attacks  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Industry,  and  some  Mem- 
bers on  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  F\ingicide,  and  Roden- 
ticide  Act.  Industry  and  those  in  Gov- 
ernment who  believe  that  the  self-in- 
terest of  particular  businesses  takes 
precedence  over  the  public  interest  are 
deliberately  attempting  to  destroy 
some  of  the  most  important  protec- 
tions of  our  health  and  safety. 

Tuesday,  the  full  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  began  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  would,  if  adopted,  substantially 
destroy  any  hope  we  have  of  improv- 
ing our  air  quality  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Therefore,  at  this  time.  I  Insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
parts  of  the  Indictment  relating  to 
clean  air  and  regulatory  reform. 

The  article  follows: 

Pollution  Control 

A  dozen  years  ago  there  was  no  national 
program  to  protect  the  public  from  the  haz- 
ards of  pollution.  The  federal  laws  that 
were  on  the  books  were  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  pollution  was  getting  worse.  The 
problem  could  be  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and 
smelled.  Scientific  evidence  of  the  serious- 
ness of  environmental  degradation  mount- 
ed. Human  health,  basic  biological  systems, 
recreation,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
land  and  waters  were  being  destroyed. 

The  American  public  decided  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  They  demanded  action  and  over  the 
ensuing  decade  the  Congress  responded, 
passing  by  overwhelming,  bipartisan  votes  a 
series  of  strong  and  limovative  laws  mandat- 
ing federal  action  to  protect  the  nation  from 
poisons  in  the  air.  in  the  water,  and  on  the 
land.  Among  the  statues  enacted  by  Con- 
gress were: 

SUtute:  Year  paued 

Oean  Air  Act 1970 

Oean  Water  Act 1972 

Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 

Rodenticide  Act 1972 

Marine  Resources,  Research,  and 

Sanctuaries  Act 1972 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 1974 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 1976 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 1976 

Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act 1977 

Superfund 1980 

These  statutes  were  not  the  results  of  a 
brief  fad  or  legislative  caprice.  They  were 
major  legislative  initiatives  enacted  as  a 
result  of  intense  public  concern  with  real 
problems  that  cause  injury,  sicluiess,^  death, 
and  material  devastation. 

All  of  these  laws,  except  for  the  Surface 
Mining  Act.  which  is  administered  by  the 
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Office  of  Surface  Mining  in  the  Department 
of  Interior,  are  the  responsiblity  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  EPA  has 
been  devastated  by  budget  cuts.  OSM  staff 
is  being  decimated.  Both  agencies  have  cut 
back  sharply  on  enforcement  and  drastically 
weakened  regulations.  Neither  is  doing  the 
job  Congress  told  it  to  do. 

AIR  pou-trrioM 
The  Clean  Air  Act,  our  flagship  environ- 
mental law.  is  under  attack.  The  Reagan 
Administration's  legislative  proposals,  regu- 
latory changes.and  budget  actions  are  crip- 
pling the  nation's  clean  air  program.  They 
threaten  to  bring  back  an  era  of  dangerous, 
damaging,  dirty  air. 

preamble 
Air  pollution  can  kill  people  and  make 
them  ill;  it  attacks  the  natural  envirorunent: 
it  destroys  property.  Air  pollution  of  various 
kinds  causes  or  aggravates  cancer,  emphyse- 
ma, bronchitis,  heart  disease,  and  other  dis- 
eases. Acid  rain  destroys  lakes  and  forests. 
Ozone  causes  billions  of  dollars  In  crop 
damage. 

The  clean  air  legislation  passed  a  dozen 
years  ago  and  strengthened  five  years  ago 
requires  EPA.  with  the  help  of  the  states,  to 
clean  up  our  air.  For  a  decade  there  was 
progress.  A  start  has  been  made  on  control- 
ling pollution  from  automobUes,  power- 
plants,  smelters,  refineries,  and  scores  of 
other  sources. 

But  enormous  tasks  remain:  ensuring  that 
existing  nationwide  health  standards  are 
met;  regulating  highly  toxic  pollutants, 
such  as  benzene  and  arsenic,  that  are  still 
uncontrolled;  controlling  acid  rain,  and  In- 
specting existing  controls  to  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  work. 

charges 
Instead  of  tackling  these  tasks,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  marched  backwards,  aban- 
doning the  goal  of  clean  air. 

Weakening  National  Clean  Air  Stand- 
ardi.— The  Administration  has  proposed  or 
supported  amendments  that  would  emascu- 
late the  Clean  Air  Act,  has  dragged  its  feet 
on  issuing  regulations  the  law  requires,  and 
has  abolished  or  watered  down  existing  reg- 
ulations. Specifically,  the  Administration 
has  called  for  amendments  to  the  law  that 
would: 

Weaken  health  standards  to  cover  only  so- 
called  "significant  risks."  This  means  aban- 
doning protection  of  specially  sensitive 
groups  such  as  children,  the  elderly,  people 
with  heart  and  lung  disease,  and  others. 
The  Congress  has  already  blocked  this 
attack  of  health  standards. 

Allow  deadlines  for  attaining  the  air  qual- 
ity standards  that  protect  the  public  health 
to  slip  from  1982  and  1987  to  as  late  as  1993. 
Weaken  auto  emissions  standards  to  allow 
more  than  a  doubling  of  nitrogen  oxide  and 
carbon  monoxide  emissions— a  change  that 
would  expose  millions  of  people  In  as  many 
as  16  major  urban  areas  to  continued  un- 
healthy air. 

Cripple  the  requirement  that  new  cars 
must  meet  emission  standards  before  they 
are  sold  and  the  provisions  for  recall  when 
they  do  not. 

Do  away  with  requirements  that.  In  pol- 
luted areas,  new  sources  of  pollution  (such 
as  powerplants,  refineries,  chemical  plants) 
use  the  most  effective  pollution  controls 
available. 

Repeal  protection  for  areas  with  air  that 
is  still  clean,  thus  allowing  new  polluters  to 
locate  there  and  use  less  than  the  most  ef- 
fective pollution  control  technology. 

Drastically  weaken  the  carrot-and-stick 
provisions  by  which  the  federal  government 
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encourages  states  to  adopt  effective  pollu- 
tion control  plans.  Conscientious  states  that 
adopt  good  plans  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
industries  which  threaten  to  move  to  states 
having  weaker  controls. 

Allow  greatly  increased  pollution  of  the 
air  in  National  Parks  and  wilderness  areas. 

While  mounting  this  assault  on  the  law 
Itself.  EPA  has  taken  administrative  action 
to  undo  existing  clean  air  requirements  and 
has  failed  to  issue  long-overdue  regulations. 
Some  of  these  changes  are  subtle  but  far- 
reaching.  For  example,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
program  to  meet  health  standards  in  pollut- 
ed areas  de(>ends  on  review  by  the  states  of 
proposals  to  build  new  industrial  sources  of 
pollution.  Illegally  redefining  the  word 
"source."  EPA  has  effectively  exempted 
most  new  polluting  Industrial  Installations 
from  state  reviews. 
EPA  has  also: 

Proposed  to  weaken  by  up  to  5  times 
heavy  truck  emission  standards,  even 
though  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality  found  that  emissions  from  heavy 
trucks  must  be  controlled  if  we  are  to  meet 
national  health  standards  for  air  quality. 

Proposed  to  weaken  the  automobile  emis- 
sions standard  for  hydrocarbons  to  permit 
an  Increase  of  approximately  25  percent  in 
hydrocarbon  emissions  (one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  photochemical  smog). 

Proposed  to  weaken  particulate  emissions 
standards  for  diesel  automobiles,  the  fastest 
growing  and  least  controlled  part  of  the 
automobile  fleet. 

Failed  to  develop  a  particulate  standard 
for  diesel  trucks. 

Failed  to  set  required  standards  for  indus- 
trial boilers  and  the  most  dangerous  fine 
particulates. 

The  Administration  has  even  proposd  a 
retreat  in  control  of  lead,  a  pollutant_which 
is  especially  dangerous  to  children.  EPA 
Itself  has  sponsored  recent  research  which 
shows  that  even  extremely  low  blood  levels 
of  lead  affect  the  brain  patterns  of  young 
children.  Yet  EPA  has: 

Developed  proposals  to  allow  Increased 
use  of  lead  In  gasoline,  thereby  increasing 
human  exposure,  most  significantly  the  ex- 
posure of  inner  city  children.  These  propos- 
als reverse  a  longstanding  policy  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  nation's  children  by  reducing  lead  In  the 
environment. 

Failing  to  Act  on  Toxic  Air  Pollution.— 
The  Reagan  Administration's  failure  to 
move  on  toxic  air  pollution  is  especially 
threatening  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  In  the  shadow  of  chemical  plants,  coke 
ovens,  and  other  factories  which  emit 
chemicals  that  can  cause  cancer  and  other 
deadly  diseases.  Recent  research  indicates 
that  as  much  as  10  to  20  percent  of  lung 
cancer  is  due  to  air  pollution.  According  to 
EPA,  more  than  300  plants  in  39  states  and 
territories  emit  large  amounts  of  unregulat- 
ed chemicals  that  are  known  or  suspected  to 
cause  cancer  or  other  serious  diseases.  Yet, 
after  years  of  study.  E^A  has: 

Failed  to  act  on  a  list  of  37  pollutants 
which  threaten  severe  hazards  to  human 
health. 

Cut  the  budget  for  action  on  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants so  sharply  that  it  may  be  more  than 
a  decade  before  action  on  all  these  chemi- 
cals is  even  begun. 

Failing  to  Act  on  Acid  Rain.— From  West 
Virginia  to  Maine,  aquatic  life  In  lakes  and 
streams  Is  dying.  Thousands  of  lakes  in  Min- 
nesota alone  are  in  Jeopardy,  and  hundreds 
are  dead  as  sulfur  from  industrial  stacks  cre- 
ates acid  precipitation.  In  many  states,  acid 
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r&ln  is  blamed  (or  damaging  forests  and 
farmland  and  eroding  buildings.  Acid  rain  is 
a  disaster  that  is  real  and  growing. 

The  Reagan  Administration  claims  that 
more  study  is  needed  before  acting  to  con- 
trol acid  rain.  The  Administration  opposes 
strengthening  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  mandate 
control  measures.  The  Administration  even 
seeks  to  weaken  controls  in  current  law  lim- 
iting sulphur  emissions  from  new  plants. 
Even  the  words  •acid  rain"  are  out  of  fash- 
ion at  EPA;  Mrs.  Gorsuch  prefers  the  ex- 
pression "non-buffered  precipitation." 

The  Reagan  Administration  wants 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  to; 

Exempt  new  large  industrial  coal-fired 
boilers  from  requirements  that  assure  that  a 
minimum  percentage  of  sulfur  oxides  are  re- 
moved from  their  emissions. 

Allow  extensions  of  deadlines  for  meeting 
sulfur  dioxide  standards,  which  would  allow 
delays  and  relaxations  until  1993. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  also,  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  changing  the  sulfur 
emission  levels  allowed  from  existing 
sources.  It  has: 

Increased  authorized  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  1.5  million  tons  a  year,  a  very  sig- 
nificant amount.  Nationwide  Sd  emissions 
are  currently  29  million  tons  per  year. 

The  Administration  has  also  undone  a  re- 
quirement proposed  two  years  ago  that  pow- 
erplants  with  tall  smoke  stacks  must  reduce 
their  SO,  emissions  by  412.000  tons  per 
year.  Now.  EPA; 

Is  requiring  a  reduction  of  only  166.800 
tons  per  year  of  SO,  emissions  from  power- 
plants  with  tall  stacks.  Since  present  SO. 
emissions  from  tall  stacks  are  over  500.000 
tons  per  year,  this  means  that  more  than 
333.000  tons  will  still  be  contributing  to  acid 
rain  in  states  and  nations  downwind  of  the 
powerplants. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
provided  extra  funds  for  acid  rain  research 
($22  mUlion  for  FY  1983.  up  $12  million  over 
FY  1982).  the  addition  may  have  a  fatal 
drawback  if  research  is  simply  being  "accel- 
erated" for  a  5-year  study,  instead  of  the  10- 
year  study  originally  planned  by  EPA.  Many 
of  the  most  serious  effects  of  acid  rain  do 
not  show  up  in  the  first  5  years. 

Decreasing  Enforcement— 'EPK  has  re- 
duced the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  regulatory  program  by  a  sudden 
and  radical  decrease  in  enforcement  actions. 

After  a  series  of  Jolting  reorganizations 
and  sharp  budget  cuts,  the  cases  filed  In  fed- 
eral court  have  declined  almost  75  percent 
since  Mrs.  Gorsuch  took  office. 

Gorsuch  personally  undercut  enforcement 
when  she  agreed  in  a  private  meeting  with 
corporate  officials  to  look  the  other  way 
when  Thriftway  Refiners  violated  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  lead 
they  put  in  their  gasoline. 

Reducing  Research  and  Monitoring.— 
Budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  cripple  research  for  air 
programs.  Overall,  the  Reagan  budget  for 
FY  1983  proposes  cuts  of  23  percent  from 
the  level  of  two  years  ago  in  air  quality. 
Specifically,  the  Reagan  Administration 
budget  would; 

Eliminate  human  epidemiological  re- 
search on  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution. 

Cut  clinical  research  on  health  effects  by 
50  percent,  eliminating  investigation  of  vola- 
tile organic  chemicals. 

Cut  research  on  hazardous  air  pollutants 
severely.  The  Agency  will  look  at  three  haz- 
ardous pollutants  in  1983.  At  that  rate.  It 
will  take  a  decade  to  examine  the  list  of  sub- 
stances deemed  priority  because  of  their 
threat  to  human  health. 
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The  budget  for  monitoring  air  programs 
and  assisting  states  has  also  been  drastically 
cut.  The  proposed  Reagan  budget  for  FY 
1983  would; 

Cut  back  by  40  percent  monitoring  of  air 
quality  to  determine  the  levels  and  kinds  of 
pollution  already  present  in  our  air. 

Cut  grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
state  air  programs  by  30  percent,  thus  crip- 
pling state  efforts  to  implement  clean  air  re- 
quirements. 

Regitlatory  Reform 
Under  the  cloak  of  "reform",  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  carrying  out  a  program  to 
eliminate  protection  of  the  public  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  public  in  the  formation  of 
environmental  policy  through  regulation. 

PKEAMBLK 

There  Is  little  economic  Incentive  for  In- 
dustry to  control  pollution.  The  "free 
market"  does  nothing  to  protect  wilderness 
or  wildlife.  It  Is  only  through  governmental 
action  that  we  have  reduced  pollution,  cre- 
ated national  parks,  controlled  the  ravages 
of  stripmlnlng  and.  In  general,  sought  to 
protect  the  quality  of  our  lives.  Much  of 
what  government  does  is  accomplished  by 
setting  rules  for  private  behavior.  The  Con- 
gress, in  laws  enacted  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment,  has  required 
federal  agencies  to  make  such  rules. 

CHARGES 

Under  the  Reagan  Administration,  "Regu- 
latory Reform"  is  a  euphemism.  In  practice, 
it  has  come  to  mean  reduced  opportunities 
for  public  participation  in  policy  making,  in- 
creased opportunities  for  industry  participa- 
tion in  government  decisions,  delayed  action 
on  many  rules  that  are  essential  to  protect 
the  envirorunent.  health  and  safety,  and  in- 
creased emphasis  on  reducing  costs  to  Indus- 
try even  where  the  result  Is  Increased  risk 
for  the  public. 

Pvtting  Economics  Ahead  of  Health  and 
Safety.— Shortly  after  he  came  to  office. 
President  Reagan  Issued  Executive  Order 
12291.  That  order  allows  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  to  review  regu- 
lations both  before  they  are  proposed  and 
again  before  they  are  promulgated,  to  order 
review  of  existing  regulations,  to  delay  regu- 
lations, and  to  require  increased  consider- 
ation of  industry  objections  regarding  the 
cost  of  a  regulation.  OMB  has  fulfilled  Its 
mandate  with  enthusiasm  and  a  notable  dis- 
regard for  the  human  and  envirorunental 
consequences  of  Its  actions.  OMB  Is  a  budg- 
etary agency.  It  has  no  environmental, 
safety,  or  health  expertise. 

OMB  has  exercised  its  authority  over 
dozens  of  environmental  regulations.  The 
result  has  been  suspension  of  pre-treatment 
regulations  for  industrial  effluents,  suspen- 
sion of  Insurance  regulations  for  hazardous 
waste  handlers,  and  delay  In  the  labeling  of 
toxic  substances  In  the  workplace. 

Deeming  itself  exempt  from  the  fairness 
and  openness  requirements  applicable  to 
other  agencies,  OMB  has  operated  In  secret 
and  served  as  a  special  conduit  for  private 
industry  contacts. 

Excluding  the  Pwftiic— Throughout  the 
Government,  public  access  to  information 
has  been  reduced.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  to  cut  back  on  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  and  agencies  have  already 
cut  back  on  information  they  voluntarily 
disclose.  The  pattern  is  particularly  obvious 
in  the  environmental  area.  Congress  wrote 
unique  and  broad  ranging  public  participa- 
tion requirements  Into  the  environmental 
laws,  because  those  laws  are  designed  to  pro- 
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tect  the  public.  The  Administration  seems 
to  regard  public  participation  as  an  obstacle 
to  smooth  relations  with  industry. 

Secretary  Watt  has  proposed  to  reduce  op- 
portunities for  members  of  the  public  to 
participate  in  decisions  on  leasing,  land  use. 
strip  mining,  and  wilderness. 

EPA  Chief  of  Staff  Daniel  has  recom- 
mended a  sweeping  revision  of  EPA  public 
participation  policies  to  reduce  public 
access. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  proposed 
revisions  to  land  management  planning  reg- 
ulations for  the  Forest  Service  which  sub- 
stantially reduce  requirements  for  public 
notice  and  opportunities  for  public  com- 
ment in  the  planning  process. 

The  Agriculture  Department  also  with- 
held from  the  public,  and  finally  released 
only  under  pressure,  unfavorable  comments 
on  Its  soil  conservation  program. 

EPA  has  destroyed  hundreds  of  publica- 
tions designed  to  provide  Information  on 
pollution. 

EPA  has  imposed  severe  constraints  on 
the  publication  by  its  scientists  of  research 
results  and  scientific  data. 

The  Administration's  Regulatory  Reform 
program  seems  to  operate  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  public  has  little  business  inter- 
fering with  government  and  that  industry 
should  not  be  required  to  reduce  the  level  of 
environmental  pollution,  cancer-producing 
food  additives,  dangerous  and  defective 
products,  or  workplace  hazards  unless  the 
public  can  prove  that  the  economic  value  of 
health,  safety,  and  envirorunental  protec- 
tion exceeds  their  cost  to  industry.* 


EQUITY  AND  BALANCE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  steering  committee  of  the 
group  of  members  from  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  known  informally  as  the 
Gypsy  Moths  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Budget  Committee 
during  its  review  of  proposals  affecting 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  Among 
those  testifying  were  Frank  Horton, 
Claudine  Schneider.  Tom  Tauke,  and 
Larry  DeNardis,  who  appeared  along 
with  Cochairman  Bill  Green  and 
myself  as  chairman. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  and 
others  have  asked  to  receive  copies  of 
our  prepared  statement.  Accordingly,  I 
thought  it  might  be  valuable  to  have 
the  text  entered  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  In  behalf  of  our  group  of  Republi- 
cans from  the  northeast  and  midwest, 
known  Informally  as  the  "Gypsy  Moths." 
The  program  we  will  present  today  has  been 
approved  by  our  Steering  Conunlttee  Mem- 
bers, who  have  put  In  countless  hours  trying 
to  fashion  budget  proposals  which  will  be 
fair  to  our  region  and  which  can  attract  sig- 
nificant support  in  the  Congress.  We  on  the 
Steering  Committee  have  talked  Individual- 
ly with  Members  of  our  full  group  and  have 
their  backing  here  today.  Never  in  our 
memory  have  the  difficulties  In  putting  to- 
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gether  a  federal  budget  been  greater  than 
they  are  this  year.  More  than  ever,  the  proc- 
ess requires  an  atmosphere  of  close  coopera- 
tion, careful  deliberation,  and  meaningful 
compromise.  Yet,  the  longer  it  takes,  the 
more  difficult  that  task  becomes. 

We  recognize  that  the  President  and  his 
Administration  have  taken  on  some  very 
tough  questions  and  have  produced  a  bold 
set  of  proposals.  We  want  to  commend  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  others  of  your  col- 
leagues on  this  Committee  who  have 
reached  out  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  proposed  budget  that  are 
necessary  for  its  approval  and  effective  im- 
plementation. 

Our  primary  message  can  be  summed  up 
easily  with  the  words  "equity"  and  "bal- 
ance." If  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  is  to  ad- 
dress our  nation's  problems  effectively.  It 
must  demonstrate  equity  and  balance  In  at 
least  three  ways:  (1)  by  region,  (2)  by  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  by  its  effects  on  individuals 
and  groups.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these 
areas  In  a  bit  more  detail. 

Regional  Implications.— No  area  of  the 
country  has  a  monopoly  on  economic  dis- 
tress; however,  there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  major  portion  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic downturn  is  centered  in  the  older  in- 
dustrial states  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. Unemployment  rates  In  January 
ranged  from  16  percent  In  Michigan  and 
11.8  percent  in  Pennsylvania  to  just  4.6  per- 
cent in  Wyoming  and  5.9  percent  In  Texas. 
Experts  predict  that  this  trend  will  continue 
even  while  other  regions  of  the  country  are 
expected  to  recover  more  quickly  if  the 
economy  picks  up  later  this  year. 

We  strongly  believe  that  it  is  In  the  na- 
tion's best  Interest  to  take  advantage  of  our 
region's  vast  infrastructure  and  industrial 
base,  including  its  array  of  skilled  workers, 
research  facilities  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Common  sense  dictates  that  rather 
than  allowing  continued  deterioration  of 
these  valuable  resources,  to  be  accompanied 
by  higher  and  higher  unemployment  costs 
and  welfare  benefits,  we  should  take  deter- 
mined, targeted  actions  to  preserve  and  Im- 
prove them  In  a  manner  that  will  result  In 
meaningful  and  productive  jobs  In  the  pri- 
vate sector— Jobs  that  will  provide  goods  and 
services  to  a  weak  economy;  revenues  to 
strapped  state  and  local  governments;  and 
hope  to  weary  workers  and  their  families. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  maximize  use 
and  Improve  implementation  of  existing 
programs  such  as  tax  credits  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  structures,  hiring  the  chron- 
ically unemployed,  and  Introducing  new  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Next,  we 
must  seriously  tackle  the  tough  questions 
Involved  In  developing  a  truly  effective,  jobs 
oriented  federal  policy  for  education,  train- 
ing and  retraining.  Finally,  the  private  and 
public  sectors  must  work  together  In  a  quest 
for  more  creative  efforts  than  past  pro- 
grams have  provided.  We  should  look  at 
such  steps  as  modernizing  the  St.  Lawerence 
Seaway,  developing  coal  ports  on  the  east- 
em  seaboard,  using  pension  funds  for  In- 
vestments in  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment, providing  incentives  to  develop 
goods  for  export,  and  freeing  small  business- 
es from  unreasonable  constraints. 

America's  strength  stems  in  no  small  part 
from  the  fact  that  its  various  regions  are 
parts  of  a  single,  economic  whole.  They  are 
dependent  on  one  another,  each  offering 
unique  contributions  and  special  resources 
the  others  lack.  Federal  policy  works  best 
when  It  encourages  this  positive  relation- 
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ship,  while  remaining  sensitive  to  the  vary- 
ing fiscal  and  economic  considerations  of 
different  states  and  localities. 

For  decades,  the  federal  government  has 
Invested  billions  of  dollars  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  economic  revival  in  the 
south  and  development  of  the  west.  Enor- 
mous outlays  have  been  made  for  water  and 
energy  projects,  such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  military  bases,  rural  elec- 
trification, port  construction,  the  space  pro- 
gram and  scores  of  others.  However,  as  eco- 
nomic decline  accelerates  in  the  north  ast 
and  midwest,  federal  policy  not  only  re- 
mains tilted  toward  development  Interest; 
of  the  south  and  west,  but  changes  are 
being  made  that  actually  exacerbate  the  sit- 
uation. For  example,  the  18  states  of  the 
northeast  and  midwest  receive  only  about  84 
cents  In  value  for  every  dollar  they  send  to 
Washington  through  taxes.  Meanwhile,  the 
cuts  being  made  In  domestic  programs  fall 
most  heavily  on  our  region,  while  the  in- 
creases in  defense  are  headed  more  toward 
the  south  and  west. 

Programmatic  Relationships.— While  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  in  domestic  pro- 
grams were  cut  last  year,  the  same  degree  of 
scrutiny  has  not  been  given  to  military 
spending.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
Republican  and  Democratic  study  conunit- 
tees,  and  many  others  have  outlined  billions 
of  dollars  in  specific  savings  that  could  be 
made  without  adversely  affecting  national 
security.  Looking  for  savings  In  this  way  can 
work  only  to  focus  greater  attention  on  the 
best  methods  for  achieving  a  truly  effective 
defense,  while  at  the  same  time  enhancing 
the  strength  of  the  nation  through  an 
equally  strong  economy. 

Another  programmatic  relationship  about 
which  we  are  deeply  concerned  involves  that 
between  financial  Investment  and  invest- 
ment in  people  (what  many  have  called 
"human  capital").  1981  was  the  year  of  ex- 
panding financial  capital  so  as  to  assist  busi- 
ness in  providing  the  structures,  machinery 
and  other  hardware  needed  for  economic  re- 
covery. This  year  should  be  the  year  of  ex- 
panding our  commitment  to  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping the  economic  skills  of  people — de- 
velopment of  "human  capital. "  To  do  this 
we  need  to  ensure  an  adequate  number  of 
qualified  people  to  operate  the  machinery 
and  provide  efficient  management,  adminis- 
tration and  other  needed  services.  This  can 
be  done  only  through  meaningful  education, 
training  and  retraining  at  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  private  sector.  Con- 
gress has  already  pared  education  and  train- 
ing programs  to  their  minimum,  and  we 
need  to  give  greater  attention  to  this  issue 
during  the  balance  of  the  97th  Congress. 

Effects  on  Individuals  and  Groups.— 
Meanwhile,  we  should  not  allow  any  single 
type  of  individual  or  group  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden.  For  exam- 
ple, we  cannot  forget  the  special  needs  of 
senior  citizens,  minorities,  women  and  the 
poor.  Our  group  continues  to  be  committed 
to  such  programs  as  Medicaid,  Social  Securi- 
ty, Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  and  others,  as  well  as  to  their  more 
effective  management. 

At  the  same  time,  states,  localities  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  do  not  have  the  capabilities 
to  take  over  federal  responsibilities  instant- 
ly, without  commensurate  sources  of  new 
revenues.  It  Is  especially  true  in  our  region, 
where  tax  efforts  are  at  their  limits  and 
businesses  are  struggling  to  survive.  This 
can  be  exemplified  by  such  actions  as  cut- 
ting back  on  Medicare  or  Medicaid  without 
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ensuring  alternative  step)s  to  see  that  health 
care  costs  are  met  or  reduced. 

We  recognize  that  the  role  of  your  Com- 
mittee is  not  one  of  deciding  either  the 
structure  or  funding  level  of  s[>eclflc  pro- 
grams, and  we  do  not  Intend  to  delve  into  a 
level  of  detail  which  would  mire  us  In 
debate  over  line  item  numbers.  That  is  not 
the  purpose  of  a  budget  resolution,  and  it 
would  be  inapproplrate  for  us  to  address 
programs  In  that  degree  of  specificity  at 
this  time  or  In  this  forum.  We  will  be  work- 
ing within  the  various  authorization  com- 
mittees and  appropriations  subcommittees 
during  the  weeks  ahead  with  that  Intent. 
Indeed,  we  will  shortly  be  releasing  a  pack- 
age of  more  specific  program  recommenda- 
tions which  we  will  take  to  the  various  au- 
thorizing committees.  Rather,  at  this  time 
we  would  like  to  present  for  your  consider- 
ation a  broader  outlook  on  the  budget  and 
give  you  a  number  of  recommendations  re- 
lating to  three  major  components  of  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  you  are  trying  to 
fashion:  (1)  savings  In  defense,  water 
projects,  agricultural  subsidies  and  Interna- 
tional affairs,  (2)  domestic  discretionary 
programs,  and  (3)  revenues. 

Defense.— Last  year  our  group  proposed  a 
$9  billion  reduction  in  the  President's  FY 
'82  defense  proposal  and  voted  for  the  Rou- 
kema  amendment  for  an  across-the-board 
reduction.  We  simply  are  unwilling  to 
exempt  defense  from  the  same  scrutiny 
Congress  is  giving  other  programs.  Members 
as  diverse  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  E>efense 
panel  have  agreed  that  the  20%  Increase  In 
defense  budget  authority  called  for  by  the 
Administration  for  FY  1983  must  be  pared. 
In  addition  to  looking  for  the  waste  and 
abuse  we  mentioned  earlier,  hard  decisions 
should  be  made  on  specific  programs,  so  as 
to  help  deal  with  the  serious  deficits  pro- 
jected for  future  years. 

We  suggest  that  the  current  request  could 
undermine  our  long-term  defense  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  We  must  assess  re- 
alistically the  threat  we  face  from  the  Sovi- 
ets (and  we  have  no  doubt  that  It  is  real) 
and  balance  that  against  the  threat  we  face 
from  Inflation,  Interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment. High  Interest  rates  could  damage  the 
defense  Industry  by  drying  up  credit  for 
plant  modernization  and  by  making  it 
nearly  impossible  for  skilled  workers  to 
move  to  new  jobs. 

We  also  warn  this  Committee  and  the  Ad- 
ministration that  insisting  on  this  surge  of 
military  spending  now  undermines  political 
support  for  a  reasonable  improvement  of 
our  defense  posture  over  the  long  run. 

Consequently,  we  recommend  to  this  Com- 
mittee a  reduction  of  the  President's  de- 
fense proposal  of  at  least  $12-15  billion  in 
outlays  from  what  the  President  projects. 
We  would  also  like  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  placing  a  maximum  cap  of 
5%  real  growth  in  defense  for  1983  over  the 
current  year.  We  recognize  that  the  result- 
ing reduction  in  budget  authority  is  not  nec- 
essarily going  to  result  in  huge  reductions  In 
outlays  In  1983,  but  it  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  future  outlays,  and  we  emphasize 
the  importance  of  addressing  the  enormous 
deficits  projected  for  the  out  years.  We  have 
let  our  manpower  and  readiness  fall  Into  dis- 
repair in  recent  years  and.  thus,  we  will  be 
recommending  that  these  areas  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  take  priority  over 
exotic  hardware  within  defense  budget  plan- 
ning. 
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Water  Projects.— We  are  not  naive  about 
the  political  problems  inherent  in  our  tradi- 
tional approach  to  legislation  dealing  with 
water  projects.  However,  our  group  feels 
strongly  that  Congress  is  long  overdue  in 
showing  the  political  courage  necessary  to 
attack  water  projects  which  are  very  expen- 
sive, have  grossly  inaccurate  cost/benefit 
ratios,  and  in  all  too  many  instances  threat- 
en the  environment.  We  think  it  is  reasona- 
ble for  this  Committee  to  reduce  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  Function  300  by  $450  mil- 
lion to  reflect  reductions  in  these  projects. 
Again,  we  will  be  going  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Appropriations  Committees  with  de- 
tailed recommendations  about  which  specif- 
ic programs  we  are  slating  for  elimination. 

Agricultural  sulisidles.— Gypsy  Moths  are 
also  concerned  about  the  level  of  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  certain  agricultural  produc- 
ers. While  we  recognize  the  significant  merit 
of  some  agricultural  programs,  we  do  seri- 
ously question  the  reasonableness  of  others. 
Many  of  these  subsidies  are  inflationary, 
they  hurt  the  consumer,  and  they  run 
counter  to  current  efforts  generally  in  the 
government  to  rely  more  heavily  on  private 
enterprise  and  the  market  system.  We  are 
especially  concerned  about  government  pro- 
grams for  tobacco,  sugar,  and  peanuts. 

International  affairs.— We  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  Administration  on  most 
International  financial  programs  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  However,  we  would  cut 
the  increase  in  concessional  foreign  military 
sales  by  $500  million,  which  would  still  leave 
a  60%  increase.  This  is  sufficient  to  continue 
funding  of  concessional  sales  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  and  to  provide  $339  million  for  discre- 
tionary use  in  support  of  foreign  policy. 

Domestic  discretionary  programs.— This  is 
the  area  where  most  of  the  cuts  were  made 
last  year.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  well 
here  again,  because  there  simply  is  not 
enough  water.  It  comprises  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget— somewhat  over  $40 
billion— less  than  half  of  the  most  optimistic 
deficit  projection  for  FY  '83. 

Yet.  some  of  our  most  vital  programs  fall 
into  this  category.  In  addition  to  the 
"human  capital "  programs  mentioned  earli- 
er, we  would  like  to  stress  our  commitment 
to  energy,  economic  development,  educa- 
tion, Medicaid,  transportation,  and  several 
other  areas  vital  to  our  region. 

When  it  comes  to  energy,  our  region  re- 
ceives a  "double  whanuny."  While  our  long 
winters  and  cold  temperatures  require  us  to 
pay  out  billions  of  dollars  in  fuel  costs,  the 
producing  states  are  reaping  windfalls  from 
both  profits  and  taxes.  With  decontrol  of  oil 
prices,  our  region  was  promised  adequate 
low  income  energy  assistance,  along  with 
weatherization  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams to  cut  further  fuel  needs  and  costs. 
Now  these  programs  are  being  cut.  while  In- 
creased severance  taxes  and  the  specter  of 
natural  gas  decontrol  lie  on  the  horizon. 

As  we  stressed  earlier,  effective  economic 
development  programs  are  clearly  both  a 
national  and  regional  need.  While  our  great- 
est numbers  of  jobless  workers  are  in  states 
such  as  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Ohio,  by  the 
end  of  last  year  significant  areas  of  unem- 
ployment were  outside  our  region.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  back,  but  to  maintain  ef- 
forts aimed  at  job  creation  and  retention. 

Revenues.— Finally,  in  order  to  address 
the  deficit  effectively,  we  recommend  reve- 
nue increases  of  at  least  $25  to  $30  billion. 
Our  group  is  perfectly  willing  to  look  at  the 
President's  proposals  and  give  them  serious 
consideration,  but  we  also  have  an  extensive 
additional  list  of  options  that  we  have  devel- 
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oped  and  about  which  we  will  be  talking  to 
the  Leadership  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  appropriate  time. 

We  can  indicate  now.  however,  that  we 
will  recommend  repealing  the  "mistakes" 
made  during  the  "bidding  war"  on  the  land- 
mark tax  bill  last  year,  plugging  "loop- 
holes," and  considering  other  changes  that 
meet  our  criteria  of  equity  and  balance.  For 
example,  we  would  revoke  the  special  advan- 
tages given  the  oil  industry  in  the  1981  tax 
bill,  repeal  expensing  of  intangible  drilling 
costs  and  accelerate  elimination  of  depletion 
allowances.  We  would  substitute  a  negative 
investment  tax  credit  for  the  present  prac- 
tice of  "selling"  credits,  tighten  up  the  mini- 
mum tax  for  corporations  and  consider  a 
number  of  excise  tax  changes. 

During  consideration  of  any  of  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  we  face  in  the  weeks  ahead, 
we  feel  it  is  essential  to  proceed  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  and  to  avoid  pitting  one  region 
of  the  country  against  another.  Although 
all  of  us,  of  course,  must  be  concerned  for 
the  well-being  of  our  regions,  we  must  face 
our  national  responsibilities.  In  that  connec- 
tion, we  share  the  concern  of  others  at  the 
proposed  size  of  the  deficit  and  its  implica- 
tions as  to  inflation  and  the  crowding  out  of 
private  sector  access  to  financing.  We  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  will- 
ingness to  work  with  others  to  address  these 
issues,  even  as  we  work  to  address  the  needs 
of  our  region. 

Accordingly,  we  make  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  delibera- 
tion and  compromise  that  is  needed  to  meet 
effectively  our  many  problems.  We  pledge 
our  time  and  best  efforts  in  helping  shape  a 
budget  that  reflects  that  spirit.* 


H.R.  6007-WEATHER 
MODIFICATION  POUCY  ACT 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  IfZVAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Congressman  Brown,  myself, 
and  several  concerned  western  Con- 
gressmen have  introduced  the  Weath- 
er Modification  Act  of  1982.  I  believe 
weather  modification  is  an  up-and- 
coming,  not  to  mention  much-needed, 
technology.  It  is,  to  date,  the  most 
promising  source  of  new  water  supply 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  area.  In 
dry  regions  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  it  is  an  answer  to  many  of  our 
agricultural  problems. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Weather  Modi- 
fication Research,  Development,  and 
Policy  Act  of  1982,  I  would  like  to 
stress  the  Important  advantages  this 
bill  provides  for  those  of  us  in  the 
arid,  thirsty.  West. 

No.  1:  It  will  Increase  our  very  limit- 
ed water  supply  by  generating  better 
and  greater  water  supplies. 

No.  2:  It  will  greatly  improve  water 
quality. 

No.  3:  It  will  Increase  hydroelectric 
power  generation,  which  Is  of  great 
significance  in  these  energy-conscious 
times. 
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In  addition,  weather  modification 
has  the  possibility  of  greatly  benefit- 
ing agriculture  as  well  as  avoiding 
weather  disruption  and  damage,  the 
need  for  which  can  be  easily  witnessed 
by  the  detrimental  events  of  the  past 
winter  seen  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  stressed  the  need  for  weather 
modification  in  its  1979  report  stating 
that: 

Congress  should  set  forth  a  national 
weather  modification  research  and  develop- 
ment policy  and  direct  that  a  program  be 
developed  with  goals,  objectives,  priorities, 
and  milestones. 

Our  Weather  Modification  Policy 
Act  of  1982  provides  this  unified 
policy.  It  prescribes  the  needed  inter- 
agency coordination  plan  necessary  to 
make  weather  modification  the  effec- 
tive technological  tool  it  is  capable  of 
being. 

Legislation  of  this  same  nature  has 
been  considered  by  previous  Congress- 
es but  action  is  long  overdue  to  meet 
our  goal  of  establishing  a  national 
weather  modification  policy.  It  is  clear 
that  strong  support  for  this  needed 
legislation  exists.  We  must  now  finish 
what  we  have  begrun.  and  finally  make 
a  national  weather  modification  policy 
a  reality. 

I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  this  technologically  sound, 
economically  efficient  endeavor  to  im- 
prove water  supply  and  quality 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Weather 
Modification  Act  of  1982  deserves  your 
serious  consideration  and  support.* 


TOURISM  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  CALlrORlflA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  debating  the  budget  over  the 
coming  weeks,  there  will  be  serious  at- 
tention given  to  many  ways  to  cut 
spending.  It  is  important,  however,  in 
these  deliberations  that  contemplated 
budget  reductions  are  not  coimterpro- 
ductlve.  That  is  a  concern  of  the  Con- 
gressional Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus 
on  which  I  serve  as  vice  chairman. 

Tourism  is  a  big  "business  in  America 
and  around  the  world.  While  the  suc- 
cess of  campaigns  to  encourage  tour- 
ism will  always  rest  on  the  dedication 
and  entrepreneurship  of  the  private 
sector,  there  is  a  Federal  role  to  co- 
ordinate and  promote  travel  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  was  that  recogni- 
tion which  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act.  The 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposal  for 
the  implementation  of  that  act  is  now 
being  considered  in  committee  and  I 
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hope  will  be  increased  over  the  initial 
request,  which  was  inadequate  in  light 
of  this  Federal  recognition. 

As  the  tourism  industry  begins  to 
gear  up  for  the  peak  travel  seasons, 
there  are  some  facts  that  I  would  like 
to  put  before  this  body  that  relate  to 
the  industry  in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  facts  were  provided  to 
me  by  the  California  Hotel  and  Motel 
Association,  which  is  the  largest  orga- 
nization of  its  kind  in  America.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  association's  president, 
John  McKennon,  and  their  executive 
vice  president,  Edwin  Sloan,  for  bring- 
ing this  information  to  my  attention. 

When  we  speak  of  travel  and  tour- 
ism, we  are  talking  about  a  trip  of  at 
least  100  miles  that  involves  a  mini- 
mum of  1  night  away  from  home. 
Within  those  simple  parameters, 
travel  and  tourism  in  California  is  now 
a  $25.4  billion  industry.  Tourism  is  the 
No.  1  industry  in  California.  California 
now  leads  the  Nation  in  domestic 
travel  and  tourism  receipts  with  15 
percent  of  the  total. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  repre- 
sents people,  jobs,  and  small  business 
that  depend  on  travel  and  tourism.  It 
is  not  just  the  metropolitan  centers  or 
the  national  parks  or  the  resorts  that 
benefit  from  tourism.  In  fact,  tourism 
means  money  for  every  county.  In  the 
California  counties  of  Mono,  Alpine, 
Mariposa,  El  Dorado,  and  Sierra,  tour- 
ist dollars  have  a  greater  relative  value 
than  they  do  in  Los  Angeles  or  San 
T^'rfl.  n  c*  isc  o 

We  hear  from  State  leaders  of  the 
urgency  to  increase  their  State  reve- 
nue resources,  especially  in  the  con- 
text of  the  New  Federalism.  We 
should  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
contribution  of  tourism  to  our  State 
coffers.  Tourism  in  California  in  1980 
generated  $842  million  for  State  gov- 
ernment. An  additional  $371  million 
was  generated  in  sales  and  property 
taxes  for  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, including  $129  million  in 
hotel  and  motel  room  taxes  alone. 

Tourism  is  also  a  labor-intensive  in- 
dustry, which  is  all  important  to  note 
when  we  are  facing  high  jobless  rates. 
In  California  hotels  and  motels  during 
fiscal  year  1981,  there  was  an  average 
of  11,016  jobs  provided  by  the  indus- 
try, with  a  payroll  of  $913,635,000. 
That  does  not  even  include  the  related 
food  service  industry  located  outside 
hotels  and  motels,  which  Is  in  itself  a 
$1.42  billion  Industry.  In  addition  to 
jobs  directly  within  the  industry,  an- 
other 577,700  California  jobs  are  relat- 
ed to  and  supported  by  the  travel  and 
tourism  Industry. 

Fortunately,  the  tourism  Industry  Is 
growing.  While  other  major  industries 
in  California  are  facing  difficult  eco- 
nomic times— agriculture,  auto  produc- 
tion, and  construction— travel  and 
tourism  continues  to  be  comparatively 
healthy.  Obviously,  any  Federal  ex- 
penditure which  goes  toward  increas- 
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ing  travel  and  tourism  can  be  consid- 
ered an  investment  in  a  healthy  econo- 
my. 

Besides  insuring  adequate  funding 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  Nation- 
al Tourism  Policy  Act,  there  are  other 
things  that  we  in  this  Congress  can  do 
to  foster  growth  In  the  Industry.  We 
can  look  to  reducing  visa  requirements 
for  nonimmigrant  visitors,  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  and  sup- 
ports. We  can  facilitate  the  entry  of 
international  visitors  by  proper  coordi- 
nation and  staffing  of  the  Inspections 
services  at  international  airports.  We 
can  prepare  now  to  welcome  foreign 
visitors  to  planned  international 
events  such  as  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ways 
the  Congress  can  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  tourism  Industry  for  Amer- 
ica. I  am  proud  of  the  many  achieve- 
ments that  have  been  made  In  Califor- 
nia and  the  example  It  has  set  for  all 
States  In  fostering  the  development  of 
travel  and  tourism.* 
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DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY 
CENTER  CELEBRATES  20TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REFLECTION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday  will  be  the  National  Day  of 
Reflection  as  proclaimed  by  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  for  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  National  Day  of  Reflection  is 
designed  to  recognize  the  basic  contri- 
bution of  ethical  values  and  principles 
to  the  well-being  of  our  society.  The 
National  Day  of  Reflection  also  ac- 
knowledges the  80th  birthday  of  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Lubavltch 
movement.  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson,  who  Is  a  resident  of  my 
district.  Rabbi  Schneerson  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  promotion  of  basic 
ethical  values  and  principles,  psuitlcu- 
larly  among  yoimg  people.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  Congress  has 
honored  Rabbi  Schneerson. 

As  the  joint  resolution  which  we 
passed  this  week  states,  "Society  Is 
presently  concerned  with  the  weaken- 
ing of  these  principles  that  has  result- 
ed in  crises  that  beleaguer  and  threat- 
en the  fabric  of  civilized  society."  We 
would  certainly  be  better  off  today  if 
the  Members  of  this  House  were 
guided  less  by  short-term  political  ex- 
pedience and  more  by  the  ethical 
values  which  have  been  stated 
through  the  years  by  Rabbi  Schneer- 
son and  other  spiritual  leaders.* 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  1  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center 
(DISC)  and  its  mission  of  supply  sup- 
port to  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Established  as  a  field  activity  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  on  April  1, 
1962,  DISC  has  for  two  decades,  com- 
bined professional  personnel  talent 
with  modern  management  techniques 
to  provide  Its  military  customers 
throughout  the  world  with  responsive 
logistic  support.  DISC  items  are  used 
by  all  the  services  in  support  of  their 
multimillion-dollar  weapon  systems 
such  as  the  Black  Hawk  and  Huey 
Cobra  helicopters,  the  Stratofortress, 
F-15,  F-16,  F-18.  and  E-3A  (AW ACS) 
aircraft,  the  M-60,  and  M-1  tanks,  the 
Trident  submarine  and  Poseidon  mis- 
sile, as  well  as  the  repair  and  overhaul 
of  other  military  and  space  program 
equipment,  including  America's  Space 
Shuttle. 

In  addition  to  supplying  vital  parts 
to  our  Armed  Forces,  DISC  also  pro- 
vides emergency  support  In  times  of 
disaster.  A  300-foot  oil  barge  carrying 
over  2,8  million  gallons  of  heavy  fuel 
oil  was  grounded  on  a  sandbar  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast  and  DISC  arranged 
same-day  truck  pick  up  and  delivery  of 
4  reels  of  4-inch  circumference  nylon 
line  for  use  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  ex- 
tricate the  barge  which  had  began  to 
leak. 

Another  emergency  request  was  re- 
ceived from  Norway  for  helicopter 
cable  assemblies  for  air-sea  rescue 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  collapse 
of  a  North  Sea  oU  drilling  rig.  DISC 
also  provided  emergency  service  to  the 
U.S.S.  Midway  when  it  was  Involved  in 
a  collision,  furnished  life-saving  mate- 
rial for  the  Mount  St.  Helen's  rescue 
mission,  and  supplied  2-lnch  circum- 
ference nylon  line  used  for  towing  ref- 
ugee boats  floundering  in  the  Florida 
Straits. 

Commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Rano  E. 
Lueker,  USAF,  DISC  averages  over 
16,000  individual  sales  each  calendar 
day  of  the  year,  with  a  catalog  of  over 
780,000  industrial  items.  The  DISC  in- 
ventory totals  nearly  $600  million, 
with  sales  of  over  $466  million  per 
year. 

From  Its  headquarters  in  northeast 
Philadelphia,  DISC  personnel  main- 
tain a  constant  flow  of  critical  Items  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  to  satisfy 
the  supply  needs  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. 
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Nearly  2.000  career  civil  servants  and 
33  officer  logisticians  representing 
each  of  the  services,  are  responsible 
for  the  reali2ation  of  DISC'S  mission. 
Because  of  the  primary  functions  re- 
lating to  procurement,  supply,  distri- 
bution, and  technical  analysis,  the  ma- 
jority of  employees  are  in  the  invento- 
ry manager,  purchasing  agent,  and 
equipment  specialist  categories. 

DISC,  during  its  20  years  of  service. 
has  been  responsible  for  the  wholesale 
support  of  the  military  services  with 
industrial  type  items.  These  include 
bearings,  block  and  tackle,  rigging  and 
slings,  rope,  cable,  hardware,  metal 
bars,  sheets  and  shapes,  and  electrical 
wire  and  cable. 

DISC  catalogs  over  31  percent  of  the 
total  DLA  number  of  items  with  many 
items  enjoying  repetitive  demand  and 
high  dollar  sales  characteristics.  The 
center  processes  nearly  6  million  req- 
uisitions yearly  and  renders  bills  to 
over  9.000  customers. 

DISC  has  met  the  challenges  of  its 
first  two  decades  squarely  and  surely. 
Its  personnel  now  look  forward  to  the 
future  by  continuing  its  role  as  a  vital 
link  in  DLA's  logistic  chain  from 
American  industry  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  through  improved  support  at 
reduced  costs. 

As  DISC  completes  its  second  decade 
of  service,  I  personally  extend  my 
praise  and  appreciation  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Rano  E.  Lueker,  USAP,  his  officers 
and  civilian  personnel  who  have  not 
only  given  so  much  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  their  military  mis- 
sion but  have  also  pioneered  numerous 
and  Innovative  conmiunity  services 
programs  In  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
area. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Nation  can  take  justifiable  pride  In  a 
fine  job  well  done  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  continuation  of  DISC'S  vital 
role  in  the  defense  efforts  of  our  coun- 
try. • 


H.R.  5922 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACITDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  RXPRESCNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5922.  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  now  under  consideration 
by  the  House  contains  badly  needed 
funds  for  a  number  of  important  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  progrtuns  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  essential  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  and  which  is 
most  urgently  in  need  of  additional 
funds,  is  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  bill  now 
before  us  will  provide  $1.3  billion  in 
supplemental  funding  for  student  loan 
insurance.  This  amount  exceeds  Presi- 
dent  Reagan's   supplemental    request 
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by  $321  million.  The  President's  re- 
quest, however,  assumed  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  se- 
verely restrict  participation  in  the 
higher  education  loan  programs.  With- 
out the  savings  generated  by  these 
changes,  money  for  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  will  be  exhaust- 
ed in  April. 

It  appears  unlikely  to  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Congess  will  make  further 
changes  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  certainly  could  not  support  ad- 
ditional changes,  coming  as  they 
would  on  the  heels  of  the  modifica- 
tions contained  In  last  year's  reconcili- 
ation bill.  Many  of  the  reductions 
made  by  that  legislation  in  the  Feder- 
al student  assistance  program  were  in 
my  judgment  unwise,  and  I  would 
hope  that  at  some  point  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  the  Congress  will  recon- 
sider them. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program 
needs  additional  funds  to  operate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  provide  those 
funds.  Millions  of  young  Americans 
look  to  this  program  to  make  possible 
their  obtaining  a  college  education. 
They  are  the  future  of  this  country 
and  our  investment  in  their  education 
is  an  investment  in  that  future.  At- 
tempts to  reduce  or  eliminate  student 
assistance  programs  may  generate 
budget  savings,  but  those  savings  will 
produce  the  worst  kind  of  false  econo- 
my. To  successfully  compete  with 
other  nations  in  the  high  technology 
environment  of  the  next  century,  the 
United  States  will  require  as  high  a 
level  of  education  among  its  citizens  as 
possible.  We  only  shortchange  this 
country  later  by  attempting  to  short- 
change student  aid  programs  now.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  take  that  course 
and  would  hope  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  are  similarly  Inclined. 

Passage  of  H.R.  5922  will  demon- 
strate the  support  of  this  House  for 
the  student  assistance  programs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  express  that 
support  and  give  our  young  people  a 
sign  that  Congress  shares  their  deter- 
mination to  obtain  as  much  education 
as  their  abilities  allow.* 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
international  trading  position  is  a 
matter  of  increasing  concern  to  Con- 
gress. More  and  more  of  our  Members 
are  addressing  the  issues  of  free  trade, 
protectionism,  reciprocity,  nontariff 
trade  barriers,  and  quotas.  Many  legis- 


lative alternatives  have  been  put 
forth,  some  directed  toward  specific 
problems  whereas  others  are  more 
general  in  scope. 

During  these  times  of  economic 
problems  here  at  home,  we  must  rec- 
ognize and  take  avantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  worldwide  marketplace. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  basic  point:  It  is  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy,  and  our 
individual  businessmen  and  women, 
who  must  function  in  whatever  sort  of 
economic  environment  that  results 
from  our  actions. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Cast 
Metals  Federation  (CMF),  internation- 
al trade  issues  were  examined  in  detail 
by  the  assembled  delegates.  My  con- 
stituent. Albert  Gruer.  presented  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  both  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  problems  of  doing 
business  overseas.  As  he  told  his  fellow 
delegates,  the  globe  is  shrinking  in  size 
and  interdependence  in  growing.  The 
American  business  community  cannot 
isolate  itself  from  this,  but  is  going  to 
have  to  learn  how  to  compete  in  this 
new  environment. 

I  believe  that  the  points  made  by 
Mr.  Gruer  help  to  place  into  appropri- 
ate context  the  international  trade 
issues  that  may  be  voted  upon  by  Con- 
gress this  year.  I  feel  that  this  analysis 
will  help  all  of  us  to  obtain  a  fuller 
comprehension  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  so  as  to  benefit  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness conmiunity.  I.  therefore,  com- 
mend the  following  speech  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
An  Analysis  on  International  Trade  Db- 

LIVERZD    to    THX    CAST    METALS    FEDERATION 

BY  Albert  Gruer 

On  July  8,  1981.  Ambassador  Bill  Brock, 
our  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  made  a 
statement  on  U.S.  trade  policy  before  a  joint 
Senate  committee.  Prom  his  remarks  I 
quote: 

"The  U.S.  is  more  dependent  on  interna- 
tional trade  than  at  any  time  In  recent  his- 
tory. Exports  generate  real  Income  and  new 
Jobs,  and  imports  Increase  consumer  choice 
and  competition  in  a  wide  range  of  goods 
and  services. 

"We  are  not  only  being  increasingly  chal- 
lenged by  the  ability  of  other  countries  to 
produce  highly  competitive  products  but 
also  by  the  growing  intervention  In  econom- 
ic affairs  on  the  part  of  governments  in 
many  such  countries.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  competitive  challenge 
and  strongly  oppose  trade  distorting  inter- 
ventions by  other  governments. 

"We  win  strongly  resist  protectionist  pres- 
sures •  •  *  while  pursuing  policies  aimed  at 
the  achievement  of  open  trade  and  the  re- 
duction of  trade  distortions  and  adhering  to 
the  principal  of  reciprocity  in  our  trading 
relations. 

"A  high  priority  will  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  domestic  disincen- 
tives. Confusing,  contradictory,  and  unnec- 
essary complex  laws  and  regulations  ad- 
versely affect  exports. 

"While  making  more  effective  use  of  the 
Government's  export  promotion  resources, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  assigning  a 
high  priority  to  strengthening  the  foreign 
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commerce  services  and  improving  export  in- 
formation efforts. 

"U.S.  agreements  with  our  trade  partners 
are  predicated  on  the  fact  that  trade  must 
be  a  two-way  street  in  a  genuinely  open 
trading  system  •  •  *.  The  administration 
will  strictly  enforce  U.S.  laws  and  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  international 
trade,  and  specifically,  our  antidumping, 
countervailing  duty,  and  similar  structures 
are  designed  to  neutralize  or  eliminate  trade 
distortive  practices  •  •  *.  In  this  regard.  We 
will  need  full  and  active  support  from  the 
private  sector  in  identifying  compliance 
problems  and  In  seeking  solutions.' 

"Our  policies  toward  adjustment  will  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  economic  vitality 
of  certain  sectors  of  our  domestic  economy 
is  clearly  essential  to  the  national  security. 
Where  other  nations  have  a  natural  com- 
petitive advanUge.  U.S.  industry  must 
either  find  a  way  to  upgrade  its  own  capa- 
bilities or  shift  its  other  resources  to  other 
activities  •  •  *."  However,  "Where  the  for- 
eign advantage  is  based  on  government  subi- 
dies  and  other  trade-distorting  practices. 
U.S.  policy  will  be  to  enforce  U.S.  trade  laws 
and  to  work  to  eliminate  such  practices 
•  •  •  "  In  this  regard,  "It  is  U.S.  policy  to 
place  primary  reliance  on  market  forces  to 
facilitate  adjustment  in  affected  industries. 
Import  restrictions,  subsidies  to  domestic  in- 
dustries, and  other  market  distorting  meas- 
ures should  be  avoided.  A  better  solution  to 
the  problems  associated  with  shifts  in  com- 
petitiveness is  to  promote  positive  adjust- 
ment of  economies  by  permitting  market 
forces  to  operate." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  position  paper 
printed  in  the  folders  that  you  will  be  deliv- 
ering to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators,  is 
the  CMF  position  on  International  trade. 
We  essentially  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  administration.  However,  in  CMPs 
position,  we  have  noted  specifically  some 
areas  that  are  related  to  the  casting  Indus- 
try which  should  t)e  of  interest  to  our  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen.  I  suggest  that  you 
read  it  uioseiy  and  discuss  it  as  an  Important 
issue  when  you  meet  with  your  Congress- 
men and  Senators  during  your  visit  here  to 
Washington.  If  y*u  do  not  see  them  and  you 
leave  the  position  papers  at  their  office,  or 
write  them,  make  sure  that  you  emphasize 
the  importance  of  our  position  on  interna- 
tional trade. 

There  is  no  question  that  international 
trade  is  becoming  a  subject  of  much  atten- 
tion in  many  industries  today.  It  is  not  only 
affecting  the  cast  metals  industry  but  af- 
fects many  other  industries  as  well. 

In  this  regard  and  as  a  result  of  its  Impor- 
tance to  us  today  and  tomorrow,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  restructure  the  international 
trade  committee  by  dividing  it  into  two  sub- 
committees. One  is  the  export  trade  promo- 
tion committee  with  Tom  Gutbrod  of  motor 
castings  as  the  subcommittee  chairman.  The 
prime  objective  of  this  committee  is  to  find 
out  and  disseminate  to  the  members  of 
CMF  (and  possibly  to  each  of  the  trade  as- 
sociations of  which  we  are  comprised)  those 
methods  that  should  be  used  In  trying  to 
export  castings.  This  would  not  only  involve 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
"how-to",  but  also  would  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  members  those  hurdles  that  must  be 
overcome  In  the  export  of  castings,  such  as 
duties,  taxes,  nationalistic  tendencies, 
export  restrictions,  quotas,  etc.  Also  because 
exporting  is  an  area  in  which  most  of  us 
have  not  participated,  it  certainly  will  in- 
volve a  high  degree  of  risk. 

The  other  subcommittee  is  the  fair  trade 
subcommittee    which    is    chaired    by    Bill 
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Burke  of  Vulcan  Foundry.  The  Fair  Trade 
Sulxjommlttee  was  set  up  to  review  trade 
practices  as  they  relate  to  casting  imports. 
Should  the  committee  determine  that  a  spe- 
cific country  or  bloc  of  countries  is  violating 
trade  agreements  or  treaties  or  is  otherwise 
engaged  In  unfair  trade  practices,  the  com- 
mittee would  investigate  these  actions  and 
reconunend  what  remedial  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  industry  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  CMF. 

If  the  reconunended  action  is  accepted  by 
the  CMF  board,  then  that  segment  of  the 
industry  affected  would  be  notified.  Should 
producers  of  that  segment  wish  to  take  re- 
medial action,  they  would  be  asked  for  a 
funding  commitment  which  would  be  col- 
lected in  the  name  of  the  CMF  Pair  Trade 
Subcommittee  and  specifically  segregated 
for  the  purpose  of  that  action. 

Should  unfair  trade  practices  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  block  of  countries  be  such 
that  they  affect  the  entire  foundry  Industry 
then  the  CMF  board  could  commit  CMF 
funds  to  support  remedial  action.  At  this 
point  In  time  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  the 
producers  of  manhole  castings  and  construc- 
tion castings  have  been  the  most  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  fair  trade  sul)committee. 
They  have  organized  themselves:  have  sin- 
gled-out  their  product  line;  have  their  own 
committee  within  the  subcommittee;  have 
raised  their  own  funds  for  labor  action- 
even  had  one  individual  member  foundry 
bring  suit— and  have  information  necessary 
to  go  to  battle! 

In  the  jobbing  area,  it's  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  specific  about  the  casting  product 
line,  but  we  all  know  we're  being  hurt  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  Thus.  I  call  upon  you 
to  become  Involved  in  the  committee  of 
international  trade.  Perhaps  each  State 
should  have  one  representative  from  their 
State  to  participate  on  this  committee. 

We  have  several  means  of  bringing  to  our 
attention  unfair  trade  practices:  1.  You 
could  write  to  Bill  Burke  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  2.  Likewise  you  could 
bring  all  of  this  to  the  attention  of  Walter 
Klplinger.  3.  You  could  funnel  it  through 
your  state  cormnlttees.  4.  And  in  addition, 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Federal  and 
State  legislators,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, etc. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  sub- 
ject of  international  trade  is  most  complex 
and  complicated  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
measure  In  absolute  terms  or  statistics.  We 
all  have  more  than  a  gut  feeling  that  it  is 
adversely  affecting  us  In  a  serious  way  in 
today's  marketplace. 

We  have  proposed  to  the  CMF  board  that 
action  be  taken  to  try  and  define  the  size  of 
the  Import  market  as  it  affects  the  casting 
Industry.  (Something  we  can  really  grab- 
hold  of.)  It  has  been  stated  by  many  that  it 
can't  be  done.  But  we  feel  we  can  get  a 
better  handle  on  it  even  if  some  estimates 
have  to  be  made.  Kip  has  been  working  with 
some  of  our  trade  associations  In  trying  to 
define  this  better  and  I  am  hoping  that  by 
our  next  meeting  we  will  have  more  definite 
information. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  read  much  more 
than  I  do,  but  I  have  noticed  more  and  more 
articles  and  news  publications  about  the 
Impact  of  foreign  countries  upon  our  U.S. 
economy.  Let  me  cite  just  a  few: 

October  13.  1981,  Wall  Street  Journal 
headlines:  "Steel  producers  in  Europe  to  cut 
exports  to  U.S.— move  follows  threat  of 
trade  war  by  American  industry  over  surge 
in  shipments." 

At  an  annual  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  U.S.  produc- 
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ers  aren't  losing  any  opportunities  to  hand 
out  warnings.  U.S.  companies  have  threat- 
ened legal  action  to  curb  shipments  that 
they  call  unfairly  priced  and  heavily  subsi- 
dized. 

A  short  time  later  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal headlines:  "Seven  U.S.  Steelmakers  Pile 
Scores  of  Unfair  Trade  Suits  Against  Euro- 
pean Steel  Companies.  Straining  Already 
Weakened  Trade  Relations  With  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community." 

The  suits  accuse  foreign  producers  of 
dumping  or  selling  steel  in  the  United 
States  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

October  20,  1981,  In  our  newsletter  from 
CMF— It  sUted  that  the  GAO  of  the  United 
States  recommends  that  the  Commerce  and 
Defense  Departments  give  the  foundry  in- 
dustry more  attention  because  of  its  impor- 
tance to  defense  needs.  Because  of  its  im- 
portance to  defense  needs  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  foundries  going  out  of  business. 
The  GAO  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce states  "We  are  concerned  over  trends 
in  foundry  closures  and  their  impact  on 
foundry  capacity.  Two  possible  explanations 
for  these  trends  are  the  Impact  of  Federal 
regulations  and  increasing  Imports." 

December  23,  1981,  Wall  Street  Journal 
headlines:  "Nuts  and  Bolts— Ever-Rising  Im- 
ports of  Machinery  and  Parts  Raise  Fears  in 
the  U.S.— Besides  Trade  and  Job  Issues, 
Some  Fret  About  Effect  on  the  Defense  In- 
dustry." 

Just  a  few  significant  notes  from  that  arti- 
cle—"Almost  every  valve  used  in  the  renova- 
tion of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California's  re- 
finery near  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  was  Imported 
from  Canada.  Japan,  or  Europe— imports 
don't  stop'  with  cars  and  steel.  Many  of  the 
Nation's  other  big  industrial  concerns  in- 
creasingly turn  to  foreign  manufacturers 
when  they  want  to  buy  machinery,  castings, 
valves,  fasteners  or  any  of  a  myriad  of  other 
"nuts  and  bolts."  One  half  of  the  Nation's 
carbon  steel  vsUves  are  imported.  In  1965 
the  United  States  exported  5  times  more 
machine  tools  than  it  Imported.  In  1980  im- 
ports were  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
exports  •  *  '." 

December  14,  1981,  Business  America:  An 
article  by  Richard  Barovick,  contributing 
editor,  on  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions adopted  in  mld-1979.  The  article  sUtes 
that  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Waldmann,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Economic  Policy,  recently  told  Congress 
there  were  three  major  ways  of  viewing  our 
trade  negotiations: 

"The  surveillance  of  other  countries'  ac- 
tivities in  the  trade  sphere  is  the  first  and 
critical  step  in  ensuring  that  U.S.  rights  are 
protected. •  •  • " 

"Enforcement  of  U.S.  rights  under  the  six 
non-tariff  measure  codes  adopted  in  the 
MTN  is  closely  related  to  the  surveillance 
activities.  While  experience  with  enforce- 
ment has  been  limited  thus  far,  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  been  actively  en- 
couraging U.S.  firms  to  come  forward  with 
their  problems  in  foreign  government  poli- 
cies and  rules 

"Taking  advantage  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  agreement  requires  grow- 
ing awareness  by  the  U.S.  business  commu- 
nity of  the  availability  of  the  codes  and 
their  benefits.  An  extensive  public  educa- 
tion program  has  been  developed,  but  as 
Waldmann  put  it,  'much  remains  to  l)e  done 
in  this  area'  *  •  *." 

Also,  in  Business  America— December  14, 
1981,  headlines:  "Under  Secretary  Olmer 
Warns  of  U.S.-Japan  Trade  Imbalance." 
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He  sUtes  in  this  article  that  the  trade  sit- 
uation in  autos  and  auto  parts  between 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  Is  symptomatic  of  the 
larger  problem  in  our  trade  relationship 
with  Japan— that  la.  the  enormous  U.S. 
trade  imbalance  with  Japan  which  this  year 
will  exceed  $15  billion,  and  might  be  $50  bil- 
lion by  1990  if  the  trends  aren't  changed.  It 
was  Mr.  Olmer's  opinion  that  these  stagger- 
ing trade  deficits  with  Japan  are  in  general 
not  the  result  of  lack  of  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  products;  nor  caused  by  strong  U.S.  dol- 
lars or  high  U.S.  interest  rates;  nor  is  it 
caused  by  U.S.  apathy  in  developing  the 
Japanese  market.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
U.S.  has  a  substantial  34  percent  of  the  Jap- 
anese import  of  manufactured  products,  but 
the  problem  is  that  Japan  does  not  import 
much  in  the  way  of  manufactured  prod 
ucts."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  fundamen- 
tal reason  for  Japan's  surplus  is  a  profound 
inequality  In  our  access  to  the  Japanese 
economy,  and  this  inequality  is  caused  by  a 
longstanding  Japanese  policy  and  practice 
which  encourages  exports  and  discriminates 
against  imports. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Japan  by  Secretary 
Baldrige  and  Under  Secretary  Olmer,  they 
conveyed  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
and  other  leaders  of  Japan  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  Imbalance  Is  becoming  a  political 
Issue  which  threatens  to  affect  our  total  re- 
lationship. 

2.  We  do  not  seek  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
through  restrictions  on  Japanese  imports, 
but  rather  through  an  expansion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

3.  The  administration  and  Congress  are 
equally  concerned  and  united  in  their  inslst- 
eiKe  on  effective  Japanese  measures. 

4.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  time 
for  talks  Is  over.  The  time  for  action  on  the 
part  of  Japan  is  now. 

Iron  Age— January  33.  1983.  there  ap- 
peared a  short  article  which  I  am  sure  most 
of  you  had  read  headlines:  "Foundries  Find 
the  Recession  Cramping  Their  Capacity." 

After  going  through  the  entire  article  as 
to  the  woes  that  face  us.  near  the  end  an  im- 
portant comment  Is  made:  "The  dark  horse 
In  foundry  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  1980's. 
whether  they  are  captive  or  strictly  a 
Jobber.  Is  trying  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
import  competition. " 

The    Wall    Street    Journal— January    26, 

1982.  headlines:  "At  a  Crossroads— Japan 
Nears  a  Choice  of  Easing  Trade  Curbs  or 
Facing  West's  Ire— Protectionist  Pressure 
Rises,  but  the  Japanese  Criticize  Fallings  of 
U.S..  Europe.' 

In  this  article  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
United  States  has  listed  51  separate  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  which  include  Import 
quotas;  and  that  they  also  include  restric- 
tive standards  and  inspection  requirements 
that  effectively  shut  out  such  American  ex- 
ports as  cosmetics,  food  additives,  autos.  to- 
bacco, medical  supplies,  semiconductors,  and 
high-technology  products. 

American     Metal     Market— January     27. 

1983,  headlines:  "Soft  Outlook  in  Japan 
Could  Pressure  Exports ' 

This  article  is  saying  that  despite  rosier 
projections  from  the  Japanese  Government, 
most  private  think-tanks  here  expect  an- 
other dull  year  for  Japan's  economy  which 
could  mean  persistent  pressures  for  contin- 
ued high  levels  of  export  growth. 

And  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion one  more  situation.  It  is  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1982.  an  article  by  Peter  P. 
Drucker.  taken  from  Industry  Week.  The 
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title  was  "O.M. -Suzuki  structure  seen  as  a 
new  multinational  model".  The  article 
states:  "The  most  significant  *  *  •.  and 
under  publicized  *  *  *  event  in  global  busi- 
ness last  year  was  the  acquisition  by  Gener- 
al Motors  of  a  5.3-percent  interest  In 
Japan's  Suzuki  Motor  Co..  Ltd. 

"It  suggests  the  kind  of  multinational  ar- 
rangement that  will  dominate  the  business 
world  of  the  future. 

"The  multinational  of  tomorrow  will  be 
comprised  of  autonomous  partners,  linked 
in  a  confederation  rather  than  through 
common  ownership."  E>rucker  wrote. 

"It  will  be  shaped  very  much  like  the  GM- 
Suzukl  structure.  It  will  Integrate  the  labor 
resources  of  the  Third  World,  where  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  workers  are  desperately 
in  need  of  Jobs,  with  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  developed  countries." 

"The  new  multinational  will  be  held  to- 
gether by  management  and  marketing." 
Drucker  said.  "No  one  unit  will  be  the 
parent  company'.  No  one  will  control.  The 
relationship  is  one  of  mutual  dependence 
rather  than  domination  or  subordination." 
"Suzuki's  top  management  does  not  'report' 
to  GM  even  though  Suzuki  is  a  dwarf  next 
to  GM.  And  if  iU  plans  work.  GM  by  1980 
will  have  become  as  dependent  on  Suzuki  as 
a  supplier  as  Suzuki  will  t>e  dependent  on 
GM  as  a  customer."  And  then.  Peter 
Drucker  goes  on  to  say.  "GM  did  not  buy 
Suzuki  to  sell  cars,  but  to  buy  cars.  The  plan 
Involves  the  purchase  by  OM  during  the 
1980's  of  up  to  800.000  minic&rs  designed 
Jointly  by  the  two  companies  and  built 
largely  in  automated  Suzuki  plants  in  Japan 
or  in  Suzuki-managed  plants  in  the  labor 
surplus  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  with 
distribution  through  GM  dealers  world- 
wide." 

However.  I  need  to  remind  you  that  many 
companies  in  the  U.S.  have  much  invested 
beyond  the  shores  of  America.  They  depend 
upon  these  foreign  assets  and  facilities  for 
their  economic  growth,  and  often  for  a 
supply  of  materials,  parts,  or  manuiactured 
items  that  are  Imported  into  America. 

We  feel  in  our  committee  that  much  of 
the  attention  in  the  past  In  the  Cast  Materi- 
als Federation  has  been  placed  on  our  do- 
mestic problems  such  as  energy.  OSHA.  en- 
vironment (clean  air  and  water:  and  hazard- 
ous waste).  EPA.  regulatory  reform,  tax  leg- 
islation and  capital  formation,  etc.  That  is 
all  well  and  good.  We  are  proud  to  see  that 
emphasis  on  these  domestic  problems  have 
been  effective  in  getting  much  of  what  we 
need  or  desire.  It  isn't  until  recently  per- 
haps that  we  have  begun  to  think  about 
international  trade  and  how  it  might  be  af- 
fecting us  and  probably  irritating  us!  Thus 
the  need  for  more  participation  from  more 
of  our  members  in  our  international  trade 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  could 
play  a  part  in  helping  us  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  this  area. 

It  must  also  appear  to  all  of  ua  that  we  all 
have  a  profound  Job  ahead  of  ua  not  only  In 
managing  our  business  and  in  structuring 
our  manufacturing  and  marketing  efforts 
insofar  as  our  domestic  trade  is  concerned, 
but  also  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
world  is  becoming  broader  In  lu  interrela- 
tionships and  very  complex,  and  the  globe  is 
shrinking  in  size  and  Interdependence  Is 
growing.* 
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SLOVENIAN  SOCIETY  HOME  OF 
EUCLID,  OHIO,  HONORS  JOHN 
AND  TILLIE  EVATZ 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress the  commendable  efforts  of  John 
and  Tillie  Evatz.  Their  selfless  contri- 
butions to  their  community  and  their 
country  have  recently  been  recognized 
by  the  Slovenian  Society  Home  in 
Euclid.  Ohio. 

The  contributions  of  John  and  Tillie 
Evatz  and  the  Slovenian  Society  Home 
have  enriched  our  country  with  the 
culture  and  heritage  of  the  Slovenian 
people.  One  need  not  look  very  far  to 
see  the  contributions  of  the  Slovenian 
people  to  our  community  and  our 
country.  Their  culture,  music,  and  dra- 
matic and  social  arts  are  an  indelible 
part  of  our  society.  They  enrich  our 
country  with  their  vitality,  their  herit- 
age, and  their  patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  Slovenian  Society  Home  and 
our  Nation  in  honoring  John  and 
Tillie  Evatz  and  to  commend  their  ef- 
forts and  those  of  the  Slovenian  com- 
munity.* 


ACCESS  TO  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH.  JR. 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today  my 
Access  to  Postsecondary  Education 
Act,  sj\  alternative  to  other  proposals 
for  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram (GSL).  My  plan  will  save  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  $3.5  billion  in  Federal 
outlays  by  1987.  while  preserving 
access  to  postsecondary  education  for 
graduate  students  excluded  from  eligi- 
bility under  other  plans. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  have 
been  abuses  in  the  GSL  program.  Tax- 
payers must  not  be  required  to  fund 
low-Interest  loans  for  students  who  do 
not  need  them,  for  those  who  invest 
these  Federal  funds  for  personal 
profit,  and  for  students  not  making 
satisfactory  academic  progress.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  preserve  access  to 
higher  education  for  capable  students 
who  want  to  better  themselves,  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  without  Federal 
loan  guarantees. 

Most  important,  my  plan  returns  the 
program  to  its  original  purpose:  Insur- 
ing that  only  those  who  need  loans 
will  get  loans.  The  Access  to  Postsec- 
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ondary  Education  Act  also  narrows 
the  substantial  gap  between  the  Fed- 
eral cost  of  borrowing  and  the  return 
on  Government  loans.  It  removes  in- 
centives for  abuse  by  investors.  The 
act  reduces  the  effect  through  which 
the  Federal  Government  gobbles  up 
available  credit  needed  by  businesses, 
industries,  and  Individuals  for  econom- 
ic recovery.  Further,  my  bill  requires 
that  students  with  small  loans  pay 
them  back  quickly,  while  preserving 
the  full  payment  time  for  those  who 
need  to  borrow  substantial  amounts  to 
complete  their  education.  Finally,  my 
bill  avoids  abuse  by  students  who  fail 
to  meet  institutional  requirements  and 
who  are  terminated  for  academic  non- 
performance. 

America's  greatest  resource  is  the 
ability  of  our  young  people  to  compete 
in  the  world  market  for  high  technolo- 
gy. It  is  clearly  in  our  national  inter- 
ests to  preserve  graduate  student  eligi- 
bility in  the  GSL  program  and  to  cor- 
rect program  abuses.  I  call  upon  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  me  today  in  assuring  access  to 
postsecondary  opportunity  while 
saving  billions  of  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL- 
SOLOMON  ALBER 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
our  "Call  to  Conscience"  vigil,  the  con- 
gressional effort  to  draw  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Lent  for  organiz- 
ing this  demonstration  of  congression- 
al concern  for  the  victims  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. 

Today  I  voice  my  concern  for  one 
courageous  individual.  Prof.  Solomon 
Alber,  whose  story  reflects  the  blatant 
anti-Semitism  that  is  a  part  of  official 
Soviet  policy— a  policy  of  harassment, 
arrest,  and  imprisonment  of  Soviet 
Jews,  Professor  Alber's  thus-far  futile 
efforts  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  are 
repeated  by  thousands  of  other  Soviet 
Jews  refused  visas  for  no  other  reason 
than  a  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  watch- 
ing with  alarm  the  startling  decline  in 
Soviet  emigration.  The  number  of 
Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
February  of  this  year  was  283,  the 
lowest  figure  since  1966.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  permitted  exit 
visas  reached  the  lowest  point  in  a 
decade  in  1981.  when  9,500  individual 
visas  were  granted,  compared  to  21,500 
in  1980.  and  51,000  permits  in  1979. 

Fueling  our  distress  over  thfe  dra- 
matic reduction  in  Soviet  emigration 
are  reports  of  escalating,  systematic 
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harassment— deliberate  attempts  to 
blot  out  Jewish  cultural  activity  and 
religious  observance.  Soviet  KGB  offi- 
cials, armed  with  threats  of  arrest, 
persist  in  conducting  sudden  raids, 
confiscating  private  property,  and  ban- 
ning the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and  other 
educational  pursuits. 

Soviet  authorities  have  targeted  the 
large  community  of  Jewish  scientists 
and  academicians  for  intimidation  and 
public  degradation.  Prof.  Solomon 
Alber  suffers  from  this  very  persecu- 
tion. A  mathematician  and  physicist. 
Professor  Alber  was  head  of  the  math- 
ematics department  at  the  Institute  of 
Chemical  Physics  when  he  applied  in 
1975  for  emigration  visas  for  himself 
and  his  family— his  wife,  Elena,  and 
his  sons,  Mark  and  Ilya.  He  was  re- 
fused a  visa  to  leave  for  Israel  on  the 
pretext  of  "state  interest,"  and  was 
soon  demoted  from  his  post.  Elena,  a 
physician,  lost  her  job  as  a  pathologist 
as  well. 

Elena  has  a  serious  pulmonary  con- 
dition, yet  was  arrested  last  year  and 
held  for  hours  without  cause  or  expla- 
nation. Professor  Alber's  son,  Mark, 
passed  the  mathematics  exam  to  enter 
the  University  of  Moscow,  but  was 
denied  admission  and  is  now  attending 
an  institute  for  railway  engineering, 
one  of  the  few  to  which  Jews  are  per- 
mitted. 

Despite  these  demoralizing  condi- 
tions, the  Albers  retain  their  hope, 
their  faith,  and  their  determination  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Solomon  Alber 
continues  to  work  in  the  refusenik 
movement,  actively  seeking  his  fami- 
ly's freedom. 

May  we  in  Congress,  inspired  by  the 
courage  of  Mr.  Alber  and  his  family, 
call  on  the  President,  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynln,  and  Soviet  Premier 
Brezhnev  to  demand  their  freedom, 
the  release  of  their  fellow  Jews,  and 
the  right  to  free  thought,  religion,  and 
emigration.* 
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and  received  the  Polish  Commemora- 
tive Cross  for  his  participation. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1920.  Mr.  Samiran  discovered  that  40 
percent  of  all  fatal  airplane  crashes 
were  due  to  water  in  the  gasoline.  He 
perfected  a  device  now  known  as  a  gas 
segregator  to  separate  the  water  from 
the  gasoline  and  in  1932  it  became 
standard  Air  Force  equipment.  Today, 
the  device  is  Installed  in  all  servicing 
trucks. 

In  1941,  Mr.  Samiran  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  captain.  Seven  years  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  went  into 
his  invention  of  a  single-point  refuel- 
ing system  which  is  another  milestone 
in  aviation  history.  This  refueling 
method  reduced  the  number  of  men  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
refuel  an  airplane.  For  his  distin- 
guished exceptionally  meritorious 
service  to  the  United  States  from  May 
1,  1944  to  September  1,  1947,  as 
project  engineer  for  the  single-point 
refueling  system,  Mr.  Samiran  re- 
ceived the  Legion  of  Merit.  This  refu- 
eling system  led  to  the  development  of 
inflight  refueling  and  contributed 
greatly  toward  improved  safety  and  re- 
liability of  jet  engine  aircraft. 

On  November  30,  1948,  Mr.  Samiran 
retired  from  active  duty  in  the  Air 
Force  and  retired  with  31  years  of 
commendable  service  and  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  aviation  progress. 
His  exceptional  engineering  ability 
and  extreme  devotion  to  duty  is  a  fine 
reflection  upon  himself  and  the  Air 
Force.  To  date,  Mr.  Samiran  is  cred- 
ited with  more  than  40  time-,  life-,  and 
money-saving  inventions.  In  addition, 
he  still  has  several  patent  applications 
on  file. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  patriotic  American 
to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  SILVIO  O. 
CONTE  REGARDING  DAVID  SA- 
MIRAN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUBXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRISENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1911, 
David  Suniran  sailed  from  France  to 
New  York  with  the  $37  required  by 
law  for  entrance  and  a  dream  to  work 
in  the  field  of  aviation. 

Samiran  enlisted  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  aviation  section,  to  work  with  a 
small  group  of  men  who  had  high 
hopes  and  one  airplane.  During  World 
War  I.  Mr.  Samiran  was  promoted  to 
master  sergeant  and  sent  overseas  to 
maintain  French  and  English  air- 
planes. While  In  Poland,  Mr.  Samiran 
assisted  in  the  typhus  relief  expedition 


AMERICAN  SPIRIT  AND  VALOR 


HON.  BILL  HENDON 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

*  Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Asheville  Citi- 
zen (North  Carolina)  recounting  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Mr.  Bobby  Marlowe, 
Jr.,  of  Oakley,  N.C.,  which  is  in  my 
11th  Congressional  District.  The  22- 
year-old  unemployed  printer  demon- 
strated his  compassion  for  his  fellow- 
man  by  singlehandedly  pulling  two 
men  from  their  crushed  and  burning 
vehicle  following  an  accident,  while 
two  other  motorists  stood  idly  by.  Mr. 
Marlowe  has  been  nominated  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit,  that  organization's  highest 
award  for  lifesaving,  and  the  Gover- 
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nors    Bravery    and    Heroism    Award 
from  North  Carolina  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt.  I  am  proud  to  represent  such  a 
man  in  Congress  and  believe  he  repre- 
sents the  best  in  American  spirit  and 
valor. 
(Prom  the  Asheville  Citizen,  Mar.  5,  1982) 
Aria  Man  Rescues  Pair  Trapped  In 
Burning  Cars 
A    crowd    gathered    and    watched    late 
Wednesday  night  as  fire  began  to  spread  in 
two  wrecked  vehicles  where  two  seriously  in- 
jured   men    were    trapped,    but    22-year  old 
Bobby   A.    Marlowe   plunged   through   the 
flames  and  pulled  both  victims  to  safety 

Marlowe,  an  unemployed  printer  from 
Oakley,  spotted  the  wreck  about  11:15  p.m. 
while  driving  home  on  U.S.  25-A  after  visit- 
ing his  fiance  in  Hendersonville. 

The  accident  happened  about  five  miles 
south  of  Asheville.  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Rescue  workers  had  not  arrived  when 
Marlowe  drove  by  and  stopped. 

•People  were  just  standing  there  looking 
at  it,"  Marlowe  said. 

Despite  Marlowe's  efforts  to  get  people  In 
the  crowd  to  help  him.  he  was  forced  to 
work  alone.  ■I  have  a  feeling  I  said  some 
very  nasty  things.  Nobody  would  do  any- 
thing to  help." 

Seconds  after  he  had  carried  the  second 
victim  to  safety,  one  of  the  vehicles  ex- 
ploded in  a  searing  fireball. 

"I  was  running  back  and  bang.'  It  was  a 
very  loud  noise,  like  a  whooshing  sound. 
Flames  went  everywhere, "  Marlowe  said. 

Both  men  were  recovering  from  their  Inju- 
ries Thursday  night  In  Memorial  Mission 
Hospital.  James  Ernest  Llndsey  Jr.,  30,  of 
180  Old  Cisco  Road,  was  listed  In  fair  condi- 
tion with  two  broken  legs  in  the  intensive 
care  unit.  Harley  Denton  Harris,  also  30,  of 
Arden,  was  listed  in  stable  condition  with 
head  and  neck  injuries  with  a  broken  leg. 

"I  just  thank  the  Lord  he  sent  me  there 
last  night,"  Marlowe  said. 

Marlowe  first  pulled  Undsey  from  the 
wreck.  Undsey  was  pinned  beneath  a  car 
that  had  collided  nearly  head-on  with  his 
Datsun  pickup  truck. 

A  small  fire  had  started  In  one  of  the  vehi- 
cles, Marlowe  said.  He  pulled  Llndsey  about 
40  feet  away  from  the  wreckage. 

Spectators  said  Marlowe  picked  the  vehi- 
cle up  to  free  the  man.  "Somebody  said  I 
lifted  the  doggone  thing.  I  dont  remember." 
he  said. 

Marlowe  said  he  covered  Llndsey  with  his 
coat  and  ran  back  to  the  other  car.  where  he 
heard  more  moaning. 

"I  felt  through  the  fire  to  see  if  I  could 
find  anybody.  There  was  no  one  in  the  driv- 
er's seat,  but  I  found  him  on  the  floor  In  the 
back  seat  of  the  Pord.  I  don't  remember 
how  I  got  him  out  or  If  it  was  a  two-door  or 
a  four-door, "  Marlowe  said. 

He  said  he  cradled  the  man  In  his  arms 
and  ran  with  him  to  where  the  first  victim 
had  collapsed  on  the  road's  shoulder. 

When  he  was  20  feet  from  the  growing 
fire,  one  of  the  vehicles  exploded  with  a 
roar. 

Marlowe  began  treating  the  victims  for 
shock  and  tried  to  stop  their  bleeding,  utiliz- 
ing his  own  flrst-ald  treatment. 

Miraculously.  Marlowe  was  not  seriously 
Injured  by  the  blaze.  "I  burned  all  the  hair 
off  my  arms  and  my  beard's  scorched.  And  I 
still  can't  get  all  the  blood  off  my  hands, " 
he  said. 

"1  had  a  pretty  good  amount  of  rescue 
training  and  first  aid  from  the  Red  Cross 
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when  I  was  a  lifeguard.  Both  the  fellows 
were  bleeding  badly  and  you  could  see  they 
had  some  bad  fractures." 

Police  and  ambulance  personnel  arrived 
and  began  treating  the  two  wreck  victims. 
Trooper  J.  E.  Baker  with  the  State  Highway 
Patrol  got  Marlowe's  account  of  the  Inci- 
dent. 

Baker's  report  understates  the  bravery  of 
Marlowe's  act.  Marlowe  •pulled  both  drivers 
to  safety. "  the  report  said. 

Jimmy  Hall,  assistant  chief  of  the  Skyland 
Fire  Department,  praised  the  young  man's 
actions.  "He  did  a  heroic  thing  when  he 
jumped  In  there  as  other  people  were  stand- 
ing around. "  Hall  said. 

Marlowe  was  more  modest  about  the  role 
he  played.  'I  just  thank  God  those  boys  are 
all  right  and  It  didn't  blow  sooner.  When  I 
took  my  training.  I  made  a  promise  between 
me  and  my  God  just  to  let  me  help  someone 
before  1  went,  too,"  he  said.* 


THE  FLAG  MAN  OF  OCEANSIDE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  at  this 
time  the  work  of  a  great  patriot.  Alex- 
ander H.  Kapltanskl.  Since  1976.  Mr. 
Kapitanski.  better  known  as  the  Flag 
Man  of  Oceanside  has  decorated  nu- 
merous ceremonial  functions  including 
parades,  banquets,  and  Boy  Scouts  and 
church  functions.  In  so  doing,  he  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time  and 
money.  During  1981  alone,  he  decorat- 
ed 282  different  functions  in  Orange, 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  Riverside 
Counties  In  California  and  displayed  a 
total  of  33.282  flags  which  is  a  record. 

His  great  love  of  his  country  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kapi- 
tanski. the  son  of  Polish  immigrants, 
left  high  school  early  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  He  served 
In  Europe  as  an  aerial  and  ground  re- 
connaissance combat  photographer 
and  was  cited  for  meritorious  service 
as  well  as  receiving  the  Bronze  Star. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Kapitanski's  flag 
displays  have  been  a  real  Inspiration 
to  those  who  have  seen  them.  The 
Flag  Man  of  Oceanside  is  truly  a  great 
American,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
how  proud  I  am  to  have  him  as  my 
constituent.* 


REAUTHORIZING  THE 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWAXK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  coming  months  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  the  full  House  will  be  considering 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Endan- 
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gered  Species  Act.  While  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  of  this  body  sup- 
port the  principle  of  protecting  endan- 
gered species,  specific  aspects  of  the 
act  have  sometimes  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  as  my  colleagues  consider 
the  Endangered  Species  Act.  we  do  so 
in  the  context  of  what  is  happening  to 
our  natural  heritage  on  a  worldwide 
scale. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
plant  and  animal  species  inhabit  the 
Earth,  but  it  is  on  the  order  of  5  to  10 
million.  In  testimony  presented  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, Dr.  Peter  H.  Raven,  director 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
stated: 

•  •  •  Something  like  a  million  species, 
amounting  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  diversi- 
ty of  life  on  earth,  will  become  extinct 
during  the  next  30  years  or  so— In  other 
words,  within  the  lifetime  of  a  majority  of 
those  alive  at  the  present  day. 

Even  if  one's  only  concern  is  the 
practical  contribution  of  plants  and 
animals  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  the  consequences  of  such  a  loss 
of  biological  diversity  are  serious 
indeed. 

The  contribution  of  wild  species  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  in  agriculture, 
medicine,  industry,  and  science  have 
been  of  incalculable  value.  These  con- 
tributions will  continue,  if  we  protect 
our  storehouse  of  biological  diversity. 
Just  as  one  example,  In  his  statement 
before  the  subcommittee.  Dr.  Raven 
described  how  research  on  several  spe- 
cies of  evening  primrose  has  turned  up 
a  fatty  substance  that  may  help  us  to 
avoid  coronary  heart  disease  and  to 
cure  such  diseases  as  eczema  and  ar- 
thritis that  afflict  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people.  Members  of  this  same 
plant  family  are  protected  under  our 
E]ndangered  Species  Act.  Who  knows 
what  secrets  of  medical  science  they 
hold? 

The  tragedy  of  losing  plant  and 
animal  species  to  the  void  of  extinc- 
tion is  that  we  are  losing  them  at  a 
pace  far  faster  than  we  can  evaluate 
their  utility  to  man.  The  Honorable 
James  L.  Buckley.  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  recently  stated: 

The  maintenance  of  biological  diversity  is 
fundamental  not  onl/  to  maintaining  life  on 
earth  over  the  long  term,  but  also  to  achiev- 
ing our  economic  development  and  quality 
of  life  goals  over  the  nearer  term.  •  •  •  Per- 
mitting high  rates  of  extinction  •  •  •  Is  tan- 
tamount to  bookbumlng;  but  it  Is  even 
worse.  In  that  It  Involves  books  yet  to  be  de- 
ciphered and  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  wild 
plants  and  animals  are  not  only  uplift- 
ing to  the  human  spirit,  but  they  are 
absolutely  essential— as  a  practical 
matter— to  our  continued  healthy  ex- 
istence. I  support  reauthorization  of  a 
strong  Endangered  Species  Act,  one 
that  vigorously  protects  our  natural 
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heritage  at  the  same  time  as  it  pro- 
vides for  a  timely  balancing  of  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  Interests  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  two  are 
irreconcilably  in  conflict.  Both  ele- 
ments are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
a  strong,  workable  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  con- 
sider the  Endangered  Species  Act,  I 
hope  that  they  will  bear  in  mind  the 
inestimable  value  of  our  wild  natural 
heritage.  This  perspective  was  present- 
ed very  nicely  in  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Eisner.  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man  Professor  of  Biology  at  Cornell 
University,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  on  February  22, 
1982.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
I  ask  that  the  following  excerpts  from 
Dr.  Eisner's  testimony  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

Statement  or  Dr.  Thomas  Eisner 

My  name  Is  Thomas  Eisner.  I  am  the 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman  Professor  of  Biology 
at  Cornell  University.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
elected  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Biology 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Sciences,  the  largest  scientific 
organization  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  research  biologist  In  the  field  of 
chemical  ecology.  My  Interest  is  the  chemis- 
try of  nature.  For  over  twenty  years  my  col- 
laborators and  I  have  been  isolating,  Identi- 
fying, and  studying  the  biological  properties 
of  new  chemical  substances  derived  from 
animals  and  plants. 

What  is  an  endangered  species  to  the  re- 
search biologist?  Why  do  those  of  us  who 
work  on  the  chemistry  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  who  can  envision  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  research,  feel  that 
there  Is  such  a  compelling  need  to  protect 
endangered  species? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  deal  with  some  foreseeable  conse- 
quences first.  At  the  most  basic  level,  spe- 
cies extinction  means  a  diminution  of  bio- 
logical diversity.  A  diminution  of  diversity, 
in  turn,  means  a  loss  of  some  of  the  chemi- 
cal treasure  of  nature.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  our  enormous  dependence  on  this  treas- 
ure. A  large  proportion  of  the  chemicals  in 
use  In  our  present-day  civilization  were  "in- 
vented" by  nature,  not  by  the  chemist  In 
the  laboratory.  Take  just  one  example:  med- 
ical chemistry.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
fully  40  percent  of  all  prescriptions  written 
In  the  United  States  contain  as  their  chief 
Ingredients  compounds  derived  from  plaints, 
including  lower  plants.  It  was  through  ex- 
ploration of  nature  that  these  drugs  were 
discovered.  And  such  exploration  has  a  long 
history  of  paying  off.  The  Incas  already 
knew  of  the  antimalarial  properties  of  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  from  which  qui- 
nine was  later  Isolated,  and  the  foxglove 
plant,  the  well-known  source  of  the  heart 
drug  digitalis,  was  already  in  medicinal  use 
in  medieval  time.  But  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant plant  drugs  In  current  use  were  only 
recently  discovered.  Including,  for  example, 
some  of  the  antileukemic  compounds  and 
anticancer  drugs  such  as  vincristine,  derived 
from  the  periwinkle  plant  and  used  in  the 
treatment  of  Hodgkln's  disease.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  potential  for  discovery  of  this 
sort  in  nature,  because  we  have  only  begun 
the  chemical  exploration  of  nature.  Two  of 
the  compounds  that  I  mentioned,  quinine 
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and  vincristine,  belong  to  that  major  class 
of  chemicals  called  alkaloids.  Thousands  of 
alkaloids  are  now  known,  including  many 
that  have  practical  uses.  Yet  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  flowering  plants— 5,000  of 
some  one-quarter  million  species— have  been 
tested  for  presence  of  alkaloids.  The  majori- 
ty of  these  comiKtunds  are  still  unknown, 
locked  away  In  the  unexplored  world  of 
plants.  We  are  essentially  no  better  in- 
formed about  the  natural  distribution  of  the 
other  major  types  of  organic  compounds. 

Organic  chemistry,  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  Isolation  and  characterization  of 
natural  products,  has  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  recent  times.  Great  simplifica- 
tion has  occurred  In  the  procedures  by 
which  natural  products  are  Isolated  from 
the  complex  mixtures  In  which  they  occur 
in  nature,  and  minute  amounts  of  a  sub- 
stance often  suffice  for  its  complete  elucida- 
tion. To  home  In  on  the  chemical  unknowns 
of  nature  Is  now  a  less  laborious  task  than  It 
used  to  be.  and  the  prospects  for  discovery 
are  at  an  all  time  high.  Yet  even  with  accel- 
erated exploration  (an  impossibility  at  cur- 
rent funding  levels  for  basic  research)  the 
Increased  rate  of  discovery  could  not  possi- 
bly keep  pace  with  the  rising  tide  of  species 
extinction.  Unless  the  erosion  of  nature  Is 
halted,  much  of  what  Is  now  unknown  will 
vanish  before  It  Is  known.  I  find  this  pros- 
pect utterly  distressing! 

Please  note  that  I  have  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  plants  as  depositories  of 
useful  chemicals.  Plants  are  the  source  of 
most  natural  products  In  human  use,  and 
doubtless  the  source  of  vast  numbers  of  ad- 
ditional useful  chemicals  yet  unknown. 
Their  diversity  must  be  preserved,  as  must 
that  of  the  invertebrates,  those  "lower"  ani- 
mals toward  which  we  usually  show  no  sym- 
pathy. They  are,  quite  literally,  a  vast  treas- 
ure of  inestimable  value.  In  our  own  labora- 
tory, for  example.  In  the  last  few  years, 
working  as  a  relatively  modest  group  of  5  to 
7  researchers,  we  have  Isolated  (1)  potential 
heart  drugs  from  fireflies,  (2)  a  cockroach 
repellent  from  a  millipede,  (3)  a  nerve  drug 
from  another  mUllpede,  and  (4)  shark  repel- 
lents from  a  marine  mollusc.  There  Is  really 
no  telling  what,  in  the  line  of  novel  biologi- 
cal materials,  the  lower  animals  might  have 
to  offer.  Despite  this,  I  am  aware  that  some 
have  proposed  that  plants  and  invertebrates 
be  excluded  from  protection  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  Such  proposals  can  be 
supported  by  neither  scientific  nor  human 
welfare  considerations.  They  reflect  Instead 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  reasons  for  pre- 
serving biological  diversity  so  fundamental 
as  to  warrant  the  label  "biological  Illiter- 
acy." 

Let  me  provide  a  concrete  example.  There 
is  a  group  of  Invertebrates  called  Bryozoa  or 
moss  animals,  that  la  little  known  even  to 
most  biologists.  I  happen  to  have  a  Jar  of 
Bryozoa  with  me,  should  any  of  you  wish  to 
have  a  look  at  them.  All  Bryozoa  are  aquat- 
ic: most  are  marine.  A  chemical  has  now 
been  Isolated  from  certain  of  these  animals 
about  which,  I  venture  to  predict,  a  good 
deal  will  be  heard  In  the  months  to  come. 
The  compound,  assigned  the  designation  K- 
112  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  hap- 
pens to  be  an  anticancer  agent  of  extraordi- 
nary potency,  effective  in  standard  antileu- 
kemic tests  at  the  strikingly  low  concentra- 
tion of  35  parts  per  billion!  The  compound  Is 
being  studied  by  a  group  of  chemists.  Includ- 
ing my  Cornell  colleague  Jon  Clardy,  who 
tells  me  that  it  Is  an  entirely  new  type  of  an- 
titumor agent.  Following  Its  Identification, 
synthetic  programs  will  doubtless  be  Insti- 
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tuted  aimed  at  producing  a  whole  spectrum 
of  molecular  variants  of  this  particular  com- 
pound. Unexpected  discoveries  from  unex- 
pected sources— that  is  the  rule  of  the  day 
when  one  searches  for  natural  products. 
Who  would  have  guessed  the  presence  of 
cancer  drugs  In  moss  animals? 

My  final  point  about  the  consequences  of 
species  extinction  concerns  what  may  well. 
in  the  long  run.  prove  to  be  the  most  serious 
consequence.  It  is  a  consequence  that  biolo- 
gists are  only  now  beginning  to  appreciate, 
and  may  need  some  years  to  appreciate  In 
full.  Let  me  elaborate  in  brief.  AJs  a  result  of 
recent  breakthroughs  in  genetic  engineer- 
ing—breakthroughs which  have  occurred 
since  the  Endaingered  Species  Act  wtis 
passed— a  species  must  now  be  viewed  as 
more  than  just  a  unique  conglomerate  of 
genes.  It  must  be  viewed  also  as  a  depository 
of  genes  that  are  potentially  transferrable. 
The  technology  of  gene  transfer,  nonexist- 
ent only  a  few  years  ago.  is  now  beyond  the 
stage  of  infancy.  Genes  can  be  transferred 
between  microorganisms,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  transferred  between  animals,  and 
they  will  doubtless  eventually  be  transferra- 
ble between  plants.  The  Implications  of  this 
technology  are  tremendous  and  the  subject 
of  Intense  current  discussion.  The  extinc- 
tion of  a  species,  in  light  of  these  advances, 
takes  on  new  meaning.  It  does  not  simply 
mean  the  loss  of  a  single  page  from  the  li- 
brary of  nature,  but  the  loss  of  an  entire 
volume  whose  individual  pages,  were  the 
sp>ecies  to  survive,  would  remain  available  in 
perpetuity  for  selective  transfer  and  modifi- 
cation of  other  species.  The  notion  that  spe- 
cies extinction  means  the  loss  of  individual 
utilizeable  genes  must  now  be  squarely 
faced.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESS  TO 
PASS  THE  DEFENSE  INDUSTRI- 
AL BASE  REVITALIZATION  ACT, 
H.R.  5540 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  underscores  the  pressing  need 
for  Congress  to  take  action  in  modern- 
izing our  defense  industrial  base.  That 
action  can  come  through  passage  of 
H.R.  5540,  the  Defense  Industrial  Base 
Revltallzatlon  Act,  a  series  of  new 
major  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  has  conducted  nu- 
merous hearings  on  this  overall  prob- 
lem. For  example.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay, 
former  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  told  us  only  1 
week  ago  that  the  United  States  is 
"well  on  our  way  toward  becoming  a 
second-rate  industrial  power  because 
we  are  forfeiting  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  .  .  ."  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  this  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
investment  in  R.  &  D.  and  in  modern, 
productive  plant  and  equipment,  and 
through  the  lack  of  effective  training 
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and  retraining  systems  for  key  future 
skills. 

H.R.  5540  directly  addresses  these 
problems,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  our  sub- 
committee on  March  24  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  3  with  strong  bipartisan  support. 

The  text  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article,  which  was  published 
March  1,  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
1.  1982] 

Revving  Up  Dmnst  Industry  Won't  Be 

Easy 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

While  Congress  argues  over  whether  to 
cut  the  1983  Reagan  defense  budget  by  a 
relatively  paltry  $10  billion  or  $15  billion, 
another  troubling  question  persists: 

Will  American  Industry  be  able  to  handle 
the  trillion-dollar-plus  Pentagon  buildup 
that  will  occur  through  the  mid-1980s? 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  today  is  far  from  what 
it  should  be.  Long  lead  times,  increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  suppliers,  shortages  of 
skilled  manpower,  and  aging  plants  and 
equipment  are  Just  some  of  the  problems. 
Without  major  changes  by  government  and 
industry,  defense  analysts  agree,  increased 
spending  could  simply  accelerate  inflation 
and  add  to  the  cost  overruns  that  make  the 
nation  less  secure. 

In  Its  first  year,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  taken  some  steps  toward  solving  a 
problem  that  continues  to  get  worse.  'But 
we  are  not  there  yet,"  says  Fred  Ikle.  under- 
secretary of  defense  for  policy.  "And  I  am 
personally  troubled  that  It  takes  so  long  to 
move  ahead  on  this  large  and  complex 
issue." 

Symptoms  of  the  problem  include: 

The  National  Science  Foundation  predic- 
tion of  a  47  percent  shortage  in  industrial 
engineers  in  the  1980s. 

A  possible  shortage  of  250.000  machinists 
by  the  mid-1980s,  even  without  rapid 
growth  in  the  U.S.  arsenal,  according  to  the 
Defense  Science  Board.  Yet  the  average  ma- 
chinist in  this  country  is  58  years  old  and 
may  soon  be  retiring. 

Of  the  26.000  metal  cutting  and  forming 
tools  owned  by  the  government,  20.000  are 
more  than  20  years  old  and  therefore  ineffi- 
cient, the  Defense  Science  Board  also  re- 
ports. 

Of  the  61  individual  materials  or  family 
groups  in  the  strategic  stockpile,  shortfalls 
exist  in  37  (23  of  which  are  at  less  than  half 
the  approved  level). 

Thousands  of  U.S.  defense  contractors 
have  folded  or  stopped  taking  Pentagon 
orders.  As  a  result,  bottlenecks  occur  and 
lead  times  lengthen.  For  example,  the  lead 
time  for  an  F-16  jet  fighter  grew  from  28 
weeks  in  1977  to  42  weeks  three  years  later. 
Lead  times  for  military  jet  engines  and  air- 
craft landing  gear  more  than  doubled  over 
the  same  period. 

"The  unpredictability  of  defense  spending 
has  discouraged  firms  from  modernizing." 
says  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Company  vice-presi- 
dent Harvey  White.  "Scores  of  contractors 
have  quit  the  defense  business  for  more  lu- 
crative work." 

Says  Jacques  Gansler,  a  former  Defense 
Department  official  who  gathered  much  of 
this  information  in  his  book  "The  Defense 
Industry,"  "We're  spending  more  and  more 
dollars  a  year  and  getting  less  and  leas 
equipment." 

"Without  changes,  we'll  get  increases  in 
the  cost  of  defense  goods  without  strength- 
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ening  our  posture."  Dr.  Gansler  told  a 
recent  gathering  of  government  officials, 
military  officers,  business  executives,  and 
defense  analysts  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 

This  is  especially  true,  others  note,  since 
military  planning  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration Is  shifting  from  the  "short-warn- 
ing, short-war"  scenario  to  conflicts  of 
longer  duration  on  many  fronts.  If  there  Is  a 
longer  conflict,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  warns.  "Huge  gaps  exist  between 
when  military  stocks  will  be  exhausted  and 
when  production  will  equal  needs." 

All  aspects  of  Pentagon  spending  aie 
scheduled  to  rise  steadily  over  the  next  five 
years.  But  the  Increase  in  spending  for  new 
weapons  (procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment) Is  even  sharper,  more  so^han 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  Economist  Charles 
Schultze  estimates  this  to  be  16  percent  per 
year  between  1981  and  1985  for  a  five-year 
total  of  80  percent. 

"This  Implies  the  rather  startling  conclu- 
sion that  some  30  percent  of  the  increase  In 
the  "goods  producing'  GNP  (Gross  National 
Product)  over  the  next  four  years  will  go  to 
the  military."  Dr.  Schultze  told  the  congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee. 

In  other  words,  the  defense  industrial 
base  could  be  severely  strained  by  the  In- 
creased defense  buildup,  the  emphasis  on 
mobility  and  readiness,  and  the  goal  of  in- 
creasing "surge  capacity  "  to  meet  military 
emergencies. 

Among  the  steps  taken  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  relieve  this  potential  strain 
are  these: 

President  Reagan  has  approved  the  first 
defense  stockpile  purchase  program  in  20 
years.  This  is  for  $100  million  in  strategic 
materials.  $70  million  of  which  Is  for  cobalt. 

The  administration  has  begun  multi-year 
procurement  of  many  weapons.  Including  A- 
6  airplanes.  Blackhawk  helicopters,  fleet 
oilers,  and  NATO  Seasparrow  missiles.  Offi- 
cials say  this  gives  contractors  greater  sta- 
bility and  can  result  In  savings  of  10-20  per- 
cent over  the  long  run.  Multi-year  initiatives 
for  1983  will  add  $578  million  to  that  year's 
defense  budget,  but  eventually  save  $815 
million  over  five  years,  the  Pentagon  con- 
tends. 

Similarly,  the  Pentagon  plans  to  "surge" 
production  of  the  controversial  M-1  tank 
from  60  a  month  to  90  a  month  for  six 
months  In  1982  at  an  Increased  cost  of  $126 
mlUlon.  "That  cost  could  be  more  than  re- 
covered after  multi-year  programming,"  said 
E>efen8e  Undersecretary  Ikle. 

Defense  suppliers  welcome  multi-year  con- 
tracting, but  some  are  not  so  sure  about  the 
size  of  the  potential  savings.  "We  don't  see 
anywhere  near  a  10-15  percent  saving  In 
multi-year  contracts."  said  George  Graff, 
president  of  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Compa- 
ny, which  subcontracts  on  a  multi-year 
basis. 

The  DefenM  Department  has  begun  to 
"budget  to  moat  likely  cost"  as  another 
means  of  Increasing  procurement  stability 
for  government  and  business.  This  means 
using  a  more  accurate  predicted  Inflation 
figure.  Including  reserves  for  "technological 
uncertainties, "  and  spending  more  money 
"up  front"  for  productivity  Improvements. 
The  Pentagon  will  get  some  unwanted  help 
here  from  a  1982  defense  appropriations  bill 
amendment  requiring  Congress  to  be  noti- 
fied whenever  estimated  costs  exceed  a  cer- 
tain percentage. 

Working  against  this,  others  note,  may  be 
the  Reagan  emphasis  on  decentralizing  au- 
thority to  the  individual  services.  They  will 
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be  put  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
having  to  cut  some  programs  if  they  are  to 
•  budget  honestly."  Part  of  the  problem.  It  is 
generally  recognized.  Is  that  the  services  as 
well  as  defense  contractors  have  traditional- 
ly ""bought  in"  to  the  defense  budget  by  un- 
derestimating full  costs  for  favored  weap- 
ons. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  increased 
Its  predecessor's  1983-87  military  prepared- 
ness budget  by  44  percent,  from  $5.2  billion 
to  $7.5  billion.  For  example,  the  Army's 
manufacturing  technology  program  Is  to  be 
doubled. 

The  administration  has  launched  what  It 
calls  ""a  new  spirit  of  cooperation'"  with  the 
defense  Industry,  consulting  more  closely 
and  seeking  the  advice  of  Industry  execu- 
tives. To  those  concerned  with  President  El- 
senhower"s  warning  of  a  "military-Industrial 
complex"  (or  retiring  Admiral  Hyman  Rlck- 
over's  more  recent  charge  that  "political 
and  economic  power  Is  increasingly  being 
concentrated  among  a  few  large  corpora- 
tions"). Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Frank 
Carlucci  says  the  Pentagon  still  Intends  to 
""be  tough  in  contract  negotiations  as  part  of 
the  buyer-seller  relationship." 

While  generally  lauded  for  Its  actions  to 
Improve  the  defense  Industrial  base  thus 
far.  the  administration  Is  being  criticized  on 
some  Important  points.  Antonia  Handler 
Chayes.  Air  Force  undersecretary  In  the 
Carter  administration,  says  "cutting  back  on 
student  loans  will  prevent  a  lot  of  potential 
engineers  from  even  going  to  college." 
Others  say  the  same  about  cuts  in  federal 
job- training  programs. 

Under  pressure  from  Congress.  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Carlucci  added  "In- 
creased competition"  to  the  31  "manage- 
ment principles"  outlined  last  year  to  Im- 
prove the  acquisition  process.  Still,  says 
Jacques  Gansler  "'No  large  weapons  have 
gone  to  dual  sourclng  [in  effect,  competition 
from  design  through  production]  which  is 
the  form  of  competition  that  can  really  save 
money." 

"I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." says  Dr.  Gansler.  "However,  we  have 
an  awfully  long  way  to  go."« 


SALUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  FOR  ILEITIS  AND 
COLITIS  THIRD  ANNUAL  ROLF 
BENIRSCHKE  CELEBRITY 

ROAST  AND  REVUE 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  oj  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Diego  Chapter  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Ileitis  and 
Colitis  received  its  charter  in  1980.  In 
just  2Vt  years,  the  membership  has 
grown  from  an  initial  group  of  30  con- 
cerned people  and  1  dedicated  physi- 
cian to  over  200  members  and  more 
than  a  dozen  interested  physicians.  An 
astonishing  spirit  of  personal  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  one  another  and  an 
intense  sense  of  warmth,  compassion, 
and  understanding  have  developed 
among  its  members.  The  organization 
has  become  a  refuge  where  the  sick, 
discouraged,  frightened,  and  dismayed 
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can  come  to  see  that  others  who  have 
ileitis  or  colitis  are  coping,  living  active 
lives,  or  enjoying  a  remission. 

The  educational  programs  of  the 
San  Diego  chapter,  which  are  present- 
ed by  distinguished  physicians  and  sci- 
entists from  a  variety  of  disciplines, 
have  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
more  than  100  people  who  attend  lec- 
tures and  informative  discussions 
every  month.  Providing  information  in 
terms  that  lay  people  can  understand 
has  been  enormously  successful  in  al- 
laying fear,  eliminating  misconcep- 
tions, and  stimulating  hope. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Ileitis 
and  Colitis  is  the  largest  nonprofit 
agency  in  the  field  of  digestive  dis- 
eases. Although  the  foundation  is  only 
16  years  old,  it  has  made  a  major 
impact  on  attitudes  toward  these  dis- 
eases among  the  public,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  medical  community. 

Since  NPIC  was  first  organized  in 
1966  by  a  small  group  of  dedicated  lay 
people  £ind  physicians,  it  has  grown  to 
over  30  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try, sponsoring  some  40  different  in- 
vestigative studies  at  major  medical  in- 
stitutions. NFIC's  research  program 
has  even  expanded  abroad  where  the 
foundation  is  funding  research 
projects  at  the  University  of  Leiden  in 
the  Netherlands  and  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity-Hadassah  Medical  Center  in 
Israel. 

The  foundation  has  earned  universal 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  its  scientif- 
ic research  projects  and  its  attempts  to 
not  only  increase  the  number  of  quali- 
fied scientists  working  in  research  in 
the  field  of  inflammatory  bowel  dis- 
eases, but  to  narrow  the  range  of  focus 
to  those  areas  which  are  deemed  most 
promising  for  substantive  results, 
building  continually  on  the  data  re- 
sults of  each  completed  study. 

I  salute  the  San  Diego  Chapter  of 
NFIC  in  their  fundraising  effort,  the 
Third  Annual  Rolf  Benirschke  Celeb- 
rity Roast  and  Revue  to  be  held  on 
May  1,  1982.* 
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management  problem  which  Congress 
continually  seems  incapable  of  ad- 
dressing. 

Now  that  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  has  approved 
H.R.  3809,  I  hope  that  the  other  two 
committees  of  this  body,  the  House 
and  the  Congress  will  move  swiftly  in 
order  to  pass  this  vital  legislation  yet 
this  year.  As  the  editorial  below  indi- 
cates, the  time  is  long  past  for  further 
delay.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  the  following  remarks  and  re- 
member them  as  we  prepare  for 
debate  on  this  issue: 

The  overall  problem  of  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal is  one  which  the  United  States  just 
has  not  addressed;  not  In  the  military  field 
nor  In  the  civilian  applications.  We  have 
temporized.  We  temporize  still. 

But  this  is  a  practical  problem  which 
cannot  be  put  off  indefinitely. 

A  nation  which  styles  and  thinks  Itself 
fundamentally  protected  by  nuclear  arma- 
ments 4nd  a  people  who  routinely  enjoy 
electrical  energy  generated  by  nuclear 
power  plants  ultimately  must  pay  the  costs, 
the  full  costs. 

We  have  yet  to  treat  seriously  the  materi- 
al and  social  byproducts  of  those  military 
and  civilian  nuclear  decisions. 

The  cowardly— and  immoral— national 
strategy  appears  to  be  to  let  future  genera- 
tions worry  about  all  this,  and  pay  for  It  as 
well. 

Precisely  that  same  attitude  years  ago 
robbed  the  nation  of  great  gobs  of  Its  most 
fertile  farmland.  Many  Midwestern  coal 
strip  mines  were  throughtlessly  operated, 
topsoil  then  being  insufficiently  regarded. 

Those  of  us  who  have  shared  in  the  bene- 
fits should  be  expected  to  pay  for  those  ben- 
efits. 

Nuclear  power  may  prove  a  Faustlan  bar- 
gain for  all  of  mankind,  but  we've  already 
bought  into  It. 

The  clock  Isn't  going  to  be  rolled  back— at 
least  not  on  already  operating  plants.* 


ACTION  ON  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  LEGISLATION  A 
MUST 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  in  Congress  often  fancy 
ourselves  as  brilliant  practitioners  of 
the  legislative  process,  occasionally 
the  folk  back  home  can  insightfully 
pierce  our  armor  of  perceived  omni- 
science and  infallibility  in  policymak- 
ing. Excerpts  from  a  recent  editiorial 
in  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Journal  en- 
titled "Dealing  With  Nuclear  Waste  Is 
Part  of  Nuclear  Bargain"  carry  a  clear 
message  regarding  the  nuclear  waste 


OUR  NUCLEAR  DEFENSE 
POSTURE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  HASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear 
President  Reagan  stand  at  his  press 
conference  on  March  31  and  criticize 
our  nuclear  defense  posture  was  very 
disturbing.  To  say  that  the  United 
States  is  vulnerable  and  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  survive  our  retaliatory  attack 
as  the  President  did  completely  mis- 
state the  facts.  The  fact  is  the  Soviets 
do  not  hold  any  clear  advantage  over 
the  United  States  In  nuclear  forces. 

The  weapons  deployment  cycles  of 
the  two  superpowers  do  not  run  in 
tandem.  Various  aspects  of  the  two 
sides'  weapons  systems  have  developed 
at  different  rates.  Also,  both  sides 
have  concentrated  on  different  weap- 
ons systems  In  building  up  their  arse- 
nals. The  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
for   example,    have   been   distributed 
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among  three  different  delivery  sys- 
tems—land-, submarine-,  and  air- 
based— with  the  nuclear  assets  allocat- 
ed most  abundantly  to  the  most  sur- 
vivable  system— nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines. On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear  forces  are  land- 
based.  While  the  Soviets  lead  the 
United  States  in  launchers  and  throw- 
weight,  the  United  States  leads  the  So- 
viets in  the  number  of  warheads,  9,200 
to  6,000.  While  the  Soviet  strategic 
submarine  force  is  large  and  improv- 
ing all  the  time,  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
U.S.  strategic  submarine  force. 

While  the  Soviets  lead  us  in  counter- 
force  weapons,  we  lead  them  in  the 
total  number  of  MIRV'ed  launchers, 
1.100  to  900.  The  Soviets  also  have  no 
bomber  force  to  speak  of  while  the 
United  States  has  26  percent  of  its 
missiles  on  intercontinental  bombers. 

The  current  forces  of  both  sides  are 
in  a  better  balance  now  than  at  any 
other  time.  In  terms  of  retaliatory  ca- 
pacity, the  United  States  is  in  much 
better  shape  than  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause it  has  wisely  diversified  its  weap- 
ons systems  while  about  80  percent  of 
the  Soviet  missiles  are  in  vulnerable 
land-based  silos. 

The  window  of  vulnerablility.  The 
concern  at  this  moment  is  the  Soviet 
advantage  in  counterforce  weapons. 
The  Soviets  are  presently  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  hard-target  killing 
warheads,  which  can  reach  their  tar- 
gets quickly.  The  window  of  vtilner- 
ability  theory  supposes  that  In  an  ex- 
treme crisis,  like  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  Soviets  might  launch  200  of 
their  SS-18's,  each  with  10  warheads, 
with  high  confidence  that  these  2,000 
warheads  would  destroy  almost  all  of 
the  1,000  U.S.  fixed  ICBMs.  Other 
Soviet  SLBM's  and  ICBM's  presum- 
ably could  destroy  U.S.  strategic 
bombers  on  the  airfields  and  subma- 
rines in  port.  An  American  President 
would  then  be  left  in  a  quandry.  The 
President  could  accept  the  initial  casu- 
alties. Or  he  could  fire  the  remaining 
missiles,  thus  inviting  further  devasta- 
tion from  a  Soviet  counterattack. 

This  scenario,  however,  is  terribly 
flawed.  It  assumes  that  the  Soviets 
could  carry  out  a  near-perfect  attack, 
which  few  experts  believe  is  possible. 
It  assumes  that  an  American  President 
would  allow  20  million  or  more  Ameri- 
cans to  die  and  not  launch  the  remain- 
ing missiles.  Even  with  a  brilliantly  ex- 
ecuted Soviet  first  strike,  the  United 
States  would  retain  the  capability  to 
kill  more  than  30  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population  and  destroy  more  than  75 
percent  of  Soviet  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  warheads  in  reserve. 

Whatever  imbalances  exist,  the 
Conte-Markey/Kennedy-HatfieW  reso- 
lution, it  must  be  remembered,  calls 
not  only  for  a  freeze,  but  also  for  a  re- 
duction in  nuclear  arsenals.  It  calls  for 
a  reduction  in  weapons  such  as  the 
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Soviet  SS-18  that  increase  Instability. 
The  Reagan  administration  is  propos- 
ing a  raultibillion-dollar  massive  nucle- 
ar arms  buildup  that  in  the  end  will 
not  eliminate  the  counterforce  prob- 
lem. 

A  negotiated  freeze  and  reductions 
agreement,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
address  the  counterforce  problem  by 
reducing  the  high-quality  ICBMs  the 
Soviets  now  have  and  by  preventing 
both  sides  from  deploying  any  more 
hard-target  liilling  weapons.* 


REAGAN  BtJDGET  PROPOSALS 
ON  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THI  HODSB  OF  RKPRESEHTATtVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  budget  makes 
reckless  cutbacks  in  U.S.  animal 
health  programs.  If  enacted,  these 
cuts  win  threaten  every  livestock  pro- 
ducer in  Iowa  as  well  as  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

Of  primary  concern  is  first,  the  pro- 
posed reductions  and  virtual  phaseout 
of  the  brucellosis  eradication  program, 
and  second,  failure  to  recommend  any 
funding  for  pilot  projects  to  control 
and  eradicate  pseudorabies  in  swine. 
BRUcrixosis 
For   brucellosis,   the   proposed   cut- 
h&ck  is  as  follows: 
Placal  years;  MUtitnu 

1M2 *9l 

1983 M 

1984 „ 26 

1989  and  after « 

The  essence  of  these  cuts  is  to  move 
away  from  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram toward  a  "volimtary  vaccination 
control  at  the  expense  of  the  producer 
program."  The  proposed  budget  cuts 
will  eliminate  indemnity  payments 
based  upon  fair  market  value  and  will 
eliminate,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
funds  for  Federal  vaccination,  primari- 
ly in  the  high  incidence  States  of 
Texas,  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Florida, 
and  Arkansas  where  every  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  vaccinate  all  ani- 
mals on  tm  accelerated  basis.  The  $6 
million  budget  residue  slated  for  "bru- 
cellosis control"  files  in  the  face  of 
every  sound  principle  which  has  been 
established  by  the  National  Brucello- 
sis Technical  Commission.  August 
1978.  for  eradicating  this  highly  trans- 
mlttable  and  pathogenic  disease. 

Since  1950.  $700  million  has  been 
spent  to  "control"  brucellosis,  and  ad- 
mittedly the  program  has  had  a  check- 
ered history.  However,  the  No.  1  find- 
ing of  the  Technical  Commission  is 
that  we  can  eradicate  the  disease  and 
this  led  to  the  recently  revamped  uni- 
form methods  and  rules  which  just 
became  effective  April  1  of  last  year. 
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All  States  have  now  implemented 
this  program  in  addition  to  adopting 
many  of  the  criticisms  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  program  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO). 

Since  1950.  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  reported  cases  of  human 
brucellosis— undulant  fever— from 

6.200  to  180  per  year.  The  infection 
rate  in  cattle  has  been  reduced  from 
5.6  percent  in  1950  to  0.4  percent  in 
1981. 

If  these  cuts  are  made,  all  progress 
made  in  controlling  and  eradicating 
the  disease  will  be  wiped  out  in  a  few 
years. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Harry  Mussman.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Animal  and  rtant 
Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS), 
recently  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee that  with  no  Federal  effort,  losses 
from  brucellosis  would  soon  exceed  $1 
billion  armually.  compared  with  the 
loss  of  $34  million  last  year. 

States  like  Iowa,  which  are  either 
free  or  nearly  free  of  the  disease,  will 
be  forced  to  retaliate  against  infected 
SUtes.  Barriers  to  the  interstate 
movement  of  cattle,  swine,  and  milk 
will  result.  Foreign  nations  will  be  re- 
luctant to  buy  our  cattle,  particularly 
those  which  are  now  brucellosis  free. 

I  say.  let  us  give  the  revised  program 
a  chance  to  work,  and  I  say  it  is  work- 
ing. For  example,  in  the  last  year  the 
number  of  Infected  herds  in  Iowa  has 
dropped  from  53  to  34  and  similar  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  most 
other  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock.  Dairy,  and  Poultry.  I 
intend  to  hold  hearings  later  this 
spring  to  fully  explore  the  impact  of 
these  cuts  and  to  hopefully  galvanize 
support  throughout  the  livestock  in- 
dustry for  continuing  this  program. 

PSKUSORABIKS 

Last  simuner  my  subcommittee  held 
a  full  day  of  hearings  in  Washington 
on  the  subject  of  pseudorabies  control 
and  eradication  in  swine. 

The  puri)ose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
review  USDA  efforts  to  control  the 
disease  and  to  hear  from  the  various 
segments  of  the  swine  industry  with 
respect  to  USDA  activities. 

One  clear  and  unanimous  message 
that  came  from  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry was  that  pilot  projects  to  con- 
trol and  eradicate  the  disease  were 
needed  immediately. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Mussman  stated  at  that 
hearing  that  the  USDA  was  in  the 
process  of  requesting  a  SI. 5  million 
supplemental  appropriation  request 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  However,  to  date 
no  request  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  Congress  and  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

To  quote  Dr.  Mussman  from  our 
recent  budget  hearing  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

So.  we're  faced  right  now  with  several 
states  already  on  board  as  far  as  the  pilot 
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project  interest  is  concerned.  They  have  In- 
dicated their  commitment  of  money.  The 
projects  have  been  designed  and  we're 
simply  not  In  the  position  to  move  forward 
with  them  at  thU  time,  neither  now  nor.  ac- 
cording to  the  budget,  for  1983.  I  find  this 
very  regrettable  because  the  longer  the 
whole  situation  Is  delayed,  the  greater  the 
losses  will  be  and  the  more  difficulty  we  will 
experience  In  getting  a  handle  on  It. 

Over  9  percent  of  all  swine  now  have 
pseudorabies.  A  few  years  ago  this  was 
less  than  2  percent. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  commitment 
to  this  disease  is  obvious.  But  this  ad- 
ministration is  ignoring  the  needs  of 
the  pork  industry. 

During  recent  consideration  of  the 
budget  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  successfully  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  reconunends  $1.5  million 
for  pseudorabies  pilot  projects  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  I  am  hope- 
ful this  recommendation  will  survive 
the  budget  process.* 


A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  FROM 
MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IH  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
next  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  April, 
the  Matson  Navigation  Co..  will  be 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  of 
shipping  service  to  the  west  coast  of 
our  country.  The  Matson  Navigation 
Co..  was  laimched  in  1882  when  Capt. 
William  Matson.  then  a  relatively 
young  skipper  33  years  of  age.  sailed 
the  Emma  CZaudino,  a  three-masted 
schooner,  from  San  Francisco  to  Hilo. 
Hawaii,  with  about  300  tons  of  food- 
stuffs, plantation  supplies,  and  miscel- 
laneous general  merchandise  aboard. 
On  the  return  voyage  to  San  Francis- 
co, he  carried  sugar,  coconuts,  hides, 
and  railroad  ties. 

The  name  "Matson"  has  been  synon- 
omous  with  the  sea  trade  between  the 
west  coast  and  Hawaii  ever  since,  and 
for  many  years  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude Australia.  But  what  changes  we 
have  seen  in  the  vessels  flying  the 
Matson  house  flag  in  these  past  hun- 
dred years.  In  1897  William  Matson 
exchanged  the  Emma  Claudina  for 
the  brigantine  Lurline,  which  more 
than  doubled  his  carrying  capacity. 
And.  in  1891.  he  entered  the  passenger 
trade  with  the  wooden  barkentine 
Harvester,  which  had  a  capacity  of  10 
passengers. 

While  a  recitation  of  the  divergent 
activities  in  which  Matson  has  partici- 
pated at  various  times,  including  own- 
ership of  an  oil  company,  an  airline, 
hotels,  and  mergers  with  other  steam- 
ship operators  is  indeed  impressive, 
what  is  most  significant  is  that 
through   this  hundred  years  Matson 
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people  have  never  been  content  to  rest 
on  their  laurels.  They  have  a  long 
string  of  firsts  which  are  indicative  of 
the  progressive  and  forward-thinking 
nature  of  Matson. 

Matson  operated  the  first  ship  in  the 
Pacific  with  electric  lights.  Matson  op- 
erated the  first  ship  with  a  cold  stor- 
age facility.  Matson  operated  the  first 
offshore  ship  to  bum  oil  instead  of 
coal.  In  1927.  the  SS  Malolo  was  the 
fastest  ship  in  the  Pacific,  with  the 
speed  of  22  knots.  Matson,  in  1956,  was 
the  first  steamship  line  to  establish  an 
integrated  research  department  at  top 
management  level.  Two  years  later, 
Matson  initiated  containerized  cargo 
shipments.  In  1960  Matson  began  op- 
erating the  first  all-container  carrier 
in  the  Pacific.  Matson  initiated  the 
first  "roll-on.  roll-off"  service  to 
Hawaii.  And  Matson's  last  "first"  is 
the  development  and  operation  of  a 
new.  computer  controlled  overhead 
crane  container  handling  system  on 
Terminal  Island. 

As  you  can  see.  Matson  has  been 
continuously  on  the  move  and  making 
significant  contributions  to  increase 
and  productivity  in  the  maritime 
trades.  And.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  next  hundred  years  for 
Matson.  will  see  equally  important 
changes  developed.  My  wife  Lee  joins 
me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Michael  S. 
Wasacz.  the  current  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Matson 
Navigation  Co..  Mr.  John  C.  Couch. 
Matson  senior  vice  president  and 
southern  California  area  manager,  and 
all  those  associated  with  this  fine  com- 
pany on  the  completion  of  a  highly 
successful  first  100  years,  and  extend- 
ing our  very  best  wishes  to  Matson  as 
they  commmence  their  second  him- 
dred  years.» 


ARMED  FORCES  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  ELECTRONICS  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  fast-growing 
association  in  northern  Virginia,  the 
Armed  Forces  Communications  and 
Electronics  Association  (APCEA).  I  at- 
tended a  ground-breaking  ceremony 
on  March  31.  1982.  of  the  AFCEA  at 
Burke  Centre.  Va.  This  orgsuiization  is 
of  the  highest  professional  caliber  and 
I  am  pleased  that  they  have  chosen  to 
erect  their  own  building  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Not  only  do  associations 
provide  jobs  for  local  residents,  in- 
creased tax  revenues,  incentives  for 
new  businesses  to  support  services,  but 
what  they  do  not  do  is  also  important: 
No  polluting,  no  dumping,  no  smoking 
smoke  stacks.  They  are  an  ideal  indus- 
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try  keeping  the  environment  clean  and 
employing  a  very  high  caliber  of  pro- 
fessionals. 

Despite  recessionary  trends  around 
the  world,  the  high  productivity  and 
ingenuity  of  AFCEA's  400  corporate 
members,  and  its  20.000  professionals, 
and  the  increasing  Free  World  de- 
mands for  and  on  the  command,  con- 
trol, communications,  and  intelligence 
(CI)  technology  they  create  have  pro- 
duced a  dramatic  growth  of  resources 
and  members  for  the  association. 

Many  high  technology  forecsisters 
look  on  the  new  APCEA  building  as  a 
sign  of  the  times.  Most  recognize  the 
advances  that  lie  ahead  will  dwarf 
those  of  the  past  decade.  In  that 
march  forward  CI  concerns  will  domi- 
nate international  geopolitical  discus- 
sions. AFECA's  role  in  bringing  to- 
gether free  world  governments,  indus- 
try, and  armed  forces  will  assume  in- 
creased importance  and  visibility. 

APCEA  is  the  renowned  leader  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  high 
technology  and  provides  a  bridge  be- 
tween military,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment. 

This  leadership  is  important  in 
AFCEA's  field  but  also  in  Fairfax 
County  and  Virginia  which  are  becom- 
ing magnets  for  high  technology  com- 
panies. The  county  and  the  State  have 
the  attractive  resources  like  efficient 
transportation  systems,  reasonable 
labor  costs,  excellent  educational  sys- 
tems. State-regulated  employment 
costs,  reasonable  State  and  local  finan- 
cial policies,  and  a  good  overall  busi- 
ness climate  which  are  inviting  to 
these  companies.  AFCEA's  move  will 
help  focus  even  more  attention  on  the 
unique  qualities  of  our  area. 

I  believe  that  high  technology  is  the 
key  to  the  State's  economic  develop- 
ment and  that  is  another  reason  we 
should  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
APCEA.  AFCEA's  leadership  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  improve  national  and 
international  security  but  also  to  the 
economy  of  our  country. 

In  Congress,  we  have  worked  to 
allow  certain  tax  advantages  to  spur 
this  type  of  economic  growth  because 
private  enterprise  is  the  key  to  restor- 
ing prosperity  in  the  coimtry.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  organizations  like 
AFCEA  respond  with  such  a  vigor. 
This  association  and  its  private 
member  corporations  are  an  excellent 
example  of  the  successful  partnership 
that  can  develop  when  Congress,  pri- 
vate corporations,  and  our  State  Gov- 
ernment work  together  for  the  good  of 
the  State  and  the  good  of  the  Nation. 
It  makes  the  world  more  productive 
and  a  better  place  to  be. 

Senator  John  Warner  sent  his  con- 
gratulations and  stated  in  his  message: 

APCEA.  recognized  leader  In  the  area  of 
electronics  and  engineering,  encourages  gov- 
ernment, military,  and  Industrial  Ideas  on 
the  viui  Issues  of  today.  From  this  interac- 
tion, our  Nation  and  the  World  derive  the 
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advantage  of  a  melting  pot  of  the  best 
minds  in  these  fields.  Individuals  and  cori>o- 
ratlons  Involved  In  high-technology  look  to 
APCEA  for  leadership;  they  will  now  look 
also  to  our  fine  State  of  Virginia  as  they 
seek  to  locate  within  an  environment  appro- 
priate to  the  specialized  nature  of  their 
business.  For  Virginia  offers  a  favorable 
business  climate,  enhanced  by  excellent 
transportation  and  educational  systems,  a 
cream-of-the-Hl-Tech-crop  labor  force,  un- 
surpassed life  style  *  •  •  and  all  this  within 
reach  of  the  heart  of  the  U.S.  Government 
•  *  •  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  Hl-Tech 
goods  and  services. 

Other  dignitaries  In  attendance  In- 
cluded Dr.  Jon  L.  Boyes  (VAdm.  USN 
Ret.),  International  president  of 
AFCEA,  Judith  H.  Shreve,  editor  and 
publisher  of  SIGNAL  Magazine,  and 
Earle  Williams,  president  of  The  BDM 
Corp. 

AFCELA  Corporate  Members 

SUSTAINING  KEMBERS 

ADC/Magnetlc  Controls  Co..  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  Long  Lines 
Dept..  Automation  Industries.  Inc..  Vitro 
Laboratories  Dlv. 

BDM  Corp..  The  BR  Communications 
Barry  Research  Corp.,  Boeing  Co..  The  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  Inc..  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton,  Inc. 

COMSAT  General  Corp..  CSC  Systems 
Group,  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  Cincinnati 
Electronics  Corp..  Continental  Telephone 
Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

E-Systems.  Inc.,  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Electrospace  Systems,  Inc. 

Ford  Aerospace  &  Communications  Corp. 

General  Cable  Co.,  (General  Electric  Co.. 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp.. 
Gould.  Inc.,  Government  Systems  Group. 
Grumman  Data  Systems  Corp. 

Harris  Corp.,  Honeywell  Inc.,  Avionics 
Dlv.,  Honeywell  Information  Systems. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

ITT  Telecommunications  and  Electronics 
Group— North  America,  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.,  Interstate  Electronics 
Corp. 

Kentron  International,  Inc. 

Litton  Industries.  Inc..  Lockheed  Missiles 
St  Space  Co. 

Magnavox  Government  and  Industrial 
Electronics  Co.,  Martin  Marietta  Corp.. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  MODCOMP 
(Modular  Computer  Systems.  Inc.). 

Norden  Systems.  Inc.,  United  Technol- 
ogies Corp..  North  American  Philips  Corp.. 
Northrop  Corp. 

Perkln-Elmer  Data  Systems.  Planning  Re- 
search Corp. 

RCA  Corp.,  Racal  Conununications  Inc.. 
Raytheon  Co..  Rockwell  International. 

Sanders  Assoc.,  Inc..  Singer  Co.,  The  Syl- 
vania  Systems  Group,  GTE  Products  Dlv., 
System  Development  Corp. 

TRW  Systems.  TRW  Inc.,  Tracor,  Inc., 
Aerospace  Group 

United  SUtes  Postal  Service,  United  Tele- 
communications. Inc. 

Western  Electric  Co..  Inc..  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co. 

GROnP  MEMBERS 

ABA  Electromechanical  Systems.  Inc..  AM 
International.  Inc.,  ATACS  Corp.,  AT&T 
International,  Administrative  Sciences 
Corp..  Advanced  Research  and  Applications 
Corp..  Aerospace  Corp..  The  Air-Ground 
Electronics  Co..  Inc..  Alascom.  Inc..  Alden 
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Eaectronlc  Si  Impulse  Recording  Equipment 
Co..  Inc..  Alvar»dlo  Industries.  Inc.. 
Amecom  Dtv..  Utton  Systems.  Inc..  Ameri- 
can Electronic  Laboratories.  Inc..  American 
Radio  Relay  League.  The  American  Satel- 
lite Company,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co..  Ampex  Corp..  Analytic  Sciences 
Corp..  The  Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corp..  Analytics  Inc..  Antelcna,  Inc..  Div.  of 
Itek  Corp..  Apex  Alrtronlcs.  Inc..  Applied 
Communications.  A  Division  of  Amstar 
Technical  Products.  Applied  DaU  Research. 
Inc..  Argosystems.  Inc..  Arlnc  Research 
Corp..  Arvln/Echo  Science  Corp..  Associated 
Industries.  Astronautics  Corp.  of  America. 
Atlantic  Research  Corp..  Avionics  &  Mis- 
siles Group.  Rockwell  International.  Aydin 
Corp.  ^, 

BKC  Inc..  Ball  Aerospace  Systems  Div.. 
Baronl  &  Associates.  Inc..  Bell  Canada 
International.  Bell  Communications  Sys- 
tems Inc..  Bell-Northem  Research  Ltd..  Bell 
Technical  Operations  Corp..  BeU  Telephone 
Co.  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  Inc..  Bendlx  Corp..  Communi- 
cations EMv..  Betac  Corp..  Brault  &  Associ- 
ates. Ltd..  Bree*e-IUlnol8.  Inc..  Burroughs 
Corp.  

CPT  Corp.,  CTEC  Inc.,  Calculon  Corp., 
California  Microwave.  Inc..  Defense  Elec- 
tronics Div..  Calspan  Corp..  Canadian  Mar 
conl  Co..  Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  Central  Telephone  Co.  of  Texas.  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  (D.C.). 
The  Chesapeake  <te  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
of  Maryland.  The  Chesapeake  St  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  of  Virginia,  The  Clrtech 
Corp..  Coastcom,  Codex  Corp.,  Colorado 
Video,  Inc.,  Com  Dev.  Inc..  Command,  Con- 
trol &  Communications  Corp..  Commart, 
Inc.,  Commercial  Telecommunications 
Oroup.  Rockwell  International.  Communi- 
cation Associates.  Inc.,  Communications  Co. 
(COMCO),  Communications  Industries.  Inc., 
Communications  Mfg.  Co..  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.,  Compression  Labs.  Inc.. 
Computer  DaU  Systems,  Inc.,  Computing 
Devices  Co..  Comstron  Corp..  Comtech  Tele- 
communications Corp..  Conrac  Corp..  Sys- 
tems Group.  Continental  Electrorjlcs  Mfg. 
Co.,  Control  DaU  Corp..  Cortronics  Systems 
International.  Craig  Systems  Corp..  Cray 
Research.  Inc.,  Cubic  Communications.  Inc.. 
Ciishman  Electronics.  Inc. 

DMS  Inc..  Data  Communications  Systems 
Corp.  Datametrlcs  Corp.,  DaUproducts 
New  England,  Inc.,  DaU  Solutions  Corp.. 
DaU  Systems  Analysts,  Inc.,  Datotek,  Inc.. 
Datron  Systems.  Inc..  Decisions  and  De- 
signs, Inc..  DelU  Electronics,  Inc.,  DicU- 
phone  Corp..  Special  Markets  Div..  Digital 
Communications  Corp..  Digttech  DaU  In- 
dustries, Inc..  Dome  St  Margolin.  Inc., 
Dynair  Electronics,  Inc.,  Dynalectron 
Corp/Systems  Services  Div.,  Dynamic  Sci- 
ences.   

EASAMS  Limited,  EFRATOM,  EMM, 
ENSCO.  Inc.  (Etefense  Group),  EXTEL 
Corp..  Eaton  Corp..  AIL  Division.  Electrac 
Space  Electronics  Laboratory.  Inc.,  Elec- 
tronic Industry  Association  of  Korea,  Elec- 
tronic Systems  Oroup.  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional. Electronics.  Missiles  and  Communi- 
cations. Inc..  Emerson  Electric  Co..  Ericsson 
Corp..  Exhibit  Aids,  Inc. 

Pairchild  Weston  Systems,  Inc..  Palrchild 
Space  St  Electronics  Co..  Fluke  B.  V..  Fred- 
erick Electronics  Corp.,  Frost  and  Sullivan. 
Inc. 

GENASYS  Corp.,  Oandalf  DaU  Commu- 
nications Ltd..  Garrett  Manufacturing  Ltd.. 
General  DaUComm  Industries,  Inc..  Gener- 
al Dynamics  Corp..  Genlsco  Technology 
Corp..  Memory  Products  Div..  Global  Ther- 
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moelectrlc  Power  Systems  Ltd..  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corp. 

HDR  Systems.  Inc..  HRB-Singer,  Inc., 
Halcyon  Communications.  Inc..  Halifax  En- 
gineering. Inc..  Harris  DaU  Communica- 
tions Inc.,  Harris  Digital  Telephone  Systems 
Div.,  Harris  Government  Systems  Group. 
Harrls-PRD  Electronics  Div..  Harris-RF 
Communications  Inc..  Hawaiian  Telephone 
Co..  Hazeltine  Corp..  Heklmlan  Laborato- 
ries, Inc.,  Henkels  St  McCoy.  Inc.— Engineer- 
ing Div.,  Hermes  Electronics  Ltd.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  Electronic  Measuring  Instru- 
ments Div.,  Honeywell  Inc.,  Defense  Elec- 
tronics Div. 

IFR,  Inc.,  IIT  Research  Institute.  INCO. 
Inc..  INTEQ  Inc.,  IOCS.  Inc..  ITT  Europe 
Inc..  ITT  World  Communications  Inc.,  Ideal 
Aerosmith,  Inc..  Indiana  Bell  Telephone 
Co..  Inc.,  Informatics  Inc..  Infotec  Develop- 
ment. Inc.  (IDI),  Infotron  Systems  Corp.. 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  EHectronics  Engi- 
neers, Inc..  Interconnect  Planning  Corp..  In- 
terlek.  Inc..  International  Business  Services, 
Inc..  International  Computing  Co..  Inter 
Systems.  Inc.  (ISI). 
JAYCOR.  Information  Systems  Div. 
Karkar  Electronics.  Inc.,  Kearfott  Div.. 
The  Singer  Co..  King  Radio  Corp..  Korea 
Conununications  Engineers  Co..  Ltd.,  Korea 
Telecommunications  Co..  Ltd. 

LMT  Radio  Professlonnelle.  Lexico  Enter- 
prises. Inc..  UNKABIT  Corp..  Uttle.  Arthur 
D..  Program  Systems  Management  Co.. 
Loral  Microwave  Communications. 

MAR.  Inc..  MRJ.  Inc..  MT8  Co.,  Inc..  Mar- 
coni Electronics.  Inc..  Materiel  Telephonl- 
que.  Le,  McKay,  O.E..  St  Company.  Me- 
morex  Corp..  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.. 
Milcom  Electronics  Corp..  Milcom  Systems 
Corp..  Miller  Communications  Systems  Ltd.. 
Miltope  Corp..  Mitel.  Inc..  MITRE  Corp.. 
The.  Motorola,  Inc.,  Communications 
Group.  Motorola,  Inc.,  Government  Elec 
tronlcs  Div.,  Motorola  GMBH,  Inc..  Moun- 
tain SUtes  Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co.. 
The. 

N.  V.  Philip  Oloellampenfabrleken,  Net- 
work Strategies  Inc.,  New  England  Tele- 
phone St  Telegraph  Co..  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co..  Nippon  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  North- 
em  Telecom,  Inc.,  Northwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co. 

ORl,  Inc.,  Ocean  Applied  Research  Div.  of 
General  Indicator  Corp.,  Old  Dominion  Sys- 
tems Inc..  Optelecom,  Inc.,  Optronics  Inter- 
national. Inc..  Osclllatek  Corp. 

PRB  Associates,  Inc.  Pace.  Inc.,  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Pacific  Tele- 
phone <b  Telegraph  Co.,  The,  Page  Com- 
munclatlons  International,  Inc.,  Panafax 
Corp..  Parade  Rest  Ltd..  Paradyne  Corp., 
Perry  International.  Inc..  Philippine  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  Plantronlcs 
Wllcom,  Plesaey  Semiconductors.  Policy  Sci- 
ences Div.,  CACI,  Inc.— Federal.  Power  St 
Baectronlcs  Personnel  Service  Inc.,  Prodelln 
Inc.,  Production  Industries,  Inc.,  Pulsecom 
Div.  of  Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc. 
Qulntron  Systems,  Inc. 
RCA  American  Communications.  Inc.. 
RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc.. 
REOCO,  REL  Inc.,  REPCO,  Inc.,  RF  Prod- 
ucU,  Inc..  RFL  Industries.  Inc.,  Racal  Elec- 
tronics Ltd.,  Racal-Mllgo  Information  Sys- 
tems, Inc..  Radiation  Systems.  Inc..  Ramtek 
Corp..  Raplcom.  Inc.,  Raven  Systems  St  Re- 
search Inc..  Raycomm  Industries,  Inc.,  Ray- 
mond Engineering,  Reaction  Instruments, 
Inc..  Roanwell  Corp,.  Rohde  St  Schwan 
Sales  Co..  Rolm  Corp..  Rosenberg  Co., 
Arnold. 

SAN/BAR  Corp.,  SCI  Systems  Inc.,  SED 
Systems  Inc.,  SESA-Honeywell  Communlca- 
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tions.  SIGNATRON.  SRI  International. 
SRA  Communications  AB.  STC/Communi- 
cations  Corp.,  Sabre  Communications  Corp., 
SanU  Fe  Corp.,  Satellite  Business  Systems, 
Scientific-AtlanU,  Inc..  Scientific  Radio 
Systems  Inc..  Scientific  Systems  Services, 
Inc..  Selby.  Joyce,  St  Assoc.,  Selenia,  S.P.A., 
Siemens  Corp..  Sierra  Research  Corp..  Sim- 
pact  Associates.  Inc..  Sodem.  Softech.  Inc.. 
South  Central  Bell  Telephone  Co..  South- 
com  International.  Inc..  Southem  Bell  Tele- 
phone St  Telegraph  Co..  Southem  Pacific 
Distributed  Message  Systems  (SP/DMS). 
Southwestem  Bell  Telephone  Co..  Spargo, 
J..  St  Assoc..  Sperry  Division.  Gyroscope, 
Sperry  Corp.,  Sperry  Univac  Div..  Sperry 
Corp.,  Sprague  Electric  Co..  Standard  Elek- 
trlk  Lorenz  Aktiengesellschaft  (SEL).  Stand- 
ard Telephones  St  Cables  Ltd..  Stanford 
Telecommunications  Inc..  Stewart-Wamer 
Electronics.  Stommel  Enterprises,  Stoner 
Communications.  Inc..  Sunair  Electronics, 
Inc..  SysDes.  Inc.,  Systemhouse  Inc.,  System 
Planning  Corporation,  Systems  and  Applied 
Sciences  Corp.,  Systems  Architects.  Inc.. 
Systems  Designers  International  Ltd..  Sys- 
tems Research  Laboratories.  Inc..  Electronic 
Warfare  Center. 

T-CAS  America.  Inc..  TIE/Communica- 
tions.  Inc..  TRT  Telecommunications  Corp., 
TS  Infosystems.  Inc.,  Tadlran  Israel  Elec- 
tronics Industries  Ltd.,  Tandem  Computers. 
Inc..  TechDyn  Systems  Corp..  Technical 
Materiel  Corp..  The.  Technology  Develop- 
ment of  CA.  Inc..  Technology  for  Conununi- 
cations International  (TCI).  TECHPLAN 
Corp.,  Tecknlt,  Inc.,  Teksys.  Inc..  Tektronix. 
Inc.,  Telcom.  Inc..  Telecommunications  Con- 
trol Corp..  Tele-Dynamics,  Div.  of  AMBAC 
Industries.  Inc.,  Teledyne  Brown  Engineer- 
ing, a  Div.  of  Teledyne  Industries.  Inc.,  Tele- 
type Corp..  Telex  Communications.  Inc..  Hy- 
Galn/Tumer  Div..  Telos  Computing.  Inc., 
Texas  Instruments.  Inc.,  Thomson  CSF, 
Inc..  Til  Industries.  Inc..  Time  St  Space 
Processing.  Inc..  Tlmeplex.  Inc.,  Tone  Com- 
mander Systems.  Inc..  Top  Line  Company, 
TransCanada  Telephone  System  (TCTS). 
Transcom  Electronics,  Inc..  Transtector  Sys- 
tems. Division  of  Konic  International  Inc., 
Tri-Star  Electronics,  Inc.,  Trompeter  Elec- 
tronics, Inc. 

UNRRohn,  Div.  of  UNR  Industries,  Inc.. 
UTL  Corp..  Unger,  P.  T..  Assoc..  Unicom 
Systems.  Inc..  United  SUtes  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp..  Universal  Telecommunica- 
tions Systems.  Ltd. 

Valtec  Corp..  Varian  Assoc..  Vega  Preci- 
sion Laboratories.  Versitron,  Inc.,  Vidar 
Div..  TRW. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Watklns-John- 
son,  Co..  Western  Tele-Conununications, 
Inc.,  Western  Union  International,  Inc., 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Wilcox  Elec- 
tric, Inc.,  Wlnkelmann  Corp..  Wisconsin 
Telephone  Co. 
XMCO  Inc..  Xebec  Corp.  Xerox  Corp.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  64TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  DECLA- 
RATION OP  INDEPENDENCE  BY 
BYELORUSSIA 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  wiscoNSiif 
IK  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.        SENSENBRENNER.        Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  occa- 
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sion  to  commemorate  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  the  Byelorussian  people.  Offi- 
cially declaring  their  independence  as 
a  sovereign  nation  on  March  25,  1918. 
they,  nevertheless,  were  still  an  en- 
claved  nation  within  present  day 
Soviet  Union.  Having  experienced  only 
brief  periods  of  quasi-independence 
since  that  time,  the  Byeloriissian 
people  remain,  against  their  will, 
under  the  stronghold  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Russification  policies  imposed 
on  the  Byelorussians  over  the  years 
have  resulted  in  a  lower  ethnic  per- 
centage within  their  own  Republic 
with  the  number  of  great  Russiaiis  in- 
creasing. In  addition,  the  Byelorussian 
Republic,  along  with  their  Baltic 
.neighbors,  is  experiencing  a  negative 
population  growth— perhaps  as  a 
result  of  their  forced  assimilation  into 
the  life  dictated  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. This  phenomena  Is  not  only 
tragic,  but  may  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  these  people  in  the  not  so 
far-off  future. 

Despite  the  Russification  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  Byleorus- 
sians'  sense  of  nationalism  is  today  as 
strong  as  ever.  They  are  ever-striving 
for  the  self-determination  and  sover- 
eignity which  is  theoretically  granted 
them  in  the  U.S.S.R's  Constitution.  As 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States— a 
nation  founded  and  existing  on  those 
very  principles.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  and  all  people  who  cher- 
ish freedom  and  individual  rights,  of 
the  brave  spirit  of  the  Byelorvissian 
people  in  their  effort  to  be  free.  As 
Americans,  we  have  a  duty  to  remem- 
ber the  courage  it  takes  for  the  Byelo- 
russians to  live  under  Soviet  rule  and 
still  strive  for  the  preservation  of  their 
national  heritage.* 


DOLLARS  AWAY  FROM  SOCIAL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
discussed  by  the  administration  is  the 
severe  economic  consequences  of  its 
massive  arms  buildup,  which  will  drain 
billions  of  dollars  away  from  needed 
social  programs.  The  administration 
must  realize,  as  the  American  public  is 
beginning  to,  that  the  best  defense  for 
the  buck  lies  at  the  negotiating  table. 
The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  re- 
ductions resolution  Representatives 
CoNTE.  Bingham,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced would  enable  the  United  States 
to  have  security  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  An  article  in  the  March  29  issue 
of  Christian  Science  Monitor  by 
former  U.S.  diplomat  Mso-k  Garrison 
shows  why  our  resolution,  which  has 
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been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Hatfield,  makes 
good  military  sense  and  good  economic 
sense. 

Nuclear  Freeze:  Dollars  and  Sense 
(By  Mark  Garrison) 
Two  important  political  movements  seem 
about  to  converge  in  the  United  SUtes,  one 
from  the  left  and  one  from  the  right.  The 
grassroots  compaign  for  a  bilateral  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  has  begun  to  be  felt  In 
Washington,  witness  the  joint  resolution 
initiated  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield, 
cosponsored  by  numerous  colleagues  and  en- 
dorsed by  many  private  citizens.  And  from 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  fiscal  con- 
servatives have  joined  moderates  in  advocat- 
ing a  cut  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  defense 
spending  in  order  to  reduce  projected  defi- 
cits. 

The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum among  voters  from  California  to 
Vermont  because  it  Is  a  simple  concept 
which  answers  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
people  about  the  growing  danger  of  civiliza- 
tion s  suicide.  It  gains  force  from  a  growing 
realization  that  more  numerous,  more  pow- 
erful, and  more  accurate  nuclear  weapons 
will  not  give  the  U.S.  more  security  from  or- 
dinary miliUry  pressure,  and  may  make  it 
even  less  secure  from  nuclear  disaster. 

Some  who  are  disturbed  by  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  may  find  the  bipartisan 
freeze  resolution  introduced  in  the  Congress 
more  attractive  than  the  freeze  advocated 
by  public  groups  such  as  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  While  the  latter 
calls  for  an  across-the-board  freeze  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems,  includ- 
ing medium-range  weapons  in  E^urope,  the 
congressional  resolution  limits  the  freeze  to 
strategic  weapons.  (Apparently  failing  to 
read  the  text  of  the  resolution,  the  adminis- 
tration directed  its  criticism  at  the  misUken 
interpreUtion  that  it  would  simply  freeze 
Soviet  weapons  in  Europe. ) 

Unlike  some  other  proposals,  the  congres- 
sional resolution  envisages  a  negotiating 
route  to  the  freeze,  rather  than  unilateral 
initiatives  to  get  it  sUrted.  And,  by  singling 
out  "desUbilizing"  weapons  for  special  at- 
tention, it  makes  clear  that  weapons  should 
be  individually  addressed  in  negotiations. 

Although  President  Reagan  complained 
that  a  freeze  "doesn't  go  far  enough,"  the 
congressional  resolution  In  fact  advocates 
that  the  strategic  freeze  be  followed  by 
"major"  reductions,  not  limited  to  strategic 
forces  and  therefore  embracing  medium- 
range  and  even  tactical  weapons. 

Meanwhile,  prominent  Republicans  as 
well  as  DemocraU  are  saying  that  in  the 
face  of  projected  budget  deficits  in  coming 
years  the  defense  budget  cannot  grow  at  the 
rate  the  administration  desires.  They  should 
be  listening  with  care  to  what  the  propo- 
nente  of  a  nuclear  freeze  are  saying.  If  nu- 
clear "superiority"  has  become  meaningless 
as  well  as  unatuinable  for  either  side,  why 
should  we  waste  our  money  building  useless 
weaFKjns? 

Some  who  have  looked  for  savings  in  the 
strategic  weapons  progrsim  have  concluded 
that,  for  example,  eliminating  the  MX  pro- 
gram would  not  save  many  billions  in  fiscal 
'83.  since  the  heavy  outlays  will  come  later. 
But  that  should  not  deter  those  who  are 
worried  about  the  even  larger  deficits  pre- 
dicted for  fiscal  '84  and  '85. 

Others  argue  that  nuclear  systems  are  a 
cheap  way  to  flex  our  muscles.  Aside  from 
being  a  dangerous  cop-out,  this  argument  is 
not  based  on  sound  facts.  New  strategic  sys- 
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terns  will  not  be  cheap.  Several  are  estimat- 
ed by  their  advocates  in  the  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars,  but  if  experience  is  any  guide  the 
eventual  cost  in  some  cases  may  be  in  the 
hundreds  of  billions. 

Some  systems  which  might  be  dropped  as 
part  of  a  negotiated  freeze  are  potentially 
destabilizing  as  well  &s  wasteful.  Such  as  the 
MX  missile— a  tempting  target  if  put  into 
silos  as  planned.  Others,  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber,  would  not  be  destabilizing  but 
might  be  wasteful.  Sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles will  not  only  stymie  verification  but 
could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  US  than  the 
Soviet  Union  if  both  sides  build  them,  in 
view  of  America's  more  exposed  coasUl  con- 
centrations of  industry  and  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  Trident  submarines  are  ex- 
p)enslve,  but  submarines  are  the  most  sur- 
vivable  and  therefore  the  least  destabilizing 
weapons  and  should  be  among  the  last  to  be 
frozen. 

Several  undertakings  planned  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  necessarily  be 
banned  by  a  strategic  weapons  freeze,  al- 
though they  could  be  considered  for  budget 
cutting  purposes:  air  defenses,  an  expanded 
civil  defense  program,  and  Improved  com- 
mand-and-control  systems  (which,  for  every- 
one's peace  of  mind,  should  not  be  signifi- 
cantly cut). 

All  of  these  items  together  might  not  fully 
meet  the  target  for  cutbacks  in  defense  out- 
lays called  for  by  Senator  Domenici,  not  to 
speak  of  Senator  HoUings.  especially  in 
fiscal  '83.  But  they  would  make  a  big  dent. 
Every  billion  dollars  cut  from  unnecessary 
and  dangerous  nuclear  spending  would  be  a 
billion  that  would  not  have  to  be  cut  from 
the  muscle  of  conventional  preparedness. 
And  the  growing  ranks  of  Americans  who 
feel  threatened  by  the  spiraling  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  breathe  a  little 
easier.* 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  administration  announced 
changes  in  regulations  implementing 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which 
remove  Iraq  from  the  list  of  countries 
that  support  international  terrorism. 
This  action  ends  the  rigorous  Govern- 
ment controls  on  the  export  to  Iraq  of 
equipment  which  can  easily  be  con- 
verted to  military  use. 

I  strongly  opposed  this  action  in  a 
letter  to  the  President.  I  believe  it.  seri- 
ously weakens  U.S.  antiterrorism  con- 
trols, invites  the  misuse  of  American- 
made  equipment  against  friendly  na- 
tions and  innocent  civilians  and  sends 
conflicting  signals  on  the  true  nature 
of  our  policy  toward  international- 
terrorism  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  It  re- 
wards Iraq,  one  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Camp  David  peace  ac- 
cords, with  important  trade  conces- 
sions and  ends  congressional  notifica- 
tion of  commercial  transactions  with 
serious    foreign    policy    implications. 
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thereby  removing  these  transactions 
from  public  scrutiny. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Thomas  Dine,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  and  Aaron  Rosen- 
baum  discuss  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  the  administration's  efforts 
to  woo  Iraq.  I  would  lilse  to  share  this 
article,  as  well  as  my  letter  to  the 
President,  with  my  colleagues. 

Article  and  letter  follow: 

House  OP  Rkprssentativks. 
Wcuhington,  D.C..  March  25.  1982. 

Hon.  RONAU)  RCAGAN. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mh.  PRBSiDBirr:  I  write  to  protest  the 
recent  changes  In  regulations  implementing 
Section  6-1  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  which  remove  Iraq  from  the  list  of 
countries  which  support  international  ter- 
rorism and  permit  the  sale  of  civil  aircraft 
to  countries  already  on  the  lUt.  I  believe 
these  actions  seriously  weaken  U.S.  antl-ter- 
rorlsm  controls  and  Invite  the  misuse  of 
American-made  equipment  against  friendly 
nations  and  innocent  civilians. 

Iraq  continues  to  sponsor  and  support, 
both  politically  and  monetarily,  some  of  the 
most  extreme  and  hardline  participant  orga- 
nizations in  the  PLO.  These  groups— The 
Popular  Democratic  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine,  the  Abu  Nidal  Group  and 
the  Arab  Organization  of  the  15th  of  May- 
have  claimed  responalbillty  for  numerous 
recent  acts  of  terrorism.  The  SUte  Depart- 
ment's own  report  on  human  rights  men- 
tions "creditable  reports  of  government-di- 
rected assassinations  of  Iraqi  dissidents  in 
other  countries". 

The  sale  of  "civilian"  aircraft  to  countries 
that  support  terrorism  is  an  exercise  In  self- 
deception.  Libya  has  demonstrated  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  such  aircraft  in  the  past.  In 
view  of  the  often-sUted  policy  of  this  nation 
against  international  terrorism  and  nations 
that  support  it.  I  believe  these  changes  send 
conflicting  and  confusing  signals  on  the  true 
nature  of  our  policy  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  these  actions  will 
end  Congressional  notification  of  future 
sales,  thereby  removing  them  from  public 
scrutiny. 

Iraq  and  the  other  nations  on  the  list  of 
countries  supporting  terrorism  are  among 
the  most  vehement  and  vocal  opponents  to 
the  Camp  David  peace  proposals  and  the 
continued  existence  of  our  longtime  friend 
and  ally.  Israel.  To  reward  these  nations 
with  trade  concessions  puts  corporate  prof- 
its before  principle  and  makes  a  sham  of  the 
Administration's  stated  anti-terrorist  poli- 
cies. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  country  of  Iraq 
and  civilian  aircraft  be  restored  to  anti-ter- 
rorism controls,  to  Insure  a  strong  and  con- 
tinued U.S.  commitment  against  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WiLUAM  M.  BRODHXAO. 

Representative  in  Congress. 

MisTAKXs:  BEntixNsnfG  Iraq  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  like  the  footprint  Robinson 
Crusoe  discovered,  the  tracks  of  a  policy 
begin  to  appear.  First  came  word  of  the  vic- 
tories Iranian  suicide  squards  had  achieved 
over  Iraqi  army  units.  Then  reports  of  a 
rapprochement  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
mullahs  in  Iran.  Leaks  to  the  press  recount- 
ed the  weapons  and  spare  parts  Iran  has 
been  able  to  purchase  from  a  variety  of 
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countries.  They  also  documented  Iran's  re- 
newed campaign  to  destabilized  the  conserv- 
ative sheikdoms  and  kingdoms  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Then  came  the  announcement 
that  the  United  SUtes  had  removed  Iraq 
from  the  list  of  nations  supporting  interna- 
tional terrorism.  Within  days,  a  trial  balloon 
was  floated  speculating  on  what  arms  and 
supplies  the  United  States  might  now  be 
able  to  provide  to  Iraq. 

It  appears  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  attempting  to  woo  Iraq  and  to  take  its 
side  in  the  war  with  Iran— a  conflict  that 
Iraq  started. 

Three  approaches  are  converging;  the  ad- 
mlnistratlons  anti-Soviet  drive,  ite  move  to 
stabilize  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Its  approach 
to  Arab-Israeli  peace.  But  a  tilt  toward  Iraq 
will  much  more  likely  hurt  U.S.  interests  in 
these  areas  than  promote  them. 

Iraq  is  doomed  to  lose  its  war  with  Iran. 
This  Is  not  just  because  the  Iraqi  strong- 
man. Saddam  Hussein,  calculated  incorrect- 
ly that  the  Iranian  regime  would  collapse 
when  he  struck  in  September  1980.  It  is  not 
Just  l)ecause  Iraq's  army  has  proved  to  be  no 
more  competent  against  Persians  than  it 
was  against  Kurds  or  Israelis.  Rather.  Iraq 
must  lose  because  the  Iranians  have  a  clear 
purpose  verging  on  fanaticism:  even  when 
they  were  losing,  the  ayatoUahs  showed 
none  of  the  pragmatism  and  'good  sense" 
that  are  the  indispensable  precursors  of  an 
admission  of  defeat. 

The  current  war  of  attrition  is  an  empiri- 
cal win.  for  the  Iranians  know  that  the 
longer  Saddam  Hussein  is  bled  in  his  war, 
the  surer  are  the  chances  that  the  Iraqi 
army  will  overthrow  him. 

America's  siding  with  Iraq,  then,  will  not 
change  the  political  outcome  of  the  war.  It 
will  certainly  not  send  a  message  to  the  mul- 
lahs, who  demonstrated  with  the  seizure  of 
the  American  hostages  their  utter  contempt 
for  the  United  States.  Favoring  Iraq  will 
give  a  powerful  argument  to  Iranians  favor- 
ing closer  ties  to  the  one-time  Soviet 
"Satan,"  and  to  Soviet  diplomats  now  offer- 
ing blandishments  to  supicious  mullahs.  It 
will  also  give  Iran  a  public  Justification  for 
increasing  its  subversion  of  the  Gulf  sheik- 
doms. 

The  administration  is  moving  toward  the 
incredible  point  of  rapprochement  with  Iraq 
because  Washington's  petrodlplomatlc  com- 
plex of  Arablsts.  oil  executives,  internation- 
al contractors  and  bankers  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  image  of  Iraq  as  "moving 
away  from  the  Soviets"  and  "not  all  that 
radical." 

Curiously,  this  was  an  early  Carter  admin- 
istration fantasy,  beginning  In  1977,  when 
the  rulers  in  Baghdad  began  to  make  major 
Industrial  purchases  in  Western  Europe. 
They  also  moved  to  replace  Egypt  as  the 
leader  of  the  Arab  world— this  after  having 
led  the  campaign  to  suspend  Egypt  from  the 
Arab  League  at  the  two  Baghdad  confer- 
ences. With  the  demise  of  the  Shah  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  (an  event  in 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  used  Iraqi  facilities), 
Saddam  Hussein  began  to  publicly  condemn 
the  presence  of  any  superpower  in  South 
Asia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Iraq's  promoters  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  national  security  adviser  Zblgnlew 
Brzezinskl  drastically  misread  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's intentions.  Iraq  opposed  a  Soviet  pres- 
sence  In  the  Persian  Gulf  because  Iraq  Itself 
wanted  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  Shah. 
Iraq's  opposition  to  America's  own  policies 
in  the  area  was  undiminished.  Iraq  accepted 
the  slightly  less  maximalist  Arab-Israel 
"peace"  plank  at  the  Baghdad  conferences 
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because  it  was  by  this  means  that  Iraq  could 
co-opt  leadership  of  the  Arab  mainstream. 
In  his  remarks  to  the  second  conference. 
Saddam  Hussein  specifically  reserved  Iraq's 
right  to  oppose  Israel's  very  existence.  What 
he  pledged  was  to  suspend  efforts  to  over- 
throw Arab  regimes  that  publicly  disagreed. 
This  was  hardly  genuine  moderation. 

Iraq  today  may  appear  less  visibly  sup- 
portive of  terrorism  and  less  outspoken 
against  Israel.  This  is,  however,  solely  the 
product  of  the  regime's  preoccupation  with 
both  the  war  with  Iran  and  Iran's  renewed 
effort  to  stir  up  Iraq's  Shilte  majority 
against  the  secular-but-Sunni  Moslem 
ruling  group  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Irsiq  still 
supports  its  proxy  in  the  PLO,  the  terrorist 
Arab  Liberation  Front,  as  well  as  the  Arab 
Organization  of  the  15th  of  May.  Moreover. 
Iraq  remains  a  violent  and  paranoid  place. 
Saddam  Hussein  rules  through  terror. 

In  essence.  Iraq  represents  as  bad  a  politi- 
cal investment  as  the  United  States  could 
make.  Iraq  cannot,  will  not,  help  us.  Likely, 
it  cannot  even  help  itself.* 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  ACT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  "TEXAS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  recent  studies.  9  out  of  10  of  the 
new  jobs  created  in  the  years  ahead 
will  be  created  by  small  businesses. 
But  thanks  to  the  maze  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations, the  punitive  tax  burden,  and 
the  inflationary  environment  poisoned 
by  exorbitant  interest  rates,  it  is  clear 
that  we  will  enjoy  only  a  fraction  of 
the  employment  opportunities  and 
other  benefits  that  would  otherwise  be 
provided  by  irmovative  small  business- 
es. 

In  order  to  remove  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  smallest  businesses  some  of 
the  most  stifling  Federal  burdens.  I 
have  just  introduced  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Free  Enterprise  Act,  the  text  of 
which  is  printed  below.  This  bill  cre- 
ates no  new  agencies  or  programs,  and 
involves  no  expenditures.  But  it  would 
do  something  far  more  important  and 
effective:  For  businesses  with  20  or 
fewer  employees,  my  bill  would: 

First,  provide  a  100-percent  reduc- 
tion In  social  security  taxes  for  all 
qualified  employees,  including  self-em- 
ployed persons. 

Second,  reduce  the  capital  gains  tax 
to  5  percent  for  businesses  who  receive 
no  Government  subsidies  or  other  as- 
sistance, 

Third,  reduce  the  corporate  income 
tax  to  a  flat  5  percent. 

Fourth,  allow  straight  line,  1  year 
depreciation,  no  maximum, 

Fifth,  allow  cash  accounting. 

Sixth,  eliminate  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements, and 

Seventh,  eliminate  the  jurisdiction 
of  OSHA. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  reforms  would  give  rise  to  a  bur- 
geoning of  small,  family,  and  commu- 
nity-oriented enterprises. 

The  qualifying  criterion  is  simple:  20 
or  fewer  employees.  Why  so  simple  a 
criterion?  No  one  could  possibly  argue 
that  a  person  working  for  so  small  a 
firm  is  without  alternatives.  In  fact, 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  my  bill, 
we  could  expect  a  multitude  of  these 
tiny  businesses  in  every  community.  In 
such  a  competitive  atmosphere,  every 
worker  would  have  the  option  of  quit- 
ting and  working  elsewhere  if  he  is  un- 
satisfied with  his  pay  or  working  con- 
ditions. In  this  environment,  workers 
become  capable,  once  again,  of  looking 
out  for  their  own  welfare  without  a 
mass  of  stifling  and  meddlesome  Fed- 
eral regulations,  which  destroy  the  al- 
ternatives open  to  workers,  constrain 
the  sorts  of  contracts  they  can  enter 
into,  and  thus,  prevent  them  from  pur- 
suing their  own  best  interests.  The 
irony  in  our  present,  depressed  econo- 
my is  that  in  our  zealousness  to  pro- 
vide for  workers'  welfare  and  happi- 
ness, we  have  destroyed  their  alterna- 
tives and  their  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  Time  magazine  article  of  De- 
cember 21.  1981.  The  article  discusses 
the  Italian  economy— to  which  our 
own  economy  bears  increasing  resem- 
blance—which is  largely  sustained  by 
the  strength  of  its  small  business 
sector: 

Government-subsidized  industries— steel, 
cement,  autos,  shipbuilding,  airlines— are 
losing  money  at  a  rate  of  $5  million  a  day, 
partly  from  inefficiency,  partly  from  politi- 
cal pressures  .  .  . 

The  drain  on  the  economy  from  such 
losses  would  be  considerably  worse  were  it 
not  for  the  nation  of  profit.  Small  business 
everywhere  is  surprisingly  strong.  In  the 
Tuscan  city  of  Prato  (pop.  160,000),  for  in- 
stance, the  profits  of  family  owned  textile 
businesses  amounted  to  (1.5  billion  last  year 
.  .  .  Prato  has  15,000  factories,  of  which 
13.000  employ  ten  or  fewer  people.  The 
yellow-stucco  houses  present  strange  sights: 
family  wash  hangs  out  of  the  upstairs 
window,  while  lower  floors  are  filled  with 
spindles,  looms,  and  dye  vats  .  .  . 

The  most  amazing  sector  of  the  nation  of 
profit,  however,  is  Italy's  underground  econ- 
omy, which  never  shows  up  on  the  official 
statistics.  It  is  a  result  of  the  seals  mobile, 
the  official  wage  scale  that  moves  up  or 
down  with  cost  of  living  indices.  Most  moves 
have  been  up,  of  course,  particularly  after 
the  three  powerful  national  labor  unions 
won  drastically  higher  revisions  in  the  wage 
scale  in  1975.  Employers  responded  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  section  of  the  labor 
law  that  exempts  companies  with  fewer 
than  20  workers  not  only  from  automatic 
wage  increases  but  also  from  compliance 
with  regulations  on  benefits,  safety  rules, 
and  social  security.  Suddenly,  larger  compa- 
nies were  chopped  into  smaller  ones.  In 
many  cases,  workers  defied  their  unions  and 
helped  with  the  chopping.  They  did  so.  ex- 
plains Vito  Scalio.  a  Christian  Democratic 
member  of  Parliament  and  one  time  union 
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leader,  because  workers  believe  that  unions 
are  out  of  date.  Says  Scalio:  "They  still 
insist  on  representing  a  proletariat  that  in- 
sists on  growing  out  of  the  proletariat  class 
and  become  entrepreneurs." 

One  result  of  such  industrial  miniaturiza- 
tion was  a  30  percent  reduction  in  labor 
costs.  Another  has  been  a  patchwork  of 
local  boomlets.  In  desperately  poor  Naples, 
back-alley  businesses  have  grown  so  fast 
that  Mayor  Maurizlo  Valenzi  can  brag: 
"Naples  exports  5  million  pairs  of  gloves  a 
year,  yet  we  do  not  have  a  single  glove  fac- 
tory." In  the  village  of  Paganico  Sabino 
(pop.  450),  a  farming  hamlet  50  miles  north- 
west of  Rome,  the  women  sit  together  in  the 
sun.  gossiping  and  knitting  while  their  men 
work  In  the  fields.  The  knitting  needles  fly 
purely  for  profit;  the  women  are  working 
for  Armani,  Mlssonl,  Pioruccl  and  other  top 
designers.  Once  a  fortnight,  a  designer's  rep- 
resentative collects  completed  knitwear  and 
drops  off  a  new  supply  of  wool— and  crisp 
lira  notes.  No  talk  about  working  conditions, 
tax  deductions,  or  social  security. 

Such  activities  show  up  nowhere  In  offi- 
cial economic  surveys,  but  they  are  substan- 
tial. At  least  a  million  people  are  employed 
in  unrepwrted  businesses.  A  million  others 
hold  two  Jobs,  one  of  them  also  unreported. 
An  additional  300.000  Italians  are  self-em- 
ployed. About  15  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
as  a  result,  does  not  officially  exist- and  nei- 
ther do  its  revenues.  In  the  view  of  some 
economists,  Italy's  gross  national  product, 
estimated  at  $393  billion  In  1980.  has  been 
understated  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 

This  strange  new  version  of  11  piccolo  e 
bello  (small  is  beautiful),  has  forced  social 
scientists  to  do  some  rethinking.  Explains 
University  of  Rome  Sociologist  Franco  Fer- 
rarotti:  "In  the  1960s  we  predicted  that  the 
Italian  family  was  disappearing.  We  were 
absolutely  wrong  .  .  ." 

I  believe  that  this  brief  excerpt  illus- 
trates the  sort  of  benefits  that  my  bill 
would  provide:  A  burgeoning  of  small, 
innovative  enterprises,  and  all  on  a 
human  scale.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
extend  these  benefits  over  the  whole 
of  the  economy,  to  businesses  of  any 
size.  But  since  this  seems  impossible  at 
present,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
at  least  permit  our  smallest  businesses 
to  be  bastions  of  free  enterprise.  The 
only  alternative  is  continued  economic 
decline  and  stagnation. 

The  specific  provisions  of  my  Small 
Business  P^ee  Enterprise  Act  are  lifted 
directly  from  the  Free  Enterprise 
Zone  Act  that  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  Most  of  the  benefits  that 
would  have  been  provided  within  the 
zones  of  the  old  bill  would  now  be 
made  available  to  qualified  small  busi- 
nesses. This  new  bill  certainly  could  be 
seen  as  a  complement  to  the  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  administration.  How- 
ever, I  should  point  out  that  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  uniform 
taxation  raises  certain  questions  about 
an  enterprise  zone  bill  which  would 
not  arise  on  a  small  business  bill.  This 
is  why  I  have  changed  the  orientation 
of  my  bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
new  bill  would  still  provide  a  signifi- 
cant stimulus  to  the  economies  of  our 
poorest  cities,  without  confining  the 
benefits  to  these  areas. 
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The  text  of  the  Small  Business  Free 
Enterprise  Act  follows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  1954 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Small  Business  Free  Enterprise 
Act". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shtdl  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I-INCENTIVES 
Subtitle  A— Social  Security  Tax  Reduction 

SEC.  101.  REDUCTION  IN  SOCIAL  SECURrTY  PAY- 
ROLL TAXES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 21  (relating  to  social  security  payroll 
taxes)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
3126  as  section  3127  and  by  inserting  after 
section  3125  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  3I2S.  ELIMINATION  OF  EMPLOYEE  AND  EM- 
PLOYER TAXES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF 
QL'ALIFIED  SMALL  BUSINESSES. 

""(a)  In  General.— If  an  employee  is  an  eli- 
gible employee  for  any  payroll  period,  each 
rate  of  tax  specified  In  section  3101  or  3111 
shall,  for  wages  paid  for  such  payroll  period, 
be  reduced  by  100  percent. 

"(b)  EuGiBLE  Employee.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  an  employee  is  an  eligible 
employee  for  any  payroll  period  If  his  em- 
ployer is  a  qualified  small  business  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1201(d)(2))  for  such 
period." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  21  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  3126  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  3126.  Reduction  in  employee  and  em- 
ployer taxes  for  employees  of 
qualified  small  businesses. 
"Sec.  3127.  Short  title.' 
Subtitle  B— Reduction  in  Capital  Gain  Tax 
Rates 
Sec.  111.  Corporations. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  a  tax  computed  on  the  taxable 
income  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  net 
capital  gain,  at  the  rates  and  in  the  manner 
as  if  this  subsection  had  not  been  enacted, 

"(2)  a  tax  of  5  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  determined  by 
only  taking  into  account  sales  or  exchanges 
of  qualified  property,  plus 

"(3)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  excess  (if 
any) of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (2)." 

(b)  Depinition  op  Qualified  Property.- 
Section  1201  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Definition  op  Qualified  Propkrtt.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 
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"(1>  Ijt  OmnuL.— The  term  -qualified 
property"  means— 

"(A)  any  tangible  property  which  was 
used  predominantly  by  an  entity  In  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business,  and 

"(B)  any  interest  in  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  entity. 
If.  for  the  most  recent  taxable  year  of  such 
entity  ending  before  the  date  of  the  sale  or 
exchange,  such  entity  was  a  qualified  small 
business. 

"(2)  QUAUno  Smaix  Busihbss.— a  person 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  small  business 
lor  any  taxable  year  if— 

"(A)  such  person  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  during  such 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  such  person  has  at  no  time  during 
such  year  more  than  20  employees,  and 

"(C)  such  person  receives  no  subsidies, 
grants,  loans,  or  loan  guarantees  from  feder- 
al, state  or  local  governments  for  such  tax- 
able year." 

aSC    lit    TAXFAYEKS    OTHER    THAN    CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1202  (relating  to 
deduction  for  capital  gains)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  DKDUcnoH  Allowed.— If  for  any  tax- 
able year  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion has  a  net  capital  gain,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income— 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  determined  by 
only  taking  Into  account  sales  or  exchanges 
of  qualified  property  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1201(d)).  plus 

"(2)  80  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (1)." 

SEC.  us.  MINIMUM  TAX. 

Paragraph  (9)  of  section  57(a)  (relating  to 
tax  preference  for  capital  gains)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Salis  or  cxRTAiw  propirty  hot  takzm 
iirro  ACCODirr.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, sales  or  exchanges  of  qualified  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  section  1201(d))  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account." 

Subtitle  C— Corporate  Rate  Reduction 

SEC.  i:i.  RATE  REDUCTION. 

Section  11  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Redoctioh  in  Rate  or  Tax  roR  Cor- 
porations Which  Are  QtJALinES  Small 
Bdsinessses.— If  any  corporation  Is  a  quali- 
fied small  business  (as  defined  in  section 
1201(d)<2))  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
on  the  taxable  income  of  such  corporation 
shall  (In  lieu  of  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b))  be  5  percent." 
Subtitle  D— Other  Incentives 

SEC.  131.  ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION. 

(a)  One  Year.  Straight  Line  Method.— 
Section  167  (relating  to  depreciation)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (r)  as 
subsection  (s)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (q)  the  following  new  sutisection: 

"(r)  Rapid  Depreciation  por  Qualified 
Small  Businesses.- 

"(1)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer who  is  a  qualified  small  business 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1201(dH2)) 
for  any  taxable  yeai*.  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to    compute    the    depreciation    deduction 
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under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  during  such  taxable 
year  by  using  the  straight  line  method  with 
a  useful  life  of  1  year. 

"(2)  Coordination  With  Section  168.— 
Property  to  which  an  election  under  this 
subsection  is  in  effect  shall  not  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  title  as  recovery  proper- 
ty (within  the  meaning  of  section  168)." 

(b)  Pull  Investment  Credit  Allowed.— 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  46  (relating  to 
qualified  investment)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  Special  Rule  For  Property  Or 
Qualified  Small  Business.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  useful 
life,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  of  any 
property  with  respect  to  wlilch  an  election 
is  in  effect  under  section  167(r)  shall  be  (je- 
termlned  without  regard  to  that  election." 
SEC.  isr  optional  cash  method  of  account- 
ing rOR  QUALIFIED  BUSINESSES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  446  (relating 
to  general  rule  for  methods  of  accounting) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Optional  Cash  Method  — 

"(1)  In  General.— Any  Uxpayer  who  is  a 
qualified  small  business  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1201(d)(2))  for  any  taxable  year  may 
elect  to  compute  taxable  income— 

"(A)  under  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting,  and 

"(B)  without  any  requirement  to  use  in- 
ventories under  section  471. 

"(2)  Election.— An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  made  by  any  taxpayer 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  for  which  the 
taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small  business." 

SEC.  133.  mitigation  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS. 

The  Federal  laws  mandating  a  minimum 
wage  shall  not  apply  to  any  business  and  its 
employees  for  the  peri<xl  such  business  is  a 
qualified  small  business  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1201(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954). 

SEC.  134.  MITIGATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  JURIS- 
DICTION. 

The  Occupational  Safety  imd  Health  Act 
(and  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  its  authority)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
business  and  its  employees  for  the  period 
such  business  is  a  qualified  small  business 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1201(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 

TITLE  II— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC  Ml.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act— 

(1)  Insofar  aa  they  relate  to  subtitle  A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982:  and 

(2)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  chapter  21  of 
such  Code,  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1982.« 
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Allan  Richardson,  who  has  been  at  the 
community's  helm  for  15  years.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  presented  with  the 
first  annual  "Appreciation  Award"  by 
the  Frenchtown  Civic  Organization. 

I  bring  this  event  to  the  attention  of 
this  body,  because  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Richardson  is  an  example  for  and  an 
inspiration  to  his  fellow  volunteers 
across  this  great  country.  The  activi- 
ties of  this  man  are  Indicative  of  the 
facts  that  giving  of  one's  self  and  vol- 
untarism is  alive  and  well  in  America. 

The  youth  of  St.  Thomas  are  the 
true  beneficiaries  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
dedication.  His  work  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  has  taken  him  throughout  the 
St.  Thomas  community  and  touched 
many  young  people.  In  addition,  he 
has  encouraged  parents  and  children 
to  con\munlcate  in  order  to  share  and 
transmit  their  rich  heritage  and  cul- 
ture. Mr.  Richardson,  along  with  other 
planners  In  Frenchtown,  are  planning 
to  revive  some  of  the  old  French 
games  they  played  as  children  and 
teach  them  to  their  own  children  in 
pursuit  of  their  cultural  objective. 

Mr.  Richardson  certainly  has  dem- 
onstrated determination  and  commit- 
ment in  achieving  his  goal— regardless 
of  the  obstacles.  He  foimded  the  Moby 
Dick  Carnival  Troupe  which  has  been 
a  stable  of  the  St.  Thomas  Carnival 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Richardson  also 
contributed  to  the  expansion  of  the 
annual  Father's  Day  celebration  into  a 
minl-camival.  The  final  development 
of  the  Joseph  Aubain  Ballpark  can  be 
listed  in  this  outstanding  citizen's 
credits. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Richardson  has 
given  of  himself  to  better  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives.  The  citizens  of 
Frenchtown  and  St.  Thomas  gathered 
to  show  their  appreciation  for  his  self- 
less giving.  Voltaire,  the  great  French 
philosopher,  has  said  that  "apprecia- 
tion is  a  wonderful  thing:  it  makes 
what  is  excellent  in  others  belong  to 
us  as  well."  Truly,  the  selfless  giving 
of  Mr.  Richardson  belongs  to  us  all.* 


COMMUNITY  HELMSMAN 
HONORED 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  THE  u.a.  virgin  islands 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRISENTATIVKS 

Thunday,  April  J.  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  Frenchtown  and  St.  Thomas 
recently  honored  one  of  their  own.  Mr. 
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NUCLEAR  ARMS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  these  thoughts  to 
the  debate  we  have  had  during  the  nu- 
clear arms  special  orders.  The  freeze- 
and-reductions  resolution  we  have  in- 
troduced has  received  some  criticism 
from  supporters  of  SALT  II.  Let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  supported 
SALT  II  and  I  continue  to  support 
SALT  II.  And  I  also  support  the  work 
of  the  arms  controllers.  I  think  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  arms  controllers 
and  the  SALT  II  treaty  are  notable. 


Congressman  Les  Aspin.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, was  correct  in  noting  during  this 
debate  the  distinction  between  the 
"peace  movement"  and  the  arms  con- 
trollers. But  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  fails  to  realize  is  that  the 
peace  movement  is  not  as  starry-eyed 
as  he  portrays  it.  Also,  the  arms  con- 
trollers and  the  SALT  treaty  have  not 
achieved  the  resoimdlng  successes 
their  supporters  might  like  us  to  be- 
lieve. A  recent  article  by  William  H. 
Kincald.  executive  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association,  gives  a  very 
realistic  assessment  of  the  arms  con- 
trol record: 

Whether  measured  against  Its  own  objec- 
tives or  against  the  pace  of  military  innova- 
tion, the  record  of  arms  control  has  been 
weak.  The  classic  statement  of  the  goals  of 
arms  control  is  that  it  should  reduce  the 
risk  of  war,  limit  the  damage  If  war  comes, 
and  cut  the  cost  of  preparing  for  war.  Sub- 
stantial progress  toward  any  of  these  alms  Is 
difficult  to  discern  over  the  last  25  years. 
Notwithstanding  the  revisionists,  any 
Impact  on  strategic  programs  is  nearly  as 
hard  to  assert  unequivocally.  Whether 
viewed  as  a  means  of  ensuring  strategic  sta- 
bility or  of  avoiding  a  costly  commitment  to 
an  Ineffective  technology  or  both,  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  the  only  agreement  to  date  with  a 
detecUble  effect  on  a  deployed  or  develop- 
mental system.  The  measure  which  most 
now  agree  would  have  avoided  many  of  the 
strategic  problems  the  U.S.  faces  today— 
prohibition  of  multiple,  Independently-tar- 
geUble,  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRVs)— was  res- 
olutely opposed  as  an  unacceptable  restraint 
on  a  'solution"  to  U.S.  strategic  problems. 
And  assertions  that  other  U.S.  weapons 
have  been  designed  to  support  arms  control 
do  not  hold  up  under  scrutiny. 

As  for  SALT  II.  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  comments  made  by  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
at  a  public  forum  on  our  resolution, 
which  was  held  in  the  Senate  last 
week  by  Senators  Kcsvedy  and  Hat- 
field: 

Our  disappointing  experience  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  reductions 
of  any  significance  or  magnitude 
cannot  be  achieved  under  a  system 
such  as  has  been  used  in  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiations. Under  that  system  the  ne- 
gotiators seek  vainly  to  establish 
equivalencies  of  weapons  systems— of 
their  warheads,  throw  weights,  and 
other  recondite  attributes— that  in  the 
nature  of  things  caimot  be  equated.  In 
such  an  effort,  each  side  is  the  victim 
of  Its  own  competing  vested  Interests. 
Each  of  the  American  services— the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force— fights 
for  a  larger  part  of  the  turf— a  greater 
share  In  the  design  and  management 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Each  pushes  hard 
for  Its  own  weapons  system  with  the 
support  of  its  own  nuclear  metaphysi- 
cians and  engages  in  reciprocal  back 
scratching  to  achieve  that  end.  If 
SALT  II  proved  anything.  It  was  that 
a  negotiation  seeking  to  satisfy  all 
competitive  interests  is  totally  unsuit- 
ed  to  achieving  effective  reductions. 
After  American  negotiators  have  ac- 
commodated    all     these     competing 
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baronies  and  developed  a  negotiating 
position  complete  with  fallbacks,  they 
will  have  jettisoned  all  possibility  of 
serious  progress  toward  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  the  Jack- 
son-Warner resolution  in  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  says: 
The  United  States  should  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  long-term,  mutual  and  verifi- 
able   nuclear   forces    freeze    at   equal   and 
sharply  reduced  levels  of  forces. 

This  resolution  does  not  call  for  a 
freeze.  What  it  calls  for  Is  a  comple- 
tion of  the  arms  race  and  then  later  on 
beginning  a  freeze  and  deep  cuts.  The 
problem  is  that  the  arms  race  can 
never  be  completed.  It  is  a  never- 
ending  process.  Both  sides  will  Just 
keep  on  adding  bargaining  chips  to  the 
table.  In  the  end.  we  just  have  more 
weapons  that  make  it  more  difficult  to 
negotiate  a  cut. 

Calling  for  a  long-term  freeze  Is  just 
the  same  old  tired  line  of  "let  me  arm. 
so  we  can  disarm  later."  History  has 
shown  that  this  becomes  a  never- 
ending  race: 

When  we  exploded  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  in  1945.  the  Soviets  exploded 
one  In  4  years. 

When  we  deployed  the  Interconti- 
nental bomber  In  1955.  the  Soviets 
soon  followed  suit. 

We  exploded  the  hydrogen  bomb  in 
1955.  The  Soviets  exploded  one  a  year 
later. 

The  Soviets  tested  an  ICBM  in  1957. 
We  tested  one  a  year  later. 

The  Soviets  launched  Sputnik  I  In 
1957.  We  launched  our  first  satellite  a 
year  later. 

We  produced  our  first  Polaris  sub  in 
1960.  The  Soviets  produced  a  compara- 
ble sub  in  1968. 

The  United  States  produced  multi- 
ple warheads  (MRV's)  in  1966.  The  So- 
viets had  them  2  years  later. 

The  Soviets  deployed  64  defensive 
missiles  around  Moscow  In  1968.  We 
began  construction  of  an  ABM  system 
In  1969. 

We  MIRV'd  our  warheads  beginning 
in  1970.  The  Soviets  began  deploying 
MIRVs  5  years  later. 

The  United  States  is  developing 
cruise  missiles.  The  Soviets,  no  doubt, 
will  follow  suit. 

The  Jackson-Wamer  resolution 
would  insure  that  history  keeps  on  re- 
peating Itself,  and  repeating  Itself, 
until  we  end  up  blowing  ourselves  off 
the  face  of  the  Earth,* 


WATT'S  NEW  ATTACK  ON 
WILDERNESS 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  SABO.   Mr.   Speaker,  there  is 
presently  active  debate  occurring  on 
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the  question  of  whether  mining  and 
drilling  should  be  permitted  in  wilder- 
ness areas.  In  a  surprising  move.  Sec- 
retary Watt  introduced  a  bill,  the 
stated  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect 
these  lands  until  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. However,  its  effects  will  be  quite 
the  contrary. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Mlrme- 
apolis  Tribune  on  March  1,  1982.  ex- 
plaining the  situation  and  the  nature 
of  Secretary  Watt's  latest  action.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Watt's  New  Attack  on  Wilderness 

When  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  says 
he  wants  to  protect  >wildemess  areas  from 
mining  and  drilling  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury, environmentalists  rightly  wonder  If 
there's  a  catch.  There  are  several.  Watt's 
proposal  is  a  clever  flanking  attack  on  the 
wilderness  system.  It  should  be  rejected. 
Congress  should  move  soon  to  prohibit  per- 
manently any  further  leasing  in  existing 
federal  wilderness  areas. 

If  Watt  were  interested  in  preserving  wil- 
derness from  mining  and  drilling,  he  would 
not  need  complex  new  legislation.  At  most, 
he  would  need  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
Wilderness  Act.  The  Act  permanently  closes 
wilderness  areas  to  mineral  leases  at  the  end 
of  1983.  Watt  has  Imposed  a  moratorium  on 
leases  through  1982.  Thus,  only  during  1983 
may  further  leases  be  granted.  If  Watt  had 
environmental  interests  at  heart  he  possibly 
could  close  that  one-year  window  by  extend- 
ing his  own  moratorium.  Should  he  want 
legislative  endorsement.  Congress  would 
oblige. 

But  Watt  Isn't  acting  from  concern  for 
wilderness,  and  he  doesn't  want  that  lease 
window  closed.  He  would  like  to  grant,  not 
prohibit,  wilderness-area  leases  to  the 
mining  and  energy  Interests  that  now  have 
1,000  applications  pending.  Congress  has 
frustrated  every  effort  in  that  direction. 
One  so  angered  Rep.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  of 
New  Mexico,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  that  Watt  was 
forced  to  Impose  the  present  leasing  mora- 
torium. He  got  the  message:  Don't  mess 
with  wilderness  areas. 

With  Congress  disinclined  to  allow  further 
wilderness  leasing  before  the  1983  deadline, 
and  the  Wilderness  Act  providing  perma- 
nent protection  thereafter,  Watt  concedes 
nothing  by  offering  to  protect  wilderness 
through  the  end  of  the  century.  In  effect, 
he  proposes  to  substitute  temporary  wilder- 
ness protection  for  the  permanent  protec- 
tion that  is  already  fairly  well  assured. 

Watt  also  would  weaken  the  limited  pro- 
tection he  offers.  He  proposes  that  the 
president  l>e  empowered  to  open  wilderness 
areas  for  mining  by  declaring  a  national 
emergency.  The  president  would  define  na- 
tional emergency.  Congress  could  overrule, 
but  only  by  action  of  both  houses  with  60 
days.  The  change  Is  an  unnecessary,  subver- 
sive attack  on  the  wilderness  system.  Under 
the  existing  Wilderness  Act.  the  president 
at  any  time  can  ask  Congress  to  lift  the  wil- 
derness designation,  and  Congress,  If  con- 
vinced by  the  presidents  arguments,  can 
oblige.  In  a  true  national  emergency  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  Congress  would  refuse.  But 
the  burden  of  proof  rightly  should  rest,  as  It 
now  does  with  those  who  want  to  disturb  an 
existing  wilderness,  not  with  those  who 
favor  continued  protection. 
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Watt's  proposal  does  not  represent  a 
change  of  heart;  only  a  change  in  tactics. 
Because  he  cannot  work  his  will  constraints 
of  the  existing  Wilderness  Act.  he  now  seeks 
to  change  the  act.  Congress  should  reject 
his  ploy.* 


PURPLE  HEART  CELEBRATES  50- 
YEAR  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  COYNE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  George  Washigton's 
birth,  we  should  also  pause  to  remem- 
ber the  armiversary  of  a  military 
medal  which  traces  its  origins  to  him— 
the  Purple  Heart. 

This  combat  decoration,  awarded  to 
those  wounded  by  the  enemy  in  time 
of  war.  and  given  posthumously  to 
next  of  kin  in  the  name  of  those  killed 
In  action,  had  a  50-year  anniversary  of 
its  own  which  coincided  with  Washing- 
ton's birthday  this  year. 

On  February  22.  1932— the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Washington's  birth— the 
War  Department  revived  a  citation 
created  by  the  general  in  Newburgh. 
N.Y..  on  August  7.  1782.  Only  three 
people  actually  received  Washington's 
"Badge  of  Military  Merit."  and  poor 
recordkeeping  resulted  in  its  disuse 
until  research  for  the  1932  Washing- 
ton Bicentennial  renewed  interest. 
The  War  Department  established  the 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  for  Military 
Merit,  authorizing  a  badge  with  a  like- 
ness of  Washington  in  bronze  on 
purple  enamel  with  a  light  bronze 
border. 

In  recognization  of  the  50-year  anni- 
versary of  that  action.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article. 
"The  Purple  Heart  Story.  "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
Magazine. 

The  PtTRPLE  Hkakt  Stort 

The  order  of  the  Purple  Heart  for  military 
merit,  commonly  called  'The  Purple  Heart." 
is  an  American  decoration— the  oldest  mili- 
tary decoration  in  the  world  in  present  use 
and  the  first  award  made  available  to  a 
common  soldier.  It  was  created  by  one  of 
the  world's  most  famed  and  best-loved 
heroes— General  George  Washington! 

General  Washington  is  often  pictured  as  a 
cold,  stem  soldier,  a  proud  aristocrat,  a  mar- 
tinet. Perhaps  he  was  all  of  these  at  times. 
Yet.  we  luiow  he  showed  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  his  troops,  and  was  not  too  proud  to 
pray,  humbly  on  his  tuiees,  for  his  beloved 
country  and  for  the  men  who  served  it.  and 
him.  so  bravely  and  loyally.  His  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  common 
soldier  in  any  campaign  Impelled  him  to  rec- 
ognize outstanding  valor  and  merit  by 
granting  a  commission  or  an  advance  in 
rank  for  the  person  concerned.  In  the 
summer  of  1782  he  was  ordered  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  cease  doing  so— there 
were  no  funds  to  pay  the  soldiers,  much  less 
the  officers! 
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Deprived  of  his  usual  means  of  reward,  he 
must  have  searched  for  a  substitute.  Shortly 
after  receiving  the  "stop "  order  from  Con- 
gress, he  wrote  his  memorable  General 
Orders  of  August  7,  1782.  which  read  in  part 
as  follows; 

"The  General,  ever  desirous  to  cherish  vir- 
tuous ambition  in  his  soldiers,  as  well  as 
foster  and  encourage  every  species  of  mili- 
tary merit,  directs  that  whenever  a  singular- 
ly meritorius  action  is  performed,  the 
author  of  it  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  on 
his  facings,  over  his  left  breast,  the  figure  of 
a  heart  In  purple  cloth  or  silk  edged  with 
narrow  lace  binding.  Not  only  Instances  of 
unusual  gallantry  but  also  of  extraordinary 
fidelity  and  essential  service  In  any  way 
shall  meet  with  due  reward.  .  .  .  The  name 
and  regiment  of  the  persons  so  certified  are 
to  be  enrolled  in  a  Book  of  Merit  which 
shall  be  kept  in  the  orderly  room.  .  .  .  Men 
who  have  merited  this  distinction  to  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  all  guards  and  sentinels  which 
officers  are  permitted  to  do.  .  .  .  The  road  to 
glory  In  a  patriot  army  and  a  free  country  is 
thus  open  to  all." 

Lost  or  misfiled  for  almost  150  years 
among  War  Department  Records  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  this  important  paper  came  to 
light  during  the  search  for  Washington's 
papers  prior  to  the  celebration  of  his  Bi- 
centennial In  1932.  With  it  were  the  dra- 
matic accounts  of  three  soldiers  who  re- 
ceived the  decoration  at  Newburgh.  N.Y..  at 
Washington's  Headquarters.  The  Book  of 
Merit  has  not  t)een  found.  The  U.S.  War  De- 
partment revived  the  Purple  Heart  decora- 
tion on  February  22,  1932.  The  revived  form 
is  of  metal.  Instead  of  perishable  cloth, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  rich  purple  heart 
twrdered  with  gold,  with  a  bust  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  center  and  the  Washington  coat- 
of-arms  at  the  top.  The  latter  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  source  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  the  American  Flag. 

Intrinsically,  the  Purple  Heart  is  the 
world's  costliest  military  decoration— nine- 
teen operations  are  required  to  make  It  from 
the  rough  heart  stamped  from  bronze  to  the 
finished  medal,  plated  with  gold  and  enam- 
eled In  various  colors,  suspended  from  a 
purple  and  white  ribbon. 

The  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  is  awarded 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 
who  are  wounded  by  an  Instrument  of  war 
In  the  hands  of  an  enemy  and  posthumously 
to  the  next  of  kin  in  the  name  of  those  who 
are  killed  in  action  or  die  of  wounds  received 
In  action.  It  la  definitely  a  combat  decora- 
tion. 

An  organization  now  known  as  "The  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. "  was 
formed  in  1932  for  the  protection  and 
mutual  Interest  of  all  who  have  received  the 
decoration.  Composed  exclusively  of  Purple 
Heart  recipients,  it  is  the  only  strictly 
"combat""  organization  extant. 

Funds  for  welfare,  rehabilitation  and/or 
service  work  carried  on  by  the  organization 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  annual 
distribution  of  Its  official  flower,  the  Purple 
Heart  Viola.  These  are  assembled  by  dis- 
abled and  needy  veterans,  many  of  whom 
receive  little  or  no  compensation  from  other 
sources.  Thus,  your  contribution  for  a  Viola 
serves  a  two-fold  purpose— It  helps  the  vet- 
eran who  assembled  It.  and  It  enables  the  or- 
ganization to  do  many  things  In  behalf  of 
hospitalized  and  needy  veterans  and  their 
families. 

The  Purple  Heart  Viola  on  your  lapel  is 
evidence  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
price  of  liberty  paid  in  the  past  and  still 
being  paid  by  those  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  t>attle  in  defense  of  America. 
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Close  feminine  relatives  of  Purple  Heart 
recipients  are  eligible  to  belong  to  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  The  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart,  which  does  important 
work  nationally  and  locally  in  Veterans' 
Hospitals.  Further  information  at>out  the 
Order  and  its  Auxiliary  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:  The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  National  Headquarters.  Rosslyn.  Box 
9286.  Ariington.  Virginia  22209.* 


LAST  HIRED  FIRST  TO  GO 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  facing  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  it  has  experienced  in 
decades.  Loss  of  jobs  is  creating  hard- 
ship for  individuals  and  families  every- 
where. There  is  one  group  that  is  suf- 
fering disproportionately.  They  are 
the  women  and  minority  workers  who 
were  the  last  hired  and  are  the  first 
being  fired.  Many  of  these  now  laid-off 
workers  were  providing  a  crucial 
second  income  to  their  family,  and 
many  were  the  sole  source  of  income 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  insert  an  article  from 
the  March  31  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
which  expresses,  in  very  personal 
terms,  the  effects  these  layoffs  are 
having  on  women  in  Baltimore.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  effect  that 
current  economic  policy  is  having  on 
the  individuals  and  families  we  are 
here  to  represent. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Mar.  31. 
1982] 

Poiirr  IDUNG  2.000;  Wokkn  Gone  at  GM 

(By  Stacie  Knable) 

Once  there  were  800  women  hanging  tires 
and  sanding  autos  at  Baltimores  General 
Motors  Corp.  assembly  plant. 

Now  there  are  none. 

In  September,  more  than  10  years  after 
hiring  Its  first  female  assembly-line  worker. 
GM's  local  plant  laid  off  lU  last  female  line 
worker.  Women  now  represent  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  hourly  workers  on  furlough  at 
the  Broening  Highway  plant,  victims  of  a  se- 
niority system  which  pnuies  newest  employ- 
ees first. 

For  many  of  the  women,  building  Chevro- 
lets  and  Pontlacs  was  like  a  long  love  affair. 
Occasionally  you  grqw  sick  and  tired  and 
desperately  want  to  get  out.  but  the  security 
is  just  too  sweet. 

"I  really  liked  my  job.  It  gets  boring,  but  I 
loved  my  job,"  says  Ann  Latham,  laid  off 
last  September  after  10  years  at  GM.  "I  felt 
I  had  it  made.  It  offered  really  great  bene- 
fits." 

For  Latham,  a  divorced  mother  of  four, 
acceptance  by  the  male  autoworker  came 
quickly. 

"So  many  of  them  went  out  of  their  way 
to  make  me  feel  welcome,  because  I  was  just 
plain  scared  to  death.  I  had  no  idea  I  could 
do  it.  I  figured  I'd  be  In  there  for  an  hour 
and  they'd  fire  me,"  says  42-year-old 
Latham. 
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Rod  Trump,  vice  president  ol  Local  239  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  empathizes  with 
the  Baltimore  autoworkers  hurt  by  slump- 
ing car  sales.  And  he  realizes  that  the 
female  work  force  has  been  hurt  worst: 
"There  is  no  question  that  hard  times  have 
wiped  out  the  affirmative  action  program. 

"But  the  biggest  impact  was  on  the  young, 
whether  female,  black  or  yellow.  The  people 
that  had  babies  to  feed  and  houses  to  keep 

everything  was  snuffed  out,"  he  said. 
'  Carol  Bonosaro,  assistant  staff  director 
for  congressional  and  public  affairs  at  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton, agrees  that  hard  economic  times  hurt 
women  workers. 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  the  greatest  Impact 
has  been  on  women  as  a  group  and  then  mi- 
norities. This  is  logical,  as  women's  partici- 
pation In  the  work-force  has  been  Increasing 
each  year,"  says  Bonosaro.  "What  Is  hap- 
pening there  [government]  is  probably  hap- 
pening in  other  Industries  where  seniority  is 
the  criterion." 

Bonosaro  notes  that  the  weakenmg  econo- 
my "will  probably  put  affirmative  action 
back  a  few  steps,  although  vacancies  do 
occur,  even  in  a  nongrowlng  economy. 

Bonosaro  adds  that  women  subject  to  eco- 
nomic woes  and  layoffs  will  become  more 
politically  active,  gaining  "heightened  sensi- 
tivity to  economic  Issues.  That  certainly  wUl 
be  an  issue  to  watch." 

The  purge  of  women  at  GM  here  seemed 
as  remote  a  possibility  as  contract  conces- 
sions in  October  1979.  when  Rod  Trump 
says  "everything  was  wonderful." 

Three  months  later,  the  long  rash  of  lay- 
offs began  as  2.000  second-shift  workers 
were  furloughed.  That  affected  the  majori- 
ty of  the  women,  who  were  relegated  to 
second-shift  duty  as  men  with  generally 
higher  seniority  preferred  day-shift  work, 
according  to  Jack  Summers,  personnel  diiec- 
tor  at  the  Southeast  Baltimore  facility. 

Linda  Thrappas  remembers  screwing  on 
bumper  brackets  and  clamping  battery 
cables  on  the  night  shift  Monday  through 
Friday,  sometimes  on  Saturday,  in  1972. 
The  hours  weren't  perfect,  but  GM  was  rev- 
ving right  along  then— job  security  didn't 
require  concessions  and  the  plant  didn't 
close  regularly,  as  It  already  has  seven 
weeks  this  year  for  "Inventory  adjust- 
ments." 

Thrappas,  30,  hated  her  job  so  much  that 
"It  was  a  relief  to  be  laid  off"  last  Septem- 
ber. 

"It's  a  money  trap.  It's  excellent  pay.  and 
there's  nothing  else  you  can  do.  without 
skilU.  that  pays  anything  close."  says 
Thrappas.  who  worked  on  the  chassis  line 
while  pregnant  in  1973. 

Returning  to  GM  after  maternity  leave. 
Thrappas  says  she  was  reassigned  to  a  much 
more  demanding  job:  "They  put  me  on  a  job 
that  I  just  couldn"t  do.  I  had  to  load  about  a 
40-pound  muffler  on  the  car,  one  every 
minute.  There  wasnt  a  man  on  the  line  who 
would  do  that  Job  If  he  could  help  It. " 

Thrappas  began  hemorrhaging  and  was 
hospitalized,  but  she  later  returned  to  the 
same  job. 

"I'd  just  sit  and  cry  on  my  breaks.  Finally. 
I  fussed  so  much,  raised  so  much  hell,  that 
they  transferred  me  to  another  job,"  she 
says. 

While  Thrappas  found  building  cars  side 
by  side  with  men  not  always  easy,  she  re- 
calls many  helping  hands  when  her  co-work- 
ers realized  she  struggled  to  do  her  job: 
"The  men  would  come  and  do  my  work  for 
five  or  10  minutes  just  to  give  me  a  break. 
Once  you're  a  part  of  a  group  and  you're 
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being  [taken  advantage  of],  you're  a  part  of 
them.  All  of  the  workers  are  together." 

One  of  Thrappas's  fellow  assemblers  was 
her  husband,  also  laid  off  In  September. 
The  couple  Is  now  divorced,  and  Linda 
Thrappas  attributes  much  of  the  problem  to 
working  at  GM. 

"The  biggest  factor  is  financial  disaster. 
He  couldnt  accept  the  fact  that  wed  have 
to  have  a  different  lifestyle.""  says  Thrap- 
pas. 

Thrappas  plans  to  complete  studies  for  a 
nursing  degree,  but  not  because  she  thinks 
GM  will  abandon  Baltimore. 

"The  whole  country  has  suffered,  but  I 
dont  think  GM  will  take  the  brunt  of  It.  If 
GM  goes  under,  so  would  the  country."  says 
Thrappas. 

Gwendolyn  Baylor,  31,  and  also  unem- 
ployed, thinks  she  eventually  will  return  to 
work  at  GM.  Like  Thrappas.  she  remembers 
when  the  cars  rolled  smoothly  and  quickly 
off  the  Broening  Highway  assembly  line. 

"At  first,  working  at  GM  was  just  like 
going  Into  a  concentration  camp.  Youd  go 
to  work  and  you  couldn't  get  out.  because 
there  was  either  so  much  work  or  else  the 
line  would  stop,"  says  Baylor. 

Baylor  liked  her  job  on  the  truck  line— 
and  Its  benefits:  "If  not  for  GM,  I  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  buy  my  house,  my  car,  put 
braces  on  my  son's  teeth.  I  came  from 
Turner  Station  and  now  I  live  near  Spar- 
rows Point.* 
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district.  I  am  strongly  looking  at  mounting  a 
campaign  to  see  If  we  cannot  get  someone  In 
office  from  our  state  who  will  represent  us 
against  President  Reagan.  If  you  cannot 
start  turning  some  of  this  around,  maybe  we 
can  In  the  future  find  some  new  blood  to 
bring  leadership  to  Washington  and  the 
government.  This  postal  department  would 
be  an  excellent  starting  place. 
Grace  and  Peace, 

William  J.  Aoee,  Pastor.% 


VIRGIN  ISLANDER  RECEIVES 
RATI  AHMED  KIDWAI  AWARD 


POSTAL  SERVICE  CRITICIZED 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTTJCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituents  often  write  me  to  express 
their  concerns  about  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  In 
that  vein.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  views  of  one  of 
those  constituents,  Rev.  William  J. 
Agee,  pastor  of  the  Northside  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Paducah,  Ky.. 
regarding  the  mail  service  in  his  own 
community.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
Reverend  Agee's  letter: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  while 
very  angry  and  I  might  add  that  this  anger, 
has  been  white  hot  for  the  last  year.  It  U 
over  our  supposed  great  Postal  Service.  I 
have  never  seen  an  organization  that  is 
given  more  time  off.  allowed  to  foul  up  more 
and  waste  more  than  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  It  is  the  worst  organization 
that  we  have  within  the  framework  of  our 
federal  government. 

Our  mall  service  was  supposed  to  be  more 
efficient  and  better  for  higher  rates.  If  any- 
thing It  has  gone  to  the  dogs.  We  cannot  get 
next  day  delivery  of  mall  across  the  city  of 
Paducah.  We  have  a  postman  delivering  our 
mall  who  has  dropped  from  having  the  mail 
In  the  box  by  1:30  p.m.  till  now  It  is  4:00  and 
4:30  p.m.  before  we  receive  our  mall.  And 
then  most  of  the  time  I  have  to  take  mall  to 
people's  houses  three  and  four  streets  away. 

Now.  they  are  placing  outrageous  rates  on 
our  small  membership  church  to  mall  a 
newsletter  to  our  members  to  keep  many  of 
them  who  are  shut-Ins  abreast  of  what  Is 
happening  In  the  church.  I  serve  as  the  Dis- 
trict Director  of  Church  and  Society  for  this 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
rector of  land  grant  programs  at  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  re- 
cently named  the  recipient  of  India's 
highest  award  for  agricultural  re- 
search. Dr.  Darshan  S.  Padda  received 
the  prestigious  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai 
Award  which  is  given  every  2  years  by 
the  Government  of  India  for  his  "out- 
standing work  in  agricultural  re- 
search." 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands are  very  proud  of  Dr.  Padda  for 
this  recognition.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Rich- 
ards, president  of  the  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  summed  it  up  when  he 
said: 

This  not  only  reflects  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  the  College's  personnel  but  also  dem- 
onstrates the  high  level  of  expertise  that  we 
possess  at  our  institution  for  undertaking 
international  work. 

Since  Dr.  Padda  was  unable  to 
attend  the  award  function  in  India,  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  him  to 
receive  the  award  from  the  Indian  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
award  consists  of  a  check,  a  certificate, 
and  8  citation.  — 

Dr.  Padda  has  been  a  resident  of  St. 
Croix  for  more  than  10  years  and  is 
employed  by  the  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  the  director  of  the  college's 
agricultural  experiment  station  and 
the  cooperative  extension  service.  He 
received  his  Ph.  D.  in  plant  breeding 
from  Cornell  University  and  has  done 
research  and  teaching  in  India  and 
Florida  before  coming  to  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands. 

Dr.  Padda's  previous  honors  include 
recognition  by  the  American  Society 
of  Horticultural  Science  for  his  work 
on  physiological  genetics  of  beans,  a 
distinguished  service  award  for  his 
work  as  vice  president  and  editor  of 
the  agricultural  and  food  fair,  and  a 
commendation  plaque  by  the  Virgin 
Islands  Senepol  Association  for  excep- 
tional ingenuity  and  judgment  in  di- 
recting sound  research  and  education- 
al programs  for  the  development  of 
Senepol  cattle. 
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He  has  authored  more  than  50  scien- 
tific publications.  He  is  listed  in  the 
"Who's  Who  in  World  Agriculture" 
and  is  an  active  member  in  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence. American  Society  of  Horticultur- 
al Science,  and  the  Caribbean  Pood 
Crops  Society. 

Dr.  Padda  has  provided  exemplary 
service  to  the  college  and  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  community.  Under  Dr.  Padda's 
leadership,  the  college's  land  grant 
programs  have  earned  local,  regional, 
and  international  reputations.  The 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  certainly  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  Dr.  Padda's  abil- 
ity within  its  territorial  boundaries.* 


WATT  CUTS  AWAY  AT 
WILDERNESS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  recently  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  stated  purpose  of  which  is 
to  protect  the  wilderness  from  mineral 
leasing.  An  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Saleih  Statesman-Journal  on  March  6. 
1982.  describing  the  legislation.  I  think 
the  editorial  represents  how  many  Or- 
egonians  feel  about  this  latest  initia- 
tive out  of  the  Secretary's  office. 
Watt  Cttts  Away  at  Wildehness 

Now  that  details  are  known,  it  can  be 
stated  that  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt's 
proposed  "Wilderness  Protection  Act  of 
1982 "  Is  an  insidious  effort  to  undermine 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

The  provisions  of  his  new  legislation  Justi- 
fy suspicions  of  Watts  motives  in  offering 
to  abandon  his  campaign  to  sell  mining 
leases  in  the  wilderness. 

While  the  bill  purports  to  delay  all  miner- 
al development  in  the  wilderness  until  the 
year  2000.  it  would  allow  the  president, 
acting  unilaterally,  to  authorize  develop- 
ment in  the  wilderness  by  declaring  an 
"urgent  national  need."  At  present,  wilder- 
ness designation  cannot  be  altered  without 
congressional  approval. 

The  bill  would  transform  the  permanent 
prohibition  on  mineral  development  in  the 
wilderness,  which  is  to  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  next  year,  and  terminate  it  in  the 
year  2000.  This  would  include  National  Park 
wilderness  as  well  as  the  wilderness  on  land 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Inventorying  of  wilderness  for  mineral  re- 
sources is  permitted  now.  as  long  as  the  wil- 
derness character  of  the  area  is  not  dis- 
turbed. Under  Watt's  proposal,  such  inven- 
torying could  be  expanded  to  use  any  equip- 
ment that  does  not  require  the  building  of 
roads. 

With  the  use  of  helicopters,  this  could  se- 
riously and  unnecessarily  damage  the  wil- 
derness character  of  the  areas  in  which  it 
occurred. 

The  proposed  law  is  riddled  with  exemp- 
tions. For  example,  the  wilderness  protec- 
tion areas  in  Alaska  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  oU  and  gas  leasing.  The  present 
buffer  areas  around  the  wilderness  would  be 
withdrawn  from  protection. 
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One  of  the  most  distressing  things  about 
this  proposed  law  is  its  "release"  language. 
Congress,  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  been 
studying  the  status  of  roadless  areas  for 
years. 

Pressure  is  building  for  a  final  determina- 
tion—wilderness or  non-wlldemess— on 
these  lands.  This  is  understandable.  They 
are  a  volatile  political  issue. 

This  newspaper  contends,  however,  it  is 
not  essential  to  decide  the  ultimate  fate  of 
all  these  lands  now.  Some  should  be  put 
into  forest  harvest  categories,  with  roads  al- 
lowed. Some  should  be  added  to  the  coun- 
try's stock  of  wilderness.  The  designation 
for  much  of  the  land  should  be  left  for 
future  determination. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  require 
that  all  roadless  areas  not  included  in  the 
wilderness  by  Jan.  1,  1985  be  released  for 
uses  other  than  wilderness.  In  other  words, 
the  Reagan  administration,  namely  Watt, 
wants  the  decision  made  on  all  land  before 
the  end  of  its  four  years  In  office. 

Whatever  Watt  can  block  from  becoming 
wilderness  in  that  length  of  time  would  be 
barred  from  wilderness  from  that  time  for- 
ward. 

This  proposal,  parading  under  the  mist>e- 
gotten  title  of  the  "Wilderness  Protection 
Act  of  1982."  would  destroy  or  endanger  the 
safeguards  built  around  the  few  remaining 
natural  regions  of  this  country. 

The  best  wilderness  protective  act  we 
could  take  in  1982  is  to  leave  the  present 
legislation  alone,  so  it  can  continue  to  do 
the  task  that  Congress  assigned  to  it  18 
years  ago.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or  MICHIGAN 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Norman  Lent.  In  the 
1982  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  This  Is  a  con- 
tinuing effort  begun  in  1976  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
public  the  continuing  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  being  detained  in  the 
Soviet  Union  t>ecause  of  that  govern- 
ment's restrictive  emigration  policies. 

I  sponsored  the  Vigil  for  Freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewry  In  1978  as  part  of  this 
effort.  At  that  time.  I  spoke  on  behalf 
of  Alexander  and  Leah  Maryasin  and 
their  daughter.  Faina,  who  at  that 
time  had,  for  5  years,  repeatedly  been 
denied  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  emigrate  to  Israel  to  Join 
their  oldest  daughter. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  today,  5  years 
later,  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
their  case.  I  once  again  speak  on 
behalf  of  this  family.  They  have  suf- 
fered much  because  of  their  desire  to 
rejoin  their  daughter  in  Israel. 

The  Maryasins  live  in  Riga,  Latvia. 
and  applied  for  exit  permission  In 
1973.  They  were  refused,  for  no  stated 
reason.  This  was  only  the  first  of 
many  such  refusals. 
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Apparently  because  of  his  applica- 
tion for  emigration  papers.  Alexander 
Maryasin  lost  his  executive  post  at  a 
Riga  manufacturing  plant.  His  young- 
er daughter  was  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity she  was  attending.  Since  then, 
the  family  has  been  Jobless  and  has 
been  forced  to  sell  its  possessions 
merely  to  survive.  A  hunger  strike 
begun  to  bring  attention  to  their  des- 
perate situation  was  officially  ignored. 

Recently,  Leah  Maryasin  became  in- 
flicted with  a  brain  tumor  and  nearly 
died  in  the  operation  which  followed. 
Her  attempts  to  receive  specialized 
medical  treatment  for  her  condition 
have  been  ignored.  The  Government 
of  Canada  has  offerred  its  assistance, 
and  the  Maryasins  have  once  again  ap- 
plied for  exit  permission,  this  time 
based  on  medical  emergency. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  will  change 
its  policies  and  help  these  people. 
They  hold  no  state  secrets  and  seek 
only  to  live  their  lives  united  with 
their  daughter  in  Israel.  The  Marya- 
sins, along  with  thousands  of  other 
Soviet  Jews,  have  lost  everything  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  live  in  peace 
and  freedom.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
call  to  conscience  will  awaken  others 
to  their  plight  and  strengthen  our  re- 
solve to  assist  them.* 


MINNESOTA  IRON  ORE  MINING 
JOBS  THREATENED  BY  PRO- 
POSED BRAZILIAN  ORE  PROJ- 
ECT AND  WORLD  BANK  LOAN 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  mnifEsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  pending 
$300  million  loan  application  to  the 
World  Bank  by  Cia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce. 
a  Brazilian  Government-owned  and 
controlled  company.  The  purpose  of 
the  loan  is  to  assist  in  the  financing  of 
what  would  be  the  world's  largest  iron 
ore  development  facility. 

In  my  Judgment  this  loan  applica- 
tion is  in  violation  of  a  World  Bank 
policy  which  prohibits  World  Bank 
participation  In  projects  which 
produce  commodities  already  in  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  the  world  market. 

The  Carajas  project,  owned  by 
C.V.R.D.,  is  located  in  northern  Brazil. 
A  l-mlUlon-ton-per-year  pilot  plant  is 
nearing  completion;  the  full-scale  proj- 
ect is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by 
1984.  The  Carajas  project  is  expected 
to  produce  15  million  metric  tons  of 
iron  ore  for  export  in  1985,  25  million 
tons  In  1986,  and  reach  full  production 
capacity  of  35  million  tons  in  1987. 
Brazil's  1980  iron  ore  production  was 
80  million  tons,  while  its  raw  steel  pro- 
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duction  was  16.8  million  in  that  same 
year. 

If  the  Carajas  project  is  carried 
through  to  planned  production  capac- 
ity, Brazil's  iron  ore  tonnage  in  1987 
would  be  in  excess  of  105  million  tons. 
Its  domestic  needs  in  that  same  year 
are  estimated  to  be  27  million  tons, 
with  78  million  tons  planned  for 
export  markets. 

By  comparison,  total  U.S.  iron  ore 
production  In  1980  was  69.3  million 
tons.  The  largest  U.S.  iron  ore  process- 
ing plant.  United  States  Steel's  Mlnn- 
tac  facility  at  Mountain  Iron,  Minn., 
has  a  production  capacity  of  18  million 
tons,  but  last  year  produced  only  11 
million  tons. 

Total  world  production  of  Iron  ore  in 
1979  was  838  million  tons.  Reports  on 
future  production  of  iron  ore  (free 
world,  excluding  the  United  States 
and  Canada)  show  plans  totaling  60 
million  tons  of  capacity  at  an  estimat- 
ed investment  of  $8.2  billion  (1981  dol- 
lars) by  1987. 

Development  costs  of  the  Carajas 
project  are  now  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $150  per  ton.  Develop- 
ment costs  for  Minnesota  ore  produc- 
tion have  been  approximately  $50  per 
ton. 

Because  of  the  excess  of  iron  ore  in 
the  world  market,  Brazil  will  be  forced 
to  subsidize  production  £uid  sell  the 
ore  on  the  world  market  at  prices  far 
below  production  costs— In  a  word, 
dumping. 

Clearly,  the  Carajas  project  will 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
world  market,  already  in  excess  pro- 
duction, and  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  Iron  ore  Industries  of  the  United 
States,  CanadB,  Sweden,  and  Austra- 
lia. Several  Iron  ore  facilities  In  those 
countries  are  now  running  at  less  than 
one-third  of  capacity  and  will  be  faced 
with  additional  cutbacks  if  the  Carajas 
project  is  completed  as  scheduled. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  competition 
from  competition  by  commodities  pro- 
duced abroad  with  the  help  of  subsi- 
dies from  foreign  governments  or 
International  lending  institutions. 
Such  projects  undercut  the  American 
economy  and  drive  jobs  out  of  the 
American  workplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  other  Members 
of  this  House  to  join  with  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus  in  opposing  the 
C.V.R.D.  application  and  work  vigor- 
ously for  its  defeat.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  our  country  and  the  world.  We  have 
witnessed  In  recent  decades  a  massive 
accumulation  of  nuclear  armaments 
by  the  two  superpowers  and  a  disturb- 
ing expansion  of  nuclear  capability 
among  other  nations  of  the  world.  Nu- 
clear proliferation  endangers  us  all, 
for  day  by  day  it  makes  nuclear  war 
both  more  likely,  whether  by  design  or 
accident,  and  more  thinkable  to  those 
who  control  the  weap>ons. 

I  believe  that,  as  leaders  of  a  country 
we  love  and  would  perpetuate.  It  is 
vital  that  we  work  to  arrest  the  accel- 
eration of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  We 
are  responsible  for  the  fate  of  our 
Nation,  and  we  must  support  a  sound 
solution  to  this  growing  danger.  We 
cannot  act  In  a  way  which  would  en- 
danger our  Nation  or  Invite  others  to 
threaten  us  with  nuclear  armaments. 
Rather,  we  must  advocate  a  balanced 
approach  which  requires  the  same 
risks  and  sacrifices  by  both  superpow- 
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We  must  therefore  look  to  proposals 
which  are  both  mutual  and  verifiable. 
We  must  strongly  support  efforts  to 
bring  a  negotiated,  equitable  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  which  as- 
sures our  safety  and  which  Imposes 
the  same  risks  and  responsibilities  on 
each  nation.  Whether  through 
START  talks,  a  nuclear  freeze  initia- 
tive, or  other  means,  dialog  must  lae 
pursued  with  a  true  willingness  to  end 
the  arms  race  and  reduce  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  superpowers.  Increas- 
ingly, our  citizens  demand  it  and, 
clearly,  our  future  depends  upon  it. 


HALTING  THE  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1, 1982 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
legislator,  concerned  citizen,  and 
father  of  four  children,  I  feel  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  future 


LENORE  CULLMAN— FIRST 

WOMAN  HOSPITAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
HARBOR  AREA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  my  col- 
league's attention  to  the  fact  that  ear- 
lier this  year,  Mrs.  Lenore  Cullman. 
R.N.,  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
administrator  at  Bay  Harbor  Hospital 
located  In  Harbor  City,  Calif. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  ask, 
"Why  is  this  of  any  great  Importance 
or  significance?"  It  Is  because  when 
Mrs.  Cullman  received  this  appoint- 
ment, she  became  the  first  woman 
hospital  administrator  In  the  Los  An- 
geles South  Bay  and  Harbor  area. 

Lenore  received  her  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  and  R.N.  from  Coe  College  lo- 
cated In  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  She 
earned  a  master's  degree  In  education 
from  California  State  University  at 
Long  Beach,  where  she  graduated  with 
honors  and  was  elected  to  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  honor  society.  Currently, 
she  is  pursuing  a  master's  degree  in 
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health  care  administration.  Lenore 
also  holds  a  lifetime  community  col- 
lege instructor  credential  from  the 
State  of  California  and  Is  a  meml>er  of 
the  Hospital  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's Directors  of  Nursing  Council; 
the  American  Society  for  Nursing 
Service  Administrators;  and  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing.  She  is  also 
the  chairperson  of  unit  "E"  of  the 
California  League  for  Nursing,  and  In 
concert  with  this  Is  a  member  of  the 
league's  board  of  directors. 

Immediately  prior  to  Lenore's  pro- 
motion to  the  administrator  position, 
she  had  been  serving  as  acting  director 
of  the  Bay  Harbor  Hospital  since  No- 
vember 1981.  She  also  served  as  the 
hospital's  assistant  administrator  for 
nursing  and  patient  services  for  3 
years,  and  In  this  capacity  was  respon- 
sible for  ancillary  services,  quality  as- 
surance/risk management  programs, 
and  dialysis  operations.  In  addition  to 
this.  Lenore  also  serves  on  the  hospi- 
tal's long-range  planning  committee 
and  chaired  the  Accreditation  Com- 
mittee. 

Lenore's  experience  In  the  field  prior 
to  securing  a  position  at  Bay  Harbor 
Hospital  includes  assignments  as  asso- 
ciate administrator  for  patient  care 
services  at  Woodruff  Community  Hos- 
pital In  Long  Beach  and  Lakewood 
General  Hospital,  and  as  nursing  ad- 
ministrator at  Paramount  General 
Hospital.  Cerrltos  Gardens  Hospital, 
and  Los  Alamitos  General  Hospital. 

Lenore  Cullman  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  many,  not 
only  for  her  involvement  in  communi- 
ty affairs,  but  also  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  professional  career  as  a 
registered  nurse  and  hospital  adminis- 
trator. Through  her  competence  and 
persistence,  she  broke  Into  a  field 
where  employment  opportunities  for 
professional  women  are  not  wide- 
spread. Her  performance  has  truly 
laeen  Inspiring. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  In  congratu- 
lating Lenore  Cullman  for  a  job  well 
done.  We  extend  our  heartfelt  best 
wishes  and  appreciation  for  the  contri- 
butions she  has  made  to  her  profes- 
sion and  to  the  people  of  the  South 
Bay.  We  also  send  to  her  and  her  hus- 
band, Louis,  and  their  children,  Louis. 
Sally,  and  Laurie,  our  sincere  hopes 
for  a  bright  and  prosperous  future.* 


HELEN  UNSINN 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OFMASTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  I  lost  a  dear  friend  and  a 
devoted  staff  member,  Mrs.  Helen 
Unslnn.  She  was  one  of  a  handful  of 
early  volunteers  who  worked  on  my 
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first  campaign,  and  she  later  became  a 
bulwark  of  strength  and  dependability 
in  my  congressional  office  in  Wheaton, 
Md.  While  we  honor  many  great 
Americans  in  these  pages.  Helen,  in 
her  quiet  way,  epitomized  what  it 
means  to  care  about  one's  country  and 
to  look  after  one's  neighbor  more  than 
anyone  I  can  think  of— simply  through 
living  it.  day  by  day. 

As  a  final  gift  to  Helen.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Rbcord  the  eulogy 
which  I  gave  at  her  funeral: 

The  shock  and  sadness  of  losing  Helen— 
the  dearest,  most  selfless  person  m*ny  of  us 
will  ever  know— brings  us  together  today. 
Helen  was  a  genuine  friend  to  all  of  us. 

Helen  was.  for  her  many  friends,  a  person 
who  was  Just  always  there— not  Imposing 
herself  on  anyone,  not  a«king  for  anything. 
not  ""^^'"g  a  scene— Just  there,  doing  what- 
ever needed  doing.  In  a  world  where  every- 
one wants  to  be  a  chief.  Helen  was  proud  to 
serve  as  an  Indian. 

I  first  remember  Helen,  and  Otto,  from 
our  days  working  together  for  the  National 
Democratic  P^rum.  an  organization  that 
tried  to  raise  important  national  Issues  In 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Typically,  Helen  was  a  volimteer.  She  was. 
always,  a  quiet,  loyal  worker.  Involved  be- 
cause she  cared  about  her  country  and 
wanted.  In  her  unassuming  way,  to  make  a 
contribution  to  Its  future. 

When  I  decided  to  run  for  the  VS.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  a  decision  many  people 
thought  was  crazy  at  the  time.  Helen  was 
there  from  the  very  beginning. 

There  are  a  very  few  people  without 
whom  there  would  never  have  been  a  Con- 
gressman Barnes. 

Helen  Is  one  of  those. 

Her  first  Job  in  my  campaign  was  to  put 
the  names  of  friends  and  potential  support- 
ers onto  3x5  Index  cards  and  keep  them 
filed.  Our  first  file  was  a  shoe  box  from  a 
pair  of  shoes  that  belonged  to  my  daughter 
Dillon.  As  Helen  expanded  the  file,  we 
gradually  grew  Into  other  shoe  boxes. 

Helen  Joined  Claudia  and  me  and  Kathy 
Carroll  every  day  In  Marie  Bass's  dark  base- 
ment In  Silver  Spring  for  months.  She  treat- 
ed that  volunteer  "Job"  Just  as  she  would 
have  any  other.  She  was  dependable,  on 
time,  always  there  because  she  knew  we 
needed  her. 

Gradually  the  campaign  attracted  other 
people,  and  we  moved  to  a  real  office.  We 
had  a  lot  of  shoe  boxes  with  3x9  cards. 
Helen  still  kept  track  of  each  one  meticu- 
lously. 

When  I  got  elected— it  was  a  shock  to 
many  people,  but  Helen  said  she  had  known 
all  along  I  would— I  was  In  a  position  for  the 
first  time  to  offer  some  rewards  and  favors, 
a  few  Jobs.  Helen  asked  me  for  nothing.  And 
when  I  asked  her  what  I  could  do  for  her, 
whether  she  would  like  one  of  the  Jobs,  she 
said  she'd  Just  like  to  continue  to  volunteer 
some  In  my  office,  whatever  needed  doing. 

I  remember  our  first  conversation  about 
what  she  might  do  In  my  office.  Couldn't 
she  Just  continue  taking  care  of  the  card 
files,  she  asked?  I  explained  that  we'd  been 
able  to  put  all  those  names  and  addresses  on 
a  computer,  and  that  we  didn't  have  to 
bother  with  all  those  3x5  cards  and  shoe 
boxes  anymore. 

She  looked  a  little  downcast  for  a 
moment.  I  think  she  thought  there  might 
not  be  a  role  for  her  anymore.  Which  was, 
of  course,  the  furthest  thing  from  the  truth. 
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She  began  working  In  my  office,  first  two 
days  a  week,  then  three  days  a  week.  At 
first,  she  answered  telephones  and  dealt 
with  miscellaneous  constituent  problems 
that  people  called  or  wrote  to  me  about. 
Oradually,  she  began  to  specialize  In  Social 
Seciulty  problems,  especially  the  very  diffi- 
cult area  of  Social  Security  disablUty- 
where  people  who  are  In  ill  health  and 
unable  to  continue  to  work  apply  through 
the  Social  Security  system  for  disability 
benefits. 

It  Is  unfortunately  routine  for  many  of 
these  applicants  to  be  denied  once,  some- 
times twice,  before  they  finally  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  a  Judge  and  have 
a  greater  chance  of  being  accepted.  This 
process  can  take  months  or  longer,  and.  In 
the  meantime,  people  can  no  longer  work, 
they  are  without  money.  In  111  health,  and  In 
many  cases,  very  desperate.  Helen  counseled 
and  held  the  hand  of  literally  hundreds  of 
such  people.  She  learned  the  process  thor- 
oughly and  while  It  was  not  appropriate  for 
my  office  to  try  to  Influence  a  decision  on  a 
person's  application.  Helen  kept  track  of  the 
application  as  it  made  its  way  through 
Social  Security,  made  sure  the  papers  were 
filed  properly,  the  medical  reports  were  sub- 
mitted. She  acted  as  a  liaison  between  doc- 
tors, their  patients,  the  Social  Security 
staff,  whatever  was  necessary. 

One  case  Involved  a  34-year-old  man  with 
a  brain  tumor.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  small 
children.  He  had  been  able  to  care  for  them 
well,  but  when  he  got  sick,  he  lost  his  Job 
and  eventually  his  benefits  were  exhausted. 
With  his  huge  medical  bills,  his  family's  re- 
serves quickly  dwindled.  He  was  desperate 
and  depressed.  Throughout  the  long 
months  before  his  disability  benefits  were 
finally  granted,  Helen  talked  with  this  man 
and  his  wife  on  almost  a  dally  basis.  Helen 
suffered  with  them,  and  they  clung  to 
Helen. 

Many  others  clung  to  Helen,  too.  I  have 
received  many,  many  beautiful  letters  from 
people  unknown  to  me  who  thanked  me  for 
having  Helen  in  my  office  and  for  what  she 
did  for  them.  People  learned  the  hours  and 
the  days  when  Helen  would  be  in  the  office; 
they  did  not  hesiute  to  call  her  about  any- 
thing. Helen  even  gave  her  home  telephone 
number  and  told  people  to  call  her  at  home 
when  they  couldn't  reach  her  in  the  office. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  comer  of  the  big 
workroom  in  the  Wheaton  office  without 
Helen— papers  and  files  piled  around  her- 
on the  telephone,  her  head  down,  deep  In 
conversation  with  a  troubled  constituent. 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  campaign  without 
Helen.  It's  hard  to  picture  coming  Into  a 
fundraiser  or  a  big  event  without  Helen  sit- 
ting at  the  front  table  signing  everylxxly  in, 
as  she  has  always  done,  since  my  very  first 
campaign  event  In  September  of  1977,  since 
the  early  days  of  the  National  Democratic 
Fonim.  back  In  1973  or  74,  when  Helen 
would  register  everyone  and  Otto  would 
take  the  money. 

There  was  no  pretention  or  arrogance  in 
Helen.  She  didn't  work  to  make  you  like 
her.  She  only  asked  that  people  take  her  as 
she  was.  Her  single  ambition  was  to  always 
ffive  as  much  as  she  could— and  then  ask 
what  more  she  could  do.  It  might  have  been 
possible  sometimes  to  forget  Helen  was 
there,  because  there  was  no  fanfare  about 
her.  But  then  every  once  In  a  while,  there 
would  be  a  sudden  explosion  of  laughter 
that  was  onfy  Helen's— and  we  knew  Helen 
was  there.  And  of  course  whatever  Job  she 
had  been  asked  to  do,  got  done,  and  done 
weU. 
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To  you.  Otto,  on  behalf  of  Helen's  many, 
many  friends,  on  behalf  of  Claudia  and  my 
parents,  on  behalf  of  the  Wheaton  staff,  the 
Capitol  Hill  staff,  all  the  people  associated 
with  my  campaigns  and  with  the  Democrat- 
ic party  in  Montgomery  County,  I  want  to 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  extend 
our  hands  and  hearts  also  to  you,  Patricia 
and  Victor  and  Daniel.  We  offer  our  help  to 
you  and  other  members  of  the  family  In  any 
way  possible  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
months.  I  hope  that  we've  been  able  to 
convey  to  you  how  much  we  share  your 
grief. 

While  they  are  not  here  today,  we  want 
Helen's  granddaughters  to  know  of  our  love 
one  day  too— Helen.  Summer,  Alicia  and 
Susan.  She  loved  them  above  all  else.  She 
lo<-ed  to  be  asked  about  them,  to  show  their 
pictures,  even  to  brag  a  little  about  them. 
For  all  of  us  In  this  room  with  small  chil- 
dren. Helen  was  a  surrogate  grandmother, 
and  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  her  many 
gestures  of  love  to  our  children. 

One  small  example  of  that  was  a  book 
that  Helen  gave  to  my  daughter,  Dillon, 
who  Is  now  six  years  old.  A  book  of  poetry 
by  Shel  Sllversteln,  It  is  called  "Where  the 
Sidewalk  Ends."  I'd  like  to  read  today  a 
little  of  the  poetry  that  Helen  shared  with 
my  daughter  and.  I  know,  with  other  chil- 
dren: 

No  DirrmsfCE 
Small  as  a  peanut. 
Big  as  a  giant. 
We're  all  the  same  size 
When  we  turn  off  the  light. 
Rich  as  a  sultan. 
Poor  as  a  mite. 
We're  all  worth  the  same 
When  we  turn  off  the  light. 
Red.  black  or  orange. 
Yellow  or  white, 
We  all  look  the  same 
When  we  turn  off  the  light. 
So  maybe  the  way 
To  make  everything  right 
Is  for  Ood  to  Just  reach  out 
And  turn  off  the  light! 

FORGOTTKN  LANGUAGE 

Once  I  spoke  the  language  of  the  flowers. 

Once  I  understood  each  word  the  caterpillar 
said. 

Once  I  smiled  In  secret  at  the  gossip  of  the 
starlings. 

And  shared  a  conversation  with  the  house- 
fly in  my  bed. 

Once  I  heard  and  answered  all  the  questions 

of  the  crickets. 
And  Joined  the  crying  of  each  falling  dying 

flake  of  snow. 
Once  I  spoke  the  language  of  the  flowers 

How  did  it  go? 
How  did  it  go? 

It  Is  so  appropriate  that  the  family  wishes 
contributions  in  Helen's  memory  to  go  to 
Children's  Hospital. 

Finally,  dear  Helen,  we  will— after  today- 
continue  to  refer  to  you  as  all  of  us  often 
have  In  the  past.  But  when  we  do.  we  will 
know  that  you  are  now  among  others  like 
you  and  worthy  of  you. 

We  love  you.  Helen.  We  have  never  had  a 
better  friend.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD 
'BROWNIE"  TAIiERICO 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  iraw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  distinguished  accomplishments 
of  Edward  "Brownie"  Talerico,  of 
Utica,  N.Y.  On  April  24,  Branch  375  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  will  honor  Brownie  Talerico 
in  recognition  of  his  20th  year  as 
branch  president. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  for  10 
years  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  executive  board.  He  is  area  local 
business  agent.  He  has  served  on  sever- 
al national  committees  including  the 
prestigious  National  Ratification  Com- 
mittee. He  is  the  founder  and  editor  of 
the  award-winning  Utica  Letter  Carri- 
ers Journal. 

He  is  an  active  and  dedicated 
member  of  his  community.  He  is  a  re- 
cipient of  the  Boy's  Club  Golden  Boy 
Award.  He  is  a  sponsor  of  the  branch's 
hospital  program  for  terminally  ill 
children.  He  was  an  active  participant 
of  my  Business  Assistance  Committee, 
an  effort  to  coordinate  the  energies  of 
business,  labor,  and  government  in 
area  economic  development  endeavors. 
He  is  president  of  the  Utica  Colum- 
bian Association,  a  member  of  chapter 
182  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, the  Moose,  and  New  York  Sena- 
tors Club. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater  as  a  rifle- 
man. He  was  nicknamed  "Brownie" 
after  a  short  ring  career  in  the  days  of 
amateur  bootleg  boxing. 

An  active  union  member  since  his 
early  years,  he  was  a  member  of  Local 
440  of  the  Iron  Workers  Union  and 
the  Carpenters  Union  Local  125.  He  is 
a  branch  delegate  to  the  Central  New 
York  AFL-CIO. 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  presi- 
dency, I  congratulate  Brownie  for  his 
selfless  dedication  to  his  fellow  work- 
ers, neighbors,  and  countrymen.* 


DEEP  OCEAN  DISPOSAL  OP  DE- 
COMMISSIONED NUCLEAR  SUB- 
MARINES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  HORTR  CAItOLIRA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  on  Saturday,  March 
27,  entitled  ""Ocean  Burial  for  Old  Nu- 
clear Subs."  The  article  pertains  to 
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the  Navy's  plans  to  develop  a  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  (EIS)  as 
announced  on  January  14  in  a  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  draft  EIS,  scheduled  for  release 
this  summer,  will  discuss  two  options 
for  permanent  disposal  of  nuclear  re- 
actor components  and  submarines. 
The  options  include  disposal  at  De- 
partment of  Energy  landsites  in  either 
Savannah,  Ga.,  or  Hanford,  Wash., 
and  deep  ocean  disposal.  The  Navy  has 
made  preliminary  evaluations  which 
indicate  that  the  U.S.  coastline  exhib- 
its ocean  areas  that  meet  international 
site  criteria.  The  Navy  has  investigat- 
ed two  initial  sites,  which  Include  one 
area  off  the  coast  of  California,  ap- 
proximately 160  nautical  miles  south- 
west of  Cape  Mendocino;  and  one  area 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  ap- 
proximately 200  nautical  miles  south- 
east of  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  maintains  jurisdiction 
over  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  which  reg- 
ulates or  prohibits  the  transportation 
of  waste  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
disposal  in  ocean  waters  seaward  of 
the  baseline.  In  order  for  the  Navy  to 
dispose  of  the  decommissioned,  de- 
fueled  submarines  in  the  ocean,  it  is 
required  to  submit  formal  application 
to  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  for  an  ocean  dumping 
permit.  The  Navy  has  not  decided  that 
the  ocean  option  is  the  best  alterna- 
tive and  more  than  likely  wiU  not  be 
prepared  to  make  a  decision  until  the 
latter  part  of  1983. 

The  committee  has  conducted  two 
oversight  hearings  to  determine  the 
existing  records  of,  and  possible  im- 
pacts from,  past  ocean  dumping  prac- 
tices that  included  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  dumped  between  the  years 
1946  and  1967.  The  results  of  those 
hearings,  and  others  conducted  by  the 
Congress,  have  shown  that  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  uncertainty  remains 
with  respect  to  the  exact  locations  and 
contents  of  approximately  90,000  con- 
tainers of  low-level  radioactive  wastes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  scientific  data 
available  indicate  that  no  environmen- 
tal or  public  health  hazard  exists.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  recent  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  (GAO)  report  states  that 
"'scientists  estimate  that  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  the  wastes  dimiped  have  al- 
ready decayed  to  Innocuous  levels." 

I  am  relieved  that  present  scientific 
findings  indicate  no  immediate  hazard 
but  I  regard  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  in  any  environment  as  a  move 
that  we  should  approach  cautiously 
and  with  the  best  management  tech- 
nologies. All  too  often  the  news  media 
contain  stories  of  toxic  waste  sites 
that  have  led  to  contamination  of  pre- 
cious groundwater  supplies  or  the  clos- 
ing of  coastal  waters  to  fishermen  be- 
cause of  pollutant  contamination. 
While  permanent  solutions  are  criti- 
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cally  needed  to  aid  the  huge  volumes 
of  nuclear  and  solid  wastes  that  are 
stockpiled  around  the  Nation,  the 
most  feasible  and  envlroimientally 
safe  mechanisms  should  be  employed 
to  protect  our  life-dependent  re- 
sources. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  announce  to 
my  colleagues  the  plans  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee to  focus  on  the  Navy's  deep  sea 
option  for  scuttling  the  submarines.  I 
plan  to  schedule  an  oversight  hearing 
later  this  spring,  possibly  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Cape  Hatteras.  to  determine  the 
possible  environmental  and  health  im- 
pacts that  might  be  expected  from 
such  disposal  techniques  and  to  invite 
scientists  and  engineers  to  comment 
publicly  on  the  deep  ocean  proposal. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  this  article,  I  include 
this  article,  ""Ocean  Burial  for  Old  Nu- 
clear Subs,"  in  its  entirety,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

OcBAM  Burial  Wkighkd  for  Old  Nuclear 
Sun 

(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

The  Navy  is  considering  sinking  its  old  ra- 
dioactive submarines  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  fresh  evidence  that  the  arms  race  is 
compounding  the  gigantic  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  nuclear  wastes. 

The  Navy  has  five  old  nuclear-powered 
submarines  waiting  for  burial,  either  In  the 
ocean  or  on  land.  More  subs  will  soon  be 
lined  up  behind  them. 

"'With  over  100  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines In  operation,  the  Navy  Is  faced  with 
eventual  decommissioning  of  these  ships  at 
a  future  rate  of  possibly  three  or  four  per 
year  over  the  next  30  years,  and  a  perma- 
nent means  of  disposal  must  be  developed 
that  Is  environmentally  acceptable, '  the 
Navy  said  In  a  statement  signaling  its  Inten- 
tion to  start  assessing  burial  sites. 

Today's  nuclear  attack  submarines  cost 
I8S0  million  each,  while  the  giant  Trident 
missile  sub  has  a  price  tag  of  about  $1.3  bll- 
Uon. 

One  option  for  disposing  of  worn-out  sub- 
marines Is  to  take  the  nuclear  fuel  out  and 
then  dump  the  ships  In  deep  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.  The  other  Is  to  cut  out 
the  radioactive  sections  housing  the  power 
plant  and  send  them  to  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's burial  grounds  In  Savannah,  Oa.,  and 
Hanford.  Wash. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  yesterday  that  his 
service  is  taking  the  first  step  toward  find- 
ing a  final  resting  place  for  nuclear  subma- 
rines: preparing  an  environmental  impact 
statement,  a  process  expected  to  take  about 
18  months. 

Although  the  Navy  defangs  Its  retired  nu- 
clear submarines  by  taking  out  the  nuclear 
fuel,  the  metal  in  the  power  plant  that  sur- 
rounded It  stays  radioactive  for  years,  with 
cobalt  60  the  main  source  of  radiation.  How- 
ever, the  Navy  stressed  In  Its  formal  notice- 
printed  Jan.  14  In  the  Federal  Register- 
that  it  would  take  great  pains  to  protect  the 
environment  and  did  not  believe  radioactiv- 
ity from  the  subs  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
high  risk. 

Stressing  that  It  has  not  decided  which 
way  to  go,  the  Navy  said  sinking  the  subma- 
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Fines  In  deep  water  would  be  cheaper  than 
land  disposal.  "M  the  sea  disposal  option 
were  to  be  selected,  the  submarine  reactor 
plant  would  be  defueled  and  all  the  nuclear 
fuel  would  be  removed  from  the  ship."  the 
Navy  said.  "Hull  Integrity  would  be  restored 
and  the  ship  prepared  for  towing  and  for 
flooding  In  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
land  on  the  ocean  bottom  intact  with  reac- 
tor plant  containment  maintained." 

The  Navy  conceded  that  the  radioactive 
metal  in  the  reactor  would  rust  out  eventu- 
ally, no  matter  whether  the  subs  were 
burled  in  the  ocean  or  on  land,  but  it  esti- 
mated that  the  release  of  radiation  would  be 
at  safe,  "negligible"  levels  by  then.  The 
study  under  way  is  designed  to  assess  the 
risks. 

If  the  Navy  opts  for  sea  disposal,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  would  have  to 
grant  a  permit  for  a  specific  part  of  the 
ocean— a  process  that  could  take  up  to  three 
years.  Including  time  for  possible  consulta- 
tions with  foreign  governments  as  required 
by  the  London  Dumping  Convention.  Land 
disposal  would  be  quicker,  with  the  adminis- 
trative work  taking  between  one  and  two 
years. 

The  Navy  has  been  investigating  as  poten- 
tial dumping  grounds  an  area  of  the  Atlan- 
tic 17,000  feet  deep.  200  miles  southeast  of 
Cape  Hatteras,  N.C..  and  a  spot  In  the  Pacif- 
ic about  14.000  feet  deep  around  150  miles 
southwest  of  Cape  Mendocino.  Calif 

Two  UjB.  nuclear  submarines  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic— the  Thresher,  lost 
in  1963,  and  the  Scorpion,  which  sank  in 
19M.  No  one  survived  either  sinking.  There 
Is  also  the  likelihood  that  some  Soviet  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  have  sunk.  The 
Soviet  Oolf-class  submarine  that  the 
Olomar  Explorer  tried  to  raise  off  Hawaii  in 
1974  was  diesel-powered  but  carried  nuclear 
missiles.  It  sank  In  19M. 

The  Navy  said  it  has  detected  radioactiv- 
ity from  cobalt  60  in  the  sea  bottom  near 
the  Thresher  and  the  Scorpion  but  not  in 
the  surrounding  water,  marine  life  or  debris. 

The  Navy  in  1969  dumped  part  of  the 
power  plant  of  the  submarine  Seawolf  in 
9.000  feet  of  water  130  miles  off  the  AtlanUc 
coast.  "No  significant  effect  on  the  marine 
environment  Is  expected."  the  Navy  said. 

Concern  about  the  health  risks  of  burying 
radioactive  material  at  sea  or  on  land  Is  sure 
to  mount  once  the  Navy  tries  to  win  public 
acceptance  of  a  specific  plan.  Now  awaiting 
decisions  on  their  final  resting  places  are 
the  attack  submarines  Nautilus,  expected  to 
stay  on  land  as  a  monument.  Triton  and 
Halibut  and  the  missile  subs  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt and  Abraham  Lincoln.* 


JESSE  BRENT.  WATERWAY 
STATESMAN 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
Hf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Nation  and  our  State  of 
Mississippi  lost  a  great  leader  amd 
many  of  us  lost  a  close  personal  friend 
in  Mr.  Jesse  Brent  of  Greenville. 

He  was  not  the  kind  of  leader  often 
extolled  in  these  Halls,  that  is,  a  na- 
tional political  figure  or  statesman  in 
the  conventional  sense,  but  he  was  a 
statesman,  a  leader  of  men  and  indus- 
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try,  a  man  with  the  standards,  ideals, 
and  ability  that  have  made  our  Nation 
great. 

Jesse  Brent  was  bom  in  1912,  in  a 
small  town  in  south  Mississippi,  Rock- 
port,  and  he  was  raised  in  Vicksburg 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  work  as  a 
riverboat  deckhand  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Eiiglneers  for  $2  a  day, 
the  beginning  of  a  long  career  on  the 
waterways  of  America. 

Later  he  and  his  father  ran  a  boat 
service  up  the  Yazoo  and  Sunflower 
rivers,  supplying  the  Mississippi-Delta 
farm  area  northeast  of  Vicksburg.  In 
the  early  1940's  he  moved  from  ViQjcs- 
burg  north  to  another  Mississippi 
River  port,  Greenville,  and,  along  with 
Oilda  McCool,  Bilbo  Williamson,  and 
Percy  LeMay.  started  the  first  towing 
company  in  Greenville. 

In  1956  Jesse  Brent  sold  his  share  of 
that  company  and  started  Brent 
Towing  Co.  with  one  towboat  and  two 
barges.  With  hard  work,  ambition,  and 
foresight  his  company  has  grown  to  its 
present  capacity  of  22  towboats  and  55 
barges,  employing  over  600  people, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  privately 
owned  companies  In  the  industry.  In 
addition  to  the  towing  company,  Jesse 
Brent  also  established  Brent  Marine 
Supply  In  1961  and  bought  Superior 
Boat  Works  in  1966. 

Jesse  Brent  must  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  "the  father  of  the  towboat 
industry"  in  Greenville  and  the  man 
most  responsible  personally  for  the 
economic  development  of  that  indus- 
try there  than  any  other  single  man. 
As  a  result  of  his  pioneering  leader- 
ship and  his  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  firms,  even  though 
they  might  be  competitors,  Greenville 
now  has  28  towboat- related  corpora- 
tions employing  over  2,500  p>eople  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $25 
million. 

FYom  this  leadership  base  in  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Waterways 
Operators,  a  member  o(  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Water  Resources 
Congress,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Waterways  Conference,  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association,  and 
other  waterway  organizations. 

Jesse  Brent  was  not  only  a  great  na- 
tional leader  In  the  towboat  and  barge 
industry,  but  he  was  very  active  in 
grassroots  politics.  In  civic,  humanitar- 
ian religions  and  philanthropic  activi- 
ties. He  served  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Millsaps  College  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  I  once  taught;  he  was 
president  of  the  Greenville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Greenville  Com- 
munity Fund,  and  a  board  member  of 
the  E>elU  Council  and  a  leader  in  his 
Methodist  Church. 

Jesse  Brent  was  nonpartisan  in  his 
political  activities  and  was  as  willing  to 
support  an  unknown  candidate  for 
public  office,  such  as  I  was  10  years 
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ago  when  I  first  ran  for  Congress,  as 
he  was  established  public  figures. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  the  water- 
way industry  of  the  Nation,  the  city  of 
Greenville,  and  a  great  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation  have  all  bene- 
fited from  his  leadership,  his  advice, 
his  financial  support,  aiid  his  personal 
friendship. 

His  distinguished  family  will  carry 
on  in  the  great  tradition  that  Jesse 
Brent  has  established.  His  wife,  Ruth. 
is  a  community  leader  in  her  own 
right,  and  his  sons,  Howard  and  Lea, 
will  continue  to  administer  the  compa- 
ny in  their  father's  great  waterway 
tradition;  they  and  his  other  children, 
Betty  Jo  Hines  and  Barbara  Wasson, 
and  all  of  Jesse  and  Ruth  Brent's  17 
grandchildren  and  9  great-grandchil- 
dren In  a  growing  family  of  leadership 
and  distinction  will  carry  forward  the 
virtues,  ideals,  and  standards  exempli- 
fied in  the  name  and  memory  of  a 
great  Mississippian  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Jesse  E.  Brent.* 


NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION 
ACT  OP  1978 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  AKIZONA 
IN  THI  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  sup- 
port of  a  bill  Mr.  Bingham  and  I  and 
more  than  35  of  our  colleagues  are  in- 
troducing today  to  strengthen  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  (NNPA)  of 
1978.  Mr.  Bingham  has  for  many  years 
been  a  motivating  force  behind  con- 
gressional activity  to  stem  the  prolif- 
eration tide.  We  owe  him  much  for  his 
efforts. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  some  37 
years  after  the  first  nuclear  explosion 
we  continue  to  be  uncertain  about  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  weapons  spread 
and  how  much  of  a  price  we  should  be 
wining  to  pay  to  prevent  it.  We  now 
have  a  President  who  said  during  his 
campaign  that  proliferation  was  none 
of  our  business.  Fortunately  his  views 
moderated  once  he  was  forced  to  con- 
front the  harsh  realities  of  office. 

For  those  who  believe  proliferation 
to  be  a  matter  not  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. I  think  It  worth  noting  the 
dangers.  First  is  that  the  likelihood  of 
regional  nuclear  conflicts  increases 
greatly  with  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  powers.  As  the  number  of  nu- 
clear nations  increases,  so  does  the 
likelihood  that  a  regional  conflict  will 
trigger  a  nuclear  war  among  the  super- 
powers. The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
other  countries,  even  if  such  use  were 
limited  to  one  area  of  the  world,  would 
tend  to  legitimize  use  of  these  weap- 
ons, thereby  setting  the  stage  for  a 
holocaust  whose  dimensions  defy  com- 
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prehension.  Along  with  the  increased 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  goes  the 
prospect  of  these  weapons  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Irrational  governments  or 
terrorists. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  been 
unable  to  adopt  a  clear  policy  based  on 
acceptance  of  significant  restrictions 
upon  our  own  activities  In  order  to 
prevent  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
related  technology  by  other  countries. 
While  proliferation  has  always  been 
considered  bad  In  principle  the  ques- 
tion has  been  how  much  we  would  be 
willing  to  pay  to  prevent  It.  The 
answer  too  often  has  been  that  we 
were  not  willing  to  pay  very  much.  We 
came  forth  Instead  with  rationaliza- 
tions for  giving  our  commercial  Inter- 
ests priority  over  our  proliferation 
concerns.  We  told  ourselves  either 
that  proliferation  did  not  make  that 
much  difference,  or  that  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do  to  prevent  It,  or 
that  the  best  course  was  to  expend  our 
Involvement  in  International  com- 
merce because  this  would  enhance  our 
Influence  on  the  safeguards  system  In- 
tended to  deter  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials   from   peaceful   to   military 

US6S> 

Too  often  we  closed  our  eyes  to  what 
was  going  on.  Now  five  nations  make 
no  secret  of  their  nuclear  arsenals.  In 
addition  to  these  five  nations,  Israel 
more  likely  than  not  has  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability. India  has  tested  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive. South  Africa  and  Pakistan  are 
way  down  the  road.  Argentina  is  get- 
ting Itself  In  a  position  where  it  can 
produce  nuclear  explosive  materials. 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  could  ac- 
quire nuclear  explosives  If  they  were 
to  feel  threatened. 

It  is  with  these  Ideas  In  mind  that  I 
am  cosponsorlng  Mr.  Bingham's  legis- 
lation that  seeks  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing law. 

Our  proposed  bill  deals  with  nuclear 
commerce  that  could  contribute  to  an 
ominous  spread  of  the  ability  to 
produce  high-enriched  uranium  and 
Plutonium  which  could  be  fabricated 
Into  nuclear  weapons.  Our  proposed 
legislation  would  help  to  assure  we  do 
not  bargain  away  existing  constraints 
on  nuclear  exports  In  order  to  Improve 
commercial  prospects  of  our  ailing  nu- 
clear Industry.  We  must  continue  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard for  export  licenses  against  which 
performance  of  other  nuclear  supplier 
nations  can  be  Judged.  We  must  en- 
courage other  nuclear  suppliers  to 
follow  our  example. 

Clearly  our  proposed  legislation  Is 
but  one  piece  In  the  continuing  evolu- 
tion of  a  program  to  prevent  further 
nuclear  weapons  spread.  Our  policies 
and  decisions  must  be  designed  to  min- 
imize the  premature  commercializa- 
tion of  Plutonium  as  a  reactor  fuel.  We 
should  discourage  use  of  reactors  that 
use  Plutonium  by  convincing  other 
governments  that  there  Is  sufficient 
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uranium  and  enrichment  capacity  to 
provide  fuel  for  at  least  several  dec- 
ades. 

Finally  we  should  recognize  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safe- 
guards systems  when  we  approve  nu- 
clear exports.  We  should  be  aware 
that  the  NRC  has  stated  its  concern 
"that  the  IAEA  safeguards  system 
would  not  detect  a  diversion— of  nucle- 
ar explosive  materials— In  at  least 
some  types  of  facilities."  The  Conunis- 
sion  also  said  that  it  was  "not  confi- 
dent that  the  IAEA  member  states 
would  be  notified  of  a  diversion  In  a 
timely  fashion."  In  carrying  out  over- 
sight of  the  NRC.  I  Intend  to  make 
sure  that  the  Commission  subjects  aU 
license  applications  for  nuclear  ex- 
ports to  strict  reviews  that  take  full 
account  of  the  limited  capability  of 
the  IAEA  safeguards. 

In  stim.  our  purpose  is  to  place  Im- 
pediments In  the  way  of  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  other  countries.  If 
we  are  successful,  we  will  have  paid  a 
small  price  for  having  diminished  the 
likelihood  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe.* 


A  RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT  BILL 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

OP  T7TAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
remedy  a  situation  of  great  injustice. 
For  30  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  behave  responsibly,  and 
It  Is  now  time  for  Congress  to  take 
matters  Into  Its  own  hands.  This  Gov- 
ernment's record  of  disgrace  must  be 
cleared. 

Between  January  1,  1951.  and  July 
31.  1962.  the  U.S.  Government  ex- 
ploded a  series  of  nuclear  bombs. 
These  tests  were  open  atmospheric 
tests  producing  radioactive  fallout 
clouds.  Following  a  number  of  individ- 
ual shots,  fallout  clouds  were  tracked 
through  southeastern  Nevada,  south- 
em  Utah,  and  Arizona. 

These  were  not  unpopulated  areas. 
Rather,  there  were  at  least  170.000 
men.  women,  and  children  who  lived 
within  the  shadow  of  the  testing. 
They  breathed  the  air  that  carried  the 
radioactive  fallout,  drank  the  milk  and 
ate  the  beef  contaminated  by  the  ra- 
dioisotopes deposited  on  the  ground 
and  Ingested  by  the  cows.  Throughout 
it  all.  the  Government  told  these 
people  that  the  rpdioactive  fallout 
posed  no  hsum. 

Since  that  time,  the  health  effects 
resulting  from  the  atmospheric  testing 
have  become  apparent.  The  Incidence 
of  cancer  in  these  areas  is  extraordi- 
narily high.  The  rate  for  leukemia 
alone  tripled  between  1950  and  1967. 
Families  involved  have  been  decimated 
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by  the  radioawitivlty  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  One  southern  Utah  man 
I  know  lost  his  wife  and  nine  other 
close  relatives  due  to  cancer,  a  highly 
improbable  occurrence  statistically. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  plight  of  these  pa- 
triotic American  citizens  who  unwit- 
tingly became  victims  of  our  nuclear 
testing  program. 

My  bill  proposes  a  remedy.  It  is  a 
simple  attempt  to  deal  In  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable, yet  scientific  way.  with  the 
painful  results  of  actions  undertaken 
during  an  unusual  period  In  American 
history. 

The  bill  amends  Federal  tort  claims 
procedures,  acknowledging  the  Feder- 
al Government's  compassionate  and 
inherent  responsibility  to  these  citi- 
zens. It  presents  a  reasonable  solution 
to  the  difficult  to  accept,  yet  unavoid- 
able problem  of  direct  causation  on 
the  part  of  our  Government. 

We  know  certain  cancers  are  pro- 
duced by  radiation  exposure.  Clinical- 
ly, we  cannot  distinguish  whether  or 
not  one  particular  case  was  caused  by 
radiation  exposure  and  another  was 
not.  But.  the  overwhelming  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Incidences  of  these 
cancer  types  are  Increasing  In  the 
areas  where  our  Government  per- 
formed nuclear  testing.  And  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw,  the  only  in- 
herent and  decent  action  we  can  take, 
is  to  acce  it  that  evidence  and  provide 
a  remedy. 

This  Is  not  to  say  we  are  providing 
blanket  compensation  to  all  cancer  vic- 
tims. Radloepldemlologlcal  studies  can 
tell  us  what  the  probabilities  are  that 
any  given  cancer  In  a  population  was 
caused  by  radiation  exposure.  My  bill 
would  enable  the  court  to  use  this  evi- 
dence In  determining  those  victims 
who  have  the  highest  likelihood  of 
their  cancer  having  been  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  the  Nevada  testing  fallout. 
The  evidence  wouJd  be  compiled  In 
table  form  considering  all  the  relevant 
factors  of  age,  sex,  cancer  type,  years 
from  exposure  to  onset  of  cancer,  and 
dose. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  make  old 
and  current  information  regarding 
dose  levels  from  the  fallout  available 
to  plaintiffs.  It  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  publish  charts  giving  en- 
vironmental exposure  levels  for  the 
different  geographic  areas  Involved. 

My  bill  proposes  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  that  should  have 
been  taken  care  of  years  ago.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  only  attempts  to  do  what  is 
fair,  right,  and  just. 

Sectional  Analysis  op  Mahkiott  Bill 
prkpace  to  analysis 

The  bill  does  amend  federal  tort  claims 
procedures  to  require  the  court  in  fallout 
cases  to  consider  radioepidemiologlcal  evi- 
dence in  reaching  its  conclusion  and  in 
making  an  award. 
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The  burden  of  proof  still  re«t«  with  the 
pl&lntlff  to  demonatr«t«  a  remsoiwble  likeli- 
hood of  having  received  a  partlcxUar  doae  of 
radiation  from  the  fallout. 

sccnoN  a**a— OTAjraiNO 

In  order  to  have  standing,  two  criteria 
must  be  met: 

1.  Plaintiff  must  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  or  one  of  its  territories 
during  open  air  atomic  tests  conducted  be- 
tween January  1,  1951  and  July  31.  19«2: 

2.  Plaintiff  must  have  a  radiation-related 
cancer  that  was  diagnosed  after  January  1. 
1M2:  or 

3.  Plaintiff  must  be  the  esUte  of  a  de- 
ceased person  who  met  conditions  1  and  2. 

SCCTTOH  aS93— SBCmXTAXT  ACTIOII 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
must  determine  and  publish  a  list  of  radi- 
ation-related cancers  (within  90  days). 

Secret*ry  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
must  develop  and  publish  radlo- 
epldemlologlcal  Ubles  that  estimate  the 
probabilities  that  various  radiation- related 
cancers  could  have  been  caused  by  radiation 
exposure  (within  one  year  of  enactment): 

Calculations  must  be  for  exposures  rang- 
ing from  1  mllllrad  to  1.000  rads. 

Must  consider  relevant  factors  such  as 
sex.  age.  type  of  cancer,  etc. 

Probability  of  causation  Is  expressed  in  a 
percentage  figure. 

Secretary  of  HHS  must  publish  formulas 
and  data  from  which  tables  were  derived. 

Secretary  should  use  the  best  available 
data  and  update  every  four  years. 

Secretary  of  Energy  must  develop  and 
publish  charts  which  give  environmental  ex- 
posure levels  for  different  geographic  areas: 

Envlrorunental  exposure  level  is  the  level 
of  radioactivity  In  the  air. 

Measurement  will  be  expressed  In  Roent- 
gens. 

All  tables  and  charts  are  to  be  promulgat- 
ed under  procedures  which  aUow  for  consid- 
eration and  comment  by  all  Interested  Indi- 
viduals. 

SBcnoii  a«»4— DiscovntT  op  iifroRjiATioii 

The  Intent  of  this  section  Is  to  make  avail- 
able under  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
all  Information  and  daU  relative  to  dose 
measurement  and  assessment. 

Secretary  of  Energy  must  publish  a  de- 
scriptive bibliography  of  materials  held  by 
the  Federal  government. 

Court  Is  provided  with  access  to  clasctfled 
materials  for  use  in  a  case  but  without  re- 
lease to  the  public. 

sBcnoH  a«9s— coicraitSATioH 

Compensation  may  be  awarded  by  the 
court  to  anyone  who  has  been  found  to  have 
a  Probability  of  Causation  of  10%  or  higher. 

Compensation  Is  to  be  pro-rated  with 
higher  probabilities  receiving  larger  awards. 


10  to  n    30  to  49 
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For  example:  10%  Probability  of  Causa- 
Uon  (PC).  »30.000  award:  15%  Pc.  $45,000 
award:  30%  PC.  $120,000  award;  40%  PC. 
$100,000  award:  50%  PC,  $250,000:  70% 
$350,000:  and  100%  PC.  $500,000. 

The  acceptance  of  such  an  award  released 
any  further  claim  against  the  government 
except  If  within  ten  years  after  acceptance 
an  updating  of  the  tables  or  formulas  raises 
an  Individual's  probability  of  causation. 
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SBCTION  a«*«— BTAin»AJU>  OP  PBOOP 

Individual  must  demonstrate  to  the  court 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  a  particular 
doae  was  received. 

That  doae  will  be  the  maximum  credible 
doae  which  is  a  dose  which  Is  05%  probable 
to  be  at  least  as  high  as  the  dose  he  re- 
ceived. 

If  the  individual  falls  to  demonstrate  this 
through  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
the  court  can  determine  the  maximum  cred- 
ible dose.  The  court  shall  consider  both  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  exposure  from  Ingested 
radionuclides  In  Its  determination  of  doae. 

Presumption  of  validity  Is  not  given  to 
Federal  records. 


sicnoii  as97— KZCLoanrs  itnfXDT 
The    procedure    outlined    Is    the .  only 
remedy  available  to  persons  claiming  Injury 
from  radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Any  award  will  not  preclude  the  poflsibili- 
ty  of  obtaining  any  other  federally  funded 
beneflU. 

sacnoH  as98— STATun  op  UMrrATioiis 

A  plaintiff  must  file  action  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment,  or  within 
two  yean  of  a  cancer  diagnosis,  whichever  Is 
later. 

sacnoii  as9« 

Awards  are  non-t&xable. 

SBcnoN  aToo— LiMrrs  on  Airoairrrs  ms 

Attorneys  fees  are  limited  to  10%  of  the 
first  $100,000.  and  5%  of  any  excess. 

Prescribes  penalties— maximum  of  $5,000. 
or  1  year,  or  both. 

SICTIOR  3T01 

Awards  will  not  require  a  person  to  reim- 
burse Insurance  compianies.* 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  EX 
TENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BEN- 
EFITS PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  IfKW  TOIK 
IK  THZ  HOUSX  or  RXPRXSENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  moat  sorrowful,  yet  accurate,  re- 
flections of  the  failure  of  the  Rea^nui 
economic  program  l5  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  unemployed  Americans. 
Nationwide,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
8.8  percent.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary was  9.6  million,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  my  own 
western  New  York  region  the  Jobless 
rate  for  the  Erie/Niagara  Counties 
area  Is  a  horrendous  14.3  percent— the 
worst  rate  since  the  depression.  In  Or- 
leans County,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  also  unconscionably  high:  14.1 
percent;  fortunately  Monroe  County 
was  not  nearly  as  bad.  but  Its  rate  has 
also  risen  from  5.6  percent  In  January 
1981  to  7.3  percent  today. 

Indeed,  the  total  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  actually  higher,  because  these 
figiires  listed  above  do  not  reflect  the 
people  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
so  long  that  they  are  not  even  counted 
among  the  Nation's  Jobless. 
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What  is  truly  unfortunate  is  that 
not  only  is  the  economy  causing  hard- 
ship by  increasing  the  number  of 
Americans  out  of  work,  but  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  Itself— the 
system  which  is  supposed  to  provide 
aid  and  sustenance  to  the  families  of 
unemployed  workers— Is  also  replete 
with  inconsistencies  and  nonsensical 
provisions.  Clearly  it  is  an  inequitable 
and  ill-designed  system  which  denies 
extended  benefits  for  the  workers  in 
my  congressional  district  which  suf- 
fers chronic  high  unemployment,  due 
to  our  reliance  on  the  troubled  auto 
and  steel  industries,  while  such  bene- 
fits are  paid  in  other  States  which  are 
actually  economically  healthier.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  unem- 
ployed workers  of  New  York  State  are 
every  bit  as  unemployed  as  their 
fellow  citizens  in  Mississippi  or  Cali- 
fornia. Yet.  in  those  States  extended 
benefits  are  now  being  paid,  while  in 
New  York  State  they  have  been  cut 
off  for  well  over  a  year. 

Accordingly,  today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  to  revamp  the  system  by 
which  eligibility  for  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  is  calculated. 

First.  I  must  take  a  few  moments  to 
describe  the  current  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  system  and  how  it 
operates  to  prevent  citizens  In  some 
States  from  obtaining  much-needed 
aid. 

The  extended  benefits  program  pro- 
vides up  to  13  eulditional  weeks  of  ben- 
efits to  those  Individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment 
benefits.  Funding  for  the  extended 
benefits  program  is  shared  equally  by 
the  Federal  and  State  governments 
and  is  "trlggered-on"  when  the  Insured 
unemployment  rate  (lUR)  in  a  State  Is 
4  percent  and.  In  addition,  is  120  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  during  the 
same  period  in  the  previous  2  years. 
Alternatively,  a  State  may  "trigger- 
on"  when  its  lUR  reaches  a  flat  5  per- 
cent. It  is  worth  noting  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Reconciliation  Act,  start- 
ing October  1,  1982.  it  will  be  even 
more  difficult  for  a  State  to  "trigger- 
on"  because  the  State  will  have  to 
reach  a  5  percent  lUR— and  be  120 
percent  higher  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  for  the  previous  2 
years— or  reach  a  flat  6  percent  lUR. 

What  is  crucial  to  understanding 
this  system  of  determining  benefits  is 
that  the  lUR  differs  radically  from 
the  actual  level  of  unemployment. 
This  is  because  the  lUR  calculation 
only  considers  those  persons  who  are 
covered  by  the  unemplojmient  Insur- 
ance program.  People  who  are  out  of 
work  for  so  long  that  they  no  longer 
qualify  for  unemployment  benefits 
and  those  individuals  who  have  not 
worked  long  enough  to  qualify  for  cov- 
erage, are  not  included  when  the  lUR 
is  determined.  Obviously,  though,  such 
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people  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  un- 
employed work  force. 

Because  of  the  anomalous  way  in 
which  extended  benefits  are  calculat- 
ed, a  State  with  many  people  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  a  lengthy 
period  of  time,  and  obviously  has  very 
high  real  unemployment,  may  have  a 
very  low  lUR  because  many  of  the  un- 
employed citizens  no  longer  are  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation. 

As  Illogical  as  the  lUR  measure  is 
during  normal  times,  it  is  particularly 
Inappropriate  and  harsh  dtiring  a  re- 
cession. The  lUR  is  artificially  low 
during  a  recession  because  by  Its  very 
mathematical  formulation  It  compares 
the  number  of  people  collecting  bene- 
fits now— when  unemployment  Is 
high— with  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed In  the  work  force  a  year  ago— 
before  the  recesssion  began.  The  re- 
sulting lUR  measure  makes  the  unem- 
ployment rate  appear  less  than  it  is  in 

reality.  ^    ^ 

The  folly  of  the  FUR  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  It  is  not  used  for 
determining  benefits  for  any  other 
Government  program.  The  IXJR  Is  not 
used  for  determining  funding  for 
CETA  prime  sponsors,  nor  for  econom- 
ic development  assistance  nor  for 
funding  under  the  Defense  Manpower 
Act  or  any  other  Government  program 
which  targets  money  to  an  area  based 
upon  that  area's  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  lUR  measure  Is  used  for  Just 
one  reason:  It  Is  simple  to  calculate  be- 
cause It  only  counts  those  people  who 
are  actually  collecting  benefits  at  a 
given  time.  But.  It  is  clearly  inequita- 
ble when  we  realize  that  those  people 
collecting  benefits  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  true  unemployment  pic- 
ture in  a  SUte.  State  eligibility  rules 
for  determining  who  collects  unem- 
ployment Insurance  differ  widely 
among  SUtes  and.  as  pointed  out  earli- 
er, the  lUR  system  tends  to  Ignore 
those  areas  which  have  high  chronic 
underlying  levels  of  unemployments 
those  areas  most  in  need  of  extra  as- 

SlstAJlCC. 

To  keep  In  mind  how  Inaccurate  the 
lUR  is  as  a  measure  of  unemplojmient 
consider  this:  In  New  York  State  the 
total  unemployment  rate— as  meas- 
ured by  the  current  population 
survey— Is  9  percent.  However,  the 
lUR  In  New  York  State  Is  only  4.15 
percentr-plus  It  Is  97  percent  higher 
than  it  was  in  the  same  period  during 
the  previous  2  years.  This  is  far  short 
of  the  needed  120  percent  higher 
figure  which  Is  needed  to  "trigger-on" 
the  State  to  extended  benefits. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
makes  some  fundamental  changes  In 
the  system  by  which  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  determined. 
The  bill  eliminates  the  lUR  calcula- 
tion and  permits  a  State  to  "trigger- 
on"  to  extended  benefits  when  the  sea- 
sonably adjusted  unemployment  rate 
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for  a  SUte  reaches  7  percent.  The  sea- 
sonably adjusted  rate  is  calculated 
each  month  so  it  should  not  prove  to 
be  a  problem  to  use  this  readily  avail- 
able statewide  data  for  calculating  eli- 
gibility for  extended  benefits. 

The  changes  encompassed  In  my  bill 
would  have  several  beneficial  features: 
First;  ellgibUlty  for  extended  bene- 
fits would  be  measured  by  a  formula 
which  more  realistically  portrays  the 
unemployment  picture  In  a  State, 
than  does  the  lUR  calculation.  The 
current  population  survey,  unlike  the 
rOR,  does  count  those  people  who 
have  exhausted  regulsir  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  are  still  looking  for 
work— the  very  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  aided  by  the  extended  ben- 
efits programs. 

Second,  eligibility  for  extended  bene- 
fits would  be  tied  to  a  formulation 
with  which  people  can  Identify.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  galling  to  an  unem- 
ployed worker  than  to  hear  that  he 
cannot  qualify  for  extended  benefits 
because  the  Insured  unemployment 
rate  must  reach  4  percent  when  he  or 
she  knows  for  a  fact  that  the  true 
level  of  unemployment  Is  8,  10.  12  per- 
cent, or  higher. 

Third,  my  bill  may  very  likely  save 
money  to  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Under  current  estimates  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  some- 
where between  35  and  46  States  may 
"trigger-on"  to  the  extended  benefits 
program  if  It  continues  to  operate 
under  ciurent  law.  Clearly,  if  benefits 
are  paid  in  46  States  the  extended  ben- 
efits program  will  be  very  costly.  The 
hallmark  of  my  bill,  however,  is  that  It 
is  neither  too  costly  because  it  is  too 
generous,  nor  inexpensive  because  it 
falls  to  provide  aid  where  needed. 
Rather.  It  Is  fair  because  it  targets  the 
money  for  extended  l>eneflts  where  it 
Is  needed.  Any  program  which  pro- 
vides aid  must  be  based  upon  a  system 
which  distributes  that  money  fairly 
and,  which  Is  perceived  as  being  fair. 
Surely,  the  current  lUR  system  does 
not  meet  those  standards. 

I  have  chosen  a  7-percent  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  for  my  bill  because  the 
national  seasonably  adjusted  unem- 
ployment rate  In  July  1981,  at  the 
time  the  recession  "officially"  began 
was  7.2  percent.  Therefore,  the  figure 
I  am  recommending  represents  a 
number  which  reflects  the  underlying 
unemployment  rate  which  this  coxin- 
try  experienced  prior  to  the  most 
recent  wave  of  economic  adversity 
which  has  required  our  taking  action 
to  Improve  the  system  for  figuring  ex- 
tended benefits. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  we  need  to 
embark  upon  an  economic  program 
which  restores  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy and  returns  workers  to  their  Jobs. 
In  the  meantime  there  are  mllllbns  of 
Americans  who  are  experiencing  the 
pain  and  hardship  of  miemployment 
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and  we  need  to  address  their  immedi- 
ate fate. 

This  bill  restores  fairness  and  logic 
to  the  extended  benefits  program  and 
will  provide  an  extra  measure  of  suste- 
nance to  those  who  sorely  need  addi- 
tional benefits.* 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OP 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  record  excerpts  from  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Basil  N.  Petrou  on  the 
subject  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Petrou  has  double  degrees  In 
both  law  and  business  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  1974.  he  was 
U.S.  TreasuiT  representative  on  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  Mr.  Petrou  has  extensive 
experience  with  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

I  call  attention  to  this  article  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  the  Congress 
who  have  been  told  that  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  will  usher  in  harmony 
and  order  on  the  world's  oceans.  The 
reality  of  the  situation  Is  that  the  re- 
verse Is  more  probable. 

Trkatt  Summary 

The  key  provisions  of  the  proposed,  180- 
page  treaty  are: 

(1)  The  territorial  sea  of  a  coastal  sUte  Is 
12  miles  wide  with  a  24-mile  contiguous 
zone,  wherein  It  can  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent violations  of  Its  territorial  sea  rights. 

(2)  The  coastal  state  has  "sovereign 
rights"  over  resources  within  an  exclusive 
economic  zone  (the  continental  shelf)  ex- 
tending up  to  200  miles  off  a  nation's  coast. 

(3)  If  the  continental  shelf  extends 
beyond  200  miles,  the  coastal  state  still  re- 
tains sovereign  control  but  will  be  "taxed" 
for  resources  exploited  beyond  the  200-mlle 
limit.  Developing  nations  Importing  miner- 
als would  be  exempt  from  this  tax. 

(4)  Vessel  transit,  laying  of  pipelines  and 
overflight  conditions  are  all  set  forth  In 
detail  for  that  area  beyond  coastal  state  Ju- 
risdiction. 

(5)  An  International  Seabed  Authority 
will  be  set  up  to  regulate  and  participate  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  deep  seabed.  All 
deep  seabed  technology  will  be  required  to 
be  transferred  both  to  the  Authority  and  to 
developing  states. 

(6)  The  Authority  will  be  allowed  to  fi- 
nance its  operating  costs  by  raising  capital 
from  member  nations.  No  member  will  have 
veto  power.  According  to  U.N.  principles, 
this  would  mean  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
be  required  to  finance  25  percent  of  the  op- 
erating costs  while  not  being  guaranteed 
representation  on  the  Authority. 

(7)  Private  companies  will  be  subject  to  an 
up-front  fee.  yearly  rent  untU  production 
commences  and.  thereafter,  production 
charges.  Private  companies  In  turn  wiU  re- 
ceive only  a  share  of  their  profits,  all  of 
which  go  to  the  Authority.  AddiUonaUy. 
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conditions  governing  mining  rights  can  be 
altered  every  five  years  and  changed  alto- 
gether after  15  years. 

(8)  Three  courts  or  arbitral  tribunals  will 
be  set  up  to  handle  disputes  arising  from 
the  treaty. 

U.S.  position:  past  and  pxxsent 

At  the  first  United  Nations  conference  in 
1958.  the  90  participating  nations  (including 
the  United  States)  agreed  to  give  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  continental  shelf  to  the  coastal 
state.  Additionally,  general  principles  of  law 
were  specifically  codified  regarding  free- 
doms of  navigation,  fishing,  laying  of  sub- 
marine cables  and  pipelines,  and  overflight. 
At  the  second  U.N.  conference  In  1960,  the 
United  States  proposed  a  6-mlle  territorial 
sea  while  most  other  nations  favored  a  12- 
mlle  limit.  The  I960  conference  failed  total- 
ly. 

In  1969.  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  which  declared  that, 
until  the  establishment  of  an  international 
regime  following  a  comprehensive  LOS 
treaty,  exploitation  of  resources  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  Jurisdiction  were  prohibit- 
ed, and  that  no  claim  to  any  part  of  that 
area  or  Its  resources  would  be  recognized. 
The  United  States  and  most  other  devel- 
oped nations  voted  against  this  "moratori- 
um" resolution.  Nevertheless,  the  resolution 
passed  by  a  vote  of  68  to  12. 

In  1970.  the  United  States  called  for  an 
international  conference  on  vessel  transit 
issues  and  the  deep  seabed  and  agreed  to  a 
U.N.  resolution  prohibiting  claims  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  internation- 
al regime  to  be  established.  By  doing  so,  it 
left  the  door  open  for  the  developing  na- 
tions to  press  successfully  for  a  comprehen- 
sive Law  of  the  Sea  conference  covering  all 
ocean  issues. 

Since  1976,  there  have  been  ten  sessions  of 
the  Third  Law  of  the  Sea  conference.  In  ex- 
change for  high  seas  freedom  for  vessel 
transit  in  a  coastal  state's  exclusive  econom- 
ic zone  and  related  protection  against  poten- 
tial restrictions  on  vessel  transit  through 
international  straits,  the  United  States  es- 
sentially has  conceded  the  following  points 
relating  to  a  deep  seabed  authority: 

(1)  the  right  of  the  Authority  to  mine: 

(2)  a  system  for  "banking"  deep  seabed 
sites: 

(3)  transfer  of  mining  technology  to  the 
Authority: 

(4)  financing  of  the  Authority  by  member 
states: 

(5)  a  formula  limiting  deep  seabed  mineral 
production  to  projected  growth  in  the  nickel 
market:  and 

(6)  periodic  review  by  member  nations  of 
the  rights  granted  to  seabed  miners. 

By  December  1980.  government  officials 
had  completed  their  review  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  and  all 
participating  agencies  supported  continu- 
ation of  the  negotiations.  These  negotia- 
tions reconvened  last  August  in  Geneva 
where  the  U.S.  delegation  presented  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  treaty  changes: 

(1)  renegotiation  of  the  present  require- 
ment to  pay  the  Seabed  Authority  a  1-7% 
per  year  share  of  the  volume  or  revenues  re- 
alized from  production  on  the  continental 
shelf  but  beyond  200  miles: 

(2)  a  permanent  U.S.  seat  on  the  Seabed 
Council: 

(3)  deletion  of  any  reference  to  production 
limits  from  the  text: 

(4)  no  mandatory  transfer  of  company 
technology  to  developing  nations  although 
technology  transfer  to  the  Authority  was 
acceptable:  and 
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(5)  a  protection  of  Investment  clause  to 
give  private  companies  already  operating  in 
the  deep  seabed  mine  site  priority  before 
the  treaty  is  ratified. 

IirVISTMZin  IMFUCATIOIIS 

Companies  and  nations  desiring  to  exploit 
the  ocean  will  now  have  to  contend  with 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  and  the  result- 
ing potential  treaty.  Already  seven  consorti- 
ums have  filed  for  licenses  to  begin  explor- 
ing, hopefully  by  1988.  Pour  of  the  consorti- 
ums are  led  by  U.S.  companies:  Lockheed 
Systems  Co.,  Inc.,  Kennecott  Corp.  (Sohio). 
Essex  Minerals  Co.  (U.S.  Steel  Corp.),  and 
Inco,  Inc. 

These  companies  and  others  will  have  to 
deal  with  at  least  five  areas  of  concern: 

( 1 )  INCREASED  KSCXTLATlOfr. 

Without  an  LOS  treaty,  ocean  usage  has 
been  regulated  by  the  acts  of  nations  as 
they  accede  to.  or  oppose,  an  amalgam  of 
national  laws,  assertions  of  territorial  Juris- 
diction, international  treaties,  and  decisions 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  As  a 
result,  businesses  that  presently  use  ocean 
resources,  travel  the  ocean  surface,  or  drill 
the  ocean  floor  are  for  the  most  part  free  to 
conduct  their  operations  as  they  see  fit  until 
or  unless  challenged  by  a  coastal  state.  The 
deep  seabed  area  is  now  without  widely  ac- 
cepted national  or  international  Jurisdic- 
tional claims.  In  June  1980,  Congress  passed 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources 
Act  which  allows  the  United  States  to  li- 
cense seabed  exploration  after  July  1,  1981, 
while  delaying  actual  mining  until  January 
1,  1988.  Under  this  legislation  (especially  as 
it  may  be  linked  with  similar  legislation  now 
on  the  books  of  other  developed  nations), 
private  companies  are  free  to  operate  under 
hospitable  legal  and  economic  terms. 

But  if  LOS  is  accepted,  exploitation  of 
ocean  resources  would  be  more  heavily  regu- 
lated. That  which  is  within  200  miles  or  on 
the  "continental  shelf"  would  be  subject  to 
extensive  coastal  state  Jurisdiction,  while 
that  which  is  beyond  200  miles  would  be 
subject  to  control  by  the  new  International 
Seabed  Authority. 

Not  only  will  economic  activity  be  subject 
to  regulation,  but  there  lUso  can  be  a  fine 
distinction  between  deep  seabed  economic 
activity  and  military  uses  tied  to  mining 
technology.  It  may  be  recalled  that  In  1974, 
Hughes  Tool  was  thought  to  be  mining  for 
manganese  nodules  until  several  newspapers 
reported  It  was  really  attempting  to  recover 
a  Russian  submarine  from  the  deep  ocean 
floor. 

With  internationally  agreed-upon  expand- 
ed coastal  state  Jurisdiction,  some  coastal 
states  may  feel  comfortable  in  asserting  this 
new  Jurisdiction  for  political  advantages, 
such  as  an  assertion  that  "hostile"  military 
vessels  had  violated  their  expanded  offshore 
Jurisdiction.  It  also  seems  probable  that  for- 
eign naval  powers  may  have  to  demand 
rights  to  unhindered  transit.  The  recent  ex- 
ample of  U.S.  Jets  downing  Libyan  aircraft 
within  Libyan-claimed  "historic  bays"  may 
well  be  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Companies  that  operate  as  foreign  offshore 
drilling  entitles  may  find  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  such  international  squabbles. 
(3)  taxation: 

Under  the  proposed  LOS  treaty,  any  pro- 
duction of  seabed  resources  beyond  200 
miles  would  be  "taxed."  On  a  nation's  outer 
continental  shelf,  this  means  that  mineral 
or  hydrocarbon  production  beyond  200 
miles  would  be  subject  to  an  international 
excise  tax  beginning  at  1%  of  volume  or 
value  and  escalating  to  7%  per  year.  The 
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Authority  would  "tax"  the  host  nation 
which  undoubtedly  would  pass  on  this  levy 
to  the  companies  engaged  In  the  venture. 
Additionally,  most  host  nations  would  like 
see  this  excise  tax  as  incremental  to  the 
normal  income  tax  and  royalty  currently 
Imposed.  The  IRS  position  on  this  tax  is  un- 
clear, but  because  it  is  unique  to  oil  and  gas 
production  and  imposed  over  and  above  a 
foreign  country's  normal  corporate  tax,  the 
IRS  could  argue  that  the  payments  should 
not  be  creditable  against  U.S.  taxes.  As  a 
result,  even  though  the  deep  water  technol- 
ogy exists,  private  companies  would  be  less 
willing  to  drill  and  produce  on  the  continen- 
tal shelf  beyond  200  miles  off  a  coast. 

In  the  deep  seabed,  each  private  company 
would  be  subject  to  an  Initial  $500,000  fee, 
$1  minion  a  year  in  rent,  and  production 
charges  thereafter.  Supplementing  these 
direct  taxes,  each  company  will  be  required 
to  pick  two  sites,  one  of  which  the  Author- 
ity will  "choose"  to  mine  itself.  Not  only  are 
the  start-up  and  production  costs  artificially 
high  as  a  result  of  the  Authority's  "tax- 
ation." but  all  profits  would  go  to  the  Au- 
thority to  be  shared  by  all  participants.  The 
productive  and  profitable  organizations 
would  be  required  to  share  their  profits 
with  those  less  efficient,  causing  their  after- 
tax return  to  diminish  even  further.  Thus, 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  can  be  expected 
to  sharply  reduce  private  exploration  and 
mining  of  the  deep  seabed. 

In  addition  to  taxation  beyond  200  miles, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  coastal  states 
would  impose  new  direct  or  indirect  taxes  on 
vessels  transiting  coastal  waters  within  the 
200-mlle  limit  even  though  prior  experience 
and  the  intent  of  the  treaty  text  suggests 
they  would  not  immediately  do  so. 

(3)  txchnologt  transpkr: 

In  addition  to  regulation  and  taxation,  the 
LOS  would  requre  a  mandatory  transfer  of 
a  company's  deep  sea  technology  to  at  least 
the  Authority  and  maybe  even  to  develop- 
ing nations.  As  a  result,  even  though  major 
multinational  companies  have  the  tech- 
nology to  develop  deep  sea  mining,  there 
would  be  much  less  incentive  to  use  It  under 
LOS.  If,  then,  the  demand  rises  for  ocean- 
produced  resources,  prices  can  be  expected 
to  rise  faster,  since  the  option  of  private 
deep  seabed  mining  has  been  effectively  sti- 
fled. 

(4)  transit  contkovkuixs: 

With  an  LOS  treaty,  commercial  vessels 
would  be  subject  to  more  harrassment  due 
to  the  economic  "zone"  created  offshore 
and  managed  by  the  coastal  state.  The 
United  States  was  not  able  to  get  high  seas 
rules  for  vessel  transit  In  these  zones.  In- 
stead, only  general  freedom  of  navigation 
and  overflight  and  "other  internationally 
lawful  uses  of  the  sea  related  to  these  free- 
doms" are  expressed.  This  clause  is  inten- 
tionally ambiguous  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  transition  team 
reported  that  the  treaty  would  "contribute 
to  the  erosion  of  the  high  seas  freedom  of 
navigation  and  overflight."  The  wording 
certainly  opens  the  door  for  politically  pref- 
erential interpretations. 

18)  ESTABLISHES  PRECEDENT. 

And  finally,  long  term,  a  new  precedent 
would  have  been  set  concerning  what  has 
heretofore  been  considered  res  nulllus, 
"something  owned  by  no  one. "  The  Law  of 
the  Sea  treaty  would  effectively  state  that 
the  unknown  reaches  of  the  deep  ocean 
should  not  be  unowned,  but  rather  common- 
ly owned  as  mankind's  heritage.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  this  common  heritage  would  be 
dominated  by  Third  World  regulations.  Be- 
cause the  ocean  would  have  been  so  defined, 
the  same  Is  likely  to  be  applied  to  other  "un- 
owned" resources  and  unregulated  areas 
such  as  outer  space  (e.g.  geostationary 
orbits  above  the  earth)  and  Antarctica. 

This  precedent  is  all  the  more  trouble- 
some because  the  history  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  and 
support  for  a  "common  heritage"  principle 
can  only  be  corrected  by  active  U.S.  opposi- 
tion to  such  claims  during  the  remaining  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  the  nature  of  International 
law  that  a  nation  must  actively  assert  its  op- 
position to  such  claims  of  Jurisdiction  and 
interpretations  of  treaty  text  as  they  are  ex- 
pressed In  various  ways  by  other  nations. 
The  greater  the  number  of  adherents  to  a 
treaty,  the  more  assertive  must  be  the  dis- 
senting nation. 

The  second  general  problem  follows  from 
this  requirement  that  nations  act  on  their 
beliefs.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  Presi- 
dent Reagan  withdraws  the  United  States 
from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations,  the 
world  Is  left  with  10  years  of  deliberations 
during  which  the  U.S.  Is  on  the  record  as  fa- 
voring claims  of  coastal  state  Jurisdiction 
which  would  prove  harmful  not  only  to 
business  but  also  to  military  Interests.  Such 
U.S.-supported  claims  will  come  to  haunt  us 
during  future  bilateral  negotiations  and 
world  court  deliberations,  where  they  can  be 
used  to  indicate  creation  of  customary  Inter- 
national law  by  consensus.  This  is  probably 
true  even  If  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference 
totally  collapses  without  a  single  nation 
signing  the  present  draft  treaty,  something 
not  likely  to  happen  given  the  negligible 
costs  to  the  Third  World  In  signing  the 
present  draft  treaty. 

IMPLICATIONS  POR  BUSINESS 

The  International  Seabed  Authority,  as 
presently  designed,  would  employ  redlstri- 
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butlonist  policies  aimed  at  transferring 
wealth  through  taxation  and  regulation. 
Income  and  technology  would  be  taken 
from  developed  nations  and  given  to  the 
Third  World.  The  global  effects  of  this  shift 
in  income  and  wealth  would  cancel  each 
other  while  creating  no  new  wealth.  Howev- 
er, the  authority's  policies  would  create  vast 
inefficiencies  causing  a  significant  substitu- 
tion out  of  activity  In  this  potentially  vast 
field  of  endeavor. 

In  essence,  an  LOS  treaty  would  create  an 
effective  international  wedge  In  the  produc- 
tion, utilization  and  distribution  of  basic 
raw  material  resources.  This  would,  of 
course,  imply  a  reduced  supply  to  the 
market.  Increased  costs  to  the  consumer, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  price  received  by  the 
producers  of  the  "taxed"  activity.  Differing 
impacts  on  the  future  capital  budgets  of 
various  industries  would  be  expected.  Those 
companies  which  have  already  Invested  cap- 
ital would  suffer  Immediate  consequences. 
Such  companies  would  Include  members  of 
the  seven  consortiums  which  already  have 
filed  for  licenses  to  mine  the  deep  seabed. 

The  only  businesses  that  are  sure  to  pros- 
per In  the  new  world  of  Law  of  the  Sea  are 
those  which  help  a  coastal  state  police  its 
200-mile  exclusive  economic  zone.  These 
companies  might  Include  defense  Industries 
(especially  radar  and  sonar  equipment  pro- 
ducers). 

In  the  coming  months,  the  key  factors  to 
look  for  In  determining  the  business  impact 
of  the  conference  will  be  how  the  United 
States  attempts  to  address  the  deep  seabed 
issues.  If  the  United  States  wins  the 
changes  It  Is  seeking,  then  we  might  expect 
the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty.  This 
will  mean  (assuming  Senate  ratification) 
that  deep  sea  mining  firms  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  new  seabed  Authority.  Deep  sea 
mining  production  likely  would  suffer.  How- 
ever, If  the  U.S.  asks  for  other  concessions 
related  to  vessel  transit  In  addition  to  the 
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deep  seabed  changes,  it  will  be  a  sign  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  Is  seeking  to  re- 
draft the  treaty  along  tighter  lines  and  may 
well  set  the  stage  for  an  end  to  the  confer- 
ence. In  this  case,  deep  sea  mining  compa- 
nies will  operate  under  various  countries' 
legislation  and  mining  Is  likely  to  proceed  If 
mineral  prices  justify  it. 

Whichever  way  the  United  States  goes, 
other  Industries  operating  on  the  oceans  or 
on  the  continental  shelves  will  face  the 
problems  noted  above.  The  result  Is  likely  to 
be  a  retreat  to  "safer  havens"  for  oil  compa- 
nies drilling  on  the  continental  shelves  and 
an  increased  awareness  of  political  problems 
associated  with  vessel  transit  through  ex- 
panded coastal  state  waters.  This  recognized 
safety  of  the  U.S.  outer  continental  shelf 
(OCS)  combined  with  Secretary  Watt's  ex- 
panded OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  schedule 
may  influence  more  oil  companies  to  search 
these  waters  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

THE  DILEMMA 

A  nation  which  does  not  believe  In  Inter- 
national law  can  walk  away  from  a  treaty  It 
does  not  like  or  even  one  It  has  signed.  Such 
a  nation  feels  free  to  Interpret  international 
laws  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The  United 
States  is  not  such  a  nation.  It  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  developing  international  in- 
stitutions and  laws.  For  this  reason.  It  is  in  a 
dilemma  of  its  own  making  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea. 

Other  nations  know  that  the  United 
States  must  honor  its  treaties  and  over  time 
will  be  influenced  by  its  early  concessions  on 
Law  of  the  Sea  Issues  as  these  concessions 
have  been  embodied  In  the  draft  treaty. 
Thus,  it  seems  that  no  matter  what  the 
United  States  does  in  the  next  few  months, 
it  has  helped  create  an  economically  and  po- 
litically difficult  future  for  itself  on  and 
under  the  oceans.* 
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April  5,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Lord,  we  pray  for  all  the  gifts  that 
bring  wholeness  to  our  souls,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  virtues  of  compassion 
and  forgiveness.  Though  we  must 
often  Judge  others  and  measure  their 
success,  may  we  not  forget  that  no 
person  is  as  he  ought  to  be  and  all  fall 
short  of  Your  glory.  Even  as  You  have 
mercy  on  us.  so  teach  us  to  show  pa- 
tience and  understanding  toward  those 
with  whom  we  live  and  work.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  aiuiounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  provldln« 
for  the  designation  of  April  13.  1982.  as 
"American  Salute  to  Csbanatusn  Prisoner 
of  War  Memorial  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  with  amendments  to  a 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

8.  26«.  An  act  to  foster  greater  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  amend 
tlUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriate coordination  and  sharing  of  such 
health-care  resources;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills.  Joint  reso- 
lutions, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  1829.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketplace  competition  In  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes: 


8.  1681.  An  act  to  designate  the  southern 
Nevada  water  project  the  "Robert  B.  Grif- 
fith Water  Project"; 

S.  2344.  An  act  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act; 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
1983  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible": 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28.  1982.  as  'Natloiml  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  7.  1982.  through  No- 
vember 14,  1982,  as  "National  Hospice 
Week":  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  13,  1982,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6030,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZA'nON,  1983 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night, Tuesday,  April  13.  1982.  to  fUe  a 
report  on  H.R.  6030.  as  amended,  the 
fiscal  year  1983  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDENTS  VOICE  CONCERNS 
OVER  NUCLEAR  ARMS  AND 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM,  AS 
WELL  AS  STUDENT  AID 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  last 
Friday  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
addressing  the  student  leadership  of 
over  35  colleges  around  this  country. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
talk  about  student  aid,  which  we  did. 
and  the  total  rejection  by  students  of 
the  President's  program  that  would 
eliminate  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and,  yes,  millions  of  students 
from  attendance  at  colleges  and  gradu- 
ate schools. 

But  other  subjects  came  up  at  the 
meeting,  too,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  was  a 
great  concern  over  the  President's  def- 
inition of  what  a  "nuclear  freeze"  was 
because  they  saw  nothing  expressed 
there  except  a  continual  nuclear  arms 
race. 


The  second  subject  was  the  issue  of 
talking  of  spending  nearly  $4  billion 
on  a  civil  defense  program  that  is 
never  going  to  work  in  this  country 
and  that  would  be  Just  a  tremendous 
wa^te  of  money  and  an  Indication  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  ready  for  some- 
thing when  we  really  should  not  be 
considering  this  issue  at  all  and  ought 
to  be  working  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
arms  and  the  strength  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 


THE  SO-CALLED  SICK 
DEMOCRATS— USTEN  TO  THEM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post 
under  the  headline  "Watt  Says  Sick 
Democrats  Hope  America  Will  Fail." 
It  goes  on  to  quote  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt  as  sajrlng,  "They 
want  America  to  fail  so  they  can  grow. 
That's  sick." 

I  wUl  leave  it  to  the  Members  to 
decide  what  is  "sick"  about  that  state- 
ment. Perhaps  I  should  point  out  that 
this  same  James  Watt  said  there  were 
only  two  kinds  of  people.  "Americans 
and  liberals. "  When  he  was  criticized 
for  that,  he  said  it  was  only  a  "Joke." 
If  so,  it  was  a  "sick"  Joke. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  It 
was  not  the  Democrats  who  passed 
Mr.  Reagan's  tax  bill  with  its  tremen- 
dous giveaways  to  the  oil  indiistry  and 
its  catastrophic  effect  on  the  deficit.  It 
Is  not  the  Democrats  who  are  threat- 
ening war  and  making  belligerent 
statements,  and  It  is  not  the  Demo- 
crats who  have  cut  aid  for  students, 
aid  for  the  poor  and  the  handicapped, 
and  aid  for  women,  children,  and  the 
elderly. 

No,  we  Democrats  want  America  to 
succeed.  It  is  someone  else  who  is  dis- 
mantling the  safety  net  that  we  built 
so  laboriously  over  many  years.  And  I 
suggest  that  It  was  the  Democrats  last 
year  who  were  warning  about  the  dan- 
gers of  the  so-called  Kemp-Roth- 
Reagan  tax  bill,  who  were  warning 
that  there  would  be  ruinous  Interest 
rates,  and  who  were  warning  that  most 
people  would  not  be  able  to  buy  a  car 
or  a  home  if  that  program  were  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  the  worst 
thing  we  can  do  to  someone  is  to  give 
him  what  he  asks  for.  Last  year  Con- 
gress  gave   President   Reagan   every- 
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thing  he  asked  for.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  of  America,  and  especially  the  9 
million  unemployed,  are  now  suffering 
the  consequences.  Perhaps  it  Is  time 
that  those  "sick"  Democrats  were  lis- 
tened to. 


NO  ADVANCED  ARMS  TO 
JORDAN 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  specu- 
lation over  the  administration's  inten- 
tions to  sell  F-16  aircraft  and  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missiles  to  Jordan  has  not 
abated,  largely  because  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  suggested  otherwise. 
Without  such  assurances,  the  security 
of  Israel,  our  friend  and  ally,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  Jeopardy. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  administration 
proposal  to  sell  F-16  aircraft  or  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missiles  to  Jordan,  a 
nation  that  is  still  technically  at  war 
with  Israel.  Providing  Jordan  with 
these  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
would  compromise  Israel's  qualitative 
and  quantitative  military  edge  in  the 
Middle  E^t,  and  imperil  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  which  has  brought 
some  peace  to  this  strategically  Impor- 
tant region.  Because  of  our  vital  inter- 
est In  the  Middle  Elast,  the  sale  of  this 
mUltary  equipment  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl  Join 
me  in  actively  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  drop  any  consideration  of  sell- 
ing advanced  armaments  to  Jordan. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  THWART  LEGISLATION 
CUTTING  RETIREMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
risk  of  being  labeled  a  political  Popu- 
list, I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
today  that  would  amend  the  House 
rules  to  prevent,  through  the  duration 
of  the  97th  Congress,  legislation  which 
would  cut  benefits,  now  or  in  the 
future,  under  all  federally  adminis- 
tered retirement  programs. 

Such  action  Is  absolutely  Imperative 
in  light  of  the  assault  on  retirement 
programs  being  waged  on  a  broad 
front  today.  Those  concerned  about 
maintaining  our  conunitments  to  retir- 
ees, must  not  be  disarmed  by  the  self- 
labeled  "fiscally  responsible"  who 
have  decimated  the  Tax  Code,  man- 
gled public  programs,  and  stimulated 
the  most  serious  recession  in  five  dec- 
ades. Now,  many  of  the  same  group 
that  created  this  blueprint  for  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  are  voicing  "demands" 


for  cuts  In  entitlement  programs:  that 
is.  social  security.  The  White  House 
and  some  in  Congress  and  the  special 
Interests  who  most  benefited  fron»  the 
tax  hemorrhage  feel  compelled  to 
offer  up  retirees  as  a  sacrifice. 

My  resolution  will  allow  us  to  make 
the  important  point  that  cutting  pro- 
grams like  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  does  not  address  the  grow- 
ing budget  deficit.  Cutting  retirement 
benefits  only  achieves  paper  savings  in 
the  imlf  led  budget  because  the  major 
retirement  programs  are  not  funded 
with  general  revenues.  To  reduce  defi- 
cits, we  must  attack  the  hemorrhage 
of  revenue  lost  through  last  year's  tax 
bill  and  the  greatly  accelerated  Penta- 
gon spending  program. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  as  if  we  needed  further 
indications  of  the  White  House  true 
intentions  after  last  B4ay,  we  now  have 
the  Reagan-appointed  social  sectirity 
trustees'  April  1982  report.  The  tactics 
may  have  changed  but  the  goal  to  cut 
social  security  and  retirees  remains 
Intact. 

However,  the  Washington  Post, 
April  4,  1982,  editorial,  I  believe,  more 
accurately  outlines  the  problem  and 
therefore  I  place  it  into  the  RscoRO  at 
this  time  to  provide  some  perspective 
and  further  Justification  for  the  legis- 
lative initiative  that  I  have  submitted 
today. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4, 19821 

Social  SactTBiTT  OiTTLOoK 
How  much  should  older  people  worry 
about  the  future  of  Social  Security?  If  you 
read  the  new  report  Issued  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Social  Security  system,  you  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that— at  least  for  the  next 
20  years  or  so— there  is  not  much  cause  for 
alarm. 

Would  that  the  rest  of  tbe  federal  budget 
were  in  as  good  shape  as  Social  Security, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  It.  Under  the 
same  economic  assumptions  the  administra- 
tion uses  to  project  the  rest  of  the  budget. 
Social  Security  Is  not  In  any  trouble  at  all 
for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Whereas  the 
rest  of  the  budget,  under  this  Interpreta- 
tion, shows  enormous  deficits,  the  combined 
retirement,  disability  and  Medicare  payroll 
taxes  are  sufficient  to  cover  all  Social  Secu- 
rity outlays. 

We  don't  think  that  the  administration's 
economic  forecast  is  a  prudent  basis  for 
planning  a  system  as  important  «a  Social  Se- 
curity, of  course.  But  the  fact  that  the 
system  would  be  in  balance  under  economic 
conditions  that  the  administration  finds 
plausible  Is  at  least  a  good  indication  that 
Social  Security's  short-term  difflctilties  are 
not  so  severe  as  to  warrant  major  retrench- 
ments in  benefits.  This  should  relieve  the 
concerns  of  the  many  elderly  people  who 
now  fear  that  major,  permanent  cutbacks  in 
benefits  are  In  the  offing. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  it  Is  likely  that 
economic  conditions  will  not  Improve  as 
sharply  as  the  administration  hopes.  Con- 
gress needs  to  make  corrections  to  ensure 
that  the  combined  trust  funds  do  not  run 
temporarily  dry— a  prospect  that  could 
occur  within  the  next  two  years.  The  sooner 
corrective  measures  are  taken,  the  leas 
harsh  the  adjustment  needed  to  tide  the  re- 
tirement and  disability  funds  over  the  next 


few  years  imtil  surpluses  are  expected  to  re- 
appear. 

Congress  also  should  start  thinking  about 
Medicare.  Unlike  the  case  with  the  other 
two  funds.  Medicare's  financial  difficulties 
will  continue  to  worsen  unless  some  way  Is 
found  to  stop  hospital  costs  from  growing  at 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  Inflation.  With 
a  fast  growing  elderly  population  and  ever 
more  elaborate  methods  of  dlagnocis  aiui 
treatment,  c\irblng  Medicare  coats  may  re- 
quire substantial  changes  In  the  medical 
care  system.  If  people  don't  want  to  change 
the  system,  then  the  costs  will  have  to  be 
recognized  and  a  consensus  developed  on 
how  best  to  pay  them. 

The  trustees'  report  Is  a  useful  reminder 
that  Congress  can't  afford  to  dally  in  cover- 
ing the  likely  near-term  shortfall  In  the  re- 
tirement and  disability  funds— or  to  begin 
exploring  ways  to  get  Medicare  costs  under 
control.  But  the  report  should  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  making  sharp  and  perma- 
nent cutbacks  in  benefit  payments  In  the 
hope  that  the  resulting  siirpluses  In  the 
trust  funds  will  offset  deficits  elsewhere  in 
the  budget.  The  Social  Security  tax  is  an 
unforgiving  tax— It  hits  lower  wage  earners 
hardest  and  makes  no  allowance  for  special 
needs  and  circumstances.  If  more  money  is 
needed  to  Invest  in  defense  or  to  service  the 
national  debt,  the  progressive  income  tax  Is 
the  right  way  to  finance  such  expenditures. 


THE  17TH  CENTURY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEAC:H  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  possibility  of  armed  conflict  -  over 
the  Falkland  Islands  is  a  poignant  re- 
minder of  the  need  for  caution  and  re- 
straint in  arms  sales  abroad.  As  Argen- 
tina and  Britain  prepare  to  square  off 
in  a  17th-century  sort  of  crisis  over 
control  of  a  remote  island  chain,  there 
Is  a  real  danger  that  arms  supplied  by 
the  United  States  to  a  Latin  American 
military  dictatorship  wUl  be  used 
against  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant allies. 

This  situation  has  arisen  at  a  time 
when  there  has  been  consideration 
within  the  administration  of  certifying 
that  Argentina  is  eligible  on  human 
rights  grounds  for  renewed  U.S.  arms 
sales.  Yet,  It  Is  the  eroding  domestic 
popularity  of  the  Argentine  military 
government  that  has  been  cited  as  a 
major  factor  motivating  the  decision 
to  move  against  the  Falklands  at  this 
time.  Argentina's  reckless  use  of  force 
to  establish  control  over  British  terri- 
tory should  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  its  government  lacks  the  responsi- 
bility that  we  should  demand  of  those 
to  whom  we  sell  arms. 

The  perilous  situation  developing  in 
the  South  Atlantic  should  prompt  a 
reassessment  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  Congress  of  the 
appropriateness  of  a  foreign  policy 
built  disproportionately  on  arms  trans- 
fers. The  administration's  fiscal  year 
1983  foreign  assistance  budget  calls  for 
a  $1  billion  increase  in  foreign  military 
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assistance.  Congress  should  make  it 
plain,  however,  that  this  is  a  time  to 
reduce  rather  than  increase  the  inter- 
national now  of  arms.  Our  economy  as 
well  as  our  principles  would  be  better 
served  by  a  new  policy  of  restraint. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
MORROW TO  PILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, April  6,  1982,  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  EMIGRATION  POUCY  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE 
CAUSE  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  months,  when  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  Soviet  Union,  much 
discussion  has  been  focused  on  the 
question  of  its  nuclear  might  and  its 
activities  in  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where, and  one  thing  we  ought  not  to 
leave  out  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  with  respect  to  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens. 

Dissident  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  country  at  an  accelerated  pace 
over  the  last  number  of  years  until  the 
last  year,  when  the  number  that  were 
allowed  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  precious  few. 

The  Jewish  community  in  my  area, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Jewish  faith 
throughout  the  United  States,  are  ex- 
tremely discouraged  by  this.  They 
have  asked  our  State  Department  to 
look  at  the  situation,  and  I  think  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  ought  to  make 
sure  that  the  focus  remains  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  make  many  state- 
ments of  protest  about  our  concern 
when  we  talk  about  their  human 
rights  record,  and  here  they  are  going 
about  it  again,  denying  people  their 
rights  to  exercise  their  religion  and 
then,  when  denied  that,  denying  their 
right  to  leave  the  country  so  that  they 
might  freely  exercise  their  religion 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember  that  and  to 
Join  me  and  keep  the  focus  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  tragic  circum- 
stance. 


BEREUTER  SUPPORTS  AID  TO 
HOME  BUYERS 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  rise  once  again  to 
urge  support  of  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Congressmen  Corcoran  and 
E^vAifs  of  Delaware  to  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

This  amendment  would  transfer  $1 
billion  to  State  and  local  housing 
agencies  to  write  down  the  Interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages.  The  money 
would  not  be  new  money  but  a  trans- 
fer from  the  $15  billion  previously  al- 
located to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration for  subsidies  primarily  of  bene- 
fit to  major  oil  companies. 

I  have  had  increased  support  for  this 
proposal  over  the  last  weekend. 

If  the  amendment  is  passed,  it  will 
use  $1  billion  to  write  down  the  Inter- 
est on  home  mortgages  from  the  cur- 
rent market  rate  to  12  percent 
through  the  years  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds,  which  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  most  efficient  housing  as- 
sistance device.  It  would  create  up  to 
287,000  construction  Jobs,  reducing 
construction  unemployment  by  as 
much  as  one-third  nationwide,  and  it 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  tax 
revenues. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  PROMPT 
PAYMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4709,  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  what  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations 
have  failed  to  do,  which  is  to  establish 
a  strong  Incentive  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  bills  on  time.  Under 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act,  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  are  de- 
linquent in  making  their  payment  for 
properties  or  services  by  the  required 
payment  date  will  pay  an  Interest  pen- 
alty to  the  contracting  business.  Fur- 
thermore, the  agency  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  pay  interest  penalties  out  of 
funds  already  available  for  agencies' 
programs.  Consequently,  no  new  ap- 
propriations will  be  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  the  Prompt  Payment 
Act  is  simple,  and  its  message  to  busi- 
ness is  forthright.  The  provisions  of 
the  bin,  which  outline  how  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  conduct  its  deal- 
ings, are  equitable.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  taxpayers  to  pay 
their  taxes  on  time  or  face  a  penalty. 
Likewise,  it  is  only  right  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  expect  their  Govern- 
ment to  abide  by  the  same  rules.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  indicate 


to  the  Nation  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  conduct  Its  af- 
fairs in  a  businesslike  fashion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Prompt  Payment  Act  will 
visibly  demonstrate  a  positive  course 
of  action  by  this  Congress  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  concerns  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Insure  Immediate  enactment  of  H.R. 
4709,  the  Prompt  Payment  Act. 


NATIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  MIN- 
ERALS PROGRAM  PLAN  AND 
REPORT- MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  National 
Materials  and  Minerals  Program  Plan 
and  Report  to  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  National  Materials  and  Minerals 
Policy,  Research  and  E>evelopment  Act 
of  1980. 

This  national  minerals  policy  recog- 
nizes: 
—the  critical  role  of  minerals  to  our 
economy,    national    defense,    and 
standard  of  living; 
—the  vast,  unknown  and  untapped 
mineral  wealth  of  America  and  the 
need  to  keep  the  public's  land  open 
to  appropriate  mineral  exploration 
and  development; 
—the  critical  role  of  Government  in 
alerting   the   Nation   to   minerals 
Issues  and  In  insuring  that  ration- 
al   decisionmakers    take    into    ac- 
count the  impact  of  their  decisions 
on  minerals  policy;  and, 
—the  need  for  long-term,  high  po- 
tential payoff  research  activity  of 
wide    generic    application    to    Im- 
prove  and   augment   domestically 
available  materials. 
This  policy  is  responsive  to  Ameri- 
ca's  need    for   measures   to   diminish 
minerals  vulnerability  by  allowing  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  preserve  and  expand 
our  minerals  and  materials  economy. 
ROIf  ALO  Rkacam. 
Tm  Whits  House.  April  5,  1982. 
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NEED  TO  FORCE  A  CRISIS  ON 
THE  UBERAL  WELFARE  STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoYBAL).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gingrich)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  today  about  the  need  to 
force  a  crisis  on  the  liberal  welfare 
state  comparable  to  the  crisis  which 
Government  spending  and  Govern- 
ment taxes  and  Government  regula- 
tion have  forced  on  the  average  Amer- 
ican. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  Ameri- 
cans have  had  to  tighten  their  belts, 
cut  spending,  to  face  the  need  to  do 
with  less,  to  give  up  dreams,  to  post- 
pone dreams,  to  tell  their  children 
they  cannot  take  a  vacation  they  in- 
tended or  they  cannot  go  to  the  col- 
lege they  wanted,  or  they  cannot 
afford  to  open  the  business  they  had 
hoped  for,  or  they  cannot  buy  the 
house  they  dreamed  of. 

All  of  those  things  occurred  in  large 
part  because  the  Federal  Government 
spent  more  and  more,  took  more  and 
more  out  of  our  pockets,  managed  to 
spend  even  more  than  it  took  out  of 
our  pockets,  ran  up  large  deficits,  cre- 
ated inflation,  and  left  the  mess  we 
are  now  in. 

This  chart  shows  clearly  that  from 
1978.  long  before  Ronald  Reagan  en- 
tered the  White  House,  to  1982.  the 
real  income  of  working  Americans 
dropped  and  dropped  precipitously 
from  $189.  as  this  chart  indicates,  to 
$167.91. 

In  real  dollars,  in  other  words,  meas- 
ured In  1977  dollars,  the  real  gross 
weekly  income  of  working  Americans 
dropped  over  the  last  4  years  with  a 
Republican  in  the  White  House,  with 
a  Democrat  in  the  White  House,  and 
dropped  rather  substantially  in  terms 
of  what  people  really  can  afford  to 
buy,  what  kind  of  life  they  can  afford 
to  lead. 

While  life  got  tougher  for  working 
Americans  and  things  became  more 
difficult,  what  happened  to  the  liberal 
welfare  state?  It  went  up  and  up  and 
up.  In  fact,  it  almost  doubled  in  the 
amount  of  money  it  spent  from  1978 
to  1982. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  in 
which  the  pain  for  working  Americans 
and  unemployed  Americans  gets  great- 
er and  greater,  and  the  liberal  welfare 
state  blithely  goes  along  increasing  its 
share  of  your  pocketbook.  Increasing 
its  control  over  your  life,  changing 
small  towns,  neighborhoods,  even 
great  municipalities  and  yet  not 
changing  itself. 

We  must  ask  the  question:  If  pain  is 
so  great  for  the  American  people,  why 
Is  nothing  happening  to  the  liberal 
welfare  state?  The  answer  is  we  are 
faced  with  a  do-nothing  Congress 
which  deliberately,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  is  blocking  the  changes  that 
would  create  Jobs,  end  unemployment, 
increase  real  take-home  pay,  and  help 
working  Americans. 

There  Is  a  deliberate  strategy  by  the 
defenders  of  the  liberal  welfare  state 
to  complain  and  then  recess,  to  attack 
and  then  adjourn,  to  criticize  and  then 


stall.  Again  and  again  the  majority 
leader,  the  spokesman  for  the  liberal 
Democrats  in  this  House,  stands  up 
and  attacks  the  President  and  then 
moves  to  adjourn  for  2  or  3  weeks,  at- 
tacks the  Reagan  program  and  then 
moves  to  recess  for  the  week,  attacks 
the  policies  that  would  bring  down 
taxes,  would  bring  down  spending, 
would  bring  down  interest  rates,  would 
create  Jobs,  and  then  after  attacking 
those  policies  promptly  suggest  that 
we  do  nothing. 

So  today  and  tomorrow,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  pro  forma  sessions,  which 
are  pro  forma  for  the  American 
people,  while  their  pain  Increases  be- 
cause the  pro  forma  sessions  are  ses- 
sions In  which  nothing  happens,  are 
sessions  in  which  the  liberal  welfare 
state  continues  to  grow  while  the 
American  people  continue  to  shrink  in 
real  buying  power.  In  real  Jobs,  and  in 
real  hopes  for  the  future. 

These  defenders  of  the  liberal  wel- 
fare state  hope  that  the  American 
people  win  be  taken  In  by  a  policy  of 
loud  talk  while  Ignoring  the  quite  in- 
action. They  hope,  for  example,  their 
attack  on  the  President  last  Saturday 
would  be  noticed,  but  their  willingness 
to  adjourn  last  Thursday  would  not  be 
noticed.  They  hoped  that  people 
would  believe  their  promises  of  con- 
cern and  ignore  their  inaction. 

In  fact,  these  defenders  of  the  liber- 
al welfare  state  are  worried  because 
they  know  that  the  Reagan  program  is 
beginning  to  work.  They  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Inflation  which  was 
the  great  cancer  of  1980,  inflation 
which  was  destroying  the  value  of  sav- 
ings for  retired  Americans,  inflation 
which  was  pushing  some  senior  citi- 
zens to  eat  dog  food.  Inflation  which 
was  crippling  all  of  our  futures,  that 
Inflation  is  now  coming  down.  The 
taxes  are  being  cut.  The  Government 
is  being  reformed.  The  spending  is 
being  cut. 

There  are  the  very  first  signs  that 
we  have  already  beg\in  to  control  the 
most  dangerous  of  those  diseases,  in- 
flation, and  If  only  we  could  get  Inter- 
est rates  under  control  we  would  then 
begin  to  cease  the  other  great  disease 
unemployment  Euid  we  would  have  a 
healthy  America. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California.  Congressman  Lun- 
GREN,  who  has,  I  think,  some  very  vital 
statistics  that  Indicate  just  how  deci- 
sively we  have  been  defeating  the 
demon  of  inflation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions 
on  the  floor,  we  not  only,  if  we  are  to 
be  honest  with  ourselves  and  the 
American  people,  have  to  look  at  the 
figures  that  we  see  before  us  now  In 


terms  of  the  Inflation  rate  and  in 
terms  of  interest  rates  but,  to  be  com- 
pletely honest,  we  have  to  look  at 
where  we  would  have  been  had  we  not 
enacted  those  changes  that  are  now 
being  criticized  so  roundly  on  the  floor 
by  Members  of  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  particularly  by  those  who 
are  members  of  the  leadership  of  the 
liberal  welfare  state. 

These  are  figures  that  we  do  not  see 
in  Newsweek,  we  do  not  see  In  the 
Washington  Post,  we  do  not  see  on  na- 
tional television  broadcasts,  but  it 
seems  to  me  these  are  extremely  Im- 
portant figures  for  the  American 
people. 

The  average  American  family  of 
four  with  a  1980  Income  of  $24,332, 
had  $851  more  In  buying  power  In  1981 
than  it  would  have  If  inflation  had  re- 
mained at  1980  levels.  That  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  family  of  four  getting  a 
tax-free  payment  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  $851. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  with 
the  respect  to  real  average  gross 
weekly  earnings,  they  went  down  con- 
sistently from  the  beginning  of  the 
Carter  administration  to  the  end  of 
the  Carter  administration.  It  is  only 
when  we  now  begin  a  real  fight  against 
Inflation  and  begin  an  attack  against 
the  ever-accelerating  rate  of  taxes,  in- 
dividual taxes  and  social  security  taxes 
on  the  average  American,  that  they 
get  any  relief  at  all. 

But  some  have  said,  "Well,  the  poli- 
cies that  we  pursued  last  year  did 
something  for  those  over  $20,000  but 
did  nothing  for  those  under."  The  sta- 
tistics do  not  bear  them  out.  A  poverty 
level  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$8,414  in  1980  would  have  saved 
almost  $300  in  purchasing  power  In 

1981  as  a  direct  result  of  lower  infla- 
tion, almost  $300.  Elderly  married  cou- 
ples with  incomes  of  $16,113  in  1980 
had  $564  more  in  buying  power  at  the 
cash  register  in  1981  as  a  resvdt  of 
lower  inflation. 

So  when  we  look  at  the  figures,  It  is 
obvious  that  cutting  taxes  and  lower- 
ing Inflation  benefits  all  taxpayers. 
But  actually  lowering  Inflation  alone 
benefits  the  poor  more  because  they 
pay  little  or  no  taxes. 

The  average  family  of  four  wlU  get 
$1,557  more  in  purchasing  power  In 

1982  over  its  1980  Income  of  $24,332 
than  it  would  have  If  Inflation  had 
continued  at  Jimmy  Carter's  1980  rate. 

Again,  where  would  we  be  in  this 
year  if  we  had  those  same  trend  lines 
that  we  had  before  we  began  our  new 
program.  The  poverty  level  family  of 
four  will  have  $538,  $538  more  In  pur- 
chasing power  In  1982  than  it  had  In 
1980  on  that  Income  of  $8,414  If  infla- 
tion had  continued  at  President  Car- 
ter's rate.  That  elderly  couple  that  we 
talked  about  a  minute  ago  with  an 
Income  of  $16,113  In  1980  would  have 
$1,031  more  In  purchasing  power  at 
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the  supennarket  In  1982  than  It  had  In 
1980  under  Jimmy  Carter's  Inflation. 

These  savings  are  real,  although 
they  are  not  as  immediately  apparent 
as  a  tax  cut  because  a  tax  cut  increases 
the  number  of  dollars  in  a  paycheck. 

Lowering  the  inflation  rate  increases 
the  value  of  the  dollars  of  that  pay- 
check, or  particularly  with  senior  citi- 
zens the  value  of  the  dollars  they  al- 
ready have  in  their  pockets  from  sav- 
ings over  past  years. 

Both  tax  cuts  and  decreasing  infla- 
tion mean  increasing  buying  power 
and  President  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
grams have  provided  both.  That  is 
something  we  are  not  getting  across  to 
the  American  people. 

I  heard  speaker  after  speaker,  in- 
cluding several  thia  morning,  who 
again  criticize  the  administration's 
programs  and  said  that  they  were  a 
boon  for  the  rich  and  they  would  hurt 
the  poor.  We  have  heard  criticisms  of 
that  program  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  eliminate  a  major  element  of 
that  program,  the  indexing  of  individ- 
ual tax  rates.  It  is  awfully  difficult  to 
talk  out  of  both  sides  of  your  mouth. 

D  1230 

But  if  you  are  saying  that  the  pro- 
gram we  instituted  last  year  did  not 
help  the  poor,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  you  argue  against 
having  the  indexing  of  tax  rates,  you 
are  absolutely  inconsistent,  because  it 
is  the  poor,  it  is  the  poor  and  near 
poor  who  are  affected  most  greatly  by 
the  impact  of  bracket  creep,  having 
been  thrown  into  the  tax  brackets 
that  were  created  in  the  1960's  not  for 
the  poor,  but  for  the  so-called  rich. 
And  If  we  take  tax  Indexing  away,  it  is 
the  poor  that  will  be  hurt.  If  we  take 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  away,  it  is 
the  poor  and  the  near  poor  and  middle 
income  America  that  will  be  hurt  most 
of  all.  And  if  we  are  willing  to  do  that, 
then  we  ought  to  stand  up  and  say  we 
are  willing  to  do  that.  But  if  we  think 
that  those  are  the  individuals  who 
need  to  be  helped,  and  those  are  the 
parts  of  the  economy  that  need  to  be 
made  much  more  vigorous  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  overall  expanding 
economy,  then  we  cannot  go  in  that  di- 
rection. 

And.  finaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr..  a  writer  of  some  note, 
asked  in  an  article  that  appeared  just 
yesterday  in  the  New  York  Dally 
News: 

Have  we  heard  any  story  on  the  national 
television  networks  which  said  "As  of  the 
month  of  February,  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  an  increased  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  poor  of  a  sam  twice  u 
large  ss  that  which  they  will  be  giving  up  in 
marginal  benefits?" 

In  other  words,  when  articles  have 
been  done,  whether  it  is  in  Newsweek 
called  "Rich  Man-Poor  Man  Rea- 
ganomlcs  At  Work,"  whether  you 
watch  nightly  on  the  news,  whether 
you  read  it  In  the  Washington  Post, 


whether  you  read  it  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  they  focus  on  the  cut  in  mar- 
ginal benefits  of  the  poor  and  nearly 
poor  and  absolutely  ignore  the  impact, 
the  direct  impact  on  the  poor  and  the 
near  poor,  of  a  cut  in  the  inflation 
rate.  The  purchasing  power  has  in- 
creased every  single  dollar  they  have, 
and  since  they  have  less  dollars  and 
have  to  have  more  of  their  income 
committed  to  the  essentials  of  life- 
food,  clothing,  housing,  transporta- 
tion—because those  dollars  mean  more 
to  them  for  those  purposes,  they  are 
helped  directly  and  far  more  directly 
than  are  the  people  In  the  higher 
income  brackets. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  is  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  that  in 
fact  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Reagan 
program  are  working,  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause, in  large  measure,  that  the  ill- 
ness of  the  underlying  economy  was 
worse  off  than  we  had  suspicioned 
that  we  have  not  had  the  economy 
react  as  agresslvely  as  we  had  thought 
it  would  by  this  time— that  and  the 
fact  that  many  people  out  there  are 
wondering  whether  we  will  be  consist- 
ent with  the  tax  cuts,  with  lowering 
the  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  across  the  board,  with  lowering 
the  staggering  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  deregulating  where 
deregulation  is  appropriate.  They  are 
wondering  whether  now,  as  we  tempo- 
rize in  this  moment  of  recess  for  the 
Congress,  we  are  going  to  come  back 
and  say,  "Well,  it  has  not  worked  fast 
enough,  therefore  stop  what  we  are 
doing."  They  are  more  scared  of  the 
inconsistency  of  a  program  than  they 
are  of  any  program  that  we  have  in 
place. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
Carter  years,  where  in  1  year  those 
who  were  serving  at  that  time  will 
recall  that  we  had  five  separate  budg- 
ets brought  to  us  from  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. In  1  year  we  had  a  differ- 
ent economic  program  every  month  of 
that  year  because  one  time  it  would  be 
stimulating  the  economy,  the  other 
month  it  would  be  slowing  it  down,  the 
1  month  it  would  be  trying  to  cut 
spending,  the  next  month  it  would  be 
increasing  spending.  1  month  they 
would  be  talking  about  cutting  taxes, 
the  next  month  they  would  be  talking 
about  increasing  taxes:  on  again,  off 
again,  where  the  average  American 
had  no  ability  to  plan  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  the  Reagan 
program  was  that  we  would  have  an 
overall  3-year  program  that  people 
could  rely  on,  they  could  have  some 
faith  in.  they  could  have  some  security 
of  knowing  that  when  they  planned 
for  themselves,  for  their  family  mem- 
bers, for  their  church,  for  their  local 
government,  for  their  business,  for 
any  charitable  institution  they  might 
belong  to,  that  they  could  plan  with 


the  assurance  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  would  act  in  certain  wajrs 
over  those  3  years. 

If  we  go  back  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  will  fall,  we  will 
fail  not  because  of  these  programs,  but 
because  we  failed  to  realize  that  these 
programs  are  working  in  some  very  es- 
sential ways. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  that  in- 
terest rate  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla  spoke  about  a  minute  ago  is 
now  a  risk  ratio,  a  risk  premium  that 
people  are  paying  because  they  fear  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  it  will  make  changes  In  the 
future. 

They  fear  whether  inflation  will  get 
out  of  control  next  year,  they  fear 
whether  we  will  have  double-digit  in- 
flation again  2  years  from  now  and 
whether,  yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
have  an  interest  rate  of  2  m  percent. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  in  the 
well  this  morning  during  the  1 -minute 
speeches  said  that  the  Reagan-Kemp- 
Roth  program  is  a  failure  because  of 
high  interest  rates.  Well.  I  do  not 
know  about  tremendous  math,  but  I 
do  know  that  21Vk  percent  was  higher 
than  16  V^  percent  when  I  went  to 
school.  Simple  math  shows  you  that  is 
5  percent  higher,  it  is  about  40  percent 
higher.  That  is  where  it  was  when  this 
administration  took  office.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  trying  to  defend 
what  took  place  in  the  4  years  before 
this  administration  took  office  are  sug- 
gesting that  21V^  percent  prime  inter- 
est rate  would  be  preferable  to  the 
American  people  over  the  16-percent 
prime  interest  rate  that  is  now  prevail- 
ing, then  I  think  they  ought  to  say 
that  openly  and  honestly  and  proclaim 
it  from  the  rooftops.  But  if  not,  they 
ought  to  suggest  to  us  how  we  would 
improve  upon  perhaps  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  programs  that  we  have 
presented. 

Once  again  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oeorgla  for  bringing  this 
special  order  to  the  floor.  It  Is  not  very 
often  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  about  the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions of  last  year  in  the  context  of 
where  we  would  be  without  those  ac- 
tions. It  is  just  like  speaking  in  a 
vacuum  about  anything.  You  can  say 
anything  you  want,  but  when  you 
speak  in  terms  of  those  facts,  in  terms 
of  the  complete  scenario  or  the  com- 
plete context,  frankly,  it  shows  that  in 
many  ways  Reaganomics  is  working, 
and  that  rather  than  retreat  on  it.  we 
should  do  some  fine  tuning  around  the 
edges  of  what  we  started  here  last 
year  and  not  retreat. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  American 
people  and  to  followup  the  conunents 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  just  look  at  the  facts. 
And  the  fact  is  that  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  last  year,  as  we  stood  here  at  the 
begiimlng  of  this  program,  we  had  18 
percent  inflation  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  last  year,  we  had  a  22V^-percent 
interest  rate,  as  he  said,  going  up.  And 
the  facts  are  that  that  Is  the  direction 
that  this  Nation  was  headed,  and 
there  are  precious  few  people  who  will 
rise  and  not  confess  that  the  depres- 
sion and  recession  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing are  not  the  direct  results  of 
a  very  high  interest  rate,  and  those 
high  interest  rates,  as  we  said,  were 
22  Vi  percent  and  going  up.  Not  only  is 
it  difficult  to  retard  them,  just  to  hold 
them  steady,  but  now  have  been  able 
to  turn  them  around  to  the  point 
where  we  have  now  dropped  from  20 
percent  down  to  the  16-percent  level. 

What  do  we  get  in  return  for  the  im- 
provement in  that  area?  We  follow  the 
same  leadership  and  hear  the  same 
statements  that  we  should  increase 
taxes,  we  should  increase  spending, 
and  we  should  gut  defense. 

Well,  no  one  needs  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  in 
history  to  understand  that  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  doing  for  30 
years.  If  Increasing  taxes  and  increas- 
ing spending  and  gutting  defense  were 
the  solution  to  this  Nation's  problems, 
we  would  not  have  any  problems,  be- 
cause we  have  followed  that  for  three 
decades. 

The  facts  are  that  that  is  what  has 
brought  us  to  the  scenario  that  the 
gentleman  has  there  on  the  chart 
before  us.  The  fact  is  that  something 
different  has  to  be  done,  the  fact  Is 
that  something  different  is  being 
done,  and  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
the  seeds  of  progress  for  the  avers«e 
American  beginning  to  bear  fnilt.  I  en- 
courage the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla 
because  I  know  that  he  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  bringing  this  to  the  sight 
of  the  American  people,  which  is  being 
blocked  out  by  the  leadership  of  this 
House,  by  the  media  hysteria.  And  on 
that  point  let  me  just  add  that  the 
President  gave  us  an  exsunple  again 
this  morning  of  a  time  that  a  national 
correspondent  on  the  evening  news 
gave  some  figures  that  the  person 
making  less  than  $10,000  was  going  to 
receive  a  tax  cut  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $144,  but  the  person  maldng  $80,000 
a  year  would  get  a  $15,000  tax  cut. 
Well,  of  course,  that  is  distressing  to 
anyone,  if  that  were  the  case,  and  so 
some  research  was  done  to  find  out 
how  in  the  world  someone  could  come 
up  with  these  tjT>es  of  figures.  We  find 
out  that  on  this  national  evening  news 
broadcast  this  statement  was  made, 
and  that  it  had  taken  the  tax  cut  that 
immediately  was  effective  for  1  year,  it 
had  taken  the  combined  tax  cut  for  3 


years  for  everyone  maldng  $80,000  or 
above  for  the  entire  Nation.  In  other 
words,  for  the  person  maldng  $2  mil- 
lion, making  $3  million  a  year,  for  the 
baseball  players  and  others,  their  aver- 
age cut  over  3  yeau^  for  the  whole 
Nation  would  have  been  $15,000.  Yet 
that  national  correspondent  said  on 
the  evening  news  that  it  applied  to 
anyone  making  $80,000  a  year. 

As  I  say,  this  type  of  media  hysteria 
that  refuses  to  face  the  facts,  that  re- 
fuses to  concede  that  the  policies  that 
this  Nation  was  embarked  upon  just  24 
months  ago  were  ruinous  to  the  aver- 
age fsjnlly,  make  it  necessary  for  this 
type  of  an  action  to  be  taken  here  on 
this  floor  today,  and  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  to  confront  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  crisis  of  transition,  that  we 
are  In  a  period  where  some  things  are 
working  and  other  things  are  failing, 
that  when  the  things  that  are  working 
do  succeed,  that  they  are  either  ig- 
nored or  downplayed  or  laughed  at. 
that  when  gasoline  prices  drop,  they 
are  little  noticed,  but  when  we  have  3 
percent  annual  inflation  rates,  rates 
which  In  1980  would  have  been 
thought  Impossible,  which  any  candi- 
date who  would  have  offered  them 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the 
race,  when  we  have  in  January  and 
again  in  February  3  (>ercent  aimual 
rates  of  inflation,  little  is  said  about 
the  positive  side,  and  so  the  American 
people,  much  like  a  football  team  that 
is  reminded  of  every  fumble  and  not 
rewarded  for  every  play  that  succeeds, 
are  confused,  dissplrited.  and  all  of  us 
wonder,  "Where  then  do  we  go?" 

I  think  that  we  have  to  confront  the 
fact  that,  while  we  are  beginning  to 
succeed  with  inflation,  we  have  hard 
work  to  do,  that  interest  rates  must 
come  down,  and  that  interest  rates  can 
come  down  if  the  deficit  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  reduced. 

Let  me  note  again  that  it  is  possible 
to  change  things,  that  our  Constitu- 
tion does  In  fact  work,  that  three 
times  last  year— on  the  first  budget 
resolution,  on  the  reconciliation  bill, 
and  on  the  tax  cuts— In  15-mlnute  in- 
tervals, which  Is  how  this  House  votes, 
we  decisively  changed  the  future  of 
America  and  the  future  of  the  liberal 
welfare  state.  And  yet  in  each  case,  it 
took  the  will  of  the  people,  making 
themselves  felt  through  their  Repre- 
sentatives, to  change  things;  that 
Willie  tilings  can  happen,  they  can 
hardly  happen  during  pro  forma  ses- 
sions, and  they  can  hardly  happen 
When  people  are  not  heard. 

But  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
reduce  deficits  and  bring  down  interest 
rates.  We  must  either  raise  taxes  or  we 
must  lower  spending.  Now,  the  coun- 
try has  clearly  spoken.  In  California, 
in  proposition  13,  the  country  said. 
"Cut  spending,  do  not  raise  taxes."  In 


Massachusetts,  in  proposition  2,  the 
country  said,  "Cut  spending,  do  not 
raise  taxes."  In  1980,  in  the  elections, 
the  country  said,  "Cut  spending,  do 
not  raise  taxes."  In  most  of  the  nation- 
al polls,  the  country,  by  a  margin  of  80 
to  12,  says,  "Cut  spending,  do  not  raise 
taxes." 

Again  and  again,  the  American 
people  say,  "The  liberal  welfare  state 
has  failed.  We  recognize  Intuitively"— 
the  average  American  Intuitively  could 
not  cite  the  1978  figure  of  $448  bUlion 
or  the  1982  figure  of  $725  billion,  but 
there  is  an  Intuitive,  deep  Instinct  that 
says,  "Oovemment  in  Washington  lias 
grown  and  grown,  and  grown,  and  it 
cannot  continue:  that  rather  than 
reach  into  my  pocket  and  pay  more  in 
taxes,  it  is  time  for  the  Oovemment  to 
reach  Into  Its  pocket  and  spend  less." 

Yet  even  though  the  most  reliable 
national  surveys  indicate  that  80  per- 
cent, 4  out  of  5  Americans,  want  to  cut 
spending,  that  only  12  percent,  barely 
1  out  of  10,  want  to  raise  taxes,  it  is 
the  12  percent  who  dominate  this  Con- 
gress, it  is  the  12  percent  who  defend 
the  liberal  welfare  state.  And  the  fact 
Is  that  every  liberal  welfare  state  in- 
terest group  has  spokesmen  in  this 
building  and  in  tliis  room. 

There  is  a  term  here  in  Washington 
to  explain  this  behavior.  We  have 
what  are  called  iron  triangles,  literally 
a  little  triangle.  One  side  of  it  is  a  pri- 
vate Interest  group,  one  side  of  it  Is  a 
legislative  committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  one  side  is  a  Federal  agency.  An 
obvious  one,  for  example,  is  farmers, 
through  their  various  farm  associa- 
tions, the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
called  an  iron  triangle  because  it  is  as 
hard  to  break  as  a  piece  of  iron.  His- 
torically, under  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  policy  was  made  by  building  a 
majority  of  triangles.  If  you  tiad 
enough  little  triangles  baddng  you, 
you  won  the  key  votes.  E?very  liberal 
welfare  state  interest  group  has  paid 
staff  on  or  near  tills  Hill.  Every  liberal 
welfare  state  interest  group  lias  Con- 
gressmen it  tias  elected,  newsmen  it 
has  nurtured,  people  who  understand 
its  language,  its  programs,  and  its  in- 
terests. 

In  a  sense,  when  Ronald  Reagan's 
steak  goes  into  a  liberal  welfare  state 
triangle,  it  comes  out  as  hamburger. 
No  matter  how  good  the  idea  was  to 
begin  with,  by  the  time  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  liberal  welfare  state  get 
done  tearing  it  apart,  by  the  time  they 
get  done  exposing  every  detail,  by  the 
time  they  slant  their  questions  and 
their  code  words,  it  ends  up  being  torn 
to  shreds. 

a  1245 

The  transition  from  a  liberal  welfare 
state  to  a  conservative  opportunity  so- 
ciety is  in  fact  precisely  being  hung  up 
by  the  sheer  power  of  the  iron  trian- 
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gles  of  the  liberal  welfare  state,  and 
the  power  of  their  leadership,  repre- 
senting that  12  percent  minority  to 
hang  tough  in  this  building  for  tax  in- 
creases rather  than  cutting  spending. 

News  media  coverage  is  frankly 
sometimes  distorted,  but  more  often  it 
is  simply  uninformed  or  unfocused.  All 
too  often  the  new  ideas,  the  new 
terms,  the  new  leaders,  are  outside  the 
cocktail  party  circuit  of  the  liberal 
news  media. 

All  too  often  newsmen  and  news- 
women  who  grew  up  and  went  to  liber- 
al colleges,  who  have  read  liberal 
books,  who  understand  liberal  code 
words  and  have  friends  who  work  for 
liberal  Interest  groups,  simply  find  it 
easier  to  cover  a  story  and  report  only 
the  version  of  truth  seen  by  their  lib- 
eral friends. 

It  is  easier  to  cover  old  ideas,  old 
terms,  and  old  leaders.  So  it  is  harder 
for  those  of  us  who  are  spokesmen  for 
the  conservative  opportunity  society 
to  communicate  than  it  is  for  the  tra- 
ditional leadership  of  the  liberal  wel- 
fare state.  They  hold  the  commanding 
heights  of  tradition  of  committee,  of 
staff.  They  dominate  the  calendar, 
they  can  decide  which  witnesses  to 
call,  which  day  to  hold  the  hearings 
and  how  to  focus  those  hearings. 

So  the  defenders  of  the  liberal  wel- 
fare state  continue  to  do  nothing  in 
this  building  while  hoping  that  their 
allies  in  the  iron  triangles  of  the  liber- 
al welfare  state  will  slowly  and  stead- 
ily chew  up  the  Reagan  program. 
They  believe  that  a  strategy  of  inac- 
tion, while  it  will  lead  American  busi- 
ness to  fail,  lead  American  workers  to 
be  unemployed,  will  lead  to  pain 
across  America,  that  that  strategy  of 
Inaction  is  good  for  the  liberal  welfare 
state  and  their  allies. 

Not  only  are  they  following  a  strate- 
gy of  inaction,  a  strategy  of  playing 
golf  instead  of  working  at  government, 
a  strategy  of  taking  recesses  instead  of 
getting  the  job  done,  they  have  the 
gall  to  then  claim  that  It  is  Ronald 
Reagan  who  is  responsible  for  the 
mess. 

Now.  Al  Smith,  a  former  Governor 
of  New  York,  a  great  Democrat,  a  can- 
didate for  President,  had  a  saying.  He 
used  to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 
And  so  let  us  take  the  charge  that  it  Is 
Ronald  Reagan's  mess  and  let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

In  1952,  when  the  most  prominent 
liberal  E>emocratlc  leader  was  first 
elected  to  the  Congress,  Ronald 
Reagan  was  making  movies. 

In  1954,  when  the  most  prominent 
liberal  Democratic  leader  became  part 
of  the  majority,  Ronald  Reagan  had 
gone  to  "G.E.  Theater." 

In  the  1960's,  when  the  most  promi- 
nent liberal  Democratic  leader  Joined 
the  Rules  Committee.  Ronald  Reagan 
was  retired,  thinking  about  running 
for  office. 


In  the  early  1970's,  when  the  most 
prominent  liberal  E>emocratic  leader 
had  become  majority  leader,  Ronald 
Reagan  was  Governor  of  California. 

Let  us  look  at  1978  when  this  chart 
begins,  when  the  average  gross  pay 
was  $189  and  the  Federal  Government 
was  at  $448  billion. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  retired,  doing  a 
radio  show,  making  speeches,  but  the 
liberal  leadership  of  this  Congress  was 
aleady  in  place.  They  were  already  on 
the  path  that  would  destroy  $21  of 
your  take-home  pay.  They  were  al- 
ready on  the  path  that  would  create  a 
60-percent  increase  In  the  Federal 
budget,  and  yet  they  say,  "Oh.  no:  it 
was  that  retired  man  in  California, 
who  is  responsible." 

In  1980.  when  Ronald  Reagan  was 
campaigning,  the  track  was  clear,  our 
real  take-home  pay  was  collapsing,  the 
liberal  welfare  state  was  continuing  to 
accelerate,  becoming  an  avalanche  of 
programs,  of  redtape,  of  red  ink.  of 
high-interest-producing  deficits,  and 
yet  they  have  the  gall  to  turn,  having 
controlled  this  Congress  for  26  years, 
and  with  a  straight  face,  having  nm 
this  House  for  a  generation. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  but  I  was  11 
years  old  when  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  his  party  took  control  and 
yet  I  and  my  party  are  responsible  for 
the  mess. 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  and  his  party 
ran  the  Congress,  and  yet  it  is  my 
party  that  is  responsible. 

When  I  first  went  off  to  college,  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  and  his  party 
were  already  running  huge  deficits, 
but  it  is  my  party's  fault. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  seldom 
seen  such  a  total  abdication  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  citizen  as  we  are 
seeing  in  the  liberal  Democratic  lead- 
ership today  In  their  willingness  to 
blame  a  man  who  was  in  California  for 
the  problems  they  created  and  a  will- 
ingness to  blame  a  party  that  is  stlU  in 
the  minority  for  the  problems  they 
have  developed.  And  I  do  not  think  it 
will  work. 

I  do  not  think  they  can  blame 
Ronald  Reagan's  golf  at  the  nearest 
country  club.  The  country  does  not 
have  that  short  a  memory.  But  if 
those  who  are  in  power  will  not  do 
anything,  what  can  we  do?  If  they  go 
off  and  hide,  what  recourse  do  we 
have?  In  this  sense  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  turn  to  good  advan- 
tage the  Easter  recess,  the  work  period 
that  will  bring  many  Members  back 
home.  For  there  are  three  steps  we 
can  take. 

The  first  step  is  to  force  a  vote  to  re- 
quire a  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget.  Why  is  that  Important?  Why 
do  we  need  a  constitutional  solution? 
Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  a  story. 

As  the  Congressman  from  Georgia.  I 
watched  many  mayors  of  Atlanta.  Our 


most  recent  mayor,  now  retired,  was 
Maynard  Jackson,  a  great  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat, an  advocate  of  the  poor,  a 
spokesman  for  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  a  man  who  in  8  years  as  mayor 
of  Atlanta  never  ran  a  deficit,  not 
once,  not  a  penny.  Why?  Because  in 
the  1930's.  the  city  of  Atlanta  adopted 
a  rule  that  said  if  the  mayor  nins  a 
deficit  he  must  pay  it  out  of  his  per- 
sonal pocket. 

Therefore,  mayors  of  Atlanta  are 
very  conservative  with  the  people's 
money. 

The  current  mayor  of  Atlanta  is 
Andrew  Young,  again  a  great  liberal, 
an  advocate  of  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  spokesman  for  the  poor,  a 
spokesman  for  public  programs;  and  I 
wager  a  bet  now  that  Mayor  Young 
will  not  run  a  deficit  in  the  years  he  is 
privileged  to  serve  as  mayor,  that  he 
will  fiscally  be  more  conservative  than 
Ronald  Reagan.  Why?  Because  there 
is  an  institutional  requirement  that  he 
will  have  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket 
if  he  runs  a  deficit. 

Governor  Carter,  as  Governor  of 
Georgia,  never  ran  a  deficit,  because  it 
is  Illegal  under  the  Georgia  Constitu- 
tion, yet  President  Carter,  as  Presi- 
dent, piled  up  enough  red  ink  to  give 
us  21 -percent  interest  rates  and  14-per- 
cent inflation. 

A  constitutional  amendment  allows 
us  to  force  discipline  on  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  It  will  signal  to  the 
interest  rate  market  that  we  are  going 
to  bring  spending  under  control,  and 
the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget  by 
itself  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
having  that  kind  of  change. 

That  is  why  I  favor  the  Conable-Jen- 
klns-Hatch  bill  or  a  similar  bill,  to  re- 
quire a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  give  the  American  people  the 
security  that  Government  spending  in 
the  future  will  be  controlled. 

Second,  we  must  cut  spending.  This 
Congress  In  the  next  few  months  will 
have  a  chance  to  choose  between  the 
path  of  the  12  percent  to  raise  taxes 
and  the  path  of  the  80  percent  to  cut 
spending.  It  is  our  job  to  sit  down  and 
line  by  line,  item  by  item,  prune  the 
Federal  budget.  If  you  have  been  laid 
off  recently,  you  have  to  look  at  your 
family  budget,  you  have  to  talk  to 
your  children  about  what  their  plans 
were  for  the  summer,  you  have  to  look 
at  their  allowance,  you  have  to  look  at 
the  food  budget.  People  who  are  laid 
off  carmot  just  pass  big  deficits  and 
hope  the  bank  will  honor  their  checks. 

If  you  are  a  small  businessman  or 
business  woman,  and  your  business  is 
right,  you  have  got  to  sit  down  and 
look  at  every  penny  you  are  spending. 

Only  If  you  are  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  you  spend  and  pass  big  defi- 
cits. And  I  think  we  must  face  the 
same  discipline.  We  must  undergo  the 
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same  process  as  every  American  in 
bringing  our  spending  under  control. 

So  in  the  next  few  months  it  is  our 
job  to  pass  a  budget  that  does  bring 
down  the  deficit  by  cutting  spending 
rather  than  rising  taxes. 

Third,  we  wUl  face  a  debt  limit.  That 
debt  limit  will  be  a  point  in  time  when 
if  it  is  not  increased  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  not  be  able  to  borrow 
more  money. 

The  most  responsible  thing  we  could 
do  is  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
a  crisis,  if  we  have  not  already  passed 
a  constitutional  amendment,  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget,  and  if  we 
have  not  already  passed  a  budget  for 
1983  that  cuts  spending. 

Only  by  using  the  debt  limit  as  a  le- 
verage point  can  we  force  the  changes 
which  clearly  the  liberal  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  body  wants  to  avoid. 

What  is  at  stake?  I  asked  Bob  Di- 
sharoon.  a  realtor  from  Georgia,  what 
impact  an  11 -percent  interest  rate 
would  have  and  he  said.  "Well,  people 
could  buy  houses,  other  people  could 
build  houses,  lumbermen  could  start 
cutting  trees  again,  furniture  factories 
would  start  up.  automobile  plants 
would  start  up.  we  would  begin  to  put 
people  back  to  work,  they  would  pay 
taxes  again,  we  would  begin  to  see 
prosperity  return." 

I  said,  "Would  it  really  make  that 
big  a  difference  to  get  down  to  11-per- 
cent Interest  rates?"  And  he  said.  "It  is 
hard  to  exaggerate  the  Impact  on  this 
country  the  optimism,  the  hope,  the 
spirit  that  would  emerge  if  we  saw 
that  we  were  getting  spending  under 
control,  that  our  deficits  were  going  to 
come  down  and  that  we  were  going  to 
be  able  to  have  11 -percent  interest 
rates." 

Well,  that  is  what  is  at  stake. 

Those  Americans  who  have  been  laid 
off.  or  may  be  laid  off,  those  Ameri- 
cans who  worry  about  their  retirement 
fund,  those  Americans  who  retire  and 
worry  about  their  children  and  grand- 
chUdrens'  jobs,  those  Americans  who 
worry  about  their  businesses,  those 
farmers  who  are  directly  affected  by 
high  interest  rates.  Ehrery  American 
has  a  chance  to  turn  this  recess  into  a 
turning  point  for  America's  future.  It 
is  really  simple.  If  every  American 
were  to  see  their  Congressman  and 
say:  First,  insist  on  a  vote  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
ance budget:  second,  cut  spending  in 
that  1983  budget  so  that  the  Interest 
rates  would  come  down  dramatically; 
and  third,  if  we  do  not  get  those  first 
two.  vote  to  stop  the  debt  limit. 

If  every  American  would  take  an  op- 
portunity during  this  recess  to  see 
their  Congressman,  then  we  would,  in 
fact,  be  at  a  turning  point,  and  we 
would  begin  to  shift  from  a  lil)eral  wel- 
fare state  to  a  conservative  opportuni- 
ty society. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  I 
believe  will  resolve  some  of  the  con- 
cerns of  our  foreign  trading  partners 
about  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier  of  goods,  most  sig- 
nificantly agricultural  products.  De- 
spite the  assurances  we  have  received 
from  President  Reagan  and  others  in 
the  administration,  the  legacy  of  the 
Carter-Bergland  1979  grain  embargo  is 
still  hampering  our  export  efforts. 

Our  foreign  buyers,  burned  in  the 
past  by  this  ill-conceived  embargo 
ended  in  1981  by  President  Reagan, 
are  reluctant  to  sign  long-term  con- 
tracts for  American  goods.  My  bill  wiU 
brighten  opportunities  for  stable  and 
Increased  exports.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  prohibit  the  imposition  of  an 
embargo  on  exports  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  war  or  a  national 
emergency,  and  delays  the  applicabil- 
ity of  certain  such  embargoes  to  pre- 
existing contracts  for  a  period  of  6 
months  after  such  disruptions  occur. 
Furthermore,  export  curbs  could  not 
persist  when  the  state  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  has  come  to  an  end. 

Agricultural  exports  are  tremen- 
dously important  to  our  farmers  in  Il- 
linois, where  yields  are  high.  Illinois 
has  ranked  first  or  second  for  many 
years  in  agricultural  exports  and  near 
the  top  in  total  exports. 

I  wUl  be  discussing  my  legislation 
with  Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block 
today  and  am  hopeful  that  the  SMlmin- 
istration  will  support  this  bill,  in  light 
of  the  President's  earlier  remarks  al- 
laying embargo  fears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  hope  we  could  have 
prompt  consideration  of  this  emergen- 
cy legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation are  supportive  of  this  bill.» 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BAHA'IS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  (Mr.  Phillip 
BxniTON)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  plight  of  the 
Baha'is.  a  religious  minority  in  Iran. 
The  Baha'is  are  facing  the  real  possi- 
bility of  extermination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Iranian  Government.  Since  the 
Khomeini  government  took  power  in 
Iran,  at  least  97  members  of  the 
Baha'i  minority  are  known  to  have 
been  slain  and  the  recent  escalation  of 
persecution  of  the  Baha'is  threatens 
their  survival. 


There  are  about  300.000  Baha'is 
among  Iran's  population  of  36  million. 
The  Baha'is  are  peaceful,  law-abiding 
citizens.  Their  religion  denies  the  su- 
premacy of  Islam  and  instead  reveres 
the  founders  of  all  the  world's  major 
religions  as  messengers  of  the  same 
God  throughout  history.  The  Baha'is 
believe  in  world  unity,  universal  educa- 
tion, and  the  equality  of  men  and 
women.  Because  these  beliefs  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  the  dominant 
Shlite  Moslems,  they  face  harassment, 
arrest,  and  execution.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national says  the  imprisonment  smd 
execution  of  the  Baha'is  "appears  to 
indicate  a  deliberate  government 
policy  of  religious  persecution." 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents expressing  their  deep  con- 
cern over  Iran's  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  to  the  Baha'is.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Reprksemtativz  Bttrtor:  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  300.000  member  Baha'i  religious  minori- 
ty group  in  Iran  Is  facing  genocide  at  the 
hands  of  Khomeini's  government  through 
summary  arrests  and  executions— simply  be- 
cause of  their  religious  beliefs.  Considered 
infidels  because  they  are  not  Moslem,  con- 
sidered spies  because  their  world  center  Is  in 
Haifa,  Israel,  women  considered  prostitutes 
because  they  meet  side  by  side  with  men, 
children  considered  illegitimate  because 
their  parents  were  not  married  in  the 
Moslem  faith,  (and  therefore  not  allowed  to 
attend  schools  or  universities),  dismissed 
from  Jobs,  their  homes,  businesses,  holy 
places,  and  cemeteries  seized,  the  Baha'is 
are  pressured  to  recant  their  faith.  All  of 
these  steps  are  being  taken  against  them  in 
order  to  eradicate  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Iranian  consular  officials  all  over  the 
world  are  Instructed  to  collect  the  names  of 
Baha'is  living  outside  Iran.  Their  passports 
are  revoked  and  they  will  only  l>e  issued 
travel  documents  permitting  their  return  to 
Iran. 

Does  any  of  this  remind  you  of  the  steps 
that  led  up  to  the  Holocaust  and  the  deaths 
of  over  6  million  Jews? 

The  Baha'is  are  a  non-violent,  law-abid- 
ing, peaceful  group  of  world  citizens  who  be- 
lieve in  the  oneness  of  mankind  and  the 
oneness  of  Ood.  I  urge  you  to  speak  out  at 
the  Congressional  hearings  on  Human 
Rights,  protesting  this  maniacal  repeat  of 
history— we  really  are  "One  planet,  one 
people,— please". 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  J.  Weiner  Marks. 
Shirley  M.  Marks.* 


HEALTH  PLANNING 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
current  health  planning  laws  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Eiiviron- 
ment  has  already  begun  a  series  of 
hearings  to  consider  the  many  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  renewal  of  this  legls- 
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lation.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to 
amend  and  extend  the  legislation  to 
provide  for  reasonable  and  realistic 
health  planning  during  the  next  3 
years. 

Consideration  of  the  renewal  of 
health  planning  comes  Just  as  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  hospital  costs  in  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  President  and 
some  Members  of  the  House  have 
urged  the  repeal  of  regulatory  pro- 
grams, like  health  planning,  which  at- 
tempt to  hold  down  health  care  costs. 
They  argue  for  competition  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

I  submit  that  in  1982  there  is  not  a 
choice  between  competition  and  regu- 
lation. The  administration's  highly 
touted  and  long-delayed  proposal  to 
reform  the  health  care  system 
through  competition  has  yet  to  be  In- 
troduced. Its  impact  on  the  health 
care  system,  if  passed,  would  take 
years.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  indicates  that  there  are  no  fea- 
tures in  any  of  the  current  competi- 
tion proposals  which  would  reduce 
Federal  health  care  expenditures  in 
1983  and  1984. 

We  also  are  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
potential  of  prospective  reimburse- 
ment as  a  way  to  slow  increases  in  hos- 
pital costs.  I  t>elieve  it  is  generally  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  regardless  of  how  we  pay  hospi- 
tals, health  planning  is  an  essential 
component  of  any  cost-containment 
strategy. 

Under  the  current  retrospective  cost- 
reimbursement  system,  planning  has 
restrained  the  rate  of  growth  of  hospi- 
tal facilities  by  limiting  beds  and  ex- 
cessive capital  expenditures  that  lead 
directly  to  higher  hospital  costs. 

Health  planning  would  be  the  foun- 
dation of  any  effective  prospective 
payment  system.  In  the  face  of  unlim- 
ited growth  of  beds,  services,  and 
equipment  prospective  payment 
cannot  limit  the  increase  in  total  hos- 
pital expenditures. 

In  addition  to  restraining  aggregate 
hospital  costs,  health  planning  can 
make  capital  allocation  decisions  in  a 
way  which  the  marketplace  cannot. 
Planning  takes  account  of  not  only 
profitability,  but  also  the  health  care 
needs  of  all  of  our  citizens,  whether 
they  live  in  inner-city,  suburban,  or 
rural  areas. 

We  all  know  that  unlimited— 19  per- 
cent or  more— increases  in  hospital 
costs  cannot  continue.-  Whether  we 
have  prospective  reimbursement  or 
our  current  retrospective  cost-reim- 
bursement system,  it  makes  no  sense 
for  the  Nation  to  build  hospitals  or  to 
add  expensive  new  medical  equipment 
and  then  to  refuse  to  pay  for  it. 

To  overbuild  our  hospitals  and  then 
to  squeeze  them  into  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  budgetary  constraints  would 
be  the  worst  of  policies.  The  repeal  of 


health  planning  invites  Just  such  a  dis- 
aster. 

This  bill  continues  Federal  support 
for  health  planning  and  makes  a 
number  of  Important  changes  in  our 
current  plaiming  system.  States  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  have  a  health 
planning  program  but  would  be  en- 
couraged, through  matching  grants 
and  increased  control  over  health  sys- 
tems agencies,  to  maintain  a  strong 
statewide  health  plannlnp  effort. 
State  certificate-of-need  programs, 
which  are  used  to  control  excess 
health  care  facilities  and  services, 
would  be  streamlined  and  focused  on 
the  major  expenditures  which*  are 
mercilessly  driving  up  health  care 
costs.  And  the  extensive  list  of  func- 
tions required  to  be  performed  by  the 
health  systems  agencies  under  the  cur- 
rent law  would  be  dramatically  re- 
duced so  that  these  community  agen- 
cies could  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
inpatient  health  care  services  and 
costs. 

The  impact  of  these  changes  will 
mean  stronger,  better  coordinated,  and 
more  effective  State  and  local  health 
planning.  And  that  can  only  lead  to 
lower  health  care  costs.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  consider  this  bill  carefully 
and  to  support  it. 

I  have  attached  a  brief  description 
of  how  the  health  plarmlng  program 
would  work  under  this  bill. 

SxnatAiiT  OP  Hkalth  PuunriMG  Law  as 

AMXIfSKD 

States  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
have  a  health  planning  system.  Federal 
funds  would  be  provided  to  those  States 
which  choose  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
statewide  health  planning  system.  Federal 
grants  would  be  made  to  the  State  planning 
•gency  and  matched  with  State  funds  and 
to  those  health  systems  agencies  (HSA's) 
approved  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  and 
matched  with  State  or  local  funds. 

RATS  ruunnMo  aokhct 

The  State  planning  agency  would  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Oovemor  and  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  funding  of  up  to  75  percent  of  its  op- 
erating costs. 

The  primary  (unctions  of  the  State 
agency  would  be  to  develop  a  State  health 
plan,  with  the  assistance  of  the  HSA's.  for 
all  Institutional  health  services  in  the  State 
and  to  conduct  a  certlflcate-of-need  (CON) 
program. 

The  CON  program  would  provide  for 
review  and  determination  of  need  for  insti- 
tutional health  services  with  annual  operat- 
ing costs  exceeding  t250.0OO.  for  capital  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  (flOO.OOO;  and  for 
major  medical  equipment  in  excess  of 
MOO.OOO. 

The  State  health  coordinating  council 
would  advise  the  State  agency  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  (unctions. 

States  which  receive  Federal  funds  would 
have  until  September  30.  1983  to  meet  the 
requlremenu  of  the  law.  If  they  did  not 
comply  by  then,  they  would  no  longer  be  eli- 
gible for  grants. 

Orants  to  State  agencies  would  be  author- 
ized (or  FY  83-FY  86  at  833  million:  836  mU- 
llon.  and  840  million  a  year  respectively. 


HEALTH  SYSTEMS  AGIMCIKS 


The  Oovemor  could  terminate  the  exist- 
ing HSA's  and  redesignate  their  boundaries 
to  cover  all  or  a  portion  o(  the  State. 

The  Oovemor  would  have  to  approve  the 
designation  of  any  new  HSA. 

The  primary  (unction  o(  an  HSA  would  be 
to  assist  the  State  agency  in  conducting 
health  planning  activities.  HSA's  would  de- 
velop a  local  health  plan  (or  institutional 
health  services  and  review  applications  (or 
certidcates  of  need  for  Institutional  health 
services. 

A  public  HSA  which  is  a  public  regional 
planning  body  or  a  unit  o(  local  government 
would  not  be  required  to  have  a  separate 
governing  body  (or  health  planning. 

HSA's  which  receive  Federal  (unds  would 
have  until  September  30,  1983  to  meet  the 
requirements  o(  the  law. 

For  an  HSA  to  be  eligible  (or  Federal 
(unds  in  FY  83,  the  Oovemor  would  have  to 
submit  along  with  the  HSA's  application  a 
plan  (or  the  collection  by  the  HSA  In  FY  84 
and  FY  85  o(  non-Federal  (unds  to  meet  the 
match  requirements  in  those  years. 

For  an  HSA  to  be  eligible  (or  Federal 
(unds  in  FY  84  and  FY  85,  It  would  have  to 
collect  non-Federal  (unds. 

Orants  to  HSA's  would  be  authorized  (or 
FY  83-FY  85  at  «68  million.  $74  million,  and 
880  million  a  year  respectively. 

CnfTUU  POR  HXALTR  PLAHITIHO 

Orants  would  be  authorized  to  continue 
three  centers  to  provide  technical  and  con- 
sulting assistance  to  State  agencies  and 
HSA's. 

Authorizations  would  be  (or  FY  83-FY  85 
at  $2  million.  $2.5  million  and  $3  million  re- 
spectively .• 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  COST-OF- 
LIVINQ  PROTECTION 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
lot  of  speculation  of  late  about  reduc- 
tions in  the  social  security  cost-of- 
living  as  part  of  a  pacltage  to  reduce 
our  ballooning  Federal  budget  deflcita. 
And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  spec- 
ulation: The  cost-of-living  adjustment 
has  been  high  in  recent  years;  control- 
ling the  entitlement  programs  is  seen 
by  many  as  necessary  to  a  stable  Fed- 
eral budget;  and  there  are  very  few 
other  places  we  can  turn  to  get  the 
kind  of  money  we  need  quickly  in 
order  to  make  an  impact  on  the  defi- 
clU. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  making  adjust- 
ments in  the  social  security  cost  of 
living.  One  proposal  for  long-term  ad- 
justments in  this  area  was  included  in 
a  package  Congressman  Barbkr  Con- 
able  and  I  offered  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  fall. 

But  I  send  out  a  warning  that  if  we 
do  reduce  the  social  security  cost  of 
living  to  help  balance  our  budget,  the 
elderly  of  this  country,  and  the  work- 
ers supporting  the  system,  have  a 
right  to  expect  something  in  return. 
Specifically,  they  should  not  be  ex- 


pected to  take  drastic  reductions  in 
the  very  important  cost-of-living  pro- 
tection offered  in  social  security  with- 
out assurance  that  the  Government 
will  see  that  full  benefits  continue  to 
be  paid  under  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions and  that  the  program  will  be 
maintained  on  a  strong  long-term  fi- 
nancial basis. 


GUAM'S  ANGELA  ALLEY  IS  1982 
CHERRY  BLOSSOM  FESTIVAL 
QUEEN 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pride  that  I  an- 
nounce to  our  colleag:ue8  that  the  new 
1982  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  queen  is 
the  beautiful  and  charming  Miss 
Angela  Gayle  Alley  from  Guam. 

Queen  AUey  was  crowned  on  Satur- 
day night  at  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Grand  Ball  where  she  competed  with 
young  women  from  all  of  the  States 
and  territories  for  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting Washington.  D.C.,  in  the  festi- 
val. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  know  that 
Queen  Alley  has  been  chosen  as  this 
year's  queen  since  it  was  my  privilege 
to  crown  her  earlier  this  month  as  the 
1982  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  princess 
from  the  Guam  Territorial  Society  of 
Washington,  D.C.  The  society  is  a 
hard-working  group  and  has  been  se- 
lecting princesses  to  represent  Guam 
since  1952.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  Guam  and  for  Mre.  Cel  Agulgui,  the 
president  of  the  society,  when  I  salute 
Queen  Alley  and  wish  her  well  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Queen  Alley  is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  lives  with  her 
mother,  the  former  Rose  Bamba  of 
Guam,  in  Oxon  Hill.  Md.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Jesus  Bamba  of 
Rsulio  Barrigada,  Guam. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
to  hold  the  title  of  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  queen  than  Miss  Alley.  She  is 
a  hard-worldng  and  dedicated  young 
woman  who  serves  as  secretary  of  the 
Guam  Territorial  Society.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  she  will  do  a  wonderful  Job 
of  representing  this  Nation,  our  Cap- 
ital City,  and  Guam  when  she  travels 
to  Japan  next  month  to  take  part  in 
that  country's  Cherry  Blossom  Festi- 
val. It  Is  fitting  that  the  1982  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  queen  be  from  the 
Pacific  and  we  from  Guam  offer  our 
sincere  congratulations  to  Queen  AUey 
and  her  royal  court. 

At  this  time  I  Include  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  In  the  Coif- 
ORcssioH AL  Record,  as  follows: 


CKLKBRATUfG  THE  PACIFIC  SPUf 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

The  1982  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  queen 
quickly  found  that  "uneasily  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown." 

Angela  Alley,  the  20-year-old,  5-(oot-3  I7nl- 
verslty  o(  Maryland  sophomore  who  repre- 
sented Ouam  in  the  princess  sweepstakes, 
tottered  a  bit  under  the  weight  o(  the  5- 
pound-plus  ceremonial  crown  with  Its  one 
kilo  o(  U-k&rat  gold  and  1,585  pearls.  She 
was  glad  to  exchange  it  (or  a  miniature 
model  be(ore  Joining  the  dance  in  the 
Orand  Ballroom  o(  Sheraton  Washington 
on  Saturday  evening. 

A  spin  o(  the  roulette  wheel  o(  states  to 
choose  the  queen  was  the  big  moment  at 
the  Cherry  Blossom  Orand  Ball,  with  nearly 
1,000  guests  turning  out  to  close  Washing- 
ton's 55th  spring  (estlval.  They  danced, 
cheered  as  the  princesses  (rom  their  home 
states  paraded  through  the  archway  and  lis- 
tened to  the  singing  o(  Barbara  McNair. 

"I'm  so  grateful  that  this  year's  queen 
also  comes  (rom  the  Pacific  region,"  said 
Yukika  Sohma  as  she  presented  a  necklace 
to  Alley  as  a  gift  (rom  the  Japan  Cherry 
Blossom  Association. 

The  70-year-old  Sohma  headed  the  26- 
member  Japanese  delegation  to  this  year's 
(estivities.  She  is  the  daughter  o(  Yuklo 
Ozakl,  who  as  lord  mayor  o(  Tokyo  was 
among  those  who  arranged  the  gift  o(  3,000 
cherry  trees  to  the  United  States  70  years 
ago  as  a  symbol  o(  (riendshlp  between  the 
two  countries. 

Alley  wore  the  ceremonial  Mlkimoto 
crown  for  only  a  few  minutes  be(ore  It  was 
taken  back  to  the  vault  (or  sa(ekeeplng.  She 
received  her  miniature  model  (rom  another 
queen— Sugako  Kugure,  who  is  reigning  as 
the  9th  Cherry  Blossom  queen  in  Japan. 
The  Mlkimoto  crown,  created  by  the  same 
cra(tsmen  who  work  on  Imperial  Jewels,  was 
presented  to  the  National  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  by  the  Mlkomoto  Pearl  Co.  25  years 
ago. 

Besides  the  necklace  and  miniature  crown, 
which  she  gets  to  keep.  Alley  will  enjoy 
other  prerogatives  o(  royalty.  She  and  her 
escort  have  been  Invited  (or  a  12-day  visit  to 
Japan  April  28  through  May  9  to  Join  in  sev- 
eral Japanese  cherry  blossom  (estivals. 

Among  this  year's  princesses,  chosen  by 
state  societies  under  their  own  niles,  was 
Colorado's  Kamal  Hlggins.  a  blind  student 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  (or  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  in  Denver.  Perrl  Sundt  of  Arizona 
was  chosen  Mlas  Congeniality  by  her  sister 
princesses. 

Alley  is  the  granddaughter  of  Jesus 
Bamba  of  Radio  Barrigada,  Ouam.« 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD  MEMBERS 
CALLED  FOR 

The  8PE1AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Goitzaucz)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  pursuance  of  the  commitment  that 
I  made,  as  explained  in  my  prior  sid- 
dress  to  the  House,  with  respect  to  the 
resolutions  I  have  introduced  asking 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board:  and  the 


second  resolution,  including  the  Open 
Market  Committee,  which  of  course 
means  the  Board  itself  because  the 
Open  Market  Committee  consists  of 
the  five  private  bankers  plus  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board.  I  stated,  and  I 
have  offered  for  the  record,  my  letter 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Honorable  Peter 
RoDiNO,  in  which  I  asked  for  serious 
consideration  of  those  resolutions. 

Fully  aware  and  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  they  sounded  bombastic, 
flamboyant  and  in  fact  and  indeed 
were  interpreted  by  some  who  hap- 
pened to  comment  on  them,  and  also 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  would  l>e 
very  difficult  to  chart  new  paths  with 
the  establishment  of  some  precedents, 
though  all  fully  within  the  context  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  that  at 
the  time  of  their  writing  clearly  had  in 
mind  such  cases  as  are  presented  to 
the  American  people  In  the  past,  is 
from  a  process  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  its  Chairman. 

I  also  said  that  I  had  eventually  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Chairman,  and 
also  put  that  into  the  Record,  in 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  indicated  that  he  sympa- 
thized and  appreciated  the  seriousness 
of  my  views  and  objectives  and  alms, 
but  that  the  committee  was  so  bur- 
dened with  the  presstire  of  work  that 
it  could  not  give  attention  on  a  formal 
basis  to  the  resolutions  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  but  that  he  was  instructing 
the  staff  to  review  and  analyze  the 
matter.  I  waited  several  months,  and 
then  I  indicated  In  my  last  remarks 
that  I  thought  sufficient  time  had 
passed  to  indicate  that  I  would  be  re- 
ceiving no  forthcoming  such  staff 
analysis,  and  that  therefore,  being 
that  I  am  in  dead  earnest  and  with  the 
most  serious  purpose  in  mind,  that  I 
would  then  have  to  do  the  only  thing 
left  to  be  done  as  a  person,  or  indeed 
and  in  fact  responsible  and  serloiis  and 
in  dead  earnest,  and  that  is  to  proceed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  the 
forum  available  as  if  it  were  proceed- 
ing with  a  formal  hearing  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

So  that  today  I  initiate  that  prom- 
ised proceeding,  and  I  initiate  it  by 
first  outlining  in  both  genersil  and 
broad  terms  the  predicate  for  the  Ju- 
risdictional cause  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  it  under  constitutional  law  and 
precedent  in  some  particulars,  and 
later  in  subsequent  remarlLs  I  wlU  de- 
velop the  case.  It  seems  to  me  tragic 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  because 
of  a  necessity  I  am  very  limited  as  to 
resources  in  the  way  of  staff  and  other 
resources  that  are  necessary,  that  nat- 
urally su-e  available  to  the  committee 
that  is  properly  set  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. But,  I  will  do  the  next  best,  and 
that  is  my  best. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  even 
though  it  sounds  outlandish  and  far 
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fetched,  because  usually  impeachment 
is  associated  with  a  process  directed 
toward  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, there  are  other  cases  in  which 
impeachment  processes  have  actually 
successfully  been  conducted.  I  say  suc- 
cessfully, because  the  impeachment 
process  involves  more  than  Just  actual 
initiation,  which  is  the  formulation  of 
the  bill  of  particulars  known  as  a  reso- 
lution of  Impeachment,  which  is  a  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Very  few  people  realize  that  im- 
peachment, to  be  fully  ended,  must 
also  require  an  actual  trial  or  Judg- 
mental procedure  in  the  Senate,  and 
there,  depending  on  the  value,  you 
have  the  fulfillment  of  the  charges  or 
the  lack  of  fulfillment  of  those 
charges. 

Now,  under  article  II,  section  4  of 
the  Constitution,  it  states: 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  or 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Now,  that  is  about  as  plain  as  any- 
thing could  be,  and  it  certainly  does 
envision  the  susceptibility  of,  and 
properly  under  the  Jurisdictional 
wording  of  this  constitutional  section, 
of  such  officers  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members  and  its  Chairman,  for 
certainly  there  could  be  no  other  defi- 
nition of  "all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States"  under  this  particular 
section.  The  history  of  the  formula- 
tion of  this  phrase  is  very  interesting, 
because  it  clearly  reveals  that  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, the  delegates  who  were  writ- 
ing the  Constitution,  even  the  so- 
called  Committee  of  Eleven,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Committee  of  Five,  be- 
cause the  main  burden  depending  on 
the  particular  policy  that  was  under 
consideration  or  debate  was  delegated 
In  the  case  of  actually  fine  honing  the 
phraseology  to  these  committees,  and 
so  that  this  matter  was  very  much  de- 
bated and  recorded. 

ParreU,  in  his  deUils  on  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, is  one  of  the  best  sources,  but 
there  are  other  ancillary  sources  that 
for  some  reason  or  another,  and  I 
think  the  reason  is  plain,  and  that  is 
that  this  was  considered  a  highly  im- 
portant, critical  issue  at  the  time,  so 
that  at  first  when  it  was  first  consid- 
ered and  hotly  debated  such  members 
as  Delegate  Mason  wanted  to  use 
other  phraseology.  For  example,  such 
phrases  as  maladministration  or  mal- 
practice. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  Interesting 
thought.  We  hear  about  malpractice 
suits  against  doctors  and  lawyers  and 
the  like.  Maybe  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to 
have  malpractice  suits  against  faith- 
less and  trustless  or  untrustworthy 
stewards  of  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  all.  and  that  is  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  of  the  country.  But,  it 


is  interesting  to  note  that  those  were 
the  phrases  first  thought  of.  and  the 
objection  was  very  validly  made  by  the 
Delegate  James  Madison  in  which  he 
pointed  out,  and  I  think  with  a  great 
deal  of  propriety,  that  in  that  case  if 
such  loose  language  were  to  be  used, 
such  as  maladministration  or  malprac- 
tice or  even  negligence,  that  then 
there  would  be  no  executive  branch  of- 
ficer of  the  Government  immune  from 
a  vengeful  Senate  that  could  in  times 
of  passion  be  gotten  to  for  political 
reasons  and  seek  revenge  on  some  hap- 
less member  of  the  executive  branch 
family. 
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So  that  then  Mason  himself  came  in 
with  the  words  that  we  now  record, 
that  is,  "treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Now,  there  are  also  other  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  all  of  these  I  have 
borne  well  in  mind  and  very  much 
weighed  and  evaluated  before  I  ad- 
vanced my  pursuit  of  the  impeach- 
ment process  and  advocated  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
And  that  is  that  certainly  there  have 
been  past  actions,  some  of  which  I 
have  documented  and  which  are  spe- 
cific instances  of  not  only  malpractice 
but  gross  acts  of  dereliction  amount- 
ing to  conflicts  of  interest  and  to  cor- 
ruption. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  prior  addresses 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  account- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  anybody,  whether  to 
the  executive  branch  or  the  Congress 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  although  a  lot  of  mem- 
bers and  people  act  as  if  they  did  not. 
There  is  absolutely  no  accountability. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  pursue  a  scru- 
tiny of  some  of  the  questionable  activi- 
ties that  have  arisen. 

For  example,  we  in  the  Congress— 
and  this  I  have  pointed  out  before— 
have  only  one  agency  that  is  at  our 
command  only  in  order  to  do  even  a 
half  reasonable  Job  of  oversight  or 
checking  on  the  executive  branch,  and 
that  is  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
But  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
specifically  prohibited  from  going  into 
the  matter  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Why?  What  is  this  so  privileged  high 
position  and  entity  that  does  not  t>ear 
even  the  minimum  degree  of  account- 
ability? 

In  fact,  it  has  reached  such  absurd 
proportions,  as  I  have  also  pointed 
out,  that  Just  recently  the  President 
had  to  meet  in  secret— In  camera,  as 
they  say— with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  To  this  day 
the  American  people  have  not  been 
told  what  it  was  that  the  President 
discussed  with  the  Chairman  or  what 
decisions  were  arrived  at.  Supposedly, 
from  speculation  in  the  press,  they 
were  discussing  high  interest  rates  or 


the  damage  therefrom  on  the  econo- 
my or  the  monetary  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  But  we  do  not 
know.  The  President  was  meeting  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  if  he  were  meeting  in  a 
sununit  conference  with  some  foreign 
potentate,  and  they  did  not  even  issue 
a  communique  after  they  finished.  We 
still  do  not  know. 

Now,  what  kind  of  business  is  this? 
Since  when  is  this  lack  of  accountabil- 
ity sanctioned  under  our  system? 

This  is  precisely  what  was  argued  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
yet  it  was  done  with  great  respect  in 
an  attempt  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  the  executive  branch  and  its 
employees  from  the  improper  en- 
croachment of  such  other  branches  as 
this  one  or  the  Judiciary.  But  the  fact 
is  that  now  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  even  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  unless  an 
allegation  is  based  on  an  Indictable  of- 
fense, in  other  words,  a  high  crime, 
there  is  actually  no  constitutional 
basis  for  an  impeachment  process. 
That  is  absurd,  and  in  fact  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  was  considered  then  as  not 
being  so.  There  were  reasons  why 
there  could  t>e  other  than  high  crimes 
or  even  felonious  conduct  or  indictable 
offenses,  and  for  that  reason  the  last 
two  words,  "and  misdemeanors,"  were 
added— "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors." 

So,  therefore,  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  the  basis  and  the  gen- 
eral framework  of  reference,  constitu- 
tionally speaking,  are  there  for  ample 
reason  and  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  evaluate  in  a  competent  and  a 
professional  way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  GoifZALBZ)  has  expired. 


OLYMPIC  COIN  LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AmTuirzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
I  honestly  feel  wiU  solve  the  financial 
problems  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
games  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. 

This  legislation  calls  for  the  minting 
of  50  million,  90- percent  silver,  one 
dollar  coins  which  would  be  sold  di- 
rectly by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  prof- 
its from  the  sale  of  these  coins  would 
be  split  on  a  70-30  basis  between  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  for  use  in 
training  amateur  athletes  both  at  the 
Olympic  and  local  level,  and  30  per- 
cent going  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
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Committee  for  the  staging  of  the  1984 
Olympic  games. 

Hearings  on  my  legislation  as  well  as 
other  Olympic  coin  bills  begins  tomor- 
row before  the  House  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage  Subcommittee 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  The 
following  is  a  brief  stmunary  of  my 
legislation  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
The      Olympic      CoMimiORATivK      Silver 

Dollar  Act  IirrRODnccD  by  Frank  AmriTN- 

£io — Section-by-Sbction  Analysis 

Sec.  1:  The  short  title  of  the  bill  Is  the 
"Olympic  Commemorative  Silver  Dollar 
Act". 

Sec.  2:  The  bill  authorizes  the  minting  of 
up  to  50  million  90  percent  silver  dollars  of 
the  same  weight  and  size  as  the  traditional 
American  "cartwheels".  They  would  contain 
.7734  ounce  of  pure  silver.  The  design  of  the 
coins  would  be  emblematic  of  the  1984 
Olympic  Games  to  be  held  In  Los  Angeles. 
The  coins  would  be  legal  tender  for  their 
one  dollar  face  value. 

Sec.  3:  The  coins  will  be  sold  directly  to 
the  public  by  the  Treasury  at  a  price  equal 
to  their  face  value  plus  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, plus  a  surcharge  of  at  least  $10.  The 
Treasury  would  malce  bulk  sales  at  a  reason- 
able discount  to  reflect  the  lower  handling 
costs  of  bulk  sales.  The  Treasury  would 
accept  prerelease  orders  at  a  special  dis- 
count price. 

Sec.  4:  Monies  spent  and  received  from  the 
sale  of  these  coins  would  flow  through  the 
Coinage  Profit  Fund,  which  Is  a  special 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  account  that  requires 
no  budget  authorization. 

Sec.  5:  Seventy  percent  of  the  surcharges 
would  go  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  to  train  Olympic  athletes,  to 
support  local  or  conununlty  amateur  athlet- 
ics, and  to  erect  training  facilities.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  surcharges  would  go  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
to  stage  and  promote  the  1984  Olympic 
Oames.  A  (50  million  advance  would  be  paid 
within  30  days  of  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  6:  The  CJeneral  Accounting  Office 
would  have  the  right  to  audit  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  to 
assure  that  the  money  they  receive  Is  spent 
for  the  st>eclf led  purposes. 

Sec.  7:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  make  quarterly  reports  to  Congress 
on  the  program. 

Sec.  8:  No  coins  would  be  Issued  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982  or  after  December  31.  198S. 

H.R. 6069 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  silver 

dollars  with  a  design  emblematic  of  the 

1984  summer  Olympic  games  which  are  to 

be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Olympic  Commemorative  Sliver  Dollar 
Act". 

coin  specipications 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  Issue  one-dollar  coins 
under  this  Act  In  such  quantities  as  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public, 
except  that  such  quantity  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  million  coins. 

(b)(1)  The  one-dollar  coins  Issued  under 
this  Act  shall  weigh  26.73  grams,  have  a  di- 


ameter of  1.50  inches,  and  shall  contain  90 
percent  silver  and  10  percent  copper. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
design  of  such  one-dollar  coin.  Such  design 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  1984  Summer 
Olympic  Games  which  are  to  be  held  In  Los 
Angeles.  California.  On  each  such  one-dollar 
coin  there  shall  be  a  designation  of  the 
value  of  the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the  year 
"1984",  and  inscriptions  of  the  words  "Liber- 
ty", "In  God  We  Trust",  "United  States  of 
America",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(c)  All  one-dollar  coins  Issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in 
section  102  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 

SALES  OP  the  coins 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  the  one-dollar  coins  Issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  sold  to  the  public  by 
the  Secretary  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  and  at  a  price  equal  to  one 
dollar  plus  the  cost  of  issuing  such  one- 
dollar  coins  (including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales  at 
a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 
handling  costs  of  such  sales. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  prepaid 
orders  for  the  one-dollar  coins  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  such  coins.  Sales  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  at  a  reasonable  discount  to 
reflect  the  benefit  of  prepayment. 

(d)  All  sales  shall  Include  a  surcharge,  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  of  not  less  than 
$10  per  coin. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  use  any  words, 
perform  any  act,  or  make  any  statement, 
written  or  oral,  which  would  Imply  or  Indi- 
cate, or  tend  to  imply  or  indicate,  that  any 
portion  of  the  coins'  sale  price  to  the  public 
constitutes  a  tax -deductible  contribution. 

COINAGE  PROPTT  rUND 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law— 

(1)  all  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
one-dollar  coins  under  section  3  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  coinage  profit  fund; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amounts 
authorized  under  section  5  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  charge  the  coinage 
profit  fund  with  lUl  expenditures  under  this 
Act. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  PROCKKDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Seventy  percent  of  the  amoimt 
of  all  surcharges  which  are  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  sale  of  one-dollar  coins 
under  section  3  shall  be  promptly  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee.  Such  amounts  shall  be  used  to 
train  United  States  Olympic  athletes,  to 
support  local  or  community  amateur  athlet- 
ic programs,  and  to  erect  facilities  for  the 
traliUng  of  such  athletes. 

(b)  Thirty  percent  of  the  amount  of  all 
surcharges  which  are  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  sale  of  one-dollar  coins  imder 
section  3  shall  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Conunittee.  Such  amounts  shall  be  used 
to  stage  and  promote  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Games. 

(c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  $50,000,000  to  the  United  States 
Oljrmpic  Committee  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  as  advance 
payments  of  amounts  to  be  paid  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).  Such  advance  payments 
shall  be  nonrefundable. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  6.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  exam- 


ine such  books,  records,  documents,  and 
other  data  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  as  may  be  related  to 
the  expenditure  of  amounts  paid  under  sec- 
tion 5. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
last  day  of  each  calendar  quuter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
regarding  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  Act  during  such  calendar  quarter.  No 
such  report  shall  be  required  with  respect  to 
any  calendar  quarter  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  No  one-dollar  coins  shall  be  Issued 
under  this  Act  before  October  1,  1982,  or 
after  December  31, 1985.* 


CONGRESSMAN        COELHO'S 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE  NEGOTIATION 
ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  Coxlbo) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  I  hope  will 
get  the  serious  attention  of  all  U.S. 
trading  partners.  My  bUl.  entitled 
"The  Arglcultural  Trade  Negotiation 
Act  of  1982"  is  designed  to  help 
remedy  the  problem  of  unfair  trade 
practices  by  countries  that  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  very  simple  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. This  measure  very  clearly  re- 
quires all  U.S.  agricultural  tradinff 
partners  to  extend  to  the  United 
States  the  same  trade  concessions  that 
we  extend  to  them  in  our  home 
market.  If  equivalent  trade  conces- 
sions are  not  provided  by  our  trading 
partners,  then  this  legislation  directs 
the  President  within  an  18-month 
period  to  impose  trade  restrictions  on 
that  country  until  those  trade  restric- 
tions are  lifted  against  imports  from 
the  United  States. 

If  the  President  determines  that  any 
U.S.  trading  partner  maintains  quotas 
or  employs  licensing  practices  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  agriculture  imports  or 
subsidizes  exports  from  their  country, 
then  that  country's  agricultural  prod- 
ucts will  not  receive  "column  one" 
tariff  treatment  from  the  United 
States  imtil  the  Illegal  trade  barriers 
are  removed.  This  way.  a  tariff  penal- 
ty is  attached  to  any  country  that  fails 
to  observe  the  established  rules. 

U.S.  customs  law  has  a  "two- 
colimin"  tariff  schedule.  Column  1  is 
for  the  most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
countries,  and  includes  most  of  the 
GATT  parties  and  certain  others. 
Column  2  Is  for  the  non-MFN  nations, 
primarily  Communist  countries,  and 
has  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  column 
1.  This  bill  will  broaden  column  2  to 
include  any  country  which  Imposes  il- 
legal trade  barriers  in  the  form  of 
quotas,  restrictive  licensing  systems,  or 
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export  subsidies.  If  a  country  objects 
to  this  penalty,  it  can  be  removed 
upon  a  change  In  that  country's  trade 
practices.  With  this  high  price  at- 
tached to  illegal  trade  practices,  it  is 
my  belief  that  discipline  can  be  re- 
stored to  world  trade. 

While  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  free  trade  for  many  years,  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to 
provide  free  access  to  our  markets  to 
nations  which  bloclc  similar  treatment 
of  U.S.  commodities  in  their  countries. 

Although  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  trade  is  critical  to  the  United 
States,  I  am  very  tired  of  seeing  our 
U.S.  trading  partners  lag  behind  by 
not  extending  similar  trade  conces- 
sions to  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
While  I  do  intend  for  the  United 
States  to  malntJiln  our  traditionally 
open  markets  for  imports,  I  do  think 
the  time  is  right  for  our  Government 
to  be  more  forceful  In  demanding  simi- 
lar openness  abroad. 

My  constituency  is  from  the  15th 
District  of  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Let  me  take  a  moment  to  point 
out  how  very  important  agriculture 
exports  are  to  my  native  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. California  leads  the  Nation  in 
the  production  of  specialty  crop  type 
agriculture.  In  fact,  in  my  congression- 
al district  SLlone.  over  220  commercial 
crops  are  produced.  While  California 
does  have  significant  exports  in  cotton 
and  wheat,  California  also  has  citrus 
fruits,  peaches,  plums,  and  a  whole 
host  of  nuts  and  vegetables.  For  exam- 
ple, the  State  accounts  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  U.S.  exports  of  raisins, 
dates,  primes,  dried  apricots,  table 
grapes,  almonds  and  walnuts.  Though 
California  is  the  Nation's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  high-quality,  specialty  crops, 
this  preeminence  Is  useless  If  our  prod- 
ucts are  denied  access  to  the  world's 
markets,  a  situation  which  California 
is  seeing  increasingly. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  today.  I  hope  this  legisla- 
tion, which  reflects  my  views  and  con- 
cerns about  international  agriculture 
trade,  will  help  to  get  this  serious 
trade  Issue  in  focus  by  Congress  for 
study,  review,  and  action.* 


ACTION  NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
TDf )  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  I  pointed  out  here  the  seri- 
ous situation  facing  the  American 
farmers  and  thereby  the  Nation. 
Today,  I  have  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  use  existing  law  to  prevent 
foreclosure  of  thousands  of  farm 
loans.  Similar  action,  of  course,  is  nec- 
essary in  many  other  areas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

House  CoifcuRiiniT  Rbsolutiow  307 

Memorializing  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  declare  a  moratori- 
um on  (arm  loan  repayments  In  order  to 
protect  the  economy  and  the  food  supply 
of  the  Nation 

Whereas,  agriculture  Is  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  and  farm  Income 
Is  currently  at  Its  lowest  level  since  the 
Oreat  Depression,  thereby  threatening  the 
economy  of  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas,  many  Individuals  engaged  In  ag- 
riculture must  carry  large  mortgages  on 
their  land  and  equipment  which  has  been 
rapidly  declining  in  appraised  value  due  to 
current  low  prices  and  high  production  costs 
faced  by  the  farmera:  and 

Whereas,  farmera.  tlirough  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  having  loans  called  because 
the  value  of  their  collateral  Is  declining 
below  the  amount  required  to  secure  out- 
standing loans:  and  prices  received  at  liqui- 
dation sales  are  so  low  as  to  further  reduce 
the  value  of  collateral  securing  other  out- 
standing farm  loans:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  hereby 
memorialized  to  Immediately  implement  the 
authority  provided  by  section  IMla  of  title 
Vn  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"S  1,981a.  Loan  moratorium  and  policy  on 
foredosujre 

"In  addition  to  any  other  authority  that 
the  Secretary  may  have  to  defer  principal 
and  Interest  and  forego  foreclosure,  the  S<ec- 
retary  may  permit,  at  the  request  of  the 
borrower,  the  deferral  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  any  outstanding  loan  made  in- 
sured or  held  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
chapter,  or  under  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  administered  by  the  Parmere 
Home  Administration,  and  may  forego  fore- 
closure of  any  such  loan,  for  such  period  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  upon  a  show- 
ing by  the  borrower  that  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  borrower's  control,  the 
borrower  is  temporarily  unable  to  continue 
making  payments  of  such  principal  and  in- 
terest when  due  without  unduly  impairing 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  borrower.  The 
Secretary  may  permit  Interest  that  accrues 
during  the  deferral  period  on  any  loan  de- 
ferred under  this  section  to  bear  no  Interest 
during  or  after  such  period:  Provided,  That 
If  the  security  Instrument  securing  such 
loan  la  forecloaed  such  interest  as  Is  includ- 
ed In  the  purchase  price  at  such  foreclosure 
shall  become  part  of  the  principal  and  draw 
interest  from  the  date  of  foreclosure  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  law." 

Such  moratorium  on  repayments  or  re- 
scheduling of  loans  will  enable  the  borrower 
to  remain  In  business  and  ultimately  repay 
said  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  immediate 
action. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  EM- 
PLOYEE PROTECTION  IN  AIR- 
LINE INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
How  ABO)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  employee  protection  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  of  1978.  The  1978  act 
was  designed  to  insure  that  changes  in 
the  airline  industry  from  deregulation 
would  not  have  a  disproportionate 
impact  upon  airline  employees.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective,  the  1978  act 
established  two  employee  protection 
programs:  A  program  of  financial  ben- 
efits for  airline  employees  losing  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  deregulation,  and  a 
program  giving  displaced  airline  em- 
ployees a  right  of  first  hire  on  other 
airlines. 

The  1978  act  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  promulgate  imple- 
menting regulations  180  days  after  en- 
actment. The  Labor  Department  of 
the  Carter  administration  proposed 
the  necessary  regulations  shortly 
before  it  left  office.  However,  the 
Reagan  administration  withdrew  the 
regulations  for  further  study  and  de- 
spite the  clear  requirements  of  law,  no 
new  regiilations  have  been  Introduced. 
As  a  result,  although  thousands  of  air- 
line employees  have  lost  their  Jobs 
since  deregulation,  none  of  these  em- 
ployees has  been  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  employee  protection  pro- 
gram established  by  the  1978  act. 

The  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  has  been  considering 
legislation  to  change  the  employee 
protection  program  of  the  1978  act. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  aid  in  these  deliberations  by 
putting  together  a  number  of  propos- 
als which  have  been  advanced  to 
strengthen  the  1978  act  and  to  insure 
that  airline  employees  get  the  type  of 
program  which  was  contemplated. 

The  introduced  bill  strengthens  and 
improves  the  financial  benefit  and 
right  of  first  hire  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  1978  act.  The  financial 
benefit  program  is  converted  to  an  en- 
titlement program,  rather  than  a  pro- 
gram contingent  upon  Implementing 
regulations  and  appropriations,  similar 
to  programs  established  for  rail  and 
urban  mass  transit.  Benefits  under  the 
program  would  be  based  on  average 
prior  compensation  and  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $1,800  a  month. 

The  "trigger"  of  a  7V4-percent  reduc- 
tion in  carrier  emplojrment  Is  eliminat- 
ed as  a  prerequisite  for  participation 
in  the  program:  under  the  bill  all  em- 
ployees displaced  by  deregulation 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits.  The  bill 
also  shifts  to  the  employing  carrier 
the  burden  of  proof  as  to  whether  em- 
ployee displacement  was  caused  by  de- 
regulation. 

The  blU  modifies  the  right  of  first 
hire  provisions  by  extending  the  duty 
to  hire  to  carriers  which  have  been 
certificated  since  the  1978  act.  Other 
modifications  take  accoimt  of  prob- 
lems with  the  1978  act  which  have 
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been  raised  by  the  airline  industry. 
Under  the  biU,  the  right  of  first  hire  is 
limited  to  regions  of  the  country.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  flight  crew 
members  who  take  advantage  of  the 
right  of  first  hire  would  give  up  their 
right  of  recall  with  their  original  em- 
ployer. 

With  respect  to  both  of  the  pro- 
grams established  by  the  1978  act,  the 
introduced  bill  requires  implementing 
regulations  to  be  established  150  days 
after  enactment.  Additionally,  time 
deadlines  are  imposed  on  the  agencies 
responsible  for  making  decisions  on 
employee  claims. 

In  another  area  affecting  airline  em- 
ployees, the  introduced  bill  requires 
continuation  of  employee  protective 
conditions— known  as  the  Allegheny- 
Mohawk  conditions— in  airline  merger 
cases,  after  sunset  of  CAB.  These  pro- 
tective conditions  have  been  Imposed 
by  CAB  in  merger  cases  for  more  than 
30  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  airline 
employees  are  entitled  to  the  types  of 
protective  programs  which  were  con- 
templated in  the  1978  act.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  is  designed  to  further 
legislative  efforts  to  make  the  1978  act 
a  reality  for  airline  employees.* 


THE  INCOME  TAX 
SIMPLIFICA-nON  ACT  OP  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  PAwrrrA) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  improved  version 
of  legislation  1  offered  earlier  in  this 
Congress  providing  for  radical  simplifi- 
cation of  the  Federal  income  tax.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  bill  can  become  the 
basis  of  a  fundamental  debate  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  about  our 
system  of  taxation. 

Debate  on  the  issue  of  taxation  in 
this  country  has  focused,  over  the  past 
few  years,  on  raising  or  reducing  tax 
rates.  While  that  debate  has  certainly 
been  necessary,  and  while  it  has  obvi- 
ously produced  very  significant  legisla- 
tion, I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  js 
even  begun  to  consider  the  real  prob- 
lems with  the  current  system.  If  any- 
thing, last  year's  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  exacerbated  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  system— its  complex- 
ity. Its  lack  of  fairness,  and  its 
irrationality. 

"To  tax  and  to  please,"  said  Edmund 
Burke,  "is  not  given  to  men."  But  our 
Income  tax  would  have  boggled  even 
Burke's  mind.  The  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  riddled  with  count- 
less exemptions,  credits,  exclusions, 
and  hidden  loopholes.  The  primary 
reason  for  this  increasing  complexity 
is  the  continuing  use  of  the  code  as  a 
vehicle  for  achieving  societal  goals 
that  are  unrelated  to  the  raising  of 
revenue.   While  we   may   agree   with 


many  of  these  goals,  the  laws  taken  to- 
gether are  a  tangled  mess,  making  it 
extremely  difficult  for  most  taxpayers 
to  understand  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  addition,  the  system  encourages 
taxpayers  to  direct  their  resources 
toward  investments  which  have  no 
economic  or  productive  value  other 
than  reducing  their  tax  burden.  The 
use  of  legal  tax  shelters— not  to  men- 
tion the  huge  illegal  underground 
economy— costs  the  Government  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

These  terribly  complex  laws  have  led 
to  the  growth  of  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  bureaucracy— 63  percent  larger 
than  it  was  Just  20  years  ago  and 
about  to  be  augmented  by  5,000  more 
agents— which  is  forced  by  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  laws  to  establish  arbitrary 
rules  and  regulations  In  order  to  carry 
out  Its  enforcement  responsibilities. 

Finally,  a  fact  of  particular  impor- 
tance at  this  time,  the  use  of  tax 
breaks  rather  than  direct  spending  or 
loan  programs  to  achieve  societal  goals 
creates  a  strain  on  the  Federal  budget 
that  is  practically  concealed,  since  we 
often  do  not  think  of  tax  breaks  as  ex- 
penditures. The  biu-den  is  also  similar 
to  that  imposed  by  entitlement  pro- 
grams In  that  once  a  tax  break  is  writ- 
ten Into  the  law.  Congress  cannot  de- 
termine from  year  to  year  how  much 
it  wants  to  lose  in  revenue  in  order  to 
finance  it.  Eligible  taxpayers  are  legal- 
ly entitled  to  their  deductions,  no 
matter  what  the  cost. 

I  believe  what  the  country  needs— 
and  what  the  American  people  want- 
is  a  return  to  a  fair  and  simple  system 
of  taxation.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  Income  Tax  Simpli- 
fication Act  of  1982,  would  eliminate 
virtually  all  deductions,  credits,  and 
exclusions.  Instead  of  the  current  tax 
rate  that  ranges  from  12  to  50  percent, 
it  would  establish  a  flat  rate  tax  of  19 
percent  on  gross  Income  minus  basic 
business  expenses.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation would  provide  substantial  per- 
sonal credits  to  be  subtracted  from  tax 
owed— $1,000  for  an  individual,  $1,000 
for  a  spouse,  $200  for  each  dependent, 
and  $200  for  each  individual  in  a 
household  who  is  blind  or  above  age 
65.  These  credits  would  be  crucial,  as 
they  would  prevent  the  kind  of  sub- 
stantial tax  Increases  that  would  nor- 
mally be  imposed  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  by  the  replacement 
of  a  graduated  tax  with  a  flat-rate  tax. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  be  rev- 
enue neutral— in  other  words,  it  does 
not  reduce  revenues  and  it  does  not 
raise  them.  It  addresses  the  issue  of 
simplification,  and  as  millions  of 
Americans  attempt  to  complete  their 
tax  returns  before  the  April  15  dead- 
line, there  is  no  tax  reform,  no  tax  cut, 
and  no  new  deduction  that  they  can 
appreciate  more  than  a  simplified 
income  tax. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  Congress 
among  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  this  concept,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  measure.  Simplifying 
the  Federal  Income  tax  would  certain- 
ly have  the  support  of  all  of  ouj"  con- 
stituents; it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recoro,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

H.R.  6070 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax  simplifica- 
tion and  reform 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  AMENDMENT  OP 
19M  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Income  Tax  Simplification  Act  of 
1982". 

(b)  AjfKifDifzifT  OP  1954  CoDK.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I— INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
RATES,  ETC. 
SEC.  101.  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATEa 

Section  1  (relating  to  tax  Imposed  on  indi- 
viduals) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SECTION  1.  TAX  IMPOSED. 

"There  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable 
Income  of  every  individual,  estate,  and  trust, 
a  tax  of  19  percent  of  such  taxable  Income." 

SEC.  lOa.  INCOME  TAX  CREPrT  POR  PERSON- 
AL EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  IH  QEifZRAL.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  32  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  S3.  PERSONAL  EZEMFTIONa 

"(a)  ALLOWAifCK  or  CnxDrr.— In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
title for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to- 

"(1)  $1,000  for  the  taxpayer,  and  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
If  a  Joint  return  Is  not  made  by  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse,  and  if  the  spouse,  for  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of 
the  taxpayer  begins,  has  no  gross  Income 
and  is  not  the  dependent  of  another  taxpay- 
er; 

"(2)  $200  for  the  taxpayer  if  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  his 
taxable  year  and  an  additional  exemption 
of  $200  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  if  a 
Joint  return  Is  not  made  by  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse,  and  If  the  spouse  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year,  and,  for  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins,  has  no  gross  Income  and  Is  not  the 
dependent  of  another  taxi>ayer; 

"(3)  $200  for  the  taxpayer  If  he  Is  blind  at 
the  close  of  his  taxable  year,  and  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $200  for  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  If  a  separate  return  is  made  by 
the  taxpayer,  and  if  the  spouse  is  blind  and, 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  has  no  gross 
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income  and  ts  not  the  dependent  of  another 
taxpayer,  and 

"(4)  $300  for  each  dependent  of  the  tax- 
P»yer- 

"(A)  whoee  gross  Income  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins  Is  less  than  $1,000,  or 

"(B)  who  Is  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  and 
who  (i)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  or  (11)  Is  a 
student. 

"(b)  Spxcial  Km^a  ahd  DKrnnnoHS.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (aV— 

"(1)   Spkial   ruus   rxlatihg   to   blihs- 

RSSS.— 

"(A)  DrrniMiHATiOR  or  buwdhess.— The 
determination  of  whether  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer  is  blind  shall  be  made  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer, 
except  that  If  the  spouse  dies  during  such 
taxable  year  such  determination  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  time  of  such  death. 

"(B)  BuMsmss  DxriNXO.— An  Individual  Is 
blind  only  if  his  central  visual  acuity  does 
not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses,  or  If  his  visual  acuity  is 
greater  than  30/200  but  Is  accompanied  by  a 
llnJUtlon  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visxial  field  sub- 
tends an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees." 

"(3)  Spkial  rolxs  amd  DKnirrnoifs  rxlat- 

DIO  TO  DKraMSKHTS. — 

"(A)  No  cmsDiT  poa  caetKoi  M«a»Tg>  db- 
PKHmwi-g.— Wo  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (aX4)  for  any  dependent  who  has 
made  a  joint  return  with  his  spouse  under 
section  6013  for  the  taxable  year  beginning 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer  begins. 

"(B)  Crtld  DinxKS.— The  term  'child' 
means  an  Individual  who  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  153)  Is  a  son.  stepson,  daugh- 
ter, or  stepdaughter  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)  Studknt  DinmD.— The  term  'student' 
means  an  individual  who  during  each  of  5 
calendar  months  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins— 

"(1)  la  a  full-time  student  at  an  education- 
al organization  described  In  section 
170(bXlKAXU):  or 

"(11)  Is  puraulng  a  full-time  course  of  insti- 
tutional on-farm  training  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  accredited  agent  of  an  education- 
al orgmnliation  described  in  section 
170<bKlKAKU)  or  of  a  SUte  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  refer- 
ences to  section  170  shall  be  to  such  section 
as  in  effect  before  its  repeal  by  the  Income 
Tax  SlmpUficatlon  Act  of  1983." 

(b)  RxPKAL  OP  DxDucnoH  POR  PnaoiiAL 
ExxMPTioHs.— Section  151  (relating  to  allow- 
ance of  deductions  for  personal  exemptions) 
la  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  n— TAX  REFORMS 
SEC.  201.  CREDITS  AGAINST  TAX 

Part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  sections  thereof  other 
than— 

(1)  section  31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on 
wages),  and 

(3)  section  33  (relating  to  tax  withheld  at 
source  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  and  on  tax-free  covenant 
bonds). 

SEC.  JOa.  ITEMS  SPECIFICALLY  INCLUDED  IN 
GROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  Prizes  ahd  Awards.— Section  74  (relat- 
ing to  prizes  and  awards)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  In- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Oross 
Income  includes  amounts  received  as  prizes 
and  awards." 

(b)  Orodp-Txrii  Lipi  Iwsuranci  Por- 
CRASKD  POR  Emplotbbs— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  79  (relating  to  group-term  life  insur- 
ance purchased  for  employees)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Oenxral  Ruix.— There  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  gross  Income  of  an  employee 
for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  group-term  life  Insurance  on  his  life 
provided  for  part  or  all  of  such  year  under  a 
policy  (or  policies)  carried  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly by  his  employer  (or  employers)." 

(c)  UifnfPLOYMXifT  CoMPXHSATiOH.— Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  85  (relating  to 
unemployment  (compensation)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  Ocnkrai,.— Oross  Income  Includes 
unemployment  compensation." 

SEC.    J03.    ITEMS    SPECIFICALLY    EXCLUDED 
FROM  GROSS  INCOME. 

Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  Items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  Income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
sections  thereof  other  than— 

(1)  section  103  (relating  to  gifts  and  inher- 
itances), and 

(2)  section  lis  (relating  to  income  of 
States,  municipalities,  etc. ). 

SEC.  204.  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS  POR  INDI- 
VIDUALS AND  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  In  OmxRAL.— Part  VI  of  Subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions 
for  individuals  and  corporations)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  sections  thereof  other 
than— 

(1)  section  161  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions). 

(3)  section  163  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses). 

(3)  section  165  (relating  to  losses), 

(4)  section  176  (relating  to  payments  with 
respect  to  employees  of  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations). 

(5)  section  183  (relating  to  activities  not 
engaged  in  for  profit). 

(6)  section  189  (relating  to  amortization  of 
real  property  construction  period  interest 
and  taxes). 

(7)  section  193  (relating  to  contributions 
to  Black  Lung  Benefit  Trust),  and 

(8)  section  195  (relating  to  start-up  ex- 
penditures). 

(b)  AMxifDicxirrs  to  Trade  or  Business 
Expense  Deduction.— 

(1)  Repeal  op  DEDUcnoif  por  appearances. 

ETC..  with  respect  TO  LEGISLATION.— SubseC- 

tion  (e)  of  section  163  (relating  to  appear- 
ances, etc..  with  respect  to  legislation)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Repeal  op  partial  deduction  por 
treble  damage  payments  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.— Subsection  (g)  of  section  163 
(relating  to  treble  damage  payments  under 
the  antitrust  laws)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two-thirds  of  ". 

(3)  Repeal  op  special  deduction  por  state 
LEGISLATORS.— The  subsection  (h)  of  section 
163  added  by  Public  Law  97-34  (relatUig  to 
State  legislators'  travel  expenses  away  from 
home)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  No  Deduction  por  Wagering  Losses.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  165  (relating  to  wa- 
gering losses)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(d)  Wagering  Losses.- No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  losses  from  wagering 
transactions." 

SEC.    205.    ADDITIONAL    ITEMIZED    DEDUC 
•nONS  POR  INDIAODUALS. 

Part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  of  Chapter  1 
(relating  to  additional  itemized  deductions 
for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  sections  thereof  other  than— 


(1)  section  211  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions). 

(3)  section  312  (relating  to  expenses  for 
production  of  income),  and 

(3)  section  315  (relating  to  alimony,  etc.. 
payments). 

SEC.  20«.  SPECIAL  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CORPO- 
RATIONS. 

Part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  special  deductions  for  corirara- 
tlons)  is  hereby  repealed. 

SBC.  207.  ITEMS  NOT  DEDUCTIBLE. 

(A)  Certain  Capital  Expenditures  Not 
Deductible.— Section  363  (relating  to  denial 
of  deduction  for  certain  capital  expendi- 
tures) is  amended  by  striking  out— 

(1)  subsection  (c)  (relating  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  In  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  wells),  and 

(2)  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures In  connection  with  certain  railroad 
rolling  stock). 

(b)  Disallowance  op  Certain  Entertain- 
ment, Etc.,  Expenses.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
274  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Entertainment,  Amusement,  or 
Recreation.— No  deduction  otherwise  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  shall  be  allowed  for 
any  item- 

"(1)  Acnvmr.— With  respect  to  an  activity 
which  is  of  a  type  generally  considered  to 
constitute  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation,  or 

"(2)  PAciLrrr.- With  respect  to  a  facility 
used  in  connection  with  an  activity  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)." 

(3)  Repeal  op  specipic  exemptions.— Sub- 
section (e)  of  section  374  (relating  to  specific 
exemptions  to  application  of  subsection  (a)) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  208.  REPEAL  OF  EXCLUSION  FROM 
INCOME  POR  DIVIDENDS  REIN- 
VESTED IN  STCXTK  OP  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  305  (relating  to 
dividend  reinvestment  in  stock  of  public 
utilities)  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  200.  DENIAL  OF  DEDU<mON  FOR  EM- 
PLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PENSION  PLANS. 

Section  404  (relating  to  deduction  for  con- 
tributions of  an  employer  to  an  employees' 
trust  or  annuity  plan  and  compensation 
under  a  deferred-payment  plan)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  404.  NO  DEDUCTION  POR  CONTRIBU- 
'nONS  OF  AN  EMPLOYER  TO  AN 
EMPLOYEES'  TRUST  OR  ANNUITY 
FLAN  OR  COMPENSA-nON  UNDER 
A  DEFERRED^PAYMENT  PLAN. 

"If  contributions  are  paid  by  an  employer 
to  or  under  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  or  annuity  plan,  or  If  compensation 
Is  paid  or  accrued  on  account  of  any  employ- 
ee under  a  plan  deferring  the  receipt  of 
such  compensation,  such  contributions  or 
compensation  shall  not  be  deductible  under 
this  chapter." 

sec.  210.  repeal  of  special  treatment 
of  certain  insurance  compa- 
nhs. 

(a)  Insurance  Companies  Subject  to  Cor- 
porate Tax— Subsection  (c)  of  section  11 
(relating  to  exceptions  from  corporate 
income  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3), 
respectively. 

(b)  Repeal  op  Special  Rules  Relating  to 
Banking  Institutions.— Subchapter  H  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  banking  Institutions) 
is  hereby  repealed. 


SBC.  311.  REPEAL  OF  DEPLETION  DEDUC- 
•nON.  ETC. 

Subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nat- 
ural resources)  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  212.  REPEAL  OP  EXCLUSION  FOR  U.S. 
CITIZENS  AND  RESIDENTS 

LIVING  ABROAD. 

Subpart  B  of  pari  III  of  subchapter  N  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  earned  Income  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  213.  REPEAL  OF  NONRECOGNITION  OP 
GAIN  ON  SALE  OF  PRINCIPAL 
RESIDENCE. 

Section  1034  (relating  to  rollover  of  gain 
on  sale  of  principal  residence)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SBC.  314  REPEAL  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  NET 
CAPITAL  GAIN. 

Part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  caplt&l  gains)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

SEC.  215.  REPEAL  OP  INCOME  AVERAGING. 

Part  I  of  subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  Income  averaging)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  III— CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX 
RATE  REDUCTION 

SEC.  301.  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX  RATE  RE- 
DUCmON. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  (relating  to 
amount  of  corporate  Income  tax)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  3  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  does  not  exceed  $50,000: 

"(2)  6  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  exceeds  $50,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $100,000; 

"(3)  9  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  exceeds  $100,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $150,000; 

"(4)  13  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  exceeds  $150,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $200,000;  plus 

"(5)  15  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  exceeds  $200,000." 

TITLE  rv— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  401.  EFFECTIVE  DATE.  ETC. 

(a)  EppEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1982. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conporming  CThanges.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  any 
technical  and  conforming  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ctxle  of  1954  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  Act.* 


HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COM- 
MITTEE CALLS  POR  $3  BILLION 
REDUCTION  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 
1983  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following: 


House  Armed  Services  Committee  Calls 

POR  $3  Billion  Reduction  in  Fiscal  Year 

1983  Depense  Authorization 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
made  reductions  of  nearly  $3  billion  In  ap- 
proving a  fiscal  year  1983  authorization  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Committee 
Chairman  Melvln  Price  announced  today. 
The  vote  In  committee  to  report  the  bill  was 
39  to  3. 

The  committee  beat  back  amendments  for 
substantially  greater  reductions  in  fashion- 
ing a  bill  to  begin  a  buildup  in  strategic  and 
conventional  strength  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces,  Price  said. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  committee  for  the  dili- 
gence with  which  It  labored  to  achieve  early 
reporting  of  the  bill,"  Mr.  Price  said.  He 
added  that  he  looked  for  the  bill  to  come  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  shortly  after  the 
Easter  District  Work  Period. 

The  committee  approved  $180  billion  for 
procurement,  RDT&E.  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  civil  defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  next  October  1.  The  meas- 
ure, consistent  with  the  committee's  earlier 
re<x>mmendation  to  the  Budget  Committee, 
is  designed  to  emphasize  program  growth 
beyond  inflation  in  the  Investment  and 
readiness  areas  of  the  defense  budget. 

The  approximately  $3  billion  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  committee  in  the  bill  do  not 
take  Into  account  additional  savings  that 
will  be  realized  by  deferral  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  supplemental  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  approximately  $1.4  bil- 
lion. Mr.  Price  stated  that  at  present  the 
committee  has  no  plans  to  report  a  fiscal 
year  1982  supplemental. 

The  committee  recommended  substantial 
reductions  In  Research,  Development,  Test 
and  E>raIuatlon  ($1.7  billion)  and  in  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance  (over  $1  billion).  In 
addition,  by  recommending  reductions  in 
personnel  end  strength,  the  committee  sup- 
ported an  additional  savings  of  $175  million. 

The  committee  defeated  amendments  to 
substantially  reduce  or  eliminate  funds  for 
the  MX  missile,  two  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers,  the  B-1  bomber.  Pershing  11, 
and  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile. 

The  committee  focused  special  attention 
this  year  on  Implementation  of  the  improve- 
ments In  multiyear  procurement  procedures 
enacted  as  a  result  of  committee  initiatives 
last  year.  Of  particular  note  is  the  Black- 
hawk  helicopter  where  considerable  savings 
are  forecast  as  a  result  of  multiyear  pro- 
curement. 

This  year's  bill  highlights  $1.7  billion  in 
procurement  for  the  National  Guard  and  re- 
serve forces  through  the  addition  of  $1,311 
billion,  including  the  following  Increases 
designated  for  the  reserve  components: 

$67.6  million  for  12  AH-IS  Cobra/TOW 
helicopters 

$80  million  for  modification  of  12  AH-1 
helicopters 

$51.9  million  for  16  Chaparral  fire  units 

$50  million  for  PIVADS 

$76  million  for  aircraft  modifications  for 
A-7 

$80  million  for  tactical  and  support  vehi- 
cles and  communications  equipment  for 
army  reserve  components 

$336.8  million  for  16  C-130H 

$36.7  million  for  Electronics  and  Telecom- 
munication Equipment  for  Air  National 
Guard 

10  A-lO's  and  long  lead  for  20  additional 

20  F-16's  for  Air  National  Guard 

$50.4  million  for  P3  modifications  for  the 
Navy  Reserve 

$52.4  million  for  used  C9  aircraft  for  the 
Navy  Reserve 


The  committee  made  these  major  changes 
in  aircraft  procurement: 

i4rmy  aircraft 

Added  $67.6  million  for  AH- IS  Cobra/ 
TOW  Helicopter 

Added  $11  million  for  6  additional  C-12D 
Huron 

Deleted  $85.6  million  for  procurement  and 
$61.7  million  in  advance  procurement  for 
the  UH-60A  Blackhawk  helicopter 

Navy  aircraft 

Added  $178.6  million  for  procurement  of  6 
additional  AV-8B  Harriers,  along  with  long 
lead  funds  for  12  more 

Approved  $2.44  billion  for  pnxiurement 
and  $283.7  million  for  advance  prcKurement 
for  84  F-18's 

Deleted  $203.8  million  for  18  SH-60B  heli- 
copters 

Air  Force  aircraft 

Added  $318.2  million  for  procurement  of 
20  additional  F-16's,  as  well  as  long  lead  for 
20  more 

Deleted  $217.4  million  for  procurement 
and  $163.3  million  for  advanced  procure- 
ment for  the  F-15 

For  Army  tracked  combat  vehicles,  net  re- 
ductions of  $183.2  million  were  approved. 
The  budget  request  was  approved  for  the 
M113A2  Armored  Personnel  Carrier.  The 
committee  added  $12.4  million  for  the  M2/ 
M3  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  $80.6  mlUlon 
was  deleted  for  the  Ml  Abrams  tank  and 
$111.3  million  for  termination  of  the  Army 
light  armored  vehicle  program.  $378.5  mil- 
lion was  included  for  modification  of 
tracked  combat  vehicles  including  the  fire 
support  team  vehicle  and  Improved  TOW 
vehicle. 

For  Air  Force  missiles,  the  committee  ap- 
proved $882  million  requested  for  the  initial 
procurement  of  MX  missiles,  but  deferred 
$282  million  of  the  $564.4  million  requested 
for  MX  Interim  basing.  The  committee  also 
made  additions  related  to  MX  program  ele- 
ments totaling  $73  million. 

The  committee  approved  without  change 
the  $621.3  million  requested  for  440  Air 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles  and  the  $490  mil- 
lion requested  for  120  Ground  Launched 
Cruise  Missiles. 

suiPBuiLDnia 

The  committee  approved  the  President's 
request  for  full  funding  of  two  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carriers.  The  committee  be- 
lieves these  carriers  are  essential  to  main- 
tain the  existing  force  level  of  13  carrier 
battle  groups.  By  providing  full  funding 
now,  the  ships  will  be  delivered  nearly  two 
years  earlier  at  a  cost  savings  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  bUllon  dollars.  Also  approved  were 
two  Trident  submarines  at  a  cost  of  $2,485 
billion. 

The  foUowlng  three  changes  were  made  in 
the  Administration's  shipbuilding  budget  re- 
quest: 

The  fiscal  year  1982  supplemental  request 
of  $263.4  million  for  cost  growth  in  four 
ship  programs  was  included  in  the  1983  au- 
thorization bill. 

$24.3  million  for  long  lead  procurement 
for  an  AGOS-SWATH  ship  was  deleted. 

$40  million  was  added  to  the  request  for 
FFG-7  class  guided  missile  frigates  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  funds  are  to  be  used 
solely  for  Installation  of  an  x-brand  phased 
array  radar  to  improve  the  performance  of 
the  missile  fire  control  system. 

The  committee  approved  without  change 
the  following  ships  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 
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•1.443  billion  for  two  SSN-M8  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines 

«417.4  million  for  reacUvation  of  the  bat- 
tleship Io^Da  and  long  lead  for  reactivation 
of  the  battleship  MistouH 

$323.6  million  for  the  four  TAKRX  fast 
logistic  ship  conversions 

$300  million  for  one  TAHX  hospital  ship. 

Legislative  provisions  were  approved  to 
prohibit  the  construction  and  conversion  of 
a  U.S.  naval  vessel,  or  a  major  component  of 
the  hull  or  superstructure  of  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel,  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

USBASCH,  DKyKLOnaMT.  TKST  AlfO 
KVALUATIOIf  laOTHK) 

The  committee  approved  $23.5  billion  for 
Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion. Out  of  several  thousand  RDT&E  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  subioisslon.  the  committee  made  nu- 
merous adjustments  resulting  in  a  net  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $17  billion. 

The  committee  provided  $2.6  billion  of  the 
Administration's  $2.7  billion  request  to  sup- 
port continued  Research,  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation  for  the  MX  missile. 
The  committee  deleted  $150  million  which 
included  termination  of  the  continuous 
patrol  aircraft. 

Of  particular  note  Is  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  complete  reorientation 
of  the  High  Energy  Laser  program.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  shift  Its  current  program 
emphasis  from  long  wave-length  chemical 
lasers  and  Instead  accelerate  short  wave- 
length high  energy  laser  development— a 
higher  potential  technology. 

Other  major  actions  in  the  RDTdkE  ac- 
count Include: 

$467.56  million  reduction  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Systems 
Technology  program  request.  This  action 
came  as  a  direct  resiilt  of  the  Administra- 
tion's failure  to  select  a  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  miMile  and  the  committee's  reluctance 
to  accelerate  a  low  altitude  defense  system 
for  a  yet  to  be  defined  basing  mode. 

The  termination  of  the  Army's  $75.8  mil- 
lion Helicopter  Improvement  Program 
(AHIP)   due   to   rising   program   cost   esti- 


Increased  real  property  maintenance  by 
$395.2  million. 

Added  to  quality-of-life  programs  by  $70 
million. 

Provided  Ouard  and  Reserve  increases  in 
the  amount  of  $30  million,  and 

Increased  training  by  $61  million. 

PKRSOIfim. 

The  committee's  reductions  would  effect 
savings  of  nearly  $200  million.  The  commit- 
tee decreased  the  President's  request  by 
5.000  for  the  Navy  and  by  4,300  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  active  strength  approved  Is.  how- 
ever. 30,500  above  the  fiscal  year  1982  au- 
thorization. 

Reserve  strengths  reflect  the  budget  sub- 
mission with  one  exception;  the  Coast 
Guard  Selected  Reserve  was  Increased  by 
1.300  to  12,000. 

Consistent  with  previous  Congressional 
action  on  quality  controls  for  new  enlistees. 
the  committee  continued  for  an  additional 
year  the  requirement  that  the  Army  recruit 
a  nninimum  of  85  percent  high  school  gradu- 
ates among  male  recruits  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

Language  approved  by  the  committee  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  charge 
reasonable  prevailing  rates  for  meals  in  the 
Pentagon's  Executive  messes  based  upon  a 
survey  of  comparable  eating  facilities  in  the 


The  addition  of  $117  million  to  continue 
the  development  and  deployment  of  the  5- 
Iitch  Semi-Active  L«aer  Guided  Projectile 
together  with  the  Seafire  Electro-Optical 
Fire  Control  System  In  support  of  the 
Marine  amphibious  assault  mission. 

The  committee  fully  supported  the  Air 
Force  request  to  continue  a  competitive  ap- 
proach, baaed  on  reliability  and  durability 
considerations,  to  future  fighter  engine  pro- 
curement. The  committee  agreed  to  provide 
$119  million  to  develop  Improvements  to  the 
F-lOO  engine,  the  engine  currently  in  use  In 
the  F- 15  and  F- 16  aircraft,  and  $54  million 
for  continued  development  of  the  F-101  De- 
rivative Fighter  Engine.  The  Air  Force 
plans  to  compete  F-lOO  and  F-101  for  future 
engine  procxirements. 

oraiATiOMS  Ain>  MAiirmiAiicx  (O  a  m) 

The  committee  approved  $68.4  million  for 
Operations  and  Maintenance,  an  Increase 
from  last  year  of  2.4  percent  In  real  program 
growth  above  Inflation.  This  Is  a  reduction 
In  the  Administration's  request  of  $1  billion. 

In  the  O&M  account,  the  committee  took 
the  following  actions: 

Reduced  the  request  by  $618.4  million  to 
effect  economies  and  efficiencies  In  a  varie- 
ty of  OAM  accounts. 

Saved  $40.2  million  through  a  moratorium 
on  contracting  out. 


Mr.  Philup  Burtoh,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Waxmah,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  OoNZALXz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  CoKLHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Whittkn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Howard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  PAwrrTA,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


In  civilian  personnel,  the  committee  ap- 
proved an  increase  of  14,560  to  the  Adminis- 
tratlons  request.  This  results  from  the  addi- 
tion of  17.000  personnel  spaces  previously 
withdrawn  from  the  Administration's 
budget  for  functions  programmed  for  future 
conversion  to  contract.  Because  the  budget 
includes  funding  for  these  17.000  positions, 
whether  performed  by  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees or  by  private  contractors,  this 
action  involves  no  additional  cost. 

The  committee  made  offsetting  reductions 
In  civilian  strength: 

1.025  for  the  Army 

415  for  the  Navy 

1.000  for  Defense  Agencies 

Further,  reflecting  growing  concern  that 
many  functions  presently  performed  by 
Federal  employees  are  being  converted  to 
private  contracts  without  adequate  consid- 
eration of  readiness  and  long-term  cost  im- 
plications, the  committee  recommended  ac- 
tions that  have  the  effect  of  placing  a  one- 
year  moratorium  on  contracting  out. 
CIVIL  oimu 

In  the  area  of  CivU  Defense,  the  commit- 
tee approved  the  $252  million  authorisation 
requested  by  the  President.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sen SDTBRENifTH )  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  RuDD,  for  00  minutes,  April  6. 

Mr.  OufORicH,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcorah,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuifORDf,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OuHsmsoif,  for  60  minutes, 
AprU  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoNZALZz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScNSENBRKmnER)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  jErroROS. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Htok. 

Mr.  Bro'thill. 

Mr.  McKiinvrr. 

Mr.  GUNDERSOIf. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Yotnfo  of  Florida  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Sknsknbrknnkr  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Bkrxutkr. 

Mr.  LkBootilliir  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  WoLT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalxz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Stokxs  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Mazzou  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Zeterxtti. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Dtson. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ranoel. 
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SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS, AND  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 


following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  1629.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketplace  competition  In  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

S.  1681.  An  act  to  designate  the  southern 
Nevada  water  project  the  'Robert  B.  Grif- 
fith Water  Project":  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
1983  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1982,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service; 

SJ.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  7,  1982,  through  No- 
vember 14,  1982.  as  "National  Hospice 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


designating  April  4,  1982,  as  the   "National 
Day  of  Reflection." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  3333.  An  act  to  amend  section  309  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
injured  during  an  assassination  attempt,  to 
receive  contributions  from  charitable  orga- 
nizations; 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
National  Nurs«>-Mldw1fery  Week:  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1982  as  "Parliamentary  Em- 
phasis Month." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  April  12,  1982,  as 
"American  Salute  to  Cabanatuan  Prisoner 
of  War  Memorial  Day." 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  1, 
1982.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval.  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJ.  Res.  410.  An  act  to  designate  April  19, 
1982,  as  "Dutch-American  Friendship  Day": 
and 

HJ.  Res.  447.  An  act  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  April  6,  1982,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3575.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  transmitting  notice  of 
plans  to  study  the  conversion  from  in-house 
operation  to  contractor  performance  of 
DOD/Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DBdA), 
pursuant  to  section  503(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3576.  A  letter  from  the  AssisiAnt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
plans  to  study  the  conversion  from  in-house 
operation  to  contractor  performance  of  con- 
solidation cont&inerlzatlon  points  at  Robins 
Air  Force  Base,  Ga..  and  McC^ellan  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  503 
(a)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3577.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil covering  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
12  U.S.C.  3305;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Ur)>&n  Affairs. 

3678.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-169,  "D.C.  AdmlnistraUon  of 
Oaths,  Public  Assistance  Technical  Clarifi- 
cation, and  Police  Service  and  Fire  Service 
Schedule  Approval  Act  of  1982,"  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3679.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-168,  "Veterans'  Appointment 
Preference  Extension  Act  of  1981,"  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(c)  of  the  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia. 

3580.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-171,  "Closing  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
Square  264  Act  of  1982,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3681.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-170,  "Closing  of  a  Portion  of  a 
Public  Alley  in  Square  1853  Act  of  1982," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3582.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  consolidate  existing  Federal  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  programs,  to  sim- 
plify requirements  for  States  and  other  re- 
cipients participating  in  Federal  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs,  and  to  au- 
thorize certain  State  and  national  programs 
for  the  development  of  vocational  skills  and 
basic  skills  for  persons  whose  employment 


would  sustain  or  improve  work  force  produc- 
tivity and  economic  growth,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3584.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  cases  heard  and/or  decided  by  the 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3685.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  hazard- 
ous substance  liability  insurance,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-510;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3686.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  and  results  of  operations 
of  the  black  lung  disability  trust  fund,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(c)  of  Public  Law  95-237; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3687.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  had  with  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  regarding  access 
to  records,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3588.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  reports  covering 
certain  properties  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  pursuant  to  sundry 
provisions  of  public  law;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3689.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  provided  certain  defense  articles, 
services,  and  training  to  E3  Salvador  under 
the  authority  of  Presidential  Determination 
82-5,  pursuant  to  section  606(b)(2)  of  the 
Foreii^  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3690.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Adviser, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3691.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  a  copy  of  his  repori  enti- 
tled "Assisted  Housing  Program  Matching 
Report,"  as  required  by  OMB  guidelines  for 
the  conduct  of  matching  programs,  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  95-462;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3692.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  UJ5.C.  662b(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3693.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
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XSA.C.  S52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

3594.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
FYeedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

3595.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  552(b)J;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

3596.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  on  Territorial  International 
Affairs,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Septemt>er  30,  1980. 
pursuant  to  public  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3597.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  request  for  an  extension  of  time 
from  April  3.  1982.  to  December  31.  1982,  for 
the  submission  of  proposed  legislation  con- 
cerning development  of  a  reservation  plan 
for  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  pursu- 
ant to  942  SUt.  317:  25  n.S.C.  761:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3598.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Managing  the  Nation's 
Public  Lands,"  pursuant  to  public  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

3599.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Congressional  Relations.  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on  local 
Jails  In  the  Northeastem  United  SUtes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3600.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  National  Executive  Director 
of  the  Olrl  Scouts  of  the  U.SJL,  transmit- 
ting the  32d  annual  report  of  the  organiza- 
tion, covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  act 
of  March  16.  1950.  as  amended,  and  section 
3  of  Public  Law  88-504  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-165): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3601.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Bteritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  sundry  sections  of  public 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

3602.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  final  rule 
which  Identifies  those  SUte  and  local  high- 
way safety  programs  most  effective  In  re- 
ducing accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths,  pur- 
suant to  section  1107(d)  of  Public  Law  97- 
35;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3603.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  proposing  completion  of 
the  Federal  Triangle,  Washington.  D.C., 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3604.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  seventh  annual  report  recomendlng 
deauthorizatlon  of  various  water  resources 
projects,  pursuant  to  section  12  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-164);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


3605.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  1981  status  report  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  covering  public 
building  projects  authorized  for  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  lease,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended,  40  U.S.C.  610(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3606.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, transmitting  the  48th  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  TVA  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  net  reve- 
nues from  the  windfall  profit  tax  and  their 
disposition  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  102(e)  of  the  Crude  OU  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3608.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
transmitting  the  1982  annual  report  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  1817(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-166);  to  the  (i^ommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3609.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  transmitting  the  1982  aruiual 
report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  section 
1841(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-167);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3610.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  computer  applications  written  in 
the  cobol  programing  language  (AFMD-82- 
4.  April  1.  1982);  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Oovemment  Operations  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Purtuant  to  the  order  of  the  Hovae  on  Apr. 

1.  1982.  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

Apr.  2.  1982] 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  5998.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-480).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Purtuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Apr. 

1.  1982,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

Apr  2.  1982] 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  5427.  A  bill  to  authorize  sup- 
port to  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Inc.; 
with  amendmenU;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  May  20.  1982,  for  con- 


sideration of  such  portions  of  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce under  clause  (l)(hK12),  rule  X  (Rept. 
No.  97-479.  Pt.  I).  And  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


PUBUC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  6068.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  intelligence  and 
Intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment.  for  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  to  author- 
ize supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Intelligence  and  Intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  6069.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  silver  dollars  with  a  design  emblemat- 
ic of  the  1984  Summer  Olympic  games 
which  are  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AifTHOirr): 

H.R.  6070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification  and  reform;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  6071.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  reform  the  pro- 
cedures relating  to  asylum,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 

H.R.  6072.  A  bill  directing  the  President  to 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  any 
country  that  does  not  provide  the  same 
trade  concessions  with  respect  to  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  or  byproducts  as  the 
United  States  provides  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  byproducts  of  that  country,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 

H.R.  6073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  prohibit  the  im- 
position of  an  embargo  on  exports  unless 
the  President  has  declared  war  or  a  national 
emergency,  and  to  delay  the  applicability  of 
certain  such  embargoes  to  preexisting  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DERRICK: 

H.R.  6074.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special  tax 
benefits  provided  during  1981  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  provide  for  fair  and 
equal  taxation  of  Members  of  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  6075.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  Increase  the  levels  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains  and 
•vheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

H.R.  6076.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  price  support  program 
for  milk,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  6077.  A  bill  to  amend  employee  pro- 
tection provisions  of  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1978  and  to  preserve  employee 
merger  protection  after  sunset  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clauskm)  (by  request): 

H.R.  6078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  certain  capital  and  operation  and 
maintenance  expenditures  assignable  to 
commercial  waterway  transportation  for 
certain  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  inland  waterway 
projects,  and  to  authorize  construction  in 
specified  circumstances:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 

H.R.  6079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to  allow  an  elec- 
tion of  the  unlimited  marital  deduction  and 
the  qualified  terminable  Interest  rules  for 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  August  12, 
1981,  and  before  January  1,  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  6080.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  reduce  his  windfall  profit  tax  liability  by 
25  percent  of  the  amount  of  excess  profits 
taxes  he  has  paid  State  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 

H.R.  6081.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  certain  new  permanent  au- 
thorities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 

H.R.  6082.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  agricultural  labor  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

H.R.  6083.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during  1981  to  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  form  of  living  expense  de- 
ductions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  6084.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
health  planning  authority  of  title  XV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SNOWE: 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  9,  1982,  as  "Nation- 
al Small  Business  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Youno  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Lorr): 

H.  Con.  Res.  306.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  ongoing  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  a  comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  farm  loan  repayments  in  order  to  protect 
the  economy  and  the  food  supply  of  the 
Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.   Res.  428.   Resolution  keeping  retiree 
commitments;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

316.  By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho:  Memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  rel- 
ative to  hydroelectric  generating  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

317.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  MIA- 
POW  situation  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

318.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Taiwan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreigr.  Affairs. 

319.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  line  item 
veto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

320.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  case  and  H.R.  1983  and  S. 
655;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juc^ciary. 

321.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  amending  the 
Constitution  to  balance  the  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

322.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  a  balanced 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

323.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  nuclear  reac- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

324.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  nuclear  reac- 
tors: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

325.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  land 
interchange  program  between  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

326.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

327.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  possible 
termination  of  construction  of  certEiln  nu- 
clear powerplants;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

328.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  Missing  Children's  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

329.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative 
to  President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  initi- 
ative; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways, 
and  Means,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  462:  Mr.  PooLiFrrA. 


H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
IlllnoU. 

H.R.  4469:  Mr.  Brothill. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4821:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  4931:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Pkthi,  and  Mr. 
Robinson. 

H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  5158:  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Buley,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Tauks.  and 
Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  5255:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  5282:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  5393:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  LtTKEN,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  5404:  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  5459:  Mr.  Erdarl. 

H.R.  5579:  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  5684:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr. 

CORRADA. 

H.R.  5707:  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  5711:  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  5729:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  5800:  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  5825;  Mr.  Pashayan  and  Mr.  Hendon. 

H.R.  5833:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  MtniPHY,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
McDade,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  5872:  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
CoELRO,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  5928:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  295:  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Murphy, 
sind  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pascell, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Markxy,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Alaska,  Mr, 
Sunia,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Ms. 
Mikulski. 

H.  Res.  374:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  406:  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Foolietta,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 
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THE  LAWYERS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUCLEAR  POUCY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  ITKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  19S2 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear 
weapons  policy  has  been  debated  on 
moral,  military,  emotional,  and  strate- 
gic grounds.  The  legal  issues  of  nucle- 
ar policy  have,  however,  been  general- 
ly overlooked. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Policy,  a  newly  formed  organization, 
has  studied  this  topic  and  produced  a 
succinct,  convincing  statement  on  the 
illegality  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  statement  argues  that  existing 
international  law  regarding  war  and 
the  use  of  weapons  makes  nuclear 
weapons  and  policies  that  might  lead 
to  the  use  of  such  weapons  illegal.  I 
commend  this  statement,  the  text  of 
which  follows,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

STATDfnrr  on  thx  IixiOALmr  or  Nucuear 
Weapons 

Humanity  has  entered  a  critical  period  in 
its  History  as  a  species.  Today's  nuclear  ar- 
senals have  the  potential  (or  annihilating  a 
large  segment  of  the  world's  populations, 
for  devasting  and  contaminating  vast  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  for  producing  un- 
predictable and  uncontrollable  biological 
and  environmental  consequences.  In  short, 
nuclear  weapons  threaten  human  siurival 
ItseU. 

Yet.  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  once  con- 
sidered unthinkable  Is  increasingly  being 
contemplated  by  U.S.  policy-makers.  In  fact, 
with  Presidential  Directive  59,  the  United 
States  has  officially  adopted  a  counterforce 
strategy  that  envisions  the  use  (including 
the  first  use)  of  nuclear  weapons  In  a  varie- 
ty of  conventional  as  well  as  nuclear  set- 
tings. This  shift  in  nuclear  strategy  is  all 
ohe  more  troubling  given  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's position  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  be  prepared  to  intervene,  using  nucle- 
ar capabilities  If  necessary,  to  protect  U.8. 
interests  wherever  threatened.  Thus  there 
has  developed  in  U.S.  official  policy  a  dan- 
gerous acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  and  ef- 
ficacy of  using  nuclear  weapons  to  reverse 
international  situations  considered  adverse 
to  U.S.  national  interests. 

Rather  than  preserving  international 
peace  as  claimed,  this  nuclear  strategy  is 
likely  to  bring  us  closer  to  nuclear  war.  The 
insistence  on  a  limited  nuclear  war  option 
increases  dramatically  the  prospect  that  nu- 
clear weapons  will  be  used  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  notion  that  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  can  be  kept  from  esca- 
lating into  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  is,  as 
many  experts  have  argued,  highly  question- 
able. Consequently,  we  believe  there  is  a 
growing  spectre  of  nuclear  war,  which  re- 
quires us  to  undertake  a  fundamental  re- 
thinking of  the  status  of  nuclear  weapons 
under  international  law. 


The  prevalent  belief  among  the  general 
public  as  well  as  policy-makers  Is  that  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  legal.  This  belief  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  a  state  may  do  what- 
ever it  is  not  expressly  forbidden  from 
doing.  The  legality  of  nuclear  weapons, 
however,  cannot  be  Judged  solely  by  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  a  treaty  rule  spe- 
cifically prohibiting  or  restricting  their  use. 
Any  reasonable  legal  analysis  must  take  into 
account  all  the  recognized  sources  of  inter- 
national law— international  treaties.  Inter- 
national custom,  general  principles  of  law. 
Judicial  decisions  and  the  writings  of  the 
most  qualified  publlclstx.  Of  particular  rel- 
evance to  the  legality  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  the  many  treaties  and  conventions 
which  limit  the  use  of  any  weapons  in  war, 
the  traditional  distinction  between  combat- 
ant and  non-combatant,  and  the  principles 
of  humanity  Including  the  prohibition  of 
weapons  and  tactics  that  are  especially  cruel 
and  cause  unnecessary  suffering.  A  review 
of  these  basic  principles  supports  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  threat  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  Illegal  under  International  law. 

A  basic  source  of  the  laws  of  war  are  the 
Hague  Conventions  of  1907.  particularly  the 
Regulations  embodied  In  Hague  Convention 
rv.  The  United  States  Air  Force,  in  lU  most 
recent  official  publication  (1976)  on  interna- 
tional law  and  armed  conflict,  states  that 
these  Regulations  "...  remain  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  modem  law  of  armed  con- 
flict." A  fundamental  tenet  of  these  Regula- 
tions is  the  prohibition  of  wanton  or  indis- 
criminate destruction.  The  Regulations 
forbid,  for  example,  "the  attack  or  bom- 
bardment, by  whatever  means,  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, (and  even  individual)  dwellings  or 
buildings  which  are  undefended." 

The  universally  accepted  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949  updated  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  1907  Regulations.  In  particular, 
the  Convention  on  "the  Protection  of  Civil- 
ian Persons  in  Time  of  War"  Imposes  addi- 
tional detailed  obligations  on  all  belligerents 
to  ensure  the  essential  requirements  for  the 
health,  safety  and  sustenance  of  the  civilian 
population.  A  primary  objective  of  these 
Conventions  is  to  assure  that  "disinterested 
(outside)  aid  (can  be)  given  without  discrim- 
ination to  all  victims  of  war  including  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who  on  account  of 
their  wounds,  capture  or  shipwreck  cease  to 
be  enemies  but  become  suffering  and  help- 
less human  beings. "  The  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  any  type  would  inevitably  result 
In  masalve  violations  of  both  the  1907  and 
1949  rules. 

Furthermore,  restraints  on  the  conduct  of 
hostilities  are  traditionally  not  limited  to 
those  given  explicit  voice  in  specific  treaty 
stipulations.  Aware  of  the  continuous  evolu- 
tion of  war  technology,  the  1907  Hague  Reg- 
ulations contain  a  general  yardstick  Intend- 
ed exactly  for  situations  where  no  specific 
treaty  rule  exists  to  prohibit  a  new  type  of 
weapon  or  tactic.  In  such  cases,  "the  Inhab- 
itants and  the  belligerents  remain  under  the 
protection  and  the  rule  of  the  principles  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  as  they  result  from  the 
usages  established  among  civilized  peoples, 
from  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates 
of  public  conscience."  In  short,  this  general 
rule,  known  as  the  Martens  Clause,  makes 
civilized  usages,  the  demands  of  humanity. 


and  the  dictates  of  public  conscience  obliga- 
tory by  themselves— without  the  formula- 
tion of  a  treaty  specificaUy  prohibiting  a 
new  weapon.  Any  specific  Convention  sol- 
emnly prohibiting  a  specific  new  weapon  or 
tactic,  of  course,  would  serve  to  reconfirm 
and  strengthen  the  existing  body  of  law. 

HIstoricaMy.  the  principles  of  humanity 
have  been  one  of  the  prinuuT  sources  of  law 
limiting  the  violence  permissible  In  war. 
Ever  since  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg 
of  1868.  the  principles  of  humanity  have 
been  asserted  as  a  coristraint  upon  mUltaxj- 
necessity.  The  Declaration  embodies  what 
may  t>e  the  twin  ground  rules  of  the  i^ws  of 
war  that  "the  right  to  adopt  means  of  in- 
juring the  enemy  Is  not  unlimited"  and  that 
■the  only  legitimate  object  which  States 
should  endeavor  to  accomplish  during  a  war 
Is  to  weaken  the  military  forces  of  the 
enemy." 

The  protection  of  civilians  and  neutral 
countries  flows  logically  from  the  elementa- 
ry distinction  between  combatant  and  non- 
combatant.  The  commitment  to  protect  ci- 
vilians and  neutral  countries  also  implies 
that  weapons  must  be  used  selectively,  and 
only  against  military  targets.  As  stated  by 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  in 
Its  commentary  on  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, "the  civilian  population  can  never 
be  regarded  as  a  military  objective.  That 
truth  Is  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  law  of 
war."  Without  differentiating  between  mili- 
tary and  non-military  targets,  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  combatant  and 
non-combatant  t>ecome8  meaningleas. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  populated  areas  would  result  in  the  Indis- 
criminate and  massive  slaughter  of  civilians. 
Moreover,  even  If  nuclear  weapons  were 
used  only  against  an  enemy's  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  the  annihilation  and  extermi- 
nation of  the  civilian  population  of  the 
enemy  would  be  an  Inevitable  by-product. 
As  the  experiences  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki amply  demonstrate,  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear weapons  because  of  their  very  awe- 
some nature  cannot  be  limited  to  military 
targets. 

The  1949  Geneva  Conventions  were  adopt- 
ed four  years  after  the  advent  of  the  "nucle- 
ar age."  It  would  therefore  be  illogical  to 
assume  that  their  provisions  are  not  appli- 
cable to  nuclear  weapons  from  their  provi- 
sions. Nor  did  any  nuclear-weapons  State  or 
any  of  the  130-odd  other  States  that  ratified 
or  acceded  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  make 
any  reservation  to  such  effect.  However,  it 
would  be  Impossible  under  conditions  of  nu- 
clear warfare  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  Just  as  it  would 
also  be  impossible  to  live  up  to  the  univer- 
sally binding  rules  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions of  1907,  all  of  which  aim  at  preserving 
the  minimum  requirements  for  the  contin- 
ued survivability  and  viability  of  all  societies 
Involved  in  armed  conflict.  Hence,  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  Inevitably  result  In 
the  commission  of  war  crimes  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  also 
result,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  the  Indis- 
criminate destruction  of  people  of  a  particu- 
lar nationality.  If.  for  example,  the  stated 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idcntifiei  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


objective  were  the  destruction  of  a  nation- 
state,  then  the  threat  or  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  toward  this  end  would  violate  at 
least  the  spirit  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
of  1948— which  made  the  destruction  of 
groups  on  racial,  religious,  or  nationality 
grounds  an  international  crime.  To  assume 
the  legality  of  a  weapon  with  the  distinct 
capability  to  terrorize  and  to  destroy  an 
entire  civilian  population  would  make  mean- 
ingless the  entire  effort  to  limit  combat 
through  the  laws  of  war.  As  fragile  as  the 
laws  of  war  may  be,  they  must  be  supported, 
especially  In  the  present  setting  where  the 
risks  to  human  survival  are  so  great. 

One  of  the  most  Important  law-making 
treaties,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  estab- 
lishes a  legal  duty  for  all  states  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  their 
international  relations  except  in  self-de- 
fense or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations.  Furthermore,  the  principle  that  a 
war  of  aggression  warrants  the  highest 
degree  of  International  opprobrium,  namely, 
to  be  branded  as  an  International  crime,  was 
affirmed  by  the  Nuremberg  Tribunals. 
These  two  principals  have  so  often  been 
unanimously  reaffirmed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly as  to  have  become  undisputed 
axioms  of  international  law. 

On  the  basis  of  these  unquestioned  princi- 
ples of  International  law.  the  United  Na- 
tions tias  repeatedly  condemned  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  an  "International 
crime."  On  November  24.  1961.  for  example, 
the  General  Assembly  declared  In  Resolu- 
tion 1653  (XVI)  that  "any  SUte  using  nucle- 
ar or  thermonuclear  weapons  Is  to  be  (x>n- 
sidered  as  violating  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  acting  contrary  to  the 
law  of  humanity,  and  as  committing  a  crime 
against  mankind  and  civilization. "  In  Reso- 
lution 33/7I-B  of  December  14,  1978,  and  in 
Resolution  35/152-D  of  December  12,  1980, 
the  General  Assembly  again  declared  that 
"the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  a  crime  against  humanity."  As  evi- 
denced by  these  actions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, a  consensus  has  been  clearly  emerg- 
ing that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  contra- 
dicts the  fundamental  humanitarian  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  international  law  of 
war  is  founded. 

Yet,  there  is  an  influential  school  of 
thought  which  would  deny  the  applicability 
of  the  existing  laws  of  war  to  nuclear  war- 
fare. This  school  asserts  that  In  an  era  of 
"total  war"  even  the  most  fundamental 
rules  can  be  disregarded  if  this  enhances  the 
chances  for  victory.  This  argimient  was 
urged  In  another  context  by  some  of  the 
Nuremberg  defendants,  and  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  International  Tribunal.  The 
Tribunal's  Judgment  warns  that  his  "nazi 
conception"  of  total  war  would  destroy  the 
validity  of  International  law  altogether.  Ul- 
timately, the  legitimacy  of  such  a  view 
would  exculpate  Auschwitz. 

In  sum,  if  the  goal  of  the  laws  of  war— to 
set  limits  on  permissible  violence— Is  to  be 
realized  to  any  serious  degree,  and  If  the 
fundamental  principles  of  humanity  are  to 
be  of  continuing  relevance  to  their  interpre- 
tation, then  it  must  be  concluded  that  any 
threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  illegal. 
Global  "survivability"  Is  so  elemental  that 
the  prohibition  can  be  reasonably  Inferred 
from  the  existing  laws  of  wax.  To  conclude 
differently  would  be  to  ignore  the  barbaric 
and  nefarious  character  of  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  As  the  laws  of  war  embody 
the  minimum  demands  of  decency,  exempt- 
ing nuclear  weapons  from  that  body  of  laws 
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would  be  abandoning  even  this  minimum 
standard. 

The  genetic  and  environmental  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
alone,  provide  a  compelling  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian argimient  against  their  legality. 
But.  as  Indicated  above  this  Is  not  the  only 
basis  for  concluding  that  the  threat  or  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  Illegal.  The  unneces- 
sary and  disproportionate  suffering  result- 
ing from  their  use;  the  Indiscriminate 
nature  of  their  effects  for  civilians  and  com- 
batants alike;  the  uncontrollable  radioactive 
faUout  they  set  off;  and  their  similarity  in 
terms  of  effects  to  poison,  poison  gas,  or 
bacteriological  weapons  (all  of  which  are 
prohibited  by  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
and  the  Geneva  Gas  Protocol  of  1925)— each 
is  a  sufficient  basis  for  concluding  that  the 
threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  prohibit- 
ed under  existing  international  law.  When 
taken  together,  these  arguments  provide 
overwhelming  support  for  the  conclusion 
that  any  threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  International 
law. 

So  too,  these  arguments  provide  a  sound 
legal  basis  for  delegltimatlng  and  criminaliz- 
ing the  manufacture,  possession,  and  owner- 
ship of  nuclear  weapons.  If  a  course  of 
action  is  Ulegal.  then  the  planning  and  prep- 
aration for  such  an  action  are.  by  legal  and 
moral  logic,  also  forbidden.  Moreover,  the 
attack  on  the  legality  of  manufacturing  and 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  Is  all  the  more 
necessary  given  the  Increasing  prospects  for 
the  "accidental"  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
arising  out  of  today's  dangerous  first  strike 
strategies. 

Our  intention  Is  not  to  score  points  In  a 
t>attle  of  legal  wits.  What  we  wish  to  present 
to  fellow  lawyers,  to  governmental  decision- 
makers, and  to  the  public  is  the  view  that 
nuclear  warfare  would  lead  to  results  incom- 
patible with  fundamental  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  elementary  morality,  and  con- 
trary to  any  rational  conception  of  national 
Interest  and  world  order.  In  short,  the  very 
nature  of  nuclear  warfare  is  destructive  of 
all  the  values  which  law  obligates  us  to  pre- 
serve. While  it  Is  accurate  to  say  that  Inter- 
national law  has  not  been  as  effective  as  It 
should  have  been  In  regiilating  state  acts. 
International  law  Is  Important  to  preserve 
our  sense  of  humanity  and  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  peace. 

Reducing  the  llkelihcKxl  of  nuclear  war 
must  obviously,  then,  be  the  highest  priori- 
ty of  our  profession.  To  this  end,  the  legal 
community  needs  to  give  its  urgent  atten- 
tion to  the  study  and  implementation  of  the 
international  law  relating  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons,*' 
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THE  SHUTTLE  IS  GREAT  BUT 
LET  US  NOT  STOP  THERE 


■  For  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  legal  ar- 
Kuments  presented  In  this  statement,  see  Rlchsrd 
Falk,  Lee  Meyrowlts,  Jack  Sanderson,  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  International  Lav,'"  Center  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  Princeton  University,  World 
Order  Studies  Monograph.  1981  and  John  FYled, 
"First  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons— Existing  Prohibi- 
tions In  International  Law,"  Bulletin  of  Peace  Pro- 
posals, January  IMl,  pp.  31-39. 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  "THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  astronauts 
Jack  Lousma  and  Charles  P*ullerton. 
Their  courage  and  expertise  guaran- 
teed the  success  of  another  Shuttle 
mission. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Space  Shuttle 
is  one  of  the  greatest  symbols  of 
America's  bold  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  our  desire  to  settle  the  next  fron- 
tier. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  sit 
back  and  admire  our  present  and  past 
successes  and  not  move  bravely  into 
the  future.  Making  progress  In  the 
space  program  is  like  climbing  a 
ladder:  and  the  higher  we  climb,  the 
farther  into  the  future  we  can  see. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  beyond  the 
exciting  opportunities  we  know  the 
Space  Shuttle  will  give  us.  Now  is  the 
time  to  look  toward  the  next  genera- 
tion of  space  transportation. 

David  W.  Lippy  has  some  interesting 
thoughts  in  this  light.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  ideas,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  with  my  colleagues. 
I  urge  Congress  to  live  up  to  the  chal- 
lenges he  puts  before  us. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  23. 1981] 

Space  Program:  Au.  Our  Eggs  hi  Foitr 
Baskets 

To  the  EnrroR: 

The  space  shuttle  has  been  chosen  as  the 
primary  space  launch  vehicle  for  both 
NASA  and  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
1980's  and  beyond.  But  several  Important 
questions  need  to  be  raised  about  America's 
heavy  reliance  on  one  system  for  future 
space  exploration. 

Current  plans  call  for  four  orbiters  to  de- 
liver over  1.000  payloads  In  450  maimed 
launches  from  now  to  1990.  This  schedule  Is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  past  decade, 
when  277  expendable  vehicles  were  used  to 
launch  343  payloads.  The  basic  pattern  was 
a  one-to-one  package— one  satellite  per 
rocket  booster. 

In  the  next  decade,  the  United  States 
plans  to  phase  out  this  one-to-one  concept 
and  replace  it  with  the  re-usable  shuttle. 
But  in  the  interest  of  economy,  we  are  rely- 
ing on  only  four  launch  vehicles— creating  a 
vulnerabUlty  of  launch  system  reliability, 
redundancy  and  survivability. 

Total  dependence  on  four  orbiters  has  ob- 
vious adverse  consequences  should  even  one 
of  the  vehicles  experience  a  failure.  We 
have  no  "Insurance"  of  a  large,  expendable 
rocket-booster  Inventory.  With  backup  sys- 
tems having  been  phased  out.  a  single  fail- 
ure followed  by  a  protracted  stand-down 
period  would  temporarily  eliminate  U.S. 
access  to  space. 

The  overall  capacity  of  the  shuttle  de- 
pends on  how  quickly  It  can  be  readied  for 
the  next  mission.  We  have  no  experience 
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whatsoever  In  maintaining  or  servicing  used 
space  vehicles,  and  until  such  experience  Is 
acquired,  the  160-hour  tum-around  time 
and  100-plus  mtsslon-ltfetime  for  each  of  the 
four  orbiters  are  questionable. 

The  economic  viability  of  the  shuttle  as 
well  Is  predicated  on  very  fast  turnaround 
times;  slippages  will  have  a  marliedly  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  overall  launch  capacity 
of  the  shuttle. 

Other  critical  links  have  not  been  ana- 
lyzed. Many  contractors  provide  the  compo- 
nents for  the  shuttle.  Failures,  strikes,  fire 
and  other  mishaps  far  removed  from  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  Itself  could  have 
severe  adverse  effects  on  tum-around  time 
and  vehicle  availability. 

Some  of  the  companies  relied  on  are  spe- 
cialized to  the  point  of  being  the  only  near- 
term  suppliers  of  various  component  parts. 
The  temporary  or  permanent  loss  of  a  spe- 
cialized manufacturing  plant  making  the 
entire  program. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess pose  additional  risks.  Delays  and  pro- 
curement irregularities  due  to  sporadic 
funding  commitments  may  cause  some  pro- 
ducers to  use  their  facilities  for  other  pur- 
poses—increasing both  lead  times  and  com- 
ponent cost. 

Another  threat  Is  the  military  one  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  has  repeatedly 
characterized  the  shuttle  as  a  major  U.S. 
military  asset.  With  only  two  launch  sites,  a 
number  of  undupllcated  service  facilities 
and  minimal  security  surrounding  the  entire 
project,  the  system  Is  an  attractive  target 
for  satMtage. 

All  of  the  potential  problems  and  vulnera- 
bilities, as  well  as  questions  of  perf  ormaiKe, 
turnaround  times,  vehicle  lifetimes  and  re- 
liability, point  to  the  necessity  of  augment- 
ing and  backing  up  the  shuttle  program. 

In  building  the  shuttle  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15  billion.  Americans  have  signaled  their 
commitment  to  space  exploration,  but  this 
commitment  is  not  reflected  In  our  plans  for 
space  exploration  in  this  century.  U.S. 
policy  makers  need  to  re-examine  our  na- 
tional space  policies  In  light  of  the  vulnera- 
bilities and  potential  problems  surrounding 
the  shuttle  and  move  toward  the  secn'ty 
and  insurance  provided  by  suppleme....al 
launch  vehicles.  Long  lead  times  In  procure- 
ment of  space  hardware  dictate  that  these 
decisions  be  considered  now.  not  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  failure. 

David  W.  Lippt.* 


IS  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT  SAFE? 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGIHIA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVKS 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  working  for  well  over  1  year  to 
provide  a  balanced  system  of  air  trans- 
portation for  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington tu-ea,  consistently  expressing 
my  concern  about  the  underuse  of 
Dulles  Airport  and  the  safety,  noise, 
and  congestion  at  National  Airport.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial 
broadcast  on  radio  station  WMAL-AM 
630  on  March  25  and  28  by  Andy  Ock- 
ershausen.  executive  vice  president  of 
WMAUInc. 
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Natioh AL  AnroRT 

I'm  Andy  Ockershausen.  Executive  Vice 
President  of  WMAL.  Inc..  with  an  AM-63 
opinion. 

Northern  Virginia  Congressman  Prank 
Wolf  has  asked  the  bottom-line  question:  Is 
Washington  National  Airport  safe?? 

Wolf  wants  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  to  investigate  safety  at  Na- 
tional, and  we  hope  the  NTSB  does  so.  and 
soon! 

As  the  owner,  operator,  and  regiilator  of 
National,  the  FAA  Is  In  no  position  to  exam- 
ine itself.  But  the  FAA  can  do  one  thing  to 
improve  travel  conditions  both  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground  In  the  area:  It  can  order 
the  airlines  to  move  some  of  their  flights 
from  National  to  Dulles  and  BWI. 

Even  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  Na- 
tional have  to  concede  there  are  problems 
there— the  ground  congestion  Is  a  mess: 
there's  not  enough  convenient  parking;  and 
the  Metro  Station  is  not  even  In  front  of  the 
main  terminal. 

The  airlines  cant  shift  flights  to  Dulles 
and  BWI.  The  FAA  must  come  up  with  an 
equitable  plan  and  move  them  out  of  Na- 
tional in  an  orderly  fashion. 

It's  going  to  happen  sooner  or  later— 
whether  Congress  likes  It  or  not— and  the 
sooner  the  better  in  the  public  interest. 

Please  call  us  with  your  thoughts  at  S86- 
6363.« 


JOHN  CHANCELLOR-A  NEW 
ASSIGNMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASaACHTJSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  April  2,  John  Chancellor  com- 
pleted 12  years  as  anchorman  on  the 
"NBC  Nightly  News." 

In  one  of  the  most  important  and  de- 
manding positions  In  broadcast  jour- 
nalism, Mr.  Chancellor  established  a 
standard  of  excellence.  His  talents  as  a 
reporter  and  editor,  his  dedication, 
and  his  sense  of  fairness  have  earned 
him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  trust  of  his  viewers. 

The  "NBC  Nightly  News"  anchor 
desk  is  but  one  of  the  posts  In  which 
John  Chancellor  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  a  career  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  that  has 
spanned  three  decades.  From  chasing 
police  calls  in  Chicago  to  covering  the 
civil  war  in  Lebanon,  from  Moscow  to 
more  than  a  year  as  host  and  modera- 
tor of  NBC's  "Today"  show,  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  perfect  his  craft 
under  some  of  the  most  challenging 
conditions  available  to  a  Journalist.  He 
has  covered  American  political  cam- 
paigns, foreign  revolutions,  and  the 
U.S.  space  program  with  a  skillful 
combination  of  the  precision  he 
learned  as  a  print  Journalist  and  the 
conversational  style  so  necessary  to  a 
successful  broadcast  Journalist. 

Much  has  been  written  In  recent 
years  about  the  power  of  the  network 
news  programs  to  Influence  American 
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public  opinion.  Given  the  complexity 
of  many  of  the  Issues  which  confront 
this  country  and  the  world,  and  the 
apparent  preference  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  get  the  news 
from  television  rather  than  newspa- 
pers, that  power  clearly  exists.  The 
trust  which  the  public  places  on  the 
people  who  report,  write,  and  edit  tele- 
vision news  is  enormous.  The  reason 
that  trust  is  so  seldom  violated  Is  be- 
cause of  the  presence  In  the  profession 
of  people  like  John  Chancellor.  It  is 
their  competence,  their  commitment, 
and  their  Integrity  which  has  allowed 
broadcast  journalism  to  {u:hleve  and 
sustain  the  appeal  which  It  enjoys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  Biir.  Chancel- 
lor's loyal  viewers,  my  regret  at  his  de- 
parture from  the  "NBC  Nightly  News" 
anchor  desk  is  tempered  by  the  real- 
ization that  he  will  remain  a  part  of 
the  broadcast  in  his  new  assignment  as 
commentator.  I  want  to  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  as  he  begins  this  new 
phase  of  his  distinguished  career .• 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  CAPIBBEAN  DO 
WE  WANT? 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACRUSRTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRBSEIfTATTVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  new  initia- 
tive for  the  Caribbean  Basin  designed 
to  bolster  private  Investment  in  the 
region.  Now  that  Congress  is  consider- 
ing the  President's  proposal.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  take  a  look  at  the  underly- 
ing social  and  political  problems  which 
have  created  the  Caribbean's  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  determine 
how  the  President's  proposal  will  Im- 
prove these  conditions. 

J.  F.  MltcheU,  the  president  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  of  the  Grena- 
dines has  written  an  Insightful  analy- 
sis outlining  the  problems  facing  the 
region  that  have  prevented  Its  resi- 
dents from  achieving  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  his  remarks,  Mitchell 
warns  of  trends  that  tend  to  devalue 
our  aid  dollars,  and  our  efforts  to  en- 
courage trade  and  investment:  The 
brain  drain,  the  lack  of  family  plan- 
ning, and  the  lack  of  stable  constitu- 
tional governments.  The  fundamental 
problem  the  region  must  face  Is  pover- 
ty, says  Mitchell.  If  there  Is  to  be  true 
economic  growth  In  the  region,  any 
U.S.  Initiative  must  address  the  low 
economic  level  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people. 

Mitchell  convincingly  argues  that 
the  true  enemies  of  the  people  are  the 
forces  of  corruption,  overpopulation, 
poverty,  and  government  abuse. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  imdertake 
a  new  policy  of  expanded  economic  in- 
vestment In  the  Caribbean  region,  we 


ought  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  begin 
to  build  more  stable  societies  in  which 
the  disparities  of  wealth,  and  the  cor- 
ruption In  government,  are  reduced. 

J.  F.  Mitchell's  remarks  follow: 

What  Kiin>  op  Caribbeam  Do  W«  Wakt? 
(By  J.  F.  MltcheU) 

Not  since  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  deal  ex- 
changing destroyers  for  land  bases  has 
there  been  any  serious  U.S.  planning  in  the 
Caribbean.  Once  more  security  brings  the 
U.S.-Caribbean  relationship  into  focus; 
President  Reagan  has  announced  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative.  In  1940  the  enemy 
was  clearly  distinguishable,  and  equally  rec- 
ognized to  be  such,  both  by  the  Caribbean 
and  the  United  States.  In  1982.  however,  al- 
though the  U.S.  may  be  single-minded  In  Its 
position,  the  Caribbean  with  its  political  di- 
versity cannot  agree  on  a  common  enemy. 

The  recent  decades  of  separate  Independ- 
ence, and  all  the  opportunities  missed  at  po- 
litical union,  have  created  the  opportunity 
for  multiple  sovereignty  and  In  turn  the 
right  of  the  various  Caribbean  states  to  con- 
flicting foreign  policies.  Although  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Caribbean  Community 
there  Is  the  pious  hope  of  foreign  policy  co- 
ordination. In  fact,  this  has  been  confined  to 
securing  trade  preferences  or  Jobs  for  the 
boys  in  the  International  agencies.  Many  a 
plenary  session  of  a  Caribbean  Foreign  Min- 
isters' meeting  will  Issue  a  grand  communi- 
que on  a  common  position,  but  in  practice 
Ministers  are  quite  capable  of  striking  their 
country's  bilateral  deal  in  private,  much  to 
the  embarassment  of  foreign  governments 
dealing  with  the  Caribbean.  A  lot  of  time 
and  effort  can  be  wasted  in  trying  to  help 
the  Caribbean  if  from  the  outset  this  insu- 
larity is  not  recognized.  President  Reagan's 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  must  therefore 
first  of  aU  come  to  terms  with  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  sovereign  states  in  the 
region,  and  their  conflicting  priorities. 

Lest  the  underlying  intention  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  be  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  In  the  Caribbean.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  status  quo  in  the  Carib- 
bean is  one  of  poverty.  To  talk  therefore  of 
maintaining  the  status  quo  means  to  advo- 
cate re-lnforclng  poverty.  Policies  of  assist- 
ance to  these  Islands  must  therefore  guide 
change,  or  at  least  encourage  the  need  for 
change.  Sustaining  the  rule  of  political  par- 
ties resistant  to  change  merely  postpones 
the  resulting  conflict.  The  political  parties 
of  the  centre  seeking  orderly  change  are  the 
natural  allies  of  a  self-confident  America, 
and  not  those  Imposing  so-called  stability  on 
a  starving  population. 

The  low  economic  level  of  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  our  people  remains  the  basic  problem. 
Massive  financial  assistance  Is  essential.  But 
merely  pumping  money  in  will  not  of  Itself 
Improve  matters.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative will  be  mainly  money  down  the  drain 
if  the  Inherent  weaknesses  of  the  region, 
and  the  specific  problems  of  each  state  are 
Ignored. 

Corruption  and  Incompetent  administra- 
tion steadily  consume  huge  portions  of  well- 
intentloned  aid  money;  but  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  other  factors  which  drasti- 
cally diminish  the  value  of  aid. 

The  population  explosion  negates  many  of 
the  hard-earned  tax-dollars  poured  Into  the 
region.  Our  population  Is  doubling  every 
twenty  years.  Can  any  of  us  really  cope  with 
a  Caribbean  papulation  twice  Its  present 
size  by  the  turn  of  the  century?  Barbados, 
the  citadel  of  common  sense  in  the  Caribbe- 
an is  the  only  Island  that  has  announced. 
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and  proudly,  nil  population  growth.  Unfor- 
tunately the  announcement  of  such  a  target 
In  many  Islands  could  trigger  a  riot. 

In  projecting  the  quality  of  life  desired  in 
the  Caribbean  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
ask  the  question:  Just  how  many  people  can 
these  Islands  accommodate?  Will  St.  Vin- 
cent with  a  per  capita  income  of  $250  for 
115,000  people  be  able  to  cater  for  230,000 
by  the  year  2000?  How  can  we  cope  with  a 
country  in  which  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  under  18  years  and  30  percent  of  the 
babies  are  produced  by  teenage  mothers 
who  do  not  even  own  their  own  bedroom? 

The  arguments  about  population  control 
have  been  voiced  time  and  time  again,  but 
as  long  as  the  problem  exists,  policy  plan- 
ners will  have  to  come  back  to  it,  and  it  Is 
Important  that  we  the  policy  makers  spell 
out  the  problem  clearly.  We  cannot  expect 
others  continually  to  pick  up  the  bill  for  our 
indifference. 

Finite  resources  cannot  satisfy  infinite 
growth.  Oil  crisis,  lesson  one.  Other  lessons 
like  phosphate  shortages  for  food  produc- 
tion are  waiting  in  the  wings.  And  as  else- 
where in  the  developing  countries  any  devel- 
opment strategy  for  the  Caribbean  that  ex- 
cludes an  ingredient  of  population  planning 
will  be  doomed  to  failure.  Nor  wiU  seminars 
for  the  elite  be  enough.  Birth  control  appre- 
ciation has  to  l>e  part  of  basic  education 
that  functions  within  the  framework  of  en- 
hanced economic  opportunity.  Wealthy 
Roman  Catholics  the  world  over  ignore  the 
Pope,  and  the  problem  Is  left  with  the  un- 
educated poor.  Poverty  brings  Instability 
which  brings  repression  and  States  of  Emer- 
gency. Religious  fanatics  who  oppose  birth 
control  support  the  imposition  of  States  of 
Emergency  and  all  the  evils  which  come 
under  that  heading. 

Next,  the  brain  drain.  The  massive  capital 
required  for  our  recovery  needs  talent  for 
conversion  into  growth.  When  the  people 
who  know  how  to  make  money  work  have 
vanished,  recovery  will  be  slow.  The  tragedy 
of  Jamaica  today  Is  the  loss  of  talent  in  the 
last  decade.  The  executives,  and  the  plumb- 
ers whose  children  are  now  at  school  In 
Miami  will  not  return  home  to  start  reorga- 
nizing their  family  life.  The  confidence  they 
lost  In  their  country  will  not  return  after 
one  election. 

But  above  all  It  is  the  constitutional  fabric 
in  which  our  Islands  are  unsuitably  clothed 
which  la  the  basic  Impediment  to  Improve- 
ment of  our  low  productivity.  Transported 
Westminster  Is  not  working  In  these  Islands. 
Indeed  Roy  Jenkins  of  Social  Democratic 
fame  In  Britain  has  enunciated  in  his  Dlmb- 
leby  lecture  how  the  Westminster  system  Is 
partly  reaponslble  even  In  Britain  for  Indus- 
trial decline.  No  country  has  artlctilated 
more  clearly  than  the  United  States  the 
belief  than  productivity  is  tied  to  the  politi- 
cal system.  I  agree.  Extensive  capital  invest- 
ment will  not  create  self  sustaining  growth 
in  an  unproductive  political  system,  be  it  In 
Poland  or  Haiti. 

The  constitutional  systems  In  these  is- 
lands befell  us  while  America,  languishing 
In  Vietnam  psychosis,  allowed  Britain  to 
excuse  herself  from  the  problems  she  had 
created  on  America's  doorstep.  I  know  that 
American  diplomacy  deliberately  left  the  is- 
lands up  to  the  British,  while  Britain  con- 
cerned Itself  with  abandoning  the  islands. 
Our  roads  were  abandoned,  and  so  were  our 
schools.  Our  health  services  in  the  Wind- 
wards do  not  match  those  of  Martinique  be- 
tween us.  Thus  the  United  States  must  pick 
up  the  tab  for  American  contributary  negli- 
gence over  the  last  two  decades. 
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stable  government,  it  Is  said,  is  the  real 
basis  for  economic  growth.  But  stability 
cannot  be  derived  from  a  system  that  estab- 
lishes a  government  whose  authority  derives 
from  a  minority  of  the  population.  That 
system  works  in  Britain  where  strong  tradi- 
tions have  prohibited  the  unthinkable, 
where  checks  on  maladministration  through 
the  Press,  the  Courts  and  Public  Opinion 
are  as  strong  as  the  Government  Itself.  Not 
so  in  a  small  Island  where  Government  is 
the  main  employer,  the  main  dispenser  of 
patronage  and  the  guardian  of  opportunity. 
And  the  financially  eroded  Press  barely  ex- 
hibits a  shadow  of  the  truth.  The  minority 
government  becomes  paranoid,  and  it  be- 
comes for  example  a  legal  offense,  (and  here 
I  quote  from  the  draft  St.  Vincent  Public 
Order  Act)  "to  have  an  Intention  to  bring 
Into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  excite  disaf- 
fection against  the  Government."  Further- 
more, persons  are  to  be  detained  who  are 
suspected  of  having  an  Intention  of  being 
about  to  commit  an  offense. 

Foolish  legislation,  however  "legal",  can 
be  a  prime  cause  of  Instability.  Authoritar- 
ianism sponsored  in  this  fashion  prescribes 
economic  chaos.  Criticism  is  an  essential 
nourishment  for  the  healthy  growth  of  a  so- 
ciety. When  laws  prevent  critidam  we  inher- 
it the  Infertile  territory  of  callouaneas. 

Without  safeguards  the  Westminster 
System  allows  a  minority  to  legislate  them- 
selves into  an  authoritarian  regime.  Effec- 
tive partldpation  of  substantial  areas  of  the 
population  can  be  silenced.  In  the  1980 
Trinidad  elections  the  ONR  party  received 
84,000  votes  and  no  seats  in  Parliament, 
while  the  Alliance  Parties  won  83,000  votes 
and  10  seats.  In  the  1979  St  Vincent  Elec- 
tion opposition  parties  secured  46%  of  the 
vote  and  two  out  of  thirteen  seats,  thereby 
providing  the  government  with  a  two-thlrda 
majority  capable  of  amending  the  constitu- 
tion at  will.  Including  those  who  did  not 
vote  the  mandate  for  the  government  was  a 
mere  34%  of  the  electorate.  And  St.  Vin- 
cent's record  shows  this  type  of  power  used 
to  make  the  wife  of  a  Government  tdlnlster 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

It  Is  within  this  framework  of  authoritari- 
an tendencies  that  one  must  be  cautious  In 
defining  security  needs.  Experience  of 
Guyana  has  taught  that  defense  expendi- 
ture, like  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World  is 
not  directed  at  the  external  enemy,  but  at 
the  citizens  themselves,  especially  on  elec- 
tion day. 

But  however  repressive  a  regime  becomes 
in  the  preservation  of  Its  own  power  it  may 
be  overthrown— witness  the  Shah  of  Iran 
and  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  Likewise  an 
unworkable  constitution  cannot  be  assumed 
forever  Inviolate.  Much  of  Africa  has  had  to 
adiU^t  to  new  constitutions  to  forge  their  de- 
velopmental needs.  France  with  Its  centur- 
ies of  self  reliance  has  found  a  new  formula 
in  our  lifetime.  Indeed  the  French  model  of 
ensuring  that  the  government  represents 
more  than  50%  of  the  electorate  is  a  princi- 
ple we  should  emulate.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  chaos  out  of  which  the  Fifth  French 
Republic  was  bom.  And  we  too  should  be  al- 
lowed to  evolve  our  appropriate  constitu- 
tions in  the  attempt  to  bring  sanity  to  our 
plural  heritage. 

Nor  will  we  necessarily  secure  the  formula 
for  stability  with  one  thrust.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  Is  a  case  in  point.  Not  long  ago  ex- 
haustive consultation  produced  the  Republi- 
can formula,  but  the  sudden  profusion  of  oil 
wealth  has  created  a  new  round  of  confu- 
sion. Autonomy  for  Tobago  has  pointed  to 
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the  need  for  decentralization  in  Trinidad 
itaelf. 

The  heady  rhetoric  of  self  determination 
was  supposed  to  come  to  an  abrupt  halt 
when  the  Independence  flags  were  hoisted, 
even  though  several  elements  In  the  society 
remained  adrift  In  a  sea  of  selfishness.  De- 
centralization is  construed  to  be  a  threat  to 
rulers.  A  free  vote  for  autonomy  la  unpatri- 
otic. But  self  determination  is  and  vlU  be  a 
continuing  process  and  can  only  be  said  to 
be  realized  when  people  enjoy  a  constitution 
that  fulfills  their  lives. 

The  theory  is  put  forward  that  autono- 
mous territories  will  fall  prey  to  Cuba  or  the 
Mafia  as  they  are  too  small  to  manage 
themselves.  But  autonomists  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  Cuban  guns  constantly  ham- 
mering the  hungry  Eritreans.  And  those 
who  disparage  the  Mafia  are  already  vic- 
tims. In  St.  Vincent's  case  more  money  Is 
swindled  through  our  offshore  banks  from 
n.S.  accounts  than  our  total  annual  budget. 

Private  agony  multiplies  into  a  public  pos- 
ture and  in  turn  formulates  foreign  policy. 
The  country  that  will  help  you  shed  your 
oppresaor  Is  your  friend.  Thus  it  is  that  In- 
ternal frustration  In  I^tin  America  breeds 
external  support  for  the  clvU  strife.  The  in- 
gredients of  that  cocktail  now  exist  in  the 
Caribbean.  Then  the  United  SUtes  plunges 
in.  not  when  democratic  principles  are  first 
negated,  but  In  the  climax  of  the  confronu- 
tlon  when  reasonable  men  have  long  per- 
ished. For  it  is  always  the  strategy  of  the 
extreme  Left  to  destroy  the  Centre  advocat- 
ing reform  so  that  oppression  matures  and 
international  socialist  solidarity  can  be 
upheld  as  the  only  avenue  of  salvation. 

Democracy  is  a  delicate  young  seedling  in 
the  Caribbean.  Incipient  authoritarianism 
threatens  peace.  Grenada  today  we  must 
not  forget  is  a  product  of  cheated  elections 
and  the  collapse  of  Institutions  under  re- 
pression. It  Is  the  early  signal  attacks  on 
democratic  Institutions  that  must  be  arrest- 
ed. A  sentence  here  or  there  In  a  law  under- 
mining free  and  fair  elections  does  not  seem 
to  deserve  anyone's  attention  until  holy  hell 
breaks  loose.  Guyana  Is  the  best  example  of 
legaUy  perverse  elections.  St.  Vincent  has 
Just  esUbllshed  rigid  control  of  the  elector 
al  process  by  the  Executive,  complete  with 
clauses  to  undermine  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.  Heaped  on  these  abuses  covert  fi- 
nancing of  wicked  administrations  simply 
postpones  the  retribution.  Populations 
double  in  twenty  years. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  conflicts  emerging 
out  of  our  political  systems,  the  U.S.  should 
be  mindful  of  the  real  areas  of  linkage  that 
exist  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Caribbean. 
Hardly  a  tomato  la  grown  except  from  seeds 
supplied  by  a  U.S.  firm.  The  same  goes  for 
lettuce,  cabbages  and  every  vegeUble.  And 
agricultural  diversification  is  the  main  pre- 
requisite of  our  development.  What  fertile 
ground  for  American  Influence. 

Had  Britain  through  Its  Commonwealth 
Development  Corporation  not  imposed  220 
volts/ 50  cycles,  every  piece  of  electrical 
equipment  would  be  imported  from  the  U.S. 
Indeed  the  sooner  we  can  streamline  our  in- 
dustrial energy  to  VA  standards,  the 
better. 

Not  a  single  tourist  arrives  In  the  Caribbe- 
an from  Eastern  Europe.  Oxir  agrictilture. 
Industry  and  tourism  are  linked  to  North 
America  and  Europe.  Sooner  or  later,  all  un- 
productive adventurism  Into  other  areas  will 
come  home  to  roost.  Some  4000  artists  and 
writers  from  our  area  went  to  Cuba  for  Cari- 
fesu.  None  stayed.  Had  such  a  festival  been 
held  In  New  York,  the  authorities  would 
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still  be  searching  for  those  specializing  in 
criticism  of  U.S.  culture. 

Every  single  family  in  the  Caribbean  has 
relatives  In  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  all  these 
Influences  how  can  we  not  feel  close  to  the 
U.S.  and  Canada? 

However.  Ill-considered  foreign  policy  by 
the  United  States  In  particular  cam  destroy 
the  influence  of  all  these  natural  economic 
Influences.  Tyranny,  victimization,  arbitrary 
use  of  official  power  creating  a  terrible 
living  situation  in  the  islands.  If  supported 
by  the  U.S.  will  drive  the  population  to  emo- 
tional refuse  elsewhere.  The  errors  of  policy 
that  have  created  E3  Salvador  stare  us  In 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  today.  Let 
me  repeat,  the  advocates  of  change  and 
reform  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  U.S. 

It  is  within  the  framework  of  guiding 
change  that  lie  opportunities  for  profitable 
Investment  through  careful  planning. 

Development  is  alx>ut  people.  It  ought  not 
to  be  simply  defined  In  terms  of  architec- 
ture, traffic  Jams,  and  Joint  communiques. 
When  I  look  at  the  castles  on  an  Island  like 
Mustlque,  rising  out  of  the  exquisite  devel- 
opment plans,  and  compare  them  with  the 
food  on  the  plates  of  the  original  Inhabit- 
ants nearby.  I  wonder  what  does  progress 
mean?  Capital  Injection  that  returns  us  to 
the  slave  plantation  constitutes  the  path  of 
despair.  Had  there  t>een  the  slightest  in- 
stinct for  fair  play  or  decency,  some  meas- 
ure of  parallel  progress  would  have  been 
possible.  Not  slums  and  castles. 

I  offer  the  concept  of  Parallel  Progress  be- 
tween the  investor  and  those  on  whom 
effort  is  invested,  as  a  fundamental  objec- 
tive in  any  planning  criteria. 

One  real  area  where  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere  can  help  us  Is  In  the 
field  of  education.  Perhaps  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  rich  and  poor  countries  of 
the  world  is  the  quality  of  education.  And 
the  quality  of  a  people's  education  affects 
seriously  the  quality  of  their  lives.  The 
higher  fees  for  foreign  students  in  the  ad- 
vanced countries  is  the  saddest  Inequity  Im- 
posed on  poor  countries  In  recent  years. 
That  you  should  Impose  this  burden  on  our 
educational  opportunity  makes  us  aU 
poorer.  The  foreign  student  of  Canadian 
technology  will  tend  to  enhance  Canadian 
exports  to  his  country.  And  to  deny  us  a 
glimpse  of  your  standards  of  academic  ex- 
ceUence  enshrines  chauvinism  at  home  as  a 
national  objective  and  clothes  our  intellec- 
tuals with  their  unnecessary  mantle  of  self- 
righteousness.  Scholarships  for  study  at  all 
levels  in  academic  and  technical  Institutions 
In  the  US..  Canada  and  Mexico  and  Venezu- 
ela should  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative.  They  should  be  awarded 
by  a  process  of  searching  at  the  local  levels, 
not  simply  allocated  to  governments  as  a 
hand-out  to  the  children  of  Ministers,  their 
cronies  or  their  friends. 

In  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  the  future 
generation  of  leaders  what  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  Influence  Is  lost  by  not  providing 
the  opportunity  to  study  at  your  Instltu 
tlons.  It  Is  not  a  relevant  argument  against 
scholarahlps  that  the  trained  people  do  not 
return.  Some  do,  and  those  that  do  have 
more  Influence  than  the  numbers  suggest. 
And  In  any  event.  If  they  Join  the  migrant 
community  their  Influence  at  home  cannot 
be  ignored.  A  good  education  lasts  a  life- 
time, or  more,  as  parents  Influence  their 
children,  and  Investment  In  people  Is  what 
development  Is  all  about.  Investment  In 
talent  will  In  the  long  run  yield  better  divi- 
dends than  guns  for  the  coast  guard.  The 
battle  for  the  minds  begins  with  the  mind. 
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President  Reagan  has  announced  new  aid 
for  the  Caribbean.  How  will  this  aid  be  dis- 
pensed? Will  existing  institutions  be  used  or 
will  a  new  expensive  bureaucracy  be  cre- 
ated? Will  the  self-perpetuating  Conference 
Industry  simply  produce  more  resolutions, 
more  documents  for  libraries,  more  long- 
winded  radio  announcements? 

Bilateral  aid  to  the  countries  directly 
using  criteria  clearly  established  with  de- 
fined performance  schedules  and  re-evalua- 
tlon  mechanisms  will  be  the  optimum  way 
to  address  the  problem  of  aid  dispensation. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  identify  the  correct 
projects— those  that  will  improve  the  lot  of 
the  poor.  Very  often  aid  only  reaches  the 
rich  in  poor  countries.  Evaluation  should 
continue  throughout  the  life  of  the  project 
and  continuity  should  be  built  in.  irrespec- 
tive of  the  government  in  power.  Many  Car- 
ibbean governments  abandon  projects  start- 
ed by  their  predecessors  simply  because  of 
spite.  Barbados  abandoned  a  cement  project 
but  has  to  come  back  to  It.  I  will  give  you  an 
example  in  my  constituency  of  the  Grena- 
dines. A  study  for  an  airport  in  Bequia  was 
undertaken  by  British  and  Barbadian  con- 
sulting firms  along  with  the  Caribbean  Me- 
teorological Institute  and  was  completed  in 
May,  1974  at  a  cost  of  $130,000.  This  fol- 
lowed the  $600,000  Tourism  Development 
Strategy  in  May,  1972.  which  also  recom- 
mended an  airport.  When  the  government 
changed  the  project  was  dropped  although 
no  other  project  could  help  the  people  of 
the  island  more.  Similarly  the  airport  built 
on  the  island  of  Canouan  in  1974  has  not 
yet  been  declared  a  port  of  entry,  for  similar 
reasons.  In  the  meantime  less  feasible 
projects  with  less  social  benefit  and  creating 
more  burdens  on  the  tax  base,  get  priority. 

President  Reagan  hopes  to  stimulate  more 
private  Investment  in  the  region.  Private  in- 
vestors will  do  well  to  be  guided  more  by  the 
experience  of  existing  Investors  in  the  coun- 
try rather  than  by  flowery  assurances  by 
government  ministers  at  banquets  in  Wash- 
ington. Let  them  research  the  government's 
performance,  for  example— how  long  does  it 
take  to  get  project  approval?  Are  letters  to 
the  Prime  Minister  answered?  Is  bribery  ex- 
pected? 

We  are  pleased  that  the  United  States  has 
come  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  new  Initia- 
tive In  the  Caribbean  and  has  re-dlscovered 
the  Importance  of  these  islands.  I  trust  that 
the  value  attached  to  the  Caribbean  will  be 
matched  by  the  calibre  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
personnel  assigned  to  the  region.  There  Is 
no  substitute  for  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  region's  aspirations,  and  this  could 
well  prevent  frequent  spasms  of  diplomatic 
epilepsy. 

I  started  this  paper  indicating  how  diffi- 
cult It  Is  for  the  United  States  and  the  Car- 
ibbean to  find  a  common  definition  of  the 
enemy.  President  Reagan  has  Identified  the 
enemy  as  a  foreign  force.  In  my  view  the  en- 
emies are  already  within  our  gates:  rigged 
and  unfair  elections,  bribery,  corruption, 
poverty,  overpopulation,  constitutions  that 
cheat  large  sections  of  the  people,  incompe- 
tence at  the  highest  level,  and  the  despair 
of  the  half-educated.  Those  who  help  us  to 
destroy  these  enemies  will  be  our  friends.* 
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EASTWAY  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTER  CELEBRATES 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  14.  1982.  wUl  mark  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Eastway  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  providing  com- 
prehensive services  to  residents  of 
Dayton  and  Montgomery  County. 
Ohio. 

Eastway  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  was  established  in  1949  as  an 
out-patient  psychiatric  clinic.  It  was 
funded  by  the  State  and  staffed  by 
part-time  employees.  In  1957.  the 
center  received  its  corporate  charter 
as  the  Adult  Psychiatric  Clinic,  and  a 
full-time  psychiatrist-director  was 
hired.  Also  that  year,  the  county 
passed  a  levy  making  it  possible  for 
the  center  to  receive  $80,000  over  a  2- 
year  period.  It  was  the  first  clinic  in 
Ohio  to  receive  local  fimding. 

Beginning  in  1969,  a  number  of 
changes  were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
State  community  mental  health  serv- 
ices act  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Mental  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation  Board.  The 
clinic  began  consultation  and  educa- 
tion services  to  community  care  pro- 
viders in  1970.  The  staff  grew  from  17 
in  1971  to  21  in  1972.  and  the  budget 
increased  from  $250,000  to  $300,000. 
Direct  services  increased.  Consultation 
and  education  programs  were  further 
developed.  These  changes  were  greatly 
supported  by  the  passage  of  a  1.5  mil 
county  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation levy  effective  in  1973. 

The  name  of  the  clinic  was  changed 
to  the  Eastway  Community  Mental 
Health  Center,  and  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  mental 
health  services  to  the  143,365  residents 
in  the  East  Catchment  area.  The 
center  became  an  integral  part  of  a 
network  of  providers  and  coordinators 
of  mental  health  services  within  Mont- 
gomery Coimty. 

The  center's  outpatient  program  was 
strengthened  and  decentralized. 
Branches  were  established  to  serve  the 
northeast  and  southeast  subcatchment 
areas.  Another  branch  was  established 
as  a  model  comprehensive  social  serv- 
ices center  in  Dayton.  Its  services  were 
integrated  with  those  provided  by  the 
welfare  department,  children's  services 
board,  and  the  bureau  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. A  24-hour  crisis  service 
was  created  to  provide  around-the- 
clock  emergency  and  screening  serv- 
ices supporting  all  center  components. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Dayton 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental 
Center,  the  outpatient  staff  began  an 
after-care     program.     A     supervised 
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apartment  adjacent  to  four  hospital 
wards  was  tested,  and  eventually  ex- 
panded. A  day-care  program  away 
from  the  hospital  was  developed  for 
patients  discharged  into  the  communi- 
ty. The  after-care  program  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  now  involves  a  residential 
treatment  center,  several  cooperative 
apartments,  a  day-care,  partial  hospi- 
talization program,  foster  family 
living,  and  comprehensive  case  man- 
agement services. 

In  the  late  1970*8,  geriatric  services 
were  Initiated  and  children  were  pro- 
vided a  full  range  of  services.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  forensic  psychiatry  in 
several  nearby  counties  was  assvuned 
by  the  center.  More  recent  develop- 
ments have  focused  on  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  A  renewed  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  citizen  participation 
and  community  awareness  by  utilizing 
ongoing  community  resources. 

Despite  recent  funding  cutbacks,  the 
center  maintains  the  same  level  of  ex- 
ceUent  service  to  area  citizens.  Though 
some  consolidations  were  necessary, 
including  a  reduction  of  personnel, 
Eastway  continues  to  provide  economi- 
cal, professional  assistance  to  all  per- 
sons in  need  despite  economic  or  fund- 
ing fluctuations. 

Last  year,  the  center  handled  about 
3,500  cases  requiring  66,099  hours  of 
outpatient  services.  In  addition.  12,880 
hours  were  spent  on  community  serv- 
ice, including  speaking  engagements, 
school  programs,  and  working  with 
community  leaders. 

As  a  State  senator  and  now  as  a  Con- 
gressman, I  have  had  the  great  honor 
to  work  closely  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Eastway  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  to  address  their  legislative  con- 
cerns on  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level.  I  have  always  found  the  staff  of 
the  center  to  be  truly  dedicated  to 
maintaining  the  highest  quality  serv- 
ices to  the  community.  In  an  era  when 
the  effectiveness  of  government  is 
being  challenged.  I  can  point  without 
reservation  to  the  center  as  one  locally 
controlled  government  agency  that  is 
a  model  of  efficiency  in  fulfilling  a 
critical  need. 

The  center  is  a  dynamic  organization 
constantly  adapting  to  new  conditions. 
While  the  face  and  structure  of  the 
Eastway  Corp.  obviously  changes  in  re- 
sponse to  individual  and  community 
developments,  the  center's  commit- 
ment to  enhancing  the  well-being  of 
all  Catchment  area  residents  remains 
firm. 

With  a  proud  25-yeaT  history,  the 
Eastway  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  is  ready  to  serve  the  communi- 
ty for  many  years  to  come.* 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  ON  RIGHT 
TRACK  REGARDING  ARMS  RE- 
DUCTION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  com- 
mend President  Reagan  for  his  efforts 
toward  the  goal  of  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion as  expressed  at  his  news  confer- 
ence on  March  31.  The  President  has 
shown  through  his  Geneva  peace  talks 
initiative  that  he  is  serious  in  seeking 
significant  arms  reductions  through 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  his  latest  proposal  for  truly  legiti- 
mate, verifiable  arms  reduction  de- 
serves our  full  support. 

I  have,  therefore,  become  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bipartisan  nuclear  weapons 
resolution  which  the  President  has 
also  endorsed.  I  believe  this  is  the 
most  sensible  approach  to  take,  and 
the  President  has  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  begin  discussions  for  long- 
term  reduction  as  early  as  this 
summer.  In  his  news  conference  the 
President  stated  that  he  wants  "an 
agreement  on  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  reduces  the  risk  of  war, 
lowers  the  level  of  armaments,  tmd  en- 
hances global  security."  To  this  end  he 
has  my  absolute  support.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES-MAKING 
INCOMPETENT  ASSESSMENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices— which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA)— is 
the  following  letter  I  received  from  a 
tax  preparer  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Dkak  Sih:  Please  allow  me  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  to  tame  the  IRS,  even  a 
little  bit.  I  know  you  have  plenty  of  materi- 
al to  work  on,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
not  ever  noted.  That  is  the  thousands  of 
taxpayers  who  get  a  bill  from  the  IRS  and 
immediately  grab  their  checkbook  and  pay 
it,  without  ever  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
the  bill. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  our  office 
that  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  these  bills  are 
incorrect.  In  fact,  we  had  a  client  who  did 
Just  that  and  p«Lid  the  IRS  collector  (515. 
(At  the  time,  the  IRS  owed  this  taxpayer 
$3.10).  It  took  us  seven  years,  from  1967  to 
1974,  to  get  this  money  back.  We  are  still 
trying  to  get  the  Interest. 

I  wonder  how  long  the  American  people 
are  going  to  suffer  from  the  arrogance.  In- 
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competence,  and  specious  InterpreUtlons  of 
IRSacents. 

Mi.  Hansen,  allow  me  to  thank  you  again 
for  all  you  have  done  and  hope  to  do.  but  all 
you  can  accomplish  as  long  as  we  have  this 
progressive  Income  tax  and  the  IRS  is  to 
apply  Band-aids  to  a  cancer. 

Of  course,  the  government  has  to  raise 
money  by  taxes  but.  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
nearly  fair  tax  would  be  a  national  sales  tax 
with  exemptions  for  staple  food  and  medi- 
cine.* 


SIX  GENERATIONS  OF  WOMEN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAuroRif  lA 

ni  THX  Bousx  or  rzprzsentativxs 

Monday,  April  5.  1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  a  major  event 
which  occured  last  month  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  birth  of  Tara  Kathlene 
Peters  marked  the  existence  of  the 
only  family  In  the  "civilized  world" 
having  six  generations  alive.  What 
makes  this  particular  occasion  unique 
is  that  all  generations  represented  are 
female.  According  to  the  Guiness  Book 
of  World  Records,  never  have  six  gen- 
erations of  women  existed  simulta- 
neously. The  birth  of  Tara  Kathlene 
Peters  Immediately  placed  her  family 
Into  the  pages  of  extraordinary  hap- 
penings of  our  time. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Tara's 
mother.  Klmberly  Peters;  Tara's 
grandmother,  Kathlene  Jo  Jacobi: 
Tara's  great-grandmother.  Kathlene 
Langella;  Tara's  great-great-grand- 
mother, Olene  Cox;  and  Tara's  great- 
great-great-grandmother,  Prankie  Un- 
derwood. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  published  In  the  Mllbrae  Sun 
on  March  17  of  this  year. 

Nkw  Bast  Makks  Sixth  ODfXRATioii 
(By  P.  C.  Perguason) 

Everyone  knows  by  now  that  a  7  lb.  6  oz. 
baby  girl  bom  Friday  morning  In  Redwood 
City  Is  the  only  living  sixth  generation 
family  member  in  the  United  States. 

But  what  everyone  doesn't  know  Is  that 
Millbrae  Sun  columnist  Ben  Langella  Is  now 
a  great  grandfather. 

Just  like  a  journalist.  "If  there  Isn't  any 
news,  I  make  some."  laughed  Langella  last 
week,  hours  after  his  new  family  member 
was  bom. 

Dressed  in  a  black  tuxedo  and  white  ruf- 
fled shirt.  Langella  was  on  his  way  to  his 
other  occupation  (after  staying  up  all  night 
at  Kaiser  Permanente  Hosptlal)  when  he 
stole  a  few  moments  to  tell  his  colleagues 
what  being  a  member  of  this  historic  family 
Is  really  like. 

Besides  writing  a  notoriously  opinionated 
and  much- read  column  for  the  Sun-Leader, 
Langella  works  as  a  ringside  announcer  at 
the  San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium  (among 
other  places),  and  Is  a  Vice  President  at 
Millbrae '8  Great  Westem  Savings  and  Loan. 
I've  always  had  a  nose  for  news."  said 
Langella  last  week.  "But  In  all  my  years  of 
writing.  I've  never  come  across  a  story  like 
this  one." 
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"The  odds  against  having  six  generations 
living  at  the  same  time— It's  Incredible!"  he 
said,  obviously  a  little  Incredulous  himself. 

The  new  baby  girl.  Tara  Kathlene  Peters. 
Is  the  latest  addition  to  a  matriarchal  line  as 
long  as  your  eu-m.  and  then  some. 

Frankle  Underwood  ("Granny")  started  It 
all  back  in  Dublin.  Georgia  when  she  gave 
birth  to  her  first  child.  Olene.  at  the  age  of 
18. 

Granny,  now  91.  was  bom  "when  we  were 
still  fighting  the  Indians."  said  LangeUa. 
and  she  has  personally  seen  the  rise  and  fall 
of  16  American  presidents. 

"When  she  was  young,  women  didn't  even 
have  the  vote,  now  that's  all  that's  left  of 
her  family.  It's  a  small  step  for  mankind, 
and  a  giant  leap  for  womankind."  Langella 
said. 

Each  member  of  this  Incredible  clan  mar- 
ried and  gave  birth  before  the  age  of  20,  and 
each  first  bom  child  was  a  girl. 

Frankle  begat  Olene  and  Olene  begat 
Kathlene  and  Kathlene  begat  another 
Kathlene  and  that  Kathlene  begat  Klmber- 
ly and  Klmberly.  last  week,  begat  Tara 
Kathlene. 

Perhaps  Langella's  Infamous  nose  for 
news  had  something  to  do  with  his  marry- 
ing Into  this  strong- blooded  brood  back  in 
1944. 

LangeUa  brought  his  bride  from  Georgia 
to  the  West  Coast.  The  two  have  lived  in 
Burllngame  for  the  last  10  years.  His  grand- 
daughter. Klmberly.  with  a  little  help  from 
husband.  George,  put  Redwood  City  on  the 
map  last  week. 

With  stars  in  his  eyes  the  usually  cool  col- 
umnist brimmed  with  excitement  Friday 
evening. 

"There  was  a  media  blitz  for  the  birth  the 
likes  of  which  I  haven't  seen  since  the  49er8 
went  to  the  Super  Bowl, "  he  said. 

"Every  television  chaimel  in  the  Bay  Area 
showed  up  at  the  hospital  including  2,  4,  5, 
7,  11.  13.  14.  and  36.  There  were  national 
newsteams  from  the  three  big  networks,  and 
AP,  UPI,  and  the  Bay  Area  News  Service. 
There  was  even  a  Spanish  speaking  channel 
there." 

Even  the  President  got  Into  the  act.  The 
mother  received  a  telegram  from  Ronald 
Reagan,  congratulating  her  on  the  new  ar- 
rival. 

Langella  got  the  word  that  the  baby  was 
on  the  way  Thursday  night  at  10  p.m.  He 
and  his  family,  accompanied  by  the  media, 
got  to  the  hospital  at  11  p.m. 

The  doctor  In  charge.  Dr.  Glenn  Miller, 
said  the  production  could  take  all  night 
long.  "But  Klmberly  fooled  us.  She  went 
into  the  delivery  room  at  2:30  and  at  3:07 
the  baby  was  bom." 

Members  of  channel  seven's  news  team 
were  allowed  in  the  delivery  room.  They  are 
producing  a  30  minute  documentary  on  the 
big  event.  Langella  sUyed  In  the  waiting 
room,  however.  "I  couldn't  go  in  the  room.  I 
would  have  fainted. "  he  said. 

Today  the  family  Is  the  only  one  living  in 
the  "clvlllied  world"  with  six  generations. 
Langella  said.  'There  have  been  11  such 
families  In  the  last  30  years,  but  none  of 
them  were  all  women."  he  said. 

Just  as  Tara  Kathlene  entered  the  world, 
so  she  will  enter  the  Guiness  Book  of  World 
Records.  And  she  knew  she  was  a  star,  Lan- 
gella said.  "At  seven  hours  old  she  was  al- 
ready posing  for  the  cameras." 

Sun  photographer  Ciro  Buonocore  was 
the  first  to  get  a  still  photograph  of  the 
baby.  Congressman  Tom  Lantos  showed  up 
soon  after  the  birth  to  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion. He  promises  to  put  the  birth  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  Langella  said. 
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Both  doctors  involved  in  the  pre-natal 
care  predicted  the  baby  would  be  a  boy. 
Langella  said. 

"Never  let  a  doctor  tout  you  on  a  horse,  a 
baby,  or  the  end  of  the  world,"  he  laughed. 

But  the  38-year-old  grandfather  knew  all 
along  that  It  would  be  a  girl,  he  said.  "It  had 
to  be.  It  makes  such  a  great  story.  As  soon 
as  my  granddaughter  was  married  I  started 
asking  her  when  the  famous  baby  would  be 
bom. 

"As  a  newsman.  I  knew  it  had  to  be  a  girl. 
I  planned  it  that  way."  he  said.* 
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INVESTING  IN  OUR  FUTURE: 
THE  CASE  FOR  EXTENDING 
THE  BUSINESS  ENERGY  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORSCON 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  testi- 
fied today  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  support  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  5340,  which  would  extend 
the  1982  deadline  for  business  energy 
tax  credits  under  the  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act  of  1980.  I  want  to  share  that 
testimony  here  In  hope  that  more  col- 
leagues will  Join  the  30  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  cospon- 
sors. 

I  Introduced  H.R.  5340  because  I  be- 
lieve an  investment  In  business  energy 
tax  credits  is  an  Investment  in  our 
future— an  Investment  we,  quite  liter- 
ally, cannot  afford  to  pass  up. 

H.R.  5340  Is  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward piece  of  legislation- and  for  a 
purpose.  The  business  energy  tax 
credit  in  question— hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  cogeneration  tax 
credit— Is  due  to  expire  December  31, 
1982.  unlike  the  majority  of  the  con- 
servation investment  credits  author- 
ized under  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act,  which  do  not  expire  until  1985. 

By  limiting  the  scope  of  H.R.  5340  to 
an  extension  of  the  cogeneratioh 
credit,  I  hoped  to  encourage  Congress 
to  act  quickly.  To  fall  to  do  so.  would 
be  to  perpetuate  an  air  of  uncertainty 
that  only  deters  business  from  making 
cost-effective  energy  investments. 

In  the  Interest  of  time.  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  In  support  of  extending 
the  cogeneration  tax  credit  to  three 
major  points: 

First,  the  benefits  of  the  tax  credit 
as  a  business  investment— and  a  pro- 
ductivity booster; 

Second,  the  benefits  of  the  tax 
credit  as  an  insurance  policy  against 
energy  supply  vulnerability;  and 

Third,  the  cost  of  the  tax  credit  to 
the  Treasury  versus  its  long-range  rev- 
enue-raising potential. 

But  first,  let  me  clarify  that  I  refer 
to  this  credit  as  a  cogeneration  tax 
credit  for  shorthand  purposes  only.  In 
reality,  the  credit  applies  to  waste  re- 


cycling equipment,  equipment  that 
converts  coal  Into  synthetic  fuels  or 
that  uses  coal  as  a  feedstock,  and 
other  miscellaneous  equipment  such 
as  heat  exchangers,  waste  heat  boilers, 
and  automatic  energy  control  system— 
as  well  as  to  cogeneration  equipment 
not  fueled  by  oil  or  gas. 
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Business  today  is  In  a  bind.  Energy 
costs  for  business  are  rising;  In  fact, 
for  many  firms,  energy  costs  represent 
the  fastest  growing  component  of 
their  cost  structure. 

For  example,  in  1976,  energy  spend- 
ing in  the  primary  metals  Industry,  on 
a  proportional  basis,  represented  more 
than  200  percent  of  pretax  profits, 
compared  with  only  59  percent  in 
1966. 

Similarly,  In  the  pulp  and  pi^ier  in- 
dustry—one of  the  mainstays  of  my 
home  State,  Oregon's,  economy- 
energy  spending  accounted  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  pretax  profits  in 
1976,  up  from  45  percent  in  1966. 

But.  In  an  era  of  splrallng  Interest 
rates  and  chronic  Inflation,  the  up- 
front capital  needed  to  change  this  sit- 
uation is  nearly  impossible  to  come  by. 

The  name  of  the  game  In  periods  of 
tight  money  is  cash  flow. 

That  is  where  the  cogeneration  tax 
credit  comes  In.  By  providing  immedi- 
ate, up-front  capital,  it  will  encourage 
industry  to  purchase  cogeneration 
equipment,  boilers,  and  burners  that 
use  fuels  other  than  oil  and  natural 
gas,  and  conservation  equipment. 

The  benefits  can  be  seen  not  only  in 
terms  of  energy  saved— but  also  in 
terms  of  Job  stability.  Job  creation,  and 
economic  growth. 

After  installing  $11  million  worth  of 
cogeneration  equipment,  the  president 
of  a  malting  company  in  Washington 
State  recently  announced  we  would 
not  only  make  money  by  selling  power 
to  the  local  utility,  but  would  also  be 
able  to  "better  guarantee"  his  150  em- 
ployees that  there  will  be  Jobs  for 
them  In  the  coming  years. 

And  the  president  of  a  small  invest- 
ment/brokerage firm  In  Oregon  wrote 
tome: 

In  view  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  these 
alternate  energy  sources,  literally  dozens  of 
engineering,  investment  banking  and  law 
firms  have  Invested  substantial  time  in 
bringing  themselves  up  to  date  In  the  area 
and  now  offer  necessary  support  services. 
•  •  •  Over  the  next  few  years,  if  the  invest- 
ment and  energy  tax  credits  are  continued, 
a  flurry  of  projects  will  be  designed,  fi- 
nanced, constructed  and  brought  on  line.  To 
remove  such  credits  at  this  critical  time, 
would  pull  the  rug  out  from  nearly  every 
such  project  now  on  the  drawing  board. 

Why  then,  did  the  Treasury's  Office 
of  Tax  Policy  conclude  in  an  October 
1981.  memo  that  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  support  repeal 
because  they  realize  the  "credits  are 
Ineffective?" 

Because  the  Government  has  stood 
In  the  way  of  widespread  use  of  the 
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credit.  Despite  the  existence  of  the  co- 
generation  credit  for  more  than  2 
years  now,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  yet  to  adopt  final  regulations  set- 
ting out  the  Investments  that  can 
qualify  for  the  credit. 

Thus,  business  has  been  unable  to 
determine  the  parameters  of  the 
credit;  uiuible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  conservation  in- 
vestments they  had  In  mind  would 
qualify  for  the  credit. 

I  find  the  Treasury  Department's 
failure  to  act  reprehensible.  Congress 
stated  its  Intent  that  these  credits  be 
available  to  business.  By  failing  to  Im- 
plement the  regulations  necessary  to 
provide  business  with  the  proper 
guidelines,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  subjected  business  to  the  arbitrary 
whims  of  a  faceless  bureaucracy. 

And  if  Congress  allows  the  credit  to 
simply  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
it  will  have  only  compounded  the 
problem  by  turning  its  back  on  an  ex- 
periment that  was  never  given  a 
chance  to  blossom. 

AN  INSURAIfCE  POUCT  AGAUfST  DfXRCT 
VtJTJfXRABIlJTT 

One  of  the  strongest  argimients  on 
behalf  of  extending  the  cogeneration 
credit,  is  the  energy  conservation/ 
energy  independence  argument. 

Our  dependence  on  foreign  oil— still 
equal  to  40  percent  of  our  dally  con- 
sumption—and the  increasing  instabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  are  constant  re- 
minders of  our  permanent  window  of 
vulnerability. 

It  is  a  window  through  which  we 
export  roughly  $50  billion  per  year  to 
pay  for  oiu-  Imported  oil. 

To  close  this  window  somewhat,  we 
have  embarked  upon  a  $100  billion 
venture  to  create  a  rapid  deployment 
force  to  protect  the  oilfields  In  the 
Middle  East. 

I  submit  that  a  far  more  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  closing  this  window  is  to 
pay  an  annual  premium  of  roughly 
$100  million  In  foregone  tax  revenues 
to  Insure  steady  progress  and  stability 
In  the  development  of  a  viable  and 
permanent  Investment  In  Industrial 
energy  efficiency  and  to  facilitate  the 
utilization  of  domestic  coal. 

The  price  of  this  policy  is  the  price 
of  our  security. 

I  believe  we  get  much  more  bang  for 
the  buck  from  the  tax  credit,  as  the 
potential  energy  efficiency  gains  in 
the  Industrial  sector  are  endless. 

And  by  emphasizing  alternate 
energy  sources,  we  can  save  now— and 
for  the  future. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Im- 
mediate potential  for  energy  savings 
through  cogeneration  equals  45,000 
megawatts,  or  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  45  new  thermal  powerplants— and 
at  far  less  cost. 

Over  the  long  haul,  potential  im- 
provements In  energy  efficiency 
brought  about  through  extension  of 
the  tax  credit,  could  result  in  savings 
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of  the  equivalent  of  5  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  by  the  year  2,000— the 
amount  we  presently  Import. 

THE  COGKmRATIOR  TAX  CREDIT  PATS  POI 
ITSKLP 

We  can  predict  these  kinds  of  sav- 
ings because  the  cogeneration  tax 
credit,  quite  literally,  pays  for  it«elf . 

A  study  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
issued  in  November,  1981,  shows  that 
over  the  long-haul,  increased  revenues 
will  outweigh  the  losses. 

According  to  that  report,  for  a  given 
Investment,  in  the  year  of  the  equip- 
ment's purchase,  one  can  expect: 

Decreased  tax  revenues  from  provid- 
ing tax  credits,  and; 

Increased  tax  revenues  from  the  eco- 
nomic activity  induced  by  the  alterna- 
tive energy  investment. 

Over  an  assumed  20-year  life  of  the 
investment,  the  report  showed: 

Decreased  tax  revenues  from  the  in- 
creased depreciation  and  operation/ 
maintenance  expenses,  which  are  tax 
deductible; 

Increased  tax  revenue  from  the  de- 
crease in  fuel  costs— as  you  know, 
energy  expenses  are  deductible  under 
section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  "ordinary  and  necessary" 
business  expenses,  and; 

Decreased  tax  revenues  on  the  prof- 
its and  wages  of  the  companies  that 
provided  electricity  and  natural  gas  to 
the  firm  undertaking  the  conservation 
equipment  investment. 

The  overall  Impact  on  Treasury  rev- 
enues, according  to  the  report,  under 
an  assumed  energy  Inflation  rate  9 
percent  above  the  general  inflation 
rate,  is: 

.  .  .  [Tlhe  net  present  value  of  the  in- 
crease in  revenue  due  to  the  decrease  in  tax 
deductible  corjwrate  expenses  for  conven- 
tional energy  is  large  enough  that  the 
Treasury  will  actually  profit  on  the  tax 
credit  program. 

Given  today's  oil  glut,  some  may 
question  the  propriety  of  an  analysis 
using  an  energy  inflation  rate  9  per- 
cent above  the  general  inflation  rate. 

But  history  has  proven  the  danger 
of  being  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity by  declining  energy  prices. 

In  Just  a  couple  of  months  In  1973 
and  1974,  the  price  of  oil  Jumped  from 
$3  per  barrel  to  $14  per  barrel. 

And  in  1979.  again  in  the  space  of  a 
few  short  months,  the  price  of  oil 
Jumped  to  $40  per  barrel. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  for  every 
dollar  of  energy  use  saved  by  the  In- 
vestment, the  Treasury  in  effect  recov- 
ers Increased  tax  revenues— revenues 
which  would  not  have  been  collected 
but  for  the  energy-saving  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

COMCLUSION 

In  summary,  I  can  only  say  that  to 
forego  extension  of  the  cogeneration 
tax  credit  is  to  forego  energy  savings, 
energy    independence,    industrial    ex- 
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pansion.  and  Job  se<nirity  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  that  is  a  price  we  can  111  afford 
to  pay. 

H.R.  5340  already  enjoys  the  biparti- 
san support  of  some  30  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  the  members  of  this 
committee  will  Join  us  in  pushing  for 
its  passage. 

Thank  you.* 


WATT:  NO  FRIEND  OP 
WILDERNESS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CAUFORlf  lA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESElfTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  5,  19S2 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  watched  with  outrage  and  sadness 
as  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior  con- 
tinues his  cnisade  against  our  environ- 
mental and  natural  resources. 

The  most  recent  milestone  In  this 
campaign  is  the  Secretary's  proposal 
to  revise  our  wilderness  preservation 
laws.  This  proposal  is  a  remarkable  re- 
versal of  decades  of  national  policy. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
see  through  this  sham,  and  under- 
stand the  threat  to  our  resources  that 
it  contains.  To  assist  in  these  delibera- 
tions. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  Santa 
Clara  News  of  February  24.  1982.  This 
editorial  points  out  the  fundamental 
problems  with  the  proposal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Watt:  No  FuEifD  or  WiLonunas 

What's  this?  Junes  Watt  coming  out 
against  development  in  wilderness  areas? 
You  mean  James  G.  Watt.  President  Rea- 
gan's secretary  of  the  Interior,  scourge  of 
environmentalists,  champion  of  oU  compa- 
nies, patron  saint  of  strip  mines? 

Yep,  same  guy— and  on  nationwide  TV, 
too. 

When  the  environmentaUsts  heard  Watt 
on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  show  Sunday, 
you  could  have  knocked  them  over  with  a 
limp  alfalfa  sprout.  Here  was  the  arch-crltlc 
of  conservatlonlsm,  the  bete  noire  of  the 
backpackers,  saying  that  he  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  forbid  all  drilling  and  mining  In  80 
million  acres  of  wilderness  at  least  untU  the 
end  of  this  century. 

"We  think  these  lands  are  special  lands 
and  should  be  preserved  In  the  natiiral 
state."  Watt  piously  Intoned. 

After  the  shock  came  elation.  "We  con- 
gratulate the  administration. "  gushed  Wil- 
liam A.  Tumage.  executive  director  of  the 
Wilderness  Society.  "This  is  a  victory  for 
the  American  people  and  for  wilderness 
preservation." 

But  as  the  euphoria  faded  it  became  clear 
that  Jim  Watt,  Prlend  of  the  Wilderness  is 
not  quite  as  affable  a  fellow  as  he  might 
wish  to  appear,  and  his  proposal  Is  not  by  a 
long  chalk  the  total  victory  that  conserva- 
tionists at  first  made  it  out  to  be. 

True.  Watt  wanU  to  amend  the  19e4  Wil- 
derness Act  to  protect  the  nation's  designat- 
ed wUdemeas  areas  from  development  at 
least  until  the  year  2000.  except  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
president  and  Congress.  But  there's  a  catch. 
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The  catch  is  that  Congress  would  adopt 
deadlines  for  deciding  the  final  status  of 
some  30  million  additional  acres  currently 
under  study  for  possible  wilderness  designa- 
tion. This  would  mean  that  about  7  million 
acres  of  proposed  National  Forest  wilder- 
ness areas  could  be  opened  up  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  another  24  million  acres  now 
protected  and  under  study.  Including  a  lot 
of  California  desert  land,  could  be  opened 
by  the  end  of  1088. 

By  Tuesday  morning,  conservationists 
were  damning  the  Watt  wilderness  plan  as 
fervently  as  they  had  praised  It  on  Sunday. 
"Unquestionably  a  bad  deal, "  said  John 
McComb,  Washington  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  "A  cynical  sham,"  said  Bern  Shanks 
of  the  CaUfomla  Resources  Agency.  And 
Tumage  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  revers- 
ing his  field  with  a  deftness  that  would  do 
credit  to  an  NFL  punt  return  specialist, 
branded  Watt's  plan  "an  act  of  Infamy. " 

McComb  points  out  that  under  present 
law  all  the  designated  wilderness  areas 
would  be  locked  away  from  development— 
presumably  forever,  not  Just  until  3000— as 
of  Jan.  1,  1984.  At  most.  Watt's  proposal 
would  protect  these  lands  a  year  or  so 
sooner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deadline  fea- 
ture would  "put  a  loaded  gun  to  the  head  of 
Congress"  and  the  conservationists. 

Since  lands  under  study  would  automati- 
cally be  opened  If  Congress  missed  the  dead- 
lines. McComb  observes,  the  developers 
would  merely  have  to  get  Congress  to  stall  a 
little— and  when  It  comes  to  stalling.  Con- 
gress wrote  the  t>ook. 

The  Sierra  Club  doesn't  want  any  dead- 
lines for  deciding  the  fate  of  potential  wil- 
derness areas.  We  think  the  deadline  Idea 
has  some  merit.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  for  the 
conservationists  to  lock  up  areas  forever  by 
delaying  congressional  action.  But  we  don't 
see  any  need  for  slapping  on  a  two-year  or 
six-year  deadline  right  now. 

Domestic  and  world  petroleum  Inventories 
are  at  record  levels.  After  declining  for  10 
straight  years,  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion finally  started  to  rise  last  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  oil 
companies  broke  records  for  the  number  of 
new  wells  sunk  In  the  United  States  in  1980 
and  1981.  and  probably  will  break  another 
in  1983. 

Some  analysts  say  the  oU  drilling  boom 
has  stretched  the  supply  of  materials  and 
labor  BO  thin  that  the  energy  companies 
can't  even  develop  their  existing  leases  fast 
enough:  the  oil  industry  disputes  that.  In 
any  case,  there  obviously  Isn't  an  urgent 
need  to  open  up  the  wilderness  to  oil  and 
gas  development  right  away.  And.  as  the 
Sierra  Club's  McComb  observes,  we  can 
always  drill  If  we  have  to,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  wilderness  \a  Irreversible. 

We'd  advise  Congress  to  go  over  Secretary 
Watt's  wilderness  proposal  with  a  sharp  and 
wary  eye.  As  for  the  conservationists,  they'd 
be  wise  not  to  welcome  Watt  Into  the  fold 
Just  yet.  The  secretary  may  be  singing  the 
hymns,  but  that  doesn't  prove  he's  got  reli- 
gion.* 


NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or  HOKTR  CAXOLUIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEirTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  5,  1982 

•  Mr.    FOUNTAIN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
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remarks  made  earlier  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na, Ike  Andrews.  Both  of  us  are  proud 
graduates  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  law  school. 

The  final  game  of  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  basketball 
tournament  was  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing and  well  played  games  In  recent 
memory;  and  I  Join  In  congratulating 
Coach  Dean  Smith,  the  great  North 
Carolina  basketball  team,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  Tar  Heel 
fans  everywhere. 

Let  me  add  that  Georgetown  also 
played  extremely  well,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  great  coach,  John  Thomp- 
son: and  I  am  certain  that  both  North 
Carolina  and  GJeorgetown  will  be 
major  factors  in  future  NCAA  tourna- 
ment play. 

The  true  spirit  of  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics was  admirably  displayed  Monday 
evening.  Two  great  teams  met  each 
other,  fought  hard,  and  displayed  the 
true  spirit  of  sportsmanship.  While 
Carolina  won  the  game  and  thus  the 
national  championship,  both  were  vic- 
tors in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  be- 
cause both  teams  gave  their  best  in 
this  final  game  of  the  season:  and  both 
reflected  great  credit  upon  their 
coaches,  their  schools,  their  respective 
fans  and  that  wonderful  and  emotion- 
al sport— basketball.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES-AN  ANGRY 
CITIZEN 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  S.  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  a  citizen's 
anger  over  the  heavyhanded  and  abu- 
sive tactics  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  their  tax  collection  practices 
is  expressed  In  the  following  letter  to  a 
congressional  office  from  an  angry  cit- 
izen In  a  Northeastern  State  regarding 
the  size  of  the  tax  burden  and  what 
the  collected  money  Is  used  for,  as  well 
as  the  means  used  in  its  collection. 

Passage  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA)  will  at 
least  correct  the  -  collection  abuses 
which  will  remain  if  recently  enacted 
tax  and  spending  reductions  provide 
relief  for  citizens  as  predicted. 

Dkak  Sik:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  appeal 
for  support.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
abuses  you  list  do  exist  and  certainly  are 
worthy  of  your  time  and  attention  to  cor- 
rect. I  have  forwarded  the  enclosed  cards  to 
my  own  congressmen. 

At  the  same  time  I  find  myself  not  too  en- 
thusiastic for  this  In  light  of  the  far  more 
oppressing  tax  burden  that  I  and  my  mar- 
ried children  face  every  day  due  to  the  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  of  the  Congress  and  the 
gross  waste  and  corruption  In  the  Welfare 
and  Food  Stamp  programs.  I  am  angry  at 
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the  IRS,  but  not  at  them  as  such  but  what 
they  symbolize.  Weeky  I  stand  in  lines  at 
the  supermarket  and  see  well  dressed  people 
use  food  stamps  to  buy  luxury  food  and  take 
their  wasteful  purchases  out  to  a  new  car 
while  I  buy  necessities  and  drive  off  in  my 
eight  year  old  wagon. 

I  hear  the  anger  and  frustration  In  my 
daughter's  voice  whose  husband  works  two 
Jobs  and  attends  night  school  as  they  strug- 
gle to  survive,  while  across  the  street  the 
family  doesn't  work  because  they  make 
more  on  welfare.  I  hear  the  amazed  incredu- 
lity of  my  other  daughter  who  accompanies 
a  public  health  nurse  to  a  home  where  a 
young  unmarried  woman  has  a  baby  every 
year  to  get  a  "raise"  In  welfare.  I  drive  by 
the  house  dally  of  a  man  with  four  ciilldren 
who  fliudly  qualified  for  welfare  after  turn- 
ing down  respectable  Jobs  the  community 
had  secured  for  him. 

I  am  sickened  at  what  the  Congress  has 
done  to  lay  a  useless  tax  burden  on  myself 
and  my  families,  currying  favor  with  soci- 
ety's drones,  encouraging  Illegitimacy,  de- 
stroying the  moral  and  familial  fabric  of  our 
nation. 

Untfl  you  get  this  horrendous  mess 
straightened  out,  that  Is  where  my  priorities 
wiU  Ue.  These  are  the  causes  I  will  support. 
As  a  clergyman  I  believe  In  helping  the 
genuinely  poor  who  are  cast  into  their  role 
by  circumstances  they  cannot  help.  I  am 
also  Biblical  enough  to  echo  the  words  of 
St.  Paul:  If  they  won't  work,  don't  feed 
them.  I  believe  the  present  food  stamp  and 
welfare  programs  have  done  more  to  under- 
mine the  greatness  of  our  nation  than  any 
other  single  cause.  Attack  these  and  I  will 
provide  support  to  you  and  any  other  Con- 
gressman who  will  attack  the  problem  at  Its 
root. 

Sincerely, 


LIBRARY  FUNDING 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  mew  YORK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  li- 
braries, reeling  from  rising  book  costs 
and  reduced  budgets,  are  cutting 
hours  and  services,  closing  buildings 
and  curtailing  growth  In  their  collec- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  their  struggles, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  wipe  out  Federal  funding  of  li- 
braries. The  administration's  1983 
budget  contains  nothing  for  library 
programs  under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Not  content  with  terminating  future 
library  funding,  the  administration  Is 
flouting  congressional  intent  by  Ille- 
gally withholding  $20  million  In  1982 
appropriations  approved  last  fall.  Only 
$51.8  million  has  been  released  of  the 
$71.5  million  that  Congress  approved. 
The  Stete  of  New  York,  Joined  by  six 
other  SUtes,  has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  seeking  a  court  order  to 
end  this  illegal  Impoundment.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  Issued 
two  nillngs,  the  second  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  analysis,  declaring  this 
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action  to  be  Illegal.  The  administra- 
tion has  requested  a  rescission  for  the 
$20  million.  However,  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  prohibits  Im- 
poimdments  from  mandatory  spending 
programs,  such  as  the  Library  Services 
Act.  during  the  period  for  congression- 
al consideration  of  the  request. 

These  efforts  to  weaken  libraries  are 
one  more  budget  blow  aimed  at  the 
poor,  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped, 
the  groups  In  our  society  that  most 
need  assistance.  Under  the  Library 
Services  Act,  school  dropouts  learn  to 
read  at  literacy  centers.  New  Immi- 
grants receive  language  services  that 
help  them  adjust  to  American  society. 
The  unemployed  use  Job  Information 
centers  to  seek  new  employment.  Indi- 
viduals Isolated  by  distance  or  handi- 
cap use  bookmobile  or  mall  services, 
all  fimded  from  the  Federal  level. 

These  are  the  bootstrap  programs 
that  help  people  Improve  their  lives 
and  work  toward  self  sufficiency.  They 
are  particularly  valuable  In  dlfflctilt 
economic  times  like  the  present.  When 
the  economy  falters,  demand  for  li- 
brary services  grows.  People  have 
more  time  but  less  money  to  spend  on 
reading  materials.  But  as  they  turn  to 
libraries  for  more  assistance,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation,  their  libraries  are 
being  forced  to  turn  away  from  them. 

Equitable  access  to  information  for 
all  groups  in  our  country  Is  a  goal 
worthy  of  Federal  support.  Other  li- 
brary programs  supported  by  Federal 
funds  also  have  purposes  that  tran- 
scend local  interests.  With  Federal 
funds.  States  participate  In  multlstate 
cooperative  organizations  and  install 
or  upgrade  telecommunications  sys- 
tems. Resources  of  school,  public  and 
academic  libraries  are  coordhiated.  Na- 
tional bibliographies  are  compiled  that 
enable  researchers  across  the  country 
to  locate  vital  facts  and  figures.  Rare 
collections  of  art,  pamphlets,  and 
other  materials  are  preserved  for 
future  generations.  These  programs 
will  suffer  serious  damage  under  the 
Reagan  budget. 

School  libraries  are  also  cutting  back 
as  a  result  of  Federal  budget  actions. 
Every  level  from  grade  school  through 
graduate  school  is  affected.  Library 
programs  for  public  schools  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  were  crammed  into  a  block  grant 
with  more  thsin  40  other  programs  last 
year.  School  libraries  now  have  to 
compete  with  other  urgent  needs  for 
block  grant  funds.  Higher  Education 
Act  library  programs  that  would  be 
terminated  under  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  plan  have  helped  minority  stu- 
dents enter  library  careers  and  have 
enabled  struggling  colleges  to  main- 
tain their  accreditation. 

Meanwhile,  libraries  across  the 
country  are  fighting  Just  to  maintain 
services.  The  information  explosion  in 
many  fields  of  knowledge  and  the  ad- 
vance of  modem  technology  burden  11- 
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brarles  with  heavy  demands  for  new 
purchases.  Yet,  the  cost  of  books  and 
other  written  materials  Is  rising  rapid- 
ly—much faster  than  the  Consimier 
Price  Index.  The  termination  of  Fed- 
eral public  service  employment  pro- 
grams was  a  blow  to  public  libraries, 
which  had  relied  heavily  on  CETA 
workers.  The  Increase  in  the  fourth 
class  postage  rate  that  libraries  use 
will  further  strain  library  budgets. 
Measures  originally  Instituted  as  emer- 
gencies—two libraries  sharing  a  single 
staff,  for  example— are  becoming  per- 
manent arrangements,  and  many  li- 
braries can  no  longer  afford  to  expand 
their  collections. 

The  administration's  expectation 
that  libraries  will  find  other  sources  of 
support  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
Federal  funding  has  no  grounds  in  re- 
ality. State  and  local  funds  are 
stretched  to  the  limit.  Already,  public 
libraries  receive  low  priority  in  State 
and  local  budgets,  because,  unlike 
police  or  fire  departments,  they  are 
often  not  perceived  as  essential  serv- 
ices. 

It  Is  an  error  to  assume,  as  President 
Reagan  has  done,  that  the  cuts  will 
not  be  noticed.  The  Impoundment  has 
already  disrupted  the  planning,  budg- 
eting, and  staffing  of  State  and  local 
library  services.  Hours  have  been  re- 
duced, book  purchases  suspended,  and 
projects  Jeopardized.  The  1983  budget 
proposals  will  impair  library  efforts  to 
cooperate  and  share  resources.  They 
wUl  terminate  many  of  the  programs 
that  enable  libraries  to  extend  infor- 
mation and  services  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. They  will  reduce  the  budgets  of 
college  and  research  libraries. 

The  sums  Involved  are  relatively 
minor  in  relation  to  the  overall 
budget,  and  their  effect  on  the  Federal 
deficit  will  be  Imperceptible.  Their 
impact  on  the  American  library 
system  wUl  be  devastating.* 


FOREIGN  VERSUS  DOMESTIC 
AID 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KEHTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Julie 
Walker,  a  9-year-old  student  at  Lone 
Oak  Elementary  School  in  Paducah, 
Ky.,  wrote  me  recently  to  ask  if  the 
foreign  aid  budget  will  be  cut  on  par 
with  the  progrsmis  that  aid  the  poor 
and  less  fortunate  citizens  in  this 
country.  Miss  Walker's  comments  re- 
flect what  many  adults  In  my  district 
are  saying.  I  believe  Miss  Walker's 
comments  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time: 

Dear  Mr.  Httbbaro:  I  want  to  know  If  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  cut  as  much  money 
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that  they  are  Kiving  other  countries  as  they 
are  cutting  from  our  own  poor  people? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jxnsx  Wauczr.* 


REAL  WASTE  OP  TAX  DOLLARS 
NOT  AT  HANDS  OP  D.C.  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  couhbltictjt 

IK  THZ  HOUSZ  or  RSPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  clarify  the 
record,  with  respect  to  a  recent  occur- 
rence in  the  Nation's  Capital  which 
has  received  some  Justified  criticism.  I 
am  referring  to  the  designation  of 
"National  Condom  Week"  by  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton and  a  party  culminating  a  week  of 
events  which  was  titled  the  "National 
Condom  Week  Rubber  Disco". 

It  could  be  implied  by  reports  of  this 
event  that  it  was  a  function  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  government  and  that 
It  was  condoned  by  the  Mayor.  Howev- 
er, nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  did  issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  a  Planned  Parenthood 
Week,  but  the  Involvement  of  the  local 
government  ends  at  that  point. 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  sponsored  National 
Condom  Week  to  coincide  with  the  lo- 
cally designated  "Planned  Parenthood 
Week."  A  series  of  seminars  and  lec- 
tures were  held  as  well  as  the  rubber 
disco.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
organization  is  not  an  element  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  It  Is 
a  private  service  organization. 

Federal  grant  moneys  received  by 
this  private  group  were  apparently 
used  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  lec- 
tures and  seminars  and  perhaps  the 
party  as  well.  If  so,  I  find  It  to  be  a 
highly  questionable  use  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  I  sincerely  hope  that  no 
one  will  attempt  to  accuse  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  of  sponsor- 
ing, organizing  or  in  any  way  approv- 
ing of  the  activities  surrounding  this 
Incident. 

I  think  the  statement  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schwelker,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, explains  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  matter,  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  prevent  similar 
occurrences.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  It 
In  the  RscoRD  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Statxmkmt  bt  Richakd  S.  ScRwnKxa. 
SccarrAiiT  or  Hkalth  /utd  Humah  Scrvicks 
'The  use  of  federal  family  planning  grant 
dollars  to  pay  for  so-called  National 
Condom  Week  Rubber  Disco'  Is  tasteless 
and  a  flagrant  example  of  Irresponsibility 
and  bad  Judgment  at  any  time,  but  especial- 
ly In  these  times  of  budget  restraint. 
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'Federal  family  planning  funds  are  to  be 
spent  to  educate  the  public  in  the  proper 
and  safe  use  of  contraceptives,  including 
condoms.  But  this  outrageously  crude  pro- 
motion reflects  a  callous  disregard  of  the 
need  to  use  precious  taxpayers'  dollars  most 
effectively  to  help  the  needy. 

"This  program  was  a  continuation  of  one 
funded  by  the  last  administration  for  sever- 
al years  and  mention  of  It  was  burled  In  an 
application  approved  by  a  regional  employ- 
ee. I  am  directing  that  steps  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  and  have  asked  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  to  Investigate." 

The  National  Condom  Week  Rubber 
Disco,  according  to  promotional  leaflets,  was 
sponsored  by  Planned  Parenthood  of  Metro- 
politan Washington.* 
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SUBURBAN  CRIME:  ROSLYN 
RESPONDS 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCALITORinA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSKNTATTVCS 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  know  that  Head  Start 
works;  that  Head  Start  Is  cost  effec- 
tive. And  yet,  even  today.  It  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  inflation  and  cutbacks  In  sup- 
portive services— CET A.  title  XX  child 
care  food,  medicaid.  We  need  to  listen 
to  the  parents  of  Head  Start  children 
and  keep  this  exemplary  program 
working.  Another  letter  from  a  Head 
Start  parent  follows: 

Both  my  son  and  daughter  have  attended 
Head  Start  and  the  improvement  In  their 
outlook  Is  amazing.  My  daughter  Is  In  kin- 
dergarten now  and  the  teacher  says  she  Is 
doing  better  than  most  students.  My  son, 
because  of  his  sister,  is  doing  extremely  well 
in  Head  Start.  The  children  get  along  In  a 
family  group  much  better  and  because  we 
don't  have  to  pay  a  sitter  the  financial  situ- 
ation has  Improved  greatly.  If  not  for  Head 
Start  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  work  because  my 
job  doesn't  pay  well  enough  for  me  to  pay  a 
sitter. 

The  best  thing  Head  Start  has  offered  my 
children  Is  the  nutrition  program  and  the 
way  It  prepares  them  for  school  and  getting 
along  with  other  children  In  ciass-Uke  situa- 
tions. Head  Start  Is  vital  to  working  parents. 
Without  It  welfare  will  be  a  mess. 

HXAO  Stakt  Pakbit 

RutseUvilU,  AHc9 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOnSK  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  consistently  voiced 
concerns  of  my  constituents  is  the  in- 
crease In  crime.  With  each  meeting 
that  I  hold  with  my  constltutents 
either  here  or  at  home,  crime— and  a 
demand  for  greater  action  against  It— 
is  discussed. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not 
receive  at  least  a  few  letters  about  the 
increasing  rate  of  burglaries  and  van- 
dalism In  Nassau  County.  N.Y. 

Nassau  County  Is  especially  hard  hit. 
but  Nassau  is  part  of  a  larger,  national 
crime  problem  that  demands  attention 
by  leaders  at  all  levels  of  government, 
education,  the  media,  and  the  general 
public. 

A  nationwide  survey  recently  re- 
vealed that  54  percent  of  Americans 
feel  that  there  was  more  crime  in  their 
neighborhoods  in  1980  than  In  any 
previous  year.  When  1981's  figures 
emerge,  I  am  sure  that  the  number  of 
those  fearing  crime  will  have  risen 
along  with  the  crime  rate  itself. 

In  1980,  an  astonishing  one  In  four 
American  households  experienced  a 
physical  assault  or  theft  of  property. 

This  is  especially  true  in  Nassau 
County.  The  rates  of  burglaries  and 
vandalism,  in  particular,  have  shown 
an  alarming  rate  of  Increase. 

The  Roslyn  News  of  Roslyn,  N.Y., 
has  consistently  addressed  community 
concerns  with  sensitivity.  The  News, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Pat 
Weiner,  spoke  eloquently  and  prag- 
matically to  the  local  and  natioiukl 
concern  about  crime  in  a  March  4, 
1982,  editorial 

Roslyn's  problem  is  America's  prob- 
lem. The  News'  thoughts  bear  benefit 
for  each  community  that  is  wresting 
with  a  similar  problem. 

I  wish  to  reprint  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  the  Roslyn  News' 
March  4  editorial: 

[Prom  the  Roalyn  News.  Mar.  4,  1M3] 
Trx  RacKirT  Cum  Wavx 

The  problem  of  crime  In  the  suburbs  Is 
not  new— although  It  appears  to  be  growing 
In  dimension  each  week.  What  started  out 
as  a  series  of  burglaries  have  now  escalated. 
In  many  cases,  to  armed  robbery  and  de- 
structive vandalism. 

For  us  to  repeat  to  our  readers  what  the 
police  tell  us— that  Roslyn  has  been  plagued 
less  by  crime  than  many  surrounding 
areas— does  not  help  those  residents  whose 
property  or  person  have  been  violated.  They 
want  a  solution  to  this  mounting  concern. 
So  enormous  has  the  problem  become  on 
Long  Island  that  residents  of  Valley  Stream 
and  North  Baldwin  have,  in  recent  weeks, 
held  community  meetings  with  the  Nassau 
County  Police  and  public  officials  to  at- 
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tempt  to  drive  home  to  them  their  fear  of 
the  growing  lawlessness. 

To  blame  the  police  for  this  suburban 
crime  wave,  we  feel.  Is  simplistic  and  non- 
productive. They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  with  an  understaffed  force,  wliich  until 
recently,  was  forbidden  by  the  courts  to  hire 
more  men  and  women. 

Perhaps  what  some  of  the  villages  ought 
to  consider  is  forming  auxiliary  police 
forces,  which  have  been  used  successfully  In 
such  villages  as  Westbury.  They  often  serve 
u  additional  eyes  and  ears  In  a  community. 

We  would  sxiggest  that  the  Oreater 
Roslyn  Area  also  consider  calling  a  commu- 
nity-wide meeting  with  town,  county,  and 
police  officials  present  to  exchange  views  on 
how  best  to  marshal  Its  forces  against  the 
present  local  crime  wave. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  plague 
of  crime,  which  caused  many  suburbanites 
to  flee  the  city  orginally.  We  do  know  that 
panic  and  vlgUantism  are  not  the  solutions — 
As  they  were  not  In  New  York. 

At  this  point  it  is  almost  gratuitous  to  cau- 
tion our  readers  to  lock  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, not  leave  expensive  Jewelry  or  silver 
around,  and  to  report  any  suspicious  per- 
sons In  their  neighborhoods  to  the  police. 
That  Is  Just  an  Initial  precaution,  we  feel, 
and  one  that  is  almost  elementary. 

We  must,  however,  come  to  gripe  with  the 
larger  picture— one  that  we  fear  is  almost 
reminiscent  of  Jules  Felffer's  decade-old 
surrealistic  play.  "Little  Murders." 

That  play  dealt  with  a  society  so  Inured  to 
violence  that  murders  became  an  everyday 
happenstance,  barely  acknowledged  by  Its 
populace.  Like  drug  addiction  In  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  this  latest  societal  plague 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  whole  community 
together  with  all  Its  Institutions— police, 
schools,  social  agencies,  and  government  of- 
ficials.* 


FREEZE  THE  PRODUCTION  OP 
NUCIJ^AR  WEAPONS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP  mw  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATrVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  original  122  cosponsors  of  the 
House  resolution  to  freeze  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  debate 
that  has  gone  on  for  many  hours  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  discussing  this 
resolution.  Much  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  possess,  and  much 
has  been  said  of  the  destructive  power 
and  the  ability  to  destroy  millions  and 
millions  of  people. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  though 
we  all  are  motlvlated  by  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, that  Is  of  saving  our  country 
and  the  world  from  destruction,  we 
perhaps  have  Insuivertently  become 
far  too  Impersonal.  What  we  are  really 
saying  is  that  in  the  past  year  a  genu- 
ine concern  has  been  developing,  not 
only  among  ourselves  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  among 
people  throughout  the  world,  that  our 
children  and  theirs  might  not  have  a 
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world  to  live  in  and  that  we  might  all 
perish.  It  is  a  grim  and  horrible 
thought,  and,  frankly,  one  that  we  do 
not  let  ourselves  dwell  on  for  a  very 
long  time. 

What  becomes  so  absurd  In  this  situ- 
ation is  that  we  do  have  the  power  to 
do  something  about  it— namely,  as  the 
resolution  Indicates,  to  bring  a  halt  to 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  to 
request  that  the  Soviet  Union  do  the 
same  and  that  compliance  be  verified 
by  both  sides.  After  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, we  can  then  set  about  re- 
ducing the  number  of  existing  nuclear 
warheads,  once  again  verified  by  both 
sides.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  reject 
this  proposal,  we  would  obviously  be 
no  worse  off  than  we  are  today.  How- 
ever, it  would  commit  us  to  continue 
spending  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  would  move  us  closer  to  a  po- 
tential holocaust. 

The  talk  being  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  will  be  pleased 
to  make  this  kind  of  a  move  as  soon  as 
we  produce  enough  nuclear  warheads 
to  make  us  equal  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Is  really  outrageous.  In  the 
first  place,  while  the  Soviets  have 
more  of  a  certain  type  of  missile  than 
we  do,  we  have  more  of  another  type 
of  missile  than  they  do:  and  if  every- 
body is  going  to  have  to  get  even  first, 
we  are  Just  going  to  continue  doing  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  20  years. 

My  own  credentials,  verifiable  by  the 
record,  of  supporting  a  strong  defense 
for  the  United  States,  I  believe,  put 
me  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  say 
at  this  time,  that  to  continue  with  a 
nuclear  arms  race  that  is  helping  to 
destroy  our  own  domestic  economy,  as 
well  as  unsettling  our  allies,  serves  no 
purpose  whatsoever.  It  is  because  we 
have  great  strength  that  we  can  make 
and  should  make  this  proposition  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  listened  to  all  the  arguments 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  All  the 
arguments  come  down  to  the  basic 
premise  that  you  "can't  trust  the  Rus- 
sians". I  do  not  want  us  to  trust  the 
Russians  or  anybody  else.  We  have  the 
technological  skills  today,  if  it  Is  agree- 
able to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  verify 
whether  missiles  are  being  produced 
or  placed  anywhere  In  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  its  satellites. 

I  have  also  heard  the  argument  ad- 
vanced that  we  have  to  talk  tough  and 
act  tough  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
knows  we  mean  business.  I  have  never 
seen  an  example  of  when  two  major 
forces  are  facing  each  other,  talking 
tough  and  acting  tough  has  done  any- 
thing but  provoke  a  fight.  I  think 
Teddy  Roosevelt  stated  the  case  very 
properly  when  he  said,  "speak  softly 
but  carry  a  big  stick."  We  have  the  big 
stick.  We  know  It.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  It. 

It  Is  time  we  took  a  positive  initia- 
tive. It  is  time  we  took  affirmative 
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steps  to  direct  our  energies  to  the 
things  that  really  matter  in  life  today. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  American 
public  continues  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue  and  let  the  President  and  the 
Congress  know  how  they  f  eeL« 


GUNDERSON  MILK  MARKETING 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  wiscoNsni 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Importance  of  having  an  adequate 
supply  of  dairy  products  at  reasonable 
prices  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It 
was  for  this  very  reason  that  Congress 
enacted  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram In  1949. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  experienced 
an  overproduction  problem  in  the 
dairy  industry  that,  of  course,  becomes 
a  problem  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  since  it  must  purchase  all 
surplus  production  to  maintain  the 
support  level  for  milk. 

In  response  to  the  current  disparity 
between  production  and  consumption. 
Congress  chose  to  support  milk  at 
fixed  support  prices  in  the  1981  farm 
bill  rather  than  as  a  percentage  of 
parity.  This  action  was  unprecedented 
in  the  32-year  history  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

As  I  predicted  during  the  debate  on 
the  farm  bill,  the  result  of  this  action 
on  total  production  has  been  negligi- 
ble. About  the  only  thing  that  has 
happened  is  that  a  few  fine  young 
family  dairy  farmers  have  been  forced 
out  of  business  because  of  the  cost/ 
price  squeeze. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing 
the  Milk  Marketing  Improvement  Act 
of  1982  that  is  designed  to  remedy  the 
current  overproduction  problem  and 
decrease  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  to  the  Grovemment 
while,  at  the  same  time,  directing  price 
support  to  those  dairy  farms  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended  and  preserv- 
ing the  family  farm  structure  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

These  goals  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  creation  of  a  National 
Dairy  Board  that  has  the  authority,  in 
times  of  serious  overproduction,  to  in- 
stitute a  system  of  supply  manage- 
ment. 

ratiohal  dairy  boaks 

The  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Dairy  Board  made  up  of  eight  dairy 
producers,  one  dairy  processor,  two 
representatives  of  the  general  public, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
his  designee.  Members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 
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SUPPUftI  LIVBL 

Milk  would  be  supported  at  70  per- 
cent of  parity  with  annual  adjust- 
ments. 

tHDrvIDUAI.  MARKXTIltG  BASKS 

E^rery  farmer  who  is  producing  milk 
at  a  dairy  production  facility  will  be 
assigned  a  base  equal  to  the  most 
recent  3  years  of  marketings  from  that 
production  fsM;ility.  If  a  facility  has 
not  been  In  operation  for  3  years,  then 
the  farmer  will  receive  a  base  equal  to 
the  sinnual  marketings  from  that  facil- 
ity, but  not  less  than  350,000  pounds. 

Bases  may  not  be  transferred  from 
one  dairy  production  facility  to  an- 
other. Rather,  if  a  farm  is  sold,  the 
purchaser  obtains  the  existing  base  of 
the  production  facility  on  the  farm. 

A  producer  who  rents  the  production 
facility  of  another  also  rents  the  base 
associated  with  the  facility,  or  the  por- 
tion of  it  assigned  to  him  by  the 
owner.  If  a  renter  changes  farms,  he 
assumes  the  existing  base  of  the  new 
production  facility,  or  the  portion  as- 
signed to  him. 

A  sole  producer  can  neither  hold  nor 
rent  more  than  one  base  at  any  time. 

The  legislation  also  sets  up  a  State 
Dairy  Commission  in  each  State  made 
up  of  five  producers  from  the  State 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  commission  Is  responsible 
for  establishing  bases  of  not  less  than 
350.000  pounds  for  new  producers  at 
production  facilities  without  an  exist- 
ing base.  The  commission  may  also 
adjust  the  bases  of  existing  producers 
in  certain  hardship  cases. 

IMPLElfKirTATION  OP  SUPPLY  MAJf  AGnCDTT 

The  Federal  Government  is  required 
to  purchase  the  first  3.5  bUlion  pounds 
of  surplus  dairy  production  in  any 
milk-marketing  year  plus  surplus  pro- 
duction equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
expected  imports  of  milk,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  casein  exceed  the  average 
imports  of  those  products  in  the  most 
recent  3  milk-marketing  years. 

If  the  National  Dairy  Board  esti- 
mates that  total  milk  marketings  will 
exceed  commercial  consumption  by 
more  than  that  amount  in  any  milk- 
marketing  year.  It  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe a  percentage  reduction  expected 
of  every  dairy  producer  from  his  base. 

To  accomplish  this  reduction  and  to 
purchase  excess  production  above  that 
which  the  Government  must  purchase 
by  law,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish two  levels  of  assessments. 
AssxssMzirrs 

If  a  dairy  producer  reduces  his  mar- 
ketings in  line  with  the  percentage  es- 
tablished by  the  Board,  he  will  receive 
the  full  support  price  for  his  milk  and 
no  assessment. 

If  a  producer  markets  above  the  per- 
centage reduction  but  below  his  bcwe. 
he  will  receive  an  assessment  on  that 
portion  of  his  marketings  that  exceed 
the  percentage  reduction  established 
by  the  Board. 
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If  a  producer  markets  above  his 
base,  he  will  receive  an  assessment  on 
that  portion  of  his  marketings  that 
exceed  the  percentage  reduction  but 
are  less  than  his  base,  and  an  even 
greater  assessment  on  that  portion  of 
his  marketings  that  exceed  his  base. 

USE  OP  ASSXSSKKNT8 

Assessments  will  first  be  used  to  pur- 
chase any  surplus  production  above 
that  which  the  Government  must  pur- 
chase by  law  so  that  70  percent  of 
parity  may  be  maintained.  Assess- 
ments will  also  be  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Dairy  Board. 

RK817LT8  PSOM  IMPLOCKirrATIOIl  * 

Supply  management  under  this  leg- 
islation will  be  implemented  only 
when  serious  overproduction  is  antici- 
pated by  the  National  Dairy  Board  in 
an  upcoming  milk-marketing  year.  If 
Implemented,  the  plan  will  encourage 
production  reductions  by  rewarding 
those  producers  who  reduce  market- 
ings in  line  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Dairy  Board. 

For  example,  assuming  a  herd  of  40 
cows  with  each  cow  producing  12,500 
pounds  of  milk,  variable  production 
costs  of  $8  per  hundredweight,  and  an 
average  cull  cow  price  of  $400.  a  dairy 
producer  who  reduces  his  marketings 
by  10  percent  under  the  Milk  Market- 
ing Improvement  Act  will  have  $2,125 
greater  income  before  expenses  than 
producing  at  100  percent  of  his  base  in 
fiscal  year  1983  under  the  current 
farm  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  could  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment up  to  $1.3  billion  in  outlays 
on  the  dairy  price  support  program  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Clearly,  the  Milk  Marketing  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  will  solve  the 
present  overproduction  problem,  de- 
crease the  cost  of  the  dairy  program  to 
the  Federal  Govenunent,  and  preserve 
the  family  farm  structure  of  the  dairy 
industry.  It  also  achieves  the  present 
goals  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram of  Insuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  wholesome  dairy  products  to  con- 
sumers at  reasonable  prices  and  an 
adequate  price  to  the  dairy  producer 
for  his  products. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  Important  legislation.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES  TERROR  IN  A 
TAXPAYER'S  HEART 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
III  THX  HOUSE  or  REraKSDfTATrVXS 

Monday.  April  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  examples  have  been  docu- 
mented of  the  heavyhanded  and  abu- 
sive tactics  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice uses  in  its  tax  collection  practices. 
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The  following  article  by  Byron  Far- 
well,  a  historian  and  mayor  of  Hills- 
boro,  Va.,  in  the  Sunday  Outlook  sec- 
tion of  the  April  4,  1982,  Washington 
Post,  cleverly  tells  of  the  unfortunate 
trauma  the  IRS  has  developed  among 
taxpayers  and  how  self-serving  audit 
process  of  the  IRS  is  not  so  much 
geared  to  accuracy  as  to  getting  all  it 
can  from  the  terrified  taxpayer— wit- 
ness first  the  minor  $3  writeoff  fol- 
lowed later  by  an  unchallenged  $8,000 
refund. 

These   abusive   practices   would   be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931.  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA). 
Ip  THX  IRS  Calls,  Sens  Youv  Wifx 
(By  Byron  Farwell) 

In  my  youth,  when  I  still  thought  men 
could  be  reformed.  I  taught  a  weekly  litera- 
ture class  to  prisoners  in  a  Michigan  peni- 
tentiary. There  I  met  a  remarkable  man 
who  had  no  fear  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  never  met  another  such.  He  was  a 
forger,  a  sweet  man  with  a  boundless  faith 
In  the  generosity  and  forgiving  nature  of 
mankind.  A  fool  u  well  as  a  felon,  of  course. 

It  has  been  nearly  10  years  now.  but  I 
shudder  still:  We,  my  wife  and  I,  were  audit- 
ed. 

I  had  the  misfortune  one  year  to  make 
what  was  for  me  a  great  deal  of  money— so 
much.  In  fact,  that  my  friendly  B.St.B.  Block 
tax  consultant  told  me  that  I  must  pay  an 
enormous  sum  In  addition  to  what  I  had  al- 
ready paid.  This  dreadful  news  came  In  the 
following  year,  of  course,  when  we  were  so 
poor  that  we  could  have  qualified  for  food 
stamps.  Such  roller-coaster  family  econom- 
ics must  be  the  lot  of  many— farmers,  auto 
workers,  the  Hunt  brothers— but  I  have 
since  been  told  that  nothing  so  alerts  the 
IRS,  sends  flags  flying  and  alarm  bells  ring- 
ing, and  so  arouses  the  killer  instincts  of  Its 
agents  as  eratic  levels  of  Income.  "Normal" 
people,  law-abiding  folks,  have  steady  in- 
comes, like  the  IRS  bureaucrats  themselves. 

When  the  notice  from  the  IRS  arrived, 
announcing  that  there  were  some  questions 
they  wanted  to  ask  atwut  my  Income  tax 
form,  I  did  what  every  Ood-fearlng.  right- 
eous, thoroughly  honest  taxpayer  would  do: 
I  panicked. 

Ruth,  my  gallant,  courageous  and  foolish 
spouse,  told  me  to  fear  naught,  for  she 
would  handle  the  entire  matter.  After  all.  It 
was  no  big  deal:  EMdn't  H4eR  Block  advertise 
that  if  there  was  any  problem  he  would  be 
at  our  side  at  the  IRS  and  explain  all?  I 
went  on  my  knees  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
blue  jeans. 

Confidently,  Ruth  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone and  dialed  the  number  of  the  store- 
front office  H&R  had  used  during  th«  tax 
season.  (We  had  l>een  In  E^vope  for  the  pre- 
vious U  years;  we  had  simply  signed  where 
we  were  told  to  sign.)  The  storefront  tax 
office  had.  naturally,  closed  in  May.  I  be- 
Ueved  I  fainted. 

Courageously  and  persistently.  Ruth  tele- 
phoned until  she  tracked  down  HdeR 
Block's  regional  office  In  Baltimore— a 
remote  city  of  which  we  knew  little.  I  was 
catatonic.  However,  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  she  would  meet  a  man  In  Palls  Church. 
She  did;  the  nice  oum  said  he  would  go  with 
her  on  any  day  the  IRS  bureaucrat  would 
talk  with  her.  An  appointment  was  ar- 
ranged. Then  lor  three  days — three  days  of 
tension  and  fear  as  far  as  I  was  concerned- 
she  went  off  each  morning  to  sit  in  the  in- 
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terrogation  room  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  made  rapid  strides  towards  becom- 
ing an  alcoholic. 

Each  evening,  when  Ruth  returned  from 
the  IRS,  I  hid  the  remains  of  my  bitten  fin- 
gernails and  the  scotch  bottles  and.  sum- 
moning all  my  cool,  calmly  asked  how  the 
tax  business  was  progressing.  Her  answers, 
always  the  same,  did  not  reassure  me.  She 
sat  silent  while  the  tax  consultant  and  the 
IRS  man  talked.  It  was,  she  said,  rather  like 
a  tennis  match,  for  she  turned  her  head 
from  one  to  the  other  as  they  spoke;  and, 
like  a  tennis  match  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, she  understood  nothing. 

On  the  fourth  and  final  morning  I  went 
with  her  to  the  dreaded  IRS  office  and  met 
the  dreadful  young  IRS  agent  who  was 
causing  me  such  distress.  Throughout  this 
terrible  ordeal.  I  clung  to  a  statement  I  had 
often  heard  quoted,  that  the  IRS  wanted 
every  penny  due  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  one  cent  more.  Surely  I 
could  not  be  sent  to  prison  for  honest  mis- 
takes made  by  HAR  Block— at  least  not  for 
long:  10  years  maybe. 

At  last,  when  all  the  arcane  conversation 
was  finished,  when  all  the  numbers  had 
been  added  and  subtracted  and  my  gross 
personal  income  recomputed,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  not  only  had  we  paid  all  of  the 
taxes  we  should  have,  but  we  had  paid  (3 
more.  Then  came  the  most  illusion-shatter- 
ing experience  of  my  life:  The  smiling  IRS 
man  offhandedly  asked  us  to  forget  It.  for  It 
would  cost  the  government  $100  In  paper- 
work to  repay  us.  Shameful  to  confess.  I  was 
so  relieved  that  I  consented. 

Such  an  experience  with  such  a  happy 
ending  might  have  quieted  the  fears  of  even 
the  most  paranoid  of  taxpayers,  but  this 
was  soon  followed  by  another  happy  experi- 
ence which  caused  the  paranoia  to  linger. 
The  tax  expert  who  told  us  we  owed  the  ad- 
ditional enormous  sum  was  not  the  same  as 
the  tax  expert  who  computed  our  tax  the 
following  year,  the  year  of  our  poverty.  The 
latter  concluded  that  we  had  overpaid  the 
year  before  by  atMut  (8,000;  he  nuide  out  a 
form  requesting  a  refund  and,  trembling,  I 
signed  It.  Shortly  after  the  IRS  audit,  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  IRS.  Sweating  and 
fumbling.  I  tore  open  the  letter  and  a  check 
tumbled  to  the  floor,  a  check  for  the  $8,000 
plus  Interest  computed  at  8  percent.  There 
was  no  letter  of  explanation.  The  IRS  had. 
it  seemed,  simply  agreed  that  we  had  over- 
paid. 

It  was  all  perfectly  legal,  of  courae.  So  I 
am  told.  My  tint  tax  expert  had  merely 
made  a  mistake  which  the  IRS  officials  in- 
stantly recognized— when  It  was  pointed  out 
to  them.  Still  I  shuddered.  And  I  continued 
to  shudder,  fearing  every  day  that  the  IRS 
would  say  It  was  all  a  terrible  mistake  and 
that  I  must  repay  the  money  plus  30  per- 
cent interest.  Now.  at  last.  I  can  relax. 
Seven  years  have  passed  and  I  believe  (let 
no  one  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong)  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  saves  me  from  ever, 
worrying  again— until  April  15.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROMINENT  LAWYERS  ORGA- 
NIZE TO  OPPOSE  U.S.  INTER- 
VENTION IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan's  militaristic  approach  to  the 
situation  in  Central  America  is  facing 
increasing  popular  opposition.  Recent- 
ly, I  learned  that  many  prominent  law- 
yers from  around  the  coimtry  have 
formed  a  new  organization,  the  Law- 
yers Committee  Against  U.S.  Interven- 
tion in  Central  America,  to  oppose  any 
form  of  U.S.  military  Intervention  in 
Central  America.  I  applaud  the  forma- 
tion of  this  important  new  group  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  to 
end  improper  U.S.  military  Involvment 
in  this  troubled  region. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
a  statement  announcing  the  commit- 
tee's   formation    and    explaining    its 
guiding  principles. 
Lawyxrs  Aidiotmcx  Formation  op  Lawtkrs 

COMMITTn  ACAIIfST  IjtTKKVEHTlOIf  IN  CEN- 
TRAL America  and  Condemn  E^lxctions  in 
El  Salvador 

Lawyers  from  throughout  the  United 
States  today  announced  the  formation  of 
the  Lawyers  Committee  Against  U.S.  Inter- 
vention in  Central  America.  Concerned  over 
Increased  fighting  and  tension  In  the  region, 
the  called  Reagan's  intervention  In  Central 
America  Illegal  and  expressed  concern  that 
the  United  States  would  become  involved  in 
a  regional  conflict  similar  to  that  in  Indo- 
china. 

CONDEMN  UPCOMINO  ELECTIONS 

The  Lawyers  Committee  condemned  as  a 
stiam  the  election  scheduled  for  this  week- 
end in  El  Salvador  and  believe  that  the  elec- 
tions are  Intended  as  a  pretext  to  permit 
continued  U.8.  military  assistance.  The  elec- 
tions are  a  fraud  because: 

(1)  Elections  cannot  be  held  In  the  midst 
of  a  civil  war  where  people  do  not  have  the 
democratic  freedom  necessary  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  electoral  process. 

(2)  The  ongoing  human  rights  violations 
by  the  government  make  participation  In 
the  election  process  by  opposition  forces  im- 
possible and  subjects  potential  candidates  to 
death  by  government  condoned  death 
squads. 

(3)  There  is  more  than  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  the  military  will  Interfere  in  the 
election  process  as  it  has  done  throughout 
the  years  in  El  Salvador. 

(4)  All  parties  are  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate In  the  election,  purticularly  the  main 
opposition,  the  FDR/FMLN.  Moreover,  the 
FDR/FMLN  had  Its  potential  leading  candi- 
dates killed  by  the  government. 

(5)  The  Salvadoran  Bar  Aasoclation  has 
stated  that  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the 
country  for  the  holding  of  free  elections. 

(6)  The  Electoral  Commission  In  El  Salva- 
dor advised  candidates  to  remain  outside 
the  country  and  to  refrain  from  In-peraon 
campaigning. 

The  lawyers  concluded  that  elections 
would  only  be  meaningful  after  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  fighting  and  urged  the  in- 
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elusion  of  the  FDR/FMLN  in  all  such  nego- 
tiations. 

CALL  COVERT  ACTIONS  AGAINST  NICARAGUA  AN 
ILLEGAL.  UNDECLARED  WAR 

The  committee  further  charged  Reagan 
with  violating  the  U.S.  Constitution  by.  in 
effect,  declaring  war  on  Nicaragua  by  the 
authorization  of  covert  military  activities 
against  that  country.  In  addition,  the  Char- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  and  the  O.A.S. 
wlilch  bind  the  United  States,  bar  the  use  of 
force  to  settle  disputes  between  nations. 
They  make  negotiation  of  disputes  an  obli- 
gation not  simply  an  option. 

Among  the  organizers  of  the  Committee 
are  Robert  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Patterson,  Belk- 
nap &  Webb  In  New  York  City;  Dr.  William 
Thompson,  Esq..  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  Victor  Ooode,  Esq.  and  Vernon 
Mason,  of  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers;  law  professors  Arthur  Klnoy, 
Denise  Carter-Bennia  and  John  Quigley; 
Marilyn  Clement  and  Frank  Deale  of  the 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights:  Michael 
Ratner,  Esq..  President  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild;  Jose  Antonio  Lugo,  Esq.,  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Institute  for  Civil  Rights; 
Ramsey  Clark,  Esq.,  Barney  Dreyfus,  Esq., 
San  Francisco;  Linton  Joaquin,  Esq.,  Los 
Angeles;  Lisa  Brodyaga,  Esq.,  Harlingen, 
Texas;  Ellen  Yaroshevsky.  Esq.,  Seattle; 
Lory  Rosenberg,  E^.,  Boston;  Bart>ara 
Dudley.  Esq.,  San  Diego;  Ted  Lleberman. 
Esq..  PhlladelphU 

STATEMENT  OP  PRINCIPLES  OP  THX  LAWYERS 
COMMITTEB  AGAINST  U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN 
CENTRAL  AMXRICA 

lawyers  and  legal  principles  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  ending  the  tragic  military 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. Now,  faced  with  a  situation  in  Central 
America  displaying  many  similarities  to  the 
Vietnam  era,  we  are  determined  to  leam 
from  the  lessons  of  history,  rather  than 
repeat  its  mistakes. 

We  therefore  call  on  all  lawyers,  law  stu- 
dents and  other  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  tmite  around  the  following  princi- 
ples based  on  U.S.  and  international  law: 

Principle  1.  We  oppose  any  form  of  direct 
or  Indirect  U.S.  military  Intervention 
against  Central  America. 

Principle  2.  We  oppose  any  form  of  covert 
action  or  economic  pressure  by  the  United 
States,  whether  directly  or  through  inter- 
mediaries, aimed  at  destabilizing  govern- 
ments in  the  region. 

Principle  3.  We  oppose  U.S.  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Central  American  govern- 
ments engaged  in  gross  violation  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights. 

Principle  4.  We  favor  free  elections  to  de- 
termine the  will  of  the  people  of  the  region 
when  there  exist  the  necessary  conditions 
for  such  elections  to  serve  as  the  free  and 
Informed  expression  of  opinion. 

Principle  6.  We  believe  that  the  potential 
of  any  local  war  for  escalating  Into  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust  imposes  a  special  responsibility 
to  seek  peaceful  solutions  to  conflicts.  We 
favor  political  rather  than  military  solu- 
tions to  conflicts  In  Central  America,  which 
are  the  result  of  a  century  of  repression  and 
exploitation.  We  believe,  along  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Mexico,  that  mass 
popular  organizations,  such  as  the  FDR/ 
FMLN  in  £3  Salvador,  must  be  included  in 
negotiations  seeking  such  political  solu- 
tlons.« 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS-BALTIC 
STATES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHIHGTOll 
IH  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ambas- 
sador Max  Kampelman.  who  has  led 
our  delegation  so  ably  at  the  Madrid 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  restated  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  Baltic  States  on  March  3. 
He  said: 

The  Baltic  SUtes  of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Estonia  understand  the  meaning  of  imperi- 
alism and  the  loss  of  liberties  that  follow  It. 
Between  1918  and  1939.  these  three  Baltic 
States  were  proud  members  of  the  world's 
community  of  free  nations.  In  1940.  consist- 
ent with  the  earlier  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
Pact,  these  nations  were  forcibly  smnexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  con- 
demned that  annexation  then,  and  we  reaf- 
firm our  opposition  to  It  now.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
commltment  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  reQuires  no  less. 

By  calling  attention  to  Soviet  impe- 
rialism in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia, Ambassador  Kampelman  under- 
scores the  U.S.  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination  and  re- 
minds all  that  the  United  States  has 
not  forgotten  the  plight  of  the  Baltic 
States.  I  commend  Ambassador  Kam- 
pelman's  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Ambassador  KampkuiajCs  Remarks  Bktorx 
Plenary  on  March  3.  1982 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday,  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  spoke  of  "Imperialism."  It 
is  not  my  purpose  today  to  engage  In  a  fnUt- 
less  discussion  of  Marxist  ideology.  Think- 
ing of  his  comments,  however.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  he  spoke  on  our  last  work- 
ing day  In  February;  and  that  during  the 
month  of  February,  Estonians  and  Lithuani- 
ans throughout  the  world  were  marking 
their  countries'  declarations  of  independ- 
ence. 

The  Baltic  states  of  Latvia.  Lithuania  and 
Estonia  understand  the  meaning  of  impera- 
llsm  and  the  loss  of  liberties  that  follow  it. 
Between  1918  and  1939.  these  three  Baltic 
states  were  proud  members  of  the  world's 
community  of  free  nations.  In  1940.  consist- 
ent with  the  earlier  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
Pact,  these  nations  were  forcibly  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  con- 
demned that  aimexation  then,  and  we  reaf- 
firm our  opposition  to  it  now.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  states  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  requires  no  less. 

Lentn.  In  his  first  decree  to  the  second  all- 
Russia  Congress  of  Soviets,  known  In  the 
communist  world  as  the  "Decree  of  Peace," 
said  on  the  first  day  that  he  took  power 

"If  any  people  is  held  by  force  in  defiance 
of  its  expressed  wish  ...  is  not  given  the 
right  of  decision,  free  from  every  duress,  by 
free  elections,  without  the  presence  of  those 
armed  forces  of  the  incorporating  state  or 
any  more  powerful  state,  of  what  form  of 
national  existence  it  wishes  to  have  .  .  . 
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then  the  incorporation  of  such  a  state 
should  be  called  annexation,  an  act  of  sei- 
zure and  force." 

We  have  here  Indeed  an  act  of  "annex- 
ation," an  "act  of  seizure  and  force"  against 
the  Baltic  states. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
calls  itself  a  "socialist"  state  and  that  by 
definition,  its  underscored  definition,  it  can 
never  be  guilty  of  imperialism,  regardless  of 
what  it  may  do.  There  is  an  American 
saying:  "If  it  walks  like  a  duck,  talks  like  a 
duck  and  looks  like  a  duck— it"s  a  duck. " 
Some  may  wish  to  call  the  duck  a  goose,  or  a 
chicken.  Mr.  Chairman.  But  it  Is  still  a  duck. 
The  acts  of  aggression  against  the  three 
Baltic  states  were  acts  of  imperialism. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities that  those  nations  of  the  -world 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  own  histories, 
have  experimented  with  imperialism  have 
learned  that  there  are  decided  limits  to  im- 
perial attainments.  Those  that  have  aban- 
doned the  Imperial  mode  have  found  relief 
from  its  burdens,  not  regret  at  their  loss. 
Universal  opinion  today  rejects  the  right  of 
any  power  to  conquer  and  subjugate  other 
peoples.  Furthermore,  former  imperial 
powers  have  learned  that  they  gain  little 
from  their  efforts.  I  suggest  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  finding  that  its  Imperial  objec- 
tives. Its  dangerous  adventurism  have 
proven  to  be  and  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely expensive,  an  unnecessary  burden. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  will  have  renewed 
meaning  and  strength  for  all  of  us  when 
that  lesson  is  finally  learned  and  acted 
upon.* 


CONTRA  COSTA  TIMES 
CHASTISES  WATT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  cAuroRMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  later  this  month  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  will  conduct  a  very  Important 
hearing  in  San  Francisco  on  wilder- 
ness proposals  currently  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  hearings,  come  at 
a  critical  time  in  our  history.  The  wil- 
derness lands  and  the  park  lands  of 
this  coimtry,  are  under  assault  once 
again,  not  Just  from  developers, 
drillers,  clearcutters,  and  mining  com- 
panies, but  from  the  most  unlikely  of 
places:  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  especially  Secretary  James  O. 
Watt. 

While  overlooking  long  delays  in  the 
production  of  mineral  resources  from 
lands  already  under  lease  to  private 
developers,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  decided  to  expand  rapidly  the 
amoujit  of  lands  open  to  oil,  gas,  and 
other  mineral  development.  Not  even 
the  National  Parks  or  wilderness  areas 
are  Immune  from  the  administration's 
policies. 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  we  recently 
had  a  brief  encounter  with  these  un- 
justified leasing  practices.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  announced  that 
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it  was  considering  lease  sales  for  oil 
and  gas  rights  in  the  East  Bay  regional 
park  district.  After  unanimous  opposi- 
tion from  local  park  officials,  private 
citizens,  and  myself.  BLM  dropped  the 
leasing  proposal. 

That  experience,  however,  has 
deeply  affected  the  attitude  of  the 
press  and  the  public  concerning  the 
policies  of  Secretary  Watt  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  These  con- 
cerns were  very  well  stated  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Contra  Costa  Times 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Feb.  24, 
1982] 

Wilderness  "Concessions"  Misleading 

This  weekend,  we  thought  we  had  found 
something  nice  to  say  about  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Watt.  News  stories  indi- 
cated that  he  had  proposed  banning  oil  leas- 
ing and  mining  In  some  80  million  acres  of 
national  wilderness  areas.  But  on  closer  In- 
si>ection  the  proposal  turns  out  instead  to 
be  a  threat  to  wilderness  areas.  Initially, 
Watt  seemed  to  be  maldng  a  concession  on 
behalf  of  wilderness  protection.  However, 
what  Watt  told  reporters  In  a  televised 
interview  Sunday  and  what  emerged  when 
environmentalists  studied  the  draft  of  the 
legislation  he  was  supporting  turned  out  to 
be  two  vastly  different  things. 

On  closer  scrutiny  it  became  apparent 
that  the  1984  Wilderness  Act  would  have 
banned  all  oil  leasing  and  mining  In  wilder- 
ness areas  anyway  after  1984,  when  a  clause 
allowing  limited  leasing  expires.  When  Watt 
took  office,  he  had  invoked  that  mostly 
unused  loophole  in  the  1964  Act  to  push  for 
Immediate  exploitation  of  wilderness  areas. 
His  retreat  from  that  position  this  weekend 
actually  covered  a  proposal  to  reconsider 
many  of  the  protections  contained  in  the 
current  law. 

In  addition,  he  proposed  accelerating  the 
exploiUtion  of  some  530  million  acres  of 
non-wilderness,  areas,  including  areas  pro- 
posed for  wilderness  protection  by  the  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Of  course,  it's  true  that  a  certain  amount 
of  this  concern  with  resources  is  merited. 
The  federal  government  owns  about  one- 
third  of  the  land  In  this  country,  and  that 
vast  acreage  undoubtedly  includes  critical 
energy  and  strategic  resources  we  now 
import. 

But  what  Is  needed  in  the  nation's  ap- 
proach to  the  future  of  its  wilderness  areas 
in  reasonable  balance  between  environmen- 
tal concerns  and  the  need  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  our  natural  resources.  Watt's 
stewardship  as  Interior  Secretary  and  his 
record  of  favoring  unlimited  exploitation  of 
undeveloped  areas  before  his  appointment 
reflect  little  of  that  balance. 

Only  Watt  would  have  the  nerve  to  dis- 
guise an  attack  on  wilderness  protections  as 
a  concession  to  conservationists.  The  move 
becomes  almost  comical  when  you  realize 
his  policies  posed  the  threat  in  the  first 
place.  "It's  like  Watt  is  asking  Congress  to 
tell  him  to  quit  beating  his  wife. "  said  one 
observer. 

It's  the  same  Idnd  of  double-edged  move 
as  the  administration's  recent  decision  not 
to  ask  for  wholesale  changes  in  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  now  undergoing  congres- 
sional committee  hearings.  The  administra- 
tion decided  not  to  provoke  a  pitched  battle 
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by  rewriting  the  law.  But  then  why  should 
they  when  the  same  ends  can  be  accom- 
plished administratively? 

In  the  past  year,  Watt  has  halted  any  new 
listing  of  endangered  plants  or  animals,  and 
budget  cuts  have  made  it  virtually  Impossi- 
ble to  do  anything  for  the  ones  already 
listed. 

It's  a  tragically  shortsighted  move,  since 
protecting  such  species  is  a  practical  necessi- 
ty, not  a  homo  sapien  concession.  The  min- 
eral resources  Watt  is  so  intent  on  exploit- 
ing are  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  the  biologi- 
cal resources  which  took  billions  of  years  to 
develop. 

Currently,  human  beings  are  plowing, 
burning,  paving  and  fencing  land  at  such  a 
rate  that  an  estimated  one  species  per  day 
becomes  extinct.  We're  getting  so  good  at  bi- 
ological carnage  that  the  rate  of  extinction 
could  rise  to  one  species  per  hour  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  when  Watt  wants  to  consid- 
er opening  wilderness  areas  to  strip  mines 
and  oil  rigs.  Such  estimates  are  undoubtedly 
conservative,  since  many  of  the  species  now 
disappearing  in  lush  habitats  like  tropical 
rainforests  have  never  even  been  "discov- 
ered" by  the  clumsy  "masters"  of  the  earth. 

Human  beings  have  never  been  notably 
humble  creatures,  and  are  likely  to  shrug  or 
sniff  when  faced  with  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  one  bug,  or  weed,  or  another. 

Tet  biologists  are  Just  starting  to  under- 
stand the  Immense  complexity  of  living  sys- 
tems and  the  way  they  interact.  They're 
only  dimly  beginning  to  understand  how 
cutting  down  rainforests  could  lead  to  per- 
manent droughts  in  the  wheat-growing  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  They've  only  got 
a  few  meager  clues  to  the  complexity  of 
food  chains  which  could  be  affected  by  air- 
bom  pollution.  Some  suggest,  for  instance, 
tiiat  a  worldwide  dust  cloud  caused  by  an  as- 
teroid's collision  with  earth  60  million  years 
ago  may  have  blocked  enough  of  the  sun's 
rays  to  set  off  a  biological  chain  reaction 
which  extinguished  50  percent  of  the 
earth's  living  species— Including  all  of  the 
dinosaurs. 

More  pedestrian  are  the  concrete  benefits 
humans  have  harvested  from  the  most  un- 
likely creatures.  A  year-round  variety  of 
com  discovered  Just  before  its  Mexican 
habitat  was  plowed  under  may  have  im- 
mense effects  on  agriculture.  The  endan- 
gered evening  primrose  may  help  cure  heart 
disease:  the  lowly  sea  squirt  may  contain 
chemicals  which  inhibit  viruses  and  tumors; 
the  endangered  Bay  Checkerspot  butterfly 
may  yield  clues  on  how  to  fight  medflies.  A 
majority  of  medicines  in  use  today  originat- 
ed in  the  laboriously  evolved  systems  of 
living  creatures. 

There  is  simply  no  calculating  the  practi- 
cal benefits  lurking  in  even  the  humblest  of 
living  creatures  and  no  overestimating  the 
chain-reaction  effect  of  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  other  species  practiced  by  homo 
sapiens. 

That's  why  It  would  be  utterly  irresponsi- 
ble not  to  extend  the  endangered  species  act 
or  to  starve  its  implementation  through 
budget  cuts.  The  fate  of  our  wlldemess 
areas  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sur- 
vival of  many  plant  and  animal  species, 
since  it  offers  the  only  totally  undisturbed 
habitat.  These  wilderness  areas  are  like  a  bi- 
ological storehouse,  and  short-term  exploi- 
tation would  be  as  stupid  as  burning  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  fuel  a  power  plant.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
SANTA  BARBARA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  my  privilege  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  as 
it  celebrates  its  bicentennial  year  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  1982. 

It  was  in  1542  that  the  explorer, 
Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrlllo,  became  the 
first  European  to  lay  eyes  on  the  site 
that  would  one  day  l>ecome  the  thriv- 
ing city  it  is  today. 

The  city  of  Santa  Barbara  began  as 
a  Spanish  outpost  set  among  the  Chu- 
mash  Indian  Tribe  in  1782,  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Royal  Presidio  by 
Father  Junipero  Serra,  founder  of  the 
historic  California  Mission  chain.  The 
Royal  Presidio  was  the  last  such  mili- 
tary outpost  built  by  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  the  New  World.  It  became 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
white  men  in  the  Santa  Barbara  area. 

A  key  event  in  the  early  history  of 
Santa  Barbara  was  the  founding  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  by  Father 
Lasuen  of  the  PYanciscan  Order  in  De- 
cember 1786.  The  Santa  Barbara  Mis- 
sion would  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Queen  of  the  California  Missions,  due 
in  part  to  its  extraordinary  beauty  and 
location.  The  mission  was  also  the 
commercial  hub  of  the  area  following 
the  Fransiscan  tradition  of  work  and 
faith. 

During  the  first  70  years  of  the  city's 
existence,  the  flags  of  Spain,  Mexico, 
independent  California,  and  the 
United  States,  flew  at  various  times 
over  the  Presidio.  The  city  was  offi- 
cially incorporated  by  the  new  Califor- 
nia Legislature  on  April  9,  1850. 

Santa  Barbara's  development  accel- 
erated dramatically  with  the  comple- 
tion of  Steams  Wharf  in  1871,  a  facili- 
ty establishing  Santa  Barbara  as  a  real 
seaport.  This  enhanced  and  enlarged 
the  city's  commercial  base  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  successful  fishing  indus- 
try that  still  flourishes  today,  boasting 
the  largest  gill  netting  fleet  in  south- 
em  California. 

Santa  Barbara  also  distinguished 
itself  early  U:.  a  cultural  center  in  Cali- 
fornia—with the  establishment  of  the 
first  opera  house  in  southern  Califor- 
nia—and today  is  the  home  of  the 
Music  Academy  of  the  West,  the  Santa 
Barbara  Symphony,  Santa  Barbara 
Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Santa  Barbara  Historical  So- 
ciety Museum,  and  Santa  Barbara  Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

This  history  of  Santa  Barbara  is  not 
without  its  tragedies,  as  evidenced  by 
the  devastating  earthquake  of  1925, 
which  caused  extensive  damage 
throughout     the     city.     Immediately 
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after  the  quake,  the  city,  encouraged 
by  the  Community  Arts  Association, 
set  up  an  Architectural  Board  of 
Review.  Present-day  Santa  Barbara 
evolved  from  that  disaster  as  a  weave 
of  old  Spanish  traditions,  modem  com- 
munity spirit,  and  progressive  city 
building;  refreshingly  different  from 
the  typical  small  city. 

Today,  its  citizens  continue  to  carry 
out  this  tradition  to  make  the  commu- 
nity not  only  beautiful,  but  distinc- 
tive—a Jewel  of  American  cities.* 


EL  SALVADOR  ELECTIONS: 
MANDATE  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KEHTDCKY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  as  the  final  ballots  In  El  Salva- 
dor were  being  tallied,  it  became  more 
clear  than  ever  that  the  democratic 
process  had  won  a  major  victory  in 
that  war-tom  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  1  million 
Salvadorans— out  of  a  total  population 
of  some  4.5  million— defied  the  threats 
of  guerrillas  and  made  their  way  to 
the  polling  places  to  cast  their  ballots 
for  peace.  Some  estimate  that  this  rep- 
resents close  to  80  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  in  that  tiny  nation.  This  is 
really  an  overwhelming  turnout  con- 
sidering that  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1980  Presidential  election  only  67 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
registered  to  vote,  and  a  mere  59  per- 
cent actually  voted. 

The  tremendous  turnout  in  El  Salva- 
dor—in spite  of  the  boycott  by  the 
left-wing  guerrillas  and  their  pledge  to 
disrupt  the  elections — demonstrates 
undeniably  that  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador want— more  than  anything— 
peace,  and  surcease  from  the  violence 
of  the  left  and  the  right. 

We,  as  the  leading  democratic 
Nation  in  the  world,  must  honor  this 
Salvadoran  mandate  for  peace  by 
ending  military  assistance  and  expand- 
ing economic  and  humanitarian  aid  to 
that  country.  And,  in  return  for  our 
economic  aid,  we  should  press  for  a 
broadly  based  coalition  government  to 
be  installed  which  would,  in  the  demo- 
cratic tradition,  incorporate  a  wide 
range  of  viewpoints  and  get  down  to 
the  task  of  bringing  a  lasting  peace  to 
the  land. 

The  success  of  these  free  elections 
means  a  better  day  for  the  Salvadoran 
people.  A  better  day  they  so  desperate- 
ly deserve.* 
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LAW  OP  THE  SEA  TREATY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OrTZZAS 
IH  THX  HOUU  OP  RKPRCSDfTATtVXS 

Monday.  April  5,  1982 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Issue  of  Policy  Review,  pub- 
lished by  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
carries  an  article  by  W.  Scott  Burke 
and  Frank  S.  Brokaw  on  the  subject  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

The  article  provides  concise  back- 
ground on  the  Treaty  negotiations  and 
the  steps  which  have  led  to  the  cur- 
rent sorry  situation.  The  article  makes 
clear  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
and  its  worldwide  organizational 
scheme  represents  not  a  real  effort 
toward  order  and  resource  develop- 
ment, but  rather  a  drive  to  establish  a 
radical  and  socialistic  ideology  as  the 
new  foundation  for  international  law. 

The  draft  treaty  is  suffused  with  the 
Ideology  underlying  the  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order  (NIEO),  which 
Is  a  plan  for  the  total  alteration  of  the 
world  economic  system  In  order  to 
transfer  wealth,  resources,  and  politi- 
cal power  from  the  West  to  the  Third 
World  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  see 
the  ideology  of  this  Treaty,  or  seeing 
It,  refuse  to  believe  It  has  meaning. 
The  underlying  ideology  of  the  Treaty 
is  the  well-spring  from  which  flows 
the  dangerous  provisions  and  prece- 
dents of  the  text.  Because  past  U.S. 
negotiators  have  either  ignored  or  em- 
braced the  fundamentals  of  this  ideol- 
ogy, there  has  resulted  the  present  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  a  treaty 
that  harbors  long-term  threats  to  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Sadly,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  current  n.S.  delegation 
has  grasped  the  meaning  and  power  of 
Ideology  in  this  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  from  the  arti- 
cle follow. 

[From  the  Policy  Review.  Spring  1M31 
Law  at  Ska 

(By  W.  Scott  Burke  and  Prank  8.  Brokaw) 
•  •  •  •  • 

Even  before  the  first  seaslon  of  UNCL08 
opened  In  Carucms  In  1973.  the  United 
States  uid  the  other  Interested  western  na- 
tions made  a  concession  that  was  to  influ- 
ence greatly  the  outcome  of  the  proceed- 
ings. They  agreed  that  all  Issues  relating  to 
the  law  of  the  sea  would  be  negotiated  and 
resolved  at  UNCL08.  Addressing  so  many 
difficult  Issues  in  the  same  negotiations  en- 
sured that  the  proceedings  would  be  mired 
In  complexity,  and  that  concessions  In  one 
area  would  be  traded  (or  benefits  in  an- 
other. Moreover,  because  aU  states  were  en- 
titled to  participate,  patterns  prevalent  In 
other  multi-lateral  (ora  appeared  in 
tJNCIiOS.  Anti-western  rhetoric  and  Third 
World  demands  for  resource  transfers 
became  Important  elements  In  the  proceed- 
ings. Because  most  partlclpanu  had  few  If 
any  tangible  Interests  In  the  law  of  the  sea. 
they  could  advance  ambitious  Ideological  de- 
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mands  on  nations  with  an  important  stake 
in  a  successful  outcome.  Because  Third 
World  agreement  was  required  for  the  con- 
vention to  become  effective,  western  nego- 
tiators were  strongly  Influenced  to  make 
concessions  to  states  whose  only  negotiating 
asset  was  the  right  to  assent  to  or  to  reject 
the  treaty;  western  concessions  were  traded 
for  the  promise  of  signatures. 

TRZ  COMMOll  HKRrrAOI 

Deep  seabed  mining  consists  of  the  har- 
vest from  the  ocean  floor  of  nodules  con- 
taining manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
copper.  Only  a  few  developed  nations  pos- 
sess the  capital,  technology,  and  human  re- 
sources sufficient  to  exploit  the  seabed.  The 
Oroup  of  77  i&cks  any  capacity  for  this  un- 
dertaking. Therefore.  It  would  be  expected 
that  In  negotiations  regarding  the  law  t«  be 
applied  to  this  activity,  the  West  could  vir- 
tually dictate  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
That  they  did  not  Is  explained  In  part  by 
the  power  of  Ideas  to  shape  important 
events. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Western  negotiators  apparently  perceived 
the  definition  of  the  Common  Heritage 
principle  as  an  Ideological  abstraction  and 
therefore  of  little  consequence.  More  con- 
cerned at>out  freedom  of  navigation  because 
of  Its  Immediate  military  Importance  than 
about  the  rules  to  be  applied  to  an  uncer- 
tain and  as  yet  non-existent  business  activi- 
ty, the  United  States  acquiesced  In  the 
Third  World  approach.  Accordingly,  the 
Oroup  of  77's  concept  of  the  rights  over  the 
seabed  determined  the  boundaries  of  the 
debate  and  ensured  that  whatever  seabed 
mining  regime  emerged  from  UNCLOS 
would  reflect  the  collectivlst  Res  Communis 
variant  of  the  Common  Heritage  principle 
rather  than  the  version  favorable  to  the 
West. 


THX  RXW  nrrOUCATIORAL  KCONOKIC  ORDXR 

The  draft  treaty  is  suffused  in  Its  seabed 
mining  provisions  with  the  Ideology  under- 
lying the  New  International  Economic 
Order  (NIEO)  demanded  by  the  Oroup  of 
77.  It  would  create  a  "regulatory  structure 
capable  In  the  long  run  of  fiu^ilshing  the  de- 
veloping countries  with  the  economic  and 
political  tools  that  will  enable  them  to 
achieve  to  their  satisfaction,  at  least  within 
the  context  of  the  sea  the  Ideological  goals" 
of  the  NIEO. 

The  NIEO  ia  a  plan  for  the  thorough  al- 
teration of  the  world  economic  system  In 
order  to  transfer  wealth  from  the  West  to 
the  Third  World. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  NIEO  Incor- 
porated in  the  draft  treaty  is  that  the  Third 
World  states  should  be  empowered  to 
compel  resource  transfers  from  the  West 
through  Institutions  and  procedures  beyond 
the  control  of  donor  nations.  The  draft  con- 
vention advances  this  objective  by  providing 
for  the  supranational  taxation  of  private  li- 
censees and  mandatory  transfer  of  their 
technology. 

Most  previous  transfers  to  the  Third 
World  came  In  the  form  of  direct  grants  or 
loanh  from  developed  nations  or  In  loans 
from  International  lending  Institutions  con- 
trolled by  the  West.  Such  transfers  are  de- 
termined by  those  making  the  grants,  not 
by  the  recipients.  With  the  exception  of  hu- 
manitarian programs,  most  foreign  assist- 
ance Is  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  donor  nations.  Friendly  regimes  are  fa- 
vored and  adversaries  penalized.   In  stark 
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contrast,  involuntary  transfers  would  "insti- 
tutionalize the  avaUabllity  of  Northern  re- 
sources—which, in  turn  and  by  definition. 
Increases  the  measure  of  choice  of  Third 
World  leaders,  parties  and  movements." 

Until  recently.  It  has  been  universally  as- 
sumed that  policies  that  increase  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  nation  in  other  states  were  advan- 
tageous because  they  encourage  desired  be- 
havior and  make  detrimental  actions  by 
others  less  likely.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  aid  generally  has  been  designed  to 
resist  the  spread  of  communism  and.  In 
recent  years,  to  dissuade  states  from  ^ross 
human  rights  violations.  To  the  extent  that 
American  resources  are  transferred  involun- 
tarily to  Third  World  sUtes,  the  abUity  of 
the  United  States  to  Influence  recipients 
and  achieve  these  aims  Is  reduced.  More- 
over, involuntary  transfers  undermine  the 
sovereignty  of  donor  nations  and  circum- 
vent the  institution  by  which  citizens  of 
democratic  nations  make  their  government 
accountable.  The  draft  treaty's  deep  seabed 
mining  regime  would  lead  to  such  transfers 
and  would  establish  a  precedent  for  such 
practices  in  other  contexts.  American  con- 
currence in  such  a  scheme  would  legitimate 
demands  for  similar  practices  In  existing  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  World  Bank  and  will 
help  the  Oroup  of  77  to  set  the  agenda  for 
future  discussions  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic system. 

NATIOHAL  SXCUIUTT 

Most  advocates  of  the  draft  treaty  con- 
cede that  Its  seabed  mining  provisions  are 
not  Ideal.  Elliot  Richardson,  for  example, 
states  that  they  have  "serious  deficiencies." 
However,  they  assert  that  because  other 
features  of  the  draft  are  advantageous,  the 
treaty  as  a  whole  should  be  approved.  In 
partlc\ilar.  they  claim  that  the  provisions 
regarding  passage  through  straits  so  greatly 
advance  American  interests  that  they  justi- 
fy overlooking  the  offending  features. 

Discussions  of  international  law  are  often 
artificial  and  conducted  at  an  unreallstlcally 
high  level  of  abstraction.  Western  commen- 
tators frequently  write  as  if  such  norms 
were  the  same  as  the  domestic  laws  of  their 
homelands,  violation  of  which  can  be  severe- 
ly punished.  Yet  whatever  standards  for- 
mally prevail  in  international  law  are  unen- 
forced by  a  supra-national  policeman.  In 
fact,  if  one  state  violates  International  law, 
for  example.  Impeding  the  rightful  passage 
of  another  state's  warships,  no  court  will 
compel  the  violator  to  obey  the  law.  Unless 
the  aggrieved  nation  either  uses  force  or 
threatens  credibly  to  do  so.  It  must  endure 
the  violation  of  Its  rights  under  internation- 
al law.  The  American  reaction  to  Libya's  at- 
tempt In  1981  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
American  naval  vessels  In  the  Oulf  of  SIdra 
Illustrates  the  conduct  that  must  be  under- 
taken periodically  by  any  nation  whose  In- 
terests are  harmed  by  a  violation  of  Interna- 
tional law.  Seizure  of  the  American  hostages 
by  Iran  In  1979  In  flagrant  violation  of  Inter- 
national law  and  despite  United  Nations  res- 
olutions and  International  Court  of  Justice 
Injunctions  demonstrates  the  impotence  of 
International  law  when  the  offending  state 
does  not  fear  military  retaliation.  Any  legal 
convention  governing  the  sea  will  depend  ul- 
timately upon  the  willingness  of  aggrieved 
nations  to  punish  violators. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Treaty  advocates  claim  that  if  a  regime 
were  created  that  guaranteed  free  transit 
through  straits,  confrontations  and  military 
actions  to  enforce  passage  rights  under  cur- 
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rent  unstable  international  norms  would  be 
avoided.  They  argue  that  the  draft  conven- 
tion established  such  a  regime  and  that  at- 
tempts to  limit  straits  passage  will  be  more 
frequent  if  the  UNCLOS  regime  Is  not  ac- 
cepted. 

The  draft  treaty  provides  that  "all  ships 
and  aircraft  enjoy  the  right  of  transit  pas- 
sage, which  shall  not  be  impeded,"  and  de- 
fines transit  passage  as  "the  exercise  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Part  of  the  freedom  of 
navigation  and  overflight  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuous  and  expeditious  transit 
of  the  strait."  It  also  provides  that  talny 
activity  which  Is  not  an  exercise  of  the  right 
of  transit  passage  remains  subject  to  the 
other  applicable  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion." This  clause  means  that  whoever  de- 
fines "transit  passage"  and  determines 
whether  a  specific  transit  conforms  to  that 
definition  may  be  entitled  legally  to  deny 
passage  under  the  regime. 

"Transit  passage"  Is  a  concept  given  birth 
by  UNCLOS.  It  is  a  right  that  depends  upon 
the  adherence  by  transiting  vessels  to  vari- 
ous requirements  set  forth  in  the  treaty. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  uncertain  who,  under  the  convention, 
is  entitled  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
quirements for  transit  passage  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  interpretation  favored  by 
treaty  advocates  emphasizes  the  context  in 
which  the  negotiation  occurred  and  unilat- 
eral statements  and  interpretations  by  west- 
em  negotiators  in  the  course  of  UNCLOS. 
Others  argue  that  the  treaty  would  permit 
straits  states  to  "unilaterally  determine  that 
a  particular  transit,  in  given  circumstances, 
violates  [the  applicable  provisions],  hence  Is 
not  a  'transit  passage'  In  the  meaning  of  the 
convention  and  may  be  prohibited  entirely 
or  permitted  only  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
conditions  imposed  by  the  coastal  state." 

If  straits  states  assumed  the  right  to  en- 
force the  treaty's  transit  passage  provisions, 
they  would  possess  wide  discretion  to  pro- 
hibit transitJi  they  viewed  unfavorably.  To 
prevent  passages  they  opposed,  they  could 
invoke  the  indefinite,  hortatory  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  (compliance 
with  which  is  required  for  transit  passage) 
or  the  draft  treaty's  prohibition  of  the  use 
or  threat  of  force. 

The  Irterpretatlon  unfavorable  to  the 
major  seapowers  Is  not  necessarily  correct. 
It  is.  however,  plausible  or  arguable,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  used  by  straits  states 
In  the  future  when  expedient.  The  Ameri- 
can interpretation  is  not  assured  of  univer- 
sal acceptance.  Therefore,  transit  rights  will 
not  be  conclusively  established  and  accepted 
by  all  but  will  remain  dependent  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  great  seapowers  to  use  or 
threaten  force  to  compel  others  to  accept 
their  interpretation.  Because  this  Is  about 
the  same  as  the  current  situation,  the 
straits  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  do  not 
represent  a  great  advance  and  cannot  justi- 
fy the  treaty's  unfavorable  aspects  or  the 
treaty  as  a  whole. 

"rHK  NATIOHAL  IirTEKKST 

The  Americans  are  pragmatic.  They  are 
Interested  in  results,  not  words,  and  tend  to 
believe  that  abstract  or  Ideological  discus- 
sions are  pointless  and  Irritating.  They  are 
often  willing  to  concede  a  point  of  principle 
in  return  for  some  tangible  benefit.  This  Is 
e8pe<Hally  true  of  lawyers,  who  frequently 
represent  the  United  States  in  international 
negotiations.  They  are  well  paid:  as  litiga- 
tors, to  extract  money  from  or  avoid  pay- 
ments to  adverse  parties,  and  as  commercial 
lawyers,  to  draft  business  agreements  that 
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protect  the  financial  interests  of  their  cli- 
ents. Their  focus  is  upon  practical,  concrete, 
immediate  matters;  except  for  constitution- 
al lawyers.  Ideology  plays  virtually  no  role 
In  their  legal  representations. 

This  approach  can  be  dangerous  when 
transferred  to  multilateral  fora  where  con- 
cessions on  an  ideological  formulation  in 
return  for  an  immediate  benefit  can  have 
unfortunate  conseqences.  When  the  piupose 
of  a  negotiation  is  not  to  settle  a  dispute 
within  an  accepted  legal  framework  but  to 
create  such  a  framework,  philosophical  dis- 
tinctions and  ideology  are  particularly  im- 
portant. No  matter  how  significant  the  tan- 
gible, short-term  benefits,  a  legal  regime 
based  upon  values  inimical  to  American  in- 
terests will  be  damaging  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause it  will  justify  future  demands  based 
upon  those  values.  Once  the  ideology  from 
which  such  demands  spring  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  principle  by  the  United  States  in  a 
treaty,  opposition  to  the  new  demands  they 
foster  in  different  contexts  will  be  difficult 
to  rationalize  or  Justify. 

The  proper  course  for  the  United  States 
to  follow  must  be  based  upon  weighing  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  concurrence  in  what- 
ever results  from  the  effort  to  renegotiate 
the  draft  against  rejection  and  withdrawal 
from  UNCLOS  proceedings.  Renegotiation 
will  be  difficult.  Concessions  made  years  ago 
must  be  retracted  and  those  who  won  those 
concessions  must  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
their  retraction.  The  strong  ideological  com- 
mitment of  the  Oroup  of  77  to  the  NIEO 
which  underlies  the  deep  seabed  regime 
makes  very  unlikely  their  agreement  to 
American  demands  for  change. 

The  threat  to  go  It  alone  remains  Ameri- 
ca's strongest  negotiating  asset.  The  credi- 
bility of  this  threat  may.  however,  have 
been  somewhat  undermined  by  the  decision 
to  renegotiate  in  the  face  of  discouraging 
prospects  for  success,  In  any  event,  tinker- 
ing with  the  mining  regime  would  be  unsat- 
isfactory becatise  it  would  not  alter  its  ideo- 
logical underpinnings  and  would  still  consti- 
tute agreement  in  principle  with  many  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  NIEO.  Unless  the 
deep  seabed  regime  were  completely 
changed,  this  Ideology  would  be  assimilated 
into  International  law  and  would  justify  es- 
calating demands  by  the  Oroup  of  77  for  ad- 
ditional concessions  from  the  West. 

Refusal  to  continue  the  negotiations 
would  have  evoked  hostile  comments  from 
Third  World  spokesmen,  as  would  with- 
drawal in  the  event  renegotiation  proves  im- 
succetsful.  Beyond  such  denunciations,  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  outright  rejec- 
tion would  be  small.  Negotiations  with  other 
states  capable  of  exploiting  the  seabed 
could  commence.  Congress  would  enact  laws 
to  provide  miners  with  secure  tenure.  The 
ability  of  naval  vessels  to  traverse  straits  un- 
impeded would  remain  dependent  on  the 
willingness  of  concerned  nations  to  use 
force  to  guarantee  passage.  Because  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country  capable  of 
resisting  determined  American  efforts  to 
maintain  such  rights,  and  because  Its  own 
mobility  is  of  equal  or  greater  importance  to 
its  security,  the  risks  in  this  context  en- 
tailed in  withdrawal  are  similarly  small.* 
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HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rich- 
ard Cohen,  a  brilliant  columnist  with 
the  Washington  Post  who  writes  with 
great  conviction  and  passion,  recently 
wrote: 

•  *  •  I  would  like  us  once  tc  be  on  the  side 
of  history.  It  would  hav<;  been  nice  to  have 
won  in  Vietnam  and  China  before  that.  It 
would  have  been  terrific  to  have  been  the 
Shah's  enemy  and  the  friend  of  the  people 
of  Iran.  It  would  have  been  just  great  to 
have  not  been  the  buddy  of  the  Somoza 
family  in  Nicaragua  and  the  pal  of  every 
dictator  who  sends  his  money  to  Switzer- 
land and  his  clilldren  to  American  military 
schools.  Maybe  then  things  would  have 
turned  out  differently.  Maybe  then  we 
would  not  be  looking  into  the  face  of  anti- 
American  zealots  like  Khomeini.  *  *  *  It  is  a 
perversion  of  history  that  a  totalitarian 
regime  like  the  Soviet  Union  gets  to  use  the 
rhetoric  of  social  progress  and  we  get  stuck 
on  the  side  of  privilege  and  reaction.  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Mr.  Cohen's  entire  column  which  was 
published  on  March  14,  1982. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14. 19821 
Pm  Dream 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

I  have  a  dream.  I  dream  that  someday  the 
United  States  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
peasants  in  some  civil  war.  I  dream  that  we 
will  be  the  ones  who  will  help  the  poor  over- 
throw the  rich,  who  will  talk  about  land 
reform  and  education  and  health  facilities 
for  everyone,  and  that  when  the  Red  C^ross 
or  Anmesty  International  comes  to  count 
the  bodies  and  take  the  testimony  of  women 
raped,  that  our  side  won't  be  the  heavies. 

It  would  be  nice  for  once  if  our  side  did 
not  wear  gaudy  military  imiforms  and  hide 
their  eyes  behind  dark  glasses.  I  would  love 
it  if  our  guys  wore  the  suspenders  and  the 
wide  hats  and  slept  at  night  in  the  country- 
side instead  of  behind  the  giiarded  walls  of 
some  villa  with  a  wife  and  a  mistress  and  a 
Mercedes  Benz. 

I  suppose  that  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
would  like  us  once  to  be  on  the  side  of  histo- 
ry. It  would  have  l>een  nice  to  have  won  In 
Vietnam  and  China  before  that.  It  would 
have  been  terrific  to  have  been  the  Shah's 
enemy  and  the  friend  of  the  people  of  Iran. 
It  would  have  been  just  great  to  have  not 
been  the  buddy  of  the  Somoza  family  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  pal  of  every  dictator  who 
sends  his  money  to  Switzerland  and  his  chil- 
dren to  American  military  schools.  Maybe 
then  things  would  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently. Maybe  then  we  would  not  be  looking 
into  the  face  of  anti-American  ze»lots  like 
Khomeini. 

It  would  have  been  wonderful  if  we  were 
the  country  the  Sandlnstas  turned  to  when 
they  started  their  revolution  In  Nicaragua 
Why  not?  We  believe  in  democracy  and  in 
equality  and  in  freedom.  This  is  the  country 
that  was  formed  in  a  revolution  and  that  to 
this  day  is  so  unremittingly  democratic  that, 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention,  the 
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55-inUe-per-hour  spe«d  limit  was  denounced 
u  government  oppression. 

Even  now  you  have  to  wonder  why  we 
have  this  argument  with  Nicaragua.  Why  do 
we  have  to  bolt  In  panic  from  any  country 
that  calls  itself  Marxist  or  socialist?  So  what 
if  It  is.  China  Is  communist  and  It  Is  our  new 
buddy.  Its  chief  enemies  are  other  commu- 
nist countrlea:  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietnamese.  In  turn,  fight  the 
Cambodians  and  the  Cambodians  fight  each 
other.  Communist  cohealveness  exists  only 
in  American  myth. 

No  matter.  We  are  sort  of  at  war  with 
Nicaragua.  The  President  has  authorized 
$19  million  so  the  CIA  can  'destabilize'  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime.  When  the  Libyans  alleg 
edly  sent  10  or  12  terrorists  here  to  destabi- 
lize" our  government,  we  predictably  went 
nuts.  Nations  can  not  do  these  sorts  of 
things  to  other  nations.  So  why  then  are  we 
doing  It  to  the  Nicaraguans? 

Once  again,  we  are  the  heavies.  Once 
again,  we  play  the  role  of  the  bully.  We  are. 
after  all.  past  masters  at  destabUlzation.  We 
have  destabUized  Nicaragua  before  with  the 
Marines  and  we  destabilized  Guatemala 
with  the  CIA  and  we  tried  to  destabilize 
Fidel  Castro  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  but  he  Just 
would  not  destabilize.  Now  Castro  Is  our  im- 
placable enemy. 

Only  a  dreamy  romantic  could  overlook 
the  realities  of  big  power  politics.  You  some- 
times have  to  make  unholy  alliances — deal 
with  the  sort  of  people  you  would  not  have 
to  dinner.  History  can  ensnarl  you.  We  are 
paying  now  in  Latin  America  for  the  sins  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co..  for  a  patronizing  view 
of  Central  and  South  Americans  that 
showed  itself  in  a  thousand  movies  starring 
women  who  wore  hananas  on  their  heads. 

And  only  an  idiot  could  overlook  that 
rhetoric  is  only  words.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  terrific  slogans,  but  they  were  silent 
about  boat  people.  Sometimes  oppressive 
right  wing  regimes  are  replaced  by  more  op- 
pressive left  wing  ones— sometimes  atrocious 
ones  like  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia. 

But  that's  no  reason  to  settle  always  for 
the  status  quo.  to  attach  ourselves  like  bar- 
nacles to  whoever  is  in  power  and  to  compel 
the  forces  of  change  to  look  elsewhere  for 
support.  It  is  a  perversion  of  history  that  a 
totalitarian  regime  like  the  Soviet  Union 
gets  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  social  progress 
and  we  get  stuck  on  the  side  of  privilege  and 
reaction.  It  would  be  nice  to  proclaim  our 
Ideals,  to  have  the  poor  and  underprivileged 
of  the  world  look  to  us— shout  our  slogans 
and  consider  us  their  friend. 

There  are  difficulties  with  this,  I  know. 
Practical  considerations.  I  know.  Don't 
worry- 

It's  Just  a  dream.* 
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On  Wednesday,  March  17,  1982,  the 
Sky  Island  Club  Inducted  the  newest 
member  of  the  L.I.  Hall  of  Fame  In 
ceremonies  noting  the  nimierous  ac- 
complishments of  Bishop  John  R. 
McGann.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rockvllle  Centre,  which  encompasses 
all  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties. 

John  McOann  was  ordained  into  the 
priesthood  on  June  3.  1950.  at  the 
Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion in  Huntington.  N.Y.  He  served  the 
people  in  various  parishes  around 
Long  Island  for  the  next  20  years. 

In  1970  he  was  appointed  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Rockvllle  Centre,  and  In 
1971  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  St.  John's  University.  In 
1977  he  obtained  a  doctor  of  human- 
ities degree  by  Molloy  College. 

On  June  24.  1976,  Bishop  McOann 
was  Installed  as  Bishop  of  Rockvllle 
Centre  Diocese  and  assimied  the  re- 
sponsibility of  spiritually  guiding  the 
1.100,000  Roman-Catholics  living  on 
Long  Island.  Since  then  he  has  been 
instrumental  In  adapting  the  many 
Vatican  II  changes,  as  well  as  develop- 
ing a  permanent  deaconate  program 
that  is  extremely  visible  In  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  many  Long  Islanders. 

Bishop  John  R.  McGann  Is  a  dynam- 
ic leader  of  the  Catholic  community 
and  a  sincerely  humane  individual.  By 
his  cheerfulness  he  gives  Inspiration 
and  hope  to  aU  who  come  in  contact 
with  him.  It  Is  extremely  apparent 
that  he  is  willingly  and  truly  serving 
the  Lord  with  gladness. 

Submitting  these  remarks  into  the 
CoNGRXSSiONAL  REcoRi)  extends  offi- 
cial recognition  to  Bishop  John  R. 
McOann  for  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  Long  Island.  I  bid  best  wishes 
and  sincere  tribute  to  a  fellow  Long  Is- 
lander and  fine  American.  Congratula- 
tions to  Bishop  McOann.  member  of 
the  Long  Island  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
Sky  Island  Club.* 


LONO  ISLANDER'S  NEWEST 
HALL  OF  FAMER;  BISHOP  JOHN 
R.  McOANN 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmUER 

or  NXW  YORK 
Hf  THX  HO08K  or  RKPRXSXlfTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  5.  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
four  times  each  year  for  the  past  24 
years.  Long  Island's  Sky  Island  Club 
has  hosted  a  luncheon  to  honor  and 
recognize  outstanding  achievers  in 
their  fields. 
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has  encouraged  his  followers  to  live 
exemplary  lives  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  Ood  and  of  man.  Over  the  years 
he  has  demonstrated  his  compassion 
and  commitment  to  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  man.  and  demanded  the 
highest  standards  of  charity  and 
brotherly  love  among  his  followers. 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  role 
that  Rabbi  Schneerson  plays  in  the 
world  religious  conununity,  the  Con- 
gress last  week  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion honoring  this  holy  man  and  pro- 
claiming his  birthday  as  a  "Day  of  Na- 
tional Reflection." 

For  in  these  troubled  times  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  pause  from  time  to 
time  and  consider  the  vital  role  tradi- 
tional ethical  and  moral  values  play  In 
maintaining  our  society  as  a  Just  and 
humane  one.  It  is  important  after  re- 
flection, that  we  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  these  principles,  since  they 
are  the  very  bedrock  of  a  decent  socie- 
ty. To  lose  sight  of  them  would  be  to 
weaken  our  Nation,  and  risk  our  chil- 
dren's heritage. 

And  so  today,  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
man,  and  to  express  my  own  personal 
admiration  and  appreciation  for  all 
that  he  has  done  throughout  his  long 
and  exemplary  life.  I  consider  myself 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  known 
Rabbi  Schneerson  for  many  years,  and 
to  have  seen  what  a  force  for  good  he 
has  been  not  only  in  Brooklyn  but 
throughout  the  world.  Our  Nation  has 
benefited  immensely  both  from  the  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  which 
has  provided  to  his  followers,  and  to 
his  and  their  efforts  to  maintain  our 
country's  commitment  to  the  highest 
moral  principles. 

May  the  Lubavltch  commimlty  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  under  the 
blessed  leadership  of  this  holy  man.* 


A  DAY  OP  REFLECTION  IN 
HONOR  OF  A  REVERED 
LEADER  OF  THE  LUBAVTTCH 
MOVEMENT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOU8I  or  RCPRX8XNTATIVK8 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing moral  and  religious  leaders  of 
our  time,  the  revered  Rabbi  Mena- 
chem  Mendel  Schneerson.  the  world- 
wide leader  of  the  Lubavltch  move- 
ment. 

Yesterday,  April  4,  marked  the  80th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this  holy 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  entire  life 
to  upholding  the  highest  ethical  and 
moral  principles  embodied  in  the 
Seven  Noahlde  Laws.  As  teacher  and 
guide  of  the  Lubavltch  community,  he 


THE  TIMES  VS.  REAGAN: 
DISTORTING  THE  RECORD 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLIXOIS 

IN  THX  HOUSX  or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  labo- 
riously inch  our  way  through  the 
budget  process,  we  have  all  been  inun- 
dated with  charges  that  the  Reagan 
administration  Is  deliberately  hurting 
the  disadvantaged  of  our  society.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  print  and  electron- 
ic media  have  waged  a  relentless  battle 
to  convince  Americans  that  compas- 
sion is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
Reagan  White  House.  One  would 
think  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee was  directing  the  tone  and  con- 
tent of  the  news— especially  that  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post. 
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As  the  budget  battle  rages,  it  is  ever 
more  important  that  we  be  informed 
by  the  facts— not  political  fiction  or 
partisan  polemics.  I  therefore  offer  for 
my  colleagues'  information  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1.  1982  New  York  Post: 

Thz  Timks  vs.  Rkagaic  Distorting  the 
Rkcors 

The  New  York  Times  does  Itself  no  service 
as  a  newspaper  of  record  by  repeating  dally 
Its  deceptive  assertions  that  President 
Reagan  Is  maltreating  the  poor. 

It  devoted  its  main  editorial  yesterday  to  a 
farrago  of  misleading  statements  designed 
to  show  that  programs  that  benefit  children 
are  being  severely  cut,  or  eliminated.  Let  us 
go  through  the  charges: 

The  Times  says  many  poor  teenagers  will 
not  be  able  to  avoid  pregnancies  because 
family  planning  programs  have  been  cut  by 
25  per  cent  Which  programs?  What  has 
been  cut  is  a  block  grant  to  states  in  which  a 
single  family  program  is  Included— and  the 
expectation  is  that  the  states  running  that 
block  grant  will  save  25  per  cent  in  lower  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Further,  the  Times  ignores  two  other 
family  platmlng  programs  for  teenagers— 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care  pro- 
gram, part  of  another  block  grant  to  the 
states,  and  the  Adolescent  Life  Program, 
boosted  by  $5.3  million  over  last  year  to  $16 
million  and  dealing  specifically  with  teenage 
pregnancies. 

The  Times  says  the  WIC  (women.  Infants, 
children)  program  of  special  food  and  care 
for  nursing  mothers  and  their  babies  has 
been  cut  30  per  cent.  Not  so.  The  program  Is 
being  merged  with  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  program  to  save  $1S0  million  a 
year  in  costs  and  serve  more  than  l.S  mil- 
lion women  and  ctilldren  a  month— far  more 
than  WIC  served  In  a  full  year. 

The  Times  says  the  Immunization  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  from  6.3  million  children 
In  1981  to  vaccinate  only  3.8  million  next 
year.  Tea,  but  the  drop  in  numbers  Is  be- 
cause a  catch-up  program  to  treat  all  chil- 
dren not  previously  vaccinated  tias  been 
completed.  There  are  only  between  3.5  and  4 
million  children  needing  vaccination  next 
year  and  the  Administration  intends  to  go 
on  vaccinating  them  and  the  children  of  fol- 
lowing years. 

The  Times  says  last  year  school  lunches 
were  cut  30  percent.  They  were  not.  Federal 
outlays  were  cut  17.6  per  cent  from  $3.46 
billion  to  $2.85  billion  between  1981-2  to 
reduce  the  subsidy  for  families  with  annual 
Incomes  above  $16.000— and  there  have  been 
no  further  cuts. 

In  fact,  over  23  million  children,  53  per 
cent  of  all  school  children  in  the  country, 
are  getting  some  form  of  subsidized  school 
lunch.  Families  with  $16,000  or  more  either 
pay  a  small  fee  or  have  their  kids  "brown 
bag"  it. 

The  Times  says  the  Administration  wants 
to  chop  $1.1  billion  from  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  the  main  welfare 
program,  and  claims  that  "while  the  cost  of 
living  is  going  up  10  per  cent,  assistance 
would  go  down  18  per  cent."  Nonsense. 

First,  the  typical  welfare  family— account- 
ing for  85  per  cent  of  the  program— has  not 
been  touched. 

Second,  that  18  per  cent  Is  not  the  reduc- 
tion for  a  typical  recipient  but  the  reduction 
on  the  federal  share  of  a  national  average. 

Third,  the  cost  of  living  is  not  going  up  by 
10  per  cent  but  coming  down:  the  drop  in  in- 
flation means  a  family  of  four  at  the  pover- 
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ty  level  has  $375  more  purchasing  power 
than  it  would  have  had  if  inflation  had  con- 
tinued at  Its  rate  under  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. 

Finally,  the  welfare  benefit  level  is  not  set 
by  the  federal  government  but  by  the  states. 

By  tightening  eligibility  the  Administra- 
tion enables  the  states  to  provide  larger 
benefits  to  the  needy.  So  far  21  states  have 
done  Just  that. 

The  Times  says  2  million  needy  students 
will  be  hurt  by  cuts  In  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams. Nonsense  again. 

The  Administration  lias  merely  slowed  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  government's  fastest 
growing  entitlement  program  by  tightening 
eligibility  for  students  from  families  with 
over  $30,000  annual  Income.  Tills  does  not 
preclude  them  from  loans— so  long  as  they 
prove  need.  This  is  surely  reasonable  to 
avoid  the  abuse  of  $2500  loans  to  students 
going  to  Community  College  with  much 
lower  tuition  fees.  In  any  case,  there  is  an 
auxiliary  program  providing  loans  at  market 
rate. 

The  Times  is  not  alone  in  its  relentless 
pursuit.  The  Washington  Post  and  the  three 
TV  networks  trumpet  the  same  distortions. 

When  wiU  they  discover  that  Reagan's 
proposed  direct  payments  to  the  poor  over 
the  next  five  years  will  not  be  reduced  but 
will  be  increaised  by  no  less  than  33  per 
cent?* 
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ting  our  domestic  programs  to  finance 
a  needless  defense  buildup.  Because  of 
this  concern  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation which  calls  for  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  to  seek  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  test- 
ing, producing,  and  deplojring  nuclear 
weapons,  and  then  to  negotiate  the  re- 
duction of  nuclear  warheads. 

I  urge  the  President  and  his  advisers 
to  heed  the  interest  of  the  American 
public  and  Members  of  Congress  in 
seeking  a  reduction  of  nuclear  arms, 
employing  a  nuclear  freeze,  and  begin- 
ning serious  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  soon  as  possible  to  end 
this  latest  round  of  the  cold  war.* 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  01 

or  PXmiSYl-VAHIA 
IN  THX  HOnSK  or  RSPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1982 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  with  the  Soviets  on 
arms  reduction  talks  until  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  point  of  military 
superiority  is  creating  an  arms  race 
which  the  American  public  cannot 
afford. 

The  United  States  already  has  more 
nuclear  warheads  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  producing  and  testing 
new  nuclear  weaiTons,  the  United 
States  only  encourages  the  Soviets  to 
do  the  same.  They  are  not  going  to  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  the  Americans 
stockpile  nuclear  arms.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  chief  of  staff  recently  proposed 
drastic  measures  to  modernize  Soviet 
strategic  forces  to  put  his  country  on 
equal  footing  with,  what  he  called,  the 
Reagan  administration's  "active  prep- 
arations for  a  nuclear  war." 

The  policy  of  "peace  through 
strength,"  which  this  administration 
advocates,  only  heightens  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  no  longer  a  deterrent  to 
war  but  a  threat  to  peace.  Each  side 
spends  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  weapons  which  should  be  used  to 
improve  our  respective  economies. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  defense 
and  national  security  of  this  Nation 
and,  while  I  support  a  strong  national 
defense.  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  gone  too  far  in  cut- 


THE  mS  STRIKES-AGENTS 
CALL  IT  GESTAPO 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  examples  have  been  docu- 
mented of  the  heavy-handed  and  abu- 
sive tactics  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice uses  in  its  tax  collection  practices- 
practices  which  would  be  stopped  by 
passage  of  H.R.  4931.  the  Taxpayer 
Protection  Act  (TPA). 

No  example  is  more  shocking  than  a 
letter  I  received  from  an  IRS  agent  in 
the  Northeast,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Agency  for  a  number  of  years,  com- 
plaining of  abusive  acts  of  the  IRS 
against  both  taxpayers  and  employees 
and  strongly  advocating  corrective 
action. 

His  complaint  of  Gestapo  tactics, 
along  with  the  following  excerpts  from 
a  November  15.  1981.  CBS-TV  "60 
Minutes"  expose  of  IRS  abuses,  enti- 
tled "Pay  Up  Or  Else,"  where  Morley 
Safer  interviewed  many  agents,  are  il- 
lustrative of  the  growing  concern  for 
reform  among  conscientious  employ- 
ees of  the  Agency  itself. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Yes.  there  should  be  a  strong 
clampdown  upon  the  illicit  activities  of  the 
IRS.  I  know  of  many  such  acts  first-hand 
because  I  have  worked  for  this  institution 
for  over  6  years.  I  can  tell  you  of  many  more 
abusive  acts  committed  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  supervisors  (the  latter  probably 
being  the  worse  of  the  lot). 

Would  you  believe  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  President  Reagan  was  shot  at.  during 
the  assassination  attempt,  several  of  the 
IRS  employees  burst  out  in  laughter  upon 
hearing  the  tragic  news?  They  gathered 
around  a  television,  on  Government  time, 
and  watched  with  glee  at  the  bad  news.  This 
happened  at  the  (office)  where  I  am  a  tax 
auditor.  That  was  a  shameful  act. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  4931  may  bring  about 
changes  which  are  long  overdue  to  help  alle- 
viate the  plight  of  the  taxpaylng  public. 
Some  legislation  may  also  be  needed  to 
assist  dissenting  IRS  employees  from  har- 
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■ssment  from  the  Gestapo  tactics  of  this  in- 
stitution as  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  will  not 
Jeopardize  my  emplojrment.  I  wish  you  the 
best  of  lucli  In  your  efforts  to  have  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  H.R.  4931. 
Sincerely. 

Audit  thk  Tax  Man 
(■'60  Minutes"  Agents  Interview) 

Crarlks  Shxtkc  (Agent).  The  IRS  is  prob- 
ably the  most  pernicious  organization  that 
the  Federal  Government,  our  legislators. 
have  ever  created.  And  if  I  had  to  parallel  it 
with  any  other  Icind  of  organization  Ir.  the 
world.  I  would  paraUel  it  with  the  KGB. 
probably  the  (3estapo. 

MoRunr  Satsr.  We  talked  to  a  revenue 
agent  still  working  for  the  IRS  and  four 
other  agents  who  recently  left  the  service. 
Jacic  Elliott  was  an  agent  for  the  IRS  for 
more  than  twelve  years.  Gary  Dutloff  left 
after  seven  years.  Sharon  Fields  resigned 
after  six  years.  Bob  Braun  is  still  a  worliing 
revenue  agent  in  a  Pontiac.  Michigan  office. 
And  Charles  Shefke  who  quit  he  says  be- 
cause he.  like  the  others,  was  being  asked  to 
Intimidate  relatively  innocent  small  fry. 

Charles  Shxtki:.  The  poor  taxpayer  who 
wants  to  come  up  and  be  up  front  and  tell 
you  his  story  and  tell  you  what's  wrong  lit- 
erally exposes  himself  to  getting  the  worst 
treatment  that  IRS  can  lay  on  him. 

Gary  Dmxorr.  If  the  revenue  agent  wants 
to.  he  or  she  can  attach  any  property  pub- 
licly available  belonging  to  the  taxpayer 
who  is  more  than  ten  days  delinquent  in 
paying  the  taxes. 

SArat.  So,  In  effect,  does  not  need  a  war- 
rant? 

DuTLorr.  Does  not  need  a  warrant,  does 
not  need  to  see  a  Judge. 

Bob  Braun:  The  revenue  officer  is  essen- 
tially, when  it  comes  down  to  a  bottom  line 
on  it.  a  prosecutor,  a  judge,  and  a  Jury,  and 
then  he's  the  cop  that  goes  out  and  executes 
It  also. 

Shztkx.  Justice  Marshall  said  that  the 
power  to  tax  Includes  the  power  to  destroy 
and  we  enforce  the  tax  laws  and  we  go  out 
and  destroy  people.  We  literally  destroy 
their  life,  their  livelihood,  everything. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Shztkz.  The  revenue  officer  on  the  front 
line  can  go  out  and  do  that  to  people  and  In 
point  of  fact.  If  he's  the  kind  of  revenue  of- 
ficer they  want,  that's  what  he  wtU  do.  They 
do  want  to  Intimidate  the  American  people. 
They  do  want  to  scare  them. 

Sater:  Why  such  brutish  behavior  when 
the  IRS  had  already  made  an  agreement 
with  Bishop  to  pay  off  his  tax  debt?  An  in- 
ternal IRS  memorandum,  for  example, 
shows  the  kind  of  pressure  that  is  exerted 
on  its  men  in  the  field.  From  Manchester. 
New  Hampshire— "l<x>k  over  your  Inventory 
select  one  good  taxpayer  accotmt  for  seizure 
action."  A  Grand  Jury  In  Forth  Worth  re- 
cently indicted  two  IRS  officers  on  charges 
of  falsifying  nearly  two  hundred  federal  tax 
records  in  order  to  meet  office  production 
quotas. 

You  stUl  work  for  the  IRS.  Bob? 

Bob  Braun:  I  do. 

Sater:  Is  all  this  familiar  stuff  to  you? 

Braun:  Absolutely. 

Sater:  Does  it  still  go  on? 

Braun:  To  a  very  great  extent,  yes.  The. 
the  whole  Idea  of  things  being  done  for 
their  statistics,  for  the  number.  If  you  want 
to  move  ahead,  and  go  into  management, 
which  supposedly  where  all  good  revenue 
officers  are  suppoaed  to  with  to  be,  the  way 
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to  get  there  is  to  have  a  good  tracK  record  in 
seizures. 

Gary  DuTLorr  Eighty  percent  to  eighty 
five  percent  of  the  management  meetings 
would  deal  with  comparative  statistics.  Each 
manager  would  wear  those  statistics  on 
their,  on  their  sleeve. 

Charles  Sketke:  In  all  the  time  I  was  In 
the  service.  I  probably  made  fifty  or  sixty 
seizures.  I  can  think  of  only  two  cases  where 
a  seizure  was  really  warranted.  And  in  point 
of  fact,  had  I  not  seized  the  property,  had  I 
given  the  taxpayer  an  opportunity  to  pay 
the  taxes,  we  would  have  collected  more 
than  I  got  in  the  seizure.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GENEVIEVE 
NOVICKY 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEirrATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  unheralded  public 
officials  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  my  district,  Genevieve  Novicky  has 
just  retired  as  the  clerk  of  Boardman 
Township,  Ohio.  "Gen"  Novicky  has 
been  successful  in  all  she  has  attempt- 
ed: successful  parent,  community 
leader,  political  party  activist,  and 
active  participant  in  her  church. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
19th  Congressional  District,  I  extend 
best  wishes  and  good  luck  to  Gene- 
vieve Novicky  on  her  future  goals  and 
other  aspirations. 

After  a  lifelong  commitment  of  pur- 
pose and  success,  she  has  worked  long 
and  hard  for  her  retirement  that  is 
Justly  deserved. 

I  ask  permssion  to  insert  numerous 
newspaper  accounts  that  signify  the 
depth  of  Mrs.  Novlcky's  community  in- 
volvements. 

Mrs.  Novicky  Resigns  as  Boaroman 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Taylor  Named 

Genevieve  Novicky.  Boardman  Township 
clerk  and  treasurer  for  the  last  eight  years, 
resigned  Monday  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Ann  W.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Novicky  notified  the  trustees  In  a 
letter  March  5  that  she  would  retire  March 
31  and  would  move  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  shortly 
after  Easter.  She  said  she  had  been  Instruct- 
ed by  her  physician  to  move  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate because  of  a  pulmonary  condition. 

Mrs.  Taylor  has  worked  In  the  clerk's 
office  for  the  last  10  years  and  wUl  fill  the 
remainder  of  Mrs.  Novlcky's  term  ending  In 
December  1083. 

Referring  to  Mrs.  Novicky,  Trustee  Robert 
Bannon  said  he  would  miss  "the  pretty  good 
exchanges  we  have  had  over  the  years.  She 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job  for  the  town- 
ship." 

Tr\istee  chairman.  Atty.  William  Houser. 
said.  "It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with 
her  over  the  year*.  She  has  given  much  of 
herself  and  her  time  to  making  the  town- 
ship a  better  place  to  live. " 

Of  her  successor,  Mrs.  Novicky  said,  "I 
have  no  fears  about  leaving  the  township  In 
her  hands. " 

April  5  has  been  set  aside  by  the  trustees 
as  Genevieve  Novicky  Day  In  Boardman.  A 
party  in  her  honor  is  being  planned. 


When  offered  a  last  chance  to  comment 
officially.  Mrs.  Novicky  gently  reminded  the 
trustees  that  the  'Welcome  to  Boardman" 
signs  along  the  entrance  roads  need  refln- 
Ishing. 

She  said  she  has  an  offer  of  free  paint  and 
Robert  Schaal,  township  administrator,  said 
he  heard  local  service  clubs  had  volunteered 
to  do  the  painting. 

Mrs.  Novicky  also  suggested  a  monument 
to  Elijah  Boardman.  the  founder  of  the 
township. 

"We  have  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
new  in  the  township,  but  we  need  something 
for  the  children  to  l(x>k  at  to  remind  them 
of  what  came  before,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Novicky  Is  a  native  of  Youngstown 
and  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Mary  Is- 
tocln  Sofranec.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Ursu- 
line  High  School  and  received  a  teaching 
degree  at  Kent  State  University. 

She  taught  In  the  parochial  school  system 
until  her  marriage  to  Henry  E.  Novicky  in 
1940.  They  had  seven  children.  Mr.  Novicky 
died  In  1970  and  she  returned  to  teaching. 

Involved  In  government  and  politics  for 
the  last  25  years,  she  had  been  president  of 
the  county  Republican  Women's  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  t>oard  of  the  Re- 
publican Central  Committee. 

She  has  served  as  a  Republican  precinct 
commltteewoman  for  25  years  and  Is  now 
secretary  of  the  county  executive  commit- 
tee. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  she  has  t>een 
gathering  Information  and  writing  a  history 
of  the  l<x»l  Slovak  community  here,  of  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  parish,  and  of  Board- 
man  Township. 

In  addition,  she  is  vice  president  of  the 
Mahoning  County  Association  of  Township 
Trustees  and  Clerks  and  is  vice  president  of 
the  Municipal  Employee's  Safety  Division 
of  the  SUte  Association  of  Trustees  and 
Clerks. 

Mrs.  Taylor  lives  on  Beechwood  Road. 
She  was  bom  In  Buffalo  and  came  to 
Youngstown  as  a  child.  She  is  a  1955  gradu- 
ate of  South  High  School  and  studied  edu- 
cation at  Miami  University  at  Oxford. 

She  had  been  employed  by  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  and  Tul>e  Co.  downtown  and 
later  at  the  general  offices  In  Boardman, 
and  lived  in  Atlanta.  Oa.,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  before  returning  to  the  township  in 
1970. 

She  began  working  in  the  clerk's  office  In 
1972. 

A  member  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  she  has  two  children.  David  and 
Tammy  both  studenU  at  Boardman  High 
School. 

OniEviEVE  NovicKT  Wnx  Resign  From 
TowNSHir  Clerk  Post 

(By  John  A.  Darnell.  Jr.) 

Due  to  continuing  health  problems, 
Boardman  Township  Clerk,  Genevieve  No- 
vicky win  retire  at  the  end  of  March.  In  a 
letter  dated  Mar.  5  to  Boardman  Trustees 
and  "the  people  of  Boardman."  the  clerk 
said  doctors  had  advised  her  to  move  to  a 
warmer  climate  as  soon  as  possible.  She  has 
had  problems  with  bronchial  asthma. 

First  elected  In  Nov.,  1975,  the  clerk  said 
"In  my  years  with  Boardman  Township,  I 
realized  a  life-long  dream,  to  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  government,  serving  the  people  of 
Boardman  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"It  has  t>een  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  dedicated  officials,  policemen, 
firemen,  road  workers,  and  all  those  who 
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make  Boardman  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  Uve." 

"Through  recent  years  when  Boardman 
has  spread  out  and  grown  so  rapidly,  there 
has  also  been  a  corresponding  growth  In  a 
lively  community  spirit  that  has  brought 
the  people  of  Boardman  closer  together. 
Being  a  part  of  that  period  of  Boardman's 
history  Is  a  privilege  that  I  will  treasure  for- 
ever." 

Mrs.  Novicky  also  credited  her  staff  mem- 
bers. Ann  Taylor,  Marge  Nally  and  Sue 
McMurray  "In  keeping  Boardman's  record 
perfect  through  every  audit." 

Following  her  formal  resignation.  Board- 
man  Trustees,  by  statute,  will  have  thirty 
days  to  appoint  a  successor.  If  none  is 
named  within  that  time  period,  county 
court  Judges  will  appoint  a  new  clerk 

Mrs.  Novicky  has  been  very  active  in  com- 
munity affairs.  She  was  the  organizer  of  the 
Boardman  Township  Employees  Safety 
Committee,  an  organization  that  has  been 
credited  with  saving  tuwnshlp  government 
some  $20,000  In  Workmen's  Compensation 
payments. 

She  served  on  the  Boardman  Township 
Bicentennial  Committee  and  local  history 
has  been  one  of  her  favorite  pastimes. 

Mrs.  Novicky  helped  to  co-author  two  his- 
torical leaflets  on  Boardman  about  Olde  St. 
James  Church  and  the  Boardman  Ceme- 
tery, and  was  the  author  of  the  "Slovak  His- 
tory of  Mahoning  County."  She  has  been  at- 
tempting for  several  months  to  get  a  memo- 
rial to  Boardman's  founding  father,  EUJah 
Boardman.  erected  In  Boardman  Park.  Mrs. 
Novicky  was  also  a  key  motivator  In  getting 
Olde  St.  James  declared  a  national  historic 
landmark. 

She  is  current  secretary  of  the  Mahoning 
County  Republican  Party  and  also  vice 
president  of  the  Municipal  Employees 
Safety  Council  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Mahoning  County  Association 
of  Township  Trustees  and  Clerks. 

Following  her  resignation  she  will  move  to 
Florida. 

GER  wnx  be  missed 
Since  her  election  as  Boardman  Township 
Clerk  In  Nov.  1975.  Genevieve  Novicky  has 
played  an  active  role  In  Boardman  Town- 
ship. Her  enthusiasm  for  her  Job  and  her 
community  serve  as  an  example  for  all. 

When  requested  to  help,  to  do  a  specific 
Job.  whatever.  Gen  has  always  given  her 
best  effort.  She  has  never  seemed  to  fit  the 
role  of  a  politician,  but  has  been  more  like  a 
constantly-caring  mom,  as  she  did  what  she 
could  In  the  best  Interests  of  Boardman 
Township.  Sometimes  for  Gen  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  public  duty  made  her  wonder 
if  all  the  effort  was  worth  it;  but  she  always 
reached  inside  herself  and  always  found 
more  that  enough  zest  to  accomplish  the 
Job. 
Gen  will  be  missed.  .  .  .• 
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noncontroversal  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing to  the  American  people  their  in- 
surance on  savings  deposit  accounts. 

Since  computers  do  not  generally 
make  mistakes,  I  guess  the  only  expla- 
nation is  that  I  pressed  the  wrong 
button.  In  the  thousands  of  votes  I 
have  cast  over  8  years,  I  have  probably 
pushed  a  lot  of  buttons  in  ways  that 
have  not  always  been  appreciated  by 
any  number  of  interest  groups.  This  Is 
the  first  time  it  was  unintentional. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  290 
passed  the  House  by  a  382  to  7  margin, 
but  the  vote  should  have  been  383  to 
6.  The  mistake  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  gimlet-eyed  Vermont 
banker,  who  must  have  found  the  list- 
ing very  curious  indeed. 

This  is  the  first  and  I  hope  last  time 
I  have  ever  felt  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for  a  vote.  The  error  would  not 
have  been  possible  on  a  controversial 
issue,  or  when  the  tally  is  anything 
but  overwhelmingly  lopsided.  Believe 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  now  on  even 
the  most  routine  votes  are  going  to  be 
double  checked.  Vermonters  can  rest 
assured  that  their  federally  insured 
savings  accoimts  are  safe  and  secure, 
and  that  their  Congressman  has  not 
joined  some  strange  economic  cult. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  290 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  on  rollcall  No.  29,  I  was 
listed  in  the  wrong  column.  As  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  this  was  the  vote  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290,  a 


IF  YOU  THINK  EDUCATION  IS 
EXPENSIVE  TRY  IGNORANCE 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEREin 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 
•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
essential  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  that  postsecondary  student  aid 
programs  continue  to  receive  full 
funding.  When  President  Elsenhower 
initiated  a  Federal  program  to  guaran- 
tee every  student  the  right  to  higher 
education  despite  their  personal  re- 
sources, he  stated:  "•  •  •  the  security 
of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  resources  and 
technical  skills  of  Its  young  men  and 
women."  Later,  President  Kennedy 
said:  "The  education  of  our  people  is  a 
national  Investment.  It  yields  tangible 
returns  In  economic  growth,  an  Im- 
proved citizenry  and  higher  standards 
of  living."  I  fully  e«ree  with  both  of 
these  former  Presidents— as  well  as 
Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter— 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Na- 
tion's leaders  to  make  available  to  all 
our  young  people  the  finest  available 
education. 

This  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  cosponsorlng  House  Joint 
Resolution  422,  The  administration's 
proposed  cuts  In  student  loan  pro- 
grams constitute  a  shameful  retreat 
from  the  25  years,  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  equal  opportunity  in  attaining 
a  higher  education.  House  Joint  Reso- 
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lutlon  422  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Pell 
grant,  supplemental  education  oppor- 
timlty  grant,  college  work  study.  State 
student  incentive  grant  programs,  and 
the  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram, shoiQd  all  be  fully  funded.  The 
resolution  also  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  no  legislative  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  especially  those 
changes  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  would  deny  graduate 
and  professional  school  students  OSL 
loans. 

Whether  the  economic  faith  of  our 
elected  leaders  be  Keynesian,  supply- 
side,  or  monetarist,  Increased  support 
for  education  aaid  scientific  research 
deserve  the  highest  priority.  It  is 
ironic  that  President  Reagan,  with  his 
commitment  to  the  largest  military 
buildup  in  our  Nation's  history.  Is  the 
first  to  abandon  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  insure  for  every  American  the 
opportunity  to  receive  the  finest  possi- 
ble education.  By  turning  a  blind  eye 
to  the  vital  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  national  security,  President 
Reagan  has  made  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  have  the 
kind  of  military  posture  and  robust 
economy  which  he  asserts  to  support. 

The  future  of  America  is  not  being 
served  by  the  administration's  propos- 
als to  dismantle  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education.  Obviously,  the  individual 
students  impacted  by  the  President's 
proposals  will  be  the  most  hurt. 
Whether  dependent  upon  Pell  grants, 
guaranteed  student  loans,  social  secu- 
rity, or  other  educational  loans  or  pay- 
ments, these  young  Americans  were 
confident  the  U.S.  Government  wotdd 
remain  consistent  to  its  25-year  com- 
mitment to  higher  education.  But  re- 
gardless of  the  Impact  upon  individual 
Americans,  the  profound  loss  will  be 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  open  so- 
ciety we  seek,  the  productivity  of  our 
Nation's  industries,  the  quality  of 
health  care  and  other  professional 
services,  not  to  mention  our  military 
preparedness— all  of  these  will  ulti- 
mately suffer  the  consequences.  This 
is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vigor- 
ously support  House  Joint  Resolution 
422  and  oppose  further  cutbacks  In 
our  commitment  to  the  education  of 
tomorrow's  leaders.* 


HOW  MUCH  IS  AMERICA 
WORTH? 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1982,  Capt.  Eugene  B. 
"Red"  McDaniel,  U.S.N.  (retired). 
Vietnam  POW  addressed  chapel  serv- 
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ices  at  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy 
and  Junior  College  In  Wayne,  Pa. 

A  native  of  eastern  North  Carolina, 
Eugene  "Red"  McDanlel  was  bom  on  a 
farm  in  Craven  County  in  1931.  He 
grew  up  in  Kinston  and  graduated 
from  Campbell  College  in  1952  and 
from  Elon  College  in  1955.  In  1956  he 
earned  his  Navy  wings  and  served  with 
several  carrier-based  squadrons  before 
he  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia  in  1966. 

On  May  19,  1967.  Red  McDanlel  was 
shot  down  on  his  81st  combat  mission 
over  North  Vietnam,  while  flying  the 
A-6  Intruder.  He  was  listed  as  "miss- 
ing in  action"  until  1970  when  the 
Hanoi  government  acknowledged  that 
he  was  being  held  prisoner.  He  was  re- 
leased March  4.  1973,  after  the  Viet- 
nam cease-fire. 

Captain  McDanlel  served  as  com- 
manding officer  of  U.S.S.  Niagara 
Falls  and  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Lexington. 
He  retired  from  the  Navy  after  serving 
as  director  of  Navy-Marine  Corps  liai- 
son with  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  1979  to  1981. 

When  Red  McDanlel  returned  home 
from  Vietnam,  he  was  awarded  the 
Navy's  highest  award  for  bravery,  the 
Navy  Cross.  His  other  military  decora- 
tions include  two  Silver  Star  Medals, 
Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  "V,"  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross,  three  Bronze 
Stars  with  the  Combat  "V."  five  indi- 
vidual Air  Medals,  seven  Strlke/night 
Air  Medals,  two  Navy  Commendations 
with  Combat  "V."  and  two  Purple 
Hearts  for  wounds  resulting  from  tor- 
ture he  endured  as  a  POW.  When  Red 
McDanlel  completed  his  tour  with 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
personally  presented  him  with  a 
second  Legion  of  Merit  Award. 

Red  McDanlel  was  one  of  the  most 
brutally  tortured  prisoners  of  war 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  tor- 
ture resulted  from  his  active  role  in 
camp  communications  during  an  orga- 
nized escape  attempt  by  fellow  prison- 
ers. He  Is  the  author  of  "Before 
Honor,"  ("Scars  and  Stripes"  in  paper- 
back), a  book  telling  about  his  6  years 
in  a  Communist  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  offer  our  congratu- 
lations to  Captain  McDaiiiel.  who  was 
honored  by  VaUey  Forge  Military 
Academy  and  Junior  College  on  March 
21.  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
Captain  McDaniel's  remarks  which  he 
delivered  that  day. 

The  remarks  follow: 

How  Much  Is  Amkrica  Worth? 

(By  Eugene  B.  McE>anlel.  Captain.  U.S.N. 
(Retired)) 

"Nothing  Is  Worth  Dying  For."  Those 
words  appeared  In  an  Ivy  League  campus 
newspaper  ad  announcing  a  rally  to  protest 
draft  registration.  Nothing  Is  worth  dying 
for?  What  have  we  done  to  America  that 
would  cause  one  of  her  bright  young  minds 
to  say.  "Nothing  is  worth  dying  for?" 

Now  not  one  of  us  wants  to  die.  Ood 
forbid  that  any  young  American  ever  again 
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will  have  to  go  to  war  and  give  his  life  for 
his  country.  I  have  tasted  war  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  war  Is  hell!  I  have  two  sons.  Mi- 
chael graduated  from  the  Academy  In  1980 
and  E>ave  is  a  college  senior.  I  pray  that  it 
will  never  be  necessary  for  my  sons  to  go  to 
war.  But  I  hope  I  never  hear  them  say, 
"Nothing  is  worth  dying  for." 

But  before  we  Judge  the  young  man  who 
said  those  words— that  young  man  who  feels 
no  deep  sense  of  commitment  to  anything— 
perhaps  we  should  examine  our  own  hearts 
to  find  the  depth  of  our  own  commitments. 
Just  how  far  would  we  go  to  protect  our 
country,  our  freedom.  o»ir  families,  our 
faith?  Just  how  precious  are  these  things? 

Six  years  in  a  Communist  prison  camp- 
deprived  of  family,  freedom,  country— six 
years  in  a  Communist  prison  camp  g^ves  a 
man  time  to  reflect— and  reason  to  reflect- 
on  the  value  of  those  blessings  we  talte  so 
lightly:  our  families,  those  people  in  our 
lives  who  give  us  purpose  and  meaning;  our 
country,  that  land  of  our  birth  which  has 
nourished  us  and  given  us  so  much  prosperi- 
ty: our  freedom,  that  precious  heritage  that 
allows  us  to  think  what  we  want  to  think, 
say  what  we  want  to  say.  believe  what  we 
want  to  believe:  our  faith,  that  belief  in  a 
great  Ood  who  had  his  hand  on  the  found- 
ing of  this  nation  and  has  so  richly  blessed 
us  as  a  people. 

What  is  America  worth  to  you?  If  you 
were  not  comfortably  settled  in  your  seat  in 
this  auditorium  this  morning,  what  would 
you  be  willing  to  do  to  attain  the  freedom 
that  America  offers?  Cuban  refugees  have 
risked  their  lives  to  escape  from  that  Com- 
munist island  and  reach  America.  Boat 
people  from  Indo-Chlna  have  put  to  sea  in 
small  leaky  vessels  In  the  waters  off  Viet- 
nam, desperately  hoping  for  America. 
Throughout  our  history  people  have  taken 
great  risks  to  attain  America.  In  spite  of  our 
many  problems— the  economy,  unemploy- 
ment—we are  still  the  greatest,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  kindest  nation  in  the  world.  If 
you  don't  believe  that,  leave  it  for  six  years 
as  I  did. 

America  Is  a  land  of  opportunity.  America 
is  a  land  of  prosperity.  America  Is  a  land  of 
freedom.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
signed  205  years  ago  represented  a  commit- 
ment to  freedom.  Fifty-six  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  laid  their  lives,  liberty  and  honor 
on  the  line  when  they  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  They  paid  a  high 
price  for  their  commitment  to  freedom.  In 
the  War  for  Independence,  nine  were  killed 
in  action,  five  died  as  prisoners  of  war,  13 
had  their  homes  burned,  several  lost  sons, 
one  man's  wife  died  in  prison,  and  17  went 
broke.  The  legacy  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
Is  described  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine: 
"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessing  of 
freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue of  supporting  it."  Let  us  not  forget  the 
price  of  our  freedom.  Since  America  became 
a  nation  205  years  ago,  we  have  fought  wars 
around  the  globe  in  freedom's  name  and 
have  paid  a  terrible  price  in  human  sacrifice 
for  our  freedom. 

How  much  is  America  worth?  We  are 
faced  today  with  economic  crisis.  If  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  free  nation,  we  will  have  to 
restore  the  nation's  economic  health.  Our 
people  are  being  asked  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  make  some  sacrifices  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  But  the  mall  comes  into 
the  offices  on  Capitol  Hill.  "Cut  the  budget, 
but  don't  cut  mine. "  "Tear  down  the  walls 
of  big  government,  but  don't  use  my  brick." 
Are  we  willing  to  "bite  the  bullet"  and  make 
some  sacrifices  to  save  America?  Just  how 
much  is  America  worth? 
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What  about  our  national  defense?  What 
price  are  we  willing  to  pay  for  the  defense 
of  this  nation?  Those  who  say  we  can't 
afford  a  strong  defense  during  this  time  of 
economic  trouble  are  living  in  a  dream 
world.  Unfortunately,  in  the  area  of  nation- 
al defense,  we  cannot  do  what  we  would  like 
to  do  and  think  we  can  afford.  We  have  to 
do  what  enemy  actions  force  us  to  do.  The 
price  of  peace  Is  to  remain  strong.  We  had 
best  be  strong  and  not  need  It  than  the 
other  way  around.  Are  we  willing  to  "pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden  "  to  protect  the 
security  of  this  nation? 

Americans  need  to  renew  our  commitment 
to  our  country,  to  our  freedom.  And  Amer- 
ica needs  to  renew  her  commitment  to  Ood. 
for  we  are  a  nation  founded  on  a  faith  in 
Ood.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  says: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  men  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights."  Ood  is  the 
source  of  our  rights  as  Americans:  not  the 
Constitution,  not  the  courts,  not  the  Con- 
gress. The  Constitution,  the  courts,  the 
Congress,  all  the  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, exist  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
rights  that  were  given  to  us  by  Ood  when 
He  created  us  in  His  own  image.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is,  first  of  all,  a  dec- 
laration of  dependence  on  Ood.  Without 
Ood,  America  has  no  basis  for  our  rights 
and  freedoms. 

Soon  after  America  became  a  nation,  a 
young  French  Journalist  named  Alexis  de 
ToquevlUe  came  to  our  country  to  answer 
the  question,  "What  makes  America  great?" 
He  looked  for  the  greatness  of  America  In 
our  fields  and  in  our  forest,  in  our  mines 
and  In  our  commerce,  in  our  Congress  and 
in  our  Constitution.  But,  he  said,  "not  until 
I  went  into  the  churches  of  America  and 
heard  the  pulpits  aflame  with  righteousness 
did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her  genius 
and  power.  America  Is  great  because  Amer- 
ica Is  good.  And  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be 
good,  America  will  cease  to  be  great. " 

Six  years  a  long  way  from  home  taught 
me  to  love  this  country.  Those  six  years 
taught  me  to  know  the  meaning  of  courage. 
I  learned  that  courage  is  not  the  absence  of 
fear— because  I  was  afraid— but  courage  is 
the  presence  of  faith. 

I  have  faith  today  in  my  country  and  in 
her  people  and  in  my  Ood. 

Those  six  years  taught  me  to  pray.  And  I 
pray  today  for  the  young  man  who  said, 
"Nothing  is  worth  dying  for",  that  he  may 
know— and  that  you  and  I  may  know  also— 
if  there  is  nothing  worth  dying  for,  then 
there  is  nothing  worth  living  for.* 


CECIL  COUNTY  FARMER 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARTUUfD 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Cecil  County  Whig  newspaper, 
profiling  Mr.  Edgar  "Duty"  Hevelow,  a 
lifelong  farmer  in  Cecil  County,  Md. 
Mr.  Hevelow's  comments,  I  believe,  il- 
lustrate the  current  plight  of  the 
American  small  farmer  and  the 
changes  the  industry  has  undergone. 
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It  is  my  feeling  that  Mr.  Hevelow 
correctly  captures  the  mood  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  small  farmer  and  I  en- 
courage the  Members  to  consider  his 
remarlcs. 

Hevklow's  Seen  Farming  C:hanges 

Edgar  (Duty)  Hevelow  has  been  farming 
in  Cecil  County  all  his  life,  and  he  has  seen 
a  lot  of  changes. 

"Since  1940,  I've  seen  farming  evolve  from 
horses  to  tractors  to  no-tiU."  Hevelow  said. 

Hevelow  tills  a  total  of  1.000  acres,  includ- 
ing the  160  he  owns.  "The  more  acreage  you 
have,  the  less  you  have  to  make  per  acre," 
Hevelow  said. 

"The  small  farm  Is  a  thing  of  the  past," 
he  said.  ""A  smaU  farmer  might  survive,  but 
he  might  not  make  much  either." 

"With  the  equipment  there  is  today,  one 
man  could  till  1.000  acres  by  himself  if  he 
had  to."  Hevelow  said. 

"Volume  has  to  be  the  answer  to  making  a 
living  in  grain  farming."  he  said,  "but  as 
rents  get  higher,  it  gets  harder  to  make 
out." 

"I  don't  know  if  no-till  Is  the  solution  to 
all  the  problems,  but  it  saves  moisture,"  he 
said.  "Any  time  you  save  moisture  you  In- 
crease your  yield." 

"Last  year  two  fields  were  planted  side  by 
side— one  with  no-till  and  one  with  conven- 
tional planting.  The  one  planted  conven- 
tionally wilted,  whUe  the  one  planted  no-till 
didn't." 

"No-tUl  will  definitely  help  the  crop,  and 
it  will  help  stop  erosion,  too,"  he  said. 

"Knowing  when  to  sell  Is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem In  grain  farming,"  said  Hevelow. 

"The  futures  market  isn't  worth  a  plug 
nickel,"  Hevelow  said.  "But  you  can't  figure 
the  market  out  from  day-to-day  let  alone 
from  year-to-year." 

"With  the  price  of  grain  what  it  is  today, 
no  one  is  going  to  get  rich,"  he  said.  "The 
sad  part  is  that  one  farmer  has  to  lose  in 
order  for  the  other  to  make  a  dollar." 

"The  Price  we  want  Just  Isn't  there,"  said 
Hevelow,  "but  somehow  we  seem  to  get 
by."» 


AN  HISTORIC  EVENT:  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT  HEARS  PROM 
THE  DEAF 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  23  saw  an  historic  first  not  only 
for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  also 
for  the  handicapped  persons  of  our 
Nation. 

With  the  help  of  a  computerized 
video  display  screen.  Attorney  Michael 
A.  Chatof f  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  display  screen  allowed  Mr. 
Chatoff  to  read  the  questions  posed  by 
the  Justices  and  opposing  attorneys. 

Mr.  Chatoff,  a  Brooklyn  University 
Law  School  graduate,  is  deaf. 

Mr.  Chatoff's  accomplishment 
marked  a  special  and  encouraging 
event  that  I  hope  will  be  repeated,  and 
soon  become  common  practice  in  all  of 
the  courts  of  our  land.  Considering  the 
progress  and  advances  made  In  the 
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technology,  teaching  methodology, 
and  public  attitude  toward  the  handi- 
capped, Mr.  Chatoff  will  likely  see 
many  others  who  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  events  of 
March  23  will  be  oft-repeated.  It  is 
also  my  hope  that  barriers  that  pres- 
ently block  the  handicapped  will  be  re- 
moved, and  allow  for  the  maximum 
mobility  by  each  and  every  handi- 
capped person  in  America. 

The  case  which  brought  Mr.  Chatoff 
to  the  Highest  Court  in  our  land  was 
one  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  was 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.,  school  district 
was  required  by  law  to  provide  a  sign- 
language  interpreter  for  Amy  Rowley, 
who  is  a  deaf  fourth-grader  from  Cort- 
land, N.Y.  Amy  is  in  the  top  half  of 
her  class. 

Who  loiows?  Someday  Amy  Rowley 
may  herself  stand  where  Mr.  Chatoff 
stood. 

I  wish  to  bring  Dena  Kleiman's  re- 
portage of  the  March  23  event  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24. 1982] 
High  Cottrt  Oiven  Plea  From  Dkat  roR  the 
Deat 
(By  Dena  Klelman) 

Washington,  March  23.— In  a  stirring  plea 
on  behalf  of  a  10-year-old  deaf  girl  from 
northern  Westchester  County,  a  35-year-old 
graduate  of  Brooldyn  Law  School  today 
became  the  first  deaf  lawyer  to  argue  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

With  the  help  of  a  computerized  video  dis- 
play screen,  the  lawyer,  Michael  A.  Chatoff, 
who  can  speak  but  not  hear,  communicated 
with  the  nine  Justices  during  oral  argu- 
ments by  reading  their  questions  and  then 
speaking  back  to  them. 

"This  Is  a  tough  world,  and  It  Is  going  to 
be  as  tough  for  Amy  as  it  Is  for  every  other 
child,"  said  Mr.  Chatoff  in  halting,  disso- 
nant speech,  as  the  Justices  leaned  forward 
in  their  seats  to  be  able  to  hear.  "If  she's 
going  to  be  able  to  compete  she  must  receive 
an  education  equal  to  those  of  other  chil- 
dren." 

mtsT  time  roR  such  equipment 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Court  had  per- 
mitted the  use  of  special  electronic  equip- 
ment in  the  courtroom.  It  do  so  specifically 
for  this  case,  in  which  It  must  decide  wheth- 
er a  Westchester  school  district  may  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  provide  a  sign-language  in- 
terpreter for  Amy  Rowley,  a  deaf  fourth- 
grade  student  from  Cortlandt.  N.Y..  who  is 
in  the  top  half  of  her  class. 

It  was  also  the  Court^  first  opportunity  to 
define  what  Congress  meant  In  the  Educa- 
tion For  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975.  which  says  ttiat  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  a  "free  appropriate 
public  education." 

Raymond  O.  Kuntz  of  Bedford  Village. 
N.Y.,  who  represented  the  Westchester 
school  district,  argued  that  the  District 
Court's  ruling  in  favor  of  Amy's  Interpreter 
had  established  a  costly  precedent  that 
could  result  In  an  explosion  of  similar  cases. 

He  challenged  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  in  determining  the  ""appropriate" 
educational  program  of  a  handicapped 
child,  contending  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
state  education  officials.  He  argued  that  so 
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far  as  Amy  was  concerned,  the  school  dis- 
trict had  already  exceeded  its  obligations 
under  law  by  providing  her  with  a  wireless 
FM  hearing  aid.  a  speech  therapist  and 
other  special  attentions,  including  the  In- 
stallation of  a  special  Teletype  machine 
that  allowed  the  school  to  communicate 
with  Army's  parents— both  of  whom  are 
deaf —without  relying  on  the  telephone. 

"I  don't  Itnow  how  you  distinguish  Amy's 
case  from  all  other  cases."  said  Mr.  Kuntz. 

case  COtTLD  RAVI  BROAD  IMPACT 

The  case  could  have  broad  Impact  on 
school  districts  across  the  nation  that  now 
provide  special  services  for  4  million  deaf 
and  other  handicapped  school  youngsters. 
The  districts  are  grappling— In  light  of 
dwindling  Federal  assistance— with  whether 
school  districts  can  afford  what  is  required 
of  them. 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
about  4  percent  of  New  York  State's  $1.4 
billion  special  education  budget  for  the 
handicapped,  according  to  state  education 
officials. 

As  Mr.  Chatoff  began  his  argument,  the 
courtroom  with  its  Doric  marble  columns 
and  heavy  maroon  velvet  curtains  was 
silent.  The  only  people  standing  were  Mr. 
(Chatoff  and  a  sign-language  Interpreter, 
who  was  In  the  rear  of  the  courtroom  so 
that  deaf  spectators  could  understand.  Mr. 
(Chatoff's  uncertain  voice  echoed  through 
the  chaml)er  until  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  asked  him  a  question. 

InitlaUy,  Mr.  Chatoff  continued  speaking, 
unaware  of  the  Justice's  remarks  until  an 
assistant,  seated  to  his  right,  pulled  his  arm. 
Hie  lawyer  then  leaned  over  to  the  video 
screen  to  read  the  Justice's  question,  paused 
briefly,  then  stood  erect  once  again  to  re- 
spond. 

""WiU  your  interpretation  of  the  statute 
mean  that  every  school  board  may  be  re- 
quired to  have  an  interpreter  for  every  deaf 
child  in  the  country?"  Justice  John  P.  Ste- 
vens asked  at  one  point.  Again  Mr.  (Chatoff 
paused  to  look  at  the  screen. 

"Not  every  deaf  child  can  be  educated  in  a 
public  school,"  Mr.  Chatoff  responded. 
""This  case  involves  Amy  and  only  Amy." 

The  cost  of  a  full-time  sign-language  in- 
terpreter is  from  $20,000  to  $25,000.  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Education  Department. 
Amy's  sign-language  teacher  Is  paid  $8,000  a 
year  on  a  slidlng-scale  basis  for  sutietltute 
teachers,  according  to  officials  of  the  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  School  District. 

Under  the  specially  installed  system  in  the 
Court,  a  stenotypist  in  the  courtroom  typed 
the  argument  into  a  computer  system  on  a 
terminal  set  up  in  an  adjoining  corridor. 
The  computer  then  translated  the  steno- 
graphic shorthand  into  English  and  almost 
instantly  displayed  the  transcript  on  Mr. 
Chatoff's  screen.  The  system  was  developed 
by  Oallaudet  College,  a  national  college  for 
the  deaf  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chatoff,  who  had  successfully  argued 
the  case  in  two  lower  Federal  courts  with 
the  help  of  a  note-taking  assistant,  lost  his 
hearing  during  law  school  as  a  result  of  an 
illness.  He  could  not  use  a  sign-language  in- 
terpreter during  today's  argument  because, 
like  most  other  adults  who  lose  their  hear- 
ing after  childhood,  he  has  not  acquired  suf- 
ficient sltlll  in  sign  and  lip  reading. 

One  of  the  questions  before  the  Court 
was:  Does  an  "appropriate"  education  mean 
one  that  enables  a  child  to  become  a  "func- 
tioning member  of  Society"  as  the  Hendrick 
Hudson  Central  School  District  In  Peeksklll. 
N.Y.,  argued  in  opposing  Amy's  Interpreter? 
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Or  does  it  memn  civinc  i^  h*ndie*pped 
child  such  u  Amy  what  the  Fedenl  District 
Court  In  New  York  ruled  was  "an  opportuni- 
ty to  achieve  his  full  potential"? 

Nancy  and  Clifford  Rowley  first  ap- 
proached the  Hendrlck  Hudson  School  Dis- 
trict In  1976  before  Amy  entered  Undergar- 
ten.  When  Amy  was  In  the  first  grade  the 
school  district's  committee  on  the  handi- 
capped concluded  that  she  could  receive  an 
"appropriate"  education  without  an  Inter- 
preter—a finding  that  was  later  supported 
by  the  state's  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Rowley,  who  Is  a  research  chemist, 
and  Mrs.  Rowley,  who  Is  trained  as  a  teach- 
er of  the  deaf,  were  present  at  today's  argu- 
ment. They  sUd  they  had  left  Amy  for  the 
day  with  friends. 

The  Court  Is  expected  to  decide  the  case 
before  the  end  of  its  term  in  June  or  July.« 


REOARDINO  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT  EXTENSION  VOTE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  raw  YORK 
nf  THI  HOUSI  OP  RXntCSDnATTVCS 

Monday.  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  regarding  a  vote  taken  on  the 
National  Housing  Act  Extension  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  March  23, 
1982.  Unfortunately,  despite  my 
strong  support  for  the  bill,  my  vote 
was  mlsrecorded,  and  I  was  counted 
among  those  voting  against  the  exten- 
sion. 

The  vote  as  recorded  reflects  neither 
my  sentiments  nor  my  Intent.  Quite 
the  contrary,  section  235,  which  was 
up  for  extension,  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  is  absolutely  essential  as 
the  recession  deepens.  It  protects  both 
the  needs  of  those  families  who  other- 
wise would  be  unable  to  afford  a  house 
because  of  high  interest  rates  and  it 
protects  the  needs  of  the  builders  who 
are  unable  to  sell  their  houses,  again 
because  of  high  Interest  rates. 

I  strongly  support  section  235,  and  I 
applaud  its  extension  on  March  23,  I 
regret  only  that  my  vote  was  couiited 
In  the  wrong  colimin.* 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSEMBLY 
SUPPORTS  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  raw  YORK 
nr  THX  HOnSK  op  RXFRXSDTTA'rTVIS 

Monday,  April  5.  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
port for  the  idea  of  freezing  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  continues  to  snowball, 
and  events  of  the  last  week  demon- 
strate that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  wincing  under  the  pressure.  The 
idea  of  negotiating  a  mutual  halt  to 
further  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  missiles  and  war- 
heads has  such  a  tremendous  appeal, 
however,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Reagan  administration  wlU  succeed  in 
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its  attempt  to  convince  the  public  that 
real  reductions  in  nuclear  arms  are 
only  possible  after  real  Increases  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

One  of  the  leading  organizations  to 
rally  around  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  idea  Is  the  New  York  SUte  As- 
sembly, which  has  twice  passed  legisla- 
tive resolutions  endorsing  the  concept, 
most  recently  on  March  15,  1982.  A 
similar  resolution  was  passed  on  June 
8.  1981.  I  am  including  the  full  text  of 
the  resolution  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks: 

Stati  op  New  York. 

THX  liXOISLATURX,       . 

AltMTiy. 
Legislative  Resolution— Assembly  No.  405 

In  Assembly:  By  The  Committee  on  Rules 
(at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Hinchey,  Siegel. 
Barbaro,  Behan.  Ms.  Ehigan.  Parreii,  Fenis. 
Orannls,  Oreen,  Harent>erg.  Ms.  Jacobs. 
Koppell.  Lafayette.  Lewis.  Mrs.  Llpschutz, 
McCabe.  MurUugh.  Ms.  Newburger.  Orazlo. 
Passannante.  Pillittere.  Proud.  Smoler.  E.  C. 
Sullivan,  Weprln  and  Wilson): 

Legislative  resolution  memorializing  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  weapons 
moratorium 

Whereas,  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  possess  the  nuclear  capability 
for  swift  and  mutual  destruction;  and 

Whereas,  Development  of  nuclear  arsenals 
Is  an  Increasing  reality  In  other  nations;  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  stated  by  experts  in 
defense  planning  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  the  ability  to  defend  one's  country 
against  a  nuclear  attack;  and 

Whereas,  The  future  of  our  nation  and  all 
civilization  may  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
agree  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  an  expeditious  and  mutual  reduction  of 
our  nuclear  arsenals  which  can  lead  the  way 
to  world  nuclear  disarmament;  now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Retolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  calls 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear 
weapons  moratorium.  Immediately  halting 
the  testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
all  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  delivery 
systems  and  memorializing  Congress  to 
apply  the  funds  saved  thereby  for  civilian 
purposes;  and  be  It  further 

Retolvtd.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

CATHBura  A.  Caret. 

Oerfc. 

Adopted  in  Assembly  on  March  15.  1M3 
(Seal).* 
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STOP  REAGAN  ON  RAILROAD 

RETIREMENT 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

opnroiAHA 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RZPRXSEIfTATITES 

Monday.  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  PITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  voice  my 
total  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  eliminate  the 
present  railroad  retirement  system.  I 
have  cosponsored  Congressman  Mah- 
LxifXE's  resolution.  House  Resolution 
394,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  administration's  proposal  not 
be  adopted.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
also  Join  in  this  fight  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  railroad  retirees. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  Irre- 
sponsible. It  has  been  sprung  on  rail- 
road retirees  and  employees  still  con- 
tributing to  the  system  without  prior 
consultation  with  these  groups. 
Though  they  will  have  to  live  with  the 
results,  they  have  been  given  no 
chance  to  see  that  the  proposed 
changes  would  serve  their  needs. 

In  fact,  the  proposal  will  not  work  to 
their  benefit.  It  would  splinter  unem- 
ployment benefits  among  50  various 
State  programs.  It  would  dump  1.5 
million  railroad  retirees  into  the  finan- 
cially troubled  social  security  system 
for  tier  I  benefits— in  the  process  cut- 
ting benefits  for  60/30  retirees,  their 
spouses  and  others.  It  would  make  tier 
n  benefits  the  responsibility  of  some 
as-yet  unformed  private  corporation 
whose  actions  would  depend  upon  the 
problematic  agreements  of  20  unions 
and  50  to  60  railroads. 

Among  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  proposal,  the  theme  is 
clear  "I  am  writing  to  request  that 
our  pension  be  saved  •  •  •  without  the 
retirement  pension  we  would  live  In 
need,"  is  what  a  disabled  retiree  with 
28  years  service  wrote. 

"I  am  a  single  woman  who  has 
worked  38  years  for  a  railroad  and 
paid  into  the  retirement  fund,  plan- 
ning on  this  money  for  retirement, 
which  is  only  5  years  off,  and  now  to 
be  faced  with  this  Is  traumatic,"  wrote 
another.  Vernon  Eads  of  Lafayette 
asked  me.  "How  can  this  be  done  with- 
out consulting  the  people  affected?" 
and  added,  "I  will  be  reaching  retire- 
ment in  Just  a  matter  of  months." 

John  Lesniewskl.  vice  president  of 
U.T.U.'s  Local  1634  in  Crown  Point, 
wrote  about  railroad  benefits,  "rail- 
road workers  have  paid  for  down 
through  the  years  both  through  pay- 
roll deduction  and  through  contract 
concessions.  These  benefits  were  not 
given  to  us.  We  earned  them  and  we 
paid  for  more  than  mere  social  securi- 
ty and  SUte  benefits!!" 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  railroad  employ- 
ees and  railroad  retirees  are  afraid  of 
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the  harm  they  could  suffer  under  such 
a  chaotic  proposal.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  feel  betrayed  by  this  propos- 
al. In  fact,  they  have  supported  the 
present  system  and  planned  their  lives 
and  their  retirements  aroimd  it.  They 
trusted  that  when  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment made  a  commitment  to  them, 
our  Government  would  keep  it.  For 
too  many  of  these  workers,  for  all  of 
these  retirees,  it  is  too  late  to  go  back 
and  redesign  their  retirement  plans 
because  the  administration  wishes  to 
renege  on  a  long-standing  agreement. 

I  opposed  last  year's  effort  to  cut 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  I  am  op- 
posing this  year's  administration 
effort  to  kill  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  The  administration's  proposal 
represent  a  loss  of  service,  a  loss  of 
benefits,  and  a  betrayal  of  trust  for 
railroad  employees  and  railroad  retir- 
ees. I  will  not  be  party  to  such  a  pro- 
posal.* 


JOHN  REED  OP  "REDS."  HOW 
DID  HE  REALLY  DIE? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  seen  page  after  page  written 
about  the  film,  "Reds."  depicting  the 
real  story  of  one  of  the  only  Ameri- 
cans burled  in  the  Kremlin.  John 
Reed,  that  American,  was  totally  In 
love  with  a  girl  originally  from  Oregon 
named  Tjoulse  Bryant,  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  Russia. 

Not  too  many  have  followed  the  fact 
that  after  John  Reed's  death,  Louise 
Bryant  married  one  William  Bullitt 
after  leaving  Soviet  Russia.  This  was 
the  same  WlUlam  Bullitt  who  would 
later  Ijecome  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  January  20,  1982,  the  Overseas 
colunan  of  The  Review  of  The  News, 
featuring  the  writing  of  Hllalre  duBer- 
rler,  rendered  a  detailed  account  of 
those  later  years  of  Louise  Bryant 
after  she  left  Soviet  Russia.  DuBerrler 
was  quite  close  to  Louise  Bryant  In  her 
declining  years  following  her  divorce 
from  William  Bullitt.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  share 
DuBerrier's  account  of  why  and  how 
John  Reed  really  died.  In  essence,  it 
relates  what  happens  when  a  befud- 
dled, so  called  idealistic  American,  be- 
comes aware  of  Communist  reality. 
Mr.  duBerrier's  short  article  follows: 

[Prom  The  Review  of  The  News.  Jan.  20. 
19821 

OVKRSEAS 

Film  reviews  fill  a  great  deal  of  space  in 
French  magazines.  In  recent  weeks,  fatuous 
writers  about  the  movie  world  have  been 
working  overtime  to  build  up  an  audience 
for  Reds.  This  Is  the  propaganda  film  on 
John  Reed,  the  young  revolutionary  from 
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Harvard  whose  body  reposes  in  the  wall  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  John's  love  for  Louise 
Bryant,  a  beautiful  girl  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  who  followed  him  to  Russia. 

No  doubt  the  movie  will  be  as  much  of  a 
box-office  success  In  France  as  It  has  been 
in  America.  But  to  your  correspondent,  pe- 
rusing each  word  of  the  glowing  reviews  and 
hugging  hU  memories,  there  is  only  a  wist- 
ful sadness.  As  a  young  American  in  Paris  I 
envied  the  men  who  helped  the  beautiful 
Louise  out  of  taxis  before  canopied  en- 
trances guarded  by  obsequious  doormen. 
How  lovely  she  was  in  the  early  Thirties 
when  from  a  distance  I  admired  her  on  the 
arms  of  the  sort  of  men  whom  headwalters 
recognize.  She  was  already  divorced  from 
the  wealthy  WUliam  Bullitt,  and  after  an  ill- 
ness In  Paris  the  transition  from  lovely  and 
sought-after  woman  to  faded  beauty  seemed 
to  come  overnight.  When  the  inner  sparkle 
was  gone,  even  her  clothes,  which  had 
seemed  striking,  somehow  lost  their  charm. 

As  the  men  whom  I  had  envied  began 
avoiding  her,  I  sort  of  inherited  her  and  lis- 
tened to  her  stories  across  cafe  tables,  or 
pored  over  the  books  and  photographs  lit- 
tering the  unkept  attic  room  she  had  rented 
in  an  old  building  on  Rue  Ouynemer.  beside 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 

Most  of  the  books  Louise  Bryant  owned 
bore  inscriptions  from  the  authors,  like  the 
one  with  the  dedication.  "To  My  Darling 
Louise,  from  d'Annunzlo."  Also  amid  the 
clutter  were  the  volumes  Six  Months  In  Red 
Russia  and  Moscow  Nights,  which  she  had 
penned  herself.  There  were  countless 
photos  of  Louise  weeping  over  John  Reed's 
coffin  with  Lenin  and  Trotsky  beside  her. 
and  other  shots  of  soldiers  parading  before 
the  coffin  in  Red  Square  while  Louise  stood 
between  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  An 
envelope  covered  with  dust  as  though  it 
were  about  to  be  tlirown  away  turned  out  to 
contain  a  letter  signed  by  Marshal  Michel 
Ney  which  someone  had  given  her  as  a  gift. 

Louise  was  living  In  that  sordid  garret  be- 
cause Mr.  Bullitt  had  not  raised  her  month- 
ly allowance  after  the  dollar  fell.  He  knew 
she  was  drinking  more  and  more,  and  a 
larger  supply  of  money  would  only  hasten 
her  decline.  Although  enjoying  her  compa- 
ny, my  young  ego  was  nonetheless  hurt  by 
the  thought  that  if  she  were  not  drinking 
and  still  the  beautiful  Louise  whom  I  used 
to  wish  were  on  my  arm.  the  handsome  men 
whose  photographs  covered  the  walls  would 
be  sitting  across  from  her  Instead  of  me. 

Whether  in  the  attic  apartment  or  on  the 
terrace  of  Le  DOme  or  Le  Select,  at  a  certain 
point  in  her  drinking  there  was  a  story 
Louise  never  failed  to  tell.  It  began  at 
Moscow  in  a  stormy  session  with  Lenin 
during  which  Louise  said  John  had  shouted: 
"Your  revolution  retained  its  purity  [only] 
for  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  going  home  and 
cry  it  from  the  rooftops!"  Fortnight  Is  not  a 
word  commonly  used  by  Americaxis.  but  no 
matter  how  many  times  Louise  told  me  of 
that  scene  with  Lenin,  the  wording  never 
varied.  It  was  then,  she  said,  that  Lenin  sent 
John  to  Baku,  "so  he  could  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  was  happening."  Lenin  knew,  ac- 
cording to  Louise,  that  an  epidemic  was 
raging  there.  She  thought  it  was  typhus. 
When  John  Reed  returned  to  Moscow  in  Oc- 
tober of  1920  he  was  dying,  and  Lenin's  doc- 
tors, she  believed,  administered  treatment 
they  knew  would  kill  him  so  that  his  body 
could  be  used  for  propaganda. 

The  next  day  she  would  be  sober  and  deny 
she  had  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
Why?  I  never  knew.  Yet  each  time  she 
drank  too  much  and  told  the  story  of  John 
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Reed's  death  she  would  become  indignant  if 
told  that  she  had  denied  it  when  sober.  Of  a 
certainty  nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  cel- 
luloid propaganda  epic.  By  all  accounts  the 
film,  which  glorifies  the  Hsu^ard  revolution- 
ary, ends  with  Jolin  Reed's  miserable  death 
in  a  Moscow  hospital  and  does  not  go  on  to 
Louise's  marriage  to  William  Bullitt  three 
years  later,  or  to  their  divorce  in  1930,  nine 
years  before  Mr.  Bullitt  was  to  visit  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  Edouard  Daladler 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France. 

The  Prime  Minister,  knowing  nothing  of 
Mr.  Bullitt's  admiration  for  John  Reed,  told 
the  Ambassador  that  a  Soviet  spy  named 
Alger  Hiss  had  penetrated  the  top  level  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  The  Ambas- 
sador seemed  unimpressed.  "Hiss  isn't  a 
name,"  he  replied.  "It  is  the  noise  a  snake 
makes."  Of  course  that  episode  is  not  in  the 
film  saga  of  John  Reed  and  Louise  Bryant, 
anymore  than  the  story  of  Louise's  tragic 
end. 

A  letter  reached  me  in  1936.  Louise,  it 
said,  had  taken  her  seat  at  her  usual  table 
at  Le  Select  where  she  ordered  a  double  gin, 
drank  it  down  with  a  gulp,  gave  a  little 
cough,  and  slumped  over  the  table.  She  was 
dead. 


BUDGET  PARALYSIS  MUST  END 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feder- 
al budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  proposed 
by  President  Reagan  is  an  economic, 
political,  and  moral  disgrace.  This  doc- 
ument represents  a  philosophy  that  is 
blatantly  hostile  toward  those  In  need, 
responsive  only  to  those  who  have 
much,  and  completely  oblivious  to  the 
painful  economic  recession  that  grows 
more  serious  each  day.  Its  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility has  even  made  it  an  em- 
barrassment to  many  congressional 
members  of  the  President's  own  party. 
This  budget  is  an  insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

President  Reagan  was  impressive 
last  year  in  selling  his  economic  pro- 
gram and  budget  priorities  to  Con- 
gress. What  was  even  more  impressive, 
however,  was  how  quickly  his  program 
failed  and  how  rapidly  he  is  losing 
credibility  with  the  American  people. 
His  budget  proposal  must  now  be  com- 
pletely rewritten.  Our  task  is  to  pre- 
pare a  responsible  alternative  budget 
that  begins  to  correct  the  many  errors 
of  last  year's  Reaganomlcs  program. 

Last  summer,  after  his  tax  cut  plan 
had  been  approved  by  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  its  passage  marked 
"A  new  renaissance  in  America"  which 
would  put  the  Nation  on  the  road  to 
"That  new  era  of  prosperity  we  all 
want."  But  the  President  learned— or 
should  have  learned— an  Important 
lesson  since  then:  Ek:on|hiilc  reality  is 
not  easily  swayed  by  rhetoric,  even 
Presidential  rhetoric. 
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The  largest  tax  cut  in  our  Nation's 
history— complete  with  excessive  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances  that 
will  slash  corporation  income  tax  li- 
abilities, a  wealcening  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  and  other  oil  tax  reduc- 
tions, and  flush  assortment  of  give- 
aways including  the  leasing  provision 
which  enables  corporations  to  buy  and 
sell  tax  deductions— has  not  led  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  This  brazen  raid  on 
the  UA  Treasury  has  left  us  with 
structural  annual  deficits  far  in  excess 
of  $100  billion  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  a  declining  economy. 
Plazmed  deficits  of  this  magnitude  are 
excessive  and  irresponsible,  especially 
when  the  administration  pursues  such 
a  tight  monetary  policy.  The  painful 
result  has  been  persistently  high  inter- 
est rates  that  have  choked  off  invest- 
ment and  caused  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

But  the  promotion  of  the  tax  cut 
last  summer  Included  only  the  most 
optimistic  scenarios.  These  corporate 
and  personal  income-tax  reductions, 
the  President  and  many  leaders  in  the 
business  community  asserted,  would 
stimulate  Investment  and  production. 
The  supply-side  rhetoric  was  loud  and 
simplistlcally  appealing,  but  It  proved 
to  be  vastly  overrated  and  shallow. 

Last  spring  I  said  the  President's 
program  "is  the  old  trickle-down 
theory  dressed  up  in  new  language. 
And  it  will  not  work."  Several  months 
later  the  architect  of  the  President's 
plan,  David  Stockman,  revealed  in  the 
now  famous  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
that  "It's  kind  of  hard  to  seU  trickle- 
down  so  the  supply-side  formula  was 
the  only  way  to  get  a  tax  policy  that 
was  really  trickle-down.  Supply-side  is 
trickle-down  theory." 

That  shop  worn  trickle-down  ration- 
ale for  giving  big  tax  cuts  to  big  busi- 
ness and  the  wealthy  did  not  work  in 
the  1930's  when  tried  by  Calvin  Coo- 
lldge.  The  Roaring  Twenties  collapsed 
Into  the  Oreat  Depression.  A  leading 
banker  reflected  after  the  stock 
market  crash:  "Capital  kept  too  much, 
and  labor  did  not  have  enough  to  buy 
its  share  of  things.  "  That  valuable 
lesson  was  lightly  dismissed  last 
summer  by  the  supply-side  true  believ- 
ers, and  now  the  frightening  parallel 
emerges.  Professional  economists  for 
the  first  time  in  50  years  are  seriously 
questioning  whether  we  could  experi- 
ence a  similar  economic  collapse.  De- 
spite its  Infamous  ancestry,  the 
supply-side  rhetoric  was  well-packaged 
as  a  new  idea,  an  innovative  response: 
and  it  was  a  hot  news  story  so  the 
media  peddled  it  uncritically. 

The  President,  continues  to  cling  to 
this  historically  tarnished,  economic 
theory.  He  refuses  to  compromise  with 
Congress  on  basic  fiscal  matters,  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  accept  revision  and 
reduction  of  his  beloved  tax  bill.  He 
refuses  to  negotiate  on  this  budget 
even  with  members  of  his  own  party. 
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despite  the  largest  number  of  unem- 
ployed since  the  Oreat  Depression,  de- 
spite near -depression  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  over  10  States,  despite  the 
high  interest  rates  that  threaten  to 
choke  off  investment,  kill  the  auto  and 
housing  sectors,  and  delay  recovery, 
despite  little  sign  that  the  economic 
recovery  will  be  soon  or  robust,  despite 
the  utter  failure  of  his  own  reaction- 
ary program.  The  President  continues 
to  remain  in  his  own,  distorted  little 
world— void  of  any  understanding  of 
the  realities  of  hardship  and  suffering. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  a  prisoner  of  his 
own  narrow  economic  vision. 

The  President's  vision  about  govern- 
ment spending  is  also  rigid  ideological- 
ly. In  his  mind.  Federal  spending  to 
meet  human  and  social  needs  Is  infla- 
tionary whereas  Pentagon  purchases 
are  not.  Under  this  absurd  pretense, 
the  administration  advocates  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  budget  priorities. 
During  the  past  year,  in  fact,  roughly 
$40  billion  was  cut  from  social  pro- 
grams and  added  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Absolute  Federal  spending 
in  this  current  budget  did  not  decline: 
it  increased  by  approximately  7  per- 
cent. Our  Nation  has  experienced  the 
most  dramatic  transfer  of  public  funds 
ever  from  programs  which  attempt  to 
aid  Individuals  and  communities  to  the 
purchase  of  more  bombs,  missiles,  and 
nuclear  weapons. 

Now.  we  must  ask  directly:  Will 
spending  a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars 
for  defense  in  the  next  5  years  really 
enhance  our  national  security?  How 
much  should  we  legitimately  spend  for 
defense?  But  far  more  Important  than 

how  much"  is  on  what.  How  many 
nuclear  weapons?  Submarines?  Do  we 
really  need  these  weapons? 

Virtually  no  one  in  the  administra- 
tion seems  concerned  with  these  ques- 
tions. On  defense,  the  President's 
slogan  must  be  "the  more  the  better." 
without  any  apparent  regard  for  need, 
for  purpose,  for  cost.  For  example,  his 
budget  contains  a  16  billion  appropria- 
tion for  producing  B-1  bombers.  These 
planes  could  not  be  airborne  until  1986 
and  according  to  the  Pentagon  would 
be  superseded  after  only  4  or  6  years 
by  the  Stealth  bomber.  Could  Con- 
gress really  consider  producing  these 
planes  at  an  average  cost  of  1633  mil- 
lion each?  How  could  we  reconcile  this 
foolish  waste  of  billions  of  Federal  dol- 
lars while  our  mass  transit  systems  are 
aging  and  In  need  of  repair? 

How  could  we  consider  increasing  de- 
fense authorization,  as  the  President 
requests,  by  over  $40  billion  when  the 
Pentagon  has  been  consistently  so 
wasteful  and  inefficient?  As  David 
Stockman  acknowledged:  "The  whole 
question  is  blatant  inefficiency,  poor 
deployment  of  manpower,  contracting 
idiocy,  and  hell  *  *  *  I  think  there  Is  a 
kind  of  swamp  of  $10  to  $20  to  $30  bU- 
llon  worth  of  waste  that  can  be  ferret- 
ed out  if  you  really  push  hard."  A 
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recent  issue  of  Common  Cause's  maga- 
zine reported  some  specific  examples: 
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Do  these  examples  Inspire  confi- 
dence? Is  our  Nation  so  rich  we  can 
afford  such  waste?  And  at  a  time  when 
so  many  needs  are  left  unmet? 

The  fiscal  1983  Federal  budget  pro- 
posal would  transfer  another  $40  bil- 
lion from  valuable  social  programs  to 
military  spending  projects.  How  would 
this  stimulate  an  economic  recovery? 
How  could  we  cut  funding  for  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  when 
over  10  million  people  are  seeking  and 
unable  to  find  Jobs?  Does  the  tempo- 
rary glut  on  the  international  oil  mar- 
kets Justify  reducing  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  by  95  percent,  as  the 
President  wants,  or  cutting  mass  tran- 
sit operating  subsidies  by  38  percent? 
Should  urban  aid  programs  like  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion be  seriously  cut  or  eliminated 
when  they  have  been  proven  effective? 
Has  our  society  really  become  so  in- 
sensitive that  we  should  agree  to  a  35- 
percent  reduction  in  handicapped  edu- 
cation ftinding?  Do  we  value  education 
so  little  that  we  could  narrowly  limit 
access  to  higher  education  to  middle 
and  lower  income  students  by  slashing 
Federal  student  aid  funds?  Why  does 
our  President  not  want  our  shut-in  el- 
derly and  our  schoolchildren  to  be  well 
fed?  How  could  cutting  food  stamps  do 
suiything  but  cause  hunger  and  pain? 

Reducing  Federal  funding  of  these 
programs  is  not  reducing  "waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse"  in  government.  The 
major  funding  reduction  in  so  many 
social  programs  can  be  viewed  only  as 
a  mean-spirited  destruction  of  the  last 
50  years  of  progressive  reform.  Consid- 
er the  number  of  major  programs  that 
the  President  wants  to  cut  over  these 
first  2  fiscal  years;  according  to  the 
New  York  SUte  Office  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs, the  following  programs  would  be 
reduced  in  real  terms  (after  adjust- 
ment for  inflation)  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  funding  level  If  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  adopted:  CETA  em- 
ployment and  training  progrsuns  (84 
percent).  Sewage  treatment  grants  (42 
percent);  Social  service  block  grants 
(48  percent);  Community-service  block 
grants  (97  percent);  Child  welfare 
block  grants  (42  percent);  Child  nutri- 
tion (25  percent);  Low-Income  energy 
assistance  (45  percent):  Nutrition  as- 
sistance for  women,  children  and  in- 
fants (44  percent):  Community  health 
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block  grant  (36  percent);  Community 
development  block  grant  (20  percent); 
Urban  development  action  grants  (49 
percent);  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (100  percent);  Nonlnter- 
state  highway  (44  percent);  Mass  tran- 
sit operating  grants  (44  percent);  Mass 
transit  capital  grants  (43  percent); 
Highway  interstate  transfer  (64  per- 
cent); Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation (67  percent);  Vocational  and 
adult  education  (50  percent);  Educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  (43  percent); 
Other  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation (100  percent);  and  on  and  on. 

These  programs  were  established  to 
provide  a  governmental  response  to 
well  documented  needs.  These  human 
and  social  needs  have  not  disappeared 
simply  because  President  Reagan 
chooses  to  Ignore  them. 

Despite  his  pious  statements  about 
compassion,  every  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  harms  our  poorest  citi- 
zens who  most  need  a  helping  hand 
from  Government.  The  reduction  in 
CETA  funding  limits  the  opportunities 
of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  econom- 
ic ladder  to  gain  Jobs  skills  and  train- 
ing experiences.  The  combined  cuts  In 
medicaid,  food  stamps  AFDC.  and  low- 
income  energy  conservation  assistance 
is  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  45  million 
Americans,  21  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, who  are  poor  or  near-poor.  Over 
one-fourth  of  all  children  under  age  18 
are  included  In  this  lower  income  class. 
If  these  programs  are  cut  how  will 
their  lives  be  affected?  And  if  we  walk 
away  from  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tional opportunities,  what  will  their 
futures  be  like?  The  President's  cuts  In 
student  aid  programs  are  a  divisive 
attack  on  the  lives  of  the  present  and 
the  future  poor. 

The  strongest  virtue  of  this  Nation 
is  our  common  belief  in  fairness  and 
opportunity.  We  have  been  spared  the 
social  tension  and  polarization  by  class 
that  have  dominated  other  nations  be- 
cause we  have  extended  opportunities 
for  achievement  and  advancement 
through  education,  training  and  spe- 
cial assistance.  Ronald  Reagan's 
budget  threatens  to  destroy  this  Amer- 
ican ideal,  threatens  to  destroy  our 
sense  of  community,  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  social  consensus  on  fairness 
and  equity.  This  budget  is  a  thinly 
veiled  attack  on  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  unskilled,  and 
the  children  of  America.  It  is  a  recipe 
for  social  strife  and  class  tensions.  It  Is 
a  hostile  threat  to  all  who  value  our 
heritage,  our  security,  and  our  social 
stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  major  re- 
sponsibility—indeed an  historic  one— 
to  preserve  government  as  a  compas- 
sionate, benevolent  institution  in  our 
modem  society.  We  must  shape  a 
budget  that  provides  adequate  funding 
levels  for  vital  domestic  programs, 
limit  defense  spending  to  responsible 
and  manageable  levels,  repeals  many 
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of  the  fiscally  Irresponsible  features  of 
the  tax  cut  adopted  last  summer,  and 
takes  bold  steps  to  stimulate  a  rapid 
economic  recovery.  We  need  a  Federal 
budget  that  incorporates  the  wisdom 
of  Thomas  Paine,  who  said: 

We  hold  that  (?)  the  moral  obligation  of 
providing  for  old  age,  helpless  infancy,  and 
poverty.  Is  far  superior  to  that  of  supplying 
the  Invented  wants  of  courtly  extrava- 
gance.* 


EXCERPT  FROM  "A  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE" 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

or  mififEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1982 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 
A  SxRMoif  Deuvkred  bt  Ds.  Hoover  T. 

ORmSBT.      CkRTRAL      LXTTHXRAll      CBVUCB, 

MnfifEAPOLis.  Mnni.  on  February  21.  1982 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  have  the 
courage  to  read  the  lead  article  in  the  Lu- 
theran Standard  for  February  3.  written  by 
Robert  McNamara.  who  was  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  As  such,  he  should  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  It  is  a  disturbing  and 
frightening  article,  but  there  is  an  element 
of  hope.  He  mentions  this:  In  the  world 
today  nations  are  dedicating  $500  billion  a 
year  for  weapons,  and  36  million  iieople  are 
under  arms  or  in  armies.  What  McNamara 
says  Is  that  you  can't  buy  peace  or  security 
by  excessive  arms.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
underline  that  word  "excessive"  because  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  alone 
we  have  enough  fire-power  to  kill  every 
human  being  on  Earth  six  times,  sixteen 
times  over.  And  that,  my  friends,  is  overkill. 
And  to  me,  that  is  excessive. 

But  I  guess  what  was  so  disheartening  on 
the  trip  to  the  Far  East  was  to  see  that  the 
nations  that  could  afford  it  the  least  are 
going  bankrupt  trying  to  defend  themselves 
against  what  they  say  will  be  the  oppres- 
sors. If  there  was  any  place  where  there  was 
a  paranoid  experience  and  feeling  it  was  in 
China  as  over  against  Russia. 

But  what  is  the  hope?  McNamara  said 
that  one  of  the  most  unusual  things  that 
lias  happened  during  this  particular  century 
Is  that  we  have  l>ecome  concerned  with 
international  development,  and  that  ttiis  ul- 
timately will,  to  his  mind,  prove  to  be  the 
best  possible  way  for  a  path  to  peaceful 
world. 

The  Council  of  Churches  of  the  World  re- 
cently called  together  a  hearing  session  at 
the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  In  order 
to  discuss  and  hear  what  was  happening 
with  regard  to  the  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. There  was  a  group  of  8  people  who 
were  the  listeners  and  they  listened  to  the 
witnesses  of  37  different  people  from  37  dif- 
ferent countries. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  comment  at 
the  session  was  made  by  a  Russian  scientist 
from  the  Science  Academy  of  Moscow.  He 
said  this: 

"I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world  there  have  been  4,500 
wars  that  have  killed  four  billion  people. 
That  is  the  approximate  population  of  the 
Earth  today.  During  the  Second  World  War, 
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20  million  people  were  killed  in  Russia 
alone."  and  then  he  went  on.  in  a  very  vivid 
way,  attempting  to  show  the  overwhelming 
and  devastating  power  of  one  nuclear  bomb 
which  had  the  value  of  one  megaton. 

The  Russian  scientist  used  an  unusual,  un- 
expected illustration.  He  said  that  seven 
angels  of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  who  had 
seven  cups  full  of  the  final  plagues  of  Ood 
were  able  to  bring  about  a  devastation 
which  was  less  than  one  nuclear  lM>mb  of 
the  category  that  I  have  described  to  you. 
Imagine  a  Russian  using  an  illustration  of 
the  Book  of  Revelations  and  the  seven 
angels  bringing  about  the  seven  plagues  of 
Ood,  and  consider  what  a  proper,  impropri- 
ate relationship  It  is.  Why?  Because  we 
know  that  we  have  great  social,  economic, 
and  political  issues  here  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

However,  the  Issue  of  our  time  Is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  survive.  McNamara 
said  that  we  not  only  have  the  power  to 
wage  war.  but  the  power  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion as  well. 

At  the  Council  of  the  Churches  of  the 
World  Conference,  the  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Sweden  spoke.  He  made  reference  to  a 
mass  demonstration  of  the  previous  week— a 
peace  demonstration  in  Holland  involving 
some  350.000  people.  This  demonstration 
against  a  probable  nuclear  holocaust  led  the 
former  Prime  Minister  to  say  '.  .  .  that  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  themselves  will  rise  up 
and  call  a  halt  to  the  arms  race."  He  then 
quoted  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  said.  "I 
think  that  the  people  want  peace  so  much 
that  the  day  is  here  when  governments  have 
to  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  them  have  it." 

We  arrived  in  Japan  at  the  dty  of  Pu- 
kloko,  which  is  located  directly  between  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki- the  two  cities  that 
were  decimated  by  the  two  atomic  bombs 
which  we  dropped.  The  city  of  Pukioko  had 
Just  held  the  observance  of  the  38th  year 
after  the  dropping  of  those  bombs  and  the 
holocaust  there  which  followed.  There  were 
40,000  people  gathered  in  that  square 
around  the  dome  that  remains  as  a  visible 
example  of  what  can  happen. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  people  were  inciner- 
ated at  that  time,  and  people  are  still  dying 
as  a  result  of  the  atomic  fallout. 

The  people  at  the  36th  observance  re- 
leased some  1.500  doves  as  symbols  of  peace. 
Prime  Minister  Suklyoko  was  there,  and  he 
assured  the  throng  that  had  gathered  there 
that  Japan  would  never  possess,  build  or  in- 
troduce a  nuclear  weapon.  He  said,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Ji4>an  (the  only 
nation  that  has  suffered  the  conflagration 
of  nuclear  weapons),  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  outrage  against  atomic  and  nuclear  war. 

Yes,  there  is  a  need  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence—a  summit  conference  of  all  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world,  beglimlng  with 
ourselves.  If  there  is  anything  apparent 
from  the  event,  circumstance,  and  amazing 
experience  that  happed  to  Peter.  James, 
and  John  on  the  mount  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, it  iB  this:  We  are  here  to  bring  about 
life,  and  not  death,  to  bring  about  peace  and 
not  war.* 
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RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  CENTENNIAL  OP  THE 
KNIOHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  incRiOAit 

nV  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RrPRZSDTTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the 
House  agreed  to  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
418)  to  recognize  the  lOOth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  the  Knights  of 
Coliunbus.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DeNardis),  sponsor  of  a 
similar  resolution,  commended  the 
committee  for  its  action.  And  everyone 
Involved  seemed  very  pleased  that  the 
House  had  been  able  to  honor  this  fine 
organization,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Nation. 

I  was  somewhat  startled,  and  deeply 
saddened,  therefore,  to  hear  remarks 
in  the  House  the  following  day  which 
called  this  process  into  question.  At 
that  time,  my  young  colleague,  whom 
I  regard  with  respect  and  affection, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DkNaksis)  accused 
me  and  my  committee  of  misconduct 
in  the  handling  of  the  matter. 

PARTISAMSHir 

I  particularly  take  exception  to  the 
gentleman's  claim  that  a  committee, 
which  prides  itself  on  cooperating 
with  the  minority,  had  engaged  in  par- 
tisan manipulation.  I  feel  obliged,  on 
behalf  of  my  committee,  to  respond 
strongly  to  that  assertion.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  I  would 
insert  a  list  of  memorial  and  com- 
memorative matters  handled  on  the 
floor  by  our  committee  In  the  most 
recent  session: 

COMMEMORATIVE  AND  MEMORIAL  RESOLUTIONS  TAKEN  UP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OH  POST  OFFICE  AND 
OVn.  SERVICE  97TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 
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During  the  past  session,  the  commit- 
tee calendar  Indicates  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
presented  27  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  House.  The  principal  sponsors  of 
14  were  Democrats  and  13  were  Re- 
publicans. In  fuily  half  of  those  27 
cases,  the  committee  had  to  chose  be- 
tween two  or  more  similar  resolutions. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the 
committee  had  to  choose  across  party 
lines.  Democratic  sponsored  measures 
were  preempted  by  resolutions  spon- 
sored by  Republicans. 

For  extremely  compelling  reasons, 
but  very  infrequently,  the  committee 
will  waive  Its  requirement  that  a 
Member  obtain  majority  cosponsor- 
shlp  prior  to  consideration.  In  these 
decisions,  the  minority  has  been  treat- 
ed with  equal  fairness.  During  the  last 
session,  the  committee  acceded  to 
seven  such  requests  by  Democrats  and 
six  by  Republicans. 

CHKOlfOLOOT  OP  RKSOLCTIOlf 8  RKlATIIfO  TO 
THX  KmOBT  OP  COLtTMBUS 

In  his  statement  to  the  House  on 
Thursday,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut laid  out,  in  considerable 
detail,  a  chronology  starting  from  his 
introduction  on  February  3  of  a  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  344)  to  honor  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Knights  of  Colimibus: 

Hence,  just  a  few  minutes  tco,  I  moved  to 
correct  that  situation  and  remove  a  grave 
Injustice  not  only  to  many  of  my  colleagues 
but  really  in  effect  to  the  nilea  and  proce- 
dures of  this  great  body.  I  want  it  known  for 
the  record  that  the  chronology  of  events 
that  I  have  just  described  Is  a  t  -ue  and  accu- 
rate accounting  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
resolution  of  what  should  have  been  a 
joyous  occasion  for  all.  Unfortunately  It  has 
been  slightly  marred  by  partisan  controver- 
sy. I  do  not  Intend  by  this  recitation  to  Im- 
pugne  the  motives  of  anyone  who  was  In- 
volved In  this,  but  one  has  to  admit  that  we 
have  witnessed  In  the  last  48  hours  a  highly 
unusual  action,  one  which,  without  the  cor- 
rection which  has  just  occured,  would  bring 
great  disgrace  upon  this  body. 

I  believe  I  have  responded  adequate- 
ly, and  with  substantial  documenta- 
tion, to  the  charge  of  partisanship. 
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But  my  colleagues  have  been  Informed 
that  I  have  brought  "disgrace  upon 
this  body"  and  having,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  slightly  different  recol- 
lections of  the  chronology,  I  feel 
obliged  to  address  in  some  detail,  the 
handling  of  these  resolutions. 

On  February  3.  the  gentleman  intro- 
duced his  resolution  and  at  some  sub- 
sequent point  contacted  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Garcia.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  gave  him  the  same  advice 
we  give  to  all  our  colleagues  In  the 
same  situation.  The  longstanding  prac- 
tice of  the  conunittee  requires  Mem- 
bers to  demofLitrate  substantial  sup- 
port by  obtaining  cosponsorship  of  the 
majority  of  Members. 

If  a  Member  is  interested  enough  to 
work  at  it,  it  can  be  done.  Last  year, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  got  the  same  advice  when  he 
Introduced  a  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  155) 
relating  to  Jewish  Heritage  Week;  3 
weeks  later,  he  came  back  with  236  co- 
sponsors  and  we  took  the  matter  to 
tne  floor.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albos- 
TA)  was  given  the  same  advice  on  his 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  182)  regarding 
recognition  of  Vietnam  era  veterans;  it 
took  him  4  weeks  to  get  257  cospon- 
sors. 

I  wished  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut luck  In  his  efforts.  I  author- 
ized my  own  name  to  be  counted 
toward  his  goal  and  I  retained  the  res- 
olution at  full  committee  to  enable  us 
to  act  quickly  if  he  met  some  success. 
Two  months  later,  the  centennial  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  arrived  and 
House  Resolution  344  did  not  yet  have 
a  single  cosponsor.  Two  days  after  the 
centennial,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  respected  Member  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, came  to  me  and  specifically  asked 
me  to  call  up  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

I  explained  to  the  gentleman  the 
practice  of  the  committee  and  I  ex- 
plained that  the  rule  was  fair  and  nec- 
essary. Without  some  threshold  re- 
quirement, these  resolutions  would 
proliferate,  become  frivilous,  and  even- 
tuaUy  have  to  be  banned  altogether. 

At  times,  the  committee  does  relax 
the  rtile;  If  a  Member  has  made  a  seri- 
ous and  good  faith  effort  to  recruit 
the  requisite  cosponsorship  and  some 
special  date  or  event  requires  action, 
the  committee  will  sometime  yield 
and,  as  I  have  said,  does  so  as  often  for 
the  minority  as  the  majority. 

But  the  record  demonstrated  no 
such  effort  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  Two  days  after  the  cen- 
tennial, he  was  still  the  only  sponsor 
of  his  resolution. 

I  advised  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that,  if  there  was  ever  a  situa- 
tion for  which  I  would  hope  to  see  an 
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exception,  the  centennial  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  a  group  I  re- 
spect and  admire,  was  certainly  that 
case.  But  an  exception  for  a  single- 
Member  resolution  would  establish  a 
difficult  precedent  and  expose  the 
committee  to  similar  pressures  In  the 
future. 

The  response  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  forceful  and  imme- 
diate. He  introduced  his  own  resolu- 
tion and  stationed  himself  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  floor;  I  am  aware  of  no 
one  who  got  through  the  door  without 
signing. 

It  was  clear  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  fully  Intended  to  do  the 
work  needed  to  get  adequate  cospon- 
sorship and  I  had  no  doubt  he  would 
be  successful.  But,  as  he  had  only  a 
few  minutes  left  that  day  and  subse- 
quent sessions  through  late  April  were 
to  be  pro  forma,  the  resolution  would 
be  delayed  a  full  month.  And,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  I  really  wanted  to 
pass  a  resolution  for  the  centennial  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  gave  me 
what  I  had  waited  for  through  2 
months,  without  result— a  clear,  firm, 
and  good-faith  effort  to  comply  with 
the  committee's  rules— which  I  could 
present  to  the  committee  as  a  legiti- 
mate cause  to  waive  them.  In  any 
event,  I  finally  agreed  to  call  up  the 
resolution  and  this  House  honored  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  by  unanimous 
action. 

U>Kl«nCAL  AlfS  SIMILAR  RKSOLUTIOH 

The  following  day  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  came  to  the  floor 
and  revealed  what  no  one  but  he  and 
hLs  file  cabinets  hod  known  until  that 
morning's  Record  was  published— that 
the  gentleman  had  gathered  77  co- 
sponsors.  The  gentleman  charged  that 
"many  Members  of  this  body  who 
thought  they  were  cosponsors  •  •  •  had 
been  excluded"  and  went  on  to  charge 
that  these  Members  had  been  done  a 
"grave  injustice."  If  any  injustice  was 
done  to  these  Members,  it  was  by  the 
resolution's  principal  sponsor,  who 
never  bothered  to  add  even  one  of 
their  names  to  his  resolution  until 
after  another  resolution  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  House. 

I  was  advised  by  the  Speaker  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
wished  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
alter  the  record  of  proceedings  to  add 
these  sponsors  to  House  Resolution 
418.  I  had  no  desire  to  cause  the  gen- 
tleman any  embarassment,  so  the  com- 
mittee consented  to  this  unusual  pro- 
cedure. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
proceeded  to  address  the  House  to 
charge  that  the  centennial  of  the 
Knights  of  Colimibus  had  been 
"marred."  I  asked  the  committee  staff 
to  check  If  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  two  resolutions  and  they 
reported  that  there  was  none.  The 
gentleman  had  desired  that  the  House 
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take  official  cognizance  of  the  anniver- 
sary and  the  House  had  done  so;  it  had 
done  so  in  a  form  identical  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Of  course,  one  resolution  listed  the 
gentleman's  name  first  and  the  other 
did  not.  But  that  is  a  matter  entirely 
within  this  House  and,  in  no  way, 
"marred"  the  event  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarlcs  with  a  colleague  who 
verified  that  the  two  resolutions  were 
identical  and  they  agreed  that  in  their 
entire  careers  in  Congress  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  thing.  The  congres- 
sional careers  of  the  gentlemen  total  4 
years  and  I  can  assure  them  that,  in 
my  18  years,  I  have  seen  It  happen 
thousands  of  times.  Between  12,000 
and  15,000  measures  are  introduced  in 
each  Congress;  since  the  majority  are 
similar  or  identical,  committees  are  re- 
quired to  make  choices  daily.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  when  our  committee 
has  to  make  a  choice,  last  year's  statis- 
tics indicate  that  a  minority  measure 
Is  more  likely  to  be  selected. 

What  I  have  never  seen,  during  that 
period.  Is  a  Member  come  to  the  floor 
and  make  accusation  against  a  com- 
mittee which  has  met  his  substantive 
goal  simply  because  he  received  less 
personal  credit  than  that  to  which  he 
felt  entitled. 

I  am  not  unsjmipathetic  to  the  frus- 
tration of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. He  came  to  this  House  last 
year  and  has  been  a  conscientious 
Member.  On  February  2,  he  cospon- 
sored  his  148th  through  151st  meas- 
ures, resolutions  to  amend  House 
Rules  to  require  recorded  votes  on 
congressional  pay  raises,  to  commend 
the  Italian  Oovenunent  for  their 
rescue  of  General  Dozler,  to  designate 
April  as  "Parliamentary  Emphasis 
Month,"  and  a  second  resolution  relat- 
ing to  General  Dozier's  rescue. 

But,  the  next  day,  after  13  months 
in  office,  the  gentleman  was  prepared 
to  introduce  the  first  measures  imder 
his  own  name.  The  very  first  bill  he 
ever  introduced  in  Congress  was  the 
resolution  relating  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  I  can  certainly  understand 
his  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  And  I  can 
certainly  understand  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  I  hope  the  gentleman  realizes 
that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  had  al- 
ready been  around  for  99  years  when 
he  came  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
Itself  for  192  years.  They  did  not  dis- 
cover each  other  with  the  gentleman's 
arrival  in  Washington  with  an  origi- 
nal, copyrightable  Idea.  The  first  con- 
gressional initiative  to  commemorative 
this  specific  event  was  undertaken  the 
year  before  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut arrived  In  Washington,  when 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MoAKixy),  the  former  Member 
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from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Beard,  and  34 
colleagues  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
7653,  96th  Congress)  which  sought  to 
have  a  commemorative  stamp  issued  in 
honor  of  Father  McGlvney  on  this 
lOOth  anniversary  of  his  founding  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
said  that  the  events  of  last  week  vio- 
lated the  "rules  and  procedures  of  this 
great  body."  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  the  rules  of  the  House, 
was  entitled  to  the  resolution  under 
every  customary  practice  of  the 
House.  He  had  the  right  based  on 
prior  advocacy  of  the  issue,  seniority, 
previous  membership  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  larger  cosponsorship  at  the 
time  of  consideration.  Yet,  from  the 
outset,  his  request  was  for  action  on 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  The  only  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
throughout  the  proceedings  was  to 
honor  an  organization  of  which  he  has 
been  a  devoted  member  for  many 
years. 

He  was  successful  in  his  efforts  and. 
If  one's  only  concern  is  to  honor  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  they  should  be 
delighted  by  this  accomplishment.  Let 
us  not  besmirch  this  well-deserved  an- 
niversary commendation  by  quarreling 
over  the  sponsorship  of  the  resolu- 
tion.* 


TIME  TO  PUT  AMERICA  BACK 
TO  WORK 


HON.  TED  WQSS 

OP  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  April  5,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 
have  the  largest  number  of  unem- 
ployed, involuntarily  part-time  work- 
ers, and  discouraged  workers  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  market  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  The 
official  unemployment  rate  for  Febru- 
ary was  8.8  percent.  Over  this  weekend 
we  found  out  the  unemployment  rate 
for  March  was  9  percent— only 
reached  once  before  since  1939. 
Indeed,  a  Labor  Department  official 
testified  3  weeks  ago  that  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  could  rise  above  10  per- 
cent before  the  economy  begins  to  re- 
cover. At  this  depression  level  of  un- 
emplojTnent,  approximately  11  million 
people  who  want  and  seek  work  will 
not  be  able  to  find  Jobs,  not  to  men- 
tion the  additional  millions  who  have 
stopped  looking  or  can  only  find  part- 
time  work. 

As  each  day  passes,  it  becomes  more 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  President's 
economic  program  is  not  working. 
Even  some  of  the  most  loyal  support- 
ers of  Reagan's  massive  budget  and 
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tax  cuts  are  losing  confidence  In  his 
Hooverlan  program.  But  the  problem 
is  far  greater  than  the  President's  loss 
of  credibility  by  the  public  and  the 
loss  of  support  by  business  leaders: 
For  the  first  time  In  50  years  profes- 
sional economists  are  seriously  ques- 
tioning the  possibility  of  a  major  eco- 
nomic collapse  like  the  one  we  experi- 
enced during  the  Great  Depression. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury 
of  hoping  that  the  economy  will  begin 
to  recover  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  as  the 
President  keeps  promising.  Congress 
cannot  wait  for  the  President  to  ac- 
knowledge these  uncomfortable  reali- 
ties and  his  pathetic  policy  failures. 
We  cannot  wait  until  the  economy 
reaches  crisis  conditions  before  we 
take  corrective  action. 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  "Philoso- 
phy of  History."  Prledrlch  Hegel 
wrote: 

What  experience  and  history  temch  is 
this— That  people  and  govemmcnts  never 
have  learned  anything  from  history,  or 
acted  on  principles  deduced  from  It. 

There  have  been  no  Indications  that 
Ronald  Reagan  will  ever  disprove 
Hegel's  cynical  conclusion.  It  is  Incimi- 
bent.  therefore,  that  Congress  reassert 
its  responsibility  now  to  restore  eco- 
nomic growth  by  enacting  a  bold  legis- 
lative package  that  emphasizes  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  and 
public  infrastructure  improvements. 
We  cannot  aUow  this  ahlstorlcal  ad- 
ministration to  ignore  the  established 
economic  or  social  Justifications  for 
maintaining  our  public  investment  In 
people  and  in  our  communities. 

This  President  trumpets  the  religion 
of  supply-side  economics— an  updated 
version  of  the  historically  tarnished 
trlckle^own  theory— but  it  ignores  the 
volumes  of  empirical  evidence  that  In- 
vestments in  human  capital  have  been 
at  least  as  important  In  determining 
our  rate  of  economic  growth  as  invest- 
ments in  physical  capital.  Roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  value  added  In  manu- 
facturing, for  example,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  labor  input  while  only  12  per- 
cent results  from  capital  Input.  Con- 
tinued investment  in  himian  capital- 
through  education,  training,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities— is  a  tradition- 
al and  necessary  supply  side  invest- 
ment that  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port If  we  are  serious  about  regaining 
economic  growth. 

Indeed,  many  projections  of  the 
future  Include  changing  demographic 
trends  leading  to  a  tightened  labor 
market  and  the  continued  transition 
of  our  economy  toward  the  production 
of  hlgh-technologlcal  goods  and  labor- 
intensive  services.  If  these  projections 
are  correct,  our  Nation  will  benefit  tre- 
mendously from  the  public  investment 
we  make  now  to  educate,  train,  and  re- 
train our  labor  force  to  adapt  to  these 
new  tasks.  With  a  strongly  competitive 
and  dynamic  world  economy,  now  is 
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not  the  time  to  reduce  our  investment 
in  human  capital. 

On  the  mlcrolevel  as  well,  there  are 
clear  economic  benefits  to  individuals 
and  society  from  the  existing  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  In  evalu- 
ating these  programs,  for  example,  the 
National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy  concluded: 

Each  II  invested  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing returned  $2.28  In  social  t)eneflts— 
including  reduced  welfare  dependency; 

Each  $1  Invested  in  Job  Corps  re- 
turned approximately  $1.39  to  society; 

Each  $1  spent  on  classroom  training 
returned  $1.14  to  society. 

On  economic  groimds  alone,  would 
Congress  be  prudent  to  Invest  fewer  of 
our  Nation's  resources  into  these  pro- 
grams? By  contrast,  what  will  be  the 
social  return  from  the  administration's 
tax  cut  adopted  last  summer? 

Adequately  funding  employment 
and  training  programs  Is  far  more 
than  an  astute  economic  Investment. 
It  Is  a  clear  statement  of  our  commit- 
ment to  extending  new  opportunities 
to  those  who  one  expert  called  the 
"labor  market  leftovers— those  with 
limited  skills,  experience,  and  creden- 
tials, the  victims  of  stunted  opportuni- 
ties, discrimination  and  bad  luck,  the 
residents  of  poverty  areas  and  declin- 
ing labor  markets,  and  those  whose  in- 
dividual, family,  or  cultural  problems 
undermine  successful  performance  In 
the  workplace." 

Our  Nation  must  not  Ignore  the 
needs  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  They  need  special  as- 
sistance which  we,  as  a  humane  socie- 
ty, must  provide.  To  neglect  this  social 
responsibility,  to  be  blind  to  the  prob- 
lem is  wrong.  We  should  strengthen 
these  ladders  of  economic  achieve- 
ment, not  dismantle  them;  expand  op- 
portunities, not  limit  them.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts  in  these 
programs  leaves  an  empty  rhetoric 
lauding  Individual  initiative  and  a 
social  hypocrisy  that  destroys  what 
little  hope  these  people  stlU  hold. 

The  urgency  of  the  current  econom- 
ic decline  and  rising  unemployment 
forces  us  to  consider  legislation  far 
beyond  extending  these  programs  at 
present  funding  levels.  In  that  light.  I 
offer  the  following  central  principles 
for  national  t>ollcy  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment: 

First,  Increase  appropriations  for 
current  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams, through  the  existing  prime 
sponsor  system,  that  are  designed  to 
increase  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  meet  the  present  and 
future  skill  needs  of  the  economy.  The 
degree  of  national  commitment  to 
these  programs  is  more  Important 
than  technical  restructuring.  Integra- 
tion with  other  programs,  and  precise 
reforms  which  we  all  agree  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

Second,  the  private  sector  must  be 
Involved   in   planning   and   managing 
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local  training  programs.  The  participa- 
tion of  business  leaders  is  especially 
important  in  assessing  present  and 
future  regional  labor  market  needs,  co- 
ordinating various  training  programs 
to  Improve  efficiency,  and  establishing 
objectives  for  continuing  employment 
programs.  Training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams for  the  highly  specialized  skills, 
however,  should  be  organized  on  the 
industry  level,  rather  than  Individual 
firms,  and  be  partially  financed  by  all 
firms  in  that  Industry. 

Third,  expand  existing  youth  pro- 
grsons  to  provide  positive  work  experi- 
ences. We  have  learned  that  supported 
work  experiments  for  youth  have  led 
to  a  reduction  In  crime.  Why,  then,  do 
we  allow  the  teenage  unemployment 
rate  to  remain  over  20  percent?  And 
the  unemployment  rate  of  minority 
teenagers  of  over  40  percent? 

Fourth,  establish  a  structure  for 
counter-cyclical  public  works  projects 
that  enables  all  levels  of  government 
to  rationally  plan  necessary  public  Im- 
provements and  infrastructure  so  that 
they  can  t)e  rapidly  undertaken  during 
periods  of  rising  unemployment.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study.  "America  in 
Ruins": 

One  of  every  five  bridges  in  this 
country  requires  major  rehabilitation 
or  reconstruction; 

Many  of  our  harbor  facilities  are 
unable  to  service  efficiently  world 
shipping  coming  to  American  docks; 

The  756  largest  urban  areas  will  re- 
quire between  $75  billion  and  $110  bil- 
lion over  the  next  20  years  to  maintain 
their  water  systems; 

Over  $40  billion  must  be  spent  In 
New  York  City  alone  during  the  next  5 
years  to  repair,  service,  and  rebuild 
basic  public  Infrastructure; 

Over  $25  billion  will  be  required 
during  the  next  5  years  to  meet  cur- 
rent water  pollution  control  standards. 
These  public  works  are  vital  to  our 
Nation.  Federal  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided for  these  projects  In  a  counter- 
cyclical fashion  so  that  Jobs  would  be 
created  when  construction  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  declines. 

Fifth,  additional  descretionary  fund- 
ing should  be  provided  to  State  and 
local  employment  programs  to  assist 
older,  dislocated,  or  reentering  work- 
ers through  specially  designed  educa- 
tional, training,  or  retraining  pro- 
grams; through  Improved  labor 
market  information,  placement,  and 
counseling;  and  relation  assistance. 
For  these  forms  of  transtltlonal  aid.  a 
matching  grant  or  voucher  could  be 
given  directly  to  the  Individuals  con- 
sidered most  in  need  and  most  likely 
to  benefit. 

Sixth,  coimter-cycUcal  public  em- 
ployment program  should  be  reestab- 
lished to  serve  as  employer  of  last 
resort  for  people  who  have  exhausted 
their  imemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  phased  out  gradually  when- 
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ever  imemployment  rates  decline  to 
below  a  specified  level.  In  a  society  In 
which  the  work  ethic  Is  so  widely  and 
strongly  held,  we  must  not  neglect 
public  employment  programs— espe- 
cially as  the  imemployment  lines 
lengthen. 

Seventh,  continued  experimentation 
with  partial  wage  subsidies  for  target- 
ed groups  of  disadvantaged  workers 
such  as  the  handicapped  should  be  at- 
tempted and  evaluated.  This  form  of 
assistance  may  be  necessary  for  some 
willing  workers  with  special  handicaps 
to  acquire  Jobs  and  sustain  employ- 
ment. 

I  fully  realize  that  these  suggestions 
are  bold  and  consequently  intimidat- 
ing to  some.  However,  we  are  rapidly 
facing  crisis  economic  problems,  which 
the  Reagan  program  has  compounded. 
Simply  extending  the  current  CETA 
programs  In  not  enough.  Congress 
must  be  stronger,  bolder  to  prevent  a 
cataclysmic  economic  disaster,  and 
this  is  the  sort  of  program  we  must  se- 
riously consider.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  E>ally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohgrxssional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  6.  1982.  may  be  found  In  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheditlzd 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
11:00  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Luna,  of  Texas,  Ross  E.  Row- 
land, Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Robert  D. 
Orr,  of  Indiana,  each  to  be  a  member 
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of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional RaUroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  Building 

APRIL  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1777,  establish- 
ing the  permanent  boundary  of  Acadia 
National  Park  on  Isle  au  Haut  off  the 
coast  of  Maine;  S.  1872,  extending  the 
period  for  grazing  privileges  afforded 
to  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  Utah; 
and  S.  2218,  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  recrea- 
tion   facilities   of    Gateway    National 
Recreation  Area,  New  York  City,  and 
for  utilization  of  its  energy  resources. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Supreme  Court 
case  Feres  against  United  States  as  it 
relates  to  private  claims. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  endangered 
si>ecie8  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  Public  Law  90-511. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2298,  establish- 
ing an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economi- 
caUy  depressed  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee ^ 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999,  providing 
for   the   establishment   of   the   Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Virginia;  and  S. 
1540,  revising  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in 
New  York. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controUed  community  coUege  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  PoUcy 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2298,  estab- 
lishing an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economi- 
caUy  depressed  areas  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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APRIL  19 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aclng.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relatUig 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
Uvlty. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  aan. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Maritime  Administration.  I>e- 
partment  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EMergy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1885.  to  place 
electric  utilities.  b:icludlng  members  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutillties  to  en- 
courage their  investment  In  cogenera- 
tion  and  small  ix>wer  production  facili- 
ties, and  S.  1968.  eliminating  the  un- 
necessary paperworic  and  reporting  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978. 

3110  Dlrlcsen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  endan- 
gered species  program. 

4200  Dirkaen  Building 

APRIL  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sut>commlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propowd  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  Hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Department  of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds      for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUu- Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations    and    other    committee 
business. 

4321  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Sut>commlttee  on  Immigration.-  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
2222.  revising  and  reforming  U.8.  im- 
migration laws. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreig^  Operations  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirkaen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2250.  authorizing 
fimds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and 
1985  for  programs  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974.  and  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  Einergen- 
cy  Management  Agency,  and  restrict- 
ing the  long-range  response  and  recov- 
ery provisions  of  the  act  to  natural  ca- 
tastrophei. 

4300  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  restune  con- 
sideration of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorising funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defense    establishment,    focusing    on 
global  commitments. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

8-146.  Capitol 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirkaen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  Amtrak. 

1318  I>lrksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  authorising 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  insti- 
tution to  promote  international  peace 
and  resolution  of  international  con- 
fUct. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program. 

4300  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  33 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirkaen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fail  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  the  public  witnesses. 
S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volunta- 
rism In  America. 

4333  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Cortwratlon.    and    the    Employment 
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Standards     Administration.     Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  956.  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act 
(Public  Law  95-578),  S.  1573.  restoring 
Lake  Oswego.  Oreg..  as  a  nonnavlgable 
water  of  the  United  SUtes.  S.  1621. 
providing  for  the  replacement  of  cer- 
tain cast  steel  pump  casings  at  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  and 
S.  2177.  providing  for  the  inclusion  of 
ordinary  fluctuations  In  costs  for  the 
construction  of  distribution  and  drain- 
age facilities  for  non-Indian  lands. 

3110  DU-ksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUutlon  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018. 
prohibiting  and  F"ederal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial   growth    on   undevelot>ed    barrier 
beaches  and  islands. 

4300  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  the  operation  of 
automated  clearinghouse  services. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Utbor. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  world  petrole- 
um outlook. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002.  proposed 
BUlngual   Education   Amendments   of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creating  a 
Jurisdictional  framework  to  apportion 
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the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  providing  for  a  competitive 
marketplace  for  cable  systems  in  the 
telecommunications  Industry. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Inspector.  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  and  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUutlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposeti  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual  Education  Amendments  of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sut>commlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems    between    the    Federal    and 
State  Governments,  and  providing  for 
a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  In  the  telecommunications  In- 
dustry, 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a,m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870,  S. 
1871,  and  S.  1977.  bUls  revising  or  re- 
pealing   certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

6302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785. 
increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  individual 
is   barred   from   upon   conviction.   In- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
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5  to  10  years,  escrowlng  a  convicted  of- 
flclals's  salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  F\>undation. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  E^lucation,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natual  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  pubUc  witnesses. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of    Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2059.  revising  the 
special   prosecutor  provisions  of  the 
E^thics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  to 
Insure  independent   Investigations  of 
high-ranking  Federal  officials  and  to 
remove  Inequities  In  the  present  law. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 

Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fail  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Oovemments,  and  providing  for 
a  competitive  marlietplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  Islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  iuthorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1982  and   1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foasU 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Inter- 
national organizations.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

S-14«.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
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tory  sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  coRunltting  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
1:30  pjn. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years    1982   and    1983   for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  faU  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
pubUc  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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MAY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Ctovemmental  Affairs 
Federal      Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAT  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
EJnvlronment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resotirces 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs.  Department  of  LAbor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  5 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Oracey.  U.S.  Coast 

Guard,  to  be  Conunandant.  and  Rear 

Adm.  Benedict  L.  SUbUe.  U.8.  Coast 
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Guard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant,  each 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  Marine  Protection. 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  and  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUutlon  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

,  3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604.  requiring  aU 
new      telephone      receivers      to      be 
equipped  with  hearing  aids  for  the 
handicapped. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  BuUd- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Enviroiunent  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments  to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-96). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1877,  S.  1908,  S. 
1909.  and  S.  1941,  bUls  providing  for 
the  reinstatement   and  vaUdatlon  of 
certain  U.S.  oU  and  gas  leases.  S.  2095. 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  a  certain  oU  and  gas  lease,  and 
S.  2146.  extending  the  lease  terms  of 
various  Federal  oU  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdinlg 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development 
programs;  and  other  pending  business. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929.  esUblish- 
ing  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

MAY  11 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  BuUdlng  Sciences. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  PubUc  Woiks 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds    for   programs   which   faU 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research     and 
RiUes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 93.  and  related  proposals,  reaf- 
firming the  policy  of  relying  on  the 
private  sector  to  meet  pubUc  require- 
ments for  goods  and  services.  S.  1782. 
eliminating  retalnage  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment construction   contracts,   and 
proposed  legislation  improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  fairness  of  the  Federal 
Government's    contractor    suspension 
and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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MAY  13 

9:00  ajn. 
ApproprlAtlona 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  heajin<8  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  lU  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4300  Oirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  FlelAted  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  and  related  proposals 
reaffirming  the  policy  of  relying  on 
the  private  sector  to  meet  public  re- 
quirements for  goods  and  services,  S. 
1782,  eliminating  retalnage  on  Federal 
Government    construction    contracts, 
and  proposed  legislation  Improving  the 
effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  contractor  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

1«AT14 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  L.  Earl,  of  Florida,  Harold  R. 
Delfoaa.  Jr..  of  Texas,  Clarence  V. 
McKee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Marc  Sandstrom,  of  California. 
Howard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of  Maine.  WU- 
11am  P.  Harvey,  of  Indiana,  William  J. 
Olson,  of  Virginia  George  E.  Paras,  of 
California,  and  Robert  S.  Stubbs  II,  of 
Georgia,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dlrksen  Bulfdlng 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemenUtlon   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  34 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 


April  5,  1982 


grams  under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Oirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  25 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indpendent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems   on   Indian   reservations   In- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
poUce,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6326  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    legislative    recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  BuUdlng 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

With  grateful  hearts,  O  Lord,  we 
praise  You  for  all  the  gifts  of  this 
season,  for  the  dawning  again  of  hope 
and  new  life.  We  recognize  that  the 
days  of  nations  and  people  are  full  of 
contrasts  of  light  and  darkness  and 
conflicts  great  and  small.  Help  to 
make  strong  our  faith  that  we  will 
press  on  toward  the  brightness  of  a 
better  day  that  trusting  in  Your  grace, 
we  will  be  the  people  You  would  have 
us  be  and  do  those  good  things  in  love 
and  minister  to  our  world  in  need.  In 
Your  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


day  rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day. April  21,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  about  the  pro- 
gram after  our  return  from  the  Easter 
recess. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  On  April  20,  Tues- 
day, the  House  would  meet  at  noon 
and  have  the  Private  Calendar  and 
then  five  bills  under  suspension.  We 
would  have  perhaps  more,  but  at  least 

t»ll6SGI 

H.  Res.  200,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  unjust  imprisonment  of 
Benedict  Scott  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union; 

H.  Con.  Res.  205,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Ukraine; 

H.  Con  Res.  218,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Mart  Niklus; 

H.J.  Res.  230.  imploring  the  U.S.S.R, 
to  allow  Dr.  Semyon  Gluzman  and 
family  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  and 

H.  Res.  269,  calling  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  permit  the  emigration  of 
Yuli  Kosharovsky  and  his  immediate 
family  to  Israel. 

We  would  expect  that  votes  demand- 
ed on  those  suspensions  might  be  held 
on  Wednesday.  There  is  a  plan,  if  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  that  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  might  be  received  in 
the  House  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

Any  further  program  would  be  an- 
nounced later.  As  the  gentleman 
would  know,  of  course,  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  yield  back 
^^.^^^^  the  balance  of  my  time. 

DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR  ~~^^^"^  

WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       ON  COMMUNICATION       FROM       THE 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  21,  1982  HONORABLE          THOMAS          B. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  EVANS,  JR.             ,  ,^    ^  , 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 

in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes-  House   the   foUowing   communication 


from  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Evaws, 
Jr.,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives: 

March  31, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkill.  Jr.. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spiakir:  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  a  deposition  subpoena  to  testify  and 
produce  documents  was  delivered  to  my 
office  on  or  about  March  19.  1982  in  Rose 
Hail,  Ltd.,  et  aL  v.  Chase  Manhattan  Over- 
seas Banking  Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc., 
et  aL,  Civ.  Action  No.  79-182  <D.  Del.)  a  civU 
action  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Delaware.  The 
same  request  has  been  sent  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Delaware  delegation,  plus  Con- 
gressman Hyde,  Congressman  Vander  Jagt, 
and  former  Senator  SchweUter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Evams,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS, 

BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  untU  Tuesday,  April  20,  1982, 
the  Spejiker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  ON  TODAY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with  on 
today.  Tuesday.  April  6.  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUED  IMPOUNDMENT  OP 
LIBRARY  FUNDS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  2 
months  ago,  the  GAO  released  its  ini- 
tial report  to  me  indicating  that  the 
administration  was  illegally  impound- 
ing $20  million  in  library  funds, 
moneys  this  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated and  the  President  had  signed  into 
law.  Under  pressure  of  Mr.  Stockman, 
the  GAO  agreed  to  review  the  entire 
findings  in  great  detail,  which  they 
did.  and  nearly  2  weeks  ago  released 
another  detailed  report  confirming  the 
illegal  impoundment  of  funds. 

In  spite  of  assurances  received  per- 
sonally from  the  White  House  that 
these  moneys  would  be  released,  no 
moneys  have  been  released,  and  the 
indication  is  now  that  OMB  is  going  to 
contest  the  whole  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  It  is  time 
that  the  House  act  and  take  action 
that  forces  Mr.  Stockman  either  to 
come  before  this  Congress  and  explain 
his  stand,  or  that  we  force  this  money 
to  be  released.  This  illegal  impound- 
ment of  funds  is  helping  to  destroy  li- 
braries throughout  this  country  and 
costing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
jobs. 


CALL  FOR  CEASE-FIRE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


D  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  dsy  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  U  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This   'bullet "  symbol  identifies  sutementi  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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his  remarlu  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  an  international  group  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  fasting  and  praying  for 
peace  in  EH  Salvador  and  Central 
America.  Among  them  is  the  president 
of  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  of  the  United 
States,  the  1980  Nobel  Peace  Prize  lau- 
reate, Adolfo  Perez  Esquivel.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Nation  Council  of  Church- 
es, and  a  distinguished  lay  theologian. 
The  people  in  the  fast  come  from  nu- 
merous countries,  represent  numerous 
religious  baclLgrounds.  and  stand  to- 
gether for  Just  one  thing:  an  end  to  vi- 
olence and  bloodshed,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  Justice  and  decency. 

What  these  people  have  to  say  is 
worth  listening  to.  and  what  they  say 
is  this:  Stop  the  killing.  They  have 
sent  a  message  asking  for  a  cease-fire 
in  El  Salvador.  There  has  been  an  elec- 
tion, and  it  is  time  to  work  through 
democratic  processes.  They  believe, 
and  rightly,  that  if  the  bloodshed  goes 
on.  the  election  in  El  Salvador  will 
have  meant  nothing.  They  believe,  and 
rightly,  that  the  only  legitimate  power 
is  a  power  that  serves  to  promote  jus- 
tice euid  peace,  power  that  serves  the 
people.  They  believe,  and  rightly  so. 
that  brutality  and  violence  in  the  long- 
run  gain  nothing.  They  believe,  and 
rightly  so.  that  ultimately  common- 
sense  has  to  prevail,  and  therefore  the 
time  to  stop  the  violence  Is  now. 
before  it  goes  further. 

The  group  sent  messages  today  to 
both  sides  in  EH  Salvador.  aslLlng  them 
to  initiate  discussions  to  end  the  war- 
fare. I  am  including  in  the  Ricciu)  a 
translation  of  those  messages,  the 
originals  of  which  are  in  Spanish: 

NAPOLIOIf  DUAJtTX, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador, 
Pnaident  of  the  Nation: 

The  International  group  of  Put  and 
Prayer,  gathered  In  Washington  asks  the 
Salvadorean  Government. 

Por  a  truce  to  the  armed  fighting  as  a 
good  will  gesture  In  order  to  Initiate  negoti- 
ations without  conditions  between  the  par- 
ties, the  only  possibility  for  a  Just  and 
human  solution  for  the  Salvadorean  people. 

Greetings  to  you. 

In  the  name  of  the  International  Group. 

AOOLTO  PXRXZ  ES4DIVKL, 

Nobel  Peace  PrUte. 
Aran.  B.  1983. 

To  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front  of 
El  Salvador: 

The  International  group  of  Fast  and 
Prayer,  gathered  In  Washington,  asks  as  a 
good  will  gesture  for  a  truce  to  the  armed 
fighting  and  in  the  same  sense  we  have 
asked  the  President  Napoleon  Duarte.  In 
order  to  initiate  negotiations  without  previ- 
ous conditions  between  the  parties,  only 
posslbUlty  for  a  Just  and  human  solution  for 
the  Salvadorean  People. 

Signed  for  the  International  Group. 
Adolto  Esquivkl. 
Nobel  Peace  PrUe. 

Washihotom.  D.C,  April  S,  1982. 


CREATING  A  NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  LUNDINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuirks.) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica is  beset  by  an  industrial  decline 
which  threatens  our  economic  future, 
our  national  security,  and  the  well- 
being  of  millions  of  Americans.  The 
causes  of  this  decline  are  varied  and 
the  solution  must  be  no  less  compre- 
hensive. Today,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  lead  us  toward  that 
comprehensive  response.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  colleagues,  Lee  Hamilton  and 
Dave  Bonior,  are  Joining  me  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Development  Act. 

What  are  the  multiple  sources  of  de- 
cline to  which  this  bill  responds?  Pro- 
ductivity and  product  quality  have  di- 
minished. Imports  have  invaded  do- 
mestic markets  while  American  goods 
have  failed  to  compete  abroad.  Invest- 
ment has  lagged  in  many  sectors  as 
has  the  commercial  application  of  ad- 
vances in  technology.  Soaring  energy 
prices  have  rendered  plants  and  equip- 
ment prematurely  obsolete.  Business 
strategies  have  often  been  shortsight- 
ed. We  have  not  supplied  the  number 
of  engineers  and  other  skilled  workers 
which  a  more  complex  economy  de- 
mands. Nor  have  American  managers 
moved  to  restructure  their  work  orga- 
nizations in  ways  that  will  maximize 
the  contributions  of  increasingly  so- 
phisticated employees.  Government, 
too,  has  failed  to  sustain  its  support. 
even  in  those  areas  such  as  transporta- 
tion and  other  Infrastructure,  or  re- 
search, which  lie  traditionally  within 
its  domain. 

The  untimely  convergence  of  these 
and  other  factors  has  produced  star- 
tling deterioration.  The  auto,  steel. 
and  construction  industries  provide 
the  most  immediate  evidence  of  dis- 
tress. But  there  are  similar  signs  of 
trouble— ranging  from  the  merely  omi- 
nous to  the  outright  alarming— in  the 
machine  tool,  textile,  glass,  rubber, 
chemical,  consumer  electronics,  and 
even  semiconductor  sectors. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  total  in- 
dustrial production  is  the  same  today 
as  It  was  in  1977.  Por  durable  con- 
sumer goods,  output  is  significantly 
lower  than  in  1977  even  for  business 
equipment  it  is  roughly  the  same  as  3 
years  ago. 

Surveying  'Industry  Outlooks  for 
1982."  Business  Week  recently  ob- 
served. "In  its  basic  manufacturing 
sector,  especially,  the  U.S.  has  wrench- 
ing readjustments  to  make."  The  arti- 
cle noted  that  in  the  last  3  years  alone, 
sales  of  Japanese  cars  have  Jumped 
from  12  to  22  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Moreover,  imports  account  for 
"a  quarter  of  the  domestic  machine 
tool  market."  and  "a  fifth  of  all  steel 


consumed  annually  in  America."  By 
the  end  of  1981.  American  steel  mills 
were  operating  at  60  percent  of  capac- 
ity. 

"Even  in  energy  and  natural  re- 
source industries,  there  are  difficul- 
ties." the  Business  Week  survey  con- 
tinued. "Oil  and  nonferrous  metals 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
near  collapse  of  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try. And  coal  and  forest  products  need 
big  infusions  of  money  to  compensate 
for  decades  of  underinvestment  and 
bad  development  decisions." 

The  Department  of  Commerce's 
recent  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook  notes 
that  in  the  decade  from  1968  to  1978. 
private  nonfarm  productivity  grew  an- 
nually by  only  1.4  percent,  which  has 
actually  declined  since,  annual  growth 
In  output  was  only  2.9  percent,  and 
import  penetration  Jumped  from  4  to 
7.5  percent  in  manufacturing  goods. 

In  constant  dollars,  shipments  were 
lower  in  1978  than  in  1972  for  a 
number  of  major  industries,  including 
cotton,  wool,  and  circular  knit  mills; 
mobile  homes;  sawmills  and  planing 
mills;  men's  and  boy's  apparel;  con- 
crete products;  fabricated  structural 
metal;  tires  and  inner  tubes;  brick  and 
structural  clay  tile:  footwear;  and  tex- 
tile, woodworking,  rolling  mill,  and 
special  industry  machinery. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  between  1969 
and  1979.  employment  fell  by  25  per- 
cent in  the  radio  and  television  manu- 
facturing sector.  Employment  also  de- 
clined in  household  appliances,  metal 
stampings,  fabric  and  thread  mills,  flat 
glass,  and  railroads,  among  other  sec- 
tors. Such  declines  stand  out  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  labor  force  which  occurred  in 
this  period. 

Even  those  sectors  which  were 
looked  upon  as  key  sources  of  future 
growth  seem  less  robust  today.  In  ex- 
plaining its  negative  forecast  for 
chemical  companies.  Business  Week 
notes  that  "U.S.  demand  for  petror 
chemicals  will  probably  never  again 
reach  the  levels  of  the  1970's."  Simi- 
larly, last  week's  London  Economist 
repeated  warnings  about  the  fate  of 
semiconductors.  "American  microchip 
companies  we  beginning  to  recover 
pride  in  their  leadership  of  innovation, 
after  a  long  bout  of  shocks  from  the 
Japanese.  This  revival  of  confidence 
may  be  premature." 

These  dispiriting  statistics  and  fore- 
casts should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
American  companies  still  hold  solid 
leads  in  many  markets,  and  that 
American  productivity  levels  are  still 
the  highest  in  the  Industrialized 
world.  Yet.  there  has  been  alarming 
slippage  in  our  competitive  position. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  sug- 
gests that  America  must  not  drift  fur- 
ther into  the  1980's  without  a  national 
Industrial  strategy.  The  extraordinary 
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range  of  factors  involved  suggests  that 
an  industrial  strategy  will  only  suc- 
ceed if  it  is  built  upon  consensus  and 
cooperation  among  all  of  the  parties 
affected:  Business,  labor,  government, 
and  the  consuming  public.  And  the 
catalog  of  troubled  businesses  also 
suggests  that  an  industrial  strategy 
must  address  three  concerns:  Those 
businesses  experiencing  structural  de- 
cline, these  sectors  which  anticipate 
competitive  difficulties  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  those  high-technology 
businesses  with  strong  growth  poten- 
tial. This  last  group,  if  properly  nur- 
tured, can  offset  the  dislocation  in 
more  mature  industries. 

Despite  the  industrial  reality  con- 
fronting us.  there  are  those  who  still 
resist  an  explicit  response.  Some  con- 
tend that  revitalization  of  our  indus- 
trial base  is  unnecessary.  America, 
they  argue,  is  undergoing  a  normal 
transition  to  a  service  economy.  Such 
argimients  are  dangerously  shortsight- 
ed. They  ignore  the  fact  that  manu- 
facturing of  marketable  goods  is  still 
the  engine  that  drives  our  economy. 
They  fall  to  recognize  that  basic  indus- 
tries are  precisely  what  the  "service 
sectors"— advertising,  financial,  mar- 
keting, consulting,  legal,  accounting— 
often  serve.  In  short,  such  arguments 
mistake  a  postindiistrial  society  for  a 
nonindustrial  one.  Felix  Rohatyn  de- 
livers perhaps  the  best  rebuttal  to 
these  arguments  when  he  asks,  "Is  it 
rational  to  let  all  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries go  down,  one  after  another,  in 
favor  of  some  mythical  service  society 
concept  in  which  everyone  wlU  be  serv- 
ing everyone  else,  but  no  one  will  be 
making  anything?" 

Others  who  reject  the  need  for  an 
Industrial  strategy  suggest  that  indus- 
trial revitalization  will  occur  as  part  of 
a  more  general  program  of  economic 
recovery.  Thus,  proposals  for  an  indus- 
trial policy  have  become  entangled  in 
disputes  over  the  likely  success  or  fail- 
ure of  President  Reagan's  economic 
program.  This  is  unfortimate.  Surely, 
industrial  development  is  influenced 
by  business  cycles  and  the  macroeco- 
nomic  environment,  but  it  Is  also  a  dis- 
tinct concern.  The  argtmient  for  a  na- 
tional industrial  policy  does  not  rest 
on  economists'  gloomy  forecasts  about 
the  administration's  plan. 

The  fact  is  that,  even  If  we  accept 
Mr.  Reagan's  optimistic  projections, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  increased 
investment,  prompted  by  last  year's 
tax  cut.  will  necessarily  occur  in  dis- 
tressed industries.  Even  if  we  tuxsept 
that  Government  regulation  is  respon- 
sible for  undermining  key  Industries, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  deregula- 
tion alone  will  revive  those  moribund 
sectors  today.  Even  if  millions  of  new 
Jobs  are  created  in  a  less  restricted 
economy,  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
this  same  marketplace  will  provide  the 
trained  manpower  with  the  appropri- 
ate skills  to  fill  them.  In  short,  regard- 


less of  the  macroeconomic  policy 
which  the  Congress  and  the  President 
may  pursue,  America  must  give  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  key  in- 
dustrial sectors. 

The  intensifying  debate  over 
Reaganomics  must  be  bom  in  mind, 
however,  in  fashioning  an  Industrial 
policy.  Industrial  development  is 
fraught  with  major  controversies.  No 
policy  can  hope  to  surmoimt  them  if  it 
is  l>eset  by  the  kinds  of  factional  dis- 
putes which  already  confront  the 
President's  program.  What  Is  needed, 
then,  is  some  mechanism  for  forging  a 
consensus  among  potential  adversar- 
ies—a consensus  strong  enough  to 
bridge  the  points  of  controversy. 

What  are  those  sources  of  controver- 
sy? To  begin  with,  there  is  serious  dis- 
agreement about  basic  information. 
Today's  debates  over  industrial  devel- 
opment rarely  move  beyond  the  first 
stage  in  which  each  special  Interest 
groups  uses  selective  data  to  reinforce 
its  own  analysis  of  the  problem  and  to 
refute  all  others.  Bad  management, 
unfair  foreign  "dumping,"  regiilatory 
burdens,  a  declining  work  ethic— each 
culprit  has,  in  turn,  been  convinced  by 
whichever  side  marshaled  the  right 
statistics. 

Even  in  those  instances  where  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  a  set  of  facts  or  an 
Interpretation  of  circumstances,  con- 
troversy does  not  subside.  Rather, 
each  party  to  the  problem  soon  real- 
izes that  every  solution  requires  sub- 
stantial sacrifice  from  someone.  As 
with  any  "zero-sum"  situation,  a  battle 
is  waged  over  who  will  make  that  sac- 
rifice. The  problem-solving  process  is 
soon  subverted  by  power  politics. 

Finally,  on  those  occasions  when  a 
solution  is  decided  upon  and  imple- 
mented, controversy  may  still  persist. 
Those  who  are  not  parties  to  the  final 
agreement  or  who  feel  they  are 
making  disproportionate  sacrifices 
may  well  resist  or  counterattack. 

The  adversarisd  mode  of  problem 
solving  which  underlies  these  contro- 
versies has  served  America  reasonably 
well  for  most  of  this  century.  It  en- 
couraged each  side  to  commit  101  per- 
cent of  its  energies  to  "winning"  and 
that  motivation  was  often  what  pro- 
pelled our  economy  forward.  Some- 
times we  were  led  down  blind  alleys 
when  the  "wrong"  side  won,  but  such 
mistakes  seemed  a  small  price  to  pay 
in  an  era  of  continuous  growth.  While 
the  problems  were  never  as  black  and 
white  as  adversaries  might  paint  them, 
neither  were  they  so  complex  as  to 
defy  dialectics. 

Now,  those  conditions  have  changed. 
The  adversarial  mode  of  problem  solv- 
ing is  a  luxury  which  America  can  no 
longer  afford  in  an  era  of  marginal 
growth  and  precarious  stability.  More- 
over, the  problems  have  become  much 
more  complicated  and  the  numerous 
parties  to  each  of  those  problems  have 
acquired  sufficient  power.  If  not  to  win 


the  disputes,  at  least  to  staU  their  res- 
olution. 

A  new  mechanism  for  problem  solv- 
ing must  embody  these  principles: 
First,  all  principal  parties  to  a  problem 
must  participate  in  its  resolution; 
second,  that  resolution  must  be 
grounded  in  data  and  information 
which  is  credible;  third,  the  resolution 
must  be  based  on  a  consensus;  and 
fourth,  there  must  be  accoimtabillty 
among  those  who  have  agreed  to  the 
solution.  No  institution  in  America 
today  fulfills  these  requirements. 

Certainly,  Congress  does  not  answer 
this  need.  While  it  may  represent 
labor,  business,  environmental,  and 
other  groups,  it  carmot  really  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  among  those  inter- 
ests. Similarly,  Congress  does  not 
really  produce  consensus.  It  is  often 
said  that  Congress  practices  the  art  of 
compromise,  but  such  compromises 
may  as  often  be  unworkable  hybrids  of 
opposing  positions  as  solutions  bom  of 
true  consensus. 

Finally,  Congressmen,  by  them- 
selves, are  111  equipped  to  make  com- 
plex economic  Judgments  about  indi- 
vidual sectors. 

The  Chrysler  loan  guarantee,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1979,  foreshad- 
ows the  kind  of  industrial  policy  ques- 
tions which  will  confront  America 
with  Increasing  frequency  in  the  years 
ahead.  Without  passing  Judgment  on 
Congress  ultimate  decision  In  the 
Chrysler  case.  It  Is  clear  that  the  proc- 
ess by  which  that  decision  was  reached 
is  unsuitable.  With  no  advance  warn- 
ing, and  with  little  expertise  is  assess- 
ing the  economics  of  the  automotive 
sector,  the  House  and  Senate  BarUting 
Conmilttees  were  forced  to  make  a 
rapid  decision  with  enormous  ramifica- 
tions. No  consensus  was  reached  on 
the  origins  of  the  sector's  crisis,  and 
sober  analysis  of  Chrysler's  or  the 
entire  sector's  prospects  for  the  future 
was  often  clouded  by  political  rhetoric 
from  both  sides. 

Executive  agencies  have  some  advan- 
tages over  Congress  as  problem  solv- 
ers. It  is  easier  for  a  department  to 
play  the  neutral  faclllUtor,  bringing 
together  outside  groups.  The  Tripar- 
tite Steel  Committee,  for  example,  has 
forged  a  consensus  among  business, 
labor,  and  government  officials  on 
such  issues  as  trigger  price  mecha- 
nisms and  environmental  controls.  For 
a  brief  period,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's shoe  industry  program  succeed- 
ed, through  similar  collaboration.  In 
reviving  a  very  troubled  sector. 

But  a  single  agency  Is  too  narrow  to 
look  at  the  full  Industrial  picture.  And, 
these  experiments  in  cooperative 
policy  formulation  are  subject  to  the 
political  changes  which  govern  all 
agencies.  The  shoe  program  faltered 
with  the  departure  of  an  Under  Secre- 
tary; the  Tripartite  Steel  Committee 
was  dissolved  by  the  current  adminls- 
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tration.  Most  significantly,  agencies— 
unlike  Congress— have  no  electoral 
constituency.  Thus,  the  public  may 
well  feel  that  its  interests  will  not  be 
protected,  that  the  crucial  boundary 
between  collaboration  and  collusion 
will  be  tnmsgressed. 

America  needs  a  new  institutional 
mechanism  for  industrial  problem 
solving.  Today,  I  am  proposing  forma- 
tion of  a  quadripartite  National  Indus- 
trial Development  Board.  Such  a 
Board  would  bring  together,  in  equal 
numbers,  chief  executives  of  major 
businesses,  presidents  of  major  unions, 
national  political  leaders— Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  Members  of  Congress, 
and  major  representatives  of  the 
public  interest— particularly  those 
groups  who  are  challenging  the  eco- 
nomic status  quo  In  America,  such  as 
environmentalists,  consumerists.  mi- 
norities, educators,  and  innovative  en- 
trepreneurs. 

Board  members  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President— but  only  from  nomi- 
nees forwarded  to  him  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  minority  leaders 
of  both  Chambers.  Members'  terms 
will  be  for  6  years.  The  Board  will 
meet  at  least  once  every  2  months  and 
members,  or  their  one  designated  al- 
ternate, must  attend  these  meetings. 
The  stipulation  that  Board  members 
must  be  major  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive sectors— business,  labor,  govern- 
ment, and  public,  and  the  critical 
nature  of  their  responsibilities,  insxire 
that  this  will  not  become  another 
"blue  ribbon  panel"  whose  recommen- 
dations are  routinely  shelved  and  for- 
gotten. The  Board  will  be  given  a  full 
staff,  expected  to  be  around  200  in 
nimiber.  and  $8  million  in  annual 
funding  to  fulfill  its  duties.  The  Board 
will  be  strictly  advisory.  But  Its  lack  of 
decisionmaking  authority  will  aug- 
ment the  likelihood  of  consensus.  The 
Board  will  be  less  subject  to  the  corro- 
sive effects  of  special-interest  lobby- 
ing. 

The  Board's  purpose  will  be  to  devel- 
op a  consensual  response  to  key  prob- 
lems of  industrial  revltallzation.  Its 
specific  responsibilities  will  Include 
these  three:  First,  recommending  in- 
dustrial development  priorities  for  the 
United  States:  second,  recommending 
solutions  to  particular  problems  of  In- 
dxistrial  policy  which  are  referred  to 
the  Board  by  congressional  commit- 
tees or  executive  agencies;  and  third. 
providing  credible,  consensus-backed 
information  on  the  domestic  and 
global  economic  situation. 

On  a  more  general  level,  we  can 
expect  the  Board  to  exert  a  sUbillzlng 
economic  influence.  Ronald  Muller. 
whose  insightful  book.  "Revitalizing 
America."  sets  forth  a  compelling  case 
for  an  Industrial  Development  Board, 
speculates  on  this  broader  effect.  As 
the  Board  begins  to  achieve  consensus 
on   various   aspects   of   an   industrial 


strategy,  Muller  points  out,  "the  confi- 
dence necessary  to  lure  savings  out  of 
their  present  havens  and  overcome 
shortfalls  in  capital  formation"  should 
emerge.  "Now.  for  example,  big  money 
is  in  hiding  partly  because  of  uncer- 
tainty over  questions  of  energy  and 
regulation  (and  inflation)  but  also  be- 
cause investors  do  not  know  from  one 
day  to  the  next  (what  policies  to 
expect  from  Washington)." 

How  will  the  Board  fulfill  Its  three 
specific  responsibilities?  In  pursuing 
its  first  task,  the  Board  will  report  on 
the  International  competitiveness  of 
individual  sectors,  their  importv>ce  to 
the  Nation's  economy,  whatever  re- 
structuring of  those  industries— as 
well  as  adjustment  policies  for  affect- 
ed workers  smd  regions— seem  advisa- 
ble, and  initiatives  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  which  can  achieve 
these  goals.  In  conducting  these  as- 
sessments, the  Board  will  address  the 
three  categories  of  businesses  to  which 
I  alluded  earlier:  Sectors  which  are  ex- 
periencing structural  decline,  sectors 
which  can  anticipate  difficulties  in 
coming  years,  and  those  high-technol- 
ogy Industries  which  have  strong  po- 
tential growth  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  Board  is  expressly  directed  to 
proceed  on  the  premise  that  ""most 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  necessary 
and  can  survive  if  they  adapt  sensibly 
to  new  markets,  technologies,  organi- 
zational designs  and  relationships  be- 
tween labor  and  management."  In 
other  words,  the  Board  will  avoid  des- 
ignation of  "wiiuiers"  and  "losers"  in 
American  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  Is  ex- 
pected to  highlight  necessary  transi- 
tions. Decline  in  some  industries  Is  in- 
evitable and  requires  structural  adjust- 
ment. The  United  States  will  always 
need  automobile  production,  but  both 
Detroit  and  Washington  must  recog- 
nize that  Americans  from  now  on  are 
unlikely  to  replace  their  cars  every  4 
years.  A  healthy  steel  Industry  is  es- 
sential not  only  to  our  national  securi- 
ty but  to  hundreds  of  domestic  manu- 
facturers. Yet.  we  must  confront  the 
global  reality  of  overcapacity  in  steel. 
By  formulating  consensus  adjustment 
policies,  the  Board  can  ease  these  dif- 
ficult transitions. 

A  brief  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  Lb  required  in  this 
legislation.  The  relevant  House  and 
Senate  committees  will  consult  with 
the  Board  on  Its  findings  and  forward 
to  each  Chamber  their  evaluation  of 
the  report.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  re- 
ports which  the  Board  may  issue,  the 
Board  is  expected  to  achieve  the  maxl- 
raaxa  degree  of  consensus  among  the 
four  sectors  It  represents.  I  believe 
such  reports  can  have  a  highly  benefi- 
cial effect  in  creating  a  workable  in- 
dustrial strategy  for  the  United  SUtes. 

The  second  function  of  the  Board 
win  be  to  recommend  solutions  to  par- 
ticular policy  questions  which  are  re- 


ferred to  it  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee or  executive  agency.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Chrysler  loan  guaran- 
tee as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  issue. 
Congress  deliberations  in  that  In- 
stance would  have  benefited  from  the 
dispassionate  analysis  and  consensual 
recommendations  of  an  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board. 

Now.  a  similar  issue  has  arisen  which 
provides  a  perfect  example  of  the  po- 
tential value  of  the  Board.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks,  intense  lobbying  has 
encouraged  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  House  to  cosponsor  "local  con- 
tent" legislation  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. This  legislation  has  enormous 
ramifications,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  trade:  quite  probably,  its  effects  are 
broader  than  those  of  the  Chrysler 
loan  guarantee. 

I  share  my  colleagues'  concern  about 
the  rapid  erosion  of  America's  auto 
sector,  and  I  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  the  thousands  of  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of 
that  decline.  But.  I  fear  we  are  again 
rushing  toward  a  simple  solution  with- 
out adequate  analysis  of  the  full  in- 
dustrial picture. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  contemplate 
how  a  more  effective  response  to 
America's  auto  woes  might  emerge  if 
an  Indiistrlal  Development  Board  were 
in  place.  Instead  of  locking  ourselves 
permanently  into  a  protectionist 
"local  content"  measure.  Washington 
could  Impose  a  temporary  import 
quota  while  domestic  auto  manufac- 
turers adjust  to  the  new  structures  of 
the  market.  Tet.  we  cannot  blithely 
assume  U.S.  firms  will  readjust  simply 
because  a  quota  is  Imposed.  As  Robert 
Reich  and  Ira  Magaziner  remind  us,  in 
their  excellent  new  book  '"Minding 
America's  Business."  in  the  6  years  fol- 
lowing implementation  of  steel  import 
quotas  in  1968.  capital  expenditures  of 
domestic  steel  producers  actually  de- 
clined. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  auto  crisis.  That  is 
where  the  National  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Board  can  play  its  role.  The 
Board  calls  before  it  executives  from 
the  automobile  manufacturers.  The 
candid  chaUenge  Is  posed:  "If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  imposes  temporary 
import  quotas,  what  can  you  give  in 
return?  What  comparable  commit- 
ments will  you  make  to  insure  read- 
justment of  the  auto  sector?"  Next, 
the  relevant  unions  are  summoned  by 
the  Board  and  the  same  questions  are 
put.  Solutions  begin  to  emerge;  fac- 
tions grope  toward  consensus.  To  be 
sure,  some  will  probably  plead  for  reg- 
ulatory relief  as  the  lone  solution.  But. 
the  Board's  consumer,  envirorunental, 
and  government  representatives  would 
scarcely  acquiesce  in  such  a  one-sided 
response.  In  short,  the  Board  can  ne- 
gotiate a  harmonious  package  of  read- 
justment  policies— to   be   undertaken 
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concurrently  by  labor,  management, 
and  government— and  present  that 
package  to  the  Congress. 

The  third  major  function  of  the 
Board  would  be  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
source  of  information  on  the  domestic 
and  international  economy.  A  crucial 
part  of  this  duty  is  what  might  be 
called  the  early  warning  function- 
providing  advance  notice  of  shifts  in 
international  markets  and  threats  to 
the  competitiveness  of  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

Economic  policymaking  over  the  last 
several  years  has  been  dominated  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  blows  to 
American  industry.  We  seem  to  act 
only  when  a  crisis  is  upon  us.  Some 
people  imagine  that  this  permits 
America  to  avoid  having  an  industrial 
policy.  It  Is  a  pleasant  fiction.  In  fact, 
practicing  "crisis  response"  only  con- 
demns our  industrial  policy  to  being 
ad  hoc  and  reactive  when  it  should  be 
anticipatory  and  consistent. 

I  am  often  told  that  the  business 
community  will  oppose  an  Industrial 
Development  Board  as  an  "interven- 
tionist" proposal.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  last  20  years  of  "crisis  response"— 
whether  the  crisis  has  been  environ- 
mental pollution  or  a  bankrupt  Lock- 
heed—has itself  yielded  Grovemment 
intervention.  Frankly,  I  think  the 
business  community  is  begiiming  to  re- 
alize this— and  to  realize,  as  well,  that 
the  accumulation  of  unanticipated 
crises  begins  to  undermine  business 
confidence  and  economic  stability.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  the  "early 
warning  function"  of  an  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board  should  be  welcomed, 
even  in  the  business  community. 

Extending  the  time  horizon  of  indus- 
trial policy  Is  especially  crucial,  given 
all  the  biases  toward  a  "short-term 
view"  in  the  business  and  Government 
sectors.  Henry  Kaufman,  the  noted 
wizard  of  Wsdl  Street,  once  noted  that 
in  the  financial  world,  "the  short-term 
view  is  tomorrow,  the  mid-range  view 
is  next  week,  and  the  long-term  view  is 
the  end  of  the  quarter."  It  Is  undeni- 
able that  corporate  managers— who 
are  answerable  to  stockholders  for  the 
current  value  of  their  holdings  and 
whose  own  bonus  is  often  pegged  to 
annual  profits— is  discouraged  from 
taking  the  long-rauige  view.  Similarly. 
Congress  can  rarely  look  beyond  Its  bi- 
annual elections.  Union  officials  often 
work  within  the  framework  of  a  2-  or 
3-year  labor  contract.  We  need  an  in- 
dustrial board  which  can  afford  to 
take  the  longer  view  of  Industrial 
policy. 

The  formation  of  another  Federal 
entity  may  well  be  viewed  with  skepti- 
cism and  even  hostility  in  today's  envi- 
roiunent  of  public  sector  retrench- 
ment. But  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween streamlining  government  and 
straltjacketing  it.  In  our  commendable 
pursuit  of  Federal  austerity,  we  must 
not  lock  the  public  policy  process  into 


outmoded  structures.  A  National  In- 
dustrial Development  Board  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  new  appendage  to 
the  Washington  bureaucracy.  It  repre- 
sents, instead  an  adaption  to  a  chang- 
ing society— one  in  which  cooperative 
development  must  supplant  the  adver- 
sarial conventions  which  today  threat- 
en the  survival  of  American  industry. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  American 
industry  Is  threatened  is  precisely  that 
other  Western  countries  have  adapted 
to  the  new  era  of  cooperation  and  con- 
sensus much  faster  than  we  have.  As 
Messrs.  Reich  and  Magaziner  point 
out: 

Mechanisms  were  developed  in  these 
countries  for  consensus- forming  among  the 
major  economic  constituencies— managers, 
owners  of  Industrial  enterprises,  trade 
unions,  banks,  and  government.  The  French 
planning  systems,  the  Japanese  MTTl  advi- 
sory councils,  and  the  regular  German 
roundtables,  all  provide  forums  In  which 
various  industrial  constituencies  could  meet. 
This  collaborative  spirit  is  emerging 
in  the  United  States.  Today,  there  are 
hundreds  of  labor-management  com- 
mittees In  individual  workplaces 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition, 
there  are  more  than  25  municipal  com- 
mittees in  which  local  labor,  business, 
and,  usually.  Government  representa- 
tives have  joined  together  to  address  a 
conununlty's  economic  problems.  Fi- 
nally, in  a  few  cases,  tripartite  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  at  the  national 
level  to  examine  the  problems  facing 
certain  business  sectors.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Tripartite  Steel  Com- 
mittee which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion regrettably  has  abolished. 

Similar  national  committees  have 
operated  in  the  retail  food  and  con- 
struction industries.  Yet,  these  have 
been  largely  ad  hoc,  with  no  statutory 
basis  and  therefore  subject  to  changes 
in  leadership  and  personal  commit- 
ment. The  time  has  come  to  take  a 
further  step— to  formally  incorporate 
a  mechanism  for  cooperative  problem 
solving  in  our  industrial  policymaking 
process. 

We  do  not  need  an  Ironclad  national 
plan:  we  do  not  want  a  detailed  timeta- 
ble. We  are  not  searching  for  a  step- 
by-step  economic  prescription.  But,  if 
we  look  to  the  successful  economic  de- 
velopment activities  of  ccmmunitles 
and  States  In  America,  we  will  observe 
that  they  have  succeeded  by  "looking 
ahead."  by  laying  the  groundwork,  by 
building  a  consensus  aroimd  a  growth 
strategy.  My  home  city  of  Jamestown, 
N.Y.,  has  returned  from  the  brink  of 
economic  calamity  by  pulling  business 
and  labor  and  management  together 
in  support  of  a  concerted  economic  de- 
velopment program,  a  strategy  for  the 
future.  Today,  we  often  see  articles 
about  surprising  "business  growth"  In 
unexpected  places  like  North  Carolina. 
But  that  State's  highly  touted  Re- 
search Triangle  did  not  just  appear 
overnight.  It  is  the  product  of  concert- 
ed effort;  I  can  remember  that  plans 


were  being  laid  for  such  development 
when  I  was  a  college  undergraduate  in 
North  Carolina  many  years  ago.  It  is 
time  that  the  Federal  Government 
took  its  cue  from  these  successes,  time 
that  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  ""crisis  re- 
sponse" mentality,  time  that  we 
brought  leaders  of  the  major  sectors 
in  our  society  together  to  develop  a 
consensual  strategy  that  wlU  guaran- 
tee America's  industrial  vitality  in  the 
years  ahead. 


U.S.  POLICY  AND  THE  SECURITY 
OF  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buckley  described  the 
Reagan  administration's  objectives  in 
the  Middle  East  as  twofold;  namely, 
"the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  and  the  urgent  requirement 
that  friends  in  the  region  be  secure 
against  external  threats." 

Mr.  Buckley  then  went  on  to  suggest 
that— 

These  objectives  are  mutually  reinforcing. 
No  peace  is  possible  unless  the  nations  of 
the  region  are  secure  from  outside  coercion, 
and  security  will  not  be  achieved  If  we  fall 
to  address  the  underlying  sources  of  conflict 
and  instability. 

In  short,  the  Reagan  administration 
would  have  us  believe  that  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  Is  the  justification  for  its 
policy  of  selling  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced weaporu-y  in  the  U.S.  inventory 
to  various  Arab  nations.  As  we  itnow. 
the  administration  has  already  won 
approval  for  its  plan  to  seU  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  may  also  be  planning  to 
sell  mobile  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles 
guid  F-16's  to  Jordan. 

While  we  Eire  told  that  such  sales 
will  make  various  Arab  nations  feel 
more  secure  and  thus  more  willing  to 
participate  in  the  peace  process,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  no  satisfac- 
tory response  when  questioned  as  to 
how  the  sale  of  such  sophisticated 
weaponry  will  encourage  Israel  to  feel 
more  secure  or  to  take  additional  risks 
for  peace. 

The  fact  Is  that  Israel  and  Egypt  are 
the  only  states  in  the  region  that  have 
taken  risks  for  peace  to  date.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  Israel  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  possibilities  for  renewed  ag- 
gression from  the  east.  Given  Its  past 
experience  with  her  neighbors  and 
their  continuing  refusal  to  take  any 
steps  to  make  peace  with  Israel,  that 
concern  is  clearly  justified. 

In  short,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  should  be  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. Instead  of  being  mutually  rein- 
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forcing,  itfi  twin  objectives  appear  mu- 
tually contradictory. 

Having  said  this,  the  policy  would 
perhaps  be  more  understandable  if  the 
administration  weis  moving  to  reassure 
Israel  of  continuing  U.S.  support.  Un- 
fortunately, three  of  Its  recent  budget 
decisions  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  that  is  the  case. 

The  first  decision  relates  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  administration  to  imple- 
ment a  directive  from  the  conference 
managers  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill.  As  you  may 
recall,  the  conferees  on  that  legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  was  one.  directed  the 
State  Department  to  disburse  the  $806 
million  in  economic  assistance  that  we 
provided  for  Israel  within  30  days  of 
the  bill's  signing.  We  directed  the 
State  Department  to  talie  this  action 
in  order  to  help  Israel  avoid  having  to 
seek  costly  interim  commercial  financ- 
ing. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  ignored  this  directive. 
When  I  first  learned  of  this.  I  drafted 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Haig  urging  him 
to  disburse  the  funds  as  directed.  Yet, 
despite  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  signed  that  letter,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  refused  to 
do  so. 

A  second  cause  for  concern  is  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  seek  a  reduc- 
tion in  grant  military  assistance  for 
Israel  in  fiscal  year  1982.  As  you  know, 
we  passed  a  2-year  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill  last  year.  That  bUl  included 
a  provision  for  $550  million  in  grant 
military  assistance  for  Israel  In  fiscal 
year  1983.  However,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  only  requested  $500 
million  in  such  grant  assistance,  which 
of  course  will  not  meet  the  existing  au- 
thorization. 

While  this  is  the  first  time  that  any 
administration  has  called  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  aid  to  Israel,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  offered  no  explana- 
tion for  its  decision.  Are  we  to  serious- 
ly believe  that  such  a  step  would  be  re- 
assuring to  Israel,  or  encourage  Israel 
to  take  additional  risks  for  peace?  I 
think  not. 

Finally,  as  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year  provided  that  all 
of  our  economic  assistance  to  Israel 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  grant.  How- 
ever, the  Reagan  administration  is 
now  proposing  that  only  two-thirds  of 
that  assistance  be  in  the  form  of  a 
grant.  The  remaining  third  would  be 
in  the  form  of  a  loan,  which  Israel 
would  be  required  to  repay. 

Israel's  debt  service  payments  to  the 
United  States  already  exceed  the  ESF 
funds  that  she  receives  from  the 
United  States.  In  recognition  of  that 
fact  and  in  an  effort  to  avoid  further 
strains  on  the  economy  of  Israel,  Con- 
gress decided  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  Israel  in  the  future  on  a 


grant  basis.  However,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  reverse 
that  decision. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  budget- 
ary decisions  by  the  administration 
are  disturbing,  especially  when  viewed 
in  the  context  of  arms  sales  proposals 
now  under  consideration  within  the 
administration  and  recent  statements 
by  Secretary  Weinberger  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  should  redirect 
Its  support  away  from  Israel.  Clearly, 
Israel  cannot  afford  to  engage  in  an 
economic  war  of  attrition  with  its 
Arab  neighbors.  Now  should  it  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  by  while  the  Reagan 
administration  punishes  it  while  re- 
warding neighbors  who  have  done 
nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace? 

For  that  reason  I  believe  that  we 
must  reject  the  administration's  call  to 
reduce  grant  military  aid  to  Israel.  We 
must  reject  its  call  to  provide  some  of 
our  economic  assistance  on  a  nongrant 
basis.  We  must  write  our  intentions 
into  the  law  so  that  they  cannot  be 
disregarded  by  the  administration. 
And  we  must  review  any  future  pro- 
posed arms  sales  to  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  with  the  greatest  caution. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  ON 
SECRECY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  the  President 
signed  the  Executive  order  on  national 
security  information,  replacing  the 
one  signed  by  President  Carter  in 
1978.  This  latest  Executive  order  car- 
ries several  major  flaws,  all  of  which 
have  been  amply  described  and  decried 
In  the  press  and  in  hearings  before  the 
Congress  in  recent  weeks. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  the  person  of  Presidential 
Counselor  Mr.  Meese.  must  be  con- 
demned for  misleading  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress  as  to  its  Inten- 
tions regarding  this  Executive  order. 
When  drafts  of  the  order  were  made 
known,  there  was  a  loud  outcry  of  dis- 
approval, drawing  fire  from  a  broad 
spectnun  of  parties.  Including  the 
press,  constitutional  scholars,  civil  lib- 
ertarians, historians,  archivists,  the 
communications  and  Information  in- 
dustry, university  presidents,  and  sci- 
ence and  technology  professional  soci- 
eties. 

Mr.  Meese  twice  publicly  denied  ex- 
cesses in  classification,  stating  that— 

[Tlhe  current  controversy  over  a  draft  Ex- 
ecutive Order  that  could  greatly  exDand 
Bovemment  secrecy  actually  wu  the  fault 
of  an  overzealoua  bureaucracy  trying  to 
have  its  own  way  •  •  •  the  official  policy  la 
to  decrease  the  number  of  claulfled  docu- 
menu  to  thoae  that  are  actually  vital  to  the 
national  aecurlty.  •  •  •  But  the  bureaucracy 
*  *  *  tried  to  expand  claaslflcatlon. 


He  then  assured  us,  "You  will  find 
that  is  being  corrected  in  the  current 
drafts." 

Now  we  find  that  Mr.  Meese's  assur- 
ances were  empty:  By  the  White 
House's  own  admission,  there  is  not 
one  single  clause  in  the  order  that  re- 
duces classification  or  increases  declas- 
sification. This  kind  of  ambivalent 
speech  was  also  seen  during  last  year's 
debate  on  the  Executive  order  on  in- 
telligence. Mr.  Meese  assured  us  at  the 
time  that  there  was  "absolutely  noth- 
ing *  *  *  which  would  expand  the  abil- 
ity of  the  CIA  to  engage  in  domestic 
spying."  This  turned  out  to  be  false  as 
well. 

Now  Mr.  Meese  is  an  honorable  man, 
and  we  should  not  presume  that  he 
has  been  altering  the  truth.  We  can 
only  assume  that  he  was  speaking  in 
ignorance,  which  in  itself  is  not  reas- 
suring. 

The  Executive  orders  raise  a  much 
more  serious  question:  namely,  "Who 
is  going  to  participate  in  the  debate 
and  the  decisionmaking?"  The  stakes 
in  this  issue  are  very  high;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  major  impacts  on  our  scien- 
tific, technological,  and  industrial 
base,  to  say  nothing  about  freedom  of 
the  press,  openness  in  government, 
and  abridgements  of  constitutional 
protections.  Matters  of  this  gravity 
call  for  public  participation  at  the 
highest  levels. 

Yet  his  administration's  whole  ap- 
proach has  been  not  only  to  further 
restrict  the  flow  of  scientific  and  other 
information,  but  to  hold  at  close  quar- 
ters the  policy  decisions  as  to  what 
will  be  restricted,  and  by  whom.  Admi- 
ral Iiunan,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA,  stated  last  January  that  the  Jus- 
tifications for  secrecy  might  be  even 
more  sensitive  than  the  material  being 
kept  secret,  leaving  the  public  no  re- 
course. The  Executive  order  just 
signed  was  rewritten  partially  to  pre- 
vent Judicial  review,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  actively  excluded  congres- 
sional review  in  the  redrafting.  If  the 
administration's  position  is  only  luiow 
when  regulations  are  issued,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  a  significant  public 
input.  Where,  then,  are  the  checks 
and  balances? 

Administration  officials  have  repeat- 
edly prefaced  their  statements  on  this 
subject  by  commentary  to  the  effect 
that  "a  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  competing  Interests  of  na- 
tional security  and  our  democratic 
freedoms."  Yet.  the  evidence  is  ample 
that  it  is  only  lipservice  that  is  being 
paid  to  that  notion.  The  most  glaring 
example  is  the  removal  of  the  "balanc- 
ing test"  in  the  new  Executive  order.  A 
proper  balance  Is  precluded  as  well  by 
the  narrow  spectrum  of  opinions 
sought  during  the  redrafting. 

The  Executive  order  is  but  the  latest 
round  in  the  administration's  concert- 
ed effort  to  clamp  down  on  what  it 
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sees  as  a  "dangerous  loss  of  sensitive 
Information  to  the  Soviets."  Officials 
are  particularly  concerned  with  scien- 
tific and  technical  know-how,  to  which 
the  Eastern  bloc  countries— like  all 
other  nations— have  easy  access  in  our 
free  and  open  society.  These  are  well- 
meaning  concerns;  none  of  us  want  to 
see  classified  national  defense  infor- 
mation reaching  those  who  can  turn  it 
to  military  advantage  against  us. 

The  administration,  however,  has 
used  this  Justification  to  propose 
broad  and  sweeping  amendments  to 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  ranging 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
to  export  controls,  and  access  of  the 
press  to  Government  officials. 

Opponents  point  out  that  many  of 
the  proposed  measures  will  not  only  be 
simply  ineffective,  or  impossible  to 
manage  (such  as  asltlng  all  scientists 
to  submit  their  work  for  prepublica- 
tion  clearance),  but  they  could  only  be 
implemented  at  great  cost  to  our  most 
cherished  democratic  values:  Freedom 
of  the  press,  openness  and  accoimt- 
ability  in  government,  academic  free- 
dom, and  the  unimpeded  flow  of  scien- 
tific information  that  has  been  the 
basis  for  our  technological  and  eco- 
nomic leadership.  There  are  economic 
costs  as  well,  such  as  the  loss  of  multi- 
mlUlon-doUar  contracts  to  foreign 
competitors,  when  U.S.  firms  are  pre- 
vented from  exporting  U.S.-made 
goods. 

I  am  pleased  that,  despite  the  ad- 
ministration's evident  desire  to  keep 
the  debate  to  a  small  circle,  there  is 
growing  public  interest  in  these  issues, 
as  can  be  seen  from  coverage  in  the 
general  press,  and  public  radio  and  tel- 
evision. It  is  incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  this  public  concern 
and  not  allow  such  important  policy 
decisions  to  be  made  by  a  bureaucracy 
out  of  the  public  view. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  short 
an  succinct  statement  on  this  subject, 
by  one  Edward  Teller,  not  known  for 
harboring  leftist  tendencies  or  being  a 
Soviet  sympathizer. 

[From  Chemical  and  Engineering  News, 
Apr.  5,  1982] 

Edward  Tkllzr  Talks  Abodt  Seckxct  vk 

SCIKHCK 

Edward  Teller,  the  father  of  the  H-bomb 
who  Is  now  senior  research  fellow  at  Hoover 
Institute,  Stanford  University,  Is  well  known 
for  Ills  views  on  secrecy  In  science.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  he  told  C&EN: 

"Secrecy  Is  not  security.  The  price  paid 
for  secrecy  In  terms  of  slowing  down  devel- 
opment and  In  terms  of  alienating  us  from 
our  allies  may  not  be  worth  paying— particu- 
larly as  we  are  so  very  poor  In  keeping  se- 
crets. 

"It  Is  my  general  belief  that"  basic  re- 
search should  not  be  classified. 

"n.S.  interaction  with  foreign  gnuluate 
students  should  be  encouraged.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  shield  Soviet  graduate 
students  from  indiscreet  questions  from 
their  fellow  American  graduate  students. 
Such  questions  might  be  more  effective  If 


they  came  from  fellow  students  rather  than 
the  U.S.  government. 

"Restriction  on  the  flow  of  Information 
should  be  flexible,  fashioned  after  the 
model  of  industrial  secrecy.  Industries,  in 
general,  do  not  keep  ideas  secret.  They  do 
keep  secret  the  details  of  processes,  blue- 
prints, occasionally  products.  Know-how  is 
easier  to  keep  secret  than  an  idea. 

"We  are  no  longer  the  leaders  in  military 
technology.  The  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in 
many  respects.  We  also  are  no  longer  in  the 
lead  in  civilian  products.  In  many  cases,  the 
Japanese,  French,  Germans,  and  Swedes  are 
tihead  of  us.  Now  what  sense  does  it  make  to 
keep  our  technology  secret  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  others  know  more  ttian  we 
do  and  don't  keep  their  technology  secret? 
To  effectively  keep  technology  from  the  So- 
viets, therefore,  requires  collective  action, 
not  Just  the  U.S.  acting  alone. 

"I  am  for  open  scientific  meetings  [open 
to  scientists  from  all  countries]:  I  am  com- 
pletely against  secrecy.  But,  if  a  scientific 
society,  in  its  Justified  indignation  over 
what  Is  going  on  In  Poland,  does  not  want  to 
meet  with  Soviet  scientists,  I  certainly 
would  go  along  with  that.  However,  I  tlilnk 
that  decision  should  be  made  by  Individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  like  societies.  I 
would  hate  to  see  that  under  the  control  of 
the  government.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
defense,  scientific  meetings  are  not  impor- 
tant; here,  industrial  secrecy  is  more  impor- 
tant. From  the  point  of  view  of  expressing  a 
protest,  however,  that  protest  will  be  more 
powerful  If  It  comes  from  chemists  acting  as 
chemists." 


D  1215 

THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PRESENTATION  OF  CHERRY 
TREES  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  MAYOR  OF  TOKYO 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  exact- 
ly 70  years  ago,  in  1912,  the  cherry 
trees  surrounding  the  Tidal  Basin  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  which  have 
evoked  the  admiration  and  delight  of 
succeeding  generations  of  Americans, 
were  presented  to  the  United  States 
by  the  then-mayor  of  Tokyo,  the  late 
Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki. 

Last  week,  this  historic  anniversary 
occasion  was  marked  by  a  visit  to 
Washington  of  a  group  of  dlstln- 
gtilshed  Japanese  citizens.  The  leader 
of  the  delegation  is  Mrs,  Yuklka  Soma, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mayor  Ozaki— 
whose  gesture  of  friendship  and  good- 
will Is  recalled  each  year  at  this  time 
in  connection  with  the  annual  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival. 

I  am  personally  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Soma  and  other  members  of  her  dele- 
gation who  come  from  Oshika,  a  vil- 
lage located  in  the  prefecture  of 
Nagano;  from  Chiba  township  in  the 
Chiba  prefecture— both  north  of 
Tokyo;  and  from  Tokyo  itself.  These 
individuals  have  traveled  a  consider- 
able distance  and  at  great  personal  ex- 
pense to  help  us  commemorate  this 


anniversary  occasion,  and  we  owe 
them  all  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  United 
States-Japan  relations  are  at  a  critical 
stage— perhaps  the  most  critical  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II— it  is  well  to 
recall  this  extraordinary  initiative  on 
the  part  of  Mayor  Ozaki.  The  visit  of 
Mrs.  Soma  and  her  compatriots  serves 
as  a  reminder  of  the  enduring  tx>nds  of 
friendship  which  exist  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  and  of  the  important  influence 
of  Japan  on  our  own  society  and  cul- 
ture. 

I  {Jso  wish  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gordan,  found- 
er of  the  American  National  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  Association,  for 
bringing  this  historic  visit  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide 13  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  those  Jobless  workers 
who  have  exhausted  all  available  un- 
emplojmaent  compensation  assistance. 

Last  week's  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  nation- 
al unemployment  rate  is  9  percent  is 
one  more  signal  that  the  recession  is 
getting  worse  and  economic  recovery  is 
a  long  way  off.  Despite  administration 
claims  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
we  are  facing  or  the  hardship  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families  are 
experiencing. 

Nearly  10  million  persons  are  unem- 
ployed. Unemployment  has  been  above 
8  percent  for  the  past  6  months.  In 
many  States,  such  as  my  home  State 
of  Tennessee,  the  Jobless  rate  is  in 
double  digits.  In  January,  the  most 
recent  month  for  which  data  is  avail- 
able, 260,000  persons  received  final 
regular  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments. The  volume  of  final  payments 
under  the  existing  Federal-State  ex- 
tended benefits  program  is  projected 
to  increase  sharply  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Our  current  unemplojmient  insur- 
ance program,  which  provides  a  maxi- 
mum of  39  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  to  Jobless  workers,  is  simply 
inadequate  in  the  face  of  this  reces- 
sion. The  recession  is  deeper  and  has 
lasted  longer  than  anyone  ever  antici- 
pated. While  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  promise  that  better  days  are 
"Just  around  the  comer,"  such  prom- 
ises cannot  pay  food  bills  or  mort- 
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gages.  The  workers  who  continue  to 
suffer  are  In  desperate  need  of  the 
relief  this  legislation  will  provide. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  is  limit- 
ed in  scope  and  is  designed  to  address 
a  clearcut  economic  emergency.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  a  healthy  econo- 
my, increased  Job  training,  new  invest- 
ment, and  increased  opportunities.  But 
temporary  relief  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram Is  Justified  in  light  of  the  hard- 
ship the  recession  has  inflicted  on  Job- 
less workers  and  their  communities. 
Behind  the  unemployment  statistics 
are  men  and  women  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  who 
want  to  be  productive.  Most  have 
worked  all  of  their  lives.  The  Jobless 
are  not  asking  for  a  handout.  This  leg- 
islation will  help  them  meet  their 
basic  needs  during  this  difficult 
period. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
would  provide  qualified  persons  addi- 
tional weeks  of  benefits  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  weeks  of  State 
benefits  he  or  she  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. No  one,  however,  could  receive 
more  than  13  additional  weeks  of  ben- 
efits or  a  total  of  52  weeks  of  bene- 
fits—26  weeks  under  the  regular  State 
program,  13  weeks  under  the  Federal- 
State  extended  benefits  program,  and 
13  weeks  under  my  legislation.  The 
benefits  provided  by  the  legislation 
would  be  payable  under  the  same 
"trigger"  used  for  the  existing  Feder- 
al-State extended  benefit  program. 

When  the  economy  does  begin  to  re- 
cover, local  industries  are  going  to 
need  their  trained  work  force  back  on 
the  job.  If  workers  have  been  forced  to 
give  up  their  homes,  split  up  their 
families,  and  seek  work  In  another 
part  of  the  country  because  of  the 
length  of  the  recession,  the  recovery  Is 
going  to  be  slow  in  getting  started. 
The  temporary  help  my  legislation 
wlU  provide  will  assist  Jobless  workers 
and  Industry  in  riding  out  the  Reagan 
recession. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS  CRISIS-THE 
BITTER  FRUIT  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS  EFFORT  TO  USE 
ARGENTINA 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
Ironic,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  first 
fruit  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
ill-conceived  efforts  to  cozy  up  to  the 
ruthless  Argentine  dictatorship  may 
well  have  been  to  lead  the  Fascist 
Junta  now  running  that  tragic  country 
Into  believing  that  they  could  get 
away  with  an  attack  on  the  Falkland 
Islands'  dependency  of  America's 
oldest  and  most  faithful  ally.  Great 
Britain.  The  tragedy  was  further  com- 
pounded when  President  Reagan.  In 
an  amazing  display  of  ambivalence  be- 


tween right  and  wrong,  refused  to  take 
a  public  position  against  Argentina's 
outrageous  act  of  aggression,  saying 
that  he  did  not  like  to  take  sides  "be- 
tween friends." 

Between  friends.  Indeed.  Since  when 
was  the  Argentine  Junta  a  friend  of 
the  United  States?  The  President's  at- 
titude wUl  lead  many  to  believe  earlier 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  secretly  attempting  to  get 
the  Junta  to  set  up  a  clandestine  para- 
military operation  against  Nicaragua. 
Certainly  it  is  appropriate  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  diplomatic  and 
other  means  short  of  force  to  pressure 
the  Nicaraguan  regime  into  moderat- 
ing its  internal  policies  and  refraining 
from  giving  military  support  to  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  However,  that 
policy  would  ring  truer  if  equal  con- 
cern were  shown  to  pressure  the  far 
bloodier  totalitarian  regime  of  Argen- 
tina to  moderate  its  policy  and  to 
make  an  accounting  for  the  thousands 
of  its  citizens  who  have  "disappeared" 
without  a  trace. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  redeem  its  previous 
errors  in  dealing  with  Argentina.  It 
can  do  this  by  bringing  maximum 
pressure  to  bear  on  Argentina  to  with- 
draw its  military  forces  and  to  work 
out  a  diplomatic  solution  which  will 
restore  a  semblance  of  respect  for 
International  law  by  Argentina  and 
will  also  serve  the  interests  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Falkland  Islands,  who  are 
largely  English-speaking  and  who 
must  view  with  grim  foreboding  the 
prospect  of  permanently  being  sub- 
jects of  the  Argentine  police  state. 


THE  PUTA  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1982 

(Mr.  BI.IT.EY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BLILET.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
creation  In  1939.  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (FUTA)  has  rarely 
been  revised.  FUTA,  which  provides  a 
dedicated  tax  to  fund  unemployment 
insvu-ance  (UI)  and  employment  serv- 
ice (ES)  programs  throughout  the 
couintry,  is  a  complex  system  of  ear- 
marked revenues,  grants,  allocations, 
and  hold-harmless  reimbursements.  It 
was  created  to  fill  a  void  which  no 
longer  exists.  And  with  each  passing 
year,  numerous  problems  have  arisen 
that  threaten  the  solvency  of  the 
FUTA  system.  And  as  States  become 
more  self-reliant  and  modem  In  ES 
and  UI  programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  even  less  so. 

For  this  reason,  I  and  over  65  of  my 
colleagues  are  today  introducing  the 
FUTA  Amendments  Act  of  1982.  My 
friend.  Virginia  Senator  Johh  W. 
WARHm.  will  be  introducing  Identical 


legislation  in  the  other  body  with  simi- 
lar support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments 
must  be  enacted  to  avert  disaster. 
FUTA  cannot  fund  Itself  any  longer. 
Witness  the  alarming  frequency  with 
which  the  Congress  must  now  infuse 
general  revenues  into  FUTA  to  keep  it 
solvent.  These  amendments  will  return 
FUTA  to  solvency  without  any  in- 
crease in  taxes.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  time  of  serious,  if 
not  historic  unemployment,  and  re- 
store FUTA  to  solvency,  for  the  good 
of  the  Federal  budget,  the  States,  and 
most  importantly,  for  the  good  of  un- 
employed Americans. 

ATTACHMKIfT 

[Charts  1  and  2  referred  to  not  printed  In 

RCCORD.] 

Chart  One  diagrams  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  Unemployment  Taxes  are  distribut- 
ed once  collected  from  employers.  Employ- 
ers now  pay  two  taxes:  One  Federal,  one 
State.  The  Federal  tax.  or  FUTA,  amounts 
to  0.7  percent  of  the  first  $6,(XX).00  wages  on 
covered  employees.  Of  that  0.7  percent,  0.25 
percent  provides  revenue  to  fund  the  Feder- 
al components  of  FUTA:  Extended  Benefits; 
Supplemental  Benefits:  and  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Account,  which  makes  ad- 
vances to  States  unable  to  meet  benefit  pay- 
ment obligations. 

The  remaining  0.4S  percent  Is  distributed 
to  the  States  for  administering  their  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  (UI)  and  Employment 
Service  (ES)  programs,  as  prescribed  by 
Federal  law.  Distribution  of  these  adminis- 
trative funds  is  highly  complex.  Involving  a 
"formula"  under  the  Employment  Training 
Administration  (ETTA)  which  may  involve  as 
many  as  90  separate  variables.  This  distribu- 
tion Is  made  In  accordance  with  Section  5(b) 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  virtually  limitless  discre- 
tion to  distribute  these  funds. 

In  some  years,  a  formula  is  used.  In 
others,  historic  allocations  determine  future 
allocations.  There  Is  relatively  little,  if  any. 
uniformity  In  the  distribution  methodology. 
And  as  a  result  of  the  factors  taken  Into  ac- 
count by  the  Labor  Department,  nearly  half 
of  the  United  States  receive  less  than  their 
employers  contribute  in  PUTA  taxes.  Fur- 
ther, in  times  of  severe  unemplojrment, 
these  "loser  States"  are  even  further  put 
upon  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  their  citi- 
zens. 

This  situation  has  left  many  States  In  the 
position  of  telling  their  unemployed  that 
they  simply  cannot  find  them  Jobs  because 
the  State's  FUTA  taxes  are  being  allocated 
to  other,  needier  States.  The  irony  here  is 
brutal.  An  unemployed  worker  In  a  State 
with  good  historic  unemployment  must  go 
jobless  because  another  worker,  perhaps 
even  of  the  same  trade  and  age,  may  be  as- 
sisted because  he  resides  in  a  State  with 
poor  historic  employment. 

Yet,  if  situations  were  reversed,  it  would 
only  mean  that  current  "loser  States"  would 
become  "winners",  and  vice  versa.  A  more 
realistic,  flexible  policy  is  necessary. 

Chart  Two  Illustrates  proposed  funding 
for  administration  under  the  FUTA  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1982.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  neither  State  taxes  nor  the  Federal 
FUTA  components— Extended  Benefits  and 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Account  (Sup- 
plemental BenefiU  expired  in   1978)  have 
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been  changed.  Only  the  administrative 
funding  operations  have  been  re-structured. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  BlUey  Proposal. 
Change  funding  of  administration  to  allow 
States  to  retain  FUTA  taxes  they  collect  for 
the  Federal  government,  while  maintaining 
the  strong,  unswerving  commitment  to  a 
healthy,  revitalized  Interstate  employment 
program. 

Chart  Three  shows  (in  1981  figures)  how 
much  States  received  in  allocations  for  ad- 
ministration from  the  Department  of  Labor 
(Column  One)  and  how  much  interest 
States  received  from  Federal  Investment  of 
PUTA  revenues.  Columns  Four  through  Six 
show  how,  under  the  Bllley  Proposal,  States 
may  opt  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  0.45  per- 
cent of  FUTA  for  administration,  or  0.40 
percent,  and  in  many  cases  Increase  annual 
revenues.  When  combined  with  the  poten- 
tial earnings  from  State's  new  ability  to 


invest  this  money  at  a  higher  rate  (Virginia 
is  now  realizing  approximately  16  percent 
yields  on  SUte  investments),  only  ten  (10) 
States  show  an  administrative  funding 
shortfall,  down  from  twenty-four  (24)  under 
the  current  system. 

The  remaining  0.05  percent  not  retained 
by  States  opting  to  collect  and  retain  FUTA 
is  deposited  Into  what  is  essentially  an 
"escrow  account"— an  account  for  assisting 
those  States  whose  retained  FUTA  is  still 
Insufficient  to  meet  administrative  obliga- 
tions. As  can  be  seen  from  Column  Seven 
(7),  In  adding  up  national  Impact,  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  realize  a  net  gain  of  over 
$600  million. 

Yet  the  ten  (10)  shortfall  States  have  an 
aggregate  shortfall  of  roughly  $55  million. 
Any  State  experiencing  an  administrative 
shortfall  automatically  triggers  access  to 
the  "escrow  account ",  which  has  an  aggre- 


gate balance  of  nearly  $200  million,  or  over 
three  times  the  necessary  amount  to  com- 
pensate States  experiencing  administrative 
shortfaU. 

This  proposal  has  already  received  very 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security  Admin- 
istrators (ICESA).  This  proposal  was  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  20-member  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  ICESA.  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Nashville,  Termessee  the  week  of 
March  15,  1982.  This  committee  represents 
a  broad  cross-section  of  States  around  the 
coxmtry,  both  "wlimers"  and  "losers".  In- 
volved In  the  drafting  process  were  Employ- 
ment Commissioners  from  both  categories 
of  States,  and  the  final  FUTA  AmendmenU 
Act  of  1982  has  received  their  unanimous 
endorsement. 


CHART  3.-IMPACT  STATEMENT  USING  1981  DATA-CURRENT  SYSTEM  VERSUS  PROPOSED 
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IN  MEMORIAM:  ROBERT  J. 
COELHO 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  with  sadness  today.  The  city  of 
Attleboro  in  my  congressional  district 
has  lost  a  fine  educator  and  a  beloved 
friend.  Robert  J.  Coelho.  Attleboro  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  passed  away 
unexpectedly  on  April  2— a  profound 
loss  to  the  entire  community. 

In  extending  my  sympathy  to 
Robert  Coelho's  family  and  friends,  I 
would  like  to  insert  an  editorial  on 
him  that  appeared  in  the  April  5  issue 
of  the  Attleboro  Sun-Chronicle.  The 
editorial  is  aptly  titled  "A  Man  With 
Vision." 

A  Mak  With  Vision 

In  the  untimely  death  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Robert  J.  Coelho,  the  people  of 
Attleboro  have  lost  a  man  with  a  vision. 

His  career  in  Attleboro.  and  the  vision, 
began  as  a  teacher  in  1955  at  Lincoln  School 
in  South  Attleboro  from  which  he  rose  to 
the  top  education  post  in  the  city,  where  he 
continually  displayed  his  dedication  to  qual- 
ity education  in  Attleboro.  He  was  talented 
enough  to  go  elsewhere,  to  higher  paying 
Jobs,  but  he  never  abandoned  his  vision  for 
Attleboro. 

He  designed  the  city's  modem  Khool 
system,  and  oversaw  its  operation  during  its 
most  tumultuous  years.  Overcrowding, 
double  sessions,  extraordinary  personnel 
problems  and.  in  recent  years,  tremendous 
budget  pressures  were  some  of  the  problems 
he  faced. 

But  he  persevered. 

His  professionalism  and  sincerity  were  ad- 
mired by  all,  no  matter  which  side  they  toolt 
on  the  tremendously  emotionally  Issues  af- 
fecting our  schools  in  the  past  decade. 

He  oversaw  the  addition  of  two  elementa- 
ry schools  to  the  system  and  an  addition  to 
the  high  school  which  more  than  doubled 
its  size. 

He  was  selected  several  times  to  work  on 
state  programs,  the  most  recent,  the  estab- 
llstunent  of  educational  goals  for  the  entire 
commonwealth.  Education  and  community 
service  were  his  life. 

Bob  Coelho  was  a  humanitarian,  always 
ready  to  lend  assistance  in  programs  wheth- 
er as  a  leader  or  follower.  Somehow,  the 
work  always  resulted  in  success. 

If  Attleboro  has  a  fine  education  system. 
as  both  state  and  local  officials  acknowl- 
edge, it  was  under  Bob  Coelho's  guidance 
that  made  It  what  it  is.  His  vision  and  com- 
mitment to  quality  education  for  all  our 
children  no  matter  what  their  problems, 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  his  successor,  for 
city  officials  and  for  the  people  of  Attle- 
boro. 

Bob  Coelho  was  an  achiever,  we'll  mlas 
him  dearly. 


INDIVIDUAL  TAX  CUTS  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  about  I  week  away  from  the  time 
when  most  Americans  trudge  to  the 
post  office  to  mail  their  tax  returns  to 
that  model  of  "efficiency  and  fair- 
ness"—the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
While  I  believe  Americans  are  still 
paying  far  too  much  to  finance  our 
majestic  Federal  Government— this 
pu^e  palace  on  the  Potomac— we 
have  taken  steps  to  see  that  A^i^crl- 
cans  are  paying  less  in  taxes  this  year. 

Of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion will  only  take  effect  during  the 
next  2  years.  Now.  however,  we  are 
hearing  many  Members  of  this  body 
call  for  a  halt  to  these  tax  cuts.  These 
individuals  would  no  doubt  like  to  see 
a  return  to  the  times  when  the  Feder- 
al Government  taxed  and  taxed  and 
grew  and  grew.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  these  same  individuals  are  bene- 
fiting from  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
tax  dodges  ever  created — one  which 
allows  each  Congressman  to  claim  a 
$75  deduction  for  each  day  Congress  is 
in  session.  This  self-serving  windfall 
tax  break  for  Congress  will  cost  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  this  year  and 
yet  we  hear  no  call  for  repeal  of  this 
tax  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  choice  is  clear.  We 
must  preserve  the  individual  tax  cuts 
while  repealing  our  own  overly  gener- 
ous and  undeserved  tax  break.  We  owe 
this  to  ourselves,  but  more  Important, 
to  the  American  people. 


ITS  TIME  TO  ACT  ON  EXPORT 
TRADING  COMPANIES  LEGIS- 
LATION 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  strong  concern  for  the 
rising  unemployment  rate,  there  is  leg- 
islation awaiting  action  before  com- 
mittees of  this  body  that  could  create 
over  300,000  new  Jobs  nationwide  by 
1985.  In  addition,  this  legislation  could 
increase  the  GNP  by  approximately 
$30  billion,  and  could  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  more  than  $11  billion- 
all  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  proposed  Export  Trading  Com- 
panies Act  passed  the  Senate  in  April 
1981  by  a  vote  of  93  to  0.  House  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation  have  well  over 
100  cosponsors.  It  enjoys  broad  bipar- 
tisan support.  It  has  the  strong  back- 
ing of  President  Reagan,  and  was  sup- 


ported by  the  previous  administration 
as  well.  The  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation has  twice  adopted  resolutions 
urging  its  passage.  It  enjoys  strong 
support  across  the  board  in  the  busi- 
ness conunuixity. 

Why— you  may  ask— with  such 
strong  support  has  this  legislation  not 
yet  l)een  approved?  The  fact  is  that 
the  E>emocratic  majority  of  the  Judici- 
ary Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law 
Subconunittee  has  so  far  failed  to  hold 
a  markup  of  the  bill,  despite  promises 
to  do  so. 

In  contrast  to  this  Inaction,  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  Japan.  West  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Hong  Kong  are  using  this 
most  successful  tool  of  export  trade  to 
their  advantage,  and  our  considerable 
disadvantage. 

The  large  Japanese  export  trading 
companies,  provide  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices such  as  marketing,  shipping,  cus- 
toms brokerage,  insurance,  and  auxil- 
iary trade  services.  With  the  support 
of  their  government,  they  are  flourish- 
ing, as  is  Japan's  export  trade.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  large  trading  companies  in 
Japan  have  a  more  extensive  U.S.  net- 
work of  offices  than  the  average  mid- 
sized American  firm. 

The  legislation  awaiting  action  In 
committee  seeks  to  make  U.S.  goods 
and  services  more  competitive  In  the 
world  market  by  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  American  export  trading 
companies.  And  who  would  benefit 
most  from  this  legislation?  The  small 
and  midsized  firms  of  this  coimtry 
which  currently  do  not  export,  due  to 
a  lack  of  experience  and/or  capital, 
and  which  need  the  most  assistance 
during  this  time  of  economic  stress. 
The  Commerce  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  every  $1  billion  increase  in 
exports  will  create  31,000  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  waiting 
for?  With  imemployment  unaccept- 
ably  high,  with  a  trade  deficit  of  over 
$100  billion  in  the  past  5  years,  with 
record  numbers  of  small  businesses  in 
serious  trouble,  here  is  a  proposal  that 
demands  action.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  calling  upon  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman  to  let 
him  know  that  we  oppose  any  further 
delay  in  approving  this  badly  needed 
legislation. 


EFFECT  OF  ADMINISTRATION'S 
1983  BUDGET  PROPOSAL  FOR 
IMPACT  AID 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  sense  of  the  House  reso- 
lution which  addresses  the  serious  ef- 
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fects  which  this  administration's  1983 
budget  proposal  for  impact  aid  would 
have  on  hundreds  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Specifically,  I  am  focusing  on 
the  effect  such  a  proposal  would  have 
on  districts  impacted  by  a  military  in- 
stallation. 

My  resolution  reaffirms  the  long- 
recognized  Federal  responsibility  to 
provide  an  in-lieu-of-tax  payment  to 
those  school  districts  with  a  tax- 
exempt  military  installation  nearby  or 
within  the  district.  Farther  reductions 
In  funding  for  military  dependents 
would  either  curtail  basic  services, 
place  a  disproportionate  tax  burden  on 
local  homeowners,  or  instigate  the  de- 
velopment of  drastic  alternatives  with 
regard  to  the  financial  relationship  be- 
tween school  districts  and  military  in- 
stallations. 

The  trend  taking  place— that  of  a  re- 
duced Federal  compensation  for  local 
school  districts  which  are  providing 
quality  education  for  our  Nation's 
military  dependents— concerns  me, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  act  in  behalf 
of  the  children  of  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary men  and  women. 

For  that  reason,  my  resolution  calls 
for  the  immediate  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility for  compensating  these  local 
school  districts  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  this  effort. 


TO  THE  REVIVAL  OF  WOLF 
TRAP 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  grlven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
saddened  this  past  Sunday  night  as  we 
learned  of  the  devastating  fire  at  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Vienna  which  is 
part  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia.  This  is  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  area,  but  for  the 
millions  of  people  from  all  over  the 
country  and  around  the  world  who 
have  enjoyed  an  evening  at  Wolf  Trap. 
But  out  of  this  tragedy  there  is  al- 
ready a  growing  community  spirit 
among  citizens,  businesses,  and  gov- 
ernment that  Wolf  Trap  will  live 
again— and  be  stronger  than  ever. 

I  am  tremendously  encouraged  by 
the  outpouring  of  support  which  has 
surfaced  to  rebuild  this  truly  national 
cultural  treasure  which  Is  operated  by 
our  National  Park  Service:  President 
Reagan  phoned  to  express  his  concern 
to  Mrs.  Catherine  Filene  Shouse,  the 
marvelous  inspiration  and  benefactor 
behind  Wolf  Trap;  artists  who  have 
delighted  audiences  at  the  park  such 
as  Beverly  Sills,  Bob  Hope,  Burt  Reyn- 
olds, singer-composer  Paul  Williams, 
have  also  called  Mrs.  Shouse  to  tell 
her  they  stand  ready  to  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  see  that  Wolf  Trap  is  re- 
built; Secretary  Watt  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior  has  pledged  his 
support. 

I  have  also  communicated  with  our 
colleague.  Chairman  Sid  Yates  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, who  is  supportive  of  the  effort 
to  rebuild  the  center. 

I  was  at  the  Interior  Department  in 
1971  when  Wolf  Trap  was  rebuilt  after 
another  disastrous  fire.  I  have 
watched  the  Park  grow  suid  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  cultural 
resources.  Its  appeal  to  the  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  lovers  of  opera  and 
bluegrass  alike,  has  made  it  a  monu- 
ment to  the  American  diversity  which 
has  made  our  country  so  great. 

The  fundralsing  effort  to  rebuild 
Wolf  Trap  began  in  spirit  the  very 
night  of  the  fire  and  now  is  the  time 
to  make  definite  plans.  It  will  take  a 
partnership  of  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ment, private  sector,  and  citizens;  but 
the  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues,  many  of  whom  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  support,  to  be 
the  good  neighbors  you  are  in  the 
Washington  area  to  demonstrate  to 
Washington  and  the  world  that  Wolf 
Trap  will  have  a  bright  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
in  today's  Washington  Post  which 
points  out  the  effort  already  under 
way  to  revive  Wolf  Trap. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6.  1982] 
To  THi  Revival  or  Wolt  Trap 

How  excruciating  it  must  have  been  for 
Catherine  PUene  Shouse  to  watch  In  the 
night  from  the  rolling  grounds  of  her  be- 
loved Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  as  those  huge, 
wind-whipped  flames  savaged  the  Pllene 
Center— destroying  at  age  11  what  had 
become  one  of  the  country's  most  popular 
cultural  assets.  Certainly  for  all  the  millions 
from  the  capital  area  tind  from  around  the 
world  who  have  savored  the  pastoral  magic 
of  Wolf  Trap  on  a  summer's  night,  spring's 
tragedy  was  depressing  enough.  But  please 
turn  now.  If  you  mourn  the  loss,  to  the  obvi- 
ous and  Immediate  response:  to  rebuild. 

Everyone  can  help— just  as  everyone,  rich 
and  poor,  could  and  did  enjoy  Wolf  Trap— 
and  already,  many  have  said  they  wHl:  there 
have  been  heartwarming  offers  of  every- 
thing, from  supplies  to  volunteer  construc- 
tion work  to  donations  of  all  sizes.  Such  con- 
tributions are  a  fitting  and  essential  tribute 
to  the  generosity  and  the  show-must-go-on 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Shouse,  donor  of  the  117  acres 
on  which  the  center  stood  as  well  as  of  the 
money  that  built  the  structure. 

Neither  the  foundation  nor  the  federal 
government,  which  has  operated  the  facili- 
ty, can  be  expected  alone  to  underwrite  the 
revival  of  Wolf  Trap.  But  with  public  sup- 
port, this  season's  entertainment  can  pro- 
ceed In  at  least  some  makeshift  way  at  the 
park— while  out  of  the  charred  ruins  of 
Sunday  night  can  rise  a  new  Filene  Center 
for  the  years  beyond. 

The  campaign  Is  in  motion  on  an  encour- 
aging note:  President  Reagan  called  Mrs. 
Shouse  to  express  his  personal  concern  and 
to  note  that  his  administration  would  sup- 
port a  reconstruction  effort.  Nancy  Reagan, 
too,  has  offered  to  help.  Northern  Virginia 
Rep.  Prank  Wolf,  who  was  with  the  Interior 


E>epartment  11  years  ago  when  fire  severely 
damaged  the  center  even  before  it  could 
open,  reported  similar  pledges  of  coopera- 
tion from  Interior  and  from  Capitol  Hill, 
where  swift  efforts  should  be  made  to  come 
up  with  necessary  federal  funds  for  the  re- 
covery. And  In  the  office  of  Rep.  Sidney 
Yates,  who  heads  the  House  subcommittee 
that  would  act,  there  is  critical  support  for  a 
federal  effort  In  concert  with  private  assist- 
ance. 

Private  enterprise— local  and  national, 
large  and  small— can  pitch  in:  so  can  the 
many  entertainers  whose  financial  well- 
being  surely  has  been  strengthened  by  their 
engagements  at  Wolf  Trap  over  the  seasons. 
The  foundation  stands  ready  to  address  the 
challenge  of  rebuilding— and  welcomes  your 
encouragement  and  calls,  as  the  switch- 
board may  allow,  to  938-3810.  The  postmas- 
ter general  has  agreed  to  set  aside  a  special 
box  for  contributions,  which  can  be  mailed 
to  Wolf  Trap.  Washington,  D.C.  20260.  If 
ever  there  were  a  time  or  an  opportunity  to 
thank  Mrs.  Shouse  for  the  great  source  of 
inspiration  and  entertainment  that  she  and 
her  family  made  possible,  this  is  it. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ADDRESS 
HOUSING  INDUSTRY'S  PROB- 
LEMS 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  that  no  one  in  this  body 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  condition 
of  the  housing  Industry,  an  industry 
that  permeates  our  entire  economy 
and  affects  potential  home  buyers,  re- 
altors, home  builders,  savings  institu- 
tions, and  small  business  people  all 
over  this  great  land  of  ours.  Yet,  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  address  this  serious 
national  problem. 

I  had  planned,  together  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoraw), 
on  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
tirgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  give  Members  a  real  choice:  A 
real  choice  of  continuing  subsidies  to 
major  oil  companies  and  htige,  im- 
mensely profitable,  multinational  cor- 
porations, or  assistance  to  home 
buyers  and  home  builders  and  small 
businessmen  all  across  America. 

I  might  say  that  our  initiative  to 
help  home  buyers  is  supported  by  a 
growing  nimiber  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Home  builders 
and  home  buyers  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  craftsmen  who 
depend  on  the  housing  industry  for 
Jobs  need  assistance  now. 

This  Congress  should  not  be  taking  a 
recess  without  addressing  this  very  se- 
rious national  concern. 


a  1230 

REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3144 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
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bUl  (H.R.  3144)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  D-Q  Uni- 
versity in  the  SUte  of  California. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Il4r. 
Pktskr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


of  International  friendship  and  coop- 
eration that  they  represent. 


JAPANESE  SUBWAY  CARS  FOR 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  along 
with  thousands  of  unemployed  auto 
workers  in  Ohio,  was  shocked  to  leam 
that  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  last  week 
announced  the  signing  of  a  $274.5  mil- 
lion contract  to  purchase  325  subway 
cars  to  be  manufactured  by  Kawasaki 
Heavy  Industries,  Ltd..  a  Japanese 
firm.  Because  no  Federal  assistance  is 
involved,  the  Buy  America  provisions 
of  U.S.  law  do  not  apply.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Japan,  a  government 
agency.  wiU  loan  $126  million  to  help 
finance  the  purchase. 

According  to  an  MTA  spokesman, 
the  effective  Interest  rate  on  the  loan 
is  12.25  percent.  I  am  highly  disap- 
pointed at  the  action  by  MTA  and  its 
chairman.  Richard  Ravltch,  and  his 
announcement  that  they  plan  to  buy 
an  additional  1.000  cars  in  the  next  5 
years  and  is  negotiating  with  addition- 
al manufacturers.  I  believe  It  is  time 
for  the  labor  leaders  and  all  of  us  in 
this  country  to  get  committed  to  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  Americans  that  pay 
taxes  in  this  country. 


ANNUAL  CHERRY  BLOSSOM 
FESTIVAL 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  each  day's  newspaper  seems  to 
bring  more  bad  news,  it  Is  a  delight  to 
once  again  have  the  annual  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  to  bring  some  light 
and  cheer  Into  our  lives. 

There  was  an  unusually  pleasant 
aspect  to  this  year's  celebration.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremonies  was 
Yukika  Sohma,  the  daughter  of  the 
mayor  of  Tokyo  who  first  sent  us 
these  lovely  trees  70  years  ago  as  a 
token  of  friendship  between  our  coun- 
try and  Japan. 

Much  has  changed  in  those  70  years. 
But  the  value  of  beauty,  grace,  and 
friendship  remains  unquestioned.  The 
trees  we  have  come  to  love  so  much 
are  beautiful  In  their  own  right.  They 
also  reflect  the  friendship  between  our 
two  countries.  May  we  always  appreci- 
ate these  trees,  the  people  who 
brought  them  here,  and  the  principles 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washikotoh.  D.C. 

April  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nqll,  Jr., 
Speaker,   Hoiue  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
inotori,  D.C. 
DiAJi  Ms.  Spkaxxx:  This  is  to  Inform  you 
that  I  have  recently  received  a  subpoena 
issued  on  or  about  March  3,  1982  from  the 
United  States  Dlatrict  Court  for  the  EMtem 
District  of  New  York  requlrins  production 
of  certain  records  within  my  custody  relat- 
ing to  official  functions  of  this  office. 
Sincerely. 

EDKxms  L.  HxNSHAW.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
t)efore  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication for  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

WASHIlfCTOlt.  D.C. 

AprU  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker.   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DBAS  Mk.  Spkakxr:  I  am  writing  to  Inform 
you    that    pursuant    to   the    provisions    in 
House  Rule  L  (50).  fS.  that  I  have  deter- 
mined to  comply  with  a  subpoena  earlier 
served  upon  me,  notification  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  table  on  March  23.  1982,  for  rec- 
ords relating  to  the  official  functions  of  my 
office. 

Sincerely. 

EDMrms  L.  Hsrshaw.  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  EL 
SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PiYSKH).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rttsd)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  months 
ago  we  Inaugtirated  a  new  President— 
a  new  President  who  brought  a  vigor- 
ous new  approach  to  the  solutions  of 
the  problems  confronting  this  Nation 
and  the  world. 

By  their  votes,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  Indicated  they  wanted  a 
change  In  direction  and  this  President 
offered  a  change. 

He  promised  to  try  and  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  He  promised  to  try  to 
cut  the  destructive  high  Inflation  rate. 
He  promised  to  reduce  the  unwarrant- 
ed and  unnecessary  Federal  interfer- 
ence In  our  dally  lives. 

With  the  help.  In  some  cases  reluc- 
tant help,  of  the  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress, this  President  has  made  a  new 
beginning. 


He  was  not  able  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  but  he  did  cut  by  more  than 
half  the  request  for  Increased  Federal 
spending.  He  was  not  able  to  eliminate 
all  the  unnecessary  redtape.  but  he 
was  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
pages  of  regulations  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register  from  73.000  to  51,000. 

He  was  not  able  to  end  inflation,  but 
he  did  cut  the  rate,  which  had  been  in 
double  digit  figures  for  most  of  the 
previous  administration,  down  to  an 
annualized  rate  in  the  month  of 
March  of  less  than  4  percent. 

For  the  past  5  or  6  months  we  have 
been  provided  with  a  consistent  diet  of 
bad  news. 

The  morning  newspaper  hesulllnes 
and  the  evening  television  news  em- 
phasize what  they  perceive  to  be 
wrong  with  the  President's  program 
and  Ignore  what  many  common  folk 
perceive  to  be  right  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Nowhere  has  this  consistent  criti- 
cism of  the  Reagan  administration 
been  more  pernicious  than  it  has  been 
in  the  reports  of  Central  and  Latin 
America,  and  particularly  the  reports 
from  EH  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  good  news  and  to  under- 
score the  Importance  of  this  good 
news.  Permit  me  to  review  in  some 
detail  what  has  been  going  on  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker  in  land  area  this  nation 
is  about  the  size,  of  your  own  State  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  bordered  by  Gua- 
temala on  the  north,  Honduras  on  the 
east,  and  Nicaragua  on  the  southeast, 
with  about  135  miles  of  frontage  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  About  5  million 
people  live  In  El  Salvador. 

El  Salvador  became  independent  of 
Spain  in  1821  and  of  the  Central 
American  Federation  In  1841.  About  10 
percent  of  the  population  is  Indian, 
about  89  percent  is  of  mixed  Spanish 
and  Indian  blood,  and  about  1  percent 
Caucasian. 

Since  achieving  independence,  the 
Salvadorans  have,  in  company  with  all 
of  their  neighbors,  struggled  with  a 
succession  of  authoritarian  rulers. 
And.  again,  like  most  of  Its  neighbors, 
there  Is  both  great  wealth  and  great 
poverty.  The  political  rulers— clasping 
hands  with  the  military  or  sometimes 
vice  versa— have  attempted  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  by  preserving  the 
privileges  of  the  wealthy  and  prevent- 
ing any  upward  mobility  on  the  part 
of  the  poor. 

But  the  thirst  for  freedom  was  not 
to  be  denied  and  in  January.  1931.  in 
what  most  observers  believe  was  a  free 
election,  Arturo  Araujo  was  elected 
President. 

Araujo  had  campaigned  on  a  plat- 
form of  better  education,  better  trans- 
portation, and  Jobs  for  ordinary  Salva- 
dorans, and  industrialization  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 
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The  new  President  had  been  educat- 
ed at  Oxford.  He  had  seen  the  way  in 
which  class  fluidity  and  mass  prosperi- 
ty had  appeared  in  England  after  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  He  wanted  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  an  industrialized 
economy  to  his  people. 

The  privileged  class,  accustomed  to 
using  military  power  to  protect  their 
material  possessions,  staged  a  coup, 
led  by  the  Vice  President,  Gen.  Maxi- 
miliano  Hernandez  Martinez. 

The  followers  of  Hernandez  sincere- 
ly believed  the  only  way  they  could 
retain  their  riches  was  by  keeping  the 
majority  of  the  people  poor.  This 
quite  naturally  led  to  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  that  the  only  way 
they  could  gain  a  better  economic  con- 
dition was  to  take  the  wealth  from  the 
rich. 

Neither  side  understood  at  aU  what 
Arturo  Araujo  had  attempted  to  ac- 
complish, and  quite  naturally  as  they 
have  In  every  other  disturbed  comer 
of  the  world,  the  Communists  became 
active  in  EH  Salvador.  Their  present 
leader  Is  a  man  named  Shaflk  Handal 
of  Palestinian  ancestry. 

In  1972,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  was 
elected  President,  defeating  the  candi- 
date of  the  PCN  (Partido  De  Concila- 
cion  Nacional)— the  political  arm  of  El 
Salvador's  military. 

This  party  had  been  ruling  El  Salva- 
dor for  about  40  years  and  they  were 
not  about  to  let  a  mere  election 
change  the  course  of  events.  Duarte 
was  beaten  and  forced  to  flee  the 
country. 

In  1979.  a  group  of  young  Army  offi- 
cers ended  the  45-year  rule  of  the  PCN 
group,  deposed  the  present.  Carlos 
Humberto  Romero,  and  Duarte— back 
from  exile- was  made  President. 

The  Government  under  Duarte's  di- 
rection began  to  move  toward  land 
reform,  toward  better  economic  and 
educational  opportunities,  and  toward 
a  full  democracy. 

But,  of  course,  their  progress  was 
not  fast  enough  to  please  the  Marx- 
ists. They  wanted  to  rebuild  Salvador- 
an  society  on  Soviet  and  Cuban 
models. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  of  the 
struggle  in  El  Salvador.  John  KurtwlU, 
a  contributing  editor  of  the  National 
Catholic  Register  and  editor  of  Policy 
Digest  accuses  the  American  press  of 
romanticizing  the  guerrilla  forces  and 
refusing  to  grant  any  credibility  to  the 
reforms  attempted  by  President 
Duarte. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  only  about 
5,000  leftist  guerrillas  operating  in  El 
Salvador.  Guerrillas  who  are  receiving 
their  arms  from  Russia  through  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua. 

On  the  extreme  right,  there  are 
about  5,000  followers  of  the  old 
regime.  This  far  right  group  would 
wipe  out  the  land,  educational,  and 
economic    programs    of    the    Duarte 


regime  and  return  to  the  rigid  military 
control  of  the  past. 

The  far  left  wants  to  expropriate  all 
the  land,  nationalize  all  businesses, 
and  create  a  Soviet  state.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  they  have  waged  relent- 
less guerrilla  warfare  on  the  innocent 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

One  writer  reviewing  the  Salvadoran 
situation  said. 

The  goal  of  terrorism  all  along  has  been 
to  make  the  people  cry  out,  "basta.  ya— 
enough,  bring  us  peace  no  matter  what  you 
have  to  do." 

Would  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
model  government  in  El  Salvador 
bring  peace  and  dignity  and  opportuni- 
ty to  the  Salvadoran  people?  What 
they  are  demanding  is  "expropriation 
without  right  to  indemnification  of  aU 
properties,  in  the  hands  of  the  oligar- 
chy; subsequent  redistribution  as  col- 
lective, communal,  or  state  properties; 
management  of  the  national  economy 
on  the  basis  of  a  system  of  national 
planning."  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
modus  operandi  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists sound  familiar? 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  such 
demands  voiced  by  guerrillas  in  other 
lands  have  never  brought  peace.  Jus- 
tice, or  opportunity.  And.  If  this  is 
questioned,  we  should  solicit  an 
answer  from  the  Poles,  from  the  Af- 
ghans, from  the  Cubans,  and  most  re- 
cently from  the  Nlcaraguans. 

Now,  let  us  relate  the  good  news. 
The  guerrillas  called  for  and  attempt- 
ed to  produce  a  nationwide  strike.  This 
was  to  demonstrate  to  the  leaders  of 
EH  Salvador  that  the  guerrillas  en- 
Joyed  the  popular  support  of  the 
people. 

But  the  people  refused  to  strike- 
even  though  the  guerrillas  committed 
hideous  acts  such  as  murdering  a  busi- 
nessman, by  mutilation,  who  coun- 
seled his  employees  against  striking. 

The  guerrillas  are  attempting  to  de- 
stroy what  little  economic  strength  re- 
mains in  El  Salvador.  They  wantonly 
destroy  buses,  they  blow  up  power- 
plants,  they  dsmamlte  roads. 

Is  this  to  show  their  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  average  Salvadoran?  No! 
It  is  not;  it  Is  to  intimidate  the  people. 
But  the  good  news  is  the  people  re- 
fused to  be  intimidated.  They  did  go  to 
the  polls.  They  did  vote.  They  said. 
"We  want  a  chance  to  determine  our 
own  destiny  in  a  peaceful  manner." 

The  elections  in  El  Salvador  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  policy  of  this 
administration.  We  do  not  say  the  gov- 
ernment in  El  Salvador  is  perfect  or 
not  without  fault.  But  we  do  say,  and 
they  helped  to  prove,  that  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  prefer  ballots  to  bullets. 
Now  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
those  cassandras  who  have  been  pre- 
tending to  see  in  El  Salvador  a  second 
Vietnam— ridiculous.  Consider  the  lo- 
gistical differences.  Vietnam  was  half 
the  world  away.  Transport  can  reach 
El  Salvador  by  air  in  a  few  hours. 


In  Vietnam  the  regulars  of  the 
North  were  a  powerful,  disciplined 
military  force,  easily  supplied  by  the 
Soviets  through  China. 

The  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  are 
small  in  nvunber.  poorly  trained,  and 
their  supply  routes  could  be  easily 
interdicted. 

I  bring  this  up  not  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  should  send  troops 
to  El  Salvador,  but  to  emphasize  how 
ridiculous  the  claim  that  if  we  support 
the  legitimate  government  in  El  Salva- 
dor—the only  legitimate  government- 
it  will  lend  to  a  prolonged  10-year  mili- 
tary Involvement. 

Recently  a  resolution  was  offered.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives urge  the  established  gov- 
ernment In  El  Salvador  to  invite  the 
guerrillas  to  Join  the  government  and 
to  conunerce  negotiations  for  a  politi- 
cal settlement. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  proposi- 
tion being  urged  by  Mexico  and 
Prance. 

I  voted  against  that  proposal.  For 
the  legitimate  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor—particularly now  that  It  has  been 
chosen  in  an  open,  free  election— to 
invite  the  leaders  of  the  left  to  partici- 
pate would  be  to  legitimize  the  terror- 
ists activity. 

Let  those  guerrillas  who  truly  long 
for  a  betterment  of  conditions  In  El 
Salvador— as  individuals— put  down 
their  arms  and  their  bombs  and  go  to 
work  to  Improve  the  economy  and  to 
make  democracy  a  reality. 

I  promised  good  news  and  there  is 
good  news  in  the  American  economy. 
The  reduction  of  the  Inflation  rate  is  a 
remarkable  accomplishment.  The 
President's  new  and  different  attitude 
toward  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  our  everyday  lives  is  a  remark- 
able change. 

We  spent  billions  to  create  the  Great 
Society  and  are  we  better  off  for  all 
that  public  money  spent?  The  crime 
rate  In  every  category  is  up. 

We  spent  billions  of  public  money  in 
the  "war  on  poverty."  There  Is  still 
great  misery  and  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Reagan  administration  under- 
stands that  you  cannot  give  somebody 
something  without  ultimately  destroy- 
ing the  recipient  of  your  gift.  The 
Reagan  administration  Is  determined 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  the  way 
and  to  encourage  the  individuals  to  be 
responsible  for  their  own  destiny,  with 
an  assist  for  all  those  who  are  genuine- 
ly Incapable  of  caring  for  themselves. 

As  I  go  about  the  4th  District  in  Ari- 
zona, I  find  the  people  expressing  new 
confidence  and  new  hope.  Sure  things 
are  difficult  right  now.  they  say.  but  It 
Is  going  to  be  l>etter. 

When  I  visit  the  young  people  I  find 
them  sober  and  serious  and  deter- 
mined to  make  progress  on  their  own. 
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Just  this  spring  an  amazing  thing 
has  occtirred.  Organized  labor  has  vol- 
untarily accepted  a  reduction  in  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  in  order  to  keep 
their  industries  in  a  better  competitive 
position. 

The  President's  proposal  to  Improve 
our  defense  capability  is  under  con- 
stant attack  In  the  media.  But  the 
people  I  talk  with— the  workers,  and 
the  taxpayers,  and  the  homeowners, 
and  the  businessmen— have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that  In  order  to  survive, 
we  must  be  strong. 

Last  week  one  of  my  supporters  and 
political  advisers  cautioned  me  about 
being  too  bold  and  forthright  in  my 
support  of  President  Reagan.  "Presi- 
dent Reagan's  popularity  Is  way  down 
you  know."  he  said.  "The  polls  teU  us 
so.  A  great  many  people  do  not  ap- 
prove of  what  he  is  doing.  It  would  be 
better  If  you  talked  more  about  Eldon 
Rttdo  and  less  about  Ronald  Reagan." 

Well,  my  friends  Ronald  Reagan  is 
the  only  leader  we  have  who  has  dem- 
onstrated an  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us  and  a  de- 
termination to  do  something  about 
them.  He  is  taking  his  lumps  In  the 
press,  but  on  the  scorecard  that  really 
counts— that  Is  the  one  kept  In  the 
heart  of  every  loyal  American— I  think 
Ronald  Reagan  is  earning  high  marks. 

And.  because  I  believe  he  is  right 
when  he  says  we  must  reduce  taxes— 
we  must  reduce  Federal  spending— we 
must  reduce  Federal  regulation— I 
shall  continue  to  support  him  at  every 
opportunity  because  I,  too.  believe 
those  things  are  right  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  the  courage,  and  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  wisdom,  and  the  common- 
sense  to  recognize  that  to  return  to 
the  ways  of  the  past  would  lead  to  ul- 
timate disaster. 


D  1245 

TRIBUTE  TO  A  YOUNG  HERO 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today.  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a 
moment  to  salute  a  young  man  from 
my  district  In  St.  Louis  County.  The 
youngster  is  Scott  McKenzie  and  he  is 
only  6  years  old. 

On  March  20,  Scott  showed  courage 
beyond  his  young  years  when  he,  his 
3-year-old  sister,  Carrie,  and  a  4-year- 
old  playmate  Kyle  Naes,  were  attacked 
in  the  backyard  of  Scott's  home  by  a 
vicious  dog.  As  the  animal  lunged 
toward  the  children.  Scott  courageous- 
ly pushed  his  sister  and  their  friend 
onto  a  backyard  Jungle  gym.  out  of  the 
way  of  the  attacking  animal.  Unfortu- 
nately, Scott  did  not  have  time  to 
follow  them  to  safety.  Unable  to 
outnm  the  dog,  he  was  knocked  to  the 
ground  and  bifr  severely  In  the  face, 


chest,  back,  and  arms.  His  left  ear  was 
severed  in  the  attack. 

Scott's  sister.  Carrie,  also  acted  cou- 
rageously. She  got  off  the  Jungle  gym 
and  ran  to  her  house  to  get  her  par- 
ents. Her  father.  Chuck  McKenzie.  is  a 
policeman  in  suburban  Vlnita  Park. 
Mr.  McKenzie  shot  the  dog  twice 
before  it  bounded  away  over  several 
neighborhood  fences.  The  animal  was 
killed  moments  later  by  another  po- 
liceman in  a  nearby  park. 

Scott  was  rushed  to  the  hospital 
where  he  received  more  than  1.000 
stitches  to  close  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived from  the  dog's  bites.  Surgeons 
who  operated  on  the  boy  apparently 
worked  some  sort  of  miracle  because 
they  were  able  to  take  the  boy's  ear 
that  was  retrieved  from  the  dog's 
stomach  and  implant  the  ear  under 
the  boy's  scalp  for  future  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Scott's  courage  and  concern  for  his 
sister  and  his  playmate  saved  both  of 
them  from  harm.  Unfortunately,  his 
incredible  bravery  was  not  enough  to 
sustain  him  from  injury  as  well.  Scott 
now  faces  extensive  outpatient  and  in- 
patient surgical  care.  Doctors  say  it 
may  take  up  to  5  years  of  reconstruc- 
tive plastic  surgery  to  repair  the 
young  boy's  face  and  his  left  ear.  The 
latest  word  is  that  Scott  seems  to  be 
facing  this  surgery  with  the  same 
manner  of  courage  and  fortitude  that 
saved  his  sister  and  their  friend.  His 
parents.  Chuck  and  Debbie  McKenzie. 
also  show  the  same  type  of  courage 
that  they  had  instilled  in  their  young 
son. 

Now  the  McKenzie  family  is  facing 
thousands  of  dollars  of  medical  bills  In 
the  next  few  years  as  Scott  recovers 
from  these  severe  iixJuries.  Officials  of 
the  school  where  Scott  attends  first 
grade  have  set  up  a  fund  to  help  pay 
the  medical  costs  that  may  not  entire- 
ly be  covered  by  the  family's  insiir- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  courage 
and  maturity  shown  by  little  8-year- 
old  Scott  McKenzie  are  worthy  of  a 
moment's  recognition  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. While  Scott's  suffering  and  pain 
are  Indeed  tragic,  I  am  hopeful  that  he 
can  gain  additional  courage  to  face  his 
ordeal  through  the  knowledge  of  the 
inspiration  his  incredible  act  of  brav- 
ery has  shown  us  all. 


REAOANOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  LxmoRiw) 
Is  recognized  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  few  months  we  have  heard 
many  statements  made  in  the  well 
during  1  minutes  and  during  special 
orders  relating  to  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Increasingly  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  those  comments  have 
taken  the  form  of  criticism,  and  in 


some  cases,  if  I  may  say,  bitter  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  look  at  what  has  been  done  by  this 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  the 
President  in  the  last  year  and  surely 
reflect  on  whether  we  want  to  call  it  a 
failure,  and  whether  we  want  to  turn 
it  around. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Presi- 
dent Reagan  loses  we  all  lose,  because 
if  Reaganomlcs  fails,  the  American 
people  fail.  The  reason  I  say  that  is 
basicaUy  Reaganomlcs  is  based  on  a 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Individual 
American  to  make  decisions  for  him- 
self and  for  herself,  and  if  the  premise 
of  Reaganomlcs  is  wrong,  then,  in  fact, 
the  thought  that  the  American  people 
have  the  capability  of  making  many 
Individual  decisions  for  themselves  Is 
also  wrong. 

Over  the  years  as  President  Reagan, 
prior  to  the  time  he  assumed  the  Pres- 
idency, traveled  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  made  speeches  in  many  of 
the  districts  around  the  country,  he 
could  probably  be  best  characterized 
as  the  eversmian  of  American  politics- 
one  who  went  around  the  country  and 
spoke  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  Amer- 
ica, one  who  uttered  what  I  would 
refer  to  as  simple  truths.  They  were 
simple  truths  such  as  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  essentially  and 
primarily  a  document  by  which  we 
were  able  to  restrain  the  power  of 
Government,  not  the  power  of  individ- 
uals. That  excessive  taxation  is  dan- 
gerous and  that,  in  fact,  excessive  tax- 
ation ultimately  dampens  the  individ- 
ual spirit,  and  thus  it  dampens  and 
stunts  the  growth  of  the  economy 
with  all  of  the  repercussions  that  has. 
That  excessive  regulation  serves  no 
one  well  except  those  who  were  in  the 
no-growth  movement.  As  the  president 
of  the  NAACP  said  a  number  of  years 
ago,  it  is  awfully  easy  in  Washington, 
D.C..  to  talk  about  the  limits,  the  era 
of  limits,  the  era  of  the  no-growth 
movement  if  you  happen  to  be  a  35-  or 
30-year-old  White  House  assistant 
making  about  $40,000  or  $50,000  a 
year,  but  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  minority,  a  teenager,  a 
black  teenager,  unemployed  In  the 
ghetto,  you  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  a 
no-growth  economy.  Ultimately  a  no- 
growth  economy  means  that  there  Is 
no  prospect  for  you  to  get  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society  and 
certainly  into  the  mainstreani  of  the 
economy  In  the  United  States.  He  also 
talked  about  the  simple  truth  that  ex- 
cessive Government  spending,  particu- 
larly at  the  Federal  level,  has  devas- 
tating effects  on  the  economy. 

When  the  President  spoke  about 
these  things  as  he  went  around  the 
country,  he  found  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  American  people.  I  guess  what 
we  must  ask  here  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is,  Was  that  response  of  the  American 
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people  a  wrong  response?  Was  it  some- 
how misguided?  Was  it  somehow  in 
error  or  was  it  in  fact  correct? 

What  did  those  truths  the  President 
spoke  about  for  so  many  years  lead 
him  to  do  when  he  came  here  to 
Washington?  They  led  him  to  embark 
on  an  economic  program  that  basically 
could  be  boiled  down  to  four  points: 

First,  that  we  must  restrain  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  accomplished  some  of  that  last 
year.  We  managed  to  rein  in  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  bring  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  Federal  spending  from  16 
percent  which  had  been  the  level  at 
which  it  had  accelerated  year  after 
year  to  somewhere  around  10.4  per- 
cent. Amazingly,  when  we  were  here 
last  year  and  we  started  to  vote  on  the 
budget,  we  thought  we  were  bringing 
it  down  even  more  than  that.  We 
thought  we  were  bringing  it  down  in 
the  range  of  7  percent.  But  in  fact, 
with  a  major  element  of  the  economy 
being  in  the  area  of  entitlements  or 
uncontrolled  spending,  despite  all  we 
did  last  year  total  Federal  spending 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  that  was  still 
10.4  percent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Nonetheless,  we  made  progress. 

D  1300 

The  second  thing  the  President  sug- 
gested and  which  we  voted  on  here  in 
the  House  was  an  idea  of  tax  cuts,  tax 
cuts  for  the  Individual  citizens  of 
America,  along  with  some  tax  cuts  for 
the  business  sector.  The  President  was 
absolutely  adamant  that  we  must  have 
individual  tax  relief.  He  wanted  a  30- 
percent  across-the-board  3-year 
phased-in  program.  However,  after  he 
had  compromised  here  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  got  a  25-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  that  was  not  phased  in  as 
quickly  as  he  wanted. 

Somehow,  we  decided  to  put  it  off  so 
that  the  first  part  of  this  individual 
tax  cut  only  took  place  In  October  of 
last  year. 

The  second  phase,  of  course,  is  to  go 
in  on  July  1  of  this  year,  and  the  next 
phase  to  go  in  July  1  of  the  next  year. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  would  not 
be  in  the  recessionary  doldrums  that 
we  find  ourselves  today,  if  we  had  ac- 
celerated the  application  of  those  Indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  as  this  President  prom- 
ised he  wanted  to  do  when  he  was  nm- 
ning  for  the  Presidency  well  over  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

Had  we  done  that,  I  doubt  that  you 
could  find  any  economist  to  suggest 
that  we  would  have  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment that  we  have  today.  Nor 
would  we  have  the  economy  in  the  dol- 
drums that  we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

The  third  factor  of  the  President's 
program  was  regulatory  reform.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ritdd) 
has  already  referred  to  the  numbers 
that  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  we 


have  cut  back  in  the  regulatory  mon- 
ster that  we  have  created  over  the 
years  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  We 
have  managed  to  cut  back  by  over  a 
third  on  the  numbers  of  pages  of  regu- 
lations that  we  had  promulgated  last 
year  in  the  Federal  Register. 

So  we  made  some  progress,  by  cut- 
ting the  number  of  pages  by  a  third, 
but  we  still  have  over  50.000  pages  of 
new  regulations  that  were  promulgat- 
ed last  year.  Although  we  managed  to 
cut  in  half  the  number  of  regulations, 
we  still  have  only  made  a  beginning  on 
the  regulatory  reform  package. 

The  fourth  thing  the  President  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  have  as  a 
major  element  of  Reaganomlcs  was  a 
stable  monetary  policy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  although  there  has  been  some 
movement  in  that  direction,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  still  has  not  com- 
pletely learned  the  science,  or  perhaps 
better  expressed,  the  art  of  having  a 
stable  monetary  policy.  In  fact,  some 
people  are  still  uncertain  as  to  how 
they  will  achieve  that.  Nonetheless.  I 
think  there  is  overall  agreement  that 
stability  in  monetary  policy  is  essen- 
tial. 

Although  these  programs  have  Just 
begun,  we  have  had  suggestions  that 
they  have  already  proven  to  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  detractors  talk  about  the  un- 
employment rate,  and  I  would  have  to 
say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  yes,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  unacceptably  high. 
We  recognize  it.  the  President  has  said 
so.  the  President  recognizes  it.  Had  his 
program  been  in  place  with  the  tax 
cuts  at  the  time  he  first  proposed,  we 
may  very  well  have  avoided  the  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  right  now,  in 
terms  of  all  unemployment. 

Another  factor  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  had,  according  to  some  experts, 
the  highest  sustained  rate  of  unem- 
ployment since  World  War  II  over  the 
past  6  years.  The  President  has  been 
In  the  White  House  only  for  the  last 
year.  This  indicates  that  it  is  a  long 
term,  rather  than  a  short-term  prob- 
lem. 

lix.  Speaker,  when  we  look  at  some 
of  the  other  results  it  seems  to  me 
they  have  received  scant  attention  in 
the  press  and  scant  attention  here  on 
the  floor.  Yesterday  when  I  entered 
Into  the  special  order  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gikorich) 
had.  I  related  in  detail  some  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  indicating  that  every 
single  sector  of  the  individuals  in 
America,  no  matter  where  they  find 
themselves  in  the  economy,  is  better 
off  with  respect  to  purchasing  power 
because  of  the  programs  we  put  into 
effect. 

We  talk  about  how  the  average 
family  of  four  with  a  1980  income  of 
$24,332  had  actually  almost  $851  more 
in  purchasing  power  in  1981  than  they 
would  have  if  Inflation  had  continued 
at  1980  rates. 


Similarly,  the  poverty  level  family  of 
four  with  $8,414  in  Income  in  1980 
would  save  almost  $300,  $294  to  be 
exact,  in  purchasing  power  in  1981  as  a 
result  of  lower  inflation. 

Similarly,  an  elderly  married  couple 
with  an  income  of  $16,113  in  1980 
would  have  saved  $564  in  purchasing 
power  in  1981  as  a  result  of  lower  in- 
flation, specifically,  I  believe,  because 
of  the  policies  of  this  administration. 

Now  what  does  that  mean?  It  means, 
for  Instance,  if  you  take  the  benefits 
that  may  have  been  cut  from  the  pov- 
erty level  family  of  four,  the  marginal 
benefits  they  would  have  received  had 
we  not  enacted  some  of  the  cuts  were 
more  than  made  up  for  in  the  increase 
in  purchasing  power  that  they  have. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  in  having 
people  understand  and  appreciate  that 
even  though  the  dollars  behind  the 
dollar  sign  are  not  greater  in  their 
paychecks,  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  same  dollars  is  greater.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  is  greater  because 
the  inflation  rate  is  not  nearly  as  high. 

That  means  they  can  buy  more  for 
their  family  then  they  could  the  year 
before,  or  they  could  this  year,  if  the 
inflation  rate  had  continued  at  the 
rate  that  prevailed  the  year  before. 

What  does  It  mean  for  next  year? 

When  we  come  up  with  the  figures 
at  the  end  of  this  year  what  will  this 
mean? 

Well,  if  the  inflation  rate  continues 
to  maintain  itself  at  the  rates  we  are 
seeing  now.  that  average  fiunily  of 
four  will  get  more  than  $500  back  in 
purchasing  power  in  this  current  year 
as  compared  with  its  1980  income  of 
$24,332.  based  on  inflation  at  the 
Jimmy  Carter  rates  of  1980.  We  have 
the  same  thing  with  the  poverty  level 
family  of  four  that  would  have  $538 
more  dollars  this  year  than  they 
would  have  had  if  the  inflation  rate 
continued  at  the  prevailing  level 
during  the  Carter  administration. 

The  elderly  couple  with  the  income 
of  $16,000  would  have  $1,031  more  in 
purchasing  power  this  year  than  they 
would  have  had  if  the  inflation  rate 
continued  at  the  levels  that  prevailed 
when  President  Carter  was  in  office 
and  when  we  had  very,  different  poli- 
cies than  those  pursued  by  this  Presi- 
dent. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  suggests  to 
me  that  those  who  criticize  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  put  into  effect, 
even  though  they  have  only  been  In 
place  a  short  time,  and  are  not  com- 
pletely implemented  carry  the  burden 
of  proving  that  alternative  programs, 
which  of  course,  we  would  expect 
them  to  Identify,  would  do  a  better  Job 
than  those  we  now  have  in  place. 

They  should  suggest  to  us.  if  they 
disagree  with  the  President's  policies 
of  spending  restraints,  tax  cuts,  regu- 
latory reform  and  a  stable  monetary 
policy  how  things  would  be  better  if 
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we  went  back  to  the  spendthrift  days 
of  just  a  few  years  ago.  How  would 
things  be  better  if  we,  as  some  have 
suggested  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  repealed  the  tax  cuts  that  we 
passed  last  year  and  have  just  Imple- 
mented in  the  last  few  months?  How 
would  things  be  better  for  the  econo- 
my if  instead  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
regulatory  burden  we  put  the  tremen- 
dous regulatory  cap  back  on  in  all  of 
Its  glory?  How  can  we  abandon  the 
hope  and  the  goal  of  a  stable  mone- 
tary policy. 

If  they  are  suggesting  that  following 
their  policies  will  get  us  in  a  better  po- 
sition than  we  are  today,  they  must 
explain  openly,  here  on  the  floor,  why 
those  policies  which  were  followed  for 
4  years  in  the  previous  administration, 
did  not  work  then  but  somehow  would 
work  now. 

It  seems  that  we  forget  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  what  those  other 
policies  brought  us.  Let  us  take  a  quick 
look  at  them. 

When  President  Carter  took  office 
in  January  1977  the  inflation  rate 
stood  at  4.8  percent.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  that  President  Carter  called 
that  rate  appallingly  high  when  he 
was  nmning  for  the  office  of  the  Pres- 
idency. 

Remember  that  January  unemploy- 
ment rate  that  year  was  7.5  percent, 
the  prime  interest  was  6V«  percent, 
and  that  was  just  1977,  and  3-month 
Treasury  bills  paid  an  interest  of  4.6 
percent. 

What  happened  after  4  years  of  fol- 
lowing the  policy  that  some  who  have 
criticized  this  President's  policies 
would  suggest  that  we  bring  about 
again?  Well,  after  4  years  of  that 
policy,  inflation  stood  at  an  annual 
rate  of  12.4  percent.  For  the  second 
year,  we  had  double-digit  inflation 
based  on  the  CPI.  In  January  1981  un- 
employment was  at  7.4  percent,  ap- 
proximately where  it  had  been  when 
the  President  took  office.  It  had 
barely  budged.  The  cost  of  money  had 
shot  through  the  ceiling.  The  prime 
interest  rate  when  President  Carter 
left  office  was  21.5  percent.  We  all 
agree  that  the  prime  Interest  rate  is 
too  high  today  at  16  or  16H  percent, 
but  it  was  21.5  percent  then.  Three- 
month  T  bills  at  that  time  yielded  14.7 
percent. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  we 
had  gone  from  an  inflation  rate  of  4.8 
percent  to  an  inflation  rate  of  12.4  per- 
cent, almost  triple  in  that  period  of 
time. 

What  have  we  done  in  terms  of  the 
prime  interest  rate?  We  had  gone  from 
6.25  percent  to  2  m  percent  in  more 
than  tripling  the  prime  interest  rate. 
In  the  3-month  T  bills— the  amount  of 
interest  that  we  have  to  charge  with 
respect  to  getting  the  Government  its 
money  out  in  market— we  have  gone 
from  4.6  percent  to  14.7— again  almost 
triple. 
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Now  what  happened  after  1  year  of 
President  Reagan's  administration. 
Well,  the  previous  year's  inflation 
rate,  1981.  was  down  to  8.9  percent, 
the  first  time  in  3  years  it  had  been 
below  double  digit. 

The  January  unemployment  rate 
was  8.5  percent.  It  had  risen  some- 
what. 

The  prime  interest  rate  was  down  to 
15.75  percent,  and  3-month  Treasury 
bills  had  dropped  to  a  yeild  of  12.5  per- 
cent. In  every  single  indication,  with 
the  major  exception,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
ception, and  one  we  have  to  deal  with, 
that  of  unemployment,  the  economic 
indicators  were  in  a  positive  fashion. 

Now  what  is  the  problem  with  unem- 
ployment? 

The  problem  with  unemployment  is 
there  are  long-term  difficulties  in  this 
economy  which  will  not  be  taken  care 
of  within  a  couple  of  months,  and 
many  of  those  things  have  to  deal 
with  those  very  elements  that  the 
President  has  attempted  to  reverse 
here  in  this  seat  of  Government. 

If  we  do  not  control  the  size  of 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government, 
we  tend  when  we  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow,  to  depress  the  private  sector 
borrowing  market  so  that  the  housing 
starts  are  down,  so  that  Industries, 
heavy  and  light,  are  unable  to  go  out 
and  get  money  so  that  they  can 
expand  or  even  maintain  themselves 
and  continue  the  Jobs  that  are  already 
out  there. 

If  we  are  going  to  increase  Jobs  in 
this  country  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  productivity  rates  on  cji  incline, 
rather  then  a  decline,  and  with  all  of 
these  other  statistics— another  one 
that  is  extremely  important  is  that 
during  the  last  3  years  of  the  Carter 
administration,  we  had  negative  pro- 
ductivity, growth  for  3  years  in  a  row. 
That  shows  an  underlying  wealuiess  in 
the  overall  economy,  caused  mostly  by 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  excessive 
taxes,  because  when  the  tax  rate  is  too 
high.  It  tends  to  crowd  out  Initiative, 
and  to  dampen  the  ability  and  ingenui- 
ty of  the  average  American  to  work, 
save,  invest,  and  help  expand  this 
economy  in  a  healthy  manner. 

And  so  we  have  to  attack  the  essen- 
tial difficulties  that  we  find  in  the 
economy  if  we  are  going  to  make  long- 
term  employment  gains  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Now  when  we  talk  about  inflation 
rates,  a  lot  of  people  say.  "How  do  you 
translate  that?  What  does  that  mean? 
What  are  we  talking  about  regarding 
savings  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people? 

Well,  when  we  talked  about  the  in- 
flation rate  of  last  year.  8.9  percent  on 
an  annual  basis,  what  happended  this 
year?  We  brought  the  Inflation  rate 
down  to  3.5  percent  at  the  beglrmlng 
of  this  year.  It  is  now  ninnlng  some- 


where around  3Vi  and  4V4  percent  per 
year.  What  does  that  mean?  That 
means  that  in  the  space  of  less  than  2 
years  we  basically  have  taken  10  per- 
cent out  of  the  inflation  rate.  This 
means  that  the  average  American  gets 
a  simple  raise  next  year,  or  even  at  the 
same  pay  that  he  was  receiving  last 
year,  he  will  have  10  percent  more 
purchasing  power  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  had. 

It  is  something  that  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  for  a  long  time  and  we  failed 
to  deal  with  here  in  the  Congress. 

The  annualized  inflation  rate  was 
under  4  percent  in  January  of  this 
year,  it  was  less  than  3  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  the  producer  price 
index  fell  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.2  per- 
cent In  February,  which  was  the  first 
monthly  decline  in  6  years.  Most  ana- 
lysts are  beginning  to  say  that  we  ap- 
parently are  beginning  to  really  defeat 
the  inflation  spiral  which  is  based  on 
the  expectations  of  continuing  infla- 
tion with  everyone,  particularly  the 
average  American. 

Average  retail  gas  prices  shot 
upward  from  88.2  cent  in  1979  to  $1.22 
In  1980.  a  jump  of  38.4  percent.  Re- 
member after  price  decontrol  people 
suggested  the  President  was  wrong  for 
having  that  price  decontrol.  Gas  prices 
did  rise,  but  only  10.8  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  to  $1.35  per  gallon. 
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And  now  *hat  happened?  In  Decem- 
ber of  this  past  year,  the  average  retail 
price  was  down  to  $1.34.8  per  gallon. 
and  In  January  1982  it  was  again 
down.  So  the  President's  policy  on  de- 
control has  worked  in  taking  off  those 
governmental  strictures  that  basically 
caused  us  to  rely  more  on  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  less  on  domestic  producers, 
and  basically  put  ourselves  in  a  self- 
proclaimed  and  self-created  blackmail 
relationship  with  foreign  producers, 
primarily  OPEC. 

The  housing  component  of  the  CPI 
rose  15.2  percent  in  1979,  13.7  percent 
in  1980,  and  only  10.2  percent  in  1981. 

Financing,  taxes,  and  insurance  on 
housing  which  rose  almost  30  percent 
in  1979—27.6  percent— increased  by 
23.3  percent  in  1980.  and  in  the  first 
year  of  this  administration  by  17.9  per- 
cent. In  other  wprds.  the  rates  that 
had  prevailed  2  years  before  have  de- 
clined by  almost  10  percent. 

Now.  this  means  that  in  the  long  nm 
the  American  people  are  going  to  be 
far  better  off  than  they  would  have 
been  had  we  followed  the  policies  of 
the  previous  administration. 

Are  there  problems  today?  Certainly 
there  are  problems  today.  Have  we 
solved  all  of  them?  No,  we  have  not 
solved  all  of  them. 

But  should  we  take  a  "U"  turn  in 
the  road  and  go  back  to  the  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past?  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
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And  what  are  the  American  people 
telling  us?  Recently  there  was  a  na- 
tionwide poll  in  which  it  was  largely 
proclaimed  that  the  lead  question  and 
answer  dealt  with  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  supported 

Reaganomlcs.  And  we  heard  on  radio 
and  saw  on  television  and  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  about  56  percent  of 
the  people  no  longer  supported 
Reaganomlcs. 

However,  when  you  looked  at  the 
following  when  they  broke  down  the 
elements  of  Reganomlcs  as  I  have 
mentioned  here  today,  they  found 
that  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  each  and  every  compo- 
nent of  Reaganomlcs. 

What  does  this  suggest?  Perhaps 
that  Reaganomlcs  has  become  a  dirty 
word  because  everything  that  has 
gone  wrong  at  all  with  the  economy  is 
blamed  on  it.  I  am  just  surprised  that 
the  next  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens 
has  not  already  been  blamed  on 
Reaganomlcs.  They  seem  to  have  done 
a  good  job  in  making  that  a  dirty 
word. 

But  when  you  talk  about  the  ele- 
ments of  Reaganomlcs,  the  American 
people  want  them.  They  understand 
that  we  have  been  overtaxed.  They 
understand  we  have  been  overregu- 
lated.  They  understand  we  have  spent 
too  much  here.  And  they  imderstand 
that  we  have  borrowed  too  much  here 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

What  are  they  telling  us?  They  Kte 
telling  us  that  they  do  not  blame  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
current  economic  difficulties.  That  is 
what  the  latest  polls  have  shown  na- 
tionwide. And  just  this  Sunday  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Haynes  Johnson, 
certainly  not  an  open  or  closet  con- 
servative, a  writer  in  the  Washington 
Post,  had  a  large  piece  In  which  he 
talked  about  accompanying  Peter 
Hart,  a  Washington  pollster  that  I  un- 
derstand primarily  conducts  surveys 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  dealing  with 
what  they  referred  to  as  a  focus  ses- 
sion in  AshevIUe.  N.C.  This  is  where 
you  go  and  you  get  representative  Indi- 
viduals from  a  community  and  sit 
down  and  speak  with  them  at  some 
depth  about  different  issues. 

And  what  was  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude? The  prevailing  attitude  was,  to 
quote  Mr.  Johnson.  "That  Reagan  Is 
winning  the  political  struggle.  In  peo- 
ple's minds  here,  in  Ashevllle,  N.C. 
blame  for  the  Nations's  economic 
problems  lies  more  with  the  Congress 
than  with  the  President." 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  That 
means  that  the  American  people  rec- 
ognize that  we  hold  the  purse  strings 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  We  are  the 
ones,  as  an  Institutional  collective 
body,  that  have  over  the  years  passed 
the  programs,  appropriated  all  of  the 
spending,  allowed  aU  of  the  deficit 
spending,  agreed  to  all  the  borrowing. 
Now  when  the  chickens  come  home  to 


roost  we  cannot  blame  them  on  the 
new  farmer  in  town. 

What  are  they  also  telling  us?  They 
are  telling  us  that  even  though  they 
recognize  that  they  individually  may 
be  a  little  less  well  off  economically 
this  year  than  they  were  the  year 
before  they  are  more  optimistic  about 
the  future. 

Let  me  just  refer  to  one  individual, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Jackson,  who  has  a  real 
estate  company  down  in  Ashevllle, 
N.C.  He  said  that  he  worries  about 
conditions  because  his  business  is  suf- 
fering, but  he  says,  "I  find  myself  a 
little  worse  off,  but  attitude-wise  I  am 
better  off.  I  am  more  optimistic  about 
the  future.  I  find  myself"— and  this  is 
key— "I  find  myself  having  faith  and 
trust  in  the  administration  policies 
versus  what  I  felt  2  years  ago." 

Another  Member  saild  that  she  felt 
herself  "better  off  mentally." 

There  was  also  the  sense,  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  voiced  by  several,  that  the 
pain  of  the  moment  was  unfortunate 
but  necessary  and  stemmed  from  past 
practices  and  policies  in  Washington. 

"America  has  been  on  a  long  binge," 
said  Mr.  Benjamin  McKenzle.  another 
businessman.  "Now  we  are  suffering 
part  of  the  hangover." 

This  means  that  the  American 
people  still,  in  their  hearts  and  minds, 
believe  in  what  President  Reagan  has 
stood  for  so  many  years,  what  he  has 
spoken  about  for  so  many  years,  what 
he  has  been  consistent  with  for  so 
many  years,  what  he  prevaUed  upon 
the  Congress  to  pass  last  year,  and 
that  they  are  sasring  make  some 
changes  here  and  there. 

It  is  said  that  they  are  not  uncon- 
cerned about  the  deficit.  In  fact,  they 
are  very  concerned  about  the  deficit 
and  said  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  postpone  some  tax  cuts,  they  would 
be  willing  to  do  that.  They  would  be 
willing  to  make  that  sacrifice. 

But.  you  know,  the  American  people 
know  that  that  is  not  what  is  neces- 
sary. What  is  necessary  is  the  Govern- 
ment, their  representatives  here  in 
Washington,  those  of  us  in  the  House, 
those  of  us  In  the  Senate,  to  somehow 
get  the  gimaptlon  and  the  guts  to  real- 
ize that  spending  has  gone  completely 
out  of  control  here;  that  we  cannot 
give  away  everything  without  trying  to 
find  where  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it; 
that  it  Is  easy  to  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  handing  out  money  if  you  don't 
worry  about  the  responsibility  of 
taking  It  In. 

We  had  a  Member  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  did  not  return 
this  last  year  as  a  result  of  votes  of  the 
people  of  his  district,  who  has  ap- 
peared In  the  newspapers  now  because 
he  now  went  back  and  started  a  bar  in 
his  own  district.  And  he  said  some- 
thing that  I  thought— maybe  It  ought 
to  be  up  there  right  next  to  "In  God 
We  Trust"— he  said.  "I  have  got  to  pay 
my  bills  or  I  go  out  of  business.  And  In 


aU  my  years  In  Congress  we  never  had 
to  worry  about  that.  We  don't  worry 
about  things  down  there." 

We  know  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
when  he  was  here,  voted  for  Just  about 
every  spending  program  that  came 
down  the  pike. 

What  did  he  say  last  year  when  he 
started  criticizing  us  for  spending?  He 
said,  "I  was  dumb  when  I  was  in  Con- 
gress. I  didn't  worry  about  these 
things.  And  Congress  doesn't  worry 
about  those  things." 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  it  takes 
Members  to  leave  this  House  before 
they  realize  that  you  cannot  long  deal 
with  the  Federal  budget  any  different 
than  you  deal  with  the  family  budget. 
We  could  no  more  deal  with  our 
family  situations  in  terms  of  contin- 
ually paying  out  more  than  we  take  in, 
going  further  and  further  into  debt; 
we  could  no  more  do  that  than,  frank- 
ly, escape  prison  as  individual  citizens 
if  we  continued  to  bounce  checks  year 
after  year. 

And  in  a  sense,  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here,  or  have  done  here.  We 
have  bounced  checks  on  the  trust  of 
the  American  people.  We  have  de- 
valued their  currency  year  after  year 
after  year,  because  we  have  decided 
that  it  \s  easier  to  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect,  tax  and  tax,  borrow 
and  borrow.  And  we  Just  cannot  do 
that  any  more. 

The  President  has  come  before  us 
and  presented  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, the  most  far-reaching  compre- 
hensive program  of  an  economic 
nature  that  we  had  here  in  years.  We 
passed  it  in  part.  We  certainly  passed 
it  In  principle.  And  now  when  we  have 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  a  settling 
out  period,  some  of  us.  some  In  this 
House,  want  us  to  turn  tall  and  nm. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want. 

We  have  got  to  get  the  message 
across  that  what  we  enacted  last  year 
was  basically  an  alternative  to  the 
failed  policies  of  the  past,  and  that  if 
one  is  to  be  fair  about  judging  where 
we  are  now.  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
programs  that  we  passed  in  the  last 
year,  one  has  to  compare  it  to  some- 
thing else.  And  one  has  to  compare  it 
to  the  alternatives  that  are  presented. 
And  to  the  extent  that  those  alterna- 
tives sound  a  retreat  and  tell  us  to  go 
marching  off  In  a  different  direction,  I 
think  we  ought  to  reject  those  alterna- 
tives. 

Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  this  special  order, 
if  President  Reagan  falls,  we  fall.  If 
his  policies  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
time,  the  assumptions  upon  which 
they  are  built  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
time.  And  frankly,  it  means  that  those 
of  us  who  came  here  to  Washington, 
Including  the  President,  saying  that 
those  who  preceded  us  have  faith  in 
big  government,  we  have  faith  in  the 
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people,  will  have  failed,  too.  And  that 
means  the  American  people  will  have 
failed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  BUDGET 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Taukei  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
continuing  discussions  of  the  budget, 
there  are  three  recurring  themes 
which  I  think  merit  our  critical  re- 
examination. They  are,  first,  that  we 
cannot  make  cuts  in  defense  spending 
without  seriously  damaging  our  na- 
tional security  posture;  second,  that 
we  cannot  impose  tax  measures  with- 
out impairing  the  President's  econom- 
ic recovery  program:  and,  third,  that 
we  cannot  reduce  nondefense  spending 
without  hurting  the  poor.  One  or  more 
of  these  propositions  are  usually  pro- 
pounded by  those  with  vested  interests 
or  holding  highly  partisan  political 
viewpoints.  Unquestioned  acceptance 
of  any  of  them  impedes  our  progress 
toward  the  bipartisan  consensus  we 
must  ultimately  achieve.  Given  that 
we  are  to  reduce  the  projected  deficits, 
both  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  the  out 
years,  and  I  believe  we  must,  no  such 
proposition  can  be  sacrosanct. 

Our  task,  I  submit,  is  to  reduce  the 
enormous  deficits  which  threaten  to 
starve  the  Nation's  credit  market  and 
to  do  it  with  a  commonsense.  compas- 
sionate, and  equitable  approach  to 
budgetary  priorities.  We  must  use 
commonsense  In  identifying  those 
components  of  the  budget  whose  unre- 
strained growth  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  deficits  and  in  acting  to 
curb  their  growth;  in  protecting  and 
strengthening  programs  In  education, 
research  and  development.  Job  train- 
ing, and  other  areas  that  are  critical  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  economic 
vigor  and  growth;  in  maintaining  and 
in  fine  tuning  a  tax  policy  conducive 
to  economic  recovery  and  growth;  and 
in  providing  reasonably  and  adequate- 
ly for  our  defense.  We  must  be  com- 
passionate in  our  treatment  of  our 
needy  and  disadvantaged,  insuring 
that  they  do  not  suffer  undue  hard- 
ship in  any  restructuring  of  the  pro- 
grams which  constitute  their  "safety 
net."  Finally,  we  must  be  equitable  in 
distributing  the  burdens  of  our  eco- 
nomic difficulties;  no  individual  group 
or  region  should  share  them  dispro- 
portionately. 

There  is  no  mystery  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  budget  components 
fueling  the  deficit.  They  are.  as  table  1 
shows,  payments  to  individuals;  that 
Is,  the  entitlement  programs;  defense; 
and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
All  have  been  growing  at  rates  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  rates  of  increase  in 
prices,    wages,    and    nominal    ONP. 


Clearly  these  rates  are  not  sustain- 
able. Large  budget  components  caimot 
increase  for  long  at  rates  exceeding 
economic  growth  without  creating  in- 
surmountable deficits.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  increase  defense  si>ending  at 
the  highest  peacetime  rate  in  our  his- 
tory, and  we  have  programed  into  our 
laws,  through  an  inappropriate  COLA 
indexing  scheme,  indefinite  and  unre- 
strained growth  in  entitlements.  More- 
over, the  deficit  monster  we  are  creat- 
ing feeds  on  itself.  If  we  do  not  control 
dlficit  spending,  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  the  ominous  specter  of  budgets 
whose  most  significant  component  is 
the  interest  on  debt  represented  in 
earlier  deficits. 

Table  1  is  revealing  in  one  other  re- 
spect. The  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams—included in  the  other  human 
resources  and  all  other  categories- 
constitute  a  relatively  smaller  portion 
of  the  budget  and  have  already  been 
cut  significantly  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
We  can,  and  should,  continue  to  scru- 
tinize these  discretionary  programs  for 
potential  budgetary  savings,  but  we 
cannot  in  fairness  and  commonsense 
look  again  to  them  exclusively  while 
omitting  from  our  purview  the  much 
larger  defense  and  entitlement  compo- 
nents. 


We  all  recognize  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
for  a  strong  national  defense.  But  that 
should  not  blind  us  to  two  facts  about 
the  proposed  defense  budget:  First,  it 
is  more  than  we  can  afford:  and 
second,  the  money  is  not  being  wisely 
spent,  we  do  not  need,  nor  can  we 
afford,  a  17-percent  increase  in  the 
Pentagon  budget.  A  5-percent  annual 
real  growth  rate  in  defense  spending 
will  permit  us  to  meet  our  internation- 
al commitments,  improve  compensa- 
tion for  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
our  Nation,  step  up  our  readiness, 
meet  the  Soviet  chaUenge,  and  still 
save  $8  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  tens  of  billions  more  in  the  years 
thereafter. 

We  have  found  that  we  cannot  solve 
our  social  problems  by  throwing 
money  at  them.  Similarly  we  should 
not  expect  to  achieve  a  sound  defense 
by  merely  buying  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive, sophisticated  military  hard- 
ware. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
there  are  components  in  a  strong  de- 
fense posture  other  than  quantifiable 
military  strength  as  represented  by 
the  number  of  men  under  arms  and 
the  number  of  items  of  military  hard- 
ware available. 

We  Americans  are  not  a  militaristic 
people.  We  are  uncomfortable  manag- 
ing a  powerful  peacetime  military  es- 
tablishment and  with  using  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  policy.  When  our  sense  of 
national  purpose  Is  clear  to  us.  we  can 
muster  our  resources  for  a  phenome- 
nal military  effort,  as  evidenced  in 
World  War  II.  But  without  this  clear 


sense  of  purpose,  we  are  ineffective,  as 
our  Vietnam  experience  amply  demon- 
strates. We  need  to  project  an  image 
to  ourselves,  to  our  aUies,  and  to  the 
uncommitted,  of  a  nation  which  is  a 
model  of  economic  success,  military 
strength,  and  opportunity  and  com- 
passion for  its  citizens.  To  achieve  this 
we  must  establish  and  maintain  a  bal- 
anced set  of  national  priorities.  In  the 
present  context  of  peacetime  and  eco- 
nomic recession,  we  should  ask  for  a 
more  restrained  growth  in  defense 
spending  conductive  to  economic  re- 
covery and  for  continued  funding  of 
vital  energy  health,  education,  and 
welfare  programs. 

There  are  a  number  of  compelling 
reasons,  apart  from  the  question  of  af- 
fordablllty,  for  restraining  growth  In 
defense  spending.  The  decline  in 
major  weapons  systems  procurement 
in  the  1970's  has  diminished  our  de- 
fense Industrial  base.  Our  economy 
has  experienced  a  shift  toward  high 
technology  and  service-oriented  indus- 
tries and  away  from  the  basic  hard- 
ware and  heavy  machines  that  have 
long  been  and  still  are  the  staples  of 
the  Industrial  complex  required  for  de- 
fense production.  Although  there  may 
be  sufficient  prime  contractors  bidding 
for  major  weapons  systems  contracts 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  potential  sub- 
contractors and  a  shortfall  in  their  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  necessary  sub- 
components. Many  subcontractors 
have  gotten  out  of  defense  production 
because  of  its  uncertainties  and  low 
profit  potential.  There  Is  also  a  short- 
age of  the  skilled  engineers,  techni- 
cians, and  machinists  required  for  a 
massive  defense  buildup.  True,  the 
market  forces  unleashed  by  increased 
military  spending  will  ultimately  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies.  But  it  Is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  that  they  will  be  over- 
come immediately. 

We  can  also  expect  a  better  perform- 
ance from  our  military  planners  if  we 
provide  for  more  limited,  but  more 
predictable  patterns  of  growth  in  de- 
fense spending.  We  do  not  get  the  best 
mix  of  strategy,  forces,  and  equipment 
when  we  alternately  curtail  spending 
and  then  offer  blank  checks  to  our 
military  leaders.  Such  large  swings  in 
funding  promote  a  climate  of  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Let  us  offer  the  more 
modest  but  sustainable  buildup  con- 
sistent with  5  percent  real  growth  in 
the  defense  budget.  On  the  average, 
this  rate  is  only  2  percent  short  of 
that  asked  for  by  the  President  over 
the  next  5  years.  Yet  it  would  save 
$8.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$98.1  billion  over  5  years. 

How  are  we  to  effect  the  fiscal  year 
1983  savings?  Where  should  we  offer 
less  than  the  President  has  asked?  I 
hope  not  In  the  area  of  operation  and 
maintenance.  It  would  be  shortsighted 
to  sacrifice  readiness  in  the  Interest  of 
acquiring  new  weapons  systems,  many 
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of  which  are  of  arguably  questionable 
cost  effectiveness.  Rather,  we  should 
make  some  hard  choices  among  these 
new  procurement  programs  and  seek 
further  Improvements  in  efficiency. 
Reports  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
publican Study  Committee  last  year 
found  46  ways  the  armed  services  mis- 
handle funds,  representing  at  least  $15 
billion  in  potential  savings.  Outgoing 
Comptroller  General  Stoats  cited  a 
number  of  measure  which,  if  imple- 
mented, could  save  EKDD  over  $10  bil- 
lion annually.  Secretary  Carluccl  have 
made  a  commendable  beginning  with 
cost  reducing  management  initiatives 
but  much  more  can  be  done. 

The  strength  of  our  defense  rests 
not  only  on  its  Armed  Forces  but  also 
on  the  continued  availability  of  ade- 
quate energy,  economic  stability,  and 
the  skills  and  will  and  vigor  of  our 
people.  In  our  zeal  for  strengthening 
the  Armed  Forces  and  reducing  discre- 
tionary spending,  let  us  be  wary  of 
budget  cuts  which  undermine  this 
base  of  support. 

EMTITLmZNTS 

The  largest  budget  component  (see 
Uble  1)  is  entitlements  ($348.3  bUllon 
in  outlays).  Table  2  shows  a  detailed 
analysis  of  entitlement  program 
spending.  Most  programs  may  be  clas- 
sified as  either  means-tested  or  as  di- 
rected toward  the  elderly  and  disabled. 
The  $50.5  billion,  17-percent  Increase 
in  entitlements  from  fiscal  year  1981 
to  fiscal  year  1983  is  primarily  in  the 
latter  category.  Social  security  ac- 
counts for  $35.5  billion  of  this  in- 
crease; medicare  accounts  for  $10.9  bil- 
lion: Federal  retirement  for  $3.6  bil- 
lion. Military  retirement  payments 
(not  Included  in  table  2)  have  in- 
creased by  $2.8  billion. 

Have  these  Increases  in  social  securi- 
ty and  retired  pay  represented  only 
the  necessary  increases  to  safeguard 
the  elderly  against  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation to  the  same  degree  as  wage 
earners  are  protected  by  increases  in 
wages?  By  all  accounts  the  answer  is 
no.  The  Consumer  Price  Index,  to 
which  social  security  and  retirement 
payments  are  indexed,  has  consistent- 
ly exceeded  a  similar  wage  index  over 
the  past  decade.  As  a  result  older  retir- 
ees now  receive  significantly  greater 
benefits  than  new  retirees  at  the  same 
level  and  length  of  service.  Simple  de- 
mographics dictate  that  we  cannot 
allow  this  disparity  to  continue.  The 
growing  ratio  of  retirees  to  wage  earn- 
ers portends  increasing  wage  earner 
burdens.  We  must  ask  higher  Income 
retirees  to  share  to  some  extent  the 
burdens  of  budget  reductions.  The 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons (AARP),  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
have  all  indicated  a  willingness  to 
accept  curbs  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 
entitlements  if  applied  equitably  and 
across  the  board. 


The  potential  savings  from  bringing 
cost-of-living  adjustments  more  nearly 
in  line  with  wage  increases  is  enor- 
mous. Various  proposals  have  been 
made  to  compute  indexing  by  using 
CPI— 2  percent  or  using  two-thirds  CPI, 
for  example.  CBO  estimates  that  with 
two-thirds  CPI  on  social  security,  the 
savings  would  be  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $76.3  billion  over  5 
years.  These  proposals  have  been 
rightfully  criticized  as  destructive  of 
the  buying  power  of  those  recipients 
below  or  near  the  poverty  level  and  to- 
tally dependent  on  social  security.  We 
should  not  and  need  not  ask  them  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices. 

According  to  a  recent  AARP-spon- 
sored  study  made  by  Data  Resources, 
Inc.,  the  nimiber  of  persons  62  and 
over  t>elow  the  poverty  line  ($4,000  for 
an  individual.  $5,000  for  a  couple) 
would  increase  from  4.1  million  in  1980 
to  4.6  million  in  1985  under  the  two- 
thirds  CPI  proposal.  No  more  than  15 
percent  of  persons  65  or  older,  howev- 
er, are  under  the  poverty  line.  More- 
over, the  poor  receive  lower  average 
benefits  than  the  nonpoor.  Therefore, 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  currently  receive 
monthly  benefits  of  less  than  $400,  yet 
those  receiving  more  account  for  over 
60  percent  of  the  total  social  security 
benefits.  Exempting  the  poor  from  the 
reductions  in  COLA's  would  diminish 
the  cost  savings  only  slightly. 

Let  us  not  also  that  COLA's  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  Income  security 
safety  net  are  necessary  but  that  a 
COLA  for  the  readajustment  of  an  an- 
nuity contract  for  guaranteed  income 
is  less  Justifiable.  Ordinarily,  in  the 
private  sector,  payments  on  such  an- 
nuities bear  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  premiums  and  do  not  reflect  unan- 
ticipated inflation. 

A  reasonable  and  administratively 
simple  alternative  is  variable  COLA  In- 
dexing according  to  the  level  of  bene- 
fits. We  might,  for  example,  provide 
the  full  CPI-based  COLA  on  the  first 
$400  of  monthly  benefits,  thereby 
safeguarding  all  who  are  at  or  near 
the  poverty  line.  The  rate  for  COLA 
adjustment  couJd  then  be  successively 
decreased  with  increasing  amounts  of 
benefits. 

Other  COLA  formulations  with  a 
more  gradual  decrease  in  COLA  rate 
with  Increasing  benefit  levels  are  pos- 
sible and  perhaps  more  equitable.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  very  significant 
savings  are  possible  without  hurting 
the  poor  and  without  denying  the  rea- 
sonable income  security  expectations 
of  all  other  beneficiaries.  In  the  inter- 
est of  equity  we  should  consider  possi- 
ble similar  COLA  adjustments  in  the 
retirement  and  other  non-means- 
tested  entitlements. 

DISCRTTIONART  PROCRAIU 

In  our  commitment  to  maintain  the 
so-called  safety  net  of  social  programs, 
we  have  failed  to  recognize  what  is 


happening  to  those  programs  which 
pull  people  up  out  of  the  safety  net 
and  into  the  mainstream  of  society.  If 
we  continue  down  this  path,  we  will  be 
creating  a  permanent  welfare  class- 
group  of  people  with  no  hope  of  escap- 
ing dependence  on  government.  That 
is  lousy  social  policy.  We  should  at 
least  maintain  the  current  levels  of 
funding  for  those  programs  which 
were  cut  substantially  last  year— the 
student  aid  programs,  the  Job  training 
programs,  the  programs  for  children. 
We  should  look  upon  spending  for  pro- 
grams for  energy,  education,  health, 
and  Job  training  as  Investments  in  our 
future. 

Our  energy  position  has  Improved 
dramatically  under  deregulation.  We 
have  had  Increased  conservation,  more 
domestic  oil  exploration,  and  lessening 
of  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and  a 
weakening  of  the  OPEC  cartel.  Never- 
theless, our  long  term  energy  future 
remains  clouded  by  volatile  Mideast 
politics  and  the  growing  Soviet  threat 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  It  is  there- 
fore premature  to  drastically  reduce  or 
eliminate  Federal  support  of  alternate 
energy  and  conservation  research  and 
development  and  of  conservation 
grants  to  improve  energy  efficiency.  A 
Federal  coordinating  role  in  energy 
preparedness  and  emergency  planning 
also  remains  necessary. 

Education  is  the  primary  vehicle  for 
upward  mobility  in  the  economic 
strata  of  our  society.  It  is  also  the  un- 
derpinning of  our  technological  capa- 
bility and  the  quality  of  life  we  have 
come  to  enjoy.  It  is  wise  to  continue 
funding  of  those  programs  which  sup- 
port widespread  availability  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Our  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  help  the  increasing  number  of  indi- 
viduals, who  because  of  the  recession 
or  as  a  consequence  of  the  shift  from  a 
product-oriented  to  a  more  service-ori- 
ented economy,  find  themselves  unem- 
ployed. It  is  simply  good  economics  to 
help  the  unemployed  gain  the  skills 
which  make  them  employable.  Each  1 
percent  increase  in  unemployment 
translates  to  a  $25  billion  Increase  in 
the  Federal  deficit.  Continued  funding 
of  emplcj-ment  and  training  programs, 
as  well  as  some  new  training  initia- 
tives, are  in  order. 

There  are  other  discretionary  pro- 
grams which  cannot  survive  the  kind 
of  scrutiny  this  budget  needs.  In  par- 
ticular, many  expensive  public  works 
projects  should  be  canceled  or  delayed. 
These  include  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor,  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Dam,  and  other  water  resources 
projects.  Msiny  of  these  are  environ- 
mentally unsound  and  have  high  cost- 
benefit  ratios. 

A  freeze  on  overall  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  would  allow  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  vital  programs  in 
energy,    health,    education,    and    Job 
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training.  The  increases  required  for  in- 
flation compensation  can  be  found  in 
reduced  public  worlu  funding. 

lUVKNlIU 

The  curbs  on  defense  spending  and 
entitlement  growth  that  I  am  propos- 
ing would  produce  significant  savings 
relative  to  the  President's  budget.  A 
portion  of  these  savings  compensate 
for  the  cuts  I  would  restore  In  discre- 
tionary programs.  The  net  savings  rel- 
ative to  the  President's  budget  is  ap- 
proximately $5  bUllon.  A  far  greater 
deficit  reduction  is  called  for.  Our  re- 
maining alternative  is  to  seek  new  rev- 
enues. 

I  do  not  urge  tax  measures  whose 
primary  effect  is  to  impede  savings 
and  investment.  We  should  not  consid- 
er any  increase  in  payroll  taxes,  nor 
should  be  reverse  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  Yet  there  are  changes  in  that  act 
which  should  be  made.  The  safe 
harbor  leasing  provision  which  was  in- 
tended to  provide  Investment  incentive 
to  corporations  with  little  or  no  tax  li- 
ability, through  the  mechanism  of 
"selling"  unused  Investment  tax  cred- 
its, has  allowed  profitable  corporations 
to  escape  taxation  by  "buying"  these 
credits.  This  provision  should  be  re- 
pealed. Certain  other  tax  incentives 
have  become  obsolete  and  might  be  re- 
pealed. They  include  giving  a  tax 
credit  rather  than  a  dedlction  on  roy- 
alties paid  by  oil  companies  to  foreign 
governments,  and  the  expensing  of  In- 
tangible oil  and  gas  drilling  costs. 
Repeal  of  these  provisions  would  pro- 
vide $3.7  billion  in  additional  revenue 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  over  $40  billion 
over  5  years.  Another  $1.1  billion  is 
saved  in  fiscal  year  1983  if  we  do  not 
enact  the  windfaU  profit  tax  reduction 
proposed  In  the  President's  budget. 

There  are  many  other  tax  measiires 
which  should  not  significantly  Impair 
economic  recovery.  By  simply  limiting 
the  deduction  that  can  be  taken  for  a 
business  limch  to  half  its  costs,  annual 
revenues  would  increase  by  $1.9  bil- 
lion. I  find  in  my  district  substantial 
support  for  increasing  taxes  on  liquor 
and  cigarettes.  Doubling  these  excise 
taxes  would  produce  $5.1  billion  in  ad- 
ditional fiscal  year  1983  revenue. 
These  examples  demonstrate  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  goal  to  seek  additional 
revenue,  beyond  that  provided  by  the 
President's  proposed  changes,  in  an 
amount  exceeding  $20  billion. 

The  bottom  line  is  this.  We  can 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  by 
$25  billion  without  Impairing  national 
security,  the  social  program  safety  net, 
or  the  foundation  set  a  year  ago  for 
economic  recovery.  It  means  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  cut  its  demand 
for  borrowed  money  by  about  one- 
quarter.  That  would  leave  more  money 
at  cheaper  rates  for  the  home  buyer, 
the  farmer,  the  person  who  wants  to 
buy  a  new  car,  the  small  business.  It 
would  mean  more  Jobs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  proposal  is 


.  t&e  answer  or  that  it  will  instantly 
solve  all  of  our  problems.  But  I  strong- 
ly believe  it  represents  a  giant  stride  in 
the  right  direction. 
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A     BILL    TO     COORDINATE    THE 
HOUSING    PROGRAMS    OP    HHS 

AND  HUD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKih- 
ifKT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  encour- 
age the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  work  together— instead  of 
against  each  other— in  the  effort  to 
provide  housing  for  needy  Americans. 
It  may  surprise  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  learn  that  these  two  agencies  are  at 
odds,  and  I  should  emphasize  that  this 
circumstance  is  by  no  means  Intention- 
al. However,  I  view  it  as  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  our  housing 
policy.  Let  me  explain. 

Traditionally,  we  think  of  HUD  as 
the  primary  agency  which  provides 
housing  assistance.  Indeed,  HUD  has  a 
wide  variety  of  programs,  most  of 
which  require  landlords  to  meet  mini- 
mum housing  standards  for  rental 
units. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices spent  at  least  $5  billion  last  year 
on  housing  assistance.  This  assistance 
took  the  form  of  direct  payments  to 
AFDC  recipients  who.  in  turn,  used 
that  money  to  purchase  housing  on 
the  open  market.  Unlike  HUD,  howev- 
er, HHS  mandates  no  minimum  stand- 
ards to  be  met  by  landlords  who  house 
these  recipients.  As  a  result,  landlords 
can  and  do  receive  the  full  amount  of 
this  assistance  money  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  their  buildings.  In  a 
tight  rental  market,  this  system  there- 
by sustains  a  demand  for  substandard 
housing  and  assures  a  steady  cash  flow 
to  landlords  who  rent  substandard 
units.  It  is  estimated  that  50  percent 
of  the  housing  units  occupied  by  re- 
cipients of  the  AFDC  program  are  con- 
siderably below  accepted  standards  for 
safe  and  decent  housing. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today  is  Intended  to  end  this  dichoto- 
my—a dichotomy'  in  which  HUD  Is 
working  to  Improve  our  housing  stock 
while  HHS  is  subsidizing  a  substand- 
ard stock.  It  would  accomplish  this 
goal  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Housliig  and  Urban  Development  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  develop  programs 
which  encompass  both  HUD  and  HHS 
funds  to  assist  lower  income  families. 
Policy  and  program  development 
would  be  developed  at  the  local  level, 
where  the  housing  needs  of  the  poor 
are  known  and  where  the  programs 
needed  to  remedy  housing  problems 
are  best  understood.  While  local  pro- 
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grams  could  differ,  they  must  all  pro- 
vide for  the  Improvement  of  housing 
quality  for  lower-income  families. 

Once  plans  are  developed.  States  and 
localities  can  apply  to  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary for  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out 
the  proposal.  The  legislation  provides 
an  authorization  of  $50  million  for  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund,  which 
should  be  used  to  fund  at  least  20  local 
demonstration  projects.  Once  these 
projects  have  been  completed.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  get  about  the 
business  of  straightening  out  this 
housing  debacle  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  rental  housing 
crisis  Is  simply  too  critical  to  let  the 
existing  conflict  between  HUD  and 
HHS  continue.  It  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Nation's  housing  policy  to  provide 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for 
all  Americans.  And  yet.  we  are  funding 
a  $5  billion  program  which  effectively 
frustrates  this  goal.  I  submit  that  we 
can  correct  this  insanity  through  a 
modest  financial  incentive  for  States 
and  localities.  In  return  for  this  incen- 
tive we  will  take  a  giant  step  toward 
the  realization  of  our  stated  housing 
policies.* 


ANDREW  BIEMILLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton  )  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  considerable  grief  and  a  sense 
of  loss  I  learned  this  past  weekend  of 
the  death  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  and  chief 
lobbyist  for  the  APL-CIO  for  many 
years.  In  addition  to  his  warm  and  en- 
riching friendship,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  Andy  on  important 
civil  rights  and  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion. 

Andy  had  a  keen  understanding  of 
the  legislative  and  political  processes 
and  used  that  knowledge  to  promote 
legislation  that  not  only  assisted  union 
members,  but  millions  of  disadvan- 
taged Americans  as  well. 

His  interest  in  legislation  extended 
well  beyond  the  interests  of  labor 
unions  to  include  in  later  years  sup- 
port for  environmental  legislation- 
much  of  which  would  never  have 
passed  without  labor  support.  In  an 
Interview  shortly  before  he  retired,  he 
said: 

We  are  American  citizens  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions.  We  have  a  real  Interest 
In  clean  air,  water,  and  so  forth.  And  we're 
going  to  be  In  those  fights. 

I  share  the  sorrow  of  his  wife 
Hannah  and  their  two  children.  I  tun 
certain  they  are  Joined  in  their  grief 
by  the  millions  of  union  members  who 
benefited  from  his  great  work. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  include  a  statement  re- 
leased by  the  AFL-CIO: 


STATKMKIfT 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  who  served  as  the 
labor  movement's  chief  lobbyist  for  more 
than  20  years  and  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  passage  of  civil  rights  and  social  welfare 
legislation,  died  of  congestive  heart  failure 
at  Suburban  Hospital  on  April  3.  He  was  75. 
Biemiller  retired  in  December  1978  as  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Leg- 
islation, a  post  he  had  since  1956.  He  served 
In  Congress  for  two  terms  In  the  1940s  rep- 
resenting a  district  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In 
the  1930s  he  served  in  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture. 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  R.  Donahue 
said  in  a  statement  that: 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller  was  the  voice  of 
American  labor  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  trade  unionists  of  today  and  to- 
morrow will  benefit  from  the  pioneering  leg- 
islative work  he  did  on  behalf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  esteem  In  which  he  Is  held  by  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  gives  ample  testimony  to  the  In- 
tegrity he  maintained  In  his  work.  He 
brought  honor  to  the  term  "lobbying"  and 
left  labor's  legislative  representatives  the 
legacy  of  his  credo  of  effective,  factual  pres- 
entation of  labor's  case. 

We  admired  him  as  a  national  legislative 
tactician,  we  cherished  him  as  a  friend  and 
we  shall  always  remember  him  for  his  un- 
swerving dedication  to  trade  union  ideals. 

Biemiller  was  bom  In  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
graduated  from  Cornell  University.  He 
taught  at  both  Syracuse  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  early 
Socialist  before  Joining  up  with  the  trade 
union  movement  and  the  Wisconsin  Pro- 
gressive Party  In  Milwaukee  In  the  1930's 
He  worked  as  a  union  organizer  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  served  In 
the  legislature  where  he  was  a  floor  leader 
for  the  Progressives.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

In  his  years  In  Congress  from  the  Milwau- 
kee swing  district  he  became  a  leader  of  the 
liberal-labor  coalition  and  developed  an  ex- 
pertise on  parilamentary  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. 

At  the  Democractlc  Party  Convention  in 
1948  he  Joined  with  the  late  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey to  bring  about  adoption  of  a  strong 
minority  report  supporting  civil  rights  that 
led  to  the  Dlxlecrat  walkout  and  shaped  the 
forces  that  led  to  the  Truman  victory  that 
year. 

Biemiller  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Haimah 
In  Bethesda,  Md.;  a  son  Dr.  Andrew  Bie- 
miller, Jr.,  of  Toronto;  a  daughter  Nancy 
Boerup  of  Wooater,  Otilo,  and  four  grand- 
children.* 


A  SOLUTION  TO  OUR  WATER 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  help 
this  country  avoid  a  serious  crisis,  a  re- 
source crisis  like  the  oil  embargo  of 
1973. 

Remember  1973:  Reduced  petroleum 
supplies  forced  Americans  to  line  up 
for  gasoline  tuid  to  reduce  consump- 
tion of  petroleum  products;  we  were 
seriously   inconvenienced   because  we 


had  become  accustomed  to  consuming 
large  amounts  of  a  limited  resource  for 
which  we  had  few  substitutes. 

Before  long  we  will  face  a  crisis  of 
similar  magnitude,  a  water  shortage. 

Every  day  farmers,  automobile 
makers,  homemakers,  industrialists, 
and  citizens  consume  107  billion  gal- 
lons of  water.  Water  keeps  the  econo- 
my moving;  it  is  a  coolant,  a  lubricant, 
and  a  component  of  many  products;  It 
Irrigates  crops,  moves  freight,  and  gen- 
erates electricity;  we  drink  water; 
without  it  we  would  perish. 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  be  using  306 
billion  gallons  of  water  every  day;  yet, 
while  our  consumption  triples  our  sup- 
plies will  not.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
substitute  for  water.  We  can  find  new 
sources  and  learn  to  use  less  pure 
water,  but  we  will  always  need  water. 
Parts  of  the  country  recently  suffered 
severe  water  shortages.  It  happened 
last  sununer,  in  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. And  every  year,  people  in  the 
Southwest  compromise  so  that  others 
may  share  their  water.  We  face  limited 
shortage  now;  when  our  demand  tri- 
ples and  our  supplies  do  not,  we  will  be 
confronted  by  critical  water  shortages. 
The  bill  I  have  Introduced  will  help 
us  lead  the  country  around  the  coming 
crisis.  It  calls  for  the  reauthorization 
of  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, programs  that  are  developing 
a  complete  understanding  of  our 
present  situation  and  of  our  options 
for  enhancing  substitute  supplies. 

These  important  national  programs 
include  the  State  water  resources  re- 
search centers,  financed  under  a  Fed- 
eral-State cost-sharing  agreement  and 
f edendly  maintained  test  facilities  and 
research  contracts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  saline  water  conversion  tech- 
nologies. 

To  those  who  say  this  broad  ap- 
proach to  water  research  is  unwarrant- 
ed, I  offer  this:  We  are  trying  to  solve 
otir  energy  problems  through  a  multi- 
faceted  research  program  in  fission, 
fusion,  coal  liquification,  and  gasifica- 
tion, secondary  and  tertiary  extraction 
techniques,  and  solar  energy,  to  name 
Just  a  few.  No  lesser  effort  will  solve 
the  water  crisis  we  know  we  are  about 
to  face. 

We  must  address  the  coming  crisis 
now;  confront  it  with  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  entire  water  resources 
system.  We  must  know  system  hydrol- 
ogy, pollution  effects,  treatment  meth- 
ods, efficient  alternative  processes, 
and  many  other  aspects  of  the  system. 
New  technology  must  be  Investigated 
and  developed;  scientists  must  be  en- 
couraged to  pursue  uninvestigated 
areas.  The  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.  reauthorized  by  this  bill,  provide 
the  encouragement  while  fostering 
continued  development  of  technology 
with  which  American  scientists  have 
led  the  world. 
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Our  advanced  desalting  technology 
could  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of 
imminent  water  shortages.  Desalted 
water  is  water;  it  can  be  used  as  any 
other  water  can  be  used.  In  the  South- 
west, vast  reserves  of  bracUsh  water 
await  purification  and  use  by  residents 
and  industrialists.  Until  our  technolo- 
gy has  been  developed  that  water  will 
sit  underground,  unused.  My  bill  can 
bring  utilization  of  that  abundant  re- 
source closer. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  provide 
money  to  advance  our  technology,  and 
to  advance  a  broad-based  solution  to 
our  water  problems.  It  would  help  pre- 
serve our  heretofore  broad  approach 
to  the  water  problem.  And  most  im- 
portantly, it  will  help  avert  a  national 
crisis.* 


NEW  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAR)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Obkrstar.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Today  I  am  Joined  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clinger.  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  introducing  new 
economic  development  legislation  to 
continue  and  Improve  upon  the  pro- 
grams now  conducted  by  the  Economic 
development  Administration  and  to 
implement  the  flnlsh-up  program  the 
Appalachian  Oovemors  have  proposed 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill  which  we  be- 
lieve is  compatible  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  bill  has  two  titles.  Title  I  is  the 
National  Development  Investment 
Act.  Title  II  is  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act. 

The  National  Development  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1982  is  not  simply  a  re- 
write of  existing  law  but  a  totally  new 
concept,  a  fresh,  new  look  at  economic 
development,  addressing  the  needs  of 
the  I980's  and  using  the  experience 
and  building  upon  the  capabilities  es- 
tablished over  the  past  20  years  by 
local  economic  development  units  of 
government. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion is  the  development  investment 
strategy,  under  which  an  area  would 
chart  its  own  course  toward  economic 
self-sufficiency.  The  bill  pro\'ldes 
grants  for  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  public  facilities.  It  concen- 
trates assistance  on  small  business.  It 
encourages  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  to  work 
together.  It  limits  investment  to  dis- 
tressed areas  only. 

The  bill  wipes  the  slate  clean  in  the 
matter  of  area  designation  by  aban- 
doning that  concept.  Applicants  from 
areas  now  designated,  and  new  appli- 
cants, must  under  the  new  bill  prove 


with  each  application  that  they  meet 
the  distress  criteria.  Gone  is  the  enti- 
tlement for  every  feature  of  the  cur- 
rent program.  The  burden  of  proof 
shifts  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  local  area,  which  knows  wheth- 
er or  not  It  is  In  trouble  economically. 

A  mayor  does  not  neet  Uncle  Sam  to 
come  in  and  tell  him  he  has  problems. 
Assistance  must  go  to  an  area  meeting 
the  distress  criteria  without  regard  for 
the  level  of  government  submitting 
the  application. 

A  small  distressed  area  within  a 
larger  nondistressed  area  will  t>e 
reached  for  the  first  time  under  this 
legislation.  For  example,  take  a  county 
that  is  doing  reasonably  well  economi- 
cally, with  the  unemployment  rate  at 
or  slightly  below  the  national  average. 
A  city  within  that  county,  however, 
may  exceed  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  or  exceed  the  national  dis- 
tress measurement  under  the  other 
criteria  of  the  bill.  That  one  part  of  a 
county  could  t>e  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  legislation. 

Under  the  existing  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  an  area 
once  designated  remains  designated 
even  if  it  is  no  longer  distressed.  And 
assistance  can  go  anywhere  within  the 
designated  area,  even  to  a  relatively 
well-off  community  in  a  larger  area  of 
distress. 

D  1300 

Designation,  in  effect,  under  the  cur- 
rent economic  development  legislation 
t>ecame  an  entitlement  program, 
which  the  new  legislation  repeals. 

Unemployment  and  per  capita 
Income  will  be  considered  as  factors  to 
measure  distress,  but  distress  will  no 
longer  be  enough.  Proposals  will  be  se- 
lected for  fimdlng  on  the  basis  of  their 
potential  for  solving  the  area's  eco- 
nomic problems,  including  the  level  of 
participation  by  the  private  sector. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  current 
Economic  Development  Act  is  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  country  is  eli- 
gible. That  criticism,  we  l)elleve.  is  laid 
to  rest  in  our  new  bill. 

In  the  area  of  intergovernmental 
and  private  sector  relationships,  the 
bill  recognizes  the  changes  in  State 
and  local  governments  that  have  oc- 
curred over  the  past  20  years.  These 
governments  have  now  developed  the 
capability  to  direct  their  own  destinies 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  when 
EDA  was  first  established  In  1966,  or 
when  Its  predecessor  was  enacted  in 
1961. 

The  Federal  role,  therefore,  has 
been  restricted  in  this  new  approach 
to  faciliating  coordination  of  invest- 
ment between  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  and  to 
provide  a  50-percent  funding  match 
rather  than  a  75-percent  match,  to 
give  local  government  and  the  private 
sector  a  greater  stake  in  the  program's 
success.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the 


new  bill  encourages  States,  develop- 
ment districts,  and  larger  cities  to 
work  with  distressed  areas  within  their 
Jurisdlctiosn  and  to  provide  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  smaller  areas 
may  not  have,  and  to  help  them  pre- 
pare their  appllctions,  and  to  provide 
foUow  through  services  and  support 
after  projects  have  been  completed. 

We  recognize  that  the  private  sector 
has  a  major  role  in  economic  develop- 
ment, and  that  the  goal  of  economic 
development  is  a  private  sector  job. 
The  new  bill,  therefore,  requires  a 
showing  that  the  private  sector  will 
make  a  commitment  to  the  overall  suc- 
cess of  the  public  investment. 

The  major  change  in  the  economic 
development  process  in  this  new  bill  is 
the  requirement  for  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  development  investment 
strategy,  Instead  of  an  application  for 
a  single,  isolated  project  which  may  or 
may  not  address  the  real  problems  of 
the  community,  and  certainly,  as  the 
program  has  operated,  for  addressing 
the  problems  of  a  State. 

The  new  bill  does  away  with  the 
"projects  for  projects'  sake"  approach 
of  the  past  and  requires  areas,  in  coop- 
eration with  larger  Jurisdictions  where 
possible,  county.  State,  multlcounty 
districts,  to  work  out  strategies  which 
look  beyond  an  isolated  project.  The 
strategy  would  require  the  area  to 
analyze  its  economic  problems,  to  in- 
ventory its  full  store  of  resources,  both 
public  and  private,  and  to  integrate  all 
investment,  whether  to  be  funded  by 
this  legislation  or  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  programs,  into  a  comprehen- 
sive, long  range,  achievable  course 
toward  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  legislation  focuses  on  the  needs 
of  the  1980's:  On  private  sector  jobs; 
on  small  business,  which  studies  have 
shown  to  be  the  major  source  of  jobs; 
and  on  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Nation's  deteriorating  infrastructure, 
as  well  as  on  construction  of  new 
public  capital,  buildings,  facilities  that 
may  be  required. 

The  bill  also  provides  grants  for  lo- 
cally administered  revolving  loan 
funds,  primarily  to  help  small  business 
with  capital  for  startup  and  for  expan- 
sion of  existing  operations.  It  also  pro- 
vides emergency  economic  assistance 
to  communities  whose  major  employer 
is  about  to  close  its  doors. 

The  biU  will  provide  $425  million 
each  year  over  3  years  for  grants  for 
public  facilities,  and  175  million  a  year 
for  planning  and  strategy  develop- 
ment. 

Title  II  covers  the  Appalachian..  Re- 
gional Commission.  This  title  puts  into 
legislative  language  the  finish-up  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Appalachian 
Governors  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  The  chairman  of 
the  ARC.  Gov.  John  Brown  of  Ken- 
tucky, testified  at  our  hearings  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  This  is  a  modest 
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and  pragmatic  plan  of  action  to  sus- 
tain economic  recovery  and  continue 
the  already  well  begun  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  Appalachian  region 
toward  national  economic  standards. 
It  provides  a  3  to  5  year  flnlsh-up  pro- 
gram for  the  nonhlghway  programs  of 
ARC  while  declining  authorizations; 
$83  million  aimually  for  1983  through 
1985,  and  $75  million  for  1986  through 
1987.  It  reduces  the  maximum  non- 
highway  grant  from  80  to  50  percent. 

Under  the  highway  program,  the  bill 
directs  funding  of  the  priority  high- 
way routes,  accelerates  construction  of 
the  Appalachian  Highway  System,  to 
be  completed  by  1990.  We  authorize 
$250  million  a  year  for  the  highway 
program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment will  hold  hearings  on  this 
and  related  bills  April  27,  28,  and  29. 
We  anticipate  having  a  subcommittee 
markup  during  the  following  week, 
and  to  report  a  bill  out  in  time  to  meet 
the  budget  requirements  by  May  15. 

I  also  want  to  emphazise  that  we 
welcome  and  encourage  constructive 
suggestions  from  all  interested  parties, 
and  of  course,  especially  from  the 
Reagan  administration,  whom  we  have 
welcomed  from  the  first  to  participate 
in  developing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  text  of  the  Nation- 
al Development  Investigation  Act  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  National  Develop- 
ment Investment  Act  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  6100 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  196S  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I-NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

INVESTMENT 
Section  101.  The  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  De- 
velopment Investment  Act". 

"TITLE  I— DEVELOPMENT 
INVESTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

riNDIMGS  AITD  PUKPOSES 

"Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  reaffirms  the 
proposition  that  this  Nation's  economic 
strength  is  derived  from  the  health  of  Its  re- 
gions. States  and  local  communities,  both 
rural  and  urban,  and  that  national  Interest 
dictates  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  economic  vitality  at  the  subnatlonal  level. 

"(b)  Congress  also  recognizes  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  political  relationships 
change  and  that  legislation  must  address 
these  changes. 

"(c)  Congress  further  affirms  that  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  make  government 
more  efficient  and  responsive  by  supporting 
the  following  principles:  leave  to  private  ini- 
tiative all  the  functions  that  citizens  can 


perform  privately:  use  the  level  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  conununlty  for  all  public 
functions  It  can  handle:  utilize  cooperative 
Intergovernmental  agreements  where  appro- 
priate to  attain  economical  performance 
and  popular  approval:  reserve  national 
action  for  residual  participation  where  State 
and  local  governments  are  not  fully  ade- 
quate and  for  the  continuing  responsibilities 
that  only  the  national  government  can  un- 
dertake. 

'(d)  The  private  sector  remains  the  ulti- 
mate generator  of  employment  and  econom- 
ic growth,  but  the  public  sector  must  re- 
verse decades  of  infrastructure  neglect  as  a 
necessary  concomitant  to  private  business 
stability  and  expansion.  State  arid  local  gov- 
ernments now  have  a  greater  capacity  than 
In  previous  decades  to  direct  their  own  desti- 
ny, in  part  because  of  past  Federal  efforts: 
this  new  capacity  must  be  incorporated  in 
any  new  legislation  at  the  national  level. 
America's  increased  Involvement  In  interna- 
tional trade  has  brought  both  challenges  to 
some  industries,  and  opportunities  for 
others:  these  chaUenges  and  opportunities 
must  be  addressed.  Capital  shortages  will 
for  the  foreseeable  future  curtail  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  meet  public  and  private  in- 
vestment needs:  it  Is  therefore  Imperative  to 
marshal  the  resources  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  to  create  the 
critical  mass  of  capital  and  other  assets 
needed  to  generate  growth.  Finally,  there  Is 
a  continued  need  to  assist  In  adjustment  of 
change,  which  Is  the  only  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  national,  regional,  and  local 
economies. 

"(e)  In  recognition  of  these  constants  and 
changes.  Congress  finds  It  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  foster 
the  coordination  of  Investments  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  and  to  pro- 
mote long-term  economic  development  part- 
nerships at  the  State  and  local  levels,  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

"(f)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  there- 
fore— 

"(1)  to  establish  a  framework  within 
which  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sectors,  in  urban  and 
rural  areas,  can  combine  their  resources  to 
achieve  economic  development  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation: 

"(2)  to  help  create  a  strong  investment  cli- 
mate which  promotes  the  expansion  and  re- 
tention of  Job  opportunities  for  local  resi- 
dents: and  removes  economic  barriers  in 
local  areas  which  Impede  the  free  market 
forces; 

"(3)  to  build,  rehabilitate,  and  repair 
public  Infrastructure  where  It  Is  inadequate 
to  support  and  encourage  private  Invest- 
ment In  the  area: 

"(4)  to  recognize  and  rely  upon  Improved 
State  and  local  governments'  capacity  to 
direct  their  own  destinies; 

"(5)  to  link  public  and  private  funds  to 
foster  coordination  of  resources  between 
these  sectors.  In  order  to  leverage  the  maxi- 
mum Investment  In  the  long-term  economic 
vitality  of  all  areas: 

"(6)  to  facilitate  local  and  regional  eco- 
nomic adjustment  and  economic  develop- 
ment diversification  In  a  changing  national 
economy,  by  assisting  State  and  local  efforts 
to  foresee  adverse  economic  changes;  to  pre- 
vent their  consequences  where  possible:  to 
respond  as  necessary:  and  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency: 

"(7)  to  assist  in  relieving  capital  shortages 
and  fill  local  credit  gaps  which  Impede  pri- 
vate business  startUEts  and  expansion:  and 

"(8)  to  assist  communities  and  Industries 
to  respond  to  the  opportunities  and  chal- 


lenges of  a  world  Increasingly  knit  together 
by  International  trade. 

"EUGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  102.  Upon  application  of  a  State, 
economic  development  district,  unit  of  local 
government,  Indian  tribe,  or  private  or 
public  nonprofit  organization  established 
for  economic  development  purposes  which 
meets  the  eligibility  criteria  hereinafter  es- 
tablished by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  for  a  portion  of 
the  cost,  as  provided  in  section  108  of  this 
Act,  of  projects  submitted  In  a  development 
Investment  strategy.  Development  invest- 
ment assistance  may  be  for  the  following 
purposes— 

"(1)  the  construction,  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion and  Improvement  of  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land  and  other 
public  works  improvements  to  encourage 
and  support  private  development: 

"(2)  revolving  loan  funds  to  promote  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  small  business- 
es and  to  retain  Indigenous  firms  and  entre- 
preneurs which  contribute  to  the  creation, 
retention,  and  expansion  of  private  sector 
jobs: 

"(3)  to  conduct  feasibility  studies,  site 
preparation,  and  other  technical  assistance 
to  prepare  for  development  and  to  enhance 
the  Investment  climate;  and 

'"(4)  development  activities  which  address 
and  prevent  economic  dislocation  and  facili- 
tate economic  adjustment  Including  assist- 
ance to  promote  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  and  which  contribute  to  economic  di- 
versification and  long-term  economic  vitali- 
ty of  the  area. 

"APPUCATIOHS 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  A  State  may  apply  for  a 
grant  under  this  title  for  an  eligible  project 
within  any  unit  of  local  government  within 
the  State,  other  than  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment with  a  population  of  50.000  or  more,  if 
such  unit  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
105  and  Is  not  within  the  boundaries  of  an 
economic  development  district. 

""(b)  A  unit  of  local  government  within  a 
State,  other  than  a  unit  of  local  government 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  105  and  is 
not  within  the  boundaries  of  an  economic 
development  district  may  apply  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  for  an  eligible  project  within 
such  unit,  but  only  if  such  unit  consults  the 
State  in  the  preparation  of  the  grant  appli- 
cation. 

"'(c)  An  economic  development  district 
may  apply  for  a  grant  under  this  title  for  an 
eligible  project  within  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment within  such  district  if  such  unit 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  105. 

"(d)  A  unit  of  local  government  within  an 
economic  development  district  may  apply 
for  a  grant  under  this  title  for  an  eligible 
project  within  such  unit  If  such  unit  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  105.  but  only  If 
such  unit  consults  the  economic  develop- 
ment district  in  the  preparation  of  the  grant 
application. 

'"(e)  An  Indian  tribe  may  apply  for  a  grant 
under  this  title. 

""(f)  A  unit  of  local  government  with  a 
population  of  50.000  or  more  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  105  and  Is  locat- 
ed outside  an  economic  development  district 
may  apply  for  a  grant  under  this  title  for  an 
eligible  project  within  such  unit. 

"'(g)  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment which  has  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more,  is  located  outside  of  an  economic  de- 
velopment district,  and  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  105,  a  private  or 
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public  nonprofit  development  orvanlzatlon 
representing  an  area  which  meet*  the  re- 
quirements of  section  105  and  Is  within  such 
unit  may  apply  for  a  grarit  under  this  title 
for  an  ellslble  project  within  such  area,  but 
only  if  such  organization  consults  such  unit 
in  the  preparation  of  the  grant  application. 

"ArPUCATIOH  roR  CKAin 

"Sac.  104.  (a)  An  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to— 

"(Da  certification  that  the  area  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  made  meets  the  distress 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  105: 

"(2)  a  certification  relative  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  responsibilities  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  agreed  to  accept  under  section  306 
of  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  a  development  investment  strategy 
prepared  in  accordance  with  section  106. 

"(b)  In  approving  applications  for  grants 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act,  including  but  not 
Imlted  to  the  following: 

"(1)  the  severity  of  distress  in  the  area  for 
which  the  grant  Is  to  be  made; 

"(2)  the  ratio  of  private  sector  invest- 
ments committed  In  such  area  to  the 
amount  of  the  grant  applied  for. 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  governments  have  undertak- 
en or  agree  to  undertake  other  related  ac- 
tions to  encourage  economic  development 
and  the  expansion  of  employment  opportu- 
nlUes; 

"(4)  the  effectlveneaa  of  the  development 
investment  strategy  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  proposed  project  contributes  to 
its  Implementation  (including  the  strategy's 
relationship  to  economic  problems  Identi- 
fied In  the  strategy),  expands  employment 
opportunities  in  the  existing  labor  market, 
provides  Incentives  to  retain  Indigenous  pri- 
vate businesses,  expands  or  Improves  public 
facilities,  and  encourages  private  Invest- 
ment; and 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  strategy  and 
activities  are  consistent  with  State  and  local 
goals  and  priorities  and  contribute  to  long- 
term  economic  growth  and  private  sector 
employment  opportunities  and  establish  an 
overall  strengthened  economic  and  business 
environment  which  wUl  be  self-sustaining, 

"OISTSXSS  HXVnMXMBm 

"Sbc.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  the  applicant  must 
certify  that  any  activity  or  project  to  be 
funded  under  such  grant  will  be  carried  out 
or  located  in  an  area  which  meets  any  one 
of  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  the  area  has  a  per  capita  income  of  80 
percent  or  less  of  the  national  average; 

"(3)  the  area  has  an  employment  growth 
rate  below  the  national  average  over  the 
most  recent  5-year  period  for  which  sUtis- 
tics  are  available: 

'(3)  the  area  has  a  population  loss  over 
the  most  recent  5-year  period  for  which  sta- 
tlatics  are  available: 

"(4)  the  area  has  an  unemployment  rate 
above  the  national  average  for  the  moat 
recent  24-month  period  for  which  statistics 
are  available:  or 

"(5)  the  area  has  experienced  or  Is  about 
to  experience  a  sudden  economic  dislocation 
resulting  In  Job  loss  that  ts  significant  both 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  Jobs  eliminated 
and  the  effect  upon  the  employment  rate  of 
the  area. 

"(b)  Documentation  of  distress  shall  be 
supported  by  Federal  data,  when  available, 
and  in  other  cases  by  dau  available  through 


the  State  government.  Such  documentation 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  unless  It 
is  determined  to  be  inaccurate.  The  most 
recent  statistics  available  must  be  used. 
"orvxLorMXifT  mvBSTMnrr  stratkjy 

"Sbc.  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  an  applicant  for  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  prepare  a  devel 
opment  Investment  strategy  for  the  area  for 
which  the  grant  is  sought  which— 

"(1)  identifies  the  economic  development 
problems  sought  to  be  addressed  by  the 
grant: 

"(2)  identifies  past,  present,  and  projected 
future  economic  development  investments 
In  such  area  and  public  and  private  partici- 
pants and  sources  of  funding  for  such  in- 
vestments; 

"(3)  identifies  the  extent  to  which* the  de- 
velopment investment  strategy  takes  Into 
account— 

"(A)  availability  of  developable  land  and 
space  in  the  area: 

"(B)  public  works,  public  service,  and  de- 
velopment facilities  In  the  area: 

"(C)  availability  of  low -cost  capital: 

"(D)  tax  policy  on  investments  In  the  area: 

"(E)  level  of  skill  of  the  labor  force;  and 

"(F)  ability  of  State  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
the  management  and  implementation  of  the 
strategy; 

"(4)  sets  forth  a  strategy  for  addressing 
the  economic  problems  identified  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  discusses  the  manner  In 
which  the  strategy,  will  solve  such  prob- 
lems: 

"(5)  provides  a  general  disctisaion  of  the 
projects  necessary  to  Implement  the  strate- 
gy, and  estimate  and  analysis  of  the  costs 
and  anticipated  benefits  of  implementing 
the  strategy,  and  an  estimate  of  the  timeta- 
bles for  completion  of  such  projects:  and 

"(S)  provides  a  summary  of  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  which  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  such  projects. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  unit  of  local 
government  is  the  eligible  applicant  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of  section  103,  the  unit 
of  local  government  shall  consult  the  State 
or  economic  development  district,  respec- 
tively. In  the  preparation  of  a  development 
Investment  strategy.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
private  public  nonprofit  development  orga- 
nization within  a  unit  of  local  government  Is 
the  eligible  applicant  under  subsection  (g) 
of  section  103,  the  unit  of  local  goveniment 
shall  consult  with  the  organization  in  the 
preparation  of  a  development  investment 
strategy. 

"rmiTATX  SXCTOK  ntCKHllVlS 

"Szc.  107.  (a)  To  stimulate  small  business 
development  and  to  promote  Internal  eco- 
nomic growth  which  contributes  to  an  im- 
proved local  tax  base  and  the  creation  of 
permanent  employment  opportunities,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  an 
applicant  to  establish  a  revolving  loan  fund 
to  be  used  for  making  loans  or  guaranteeing 
loans  to  small  businesses  for  initial  or  work- 
ing capital,  or  the  purchase  of  facilities  or 
equipment.  In  addition,  loans  or  guarantees 
may  be  made  to  businesses  where  a  relative- 
ly small  amount  of  capital  Is  needed  to  com- 
plete financing  necessary  to  retain  the  busi- 
ness In  the  area. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  establishment  or  re- 
capitalization of  a  revolving  loan  fund  shall 
be  made  for  more  than  1 1.000,000. 

"(c)  No  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  made 
from  a  revolving  loan  fund  which  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  this  title  unless  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  applied  for  is  not  other- 


wise available  from  private  lenders  on  terms 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  administrator  of 
the  revolving  loan  fund  will  permit  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  project. 

"(d)  Any  applicant  for  a  grant  for  a  re- 
volving fund  shall  give  assurances  that 
amounts  of  any  loan  which  are  repaid  to  the 
revolving  loan  fund  will  be  available  only 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  No  loan  or  guarantee  may  be  made 
from  a  revolving  loan  fund  which  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  this  title  unless  the  ap- 
plicant for  such  loan  or  guarantee  provides 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  make  additional 
grants  for  a  portion  of  the  cost,  as  provided 
in  section  108(b)  of  this  Act.  of  recapitaliza- 
tion of  a  revolving  loan  fund,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  past  performance  of  such 
fund. 

"(g)  The  grantee  of  any  grant  for  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  shall  administer  the  fund  and 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  no  control 
over  the  administration  of  such  fund. 

"FKDDtAI.  SRAKX 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
a  project  for  any  eligible  activity  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102  shall  be  that 
amount  which  when  added  to  amounts 
available  from  all  other  sources  is  sufficient 
to  complete  such  project,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  title  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  cost 
of  completing  the  project  as  determined  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  application.  No  addi- 
tional funds  shall  be  granted  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  Act  for  any  such 
project  for  which  a  grant  has  been  made 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  revolving  loan  fund  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  102  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  funds  available  from  all  other 
sources  for  the  establishment  of  such  re- 
volving loan  fund.  The  amount  of  any  addi- 
tional grant  for  the  recapitalization  of  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  previously  established 
with  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  funds  available  from  iUl 
other  sources  for  such  recapitalization. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian 
tribe,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  the 
non-Federal  share. 

"LIMITATIOII 

"Sec.  109.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

"OBLIGATIOH  OP  TUfms 

"Sbc.  no.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  31  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate 
for  grants  under  this  title  not  less  than  50 
percent  and  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  September  30  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate  for 
grants  under  this  title  the  remaining  funds 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

"AtTTRORIZATIOH  OF  APmoPKIATIONS 

"Sec.  111.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title,  to  be  available 
until  expended.  1425,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  September  30.  1984.  and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 
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"TITLE  II— INVESTMENT  STRATEGY. 
PLANNING,  EVALUATION.  AND  DEM- 
ONSTRATION 

"IHVESTMEIfT  STRATEGY  AND  PLAIfHIIlO 

"Sec.  201.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  economic  develop- 
ment planning.  Including  the  preparation  of 
development  Investment  strategies  under 
section  106  of  this  Act  and  the  payment  of 
administrative  expenses,  to  States,  economic 
development  districts.  Indian  tribes,  coun- 
ties which  meet  the  distress  requirements  of 
section  105  of  this  Act  and  which  are  \ociA- 
ed  outside  of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts, and  those  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment having  populations  of  50.000  or  more 
which  meet  such  distress  requirements  and 
which  are  l(x»ted  outside  of  economic  devel- 
opment districts.  Such  planning  shall  be  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  planning  prcxsess 
and  shalll  be  a  continuous  process  involving 
public  officials  and  private  citizens  in  ana- 
lyzing local  economies,  defining  develop- 
ment goals,  determining  project  opportuni- 
ties, and  formulating  and  implementing  a 
development  program. 

"(2)  Any  State  economic  development 
plan  prepared  with  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  prepared  by  the  State  with 
the  active  participation  of  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  economic  development  dis- 
tricts located  in  whole  or  In  part  within 
such  state  and  shall  set  priorities  and  goals 
for  economic  development  within  such 
State.  Each  State  receiving  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  annual  report  on  the  planning  pnx:- 
ess  assisted  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  economic  development  planning 
by  an  economic  development  district  or  a 
unit  of  local  government  for  which  a  grant 
Is  made  under  this  section  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  State  economic  development 
plan  for  the  State  in  which  such  district  or 
unit  is  located. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
used,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to 
provide  logical  coordination  of  Investment 
for  community  facilities,  economic  develop- 
ment, manpower  training,  and  transporta- 
tion services. 

"(c)  Any  applicant  for  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  give  assurances  that  it  will 
provide  project  planning,  financial  analysis, 
marketing,  management,  feasibility  studies, 
and  other  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  communities  and  neighborhoods  within 
Its  boundaries. 

"EVALnATION  AITD  DEMOIfSTRATlOH 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  of  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  \ocaX  development  invest- 
ment efforts  in  order  to— 

"(1)  assist  in  determining  the  causes  of 
unemployment,  underemployment,  severe 
economic  adjustment  problems,  and  chronic 
distress  in  areas  and  regions  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(2)  assist  In  formulating.  Implementing, 
or  improving  programs  at  the  National. 
State,  or  local  levels  which  are  designed  to 
Increase  employment  in  private  firms,  assist 
depressed  industry  sectors,  or  otherwise  pro- 
mote economic  development  or  adjustment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct any  demonstration  program  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  new  ways  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity and  growth  and  the  understanding  of 
regional  and  local  economies,  to  foster  inno- 
vative technology  and  research  in  the  field 
of  economic  development,  to  match  the 
labor  force  with  projected  labor  markeU.  to 
Improve  United  States  competitiveness,  or 


to  encourage  economic  diversity  and  region- 
al balance. 

"(c)  Programs  authorized  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  acting  through 
the  staff  of  the  Department,  In  cooperation 
with  or  by  the  provision  of  funding  to  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  contract. 

"FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec,  203,  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
section  201  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  economic  development  plan- 
ning or  for  the  preparation  of  a  develop- 
ment investment  strategy.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
costs  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  all  contributions 
both  in  cash  and  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  space,  equip- 
ment, and  services.  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to 
an  Indian  tribe  under  section  201,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  or  waive  the  non-Federal 
share. 

"OBLIGATION  OF  rUlTDS 

"Sec.  204.  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate 
for  grants  under  section  201  all  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  this  title  (other  than  those  funds  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  section  202). 

"AXTTHORIZATIOII  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  $75,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  September  30,  1984,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

"(b)  Of  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  not 
to  exceed  $15,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1983,  September 
30.  1984,  and  September  30,  1985,  shaU  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  202. 
"TITLE  ni-ADMINlSTRATION 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  301.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  economic  development  dis- 
trict' means— 

"(A)  an  economic  development  district 
designated  on  or  before  January  1,  1982. 
under  section  403(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965;  and 

"(B)  any  district  within  a  State  which  is 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  which  district 
is  of  sufficient  size  or  population  and  con- 
tains sufficient  resources  to  foster  economic 
development  on  a  scale  Involving  more  than 
one  county; 

"(2)  the  term  'employee  stock  ownership 
plan'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  4976(e)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; 

"(3)  the  term  Indian  tribe'  means  the  gov- 
erning body  of  a  tribe,  an  Indian  authority 
or  tribal  organization  or  entity,  an  Alaskan 
Native  Village,  or  any  Indian  group  which  is 
recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior; 

"(4)  the  term  'unit  of  XocaX  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  pariah,  vil- 
lage, or  other  general  purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  State; 

"(5)  the  term  'small  business'  means  a 
business  that  is  Independently  owned  and 
operated,  is  not  dominant  in  its  field  of  op- 
erations, and  meets  such  other  criteria  as 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, may  be  regulation  establish,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  numbers  of  em- 
ployees and  dollar  volume  of  business  by  in- 
dustrial classes; 


"(6)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and 

"(7)  the  term  State'  means  the  several 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

"APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
this  Act  with  the  assistance  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  created  by  section 
601  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  Such  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"CONStTLTATION  WITH  OTHER  PERSONS  AND 
AGENCIES 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  call  together  and 
confer  with  any  persons.  Including  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  management,  agricul- 
ture, and  government,  who  can  assist  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  area  and  regional 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  provisions 
for  such  consultation  with  interested  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate in  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions vested  In  him  by  this  Act. 

"ADMINISTRATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  304.  No  grant  shall  be  approved 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied that  the  project  for  which  Federal  as- 
sistance is  granted  will  be  properly  and  effi- 
ciently administered,  operated,  and  main- 
tained. 

"POWERS  OF  THE  SBCRXTABT 

"Sec.  305.  In  performing  his  duties  imder 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary; 

"(4)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  Act; 

"(6)  procure  by  contract  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants or  organizations  therefor  as  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  compensate  individuals  so  employed 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  In- 
cluding travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  travel  expenses  (Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  In  accordance 
with  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently,  while  so  employed; 

"(6)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  in 
any  United  States  district  court,  and  Juris- 
diction is  conferred  upon  such  district  court 
to  determine  such  controversies  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy;  but  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  process,  mesne,  or  final,  shall 
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be  Umied  against  the  Secretary  or  his  prop- 
erty. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the 
application  of  sections  517.  547.  and  3679  of 
title  28.  United  Sutes  Code:  and 

"(7)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

■'CBITIFICATIOH 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dis- 
charge any  of  his  responslbUltlea  relative  to 
a  project  for  which  a  grant  may  be  made 
uiKler  title  I  of  this  Act  by  accepting  a  certi- 
fication by  the  applicant  of  the  applicant's 
performance  of  such  responsibilities.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  guidelines 
and  regulations  as  mAy  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

"(b)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  an  ap- 
plicant's certification  under  this  section 
mjiy  be  rescinded  by  the  Secretion  at  any 
time  if .  In  his  option,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
"SATiNos  raovisioiis 

"Sac.  307.  (a)  No  suit,  action  or  other  pro- 
ceedings lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  or  any 
other  officer  in  his  official  capacity  or  In  re- 
lation to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  IMS.  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  but  the  court  may.  on  motion  or 
supplemental  petition  filed  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  after  such  taking 
effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  the  survival 
of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to 
obtain  a  settlement  of  the  questions  In- 
volved, allow  the  same  to  be  maintained  by 
or  against  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secre- 
tary or  such  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumula- 
tive and  additional  to  and  not  In  derogation 
of  any  powers  and  authorities  otherwise  ex- 
isting. All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  authori- 
zations, delegations,  or  other  actions  duly 
issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable law.  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office 
pertaining  to  any  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  the  Public  Worts  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1965  shall  continue 
In  full  force  and  effect  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  until  modified  or  rescinded 
by  the  Secretary  or  such  other  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as.  In  accordance 
with  applicable  law,  may  be  appropriate. 

"»MnVKL  KKTORT 

"Sac.  308.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  the  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  is  made. 

"PmZVAILIlfO  RATI  OP  WAOI 

"Sic.  309.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  shaU  not  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  for 
such  project  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurance  that  these  labor  standards 


will  be  maintained  upon  the  construction 
work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  provision,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176.  64  SUt.  1267. 
5  U.S.C.  133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1964.  as  amended  (40  n,S.C.  376c). 

"RXCORD  or  APl»IJCATIOI«8 

"Sk.  310.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  list  of  applications 
approved  for  a  grant  under  this  Act.  which 
shall  t)e  kept  available  for  public  Inspection 
during  the  regular  business  hours  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  following  in- 
formation shall  be  posted  in  such  list  as 
soon  as  each  application  is  approved;  ( 1 )  the 
name  of  the  applicant.  (2)  the  amount  and 
duration  of  the  grant  for  which  application 
is  made,  and  (3)  the  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  grant  are  to  be  used. 

"KSCOROS  AMD  AUDIT 

"Sbc.  311.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  such  grant  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are  perti- 
nent to  assistance  received  under  this  Act. 

"AUTHORIZATIOH  Of  AITROPRIATIOHS 

"Sbc.  312.  there  Is  hen  by  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  salaries  and  administrative 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983.  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  Appropriations  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  unless  otherwise  provided  by  ap- 
propriations Acts.  Any  contract  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  provided  in  advance  in  an  appropriation 
Act.". 

TTTLE  II— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
Appalachian    Regional    Development    Act 
Amendments  of  1982". 

Sxc.  302.  The  sixth  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  In  severly  distressed  and  underdevel- 
oped counties  lacking  resources  for  basic 
services.". 

See.  303.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  not  to 
exceed  $5,800,000  for  the  two-flacal-year 
period  ending  September  30.  1984  (of  such 
amount  not  to  exceed  $900,000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman,  his  alternate  and  his  staff),  and 
not  to  exceed  $5,800,000  for  the  two-flacal- 


year  period  ending  September  30.  1986  (of 
such  amount  not  to  exceed  $900,000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff),  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987  (of  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  $450,000  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  the  Federal  cochalrman.  his  al- 
ternate, and  his  staff).". 

Sec.  204.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Envelopment  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out "1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
'$215,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$234,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984: 
$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
$270,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
$389,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
$312,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$337,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989;  and 
$364,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  '. 

(b)  Subsection  (hKl)  of  section  301  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "70  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80 
per  centum".  The  amendment  made  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  apply  to  projects 
approved  after  March  31.  1979. 

Sec.  306.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  314  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereok 
■October  1.  1987  "  in  the  first  sentence,  and 
by  Inserting  "authorized  by  title  23,  United 
States  Code"  after  "road  construction"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

Sbc.  207.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  215.  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  public  aind  non- 
profit entitles  for  projects,  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  303  of  this  Act,  which  will— 

"(1)  assist  in  the  creation  or  retention  of 
permanent  private  sector  Jobs,  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  region's  manpower,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  private  investment; 

"(2)  provide  special  assistance  to  severely 
distressed  and  underdeveloped  counties 
which  lack  financial  resources  for  Improving 
basic  services; 

'(3)  assist  in  achieving  the  goal  of  making 
primary  health  care  accessible  In  the  region; 
or 

"(4)  otherwise  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  308.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  334  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(3)  to  enable  plant  subcontrtactors 
to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  In 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or 
contractors;". 

Sec.  309.  Section  334  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  grants  with  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  not,  after  October  1, 
1983.  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
any  project  approved  under  this  Act  (except 
projects  under  section  301);  but  such  grants 
may  Increase  the  Federal  contribution  to 
any  project,  notwithstanding  limitations  In 
other  Federal  laws,  to  such  percentage  as 
the  Commission  determines  within  the  limi- 
tations in  this  Act. '. 


Sec.  310.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  In  section  105  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  in  section  201(g)  for 
the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system  and  l(x^  access  roads,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  available  until  expended,  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  $166,000,000  for  the  two- 
flacal-year  period  ending  September  30. 
1984:  $158,000,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  September  30.  1986;  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  period  ending 
September  30,  1987.". 

Sec.  211.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1987", 

National  Developiedtt  Investhknt  Act— 

SlTiatART 
WHAT  activities  ARE  PimDABLE? 

Construction,  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
Improvement  of  public  facilities.  Including 
land  acquisition. 

Revolving  Loan  Funds  to  help  small  busi- 
ness, and  to  retain  and  assist  expansion  of 
existing  local  firms. 

Emergency  economic  adjustment. 

Technical  assistance. 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plans. 

New.— Emphasis  on  reconstruction  provid- 
ing infrastructure  to  support  development; 
a  grant  which  Is  converted  Into  a  locally  ad- 
ministered revolving  loan  fund;  focus  on 
small  business,  and  retention  of  local  firms 
rather  than  "smokestack  chasing." 

WHO  MAT  APPLY? 

sutes. 

DistricU. 

Counties  and  Cities  of  50.000  or  more,  out- 
side Districts,  and  meeting  distress  criteria. 

Counties,  cities  under  50.000,  and  other 
units  of  local  government,  plus  community- 
based  organizations,  if  they  meet  distress 
criteria. 

Indian  tribes. 

New.— Various  levels  of  government  are 
encouraged  to  work  together  where  possi- 
ble, combining  the  resources,  both  technical 
and  monetary,  of  the  Stale.  District  or  City 
with  the  needs  of  the  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment. Makes  small  distressed  area  in  larger, 
non-distressed,  area  eligible  for  the  first 
time. 

ROW  18  HEED  DETERMIHED? 

Distress  must  be  demonstrated  with  each 
application: 

Per  capita  Income. 

Unemployment  rate. 

Sudden  or  threatened  severe  economic  dis- 
location. 

New.— Instead  of  one-time,  permanent 
designation,  burden  of  prcxif  shifts  from 
Federal  Government  to  applicant;  applicant 
must  requalify  every  time  it  applies  for  as- 
sistance. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  APPLICATION  LOOK  LIKE? 

An  application  will  be  very  simple.  It  will 
contain: 

(1)  Certification  by  the  applicant  that  it 
meeu  the  distress  criteria. 

(3)  Certification  by  the  applicant  that  it 
will  comply  with  applicable  laws  and  re- 
quirements. 

(3)  A  Development  Investment  Strategy. 

New.— The  simplicity  of  the  application. 
The  Strategy  Itself  should  be  concise  and 
can  be  drawn  up  by  the  applicanU  without 
need  of  expensive,  voluminous  documenta- 


tion. The  \ocal  community  rather  than  the 
Federal  government  certifies  that  it  meets 
distress  criteria. 

WHAT  IS  A  DEVELOPMENT  INVESTMENT 
STRATEGY? 

The  Strategy  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  new 
bill.  Instead  of  applying  for  a  single.  Isolated 
project,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to 
draw  up  an  entire  Strategy: 

Diagnosing  the  nature  of  Its  economic  dis- 
tress. 

Inventorying  all  its  resources,  including 
those  from  the  private  sector. 

Addressing  elements  necessary  to  promote 
local  e(x>nomic  development. 

Identifying  past,  present  and  future  eco- 
nomic development  Investments,  including 
those  from  other  Federal  programs. 

Linking  these  investments  into  a  coherent 
framework  within  which  future  Investments 
wlU  be  fitted. 

Providing  a  general  discussion  of  the 
project  necessary  to  solve  the  economic 
problems. 

Establishing  a  timetable  for  these  invest- 
ments. 

New.— The  Strategy  is  new.  getting  away 
from  the  proJect-by-proJect  approach  and 
initiating  a  long-term,  carefully  planned  and 
Implemented  course  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency;  encouraging  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  work  together  on  the  application. 
and  on  follow-through  after  the  grant  Is 
made:  and  relying  on  the  capacity  of  States, 
Districts  and  Cities  to  direct  their  own  desti- 
nies without  Federal  interference. 

PTTNDINC  SELECTION  CRITERIA 

The  Secretary  Is  given  further  criteria 
against  which  to  measure  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  the  Strategy,  including: 

Severity  of  distress. 

Amount  of  private  sector  involvement  in 
the  Strategy  (not  necessarily  In  any  individ- 
ual project). 

Effectiveness  of  the  Strategy,  and  degree 
to  which  the  proposed  project  contributes 
to  its  Implementation. 

Extent  to  which  the  Strategy  is  consistent 
with  State  and  local  goals  and  priorities. 

New.— "Distress"  is  not  enough;  this  bill 
requires  potential  as  well,  to  make  these 
scarce  resources  leverage  as  many  other  dol- 
lars as  possible,  and  to  coax  out  the  maxi- 
mum new  and  retain  the  maximum  existing 
private  sector  Jobs. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR? 

Overall  strategy  development  is  depend- 
ent on  private  sector  Involvement  and  com- 
mitment. In  addition,  grants  are  available  to 
set  up  Revolving  Loan  Funds,  administered 
by  the  applicant  with  no  further  control  by 
the  Federal  government.  Loans  and  loan 
guarantees  from  the  RLF  may  be  made  to 
small  business  for  initial  working  capital,  or 
to  purchase  facilities  or  equipment.  Fur- 
ther, RLF  loans  or  guarantees  may  be  made 
to  other  businesses  where  a  relatively  small 
amount  Is  needed  to  complete  a  financing 
package  to  keep  any  size  business  In  an  area. 

The  Initial  grant  is  limited  to  $1  million  or 
less,  although  the  RLF  may  be  recapital- 
ized. 

Loan  reciplenU  must  not  be  able  to  find 
financing  elsewhere  in  the  private  sector. 

New.— Once  the  grant  Is  made,  the  RLF  is 
in  local  hands.  Loans  are  targeted  to  small 
and  Indigenous  businesses,  which,  testimony 
has  shown,  are  responsible  for  creation  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Jobs. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PEDERAL  SHARE? 

The  Federal  share  will  be  50  percent  of 
the  total  project  cost. 


The  Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  the 
non-Federal  share  for  Indian  tribes. 

New.— Applicant  areas  are  required  to 
have  a  greater  stake  in  pnxsess  than  previ- 
ously. 

WHAT  OTHER  ASSISTANCE  IS  AVAILABLE? 

Planning:  States.  Districts  and  local  gov- 
ernments meeting  distress  criteria,  may  re- 
ceive planning  grants  for  their  on-going 
planning  efforts.  This  Includes  grants  to 
assist  in  preparing  a  Development  Invest- 
ment Strategy. 

Evaluation  and  Demonstration:  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  discretionary  funding 
for  evaluation  and  demonstration  programs. 

Federal  share:  up  to  75  percent. 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  IS  AVAILABLE,  AND  POR  HOW 
LONG? 

$435  million  for  each  of  3  years  for  devel- 
opment grants. 

$75  million  for  each  of  3  years  for  plan- 
ning Strategy  development,  and  Evaluation 
and  Demonstration. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Amendments  op  1982— Summary 

Provides  for  5-year  finish-up  of  Appalach- 
ian non-highway  programs  with  declining 
authorizations. 

Accelerates  construction  of  Appalachian 
Highway  System  to  complete  in  1990. 

Establishes  dollar  limits  on  the  cost  of 
completing  the  Appalachian  Highway 
System. 

Implements  proposal  of  Appalachian  Gov- 
ernors. 

Reduces  the  maximum  non-highway  grant 
from  80  percent  to  50  percent. 

Targets  funds  to  more  economically  dis- 
tressed counties,  primarily  to  provide  safe 
drinking  water  and  waste  disposal. 

Concentrates  on  finish-up  of  ARC  health 
programs  in  3  years  by  extending  basic  serv- 
ices to  counties  without  facilities. 

Encourages  regionwlde  private  investment 
for  Job  creation  and  retention. 

Authorizes  $83  million  annually  for  1983- 
1985.  $75  million  for  1986-1987  for  area  re- 
development program. 

Authorizes  $215  million  in  FY  '83  for  Ap- 
palachian Highway  Program.  $2.2  billion 
total  ARC  Highway  Program  1983-1990. 

Directs  funding  of  priority  routes,  concen- 
trates on  linking  N-S,  E-W  corrdors  and  fills 
critical  gaps  in  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highway  System. 

Outlines  modest,  pragmatic  plan  of  action 
to  sustain  economic  recovery  and  continue 
economic  program  of  region  toward  national 
economic  standards. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consvime  to  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clinger)  and  commend 
him  for  his  forthright  participation  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation 
and  for  the  many  constructive  ideas 
that  he  and  other  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  have  offered  In  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  in  introducing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  pleased  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Oberstar)  and  with  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  in- 
troducing this  unique  bipartisan  initia- 
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live    which    addresses    the    economic 
needs  of  our  distressed  communities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone 
among  us  here  today  who  will  question 
the  fact  the  economic  growth  in  this 
Nation  has  become  stagnated.  The 
basic  infrastructure  systems  that  have 
enabled  our  communities  to  achieve 
econmlc  growth  are  crumbling. 

It  is  for  precisely  that  reason  we  are 
here  today  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  aimed  at  rebuilding  the 
economic  base  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Let  me  make  one  point  very  clear. 
This  is  not  another  Oovemment  hand- 
out program  that  simply  shovels  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  funds 
toward  isolated  economic  development 
projects.  The  past  has  demonstrated 
clearly  that  approach  simply  does  not 
work. 

Rather,  we  are  involving  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  aoid  limited  ap- 
proach which  maintains  a  Oovem- 
ment role  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  and  Insures  that  both 
private  industry  and  local  communi- 
ties will  play  a  key  role  in  building  the 
components  necessary  to  support  in- 
dustry and  attain  economic  stabUity. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration has  attempted  to  meet  this 
need  in  the  past.  And  while  it  has  been 
successful  in  some  instances,  in  many 
others  it  was  not.  A  new  approach  is 
needed  which  builds  on  the  experience 
of  the  past  to  meet  the  complex  needs 
of  today's  distressed  conununlties.  And 
that  approach  must  center  on  utilizing 
the  human  Infrastructure  Investment 
that  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  at  the  local  planning  levels  over 
the  years. 

The  National  Development  Invest- 
ment Act  being  Introduced  today  cre- 
ates a  new  agency,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  will  get 
America's  distressed  communities 
looking  at  solutions  to  their  own  prob- 
lems based  on  the  realistic  resources 
available  to  them. 

To  that  end  we  have  developed  the 
concept  of  the  "Development  Invest- 
ment Strategy,"  which  is  simply  a  long 
term,  carefully  planned  community 
course  toward  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

This  legislation  requires  that  certain 
key  factors  must  be  considered  by  a 
community  which  Intends  to  apply  for 
assistance  under  this  act.  They  in- 
clude: 

Fetors  which  experience  shows  must  be 
present  or  capable  of  being  developed  If  any 
Investment  In  ED  is  going  to  be  successful: 

The  availability  of  land  and  space  In  the 
area: 

Existence  of  public  works,  public  service 
and  development  facilities  Ln  the  area: 

Availability  of  low-cost  capital: 

A  reasonable  tax  policy  on  Investments  in 
the  area; 

Presence  of  a  sufficient  labor  force  with 
the  requisite  level  of  skill:  and 

Ability  of  state  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 


sistance in  the  management  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  proposed  strategy. 

A  key  factor  In  the  success  of  this 
proposal  is  the  Involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  this  bill,  the  level  of 
private  sector  dollars  committed  to  a 
community's  development  is  impor- 
tant in  the  Secretary's  selection  of 
those  projects  to  receive  funding.  In 
other  words,  the  more  private  sector 
dollars  are  leveraged  by  public  invest- 
ment the  better  the  chance  for  selec- 
tion. That  represents  a  major  depar- 
ture from  the  approach  to  economic 
development  taken  by  EDA  in  the 
past,  but  one  which,  I  believe,  wiU 
prove  vitally  Important  in  the  future. 

That  approach  is  also  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery plan  which  stresses  private  sector 
Involvement  as  a  key  to  the  economic 
development  process. 

We  have  attempted  to  produce  a  bill 
which  does  not  measure  economic  dis- 
tress or  well-being  along  party  lines. 
This  Important  measure  makes  a 
united  conunltment  to  assisting  our 
distressed  conununlties  In  aui  innova- 
tive fashion  based  on  coupling  a  com- 
munity's existing  resources  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  Federal  assistance  to 
produce  a  workable,  cohesive,  and 
well-planned  approach  to  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman most  sincerely  for  his  construc- 
tive suggestions  that  have  so  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  a  sound  piece 
of  legislation,  which  to  be  sure,  will  go 
through  some  evolutionary  review  as 
we  continue  through  the  hearing  and 
markup  process,  but  which  nonethe- 
less is  a  sound  and  responsible  step 
toward  economic  development. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Clausew).  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  for 
his  Intense  Interest  and  constructive 
suggestions:  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammkr- 
SCHMIDT),  for  his  recommendations,  all 
of  which  have  contributed  to  strength- 
ening of  this  legislation. 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
many  areas  of  our  Nation  are  being 
hard  hit  by  high  interest  rates  and 
other  economic  maladies  which  were 
created  by  the  irresponsible  fiscal 
monetary  policies  of  the  past. 

The  National  Development  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1982  we  are  introducing 
today  clearly  develops  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  help  our  distressed 
communities  move  toward  economic 
self-sufficiency  based  on  increased  pri- 
vate-sector Involvement  and  a  limit 
Federal  grant  program. 

The  strategy  is  designed  to  achieve 
the  maximum  participation  of  local 
people  and  local  government  in  the  de- 
cisionnuiking  process. 


It  is  Important  to  note  that  the 
statement  of  purpose  of  this  biparti- 
san act  closely  follows  the  theme  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  (NACO),  which  directs  us  as 
a  nation  to: 

L«ave  to  private  Initiative  all  of  the  func- 
tions that  citizens  can  perform  privately: 
use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
communities  for  all  public  functions  it  can 
handle;  utilize  cooperative  intergovernmen- 
tal agreements  where  appropriate  to  attain 
economical  performance  and  popular  ap- 
proval: reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  fully  adequate;  and  for  the 
continuing  responsibilities  that  only  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment  can  undertake. 

I  feel  especially  proud  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  First  Home  Rule  Con- 
gress of  NACO  as  the  delegate  from 
California  when  this  theme  was  adopt- 
ed. 

In  those  areas  where  Federal  in- 
volvement is  required.  It  is  essential 
that  we  make  every  Federal  dollar  do 
the  work  of  two  and  that  we  look  to 
approaches  which  are  both  workable 
and  affordable.  I  believe  that  the  di- 
rection of  this  legislation  fully  meets 
those  criteria. 

I  have  associated  myself  with  both 
the  rural  and  urban  enterprise  zone 
bills,  and  I  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  we  Introduce  today  dovetails 
with  that  concept  as  endorsed  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. 

Economic  distress  Is  neither  Demo- 
crat nor  Republican,  rural  or  urban, 
the  solutions  to  this  problem  cannot 
be  partisan  either,  and  I  think  that 
the  presence  here  today  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in- 
dicates our  interest  in  seeking  out  so- 
lutions—not creating  issues.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  in  this  spirit  of 
unity  we  can  accomplish  the  difficult 
task  of  setting  our  communities,  large 
and  small,  on  the  road  to  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

Thxick  Hokk  Rule 

'Leave  to  private  Initiative  all  the  func- 
tions that  citizens  can  perform  privately: 
use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
communities  for  all  public  functions  it  can 
handle:  utUlze  cooperative  Intergovernmen- 
tal agreements  where  appropriate  to  attain 
economical  performance  and  popular  ap- 
proval: reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  whefe  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  fully  adequate:  and  for  the 
continuing  responsibilities  that  only  the  na- 
tional government  can  undertake." 

Strong  local  government  Is  the  foundation 
of  our  Republic. 

DoK  H.  CLACsm. 
Member  of  Congrett,  CcUifomia.9 
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THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS-MAL- 
VINAS  CRISIS:  A  QUESTION  OF 
PRINCIPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zabu>cki) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
audden  confrontation  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Argentina,  which 
is  less  than  a  week  old.  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  and  intense  disap- 
pointment to  the  United  States.  How- 
ever bizarre  and  unlikely  the  circum- 
stances—it represents  a  crisis  between 
two  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  not  only  maintains  normal  and 
friendly  relations,  but  also  Important 
treaty  commitments. 

The  United  Kingdom,  our  staunch 
and  traditional  ally  during  two  world 
wars  in  this  century,  is  a  bulwark  of 
NATO,  to  which  this  administration 
and  all  previous  postwar  administra- 
tions have  assigned  the  highest  priori- 
ty. In  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere, 
Argentina  is  expected  to  play  a  highly 
significant  role,  which  can  k>ecome  cru- 
cial to  the  fulfillment  of  longstanding 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Because  of  the  gravity— and  indeed, 
delicacy— of  the  current,  still-imre- 
solved  situation,  this  would  not  appear 
to  be  an  appropriate  time  for  Inflama- 
tory  rhetoric.  It  is.  on  the  contrary,  a 
time  for  some  circumspection  and  re- 
straint. 

There  is,  however,  an  overriding 
principle  at  stake  here,  which  tran- 
scends all  other  considerations.  It  in- 
volves the  forcible,  unprovoked  inva- 
sion of  the  territory  of  one  nation  by 
the  armed  forces  of  another.  It  in- 
volves a  serious  matter  of  precedent:  If 
the  United  States  or  the  world  com- 
munity condones  the  forcible  acquisi- 
tion of  territory— the  boundaries  of 
which  may,  and  I  stress  the  word  may, 
be  based  on  historical  injustice— there 
is  no  telling  where  this  process  may 
lead. 

If  we  wish  to  maintain  some  sem- 
blance of  international  order,  we 
cannot  afford  to  acquiesce  in  the  bla- 
tant invasion  and  occupation  of  one 
state  by  another— on  the  basis  of  a  his- 
toric claim. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  Falkland 
Islands— or  Malvlnas— crisis  is  virtual- 
ly unique  In  terms  of  contemporary 
history,  that  is.  since  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations:  We  are  not  con- 
fronting here  a  local  insurrection, 
which  is  being  assisted  by  outside 
force.  There  are  no  "oppressed"  Ar- 
gentine minorities  on  these  islands 
calling  for  "liberation"  and  a  change 
of  the  status  quo.  Instead  we  are  talk- 
ing about  naked  aggression  by  the 
armed  forces  of  one  country  over  the 
unwilling  Inhabitants  of  another. 
There  is  not  conceivable  issue  of  self- 
determination  at  stake  in  this  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  does 
not— and  should  not— Involve  itself  in 
the  substance  of  this  dispute.  The 
question  of  sovereignty  of  these  is- 
lands Is  beyond  the  purview  of  our 
competence.  We  fervently  hope  that 
this  dispute  may  be  resolved  peaceful- 
ly and  our  only  role,  if  we  have  a  role. 
Is  to  offer  our  good  offices  for  media- 


tion, as  President  Reagan  has  Just  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  do. 

Our  Government,  and  I  believe  a 
majority  of  the  Congress,  supports  the 
text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  on  April  3— by  a 
vote  of  10  to  1.  It  is  a  short  and  simple 
resolution  which  calls  for  a  "diplomatic 
solution"  to  differences,  but  it  also 
embodies  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  we  will  ignore  at  our 
peril. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
FAi.KLAin>    Islands:    Text    of    Resolution 

Adopted  by  Ten  Votes  to  One  n»  the  U.N. 

SECTTHrrr  CotTNciL  ON  Saturday,  Afiul  a 

Recalling  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  on  2  April 
1982  calling  on  the  Oovemments  of  Argenti- 
na and  the  United  Kingdom  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  threat  or  force  In  the  region  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas  Malvlnas), 

Deeply  disturbed  at  reports  of  an  invasion 
on  2  April  1982  by  armed  forces  of  Argenti- 
na, 

Determining  that  there  exists  a  breach  of 
peace  in  the  region  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
(Islas  Malvlnas), 

1.  Demands  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities; 

2.  Demands  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands (Islas  Malvlnas): 

3.  Calls  on  the  Oovemment  of  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  a  diploniiat- 
Ic  solution  to  their  differences  and  to  re- 
spect fully  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.* 


D  1345 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD  CALLED  FOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalb)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
yesterday's  proceedings  I  left  off  with 
an  incomplete  discussion  of  the  pre- 
liminary outlining  of  the  predicate  or 
basis  for  the  consideration  of  Impeach- 
ment of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  weU  as  the  Board 
itself.  It  will  be  recalled  I  introduced 
two  resolutions  along  that  line  In  the 
last  session,  and  also  two  accompany- 
ing reform  bills,  one  having  to  do  with 
the  continuation  of  what  historically 
was  envisioned  by  the  Congress  that 
approved  the  1913  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Act  as  a  continuing  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

There  are  so  many  Members  of  the 
Congress,  so  many  citizens  and  so 
many  persons  in  business  in  leadership 
positions  that  seem  to  be  under  the 
Impression  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  an  autonomous,  independent, 
unaccountable  agency,  and  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  a  creature  of  congressional  action, 
the  1913  Act.  I  have  outlined  that  his- 


tory on  previous  occasions,  so  there  is 
no  need  to  waste  time. 

The  main  reason  for  my  getting  up 
Is  to  complete  yesterday's  initial  phase 
of  the  impeachment  description,  of  a 
process  constitutionally  granted  and 
which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
whether  we  wish  to  admit  it  or  not,  we 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
upholding.  It  seems,  as  I  explained 
yesterday,  that  it  has  generally  been 
conceived,  because  there  is  also  great 
ignorance  concerning  impeachment, 
its  constitutional  description  and  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  precedence  and 
the  history  of  those  occasions  in  which 
that  particular  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution known  as  article  II,  section  4. 
has  been  invoked,  so  there  are  many, 
many  misconceptions  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress. 

The  main  hurdle  is  trying  to  leap 
over  that  wall  of  ignorance.  I  expect 
that  as  a  challenge.  Also  to  explain 
further,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  this 
is  an  obedience  to  the  fact  that  my  re- 
quest for  serious  consideration  of  my 
resolutions  by  the  proper  committee, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  an- 
swered in  the  person  of  its  chairman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  from  New 
Jersey,  that  it  could  not  in  the  foresee- 
able future  give  serious  consideration 
but  that  in  the  interim  Instructions 
would  be  forthcoming  to  the  staff,  I 
presume  the  legal  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee, to  review  my  resolutions  and  to 
analyze,  and  apparently  give  me  the 
benefit  of  that  analysis,  which  I  have 
not  received.  So,  therefore,  I  am  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  that  I  have  been 
denied  that  consideration,  and  that  I 
will  proceed  as  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself  is  sitting  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  order  to 
make  the  case  which  reaUy  should  be 
developed  by  the  proper  committee. 
This  is  the  reason  the  committee  was 
set  up  to  begin  with. 

Impeachment  Is  actually  accusatory 
In  nature.  It  is  not.  as  some  people  do 
not  comprehend,  a  conviction  or  a  trial 
process  In  itself  insofar  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  concerned.  I  ex- 
plained that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  thir^klng.  most  of  the  prec- 
edence has  to  do  with  the  impeach- 
ment processes  Insofar  as  they  Involve 
Presidents,  that  lost  sight  of  Is  the 
fact  that  other  precedents  have  been 
established  Involving  other  officials  of 
the  Government.  Unfortunately  most 
of  those  precedents  have  to  do  with 
the  officers  in  the  third  branch  of  the 
Goverrunent  or  the  Judiciary.  Judges 
have  been  impeached,  and  they  have 
not  been  Impeached  on  the  basis  of  a 
criteria  that  some  Members  of  the 
Congress,  present  Congress  as  well  as 
past  Congresses  have  advanced,  and 
that  is  under  the  definition  of  the 
Constitution,  the  commission  of  an  act 
of  treason  or  bribery  or  high  crimes 
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and  misdemeanors,  really  meaning 
something  that  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  charge  crlmlnsd  in  nature  involv- 
ing the  status  degree  of  indictable  of- 
fense. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  so.  If  it  were 
so,  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  not  recite  high  crimes  tuid 
misdemeanors.  Certainly  misdemean- 
ors seldom  are  indictable  offenses  even 
though,  of  course,  you  have  gradation 
defined  in  criminal  law  in  the  various 
statute  books  of  the  50  SUtes.  But  the 
precedents  are  that  the  act  of  im- 
peachment, and  what  was  intended  in 
the  phraseology  of  article  II.  section  4, 
was  envisioned,  and  we  have  it  pre- 
served for  us  by  the  Pounding  Fathers 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  assembled 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
who  disputed  and  debated  at  great 
length  this  particular  section,  its 
meaning,  its  significance,  the  scope 
they  conceptualized  for  it.  and  the 
exact  wording.  I  explained  that  yester- 
day so  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
myself. 

Today  I  merely  wish  to  conclude 
what  I  started  yesterday  by  explaining 
further  that  my  procedure  envisions 
generally  the  base  of  that  last  clause, 
and  that  is  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." I  also  Intimated  yesterday 
that  I  would  think  that  specificity— 
this  was  a  very,  very  favorite  word 
during  the  impeachment  proceedings 
on  the  matter  of  Richard  Nixon  some 
6  or  7  years  ago — so  that  specificity  I 
think  is  an  ingredient  and.  therefore, 
it  is  my  intention  to  bring  forth  specif- 
ic instances,  specific  acts,  and  specific 
dates  and  specific  accusations  and 
charges. 

But  more  importantly,  also,  the  fact 
that  the  impeachment  process  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  Involve  charges 
of  a  criminal  nature,  but  ones  that 
would  be  defined  in  law  as  civil  in 
nature  as  reflected  in  the  last  two 
words  of  that  sentence  "and  misde- 
meanors." 

I  am  fully  prepared  amd  certainly 
would  never  had  envisioned  the  proce- 
dure of  Impeachment  had  I  not  been 
prepared.  It  is  Just  with  a  great  deal  of 
sadness  that  I  realize  that  even  this 
would  be  necessary  after  so  many 
years  of  neglect  by  the  Congress  in  the 
exercise  of  its  responsibilities  toward 
the  people  of  this  country.  After  all, 
what  is  involved  here  is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can republic  as  to  its  well-being  eco- 
nomically: that  is.  its  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  that  have  been  torn  away 
from  the  people  themselves  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  no  accountability 
to  the  people  through  its  chosen 
agents,  whether  It  is  the  executive 
branch,  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  or  the  first  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  representative  branch, 
the  Congress.  There  is  no  accountabil- 
ity. 


I  have  brought  this  out  in  a  series  of 
prior  addresses  to  the  full  House.  I 
have  done  so  many,  many  times,  as  far 
back  as  18  years  ago.  The  fact  that 
little  action  has  followed  is  certainly 
no  fault  of  mine,  but  due  I  think  to 
other  things  that  have  coincided  of 
equal  seriousness  and  gravity  that  also 
I  think  have  been  abdicated  by  the 
representative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Again  that  is  something  aside 
and  for  some  other  discussion. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  round  out  the 
discussion  yesterday  by  saying  that  in 
following  the  route  of  making  out  the 
case  for  Impeachment,  which  as  I  say 
and  repeat,  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
committee  level,  but  what  I  am  con- 
strained and  compelled  to  do  on  the 
House  floor,  that  my  principles  to  be 
followed  as  a  rationale  will  be  passed 
on  all  of  the  constitutional  precedents, 
all  of  the  historical  precedents,  even  In 
the  mother  country  that  has  been  the 
source  and  the  fount  of  our  institu- 
tional life.  England,  and  also  the 
precedents  and  the  historical  experi- 
ences in  other  Jurlsdications  of  a  lesser 
nature  t^an  national,  that  is  the 
States  and  i.he  States  courts,  and  the 
juridical,  Anglo-American  juridical  tra- 
dition, and  following  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can juridical  concepts  and  methods  of 
procedure. 

So  generally  I  will  say  that  I  will 
proceed  under  what  in  a  Latin  legal 
phrase  is  described  as  ejusdem  generis. 
In  order  words,  with  respect  to  that 
last  phrase  and  the  misdemeanors, 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the 
charges  that  will  be  envisioned  in  this 
impeachment  process,  and  I  wiU  say 
by  way  of  explanation  that  the  two 
resolutions  I  have  presented  have  been 
couched  in  the  general  but  necessary 
constitutional  wording.  But  the  speci- 
ficity of  It  is  what  I  am  referring  to 
now,  and  I  will  follow  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  construction  known  as  ejus- 
dem generis.  That  simply  means  in 
plain  language  that  we  will  not  stretch 
or  reach  out  for  some  Instances  in 
which  we  will  be  bordering  on  the 
outer  limits  that  the  Constitution 
itself  has  already  placed,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, for  example,  that  is  for  acts 
committed  in  the  past  that  now  would 
be  defined  as  wrongful. 

We  know  well  enough  that  certainly 
that  is  constitutionally  prohibited,  so 
that  is  our  outer  boundary. 

The  other  boundary  would  be  that 
which  was  reflected  in  the  discussion 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
when  men  as  preeminent  and  legally 
prepared  as  James  Madison  and 
Mason  and  others  discussed  the  word- 
age,  and  Mason  was  suggesting  that 
perhaps  one  word  that  could  be  used 
was  "malpractice"  or  "maladministra- 
tion." This  was  objected  to  improper- 
ly, as  I  said  yesterday. 

Finally,  the  words  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  certainly  because 
again  the  idea  was  to  be  fully  protec- 


tive of  all  of  the  respect  of  the  proper 
authorities  vested  in  those  officials 
known  as  civil  officials,  because  this  is 
what  the  Constitution  says  is  subject 
to  Impeachment,  all  civil  officials  of 
the  United  States,  not  just  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Vice  President,  but  all  civil 
officials.  And  why  not?  I  mean,  how 
else  could  the  Constitution  have  been 
written  and  not  have  provided  for  the 
only  defense  from  those  who  would 
usurp  improperly  or  misuse  or  dele- 
gate to  themselves  the  kind  of  power 
that  was  inimicable  to  the  processes 
defined  in  our  form  of  government,  or 
to  those  who  would  be  so  grossly  dere- 
lict, wantonly  neglectful,  as  one  of  the 
phrases  used  by  Mason  reminds  us. 

D  1400 

So  with  all  of  that  in  mind,  and 
under  the  general  provision  of  ejus- 
dem generis,  the  specificities  that  I 
will  outline  and  develop  as  we  go 
along,  I  will  make  it  in  accordance 
with  that  which  that  phrase  reflects, 
which  means  of  the  same  kind  or  class 
or  category  or  the  same  gravity.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  going  to  stray 
out  to  try  to  find  misdemeanors  that 
would  be  in  this  connection,  certainly 
farfetched  and  Improper  Just  to  make 
a  case. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  REPORTS 
OLYMPIC  COIN  CONTROVERSY 
FAIRLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
YouHG  of  Missouri).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  issue  of  striking  commemorative 
coins  for  the  1984  summer  Olympics 
has  caused  a  heated  debate  among  the 
Members  of  Congress  is  surely  an  un- 
derstatement. We  have  heard  count- 
less arguments  concerning  both  the 
merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  pieces 
of  legislation  now  under  consideration. 
In  an  effort  to  clear  the  air.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  a  March  21. 
1982,  Chicago  Tribune  article  which 
presents  an  accurate  and  straightfor- 
ware  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

There  have  been  so  many  different 
accounts  of  the  controversy  that  it  is 
t>ecomlng  increasingly  difficult  to  sep- 
arate fact  from  fiction.  To  say  the 
very  least,  some  of  the  media  accounts 
are  certainly  misleading.  In  my  mind, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  article  summa- 
rizes my  understanding  of  the  various 
positions  rather  well.  Regardless  of 
the  individual  merits  of  any  proposal. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
all  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
contours  of  the  debate  before  we  delib- 
erate over  the  alternatives. 

I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing concerning  my  objections  to 
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the  bills  calling  for  numerous  coins  to 
be  sold  through  private  marketers.  For 
example,  the  March  29,  1982,  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated  states  the  following: 
It  can  be  assumed  that  opposition  to  An- 
nunzio  would  be  great,  and  that  the  bill's 
progress  through  the  remainder  of  the  legis- 
lative process  would  be  assured  •  *  •  per- 
haps this  is  what  worries  Annunzlo,  and 
why  he  so  stubbornly  persists  In  his  lonely 
stand. 

Well,  no,  it  is  not.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  since  1964  and  I 
have  never  fought  for  the  sake  of 
fighting.  The  Chicago  Tribune  article 
accurately  reports  that: 

Annunzlo  objects  to  the  program  because 
It  win  be  run  by  the  private  marketing 
group  which  consists  of  Occidental  Petrole- 
um Corporation;  Lazard  Preres,  the  interna- 
tional firm;  and  the  Franldln  Mint. 

I  vehemently  object  to  the  market- 
ing of  Olympic  commemorative  coins 
by  the  private  interests  proposed  in 
these  bills.  It  was  the  scandals  associ- 
ated with  private  marketing  of  coins 
that  led  to  the  termination  of  com- 
memorative coinage  in  1954.  In  addi- 
tion, I  see  no  reason  why  a  private 
group  should  reap  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  our  Government's  commemora- 
tive coinage.  The  more  times  you  slice 
the  pie.  the  smaller  the  piece  becomes. 

Apparently,  my  position  concerning 
the  number  of  coins  to  be  minted  is 
also  misunderstood.  According  to  a 
March  27,  1982,  Los  Angeles  Times  ar- 
ticle: 

The  Annunzlo  Subcommittee  staff  circu- 
lated a  draft  of  changes  In  the  coin  bill  that 
would  have  authorized  only  17  coins,  rather 
than  the  25  allowed  under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  When  the  Olympic  Interests  and 
the  private  marketers  agreed  to  17  coins. 
"Annunziu  suddenly  demanded  only  10. 
•  •  •  B^rery  time  you  knock  down  one  of  his 
straw  men.  he  raises  another  one,"  com- 
plained P.  Don  Miller,  executive  director  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I 
never  agreed  to  17  coins,  nor  did  I 
switch  my  position  to  10  to  frustrate 
the  Olympic  Committee.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  correctly  states  my  position: 

Annunzlo  also  objects  to  the  coin  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  because  it  pro- 
vides for  25  different  coins  to  be  minted,  a 
number  thought  to  be  excessive  by  Annun- 
zlo and  may  coin  collectors.  •  •  •  The  Los 
Angeles  Committee  and  the  marketing 
group  agreed  recently  to  17,  but  Anniuizio 
contends  that  Is  still  too  many. 

The  cost  of  owning  a  complete  set  of 
coins  under  this  provision  would  be 
prohibitive,  possibly  as  high  as  $8,000. 
In  addition,  multiple  issues  are  confus- 
ing and  discouraging  to  the  buying 
public.  Many  Americans  have  written 
to  me  saying  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  participate  in  a  program 
involving  more  than  a  few  coins. 

In  this  light,  the  importance  I  have 
placed  on  the  views  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Is  clearly  war- 
ranted. There  have  been  a  number  of 
allegations  that  this  coin  collectors' 
group  opposes  the  Olympics  and  is 


only  interested  in  the  minting  of  rare 
collectors'  items.  Sports  Illustrated  re- 
ports that: 

The  American  Numismatic  Association,  a 
collectors'  group,  objects  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  coins  to  be  Issued.'  *  •  critics  of 
the  A.N.A.  call  It  an  elitist  group  that  disap- 
proves of  mass  sales  of  commeroratlve  coins. 

The  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion, like  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
is  a  federally  chartered  organization. 
Its  membership  of  40,000  includes 
many  of  this  country's  most  avid  coin 
collectors.  The  Chicago  Tribune  arti- 
cle states  that: 

Annunzlo  said,  "The  individuals  who  un- 
doubtedly will  make  up  the  largest  purchas- 
ers of  these  coins  are  very  definitely  op- 
posed to  such  a  large  program." 

It  then  quotes  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  bill  is  "an  ill-considered  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  not  accomplish  the  primary 
task  assigned  to  it,  that  of  raising  money  to 
support  the  Olympic  Games. 

This  clearly  Indicates  that  this  orga- 
nization is  worried  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  supporters  of  the  private 
interest  legislation  will  not  sell  enough 
coins  to  make  money  for  the  Olym- 
pics. If  the  coins  will  not  sell,  the  mul- 
tiple coin  bills  are  useless  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  It,  the 
issue  here  is  money— funds  for  our 
athletes.  The  issues  are  not  stonewall- 
ing, retreating  from  agreements,  or 
fighting  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  We 
need  a  bill  that  proposes  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  be  sold  to 
the  public  with  the  proceeds  going 
where  they  belong.  I  see  no  reason  to 
mint  numerous  coin  designs  that  no 
one  will  buy.  I  cannot  understand  why 
some  of  the  profits  should  be  siphoned 
off  to  private  interests.  I  believe  that 
my  new  proposal  offers  a  straightfor- 
ward plan  to  commemorate  the  1984 
suimmer  Olympics  and  raise  money  for 
our  athletes.  After  all,  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  a 
straight  line. 

So  that  all  of  the  Members  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  an  imbiased 
account  of  the  Oljmapic  commemora- 
tive coin  controversy,  I  have  included 
the  entire  text  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
article  below: 

AifKuifzio  WAirrs  Olympic  Cone  Dkal  ik 

Mnrr  CoitDinoif 

(By  Dorothy  Collin) 

Washinotoh— One  of  the  opening  rounds 
of  the  1984  Olympic  competition  is  being 
fought  on  Capitol  Hill  this  month,  but  the 
contest  is  not  for  athletic  glory— it's  for 
money. 

The  fight  Is  over  Olympic  commemorative 
coins,  which  would  be  minted  by  the  United 
States  government  and  sold  to  benefit  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  Who  else  would 
benefit  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  fight. 

On  one  side  is  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee,  a  group  of  financial 
and  political  heavy-hitters  that  would 
market  the  coins,  and  many  powerful  mem- 


bers of  Congress  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

One  the  other  side  is  Rep.  Prank  Annun- 
zlo (D..  111.),  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coin- 
age, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  legislation 
authorizing  the  coins. 

The  Senate  unanimously  passed  the 
Olympic  Coin  Act  in  December,  and  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  introduced  in  the  House.  So  far, 
Annunzlo  has  blocked  any  action  on  It. 

The  coin  act  sets  up  a  program  through 
which  the  coins  would  be  minted,  the  re- 
ceipts with  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  in 
turn,  would  share  the  money  with  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee. 

They  money  involved  Is  not  nlckel-and- 
dime.  Though  all  figures  are  estimates,  the 
Los  Angeles  committee  and  the  Olympic 
committee  would  get  $30  million  "the  day 
the  bill  Is  passed"  and  about  $150  million  al- 
together, a  source  said. 

But  even  that  could  be  peanuts.  Various 
estimates  from  both  sides  show  sales  could 
be  between  $500  million  and  $1  billion,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  different  coins 
designed  and  offered  as  series. 

Annunzlo  objects  to  the  program  because 
It  will  be  nm  by  the  private  marketing 
group,  which  consists  of  Occidental  Petrole- 
um Corp.;  Lazard  Preres,  the  International 
banking  firm;  and  the  Pranklln  Mint. 

"There  have  been  so  many  scandals  con- 
nected with  private  coin  sales  In  the  past 
that  there  hiks  not  been  a  commemorative 
coin  Issued  In  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury," Annunzlo  said  In  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  House  members  March  0.  "The 
Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981  contains  all  the 
Ingredients  of  past  coin  scandals." 

An  aide  to  the  Chicago  congressman  said 
past  coin  scandals  included  marketing 
abuses  by  private  marketers  "whose  one 
idea  was  enriching  themselves." 

He  contended  that  the  Olympic  commem- 
orative coin  group  fits  Into  "another  trou- 
blesome pattern."  "For  10  months,  Annun- 
zlo has  been  asking  the  coin  group  and  the 
Los  Angeles  people  to  provide  copies  of  the 
contracts  on  marketing,  and  they  have  re- 
fused," the  aide  said. 

Annunzlo  also  objects  to  the  coin  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  because  It  pro- 
vides for  25  different  coins  to  be  minted,  a 
number  thought  to  be  excessive  by  Annun- 
zlo and  many  coin  collectors. 

The  Los  Angeles  committee  and  the  mar- 
keting group  agreed  recently  to  reduce  the 
number  to  27,  but  Annunzlo  contends  that 
is  still  too  many  and  that  collectors  won't 
buy  them. 

"Coin  collectors  might  have  to  pay  as  high 
as  $8,000  to  purchase  a  complete  Olympic 
coin  set,"  Annunzlo  said  on  the  House  floor. 
"The  individuals  who  undoubtedly  will 
make  up  the  largest  purchasers  of  these 
coins  are  very  definitely  opposed  to  such  a 
large  program." 

He  read  a  letter  from  the  American  Nu- 
mismatic Association  saying  collectors  feel 
the  bill  is  "an  Ill-considered  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  not  accomplish  the  primary 
task  assigned  to  it,  that  of  raising  money  to 
support  the  Oljmiplc  Games." 

"I  can  only  conclude  that  the  entire  coin 
program  could  wind  up  not  as  a  money 
maker  for  the  Los  Angeles  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, but  rather  as  a  financial  disaster," 
Annunzlo  said. 

The  Los  Angeles  committee  doesn't  see  it 
quite  that  way.  It  contends  It  faces  financial 
disaster  If  the  coin  program  Is  not  passed. 

"If  we  don't  get  these  funds,  there  will  be 
a  long  list  of  losers  in  the  Olympic  move- 
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ment. "  said  Peter  Ueberroth,  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee. 

"The  biggest  loser  will  be  the  D.S.  ath- 
letes who  will  not  have  the  funds  to  proper- 
ly prepare  for  the  games."  he  said. 

Just  how  much  profit  or  loss  to  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  involved  la  a  question  of 
some  interest  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Annunzio  asked  the  OAO  to  look  at  the 
program.  It  is  still  preparing  a  report,  but  it 
has  raised  issues  about  the  program  in  a 
statement  to  Annunzlo's  staff. 

The  most  intriguing  question  for  the  OAO 
was  whether  the  coins  would  be  marketed  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  be  tax  deducti- 
ble. 

If  the  coins  were  offered  as  a  "gift"  in 
return  for  a  "contribution"  to  the  Olympic 
Committee,  then  they  might  be  considered  a 
deduction,  a  OAO  official  said. 

"That's  what  got  the  OAO  interested."  he 
said.  "We  are  talking  big  bucks." 

How  big?  Perhaps  $400  million  to  tSOO 
million,  according  to  the  official. 

"If  they  were  tax  deductible,  the  revenue 
loss  would  be  greater  than  if  Congress  Just 
gave  the  money  to  the  Olympics."  an  An- 
nunzio aide  said. 

The  OAO  has  not  been  able  to  find  out 
how  the  coins  will  be  marketed,  according  to 
the  official.  "Not  that  the  question  has  not 
been  asked."  he  said.  "There  Just  has  been 
no  response." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Los  Angeles  commit- 
tee said.  "We  never  considered  that  they 
would  be  sold  as  a  tax  deduction." 

Another  Los  Angeles  committee  source 
said  the  coins  prot>ably  would  be  marketed 
through  large  department  stores  and  Ameri- 
can Ebipress.  which  often  sends  out  flyers 
offering  medals  from  the  Franklin  Mint,  a 
private  manufacturer  of  collectables  such  as 
medals. 

Annunzio  has  introduced  his  own  coin  bill, 
which  authorizes  the  minting  of  35  mUlion 
silver  dollars  to  commemorate  the  Olym- 
pics. The  coins  would  be  sold  by  the  United 
States  Bfint.  not  by  a  private  group,  and  the 
profits  would  be  split  between  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

The  Los  Angeles  committee  says  it  must 
have  a  House  decision  by  March  31  or  the 
contract  with  the  marketing  group  wUl  run 
out.* 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  GAO 
REPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  Includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  February  1982 
list  Includes: 


RATIOIf  AL  Dl 
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Who  is  Watching  the  Defense  DoUars? 
Ace.  No.  117447.  APMI>-82-26.  February  5. 

Improvements  Still  Needed  In  Recouping 
Administrative  CosU  of  Foreign  Military 
Sales.  Ace.  No.  117454.  AFMr>-82-10,  Febru- 
ary 3. 

DOD  has  Serious  Problems  with  Care  and 
Maintenance  of  Conventional  Ammunition. 
Ace.  No.  117452.  PLRD-82-37.  February  9. 

Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center 
L«cks  Adequate  EXDD  Planning.  Ace.  No. 
117451.  MASAD-82-14.  January  39. 


The  Army's  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  is  Progressing  Well  and  Merits  Con- 
tinued Support.  Ace.  No.  117440.  MASAD- 
83-13.  February  5. 

DOD's  Beef  Procurement  Program  Still 
Needs  Improvement.  PLRI>82-32.  February 
17. 

Letter  reporU 

Voucher  approval  procedures  at  the  Pe- 
ninsula Branch  of  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency.  Ace.  No.  117487.  PLRD-82-30. 
January  12. 

MX  program  cost  and  schedule  milestones 
could  be  adversely  impacted  if  some  matters 
are  not  resolved.  Ace.  No.  117486.  NASAD- 
83-17.  Febraury  10. 

DOD's  Foreign  currency  fluctuation  Fund 
for  Military  Construction  should  exist  as  a 
repository  to  cover  both  currency  losSes  and 
gains.  ID-82-80,  February  16. 

Allegation  concerning  production  of  artil- 
lery barrels  at  the  WatervUet  Arsenal,  New 
York.  PLRD-82-48.  February  25. 

UimitATIONAL  KfTMHa 

Forging  a  New  Defense  Relationship  with 
Egypt.  ID-82-48.  February  5. 

U.S.  International  Communication  Agen- 
cy's Overseas  Programs:  Some  More  Useful 
than  others.  Ace.  No.  117496,  ID-82-1.  Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Assistance  to  Haiti:  Barriers.  Recent  Pro- 
gram Changes,  and  Future  Options.  ID-42- 
13,  February  22. 

Departments  of  Energy  and  Commerce 
Programs  to  Promote  Solar  Products  in  For- 
eign Markets.  Ace.  No.  117498.  n>-«2-17. 
February  12. 

Letter  reportt 

United  States  overpays  for  Suez  Canal 
transits.  Ace.  No.  117497,  n>-82-19.  Febru- 
ary 10. 

SCIXNCK.  SPACE.  AND  TSCHNOLOGT 

NASA  Must  Reconsider  Operations  Pric- 
ing Policy  to  Compensate  for  Cost  Growth 
on  the  Space  Transportation  System. 
MASAD-82-15.  February  23. 

The  Impact  of  Budget  CuU  on  Three  Di- 
rectorates of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. PAD-83-25.  January  10. 
DmoT 

Producing  More  Fuel-Efficient  Automo- 
bilea:  A  Costly  Proposition.  Aoc.  No.  117530. 
CEI>-82-14.  January  19. 

Accelerated  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
May  Not  Occur  as  Quickly  as  AnticlpiUad. 
EMD-82-34.  February  8. 

Letter  reports 
OAO'B  response  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's comments  on  "Better  Oversight 
Needed  for  Safety  and  Health  Activities  at 
DOE'S  Nuclear  FaclliUes. "  Ace  No.  117489. 
EMI>-63-3e.  January  37. 

HATUVAL  anouiicn  akd  KmmomairT 

Impediments  to  U.8.  Involvement  in  Deep 
Ocean  Mining  can  be  Overcome.  Ace.  No. 
117448.  EMD-82-31.  February  3. 

A  new  Approach  is  needed  for  the  Federal 
Industrial  Wsstewater  Pretreatment  Pro- 
gram. CED-82-37.  February  19. 

Mineral  Data  In  the  Forest  Service's 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
(RARE  II)  U  Misleading  and  should  be  Cor- 
rected. EMD-83-29.  February  4. 

Land  Use  Issues;  A  GAO  Perspective. 
CED-83-40.  February  36. 

Letter  report! 

Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining.  Ace.  No.  117435.  CEI>-82-32.  Janu- 
ary 18. 


Proposed  consolidations  of  Smokejumper 
Bases  in  the  Forest  Service's  western  re- 
gions. CED-82-39.  February  9. 

ACRICULTURX 

Food.  Agriculture,  and  Nutrition  Issues 
for  Planning.  Ace.  No.  117441  CED-82-37. 
Febniary  4. 

Letter  reports 

Comments  on  USDA's  program  report  and 
environmental  impact  statement-November 
1981.  Ace.  No.  117449.  CE-82-41.  January  29. 

Better  ways  to  provide  for  use  of  agricul- 
tural information.  CEI>-82-46.  February  26. 
comcntcB  and  rousihg  credit 

Can  the  Federal  Communications  Com 
mission  Successfully  Implement  Its  Comput- 
er  II  DecUion?  Ace.  No.  177444,  CED-82-38. 
January  29. 

Letter  reports 

Proposed  transfer  of  postal  carriers  from 
Seaplnes  Station  to  Atlantic  Station  In  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Virginia.  GGD-82-49.  February 
26. 

TRAirspoirrA'noH 

Alaska  Railroad:  Federal  Role  should  End: 
Some  Management  Problems  Remain.  CED- 
82-9  February  25. 

Letter  reports 

Impact  on  the  Federal  Government  if  the 
combined  Contlnential  Airlines  and  Texas 
International  Airlines  fail  to  meet  their  fi- 
nancial obligations.  Ace.  No.  117500.  CED- 
83-33.  February  3. 

Applicability  of  Public  Law  89-306  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  procure- 
ment of  computers  for  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  AFMD-82-47,  February  18. 

HKALTH 

Physician  Cost-Contaiimient  Training  can 
Reduce  Medical  Costs.  Ace.  No.  117394. 
HRD-82-36,  February  4. 

Letter  reports 

Medicare  equalization  factor  payments  to 
group  practice  prepayment  plans  should  be 
stopped.  HRD-82-39.  February  18. 

Review  of  selected  medicare  Independent 
dialysis  faculty  audits.  HRD-82-42.  Febru- 
ary 23. 

INCOMX  SECURITY 

Food  Stamp  Workfare-Cost  Benefit  Re- 
sults Not  Conclusive:  Administrative  Prob- 
lems Continue.  CED-83-44,  February  19. 

VETERANS  ATPAIRS 

Legislation  Needed  to  Prevent  Loss  of  Mil- 
lions From  Mentally  Incompetent  Veterans' 
EsUtes.  HRD-83-1,  February  10. 
Letter  reports 

The  Veterans  Administration  needs  to  Im- 
prove its  quality  assurance  program  for 
medical  supply  and  equipment  items. 
PLRD-82-44,  February  23. 

GENERAL  OOVKRNMENT 

A  $4  Billion  Census  in  1990?  Timely  Deci- 
sions on  Alternatives  to  1980  Procedures 
Can  Save  Millions.  GOD-62-13.  February 
22. 

Despite  Recent  Improvements,  Bank  Su- 
pervision Could  be  More  Effective  and  Less 
Burdensome.  OGD-82-21.  February  26. 

Federal  Review  of  Instrastate  Branching 
Applications  Can  Be  Reduced.  GGD-82-31. 
February  34. 

Dishonored  Checks  are  a  Drain  on  District 
of  Columbia  Resources.  Aoc.  No.  117495. 
OGD-83-33.  February  13. 

Federal  Agencies  Negligent  in  Collecting 
DebU  Arising  From  Audits.  AFMD-83-32, 
January  33. 
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Proposal  to  Lower  the  Federal  Compensa- 
tion Comparability  Standard  has  not  been 
Substantiated.  Ace.  No.  117436.  FPCD-82-4. 
January  26. 

Assessment  of  Certain  Plaiming  Activities 
of  the  Ohio-Kentucky-Indiana  Regional 
Council  of  Governments.  GGD-82-25.  Janu- 
ary 25. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  its  Bu- 
reaus can  Better  Plan  for  and  Control  Com- 
puter Resources.  GGD-82-9,  February  22. 

GPO  Needs  to  Analyze  Alternatives  to 
Overcome  Physical  Limitations  in  Govern- 
ment Printing  Operations.  Ace.  No.  117395, 
PLRD-82-20.  January  4. 

GSA  Nonstores  Procurement  Program 
Palls  Par  Short  of  its  Objectives.  PLRD-82- 
36.  February  24. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Should  Revise  Liquidation  Procedures 
to  Reduce  the  Net  Cost  of  Credit  Union  Liq- 
uidation GGD-82-26.  February  19. 

Information  on  Selected  Aspects  of  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  Expenditures.  Ace.  No. 
117521,  GGD-82-33.  February  12. 
Letter  reports 

Alleged  fraud  and  mismanagement  in  the 
Office  of  Industrial  Security  International, 
Brussels.  Belgium.  Ace.  No.  117351.  PLRD- 
82-28.  December  31. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  document  budgetary  cost  and  sav- 
ings estimates  from  personnel  ceiling  reduc- 
tions. FPCD-82-23.  January  15. 

Review  of  financial  activities  of  the  Cole- 
gio  Cesar  Chavez.  Ace.  No.  117488,  HRD-82- 
35.  January  20. 

Federal  employee  use  of  off-campus  col- 
lege and  university  programs.  Ace.  No. 
117378.  FPCD-82-14.  January  29. 

Department  of  Energy  should  exercise 
more  oversight  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  its  multiprogram  laboratories.  Ace.  No. 
117399,  PLRD-82-33.  February  3. 

Computation  of  cost-of-Uving  allowances 
for  Federal  employees  in  foreign  areas  could 
be  more  accurate.  Ace.  No.  117439.  PPCD- 
82-24.  February  8. 

Computation  of  cost-of-living  allowance 
for  Federal  employees  in  nonforeign  areas 
could  be  more  accurate.  FPCD-82-25,  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

The  President's  proposal  of  three  new  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  totalling  $1,758.3 
million  and  revisions  to  eleven  previously  re- 
ported deferrals  totaUlng  $191.3  million. 
OOC-82-8,  February  12. 

Foundations  problems  were  encountered 
during  construction  of  the  Federal  Office 
Building  and  Courthouse  in  Splringfield, 
Mass.  PLRD-82-39,  February  22. 

Changes  are  needed  in  the  proposed  de- 
partmental review  and  evaluation  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Block  Grant.  CED-82-50,  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Change  is  needed  in  overseas  staffing  pro- 
cedures to  better  ensure  consistency  with 
U.S.  program  objectives.  ID-82-22.  February 
25. 

The  "Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports"  and/ 
or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Distri- 
bution Section,  Room  1518,  441  G  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202) 
275-«241.« 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL'S 
PRANK  AUKOFER  DISCUSSES 
U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  A. 
Aukofer  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal's 
Washington  Bureau,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
has  an  interesting  piece  in  the  April  5 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  some  of  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  in  the 
Caribbean  presented  by  Cuba.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Aukofer's  thoughtful  piece 
to  all  who  are  concerned  with  our  Car- 
ibbean policy: 

Now  that  the  El  Salvador  election  has  pro- 
vided the  Reagan  administration  with  at 
least  partial  vindication  of  its  Central  Amer- 
ican policies,  the  administration  has  an  op- 
portunity to  leapfrog  into  a  leadership  posi- 
tion there  and  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
as  weU. 

But  it  would  take  the  sort  of  common 
sense,  boldness  and  guts  that  sent  President 
Richard  Nixon  to  Communist  China  and 
made  President  Jimmy  Carter  victorious  in 
his  fight  to  return  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Panama. 

President  Reagan  should  announce  his 
willingness  to  give  the  Guantanamo  Bay 
Naval  Base  back  to  Cuba. 

DimCULT  TO  MAINTAIN 

Gitmo,  as  it  is  called  by  military  people,  is 
an  isolated  albatross,  maintained  with  great 
difficulty  as  a  training  base  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  C^ba. 

The  United  States  has  been  there  since 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  As  part 
of  the  US  price  to  end  its  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  in  1903,  C^ba  agreed  to 
lease  the  base  to  the  US.  A  subsequent 
treaty  in  1934  gave  the  US  a  perpetual  lease 
on  the  28.820-acre  area,  but  Cuba  retained 
ultimate  sovereignty. 

After  the  Cuban  revolution  and  the  sever- 
ing of  US-C^iba  diplomatic  relations  on  Jan. 
4,  1961,  Guantanamo  Bay  became  a  fenced- 
off  enclave,  heavily  guarded  by  US  Marines 
on  one  side  and  CXiban  troops  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  contact  between  Gitmo  and 
Cuba,  except  for  about  100  C^iban  civilian 
workers  who  cross  no  man's  land  every  day. 
They  have  been  employed  on  the  base  since 
before  the  revolution,  but  they  are  reaching 
retirement  age,  contributing  to  what  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has  called 
a  severe  problem  of  mnint^tining  an  ade- 
quate work  force  there. 

6,000  AMERICANS 

Gitmo  currently  is  home  for  about  6,000 
Americans,  the  majority  of  them  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel.  Forces  that  in- 
clude 1.748  Navy  personnel.  500  Marines, 
several  dozen  soldiers  tmd  Coast  Guards- 
men, and  364  civilian  employees. 

Most  of  them  probably  would  rather  be 
somewhere  else.  The  area  is  extremely  hot 
and  humid,  with  pesky,  constantly-biting  In- 
sects, and  it  lacks  decent  recreation  facilities 
and  other  amenities.  A  housing  shortage 
prompted  the  administration  to  request 
$25.4  million  in  next  year's  budget  to  build 
200  units  of  family  housing. 

The  Navy  likes  Guantanamo  Bay  because 
it  is  a  superb  deep-water  port,  located  on 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-protected  har- 
bors in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  About  70 
ships  visit  there  each  year  so  crews  can  un- 
dergo refresher  training. 

But  we  don't  need  Gitmo.  At  various  times 
over  the  last  20  years,  the  Pentagon  has  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  closing  the  base,  but  it 
has  been  kept  open  mainly  for  foreign 
policy  considerations— as  a  continued  irri- 
tant to  Fidel  Castro. 


OSETUL  rOR  TRAINING 


Retired  Rear  Adm.  Gene  R.  LaRocque 
knows  Gitmo  well,  having  first  visited  there 
on  a  battleship  in  1940.  Before  his  retire- 
ment. LaRocque  was  a  command  officer  at 
sea,  served  seven  years  in  the  Pentagon  on 
strategic  planning  with  the  Navy  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  spent  another 
seven  years  at  war  colleges. 

At  one  point  in  his  career.  LaRocque  was 
director  of  Pan-American  affairs  for  the 
Navy,  and  his  last  active  duty  post  was  as  di- 
rector of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Col- 
lege, which  trains  officers  from  the  U.S.  and 
Latin  American  countries.  Now  LaRocque  is 
director  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion, a  private  research  and  educational  or- 
ganization that  monitors  the  U.S.  military. 

"From  a  military  point  of  view.  Guantana- 
mo Bay  is  very  useful  as  a  training  base." 
LaRocque  said  in  an  interview.  "But  we 
have  other  training  bases,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Florida  and  so  on. 

"Prom  a  strategic  point  of  view,  the  Navy 
doesn't  need  it.  It's  only  a  few  minutes' 
flight  from  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  in 
Florida.  We  can  control  those  same  waters 
Just  as  easily  from  Florida  as  from  Cuba,  so 
we  don't  need  it." 

OCCtTPATION  RESENTED 

"As  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  my 
long  experience  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  that  they  resent  our  occupation  of 
one  of  their  lands,  regardless  of  its  govern- 
ment," LaRocque  said. 

A  major  concern  among  military  men  who 
would  keep  Gitmo  is  that  turning  it  over  to 
Ojba  would  be  the  same  as  giving  the  base 
to  the  Russian  Navy.  But  that  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  so. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  US  simply 
puU  of  Guantanamo  Bay.  Any  agreement 
would  be  subject  to  negotiations,  which  are 
not  unheard  of  l)etween  the  two  countries. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg  met  last 
summer  in  Mexico  City  with  C^iba's  vice- 
president,  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  to  dis- 
cuss Central  America. 

Although  many  Americans  are  probably 
unaware  of  it,  some  US-C^iban  relations  al- 
ready are  governed  by  a  series  of  so-called 
"understandings'  between  the  US  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  first  grew  out  of  the 
Soviet  missile  crisis  in  1962,  when  the  Sovi- 
ets withdrew  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
from  C^ba  with  the  understanding  that  the 
U.S.  would  not  invade  C^iba  to  overthrow  its 
government. 

Another  understanding,  in  1970,  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  use  Cuban  ports 
for  strategic  operations.  The  third  under- 
standing, in  1979,  is  that  the  Soviets  would 
not  send  combat  troops  to  Cuba  in  the 
future. 

So  there  is  no  reason  why,  as  part  of  an 
agreement  to  return  Guantanamo  Bay  to 
Cuba,  that  the  United  States  could  not 
Insist  on  excluding  the  Soviet  Navy  from 
the  base. 

An  agreement  also  could  include  other 
things,  either  as  understandings  or  specific 
provisions.  For  example,  the  U.S.  might 
even  extract  a  promise  from  Cuba  to  stop 
supporting  leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

But  the  biggest  benefit  to  the  United 
States  would  be  its  heightened  image  In 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Turning 
Guantanamo  Bay  back  to  the  Cubans  would 
be  a  convincing  demonstration  that  the  U.S. 
indeed  wants  to  help  and  live  In  harmony 
with  its  neighbors,  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  changing  the  administration's  image 
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u  a  supporter  of  the  Latin  American  right 
wing. 

As  a  way  to  cripple  left-wing  arguments 
that  the  VA.  harbors  imperialistic  ambi 
tlons  in  Latin  America,  the  turnover  of  the 
base  is  potentially  as  important  as  the 
treaty  that  ultimately  will  give  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Panama. 

In  addition,  giving  the  base  back  to  Cuba 
would  remove  a  major  irritant  between  the 
two  countries,  leading  perhaps  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  Cuban  adventurism  In  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  to  a  resumption  to 
trade.  Normal  relations  with  Cuba  would 
achieve  more  stability  in  Central  America 
than  all  the  troops  and  military  aid  we 
might  pump  in  there  In  a  crisis. 

"If  we  want  to  have  some  good  influence 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  accelerate  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  there,  any  negotia- 
tions on  Ouant&namo  would  have  a  salutory 
effect."  LaRocque  said.  "We  could  exercise 
some  leadership  in  that  area  Instead  of  Just 
waiting  until  things  start  to  disintegrate. 
It's  a  matter  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. ' 

There  is  no  question  that  any  move  by 
Reagan  to  return  Guantanamo  Bay  would 
produce  howls  of  rage  from  the  right  wing 
in  the  United  SUtes.  But  the  president  is  a 
tough  cookie.  He  could  do  it.« 


STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS: IT'S  TIME  TO  START 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  so  far  has  chosen  to  re- 
spond to  the  nuclear  freeze  movement 
by  arguing  that  a  freeze  is  not  a  statis- 
factory  way  to  commence  strategic 
arms  negotiations.  What  they  have 
failed  so  far  to  recognize,  or  at  least  to 
admit.  Is  that  public  opinion  is  not  de- 
manding a  particular  approach  to  the 
negotiations.  What  the  people  are  In- 
sisting upon  is  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  buildup  and  negotiations  to  get 
rid  of  the  stockpiles  that  now  menace 
the  survival  of  the  human  race.  In 
other  words,  it  is  time  to  start  START. 

Friday's  Washington  Post  contained 
a  very  thoughtful  article  by  WUllam 
G.  Hyland,  a  senior  associate  of  the 
Carnegie  Eindowment  for  Internation- 
al Peace,  concerning  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  nuclear  freeze  issue.  Mr.  Hyland 
suggests  that  rather  than  negotiating 
at  the  outset  a  complicated  freeze  or 
reductions  package: 

Why  not  concentrate  on  those  weapons 
that  cause  real  strategic  concerns,  the  weap- 
ons that  could  be  used  in  a  surprise  attaclc 
or  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  Hyland  also  makes  a  very  cogent 
point  that  the  "United  States  ought  to 
move  now  to  combine  the  European 
talks  with  new  SALT  talks,  and  break 
down  the  artificial  distinction  between 
intermediate  and  intercontinental 
weapons." 

He  suggests  that  we  could  offer  to 
give  up  the  potential  threat  to  Soviet 
ICBM's  from  the  MX  and  Pershing  II 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  give  up  the 
threat    to    the    United    States    and 


Europe  from  the  SS20  and  SS18.  This 
would  eliminate  4.000  missile  war- 
heads. The  remaining  nuclear  weapons 
could  then  be  put  into  the  main 
START  negotiations. 

As  Mr.  Hyland  says: 

If  a  freeze  isn't  accepUble.  and  a  compli- 
cated formula  for  reducing  warheads,  mega- 
tonnage  and  missile  throwwelght.  etc..  takes 
too  long,  why  not  make  the  SovieU  a  simple 
proposition  and  start  START. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Hyland's  article 
follows  these  remarks: 

Pmeex  AiTD  Airn-FRXxzx 
(By  William  O.  Hyland) 

We  are  going  to  be  bombarded  with  orato- 
ry, rhetoric,  facts  and  figures  about.nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  war.  The  campaign 
has  already  started,  and  will  get  worse  as 
the  weather  improves.  One  issue  is  whether 
to  freeze  all  nuclear  weapons,  then  reduce. 
The  antifreeze  group,  which  now  includes 
the  president,  argues  that  a  freeee  gives  up 
critical  leverage  that  will  force  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate,  so  it  proposes  that  we  build  up. 
then  reduce  and  then  freeze.  Both  sides 
seem  casually  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  risk  of  war  is  related  to  the  sheer 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  risk 
cotild  be  significantly  lessened  if  the  num- 
bers were  frozen  or  reduced. 

Wars  rarely,  if  ever,  have  started  because 
of  an  excess  of  arms.  The  notion  that  they 
have  is  a  residue  of  the  19208.  when  it  was 
widely  and  erroneously  believed  that  the 
Oreat  War  of  1914  had  originated  in  the 
heavy  armaments  of  the  two  coalitions.  No 
historian  believes  this.  Britain  entered  that 
war  for  geopolitical  reasons,  when  the  Ger- 
mans marched  into  Belgium  and  brought 
German  power  to  the  channel  ports. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  a  poorly  armed 
Oreat  Britain  went  to  war  because  it  would 
no  longer  tolerate  the  expansion  of  Hitler's 
domain.  Nuclear  weapons  are  of  course, 
radically  different.  But  nothing  in  our  post- 
war history  suggests  that  the  East-West 
confrontations  and  crises  have  grown  In  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  nuclear  arsenals.  Two 
extremely  dangerous  crises  erupted  when 
the  U.S.SJI.  had  no  nuclear  weapons  or 
only  a  very  few:  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948 
and  the  Korean  War  in  1950.  Khrushchev 
started  another  massive  Berlin  crisis  in  1958 
on  the  strength  of  a  missile  gap  bluff.  Later, 
a  dangerous  confrontation  took  place  in 
Cuba  when  the  U.S.S.R.  had  a  handful  of 
ICBMs  and  the  United  SUtes  had  only 
about  300.  In  fact,  since  that  great  crisis  30 
years  ago.  conflicts  between  Moscow  and 
Washington  have  multiplied,  and  nuclear 
arsenals  have  grown,  but  with  fewer  and 
fewer  confronUtions. 

Defenders  of  freeze  argue  that  we  have 
9,000  strategic  warheads  and  the  Soviets 
7,000  and  that  Is  enough.  Maybe  so.  The 
danger  arises,  however,  because  of  threaU 
created  by  certain  categories  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  not  because  of  the  total 
number.  To  freeze  all  weapons  Is  tanU- 
mount  to  saying  that  a  short-range  missile 
in  Germany  is  of  the  same  weight  and  value 
as  a  Soviet  ICBM.  Freezing  also  invites  a 
horde  of  questions:  can  old  weapons  be  re- 
placed with  new  ones.  Can  a  short-range 
weapon  be  substituted  for  long-range  ones? 
With  patience,  these  questions  could  be  ne- 
gotiated. 

The  anti-f  reeze  alternative  of  a  U.S.  build- 
up in  strategic  weapons,  then  a  freeze,  and 
then  reductions,  may  be  a  good  political 
counter,  but  it  is  no  more  realistic  as  an 


arms  control  proposition  than  the  simple 
freeze.  Do  our  weapons  become  bargaining 
chips,  or  will  the  Soviets  wait  for  us  to  close 
the  gap?  The  debate  threatens  to  degener- 
ate into  abstractions. 

Rather  than  negotiating  a  complicated 
freeze  or  reduction  package,  why  not  con- 
centrate on  those  weapons  that  cause  real 
strategic  concerns,  the  weapons  that  could 
be  used  in  a  surprise  attack  or  a  first  strike. 
I.e.,  accurate  ICBMs  with  mulUple  war- 
heads, of  which  the  Soviet  SS18  Is  the 
world's  heavyweight  champion.  The  Soviets 
claim  that  our  MX  Is  a  contender  for  that 
title,  and  that  our  new  U.S.  Pershing  missile 
to  be  based  in  Germany  is  in  the  first-strike 
category  because  It  could  reach  Soviet  tar- 
gets in  only  a  few  minutes. 

Given  these  worries,  a  simple  proposition 
suggests  Itself:  we  forgo  some  or  aU  of  our 
MX  missiles  and  the  U.S.S.R.  gives  up  some 
or  all  of  its  SS18s  for  openers.  True,  such  a 
proposal  trades  future  U.S.  draft  choices  for 
the  Soviet  first  team.  We  give  up  the  paper 
plans  for  the  MXs  in  old  silos  where  we 
really  don't  want  them,  and  the  Soviets  give 
up  about  308  real  missile  silos.  But  we  could 
build  500  MXs.  and  we  may  not  be  at  all 
eager  to  abandon  It,  even  though  it  seems  to 
be  the  Plying  Dutchman  of  strategic  weap- 
onry. And  the  United  SUtes  is  putting  on 
the  Uble  some  other  chips.  After  all,  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  weap- 
ons—the Bl.  the  Trident  submarines  and 
two  missile  system,  various  cruise  missiles— 
and  the  Soviets  are  resting  on  the  laurels  o; 
the  past  10  years.  They  stand  to  gain  much 
more  than  we  from  the  resumption  of  SALT 
bargaining.  So  an  entrance  price,  trading 
the  MX  for  the  SS18.  is  not  a  bad  deal.  But 
it  is  not  enough.  There  is  still  the  problem 
of  the  European  Imbalance.  We  caruiot  solve 
our  problems  at  the  expense  of  our  allies. 

Brezhnev  has  graciously  conceded  that  he 
will  freeze  his  300  SS20  missiles  ranged 
against  Europe  and  China,  and  even  take 
some  down.  The  U.S.  proposal  is  for  both 
sides  to  give  up  all  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles, which  means  we  give  up  108  "first- 
strike"  Pershing  missiles  in  E^urope. 

The  United  SUtes  ought  to  move  now  to 
combine  the  European  talks  with  new  SALT 
talks,  and  break  down  the  artificial  distlnc 
tion  between  Intermediate  and  Interconti 
nental  weapons.  We  could  offer  a  new  open- 
ing deal:  the  United  SUtes  will  give  up  the 
potential  threat  to  Soviet  ICBMs  from  the 
MX  and  the  Pershing,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  give  up  the  threat  from  the  SS20  and 
SS18.  In  short,  zero  MX,  zero  Pershlngs. 
zero  SSSOs,  zero  SSlSs.  About  4,000  missile 
warheads  would  disappear.  The  remaining 
weapons — cruise  missUes,  medium-range  air- 
craft, bombers,  older  missiles  etc.— could  be 
put  into  the  main  SALT/START  negotia- 
tions, which  could  continue  without  inter- 
ruption in  Geneva  under  a  new  name. 

This  is  a  heavy  price  to  ask  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Probably  Brezhnev  will  not  pay  It; 
he  may  get  it  all  for  nothing.  But  it  could  be 
the  beginning  of  bargaining.  It  reflects 
something  of  the  real  world  of  strategic 
anxieties;  each  side  would  be  trying  to  alle- 
viate strategic  threats.  If  a  freeze  Isn't  ac- 
cepUble, and  a  complicated  formula  for  re- 
ducing warheads,  megatonnage  and  missile 
throwwelght,  etc,  takes  too  long,  why  not 
make  the  Soviets  a  simple  proposition  and 
start  START. 


Apnl  6,  1982 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

liir.  Nelson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  roR  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Hawkins,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 


gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,071. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crank. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Yathon. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BoNKER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  DWYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Fithian. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Oberstar  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss. 


Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 
Mr.  MURTHA. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  5, 
1982,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  435.  An  act  providing  for  the 
designation  of  April  12.  1982,  as  "American 
Salute  to  Cabanatuan  Prisoner  of  War  Me- 
morial Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provision  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  78  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
imtll  12  o'clock  meridian.  Tuesday, 
April.  20,  1982. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  I 
minute  p.m.).  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  78.  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Tuesday.  April  20.  1982. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Report  of  House  committee  concern- 
ing the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S. 
dollars  utilized  by  it  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1981  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  travel  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-384  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1981 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3611.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Congressional  Relations), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Department's  in- 
tention to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Oov- 


emment  of  Jordan  to  provide  TOW  missile 
maintenance  and  repair  training  to  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  Army  personnel,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3612.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Congressional  Relations), 
transmitting  a  report  certifying  that  the  se- 
curity assistance  programs,  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  are  in  compli- 


ance with  the  requirements  of  section  502B 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3613.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Committee's  activities 
under  the  Oovenmient  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
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U.S.C.  552b<J):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3614.  A  letter  from  the  Information  Offi- 
cer, Postal  Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3815.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5521XJ):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3616.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
foUowup  report  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  August  25.  1980.  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  pursu- 
ant to  section  5(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3617.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President. 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia  and  Feder- 
al Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  farm 
credit  retirement  plan.  Columbia  District, 
pursuant  to  law,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3618.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  Corpo- 
ration's monthly  Itemized  report  of  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  pursuant  to  section 
308<aXl)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
8uid  Commerce. 

3619.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  management  plan  and 
legal  description  and  maps  for  the  Salmon 
Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Idaho,  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  90-542;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3620.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deporUtion  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(aKl)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved:  to  the 
CoRunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3621.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  traiwmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  of  space  by  lease 
for  the  partial  consolidation  of  the  head- 
quarters activities  of  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency  in  Washington.  D.C.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

3622.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Brunswick  Harbor,  Ga..  phase  I  general 
design  memorandum,  pursuant  to  section 
101(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3623.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Camden  metropolitan  urban  study.  In  re- 
sponse to  resolutions  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Public  Works  adopted 
March  20.  1973.  and  April  11.  1974.  respec- 
tively; to  the  Cooimlttee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3624.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Research  CouncU.  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  'Causes  and  Effects  of  Stratospher- 
ic Ocone  Reduction;  An  Update. "  prepared 
by  the  Academy  to  assist  the  n.S.  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  in  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities,  pursuant  to  section  153 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  (M>mmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Ms.  OAKAR:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  4703.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  re- 
spect to  payroll  deductions  for  Federal  em- 
ployees; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
481.  Pt.  I).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3637.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
Jurisdiction  over  common  carriers  by  water 
engaging  in  foreign  commerce  to  and  from 
the  United  States  utilizing  ports  In  nations 
contiguous  to  the  United  States;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-419.  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Hkcklkr): 
H.R.  6085.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation: to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6086.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of   1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
HR.  6087.  A  bill  to  extend  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
water  resources  research  and  development 
and  saline  water  conversion  research  and 
development  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BULEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
FAUS,  Mr.  Wamplxr,  Mr.  Roussklot, 
Mr.  Lelaitd,  Mr.  Coixiifs  of  Texas, 
Mr.  WHiTnrcmsT.  Mr.  Mahtih  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mom.,  Mr. 
BfiLLZX  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Triblk.  Mr. 
KivDinM.  Mr.  Pahhis,  Mr.  Johk- 
8TOII.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Dam 
Danikl.  Mr.  RoBDtT  W.  Damikl,  Jr., 
Mr.  Browh  of  Ohio.  Mr.  WnxR  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  BtTTLKR.  Mr.  Foqca,  Mrs. 
Martik  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Crapfkll, 
Mr.  RoBiNSOif,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
SENSKHBRKinfKR.  Mr.  jEmuBS,  Mr. 
GRAMM,  Mr.  WORTLBT.  Mr.  YOUHO  of 

Florida.  Mr.  Gimoricr.  Iifr.  Pa(tl. 
Mr.  IRBLAHD.  Mr.  FiKLOS.  Mr.  Browm 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Pbtri.  Mr.  Lowbrt  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  HOTTO.  Mr.  Hilbr,  Mr. 
Bbhbdict.  Mr.  Chaig.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Taukb.  Mr.  Skbih.  Mr.  McEwxh.  Mr. 
CouRTBR,  Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
HARTwrrr.  Mr.  Nxlsor.  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  SuTTH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM.,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  McDohald, 
Mr.  DmiCAJf,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
RoBKRTS  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Wimt): 


H.R.  6088.  A  bill  to  provide  that  SUtes 
may  enter  agreements  with  the  United 
States  under  which  the  States  will  retain  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
for  purposes  of  administering  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  and  the 
employment  service  program  as  currently 
provided  by  Federal  law,  to  allow  States  to 
retain  unemployment  compensation  funds 
in  State-managed  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   BOLAND   (for   himself.   Mr. 
MiifETA.  and  Mr.  Conte): 

H.R.  6089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (SO  SUt.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  act;  to  the  Cornmittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CARMAN: 

H.R.  6090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  a 
deduction  for  commuting  expenses  Incurred 
on  public  mass  transit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Sbibbrliiig): 

H.R.  6091.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  "Council  House"  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  as  a  national  historic  site,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  affairs. 
By  Mr.  FTTHLAN: 

H.R.  6092.  A  blU  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XEX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  coverage  of  the  services 
of  mental  health  specialists  under  the  medi- 
care supplemental  benefits  program  and 
under  medicaid  programs:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  6093.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Nairobi 
protocol  to  the  Florence  Agreement  on  the 
Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Materials,  which  protocol  was 
opened  for  signature  on  March  1,  1977,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaivs. 

H.R.  6094.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mlBsion.  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.R.  6095.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  the  President  shall 
appoint  additional  members  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  small  business,  or- 
ganized labor,  agriculture,  and  small  finan- 
cial institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 

H.R.  6096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  annual  accrual 
method  of  accounting  for  corporations  en- 
gaged in  farming  be  extended  to  corporate 
Joint  ventures,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  CoRunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK  (for  himself.  »4r. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Coelho.  Iifr. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  C^kenet. 
Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Dreier.  and  Ms.  Fied- 

LERi: 

H.R.  6097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize certain  additional  measures  to  assure  ac- 
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complishment  of  the  objectives  of  title  II  of 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER: 
H.R.  6098.  A  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  to 
operate  and  maintain,  as  a  national  re- 
source, facilities  and  services  for  deaf-blind 
persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   LUNDINE  (for  himself,   Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton*: 
H.R.  6099.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  National 
Industrial  Development  Board  for  purposes 
of  formulating  policy  recommendations  for 
Industrial  development  in  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Mineta.   Mr.   McEwKN,   Mr.   Edgar, 
Mrs.     BouQUARD.     Mr.     Fary.     Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Aisosta, 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mr.   Bbvill.   Mr.   Gaydos.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Sabo,  and 
Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.R.  6100.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  E>evel- 
opment  Act  of  1965;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  6101.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  transportation, 
mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertising,  In- 
formation, and  materials  concerning  lotter- 
ies authorized  by  law  and  conducted  by  a 
nonprofit  organization,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKlNNEY: 
H.R.  6102.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  I>evelopment  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  upgrade  housing  for  certain 
lower  Income  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BCLLER  of  California: 
H.R.  6103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  an 
employer  who  violates  section  6  or  7  of  that 
act  shall  be  liable  to  the  employee  involved 
for  three  times  the  amount  of  wages  in- 
volved in  the  violation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Ubor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  6104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  an  equal  Investment 
Interest  deduction  limitation  for  taxpayers 
controlling  a  cori>oratlon  through  an  em- 
ployee ownership  plan  as  exists  under  cur- 
rent law  for  other  taxpayers  controlling  an 
enterprise:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER; 
H.R  6105.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  previde  criminal  penalties 
for  the  mailing  of  Identification  documents 
bearing  a  false  birth  date:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  6106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  apostage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  eighth  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  at  Kinderhook.  N.Y..  on 
December  5. 1782;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  avil  Service. 


By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

McGrath,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Eckart): 

H.R.  6107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 

against  Income  tax  for  up  to  $750  of  the  cost 

of  purchasing  a  new  highway  vehicle;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  6108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  amounts  received  as  annuities  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Way  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  5,  1982,  as    "Martin  Van  Buren 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell       of       Maryland,       Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,    Mrs.    Holt,    Mr.    Davis,    Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Corraoa, 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Downey. 
and  Mr.  Lehman): 
H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  change  to  section  334  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendments  of  1977  (Public  Law 
95-216)  not  require  any  beneficiaries  to  pay 
back  spouses'  and  survivors'  benefits  already 
received;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him 
self.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Addabbo 
Mr.  Annitnzio.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr 
Barnes.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Benja 
MiN,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blanchard 
Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Broompikld. 
Mr.  Butler.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 

COR(X>RAN,   Mr.    CORRADA,   Mr.    COTTR- 

TER,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  DeNar- 
Dis.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty. Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  FiTHiAN.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Forbythe.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Oejdknsor.  Mr.  Ooman,  Mr.  Oinn, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler, Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jettries.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Marks.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mattox, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Moptett.  Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Ottinoer.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rruss.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
ScHUMER.  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Ze- 

PERETTI): 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Hadassah.  the  women's  Zionist 


organization  of  America,  on  the  celebration 
of  Its  70th  anniversary:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.  Res.  429.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  P'ederal  program  of  impact  aid  with  re- 
spect to  the  children  of  military  personnel 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

330.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
a  replacement  production  reactor  in  Idaho: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

331.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  railroad 
retirement  benefits;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

332.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the 
Polish  Refugee  Act  of  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

333.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  designat- 
ing April  30  as  Vietnam  Veterans'  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

334.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  a  nuclear 
weapons  moratorium;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

335.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  foreign- 
made  automobiles  sold  In  the  United  States; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

336.  By  Mr.  RUDD:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
peace  through  strength:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1193;  Mr.  Schetter. 

H.R.  1852:  Mr.  Pashayan  and  Mr.  McClos- 

KZY. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Conyers.  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Fary,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr. 
LaFalce. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3607:  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Goodling, 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Bctrton. 

H.R.  4653:  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  4957:  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Heptel. 

H.R.  5006:  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  5158:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  5163:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  5211:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  5324:  Mrs.  Heckler  and  Mr.  Dreier. 
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H.R.  5437:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr. 
DrntcAM,  Mr.  PRircHARO,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  D/uf  Daniel. 
Mr.  Gejdkwson,  Mr.  Taukk.  Mr.  Muhphy. 
Ms.  Pkrraro,  Mr.  Imk,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Premzkl.  Mr.  Qinn.  Mr.  Schu- 
MKR,  Mr.  SoLARz.  Mr.  Whitxhitrst.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs. 
ScHMKiDER.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hkrtxl, 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Lehmam.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Glicxman.  Mr.  McHdgh.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Roemxr.  and  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

H.R.  5441:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  5459:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  5533:  Mr.  Edcar.  Mr.  Sunia,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  5596:  Mrs.  Penwick  and  Mr.  Lkach  of 
Iowa. 

H.R.  5653:  Mr.  AaCoiN,  Mr.  Traxlzr.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  E)ownky,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
GcjDENsoN.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  BonioH  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Rojenthal. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.  AoDABBO.  Mr.  McHdgh,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Db 
Lugo  Mr.  Glickman  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Roemxr. 

H.R.  5705:  Mr.  Au  Com,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Pazio,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr. 
Pish.  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Powler, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hepnxr, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Leatr  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Loxtpler.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKinnky,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mopfett,  Mr. 
Obxrstar,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pxyskr,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Shannon,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  5762:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. 

H.R.  5834:  Mr.  Ratcrpord,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Broohead,  Mr.  Hkptel.  Mr.  Kazxn,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr  Dyson. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bonior.  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  5852:  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.R.  5900:  Mr.  Bulky,  Mr.  Chxnky,  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 


Dougherty  Mr.  Pascxll.  Mr.  Pielos,  Mr. 
Porsythe,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Wxbkr,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Whitx- 
hurst,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Badham,  and  Mr. 

McCOLLUM. 

H.R.  5911:  Mr.  Bailxy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Stanoxland,  Mr.  Kazxn,  Mr.  Obxrstar, 
Mr.  Bknxdict,  Mr.  DkNardis,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Wydxn.  Mr.  PiCKLX.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  ENans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Albosta,  Bds.  Oakar,  Mr.  Gray,  Ms. 
Pkrraro,  Mr.  DwYXR,  Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr. 
VxNTO,  Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  5924:  Mr.  Bxnnxtt,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Napixr,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Jxpntixs,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Doughxrty,  Mr.  Lxx, 
Mr.  LxBoutillixr.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
McKiNNXY,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
MrrcHXLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bapaus,  Mr. 
HiLKR.  Mr.  Gundkrson,  Mr.  Robxrts  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  5976:  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  Wortlky.  and  Mr.  Wxbxr  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Snydxr.  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr. 
Richmond. 

H.J.  Res.  418;  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Gorx. 

H.J.  Res.  440:  Mr.  Alxxandxr.  Mr.  Barnxs. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fart,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Orkkn,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. 1^.  Maoigan,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Rox.  Mr.  Savacx.  Mr.  Scrxuxr.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Vxnto,  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mi. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Wydxn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Campbxll,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Lkvttas,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr. 
PXYSXR,  Mi.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  283:  Mr.  AnCon.  Mr.  Wolpk, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Byron,  and 

Mrs.  SCRKOEDXR. 

H.  Con.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Barnxs,  Mr.  Bkilxn- 
soN,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mrs.  Schroxdkr.  Mr. 
Wxiss.  Mr.  Porsythx,  Mr.  MoFPrrr.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mi.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Kiloxx,  Mr.  Dwyxr,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
XLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  IiIatsui, 
Mr.  LuNDUfx,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Wbavxr,  Mr.  Gejdknson. 
Mr.  Bxdxll.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Couob- 
LiN,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Obxr- 


star,    Mr.     HoRTON,     Mr.     LaFalcx.     Mr. 
Markxy,  Ms.  Fkrraro,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Roemxr,  and  Mr.  Wortlxy. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Deckard  and  Mr.  Dowdy. 

H.  Res.  397:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mrs.  Fxnwick, 
Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
LeBoutillixr,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Stxnholm, 
Mrs.  ScHNXiDER,  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  E>ornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  MooRHEAO,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
DwYKR,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Cranx. 

H.  Res.  420:  Mr.  Mounari,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mi.  LxBoutillixr,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Stanoi 
LAND,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Yates,  Bdr.  Panet- 
ta, Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Brodhxao, 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Pxysxr,  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  RnrxR.  Mr.  La 
gomarsino,  Mr.  Dwyxr,  Mr.  Faxthtroy,  and 
Mr.  Scrxuxr. 

H.  Res.  426:  Mr.  Gorx,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
RoussxLOT,  Mr.  Douorxrtt.  Mr.  Nklugah, 
Mr.  HiLXR,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bereutkr,  Mr.  Lur- 
grkn,  Mr.  Rogers,  Ms.  Pikdlkr,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mrs.  Fxnwick,  Mr.  Bailxy  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Walkxr,  Mr.  Kxmp,  Mr.  Loxr 
FLXX,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Oradison,  Mr.  Frxh- 
zxL,  Mr.  Drxikr,  Mr.  Pxtri,  Mr.  McGrath 
Mr.  Writkhurst.  Mr.  Robkrt  W.  Danixl, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  For- 
sythx.  Mi.  &nntr,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
MooKX.  Mr.  Hammxrschmutt,  Mr.  Carnxy, 
Mr.  GiTNDXRsoN,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Orioo, 
Mr.  LxviTAS,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mi.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Pixuw,  Mi.  Huntxx.  Mr. 
Spxncx.  Mr.  CouoHLiN.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lowxry  of 
California,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Vandxr  Jact,  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Clingxr,  Mr. 
MiTCRXLL  of  New  York,  Mn.  Snowx,  Mr. 
Taukx,  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa,  Mi.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Bulky,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Barnxs,  and  Mr.  Dxrwinski. 
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JOSEPH  RAUH  DENOUNCES  REA- 
GAN'S CIVIL  RIGHTS  RECORD 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  3144:  Mr.  Goldwatxr. 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Reagan  administration  is  guUty 
of  many  transgressions  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
but  the  most  heinous  is  its  record  on 
civil  rights.  Joseph  Rauh,  a  champion 
of  civil  rights  for  decades,  recently 
gave  a  speech  to  the  Women's  Nation- 
al Democratic  Club  denouncing  this 
record.  He  said  that  "the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  engaged  in  a  counter- 
revolution against  the  civil  rights 
gains  of  minorities  and  women  over 
the  past  three  decades."  Mr.  Rauh's 
speech  is  an  eloquent  and  informative 
discussion  of  the  specific  actions  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  undertaken  to  de- 
stroy these  gains. 

The  speech  follows: 

Late  one  evening  some  months  ago,  I 
picked  up  the  phone  In  my  office  and  the 
voice  at  the  other  end  said:  "Mr.  Rauh, 
you've  been  working  for  the  cause  of  school 
Integration  a  long  time  and  I  Just  have  to 
help.  You  should  know  that  Education  Sec- 
retary Terrel  Bell  is  philosophically  opposed 
to  enforcing  civil  rights  and  he  has  put  it  all 
down  on  paper  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Laxalt 
that  I  have  here."  At  great  personal  risk, 
this  Elducatlon  Department  employee  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  here  is  what 
Secretary  Bell,  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  see 
tiiMi  the  laws  of  the  land  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, wrote  to  the  good  Senator:  "...  the 
Federal  courts  may  soon  be  after  us  for  not 
enforcing  civil  rights  laws  and  regulations. 
Your  support  for  my  efforts  to  decrease  the 
undue  harassment  of  schools  and  colleges 
would  be  appreciated.  It  seems  that  we  have 
some  laws  that  we  should  not  have,  and  my 
obligation  to  enforce  them  Is  against  my 
own  philosophy.  Hopefully,  the  new  admin- 
istration and  the  new  majority  in  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  can  Join  In  an  effort  to 
make  some  long  overdue  changes  and  im- 
provements In  civil  rights  laws." 

That  Incident  was  one  more  confirmation 
of  what  was  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
from  all  sides:  That  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  counter-revolution 
■gainst  the  civil  rights  gains  of  minorities 
and  women  over  the  past  three  decades,  but 
there  are  countless  proponents  of  civil 
rights  Inside  the  Government  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  19608  marchers  who,  together 
with  the  160  organizations  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
millions  of  clvU  rights  supporters  through- 
out the  country,  will  In  the  end  bring  down 
this  counter-revolution.  I  venture  to  predict 
here  and  now  that  whoever  stands  at  this 
podium  during  the  next  Administration  will 
happUy  announce  that  the  Reagan  civil 
rights  counter-revolution  is  dead. 


Yet  even  a  short-lived  counter-revolution 
is  a  very  real  cause  for  sadness.  For  this  is 
the  first  Administration  In  my  remembrance 
that  has  tried  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  civil 
rights.  I  have  spoken  from  this  platform 
many  times  since  I  came  to  Washington  in 
the  New  Deal  and  every  time,  while  com- 
plaining that  we  were  not  moving  fast 
enough  against  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion, I  was  able  to  point  to  progress  towards 
the  goal  of  an  Integrated  and  equitable  soci- 
ety. The  Roosevelt  Administration  produced 
the  first  Executive  Order  requiring  contrac- 
tors with  the  Federal  Government  to  hire 
and  promote  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin.  The  Truman  Ad- 
ministration broadened  antidiscrimination 
efforts  to  Government  employment  tuid  the 
Armed  Services.  President  Eisenhower 
signed  into  law  the  first  Civil  Rights  Act 
since  the  Civil  War  and  sent  troops  to 
uphold  the  law  on  school  desegregation  in 
Little  Rock.  The  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
years  saw  the  greatest  advances  of  all  In  the 
civU  rights  laws  of  1964.  1965  and  1968.  The 
Nixon  Administration,  albeit  with  Judicial 
prodding,  ended  tax  exemption  for  private 
segregated  schools.  The  Ford  Administra- 
tion extended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
broadened  It  to  Include  our  Hispanic  citi- 
zens. The  Carter  Administration  moved  on 
affirmative  action  in  many  areas,  none  more 
important  than  the  appointment  of  women 
and  blacks  to  the  federal  Judiciary.  Always 
the  progress  was  slower  than  the  civil  rights 
movement  demanded,  but  always  there  was 
progress,  perceptible  progress— until  this 
past  year. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  eight  Adminis- 
trations, we  are  going  full  speed  the  wrong 
way,  as  even  a  partial  roll  call  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's civil  rights  horrors  will  dem- 
onstrate: 

With  callous  disregard  of  the  rulings  of 
the  federal  courts  and  the  action  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration announced  it  was  giving  the  benefit 
of  federal  tax  exemption  to  segregated  pri- 
vate schools.  The  unfairness  of  this  federal 
subsidy  to  segregation  was  so  obvious  and 
the  public  outcry  against  tax  exemption  so 
fast  and  furious  that  the  Administration 
has  twice  shifted  its  position  since  then, 
first,  urging  Congress  to  act  and  when  that 
did  not  come  off,  going  back  to  the  courts. 
Nobody  knows  what  the  legal  situation  is 
today,  but  I  venture  to  predict,  as  I  did  the 
night  the  Administration  first  announced 
Its  pro-tax  exemption  policy,  segregated  pri- 
vate schools  will  not  end  up  tax  exempt. 

The  Administration  covertly  supports  the 
Helms-Johnaton  Amendment  to  the  Justice 
Department  authorization  bill  which, 
among  other  things,  would  strip  the  federal 
courts  of  authority  to  order  Integration  of 
the  public  schools  where  the  only  way  to  ac- 
complish this  Is  through  busing.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  busing  is  far  preferable  to  seg- 
regation and  that  the  Constitution,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  clear,  requires 
busing  where  that  is  the  necessary  route  to 
the  desegregation  of  our  public  schools.  But 
whether  you  believe  that  or  not,  it  should 
be  clear  on  all  sides  that  the  Issue  here  Is 
not  busing  but  the  continued  vitality  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  In  effect, 
Helms-Johnston  amends  the  equal  protec- 


tion clause  of  the  Constitution  by  taking 
away  from  the  courts  the  right  to  enforce 
school  Integration  and.  If  Congress  can  do 
that  where  school  Integration  Is  concerned. 
It  can  reverse  any  Supreme  Court  Interpre- 
tation and  enforcement  of  the  Constitution 
with  which  It  disagrees  and  no  right  of  an 
American  citizen  Is  safe.  Small  wonder  the 
American  Bar  Association,  once  Itself  a  bas- 
tion of  segregation,  has  charged  that  this 
type  of  legislation  would  create  "the  most 
serious  constitutional  crisis  since  our  great 
Civil  War. '  Yet,  although  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Rodino  has  asked  the 
Justice  Department  for  an  opinion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  Helms-Johnston,  the 
Administration  stays  silent,  hoping  the  bill 
will  be  enacted  without  it  having  to  take  a 
position. 

The  fight  for  Helms-Johnston  is  not  ours 
In  the  civil  rights  movement  alone.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  abortion  decision  is  equally 
at  stake— as  sure  as  night  follows  day.  If 
Helms-Johnston  Is  enacted  there  will  be  a 
similar  uprooting  of  the  abortion  decision. 
School  prayer  will  be  next  and  heaven 
knows  what  will  follow.  But  possibly  most 
Important  of  all,  Helms-Jolinston  will  shake 
the  very  foundation  of  our  constitutional 
system. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  Helms-Johnston 
people  know  not  what  they  do.  Some  day  a 
desperate  and  frustrated  radical-left  Con- 
gress may  attack  the  institution  of  private 
property  which  today  is  guaranteed  by  con- 
stitutional provisions  such  as  "Just  compen- 
sation", "obligation  of  contracts"  and  "due 
process"  for  deprivation  of  property.  It 
would  Indeed  be  a  monumental  irony  if  the 
leaders  of  such  a  future  radical  Congress 
were  to  use  as  precedent  today's  conserva- 
tive efforts  to  nullify  the  Constitution. 

Desegregation  of  public  education  has 
slowed  to  less  than  a  crawl  as  Secretary  BeU 
refuses  to  enforce  laws  which,  as  he  says, 
are  "against  my  own  philosophy."  Only  last 
week  a  Federal  District  Judge  found  that 
the  Department  of  Education  was  extensive- 
ly violating  court  orders  on  elementary  and 
secondary  school  desegregation,  concluding 
that  contempt  sanctions  may  be  required  to 
secure  compliance.  Similarly,  Secretary  BeU 
has  abandoned  court-ordered  Criteria  for 
the  desegregation  of  higher  education  and 
now,  28  years  after  the  historic  Brown  de- 
segregation decision,  much  of  American 
higher  education  remains  substantially  seg- 
regated. And  only  last  week  the  Administra- 
tion exempted  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
from  coverage  under  civil  rights  laws  pro- 
tecting women,  minorities  and  the  handi- 
capped and  Bell  even  wanted  to  exempt  ad- 
ditional student  loan  programs. 

The  Justice  Department  which  shares  the 
responsibility  for  desegregation  of  public 
education  either  does  nothing  or  Joins  in 
the  anti-clvU-rights  side  of  the  case  as  it  did 
earlier  this  week  In  the  Seattle  case.  Indeed, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Reynolds,  who 
Lb  supposed  to  be  enforcing  civil  rights,  has 
proudly  announced  that  "We  are  not  going 
to  compel  children  who  don't  choose  to  have 
an  Integrated  education  to  have  one."  Until 
Mr.  Reynolds  spoke,  everyone  had  assumed 
that  the  law  of  the  land  forbids  freedom  to 
choose  segregation. 
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The  Administration  continues  its  efforts 
to  disrupt  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Even  though  the  House  passed  a  strong 
Voting  Rights  extension  law  by  a  more  than 
10  to  1  margin  and  more  than  60  Senators 
have  endorsed  that  House-passed  bill,  the 
Administration  continues  Its  effort  to 
wealcen  the  bill.  What  Administration 
spokesmen  Attorney  Oeneral  Smith  and 
Senator  Orrln  Hatch  want  is  a  requirement 
that  there  must  be  proof  of  intent  to  dis- 
criminate before  a  voting  rights  violation 
can  be  found.  This  Is  a  plain  and  simple 
effort  to  make  It  harder  to  enforce  voting 
rights:  if  the  effect  is  discriminatory,  why 
not  Just  stop  it? 

Take  a  city  with  9  CouncUmen  elected  at 
large  by  a  constituency  40%  black,  none  of 
whom  ever  get  elected  to  the  City  Council. 
Everybody  in  the  city  knows  why  the  at- 
large  voting  continues  and  everylx)dy  knows 
what  the  effect  of  that  at-large  voting  Is— 
an  all-white  City  Council.  But  legal  proof  of 
intent  to  discriminate  is  difficult  If  not  im- 
possible, especially  if  the  at-large  system  of 
voting  was  adopted  a  long  time  ago  and  the 
people  who  backed  it  are  no  longer  around. 
"Intent"  in  this  situation  is  simply  a  code 
word  for  dilution  of  civil  rights. 

One  of  the  worst  outrages  of  this  Adminis- 
tration is  its  attack  upon  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  ClvU  RighU  Commis- 
sion. Over  its  25-year  lifetime,  the  Commis- 
sion has  done  as  much  for  civil  rights  as  any 
govenmental  body,  federal,  state,  or  local.  It 
has  criticized,  pushed,  and  prodded  every 
Administration  regardless  of  party  or  per- 
sonal considerations.  Now  this  Administra- 
tion has  deprived  the  Commission  of  its  his- 
toric independence  by  firing  the  Chairman 
and  other  strong-minded  members  of  the 
Commission  and  seeking  to  replace  them 
with  more  amenable  types. 

The  Administration's  appointments  to 
civU  rights  positions  are  shocking.  The 
number  one  civil  rights  enforcement  officer 
in  any  Administration  Is  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral, and  Mr.  Smith,  having  lived  In  a  world 
of  discriminatory  clubs  and  corporations, 
has  manifested  only  Insensltlvlty  to  civil 
rights.  The  Leadership  Conference's  recent 
study  on  the  Justice  Department's  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  goes  even  farther,  stat- 
ing that  the  "basic  qualities  of  falrminded- 
ness  and  fidelity  to  law  are  lacking. '  At 
least  Terrel  Bell,  in  the  almost  equally  im- 
portant civil  rights  spot  of  Education  Secre- 
tary, is  candid;  he  set  forth  his  own  negative 
philosophy  on  civil  rights  enforcement  In 
his  letter  to  Senator  lAxalt. 

When  it  comes  to  minority  appointments, 
they  can  only  be  deemed  an  insult  to  the 
minorities  of  the  nation.  William  Bell  was 
the  Administration's  candidate  for  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission:  his  only  experience  In  that 
field  was  running  an  employment  agency 
which  could  not  get  anybody  employed. 
When  Bell  fell  by  the  wayside— thanks  In 
large  part  to  the  work  of  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton— the  Administration  appointed 
Clarence  Thomas  whose  qualifications  for 
the  Job  are  two-fold:  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education  for  Civil  Rights,  he  has  been 
found  In  violation  of  court  orders  dealing 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and,  as  a  conservative  spokesman,  he  has 
opposed  the  very  affirmative  action  for 
women  and  minorities  that  his  EEOC  Job 
would  require  him  to  promote.  As  concerns 
Sam  Hart,  the  Administration's  now-with- 
drawn candidate  for  the  ClvU  RighU  Com- 
mission, no  one  has  suggested  any  possible 
qualification  for  the  Job  and  that  might  be 
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as  good  a  place  as  any  to  stop  this  roll  of 
horrors. 

So.  one  asks,  what  of  the  future?  Our  first 
task  as  Democrats  is  to  put  our  own  Demo- 
cratic Party  house  in  order.  It  Is  a  scandal 
that  the  proposal  to  take  away  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  in  the  field  of 
school  integration,  the  Helms-Johnston 
Amendment,  was  written  and  Introduced  by 
a  Democratic  Senator,  Bennett  Johnston, 
backed  by  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  Robert  Byrd.  supported  by  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Joseph  Blden,  and  voted  for  by 
half  of  the  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side. 
In  what  was  probably  the  most  Important 
civU  rights  struggle  In  this  Administration 
to  date,  the  Democrats  were  found  wanting. 

But  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  redeem  the 
linage  of  our  party  on  clvU  rights  In  the 
Democratic-controlled  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  the  Democrats  in  the  House  will 
stand  firm  behind  Speaker  O'Neill,  Judici- 
ary Committee  Chairman  Rodlno,  and  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Edwards,  Helms-John- 
ston can  still  be  blocked  there.  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  service  that  this  historic  Dem- 
ocrat Club  can  perform  than  to  contact 
every  Democratic  House  member  and  let 
him  or  her  know  that  our  Party  stands  four- 
square behind  the  constitutional  rights  of 
all  and  we  will  not  allow  those  rights  to  be 
endangered  or  eroded  by  the  device  of 
taking  away  Jurisdiction  from  the  federal 
courts. 

Since  Hubert  Humphrey's  great  platform 
victory  at  the  1948  Democratic  National 
Convention,  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
the  party  of  clvU  rights.  It  should  not  now 
become  a  pale  imitation  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. Last  year  the  Democrats  failed 
to  provide  real  alternatives  to  the  Reagan 
budget  and  the  Reagan  tax  proposals,  even 
cravenly  accepting  the  disastrous  rise  In 
military  expenditures.  The  Democratic 
budget  and  tax  proposals  were  so  close  to 
the  Republican  ones  that  the  public  could 
not  possibly  understand  what  the  Adminis- 
tration was  up  to.  Let  us  not  repeat  that 
performance  this  year  on  the  question  of 
civil  rights  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  feder- 
al courts.  Let  us  stand  firm  and  arouse  the 
Nation  to  the  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  rights  it  guaran- 
tees. 

These  are  bad  days  for  clvU  rights'  propo- 
nents and  no  doubt  we  are  in  for  more  of 
the  same  for  the  Immediate  future.  Yet  I 
believe  that  Roy  WUklna.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  and  A.  Philip  Randolph,  those 
three  giants  of  the  civU  rights  movement, 
would  tell  us  how  much  harder  the  struggle 
was  in  their  day  and  how  we  cannot  long 
fall  If  only  we  all  stand  together  resisting 
every  encroachment  on  civU  rights  from 
wherever  It  may  come.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ades, we  have  built  a  foundation  for  dvU 
rights  in  the  country  that  can  resist  erosion 
even  from  this  Administration  and  on  which 
we  can  rebuild  and  expand  when  this 
counter-revolution  ends.  Our  Job,  yours  and 
mine,  is  to  resist  this  Administration  when- 
ever it  denies  a  child  an  integrated  school, 
or  refuses  to  help  a  minority  person  or 
woman  to  be  hired  or  promoted,  or  falls  to 
protect  a  citizen  whose  vote  is  being  diluted. 
Our  Job.  in  a  word,  is  to  minimize  the 
damage  until  that  day  In  November.  1984. 
when  clvU  rights  rebuilding  and  advance  can 
once  again  begin.* 


Apnl  6,  1982 


HELP  THE  CHILDREN 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DBLAWAKK 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposed  cuts  in  funding  for  child  im- 
munization programs  and  nutrition 
programs  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC).  These  cuts  would  serious- 
ly hinder  the  health  and  development 
of  our  youth,  and  thereby  hinder  the 
growth  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  widely  confirmed  that  health 
and  nutrition  during  prenatal  stages 
and  early  childhood  permanently 
affect  the  development  of  a  child 
throughout  his  lifetime.  Several  Fed- 
eral programs  have  helped  improve 
the  health  of  low-income  mothers  and 
children.  This  has  resulted  In  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  might  otherwise  never 
have  had  a  chance  to  live  normal,  pro- 
ductive lives.  If  we  cut  these  programs, 
we  are  turning  our  back  on  their 
future,  and  our  Nation's  future  ss 
well. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1983  com- 
bined funding  for  WIC;  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  block  grant  (MCH): 
and  the  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  (C8PP)  is  $1  billion,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $331.7  million  over  the  current 
levels.  The  funding  for  the  child  im- 
munization program  has  been  in- 
creased by  $1  million  this  year,  to  a 
level  of  $29  million.  Yet  due  to  infla- 
tion, this  funding  will  have  a  reduced 
effect.  For  many,  these  cuts  will  un- 
doubtedly mean  restricted  access  to 
health  care,  lower  levels  of  nutritioa 
fewer  immunizations,  and  lower  qual- 
ity care  during  pregnancy. 

These  programs  are  threatened  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  who  want  to  find 
an  easy  way  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit. While  we  must  continue  to  reduce 
the  aiuiual  percentage  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  we  simply  cannot  single 
out  programs  such  as  WIC  and  child 
Immunization.  It  would  be  counter- 
productive to  our  goals  if  we  imder- 
mind  the  growth  and  future  of  our 
children,  who  are  indeed,  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  our  future. 

It  would  be  pennywlse  and  dollar- 
foolish  to  try  and  balance  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  those  least  able  to 
help  themselves.  The  principles  that 
made  this  Nation  great— principles 
that  include  taking  care  of  those  who 
cannot  wholly  provide  for  them- 
selves— cannot  he  abandoned.  If  we  are 
ever  to  break  the  vicious  "clrcle-of- 
poverty,"  we  must  assist  those  least 
able  to  help  themselves— particularly 
the  children  of  this  country.* 


April  6,  1982 


NEW  PENALTIES  FOR  MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF  FALSE  IDENTIFI- 
CATION 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAIf 

HI  THi  Honss  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  tragic  news  stories 
about  teenagers  who  have  had  too 
much  to  drink  and  who  have  been  in- 
jured or  killed  in  a  car  or  motorcycle 
accident.  Teenage  alcohol  abuse  is  a 
problem  which  faces  nearly  every  com- 
munity in  America  and  which  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  staggering  in  its  propor- 
tions. The  National  Institute  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  estimates 
that  there  are  more  than  3  million 
adolescents  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  who  engage  in  substantial  alcohol 
constunption. 

Where  teenage  liquor  use  is  in- 
volved, nowhere  is  the  old  maxim  "al- 
cohol and  gasoline  don't  mix"  more 
applicable.  The  records  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  1980 
indicate  that  more  than  3,200  16  to  19 
year  olds  were  involved  in  fatal  alco- 
hol-related motor  accidents. 

It  should  be  remembered,  though, 
that  excessive  drinking  by  young 
people  also  has  other  very  serious  re- 
sults. Personal  health,  family  life,  and 
academic  performance  often  deterio- 
rate and  aJcohol  abuse  can  even  lead 
to  the  use  of  harder  drugs,  vandalism, 
and  violence. 

All  across  the  coimtry  communities 
are  beginning  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  Important  issue.  Because  of  the 
excellent  leadership  and  determina- 
tion of  organizations  like  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD),  State 
and  local  governments  are  raising  the 
drinking  age.  toughening  drunk  driv- 
ing penalties,  and  better  enforcing 
these  laws. 

While  this  is  a  problem  which  essen- 
tially must  be  solved  at  local  level  by 
parents,  schools,  police,  and  judges,  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  bill  which  wiU 
provide  Federal  help  in  limiting  the 
access  of  minors  to  liquor.  In  research- 
ing this  subject,  I  discovered  that 
about  a  dozen  American  companies 
specialize  in  manufacturing  official- 
looking  identification  documents  like 
birth  certificates,  social  security  cards, 
and  drivers'  licenses  without  checking 
on  the  personal  Information  supplied 
by  the  purchaser.  These  companies  ad- 
vertise their  services  particularly  heav- 
ily around  high  school  and  college 
campuses  and  are  especially  prone  to 
mailing  identifications  out  with  false 
birthdates  on  them. 

Increasingly,  imder-age  young 
people  are  spending  a  few  dollars  to 
order  these  identification  documents 
which  falsely  show  they  are  21  years 
old  and  then  use  the  documents  to  buy 
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liquor.  This  has  become  such  a  prob- 
lem in  my  home  district  in  Michigan 
that  the  state  police  are  now  establish- 
ing a  13  county  area  in  which  they  are 
about  to  begin  clamping  down  on 
these  false  identification  documents, 
in  particular,  and  teenage  alcohol 
abuse  in  general. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  almost  identical  to  one  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Oordon  Humphrey  of  Nfw 
Hampshire  on  February  2.  Quite 
simply,  the  bill  will  impose  a  Federal 
criminal  penalty  of  $1,000  or  1  year 
imprisonment,  or  both,  for  every  iden- 
tification document  mailed  to  a  minor 
by  a  company  if  the  company  has  not 
officially  verified  the  blrthdate  of  the 
purchaser.  If  the  purchaser  Is  under 
21  and  has  not  provided  a  correct 
blrthdate,  the  company  will  either 
deny  the  teenager  the  Identification 
document  or  risk  Federal  prosecution. 

At  a  time  when  teenage  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  abuse  are  reaching  crisis 
proportions,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
joint  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  authorities  can  greatly  reduce 
this  easy  access  to  liquor  and  better 
protect  our  communities  and  our 
young  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort  to  restrict  the  use  of  false 
identification  by  minors.* 


MARY  McLEOD  BCTHUNE 
HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF  THK  DISTRICT  OF  COLtnCBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  preserve  the  rich  heritage 
provided  this  Nation  through  the  life 
and  work  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
renowned  educator,  national  political 
leader,  and  founder  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women. 

While  Bethune  Cookman  College  in 
Florida  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing contribution  made  by  Mrs. 
Bethune  as  a  leading  figure  In  educa- 
tion, her  work  as  a  public  figure 
during  the  New  Deal  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  afterwards 
is  directly  associated  with  her  work  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  Council  House. 
Council  House  served  as  the  last  offi- 
cial residence  of  Mrs.  Bethune  as  well 
as  the  first  national  headquarters  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women.  It  was  also  from  Council 
House  between  1936  uid  1949  that  she 
simultaneously  administered  the  Be- 
thune Cookman  College,  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Negro  Affairs 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
and  became  a  national  and  interna- 
tional leader. 
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Council  House,  located  at  1318  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  also  a  significant  center  for 
the  development  of  strategies  and  pro- 
grams which  advanced  the  interests  of 
black  womer.  and  the  black  communi- 
ty. Heads  of  state,  government  offi- 
cials, and  leaders  from  around  the 
world  were  received  there.  Including 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Ralph  Bunche, 
Madame  Pandit  of  India,  President 
Tubman  of  Liberia,  Dr.  Charles  Drew, 
and  many  others.  It  also  serves  as  the 
site  of  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Me- 
morial Museimi  and  the  National  Ar- 
chives for  Black  Women's  History. 
The  archives  houses  the  largest  manu- 
script collection  of  materials  pertain- 
ing to  black  women  and  their  organiza- 
tions. Including  extensive  correspond- 
ence, photographs,  and  memorabilia 
relating  to  Mrs.  Bethune.  Both  the  ar- 
chives and  the  museum  actively  collect 
artifacts,  clothing,  artwork,  and  other 
materials  which  document  the  history 
of  black  women  and  the  black  commu- 
nity. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assure 
the  preservation,  maintenance,  and  In- 
terpretation of  Council  House.  The 
blU  Is  also  aimed  at  assuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune Memorial  Museum  and  the  Na- 
tional Archives  for  Black  Women's 
History. 

The  bill  would  designate  Council 
House  as  a  national  historic  site.  It 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  who  would 
continue  to  own  and  operate  the  site. 

I  urge  Members  to  cosponsor  this 
important  legislation  and  to  support  it 
when  it  reaches  the  floor.* 


MALDEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  a 
recent  concert  performance  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  Building.  On 
Friday,  130  high  school  students  from 
my  native  city  of  Maiden.  Mass., 
shared  their  outstanding  musical 
talent  with  people  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  This  visit  to  our  Nation's 
Capital,  as  well  as  an  exchange  pro- 
gram visit  to  Hanover,  PA.,  was  paid 
for  by  the  band  members  themselves. 
During  the  past  few  months,  these  re- 
sourceful students  sold  jewelry,  candy, 
and  Christmas  ornaments  to  raise 
what  funds  are  needed  to  finance  their 
trips. 

On    Saturday,    the    Maiden    group 
Joined  with  the  Hanover  High  School 
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Band  for  another  concert  in  historic 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  students  were  accompanied  by 
band  director  Mel  Blaclunan  and  his 
assistants  Miss  Carol  Blake,  Mr.  Mark 
Kaplan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vln  Marcla,  and 
Mr.  Paul  Nelso  of  the  Maiden  High 
School  Band  Parents  Association. 

This  trip  is  the  latest  milestone  for 
the  Maiden  High  School  Band.  Just 
recently,  the  group's  jazz  band  ensem- 
ble was  awarded  first  prize  at  a  compe- 
tition at  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  in  Dartmouth.  The  Maiden 
High  School  Band  is  a  great  source  of 
pride  to  its  community. 

Members  of  my  staff  who  were  on 
hand  to  welcome  this  talented  group 
of  young  musicians  to  Washington 
were  impressed  by  their  performance. 
I  Join  with  all  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hear  the  Capitol  con- 
cert in  saluting  these  yoimg  people.* 
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TWO  DENTON  MARYLANDERS 
EXHIBIT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  VOL- 
UNTEERISM 


DESIGNATION  OP  MAY  9-15  AS 
NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAIIfZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion asking  President  Reagan  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  May  9  as  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week.  The  small 
business  segment  of  our  American 
economy  is  vital  but  unheralded.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  contributions 
that  the  small  business  community  na- 
tionwide has  made. 

Many  do  not  realize  that  the  small 
and  independent  business  men  and 
women  of  this  country  provide  our 
Nation  with  55  percent  of  its  Jobs  and 
Is  the  backbone  of  the  economy.  Two 
out  of  three  new  Jobs  originate  within 
the  small  business  community.  Almost 
40  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct springs  from  the  small  business 
sector.  Furthermore,  small  business 
accounts  for  over  50  percent  of  all  in- 
novations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  through  the 
efforts  and  aspirations  of  the  small 
and  independent  business  owners  of 
this  coimtry  that  we  can  maintain  our 
economic  strength.  We  should  formal- 
ly recognize  these  efforts  by  adopting 
the  proclamation  that  I  have  offered 
here.  We  must  continue  to  aid  this  in- 
tegral cog  of  our  economy  through  the 
development  of  economic  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  further  cultivate 
their  successful  growth.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  by  cosponsorlng 
this  resolution.* 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYXAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  not  only  like  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Volunteer  De- 
velopment Corps,  but  also  single  out 
the  achievements  of  two  of  its  volun- 
teers. 

On  April  7th,  the  Volunteer -Devel- 
opment Corps  celebrates  its  12th  anni- 
versary. This  organization  was  created 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
short-term,  volunteer  technical  help  to 
cooperatives  in  developing  countries. 

The  VDC  is  supported  partly  by  a 
grant  from  AID  and  in  part  by  organi- 
zational donors.  Yet  its  principal  re- 
source is  not  dollars  but  the  voluntary 
services  of  experienced,  highly  quali- 
fied men  and  women. 

In  its  first  12  years,  the  VDC  has 
sent  240  volunteers  into  developing 
countries  to  undertake  specific  assign- 
ments at  the  request  of  cooperatives 
and  Government  sigencies. 

Two  of  these  volunteers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  O.  Stivers  of  Denton.  Md.. 
were  asked  to  go  to  Santa  Cruz,  Boliv- 
ia, to  assist  the  Cooperativa  Rural  de 
Electrification  (CRE)  in  stimulating 
the  use  of  electricity,  especially  in 
ways  that  would  expand  the  agricul- 
ture. CRE  was  established  in  1970  and 
is  today  the  largest  electric  coopera- 
tive in  the  world.  Yet  unless  their 
members  progressed  beyond  the  one 
light  bulb  and  a  radio  stage,  its  future 
was  bleak. 

Mr.  Stivers  had  served  26  years  as 
power  use  adviser  for  the  Choptank 
Electric  Cooperative  of  Denton.  Md. 
His  wife,  Doris,  had  been  a  home  eco- 
nomics teacher  in  the  public  school 
system  for  24  years  and  had  been  with 
the  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Maryland,  for  12 
years.  By  themselves,  they  each  pos- 
sessed impressive  credentials,  but 
working  together,  they  formed  an  im- 
posing combination. 

In  Bolivia,  they  helped  the  CRE 
devise  ways  to  show  fanners,  home- 
makers,  and  small  businessmen  how 
they  could  Increase  their  incomes  by 
using  electricity.  They  demonstrated 
to  CRE's  employees  how  this  is  essen- 
tially a  one-on-one,  grassroots  effort, 
and  how  each  farmer  could  develop 
his  own  plan  for  expanding  production 
by  using  iLllowatt  hours.  They  also 
taught  them  the  methods  to  show 
each  homemaker  how  to  save  money 
by  cooking  with  electricity  instead  of 
bottled  gas,  and  other  electric  appli- 
ances. 

Some  of  this  was  done  in  group  ses- 
sions, with  civic  groups,  in  teaching 
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classes,  in  both  boys  and  girls  schools 
and  in  cooperation  with  universities. 
The  Stivers  helped  to  develop  a  20- 
minute  slide  show  to  help  tell  the 
story  and  used  this  slide  presentation 
to  generate  enthusiasm  for  CRE's 
work  among  the  businessmen  who  sold 
the  equipment  and  appliances  and  the 
bankers  who  lent  the  money  to  buy 
them. 

Most  importantly,  they  showed 
CRE's  employees  how  they  could 
begin  immediately.  Quoting  from  their 
experiences: 

We  saw  TV  antennae  sproutinK  from  mud- 
walled  huts  with  palm-leaf  roofs.  We  talked 
with  families  newly  arrived  from  Bolivia's 
crowded  Altlplano,  literally  with  nothing 
but  a  machete  and  government  title  to  one 
hectare  of  land.  We  learned  what  back- 
woods really  means— no  mail  service,  no  car 
or  bicycle  or  even  a  horse,  no  way  even  to 
walk  out  during  the  4-month  rainy  season, 
relieved  only  by  voices  on  the  radio.  We  saw 
a  craftsman  whittling  three  or  four  broom 
handles  a  day.  With  only  a  small  power 
lathe,  he  could  turn  out  20  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Marylander  and  as 
an  American.  I  am  proud  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stivers.  They  made 
substantial  progress  in  Bolivia.  Before 
they  left.  CRE's  staff  was  implement- 
ing many  of  the  techniques  they  had 
been  taught.  Their  work  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  living  conditions  of 
many  Bolivians  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 

The  Volunteer  Development  Corps 
is  also  to  be  commended  for  the  fine 
work  they  do.  They  work  organization- 
to-organization,  without  either  Ameri- 
can Government  or  the  overseas  gov- 
ernment being  involved  in  the 
projects.  The  VDC  provides  the  tech- 
nical assistance— no  big  loans,  no 
grants— Just  technical  help.  Its  goal  is 
to  help  persons  in  developing  coun- 
tries one  step  at  a  time,  not  with  gran- 
diose projects. 

By  their  work  in  Bolivia,  the  Stivers 
and  the  VDC  really  demonstrate  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  FRENCH 
EXPLORER:  RENE  ROBERT  CA- 
VELIER— SIEUR  LA  SALLE 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OP  wncoRsuc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  and  all  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  commemorating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  second  voyage  of 
the  French  explorer— Rene  Robert  Ca- 
velier.  Sieur  La  Salle.  It  was  during 
this  voyage  that,  on  April  9.  1682.  La 
Salle  succeeded  in  canoeing  down  the 
Mississippi  River  and  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  this  Juncture,  he 
proclaimed  the  Mississippi  Basin  for 
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France  and  named  it  Louisiana.  In  so 
doing.  La  Salle  acquired,  in  name,  the 
most  fertile  half  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  for  France. 

Bom  in  1643,  by  the  age  of  31,  La 
Salle  had  already  become  the  most 
successful  French  fur  trader  in  North 
America,  having  begun  this  career  in 
Montreal  and  eventually  monopolizing 
the  fur  trade  in  the  Lake  Ontario 
region.  In  May  of  1678,  King  Louis 
xrv  granted  La  Salle  his  consent  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  River  to  its 
mouth,  along  with  the  right  to  estab- 
lish as  many  forts  as  he  wished. 
During  the  ensuing  voyages.  La  Salle 
set  up  many  trading  posts,  built  the 
first  commercial  sailing  vessel  on  Lake 
EMe,  and  worked  with  the  Seneca  Indi- 
ans who  taught  him  how  to  make  long 
overland  Journeys.  When  La  Salle  and 
his  expedition  skirted  the  west  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  he  stayed  ovemite 
in  sites  presently  named  Washington 
Island,  Two  Rivers,  Sheboygan  and 
South  Milwaukee— all  cities  of 
present-day  Wisconsin.  Being  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
I  take  added  pleasure  in  maldng  these 
remarks  today. 

Four  years  after  King  Louis  granted 
his  authority.  La  Salle  at  last  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  river  he  had 
dreamed  of  for  so  long— the  great  Mis- 
sissippi. Tracing  the  Mississippi  from 
its  joining  with  the  Illinois  River  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  La  Salle 
thus  completed  the  exploration  of  this 
mighty  river  which  had  t)egun  with 
the  expeditions  of  his  countrymen 
Louis  Jolliet  and  Father  Marquette. 

Today,  300  years  later,  we  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  remember 
Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  La  Salle, 
as  well  as  his  fellow  Frenchmen,  who 
was  so  vital  to  the  exploration  and  set- 
tlement of  the  New  World.  For  it  was 
men  like  him— filled  with  courage,  am- 
bition, and  a  thirst  for  discovery  who 
helped  form  the  pioneering  spirit  in 
the  lands  of  the  wilderness  we  now  call 
the  United  States  of  America.* 


CONGRESSMAN  NELSON 
EULOGIZES  C.  V.  GRIFFIN,  SR. 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHIIIGTOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  lii.  Speaker,  today 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Mr.  Nelson,  is 
delivering  the  eulogy  at  the  funeral  of 
his  t>eloved  cousin.  Mr.  C.  V.  Griffin. 
Sr.  Mr.  Griffin  was  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  Florida  citrus  industry  and  is  a 
prominent  personality  in  the  history 
of  Florida.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
text  of  Congressman  Nelson's  eulogy 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 
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The  Passing  of  an  Era  *  •  *  C.  V.  Griffik. 

Sr. 

(By  Congressman  Bill  Nelson) 

I  tried  to  explain  to  my  son  Billy  about 
Griff's  passing  in  words  that  a  six  year  old 
could  imderstand.  I  told  him  that  Griff  had 
gone  on  to  live  with  Jesus,  and  that  he  was 
happy  now.  But  I  explained  we  are  very  sad 
because  we  miss  him. 

I  said  this  to  Billy  because  I  wanted  him 
to  have  an  appreciation  of  his  heritage  and 
know  of  the  passing  of  an  era. 

Clarence  Vaughn  Griffin.  Sr.  was  named 
for  my  father.  He  Is  the  youngest  of  three 
children  of  the  late  William  Allen  and 
Kathryn  Nelson  Griffin. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in 
Kansas  and  spending  a  year  In  Chicago,  my 
father  and  my  Uncle  Charlie  prevailed  upon 
Griff  In  1923  to  come  to  the  "land  of  prom- 
ise", the  State  of  Florida  and  to  attend  the 
University  of  Florida.  They  helped  Griff  fi- 
nancially as  he  started  his  studies. 

Once  here.  Griff  saw  the  potential  of  Flor- 
ida real  estate,  a  potential  that  became  re- 
ality during  his  life  of  seventy-eight  years. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  boom  collapsing  in 
1926,  he  entered  the  citrus  business  and 
launched  a  career  that  made  him  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  Industry. 

We  all  know  of  his  contributions  to 
citrus— the  1949  Citrus  Code  and  the  Flori- 
da Citrus  Commission. 

We  all  know  of  his  success  as  a  grower  and 
shipper,  a  large  landholder,  and  a  real 
estate  entrepreneur. 

Worldly  success  touched  him  again  and 
again.  He  tried  to  "retire"  in  1956  after  sell- 
ing his  citrus  business  but  he  couldn't.  In 
later  years,  one  of  Griff's  favorite  pastimes 
was  to  drive  his  car  through  the  well-mani- 
cured groves,  telling  his  guests  of  the  high 
productivity  of  his  trees  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  man-made  lakes  which  fought  Jack 
Frost  during  the  Winter. 

Why  was  he  successful? 

Certainly,  a  keen  business  mind,  plenty  of 
business  and  political  savvy,  and  knowing 
the  right  people— were  some  contributors  to 
his  worldly  success. 

And  work  hard  he  did!  Mr.  Justice  Roberts 
remembers  "he  used  to  call  me  at  4  in  the 
morning  and  I  would  ask,  'You  just  getting 
in?'  And  he'd  say,  'No,  Just  getting  up.' "  At 
age  29  he  had  a  stroke  that  paralyzed  his 
left  side  and  he  could  not  drive  for  8  years. 
But  he  worked  and  he  used  the  telephone 
and  he  made  it  big. 

Tet,  with  all  those  admirable  traits,  it  is 
my  judgement  that  Griff's  success  was  he 
knew  how  to  promote.  He  loved  It  .  .  .  and 
he  was  the  best! 

With  enthusiasm,  he  promoted  the  State 
of  Florida,  its  citrus,  its  real  estate,  and  its 
citizens. 

His  knowledge  of  making  something  suc- 
cessful by  creating  interest  in  it,  was  honed 
In  part,  by  buUding  a  considerable  clientele 
for  a  hotel  in  Sarasota.  He  did  this  with  con- 
summate skUl— for  the  Yankees  flocked  to 
his  hotel  during  the  Winters. 

To  be  successful  you  have  to  believe  in 
what  you're  doing  and  Griff  did.  He  even 
enjoyed  selling  lots,  sometimes  at  an  auc- 
tion, to  build  his  beloved  Howey-In-The- 
Hills.  He  was  especially  proud  of  the  excel- 
lence in  education  offered  by  the  Howey 
Academy.  And  it  was  a  heartbreak  for  him 
to  find  out  about  the  use  of  drugs  in  the 
school. 

He  was  unabashedly  a  patriot  and  gave 
good  measure  of  himself  supporting  politi- 
cians he  believed  in.  His  successful  political 
promotion  included  U.S.  Presidents  and  a 
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Who's  Who  of  Florida  Government  includ- 
ing Puller  Warren.  B.  K.  Roberts.  Willis 
McCall.  Doyle  Coimer,  George  Smathers, 
Bruce  Smathers,  Ed  Gumey,  and  Bill 
Gunter.  I  was  the  last  beneficiary  of  his  po- 
litical advice  and  assistance. 

A  most  important  part  of  Griff's  life  are 
his  good  friends.  They  are  too  numerous  to 
name,  you  know  them,  some  of  them  are 
pallbearers  today.  They  have  and  will  de- 
scribe him  as  "a  true  friend",  'a  great  Amer- 
ican", and  "salt  of  the  earth".  Wilson 
McGee  says,  "He  met  his  death  with  a  noble 
heart  and  mind.  He  died  as  he  had  lived". 

No  doubt  he  lived  well,  but  he  lived 
simply.  Although  he  was  an  uncommon 
man.  Griff  always  had  the  common  touch. 

Griff  was  a  rugged  individual,  not  one  to 
quickly  show  his  affections  or  emotion.  But 
he  loved  deeply  and  he  still  does  .  .  . 

He  loves  his  four  children.  How  many 
times  have  I  heard  Griff  talk  with  pride 
about  his  children,  particularly  his  youngest 
daughter  Cheryl  whom  he  escorted  down 
the  aisle  at  what  was  a  beautiful  family 
wedding  In  Howey.  He  has  been  a  devoted 
and  loving  brother  to  his  sister  Goldie  with 
whom  he  religiously  visited  until  his  illness 
prevented  him  from  traveling.  How  fulfilled 
he  was  with  his  wife  Elsie,  who  shared  his 
companionship  and  love  so  unselfishly. 

Well,  it  is  the  passing  of  an  era  .  .  .  the 
passing  of  a  special  breed  of  man  symbolized 
by  rugged  Individualism  and  toughness.  It 
took  a  special  breed  of  cracker  pioneer  like 
C.  V.  Griffin,  to  settle,  develop,  and  promote 
Florida  in  those  days. 

It  took  this  unique  kind  of  man  who  could 
walk  at  ease  with  both  Presidents  and  just 
folks. 

And  frequently  Griff  would  take  walks 
with  his  German  Shepherd,  Stein,  and  he 
would  enjoy  what  God  had  provided.  Now 
he  lives  with  God  in  Heavenly  places. 

His  legacy  is  a  fine  family  and  eighteen 
grand  and  great  grand-children,  devoted 
friends,  a  well-endowed  charitable  founda- 
tion, and  a  better  Florida.* 


FAIR  SHARE  IN  TAXES 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  dklawarx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6, 1982 

*  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Congress  now  faces  the  urgent 
need  to  narrow  the  unacceptably  large 
deficit  in  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  This  simply 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  lower  inter- 
est rates,  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work,  and  bring  about  true  and  lasting 
economic  recovery. 

As  we  go  about  developing  an  accept- 
able budget  for  the  coining  fiscal  year, 
it  is  essential  that  we  be  fair  and  equi- 
table. No  one  single  segment  of  our 
population  should  be  singled  out  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  fighting  high  interest  rates, 
unemplojrment,  and  inflation. 

This  concept  is  particularly  impor- 
tant as  we  examine  ways  to  balance 
the  Federal  tax  burden.  Instances 
where  wealthy  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals escape  their  tax   responsibil- 
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Itles  must  be  eliminated.  Clofling  these 
loopholes  is  not  a  tax  Increase,  it  is  tax 
equity. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  editorial  regarding  the  need 
for  all  of  us  to  pay  our  fair  share  In 
taxes.  I  ask  that  it  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  6.  1982] 
Who  Pays  Taxm? 

How  would  you  prefer  to  go  about  raising 
taxes?  The  question  is  not  an  Idle  one.  The 
closing  of  the  enormous  federal  budget  gap 
can't  be  achieved  by  cutting  spending  alone. 
An  acceptable  program  to  reduce  tlie  deficit 
will  have  to  include  hefty  tax  Increases — or 
at  least  smaller  reductions  than  the  admin- 
istration has  promised.  One  good  way  to 
reduce  the  generalized  pain  of  raising  taxes 
is  to  concentrate  Increases  among  those 
people  who  currently  aren't  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  most  obvious  candidates  for  a  tax 
hike  are  that  large— and  growing— number 
of  people  who  cheat  the  government  out- 
right Middle-of-the-road  estimates  place 
"underground  income"  at  more  than  $350 
billion  a  year  with  resulting  tax  losses  of 
alx>ut  $100  billion.  Some  of  this  Income 
comes  from  illegal  sources— primarily  drug 
dealing,  bribery,  stolen  goods  and  prostitu- 
tion. But  most  of  it— perhaps  75  percent— is 
gotten  legally  by  people  who  simply  choose 
to  conceal  it  from  the  IRS.  Some  of  these 
people  are  low-eamlng  waitresses  and  cab- 
drivers  who  "forget"  to  report  tips.  The  big- 
gest offenders,  however,  are  business  propri- 
etors and  professionals  and  Investors  who 
"skim"  cash  from  transactions,  barter  goods 
and  services  with  clients,  or  fail  to  report 
dividends.  Interest  and  capital  gains. 

The  tax  evaders  are  the  primary  targets  of 
a  set  of  proposals  being  developed  by  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Chairman  Robert  Dole 
with  the  general  endorsement  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Other  committee  mem- 
bers, however,  including  Sens.  Steven  D. 
Symms  and  Max  Bauciis  have  questioned 
whether  substantial  Improvements  in  com- 
pliance can  be  realized  as  long  as  the  tax 
code  remains  riddled  with  loopholes  that— 
however  different  their  legal  status — appear 
to  the  average  citizen  as  little  more  than  an 
excuse  for  rich  people  to  subsidize  their  va- 
cations, hobbles  and  entertainment  at  the 
expense  of  other  taxpayers. 

The  specialists  and  lobbyists  who  guard 
the  tax  code  will  hasten  to  explain  how  im- 
portant to  economic  growth  Is  each  and 
every  one  of  these  loopholes.  They  may  ne- 
glect to  mention,  however,  that— whatever 
the  presumed  rationale  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment—many preferences  have  outlived  their 
economic  usefulness.  Other  preferences 
exist  only  because  they  were  needed  to 
offset  the  biases  in  Investment  decisions 
that  were  created  by  earlier  preferences.  If 
all  of  these  exclusions  and  deductions  were 
eliminated.  Income  tax  rates  could  be  cut 
almost  in  half— a  much  better  and  more 
stable  incentive  for  work  and  saving  than 
the  most  finely  crafted  set  of  tax  Incentives. 

The  gains  from  simplifying  taxes  and 
stepping  up  compliance  go  well  beyond  the 
immediate  Increase  in  revenues.  The  United 
States,  unlike  some  European  countries,  has 
been  fortunate  in  that  most  people  pay 
their  taxes  honestly  and  promptly.  This  Is 
an  enormous  public  benefit,  because  it 
means  that  the  tax  burden  can  be  distribut- 
ed equitably  with  a  minimum  of  harass- 
ment. Tax  evasion,  however.  Is  on  the  rise. 
Higher  taxes  or  a  growing  dlstrvist  of  gov- 
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emment  may  be  part  of  the  reason,  but  ex- 
perience In  other  countries  suggests  that 
tax  evasion  feeds  on  itself.  The  more  people 
indulge  in  it.  the  more  others  will  follow— 
and  that's  a  trend  with  ominous  conse- 
quences for  more  than  next  year's  deficit.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  C-SPAN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUNOIS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  important  lit>erties 
protected  by  our  constitution  is  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  first  amendment.  In  the  20th 
century  expression  of  this  right  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  the  advent 
of  the  telecommunications  industry. 
Now.  more  than  ever,  public  scrutiny 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  issues  of  the 
day,  with  attendant  opportunities  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  about  the  issue. 

A  perfect  example  of  how  this  is  so 
can  be  found  In  C-Span,  the  Cable  Sat- 
ellite Public  Affairs  Network.  This  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  funded  by  the 
cable  TV  Industry.  Since  its  inception 
on  March  19,  1979,  the  size  of  the  au- 
dience it  serves  and  the  amount  of  cov- 
erage it  provides  has  grown  tremen- 
dously. It  now  reaches  10.5  million 
homes  with  a  broad  range  of  public  af- 
fairs programing,  16  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week.  Their  coverage  includes 
the  Congress,  when  it  is  in  session. 
House  and  Senate  committee  hearings, 
coverage  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
and  important  agency  hearings,  as 
well  as  other  media-related  events.  On 
April  5,  C-Span's  above  service  began 
broadcasts  over  their  own  permanent 
satellite  channel. 

A  weU-lnformed  citizenry  with  the 
freedom  to  speak  and  act  under  the 
first  amendment,  in  an  uninhibited 
fashion.  Is  one  of  the  strongest  guar- 
antees of  liberty  we  have  as  a  people. 
C-Span  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
telecommunications  Industry  serving 
our  historically  unprecedented  form  of 
government,  and  the  liberties  protect- 
ed by  the  first  amendment.  I  congratu- 
late C-Span  on  a  Job  well  done  and 
look  forward  to  their  increased  service 
of  this  great  Nation.* 


CANADIANS  WORRIED  ABOUT 
REAGAN  BUDGET 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MiinfEsoTA 

tlf  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Canadian  Government  recently  regis- 
tered concern  over  the  effect  that  pro- 
posed Reagan  budget  reductions  would 
have  on  Joint  United  States-Canadian 
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efforts  to  improve  the  water  quality  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Enactment  of  the 
President's  budget  would  cripple  the 
Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office 
in  Chicago  which  monitors  local  gov- 
ernment compliance  with  the  1978 
Water  Quality  Agreement,  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chicago  office  Is 
only  one  of  several  Great  Lakes  envi- 
ronmental units  that  are  scheduled  for 
reduction  or  termination.  Last  year's 
budget  reductions  forced  the  closing  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission 
and  the  Great  Lakes  program  for  radi- 
ation. Research  units  threatened  this 
year  Include  the  Large  Lakes  Research 
Station  In  Grosse  He.  Mich.,  the  Great 
Lakes  Research  Laboratory  in  Ann 
Arbor,  and  the  entire  national  sea 
grant  program. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  April  5. 
Washington  Post  which  highlights  the 
reaction  of  our  northern  neighbors  to 
some  of  these  proposals.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  re- 
fusal to  compromise  on  its  unaccept- 
able budget  proposals  Is  beginning  to 
have  International  repercussions. 

The  article  follows: 

Canada  Worried  About  Effects  of  Budget 
Cuts  oh  Orxat  Lakes 

(By  Ed  Petyklewicz) 

The  Canadian  government,  worried  that 
the  federal  budget's  environmental  spend- 
ing cuts  are  Jeopardizing  Joint  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  Oreat  Lakes,  Is  stepping  up 
pressure  on  the  Reagan  administration  to 
fulfill  Its  commitments. 

In  a  cable  sent  last  week,  the  Canadian 
government  warned  It  may  seek  formal  con- 
sultations between  the  two  countries  be- 
cause of  growing  concerns  that  the  United 
States  will  not  meet  obligations  set  by  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978. 

The  confidential  message  also  requested  a 
detailed  briefing  on  the  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's latest  spending  proposals  on 
U.S.  commitments  to  protect  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  cable  is  the  latest  sign  of  growing 
strains  between  the  two  neighbors  over  a 
series  of  environmental  Issues,  including 
acid  rain.  Previous  Canadian  messages  have 
not  been  answered,  despite  repeated  re- 
quests, according  to  a  spokesman  at  the  Ca- 
nadian embassy. 

"We  are  very  concerned  about  the  latest 
budget  proposals,  especially  In  light  of  last 
year's  cuts,  which  still  have  not  been  ex- 
plained to  us,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration's  cur- 
rent and  budget  proposal,  research  efforts 
and  programs  to  combat  pollution  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  would  receive  $3.8  million  in 
fiscal  1983.  compared  with  >13.7  million  In 
1982  and  >18.8  million  in  1981.  The  proposed 
budget  cuts  would  eliminate  several  key  re- 
search programs  in  the  Midwest. 

"The  question  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  resolve  this  issue  is  important, "  Ca- 
nadian Ambassador  Allan  E.  Ootlleb  said 
while  fielding  questions  after  a  speech  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies.* 
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KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  resolution  to  acknowledge 
March  29.  1982.  as  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  to  commend  such  orga- 
nization for  a  century  of  dedicated 
public  service  passed  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  is  only  fitting,  I 
believe,  that  this  group,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  serve  our  Nation, 
should  receive  our  Nation's  recogni- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  Its  centennial. 
The  gratitude  of  this  body  for  the 
works  of  the  Knights  is  evidenced  by 
the  bill's  long  list  of  cosponsors,  89  In 
aU: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Addabbo.  Hon.  Joseph  P. 

Annunzio,  Hon.  Prank 

Benjamin.  Jr..  Hon.  Adam 

Blanchard.  Hon.  James  J. 

Bllley,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 

Boggs,  Hon.  Lindy 

Boland,  Hon.  Edward  P. 

Byron,  Hon.  Beverly  B. 

Clinger,  Jr.,  Hon.  WUliam  F. 

Collins.  Hon.  James  M. 

Conte,  Hon.  Silvio  O. 

Corrada.  Hon.  Baltasar 

Courter,  Hon.  James  A. 

Daschle,  Hon.  Thomas  A. 

de  la  Garza,  Hon.  Eligio 

DeNardls,  Hon.  Lawrence  J. 

Derwinski,  Hon.  Edward  J. 

Dingell,  Hon.  John  D. 

Donnelly,  Hon.  Brian  J. 

Doman,  Hon  Rob'»rt  K. 

Dwyer.  Hon.  Bernard 

Dyson.  Hon.  Roy 

Early,  Hon.  Joseph  D. 

Pauntroy,  Hon.  Walter  E. 

Pish,  Jr..  Hon.  Hamilton 

Pord.  Hon.  William  D. 

Porsythe,  Hon.  Edwin  B. 

Prank,  Hon.  Barney 

Prenzel,  Hon.  Bill 

Gephardt,  Hon.  Richard  A. 

Heckler,  Hon.  Margaret  M. 

Hiler,  Hon.  John 

Holt,  Hon.  Marjorie  S. 

Horton,  Hon.  Prank 

Howard,  Hon.  James  J. 

Hoyer,  Hon.  Steny  H. 

Jacobs,  Jr.,  Hon.  Andrew 

Jeffries,  Hon.  James  E. 

Kemp.  Hon.  Jack  P. 

Kennelly,  Hon.  Barbara  B. 

Kildee.  Hon.  Dale  E. 

LaPalce.  Hon.  John  J. 

Lagomarsino,  Hon.  Robert  J. 

Lee,  Hon.  Gary  A. 

Lent,  Hon.  Norman  P. 

Long.  Hon.  Clarence  D. 

Lowery,  Hon.  Bill 

Lungren,  Hon.  Dan 

Madlgan.  Hon.  Edward  R. 

Markey.  Hon.  Edward  J. 

Martin.  Hon.  Lynn 

Mikulskl.  Hon.  Barbara  A. 

Miller.  Hon.  George 

Mlnish.  Hon.  Joseph  G. 

Mitchell,  Hon.  Donald  J. 

Moakley,  Hon.  Joe 
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Moffett,  Hon.  Anthony  Toby 
Molinari,  Hon.  Guy 
MoUohan,  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Nelligan,  Hon.  James 
Oberstar.  Hon.  James  J. 
Ottinger,  Hon.  Richard  L. 
Oxley.  Hon.  Michael  G. 
Panetta,  Hon.  Leon  E. 
Pepper,  Hon.  Claude 
Peyser,  Hon.  Peter  A. 
Ratchford,  Hon.  William  R. 
Regula.  Hon.  Ralph  S. 
Rinaldo,  Hon.  Matthew  J. 
Rodino,  Jr..  Hon.  Peter  W. 
Roe,  Hon.  Robert  A. 
Russo,  Hon.  Marty 
Sabo,  Hon.  Martin  O. 
Schumer,  Hon.  Charles 
Shannon,  Hon.  James  M. 
Smith,  Hon.  Christopher  H. 
Smith,  Hon.  Joseph  P. 
St  Germain,  Hon.  Pemand  J. 
Stark,  Hon.  Portney  H. 
SUton,  Hon.  David  Michael 
Studds,  Hon.  Gerry  E. 
Tauke,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Vento,  Hon.  Bruce  P. 
Volkmer,  Hon.  Harold  L. 
Won  Pat,  Hon.  Antonio  Borja 
Yatron,  Hon.  Gus 
Zablocki.  Hon.  Clement  J. 

And  I  am  sure  that  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  was  particularly  grati- 
fying to  those  42  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  members  of  the  order: 

Knights  of  Columbus  MgwyniB 

Addabbo,  Hon.  Joseph  P. 

Andrews,  Hon.  Ike  P. 

Biaggi.  Hon.  Mario 

Bllley.  Hon.  Thomas  J. 

Boland,  Hon.  Edward  P. 

Coelho.  Hon.  Tony 

Conte.  Hon.  Silvio  O. 

Derwinski,  Hon.  Edward  J. 

Dingell.  Hon.  Jolin  D. 

Donnelly.  Hon.  Brian  J. 

Doman,  Hon.  Robert  K. 

Dwyer.  Hon.  Bernard 

Dyson,  Hon.  Roy 

Early,  Hon.  Joseph  D. 

Pary,  Hon.  John  G. 

Plorio,  Hon.  James  J. 

Hiler,  Hon.  John 

Hyde,  Hon.  Henry  J. 

Kazen,  Jr..  Hon.  Abraham 

Kildee.  Hon.  Dale  E. 

LaPalce,  Hon.  John  J. 

Lujan.  Jr..  Hon.  Manuel 

Luken.  Hon.  Thomas  A. 

Madlgan.  Hon.  Edward  R. 

Markey,  Hon.  Edward  J. 

McDade,  Hon.  Joseph  M. 

McGrath.  Hon.  Raymond 

Mlnish.  Hon.  Joseph  G. 

Moakley,  Hon.  Joe 

Nowak,  Hon.  Henry  J. 

O'Neill,  Jr.,  Hon.  Thomas  P. 

Obey,  Hon.  David  R. 

Rinaldo.  Hon.  Matthew  J. 

Rodino,  Jr.,  Hon.  Peter  W. 

Rostenkowski.  Hon.  Dan 

Roth,  Hon.  Toby 

Roybal,  Hon.  Edward  R. 

Russo,  Hon.  Marty 

Stanton.  Hon.  J.  William 

Volkmer.  Hon.  Harold  L. 

Young.  Hon.  Robert  A. 

Zablocki.  Hon.  Clement  J. 

On  the  day  of  the  anniversary,  my 
wife  and  I  had  the  special  privilege  of 
attending  the  memorial  mass  and  cen- 
tennial banquet  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
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lumbus.  These  were  two  of  the  most 
moving  and  uplifting  events  in  which 
we  have  ever  had  the  honor  of  partici- 
pating. The  mass  was  celebrated  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Mary  where,  as  a  parish  priest  a 
century  ago.  Father  Michael  J.  McGlv- 
ney  founded  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. His  Excellency,  Most  Rev.  John  P. 
Whalon,  S.T.D.,  archbishop  of  Hart- 
ford and  principal  celebrant  and  His 
Excellency,  Most  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Greco.  D.D..  supreme  chaplain,  homi- 
llst,  and  concelebrant  led  the  congre- 
gation in  solemn  reflection  on  and 
Joyous  thanks  to  Father  McGlvney 
and  God  Almighty  for  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  In 
serving  their  fellow  man.  The  other 
distinguished  ministers  of  the  mass  in- 
cluded: John  Walshe,  who  delivered 
the  first  reading;  Gerald  O'Brian, 
delivering  the  second  reading;  Rev.  G, 
Thomas  Bums,  presenting  the  Gospel; 
Rev.  James  Cunningham.  O.P.,  offer- 
ing the  prayer  of  the  faithful;  Pamela 
Jackson,  cantor,  and  Rev.  Gene  Glan- 
elli  and  Rev.  Kevin  D.  Robb.  O.P., 
masters  of  ceremonies. 

Following  the  mass,  the  guests  pro- 
ceeded to  the  splendid  centennial 
dinner,  at  which  It  was  my  privilege  to 
deliver  the  greetings.  The  program  of 
festivities  also  included  the  invocation 
by  the  Most  Rev.  BasU  H.  Losten, 
bishop  of  Stamford;  remarks  by  Rev. 
G.  Thomas  Bums,  pastor  of  St.  Raph- 
ael's Parish  of  Livingston,  N.J.,  Rev. 
James  J.  Cunningham,  O.P.,  pastor  of 
Saint  Mary's  Church  of  New  Haven, 
and  John  W.  McDevltt.  past  supreme 
knight;  an  address  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Daniel  P.  Rellly,  bishop  of  Norwich 
and  State  chaplain;  and  the  benedic- 
tion by  the  Most  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Curtis,  bishop  of  Bridgeport.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  Joy  and  warm  fellow  feel- 
ing for  all. 

Both  the  mass  and  the  dinner  were 
most  enlightening  as  to  the  life  and 
times  of  the  founder  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Father  Michael  McGlvney. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  about  this  out- 
standing American.  Himself  bereft  of 
his  father  at  an  early  age.  Father 
McGlvney  was  sensitively  aware  of  the 
plight  of  widows  and  their  children 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Many  men  who  immigrated  to 
our  country  at  that  time,  seeking  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  found  Jotis  requiring  strenu- 
ous and  often  dangerous  labor.  They 
often  died  young,  leaving  families 
without  means  to  sustain  themselves. 

Father  McGlvney  decided  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,  1881,  this  young  New  Haven 
priest  gathered  together  a  group  of  his 
parishioners  in  the  basement  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  and  enunciated  his 
plan  for  an  organization  of  Catholic 
men  to  help  the  wives  and  children  of 
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their  deceased  brethren.  His  next  ac- 
tions demonstrate  Father  McOivney's 
devotion  to  two  higher  authorities. 
First,  he  sought  the  approbation  of 
the  Pope.  The  Knights  of  Columbus 
were  to  serve  first  and  foremost  Ood 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  Second,  he 
requested  the  recognition  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  on  March  29,  1832.  Go- 
vemer  Blgelow  signed  Into  law  Special 
Act  133  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
lnconx>ratlng  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus as  a  legal  entity.  All  of  the 
Knights'  activities  since  their  found- 
ing have  demonstrated  their  unques- 
tionable dedication  to  Ood  and  coun- 
try. 

Of  course,  the  membership  and 
fxinctions  of  this  noble  order  have  bur- 
geoned spectacularly  since  1832.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  now  has  1.35 
million  members  across  the  country 
and  around  the  world,  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  an  endless  list  of 
needy  causes,  including  aid  to  the  un- 
derprivileged and  mentally  handi- 
capped, religious  counseling,  medical 
research,  help  to  Vietnamese  refugees, 
assistance  to  senior  citizens,  college 
scholarships,  and  on  and  on.  But  it  is 
precisely  the  same  spirit  as  motivated 
Father  McOivney  in  the  basement  of 
his  church  100  years  ago  that  moti- 
vates the  activities  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  around  the  world  today, 
and  that  is  the  undying  spirit  of  char- 
ity, unity,  fraternity,  and  patriotism.* 


THE  MXLWAUKEE  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION HONORS  BRUNO  BITKER 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiacoRBm 

m  rat  house  or  rsprksdttativzs 

Tuesday,  AprU  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Spealter,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1982,  the  Milwaukee  Bar  Asso- 
ciation passed  a  resolution  honoring 
Mr.  Bruno  Bitker  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  country  and  the 
world  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  uni- 
versal peace  through  law— a  well-de- 
served honor  for  a  great  man.  The 
text  of  that  resolution  follows: 
RnoLtmoH 

Whereas.  Bruno  Bitker  was  bom  in  Mil- 
waukee on  February  5.  1898.  studied  at  Cor- 
nell University,  and  practiced  law  In  Mil- 
waukee from  1933  onwards,  and 

Whereas.  Bruno  Bitker  has  served  his  city 
and  state  as  a  member  of  the  Sewerage 
Commission  of  Milwaukee  from  1931  to 
1953:  as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Oovemor  of 
Wisconsin  In  1937:  as  Counsel  for  the  SUte 
Banking  Commission  In  1938;  as  Wisconsin 
SUte  Counsel  District  Director  of  the  OPA 
from  1942  to  1944;  as  Chairman  of  the  SUte 
Public  Utility  Arbitration  Board  in  1947;  as 
Chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Committee  on 
Living  Cost  and  Pood  Conservation  In  1947; 
as  Chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Commission 
on  Economic  Study  in  1948;  as  a  member  of 
the  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions from  1948  to  1962;  as  Federal  Court 
Trustee  of  the  Milwaukee  Rapid  Transit 
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line  from  1950  to  1952;  as  a  member  and  of- 
ficer of  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Human  RlghU  from  1947  to  1956;  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Municipal  Commission  on  Mass 
TransporUtlon  In  1954;  as  Chairman  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  UN  from  1959  to 
1976;  and  as  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  RlghU  from  1960  to 
1971;  and 

Whereas.  Bruno  Bitker  has  represented 
his  country  as  the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 
Intematlorial  Conference  on  Local  Govern- 
ments In  Geneva  in  1949;  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Citizens  Conunlsslon  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  In  1965;  at  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  T7NESCO  from 
1965  to  1971.  on  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year 
In  1968  and  1969;  as  the  U.S.  CivU  Leader- 
ship Delegate  to  Germany  In  1964;  as  the 
U.S.  RepresenUtive  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Human  Rights  in  Teheran  In 
1968;  as  Consultant  to  the  E>epartment  of 
SUte  in  1968  and  1969:  as  a  Delegate  at  the 
Human  Rights  Conference  In  1972;  and  as 
the  U.S.  RepresenUtive  to  the  UN  Seminar 
on  Human  Rights  in  Geneva  In  1978:  and 

Whereas.  Bruno  Bitker  has  served  his 
community  as  Trustee  for  the  Adv.  Council 
of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  from  1957  to 
1978;  and  In  recognition  of  his  many 
achievements  has  received  the  Milwaukee 
ClUtion  for  Distinguished  Public  Service  in 
1944.  the  Amity  Award  In  1950.  and  the 
Junior  Achievement  Award  In  1959;  and 

Whereas.  Bruno  Bitker  has  served  and 
represented  the  legal  profession  as  a 
member  of  the  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  as  Chairman  of 
the  International  Human  Rights  Committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association;  as  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  in  Milwaukee;  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law  and  Its  Human  Rights  Panel;  as  a 
member  of  the  World  Peace  through  Law 
Center  In  Geneva:  as  a  Lecturer  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education  at  Marquette 
University  In  1961;  and  as  the  U.S.  Repre- 
senUtive at  the  1st  World  Conference  of 
Lawyers  In  Athens  In  1963,  In  Geneva  In 
1967,  In  Belgrade  In  1971,  and  In  the  Ivory 
Coast  In  1973. 

Now  thenfon,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Milwaukee  Bar  Association  honors  and  bes- 
tows recognition  upon  Bruno  Bitker  for  his 
services  and  leadership  in  this  dty  and 
sUte,  and  for  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  our  country  and  the  world  In  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  universal  peace  through 
law.« 


BflNERAL  LEASING  POLICY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACiTDsrrrs 

IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  e,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  deal  with  in  recent 
years  Is  how  best  to  balance  the  need 
for  oil.  gas.  and  minerals  with  the 
need  to  preserve  the  recreational, 
scenic,  and  wildlife  wilderness  areas. 
Year  after  year,  the  debate  arises,  and 
year  after  year,  following  the  usual 
name  calling  and  heated  exchanges. 
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we  fall  to  make  truly  meaningful 
strides. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  empow- 
ered the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  issue 
oil  and  gas  exploration  leases  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis.  This  law  does  not 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  withhold- 
ing leasing  authority  if  wilderness 
value,  for  example,  is  seen  as  an  over- 
riding value  of  importance.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  not  compelled 
to  issue  a  maximum  number  of  leases 
before  the  December  1983  expiration 
date  of  his  authority. 

Congressman  Mo  Udall  and  I  have 
cosponsored  a  resolution  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  establish  a  set  of 
basic  principles  to  be  used  as  guide- 
lines in  formulating  future  mineral 
leasing  policies,  and  to  go  on  record 
with  our  belief  that  wilderness  areas 
should  be  the  last  areas  of  our  land 
where  mineral  exploration  should 
occur.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
highly  industrialized  society  has  a  nat- 
ural appetite  for  oil,  gas,  and  minerals, 
we  need  to  get  a  better  hold  on  our  cri- 
teria for  issuing  exploration  Euid  devel- 
opment leases.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  sound  land  management  policy, 
not  for  any  one  Interest  group,  but  for 
all  citizens. 

I  hope  that  as  the  debate  over  our 
leasing  policies  continues,  this  resolu- 
tion, with  its  basic  principles  of  guid- 
ance, will  bring  some  semblance  of  rea- 
soning to  the  controversy,  and  help  fa- 
cilitate a  healthy  debate  over  what  our 
needs  really  are.  Our  needs  for  natural 
resources  are  important  and  we  are 
cognizant  of  those  needs.  By  the  same 
token,  our  needs  for  maintaining  the 
wilderness  are  important  too,  and  we 
are  cognizant  of  those  needs. 

As  our  lands  continue  to  be  explored 
and  developed,  and  our  policies  set  to 
govern  such  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, let  us  try  to  hold  on  to  some 
principles  and  balanced  reasoning  in 
the  debate  over  what  constitutes  the 
most  pressing  need.  I  ask  you  to  Join 
Mr.  Udall  and  me  in  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection, and  support  House  Resolution 
427.« 


BURNS  &  Mcdonald  engineer- 
ing CO.,  INC.,  honored  with 
outstanding  engineering 
achievement  award 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

or  ramisYLVAifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Bums  & 
McDonnell  Engineering  Co..  Inc.,  for 
being  honored  with  an  Outstanding 
Engineering  Achievement  Award  from 
the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  in  its  16th  annual  national 
competition. 
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This  award  was  presented  to  Bums 
4e  McDonnell  for  their  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  design.  This  design  uses 
existing  technology  in  a  unique  way 
that  should  save  future  communities 
millions  of  dollars  in  construction  and 
operation  costs.  The  design  uses  only  3 
pieces  of  mechanical  equipment  com- 
pared with  the  10  to  20  in  other  sys- 
tems. It  eliminates  many  of  the 
pumps,  pipes,  and  tanks  required  in 
traditional  plants,  resulting  in  lower 
costs  all  around.  Bums  &  McDonnell 
estimates  that  the  design  could  cut 
construction  costs  by  up  to  60  percent, 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  by 
up  to  45  percent,  and  land  area  costs 
by  up  to  50  percent. 

This  award-winning  system  is  built 
in  self-sufficient  modules.  Therefore, 
allowing  a  city  or  an  industry,  which 
experiences  seasonal  demands,  to  build 
a  number  of  basins  for  use  in  the  peak 
season,  then  close  them  down  during 
the  off-season.  Energy  savings  from 
this  flexibility  is  considerable.  The 
new  system  can  also  be  Installed  in  ex- 
isting waste-water  facilities  as  addi- 
tional capacity  or  as  a  modification. 
Further,  the  system  is  quiet  and  virtu- 
ally odor-free. 

Self-sufficiency  can  also  aid  airports, 
factories,  powerplants,  or  military  in- 
stallations located  miles  from  the 
nearest  sewer  hookup.  These  facilities 
can  process  their  own  waste  water  in- 
dependently and  recycle  the  cleaned 
water  directly  back  into  their  industri- 
al processes.  This  ability  to  recycle  the 
same  water  is  especially  Important  for 
water-short  regions  of  the  country. 

Bums  ii  McDonnell  sought  an  inno- 
vative way  to  process  waste  water  be- 
cause the  Little  Blue  Valley  Sewer  Dis- 
trict needed  a  plant  they  could  not 
afford.  The  new  plant  can  do  the  work 
of  sewage  treatment  plants  costing 
more  than  twice  as  much  and  requir- 
ing less  energy,  factors  which  saved 
Little  Blue  $30  million. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  gave  Bums  &  McDonnell  the 
funds  to  build  and  operate  a  pilot  proj- 
ect. In  addition,  it  officially  classified 
the  design  as  "innovative  and  alterna- 
tive" which  means  the  EPA  guaran- 
tees the  design  works,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  85  percent  In- 
stead of  75  percent  of  the  design  costs 
of  the  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  time  when  the 
construction  of  waste-water  treatment 
plants  are  being  criticized  because  of 
cost  overruns  and  unsatisfactory  per- 
formances, I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
recognize  Bums  <k  McDonnell  for 
their  unique  and  inexpensive  design.  I 
am  sure  that  this  system  with  its  innu- 
merable benefits  will  aid  many  com- 
munities that  before  would  have  been 
unable  to  afford  a  needed  waste-water 
treatment  plant.* 
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HIGH  INTEREST  RATES:  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC CRISIS  THAT  CAN  BE 
SOLVED 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 


OF  DELAWARE^ 


y 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  tire  of  the  seemingly  endless  argu- 
ments over  what  Is  causing  interest 
rates  to  remain  at  intolerably  high 
levels.  They  want  action  to  bring  those 
rates  down. 

High  interest  rates  are  the  single 
most  cause  of  Immense  human  suffer- 
ing In  our  country  today— unemploy- 
ment, economic  stagnation,  forced 
bankruptcies,  mortgage,  and  loan  de- 
faults. And  whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  one  unalterable  fact  remains:  If  in- 
terest rates  are  not  brought  down  sub- 
stantially that  human  suffering  will 
not  only  continue  but  will  grow  more 
severe. 

I  believe  we  have  the  means  at  our 
disposal  to  bring  down  interest  rates— 
rapidly  and  dramatically.  We  need 
only  to  act  with  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. 

I  have  long  been  proposing  a  number 
of  initiations  that  will  help  bring  down 
interest  rates.  These  proposals  have 
unfortunately  have  been  stalled  by 
some  in  the  administration,  and  in 
Congress,  who  prefer  endless  rhetoric 
to  making  hard  choices. 

This  Inertia  is  unfortunate,  for  if  all 
were  to  see  the  larger  picture  it  would 
be  clear  that  the  following  Initiatives 
could  be  put  into  effect  without  goug- 
ing of  Government  programs  for 
people  truly  in  need,  without  abandon- 
ing the  basic  foundations  of  the  F>resi- 
dent's  economic  program  such  as  indi- 
vidual tax  relief,  and  without  sacrific- 
ing such  vital  interests  as  our  national 
security. 

Furthermore,  these  initiatives  would 
also  work  toward  increasing  the  equity 
and  fairness  of  the  administration's 
comprehensive  economic  program.  In 
order  for  any  Government  program  to 
have  a  reasonable  chance  for  success  it 
must  have  the  support  of  a  road  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people.  To 
achieve  that  support,  the  program 
must  be  perceived  as  evenhanded,  eq- 
uitable, and  fair.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  is  not  now  the  case  with  the  com- 
prehensive economic  program. 

Here  are  some  ways  in  which  I  feel 
interest  rates  can  be  brought  down- 
while  simultaneously  Improving  the 
equity  of  the  administration's  econom- 
ic policies: 

First,  Congress  must  signal  its  deter- 
mination to  narrow  the  budget  deficit 
by  reducing  expenditures.  This  can  be 
accomplished  without  hurting  people 
truly  in  need  through  such  legislation 
as  my  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act— 
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which  would  end  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's unnecessary  and  unwise  subsi- 
dies for  private  development  of  fragile, 
storm-prone  barrier  islands.  Estimated 
savings:  Up  to  $500  million  a  year  for 
the  next  two  decades,  and  there  are 
similar  opportunities  for  billions  in  ad- 
ditional savings. 

Second,  Congress  must  signal  its  de- 
termination to  further  narrow  the 
budget  deficit  by  increasing  revenues. 
This  can  l)e  accomplished  without  de- 
laying or  repealing  the  individual  tax 
cuts  through  such  legislation  as  the 
Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act.  This 
legislation  would  end  current  abuses 
of  bankruptcy  laws  and  separate  those 
individuals  who  truly  cannot  pay  their 
debts  from  those  who  can.  but  would 
rather  not.  Estimated  revenue  in- 
crease: $1  billion  a  year,  or  more. 

Third.  Congress  must  signal  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  that  everyone  is 
going  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden— no  more,  certainly,  but  just  as 
important,  no  less.  In  brief,  we  must 
act  immediately  to  close  tax  loopholes 
by,  among  others:  restricting  the  lease 
sale  provision  whereby  successful  cor- 
porations can  buy  the  losses  of  other 
businesses  to  eliminate  their  own  tax 
bill;  by  establishing  a  minimum  tax  for 
large,  profitable  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals;  and  by  tightening 
the  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  compa- 
nies. Closing  tax  loopholes  is  not  a  tax 
Increase;  it  is  tax  equity. 

Fourth,  Congress  must  signal  its  de- 
termination to  assure  that  all  Federal 
agencies  and  departments— including 
the  Pentagon— share  equally  in  the 
burden  of  cutting  the  runaway  growth 
of  Government.  Foremost  should  be 
an  acceleration  of  our  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate waste,  abuse,  and  mismanage- 
ment from  Government  spending.  The 
President's  appointment  of  a  Private 
Sector  Survey  Commission,  which  I 
have  long  recommended,  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Congress  should 
now  direct  that  Commission  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  inefficiency  in  every 
area— including  defense  spending.  I 
firmly  believe  we  could  reduce  the 
growth  in  defense  spending  by  $10  bil- 
lion without  jeopardizing  our  national 
security. 

Fifth,  Congress  must  act— now— to 
provide  short-term  emergency  relief 
for  those  segments  of  the  economy 
hardest  hit  by  Intolerable  Interest 
rates:  but  any  such  action  must  not  ag- 
gravate the  already  bloated  Federal 
deficit. 

I  recently  sought  to  introduce,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman Tom  Corcoran,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  House  consideration  on 
March  31.  Our  amendment  would 
transfer  $1  billion  from  already  appro- 
priated but  unallocated  funds  from 
the    Synthetic    Fuels    Corporation— 
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SPC— to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  people  who  want  to  buy  homes  but 
cannot  afford  current  mortgage  inter- 
est rates. 

This  <1  billion  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  State  and  local  housing  agen- 
cies to  make  mortgages  more  afford- 
able in  conjunction  with  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  issues.  Such  badly  needed 
assistance  could  provide  up  to  8.7  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  12-percent  home 
mortgages,  and  generate  348.000  home 
sales  over  the  next  18  months;  over 
287.000  construction  and  construction- 
related  jobs  in  the  next  year;  and  over 
$1.8  billion  in  increased  tax  revenues 
at  the  Federal  State,  and  local  level 
due  to  accelerated  business  activity. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  to  use 
the  F*resident's  words,  this  is  not  a 
"budget  busting  bailout."  These  are 
previously  appropriated  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  choice  is  clear: 
continued  subsidies  for  huge,  immens- 
ly  profitable,  multinational  energy 
companies,  or  help— now— for  our  Na- 
tion's homebuilders  and  construction 
workers  and  those  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican families  who  want  to  achieve  the 
American  dream  of  owning  their  own 
home. 

Taken  together,  these  initiations 
would  not  only  provide  some  immedi- 
ate relief,  they  would  also  work  to 
narrow  the  Federal  deficit  and  reduce 
interest  rates. 

We  can— immediately— assist  severe- 
ly depressed  segments  of  the  economy 
without  risking  another  surge  in  infla- 
tion. We  can  put  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  back  to  work.  We  can  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  without  going 
back  on  our  pledge  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  average  Americans.  And  we 
can  add  a  new  measure  of  fairness  suid 
equity  to  the  administration's  econom- 
ic program— thereby  improving  Im- 
measureably  our  chances  for  success 
in  achieving  real  economic  recovery. 

The  time  for  rhetoric  is  past— both 
in  the  White  House  and  in  Congress. 
It  is  time  for  action.* 


OUR  WILDERNESS  AREAS  MUST 
BE  PROTECTED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  esUblished  in  19«4  by  the 
Wilderness  Act.  was  created  by  Con- 
gress with  the  intent  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  an  "enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness."  I  fear,  however, 
that  the  programs  currently  being  pro- 
moted by  the  Department  of  whe  Inte- 
rior will  have  a  contrary  effect  to  that 
desired  by  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  both  in  1964  and  today. 
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Specifically.  I  fear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  seeks  to  exchange 
a  proposed  short-term  moratorium  on 
mining  and  drilling  in  wilderness  areas 
for  the  longrun  vulnerability  of  those 
same  pristine  areas.  Yet.  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  longrun  protection  of  our 
priceless  natural  heritage  that  Con- 
gress desired  when  it  passed  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  reasonable 
citizen  could  or  should  object  to  the 
development  of  resources  that  are 
clearly  vital  to  our  Nation's  security.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  few  citizens 
would  tolerate  widespread  devastation 
of  pristine  wilderness  areas.  I  strongly 
believe  that  wilderness  areas  are 
unique  resources  of  enduring  and 
priceless  value.  Based  on  the  mail  I 
have  received  from  my  constituents.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  values  delineat- 
ed by  the  Wilderness  Act  continue  to 
be  held  by  the  majority  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  editorials  from  two  respect- 
ed and  prominent  newspapers,  widely 
read  in  my  district  of  California,  the 
"Los  Angeles  Times"  and  the  "Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram."  These  two 
editorials,  written  in  late  February  of 
this  year,  illustrate  that,  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse economic  conditions,  the  values 
Califomians  hold  for  their  country's 
wilderness  areas  remain  strong.  I  hope 
that  these  editorials  will  be  read  and 
considered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  policymakers. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  24.  19821 
Loose  a  thx  Wiij>KRifX8s 

The  olive  branch  that  Interior  Secretary 
James  O.  Watt  seemed  to  extend  In  the 
fight  over  the  nation's  wilderness  areas 
turns  out  to  be  a  cactus. 

During  a  Sunday  appearance  on  NBC's 
"Meet  the  Press."  Watt  said  he  would  ask 
Congress  this  week  to  amend  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  to  block  the  exploration  for 
minerals  In  any  wilderness  area  until  the 
year  2000. 

That  sounded  at  first  like  a  good  deal  for 
people  who  have  (ought  for  years  to  pre- 
serve some  of  America's  forests  and  moun- 
tain slopes  in  their  natural  state. 

But.  when  the  Sunday  promise  was  re- 
duced to  writing,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  step 
backward  for  the  wilderness. 

First,  the  present  law  closes  wilderness 
areas  to  mining  and  oil  production  indefi- 
nitely starting  at  the  end  of  1083.  Under  the 
Watt  proposal,  wilderness  lands  would  auto- 
matically be  reopened  to  leasing  In  the  year 
2000.  To  keep  them  closed.  Congress  would 
have  to  go  back  through  the  whole  protec- 
tion fight  again. 

Second,  the  one  concession  that  Watt 
would  make  is  a  moratorium  on  leasing  be- 
tween now  and  1983.  The  original  law  al- 
lowed applications  for  leases  for  20  years. 
No  Interior  secretary  had  ever  encouraged 
leasing  in  the  wilderness.  Watt  did.  So  his 
concession  deals  with  a  problem  that  he  cre- 
ated. 

On  close  examination,  it  is  not  a  conces- 
sion at  all.  Congress  already  has  the  author 
ity  to  close  wilderness  areas  to  leasing  when 
it  thinks  they  are  being  threatened. 
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In  fact.  Watt's  proposal  is  a  direct  result 
of  a  move  by  Congress  to  do  Just  that— a 
move  led  by  Rep.  Manuel  Lujan  Jr.  (R- 
N.M.).  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  LuJan  was  so  dis- 
turbed by  an  effort  to  drill  for  oil  in  a  New 
Mexico  wilderness  area  that  he  proposed 
shutting  down  all  78  million  acres  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  at 
once. 

Other  sections  of  the  draft  bill  make  it 
clear  that  Watt  is  not  softening  his  crusade 
to  open  wilderness  areas  to  mining  and 
energy  production,  but  is  trying  to  soften 
the  law. 

For  example,  federal  officials  are  evaluat- 
ing 64  million  more  acres  of  wilderness  area 
that  Congress  is  considering  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  wilderness  system. 

The  Interior  Department  draft  bill  would 
set  deadlines  for  Congress  to  make  up  Its 
mind  on  the  new  acreage.  If  Congress 
missed  the  deadlines,  the  land  would  be  up 
for  grabs  again. 

That  Is  a  sly  notion.  Congress  is  not  good 
at  meeting  deadlines. 

Watt  argues  tht  the  nation  must  explore 
for  resources  more  aggressively;  he  stresses 
the  dangers  of  depending  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  such  strategic  minerals  as  chromi- 
um and  platinum. 

But  a  recent  study  by  a  top  U.S.  resource 
economist  says  that  only  about  1%  of  the 
country's  untapped  oil  will  be  found  in  wil- 
derness areas.  The  Interior  Department's 
own  basic- resources  handbook  says  there  is 
no  chromium  In  the  United  States  worth 
mining,  and  very  little  platinum,  inside  or 
outside  wilderness  areas. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  geological  re- 
ports that  wilderness  areas  have  little  to 
offer  the  nation  but  natural  grandeur.  They 
are  parts  of  North  America  that  remain  as 
they  always  were— uncluttered  by  traffic. 
free  of  pollution,  places  where  no  slabs  of 
concrete  separate  people  from  the  their 
land. 

These  havens  of  raw  nature  are  worth 
fighting  to  preserve,  as  Congress  has  made 
clear  in  Its  first  reactions  to  the  Watt  draft. 

Watt  should  acknowledge  that  he  is  wrong 
on  the  Issue,  and  stop  trying  to  force  his 
way  into  the  wilderness  disguised  as  a  friend 
of  nature. 

[Prom  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram.  Feb. 

25,  1982] 

Ah,  WiLonuTKss;  Watt's  Next? 

Congress  should  reject  James  Watt's 
latest  plan  to  'save'  the  wilderness. 

For  the  briefest  of  moments  on  Sunday  It 
looked  as  if  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
had  been  reborn  as  an  environmentalist.  In 
a  television  interview  program,  he  said  he 
would  ask  Congress  for  a  moratorium  to  the 
year  2000  on  drUliog  for  oil  and  gas  and 
mining  for  coal  and  minerals  on  nearly  80 
million  acres  of  wilderness. 

It  sounded  like  a  turnabout  by  the  envi- 
ronmentalists' Wilderness  Enemy  No.  1.  No 
such  luck.  When  copies  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation began  to  make  the  rounds  in  Wash- 
ington Monday.  It  became  apparent,  the 
Watt  plan  was  just  a  covert  attempt  to  slip 
oil.  gas  and  coal  companies  into  what  re- 
mains of  America's  wilderness. 

Under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  compa- 
nies wishing  to  look  for  oil,  gas  and  coal 
would  have  to  obtain  permission  to  do  so  by 
Dec.  31.  1983.  After  that  date,  designated 
wilderness  areas  would  have  been  perma- 
nently t>eyond  their  grasp.  Faced  by  that 
deadline,  companies  whose  main  product  is 
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energy  have  been  pushing  for  the  approval 
of  roughly  1,000  oil  and  gas  lease  applica- 
tions in  200  wilderness  areas  in  25  states. 

By  proposing  legislation  that  would 
extend  the  ban  for  18  years.  Watt  was.  In  es- 
sence, trying  an  end  run  around  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  and  the  1983  deadline.  On  Jan.  1, 
2001,  the  ban  would  have  been  over— and 
the  wilderness  areas  would  have  been  open, 
once  more,  to  uncontrolled  exploitation. 

Watt's  Sunday  "conversion,"  it  Is  now 
clear,  was  also  a  clumsy  attempt  to  get  by 
Congress. 

About  20  million  acres  of  land  are  being 
considered  for  designation  as  sanctioned  wil- 
derness areas.  Although  formal  protection 
has  not  yet  been  extended  to  these  lands, 
development  on  them  has  been  halted. 
Under  Watt's  new  approach,  these  lands 
would  come  under  the  government's  protec- 
tive wing  only  if  Congress  acted  by  dead- 
lines to  be  set  by  Watt.  Since  any  deadline 
could  easily  be  subverted  by  any  one  of  a 
hundred  legislative  delaying  tactics,  many 
of  those  20  million  acres,  no  doubt,  would 
soon  be  crawling  with  heavy  land-moving 
machines. 

Watt's  attempts  to  bypass  existing  legisla- 
tion, to  manipulate  Congress  and  to  sidestep 
the  national  desire  to  protect  America's  wil- 
derness areas  were  ill-advised.  Unlike  the 
wilderness.  Watt's  plan  should  be  allowed  to 
wither  away.* 


WALT  MICHAEUS.  FOOTBALL 
GREAT,  TO  BE  HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

or  rarRSTLVANIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  18.  the  Borough  of  SwoyersviUe 
in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  its  most  famous  sons — 
Walt  Michaels.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  Join  with  the  residents  of  Swoyers- 
viDe  and  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  salut- 
ing one  of  the  finest  players  in  modem 
pro  football  history. 

The  son  of  Polish  immigrants,  Walt 
Michaels  first  distinguished  himself  as 
an  outstanding  high  school  athlete 
before  going  on  to  play  fuUback, 
guard,  and  linebacker  at  Washington 
&  Lee.  Walt  was  drafted  by  the  Cleve- 
land Browns  in  1951. 

While  a  linebacker  for  the  Browns, 
he  played  on  two  National  Football 
League  championship  teams,  five  divi- 
sional winners  and  was  selected  to  play 
in  the  Pro  Bowl  4  straight  years— from 
1957  through  1960.  He  began  his 
coaching  career  as  a  defensive  line 
coach  for  the  National  Football 
League's  Oakland  Raiders  in  1962,  and 
Joined  the  New  York  Jets  the  follow- 
ing year  in  a  similar  position. 

In  1977,  Walt  was  named  the  head 
coach  of  the  New  York  Jets.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  selected  National 
Football  League  Coach  of  the  Year  by 
several  media  organizations. 

Wadt  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's best-known  football  families.  His 
brother  Lou  was  a  standout  place- 
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kicker  and  defensive  end  who  played 
in  the  National  Football  League  for  11 
years  after  earning  All-America 
honors  as  a  tackle  at  Kentucky.  Their 
mother  Mary  was  named  National 
FootbaU  League  Mother  of  the  Year 
in  1966. 

Walt  is  married  to  the  former  Betty 
Yuhas  of  SwoyersviUe.  The  Michaels 
have  four  children:  Mary  Ann,  Walter. 
Jr.,  Mark,  and  Paul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  nth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  saluting  the 
achievements  of  this  outstanding  ath- 
lete and  coach.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE 
CARIBBEAN  ARE  NOT  STRATE- 
GICALLY IMPORTANT  TO  THE 
U.S. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\Lesday.  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  unspoken  assumption  In 
the  debate  over  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  is  that 
these  are  vital  areas  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  in  stra- 
tegic terms.  The  very  geographical 
proximity  seems  to  make  this  proposi- 
tion self-evident,  and  the  existence  of 
the  Panama  Canal  would  appear  to 
render  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
region  unchallengeable. 

As  with  so  many  other  implicit  as- 
sumptions in  our  foreign  policy,  this 
one,  too,  can  benefit  fronTa  more  rig- 
orous examination.  Such  an  inquiry 
has  been  under  way  by  Dr.  Abraham 
F.  Lowenthal,  a  scholar  at  the  Wilson 
Center  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Dr.  Lowenthal  is  a  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  specialist,  and  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  spring  1982  issue  of  the  Wilson 
Quarterly.  Unfortimately,  the  length 
of  that  article  precludes  placing  it  in 
the  RscoRD  for  wider  dissemination 
within  the  Congress.  In  its  stead,  I  am 
placing  an  article  by  Dr.  Lowenthal, 
which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  Outlook  section. 

As  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  his 
carefully  studied  conclusion  that  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  are 
not  strategically  important  to  the 
United  States.  Just  as  the  generals  are 
always  fighting  the  last  war.  Judg- 
ments as  to  the  stragtegic  importance 
of  any  one  region  have  typically  been 
made  in  terms  that  would  make  sense 
in  World  War  II.  In  this  day  of  shrink- 
ing global  distances,  air  transport,  in- 
stant communications,  and  long-range 
missiles,  we  must  use  different  meas- 
ures for  the  strategic  importance  of 
one  or  another  region. 
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Among  such  measures  are  the 
degree  and  extent  of  international 
trade,  the  transmigration  of  peoples, 
and  general  cultural  interaction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
region.  Because  of  our  sheer  size  in 
terms  of  trade,  our  ability  to  absorb 
migratory  waves,  and  as  well  as  the 
immense  cultural  influence  we  have 
over  the  countries  of  the  region,  the 
United  States  exerts  a  powerful  pres- 
ence. The  reverse  cannot  be  said  to  be 
so  valid. 

Even  the  Panama  Canal,  while  still 
useful,  cannot  be  said  to  be  essential 
in  the  old  sense.  A  shrinking  share  of 
U.S.  trade  passes  through  the  canal, 
and  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  Pana- 
manian Government,  whatever  its 
color,  would  choose  to  reduce  a  major 
source  of  its  income. 

In  economic  terms,  the  importance 
of  the  region  to  the  United  States  has 
decreased.  By  1978,  U.S.  investment  in 
the  Caribbean,  for  example,  amounted 
to  only  2.5  percent  of  direct  U.S.  for- 
eign investment.  Today,  the  United 
States  depends  on  no  commodity  im- 
ported from  the  Caribbean. 

The  real  importance  of  the  region  to 
the  United  States  should  be  seen  in 
humanitarian  terms.  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  we  should  continue  to 
pursue  the  cyclical  policy  of  neglect 
followed  by  extreme  military  concern, 
with  no  regard  to  the  genuine  needs  of 
the  region.  White  the  region  is  not  of 
major  economic  importance  to  the 
United  States  at  present,  an  enlight- 
ened foreign  policy  that  would  spur  its 
economic  development  could  render 
the  area  a  major  trading  partner  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties.  A 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  that  has 
two  thirds  of  its  resouces  going  to  one 
country,  and  in  security  assistance  at 
that,  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  policy 
that  can  bear  future  benefits. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
my  colleagues. 
Let  the  Latins  Have  Their  Turmoil  in 

Peace:  It's  the  Only  Reasonable  Polict 

Option  We've  Got 

(By  Abraham  F.  Lowenthal) 

It  Is  obvious  by  now  that  the  United 
States  is  caught  in  a  deepening  morass  in 
Central  America.  Every  week  brings  more 
bad  news:  political  and  military  reverses  for 
the  groups  our  government  is  backing  in  the 
region;  further  evidence  that  many  ele- 
ments of  Central  America's  security  forces 
are  brutal  and  corrupt;  desperately  Incom- 
petent attempts  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  Influence  public  opinion:  and  a  wid- 
ening gap  between  what  is  at  stake  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  means  available  to  ad- 
vance U.S.  interests. 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  disturbing 
mess?  To  answer  that  question,  we  need  to 
focus  on  the  range  of  choice  left  to  the 
United  States,  to  define  which  results  would 
be  acceptable  and  achievable— and  which 
would  be  dangerous  and  unacceptable. 

The  Reagan  administration's  approach  to 
Central  America  Is  based  primarily  on  exag- 
gerated fears  and  unrealistic  aims.  It  derives 
more    from    a   desire    to   display   national 
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strength  than  from  a  sense  of  national  self- 
confidence.  And  it  stems  more  from  project- 
ing extraneous  concerns  upon  Central 
America  than  from  assessing  the  region's 
own  realities  and  significance. 

The  welter  of  contradictory  statements 
emerging  from  various  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration suggests  that  the  U.S.  government 
thinks  of  Central  America  as  a  stack  of 
dominoes,  being  tipped  primarily  by  exter- 
nal (Cuban  and  Soviet)  pressure.  The  ad- 
ministration believes  that  a  revolutionary 
triumph  In  El  Salvador  would  lead  almost 
ineluctably  to  leftist  victories  in  the  other 
Central  American  nations.  The  possibility  of 
several  insurgent  victories  is  thought  ulti- 
mately to  threaten  oil-rich  Mexico  (and 
problems  for  Mexico,  it  is  said,  would  Inun- 
date the  United  States  with  refugees).  More 
Immediately,  the  administration  apparently 
fears  that  leftist  regimes  in  Central  America 
would  jeopardize  U.S.  security  suid  other  In- 
terests: maritime  routes,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  other  assets. 

Taken  together,  those  interests  are  re- 
garded as  "vital"— more  so,  according  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Haig.  than  those 
for  which  so  many  tens  of  thousands  died  in 
Vietnam.  To  protect  these  interests— and  to 
preserve  U.S.  influence  and  prestige- the 
Reagan  administration  provides  military 
training  and  equipment,  sends  advisers, 
steps  up  economic  assistance,  considers  (and 
probably  undertakes)  covert  paramilitary 
intervention,  refuses  to  rule  out  direct  mili- 
tary involvement,  and  eschews  negotiations 
that  might  Involve  redistributing  power. 

The  Reagan  administration's  fears  are 
largely  unfounded,  its  concept  of  what  is  at 
stake  in  Central  America  Is  unwarranted,  its 
assessment  of  Central  America's  dynamics  Is 
inadequate,  and  Its  chosen  instruments  are 
ill-chosen  to  achieve  even  those  goals  that 
are  attainable. 

The  realities  are  as  follows: 

The  insurgencies  in  Central  America  are 
primarily  Indigenous,  not  Inspired  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviets  or  the  Cubans.  Cuba 
is  no  doubt  supporting  the  guerillas,  and  a 
panoply  of  other  external  actors  are  in- 
volved: the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Israel  and  the  PLO.  Argentina  and 
Venezuela,  the  European  Social  DemocraU 
and  the  Christian  Democrats,  the  human 
rights  activists  and  the  anti-communist 
international  movement.  But  none  of  these 
actors  Is  as  important  as  what  is  happening 
internally.  Whatever  their  source,  guns  do 
not  fire  themselves. 

Each  Central  American  country  Is  differ- 
ent. Events  in  any  one  nation  surely  will 
affect  trends  in  another,  sometimes  impor- 
tantly, but  internal  conditions  In  each  coun- 
try are  crucial.  Costa  Rica's  future,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  more  affected  by  its  own  eco- 
nomic quandary  than  by  El  Salvador's  civil 
war. 

The  probable  effect  on  Mexico  of  a  region- 
wide  turn  to  the  left  in  Central  America 
would  be  to  strengthen  conservative  forces. 
The  most  likely  way  to  increase  the  chances 
of  a  left-nationalist  anti-U.S.  movement  in 
Mexico  would  be  to  undertake  U.S.  military 
action  or  detectable  paramilitary  interven- 
tion in  Central  America. 

The  real  threat  to  U.S.  security,  even  from 
region-wide  leftist  victories,  is  strictly  limit- 
ed. The  one  clear  imperative  is  to  prevent  a 
strategic  threat  from  being  introduced  in 
Central  America.  Strategic  weapons  have 
been  kept  out  of  Cuba  for  20  years  by  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  reason  to  beheve 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union 
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to  introduce  such  highly  provocative 
(indeed,  unacceptable)  weapons  into  the  vul- 
nerable nations  of  Central  America  than 
into  its  close  and  consolidated  ally  In  Cuba. 

U.S.  economic  interests  in  Central  Amer 
lea  are  scant.  No  other  significant  and  tangi- 
ble U.S.  interests  are  engaged,  except  inso- 
far as  Central  American  migration  expands 
and  creates  a  new  set  of  U.S.  interests.  Cen- 
tral America's  future  need  not  be  any  more 
vital "  for  the  United  States  than  we  make 
it.  The  more  the  administration  escalates  its 
rhetoric,  the  more  It  creates  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

The  central  issue  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  its  perception  that  'losing"  a  con- 
frontation in  Central  America  will  further 
undermine  U.S.  influence  elsewhere  and— 
not  incidentally- weaken  the  adrfUnlstra- 
tion's  own  political  standing.  To  point  out 
that  this  wound  would  be  largely  self-inflict- 
ed—the administration  chose,  after  all,  to 
"draw  a  line '  in  El  Salvador,  perhaps  be- 
cause Soviet  expansionism  is  easier  to 
"stop"  where  it  is  not  occurring  than  where 
It  is— does  not  solve  the  problem.  The  way 
to  reduce  the  troubling  prospect  that  a  set- 
back In  Central  America  will  weaken  the 
United  States  elsewhere,  however,  is  not  by 
forcing  an  unwiiuiable  confrontation,  but  by 
seeking  a  diplomatic  solution. 

The  Reagan  administration  appears  to 
desire  in  Central  America  is  a  cluster  of 
friendly,  stable  nations  which  hold  honest 
elections  and  respect  human  rights,  wel- 
come U.S.  private  Investment,  and  support 
Washington  Internationally.  In  short,  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  congenial, 
prosperous  neighbors. 

That  goal  Is  not  realistic.  No  matter  what 
the  U.S.  government  does  (or  does  not  do). 
Central  America  in  the  next  several  years 
will  t>e  unstable,  economically  distressed, 
strife-torn,  and  unable  to  build  and  sustain 
effective  political  institutions.  U.S.  Investors 
will  not  flock  to  Central  America.  Some  of 
the  region's  most  stable  countries  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  Independent  of  the 
United  States.  Hegemony  will  not  be  easily 
re  Imposed. 

What,  then,  should  be  done?  How  can  the 
United  States  reverse  the  drift  toward  disas- 
ter in  Central  America? 

The  first  step  is  to  focus  on  how  to  avoid 
the  worst. 

The  worst  that  could  possibly  happen  in 
Central  America  would  be  to  blunder  into  a 
global  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  ulti- 
mate tragedy  Is  improbable,  but  the  chain 
of  consequences  leading  from  a  possible  U.S. 
invasion  of  Cuba  all  the  way  to  Armageddon 
Is  not  harder  to  imagine  than  the  process 
which  led  from  the  assassination  of  an  Aus- 
trian archduke  to  World  War  I. 

The  United  SUtes  should  immediately 
take  steps,  therefore,  to  reassure  the  Soviet 
Union  that  our  government  will  continue  to 
respect  Cuba's  territorial  integrity,  as  we 
expect  full  adherence  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  other  aspects  of  the  1962  agreements 
which  settled  the  missile  crisis. 

Apart  from  world  war.  the  worst  reason- 
ably feared  course  in  Central  America  would 
be  prolonged  U.S.  military  Involvement  in 
Central  America's  civil  turmoil.  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention  would  strengthen  anti- 
American  forces  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica, Latin  America  and  the  whole  Third 
World,  fuel  major  conflicts  with  key  allies, 
fracture  consensus  within  the  United 
States,  and  distract  attention  from  more  se- 
rious national  and  international  problems. 

A  quick,  decisive  and  "successful"  U.S. 
military  intervention  is  simply  not  in  the 
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cards.  Even  if  It  were,  it  would  be  a  course  to 
avoid.  U.S.  military  intervention  would  blur 
the  important  distinction  between  the  inter- 
national role  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would  perpetuate 
precisely  the  forms  of  international  behav- 
ior we  are  trying  to  end.  Ultimately,  too,  the 
regime  imposed  or  reinforced  by  U.S.  inter- 
vention would  likely  be  forced  out  by  intran- 
sigently  anti-U.S.  forces,  enraged  by  the 
Interventionist  role  of  the  United  States. 

The  way  to  avoid  all  these  profoundly  un- 
desirable results  Is  by  making  It  crystal  clear 
that  the  United  States  will  not  undertake 
military  or  paramilitary  Intervention  In 
Central  America.  The  administration  should 
voluntarily  and  formally  clarify  that  force 
will  only  be  contemplated  to  remove  a  clear 
and  present  security  threat,  and  then  only 
under  multilateral  auspices  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  If  the  administra- 
tion persists  in  keeping  its  (rhetorical)  op- 
tions open.  Congress  should  Impose  further 
restrictions  on  the  executive. 

Another  result  the  United  States  should 
be  trying  to  avert  Is  the  decisive  military 
victory  of  anti-U.S.  leftist  forces  over  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  aligned  in  Central 
America.  The  more  clearly  military  a  victory 
of  the  Insurgents,  the  less  Influence  the 
United  States  and  other  forces  for  modera- 
tion will  have  after  a  leftist  triumph— and 
the  greater  the  demonstration  effect  else- 
where In  the  region.  It  would  be  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  therefore,  to 
move  the  forum  of  confrontation  in  El  Sal- 
vador from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotia- 
tion table— an  arena  where  the  economic 
strength  and  political  influence  of  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  the  United  states  will  be 
more  relevant. 

The  most  likely  outcome  in  Central  Amer- 
ica in  the  intermediate  term  is  protracted 
and  expanded  civil  war.  The  United  States 
should  do  all  It  can  to  help  avoid  this:  by 
supporting  international  efforts  at  media- 
tion, by  working  with  all  relevant  parties  to 
curtail  arms  flows  from  ourselves  and  others 
to  the  region,  by  supporting  economic  devel- 
opment programs  in  countries  (like  Costa 
Rica)  where  viable  policies  are  threatened, 
and  by  trying  to  support  moderate  groups  in 
each  country.  All  these  courses  should  be 
pursued,  but  they  may  very  well  not  be 
enough  to  co-opt  the  insurgents. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  best  we  can 
realistically  hope  for  in  Central  America  is 
the  establishment  In  the  next  several  years 
of  Independent,  nationalist,  left-leaning, 
even  Marxist-Leninist  regimes.  Some  of 
these  regimes,  like  the  cturent  Sandlnista 
junta  in  Nicaragua,  may  well  be  friendly  tc 
Cuba  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  If 
they  come  to  power  with  Cuban  help  and 
against  the  wiU  of  the  United  States. 

If  U.S.  policy  permits,  however,  all  these 
nations  should  still  be  inserted  firmly 
within  the  international  capitalist  economy. 
They  will  still  be  dependent  on  trade,  fi- 
nance, technology  and  investment  from  the 
United  States,  and  they  will  be  accessible  to 
U.S.  Influence.  They  will  still  be  interested 
in  U.S.  economic  assistance,  which  is  likely 
to  be  far  more  effective  as  a  constructive  In- 
fluence on  behavior  than  predictably  coun- 
terproductive threats 

Not  even  this  result  will  be  easily 
achieved.  If  the  administration  continues  to 
"draw  lines."  to  threaten,  to  reject  negotia- 
tions, to  undermine  international  efforts  at 
mediation,  and  to  grasp  at  straws  to  justify 
its  stance.  It  will  leave  itself  no  choices  but 
humiliation  or  Intervention. 
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One  can  hope,  however,  that  today's  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  however  they  turn  out, 
will  give  the  Reagan  administration  a 
chance  to  change  its  course. 

The  way  to  do  so  is  clear:  to  rule  out  U.S. 
military  intervention;  to  seek  renewed  mul- 
tilateral backing  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  extra-hemispheric  military  bases  in 
the  region;  to  support  fully  Mexico's  effort 
to  negotiate  a  political  solution,  tuid  genu- 
inely to  accept  profound  changes  in  Central 
America,  even  when  they  diminish  immedi- 
ate U.S.  influence.  There  is  no  other  way 
out.* 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINI- 
TY CONTROL  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1982 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  of  1974.  This  legislation 
will  authorize  certain  additional  meas- 
ures in  the  program  to  assure  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  title  II 
of  PubUc  Law  93-320. 

The  Colorado  River  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  valuable  resources.  It  in- 
cludes some  of  our  great  scenic  won- 
ders, such  as  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
Lake  Powell,  which  are  enjoyed  by  all 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  the  sight  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  engineering 
achievements  such  as  Hoover  and 
Glen  Canyon  Dams.  It  provides  water 
and  energy  to  approximately  17  noil- 
lion  citizens  in  one-twelfth  of  the 
United  States,  ranging  from  farms  and 
small  communities  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  to  the  huge  industrial  com- 
plex of  Los  Angeles,  our  third  largest 
city.  Furthermore,  development  of  the 
vast  mineral  resources  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  mitigation  of 
growth  impacts  hinge  on  the  use  of 
the  waters  and  energy  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  How  wrong  was  Lt. 
Joseph  Ives,  one  of  the  Colorado 
River's  first  explorers,  when  he  dis- 
missed the  region  saying, 

It  seems  intended  by  nature  that  the  Colo- 
rado River,  along  the  greater  portion  of  its 
lonely  and  majestic  way,  shall  be  forever 
unvlslted  and  undisturbed. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  new  chal- 
lenge on  the  Colorado,  one  which  re- 
quires that  we  advance  our  imder- 
standing  of  Its  problems  and  bring  new 
technology  to  resolve  them.  In  1974, 
Congress  recognized  that  both  nature 
and  man  contributed  to  the  Increasing 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  it 
was  reaching  its  limit  of  usefulness. 
The  total  annual  salt  load  in  the  river 
at  Imperial  Dam  near  the  Mexican 
border  is  estimated  to  be  approximate- 
ly 10  million  tons.  In  our  urban  areas, 
this  reduces  the  useful  lives  of  our 
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utility  distribution  systems,  home, 
business  and  industry  piping,  fixtures, 
and  heating  vessels,  increases  water 
treatment  and  conditioning  costs,  and 
prevents  reclamation  and  reuse  with- 
out costly  desalting  techniques.  High 
salinity  harms  our  agricultural  areas 
by  limiting  the  crops  that  can  be 
grown,  and  the  productivity  of  the 
soils.  Salt  buildup  in  our  ground  water 
basins  will  destroy  their  use  as  natural 
reservoirs.  Furthermore,  continued  in- 
creases in  salinity  levels  on  the  river 
are  of  deep  concern  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  who  suffers  similar  damages 
to  its  economy. 

Research  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  put  an  annual  price  tag  of 
$100  million  on  the  damages  caused  by 
this  salinity  today,  and  estimates  that 
it  will  more  than  double  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  if  the  corrective  steps  au- 
thorized by  the  1974  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  are  not 
continued  and  expanded.  We  have 
learned  a  great  deal  since  Congress 
acted  in  1974,  and  we  can  now  develop 
a  more  effective  program  to  imple- 
ment salinity  control  measures  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  original 
act.  These  objectives  include  the  Fed- 
eral-State adopted  policy  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  which  requires  that 
salinity  levels  in  the  lower  mainstem 
be  maintained  at  or  below  1972  levels 
while  the  States  continue  to  develop 
their  compact  entitled  waters.  There- 
fore, I  am  introducing  today,  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Basin 
States,  lee^lation  to  implement  new 
strategies  and  programs  to  overcome 
this  problem. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  six  new  units,  and  also  includes 
specific  administration  and  congres- 
sional oversight  of  final  implementa- 
tion plans  of  such  units  prior  to  con- 
struction. It  allows  for  joint  ventures 
with  industrial  water  users  so  that 
brackish  and  saline  basin  waters, 
rather  than  fresh  water,  can  be  benefi- 
cially used  for  industrial  purposes. 
Furthermore,  it  provides  for  improv- 
ing interconnected  canal  and  lateral 
systems  with  all  but  the  salinity  bene- 
fits being  paid  for  by  the  water  users 
benefited  by  the  program.  The  legisla- 
tion authorizes  the  development  of  a 
salinity  control  program  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  as  well  as  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  voluntary  onfarm  salinity 
program  through  the  Department  of 
Agrictilture.  This  approach  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  capability  of  Agricul- 
ture's agencies  in  lieu  of  the  "pro- 
grams available"  approach  currently 
being  followed.  Finally,  the  bill  con- 
tains two  features  which  are  impor- 
tant to  those  concerned  about  Federal 
spending.  It  provides  an  obligation  by 
non-Federal  interests  to  repay  the 
costs  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs  in  the  manner  previously  es- 
tablished for  Department  of  the  Inte- 
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rior  programs.  In  addition,  it  requires 
continued  studies  and  evaluations  of 
the  overall  cost  effectiveness  to  better 
define  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  it  is  "preventative  med- 
icine" for  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  It 
wil  permit  us  to  avoid  more  costly  sa- 
linity control  techniques  now.  and  in 
the  future.  The  bill  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  and  demonstrates  the  contin- 
ued effort  of  those  States  to  resolve 
their  problem^  in  a  cooperative 
manner.  By  maintaining  these  sali^iity 
objectives,  my  State  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Upper  Basin  can  contin- 
ue to  develop  the  water  supplies  allo- 
cated to  them  under  the  Colorado 
River  compact  and  prevent  further 
damage  to  our  downstream  neighbors 
including  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

I  l)elieve  this  is  an  important  step  In 
resolving  a  serious  pollution  problem 
in  one  of  our  largest  rivers,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  enacting 
this  legislation.* 


CUTTING  FUNDS  FOR  CHILD- 
HOOD IMMUNIZATION-SHORT- 
SIGHTED RISK  WITH  LONG- 
TERM  CONSEQUENCES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  ITEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
proposals  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  request,  perhaps  none  are 
as  damaging  as  his  proposals  to  cut 
funds  for  valuable  health  maintenance 
programs  for  those  of  all  ages.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  old 
adage.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure"  neatly  applies 
to  the  proposals  to  slash  childhood  im- 
munization programs  which  have 
proven  their  effectiveness  in  prevent- 
ing disease  in  those  who  are  some  of 
the  most  vulnerable  of  our  population. 
The  following  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  appropriately  describes 
the  importance  of  this  small,  but  ef- 
fective program— and  the  conse- 
quences we  face  without  it.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  attention  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposals  In 
the  weeks  ahead.  _ 

PUITIHG  CHILDRKW  »  DaKGXR  OP  DEATH:  IX- 

mnfiZATioN,  A  OooD  Form  op  Mxdicikk, 
Would  Be  Cut 

(By  Carol  Levine) 

On  the  long  trip  home  from  a  New  Eng- 
land vacation,  my  daughters  chatted  eagerly 
about  Louisa  May  Alcott's  house  and  Paul 
Revere's  ride.  My  son,  then  6  years  old,  sat 
between  them,  uncharacteristically  solemn. 
What,  I  finally  asked,  did  he  remember 
most  about  the  trip? 

"That  old  cemetery  we  visited."  he  re- 
plied. "The  one  with  all  the  funny  carved 
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stones  that  you  read  out  loud."  A  long 
pause.  "I  didn't  luiow  that  children  could 
die." 

Tragically,  children  do  die— of  accidents, 
birth  defects  and  cancer,  among  other 
causes.  But  In  this  country,  in  this  decade, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions,  children  do 
not  die  of  illnesses  like  whooping  cough  and 
diphtheria,  which  ravaged  entire  communi- 
ties in  colonial  times  and  threatened  chil- 
dren as  recently  as  the  19508. 

Nor  are  large  numbers  of  children  crip- 
pled by  polio,  or  left  permanently  damaged 
by  the  complications  of  measles  and  mumps, 
or  afflicted  with  birth  defects  like  deafness 
or  retardation  because  their  mothers  con- 
tracted rubella  (German  measles)  during 
pregnancy.  Only  about  10  cases  of  paralytic 
polio  are  reported  each  year.  A  few  genera- 
tions ago,  nearly  every  child  contracted 
measles:  within  a  few  years  the  disease  may 
be  eliminated,  the  federal  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  predicts. 

These  devastating  chUdhood  diseases  can 
be  prevented  by  Immunizations,  and  since 
the  early  19608  (and  with  a  special  push 
starting  in  1977)  the  center  has  been  fund- 
ing grants  to  the  states  through  its  child- 
hood Immunization  program,  providing  half 
the  doses  of  poUo,  rubella,  measles  and 
mumps  vaccine  distributed  in  the  public 
sector. 

This  program  has  saved  lives  and  reduced 
suffering.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  H.  David  Banta, 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment,  pointed  out  In  testimony  to 
a  congressional  committee  on  Feb.  4,  it  Is 
that  rarest  of  medical  Interventions:  one 
that  actually  saves  money.  The  costs  of  im- 
munization are  much  lower  than— perhaps 
one-tenth— the  costs  of  treating  sick  chil- 
dren, not  even  counting  projected  losses  in 
their  future  productivity. 

Why  then  should  anyone  want  to  cut  a 
successful  effort  at  federal- local  cooperation 
that  has  no  history  of  abuse?  Has  any  child 
been  vaccinated  who  didn't  need  or  deserve 
to  be? 

Yet  if  the  program's  proposed  budget  for 
1983  is  approved,  the  number  of  children 
Immunized  will  drop  by  2  million.  The 
Reagan  Administration  haa  proposed  $21.9 
million  in  funding.  Just  about  the  same 
amount  that  was  provided  by  the  continuing 
budget  resolution  passed  by  Congress  on 
Dec.  15.  (The  Administration  had  earlier 
proposed  a  budget  of  under  116  million.) 

The  difference  Is  that  an  average  25-per- 
cent Increase  Is  expected  in  the  coat  of  the 
vaccine  supplied  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  by  the  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme  and 
Lederle  pharmaceutical  companies.  The 
lilgher  costs  are  due  to  inflation  and  less  ad- 
vantageous contracU  based  on  the  purchase 
of  smaller  quantities  of  vaccine. 

Each  year,  the  center  estimatea.  5.4  mil- 
lion to  5.6  million  preschool  children  who 
receive  immunizations  through  public  fund- 
ing need  either  basic  immunization  or  boost- 
er shots.  In  addition.  3  million  to  4  million 
school-age  children  have  not  been  ade<iuate- 
ly  lmmuni:t«d,  and  13.6  million  children 
have  never  received  mumps  vaccine.  These 
unimmunized  children  are  primarily  those 
from  the  families  of  the  urban  and  rural 
poor  and  undocumented  Immigrants. 

Surely  the  poUcy-makers  In  Washington 
do  not  want  these  children  to  get  sick  or. 
worse  yet.  to  die.  But  they  are  willing  to 
take  a  chance  in  the  belief  that  others  will 
step  In  to  close  the  gap.  Perhaps  the  sutes 
will  Increase  their  share  of  the  funding.  Per- 
tiaps  charitable  doctors  will  immunize  poor 
children  without  charge.  Perhaps  parents 
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will  pay  on  their  own.  choosing  vaccines 
over  bread,  clothing  or  transportation. 

Perhaps.  But  the  history  of  the  immuniza- 
tion program  shows  that,  when  federal 
spending  has  declined,  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  a  particular  disease  has  in- 
creased. And,  even  though  the  states  now 
have  potential  sources  of  additional  Income 
through  the  matemal-and-child-health 
block  grants  and  preventive  health  grants, 
the  competing  pressures  for  these  funds  are 
certain  to  be  severe. 

Only  a  sustained  federal  commitment  can 
maintain  the  public  Interest  in  controlling 
childhood  diseases.  E^ren  in  previous  admin- 
istrations, when  fiuiding  levels  were  higher, 
poor  children  did  not  have  equal  access  to 
medical  care.  But,  in  this  Administration's 
budget  priorities,  poor  children  have  suf- 
fered most— through  cuts  in  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  school-lunch  programs,  matemal- 
and-child-health  grants,  grants  to  crippled 
children  and  more. 

One  medical  program  will  not  redress  all 
the  Inequities  in  these  children's  lives.  But 
how  can  we  deny  any  child  basic  protection 
against  communicable  disease?  Inununiza- 
tlon  Is  good  medicine,  sound  economics  and 
humane  care.  An  Administration  that  pro- 
claims Its  support  of  the  family  should  also 
support  the  needs  of  children.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  FARMERS 
BENEFIT  FROM  CORRECT  USE 
OP  SAFE  HARBOR  LEASING 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  IfXBRASKA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  set  in 
motion  basic  structural  improvements 
in  our  economy.  They  were  desperate- 
ly needed. 

We  finally  reduced  taxes.  We  finally 
acted  to  encourage  savings.  We  finally 
provided  business  Incentives  to  Invest 
in  new  equipment— to  retool  and  mod- 
ernize America  for  the  future. 

Long  overdue,  we  finally  responded 
to  our  capital  needs  with  a  comprehen- 
sive economic  recovery  plan  designed 
to  improve  our  Nation's  lagging  pro- 
ductivity and  our  ability  to  compete  in 
the  world  marketplace.  As  a  Congress- 
man with  a  business  background,  I 
thought  these  actions  made  good  eco- 
nomic sense  then  and  I  still  do. 

One  aspect  of  this  economic  stimu- 
lus package  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  intense  criticism  was  the  safe 
harbor  leasing  provision.  Although  the 
foundaton  of  this  law  is  basically 
sound,  that  being  to  allow  the  incen- 
tives for  capital  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization to  be  useful  to  concerns 
that  are  currently  unprofitable.  This 
is  important  in  as  much  as  it  was  our 
Intent  to  assist  these  unprofitable  en- 
terprises in  particular. 

My  concern  today  is  not  to  suggest 
reform  of  the  safe  harbor  leasing  law, 
sdthough  I  believe  reforms  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  certain  abuses.  Nor  is  it 
to  recount  the  advantages  available  to 
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the  distressed  auto  manufacturers. 
The  airlines  and  others  who  badly 
need  new  equipment  to  strengthen 
their  operations  and  ensure  continued 
If  not  increased  employment. 

What  I  intend  is  to  draw  attention 
to  today  is  the  opportunity  and  advan- 
tage available  to  two  groups  who  have 
been  little  discussed  in  the  current 
controversy.  Those  two  groups  are  the 
agricultural  and  small  business  com- 
munities. 

Although  agricultural  and  small 
business  involvement  Is  not  that  ex- 
tensive yet  nor  much  publicized,  the 
Interest  and  future  potential  for  such 
beneficial  activity  Is  apparent. 

High  interest  rates  are  creating 
severe  problems  across  the  entire  eco- 
nomic spectrum.  Businesses  are  having 
to  close  their  doors.  Cash  flow  prob- 
lems are  abundant.  Expenditures  for 
new  equipment  are  being  postponed. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture  alone,  in- 
debtedness this  year  will  reach  a 
record  high  of  approximately  $200  bil- 
lion. Interest  charges  on  that  debt  will 
be  staggering.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  net  farm 
Income  will  faU  to  the  "lowest  level 
since  the  depression  of  the  1930's."  Ag- 
ricultural exports  will  decline  for  the 
first  time  since  the  late  1960's.  Coming 
from  a  State  where  both  agriculture 
and  small  business  are  prevalent,  I  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  the  backbone  of 
our  economy.  There  can  be  no  recov- 
ery without  their  overaU  involvement. 

I  believe  it  should  be  more  widely 
discussed  that  during  these  times  of 
high  Interest  rates,  safe  harbor  leasing 
could  prove  to  be  particularly  helpful 
to  small  business  and  especially  the 
farming  industry.  Particularly  in  the 
areas  of  financing  new  equipment  and 
Interest  rate  relief,  the  new  provision 
Is  quite  helpful  to  agriculture.  By  en- 
tering into  a  leasing  arrangement,  the 
farmer  can  realize  significant  interest 
savings.  Interest  rates  for  purchase  of 
new  equipment  can  be  cut  by  as  much 
as  8  to  9  percent. 

For  example,  the  Allis-Chsdmers 
Credit  Corp.,  is  offering  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  through  a  safe  harbor 
leasing  arrangement  to  purchase 
equipment  at  a  finance  rate  as  low  as 
9.9  percent.  Information  on  the  lease/ 
ownership  plan  ,  is  readable, 
understandable,  and  to  the  point. 

Because  the  lease  purchase  or  full- 
payout  lease  may  now  be  treated  as  a 
true  lease  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses. This  means  that  additional  tax 
benefits  are  available  to  the  lessor 
which  can  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
customer.  A  combination  of  a  low  In- 
terest rate,  the  ability  to  expense  the 
entire  lease  payment,  and  to  acquire 
ownership  at  the  completion  of  the 
lease  for  a  nominal  amount. 

The  bottom  line,  in  the  case  of  an 
offer  currently  available  to  the  farmer 
by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Credit  Corp.,  is 
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that  by  purchasing  equipment  valued 
at  $50,000  under  Safe-Harbor  the  pur- 
chaser pays  $8,000  less  than  he  would 
If  he  acquired  the  property  at  the  13.9 
percent  rate  available  under  conven- 
tional purchase. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  advantages 
of  Safe-Harbor  are  available  not  only 
to  Chrysler  or  Eastern  but  to  the 
family  farm  or  the  small,  independent 
business.  This  example  I  cite  Is  only  to 
illustrate  that  it  is  altogether  possible 
to  use  Safe-Harbor  to  assist  our  strug- 
gling agriculture  and  small  business 
communities.  I  am  confident  that  if  we 
allow  Safe-Harbor  to  remain  intact 
that  such  activity  will  grow  and 
expand  and  by  so  doing  will  enhance 
the  ability  of  our  agricultural  and 
small  business  conmiunitles  to  prosper. 

Small  business  tmd  farming  involve- 
ment Is,  therefore,  evident.  Interest  in 
more  leasing  activity  is  apparent. 
What,  then,  are  the  problems?  The 
law  Is  new,  and  Treasury  regulations 
have  not  been  out  long.  As  new  as  the 
law  is,  I  doubt  if  many  rural  bankers, 
farmers,  fertilizer,  feed,  and  imple- 
ment dealers  even  have  heard  of  safe 
harbor  leasing.  Elven  if  they  have,  the 
legal  costs  to  understand  the  provision 
and  accoimtlng  costs  to  file  are  often 
more  than  what  the  farmer  or  small 
business  owner  can  afford. 

The  new  law  is  ceitainly  not  perfect. 
The  regulations  are  confusing.  Modifi- 
cations win  have  to  be  made  to  allow 
more  Involvement. 

Retention  with  maybe  some  modifi- 
cation, yes,  but  not  repeal.  The  con- 
cept Is  sound;  It  deserves  a  chance  to 
work.  What  Is  needed  is  a  good  educa- 
tional process  by  other  companies 
similar  to  what  Allis-Chalmers  pro- 
vides that  reaches  the  small  business 
and  agriculture  communities.  March  2, 
1982.  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee testimony  made  this  point  quite 
clear. 

Mr.  Si>,'aker,  let  us  not  change  this 
cour?»e  loward  economic  recovery  in 
midstream.  A  certain,  consistent  eco- 
nomic policy  that  will  lead  us  toward 
more  national  productivity,  providing 
more  jobs  for  Americans  will,  in  the 
long  nm,  be  best  for  our  national  eco- 
nomic health.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion concerning  a  very  distressing 
problem  that  will  soon  be  affecting 
many  of  our  older  constituents.  We 
hear  much  In  the  news  about  the 
problems  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram: a  recent  poll  published  In  the 
Washington   Post   showed   that   very 
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few  people  continue  to  have  faith  in 
the  system. 

In  1977,  we  made  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  help  preserve 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  system. 
Those  amendments  were  supposed  to 
protect  the  system  until  the  1990's— 
but  last  Friday's  Post  contained  an  ar- 
ticle that  claimed  both  old  age  and  dis- 
ability trust  funds  will  run  out  of 
money  in  1982— a  little  sooner  than  we 
expected. 

One  of  the  changes  in  the  1977 
amendments  was  to  eliminate  the 
spouses'  benefits  for  those  spouses 
who  receive  a  public  pension.  Recog- 
nizing that  many  people  were  (hunting 
on  both  Incomes,  we  provided  a  5  year 
"grandfather"  period  for  persons  who 
become  eligible  prior  to  December  of 
this  year.  Finally,  we  decreed,  the  per- 
sons who  receive  two  pensions  after 
this  coming  December  wUl  have  the 
social  security  benefit  offset  dollar  for 
dollar  from  the  public  pension,  and 
the  rules  would  be  enforced  "as  they 
were  in  January  of  1977." 

This  meant,  of  course,  that  a  man 
had  to  prove  financial  dependency  on 
his  wife  in  order  to  receive  both  social 
security  and  a  public  pension;  other- 
wise, his  pension  was  offset  immedi- 
ately and  he  did  not  receive  the 
"grandfather"  protection  accorded  to 
women. 

In  March  of  1977,  in  their  landmark 
Goldfarb  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  any  financial  dependency 
test  unconstitutionally  discriminated 
against  men.  But  since  the  offset  was 
being  enforced  as  it  was  in  effect  in 
January  of  1977,  nothing  further  hap- 
pened: Men  continued  to  have  their 
social  security  spouses'  t>enefits  offset, 
and  women  did  not. 

In  December  of  1981,  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  New  York  held  this  "ex- 
ception clause"  to  be  imconstltutlonal, 
and  used  the  Goldfarb  decision  as  Its 
precedent.  Since  it  was  not  a  class- 
action  suit,  this  decision  (Rosofsky 
against  Schweiker)  applied  only  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  United  States  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Even  though  the  Court  is  some 
months  away  from  a  decision,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  they  will  require 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
devise  some  sort  of  plan  to  make  the 
pension  offset  equitable.  I  think  they 
have  four  choices.  The  first  Is  that 
they  can  do  nothing,  which  the  Court 
would  not  accept. 

The  second  option  is  for  social  secu- 
rity to  pay  back  all  men  whose  pen- 
sions were  offset  since  1977,  at  a  cost 
to  the  system  of  $300  to  $350  million. 
The  third  and  fourth  options  are  what 
concern  me. 

These  would  be  some  sort  of  benefi- 
ciary payback,  requiring  aU  persons 
who  have  received  both  the  spouses' 
benefit  and  a  public  pension  to  either 
pay  back  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived, or  begin  to  offset  them  imme- 
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diately.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  One  of  my  constituents  writes 
that  she  will  be  living  on  an  income  of 
$500  per  month  if  she  does  not  receive 
both  incomes.  How  can  someone  pay 
rent,  electricity,  heat,  and  every  other 
item  on  just  $500  a  month? 

To  prevent  this  needless  worry  to 
our  older  constituents  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  change  in  the  laws,  I  am 
introducing  this  concurrent  resolution 
with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  CoRRASA,  Mr.  Prank, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Lehman, 
and  Mr.  Roe.  This  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
remedy  for  the  Rosofsky  decision  not 
be  one  that  involves  a  beneficiary  pay- 
back. 

We  must  do  something  to  preserve 
the  trust  our  older  constituents  have 
placed  In  us.« 


THE  CHESTUEE  SMALL  FARM 
DEMONSTRA-nON  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
family  farm  has  long  been  a  symlx>l  of 
American  determination,  independ- 
ence, and  cooperation.  It  is  a  symbol 
we  cherish  and  seek  to  preserve,  but 
one  which,  in  this  age  of  high  technol- 
ogy, inflation,  and  urban  living,  is  in- 
creasingly threatened.  It  takes  some  of 
the  farmers'  determination  and  coop- 
eration to  keep  this  institution  alive. 

McMinn  and  Monroe  County  farm- 
ers have  displayed  this  spirit  in  the 
past  4  years,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  family  farm  to 
remain  a  symbol  in  east  Tennessee. 
Before  1978  these  farms  were  losing 
crops  to  flooding,  erosion,  and  pollu- 
tion. Poor  management  of  land  and 
excessive  upland  farming  were  contrib- 
uting to  the  pollution  of  the  Chestuee 
Creek  watershed.  The  silt  would  fill 
the  creek's  channel  causing  flooding 
several  times  each  year  and  carrying 
away  valuable  cropland. 

The  900  farms  on  this  77.000  acre 
area  were  not  wealthy  enough  to 
invest  in  new  technology.  Most  made 
less  than  $20,000  a  year  in  gross  farm 
income.  The  farmers  did  not  have  the 
sophisticated  land  management  exper- 
tise to  pull  out  of  this  cycle  of  flood- 
ing, erosion,  and  pollution.  The  cycle 
continued,  however,  and  as  the  floods 
came,  these  farmers  would  see  be- 
tween 20  and  40  tons  of  soil  per  acre 
washed  away. 

This  cycle  not  only  endangered  the 
farms  of  the  Chestuee  Creek  water- 
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shed,  but  also  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Englewood.  The  pollution 
taxed  the  abilities  of  the  town's  water 
treatment  facilities.  Nearby  Madison- 
vlUe  was  forced  to  close  its  plant  on 
the  Chestuee  because  of  the  pollution 
and  silt. 

Had  this  cycle  continued,  the  family 
farm  might  have  vanished  from  the 
Chestuee  Creek  watershed.  In  1978, 
however,  something  was  done.  That 
year,  the  Rural  Development  Commit- 
tees of  Monroe  and  McMinn  Counties 
applied  for  a  small  farm  demonstra- 
tion project  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program.  The  Chestuee 
project  was  selected  as  the  best  in  the 
Nation,  and  was  1  of  10  to  receive 
funding.  As  the  largest  of  the  projects, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Chestuee  received  $220,000  in 
1978. 

It  took  a  determined  and  cooperative 
effort  to  make  this  project,  in  4  short 
years,  a  great  success.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
program.  These  accomplishments  have 
been  achieved  by  providing  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  farmers  that  needed 
them.  No  fimds  were  used  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

The  objectives  of  the  Chestuee  small 
farm  demonstration  project  were  to 
help  the  small  farmers  treat  the  con- 
servation problems  on  their  own  farm- 
land, demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, and  increase  the  income 
earning  capacity  of  small  farmers. 
These  objectives  were  met  by  efforts 
on  all  levels  to  aid  the  small  farmer. 

Cost-share  assistance  was  provided 
at  a  90-percent  level  to  encourage 
farmers  to  carry  out  coiuervation 
practices  aimed  at  reducing  soil  and 
water  conservation  problems.  During 
the  project  period.  1.553  individual  re- 
quests were  filed  for  cost-sharing  assi- 
tance  at  the  counties  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Services 
offices.  Locally  elected  county  commit- 
tees would  review  and  issue  approvals 
on  an  individual  farm  basis.  The  ASCS 
county  offices  were  able  to  administer 
this  program  without  additional  per- 
sonnel or  funds.  This  made  it  possible 
for  the  greatest  return  to  be  realized 
on  the  over  $1  million  allocated  to  the 
farmers  over  the  4-year  period. 

Other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agri- 
culture groups  also  gave  assistance  to 
the  farmers  in  the  Chestuee  area.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  prepared 
366  new  farm  conservation  plans  and 
revised  21.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration provided  loans  under  their 
regular  programs  to  assist  farmers. 
Through  the  extension  service  infor- 
mation about  the  Chestuee  project 
and  its  benefits  was  distributed.  Field 
personnel  worked  with  the  landowners 
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Interested  in  applying  for  assistance, 
since  many  of  these  farmers  had  not 
previously  participated  in  Federal 
farm  programs. 

Today,  because  of  these  efforts.  80 
percent  of  the  conservation  needs 
prior  to  the  project  have  been  com- 
pleted. Over  150  water  improvement 
reservoirs  have  been  constructed  to 
reduce  flooding,  sediment,  and  provide 
increased  recreational  opportunities. 
Acres  of  critically  eroded  land  have 
been  stabilized  under  the  project,  and 
animal  waste  disposal  systems  have 
been  constructed  to  reduce  water  pol- 
lution. The  result  has  been  a  break  in 
the  cycle  of  flooding,  erosion,  and  pol- 
lution. 

Another,  an  equally  Important 
result,  has  been  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Next  week  farmers  and  agricul- 
ture officials  will  gather  to  celebrate 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Ches- 
tuee watershed  small  farm  demonstra- 
tion project.  They  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  goals  have  been  met 
and  the  tradition  of  the  family  farm 
preserved. 

I  believe  this  is  more  than  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  completion  of  one  project. 
It  is  also  the  celebration  of  Govern- 
ment working  for  and  with  the  people 
to  provide  a  new  beginning.  Here  we 
can  see  the  Government  economically, 
and  efficiently  providing  needed  assist- 
ance. It  has  done  so  by  bringing  Its  re- 
sources to  break  a  deteriorating  cycle 
and  building  the  trust  of  those  who 
could  use  these  resources.  This  is  coop- 
eration. 

We  can  also  see  these  farmers  taking 
advantage  of  the  education  and  assist- 
ance made  available  to  build  upon  for 
their  future  needs.  I  suppose  everyone 
has  heard  the  saying.  "Give  a  man  a 
fish,  and  he  can  eat  for  a  day.  Teach  a 
man  to  fish,  and  he  can  eat  for  a  life- 
time." This  is  what  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
has  done.  It  has  laid  the  foundations 
from  which  the  farmer  can  freely 
build.  This  Is  Independence. 

All  this,  however,  could  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  determination 
of  all  parties  to  attain  a  goal  which 
was  worthwhile.  The  family  farm  will 
remain  with  us  so  long  as  we  follow 
this  spirit.  The  Chestuee  watershed 
was  a  demonstration  project,  and  it 
has  shown  us  a  great  deal  about  farm- 
ing. But  it  has  also  shown  us  what  is 
possible  when  we  follow  the  Ideals 
which  have  made  this  a  great  country, 
ideals  which  have  come  to  us  from  the 
family  farm. 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  HONORABLE 
ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller.  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  who  died 
on  April  3.  1982.  at  the  age  of  75.  after 
dedicating  his  long  and  brilliant  career 
to  human  Justice  and  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
working  man.  I  was  proud  to  call  Andy 
my  friend.  His  respect  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  wants  of 
working  Americans  and  those  disad- 
vantaged by  fate  are  reflected  by  his 
splended  record  of  accomplishment 
during  his  distinguished  life  of  service. 

Andy  BiemDler  began  his  life  of  ex- 
emplary leadership  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Philadelphia  Central  Labor  Unon 
in  1929.  and  beglimlng  in  1932.  as  a 
labor  relations  counselor,  organizer, 
and  executive  board  member  of  the 
Milwaukee  Federation  of  Trade  Coun- 
cils and  the  Wisconsin  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  sissembly  from  1937  to 
1942.  and  was  a  floor  leader  from  1939 
to  1941. 

In  1941,  Andy  was  appointed  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Vice  Chairman  for 
Labor  Production  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  where  he  remained  until 
1944.  He  was  then  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
served  in  both  the  79th  and  the  81st 
Congresses.  From  1951  to  1952.  he  was 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  then  went  on  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  It  was  In  1956  that  he  was  elect- 
ed the  director  of  the  AFL-<JIO  legis- 
lative department. 

Mr.  Biemiller  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Committee,  a  member 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  a 
labor  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  General  Agreements  of  Tariffs 
and  Trade  Conference,  and  a  member 
of  the  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  betterment  of 
his  fellow  citizens  and  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  on  civil  rights, 
social  welfare,  and  health  care  legisla- 
tion for  all  Americans  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career.  Pew  men  gave  more 
of  themselves  to  progress  for  the 
working  man  and  woman  or  had  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems.  His  dedication  to 
high  standards  was  an  inspiration  to 
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his  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  and  his 
devotion  to  human  improvement  and 
human  compassion  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Hannah, 
his  son,  Andrew,  his  daughter,  Nancy. 
and  his  four  grandchildren.* 


BIAGGI  POLISH  REFUGEE  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  GAINS  SUP- 
PORT IN  NEW  YORK  LEGISLA- 
TURE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  both  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly and  State  Senate  approved  resolu- 
tions urging  "immediate  passage"  of 
my  bill.  H.R.  5384,  to  lift  the  current 
numerical  limitations  on  the  number 
of  refugees  we  admit  from  Poland  in 
1982. 

Martial  law  was  brutally  imposed 
over  the  citizens  of  Poland  almost  5 
months  ago.  Prior  to  the  imposition, 
and  very  recently  since  the  relaxation 
of  passport  rules,  thousands  of  Polish 
citizens  have  fled  their  homeland  and 
are  seeking  asylum.  As  the  resolutions 
indicate,  "there  are  already  30,000 
Polish  refugees  in  Austria,  thousands 
more  can  be  expected  should  General 
Jaruzelski  fulfill  his  promise  to  relax 
Poland's  passport  laws." 

The  need  for  my  legislation  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  currently  a 
9.000  limit  on  the  number  of  refugees 
which  can  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  from  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Within  that  number,  there  is  a  further 
limit  of  5,000  refugees  from  Poland. 
Just  in  the  first  6  weeks  of  martial 
law.  more  than  1,000  Poles  applied  for 
refugee  status  and  on  an  annualized 
basis;  this  could  well  exceed  the  limit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  my  legislation,  for.  as  the 
greatest  freedom-loving  Nation  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  deny  access  to  any 
person  fleeing  tyrarmy. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  Insert  the  text  of  the  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  State  legislature: 

(State  of  New  York— The  Legislature) 

Lbcislativi:  Rbsolution:  Senate  No.  348— 

AssEiaLT  No.  434 

In  Senate:  By  Senators  Bartoslewlcz,  Ack- 
ennan.  Beatty.  Berman,  Bernstein.  Bogues, 
Bruno,  Connor.  Floss,  Oaliber.  Oazzara, 
Kehoe,  Knorr.  Marino.  Markowltz.  MasieUo, 
Mega,  Mendez.  Ohrensteln,  Perry.  Solomon. 
Stachowskl.  Volker.  Welnstein  and  Wlni- 
kow: 

In  Assembly:  By  the  Committee  on  Rules 
(at  the  request  of  Messrs.  (3orski.  Butler. 
Casale.  D'Andrea,  Fossel.  Hinchey.  Klsor. 
Madison.     Mazza.     Morahan.     MurUugh, 
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Orazio,  Parola.   Perone.  Robles.  Ruggiero. 
Skelos  and  Talomle): 

LEGISLATIVE  RESOLUTION  URGING  IMMEDIATE 
PASSAGE  or  THE  POLISH  RETUGEE  ACT  OP  1982 

Whereas.  United  States  Senator  Patrick 
Moynihan  and  Congressman  Mario  Blaggi 
are  sponsors  of  the  Polish  Refugee  Act  of 
1982;  and 

Whereas,  This  Act  is  specifically  con- 
cerned with  granting  asylum  to  refugees 
who  have  fled  Poland  to  avoid  religious  or 
political  persecution  since  the  current  Impo- 
sition of  martial  law  upon  the  beleaguered 
people  of  that  beloved  nation;  and 

Whereas,  Under  present  law.  only  nine 
thousand  refugees  can  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  from  all  of  Eastern  Europe; 
only  five  thousand  can  be  admitted  from 
Poland;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  already  over  thirty 
thousand  Polish  refugees  In  Austria;  thou- 
sands more  can  be  expected  should  General 
Jaruzelski  fulfill  his  promise  to  relax  Po- 
land's passport  laws;  and 

Whereas,  The  plight  of  these  beleaguered 
Polish  refugees  is  a  challenge  to  the  com- 
passion of  all;  their  exile  is  a  consequence  of 
their  effort  to  emulate  the  free  and  unfet- 
tered institutions  of  our  beloved  country; 
and 

Whereas.  Mere  words  cannot  express  the 
cruel  and  confused  condition  of  exile,  nor 
may  brief  phrases  make  manifest  the  for- 
lorn yearnings  of  those  deprived  of  their  be- 
loved homeland:  and 

Whereas.  It  is,  moreover  of  the  interest  of 
our  nation  that  Its  most  treasured  traditions 
be  preserved  and  extended;  and 

Whereas.  We  number  among  those  vital 
traditions,  the  compassionate  extension  of 
asylum  to  those  who  suffer  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  religious  or  political  conviction; 
and 

Whereas.  It  is  our  circumspection  that  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  is  best  watered  by  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  components;  and 

Whereas,  Upholding  the  Indigenous  right 
of  all  nations  to  self-determination.  It  Is, 
moreover,  the  sense  of  this  Legislative  Body 
to  urge  the  Immediate  passage  of  the  Polish 
Refugee  Act  of  1982;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
pause  in  Its  deliberations  and  most  emphatl- 
caUy  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  immediately  pass  the  Polish  Refugee  Act 
of  1982;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  W.  Reagan,  to  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr.,  to  Senate  Majority  Leader. 
Howard  Baker,  to  Senator  I>aiilel  Patrick 
Mo}mlhan  and  Congressman  Mario  Biaggl. 

By  order  of  the  Senate, 

Stephen  P.  Sloan,  Acting  Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

Catherine  A.  Carey,  Clerk. 

Adopted  in  Senate  on  March  10.  1982. 

Adopted  in  Assembly  on  March  IS.  1982.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  STATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IKE  THOMPSON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  pause  and  salute 
one  of  Ohio's  foremost  legislators— my 
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good  friend.  State  Representative  Ike 
Thompson.  Because  of  his  numerous 
and  varied  contributions  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  13th  House  District  and 
the  State  of  Ohio,  there  wUl  be  an  ap- 
preciation dinner  for  State  Represent- 
ative Thompson  on  May  22,  1982  in 
Cleveland.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  saluting  Ike  Thompson  on  that  spe- 
cial occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  unique  kin- 
ship between  State  Representative  Ike 
Thompson  and  myself.  As  the  State 
representative  for  the  13th  House  Dis- 
trict, Ike  represents  many  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Ohio  General  Assem- 
bly. Through  this  association.  I  have 
developed  a  respect  for  the  quality  of 
leadership,  representation,  and  service 
he  has  afforded  our  mutual  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  caliber  of  service 
Ike  Thompson  has  provided  has  re- 
sulted in  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  statehouse. 

Ike  Thompson  was  first  elected  to 
the  State  house  of  representatives  in 
January  1971.  Since  1971,  Ike  Thomp- 
son has  made  many  legislative  achieve- 
ments and  attained  key  committee  as- 
signments in  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Currently,  State  Representative 
Thompson  is  the  chairman  of  the 
transportation  and  urban  affairs  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Task  Force  on  Bridges.  In  this  capac- 
ity, Ike  Thompson  has  demonstrated 
commendable  leadership  in  assessing 
the  transportation  and  specifically 
bridge  problems  in  the  State. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  State  Repre- 
sentative Thompson  has  been  the  cat- 
alyst for  linking  the  work  and  ideas  of 
State  legislators  on  this  subject  with 
members  of  the  Ohio  congressional 
delegation  to  maximize  assistance  to 
Ohio  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  estimation,  this 
is  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  leader 
Ike  Thompson  is.  He  is  innovative  and 
usually  explores  all  options  in  order  to 
deliver  quality  service  to  13th  District 
residents  and  Ohioans.  This  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  his  public  service 
career. 

In  addition  to  his  two  chairman- 
ships, State  Representative  Thompson 
is  a  member  of  the  important  com- 
merce and  labor  committee,  the  health 
and  retirement  committee  and  the 
interstate  cooperation  committee.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  he  has  done  an 
exceptional  Job  on  each  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  his  election  to 
the  State  house  of  representatives,  my 
good  friend,  Ike  Thompson  was  in- 
volved In  personnel  relations  for  the 
Weatherhead  Co.  In  Cleveland. 
Through  the  years,  he  was  a  key 
union  official  with  the  company  on 
behalf  of  Local  463  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers   Union.   Prior   to   that,   Mr. 
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Speaker.  Ike  attended  Fenn  College 
and  Cleveland  State  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  his  many 
contributions  of  time  and  energy  to 
various  community  groups  coupled 
with  his  legislative  achievements.  Ike 
Thompson  has  been  afforded  the 
name  recognition  and  respect  given  to 
few  individuals  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. This  recognition  and  respect, 
seemingly  have  enhanced  his  desire 
and  determination  to  bring  quality  ex- 
istence and  services  to  people  from 
every  socioeconomic  sector  in  Ohio. 

Because  of  this  continued  commit- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  how  Ike  Thompson  has 
amassed  such  an  exhaustive  list  of  ac- 
complishments. They  include  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  13th  District  Civic 
League,  "Outstanding  Legislator" 
from  former  Speaker  A.  G.  Lancione. 
"Ohioan  of  the  Year"  from  the  Ohio 
Civil  Service  Einployee  Association. 

In  addition  to  these  honors,  my  good 
friend  is  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga Democratic  Party,  a  member  of 
the  17th.  20th.  24th.  25th  and  27th 
Ward  Democratic  Clubs,  the  Forest 
Hill  Parkway  Area  Council,  the 
NAACP.  the  PTA  and  board  chairman 
of  the  13th  District  Civic  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  can 
conclude,  my  good  friend.  State  Repre- 
sentative Ike  Thompson  is  a  man  of 
seemingly  endless  energy.  Through  his 
public  service  career  and  civic  affili- 
ations, he  has  maintained  his  commit- 
ment and  concern  for  the  people.  On 
behalf  of  the  people.  I  salute  Ike 
Thompson  on  a  Job  well  done. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  and  the  residents 
of  the  21st  Congressional  District  In 
saluting  an  exemplary  legislator  and 
friend  of  the  people— State  Represent- 
ative Ike  Thompson.* 


SHARED  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirOBHIA 
Df  THI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSDTTATIVXS 

Tuetday,  ApHl  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31  I  Introduced  H.R.  6015  the 
Shared  Housing  Residence  Assistance 
Act  to  allow  the  use  of  the  section  8 
rental  assistance  certificate  in  shared 
housing  arrangements.  I  was  Joined  by 
my  colleagues:  Mr.  Hammzhschhist. 
the  ranking  minority  and  Mr.  Sawtiwi, 
the  ranking  majority  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Con- 
sumer Interests  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  which  I  chair.  This  legis- 
lation provides  an  opportujilty  to 
assist  older  persons  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Ooverrmient,  and 
in  many  cases  would  result  in  savings 
In  Federal  rental  assistance  subsidies. 
The  legislation  does  not  expand  the 
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eligibility  pool  for  the  section  8  certifi- 
cate. It  merely  allows  those  persons  al- 
ready eligible  for  rental  assistance  to 
use  the  certificate  in  a  "shared  hous- 
ing" arrangement. 

Present  HUD  regulations  require 
that  each  living  unit  have  a  private 
bathroom  and  separate  cooking  and 
food  storage  equipment.  This  regula- 
tion makes  it  impossible  for  individ- 
uals living,  or  wanting  to  live,  in  a 
shared  housing  arrangement,  from  re- 
ceiving rental  assistance  under  section 
8.  A  shared  housing  arrangement  can 
generally  be  described  as  the  use  of  a 
large  home  where  each  of  the  partici- 
pants has  a  private  room,  but  ^are 
the  rest  of  the  house  including  the 
bathroom  and  kitchen  facilities. 

For  purposes  of  this  legislation, 
shared  housing  Is  a  residential  proper- 
ty which  includes  a  multlfamily  hous- 
ing project  where  the  residents  share 
the  facilities  and  includes  2  unrelated 
Individuals,  one  of  whom  is  60  years  or 
older  or  is  handicapped. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Consumer  Interests  recently  held  a 
hearing  to  evaluate  this  living  ar- 
rangement. We  heard  testimony  re- 
garding the  way  current  laws  tend  to 
penalize  many  older  Americans  who 
reside  In  shared  housing.  Testimony 
presented  highlighted  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  subsidy  required  to  sup- 
port one  section  8  unit  can  generally 
support  three  units  in  a  shared  hous- 
ing arrangement. 

The  removal  of  obstacles  for  the  de- 
velopment of  shared  housing  was  es- 
tablished as  the  third  housing  priority 
by  the  delegates  to  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  House 
sharing  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  is 
gaining  popularity  due  to  the  serious 
shortage  of  affordable  housing.  In- 
creased energy  and  home  maintenance 
costs,  condornlnlum  conversions,  hous- 
ing displacement,  and  the  scarcity  of 
affordable  rental  units  require  the 
identification  and  promotion  of  hous- 
ing alternatives.  In  addition  to  the 
many  economic  and  social  benefits 
from  living  together,  residents  have 
the  advantage  of  enjojrlng  both  pri- 
vate and  common  space.  Shared  hous- 
ing holds  the  promise  of  providing  a 
cost-effective  alternative  through 
better  use  of  the  existing  housing 
stock.  Testimony  presented  at  the 
hearing  by  Mr.  Philip  Abrams.  Gener- 
al Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Housing,  supported  the  concept  of 
shared  housing  as  a  cost-effective  use 
of  the  existing  housing  stock.  At  a 
time  when  inflation  is  causing  many 
hardships  for  older  Americans,  we 
should  not  deny  the  elderly  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to  simply  because 
they  seek  an  innovative  housing  alter- 
native. We  need  to  eliminate  uimeces- 
sary  regulations  and  barriers  which 
stand  In  the  way  of  effectively  using 
the  housing  we  have. 
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I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.* 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  TAKES  ACTION 
WHILE  CONGRESS  FIDDLES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  tixiifois 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  export 
trading  companies  legislation  has  been 
languishing  lo  these  many  months  in 
the  suffocating  grasp  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Law. 

Despite  widespread  bipartisan  sup- 
port, those  movers  and  shakers  who 
control  the  flow  of  legislation  in  the 
House  have  some  obscure  objectives  to 
this  bill,  and  hence,  its  legislative  stag- 
nation. 

The  French  must  have  a  word  for 
the  state  of  mind  that  permits  sharp 
criticism  of  our  lackluster  economy 
and  high  unemployment  by  those  who 
admittedly  refuse  to  mark  up  legisla- 
tion that  addresses  in  a  responsible 
fashion  these  concerns. 

No  wonder  the  public  patience  with 
Congress  is  wearing  thin. 

I  submit  for  your  close  review  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  April  2  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  relating 
how  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  is  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  this  inexplicable  stale- 
mate. 

The  article  follows: 

SKAJts  Shttns  Trade  Debate 
(By  R.  C.  Longworth) 

In  an  ever-changing  world,  the  United 
StAtes  Congress  can  be  relied  on  to  defend 
the  old  verities.  In  (act.  It  occasionally  de- 
fends them  so  well  that  part  of  the  country 
remains  mired  In  the  past,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  goes  galloping  Into  the  future. 

This  Is  one  lesson  behind  the  announce- 
ment Tuesday  that  Sean.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
plans  to  form  an  export  trading  company 
that  will  help  Itself  and  other  American 
firms,  particularly  smaller  ones,  sell  to  for- 
eign markets. 

In  so  doing.  Sears  simply  sidestepped  a 
debate  in  Congress  about  laws  governing 
American  trading  companies.  Unfortunate- 
ly. American  banks,  which  would  be  Sears' 
natural  competitors  In  this  area,  are  still 
stymied  by  the  laws. 

Export  trading  companies  are  old  hat  In 
other  countries.  They  operate  overseas  on 
behalf  of  companies  back  home.  They  seek 
out  markets  and  handle  paperwork,  adver- 
tising, marketing,  billing  and  many  other 
chores  (or  companies  too  small  to  do  them 
on  their  own. 

Over  the  years,  these  companies,  such  as 
Japan's  Mitsui,  have  thrived.  So  has  their 
nations'  trade.  Some,  like  Belgium,  export 
up  to  half  their  ONP;  the  United  SUtes 
relies  on  exports  (or  14  percent  o(  Its 
income. 

There  are  about  300  American  export 
trading  companies,  all  small  compared  with 
the   (orelgn  competition.   As   Harris   Bank 
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trade  expert  Albert  Naveja  says,  this  re- 
(lects  the  "national  attitude  that  trade  Is 
something  you  do  when  you  can't  do  any- 
thing domestically." 

The  stunting  o(  U.S.  export  trading  com- 
panies has  two  basic  reasons: 

American  banks  are  forbidden  to  own 
trading  companies.  While  banks  overseas 
have  become  major  sources  of  Invested  cap- 
ital, American  banks  are  restricted  by  popu- 
list hostilities  against  banks  participation  In 
any  (orm  of  commerce. 

Antitrust  laws  hamper  trading  companies. 
The  Justice  Department  traditionally  bris- 
tles at  any  cooperation  by  American  compa- 
nies to  promote  sales  abroad.  There  Is  a  64- 
year-old  law  giving  trading  companies  some 
antitrust  protection,  but  It's  so  vague  that 
many  would-be  traders  consider  It  a  leaky 
shield  at  best. 

This  is  where  Congress  comes  In.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  the  former  Democratic  senator 
(rom  Illinois,  sponsored  a  bill  that  would  let 
banks  own  part  o(  trading  companies  and  let 
the  government  give  prior  certification  (or 
trading  companies,  guaranteeing  that  they 
wouldn't  be  hit  later  by  any  antitrust  suits. 
Stevenson  also  said  this  certldcatlon  should 
come  (rom  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  (avors  trading  companies,  rather 
than  the  Justice  Department. 

Stevenson's  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
unanimously,  then  died  In  the  House  o( 
Representatives.  Another  version,  sponsored 
by  Sen.  John  Heinz  (R..  Pa,),  was  passed 
again  by  the  Senate,  again  unanimously, 
then  sent  to  the  House,  where  It  sits  now, 
mired  In  a  triple  bog  o(  three  House  com- 
mittees. 

The  administration  (avors  It  but  is  too 
preoccupied  with  the  budget  to  give  It  much 
help.  Pew  people  expect  It  to  be  passed  In 
this  session. 

There  are  several  congressional  objec- 
tions: that  the  trading  companies  should 
not  be  exempt  (rom  antitrust  laws,  that  the 
Commerce  Department  has  no  business 
giving  exemptions,  that  banks  are  evil  (oik 
and  to  be  kept  at  length. 

While  Congress  Jaws,  the  world  moves  on. 
As  noted  above.  America's  competitors  have 
turned  their  trading  companies  loose,  with 
no  antitrust  restrictions  or  bank  participa- 
tion limits. 

Now  companies  like  Sears,  which  are 
moving  rapidly  Into  (Inanclal  services  but 
are  not  themselves  banks,  are  setting  up 
their  own  trading  companies. 

"It's  conceivable  that  we  might  eventually 
be  (as  big  as)  Mitsui,"  Philip  M.  Knox  Jr.. 
Sears  general  counsel,  said,  'but  that  won't 
happen  overnight. " 

Knox  said  Sears  had  decided  to  go  ahead 
without  waiting  (or  Congressional  action 
but  conceded  that  present  U.S.  laws  would 
tend  to  handcud  it  overseas. 

The  banks  are  not  only  handcu((ed  but 
shackled.  Several  o(  Chicago's  biggest  banks 
have  had  teams  ready  (or  years  to  set  up 
their  own  trading  companies,  but  they  are 
growing  weary  waiting  (or  Congress,  espe- 
cially when  companies  like  Sears  make  non- 
sense o(  the  whole  debate. 

"They  (Congress)  are  living  under  the 
misapprehension  that  the  world  is  still  dat," 
says  Robert  Walker,  associate  general  coun- 
sel at  Continental  Bank.  Those  ancient 
rules  that  commerce  and  banking  don't  mix 
are  (aUlng  daUy.  Everybody  U  In  the  bank- 
ing business  today— or  rather,  the  market- 
place is  creating  a  new  kind  o(  financial  In- 
8tltutlon."« 
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NUCLEAR  ARMS  REDUCTION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  has  pro- 
posed his  version  of  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  pro- 
posals of  a  similar  nature  are  gaining 
increased  attention  in  Congress,  and 
by  the  administration. 

There  is  no  single  issue  before  this 
body  that  carries  such  weight  or  de- 
mands more  complete  attention  from 
each  Member  of  Congress.  A  nuclear 
attack  is  so  horrible  to  contemplate 
that  we  must  continue  to  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  that  neither  side  could  win.  and 
the  existence  of  humanity  itself  would 
be  at  grave  risk. 

The  single  greatest  threat  to  our 
country,  and  all  other  nations  in  the 
world,  is  the  ominous  destructive  po- 
tential of  nuclear  weapons.  Mutual 
and  verifiable  reductions  in  these 
deadly  arsenals  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  must  be  of  the 
highest  priority  for  both  governments. 

I  would  agree  with  those  who  say  a 
freeze  is  not  enough:  what  we  truly 
need  is  a  real  reduction  In  the  number 
of  nuclear  weapons.  I  would  also  point 
out  that,  while  luibalanced  situations 
that  jeopardize  our  national  security 
are  unacceptable,  there  simply  has  to 
be  a  halt  in  production  of  these  weap- 
ons by  both  sides  in  order  to  have 
meaningful  reductions.  We  cannot 
back  away  from  the  brink  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  without  first  halting  our 
charge  toward  it. 

All  Americans  must  continue  to 
pledge  support  for  a  real,  negotiated, 
bilateral  reduction  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  for  aU  nations  to 
stop  building  these  instruments  of 
global  destruction.* 


ANTIRELIGIOUS  VIOLENCE  IS  A 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM  REQUIR- 
ING AN  IMMEDIATE  SOLUTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year. 
I  introduced  H.R.  2085  a  biU  to  impose 
stiff  new  Federal  penalties  against 
those  persons  who  engage  in  acts  of 
religious  violence  and  vandalism.  One 
of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  problems 
involves  the  physical  destruction  of  re- 
ligious buildings  and  facilities. 

On  March  31,  the  Washington  Post 
in  its  District  Weekly  section  ran  a 
feature  article  entitled  "Violence  in 
the  Church:  Attacks  on  Parishioners, 
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Theft  and  Vandalism  Rise."  It  pro- 
vides graphic  illustrations  of  the  kinds 
of  acts  which  my  bill  seeks  to  outlaw. 
This  problem  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
It  must  be  viewed  by  my  colleagues  as 
the  national  crisis  that  it  is.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  schedule  early  hearings  on 
my  legislation  so  we  can  reaffirm  our 
long-standing  position  that  freedom  of 
religion  must  be  preserved. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows 
immediately. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31,  1982] 

Violence  in  the  CHtmcH:  Attacks  on 
Parishioners,  Thett  and  Vandalism  Rise 

(By  Alice  Bonner) 

Many  of  Washington's  churches  have 
become  the  targets  of  an  unprecedented 
number  of  burglaries,  robberies  and  other 
crimes  to  which  houses  of  worship  long 
seemed  Immune.  Clergy  and  church  workers 
are  also  facing  an  Increasing  amount  o(  un- 
predictable, sometimes  violent,  behavior  by 
frustrated,  destitute  street  people  who  come 
to  them  (or  aid. 

Apprehensive  and  (earful  because  of  the 
recent  Increase  In  crime  and  violence, 
church  leaders  say  they  are  Installing  bars 
and  alarm  systems  and  hiring  guards. 

But  the  ministers  say  they  are  uncomfort- 
able with  the  notion  that  even  the  church 
must  bar  its  windows  and  lock  Its  doors. 

"I  think  it's  times  we  are  in:  people  are 
getting  more  desperate,  there's  more  home- 
lessness,  more  unemployment,  more  de- 
spair," said  the  Rev.  Ernest  Gibson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Greater  Washington 
Council  of  Churches. 

"I  don't  think  churches  are  being  targeted 
because  of  some  antagonism  toward  reli- 
gion; I  think  it's  the  worsening  of  economic 
conditions,  and  how  Its  a((ects  the  poor  and 
deprived  element  o(  the  city,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  question  that  churches  are 
vulnerable,"  said  the  Rev.  John  Stelnbruck, 
pastor  of  Luther  Place  Memorial  Church  at 
14th  Street  NW  and  Thomas  Circle.  Steln- 
bruck occasionally  has  to  bodily  remove  Ine- 
briated or  disturbed  persons  (rom  the 
church  although  he  usually  relies  on 
"gentle  persuasion,"  a  (Irm  touch  and  his 
220-pound  presence. 

Stelnbruck's  wife,  Ema.  who  operates  a 
day  center  (or  homeless  women  In  the  base- 
ment o(  Mount  Vernon  Place  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  900  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW. 
said  the  (ear  some  feel  Is  based  on  "the  po- 
tential (for  violence)  that  Is  always  there" 
In  working  with  street  people.  She  recalled  a 
time  when  a  mentally  Imbalanced  woman 
shot  at.  but  didn't  hairn.  a  center  volunteer 
at  close  enough  range  to  leave  powder  bums 
on  her  clothing. 

""Some  of  them  really  scare  me.  ...  A  lot 
of  them  carry  some  kind  of  weapon,  a  little 
knife  or  whatever,  (and)  when  you  are  out 
on  the  street,  maybe  they  feel  It  Is  a  deter- 
rent," Ema  Stelnbruck  said. 

In  the  basement  of  Mount  Vernon  Place 
United  Methodist  Church,  a  woman  known 
(or  hearing  Imaginary  voices  was  sitting  qui- 
etly watching  television  when,  without 
warning  or  prov<x»tlon,  she  reached  out 
and  smashed  the  (ace  o(  another  woman  sit- 
ting beside  her  with  a  length  o(  pipe,  Ema 
Stelnbruck  said. 

The  Stelnbrucks  are  not  alone  in  their 
concerns. 
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Steve  WUson  quit  his  Job  last  week,  after 
four  years  as  building  manager  at  St.  Ste- 
phen and  the  Incarnation  Episcopal  Church 
at  16th  and  Newton  streets  NW.  because  of 
growing  violence  In  the  church.  He  said  he 
has  been  scalded  with  hot  water  and  slugged 
with  a  coffee  pot  while  trying  to  keep  a  des- 
titute man  out  of  the  senior  citizens'  meal 
line.  In  another  incident,  in  which  he  inter- 
rupted an  assault  on  an  old  man  In  the 
church's  men's  room,  he  was  slashed  at  by  a 
man  with  a  razor  blade  in  each  hand. 

He  believes  churches  are  "unprepared  to 
deal  with  desperate,  hungry  people." 

While  violence  has  been  Increasing, 
church  members  say  crime  has  risen  as  well. 
Pour  times  since  August,  the  Israel  Metro- 
politan Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  557  Randolph  St.  NW  has  been 
burglarized,  not  counting  a  series  of  purse 
snatchings  and  thefts  of  handbags  from  the 
kitchen  area.  The  Rev.  Raymond  Williams 
said  robbers  have  hidden  in  the  church 
during  nighttime  wakes  or  sermons  until 
the  church  was  locked,  and  then  broken  out, 
taking  office  equipment  and  microphones. 

"It's  almost  frightening  to  our  members 
and  to  me  to  enter  the  church  and  not  know 
what  you  will  find. "  Williams  said. 

Members  of  the  Johnson  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church.  800  Ridge  Rd.  SE.  have  lost 
communion  table  ornaments,  microphones, 
candelabra  and  other  items  in  a  recent  in- 
crease of  night  burglaries.  The  Rev.  Rodney 
Young,  the  pastor,  said  such  burglaries  are 
not  new  in  his  part  of  town. 

"It  was  when  the  CETA  programs  began 
to  be  reduced— that  was  the  inception  of  the 
increase  of  burglaries  in  churches,  which 
says  to  me  that  the  unemployment  situation 
contributes  to  the  cause."  Young  said. 

The  Rev.  Oibaon.  who  is  also  pastor  of  the 
First  Rising  Mount  Zlon  Baptist  Church  in 
Shaw,  said  the  era  in  which  "churches  were 
more  sacred  and  more  highly  respected"  is 
past,  and  he  advises  all  clergy  not  only  to 
secure  their  buildings  but  also  to  instruct 
congregations  on  security. 

"I  think  the  attacks  on  church  persons  or 
property  is  minimal  and  the  unusual  rather 
than  the  usual. "  Oibaon  said.  "(But)  what 
has  increased  a  great  deal  is  attaclcs  on 
churches  in  terms  of  robberies.  .  .  .  The 
robber  gains  entry  to  the  church  by  some 
ruae  while  persons  are  there  In  prayer  meet- 
ings or  the  like,  and  the  individuals  get 
robbed.  That's  the  new  twist." 

Eight  city  churches  have  been  the  scene 
of  an  armed  robbery  since  Novemlser.  The 
rash  of  robberies  has  apparently  subsided, 
police  say,  but  no  arrests  have  been  made. 

The  Rev.  Prank  D.  Tucker,  who  was 
robbed  at  g\inpoint  earlier  this  year  in  the 
Plrst  Baptist  Church  at  Randolph  Street 
and  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.  agreed 
that  there  is  anxiety  and  even  vulnerabil- 
ity that  is  present  when  there  is  a  communi- 
ty ministry  and  you  are  open  to  provide  a 
service. "  His  church  runs  a  day-care  center, 
a  senior  citizens  center,  Olrl  Scout  and  Boy 
Scout  programs  and  other  youth  programs. 

"It's  the  impact  of  the  runaway  drug 
scene  in  our  community,  the  wasteland  of 
moral  breakdown,  (and  the)  moral  decay  in 
our  society, "  Tucker  said.  "We  don't  have 
the  same  kind  of  respect  for  the  traditional 
values  we  have  had  in  times  past, "  said 
Tucker,  who  also  blames  the  incidenU  on 
the  economic  policy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

'People  are  hungry,  they  are  frustrated, 
and  people  who  would  not  ordinarily  have 
done  thlrigs  like  this  are  becoming  more  des- 
perate to  deal  with  their  personal  dilemmas. 
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whether  drug  sickness  or  the  starvation  of 
their  families, "  Tucker  said. 

Many  churches  have  installed  elaborate 
alarm  systems,  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment, locks  and  window  bars  or  hired  securi- 
ty guards  to  protect  their  members  and 
property. 

All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church  at  16th  and 
Harvard  Streets  NW  lost  typewriters,  film 
projectors  and  other  equipment  to  robberies 
in  the  past  year.  Now  the  church  has  in- 
stalled an  alarm  system  that  tracks  the  loca- 
tion of  any  intruder  inside  the  labyrinthine 
structure,  and  the  Sunday  collections  are 
taken  by  escorted  ushers  directly  to  a  cage 
room,  like  a  walk-in  safe,  said  church  admin- 
istrator Patrick  Dixon. 

"It  seems  like  black-on-black  crime, "  said 
Williams,  pastor  of  Israel  Metroi>pllt&n 
church.  "Black  folk  know  black  churches. 
"They  know  when  we  say  praise  Ood  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,  we  leave  the  money 
up  at  the  altar. "  Williams  said  he  has  also 
seen  a  recent  "evU  streak"  In  which  vandals 
or  robbers  paint  profanity  on  inner  walls 
and  drop  the  paint  cans  in  the  church. 

The  recent  rise  in  violence  and  crime  has 
thrown  some  clergymen  into  self-analysis 
and  reexamination  of  their  mission,  while 
others  believe  churches  should  concentrate 
on  protecting  their  members  and  property. 

"It  might  be  we  aren't  really  the  caring 
community  we  ought  to  be."  Williams  said. 

"We're  not  willing  to  give  in  to  the  siege 
mentality  and  become  a  quivering  convoca- 
tion and  therefore  lose  our  sense  of  care  and 
love  for  the  community,"  said  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Dissmeyer  of  Mount  Vernon  Place 
United  Methodist  Church,  where,  even  on 
bright  sunny  Sunday  mornings,  church 
members  have  been  victims  of  purse  snatch- 
ings and  vandals  have  smashed  a  "'priceless" 
stained  glass  window.  But  "It's  a  very  fine 
line"  between  cowering  and  protecting  the 
church,  he  added. 

Church  council  director  and  pastor 
Oibaon  says.  "Everyone  feels  there  is  a 
need,  and  security  is  a  part  of  our  way  of 
life  in  these  days,  especially  in  areas  where 
robberies,  break-ins  and  anti-social  behavior 
are  part  of  the  life  scene." 

Even  some  churches  untouched  by  the  at- 
tacks are  affected,  as  their  memljers  react 
with  wariness  and  apprehension.  Many  min- 
isters say  they  have  had  to  take  security 
measiires  that  seem  antithetical  to  the 
churches'  mission. 

"There  is  Just  marked  fear,  especially 
among  the  senior  citizens."  said  the  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Pruitt,  pastor  of  Metropolitan 
AME  Church.  15th  and  M  streeU  NW.  Al- 
though Metropolitan  seems  protected  by  its 
proximity  to  the  Soviet  embassy  and  other 
large  institutions,  Pruitt  said,  its  evening 
programs  are  poorly  attended  because  mem- 
bers are  afraid  to  come  out  after  dark.  He 
has  rescheduled  evening  Lenten  services  to 
noon. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Church  started  a  new  procedure  for  han- 
dling its  Sunday  collections:  ushers  now 
pan  the  plates  "In  view  of  400  people" 
through  a  special  door  leading  from  the  au- 
ditorium into  a  treasurer's  office,  which  is 
protected  by  an  alarm  system. 

Tucker's  church,  Plrst  Baptist,  has  in- 
stalled an  extensive  security  system  to  pro- 
tect the  1,800-member  congregation  as  well 
as  participants  in  the  day-care  and  senior 
citizen  programs.  Tucker  said.  Elderly  mem- 
bers are  now  provided  transportation  from 
their  homes  to  the  church. 

Williams  said  Israel  Metropolitan  first 
hired  a  security  guard,  then  replaced  him 
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with  iron  bars,  and  gates  on  all  the  en- 
trances. 

He  also  said  he  has  given  up  the  long 
nighttime  hours  he  used  to  spend  in  prayer 
at  the  church,  and  he  makes  sure  he  locks 
himself  in  his  office.  In  general,  Williams 
said,  he  is  "more  prayerful  and  very  care- 
ful." 

The  Rev.  Jack  Woodard,  rector  of  St.  Ste- 
phen and  the  Incarnation  Episcopal 
Church,  stands  6-foot-6-inche8  tall.  Never- 
theless, he  has  begun  to  keep  a  police  stick 
in  his  desk  drawer.  The  church's  building 
manager  and  security  guard  are  similarly 
equipped. 

On  a  recent  rain-drenched  afternoon,  a 
man— Just  out  of  Jail,  smelly,  hungry  and 
apparently  demented— entered  Woodard's 
office,  and  in  desperation  told  him  of  a  "red 
devil  sitting  on  my  shoulder, "  urging  him  to 
do  violent  things. 

It  was  but  one  example  of  the  growing 
nervousness  Wood&rd  said  he  feels  from  the 
almost  dally  visits  from  frustrated,  needy 
people,  many  of  them  with  apparent  psychi- 
atric problems. 

Yet  Woodard  and  many  other  ministers 
insist  that  the  church  will  not  shirk  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  its  members  or  the  desti- 
tute. 

"One  thing  we  feel  very  strongly  about 
here  at  St.  Stephen's  and  that  is  that  we 
will  not  close  our  doors  to  street  people.  We 
will  continue  to  be  the  kind  of  church  we 
want  to  be.  Vulnerability  Is  part  of  the  min- 
istry," said  Woodard. 

"St.  Stephen's  is  here  to  help  anybody 
who  comes  In  peace, "  he  continued,  adding 
that  the  church  would  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  police  in  cases  of  violence  or  crime.  "We 
love  people,  but  we  are  not  pigeons."* 


LITTLE  KNOWN  FACTS  ABOUT 
TODAYS  ECONOMY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  cALiroiuf  lA 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  RXFRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amidst  all  the  doonunongering  we 
hear  and  read  about  today's  economy, 
I  occasionally  find  a  piece  that  does 
paint  a  brighter  picture  and.  in  my 
opinion,  one  deserving  of  attention. 

The  April  5  Wall  Street  Journal  had 
Just  such  a  column  and  I  encourage  all 
my  colleagues  to  study  it  carefully.  I 
particularly  recommend  a  close  look  at 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  article.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  remember  the  old 
adage  "accentuate -the  positive,"  Un- 
fortunately, the  press  does  not  often 
share  that  sentiment. 
Hkrx's  Oood  News  To  Sprinkli  on  thk  Bad 
(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

N«w  York.— Perspective.  Mr.  Webster 
tells  us.  is  the  ability  to  see  things  In  true 
relation  to  one  another.  It's  useful,  among 
other  places,  in  dealing  with  the  economic 
outlook.  Accordingly.  today's  column 
amounts  to  an  unabashed,  unbalanced  at- 
tempt—knowing full  well  that  bad  news 
sells  more  papers  than  good  news— to  supply 
some  good-news  perspective  at  a  time  when 
bad  news  gratis  the  larger  headlines. 

A  few  questions  may  be  where  to  start: 


Have  interest  rates  in  the  latest  recession 
fallen  more  or  less  sharply  than  normal  for 
a  business-cycle  downturn?  E>oes  the  econo- 
my provide  Jobs  for  more  or  less  of  the 
working-age  population  now  than  in  most 
years  of  the  post-World  War  II  era?  Are 
businesses  failing  at  a  record  rate? 

The  answers  may  come  as  a  surprise: 

For  all  the  talk  about  how  high  and  sticky 
today's  Interest  levels  appear,  rates  general- 
ly have  dropped  more  sharply  than  usual 
since  the  recession's  start  last  summer.  For 
Instance,  the  prime  rate,  the  commercial- 
paper  rate  and  the  federal-funds  rate  all 
have  dropped  more  sharply  in  this  reces- 
sion's course  than  they  fell,  on  average.  In 
the  seven  earlier  recessions  that  punctuate 
postwar  prosperity. 

For  all  the  talk  about  a  scarcity  of  Jobs, 
today's  economy  generated  Jobs  for  a  near- 
record  proportion  of  working-age  Ameri- 
cans. At  about  57%,  today's  employment 
rates  remains  within  a  whisker  of  the  59% 
high  reached  in  1979.  The  current  level 
easily  tops  levels  prevailing  until  the  mid- 
1970s. 

(A  startling  statistic:  In  1953,  when  only 
2.5%  of  the  labor  force  was  Jobless,  the  em- 
ployment rate  was  two  percentage  points 
lower  than  now.  Today's  employment  rate 
would  be  higher  still,  analysts  say,  if  the 
date  could  take  into  account  a  huge  rise  In 
off-the-books  Jobs.  Behind  the  paradox  of 
higher  Joblessness  alongside  higher  employ- 
ment levels:  the  economy's  inabUity  to 
spawn  Jobs  fast  enough  to  accommodate  a 
steep  climb  in  Job-seeking  by  women.) 

There's  also  much  talk  about  businesses 
failing  with  depression-level  regularity.  But 
the  record-book  tells  another  story.  In  1961, 
at  the  start  of  the  long  1960s  expansion,  64 
of  every  10,000  businesses  went  under.  If  the 
latest  recession  persists  much  longer,  a  rate 
higher  than  the  1961  figure  could  come;  in  a 
recent  12  months,  62  of  every  10,000  firms 
failed.  For  now,  however,  1961  remains  the 
record  year  for  the  postwar  era.  And  its  fail- 
ure rate  doesn't  remotely  approach  150-plus 
rates  reached  In  the  depressed  19308. 

Another  concern  often  voiced  by  some 
economy-watchers  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve may  be  keeping  too  tight  a  lid  on  the 
money  supply,  and  that  this  must  stop  or  a 
bad  economy  will  soon  become  a  horrible 
economy.  In  fact,  the  money  supply  not 
only  has  been  on  the  Increase  during  the 
latest  recession,  but  It  has  risen  faster  than 
usual  in  a  slump. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  largess  is  even 
more  extraordinary  when  the  money  num- 
bers are  stripped  of  growth  reflecting 
higher  prices.  Even  the  inflation-adjusted 
money  supply  is  substantially  larger  now 
than  at  the  recession's  start.  In  contrast.  It 
declined  In  every  other  recession  in  the  last 
two  decades. 

Much  concern  also  is  expressed  about  the 
burden  of  debt  and  the  shadow  this  casts 
over  the  economic  outlook.  In  fact,  the 
burden  of  monthly  payments  of  morgage- 
plus-lnstallment  debt  has  eased  markedly 
since  mid-1979,  when  it  exceeded  28%  of 
after-tax  income.  In  recent  months,  this 
debt-burden  rate  has  approximated  25%.  At 
the  same  time,  a  lower  percentage  of  install- 
ment loans  shows  up  as  delinquent  In  this 
recession  than  in  the  relatively  mild  1980  re- 
cession or  the  severe  1973-75  recession. 

By  almost  any  standard,  the  corporate- 
debt  picture  appears  bleaker.  For  Instance, 
at  approximately  1.4,  the  ratio  of  long-term 
to  short-term  corporate  debt  is  lower  now 
than  In  any  recent  recession. 

There  may  be  less  to  this  deterioration, 
however,  than  meeU  the  eye.  Much  of  the 
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short-term  debt  is  automatically  renewed 
under  corporations'  lines  of  credit  with 
banks.  Thus,  companies  in  effect  have  long- 
term  credit  at  variable  rates,  instead  of  the 
usual  long-term  debt  at  fixed  rates  that 
could  prove  extremely  burdensome  in  a  less 
strained  economic  environment. 

"In  some  ways,  this  is  a  healthier  situa- 
tion for  corporations,"  says  Martin  Feld- 
steln,  the  Harvard  economist  who  is  also 
president  of  the  nonprofit  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
"If  the  banks  weren't  willing  to  do  business 
this  way,  corporations  would  have  to  borrow 
much  more  without  what  amounts  to  a 
floating  Interest  rate." 

Still  another  worry  is  the  reluctance  of 
corporations  to  step  up  their  Investment 
plans,  despite  such  supply-side  incentives  as 
faster  write-offs  for  depreciation  of  plant 
and  equipment.  This  reluctance,  however,  is 
by  no  means  exceptional  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  a  recession  developed  last  summer.  In 
recessions,  companies  invariably  become 
saddled  with  rising  amounts  of  Idle  capacity. 
By  no  coincidence,  investment  outlays,  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation.  Invariably  fall,  often 
steeply. 

That  has  been  the  pattern,  at  least,  until 
now.  Recent  surveys  find  that  this  year's  In- 
vestment outlays,  adjusted  for  Inflation,  will 
roughly  match  those  In  1981.  But  1981  was  a 
record  year.  If  the  1982  total  comes  any- 
where close  to  last  year's  amount,  the  real 
news  would  be  the  sturdlness,  not  the  weak- 
ness, of  cori)orate  spending  through  a  reces- 
sionary period. 

All  this  good  news  may  not  sell  many 
papers,  but  it  should  provide  a  bit  of  bal- 
ance for  all  the  unmitigated  bad  news  that 
keeps  hogging  the  headlines.* 


LASTING  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALirORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lasting  peace  and  security— what  does 
this  mean?  A  world  without  war. 
where  no  one  is  able  to  threaten  an- 
other, where  children  can  grow  up 
without  the  worry  of  war  or  destruc- 
tion? This  is  a  definition  that  would 
seem  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  growing  nuclear  freeze 
movement.  But  how  do  we  achieve 
these  honorable  goals?  There  are 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  It  takes  Is  a  unilateral  nuclear  arms 
freeze  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  all  else  will  fall  Into  place.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  belief  is  based  on  a  com- 
bination of  wishful  thinking  and  igno- 
rance. 

An  editorial  from  the  April  2  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  does  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  describing  the  situation 
this  coimtry  Is  being  forced  Into  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  full 
consequences  of  what  they  are  sup- 
porting. I  urge  my  colleagues  to. read 
this  editorial  very  carefully— the 
future  of  this  country  may  depend  on 
us  understanding  the  basic  principle  of 
what  It  is  saying. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Fri.  Apr,  2. 
1982] 

First  Things  First 

President  Reagan  devoted  a  hefty  chunk 
of  his  Wednesday  night  press  conference  to 
arms  control.  "My  goal, "  he  said,  "is  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  dramatically,  assur- 
ing lasting  peace  and  security."  To  this  end. 
he  continued,  the  U.S.  is  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  conventional  and  the- 
ater nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  and  Washing- 
ton planners  are  preparing  for  talks  on  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  possibly  as  soon  as 
this  summer. 

We  are  certain  of  Mr.  Reagan's  sincerity 
in  wanting.  Just  as  we  all  do,  "lasting  peace 
and  security. "  We  are  equally  certain  his  re- 
marks are  aimed  at  appeasing  the  current 
"nuclear  freeze"  movement.  What  we  find 
so  disturbing  In  these  developments,  howev- 
er. Is  the  widening  dichotomy  between  the 
arms  control  debate  and  the  real  world. 

When  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  in- 
troduced their  "freeze"  resolution,  the  Ink 
had  only  Just  dried  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's "yellow  rain"  report.  It  is  a  compila- 
tion of  masses  of  refugee  and  defector  re- 
ports, medical  evidence,  intelligence  Infor- 
mation and  scientific  analysis  of  "yellow 
rain"  samples,  and  it  draws  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies  are  actively  engaged  in  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  in  Loas,  Cambodia  and 
Afghanistan.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  Stoessel  asserted  March  22:  "The 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  are  flagrantly 
and  repeatedly  violating  international  laws 
and  agreements." 

The  Soviet  Union  is  violating  no  mere  bi- 
lateral agreement;  rather,  it  is  breaching 
the  two  most  widely  recognized  arms  control 
treaties  in  the  world.  The  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  bans  "the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  bU 
analogous  liquids,  materials  and  devices" 
and  also  prohibits  "bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare."  The  other  treaty  is  the  1972 
"Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction."  It  was 
signed  by  111  countries  and  is  the  only  true 
disarmament  agreement  because  it  requires 
the  destruction  of  any  existing  weapons. 

How  can  President  Reagan  address  the 
issue  of  arms  control  without  mentioning 
yellow  rain?  How  can  he  square  his  inten- 
tion to  conduct  negotiations  on  new  treaties 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  luiowledge  that  more 
than  10,000  people  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan  have  been  killed  with  weapons 
banned  by  solemn  international  law?  How 
can  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  propose 
a  "freeze"  resolution  without  first  demand- 
ing further  investigation  of  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention, 
which  they  voted  to  ratify  in  1974? 

But  Instead  of  responses  to  these  trou- 
bling questions,  the  response  to  the  Brezh- 
nev "freeze"  proposal  was  a  noisy  campaign 
In  this  country  to  remind  us  of  the  horrors 
of  nuclear  war.  New  England  town  meetings 
called  to  discuss  potholes  and  sewer  prob- 
lems were  invited  to  vote  their  abhorrence 
of  nuclear  holocaust.  The  New  Yorker  runs 
an  endless  doomsday  musing  and  Time  once 
more  plasters  the  famous  mushroom  cloud 
on  its  cover.  Herblock  gives  his  all  to  the 
Irony  of  a  family  picnic  framed  by  that 
awful  cloud. 

The  thrust  of  all  this  is  so  utterly  mind- 
less as  to  be  beyond  belief.  The  only  Issue, 
now  or  ever.  Is  how  to  avoid  nuclear  calami- 
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ty.  Do  you  do  it  by  yielding  to  Soviet  intimi- 
dation or  by  resisting?  Either  way.  the  out- 
come is  uncertain,  but  we  think  resistance  is 
far  safer  than  appeasement.  The  men  In  the 
Politburo,  all  products  of  a  hard  school, 
have  utter  contempt  for  weakness  and  ap- 
peasement will  only  encourage  them  to 
press  us  toward  the  kind  of  desi>erate  posi- 
tion that  will  Imperil  both  sides. 

A  vital  preliminary  to  further  arms  nego- 
tiations tlius  becomes  a  U.S.  demand  that 
the  Soviets  answer  our  charges  of  past  viola- 
tions, specifically  the  use  of  yellow  rain. 
This  demand  must  be  pressed  at  the  UN,  at 
the  Helsinki  Accord  talks,  in  the  existing 
arms  negotiations  and  at  a  special  emergen- 
cy meeting  of  the  signatories  of  the  1972 
Convention.  It  simply  Is  not  responsible  for 
American  leaders  to  negotiate  arms  agree- 
ments when  there  Is  such  powerful  evidence 
of  Soviet  disregard  for  past  commitments. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  our  argument 
does  not  engender  hope  for  successful  arms 
control  or  reduction.  But  wishful  thinking  is 
never  helpful  in  politics:  indeed,  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  We  all  want  peace,  we 
all  hate  the  bomb.  But  some  of  us  are  not 
ready  to  capitulate,  either  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  our  own  fears.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONE  TAX  ACT  OF 
1982 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OP  ORIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1982 

•  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  launch  an  en- 
terprise zones  experiment  in  this  coun- 
try. This  proposal  represents  a  new 
and  innovative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  depressed  urban  areas. 

I  think  it  has  great  promise.  We 
should  give  it  a  try. 

Rather  than  relying  on  Federal 
grants  and  rigid  guidelines,  the  enter- 
prise zone  concept  stresses  local-State 
cooperation  complemented  by  Federal 
regulatory  and  tax  relief  to  create  jobs 
and  revitalize  concentrated  areas  of 
distress  in  American  cities  and  rural 
towns.  It  involves  no  direct  Federal  ap- 
propriations, except  for  modest  admin- 
istrative costs,  and  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  President's  New  Feder- 
alism concepts. 

The  fact  that  this  urban  initiative  is 
strongly  backed  by  President  Reagan 
and  has  drawn  significant  bipartisan 
backing  in  both  this  body  and  the 
Senate,  underscores  its  special  appeal 
and  augurs  well  for  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  Congress.  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  expedite 
consideration  of  the  Enterprise  Zone 
Tax  Act  of  1982  in  my  committee  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Judiciary  Conunittees  of 
this  body  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  the  stress  in  this 
proposal  on  encouraging  Job-creating 
investments  and  business  activity   in 
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zone  areas  by  the  private  sector.  I  like 
the  emphasis  on  providing  relief  from 
local.  State  and  Federal  taxes,  and 
from  local.  State,  juid  Federal  regula- 
tions. I  like  the  premium  this  bill 
places  on  grassroots  innovation  to 
create  the  climate  essential  to  redevel- 
oping distressed  cities  and  towns. 

As  I  have  indicated,  since  this  pro- 
gram keyed  to  the  concept  of  remov- 
ing Government  burdens  rather  than 
providing  Crovemment  subsidies,  it 
will  involve  almost  no  Federal  appro- 
priations. This  contrasts  with  past  ef- 
forts which  emphasized  huge  Govern- 
ment outlays  and  heavy  regulations, 
which  generally  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. In  spite  of  the  expenditures  of  bil- 
lions of  Government  dollars  in  our 
Inner  cities  in  the  past  two  decades, 
many  of  these  are  even  worse  off  than 
before.  More  of  the  same  approach  is 
futile,  and  advocating  those  past  poli- 
cies is  intellectually  sterile.  A  new  ap- 
proach is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  envisions  that 
factors  of  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
economic  distress  would  be  considered 
to  make  an  area  eligible  to  be  declared 
an  enterprise  zone.  This  is  not.  howev- 
er, an  entitlement  program.  A  dis- 
tressed area  would  have  to  be  desig- 
nated by  both  the  city  and  State  gov- 
ernment, and  those  two  governments 
would  then  apply  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
have  the  area  named  an  enterprise 
zone. 

The  Federal  designation  process 
would  be  competitive,  with  no  more 
than  75  zones  to  be  selected  over  3 
years.  The  nature,  quality,  and 
strength  of  the  State  and  local  incen- 
tives— tax  relief,  regulatory  relief, 
service  Improvements,  and  possibly 
other  contributions— would  be  the  pri- 
mary criteria  for  selection.  For  exam- 
ple, the  State  and  city  could  propose 
reductions  in  State  and  local  income 
taxes,  property  taxes,  and  sales  taxes. 
They  could  propose  deregulation  in 
such  areas  as  zoning,  occupational  li- 
censing, permit  requirements,  and 
building  codes.  They  could  propose 
service  improvements  by  contracting 
out  for  services.  They  could  appropri- 
ate their  own  funds  to  make  loans  and 
to  rain  Job-training  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, or  to  use  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing funds  or  black  grants  in  the  zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  keynote  here  is 
State  and  local  creativity.  No  single 
package  of  State  and  local  contribu- 
tions would  be  required.  Cities  and 
States  can  gage  best  what  is  needed  to 
make  an  enterprise  zone  succeed  in 
their  particular  cases.  The  diversity  of 
proposals  which  we  anticipate  will  be 
developed  is  Ideal  for  an  experimental 
program  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  a 
competitive  program,  and  only  the 
best  applications  will  be  chosen,  in 
other  words  those  which  seem  to  offer 
the  greatest  chance  of  success  because 
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of  substantial  State  and  local  govern- 
ment commitment. 

Federal  contributions  to  an  ap- 
proved zone  would  consist  of  a  series 
of  tax  incentives  to  encourage  both 
capital-intensive  and  labor-intensive 
activities  and  deregulation. 

Major  features  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral tax  package  Include:  a  tax  credit 
for  capital  investments  in  an  enter- 
prise zone;  an  income  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers for  wages  paid  to  zone  employ- 
ees; a  special  income  tax  credit  for 
wages  paid  to  zone  employees  who 
were  disadvantaged  when  hired;  an 
income  tax  credit  to  zone  employees 
for  wages  earned  in  zone  employment; 
and  the  elimination  of  capital  gains 
taxes  within  the  zone. 

Under  this  proposal.  Federal  regula- 
tory bodies  would  be  given  discretion- 
ary authority  to  relax  or  eliminate 
regulatory  requirements  within  enter- 
prise zones,  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards set  by  Congress,  but  only  if  they 
do  not  affect  health,  safety,  or  civil 
rights  and.  I  stress,  only  on  the  specif- 
ic request  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  has  the 
strong  backing  of  HUD  and  Treasury, 
as  well  as  the  President  and  his  sulmin- 
istration.  It  seeks  to  remove  Govern- 
ment barriers  to  businessmen  who  can 
create  Jobs  and  economic  growth.  It 
seeks  to  build  upon  the  talents  and 
abilities  already  present  in  our  dis- 
tressed cities  and  towns.  It  summons 
the  kind  of  imaginative  and  Innovative 
local  leadership  and  private  initiatives 
which  can  bring  renewed  hope  for  our 
ailing  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enterprise  zones  are 
not  a  panacea  nor  a  speedy  fix  for  our 
troubled  cities,  and  while  exaggerated 
expectations  should  be  tempered,  it 
holds  real  promise  for  a  better  future. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  signifi- 
cant initiative  and  urge  its  prompt 
consideration.* 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION ADMINISTRA- 
TOR'S MEMO 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OPCALirORHIA 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  LSn^S.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  concert 
with  the  Reagan  administration's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  Government  encroach- 
ment into  the  private  sector,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  is  Initi- 
ating a  revised  program  for  loan  and 
loan  guarantees.  I  am  submitting  the 
Administrator's  report  which  details 
some  of  the  proposals: 

During  the  past  several  weeks.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  both  the  electric  and  the  tele- 
phone cooperatives  of  this  Nation.  Anyone 
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who  might  have  attended  those  conferences 
would  have  been  Impressed  by  the  "people 
power"  that  was  assembled  In  Atlanta  and 
San  Francisco. 

And  although  I  was  graciously  received.  I 
couldn't  help  but  note  that  the  substantial 
reductions  proposed  for  the  REA  funding 
programs  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  are 
causing  concern  for  some  co-op  people. 

However.  I  also  heard  many  leaders  of 
local  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  ex- 
pressing support  for  these  needed  reduc- 
tions. Such  comments  are  admirable  Illus- 
trations of  the  vision  and  foresight  that  has 
historically  characterized  the  leadership  of 
the  rural  electrification  program.  Such  men 
are  ready  to  support  reductions  In  these 
programs  In  order  to  assure  that  "economic 
recovery"  will  be  a  reality. 

REA  loans  and  guarantees  are  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Federal  borrowings  that 
have  created  tm  Intolerable  burden  upon 
the  sources  of  available  credit.  In  1974,  Fed- 
eral borrowings  totaled  only  $24.4  billion.  In 
1983.  they  are  expected  to  total  more  than 
$200  billion.  By  accepting,  for  a  time,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  reduction  In  Federal  bor- 
rowings, REA  can  do  Its  part  In  the  gigantic 
effort  to  revitalize  the  economy  of  America. 

The  long-term  benefits  of  a  renewed  econ- 
omy would  be  a  most  acceptable  reward  for 
the  short-term  sacrifice  of  a  reduced  pro- 
gram level. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  cooperative 
leaders,  such  as  were  present  at  the  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco  conferences,  are  well  pre- 
pared to  understand  that  often  Important 
long-term  goals  can  be  attained  only  at  the 
coot  of  some  Immediate  inconvenience. 

The  lives  of  agricultural  people  are  made 
up  of  situations  that  entail  today's  sacrifice 
In  order  to  make  possible  the  goal  of  tomor- 
row. The  purchase  of  the  new  family  car  is 
delayed  until  after  the  harvest  of  the  crops 
that  was  made  possible  by  expenditures  for 
seed,  tillage,  fertilizer,  etc.,  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  worn  tractor  is  driven  one  more 
season  so  that  the  daughter's  college  tuition 
coBts  can  be  met.  'ihat  most  desired  vaca- 
tion is  postponed  In  order  to  assure  that 
family  funds  will  be  available  to  pay  for 
Mama's  expected  operation. 

The  Administration's  proposals  Include  re- 
ductions In  the  levels  of  both  insured  and 
guaranteed  loan  funds,  and  recognize  the 
need  for  rural  electric  systems  to  obtain  $2.5 
billion  from  non-REA  sources  without  a  fed- 
eral guarantee.  A  large  portion  of  this  latter 
type  financing  will  be  for  the  purchase  of 
pollution  control  facilities  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  reduced  Interest  rates. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  essential  needs  of  borrowers 
within  the  recommended  levels.  The  loan 
programs  established  for  fiscal  year  1982 
will  be  completed  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  proposed  budget  figures,  so  I  will 
not  repeat  them.  However,  I  believe  that  as 
we  move  into  this  latest  phase  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  REA  programs,  It  Is  Important 
that  everyone  has  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  issues  Involved. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

During  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  sold 
$683  million  worth  of  Certificates  of  Benefi- 
cial Ownership  (CBOs)  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  (FFB)  In  order  to  fund  about 
50  percent  of  Its  cash  needs,  because  debt 
collections  were  not  sufficient  to  fund  ad- 
vances. FFB  gets  Its  money  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  which.  In  turn,  gets  Its  funds  from 
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public  Ijorrowings  and  from  tax  collections. 
Therefore,  that  $683  million  Is  part  of  the 
Oovemment  borrowing  which  Increased  the 
United  States  federal  debt  to  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars. 

As  of  September  30.  1981,  REA  had  sold 
CBO's  totaling  $2.6  billion  at  a  composite  in- 
terest rate  of  11.096  percent.  During  the 
month  of  March  1982.  REA  supplemented 
collection  proceeds  by  borrowing  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  14.25  percent. 
So  although  a  revolving  fund  is  used  to  fi- 
nance the  needs  of  electric  distribution  and 
telephone  systems,  this  financing  does  not 
come  without  cost.  The  difference  between 
the  5  percent  charged  for  most  REA  loans 
and  the  14  plus  percent  REA  has  to  pay  for 
a  portion  of  these  funds  is  a  direct  cost  that 
must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

IMPACT  or  INTEREST  RATE  ON  CONSUMERS' 
BIIXS 

The  number  of  distribution  borrowers  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  portion  of  their  financing 
needs  from  outside  sources  will  Increase. 
However,  this  should  not  place  an  excessive 
burden  upon  most  systems.  Even  if  REA 
were  to  provide  only  50  percent  of  distribu- 
tion borrowers'  loan  needs,  Instead  of  the 
present  70  percent,  the  composite  interest 
rate  a  borrower  would  pay  on  a  new  loan 
would  increase  by  only  1.8  percentage  points 
and  the  Impact  of  that  one  additional  loan 
on  the  total  Interest  expense  of  the  borrow- 
er would  be  very  small:  the  average  Interest 
rate  on  total  long-term  debt  outstanding 
would  Increase  by  only  about  0.29  percent- 
age points  on  the  average.  During  calendar 
year  1980  REA  distribution  borrowers  were 
paying  an  average  rate  of  only  4.06  percent 
on  their  total  long-term  outstanding.  Thus, 
a  change  to  a  50/50  loan  split  would  have  In- 
creased the  average  Interest  rate  to  only 
4.38  percent. 

REA  borrowers  have  benefited  from  a  his- 
tory of  low  cost  capital  provided  by  REA.  As 
of  the  end  of  1981,  REA  had  approved  elec- 
tric loans  totaling  more  than  $9.8  billion  at 
the  2  percent  rate,  and  $5.8  billion  at  the  5 
percent  rate.  As  a  result,  the  average  Inter- 
est rate  on  long-term  debt  outstanding  Is  far 
less  for  REA  distribution  borrowers  than  for 
investor-owned  utilities.  The  lOU's  paid  an 
average  8.1  percent  during  calendar  year 
1980. 

Reductions  in  the  proportionate  amount 
loaned  by  REA  will  have  little  Impact  on 
bills  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  except 
in  a  few  specific  situations  which  can  be  ex- 
amined by  REA  on  a  case-by-case  basts.  For 
the  distribution  systems,  the  average  Inter- 
est expense  represents  only  4.5  percent  of 
the  consumer's  bill.  Other  Items  are  far 
more  significant.  For  example,  power  cost 
alone  accounts  for  about  70  percent  of  the 
average  consumer's  bill.  So  even  If  the  small 
component  which  makes  up  interest  cost  In- 
creases gradually,  the  Impact  will  be  rela- 
tively small. 

REA  LOANS  FOR  HEADQUARTERS  FACILITIES 

This  Administration  is  serious  about  belt 
tightening.  We  seek  to  use  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  Rural  Electric  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  In  delivering  electric  and 
telephone  service  to  rural  America.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  depletion  of  the  Revolving 
Fund,  some  adjustments  have  to  be  made, 
such  as  those  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter notice  which  announces  REA's  intention 
to  give  priority  to  loans  for  line  and  substa- 
tion construction  necessary  for  actual  deliv- 
ery of  electric  and  telephone  service. 

REA  is  not  opposed  to  Its  borrowers 
having  adequate  headquarters  facilities,  but 
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they  should  not  lie  constructed  with  low-in- 
terest money. 

"TAX  BREAKS  "  FOR  lOU'S 

The  "tax  relief"  available  to  investor- 
owned  utilities  is  also  available  to  all  corpo- 
rations which  actually  pay  Income  taxes. 
Cooperatives,  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  qualified  for  exemption  for  Income 
taxes  for  decades.  Moreover,  the  tax  breaks 
being  offered  to  the  investor-owned  utilities 
generally  only  defer  payment  of  Income 
taxes  and.  therefore,  will  result  In  larger 
actual  tax  payments  in  later  years  when  de- 
preciation accruals  are  no  longer  possible  on 
plant  for  which  accelerated  depreciation 
was  taken. 

The  purpose  of  these  tax  breaks  Is  to 
enable  all  corporations,  including  utilities, 
to  spend  money  that  would  otherwise  be 
paid  In  income  taxes  for  the  construction  of 
necessary  plant  facilities  and  thereby  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  Incomes  subject  to  Income 
taxes. 

Rural  consumers,  unlike  most  urban  con- 
sumers, will  continue  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  subsidized  loans  and  loans  under  federal 
guarantees  at  less  than  rates  charged  by  the 
money  market  for  debt  and  equity  capital.* 


MILLER  BILL  TO  HALT  WORKER 
EXPLOITATION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  penalties  against 
unscrupulous  employers  who  exploit 
workers  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards,  of  which  I  ser\'e  as 
chairman,  conducted  a  prolonged  in- 
vestigation into  the  resurgence  of 
sweatshops  and  other  types  of  sub- 
standard, exploitative  labor  conditions 
in  the  garment  trades  in  this  country. 
Almost  simultaneously,  and  unbeliev- 
ably, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing workers  from  exploitation,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  planning  to  lift 
the  40-year  ban  on  industrial  home- 
work in  several  industries,  thus  sanc- 
tioning at-homc  sweatshops. 

Industry,  labor  organizations,  and 
State  enforcement  personnel,  as  well 
as  numerous  Department  of  Labor  ex- 
perts who  would  speak  only  off-the- 
record,  assured  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary's action  would  make  enforcement 
of  the  fair  labor  laws  a  total  impossi- 
bility. Over  150  members  of  this  body 
Joined  a  number  of  former  Secretaries 
of  Labor  from  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  In  vigor- 
ously opposing  Secretary  Donovan's 
Ill-advised  decision. 

Fortunately,  the  unanimity  of  public 
opposition  forced  the  administration 
to  back  down  from  its  proposal  to 
allow  domestic  sweatshops  to  flourish. 
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But  despite  this  chorus  of  criticism, 
the  Secretary  has  gone  ahead  with 
regulations  permitting  industrial 
homework  in  one  major  segment  of 
the  garment  industry. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
sweatshops  revealed  a  severe  defect  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  fair  labor  laws 
which  Secretary  Donovan  promised  us 
a  year  ago  he  would  correct  through 
legislation.  In  the  midst  of  the  sweat- 
shop hearings,  the  Secretary  told  par- 
ticipants in  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Business  Roundtable  that  he  would 
recommend  changes  in  the  fair  labor 
laws  to  punish  more  severely  chose 
employers  who  exploit  their  workers 
by  paying  less  than  the  wage  rate  re- 
quired by  Federal  law. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  exploitation  of  workers. 
Now,  nearly  a  year  later,  no  legislation 
has  been  proposed.  Five  times  the  Sec- 
retary has  promised  to  send  legislation 
to  the  Congress.  None  has  ever  ar- 
rived. 

We  can  all  Judge  for  ourselves  the 
seriousness  of  the  administration's 
commitment  to  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion of  workers.  But  we  cannot  wait 
any  longer— American  workers  cannot 
wait,  legitimate  businessmen  cannot 
wait— for  this  administration  to  make 
good  on  its  promises  to  protect  work- 
ers. In  fact,  the  only  action  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  last  year  has  been 
to  reduce  drastically  the  number  of 
enforcement  agents  charged  with  pro- 
tecting workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  this  is  a  law-and-order  ad- 
ministration. The  law  should  be  as  vig- 
orously enforced  against  the  unscru- 
pulous employer  who  exploits  his  em- 
ployees as  it  is  against  the  mugger  in 
the  streets.  The  Secretary  recognized 
this  when  he  promised  to  support  leg- 
islation to  toughen  penalties  for  viola- 
tors, but  he  has  done  nothing  to  follow 
up  on  that  promise. 

So.  today.  I  am  introducing  the  legis- 
lation which  I  first  recommended  last 
spring,  and  which  is  very  similar  to 
legislation  endorsed  that  very  same 
night  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
Business  Roundtable. 

My  bill  addresses  the  two  fundamen- 
tal flaws  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act's  effort  to  protect  workers  from  Il- 
legal wages.  Under  the  current  law. 
when  a  lawbreaklng  employer  is 
caught  paying  submlnlmum  wages,  he 
must  pay  only  what  he  ought  to  have 
been  paying  the  worker  initially.  If 
the  Department  of  Labor  cannot  find 
the  underpaid  worker,  the  back  wages 
are  simply  returned  to  the  employer. 

Where  is  the  disincentive  to  exploit 
labor?  The  worst  that  can  happen  is 
that  the  employer  pays  the  amount  he 
ought  to  have  been  paying  all  along. 
The  best  thing  that  can  happen,  from 
the  lawbreaker's  viewpoint,  is  that  the 
underpaid  worker  is  never  found,  in 
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which  case  the  employer  simply  pock- 
ets the  additional  wases  and  profits  by 
his  exploitation. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
confirmed  that  this  weak  enforcement 
scheme  encourages  the  exploitation  of 
workers.  In  May  1981,  GAO  concluded. 

We  found  that  many  employers  willfully 
violated  the  Act  and  that  current  enforce- 
ment actions  have  not  resulted  in  penalties 
that  would  deter  these  violations.  Without 
penalties,  the  worst  that  happens  to  em- 
ployers when  they  are  found  In  violation  is 
that  they  must  repay  the  back  wages  they 
should  have  paid  initially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  worker  is  paid 
less  than  the  legal  wage,  when  the 
Government  has  to  undertake  a 
search  for  that  worker,  when  legiti- 
mate manufacturers  and  contractors 
are  undercut  by  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers who  know  that  they  run  little  risk 
in  exploiting  their  workers — when 
these  situations  occur,  the  integrity  of 
the  law  has  been  challenged  and  a 
grave  wrong  has  tieen  committed.  A 
tougher  enforcement  policy  is  essen- 
tial. 

My  legislation  requires  an  employer 
who  has  underpaid  his  workers  to  pay 
them  three  times  the  aunount  of  the 
underpayment.  If  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  not  able  to  locate  the  worker 
within  3  years,  my  bill  requires  that 
the  money  be  paid  to  the  Treasury 
rather  than  be  returned  to  the  law- 
breaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  current  pen- 
alty provisions,  crime  pays.  Nothing  is 
risked  by  cheating  workers  who  are 
often  too  frightened  to  challenge  un- 
derpayments. Under  my  bill,  which 
embodies  the  very  concepts  endorsed 
by  Secretary  Donovan,  the  financial 
lure  to  cheat  workers  is  eliminated.  I 
was  very  critical  of  the  Secretary's 
well-publicized  raids  on  a  few  sweat- 
shops last  year  t>ecause  they  struck  me 
as  theatrical  stunts  rather  than  a  com- 
mitted policy  of  enforcing  the  law 
against  substandard  working  condi- 
tions and  substandard  wages.  If  the 
Secretary,  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion are  serious  about  protecting  the 
rights  of  workers,  and  if  they  are  seri- 
ous about  enforcing  the  law  of  this 
land,  they  will  endorse  this  legislation 
and  exert  Influence  to  assure  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  "bent-backed  women  of  the 
sweatshops"  of  whom  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment publicist  wrote  last  year,  and 
millions  of  other  working  people 
throughout  this  country  who  are  la- 
boring at  submlnlmum  and  illegal 
wages,  are  still  waiting  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  follow  up  on  his  commitment 
to  help  them.  This  legislation  provides 
him  that  opportunity,  and  I  look  for- 
w8u-d  to  working  with  the  administra- 
tion in  moving  it  through  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 
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H.R. - 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  an  employer 
who  violates  section  6  or  7  of  that  Act 
shall  be  liable  to  the  employee  involved 
for  three  times  the  amount  of  wages  in- 
volved in  the  violation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  <a) 
section  16(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  216)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)": 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "Any  employer  who  violates  sec- 
tion 6  or  7  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  each 
employee  affected  in  the  amount  of  three 
times  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation,  as  the  case  may 
be.": 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"An  action  to  recover  the  liability  pre- 
scribed in  either  of  the  preceding  sentences" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  An  action  to  recover  the  liability  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)":  and 

(4)  in  the  sixth  sentence  (A)  by  striking 
out  'this  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  paragraph",  and  (B)  by  redes- 
ignating clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  respectively. 

(b)  Section  16<c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  and  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'to  bring  an  action  under 
subsection  (bK2)  for  such  wages  or  compen- 
sation": 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  recover  three  times  the  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.";  and 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  (A)  by  striking 
out  "the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection", 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  "unpaid  minimum 
wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensation 
under  sections  6  and  T  or  liquidated  or  other 
damages  provided  by  this  subsection"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  amounts". 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  217)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Any  sums 
recovered  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  in  an  action  under  this  section 
shall  be  held  in  a  special  deposit  account 
and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the  Secretary, 
directly  to  the  employee  or  employees  af- 
fected. Any  such  sums  not  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee because  of  InabUlty  to  do  so  within  a 
period  of  three  years  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts."* 


April  6,  1982 


JERRY  MOLLI— KING  OP 
TAILORS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  quality  tailoring, 
competitive  soccer,  a  love  for  police 
work,  and  good  opera  have  one  impor- 
tant link— my  good  friend  Jerry  Molli. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  this  master  craftsman  and 
exceptional  human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  from  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area  In  the 
House  are  very  familisu*  with  the 
legend  and  the  man,  Jerry  Molli.  I  use 
both  of  those  words  to  describe  Jerry 
because  he  has  become  a  legend  In  his 
own  time.  More  Importantly,  his  pro- 
fessional achievements  and  civic  asso- 
ciations have  earned  him  the  respect 
of  both  people  in  high  places  as  well  as 
the  average  Clevelander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as  Important  as  his 
almost  instant  name  recognition 
amongst  the  top  male  executives  In 
Cleveland  is  that  this  Italian-bom  im- 
migrant has  been  able  to  mesh  easily 
dramatically  different  goals  in  his  life. 
As  the  song  goes.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jerry 
Molli  has  dared  to  dream  the  impossi- 
ble dream  and  succeeded.  This  fact 
makes  Jerry  Molli  a  very  rare  kind  of 
human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backdrop  for  any 
illustration  of  Jerry  Molli  literally  can 
be  seen  and  heard  by  visiting  his  tailor 
shop  on  West  6th  Street  In  Cleveland. 
As  a  customer  walks  across  the  thresh- 
old of  his  shop,  the  first  thing  that 
greets  the  person  Is  soft  opera  music 
in  the  background  and  almost  life-size 
pictures  of  Rocco  ScottI,  Enrico 
Caruso,  and  Luciano  Pavarottl. 

The  second  thing  that  meets  the 
eyes  of  customers  in  Jerry  Molll's  shop 
are  the  nimierous  awards  for  excel- 
lence in  tailoring  and  plaques  from 
various  groups,  most  notably  police  as- 
sociations. The  survival  of  the  store 
Itself  in  the  old  garment  district  in 
Cleveland  is  a  trophy  to  the  tailoring 
achievements  of  Jerry  Molli. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  element 
which  completes  this  backdrop  is  the 
friendliness  extended  to  each  custom- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pleasant  atmos- 
phere which  I  Just  painted  is  reflective 
of  the  personality  and  dreams  of  Jerry 
MolU.  That  is  what  this  tribute  is  all 
about — the  dreams  and  achievement  of 
those  dreams  of  Jerry  Molli. 

Although  he  is  not  an  accomplished 
opera  singer,  Jerry  shares  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  opera  great  Luciano 
Pavarottl.  Pavarottl  Ls  the  king  of  the 
high  "C's"  and  Jerry  is  the  undisputed 
king  of  the  tailoring  business  in  Cleve- 
land. Jerry  Molli  is  also  a  noted  soccer 
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enthusiast,  part-time  policeman  and 
proud  of  his  heritage  as  an  Italian- 
American  citizen.  Finally.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, he  is  a  shining  example  and  the 
source  of  energy  for  his  entire  staff. 

With  that  backdrop  complete,  I 
think  that  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
give  some  biographical  notes  on  Jerry 
Molli.  By  doing  so,  his  various  goals 
and  the  development  of  them  will 
become  apparent  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jerry  Molli  was  bom  in 
1932  In  Pastene,  Italy.  Quite  early  in 
his  life,  he  began  learning  the  art  of 
tailoring  from  craftsmen  In  Bene- 
vento,  Italy.  Fate  was  an  Important 
factor  In  his  decision  to  pursue  tailor- 
ing and  garment  designing  as  a  voca- 
tion. 

This  desire.  Initially,  to  learn  about 
the  tailoring  business  was  not  volun- 
tary. Jerry  Molll  was  urged  by  his 
mother  to  take  up  some  trade  after  he 
accidentally  broke  the  window  of  a 
22-room  palace  with  a  soccer  ball. 

Thereafter,  Jerry  spent  every  after- 
noon perfecting  his  craft  as  a  tailor 
and  tailoring  his  skills  as  a  garment 
designer.  At  age  17,  he  left  his  home- 
town and  went  to  the  big  city  to  learn 
more  about  designing  suits  from 
master  designers.  After  1  year,  Jerry 
Molli  returned  to  his  hometown  to 
practice  his  craft. 

However,  unable  to  find  work  be- 
cause of  an  overabundance  of  good 
tailers,  the  yoimg  Jerry  Molli  devel- 
oped a  new  dream.  That  dream  was  to 
become  a  member  of  the  "Carabi- 
nlerl",  a  type  of  police  In  Italy.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  dream  never  came  true 
for  him  while  Jerry  lived  in  Italy. 

Shortly  after  that  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Jerry  Molli  came  to  the  United 
States.  Although  he  left  his  homeland 
In  Italy,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
dream  of  becoming  an  accomplished 
tailor  or  soccer  player  or  policeman. 

When  he  arrived  In  this  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jerry  Molli  assumed  a  posi- 
tion viith  the  Cannon  Tailors  In  the 
garment  district  in  Cleveland.  Until 
1962,  he  worked  for  Brlnkman  and 
Cleary,  which  was  another  respected 
tailoring  establishment  in  the  Cleve- 
land area.  By  virtue  of  this  experience 
and  exposure.  Jerry  Molll  developed 
the  reputation  as  the  man  with  the 
prescription  for  any  garment  or  cloth- 
ing design  problem. 

After  becoming  one  of  the  master 
tailors  and  true  craftsmen  In  Cleve- 
land, Jerry  Molli  started  his  own  firm 
and  moved  to  a  location  on  West  6th 
Street  In  Cleveland.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  attract  customers  from  all 
over  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Those  cus- 
tomers include  FBI  officials.  Federal 
Judges.  Members  of  Congress,  military 
personnel.  State  officials,  and  some 
media  personalities. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  easily  end 
the  success  story  of  Jerry  Molll  at  this 
point.   However,   there   is  still  much 
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more  to  tell  about  the  legendary  Jerry 
Molli  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  tribute,  Jerry's  en- 
thusiasm for  being  a  soccer  player  led 
to  his  study  of  tailoring  In  the  first 
place.  Therefore,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  still  belongs  to  a 
soccer  club.  Jerry  and  some  of  his 
friends,  years  ago,  purchased  a  profes- 
sional soccer  franchise  and  named  the 
team  the  Cleveland  Stars.  His  soccer 
clubs  have  won  numerous  trophies  in 
athletic  competitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  Jerry 
reached  two  dreams  Is  remarkable. 
However,  even  more  astonishing  is  the 
fact  that  my  friend  has  managed  to 
reach  still  another  dream— the  desire 
to  be  a  policeman. 

In  1973,  Jerry  Molll  became  a 
Deputy  Sheriff  through  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Sheriff's  Department.  He  has 
completed  the  Ohio  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  Training  Course  and  received 
full  police  power  throughout  the 
county.  Currently,  he  works  under  the 
administration  of  Sheriff  Gerald  T. 
McPaul  In  the  motorcycle  unit  and  is 
an  active  member  in  other  police  orga- 
nizations like  the  Metropolitan  Crime 
Bureau  and  the  Buckeye  Sheriff's  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  link  be- 
tween quality  opera,  soccer,  tailoring, 
and  police  work  should  be  evident. 
That  all-Important  link  is  my  good 
friend  and  living  legend  In  Cleveland- 
Jerry  Molli.  At  this  time.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  applauding  the 
achievements  of  Jerry  Molli.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  few  people  I  know  who 
dared  to  dream  seemingly  Impossible 
dreams  and  made  them  realities.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  J.  ZELLER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NTW  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  one  of  our  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  banking  industry,  Robert  J. 
Zeller,  retired  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Dollar  Savings 
Bank  of  New  York.  As  one  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Bob  ZeUer  on  a 
number  of  major  economic  develop- 
ment projects  for  the  Bronx,  I  know 
that  his  effective  leadership  and  genu- 
ine concern  for  the  community  he  has 
so  admirably  served  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

The  best  evidence  of  his  abilities  is 
Dollar's  prominent  position  of 
strength  in  the  thrift  Industry  as  the 
seventh  largest  savings  bank  In  the 
Nation.  How  many  among  us  have  wit- 
nessed and  nurtured  the  growth  of  a 
company  In  the  midst  of  the  Great  Ue- 
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preaslon  Into  a  nearly  $3  billion  oper- 
ation? 

In  addition,  civic.  banUng  smd  real 
estate  organizations  have  long  sought 
his  talent  and  Judgment  in  a  variety  of 
roles.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bronx 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Tnist  Co.  and  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  Savings  Baniu  Association 
of  New  York  State  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  Federal  Government  regula- 
tions, committee  on  New  York  City 
government  relations  and  committee 
on  legislation.  Mr.  Zeller  is  a  director 
of  the  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Fund  Inc. 
and  the  Savings  Banks  Trust  Co. 

He  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs  for 
the  past  40  years  and  is  a  prominent 
leader  in  many  health  service  and 
fund-raising  organizations.  As  New 
York's  ranking  member  on  the  House 
Select  Aging  Committee,  I  have  been 
especially  Impressed  by  Mr.  Zeller's 
leading  advocacy  for  Improved  health 
care  and  programs  for  senior  citizens. 
He  has  personally  and  successfully  in- 
tervened in  many  cases  where  he  has 
received  an  appeal  to  preserve  the  in- 
dividual dignity  of  a  troubled  senior 
citizen. 

Mr.  Zeller  serves  as  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Andrew  Preedman  Home, 
chairman  of  the  Bronx  County  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  Way  of  Trl-State, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  for 
the  committee  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Urban  Coalition  Steering  Committee. 

In  addition,  he  currently  serves  on 
the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York. 
Westchester  County  and  Bronx 
County,  and  as  a  past  member  of  the 
board  of  governors,  he  was  cited  In 
1973  for  outstanding  community  serv- 
ice. 

During  Mr.  Zeller's  tenure,  the 
bank's  local  community  mortgage  in- 
vestment within  its  service  area  has 
grown  dramatically.  He  was  a  leading 
proponent  of  the  good  repair  clause 
and  this  initiative  nvulted  in  both 
State  and  Federal  legislative  efforts  to 
reinforce  this  law  so  that  housing 
decay  would  be  prevented  and  elimi- 
nated. Mr.  Zeller's  dedication  to  pre- 
serve good  housing  stock  championed 
the  early  alert  Inspection  program, 
which  mandates  early  and  more  regu- 
lar Inspections  of  mortgaged  buildings, 
and  this  has  substantially  promoted 
neighborhood  stabilization  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  ZeUer  was  past  post  commander 
of  the  Peter  Mlnult  Real  Estate  Post 
of  the  American  Legion,  past  president 
of  the  Savings  Bank  Auditors  and 
Comptrollers  Forum,  past  president  of 
St.  Thomas  Lutheran  Church.  He  has 
provided  invaluable  guidance  in  devel- 
oping the  highly  regarded  community 
service  programs  of  the  Resurrection 
Lutheran  Church  Council. 

Robert  J.  Zeller  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  an  officer  In  the  Medical  Corps 
during  World  War  n.  and  continued  to 
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serve  our  country  In  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  where  he  retired  as  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

Mr.  Zeller's  deep  concern  for  the  city 
of  New  York  and  particularly  the 
Bronx  community  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him  to  build  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  spirit  and  effort  like 
this  can  rebuild  our  cities.  My  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Robkrt 
Oascia.  FhrrxR  Pctsxr.  and  Johatham 
B.  BiHOHAM.  Join  me  in  saluting  Mr. 
Zeller  on  his  outstanding  record  of 
service  and  achievement.* 


April  6,  1982 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  DISlfRICT 
HEATING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MnnfxsoTA 

□f  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSEirTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  ScHifnoot)  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  5833.  a  bill  to  broaden 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  to  include  district 
heating  and  cooling  and  municipal 
waste  to  energy,  or  resource  recovery 
projects. 

The  legislation  developed  from  two 
hearings  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition  which  Repre- 
sentative ScHKKiDER  and  I  held  last 
year,  and  extensive  discussions  with 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  district 
heating  and  cooling  and  resource  re- 
covery organizations. 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels,  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp).  April  2  held 
hearings  on  the  current  status  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  I  would 
like  to  submit,  for  the  Rxcors.  the  tes- 
timony presented  by  myself  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island  in 
favor  of  H.R.  6833.  as  well  as  letters  of 
support  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  National  Ajsoclation  of  Coun- 
ties. Consumer  Energy  Council  of 
America,  and  the  International  Dis- 
trict Heating  Aasoclation. 

STATBOirr  or  How.  Jaios  L.  OansTAa 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  commend  you 
for  holding  hearings  today  on  the  SyntheUc 
Fuel!  Corporation  and  to  thank  you  for  con- 
sidering our  legislation.  The  future  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has  been  the 
center  of  Increasing  debate  in  our  country. 
Your  hearings.  Mr.  Chairman,  provide 
Members  of  Congrees  and  repreeenuuves  of 
Industry  with  the  beat  poalble  forum  for 
discussing  and  studying  some  new  directions 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  might  take 
In  the  years  ahead. 

On  March  IS.  Rep.  Claudlne  Schneider 
and  I  Introduced  H.R.  5933.  leflslatlon 
which  would  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  permit  the 
Corporation  to  fund  district  heating  and 


cooling  and  municipal  waste- to-energy 
projects.  The  legislation  represents  the 
products  of  two  hearings  to  the  Northeast 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition  which 
Rep.  Schneider  and  I  held  last  year,  and  of 
extensive  discussions  with  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  district  heating  and  resource 
recovery  organizations. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to: 

Broaden  the  lending  authority  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  to  include  district 
heating  and  cooling.  These  projects  would 
be  eligible  for  all  forms  of  financial  assist- 
ance available  from  the  Corporation. 

Amend  Section  132  of  the  Eiiergy  Security 
Act,  relating  to  loans  made  by  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  CoriMratlon.  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion—Section 132a— authorising  price  sup- 
port loans  for  municipal  waste  to  energy 
projects. 

Stipulate  and  require  that  25  percent  of 
the  financial  assistance  available  from  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  be  directed  to 
district  heating  and  cooling  and  municipal 
waste  to  energy  projects. 

Requires  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  assure  that 
the  Corporation  is  orgaiUzed  and  staffed  so 
as  to  effectively  evaluate,  process  and 
review  applications  for  district  heating  and 
cooling  and  municipal  waste  to  energy 
projects. 

E>1str1ct  heating  is  an  American  technolo- 
gy invented  in  1877.  It  Is  a  system  of  deliv- 
ering hot  or  cold  water  or  steam  from  a  cen- 
tral thermal  source  through  pipes  to  cus- 
tomers for  space  heating  and  cooling  and  In- 
dustrial processes.  District  heating  and  cool- 
ing is  a  flexible  energy  distribution  system 
that  can  obtain  heat  from  any  number  of 
fuels  and  deliver  It  to  many  different  cus- 
tomers. The  central  source  may  be  from  the 
waste  heat  of  an  electric  power  plant,  refuse 
incineration.  Industrial  process,  geothermal 
sources,  manufactured  sources  or  coal.  This 
technology  Is  used  widely  In  Denmark, 
Sweden,  West  Germany.  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Soviet  Bloc.  It  Is  gaining  acceptance  In 
Japan.  West  Oermany  has  set  a  goal  of  25% 
of  all  residential  heating  from  district  heat- 
ing/cogeneratlon  in  10  years.  District  heat- 
ing provides  60%  of  home  heating  in 
Sweden  and  75%  reduction  of  sulphur  in  the 
atmosphere. 

District  heating  can  achieve  85-90%  fuel 
efficiency  and  such  systems  can  be  cost-ef- 
fective In  48  states.  By  comparison,  kinetic 
energy  derived  from  an  electric  turbine  uses 
only  30%  of  the  energy  potential  of  a  con- 
ventional fuel  bum.  District"  heating  har- 
nesses the  remaining  by-product  which 
would  otherwise  be  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere or  waterways  as  waste. 

District  heating  and  cooling  systems  have 
been  getting  increased  attention  In  these 
days  of  energy  conservation  and  "appropri- 
ate energy  technology",  particularly  In  the 
district  and  state  I  represent,  which  have 
been  pioneers  In  America's  use  of  district 
heating.  Minnesota  Is  the  home  of  some  of 
the  oldest  systems  In  the  nation.  Further- 
more, my  home  area,  the  Mesabl  Iron 
Range,  has  some  of  the  largest  residential 
systems  In  the  world.  In  Virginia.  MN.  90 
percent  of  the  commercial  district  and  75 
percent  of  the  residential  area  are  linked  to 
the  community's  system.  Virginia  claims  the 
largest  number  of  metered  customers  of  any 
district  heating  system  in  the  world. 

District  heating,  like  so  many  other  con- 
servation efforts,  was  derailed  by  the  dec- 
ades of  cheap  oil  and  gas  enjoyed  In  this 
country  during  the  post-war  decades  until 
1973.   The   relentless   Increases    In   energy 
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prices  In  the  past  seven  years  have  forced  a 
revival  of  Interest  throughout  the  country, 
In  the  private  and  public  sectors  In  district 
heating. 

From  the  standpoint  of  energy  cost  and 
availability,  communities  with  district  heat- 
ing systems  will  look  particularly  attractive 
to  Industries,  businesses,  and  families  that 
need  reliable  sources  of  heat,  electricity, 
and  cooling. 

District  heating  and  cooling  also  offer  the 
very  attractive  prospect  of  stabilizing  heat- 
ing and  cooling  costs  for  business.  Industry 
and  residential  consumers,  through  Its 
broad-based  distribution  of  costs.  Only  25 
percent  of  the  annualized  cost  of  supplying 
thermal  energy  through  district  heating 
and  cooling  Is  in  fuel  costs;  75  percent  is  in 
capital  costs.  This  suggests  that  fuel  price 
Inflation  will  be  less  of  a  factor  in  future 
energy  pricing  for  district  heating  and  cool- 
ing customers  than  for  other  systems. 

District  heating  and  cooling  systems  can 
be  a  means  of  promoting  new  technology  in 
the  energy  field.  As  the  new  technologies 
mature,  they  can  be  Incorporated  into  an 
existing  district  heating  and  cooling  system 
at  relatively  low  risk.  District  heating  sys- 
tems can  become  a  convenient  channel  for 
new  suppliers  and  new  users  to  enter  the 
energy  market. 

I  believe  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration should  be  broadened  to  include 
energy  options  applicable  to  all  regions  of 
the  country  In  order  to  spread  out  this 
much-needed  Investment  capital.  The  entire 
Northeast-Midwest  Is  virtually  eliminated 
from  consideration  of  Corporation-support- 
ed projects.  The  regional  inequity  In  Corpo- 
ration spending  will  only  strengthen  grow- 
ing oppostion  to  the  Corporation  within  our 
region. 

There  are  benefits  for  states  Interested  in 
developing  district  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems. If  district  heating  were  developed  In 
all  Minnesota  communities  over  5,000 
people,  the  total  heat  delivered  by  the  year 
2000  would  be  44  trlUlon  Btus  per  year.  This 
Is  about  3.5  percent  of  the  state's  projected 
primary  energy  demand  in  the  year  2000. 
Since  about  60  percent  of  this  would  be  co- 
generated,  the  heat  would  be  produced  by 
fuel  also  used  to  generate  electricity.  Cogen- 
eratlon  would  save  28  trillion  Btus  of  energy 
per  year.  This  Is  equivalent  to  200  million 
gallons  of  oil  per  year. 

So  why  Isn't  every  city  In  the  United 
States  scrambling  to  convert  to  district 
heating?  Because  of  the  high  costs  of  fi- 
nancing these  projects.  The  assistance  pro- 
vided through  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion would  mitigate  Impediments  and  pro- 
mote development  of  these  Innovative 
energy  technologies.  I  firmly  believe  that,  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  government,  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local,  has  a  responsibility  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  initiatives  like 
district  heating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  are  telling  America's 
cities  that  there  will  be  no  funds  for  new 
programs,  and  less  money  for  existing  pro- 
grams, your  Subcommittee  is  appropriately 
focusing  on  an  energy  source  that  Is  as  old 
>s  the  century.  District  heating  and  cooling 
are  old  processes  that  Congress,  state  and 
local  governments,  and  the  American  people 
are  wisely  giving  a  new  look. 

Statkmxht  or  Hor.  CLAtmnrs  ScmmoKK 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today.  I  think  our  presence 
here  Indicates  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration has  run  Into  trouble  and  Is  losing 
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support  here  In  the  Congress.  Before  the 
SFC  commits  billions  of  dollars  to  promote 
synthetic  fuels  development,  I  believe  that 
we  need  to  consider  whether  we  are  making 
a  balanced  Investment  in  energy  supply. 

I  have  Joined  with  Congressman  Oberstar 
In  Introducing  H.R.  5833.  which  would  open 
the  SFC  to  allow  financing  for  district  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  and  waste-to-energy 
projects.  If  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
Is  to  survive,  I  believe  that  it  must  provide 
for  a  fairer  distribution  of  federal  capital 
for  energy  development. 

The  SFC  as  it  stands  reserves  its  lending 
authority  for  the  fossil  fuel  Industries— 
which  already  seem  to  have  plenty  of  cap- 
ital—to underwrite  their  development  of 
synthetic  fuels.  Our  bill  would  reserve  some 
of  those  loans  for  urban  technologies,  so 
that  our  cities— which  are  always  short  of 
capital,  even  In  good  times— can  put  people 
to  work  to  build  their  own  Innovative 
energy  supply  systems. 

The  SFC  as  It  is  currently  written  does 
not  really  address  the  chronic  dependence 
of  oll-consumlng  cities  on  the  actions  of  pro- 
ducers and  suppliers  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  H.R.  5833  offers  cities  the 
chance— by  Investing  In  district  heating  and 
urbsui  waste-to-energy  projects— to  take 
their  energy  future  Into  their  own  hands. 

Waste-to-energy  systems,  otherwise 
known  as  waste  recovery  plants,  are  like  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  systems  In  that  the 
economics  over  the  life-cycle  of  the  plant 
are  very  attractive.  In  addition,  waste  recov- 
ery offers  cities  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  bum  garbage  to  produce  steam  for  heat 
or  electricity.  Instead  of  dumping  It  In  land- 
fills, where  it  may  contaminate  groundwater 
supplies,  or  pose  other  environmental  haz- 
ards. 

Unfortunately,  a  serious  obstacle  has 
emerged  to  discourage  Investment  In  waste 
recovery.  If  a  recovery  plant  is  to  be  eco- 
nomical, it  needs  a  large  and  steady  supply 
of  waste  for  reprocessing.  However,  the  fees 
that  a  new  plant  would  have  to  charge  for 
the  garbage  It  processed  into  energy  are  rel- 
atively expensive  in  the  early  years  of  oper- 
ation. Right  now.  It  is  still  relatively  cheap 
in  the  short  run  for  most  cities  to  dispose  of 
their  waste  In  landfills.  The  volume  of  waste 
that  a  recovery  plant  must  receive  to 
become  economical  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  a  trickle,  as  its  supply  Is  diverted 
to  cheaper  landfills. 

The  dilemma  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  many  cities  are  beginning  to  nm  out  of 
landfill  space,  and  may  face  a  waste  disposal 
crisis  In  the  not-too-distant  future.  The 
challenge  we  face  Is  how  to  develop  the  so- 
lution-waste recovery— before  the  prob- 
lem—dwindling landfill  space— gets  out  of 
hand. 

After  several  working  sessions  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
we  decided  to  direct  the  financial  assistance 
available  through  our  proposed  legislation 
for  urban  waste  recovery  to  price  support 
loans.  The  loan  would  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  the  set  standard  price  of  Im- 
ported oU,  and  the  cost  of  the  energy  the 
waste  plant  would  displace. 

This  mechanism  would  allow  the  plant  to 
Increase  Its  revenues  In  the  early  years  of 
operation— the  Increased  revenues  would  In 
turn  be  used  to  help  reduce  the  tipping  fees 
charged  to  the  city  for  waste  reprocessed  at 
the  plant.  Waste  recovery  would  then  be  a 
more  economical  alternative  to  landfill  In 
many  cases,  and  could  be  developed  before 
existing  landfills  are  depleted.  The  price 
support  loan  would  extend  for  seven  years. 
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which  would  give  the  recovery  plant  time  to 
become  economically  self-sufficient. 

As  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  are 
aware,  what  we  are  proposing  with  regard  to 
waste  recovery  is  not  reaUy  new.  The  origi- 
nal legislation  authorizing  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  contained  a  title  for  fi- 
nancing waste  recovery  plants.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  funding  for  that  title  got  lost  In  the 
shuffle— all  we  are  left  with  Is  financing  for 
fossil  fuel  technologies  which,  although  im- 
portant, are  probably  not  going  to  lower 
energy  costs  In  American  cities  at  any  time 
In  the  near  future. 

The  energy  potential  of  waste  recovery 
plants— up  to  220,000  barrels  of  oU-equlva- 
lent  a  day— Lb  great.  That  potential  exists  In 
dozens  of  American  cities— San  Francisco, 
New  York,  Hartford,  Warwick,  Baltimore. 
San  Diego.  Trenton.  Savannah,  and  Phila- 
delphia, to  name  a  few. 

H.R.  5833  would  help  to  make  that  poten- 
tial a  reality  for  the  oil-dependent  cities  of 
America's  Industrial  heartland. 

National  Lxaotti  or  Cirm, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  April  1, 198Z. 
Hon.  Phhjp  R.  Sharp, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  C^HAiRifAir  I  am  writing  in 
behalf  of  the  National  League  of  CMties  to 
urge  your  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5833,  sponsored  by  Represent- 
atives Oberstar  and  Schneider. 

With  the  severe  reductions  proposed  by 
the  administration  in  its  EPA  and  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  budg- 
ets, at  a  time  when  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  already  been  forced  to  accept 
disproportionate  reductions  In  federal 
funds.  It  U  difficult  to  understand  continued 
multlbllUon-dollar  subsidies  to  the  private 
sector  for  profit-making  Initiatives.  More 
Importantly,  cities— as  consumers— are  Im- 
porters of  energy.  One  of  the  few  means 
cities  have  to  decrease  energy  prices  Is  to 
become  involved  as  suppliers  through  dis- 
trict heating  or  cooling  systems,  or  through 
municipal  waste-to-energy  projects  such  as 
Indianapolis  is  pursuing. 

In  our  view,  there  should  be  a  much  great- 
er sense  of  equity  In  allocating  scarce 
budget  resources.  Of  particular  concern  to 
our  members  Is  that  those  federal  funds 
which  are  utilized  be  directed  to  benefit 
those  most  In  need  and  least  able  to  obtain 
the  necessary  capital  financing  through  the 
private  markets. 

Consequently,  we  would  urge  your  serious 
consideration    of    the    Oberstar-Schnelder 
proposal.  It  merits  your  Committee's  sup- 
port and  early  approval. 
Sincerely. 

Okorgk  Gross, 
Director  of  Federal  Relatiotu. 

National  Association  or  Comrms, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  30. 1982. 
Hon.  Phil  Sharp, 
Ravtmm  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAR  Repriskntativi  Sharp:  The  Nation- 
al Association  of  Counties  (NACo)  would 
like  to  commend  you  on  holding  hearings  on 
H.R.  5833,  the  "Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. Amendments  of  1982."  NACo  has  long 
felt  that  in  establishing  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  Congress  failed  to  Include 
within  its  scope  of  activities  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant project  types.  High  on  this  list  of 
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omissions  are  district  heating  and  cooling 
and  municipal  waste-to-energy  projects. 

NACo  is  strongly  supportive  of  the  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  5833  extending  the  Corpora- 
tion's loan  authority  for  the  above  projects. 
We  also  feel  that  for  this  extension  to  have 
a  practical  effect  that  the  Corporation  must 
have  staff  which  can  evaluate  these  technol- 
ogies and  that  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
overall  funding  be  set  aside  for  these 
projects.  Both  of  these  latter  concerns  are 
positively  addressed  in  H.R.  5833. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  commend  you  on 
holding  these  hearings.  We  hope  that  they 
are  the  beginning  of  timely  consideration  of 
an  Important  Issue.  NACo  is  very  Interested 
in  working  with  you  on  this  matter  and 
hopes  that  we  might  be  called  upon  for 
advice  and  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Makk  I.  Crokx. 
LegUlative  Representative. 

ConsxnoR  Emzrgt 
Comrcn.  or  Amxrica. 
WashingtOTK  D.C..  AprU  1.  1982. 
Hon.  Philip  R.  Sraxp, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Fosnl    and 
Synthetic  Fuel*,  Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  Mr.  Chauukaji:  The  Consumer 
Energy  Council  of  America  (CECA),  a 
broad-based  coalition  of  major  national  con- 
sumer, labor,  farm,  public  power,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative,  senior  citizen,  farm,  urban, 
and  low  income  organizations,  is  writing  to 
express  Its  support  for  H.R.  5833,  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  Amendments  of 
1982. 

H.R.  5833.  which  would  earmark  25  per- 
cent of  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  monies 
for  district  heating  and  cooling  and  munici- 
pal, waste-to-energy  projects,  would  help  to 
ensure  a  broad  mix  of  energy  resources  In 
this  country.  Although  the  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1980  recognized  biomass  as  a  signifi- 
cant fuel  source  which  deserves  federal  sup- 
port, biomass  programs  have  been  eviscerat- 
ed in  the  budget  battles  of  the  past  year.  As 
a  synthetic  fuel  which  receives  little  federal 
support,  biomass  should  rightfully  come 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

Of  all  the  synthetic  fuels,  biomass  Is  the 
most  readily  available  and  technically 
mature  energy  resource.  Biomass  Is  clearly  a 
cost-effective  local  resource  that  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 
urges  you  to  lend  your  full  support  to  HJl. 
5833. 

Sincerely. 

ElLKN  BntMAK. 

Executive  Director. 
IirrxRif  atiohal  District 

HXATINO  AMOCIATIOII, 

Washington,  D.C.  ApHl  1,  1982. 
Hon.  Priut  R.  Sharp, 
U.S.    House    of  Representatives,    Raybum 

House    Office    Building.     Washington, 

D.C. 
Drah  Mr.  Sharp:  The  International  Dis- 
trict Heating  Association  Is  a  not-for-profit, 
incorporated,  technical  association  founded 
In  1909  for  the  advancement  of  and  ex- 
change of  information  about  district  heat- 
ing. IDHA  represents  utilities,  municipali- 
ties, universities  and  other  physical  plant 
systems  engaged  in  the  supplying  of  ther- 
mal energy  In  the  form  of  steam,  hot  and 
chilled  water  for  heating,  cooling  and  proc- 
ess use.  It  also  represents  manufacturers  of 
equipment  of  district  systems  and  engineers 
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involved  in  the  design  and  development  of 
systems.  The  membership  is  Involved  in  and 
greatly  concerned  with  the  most  efficient 
use  of  energy,  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  central  cities  and  other  high  densi- 
ty areas,  the  conservation  of  Investment  in 
the  Industry  and  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment In  an  intelligent  and  rational 
manner. 

IDHA  would  like  to  state  its  support  for 
H.R.  5833,  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
Amendments  of  1982.  The  development  of 
district  heating  systems  Is  highly  capital  in- 
tensive, but  their  creation,  particularly 
those  utilizing  refuse  for  fuel,  can  have  a 
strong  positive  economic  effect  on  the 
growth  of  our  cities.  Jobs  are  created 
through  the  building  of  systems  and  by  the 
industries  attracted  to  stable  .energy 
sources.  In  evaluating  the  economics  of  the 
systems  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  most 
district  heating  systems  In  the  U.S.  are  over 
50  years  old  and  the  economics  of  new  sys- 
tems should  be  based  on  similar  long  term 
distribution  of  energy.  With  the  provision  of 
capital  for  the  initial  development  of  dis- 
trict sjrstems  through  the  amendments, 
cities  would  gain  new  control  over  their  eco- 
nomic and  energy  futures. 

The  professionals  represented  by  the 
International  District  Heating  Association 
represent  both  the  public  and  private 
sector.  They  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties 
in  developing  the  financing  for  a  major  en- 
terprise in  these  times  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  tight  money.  Through  the  proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Act, 
greatly  needed  assistance  would  be  provided 
for  the  initial  development  of  energy  saving 
district  systems.  Any  new  systems  developed 
should  have  strong  economic  feasibility,  but 
once  that  potential  Is  clear  barriers  should 
be  removed  to  allow  the  system  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  community. 
Sincerely. 

Normah  R.  Taylor. 
Executive  Director.m 


H.R.  5750:  A  UDAG  FOR  HOUSING 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  KRW  YORK 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  crisis  that  faces  the  Na- 
tion's housing  Industry,  and  about  the 
need  for  an  emergency  stimulus  pro- 
gram to  save  the  Industry.  To  be  sure, 
with  housing  starts  at  their  lowest 
point  and  construction  Industry  unem- 
ployment at  Its  highest  point  in  the 
postwar  era,  a  crisis  does  exist.  Beyond 
the  crisis  in  the  Industry,  however,  lies 
a  genuine  housing  crisis.  This  crisis  is 
nowhere  more  evident,  nor  more 
severe,  than  in  the  rental  housing 
market,  yet  not  one  of  the  emergency 
proposals  that  I  have  seen  even  men- 
tions rental  housing.  An  emergency 
program  for  rental  housing,  such  as 
building  out  the  section  8  pipeline, 
would  help  ease  the  crisis  and  enable 
the  Government  to  fulfill  funding 
commitments  that  have  already  been 
made,  but  it  will  not  end  the  crisis,  and 
it  will  not  provide  the  Justification  for 
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ending  all  Federal  assistance  for  the 
production  and  rehabilitation  of  new 
rental  housing.  An  ongoing  program 
will  still  be  required;  our  responsibility 
should  be  to  make  that  program  as 
workable  and  cost  effective  as  possible. 

On  March  8.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  addressed  the  unprecedented 
crisis  in  the  Nation's  rental  housing 
market  in  a  way  that  is  fundamentally 
different  from  current  programs.  The 
bill,  H.R.  5750.  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  finance  the  production 
and  rehabilitation  of  affordable  rental 
and  cooperative  housing.  This  pro- 
gram, working  in  conjunction  with  an 
adequately  funded  exlsltlng  housing 
support  program,  can  form  the  basis 
of  a  comprehensive,  cost-effective 
strategy  for  addressing  the  needs  of 
those  citizens  who  are  not  being 
served  by  the  private  market.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  Included  in,  and  dovetails 
with,  the  comprehensive  housing  bill 
Introduced  last  week  by  Chairman 
Henry  Gonzalez  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
conunlttee. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  is  a 
fuller,  more  refined  version  of  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  the  last  session. 
This  effort  is  the  result  of  close  col- 
laboration with  Senator  Christopher 
E>ODD.  of  Connecticut,  as  was  last  ses- 
sion's bill,  and  the  House  Housing 
Subcommittee. 

The  symptoms  of  the  rental  housing 
crisis  are  abundant.  Vacancy  rates  are 
at  their  lowest  level  since  this  statistic 
has  been  recorded.  Overcrowding  is  in- 
creasing for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Although  the  number  of  units 
with  serious  defects  has  declined 
steadily  in  the  postwar  era,  over  5  mil- 
lion lower  income  families  still  live  in 
physically  Inadequate  housing.  With- 
out a  doubt.  Insufficient  income  is  a 
major  problem  for  these  families,  but, 
as  the  number  of  insufficient  units  in- 
dicates, it  is  not  their  only  problem,  as 
the  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. There  is  no  shortage  of  demand 
in  any  segment  of  the  rental  market. 
The  shortage  lies  in  the  supply. 

Despite  the  large  numbers  of  fami- 
lies who  prefer  or  are  forced  to  rent, 
virtually  no  unsubsidized  rental  hous- 
ing is  being  built.. Private  capital  has 
sought  other  opportunities.  Banks,  in- 
vestors, and  developers  no  longer  view 
rental  housing  as  an  attractive  invest- 
ment. Recent  changes  in  the  deprecia- 
tion schedules  for  rental  housing  have 
made  it  more  attractive  than  It  used  to 
be,  but  changes  In  the  depreciation 
schedules  of  other  assets  have  actually 
made  housing  even  less  attractive  com- 
pared to  these  assets  than  it  was  previ- 
ously. Upper  Income  families  have 
opted  for  the  inflation  protection  and 
tax  advantages  of  homeownershlp. 
thus  slLlRuning  off  the  only  potential 
source   of   demand   for   new   unsubsi- 
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dized  rentals  built  at  today's  Interest 
rates.  At  the  same  time,  many  fami- 
lies, locked  out  of  the  single-family 
market  by  high  interest  rates,  are 
forced  to  remain  in  rental  units  or  in 
houses  they  have  outgrown,  thus 
choking  off  a  vital  source  of  rental  va- 
cancies. The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  estimates  that  at  cur- 
rent rates  only  1 1  percent  of  American 
families  can  afford  to  buy  a  home.  The 
Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the  cur- 
rent gap  between  the  supply  and 
demand  of  rental  housing  will  grow 
larger.  Experts  ranging  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  to 
the  Brookings  Institution  estimate 
this  gap  at  about  200,000  units  per 
year. 

A  comprehensive  survey  recently 
completed  in  New  York  City— where 
close  to  70  percent  of  the  population 
are  renters— presents  a  clear  view  of 
the  depth  of  the  problem.  Overall  va- 
cancy rates  plunged  from  3  percent  in 
1978  to  2.1  percent  in  1981.  For  lower 
income  renters  the  vacancy  rate  was 
even  lower,  at  1.8  percent.  For  moder- 
ate-income renters  the  situation  was 
the  worst  of  all,  with  vacancies  at  1.6 
percent.  New  York's  rental  crunch  got 
worse  even  though  there  was  a  net  in- 
crease of  8.000  units  in  the  city,  the 
first  Increase  in  a  decade. 

Yet.  Instead  of  assisting  the  produc- 
tion of  new  rental  units,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  support  fewer 
units  of  existing  housing  with  less  as- 
sistance per  unit  than  ever  before.  It 
views  the  housing  crisis  as  an  afford- 
abillty  problem  rather  than  a  supply 
problem.  The  potential  success  of  a 
strict  affordability  approach  can  l>e 
predicted  by  considering  what  would 
have  happened  in  New  York  City  if 
there  was  no  section  8  production  pro- 
gram operating  for  the  past  3  years, 
but  only  the  section  8  existing  housing 
program.  First,  there  would  have  been 
a  net  decrease  in  the  niunber  of  units 
in  the  city,  since  the  8,000-unlt  in- 
crease is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  section  8  construction  program. 
More  Importantly,  the  existing  certifi- 
cate program  itself  would  have  been 
less  effective.  The  current  waiting  list 
for  section  8  existing  certificates  is  6 
years  long— the  wait  is  similar  in  other 
cities— and  over  30  percent  of  those 
who  finally  receive  certificates  must 
return  them  because  they  cannot  find 
a  unit  that  fits  the  program.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  We  must  do  something 
to  increase  the  supply  of  rental  imits 
available  in  the  market,  or  housing 
vouchers  will  be  ineffective,  and  will 
only  lead  to  higher  rents,  not  new 
units. 

The  goal  of  H.R.  5750  is  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  rental  housing  available 
in  supply-constrained  areas  for  fami- 
lies without  other  reasonable  and  af- 
fordable housing  opportunities  in  the 
private  market.  Briefly,  the  program 
would  work  like  this: 
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HUD  would  make  funds  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  assist 
in  the  production  and  rehabilitation  of 
modest  rental  housing  in  areas  experi- 
encing severe  shortages.  Local  govern- 
ments would  apply  for  these  funds  on 
behalf  of  an  in  conjunction  with  hous- 
ing developers.  Including  nonprofit 
and  cooperative  corporations. 

Applications  would  detail  the  loca- 
tion of  the  project,  the  cost,  and  work 
to  be  performed.  They  would  request 
an  amount  of  assistance  sufficient  to 
reduce  rents  to  a  level  affordable  by 
families  with  moderate  incomes,  and 
to  reduce  rents  in  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  units  to  a  level  affordable  by 
lower  Income  families  without  further 
assistance.  The  application  may  call 
for  assistance  to  be  used  as  a  grant,  a 
loan,  an  annual  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ment, or  in  any  other  way  that  will 
reduce  rents  efficiently.  This  provision 
gives  local  governments  considerable 
flexibility,  allowing  them  to  design 
projects  that  fit  their  needs. 

Projects  would  be  judged  competi- 
tively. The  selection  criteria  reward 
those  projects  which  do  the  most  to  al- 
leviate shortages  In  areas  of  need,  con- 
tribute to  neighborhood  development, 
and  mitigate  displacement,  and  those 
applicants  which  have  a  demonstrated 
record  of  meeting  their  assisted  hous- 
ing needs.  In  addition,  the  criteria  pro- 
vide incentives  for  minimizing  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  request- 
ed and  maximizing  the  local  govern- 
mental and  private  contribution. 

This  program  will  provide  more 
housing  for  less  money  than  the  sec- 
tion 8  program.  The  $1.3  billion  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  5750  will  add  between 
60,000  and  100,000  units  of  rental 
housing,  depending  on  the  mix  be- 
tween new  production  and  rehabilita- 
tion. In  contrast,  only  10,000  units 
could  be  assisted  with  an  equal 
amount  under  the  section  8  construc- 
tion program.  In  addition,  this  pro- 
gram does  not  require  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  commit  itself  to  spend 
money  30  years  in  the  future,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  persistent 
and  damaging  criticisms  of  the  section 
8  program.  Without  these  long-term 
commitments,  Congress  will  regain 
control  over  annual  housing  expendi- 
tures. 

This  program  is  perhaps  best 
thought  of  as  the  housing  equivalent 
of  the  urban  development  action  grant 
program,  because  it  brings  the  princi- 
ples of  that  highly  successful  program 
to  a  housing  program  for  the  first 
time.  First,  assistance  is  provided  only 
to  fill  the  gap  between  reasonable  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  costs  and 
what  the  market  can  support.  Second, 
assistance  is  flexible.  Third,  projects 
will  represent  a  Federal-local-private 
partnership,  with  the  center  of  respon- 
sibility for  housing  decisions  shifted  to 
the  local  level.  Fourth,  Federal  asslst- 
smce  will  leverage  non-Federal  govern- 
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mental  and  private  contributions  In  as 
favorable  a  ratio  as  possible.  Fifth,  as- 
sistance is  targeted  to  areas  most  in 
need,  to  be  selected  according  to  objec- 
tive measures  of  housing  need,  such  as 
overcrowding,  vacancy  rates,  and  the 
amount  of  substandard  housing. 

Some  who  oppose  this  program  are 
likely  to  argue  that  this  is  a  middle- 
Income  housing  program  and  that  we 
should  only  provide  assistance  to  the 
lowest  income  families.  I  believe  that 
this  argument  is  sincere,  but  that  it 
overlooks  three  important  consider- 
ations. First,  the  program  is  designed 
to  let  localities  determine  their  hous- 
ing needs  and  use  Federal  assistance 
to  help  meet  them.  It  Is  assumed  that 
one  major  need  Is  providing  housing 
for  lower  Income  families:  for  this 
reason  a  locality's  record  in  meeting 
this  need  is  a  principle  factor  to  be 
used  in  selecting  projects  to  be  assist- 
ed. At  least  20  percent  of  the  units  in 
each  project  must  be  set  aside  for  low- 
income  families,  but  this  is  an  absolute 
mjpinrnim;  localities  may  design 
projects  which  set  aside  whatever  frac- 
tion of  the  units  they  determine  wUl 
result  in  a  viable  project  that  fits  into 
their  overall  housing  strategy. 

Second,  as  noted  earlier,  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  increase  the  basic 
supply  of  modest  rental  housing. 
Renters  are  simply  not  being  served  by 
the  private  market.  Tight  markets  put 
upwsu-d  pressure  on  rents,  pressure 
which  hurts  lower  income  fsunilles  the 
most.  Given  that,  unfortunately,  hous- 
ing assistance  is  not  likely  to  become 
an  entitlement  program  soon.  If  we 
can  put  some  slack  Into  excruciating 
tight  markets,  we  will  alleviate  some 
of  this  pressure,  and  serve  all  renters 
well— those  low-income  families  who 
do  not  receive  Federal  assistance  as 
well  as  those  who  do. 

Finally,  this  program  represents  a 
fundamentsJ  departure  from  the  cur- 
rent approach  to  assisted  housing.  Al- 
though it  stands  alone  as  a  production 
vehicle  it  is  designed  to  serve  as  one 
element  in  a  comprehensive  housing 
assistance  strategy.  As  outlined  in  the 
bill  Chairman  Gonzalez  introduced 
last  week,  that  strategy  includes  fund- 
ing for  section  8  existing  housing 
certificates,  loans  for  the  construction 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  housing, 
sufficient  funding  for  public  housing 
modernization,  operating  subsidies, 
and  production,  and  a  single-family 
production  assistance  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  strategy  Is  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing needs  in  a  balanced,  fair,  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
H.R.  5750  in  the  Record: 
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H.R.  S750 

A  bill  to  stimulate  the  production  and 

rehabilitation  of  multifamily  rental  housing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Skction  1.  This  Act  niay  be  citied  as  the 
"Rental  Housing  Production  aod  Rehabill- 
UUon  Act  of  1982". 

STATDizirT  or  pxntPOBX  um  authoiutt 
Sac.  3.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  in- 
crease the  Nation's  stocic  of  rental  and  coop- 
erative housing  and  to  reduce  the  housing 
costs  of  the  residents  of  such  housing  by  en- 
couraging the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  multifamily  rental  housing  projects 
and  cooperative  housing  projects  for  fami- 
lies and  Individuals  without  other  reasona- 
ble and  affordable  housing  alternatives  in 
the  private  market. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU.  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  multifamily 
rental  housing  and  multifamily  cooperative 
housing  if  such  cooperative  housing  is 
owned  by  limited  dividend  corporations,  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations,  or  other  non- 
profit corporations  or  limited  dividend  enti- 
ties eligible  under  section  221(d>(3)  or  (e)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

(c)  Such  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  to  sutes.  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, or  designated  agencies  of  States  or 
units  of  local  government  which  apply  for 
such  assistance  in  a  form  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  which  are  se- 
lected for  such  assistance  on  the  basis  of  the 
eligibility  and  selection  criteria  and  other 
conditions  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(d)  States,  units  of  local  government,  or 
agencies  thereof  which  receive  such  assist- 
ance shall  utilize  It  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction or  rehabillUtlon  of  rental  or  coop- 
erative housing  projects  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  providing— 

(1)  capital  granU; 

(2)  loans: 

(3)  Interest  reduction  payments: 

(4)  grants  to  finance  the  purchase  of  land; 
or 

(5)  other  comparable  assistance,  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  designed  to 
reduce  project  debt  service  co«t. 

ABXA  iLiGniLrrr  ciirmtiA 
Sac.  3.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act.  a  project  must  be  located  in  an 
area  which  is  experiencing  a  severe  shortage 
of  decent  rental  housing  opportunities  for 
families  and  individuals  without  other  rea- 
sonable and  affordable  housing  alternatives 
in  the  private  market.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  which  set  forth  minimum 
standards  for  determining  areas  eligible  for 
assistance.  Such  standards  shall  take  into 
account  the  extent  and  change  In  the  level 
of  poverty,  housing  overcrowding,  the 
amount  and  duration  of  rental  housing  va- 
cancies, the  amount  of  substandard  rental 
housing,  the  extent  of  rental  housing  pro- 
duction lag.  and  such  other  objectively 
measurable  conditions  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  are  consistent  with  the  first 
sentence  of  this  section. 

MIOJKT  SXLBcnOR  CKimtlA 

Sk.  4.  In  selecting  projects  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  from   among   the   eligible 
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projects,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  se- 
lection on  the  basis  of  the  extent— 

(1)  to  which  the  project  or  projects  de- 
scribed In  the  application  reduce  the  severe 
shortage  of  decent  rental  housing  opportu- 
nities in  the  area  for  families  and  individ- 
uals without  other  reasonable  and  afford- 
able housing  alternatives  in  the  private 
market; 

(2)  of  non-Pederal  public  and  private  fi- 
ruuM;lal  or  other  contributions  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  projecu; 

(3)  to  which  the  project  or  projects  con- 
tribute to  neighborhood  development  and 
mitigate  displacement: 

(4)  to  which  the  applicant  has  established 
a  satisfactory  performance  in  meeting  as- 
sisted housing  needs:  and 

(5)  to  which  the  assistance  requited  from 
the  Secretary  will  provide  the  maximum 
number  of  units  for  the  least  cost.  taUng 
into  consideration  cost  differences  among 
different  areas  and  differences  among  the 
types  of  projects  and  tenants  being  served. 

AIXOCATIOII  or  ASSIBTAMCI 

Sic.  5.  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure  a  rea- 
sonable distribution  among  eligible  areas  in 
different  geographic  regions,  between  met- 
ropolitan and  nonmetroplltan  areas,  and  be- 
tween States  and  units  of  local  government 
or  their  designated  agencies,  based  on  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  the  prior  and 
current  capacities  of  those  entitles  to  devel- 
op and  implement  housing  Initiatives.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reasona- 
ble distribution  of  assistance  among  newly 
constructed,  substantially  rehabilitated,  and 
moderately  rehabillUted  projects  on  the 
t>asls  of  local  housing  needs  and  prevailing 
local  housing  market  conditions  identified 
in  the  application  for  assistance. 
AM  ouirr  or  assistahcb 

Sk.  6.  The  amount  of  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  project 
shall  be  the  least  amount  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  Is  necessary  to  provide, 
through  the  construction  or  rehabillUtlon 
of  such  project,  decent  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  of  modest  design  which  Is  afford- 
able for  families  and  Individuals  without 
other  reasonable  and  affordable  housing  al- 
ternatives in  the  private  market,  including 
an  amount  necessary  to  make  rents  for 
unJU  described  In  section  7(a)(2)  affordable 
for  persons  and  families  whose  Income  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median 
income  of  the  area. 

RUU  AND  COITDmOXt  OF  ASSISTAMCE 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  Act  may 
be  provided  with  respect  to  a  project  only 

(1)  the  owner  has  entered  Into  such  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  aasiu^  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  to  assure  financial 
feasibility  of  the  project,  and  to  carry  out 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  owner  agrees  that,  during  the  15- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
50  per  centum  of  the  units  in  the  project  are 
occupied  (or  In  the  case  of  a  moderately  re- 
habilitated project,  are  completed),  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  the  units  the  construction 
or  rehabillUtlon  of  which  Is  provided  for 
under  the  application  shall  be  occupied,  or 
available  for  occupancy  by,  persons  and 
families  whose  Income  does  not  exceed  80 
per  centimi  of  the  area  median  Income; 

(3)  the  owner  agrees— 

(A)  to  pass  on  to  the  tenanU  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  debt  service  payments  resulting 
from  the  assistance  provided  under  this  Act: 
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(B)  not  to  discriminate  against  prospective 
tenants  on  the  basis  of  their  receipt  of  or 
eligibility  for  housing  assistance  under  any 
Federal  housing  assistance  program:  and 

(C)  not  to  convert  the  units  to  condomini- 
um ownership  (or  in  the  case  of  a  coopera- 
tive, to  condominium  ownership  or  any  form 
of  cooperative  ownership  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section): 

during  the  15-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  units  in  the  project  are 
available  for  occupancy  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
moderately  rehabillUted  project,  are  com- 
pleted); 

(4)  any  mortgage  secured  by  the  proper- 
ty- 

(A)  has  a  principal  amount  which  Is  not 
more  than  the  amount  which  could  be  in- 
sured for  the  project  under  section  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act:  and 

(B)  bears  a  rate  of  interest  and  contains 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  reasonable: 

(5)  the  project  is  newly  constructed  or 
substantially  or  moderately  rehabillUted, 
contains  five  or  more  dwelling  unlU,  and  Is 
used  predominantly  for  residential  pur- 
poses: and 

(6)  the  SUte  or  unit  of  local  government 
which  receives  the  assistance  certifies  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  assist- 
ance wUl  be  made  available  in  conformity 
with  PubUc  Law  88-352  and  Public  Law  90- 
284. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  if 
the  owner  or  his  or  her  successors  in  Inter- 
est fall  to  carry  out  the  agreements  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  ( 1 ),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  during  the  applicable  period,  the 
owner  or  his  or  her  successors  in  interest 
shall  make  a  payment  to  the  Secretary  in  an 
amount  which  equals  the  total  amount  of 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  project,  plus  interest  thereon 
(without  compounding),  for  each  year  and 
any  fraction  thereof  the  loan  was  outstand- 
ing, at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
taking  into  account  the  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  long-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  month 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  assistance 
was  made  available. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  assistance  provided  under  this 
section  shall  constitute  a  debt,  payable  in 
the  case  of  any  event  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  secured  by  the  security  Instru- 
menu  given  by  the  mortgagor  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(cKl)  A  mortgage  on  a  project  assisted 
under  this  Act  may  t>e  insured  under  title  U 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  Section  817  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and"  after  "19««, ": 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "and  1970"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  the  Rental  Housing  Produc- 
tion and  RehabUiUtion  Act  of  1983". 

(dXl)  RenU  charged  for  unlU  described  in 
subsection  (aH2)  In  any  such  project  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  approving 
such  renU,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
tenants  of  such  uniu  are  charged  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  their  adjusted  income  for 
rent,  including  utilities,  and  shall  require 
that  not  leas  than  30  days  prior  written 
notice  of  any  increase  in  renU  be  provided 
to  such  tenanU. 

(2)  Any  schedule  of  renU  submitted  by  an 
owner  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary 
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Informs  the  owner,  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  schedule,  that  such  schedule  is 
disapproved. 

LABOR  STANSARSS 

Sk.  8.  Any  contract  for  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  contain  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  not  less  than  the  wages  prevail- 
ing Ln  the  locality,  as  determined  or  adopted 
(subsequent  to  a  determination  under  appli- 
cable SUte  or  local  law)  by  the  Secretary, 
ihall  be  paid  to  all  architects,  technical  en- 
gineers, draftsmen,  and  technicians  em- 
ployed In  the  development,  and  all  mainte- 
nance laborers  and  mechanics  employed  In 
the  operation,  of  the  lower  income  housing 
project  involved,  and  shall  also  contain  a 
provision  that  not  less  than  the  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  locality,  as  predetermined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (49  SUt.  1011),  shall  be 
paid  to  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
in  the  development  of  the  project  Involved, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  require  certification 
as  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  prior  to  making  any  payment  under 
such  contract. 

AUTHORIZATIOW 

8k.  9.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  assistance  under  this  act  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983.« 
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•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  approach  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, the  organized  voice  of  our 
country's  architectural  profession,  it  is 
appropriate  to  reflect  upon  the  enor- 
mous contribution  this  profession  has 
made  to  our  society. 

Who  can  Imagine  our  Nation's  great 
cities  without  such  landmarks  as  the 
Empire  State  Building  or  the  Wash- 
ington Monument?  This  fine  tradition 
began  with  the  colonists.  On  the  east- 
em  seaboard,  the  predominant  style 
was  E^lish,  but  the  Prench,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  added  their  stylistic  influ- 
ences as  the  country  grew.  A  number 
of  monumental  projects— the  estab- 
lishment of  Washington  in  1800,  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1876,  and  the  1893  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  In  Chicago  reflect  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  19th  century. 
The  strong-willed  Independent  person- 
alities of  the  Chicago  school  artistical- 
ly exploited  the  new  building  tech- 
niques of  iron,  steel,  glass,  and  con- 
crete. The  most  dramatic  restilt  of 
these  developments  was  the  skyscrap- 
er, a  quintessence  of  American  Ingenu- 
ity that  reflected  the  dramatic  rise  in 
land  values  and  business  concentration 
during  the  great  building  boom  of  the 
1880's. 
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This  spirit  of  prosperity  alternated 
with  the  turmoil  of  the  early  part  of 
the  20th  century  to  form  contempo- 
rary architectural  thought.  The  new 
wave  of  immigrants  brought  many  dis- 
tinguished architects  to  our  shores. 
Their  logic  and  search  for  perfection 
of  form  developed  the  international 
period,  which  was  eagerly  sponsored 
by  corporations  desirous  of  expressing 
their  corporate  images  architecturally. 
Modem  architects  have  continued  to 
combine  building  technologies  with 
design  innovations  to  create  exciting 
new  visual  forms.  In  many  urban  cen- 
ters, lobby  atriums  literally  re-create 
the  outdoors  inside.  Plazas  bring 
people  together  for  every  imaginable 
public  celebration,  and  foimtains  and 
sculpture  gardens  provide  a  restful  al- 
ternative to  the  day's  busy  work 
schedule.  The  architect's  achieve- 
ments touch  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

In  my  great  hometown  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  architects  have  designed  shop- 
ping malls,  industrial  parks,  and  resi- 
dential subdivisions  that  blend  well 
with  our  natural  terrain  and  environ- 
ment. Perhaps  most  exciting  is  the  re- 
vitalization  of  our  downtown  area.  Ar- 
chitects are  currently  working  on  sev- 
eral important  projects.  One  of  the 
foremost  is  the  restoration  of  Beale 
Street,  home  of  the  blues.  This  four- 
block  area  has  been  designated  a  na- 
tional historic  district  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  The 
area  is  famous  for  its  influence  on  W. 
C.  Handy,  father  of  the  blues.  When 
completed,  restaurants,  music  haUs, 
and  boutiques  will  please  visitors  from 
around  the  world.  It  took  a  team  of 
dedicated  architects  many  hours  to 
conceptually  link  the  development's 
disparate  elements.  Tirelessly,  they 
held  many  public  meetings  to  explain 
their  concepts  and  solicit  community 
support.  Without  them,  the  Beale 
Street  project  would  not  be  a  reality 
today. 

Plana  are  also  underway  to  revitalize 
our  magnificent  riverfront  along  the 
mighty  Mlasissippi  River.  Highlighting 
this  effort  is  the  development  of  Mud 
Island,  a  t60-mllllon  undertaking 
which  features  the  world's  only 
museum  dedicated  to  a  river.  A  4.000- 
seat  amphitheater,  a  marina,  and  a 
river  walk  add  to  the  experience.  Mud 
Island  will  open  July  4,  in  what  surely 
will  be  one  of  the  summer's  most  ex- 
citing events.  Once  again,  local  archi- 
tects made  it  hapi>en. 

Nationwide,  many  new  design  vistas 
are  ahead  of  us.  Our  country  contin- 
ues to  face  the  limitations  of  our  natu- 
ral and  economic  resources.  We  have 
expanding  urban  populations  that  re- 
quire housing,  recreational,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Our  suburbs, 
too,  are  growing  older  and  more  trou- 
bled. Architects  stand  ready  to  address 
these  problems,  competently  and 
imaginatively.  The  architect's  creative 
use  of  new  materials  and  construction 
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methods  continue  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  inflation  without  compro- 
mising the  quality  of  our  environment. 
They  inspire  and  challenge  us  to  look 
toward  the  next  century,  while  re- 
membering the  proud  accomplish- 
ments of  our  design  heritage. 

We  can  be  thankful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  yesterday's  architects  respected 
their  environment,  Por  a  glimpse  into 
the  environment  of  tomorrow,  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  architect's  draw- 
ing boards  of  today.  Otir  design  profes- 
sionals are  a  national  treasure  no  less 
than  the  great  architectural  forms 
they  create.  It  is  my  honor  to  salute 
them  on  the  occasion  of  their  125th 
anniversary.* 


PORT  WORTH  PLANT  MARKS 
40TH  YEAR  IN  KEY  ROLE  OP 
NATION'S  DEFENSE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OPTKXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
tranquil  spring  day  in  1941,  a  cow 
grazed  in  a  muddy  pasture  west  of 
Port  Worth  and  had  the  place  pretty 
much  to  herself. 

To  a  fisherman  on  Lake  Worth  Just 
to  the  north,  there  was  no  sign  that 
the  peaceful  meadow  stretching  south- 
ward from  the  shoreline  was  about  to 
fulfill  a  date  with  history. 

Yet  it  was  here,  on  April  18,  1941, 
that  ground  was  broken  for  an  aircraft 
factory  whose  planes  would  form 
America's  first  line  of  defense  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Exactly  1  year  later,  the  plant  went 
into  feverish  wartime  production  of 
the  legendary  B-24,  whose  wings  were 
to  blacken  the  skies  over  America's  en- 
emies in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
in  World  War  II. 

Today  that  same  plant,  operated 
continuously  since  its  opening  by  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.,  and  Its  predeces- 
sor companies,  Is  preparing  to  observe 
its  40th  anniversary  of  service  to  the 
defense  of  our  coimtry.  A  special  cere- 
mony will  be  held  in  the  plant  on 
Monday,  April  19. 

Pew  of  the  plant's  personnel  today 
were  on  hand  for  the  groimdbreaking 
back  in  1941.  Taking  part  in  the  his- 
toric ceremony  that  day  were  Port 
Worth's  Mayor,  Amon  G.  Carter,  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  War  Department,  and 
MaJ.  Reuben  H.  Fleet,  founder  and  the 
president  of  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corp. 

Consolidated  was  one  of  the  compa- 
nies that  was  later  merged  to  form 
General  Dynamics,  whose  Fort  Worth 
division,  headed  by  Herbert  F.  Rogers, 
operates  the  mile-long  assembly  plant 
today. 
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still  known  by  oldtimers  in  the  area 
merely  as  "the  bomber  plant,"  the  in- 
stallation bears  the  official  title  of  Air 
Force  Plant  No.  4.  Since  its  opening  in 
1942.  the  plant  has  produced  nearly 
5.000  military  aircraft  for  the  United 
States  and  friendly  nations. 

The  gigantic  plant  has  been  the 
anvil  on  which  superb  teams  of  design- 
ers, engineers  and  craftsmen  have 
built  each  new  generation  of  aircraft— 
the  B-24  Liberator,  the  B-32  nomina- 
tor, the  B-36  Peacemaker,  the  B-58. 
the  P-111.  and  finally  the  F-16  Fight- 
ing Falcon,  the  most  versatile  fighter- 
bomber  in  the  world  today. 

The  P-16.  which  is  manned  by  only 
one  pilot  and  flies  at  more  than  twice 
the  speed  of  sound,  can  carry  nearly 
twice  the  munitions  load  of  its  historic 
old  forebear,  the  B-24.  which  required 
a  crew  of  10. 

The  maneuverability,  versatility,  and 
economy  of  the  P-16  have  prompted 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  order  1.985  of 
the  Fighting  Falcons,  and  nine  friend- 
ly countries  have  announced  plans  to 
buy  600  more.  The  industries  of  five 
nations— the  United  States,  Belgium. 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Norway— are  jointly  building  various 
parts  of  the  plane.  Besides  the  one  in 
Port  Worth,  assembly  lines  for  the  P- 
16  are  In  operation  in  Belgium  and  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Thus  the  F-16.  conceived,  designed, 
and  buUt  in  Port  Worth,  constitutes 
the  largest  international  military  co- 
production  program  In  history.  The 
new  fighter  will  be.  in  the  years  ahead, 
the  free  world's  first  line  of  defense. 

Since  its  opening  40  years  ago.  the 
Fort  Worth  plant  has  had  an  annual 
average  employment  level  of  16.648 
men  and  women.  These  employees 
have  earned  a  total  of  more  than  S5.6 
billion.  The  average  annual  employee 
salary  has  increased  nearly  tenfold 
since  the  first  B-24  rolled  off  the  line. 

Sales  during  the  four  decades  have 
exceeded  $20  billion  and.  because  of 
sound  management  and  a  dedication 
to  quality  work,  the  division  has 
earned  nearly  $1.2  billion. 

The  annual  payroll  today  is  $406 
million.  Each  payroll  dollar  generates 
approximately  $3  in  other  Jobs,  busi- 
nesses and  benefits  for  the  Port  Worth 
regional  economy.  Thus  the  impact 
from  the  payroll  alone  will  be  $1.2  bil- 
lion this  year. 

Thousands  of  subcontractors  across 
the  Nation  also  benefit.  In  1981.  the 
Port  Worth  plant  purchased  $895  mil- 
lion in  materials  and  services  in  48 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Texas  clearly  receives  most  of  the  fi- 
nancial benefits  from  the  plant.  A 
total  of  2.238  Texas  businesses  re- 
ceived $168  million  in  contracts  in 
1981.  This  amount,  combined  with  the 
$406  million  payroll,  directly  intro- 
duced $574  million  Into  the  Texas 
economy.    It    is    estimated    that    the 
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plant  thus  generates  more  than  40.000 
jobs  for  Texans. 

But  these  economic  benefits,  as  im- 
pressive as  they  are,  would  be  less 
than  welcome  unless  we.  as  neighbors 
of  General  Dynamics,  knew  that  it  was 
fulfilling  its  basic  fundamental  role  of 
providing  the  best  possible  value  for 
America's  defense  dollar.  We  are 
Texans,  but  first  we  are  Americans. 

We  are  proud  to  have  the  General 
Dynamics  plant  as  our  neighbor  be- 
cause we  believe  It  builds  for  our  Na- 
tion's defense  the  best  military  air- 
planes in  the  world. 

So  as  our  friends  and  neighbors  who 
work  In  this  important  defense  instal- 
lation prepare  to  observe  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  their  plant,  their  fellow 
citizens  in  Tarrant  County,  in  Texas 
and  In  the  United  SUtes  at  large,  can 
offer  them  a  well-deserved  salute  for 
their  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  our  country.* 


RICHSTONE  CENTER:  A  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE APPROACH  TO  CHILD 
ABUSE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRZSENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existence  of  child  abuse  In  our  society 
Is  a  tragic  fact  whose  frequency  is  too 
often  overlooked,  for  it  is  an  uncom- 
fortable subject  of  which  people  do 
not  like  to  be  reminded.  The  abused 
child  is  in  a  particularly  difficult  situa- 
tion, for  his  or  her  problem  is  not  one 
that  can  be  solved  by  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  child.  If  a  child  suffers 
from  acute  appendicitis,  the  mother  or 
father  recognizes  that  a  problem 
exists,  takes  the  child  to  a  doctor  and 
then  to  a  hospital  where  the  offending 
appendix  is  removed.  In  the  case  of 
the  abused  child,  however,  the  mother 
or  father  would  perhaps  not  recognize 
the  problem  or  would  be  ashamed  and 
not  seek  assistance.  Even  if  the  prob- 
lem is  acknowledged  and  assistance 
sought,  the  solution  Is  still  difficult  for 
it  is  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child 
who  must  be  treated. 

The  South  Bay  area  in  California  is 
fortunate  to  be  served  by  the  Rich- 
stone  Family  Stress  Center  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
the  treatment  of  the  abusive  family. 
The  peculiar,  vague  nature  of  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  demands  the 
bold  and  comprehensive  solution  that 
Rlchstone  provides  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Executive  Director  Dorothy 
Courtney  and  Clinical  Director  Elaine 
Struhl.  Rather  than  dealing  exclusive- 
ly with  the  child  or  the  parents.  Rlch- 
stone approaches  the  problem  from 
the  perspective  of  treating  the  family 
as  a  unit.  Although  Rlchstone  offers 
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individual  counseling  for  parents  and 
Individual  counseling  for  children,  the 
goal  is  to  improve  the  overall  commu- 
nication and  relationships  of  the 
family.  Other  services  offered  by  Rlch- 
stone include  a  therapeutic  nursery 
program  for  the  preschoolers,  a 
parent-support  group  with  child  care 
provided,  dinners  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  social  interaction,  house 
calls  from  staff  members,  and  a  24- 
hour  telephone  line  for  all  families. 

Rlchstone  is  a  model  center  and 
more  than  willing  to  share  its  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  with  others.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  members  of  the 
staff  made  more  than  31  presentations 
to  community  and  professional  groups. 
Rlchstone  has  also  offered,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  El  Camino  College,  a  parent- 
ing class,  an  excellent  way  to  intro- 
duce hesitant  parents  to  the  Rich- 
stone  agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Rlch- 
stone offers  an  excellent  example  of  a 
private,  community-based  approach  to 
dealing  with  one  of  society's  Ills,  and  I 
offer  It  for  my  colleagues'  consider- 
ation as  a  model  organization.* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCALirOIUfIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  Improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  know  that  Head  Start 
works;  that  Head  Start  is  cost-effec- 
tive. And  yet.  even  today.  It  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  inflation  and  cutbacks  in  sup- 
portive services  (CETA.  title  XX,  child 
care,  food,  medicaid).  We  need  to 
listen  to  the  parents  of  Head  Start 
children  and  keep  this  exemplary  pro- 
gram working.  Another  letter  from  a 
Head  Start  parent  follows: 

Head  Start  haa  made  my  child  more  aware 
of  the  different  nces  and  to  accept  them 
without  prejudice.  He  learns  a  lot  of  educa- 
tional things  he  wouldn't  learn  at  hU  age  If 
It  weren't  for  Head  Start.  Head  Start  has 
made  ua  more  aware  of  the  things  our  child 
does  when  we  are  away.  It  brings  us  closer 
together  and  makes  us  appreciate  being  to- 
gether after  a  long  day.  If  there  were  no 
Head  Start  I  could  not  manage  financially. 
My  husband  Is  temporarily  disabled  and  If  I 
had  to  pay  regular  day  care  fees  I  wouldn't 
even  make  enough  to  pay  rent  and  utilities. 
If  there  were  only  a  half-day  program.  I 
would  have  no  one  to  pick  my  child  up  or 
nowhere  for  him  to  be  the  rest  of  the  day.  I 
could  not  take  off  work  at  that  time  every- 
day because  I  also  work  In  a  day  care  center 
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and  the  children  could  not  be  left.  The  best 
thing  about  Head  Start  Is  that  It  gives  the 
parents  the  opportunity  to  work  and  still 
have  a  say  In  the  care  of  their  chUd. 

Hkas  Stakt  Parent, 
RiuaellviUe,  Arkaruaa.% 


ANTISEMITISM-ALL  ANTIRELI- 
OIOUS  VIOLENCE  AND  VAN- 
DALISM MUST  BE  STOPPED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  introduced  H.R.  2085.  a  bill  to 
Impose  stiff  new  Federal  penalties 
against  those  persons  who  carried  on 
acts  of  antireligious  violence  and  van- 
dalism. My  bill  was  prompted  in  many 
respects  by  the  proliferation  of  antl- 
semitism  in  this  Nation.  This  problem 
has  shown  tremendous  growth  in  the 
past  2  years,  especially  in  the  North- 
east. 

Antisemltlsm  takes  many  forms — 
some  as  blatant  as  the  painting  of  a 
swastika  on  a  sacred  synagogue  or  as 
subtle  as  the  publishing  of  a  telephone 
directory  which  purposely  excludes 
Jewish  names.  Such  a  publication  has 
been  discovered  in  Saco.  Maine,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  a  recent  Jewish 
Press. 

I  find  this  type  of  antisemltlsm  as 
deplorable  as  aU  other  tjrpes.  It  has  no 
place  in  a  democratic  society  which 
prides  Itself  on  allowing  its  citizens  the 
freedom  of  religion.  All  those  who 
seek  to  Interfere  with  the  free  exercise 
of  these  beliefs  should  be  punished  se- 
verely. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
but  one  example  of  a  very  large  and 
burgeoning  national  problem.  We  in 
Congress  cannot  escape  our  responsi- 
bilities any  longer  than  we  need  to 
pass  strong  legislation,  such  as  my  bill 
H.R.  2085. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  aforementioned  article:  New 
Christian  Directory:  Sorry.  No  Jews 
Allowed. 

The  article  follows: 
New  Chkibtiar  Dihxctort:  Sorrt.  No  Jews 
Allowed 
(By  Taakov  Rodan) 

Saco.  BIaine.— It's  no  different  from  any 
other  telephone  directory:  There's  superma- 
kets,  legal  advice— even  blueberry  pie  fea- 
tured In  this  publication. 

One  catch  however.  If  the  product  or 
owner  Is  Jewish.  It  won't  appear  In  the  di- 
rectory. 

It's  called  the  Christian  Telephone  Direc- 
tory and  around  here  Barry  J.  Hough  and 
his  friends  are  publishing  It. 

Mr.  Hough  does  not  claim  that  the  serv- 
ices In  his  directory  will  be  any  cheaper  of 
better  than  those  In  different  publications. 

Just  Christian. 

"It's  miracle."  said  Mr.  Hough,  a  layman 
"It's  our  first  publication." 
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"I'm  not  saying  that  anybody  who  listed 
has  rates  any  more  reasonable  than  other 
businesses. 

'But  with  the  Ideals  of  Christians  they 
should  perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability," 
he  said. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Hough's  ideal  is  striking  a 
sympathetic  chord  In  many.  Already,  the 
bom-again  Christian  and  his  associates  have 
published  30.000  copies  of  the  directory. 
The  men  charge  advertisers  $35  per  every 
three  lines  of  copy. 

Mr.  Hough's  directory  may  be  unique  for 
New  England  but  It  is  Just  one  of  many  such 
publications  in  the  ITnlted  States.  Chrlstlan- 
only  directories  have  been  published  In  nu- 
merous locations  in  the  South. 

The  main  opposition  to  such  publications 
come  from  Jewish  leaders.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  sued  the 
owners  of  a  Christian  directory  operating  In 
that  area. 

The  ADL  and  the  publishers  came  to  an 
agreement  which  halted  the  exclusivity  of 
the  directory. 

Opposition  to  the  Saco  directory  appears 
mild,  however.  "To  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  It,"  an  employ- 
ee of  Saco's  Temple  Beth-El  told  THE 
JEWISH  PRESS. 

But  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation,  Harry 
Z.  Sky,  is  aware  of  the  directory— and  he's 
bothered  by  It. 

"All  of  It  is  divisive,"  he  said. 

"I  Just  can't  believe  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
Maine  will  go  for  that  kind  of  stuff."* 


ONE  VOICE  FOR  DEMOCRACY:  A 
HOUSE  UNITED 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Insert  for  the  record  the 
speech  of  Susan  E.  Beck  of  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.,  our  State's  winner  In  the 
recent  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
conducted  each  year  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Susan's  message  is  at  once  simple 
and  profound.  She  strikes  a  telling 
analogy  between  the  efforts  made  rou- 
tinely in  building  and  maintaining  a 
home,  and  those  waged  In  founding 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.  Her  words 
must  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  all  of 
us  who  value  our  democracy  and  real- 
ize the  responsibility  we  all  share  in 
protecting  It. 

A  vacant  lot  stood  near  my  home  for 
nearly  a  year.  I  would  pass  this  patch  of 
green  every  day,  and  it  remained  untouched, 
until  one  day  a  "sold"  sign  appeared  on  the 
lawn.  Only  a  few  days  later,  the  area  bus- 
tled with  activity.  The  sign  was  gone,  and 
the  green  covered  with  men  and  machin- 
ery—all sharing  a  common  Interest— the 
construction  of  a  home.  As  these  men  had  a 
goal,  so  did  our  forefathers— the  building  of 
a  democracy,  the  building  of  our  United 
SUtes. 

The  laborers,  each  skilled  In  a  different 
area,  began  working  together  to  build  the 
foundation  of  the  house.  They  all  held  the 
same  dream,  despite  their  differing  abilities. 
Our  forefathers  were  too  a  diverse  group, 
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for  each  possessed  talent  In  a  different  area. 
They  were  united,  however,  by  their  desire 
to  build  the  foundation  for  a  democratic 
America.  The  result:  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  withstood  the  years  well, 
having  been  designed  to  last  through  gen- 
eration after  generation  as  a  concrete 
symbol  of  our  nation's  beliefs. 

The  crew  then  began  to  build  the  wooden 
frame  of  the  house.  Piece  by  piece,  the  skel- 
eton of  this  dwelling  took  shape.  In  this 
way.  we  built  upon  our  Constitution  and 
formed  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

Traditions,  morals,  and  values  formed  the 
brick,  plaster,  and  paint  on  our  home— the 
United  States.  These  beliefs  enhanced  and 
enriched  our  lives,  for  as  each  house  on  a 
block  has  a  different  appearance  than  an- 
other, so  each  family  on  a  block  holds  dif- 
ferent beliefs  than  another.  Through  the 
different  traditions  present  In  our  country, 
we  have  been  able  to  adapt  our  governmen- 
tal system  to  the  needs  of  all. 

Since  the  building  of  the  bouse,  some  of 
the  paint  has  peeled,  but  the  area  has 
always  been  quickly  repainted.  The  family 
living  In  the  house  has  committed  itself  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  home.  We,  too,  by 
living  In  the  United  States  have  committed 
ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  our  democ- 
racy. This  Is  a  strong  responsibility,  and  we 
have  accepted  Its  challenge  well. 

We  maintain  our  democratic  system,  and 
thus  build  America  together,  by  following 
the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
parents.  These  traditions  exemplify  the  mo- 
rality that  first  built  America.  By  following 
these  tradtlons,  we  set  an  example  for 
others  to  follow.  It  is  only  through  a  deter- 
mined, unified  effort  by  all  that  the  free- 
doms and  privileges  we  enjoy  can  be  pre- 
served. These  privileges  can  and  are  some- 
times taken  advantage  of  or  misused,  but  by 
our  commitment  to  building  America  to- 
gether, we  can  suppress  this  immorality  and 
injustice. 

Many  citizens  of  the  United  States  help  to 
build  America  without  even  realizing  It. 
Simply  by  obeying  the  law,  a  citizen  enables 
others  to  enjoy  their  freedom  without 
danger  or  worry.  Others  gave  their  most 
precious  possession,  their  lives.  In  order  to 
build  America.  For  these  people,  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  America  was  their  only  com- 
mitment—a  quality  we  should  aU  try  to  ex- 
emplify. 

In  the  foundation  of  our  nation— the  Con- 
stitution—we  are  granted  certain  Inalienable 
rights;  among  them— the  right  to  vote.  This 
Is  one  of  our  most  powerful  tools  In  the 
building  of  America  together,  for  by  voting 
carefully,  we  can  select  representatives  who 
will  promote  and  build  on  our  great  demo- 
cratic system. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  building  America  to- 
gether In  the  same  way  that  our  forefathers 
built  America  during  the  beginning  of  our 
nation.  Through  the  unified  commitment  of 
each  and  every  American  to  uphold  our 
values  and  traditions,  we  can  continue  to 
maintain  the  greatness  of  the  United  Stetes. 
and  to  build  America  together.* 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
FOR  THE  EIGHTIES:  WHERE 
DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  IfZW  YORK 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRZSZlfTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  most  Interesting  and  learned  dis- 
cussion of  this  Nation's  economic 
problems.  I  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  WUlard  C.  Butcher,  chairman  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New 
York  at  a  recent  alumni  business  con- 
ference at  New  York  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  In  his 
address  Mr.  Butcher  provided  an  inci- 
sive analysis  of  the  reasons  for  our 
present  economic  woes,  and  offered 
some  thoughtful  advice  on  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  them. 

I  call  attention  to  Mr.  Butcher's 
main  premise  which  holds  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram of  tax  cuts,  tax  incentives,  and 
Federal  fiscal  restraint  does  offer  hope 
of  return  to  economic  stability  growth, 
if  continued.  Mr.  Butcher's  thorough 
discussion  of  this  premise  gives  con- 
crete evidence  that  thoughtful  and  in- 
formed members  of  the  business  com- 
munity appreciate  the  value  and  valid- 
ity of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Butcher's  remarks.  In  the 
belief  that  his  words  will  contribute  a 
great  deal  of  solid  information  to  our 
ongoing  dlscuission  of  economic  policy. 
Nationai.  Economic  Pouct  roa  thz 

EioHTixs:  Whzrx  Do  We  Ck>  Prom  Hnz? 

President  Brsdem&s.  Dean  BCay.  distin- 
guished alumni  and  friends  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Builneas:  I  am  honored  by  the  In- 
vitation to  address  this  distinguished  confer- 
ence, and  I  salute  New  York  University  on 
its  150th  year. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  bad  a 
long  and  warm  relationship  with  NYU,  and 
each  year  we  draw  some  of  our  finest  "exec- 
utive timber"  from  the  ranks  of  OBA. 

We  find  that  graduates  of  this  business 
school  are  particularly  weU  sult«d  to  a 
career  at  Chase,  primarily  for  three  reasons. 
One.  they  are  exceptionally  well  trained. 
Two,  they  display  a  contlnuliig  eagerness  to 
leam.  And  three,  they  already  possess  that 
most  elusive  of  commodities— a  New  York 
City  apartment. 

So  for  all  these  reasons  then,  I'm  delight- 
ed to  share  my  Saturday  afternoon  with 
you. 

Today,  as  advertised.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  economy  and  our  present  eco- 
nomic policy,  to  consider  recent  achieve- 
ments and  failures  and.  In  essence,  raise  the 
question:  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  might  say  that  "Economic  policy"  is  one 
of  those  subjects  about  which  a  political  col- 
umnist once  advised.  "If  It  looks  complicat- 
ed—Immediately lose  Interest."  UntU  recent- 
ly, many  Americans  seemed  to  apply  this 
dictum  to  their  mounting  economic  prob- 
lems. 
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They  seemed  content  with  a  national  eco- 
nomic policy  that  encouraged  lavish  spend- 
ing for  Government  services  and  discour- 
aged Investment  for  productive  purposes. 

And  they  seemed  resigned  to  the  depress- 
ing drone  of  new  "highs":  High  interest 
rates;  high  Inflation  rates;  and  chronically 
high  unemployment. 

In  the  19708,  the  situation  became  far 
more  critical  than  most  people  realized.  For 
example,  during  the  decade  just  past: 

Our  Nation's  average  business  Investment 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
sank  lower  than  Japan's,  lower  than  that  of 
Prance,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy— and 
even  lower  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  until  recently,  was  hardly  the  model 
of  an  economy  to  which  we  would  aspire. 

The  Increase  In  average  aruiual  prMuctlvl- 
ty  in  the  U.S.  also  dewlndled  to  a  level  far 
below  that  of  most  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  government  spending  in 
the  U.S.  climbed  to  over  30  percent  of 
ONP— more  than  double  the  rate  In  Japan 
and  higher  than  any  other  Industrialized 
nation,  again  with  the  exception  of  the 
U.K.,  with  whom,  however,  we  are  in  a  vir- 
tual last-place  tie. 

Fortunately  In  my  view— and  not  a 
moment  too  soon— in  the  late  li^Os.  The 
American  people  seriously  began  to  question 
previous  policy  Initiatives.  Gradually, 
through  the  elections  of  76,  78  and  certainly 
1980— the  American  people  expressed  their 
will  to  reverse  the  dangerous  direction  in 
which  our  economy  was  headed. 

And  that's  exactly  what  our  new  govern- 
ment set  out  to  do.  Certainly  the  so-called 
Reagan  economic  program  has  as  its  overall 
objective.  A  change  In  policy  direction.  In  its 
first  year,  the  Administration  implemented 
a  program  of  tax  cuts,  tax  Incentives,  and 
fiscal  restraint— a  policy  direction.  If  contin- 
ued, and  a  program,  11  allowed  to  work,  does 
offer  the  hope  of  a  return  to  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth. 

I  underscore  the  phrases:  "If  continued" 
and  "if  allowed  to  work." 

Regrettably,  a  number  of  elements  In  our 
society— Including  too  many  members  of  the 
business  community— have  risen  up  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  basic  policy  directions  of  the 
new  economic  program.  Clearly,  the  Admin- 
istration's program  offers  no  panacea,  and 
In  a  moment.  111  touch  on  several  areas 
where  I  believe  Improvements  are  badly 
needed.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  program's  goals  are  correct,  and 
eminently  better  for  our  society  than  the 
well-meaning  but  misguided  policies  that 
preceded  them. 

Obviously,  the  economic  program  has  not 
been  helped  by  the  recession— which  began, 
by  the  way.  before  any  of  the  new  policies 
became  effective.  Business  conditions  today 
are  not  good.  And  as  unemployment  rises, 
the  hue  and  cry  of  the  critics  Intensifies. 

But  I  t>elleve  we  must  steadfastly  resist  ca- 
pitulating to  these  skeptics.  If  we  forfeit 
this  opportunity  to  reverse  our  economic 
course.  I  fear  we  may  not  soon  get  another 
chance. 

Whatever  the  doubters  and  skeptics  say, 
the  broad  majority  of  our  citizens,  in  the 
final  analysis.  beUeve  the  Administration's 
objectives  are  Irrefutable. 

We  have  to  encourage  more  capital  forma- 
tion. 

We  have  to  stimulate  more  investment. 

And  we  have  to  reinforce  a  flagging  pri- 
vate sector. 

Stated  another  way,  we  have  to  retrieve 
our  nation's  economic  resources  from  the 
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Government  and  return  them  to  their  right- 
ful owners— namely.  228  million  individual 
Americans. 

And  that.  In  a  sentence,  is  what  I  believe 
the  Administration's  economic  program  Is 
all  about  and  why  it  is  so  critical  that  we 
not  lose  our  resolve  to  see  the  program 
through. 

Rather  than  naysaying  the  program,  I 
think  we  should  concern  ourselves  with 
trying  to  improve  it.  Here,  I  would  concen- 
trate on  three  critical  areas:  the  Federal 
deficit,  Govenunent  overregulatlon  and 
monetary  policy. 

The  Federal  deficit  last  year  reached  $58 
billion.  It  now  seems  likely  that  the  1982 
deficit  may  be  in  the  area  of  $80  to  $90  bil- 
lion, with  some  analysts  forecasting  that  a 
$100  billion  deficit  U  reachable. 

"Reachable"  maybe.  But  if  sustained  for 
several  years,  intolerable. 

Intolerable  not  because  I  say  so,  or  be- 
cause David  Stockman  says  so,  or  because 
the  phrase  "national  debt"  is  such  a  handy 
exciise  for  failure. 

A  deficit  of  that  size  Is  Intolerable  because 
It  brings  massive  Federal  borrowing,  strains, 
the  Nation's  credit  resources,  and  depletes 
capital  for  productive  use. 

It  Invites  higher  Interest  rates,  renewed 
inflation,  and  further  economic  stagnation. 

To  my  mind,  the  answer  lies  not  in  In- 
creasing taxes  but  rather  In  continuing  a  de- 
termined reduction  of  Government  spend- 
ing. 

To  put  this  spending  In  some  perspective, 
20  years  ago  during  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration, total  Government  expenditures  did 
not  exceed  $100  billion.  That's  less  than  we 
now  pay  for  Interest  alone  on  the  nationai 
debt.  More  Important,  today's  budget  is  7W 
times  as  high  as  the  last  budget  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

So  clearly,  our  challenge  today  is  to  cut 
back  spendiing.  Let's  take  a  look  at  our  na- 
tion's 1982  federal  budget  of  some  $73S  bil- 
Uon. 

As  I  mentioned.  $100  billion  of  that 
budget— about  14  percent— pays  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt— and  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  we  can't  default  on  that.  But  if 
sizable  deficits  continue.  I  can  see  the  day 
when  the  total  Income  of  the  U.S.  will  go 
Just  to  service  this  debt.  So  it's  imperative 
that  we  begin  to  attack  the  spending  which 
results  In  federal  deficits. 

Spending  on  defense  this  year  U  about 
$190  billion.  The  whole  question  of  how 
much  to  spend  on  national  defense  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  On  the  one  hand.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  we  have  neglected  our  defense  in 
recent  years.  Pew  people  realize  that  under 
President  Kermedy,  defense  represented 
almost  48  percent  of  total  government 
spending.  This  year,  by  contrast,  defense 
represents  about  26  percent  of  total  govern- 
ment spending.  Per-haps  more  Important, 
defense  spending  In  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration equaled  9  percent  of  GNP.  Today,  It 
equals  leas  than  6  percent  of  GNP.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defense  budget  should  not 
be  Immune  from  the  same  kind  of  thorough- 
going examination  for  waste  and  duplica- 
tion to  which  all  government  programs 
must  be  subject. 

Beyond  defense.  13  percent  of  the  budget 
or  $96  billion  Is  for  the  general  functions  of 
the  government.  A  category  from  which 
we've  done  most  of  the  cutting  so  far  and 
where  there  is  a  limit  on  how  much  more  we 
can  cut. 

And  that  leaves  47  percent  or  $343  billion 
in  the  largest  single  budget  category— the 
so-called  entitlement  programs.  These  pro- 
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grams  experienced  staggering  cost  increases 
during  the  decade  of  the  70s.  For  example: 

Social  security  programs  increased  by  381 
percent. 

CivU  service  retirement  programs  In- 
creased by  548  percent. 

And  the  food  stamp  program  Increased  by 
an  Incredible  1,783  percent. 

In  this  fiscal  year  alone,  entitlements  are 
expected  to  rise  by  another  $50  billion  or  16 
percent— when  the  underlying  Inflation  rate 
has  declined  to  around  the  7  percent  level. 
Clearly,  entitlement  expenditures  are  out  of 
control. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  abruptly  ter- 
minate such  programs  of  necessary  assist- 
ance. Not  at  all.  But  I  am  suggesting  that 
escalator  clauses  and  liberalized  definitions 
of  who  qualifies  for  what  have  crept  into 
these  programs  and  pushed  their  cost  far 
beyond  Intended— or  affordable— limits. 

And  If  the  Administration's  program  Is  ul- 
timately to  succeed,  it  must  bring  these 
costs  back  to  reality.  The  answer  Is  as 
simple— and  as  complex— as  that. 

A  second  key  area  for  renewed  Adminis- 
tration effort  Is  dealing  with  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The  clarion  call  by  citizens  everywhere  to 
"get  the  government  off  our  backs"  finally 
has  registered  with  elected  officials.  A  great 
many  more  politicians  today  understand 
that  while  some  government  regulation  is 
necessary  and  proper,  much  Is  not.  And 
each  carries  a  cost.  "A  billion  here  and  a  bil- 
lion there,"  as  Senator  Dlrksen  used  to  say, 
"and  pretty  soon  it  adds  up  to  real  money." 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  capital- 
ised on  this  new  recognition  by  registering 
aome  notable  gains: 

Vice  President  Bush's  Task  Force  on  Reg- 
ulatory Relief  claims  to  have  helped  save 
dose  to  $7  billion  through  modifications  of 
existing  regulations. 

Unnecessary  pollution  standards  in  the 
auto  industry  have  been  rescinded— which 
may  save  $1.5  billion  in  equipment  costs  on 
D5.  cars. 

And  the  government  has  ended  its  probe 
of  TV  advertising,  dismissed  legal  action 
against  IBM,  and  dropped  Its  10-year-old 
suit  to  break  up  a  so-called  "shared  monopo- 
ly" of  breakfast  food  producers.  (Apparent- 
ly, the  threat  of  Alpha-bits  and  Sugar  Snaps 
cornering  the  market  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated.) 

While  these  gains  are  a  good  start,  much 
more  must  now  t>e  done. 

Speaking  now  purely  as  an  ""Impartial  ob- 
server," I  think  one  Industry  that  could  ben- 
efit mightily  from  a  fortified  dose  of  deregu- 
lation Is  banking.  For  years,  the  banking  in- 
dustry has  been  weighted  down  by  anachro- 
nistic laws  and  regulations  that  deprive  con- 
sumers of  a  fair  return  on  their  savings  and 
Inhibit  U.S.  banks  from  competing  equally 
with  foreign  banks  and  non-bank  competi- 
tors. The  result  has  been  a  steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  the  nation's  financial 
resources  in  the  hands  of  the  >?#"V1ng 
system. 

Here  again,  federal  authorities  recently 
have  begun  to  ease  regulatory  burdens  on 
banks.  Indeed,  with  technological  and  com- 
petitive pressures  increasing  and  with  con- 
sumers becoming  more  sophisticated  in  fi- 
nancial matters— bank  regulators  have  had 
little  choice  to  do  otherwise. 

I  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  weekend  de- 
tailing our  nation's  pressing  need  to  mod- 
ernize Its  financial  structure,  but  that's  an- 
other lecture— for  which  I'm  available.  Dean 
May,  if  you've  got  the  nerve  to  Invite  me 
back. 
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Let  me  Just  say  here  that  in  banking,  as  in 
other  industries,  one  would  hope  that  the 
pace  of  deregulation  accelerates  rapidly  in 
the  near  future. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  a  third  economic  Issue 
I  beUeve  we  must  confront  immediately- 
namely,  establishing  a  credible  monetary 
policy. 

This  has  a  couple  of  elements.  First,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  a  clear  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  a  monetary  policy  *tiaX 
guards  against  inducing  ""cheap  moner." 
But  now  is  not  the  time  for  the  Fed  to  oe 
dogmatic  in  Its  monetarist  zeal.  Interest 
rates  today  are  too  high— unnecessarily 
high,  in  my  Judgment,  especially  in  view  of 
the  way  inflation  has  come  down. 

The  Administration  too,  in  my  view,  must 
share  the  blame.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
called  on  the  Fed  for  greater  monetary  re- 
straint. And  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  called 
for  lower  interest  rates.  Obviously,  the  Fed 
can  respond  to  either  request— but  not  to 
both  at  once. 

What  has  resulted  from  this  schizo- 
phrenic approach  to  monetary  policy  has 
been  an  economy  thwarted  by  yo-yoing  in- 
terest rates  at  historically  high  levels. 

The  most  recent  example  came  this  past 
Monday,  when  my  bank  reluctantly  had  to 
Increase  its  prime  commercial  lending  rate 
because  the  cost  of  our  funds  over  the  past 
week  had  significantly  increased. 

I  believe  a  monetary  policy— more  sensi- 
tive to  the  level  of  Interest  rates  and  less 
sensitive  to  short-term  fluctuations  In  mon- 
etary aggregates— would  be  a  better  course. 

Again,  what  our  nation  desperately  needs 
now  Is  lower  interest  rates.  The  longer  that 
Interest  rates  remain  high,  the  longer  it  will 
take  for  our  economy  to  recover  and  for  the 
Administration's  program  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  work. 

In  calling  for  a  monetary  policy  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  level  of  Interest  rates.  I  am  not 
for  a  moment  advocating  either  "loose 
money"  or  Increased  inflation. 

Monetary  growth  that  reflects  productive 
investment  and  economic  expansion  does 
not  carry  the  same  inflationary  conse- 
quences as  money  growth  that  feeds  con- 
sumption. 

This  argument  was  amply  demonstrated 
in  the  1950s  and  SOs  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

During  this  period.  Oeimany's  average  In- 
flation rate  was  low— about  2  percent,  the 
same  as  the  United  States.  Japan's  inflation 
rate  was  a  bit  higher  at  4  percent.  Monetary 
growth  rates  In  the  three  countries,  howev- 
er, were  strikingly  different:  a  low  3  percent 
In  the  UJ3.,  and  a  much  higher  9  percent  in 
Germany,  and  13  percent  in  Japan. 

The  high  rates  of  monetary  expansion  in 
Germany  and  Japan  did  not  spur  high  infla- 
tion because  they  were  accompanied  by 
rapid,  real  economic  growth— more  than 
double  that  of  the  U.S.  growth  rate  of  about 
3  percent.  So  in  both  Germany  and  Japan,  a 
higher  rate  of  money  growth  was  not  infla- 
tionary. 

Thus,  I  believe,  we  need  to  allow  the 
money  supply  to  grow  in  tandem  with  the 
economy  and  not  be  a  drag  on  it  or  a  prod  to 
It. 

We  should  not  let  the  current  recession 
distort  the  fact  that  we  as  a  Nation  have 
embarked  on  a  bold,  new  course  of  action. 
The  policies  implemented  last  year  were  de- 
signed to  halt  a  ruinous  economic  decline 
and  spare  the  Nation  greater  poverty  and 
pain.  To  reinstate  discredited  programs,  to 
reinstitute  regulations,  or  to  relmpose  bur- 
densome taxes  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

With  a  concerted  effort  to  Improve  In  the 
areas  I've  touched  on  this  afternoon,  I  be- 
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lleve  the  economic  policies  enacted  last  year 
can  work. 

But  they  need  time,  and  they  will  require 
the  patience  of  all  of  us.  I.  for  one,  believe  It 
will  be  worth  the  wait.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  PAUL  M.  WELI5 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6, 1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Laborers'  Union  Local  1099 
of  the  Municipal,  County,  and  State 
Employees  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO.  in 
tribute  to  its  president  and  business 
manager— Mr.  Paul  M.  Wells.  On  May 
14,  1982.  there  will  be  a  testimonial  In 
Cleveland  for  Mr.  Paul  M.  Wells.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
him  on  an  exemplary  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend,  Paul, 
has  worn  many  hats  within  this  great 
local  union  organization.  With  every 
position  he  assumed,  Paul  carried 
three  goals  with  him. 

The  first  was  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  union  members.  The  second 
goal,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  perform  his 
job  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  third 
and  final  goal  was  to  make  the  motto 
"In  Union  There  Is  Strength"  a  reli- 
able tool  for  each  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
today  that  holding  steadfastly  to 
those  goals,  Paul  M.  Wells  has  made 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  union  and 
the  lives  of  the  union  members  in 
Cleveland. 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
Wells  has  been  the  tower  of  strength 
for  the  Laborers'  Union  Local  1099 
starting  from  the  days  when  the  union 
movement  In  Cleveland  was  in  its  in- 
fancy to  the  present.  He  has  niui:ured 
and  gtiided  the  development  of  the 
local  1099  for  the  past  20  years. 
During  that  time,  Paul  has  been  one 
of  the  major  forces  facilitating  the 
growth  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  countless  years, 
Paul  M.  Wells  has  been  a  strong  and 
faithful  union  man.  He  served  as 
steward  for  over  6  years  and  became 
the  local's  president  in  1970  and  busi- 
ness manager  in  1974. 

At  this  Juncture,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  share  perti- 
nent biographical  information  on  this 
distinguished  union  man  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Paul  Wells  attended  the  Ohio  State 
University  Labor  Education  and  Re- 
search Service  and  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  University  School  of  Business 
trade  union  program  in  1972. 

A  lifetime  resident  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Paul's  dedication  to  aiding  the 
community,  in  many  respects,  mirrors 
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the  kind  of  community  involvement  he 
encouraged  the  union  and  the  mem- 
bership to  undertake.  He  i£  a  board 
member  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Re- 
publican Executive  Committee,  the 
Blue  Cross  of  Northeast  Ohio,  Labor 
Advisory  Council,  the  Cuyahoga 
County  employee  referral  program 
and  the  Carnegie  Roundtable.  His 
name  is  associated  with  many  worth- 
while and  productive  organizations  in 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  the  union, 
for  his  dedication  and  achievement, 
Paul  Wells  has  received  both  local  and 
national  recognition  by  union  mem- 
bers. He  is  a  delegate  to  the  Cleveland 
APL-CIO  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Cleveland  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  and  the  Laborers'  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Ohio. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Paul 
M.  Wells  has  been  the  guardian  and 
force  behind  the  Laborers'  Union 
Local  1099  in  Cleveland  for  many 
years.  Just  as  Important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  fact  that  Paul  M.  Wells, 
through  his  actions  In  the  community, 
epitomizes  the  principles  of  the  union 
movement.  He  has  held  steadfastly  to 
those  goals  and  helped  to  make  them 
a  reality  for  his  union  members. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me,  the  testimonial  commit- 
tee and  the  members  of  the  Laborers' 
Union  Local  1099  in  saluting  Paul  M. 
Wells  for  a  Job  well  done  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  achievements  for 
the  union,  the  city  of  Cleveland  and 
the  Nation.* 


OVERTURNING  EXCLUSIONARY 
RULE  NO  PANACEA  FOR  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  proposals  recomended  by  the  At- 
torney General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime,  and  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  part  of  its  anticrlme 
effort,  is  a  legislative  attempt  to 
modify  the  constitutional  rule  that 
prohibits  prosecutors  from  profiting 
by  use  of  evidence  illegally  seized  by 
the  police.  This  proposal,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  Just  another  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration attempting  to  Improve  its 
public  image  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
common  misperceptlon  that  the  so- 
called  exclusionary  rule  will  have  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  ability  to  arrest, 
charge,  or  convict  criminals.  Rather, 
as  the  following  column  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Greenhalgh  of  Georgetown  Law 
Center  (chairperson  of  the  committee 
on  legislation  of  the  ABA  Criminal 
Justice  Section)  so  aptly  demonstrates, 
this  proposal  will  have  no  substantive 
impact  other  than  a  diminution  of  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
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this  country.  I  strongly  recommend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  achieving  real  progress 
against  crime,  rather  than  Just  the  ap- 
pearance of  progress. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30.  1982] 
This  Is  No  Way  To  Pioht  Cruck 
(By  William  W.  Greenhalgh) 

As  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  increasing- 
ly govern  the  public's  dally  lives,  the  search 
for  solutions  has  understandably  become 
more  and  more  desperate.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  remain  alert  to  the  dangers  of  an- 
swers that  not  only  offer  false  promise,  but, 
more  Important,  trample  on  cherished  con- 
stitutional principles.  The  current  legisla- 
tive movement  to  eliminate  or  modify  the 
federal  4th  Amendment  exclusionary  rule  Is 
a  case  in  point. 

The  4th  Amendment  provides:  "The  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  selziires,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  Issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized." 

Pew  advocates  of  a  free  and  orderly  socie- 
ty would  dispute  this  principle  In  theory. 
While  on  the  one  hand  It  guarantees  all  citi- 
zens protection  against  unreasonable  gov- 
ernment searches  and  seizures,  on  the  other 
It  provides  a  system  (or  searches  an  seizures 
when  probable  cause  for  them  exists.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  power  Is  a  heady  thing. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  numerous  In- 
stances in  which  state  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  tried  to  limit  the 
amendment's  applicability  by  Illegally 
searching— that  Is,  searching  without  a  war- 
rant—those they  would  like  to  see  convicted 
of  criminal  activity. 

In  1914.  the  Supreme  Court  attempted  to 
remedy  this  situation  on  the  fedeml  level. 
Its  Weeki  v.  U.S.  decision  required  the  feder- 
al courts  to  exclude  from  consideration  at 
criminal  trial  all  evidence  collected  In  viola- 
tion of  the  4th  Amendment.  In  1961.  In 
Jfapp  V.  Ohio,  the  court  used  the  14th 
Amendment's  "due  process"  clause  to 
extend  this  "exclusionary  rule"  to  the 
states. 

Now  Congress  Is  considering  several  bills 
and  the  administration  Is  proposing  to  spon- 
sor another  to  modify  the  rule,  arguing  that 
It  allows  criminals  to  escape  federal  convic- 
tion when  the  excluded  evidence  Is  crucial 
to  the  prosecution's  case.  The  American  Bar 
Association  vehemently  opposes  such  ef- 
forts as  unconstitutional,  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary. 

Because  Congress  has  no  authority  to  pass 
legislation  that  violates  the  Constitution.  It 
lost  Its  power  to  legislate  the  abolition  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  when  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Mapp  declared  the  rule  to  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  4th  and  14th  amend- 
menU.  Now  the  rule  can  only  be  nullified  by 
constitutional  amendment  or  a  reversal  of 
the  Mapp  decision. 

A  less  radical  approach  pending  In  the 
Senate  recognizes  the  rule  In  cases  where 
there  Is  an  "Intentional  or  substantial"  vio- 
lation of  the  4th  Amendment  but  not  In 
other  cases— In  effect,  sanctioning  some  Ille- 
gal searches  and  seizures.  This  legislation, 
like  the  broader  proposal  to  abolish  the  rule 
outright.  Is  a  violation  on  Its  (ace  because  It 
effectively  abolishes  the  objective  standard 
of  reasonableness  that  has  been  the  law  for 
67  years. 
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The  administration  has  recommended  leg- 
islation to  admit  evidence  Illegally  obtained 
in  the  course  of  a  reasonable,  "good  faith" 
search.  The  rationale  Is  that  since  applica- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  is  not  antici 
pated  by  the  offending  officer  in  such  cases, 
It  will  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  his  actions. 
The  ABA  again  objects.  For  over  100  years 
the  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  reject 
ed  the  so-called  "good  faith"  test.  Objectlvl 
ty— not  subjectivity— must  be  the  rule  of 
law. 

Since  Congress  has  no  authority  to  legis- 
late a  change  In  the  exclusionary  rule,  are 
we  "stuck"  with  a  rule  we  would  be  better 
off  without?  Our  response  is  an  emphatic 
"no."  Public  policy  alone  militates  against 
the  proposed  legislation.  By  creating  a 
lesser  standard  In  federal  courts.  Its  passage 
would  exhume  the  "sliver  platter"  doctrine 
that  allowed  federal  courts  to  admit  evi- 
dence illegally  seized  by  state  officers,  or 
vice-versa,  thereby  destroying  any  .sem- 
blance of  uniformity  of  4th  Amendment 
decisional  law  In  federal  and  state  criminal 
proceedings. 

Moreover,  the  exclusionary  rule  should  be 
retained  because  It  works.  Since  Its  imposi- 
tion, federal  law  enforcement  has  come  a 
long  way  toward  living  and  working  well 
without  the  need  of  unlawful  searches  and 
selziires. 

Not  only  does  the  federal  exclusionary 
rule  work,  it  works  without  greatly  affecting 
the  disposition  of  cases.  The  overwhelming 
percentage  o(  guilty  pleas  and  convictions  In 
(ederal  courts  provides  ample  proof  that  the 
rule  has  not  stultified  either  federal  law  en- 
forcement or  judicial  determination. 

The  current  rhetoric  that  the  rule  Is  re- 
sponsible for  legions  of  criminals  going  free 
on  "technicalities"  Is  absolutely  refuted  by 
several  recent  studies.  In  one  survey  under- 
taken by  the  prestigious  Institute  for  Law 
and  Social  Research  "less  than  1  percent  o( 
all  arrests  were  refused  by  the  prosecutor 
with  an  Indication  that  the  police  (ailed  to 
protect  the  arrestee's  right  to  due  process." 
In  another,  due  process  questions  appeared 
to  have  "little  Impact  on  the  overall  flow  o( 
criminal  cases  after  arrest. "  A  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  confirms  this  mini- 
mal impact  of  the  exclusionary  rule  on  con- 
viction rates. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Joins  with 
the  administration.  Congress  and  the  public 
In  recognizing  the  need  to  undertake  con- 
certed and  effective  measures  to  reduce 
Clime  In  America.  But  It  emphatically  op- 
poses legislation  to  abolish  or  modify  the 
exclusionary  rule  as  an  easy  answer  to  our 
crime  problem.  Constitutional  Issues  aside, 
congressional  change  In  the  rule  will  un- 
dercut law  enforcement  professionalism,  en- 
gender decades  of  litigation  over  various 
new  tests  and  result  In  very  few  additional 
criminals  ending  up  behind  bars. 

And  In  the  bargain,  we  will— perhaps  for- 
ever—have casually  tossed  aside  a  valued 
constitutional  protection  on  which  this 
country  was  founded.* 
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TIME  TO  REVAMP  THE  FED'S 
MONETARIST  POLICIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  distressed  by  the  persistence  of  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates  in  our 
economy  even  after  inflation  has 
cooled  and  the  economy  has  grown 
very  weak.  Although  the  President's 
budget  is  partly  to  blame,  the  Federal 
Reserve's  continued  adherence  to 
monetarism,  which  dictates  that  there 
must  be  a  rigid  limit  Imposed  on  the 
growth  in  some  arbitrarily  defined  fi- 
nancial statistics  called  the  money 
supply,  is,  I  believe,  an  important  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  persistence  of 
repressively  high  interest  rates. 

What  makes  the  present  situation  so 
distressing  is  that  I  see  no  early  reso- 
lution of  the  problem,  no  easy  return 
to  economic  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Federal  Reserve,  in  its  rigid 
adherence  to  the  theory  of  pure  mone- 
tarism has  lost  touch  with  its  public 
responsibilities  to  promote  economic 
prosperity.  Inflation  control  is  not  the 
only  objective  of  monetary  policy.  Eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  stable  financial 
markets  are  equai'i^  ir^oortant  objec- 
tives of  sound  monetary  management. 
But  the  Fed  appears  not  to  care  about 
these  important  concerns. 

The  Fed  is  surely  not  blind  to  what 
is  happening  to  the  economy.  Unem- 
ployment is  at  8.8  percent  and  rising. 
Business  failures  and  mortgage  delin- 
quencies are  occurring  at  rapidly  in- 
creasing rates.  Interest  rates,  meas- 
ured in  real  terms  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, are  currently  at  the  highest 
levels  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  economic 
suicide  for  the  Fed  to  maintain  inter- 
est rates  at  such  levels  in  spite  of  the 
rapidly  deepening  economic  slump. 

A  growing  body  of  opinion  shares 
this  same  conclusion.  A  very  impor- 
tant recent  expression  of  this  is  found 
in  Hobart  Rowen's  column  entitled. 
"It  Is  Time  To  Relegate  Monetarism 
to  a  Museum"  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  March 
28.  1982.  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28.  1982] 

It  is  Time  to  Reuecate  Monetarism  to  a 

MnscuM 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Milton  Friedman,  the  noted  economist, 
has  made  a  career  of  Jumping  on  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board.  It  almost  never  does  any- 
thing right.  In  the  Friedman  view— and  over 
a  long  stretch,  going  way  back  to  the  Big 
Depression,  there  Is  plenty  of  blemish  on 
the  Fed  record. 

Professor  Friedman,  a  Nobel  award 
winner,  gets  a  lot  of  attention  not  only  be- 
cause he  Is  one  of  the  nation's  most  dlstln- 
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gulshed  economists,  but  also  because  he  is 
one  of  the  most  articulate.  And  as  the 
founder  of  the  monetarist  school  of  econom- 
ics, he  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
thinking  of  economists  and  governments  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Reagan  administration  adopted  his 
basic  belief  that  a  slow,  stable  growth  in  the 
money  supply  is  the  correct— and  only- 
strategy  necessary  to  control  Inflation.  If  It 
grows  too  fast.  Inflation  Is  the  result.  If  it 
doesn't  grow  enough,  the  economy  doesn't 
grow  enough.  If  the  growth  Is  erratic,  then 
financial  markets  are  erratic. 

Friedman  Is  said  to  be  the  president's  fa- 
vorite economist,  telling  him  it's  okay  to 
slash  taxes  as  the  best  way  to  reduce  the 
size  of  government— even  a  25  percent  maxi- 
mum rate  would  work.  It's  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society:  on  "Meet  the  Press"  last  week, 
Friedman  labeled  Reaganomlcs  "a  great  tri- 
umph." 

But  the  truth  Is  that  Reaganomlcs  has  led 
the  nation  to  the  brink  of  economic  disaster, 
and  the  monetarist  approach  blueprinted  by 
Friedman,  endorsed  by  Reagan  and  carried 
out  by  the  Fed  has  acted  not  Just  to  squeeze 
out  inflation  in  the  economy,  but  also  to 
crunch  real  growth  to  the  point  of  creating 
a  recession. 

So  Friedman  has  to  find  an  excuse  for 
failure  of  the  monetary  policy,  and  his 
excuse  Is  that  the  Fed  hasn't  been  doing 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do.  The  Fed's  over- 
all money  growth  targets  are  okay,  but  he 
complains  that  one  week  the  money  policy 
is  too  tight,  and  the  next  week  It  is  too  easy. 
By  pursuing  such  a  "roller-coaster"  or  "yo- 
yo" approach,  he  argues,  the  Fed  has 
eroded  the  confidence  of  the  business  com- 
munity in  the  Reagan  program,  and  thus 
should  take  the  blame  for  economic  instabil- 
ity and  high  interest  rates. 

Even  when  confronted  with  evidence  that 
he  may  have  overstated  the  case— or,  God 
forbid,  may  actually  be  wrong— he  won't 
admit  it.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker,  for  example,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  that  there  Is  no 
"obvious  link"  between  the  growth  rate  of 
monetary  aggregates  and  "our  current  eco- 
nomic problems." 

If  there  were,  Volcker  asks,  how  come 
countries  whose  economic  performance  we 
tend  to  admire— like  Japan,  Switzerland, 
and  West  Germany— have  so  much  wider 
swings  In  their  rates  of  monetary  growth? 

Volcker  supplied  committee  Chairman 
Jake  (3am  (R-Utah)  with  figures  for  the 
narrowly  defined  money  supply  growth  last 
year  that  showed  a  range  between  minus 
and  plus  of  138  points  for  Japan,  60  for 
West  Germany,  56  for  Switzerland,  and  only 
29.5  points  for  the  I7nlted  States.  The  only 
l>etter  record  among  Industrial  powers— If 
stability  Is  some  kind  of  virtue— was  Italy 
(which.  Incidentally,  had  one  of  the  highest 
Inflation  rates!). 

On  'Meet  the  Press."  Friedman  brushed 
these  statistics  aside  as  "wholly  meaning- 
less." He  told  a  questioner  that  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Japan  can  get  away  with 
wide  fluctuations,  because  "over  a  period  of 
years,  I  they  have]  demonstrated  the  credi- 
bility of  their  long-nm  patterns.  You  can 
have  the  widest  fluctuations  in  a  short  run, 
provided  everybody  Is  confident  that  over 
the  longer  run  you  will  attain  your  target. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  has  not,  in  fact, 
achieved  its  targets  over  the  longer  run.  It 
has  no  credibility,  and  the  real  harm  which 
these  fluctuations  Is  doing  Is  that  it  destroys 
the  credibility  of  the  Fed's  targets." 

But  the  record  shows  that  the  Fed  has 
pretty  much  done  what  Reagan  demanded 
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of  It.  True,  In  1980,  it  slightly  overshot  the 
target  range  for  Ml,  the  narrowly  defined 
money  supply  that  Friedman  now  fociises 
on.  And  In  1981,  It  considerably  undershot 
it.  However,  looking  at  M2.  a  much  broader 
measure  of  the  money  supply,  the  Fed  was 
Just  about  on  the  mark  last  year. 

Interestingly  enough,  after  having  said  a 
year  ago  that  M2  was  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  money  measurement.  Friedman  has  re- 
verted to  Ml  as  his  guide,  although  many 
other  experts  think  that  the  vast  limovatlon 
that  has  taken  place  in  financial  markets 
makes  Ml  much  less  meaningful]. 

For  example,  there  was  a  huge  bulge  In 
Ml  in  January  that  agitated  Friedman  and 
other  monetarists.  But  as  Boston  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  President  Frank  Morris  point- 
ed out  recently  at  a  conference  In  Atlanta, 
most  of  the  bulge  occurred  in  interest- 
paying  checking  accounts.  This  was  prob- 
ably "a  defensive  buildup  of  precautionary 
balances  .  .  .  that  in  earlier  times  would 
have  been  largely  reflected  in  an  Increase  In 
savings  accounts." 

In  other  words,  people  edgy  about  the 
economy  may  have  decided  at  that  time  to 
hold  extra  money  In  "NOW'-type  checking 
accounts,  which  are  federally  insured  rather 
than  in  higher  yielding  money  market 
funds,  at  least  temporarily.  The  bulge,  as 
Morris  says,  didn't  mean  that  an  inflation- 
ary surge  was  under  way.  or  that  the  Fed 
had  lost  control,  or  had  to  rush  to  change 
Its  policy. 

.  .it  seems  to  me  that  the  monetary  ag- 
gregates, particularly  Ml.  have  been  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  innovation  and  the  com- 
puterization of  the  financial  system." 
Morris  said. 

The  Fed's  recent  scorecard  has  certainly 
not  been  perfect,  but  on  the  whole,  consid- 
ering the  difficulties  of  combatting  an  infla- 
tionary White  House  fiscal  policy.  It's  not 
bad.  Even  if  It  were  physically  possible  to 
hold  the  supply  of  money  rock  steady  In  the 
exact  middle  of  a  target  range  (which  many 
respected  monetary  analysts  doubt),  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  predict- 
able relationship  between  a  stable  money 
supply  and  the  economy. 

Gyrations  in  Interest  rates  are  not  due  to 
short-term  money  supply  fluctuations,  but. 
as  Henry  Kaufman  says,  to  monetarism 
Itself.  It's  the  monetarist  fixation  with  the 
money  supply  that  "creates  Interest  rate 
voUtlllty." 

But  given  the  monetarist  mania  created 
by  Friedman  and  his  followers,  and  which 
has  swept  up  the  Fed  Itself  (and  large  seg- 
ments of  the  press),  the  panicky  money 
markets  have  gotten  "hooked"  on  the 
weekly  Ml  growth  figures  published  every 
Friday.  Any  big  bulge— regardless  of  the 
reason— sends  Iriterest  rates  soaring. 

If  there  Is  a  ray  of  hope.  It  Is  that  the  slav- 
ish devotion  to  monetarism  Is  finally  being 
questioned.  Ferment  for  a  change  Is  reflect- 
ed not  only  In  the  Morris  speech,  but  also  In 
an  earlier  one  by  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  President  Anthony  Solomon,  and  In 
testimony  by  Kaufman. 

What's  needed  Is  not  a  new  set  of  techni- 
cal measures  (as  demanded  by  FYledman)  to 
make  money  growth  patterns  even  more 
rigid,  but  a  complete  breakaway  from  mone- 
tarism so  that  the  nation  once  again  can 
follow  a  sensible  monetary  policy  that 
doesn't  focus  exclusively  on  Interest  rates  or 
the  money  supply. 

In  today's  computerized  era,  with  a  whole 
new  range  of  money  market  and  other  fi- 
nancial instruments  that  can  constantly 
shift  In  their  composition,  no  one  knows 
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how  to  define  money,  much  less  control  It— 
not  even  Milton  FVIednum.  It's  time  to  move 
monetarism  out  of  the  Fed  to  a  quiet  histor- 
ical study  comer  In  the  Smithsonian. 

The  most  important  thing  the  Con- 
gress can  do  now  is  make  the  Fed  more 
accountable  for  its  actions.  As  an  inde- 
pendent agency  whose  members  have 
14-year  terms,  the  Federal  Reserve 
cannot  effectively  be  held  accountable 
by  the  electorate.  It  is  very  timely, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  give 
prompt  consideration  and  passage  to  a 
measure  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
Conyers,  the  Federal  Reserve  Reform 
Act  (H.R.  5066),  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing. 

This  bill  will  shorten  the  terms  of 
the  Fed  Board  members  to  5  years, 
make  the  Fed  chairman's  term  of 
office  coincide  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  eliminate  the  present  voting 
role  of  the  presidents  of  certain  Feder- 
al Reserve  Banks  in  the  policymaking 
Open  Market  Committee.  In  this  way 
the  administration  in  control  of  the 
White  House  will  exercise  direct  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
membership  and  can  in  turn  be  held 
accountable  by  the  voters.* 
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A  TRIUMPH  OF  DETERMINATION: 
RUTGERS  LADY  KNIGHTS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  mw  JBurr 

n»  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTA'rTVCS 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity women's  basketball  team,  vic- 
tors in  this  year's  Association  of  Inter- 
scholastlc  Athletics  for  Women  na- 
tional basketball  championships. 

The  Lady  Knights  of  Rutgers,  our 
State  university,  upset  top-seeded 
Texas,  83-77,  to  capture  the  national 
title— the  first  ever  won  by  a  Rutgers 
athletic  team,  men's  or  women's. 

Rutgers  Coach  Theresa  Grentz  at- 
tributed the  victory  to  determination, 
leadership,  and  maturity. 

All  that  and  more  were  In  evidence 
on  that  last  Sunday  in  March  when 
OUT  team  defied  the  odds  and  emerged 
the  victors  both  in  numbers  and  in 
spirit. 

The  Lady  Knights'  singular  achieve- 
ment deserves  our  warmest  apprecia- 
tion and  commendation.  They  are  a 
tribute  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
national  athletics.* 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OP  HAWAII 
Ilf  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1982 


•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
speech  written  by  the  Hawaii  State 
winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test, sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary.  James  Walter  Mat- 
thews (Jlmmle),  an  11th  grader  living 
in  Honolulu,  wrote  this  speech,  and 
has  won  a  trip  to  Washington.  T>.C.. 
and  a  chance  to  compete  for  a  national 
scholarship.  I  am  proud  to  submit  Jlm- 
mle s  speech  in  the  Rbcori),  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 

lMl-83  VFW  Voice  or  DmociucT 

'    SCHOLAXSRir  Phooram 
HAWAII  WHTHIX:  JAIU  W.  MATTHEWS 

The  easiest  way  to  consider  how  we  "build 
America  together"  Is  to  think  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  large  mansion  under  construction. 
Technically  the  house  has  been  completed, 
but  the  Inhabitants  work  constantly  to 
revise  and  Improve  upon  the  existing  con- 
struction. The  mansion  has  50  separate 
wings,  some  large  and  some  small,  but  none 
with  control  over  the  others.  Each  of  the 
wings  sends  members  to  the  central  plan- 
ning committee,  which  In  turn  directs  the 
continuous  work  being  done.  The  plans  that 
this  committee  adopts  are  carried  out  by  a 
head  foreman,  at  this  moment  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  direction  of  the  construction,  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  committee  may  deviate 
from  the  original  blueprint  for  the  mansion. 
our  Constitution.  This  document  sets  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  builders  so  that  the 
work  done  will  not  violate  the  Intentions  of 
our  founding  fathers.  These  men  broke  the 
ground  and  laid  the  foundation.  It  has 
proven  to  be  a  strong  base,  one  without  seri- 
ous faults  or  deficiencies.  We  have  stood  on 
It  for  over  300  years,  and  It  Is  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  first  laid.  So  this  mansion  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  the  advantages  of  good 
organisation  and  solid  structure. 

Even  then,  final  success  depends  on  the 
workers.  They  work  most  ambitiously,  for 
they  know  that  what  Is  good  for  the  man- 
sion Is  also  good  for  them.  And  this  is  the 
significance  of  the  word  "together",  for  this 
great  cooperation  has  made  possible  the 
pre«tifloua  aocompllahmenta  of  our  nation. 
For  example.  In  1960  our  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  committed  the  total 
force  of  our  300  million  people  to  an  effort 
that  culminated  in  Apollo  U.  The  mind. 
body,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  were  behind  the 
space  program,  an  example  of  voluntary  co- 
operation that  few  countries  have  been  able 
to  match.  When  Nell  Armstrong  set  foot  on 
that  diuty  surface  of  the  Moon,  it  was  not 
only  his  personal  triumph,  but  a  triumph  of 
all  Americans. 

Another  example  of  successful  coopera- 
tion, though  on  a  much  nnaller  scale,  came 
to  Ught  In  1978.  Experts  verified  then  that 
two  Illinois  high  school  studenU,  after  hard 
work,  had  discovered  the  world's  largest 
prime  number.  This  had  been  a  puole  with 
which  profenlonal  mathematicians  has 
struggled  to  no  avail.  In  accomplishing  this 
feat,  the  two  teenagers  showed  the  world 


the  power  of  cooperation,  and  made  other 
nations  respect  the  educational  system  that 
produced  them. 

However,  our  successes  have  come  not 
only  in  the  field  of  science.  There  have  been 
notable  triumphs  In  the  field  of  team  ath- 
letics. Our  teams  have  dominated  men's  bas- 
ketball ever  since  It  was  introduced  as  an 
Olympic  sport.  And  just  last  year  the  spirit 
of  the  entire  country  was  aroused  by  the  as- 
tounding victory  of  our  Olympic  hockey 
team.  Those  young  men,  through  their  sin- 
gular determination,  were  able  to  change 
the  mood  of  a  nation.  People  flew  Old  Olory 
with  pride.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  a 
hit  again.  And  "I  Love  America"  became  the 
slogan  of  the  day.  But  It  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened without  teamwork  and  cooperation. 
Without  people  working  together.  In  each 
of  these  triumphs  a  labor  was  accomplished. 
A  leak  In  the  roof  was  patched,  a  furnishing 
replaced.  Bit  by  bit.  the  mansion  Is  im- 
proved. And  we  build  America  together.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  A.  BERG 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TKinm8i.K 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguished  American  last 
week  completed  nearly  four  decades  of 
exemplary  service  toward  improving 
the  natural  resources  and  economic 
livelihood  of  our  continent. 

Norman  A.  Berg  has  been  a  career 
civil  servant  of  the  USDA  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  for  all  those  years. 
Chief  of  the  agency  for  almost  3  years, 
and  the  second-ranking  leader  of  the 
agency  for  a  decade  before  that. 

The  contributions  he  has  made  to 
strengthen  agriculture.  Improve  water 
quality,  and  to  the  intelligent  expan- 
sion of  communities  are  truly  remark- 
able. His  retirement  from  active  Feder- 
al service  on  April  2  we  hope  is  merely 
a  stepplngstone  to  continued  strong 
involvement  in  helping  resolve  impor- 
tant natural  resource  issues. 

Mr.  Berg  has  helped  make  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  the  finest  corps 
of  dedicated,  responsive  professional 
conservationists  in  the  world.  He  has 
enhanced  its  capabilities  for  action. 
Improved  its  performance  toward  ac- 
complishing conservation  objectives, 
achieved  wider  public  understanding 
of  conservation  needs,  and  maintained 
excellent  working  relationships  with 
organizations  and  agencies  at  every 
level. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Berg  has 
proven  a  skilled  diplomat  in  Depart- 
mentwlde  efforts  to  redirect  conserva- 
tion programs,  as  well  as  in  Joint 
United  States-Canadian  efforts  over  a 
6-year  period  to  demonstrate  the  rela- 
tionships between  land  use  practices 
and  Great  Lakes  water  quality. 

In  my  years  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Conunittee,  I  have  never  known  a 
more  open,  responsive,  and  creative 
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leader  of  Federal  agency.  He  has  been 
unfailingly  helpful  to  the  Congress  in 
providing  technical  information  on 
which  to  base  new  legislative  initia- 
tives, such  as  the  special  areas  conser- 
vation program  for  targeting  Federal 
assistance  to  those  geographic  areas 
with  the  most  urgent  soil  erosion  and 
related  problems,  and  several  other 
concepts  now  embodied  in  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981.  He  has  pro- 
vided valuable  testimony  in  formal 
hearings  as  well  as  in  day-to-day  brief- 
ings, and  he  has  generously  provided 
knowledgeable  employees  of  the 
agency  to  aid  in  developing  concepts 
that  meet  both  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration objectives. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service,  the  top  of  the  U.S.  ci- 
vilian leadership,  Mr.  Berg  was  among 
the  first  to  receive  the  Presidential 
rank  award  as  a  meritorious  executive. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was 
under  consideration  for  the  SES's 
highest  accolade,  the  distinguished  ex- 
ecutive rank  award.  He  also  has  won 
the  USDA's  highest  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Berg  has 
been  prolific  as  a  speaker,  writer, 
teacher,  and  student  and  has  proven 
himself  unusually  adept  at  translating 
new  ideas,  methods,  and  technical  de- 
velopments into  agency  and  depart- 
mental action.  He  also  has  excelled  In 
working  with  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  as  well  as  State  conserva- 
tion agencies  to  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness and  sharpen  thetr  program 
capabilities,  greatly  improving  both 
the  accomplishment  of  the  present 
and  the  promise  of  the  future  in  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  achieve- 
ment. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
saluting  Norman  A.  Berg  for  an  emi- 
nent career  that,  in  the  words  of  his 
Canadian  coimterparts.  has  represent- 
ed "admirable  service  not  only  to  agri- 
culture in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  to  society  generally."* 


REAGANOMICS-DEJA  VU? 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  mabtlans 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATim 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  analysis  of  the  his- 
torical antecedents  of  Reaganomics 
written  by  Rick  Heyman,  who  recently 
won  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Soci- 
ety's Historian  of  the  Year  Award  In 
Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Mr.  Heyman  is  a  senior  at  Charles 
Woodward  High  School  In  RockvUle, 
Md.  His  work.  "Reaganomics— Deja 
Vu?".  demonstrates  that  the  supposed- 
ly novel  "supply  side"  economics  prac- 
ticed by  the  administration  is  closely 
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related  to  the  "trickle  down"  econom- 
ics of  the  past.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  valuable  reading: 

Reaoamomics— Deja  Vu? 

(By  Rick  Heyman) 
The  Reagan  administration  describes  its 
economic  plan  as  "a  major  departure  from 
past  policies."  Although  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  employs  the  "futuristic"  theo- 
ries of  supply  side  economics,  in  reality  the 
President's  plan  differs  only  slightly  from 
the  Revenue  Acts  of  1934-1938  (which  em- 
ployed the  "trickle  down"  theory)  and  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964  (which  employed 
demand  side  economics).  All  three  plans  cut 
expenditures  and  slashed  taxes. 

RXAQAN  ECONOMICS 

The  program  the  President  presented  to 
Congress  focused  upon  five  major  changes 
In  governmental  policy  which  the  Adminis- 
tration deemed  essential  to  economic  recov- 
ery: 

1.  Cut  the  growth  of  Government  spend- 
ing. From  1977  to  1981  Federal  spending  In- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  13.3%.  The  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  growth  In 
spending  t>etween  1981  and  1984  will  be  re- 
duced to  5.5%  per  year. 

3.  Reduce  taxes  to  remove  disincentives  to 
work,  save.  Invest  and  produce.  The  center- 
piece of  the  Administration's  program  is  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  which  proposes  a  30% 
tax  reduction  over  3  fiscal  years: 

These  [the  30%  tax  cut]  reductions  are  es- 
sential to  restoring  strength  and  growth  to 
the  economy  by  reducing  the  existing  tax 
barriers  that  discourage  work,  saving,  and 
investment.  Individuals  are  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  savings  and  Investment. 

The  President  feels  that: 

The  most  Insidious  tax  Increase  Is  the  one 
we  must  pay  when  inflation  pushes  us  Into 
higher  tax  brackets.  As  long  as  inflation  Is 
with  us,  taxes  should  be  based  on  real 
Income.  *  *  *  Federal  personal  Income  taxes 
should  be  indexed  to  compensate  for  Infla- 
tion, once  tax  rates  have  been  reduced. 

Thus  to  reward  work,  higher  taxes  via 
"bracket  creep"  must  be  reduced.  By  re- 
warding work,  the  Administration  feels  it 
will  be  rewarding  savings,  and  therefore  "re- 
duced tax  burdens  and  increased  private 
saving  will  provide  funds  for  productive  In- 
vestment." To  reward  investment,  deprecia- 
tion reform  and  buslneaa  tax  reductions  will 
"increase  incentives  for  capital  expansion, 
resultinr4zr1ilgher  productivity." 

3.  Redwve  "tentacles"  of  excessive  govern- 
ment regulation. 

4.  Work  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  "establish  a  stable,  sound,  and  predict- 
able monetary  policy."  The  Administration 
feels  that  "stable  monetary  supply,  com- 
bined with  expanding  productive  capacity, 
will  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  inflation 
rate." 

6.  Balance  the  Budget.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  estimates  that  if  the 
President's  program  is  implemented,  the 
Budget  totals  between  1980  and  1986  would 
be  as  follows: 
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These  estimates  reflect  tax  and  spending 
reductions  proposed  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  economic  recovery;  pro- 
posed Increases  in  defense  spending;  and  re- 
vised estimates  of  receipts  and  outlays  re- 
sulting from  revised  economic  assumptions. 

The  Administration  feels  that  the  pro- 
gram, if  enacted  as  proposed,  will  lead  the 
U.S.  into  an  economic  promised  land: 

The  decline  In  tax  rates  is  likely  to  gener- 
ate both  strong  economic  improvement  and 
impressive  gains  in  receipts,  paving  the  way 
for  a  balanced  budget.  .  .  .  The  reduced  size 
of  the  public  sector  will  free  up  the  re- 
sources for  a  strong,  rm^ldly  growing  private 
sector.  .  .  .  The  reduced  Federal  share  of 
ONF  under  the  new  budget  plan,  reinforced 
by  monetary  stability,  will  signal  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  future  rates  of  Inflation,  and  will 
thus  have  beneficial  effects  on  financial, 
labor,  product,  commodity,  and  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  As  inflationary  expecta- 
tions moderate,  Interest  rates  will  decline 
and  business  confidence  will  Improve.  Long- 
term  capital  markets  will  recover,  making 
possible  the  refinancing  of  corporate  bal- 
ance sheets.  Wage  and  price  demands  will 
become  less  aggressive.  Commodity  prices 
will  stop  rising,  and  the  dollar  will  strength- 
en in  foreign  exchange  markets.  Tax  bur- 
dens will  ease.  Better  fiscal  policies  will 
become  the  basis  for  economic  revival. 

An  equally  Important  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's domestic  policy  is  his  commitment  to 
"restore  our  defenses."  In  1963,  defense  ex- 
penditures accounted  for  47.8  percent  of  the 
budget.  The  President  plans  to  reverse 
recent  trends  by  increasing  defense  spend- 
ing from  34.7  percent  of  the  budget  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1981  to  33.3  percent  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1984. 

This  naturally  will  change  the  balance  be- 
tween spending  for  domestic  programs  and 
spending  for  defense.  As  shown  below,  the 
emphasis  in  Federal  spending  has  been 
moving  sharply  away  from  defense  to  do- 
mestic programs.  For  every  dollar  spent  on 
defense: 

Domestic  program  spending  per  dollar  of 
defense  spending 

Fiscal  yean 

1961 $1.70 

1964 1.90 

1966 2.10 

1980 4.32 

1985  (Proposed) 3.00 

By  cutting  social  programs  and  expanding 
defense  spending,  the  President  is  attempt- 
ing to  keep  both  his  campaign  promise  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  to  increase  na- 
tional preparedness.  At  the  same  time,  these 
policies  have  definite  but  sometimes  contra- 
dictory implications  for  the  economy. 

KXLLOR  ECONOMICS 

Contrary  to  what  the  Administration  and 
proponents  of  Kemp-Roth  infer,  many  of 
the  President's  ""new"  theories  have  direct 
antecedents  in  those  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Andrew  Mellon,  who  served  under 
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Presidents  Harding.  Coolidge.  and  Hoover. 
Mellon  based  his  tax  [wlicy  on  what  has 
become  known  as  the  "trickle  down  effect" 
that  "if  recipients  of  the  highest  Incomes 
were  stiffldently  free  of  restraint  and  tax- 
ation, investment  of  their  savings  would 
insure  prosperity  filtering  down  through 
the  economy." 

The  economy  in  1923  was  Just  starting  to 
recover  from  the  economic  ills  following  the 
demobUization  after  World  War  I.  Mellon 
urged  in  that  year  that  the  whole  tax  pro- 
gram be  revised.  He  argued  that  the 
wealthy  would  not  Invest  In  Industry  when 
the  government  was  taking  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  their  proflU.  Without  Invest- 
ments by  the  rich,  "new  fields  of  economic 
enterprise"  could  not  be  developed.  Presi- 
dent Harding  agreed,  saying  that  a  tax  cut 
was  "a  requisite  to  the  revival  of  business 
activity  In  this  country." 

The  death  of  President  Harding  gave  un- 
certainty to  the  prospects  of  a  tax  cut. 
When  Calvin  Coolidge  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion, he  too  agreed  that  a  tax  cut  was  neces- 
sary, but  only  If  It  were  accompanied  by  tax 
reform.  The  CooUdge-Mellon  Revenue  Act 
of  1924  was  proposed  to  Congress  to  reduce 
private  and  corporate  tax  rates  and  to  enact 
a  series  of  tax  reforms.  The  Coolidge  Ad- 
ministration received  strong  criticism  on  the 
bill: 

The  conservatives  desired  the  burden  to 
be  lifted  moat  quickly  from  the  wealthy. 
who  could  thereby  use  the  amounts  hither- 
to earmarked  for  taxes  to  develop  national 
Industry  and  therefore  national  Income. 
The  liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  excess-profits,  estate  and  inheritance, 
and  Income  taxes  should  be  continued  at 
the  high  rates,  with  the  primary  alleviation 
given  those  In  the  lower  brackets.  President 
Coolidge  and  Secretary  Mellon  were  subject- 
ed to  bitter  attacks  for  not  sharing  this 
view. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1924  was  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two  factions.  Coolidge  and 
Mellon  got  a  25  percent  rebate  on  earned 
income,  yet  corporate  taxes  remained  the 
same  and  estate  taxes  increased.  Coolidge 
felt  that  It  did  not  "represent  a  sound  per- 
manent tax  policy '  because  It  was  "tax  re- 
duction not  tax  reform"  and  both  reduction 
and  reform  should  be  promoted  "upon  an 
economic  and  not  a  political  basis."  He  con- 
cluded that  the  act  would  "throttle  Initia- 
tive and  new  enterprise." 

Despite  his  strong  reservations.  Coolidge 
signed  the  bill.  The  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1924  gave  him  the  political  leverage  he 
needed  to  pass  several  revenue  acts  between 
1926  and  1928.  Unlike  the  taxcut  of  1924. 
these  acts  Included  tax  reform:  personal  and 
corporate  taxes  were  lowered  and  the  esUte 
tax  was  cut  in  half.  Moreover,  the  excess- 
profits  and  automobile  sales  taxes  were 
eliminated. 

Federal  Income  tax  receipte  showed  that 
Mellon's  plan  to  cut  taxes  In  order  to  In- 
crease future  receipts  proved  to  be  effective. 
The  Federal  government  received  11.842  bil- 
lion in  taxes  in  1924:  in  192S.  after  the 
taxcut.  only  $1,762  billion:  but  by  1929. 
Income  taxes  brought  12.331  billion  into 
government  coffers. 

While  they  were  cutting  taxes,  Coolidge 
and  Mellon  were  also  cutting  expenditures: 
from  13.697  bUUon  in  1923  to  13.506  In  1924 
and  down  to  $3,483  biilion  In  1927.  Oood 
fiscal  planning,  high  tariffs,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  post-New  deal  social  safety  net 
allowed  the  Federal  government  to  operate 
on  a  surplus  during  most  of  the  1920'a 
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KKNHZDY-JORHSON  ECONOIflCS 

The  only  other  time  both  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures were  cut  was  In  1964  with  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964.  Personal  Income 
tax  rates  were  reduced  from  a  20-81%  scale 
to  14-70%  over  a  two  year  period;  corporate 
rates  went  from  52%  to  48%.  and  small  cor- 
poration taxes  dropped  from  30%  to  22%. 

Kennedy  entered  office  during  a  reces- 
sion. Inflation  was  high  and  unemployment 
was  at  6.7%.  up  from  5.3%  In  January  1960. 
Many  theories  on  economic  recovery  were 
put  forth  during  1961  and  1962.  but  the 
President  and  his  economists  settled  on  tax 
reduction  In  mid- 1962. 

Kennedy  unveiled  the  basic  outline  for  his 
tax  and  budget  proposals  before  the  con- 
servative Ekjonomlc  Club  of  New  York.  In 
this  landmark  speech  he  said  that  tfie  big- 
gest problem  confronting  the  economy  was 
"the  burden  on  private  Initiative  imposed  by 
our  present  tax  system  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  reduce 
the  financial  Incentives  for  personal  invest- 
ment, effort,  and  risk-taking."  Kennedy 
promised  reduction  of  non-defense  spend- 
ing, emphasizing  his  own  interest  In  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  and  "held  out  the  vision  of 
tax  reduction  as  the  surest  route  to  budget- 
balancing."  Herbert  Stein,  a  noted  econo- 
mist, made  the  following  insightful  com- 
ments on  the  economy  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's plan: 

The  emphasis  was  no  longer,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  summer  of  1962.  on  the  danger 
of  an  Imminent  economic  decline.  The  econ- 
omy was  rising  and  the  object  of  the  tax 
program  was  to  Insure  and  accelerate  the 
continuation  of  the  rise.  This  would  be  done 
by  removing  the  drag  caused  by  an  exces- 
sively burdensome  wartime  tax  structure 
which  both  siphoned  off  purchasing  power 
and  stifled  Incentives  to  Invest  and  produce. 
Tax  reduction  would  promote  the  expansion 
of  production,  employment,  and  Incomes, 
thereby  raising  the  revenues  despite  the  re- 
duction of  the  tax  rates.  It  was  the  best  and 
probably  the  only  route  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

Although  the  Kennedy  plan  seemed  revo- 
lutionary. It  was  only  partially  so.  Kennedy 
mixed  the  "new  economics  of  the  flexible 
use  of  fiscal  policy  to  achieve  high  employ- 
ment" with  the  "old  Puritan  ethic  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  the  old  Mellon  philoso- 
phy of  reducing  taxes  to  stimulate  growth." 
This  mix  of  old  and  new  formed  the  core  of 
President  Kennedy's  proposals. 

Once  again,  the  death  of  a  President 
caused  a  drastic  change  in  the  nature  of  a 
landmark  tax  bill.  When  passed,  the  Act 
contained  as  much  Johnson's  demand  side 
theories  as  Kennedy's  supply  side  econom- 
ics. 

Johnson  faced  a  dilemma  when  he  entered 
office:  he  too  felt  that  the  country  sorely 
needed  a  tax  cut.  yet  the  budget  was  already 
In  the  red  (by  $9  billion)  and  Congress  was 
unlikely  to  pass  a  tax  cut  during  a  deficit. 
Johnson  said:  "In  my  Judgement,  we  could 
have  our  budget  intact  or  we  could  have  our 
tax  cut.  but  Congress  would  not  give  us 
both."  Therefore,  he  ordered  cabinet  mem- 
bers to  "Start  reviewing  the  budget,  start 
cutting  expenditures;  nothing  Is  sacred." 

On  January  20.  1964,  Johnson  presented 
the  finished  package  to  Congress.  In  his  im- 
pressive speech,  he  outlined  the  plan  for  tax 
reduction  and  fiscal  restraint: 

By  combining  efficiency  with  expansion, 
frugality  with  compassion: 

1.  We  shall  hold  the  fiscal  1965  budget 
below  the  fiscal  1964  budget,  and  cut  the 
deficit  in  half: 

2.  We  shall  strengthen  our  programs  to 
meet  pressing  human  needs,  fully  satisfy 
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our  defense  requirements  and  respond  to 
the  demands  of  economic  progress: 

3.  And  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
an  unparalleled  fiscal  stimulus  to  the  econo- 
my. 

Speedy  passage  of  the  tax  cut. 

1.  Win  cut  tax  collections  by  $8.8  bUUon  in 
1964. 

2.  Will  cut  corporate  tax  ...  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  1964. 

3.  Will  In  fact  provide  a  greater  net  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy  In  terms  of  production. 
Income  and  profits  than  any  other  peace- 
time year  In  history. 

These  gains  [in  Gross  National  Product, 
consumption  and  profits]  will  at  long  last 
lead  to  a  balanced  budget  in  a  balanced 
economy  at  full  potential.  .  .  .  The  $11  bil- 
lion tax  cut  will  challenge  American  busi- 
nessmen, investors,  and  consumers  to  put 
their  enlarged  incomes  to  work  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  to  expand  output,  investment, 
and  Jobs.  ...  If  we  are  to  master  these 
problems  [unemplojonent.  lack  of  productiv- 
ity advancements,  labor  force  growth, 
unused  capacity,  wasting  potential,  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits]  we  must  above 
all  enact  the  tax  bill  not  in  one  or  two  or 
three  months,  but  now;  not  In  diluted  but  in 
strengthened  form."' 

President  Johnson  got  the  bill  passed,  but 
when  enacted  if  differed  from  Kennedy's 
original  plan.  Kennedy  proposed  the  cut  be 
"spaced  over  three  fiscal  years  and 
a  .  .  .  reduction  In  the  budget — excluding 
defense,  space  programs,  and  Interest."  Yet 
Johnson's  plan  spaced  the  cut  over  two 
years  and  cut  the  Defense  Department 
budget. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two 
plans,  however,  was  how  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  wanted  people  to  spend  their  tax 
cuts.  Kennedy  included  savings  Incentives, 
hoping  that  the  public  would  Invest  their 
tax  savings  and  thus  provide  the  necessary 
capital  for  business  expansion.  Johnson, 
however,  was  more  concerned  with  full  em- 
ployment and  Increased  production.  John- 
son felt  that  Increased  private  spending  In 
the  private  sector  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  the  economy. 

OLD  PRIMCIPLKS  IN  IfTW  TIMKS 

President  Reagan  has  often  been  accused 
of  proposing  simplistic  solutions  to  complex 
problems.  His  economic  program  Is  no  dif- 
ferent. ""Our  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery."' the  President  said,  "does  not  rely  upon 
complex  theories  or  elaborate  government 
programs.  .  .  .  The  principles  are  easily  un- 
derstood." He  goes  on  to  state  that  only 
"politics-as-usual  stands  in  the  way  of  lower 
inflation,  increased  productivity,  and  a 
return  to  prosperity. " 

In  a  campaign  speech.  Candidate  Reagan, 
referring  to  his  proposed  tax  cut.  said:  "It 
has  worked  before  and  It  will  work  again." 
By  saying  this,  Mr.  Reagan  acknowledges 
that  his  plan  is  not  new.  The  majority  of  it 
is  simply  rehashed  Coolldge-Mellon  and 
Kennedy-Johnson. 

Mellon's  Idea  of  cutting  taxes  to  Increase 
future  receipts  is  the  theory  behind  Kemp- 
Roth.  President  Coolidge  was  the  first  to 
cut  taxes  and  expenditures  at  the  same 
time,  which  Is  what  the  Administration  pro- 
poses to  do  now.  This  approach  to  budget 
balancing  has  been  proven  effective,  so  the 
Administration's  adoption  of  this  theory  is 
quite  sound. 

President  Reagan's  tax  proposals  follow 
Mellon's  trickle  down  theory.  The  policies 
assiune  that  the  wealthy  and  big  business 
are  likely  to  Invest  the  most,  spurring  eco- 
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nomlc  growth,  thus  aiding  everyone.  Howev- 
er, the  role  of  the  wealthy  in  accumulating 
Investment  capital  has  changed  consider- 
ably in  the  past  50  years  (considering  the 
much  larger  and  more  sophisticated  nature 
of  the  middle  class  In  the  1980's),  thus  intro- 
ducing doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  theory 
In  today's  economy. 

The  theories  behind  the  President's  pro- 
gram may  be  Mellon's,  but  the  actions 
behind  the  proposed  program  are  heavily 
from  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Again,  adher- 
ence to  the  past  may  not  have  the  desired 
consequences,  because  conditions  are  consid- 
erably different  today. 

First,  the  economy  in  1964  was  beginning 
to  recover  from  a  recession  and  only  needed 
a  boost  to  achieve  prosperity.  In  1980,  the 
economy  is  much  sicker,  with  high  inflation, 
high  unemployment  and  high  Interest  rates. 
Moreover,  steep  rises  In  oil  and  other  energy 
prices  combined  with  Increased  costs  due  to 
environmental  protection  measures  have 
created  a  situation  recognized  by  President 
Reagan  as  being  '"historically  unique." 

Second.  President  Johnson  wanted  [>eople 
to  spend  their  tax  cut  and  thus  offered  no 
incentives  to  save.  Reagan,  like  Kennedy, 
wants  people  to  save  their  money,  yet  unlike 
Kennedy  offers  no  Incentives  to  save.  With- 
out these  Incentives,  people  will  most  likely 
spend  their  tax  cuts,  which  was  healthy  In 
1964  but  would  be  highly  Inflationary  now. 
Bfr.  Reagan  may  have  recognized  this,  for  in 
recent  discussions  with  the  Democratic  op- 
position the  President  Implied  that  he  may 
lower  taxes  on  Investment  returns,  thus  pro- 
viding reasons  for  private  savings. 

Third,  the  drastic  Increases  in  defense 
spending  that  the  President  proposes  may 
be  highly  Inflatloiuu-y.  After  the  initial  suc- 
cess of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964,  infla- 
tion rose  because  of  the  increased  war  effort 
In  Vietnam.  The  Pre8ldent"s  plan  to  double 
defense  spending  between  1981  and  1986 
could  so  fuel  Inflation  that  the  President's 
optimistic  economic  assumptions  would  be 
grossly  mistaken. 

President  Reagan's  plan  Is  based  on  sound 
economic  theories.  However,  the  economy  In 
1981  Is  not  the  same  as  It  was  In  1924  or 
1964  and  thus  the  results  will  be  different. 
Moreover,  the  President's  mix  of  economic 
theories  with  his  demands  for  less  govern- 
ment regulation  and  more  defense  spending 
is  potentially  dangerous.  Only  time  will  tell 
If  Reagan's  historically-based  plan  will  bring 
prosperity  or  depression.* 
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preciation  of  the  American  public.  S. 
2333  is  designed  to  help  women  and 
men  such  as  the  press  secretary  of  the 
President,  Mr.  James  Brady,  who  has 
suffered  greatly  since  he  was  injured 
during  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
President  last  year.  Mr.  Brady's  con- 
tinued courage  and  sense  of  humor 
throughout  his  ordeal  is  a  reminder  of 
the  fine  qualities  shared  by  the  many 
women  and  men  who  work  hard  every- 
day on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  applaud  the  action  of 
Congress  and  urge  the  President  to 
sign  this  legislation.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  2333 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAUrOMflA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRE8EMTATIVZ8 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully 
support  the  action  taken  by  this 
House  last  week  when  it  adopted  S. 
2333  permitting  an  official  or  employ- 
ee of  the  U.S.  Government  injured 
during  an  assault  on  or  assassination 
of  the  President,  Vice  President  or 
Member  of  Congress  to  receive  contri- 
butions from  charitable  organizations. 
Dedicated  public  employees,  injured 
while  serving  their  country,  should 
not  have  to  face  the  financial  burden 
of  their  injuries  alone.  These  people 
are  deserving  of  the  support  and  ap- 


MAR  LIN  CITIZENS  HOSE 
COMPANY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PKlfMSYLVAlflA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mar  Lin 
Citizens  Hose  Company,  who  will  be 
celebrating  their  golden  anniversary 
this  year.  Fifty  years  ago  in  May,  the 
Mar  Lin  Citizens  Hose  Company  was 
chartered  and  they  began  providing 
their  community  with  effective  fire 
protection  services.  Since  that  time, 
this  volunteer  fire  company  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
protection  of  individuals  and  property 
of  their  area. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  service, 
this  excellent  hose  company  partici- 
pated in  numerous  local  fund-raising 
events  in  order  to  generate  the  neces- 
sary funds  required  to  purchase  a  fire- 
truck  and  a  firehouse.  In  the  fall  of 

1941,  a  1928  Cadillac  pumper  was  pur- 
chased and  construction  was  started 
on  a  new  buil(ilng.  This  structure  was 
completed  and  occupied  in  January 

1942.  In  1946,  a  new  truck  was  pur- 
chased which  served  the  company 
imtil  1978.  In  order  to  better  fswiilitate 
the  needs  of  the  community,  they  de- 
termined that  a  new,  better  equipped 
truck  would  be  necessary  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  larger  building-  They  pur- 
chased a  new  1979  FMC,  750  gal/min 
pumper,  financed  by  a  combination  of 
the  company's  savings  and  two  sepa- 
rate loans.  Pajrments  for  the  loans  are 
totally  provided  from  allocations  given 
to  the  company  from  the  local  town- 
ship government  which  are  provided 
from  the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Mar  Lin  Com- 
pany broke  ground  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  firehouse.  Funds  for  this 
project  have  been  provided  totally 
from  accrued  savings  and  from  contin- 
ued fundraislng  projects.  Almost  aU 
the  construction  has  been  performed 
by  the  members  themselves  thereby 
limiting  the  costs  of  construction  to 
basically  the  cost  of  the  materials. 
The  completion  of  this  building  is  co- 
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inciding  with  their  50th  year  celebra- 
tion. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  Saturday, 
April  24,  1982  and  a  building  dedica- 
tion and  truck  house  celebration  will 
be  held  on  Saturday.  June  12,  1982. 

At  the  banquet,  the  Mar  Lin  Citizens 
Hose  Company  will  honor  three  char- 
ter members  who,  for  the  past  50 
years,  have  provided  dedicated,  faith- 
ful service  to  their  organization  and 
community.  These  outstanding  indi- 
viduals are:  Mr.  Louis  Dallago,  Mr. 
Frank  Dallago,  and  Mr.  Frank  Or- 
losky,  Jr.  A  fourth  member  to  be  hon- 
ored is  Metro  Wyda  who  has  given 
over  40  years  of  service  to  the  compa- 
ny and  who  served  as  their  first  truck 
foreman  and  later  as  fire  chief  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  presently  is  ac- 
tively involved  as  both  trustee  of  the 
organization  and  self -proclaimed  care- 
taker and  custodian  of  the  new  build- 
ing. The  fifth  award  will  be  presented 
to  the  wife  of  deceased  member.  Peter 
Zedonlck,  in  appreciation  for  the  40 
continuous  years  lie  served  as  treasur- 
er and  his  diligent  fiscal  management. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
wishing  the  Mar  Lin  Citizens  Hose 
Company  continued  success  and  in  ap- 
plauding the  outstanding  service  they 
provide  in  their  community.* 


BATAAN  DEATH  MARCH 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  1,  the  House  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  435  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  36,000  Americans  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese  during  the  fall 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Forty  years  ago  in  April  these  Amer- 
icans, along  with  the  captured  Filipi- 
nos, were  made  to  march  for  up  to  10 
days  without  food,  water,  or  medicine 
on  what  is  referred  to  as  the  "Bataan 
Death  March."  Before  they  retuihed 
Camp  O'Donnell,  more  than  10.300 
people,  including  women  and  children, 
died. 

The  survivors,  of  this  horror  were 
then  taken  to  Cabanatuan,  where  in- 
credibly cruel  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment continued,  and  3,000  more  died 
between  May  of  1942  and  February  of 
1945.  On  September  2,  1945,  the  re- 
maining prisoners  were  freed.  Of  the 
original  36,000  captured  Americans, 
fewer  than  7,000  survived  this  tragic 
ordeal. 

Forty  years  later  there  are  3,015  stir- 
vlvors  who  still  remember  this  painful 
time  in  their  lives.  For  them  and  for 
the  families  of  those  who  did  not  sur- 
vive, Congress  passed  this  resolution. 
In  addition,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
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public  of  the  Philippines,  Ferdinand 
Marcos,  himself  a  survivor  of  Bataan. 
has  declared  April  12  as  the  "Ruby  Re- 
union for  Peace"  in  the  Philippines, 
inviting  all  Americans  who  took  part 
in  this  tragic  event  to  return  to  his 
country  for  a  week-long  commemora- 
tion of  this  important  time  in  both  our 
histories.  Further,  he  has  agreed  to 
build  a  memorial  in  honor  of  the 
Americans  who  died  at  Cabanatuan. 

Certainly  these  people  who  endured 
such  a  tragic  and  horrid  experience  de- 
serve our  recognition  as  well,  as  do  the 
femllies  of  those  who  did  not  survive. 
It  is  important  that  we  not  forget 
their  suffering.  The  "American  Salute 
to  Cabanatuan  Prisoner  of  War  Memo- 
rial Day"  is  indeed  a  fitting  and  appro- 
priate tribute  to  all  involved.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  ROLE  IN  JOB 
TRAINING 
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A  RESIDENCE  FOR  PAGES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  pro- 
viding a  residence  for  pages  so  as  to  al- 
leviate their  continual  housing  prob- 
lems. 

On  the  weekend  of  March  20  to  21. 
the  pages  were  once  again  involved  in 
their  annual  mock  congress.  The 
pages,  who  so  ably  serve  us  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  debated  In  subcom- 
mittees to  determine  what  legislation 
they  would  like  to  see  brought  to  the 
House  floor.  The  first  and  foremost 
legislation  to  be  considered  by  the 
mock  congress  was  a  bill  to  establish  a 
residence  for  pages,  and  it  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  I  believe  that  all  who 
have  sponsored  pages  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  housing  for 
them.  At  the  moment  there  are  only  a 
few  boardinghouses  in  the  area.  Sever- 
al pages  have  been  forced  to  seek  lodg- 
ing in  expensive  and  Inadequate  apart- 
ments. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  provide  the 
pages,  both  male  and  female,  with  a 
dormitory-style  residence.  The  total 
amount  of  rent  paid  each  month  by 
the  pages  would  surely  help  defer  the 
cost  of  this  structure  and  provide  a 
safe  and  more  unified  atmosphere  for 
these  hard-working  young  people.  The 
legislation  authorizing  such  a  page 
home  was  passed  in  1970.  and  it  is  time 
to  get  on  with  building  this  project.  I 
certainly  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  fund  it  this  year.* 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  deliberates  employment  and 
training  proposals,  there  are  some  pro- 
ponents who  endorse  the  idea  of 
giving  the  business  community  carte 
blanche  approval  to  nin  public  Job 
training  programs  without  serious 
regard  to  whether  businesses  are  capa- 
ble or  willing  to  undertake  this  vital 
social  responsibility.  This  is  a  heavy 
burden  for  most  private  businesses  to 
carry,  given  the  reality  of  the  shrink- 
ing public  dollar  targeted  for  these 
programs.  Businesses  generally  are 
preoccupied  with  the  short-term  profit 
motive  and  have  not  demonstrated  en- 
thusiastic commitment  to  long-term 
Job  training  programs  on  their  own 
initiative,  particularly  those  programs 
targeted  to  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

Active  participation  of  the  private 
business  community  in  public  Job 
training  programs  is,  however,  a  key 
component  to  insure  permanent  un- 
subsidized  private  sector  Jobs  for  pro- 
gram participants.  Indeed.  I  am  In 
favor  of  giving  the  private  sector 
greater  responsibility  in  Job  training 
programs— H.R.  5320,  my  employment 
initiative  pending  before  the  Congress, 
reflects  this.  A  cooperative  partner- 
ship between  local  government  and 
local  business,  I  believe,  is  the  most 
sensible  role  for  the  private  sector  in 
shaping  manpower  policies.  This  part- 
nership concept  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  greater  local  flexibility  by  the 
government  and  business  leaders  who 
are  most  knowledgeable  and  sensitive 
to  local  needs.  In  concert,  they  can  ap- 
preciate the  economic  and  social  reali- 
ties of  their  local  communities  and  can 
best  devise  programs  to  address  their 
local  problems. 

The  threat  of  dismantling  the  cur- 
rent local  delivery  system  in  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  one 
that  is  controlled  by  the  States  and 
the  private  sector  is  a  risky  proposi- 
tion. I  urge  the  proponents  of  probusi- 
ness  Involvement  in  Job  training  to 
divert  their  energies  away  from  trying 
to  discredit  a  system  that  works  and 
instead  seek  a  more  effective  partner- 
ship between  business  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  letters 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  has  received  from  the 
private  sector  reflecting  some  of  the 
concerns  outlined  above: 


Union  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
Santa  Roact,  Calif.,  March  ZS,  1982. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Productivity,  Dirkaen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Hon.  Adgustds  F.  Hawkins. 
Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Opportunities,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Quayle  and  Congressman 
Hawkins:  A  few  days  ago.  I  wrote  to  you  of- 
ficially as  Chairperson  of  the  Private  Indus- 
try Council  In  Sonoma  County  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  that  time.  I  presented  our  Coun- 
cil's general  perspectives  on  issues  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  new  Job  training 
legislation  to  replace  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  I  am  writing 
today  to  address  one  specific  concern. 

I  have  heard  reports  that.  In  last  week's 
testimony  at  the  Joint  hearings  held  by  your 
Subcommittees,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business  (NAB)  spoke  in  support  of  S.  2184. 
the  Administration's  Job  training  bill.  NAB 
representatives  evidently  stated  that  S.  2184 
reflected  the  view  point  of  American  busi- 
ness on  the  need  for  a  new  federal  Job  train- 
ing system. 

Please  be  aware  the  S.  2184  does  not  re- 
flect our  Council's  perspective.  We  strongly 
support  the  important  principles  of  1)  a 
partnership  for  Job  training,  based  on  con- 
currence, between  local  government  and 
local  business  and  2 )  program  flexibility  and 
control  in  and  by  local  communities.  S.  2184 
does  not  establish  a  strong  private  sector 
role  at  the  local  level;  would  create  a  new. 
unneeded  state  bureaucracy;  could  result  in 
eliminating  services  in  many  areas  of  the 
Country;  severely  limits  flexibility  to  design 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  areas; 
and  denies  local  government  and  business 
leaders  the  opportunity  directly  and  effec- 
tively to  plan  the  services  which  would  be 
delivered  In  their  own  communities.  Worst 
of  all.  S.  2184  does  not  strengthen,  but  in 
fact  weakens,  the  cooperative  partnership 
for  Job  training  which  have  been  estab- 
lished between  local  business  and  govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  four  bills  before  the  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  state  my  personal  support  for 
H.R.  5320.  the  Community  Partnership  for 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  This  bill  re- 
spects the  principle  of  local  control,  signifi- 
cantly reforms  the  federal  Job  training 
system  without  wasting  the  expertise  which 
now  exists  with  local  Private  Industry 
Councils  and  other  structures,  and  provides 
for  a  strong  private  sector  role  in  a  coopera- 
tive partnership  with  local  government. 

I  urge  you  and  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committees to  work  toward  a  final  bill 
which  permits  program  planning  and  deci- 
sion making  by  local  government  and  busi- 
ness people  working  together  in  a  partner- 
ship at  the  local  level. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Diane  K.  Pardini. 

Control  Data  Corf.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  22,  1982. 
Hon.  AnocsTus  F.  Hawkins, 
House  of  Representatives,  Rayttum  House 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hawkins:  Your  efforts 
to  secure  timely  enactment  of  national  em- 
ployment and  training  legislation  this  year 
deserve  strong  support.  Creation  of  a 
public/private  partnership  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment by  Improving  basic  skills  and  pro- 
viding Jobs  training  is  clearly  in  the  national 
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interest,  and  Control  Data  has  already  dem- 
onstrated iU  feasibility.  The  benefite  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  local  communi- 
ties and  business,  particularly  at  a  time  of 
rising  unemployment,  have  been  evident. 

Hopefully  your  committee  wUI  authorize 
sufficient  appropriations  to  make  a  substan- 
tial national  training  effort  possible.  Given 
the  very  sharp  cuts  in  the  CETA  program  in 
1981.  it  is  especially  important  that  budget 
authority  not  be  reduced  below  fiscal  year 
1982  levels.  In  addition,  careful  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  relative  respon- 
sibilities of  the  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  arrangement  of  an  appropri- 
ate national  delivery  system. 

Sincerely.  ^  „  „ 

William  C.  Norris. 

Tacoma-Pixrce  County 
Private  Industry  Council, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  February  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,   Chairman, 
Employment     Opportunities,     Rayburn 
House    Office    Building.     Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Hawkins:  As  chairman  of 
the  Tacoma-Plerce  County  Private  Industry 
Council  (PIC)  I  would  like  to  share  the 
thoughts  of  the  business  community  on  the 
reauthorization  of  employment  and  training 
legislation  soon  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress. Our  local  PIC  is  a  subcommittee  of 
the    area    Economic    Development    Board 
(EDB)  which  is  comprised  of  representatives 
of  business  and  industry  as  well  as  govern- 
ment who  are  interested  in  promoting  the 
development  of  Tacoma-Plerce  County.  It  is 
the  lead  business-backed  group  in  the  com- 
munity   and    provides    input    in    planning 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  projects. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  projects. 
Economic  Development  Administration  ini- 
tiatives, as  well  as  programs  under  the  cur- 
rent Title  VII  of  CETA.  Over  the  years,  the 
EDB  and  the  PIC  have  developed  consider- 
able expertise  In  the  area  of  economic  devel- 
opment including  fed«>r&l  employment  and 
training  programs. 

The  PIC  has  considerable  Interest  in  the 
future  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams as  part  of  an  overall  economic  policy 
revitalizing  this  country's  economy.  Such 
programs  must  address  the  training  needs 
of  both  business  and  industry  and  the  labor 
force  participants,  including  our  low- 
Income,  unemployed  citizens.  Key  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  an  increase  <n  worker  pro- 
ductivity. The  PIC  is  in  a  position,  organiza- 
tionally and  experience-wise,  to  ensure  that 
federal  dollars  will  address  these  needs  at 
the  local  level. 

At  a  recent  work  session.  PIC  members 
studied  the  existing  proposals  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  employment  and  training  system. 
While  the  PIC  supports  the  concept  of  a 
single  block  grant,  it  is  preferable  that  the 
grant  be  allocated  to  local  governments,  not 
to  the  states.  Since  the  Initiation  of  Title 
Vn,  we  have  developed  excellent  relation- 
ships with  the  prime  sponsors  of  Tacoma 
and  Pierce  County.  We  do  not  see  a  need  to 
add  the  state  to  the  system  at  this  time  and 
feel  that  allocating  funds  to  local  govern- 
ment will  ensure  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  resources  will  reach  the  eligible  clients  as 
intended.  Additionally,  we  have  long  advo- 
cated the  reduction  of  the  administration 
and  red  tape  which  deter  business  from  ac- 
tively participating  in  training  programs. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  at  the  local 
level,  and  allocating  money  through  the 
state  will  only  add  to  this  administrative 
burden. 
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The  PIC  desires  to  maintain  its  role  in  de- 
signing local  programs  and  evaluating  those 
efforts  under  the  future  employment  and 
training  system.  As  I  stated  before,  we  now 
have  the  expertise  to  achieve  results.  We 
are  not.  however.  Interested  in  administer- 
ing or  operating  programs  directly.  We  have 
neither  the  financial  capacity  nor  the  will- 
ingness to  assume  the  potential  liability.  As 
essentially  volunteers,  we  are  willing  to 
leave  this  function  to  the  existing  prime 
sponsors'  professional  staffs. 

The  funding  mechanism  and  the  role  of 
the  PIC  are  the  two  major  issues.  We  do 
support  the  concept  that  maximum  flexibil- 
ity be  afforded  \ocal  governments  to  define 
policy  and  operational  procedures  appropri- 
ate for  their  areas.  Flexibility  should  be  ex- 
tended to  determining  whether  stipends  are 
to  be  paid  to  individuals  in  training,  meth- 
ods of  client  selection  for  training,  and  the 
types  of  programs  to  be  funded.  The  deter- 
mination of  performance  standards  should 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  PIC  and  be  based 
upon  local  economic  conditions.  The  actual 
standards  could  be  negotiated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  issues 
I've  discussed  here  resulted  from  thoughtful 
deliberations  by  the  PIC  members  them- 
selves, particularly  those  representing  busi- 
ness. We  feel  the  most  logical  approach  to 
reauthorization  is  to  build  on  the  best  of 
what  we  have  learned  by  participating  in 
•ntle  VII 

Sincerely, 

Linn  E.  Larbkn, 

Chairman. 

Private  Industry  Council, 
Con  ton,  Ohio,  February  12, 1982. 
Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  communicate  our  views  after  review- 
ing the  major  elements  of  legislation  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended. 

Our  Council  has  been  in  existence  as  an 
organization  for  nearly  three  years  after  a 
fairly  lengthy  and  In-depth  process  of  deter- 
mining the  degree  and  scope  of  our  involve- 
ment in  local  employment  and  training  ef- 
forts. In  cooperation  with  local  elected  offi- 
cials we  have  been  planning  and  overseeing 
such  efforU  for  approximately  two  years 
under  Title  'VII  of  CETA.  Day  to  day  admin- 
istration and  operations  have  been  carried 
out  by  a  Managing  Director  with  the  bulk  of 
servicefl,  administration,  and  evaluative 
analysis  provided  by  local  Prime  Sponsor 
staff.  We  find  this  arrangement  to  be  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  results-oriented.  There- 
fore, we  are  concerned  when  we  Interpret 
some  of  the  leglslattve  proposals  as  disman- 
tling a  fairly-well  organized  structure  and 
replacing  it  with  something  as  yet  to  be  ade- 
quately defined. 

In  our  opinion,  employment  and  training 
policy  Is  something  that  reQuires  definition 
at  the  national  level  In  terms  of  establishing 
overall  goals  and  Intent,  generally  outlining 
suggested  services,  specifically  defining  the 
recipient  population,  and  providing  ade- 
quate funding.  To  move  this  responsibility 
to  the  state  level  would  Insure  no  policy  at 
all,  guarantee  fragmentation  of  goals,  and 
cause  confusion  as  to  the  definition  of  "ade- 
quate funding."  It  is  our  belief  that  Federal 
legislation  and  funding  should  provide  long- 
term  continuity  for  these  major  elements 
whUe  It  respects  the  flexibility  and  ability 
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of  local  communities  to  identify  local  needs 
and  priorities  and  provide  for  them  within 
the  parameters  of  both  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  broader  legislation.  These  basic  ele- 
ments appear  to  be  quite  adequately  cov- 
ered through  Titles  II  abc  and  VII  of  the 
existing  CETA  legislation  whUe  at  the  same 
time  significant  consideration  Is  given  to 
special  Federal  and  States'  needs  and  pro- 
grams. 

We  would  like  to  provide  the  following 
specific  Information  regarding  the  major 
elements  of  employment  and  training  legis- 
lation based  on  our  experience  here: 

Period  of  authorization:  As  contained  in 
the  Hawkins  and  Quayle  Proposals  we 
concur  with  the  concept  of  "permanency"  to 
provide  continuity  for  national  policy  and 
goals.  Should  the  need  ever  cease  the  legis- 
lation can  be  rescinded.  In  the  meantime, 
funding  levels  can  be  determined  by  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  need.  Simultaneously,  we 
urge  a  stability  of  funding  to  enhance  long 
range  planning  concepts. 

Funding  process:  We  subscribe  to  the 
Hawkins  proposal  for  direct  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  concept  of  national  policy  and 
goal-setting  which  is  implemented  locally. 
Some  funds  should  l>e  earmarked  for  special 
Federal  and  States'  needs  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Planning  and  operational  authority:  We 
suppori  the  notion  of  a  single  Joint  Council 
as  representative  of  the  local  Prime  Spon- 
sorship specified  in  the  current  CETA  Act. 
We  envision  the  composition  of  the  Council 
as  that  presently  defined  under  Title  VII  of 
CETA  with  decisions  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ing Board  of  local  elected  officials  as  the  ini- 
tial source  of  accountability. 

Services:  We  are  in  agreement  with  those 
specified  in  CETA  which  are  paralleled 
closely  in  replacement  proposals.  We  think 
the  concept  contained  in  the  Quayle  BUI  for 
limited  work  experience  for  youth  in  the 
private  sector  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude adults.  We  urge  renewed  emphasis  on 
cooperative  relationships  among  occupation- 
al training  institutes,  school  systems,  em- 
ployers organized  labor,  government,  and 
community  agencies  with  each  recognizing 
appropriate  roles  without  fear  or  Jealousy. 

Service  delivery  areas:  We  subscribe  to  the 
current  Prime  Sponsor  structure  as  both 
viable  and  proven.  Labor  market  area  lines 
are  invisible  to  Job  seekers  and  political  Ju- 
risdictional boundaries  are  not  barriers  to 
employment  in  the  next  county.  The  signifi- 
cance of  structure  and  definition  is  one  of 
accountability,  not  service.  Residency  is  im- 
portant to  the  client  in  terms  of  service  rela- 
tionship, but  it  is  more  Important  in  light  of 
employment  opportunities.  For  example, 
residents  of  Canton  work  in  Akron  and  vice- 
versa.  Each  uses  the  other's  training  facili- 
ties and  placement  opportunities.  The  fact 
that  they  are  separate  Prime  Sponsors  cre- 
ates no  obstacles  to  the  effectiveness  of 
both.  The  idea  of  less  Prime  Sponsors  coj^fer- 
Ing  larger  areas  may  be  initially  attractive, 
but  it  has  yet  to  be  proven  that  It  is  admin- 
istratively less  costly.  Service  only  takes 
place  where  an  individual  lives  and  strug- 
gles. In  the  main,  industry  views  Its  plant  lo- 
cations as  relatively  self-contained,  individ- 
ual profit  centers. 

Broad  policy  is  made  at  corporate  or  re- 
gional offices,  but  local  control  of  oper- 
ations and  administration  is  essential  for 
continued  effectiveness  and  profitability. 
We  submit  this  concept  as  the  most  suitable 
for  a  national  employment  and  training 
system. 
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Accountability  and  liability;  Since  we  are 
dealing  with  the  trust  of  public  funds,  we 
believe  that  this  is  properly  placed  In  the 
hands  of  local  elected  officials  who  know 
best  the  ramifications  and  how  best  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Shifting  such  accountability 
Into  the  hands  of  the  private  sector  moves 
the  funds  into  different  accounting  systems 
and  into  a  realm  where  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility is  neither  sought  or  desirable. 
The  private  sector  has  much  to  offer  by  way 
of  management  consultation,  training  ef- 
forts priorities,  and  job  market  projections, 
but  has  no  more  to  offer  than  the  govern- 
ment by  way  of  securing  ultimate  account- 
ability. This  rests  on  the  basic  integrity  of 
the  people  responsible.  We  believe  that  the 
merging  of  public  and  profit  accounting  sys- 
tems is  a  bad  idea.  For  the  same  reason  staff 
personnel  should  be  employed  by  local  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  clear-cut  local  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility, accountability,  operational  and 
administrative  authority. 

Performance  standards:  We  agree  with 
both  Congressman  Hawkins  and  Senator 
Quayle  that  performance  standards  and 
measurements  need  to  be  different  for 
adults  and  youth.  We  side  more  with  the 
Hawkins  provisions  on  this  point  but  would 
like  the  Quayle  proposal  of  "achievement  in 
employability  competency"  for  youth  incor- 
porated. We  also  see  the  need  for  including 
some  productivity/cost  standards. 

Stipends  (allowances):  We  suggest  the 
consideration  of  a  mid-point  concept  be- 
tween the  Quayle  and  Hawkins  proposals  on 
this  issue.  In  addition  to  providing  minimum 
wage  for  limited  work  experience,  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  need  for  payment  of  supportive 
services.  However,  in  terms  of  allowances 
for  training  we  suggest  local  option  pay- 
ment at  up  to  60  percent  of  minimum  wage 
under  a  weekly  maximum,  provided  that  no 
other  forms  of  adequate  suttsistence  are 
available. 

Recipient  population:  We  support  the  con- 
cepts of  a  single  Title  serving  adult  and 
youth  specifically  and  separately.  We  also 
concur  with  the  present  eligibility  measure- 
ment of  70  percent  of  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard income  level  which  overall  does  a  credit- 
able job  of  indentifying  that  7  percent  or 
less  of  the  population  most  in  need.  "Dis- 
placed" workers  will  eventually  and  appro- 
priately become  eligible  under  current 
methods  of  computation  of  income.  Local 
priority  ranking  does  well  in  singling  out 
those  individuals  requiring  the  most  assist- 
ance. However,  we  believe  that  too  many 
mandatory  set-asides  for  particular  pro- 
grams and  population  segments,  as  provided 
in  the  Jeffords  Bill,  will  create  an  unman- 
ageable and  untrackable  system.  If  It  Is 
deemed  desirable  to  mandate  a  youth/adult 
ratio  we  suggest  that  this  be  done  on  a  level 
of  participation  rather  than  a  percent  of 
funds.  Costs  vary  greatly  for  similar  services 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

For  whatever  form  the  finished  product 
may  take,  we  close  with  one  final  thought. 
Government  oversight  of  such  programs 
tends  to  focus  on  administrative  and  regula- 
tory compliance  with  productivity  effective- 
ness and  results  seemingly  as  an  after- 
thought. This  approach  guarantees  top- 
heavy  and  unnecessary  administrative  costs. 

Local  plans  submitted  to  the  Federal  level 
should  consist  of  overall  concepts,  needs, 
and  priorities:  basic  budgets:  and  an  outline 
of  projected  resuiu.  Detailed  planning 
occurs  only  within  the  local  level.  Systems 
audited  and  found  to  t>e  in  compliance  and 
procedurally  sound  need  not  be  monitored 
and  audited  as  frequently  as  those  that  are 
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not.  Structures  assessed  as  solid  and  with- 
out mismanagement,  abuse,  and  relatively 
free  of  inexperience  and  human  error  do 
not  require  the  same  management  attention 
from  the  Federal  level  as  those  that  are  not. 
A  change  in  management  emphasis  by  the 
government  can  significantly  reduce  admin- 
istrative costs. 

This  correspondence  is  submitted  with  the 
hope  that  the  information   it  contains  is 
helpful  in  designing  effective  employment 
and  training  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Thompsoh, 

Council  Chair. 

Attachment. 

Tax  Phivati  Inoustry  CotTiiciL  or  Waywi 

AND  Stajuc  CouirriKS,  Inc. 

ExzcuTivx  coMxirm 

Mr.  John  C.  Thompson.  Chair.  Manager. 
Hourly  Personnel.  The  Timken  Company. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Scheurer,  Vlce-Chalr,  Vice- 
President.  Industrial  Relations.  Diebold, 
Inc. 

Dr.  James  G.  Hyre.  Superintendent, 
Canton  City  Schools. 

Mr.  John  M.  Kelleher,  Executive  Director, 
Canton-Stark-Wayne.  CiH'A  Consortium. 

Mr.  Joseph  N.  Smith.  Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Director,  Canton  Urban  League. 

tfOOKHSRIP 

Ms.  Janet  C.  Buehler,  President.  Restau- 
rant and  License.  Beverage  Association  of 
Stark  County. 

Mr.  Christopher  L.  Dutton.  Attomey-at- 
Law,  Day.  Ketterer,  Raley,  Wright  <St 
Rybolt. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Hall,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. Stark  County  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dougherty.  President,  In- 
dustrial Tool  Company,  Inc. 

Ms.  Kay  Greenleaf,  Executive  Director, 
Wayne  County  Community  Action  Agency. 

Mr.  Hugh  Jae,  Director  of  Industrial 
Placement,  Mt.  Union  College. 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Jenkins,  President,  B.  P. 
Jenkins,  Inc.,  General  Contractor. 

Mr.  John  J.  Lucas,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
Victory  Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Ms.  Marilyn  M.  Prather,  Vice-President  of 
Human  Resources,  United  National  Bank  A 
Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Sclury.  2nd  Vice-President, 
AFL-CIO  Greater  Canton  Council. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Juenemann.  Executive 
Vice-President,  Capital  Plastics,  Inc. 

Mr.  William  McOeorge,  Director,  Urban 
Redevelopment  Department,  City  of 
Canton. 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Robbins.  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Director  for  Human  Resources.  Timken 
Mercy  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Yenny.  President.  Stark  Tech- 
nical College. 

Private  Ikdustry  Cotmcn.. 
or  THE  CiTT  or  Los  Amgklxs. 

January  13,  1982. 
Susan  Gratbon. 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportuni- 
tie*.  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
WatMngton,  D.C. 

RKCOIOfKNDATIONS  RKOAROINO  CTTA  RKAtTTHOR- 
IZATION  raOM  LOS  ANOKLKS  AREA  PRIVATE  IN- 
DtJSTRY  COUNCILS 

Over  the  past  three  months.  represenU- 
tives  from  the  six  Private  Industry  Councils 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area— Olendale.  Long 
Beach.  Los  Angeles  City.  Los  Angeles 
County.  Pasadena,  and  Torrance— have  met 
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to  develop  a  consolidated  position  statement 
on  issues  related  to  the  reauthorization  of 
legislation  governing  Federally-funded  em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  Private  Industry 
Councils  strongly  endorse  the  continuation 
of  Federally-funded  employment  and  train- 
ing programs.  This  endorsement  reflects  the 
conviction  of  the  majority  of  PIC  members 
(including  business  representatives)  that 
such  training  programs  represent  a  valuable 
resource  for  the  business  community,  as 
well  as  for  disadvantaged  persons. 

The  area  Private  Industry  Councils  have 
agreed  that  the  following  principles  should 
form  the  basis  of  future  employment  and 
training  legislation: 

Continued  high  priority  should  be  given 
to  serving  primarily  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged. (Glendale  dissents.) 

Funds  should  be  allocated  in  block  grants 
awarded  to  local  Prime  Sponsors  and  should 
not  be  awarded  through  the  states. 

Programs  should  be  developed  and  admin- 
istered at  the  local  level. 

Maximum  flexibility  and  latitude  should 
be  allowed  at  the  local  level,  consistent  with 
broadly-defined  Federal  guidelines  and  re- 
quirements for  program  accountability  to 
meet  planned  objectives.  Grants  should  be 
administratively  simplified,  with  a  minimum 
of  regulations  and  paper  work. 

The  private  sector  (including  labor,  small 
and  minority  businesses)  must  continue  to 
play  its  partnership  role  in  program  devel- 
opment, planning,  and  administration. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles,  the 
area  Private  Industry  Councils  endorse  the 
following  recommendations  (with  Individual 
dissents  as  noted): 

There  should  be  a  system  of  additional  in- 
centives to  encourage  more  systematic  link- 
ages among  Prime  Sponsors  (wherever  there 
is  an  overlap  of  Prime  Sponsors  serving  the 
basic  latwr  market  area). 

Prime  Sponsors  should  develop  a  system 
for  coordinating  the  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  (business  and  labor),  schools,  vo- 
cational education,  state  employment  serv- 
ice, and  economic  development. 

Coordination  of  planning  and  Implemen- 
tation between  employment  and  training 
programs  and  economic  development  should 
be  especially  encouraged. 

Commitment  of  Federal  funds  on  a  multi- 
year  basis  is  needed  to  enable  PICs  and 
Prime  Sponsors  to  fund  training  programs 
In  higher  skilled  occupations  which  require 
a  longer  training  period,  to  make  commit- 
ments on  training  support  to  companies 
which  are  planning  for  future  expansion  or 
diversification,  and  to  participate  In  eco- 
nomic development  projects  which  have  a 
multi-year  timetable. 

Employment  and  training  programs 
should  be  assessed  in  terms  of  their  success 
In  placing  participants.  In  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment and/or  in  meeting  other  locally- 
established  program  outcomes  which  are 
employment- related.  Quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  job  placements  should  be  oon- 
ridered  In  the  assessment  criteria. 

Performance  contracting  should  be  en- 
couraged under  employment  and  training 
programs. 

A  portion  of  block  grant  funds  should  be 
designated  for  services  to  youth.  A  conunlt- 
ment  should  be  obtained  from  the  school 
system  and  vocational  education,  specifying 
how  each  would  participate  in  the  program. 
Prime  Sponsors  should  be  permitted  to 
work  out  agreements  with  local  educational 
institutions  in  terms  of  a  locally  developed 
plan,  and  no  specific  proportion  of  funding 
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should  be  mandated  for  school  districts  in 
the  legislation. 

The  Councils  believe  that  a  valuable  and 
necessary  role  for  community-based  organi- 
sations is  to  serve  as  intermediaries  between 
business  and  program  participants  by  per- 
forming recruiting,  providing  orientation, 
job  preparation,  and  training,  and  arranging 
supportive  services  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. They  may  also  work  directly 
with  private  industry.  Individual  communi- 
ty-based organizations  should  have  equal 
opportunity,  based  on  their  individual  capa- 
bilities and  the  service  delivery  composition 
of  the  Prime  Sponsor,  to  play  a  role  In  the 
Implementation  of  programs  and  delivery  of 
services  through  the  PIC. 

The  program  of  tax  credits  for  employers 
who  hire  the  disadvantaged  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  it  should  be  broadened  to  cover 
all  economically  disadvantaged  groups. 
(Glendale  dissents.) 

It  is  suggested  that  tax  credits  might  be 
given  to  employers  who  provide  training 
without  direct  Federal  subsidy.  (This  would 
be  of  particular  relevance  to  larger  employ- 
ers). 

Union  concurrence  on  employment  and 
training  programs  (where  there  Is  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement)  should  be  re- 
tained, and  review  and  comment  provisions 
should  be  maintained  for  all  other  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  (Glendale  dis- 
sents. ) 

New  legislation  should  continue  to  require 
that  all  employment  and  training  partici- 
pants who  receive  wages  while  in  training 
(i.e.,  on-the-job  training  and  work  experi- 
ence participants)  should  be  paid  the  pre- 
vailing wage.  (Glendale  dissents.) 

All  labor  standards  in  the  current  law 
should  be  retained. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  new  employ- 
ment and  training  legislation  encourage  co- 
ordination between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Department  of  Labor.  Appropri- 
ate provisions  should  be  made  to  Include  the 
economirally  disadvantaged,  wherever  possi- 
ble, in  Job  opportunities  and  training  pro- 
grams created  in  defense  (Glendale  dis- 
sents.) 

Publicly  supported  work  programs  should 
be  an  allowable  activity  for  individual  Prime 
Sponsors  under  the  new  employment  and 
training  legislation  to  the  extent  that  the 
PICs  'or  their  equivalent)  give  their  concur- 
rence on  plans  and  spending  of  federal 
funds. 

The  views  of  individual  Private  Industry 
Councils  which  are  in  dissent  from  recom- 
mendations above,  or  which  endorse  addi- 
tional recommendations,  are  attached.  If 
you  need  any  further  information,  please 
contact  Kathy  Schreiner.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Private  Industry 
Council  at  (213)  485-6120  or  6516. 

Charles  F.  Horne,  Jr., 
Chair,  Lot  Angeles  County  Private  In- 
dustry Council 

Joe  Saucedo. 
Chair,    Long    Beach    Private    Industry 
Council 

Jean  Anderson, 
Chair,  Private  Industry  Council  of  the 
City  of  Torrance. 

Leslie  N.  Shaw. 
CTUiir,  Private  Industry  Council  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Ainj>EN  Schlatter, 
Chair,  Olendale  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil 

Donald  PPEirrER, 
Chair,  City  of  Pasadena  Private  Indus- 
try Council 
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Addendum  From  Torrance  PIC 
There  must  be  maximum  flexibility  In  de- 
signing employment  and  training  programs 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
business  community  and  the  unemployed.  It 
is  essential  that  employment  and  training 
programs  provide  services  to  those  most  in 
need;  but  individual  groups  to  be  targeted 
must  be  determined  by  each  community 
based  upon  local  conditions,  rather  than 
mandated  nationally. 

The  Glendale  Private  Industry  Council 
strongly  endorses  the  continuation  of  Fed- 
erally funded  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. The  preceding  recommendations  Are 
endorsed  with  the  following  modifications: 

(1)  The  definition  of  disadvantaged  be  ex- 
panded to  include  other  criteria  in  addition 
to  economic. 

(2)  Tax  credits  for  employers  who  hire  the 
disadvantaged  continue  to  be  targeted  and 
not  broadened  to  cover  all  economically  dis- 
advantaged. 

(3)  Union  concurrence  not  be  mandated 
for  all  employment  and  training  programs. 

(4)  New  legislation  not  require  that  par- 
ticipants in  training  be  paid  prevailing  wage. 

(5)  Department  of  Defense  contracts  not 
require  any  Jobs  or  training  programs  to  be 
filled  by  economically  disadvantaged.* 
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trol.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  see  that  the  edu- 
cation which  we  provide  our  children 
today  will  determine  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  our  Nation  tomorrow.  In 
the  interest  of  our  Nation's  future,  we 
cannot  afford  the  cuts  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  for  American  educa- 
tion.* 


KEEP  EDUCATION  STRONG 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  Missoxnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  Jeopardizing  the 
future  security  and  livelihood  of  the 
United  States  through  its  drastic  and 
shortsighted  cuts  in  Federal  education 
spending. 

Since  coming  to  office,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  taking  systematic 
steps  to  dismantle  the  entire  Federal 
commitment  to  education,  a  commit- 
ment which  recognizes  that  education 
is  fundamental  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation.  Federal  spending  on  edu- 
cation, under  the  administration's 
plan,  would  be  reduced  to  $10.3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  cut  by  another 
$1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  These  fig- 
ures are  in  comparison  to  nearly  $15 
billion  committed  to  education  pro- 
grams Just  2  years  ago.  Budget  author- 
ity for  a  nimiber  of  programs,  includ- 
ing title  I.  the  education  block  grants 
enacted  last  year,  Pell  grants  and 
work-study  programs  for  college  stu- 
dents, would  be  cut  to  less  than  half 
their  1981  levels  by  1984.  Several  other 
programs  of  aid  to  college  students 
would  be  abolished,  including  guaran- 
teed student  loans  for  graduate  and 
professional  students.  The  administra- 
tion is  also  proposing  discouraging  re- 
ductions in  funding  for  vocational  and 
adult  education  and  handicapped  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the 
need  to  control  the  Federal  budget 
and  to  eliminate  the  national  debt.  We 
also  believe  that  education  must 
remain  under  local  authority  and  con- 


ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  and  the  working 
people  of  this  country  lost  a  good 
friend  and  valiant  servant  when 
Andrew  J.  Biemlller  passed  away  on 
Saturday.  I  want  to  take  this  brief  op- 
portunity to  honor  Mr.  BlemUler,  pay 
tribute  to  his  many  achievements  and 
express  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
many  friends. 

To  those  who  mistakenly  perceive 
the  labor  movement  as  simply  Just  an- 
other special  interest  group,  I  strongly 
urge  that  special  attention  be  given  to 
Andrew  Blemlller's  career  as  chief  lob- 
byist for  the  AFL-CIO.  During  his  22 
years  of  service  in  this  capacity,  Mr. 
Biemlller  was  honest,  clear,  and  objec- 
tive in  advocating  full  employment 
measures,  worker  safety  protection, 
and  many  other  labor  issues  important 
to  all  working  people.  Perhi^js  more 
important,  however,  was  his  advocacy 
of  legislative  measures  that  contribut- 
ed to  the  Improvement  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  sometimes  even 
at  the  immediate  expense  of  labor's 
own  objectives. 

Several  examples  demonstrate  his 
strong  humanitarian  commitment  and 
determined  leadership.  Mr.  Biemlller 
played  a  significant  role  in  encourag- 
ing libera^  Members  to  add  an  equal 
employment  provision  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
He  also  played  a  key  role  during  the 
Johnson  administration  in  assisting 
the  passage  of  much  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety legislation  and  opposing  Senator 
Dlrksen's  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Baker  against  Carr  equal  population 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
both  cases.  Mr.  BlemUler  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  AFL-CIO  sacrificed  their 
organization's  immediate  goals  to  pro- 
mote and  defend  major  social  reform 
which  was  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
general  public.  Indeed,  Mr.  BlemUler 
felt  that  his  greatest  accomplishment 
was  his  strong  opposition  to  President 
Nixon's  Supreme  Court  appointments 
of  Clement  F.  Hajmsworth  and  G. 
Harold  CarsweU— hardly  what  one 
might  expect  of  labor's  chief  lobbyist. 
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Andrew  Biemiller  was  conscientious, 
thoughtful,  honest,  and  committed. 
He  cared  about  the  people  he  encoun- 
tered In  Congress,  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, and  the  working  people  whose 
lives  were  Improved  by  the  legislation 
he  sought.  His  life  serves  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  enter  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  deeply  loved  and  respected, 
"e  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  who 
ki  ew  him.* 
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BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  379-A 
DISTINGUISHED  50  YEARS 


FIREARM  OWNER'S 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OPCALirOUlIA 

Of  THI  BOUSX  or  RXPRXSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  this  Congress  must  make  every 
effort  to  protect  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
The  misguided  attempts  by  legislators 
and  proponents  of  so-called  gim  con- 
trol to  ban  the  sale  or  possession  of 
handguns  must  not  be  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed given  the  mandate  of  the  second 
amendment. 

H.R.  3300.  the  McClure-Volkmer 
Firearm  Owner's  Protection  Act.  takes 
major  steps  toward  protecting  citizen's 
second  amendment  rights.  I  was  an 
early  cosponsor  of  this  important  bill 
and  continue  to  support  it  strongly.  I 
am  outraged  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  not  held  hearings  on 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
that  committee  to  do  so  immediately. 
Government  harassment  of  legitimate 
gim  owners  and  dealers  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  outlaw- 
ing handgiins  would  not  cause  a  reduc- 
tion In  violent  crime.  Instead,  stlffer 
penalties  and  tougher  criteria  In  set- 
ting bail  are  needed  if  crime  Is  to  be 
reduced.  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  that 
would  establish  a  mandatory  5-year 
prison  term  for  anyone  convicted  of 
committing  a  Federal  crime  involving 
the  use  of  a  firearm.  Additionally,  I 
am  cosponsoring  legislation  that  au- 
thorizes a  Judge  to  consider  the  danger 
to  the  community  posed  by  a  person 
charged  with  a  noncapital  offense 
when  determining  whether  to  release 
that  person  on  ball. 

This  Congress  must  promptly  take 
actions  such  as  these  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  violent  crime  while  at 
the  same  time  defending  the  right  of 
citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  I  &m 
firmly  committed  to  supporting  legis- 
lation which  will  maintain  and  protect 
the  rights  of  gxm  owners  in  the  United 
States.* 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month,  one  of  the  outstanding  Boy 
Scout  troops  in  the  Nation,  Troop  379, 
sponsored  by  the  Koyasan  Buddhist 
Temple  in  Los  Angeles,  will  celebrate 
its  50th  anniversary. 

Comprised  primarily  of  Japanese 
American  youths.  Troop  379  was 
founded  in  1931  and  within  4  year8,-at- 
tained  the  distinction  of  being  named 
the  outstanding  Boy  Scout  troop  in 
the  United  States.  As  a  signal  honor  to 
the  troop  in  1935.  President  FYanklln 
D.  Roosevelt,  through  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Invited  the  entire  troop  to 
the  1935  National  Jamboree.  The  Jam- 
boree, which  was  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  was  later  canceled  by  the 
President  due  to  an  outbreak  of  polio 
in  the  East. 

Many  of  the  Scouts  from  Troop  379 
served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  II  and  two  were 
killed  in  action  in  Italy  while  serving 
with  the  famed  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  They  were  Cpl.  Yoshi- 
haru  Aoyama,  who  received  posthu- 
mously the  Bronze  Star,  the  Silver 
Star,  and  the  Purple  Heart  for  gallant- 
ry in  action,  and  Lt.  Kel  Tanahashl, 
who  was  a  scoutmaster  with  Troop 
379. 

During  its  50  years  of  service  to  the 
community.  Troop  379  has  had  a  total 
of  680  Scouts  In  its  program.  Probably 
the  most  outstanding  record  of  the 
troop  la  the  number  of  Elagle  Scouts  in 
its  ranks.  A  total  of  177  Scouts  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  of  the  Boy 
Scout  program,  or  28  percent  of  all  the 
youths  became  Eagle  Scouts  during 
the  troop's  long  history.  The  ratio  of 
Eagle  Scouts  to  the  number  of  Scouts 
in  the  program  Is  one  of  the  highest  In 
the  Nation,  and  the  high  percentage 
was  maintained  for  50  years. 

Another  national  standard  may  have 
been  set  in  1968  when  15  Scouts  from 
Troop  379  became  Eagle  Scouts  at  a 
single  court  of  honor. 

Of  special  Interest  Is  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  of  the  troop.  Organized  In 
1932,  the  corps  is  considered  the  oldest 
continuous  Boy  Scout  drum  and  bugle 
corps  In  the  Nation.  The  group  has 
consistently  won  State  drum  and  bugle 
corps  competitions  against  older  non- 
Scout  groups  and  has  marched  in  most 
of  the  famous  parades  throughout  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  attending  many  na- 
tional Jamborees,  the  troop  has  also 
participated  in  International  Boy 
Scout  Jamborees.  In  1937,  the  troop 
made  a  goodwill  tour  to  Japan  and  has 
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since  made  similar  trips  to  Japan  In 
1982.  1988.  1971.  and  1978.  The  troop 
is  planning  to  attend  the  Eighth 
Nippon  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  in  Japan 
during  the  summer  of  1982. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  379  will  celebrate 
its  golden  anniversary  on  May  22, 
1982.  in  Los  Angeles.  Expected  to 
attend  are  hundreds  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  troop,  including  some  of 
the  original  members  of  the  1931 
group.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all 
my  colleagues,  I  want  to  heartily  con- 
gratulate Boy  Scout  Troop  379  on  its 
50  years  of  distinction.* 


ANTONIN  SVEHLA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iLxiifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  will  be  in  adjournment  on  the  15th 
of  April,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  109th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Antonin 
Svehla,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia from  1922  to  1929. 

Antonin  Svehla  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  successful  development  of 
the  first  free  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  nation  of 
Czechoslovakia  flourished  suid  became 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe.  One  of  the  greatest 
achievements  was  his  land  reform 
policy  which  made  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  small  farms  to  develop  and 
grow. 

Upon  achieving  the  distinction  of 
Prime  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Svehla  began  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  statesman  and  a  successful  leader  of 
his  people.  Although  he  never  received 
the  international  recognition  that  he 
richly  deserved.  Svehla  led  his  country 
In  accordance  with  the  democratic 
principles  which  he  had  studied. 

The  memory  of  Antonin  Svehla  lives 
on  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
life,  and  he  remains  a  symbol  of  inspi- 
ration to  all  who  value  freedom  and 
true  national  Independence.  Although 
he  served  his  country  for  a  short  time. 
Antonin  Svehla  is  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  In  the  history  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia.* 


BUILDING  AMERICA  TOGETHER 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OP  CALIPOIUHA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

*  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladles  auxil- 
iary conduct   a  Voice  of  Democracy 
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contest.  This  year  over  250,000  second- 
ary school  students  participated  in  the 
contest.  The  theme  of  the  contest  this 
year  was  "Building  America  Togeth- 
er." 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  winning  speech  from  Cali- 
fornia which  was  written  by  Todd  M. 
Turner  of  MillvUle,  a  student  at  Enter- 
prise High  School. 

1981-82  VFW  VoiCK  OP  Democracy 

SCHOLABSHIP  PROCBAM 

Building  America  Together.  A  New  Eng- 
land harxx>oner.  calmly  and  carefully  colling 
his  whale  line  In  preparation  for  the  chase. 
A  New  York  shopkeeper,  busily  scooping 
out  flour  for  a  waiting  customer.  A  Wiscon- 
sin school  marm.  textbook  In  hand,  ready- 
ing her  students  for  the  day's  lesson.  A 
tough,  brawny,  absolutely  fearless  miner, 
digging  (or  silver  In  the  Comstock  Lode.  It 
wu  men  and  women  like  these  who.  togeth- 
er, built  the  foundation  for  this  country. 
People  of  diverse  skills  and  talents  from 
every  comer  of  the  land.  And  they  were  the 
backbone  of  our  bustling  young  nation,  con- 
tributing day  in  and  day  out.  to  America's 
spectacular  growth  and  progress. 

The  building  of  a  nation  is  no  new  thing 
in  world  history.  Many  were  built  long  ago 
that  are  stlU  around  today.  But  many  rose 
to  colossal  power  and  Just  as  quickly,  fell 
back  into  the  dust  from  whence  they  came. 

The  building  of  America  is  a  story  of 
movement,  of  travel  and  transportation.  It 
is  a  story  of  people  spreading  out  across  a 
vast  unexplored  continent  and  building  a 
mighty  nation  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  afraid  of  new  places  or  strange  sur- 
roundings. 

The  building  of  America  is  a  story  of  com- 
munication, of  town  criers  and  newspapers, 
The  Pony  Express  and  the  United  States 
Mall,  of  radio,  television  and  satellites.  If 
the  railroads  bound  the  nation  together 
with  bands  of  steel,  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph bound  the  people  together  with 
copper  wires. 

The  building  of  America  Is  also  a  story  of 
business,  big  business  and  small.  It  is  the 
story  of  giant  corporations  and  huge  indus- 
tries, of  mall  order  houses  and  department 
stores,  of  supermarkets  and  chain  stores 
with  branches  in  a  hundred  cities  and  It  is  a 
story  of  the  old-fashioned,  small-town  gen- 
eral stor.r,  where  you  could  buy  almost  any- 
thing ^.1  „he  world  you  need,  or  Just  sit 
around  &nd  chat  with  your  friends. 

Piiudly,  the  building  of  America  is  a  story 
of  traffic,  of  shiploads  of  Immigrants  cross- 
ing the  sea  lanes  to  the  new  world,  of  long 
lines  of  prairie  schooners  trekking  westward 
across  the  continent,  of  steam  boats  snort- 
ing up  and  down  the  MlsslsslppL  Today, 
sleek  automobiles  streak  endlessly  across 
the  broad  highways  that  crisscross  the 
nation,  and  in  the  skies  above  America  the 
rumble  of  mighty  airplane  Jets  never  ceases. 
In  the  cities,  traffic  clogs  the  streets  so  seri- 
ously that  many  shake  their  heads  in  de- 
spair. Horns  blow,  brakes  squeal,  and  en- 
gines sputter,  but  traffic  continues  to  move. 
The  progress  of  America  will  also  face  ob- 
stacles and  delays,  but  it  is  my  concern  that 
we  continue  to  go  forward  as  we  have 
throughout  history. 

What  it  all  narrows  down  to,  the  building 
of  America  is  a  story  of  people.  Before  con- 
structing a  mighty  nation,  our  ancestors 
had  to  fight  for  and  win  our  independence. 
This  success  aroused  a  feeling  of  unity.  This 
togetherness  inspired  the  dedicated,  hard- 
working men  and  women  to  build  our  cities, 
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tend  our  farms,  tame  our  wildernesses  and 
shape  our  nation's  proud  heritage.  And  this 
unity  is  what  makes  America  special. 

Now,  In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  the  New  England  harpooner 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Longshoreman, 
the  school  marm  has  given  way  to  the 
trained  specialist.  The  brawny  miner's  work 
has  been  made  easier  with  heavy  equipment 
and  the  shopkeeper  may  spend  more  time 
punching  the  keys  of  a  computer  than 
scooping  flour.  But  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise still  flourishes,  and  the  common  goals 
of  freedom,  love,  peace,  and  prosperity  still 
unite  the  people  of  this  great  land.  These 
goals  were  not  easily  acquired,  nor  are  they 
easUy  retained.  It  Is  up  to  you  and  me  to  see 
to  it  that  the  unity  of  this  nation  is  a  candle 
whose  flame  never  flickers,  dims,  or  weak- 
ens. Its  light  must  be  eternal.  As  long  as 
there  is  an  America,  there  must  be  a  candle, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  Americans,  there 
must  be  that  light. 


PAULINE  LONG  LOWMAN 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOX7TH  CAROLXM A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6, 1982 

*  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  stalwart  Institutions  of  the  Nation 
Is  Its  fourth  estate.  The  great,  diverse 
mass  of  newspapers,  magazines,  broad- 
cast facilities,  and  other  journalistic 
efforts  which  our  Constitution  not 
only  protects  but  inspires  exists  as  a 
true  statement  of  our  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  democracy.  When  we 
mention  news  media  or  press,  we  often 
think  In  terms  of  the  Washington  Post 
or  CBS  News,  but  while  those  orgsini- 
zatlons  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  famous  members  of  the  fourth 
estate,  they  tower  over  much  of  the 
Nation's  media  only  In  terms  of  size 
and  recognition. 

Out  there  in  the  hinterlands,  the 
small  presses  grind  on  and  the  local 
broadcast  stations  meet  their  dead- 
lines, providing  the  truth  much  closer 
to  home.  South  Carolina  has  a  long 
and  proud  history  of  Journalism,  as  old 
and  as  solid  as  this  Nation  itself. 

One  point  of  history  I  would  like  to 
feature  is  the  recent  election  of  Pau- 
line Long  Lowman  of  North  Myrtle 
Beach  as  the  first  woman  president  In 
the  106-year  history  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association.  Another 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
Polly  Lowman  could  not  give  her 
North  Myrtle  Beach  Times  newspa- 
pers away  11  years  ago.  Today,  that 
publication  has  become  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  State's  weekly  newspa- 
per ranks. 

Polly  Lowman  began  her  newspaper 
career  11  years  ago,  February  24,  1971, 
with  the  first  Issue  of  the  North 
Mjrrtle  Beach  Times,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per that  has  won  42  State  press  asso- 
ciation awards  In  the  last  8  years  and 
10  national  awards  for  advertising  and 
community  service. 
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Among  the  top  awards  won  by  the 
Times  are:  General  Excellence  as  the 
State's  best  weekly  newspaper.  Best 
Special  Edition,  Best  Advertising  Pro- 
motion, First  Place  for  Community 
Service.  Best  News  Photo.  Best  Fea- 
ture Photo,  Best  Sports  Photo,  First 
Place  for  In-Depth  Reporting,  and 
First  Place  for  Best  News  Story.  The 
Times  has  won  eight  blue  ribbon  desig- 
nations by  the  National  Newspaper 
Foundation  for  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Polly  Lowman  has  a  long  track 
record  of  leadership  In  professional 
and  civic  organizations.  For  most  of 
her  35  years  before  starting  her  own 
newspaper,  Polly  had  been  extremely 
active  on  the  State  and  local  level  in 
garden  club  work. 

Ms.  Lowman  was  bom  in  Little 
River,  S.C,  and  has  lived  In  North 
Myrtle  Beach  for  28  years.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  sons,  Robert  Reeves 
Lowman,  Jr.,  27,  and  Michael  Duane 
Lowman,  20. 

Among  her  lists  of  accomplishments 
and  honors  are: 

In  1970  selected  Outstanding  Young 
Woman  of  America. 

Career  Woman  of  the  Year  by 
Grand  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  in  1971-72  for  North 
Myrtle  Beach. 

King  Award  recipient  as  South  Caro- 
lina Newspaper  Woman  of  the  Year  in 
1973  by  the  SCPA. 

She  Is  a  member  of  Myrtle  Beach 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  charter 
member  of  the  Grand  Strand  Press  As- 
sociation, member  of  the  South  Caroli- 
na Press  Association,  National  News- 
paper, and  member  of  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Journalists  (SDX)  on  the 
State  and  national  level. 

In  1977  she  received  the  Gaughf- 
Thompson  Award  from  the  Grand 
Strand  press  Association  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  community. 

In  1979  first  honorary  member  of 
the  collegiate  division  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  (SCPA). 

Elected  to  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association  board  of  directors  in  1977 
then  treasurer  of  that  organization  in 
1979,  second  vice  president  In  1980  and 
first  vice  president  In  1981;  and  now. 
1982  first  woman  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association  In 
the  organization's  106  years.* 


OPERATION  DRIVER 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPKARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  a  worthwhile 
program   entitled   "Operation   Driver 
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Excellence."  This  program,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II.  Korea-Vietnam  (AMVETS).  is 
in  its  16th  year. 

Maryland's  AMVETS  are  holding 
the  program  In  Maryland.  Mr.  J.  Hugh 
Nichols,  a  Howard  County  executive, 
is  the  host  for  this  year's  program.  It 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  April  18.  1982. 
10  a.m.  at  the  County  Crovemment 
Building  Center,  3430  Court  House 
Drive.  Ellicott  City.  Md. 

This  competition  is  open  to  all  high 
school  students  in  the  State  who  have 
completed  an  approved  drivers  train- 
ing course  within  the  past  year.  The 
winner  of  Maryland's  finals  will  com- 
pete for  scholarships  totaling  $25,000 
at  the  National  Pinal  held  In  Rose- 
mont,  111.,  May  15  and  16. 

Driving  an  automobile  is  a  privilege 
and  encompasses  many  responsibil- 
ities. Proper  training  and  education  is 
a  critical  component  for  the  beginning 
driver  if  safe  driving  records  are  to  be 
assured.  "Operatlou  Driver  Excel- 
lence" promotes  an  alert,  able,  and  re- 
sponsible driver  through  education, 
awareness,  and  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  heartily  support 
this  program  and  the  efforts  of 
AMVETS  in  promoting  it.  I  urge  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  support 
"Operation  Driver  Excellence"  in  their 
own  States  and  I  would  encourage 
Marylanders  to  attend.* 


THE  HAZARDS  OP 
OVERCLASSIPICA'nON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  nn>iAi«A 

nr  THi  Housx  or  rkfrxskntativks 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  only 
a  few  months  after  his  controversial 
Executive  order  which  allows  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities within  the  United  SUtes,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  Issued  an  even  more 
disturbing  order.  Effective  in  August, 
it  will  alter  the  way  we  classify  sensi- 
tive information  and  will  reverse  many 
sound  policies  of  classification  which 
have  remained  essentially  unchanged 
through  several  administrations. 

The  system  of  classification  now  in 
effect  was  Instituted  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt and  expanded  by  President 
Truman  in  response  to  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation during  World  War  II  and  the 
cold  war.  However,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  a  system  devised  to  pro- 
tect our  secrets  was  also  being  used  to 
hide  waste,  abuse,  and  embarrassment; 
moreover,  it  was  denying  Congress  and 
the  public  the  opportunity  to  debate 
both  domestic  and  International  issues 
in  an  informed  manner.  The  dilemma 
was,  and  still  Is.  that  the  dangerous, 
fast-paced  nature  of  current  events 
makes  two  conflicting  demands:  More 
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secrecy  in  Crovemment  and  better 
access  to  Information  for  policsonak- 
ers.  including  Congress. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Truman 
administration.  Presidents  have  em- 
phasized the  hazards  of  overclassifica- 
tion.  President  Eisenhower's  order  of 
1953  reduced  the  number  of  agencies 
authorized  to  classify:  President  Ken- 
nedy's order  of  1961  established  the 
concepts  of  automatic  declassification 
and  downgrading:  President  Nixon's 
order  of  1972  led  to  a  policy  best  sum- 
marized by  the  statement,  "When  in 
doubt,  do  not  classify":  and  President 
Carter's  order  of  1978  required  declas- 
slf  iers  to  use  a  balancing  test  to  deter- 
mine whether  public  interest  in  disclo- 
sure might  outweigh  the  need  for  se- 
crecy. 

E^h  of  the  changes  in  this  series  of 
executive  orders  have  arisen  from  a 
recognition  of  the  evils  inherent  In 
overclassification— evils  which  are  not 
always  what  they  seem  to  be.  Ironical- 
ly, overclassification  results  in  the  dis- 
closure of  too  little  and  too  much  in- 
formation at  once.  Justice  Stewart 
may  have  stated  the  point  most  suc- 
cinctly: 

•  •  •  when  everything  Is  classified,  then 
nothing  is  classified,  and  the  system  be- 
comes one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical 
or  the  careless  and  to  be  manipulated  by 
those  intent  on  self-protection  and  self-pro- 
motion •  •  •  the  hallmark  of  a  truly  effec- 
tive Internal  security  system  would  be  the 
maximum  possible  disclosure,  recognizing 
that  secrecy  can  best  be  preserved  only 
when  credibility  is  truly  maintained. 

Under  current  procedure,  a  docu- 
ment is  classifiable  if  it  falls  into  one 
of  several  categories  and  if  its  unau- 
thorized disclosure  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cause  Indentlflable 
damage  to  national  security.  The  gen- 
eral presumption  is  that  doubt  wheth- 
er the  document  should  be  classified 
implies  that  it  should  not  be.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  new  order  will  over- 
throw this  scheme  by  adding  several 
new  categories,  dropping  the  require- 
ment that  expected  damage  be  identi- 
fiable, and  making  the  general  pre- 
sumption that  classification  is  in  order 
where  there  is  doubt.  Also,  it  wlU 
eliminate  the  balancing  test. 

Of  greater  importance  than  specific 
provisions  of  the  new  order  is  its  de- 
parture from  the  overall  direction 
taken  by  previous  administrations. 
President  Reagan  has  undone  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  years  of  work  to 
create  an  aura  of  Presidential  support 
for  the  principles  that  declassification 
is  as  important  as  classification,  that  it 
is  wrong  to  overclasslf y.  and  that  deci- 
sions to  classify  should  be  thoughtful- 
ly taken.  In  addition,  he  will  in  effect 
be  rewriting  legislation  tied  to  the 
system  of  classification,  including 
some  espionage  laws,  the  Preedom  of 
Information  Act.  and  the  pending  In- 
telligence Identities  Protection  Act. 

Overclassification  has  more  of  an 
effect  on  the  proper  functioning  of 
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Congress  than  one  might  imagine.  In 
principle.  Members  of  Congress  are 
supposed  to  have  access  to  classified 
material,  and  constitutionally  they  are 
allowed  to  discuss  sensitive  material  in 
public  if  it  pertains  to  valid  legislative 
duties.  In  practice,  however,  overclassi- 
fication makes  quite  a  difference. 
Many  legislators  hesitate  to  discuss 
secret  documents  even  if  they  think 
the  classification  is  unjustified.  Given 
the  tight  schedules  on  Capitol  Hill, 
most  lawmakers  are  unwilling  to  spend 
time  getting  such  docimients  declassi- 
fied. Also,  the  level  of  classified  infor- 
mation presented  in  closed  briefings 
varies  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  attend,  and  Members  who  have 
direct  access  to  most  classified  materi- 
al, such  as  those  who  serve  on  the  In- 
telligence Committees,  are  restricted 
by  internal  rules  in  what  they  may  dls- 
ctiss  with  their  colleagues.  Overclassi- 
fication breeds  mistrust  between  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  friction 
grows  when  legislators  can  find  out 
more  from  the  newspaper  than  they 
can  from  the  administration.  Overclas- 
sification also  increases  the  likelihood 
that  claims  of  executive  privilege  will 
lead  to  a  constitutional  clash. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  access  to  certain  information 
must  be  restricted.  But  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
I  luiow  how  difficult  It  is  to  formulate 
and  explain  foreign  policy  when  the 
administration  acts  on  undisclosed  in- 
formation, when  the  access  to  sources 
is  overly  restricted,  or  when  the  re- 
lease of  information  is  unnecessarily 
delayed.  My  impression  is  that  Con- 
gress' current  access  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  The  President's  proposal 
will  impair  it  further. 

Since  the  President  is  determined  to 
proceed  by  flat  toward  greater  secrecy, 
it  may  be  wise  for  Congress  to  re- 
fashion the  way  it  handles  sensitive  in- 
formation. We  might  also  follow  the 
suggestion  of  three  congressional  com- 
mittees and  enact,  for  the  first  time,  a 
statutory  system  of  classification— one 
which  would  embody  the  ideas  that 
protecting  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion are  not  sole  prerogatives  of  the 
President  and  that  national  security  is 
well  served  when  Cojigress  has  ready 
access  and  is  able  to  shsire  information 
with  the  public. 

Congressional  access  to  Information 
is  no  mere  convenience;  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  effective  democracy. 
In  general,  a  democracy  simply  caimot 
be  governed  well  if  the  citizenry  and 
its  elected  legislature  are  kept  in  igno- 
rance. Only  in  rare  circtmMtances  is  in- 
formation so  sensitive  that  it  should 
be  withheld. 

Those  who  would  withhold  informa- 
tion by  classifying  it  should  bear  the 
burden  of  proof  that  its  disclosure 
would  compromise  national  security.  I 
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am  convinced  that  President  Madi- 
son's words  still  retain  their  vitality 
and  cogency  today: 

A  popular  government  without  popular  In- 
formation or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy;  or 
perhaps  twth.  Knowledge  will  forever 
govern  Ignorance;  and  the  people  who  mean 
to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm  them- 
selves with  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  BLANCO 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments and  leadership  of  Victor  Blanco, 
a  dedicated  American  and  astute  busi- 
nessman, who  has  made  many  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Hispanic 
community,  the  Republican  Party  and 
California. 

Victor  was  the  prime  mover  behind 
the  first  Hispanic  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  California  Republican  Party. 
During  his  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  Republican  politics,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  "Latin  Americans  for 
Reagan"  in  1976,  and  of  "California 
Hispanics  for  Reagan"  in  1980.  Victor 
is  currently  coordinator  of  the  Nation- 
al Hispanic  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and 
recently  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Hispanic  Republican  Convention, 
which  boasted  over  1.000  participants. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  world  of  politics,  Victor 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  revo- 
lution in  medical  technology;  the  ap- 
plication of  this  technology  has  done 
much  to  alleviate  suffering.  He  is 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
for  Blanco  Laboratories  and  Automat- 
ed Biochemical  Analysis.  In  1979, 
Victor  founded  Blanco  and  Allalna 
Partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing state  of  the  art  technology  in  the 
clinical  laboratory  field.  Victor  is  a 
former  president  of  the  California  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
nologists, Los  Angeles  Chapter;  he  has 
also  served  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Accomplished  in  everything  he  un- 
dertakes, Victor  Blanco  is  an  asset  to 
all  the  organizations  he  has  most  gen- 
erously shared  his  time  with.  Recently 
the  Orange  County  chapter  of  the 
California  Republican  Hispanic  Couin- 
cll  honored  him  for  his  commitment  to 
excellence.  Well  wishers  at  the  dinner 
included:  Representative  Dornan, 
Julio  Gonzales.  Tom  Puentes.  Mrs. 
LoIb  Lundberg.  Cruz  P.  Sandoval  and 
Richard  Hernandez,  among  others. 

I,  too.  would  like  to  congratulate 
Victor  Blanco  on  his  contributions  to 
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the  betterment  of  our  community  and 
our  world.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  in 
commending  Victor  Blanco  for  his  pur- 
suit of  excellence,  and  wishing  him  the 
best  of  success  in  the  future.* 


CYPRUS  SPECIAL  ORDER 
APRIL  22 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22,  my  colleagues  on  the  Poreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Broomfield,  the 
ranking  minority  member;  and  Mr. 
Yatron  will  be  holding  a  special  order 
to  address  the  need  to  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  the  Turks 
invaded  the  island  and  displaced 
200,000  native  Cypriots  and  occupied 
40  percent  of  the  land.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  take  part  in  this  impor- 
tant discussion.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OP  COKKECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
speaking  engagement  prevented  me 
from  participating  in  two  rollcall  votes 
on  Thursday,  April  1,  1982.  I  wish  to 
have  the  Record  show  that,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
on  rollcall  No.  50  and  "yes"  on  rollcall 
No.  52.* 


INVESTMENT  IN  THE  HUMAN 
MIND 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMARTLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  secret  of  America's  greatness 
from  its  very  beginning  has  been  its 
insistence  on  education  for  everybody. 

An  organization  has  Just  been 
formed  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  to 
protest  cuts  in  the  Federal  education 
budget. 

The  Baltimore  Coimty  Coalition  on 
Federal  Funding  for  Education  in- 
cludes 24  organizations  which  have 
Joined  to  form  Project  HELP  (help 
education  lobby  politicians).  Members 
of  Project  HELP  are:  Americans  for 
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Democratic  Action;  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  Association  for  Children 
with  Learning  Disabilities;  Baltimore 
County  Board  of  Education;  Baltimore 
County  Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Balti- 
more County  Coalition  or  Handi- 
capped and  Children's  Council;  Balti- 
more County  Public  Schools;  Balti- 
more County  Special  Educations  Advi- 
sory Committee;  Coalition  of  Public 
Employees;  Coalition  on  Zoning;  Con- 
gress of  Administrative  and  Superviso- 
ry Educators  of  Baltimore  County; 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children;  De- 
partment of  Recreation  and  Parks; 
District  Advisory  Council  of  Baltimore 
County  ESEA  Title  I;  League  of 
Women  Voters;  Maryland  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  Inc.;  Maryland 
Home  Economics  Association;  Mary- 
land State  Board  of  Ekiucation;  Mary- 
land State  Teachers  Association; 
Parent  Teachers  Association  Council 
of  Baltimore  County;  Private  Industry 
Council;  Retired  Teachers  Association 
of  Baltimore  County;  Teswihers  Asso- 
ciation of  Baltimore  County;  and  Vo- 
cational Education  Advisory  Council. 

The  goal  of  the  coalition  is  simple: 
"To  support  Federal  funding  for  edu- 
cation at  the  level  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  encourage  no  fur- 
ther cuts  in  education." 

I  share  Project  HELP'S  concern 
about  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  these  cuts. 

The  Interest  of  this  administration 
in  stimulating  Investment  in  modern- 
ization and  expansion  of  private  indus- 
try is  commendable.  It  makes  little 
sense,  however,  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment in  machinery  and  equipment  if 
we  curtail  the  investment  in  the 
human  mind,  for  it  is  this  investment 
that  has  given  us  the  greatest  return- 
not  only  economically,  but  also  in 
terms  of  political  stability  and  social 
progress.* 


DR.    ISADOR    GITTELJSOHN    HON- 
ORED FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OP  NZW  JZHSCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

*  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  17,  Dr.  Isador  Gittelsohn  of 
River  Edge,  N.J.,  wlU  be  honored  as 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Cpl.  Charles 
M.  Wallach  Post  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  As  a  practicing 
physician  for  53  years,  Dr.  Gittelsohn 
has  earned  a  distinctive  reputation  as 
a  compassionate  and  dedicated  medi- 
cal professional.  Forty-nine  of  those 
years  have  been  spent  in  River  Edge 
where  he  has  delivered  several  genera- 
tions of  babies  and  has  been  featured 
on  a  major  New  York  City  TV  news 
program  as  one  of  the  few  doctors  who 
still  makes  house  calls. 
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Evidence  of  Dr.  Oittelsohn's  hu- 
manltarianlsm  groes  back  to  World 
War  n  when,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
doctors  In  Bergen  County,  he  worked 
as  a  volunteer  at  Hackensack  Hospital 
once  a  week  from  midnight  to  8  a.m. 

During  the  war  years  and  again  from 
1978  through  1980.  he  served  as  police 
surgeon  in  River  Edge  and  was  a 
member  of  the  borough's  civilian  de- 
fense department.  Over  the  years,  his 
dedication  to  his  community  has 
brought  him  honors  from  the  River 
Edge  Women's  Club  and  the  River 
Edge  mayor  and  city  council.  He  also 
received  the  Police  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation's Good  Citizen  Award,  the 
Crime  Detectives'  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Award,  the  Pascack  Valley 
Hoepital  Appreciation  Award  and  the 
Hackensack  Hospital  Award  for  long 
and  meritorious  service. 

Dr.  Oittelsolm  is  a  member  of  the 
Bergen  County  Medical  Society,  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Oerlatric  Association,  and  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians  and  of 
the  Pascack  Valley  Hospital  where  he 
was  director  of  pediatrics  for  9  years. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  Dr.  Isadore  Oit- 
telaohn  my  congratulations  on  his 
well-deserved  recognition  for  his 
achievements  and  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  his  continued  ef- 
forts to  make  our  communities  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— APOHANISTAN 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

Of  WASHnmroii 

Hf  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPRKSCirrATrVZS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  2  years  have  passed  since  the 
brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  atrocities 
against  the  civilian  population  contin- 
ue unabated.  French  doctors,  who  are 
operating  clandestine  relief  mlaalons 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Af- 
ghanistan, report  attacks  against  de- 
fenseless towns  and  villages  in  order  to 
demoralize  the  local  population.  Delib- 
erate attacks  by  Soviet  forces  on  the 
civilian  population  of  Afghanistan  is 
an  ominous  turn  in  that  war. 

Dr.  Claude  Malhuret.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Paris-based  Medeclns 
Sans  Prontldres  reports: 

The  RuMlaiu  have  been  conductlnt  a 
reign  of  terror.  We  feel  It  U  now  up  to  world 
public  opinion  to  prenure  the  Ruaalans  Into 
stopping  such  atrocltiea. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  London  on  March  22,  1982. 
entitled.  "Soviet  'atrocttiea'  con- 
demned by  doctors": 
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[From  the  Times,  Mar.  22,  19821 
Sovirr  ATROcrnss  CoHVEiafXD  by  Doctors 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  three  French 
medical  organizations  have  been  discreetly 
operating  clandestine  relief  mlailons  In  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  resistance-held  Af- 
ghanistan. In  recent  weeks,  they  have 
become  Increasingly  outspoken  against  what 
they  consider  to  be  atrocities  against  the  ci- 
vilian population  by  the  Soviet  occupation 
forces. 

At  present,  the  Paris-based  MMeclns  sana 
Prontieres  (MSF).  Aide  Medlcale  Internatio- 
nale (AMI)  and  MMeclns  du  Monde  (MDM). 
whose  medical  teams  are  active  In  war  zones 
elsewhere  In  the  world  Including  Cambodia, 
Kurdistan  and  El  Salvador,  are  the  only 
Western  humanitarian  groups  to  work 
Inside  Aighimlstan  on  a  permanent  basl^ 

About  25  volunteer  men  and  women, 
mainly  French  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  Bel- 
gians and  Swiss,  are  now  running  clinics, 
dispensaries  and  Itinerant  aid  programmes 
In  eight  different  provinces  at  any  one  time 
for  periods  of  up  to  six  months. 

Originally,  the  French  organizations  had 
hoped  that  by  keeping  their  activities  low 
key— and  consisting  primary  of  providing 
basic  health  care  in  the  insurgent-controlled 
areas— the  Russians  would  leave  them 
alone.  But  the  presence  of  foreign  doctors 
among  the  Afghans  Is  known  to  Irk  the 
Kabul  regime.  Not  only  do  they  serve  as 
morale  boosters  for  the  resistance  but  also 
as  constant  witnesses  to  conditions  Inside 
the  country. 

Three  French-run  hospitals  In  the  PanJ- 
shlr  valley  north  of  Kabul,  the  Haxarajat 
and  Paktya  province  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  Soviet  MlOs  and  helicopters  over 
a  two-day  period  last  November.  Medical 
staff  and  patients  narrowly  escaped. 

Regarding  this  as  a  deliberate  intimida- 
tion tactic,  the  doctors  of  MSF  and  AMI  de- 
cided to  publicly  upbraid  the  Russians  by 
explaining  their  position  to  the  media.  They 
said  that  they  were  also  deeply  concerned 
by  an  upsurge  In  recent  months  of  commu- 
nist attacks  against  towns  and  villages  in- 
tended to  demoralize  the  local  population 
and  deny  support  to  the  guerrillas. 

The  French  doctors  have  not  come  across 
any  direct  evidence  of  chemical  warfare  by 
the  Russians  but  have  heard  numerous  re- 
ports from  Afghans  that  point  to  its  use. 
Some  victims,  they  said,  bore  traces  such  as 
blackened  skin,  blisters  and  other  symp- 
toms, that  seemed  to  suggest  chemical  at- 
tacks. 

In  one  case,  the  doctors  examined  a  male 
victim  with  body  bums  which  they  said 
could  have  come  from  napalm  or  a  similar 
chemical. 

"The  Russians  have  been  conducting  a 
reign  of  terror, "  said  Dr.  Claude  Malhuret, 
executive  director  of  MSF.  "We  feel  it  is 
now  up  to  world  public  opinion  to  pressure 
the  Russians  into  stopping  such  atrocities." 
Western  military  analysts  have  also  recently 
drawn  attention  to  what  they  feel  to  be  a 
more  brutal  attempt  by  the  Russians  to 
crush  resistance. 

Returning  French  teams  in  some  cases 
have  beei]^  able  to  provide  first-hand  evi- 
dence of  communist  bombardments  and 
military  incursions. 

One  AMI  team,  which  returned  earlier 
this  month  after  spending  the  winter  in  the 
Panjahlr  valley,  north  of  Kabul,  said  that 
they  had  seen  13  aerial  attacks  since  Decem- 
ber. French  doctors  were  also  present  when 
an  estimated  15,000  Soviet  and  Afghan 
troops  launched  an  offensive  against  the 
valley  In  early  autumn. 
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More  recently,  the  team  said,  they  had  re- 
treated severely  Injured  Afghans  during  an 
11 -day  sweep  in  early  February  by  mainly 
Soviet  troops  in  Kohistan  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Panjshir  valley.  According  to  Marie- 
Paul  Soleller,  an  AMI  nurse,  local  resistance 
leaders  and  refugees  had  told  them  that 
more  than  1,000  civilians  and  guerrillas  had 
been  kUIed  including  at  least  400  Afghans 
executed  by  the  Russians.  She  said  that  ac- 
cording to  the  report  they  had  recovered 
"most  of  them  were  machine-gunned  but 
they  also  took  18  white-bearded  old  men 
from  a  village  called  Bulareh,  doused  them 
with  petrol  and  burned  them". 

With  most  Afghan  doctors  having  fled  the 
country  or  living  in  the  communist-occupied 
towns,  perhaps  as  many  as  eight  million  Af- 
ghans In  the  resistance-held  regions  are 
forced  to  rely  on  this  small,  scattered  hand- 
ful of  foreign  doctors  for  medical  care. 

Relying  prinuuily  on  public  donations  for 
support,  the  organizations  are  trying  to 
send  more  missions  to  Afghanistan.  At  the 
moment  there  are  no  British  doctors  work- 
ing Inside  Afghanistan  but  the  French  are 
keen  to  combine  efforts  with  other  coun- 
tries.* 


H.R.  6092:  ADEQUATE  COVERAGE 
FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  SPE- 
CLALISTS  UNDER  MEDICARE 
AND  MEDICAID 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

OP  ntDIAItA 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  RSPRESCin'A"rTVXS 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  6092.  A  bill  to 
amend  social  security  to  provide  more 
adequate  coverage  of  the  services  of 
mental  health  specialists— clinical 
social  workers,  clinical  psychologists, 
and  psychiatric  nurse  specialists— 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  sup- 
plemental benefits  program.  This 
much-needed  legislation  would  insure 
that  qualified  mental  health  providers 
and  si>ecialists  will  be  directly  reim- 
bursable under  these  social  security 
programs,  without  any  Federal  re- 
quirement of  physician  supervision  of 
referral.  Senator  Dohald  W.  Rieole, 
Jr.,  of  Michigan,  will  shortly  introduce 
a  companion  bill  on  the  Senate  side. 
This  bill  with  minor  changes  is  similar 
to  H.R.  3373.  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
September  10.  1981. 

E^ren  though  this  bill  will  expand  eli- 
gible providers  of  outpatient  mental 
health  services,  it  will  not  alter  the 
ceiling  on  reimbursement,  nor  will  it 
change  the  50-50  copayment  provision 
currently  established  by  law  for  outpa- 
tient mental  health  services  under 
medicare  and  most  medicaid  plans. 
The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  primarily  to 
offer  elderly  and  low-income  benefici- 
aries greater  options  in  their  search 
for  a  mental  health  provider  and  to 
save  vsJuable  health  care  dollars. 

The  existing  law  allows  a  medicare 
or    medicaid    beneficiary    to    obtain 
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mental  health  services  only  from  a 
physician— who  may  not  have  even 
been  trained  as  a  mental  health  spe- 
cialist. The  three  other  core  mental 
health  specialists  are  excluded— clini- 
cal social  workers,  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, and  psychiatric  nurse  specialists. 

As  in  so  many  other  areas,  the 
States  have  demonstrated  the  leader- 
ship in  establishing  programs  that 
allow  a  beneficiary  to  have  freedom  of 
choice  In  selecting  his  or  her  mental 
health  specialist.  Several  States  In- 
cluding Idaho.  California.  Colorado, 
Maryland.  Utah.  Wisconsin.  New 
York,  and  Virginia  have  enacted  free- 
dom of  choice  laws  mandating  cover- 
age for  the  services  of  clinical  social 
workers  in  all  mental  health  insurance 
programs. 

Many  private  insurance  companies 
have  issued  policies  providing  coverage 
for  social  workers  as  mental  health 
specialists.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
most  important  government  employ- 
ees organizations  recognize  the  need 
to  reimburse  social  workers  for  their 
mental  health  services.  For  some  time 
the  Department  of  Defense's  CHAM- 
PUS  program  has  been  directly  reim- 
bursing clinical  psychologists  for 
mental  health  services,  and  last  year 
implemented  a  pilot  demonstration 
project  for  Independently  reimbursing 
psychiatric  nurses  and  clinical  social 
workers  for  their  services. 

We  as  a  nation  must  recognize  that 
the  mental  health  delivery  system  has 
changed  drastically  In  the  last  two 
decades,  with  States  and  private  insur- 
ance companies  providing  the  leader- 
ship. Now  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  recognize  the 
need  to  make  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  social  security  system  by  broaden- 
ing and  expanding  coverage  to  Include 
direct  reimbursements  to  all  of  the 
mental  health  specialists. 

The  1978  President's  Conmilsslon  on 
Mental  Health  recommended  that  all 
existing  private  and  public  health  in- 
surance systems.  Including  medicare, 
as  well  as  any  future  national  health 
insurance  program,  should  provide  for 
mental  health  care  in  the  ""most  ap- 
propriate and  least  restrictive  setting; 
and  the  consumer  should  have  a 
choice  of  provider  and  provider  sys- 
tems." Certainly  the  reimbursement  of 
clinical  social  workers,  clinical  psy- 
chologists, and  psychiatric  nurse  spe- 
cialists makes  available  a  wider  range 
of  therapeutic  services.  Nondiscrimina- 
tory coverage  of  all  four  core  profes- 
sions would  give  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  the  same  freedom  of  choice 
which  is  enjoyed  by  CHAMPUS  bene- 
ficiaries. The  present  system  of  finan- 
cial reimbursements  clearly  works  at 
cross-purposes  with  other  Federal  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  mental  health  de- 
livery system. 

The  underserved  mental  health  pop- 
ulations—rural residents,  small  town 
dwellers,   the  urban  poor  and  racial 
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and  ethnic  minorities— are  particularly 
Impacted  by  the  existing  system  of  fi- 
nancial reimbursement  for  mental 
health  services.  As  a  Congressman 
from  northwestern  Indiana— largely 
small  towns  and  rural  areas— I  can  di- 
rectly attest  to  the  limited  mental 
health  resources  In  these  communi- 
ties. Many  towns  are  without  a  doctor, 
and  a  psychiatrist  is  many  miles  away. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  only 
makes  sense  to  utilize  the  other 
mental  health  services  which  are  avail- 
able. Why  should  a  patient  seeking 
mental  health  services  be  forced  to 
drive  many  miles  to  a  distant  town 
simply  because  it  Is  the  only  way 
under  the  existing  law  to  get  reim- 
bursement for  these  services. 

The  present  system  of  financial  re- 
imbursement for  mental  health  serv- 
ices Includes  only  physicians  who  are 
the  least  available  and  the  most  costly. 
Although  physicians  and  psychiatrists 
play  an  Important  role  in  the  mental 
health  system— since  they  alone  can 
prescribe  medication— they  treat  only 
a  small  portion  of  beneficiaries.  Clini- 
cal social  workers  provide  more  psy- 
chotherapy to  individuals  and  groups 
in  a  vBuiety  of  settings,  including  hos- 
pitals, outpatient  clinics,  community 
mental  health  centers,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  private  and 
public  agencies  and  in  private  practice. 
In  fact,  clinical  social  workers  provide 
services  to  many  more  patients  than 
psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  or 
psychiatric  nurse  specialists.  A  1978 
survey  of  mental  health  manpower, 
published  by  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  found  that  42  percent 
of  all  mental  health  treatment  in  fed- 
erally funded  community  mental 
health  centers  was  provided  by  clinical 
social  workers.  The  time  has  come  to 
recognize  those  mental  health  special- 
ists that  provide  the  bulk  of  the  serv- 
ices and  establish  a  system  that  allows 
them  to  be  directly  reimbursed  for 
their  services. 

Importantly,  H.R.  3373  legislatively 
defines  at  the  Federal  level  the  profes- 
sional standards  and  the  type  of  edu- 
cational requirements  that  are  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  four  traditional 
mental  health  disciplines  under  which 
they  can  practice  Independently.  I 
have  specifically  spelled  out  the  pro- 
posed definitions  of  clinical  social 
workers,  clinical  psychologists,  psychi- 
atric nurse  specialists,  and  psychla- 
trlgts.  By  adopting  these  strict  educa- 
tional requirements,  as  well  as  State  11- 
censtire  and/or  certification,  I  am  con- 
fident that  only  highly  qualified  prac- 
titioners will  become  reimbursable 
under  the  law. 

Again,  many  of  the  States  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  have  taken  the 
lead  In  establishing  licensing  and  certi- 
fication laws,  as  well  as  mlnlmnm  re- 
quirements for  education  and  experi- 
ence. Clinical  social  workers,  for  exam- 
ple, are  subject  to  State  licensing  and 
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certification  laws  in  26  States,  contain- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion. The  professional  organizations 
are  actively  working  to  establish  a 
minimum  standard  for  Independent 
unsupervised  practice  of  at  least  a 
masters  degree  in  social  work  plus  2 
years  of  postgraduate  supervised  clini- 
cal experience.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Registry  of  Health  Care  Provid- 
ers In  Clinical  Social  Work  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers 
Clinical  Registry  certifies  clinical 
social  workers  who  meet  these  require- 
ments of  education  and  experience.  Is 
It  not  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment implement  the  same  strict  stand- 
ards that  already  exist  in  numerous 
States  across  the  country? 

Most  importantly,  increasing  the 
availability  of  mental  health  services 
to  our  Nation's  social  security  recipi- 
ents by  Including  clinical  social  work- 
ers, clinical  psychologists,  and  psychi- 
atric nurse  specialists  will  not  result  in 
huge  cost  Increases  for  the  program. 
In  fact,  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  overall  cost  of  our  national  health 
care  programs  would  decline.  How  is 
this  possible  In  an  age  cf  rapidly  esca- 
lating prices  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures? First,  the  utilization  of  less 
costly  outpatient  psychotherapy  has 
been  shown  to  decrease  the  need  for 
more  costly  inpatient  psychiatric  care. 
It  simply  costs  much  more  to  treat 
people  in  a  hospital  setting.  Second, 
psychiatrists  simply  charge  more  for 
their  services  than  other  mental 
health  specialists.  If  we  as  a  nation 
could  further  utilize  these  other  core 
mental  health  providers,  we  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  psychotherapy.  A 
recent  survey  of  psychotherapy  fi- 
nances concluded  that  of  1,284  re- 
spondents the  highest  percentage  of 
psychiatrists  report  charging  "$80  or 
more"  for  Individual  psychotherapy 
sessions,  while  clinical  social  workers 
charge  $40  per  session,  and  clinical 
psychologists  charge  $50  per  session. 
Consequently,  the  reimbursement  of 
clinical  social  workers  and  clinical  psy- 
chologists actually  costs  less  than  psy- 
chiatrists. 

Third,  a  recent  study  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  pointed 
out  that  the  utilization  of  mental 
health  services  resulted  in  decreased 
utilization  of  physical  health  services. 
This  data  is  not  shocking  news.  Gener- 
al practice  physicians  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  high  percentage  of  pa- 
tients who  are  suffering  physical 
symptoms:  for  example,  spastic  colon 
and  migraine  headaches,  caused  by  un- 
derlying nervous  and  mental  disorders. 
Other  studies  confirm  these  findings. 
A  pilot  study  conducted  by  the  Group 
Health  Association  of  Washington. 
D.C..  revealed  that  patients  who  re- 
ceived short-term  outpatient  psycho- 
therapy reduced  their  usage  of  general 
medical  services  and  of  X-ray  and  lab- 
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oratory  services  by  approximately  30 
percent.  Another  study  by  Kaiser-Per- 
manente  over  a  16-year  period  with 
mental  health  benefits  concluded  that 
patients  who  underwent  short-term 
psychotherapy  showed  a  reduction  of 
almost  75  percent  in  medical  utiliza- 
tion over  a  5-year  period.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  possible  to  decrease  physical 
health  services  which  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly costly. 

Fourth.  It  is  possible  to  increase  cov- 
erage to  include  other  core  mental 
health  specialists  without  raising  over- 
all costs.  A  study  by  the  Union  Labor 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  City 
and  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  £>es 
Moines,  Iowa,  demonstrated  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  raise  premiums 
because  of  their  inclusion  of  social 
workers  as  core  mental  health  special- 
ists. In  fact  it  Is  possible  to  obtain 
more  services  for  less  money. 

Fifth,  the  use  of  other  core  mental 
health  providers  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  costs 
while  stimulating  worker  productivity 
and  increased  profits  in  private  indus- 
try. A  pilot  program  conducted  by  a 
clinical  social  worker  at  a  Kermecott 
Copper  plant  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
showed  the  cost-effectiveness  of  an 
onsite.  outpatient  mental  health  pro- 
gram. Over  a  1-year  period,  the  em- 
ployees involved  showed  a  significant 
reduction  in  absenteeism— from  5.8 
working  days  per  month  to  2.93  days,  a 
drop  of  40.5  percent— and  in  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  costs— from 
$109.04  per  person  per  month  to 
$56.91  per  person  per  month,  a  reduc- 
tion of  48.7  percent.  Over  the  same 
period  the  control  group— those  not 
involved  in  the  outpatient  mental 
health  program— showed  a  2-percent 
increase  in  absenteeism  and  a  7.7-per- 
cent Increase  in  hospital,  medical,  and 
surgical  costs.  Consequently,  we  as  a 
nation  can  actually  reduce  the  overall 
costs  of  our  mental  health  programs 
while  expanding  the  scope  of  mental 
health  services  and  fully  utilizing 
other  core  mental  health  specialists. 

The  existing  mental  health  delivery 
system  Includes  four  core  professional 
groups,  but  medicare  and  medicaid 
does  not  recognize  these  contributions 
because  it  only  directly  reimburses 
physicians.  Ironically,  it  reimburses 
the  least  available,  the  most  expen- 
sive, and  the  smallest  group  of  mental 
health  specialists.  We  as  a  nation  must 
take  advantage  of  the  mental  health 
services  provided  by  clinical  social 
workers,  clinical  psychologists,  and 
psychiatric  nurse  specialists.  We 
cannot  continue  to  neglect  these  fun- 
damental human  resources  within  our 
communities  across  the  country.  The 
time  has  come  to  directly  reimburse 
these  other  mental  health  specialists 
for  their  services  under  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

For  much  too  long,  mental  health 
programs  in  general  have  been  relegat- 
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ed  to  second-class  status  and  the  con- 
tributions of  clinical  social  workers, 
clinical  psychologists,  and  psychiatric 
nurse  specialists  have  been  ignored 
and  forgotten.  The  general  public  has 
not  known  or  understood  the  complex 
mental  amd  emotional  problems  expe- 
rienced by  millions  of  Americans  nor 
appreciated  the  services  provided  by 
mental  health  specialists. 

We  must  now  remove  these  inequi- 
ties in  the  law  by  amending  the  exist- 
ing medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  I 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
6092  and  supporting  its  passage  in  the 
97th  Congress.  A  copy  of  the  bill  is  re- 
printed as  follows: 

H.R.  6092 
A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  services  of  mental 
health  specialists  under  the  medicare  sup- 
plemental benefits  program  and  under 
medicaid  programs. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1861(r)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting, 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  ",  or  (6)  except  for 
the  purpoees  of  section  1814(a)  other  than 
(a)<2HA).  section  183S  except  (aK2)  and 
(bXl).  and  subsections  (j).  (k).  (m),  and  (o) 
of  this  section,  a  mental  health  specialist, 
but  (unless  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  also 
applies  to  him)  only  with  respect  to  func- 
tions which  he  Is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form as  such  In  the  State  In  which  he  per- 
foniu  them". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Mental  Health  Specialist 
"(bb)(l)  The  term  mental  health  special- 
ist' means  an  individual  who  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)),  a 
clinical  social  worker  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (3)),  a  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)).  or  a  psychiatrist 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (5)). 

"(2)  The  term  clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  Individual  who  (A)  Is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  Independent  practice  level  of 
psychology  by  the  State  In  which  he  so 
practices.  (B)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree 
in  psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  Institution,  or  for  those  Individ- 
uals who  were  licensed  or  certified  prior  to 
January  1,  1978,  possess  a  master's  degree  In 
psychology  and  are  listed  In  a  national  regis- 
ter of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  which  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
deems  appropriate,  and  (C)  possesses  two 
years  of  supervised  experience  In  health 
service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  postde- 
gree. 

'■(3)  The  term  clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  Individual  who  (A)  possesses  a 
master's  or  doctor's  degree  In  social  work. 
(B)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work,  and  (C)  Is  licensed  or  certi- 
fied as  such  In  the  State  In  which  he  prac- 
tices, or  If  such  State  does  not  license  or  cer- 
tify clinical  social  workers.  Is  listed  In  a  na- 
tional register  of  social  workers  who,  by 
education  and  experience,  qualify  as  health 
care  providers  In  clinical  social  work. 
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••(4)  The  term  psychiatric  nurse  specialist' 
means  an  Individual  who  (A)  Is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  by  the  SUte  In  which  the 
individual  practices  nursing,  (B)  possesses  a 
master's  degree  or  higher  degree  In  psychi- 
atric nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an  ac- 
credited educational  Institution,  and  (C)  Is 
certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a  duly 
recognized  national  professional  nurse  orga- 
nization. 

"(5)  The  term  psychiatrist'  means  a  phy- 
sician who  (A)  Is  described  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  lS61(r).  and  (B)  Is  board  certified  by 
the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neu- 
rology or  has  successfully  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years  of  approved  graduate 
medical  training  In  psychiatry. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
In  the  case  of  services  furnished  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
applicable  In  the  case  of  services  furnished 
In  any  calendar  year  after  calendar  year 
1980. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17)  as 
paragraph  ( 18),  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  services  of  a  mental  health  specialist 
(as  defined  In  section  186I(bb)):  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(aX13HCKIl)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "numbered  (1) 
through  (16)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
numbered  (1)  through  (17)".« 
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•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retired  American  has  experienced  the 
full  crushing  weight  of  Reagan  eco- 
nomics. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  care 
about  programs  enacted  to  insure 
senior  Americans  a  decent  standard  of 
living  should  be  encouraged  by  the  in- 
creasing determination  with  which 
older  Americans  are  working  to  pre- 
serve critically  important  programs. 

Lud  Andolsek.  former  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  offers 
straight  talk  cutting  to  the  basic  polit- 
ical realities  of  the  struggle  facing  re- 
tired Americans. 

I  would  like  to  Include  for  the 
Record  Mr.  Andolsek's  speech  of 
March  3  to  the  Federal  Msuiagers  As- 
sociation, entitled.  "It's  Time  To  Fight 
Back." 

It's  Tim  To  Pioht  Back 
(By  L.  J.  Andolsek) 

I  haven't  kept  track  of  the  number  of 
times  I  have  been  privileged  to  meet  with 
your  fine  organization,  but  It  must  be 
coming  close  to  an  even  dozen.  Of  course. 
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I've  been  in  touch  with  your  Executive  Di- 
rector. Bun  Bray,  many  times  between 
meetings  and  lean  on  him  for  advice  and 
consultation. 

Each  time  In  the  past,  I  have  come  as  a 
Presidential  appointee— a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission— and  I  have  la- 
bored under  all  of  the  constraints  that  the 
term  Implies.  You  know  the  theme:  "Now 
Lud,  don't  give  away  the  store,  or  the  White 
House  will  come  down  on  you."  I've  always 
been  a  political  person,  as  you  know,  but 
I've  had  to  restrain  myself.  And  I  might 
add.  I  have  made  a  commitment  to  my 
present  organization  that  while  I  plan  to  be 
political.  I  will  not  be  partisan. 

So  today  the  wraps  are  off.  There  are  no 
constraints.  I'm  on  your  side,  and  I'm  going 
to  say  some  things  that  will  scare  the  hell 
out  of  you— and,  I  hope,  some  things  will 
stir  you  to  action. 

There  are  two  common  pegs  that  will  un- 
derlie everything  I  say  to  you: 

1.  These  are  dog  days  for  federal  workers, 
both  active  and  retired. 

2.  To  protect  what  we've  worked  years  and 
years  to  achieve,  we  have  to  take  off  the  kid 
gloves  and  fight  back.  We  have  to  leam  how 
the  political  game  is  played.  We  have  to 
play  the  game  hard.  And  we  have  to  become 
good  at  the  art  of  being  political. 

First,  let  me  set  the  stage,  and  If  I  brand 
myself  as  a  lifelong  liberal  In  the  process,  1 
make  no  apologies. 

In  my  lifetime,  I've  seen  many  poUtlcans 
who  saw  gains  to  be  made  In  flailing  the  bu- 
reaucracy. But  this  Is  the  first  Administra- 
tion that— after  election— seems  hell  bent 
on  destroying  the  bureaucracy.  It  would 
perhaps  be  charitable  to  think  and  say, 
"Forgive  them.  Father,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  But  my  fear  Is  that  severe 
damage  may  well  be  done  because  they 
know  well  what  they  are  doing,  and  they 
simply  do  not  grasp  the  consequences. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  point: 

The  other  day,  a  friend  of  mine  was  talk- 
ing to  a  group  of  federal  retirees.  A  very  re- 
sponsible person— a  professional  man  who 
had  devoted  his  working  life  to  public  serv- 
ice—stood up  and  related  an  absolutely 
frightening  story. 

He  said  he  had  been  bom  apd  raised  In 
the  midwest,  and  was  somewhat  accustomed 
to  attacks  on  ^he  bureaucracy  as  a  reader  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  When  he  was  around 
family  and  friends,  he  continued,  there  were 
times  when  he  was  more  Inclined  to  say,  "I 
am  a  veterinarian."  rather  than  say,  "I  am  a 
dvll  service  veterinarian. "  But  he  outgrew 
that  Inhibition,  and  learned  to  say  with 
pride:  "I  am  a  civil  servant.  I  work  for  the 
agency  that  has  produced  wash-and-wear 
fabrics,  concentrated  orange  Juice,  the 
BeltsvUle  turkey  (that  has  all  breast  and  no 
bones),  and  the  greatest  crop  yield  per  acre 
for  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

But  the  man  continued:  "Now  my  daugh- 
ter Is  finishing  graduate  school.  She  has 
worked  summers  In  government,  and  has 
heard  government  discussed  at  the  dUmer 
table  all  of  her  life.  The  other  day,  I  sug- 
gested that  she  consider  a  career  In  govern- 
ment." 

Then  came  the  frightening  punch  line.  He 
»ald:  'She  looked  me  straight  In  the  eye, 
and  using  words  not  fit  to  be  repeated  In 
public,  she  told  me  In  unmistakable  terms 
why  government  Is  the  last  place  she'd  want 
to  work. " 

Consequences.  •  •  •  ?  You've  got  It.  If  RIPs 
and  threats  of  RIPs  don't  permeate  the  air, 
what  does?  If  insults  to  the  bureaucracy  and 
to  the  people  In  It  are  not  commonplace. 
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what  Is?  And  If  the  highly  desirable  people 
we  should  be  trying  to  attract  are  Instead 
being  turned  off  by  the  mention  of  public 
service,  what  lies  ahead  for  the  republic? 

Going  beyond  the  pervasive  climate,  let's 
look  at  some  of  the  visible  evidence  that  the 
man  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  playing 
hard  ball— with  your  livelihood,  and  with 
your  earned  benefits. 

Exhibit  A:  RIPs.  Furloughs,  and  Firing.  I 
don't  need  to  cite  numbers,  for  this  of  all 
groups,  but  It  Is  all  too  apparent  that  the 
objective  of  "getting  government  off  the 
people's  back"  translates  to  the  practice  of 
reducing  federal  employment,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, reducing  the  cost  of  government— a 
furlough  of  say  one  day  p)er  day  period 
might  sound  more  desirable  than  a  RIP 
notice,  but  It  still  comes  down  to  a  10  per- 
cent cut  In  pay. 

Exhibit  B:  A  decision  to  cut  the  cost  of 
health  Insurance  by  reducing  the  extent  of 
coverage  sounds  appealing,  until  It  Is  you  or 
a  member  of  your  family  that  Is  going  Into 
the  hospital. 

Exhibit  C:  A  "pay  cap"  of  4.8  percent, 
when  comparability  calls  for  16  percent,  will 
sure  as  hell  save  dollars,  but  it  might  well 
prove  to  be  the  worst  way  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Exhibit  D:  The  elimination  of  one  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  retirees  may  not  be  all 
that  painful,  but  the  dice  keep  rolling.  Why 
not  a  postponement  of  COLA's?  Why  not 
something  less  than  100  percent  Indexation? 
Why  not  a  "cap"  on  retirement  benefits. 
Just  like  we  have  "caps"  on  pay— you  know 
the  beat,  and  the  beat  goes  on.  And  on.  And 
on.  And  It  seems  not  to  matter  a  whole  lot 
that  each  cut— real  or  proposed— is  the 
denial  of  a  solemn  promise  made,  a  shirking 
of  a  moral  commitment.  What  seems  to 
matter  Is  cutting  costs— but  as  I  have  stated, 
at  what  long-term  price  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  force? 

One  final  element  in  the  matter  of  stage- 
setting.  What  are  the  motivations  of  those 
who  would  treat  public  employees  like  dirt, 
and  what  are  their  techniques? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Reagan  is 
sincere  In  his  belief  that  the  first  step  on 
the  way  to  a  sound  economy  Is  to  curb  gov- 
ernment spending.  And  we  can't  honestly 
fault  him  for  pursuing  tl.at  objective.  But 
we  do  have  the  right  to  hope  that  he  will 
begin  to  show  some  human  compassion  In 
where  the  cuts  are  made.  I  firmly  believe 
that  federal  employees,  active  and  retired, 
are  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  In  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  but  to  date  they  are  being 
asked— no,  forced— to  carry  more  than  an 
equal  load. 

And  still  on  the  subject  of  motives.  I  think 
there  are  some  folks  out  there  whose  mo- 
tives are  suspect.  I  think  they  see  a  continu- 
ing attack  on  the  bureaucracy,  and  the 
people  In  the  bureaucracy,  as  a  means  to 
feather  their  own  nests.  You  know  very  weU 
what  I  am  getting  at:  Their  advertisements 
end  on  the  note,  "If  you  want  to  see  this 
attack  continued,  send  us  money." 

Moving  from  motives  to  techniques,  we 
have  seen  in  recent  months  two  Instances  In 
which  It  Is  not  the  mercenaries  In  the 
market  place  but  the  people  appointed  by 
the  President  who  are  using  exaggerations 
and  deceptions  to  win  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

In  one  case,  the  head  of  OPM  was  using 
"dynamic"  projections,  which  produced  big 
numbers,  when  he  briefed  the  press  on  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  retirement  system. 
But  he  was  using  the  statutory  procedures, 
which  produce  a  much  smaller  figure.  In  de- 
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termlnlng  the  amount  of  Interest  to  be  paid 
by  the  government. 

In  the  second  case,  Mr.  Stockman's  office 
released  a  ""fact  sheet"  which  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  numbers  of  retired  federal 
workers  receiving  the  minimum  social  seca- 
rity  benefit,  and  which  likewise  greatly  ex- 
aggerated the  amount  they  received  In  an- 
nuities. 

It  goes  without  sajrlng  that  we  called  both 
deceptions  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

THX  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  now  proposing  to  reduce  retire- 
ment benefits  by  (1)  limiting  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  the  lesser  of  the  CPI  in- 
crease or  the  annual  pay  Increase,  and  (2) 
Imposing  "caps"  on  certain  Federal  annu- 
ities. 

We  have  asked  the  leadership  of  Congress 
to  reject  these  proposals  because: 

1.  The  Administration  apparently  does  not 
know  why  annuities  were  Indexed  In  the 
first  place. 

2.  The  Administration  Is  using  faulty  as- 
sumptions by  not  recognizing  the  value  of 
tax -exemptions  for  Social  Security. 

3.  Congress  has  already  eliminated  those 
features  that  were  presumed  to  over-com- 
pensate retirees. 

4.  The  President's  proposals  would  subject 
annuities  to  the  same  degree  of  politics— 
and  Presidential  arrogance— that  now  per- 
tain to  pay. 

5.  The  Administration  erroneously  con- 
cludes that  key  workers  are  being  lured  out 
of  government  by  "excessive"  retirement 
benefits,  when  In  fact  they  are  being  driven 
out  by  a  parsimonious  pay  policy. 

6.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  equate  retirement 
Income,  a  single  source,  with  active  worker 
salary,  because  active  workers  have  benefit 
of  promotions  and  longevity  increases  as 
well  as  periodic  pay  adjustments. 

CALL  TO  ACnOM 

I  have  devoted  enough  time  to  the  climate 
that  I  characterize  as  dog  days  for  civil  serv- 
ants, and  to  the  motivations  of  the  people 
who  are  out  to  do  us  In. 

Now  I  will  get  down  to  bedrock  and  ask 
you  to  bring  the  resources  of  your  fine  orga- 
nization to  bear  In  the  fight  to  retain  what 
we've  got. 

First,  I  would  say  that  while  "Image"  Is  a 
problem,  the  issue  Is  bigger  than  Image.  It's 
a  pocketbook  matter.  Or  perhaps  more 
plainly,  a  matter  of  survival.  I  don't  think 
your  organization  nor  mine  can  wave  a 
magic  wand  and  get  the  editorial  writers  to 
stop  writing  adverse  editorials.  The  real 
arena,  where  we  wlU  either  win  or  lose  the 
battle,  is  In  the  Congress  rather  than  the 
media. 

The  question,  then.  Is  how  to  succeed. 

I  believe  we  have  to  follow  a  dual  course— 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  pay  and  bene- 
fits for  active  workers  or  benefits  for  retired 
workers. 

The  first  road  Is  education.  We  must  ex- 
plain why  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  at- 
tract and  keep  the  quality  of  men  and 
women  who  will  get  the  public's  work  done. 
And  why  It  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest 
to  demoralize  and  humiliate  the  good  men 
and  women  who  have  elected  to  serve  the 
public. 

This  road  Is  not  easy,  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
Those  who  would  dismantle  the  public  serv- 
ice are  good  at  the  art  of  persuasion,  and 
they  are  experts  in  the  matter  of  placing 
blame  where  It  does  not  belong;  (2)  gcxxl 
deeds  by  civil  servants  are  simply  not  news- 
worthy. The  press  thrives  on  controversy 
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and  colorful  catchphrues.  and  there's  not 
much  of  a  market  for  good  deeds  and  ac- 
complishment. 

The  second  road  we  must  follow  Is  the 
road  of  practical  politics— and  believe  me, 
we've  got  to  shed  any  hangups  we  might 
have  that  politics  is  a  dirty  word.  To  repeat 
myaelf.  being  political  does  not  mean  being 
partisan. 

We  have  to  realize  that  elected  officials 
are  mortal  human  beings,  not  automatically 
endowed  with  full  Itnowledge  of  all  the 
Issues.  We  have  to  arm  the  newcomers  and 
the  neutrals  with  solid  facts  that  support 
our  Interests,  and  we  have  to  dispel  the 
myths  and  half-truths  that  our  opponents 
serve  up. 

And  when  It  comes  to  those  who  share  the 
Administration  s  view  that  the  shortest  way 
to  a  balanced  budget  is  the  decimation  of 
the  public  service— and  who  make  It  clear 
that  their  minds  are  set  on  this  course — we 
have  to  play  some  hard-ball  ourselves.  To 
dispel  any  questions  about  my  meaning,  let 
me  say  it  in  the  fewest  possible  words:  We 
have  to  help  our  friends  get  elected,  and  we 
have  to  help  our  foes  find  other  employ- 
ment. I'm  not  speaking  In  part.lsan  political 
terms,  for  our  friends  might  wear  either  the 
Republican  label  or  the  Democrat  label,  and 
our  foes  might  have  earned  the  label  of  Boll 
Weevils  by  the  nature  of  their  votes. 

I  have  been  a  civil  servant  long  enough  to 
know  that  my  words  might  be  creating  a 
lump  in  the  pit  of  your  belly,  for  you  are 
saying  to  yourself:  "Walt  a  minute:  this  guy 
is  trying  to  get  me  Involved  in  hard  core  pol- 
iUcs.  and  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiU  poUUcal 
activity. " 

No.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  you  violate 
the  Hatch  Act.  or  any  other  law.  I'm  sug- 
gesting that  you  use  your  muscle,  your  orga- 
nization, and  your  know-how,  to  protect 
your  rights  and  benefits  within  the  law. 

The  Hatch  Act  does  not  prohibit  you  from 
paying  your  dues  to  your  organization.  But 
you  do  have  a  voice  In  saying  how  your  dues 
should  be  spent  by  your  elected  officers. 
And  with  an  old  pro  like  Bun  Bray  at  the 
helm.  I'll  guarantee  that  he  will  get  your 
message. 

The  Hatch  Act  does  not  dictate  your 
votes,  nor  deny  your  constitutional  right  to 
petition  the  Congress,  nor  your  right  to 
make  a  political  contribution  to  the  candi- 
date of  your  choice.  What  I'm  saying  is  that 
there  are  practical  steps  you  can  take  with- 
out violating  the  law. 

The  Hatch  Act  does  not  forbid  you  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper.  In  which  you 
dispel  the  half-truths  and  exaggerations 
that  someone  else  has  served  up  Nor  does  It 
prevent  you  from  explaining  the  vlrtures  of 
an  effective  public  service  to  a  civic  or  com- 
munity group.  But  if  you  hide  behind  the 
Hatch  Act  to  remain  silent  when  the  dema- 
gogs are  trying  to  do  you  in.  then  you  are 
begging  for  second-class  citizenship.  And  a 
public  servant  worth  his  salt  should  insist 
on  being  treated  as  a  first-class  citizen,  for 
he  has  earned  nothing  leas. 

Finally,  I  don't  want  to  intrude  Into  the 
internal  affairs  of  yo»ir  Association,  nor  to 
dictate  that  your  Association  must  always 
be  In  100  percent  agreement  with  mine  on 
all  Issues,  nor  am  I  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  concerns  of  active  and  retired  workers 
may  sometimes  differ. 

But  I  will  say.  with  deep  conviction,  that 
If  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  organiza- 
tional unity  was  needed,  that  time  Is  now. 
We  must  have  organizational  discipline,  for 
If  every  single  member  of  every  single  orga- 
nization chooses  to  march  to  a  different 
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drummer,  we  are  inviting  nothing  but  trou- 
ble. No  single  organization  representing  fed- 
eral workers  and  retirees  can  sit  back  and 
say  "Let  the  other  fellow  do  It. "  for  the  Job 
Is  too  big  for  any  one  organization  to  carry 
alone.  The  threat  Is  so  big  that  the  work— 
and  the  expense  of  the  work— must  be 
shared. 

My  Association  Is  straining  Its  every  fiber 
to  fight  the  good  battle  for  retired  folks, 
and  we  never  miss  the  chance  to  give  a  plug 
to  active  workers. 

Our  most  recent  initiative  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  political  action  fund  that  we 
call  NARFE-PAC.  We  are  asking  aU  of  our 
500.000  members  to  contribute  voluntarily 
to  that  fund,  and  we  intend  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds to  help  our  friends  get  elected  and  our 
foes  to  find  other  employment. 

If  your  Association  does  not  have  such  a 
fund,  may  I  suggest  that  you  should  consid- 
er starting  one.  Contributions  qualify  for 
the  tax  deduction,  and  they  must  be  volun- 
tary. 

I'm  simply  asking  you  and  your  fine  orga- 
nization to  go  out  and  do  the  kinds  of  things 
that  must  be  done— In  harmony  with  our 
Association  and  with  all  others  whose  ox  is 
being  gored. 

The  alternative  is  a  loss  of  pay  and  bene- 
fits such  as  we  have  not  seen  since  the  great 
depression.* 
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m  THB  HOUSX  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig  made  an  important 
speech  this  morning  concerning  nucle- 
ar arms,  conventional  forces,  American 
policy,  and  world  peace.  At  this  point  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro  the  full 
text  of  the  speech  made  by  Secretary 
Halg  at  Oeorgetown  University: 
Addrxu  bt  Hon.  ALxxAJfsat  M.  Haio,  Ja. 
piAcx  /un>  Drmaoici 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  of  the  modem  age 
that  man  has  conceived  a  means  capable  of 
his  own  destruction.  For  thirty-seven  years 
mankind  has  had  to  live  with  the  terrible 
burden  on  nuclear  weapons.  From  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age.  these  weapons  have  been 
the  source  of  grave  concern  to  our  peoples, 
and  the  focus  of  continuous  public  debate. 
Every  succe«ilve  President  of  the  United 
States  has  shared  these  concerns.  Every  ad- 
ministration has  had  to  engace  ttaeU  In  this 
debate. 

It  is  right  that  each  succeeding  generation 
should  question  anew  the  manner  in  which 
its  leaders  exercise  such  awesome  responsl- 
bllltlea.  It  Is  right  that  each  new  administra- 
tion should  have  to  confront  the  awful  di- 
lemmas posed  by  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapotu.  It  is  right  that  our  nuclear  strate- 
gy should  be  exposed  to  continuous  exami- 
nation. 

The  itraUffv  of  nuclear  deterrence 
In  debating  these  lasuea.  we  should  not 
allow  the  complexity  of  the  problems  and 
the  gravity  of  the  stakes  to  blind  us  to  the 
common  ground  upon  which  we  all  stand. 
No  one  has  ever  advocated  nuclear  war.  No 


responsible  voice  has  ever  sought  to  mini- 
mize its  horrors. 

On  the  contrary,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  post  war  era,  America's  leaders  have  rec- 
ognized the  only  nuclear  strategy  consistent 
with  our  values  and  our  survival— our  physi- 
cal existence,  and  what  makes  life  worth 
living- Is  the  strategy  of  deterrence.  The 
massive  destructive  power  of  these  weapons 
precludes  their  serving  any  lesser  purpose. 
The  catastrophic  consequences  of  another 
world  war— with  or  without  nuclear  weap- 
ons—make deterrence  of  conflict  our  high- 
est objective,  and  our  only  rational  military 
strategy  in  the  modem  age. 

Thus,  since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
American  and  Western  strategy  has  as- 
signed a  single  function  to  nuclear  weapons; 
the  prevention  of  war.  and  the  preservation 
of  peace.  At  the  heart  of  this  deterrence 
strategy  Is  the  requirement  that  the  risk  of 
engaging  in  war  must  be  made  to  outweigh 
any  possible  benefits  of  aggression.  The  cost 
of  aggression  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
victims  of  aggression. 

This  strategy  of  deterrence  has  won  the 
consistent  approval  of  the  Western  peoples. 
It  has  enjoyed  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
American  Congress.  It  has  secured  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  every  successive 
aUled  government. 

E>eterrence  has  been  supported  because 
deterrence  works.  Nuclear  deterrence  and 
collective  defense  have  preserved  peace  In 
Europe,  the  cnidble  of  two  global  wars  In 
this  century.  Clearly  neither  improvement 
in  the  nature  of  man.  nor  strengthening  of 
the  international  order  have  made  war  less 
frequent  or  less  brutal,  trillions  have  died 
since  IMS  in  over  130  International  and  civil 
wars.  Yet  nuclear  deterrence  has  prevented 
a  conflict  between  the  two  superpowers,  a 
conflict  which  even  without  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  the  most  destructive  in  man- 
kind's history. 

The  requirementt  for  Weatem  ttraUgy 

The  simple  poaseaalon  of  nuclear  weapons 
does  not  guarantee  deterrence.  Throughout 
history  societies  have  risked  their  total  de- 
struction if  the  prize  of  victory  was  suffi- 
ciently great,  or  the  consequences  or  sub- 
mission sufficiently  grave.  War,  and  in  par- 
ticular nuclear  war.  can  be  deterred,  but 
only  If  we  are  able  to  deny  an  aggressor 
military  advantage  from  his  action,  and 
thus  ensure  his  awareness  that  he  cannot 
prevail  in  any  conflict  with  us.  Deterrence, 
in  short,  requires  the  maintenance  of  a 
secure  military  balance,  one  which  cannot 
be  overturned  through  surprise  attack,  or 
sudden  technological  breakthrough.  The 
quality  and  credibility  of  deterrence  must  be 
measured  against  these  criteria.  Successive 
administrations  have  understood  this  fact 
and  stressed  the  Importance  of  an  overall 
balance.  This  administration  can  do  no  less. 

The  strategy  of  deteirence,  in  its  essen- 
tials, has  endured.  But  the  requirements  for 
maintaining  a  secure  capability  to  deter  in 
all  circumstances  have  evolved.  In  the  early 
days  of  unquestioned  American  nuciear  su- 
periority the  task  of  posing  an  unacceptable 
risk  to  an  aggressor  was  not  difficult.  The 
threat  of  massive  retaliation  was  fully  credi- 
ble as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  re- 
spond in  kind.  As  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
arsenal  grew,  however,  this  threat  began  to 
lose  credibility. 

To  sustain  the  credibility  of  Western  de- 
terence,  the  concept  of  flexible  response  was 
elaborated,  and  formally  adopted  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  NATO  partners  in 
1967,  Henceforth,  it  was  agreed  that  NATO 
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would  meet  aggression  initially  at  whatever 
level  it  was  launched,  while  preserving  the 
flexibility  to  escalate  the  conflict,  if  neces- 
sary, to  secure  the  cessation  of  aggression 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  aggressor.  The 
purpose  of  this  strategy  is  not  Just  to  con- 
duct conflict  successfully  if  it  Is  forced  upon 
us,  but  more  Importantly  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  conflict  in  the  first  place. 

Flexible  response  is  not  premised  upon 
the  view  that  nuclear  war  can  be  controlled. 
Every  successive  Allied  and  American  Oov- 
emment  has  been  convinced  that  a  nuclear 
war,  once  initiated,  could  escape  such  con- 
trol. They  have  therefore  agreed  upon  a 
strategy  which  retains  the  deterrent  effect 
of  a  possible  nuclear  response,  without 
making  such  a  step  in  any  sense  automatic. 

The  alliance  based  its  Implementation  of 
flexible  response  upon  a  spectrum  of  forces, 
each  of  which  plays  an  Indispensible  role  in 
assuring  the  credibility  of  a  Western  strate- 
gy of  deterrence.  At  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum are  America's  strategic  forces,  our 
heavy  bombers,  intercontinental  missiles, 
and  ballistic  missile  submarines.  Since 
NATO's  inception,  these  forces  have  been 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  Western  security, 
a  role  which  they  wUl  retain  In  the  future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
alliance's  conventional  forces,  including  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe.  These  forces  must  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  all  but  the  most 
massive  and  persistent  conventional  aggres- 
sion. They  must  be  resistant  and  durable 
enough  to  give  political  leaders  time  to 
measure  the  gravity  of  the  threat,  to  con- 
front the  Inherently  daunting  prospects  of 
nuclear  escalation,  and  to  seek  through  di- 
plomacy the  cessation  of  conflict  and  resto- 
ration of  any  lost  Western  territory.  The 
vital  role  which  conventional  forces  play  in 
deterrence  is  too  often  neglected,  particular- 
ly by  those  most  vocal  in  their  concern  over 
reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons.  A  strength- 
ened conventional  posture  both  strengthens 
the  deterrent  effect  of  nuclear  forces,  and 
reduces  the  prospect  of  their  ever  being 
used. 

Linking  together  strategic  and  convention- 
al forces  are  theater  nuclear  forces,  that  is 
NATO's  nuclear  systems  based  in  Europe. 
These  systems  are  concrete  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  American  commitment.  They 
are  a  concrete  manifestation  of  NATO's 
wllllngneas  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  if 
necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  its  members.  Further,  the  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  in  Ehirope  ensures 
the  Soviet  Union  will  never  believe  that  it 
can  divide  the  U.S.  from  its  Allies,  or  wage  a 
limited  war  with  limited  risks  against  any 
NATO  member. 

The  strategy  of  flexible  response  and  the 
forces  that  sustain  Its  credibility  reflect 
more  than  simply  the  prevailing  military 
balance.  Western  strategy  also  reflects  the 
political  and  geographical  reality  of  an  Alli- 
ance of  fifteen  independent  nations,  the 
most  powerful  of  which  is  separated  from 
all  but  one  of  the  others  by  four  thousand 
miles  of  ocean. 

Deterence  is  consequently  more  than  a 
military  strategy.  It  Is  the  essential  political 
bargain  which  binds  together  the  Western 
coalition.  Twice  in  this  century,  America 
has  been  unable  to  remain  aloof  from  Euro- 
pean conflict,  but  unable  to  intervene  in 
time  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  Western 
Europe.  Neither  we  nor  our  allies  can  afford 
to  see  this  pattern  repeated  a  third  time. 
We  have,  therefore,  chosen  a  strategy  which 
engages  American  power  in  the  defense  of 
Europe,  and  gives  substance  to  the  principle 
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that  the  security  of  the  Alliance  is  indivisi- 
ble. 

The  taak  ahead 

During  the  past  decade  the  Soviet  Union 
has  mounted  a  sustained  buildup  across  the 
range  of  its  nuclear  forces  designed  to  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  this  Alliance 
strategy.  Soviet  modernization  efforts  have 
far  outstripped  those  of  the  West.  The  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  Soviet  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  now  pose  a  seri- 
ous and  increasing  threat  to  a  large  part  of 
our  land-based  ICBM  force.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  Soviet  intermediate  range  missiles 
are  targeted  upon  our  European  Allies. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Soviets  intro- 
duced an  unprecedented  array  of  new  stra- 
tegic and  intermediate  range  systems  into 
their  arsenals  including  the  SS-17,  SS-18, 
and  SS-19  ICBM's,  the  Backfire  bomber, 
the  Typhoon  submarine  and  several  new 
tyi>es  of  submarine-launched  missiles,  and 
the  SS-20  intermediate  range  missUe.  In 
contrast,  during  this  same  period,  the  U.S. 
exercised  restraint  Introducing  only  the  Tri- 
dent missile  and  submarine,  Rnd  the  slower 
air  breathing  cruise  missile. 

In  order  to  deal  vrith  the  resulting  imbal- 
ances. President  Reagan  has  adopted  a  de- 
fense posture  and  recommended  programs 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  designed  to  maintain 
deterrence,  rectify  the  Imbalances,  and 
thereby  support  the  Western  strategy  I 
have  outlined. 

His  bold  strategic  modernization  program, 
announced  last  October,  is  designed  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  secure  and  reli- 
able capability  to  deny  an  adversary  advan- 
tage from  any  form  of  aggression,  even  a 
surprise  attack. 

The  President's  decision,  in  his  first  weeks 
in  office,  to  go  ahead  with  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  and 
grotind  launched  cruise  missiles.  In  accord- 
ance with  NATO's  decision  of  December 
1979,  represents  an  effort  to  reinforce  the 
linkage  between  our  strategic  forces  in  the 
United  States,  and  NATO's  conventional 
and  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  A  response  to 
the  massive  buildup  of  Soviet  SS-20's  tar- 
geted on  Westem  Europe,  this  NATO  deci- 
sion was  taken  to  ensure  that  the  USSR  will 
never  launch  aggression  in  the  belief  that 
its  own  territory  can  remain  Immune  from 
attack,  or  that  European  security  can  ever 
be  decoupled  from  that  of  the  U.S. 

The  Improvements  we  are  making  in  our 
conventtonal  forces— In  their  readiness,  mo- 
bility, training  and  equipment— are  designed 
to  ensure  the  kind  of  tough  and  resilient 
conventional  capability  required  by  the 
strategy  of  flexible  reaponae. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  these  three  types  of  forces.  The 
requirnnents  in  each  category  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  scale  of  the  others.  Their  func- 
tions are  similarly  linked.  The  Soviet  Union 
understands  this.  That  is  why  they  have 
consistently  proposed  a  pledge  against  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  idea  which 
has  achieved  some  resonance  here  In  the 
West. 

NATO  has  consistently  rejected  such 
Soviet  proposals,  which  are  tantamount  to 
making  Europe  safe  for  conventional  ag- 
gression. If  the  West  were  to  allow  Moscow 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  level  of  conflict 
which  most  suited  it,  and  to  leave  entirely 
to  Soviet  discretion  the  nature  and  timing 
of  any  escalation,  we  would  be  forced  to 
maintain  conventional  forces  at  least  at  the 
level  of  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies. 
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Those  in  the  West  who  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  a  "no  first  use"  policy  seldom  go  on 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  reintro- 
duce the  draft,  triple  the  size  of  its  Armed 
Forces,  and  put  its  economy  on  wartime 
footing.  Tet  in  the  absence  of  such  steps,  a 
pledge  of  no  first  use  effectively  leaves  the 
West  nothing  with  which  to  counterbalance 
the  Soviet  conventional  advantages  and  geo- 
political position  in  Europe. 

Neither  do  Westem  proponents  of  a  "no 
first  use"  policy  acknowledge  the  conse- 
quences for  the  Westem  Alliance  of  an 
American  decision  not  to  pose  and  accept 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  in  the  defense  of 
Europe.  A  "no  first  use"  policy  would  be  the 
end  of  flexible  response,  and  thus  of  the 
very  credibility  of  the  Westem  strategy  of 
deterrence.  In  adopting  such  a  stance,  the 
United  States  would  be  limiting  its  commit- 
ment to  Europe.  But  the  alliance  cannot 
function  as  a  limited  liability  corporation.  It 
can  only  survive  as  a  partnership,  to  which 
all  are  equally  and  fully  committed— shared 
benefits,  shared  burdens,  shared  rislts. 

Another  concept  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted interest  is  that  of  a  freeze  on  nucle- 
ii  weapons.  While  being  sensitive  to  the 
concerns  underlying  this  propsoal.  we  have 
had  to  underscore  the  flaws  in  such  an  ap- 
proach. A  freeze  at  current  levels  would  per- 
petuate an  unstable  and  unequal  military 
balance.  It  would  reward  a  decade  of  unilat- 
eral Soviet  buildup,  and  penalize  the  United 
States  for  a  decade  of  unilateral  restraint. 
As  President  Reagan  stressed  last  week, 
such  a  freeze  would  remove  all  Soviet  incen- 
tive to  engage  in  meaningful  arms  control 
designed  to  cut  armaments,  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  war. 

Much  of  the  argumentation  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  revolves  around  the  question  of  how 
much  is  enough.  Each  side  possesses  thou- 
sands of  deliverable  nuclear  weapons.  Does 
it  then  reaUy  make  any  difference  who  is 
ahead?  The  question  itself  is  misleading,  as 
it  assumes  that  deterrence  is  simply  a 
matter  of  numbers  of  weapons,  or  numbers 
of  casualties  which  could  be  inflicted.  It  is 
not. 

Let  us  remember,  first  and  foremost,  that 
we  are  trying  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
ourselves.  The  dynamic  nature  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  buildup  demonstrates  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  do  not  believe  in  the  concept 
of  "sufficiency".  They  are  not  likely  to  be 
deterred  by  a  force  based  upon  it. 

Let  us  also  recall  that  nuclear  deterrence 
must  work  not  Just  in  times  of  peace,  and 
moments  of  calm.  Deterrence  faces  its  true 
test  at  the  time  of  maximum  tension,  even 
in  the  midst  of  actual  conflict.  In  such  ex- 
treme circumstances,  when  the  stakes  on 
the  table  may  already  be  immense,  when 
Soviet  leaders  may  feel  the  very  existence  of 
their  regime  is  threatened,  who  can  say 
whether  or  not  they  would  run  massive  risks 
if  they  believed  that  in  the  end  the  Soviet 
State  would  prevail. 

Deterrence  thus  does  not  rest  on  a  static 
comparison  of  the  number  or  size  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Rather,  deterrence  depends  upon 
our  capability,  even  after  suffering  a  mas- 
sive nuclear  blow,  to  prevent  an  aggressor 
from  securing  a  militatV  advantage,  and  pre- 
vailing in  a  conflict.  Only  if  we  maintain 
such  a  capability  can  we  deter  such  a  blow. 
Deterrence,  in  consequence,  rests  upon  a 
military  balance  measured  not  in  warhead 
numbers,  but  in  a  complex  interaction  of  ca- 
pabilities and  vulnerabilities. 
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The  militarv  balance,  crisis  management 

and  the  conduct  of  American  diplomacy 

The  SUte  of  the  military  balance,  and  lt£ 
Impact  upon  the  deterrent  value  of  Ameri- 
can Forces  cast  a  shadow  over  every  signifi- 
cant geopolitical  decision.  It  affects  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  the  conduct  of  American  di- 
plomacy. It  influences  the  management  of 
international  crises,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  they  are  resolved. 

The  search  for  national  interest  and  na- 
tional security  is  a  principal  preoccupation 
of  the  leaders  of  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
Their  decisions  and  their  foreign  policies 
are  profoundly  affected  by  their  perception 
of  the  military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  conse- 
quent capacity  of  either  to  help  provide  for 
their  security  or  to  threaten  it. 

More  important  still,  perceptions  of  the 
military  balance  also  affect  the  psychologi- 
cal attitude  of  both  American  and  Soviet 
leaders,  as  they  respond  to  events  around 
the  globe.  For  the  foreseeable  future  the  re- 
lationship between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  one  In  which  our 
differences  outnumber  points  of  conver- 
gence. Our  objective  must  be  to  restrain  this 
competition,  to  keep  it  below  the  level  of 
force,  while  protecting  our  interests  and 
those  of  our  allies.  Our  ability  to  secure 
these  objectives  will  be  crucially  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  strategic  balance.  Every 
Judgment  we  make,  and  every  Judgment  the 
Soviet  leadership  makes  will  be  shaded  by 
It. 

Thus  the  Soviet  leadership,  in  calculating 
the  risks  of  subversion  or  aggression,  of  ac- 
quiring new  clients  or  propping  up  faltering 
proxies,  must  carefully  evaluate  the  possi- 
bilities and  prospects  for  an  effective  Ameri- 
can response.  Soviet  calctilatlons  must  en- 
compass not  only  American  capabilities  to 
Influence  regional  developments,  but  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  face  the  prospect  of  U.S.- 
Soviet confrontation,  and  consequent  esca- 
lation. American  leaders,  for  their  part, 
must  go  through  comparable  calculations  In 
reacting  to  regional  conflicts,  responding  to 
Soviet  adventurism,  and  seeking  to  resolve 
international  crises  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  U.S.  Interests. 

Put  simply,  our  own  vulnerability  to  nu- 
clear blackmail,  as  well  as  the  susceptibility 
of  our  friends  to  political  intimidation,  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  and  willingness  to 
cope  credibly  with  any  Soviet  threat.  A 
strong  and  credible  strategic  posture  en- 
hances stability  by  reducing  for  the  Soviets 
the  temptations  toward  adventurism,  at  the 
same  time  that  It  strengthens  our  hand  in 
responding  to  Soviet  political-military 
threats. 

Arms  Control  arid  nuclear  deterrence 
In  no  area  of  diplomacy  does  the  military 
balance  have  greater  effect  than  In  arms 
control.  Arms  control  can  reinforce  deter- 
rence, and  stabilize  a  military  balance  at 
lower  levels  of  risk  and  effort.  Arms  control 
cannot,  however,  either  provide  or  restore  a 
balance  we  are  unwilling  to  maintain 
tlirough  our  defense  efforts. 

Just  as  the  only  Justifiable  nuclear  strate- 
gy Is  one  of  deterrence,  so  the  overriding  ob- 
jective for  arms  control  Is  reducing  the  risk 
of  war.  The  essential  purpose  of  arms  con- 
trol Is  not  to  save  money,  although  It  may 
do  so.  Its  purpose  Is  not  to  generate  good 
feelings,  or  improve  international  relation- 
ships, although  It  may  have  that  effect  as 
well.  Arms  control's  central  purpose  must  be 
to  reinforce  the  military  balance,  upon 
which  deterrence  depends,  at  reduced  levels 
of  weapons  and  risks. 
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On  November  18,  President  Reagan  laid 
out  the  framework  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  arms  control  designed  to  serve 
these  objectives.  He  committed  the  United 
States  to  seek  major  reductions  in  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces,  leading  to  equal 
agreed  limits  on  both  sides.  Last  week  he  re- 
viewed the  steps  we  have  taken: 

In  Geneva  we  have  put  forth  detailed  pro- 
posals designed  to  limit  Intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces,  and  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
missiles  of  greatest  concern  to  each  side. 
This  proposal  has  won  the  strong  and  uni- 
fied support  of  our  allies. 

In  Vienna,  we  are  negotiating,  alongside 
our  allies,  on  reductions  In  conventional 
force  levels  In  Europe.  These  negotiations 
have  gone  on  without  real  progress  for  over 
eight  years.  Because  we  are  now  facing  dip- 
lomatic atrophy,  we  must  urgently  consider 
how  to  revitalize  East-West  discussions  of 
conventional  force  reductions,  and  stimulate 
progress  in  these  talks. 

Our  highest  priority,  in  the  past  several 
months,  has  been  completing  preparations 
for  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
strategic  arms.  Here,  too,  we  will  be  propos- 
ing major  reductions  to  verifiable,  equal 
agreed  levels.  Here,  too,  we  will  be  present- 
ing detailed  proposals  when  negotiations 
open. 

The  prospects  for  progress  In  each  of 
these  areas  of  arms  control  depend  upon 
support  of  the  Presidents  defense  pro- 
grams. This  Imperative  has  been  caricatured 
as  a  policy  of  building  up  arms  In  order  to 
reduce  them.  This  Is  simply  not  true.  As 
President  Reagan's  proposals  for  Intermedi- 
ate range  missiles  make  clear,  we  hope  that 
we  never  have  to  deploy  those  systems.  But 
we  must  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  main- 
tain the  t>alance  through  force  deployments 
If  we  are  to  have  any  prospect  of  reducing 
and  stabilizing  It  through  arms  control. 

Negotiations  in  the  early  1970's.  on  a 
treaty  limiting  antl-balllstlc  missile  systems 
provide  an  historic  example.  At  the  time, 
the  Soviets  had  already  built  a  system  of 
ballistic  missile  defenses  around  Moscow. 
The  United  States  had  deployed  no  such 
system.  Arms  control  offered  the  only 
means  of  closing  off  an  otherwise  attractive 
and  expensive  new  avenue  for  arms  competi- 
tion. Yet  It  was  not  until  the  American 
administration  sought  and  secured  congres- 
sional support  for  an  American  ABM  pro- 
gram that  the  Soviets  began  to  negotiate  se- 
riously. The  result  was  the  1972  treaty  limit- 
ing anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  which  re- 
mains in  force  today. 

This  same  pattern  was  repeated  more  re- 
cently with  Intermediate  range  missiles.  For 
years  the  Soviets  had  sought  limits  on  U.S. 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  but  refused  to  con- 
sider any  limits  upon  their  nuclear  forces 
targeted  upon  Europe.  Only  after  NATO 
took  Its  decision  of  Decemt>er  1979  to  deploy 
U.S  Pershing  II  and  ground  launched  cruise 
mlssUes  did  the  USSR  agree  to  put  lu  SS-20 
missiles  on  the  negotiating  table. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  arms,  as  well, 
there  Is  Utle  prospect  the  Soviet  Union  will 
ever  agree  to  equal  limits  at  lower  levels 
unless  first  persuaded  that  the  United 
States  Is  otherwise  determined  to  maintain 
equality  at  higher  levels.  It  Is,  for  Instance, 
unrealistic  to  l)elleve  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  agree  to  reduce  the  most  threatening 
element  of  Its  force  structure.  Its  heavy, 
multlwarheaded  intercontinential  missiles 
unless  It  Is  persuaded  that  otherwise  the 
United  States  will  respond  by  deploying 
comparable  systems  Itself. 

F\)r  many  opposed  to  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons — even  for  defense  or  deterrence— 
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the  Issue  Is  a  moral  one.  For  those  who  first 
elaborated  the  strategy  of  deterrence,  and 
for  those  who  see  to  maintain  Its  effect,  this 
Issue  Is  also  preeminently  moral.  A  familiar 
argument  Is  that,  in  a  nuclear  age,  we  must 
choose  between  our  values  and  our  exist- 
ence. If  nuclear  weapons  offer  the  only  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  blackmail,  some  would 
argue  we  should  submit,  rather  than  pose 
the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict.  This  choice, 
however.  Is  a  false  one.  By  maintaining  the 
military  balance  and  sustaining  deterrence, 
we  protect  the  essential  values  of  Western 
civilization— democratic  government,  per- 
sonal llt>erty,  and  religious  freedom— and 
preserve  the  peace.  In  falling  to  maintain 
deterrence,  we  would  risk  our  freedoms, 
while  actually  Increasing  the  likelihood  of 
also  suffering  nuclear  devastation. 

As  human  beings  and  free  men  and 
women,  we  must  reject  this  false  alterna- 
tive, and  avoid  the  extremes  of  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophe and  nuclear  blackmail.  In  the  nu- 
clear age,  the  only  choice  consistent  with 
survival  and  civilization  Is  deterrence. 

An  eminent  theologian  once  described  our 
age  as  one  In  which  "the  highest  possibili- 
ties are  Inextricably  Intermingled  with  the 
most  dire  perils."  The  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances  so  vital  to  our  civilization 
also  make  possible  Its  destruction.  This  re- 
ality cannot  be  wished  away. 

Americans  have  always  been  conscious  of 
the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  nuclear  weapon. 
Prom  the  moment  that  science  unleashed 
the  atom,  our  instinct  and  policy  has  been 
to  control  it.  Those  who  direct  America's  de- 
fense policies  today  share  completely  the 
desire  of  people  everywhere  to  end  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  to  begin  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  nuclear  armament. 

Confronted  by  the  dire  perils  of  such 
weapons,  America  has  responded  in  a 
manner  that  best  preserves  both  security 
and  peace,  that  protects  our  society  and  our 
values  and  that  offers  hope  without  illusion. 
The  strategy  of  deterrence  has  kept  the 
peace  for  over  thirty  years.  It  has  provided 
the  basis  for  arms  control  efforts.  And  it 
offers  the  best  chance  to  control  and  to 
reduce  the  dangers  we  face. 

Deterrence  Is  not  automatic.  It  cannot  be 
had  on  the  cheap.  Our  ability  to  sustain  It 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
military  balance  now  being  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  build-up.  If  we  are  to  reinforce 
deterrence  through  arms  control  and  arms 
reduction,  we  must  convince  the  Soviets 
that  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  our  forces  will  not  succeed. 

The  control  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons,  based  on  deterrence,  is  the  only  ef- 
fective Intellectual,  political  and  moral  re- 
sponse to  nuclear  weapons.  The  stakes  are 
too  great  and  the  consequences  of  error  too 
catastrophic  to  exchange  deterrence  for  a 
leap  into  the  unknown.  The  incentives  for 
real  arms  control  exist  and  we  have  both 
the  means  and  the  duty  to  apply  them. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  our  objectives  in  the 
nuclear  era.  We  seek  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  and  to  establish  a  stable  military  bal- 
ance at  lower  levels  of  risk  and  effort.  By 
doing  so  today,  we  may  be  able  to  build  a 
sense  of  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation, 
offering  the  basis  for  even  more  ambitious 
steps  tomorrow.  But  above  all,  we  shall  be 
pursuing  the  "highest  possibility"  for 
peace.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS— EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  an- 
nounced within  days  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration 
that  international  terrorism  would  re- 
place human  rights  violations  as  the 
focus  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Yet,  day 
after  day  and  month  after  month,  the 
administration,  by  its  actions  and/or 
lack  of  action,  has  alined  the  United 
States  with  regimes  that  practice  ter- 
rorism against  their  own  people. 

The  latest  example  of  this  spectacle 
is  a  report  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  cozying  up  to  Robert  D'Au- 
buisson.  a  right-wing,  former  Salvador- 
an  army  officer. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  E. 
White  described  D'Aubulsson  as  a 
pathological  killer  and  the  person 
linked  repeatedly  to  incipient  military 
coups  and  paramilitary  terrorist  activi- 
ties. Because  of  his  alleged  role  in  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo 
Romero  and  his  other  terrorist  activi- 
ties. D'Aubuisson  had  been  banned 
from  entering  the  United  States  since 
May  of  1980. 

Now.  Thomas  Enders,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, is  saying  that  D'Aubuisson  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States. 
If  Reagan  administration  officials  are 
really  concerned  about  terrorism,  they 
should  not  be  associating  our  country 
with  individuals  who  engage  in  that 
activity.  Double-talk  and  double  stand- 
ards are  no  substitute  for  policy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  March  17  which  fur- 
ther details  the  sordid  activities  of  Mr. 
D'Aubuisson. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  17.  1982] 

Salvador  Hopetul  Tied  to  Slatihgs 

(By  Katharine  Koch) 

Washikctoh.— The  govemmente  of  the 
United  States  and  El  Salvador  have  pos- 
sessed for  nearly  two  years  docimients  that 
link  the  leading  right-wing  contender  In  El 
Salvador's  current  election  campaign  to 
death  squads  whose  operations  are  believed 
to  have  included  the  assassination  of  Salva- 
doran  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero. 

Copies  of  the  documents,  seized  from 
former  army  major  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  in 
May  1980.  have  been  obtained  by  The 
Glol)e.  D'Aubuisson  Is  regarded  by  most  ob- 
servers as  the  most  powerful  of  the  right- 
wing  contenders  in  El  Salvador's  March  28 
election  for  a  constituent  assembly. 

Neither  the  US  nor  Salvadoran  govern- 
ments, however,  has  taken  official  action  on 
the  Information,  which  points  to  D'Aubuis- 
son as  a  key  figure  in  an  International  para- 
military network. 

In  EI  Salvador,  there  has  been  no  vigorous 
investigation  into  the  Romero  murder,  no 
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action  against  the  active-duty  officers 
linked  to  the  death  squads  and  no  prosecu- 
tion of  D'Aubuisson,  the  former  national 
guard  Intelligence  officer  now  emerging  as 
the  potential  leader  of  a  rightist  coalition 
that  may  come  to  power  in  the  elections. 

Information  in  the  documents  connects 
D'Aubuisson  to  the  Miami  under  world,  but 
a  US  law-enforcement  source  said  that  in- 
formation was  not  made  available  to  appro- 
priate investigative  authorities. 

D'Aubuisson  reportedly  tried  to  eat  some 
of  the  papers  when  he  and  a  group  of  civil- 
ian and  inilltary  colleagues  were  arrested  in 
May  1980  In  connection  with  an  alleged 
coup  conspiracy  and  the  documents  were 
seized.  Col.  Adolfo  Amoldo  Majano,  a 
member  of  the  Salvadoran  Junta  at  the 
time,  who  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  group, 
has  authenticated  The  Globe's  copies.  They 
also  have  been  examined  and  authenticated 
by  former  US  ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
Robert  E.  White  and  US  intelligence  ana- 
lysts. 

The  documents  were  turned  over  to  the 
Salvadoran  Junta  and  military  high  com- 
mand, but  the  men  were  released  after  72 
hours  for  "lack  of  evidence."  A  Salvadoran 
military  source  said  the  matter  was  not  pur- 
sued because  It  implicated  members  of  the 
high  command,  D'Aubuisson  had  been 
cashiered  from  the  national  guard  after  the 
former  military  regime  was  ousted  in  Octo- 
ber 1979. 

The  papers  underscore  the  reasons  for  US 
concern  about  the  unexpectedly  strong 
showing  D'Aubuisson  Is  making  in  the  cur- 
rent campaign  as  head  of  the  Nationalist 
Republican  Alliance  (ARENA),  which  has 
promised  to  undo  the  US  sponsored  reforms 
of  El  Salvador's  clvlUan-mllltary  Junta. 

But  given  the  Salvadoran  failure  to  pros- 
ecute, the  documents  also  raise  questions 
about  the  Reagan  Administration's  recent 
certification  that  the  Salvadoran  military  Is 
trying  to  curb  human-rights  abuses. 

D'Aubuisson  has  said  that  if  elected,  he 
will  "exterminate"  leftist  guerrillas  fighting 
the  government  within  three  months  and 
try  the  president  of  the  US-backed  Junta, 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  for  treason,  D'Au- 
buisson views  Duarte 's  Christian  Democrat- 
ic Party  as  "red  on  the  Inside."  ARENA 
blamed  the  Christian  Democrats  for  a 
shooting  in  which  D'Aubuisson  was  grazed 
on  the  shoulder  late  last  month. 

The  Chlristlna  Democrates,  ARENA  and 
the  conservative  Nationalist  Conciliation 
Party  are  the  main  parties  In  a  field  of  six 
nmning  in  the  March  28  elections  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  and  Interim  president. 
Leftists  are  boycotting  the  election,  arguing 
that  participation  would  cost  them  their 
lives. 

The  captured  documents  Include  propa- 
ganda to  discredit  US  policy  In  El  Salvador, 
a  plan  for  a  coup  and  a  dally  log  of  meet- 
ings, expenditures,  arms  lists  and  the  com- 
position of  hit  teams.  Also  in  the  documents 
Is  a  list  of  names,  addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers of  a  number  of  businessmen  from  El 
Salvador's  oligarchy,  some  of  whom  now  live 
In  the  Miami  area  and  In  California.  Also 
listed  are  expenses  for  trips  to  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala.  One  US  analyst  said  the  or- 
ganization and  materiel  mentioned  In  the 
papers  constituted  "the  best  terrorism  that 
money  can  buy." 

Among  the  papers  is  the  outline  for  an 
"Operation  Pina,"  which  US  and  Salvador- 
an sources  Identified  as  the  plan  for  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Romero  on  March  24, 
1980.  It  calls  for  a  team  composed  of  a 
driver,  a  killer  and  four  security  guards.  The 
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equipment  Includes  a  night-sight  scope,  a 
.257-callber  Robert's  rifle,  four  automatic 
pistols  and  grenades. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Salvadoran 
Archbishopric.  Romero  was  killed  by  a 
single  .2S-callber  cartridge  shot  into  the 
heart,  fired  from  the  side  of  a  small  chapel 
while  he  was  delivering  afternoon  Mass. 
Four  men  were  seen  escaping  into  a  waiting 
red  car.  The  documents  contain  repeated 
references  to  gasoline  and  repair  expenses 
for  a  "red  car." 

A  Judge  initially  assigned  to  investigate 
the  murder  fled  El  Salvador  after  his  life 
was  threatened.  Despite  repeated  requests 
from  church  officials,  the  case  has  not  been 
pursued  by  Salvadoran  authorities. 

The  "physical  elimination"  of  Romero 
and  more  than  100  other  persons  is  called 
for  in  another  of  the  captured  papers, 
signed  by  the  "Secret  Anti-Communist 
Army."  The  list  includes  leading  members 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  as  well  as 
then-US  Ambassador  White.  Another  docu- 
ment attempts  to  associate  White  with 
Archbishop  Romero's  murder,  saying  that 
"Cuban  Communist  assassins "  killed 
Romero  within  days  of  White's  arrival  in  El 
Salvador. 

White  has  testified  before  Congress  that 
the  State  Department  has  "compelling  If 
not  100-percent  conclusive  evidence "  that 
D'Aubuisson  ordered  the  Romero  assassina- 
tion. A  State  Department  official,  however, 
said  the  D'Aubuisson  documents  were  con- 
sidered "an  internal  matter"  for  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  seized  documents  contain  few  explicit 
references  to  D'Aubuisson.  At  one  point,  he 
Is  listed  only  as  "Roberto"  with  a  telephone 
number.  In  another  document,  he  is  named 
as  "Boby."  But  Investigators  say  the  connec- 
tions between  D'Aubuisson  and  the  activi- 
ties in  the  papers  are  clear. 

One  of  the  key  documents,  for  example,  is 
the  diary  by  Capt.  Alvaro  Rafael  Saravia. 
Saravia  Is  widely  considered  D'AubuIsson's 
right-hand  man.  The  diary  contains  lists  of 
arms  purchased  that  one  expert  said  added 
up  to  "a  very  lethal  force."  The  arsenal 
ranges  from  pistols  to  submachine  guns, 
with  such  accoutrements  as  bullet  proof 
vests,  telescopic  sights  and  the  MIO  silencer 
common  to  Latin  American  paramilitary 
groups  based  in  southern  Florida.  Daily  ex- 
penses totaling  thousands  of  dollars  are  me- 
ticulously listed  for  haircuts,  safe  house, 
meals,  ""muchachas,"  flights  to  Guatemala 
and  payments  to  bodyguards  and  members 
of  the  El  Salvador  Treasury  Police.  The  ex- 
penses Include  $280  "to  contract  20  men" 
and  $80,000  "to  the  Nlcaraguan,"  believed  to 
be  a  hired  killer. 

Another  paper  outlines  a  coup  plan  that 
would  have  put  D'Aubuisson  and  two  associ- 
ates on  the  Junta  in  place  of  Col.  Majano,  a 
progressive  officer  later  ousted,  and  two 
other  civilians.  The  coup  was  dropped  after 
US  officials  refused  to  support  it. 

The  US  embassy  In  San  Salvador,  White 
has  said,  obtained  copies  of  the  D'Aubuisson 
documents  and  forwarded  them  to  the  State 
Department  in  both  the  original  Spanish 
and  English  translation  in  May  1980,  with 
the  recommendation  that  their  contents  be 
analyzed  and  pursued. 

At  the  time  of  his  detention.  D'Aubuisson 
was  already  a  figure  of  concern  to  Washing- 
ton. He  had  threatened  the  American 
charge  D'affaires  on  Salvadoran  television 
and  his  US  visa  had  been  revoked.  D'Aubuis- 
son later  appeared  in  Washington  illegally 
and  was  deported.  In  March  1981  he  claimed 
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credit  for  a  shooting  attack  on  the  US  em- 
bassy In  San  Salvador. 

One  of  the  businessmen  associated  with 
D'Aubulsson  in  the  papers  is  Rlcardo  Sol 
Meza.  one  of  the  businessmen  associated 
with  D'Aubulsson  In  the  documents,  was 
later  detained  in  connection  wltli  the  Janu- 
ary 1981  murder  of  American  labor  experts 
Michael  Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman  In 
San  Salvador.  Sol  Meza  was  subsequently 
released  on  a  legal  technicality.  Another 
suspect.   Hans   Christ,   is   free   on   bail   In 


The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  (AIFLD),  chief  advising 
agency  to  the  Salvadoran  land  reform  pro- 
gram and  employer  of  the  two  Americans. 
has  conducted  a  private  investigation  and 
said  it  has  evidence  showing  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  Sol  Meza  and  Christ,  "high-ranldng 
officers  in  the  (Salvadoran)  security  forces" 
arc  directly  Implicated  in  the  murders. 

Under  US  pressure,  a  National  Ouard  ser- 
geant and  five  corporals  were  arrested  last 
month  for  the  murder  of  four  American 
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churchwomen  in  El  Salvador  in  December 
1981.  However,  in  congressional  testimony. 
White  testified  that  two  of  the  women  "ap- 
peared on  the  death  list  .  .  .  from  the  mili- 
tary commandant"  of  Chaletenango  Prov- 
ince. The  Salvadoran  government  closed  its 
investigation  with  the  arrest  of  the  six 
guardsmen. 

In  its  certification  last  January  that  an 
improved  human-rights  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador Justified  continued  military  aid.  the 
Reagan  Administration  stated  that  the  Sal- 
vadoran government  was  "achieving  sub- 
stantial control  over  all  elements  of  the 
armed  forces."  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  Thomas  O. 
Hinders  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  "over  1.000  soldiers  '  had  been 
transferred  or  otherwise  removed  "for 
abuses  of  authority  to  their  cooperktion 
with  the  violent  right."  The  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment has  supplied  llsU  of  318  national 
police.  59  national  guardsmen,  19  treasury 
police  and  35  army  soldiers  cashiered  from 
active  duty  to  members  of  Congress.  None 
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of  the  names  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  paramilitary  organization  of  D'Aubuls- 
son is  on  those  lists. 

A  Salvadoran  military  source  said  that,  be- 
sides D'Aubulsson  and  Saravla.  who  were  al- 
ready cashiered,  none  of  the  some  20  offi- 
cers named  in  the  seized  documents  is 
Icnown  to  have  been  removed  from  active 
duty.  Among  those  associated  with  the 
D'Aubulsson  network  are  Col.  Manuel  Ed- 
mundo  (Chele)  Paliclos.  currently  com- 
mander of  the  Salvadoran  1st  Army  Bri- 
gade. MaJ.  Denis  Moran,  whom  AIFLD 
charges  was  Involved  in  the  murder  of  the 
two  American  land  reform  advisors,  current- 
ly military  attache  in  Chile:  MaJ.  Roberto 
Staben,  who  was  detained  with  D'Aubulsson 
and  who  is  today  a  high-ranking  cavalary 
officer,  listed  in  the  documents  beside  sever- 
al payments;  Lt.  Rodolfo  Lopez  Sibrian  on 
active  duty  in  the  national  guard:  and 
others  whose  current  assignments  have  not 
been  established.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  commend  to 
Your  gracious  comfort  and  care  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  their 
daughter,  and  her  family  In  the  tragic 
death  of  grandson  Michael. 

Lord  Thou  hast  been  our  dtoeUing 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
Thou  art  God.— Psalm  90:  1-2. 

Gracious  Father,  the  Senators  have 
heard  many  voices  during  the  recess 
and  often  the  voices  are  conflicting. 
They  heard  many  voices  from  the 
people;  they  heard  the  voice  of  special 
interests;  they  have  remembered  their 
own  words  as  they  spoke  to  their 
people  in  their  campaigns.  They  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  administration, 
the  voice  of  their  party,  the  voices  of 
their  peers.  Now  they  must  listen  to 
the  voice  of  conscience.  Grant,  O  God, 
that  they  may  be  still  and  listen  to 
Thy  voice. 

As  they  listen,  study,  ponder,  and 
discuss,  give  them  special  wisdom  to 
sift  and  sort  and  filter  the  voices  so 
that  out  of  debate  and  decision  may 
come  truth  and  justice  and  righteous- 
ness, that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done 
on  Earth  as  it  Is  in  Heaven.  We  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  whose 
life  was  a  total  commitment  to  Thy 
will.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


EXPRESSIONS  OP  SYMPATHY  TO 
SENATOR  AND  MRS.  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  ON  LOSS  OP  THEIR 
GRANDSON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express,  I  am 
sure  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate, 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  to  Mrs.  Byrd, 
and  to  their  family  on  the  loss  of  their 
grandson.  Jon  Michael  Moore.  As  was 
stated  in  the  prayer  by  the  Chaplain 
this  morning,  the  grandson  was  17 
years  old.  He  was  tragically  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  only  a  short 


distance  from  his  home  in  Leesburg, 
Va. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  by  his 
father,  and,  of  course,  by  his  grand- 
parents, our  colleague.  Senator  B-strd, 
and  his  wife  Erma.  I  am  sure  every 
Senator  joins  me  in  extending  to  this 
family  our  deepest  sympathy  over  this 
tragic  loss. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  week's  poem  entitled  "The  Flight 
of  Youth,"  in  memory  of  Jon  Michael 
Moore,  the  grandson  of  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Puoht  of  Youth 
There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses. 

There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain: 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs. 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts. 

And  it  never  comes  again. 
We  are  stronger,  and  are  better. 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign: 
StUl  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth,  with  flying  feet. 

And  will  never  come  again. 
Something  beautiful  is  vanished. 

And  we  sigh  for  It  in  vain: 
We  behold  it  everywhere. 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air. 

But  it  never  comes  again. 
—Richard  Henry  Stoddard  [1825-1903] 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
under  the  order  previously  entered 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
for  the  Easter  recess  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  has  been  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  no  resolutions 
shall  come  over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  the  caU  of  the 
calendar  has  been  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  shall  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  the  terms  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  Senators 
allowed  to  speak  for  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business,  under  the  rule  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20.  will  recur  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  would  not  normally  occur  until  2 
p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  but  at  2  p.m..  the 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  Senate 
Resolution  20;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair,  is  it  not  also  correct  that  the  so- 
called  Symms  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  20  will  be  the  pending 
Qiiestion  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  are  two  Symms  amendments. 
No.  1349  will  be  pending. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  the 
Symms  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  wiU  consume  this  day.  and  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  late  today.  I  expect 
that  we  will  recess  well  In  advance  of 
the  normal  hour  of  6  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  some  effort  is  being 
made  to  arrive  at  a  time  certain  to 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Symms 
amendment  on  tomorrow. 

I  expect  to  resume  debate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  resolution  itself.  Senate 
Resolution  20,  or  any  other  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  to  that  resolution, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  But  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular resolution  and  the  substance  of 
it,  as  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is,  and  whom  I  observe 
on  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate general  debate  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 20  during  this  day,  and  I  do 
not  expect  votes  on  Senate  Resolution 
20  except  as  there  may  be  procedural 
votes  in  relation  to  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow.  I  antici- 
pate that,  in  addition  to  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  20  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  including  the  Symms 
amendments,  it  may  be  possible  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
items  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
There  will  be  votes  then  tomorrow.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
record  votes  today. 

On  Thursday,  I  expect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  will  continue  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  20  as  that 
is  necessary,  and  it  probably  will  be 
necessary.  I  would  not  anticipate  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  absent  ex- 
traordinary circuimstances  then  on 
Friday. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12:30 
P.M.  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  past 
12:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  then  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m.  so  that  Members 
may  attend  party  caucuses  which  will 
be  conducted  off  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  time  to  any  Senator  seeking  rec- 
ognition or  yield  control  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  need  the 
time,  but  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
very  much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  under  the  standing 
order. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  LOSS  OF 
GRANDSON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  join  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  in  offering  my  condolences 
to  Senator  Robert  C.  Bykd  on  the  loss 
of  his  grandson.  I  can  hardly  conceive 
of  a  tragedy  that  Is  greater  than  losing 
a  child  or  a  grandchild.  In  this  case  I 
understand  that  Michael.  Senator 
Btro's  grandson,  was  particularly 
close  to  Senator  Btrd.  He  was  a  very 
bright  young  man.  and  Senator  Btro 
made  s\ire  that  he  had  a  thorough 
grounding  In  American  history,  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

AU  of  us  feel  the  deepest  kind  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
this  young  man  just  at  the  beginning 
of  his  life  at  the  age  of  17. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  whatever  time  he  may 
desire  from  the  minority  leader's  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  all  Senators 
were  distressed  to  learn  that  Jon  Mi- 
chael Moore,  the  grandson  of  our  very 
able  minority  leader.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btro,  had  passed  away  in  a  tragic 
automobile  accident.  I  can  recall  from 


my  youth  how  easily  young  people  can 
get  involved  in  such  accidents;  in  fact, 
it  can  happen  to  anyone.  It  is  especial- 
ly tragic  that  Michael,  who  had  such  a 
wonderful  future,  with  a  fine  educa- 
tion and  every  Incentive  to  provide 
leadership  to  this  Nation  in  the 
future,  has  been  taken  from  our  midst 
at  such  an  early  age.  My  sympathies, 
as  well  as  those  of  my  wife.  Carolyn, 
go  to  Senator  Byrd's  family,  particu- 
larly to  Bob  and  Erma  Byrd.  knowing 
how  much  they  are  suffering  from 
their  loss  at  this  moment. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
with  God's  help  the  minority  leader 
and  his  wife.  Erma.  will  soon  be  back 
among  us  to  provide  us  with  the  lead- 
ership and  the  inspiration  they  have 
bestowed  upon  this  body  so  many 
times  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  not  always 
understand  why  these  things  happen, 
but  religion  has  taught  me.  as  well  as 
the  minority  leader  and  his  wife  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  good  Lord  has 
his  reasons  for  taking  loved  ones  away 
from  us. 


genocide  is  clearly  less  difficult  than 
attempting  to  halt  it  or  seek  remedies 
once  such  madness  has  begun. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
must  not  be  afraid  to  speak  out.  to  put 
its  name  on  the  record  with  this  pro- 
foundly moral  statement. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 


WE  CANNOT  BE  AFRAID  TO 
SPEAK  OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
small  article  recently  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  an  elderly  man  re- 
vealed that  he  could  have  saved  a 
Jewish  pencUmaker  from  a  Georgia 
lynch  mob.  That  is,  if  he  had  told  the 
truth  in  a  sensational  1915  murder 
trial,  a  case  that  contributed  to  the  re- 
surgence of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
birth  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League, 
Leo  Prank  would  not  have  been  killed. 

Mr.  Frank  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  killing  14-year-old  Mary  Phagan  at 
a  pencil  factory,  had  his  sentence  com- 
muted, but  was  later  hanged  in  an  oak 
grove  by  a  mob  of  vigilantes  who 
called  themselves  the  Knights  of  Mary 
Phagan. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  that 
Alonzo  Mann  now  asserts  that  he  is 
sure  Frank  was  innocent  of  the 
murder  and  that  the  prosecutor's  star 
witness  actually  killed  the  girl.  The 
Post  Quotes  Mann  as  saying,  "At  last  I 
am  able  to  get  this  off  my  heart."  The 
terrible  guilt  he  feels  stems  from  his 
knowledge  that  he  could  have  saved 
Mr.  Frank  had  he  spoken  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  possess  the  oppor- 
tunity Alonzo  Mann  lost,  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  out  and  save  not  just  one  life, 
but  possibly  millions  of  lives. 

The  United  States  must  speak  out 
and  add  our  voice  to  the  85  other  na- 
tions who  have  already  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention.  In  doing  so  we 
would  be  adding  our  support,  our  cru- 
cial support,  as  a  superpower  and 
leader  in  the  human  rights  course,  to 
the  international  effort  to  prevent 
genocide  from  occurring.  And  prevent- 
ing   the    unspeakable    nightmare    of 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  are  there  matters  held  at  the 
desk  at  this  time  under  the  provisions 
of  rule  XIV? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  a  bill.  S.  2148.  which  normally 
would  be  read  a  second  time,  but  will 
be  in  morning  business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 


PROTECTION  OF  UNBORN 
HUMAN  BEINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  clerk  will  read  S.  2148  a 
second  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2148)  to  protect  unborn  human 
beings. 

Mr.     BAKER.     Mr.     President,     on- 
behalf   of   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms).  I 
object    to    consideration    of    S.    2148 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XIV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XIV.  the  bill  will  go  to  the  calen- 
dar. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve, by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  will  recess  automatically  at 
12:30  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  that  time,  the 
matter  under  consideration  will  be 
Senate  Resolution  20,  and  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  by  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  will  be  the  pend- 
ing question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISS  SHELBY  WALKER  COM- 
MENDED ON  SPEECH  CONTEST 
AWARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  one  of 
my  constituents.  Miss  Shelby  Walker 
of  Hampton  Park  Christian  School  In 
Greenville,  S.C,  has  been  awarded 
second  place  In  the  Southern  Regional 
Friends  of  Free  China  "I  Speak  for 
Freedom"  High  School  Speech  Con- 
test. 

Her  essay  relates  to  Taiwan  and  de- 
velops the  theme  of  "How  Freedom 
Affects  Progress."  I  commend  her  on 
both  the  content  of  her  composition 
and  the  clarity  of  her  thought.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  such  quality  penman- 
ship about  the  serious  issues  that  face 
our  Nation  today  by  a  person  of  such 
young  age. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  speech  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Testimonial  or  Fheedoii 

In  1776  the  author  of  Common  Sense 
penned  this  plea:  "O  ye  that  love  manldnd! 
Te  that  dare  oppose  not  only  the  tyranny, 
but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth!  Every  spot  of 
the  old  world  Is  overrun  with  oppression. 
Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe 
.  .  .  O  receive  the  fugitive  and  prepare  in 
time  an  asylum  for  mankind."  Two  hundred 
and  six  years  later  we  still  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  progress  in  this  asylum  that  Thomas 
Paine  so  loved:  America.  Yet  freedom  Is  still 
a  fugitive  in  most  countries  today  and  will 
certainly  become  a  flgltive  to  our  free  lands 
unless  we  open  our  eyes  to  what  Is  already 
obvious:  the  positive  relationship  that  exists 
between  freedom  and  progress.  Let's  look  at 
freedom  and  how  it  affects  economic 
growth,  cultural  development,  and  individ- 
ual ideas. 

The  effect  of  freedom  on  economic  growth 
Is  perhaps  nowhere  better  demonstrated 
than  in  the  classic  example  of  Taiwan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  February.  1979  edition  of 
Readers  Digest,  Taiwan  Is  an  astounding 
accomplishment.  In  19M,  the  United  States 
ceased  economic  aid  to  Taiwan.  But  despite 
that  fact,  during  1977  the  economy  of 
Taiwan  increased  by  eight  point  one  percent 
in  real  terms.  By  1977,  its  standards  of  living 
were  twice  as  high  as  mainland  China.  This 
tiny  country  was  also  the  eighth  largest 
trading  partner  wjth  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  year  of  '77.  AU  of  this  was  accomplished 
by  a  free  group  of  people,  free  of  support. 
What  was  their  motive?  Simply  the  fact 
that  they  were  able  to  pursue  a  goal  for 
themselves.  If  they  worked  hard,  they  were 
rewarded  by  individually  receiving  the  prof- 
Its.  Economic  progress  hinged  upon  their 
freedom. 

The  effects  of  freedom  on  culture  are  also 
positively  demonstrated.  Countries  that 
have  permitted  a  relative  amount  of  free- 
dom have  always  produced  more  than  their 
share  of  great  literary  works.  As  a  rule,  the 
only  literary  works  originating  in  countries 
with  repressive  governments  have  been  cri- 
tiques and  satires  from  their  own  societies. 


The  New  York  Times  has  recently  reported 
the  sad  story  of  two  oriental  journalists  who 
must  pay  a  large  price— Imprisonment— for 
publishing  critiques  of  their  government  on 
mainland  China.  When  freedom  ebbs,  great 
musical  artists  also  seem  to  disappear.  Com- 
munist East  Germany  has  not  produced 
anything  near  a  Brahms  or  Beethoven;  nei- 
ther has  Soviet  Russia  produced  the  likes  of 
a  Tchaikovsky.  And  from  a  more  recent  ex- 
ample, it  is  Ironic  that  a  country  as  massive 
as  mainland  China  is  barren,  while  tiny 
Taiwan  can  produce  a  great  conductress 
such  as  Helen  Quach.  It  is  ironic,  but  it  is 
not  surprising,  since  the  arts  in  mainland 
China  must  be  utilitarian  in  nature,  and 
always  glorifying  of  the  government.  Re- 
pression has  never  been  the  friend  of  crea- 
tivity. Although  education  exists  In  repres- 
sive countries,  it  is  only  a  tightly  censored 
form  designed  to  control  the  mind.  For 
years  after  Communist  takeover  of  Red 
China,  Chinese  children  knew  nothing  more 
of  their  heritage  than  "Mao."  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  freedom  affects  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

Last,  and  most  important,  freedom's  effect 
on  the  progress  of  individual  Ideas  is  unde- 
niable. It  is  here  that  freedom  must  take  Its 
first  effect.  While  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
was  in  his  prison  camp  in  Russia,  he  learned 
a  very  important  lesson— one  we  wouldn't 
expect  to  be  learned  under  such  conditions. 

He  found  what  It  meant  to  be  truly  free. 
It  is  when  a  man  is  free  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  is  the  freest,  no  matter  where  he  is. 
The  freedom  to  think  is  a  privilege  of  which 
individuals  can  rarely  be  robbed.  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  refused  to  be  robbed  of  this  free- 
dom. It  was  freedom  to  think  that  caused 
him  to  comprehend  the  difference  between 
liberty  and  repression  and  to  act  on  that 
comprehension  by  preserving  the  liberty  of 
the  free  Chinese  on  Taiwan.  To  ask  a  man 
who  is  free  in  his  own  mind  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  repression  Is  to  ask  him  to  endure  a 
great  contradiction  against  himself.  With 
every  defector  and  with  every  refugee  that 
Is  successful  in  leaving  any  Communist  land, 
we  can  be  assured  of  many  others  who  are 
not  successful,  and  who  must  endure  this 
contradiction. 

Unlike  Thomas  Paine,  those  of  us  in 
America  who  were  bom  Into  freedom  have 
never  seen  her  as  a  fugitive.  Paine  was  right: 
"What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too 
lightly."  Through  Taiwan's  example,  let's 
learn  to  appreciate  the  progress  that  free- 
dom brings,  and  the  effect  that  freedom  has 
on  the  economics,  the  culture,  and  the  ideas 
of  man.  Let's  be  thankful  that  in  freedom's 
absence  there  are  still  men  like  Russia's 
Sakharov,  and  mainland  China's  untold  dis- 
sidents who  plead  with  their  countrymen  to 
receive  their  fugitive:  freedom.  And  togeth- 
er, in  America  and  Taiwan,  let's  vow  that  in 
our  countries  we  must  never,  never  allow 
freedom  to  become  the  fugitive. 

Srklbt  Walker, 
Hampton  Park  Christian  School 


LATE  PAYMENTS  BILL  NOW 
NEARING  ENACTMENT 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
late  payments  legislation  is  now  Hear- 
ing enactment.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
97th  Congress.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. S.  30,  which  provided  for  Interest 
penalties  to  Government  agencies  that 
were  late  in  paying  their  bills.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  esti- 


mated that  40  percent  of  all  Govern- 
ment bills  are  not  paid  on  time. 

S.  30  and  a  companion  measure  S. 
1131.  the  Delinquent  Payments  Act  of 
1981.  were  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Govenmiental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. Research,  and  Rules 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Danforth. 

S.  1131  was  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  December  15, 
1981.  A  companion  measure  was  also 
passed  imanimously  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  23,  1982. 

I  am  confident  the  few  remaining 
technical  differences  between  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  late  payments 
legislation  will  be  worked  out  shortly 
and  that  a  late  payments  bill  will  soon 
be  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  business- 
men of  this  country  will  be  well  served 
by  this  legislation  once  it  is  signed  Into 
law.  As  evidence  of  that  fact.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  in 
support  of  late  payments  legislation 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  April 
6,  issue  of  the  Washington  Report  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pating  Bills  on  Time 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  Congress  is  likely 
to  send  to  the  White  House  a  bill  that 
should  provide  financial  relief  to  businesses 
that  contract  with  government. 

This  legislation  also  should  provide  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  to  most  other  Amer- 
icans. 

Conferees  are  ironing  out  minor  differ- 
ences in  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions 
of  the  Prompt  Payments  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  federal  agencies  to  pay 
their  bUls  on  time  or  face  interest  penalties. 

Both  bodies'  bill  would  establish  a  30-day 
standard  for  agency  payments  to  firms  con- 
tracting with  them  for  goods  or  services. 

The  House  bill  would  Impose  penalties 
when  payments  are  more  than  15  days  over- 
due. The  Senate  measure  does  not  provide  a 
15-day  grace  period;  interest  would  begin  ac- 
cruing on  the  Slst  day. 

Enactment  of  the  Prompt  Payments  Act 
in  either  form  should  alter  the  long-stand- 
ing pattern  of  late  agency  payments  to  con- 
tractors, many  of  whom  have  been  forced  to 
borrow  substantial  sums  to  cover  operating 
expenses  whUe  awaiting  payments  from  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Congress  deserves  thanks  for  its  action  on 
this  worthwhile  legislation  from  those  firms 
that  do  business  with  government. 

And  lawmakers  deserve  at  least  a  self-sat- 
isfied smile  from  the  rest  of  us,  who  once  a 
month  must  grit  our  teeth  and  mail  checks 
to  cover  our  bills. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOP- 
ERATION AND  REGULATORY 
REFORM 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  officials 
of  State  and  localities  now  have  great- 
er freedom  to  advise  Federal  agency 
administrators    about    Federal    rules 
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and  regulations  due  to  an  amendment 
which  Senator  Durekberger  and  I  of- 
fered to  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act. 

State  and  local  officials  are  account- 
able to  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  to 
the  Congress,  for  running  a  significant 
number  of  Federal  programs.  The  ad- 
ministration estimate  of  grant-in-aid 
outlays  for  1982  is  $91.2  billion.  That 
is  why  it  is  imperative  that  State  and 
local  officials  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  at  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
development  of  policies  affecting  the 
programs  for  which  they  are  answer- 
able. 

The  Durenberger-Sasser  amendment 
to  the  regulatory  reform  bill  will 
permit  a  high  degree  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  rules  and  regulations. 
I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
DuRENBERCER  fop  the  bipartisan  way  in 
which  this  amendment  was  forged  and 
accepted  as  part  of  the  regulatory 
reform  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  John  J.  Oun- 
ther.  executive  director  of  the  D.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  which  tells  of 
the  importance  of  this  provision  to 
State  and  local  governments  t)e  print- 
ed in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Francis  B.  Francois,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion Officials  on  the  same  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  CoirrKREiicK  or  Mayors. 
Woihington,  D.C..  March  31,  1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasskr. 

260  Russell  SenaU  Office  Building, 
WashinoUm,  B.C. 

Dkar  Skhator  Sasskr:  I  wanted  to  take  a 
moment  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  and 
your  staff  for  the  tremendous  effort  you 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  adding  language  exempting  us 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  (PACA) 

As  you  are  well  aware,  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  amendment  for  over  three  years, 
and  we  are  most  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  been  our  constant  companion 
in  seeking  to  remedy  the  problems  created 
by  PACA. 

Your  remarks  on  the  PACA  amendment 
to  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  demonstrat- 
ed again  your  keen  understanding  of  the 
problems  faced  by  Mayors  and  other  local 
and  sUte  officials  In  attempting  to  shape 
and  implement  federal  programs.  Most  Im- 
portantly, they  reflected  your  sensitivity  to 
the  nature  of  the  intergovernmental  part- 
nership shared  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  assistance  on 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation.  We  be- 
lieve It  will  go  a  long  way  to  serve  the  public 
interest  at  all  levels  of  government  by  assur- 
ing that  officials  designing,  funding  and  Im- 
plementing programs  are  free  to  consult 
with  one  another. 


Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoHX  J.  OoirrMZR. 
Executive  Director. 

Amkricam  Associatioh  or  Statk 
Highway  and  TRAHSPORTATioif 
OmciALS. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  26,  1982. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasskr. 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Sknator  Sasscr:  We  want  to  extend 
our  warmest  thanks  to  you  for  your  part  in 
amending  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  (S. 
1080)  during  Its  consideration  In  the  Senate, 
to  change  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  so  that  we  can  once  again  conduct  effec- 
tive and  open  dialogue  with  our  counter- 
parts in  the  Federal  agencies. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  In  the  Center  For  Auto  Safety 
case  curtailed  the  effectiveness  of  relation- 
ships between  AASHTO  and  its  member 
state  departments  of  highways  and  trans- 
portation and  the  federal  transportation 
agencies,  and  that  It  has  at  times  caused 
undue  delays  in  making  decisions,  misunder- 
standings that  could  have  been  avoided  by 
more  open  communication,  and  needless  ex- 
pense. We  are  pleased  at  reference  to  this 
Court  decision  by  the  Senate  and  at  having 
It  Included  in  the  Congressional  Record.  For 
the  sake  of  an  Improved  Federal  system,  we 
hope  your  amendment  will  lay  the  issue  to 
rest,  and  that  It  will  now  be  accepted  by  the 
House. 

We  again  thank  you  for  your  efforts,  and 
stand  ready  to  be  of  assistance  wherever 
poasible. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Francis  B.  Francois, 

Executive  Director. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  having  dispensed 
with  the  quonmi  call  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senate,  at  12:31  p.m..  recessed 
until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Luoar). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  tis  If  In  morning  busl- 
npss 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  first  occasion  that  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session  since  April 
2,  when  the  Argentine  Government, 
without  provocation  and  without  right 


or  cause,  invaded  and  occupied  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is.  therefore,  appropriate, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  should  consider 
this  matter  at  the  outset  of  the  first 
day  on  which  we  return. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  place  this 
issue  in  a  context  which  is  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  neither  in  the 
Nation  nor,  perhaps  equally,  in  our 
Government. 

This  is  not  the  first  act  of  violence 
or  aggression  in  the  world  since  the 
signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
with  its  provision  in  article  2,  section 
4.  that: 

All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  matter  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations. 

This  is,  I  reiterate,  not  the  first  act 
of  aggression,  of  armies  crossing 
boundaries.  It  Is  only  the  most  recent. 
One  needs  only  think  of  Afghanistan, 
think  of  Cambodia,  think  of  the  bleak 
history  of  the  world  over  the  last  two 
decades  in  that  regard. 

This  is.  however,  the  first  occasion 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  and  the  formation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  that  na- 
tionals of  a  NATO  member  have  fallen 
under  foreign  military  rule. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  because  this 
is  the  context  in  which  I  desire  to 
speak:  The  invasion  by  the  Argentine 
military  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
their  occupation  is  the  first  occasion 
since  the  establishment  of  NATO  in 
1948  that  nationals  of  a  NATO 
member  have  been  subjected  to  mili- 
tary occupation  by  another  power. 
This  demands  the  greatest  attention 
of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Alliance,  and  requires 
the  closest  attention  as  to  how  we  re- 
spond and  the  context  in  which  we  re- 
spond. 

I  propose  the  NATO  context. 

There  is  perhaps.  Mr.  President,  one 
almost  equivalent  event.  It  occurred  in 
1960.  when  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  India,  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  prohibition  of  article 
2,  section  4,  invaded  the  Portuguese 
enclave— the  United  Nations  would 
call  it  a  colony— of  Ooa  on  the  west 
coast  of  India. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  Adlai  Stevenson, 
then  our  permanent  representative, 
spoke  at  length  and  with  great  force 
to  the  Justice  of  the  Portuguese  claim 
that  the  Charter  had  been  violated, 
that  India  was  In  violation,  that 
Indian  forces  ought  to  withdraw. 

A  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the 
Security  Council,  calling  on  the  Indi- 
ans to  withdraw. 

However,  as  a  demonstration  of  its 
alinement  with  the  Republic  of  India, 
the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  the  resolu- 
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tion.  The  aggression  continued  and 
the  conquest  was  consolidated,  and  to 
this  day  it  has  not  been  reversed, 
nearly  it  will  not  be. 

Indeed  the  only  persisting  conse- 
quence of  India's  invasion  of  Goa,  is 
that  Goa  is  off  limits  to  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dors. For  all  other  purposes,  the  state 
now  has  t>een  absorbed  by  a  larger 
province.  During  my  tenure  as  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  certainly,  I  was  in- 
structed not  to  visit  the  former  Portu- 
guese territory,  and  I  assume  that  the 
prohibition  still  exists. 

There  can  be  no  question,  though, 
that  Goa  was  a  colony,  as  would  gener- 
ally be  understood  in  the  terms  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1514, 
known  InformaUy  as  the  U.N.  Charter 
of  Decolonization. 

Ooa  was  clearly  a  colony.  There  had 
been  a  native  Indian  population  there 
when  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  the 
16th  century.  They  took  over  the  terri- 
tory and  subjected  the  local  popula- 
tion to  whatever  decrees  they  chose. 
There  was  no  exercise  of  the  principle 
of  "self-determination  of  peoples,"  a 
principle  asserted  In  the  first  article  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  Goa  was  inhabited 
by  a  population  distinctly  different 
than  the  Portuguese,  previously  resi- 
dent In  a  different  part  of  the  world. 
That  the  Institutions  of  the  U.N. 
would  agree  this  was  a  colony  was  In- 
sured by  what  the  British  called  the 
"salt  water  rule"— which  is  that  a 
nation  can  only  have  colonies  if  it 
must  cross  salt  water  to  reach  them. 
Thus  the  Soviets  can  with  impunity 
maintain  colonies  on  the  continguous 
edge  of  their  nation  without  rousing 
anti-colonial  sensibilities  in  the  U.N. 

The  case  of  the  Falkland  Islsuids  is 
altogether  different.  The  Falkland  Is- 
lands are  territory  of  a  NATO  member 
and  catmot  be  considered  a  colony  In 
the  same  sense  as  Goa.  as  I  shall  ex- 
plain momentarily.  These  islands  have 
now  been  Invaded  by  an  outside  power, 
and  nationals  of  this  ally  are  now 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  mili- 
tary of  that  power. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  an  unin- 
habited group  of  islands  of  the  kind 
that  were  encountered  in  significant 
number  during  the  16th  century,  In 
the  age  of  clrcimmavlgatlon,  when  Eu- 
ropean sailors  first  crossed  aU  the 
great  oceans  of  the  world.  They  were 
subsequently  settled  by  Britons,  by 
Welsh  sheepherders  In  the  main.  Now. 
having  been  Invaded  and  occupied  by 
Argentine  Armed  Forces,  the  Argen- 
tines commence  the  first  effort  to 
make  a  colony  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
in  the  sense  that  would  normally  be 
acknowledged  at  the  United  Nations. 
A  colony  could  emerge  from  this  con- 
text because  Argentina  is  Invading  a 
country  with  a  different  language, 
with  almost  an  entirely  separate  histo- 
ry, using  its  forces  in  a  classic  military 
maneuver  to  subjugate  another 
people. 


On  the  day  following  the  Invasion, 
the  Security  Council  was  clear  on  this. 
In  effect,  the  Security  Council  said, 
"let  us  have  no  talk  of  colonialization. 
If  there  is  any  colonialization  here,  it 
is  by  the  Argentines."  The  Security 
Council  resolution  on  this  matter  was 
explicit,  with  a  terseness  that  suggests 
the  case  was  overwhelming. 

On  April  3,  the  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  that  said: 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  the  statement  made  by  the 
F»resldent  of  the  Security  Council  on  2  April 
1982  calling  on  the  Governments  of  Argenti- 
na and  the  United  Kingdom  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  threat  or  force  in  the  region  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas  Malvinas); 

Deeply  disturbed  at  reports  of  an  Invasion 
on  2  April  1982  by  armed  forces  of  Argenti- 
na. 

E>etermining  that  there  exists  a  breach  of 
peace  in  the  region  of  the  Falldand  Islands 
(Islas  Malvinas), 

1.  Demands  an  Immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities; 

2.  Demands,  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands (Islas  Malvinas); 

3.  Calls  on  the  Government  of  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  a  diplomat- 
ic solution  to  their  differences  and  to  re- 
spect fully  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  in 
contrast  to  what  happened  with  re- 
spect to  Goa,  and  possibly  to  suggest 
that  there  was  a  different  perception, 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  cast  Its  veto. 
Only  one  nation  voted  against  the  res- 
olution: Panama,  as  a  measure  of 
Latin  American  solidarity,  I  assume.  I 
do  wish,  however.  It  had  not  done 
that.  The  day  may  come  when 
Panama  will  wish  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  protect  It. 

To  say  that  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil was  emphatic  In  Its  denunciation  of 
the  Argentine  action,  Mr.  President,  Is 
not  at  all  to  say  that  the  issue  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Falkland  Islands  is 
not  a  matter  of  dispute.  Title  to  the  is- 
lands is  clearly  disputed.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion that  is  as  common  in  internation- 
al law  as  it  Is  In  domestic  law.  The 
Falklands  are,  as  I  have  said,  one  of 
the  many  uninhabited  islands  discov- 
ered In  the  age  of  circumnavigation 
and  only  subsequently  settled.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  manifest  surprise  of  a 
succession  of  Soviet  diplomats  at  the 
U.N.,  who,  having  extended  their  re- 
marks at  some  length  on  the  unhappy 
clrciunstances  of  the  natives  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  Island  of  Diego  Garcia, 
overwhelmed  by  British  and  now 
American  masters,  when  they  learned 
that  the  only  natives  of  Diego  Garcia 
were  flora  and  fauna.  No  people  lived 
there  before  the  British  arrived. 

International  courts,  when  dealing 
with  disputed  claims,  do  not  look  for 
the  perfect  title.  Professor  Leo  Gross 
of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Internation- 
al Law  and  Diplomacy,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities,  perhaps 
the  leading  authority,  on  such  mat- 


ters, informs  us  that  the  courts  will 
simply  seek  the  party  with  the  better 
title.  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  British  have  the  better  title  to  the 
Falklands. 

In  International  law,  there  have 
Ijeen,  traditionally,  three  tests  of  title 
of  sovereignty.  One  is  the  test  of  histo- 
ry. Second  is  the  test  of  effective  pos- 
session. Third  is  the  test  of  display  of 
sovereignty.  Mere  protest  extended 
over  time  does  not  make  any  addition 
to  a  disputed  claim.  There  can  be  no 
question  that,  with  respect  of  the 
three  accepted  tests — of  history,  of  ef- 
fective possession,  of  display  of  sover- 
eignty—the British  claim  is  over- 
whelmingly the  better. 

The  fact  that  the  Argentines  have 
protested  this  claim  for  150  years  and 
more  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of 
their  case.  It  weakens  It  for  the  simple 
fact  that  protest,  extended  over  long 
periods  of  time,  unaccompanied  by 
any  change  In  the  circumstance  pro- 
tested, in  fact  erodes  the  grounds  for 
the  protest.  That  the  Argentines  may 
have  protested  the  situation  for  150 
years  or  more  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
change  it  and.  Indeed,  it  strengthens 
the  mirror  image,  which  is  the  effec- 
tive display  of  sovereignty  by  the  Brit- 
ish. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  look  at  a 
map  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  you  will 
see  their  history  written  there  in  the 
same  maimer  as  is  written  the  history 
of  many  of  the  islands  encountered  In 
the  course  of  the  great  circumnaviga- 
tions. There  Is  a  Port  Salvador,  which 
is  obviously  a  Spanish  name.  There  is 
a  place  called  Choiseul,  which  is  a 
French  name.  But  overwhelmingly, 
you  find  English  names,  like  Queen 
Charlotte  Bay.  Queen  Charlotte,  of 
course,  was  the  consort  of  George  III. 

I  noticed  this  name  on  the  map  be- 
cause the  trout  stream  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  on  which  my  farm  is  located 
in  New  York  State  is  Charlotte 
Creek— it  was  named  in  the  same  era, 
for  the  same  person.  There  is  Carcass 
Island,  there  is  Berkeley  Sound,  and 
there  is  the  capital,  Stanley,  and  the 
like. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  point  about 
the  mutillngual  Ehiropeanization  of 
the  region  during  this  period.  Cape 
Horn  nearby  is  named  not  because  this 
particular  promontory  looks  like  a 
horn,  but  rather  for  the  Dutch  city  of 
Hoom,  with  two  "o's." 

The  history  of  these  islands  is  per- 
haps not  history  well  enough  known. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  will 
relate  a  bit  of  it. 

Since  the  16th  century,  Britain, 
Prance,  Spain,  and  Argentina  have 
claimed  the  Falklands.  As  I  say,  you 
can  find  one  Spanish  name,  you  can 
find  one  French  name,  though  you 
find  in  the  main  British  names.  The  is- 
lands    were     discovered,     evidently. 
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during  Ferdinand  Magellan's  great  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  in  1520. 

That,  for  some  reason,  is  not  as  clear 
as  it  might  be;  if  he  did  find  them,  he 
left  no  trace.  For  the  British,  in  1592, 
a  Captain  John  Davis  ran  upon  the  is- 
lands and  claimed  them  for  the  British 
Crown.  It  was  the  practice  In  those 
days,  and  not  disputed— certainly  not 
disputed  where  there  were  no  occu- 
pants. In  1690,  a  century  later,  the  is- 
lands were  named  for  Viscount  Falk- 
land, who  was  then  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

The  Spanish  abandoned  the  Falk- 
lands  in  1811,  having  been  most 
recently  in  occupation.  This  was  done 
as  part  of  Spain's  general  withdrawal 
from  the  region  after  the  beginning  of 
the  South  American  rebellions  of 
Simon  Bolivar.  Agentina  declared  its 
Independence  in  1810,  and  the  Spanish 
later  withdrew.  The  Argentines  got  to 
the  Island  in  1820  and  raised  their  flag 
but  did  not  establish  a  settlement 
until  later,  according  to  some  accounts 
not  until  1829. 

In  1831,  they  having  buUt  a  fort, 
they  seized  three  American  sealing 
ships.  We  were  now  beginning  that 
great  era  of  sealing  and  whaling  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

The  Americans  were  part  of  those 
fleets.  In  1831  three  of  our  ships  were 
seized  by  Argentine  forces,  and  the 
U.S.  ship  Lexington,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commander  Duncan,  was  dis- 
patched to  release  the  American  ships. 
He  did  that  and  more.  Perhaps  beyond 
his  orders,  he  destroyed  the  Argentine 
fort.  These  actions  were  undertaken  at 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Consul  In 
Montevideo,  but  President  Andrew 
Jackson  subsequently  validated  and 
authorized  what  he  had  done. 

In  1833.  the  British,  who  had  the 
largest  sealing  and  whaling  fleet  in  the 
region,  resolved  that  they  did  not  want 
to  see  happen  to  their  ships  what  had 
happened  to  the  Americans.  There  are 
no  rights  or  wrongs  In  the  behavior  of 
these  captains.  It  was  behavior 
common  at  the  time.  But  the  fact  Is 
the  British  took  over  the  Falklands 
then,  settled  them,  and  commenced 
the  administration  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands which  has  continued  in  every 
year  for  150  years. 

One  of  the  key  naval  battles  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  "Battle  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,"  took  place  in  1914 
between  the  German  and  British 
fleets  in  that  area. 

For  the  last  several  decades,  negotia- 
tions have  been  conducted  by  Britain 
with  the  Falkland  Islanders  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  British  have  In  recent 
years  sought  to  satisfy  the  Argentine 
claim.  The  British  did  not  declare  this 
dispute  nonnegotiable.  They  negotiat- 
ed. They  are  no  more  reasonable  than 
the  next  nation  perhaps  but  they  have 
negotiated  this. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  signing  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  which  was  to  be  done  in 


alphabetical  order,  Argentina  chose 
not  to  sign  first,  lest  the  British,  in 
signing,  put  in  some  reservation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The 
British  did  not  do  so,  but  one  is  re- 
minded that  these  two  nations  have 
been  discussing  the  matter  for  some 
time  now. 

In  1980,  a  British  special  negotiator. 
Nicholas  Ridley,  led  a  delegation  to 
the  Falkland  Islands  to  determine  if 
there  was  a  way  to  resolve  Argentina's 
claim.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
three  suggestions  were  made. 

The  first  could  be  described  as  the 
"Andoran  option"  of  Joint  British-Ar- 
gentine administration.  Andora  of 
course  Is  the  small  principality  in  the 
Pjn-enees  between  Spain  and  France. 
It  Is  jointly  ruled  by  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Bishop 
of  Seo  deUrgel.  It  is  an  arrangement 
dating  from  the  Middle  Ages— the 
President  of  France  having  long  since 
Inherited  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
French  bishop  who  had  originally 
been  cosoverelgn  and  has  worked  out 
fine. 

Second,  there  was  put  forward  what 
could  be  called  'the  Hong  Kong  solu- 
tion." The  British  would  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Argentina,  as  the 
British  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  China  over  the  islands  down  the 
river  from  Canton,  but  they  then 
could  lease  them  back  for  an  extended 
period. 

Finally,  there  was  a  proposal  to  do 
nothing,  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

It  was  the  vote  of  the  islands'  legisla- 
tive council,  cast  7  to  1.  In  January  a 
year  ago,  that  the  third  option  would 
be  chosen.  The  people  of  the  islands 
said  they  desire  to  remain  Britons: 
they  want  sovereignty  to  remain  with 
the  British. 

It  does  nothing  but  bring  great 
credit  to  the  British  people  and  to 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  to  point  out 
that,  throughout  this  matter,  she  has 
said  that  the  will  of  the  islands'  inhab- 
itants must  be  the  primary  determi- 
nant of  the  outcome  of  the  issue  of 
sovereignty  and  control.  That  is  a 
democratic  assertion;  a  representative 
government  must  be  bound  by  the  will 
of  people. 

It  siu^ly  cannot  be  in  the  economic 
interests  of  Great  Britain  to  sail  this 
huge  fleet  halfway  around  the  world 
in  the  interests  of  1,800  subjects  and 
several  hundred  thousand  sheep.  But 
what  would  Britain  stand  for  in  the 
world  if  Issues  of  principle  did  not,  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this,  overcome  any 
interests  of  economy  or  otherwise? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  first  of  aU, 
that  the  facts  are  so  overwhelming 
here  that  the  British  need  not  fear 
that  they  would  do  any  injustice  to 
their  own  subjects  if  they  were  to  take 
this  matter  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  They  can  do  this  very  much 
in  the  manner  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  agreed  to  have  re- 
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solved  outstanding  issues  in  the  Gulf 
of  Maine. 

That  is  to  say,  imder  the  revised 
rules  of  the  court,  a  special  chamber 
can  be  established  to  hear  a  case— a 
chamber,  in  effect,  comprised  of 
judges  whom  the  disputing  parties 
wish  to  hear  the  case.  In  the  Issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada, 
it  was  stated  that  should  the  Judges 
they  hope  to  see  on  the  bench  of  this 
special  chamber  not  be  chosen  in  the 
secret  ballot  by  which  they  are 
chosen,  the  parties  would  go  to  arbi- 
tration. They  were  chosen. 

I  hope  the  U.N.  Security  Council  res- 
olution will  be  abided  by,  that  the  Ar- 
gentine forces  will  withdraw,  and  that 
the  British  and  the  Argentines  will 
agree  to  take  the  case  to  the  World 
Court. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  recently 
put  to  himself  demands  which  few  per- 
sons could  sustain  in  this  matter.  He 
could.  I  suggest,  propose  that  the  Issue 
be  taken  to  the  International  courts.  I 
am  confident  the  British  position 
would  be  upheld,  and  that  would  be 
the  proper  forum. 

However— and  with  this  I  commence 
to  conclude,  if  I  may  ask  the  distin- 
guished P»residlng  Officer  to  bear  with 
me  just  another  moment — our  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  make  absolutely 
clear  that  there  Is  nothing  to  mediate 
between  a  country  using  force  without 
provocation  and  a  country  resisting 
that  use  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  NATO  is 
about.  I  began  these  remarks  by 
saying  that  we  must  consider  this 
question  in  the  NATO  context.  This  Is 
not  a  question  of  colonization  or 
decolonization.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  nor  a  question  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  NATO 
alliance  that  nationals  of  an  ally  have 
been  occupied  by  military  force— na- 
tionals and  territory. 

If  we  do  not  stand  by  Britain  in  this 
moment  of  mild  Inconvenience  and 
remote  danger,  who  can  ever  suppose 
that  we  will  stand  by  Britain  or  any  of 
our  other  allies  in  the  event  of  a  grave 
and  urgent  challenge  of  the  kind 
NATO  Is  designed  to  resist? 

It  is  not  the  case  that  there  could  be 
no  better  formula  for  Insuring  that 
such  a  grave  and  urgent  challenge 
arises  than  to  demonstrate  our  unwill- 
ingness to  face  a  mild  and  remote  one? 
This  Is  exactly  the  situation  that 
President  DeGaulle  envisioned  when 
he  took  France  out  of  the  military 
wing  of  NATO.  This  is  the  test  of  De- 
Gaulle's  hypothesis,  that  we  would  not 
stand  by  our  allies.  This  is  the  test  of 
our  understanding  of  the  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  my  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  friend  from  Maryland  has 
risen. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  my  mind  recalled  the  words 
spoken  by  the  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  when  he  received 
a  degree  from  Yale  University,  that  he 
had  then  attained  the  best  of  both 
worlds— a  Harvard  education  and  a 
Yale  degree. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  President 
Kennedy  was  really  guilty  of  a  rather 
churlish  display  of  Cantabrigian  arro- 
gance. However,  having  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  having 
followed  very  carefully  the  historical 
development  of  the  title  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands  which  he  has  offered  the 
Senate  today,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  now  believe 
there  is  at  least  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  support  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment. 

My  question  Is  this:  The  Senator 
from  New  York  places  a  value  on  the 
question  of  self-determination,  which 
is  fundamental  to  this  whole  issue,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  Is  fundamental. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  it  is  a  principle 
that  has  to  be  sustained  by  the  United 
States  beyond  any  other  questions 
that  are  Involved. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Beyond  any  other 
question  that  comes  before  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  there  reaUy 
cannot  be  suiy  illusions  on  the  part  of 
the  American  p«ople  on  this  particular 
principle. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  cannot  be. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any.  Nor  should 
there  be  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  cannot  be  impartial  in  this 
matter. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I 
were  both  graced  and  blessed  by  the 
friendship  or  the  company  on  occasion 
of  President  Kennedy.  There  was  an- 
other line  that  President  Kennedy  was 
fond  of  quoting.  It  was  from  Dante,  in 
which  he  said:  "The  hottest  places  in 
hell  are  reserved  for  those  who  in  a 
moment  of  moral  crisis  maintain  thelr 
neutrality." 

We  cannot  be  neutral  on  this  issue. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  let  an 
international  court  adjudicate  the  ad- 
ministrative question,  but  not  to  adju- 
dicate the  principle. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  is  no  adjudi- 
cation of  that  principle. 

I  sent  a  message  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain  just  last  Friday  stat- 
ing that  I  had  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  what  was  at  stake  was  the  issue 
of  self-determination. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  What  I  meant,  if  I 
may  say.  Is  that  one  could  with  great 
security  ask  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,   the   Special   Chamber   in 


particular,  to  say  "is  this  not  the 
case?"  because  the  answer  would  be 
yes  that  it  is  the  case. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  it  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  it  also  involves  NATO  obli- 
gations. It  would  be  a  much  more  un- 
comfortable position  to  the  United 
States  if  our  NATO  obligations  were 
in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  that  point.  I 
mean  it  Is  clear  we  have  friends  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  who  are  unset- 
tled, who  recognize  a  division  between 
their  hemispheric  loyalties  and  their 
loyalties  to  the  charter.  We  have  a  Rio 
Treaty  in  which  we  are  feUow  partici- 
pants with  Argentina.  But  it  is  to  the 
NATO  connection  that  we  must  ad- 
dress our  first  concern  because  it  is 
our  greatest  concern.  It  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise. It  Is  a  fact  that  history  has 
given  us.  It  has  not  been  our  choice. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  very  eloquent 
and  illuminating  remarks  he  has  of- 
fered the  Senate  because  I  think  it 
adds  something  to  the  national  under- 
standing of  what  has  up  to  now  been  a 
rather  distant  and  exotic  subject. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  friend  from  Virginia  will  allow  me 
two  small  matters  to  conclude,  it  will 
not  take  but  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  special 
insight  into  this  problem  and  the  cour- 
age with  which  he  expressed  his  con- 
victions here  today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  illuminating  and  forceful 
essay  by  Thomas  Franck,  a  professor 
of  international  law  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  entitled  "Falkland 
Crisis  Erodes  Rule  of  Law,"  which  was 
published  last  week  in  Newsday,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

[From  Newsday,  Apr.  9,  1982] 

TKLKLum  Crisis  Erodks  Rm.x  or  Law 

(By  Thomas  Franck) 

The  Falkland  Islanda  may  be  small,  un- 
derpopulated and  remote,  but  the  issues 
raised  by  the  conflict  over  their  possession 
are  transcendent,  immediate  and  dangerous. 

At  one  level,  what  is  at  stake  is  approxi- 
mately 6.000  craggy  square  miles  (an  area 
slightly  larger  than  Connecticut)  In  the 
remote  Southwest  Atlantic  and  a  chunk  of 
Continental  Shelf  that  may  contain  oil. 

At  a  more  profound  level,  the  dispute 
raises  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may 
determine  whether  mankind  survives  by  wit 


and  discretion  or  extinguishes  itself  in  a  fit 
of  pique. 

The  first  issue  is  basic  to  human  rights 
and  peace:  May  a  population  be  transferred 
from  one  "owner"  to  another  against  its 
will,  like  a  baseball  player? 

On  this,  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
international  law  are  absolutely  clear.  Self- 
determination  is  a  basic  right  of  all  peoples 
and  a  cornerstone  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations. 

In  its  challenge  to  Great  Britain.  Argenti- 
na is  not  the  first  country  to  assert  a  right 
of  "historic  title"  to  a  territory  taken  from 
it  a  century  or  two  ago.  In  1974,  Morocco  set 
out  to  "liberate"  what  had  been  the  Spanish 
Sahara,  against  the  clearly  registered  will  of 
the  {population  living  there.  A  year  later, 
the  International  Court  ruled  overwhelm- 
ingly that  the  preference  of  the  inhabitants 
must  take  priority  over  the  rights  of  a 
neighboring  state  based  on  an  old  claim. 

There  are  only  about  1,800  people  living  in 
the  Falklands.  Does  that  make  a  difference? 

Nowhere  in  the  UN  Charter,  or  in  interna- 
tional law  generally,  is  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination limited  to  large  populations. 
Logically,  such  a  line  is  virtuaUy  Impossible 
to  draw. 

What  al)out  Djibouti  (population  65,000). 
St.  Vincent  (90.000),  the  Seychelles  (50.000) 
or  Belize  (120.000)?  All  these  former  colo- 
nies have  freely  determined  their  future  by 
choosing  independence.  Conversely,  the 
5,000  inhabitants  of  St.  Kerre  and  Mique- 
lon.  at  the  mouth  of  Canada's  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  the  27.000  people  of  Gibraltar 
have  determined  their  future  by  deciding  to 
remain  French  and  British,  respectively. 

In  only  two  Instances  has  self-determina- 
tion of  a  population  been  denied— one  being 
the  case  of  Spanish  Sahara,  the  other  E}ast 
Timor,  a  former  Portuguese  colony  annexed 
in  1975  by  Indonesia.  In  both  cases,  there 
has  been  severe  fighting  and  bloodshed  ever 
since. 

Clearly,  the  UN  charter  is  right:  Respect 
for  self-determination  is  the  cornerstone  of 
peaceful  relations  among  nations. 

Cven  more  important  is  the  charter's  prin- 
ciple that  states  refrain  from  the  use  of 
threat  or  force  In  their  international  rela- 
tions. It  is  this  fundamental  rule  that  the 
Security  Coimcll  reiterated  Saturday  when 
it  overwhelmingly  demanded  that  Argentina 
immediately  withdraw  all  its  forces  from 
the  islands,  which  they  occupied  the  day 
before. 

Unfortunately,  the  prohibition  on  unilat- 
eral use  of  force  has  been  eroding  ever  since 
the  charter's  adoption  in  1945,  and  with 
frightening  acceleration  in  the  last  five 
years.  Among  the  precursors  to  the  Falk- 
lands takeover,  we  can  count  the  Vietnam- 
ese invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  Soviet 
Union's  seizure  of  Afghanistan,  Israel's  air 
strike  against  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor  and 
Iran's  capture  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tehran. 

Mankind  is  perched  precariously  on  a  thin 
ledge  of  civilization  overhanging  a  dark 
chasm.  That  ledge  is  supported  by  nothing 
more  than  the  gradual  accretion  of  a  public 
belief  that  certain  kinds  of  conduct  are 
simply  unthinkable,  that  some  options  must 
never  be  exercised  under  any  circumstances. 

Each  time  a  state  takes  the  law  into  its 
own  hands— whether  in  a  good  or  bad 
cause— it  makes  the  unthinkable  thinkable, 
thereby  destroying  another  buttress  sup- 
porting civilization's  frail  ledge. 

Once  a  violent  option  has  been  exercised, 
the  process  of  making  the  thinkable  once 
again   unthinkable   is   rather  like   putting 
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toothpaste  back  Into  the  tube.  A  first  step, 
however.  Is  for  the  International  community 
to  rally  behind  the  violated  principle  and  re- 
state it  as  forcefully  as  possible.  That,  at 
least,  the  United  Nations  has  done. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  Professor 
Pranck  for  the  clarity  of  his  exposi- 
tion of  this  matter.  His  view  is  a  bit  at 
variance  with  mine  but  for  that  reason 
probably  the  more  compelling. 


JACK  ROSENTHAL— PULITZER 
PRIZE  WINNER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  we  learned  with  great  pride  In 
New  York  that  Mr.  Jack  Rosenthal,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  had  received  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials  written  In 
1981.  His  are,  indeed,  compelling  and 
extraordinarily  Important  editorials. 
The  Pulitzer  Committee  wisely  chose 
to  award  a  very  rare  prize  to  one  of 
the  most  Insightful  and  thoughtful 
citizens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
these  editorials  so  that  the  Nation  in 
future  years  might  know  and  have 
easily  accessible  reference  to  the  edito- 
rials thought  to  be  the  finest  written 
in  the  United  States  last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  13,  1982] 
Skktcrxs  op  Puutzxx  Prizx  Wiinnats 
DrroRiAL  WRmifo — jack  rosotthal 

Serving  as  deputy  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  editorial  pa«e  since  1977,  Mr,  Rosen- 
thal was  cited  for  writing  on  "a  wide  range 
of  concerns"  from  the  national  reaction  to 
the  freeing  of  the  Iranian  hostages  to  na- 
tional intolerance  toward  fat  people.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  48,  Joined  the  Washington 
bureau  of  The  Times  in  1989  and  has  been 
chief  urban  affairs  correspondent,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  and  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  19811 
Trx  Wbk  or  THX  Sput  Scrsxn 

Inauguration  is  always  a  time  for  emo- 
tions. The  Ouu  try.  with  mixed  success,  to 
keep  stiff  upper  lips  as  they  pack  up.  The 
Ins,  sure  that  theirs  is  a  triumph  of  princi- 
ple, not  Just  party,  flaunt  furs  and  dance  till 
dawn.  The  feelings  of  both  are  understand- 
able and  healthy,  releasing  the  energies 
that  keep  the  political  merry-go-round  turn- 
ing. But  this  year,  the  emotional  climate  is 
vastly  more  complex:  roller  coaster  is  more 
like  it.  What  energies  will  be  released  now? 

On  Tuesday.  Ronald  Reagan,  recently  of 
Pacific  Palisades.  Calif..  90272.  was  skillfully 
demonstrating  who's  in  charge  now  by 
taking  America  on  a  tour  of  his  Washing- 
ton. "Standing  here,  one  faces  a  magnificent 
vista,  opening  up  on  this  city's  special 
beauty  and  history  .  .  .  "  he  said  as  the  tele- 
vision cameras  swept  across  the  heroic 
monuments.  A  rare  Inaugural  moment,  yet 
It  was  hard  to  pay  attention.  One's  mind 
keep  slipping  into  split  screen,  with  the 
other  side  turned  to  that  unseen  airport  in 
Teheran. 

It  was  like  that  all  week.  Yes.  it  was  said 
for  departing  Democrats:  but  there  was  also 


exhilaration.  The  poignant  picture  of  Amy 
Ctu'ter  In  tears  at  leaving  her  friends  must 
be  paired  with  the  jubilant  one  of  her 
father  embracing  former  hostages.  Yes.  it 
was  joyful  for  arriving  Republicans.  But 
they  had  to  share  their  moment  of  triumph. 
As  they  celebrated  In  Washington,  the  coun- 
try was  watching  first  the  door  of  an  air- 
plane in  Algiers,  then  52  Americans  making 
their  way  along  perhaps  the  oddest  but 
most  welcome  diplomatic  receiving  line  ever 
formed. 

Triumph,  loos,  pride.  reUef,  patriotism, 
humiliation— all  mixed.  And  before  long, 
anger,  as  stories  of  mistreatment  filtered 
back.  Sgt.  Rodney  SIckmann  told  his  family 
on  the  phone:  "When  we  got  off  the  plane 
we  set  our  watches  ahead  2,000  years." 
Those  who  still  had  their  watches,  that  is: 
Richard  Morefield  had  to  fight  to  keep  his 
wedding  ring.  Others  told  of  solitary  con- 
finement, beatings,  elaborate  death  threats. 
Jimmy  Carter  characterized  the  mistreat- 
ments of  the  hostages  as  "acts  of  barba- 
rism." 

Small  wonder  that  a  Detroit  man  said, 
"I'm  damn  mad":  that  a  young  woman  in 
Baton  Rouge  said.  "Let's  bomb  them  ";  that 
Americans  everywhere  were  angry.  They 
were  reflecting  the  split-screen  torment:  cer- 
emonial patriotism  on  one  side,  wounded  pa- 
triotism on  the  other.  The  crisis  has  Impart- 
ed a  deep  unease.  Just  as  the  hostages  have 
to  go  through  a  period  of  psychological  de- 
compression, so  will  the  country.  The  sense 
of  relief  may  be  profound  and  the  direction 
of  the  energies  released  unpredictable. 

Which  will  triumph:  an  angry  desire  for 
revenge,  or  reasoned  self-interest?  Since 
hawks  tend  to  support  him,  Mr.  Reagan  has 
a  strong  capacity  to  guide  their  passions— 
and  his  initial  direction  is  excellent.  He  says 
he  intends  to  honor  the  commitments  made 
to  Iran.  And  Senator  Baker,  the  Republi- 
cans' new  Senate  majority  leader,  wisely 
urges  everyone  to  take  It  easy:  "The  wound 
is  too  fresh  for  us  to  try  to  formulate  a 
policy  at  this  time. " 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  help  the 
public  understand  that  Iran  remains  impor- 
tant to  American  interests.  Why.  before  the 
Iranian  revolution,  did  the  United  States 
feel  the  need  to  maintain  50.000  Americans 
there  or  to  provide  Iran  with  billions  in 
modem  arms  and  intelligence  equipment? 
Because  America  and  the  West  would  turn 
purple  without  oU  Imports  from  the  Middle 
East.  The  need  for  those  imports  is  the 
energy  nooae.  and  if  an  Independent  Iran 
should  founder,  who  doubU  that  there 
might  soon  be  a  Soviet  hand  on  the  rope? 

At  the  moment,  the  public  still  sees  a  split 
screen,  with  vengence  on  one  side  and  vital 
Interest  on  the  other.  It  will  soon  be  evident 
how  well  President  Reagan  can  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  right  one. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  1,  1981] 
Thi  Last  Place  To  Cur  xm  Budor 

Por  the  moment,  the  hardest  job  In  the 
Reagan  Administration  belongs  to  David 
Stockman,  the  young  budget  director.  How 
shall  the  budget  be  cut?  It's  up  to  him  to 
figure  out  which  agencies  should  be 
chopped  off  at  the  knees  and  which  should 
sacrifice  merely  a  finger  to  two.  There  are. 
naturally,  no  volunteers.  But  in  a  period  of 
boUlng  inflation,  the  budget  must  be  cut 
and  the  man  with  the  hatchet  deserves,  if 
not  sympathy,  at  least  suggestions  of  the 
most  important  priorities.  Here  Is  the  most 
important  one:  hunger. 

Robert  Kennedy  helped  mobilize  the 
country  against  hunger,  but  not  many  re- 


member that  it  was  Richard  Nixon  who 
pledged  to  end  hunger  in  America.  In  a 
decade,  the  nation  has  done  just  that.  A 
medical  team  toured  the  country  in  198S 
and  found  widespread  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. A  similar  survey  in  1979  found  that 
malnutrition  has  substantially  disappeared. 
America  has  hung  a  safety  net  under  socie- 
ty. It  is  called  food  stamps. 

Some  conservatives  ridicule  throwing 
money  at  social  problems.  But  food 
stamps — coupons  that  poor  people  can  use 
to  buy  food  with— have  fed  the  hungry. 
Pood  stamps,  and  associated  programs,  may 
be  the  overreaching  social  achievement  of 
our  era.  This  year,  the  nation  will  spend  tU 
billion  on  stamps  to  help  feed  22  million 
people,  one  American  in  ten. 

Yet  what  are  the  noises  now  coming  out 
of  the  Administration?  Alarm:  fear  that  this 
very  growth  denotes  waste,  fraud,  freeload- 
ers. It  is  said  that  food  stamps  are  among 
the  first  things  to  cut  in  the  budget,  saving 
billions.  It  Is  said  that  all  must  share  the 
burden.  What  that  means  Is,  let's  cut  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  safety  net. 

How  can  those  who  use  food  stamps  do 
their  "share"?  Some  recipients  can  give  up 
all  their  stamps,  or  all  of  them  can  give  up 
some  stamps.  Reducing  eligibility  standards 
could  reduce  participation  by  cutting  off  the 
richest"  of  the  poor.  But  who  are  they? 
Mostly  they  are  elderly  sick  people  or  the 
working  poor,  precisely  the  kind  of  people 
the  Reagan  Administration  wishes  to  sup- 
port. 

What  about  cutting  benefits?  Recipients 
now  get  stamps  worth,  on  average,  about  40 
cents  a  meal.  Is  there  any  humane  way  to 
cut  that  when  a  paper  cup  of  coffee  costs  35 
cents?  Even  40  cents  hardly  covers  the  cost 
of  Washington's  bare-bones  "thrifty  "  diet. 
Surely  Mr.  Stockman  cannot  wish  to  be  re- 
membered for  a  policy  of  "'Let  them  eat 
coffee. " 

In  truth,  the  food  stamp  program  has 
been  subject  to  continuous  reform  In  recent 
years.  A  million  and  a  half  people  have  been 
declared  ineligible,  including  150,000  college 
students.  Virtually  all  present  recipients  fall 
below  the  Pederal  poverty  line.  To  cut  the 
program  at  all.  let  alone  by  one-fourth,  is  to 
create  hunger. 

Perhaps  cutting  other  programs  would  re- 
quire more  sacrifice  than  taking  food  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  politically  helpless  poor, 
elderly  and  disabled.  If  so,  let  that  be  clear- 
ly demonstrated  first.  But  until  then,  it  Is 
mindless— and  cruel— to  weigh  hunger  on 
the  same  budget  scale  as  dams,  dairy  subsi- 
dies or  Interstate  highways.  Peedlng  the 
hungry  is  the  last  place  to  cut  the  budget. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  1,  1981 J 

IlOaORATION  AlfD  THI  MiSSntG  NaIL 

Who  should  decide  which  foreigners  are 
allowed  into  the  United  States,  the  foreign- 
ers or  the  United  States?  In  a  responsible 
society,  the  question  would  answer  Itself. 
But  that's  not  the  way  things  now  work  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

We  are  a  rich  and  generous  country  given 
to  bragging  about  our  Immigrant  origins. 
When  there  is  obvious  need,  we  live  up  to 
the  romantic  images  of  Miss  Liberty  and  the 
Golden  Door,  taking  In  waves  of  freedom 
fighters  or  boat  people.  But  romance  not- 
withstanding, there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  unlimited  immigration.  A  million 
people  are  waiting  in  line  to  enter  the 
United  States  legally:  millions  more  are 
eager  to  jump  the  line:  and  the  nation  must 
choose  which  to  let  through  the  door. 
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The  United  States  now  purports  to 
choose,  to  make  Its  own  rational  Immigra- 
tion policy.  But,  In  great  part  the  policy  Is 
made  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individ- 
ual foreigners  who  slip  into  the  country  Ille- 
gally in  the  process.  America  loses. 

Undocumented  farm  workers  from 
Mexico,  for  Instance,  may  be  brave  and  In- 
dustrious. But  each  takes  a  place  that.  If  so- 
ciety were  choosing  fairly,  might  be  as- 
signed Instead  to  a  refugee  from  Somalia,  a 
sister  from  Korea  or  a  more  deserving  Mexi- 
can applicant.  The  country  is  not  now 
making  the  choice.  The  more  the  system 
spins  out  of  control,  the  more  Americans 
lose  patience  with  Government— and  per- 
haps with  any  immigration  at  all. 

How  should  the  country  regain  control  of 
its  own  Immigration  choices?  A  blue-ribbon 
coRunisslon.  led  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh  of  Notre  Dame,  has  just  provided  a 
careful  and  reasonable  way.  Wars  are  lost 
for  lack  of  a  horseshoe  nail:  as  the  commis- 
sion shows,  creating  a  rational  immigration 
policy  turns  on  a  nail  called  worker  identifi- 
cation. That  is: 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  decide  how 
much  immigration  to  permit.  It  must  do  a 
far  better  job  of  controlling  illegal  Immi- 
grants. 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  control  Ille- 
gal Immigrants  better,  it  needs  a  far  better 
enforcement  system  than  the  starving  Im- 
migration Service's,  and  without  requiring 
the  Reagan  budget-cutters  to  find  much 
new  money. 

II  the  United  States  wants  effective  but 
economical  enforcement,  the  surest  way  is 
through  employers,  who  now  are  legally 
free  to  hire  Illegal  aliens  and  in  any  case 
have  no  good  way  to  check  an  employee's 
status. 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  make  an  en- 
forcement system  effective  by  making  em- 
ployers culpable,  employers  must  have  a  re- 
liable way  to  screen  out  illegal  aliens,  with- 
out discriminating  against  legal  residents 
who  look  or  sound  foreign. 

The  Hesbuigh  Commission  could  not 
agree  on  exactly  how  to  do  this.  Some  mem- 
bers would  have  workers  show  forge-resist- 
ant Social  Security  cards.  But  that  conjures 
up  police-state  Images  to  others.  They 
would  Institute  an  automated  call-in  system, 
like  that  used  with  credit  cards. 

Still,  whatever  the  differences  over 
method,  almost  the  entire  commission 
strongly  agrees  on  the  need  for  some  secure 
identification  system.  One  way  or  another, 
it's  the  nail  without  which  the  country  will 
keep  losing  the  illegal  immigration  war. 

Now  the  public  focus  shifts:  to  Alan  Simp- 
son. Wyoming  Republican  and  new  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  immigration  subcommit- 
tee: to  Romano  Mazzoll.  Kentucky  Demo- 
crat and  new  immigration  subconunlt'ee 
chairman  in  the  House.  Most  of  all,  at.  .-n- 
tlon  turns  to  the  Reagan  Administration, 
which  has  so  far  evaded  the  commission— 
and  the  issue.  Until  they  act,  American  im- 
migration policy  will  stay  in  foreign  hands. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29.  1981] 
Charity 

What  has  Ronald  Reagan  declared  war 
on?  If,  as  first  appeared,  the  enemy  is  Amer- 
ica's economic  straits,  then  many  of  us,  sus- 
pending neutrality  or  partisanship,  are  will- 
ing to  enlist.  But  Increasingly  we're  dogged 
by  the  suspicion  that  he  also  has  another 
enemy  in  mind:  the  philosophy  of  social  jus- 
tice this  country  has  evolved  over  the  last  50 
years. 

"I  don't  think  people  are  entitled  to  any 
services,"  says  Budget  Director  Stockman. 


Martin  Anderson,  the  President's  chief  do- 
mestic adviser,  says,  "People  are  quite  be- 
nevolent. That's  good.  But  It's  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  for  people  to  demand  that  they 
have  a  right  to  a  certain  amount  of  Income 
or  services."  And  elsewhere  the  Administra- 
tion says  that  services  chopped  out  of  the 
Pederal  budget  can  be  supplied  by  the 
states,  or  business  or  volunteers. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
social  obligation.  There  is  only  chanty— 
someone  else's  charity.  If  that  is  the  Adir  In- 
Istratlon's  philosophy,  It  deserves  to  be  de- 
nour»ced. 

Plrst.  some  semantic  business.  Standing 
alone,  the  budgeteers'  word  "entitlements" 
certainly  does  sound  arrogant.  The  poor  are 
not  constitutionally  entitled  to  any  services 
they  deem  necessary.  But  there  are  some 
things  people  should  not  have  to  beg  for. 

Pood,  for  Instance,  or  safe  housing,  or  a 
lawyer  when  there's  trouble.  Would  Mr. 
Stockman  or  Mr.  Anderson  deny  a  sick 
person  access  to  a  hospital  emergency  room? 
Surely  not.  Is  that  an  entitlement  to  medi- 
cal services?  Call  it  what  you  will. 

Americans  are  a  generous  people,  exceed- 
ingly generous.  Carl  Bakal  has  written  that 
our  collective  private  philanthropy  comes  to 
about  $180  a  day  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  nation.  In  Canada,  it's  $35. 
There  Is  a  vast  role  for  private  philanthro- 
py; there  may  even  be  a  case  for  enlarging 
it.  Maybe,  when  Pederal  job  programs  are 
chopped  back,  Industry  could  help  pick  up 
the  slack.  Maybe,  when  funding  for  legal 
services  Is  eviscerated,  private  law  firms 
could  step  in.  Maybe.  But  two  problems  get 
In  the  way. 

If  this  idea  of  charity,  of  supplanting  Ped- 
eral social  justice  with  private  voluntary 
action.  Is  sincere,  then  why  does  the  Admin- 
istration not  pursue  it? 

The  genial  host,  corporate  persuader  and 
Great  Conmiunlcator  in  the  White  House 
needs  no  lessons  in  stimulating  the  private 
sector.  Has  he  invited  the  heads  of  the  100 
biggest  companies  to  the  White  House  to 
encourage  them  to  create  a  private  job  pro- 
gram large  enough  to  offset  his  budget  cuts? 
Has  he  assembled  partners  from  large  law 
firms  and  urged  them  to  provide  surrogate 
legal  services? 

No.  Which  raises  the  suspicion  that  his 
Administration  Is  much  less  interested  in 
proving  theories  than  in  abandoning  social 
welfare  altogether. 

Even  If  the  Administration  now  injected 
action  into  this  theory  of  voluntarism,  it 
would  not  suffice. 

Deep  down,  society  knows  that.  Consider 
jobs.  Pranklln  Roosevelt  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
1934  that  "I  cannot  say  so  out  loud  yet,  but 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  substitute  work  for 
relief."  In  1966.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Henry 
Pord  II  launched  their  then-celebrated, 
soon-forgotten  JOBS  program.  Richard 
Nixon,  Gerald  Pord  and  Jimmy  Carter  all 
had  similar  ideas.  One  after  another,  under 
the  pressure  of  this  merger  or  that  re- 
trenchment, they  disappeared. 

But  assume  that  a  voluntary  jobs  program 
could  work.  How  much  more  can  volunta- 
rism do,  generally?  Pederal  spending  consti- 
tutes three-fourths  of  the  total  spent  for 
social  welfare.  Even  if  Mr.  Reagan  could  mo- 
bilize every  one  of  the  800,000-odd  charita- 
ble Institutions,  he  could  not  begin  to  re- 
place Government's  role  In  providing  serv- 
ices that  help  people  ranging  from  alcohol- 
ics to  lactating  mothers. 

The  Pederal  Government  has  undertaken 
so  many  services  because  society  has  learned 
that  the  states  alone  cannot  combat  hunger. 


that  volunteers  alone  cannot  provide  mini- 
mal medical  care.  Society  has  turned  to  the 
Pederal  Government  because  It  Is  the  logi- 
cal place  to  address  such  needs,  through  the 
organization  of  voluntary  programs  like 
VISTA,  or  the  Poster  Grandparent  program 
that  Mrs.  Reagan  has  taken  to  heart. 

That  Washington  is  the  logical  place 
doesn't  mean  it  Is  necessarily  efficient,  or  ef- 
fective, or  even  humane.  But  to  say  "no  en- 
titlements," or  "let  the  states  do  it."  or  "let 
the  private  sector  do  It"  Is  a  barely  var- 
nished way  of  saying  "Don't  do  it."  And 
that  is  not  a  war  against  inflation.  It  is  a 
war  against  the  poor. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5.  19811 

RaGKRS  AMD  FaTAUSTS 

Unity:  It  was  a  week  for  Americans  to 
draw  together,  first  In  shock,  then  in  grati- 
tude for  miracles.  The  President  seems 
speeding  toward  recovery;  so  do  his  brave 
defenders;  and  each  day  brings  new  hope  for 
James  Brady,  his  genial  press  secretary. 

Division:  Good  news  overtook  bad  so 
quickly  that  people  were  soon  free  to  In- 
dulge In  two  quite  different  responses.  They 
formed  not  partisan  or  Ideological  blocs  but 
emotional  alignments— those  who  reacted  to 
the  shooting  with  rage  and  those  who  react- 
ed with  fatalism. 

"My  reaction,"  said  Maureen  Reagan,  "Is 
fury  and  rage  and  anger  that  In  this  country 
this  kind  of  garbage  Is  still  going  on.  We 
have  got  to  stop  It  and  we  have  got  to  stop  it 
right  now.". 

"If  you  sit  around  and  worry."  said  Gerald 
Pord,  "if  you  are  apprehensive  when  you  go 
out  to  see  somebody  or  to  have  a  meeting  or 
make  a  speech,  you  just  can't  operate  the 
way  you  ought  to  as  President .  .  .  you  have 
to  let  it  get  out  of  your  mind  and  go  ahead 
with  the  business  of  the  day." 

Ragers  felts  an  Instant  need  to  demon- 
strate revulsion,  to  do  something.  Some 
jumped  on  perceived  shortcomings  In  Secret 
Service  protection.  Some  insisted  that  Presi- 
dents must  be  still  more  insulated  from  the 
public.  One  Senator  proposed  limiting  their 
appearances  to  closed-circuit  television. 
Others  found  the  suggested  link  between 
the  shooting  and  a  1976  movie  confirmation 
of  their  worst  fears  about  the  contagion  of 
screen  violence. 

Patallsts  recoiled  from  the  entreaties  for 
Instant  action.  They  marveled  at  how  well 
the  Secret  Service  did— at  Timothy  McCar- 
thy, who  put  his  body  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  blazing  gun,  at  Jerry  Parr, 
whose  whole  career  came  down  to  the  In- 
stant he  thnist  the  President  into  the  car. 
Accepting  the  need  for  the  security  that  al- 
ready constrains  Presidents,  fatalists  resist- 
ed a  complete  bubble,  cutting  off  altogether 
the  live  contact  on  which  political  skill 
feeds.  They  were  skeptical  that  censoring 
screen  violence  could  do  much  good.  Son  of 
Sam's  horrors  were  not  triggered  by  filmed 
violence  but  by  orders  from  a  6,000-year-old 
devil,  transmitted  through  a  dog. 

To  divide  public  reaction  into  these  cate- 
gories obviously  exaggerates.  There  is 
middle  ground.  One  can  honor  the  Secret 
Service  for  what  it  did  do— and  welcome 
scrutiny  of  what  it  may  not  have  done.  And 
there  is  room  for  ragers  and  fatalists  alike 
to  think  about  what  might  reasonably  be 
done  to  reduce  violence  In  American  life. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  problem— luna- 
tics and  guns.  Both  bear  thinking  on. 

The  tide  of  concern  for  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights  in  the  last  15  years  has  affected 
attitudes   toward  mental  patients.   Mental 
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hospitals  have  been  reviled  as  snakepits  and 
cuckoo's  nests— not  to  mention  costly.  State 
after  state  has  adopted  the  doctrine  of  "the 
least  restrictive  envlrorunent. "  Old  patienU 
are  let  out;  psychiatrists  complain  about  the 
daunting  difficulty  of  committing  new  ones. 

Demonstrably,  most  mental  patients  are 
not  dangerous.  But  some  are.  and  In  the 
process  of  their  ■deinstitutionalization."  the 
ordinary  citizen  becomes  desensitized  to  the 
presence  of  strange  behavior.  When  alarm- 
ing, or  merely  pitiful,  public  conduct  is  no 
longer  noticed,  a  wise  society  should  think 
harder  about  protecting  the  mentally  111. 
and  itself.  Closer  control  of  troubled  people 
might  not  prevent  assassination  attempts, 
any  more  than  closer  control  of  guns  would 
necessarily  discourage  someone  determined 
to  shoot  a  President.  But  both  steps  could 
curtail  ordinary  violence  and  crime. 

There  is  no  cogent  argument  for  permit- 
ting free  access  to  handguns.  People  with  a 
legitimate  need  for  them  should  not  balk 
for  a  moment  at  sensible  controls.  But  co- 
gency is  not  the  problem;  it  is  politics. 

Only  after  Robert  Kennedys  murder  was 
It  possible  to  overcome  the  vaunted  gun 
lobby  and  enact  a  modest  handgun  control 
law.  Is  further  progress  possible  now?  Per- 
haps, and  one  political  figure  has  special 
standing  to  make  it  possible.  Think  what  a 
breakthrough  It  would  be  If  President 
Reagan,  as  he  leaves  the  hospital  this  week, 
were  to  endorse  reasonable  handgun  con- 
trols. What  a  victory  it  would  be  for  rage, 
and  fatalism,  and  life. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  20.  1981] 
Thk  Modkl  Assassim 

Even  as  President  Reagan  recovers  from 
the  attempt  on  his  life  comes  a  startling 
report  from  California  Sirhan  Sirhan,  who 
assassinated  Robert  Kennedy  in  June  1968 
is  scheduled  for  release  In  the  summer  of 
1984.  and  then  on  to  asylum  in  Libya.  How 
come  so  soon?  He  has  been,  says  a  prison  of- 
ficial, "a  model  prisoner "  and  the  parole 
agency  is  determined  to  treat  him  like  any 
other  murderer.  What  a  false  sense  of  fair- 
ness. What  a  disservice  to  the  country. 

When  Sirhan  was  convicted  in  1969,  the 
Jury  sentenced  him  to  die  In  the  gas  cham- 
ber. In  1972,  while  his  appeal  was  pending, 
he  was  spared  by  a  coincidence.  California 
eliminated  the  death  penalty.  That  meant 
the  maximum  sentence  was  life,  with  the 
possibility  of  parole.  Possibility,  however, 
did  not  automatically  mean  eligibility.  He 
won  a  parole  date  only  because  the  Califor- 
nia Adult  Authority  Insisted  on  treating  him 
like  other  murderers.  Typically,  they  serve 
about  16  or  17  years  before  winning  parole. 
By  George,  then  Sirhan  would  get  the  same 
consideration. 

A  new  parole  agency,  the  Board  of  Prison 
Terms,  has  since  been  established.  But  it. 
too,  insists  on  handling  the  Sirhan  case  "in 
the  manner  normally  accorded  to  all  life 
prisoners."  Even  if  the  board  now  wanted  to 
treat  the  case  differently,  a  spokesman  says, 
it's  too  late,  there  Is  no  authority  to  rescind 
Sirhan  s  parole  date. 

It  is  a  tenet  of  democracy  that  the  life  of 
an  ordinary  citizen  is  as  precious  as  that  of 
someone  rich,  famous  or  powerful.  But  that 
is  not  the  same  as  arguing  that  one  murder 
Is  the  same  as  another.  Even  the  California 
board  now  seU  a  minimum  term  of  19  years 
for  someone  who  kills  a  prison  guard  com- 
pared with  17  or  15  years  for  a  more  routine 
street  killing. 

Even  these  distinctions  do  not  describe 
the  order-of -magnitude  difference  of  Sir- 
han's  crime.  Assassination  Is  an  attack  not 
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merely  on  an  individual  life  but  on  the  polit- 
ical life  of  the  country.  It  has  to  be  meas- 
ured on  a  different  scale,  a  principle  recog- 
nized in  the  enactment  of  specific  Federal 
laws  relating  to  assassination  attempts  on 
the  President.  Vice  President  or  members  of 
Congress. 

It  mocks  society  to  deny  this  difference  by 
treating  Sirhan  normally."  Consider  the 
possible  effect  on  deterrence.  It  may  be  Im- 
possible to  stop  an  assassin  willing  to  ex- 
change his  life  for  that  of  the  President. 
But  California  invites  a  deranged  or  fevered 
mind  to  make  a  much  different  calculation: 
if  I  can  stand  16  years  in  prison,  a  brave 
martyr  to  my  friends,  then  I  can  expect  to 
be  lionized  for  life  in  Libya 

To  treat  Sirhan  "normally"  also  mocks 
the  opponents  of  capital  punishment,  by 
making  their  opposition  look  like  opposition 
to  punishment,  period.  These  people  Include 
Edward  Kennedy,  who  in  an  act  of  surpass- 
ing humanity  in  1969,  urged  that  Sirhan's 
death  sentence  be  reduced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment. If  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  humane 
appeals  turns  out  to  be  life  in  Libya  Instead 
of  in  prison,  who  will  believe  in  an  alterna- 
tive called  life  with  no  parole? 

Is  that  what  his  term  should  be?  We  have 
no  desire  to  l)e  vengeful;  we  do  not  necessar- 
ily oppose  his  release,  at  some  point,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  that  point  is.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  to  deal  with  Sirhan  as  Just 
another  murderer  communicates  something 
about  the  value  American  society  places  on 
itself. 

California  parole  authorities  still  can't  or 
won't  send  the  message— to  lunatics,  for- 
eigners and  society— that  America  thinks  its 
political  life  is  worth  more  than  16  years  in 
prison.  So  the  nation  must  now  look  to  Gov- 
ernor Brown  and  the  California  legislature. 
What  message  do  they  wish  to  send?  What 
kind  of  prisoner  do  they  regard  as  the 
model  assassin? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  7, 1981J 
Thx  Eucnoif  Was  Ovkr 

Don't  try  to  tell  Charles  Manatt  that 
there's  no  projection-infection  problem  .In 
national  elections.  He's  now  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  but 
last  Nov.  4  he  was  walking  a  North  Holly- 
wood precinct  for  a  California  Congressman. 
Though  the  polls  were  still  open,  television 
had  already  projected  the  Reagan  win.  'In 
three  different  households,"  he  recalls, 
"people  said,  hadn't  I  heard— the  elecUon 
was  over.  There  was  no  point  in  going  to 
vote. " 

Since  his  candidate  lost  by  800  votes,  Mr. 
Manatt  has  reason  for  thinking  that  projec- 
tions make  a  difference— not  in  Presidential 
elections  but  in  other  races.  Some  West 
Coast  contests  turned  on  as  few  as  25  votes. 
If  projections  (and  Jimmy  Carter's  quick 
concession)  discouraged  even  a  few  late 
voters  from  going  to  the  polls,  they  may 
have  been  decisive. 

Is  there  a  remedy?  In  hearings  today.  Sen- 
ator Mathlas'  Rules  and  Administration 
Conunlttee  will  explore  that  question,  and 
at  least  two  Interesting  answers.  One  strikes 
us  as  clearly  preferable,  but  either  would  be 
better  than  doing  nothing. 

The  network  news  divisions  seem  skeptical 
about  the  problem.  NBC  News  finds  no  seri- 
ous study  showing  that  projections  have  ac- 
tually Influenced  outcomes.  Accept  that. 
StiU.  it  remains  easily  imaginable  that  pro- 
jection could  mean  Infections.  That  being 
so,  what  harm  is  there  in  trying  to  avoid  it? 

One  remedy  would  be  for  the  networks 
voluntarily  to  abandon  projections,  as  pro- 


posed Jointly  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the 
American  Electorate  and  other  groups: 
"There  is  one  night  every  four  years  when 
the  people  should  be  allowed  their  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  speak,  when  .  .  .  their 
story  should  be  told  as  it  unfolds.  Political 
projections  .  .  .  should  be  used  sparingly,  if 
at  all." 

The  advocates  mean  to  be  constructive, 
and  they  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press. 
Yet  their  proposal  leaves  us  uneasy.  The 
freedom  and  duty  to  inform  is  eroded  as  cer- 
tainly by  a  successslon  of  voluntary,  con- 
structive means  as  by  hostile  assaults.  If 
there  were  no  other  remedies,  this  one 
might  warrant  scrutiny.  But  there  is  an- 
other: the  24-hour  voting  day. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea;  it  was  advanced  in 
1964  by  CBS's  Prank  Stanton.  Voting  places 
In  each  time  belt  would  be  open  a  full  24 
hours,  opening  and  closing  simultaneously. 
This  would  address  the  projection  problem. 
And  it  might  well  encourage  voter  turnout, 
especially  If  coupled  with  RepresenUtlve 
Mario  Biaggl's  appealing  proposal  to  move 
Election  Day  to  Sunday. 

The  24-hour  vote  would  not  wholly  elimi- 
nate the  projection  problem;  there  might  be 
a  temptation  to  report,  even  before  the 
period  ends,  on  election-day  survey  inter- 
views. But  the  voters  would  be  left  with 
only  one  truly  key  precinct— their  own. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1981) 

Tm  PORHOGRAPHT  OF  PaT 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Every  era  needs  its  own  Uboos,  Its  own 
pornography.  What  is  the  pornography  of 
modem  America?  Certainly  not  sex,  not  In  a 
time  when  the  most  explicit  devices  and 
Images  are  available  over  the  counter  or  the 
television  cable.  But  Lf  our  pornography  is 
not  sex,  then  what  Is? 

Death,  said  Geoffrey  Oorer.  a  British  an- 
thropologist, in  the  British  magazine  En- 
counter 25  years  ago.  Through  the  Victorian 
years,  he  wrote,  sex  was  uiunentlonable— 
while  death  was  unremarkable:  "Children 
were  encouraged  to  think  about  death  .  .  . 
The  cemetery  was  the  centre  of  every  old- 
established  village. "  But  gradually,  as  talk 
about  sex  became  more  open,  death  became 
unmentionable.  B4r.  Oorer  could  remember 
no  modem  novel  or  play  with  a  deathbed 
scene  of  the  kind  familiar  to  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  authors. 

At  the  time,  the  argument  had  the  crystal 
ring  of  insight.  Now,  alas,  one  hears  a  dated 
clank.  It  may  still  be  questionable  to  take 
children  to  funerals.  But  death  has  become 
wholly  mentionable;  as  for  deathbed  scenes 
on  stage,  one  quickly  thinks  of  Tom  ContI, 
or  Mary  Tyler  Moore,  in  "Whose  Ufe  Is  It. 
Anyway?" 

If  neither  sex  nor  death  constitute  the 
contemporary  pomography,  then  what 
does?  Anthropologists  tell  of  primitive  peo- 
ples who  attach  as  much  shame  to  eating  as 
to  excretion.  There  Is  reason  to  think  our 
society  does  something  similar— and  that 
our  pomography  is  fat. 

A  facet  of  it  became  evident  in  "Tom 
Jones,"  the  1963  movie.  "In  one  incompara- 
ble scene, "  Bosley  Crowther  wrote  In  The 
Times,  Joyce  Redman  and  Albert  Pinney 
"make  eating  a  meal  an  act  so  lewd,  yet  so 
utterly  clever  and  unassailable,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  highllghu  in  the  film." 

That,  however,  was  only  one  facet.  The 
pomography  of  fat  offers  a  choice  of  pleas- 
ures. One  can.  with  a  racy  sense  of  tasting 
forbidden  fruit,  plunge  Into  gluttony.  Or.  re- 
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sistlng.  one  can  become  a  modem  puritan, 
telling  others  how  unhealthy— how  repug- 
nant-it is  to  be  fat. 

This  second  pleasure  seems  to  offer  richer 
satisfaction.  Indeed,  If  some  of  us  sometimes 
feel  a  compulsion  to  eat,  the  rest  of  us  seem 
to  feel  a  constant  compulsion  to  gloat.  Soci- 
ety sends  an  unending  stream  of  stem  sig- 
nals: A  young  Providence  woman,  5  feet  1 
Inch  and  210  pounds.  Is  fired  as  a  home 
health  aide  because  of  her  weight  .  .  .  the 
Los  Angeles  school  board  Issues  rules  requir- 
ing weight  loss  among  teachers  .  .  .  Wiscon- 
sin officials  halt  an  adoption  because  of 
overweight.  How  much?  The  husband,  6  feet 
2  inches,  weighs  215  pounds,  and  his  wife,  5 
feet  7  Inches,  weighs  210. 

Such  harsh  moralizing  may  have  reached 
Its  perverse  ultimate  a  few  years  ago  In  the 
X-rated  movie  "Behind  the  Green  Door." 
Among  the  circus-related  sexual  acrobatics 
was  a  segment  in  which  an  exceptionally 
gross  circus  fat  lady  was  observed  writhing 
In  explicit  sexual  pleasure.  See,  the  movie 
was  saying,  what's  really  disgusting  is  not 
sex,  but  fat. 

The  social  pressure  against  obesity  no 
doubt  benefits  the  general  health.  What's 
troublesome  is  that  we  are  all  so  humorless 
about  it,  so  relentless,  so  determined  to 
punish  the  overweight.  People  who  think  of 
themselves  as  enlightened  In  every  other  re- 
spect become,  on  the  subject  of  fat,  every 
bit  as  blue-nosed  as,  say,  the  Moral  Majori- 
ty. 

Last  winter  Jack  Kamerman,  of  the  soci- 
ology faculty  at  Kean  College  In  New 
Jersey,  told  a  Times  reporter:  "Not  only  are 
the  overweight  the  most  stigmatized  group 
In  the  United  States,  but  fat  people  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  their  own  degrada- 
tion by  agreeing  with  others  who  taunt 
them." 

He's  right;  and  his  observation  exposes  In 
us  all  an  Intolerance  more  obscene  and  far 
more  damaging  than  any  form  of  pomogra- 
phy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  16, 1981] 
Cold-Stove  Lkaoue 

"On  Friday,"  writes  a  man  we  know  who 
likes  his  baseball.  "I  would  have  gone  home 
after  work,  had  dinner  and  then  settled 
down  to  watch  the  Yankees  on  TV.  But 
since  there  was  no  game,  I  grabbed  a  sand- 
wich at  the  deli  and  went  to  see  'Raiders  of 
the  Lost  Ark.'  Entertaining,  but  I  went 
home  in  a  sour  mood  nevertheless.  On  Sat- 
urday, when  I  might  have  watched  part  of 
the  game  before  going  to  a  party,  I  finished 
"Gorky  Park'  and  still  got  to  the  party  too 
early. 

"On  Sunday,  I  got  into  an  argument  with 
a  friend  who's  delighted  with  the  strike.  He 
thinks  baseball  Is  the  most  boring  sport  ever 
Invented.  Normally,  Tm  patient  with  base- 
ball critics.  If  they  can't  appreciate  Its  con- 
stant potential  for  the  heroic,  the  sly  and 
the  unpredictable,  that's  their  loss.  This 
time,  I  was  surprised  by  my  passion.  Why  so 
short-tempered,  1  wondered?  I  think  It's  be- 
cause I'm  afraid  of  something. 

'"Deep  down,  I  know  baseball  is  Just  as 
crass  and  unruly  as  the  real  world,  but  I 
prefer  the  Illusion:  baseball  as  an  amiable, 
ordered  world  contained  within  the  neat  ge- 
ometry of  a  stadium.  Colonel  and  cab  driver 
alike  can  argue  with  fine  equality  about  a 
player  trade  or  a  nlnth-lnning  bunt.  The 
rules  are  known  to  all.  and  the  unending 
variations  are  available  to  all  for  interpreta- 
tion. 

"Strike  or  no  strike,  the  need  for  the 
small  change  of  conversation  persists.  Al- 


ready I  hear  people  talking  in  the  corridors 
the  way  they  do  In  the  wintertime,  in  what 
the  sports  writers  call  the  Hot  Stove 
League.  The  strike,  says  an  Oriole  rooter,  is 
a  hidden  blessing  to  the  Yankees,  giving  its 
injured  pitchers  time  to  heal.  Perhaps  not, 
says  a  Ytinkee  fan;  It  may  be  a  curse,  cooling 
off  the  intensity  that  produced  9  wins  in 
their  last  11  games. 

"But  soon  the  speculation  will  turn  stale. 
The  longer  the  strike  lasts,  the  more  games 
that  are  wiped  out  and  the  more  statistics 
that  are  defiled,  the  more  the  illusion  of 
shared  order  will  be  defiled  as  well.  Then 
baseball  will  look  Just  as  messy  as  the  world 
outside  the  stadium.  What  I  wonder  is,  do 
the  owners  and  the  players  understand 
that?  What  I'm  afraid  of  Is  that  illusions 
only  die  once." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27.  1981] 

The  War  Against  thx  Poor 
Ronald  Reagan's  anti-poverty  program 
has  three  fronts.  One  is  the  social  safety 
net,  protecting  "those  with  true  need."  A 
second  is  voluntarism,  private  charity  to 
offset  Federal  cuts.  The  third  and  most  im- 
portant is  economic  recovery,  the  rising  tide 
that  John  Kennedy  said  would  lift  all  the 
boats.  As  the  Administration  ends  Its  first 
year,  the  poor  are  losing  on  all  three 
fronts— and  so  badly  that  a  question  begins 
to  reverberate:  what  Is  Mr.  Reagan  warring 
against,  poverty  or  the  poor? 

"We  will  continue  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
that  spring  from  our  national 
conscience.  ...  All  those  with  true  need 
can  rest  assured  that  the  social  safety  net  of 
programs  they  depend  on  are  exempt  from 
any  cuts." 

That  was  how  the  President  Introduced 
the  safety  net  last  February.  Its  seven  pro- 
grams were  only  a  partial  net  to  begin  with, 
protecting  some  middle-class  benefits  while 
omitting  programs  that,  on  their  face,  help 
the  very  poor. 

Even  so,  there  have  been  sharp  cuts  even 
In  the  exempt  programs.  School  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  were  In  the  safety  net. 
Yet  about  300,000  poor  children  no  longer 
get  lunch  in  school.  Summer  youth  Jobs 
were  In  the  safety  net.  Those  funds  have 
been  cut  27  percent. 

Meanwhile,  programs  that  should  have 
been  in  the  net  have  also  been  cut,  even  sav- 
aged. Since  the  Nixon  Administration,  It  has 
been  national  policy  to  eliminate  hunger. 
Food  stamps  have  been  a  well-targeted  way 
to  meet  that  goal.  Yet  a  million  people  In 
need  will  lose  their  food  stamps  altogether 
and  most  of  the  22  million  recipients  will 
suffer  reductions. 

"With  the  same  energy  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  sought  Government  solutions  to 
problems,  we  will  seek  private  solutions." 

Big  Government  Is  not  the  only  way,  the 
President  told  a  business  audience  in  Octo- 
ber. Exactly  right:  there  Is  a  deep  strain  of 
decent,  charitable  Instincts  In  American  so- 
ciety and  Mr.  Reagan  has  appointed  a  44- 
member  commission  to  find  new  ways  to 
reach  private  resources.  It  is  a  commendable 
exercise.  It  is  also  a  fig  leaf. 

How  much  can  private  supplant  public 
services  for  the  poor?  Few  of  them  send 
their  children  to  private  schools,  use  limou- 
sines and  taxis  or  hire  guards.  They  lose 
most  from  cuts  in  Federal  funds  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  or  urban  mass 
transit  or  law  enforcement.  Governors  and 
mayors  understand  the  cuts:  poor  people 
feel  them. 

In  all,  Mr.  Reagan  has  so  far  cut  about 
$25  billion  in  social  spending.  If  business 


giving,  $2.7  billion  last  year,  were  to  double. 
it  would  barely  fill  10  percent  of  the  gap. 
Even  the  Administration  acknowledges  the 
point.  "I  wish  the  words  fill  the  gap'  had 
never  been  used,"  says  Mr.  Reagan's  assist- 
ant for  voluntarism. 

"Our  aim  is  to  increase  our  national 
wealth  so  all  will  have  more,  not  Just  redis- 
tribute what  we  already  have,  which  is  just 
a  sharing  of  scarcity." 

When  the  President  said  that  last  Febru- 
ary, the  inflation  rate  was  nearly  12  per- 
cent. Now  it  is  down  below  10.  Much  to  the 
good— but  at  what  price?  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.5  percent  a  year  ago;  it  is 
8.4  percent  now.  That  means  about  a  million 
more  people  are  out  of  work  (and  extended 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  are  no 
longer  as  readily  available).  An  ebbing  tide 
lifts  no  tx>ats. 

Mr.  Reagan  believes  that.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration persists  in  its  program,  the  tide  will 
tum.  A  more  apt  maritime  Image  is  offered 
by  Herbert  Stein,  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon:  "If  the  captain  of  the  ship  sets 
out  from  New  York  harbor  with  a  plan  of 
sailing  north  to  Miami.  "Steady  as  you  go!' 
will  not  be  a  sustainable  policy,  and  that 
will  be  clear  before  the  icebergs  are  sight- 
ed." 

For  poor  people,  the  issue  is  not  an  ab- 
stract matter  of  ideology,  or  whether  the 
Administration  is  right  to  keep  the  faith 
and  wait.  For  them,  the  questions  are 
simple:  what  do  they  do  in  the  meantime? 
Why,  when  the  Administration  is  so  willing 
to  increase  windfall  oil  profits  or  reduce  In- 
heritance taxes,  is  so  much  of  the  burden 
heaped  on  their  backs?  In  short,  what 
safety  net?  What  voluntarism?  What  rising 
tide? 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's poverty  program  has  provided  for  the 
poor.  It  is  the  way  prescribed  by  Reaganaut 
theoreticians,  notably  George  Gilder  In 
"Wealth  and  Poverty, "  the  book  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  Administration  earlier  this 
year.  "In  order  to  succeed,"  he  wrote,  "the 
poor  need  most  of  all  the  spur  of  their  pov- 
erty." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
add  another  remark,  as  we  get  too 
solemn  in  these  matters,  that  the  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  last 
evening  said  to  Mr.  Rosenthal  that  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  had  done  one  thing  cer- 
tain for  him— it  had  guaranteed  what 
would  be  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
words  of  his  obituary. 


ASSESSING  REAGAN'S 
IX)OMSDAY  SCENARIO 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  In  this  Sunday's  New 
York  Times  a  compelling  article  by 
Hans  Bethe  and  Kurt  Gottfried  on  the 
"Doomsday  Scenario"  that  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  offering  us  In 
strategic  matters,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Assessing  Reagan's  Doomsday  Scenario 
(By  Hans  A.  Bethe  and  Kurt  Gottfried) 
Ithaca,  N.Y.— Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  great  power  proclaimed  Its  vul- 
nerability to  devastating  attack  by  a  danger- 
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ous  adversary.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
a  moral  weakness  should  not  be  advertised. 
Yet  that  la  what  President  Reagan  and  his 
aides  have  done:  They  have  stated  in  the 
starkest  terms  that  soon  we  shall  have  no 
credible  deterrent  against  a  Soviet  first 
strike! 

This  assertion  cannot  mean  what  It  says. 
It  is.  Instead,  a  reckless  move  to  marshal 
support  for  new  weapons  that  are  Intended 
to  regain  the  nuclear  superiority  America 
once  enjoyed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  United  States 
has  three  strategic  forces  that  can  drop 
0.500  hydrogen  bomtM  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  these,  33  percent  are  on  land- 
based  missiles  (Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles),  some  52  percent  on  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  and  25  percent  on  inter- 
continental bombers.  The  Soviet  Union  can 
launch  about  7.000  hydrogen  bombs  at  us: 
of  these.  79  percent  are  on  ICBM's.  20  per- 
cent In  submarines,  and  1  percent  on  air- 
craft. Our  missiles  are  considerably  more  ac- 
curate, and  the  Soviet  Union  has  compen- 
sated for  this  by  building  larger  warheads. 

The  Russians  have  put  most  of  their  nu- 
clear "eggs"  into  one  basket— land-based 
missiles.  They  were  forced  to  do  so  because 
of  their  technological  backwardness  and 
geographical  position.  Their  submarines  are 
Inferior  to  ours;  they  have  no  bomber  bases 
close  to  us,  while  ours  encircle  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
velop cruise  missiles,  which  are  now  revital- 
izing our  bomber  fleet.  Their  ICBM  force  is 
so  large  because  that  Is  all  they  can  do  well. 

Should  present  trends  continue,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  more-accurate 
ICBM's  in  a  few  years.  By  that  time,  howev- 
er, many  of  our  submarines  will  be  able  to 
destroy  Soviet  missiles  In  their  silos. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  one 
must  assess  the  Reagan  doomsday  scenario: 
The  new  Soviet  missiles  will  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate our  ICBM's  In  a  bolt  from  the  blue;  we 
would  not  be  able  to  retaliate  because 
enough  Soviet  weapons  would  survive  our 
counterattack  to  devastate  the  United 
States:  thus,  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
yield  to  all  Soviet  demands. 

This  scenario  pretends  that  United  SUtes 
and  Soviet  ICBM's  face  each  other  In  a  uni- 
verse decoupled  from  the  real  world.  It  as- 
sumes that  these  highly  complex  systems, 
which  have  only  been  tested  individually  in 
a  quiet  environment,  would  perform  their 
myraid  tasks  In  perfect  harmony  during  the 
most  cataclysmic  battle  of  history;  that  our 
weapons  will  not  Improve,  while  the  Soviet 
Union's  leap  ahead.  It  assumes  that  we 
would  be  helpless  when  well  over  half  our 
nuclear  warheads  have  survived,  and  that  a 
Soviet  attack  on  our  ICBM's  which  would 
kill  at  least  20  million  Americans  by  radioac- 
tive fallout,  would  not  provoke  us  Into  pul- 
verizing the  Soviet  Union  with  our  subma- 
rines. Only  madmen  would  contemplate 
such  a  gamble.  Whatever  else  they  may  be. 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  madmen. 

What  then  Is  the  true  rationale  for  the 
Administration's  stance?  Judging  from 
nuuiy  statements  by  some  of  its  most  promi- 
nent figures,  the  public  must  conclude  that 
there  is  a  significant  faction  In  the  Adminis- 
tration that  believes  In  and  aspires  to  nucle- 
ar superiority.  This  group  contends  that  our 
technological  and  economic  prowess  make 
this  a  realistic  goal  and  that  lU  attainment 
would  yield  rich  political  dividends. 

Neither  of  these  conclusions  is  correct,  as 
post- 1945  history  demonstrates.  For  two 
decades,  we  were  Immune  to  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  while  the  Russians  lay  at  our  mercy. 


Did  that  vulnerability  deter  them  from 
blockading  Berlin,  absorbing  Czechoslova- 
kia, crushing  the  revolt  in  Hungary?  On  the 
contrary.  It  Impelled  them  to  a  dangerous 
attempt  to  place  missiles  In  Cuba  in  a  futile 
effort  to  gain  some  semblance  of  a  deter- 
rent. It  Imbued  them  with  the  determina- 
tion to  build  a  credible  nuclear  force,  what- 
ever the  cost.  And  only  when  they  reached 
that  goal  did  they  begin  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously, as  exemplified  by  SALT  I. 

The  "window  of  vulnerability  "  to  a  Soviet 
first  strike  does  not  exist.  In  reality,  the  se- 
curity of  all  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  Is  eroding  because  of  the  irre- 
sponsible policies  of  both  superpowers. 
While  millions  of  ordinary  citizens  have 
come  to  recognize  that  security  is  not  meas- 
ured in  megatons,  those  In  positiofto  of 
power  continue  to  act  as  If  nuclear  weapons 
were  spears  or  shotguns. 

If  the  President  wishes  to  close  the  true 
"window  of  vulnerability,"  he  should  pay 
close  heed  to  his  aroused  constituents.  His 
personal  prestige  and  political  record  give 
him  a  historically  unique  opportunity  to 
lead  us  in  entirely  new  directions. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  add  that  in  all  of  the 
range  of  authority  in  matters  of  nucle- 
ELT  war,  nuclear  peace,  and  nuclear 
strategy,  none  today  can  speak  with 
greater  authority  than  Hans  Bethe.  A 
refugee  from  Nazi  Germany,  he  ar- 
rived here  at  a  very  young  age.  He  im- 
mediately associated  himself  with  the 
American  war  effort  and  he  was  stand- 
ing next  to  Oppenhelmer  at  Alamo- 
gordo.  Bethe  was  present  at  the  cre- 
ation. When  he  speaks  he  should  be 
heard,  and  he  speaks  with  great  alarm 
in  this  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  your 
patience  and  courtesy.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Virginia  for  allowing  me 
to  continue  with  these  matters  while 
he  has  matters  of  pressing  importance. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  he  is  speaking. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
momentarily  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  before  the  Senator 
commences  that  he  will  require  unani- 
mous consent  if  we  are  to  proceed  as  if 
in  morning  business. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  momentarily  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska.  I  will  not 
consume  more  than  1  minute,  if  that  is 
agreeable. 

Mr,  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Chair  and  the  question  of 
my  friend  from  Virginia  undoubtedly 
involve  Senator  S-xiois,  with  whom  I 
visited.  I  thought  we  were  proceeding 
as  If  in  morning  business.  I  have  about 
10  minutes  of  time  that  I  would  like  to 


use  while  the  Senate  is  in  that  mode 
before  we  proceed  to  the  matter 
before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  will  respond  to  that  by  saying 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business.  That  call 
might  be  renewed  by  the  Senator  at 
the  appropriate  time.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  the  floor,  and  the 
Chair  recently  asked  if  he  wished  to 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as 
If  in  morning  business  for  no  more 
than  2  minutes  for  my  purposes,  and 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  is  so  patiently  waiting. 


THE  240TH  BIRTHDAY  OP 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  as  Congress 
reconvenes  to  begin  what  may  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  political 
diplomacy— namely,  the  acceptance  of 
a  budget  everyone  is  having  difficulty 
accepting,  and  the  determination  of 
indeterminable  national  priorities  *  *  * 
for  defense  and  social  spending  pro- 
grams—that today  is  also  the  240th 
birthday  of  this  Nation's  third  Presi- 
dent. Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  was  a  man  who  helped  his 
colonial  colleagues  understand  many 
of  the  ironies  and  paradoxes  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  man  who  brought  logic 
out  of  the  illogical,  and  reason  out  of 
the  unreasonable.  He  was  a  scholar  in 
an  unscholarly  age,  and  a  gentleman 
in  an  era  of  ungentlemanliness. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  farmer,  states- 
ment,  inventor  and  author  *  *  •  draft- 
ed the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  founded  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia. He  believed  in  the  abilities  and 
rights  of  all  men,  and  he  opposed  with 
a  vengeance  the  tyrarmy  of  ignorance. 

As  a  Virginian,  I  am  proud  to  claim 
Jefferson  among  my  Commonwealth's 
kindred.  He  served  his  State  with 
honor  and  his  Nation  with  distinction. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  world  of  his  day 
and  of  ours. 

Most  frequently.  I  enjoy  recalling 
Jefferson  the  farmer.  Though  his 
statements  embodied  In  the  Declara- 
tion are  more  popularly  remembered 
and  his  proclamations  on  education  re- 
nowned, it  is  his  deep  sense  of  appre- 
ciation for  nature  and  the  labor  for 
nature's  bounty  which  graphically 
depict  the  fullness  of  Jefferson  •  •  • 
the  true  Renaissance  man.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  his  240th  birthday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  statements  on  ag- 
riculture be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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Statement  by  Thomas  JErrERsoN  on 
Agriculture 

Agriculture  Is  our  wisest  pursuit,  because 
It  will  in  the  end  contribute  most  to  real 
wealth,  good  morals  and  happiness.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  basis  of  the  subsistence,  the  com- 
forts and  the  happiness  to  man. 

A  prosperity  built  on  the  basis  of  agricul- 
ture is  that  which  is  most  desirable  to  us, 
because  to  the  efforts  of  labor  it  adds  to  the 
efforts  of  a  great  proportion  of  soil  .  .  . 

Agriculture,  manufacturer,  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperi- 
ty, are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most 
free  to  individual  enterprise.  Protection 
from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  may 
sometimes  be  reasonably  interposed. 

Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valu- 
able citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigorous, 
the  most  independent,  the  most  virtuous, 
and  they  are  tied  to  their  country,  and 
wedded  to  Its  liberty  and  interests,  by  the 
most  lasting  bonds.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
they  can  find  employment  in  their  line,  I 
would  not  convert  them  into  mariners,  arti- 
sans or  anything  else. 

Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the 
chosen  people  whose  breasts  He  has  made 
His  peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  gen- 
uine virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in  which  He 
keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire,  which  otherwise 
might  escape  from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 


THE  GROUNDBREAKING  CERE- 
MONIES FOR  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1964.  thousands  of  America's  young 
men  and  women  began  what  would  be 
an  8-year  ordeal  for  our  Nation. 
Before  it  was  over,  it  would  involve  2.7 
million  of  this  country's  people— 
57.414  of  whom  would  lose  their  lives. 
And  when  it  ended,  our  citizens  would 
be  divided  in  their  opinion  and  some 
even  resentful  toward  those  who  had 
served  our  Nation  on  the  battlefields 
of  Vietnam. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  days  of  that  war.  Much  soul 
searching  and  much  introspection  has 
been  done  by  those  who  served,  and  by 
those  who  stayed  behind. 

On  March  26  of  this  year,  the 
lengthy  healing  process  from  that  war 
reached  a  significant  milestone.  Viet- 
nam veterans  finally  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Nation's  long  overdue  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice  made  in  a  war  nobody 
wanted  and  nobody  wanted  to  remem- 
ber. The  ground  was  broken  for  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial— a  mas- 
sive granite  and  statuary  tribute  to  all 
who  fought— who  lived  and  died. 

The  groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
the  memorial  was  itself  a  moving  trib- 
ute to  those  who  served  in  Vietnam. 
The  ceremony  was  also  a  tribute  to 
those  who  have  labored  these  many 
years  to  make  the  dream  of  recogni- 
tion a  reality. 

The  words  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  ceremony  reflected  an  elo- 
quence and  a  perspective  we  often  at- 
tribute to  another  era  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Those  words  portrayed  a  phi- 
losophy and  a  demeanor  not  popularly 


associated  with  the  Vietnam  war.  And. 
most  importantly,  they  expressed  a 
Nation's  gratitude— and  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  an  awareness— that  we 
are  a  united  people  who  have  learned 
the  true  lesson  of  Vietnam— victory 
can  only  be  ours  if  we  give  our  full 
support  and  follow  those  who  must 
fight  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  groundbreaking 
ceremony  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Constitution  Garden— be- 
tween the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Lincoln  Memorial— was  a  historic 
event.  It  was  an  event  forever  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  our  land. 

With  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  those 
Vietnam  veterans  who  fought  for  our 
freedom  and  who  have  labored  to 
make  the  memorial  possible,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  tran- 
script of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial groundbreaking  ceremony  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  so  that  it 
will  be  available  to  generations  of 
Americans. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 

Oroundbreaking  Ceremont 

welcome  bt  john  p.  wheeler  iii.  director, 

WMF 

To  you  Vietnam  veterans  who  traveled 
here  from  your  states  to  be  with  us,  and  to 
the  friends  and  family  who  came  to  remem- 
ber those  who  gave  their  lives,  and  a  special 
welcome  to  the  children  who  are  with  us 
this  morning.  This  is  a  big  day  for  your 
moms  and  dads.  Your  moms  and  dads  have 
been  brave  and  now  America  is  saying, 
"Thank  you." 

Our  Master  of  Ceremonies  is  Jan  Craig 
Scruggs.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  109th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  He  was  wounded  in  action. 
Jan  C.  Scruggs,  President.  WMF 

I'd  like  to  thank  you.  Jack,  for  that  very 
kind  introduction.  And  special  thanks  to  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Band,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Timothy  Foley,  for 
their  very  stirring  introduction  opening. 

And  let  me  welcome  each  and  every  one  of 
you  here  today  to  this  historic  groundbreak- 
ing for  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

Our  success  is  owed  to  many  who  are  here 
on  the  stage,  and  many  who  are  seated 
nearby  as  honored  guests,  and  others  who 
couldn't  attend  today,  such  as  Pearl  Bailey, 
Mr.  Bob  Hope,  Vernon  Jordan,  First  Lady 
Nancy  Reagan,  and  others  who  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  help.  We  owe  thanks  to  many 
people— Just  too  many  to  mention— but, 
nonetheless,  we  of  the  Memorial  Fund 
extend  our  thanks  to  all. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  I  was 
among  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
volunteered  for  combat  in  Vietnam.  By  the 
end  of  my  tour,  half  of  the  men  in  my  com- 
pany had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Many  of 
them  gave  their  lives  while  performing  in- 
credible acts  of  heroism  and  many  now  are 
in  wheelchairs  or  have  other  disabilities 
that  they  would  not  have  had,  had  they  not 
served  their  country. 

But.  upon  returning  home,  I,  like  many 
others,  found  that  being  known  as  a  Viet- 


nam veteran  was  a  very  dubious  distinction. 
And  perhaps  the  true  story  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran  who  returned  home  as  an  amputee 
and  who  was  told  that  it  served  him  right 
for  going  to  Vietnam  expresses  the  psycho- 
logical quagmire  that  Vietnam  veterans 
have  for  too  long  endured. 

The  American  people  were  divided  by  that 
war  and  the  divisiveness  was  deep  and 
bitter.  But  one  point  that  all  Americans  can 
agree  upon  is  that  Vietnam  veterans  deserve 
recognition  and  appreciation  for  their  sacri- 
fices. 

This  Memorial  will  help  provide  that  long 
overdue  recognition,  because  this  will  be 
known  as  the  Memorial  built  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  funds  for  this  Memorial 
came  from  Junior  high  schools  in  Illinois, 
from  college  campuses  in  Massachusetts, 
from  patients  in  VA  hospitals,  from  work- 
ers-members of  the  AFL-CIO,  their  locals- 
people  throughout  America  took  part  in 
this  effort.  And  I  speak  for  all  the  Vietnam 
veterans  when  I  say  to  the  American  people. 
"Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  remembering 
us.  Thank  you  for  helping  to  build  this  Me- 
morial." 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  support  that 
we  have  received  from  the  people  and  from 
organizations  like  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  this  grand 
Memorial  is  being  built.  And  it  will  be  a 
beautiful  and  fitting  tribute. 

From  the  point  Just  before  me,  two  walls 
will  extend  nearly  250  feet  each— one  to- 
wards the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  other  to- 
wards the  Washington  Monument.  Before 
the  walls  will  stand  a  statue  of  an  American 
serviceman.  And  over  the  Memorial  will  fly 
proudly  the  flag  of  our  great  nation. 

Vietnam  veterans  have  waited  a  long  time 
to  receive  the  recognition  that  this  Memori- 
al will  provide  and  we  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  get  this  Memorial  finished.  But 
today,  we  see  our  dream  becoming  a  reality. 
So  let  this  Memorial  recognize  the  Vietnam 
veteran  and  let  this  Memorial  begin  the 
healing  process  and  forever  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  national  unity. 

Thank  you. 

Transcript  op  Jack  W.  Fltnt,  National 
Commander,  American  Legion 

On  a  battlefield  far  from  here,  in  a  time 
now  a  decade  or  more  ago,  a  young  Ameri- 
can died.  He  was  one  American  and  he  was 
every  American  who  ever  gave  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  died,  he  thought, 
alone.  But  a  comrade  held  him  close  to  com- 
fort his  last  moments  and  to  vow  to  see  him 
home.  Today,  that  vow  has  been  kept. 

We  don't  know  that  young  American's 
name  for  sure.  But  we  do  know  who  he  was. 
He  was  our  son,  our  brother,  our  father,  our 
friend.  He  was  a  Vietnam  veteran.  And  one 
day  soon  his  name  will  be  engraved  in  gran- 
ite on  this  site. 

To  him,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  young  Americans  like  him— those  who 
died  and  those  who  lived— the  nation  finally 
pays  tribute. 

The  courage  and  valor  with  which  Ameri- 
can Vietnam  veterans  fought  the  war,  the 
suffering  aind  the  loneliness  they  bore  when 
they  returned  home,  and  the  furious  battle 
they  waged  to  see  this  Memorial  built,  are 
finally  at  an  end. 

The  frustration  and  confusion  of  the 
American  people,  long  willing  but  unable  to 
express  their  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
a  generation  of  unselfish  patriots,  is  finally 
at  an  end. 
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And  the  dlvislveness  and  discord  that 
marked  the  Vietnam  war  and  must  threaten 
this  very  MemoritU  Itself.  Is  no  more.  Ameri- 
ca's Vietnam  veterans  have  accomplished 
that.  We.  of  the  American  Legion,  are  proud 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  this  great  undertaking  and  we  look  with 
immense  pride  on  the  honor  Vletiuun  veter- 
ans have  bestowed  on  themselves  by  honor- 
ing their  vow  to  bring  their  comrades  home. 

By  their  accomplishments,  they  have  as- 
sxired  that  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
descrilied  in  the  apocryphal  book.  Eccle- 
slastes.  Chapter  44.  Verse  9.  will  not  befall 
their  departed  comrades.  Quote— 

"And  some  there  be  will  have  no  memori- 
al, who  are  perished  as  though  they  had 
never  been  and  are  become  as  though  they 
had  never  been  bom  and  their  children 
after  them." 

That  is  the  Vietnam  veterans'  greatest  vic- 
tory. 

IThank  you. 

Tramscript  or  Coopcx  T.  Holt.  Exicutivi 
Director.  VmRAWs  op  Forugn  Wars 

Thank  you  very  much,  national  sponsor- 
ing committee,  directors  and  staff  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  distin- 
guished guests,  fellow  veterans,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  express  the  regret 
that  our  National  Commander  was  unable 
to  be  here  this  morning.  However,  he  has 
sent  us  his  official  represenutives:  our  Na- 
tional Senior  Vice  Commander  in  Chief. 
Bob  Curio  from  Arizona,  and  our  National 
Junior  Vice  Commander  in  Chief.  Cliff 
Olson  from  the  great  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

My  friends,  nearly  18  years  ago.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  spoke  to  thousands 
of  his  fellow  citizens  from  the  nearby  steps 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  During  that 
famous  speech,  you  will  recall.  Dr.  King 
every  so  often  would  pause  and  then  Intone. 
"I  have  a  dream."  His  dream  was  for  the  full 
freedom  of  American  black  citizens.  Dr. 
King's  address  is  now  a  moving  part  of  our 
common  heritage. 

Jan  Scruggs,  also  my  friends,  had  a  dream. 
Jan.  a  wounded  Infantry  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  sought  to  create  an  accord  out 
of  our  bitterest  mUitary  experience  since 
the  Civil  War.  As  does  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  SUtes,  Jan  Scruggs 
knows  the  difference  between  hating  the 
war  yet  honoring  the  warrior.  He  has  been 
the  catalyst  and  has  made  happen  a  Memo- 
rial to  2.7  million  Americans  who  fought  in 
Vietnam  that  will  serve  to  unify  and  not 
further  divide  us. 

That  we  meet  here  today,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen at  all.  is  a  near  miracle.  But  Jan 
made  his  impossible  dream  a  living  reality. 

And.  speaking  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  SUtes,  I  am  proud  to 
know  that  our  Posts  and  our  Auxiliaries 
have  contributed  to  date  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Memorial  Fund.  These 
are  dollars  already  contributed,  with  more 
to  come,  not  mere  statement  of  future 
intent.  And  I'm  also  happy  to  report  to  you 
that,  in  1979.  the  first  large  contribution  to 
Jan  Scruggs  and  this  Memorial  was  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Among  the 
nearly  two  million  members  of  the  VFW.  we 
number  well  over  one  half  mUllon  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  And  today  I  have  these 
veterans,  my  newest  comrades,  very  much  in 
mind  on  this  day.  which  Is  their  day. 

Their  courage  and  their  dedication  was  so 
magniflcant  that  mere  pity,  my  friends, 
would  be  an  insult.  In  honoring  the  brave 


and  the  good  Americans  who  fought  in  Viet- 
nam, we  honor  ourselves. 

Jan,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  salute  you  and  all  who  made 
this  Impossible  day  come  true. 

Thank  you. 

Tramscript  op  Hon.  Jomw  W.  Warner. 
Unitxd  Statbs  Skhator 

I  stand  here  this  morning  on  this  hal- 
lowed ground,  not  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  not  as 
a  former  Secretary  of  Navy,  but  as  a  Private 
In  the  rear  ranks  of  the  band  of  courageous 
men  led  by  Jan  Scruggs. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  immortal  words  of 
Winston  Churchill  when  he  said,  "Never 
have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  so  few." 
And,  indeed,  those  words  are  owing  to  Jan 
Scruggs  and  his  group  who  brought  this  Me- 
morial on  this  hallowed  ground. 

Indeed  It  is  hallowed  ground,  because  it 
will  be  embraced  forever  by  George  Wash- 
ington to  the  left,  our  first  President,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  our  right,  who  taught 
us  the  meaning  of  freedom  and  equal  Justice 
foraU. 

And  soon,  on  these  grounds,  will  also  be 
built  a  memorial  to  the  56  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  had 
made  sacrifices  to  bring  forth  this  land  in 
which  we  live  today— sacrifices  no  less,  no 
greater,  than  those  made  by  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam. 

I  pray  Ood  that  this  nation  never  again 
must  send  forth  men  or  women  to  make 
such  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  But, 
If  this  nation  does  respond  to  that  call,  then 
let  us  remember  the  lesson  of  Vietnam.  For 
victory  can  only  be  ours  if  we  support  and 
follow  those  who  must  fight  to  preserve  It. 

Thank  you. 

TRAif script  or  Hon.  Charlks  McC.  Matrias, 
Jr.,  UifiTKD  Statks  Senator 

I  have  never  been  more  convinced  than  I 
am  at  this  moment  that  this  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  this  Is  the  right  time  to  do  It, 
this  is  the  right  place  and  this  is  the  right 
way  to  do  it. 

When  Jan  Scruggs,  as  he  said,  first  came 
to  see  me  In  1979,  I  thought  he  had  a  good 
idea.  And,  when  John  Warner  and  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  which  ultimately  was  co-spon- 
sored by  every  single  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  an  almost  unique  occurrence. 
I  thought  we  were  on  the  proper  course. 

But,  as  I  meet  with  all  of  you  here  today 
and  look  around,  I'm  struck  by  the  right- 
ness  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Because  over  there,  on  the  horizon  to  the 
east,  is  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  rule  of  law  that  guarantees  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  the  men  and  women 
of  America,  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  we 
know  we  must  defend. 

And  Just  a  little  this  side  of  the  Capitol, 
the  towers  of  the  Smithsonian  that  repre- 
sent civilization,  the  civilization  that  we 
want  to  preserve. 

And  that  great  obelisk,  dedicated  to  the 
first  patriot  In  America,  which  itself  says, 
"patriotism." 

And  then  this  wonderful  grass,  touched  by 
the  green  of  springtime,  the  very  soil  of  the 
America  that  we  love  and  the  America  for 
which  the  Vietnam  veterans  fought  and  so 
many  died. 

And  then  here,  close  at  hand,  brooding, 
serene,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  very 
temple  of  reconciliation. 

So,  within  our  view,  are  the  real  treasures 
of  America,  the  treasures  of  America  that 
we  spread  out  in  homage  to  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam.  And  we  dedicate  thU  ground  to 


them  and  to  the  principles  for  which  they 
served  and  for  which  they  died. 

Transcript  op  Hon.  Charlcs  S.  Robb,  Gov- 
ernor OP  the  Commonwealth  op  Virginia 

Thank  you,  Jan,  distinguished  guests, 
fellow  Vietnam  veterans,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

I  was  one  of  the  lucky  young  men  that 
served  in  Vietnam.  I  served  a  thirteen 
month  tour  and  I  returned  home  safely  to 
an  understanding  and  loving  family.  That 
was  not  the  case  of  all  those  who  served  in 
Vietnam. 

Indeed,  In  the  Company  that  you  Just  re- 
ferred to,  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  com- 
mand, over  a  hundred  of  those  young  men 
received  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  in- 
curred in  battle,  and  some  of  those  scars  will 
be  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And 
some  23  young  men  are  going  to  be  memori- 
alized in  this  particular  Memorial.  There 
are  at  least  two  cases  where  the  men  literal- 
ly died  in  my  arms,  and  I  thought  about 
those  men  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  was 
always  difficult,  when  you  returned  to  a 
combat  base,  to  try  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions from  their  parents  and  loved  ones, 
"How  and  Why." 

I  wasn't  always  able  to  answer  the  ""why" 
and  this  Memorial  doesn't  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  of  "why."  but  It  does 
say  that  we  cared  and  that  we  remembered. 
And  that's  terribly  important  to  all  of  us 
and,  especially,  to  the  families  of  those  men 
and  women  who  gave  their  lives  In  Vietnam. 

To  all  of  you  who  have  made  this  possible, 
I  say  thank  you. 

Transcript  op  Brig.  Gen.  George  B.  Price 
United  States  Army.  Retires 

Thank  you,  Jan.  Words  can  hardly  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  being  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  historic  occasion.  And  I 
would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  reciting,  if 
you  will,  George  Skypeck's  words  from  Viet- 
nam that  says.  "I  was  that  which  others  did 
not  want  to  t>e.  I  went  where  others  feared 
to  go  and  did  what  others  failed  to  do.  I 
asked  nothing  from  those  who  gave  nothing 
and  reluctantly  accepted  the  thought  of 
eternal  loneliness,  should  I  fall.  I  have  seen 
the  face  of  terror,  felt  the  sting  cold  of  fear 
and  enjoyed  the  sweet  moments  of  love.  I 
have  cried,  pained  and  hoped.  But,  most  of 
all,  I  have  lived  times  others  would  say  were 
best  forgotten.  At  least  some  day.  I  will  be 
able  to  say  that  I  was  proud  of  what  I  was. 
an  American  soldier  serving  his  country." 

It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that  I  be- 
lieve we  must  recognize  that,  to  our  left.  Is 
an  era.  that  the  distinguished  President 
Washington  felt  that  we  had  a  nation, 
under  God,  worth  bringing  together  to  be 
ruled  by  the  people. 

That  concept  was  challenged  during  Mr. 
Lincoln's  era  and  It  was  during  that  period 
that  one  nation,  under  God.  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all,  took  on  new  meaning. 

And  that  concept  was  challenged  again 
during  the  Vietnam  era,  where  some  elected 
to  question  whether  or  not  our  country  was. 
in  fact,  the  t>e8t  experiment  In  democracy 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  And  we  sur- 
vived that. 

And  It  was  during  a  period  when  the 
people  said  the  youngsters  did  not  care,  that 
they  stepped  forward  in  great  numbers  and 
served  and  some  lost  their  life  and  to  them 
we  are  eternally  grateful. 

And,  as  we  stand  here  today  there  are 
some  distinguished  Vietnam  veterans  still 
manning  the  guns  that  guard  our  shores 
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and  still  serving  with  distinction.  And  for 
that,  we  should  be  grateful. 

But  I  can  say  to  you  tliat,  as  I  stand  here 
this  is  a  coming  together  of  all  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  what  American  is  all  about  and  who 
believe  that  we  can  still  Improve  on  this  ex- 
periment of  democracy  and  follow  the  lead 
by  Jan  Scruggs  and  those  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial,  by  saying  let's  put  aside 
those  things  that  kept  us  apart  and  bring  us 
together  as  one  country,  under  God,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

We  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  but 
thank  Ood  for  people  like  Jan  Scruggs. 

Transcript    op    Hon.    Charles   T.    Hagel, 

Deputy  Administrator  op  Veterans  Ap- 

pairs.  Veterans  Administration 

Thank  you.  Jan  Scruggs,  for  your  magnifi- 
cent work,  and  for  all  of  you  who've  had  a 
role  in  making  this  groundbreaking  in  the 
ultimate  success,  the  Monument  dedication, 
hopefully,  later  this  year  to  be  a  reality. 

This  is  a  particularly  poignant  week  for 
me.  I  served  in  the  Ninth  Division  at  the 
Mekong  Delta,  with  my  brother  Tom,  for 
one  year  in  1968.  It  was  this  week,  fourteen 
years  ago,  that  my  brother  Tom  and  I  were 
crossing  a  river  on  a  patrol  when  the  first 
squad  of  our  Company  tripped  Claymore 
mine  trip  wires  and  the  first  squad,  ahead  of 
my  brother  and  I,  were  killed.  The  names  of 
those  squad  members  will  be  part  of  the 
57.000  names  remembered  and  inscribed  in 
this  Memorial.  And  I  think  it's  essential 
that  we  also  remember  the  2,500  MIAs  that 
are  all  part  of  this  Memorial  and  this  recog- 
nition. 

We  know,  from  5,000  years  of  recorded 
history,  that  Memorials  are  not  built  for  the 
past  but  because  of  the  past.  Memorials  are 
built  for  the  future. 

We  also  must  know,  and  understand,  that 
there  Is  no  glory  In  war,  only  suffering. 
That's  why  we  recognize  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  and  that's  why  we  continual- 
ly try  and  understand  and  learn,  from  wars 
and  from  that  suffering  that  has  been  part 
of  mankind  since  the  beginning. 

However,  a  nation  like  America,  a  nation 
that  Is  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  has  cer- 
tain responsibilities.  We  must  not  allow  a 
tide  of  timidity  to  overcome  our  future  deal- 
ings In  this  world  as  a  result  of  a  debatable 
Involvement  in  a  faraway  land  in  Vietnam. 

The  historians  will  debate  our  Involve- 
ment. Let  the  historians  debate  that.  But  let 
us.  as  Americans,  those  who  have  appreciat- 
ed who  have  gone  before  us,  who  we  honor 
in  this  Memorial  and  all  of  those  two  and  a 
half  million  men  and  women  who  served  in 
Vietnam  very  honorably,  let  us  remember 
that  we  still  have  the  future.  We  still  have 
our  children  and  their  children  and  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  United  SUtes  re- 
mains the  leader  of  the  free  world.  And 
where  there  is  a  sliver  of  hope  of  liberty  in  a 
land  far  away,  let  us  not  be  intimidated  to 
consider  our  resources  and  what  we  can  do 
to  maintain  that  liberty  and  bring  freedom 
to  others. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  "Lib- 
erty means  responsibility."  That's  why  most 
men  dread  It.  It's  a  heavy  burden  to  carry. 
But  It's  a  burden  that  we,  as  free  people, 
have  selected  to  carry.  And  we  tiave  an  obli- 
gation, especially  to  those  who  are  honored 
by  this  Memorial,  to  carry  on  that  tradition. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  said  that.  "For  an  Indi- 
vidual and  a  nation,  there  Is  but  one  Indis- 
pensable requisite  and  that's  character. " 
There  was  great  character  among  our  Amer- 
ican Vietnam  veterans.  There  Is  great  char- 
acter in  this  land  and  everywhere  today. 


thanks  to  Jan  Scruggs  and  Senator  Warner 
and  Senator  Mathlas  and  others,  there  is 
great  character. 

I  appreciate  very  much  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  small  role  in  this  very  special  day  and 
thank  you  for  coming. 

Transcript  op  Chaplain  Max  D.  Sullivan, 
United  States  Army 

As  we  stand  here  to  witness  to  Americans 
of  this  day  and  to  those  to  come,  we  remem- 
ber another  day.  another  generation,  young 
warriors  sitting  beside  gravel  roads,  In  fox- 
holes, on  flight  decks  and  in  wardrooms- 
vulnerable,  fearful,  yet  casual,  the  outra- 
geous fun,  popcorn  and  beer  and  American 
intimacy.  As  we  stand  here  to  set  apart  this 
place— this  earth  will  remain  another  place, 
another  earth,  of  Jungle,  of  mountains,  of 
rice  paddles,  and  the  calm,  beautiful  seas. 

May  this  ground  be  a  holy  place  of  tribute 
for  all  those  who  served,  who  were  obedient 
to  the  call  of  our  nation,  for  those  men  and 
women  who  sacrificed  at  home,  for  those 
warriors  who  served  and  who  came  back,  for 
those  yet  not  home,  for  those  for  whom  we 
await  an  accounting  and,  above  all,  for  those 
whose  names  will  be  engraved  In  stone. 

Oh  Lord,  our  God,  may  this  ground  be  a 
holy  place  of  tribute  to  those  obedient  sons 
and  daughters  who  forever  lost  their  youth. 

May  this  ground  be  a  holy  place  of  heal- 
ing for  the  conflicting  emotions  of  that  ter- 
rible, divisive  war,  conflicting  feelings  of 
laughter  and  the  tears,  the  fun  and  the 
fears,  the  caring,  the  cruelty,  the  loving  and 
the  hating,  the  guilt  and,  oh  yes,  the  pride. 

Oh  Lord,  our  God,  make  this  a  holy  place 
of  healing.  May  this  ground  be  a  holy  place 
of  learning  for  those  who  will  pause  here  to 
reflect  on  Ideals  worthy  of  sacrifice,  on  pa- 
triotism worthy  of  tribute,  on  the  magnifi- 
cent obedience  of  our  young  citizens. 

Oh  Lord,  our  God,  make  this  a  holy  place 
of  learning. 

As  we  turn  this  earth,  let  this  become  a 
holy  place,  a  place  of  tribute,  a  place  of 
healing,  a  place  of  learning.  Oh  Lord  God, 
let  it  be  so. 

Amen. 

Transcript  op  Jan  C.  Scruggs,  President, 
WMF 

These  words  are  the  true  story  of  a  young 
Marine  killed  In  Vietnam,  written  by  Philip 
Caputo  and  from  his  book.  "A  Rumor  of 
War."  And  I  quote  his  eloquent  words  that 
he  used  to  remember  his  friend. 

He  writes,  "We  never  left  our  wounded  on 
the  battlefield.  We  brought  them  off,  out  of 
danger  and  Into  safety,  even  If  we  had  to 
risk  our  own  lives  to  do  It.  That  was  one  of 
the  standards  we  were  expected  to  uphold.  I 
knew  I  could  not  have  done  what  Levy  had 
done.  Pulling  himself  up  on  his  wounded 
legs,  he  had  tried  to  save  the  corpsman,  not 
knowing  that  the  man  was  beyond  saving. 
And  he  had  probably  done  It  as  he  had  ev- 
erything else— naturally  and  because  he 
thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

"So  much  was  lost  with  you,  so  much 
talent  and  Intelligence  and  decency.  You 
were  the  first  from  our  class  of  1964  to  die. 
There  were  others,  but  you  were  the  first 
and  more:  you  embodied  the  best  that  was 
In  us.  You  were  a  part  of  us,  and  a  part  of  us 
died  with  you.  the  small  part  that  was  still 
young,  that  had  not  yet  grown  cynical, 
grown  bitter  and  old  with  death.  Your  cour- 
age was  an  example  to  us,  and  whatever  the 
righU  or  wrongs  of  the  war,  nothing  can  di- 
minish the  rightness  of  what  you  tried  to 
do.  Yours  was  the  greater  love.  You  died  for 
the  man  you  tried  to  save.  You  were  faith- 


ful. Your  country  is  not.  As  I  write  this, 
eleven  years  after  your  death,  the  country 
for  which  you  died  wishes  to  forget  the  war 
in  which  you  died.  Its  very  name  is  a  curse. 
There  are  no  monuments  to  its  heroes,  no 
sUtues  in  small-town  squares,  no  plaques, 
nor  public  wreaths,  nor  memorials.  For 
plaques  and  wreaths  and  memorials  are  re- 
minders, and  they  would  make  it  harder  for 
your  country  to  forget  the  Vietnam  war." 

Well,  thank  God  that  America  has  not 
forgotten  the  Vietnam  war  nor  have  they 
forgotten  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  press  people  to 
please  stand  behind  the  line  of  the  shovels 
Instead  of  in  front  of  them.  And  I  would 
now  like  to  ask  the  groundbreakers  to  get 
into  position,  assemble,  take  your  shovels. 

Sandie  FAimiOL.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
pick  up  your  shovels.  Put  your  blades  to  the 
earth.  Okay,  break  ground! 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  participating  in 
the  groundbreaking: 

Marvin  Allen,  Texas. 

Steve  Anderson.  Maryland. 

Robert  L.  Ashworth.  Washington. 

Frank  A.  Athanason.  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  of  the  USA. 

Congressman  Eton  Bailey.  Pennsylvania. 

BGen.  George  L.  Bartlett,  USMC,  Ret, 
Marine  Corps  Association. 

Michael  Beasley,  Virginia. 

Chaplain  John  D.  Benson,  Col.,  USA,  Ret. 
Oklahoma. 

Larry  Besson,  Illinois. 

Dwayne  Brokenbek,  Govt.  Veterans  Out- 
reach Asst.  Center. 

Congressman  David  E.  Bonlor,  Michigan. 

Clint  Brown,  Texas. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  Idaho. 

Thomas  Burch,  Georgia. 

Chaplain  Wm.  E.  Calbert,  LtCol,  USA  Ret, 
Military  Chaplains  Association. 

Jeff  Carey,  MarylEuid. 

Arthur  Cherry,  D.C. 

Col.  Francis  S.  Conaty,  Jr.,  Virginia. 

Bob  Conley,  Arizona. 

Milton  Copulos.  Florida. 

David  Cox.  Illinois. 

Robert  C.  Cummlngs.  Virginia. 

Emogene  Cupp.  Kentucky. 

Jim  Davis,  Pennsylvania. 

General  Michael  S.  Davison,  USA  Ret, 
California. 

David  DeChant.  Kansas. 

Michael  Dodge,  Vermont. 

Robert  W.  Doubek.  Illinois.  *■ 

Sterling  Doughty,  Maine. 

Ronald  Drach,  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. 

Quinton  Evans,  D.C. 

John  Fales.  Jr..  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. 

Paul  Fanton,  Maryland. 

Jack  W.  Flynt,  The  American  Legion. 

Joe  Frank,  Jr.,  Missouri. 

Robert  H.  Prank.  Nevada. 

Ruth  Frye,  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

Col.  John  Greenwood.  USMC,  Oregon. 

Ronald  F.  Gibbs.  New  Mexico. 

S/Sgt.  D.  A.  Gross.  USMC.  California. 

M/Sgt.  Alfred  P.  Guest.  USAF,  South 
Carolina. 

Charles  T.  Hagel,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Doug  Hartman,  Hawaii. 

Thomas  J.  Haynes.  Indiana. 

Doug  Hartman,  Hawaii 

BGen.  James  A.  Herbert,  USA,  Ret,  U.S.O. 

Cooper  T.  Holt.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  U.S. 

Col.  Earl  P.  Hopper,  USA,  Ret,  National 
League  of  Families. 

Phillip  G.  Hough.  Virginia. 
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Congressman  Dunc&n  Hunter.  California. 

Charles  R.  Jackson.  Non  Commissioned 
Officers  Association. 

G.  William  Jayne.  Alaska. 

George  Kaye.  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

Capt.  Cy  L.  Kammeier.  USMC.  Ret, 
Marine  Corps  lieague. 

MaJ.  Robert  M.  Kimmitt.  USA.  Montana. 

Fred  King.  Arkansas. 

Thomas  C.  Kouyeas.  DC. 

John  J.  Maddux.  Jr.,  Tennessee. 

Ed  Manear.  U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 

LtGen.  Leroy  J.  Manor.  The  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association. 

Gordon  Mansfield.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America. 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Mary- 
land. 

William  Marr,  Virginia. 

George  W.  Mayor,  Jr..  Wisconsin. 

Grace  Maria  Mcallster.  Wyoming. 

Carl  McCardln,  New  York. 

Sgt.  Maj.  George  F.  Meyer,  First  Marine 
Division  Association. 

Charlotte  Miller.  Maryland. 

YN  CM  John  C.  MitcheU.  USCG,  Florida. 

John  C.  Morrison,  Utah. 

Jimmy  Mosconis,  Florida. 

Fred  Mullen.  Maryland. 

Jock  P.  Nash,  Ohio. 

Maj.  John  Parsels.  USA,  Ret.,  Georgia. 

Thomas  W.  Pauken,  ACTION. 

Dennis  Peaslee.  Connecticut. 

Edward  T.  Pendarvis,  South  Carolina. 

Al  Poteet,  Virginia. 

Senator  Larry  Pressler,  South  Dakota. 

BGen.  George  B.  Price,  USA,  Ret.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Bud  Randall.  Pennsylvania. 

M/Sgt.  Charles  A.  Relder,  Air  Force  Ser- 
geants Association. 

Command  Mst.  Chief  Donald  F.  Rhamy. 
USN.  Texas. 

E.  Philip  Riggin.  Michigan. 

Scott  Robart.  New  Hampshire. 

Governor  Charles  S.  Robb,  Virginia. 

Morgan  Ruph.  AMVETS. 

Col.  Donald  E.  Schaet.  USMC.  Ret.,  New 
Jersey. 

Jan  C.  Scruggs,  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Fund. 

Dyke  E.  Shannon,  Florida. 

Shaun  M.  Sheehan,  North  Dakota. 

Austin  Smith.  Maryland. 

Charles  "Pat"  Smith,  Colorado. 

Spurgeon  R.  Somers,  Maine. 

Robert  W.  Spanogle.  Minnesota. 

Dewey  C.  Spencer.  Arkansas. 

Brian  M.  Stanley.  Massachusetts. 

Harris  B.  Stone.  DC. 

Chaplain  Max  D.  Sullivan,  USA.  Illinois. 

Tom  Suproc,  Rhode  Island. 

John  Sutter.  National  Assn.  of  Concerned 
Veterans. 

BGen.  Richard  Sweet,  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Ted  Sypko,  New  Jersey. 

Brian  Thacker,  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society. 

Paul  Thayer.  The  LTV  Corp.,  WMF 
Corp.  Advisory  Board. 

Bruce  Thiesen,  California. 

MaJGen.  Charles  J.  Tlmmes,  USA  Ret.. 
Virginia. 

SFC.  David  L.  Toland,  USA,  Nebraska. 

Elvln  C.  Toppln.  North  Carolina. 

Mark  Trock.  Illinois. 

Sumner  A.  Vale.  Maryland. 

Bob  Valentine.  Iowa. 

Lynda  Van  de  Vanter.  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America. 

Willie  Walker.  Maryland. 

Jere  W.  Wallace.  Maine. 

Senator  John  W.  Warner.  Virginia. 


John  P.  Wheeler  III,  Vietnam  Veterans 
Leadership  Program. 

Regina  Wilk.  New  York. 

June  A.  WiUenz,  American  Veterans  Com- 
noittee. 

Peter  Wilson.  Massachusetts. 

John  O.  Woods.  Louisiana. 

Jerry  Yates.  V.F.W.  Post  1830.  VA  Central 
Office. 

Joseph  C.  Zengerle  III,  Delaware. 

Robert  W.  Zwelman,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  USA. 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR 
HOSPICE  PATIENTS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  announce  my  cospon- 
sorship  of  S.  1958,  legislation  which 
extends  medicare  coverage  to  hospice 
patients. 

With  the  origination  of  hospices  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  hospices  in  the 
United  States  have  quickly  gained  In 
popularity  as  an  alternative  method  of 
care  to  hospitals.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  first  hospice,  8  years  ago,  there  are 
now  almost  400  hospices  throughout 
the  Nation,  more  than  10  of  which  are 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Hospice  care  is  a  comprehensive  in- 
patient, home  and  bereavement  care 
program.  While  hospice  care  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  all  of  the  250,000  medi- 
care-eligible Americans  who  will  die  of 
terminal  diseases  in  1982,  clearly  hos- 
pices offer  a  cost-effective,  humanitar- 
ian alternative  to  that  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

This  bill  affords  the  opportunity  to 
all  those  who  have  less  than  6  months 
to  live,  the  possibilities  of  living  out 
their  lives  in  an  environment  most 
closely  assimilated  to  that  to  their 
home— while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing the  same  medical  conveniences 
that  hospitals  do. 

Despite  broad  public  and  private 
support  for  medicare  reimbursement 
for  hospice  care,  current  law  does  not 
provide  coverage  of  this  benefit,  S. 
1958  will  amend  part  A,  title  18  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  medicare 
eligible  patients  to  use  their  benefits 
to  obtain  services  from  hospice  pro- 
grams of  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  worthy  legislation.  S. 
1958  gives  the  medicare-eligible  pa- 
tient a  choice  which  virtually  every 
study  on  the  topic  shows  is  no  more 
expensive,  and  often  less  costly,  than 
the  present  alternatives  available  to 
them. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  now  yield 
the  floor  to  my  colleague  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

Mr.  ExoN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 
He  will  have  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  EXON  RECEIVES  A 
LETTER  FROM  THE  REPUBU- 
CAN  PRESIDENTIAL  TASK 
FORCE 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  received 
this  most  impressive  letter  from  the 
President,  a  letter  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed,  along  with  the  en- 
closures, in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RKPmucAif  Prksidential  Task  Force, 

March  24,  1982. 
J.  James  Exon, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Dear  Friend:  As  your  President,  I  am  call- 
ing upon  you  to  make  a  most  unusual  sacri- 
fice. 

Not  the  kind  of  sacrifice  that  a  national 
emergency  might  require  of  you  or  your 
children  or  your  grandchildren  to  protect 
our  shores  from  invasion. 

I  pray  that  will  never  happen— but  today  I 
still  must  ask  you  to  volunteer. 

And  I  must  ask  you  to  sacrifice  for  your 
country— In  order  to  keep  our  Republican 
majority  status  In  the  Senate. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  personally  Inviting 
you  to  become  a  member  of  the  "Republi- 
can Presidential  Task  Force." 

And  you  are  urgently  needed.  Here's  why: 

Right  now  we  Republicans  only  have  a 
slim  4  vote  majority  lead  in  the  Senate. 
That's  all! 

It  took  us  26  long  years  to  gain  16  Sena- 
tors to  get  that  narrow  majority.  But  the 
Democrats  need  only  gain  four  seats  In  the 
November  '82  elections  to  win  it  back  from 
us! 

This  means  that  all  the  programs  I  am 
trying  to  get  through  on  your  behalf  may  be 
in  Jeopardy  If  we  don't  act  fast. 

Believe  me,  I'm  not  asking  everyone  to 
Join  this  club— only  proud,  flag  waving 
Americans  like  you  who  I  know  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  keep  our  nation  strong. 

I  am  working  with  the  National  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Committee  .  .  .  our  Party's 
only  official  committee  that  concentrates 
exclusively  on  the  United  States  Senate  .  .  . 
in  an  effort  to  build  a  Task  Force  of  grass- 
roots Republicans  .  .  .  who  are  willing  to 
Join  together  to  buUd  a  war  chest  to  help  us 
keep  a  Republican  majority  In  the  Senate. 

Remember— November  2,  1982  Is  Just 
around  the  comer! 

And  the  "Republican  Presidential  Task 
Force"  Is  a  must  for  every  Republican  who 
Is  serious  about  keeping  a  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate. 

I  am  calling  upon  you  to  become  a  charter 
member  of  the  Task  Force. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion.  I  have  ordered  a 
special  Medal  of  Merit  to  be  struck. 

And  Senator  Bob  Packwood,  Chairman  of 
the  Task  Force,  will  present  you  with  your 
Medal  of  Merit. 

I  think  it's  beautiful  and  Impressive  .  .  . 
though  a  bit  large  for  informal  wear,  so 
there's  a  lapel  pin  (an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  Medal  of  Merit)  to  l>e  worn  proudly  ev- 
eryday. 

Also,  your  name  will  be  entered  in  my 
"Honor  Roll"  book  and  remain  with  my  per- 
manent papers. 

I  am  placing  a  copy  of  this  Honor  Roll  on 
fUe  so  that  everyone  can  see  your  name  on 
this  vital  document,  along  with  the  other 
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true  Republicans  who  are  making  this  coun- 
try strong  again. 

Equally  exciting.  I've  commissioned  Sena- 
tor Packwood  to  dedicate  a  full  size  Ameri- 
can flag  at  a  special  ceremony  in  the  Rotun- 
da of  our  Nation's  Capitol  Building. 

And  I've  asked  Bob  to  send  this  personal 
memento  to  you  so  that  you  can  proudly  fly 
it  as  I  will  on  every  day  that's  Important  to 
America. 

And  as  a  member  of  the  Task  Force.  Sena- 
tor Packwood  will  also  be  sending  you  a 
Task  Force  Membership  Card  with  a  toll- 
free,  unlisted,  members  only  Washington 
hot-line  iiumber  on  the  back. 

It's  not  for  constituent  services  .  .  .  there 
are  regular  channels  for  that. 

But  Task  Force  members  can  call  or  write 
any  day  to  get  an  accurate  up-to-date  report 
on  issues  that  are  being  discussed  In  the 
Senate. 

You  will  also  be  receiving  a  special  insid- 
er'* report  called  "The  Force"  so  you  can 
know  exactly  what  Is  happening  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  across  the  country. 

And  Bob  is  planning  on  writing  you  spe- 
cial personal  letters  to  keep  you  Informed  of 
any  Issues  that  he  feels  the  Task  Force 
should  be  taking  immediate  action  on. 

I  believe  that  the  "Republican  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  "  will  be  one  of  the  strongest 
action  groups  in  America. 

That's  why  Bob  Packwood  and  I  decided 
to  launch  the  "Republican  Presidential 
Task  Force."  We  must  maintain  our  Repub- 
lican majority  sUtus  in  the  Senate! 

And  that's  why  I'm  asking  you  to  become 
a  Task  Force  member  and  send  $120  a  year 
(i.e.,  $10  a  month)  and  more  when  possible. 
I  realize  this  is  a  sacrifice- but  sacrifice  is 
what  made  this  country  great. 

/  cannot  carry  this  burden  alone.  I  am 
only  one  man.  It  will  be  your  regular 
monthly  contribution  that  will  carry  us  to 
victory. 

So  I  urge  you  to  check  the  "YES"  box  on 
the  enclosed  Acceptance  Form  and  mall  it 
with  your  check  tndny. 

Remember,  this  Is  an  exclusive  club— and 
every  member  is  dedicated  to  keeping  a  Re- 
publican majority  In  the  Senate.  And  the 
Democrats  are  coming  after  us  in  1982. 
They  want  to  defeat  our  12  Republican  in- 
cumbents up  for  re-election. 

So  tough  days  are  ahead  .  .  .  days  that 
call  for  sacrifice! 

That's  why  I'm  hoping  you'll  accept  my 
personal  Invitation  now  to  Join  this  Task 
Force  by  sending  your  contribution  of  $120 
(or  $10  for  the  first  month)  without  delay. 
Sincerely, 

ROHALD  RbaOAK. 

P^.— If  you  truly  share  my  vision  of 
America  then  I  urge  you  to  Join  the  "Re- 
publican Presidential  Task  Force." 

Thanks  so  much  for  reading  my  letter, 
and,  please,  I  need  your  answer  within  10 
days. 

Ronald  Reaqan. 

Repttbucan  Presidential  Task  Force 

ACXXPTANCB  CERTinCATE 

Dear  President  Reagan: 

a  YES,  I  accept  your  personal  invitation 
to  Join  the  Republican  Presidential  Task 
Force. 

I'm  excited  that  together  we're  seizing 
this  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  to  main- 
tain republican  control  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

D  I  pledge  $120.00  for  Charter  Member- 
ship. 

D  Enclosed  Is  my  $120.00  payment  In  full. 

Q  Enclosed  Is  my  first  payment  of  $10.00. 
And  I  promise  to  pay  the  balance  over  the 
next  eleven  months. 


I  understand  my  name  will  be  added  to 
your  special  "Honor  Roll. "  And  that  this 
historic  document  will  be  kept  forever  with 
your  permanent  papers. 


Signature 

J.  James  Exon, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Repttblican  Presidential  Task  Force 
Benefits  of  Membership 

1.  Medal  of  Merit:  President  Reagan's  per- 
sonally commissioned  Medal  of  Merit.  The 
golden  Medal  of  Merit  is  awarded  only  to 
Presidential  Task  Force  members.  Its  rarity 
and  meaning  will  increase  with  the  years. 

Your  personal  Medal  of  Merit  Includes  a 
handsome  presentation  case.  Displayed  in 
home  or  office,  the  President's  Medal  of 
Merit  is  a  beautiful  and  positive  way  to 
show  you're  working  to  make  America 
better. 

2.  Lapel  Pin:  The  Medal  of  Merit  Lapel 
Pin.  A  beautifully  detailed  reproduction  of 
the  Medal  of  Merit  itself. 

Wear  this  golden  pin  proudly  with  suits, 
dresses  or  even  in  shirtsleeves  everyday  to 
signal  your  special  relationship  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

3.  Ceremonial  Flag:  A  unique,  full-size 
American  Flag.  Dedicated  at  the  President's 
direction  by  a  special  ceremony  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  our  Nation's  Capitol  Building. 

Truly  a  collector's  piece  you  will  fly  with 
pride  on  every  day  that's  Important  to 
America. 

4.  Card:  Your  embossed  Presidential  Task 
Force  Membership  Card. 

The  card  reveals  your  toll-free,  unlisted, 
members  only  Washington  hot-line  tele- 
phone number.  Your  private  way  to  learn  of 
important  Senate  developments. 

Also  revealed,  our  members  only  Washing- 
ton mailing  address.  Your  super-fast  way  to 
contact  President  Reagan  and  every  Repub- 
lican in  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  when  you  visit  Washington,  your  per- 
sonal membership  Identification  number 
will  allow  you  to  call  ahead  on  the  hot-line 
for  your  special  United  States  Senate  Gal- 
lery Pass.  It's  all  part  of  membership  In 
President  Reagan's  Task  Force. 

5.  Honor  Roll:  Your  name  will  be  Inscribed 
on  the  President's  Honor  Roll  of  Americans 
and  be  kept  forever  with  Ronald  Reagan's 
permanent  Presidential  Papers. 

Perhaps  someday  your  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren  will  see  you  name 
linked  historically  with  President  Reagan 
himself  on  the  unprecedented  part  of  Amer- 
ica's future  heritage. 

6.  The  Force:  You'll  receive  "The  Force": 
a  special  insider's  briefing  on  the  real  stories 
behind  what's  happening  at  the  White 
House,  on  Capitol  Hill  and  around  the 
world. 

"The  Force"  goes  only  to  Presidential 
Task  Force  members  and  will  help  you  tell 
friends  and  neighbors  the  truth  about 
major  events. 

7.  Action-Alert:  Special  "Action-Alert"  let- 
ters from  Senator  Bob  Packwood  and  other 
national  leaders.  These  personal  letters  will 
concentrate  on  vital  matters  the  President 
and  our  Senators  believe  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  should  take  immediate  action 
on. 

They're  a  real  chance  for  teamwork  and 
effective  action  to  make  America  better. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  letter  and  attached  materials  have 
just  teen  ordered  printed,  I  wish  to 


make   some   brief   quotes   from   that 
letter.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  me. 

It  starts  out: 

Dear  Friend:  As  your  President,  I  am  call- 
ing upon  you  to  make  a  most  unusual  sacri- 
fice. 

Not  the  kind  of  sacrifice  that  a  national 
emergency  might  require  of  you  or  your 
children  or  your  grandchildren  to  protect 
our  shores  from  invasion. 

I  pray  that  will  never  happen— but  today  I 
still  must  ask  you  to  volunteer. 

And  I  must  ask  you  to  sacrifice  for  your 
country— in  order  to  keep  our  Republican 
majority  status  in  the  Senate. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  personally  inviting 
you  to  become  a  member  of  the  "Republi- 
can Presidential  Task  Force." 

Beheve  me,  I'm  not  asking  everyone  to 
Join  this  club— only  proud,  flag  waving 
Americans  like  you  who  I  know  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  keep  our  nation  strong. 

I  am  calling  upon  you  to  become  a  charter 
member  of  the  Task  Force. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion,  I  have  ordered  a 
special  Medal  of  Merit  to  be  struck. 

And  Senator  Bob  Packwood,  Chairman  of 
the  Task  Force,  will  present  you  with  your 
Medal  of  Merit. 

I  think  it's  beautiful  and  Impressive  .  .  . 
though  a  bit  large  for  informal  wear,  so 
there's  a  lapel  pin  (an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  Medal  of  Merit)  to  be  worn  proudly  ev- 
eryday. 

Also,  your  name  wlU  be  entered  in  my 
""Honor  Roll"  book  and  remain  with  my  per- 
manent papers. 

I  am  placing  a  copy  of  this  Honor  Roll  on 
file  so  that  everyone  can  see  your  name  on 
this  vital  document,  along  with  the  other 
true  Republicans  who  are  making  this  coun- 
try strong  again. 

Equally  exciting,  I've  commissioned  Sena- 
tor Packwood  to  dedicate  a  full  size  Ameri- 
can flag  at  a  special  ceremony  in  the  Rotun- 
da of  our  Nation's  Capitol  Building. 

And  I've  asked  Bob  to  send  this  personal 
memento  to  you  so  that  you  can  proudly  fly 
it  as  I  will  on  every  day  that's  important  to 
America. 

And  as  a  member  of  the  Task  Force,  Sena- 
tor Packwood  will  also  be  sending  you  a 
Task  Force  Membership  Card  with  a  toll- 
free,  unlisted,  members  only  Washington 
hot-line  number  on  the  back. 

I  cannot  carry  this  burden  alone.  I  am 
only  one  man.  It  will  be  your  regular 
monthly  contribution  that  will  carry  us  to 
victory. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Attached  to  that  is  an  acceptance 
certificate  and  some  pictures  of  the 
Republican  task  force  benefits  of 
membership  and  what  you  will  get. 

Mr.  President,  I  unselfishly  bring 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues so  that  they  can  share  my  en- 
thusiasm and  rejoice  with  me  in  my 
elation  in  this  informative  and  unique 
opportunity  presented  personally  to 
me  by  the  I>resident  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  personally  because  that 
word  is  employed  several  times  In  this 
communication. 

At  first  I  believed  this  to  be  some 
sort  of  a  practical  joke  since  the  post- 
mark was  April  Fool's  Day.  But  then 
when  I  got  into  the  body  of  the  letter 
I  thought  the  President  was  serious 
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since  he  took  the  time  from  his  very 
busy  schedule  to  write,  and  I  quote,  "a 
proud  flag-waving  American  like  me." 
Certainly  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  being  a  prudent  man.  would 
carefully  think  out  his  expressions 
before  signing  a  personal  letter  of 
such  magnitude  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  what  grabbed  me  the 
most  was  President  Reagan's  early  ref- 
erence to.  and  I  quote,  "possible  sacri- 
fices" and  "volunteerism"  on  the  part 
of  my  family,  not  the  kind  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  and  I  quote, 
"of  a  sacrifice  that  a  national  emer- 
gency might  require  of  you  or  your 
children  or  your  grandchildren  to  pro- 
tect our  shores  from  invasion." 

I  was  indeed  reassured  when  our 
leader  "great  communicated"  to  me 
immediately  thereafter  in  the  letter  "I 
pray  that  will  never  happen." 

But  then  while  the  President  may 
not  have  known,  he  actually  was  not 
asking  too  much  in  his  first  scenario. 
The  little  woman  and  I  just  love 
rounding  up  the  three  children  and 
the  five  grandchildren,  aged  11 
months  through  1 1  years,  for  a  frolick- 
ing day  at  a  secluded  beach  reconnoi- 
tering  in  defensive  guerrilla  tactics. 
We  have  discovered  that  sand  castles 
are  superior  to  foxholes  to  escape  the 
initial  enemy  beach  bombardment. 
When  we  get  the  President's  ceremoni- 
al flag,  medal  of  merit,  lapel  pin,  em- 
bossed card  and  the  security  of  the 
honor  roll,  the  Exon  platoon  will  be 
invincible,  come  heU  or  high  water. 

With  the  promised  inside  literature 
like  "The  Force."  "Action  Alert,"  and 
Bob  Packwood's  personal  letters,  we 
will  be  well  fortified  with  reading  ma- 
terial during  the  battle  lulls.  If  we  do 
get  into  trouble,  there  is  always  the 
toll-free  hotline  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate  leadership. 

The  other  good  news  is  that  the 
President  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  have  made  up  and  that  the 
President  has  commissioned  him. 
During  the  AW  ACS  controversy  the 
President  indicated  that  he  never 
wanted  Bob  in  his  foxhole  again  ever. 
Last  month  the  Senator  said  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  seem  to  know  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  I  consider 
the  contradictions  in  this  personal 
letter  from  President  Reagan  the 
more  grotesque  and  absurd  it  becomes. 
Things  are  going  so  well  on  the  domes- 
tic and  international  scenes  that  this 
obviously  is  no  time  for  rank  and  file 
partisanship  and  overstatement. 

This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  letter  was  a  hilarious  April  Pool's 
Joke  after  all  and  should  be  so  consid- 
ered by  any  American  so  lucky  to  re- 
ceive it. 

As  the  President  said,  'Let's  pray  on 
that.' 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate   resumed   consideration 
of  the  resolution. 
AmaTSMxirr  i«o.  1349  to  AJCXKOiinrr  no.  1348 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  adjourned 
prior  to  the  Easter  recess  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  was  Senate 
Resolution  20,  and  the  pending  busi- 
ness under  that  resolution  is  my 
amendment  to  reaffirm  the  1962  joint 
resolution  on  Cuba. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  this  both  in  and  out  of 
the  administration,  and  Senator  Percy 
and  others  have  proposed  a  motion  to 
table  this  amendment. 

I  just  want  to  bring  my  colleagues 
up  to  date  on  where  we  are  and  what 
the  pending  business  is  and  what  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is.  First,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  Senator 
Percy's  'Dear  Colleague"  letter,  be- 
cause I  think  it  does  make  a  very  sig- 
nificant point  In  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. Senator  Percy  said: 

The  purposes  of  the  Symms  amendment 
are  ones  that  we  can  all  support:  resistance 
to  Cuban  aggression  and  subversion  in  the 
hemisphere,  prevention  of  Soviet  bases  in 
Cuba,  and  support  for  self-determination  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

Now,  let  me  restate  the  several  im- 
portant purposes  of  my  amendment 
which,  Mr.  President.  Incidentally,  has 
21  Senate  cosponsors,  and  on  the  reso- 
lution as  it  was  originally  introduced 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158. 

First,  and  most  significantly,  this 
amendment  reaffirms  the  law  of  the 
land  on  American  policy  toward  Cuba 
as  embodied  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 230,  which  was  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  both 
Houses  in  September  1962.  Second,  it 
reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine  first 
announced  in  1823  and  the  Rio  Treaty 
of  1947.  Third,  my  amendment  has 
several  policy  thrusts.  It  expresses  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  the 
Soviet-backed  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba  from  engaging  In  aggressive  or 
subversive  activities  in  any  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  expresses  the  American  determi- 
nation to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  es- 
tablishing a  military  base  in  Cuba.  It 
states  American  support  for  the  free- 
dom and  self-determination  of  the 
Cuban  people.  The  amendment  is  fully 
consistent    with,    and   supportive    of. 


President  Reagan's  Caribbean  policy 
announced  on  February  24,  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  make  the 
point  that  I  did  have  communication 
from  the  State  Department  this  morn- 
ing. The  State  Department's  com- 
ments on  this  pending  business  is  that: 

The  1962  Cuba  resolution  continues  to  re- 
flect U.S  policy  towards  Cuba  as  it  has  In 
every  administration  since  1962. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  out  in  front  on  this  issue 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  statement 
Is  certainly  reflective  of  State  Depart- 
ment and  administration  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Senator  Percy's  principal  argument 
for  asking  to  table  this  amendment  in 
his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  was: 

Because  of  the  obvious  national  impor- 
tance and  diplomatic  sensitivity  of  these 
Issues,  we  think  the  Senate  should  withhold 
action  •  •  •  on  the  proposal  •  •  •  until  the 
(Senate  Foreign  Relations)  Committee  has 
heard  testimony  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate. 

I  fully  agree  with  Senator  Percy 
that  the  amendment  is  of  great  na- 
tional Importance.  I  also  agree  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee  should  have  hearings  on  the 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  have  re- 
ferred it  to  that  committee  twice. 

On  February  2,  1982.  Secretary  Haig 
promised  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  he  would  testify 
on  Cuba  at  the  earliest  convenience  of 
the  committee.  But  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conmiittee  has  been 
unable  to  have  those  hearings  or  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony.  I  think  there  may 
be  obvious  reasons  that  the  Secretary 
is  very  busy  right  now.  However,  on 
five  separate  occasions,  the  committee 
has  been  unable  to  get  the  Secretary 
to  testify. 

Now.  I  would  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  recognize  that  the  administra- 
tion has  its  problems  and  that  there 
are  a  great  many  other  things  going 
on  in  the  world  that  affect  the  United 
States  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  our  ad- 
versaries the  Soviets.  But  I  think  that 
we  should  recognize  that  there  are 
many  circumstances  that  are  taking 
place  here  that  I  believe  call  for  some 
some  response  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  And 
that  part  of  the  Government  which  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  is  the  only  place  that  I 
can  speak  to  respond  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Under  other  circiunstances.  I  might 
be  inclined  to  wait  on  this  issue  and 
not  have  a  vote.  However.  I  think  it  is 
very  obvious  what  is  happening  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  and  I  think  it  makes 
for  a  state  of  urgency  that  this  body 
should  speak,  and  speak  very  forth- 
rightly,  that  we  want  to  uphold  what 
the  current  policy  of  the  United  States 
is.  As  I  said,  this  resolution  continues 
to  reflect  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  as  it 
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has  been  in  every  administration  since 
1962.  That  is  the  statement  from  the 
SUte  Department.  That  is  certainly 
my  position.  And  I  think  we  should 
vote  on  that  and  make  a  very  clear 
signal  about  the  situation  in  the  Car- 
ibbean so  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  where  the  United 
States  stands  on  the  issue  of  the 
Soviet-Cuban  threat. 

Soviet  President  Brezhnev  has  been 
engaging  for  the  past  month,  in  my 
opinion,  in  nuclear  blackmail  of  the 
United  States  in  making  a  threat  to 
activate  Soviet  nuclear  bases  already 
in  Cuba.  No  one  has  yet  responded. 
Moreover,  CIA  Director  Casey.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  General 
Jones.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Fred  Ikle,  and  even  President  Reagan 
himself,  have  stated  publicly  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  of  1962,  which 
ended  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Thus,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
stand  up  to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail, 
reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
oppose  Soviet  offensive  military  bases 
in  Cuba. 

While  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
cerned with  various  concepts  for  a 
freeze  in  nuclear  weapons  deployment, 
also  proposed  by  Brezhnev,  the  Soviets 
have  been  provoking  another  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  deal  with  such  a  Soviet 
strategic  threat  from  Cuba  the  same 
way  we  did  in  1962.  This  is  precisely 
what  my  amendment  attempts  to  do, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  we  vote  on  this. 

Accordingly,  at  some  point— and  I 
would  anticipate,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, at  some  point  tomorrow, 
when  Senator  Percy  returns,  if  he 
chooses  to  continue  to  make  that 
motion  to  table  this  amendment— I 
will  be  making  a  case  in  opposition  to 
that  tabling  motion,  because  I  think 
that  there  is  a  danger.  If  the  motion 
were  tabled,  that  it  might  be  misinter- 
preted; that  it  would  be  a  signal  that 
we  no  longer  have  existing  law  and 
policy  toward  Cuba  and  what  we  do 
have  is  no  longer  valid. 

Now,  some  issues  have  been  raised 
and  I  will  just  speak  to  them  briefly. 
One  would  be  the  question  one  of  my 
colleagues  asked  me  about  here  on  the 
floor  earlier.  Senator  Mathias  asked 
about  how  the  amendment  reaffirm- 
ing the  1962  Cuba  resolution  would 
impact  on  the  War  Powers  Act.  That 
question  was  also  raised  in  Senator 
Percy's  Dear  Colleague  letter. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  1962 
Cuban  resolution  is  not  in  conflict,  In 
the  first  place,  with  the  War  Powers 
Act.  More  importantly,  this  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  No.  20  is 
not  a  joint  resolution  and  it  will  not  be 
going  to  the  House  for  action.  It  will 
in  no  way  impact  any  law  of  the  land. 
It  will  be  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the 


Senate  of  the  United  States  that  we 
want  the  policy  of  this  country  to  be 
to  uphold  what  the  current  law  is. 

I  hope  that  we  could,  at  some  point 
in  the  coming  legislative  session,  reaf- 
firm our  policy  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  have  hearings  and  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  American  policy  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  But  I  think,  for  now, 
that  we  need  to  give  a  very  strong 
signal  to  the  world  that  we  still  uphold 
the  current  law  as  it  now  is. 

With  respect  to  the  War  Powers  Act, 
the  1962  Cuban  resolution  would  state, 
even  if  the  President  did  deem  it  nec- 
essary for  any  reason,  heaven  forbid, 
that  force  were  necessary  in  the  Carib- 
bean, that  he  would  still  then  be 
imder  the  1973  War  Powers  Act.  So  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  need  to  worry 
about  that. 

If  the  amendment  were  approved  by 
the  Senate,  which  I  fuUy  expect,  it 
will  not  have  any  effect  on  current 
law,  because  the  House  wiU  not  be 
acting  on  this  resolution.  The  Cuban 
resolution,  however,  would  have  a  po- 
litical effect  because  it  will  indicate  to 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  that  we 
are  certainly  in  opposition  to  their  ef- 
forts toward  subversion  and  aggression 
in  Latin  America,  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  but  will  stand  up  to 
Soviet  nuclear  blaclunail. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
further  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
1962  Cuban  resolution  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  1973  War  Powers  Act. 
The  language  of  the  Cuban  resolution 
is  policy  language.  It  uses  the  phrase 
"U.S.  determination  in  regard  to  U.S. 
policy  towards  Cuba."  It  is  a  statement 
of  policy,  and  the  Intent  as  such  does 
not  state  specific  authorization  for  the 
President  to  use  force  to  oppose  the 
Soviet-Cuban  threat. 

Therefore,  were  the  President  to 
decide  to  use  military  force  against  the 
Soviet-Cuban  threat,  after  60  days  he 
would  still  be  required  to  get  specific 
congressional  authorization  under  the 
War  Powers  Act,  because  that  certain- 
ly stlU  is  law  and  this  resolution  in  no 
way  would  change  that  particular 
process. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  we  have  witnessed  a  great  many 
troubles  in  the  world  in  the  last  22 
years  since  the  takeover  of  Cuba  by 
Castro  and  the  Communist  subversion 
of  that  country.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  problems,  and  one  won- 
ders how  the  world  might  have  been 
had  we  handled  things  differently  in 
the  early  sixties  with  respect  to  the 
Cuban  situation. 

I  have  personally  speculated  many 
times  that  had  the  United  States  in 
the  early  sixties  displayed  a  position 
of  much  more  firmness,  much  more  re- 
solve, the  good  people  of  Cuba  would 
be  living  in  a  much  better  climate 
today,  certainly  one  with  much  more 


freedom  and  more  opportunity,  and 
that  we  might  not  have  had  nearly  as 
many  problems  around  the  world  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  resolve  this 
question  of  allowing  Soviet  backed 
communism  in  Cuba. 

But  that  water  is  under  the  bridge. 
It  is  now  1982.  We  do  have  a  problem. 
We  are  witnessing  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  those  In  Cuba  to  introduce  sup- 
port and  aid  to  a  Marxist-Leninist  rev- 
olution in  El  Salvador  and  other  parts 
of  Central  America.  I  think  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  the  United 
States  needs  to  focus  our  foreign 
policy  with  any  greater  intensity  than 
right  in  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
United  States.  Latin  America,  and 
Cuba.  There  is  no  place  that  we  need 
to  make  a  better  effort  to  understand 
the  problems  of  our  neighbors  close  to 
us  in  this  hemisphere  and  to  our 
south.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  chosen  to  bring  this  resolution  to 
the  Senate  at  the  first  opportunity,  so 
that  we  could  speak  to  this  issue  and 
fully  air  the  crisis,  fully  air  the  situa- 
tion, that  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
more  points  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment so  that  they  wUl  be  avtdlable  for 
our  colleagues  to  see  in  the  Record  for 
the  vote  which  I  anticipate  will  come 
tomorrow. 

On  March  18,  1982.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  appeared  on  the 
NBC-TV  'Today"  show.  Weinberger 
was  asked  what  the  United  States 
would  do  If  the  Soviets  had  nuclear 
weapons  In  Cuba.  Weinberger  respond- 
ed: "If  there  Is  any  kind  of  threat  of 
that  sort,  that  Is,  Soviet  Nuclear  or  of- 
fensive weapons  In  Cuba,  I  would 
assume  we  would  deal  with  It  In  the 
same  way  we  did  In  the  1960's."  Under 
further  questioning,  Weinberger 
added:  "I'm  talking  about  whatever  It 
would  be  necessary  to  do,  so  as  not  to 
have  missiles  in  Cuban  area  ..." 
Weinberger  was  thus  stating  that  the 
United  States  would  resist  Soviet  mis- 
siles or  bombers  In  Cuba,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  amendment  is  designed  to  re- 
inforce just  such  a  U.S.  policy. 

Now  Soviet  President  Brezhnev  him- 
self has  threatened  to  activate  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces 
which  may  already  be  in  Cuba.  Brezh- 
nev has  tried  to  brandish  these  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba,  in  a  blatant 
attempt  at  nuclear  blackmail.  Brezh- 
nev stated  on  March  16,  1982,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Congress  of  Soviet 
Trade  Unions  in  Moscow,  that: 

If  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies.  In  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  nations  for  peace,  were  actually  to 
carry  out  their  plan  to  deploy  in  Europe 
hundreds  of  new  American  missiles  capable 
of  striking  targets  on  the  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  different  situation  would 
arise  in  the  world.  There  would  arise  a  real 
additional  threat  to  our  country  and  its 
allies  from  the  United  States. 

Brezhnev  then  added  threateningly: 
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This  would  compel  us  to  take  retaliatory 
steps  that  would  put  the  other  side,  includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes  ItseU.  iU  own  terri- 
tory, In  an  analogous  position.  This  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Soviet  spokesmen  in  Pravda  have 
Moscow  reportedly  made  clear  after 
Brezhnev's  speech  that  Brezhnev  was 
threatening  to  activate  Soviet  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  bases  already  in 
Cuba.  So  Brezhnev  was  already  bran- 
dishing Soviet  nuclear  weapons  in 
Cuba  and  engaging  in  a  policy  of  nu- 
clear blackmail  much  like  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  so  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted back  in  1962. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Soviet  diplomat  Vasily 
V.  Kuznetsov,  now  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  and  Politbureau  member, 
stated  back  in  November  1962  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  special  representative 
at  the  United  Nations,  that  never 
again  would  the  Soviets  back  down  to 
U.S.  power  in  a  crisis  as  they  were 
forced  to  do  in  Cuba  in  October  1962. 
Mr.  Kuznetsov  in  fact  was  promising 
20  years  ago  to  stage  another  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  only  the  second  time 
around  the  Soviets  would  turn  the 
tables  and  try  to  force  the  United 
States  to  back  down.  It  could  be  a 
Cuban  missile  crisis  in  reverse.  This  Is 
in  fact  what  is  occurring  right  now,  in 
1982,  in  Cuba.  The  Soviets  are  openly 
violating  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  of  October  1962  by  keeping 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  bases  in 
Cuba. 

What  is  the  evidence  of  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement,  Mr.  President?  Let  me 
summarize  it  once  again  In  the  follow- 
ing 11  points: 

Plrst.  The  Soviet  strategic  subma- 
rine base  built  at  Ciervfuegos,  complete 
with  a  new  nuclear  warhead  handling 
facility,  new  piers,  and  reportedly  even 
having  new  submarine  pens  being  con- 
structed. 

Second.  The  many  visits  during  the 
1970's  to  the  Cienfuegos  strategic  sub- 
marine base  of  Soviet  strategic  offen- 
sive Oolf  and  Echo  class  submarines, 
carrying  long-range  strategic  offensive 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Third.  The  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  heavy 
intercontinental  bombers,  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  bombs  or  nuclear  air- 
to-surface  missiles,  which  have  been 
regularly  flying  to  Cuba  in  recent 
years.  There  are  reportedly  nine 
Cuban  airfields  capable  of  handling 
TU-95  Bears. 

Fourth.  The  40  Soviet  nuclear  deliv- 
ery capable  MIG-23/27  fighter-bomb- 
ers deployed  in  Cuba. 

Fifth.  The  several  nuclear-missile- 
equipped  Soviet  naval  task  force  visits 
to  Cuba  in  1981,  which  cruised  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Caribbean,  direct- 
ly threatening  vital  Venuzeulan.  Mexi- 
can, and  American  oilfields. 

Sixth.  The  Soviet  combat  brigade  in 
Cuba,  equipped  with  tanks,  armored 


personnel  carriers,  long-range  artil- 
lery, and  supported  by  long-range  air 
transport  capabilities. 

Seventh.  The  66.000  tons  of  Soviet 
military  equipment  shipped  to  Cuba 
during  1981,  three  times  more  than  in 
1962. 

Eighth.  The  long-range  Soviet  Shad- 
dock-type naval  and  land-based, 
mobile,  nuclear-warhead  equipped 
cruise  missiles  seen  paraded  in  Havana 
in  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  These  missiles 
have  a  range  of  1,550  nautical  miles, 
which  Is  even  greater  than  the  1.200- 
mlle  range  of  the  Soviet  SS-4  MRBMs 
supposedly  removed  from  Cuba  in 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  picture  of 
these  Soviet  Shaddock-type  long-range 
cruise  missiles  In  the  Chamber  for  any 
Members  who  wUl  be  Interested  in 
looking  at  the  pictures  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles  on  display  in  Cuba. 

Ninth.  The  fact  that  4  of  the  42 
Soviet  SS-4  MRBM's  were  never  con- 
firmed by  U.S.  aerial  reconnaissance 
photographs  as  having  been  removed 
from  Cuba  in  1962,  and  may  have  re- 
mained in  some  of  the  many  caves  of 
Cuba. 

Tenth.  The  fact  that  Soviet  Prog 
strategic  offensive  missiles  carrying 
nuclear  warheads  with  a  range  of 
about  37  miles  were  paraded  in 
Havana  in  1965. 

Eleventh.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  Soviet  Mlgs  and  tanks  in  Cuba  has 
tripled  since  1962.  These  are  the  most 
important  offensive  ground  warfare 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  as  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  stated,  the  United 
States  will  resist  Soviet  strategic  of- 
fensive nuclear  bases  in  Cuba  in  1982, 
just  as  we  did  in  1962.  What  Mr.  Wein- 
berger seems  to  be  asking  for  Is  pre- 
cisely a  reaffirmation  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1962  Joint  resolution  on  U.S.  deter- 
mination in  Cuba,  which  I  am  propos- 
ing. This  reaffirmation  would  be  the 
perfect  response  to  the  authoritative 
statements  by  JCS  Chairman  General 
Jones,  CIA  Director  Casey,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Ikle,  that  the  So- 
viets are  very  clearly  violating  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  of 
1962.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  1962  reso- 
lution would  also  be  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  solid  support  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's call  for  firm  measxxres  to 
resist  Soviet  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  to  oppose  Soviet-Cuban 
aggression  and  subversion  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  former  Foreign 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Gonzalo 
Facio,  3  months  ago,  told  U.S.  Journal- 
ist Jeffrey  St.  John  that  the  Soviets 
were  already  staging  a  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  reverse.  We  need  to  show 
strong  Senate  support  for  firm  U.S. 
action  against  renewed  Soviet-Cuban 
provocation. 


Former  Costa  Rican  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Gonzalo  Facio  stated  in  an  inter- 
view 3  months  ago: 

The  object  of  the  current  Communist  of- 
fensive in  Central  America  is  Mexico  and  its 
vast  oil  riches  and  its  geographical  proximi- 
ty to  the  United  SUtes.  If  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration does  not  soon  take  prompt 
action,  the  whole  Central  American  region 
will  go  to  the  Communists  in  Havana  and 
Moscow  by  default. 

Mr.  Facio  is  correct.  He  has  also 
stated  that  the  Caribbean  crisis  facing 
President  Reagan  is  even  more  danger- 
ous than  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  tomorrow  for 
my  amendment  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  a  vote  for  the 
prevention  of  the  continued  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  Cuba.  It  will  be  a 
vote  for  opposing  Soviet-Cuban  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  immigration  now.  One  can 
hardly  pick  up  a  national  publication 
without  seeing  some  article  pertaining 
to  the  Immigration  problems  that  we 
face  as  a  nation.  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Communist  coun- 
tries around  the  world  build  walls  to 
keep  their  people  in  and  the  capitalist 
countries,  the  free  countries,  have  to 
build  walls  to  keep  people  out. 

Yet,  somehow,  we  have  been  losing 
this  propaganda  war.  I  think  it  is  high 
time,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  that 
we  make  a  very  clear,  consistent  policy 
so  we  can  straighten  out  and  recognize 
that  there  is  an  ideological  difference 
between  Communists  and  Americans, 
and  go  on  the  offensive  with  some  of 
the  virtues  of  our  system  and  some  of 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  our  coun- 
try. That  way,  we  can  be  much,  much 
more  successful  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy,  I 
think,  that  I  mention  In  talking  about 
an  immigration  policy,  that  I  had 
some  constituents  call  me  this  morn- 
ing from  Idaho  to  discuss  with  me 
what  the  potential  immigration  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  should  be.  I 
made  the  point  to  them  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  resolve  a  clear, 
concise  policy  and  reaffirm  what  the 
law  of  this  land  is  and  enforce  this  law 
with  respect  to  the  -Caribbean  Basin, 
the  argument  about  immigration 
policy  is  going  to  become  very  academ- 
ic in  the  United  States  as  the  people  in 
Mexico,  once  they  are  threatened  with 
a  Marxist-Leninist  revolution,  start 
voting  with  their  feet  and  start  fleeing 
across  a  2,100  mile  border  into  the 
United  SUtes.  So  I  think  it  is  critical. 

I  appreciate  the  support  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  20  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HxLMS),  the  majority  leader,  and  many 
others  who  cosponsor  this  resolution.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  it  a 
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resounding  vote  of  confidence  to  give 
the  administration  the  support  that 
they  need  to  have  the  firm  resolve  for 
a  clear,  concise  American  policy  right 
in  our  own  backyard,  Mr.  President.  If 
we  cannot  conduct  our  foreign  affairs 
in  our  own  backyso'd,  heaven  help  us 
in  trying  to  settle  any  disputes  that 
might  come  up  between  our  friends  or 
foes  alike  in  parts  far  removed  from 
the  Caribbean  or  the  United  States. 

CUBAN  MISSILE  UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  no 
living  American  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  reason  by  1962  will  forget  the 
high  state  of  tension  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Yet,  much  about  that  critical  episode 
in  United  States/Soviet  relations  re- 
mains shrouded  in  mystery  and  secre- 
cy. There  is  much  talk  these  days 
about  agreements  made  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
with  respect  to  Cuba.  Yet  one  Ameri- 
can participant  in  that  crisis  has  de- 
scribed those  "agreements"  to  me  as 
so  much  "mush." 

Stephen  Rosenfeld  had  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  April  2  Washington 
Post  entitled  "That  Cuban  MissUe  Un- 
derstanding" which  points  to  the  con- 
fusion with  respect  to  what  was  agreed 
to  in  1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  article  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 1.) 

J  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
ill  this  because,  whereas  the  distin- 

ished  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Symms,  certainly  has  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  at  heart  in  the 
amendment  he  is  offering,  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  the  amendment 
will  be  beneficial.  The  record  of  what 
was  agreed  to  and  what  was  not  agreed 
to  in  1962  has  not  been  made  available 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  not  received 
the  infoi  r.^ed  testimony  of  this  admin- 
istration and,  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance, the  testimony  of  partici- 
pants in  the  events  of  1962. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  could  have  the  opportiuilty 
to  consider  the  full  implications  of  Mr. 
SriiMs'  amendment  before  it  comes  to 
a  vote. 

Exhibit  1 

that  citban  missile  understanding 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

With  Washington  threatening  to  "go  to 
the  source"  in  Cuba  and  with  Moscow  hint- 
ing It  may  put  nuclear  weapons  there,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  check  the  no-invasion,  no-of- 
fenslve-weapons  understanding  that  ended 
the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis.  One  thing  you 
find  by  going  back  is  that  Kenndey's  and 
Khrushchev's  (still  unpublished)  exchange 
is  apparently  being  widely  misread  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  by  others  argu- 
ing for  a  hard  line. 

CIA  Director  WUliam  J.  Casey,  for  In- 
stance, when  asked  whether  the  arrival  of 
new  M10238  in  Cuba  violates  the  1962  terms 


told  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on  March  8: 
"Oh,  sure  it  does  because  the  62  agreement 
said  the  Soviets  would  send  no  offensive 
weapons,  and  it  also  said  there  would  be  no 
export  of  revolution  from  Cuba.  The  agree- 
ment has  been  violated  for  20  years." 

On  Wednesday,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recalled  editorially  that  Kennedy  had  said 
after  the  crisis  (on  Nov.  20).  "if  all  offensive 
weapons  are  removed  from  Cuba  and  kept 
out  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  future,  under 
adequate  verification  and  safeguards,  and  if 
C^uba  is  not  used  for  the  expnirt  of  aggres- 
sive Communist  puiposes,  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  Caribbean." 

The  Impression  is  being  conveyed  that  the 
Kremlin  is  violating  its  word  by  shipping  in 
"offensive"  weapons  and  exporting  revolu- 
tion, and  may  violate  it  further  by  emplac- 
Ing  new  missiles.  President  Reagan,  while 
saying  Wednesday  night— accurately— that 
putting  missiles  into  Cuba  would  be  a  "total 
violation,"  added  that  "there's  been  other 
(unspecified)  things  we  think  are  viola- 
tions." All  this  opens  the  possibility  of  drop- 
ping the  bar  against  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

Well.  The  Kremlin  is  shipping  in  MiG238 
and,  unquestionably,  is  exporting  revolu- 
tion. 

But  there  is  no  evident  basis  for  claiming 
that  these  acts  violate  the  1962  terms. 

To  comment  on  the  first,  I  rely  on  a  sum- 
mary of  the  public  record  by  Raymond  L. 
Garthoff  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  a  re- 
tired diplomat,  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  PaU  1980. 

The  "offensive  military  equipment"  that 
Kennedy  pronounced  unacceptable  on  Oct. 
22,  1962,  included  the  ballistic  missUes  and 
"Jet  bombers,  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons"— IL288.  But  Cuba's  MiOs  of  the 
day  (21s)  were  never  declared  "offensive," 
either  in  their  fighter-interceptor  or  fight- 
er-bomber version.  Nor,  as  the  1962  under- 
standing was  updated  by  word  and  practice 
over  the  years,  did  the  United  States  ever  so 
proscribe  the  M1023s  (of  both  versions) 
that  started  showing  up  In  1978:  they  were 
few  and  not  fitted  out  for  nuclear  arms. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  the  export  of 
revolution  violates  the  1962  terms,  the  Sovi- 
ets in  1962  did  not  forswear  revolution.  Nor 
did  Kennedy  say  they  had.  He  did  list  (Nov. 
20)  what  "Chairman  Khrushchev  .  .  . 
agreed"  to  do:  remove  and  keep  out  offen- 
sive systems,  permit  follow-up  verification 
and  safeguards.  The  United  States,  he  went 
on,  agreed  not  to  invade. 

Later  in  the  same  statement,  he  added  an- 
other condition  to  his  no-invasion  pledge;  it 
Is  the  one  often  cited  now— "if  Cuba  is  not 
used  for  the  export  of  aggressive  Commu- 
nist purposes."  But  he  did  not  contend 
Khrushchev  had  agreed  to  it.  In  the  next 
breath  he  spoke  of  "subversion  from  Cuba" 
as  something  we  would  be  continuing  to  try 
to  halt  by  other  means. 

If  the  Soviets  keep  "offensive"  weapons 
out  of  Cuba,  is  the  United  SUtes  still  bound 
by  its  no-invasion  pledge?  The  pledge  was 
limited  by  Khruschev's  undertaking  to  ar- 
range verification  and  safeguards.  The 
Kremlin  never  delivered. 

In  1970,  however,  Henry  Kissinger,  think- 
ing to  button  down  the  Soviet  no-offensive- 
weapons  pledge,  "reaffirmed"  (as  he  put  It 
in  his  memoirs)  keeping  hands  off  Castro. 
Inexplicably,  he  dropped  the  verification 
and  safeguards  condition,  asking  nothing  in 
return.  On  Sept.  25,  1970,  moreover,  briefing 
the  press  about  a  threatened  Soviet  sub 
base  at  Cienfuegos,  he  indicated  that  the 
Kennedy  no-invasion  condition— that  Cuba 
not  be  used  to  export  aggressive  Communist 
purposes— had  no  standing. 


Is  all  this  academic?  I  think  not.  Soviet- 
American  understandings  or  agreements  are 
special,  to  make  or  to  break.  The  1962  un- 
derstanding embodied  the  vital  if  not  the 
supreme  interests  of  both  sides.  Its  collapse 
or  even  its  substantial  erosion  could  have 
the  most  dire  consequences.  Tampering 
with  the  terms,  or  suggesting  that  the  other 
side  is,  is  playing  with  fire. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor  and 
with  the  understanding  that,  upon  his 
resumption,  it  will  not  be  considered  a 
second  speech? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  absolutely 
right.  This  amendment  simply  reaf- 
firms what  this  Senator  believes  to  be 
a  timely  and  necessary  manner  a  long- 
standing commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  contain  Soviet  aggression, 
and.  specifically  Soviet  expansionism 
in  this  hemisphere.  It  also  addresses 
our  historical  dedication  to  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  and  independence  In 
the  Americas.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions  when  I  differ  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Perot). 
There  is  one  specific  aspect  of  today's 
debate  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Some  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  have  repeat- 
edly expressed  their  desire  for  the  de- 
liberations to  which  Senator  Pracr 
refers  in  his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter. 
We  have  not  only  suggested,  we  have 
repeatedly  requested  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  substance  of  the  Symms 
amendment,  that  is,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  concerning  Cuban  ac- 
tivities in  the  hemisphere. 

Normally,  I  would  agree  that  any 
matter  ought  to  be  considered  by  the 
relevant  committee;  but  when  there 
has  been  a  demonstrable  obstruction 
of  such  deliberations,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  are  enti- 
tled. If  not  obliged,  to  proceed  with 
the  offering  of  this  amendment. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
emphasize  that  I  have  done  the  best  I 
know  how  to  cause  such  hearings  to  be 
conducted.  Three  months  ago,  I  re- 
quested that  the  staff  of  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  begin  prep- 
arations for  hearings  and  briefings  on 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  accords, 
which  addressed  the  substance  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  I  instructed  staff  personnel 
to  proceed  to  set  tentative  dates  for 
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precisely  the  kind  of  hearings  which 
Senator  Percy  has  deemed  desirable. 

On  at  least  five  occasions — there 
may  have  been  more  than  that,  but  I 
recall  five  occasions— the  State  De- 
partment has  flatly  refused  the  invita- 
tion of  our  subcommittee  to  come  and 
discuss  this  issue. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  ask.  what  kind  of 
game  they  are  playing?  What  Is  it  that 
they  do  not  want  disclosed  to  the 
American  people?  They  have  been 
silent  on  this  point. 

I  aun  not  a  sensitive  human  being, 
and  I  know  how  games  are  sometimes 
played  in  this  town,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  has  bordered  on  being  discourte- 
ous in  the  way  he  has  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  that  he  come  and 
discuss  this  issue  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  most, 
if  not  all.  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  are  unaware  of 
the  many  opportunities  our  subcom- 
mittee has  offered  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  discussing  these  issues.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  subcommittee 
being  the  proper  forum. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  might  recall  that  Secretary 
Haig,  during  the  most  recent  appear- 
ance before  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  told  me  that  he  would  come,  and 
I  quote,  at  our  "earliest  convenience" 
to  discuss  these  matters.  That  very 
day,  I  formally  issued  an  Invitation  to 
Secretary  Haig.  by  letter,  to  come 
before  the  subcommittee,  in  light  of 
his  desire  to  do  so  at  his  "earliest  con- 
venience." 

What  happened?  As  part  of  those 
games  that  are  played  in  this  town- 
most  frequently.  I  believe,  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department— I  had  a  call  from 
the  liaison  of  the  Department  that 
Secretary  Haig  suddenly  did  not  see  fit 
to  come. 

On  March  16,  I  again  asked  Secre- 
tary Haig  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee. At  that  time,  I  took  note 
of  a  statement  by  Mr.  William  Casey, 
Director  of  the  CIA.  in  an  intevlew 
published  the  week  before  in  U.S. 
News  <&  World  Report,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Kennediy-Khrushchev  ac- 
cords had  been  broken  by  Cuba  virtu- 
ally since  the  day  these  accords  were 
reached  20  years  ago. 

I  invited  Mr.  Haig,  and  what  hap- 
pened, Mr.  President?  The  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State  declined 
again.  This  is  the  same  Secretary  of 
State  who  had  said  he  would  come  at 
our  "earliest  convenience." 

I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  facts  about  a  lot  of 
issues  that  concern  this  country.  I  con- 
sider it  more  than  passing  strange  that 
our  Government  exhibit  any  hesita- 
tion about  letting  the  American  people 
know  precisely  what  was  the  agree- 
ment between  President  Kennedy  and 


Nikita  Khrushchev.  Surely  much  of 
this  Information  is  readily  available. 

Various  people  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  said,  "There  are  drawers 
full  of  this  material.  Tou  wouldn't 
want  to  go  through  it." 

I  have  replied,  "Yes.  I  would.  Ship  it 
all  up  here.  Let's  look  at  it." 

However,  time  and  time  again,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  always  say, 
"Well,  we  can't  do  it  now." 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  the 
American  people  do  not  have  a  right 
to  know  what  kind  of  agreement  was 
made  by  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  with  NikiU  Khru- 
shchev. 

Mr.  President,  does  somebody  have 
something  that  he  or  she  does  not 
want  the  American  public  to  know?  Or 
do  they  not  trust  the  American  people 
with  information  about  how  their 
country  enters  into  agreements— this 
one  20  years  ago? 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  just  plain  commonsense,  offer- 
ing fairness  and  equity  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  have  a  right  to  know 
what  their  Ckjvemment,  which  they 
are  financing,  is  doing  and  has  been 
doing  in  terms  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  have  said,  and  I  reiterate,  that  invi- 
tation after  invitation  has  been  repeat- 
edly declined.  Just  before  the  Easter 
recess,  the  committee  scheduled  hear- 
ings with  Secretary  Haig  to  have  an 
overview  of  Central  America  on  April 
2.  This  broad  subject  could  well  have 
included  some  discussion  on  these 
matters,  after  the  date  was  fixed,  Sen- 
ator Percy  came  to  me  and  said,  "I 
have  to  be  out  of  town.  Would  you 
mind  chairing  these  hearings?" 

I  said,  "Not  at  all.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
it." 

Somehow,  when  word  got  down  to 
Foggy  Bottom  that  we  were  serious 
about  having  hearings  and  serious 
about  finding  out,  among  other  things, 
about  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  ac- 
cords—and there  went  the  hearings. 

We— meaning  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  other  subcommit- 
tee members,  so  far  as  I  know— were 
not  advised  by  Secretary  Haig  that  he 
was  not  coming.  I  finally  learned 
about  that  indirectly.  I  then  sent  Mr. 
Haig  a  telegram,  on  March  30.  suggest- 
ing that,  since  the  timing  might  be  in- 
appropriate for  public  hearings  on  a 
broad  range  of  subjects,  that  the 
timing  might  be  Just  right  for  a  closed 
session  concentrating  on  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  accords  and  on  their  con- 
temporary effect  on  our  relationship 
with  Cuban  and  Soviet  Initiatives  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  issue  addressed 
by  the  Symms  amendment. 

Would  you  believe  that  to  this 
moment  I  have  not  had  any  response 
from  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State?  Again,  he  sent  word  Indirectly. 
He  said.  "I  do  not  want  to  come."  He 
canceled  his  appearance  with  a  tele- 
phone call  to  Senator  Percy,  calling 


him  out  of  a  hearing.  I  was  at  my  desk, 
down  the  hall,  at  the  time.  He  did  not 
call  me.  I  recall  seeing  Senator  Percy 
shortly  thereafter,  on  the  elevator  Just 
after  a  vote;  and  he  said,  "Al  Haig  says 
he  does  not  want  to  come." 

I  said,  "What?  Again,  he  cannot 
come?" 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  possible 
excuse  for  the  Senate  not  voting  on 
this  question  now.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  given  every  opportuni- 
ty to  come  up  here  and  discuss  this 
matter.  We  have  even  offered  closed 
sessions  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
there  is  something  involved  in  this  in- 
formation that  might  be  harmful  if  it 
were  made  public. 

Now  is  certainly  not  the  time  for 
anyone  to  say  to  me,  "Oh,  wait  a 
minute,  we  have  to  have  committee 
hearings,"  because  we  have  tried  to 
have  committee  hearings  over  and 
over  again.  In  this  context  that 
amounts  to  an  evasive  tactic,  border- 
ing on  a  charade,  and  I  think  it  is  or- 
chestrated from  Foggy  Bottom,  simply 
because  they  do  not  want  to  come  up 
here  and  talk  about  a  matter  which  I 
think  is  of  utmost  importance. 

As  to  proper  consideration,  we  have 
been  willing  to  have  that  all  along.  It 
is  the  State  Department,  and  perhaps 
some  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  have  not 
wanted  proper  deliberation. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  clear  that  any 
indecisiveness  by  the  Senate  regarding 
the  Symms  amendment  would  be 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  United 
States  as  a  signal  that  we  are  ready  to 
renegotiate  our  dedication  to  freedom 
and  peace  In  this  hemisphere.  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  freedom  is 
not  negotiable. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  Symms  amend- 
ment is  a  duly  considered  restatement 
of  longstanding  policy.  That  is  all  It  Is. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
more  or  less.  And  the  State  Depart- 
ment, including  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Haig.  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  be  a  part  of  the  delib- 
erations. 

Mr.  President,  the  intransigence  of 
any  other  body  who  thus  attempts  to 
impede  the  deliberations  in  this 
Senate  should  not  deter  us;  and  I  do 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  support 
the  Symms  amendment  and  do  so 
forthrightly  and  unhesitatingly,  there- 
by letting  their  constituents  know,  and 
letting  the  world  know  that  the 
United  States  is  firm  in  its  opposition 
to  internationally  Instigated  revolu- 
tion and  terror,  and  offensive  threats 
to  this  country's  security  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  puppet  gov- 
ernment, its  surrogate  In  Cuba. 

I  command  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it  and  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  wiU  help  in 
any  way  possible. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
very  much,  and  I  will  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  but  I  do 
know  from  my  friendship  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  with  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  that  he  was 
a  very  good  friend  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  and  I  think  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  John 
F.  Kennedy  who  said  in  his  inaugural 
address: 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  in  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liber- 
ty. This  much  we  pledge  and  more. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  very 
consistent  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  referred 
to  when  he  said  freedom  and  peace  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  not  nego- 
tiable, and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
support  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  do  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion  and  state- 
ment and  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  that  my  succeeding  remarks 
are  still  part  of  the  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  yield  to  me  for  some  brief  com- 
ments. Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  right.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  under 
the  terms  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  by  indicating 
that  I  served  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
when  President  Kennedy  was  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Republic.  Only 
for  the  record,  it  was  my  privilege, 
since  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  share  responsibility 
with  Senator  Symms.  that  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare  with  John 
Kennedy  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  before  becoming  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  noteworthy,  in  degree,  is 
the  fact  that  all  three  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers  served  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee— John 
Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
Edward  Kennedy.  A  membership  on 
that  committee  gave  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  on  matters  of  jurisdiction 
which  were  of  interest  to  and  concern 
to  all  of  us. 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  why  it 
is  that  he  has  no  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  cosponsors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  Senate 
Resolution  20? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  Just  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  because  they  have  not 
been  invited  because  I  have  repeatedly 
personally  invited  the  Members  and 
corresponded  with  them  and  sent  per- 
sonal letters  to  particularly  all  of 
those  who  were  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time  that  the  last  vote  was  taken  on 
this  issue  in  1962. 

I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia  I  received  several  assur- 
ances of  support  that  they  would  vote 
for  the  resolution  but  they  did  not 
particularly  wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia knows  because  as  he  knows  he 
was  here  in  1962  and  had  voted  for 
this  same  language  in  1962,  the  vote 
was  86  to  1  in  favor  of  this  language, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1  vote  who 
voted  against  it  was  a  Senator  from 
Vermont  who  thought  that  the  lan- 
guage was  too  soft. 

I  would  certainly  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  that  I  would 
love  to  Include  him  as  an  original 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  come  to  the  floor  this  afternoon 
to  indicate  that  the  affirmation  earlier 
given  would  be  a  reaffirmation  by  me 
in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  20.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  In- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  with  those  Sena- 
tors whose  names  I  read  on  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  will  be  In- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  inquire 
further  and  I  state  for  the  Record 
that  I  did  object  to  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  on  the  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  170)  which  I  had  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  the  national  hospice  week 
legislation.  I  wanted  him  to  under- 
stand that  In  so  doing  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  content  of  his  amendment 
but  only  in  the  nature  of  that  legisla- 
tion which  I  felt  should  be  passed 
without  encumbrance,  even  of  debate. 

I  hope  my  colleague  understands  my 
position  in  reference  to  this  hospice 
measure  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  unanimously. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  the  Senator's  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution  certain- 
ly makes  that  very  clear,  and  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  did  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's reservation  at  the  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
feeling  that  becomes  more  pronounced 
in  the  United  States,  more  so  than 
perhaps  in  prior  years,  in  recent  years. 


as  to  the  attention  that  we  must  give 
to  the  doctrine  of  our  former  Presi- 
dent. James  Monroe.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, of  course,  was  in  1823.  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  earnest  Senator 
who  presents  this  legislation. 

Sometimes  it  takes  us  a  long  time  to 
come  back  to  some  earlier  truth  and. 
perhaps,  in  the  country  now  there  is 
beginning  to  be  a  realization  that 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  George  Wash- 
ington are  worth  studying  very  care- 
fully after  a  long  period  of  years.  The 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  the 
doctrines  of  Franklin  Roosevelt;  the 
doctrines  of  any  of  our  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  are  Important  in 
their  historical  perspective.  We  begin 
to  study  anew  and  to  reflect  and  we 
begin  often  to  not  only  evaluate  but  to 
reevaluate  them. 

There  is  no  one  within  the  Senate, 
and  I  say  no  one  within  the  Congress, 
who  would  indicate  today  that  Cuba  is 
a  friendly  neighbor.  What  is  the  com- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Idaho  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Why,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  quite  correct  that  Cuba,  due  to 
the  political  leadership  in  Cuba  of 
Fidel  Castro,  as  a  proxy  of  the  Soviets 
in  this  hemisphere,  becomes  not  only 
unfriendly  to  the  best  interests  of 
peace  and  security  in  that  region  of 
the  world  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  but  has  become  un- 
friendly to  us,  and  I  think  that  is  very 
sad  and  unfortunate  because  the 
Cuban  people— and  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Cuba  in  recent  years 
since  the  Castro  takeover— actually,  I 
think,  would  like  to  be  friends  with 
the  United  States. 

But  there  is  a  tremendous  propagan- 
da machine  that  goes  on  all  the  time. 
There  is  an  ideological  war,  a  brain- 
washing, If  you  will,  of  anti-American 
propaganda  constantly. 

Before  the  Senator  came  to  the 
floor,  we  were  talking  about  the  immi- 
gration problem  in  this  country  and 
the  necessity  for  us  to  stand  firm  so 
that  we  will  not  have  everyone  in 
Latin  America  come  into  the  United 
States. 

I  have  made  the  comment  many 
times  though  that  when  the  100,000 
Cubans  came  last  year  to  seek  freedom 
and  asylum  in  the  United  States  the 
only  reason  we  do  not  have  several 
millions  of  that  10  million  population 
is  because  most  of  them  cannot  swim 
90  miles,  because  life  is  tough  in  Cuba. 
There  are  no  consumer  goods,  there  is 
no  productivity;  the  country  did  at  one 
time  have  a  much  happier  population. 
They  had  a  people  who  were  free  and 
able  to  seek  some  opportunities  for 
themselves  In  a  market  condition. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case.  They 
work  where  they  are  told  to  by  the 
Government.  They  have  very  few  con- 
sumer goods  from  which  to  choose. 
They   have   very   few   choices   about 
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what  they  can  do  with  their  lives  and. 
more  importantly,  they  have  practical- 
ly no  freedom. 

I  think  it  was  very  heart  warming  to 
me— I  went  to  a  Catholic  church  when 
I  was  there  just  to  look  and  see  If  I 
could  find  some  people  who  might  be 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  A 
man  came  up  to  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  who  said.  "You  are  an  American, 
aren't  you?"  He  said,  "Oh,  we  wish  we 
could  be  friends  with  Americans  and 
how  we  would  love  to  have  them  visit 
in  Cuba,  and  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  we  have  here."  He  could 
speak  English.  It  was  heart  warming 
to  see  the  look  in  his  eyes  and  to  know 
that  there  are  still  those  kinds  of 
people  there. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
talking  about,  that  Fidel  Castro  has 
been  an  absolute  cancer  to  a  sound 
American  policy  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  it  has  been  aUowed  to 
grow  and  to  cause  us  problems,  and  it 
is  long  overdue  for  us  to  reassert  and 
reaffirm  what  our  posture  and  our  po- 
sition should  be. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
not  only  for  his  friendship  here  in  this 
body  but  for  his  support  on  this  im- 
portant amendment,  to  speak  to  this 
issue. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  action  in  connection  with 
the  airlift.  I  remember— it  is  not  im- 
proper for  me  at  this  time  to  say.  that 
I  recall— an  appointment  which  I 
made  with  Senators  Holland  and 
Smathers  of  Florida  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  airlift. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  today,  that  it 
was  wrong  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  institute  an  airlift  for 
which  we  were  the  country  paying  the 
cost.  I  have  never  felt  that  that  was  a 
sound  policy.  In  other  words,  we  were 
shuttling  aircraft  back  and  forth  to 
Cuba  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  disregarding  any  quotas 
that  we  have  had  through  the  years 
for  those  nationals  of  countries  who 
might  be  coming  into  the  United 
States. 

I  well  realize  and  I  agree  with  the 
words  of  George  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address,  words  which  were 
never  delivered  but  written  by  the 
first  President  of  our  Republic.  In  that 
address  he  said.  "Citizens  who  by  birth 
or  choice  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  the  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections." 

A  reading  of  the  English  language 
will  indicate  the  word  "affections" 
meant  a  commitment,  a  belief  then, 
perhaps  more  than  now.  that  the  word 
"affections"  was  understood  to  be  the 
native  bom  and  the  naturalized. 

Washington  referred  to  these 
people.  I  reemphaslze.  as  "those  citi- 
zens who  by  birth  or  choice  of  a 
common  country,  that  country  has  the 
right  to  concentrate  your  affections." 


Yes.  I  felt  the  airlift  was  wrong,  and 
I  said  to  my  good  friends  and  able  col- 
leagues. Spessard  Holland  and  George 
Smathers.  that  perhaps  Lf  they  could 
be  leaders  in  a  movement  to  see  that 
the  airlift  not  continue,  not  In  their 
best  political  interests— I  did  not  dis- 
cuss it  from  that  standpoint— but  from 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  ultimately  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  have  no  criticism  of  either 
one  of  these  men.  except  to  say  that, 
as  I  look  back.  I  wonder  why  there  was 
not  some  concerted  effort— perhaps  I 
was  at  fault,  perhaps  others  were  at 
fault.  Some  might  say,  "You  were  not 
at  fault  because  what  you  wanted  to 
do  was  not  the  right  course." 

Now  let  us  say  somewhat  over  20 
years  later,  it  is  not  always  best  to  try 
to  pin  down  precisely  what  might  have 
been  done. 

I  feel  from  my  standpoint  it  Ls  the 
time  to  speak.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
discuss  Secretary  Haig  and  his  reluc- 
tance to  see  this  amendment  move 
through  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee or  the  subcommittee  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  our  friend.  Senator 
HxLMS  from  North  Carolina.  I  am 
saying  that  there  can  and  should  be  a 
way  whereby  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  can  express  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  pending  resolution. 

I  note  the  name  of  the  helpful  ma- 
jority leader,  Howari)  Baker  of  Ten- 
nessee, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Snacs. 
Can  you  give  us  further  information 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
leader  in  reference  to  this  matter?  I 
am  not  attempting  to  try  to  determine 
the  methodology  by  which  we  can 
come  to  grips  on  a  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  know  the  majority  leader,  as  a 
coeponsor  with  others,  will  do  what  he 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  at  the  right 
time  in  bringing  this  matter  to  an 
actual  vote.  Would  it  be  proper  for  the 
Senator  to  discuss  any  conversations 
he  may  have  had  with  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  that  in  my 
discussions  with  the  majority  leader  I 
do  know  that  he  will  be  voting  against 
a  motion  to  table  this  resolution.  I  do 
not  know  further  as  to  what  his  inten- 
tions would  be,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
Indicated  to  me  personally  he  would 
be  voting  against  the  motion  to  table. 

I  think  it  is  his  Intention  to  seek  the 
first  vote  on  this  resolution  sometime 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  to  resolve 
this  question  so  that  we  can  go  on 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20,  the 
question  of  television  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  no  particular  good  and  perhaps 
not  too  much  harm  to  be  personal  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  I  remember  a  man 
who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  James  B. 
McCauley.  who  went  to  Cuba  and  es- 
tablished a  business  there,  not  for 
monetary  return  only  to  him.  but  to 


give  employment.  He  was  successful  in 
our  country  and  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  people  within  Cuba  to  establish 
a  plant  on  that  island.  He  did  so. 

There  was  a  change  of  government 
leadership.  I  will  not  go  into  details, 
but,  after  the  change,  he  went  to 
check  on  what  was  being  done  at  his 
plant  because  of  rumors  and  definite 
information  he  had.  He  attempted  to 
drive  his  auto  to  the  factory  outside  of 
Havana.  He  was  pulled  over  to  the  side 
of  the  road.  He  was  thrown  from  the 
car.  This  man  who  served  in  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  as  a  pilot.  The  car 
was  burned  while  he  was  forced  to 
look  at  its  destruction.  The  plant  that 
he  had  in  Cuba  was  expropriated  and 
he  never  received  one  penny  of  pay- 
ment for  that  action  which  Included 
the  plant  itself  moving  from  his  hands 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  now 
in  charge  of  that  country. 

And  when  I  speak  of  those  hands,  I 
speak,  in  not  an  attempt  to  be  dramat- 
ic, of  the  hands  of  Fidel  Castro,  when 
he  was  in  the  Capitol  after  he  had 
become  an  "agrarian  reformer"  in 
Cuba.  And  he  said— and  I  remember 
the  words— "We  come  as  your  friends. 
We  are  your  friends."  I  believe  the 
record  is  replete  with  no  friendship. 

I  have  believed  always  in  the  efforts 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  to  understand  one  another,  to 
counsel  with  one  another,  in  the  hope 
that  peace  might  ultimately  come  to 
the  peoples  of  this  Earth.  And  yet,  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  it  can  be  a  reali- 
ty. 

We  make  mistakes  in  what  we  do.  I 
recall  I  offered  in  the  mid-1940's  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Department  of  Peace 
in  this  country,  a  Secretary  of  Peace 
for  our  Nation.  And  the  years  come 
and  they  pass  quickly,  sometimes 
slowly,  as  we  look  back  and  see  that 
those  efforts  which  were  made  at  that 
time.  They  were  looked  on  as  fantasy 
with  no  substance  to  them. 

I  am  gratified  again  to  see  at  least 
the  stirrings  toward  the  thinking  of 
men  and  women  of  good  will  every- 
where, including  America.  The  idea  of 
our  Peace  Academy  is  now  approached 
differently  from  the  Department  of 
Peace  or  the  Secretary  of  Peace,  I 
hoped  we  might  establish  one  or  both 
in  the  1940's.  Now  we  have  had  a  Com- 
mission appointed  through  the  action 
of  the  Congress.  That  Commission  for 
1  year  studied  the  idea  of  the  Peace 
Academy.  A  Peace  Academy,  as  we 
would  have  a  West  Point  or  an  Annap- 
olis or  any  of  the  other  of  the  acade- 
mies. A  Peace  Academy  where  stu- 
dents would  delve  into  the  problems  of 
conciliation. 

It  is  a  long  process,  sometimes,  to 
understand  other  peoples  and  for 
them  to  understand  us.  But  I  do 
report  that  which  is  already  known. 
The  Commission— people  who  were 
very,  very  capable  in  doing  the  Job  as 
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members— after  very  careful  study, 
they  have  recommended  in  favor  of 
the  idea  of  a  Peace  Academy  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities  will  begin  on  April  21  on 
the  Peace  Academy  proposal  itself.  I 
hope  members  will  give  attention  to 
looking  more  carefully  into  the  rea- 
sons why  this  particular  period  in  a 
volcanic  world,  not  only  of  the  Earth 
but  of  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  that  we 
think,  of  the  positiveness  that  might 
come  from  an  action  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Academy  within 
the  framework  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  having  talked  without 
notes,  having  stood  in  the  Chamber 
because  I  thought  this  was  the  time 
that  I  should  come  here  and  assure- 
perhaps  reassure— the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  there  must  not  be  a  con- 
stant blocking  of  the  actual  voting  on 
the  amendment  or  the  tabling  motion 
of  the  amendment,  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  grateful  for  Senator  Symms' 
understanding  of  my  request  to  speak 
today.  I  had  not  cleared  this  request 
with  him.  I  came  here,  hopeful  that  I 
might  make  constructive  comments 
during  the  pending  debate. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  very  enlightened  re- 
marks, not  only  from  years  and  years 
of  experience  and  wisdom  that  he  has 
accumulated  here  in  the  Congress,  but 
certainly  from  his  heart.  I  appreciate 
that  so  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Randolph  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  and 
also  that  he  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  original  resolution  that  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  the  same  language  as 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER:  SELL- 
ING THE  SOVIETS  THE  ROPE 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
America's  budgetary  woes  would  not 
be  nearly  so  severe  if  our  economy 
were  not  groaning  under  the  strain  of 
financing  two  military  budgets:  Our 
own,  and  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Soviet  Union's. 

President     Reagan     has     proposed 
spending  the  incredible  sum  of  $1,6 


trillion  over  the  next  5  years  in  order 
to  counter  the  awesome  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  last  decade  and  a 
half. 

Defense  expenditures  of  this  magni- 
tude will  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  a 
U.S.  economy  already  reeling  from  the 
consequences  of  too  much  Govern- 
ment spending,  taxing,  and  regulation. 
But  such  defense  expenditures  will  be 
required  if  Americans  are  to  be  kept 
safe,  free,  and  out  of  war. 

The  great  irony  for  Americans  who 
will  be  asked  to  tighten  their  belts  in 
order  to  pay  for  our  defense  needs  is 
that  much  of  the  additional  money 
that  must  be  spent  on  defense  is  re- 
quired to  offset  Soviet  weapons  that 
probably  could  not  have  been  built 
without  our  assistance. 

It  is  hard  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
additional  burden  heaped  on  our  tax- 
payers by  our  reckless  trade  policies 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  it  were 
not  for  these  policies,  we  likely  would 
not  need  the  MX  missile  or  the  B-1 
bomber  to  counter  Soviet  weapons  we 
helped  the  Russians  build. 

Even  more  difficult  to  calculate,  but 
far  more  important,  is  the  human  suf- 
fering that  has  been  caused  by  Com- 
munist aggression,  aggression  made 
possible,  in  large  part,  by  unwitting 
American  and  Western  European  aid. 

In  the  last  10  years  alone,  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  na- 
tions have  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  more  than  $50  billion 
worth  of  sophisticated  technical  equip- 
ment the  Communists  could  not 
produce  themselves.  This  equipment 
has  been  used  to  produce  nuclear  mis- 
siles, tanks,  and  armored  cars,  military 
command  and  control  systems,  spy  sat- 
ellites, and  air  defense  radars.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  been  able  to 
purchase  entire  factories,  designed  and 
built  by  Western  engineers  and  fi- 
nanced in  large  part  by  American  and 
Western  European  banks.  Much  of  the 
production  of  these  factories  is  devot- 
ed to  the  manufacture  of  military 
transport,  ammunition,  and  other  lo- 
gistical items  for  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  extent 
to  which  the  West  has  contributed  to 
the  military  threat  that  now  endan- 
gers our  very  existence.  Consider  that: 

In  1972.  President  Nixon  authorized 
the  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  164 
precision  ball  bearing  grinders  manu- 
factured by  the  Bryant  Chucking 
Grinder  Corp.,  of  Vermont.  These 
grinders  can  manufacture  tiny  ball 
bearings  to  remarkably  precise  specifi- 
cations—a 25-mlllionth  of  an  Inch— the 
precision  necessary  to  build  the  Iner- 
tial  navigation  systems  for  multiple 
warheads  on  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBM's).  The  Soviets  had 
tried  to  buy  the  Bryant  grinders  in 
1961,  but  President  Kennedy  had 
turned  them  down  on  national  securi- 
ty grounds. 


Shortly  after  the  sale  of  the  Bryant 
grinders,  the  Soviets  began  deploying 
a  new  generation  of  ICBM's  which 
were  10  times  more  accurate  than 
their  predecessors,  and  which,  for  the 
first  time,  were  capable  of  carrying 
multiple  warheads.  Soviet  deployment 
of  these  new  monster  missiles  took  our 
intelligence  community  by  surprise. 
We  had  assumed  it  would  be  years 
before  the  Soviets  would  have  the 
technology  to  MIRV  their  warheads 
and  to  obtain  the  accuracies  we  esti- 
mate for  the  SS-17.  SS-18.  SS-19.  and 
SS-16/20  ICBM's.  Nobody  in  the  West 
knows  for  sure  how  much  the  Bryant 
grinders  may  have  assisted  the  Soviet 
ICBM  program,  but  intelligence  offi- 
cers have  a  built-in  suspicion  of  coinci- 
dences. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  new 
generation  of  Soviet  ICBM's  may  have 
begun  earlier,  In  the  late  sixties,  when 
Soviet  military  research  scientists 
were  permitted  to  study  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
Their  U.S.  hosts  were  most  accommo- 
dating. Not  only  were  the  Soviet  scien- 
tists brought  up  to  speed  on  the  latest 
U.S.  technological  developments,  they 
were  permitted  to  tour  plants  where 
the  technology  was  being  put  to  work 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  contribution  to  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile program  did  not  end  there.  The 
Soviets  were  also  able  to  obtain  micro- 
processors important  in  missile  guid- 
ance systems  and  computers  which 
can  be  used  to  design  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

One  thing  certain  is  that  we  are 
paying  a  heavy  price  for  our  overly 
generous  dealings  with  the  Russians. 
The  new  Soviet  missiles  are  capable  of 
destroying  all  our  land-based  missiles 
in  a  surprise  attack.  A  nuclear  Pearl 
Harbor,  literally  "unthinkable"  Just  a 
few  years  ago,  is  no  longer  so  unthink- 
able to  the  generals  in  the  Kremlin.  It 
is  because  of  the  new  vulnerability  of 
our  ICBM  force  that  the  Pentagon  is 
now  seeking  to  deploy  the  MX  missile, 
which  ultimately  could  cost  us  $100 
billion  or  more. 

Also  in  1972,  U.S.  participation  was 
authorized  In  the  construction  of  the 
Kama  River  and  Zil  truck  plants.  The 
Kama  River  plant,  near  the  city  of 
Neberezhnyye,  is  the  largest  heavy 
truck  plant  in  the  world,  able  to 
produce  250,000  trucks  and  half  again 
as  many  diesel  engines  annually.  The 
plant  was  built  almost  entirely  with 
$500  million  worth  of  Western-sup- 
plied equipment,  technology  and 
know-how,  and  financed  In  part  by 
loans  from  American  banks.  Our  intel- 
ligence agencies  believe  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Kama  River  and  ZU 
plants  is  devoted  to  the  military,  pro- 
ducing not  only  military  trucks,  but 
engines  for  Soviet  armored  personnel 
carriers,  missile  launchers,  and  compo- 
nents of  the  latest  Soviet  main  battle 
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tanks.  Most  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  who 
rode  Into  Afghanistan  rode  in  vehicles 
produced  in  these  plants  and  two 
others.  Gaz  juid  Minsk,  that  also  re- 
ceived large  infusions  of  Western  tech- 
nology and  were  financed  in  part  by 
Western  banks. 

The  Western  contribution  to  the  mo- 
bility of  the  Red  army  is  threatening 
not  only  the  liberty  of  the  Afghans, 
but  our  own  industrial  lifeline  as  well. 
The  Red  army  always  has  been  very 
large,  but  in  the  past  it  could  not  go 
very  far  from  the  Soviet  Union,  or  stay 
there  for  very  long,  because  its  logis- 
tics base  was  too  small.  Now,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  us,  the  Soviets  have  the 
capability  to  project  military  forces 
rapidly  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  threat- 
ening the  vital  oil  resources  there. 

These  Western  contributions  to  the 
Soviet  war  machine  are  the  result  of 
our  belief  in  the  civilizing  and  pacify- 
ing effects  of  trade  and  cultural  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  an  alarm- 
ing failure  to  discriminate  among  vari- 
ous types  of  trade. 

The  Soviets  have  a  world  view  that 
is  radically  different  than  our  own. 
Communist  Party  boss  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev told  a  meeting  of  Warsaw  Pact 
leaders  in  Prague  that  detente  was, 
from  a  Soviet  perspective,  a  means  of 
lulling  the  West  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  while  the  Soviets  acquired 
from  the  West  technology  that  would 
make  possible  Soviet  military  domina- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  mld-1980's. 

This  always  has  been  the  Soviet  view 
of  East-West  trade.  Hear  the  testimo- 
ny of  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn.  who 
knows  from  bitter  experience  how  the 
Communist  mind  works: 

I  must  say  that  Lenin  foretold  the  whose 
process.  Lenin,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  In 
the  West  and  not  in  Russia,  who  knew  the 
West  much  better  than  Russia,  always 
wrote  and  said  that  the  Western  capitalists 
would  do  anyttiing  to  strengthen  the  econo- 
my of  the  USSR.  They  will  compete  with 
each  other  to  sell  us  goods  cheaper  and  sell 
them  quicker,  so  that  the  Sovieto  will  buy 
from  the  one  rather  than  from  the  other. 
He  said:  they  wUl  bring  it  themselves  with- 
out thinking  about  their  future.  And.  in  a 
difficult  moment,  at  a  Party  meeting  in 
Moscow,  he  said:  "Comrades,  don't  panic, 
when  things  go  very  hard  for  us,  we  will  give 
rope  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  bourgeoisie 
will  hang  Itself."  Then  Karl  Radek  .  .  .  who 
was  a  very  resourceful  wit,  said:  "Vladimir 
Ilylch,  but  where  are  we  going  to  get 
enough  rope  to  hang  the  whole  bourgeoi- 
sie?" Lenin  effortlessly  replied:  "They'll 
supply  us  with  it." 

Westerners,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lived 
down  to  Lenin's  expectations.  In  1918, 
even  before  the  Bolsheviks  had  con- 
solidated power  in  Russia,  business- 
men—including representatives  of  sev- 
eral prominent  Wall  Street  banking 
firms— were  clambering  over  them- 
selves in  their  eagerness  to  gain  con- 
cessions from  the  new  Soviet  state. 

Lenin's  policy  of  doing  business  with 
Western  capitalists  caused  him  prob- 
lems with  less  perceptive  Bolsheviks. 


At  a  party  meeting  in  1920,  Lenin— in 
terms  that  would  be  echoed  50  years 
later  by  Brezhnev  in  Prague— felt  com- 
pelled to  reassure  his  comrades  that: 
"Concessions  do  not  mean  peace  with 
capitalism,  but  war  on  a  new  plane." 

This  'war  on  a  new  plane  "  was,  from 
the  Soviet  perspective,  enormously 
successful.  Lenin  granted  some  350 
concessions  to  Western  firms,  includ- 
ing General  EHectric,  Westinghouse. 
International  Harvester,  RCA,  Alcoa, 
Du  Pont,  Ford,  and  Standard  Oil  of 
New  York  (Mobil).  This  massive  Infu- 
sion of  Western  capital,  technology, 
and  know-how  worked  a  miracle  on 
Russia  ravaged  by  7  years  of  war  and 
civil  war.  By  1930,  when  a  semblance 
of  order  had  been  restored  to  the 
Soviet  economy,  aU  but  a  handful  of 
these  firms  had  their  property  expro- 
priated without  compensation. 

Undaunted  by  what  should  have 
been  an  eye-opening  experience.  West- 
em  businessmen  again  flocked  to  the 
Soviet  Union  when  invited  by  Stalin  to 
participate  in  his  first  5-year  plan. 
Again,  the  Western  contribution  to 
the  Soviet  industrial  base  was  massive. 
In  1944  Stalin  told  Eric  Johnston, 
then  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  large  industrial  projects  in  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  built  with 
American  assistance. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  how  much 
all  this  contributed  to  Soviet  military 
and  industrial  might.  Antony  Sutton, 
author  of  the  authoritative  three 
volume  study  "Western  Technology 
and  Soviet  Economic  Development," 
declares  flatly:  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  Soviet  technology." 

Sutton  exaggerates,  but  not  by 
much.  Even  a  prominent  Soviet  scien- 
tist, in  a  cocktail  party  conversation 
with  his  American  counterpart,  jocu- 
larly acknowledged  that  the  most  pro- 
lific Soviet  inventor  is  "Comrade  Re- 
guspatoff. '  Reguspatoff  is  shorthand 
for  "Registered  U.S.  Patent  Office." 

Clearly,  a  comprehensive  reexamina- 
tion of  our  trade  policies  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  is  long 
overdue. 

Our  first  and  foremost  concern 
should  be  to  keep  out  of  Soviet  hands 
goods,  technology,  and  know-how  that 
helps  the  Soviets  build  sophisticated 
weapons  they  could  not  otherwise 
build.  We  are  at  a  critical  point.  The 
Soviets  have  many  more  of  most  weap- 
ons than  we  do.  But  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  rough  military  parity  be- 
cause, in  most  Instances,  our  systems 
are  much  better  than  theirs.  Now  we 
are  in  grave  danger,  not  simply  of 
losing,  but  of  giving  away  this  vital 
technological  edge.  Our  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  advances 
in  the  most  vital  areas — computers,  mi- 
croprocessors, high-energy  lasers,  et 
cetera— are  made  first  in  the  commer- 
cial sector,  and  only  later  applied  to 
military  uses.  But  the  Soviets  put  mili- 


tary purposes  first.  So  we  simply  must 
have  strict  and  comprehensive  con- 
trols on  these  so-called  dual  use  tech- 
nologies. 

We  also  must  take  a  closer  and 
harder  look  at  the  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  industrial  goods  and  process- 
es which  are  not  in  themselves  threat- 
ening, but  which  permit  the  Soviets  to 
devote  more  of  their  own  resources  to 
military  purposes.  A  case  in  point  are 
the  Caterpillar  tractor-pipelayers  they 
want  to  use  in  building  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  from  Siberia  to  Western 
Europe.  The  Soviets  want  to  buy  the 
Caterpillar  pipelayers  not  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  build  trac- 
tors—that is  no  big  secret— or  because 
they  do  not  have  tractor  plants  in 
which  to  build  them:  we  helped  build  a 
number  of  tractor  plants  for  them  in 
the  1930's.  No;  the  reason  why  the  So- 
viets want  to  buy  American  pipelayers 
instead  of  building  their  own  is  be- 
cause their  tractor  plants  are  all 
pretty  much  full  up— building  tanks. 
They  do  not  want  to  cut  back  on  their 
tank  production.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  want  that  very  much.  If 
the  Soviets  were  building  more  trac- 
tors and  fewer  tanks,  we  probably 
would  not  be  forced  to  spend  $12  bil- 
lion to  modernize  our  tank  force. 

There  are  some  who  say  we  should 
not  try  to  curb  the  sale  of  American 
products— Including  high-technology 
products  which  clearly  are  being  put 
to  military  use— to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  "If  we  don't  sell  it,  someone 
else  will." 

This  argimient  is,  of  course,  morally 
flawed.  Just  because  there  are  dope 
peddlers  who  sell  dope  to  small  chil- 
dren does  not  mean  we  have  to  install 
vending  machines  in  the  school  cafete- 
ria to  dispense  marihuana,  cocaine, 
and  amphetamines. 

But  this  argument  is  also  practically 
flawed.  In  a  number  of  highly  critical 
areas,  computers  and  microprocessors 
in  particular,  the  United  States  has 
technology  which  Is  unavailable  any- 
where else.  And  in  many  areas  where 
hardware  as  capable  as  our  own  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  the  software,  that 
makes  the  hardware  go,  cannot  be. 

F^ally.  what  makes  a  great  nation 
different  from  simply  a  large  nation  is 
its  ability  to  lead.  All  the  nations  with 
technology  comparable  to  ours  in  the 
West  trade  much  more  with  us  than 
they  do  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
rely  on  us  rather  than  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  protection.  Through  a 
combination  of  the  carrots  and  sticks 
at  our  disposal,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
persuade  these  nations— most  of  which 
are  aUied  to  us— to  tighten  up  their 
own  technology  export  policies. 

There  are  others  who  say  we  should 
not  impose  restrictions  on  trade  with 
the  Soviets  for  fear  of  lost  opportuni- 
ties for  American  business.  Certainly, 
the  prospect  of  winning  a  piece  of  the 
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Russian  market  has  bedazzled  busi- 
nessmen for  decades.  The  total  volume 
of  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
only  one-third  of  our  volume  with 
Taiwan,  and  only  10  percent  of  United 
States-Soviet  trade  was  In  the  high- 
technology  goods  which  help  build  the 
Soviet  war  machine. 

Another  area  which  requires  a  much 
closer  look  are  our  cultural,  scientific, 
and  educational  exchange  programs 
with  East  bloc  countries.  Virtually 
every  Soviet  exchange  student  in  the 
United  States  in  here  to  leam  more  of 
the  hard  sciences  which  the  Soviet 
Union  trails  the  West.  Western  stu- 
dents in  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  permitted  to  study 
only  such  subjects  as  "A  comparative 
Semantic  Analysis  of  Verbal  Aspect  in 
Russian  and  Serbo-Croatian"  and  simi- 
lar humanistic  studies  which  give  no 
clue  as  to  Soviet  technological  devel- 
opment, or  the  application  of  that 
technology  to  Soviet  military  pur- 
poses. We  have  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience how  damaging  these  seeming- 
ly innocent  exchange  programs  can  be. 
As  noted  above,  the  new  generation  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  probably  had  their  gen- 
esis in  an  exchange  program  at  MIT. 
There  are  more  recent  examples.  In 
the  mld-1970's,  a  Soviet  scientist  was 
given  permission  to  study  under  a  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  professor  who 
happened  to  be  a  leading  authority  on 
fuel-air  explosives.  That  scientist  is 
back  In  the  Soviet  Union  now,  heading 
up  the  Soviet  R.  &  D.  effort  on  fuel- 
air  explosives. 

Finally— and  in  the  long  nin  most 
Important— we  need  to  reexamine  the 
fundamental  premises  on  which  our 
detente  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  based.  We  need  to  seriously 
consider  the  totality  of  our  military, 
scientific,  political,  commercial,  cultur- 
al, and  other  relationships  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  emphasize  those  which 
promote  peace  and/or  U.S.  Interest 
and  terminate  those  which  increase 
tensions  or  Soviet  war  capability. 

The  fundamental  premise  of  detente 
was  that  the  more  we  traded  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  more  dependent 
their  economy  would  become  on  ours. 
But,  as  the  debate  over  the  Polish 
loans  makes  clear,  precisely  the  oppo- 
site has  happened.  Instead  of  making 
the  Soviets  more  dependent  on  the 
West,  our  trade  policies  have  given 
them  an  entirely  new  weapon  with 
which  to  threaten  our  security. 

The  awful  truth  is  summarized  by 
an  old  Polish  proverb  which  goes  as 
follows:  "If  you  owe  1.000  zlotys.  the 
bank  owns  you.  But  if  you  owe  a  million 
zlotys,  you  own  the  bank."  Most  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  is  financed 
by  loans  from  Western  banks,  often  at 
absurdly  low  interest  rates  guaranteed 
by  Western  governments.  By  the  end 
of  1980,  Soviet  bloc  nations  owed 
nearly  $70  billion  to  the  West,  about 
four  times  what  we  loaned  under  the 


Marshall  plan  to  revive  Western 
Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
That  debt  is  expected  to  rise  to  $120  to 
$140  billion  by  1985  if  the  present 
lending  pattern  continues  unabated.  If 
we  permit  the  debt  to  mount  that 
high,  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  under- 
mine the  entire  financial  structure  of 
the  West  simply  by  doing  something 
they  have  already  done  before— de- 
clare they  win  not  repay  the  loans. 

The  time  for  another  Soviet  repudi- 
ation of  debt  may  be  drawing  near.  In 
1976  the  Soviets  created  an  ingenious 
financial  gambit  to  obtain  the  Western 
technology  they  wanted  via  loans 
taken  out  by  their  satellites.  The  Sovi- 
ets got  the  goods,  and  the  satellites 
got  the  bill.  This  was  a  bad  deal  for 
the  satellites,  but  with  Soviet  troops 
occupying  their  countries,  they  did  not 
have  any  choice  but  to  go  along.  Now 
the  game  is  just  about  over.  Poland 
and  Romania  already  are  unable  to 
repay  their  loans;  Hungary  and  East 
Germany  are  not  far  behmd.  Their 
debts  already  are  much  larger  than 
any  realistic  assessment  of  their  abili- 
ty to  repay  them.  And  although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  careful  to  heap 
most  of  the  burden  onto  the  shoulders 
of  its  subject  nations,  Soviet  hard  cur- 
rency debt  also  has  expanded  sharply, 
and  is  expected  to  rise  further  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  case  of  Poland  is  instructive. 
Poland  Is  flat  broke.  Without  addition- 
al loans,  the  current  martial  law 
regime  will  be  unable  to  make  interest 
payments  on  the  money  it  already 
owes,  much  less  actually  repay  those 
loans.  Aside  from  naked  military  force, 
all  that  is  keeping  the  present  puppet 
government  in  power  are  the  excessi- 
bly  lenient  credit  terms  the  West  has 
granted,  and  is  continuing  to  grant,  to 
Poland. 

Right  now.  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
joying the  best  of  both  worlds  in 
Poland.  The  Soviets  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  conquest— they  instaUed  the  puppet 
government  in  Poland— while  we  In 
the  West  pick  up  the  costs  of  occupa- 
tion. 

But  all  that  could  be  reversed  over- 
night If  Western  governments  would 
require  their  bankers  to  recognize  the 
obvious  and  write  off  the  Polish  loans 
as  bad  debts.  Poland  would  not  be  able 
to  borrow  another  dime  in  the  West. 
The  Soviets  would  be  left  with  noth- 
ing but  bad  choices.  Either  they  would 
have  to  assume  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  Polish  economy  themselves,  or 
let  the  Polish  economy  collapse.  If  the 
Soviets  decide  to  bail  out  the  Polish 
economy— and  after  it  the  Romanian. 
Hungarian,  and  East  German  econo- 
mies—each ruble  they  would  spend 
would  be  one  ruble  less  they  could 
devote  to  their  war  machine.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Soviets  let  the 
Polish  economy  collapse,  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  martial  law  regime  would 
collapse    with    it.    The    Soviets    then 


would  have  to  choose  between  permit- 
ting the  very  real  possibility  of  an 
anti-Communist  government  being 
formed  in  Poland,  or  Intervening  with 
military  force.  Military  intervention 
would  have  serious  economic  and  polit- 
ical consequences  for  Russia.  The  Red 
army  is  not  designed  for  long-term  de- 
ployment beyond  its  borders,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  force  the  size  re- 
quired to  occupy  Poland  would  impose 
a  huge  drain  on  the  Soviet  economy. 
Furthermore,  Soviet  soldiers  putting 
out  fires  in  their  own  backyard  would 
be  in  no  position  to  threaten  Western 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Africa, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

But  Western  governments.  Includ- 
ing, I  am  sorry  to  say,  our  own,  have 
so  far  refused  to  take  this  obvious 
step.  The  reason  given  is  the  potential 
losses  to  Western  banks  of  writing  off 
the  Polish  loans. 

These  fears  are  exaggerated.  At 
present.  Poland  owes  about  $26  billion 
to  the  West,  of  which  a  little  more 
than  $3  billion  is  owed  to  the  United 
States.  Of  the  United  States,  about 
$1.2  billion  is  owed  to  private  banks, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Government 
itself.  The  Polish  debt  In  private 
hands  is  spread  fairly  evenly  among 
our  10  largest  banks.  Default  would 
cost  these  banks  little  more  than  em- 
barrassment over  having  made  bad 
loans,  and  a  reduction  in  their  annual 
profits. 

European  bankers,  especially  West 
German  ones,  would  suffer  more. 
Poland  owes  about  $6  billion  to  West 
Germany,  of  which  approximately  $3 
billion  is  owed  to  the  West  German 
Government.  The  remainder  of  the 
debt  is  spread  among  nearly  100  pri- 
vate banks.  Some  of  these  banks  would 
suffer  substantial  losses  if  forced  to 
write  down  the  Polish  loans  entirely, 
but  all  would  survive.  At  least  that  is 
the  assessment  of  our  Ambassador  to 
West  Germany,  Arthur  Bums,  who,  as 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, is  in  a  position  to  know. 

If  the  consequences  to  the  West  of  a 
Polish  default  would  be  more  severe, 
as  some  bankers  allege,  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  forcing  default  now. 
If  Poland  is  forced  into  default  now, 
the  costs  to  the  West  pretty  much  cam 
be  restricted  to  a  dimunition  of  earn- 
ings. But  if  we  permit  East  bloc  debt 
to  rise  to  the  vicinity  of  $120  to  $140 
billion,  then  a  Communist  repudiation 
of  debt  could  cost  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  their  life  savings, 
and  ultimately  their  freedom. 

Permitting  Poland  to  go  into  default 
now  also  could  put  the  kibosh  on  the 
Yamal  pipeline,  the  No.  1  Soviet  goal 
in  their  current  5-year  plan.  The 
Yamal  pipeline  is  a  $10  to  $14  billion 
project  to  build  a  3,600-mile  natural 
gas  pipeline  from  northwestern  Sibe- 
ria to  West  Germany.  Much  of  the 
technology  and  most  of  the  capital  re- 
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quired   to   build   the   pipeline   would 
come  from  the  West. 

The  security  of  the  West  is  seriously 
threatened  by  completion  of  the 
Yamal  pipeline.  It  is  expected  to 
supply  up  to  30  percent  of  West  Ger- 
many's natural  gas  needs  when  com- 
pleted in  the  1990s.  In  a  future  crisis, 
the  Soviets  could  say:  "Do  what  we 
want,  or  we  will  turn  off  the  gas." 

That  is  only  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
Yamal  pipeline.  There  are  two  others 
that  are  nearly  as  bad.  The  infusions 
of  Western  capital  to  build  the  pipe- 
line, and,  later,  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  Siberian  gas  will  earn  the  Soviets  $6 
to  $8  billion  a  year  in  badly  needed 
foreign  exchange  with  which  to  buy 
Western  technology  to  pump  into 
their  war  machine.  In  addition,  the  So- 
viets plan  five  spurs  within  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  main  pipeline.  E^ach 
spur  would  go  to  the  5  major  military- 
industrial  complexes  where  most  of 
the  135  Soviet  plants  devoted  primari- 
ly to  building  arms  are  located.  The 
Soviets  are  running  out  of  oil  and  coal. 
They  need  the  natural  gas  and  they 
need  our  help  to  drill  and  ship  in  order 
to  keep  their  war  industries  running  at 
full  capacity  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
decade. 

Finally,  there  is  an  aspect  to  the 
Yamal  pipeline  that  should  turn  the 
stomachs  of  humanitarians  every- 
where. The  Soviets  are  experiencing  a 
labor  shortage  which  will  become 
severe  by  the  1990's.  There  are  not 
enough  hands  to  do  all  the  manual 
labor  that  needs  to  be  done  on  the 
pipeline,  and  there  are  not  enough 
amenities  in  Siberia  to  entice  Soviet 
workers  to  go  there  voluntarily.  So  the 
Soviet  Government  is  likely  to  use 
what  is.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
slave  labor  to  help  construct  the  pipe- 
line. Mikhail  Makarenko,  a  Soviet  dis- 
sident who  was  an  Inmate  of  Soviet 
concentration  camps  as  recently  as 
1978,  says  he  is  cerUin  the  Sovlete  will 
use  concentration  camp  labor  for 
much  of  the  pipeline  work.  Further- 
more, there  are  indications  the  Soviets 
will  import  up  to  500,000  Vietnamese 
to  do  manual  labor.  The  Vietnamese 
are  being  taken  primarily  from  "politi- 
cally unreliable"  elements  of  what 
used  to  be  South  Vietnam  and  being 
sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  Indefinite 
periods  of  time.  The  Vietnamese  have 
little  say  in  the  matter.  This  is  the 
price  the  Soviets  are  exacting  for 
keeping  the  Communist  government 
in  Vietnam  afloat  economically.  The 
use  of  what  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, slave  labor  In  the  construction 
of  the  Yamal  pipeline  should  be 
reason  enough  to  prevent  Western 
participation  In  it. 

I  have  painted  a  grim  picture  of 
where  our  reckless  trade  policies  with 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  leading. 
Clearly,  things  have  reached  a  crisis. 
But  in  times  like  these  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  Chinese  words 


for  "crisis"  and  "opportunity"  are  one 
and  the  same.  If  we  recognize  the  con- 
sequences of  our  folly  and  take  proper 
corrective  action,  we  can  thwart 
Brezhnev's  plan  for  world  dominion. 

Our  strength  and  Russian  weakness 
is  economic,  not  military.  The  Soviets 
are  depending  on  us  to  continue  to 
supply  them  with  "the  rope"  until 
they  have  enough  to  hang  us.  But 
there  Is  still  time  to  yank  the  rope 
away. 


REAGANOMICS:  RECOVERY  OR 
RUINATION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5,  I  attended  a  forum  at  the 
Roslyn  High  School  in  Roslyn 
Heights,  N.Y.,  sponsored  by  the 
Nassau  County  Democratic  Commit- 
tee—a  committee  ably  chaired  by  Mr. 
Martin  Mellman.  The  subject  of  the 
fonmi  was  "Reaganomlcs:  Recovery  or 
Ruination."  While  there,  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  petition  concerning  the 
President's  economic  program  that 
has  been  circulated  by  Charles  P.  and 
Dorothy  Spahn.  the  wording  of  which 
is  striking  in  its  simplicity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  petition  together  with  its  list  of 
signatories,  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peti- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  5,  19B2. 
Senator  DAinxL  P.  Motniham , 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

RKsoLirnoif 
Whereas    President    Reasan's    programs 
submitted  to  Congress  contain: 

1.  Cuts  In  school  lunches. 

2.  Cuts  In  food  stamps. 

3.  Cuts  In  welfare. 

4.  Cuts  In  Immunization  profram  for 
school  children. 

5.  Relaxation  In  safety  requirements  for 
children's  toys. 

6.  Cuts  In  funds  for  the  handicapped  in- 
cluding the  deaf-blind. 

7.  Relaxation  of  pollution  control  for  In- 
dustrial and  automobile  emissions. 

8.  Postponement  of  requirements  for 
safety  belts  or  air  bags  in  new  automobiles. 

9.  Cuts  In  funds  for  inspection  of  mines. 

10.  Relaxation  of  safety  and  sanitary  re- 
quirements for  nursing  homes. 

Whereas  If  the  above  programs  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  were  adopted  by  Congress,  It 
would  result  In: 

1.  More  hunger. 

2.  More  malnutrition. 

3.  More  brain  damaged  children. 

4.  More  illness. 

5.  More  injuries. 

6.  More  deaths. 

Resolved  That  President  Reagan's  pro- 
grams are  dangerous  to  people's  health  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

List  op  Signatuxxs 

Charles  F.  Spahn,  87  Maple  Street,  Roslyn 
Hts.  11577. 

Dorothy  V.  Spahn.  87  Maple  Street. 
Roslyn  HU.  11577. 

Henrietta  Rueffberg.  32  Pebble  Lane. 
Roslyn  Hts.  11577. 


Zarl   Oolotte,   74   Mayloft  Lane.   Roslyn 
Heights. 

Mollle    De    Toma,    26    Sycamore    Drive, 
Roslyn  11576. 

Charles   Oron.   55   Circle   Drive.   Syosset 
11791. 

Pearl  Sashin.   14  Plnetree  Lane.  Roslyn 
HelghU.  11577. 

Anne  Bemhart.  8  Sycamore  Drive.  Roslyn 
11576. 

Gladys  Klepper.  23  Regent  Place.  Roslyn 
11576. 

Eva  Weltzer,  39  Edwards  Street,  Roslyn 
11577. 

Beverly  Hunter.  44  West  Drive.  Manhas- 
set  11030. 

Estella   Joraa,    53    Circle    Drive.    Roslyn 
Heights  11577. 

Mario     Defforio.     26     Sycamore     Drive, 
Roslyn. 

Syrie  Freedman.  4  Circle  Drive.  Syosset 
11791. 

Bernard  Seltz,  8  Spruce  Drive.  Roslyn. 

Blanche  Wlnnick.  63  Par  Reevay  Drive. 
Roslyn. 

Hanna    Plchenny.     1    Knollwood    Road. 
Roslyn  11576. 

Bette  and  Ed  Fisher.  29  Eton  Road.  New 
Hyde  Park  11040. 

Joseph  and  Ruth  Kerthnan.  225-11  Hillldi 
Avenue.  Queens  Village  11427. 

Fay  B.  Welner.  30  Tocun  Path.  E.  Hills 
11577. 

Evelyn   Ooedstod.   27   Midland   Road.  E. 
Hills  11577. 

Virginia  M.  Rotumno.  91  Ft.  Washington 
Boulevard.  Roslyn. 

Seymour  Hunter.  44  West  Drive.  Manhas- 
set  11576. 

Lillian  Orloff.   16  Redwing  Lane.  Levlt- 
town  11756. 

Walter  Orloff,   16  Redwing  Lane.  Levit- 
town  11756. 

Suskln  Kressel.  128  Shield  Street.  Garden 
City. 

Eleanor     Kressel.      128     Shield     Street. 
Garden  City. 

Helen     Olannon.     1621     N.     Boulevard. 
Roslyn  11576. 

Sidney    Robbins,     10    Femwood    Drive, 
Roslyn  HU.,  N.Y. 

Bobble    Robbins,     10    Femwood    Drive, 
Roslyn  HU..  NY. 

Muriel    Rosenfeld.    103    Barburry    Lane. 
Roslyn  HU.,  N.Y. 

William   Rosenfeld.    103   Barbtirry   Lane, 
Roslyn  HU..  N.Y. 

Jeanette   03rlen.    IS   Crab   Tree    Lane, 
Roslyn.  NY. 

Charlotte  Gershwin.  15  Crab  Tree  Lane. 
Roslyn.  N.Y. 

Lilly  Handelman,  10  Saxon  Court.  Glen 
Cove.  N.Y. 

Theresa  Meyer.  93  Maple  Street.  Roslyn 
HU..  N.Y. 

Charles  Meyer,  93  Maple  Street.  Roslyn 
HU..  NY. 

Mary    Meyer.    93    Maple   Street.    Roslyn 
HU..  N.Y. 

SylvU    Wald.     1820    Andrew    Road.    E. 
Meadow,  N.Y. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  public  attention  In  the  United 
States  is  now  focused  on  the  struggle 
to  strengthen  democratic  institutions 
in  El  Salvador,  a  little-noticed  battle 
for  freedom  continues  to  be  waged  In 
the  distant  land  of  Afghanistan. 


More  than  2  years  after  the  Soviet 
military  occupation  of  Afghanistan, 
popular  resistance  to  Communist  rule 
remains  strong.  Despite  the  presence 
of  over  80,000  Soviet  soldiers,  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  have  managed 
to  reassert  local  authority  over  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  country.  Rosanne  Klass. 
director  of  the  Afghanistan  Informa- 
tion Center  and  Freedom  House,  the 
highly  respected  monitor  of  human 
freedoms  around  the  world,  has  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
the  coimtry  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
Afghan  freedom  fighters. 

Significantly,  defections  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Soviet-backed  puppet  gov- 
ernment continue  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  resistance  movements. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  the  de- 
fection of  the  most  prominent  Afghan 
official  to  date.  Mr.  Abdul  Rahman 
Pazhwak.  who  has  recently  escaped  to 
India.  There,  the  former  diplomat 
hopes  to  foster  greater  cooperation 
among  the  various  resistance  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  Pazhwak,  who  served  his  coun- 
try as  Ambassador  to  London  and  New 
Delhi,  as  well  as  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  has 
proposed  that  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  undertake  new  efforts 
to  convene  an  International  confer- 
ence on  Afghanistan.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  conference  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  new  government  In  Kabul  fol- 
lowing U.N.-supervised  elections. 

While  the  Soviets  clearly  are  not 
now  Inclined  to  agree  to  such  a  propo- 
sition, it  is  important  that  their  refus- 
al to  cooperate  be  emphasized  to  the 
International  conmiunity.  The  admin- 
istration must  press  for  greater  U.N. 
attention  to  the  situation  In  Afghani- 
stan. 

I  trust  that  our  distinguished  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  Jeane 
Klrkpatrlck,  Is  Inclined  to  do  so.  I  urge 
officials  at  the  Department  of  State  in 
Washington  to  support  her  in  these  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  about  Abdul  Rahman  Pazhwak 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Apgran  Ex-EifvoT  Supports  Rdels 

(By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

Niw  Dklhi.  March  30.— An  Afghan  diplo- 
mat who  served  as  ambassador  to  London, 
New  Delhi  and  the  United  Nations  declared 
himself  today  in  support  of  the  rebels  in  his 
country,  which  he  fled  a  week  ago. 

The  diplomat,  Abdul  Rahman  Pazhwak, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  General  As- 
sembly during  the  Middle  East  crlsU  of 
1967,  said  that  while  he  was  63  years  old 
and  suffering  from  a  stomach  ulcer,  he  was 
eager  to  travel  anywhere  to  foster  unity 
smong  the  competing  guerrilla  groups  and 
to   solicit    foreign    assistance    to    pressure 


Moscow  to  withdraw  iU  occupying  forces 
from  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Pazhwak  had  been  recalled  from  his 
last  post  as  Ambassador  to  London  at  the 
time  of  the  original  coup  that  brought  the 
first  of  three  Marxist  govemmenU  to 
power.  He  said  he  was  kept  under  house 
arrest  until  Babrak  Karm^!  was  swept  Into 
the  presidency  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet 
intervention  27  months  ago.  "Since  then  I 
have  been  in  retirement  in  Kabul."  said  the 
diplomat,  who  was  also  once  president  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
RighU. 

Mr.  Pazhwak  said  he  had  been  invited  sev- 
eral times  by  Mr.  Karmal  to  participate  in 
his  Government  but  said  that  he  has  re- 
fused. "When  Russians  occupied  my  coun- 
try I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  join  my 
people  in  their  struggle  in  any  way  that  I 
possibly  could.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  leave 
my  sick  bed  I  decided  to  find  ways  to  join 
the  freedom  fighters,"  he  said. 

PAUILT  UEPT  IN  APGHAKISTAH 

He  explained  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 
visa  to  come  to  India  for  medical  treatment 
but  that  he  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
the  home  where  he  has  left  his  wife  and 
three  brothers.  "Obviously,  I  weighed  the 
risks  of  leaving  them  before  I  came,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Pazhwak,  who  is  the  most  prominent 
former  Afghan  official  to  have  made  his 
support  for  the  rebels  public,  said  that 
while  he  belonged  to  no  particular  resist- 
ance group  he  had  been  in  constant  contact 
with  Islamic  rebels  whUe  in  Kabul.  He  said 
he  believed  that  the  strength  of  the  ruling 
party  had  decreased  from  60,000  to  less 
than  30,000  after  the  Soviet  intervention, 
and  he  estimated  that  close  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  leadership  "Including  many  with  good 
positions,"  maintain  their  own  links  with 
the  guerrillas. 

According  to  the  former  diplomat,  the 
Russians  only  maintain  control  of  the  coun- 
try during  daytime,  and  guerrilla  resistance 
Is  being  maintained.  He  said  that  the  recent 
party  conference  was  derailed  by  resistance 
activity  and  by  deep  spliU  within  the  ruling 
party.  He  said  that  18  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference were  killed  in  separate  attacks  by 
the  Islamic  guerrillas,  and  he  named  the 
president  of  Kabul  University.  lU  chief  ad- 
ministrator and  three  professors  as  having 
been  among  the  victims.  Furthermore,  he 
said  that  the  ending  of  the  congress  after 
two  days  Instead  of  iU  full  six-day  schedule 
was  proof  of  iU  failure. 

Meanwhile.  Western  diplomaU  said  that 
four  university  staff  members  were  report- 
edly killed  in  what  appeared  to  have  been 
political  attacks.  The  diplomaU  said  that 
three  professors  had  been  shot  to  death,  al- 
though it  was  unclear  whether  the  assail- 
anU  were  members  of  another  Marxist  fac- 
tion or  Islamic  guerrillas.  The  diplomaU 
also  said  that  their  sources  In  Kabul  Insisted 
that  Azia  Ur-Rahman  Sayedl.  the  president 
of  Kabul  University,  had  been  killed:  there 
were  some  reporU  that  he  had  been  shot 
and  others  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Like 
Mr.  Pazhwak.  the  diplomaU  reported  that  it 
now  appeared  certain  the  ruling  party's  con- 
gress was  suddenly  curtailed  and  ended  in 
disarray. 

He  said  he  had  devised  his  own  plan  for 
resolving  the  situation.  It  calls  for  the  con- 
vening of  an  international  conference  on  Af- 
ghanistan that  would  include  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council— the  United  States.  Britain. 
France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China— as 
well  as  the  countries  that  border  Afghani- 


stan and  perhaps  other  interested  countries 
such  as  India.  He  said  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  would  be  to  establish  a  new  Gov- 
ernment in  Kabul  through  United  Nations- 
supervised  elections. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  1,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  5,  April  7, 
and  April  12,  1982,  received  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April 
5.  April  7.  and  April  15,  1982,  are  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  I,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  5,  1982,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  stating  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  2333.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
injured  during  an  assassination  attempt,  to 
receive  contributions  from  charitable  orga- 
nizations; 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week; 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1982  as  "Parliamentary  Em- 
phasis Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  April  12.  1982.  as 
"American  Salute  to  Cabanatuan  Prisoner 
of  War  Memorial  Day". 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  1,  1982,  the  en- 
rolled blU  and  joint  resolution  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmons)  on  April  5,  1982. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  April  5,  1982,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  2333.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
Injured  during  an  assassination  attempt,  to 
receive  contributions  from  charitable  orga- 
nizations; 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
National  Nurse  Midwifery  Week;  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1982  as  "Parliamentary  Em- 
phasis Month." 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  RE 
CEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  1,  1982.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  April  8.  1982: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  347:  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1233. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  380:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2248;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  854)  to 
promote  the  orderly  conduct  of  Internation- 
al relations  by  facilitating  the  operation  of 
foreign  missions  in  the  United  States,  there- 
by promoting  the  secure  and  efficient  oper- 
ations of  the  U.S.  missions  abroad  (Rept. 
No.  97-329). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amendment  to 
the  title: 

S.  2248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  teat,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  [}epartment  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
330)  (together  with  additional  views). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Tony  E.  Gallegos.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  July  1.  1984. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Joseph  Robert  Wright,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Thk  Nom imatior  or  Joskpr  RoaxxT  Wriort. 
Jr. 
The  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
to  which  was  referred  the  nomination  of 
B4r.  Joseph  Robert  Wright,  Jr.  to  be  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  having  considered  the 
same,  reports  favorably  thereon  and  recom- 
mends that  the  nomination  be  confirmed 
subject  to  the  nominee's  conunltment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

SUBMISSIOlf  op  IfOMTRATIOIf 

The  nomination  of  Joseph  Robert  Wright. 
Jr.  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget  was  received  by 
the  Senate  on  March  25.  1982.  The  nomina- 
tion was  subsequently  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CDOCATION  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  Wright  attended  the  Cascia  Hall  Prep 
School  from  1950  to  1956.  After  graduating, 
he  studied  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
and  received  a  B.S.  In  Petroleum  Engineer- 
ing In  1961.  He  then  continued  his  advanced 
education  at  Yale  University,  and  In  June  of 
1964  he  was  granted  a  Masters  degree  in  In- 
dustrial Administration. 

After  earning  his  degree  from  Yale.  Mr. 
Wright  spent  two  years  In  the  United  States 
Army.  Then.  In  1965  he  became  a  Vice  I*resl- 
dent  of  Booz.  Allen  and  Hamilton  In  New 
York  City.  The  nominee  remained  In  that 
position  until  1971. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Wright  commen(%d  his 
public  service  career.  First,  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  from  1971  to  1972.  Mr.  Wright 
then  moved  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  become  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Social  and  Economics  Statistics  Administra- 
tion. After  a  year  In  that  position,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
become  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration. He  remained  In  that  capacity  until 
the  end  of  the  Ford  Administration  In  1976. 

After  that  period  of  government  service, 
Mr.  Wright  left  Washington  to  become  the 
President  of  Citicorp  Retail  Services,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Citicorp.  In  1981 
he  returned  to  the  government  as  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  .the  Department  of 
Commerce.  He  Is  presehtly  serving  In  that 
capacity. 

COIOflTTEX  Acnoif 

Under  pnx^dures  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  considering  nominations,  a  de- 
tailed biographical  and  financial  Informa- 
tion questionnaire  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Wright.  The  Committee  also  requested  that 
the  nominee  respond  to  pre-hearing  ques- 
tions In  writing.  These  questions  concerned 
both  substantive  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  specific  actions  Mr.  Wright 
Intends  to  take  as  the  Deputy  Director  of 
that  agency.  Both  the  biographical  and  fi- 
nancial information,  and  the  responses  to 
the  pre-hearing  questions  are  appendices  to 
this  report.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  committee 
that  a  nominee's  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment Is  not  reproduced  or  published  as  a 
part  of  the  hearing  record.  However,  this  In- 
formation Is  retained  in  the  Committee  of- 
fices for  Inspection  by  the  public. 

Committee  procedures  call  for  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  a  nominee's  background. 
This  includes  a  review  of  any  investigative 
reports  compiled  concerning  the  nominee. 
Including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's summary  report  on  the  background  of 
Mr.  Wright  and  an  interview  with  him.  All 
of  these  requirements  were  met  during  the 
Conunlttee's  Investigation,  and  a  confiden- 
tial staff  report,  which  concluded  that  no 
further  investigation  is  necessary,  was  filed 
with  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Meml>er  and  made  available  to  all  other 
members  of  the  Committee. 

On  March  30.  1982.  Mr.  Wright  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs to  testify  on  his  appointment  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Wright  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  Conunlttee  by  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Nickels. 

COMMITTKX  RECOMMKIfDATIOH 

Baaed  on  Its  review  of  Mr.  Wrights  re- 
iponacs  to  the  biographical  and  financial 


questionnaire,  the  FBI  investigative  report, 
the  responses  to  the  pre-hearing  questions, 
personal  Interview  with  the  nominee,  and 
the  testimony  and  responses  to  questions  at 
the  hearing  Itself,  the  Committee  believes 
that  Mr.  Wright  Is  well  qualified  by  reason 
of  education,  experience  and  Integrity  to  be 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

ROLLCAIX  VOTE  IN  COlOflTTKe 

The  Chairman  polled  the  Committee  on 
March  31,  1982,  to  recommend  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  be  confirmed.  The  response  was 
unanimous. 

BlOGRATRICAL  AKS  FINANCIAL  INPORMATION 

REQDES'rED  or  NOMINZKS 

A.  BIOGRAPHICAL  INTORMATIOH 

1.  Name:  Joseph  Robert  Wright.  Jr. 

2.  Address: 

Current:  3043  P  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 

Mailing:  Deputy  Secretary,  Department  of 
Comment.  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

3.  Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  9/24/38.  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

4.  Marital  status:  LegtUly  separated,  Eliza- 
beth Perry  Wright. 

5.  Names  and  ages  of  children:  Tiffany 
Wallace  Stowell.  16. 

6.  Education: 

Yale  University— 1961-63.  MIA,  1964. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines— 1956-1961,  BS. 
1961. 

Cascia  HaU  Prep  School— 1950-56,  High 
School,  1956. 

7.  Employment  Record: 

Deputy  Secretary.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 1981-Present. 

President.  Citicorp  Retail  Services,  NYC. 
1976-1981. 

Asst.  Sec./Admln.,  U8DA,  Washington, 
DC,  1973-1976. 

Dep.  Dlr./SESA,  DOC.  Washington.  DC, 
1972-1973. 

Dep.  Dir./Bureau  of  Census,  Washington. 
D.C.  1971-1972. 

VP.  Booz,  AUen  dc  Hamilton.  NYC,  1965- 
1971. 

U.S.  Army,  Washington.  D.C.  1963-1965. 

8.  Government  Experience: 

Deputy  Secretary,  DOC,  Washington, 
D.C,  1981-Present. 

Asst.  Sec./Admln.,  USDA.  Washington, 
D.C,  1973-1976. 

Dep.  Dlr./SESA,  DOC,  Washington.  DC. 
1972-1973. 

Dep.  Dlr./Bureau  of  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  1971-1972. 

9.  Business  Relationships:  Director, 
Anchor  Gasoline  Corp. 

10.  Memberships: 

Young  Presidents  Organization. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  Alumni  Ass(x;ia- 
tlon. 

11.  PoUtical  affiliations  and  activities: 
Registered  Republican. 
Contributions   to   Republican  Candidates 

made  through  family  In  Tulsa.  Oklahoma, 
in  Presidential  and  Congressional  elec- 
tions—made In  name  of  Joe  R.  Wright, 
Anchor  Gasoline  Corp.,  or  Canal  Refining 
Corp. 

12.  Honors  and  Awards: 
Young  PrealdenU  Organization. 
Who's  Who  in  World- 1980. 

Who's  Who  In  America- 1976.  77,  78.  79. 
80. 

Who's  Who  In  Government- 1975.  76. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  Colleges 
Si  Universitles-l»e3. 
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Outstanding  Young  Men  In  America— 
1965. 

13.  Published  Writings:  None  Published. 

14.  Speeches:  Four  prepared  speeches  are 
attached— normally  I  departed  substantially 
from  the  prepared  speech  but  maintained 
the  flavor  and  content. 

15.  Selection: 

a.  a.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  chosen 
for  this  nomination  by  the  President?  For 
my  background  In  business,  management 
and  government. 

b.  What  do  you  believe  in  your  back- 
ground or  employment  experience  affirma- 
tively qualifies  you  for  this  particular  ap- 
pointment? This  position  at  OMB  requires  a 
good  knowledge  of  government  operations, 
program  levels,  and  budget  prcxiess.  It  also 
helps  In  this  environment  to  have  a  business 
background  and  some  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics. 

B.  rUTURE  EMPLOYMENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Will  you  sever  all  connections  with  your 
present  employers,  business  firms,  business 
associations  or  business  organizations  If  you 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate?  All  connec- 
tions with  Citicorp  were  severed  when  stock 
options  were  exerclesed  on  3/31/81. 

2.  Do  you  have  any  plans,  commitments  or 
agreements  to  pursue  outside  employment, 
with  or  without  compensation,  during  your 
service  with  the  government.  No. 

3.  Do  you  have  any  plans,  commitments  or 
agreements  after  completing  government 
service  to  resume  employment,  affiliation  or 
practice  with  your  previous  employer,  busi- 
ness firm,  ass(Klatlon  or  organization?  No. 

4.  Has  anybody  made  a  commitment  to 
employ  your  services  In  any  capacity  after 
you  leave  government  services?  No. 

5.  If  confirmed,  do  you  expect  to  serve  out 
your  full  term  or  until  the  next  Presidential 
election,  whichever  is  applicable?  Yes,  I 
plan  to. 

C.  POTENTIAL  CONPLICTS  Or  INTEREST 

1.  Describe  ail  financial  arrangements,  de- 
ferred compensation  agreements,  and  other 
continuing  dealings  with  business  associates, 
clients  or  customers. 

Financial  arrangements 

Partnership  In  Real  EsUte  with  Mr.  Jerry 
McManls,  Washington,  D.C,  listed  below: 

622/624  7th  Street,  N.E.,  Washington, 
DC. 

814  C  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1130  W.  Lafayette,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

345  Abercom,  Savannah,  (3eorgia. 

(The  above  are  shown  under  B.l.b.  (page 
4)— all  amounts  shown  are  for  my  half 
only). 

Deferred  Stock  Purchase  Plan  with  Citi- 
corp was  exercised  on  3/31/81. 

Participation  In  13  oU/gas  wells  listed 
under  B.4  (page  5). 

2.  Indicate  any  Investmente,  obligations,  li- 
abilities, or  other  relationships  which  could 
Involve  potential  confllcu  of  Interest  In  the 
position  to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
Only  family-ownership  In  oU/gas/coal  com- 
pany—Anchor Gasoline  Corp./Canal  Refin- 
ing Company. 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship, 
dealing  or  financial  transaction  which  you 
have  had  during  the  last  ten  years,  whether 
for  yourself,  on  behalf  of  a  cUent,  or  acting 
as  an  agent,  that  could  In  any  way  consti- 
tute or  result  In  a  possible  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  the  position  to  which  you  have  been 
nominated.  None. 

4.  Describe  any  activity  during  the  past 
ten  years  In  which  you  have  engaged  for  the 
purpose  of  directly  or  Indirectly  Influencing 
the  passage,  defeat  or  modification  of  any 


legislation  or  affecting  the  administration 
and  execution  of  law  or  public  policy. 

As  Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  testi- 
fied on  Issues  primarily  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Occasionally  I 
would  get  Into  testimony  on  general  govern- 
ment operations/activities. 

5.  Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  Interests,  Including  any  that 
may  be  disclosed  by  your  res(K>nses  to  the 
above  Items. 

I  will  not  be  Involved  In  any  Issues  regard- 
ing the  oil,  gas  or  mining  industries. 

I  will  not  participate  In  any  particular  of- 
ficial business  In  which  a  retained  financial 
Interest  Is  Involved. 

6.  Do  you  agree  to  have  written  opinions 
provided  to  the  Committee  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  agency  to  which  you  are 
nominated  and  by  the  Attorney  General's 
office  concerning  potential  conflicts  of  In- 
terest or  any  other  legal  barriers  to  your 
serving  In  this  position?  Yes. 

D.  LEGAL  MATTERS 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  disciplined  or  cited 
for  a  breach  of  ethics  for  unprofessional 
conduct  by,  or  been  the  subject  of  a  com- 
plaint to  any  court,  administrative  agency, 
professional  association,  disciplinary  com- 
mittee, or  other  professional  group?  No. 

2.  Have  you  ever  been  Investigated,  arrest- 
ed, or  charged  or  held  by  any  federal,  state 
or  other  law  enforcement  authority  for  vio- 
lation of  any  federal,  state  county  or  munic- 
ipal law,  regulation  or  ordinance,  other  than 
a  minor  traffic  offense?  No. 

3.  Have  you  or  any  business  of  which  you 
are  or  were  an  officer  ever  been  Involved  as 
a  party  In  Interest  In  any  administrative 
agency  proceeding  or  civil  litigation?  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  (including 
pleas  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere)  of  any 
criminal  violation  other  than  a  minor  traffic 
offense?  No. 

5.  Please  advise  the  Committee  of  any  ad- 
ditional Information,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, which  you  feel  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  your  nomination.  None. 

Responses  to  Prehearing  Qitestions  roR 
THE  Nomination  or  Joseph  R.  Wright,  Jr. 
TO  BE  Deputy  Director  or  the  OmcE  or 
Management  and  BtmcET 

I.  NOMINATION  PR(XXSS  AND  POTENTIAL 
CONPLICrS 

Question  1.— Is  there  any  Issue  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  from  which  you  may 
have  to  disqualify  yourself?  If  so,  please  ex- 
plain. 

I  am  advised  by  OMB  Counsel  that  there 
are  no  Issues  now  before  OMB  and  none 
likely  to  arise  that  would  require  my  dis- 
qualification under  federal  law.  I  will  of 
course  refrain  from  participation  in  any  par- 
ticular matter  as  defined  by  18  U.S.C  Sec- 
tion 208.  I  Intend,  however.  If  confirmed,  to 
go  beyond  the  requirements  of  law  In  effect- 
ing my  disqualification  as  to  matters  coming 
before  OMB.  Because  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings In  the  oil,  gas  and  coal  Industries,  I  will 
disqualify  myself  from  participating  In 
major  matters  specific  to  the  pricing,  tax- 
ation or  subsidization  of  oil,  gas  or  coal. 
Such  a  step,  I  am  advised  by  OMB  Counsel 
and  by  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
goes  beyond  the  requirements  of  law. 

Question  2.— How  were  you  selected  to  be 
nominated  to  serve  as  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget? 
Were  any  conditions,  expressed  or  Implied, 
attached  to  your  nomination? 


I  was  asked  by  the  President  to  serve  as 
Deputy  Director.  No  conditions,  expressed 
or  Implied,  were  attached  to  my  nomination. 

Question  3.— Have  you  made  any  specific 
commitments  with  respect  to  the  basic  poli- 
cies and  philosophy  you  will  seek  to  imple- 
ment as  Deputy  Director?  If  so,  please  de- 
scribe these  commitments. 

I  have  made  no  specific  commitments  re- 
garding the  basic  policies  and  philosophy 
under  which  I  will  operate  if  I  am  confirmed 
as  Deputy  Director  of  OMB.  I,  of  course,  be- 
lieve In  and  fully  support  the  President's 
basic  policies  and  philosophy,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  reduce  the  size  and  burdensome- 
ness  of  government,  increase  its  efficiency 
and  improve  the  private  sector  economy. 

II.  ROLE  or  OMB 

Question  1.— What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  mission  of  OMB,  and  what  will  your 
basic  responsibilities  be  as  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector? 

The  mission  of  OMB  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  Above  all,  OMB  Is  a  part  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  an  arm  of  the 
presidency,  and  Its  primary  mission  Is  to  see 
that  the  policies  of  the  President  are  carried 
out.  One  of  those  policies,  of  course.  Is  to 
redu<»  the  growth  of  government  spending, 
and  the  best-known  role  of  OMB  Is  that  of 
examining  In  detail  the  budgets  of  the  many 
agencies  of  government,  seeking  means  of 
achieving  lower  levels  of  spending,  and  pre- 
paring the  budget  for  the  President's  con- 
sideration. While  OMB  does  make  Judg- 
ments and  decisions  on  the  budget,  aU  such 
decisions,  as  you  know,  can  be  appealed  to 
the  President  by  the  affected  agency. 

As  a  result  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1980  and  President  Reagan's  Execu- 
tive Order  12291  OMB  has  major  new  re- 
s[>onslbllltles  in  the  area  of  regulation.  My 
answers  to  subsequent  questions  submitted 
by  the  Committee  elaborate  on  that  role. 

OMB  has  other  duties  and  missions  as 
well,  such  as  preparing  executive  orders, 
clearing  legislative  proposals  and  testimony 
by  other  agencies  to  assure  conformity  with 
the  President's  program,  monitoring  the 
complex  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  state  and 
local  governments,  and  conducting  govem- 
ment-wlde  activities  In  the  field  of  manage- 
ment, among  others. 

My  responsibilities  as  Deputy  Director 
will  include  all  aspects  of  OMB's  activities, 
but  I  expect  to  devote  particular  attention 
to  its  management  role. 

Question  2.— Do  you  believe  that  the  orga- 
nization of  OMB.  as  currently  structured.  Is 
effective?  Are  there  any  areas  or  functions 
within  OMB  which  you  believe  must  be  em- 
phasized or  to  which  you  feel  additional 
staff  or  resources  must  be  assigned? 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
OMB's  workload  over  the  last  fifteen 
months.  For  those  who  are  primarily  budget 
analysts,  this  has  Included  Reconciliation, 
two  major  revisions  of  the  President's  1982 
Budget  and  three  Continuing  Resolutions. 

OMB  has  also  assumed  Important  new  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  area  of  regulatory 
reform— Including  review  of  roughly  2.700 
government  regulations  and  over  4.800  pa- 
perwork clearances  In  1981. 

The  Management  staff  has  complied  an 
Impressive  record  In  combating  waste,  fraud 
and  abuse— Including  the  esUbllshment  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Integrity  and  Ef- 
ficiency, the  debt  collection  program  and  an 
Initiative  to  reduce  unnecessary  government 
publications  and  audio-visual  materials. 
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This  expanding  worUoAd  has  been  accom- 
plished with  a  steady  reduction  In  staff.  In 
comparison  to  082  permanent  positions  allo- 
cated to  OMB  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Carter  Administration.  OMB  staffing  levels 
in  1983  fell  to  610.  And  we  have  proposed  a 
further  reduction  in  the  President  s  Budget 
submission  for  1983. 

Despite  the  fact  that  OMB's  worUoad  has 
Increased  dramatically  while  Its  personnel 
resources  have  declined,  we  can  still  carry 
out  our  basic  mission.  We  must  continue  to 
look  for  ways  to  economize  and  Improve  the 
operation  of  OMB.  however.  This  will  re- 
quire some  minor  changes,  but  the  basic 
OMB  structure  that  exists  today  serves  us 
well  and  deserves  to  be  maintained. 

III.  MAHAGKMKIfT  ISStTXS 

Question  1.— As  you  know,  one  of  the 
original  reasons  for  creating  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  from  the  old 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the  early  1970's 
was  to  establish  firmer  management  con- 
trols at  the  Federal  level.  Unfortunately. 
the  activities  directly  concerning  the  budget 
alway  seem  to  overshadow  the  management 
problems.  In  your  view,  what  should  be 
done  to  rectify  this  Imbalance? 

Ptrat.  I  think  that  we  can  agree  that  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  been  unusually  active  for  the  budget  an- 
alysts In  OliCB.  This  Administration  Inherit- 
ed a  budget  and  set  of  economic  conditions 
which  required  Immediate,  herculean,  and 
sustained  effort  by  the  OK(B  leadership  and 
staff  to  put  the  President's  Program  for 
Economic  Recovery  Into  budget  proposals 
for  the  Congress  to  consider. 

As  the  Congress  completes  action  on  1983 
appropriations  and  begins  to  consider  the 
1983  proposals,  there  will  be  a  shift  of  atten- 
tion to  the  management  Implications  of  the 
enacted  budget.  I  would  hope  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  work  on  establishing  a  stronger  man- 
agement role  for  OMB — one  which  will 
exert  firm  leadership  across-the-board  using 
the  leverage  that  can  t>e  obtained  with  a 
clearly  defined  management  agenda  and 
strong  departmental  leadership. 

Question  2.— Should  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  exert  a  system-wide 
effort  to  manage  the  Federal  government  or 
should  Its  role  be  restricted  to  more  narrow- 
ly focused  special  projects? 

I  believe  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  should  pursue  Its  Oovemment- 
wide  management  responsibilities  In  the 
context  of  clearly  enunciated  overall  goals 
and  priorities.  As  a  former  program  manag- 
er, assistant  secretary  for  administration, 
and  deputy  secretary.  I  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  confusion  and  frustration 
that  can  develop  from  an  episodic  or  narrow 
ad  hoc  management  focus  from  OMB. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  provide  strong  and  sustained  leader- 
ship with  broad  management  objectives 
clearly  understood  by  agency  managers 
Within  this  framework  there  may  still  be  a 
need  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  Invest  some  of  its  resources  In 
specific  areas.  For  example.  OMB  has  spe- 
cial efforts  underway  to  Improve  Govern- 
ment-wide debt  collection  and  travel  man- 
agement. 

Question  3.— What  are  the  appropriate  ac- 
tivities of  the  management  arm  of  OMB?  Is 
a  single  office  with  both  budgetary  and 
management  resporulblilty  a  realistic  ar- 
rangement? Should  we  consider  am  alterna- 
tive that  would  divide  these  two  responsibil- 
ities between  two  separate  offices? 

The  appropriate  activities  of  the  manage- 
ment arm  of  OMB  can  be  summed  up  as  the 


synthesis  and  communication  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  management  initiatives  and  priorities 
followed  by  the  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  agency  Implementation  of  those  Initia- 
tives and  priorities.  I  am  among  those  who 
believe  that  to  function  successfully,  the 
management  arm  must  be  Intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  President's  resource  planning 
and  decisionmaking  apparatus. 

In  my  view  It  Is  not  only  realistic  to  main- 
tain the  arrangement  of  a  single  office  with 
both  budgetary  and  management  responsi- 
bilities. It  Is  preferable  to  the  alternative 
that  would  divide  the  two  functions.  A  sepa- 
rate management  office  would  lose  a  great 
deal  of  effectiveness  without  the  leverage 
afforded  by  Its  close  association  with  the  re- 
source allocation  process.  If  you  separate 
the  two  parts,  each  would  tend  to  try.  to  re- 
place the  lost  part.  This  could  lead  to  a  loss 
of  efficiency  and  a  larger  Executive  Office. 

IV.  rXDERALISM 

Question  1.— Once  a  legislative  plan  Is  de- 
veloped and  passed  by  Congress,  what  part 
do  you  feel  OMB  should  take  In  the  transi- 
tion to  the  "new  Federalism?" 

I  see  an  active  and  continuing  role  for 
OMB  in  implementation  of  the  Federalism 
Initiative,  subsequent  to  Congressional  pas- 
sage of  the  1982  block  grants.  This  role 
would  be  largely  coordinatlve  and  support- 
ive of  the  agencies  which  are  currently  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  affected 
programs.  This  would  include  review  of 
agency  Implementing  regulations,  respond- 
ing to  financial  management  and  funding 
Issues,  and  providing  comprehensive  and 
timely  information  to  state  and  local  offi- 
cials as  they  prepare  for  taking  over  their 
new  responsibilities.  We  would  also,  for  ex- 
ample, assist  the  agencies,  which  have  direct 
responsibility  for  Implementing  the  Federal- 
Ism  Initiative,  in  explaining  and  promulgat- 
ing the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  states 
In  the  assumption  of  their  new  responsibil- 
ities. 

OMB  will  discharge  lU  responsibilities 
under  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  and 
Executive  Order  13391  to  ensure  that 
agency  Implementation  rules  and  rulings 
conform  to  the  Intent  of  that  Act.  and  meet 
the  President's  standards  for  well-Justified 
rulemaking.  At  the  same  time.  OMB  staff 
will  be  available,  as  during  last  year's  block 
grant  implementation  process,  to  assist 
agency  staff  and  other  Executive  Branch 
personnel  in  ensui  Ing  that  the  public  Is  ade- 
quately informed  about  the  consequences  of 
such  monumental  legislation. 

Question  2.— OMB  has  a  strong  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  Division  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  management  functions 
In  the  area  of  federal  assistance  programs. 
That  division  has  been  severely  reduced  In 
size,  and  Its  functions  are  now  unclear. 
What  is  your  view  of  how  this  division 
should  be  structured?  What  role  should  fed- 
eralism play  In  managing  federal  assistance 
programs? 

On  the  basis  of  my  Initial  discussions  with 
OMB  management  and  professional  staff.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  OMB  continues  to  have  a 
strong  Intergovernmental  Affairs  Division. 
It  is  true  that  this  Division  has  undergone  a 
reduction  in  personnel  over  the  last  several 
months.  This  has  been  necesslUted  by  the 
constraints  on  operating  funds  for  the  OMB 
Institution  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  role  of 
the  Division  and  Its  requisite  level  of  per- 
sonnel are  currently  under  study.  I  Intend 
to  participate  heavily  in  the  final  decisions 
with  regard  to  this  role  and  the  allocation 
of  personnel  for  the  Division. 


I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  need  for  retaining  a  strong  technical 
and  managerial  capability  In  this  area  as  we 
move  forward  with  restructuring  and  simpli- 
fying the  current  grant-in-aid  system.  The 
continued  movement  toward  block  grants 
and  the  ultimate  transfer  of  responsibilities 
under  the  Administration's  Federalism  Initi- 
ative also  will  place  strong  demands  on 
OMB.  We  will  ensure  that  adequate  capabil- 
ity exists  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Question  3.— Recently  the  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Federal  Funds  (GDFF)  was 
terminated.  This  report  had  proven  to  be  in- 
valuable to  states  and  localities  as  well  as 
the  Congress  for  It  listed  the  state-by-state 
distribution  of  federal  assistance  programs. 
Do  you  plan  to  strengthen  other  Informa- 
tion systenw.  such  as  FAADS,  to  ensure  that 
adequate  Information  Is  available  on  federal 
assistance  programs? 

Yes.  We  have  already  taken  steps  to 
strengthen  the  quality  and  timeliness  of  in- 
formation systems  which  report  data  on 
grants-in-aid. 

We  have  placed  added  emphasis  on  our  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  quality  of  FAADS  re- 
porting. This  system  coupled  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  States  report  done  by  Treasury 
and  data  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau 
provide  a  much  more  accurate  source  of  In- 
formation on  federal  assistance  than  did  the 
GDFF.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
agencies,  states,  and  your  own  Information 
staff  office  as  FAADS  Ls  refined.  In  fact,  the 
states  are  so  interested  in  this  system  that 
13  of  them  have  volunteered  to  commit  re- 
sources to  analyzing  FAADS  reports  for 
their  states  and  provide  periodic  feedback  to 
OMB  and  the  agencies  on  problems  and  op- 
portuntles  for  Improvement. 

In  addition,  the  Census  Bureau  will 
assume  operational  responsibility  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Agent  for  FAADS  on  April  1.  Census 
has  already  taken  a  strong  interest  in  im- 
proving the  system  and.  as  you  know.  It 
brings  valuable  expertise  to  bear  on  Infor- 
mation systems  of  this  tyi>e. 

We  have  also  worked  with  the  agencies 
and  the  states  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  the  Budget  Information  for 
States  report  which  OMB  provides  to  aid 
the  states  in  their  budget  decision-making. 
This  report  Includes  a  state- by -state  distri- 
bution of  federal  funds  for  45  of  the  largest 
formula  grant  programs.  This  year  these 
programs  accounted  for  over  80  percent  of 
federal  assistance  funds  requested  In  our 
budget.  We  managed  to  Improve  Its  timeli- 
ness so  that  It  was  available  to  the  state  of- 
ficials for  use  in  their  executive-legislative 
budget  deliberations. 

V.  riDXRAL  BtTDGET  PROCKSS 

Question  1.— There  Is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  passage  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  was  a  positive  step.  Do  you  agree?  Do 
you  have  any  suggestions  on  how  the  proc- 
ess could  be  revised  to  make  It  more  effec- 
tive? 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  was  an  Important  positive 
step  for  two  basic  reasons: 

It  provided  a  mechanism  to  require  that 
the  Congress  consider  Individual  spending 
legislation  actions  in  the  context  of  budget 
totals. 

It  provided  an  orderly  mechanism  for  the 
executive  branch  to  propose,  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  act  on  the  reservation  of 
funds. 

There  Is  a  wide  range  of  suggestions  on 
Improving  the  process  from  the  very  techni- 
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cat  to  the  fundamental.  On  the  technical 
side.  I  would  favor  evaluating  the  impound- 
ment reporting  aspects  of  the  Act  to  elimi- 
nate unessential  paperwork  and  Improve  ef- 
ficiency. More  fundamenUUy,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  supported  bills  to  amend  the  Act 
to  include  controls  on  Federal  credit,  and 
the  suggestion  of  making  the  first  resolu- 
tion binding  rather  than  advisory  has  con- 
siderable appeal. 

It  Is  more  difficult  to  respond  to  questions 
on  Improving  the  congressional  budget  reso- 
lution and  appropriations  process.  What  the 
Budget  Act  did  essentially  was  to  set  up  con- 
gressional procedures.  These  procedures 
have  changed  and  evolved  through  time  and 
can  continue  to  do  so  without  changes  in 
the  basic  legislation.  I  agree  with  most  ob- 
servers that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
legislated  schedule  of  budget  actions  to  be 
maintained,  but  I  also  understand  fully  why 
this  Is  very  difficult  to  do. 

In  summary,  I  would  be  uneasy  about  at- 
tempting any  wholesale  revision  of  the  proc- 
ess before  making  a  greater  effort  to  oper- 
ate within  the  existing  requirements.  In  any 
case,  the  Congressional  budget  process  Is  en- 
tirely a  Congressional  prerogative  and  not  a 
matter  for  the  executive  branch  to  change 
or  reform. 

Question  2.— There  has  been  increasing 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  two  year 
budget  process.  Do  you  have  any  comments 
on  the  viability  of  a  biennial  Federal 
budget? 

First,  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  It 
is  an  oversimplification  to  state  that  we 
have  an  annual  budget.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  submits  an  annual  budget  under 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
However,  there  has  been  an  Increased  em- 
phasis—particularly on  the  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration—on  treating  the  annual  budget 
In  a  multi-year  context. 

Furthermore,  in  terms  of  legislative 
action,  the  budget  is  a  combination  of 
annual,  bi-annual,  and  multi-year  budget- 
ing. At  one  extreme,  some  parts  of  the 
budget  not  only  are  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriations, but  annual  authorizations  as 
well.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt  Is  paid  under  a  per- 
manent. Indefinite  appropriation  that  Is  es- 
sentially no-year  budgeting.  Entitlement 
programs  that  are  financed  through  trust 
funds  may  continue  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  legislative  action.  Fully-funded  de- 
fense systems  are  an  example  of  multi-year 
budgeting. 

In  the  short  nm,  given  the  tremendous 
challenge  we  face  in  slowing  the  momentum 
of  Federal  spending,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  need  to  exert  maximum  effort  on 
an  annual  basis.  It  Is  not  clear  at  this  point 
that  biennial  budgets  would  achieve  more 
restraint  than  the  current  system,  though 
from  the  Congressional  perspective  I  can 
understand  the  attractions  of  a  biennial 
budget  In  terms  of  savings  of  time  and  other 
advantages. 

Question  3.— Would  you  be  In  favor  of 
changes  In  the  current  impoundment  proc- 
ess that  would  allow  Congress  to  reject  re- 
scission proposals?  Would  you  support  any 
other  changes  in  the  Impoundment  process? 

The  law  already  provides  the  Congress 
with  the  power  to  reject  rescission  proposals 
by  simply  not  acting  on  them  within  45  days 
of  continuous  session.  This  45-day  congres- 
sional consideration  period  gives  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  review  the  merits  of 
the  President's  proposals.  If  a  rescission  bill 
has  not  been  passed  within  the  prescribed 
period,  then  funds  must  be  made  available 


for  obligation,  l^e  Congress  has  used  this 
procedure  this  fiscal  year  to  reject  two  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  Air  Force  procurement 
funds  and  has  rejected  more  than  half  of 
the  rescissions  proposed  in  the  1974-80 
period. 

The  current  process  seems  to  be  working 
reasonably  well.  Information  is  being  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  on  the  withholding 
of  funds,  and  the  Congress  has  been  able  to 
overturn  Impoundments  as  it  desires.  I 
would  favor  any  changes  that  would  elimi- 
nate urmecessary  paperwork  or  improve  re- 
porting procedures. 

Question  4.— The  use  of  reconciliation  last 
year  has  been  criticized  by  some  as  usurping 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress.  Do  you  be- 
lieve a  revision  in  the  guidelines  affecting 
reconciliation  Is  warranted? 

Reconciliation  did  not  usurp  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  because  It  was  the 
Congress  Itself  that  established  the  mecha- 
nism and  rules  by  which  reconciliation  was 
achieved.  Under  the  ciroumstances  of  a  dra- 
matically deteriorating  economy  and  a 
budget  that  was  out  of  control,  the  process 
was  clearly  Justified. 

As  the  Director  has  stated  In  testimony 
before  this  Committee,  we  need  to  learn 
from  last  year's  experience.  For  example.  If 
major  authorization  bills  are  up  for  renewal. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  follow  conventional 
procedures  and  not  include  them  in  the  rec- 
onciliation process.  In  addition,  the  inclu- 
sion of  dollar  spending  limits  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bUl,  in  retrospect,  probably  made 
the  btU  unduly  complex  and  unnecessarily 
redundant  with  the  appropriations  process. 

However.  I  can  see  considerable  future 
value  in  a  reconciliation  bill  of  more  limited 
scope  than  what  was  proposed  last  year.  In 
particular,  experience  would  indicate  that 
reconciliation  may  be  the  only  effective 
means  of  achieving  reform  of  entitlement 
programs. 

Question  5.— What  would  you  consider  the 
proper  budget  treatment  of  "off  budget" 
agencies?  Should  they  be  put  back  "on 
budget ".  or  should  their  current  budget 
treatment  continue? 

During  the  past  year,  OMB  has  empha- 
sized repeatedly  that  it  is  the  total  drain  on 
the  Nation's  capital  caused  by  Federal  activ- 
ity that  Is  important.  This  includes  taxes  to 
finance  the  on-budget  activities  and  the  off- 
budget  activities,  and  Federal  claims  on 
credit  markets.  Viewed  In  this  context,  plac- 
ing the  off-budget  activities  on-budget 
would  have  no  real  effect  unless  it  resulted 
In  reduced  Federal  activity.  In  that  regard,  I 
am  concerned  that  activities  that  are  fi- 
nanced outside  the  official  budget  totals 
tend  to  escape  some  of  the  scrutiny  they 
would  otherwise  receive. 

Most  off-budget  outlays  result  from  lend- 
ing activities,  largely  conducted  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  The  FFB's  outlays 
do  not  come  from  programs  that  the  FFB 
operates  Itself.  Rather,  the  FFB  finances 
lending  programs  within  the  Government 
by  purchasing  their  debt  securities  or  pur- 
chasing obligations  that  they  have  guaran- 
teed. The  operation  of  these  programs  re- 
mains both  legally  and  administratively 
with  the  agencies  that  borrow  from  the 
FFB  or  provide  the  guarantees.  Therefore, 
the  Administration's  emphasis  is  on  control- 
ling them  through  the  credit  budget.  In  this 
way,  these  credit  programs  are  controlled  at 
their  source,  rather  than  through  the  FFB. 

The  significant  non-credit  activities  are 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  account.  In  the  case  of  the 
Postal  Service,  the  subsidy  to  the  Service  is 


included  as  an  on-budget  item  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  primarily  a  fiscal  issue.  As  you 
know,  the  Administration  did  not  propose 
that  financing  of  procurement  for  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  be  excluded  from 
the  budget,  but  we  have  deferred  to  the 
Congress  on  this  matter. 

Question  6.— Proposals  have  been  offered 
which  would  subject  Federal  credit  activi- 
ties and  Federal  regulatory  compliance  costs 
to  more  formal  discipline  under  the  budget 
process.  What  Is  your  view  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  requiring  a  credit  budget  and  a  regula- 
tory budget? 

Requiring  a  credit  budget  and  a  regula- 
tory budget  are  two  very  different  matters. 
OMB  has  developed  an  effective  and  de- 
tailed structure  for  the  credit  budget  cover- 
ing direct  Federal  and  Federally-guaranteed 
lending  activity.  The  programs  and  account- 
ing systems  involved  are  understood  to  an 
increasing  degree  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional Committees.  I  would  strongly  support 
further  congressional  action  to  strengthen 
the  credit  budget  concept  and  further  inte- 
grate it  into  the  overall  congressional 
budget  prt>cess.  The  Administration  contin- 
ues to  review  credit  programs  with  great 
care  and  submit  to  the  Congress  the  legisla- 
tive language  necessary  to  maintain  ade- 
quate constraints  on  Federal  credit  activity. 
A  regulatory  budget  Is  conceptually  much 
more  difficult  to  develop  and  is  impractical 
at  this  time  in  a  comprehensive  sense.  As 
you  know,  OMB  has  undertaken  a  major 
effort  to  review  regulatory  activities  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
costs  to  the  private  sector  are  fully  Justified. 
In  some  cases  these  costs  are  relatively  clear 
and  can  be  aggregated.  Just  as  direct  budget 
costs  are.  However,  looking  at  Federal  regu- 
lations across  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
economy.  It  Is  not  conceptually  possible  at 
this  time  to  establish  sufficiently  precise 
totals  on  the  net  cost  of  regulation. 

WhUe  a  regulatory  budget  has  many  ap- 
pealing aspects,  in  practice  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  Implement.  For  exam- 
ple, there  would  inevitably  be  disputes 
about  the  cost  estimates  for  any  given  regu- 
lation. Thus,  while  the  regulatory  budget 
should  continue  to  be  studied,  we  currently 
have  no  plans  to  implement  one. 

In  connection  with  this  question.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  policies  adopted  under 
Executive  Order  12291  are  proving  to  be  ef- 
fective in  disciplining  the  federal  regulatory 
process  and  controlling  regulatory  costs.  In 
many  ways,  the  approach  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Order  Is  preferable  to  a  regula- 
tory budget. 

Question  7.— Over  three  quarters  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  referred  to  as  "uncontrol- 
lable" in  any  given  year.  As  you  know,  this 
fact  greatly  restricts  the  ability  of  OMB  to 
direct  Federal  budget  priorities.  How  do  you 
feel  we  can  gain  control  over  these  "uncon- 
trollables?" 

I  do  not  accept  the  conventional  defini- 
tion of  "relatively  uncontrollable  outlays." 
Obviously,  outlasrs  from  legally  binding  con- 
tracts and  other  commitments,  as  well  as 
payments  for  interest,  are  ultimately  uncon- 
trollable as  the  payments  come  due.  Howev- 
er, so-called  relatively  uncontrollable  out- 
lays also  include  entitlement  programs  and 
other  mandatory  spending,  such  as  com- 
modity price  supports.  Last  year's  reconcili- 
ation bill  was  a  dramatic  demonstration 
that  these  "uncontrollable"  programs  can 
be  controlled.  I  anticipate  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's entitlement  reforms  that  are 
before  the  Congress  this  year  will  provide 
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another   concrete   example   of   controlling 
these  programs. 

VI.  REGX7LATORT  RXPORM 

Question  1.— What  Is  your  opinion  of  the 
legality  and  effectiveness  of  Executive 
Order  12291.  which  gives  OMB  oversight  au- 
thority of  the  regulatory  activity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive sigencies? 

Executive  Order  12291  establishes  a  set  of 
economic  principles  and  procedures  to  guide 
the  formulation  of  regulatory  policy  within 
the  framework  of  existing  law.  If  a  statute 
expressly  or  by  necessary  Implication  pre- 
cludes the  consideration  of  benefits  or  costs 
or  alternatives  by  an  agency  during  Its  mle- 
making.  then  those  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  12291  requiring  such  consideration 
would  not  apply.  If  a  statute  or  a  court 
order  establishes  a  date  for  a  rulemaking 
action,  then  Executive  Order  12291  can't 
delay  that  action.  In  other  words.  If  Con- 
gress or  the  Courts  have  spoken  on  a 
matter,  then  the  Executive  Order  process 
will  conform  to  that  expression.  The  entire 
function  of  the  Order  it  to  ensure  that  the 
discretion  delegated  to  regulatory  officials 
by  Congress  is  exercised  in  an  economical 
and  efficient  manner.  This  Is  quite  clearly 
an  appropriate  exercise  of  the  President's 
constitutional  obligation  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  purposes  of  the  Executive  Order  are 
to  control  the  growth  of  regulation  and  to 
ensure  that  individual  regulations  are  well- 
reasoned  and  economically  sound.  I  believe 
the  Executive  Order  has  been  effective. 
While  most  of  the  regulations  submitted  to 
OMB  for  review  In  1981  were  found  consist- 
ent with  the  Executive  Order  as  submitted, 
the  discipline  imposed  by  the  Order's  poli- 
cies and  procedures  has  resulted  In  a  sub- 
stantial decline  in  the  volume  of  regulatory 
activity.  For  example,  the  number  of  final 
regulations  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter from  February  through  December  1981 
was  21  percent  lower  than  during  the  same 
period  In  1980.  The  number  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations declined  by  one-third.  The  recent 
vote  on  the  Laxalt- Leahy  bill  (94-0)  U  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Executive  Order  proc- 
ess in  that  the  bill  enacts  major  tenets  of 
the  President's  regulatory  relief  program 
and  specifically  endorses  executive  office 
review  of  regulations. 

Question  2.— Should  this  authority  be  ex- 
tended to  the  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies? 

While  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
are  exempt  from  the  Executive  Order,  we 
believe  they  should  be  subject  to  similar  re- 
quirements. The  Laxalt-Leahy  bill,  which 
the  Administration  supports,  contains  cost- 
effectiveness  provisions  similar  to  those  of 
the  Executive  Order  and  would  apply  to  vir- 
tually all  regulating  activities  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

Question  3.— Do  you  believe  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  President's  regulatory  relief 
task  force  should  be  both  open  and  on  the 
public  record?  Would  you  recommend  any 
changes  to  better  accomplish  this  goal? 

At  the  present  time,  we  advise  members  of 
the  public  that  any  factual  Information 
given  to  OMB  and  the  Task  Force  during 
nilenuiking  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
agencies  to  be  included  in  their  rulemaking 
files.  In  addition,  OMB  staff  are  required  to 
send  copies  of  all  materials  sent  to  OMB 
from  outside  parties  about  regulations  to 
files  In  a  public  reading  room  especially  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose.  All  the  corre- 
spondence submitted  to  the  Task  Force  as  a 
result  of  the  Vice  Presidents  March  19, 
1981    request    for   suggestions   of   existing 


rules  to  be  reviewed  are  also  available  to  the 
public.  Thus,  the  activities  of  the  Task 
Force  eu%  already  open  and  public  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree.  Any  further  changes  with 
regard  to  the  Task  Force  or  OMB  proce- 
dures should  occur  In  the  context  of  the 
regulatory  reform  legislation. 

Question  4.— How  has  OMB's  enforcement 
of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  been  af- 
fected by  the  resource  demands  of  Execu- 
tive Order  12291?  Does  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Regulatory  Affairs  need  more 
persoimel  and  a  higher  level  of  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  demands  of  both  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  and  Executive  Order 
12291? 

OMB's  responsibilities  under  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  are  complementary 
with  its  responsibilities  under  the  Executive 
Order.  They  both  seek  to  reduce  the  b'urden 
on  the  private  sector  of  federal  Information 
collection  and  regulatory  programs  and  to 
encourage  agencies  to  seek  the  least  burden- 
some alternative,  consistent  with  law,  to 
achieve  public  policy  objectives.  While  the 
OIRA  staff  are  kept  very  busy  in  fulfilling 
their  responsibilities,  an  increase  In  person- 
nel and  appropriation  Is  not  needed  at  this 
time. 

Question  S.— Under  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980,  OMB  has  the  authority  to 
approve  requests  from  the  agencies  for  re- 
porting forms.  It  appears  that  this  author- 
ity has  been  used  to  delay  agency  regulatory 
actions  and  has  been.  In  this  Administra- 
tion, a  tool  to  enforce  its  regulatory  reform 
agenda  as  set  forth  in  Executive  Order 
12291.  Do  you  expect  to  change  the  manner 
In  which  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  will 
be  Implemented?  Is  it  proper  for  the  Act  to 
be  used  to  delay  agency  actions  and  enforce 
changes  in  agency  regulations? 

OMB  does  not  use  Its  authority  under  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  to  enforce  Its  reg- 
ulatory reform  agenda  under  the  Executive 
Order.  OMB's  paperwork  reviews  are  based 
on  the  statutory  guidance  provided  In  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  The  Act  directs 
OMB  to  evaluate  agency  information  prac- 
tices to  determine  their  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  determine  whether  the  collec- 
tion of  information  by  an  agency  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  performance  of  its  func- 
tions will  have  practical  utility  for  the 
agency. 

Question  6.— Do  you  feel  that  delays  in 
the  development  of  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment statutory  mandates  could  be  further 
minimized  so  that  threats  to  human  and 
safety  could  be  lessened? 

Any  regulation  that  resp>ond8  to  an  emer- 
gency situation— for  example,  any  situation 
that  poses  an  imminent  threat  to  health 
and  safety— Is  exempt  from  the  Executive 
Order's  procedures.  In  other  situations,  the 
requirements  of  the  Order— essentially  that 
regulations  be  weU-reasoned  and  economi- 
cally sound— may  increase  the  time  needed 
to  develop  a  regulation.  Of  course,  the  alter- 
native may  be  a  poorly-reasoned,  hastily-de- 
veloped regulation  that  Is  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome and  doesn't  achieve  Its  objectives, 
including  health  and  safety  objectives. 

OMB  has  worked  very  hard  to  ensure  that 
Its  procedures  under  the  Executive  Order  do 
not  result  in  delays.  For  the  vast  majority  of 
regulations  submitted  to  OMB,  review 
under  the  Executive  Order  Is  completed  In  a 
matter  of  days. 

VII.  GovnuntnfT  rkoroaiiization 

Question  1.— I  know  that  you  have  repre- 
sented the  Administration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Energy  reorga- 
nization proposal.  Will  you  and  your  office 


have  a  continued  role  in  this  effort  once  you 
have  moved  to  OMB? 

As  you  know.  OMB  has  overall  responsi- 
bility within  the  Executive  Branch  for  reor- 
ganization proposals.  Former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor Harper  took  an  active  role  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  DOE  Proposal;  I  would 
expect  to  continue  to  participate  in  this 
effort  in  my  new  capacity. 

Question  2.— Some  government  agencies, 
for  example  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration, 
have  been  effectively  reorganized  by  being 
zeroed  out"  of  the  Federal  budget.  Is  this 
use  of  the  budget  to  reorganize  government 
appropriate  or  should  such  reorganizations 
be  carried  out  through  submission  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  abolish  agencies? 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  operat- 
ed under  the  two-stage  process  of  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations.  The  authorization 
process  essentially  establishes  the  kinds  of 
activities  the  Federal  Government  may  un- 
dertake. The  appropriations  process  con- 
trols the  levels  at  which  these  programs  will 
be  financed.  It  Is,  of  course,  typical  for  ap- 
propriations to  be  constraining  In  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  permit  programs  to  oper- 
ate at  the  maximum  possible  level  author- 
ized. In  fact,  it  Is  common  for  some  activities 
that  are  authorized  to  remain  completely 
unfunded.  Therefore,  when  the  President 
feels  that  an  activity  Is  of  low  priority,  it  Is 
entrlely  appropriate  that  he  recommend  no 
appropriations  for  that  activity,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  respond  as  It  sees  fit. 

VIII.  ovnsiGHT  OP  GOvramiEMT 

Question  1.— Waste  and  fraud  In  the  man- 
agement of  federal  programs  will  be  a  seri- 
ous concern  of  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  during  this  session.  How  can 
OMB  assist  the  Committee  in  its  evaluation 
of  federal  mlsmangement?  Do  you  have  any 
Ideas  on  administrative  means  which  could 
be  used  by  OMB  to  reduce  fraud  and  Ineffi- 
ciencies In  federal  programs? 

I  believe  that  OMB  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Committee  In  Its  evaluation  of  federal 
mlsmangement  and  can  develop  effective 
sulmlnlstratlve  means  for  reducing  fraud 
and  inefficiencies  In  federal  programs  In  two 
ways:  ( 1 )  by  continuing  to  work  closely  with 
and  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Inspectors 
General  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
Management  In  the  Individual  departments 
and  agencies,  and  (2)  by  focusing  Its  own  at- 
tention and  resources  on  the  entire  concept 
of  Improving  management  In  government 
programs. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  strengthen- 
ing the  "M  "  in  OMB  by  dealing  with  across- 
the-board  management  Improvement  as  a 
continuing  theme  and  major  OMB  responsi- 
bility. OMB  already  Is  working  on  several 
projects  In  this  area  that  are  having  positive 
results.  For  example,  I  understand  that 
OMB  has  active  projects  In  audit  follow-up 
and  Internal  control  that  to  my  mind  repre- 
sent positive  administrative  means  to  get  at 
the  systems  problems  that  produce  fraud 
and  Inefficiencies  In  federal  programs. 

Question  2.— Do  you  plan  to  take  any 
steps  to  curb  wasteful  or  Inappropriate  con- 
sulting contracts  and  procurement? 

Yes.  We  plan  to  closely  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  recent  OMB  Initiatives  to  curb 
any  Inappropriate  use  of  consulting  con- 
tracts by  Federal  agencies.  These  Initiatives 
resulted  In  a  $162  million  reduction  In  con- 
sulting and  related  services  during  FY  1981, 
and  we  anticipate  an  additional  $500  million 
reduction  In  FY  1982.  Actual  expenditures 
will  be  Increased  by  3  percent  when  compar- 
ing FY  1981  and  FY  1983  data— but  that  re- 
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fleets  a  real  decrease  of  10  percent  In  con- 
stant FY  1981  dollars. 

OMB's  current  Initiatives  to  further  tight- 
en management  controls  over  consulting 
and  related  services  contracts  include  the 
development  of  additional  guidelines.  We 
are  currently  analyzing  public  and  agency 
comments  received  on  drafts  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

We  plan  to  monitor  the  implementation  of 
a  number  of  actions  we  have  taken  to  curb 
waste  in  procurement;  including: 

A  directive  to  agencies  to  reduce  wasteful 
end  of  year  spending. 

A  requirement  that  agencies  develop  ad- 
vance procurement  planning  procedures. 

The  development  of  training  material  in 
ethics  and  standards  of  conduct  for  procure- 
ment personnel. 

The  halving  of  procurement  of  high  vul- 
nerability Items  such  as  furniture  and  other 
equipment  and  publications  until  agencies 
submitted  detailed  plans. 

We  currently  have  underway  the  develop- 
ment of: 

Job  performance  and  training  materials 
for  auditors  and  investigators  in  detection 
and  prevention  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
procurement;  and 

An  internal  control  for  procurement 
guidelines  as  part  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A- 
123  on  internal  controls. 

Question  3.— As  you  know,  this  Committee 
has  been  actively  Involved  in  the  Issue  of 
travel  management.  I  was  quite  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Interagency  Travel  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Project.  Will  you  contin- 
ue the  efforts  to  control  federal  travel  ex- 
penditures? 

Yes.  I  have  already  received  a  briefing  by 
OMB  staff  on  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  OMB-led  task  force  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interagency  Travel 
Management  Project. 

Last  July,  after  the  President  reviewed 
the  report  on  strengthening  Federal  travel 
management  prepared  by  the  Project  staff, 
he  directed  the  lead  agency  heads  to  Imple- 
ment the  study  recommendations,  with 
overall  coordination  by  the  Director  of 
OMB. 

The  Travel  Management  Improvement 
Group,  created  last  August,  Is  chaired  by 
OMB  and  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
four  agencies  with  major  travel  policy  au- 
thorities—State, Defense,  GSA,  and  Office 
of  Personnel  Management.  The  Group  has 
been  working  since  last  September  on  ways 
to  improve  control  and  management  of 
agency  travel  expenditures.  The  improve- 
ments under  consideration,  as  I  understand 
It,  win  require  legislative  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative actions  and  are  laid  out  over  an  Im- 
plementation period  of  up  to  a  year  In 
length. 

Question  4.— It  has  been  more  than  thirty 
years  since  the  Congress  passed  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  In  1950.  but  38  percent 
of  all  agencies  are  not  yet  In  compliance 
with  this  Act,  and  these  agencies  control 
over  50  percent  of  the  federal  budget.  What 
Initiatives  do  you  plan  to  take  to  Insist  on 
compliance  with  this  Act? 

We  are  going  to  press  for  compliance  with 
the  Act.  As  you  know.  It  requires  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  to: 

Establish  accounting  principles  after  con- 
sultation with  OMB  and  Treasury  and  In 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  executive 
agencies: 

Cooperate  with  agencies  In  developing  ac- 
counting systems;  and 

Approve  accounting  systems  that  are  ade- 
quate. 


The  GAO  grants  approval  of  accounting 
systems  in  two  phases: 
Principles  and  standards,  and 
Systems  design. 

With  regard  to  the  first  phase,  principles 
and  standards,  only  one  percent  of  agency 
systems  remain  unapproved.  However,  only 
64  percent  of  systems  designs  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  this  Is  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. 

Comptroller  General  Bowsher  recently 
launched  a  review  of  ways  to  streamline  the 
approval  process.  We  are  meeting  with  him 
and  other  members  of  the  Joint  Financial 
Management  Improvement  Program  next 
month  to  discuss  this  issue  and  other  finan- 
cial priorities.  At  that  time,  we  hope  to 
agree  on  an  appropriate  role  that  OMB  can 
play  In  expediting  the  review  and  approval 
process.  It  may  be  that  we  can  build  upon 
the  recent  OMB  experience  in  updating  and 
approving  the  fund  control  systems  of  the 
major  departments  and  agencies  under  the 
authority  of  the  Antldef  Iclency  Act. 

Question  5.— As  head  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Integrity  and  Efficiency,  on  what 
areas  do  you  Intend  to  focus  the  Council's 
resources? 

The  President's  Council  on  Integrity  and 
Efficiency  was  created  to  strengthen  the  In- 
spector General  Program  and  to  coordinate 
and  implement  Government  policies  con- 
cerning integrity  and  efficiency  in  Federal 
programs.  It  has  an  active  program  under- 
way that  I  beUeve  Is  completely  consistent 
with  these  purposes.  I  plan  to  chair  the 
Council  In  a  manner  that  will  continue  to 
support  these  purposes. 

The  President's  Council,  of  course,  was 
created  without  an  Independent  source  of 
resources.  Its  resources  are  only  what  the 
members  provide.  So  far,  I  understand  the 
members  have  been  very  supportive  of  all 
the  Council's  Interagency  and  government- 
wide  projects.  I  believe  that  this  support 
will  continue  and  should  be  focused,  as  It 
currently  Is,  on  plans  for  coordinated  gov- 
ernment-wide activities;  standards  for  man- 
agement, operation,  and  conduct  of  IG  ac- 
tivities; development  of  a  well-trained, 
highly  skilled  corps  of  auditors  and  Investi- 
gators; and  Interagency  projects.  I  am  very 
pleased  by  the  Council's  ability  to  be  active 
and  effective  on  the  Interagency  front  while 
still  recognizing  and  respecting  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Individual  IG's  autonomy  and 
objectivity.  1  believe  this  Is  a  sound  ap- 
proach. 

Question  6.— Do  you  beUeve  that  RIFs  are 
an  effective  means  to  reduce  both  the  size 
and  waste  of  the  Federal  Government? 

RIFs  are  certainly  effective  In  the  sense 
that  they  do  get  reductions  accomplished 
when  attrition  would  take  too  long.  Howev- 
er, a  RIF  also  Is  a  very  clumsy  and  expen- 
sive method  of  making  reductions.  For  ex- 
ample: 

A  RIP  of  100  employees  may  affect  sever- 
al   times    the    initial    number   because    of 
bumping"  and  "retreat"  rights. 
An  employee  who  Is  qualified  "on  paper" 
for   another   Job   may   not   really   be   well 
suited  for  that  position. 

The  pay-saving  features  of  the  RIP  proc- 
ess mean  that  people  who  get  bumped  down 
to  lower-level  positions  must  still  get  their 
original  salaries  for  an  extended  time 
period. 

Because  seniority  is  given  heavy  weight, 
RIFs  hit  young  people,  women  and  minori- 
ties with  disproportionate  Impact. 

Furloughs  may  be  a  viable  alternative 
where  the  agency  problem  Is  a  short-term 
one,  such  as  funding  to  get  through  the 


fiscal  year.  However,  when  the  problem  re- 
quires permanent  personnel  reductions,  a 
reduction  In  force  Is  required  If  attrition, 
even  In  combination  with  furloughs,  cannot 
be  counted  on  to  achieve  the  objective. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  basic  Administra- 
tion objective  of  reducing  the  size  of  our 
government's  workforce  is  a  desirable  one, 
which  Is  generally  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  When  attrition  would 
be  too  slow,  and  the  RIF  process  Is  the  only 
practical  way  to  reach  reduced  staffing 
levels  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  process  now 
In  the  law  will  have  to  be  used. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  this  Administra- 
tion Is  especially  concerned  that  everything 
possible  Is  done  to  assist  displaced  Federal 
employees.  We  are  disturbed  by  recent  alle- 
gations that  some  agencies  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  they  should.  If  personnel  offices 
are  overwhelmed  by  other  work  associated 
with  RIFs,  we  are  urging  that  agencies  set 
up  managerial  task  forces  to  counsel  and 
assist  employees  who  are  being  RIFed  and 
to  aid  In  their  outplacement. 

IX.  RELATIONS  VtriTH  CONGRESS 

Question  1.— Do  you  agree  without  reser- 
vation to  respond  to  any  reasonable  sum- 
mons to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Congress  if 
you  are  confirmed? 

Yes. 

Question  2.— Are  you  willing  to  provide 
such  Information  as  Is  requested  by  such 
committees? 

I  do  not  foresee  any  situation  in  which  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  provide  such  Infor- 
mation in  response  to  any  reasonable  re- 
quest of  a  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Congress. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 

wiTZ): 

S.  2357.  A  bill  to  prohibit  export  restric- 
tions that  Interfere  with  existing  contracts 
for  the  exportation  of  such  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 

S.  2358.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  collect 
fees  and  charges  for  services,  benefits,  privi- 
leges, and  authorizations  granted  in  admin- 
istering Its  regulatory  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2359.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Act  (70  SUt.  109); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.): 

S.  2360.  A  bill  to  provide  that  States  may 
enter  agreements  with  the  United  States 
under  which  the  State  will  retain  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the 
purposes  of  administering  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  and  the  em- 
ployment service  program  as  currently  pro- 
vided under  Federal  law.  to  allow  States  to 
retain  unemployment  compensation  funds 
In  State-managed  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garm)  (by  request): 
S.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  development,  and 
related  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG   (for   himself, 

Mr.    Proxmirx,    Mr.    Kasten.    Mr. 

ScHMiTT.  and  Mr.  Chatez): 

S.   2362.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 

Fuels   Corporation:   to   the   Committee   on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (by  request): 
S.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EKDMENICI: 
S.  Res.  361.  A  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire  Co.  of  Las 
Vegas.  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mf.    PRYOR,    Mr. 

Abonor,    Mr.    Fors    and    Mr. 

BoscHwiTz): 
S.  2357.  A  biU  to  prohibit  export  re- 
strictions that  interfere  with  existing 
contracts  for  the  exportation  of  such 
conunodities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PROHIBITION  OP  CXHTAIN  EXPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
to  this  Nation's  agricultural  sector  and 
to  the  foreign  nations  which  depend 
upon  the  United  States  to  supply  a 
major  portion  of  their  food  needs.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  Introducing 
would  prohibit  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  Imposing  restric- 
tions upon  the  export  of  agricultural 
conunodities  which  would  interfere 
with  valid  export  contracts,  provided 
the  contract  was  entered  into  prior  to 
the  time  such  export  restrictions  are 
imposed. 

As  a  result  of  continuing  uncertainty 
following  a  mistaken  foreign  policy  de- 
cision several  years  ago,  nations  which 
relied  solely  upon  the  United  States 
for  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  food 
products  are  now  seeking  alternative 
suppliers  of  grain.  This  has  ultimately 
led  to  greater  competition  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters from  other  grain-producing 
countries  such  as  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  are  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world  and  can 
compete  favorably  with  amy  other 
country  if  given  a  fair  chance.  Howev- 


er, our  farmers  are  severely  disadvan- 
taged by  a  market  that  is  not  operat- 
ing freely  because  our  export  sales  are 
threatened  by  uncertainties  in  the  cur- 
rent trade  environment.  These  uncer- 
tainties are  creating  a  situation  in 
which  buyers  and  sellers  of  agricultur- 
al product  do  not  have  confidence  that 
existing  contracts  will  be  honored. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  experiencing 
the  worst  of  all  possible  situations. 
The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  buy 
grain  freely  on  the  world  market.  Yet 
the  constant  threat  of  a  U.S.  grain  em- 
bargo has  helped  to  drive  farm  prices 
down  substantially.  It  is  not  the  Soviet 
Union  which  suffers  because  of.  this 
uncertainty;  it  Is  the  American  farmer 
who  suffers. 

We  must  make  aui  Irrevocable  com- 
mitment to  our  trading  partners  that 
the  United  States  will  honor  all  export 
contracts  that  are  entered  into  in  good 
faith.  We  must  protect  the  right  of 
our  farmers  and  grain  exporters  to  sell 
our  farm  products  abroad.  To  do  oth- 
erwise destroys  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  supplier, 
which  In  turn  threatens  future  export 
sales  and  depresses  the  income  of 
farmers. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  our 
ftmn  exports  make  to  this  Nation's 
economy.  Since  1970,  the  value  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  has  increased 
more  than  sixfold,  reaching  $44  biUion 
in  1980-81.  Export  volume  has  more 
than  doubled  in  these  same  years.  Our 
agricultural  trade  balance  has  been  in 
surplus  in  each  of  these  years,  rising 
from  $1  billion  in  1970  to  over  $26  bil- 
lion during  the  last  fiscal  year.  This 
surplus  helps  to  offset  our  chronic 
nonagricultural  trade  deficit,  a  deficit 
which  exceeded  $50  billion  last  year. 

Agricultural  exports  provide  about 
one-fourth  of  U.S.  farm  income  and 
the  harvest  from  almost  two-fifths  of 
our  cropland  is  sold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Agricultural  exports  also  gener- 
ate jobs— more  than  1  million  people 
are  working  full  time  In  farm-export- 
related  jobs.  Beyond  this,  agricultural 
exports  generate  additional  business 
activity:  Every  dollar  that  is  returned 
to  the  United  States  from  farm  ex- 
ports is  more  than  doubled  In  business 
activity  in  the  general  economy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  an  argoiment 
can  be  made  that  this  legislation  will 
hamper  the  President's  ability  to  carry 
out  American  foreign  policy.  I  reject 
this  view.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  his- 
torical evidence  Indicates  that  agricul- 
tural embargoes  are  an  effective  tool 
of  foreign  policy.  Agricultural  embar- 
goes do  not  provide  the  kind  of  sanc- 
tion that  deters  foreign  aggression. 

Former  President  Carter's  grain  em- 
bargo against  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vides a  good  case  in  point.  Not  one 
Soviet  soldier  was  removed  from  Af- 
ghanistan because  of  President  Car- 
ter's   grain    embargo.    After    a    brief 


period  of  adjustment,  the  Soviet 
Union  proceeded  to  supply  its  grain 
needs  from  other  exporting  nations. 
Who  was  hurt  by  the  U.S.  embargo? 
Surely  not  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
policy  ought  to  be  one  in  which  we  at- 
tempt to  earn  as  much  as  possible 
from  our  grain  exports.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  purchase  food  be- 
cause it  cannot  grow  enough  on  its 
own,  let  us  extract  the  highest  price 
possible  and  compel  the  Soviet  Union 
to  utilize  its  scarce  foreign  exchange 
reserves. 

It  simply  cannot  be  in  our  national 
interest  to  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  do  what  it  is  unwise  to  do.  An 
agricultural  embargo  does  not  repre- 
sent a  firm  stand  against  foreign  ex- 
pansionism; it  represents  a  bankrupt 
policy  in  which  difficult  policy  deci- 
sions have  been  avoided. 

We  must  facilitate,  not  impede,  a 
vigorous  agricultural  export  policy. 
This  legislation  Is  an  Important  first 
step  In  achieving  this  objective.  It  is  a 
step  which  will  not  add  a  single  dollar 
to  the  Federal  budget.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2357 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
Impose  any  restrictions  upon  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  interfere 
with  valid  contracts  for  the  exportation  of 
such  commodities  entered  Into  prior  to  the 
date  such  export  restrictions  are  imposed 
and  which  provide  for  the  delivery  of  such 
commodities  for  exportation  within  180 
days  of  the  date  such  export  restrictions  are 
imposed.* 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2358.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
collect  fees  and  charges  for  services, 
benefits,  privileges,  and  authorizations 
granted  in  administering  Its  regulatory 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

COLLSCTION  or  CERTAIN  PEES  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  col- 
lect fees  and  charges  for  services,  ben- 
efits, privileges,  and  authorizations 
granted  in  administring  Its  regulatory 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  bill  and  the  executive  commu- 
nication which  accompanied  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2358 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  be  authorized  to  collect  charges  and 
fees  and  to  retain  and  use  the  moneys  col- 
lected for  its  operating  expenses  as  de- 
scribed in  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Definitions.—  For  purposes  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  "adjusted  costs"  includes  the  anticipat- 
ed direct  and  indirect  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  administering  a  program  during  a 
fiscal  year  minus  fees  anticipated  to  be  col- 
lected for  services  or  benefits  rendered 
under  the  program  during  that  fiscal  year 
under  section  2  of  this  Act  or  title  V  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act  of 
1952  (31  U.S.C.  {  483a); 

(2)  "natural-gas  company"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  term  has  under  section  2(6) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  {  717a(6)); 

(3)  '"public  utility"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  that  term  has  under  section  201(e)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (18  U.S.C.  J  824(e)); 

(4)  '"jurisdictional  gas  deliveries"  means 
the  total  volume  of  natural  gas  that  is  sold 
by  a  natural-gas  company  to  any  person, 
except  another  natural-gas  company,  and 
excludes  the  natural  gas  that  is  sold  to  a 
person  who  later  resells  the  natural  gas  In 
interstate  commerce. 

(b)  Annual  Charges  To  Be  Assessed.— 

(1)  Elach  natural-gas  company  that  has  an 
effective  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  under  section  7(c)  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  i  717f(c)),  shall  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  reasonable  annual 
charge  in  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
adjusted  costs  of  administering  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  IJ717  et  seq.).  The 
aimual  charge  for  each  natural-gas  compa- 
ny shall  be  computed  based  on  its  propor- 
tional share  of  the  total  Jurisdictional  gas 
deliveries  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  or 
on  a  method  for  apportioning  the  adjusted 
costs  that  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
fair  and  equitable. 

(2)  Each  public  utility  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  a  reasonable  annual  charge  in 
an  amount  fixed  by  the  Commission  to  re- 
imburse the  United  SUtes  for  the  adjusted 
costs  of  administering  parts  II  and  III  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  !5  824-25r), 
except  for  the  regulation  of  cogeneratlon 
and  small  power  production  under  sections 
201  and  210  of  that  Act  (16  U.S.C.  St  824 
and  8241).  The  annual  charge  for  each 
public  utility  shall  be  computed  based  on  Its 
proportional  share  of  the  kilowatt  hours 
transmitted  under  Interchange  power  agree- 
mente  and  the  gross  Jurisdictional  kilowatt 
hours  sold  by  all  public  utilities  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  or  on  a  method  for  ap- 
portioning the  adjusted  costs  that  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

(3)  Each  common  carrier  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Commission  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  a  reasonable  annual  charge  in 
an  amount  fixed  by  the  Commission  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  the  adjusted 
costs  of  administering  the  regulation  of  oil 
pipelines.    The    annual    charge    for    each 


common  carrier  shall  be  computed  based  on 
its  proportional  share  of  the  total  Jurisdic- 
tional volumes  transported  during  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year  or  on  a  method  for  appor- 
tioning the  adjusted  costs  that  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

(c)  Fees  To  Be  Assessed.- In  addition  to 
its  authority  under  title  V  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriations  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
i  483a),  section  10(e)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  S  803(e)),  and  section  2(b)  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  may  fix  and  col- 
lect fees  and  charges  for  applications,  re- 
quests, grants  or  approvals  of  licenses,  aban- 
donments, curtailments,  exemptions,  rate  or 
tariff  authorizations,  or  any  other  authori- 
zation under  its  jurtsidiction  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  services  or  bene- 
fits rendered  by  the  Commission  under  its 
regulatory  programs  and  for  costs  incurred 
by  the  Commission  to  serve  an  Independent 
public  interest.  Fees  and  charges  under  this 
section  shall  be  computed  based  on  methods 
that  the  Commission  determines  by  rule  to 
be  fair  and  equitable. 

(d)  Waiver.— The  Commission  may,  by 
rule  or  order,  waive  all  or  part  of  an  annual 
charge  or  fee  assessed  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  When  so  specified  in  appropria- 
tions acts,  any  monies  collected  by  the  Com- 
mission may  be  retained  and  used  for  oper- 
ating expenses  when  these  monies  are  not 
earmarked  for  specific  programs  of  other 
departments  and  agencies,  notwithstanding 
the  requirement  in  other  law  that  monies  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  takes  effect  on  October  1, 
1982. 

Federal  ElNERGY 
Regitlatory  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  10,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "to  authorize  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to  collect  fees  and 
charges  for  services,  benefits,  privileges  and 
authorizations  granted  in  administering  its 
regulatory  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  clear 
the  Commission's  authority  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  energy  regulation  to  the  taxpayer 
by  recovering  a  greater  share  of  those  costs. 
In  the  form  of  annual  charges  and  user  fees, 
from  energy  companies  that  operate  under 
Commission  license  or  authorization.  The 
Commission  now  has  explicit  authority  to 
impose  annual  charges  on  hydropower  com- 
panies under  section  10(e)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  » 802(e)).  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  give  it  comparable  author- 
ity over  natural  gas  companies,  electric  utili- 
ties and  oil  pipelines. 

Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1952  (lOAA)  (31  U.S.C. 
i  483a)  states  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
regulatory  licenses,  privileges  or  other  au- 
thority should  be  self -sustaining  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  and.  to  that  end,  im- 
powers  agencies  to  collect  fees  and  charges. 
However,  the  Commission's  fees  and  charges 
under  the  lOAA  have  been  challenged  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  These 
suits  question  the  Commission's  authority 
to  recoup  expenses  associated  with  contest- 
ed hearings,  rulemakings,  and  other  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  regulatory  environment 
In  which  energy  companies  hold  operating 
privileges.  The  proposed  bill  is  designed  to 


supplement  the  Commission's  authority 
under  the  lOAA  by  specifying  that  the 
Commission  can  assess  and  collect  annual 
charges  and  user  fees  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  regulatory  costs  not  oth- 
erwise recovered  under  existing  law.  The 
annual  charge  for  each  company  would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  company's 
share  of  total  energy  deliveries  or  sales  in  a 
fiscal  year.  Annual  charges  and  user  fees 
could  also  be  based  on  other  methods  the 
CoRunission  found  fair  and  equitable.  Simi- 
lar authority  to  Impose  annual  charges  on 
regulated  entities  (apart  from  the  Commis- 
sion's own  authority  over  hydropower  com- 
panies) is  now  vested  In  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  section  31  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  !  78ee). 

COST  AND  BUDGETARY  DATA 

E^nactment  of  this  legislation  would  cause 
no  increase  in  the  Commission's  budgetary 
requirements.  It  would  result  in  an  estimat- 
ed reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of 
approximately  an  additional  $30-40  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  agency  In 
the  first  year  after  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

C.  M.  Butler  III, 

ChairmaTL0 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2359.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act  (70 
Stat.     109);    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
STORAGE  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to.  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Act  (70  Stat. 
109). 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2359 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  (70  Stat.  100)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "'On  January  1"  in  the  fourth 
sentence  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"On  May  1". 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  B.C..  March  25,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "to  amend  section  6  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  (70  SUt.  109)". 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  draft  bill  changes  the  date  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  May  1  by  which  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  the  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Act  (Act)  annual  finan- 
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cial  report.  The  change  In  the  fiscal  year- 
end  date  from  June  30  to  September  30  has 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Department  to 
comply  with  the  due  date  for  the  report  Im- 
posed by  the  Act.  The  report  requires  actual 
cost  data  for  more  than  30  participating 
projects  in  addition  to  the  Storage  Project 
as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  inter- 
face between  several  Bureau  divisions  and 
regional  offices  and  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Western  Area  Power  Administra- 
tion. Projections  of  costs  and  revenues  must 
be  determined  in  order  to  prepare  Exhibit  5 
of  the  report  which  reflects  the  historical 
and  projected  repayment  of  the  reimbursa- 
ble Federal  investment  and  shows  the  rate 
of  progress,  year  by  year.  In  accomplishing 
full  repayment.  We  believe  the  change  from 
January  1  to  May  1  will  give  us  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  to  prepare  the  report  and 
forward  it  to  the  Congress  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Oajiket  E.  Carhdthkrs. 

Assistant  Secretary.m 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.): 
S.  2360.  A  bill  to  provide  that  SUtes 
may  enter  agreements  with  the  United 
States  under  which  the  State  will 
retain  a  portion  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tering the  imemployment  compensa- 
tion program  and  the  employment 
service  program  as  currently  provided 
under  Federal  law.  to  allow  States  to 
retain  unemployment  compensation 
funds  in  State-managed  fimds.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

inQDITTES  Ilf  PKDERAL  niTKKPLOYICXirT  TAX 
SYSTOt 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  which 
seeks  to  redress  the  current  inequities 
in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(FUTA).  while  at  the  same  time  Insur- 
ing that  States  experiencing  high  un- 
employment have  adequate  Federal 
reserves  in  which  to  rely  upon. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  been 
unable  to  target  adequate  administra- 
tive dollars  to  meet  employment  situa- 
tions existing  In  individual  States.  The 
result  has  l)een  that  both  Congress 
and  the  States  are  limited  in  their 
ability  to  develop  solutions  to  the 
basic  problems  of  providing  employ- 
ment services  and  adequate  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

This  was  most  recently  evidenced  in 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  Congress  approved  to 
offset  the  estimated  37-percent  reduc- 
tion in  total  employment  security  ad- 
ministrative funds— which  resulted 
from  congressional  reductions  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget. 

Currently,  the  combined  State  trust 
funds  are  $7  bUlion  In  debt,  and  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  this  indebtedness  is 
expected  to  rise  to  $13  billion.  This 
debt  is  being  offset  through  the  Infu- 


sion of  Federal  general  revenue  dol- 
lars. 

To  prevent  the  further  erosion  of 
this  vital  financial  system,  and  to 
insure  adequate  safeguards  for  the  ad- 
ministrative portion  of  FUTA,  either 
legislative  relief  must  come  or  next 
year  an  Increase  In  the  FUTA  tax  will 
be  necessary  to  offset  current  finan- 
cial losses.  My  legislation  should  pre- 
vent this  from  occurring,  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  States  the  realiza- 
tion of  additional  revenue  for  adminis- 
trative programs  and  State  trust 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  has  four  basic 
objectives.  It  provides  a  funding  for- 
mula which  should  prevent  the  finan- 
cial worsening  of  the  combined  State's 
trust  funds.  It  retains  the  State/Fed- 
eral partnership  in  meeting  employ- 
ment demands  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  Federal  oversight. 

This  legislation  Increases  fimdlng 
opportunities  without  Increasing 
taxes.  And  It  provides  an  equitable 
return  of  the  employer's  FUTA  dollars 
for  the  operation  of  the  employment 
services. 

The  time  has  come  In  which  a 
change  In  the  current  funding  struc- 
ture would  not  only  Improve  the 
system,  but  would  also  Insure  that  In- 
dividual State  interests  and  needs  are 
being  met. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1935  established  a  national 
unemployment  insurance  program. 
The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933  estab- 
lished the  employment  service  pro- 
gram. Funding  for  both  programs  was 
provided  by  a  payroll  tax  on  employ- 
ers. The  tax  later  became  known  as 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

The  current  FUTA  tax  rate  Is  set  at 
an  actual  0.7  percent,  which  employers 
pay  on  the  first  $6,000  In  wages  for 
each  employee. 

This  tax  Is  collected  by  the  IRS,  and 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Treasury  to 
finance  the  administration  of  each 
State's  program  for  employment  serv- 
ices, the  extended  unemployment  ac- 
coimt,  and  the  Federal  unemployment 
account— the  amount  repayable  to 
States  with  depleted  reserves. 

The  IRS  uses  an  estimated  2,000  em- 
ployees and  between  $25  to  $45  million 
annually  In  FUTA  resources  to  collect 
the  tax. 

The  amount  returned  to  each  State 
for  the  administration  program  fund  Is 
determined  by  a  complicated  formula 
with  more  than  90  components,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Labor  Department. 

Currently,  0.45  percent  of  the  0.7 
percent  FUTA  tax  Is  dedicated  to 
States  for  their  administrative  pro- 
grams. However,  due  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment's formula,  many  States  re- 
ceive substantially  less  than  this 
amoimt  once  It  Is  returned  to  them  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  major  component  of  my 
bill  allows  each  State,  at  Its  option,  to 


retain  Its  own  portion  of  administra- 
tive FUTA  taxes.  This  differs  from 
current  law,  which  dictates  that  It  be 
fuxuieled  through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, at  the  rate  of  return  armu- 
ally  determined  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  total 
FUTA  tax  paid  by  the  employer  will 
remain  the  same.  However,  for  States 
choosing  to  not  continue  participation 
In  the  current  Federal  program,  many 
win  retain  a  larger  share  of  their  origi- 
nal administrative  FUTA  taxes. 

My  legislation  provides  that  0.40  per- 
cent be  dedicated  to  States  collecting 
and  administrating  their  own  FUTA 
program,  with  the  balance  being  sent 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  grants  to  State's  fimd, 
and  the  temporary  and  permanent 
Federal  extended  benefits  accoimt. 

The  0.05  supplemental  funding 
source— from  0.45  to  0.40  percent— will 
guarantee  that  adequate  Federal  fimd- 
lng for  States  with  high  imemploy- 
ment remain  available.  This  fractional 
percentage  would  also  remain  avail- 
able on  the  Federal  level  for  States 
whose  tax  base  Is  Inadequate  to  fund 
an  employment  assistance  system. 

An  added  attraction  Is  that  Interest 
earned  on  the  money  retained  by 
States  would  produce  additional  reve- 
nue for  operation,  an  option  current 
law  does  not  provide. 

Under  this  bill,  participation  In  the 
program  would  be  strictly  optional. 
Any  State  wishing  to  opt  out  of  the 
Federal  FUTA  system  may  do  so.  All 
current  Federal  requirements  for 
State  employment  offices  and  services 
will  be  retained.  The  bill  merely  gives 
States  an  opportunity  to  run  their 
own  administrative  programs,  guaran- 
teeing a  100-percent  return  on  the  ad- 
ministrative portion  of  the  FUTA  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  computer 
analysts  of  my  proposal  be  Included  In 
the  Record.  The  data  used  Is  based  on 
the  Department  of  Labor's  1981  fig- 
ures, and  clearly  shows  the  financial 
gains  most  States  will  realize  under 
this  proposal. 

Additionally,  there  Is  a  second  com- 
ponent of  this  bill.  This  second  section 
will  allow  States  to  manage  and  main- 
tain their  own  unemployment  insur- 
ance trust  funds. 

Under  current  law.  States  collect 
and  deposit  taxes  earmarked  for  un- 
employment Insurance  Into  trust 
funds.  However,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment controls  all  Individual  State 
trust  fund  accounts.  Historically,  Fed- 
eral Investments  on  these  moneys 
have  been  less  than  10  percent,  while 
most  States  experience  short-term  in- 
terest on  deposits  In  the  15-  to  16-per- 
cent range. 

This  legislation  will  permit  States  to 
manage  and  maintain  their  own  trust 
fund  Investments.   As  with  the  first 
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section  of  the  bill,  this  section  Is  also 
optional  to  the  States. 

Should  a  State  choose  to  manage  Its 
own  trust  fund.  It  will  accrue  several 
financial  advantages  over  the  current 
system— regardless  of  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  in  that  State. 

These  include  providing  additional 
funds  which  would  bolster  the  State's 
economy,  resulting  from  the  increased 
interest  on  investments.  The  higher 
Interest  yield  will  also  bolster  the  fi- 
nancial solvency  of  the  unemployment 
Insurance  trust  funds.  Additionally, 
Improved  collections  could  be 
achieved— It  Is  estimated  that  $200  to 
$250  million  currently  goes  uncollect- 
ed. 

The  new  State/Federal  relationship 
provides  for  a  clear  division  of  respon- 
sibility through  a  signed  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  State  selecting  either/or  both  op- 
tions: Collecting  and  managing  the 
FUTA  tax  and  the  management  of  the 
State  trust  fund. 

The  Labor  Department  shall  moni- 
tor the  agreements  with  the  States. 
Failure  of  a  State  to  comply  with  the 
agreement  shall,  after  proper  adminis- 
trative review,  result  in  tax  penalties 
for  the  State. 

If  a  State  falls  to  comply  with  the 
administrative  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment, a  0.3-percent  additional  tax 
would  be  added  to  the  0.7-percent 
FUTA  tax.  The  U.S.  Treasury  would 
receive  the  additional  0.3  percent  for 
deposit  In  the  Federal  trust  fund. 

The  borrow  and  repayment  proce- 
dures provided  by  title  XII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  have  not 
been  modified.  The  ability  of  the 
States  to  borrow  from  the  Federal  un- 
employment account  remains  Intact 
and  unchanged. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of  my 
proposal  are  clear.  On  an  optional 
basis.  It  permits  the  States  to  manage 
their  employment  services  previously 
dependent  upon  Federal  appropriation 
and  Department  of  Lat>or  discretion. 

This  legislation  provides  new  fund- 
ing sources  for  additional  revenue  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $525-$600  million 
previously  not  available  to  the  States 
through  Improved  FUTA  collection, 
and  Increased  Interest  on  FUTA  and 
benefit  trust  funds.  Additionally,  the 
bin  provides  for  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  administration,  regula- 
tion, and  payroll  through  the  States 
collection  of  the  FUTA  tax. 

The  bin  maintains  a  State/Federal 
relationship  while  giving  the  States 
flexibility  In  program  operation,  con- 
trol, and  long-range  planning.  It  also 
provides  for  the  continued  50-50  fi- 
nancing of  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram by  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, while  at  the  same  time  as- 
suring funding  stability  and  mainte- 
nance of  effort  for  the  employment 
service,  unemployment  insurance,  and 


labor    marketing    information    func- 
tions. 

My  legislation  eliminates  the  dupli- 
cate tax  collection  on  the  employer  by 
reducing  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lection of  FUTA.  It  also  reduces  paper- 
work for  the  employer  through  joint 
filing  of  FUTA  taxes  and  State's  taxes 
with  just  one  collection  agent— the 
State. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  I  have  been  developing  this 
legislation  with  a  number  of  concerned 
individuals.  These  include  Congress- 
man Bliley  from  the  Third  District  of 
Virginia,  Congressman  Wajjpler  from 
the  Ninth  District  of  Virginia,  Gover- 
nor Robb.  and  a  bipartisan  group  of 
the  Virginia  State  Legislature,  and 
particularly  the  senior  members  of  the 
Virginia  Employment  Commission, 
whose  comments  and  suggestions  have 
been  Invaluable.  I  extend  a  special 
thanks  to  all  of  them,  and  the  many 
other  interested  parties  from  around 
the  country  who  have  assisted  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  Already  It 
has  been  hailed  as  "the  first  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  New  Federalism".  Sup- 
port for  this  blU  wlU  give  States  the 
opportunity  to  Increase  their  FUTA 
revenues  and  once  again  provide  ade- 
quate employment  services  to  workers 
and  employers.  It  is  time  we  do  aU  we 
can  to  assist  those  who— through  no 
fault  of  their  own— find  themselves 
unemployed. 

I  ask  that  my  remarks  and  a  copy  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

8TA1X  ADMIlflSTRATIOH  OF  UlfElIPLOYMEl«T 
COlfPENSATION  AND  EMPLOTMXNT  SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  Chapter  23  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  3311  as  section  3310  and  in- 
serting after  section  3310  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  3311.  STATE  ADMIMSTRAnON  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MEMT  COMPENSATION  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  State  Agreements.— Any  State  which 
Is  willing  and  able  to  do  so  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  under  this  section  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  which— 

"(1)  the  Oovemor  of  such  State,  or  such 
State's  legislatively  designated  agency, 
shall,  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  collect  the  tax  Imposed  under 
this  chapter  on  wages  attributable  to  such 
State  (as  determined  under  section 
3302(d)(2)): 

"(2)  the  State  shall  retain  a  portion  of 
such  tax  collected  equal  to— 

"(A)  0.40  percent  of  the  total  wages  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3306(b)).  with  respect  to 


which  such  tax  was  collected  by  such  State; 
and 

"(B)  60  percent  of  any  penalty  collected 
by  such  State  with  respect  to  such  tax. 

to  be  used  by  such  State  for  administration 
of  the  State's  unemployment  comp>ensation 
law  and  public  employment  offices,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (o);  and 

"(3)  the  State  shall  promptly  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Employment  Security  Administration 
Account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
(established  under  section  901  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  the  remaining  portion  of  such 
tax  and  penalties  not  retained  by  the  State 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(b)  Use  of  Unexpended  Funds.— 

"(1)  Any  funds  (including  any  Interest 
earned  thereon)  retained  by  a  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  which  are  not  expended  by  such 
State  for  administration  of  the  State's  un- 
employment compensation  law  or  public 
employment  offices  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  State  into  such  State's  unemployment 
fund  for  use  in  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  sections  3304(aK4) 
and  3306(f)  of  this  Code  and  section 
303(a)(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  funds 
retained  by  a  State  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  may  be  deposited  into  the  State's 
unemployment  fund  and  subsequently  with- 
drawn for  purpKjses  of  Eulmlnistration  of  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  law  or 
public  employment  offices. 

'(c)  Secretarial  Approval.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  under  this  section 
which  is  willing  and  able  to  do  so  unless— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  such  State  does  not  have  a  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  approved  under 
section  3304  or  that  such  law  does  not  in- 
clude the  provisions  set  forth  in  section  303 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  in  sections  8 
and  9  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (commonly 
known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act),  except 
that  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  any  such  provision  is 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  may  waive  such  requirement:  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  the  State  is  not  able  to  properly 
collect  and  pay  over  the  tax  imposed  under 
this  chapter  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tteasury  may  refuse  to  enter  an 
agreement  under  this  section  if  he  deter- 
mines, within  90  days  after  a  State  requests 
to  enter  such  agreement,  that  the  State 
cannot  meet  any  requirement  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  declare  a  State  to 
be  in  violation  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  section  if  he  determines  that  the 
State  is  not  meeting  any  requirement  of  this 
section.  Any  such  refusal  or  declaration 
shall  be  subject  to  administrative  review  by 
the  Secretary  making  such  refusal  or  decla- 
ration, and  to  Judicial  review,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  sections  303  and 
304  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  the  case  of 
a  declaration  of  violation,  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (f)  may  not  take  effect 
untU  after  completion  of  such  administra- 
tive review,  and  may  not  take  effect  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  completion  of  such  adminis- 
trative review.  In  the  case  of  either  a  refusal 
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or  a  declaration  of  violation,  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  secretary  to  show  that 
the  State  cannot  meet,  or  is  not  meeting, 
any  requirement  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Paymehts  Uitoer  Other  Provisions 
or  Law.— Any  State  having  an  agreement 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  title  III  or  title  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  under  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1933  (commonly  known  as  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  State's  unemployment 
compensation  law  or  public  employment  of- 
fices. 

"(e)  ErrccTivB  Dar  or  AcmtmmT.—  Any 
agreement  under  this  section  shall  become 
effective  with  the  beginning  of  a  taxable 
year  and  may  not  be  terminated. 

■(f)   PntALTY   roR   ViOLATioH   or   Agrkz- 

MDIT.— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  in  violation  of  an  agreement 
under  this  section,  and  such  declaration  be- 
comes effective  for  any  taxable  year  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (cK2),  the  total 
credits  otherwise  allowable  under  section 
3302  (after  applying  the  provisions  of  such 
section)  for  any  employer  subject  to  the  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  such 
State  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by  10  percent  of  the 
tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  wages  paid  by 
such  employer  during  such  taxable  year 
which  are  attributable  to  such  State. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  with  respect 
to  which  such  a  declaration  remains  effec- 
tive for  more  than  one  consecutive  taxable 
year,  the  amount  of  such  total  credits  shall 
be  further  reduced  by  an  additional  10  per- 
cent of  such  wages  for  each  such  consecu- 
tive taxable  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  the  definitions  and  special  rules  set 
forth  in  section  3302(d)  shall  apply  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  section 
3302(c).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  23  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  referring  to  section  3311  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3311.  SUte  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  and 
employment  service  programs. 

"Sec.  3312.  Short  title.". 

(3)  Section  3304(a)(4)  of  such  Code  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subparagraph,  amounts  in  such 
fund  may  be  used  by  the  State  for  adminis- 
tration of  its  unemployment  compensation 
law  and  public  employment  offices;". 

(4)  Section  3306(f)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and  ";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  amounts  in  such 
fund  may  be  used  by  the  State  for  adminis- 
tration of  its  unemployment  compensation 
law  and  public  employment  offices. '. 

(5)  Section  3501  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  taxes"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  section  3311,  the  Uxes". 


(b)  (1)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  other  than 
a  State  having  an  agreement  under  section 
3311  of  such  Act,"  after  "Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act". 

(2)  Section  303(a)(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided  further.  That  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  proviso,  amounts  in 
such  fund  may  be  used  by  the  State  for  ad- 
ministration of  its  employment  compensa- 
tion law  and  public  employment  offices". 

(3)  Section  301(c)(3HA)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  not  In- 
cluding amounts  retained  by  States  under 
section  3311  of  such  Act,"  after  "Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  901  •of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  ameended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed  to  transfer  from  the  employment 
security  administration  account  to  the  i-'ed- 
eral  unemployment  account  an  amount 
equal  to  100  percent  of  the  additional  tax 
received  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  with  respect  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  the  reduced  credit  provision  of  section 
3311(f). 

"(B)  Any  amount  transferred  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  credited  against, 
and  shall  operate  to  reduce,  the  balance  of 
advances  made  under  section  1201  to  any 
State  in  proportion  to  such  State's  respec- 
tive share  of  the  total  of  such  balances. ". 

STATI  MANAGEMKirr  Or  STATE  tnnOfPLOTlfEIfT 

ruifD 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3304  (a)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or.  at  the  option  of 
the  State,  be  maintained  and  managed  as  a 
separate  fund  by  such  State  (in  which  case 
all  earnings  on  such  fund  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  such  fund)". 

(b)  Section  330«  (f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(f)  Unemployment 
Fund.— For  purposes"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

'(f)  UREXPLOYIfElfT  PUHB.— 

"(1)  For  purposes"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  former  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1  (a)  (4)  of  thla  Act)  as  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  choos- 
es to  maintain  and  manage  its  own  unem- 
ployment fund  rather  than  maintain  an  ac- 
count in  the  Unemployment  Tmst  Fund 
such  choice  must  be  made  on  a  taxable  year 
basis.". 

(c)  Section  3302  (c)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  fund"  after  "unemployment  ac- 
count". 

(d)  Section  303  (a)  (4)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  or.  at  the  option  of  the  State,  be  maln- 
Uined  and  managed  as  a  separate  fund  by 
such  SUte  (In  which  case  all  earnings  on 
such  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  such  fund)". 

(e)  Section  901  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)  (1).  by  Inserting  "or 
pay"  after  "transfer"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  (it),  by  insert- 
ing ",  or  paid  to,"  after  "account  of"; 


(3)  in  subsection  (d)  (I)  (B).  by  inserting  ". 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  maintains 
and  manages  Its  own  unemployment  fund, 
to  such  State, "  after  "such  additional  tax" 
the  first  place  it  appears; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  (2),  by  inserting  "and 
payments  "  after  "transfers";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (f)  (4)  (A),  by  inseriing 
'"or  payment"  after  "transfer". 

(f)  Section  903  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or.  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
maintains  and  manages  Its  own  unemploy- 
ment fund,  shall  be  paid  to  such  State  at 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (2),  by  inserting  "or 
paid  "  after  "transferred"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall,  in  Ueu  of  being 
so  transferred  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  payment  to  such  State  shaU,  in  lieu  of 
being  so  transferred  or  paid  "; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  pay"  after  "shall 
transfer"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  to  such  State"  after 
"account  of  such  State";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  '"or  payment"  after 
"available  for  transfer"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (bK2),  by  Inseriing  ",  or 
paid  to  a  State."  after  "account  of  a  State"; 
and 

(5)  In  subsection  (cKl),  by  Inserting  ".  or 
paid  to  a  State,"  after  "account  of  a  State'". 

(g)  Section  904(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '",  other  than  a 
State  agency  of  a  State  which  maintains 
and  manages  Its  own  unemployment  fund" 
after  "'each  State  agency". 

(h)  Section  905(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".or  for  pay- 
ment to  States  maintaining  and  managing 
their  own  unemployment  funds,"  after 
Trust  Fund". 

(1)  Section  1201  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or.  In  the  case  of  a  State 
which  maintains  and  manages  its  own  un- 
employment fund.  shaU  pay  in  monthly  in- 
stallments to  such  State,"  after  "Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  payment"  after 
"transfer":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "'or  paid"  after  "trans- 
ferred". 

(j)  Section  1202(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  or  may  make  payment 
from  the  State's  unemployment  fund  Into 
the  Federal  unemployment  account,"  after 
"Federal  unemployment  account";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "request"  and  all  that 
foUows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
quest or  paid,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promptly  transfer  or  credit 
such  amount  in  reduction  of  the  balance."'. 

(k)  Section  204(e)  of  the  Federal-SUte  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "". 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  maintains 
and  manages  its  own  unemployment  fund, 
by  payment  from  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account  to  such  State". 

RESPOIfSIBILITIES  Or  SECRETARY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  following 
activities  and  functions  which  support  and 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  labor  ex- 
change system  in  each  State  and  which  pre- 
serve the  national  requirements  of  such  a 
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system:  test  development  and  research; 
maintenance  of  an  occupational  and  indus- 
trial classification  system;  and  exchange  of 
labor  among  the  States.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  be  responsible  for  maintaining 
such  efforts  as  have  been  contracted  with 


States  with  respect  to  federally  mandated 
retirement  and  fringe  benefits  for  employ- 
ees of  State  Employment  Security  Agencies, 
(b)  The  States,  through  the  Governor's 
office  or  legislatively  designated  agency, 
shaU  be  required  to  maintain  the  '  employ- 


ment and  unemployment  efforts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 
States  shaU  be  required  to  maintain  an  ac- 
tuarily  sound  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment system. 


CHART  3.-IMPACT  STATEMENT  USING  1981  DATA-CURRENT  SYSTEM  VERSUS  PROPOSED 
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By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garn)  (by  request): 

S.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, community  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


HousiRo  Ain>  comnmiTY  dkvxlopicent 
AKXNSiaarTS  or  igsa 

•  Mr,  LUGAR.  Mr,  President,  today, 
by  request,  I  am  Introducing,  along 
with  Senator  Garn,  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1982.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Sectlon  Explanation  and 
Justification 


Title  I- 


-COKITDNITY  AND  NeIGHBORHOOO 

Development 


RENTAL  REHABILITATION 

Section  101  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
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of  1974  to  create  a  new  Rental  RehablltU- 
tlon  Program.  This  new  Initiative  will  help 
preserve  the  Nation's  rental  housing  stock 
In  low-  and  moderate- Income  neighborhoods 
and  assist  very  low-Income  tenants.  The 
need  for  rental  rehablliUtion  is  clear:  of  26 
million  renter-occupied  uniu  In  the  Nation. 
1.8  million  are  seriously  deficient  and  an- 
other 2.6  million  have  significant  Inadequa- 
cies. Furthermore,  continuing  deterioration 
and  abandonment  of  rental  units  is  acceler- 
ating the  decline  of  many  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. 

In  order  to  provide  low-Income  housing  as- 
sistance at  a  fraction  of  previous  costs,  the 
Department  proposes  to  rely  primarily  on 
the  Modified  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
Program  to  bridge  the  "affordabillty  gap" 
for  very  low-Income  renters  in  the  private 
marlcet.  To  ensure  that  the  modified  certifi- 
cate approach  works  smoothly,  a  supporting 
program  to  rehabilitate  rental  units  is  nec- 
essary. The  Rental  Rehabilitation  Program 
will  answer  the  concern  expressed  by  some 
that  certificate  assistance  will  be  Inadequate 
because  affordable  units  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  certificate  holders.  By  providing 
States  and  local  governments  with  the  abili- 
ty to  produce  modestly  rehablliuted  units 
where  needed,  the  new  initiative  will  mini- 
mize the  occurrence  of  localized  rental  unit 
shortages  which  may  otherwise  occur  within 
some  markets  and  neighborhoods. 

The  proposed  Rental  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram addresses  the  need  to  upgrade  rental 
properties  through  allocations  to  larger 
cities,  urban  counties,  and  SUtes  of  both 
cash  grants  (Rental  RehablliUtion  Grants) 
and  contract  authority  for  rental  assistance 
payments  for  tenants  (Modified  Section  8 
Existing  Housing  I.  The  new  initiative  would 
replace  HUDs  current  Section  312  Rehabili- 
tation Loan  and  Section  8  Moderates  Reha- 
bilitation Programs. 

(1)  Rental  Rehabilitation  Grants,  allocat- 
ed on  a  needs  basis,  would  be  used  by  local 
and  State  governments  to  help  reduce 
owners'  costs  of  rehabilitating  rental  prop- 
erties In  low-  and  moderate-Income  neigh- 
borhoods. This  reduced-cost  financing 
would  make  rehabilitation  feasible  In  those 
areas  where  the  after-rehabUlUtlon.  free- 
market  rent  for  units  will  be  affordable  to 
persons  receiving  rental  assistance  through 
Modified  Section  8  Existing  Housing. 

(2)  Modified  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
("modified  certificates")  would  offer  very 
low-Income  tenants  the  opportunity  to  lease 
rehabilitated  units  and  other  standard  hous- 
ing stock  at  rental  payments  which  they  can 
afford.  Contract  authority  for  certificates 
would  be  allocated  for  local  and  SUte  gov- 
ernments in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
rental  rehabilitation  grants. 

Program  funds  are  to  be  used  In  low-  and 
moderate-income  neighborhoods,  selected 
according  to  locally  esUblished  criteria. 
Grants  to  local  and  State  governments  will 
have  no  restrictions  regarding  the  number 
of  units  in  buildings  to  be  assisted:  unlike 
previous  HUD  programs,  no  distinction  Is 
made  between  single  family  and  multlfamily 
properties.  All  structures  and  units  must 
meet  the  Section  8  Existing  Housing  Qual- 
ity Standards  after  rehabilitation.  Local  and 
State  governments  are  given  broad  discre- 
tion In  providing  rental  rehabUiUtion  funds 
to  individual  property  owners.  For  example, 
public  monies  may  be  given  as  outright 
grants  (reducing  the  rehablliUtion  funds 
which  property  owners  need  to  obtain  from 
private  sources),  deferred  payment  loans  (to 
be  repaid  on  sale  of  the  building),  or  low-In- 
terest loans  repayable  to  the  public  agency. 


In  order  to  encourage  a  high  level  of  par- 
ticipation by  private  lenders  In  project  fi- 
nancing and  underwriting,  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  new  progam  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  rehabiliUt- 
ing  each  individual  property.  If  additional 
public  funds  are  needed  to  meet  local  and 
SUte  Program  objectives,  Conununity  De- 
velopment Block  Grants  or  other  public 
monies  may  be  used  to  further  assist  indi- 
vidual projects. 

A  key  feature  of  the  new  program  is  the 
separation  of  the  rehablliUtion  and  rental 
subsidies,  and  a  reliance  on  private  market 
forces  to  encourage  owner  participation  and 
availability  of  rehablliuted  unlU  for  very 
low-Income  families.  Unlike  HUD's  current 
Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation  Program, 
the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Program 'would 
not  require  property  owners  receiving  assist- 
ance to  agree  to  rent  llmiUtlons  and  guar- 
anteed low-income  occupancy  Imposed  by 
government  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram. Instead,  a  program  performance 
standard  would  encourage  participating  gov- 
ernments to  select  neighborhoods  and  prop- 
erties in  which  eighty  percent  of  initial 
after-rehablliUtlon  market  renU  (i.e.,  renU 
without  special  program  rent  limits)  will  fall 
below  the  applicable  payment  standard  for 
modified  certificates,  and  thus  be  affordable 
to  very  low-Income  tenants  holding  certifi- 
cates. 

Consistent  with  the  general  rules  of  the 
Modified  Section  8  Existing  Housing  Assist- 
ance Program,  tenants  receiving  certificates 
under  the  rental  rehablliUtion  Initiative 
may  live  In  units  of  their  choice.  Thus,  they 
may  elect  to  remain  in  units  rehablliuted 
under  the  program  or  to  move  to  any  other 
dwelling  of  their  choice.  This  means  that 
long-term,  low-income  occupancy  is  rehablli- 
uted structures  Is  not  guaranteed  through 
the  new  program.  However,  the  perform- 
ance standard  on  after-rehablllUtlon  renU 
mentioned  above  would  push  rental  reha- 
blliUtion activity  Into  areas  where  such 
renU  are  most  likely  to  continue  to  be  af- 
fordable by  very  low-income  renters  with 
modified  certificates  and  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  and  individuals  without  cer- 
tificates. 

The  program  separation  between  rehablli- 
Ution and  rental  subsidies  will  have  funda- 
mental Implications  for  financial  underwrit- 
ing and  management  of  individual  struc- 
tures. Since  certificate  holders  In  assisted 
properties  may  move  out  of  their  units  at 
any  time,  subject  to  any  lease  requlremente, 
owners  cannot  depend  on  a  HUD-guaran- 
teed  rental  Income  stream.  Instead,  proper- 
ty financial  underwriting.  Including  repay- 
ment of  rehablliUtion  debt,  has  to  make 
sense  even  If  buildings  have  no  certificate 
holders  renting  units.  Real  market  rents- 
rents  which  unsubsidized  tenants  are  actual- 
ly wlUing  to  pay  for  rehablliuted  units  in 
the  areas  where  assisted  structures  are  lo- 
cated—would serve  as  the  basis  for  the  un- 
derwriting of  rehablliUtion  proJecU  sup- 
ported by  this  program. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  local  and  SUte  gov- 
emmenU,  Interested  In  stretching  the 
Impact  of  their  rental  rehabUIUtion  funds, 
will  generally  limit  the  amount  of  assistance 
to  each  Individual  project  to  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  make  the  project  work. 

Since  this  program  does  not  provide  for 
guaranteed  tenants  and/or  subsidies  at- 
tached to  individual  units,  property  owners 
must  work  to  keep  current  tenanU  satisfied 
and.  If  vacancies  occur,  to  attract  new  rent- 
ers. Thus,  owners  will  be  under  market 
place  pressure  to  maintain  building  services 


and  conditions  once  rehablliUtion  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  short,  the  proposed  rental  rehablliU- 
tion program  brings  the  free  market  place 
back  into  HUD's  assisted  housing  programs. 
As  a  result  of  this  fundamental  shift  in  ap- 
proach, the  Federal  Government  will  be 
able  to  assist  a  significantly  larger  number 
of  property  owners  and  very  low-income 
tenants  than  current  programs  could  for  the 
same  amount  of  money.  Analysis  shows  that 
the  proposed  Rental  RehablliUtion  Pro- 
gram can  provide  comparable  assistance  to 
that  provided  under  the  Section  8  Moderate 
RehablliUtion  Program  to  40  percent  more 
families  and  to  40  percent  more  units  at  the 
same  cost. 

Specific  provisions  of  the  proposal  are  as 
follows.  Subsection  (a)  provides  basic  au- 
thorization to  the  Secretary  to  make  rental 
rehablliUtion  granU  to  SUtes  and  units  of 
general  local  government.  Grants  would  be 
made  available  to  help  support  the  rehablli- 
Ution of  privately  owned  real  property  to 
be  used  for  primarily  residential  rental  pur- 
poses. Up  to  $150  million  of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  title  I  of  the  1974  Act  for  FY 
1983  would  be  available  for  rental  rehablli- 
Ution grants  in  that  year. 

Subsection  (a)  would  also  authorize  HUD 
to  make  available  contract  authority  under 
the  Modified  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
Program  for  use  In  connection  with  rental 
rehablliUtion  programs.  The  special  alloca- 
tions of  these  certificates  are  expected  to  Xx 
used  primarily  to  enable  tenanU  of  struc- 
tures to  be  upgraded  under  the  program  to 
remain  in  their  units  after  rehablliUtion. 
However,  these  certificates  may  also  be  used 
to  assist  tenanU  displaced  as  the  result  of 
rehablliUtion  activities  and  to  implement 
the  more  general  purposes  of  the  Modified 
Section  8  E^xisting  Housing  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, i.e.,  to  assist  other  very  low-income 
tenants  in  obtaining  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing.  For  example,  certificates 
could  be  given  to  qualified  families  on  Sec- 
tion 8  waiting  llsu  with  referral  to  vacant 
units  rehablliuted  with  program  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  esUbllshes  provisions  for 
the  allocation  and  reallocation  of  resources 
provided  under  the  new  section.  Paragraph 
(1)  makes  cities  with  populations  of  50.000 
or  more,  urtMUi  counties  (as  defined  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974),  and  SUtes  eligible 
for  rental  rehablliUtion  granU.  The  Secre- 
tary would  allocate  amounts,  taking  Into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  low-income  renter 
population,  rental  housing  market  condi- 
tions, overcrowding  of  rental  housing,  the 
condition  of  the  rental  housing  stock,  and 
other  appropriate  objectively  measurable 
conditions.  These  factors  are  intended  to 
assure  that  program  funds  are  targeted  to 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  actual  allocation 
system  will  be  determined  once  relevant 
1980  Census  daU  are  avaUable. 

Paragraph  (2)  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  make  several  key  adjustments  in  the 
allocation  amounts  esUblished  under  para- 
graph (1).  First,  the  Secretary  may  esUbllsh 
minimum  allocation  amounts  for  granU  to 
cities  and  urban  counties  representing  pro- 
gram levels  below  which  conduct  of  a  local 
program  would  not  be  feasible.  HUD  is  cur- 
rently planning  a  minimum  allocation 
amount  of  $100,000  which  would  generate  a 
program  volume  of  at  least  $200,000  (due  to 
the  50%  leveraging  requirement).  Funding 
"allocations"  of  less  than  the  minimum 
amounts  would  be  added  to  the  allocation 
for  the  SUtes  where  the  relevant  cities  and 
counties   are   located,   and   these   localities 
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would  be  eligible  for  assistance  from  the 
SUtes  in  undertaking  rental  rehablliUtion 
activities. 

Second,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  performance  adjustments,  not 
to  exceed  15  percent  in  amounts  at.  d  or 
deducted,  to  city,  urban  county,  and  SUte 
allocations,  based  on  an  annual  review  of 
each  grantee's  progress  In  meeting  program 
performance  requirements.  The  siecretary 
would  esUblish  program  performance  crite- 
ria, including  performance  In  achieving  the 
result  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  initial 
after-rehabilitation  rents  for  aiisisted  prop- 
erties, on  a  free-market  basis,  are  within  the 
applicable  payment  standard  for  modified 
certificates.  If  a  city  or  urban  county  quali- 
fies for  a  direct  allocation  of  funds  above 
the  minimum  program  amount,  it  would  re- 
ceive a  grant  even  if  this  performance  ad- 
justment reduces  the  grant  below  the  mini- 
mum level. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  for  allocation  of 
contract  authority  for  modified  certificates 
for  grantees  on  a  basis  proportional  to  the 
allocation  of  rental  rehabilitation  grant 
funds.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude a  provision  in  the  aimual  contribu- 
tions contracts  for  these  certificates  to 
ensure  that  use  of  the  rental  rehablliUtion 
grants  and  modified  certificates  is  effective- 
ly coordinated. 

Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  annual  program  reviews  and  audits  of 
l<x»l  and  SUte  efforts  to  ensure  that  grant 
recipients  are  carrying  out  their  activities  in 
a  timely  manner  and  consistent  with  pro- 
gram guidelines,  and  that  they  have  a  con- 
tinuing capacity  to  carry  out  the  program  in 
a  timely  manner.  This  paragraph  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  adjust,  reduce,  or 
withdraw  resources  made  available  under 
the  program,  with  the  limitation  that  re- 
sources already  expended  on  eligible  activi- 
ties may  not  be  recaptured  or  deducted 
from  future  resources  to  be  made  available. 
Resources  which  become  available  as  a 
result  of  these  tunding  adjustments  (and  ac- 
tions under  section  111  of  the  1974  Act)  are 
to  be  reallocated  to  other  SUtes  and  local- 
ities during  the  year  in  which  they  become 
available.  These  review  and  grant  adjust- 
ment features  are  comparable  to  those  in 
the  Community  Development  Bl(x:k  Grant 
Program. 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
esUblish  the  maximum  levels  of  rental  re- 
habilitation grants  which  individual  govem- 
menU  may  receive  in  a  single  year  under 
the  program.  Although  SUtes  tuid  localities 
with  effective  programs  may  receive  funds 
above  their  initial  allocations,  their  receipt 
of  funding  reallocations  will  have  an  upper 
limit.  This  provision  will  minimize  the  in- 
centive for  local  governments  to  overstaf f  or 
spend  funds  too  quickly  in  a  '"granUman- 
ship"  effort  to  get  more  funds. 

Paragraph  (6)  provides  that  funds  not  ob- 
ligated by  SUtes  and  localities  to  specific 
projects  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  will  be 
added  to  funds  available  for  the  general  al- 
location in  the  next  year  under  subsection 
(b). 

The  rental  rehablliUtion  program  would 
not  require  participating  govemmenU  to 
submit  an  application  before  receiving 
annual  funds.  Subsection  (c)  does,  however, 
require  program  participants  to  prepare  an 
annual  sUtement  containing  a  description 
of  their  rental  rehablliUtion  programs  by 
December  31  of  each  year  In  which  activities 
are  being  carried  out.  Copies  of  the  sUte- 
ment would  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  submitted  to  HUD. 


Subsection  (d)  conUins  a  series  of  key 
program  requirements.  Paragraph  (1)  pro- 
vides that  rental  rehablliUtion  grants  can 
only  be  used  to  rehabiliUte  structures 
which  are  located  in  low-and  moderate- 
Income  areas  defined  and  designated  by  the 
grant  recipient  and  which  are  to  be  used  pri- 
marily for  residential  renUl  purposes.  Para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  esUblish  the  require- 
ments that  all  assisted  rehablliUtion  meet 
the  section  8  Housing  Quality  Standards, 
and  that  program  funds  only  cover  SO  per- 
cent of  project  rehablliUtion  costs,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary.  Paragraph  (4)  pro- 
hibits participating  governments  from  im- 
posing special  rental  llmiUtlons  on  property 
owners  assisted  with  rental  rehabilitation 
funds.  The  rental  of  units  in  properties  re- 
hablliuted under  the  program  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  SUte  and  local  require- 
ments as  any  comparable  rehabilitation  un- 
dertaken without  Federal  assistance.  This 
feature  Is  crucial  to  the  cost-efficient, 
market-based  characteristic  of  the  Rental 
RehablliUtion  Grant  Program. 

Paragraph  (5)  prohibits  owners  of  struc- 
tures assisted  with  program  funds  from  re- 
fusing to  rent  to  tenants  solely  because  they 
are  receiving  Section  8  rental  assistance. 
Paragraph  (6)  requires  participating  Juris- 
dictions, in  designing  and  operating  their 
programs,  to  require  property  owners  to  be 
personally  liable  for  payment  of  debts  in- 
curred. This  provision  Is  designed  to  encour- 
age an  Increased  sense  of  owner  responsibil- 
ity for  individual  assisted  projects  during 
and  after  rehabilitation.  It  will  also  tend  to 
encourage  program  participation  by  owners 
with  a  greater  interest  in  long-term  rental 
income  rather  than  the  syndication  of  tax 
benefits. 

Paragraph  (7)  prohiblU  SUtes  and  local- 
ities from  using  program  funds  for  the  costs 
of  administering  their  rental  rehablliUtion 
efforts.  Localities  and  SUtes  are  expected  to 
use  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
or  other  public  funds  to  support  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  operating  their  rental  re- 
hablliUtion programs. 

Subsection  (e)  contains  provisions  relating 
to  SUte  rental  rehablliUtion  programs. 
Paragraph  (1)  limits  SUte  use  of  rental  re- 
hablliUtion resources  to  Jurisdictions  and 
unincorporated  areas  which  do  not  receive 
direct  allocations  under  subsection  (b). 
SUtes  may  either  esUblish  their  own  pro- 
grams, working  directly  with  property 
owners  in  the  eligible  areas,  and/or  distrib- 
ute the  resources  to  individual  Jurisdictions. 
In  order  to  give  States  time  to  gear  up  for 
the  program.  States  would  be  able  to  opt 
not  to  administer  a  rental  rehablliUtion 
program  in  fiscal  year  1983.  HUD  will  ad- 
minister the  Bute's  allocations  during  1983 
in  any  SUte  exercising  this  option.  After 
fiscal  year  1983,  SUtes  will  be  expected  to 
assume  responsibility  for  administering 
their  programs. 

Subsection  (f )  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  esUblish  by  regulation  relocation 
standards  for  the  new  program.  These  rules 
will  only  apply  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  HUD- 
operated  SUte  program,  as  provided  for  In 
subsection  (e). 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  program  par- 
ticipants will  be  responsible  for  supporting 
national  historic  preservation  objectives  In 
their  rental  rehabilitation  efforts,  working 
with  SUte  Historic  Preservation  Officers  on 
any  projects  where  national  historic  preser- 
vation standards  cannot  be  met.  It  also  ex- 
empts the  new  program  from  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
other  related  laws  and  authorities. 


Section  101(b)  would  exempt  rental  reha- 
bilitation grants  from  the  "lump  sum"  draw- 
down provisions  of  section  104(g).  Subsec- 
tion (c)  contains  a  technical,  conforming 
amendment.  Subsection  (d)  would  require 
program  grantees  to  certify  in  advance  of 
funding  that  their  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted and  administered  in  conformity  with 
applicable  civil  rights  requirements. 

URBAN  HOMESTEAOING 

Section  102(a)  would  reduce  the  fiscal 
year  1983  funding  authorization  for  the 
urban  homesteading  program  from  $13,467 
million  to  $12  million,  and  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Of  the  $12  million  requested.  $9  million 
would  be  used  for  the  existing  urban  home- 
steading  program.  This  represents  a  pro- 
gram level  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated 
program  demand  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
remaining  $3  million  would  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  Multlfamily  Homesteading  Demon- 
stration Program  proposed  In  subsection  (c). 

Subsection  (b)  contains  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  permit  HUD  and  the  governmental 
entities  carrying  out  urban  homesteading 
programs  to  charge  consideration  In  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  homestead  proper- 
ties to  the  entities  and  to  the  ultimate 
owner-occupants,  respectively.  Existing  law 
requires  HUD  to  transfer  properties  to  local 
entities  without  payment,  and  requires  con- 
veyance of  the  property  to  the  homesteader 
to  be  "without  substantial  consideration."  If 
the  consideration  received  for  a  property  by 
a  local  entity  exceeds  that  charged  by  HUD 
for  the  property,  half  of  the  excess  would 
have  to  be  remitted  to  HUD. 

These  amendments  recognize  the  fact 
that  free  transfer  is  not  always  necessary  to 
successful  homesteading.  Thus,  HUD  would 
be  given  discretionary  authority  to  set  a 
transfer  price  for  individual  homesteading 
properties  at  a  level  conducive  to  attract 
homesteaders,  while  at  the  same  time 
stretching  scarce  Federal  resources  over 
more  homesteading  properties.  SUtes  and 
localities  would  be  free  to  charge  whatever 
consideration  they  deem  appropriate  for 
these  properties,  with  the  caveat  that  half 
of  their  "gain"  would  have  to  be  refunded  to 
HUD.  

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  HUD  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  using  a  variety  of  homesteading  and  re- 
lated techniques  to  encourage  the  reuse  of 
HUD-owned  multlfamily  properties  for  pri- 
marily residential  use,  in  which  the  dwelling 
units  would  be  under  a  cooperative  or  con- 
dominium form  of  ownership.  The  Secre- 
tary would  transfer  sulUble  properties  to 
the  SUte  or  local  government,  which  would 
be  responsible  for  managing  the  disposition 
and  rehablliUtion  of  the  property  at  the 
local  level.  The  transfer  would  include  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  would  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  responsible 
agency,  including  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
to  assure  that  such  use  in  fact  occurs. 

The  program  would  be  designed  to  spur 
local  Interest  In  dealing  with  deteriorated 
multlfamily  housing  stock  in  creative  and 
Innovative  ways.  Among  other  things,  HUD 
would  encourage  new  approaches  to  multi- 
family  homesteading,  such  as  "condostead- 
ing".  "Condosteadlng  "  would  permit  home- 
steaders to  build  equity,  and  could  be  used 
to  encourage  people  of  middle  income  to 
invest  and  live  In  deteriorated  buildings  and 
neighborhoods.  HUD  would  also  encourage 
creative  financing  techniques  for  rehablliU- 
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tion.  which  would  result  In  the  maximum  le- 
verage of  public  funds. 

The  Multifamlly  Homesteading  Program 
would  concentrate  on  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erties with  approximately  30  units  (to  the 
extent  available),  to  coincide  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  proposed  Rental  Rehabilitation 
Program.  This  would  also  allow  for  the 
transfer  of  a  greater  number  of  properties. 

The  Budget  assumes  participation  by  up 
to  IS  localities  and  the  transfer  of  at  least 
15  properties,  with  an  average  acquisition 
price  of  $200,000  (30  unit  properties  at 
M.500  per  unit  average).  Since  the  Depart- 
ment intends  to  vary  the  level  of  subsidy  for 
property  acquisition  by  requiring  a  down 
payment  or  equity  commitment  by  the 
homestead  entity,  the  total  number  of 
transfers  could  increase  by  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  authorize  the 
use  of  homesteading  funds  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  the  demonstra- 
tion program. 

RXTKALCRS 

Section  103  would  repeal  several  HITD 
conomunity  development  and  related  au- 
thorities. Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  the 
Rehabilitation  Loan  Program  contained  in 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  This 
Program  authorizes  direct  loans  to  property 
owners  and  tenants  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  residential  and  business  properties. 

These  functions  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  a  number  of  existing  eligible  activities 
in  the  Community  Envelopment  Block 
Grant  Program.  For  example,  section 
105<a)<4)  includes  as  an  eligible  activity  the 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments. Including  the  financing  of  public  or 
private  acquisition  of  privately  owned  prop- 
erties for  rehabiliUtion  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  properties.  Section  105(aK14) 
provides  that  block  grants  may  be  used, 
among  other  things,  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  commercial  or  industrial  buildings 
or  structures  and  other  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial real  property  improvements.  Final- 
ly, section  105<aH15)  allows  block  grants  to 
be  used  for  a  wide  range  of  rehabilitation 
activities  undertaken  by  neighborhood  non- 
profit groups,  local  development  cori>ora- 
tions  and  minority-enterprise  small  business 
investment  companies.  In  addition,  special 
funding  for  rental  rehabilitation  Is  proposed 
In  the  Department's  Rental  Rehabilitation 
Initiative.  In  light  of  these  existing  and  pro- 
posed authorities,  continuation  of  the  Sec- 
tion 312  Program  Is  no  longer  desirable. 

The  proposal  would,  however,  retain  pro- 
visions of  section  312  concerning  the  cre- 
ation and  uses  of  the  program's  revolving 
fund.  These  provisions  would  be  retained  to 
Insure  that  funds  for  servicing  and  liquidat- 
ing section  312  loan  contracts  would  be 
available  untU  September  30.  1983  or  until 
the  assests  and  liabUities  of  the  fund  are 
transferred  to  the  revolving  fund  for  liqui- 
dating programs,  whichever  is  earlier.  An 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  traiufer  of 
the  fund  will  be  Included  in  the  Depart- 
ment's proposed  fiscal  year  1983  appropria- 
tion legislation.  The  provision  also  would 
make  clear  that  the  monies  In  the  revolving 
fund  for  liquidating  programs  may  be  used 
for  necessary  expenses  <  Including  the  use  of 
private  contractors)  for  servicing  and  liqui- 
dating section  312  loans. 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  the  Surplus 
Land  Program  contained  in  section  414  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969.  Section  414  permiU  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  transfer  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  to  HXn>  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  for  sale  or  lease  at  fair 
value  for  use  for  predominantly  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing. 

Since  Its  Inception,  this  program  has  been 
infrequently  used.  Only  seven  properties 
have  been  transferred  since  1970.  This  limit- 
ed activity  over  such  a  long  period  does  not 
Justify  the  costs  Involved— staff,  travel  etc.— 
in  maintaining  the  program.  Moreover,  the 
program  is  administratively  Inefficient, 
since  it  interjects  HUD  and  PmHA  between 
G8A  and  the  ultimate  purchaser/lessee  of 
the  property  involved. 

In  addition  to  repealing  section  414.  this 
proposal  would  permit  HUD  and  FmHA  to 
dispose  of  surplus  property  within  120  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  if  either 
Secretary  had  requested  GSA  to  transfer 
the  land  prior  to  the  effective  date  6l  this 
Act.  This  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate time  Is  afforded  the  Secretaries  to 
complete  processing  of  projects  in  the  pipe- 
line at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  1983 
legislation. 

Section  414  presently  provides  that  land 
conveyed  to  a  private  entity  will  revert  to 
the  United  States  if  it  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses within  30  years  ( 20  years  with  Federal 
approval)  after  its  transfer  for  use  as  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing.  The  repealer 
specifically  provides  that  this  provision  will 
continue  to  be  in  force  and  effect  for  all 
properties  transferred  pursuant  to  section 
414  to  which  It  applies. 

Subsection  (c)  would  repeal  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Renewal.  Open  Space  Land  and 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Programs  in  order 
to  reduce  Federal  involvement  in  decisions 
which  are  more  appropriately  made  at  the 
local  level. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  would 
repeal  section  106(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  This  provision  requires  localities  to 
obtain  a  transient  housliig  study  before  an 
Url)an  Renewal  Plan  can  provide  for  the 
construction  of  hotels  or  other  transient 
housing  in  the  Urban  Renewal  area.  The 
study  is  to  assure  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  type  of  housing  in  the  area.  This  re- 
quirement would  be  deleted,  since  the  deci- 
sion concerning  whether  to  permit  transient 
housing  Is  one  that  should  be  made  by  local 
authorities  who  are  most  familiar  with  local 
zoning  and  marketing  conditions. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
would  eliminate  provisions  in  the  Open 
Space  Land  and  Neighborhood  FaciliUes 
Programs  which  prohibit  the  conversion  of 
land  or  property  obtained  with  assistance 
under  the  Programs  for  uses  other  than 
those  Intended  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made,  without  prior  Federal  approval. 
These  changes  would  give  the  locality  com- 
plete discretion  in  determining  the  appro- 
priate use  of  its  land  or  property,  and  would 
thereby  promote  the  effort  to  decentralize 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  speed  Its 
return  to  local  control.  The  locality  In 
which  the  land  and/or  property  is  situated 
is  best  able  to  determine  what  is  the  most 
appropriate  use  of  lU  resources  and  wheth- 
er or  not  a  conversion  to  another  use  Is  con- 
sistent with  Its  needs  and  objectives. 

Specific  provisions  to  be  repealed  include: 

Section  703(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Urbim 
Development  Act  of  1985.  This  authority 
prohibits  the  Secretary  from  approving  a 
conversion  In  the  use  of  neighborhood  facili- 
ties during  a  20-year  period  following  the 
grant,  unless  HUD  finds  that  the  conversion 
is  in  accordance  with  the  then-applicable 
program  of  health,  recreational,  social,  or 
similar  community  services  in  the  area,  and 
is  consistent  with  comprehensive  planning 


for  the  development  of  the  conununity  in 
which  the  facility  is  located. 

Section  704  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1981. 
This  provision  allows  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove a  conversion  of  open  space  land  to 
other  purposes  only  where  HUD  finds  that 
( 1 )  there  is  other  comparable  land  available 
for  substitution:  (2)  It  is  needed  for  orderly 
growth  and  development:  and  (3)  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
urban  area. 

Section  705  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1981, 
which  requires  prior  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  before  open  space  land 
involving  historic  or  architectural  purposes 
can  be  converted  for  other  uses. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  708  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1981,  which  gives  the  HUD 
Secretary  general  authority  to  deny  approv- 
al of  the  conversion  of  land  for  which  a 
grant  was  made  to  acquire  interests  to  guide 
future  urban  development. 

TiTLZ  II— HODSIItG  ASSISTANCX  PHOGRAMS 

ALLOCATION  AKD  USB  OP  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

AtTTHORITY 

The  E>epartment's  FY  1983  Eiidget  for 
low-income  housing  programs  consists  of 
the  following  major  elements: 

$1.8  billion  of  budget  authority  for  public 
housing  modernization  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Improvement  Assistance  Program 
contained  in  section  14  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937: 

10,000  units  of  Section  8  new  and  sut>stan- 
tial  rehabilitation  for  use  with  the  section 
202  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped 
Programs: 

108,815  units  under  the  new  Modified  Sec- 
tion 8  Existing  Housing  Assistance  Program 
contained  In  section  202  of  this  Act,  broken 
down  as  follows: 

60.815  certificates  designated  for  the  con- 
version of  units  now  under  the  current  Ex- 
isting Housing  Program.  30.000  certificates 
estimated  to  t>e  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Program  pro- 
posed in  section  101  of  this  Act.  10,000  cer- 
tificates estimated  to  be  used  with  the  sale 
of  HUD-held  properties  (Property  Disposi- 
tion). 5.000  certificates  to  be  available  to  the 
tenants  of  those  public  housing  units  to  be 
sold  or  demolished  during  the  fiscal  year. 
1,000  certificates  to  be  available  for  those 
Section  8  New  Construction  contracts  that 
are  not  renewed  at  the  end  of  their  five-year 
contract  term:  and 

The  conversion  of  5,000  units  of  Section 
23  Leased  Housing  to  the  present  Section  8 
Existing  Program. 

Since  the  entire  program  for  fiscal  year 
1983  Ls  proposed  to  be  funded  through  re- 
captured authority,  no  additional  authority 
under  section  5(c)  of  the  1937  Act  Is  being 
requested  for  that  year.  In  order  to  imple- 
ment the  program,  however,  section  201 
would  repeal  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
and  section  5(c)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  1937  Act. 

Section  213(d)  requires  HUD  to  allocate 
housing  assistance  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  different  areas  and  communi- 
ties so  far  as  practicable,  establishes  the 
range  of  allocations  for  nonmetropolltan 
areas  at  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance, limits  the  reallocation  of  funds  outside 
States  in  which  they  were  Initially  allocat- 
ed, and  contains  the  15  percent  Headquar- 
ters Reserve.  Given  the  Department's  pro- 
posed program  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
beyond,  it  makes  little  sense  to  retain  sec- 
tion   213(d).   That   section   specifically   ex- 
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empts  Comprehensive  Modernization  Assist- 
ance from  Its  coverage.  Moreover,  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  proposed  uses  of  the 
new  Section  8  Modified  Certificate  Program. 
Conversions  of  units  assisted  under  other 
1937  Act  provisions  to  the  new  program  and 
provision  of  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  Property  Disposition  Program  bear  no 
necessary  relationship  to  an  area's  relative 
need  or  location:  allocation  of  modified  Sec- 
tion 8  assistance  for  use  in  the  Rental  Reha- 
bilitation Program  would  be  governed  by  a 
separate  allocation  process.  To  the  extent 
an  allocation  system  is  needed  for  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  section  202  units,  an 
equitable  procedure  could  be  established  ad- 
ministratively. 

Section  5(c)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  1937  Act  im- 
poses, among  other  things,  percentage 
limits  on  the  amount  of  contract  authority 
which  can  be  used  for  new  and  substantially 
rehabilitated  units  as  opposed  to  existing 
units  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  These 
provisions,  if  retained,  could  apply  to  recap- 
tured and /or  carryover  funds  from  those 
years  which  are  proposed  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  1983  program.  Since  the  per- 
centage and  other  requirements  of  these 
provisions  are  inconsistent  with  the  Depart- 
ment's 1983  program,  they  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

MODiriED  SECTION  8  EXISTING  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Section  202  would  amend  Section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  create 
a  new  component  under  the  Section  8  Exist- 
ing Housing  Assistance  Program  Intended  to 
serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  HUD's  future  as- 
sistance to  needy  households. 

These  amendments  draw  upon  HUD's  ex- 
perience with  the  Ext)erimental  Housing  Al- 
lowance Program  (EHAP),  and  would  im- 
prove upon  the  present  Section  8  Existing 
"Finder's  Keeper's"  program  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  Instead  of  providing  maxi- 
mum rent  ceilings  based  upon  published 
Pair  Market  Rents  (PMR's),  under  the 
modificatloiis  a  "payment  standard"  would 
be  used,  based  on  the  rental  cost  in  a  par- 
ticular area  of  modestly  priced  standard 
housing  of  various  sizes  and  types.  This 
standard  would  be  used,  in  combination 
with  appropriate  data  about  family  income, 
to  determine  the  Federal  subsidy  amount  to 
be  provided.  A  family  would  be  permitted  to 
rent  above  the  payment  standard  amount, 
but  would  not  receive  additional  subsidy 
when  It  did  so.  At  the  same  time,  a  family 
also  would  be  permitted  to  rent  below  the 
payment  standard  amount  (provided  that 
the  selected  unit  met  prescribed  housing 
quality  standards)  without  reduction  of  the 
subsidy  amount.  The  program  thus  contains 
a  "shopper's  incentive"  which  serves  lioth  to 
contain  the  inflationary  Impact  on  rents 
that  is  experienced  in  the  current  program 
and,  more  importantly,  to  permit  assisted 
families  the  similar  range  of  choice  between 
hoiising  and  other  needs  that  they  would 
exercise  If  utilizing  only  their  own  money. 

The  absence  of  a  maximum  rent  provision 
would  have  several  beneficial  effects: 

Increased  opportunities  for  families  to  im- 
prove their  housing  and  neighborhoods.  Al- 
though housing  markets  are  complex,  in 
general  the  price  of  rental  housing  can  be 
viewed  as  a  continuum  reflecting  quality 
and  location.  Thus,  the  present  role  of 
FMR's  severely  limits  the  opportunities 
families  have  to  Improve  their  housing  and 
neighborhoods.  Without  a  rent  ceiling,  fam- 
ilies would  be  able  to  choose  units  in  neigh- 
twrhoods  with  less  concentration  of  low- 
income  residents,  furthering  the  legislative 


goal  of  promoting  economically  mixed  hous- 
ing and  the  Departmental  goal  of  increased 
opportunity  for  all  people  to  live  where  they 
choose. 

In  the  EHAP.  which  also  did  not  have  a 
rent  ceiling  feature,  over  half  of  the  partici- 
pating families  chose  units  above  the  equiv- 
alent of  FMR  and  paid  the  additional  cost 
themselves.  Families  like  these,  who  are 
willing  to  forego  other  consumer  items  in 
order  to  live  in  better  units  or  in  better 
neighborhoods,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so. 

Greater  equity  among  eligible  families. 
Many  families  are  now  living  in  housing 
which  costs  more  than  the  FMR  for  Section 
8  Existing  housing.  The  rent  celling  feature 
excludes  these  families  from  participating 
in  the  present  Section  8  program,  ironically, 
because  of  the  high  value  they  place  on 
housing.  (The  Section  8  Research  program 
has  found  that  a  few  families  do  downgrade 
their  housing  In  order  to  get  within  the 
FMR.) 

Easing  pressures  on  FMR's.  In  the  EHAP, 
rents  of  units  followed  the  rents  in  the 
market  at  large.  In  the  Section  8  Existing 
Housing  Program,  however,  there  is  a  heavy 
concentration  of  rents  near  the  FMR.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  the  concentration, 
but  a  major  cause  is  the  search  for  units  in 
the  narrow  band  of  housing  Just  under  the 
FMR.  Another  reason  is  the  perception  that 
if  a  unit  is  in  the  program  it  can  be  rented 
at  FMR.  even  if  It  was  previously  rented 
below  it.  In  a  survey  of  Section  8  landlords, 
many  stated  that  they  raised  their  rents  to 
meet  the  FMR.  All  of  these  factors  have  the 
effect  of  pushing  rents  In  that  segment  of 
the  market  up  to  FMR. 

Because  rents  are  pushed  up  to  FMR,  or 
even  above  PMR's  to  the  maximum  excep- 
tion rent,  and  because  the  effect  of  the  ceU- 
ing  is  to  exclude  units  above  this  limit  from 
the  program,  the  present  system  creates 
constant  pressures  for  raising  FMR's,  or  for 
authorizations  to  use  exception  rents. 

Comparisons  of  rent  changes  for  EHAP 
and  Section  8  Existing  Housing  Program  re- 
cipient families  that  do  not  move  demon- 
strate the  difference  a  ceiling  makes.  These 
families  in  Section  8  experienced  an  in- 
crease of  8  percent  in  rent.  In  EHAP,  with- 
out the  ceiling,  similar  families'  rents  in- 
creased on  average  less  than  2  percent. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  monthly  as- 
sistance payment  available  for  a  family 
would  be  the  amount  by  which  the  area's 
pajrment  standard  exceeded  30  percent  of 
the  family's  monthly  adjusted  Income.  This 
amount  would  be  controlled  only  by  a  "min- 
imum rent"  exception  providing  that  in  no 
case  may  the  assistance  payment  be  more 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  rent 
for  the  dwelling  unit  (including  amounts  al- 
lowed for  separately  metered  utilities)  ex- 
ceeds the  higher  of  (1)  10  percent  of  the 
family's  Income  or  (2)  the  portion  of  any 
welfare  assistance  payment  which  is  specifi- 
cally designated  to  meet  housing  costs. 

For  example,  assume  a  payment  standard 
of  $300  and  a  family  with  an  Euijusted 
monthly  income  of  $400.  Deducting  $120  (30 
percent  of  adjusted  income)  from  the  pay- 
ment standard  would  provide  the  family 
with  a  maximum  subsidy  of  $180  a  month 
($300-$120  =  $1BO).  This  $180  would  be  the 
actual  subsidy  payment,  unless  the  "mini- 
mum rent"  exception  clause  In  the  payment 
standard  formula  produced  a  lower  figure. 
For  example,  assume  that  the  family's 
(gross)  Income  is  $475.00  a  month,  and  that 
the  rent  (including  utilities  paid  by  the 
tenant)  for  the  family's  chosen  unit  is  $220 


a  month.  Subtracting  10  percent  of  the  fam- 
ily's income  ($47.50)  from  unit  rent  would 
result  in  a  figure  of  $173.50 
($220-$47.50  =  $173.50).  Since  this  is  less 
than  the  subsidy  produced  by  the  payment 
standard-based  formulation.  It  would  reduce 
the  subsidy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  $230  a 
month  rent  would  call  for  the  family's  re- 
ceipt of  the  full  $180  monthly  subsidy,  since 
the  minimum  rent  calculation  at  that  level 
($230-$47.50)  would  equal  $180.50,  and  thus 
the  payment  standard  calculation,  and  not 
the  minimum  rent,  would  govern.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  as  is  evident,  it  takes  the  se- 
lection of  a  unit  whose  actual  rent  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  payment  standard 
before  the  minimum  rent  provision  becomes 
applicable. 

Generally,  families  paying  more  than  the 
payment  standard  for  rent  will  contribute 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  adjusted 
income  to  the  gross  cost  of  housing  chosen 
by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent 
that  a  family  chooses  housing  at  a  cost 
below  the  payment  standard,  the  family's 
contribution  will  be  reduced. 

But  a  household  which  rents  a  unit  below 
the  payment  standard  would  not  have  its 
subsidy  reduced.  The  tenant  would  be  able 
to  keep  all  savings  In  connection  with  find- 
ing an  acceptable  unit  at  a  cost  below  the 
amoimt  of  the  subsidy  plus  the  family's  rent 
contribution.  The  proposal  would  thus  pro- 
vide the  household  with  a  strong  Incentive 
not  to  pay  more  for  a  unit  than  its  market 
value.  This  'shopper's  incentive"  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  and  limited  by  the  min- 
imum rent  provision. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  public  housing  agencies  which  currently 
administer  the  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
Program.  These  agencies  include  local  hous- 
ing authorities  which  also  own  public  hous- 
ing units,  as  well  as  State  and  regional  agen- 
cies and  a  number  of  other  local  public  enti- 
ties. 

Under  the  new  program.  Initial  eligibility 
would  be  limited  to  households  with  in- 
comes at  or  below  50%  of  area  median 
family  income.  Families  would  continue  to 
receive  assistance  until  such  time  as  income 
increased  to  the  point  where  the  subsidy 
was  zero  or  until  the  end  of  the  annual  con- 
tributions contract  terms,  whichever  came 
first.  However,  an  imi)ortant  exception  is 
provided  for  families  which  were  previously 
receiving  assistance  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  A  family  whose  assist- 
ance is  being  converted  to  the  new  program 
from  another  Section  8  program,  or  a  family 
in  public  housing  whose  unit  is  scheduled  to 
be  demolished,  could  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  new  program  even  though  family 
income  was  above  50%  of  median,  based  on 
the  family's  previous  qualification  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Act. 

Families  qualifying  for  assistance  under 
the  program  will  be  able  to  select  housing 
from  among  the  existing  private  rental 
stock.  In  some  circumstances  (for  example, 
in  the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Program)  the 
family's  receipt  of  a  certificate  may  be 
based  upon  its  occupancy  of  a  particular 
housing  unit  which  is  being  upgraded  or  re- 
habilitated with  Federal  assistance.  Others 
may  receive  a  certificate  based  on  their  oc- 
cupancy of  a  unit  In  a  formerly  assisted 
project  that  HUD  has  had  to  acquire  and 
resell. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  famUy  may  be 
welcome  to  continue  to  occupy  the  same 
unit,  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  certificate 
and  its  subsidy.  However,  such  a  family 
would  not  be  required  to  occupy  that  unit  as 
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%  condition  to  the  receipt  of  its  certificate. 
The  certificate  could  be  uaed  in  connection 
with  that  unit,  or  for  any  other  standard 
unit  the  family  chooaea. 

The  unit  selected  by  the  famUy  would  be 
subject  to  an  initial  inspection  to  assure 
that  it  met  housing  quality  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  before  any  subsidy 
assistance  could  be  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram. Subsequent  Inspections  would  be 
made  at  least  annually  to  assure  that  the 
unit  continues  to  meet  such  standards:  oth- 
erwise the  subsidy  would  be  discontinued 
unless  the  family  moved  or  the  owner 
agreed  to  malie  necessary  repairs. 

The  specific  amendments  to  section  8  pro- 
posed to  implement  these  modifications  in- 
volve several  steps.  First,  an  amendment  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  proposed  to  permit,  under 
Annual  Contributions  Contracts  (ACC's)  ex- 
ecuted after  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Amendments  of 
1982.  assistance  contracts  using  the  new 
payment  standard  for  family-selected  exist- 
ing housing.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  new 
ACC's  providing  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
subsidies  after  Fiscal  Year  1982  wUl  be 
under  the  modified  program,  except  for 
•project-based '■  Existing  Housing  subsidies 
in  connection  with  Rent  Supplement.  Sec- 
tion 236  and  Section  23  Conversions. 

Section  8(c)  is  proposed  to  be  amended  to 
retain  most  of  the  features  of  the  current 
Section  8  program  intact,  but  aspecU  of 
that  authority  formerly  contained  in  section 
8(d)  have  been  merged  into  subsection  (c)  as 
well.  Thus,  subsection  (c)  would  describe 
program  elements  which  pertain  to  assist- 
ance contracts  based  upon  a  maximum 
monthly  rent,  while  subsection  (d),  com- 
pletely revised,  would  describe  the  new  com- 
ponent of  the  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
Assistance  Program. 

Proposed  section  8(cK8)  (which  has  start 
the  same  designation  under  current  law) 
has  been  amended  to  clarify  that  the  re- 
quirements of  that  paragraph  apply  to 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  rehabili- 
tated section  8  units.  This  was  In  fact  the 
original  Intent  of  the  provision,  as  made 
clear  by  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
AmendmenU  of  1981. 

Proposed  new  subsection  (dKl)  requires 
the  Secretary  to  esUbllsh  payment  stand- 
ards (l>ased  on  dwelling  stee  and  type)  for 
different  market  areas,  and  states  that 
these  standards  shall  be  used  to  determine 
the  maximum  monthly  assistance  which 
may  be  paid  for  any  family.  Payment  stand- 
ard levels  shaU  be  designed  so  as  to  assist 
families  in  securing  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing,  while  providing  assistance  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  families. 

Payment  standards  (and  fair  market  rents 
in  section  8(c)  as  proposed  to  be  revised)  are 
required  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. However,  the  proposal  would  not  make 
the  determination  of  these  amounts  a  "rule- 
making." While  the  Department  may  well 
find  It  necessary  to  consult  with  the  public 
concerning  the  appropriate  level  of  FMR's 
and  payment  standards,  these  are  essential- 
ly fact-based  determinations  which  would  be 
adjustable  as  appropriate  to  meet  economic 
exigencies,  rather  than  being  subject  to  the 
delays  occasioned  by  publication  for  com- 
ment. 

Proposed  revised  section  8(d)(2)  sets  out 
the  basic  formula  for  determining  the  as- 
sistance to  be  made  available  for  a  family 
renting  a  unit  under  the  modified  program. 
The  formula  provides  that  the  monthly  as- 


sistance payment  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  (local)  payment  standard  exceeds 
30  percent  of  the  family's  monthly  adjusted 
Income. 

However,  this  formula  Is  subject  to  a 
"minimum  rent "  exception.  The  assistance 
payment  amount  also  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  actual  rental  cost 
(rent  to  the  owner  plus  allowances  for  utili- 
ties paid  directly  by  the  tenant,  if  any)  ex- 
ceeds the  greater  of  10  percent  of  family 
Income  or  welfare  rent. 

Thus,  the  minimum  rent  exception  places 
a  cap  on  the  assistance  payment  and  assures 
that  a  significant  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  the  dwelling  Is  made  by  the  assisted 
family.  Finally,  the  provision  limiU  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  monthly  assist- 
ance payment  for  any  family  to  the  aanount 
by  which  the  payment  standard  exceeds  30 
percent  of  the  family's  monthly  adjusted 
Income  at  the  time  it  enters  the  program. 
This  feature  is  Intended  to  assure  that  avail- 
able contract  authority  will  be  adequate  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  family  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  five-year  ACC  term. 

Families  receiving  assistance  under  the 
modified  program  will  also  be  able  to  move 
to  other  areas— even  other  States— and 
retain  their  right  to  receive  housing  assist- 
ance under  the  program,  but  the  amount  of 
assistance  available  to  a  family  making  such 
a  move  would  continue  to  be  limited  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  payment  standard  ex- 
ceeded 30  percent  of  the  family's  monthly 
adjusted  Income  at  the  time  the  family  first 
received  assistance. 

Proposed  revised  sec.  8(dK3)  provides  that 
only  families  determined  to  be  very  low- 
Income  (I.e..  at  or  below  50  percent  of  area 
median)  may  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  modified  program,  unless  the  family 
had  been  previously  receiving  assistance 
under  the  United  SUte  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
Preference  is  required  to  be  given  to  fami- 
lies which,  at  the  time  they  are  seeking  as- 
sistance, occupy  substandard  housing,  are 
involuntarily  displaced,  or  are  paying  more 
than  50  percent  of  family  Income  for  rent. 

The  first  two  of  these  preference  criteria 
are  already  Included  in  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  The  60  percent  of 
income  for  rent  preference  criterion  Is  pro- 
posed for  addition  as  a  new  statutory  prefer- 
ence, in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  rent 
burden  la  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining those  in  need  of  housing  assistance. 
Administrative  action  to  add  the  new  prefer- 
ence category  to  the  public  housing  and  sec- 
tion 8(c)  preference  criteria  Is  being  under- 
taken by  regulation. 

However,  proposed  subsection  (dK4) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  override 
the  normally  applicable  preference  criteria 
in  order  to  use  annual  contributions  con- 
tract authority  for  special  purposes.  Thus, 
the  Secretary  under  the  modified  program 
could  use  certificates  for  (1)  families  who 
previously  were  assisted  under  the  public 
housing  or  present  Section  8  program.  (2)  el- 
igible families  occupying  uniu  in  formerly 
assisted  proJecU  acquired  by  the  Secretary, 
or  (3)  families  in  urUU  being  rehablliuted 
under  the  proposed  Rental  RehablllUtion 
Program. 

Subsection  (dXS)  provides  a  rule  appUca- 
ble  to  so-called  "vacancy  paymenta"  in  the 
modified  program.  PaymenU  for  vacant 
unlta  would  be  limited  to  the  month  during 
which  the  tenant  leaves  the  unit. 

Under  subsection  (d)(6).  assistance  pay- 
ment contracu  under  the  modified  program 
would  be  limited  to  a  term  of  five  years  or 
leas.  PHA's  would  be  required  to  inspect  a 


unit  selected  for  occupanci'  by  a  family 
holding  a  certificate,  to  liCtormine  that  the 
unit  met  housing  quality  standards  set  by 
HT7D  before  any  assistance  payment  could 
be  made.  Thereafter,  the  coitr«ct  would  re- 
quire annual  or  more  frequent  houlsng  qual- 
ity standard  inspections  by  the  PH  *.  'uring 
the  contract  term.  If  a  dwelling  unit  failed 
inspection,  no  assistance  payment  could  be 
made  unless  the  failure  was  promptly  cor- 
rected and  the  PHA  verified  the  correction. 
Section  8(J)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  authorizing  special  terms  and 
conditions  for  section  8  assistance  to  fami- 
lies renting  manufactured  homes  and  spstces 
or  manufactured  home  spaces,  is  also  re- 
vised to  accommodate  a  certificate  program 
for  such  units. 

AMKIfOlIXirrs  AfTBCTING  TDf  ANT  RKIIT8  OR 
COIfTRIBUnOIlS 

Section  203  proposes  certain  changes  In 
the  1937  Act  and  in  the  gradual  impiemen- 
Ution  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  occasioned  by  the 
proposed  modified  certificate  program 
amendments  contained  in  Section  202  of 
this  bill.  The  requirement  for  annual  review 
of  family  income  has  been  moved  from  sec- 
tion 8(c)(3)  to  section  3(a)  of  the  Act.  to 
make  the  same  annual  recertification  re- 
quirement applicable  to  both  the  present 
Section  8  authorities  and  the  new  modified 
Section  8  program. 

The  rent  payment  formula  in  section  3(a) 
of  the  Act  is  revised  to  provide  that  the  3(a) 
formula  does  not  apply  to  "rents"  paid  by 
certificate  holders  under  the  modified  Sec- 
tion 8  Existing  Housing  Program.  (A  similar, 
but  not  Identical  formula  for  determining 
assistance  levels  under  the  modified  pro- 
gram Is  set  out  separately  in  a  proposed  re- 
vised secUon  8(dK2)  of  the  1937  Act.)  Certif- 
icate holders  under  the  modified  program 
will  pay  "rent"  at  levels  higher  or  lower 
that  those  provided  for  in  3(a).  depending 
upon  the  price  of  housing  selected  by  those 
families  and  the  amount  of  subsidy  pro- 
duced by  application  of  the  payment  stand- 
ard formula. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  Is  proposed  to  be 
amended  to  clarify  that  the  Secretary  may 
esUbllsh  income  ceilings  higher  or  lower 
than  SO  percent  of  median  on  the  basis  of 
the  Secretary's  findings  that  such  variations 
are  necessary  because  of  unusually  high  or 
low  family  incomes.  The  Secretary  already 
has  this  adjustment  authority  for  esUbllsh- 
ing  income  ceilings  higher  or  lower  than  80 
percent  of  median,  and  comparable  author- 
ity at  50  percent  of  median  is  appropriate, 
especially  in  light  of  the  continued  shift  of 
emphasis  toward  assistance  for  very  low- 
income  families. 

Section  322(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  gives  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
phase-in  of  the  rent  increases  ( from  25  to  30 
percent  of  adjusted  income)  enacted  last 
year  for  tenants  receiving  assistance  when 
that  Act  was  enacted.  Rent  increases  result- 
ing from  this  phase-in  and  from  changes  in 
Federal  laws  dealing  with  what  benefits  can 
be  "counted"  as  income  for  housing  assist- 
ance purposes  are  limited  by  this  provision 
to  10  percent  a  year. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  amend 
section  322(1),  first,  to  provide  also  for  the 
gradual  phase-in  of  rent  Increases  caused  by 
the  shift  to  a  payment  standard-based  modi- 
fied certificate  program,  second,  to  extend 
the  gradual  phase-In  feature  of  the  1981  Act 
to  tenants  occupying  assisted  housing  at  or 
before  the  time  regulations  implementing 
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the  modified  certificate  program  become  ef- 
fective, and  third,  to  raise  the  annual  per- 
centage limit  on  rent  increases  from  10  per- 
cent to  20  percent. 

The  amendments  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  that  no  family  assisted  at  the 
time  the  modified  certificate  amendments 
are  Implemented  would  experience  an  in- 
crease in  rent  or  contribution,  as  appropri- 
ate, greater  than  20  percent  in  any  12- 
month  period,  if  that  increase  were  attribut- 
able to  (1)  percentage-of -income  increases 
mandated  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981:  (2)  modified  certificate 
program  amendments  in  this  bill  and  (3) 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  redefin- 
ing which  governmental  benefits  are  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  be  considered  as 
Income.  Any  combination  of  these  factors— 
which  would  otherwise  cause  a  family's  sUt- 
utory  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  assist- 
ed housing  to  increase  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent a  year— would  be  limited  to  20  percent 
per  year,  until  the  full  effect  of  the  (1981 
and  1982)  amendments  is  realized.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendments  would  apply  1981  and 
1982  gradual  ImplemenUtion  provisions  to 
the  determination  of  a  family's  contribution 
under  the  new  modified  certificate  program. 

Tenants  who  were  not  occupying  assisted 
housing  at  the  time  the  modified  certificate 
amendments  are  Implemented  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Immediate  rent  payment  or  contribu- 
tion determinations  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law.  with  no  "phase  in".  However, 
any  such  tenant  who  was  occupying  assisted 
housing  at  the  time  of  a  (future)  change  In 
Federal  law  redefining  which  governmental 
benefits  are  required  to  or  may  be  consid- 
ered as  income  would  have  the  effect  of 
such  a  change  in  law  limited  by  a  20  percent 
Increase  cap. 

INCHZASED  AOTHORITT  rOR  PAYMENTS  FOR  OP- 
ERATION OF  LOWER  INCOME  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Section  204  would  amend  section  9(c)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  payments  for 
operation  of  low-income  housing  proJecU  of 
not  to  exceed  $1,075,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1.  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1 ,  1983. 

The  1983  estimate  reflects  adjustments  in 
operating  subsidies  based  on  proposed  pro- 
cedural and  regulatory  changes  affecting 
tenant  rent  payments  and  PHA  operations, 
more  efficient  PHA  management,  increased 
support  anticipated  to  be  provided  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  anticipated  sav- 
ings which  are  estimated  to  result  from  on- 
going efforts  to  improve  the  energy  efficien- 
cy of  public  housing  projects.  Included  in 
the  adjustments  is  the  impact  of  Increasing 
the  maximum  allowable  tenant  rent  contri- 
bution to  27  percent  of  Income  in  1983  for 
existing  public  housing  tenants  (to  reflect 
the  second-year  Increment  of  Increasing  the 
rent-income  ratio  to  30  percent  of  Income  by 
1986)  and  charging  30  percent  of  Income  for 
all  new  public  housing  tenants.  The  Admin- 
istration also  Is  proposing  legislation  to  in- 
clude Food  Stamps  in  the  calculation  of 
tenant  income  and  increase  the  maximum 
percentage  that  renU  can  be  Increased  in 
any  single  year  from  10  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. 

DEMOLITION  OP  OBSOLETE  PUBUC  ROUSING 

Section  205  would  amend  section  14  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  make 
the  criteria  for  public  housing  demolition 
the  same  under  the  Comprehensive  Im- 
provement Assistance  Program  as  under  sec- 


tion 6(f)  of  the  Act  (dealing  with  the  close- 
out  of  public  housing  projects).  Thus.  HUD 
could  approve  applications  for  demolition  of 
public  housing  where  the  project  or  any 
portion  of  It  proposed  for  demolition  is  ob- 
solete as  to  physical  condition,  location  or 
other  factors,  making  it  unusable  for  hous- 
ing purposes,  and  no  improvement  program 
is  feasible.  Applications  for  partltil  demoli- 
tion incident  to  a  program  of  modifications 
could  be  approved  subject  to  a  determina- 
tion that  the  demolition  would  help  to 
assure  the  useful  life  of  the  project. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
permit  the  approval  of  assistance  for  demo- 
lition of  unusable  public  housing  projects 
without  regard  to  the  general  application 
requirements  pertaining  to  section  14(b) 
funding,  in  siinilar  fashion  as  applications 
for  funding  of  special  purpose  needs  under 
section  14(1).  The  general  application  re- 
quirements, which  relate  to  planning  and 
management,  have  little  relevance  to  appli- 
cations exclusively  for  demolition  of  such 
housing.  As  application  for  such  funding  is 
more  closely  analogous  to  a  recognized  spe- 
cial purp>ose  needs  application,  and  should 
be  handled  in  the  same  manner.  Applica- 
tions which  include  partial  demolition  inci- 
dent to  the  rehabillUtion  of  other  remain- 
ing units  would  stlU  be  subject  to  the  gener- 
al application  requirements  for  funding  of 
applications  under  section  14(b). 

The  proposal  would  not  continue  section 
14(f)'s  requirement  that  PHA's  undertake 
timely  replacement  of  units  demolished. 
This  requirement  could  result,  if  continued, 
in  costly  operation  of  clearly  obsolete 
projects  or  parts  of  projects  solely  because 
there  are  insufficient  resources  available  to 
provide  replacement  units.  Use  of  the  sec- 
tion 6(f)  criteria  for  funding  eligibility 
would  assure  that  demolition  decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  condition  of  the 
project  in  question.  At  the  time  applications 
are  approved,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  that  decent,  safe,  sani- 
tary and  affordable  relocation  housing  was 
available,  as  under  the  current  section  14.  In 
order  to  protect  tenants  displaced  by  demo- 
lition. HUD  would  be  authorized  to  make 
available  Modified  Section  8  Housing  Certif- 
icates for  them.  A  total  of  5,000  Modified 
Section  8  Existing  Housing  Certificates  are 
budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  tenants  of 
public  housing  units  that  are  sold  or  demol- 
ished. 

PURCHASE  OP  PHA  OBLIGATIONS 

Section  206  would  repeal  section  329E  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  ReconcUlation  Act  of 
1981.  That  provision  places  an  aggregate 
limit  of  $400  million  on  the  amount  of  con- 
tracts HUD  can  enter  Into  for  payments  to 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB),  after 
October  1,  1981,  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween tax-exempt  rates  of  public  housing 
obligations  purchased  by  the  Bank  and  the 
higher  cost  to  the  Bank  of  financing  such 
purchases  with  funds  it  borrows  at  taxable 
rates.  The  authorized  amounts  would  be 
adequate  for  the  financing  through  the 
FFB  of  only  $276  million  In  public  housing 
authority  obligations.  In  contrast,  about 
$1.2  billion  of  new  loan  approvals  will  be 
made  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983, 
which  will  require  financing  in  the  short- 
term  tax-exempt  market  by  t\BcaX  year  1985. 
In  addition,  $17.1  billion  of  short-term  notes 
will  be  sold  on  the  private  market  in  1982. 
This  total  Includes  the  rollover  of  previous 
short-term  financing,  some  of  which  may  be 
rolled  over  several  times  during  the  year. 

This  provision  unduly  restricts  HUD's 
ability  to  continue  use  of  the  FFB  as  a  fi- 


nancing mechanism  for  public  housing  obli- 
gations. The  Bank  offers  a  means  of  provid- 
ing permanent  financing  for  the  obligations 
on  a  taxable,  rather  than  a  tax  exempt, 
basis.  The  limit  contained  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  would  force  HUD  to  finance  a  large 
portion  of  public  housing  debt  through 
either  the  costly  and  uncertain  mechanism 
of  short-term,  tax-exempt  notes  or  the  sale 
of  long-term,  tax-exempt  bonds  on  the  pri- 
vate market.  The  Administration  generally 
opposes  use  of  Ux-exempt  financing  t>e- 
cause  of  the  hidden  and  slgniif  icant  revenues 
forgone  through  use  of  this  mechanism. 

The  repeal  of  section  329E  would  return 
HUD  to  the  position  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973  for  the  use  of  the  Bank 
for  public  housing  financing.  As  in  the  past, 
the  volume  of  financing  would  be  controlled 
through  HUD'S  appropriation  Act. 

OPERATING  ASSISTANCE  POR  TROUBLED 
MULTIPAMILT  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Section  207(a)  would  amend  section  201  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  to  delete  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  authority  to  provide  op- 
erating subsidies  under  section  201  to  trou- 
bled multifamlly  housing  projects  which, 
though  HUD-assisted,  are  not  covered  by  a 
mortgage  which  is  Insured  or  was  formerly 
insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Under  existing  section  201(c)(1)(A).  projects 
which  are  assisted  under  the  section  236 
program  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  the 
rent  supplement  program  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  are  eli- 
gible for  assistance,  even  if  not  covered  by  a 
mortgage  insured  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

This  proposal  would  restore  the  coverage 
of  the  "troubled  projects"  program  to  that 
originally  proposed  by  the  Department  in 
1978.  It  would  permit  scarce  resources  to  be 
directed  toward  Insured  projects  so  as  to 
prevent  mortgage  assignments  and  foreclo- 
sures and  mitigate  otherwise  potentially  ex- 
cessive losses  resulting  from  insurance 
claims,  as  well  as  to  avoid  substantial  rent 
increases  and  physical  deterioration  in 
HUD-assisted  projects  for  which  the  De- 
partment has  a  direct  responsibility.  Re- 
sponslbUlty  for  further  assistance  to 
projects  which  are  not  Insured  by  HUD 
should  be  borne  by  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  amendment  also  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1978  to  HUD-ln- 
sured  projects.  Section  202  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  assure,  among  other  things,  that 
tenants  of  projects  eligible  for  troubled 
projects  funding  have  a  chance  of  partici- 
pate In  cerUin  project  management  deci- 
sions and  are  permitted  to  organize  tenant 
ass(x:lation8  to  represent  tenant  interests. 

Extension  of  these  requiremenU  to  SUte- 
aided,  uninsured  projecU  appears  to  have 
been  unintentional.  The  Senate  provision 
from  which  section  202  was  drawn  applied 
only  to  HUD-lnsured  projects.  The  confer- 
ence report  Indicates  that  the  Senate  provi- 
sion was  adopted,  with  an  amendment  to 
"conform"  Its  coverage  to  that  of  the  trou- 
bled projects  program.  Research  has  Indi- 
cated no  conscious  intent  to  apply  section 
202'8  provisions  to  SUte-aided  projects.  The 
Department  believes  that  the  proposed 
change  is  appropriate,  since  the  relationship 
between  the  responsible  SUte  agencies  and 
tenants  of  SUte-aided  projects  should  be  a 
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matter  for  these  parties  to  work  through 
without  Federal  intervention. 

Section  207(b)  would  amend  section 
236<fK3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  through  September  30.  1984  the 
period  during  which  amounts  in  the  section 
236  rental  housing  assistance  fund  may  be 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts  for  use  In 
the  Troubled  Projects  Program.  Existing 
law  subjects  the  making  of  pajmients  from 
the  fund  to  approval  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  and  prohibits  any  amount  from  t>elng 
so  approved  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1982. 

This  proposed  amendment  Is  necessary  to 
permit  amounts  in  the  rental  housing  assist- 
ance fund  to  be  used  for  the  Troubled 
Projects  Program  during  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984.  The  Department  intends  to  re- 
quest approval.  In  the  MUD  appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1983.  to  use  the  $24  mil- 
lion expected  to  be  received  In  the  rental 
housing  assistance  fund  during  that  year. 

HOUSING  rOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 

Section  208  would  amend  section 
202(d)(2KB)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to 
delete  the  requirement  (added  In  1978)  that 
non-profit  entitles  receiving  loans  for  devel- 
oping housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped must  Include,  on  their  governing 
boards,  members  selected  in  a  manner  to 
assure  significant  representation  of  the 
views  of  the  community  In  which  the 
project  is  located. 

A  significant  number  of  national  organiza- 
tions which  are  active  sponsors  of  Section 
202  housing  have  objected  strenuously  to 
this  requirement.  The  sponsors  have  point- 
ed out  that,  as  national  organizations.  It  Is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  representatives 
on  their  governing  boards  from  all  commu- 
nities In  which  they  may  wish  to  operate. 
Similar  concerns  have  been  expressed  by 
State-wide  housing  corporations,  as  well  as 
county  and  community  groups,  which  find  It 
difficult  to  have  representatives  from  all 
areas  In  which  they  intend  to  operate.  The 
existing  requirement  of  section  202  curtails 
participation  by  many  organizations  which 
have  been  organized  specifically  to  share  re- 
sources and  to  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  approach  to  providing 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 
Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
isolated  cases,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
need  for  this  provision. 

Title  III— Program  Amknobiknts  and 
Extensions 
extension  op  federal  housing  administra- 
tion mortgage  insurance  programs 

Section  301  of  the  bill  would  extend  for 
two  years  (through  September  30.  1984)  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Insure  mortgages  or 
loans  under  certain  HUD-FHA  mortgage  or 
loan  Insurance  programs  contained  In  the 
National  Housing  Act.  A  one-year  extension 
Is  proposed  for  the  section  235  program  of 
homeownership  for  lower  income  families. 

Under  existing  law,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  Insure  mortgages  and  loans  under 
these  programs  will  expire  on  September  30. 
1982.  After  that  date,  the  Secretary  may  not 
Insure  mortgages  or  loans  under  any  of  the 
major  HUD-FHA  insuring  authorities  con- 
tained In  the  National  Housing  Act,  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure  Issued 
before  that  date. 

Insuring  authorities  which  will  expire  on 
September  30,  1982  and  are  proposed  for 
two-year  extension  Include  those  for  the  fol- 


lowing HUD-FHA  mortgage  or  loan  Insur- 
ance programs:  title  I— property  Improve- 
ment and  manufactured  home  loan  Insur- 
ance: section  203— basic  home  mortgage  In- 
surance: section  207— rental  housing  Insur- 
ance: section  213— cooperative  housing  in- 
surance: section  220— rehabilitation  and 
neighborhood  conservation  housing  Insur- 
ance: section  221— housing  for  moderate- 
income  and  displaced  families:  section  222— 
mortgage  Insurance  for  servicemen;  section 
223— miscellaneous  housing  Insurance,  in- 
cluding insurance  In  older,  declining  urban 
areas  and  for  existing  multifamily  housing 
projects  and  hospitals;  section  231— housing 
for  the  elderly;  section  233— experimental 
housing;  section  234— condominiums;  section 
237— special  mortgagors;  section  240— home- 
owner purchases  of  fee  simple  title;  •section 
241— supplemental  loans  for  multifamily 
housing  projects,  health  facilities  and 
energy  conserving  Improvements;  section 
243— homeownership  for  middle-Income 
families;  section  244— mortgage  insurance 
on  a  co-insurance  basis:  section  245— mort- 
gage insurance  on  graduated  payment  mort- 
gages: and  title  X— land  development.  The 
text  of  the  extension  for  section  245  appears 
In  the  proposed  rewrite  of  that  provision  in 
section  316  of  this  bill. 

The  proposed  extensions  of  the  above- 
listed  mortgate  Insuring  authorities  are  de- 
signed to  guarantee  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  and  thus  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  Department's  ca- 
pacity to  contribute  to  achievement  of  the 
national  housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Last  year,  an  extension  of  one  year  only 
was  requested  for  section  235  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act.  in  order  to  assure  that  units 
In  the  pipeline  could  be  insured.  Amend- 
ments contained  In  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1981 
and  in  the  International  Banking  Facility 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (Public  Law  97-110. 
approved  December  26.  1981)  provided  spe- 
cial instructions  regarding  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  enter  into  new  contracts  for  as- 
sistance payments  in  connection  with  sec- 
tion 235  mortgages. 

First,  the  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into 
new  assistance  payments  contracts  after 
March  31.  1982.  except  pursuant  to  a  firm 
commitment  (I.e..  an  Insurance  conunlt- 
ment)  Issued  on  or  before  that  date. 

However,  an  exception  to  the  March  31. 
1982  firm  commitment  cutoff  date  is  provid- 
ed for  "other"  commitments  which  were 
"Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  June  30, 
1981.  reserving  funds  for  housing  to  be  as- 
sisted under  [section  235]  where  such  hous- 
ing Is  Included  in  [an  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  project]." 

Finally.  Public  Law  97-110  provided  stUl 
another  exception  to  the  March  31  firm 
commitment  cutoff  date  for  "other"  com- 
mitments which  meet  all  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

Issued  on  or  before  September  30.  1981; 

Involve  section  235  housing  to  be  devel- 
oped on  land  which  was  municipally  owned 
on  that  date:  and 

Involve  a  local  government  contributing  at 
least  $1000  per  unit  from  CDBO  funds  and 
$2000  per  unit  of  additional  funds  to  assist 
the  section  235  housing. 

Section  235(hKl),  which  governs  section 
235  assistance  payments,  goes  on  to  provide 
that  "in  no  event  may  the  Secretary  enter 
Into  any  new  contract  for  assistance  pay- 
ments . . .  after  September  30,  1983." 

It  Is  unclear  that  all  categories  of  persons 
seeking  assistance  payments  contracts  de- 


scribed in  section  23S(hHl)  of  the  Act  will 
have  adequate  opportunity  to  secure  firm 
commitments  for  Insurance  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982— the  current  law's  expiration 
date  for  Insurance  under  section  235(m). 
Since  section  235(m)  only  authorizes  insur- 
ance after  September  30,  1982  pursuant  to 
commitments  to  Insure  made  before  that 
date,  some  of  the  persons  sought  to  be  as- 
sisted by  the  at>ove-dlscussed  section  235(h) 
"saving"  provisions  might  be  unable  to 
secure  an  Insured  mortgage  unless  the  in- 
suring authority  is  extended.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  provide,  however,  for  un- 
conditional termination  of  section  235  Insur- 
ing authority  after  September  30,  1983. 

Extensions  have  not  been  Included  for  the 
following  provisions  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act:  section  235(q)  (countercyclical  eco- 
nomic stimulus),  section  236  (rental  and  co- 
operative housing  for  lower  Income  fami- 
lies), section  232  (nursing  homes),  section 
242  (hospitals),  title  VIII  (armed  forces-re- 
lated housing)  and  title  XI  (group  practice 
facilities). 

The  section  235(q)  authority  (countercy- 
clical economic  stimulus),  scheduled  to 
expire  on  September  30.  1982,  Is  not  pro- 
posed for  extension.  This  emergency  au- 
thority has  never  been  activated. 

Section  236  was  also  extended  for  one  year 
by  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1981  to  permit 
projects  In  the  pipeline  to  be  processed. 
Most  such  projects  have  now  t>een  processed 
or  cancelled,  and  those  still  In  the  pipeline 
have  secured  commitments  which  will  make 
possible  the  provision  of  insurance  after 
September  30,  1982  pursuant  to  a  commit- 
ment to  insure  made  before  that  date.  Thus, 
there  Is  no  necessity  to  extend  the  insuring 
authority. 

An  extension  of  the  authority  to  provide 
insurance  for  nursing  homes  and  Intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  under  section  232  Is  not 
being  sought  beyond  the  present  September 
30,  1982  expiration  date.  Nursing  homes  and 
intermediate  care  facilities  are  eligible  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimbursement. 
Many  such  facilities  currently  In  existence 
have  been  developed  and  financed  without 
the  benefit  of  federally  Insured  mortgages. 
Section  232  has  not  been  a  high-volume 
mortgage  Insurance  program,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate market  cannot  meet  the  financing 
needs  of  such  facilities  in  the  absence  of  the 
section  232  program. 

The  Section  242  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram similarly  would  appear  to  require  no 
extension.  The  Administration's  attempts  to 
bring  cost  containment  to  the  health  and 
medical  sector,  plus  the  fact  that  many 
areas  are  already  over-bedded  due  to  excess 
hospital  facilities,  suggest  that  only  a  very 
limited  need  exists  for  financing  hospitals. 
Since  the  private  market  has  provided  fi- 
nancing to  many  of  the  hospitals  currently 
in  existence,  and  appears  quite  capable  of 
meeting  credit  needs  In  those  few  cases 
where  new  hospital  construction  Is  appro- 
priate, extension  of  section  242  Is  not  being 
sought  beyond  the  current  expiration  date 
of  September  30,  1982. 

The  authority  to  Insure  armed  forces 
housing  under  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (sections  809-810)  is  not  pro- 
posed for  extension  beyond  the  current  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982  expiration  date.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  Inactive  for  several  years: 
no  Insurance  was  written  under  their  au- 
thority during  fiscal  year  1981.  and  no  appli- 
cations for  Insurance  are  currently  pending. 
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Finally,  there  has  been  little  activity 
under  the  Title  XI  authority  to  Insure 
Group  Practice  Facilities,  suggesting  that 
whatever  need  exists  is  being  met  adequate- 
ly by  the  private  market.  Accordingly,  no 
further  extension  of  this  authority  is  being 
sought. 

Under  all  four  of  these  programs— section 
232.  242.  "ntle  VIII  and  Title  Xl-commlt- 
ments  to  Insure  entered  Into  before  the 
scheduled  September  30.  1982  expiration 
date  will  be  honored  after  that  date. 

pederal  housing  administration  general 

INSURANCE  PT7ND 

Section  302  would  amend  section  S19<f  >  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  losses  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund.  Existing  law  contains  an  overall 
celling  on  the  amounts  which  may  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 

Losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
acquired  property  are  not  a  function  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  appropriations  to  re- 
store the  losses.  The  losses  represent  the 
difference  between  the  purchase  price  of 
units  acquired  through  the  Department's 
Insurance  activities,  expenses  incurred 
through  maintenance  and  repair  and  the 
proceeds  realized  from  sale  of  these  proper- 
ties. The  authorization  does  not  limit  the 
loss  but  merely  places  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  sought  in  recompense 
for  losses  already  sustained.  The  present  au- 
thorization limitation  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  seek  an  Increase  in  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  before  an  appro- 
priation to  restore  the  losses  can  be  enacted. 
The  proposal  would  simplify  this  process  by 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  the  sums 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

RESEARCH  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section  303  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  In  fiscal  year  1983 
and  necessary  sums  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department's  Research  and  Technology 
Program.  Particular  areas  of  study  In  fiscal 
year  1983  will  Include: 

Strategies  for  Increasing  the  efficiency 
and  effectlvenew  of  asslsted-housing  pro- 
grams through  reforms  of  existing  programs 
and  evaluation  of  alternative  programs; 

Analysis  of  (1)  the  relationship  between 
tax  policies  and  housing,  (2)  alternative 
housing  finance  mechanisms  (such  as  alter- 
native mortgage  Instruments),  (3)  financial 
Institution  regulation  and  reform,  and  (4) 
alternative  tax  and  other  financial  Incen- 
tives for  housing; 

Ways  to  reduce  the  component  costs  of 
housing  (costs  of  development,  building,  fi- 
nancing, and  operating); 

Development  and  dissemination  of  better 
methods  for  community  management  and 
delivery  of  local  government  services; 

Identification  of  successful  neighborhood 
strategies; 

Analyses  of  new  or  Improved  alternatives 
for  urban  economic  development,  including 
an  examination  of  enterprise  zones,  the  role 
of  small  businesses,  regulatory  and  tax 
relief,  public  finance  and  tax  policy, 
changes  In  capital  Investment  by  cities,  the 
Impact  of  Federal  tax  and  grant  policies  on 
central  cities,  and  the  formulation  of  a 
viable  and  realistic  urban  policy;  and 

Issues  related  to  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory housing. 

ELIMINATION  OP  REQUIREMENTS  THAT  PRA 
INTEREST  RATES  SET  BY  LAW 

Section  304  would  amend  the  Insuring  au- 
thorities in  the  National  Housing  Act  which 
are  proposed  for  extension  beyond  fiscal 


year  1982  (except  section  235)  to  allow  an 
Insured  mortgage  or  loan  to  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower  and  the 
lender.  These  authorities  are:  title  I— prop- 
erty Improvement  and  manufactured  home 
loan  Insurance;  section  203— basic  home 
mortgage  Insurance;  section  207— rental 
housing  insurance;  section  213— cooperative 
housing  Insurance;  section  220— rehabilita- 
tion and  neighborhood  conservation  hous- 
ing Insurance;  section  221— housing  for  mod- 
erate-Income and  displaced  families;  section 
231— housing  for  the  elderly;  section  234— 
condominiums:  section  240— homeowner 
purchases  of  fee  simple  title;  section  241— 
supplemental  loans  for  multifamily  housing 
projects,  health  facilities  and  energy  con- 
serving improvements;  and  title  X— land  de- 
velopment. 

The  proposal  would  repeal  section  3  of 
P.L.  90-301— HUD'S  Interim  authority  to  es- 
tablish maximum  FHA  interest  rates— as 
well  as  section  4  of  that  Act,  which  estab- 
lished a  commission  on  interest  rates  which 
expired  in  1969. 

The  amendment  to  section  235  would  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  set  Interest  ceilings,  essentiaUy  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  authorized  under 
present  law  in  Public  Law  90-301.  This  res- 
ervation of  authority  for  purposes  of  section 
235  mortgages  is  necessary  to  close  out. 
during  fiscal  1983.  the  section  235  homeown- 
ership program  for  lower  income  families. 
Since  the  section  235  subsidy  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  Interest  rate  on  the 
mortgage  and  a  below  market  rate  set  by 
HUD,  to  allow  negotiated  Interest  rates  In 
this  program  might  prove  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. Since  the  authority  to  Insure  under 
section  235  is  proposed  for  expiration  on 
September  30.  1983,  the  need  for  a  continu- 
ation of  Secretary-established  Interest  ceil- 
ings is  only  temporary. 

The  administered  celling  on  the  FHA  con- 
tract interest  rate  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. The  celling  is  an  outdated  manifesta- 
tion of  concern  that  some  lenders  would 
take  advantage  of  buyer  ignorance  and 
charge  an  "above  market"  rate  of  interest. 
Mortgage  rates  were  relatively  stable  in  the 
P08t-WW  II  years  by  today's  standards,  but 
differed  among  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. This  difference  reflected  the  relatively 
greater  demand  for  funds  in  some  areas  and 
the  immobility  of  mortgage  funds  across  re- 
gions. In  the  Interest  of  promoting  a  truly 
national  mortgage  market  and  facilitating 
the  flow  of  funds  between  regions,  FHA  at- 
tempted to  set  a  national  mortgage  rate. 

Over  the  years  the  perception  had  devel- 
oped that,  by  setting  a  celling,  FHA  deter- 
mines mortgage  Interest  rates.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case.  FHA  mortgages  are 
sold  to  investors  at  market  yields.  Investors 
discount  the  loans  to  bring  the  yield  up  to 
those  available  on  alternative  Investments. 
These  discount  "points"  can  be  ultimately 
passed  on  to  borrowers,  typically  In  the 
price  charged  by  the  seller. 

Mortgage  markets  are  now  national  in 
scope  and  extremely  competitive.  Homebuy- 
ers  can  readily  obtain  Information  on  the 
going  rate  for  a  mortgage  loan,  and  can  ne- 
gotiate for  themselves  a  market  interest 
rate.  Thus,  the  ceiling  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  recent  volatility  in  interest  rates  has 
made  the  celling  extremely  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. The  FHA  ceiling  must  reflect  cur- 
rent market  Interest  rates  If  homebuyers 
are  to  obtain  mortgage  credit.  When  inter- 
est rates  move  by  as  much  as  five  discount 
points  within  a  week,  as  they  have  recently. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter the  contract  interest  rate  effectively. 


In  summary,  the  FHA  will  follow  the  con- 
ventional mortgage  market  by  letting  the 
borrower  and  lender  determine  the  mort- 
gage Interest  rate. 

TREA'rMENT  OP  PHA  SINGLE  FAMILY  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

Section  305  would  amend  the  single  family 
Insuring  authorities  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  exclude  the  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage Insurance  premiums  paid  at  the  time 
the  mortgage  is  Insured  from  the  applicable 
maximum  mortgage  and  down  payment  re- 
quirements. These  changes  are  Intended  to 
complement  the  Department's  proposed  re- 
vision to  the  single  family  Insurance  premi- 
um collection  structure.  Under  this  plan, 
the  Department  wlU,  by  regulation,  require 
the  purchaser  to  pay  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment the  total  expected  amount  of  premi- 
um due,  based  upon  the  average  expected 
term  of  the  loan.  The  premium  will  be  cal- 
culated on  a  discounted  present  value  basis 
and  will  be  considered  as  an  eligible  ex- 
pense, Included  within  the  amount  of  the 
approved  loan. 

This  new  procedure  will  result  in  signifi- 
cant reductions  to  the  workload  of  the  De- 
partment, and  also  will  free  loan  servicers 
from  the  monthly  remittance  requirement 
on  new  loans.  The  change  Is  expected  to 
have  only  a  small  Impact  on  the  home  pur- 
chaser's monthly  payment  requirement, 
while  increasing  premium  receipts  early  in 
mortgage  life. 

Under  current  law.  however,  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  insurance  premium  payable 
at  settlement  Is  Included  in  the  amount  of 
the  principal  obligation  of  the  loan  against 
which  the  statutory  maxima  are  applied.  If 
the  higher  amounts  contemplated  by  the 
new  procedure  were  similarly  included, 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  decrease  In 
the  insurable  mortgage  amount  attributable 
to  the  dwelling  being  purchased.  The  pro- 
[x>sed  amendments  would  prevent  this 
result  by  excluding  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium from  the  maximum  mortgage  deter- 
minations. Similarly,  since  Insurance  premi- 
ums are  presently  Included  In  determining 
down  payment  amounts,  the  amendments 
would  exclude  them  from  down  payment  de- 
terminations. The  amendments  would,  how- 
ever, not  reduce  the  amount  of  Insurance 
protection  which  is  afforded  the  lender. 

NON-OCCUPANT  SINGLE  FAMILY  MORTGAGORS 

Section  306  would  provide  higher  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amounts  for  non-owner-oc- 
cupant, one-  to  four-unit  dwellings  insured 
under  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Present  law  limits  the  principal  amount  of 
an  owner-occupant  mortgage  which  may  be 
insured  under  section  203(b)  to  the  lesser  of 
specified  dollar  amounts  or  loan-to-value 
ratios.  Thus,  the  maximum  insurable 
amount  for  a  typical  single  family  home  is 
the  lesser  of  $67,500  or  the  sum  of  97  per- 
cent of  the  first  $26,000  of  value  and  95  per- 
cent of  the  remainder.  Section  203(bK8)  of 
the  Act  limits  the  maximum  insurable 
amount  for  investor-owners  to  85  percent  of 
the  owner-occupant  celling.  Thus,  for  a  typi- 
cal single  family  home,  the  limit  is  85  per- 
cent of  $67,500,  or  $57,350. 

This  amendment  would  set  the  Investor 
limit  at  the  lesser  of  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble dollar  amount  or  85  percent  of  the  oth- 
erwise applicable  loan-to-value  ratio  for 
owner-occupied  units.  This  would  make  the 
maximum  dollar  amount  which  may  be  in- 
sured for  Investors  the  same  as  that  for 
owner-occupants,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining existing  restrictions  on  the  percent 
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of  value  which  could  be  insured  for  investor- 
owners.  The  proposed  change  would  help 
stimulate  investor  interest  In  one-  to  four- 
unit  dwellings,  thereby  resulting  in  in- 
creased rental  housing  supply. 

PREM lOM  CHARGES  FOR  INSUKANCE  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  MORTGAGE  INSTRUMENTS 

Section  307  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  increase,  if  necessary,  premium  charges 
for  insurance  of  mortgages  involving  alter- 
native financing  mechanisms  such  as  grad- 
uated payments,  adjustable  interest  rates, 
shared  appreciation,  or  growing  equity. 

Section  203(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  vary  premi- 
um charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
under  the  separate  sections  of  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  but  premium  charges 
among  mortgages  insured  under  a  particular 
section  of  the  Act  must  be  uniform.  The  al- 
ternative mortgage  plans  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  revised  section  245  and 
proposed  new  sections  247.  248  and  249,  (and 
other  alternative  mortgage  instruments 
which  may  be  developed  under  existing  au- 
thority) may  require  additional  premium 
charges  to  make  the  provision  of  insurance 
actuarially  sound.  Alternative  financing 
mechanisms  are  Intended  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  existing  basic  mortgage  insur- 
ance statutes  contained  in  title  II.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  single  family  home  with  an  ad- 
justable rate  mortgage  might  be  insured 
"under"  section  203(b),  pursuant  to"  sec- 
tion 247.  This  amendment  would  make  clear 
that,  when  alternative  financing  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  particular  section  of  title 
II  authorizing  insurance,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  premium  charges  which  are  not 
the  same  as  those  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  a  level  payment  mortgage  insured 
xinder  the  same  section,  and  that  premium 
charges  applicable  to  such  alternative  mort- 
gage instruments  may  exceed  1  percent  per 
year  where  necessary. 

MODIFICATION  or  FHA  DEBENTURE  TERMS 

Section  308  would  eliminate  the  statutory 
requirement  that  any  debentures  issued  by 
the  FHA  in  payment  of  insurance  claims  be 
redeemable  at  par.  Mortgagees  frequently 
use  these  debentures  for  payment  of  insur- 
ance premiums  under  the  various  insurance 
programs.  Permitting  lenders  the  option  of 
redeeming  debentures  at  par  In  exchange 
for  premiums  has  had  a  serious  impact  on 
the  actuarial  calculations  involved  in  writ- 
ing mortgage  insurance  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  sound  financial  management.  De- 
bentures submitted  for  redemption  usually 
are  worth  substantially  less  than  par.  This 
Is  because  the  Uiterest  rate  on  these  deben- 
tures is  tied,  at  the  time  of  origination,  to 
the  prevailing  rate  on  outstanding  long- 
term  Treasury  obligations,  and  that  rate 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  prevailing 
market  rate  at  the  time  of  redemption.  The 
debentures  so  used,  therefore,  can  result  In 
a  significant  loss  of  PHA  insurance  fund 
revenues. 

DISCRETIONARY  AUTHORITY  TO  REOUUITE  RENTS 
AND  CHARGES 

Section  309(a)  would  remove  language  In 
section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
mandating  that  the  Secretary  regulate 
project  rents  said  rates  of  return,  and  would 
substitute  discretionary  authority  In  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  such  regulation. 
This  change  (and  the  parallel  amendment 
of  section  234(d)(2)  contained  In  subsection 
(b))  would  conform  these  authorities  to 
other  National  Housing  Act  multifamlly  au- 
thorities   (sections    220(dKiKA),    221(dK4), 


and  231)  which  provide  for  discretionary  au- 
thority to  regulate  rents  and  charges. 

The  purpose  of  these  changes  Is  to  permit 
the  Department  to  deregulate  rent  levels  In 
unsubsldlzed  insured  projects.  Deregulation 
Is  expected  to  help  assure  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  Insured  projects,  and  will  reduce  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  Department  by 
eliminating  the  review  and  processing  of  ap- 
plications for  rent  increases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  such  deregulation 
would  have  applicability,  not  only  to  future 
unsubsldlzed  project  mortgages,  but  to  ex- 
isting mortgages  as  well.  After  appropriate 
regulatory  changes  were  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  these  amendments,  existing  mort- 
gagors would  be  invited  to  amend  their  reg- 
ulatory agreements  to  remove  requirements 
for  HUD  approval  of  rent  Increases.  Yhe  De- 
partment would,  however,  reserve  the  right 
to  resume  regulation  of  rents  and  charges 
for  any  such  project  In  the  future. 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  MANUFACTURED 
HOME  PARKS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Section  310  would  amend  section  207(bK2) 
to  permit  the  insurance  of  manufactured 
home  parks  designed  exclusively  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  elderly.  Present  law  states 
that  the  insurance  of  section  207  mortgages 
is  Intended  to  facilitate  particularly  the  pro- 
duction of  rental  accommodations  "suitable 
for  family  living."  Section  207(bH2)  goes  on 
to  prohibit  the  provision  of  Insurance  under 
section  207  unless  the  mortgagor  certifies 
under  oath  that  there  will  be  no  discrimina- 
tion "by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
children  in  the  family.  ..." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  retain 
this  basic  rule,  but  would  provide  language 
clarifying  that  exception  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  manufactured  home  parks  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  elderly.  Recent 
surveys  Indicate  that  about  one-third  of  all 
manufactured  home  units  are  occupied  by 
elderly  persons.  Since  section  207  is  the  only 
authority  for  Insuring  manufactured  home 
parks,  the  change  In  section  207(b)(2)  pro- 
posed In  this  section  of  the  bill  Is  necessary 
to  meet  the  need  for  Insurance  to  develop 
parks  designed,  constructed  and  managed 
for  occupancy  exclusively  by  the  elderly. 

INCREASED  MORTGAGE  LIMITS  FOR  SUBSTANTIAL 
REHABILITATION 

Section  311  would  amend  the  mortgage 
limit  provisions  of  Sections  220,  221(d)(3) 
and  221(d)(4)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  facilitate  refinancing  to  perform  substan- 
tial rehabilitation.  (Currently  under  these 
provisions,  the  limits  on  mortgages  for  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  of  properties  are  90 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  repair  plus 
the  value  of  the  property  before  rehablliu- 
tlon.  However,  where  there  Is  an  existing 
mortgage,  and  application  to  Insure  a  new 
mortgage  under  one  of  these  provisions  Is 
made,  the  mortgage  limits  would  be  90  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
repair  plus  the  existing  Indebtedness 
(rather  than  the  value  of  the  property 
before  repair).  The  amendment  would 
delete  the  latter  formula,  so  that  the  mort- 
gage limits  would  be  the  same  for  refinanc- 
ing as  it  Is  for  new  financing  for  substantial 
rehabilitation. 

The  limitation  Involving  existing  Indebt- 
edness for  refinancing  In  the  current  laws 
prevents  owners  from  realizing  any  of  their 
equity  If  they  wish  to  rehablUUte  a  project 
and  retain  ownership.  This  forces  sales  of 
the  properties  If  the  owners  are  to  realize 
any  equity  from  the  projecu.  This  llmlU- 
tion  is  contrary  to  a  policy  of  encouraging 
rehabilitation  and  retention  of  rental  prop- 


erty by  present  owners.  As  a  result  of  this 
Inequity,  many  projects  requiring  rehablli 
tatlon  cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  reha- 
bilitation without  the  sale  to  another 
owner. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SECTION  a31lg)<4l  MORTGAGES 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Section  221(g)(4)  permits  mortgagees 
holding  section  221  mortgages  which  are  not 
In  default  to  assign  them— twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  insurance  endorsement— to 
the  Secretary,  and  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
insurance. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  direct  mortgagees 
exercising  this  assignment  option  to  deliver 
the  mortgage  and  credit  Instruments  direct- 
ly to  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Upon  such  an  assignment  to 
GNMA,  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  would 
be  Identical  to  those  provided  In  the  present 
law.  The  amendment  proposal  would,  how- 
ever, establish  a  more  effective  process 
within  HUD  for  dealing  with  these  assign- 
ments. GNMA,  acting  as  agent  for  the  Sec- 
retary, would  take  delivery  of  the  mortgages 
and  would  pay  for  them  with  debentures 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  current  procedure 
outlined  In  section  221(gK4).  These  deben- 
tures would  be  debited  against  the  FHA 
fund.  Upon  sale  of  the  loans,  GNMA  would 
provide  the  proceeds  to  FHA.  GNMA  would 
be  reimbursed  for  all  administrative  costs. 

Without  this  amendment,  FHA  could  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  taking  assign 
ment  and  servicing  these  mortgages,  but  an 
Increase  In  staffing  In  HUD's  Office  of  Fi- 
nance and  Accounting  would  be  required, 
since  that  office  Is  not  prepared  to  take  on 
the  additional  responsibility  caused  by  the 
forthcoming  ell^billty  of  numerous  section 
221  mortgages  for  20- year  assigiunent. 

Explicit  statutory  authority  to  Instruct 
mortgagees  to  transfer  these  mortgages  di- 
rectly to  GNMA  would  eliminate  the  paper- 
work and  time  delays  within  HUD  Involved 
In  requiring  receipt  of  the  mortgages  by  the 
Office  of  Finance  and  Accounting,  and  sub- 
sequent transfer  to  GNMA  for  purposes  of 
handling  debenture  Issuance  and  subse- 
quent sale  of  the  mortgages. 

GNMA  has  the  greater  experience  In  han- 
dling such  sales,  and  will  also  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  "space"  Its  sales,  so  that  HUD  mort- 
gages will  not  be  sold  in  competition  with 
GNMA's  own  mortgage  sales. 

TERMINATION  OP  SECTION  331  BUY-BACK 
PROVISION 

Section  313  would  amend  section  221(gK4) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  eliminate 
the  "buy-back"  feature  of  that  provision 
with  respect  to  commitments  to  insure 
under  section  221  entered  into  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1982.  Section 
221(g)(4)  now  permits  mortgagees  to  assign 
to  HUD  current  mortgages  which  are  in 
their  20th  year  of  amortization.  HUD  ex- 
changes the  mortgages  for  debentures  at 
the  going  rate  for  the  face  value  of  the  out- 
standing debt.  The  proposal  would  only 
affect  those  mortgages  for  which  commit- 
ments to  Insure  were  made  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  provision. 

Because  of  the  current  high  interest  rates. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  advantageous 
for  mortgagees  to  assign  mortgages  to  HUD 
and  take  debentures  at  the  "going  rate"  of 
interest.  This  proposal  would  avoid  expected 
future  losses  to  the  FHA  Insurance  funds 
based  on  business  transacted  after  the  pro- 
vision's effective  date. 
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MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  CONDOMINIUMS 

Section  314  would  amend  section  234(c)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  allow  Insurance 
of  any  condominium  unit  In  a  project  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
proposal  expands  HUD's  authority  to 
permit  Insuring  Individual  condominium 
units  In  a  project  by  eliminating  the  condi- 
tions to  such  Insurance  contained  in  existing 
law.  Under  current  law,  HUD  may  insure  in- 
dividual condominium  units  If  one  of  the 
following  conditions  Is  met:  (1)  the  project 
Is  or  has  been  FTIA-lnsured  or  VA-approved; 
(2)  there  are  less  than  12  units  In  the  build- 
ing: or  (3)  if  the  building  has  12  or  more 
imits,  it  Is  more  than  a  year  old. 

Elimination  of  these  conditions  would 
lessen  the  constraints  on  Insured  financing 
for  condominium  units  and  would  result  in 
expanded  homeownership  opportunities. 
Additionally,  the  proposal  would  simplify 
the  insuring  process  and  eliminate  the 
amount  and  degree  of  FHA  review  and  regu- 
lation. 

This  proiTOsal  would  also  bring  HUD  Into 
line  with  what  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  been  doing  for  several  years.  Since  1974, 
the  VA  has  allowed  insurance  for  any  con- 
dominium unit.  The  enactment  of  Identical 
FHA  and  VA  condominium  Insuring  au- 
thorities would  facilitate  implementation  of 
section  905  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1978,  which 
as  part  of  the  paperwork  reduction  pro- 
gram, suggested  that  HUD,  VA,  and  FteHA 
develop  uniform  application  and  other  re- 
quirements for  single  family  and  multifam- 
lly programs. 

REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTION  ON  FHA  CO- 
INSURANCE 

Section  315  would  strike  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  section  244(d)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  These  provisions  limit 
the  amount  of  mortgages  and  loans  which 
may  be  insured  on  a  coinsured  basis  by  the 
PHA  to  20  percent  of  the  aggregate  princi- 
pal amount  of  all  mortgages  and  loans  in- 
sured under  Title  II  of  the  Act.  The  20  per- 
cent limitation  also  applies  separately  to 
multifamlly  and  single  family  mortgages. 

With  respect  to  multifamlly  mortgages, 
HUD  anticipates  fewer  Insurance  applica- 
tions In  both  FY  1982  and  FY  1983,  as  well 
as  a  drop  In  the  overall  amount  of  multi- 
family  mortgage  Insurance  written.  This 
will  occur  at  a  time  when  HUD  has  devel- 
oped regulations  for  coinsurance  for  pur- 
chase or  refinancing  of  multifamlly  proper- 
ties (under  section  223(f))  and  for  private 
lender  financing  of  new  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  (under  section  221). 

State  Housing  Finance  Agencies  already 
may  colnsure  and  perform  delegated  proc- 
essing under  section  221,  which  accounts  for 
approximately  two-thirds  of  FHA's  multi- 
family  business.  The  coincidence  of  dimin- 
ishing overall  multifamlly  Insurance  activity 
and  increased  policy  and  program  emphasis 
upon  coinsurance  makes  the  existing  20  per- 
cent limitation  of  section  244(d)  a  severe  in- 
hibiting factor  In  carrying  out  FHA  multi- 
family  operations.  Removal  of  the  restric- 
tion will  permit  a  more  extensive  and  more 
effective  FHA  multifamlly  Insurtince  pro- 
gram than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

With  respect  to  single  family  Insurance, 
HUD  estimates  that  both  applications  and 
the  amount  of  Insurance  written  will  In- 
crease In  FY  1982  and  FY  1983.  In  FY  1981, 
coinsurance  written  represented  about  1.25 
percent  ($156  million)  of  single  family  insur- 
ance written  ($12.5  billion).  Although  single 
family  operations  may  continue  to  work 
within  the  20  percent  limit  for  the  present. 


as  In  multifamlly  operations,  HUD  will  be 
making  Improvements  In  Its  coinsurance 
regulations  with  a  view  toward  making  the 
coinsurance  approach  more  attractive  to 
lenders.  HUD  anticipates  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  coinsurance  activity  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

The  benefits  of  coinsurance  are  clear  and 
compelling:  it  maximizes  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  it  reduces  processing  time 
through  delegated  processing,  and  it  limits 
HUD's  exposure  to  losses  through  risk  shar- 
ing. By  removing  the  current  20  percent  re- 
striction, increased  cooperation  and  direct 
Involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  FHA  in- 
surance programs  will  be  possible. 

ALTERNATIVE  MORTGAGE  INSTRUMENTS 

Section  316  would  expand  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  using  alterna- 
tive mortgage  instruments.  Subsection  (a) 
would  amend  section  245  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  consolidate  the  separate  au- 
thorities now  contained  In  section  24S(a) 
and  (b)  Into  a  single  graduated  payment 
mortgage  (GPM)  authority  for  one-  to  four- 
family  dwellings  in  accordance  with  the 
more  generous  limitations  now  contained  in 
section  245(b),  and  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictive features  of  the  present  section 
245(b)  GPM  program.  In  addition,  amend- 
ments are  proposed  in  revised  subsection  (c) 
to  make  possible  the  use  of  GPM's  for  mul- 
tifamlly projects. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  section  245(b) 
would  delete  the  threshold  requirement 
that  a  mortgagor  be  unable  reasonably  to 
afford  to  finance  a  purchase  by  means  of 
any  other  mortgage  Insurance  program. 
This  change  would  make  any  otherwise 
qualified  mortgagor  eligible  for  an  insured 
graduate  payment  mortgage. 

Second,  the  requirement  limiting  section 
245(b)  insurance  to  mortgagors  who  have 
not  owned  dwelling  units  within  the  preced- 
ing three  years  would  be  stricken. 

Finally,  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
mortgages  or  the  aggregate  amount  of  Ini- 
tial principal  obligation  of  mortgages  In- 
sured under  section  245  are  also  proposed  to 
be  removed. 

Section  245(c)  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
would  provide  authority  for  GPM's  for  mul- 
tifamlly insured  projects.  A  major  deterrent 
to  the  production  of  multifamlly  housing  is 
the  high  cost  of  financing.  Availability  of 
GPM's  would  assure  lower  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  on  the  mortgage  in  the 
early  years  of  a  project.  Later,  as  debt  serv- 
ice payments  Increased,  reasonable  rental 
Increases  would  cover  these  costs.  Use  of  the 
GPM  approach  In  the  multifamlly  context 
would  assist  the  badly  sagging  rental  hous- 
ing market  without  the  help  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies. 

GPM's  for  multifamlly  projects  would  not, 
however,  have  requirements  Identical  to 
those  applicable  to  single  family  Insuring 
authorities.  The  Initial  principal  obligation 
of  a  multifamlly  mortgage  would  not  be  [>er- 
mltted  to  exceed  the  percentage  of  value  or 
replacement  cost  required  by  the  particular 
title  II  Insuring  authority  with  which  the 
GPM  authorization  was  linked.  During  the 
term  of  the  mortgage,  the  principal  obliga- 
tion (including  interest  deferred  and  added 
to  principal)  would  not  be  permitted  to 
exceed  the  property's  projected  value  at  any 
time. 

Projected  value  of  a  multifamlly  project 
would  be  determined  In  the  same  manner  as 
under  current  section  245  for  single  family 
dwellings— by  means  of  a  HUD  calculation 
based  on  the  Initial  value  of  the  property. 


projecting  increased  value  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  2Vt%  per  year. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  authority 
for  HUD  to  insure  single-family  Adjustable 
Rate  Mortgages  (ARM's)  on  a  limited  basis. 
Under  the  authority.  Insurance  activity 
would  be  limited  to  125,000  mortgages  In 
any  fiscal  year.  Interest  rate  adjustments 
would  be  indexed  to  a  national  Interest  rate 
Index  which  the  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
specifically  approve  In  regulations. 

These  FHA-lnsured  adjustable  rate  mort- 
gages would  include  safeguards  for  the  con- 
sumer. To  protect  participating  homeown- 
ers, statutory  limits  would  control  the  size 
and  frequency  of  interest  rate  adjustments. 
A  limit  of  one  adjustment  per  year,  with 
maximum  Increases  in  the  Interest  rate  of  1 
point  a  year  and  5  points  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgage,  would  be  established.  The  mort- 
gagee would  be  required  to  provide  Informa- 
tion to  the  mortgagor  describing  particular 
features  of  the  variable  rate  mortgage,  in- 
cluding a  hypothetical  "worst  case"  pay- 
ment schedule. 

At  present,  HUD  cannot  insure  a  mort- 
gage financed  with  a  variable  Interest  rate. 
If  Inflation  rates  and  Interest  rates  remain 
high,  the  ARM  Is  likely  to  become  a  pri- 
mary mortgage  Instrument  available  to  a 
purchaser  In  the  conventional  market.  In 
that  event.  It  would  be  desirable  for  FHA  to 
be  able  to  offer  a  choice  between  ARM's  and 
fixed-rate  mortgages. 

Section  316(b)  proposes  a  new  section  248 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  would 
provide  authority  for  HUD  to  Insure  Shared 
Appreciation  Mortgages  (SAM's)  for  single- 
family  housing.  Insurance  activity  would  be 
limited  to  50.000  mortgages  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

Because  of  current  economic  conditions, 
including  high  and  volatile  interest  rates,  al- 
ternative mortgage  instruments  such  as  the 
SAM  should  be  Insurable  by  FHA  In  order 
to  supplement  the  standard,  fixed-rate 
mortgage,  and  to  provide  homebuyers  with 
an  alternative  to  the  Department's  Grad- 
uated Payment  Mortgage  (GPM)  program 
and  the  proposed  Adjustable  Rate  Mortgage 
(ARM).  SAM'S  make  possible  substantial  re- 
ductions in  down  payments,  early  year 
montiUy  mortgage  payments  or  both,  in 
return  for  a  percentage  share  of  any  appre- 
ciation accruing  to  the  property.  The  SAM 
is  particularly  well  suited  to  prospective  sec- 
ondary market  purchasers;  to  the  extent  ef- 
fective yields  aie  keyed  to  property  appre- 
ciation, such  mortgages  In  most  cases  wUl 
provide  a  direct  hedge  against  Inflation. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  lender's  share  of 
the  appreciated  value  of  the  property  would 
be  due  and  payable  at  the  time  the  Insured 
property  is  sold  or  transferred,  or,  in  the 
event  there  is  no  such  sale  or  transfer,  upon 
payment  of  the  mortgage. 

By  regulation,  safeguards  for  buyers  and 
owners  would  include  maximum  sharing 
provisions  and  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  mortgage  contract. 

In  the  event  of  a  default,  the  mortgagee 
would  have  a  right  io  make  an  insurance 
claim,  but  insurance  benefits  would  not  in- 
clude the  mortgagee's  share  of  net  appreci- 
ated value.  

This  proposal  reflects  HUD's  intent  to 
serve  first-time  homebuyers.  and  to  general- 
ly upgrade  the  Department's  insuring  au- 
thority to  be  responsive  to  current  needs 
and  effective  in  the  current  mortgage 
market. 

Section  316(b)  would  also  provide  author- 
ity for  HUD  to  insure  Shared  Appreciation 
Mortgages  (SAM's)  for  multifamlly  housing. 
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In  •ddltlon.  subeectioiu  (c)  through  (f) 
would  amend  sections  207(cK3).  220<d)<4). 
231(dK6).  and  231(cKS).  respectively,  to 
allow  HUD  discretion  to  Insure  loans  which 
do  not  completely  amortize  over  the  loan 
term. 

Current  economic  conditions  have  made 
the  production  of  multlfamlly  rental  hous- 
ing difficult.  A  particular  problem  facing 
the  multifamlly  housing  industry  is  the  re- 
luctance of  lenders  to  Invest  in  fixed-rate 
mortgages  of  30  or  40  years  duration.  Alter- 
natives to  traditional  long-term  mortgage 
instruments  need  to  be  Insurable  by  HUD  in 
order  to  stimulate  unsubsldized  rental  con- 
struction. 

The  multifamlly  SAM  will  aUow  HUD  to 
insure  loans  of  15  years  or  longer  which 
have  level  payment  amortization  schedules 
which  would  completely  amortize  in  30 
years  or  less.  Mortgagors  would  be  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  generally  lower  in- 
terest rates  available  for  shorter  term  fi- 
nancing. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  lender's  share  of 
the  appreciated  value  would  be  due  and  pay- 
able at  the  time  the  insured  property  is  sold 
or  transferred  or  at  the  expiration  of  the 
loan  term. 

Used  either  in  tandem  or  separately,  the 
multifamlly  SAM  proposal  and  the  proposed 
discretion  in  the  Secretary  to  insure  mort- 
gages which  do  not  provide  for  complete 
amortization  will  substantially  lower  the 
monthly  mortgage  payments  on  multlfamlly 
loans  and  thereby  encourage  the  production 
of  rental  housing. 

STRDCTTTKAL  DBTBCTS  IN  IllSUItXS  FROPBtTT 

Section  S18(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  malce  ex- 
penditures to  correct  or  compensate  for 
structural  defects  in  single  family  homes 
which  were  approved  for  PHA  insurance 
prior  to  construction.  Section  317  would 
amend  section  518(a>  to  specify  that  the 
Secretary  may  also  correct  or  compensate 
for  structural  defects  in  PHA-insured  new 
homes  which  were  approved  for  loan  guar- 
anty by  the  Veterans  Administration  prior 
to  construction. 

Section  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
states  that  VA  loan  guaranty,  insurance  or 
direct  loan  approval  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  construction  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Secretary's  approval.  The  proposal  would 
clarify  that  VA  approval  Is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Secretary's  for  purposes  of  correcting  or 
compensating  for  structural  defects. 

mfl  OP  PATMZIIT  OP  PUMIUIf  CBAHGX8 

Section  318  would  amend  section  530  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  clarify  that  the 
Department's  obligation  to  collect  mortgage 
insurance  premiums  on  a  monthly  basis, 
and  to  charge  interest  for  late  payment  of 
monthly  premiums,  applies  only  to  the  De- 
partment's single  family  programs.  The 
amendment  would  permit  continuation  of 
the  existing  practice  of  collecting  premium 
payments  from  multlfamlly  mortgagees  on 
an  annual  basis,  with  Interest  payable  only 
in  the  case  of  late  remittance  of  the  annual 
payment 

In  the  past.  HUD  has  not  required  month- 
ly collection  of  premiums  for  its  multifamlly 
mortgages.  Premiums  for  those  programs 
are  paid  by  the  mortgagor  in  advance  and 
are  escrowed  by  the  mortgagee.  Collection 
of  these  premium  payments  on  a  monthly 
basis  would  increase  paperwork  and  would 
be  staff-intensive.  It  would  also  unnecessar- 
ily disrupt  existing  finance  and  accounting 
operations,  which  are  geared  to  annual  re- 
ceipt of  such  payments. 


As  amended,  section  530  would  continue 
to  require  that  premiums  be  paid  "promptly 
upon  their  receipt  from  the  borrower"  in 
the  case  of  the  single  family  programs,  but 
would  require,  for  all  other  insuring  au- 
thorities, that  premiums  be  paid  "promptly 
when  due  to  the  Secretary"  (i.e..  annually). 
Interest  payable  to  the  Secretary  would  con- 
tinue to  be  required  for  late  payment  of  pre- 
miums, but  such  interest  would  accrue  be- 
ginning twenty  days  after  the  mortgagee's 
receipt  of  premium  payments  from  the  bor- 
rower in  the  case  of  single-family  mort- 
gages, while  in  the  multlfamlly  programs. 
Interest  would  be  due  for  the  period  begin- 
ning twenty  days  after  the  premium  pay- 
ment's due  date. 

SINGLC  PAMILT  MORTGAGK  INSITRAIICX^Olf 
INDIAN  RXSRVATIONS 

Section  319  would  add  a  new  section  to 
title  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  insure  a  mortgage 
covering  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling  exe- 
cuted by  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  cover- 
ing property  located  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion without  regard  to  limitations  In  the 
NHA.  such  as  those  regarding  marketability 
of  title,  or  any  other  statutory  restriction 
which  Impedes  the  availability  of  mortgage 
Insurance  on  Indian  lands.  The  insured 
dwelling  would  have  to  be  a  principal  resi- 
dence. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  ownership  of 
land  on  Indian  reservations  and  laws  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  Indian  land  makes 
lenders  unwilling  to  provide  mortgage  fi- 
nancing for  housing  on  reservations.  HUD 
cannot  induce  lenders  to  make  mortgage 
loans  by  providing  insurance  because  the 
National  Housing  Act  has  requirements  for 
insurability  relating  to  marketability  of  title 
that  cannot  be  met  by  Indian  reservation 
land.  The  proposal  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  mortgage  Insurance  available 
without  regard  to  such  statutory  restric- 
tions. Mortgages  insured  under  this  section 
would  be  obligations  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Pund. 

PROPZRTT  DISPOSmON  AND  RXLATKD 

AKKNDMXNTS 

Section  203  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Amendments  of  1978  estab- 
lished policies  and  procedures  for  the  man- 
agement and  preservation  of  HUD-owned 
multlfamlly  housing  projects.  The  statute 
directs  HUD  to  manage  and  dispose  of  these 
projects  In  a  manner  that  would  protect  the 
financial  interesU  of  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment  and  be  less  costly  to  the  Pederal  Oov- 
enunent  than  other  reasonable  alternatives 
by  which  the  Secretary  could  strengthen 
the  goals  of  (1)  preserving  housing  units  for 
use  by  low-  and  moderate-Income  families: 
(2)  preserving  and  revitalizing  residential 
neighborhoods;  (3)  maintaining  the  existing 
housing  stock  in  a  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
condition:  (4)  minimizing  Involuntary 
tenant  displacement:  (S)  minimizing  demoli- 
tion: and  (6)  maintaining  the  project  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  rental  or  cooperative 
houaing.  The  statute  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  assure  displaced  tenants  in  covered 
projects  the  right  to  return  to  a  repaired 
unit,  to  occupy  another  HUI>owned  unit,  to 
obtain  assistance  under  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  or  receive  any  other  ap- 
propriate relocation  assistance. 

Section  320  would  amend  section  203  to 
remove  most  of  these  restrictions  on  the 
management  and  disposition  of  HUD-owned 
property.  The  proposal  would  retain  the  re- 
quirement of  203<dHl)  of  the  Act  that, 
whenever  tenants  of  any  HUD-owned  multl- 


famlly rental  project  are  to  be  displaced,  the 
Secretary  shall  Inform  them  of  their  pend- 
ing displacement  and  of  any  available  relo- 
cation assistance.  More  importantly,  the 
proposal  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
provide  assistance  under  the  new  Modified 
Section  8  Existing  Certificate  Program  to 
any  very  low-income  tenant  (50  percent  of 
area  median  Income  or  below)  in  HUD- 
owned  projects  assisted  under  the  section 
236.  221(dK3).  rent  supplement  or  section 
202  (other  than  section  S-assisted)  pro- 
grams. (Section  8-assi8ted  202's  are  except- 
ed, since  all  previously  assisted  section  8  re- 
cipients will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Modified 
Certificate.  Irrespective  of  their  incomes.) 

The  Secretary's  authority  under  section 
203(e)  of  the  1978  Act— permitting  the  Sec- 
retary to  request  mortgagees  to  accept  par- 
tial insurance  benefits  in  lieu  of  an  assign- 
ment—also would  be  retained. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  repeal  section 
367(b)  of  the  Multlfamlly  Poreclosure  Act  of 
1981.  which  authorizes  and.  In  some  cases, 
directs  the  Secretary  to  require  a  purchaser 
at  a  foreclosure  sale  to  continue  to  operate 
the  project  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  section  312  loan  program  or  Insurance 
program  under  which  assistance  was  origi- 
nally provided. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  designed 
to  remove  the  current  restrictions  on  the 
management  and  disposition  of  HUD-owned 
properties  so  that  the  Secretary  can  handle 
these  properties  on  a  business-like  basis. 
The  present  law  mandates  a  bias  toward  the 
continued  use  of  the  property  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  without  a  realis- 
tic regard  for  the  economic  consequences  to 
the  government  of  such  continued  use.  This 
is  especially  true  given  the  more  limited  po- 
tential for  success  of  already  financially 
troubled  projects. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  properties  on  a 
sound  economic  basis,  while  extending  to  el- 
igible tenants  displaced  from  assisted 
projects  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  Modi- 
fied Section  8  Existing  Certificate  Program. 

PRKVZNTION  OP  PRAUD  AND  ABUSE  IN  RUD- 
ASSISTKD  PROORAlfS 

Section  321  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions to  help  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  in 
HUD'S  assisted  programs.  Subsection  (a) 
would  require  an  applicant  for  assistance 
under  HUD  programs  involving  loans, 
grants.  Interest  subsidies,  other  financial  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  or  mortgage  or  loan  in- 
surance to  ( 1 )  include  his  or  her  social  secu- 
rity number  or  employer  Identification 
number  on  forms  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  (2)  sign  a  consent  form  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  verify  and  audit  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  applicant  and  author- 
izing other  government  agencies  and  private 
sources  to  release  information  related  to  the 
determination  of  eligibility  or  benefit  level 
or  post-verification  thereof.  Information 
provided  pursuant  to  this  subsection  would 
have  to  be  confidential  except  for  use  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  as  detemiined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Such  Information  could  include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to.  wages.  unemplo}rment 
compensation.  VA  benefits,  and  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  and  Pood  Stamp 
Acts.  Pallure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  would  be  grounds 
for  rejection  of  the  application  or  termina- 
tion of  participation  in  the  program  in- 
volved. The  Secretary  would  define  the 
term  "applicant"  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 
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Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section 
303(dKI)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize State  unemployment  agencies  to  re- 
lease information  to  HUD  and  public  hous- 
ing agencies  concerning  applicants'  wage  in- 
formation and  unemployment  benefits. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  the 
entity  responsible  for  determining  eligibility 
and/or  level  of  benefits  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  or  section  221(d)(3)  or  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  including  PHA's  and 
owners  of  such  projects,  shall  deny  partici- 
pation in  the  particular  program  benefits  to 
any  applicant  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
made  false  or  misleading  statements,  con- 
cealed any  relevant  facts  or  otherwise  vio- 
lated these  Acts  or  any  of  their  regulations. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  214(b) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980  to  extend  the  prohibition 
against  financial  assistance  to  certain  aliens 
to  include  the  221(d)(3)  program. 

The  Department  must  have  social  security 
numbers  and  employee  Identification  num- 
bers in  order  to  make  efficient  and  effective 
reviews  of  assistance  eligibility  and  level,  to 
reduce  administrative  error,  and  detect 
fraudulent  transactions.  The  social  security 
numbers  are  the  only  uniform  and  accurate 
means  of  identification,  and  their  unique- 
ness makes  it  possible  accurately  to  Identify 
Individuals  in  records  of  other  agencies.  Pro- 
vision of  the  social  security  numbers  and 
the  applicant's  consent  to  the  Secretary  ob- 
taining data  from  other  agencies,  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  would  enable  HUD 
to  verify  the  accuracy  of  applicants'  Infor- 
mation and.  accordingly,  prevent  fraud  and 
abuse.  The  requirement  to  provide  social  se- 
curity numbers  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
food  stamp  program  to  prevent  fraud.  Addi- 
tionally, the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recommended  enactment  of  such  legislation 
on  a  government-wide  basis. 

Access  to  data  bases  maintained  by  State 
unemployment  agencies,  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (b).  is  needed  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  undertake  post-audit,  quality 
control,  and  other  investigative  reviews 
based  on  computer  matching  to  such  data 
bases.  This  amendment  would  help  the  De- 
partment to  assure  that  complete  and  accu- 
rate Information  has  been  submitted  by 
beneficiaries  of  HUD  programs.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  given 
similnr  authority  in  connection  with  its 
Pood  Stamp  program. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  clear  statuto- 
ry authority  for  public  housing  agencies  and 
owners  of  projects  assisted  under  the  sec- 
tion 8.  rent  supplement,  section  221(d)(3) 
and  section  236  programs  to  disqualify  ap- 
plicants from  eligibility  for  admission  or  for 
continued  benefits  if  the  applicant  has 
made  false  and  misleading  statements  or 
concealed  relevant  facts.  The  public  housing 
agencies  and  owners  of  assisted  projects 
would  follow  up  and  verify  information  af- 
fecting eligibility  and  benefiU  level  based  on 
daU  furnished  by  the  Secretary.  By  allow- 
ing resolution  of  such  matters  at  the  local 
level,  several  goals  are  achieved.  The  De- 
partment win  be  providing  a  means  for  com- 
bating fraud,  assisting  in  debt  collection  ef- 
foru.  and  allowing  for  greater  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

Since  the  221(d)(3)  program  also  provides 
a  financial  benefit  to  tenanU.  it  should,  be 
included,  as  provided  by  subsection  (d). 
along  with  the  other  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  prohibition  against  financial 
assistance  to  aliens.  Also,  the  amendment  is 


needed  to  prevent  the  anomalous  situation 
where  some  of  the  tenants  in  a  section 
221(d)(3)  project  are  subject  to  the  section 
214  prohibition  (rent  supplement  tenants) 
while  others  are  not. 

AMENDMENT  OP  REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 
PROCEDURES  ACTf  OF  1974 

Section  322  would  amend  the  Real  EsUte 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  by  repealing  sec- 
tions 8.  9,  13.  14,  and  16  and  by  making  sev- 
eral other  minor  changes. 

Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  sections  8.  9, 
13.  14,  15  and  16.  Repeal  of  section  8  (Prohi- 
bition against  Kickbacks  and  Unearned 
Pees)  is  proposed  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
Department  has  found  that  the  abuses  asso- 
ciated with  direct  cash  payments  of  kick- 
backs do  not  occur  so  frequently  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  as  to  warrant  a  Pederal  crimi- 
nal statute  and  penalty.  Second,  develop- 
ments in  the  settlement  service  industries  in 
recent  years  Indicated  that  this  provision 
may  impede  the  evolution  of  new.  innova- 
tive methods  for  the  delivery  of  settlement 
services,  such  as  the  voluntary  packaging  of 
such  services,  which  may  ultimately  lower 
consumer  costs. 

Section  9  (prohibiting  seller-required  use 
of  a  particular  title  company)  is  proposed 
for  repeal  because  the  Department  has 
never  been  able  to  identify  a  significant 
abuse  of  the  consumer  in  the  area  of  seller- 
selection  of  the  title  Insurer.  While  develop- 
ers might  pass  on  the  cost  of  blanket  mort- 
gage title  work  directly  to  consumers  by  re- 
ferring or  requiring  use  of  the  title  company 
doing  the  blanket  mortgage  search,  such 
costs  are  invariably  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers in  any  event.  Moreover,  difficult 
title  problems,  which  the  project  Insurer  is 
willing  to  Insure  against  because  it  has  thor- 
oughly examined  the  Record,  might  become 
an  exception  on  another  company's  policies. 
This  may  frustrate  settlement  unnecessar- 
ily. 

Sections  13.  14  and  15  relate  to  demonstra- 
tions and  reports  which  have  been  complet- 
ed, and  are  being  repealed  as  obsolete.  Fi- 
nally, section  16  (relating  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Courts)  Is  being  repealed,  because  the 
repeal  of  sections  8  and  9  would  make  it 
meaningless. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  make 
conforming  changes  in  the  Act's  purposes 
and  definitions  occasioned  by  the  repeals  in 
subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  4(b) 
of  the  Act  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  borrower  be  permitted  to  examine  the 
settlement  form  the  day  before  settlement. 
The  Department's  experience  indicated  few 
consumers  took  advantage  of  this  disclosure 
opportunity  and  many  received  the  informa- 
tion from  closing  agents  voluntarily.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Good  Faith  Estimates  disclo- 
sures required  by  section  5(c)  of  RESPA 
have  proven  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  total  cost  of  settlement. 
Therefore,  elimination  of  this  requirement 
would  not  have  an  Injurious  effect  on  con- 
sumers, but  would  remove  the  Pederal  gov- 
ernment from  one  aspect  of  residential  real 
estate  transactions. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  5  of  the  Act 
relating  to  distribution  of  booklets  to  clarify 
the  law  and  to  reflect  the  existing  practice 
of  the  Department  of  furnishing  only  the 
text  for  the  booklet  whUe  the  lenders  them- 
selves purchase  the  booklets  from  vendors. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  a  technical  change 
In  section  10  of  the  Act  (Escrow  Accounts), 
relating  to  escrow  collection.  In  a  very  few 
circumstances  (primarily  involving  real 
estate  taxes),  the  existing  statutory  formula 


for  the  prepayment  of  taxes  and  Insurance 
has  provided  Insufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
obligation  when  It  first  comes  due  after  clos- 
ing. The  amendment  would  permit  a  sum  to 
be  collected  sufficient  to  avoid  a  shortage 
from  occurring. 

Subsection  (g)  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  section  12  of  the  Act,  deleting  a  reference 
to  section  6.  which  has  already  been  re- 
pealed. 

ROUSING  COUNSELING  ASSISTANCE 

Section  323  would  amend  section  106(a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  to  eliminate  all  funding  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  the  Housing  Counseling  As- 
sistance Program  and  other  activities  speci- 
fied in  that  section.  In  this  regard,  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  make  grants  or  con- 
tract for  housing  counseling  and  other  ac- 
tivities as  authorized  by  section  106(a) 
would  be  stricken.  The  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations under  106(a)(3)  for  housing 
counseling  would  be  repealed. 

Additionally,  section  101(e)  of  the  Act. 
which  authorizes  housing  counseling  assist- 
ance for  mortgagors  under  section  235(1)  or 
235(J)(4)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  would 
be  repealed.  Finally,  section  230(d)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  which  directs  the 
Secretary  to  provide  housing  counseling  to 
persons  assisted  under  the  TMAP  program, 
would  be  repealed. 

Localities  can  use  other  sources  of  Federal 
revenues  (such  as  community  development 
block  grants  and  general  revenue  sharing) 
to  fund  the  activities  specified  in  the  above 
authorities.  Accordingly,  all  authority  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  grants  and  contracts  for 
these  purposes  (including  the  Housing 
Counseling  Assistance  Program)  would  be 
eliminated.  However.  HUD's  authority  to 
provide  information,  advice  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  purposes  contained  in 
these  provisions  would  remain  unchanged. 

For  example.  HUD  staff  could  continue  to 
work  with  housing  counseling  agencies  that 
provide  mortgage  default  and  rent  delin- 
quency counseling  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
HUD  staff  activity  would  include  approving 
counseling  agencies  and  providing  technical 
assistance,  making  referrals  of  delinquent 
mortgagors  to  counseling  agencies,  and 
using  counseling  agencies  to  help  keep  for- 
bearance agreements  current.  The  only  ex- 
penditures to  the  Pederal  government  under 
section  106(a)  for  the  provision  of  these 
services  would  be  the  salaries  and  related 
expenses  of  the  HUD  employees  involved.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Proxmire,      Mr. 
Kasteh,  Mr.  ScHMiTT,  and  Mr. 
Chafxe): 
S.  2362.  A  biU  to  abolish  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources. 

ABOLISHING  THE  SYNTHETIC  PUELS 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

Two  years  ago.  Senator  Prox^cire 
and  I  led  a  broad-based  coalition  op- 
posing creation  of  this  $88  billion  Fed- 
eral program  to  stimulate  a  synthetic 
fuels  industry  in  this  covmtry.  I  was  in- 
volved In  that  effort  not  because  I  felt 
synthetic  fuels  were  unimportant.  On 
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the  contrary,  I  feel  now,  as  I  did  then 
that  a  vigorous  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try Is  an  essential  ingredient  in  this 
Nation's  recipe  for  energy  independ- 
ence. Nor  did  I  oppose  the  creation  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  be- 
cause I  felt  there  was  no  proper  role 
for  the  Federal  Government.  There 
are  good  reasons  of  public  policy  and 
national  security  that  justify  Federal 
Involvement  In  such  a  critical  and  aun- 
bltious  national  effort.  What  I  object- 
ed to  was  the  magnitude  of  that  Fed- 
eral Involvement,  the  enormity  of  the 
budgetary  risk,  and  the  unnecessary 
scale  of  environmental  Impact. 

At  the  time,  as  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, there  were  two  synthetic  fuel 
proposals  before  the  Senate:  The  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  program, 
which  eventually  prevailed,  and  the 
Defense  Production  Act  program.  The 
latter,  I  felt,  was  the  better  approach. 
It  consisted  of  some  $3  billion  in  Fed- 
eral incentives  and  was  designed  to  set 
up  demonstration  plants  representing 
a  wide  range  of  Innovative  technol- 
ogies; the  ssmcrude  products  were  to 
be  reserved  mainly  for  security-related 
uses. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Production 
Act  program  was  strictly  limited  to 
loan  guarantees  and  purchase  commit- 
ments, while  the  Corporation  is  em- 
powered to  undertake  these  obliga- 
tions in  addition  to  price  guarantees, 
direct  loans,  and  even  Joint  ventures. 
Ed  Noble,  the  current  Corporation 
Chairman,  has  said  he  Intends  to  limit 
Federal  Involvement  to  loan,  purchase, 
and  price  guarantees— and  I  think  this 
is  a  very  businesslike  approach,  as  far 
as  the  type  of  support  is  concerned.  As 
for  the  magnitude  of  that  support, 
however,  I  felt  the  $3  billion  pro- 
gram—coupled with  the  strong  Incen- 
tive of  energy  Investment  tax  credits- 
was  preferable  to  an  $88  billion  pro- 
gram and  was  as  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  needed  to  go  in  setting 
up  this  Important  new  Industry.  By  a 
fairly  narrow  margin,  my  colleagues 
disagreed  smd  both  programs  were  ul- 
timately enacted. 

This  bill  Invites  the  Senate  to  recon- 
sider the  debate  we  had  2  years  ago 
and.  In  light  of  developments,  correct 
an  $88  billion  mistake.  By  repealing 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  por- 
tion of  the  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1980,  we  wlU  leave  intact  a  lean,  practi- 
cal, and  effective  synthetic  fuel  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  adequate  incen- 
tives without  resorting  to  pointless, 
sugar-daddy  subsidies. 

The  Energy  Security  Act  authorizes 
a  two-stage  synf  uels  program:  Phase  1 
appropriations  can  be  as  high  as  $20 
billion  and  the  phase  2  ceiling  is  $68 
billion.  In  1980.  Congress  also  created 
the  energy  security  reserve— a  special 
account  at  the  Treasury— and  appro- 
priated more  than  $17.5  billion  in 
phase  1  moneys  dedicated  to  subsidies 
for  commercialization  of  a  synthetic 


fuel  Industry.  Prior  to  February  9  of 
this  year,  when  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  became  fully  operational, 
the  Department  of  Energy  awarded 
subsidies  to  three  synthetic  fuel 
projects:  $2.02  billion  in  loan  guaran- 
tees to  the  Great  Plains  coal  gasifica- 
tion project:  $1.1  billion  in  loan  guar- 
antees to  the  TOSCO  oil  shale  project: 
and  $400  million  in  purchase  guaran- 
tees to  the  Union  oil  shale  project. 

After  the  Corporation  became  oper- 
ational. It  Inherited  supervision  of  the 
two  oil  shale  commitments.  Under  this 
bill,  aU  three  commitments  will  be 
kept,  though  supervision  of  them  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  or  a  successor  agency. 
The  Corporation  has  selected  five  fi- 
nalists for  the  next  round  of  funding. 
The  Corporation  will  not  make  any  ir- 
revocable commitments  to  any  of 
these  companies  for  several  months 
yet,  and  I  hope  it  would  not  do  so  until 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  recon- 
sider the  scope  of  Its  mission. 

The  financing  of  these  programs  Is  a 
kind  of  budgetary  shell  game,  in  which 
the  taxpayers  are  kept  guessing.  The 
energy  security  reserve  at  the  Treas- 
ury is  an  onbudget  item,  although  it 
functions  like  a  line  of  credit.  Funds 
flow  from  it  to  the  Corporation  In  a 
complicated  series  of  bookkeeping  ad- 
justments, which  would  add  directly  to 
the  deficit  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  back  up  any  of  its  guar- 
antees. Termination  of  the  Corpora- 
tion will  allow  OMB  to  extinguish  the 
energy  security  reserve,  the  total  of 
which  Is  now  around  $15  billion,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  this  fiscal  sleight  of 
hand. 

Moreover,  termination  would  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  budgetary 
impact  that  would  significantly  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  It  would  save  $186 
million  In  actual  outlasrs  for  fiscal 
years  1983-87  as  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  In  the  long 
term,  failure  of  a  guaranteed  synthetic 
fuel  enterprise  could  have  enormous 
onbudget  Implications,  potentially 
adding  billions  to  the  Federal  deficit 
at  a  time  that  Is  not  so  very  distant. 
Similarly,  price  guarantees  represent 
potentially  huge  budget  exposure  and 
could  lead  to  cash  outlays  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
late  1980'8  and  In  the  1990s.  If  syn- 
crude  Is  not  cost  competitive.  Experts 
concede  that  projects  begun  now  wlU 
not  turn  out  products  that  are  com- 
petitive with  conventional  fuels  when 
they  are  completed  5  or  even  10  years 
down  the  road. 

Nor  would  syncrude  be  seen  as  a 
panacea  which  will  end  U.S.  reliance 
on  Imported  oil.  The  act  set  produc- 
tion goals  of  500.000  barrels  per  day 
(bpd)  by  1987  and  2  million  bpd  by 
1992— while  current  Imports  are 
around  3  million  bpd— and  the  Corpo- 
ration has  already  indicated  that  these 
goals  are  unrealistic  and  will  probably 


not  be  met.  The  declining  internation- 
al oil  prices,  inflation-caused  cost  over- 
runs on  synthetic  fuel  plants,  the  un- 
certainty of  these  new  technologies 
and  the  potential  environmental  harm 
all  combine  to  emphasize  that  a  crash 
program  is  unwise  and  that  a  more 
careful,  less  expansive  approach  is 
needed. 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
macroeconomic  considerations.  To- 
day's frail  economy  is  already  paying  a 
heavy  price  for  massive  and  unwise 
Federal  borrowing.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  conducted 
econometric  studies  that  clearly  dem- 
onstrate the  direct  link  between  Fed- 
eral credit  demands  and  Interest  rates. 
A  mere  1-percent  increase  in  Federal 
borrowing  as  a  proportion  of  the  GNP, 
or  about  $26  billion  in  new  credit 
demand,  would  mean: 

In  the  first  year,  inflation  would  rise 
0.6  percent  and  the  yield  on  20-year 
Government  bonds  would  rise  by  0.5 
percent. 

In  the  second  year,  debt  monetiza- 
tlon  would  magnify  the  Inflationary 
trend  and  result  in  a  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  Inflation  rate;  the  20- 
year  bond  rate  would  be  up  1  percent. 
Ultimately,  when  the  economy 
would  have  stabilized,  the  new  credit 
injection  would  have  boosted  the  infla- 
tion rate  a  full  2.25  percent;  and  in- 
creased the  20-year  bond  rate  by  2  per- 
cent. 

There  Is  only  so  much  loan  capital 
available  at  any  given  time  and,  as  bal- 
looning Federal  borrowing  absorbs 
more  and  more  of  this  finite  amount, 
non-Federal  borrowers  have  to  bid  up 
interest  rates  on  the  remaining  credit. 
Consider  the  alarming  growth  of  Fed- 
eral credit  demands  In  the  last  17 
years: 
Federal  borrowing  as  a  percent  of  available 

capital 
Fiscal  years: 

1965-«» 16 

1 970-74 2 1 

1975-79 27 

1 980 36 

1981 „ 44 

1 983 „ 47 

1983 52 

1984 54 

Clearly  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  sharpest  elbows  of  any  bor- 
rower, is  crowding  -the  private  sector 
out  of  the  credit  markets.  Note  that. 
from  1965  to  1969  when  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  used  only  one-sixth  of 
the  available  loan  capital,  the  prime 
rate  averaged  only  6  percent.  Now  that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  soaks  up 
nearly  half  of  the  loan  capital  In  the 
country,  the  prime  rate  is  16.5  percent. 
OMB  has  calculated  that,  during  1983, 
the  Federal  Government  will  under- 
take $49  billion  of  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  a  staggering  $98  billion  of 
new  loan  guarantee  commitments.  By 
comparison,  in  1981.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  direct  loans  worth  only 
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$26.1  billion  and  loan  guarantees  of 
only  $28  billion. 

Such  borrowing,  and  the  projected 
future  borrowing,  must  be  brought 
under  control  to  curb  high  interest 
rates  and  other  market  disruptions. 
The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  is  a 
very  good  place  to  begin  controlling 
Federal  borrowing. 

Federal  financing  puts  Government 
sponsored  projects  at  the  head  of  the 
line  for  capital  and.  since  the  projects 
financed  in  this  manner  are  mainly 
those  that  would  not  be  financed  in 
the  unsubsidized  market,  the  effect  is 
literally  to  drain  capital  away  from 
relatively  more  efficient  and  attractive 
projects  to  those  that  are.  at  least  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  private  capital 
markets,  less  efficient  and  attractive. 
This  disruption  of  the  free  flow  of 
credit  reduces  the  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
ca's capital  stock.  Such  disruption  and 
loss  of  efficiency  may  be  Justified  on 
the  scale  of  a  few  billion  to  help  get 
the  strategic  synfuels  industry  off  the 
ground,  but  this  time  of  national  eco- 
nomic crisis  is  certainly  not  the 
moment  to  risk  an  $88  billion  disrup- 
tion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  specifically  dis- 
cuss oil  price  and  supply  trends.  In  the 
early  1970's  oil  was  selling  for  a  couple 
of  dollars  a  barrel,  but  it  peaked  at 
around  $40  Just  a  few  years  ago.  The 
OPEC  price-fixing  cartel  managed,  for 
a  few  years,  to  hold  prices  at  levels 
that  were  absurdly  and  artiflciaUy 
high.  But  now  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  working  its  magic  on  the 
international  oil  market.  E>emand  for 
oil  has  proved  to  be  surprisingly  elas- 
tic. When  oil  prices  doubled  after  the 
Iranian  revolution  in  1979.  demand 
registered  a  precipiticus  decline— it 
was  cut  by  a  whopping  10  percent. 

In  this  country,  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  and  phased  decontrol  of  some 
natural  gas  prices  have  inspired  a  mas- 
sive national  effort  toward  energy  con- 
servation. Our  industrial  sector  now 
uses  less  energy  to  produce  goods  that 
are  more  energy  efficient;  the  energy 
needed  to  produce  a  dollar's  worth  of 
gross  national  product  has  dropped  a 
staggering  20  percent  since  1973.  and 
other  Western  countries  have  even 
more  impressive  records.  U.S.  conser- 
vation efforts  have  kept  today's  total 
energy  consumption  at  the  oil  equiva- 
lent of  35  million  barrels  per  day 
(bpd)— about  half  this  amount  is  oil. 
the  other  half  Is  other  energy  con- 
sumption—or 5  million  bpd  less  than 
forecast  prior  to  the  1973  embargo. 

The  effect  has  been  dramatic.  Gaso- 
line dropped  10  cents  a  gallon  last  year 
and  experts  are  saying  that,  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  it  will  drop  nation- 
wide to  match  many  areas  in  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  already  below  $1.  The 
price  of  home  heating  oil  dropped 
around  8  cents  this  winter.  Perhaps  a 
more  revealing  indicator  of  petroleum 
price   trends   is   the   futures   market. 


where  traders  are  anticipating  a  fur- 
ther decline  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
William  Brown,  director  of  energy  and 
technology  studies  at  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute has  predicted  the  price  of  oil 
win  gradually  settle  to  $15  per  barrel. 
Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith.  Inc..  recently  released  an  anal- 
ysis that  indicated  Wall  Street  Is  al- 
ready valuing  crude  oil  at  $20  a  barrel 
in  assessing  the  worth  of  oil  company 
shares. 

In  1973.  Industry  leader  Exxon  Corp. 
estimated  that  non-Communist  oil 
demand  would  grow  to  95  million  bpd 
by  1985;  at  the  end  of  last  year,  howev- 
er, we  had  reached  a  mere  48  million 
bpd  and  now  Exxon  has  predicted  that 
figure  will  not  even  reach  60  million 
bpd  umtil  the  turn  of  the  century.  U.S. 
crude  Imports  have  dropped  by  more 
than  half  in  the  last  3  years  alone,  and 
are  currently  airound  3  million  bpd. 

But.  while  the  oil-importing  coun- 
tries have  been  successfully  curbing 
their  energy  appetites,  oil  exporters 
have  grown  desperately  dependent  on 
these  massive  Infusions  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. So  much  so.  in  fact,  that  any 
significant  decrease  in  revenues  can 
destabilize  whole  societies.  The  shoe  is 
plainly  on  the  other  foot  now;  Libya 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  OPEC  em- 
bargo, but  now  the  International  oil 
markets  have  Improved  to  the  point 
where  President  Reagan  has  decided 
to  ban  oil  Imports  from  that  country. 
As  demand  is  reduced,  OPEC  will 
either  have  to  cut  production  or  drop 
prices  to  keep  pace  with  the  market 
and  bolster  the  OPEC  economies  that 
are  constructed  entirely  on  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  oil  revenues. 

Although  the  world  price  of  oil  is 
supposedly  tied  to  the  Saudi  Arabian 
standard  of  $34  per  barrel,  Iran  and 
Venezuela  are  selling  well  below  that 
level  and  the  spot  market  is  only 
around  $28.  When  the  conflict  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran  is  resolved,  those 
countries  will  exacerbate  OPEC's 
problems  by  almost  doubling  their 
total  wartime  production  of  2.5  bpd. 
Meanwhile,  non-OPEC  oil  exporters 
like  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  are 
keeping  Intense  downward  pressure  on 
prices,  chasing  petrodollars  in  a 
shrinking  market.  Britain,  for  exam- 
ple, has  slashed  its  price  by  $5.50  in 
the  last  few  months  alone;  this  has 
created  considerable  disarray  within 
OPEC,  which  is  already  pumping  less 
oil  than  in  any  year  since  1969.  More- 
over, only  four  OPEC  members  are 
producing  enough  oil  to  balance  their 
current  accounts:  Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar, 
Indonesia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates. 

OPEC  Is  In  serious  trouble.  The 
facade  of  uniform  pricing  is  cracking 
apart,  although  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  cartel  can  be  patched 
back  together.  The  SFC  was  created  In 
1979,  largely  as  a  response  to  that 
year's  doubling  of  oil  prices:  ever  In- 


creasing prices  for  Imported  crude 
were  forecast,  with  the  expectation 
that  expensive  synthetic  fuel  technol- 
ogies would  be  competitive  when  they 
came  on  line.  That  supposition  is  very 
much  in  doubt. 

Does  all  of  this  mean  we  should 
abandon  our  national  synthetic  fuel 
effort?  Of  course  not.  But  a  dispas- 
sionate review  of  recent  economic 
trends  emphasizes  that  prudence  and 
commonsense  call  for  us  to  scale  down 
this  massive  program  which  was  en- 
acted at  a  time  when  a  sky's  the  limit, 
do  something  even  if  It  Is  wrong  psy- 
chology gripped  Congress. 

Finally,  and  in  some  ways  most  im- 
portantly, there  are  solid  environmen- 
tal reasons  to  develop  synthetic  fuels 
at  a  measured  pace  rather  than  on  a 
crash  basis.  I  have  long  left  that  the 
only  way  we  can  move  significantly 
toward  energy  Independence,  while 
protecting  the  environment  of  this 
coimtry,  is  to  develop  our  energy  alter- 
natives in  a  gradual  and  determined 
manner.  A  headlong  rush  toward  de- 
velopment of  our  energy  resources, 
could  bulldoze  aside  essential  environ- 
mental concerns.  A  crash  program,  es- 
peciaUy  on  the  scale  envisioned  by  the 
Elnergy  Security  Act,  Is  likely  to  have 
far  more  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts than  multiple,  diverse,  small- 
scale  efforts  undertaken  within  the  fi- 
nancial discipline  of  private  markets. 

In  Colorado,  where  sjnithetic  fuel 
development  has  already  begun  to 
have  a  sharp  impact,  we  are  especially 
concerned  about  the  envirormiental  as- 
pects of  so  large  a  program  of  subsi- 
dies to  this  emerging  industry.  What  it 
will  mean  for  our  pristine  western 
vistas,  our  scarce  water  supplies,  our 
small  communities,  and  our  agricultur- 
al way  of  life  are  very  troubling  ques- 
tions to  which  the  answers  are  by  no 
means  clear.  Because  synthetic  fuel  in- 
dustries are  very  young  technological- 
ly, we  know  very  little  about  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  they  may  actually 
have;  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the 
fact  that  this  impact  would  be  very 
significant. 

Hand  in  hand  with  environmental 
impacts  are  the  socioeconomic  impacts 
that  come  from  sponsoring  massive 
synthetic  fuel  projects  in  areas  that 
have  underdeveloped  infrastructures. 
In  the  West,  where  many  of  these 
projects  will  be  sited,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  socioeconomic  impacts 
could  impair  the  quality  of  life  en- 
Joyed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people. 

No  State  is  willing  to  become  an 
energy  colony  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Oil  shale.  Colorado's  predominant 
synthetic  fuel  Industry,  is  already 
moving  ahead  quickly— some  say  too 
quickly— and  has  State  and  local  offi- 
cials scrambling  to  keep  one  step 
ahead  of  the  many  problems  caused  by 
rapid  growth. 
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The  economic  discipline  of  the  pri- 
vate market,  unless  completely  distort- 
ed by  massive  Federal  Involvement, 
can  greatly  assist  efforts  to  keep  syn- 
thetic fuel  development  from  getting 
completely  out  of  hand. 

Two  years  ago,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Energy  Security  Act,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  fastest,  cheapest,  and  most 
environmentally  sound  way  to  produce 
"more"  oil  is  to  step  up  conservation 
measures.  This  has  been  proven  true 
by  the  tremendous  strides  we  have 
made  in  this  area  during  recent  years. 
We  can  do  more.  With  decontrol  of 
energy  prices,  regulatory  reform, 
energy  investment  tax  credits,  sensible 
Federal  investment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  and  limited 
Federal  involvement  in  a  prudent  syn- 
thetic fuel  program,  we  can  further 
improve  this  country's  pattern  of 
energy  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain statements  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcors,  as  follows: 

STATUxirr  OP  Natiohal  EmmomfKirrAL 
Oroups 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  our  support 
for  the  Annstrong/Proxmire  Bill  to  termi- 
nate the  Synthetic  Puela  Corporation 
(SPC).  Largely  exempted  from  the  normal 
budget  process  and  lacking  defined  environ- 
mental responsibilities,  the  Corporation  was 
a  bad  Idea  from  the  start.  In  fact,  the  SPC 
was  originally  packaged  and  sold  on  False 
Premises.  The  public  was  told  that: 

Synthetic  F\iels  from  coal,  tar  sands  and 
oU  shale  were  a  cost-effective,  readily-avail- 
able alternative  to  Insecure  supplies  of  oU. 

Synthetic  Fuels  development  would  occur 
In  an  environmentally  acceptable  fashion. 

Federal  Intervention  would  successfully 
spur  the  development  of  a  commercial  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry. 

This  government  subsidization  would  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  money. 

The  lure  of  $17.7  billion  In  federal  assist- 
ance has  only  encouraged  the  proliferation 
of  immature  and  unsound  projects.  Enor- 
mous project  cost  overruns,  costly  purchase 
and  price  guarantee  request  which  exceed 
the  market  price  of  oil,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  private  sponsors  from  many  projects  only 
underscore  the  fact  that  synthetic  fuel  tech- 
nologies are  not  such  a  sure-bet.  They  are 
high  risk  ventures  which  will  InevlUbly  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

Moreover,  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
resolving  serious  environmental,  health  and 
safety  problems  associated  with  synthetic 
fuels  development.  A  commercial  scale  syn- 
fuels  plant  will  release  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  air,  water  and  solid  waste  pollutants 
every  year.  While  Industry  assures  us  that  It 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing laws,  many  pollutants  from  synthetic 
fuels  processes  are  not  well  regulated  and 
very  few  standards  currently  exist  for  the 
industry. 

Yet,  the  federal  government  is  disman- 
tling environmental  research  efforts  In  this 
area,  and  its  program  to  assist  sutes  with 
the  permitting  of  these  facilities  has  lan- 
guished. These  actions  only  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  developing  the  Industry  In  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  fashion. 


The  existence  of  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration is  not  good  energy,  economic  or  envi- 
ronmental policy.  Billions  of  dollars  in  SFC 
assistance  may  enrich  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
moters, but  the  public  has  nothing  to  gain. 
Indeed,  by  obligating  scarce  federal  dollars 
to  subsidize  the  rapid  commercialization  of 
this  industry,  we  are  likely  to  wind  up  as 
double  losers:  paying  for  potential  environ- 
mental disasters  on  the  one  hand  and 
making  multl-billlon  dollars  ball-out  pay- 
ments for  projects  which  private  Industry 
will  not  support  with  Its  own  money. 

This  is  clearly  a  program  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  afford. 

Environmental  Action. 

EnvlronmentsJ  Defense  Fund, 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Friends  of  The  Earth, 

Izaak  Walton  League. 

National  Audubon  Society, 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 

Sierra  Club, 

Solar  Lobby, 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Western     Organization     of     Resource 
Councils. 

STATUfZIlT  BT  JaMKS  D.  "MIKX"  McKxvnT 

The  small  and  Independent  business 
owners  represented  by  NFIB  are  In  support 
of  the  Armstrong-Proxmlre  legislation  to 
terminate  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
NFIB  members  voted  57  to  34  percent 
against  such  a  corporation. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  should  be  seeking 
ways  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  there  is 
no  Justification  for  a  program  which  costs 
the  taxpayers  twelve  billion  dollars. 

The  small  entrepreneurs  of  this  country 
believe  that  when  there  Is  a  market  for  syn- 
thetic fuels,  suiflclent  private  sector  capital 
will  be  available  for  commercial  production. 
In  the  meantime,  we  oppose  the  existence  of 
a  government-sponsored  corporation,  using 
taxpayer  dollars  to  enter  the  energy  busi- 
ness. 

Statkmxnt  bt  Merilth  Rekvcs 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  enthusiastically  supports  the 
Armstrong/Proxmlre  blU  to  terminate  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (SFC).  In  an 
era  of  extreme  budget  austerity,  the  use  of 
federal  funds  to  subsidize  expensive.  Ineffi- 
cient and  potentially  environmentally  dan- 
gerous technologies  Is  the  height  of  folly. 
The  SFC  Is  an  unnecessary  and  Inappropri- 
ate drain  on  the  federal  budget,  diverting 
funds  from  more  worthy  efforts  such  as 
conservation,  food  stamps,  housing  and  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

The  League  believes  that  conservation- 
using  energy  more  efficiently— should  be 
the  central  feature  of  U.S.  energy  strategy. 
Federal  assistance  to  synthetic  fuels,  wheth- 
er through  the  SFC  or  the  Department  of 
Energy  budget,  favors  high  cost,  high  risk 
projects— requiring  long  lead  times— over 
proven  conservation  and  solar  programs 
that  offer  the  greatest  potential  short-term 
energy  supplies.  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration leads  the  country  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion at  the  wrong  time. 

iKDEPXNDKIfT  PCTKOLrUM 

Association  op  Amzrica. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  10.  1982. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Ariistroko, 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  Bill:  1  have  noted  with  Interest  the 
efforts  of  you.  Congressman  Hank  Brown 


and  others  to  abolish  the  federally  funded 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America,  which  represents  more  than 
12.000  Independent  oil  and  gas  producers  in 
the  United  States,  for  many  years  has  recog- 
nized the  advisability  of  developing  new 
sources  of  energy  as  ailtematlves  to  conven- 
tional fuels. 

However,  Just  as  we  advocate  freedom 
from  government  controls  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  pricing,  we  feel  as  strongly  that 
governmental  subsidy  of  any  area  of  the 
energy  producing  industry  Is  as  unworkable 
and  unwarranted  as  price  controls. 

We  believe  that  the  multiple  benefits  of 
the  free  market  currently  are  being  borne 
out  by  the  success  of  President  Reagan's 
crude  oil  decontrol  order  of  last  January. 
Development  of  the  most  cost  efficient  al- 
ternative fuels  wiU  only  come  about 
through  sound  business  decisions  based  on 
inter-fuel  competition  in  the  free  market. 
But  If  synfuels  development  was  not  viable 
as  a  competitive  venture  when  crude  oil 
prices  averaged  $35  per  barrel  a  year  ago. 
then  certainly  It  is  less  viable  now  when  the 
price  Is  $30  a  barrel  and  apparently  still  fall- 
ing. Oovemment  subsidization  In  such  an 
uncertain  climate  is  Just  pouring  tax  dollars 
In  a  sinkhole. 

You  and  Congressman  Brown  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  recognition  of  these 
principles. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Lloyd  N.  Unseix. 

NTU  Rksponse  to  Armstrono-Proxmire 
LiciSLATioif  To  Repkal  Synpuels  Corpo- 
ration 

Washington,  D.C— The  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union  announced  today  their  suppori  of 
the  Armstrong-Proxmlre  Bill  abolishing  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

"We  have  consistently  opposed  the  con- 
cept of  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The 
National  Taxpayers  Union  encourages  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  sources 
through  the  private  sector  without  federal 
subsidies,"  said  Jill  Oreenbaum,  lobbyist  for 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union. 

The  Armstrong-Proxmlre  Bill  would  ter- 
minate the  corporation  and  urge  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  receive  all  of  the  corporation's 
unspent  funds.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  over  the  next  five 
years  $186  million  in  administrative  ex- 
penses would  be  saved. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  In  1980  with  the 
Intent  to  relieve  the  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  stemming  from  the  assumed  energy 
crisis.  The  Corporation  was  authorized  as 
part  of  the  Energy  Security  Act.  Congress 
appropriated  $5  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  initiate'  a  synfuels  program 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  and  $6 
billion  for  a  quasl-govemmental  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  The  Corporation  will 
have  $12.2  billion  of  its  own  and  about  $1 
billion  more  carried  forward  from  the  Inter- 
im DOE  synfuels  program  by  this  June. 

"We  believe  the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
should  be  reflected  as  part  of  the  growing 
deficit  rather  than  continue  to  be  consid- 
ered off  the  budget,'"  stated  Ms.  Oreen- 
baum. 

The  declining  trend  in  electrical  energy 
consumption  reported  by  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  In  November, 
reflects  the  growing  awareness  by  the  con- 
sumer to  save,  not  waste  energy.  All  Indica- 
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tlons  are  that  this  Is  not  a  temporary  trend, 
and  coupled  with  prudent  private  sector  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  sources, 
there  Is  no  need  to  continue  funneling  huge 
sums  ni  taxpayer  dollars  through  the  111- 
bom  cSjTif uels  Corporation. 

Faced  with  huge  deficits  and  persistently 
high  Interests  rates,  it  is  more  Important 
than  ever  to  encourage  private  initiatives  In 
developing  synthetic  fuels. 

We  hope  that  all  members  of  the  Con- 
gress wlU  support  Senators  Armstrong  and 
Proxmire  and  vote  for  the  taxpayer  by  dis- 
establishing the  Synfuels  Corporation. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union,  a  non- 
profit, non-partisan  organization  Is  the 
oldest  and  largest  organization  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  offer  with  Sena- 
tor Armstrong  and  seversd  distin- 
guished colleagues  a  bill  to  end  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  It  is  time 
to  end  our  experiment  with  inflated 
synthetic  fuels  projects  which  disrupt 
our  credit  markets  but  do  not  deliver 
on  their  promise  of  achieving  energy 
independence. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  passed. 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  the  Banking 
Conunittee  unanimously  rejected  the 
creation  of  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. Instead,  our  approach  to  synthet- 
ic fuels  development  was  modest  and 
gradual. 

Unfortunately,  our  bill  lost  out  to  a 
more  grandiose  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Carter  administration  and  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee. 

We  stated  in  our  report  on  S.  932. 
the  Energy  Security  Act.  that- 
Creating  a  Federal  corporation  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  managing  a  synthetic  fuels 
program  Is  inconsistent  with  the  commit- 
tee's Intent  to  minimize  Federal  Interfer- 
ence with  and  involvement  in  synthetic 
fuels  development  efforts. 

The  Banking  Committee's  approach 
to  synthetic  fuels  also  favored  assist- 
ance only  to  the  smallest  projects  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  individual  tech- 
nologies. This  minimized  the  risks  to 
American  taxpayers  of  potential  proj- 
ect failures. 

We  recognized  that  most  synthetic 
fuels  technologies  were  "in  a  relatively 
primitive  and  untested  state  of 
development"  and  even  the  infusion  of 
large  amounts  of  Federtd  dollars 
would  not  make  them  competitive 
with  conventional  fuels. 

All  these  go-slow  signals  were  Ig- 
nored by  the  legislation  which  set  up 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The 
first  projects  to  be  funded  through  the 
energy  security  reserve,  as  well  as  the 
finalists  for  first  round  funding  are 
large,  expensive,  and  underfinauiced. 

But  unlike  1979.  when  synthetic 
fuels  plants  were  only  at  the  dream 
stage,  we  have  had  enough  experience 
with  synthetic  fuels  plants  to  know 
where  they  can  go  wrong.  And  we  have 
had  enough  experience  to  know  it  is 
time  to  withdraw  our  support  for  the 
Corporation. 


Times  have  changed  since  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  was  first  pro- 
posed. Oil  imports  have  dropped  sub- 
stantially and  even  the  price  of  oil  is 
starting  to  decline.  Conventional  fuel 
exploration  has  increased  while  con- 
servation has  taken  hold. 

None  of  these  trends  was  very  evi- 
dent in  1979.  Instead,  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  which  gave  us  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  was  passed  against 
a  background  of  hysteria  brought 
about  by  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis. 

Oil  consumption  patterns  and  in- 
creased exploration  are  not  the  only 
differences  since  1979.  Our  economic 
condition  has  worsened  and  many 
other  energy  projects  have  been  cut. 

While  only  a  small  amount  of  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  expenditures 
appear  on  budget,  even  cutting  these 
expenses  can  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference. We  can  cut  $186  million  In 
outlays  by  eliminating  only  the  first  5 
years  of  administrative  costs  associat- 
ed with  rurming  the  Corporation. 

Far  more  dramatic  are  the  effects  on 
off -budget  expenditures;  the  Snythetic 
Fuels  Corporation  is  entitled  to  draw 
on  $17.7  billion  in  the  energy  security 
reserve  to  fund  price  guarantees,  loan 
guarantees  and  purchase  commit- 
ments for  synthetic  fuels.  In  addition, 
the  Corporation  also  has  the  authority 
to  make  some  direct  loans  and  cooper- 
ative agreements  although  such 
projects  have  a  lower  priority. 

DOE  has  already  committed  over  $3 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  to  two 
projects.  Tosco  and  the  Great  Plains 
coal  gasification  plant  and  made  $400 
million  in  price  guarantees  to  another 
project. 

These  loan  guarantees  were  made 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
and  are  really  no  different  than  direct 
outlays  because  all  of  the  Bank's 
funds  come  from  the  Treasury. 

Although  these  expenditures  do  not 
appear  in  the  budget,  they  increase 
the  deficit  nonetheless. 

Funding  of  snythetic  fuels  projects 
also  drives  up  interest  rates  by  com- 
peting with  private  borrowing  for 
scarce  resources  and  diverts  capital 
from  other,  more  productive  areas 
which  receive  no  subsidies. 

Creating  the  Corporation  was 
unwise  In  1979.  It  is  an  even  worse  idea 
today. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

UNIPORM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND  REAL 
PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  POUCIES  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1983 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Director  of 
the     Office     of     Management     and 


Budget,  a  long-overdue  bill  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970. 

These  amendments  are  the  result  of 
9  months  of  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  OMB's  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  Division.  They 
represent  the  first  effort  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  administration  to  Im- 
plement a  comprehensive  reform  of  a 
complex,  crosscuttlng  Federal  man- 
date, and  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be 
a  part  of  this  process.  Accordingly, 
even  though  there  are  several  points 
in  this  bill  over  which  the  administra- 
tion and  I  disagree— so  strongly,  in 
fact,  that  I  plan  to  introduce  amend- 
ments in  committee  to  resolve  these 
issues— I  greatly  commend  the  overall 
thrust  of  this  legislation  to  introduce  a 
more  rational  concept  of  federalism 
into  the  implementation  of  an  impor- 
tant Federal  policy. 

PURPOSE 

The  Uniform  Act,  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  amend,  is  based  on  the  con- 
stitutional principle  that  persons  who 
have  their  property  taken  by  Govern- 
ment under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  are  entitled  to  "just  compensa- 
tion." It  establishes  a  uniform  policy 
for  all  Federal  agencies,  specifying 
basic  acquisition  procedures  and  mini- 
mum levels  of  compensation,  when- 
ever a  person  is  displaced  by  a  Federal, 
or  federally  assisted,  program.  Particu- 
larly, the  act  updates  just  compensa- 
tion to  include  moving  and  other  ex- 
penses associated  with  moving  to  a  re- 
placement dwelling.  In  so  doing,  it 
broadens  the  protection  afforded  indi- 
viduals from  having  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  cost  of  Federal 
programs  designed  to  benefit  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

However,  while  the  constitutional 
roots  of  these  protections  accord  a 
strong  Federal  purpose  to  the  Uniform 
Act.  it  has,  in  its  implementation,  re- 
flected much  that  is  wrong  with  our 
Federal  system.  Because  well  over  90 
percent  of  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams which  result  in  displacement 
are  grants-in-aid,  it  largely  falls  upon 
State  and  local  agencies  to  administer 
the  act's  provisions.  Yet  the  act  allows 
each  of  the  16  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  whose  programs  are  sub- 
ject to  the  act  to  promulgate  different 
regulatory  requirements.  It  provides 
little  or  no  flexibility  to  allow  a 
matching  of  the  individual's  needs 
with  the  resources  and  goals  of  com- 
munities. It  regularly  results  in  unin- 
tended windfalls  to  some,  while  ex- 
cluding others  entirely.  So  even  while 
the  act  symbolizes  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  Government 
policies  are  carried  out  fairly  and  equi- 
tably, it  has  also  come  to  be  synony- 
mous with  popular  characterizations 
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The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982  comprehensively  ad- 
dress each  of  these  problems,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  constructive  manner. 
Key  goals  of  the  legislation  Include  re- 
ducing Federal  intrvisions  and  burdens 
on  State  and  local  government;  broad- 
ening the  act's  coverage  to  Include 
other  legitimate  classes  of  displaced 
persons:  raising  moving  ceilings  to 
compensate  for  Inflation;  and  elimi- 
nating windfalls,  program  duplication, 
and  abuses  in  the  implementation 
process.  However,  the  administration 
would  accomplish  these  reforms  while 
so  drastically  narrowing  the  act's  ap- 
plicability as  a  condition  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  that,  according  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  only  a  handful 
of  GSA.  Interior  and  Defense  pro- 
grams would  remain  covered.  I  greatly 
oppose  this  narrowing,  and  plan  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  insure  that  such  an 
approach  does  not  succeed. 

Chief  among  the  administration's 
initiatives  to  narrow  the  act  is  a  provi- 
sion that  would  limit  coverage  to  per- 
sons displaced  by  programs  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  direct  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  specific 
site  of  project  approval  decisions.  This 
definition  is  thought  by  some  in  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
exclude  not  only  all  block  grants,  but 
most  of  the  Federal  highway  program 
as  well.  Thus,  if  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  the  administration's  biU  could 
exclude  over  90  percent  of  those  per- 
sons currently  covered  under  Uniform 
Act  protections. 

In  addition,  the  administration  in- 
tends to  exclude  from  Uniform  Act 
protections  all  persons  displaced  by 
Federal  code  enforcement  programs. 
This  exclusion  appears  to  be  based  on 
a  distinction  between  displacement 
that  is  the  result  of  condemnation  for 
a  public  purpose  under  code  enforce- 
ment, as  opposed  to  under  right-of- 
way  powers.  If  this  Is  the  case.  I  do  not 
agree.  Where  two  different  program 
activities  produce  the  same  result— dis- 
placement—It  is  only  fair  that  there  be 
similar  protections  afforded  the  Indi- 
viduals affected. 

The  philosophy  of  New  Federalism 
underlying  the  administrations  ap- 
proach to  these  amendments  is  both 
understandable  and  arguable.  Elssen- 
tially.  it  reflects  the  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  a 
limited  role  in  encumbering  the  deci- 
sions of  State  and  local  governments. 
Although  I  support  this  general  prop- 
osition. I  would  not  advocate  Its  exten- 
sion to  our  basic  constitutional  protec- 
tions, such  as  the  principle  of  "Just 
compensation."  Nor  would  I  apply  It  to 
those  Federal  statutes  designed  to 
update  and  expand  upon  such  princi- 
ples. 


More  positively,  I  would  assert  that 
even  In  the  absence  of  those  narrow- 
ing aspects  which  I  oppose,  the  New 
Federalism  agenda  would  be  largely 
implemented  by  these  amendments. 
For  example.  State  and  local  decision- 
making will  be  significantly  enhanced. 
Federal  Intnisions  and  administrative 
burdens  will  be  minimized.  Even  the 
costs  associated  with  any  expanded 
coverage  sought  by  these  amendments 
wiU  be  balanced  by  the  savings  created 
in  the  area  of  reduced  windfalls  and 
redefined  entitlements.  In  short,  the 
sound  management  principles  incorpo- 
rated in  this  legislation  are  fundamen- 
tally consistent  with  President  Rea- 
gan's mandate  to  improve  the  r^pon- 
slveness  and  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  a 
golden  opportunity  to  significantly  Im- 
prove upon  an  important  Federal  law 
that  restrains  the  actions  not  of  indi- 
viduals, or  the  private  sector,  but  Gov- 
ernment. Americans  have  the  right  to 
feel  confident  In  the  good  Intentions 
of  their  Government.  I  can  only  hope 
that  in  debating  the  Federal  purpose 
in  securing  this  right,  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  has 
already  been  settled.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  people  receive  "Just  com- 
pensation." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a  copy 
of  the  amendments,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  and  a  letter  transmitting 
this  bill  to  the  Congress  be  printed 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorj}.  as  follows: 

S.  3363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrets  aatembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Aaaistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  Amendments  of  1982." 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEWHlTIOlTg 

Sic.  101.  (a)  SecUon  101(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
4601(1))  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  Is  amended  by  deletion  of  the  following 
two  phrases:  "(except  the  National  Capital 
Housing  authority)"  and  "(except  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency)". 

Sic.  101.  (b)  Section  101(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4601  (3))  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

■■(3)  The  term  State  agency'  means  any 
entity  which  has  eminent  domain  authority 
under  Bute  law.  except  public  utilities,  and 
except  where  SUte  sUtute  specifically  pro- 
vides that  a  private  entity  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Section  101(4)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C 
4601(4))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "United 
SUtes"  the  followtnr  "except  where  the 
Federal  government  has  no  direct  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  specific  site  or  project 
approval  decisions  and.":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "Insur- 
ance" and  Inserting  "or  mortgage  Interest 
subsidy  to  a  person  ";  and 


(d)  Section  101  (6)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4601(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(6)  The  term  'displaced  person"  means— 

"'(A)  any  person  who  moves  from  real 
property,  moves  personal  property  from  real 
property,  or  moves  a  business  or  farm  oper- 
ation, as  a  direct  result  of  a  written  notice 
of  Intent  to  acquire  by  any  displacing 
agency  such  real  prof>erty  for  a  program  or 
project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency,  or 
with  Federal  financial  assistance:  or 

■"(B)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  202.  and  Section  205. 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  or 
moves  personal  property  from  real  proper- 
ty- 

"(1)  as  a  direct  result  of  the  written  order 
of  any  displacing  agency  to  vacate  other 
real  property,  on  which  such  person  con- 
ducts a  business  or  farm  operation,  for  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency,  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance; 

"(11)  as  a  direct  result  of  substantial  reha- 
bilitation or  demolition  for  a  program  or 
project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency,  or 
with  Federal  financial  assistance." 

(e)  Section  101  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4601)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(10)  The  term  "suitable  replacement 
dwelling"  means  any  dwelling  that  Is  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary:  adequate  in  size  to  ac- 
commodate the  occupants:  affordable:  In  an 
area  not  subject  to  unreasonable  tulverse  en- 
vironmental conditions:  similar  in  type  of 
Improvement  to  the  displacement  dwelling; 
in  a  location  generally  not  less  desirable 
than  the  location  of  the  displaced  person's 
dwelling  with  respect  to  public  utUitles,  fa- 
cilities, services  or  the  displaced  persons 
place  of  employment:  and  is  available  on  the 
private  market,  unless  the  person  is  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  for  housing. 

"'(11)  The  term  "displacing  agency'  means 
any  Federal  agency.  SUte.  SUte  agency,  or 
person  furnished  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance which  causes  a  person  to  be  a  displaced 
person. 

"(12)  The  term  "lead  agency'  means  the 
cabinet-level  department,  agency,  or  other 
entity  designated  by  the  President  to  coordi- 
nate Implemenutlon  of  the  Uniform  Act 
under  Section  213  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— UNIFORM  RELOCA^nON 
ASSISTANCE 

OBCLAKATION  Of  rilfDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sic.  201.  Section  201  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4621)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DBCLAaATIOR  OF  nirDIlfGS  AKD  POLICY 

"Sk.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  displacement  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
granas  or  proJecU  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency,  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Is  caused  by  a  number  of  activities,  includ- 
ing rehabiliution,  demolition,  and  acquisi- 
tion; 

"(2)  displacement  occurs  In  a  variety  of 
social,  economic,  geographic,  and  legal  cir- 
cumstances; relocation  assistance  policies 
must  provide  for  sufficient  flexibility  to 
assure  fair,  uniform  and  equlUble  treat- 
ment of  all  affected  persons;  and 

"'(3)  the  displacement  of  businesses  often 
results  In  their  closure;  minimizing  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  displacement  of  businesses 
is  essential  to  mainUlnlng  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  communities. 

"(b)  This  title  esUbllshes  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  equlUble  treatment  of  per- 
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sons  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  programs 
or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency, 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance,  in  order 
that  such  persons  shall  not  suffer  dispro- 
portionate Injuries  as  a  result  of  programs 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that— 

""(1)  the  primary  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
minimize  the  hardship  of  displacement  on 
persons  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance; 

"(2)  Federal  agencies  shall  carry  out  this 
law  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement; 

"(3)  the  administration  of  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  minimize 
unnecessary  administrative  and  program 
costs  borne  by  SUtes  and  SUte  agencies 
through  the  promulgation  of  economical 
regulatory  requirements,  and  the  delegation 
of  substantial  administrative  discretion  to 
the  SUtes; 

""(4)  uniform  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relocation  assistance  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  assure  that  the 
unique  circumstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  into  account  and  that  per- 
sons In  essentially  similar  circumstances  are 
accorded  equal  treatment  under  this  Act; 

"(5)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
unique  circumstances  of  a  displaced  person, 
the  goals  of  the  displacing  agency,  the 
unique  resources  at  lU  disposal  for  adminis- 
tering relocation  assistance,  the  overall 
housing  and  other  needs  of  the  community, 
and  the  preferences  and  needs  of  the  dis- 
placed person  shall  be  taken  Into  account  as 
appropriate;  and 

"(6)  the  Improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions of  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
under  this  title  shall  be  undertaken,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordination 
with  existing  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental programs  for  accomplishing  such 
goals," 

MOVUfG  AMD  RZLATKD  EXFEIfSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
AcquUltlon  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

""(a)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  displacing  agency  will 
result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person, 
the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  the  displaced 
person  of—"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

":  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  actual  reasonable  expenses  necessary 
to  reesUbllsh  a  displaced  business  at  Its  new 
site,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000"'. 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "may  receive"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an  expense  and  dislocation  allow- 
ance, which  shall  be  determined  according 
to  a  schedule  esUbllshed  by  the  Head  of  the 
lead  agency." 

(c)  Section  202(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(C)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
menU  under  subsection  (a)  who  is  displaced 
from  the  person"s  place  of  business  or  farm 
operation,  and  who  Is  eligible  under  criteria 
esUbllshed  by  the  Head  of  the  lead  agency. 


may  elect  to  accept  the  payment  authorized 
by  this  subsection  in  lieu  of  the  payment  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a).  Such  payment 
shall  consist  of  a  fixed  payment  in  an 
amount  to  be  determined  according  to  crite- 
ria esUbllshed  by  the  Head  of  the  lead 
agency,  except  that  such  payment  shall  not 
be  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $20,000.  A 
business  shall  qualify  as  a  business  under 
Section  101(7)  of  this  Act  on  grounds  other 
than  Its  rental  to  another  person  of  any 
part  of  the  real  property." 

REFLACEHEIfT  ROUSING  FOR  HOMEOWNER 

Sec.  203.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4623(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "comparable"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "market"  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "suIUble 
replacement  dwelling"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)(B)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"'(B)  The  amount.  If  any,  which,  if  applied 
to  reduce  che  mortgage  balance  on  the  re- 
placement dwelling,  would  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  combined  on  the  replace- 
ment dwelling  to  the  same  level  as  the  pay- 
ment on  the  displacement  dwelling,  assum- 
ing the  same  term  and  outstanding  principal 
balance.  Notwithstanding,  If  the  term  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  replacement  dwelling  were 
shorter  than  the  term  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  displacement  dwelling,  the  shorter  term 
would  be  used  in  the  payment  compuUtlon, 
and  If  the  principal  amount  of  the  mortgage 
on  the  replacement  dwelling  is  lower  than 
the  balance  of  the  mortgage  on  the  displace- 
ment dwelling,  the  compuUtlon  shall  simi- 
larly reflect  the  lower  of  the  two  amounts. 
Such  amount  shall  be  paid  only  if  the  dwell- 
ing acquired  by  the  displacing  agency  was 
encumbered  by  a  bona  fide  mortgage  which 
was  a  valid  lien  on  such  dwelling  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  dwelling.  If,  for  any  reason, 
such  payment  cannot  be  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  method  prescribed  in  this  Sec- 
tion, the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall  au- 
thorize the  use  of  another  method  of  com- 
puUtlon.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  additional  payment  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  purchases  and  occupies  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  replacement 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  person  receives  final  payment 
from  the  displacing  agency  for  the  acquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  the  displacing 
agency's  obligation  under  Section  205(c)(3) 
of  this  Act  Is  met,  whichever  Is  later,  except 
that  the  displacing  agency  may  extend  such 
period  for  good  cause.  If  such  period  Is  ex- 
tended, the  payment  under  this  Section 
shall  be  based  on  the  costs  of  relocating  the 
person  to  a  suIUble  replacement  dwelling 
within  one  year  of  such  date.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  displaced  person,  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  may  waive  the  require- 
ment that  a  suIUble  replacement  dwelling 
be  decent,  ssife,  and  sanitary  for  good  cause, 
due  to  the  unique  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
placed person,". 

REPLACEMENT  HOUSING  FOR  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

Sec.  204.  Section  204  for  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quUltlon Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4624)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"REPLACEMENT  HOUSING  FOR  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of 
the  displacing  agency  shall  make  a  payment 
to  or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced 
from  any  dwelling  unit  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  payment  under  Section  203  which 
dwelling  was  actually  and  lawfully  occupied 
by  such  displaced  person  for  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  negoti- 
ations for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling,  or, 
where  displacement  is  not  caused  by  acquisi- 
tion, any  other  event  which  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  may  prescribe.  Such  payment 
shall  consist  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
enable  such  person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a 
peritxl  not  to  exceed  two  years,  a  suiUble  re- 
placement dwelling.  For  the  purpose  of  thU 
subsection  the  amount  referred  to  shall 
equal  the  lesser  of  (A)  $3,000  or  (B)  24  times 
the  amount  obUIned  by  subtracting  from 
the  monthly  housing  costs  for  a  replace- 
ment dwelling  30  per  centum  of  the  dis- 
placed person's  gross  monthly  Income.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "gross  monthly  Income"  means  the 
total  monthly  Income  of  all  adult  members 
of  the  household,  including,  though  not  lim- 
ited to,  supplemental  Income  payments 
from  public  agencies. 

"(b)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
menU  under  subsection  (a)  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive In  lieu  thereof  either  Federal  low 
income  housing  assistance  or  similar  SUte 
or  local  governmental  assistance  if  such  as- 
sistance is  available  at  the  time  of  displace- 
ment and  such  person  is  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  assistance.  The  failure  of  any  such 
person  to  make  such  an  election  shall  be 
taken  into  account  when  evaluating  the  eli- 
gibility of  such  person  for  any  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  low  income  housing  assist- 
ance program  during  the  two  years  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  such  person  received 
the  payment  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  ellglblle  for  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  may  elect  to  apply  such 
payment  to  a  downpayment  on,  and  other 
Incidental  expenses  pursuant  to,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suIUble  replacement  dwelling  if 
such  person  does  not  receive  other  govern- 
mental financial  assistance  toward  such  pur- 
chase. Notwithstanding,  a  displaced  home- 
owner who  has  occupied  the  displacement 
dwelling  for  at  least  90  days  but  not  more 
than  180  days  prior  to  the  initiation  of  nego- 
tiations for  the  acquisition  of  such  dwelling 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency,  be  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum payment  allowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, provided  that  such  payment  shall  not 
exceed  the  payment  such  person  would  oth- 
erwise have  received  under  section  203(a)  of 
this  Act  had  the  person  occupied  the  dis- 
placement dwelling  for  ISO  days  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  such  negotiations. 

"(d)  With  the  consent  of  the  displaced 
person,  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency 
may  waive  the  requirement  that  a  suitable 
replacement  dwelling  be  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  for  good  cause.  No  payment  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  to  any  person  (i) 
who  is  determined  by  the  head  of  the  dis- 
placing agency,  according  to  criteria  esUb- 
llshed by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  to 
have  occupied  the  displtuiement  dwelling 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  obUlning  as- 
sistance under  this  Title,  or  (11)  who  has 
been  a  displaced  person  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  during  the  two  years  preceding 
displacement,  except  that  the  head  of  the 
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displacing  agency  may  waive  this  require- 
ment for  good  cause." 

KKLOCATIOH  ASSIST/UICS  COORDINATION  AND 
ADVISORY  8XRVICXS 

Sic.  205.  SecUon  206  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4625)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RKLOCATION  ASSISTANCE  COORDINATION  AND 
ADVISORY  SERVICES 

•'Sec.  205.  <a)  The  head  of  any  displacing 
agency  shall  assure  that  the  relocation  as- 
sistance advisory  services  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  are  made  available  to  all  persons 
displaced  by  such  agency.  If  such  agency 
head  determines  that  any  person  occupying 
property  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  prop- 
erty where  the  displacing  activity  occurs  is 
caused  substantial  economic  injury  as  a 
result  thereof,  the  agency  head  may  make 
available  to  such  person  such  advisory  serv- 
ices. 

'■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  assign  a  high  priority  for 
assistance  under  the  programs  referred  to  in 
Sections  204(b)  and  206(b)  of  this  Act  to 
persons  eligible  under  such  Section.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
require  that  federaUy  assisted  SUte  and 
local  governmental  low  Income  housing  as- 
sistance programs  assign  priority  for  assist- 
ance to  such  persons.  To  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  administering  programs 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons shall  make  available  technical  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (cH5)  and  expedite 
the  applications  for  such  assistance  by  such 
persons. 

"(c>  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude such  measures,  facilities,  or  services  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order 
to— 

"(1)  determine,  and  make  timely  recom- 
mendations on,  the  needs  and  preferences, 
if  any,  of  displaced  persons  for  relocation 
assistance: 

(2)  provide  cijrrent  and  continuing  infor- 
mation about  sales  prices  and  rental  charges 
on  suitable  replacement  dwellings  for  dis- 
placed homeowners  and  tenants  and  suita- 
ble locations  for  businesses  and  farm  oper- 
ations: 

"(3)  assure  that  no  person  will  be  required 
to  move  from  the  person's  dwelling  unlea 
the  person  has  been  given  a  reaooiutble 
choice  of  opportunities  to  move  to  a  suitable 
replacement  dwelling: 

"(4)  assist  a  person  displaced  from  the 
person's  business  or  farm  operation  In  ob- 
taining and  becoming  esUbllshed  in  a  suita- 
ble replacement  location: 

(5)  supply  Information  concerning  other 
Federal  programs  which  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  displaced  persons,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  such  persons  In  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  such  programs:  and 

"(6)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  In  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  head  of  any  displacing  agency 
shall  coordinate  the  relocation  activities 
performed  by  such  agency  with  other  Feder- 
al, State,  or  local  governmental  actions  In 
the  community  which  could  affect  the  effi- 
cient and  effective  delivery  of  relocation  as- 
sistance and  related  services. 

"(e)  Whenever  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  financial  assistance  to  a  displac- 
ing agency  or  displacing  agencies  other  than 


a  Federal  agency,  to  Implement  functionally 
or  geographically  related  activities  which 
will  result  in  the  displacement  of  a  person, 
the  heads  of  such  Federal  agencies  may  by 
agreement  designate  one  such  agency  as  the 
cognizant  Federal  agency  whose  procedures 
shall  be  utilized  to  Implement  the  activities. 
If  such  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  then 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall  designate 
one  duch  agency  as  the  cognizani  agency. 
Such  related  activities  constitute  a  single 
program  or  project  for  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

HOUSING  RKPLACKKXIIT  BT  riDEKAI.  AOBHCT  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  20«.  Section  20«  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUcies  Act  of  1070  (42  U.S.C.  4626)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'HOUSING  REPLACEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCY  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  If  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency,  or  with  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  cannot  proceed  on 
a  timely  basis  because  suitable  replacement 
dwellings  are  not  available,  and  the  head  of 
the  displacing  agency  determines  that  such 
dwellings  cannot  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able, the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  may 
take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  provide  such  dwellings  by  use  of 
funds  authorized  for  such  project.  The 
States  may  enact  statewide  standards  for 
the  implementation  of  this  section,  provided 
that  such  standards  assure  that  persons  In 
essentially  similar  circumstances  receive 
equal  treatment  under  this  Act.  The  head  of 
the  lead  agency  shall  certify  that  such 
statewide  standard  is  In  accord  with  the 
poUcy  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  a  SUte 
does  not  enact  such  standards,  the  head  of 
the  lead  agency  shall  require  that  this  Sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  exceed  the  payment 
ceilings  established  In  Sections  203  and  204 
only  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  good  cause. 
"(b)  Whenever  housing  replacement  as  a 
last  resort  will  result  In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  persons  who  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  low  Income  housing  assistance,  the 
requirement  that  the  displacing  agency  pro- 
vide suitable  replacement  housing  may  be 
met  through  the  provision  of  low  income 
housing  assistance  by  a  program  or  project 
undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  with 
Federal  financial  aaalstance.", 

PEDEKAL  SHARE  OP  COSTS 

Sic.  207.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1870  (42  U.S.C. 
4631(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  coat  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  pursuant 
to  "ntles  n  and  III  shall  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency,  or  with  Federal 
financial  assistance.  A  displacing  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  agency,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  financial  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  such  payments  and  assistance  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  costs." 

(b)  Section  211(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
4631  (b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  comma  and  all  that  follows  "re- 
quired  by"  through  "available",  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "State  law  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  to 
have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  payment  under  this  section." 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  208.  Section  212  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 


sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4632)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  A  displacing  agency  shall 
prevent  unnecessary  expenses,  duplications 
of  functions,  and  government  competition 
under  this  Act  and  promote  the  efficient 
and  effective  delivery  of  relocation  assist- 
ance services  by  carrying  out  such  functions 
through  any  governmental  Instrumentality 
having  an  established  organization  for  deliv- 
ering such  services,  or  any  Individual,  firm, 
conMration.  or  association. 

"(b)  The  use  of  private  sector  delivery  sys- 
tems shall,  whenever  feasible,  incorporate 
competition  among  alternative  service  pro- 
viders In  order  to  minimize  costs.". 

RlCtnJkTION 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  213  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4633)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"UKtOATION  AND  ADJUDICATION 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  lead  agency. 

"(b)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall— 

"(1)  develop,  publish,  and  promulgate, 
with  the  active  participation  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  responsible  for 
funding  relocation  and  acquisition  actions, 
and  in  full  coordination  with  State  and  local 
governments,  such  rules  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act: 

"(2)  assure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
low  income  housing  assistance  programs  or 
projects  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance: 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  Implementation  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  appropriate,  on  any  major 
Issues  or  problems  with  respect  to  any 
policy  or  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  perform  other  duties  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  as  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

EUGIBILITY 

Sk.  210.  Section  216  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4636)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  title". 

TRANSFER  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Sec.  211.  Section  218  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  46.  38) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "all  amounts  re- 
ceived" and  Inserting  In  heu  thereof  ••all  net 
amounts  received." 

REPEALS 

Sec.  212.  Sections  214,  215.  217.  and  219  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4634,  4635,  4637,  and  4639)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  III— UNIFORM  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  POUCY 

UNIFORM  POUCY  ON  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISmON  PRACTTCKS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  301(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4651(2))  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
"except  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency 
may  forego  an  appraisal  where  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  property  is  a  donation,  or  is  a 
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voluntary  sale  with  a  selling  price  of  not 
more  than  (700,  and  the  seller,  after  being 
fully  Informed  of  the  acquiring  agency's  ob- 
ligation to  conduct  such  appraisal,  relieves 
the  agency  of  such  obligation.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  the  owner  or  the  owner's  designated 
representative,  the  owner  shall  be  provided 
with  a  written  Justification  for  the  amount 
determined  to  be  Just  compensation". 

(b)  Section  301(9)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4651(9))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  If  the  acquisition  of  only  a  portion  of 
a  property  would  leave  the  owner  with  an 
uneconomic  remnant,  the  head  of  the  ac- 
quiring agency  shall  offer  to  acquire  that 
remnant.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an 
uneconomic  remnant  is  a  parcel  of  real 
property  in  which  the  owner  is  left  with  an 
interest  after  the  partial  acquisition  of  the 
owner's  property  and  which  the  head  of  the 
acquiring  agency  has  determined  has  little 
or  no  value  or  utility  to  the  owner." 

(c)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4651)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sections— 

"(10)  Nothing  in  this  Title,  or  In  any  other 
provision  of  law,  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent a  person  whose  real  property  Is  being 
acquired  in  connection  with  a  project  under 
this  Title,  after  the  person  has  been  fully 
Informed  of  his  right  to  receive  Just  com- 
pensation of  such  property,  from  making  a 
gift  or  donation  of  such  property,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  any  Interest  in,  or  of  any 
compensation  paid  therefor,  to  a  displacing 
agency,  as  said  person  shall  determine.". 

••(11)  In  all  Instances  where  a  Federal 
agency  directly  acquires  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State,  no  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation of  that  State  shall  be  preempted  by 
any  Federal  law,  except  as  required  for  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  or 
unless  specifically  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  rV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  Sections 
213,  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended,  and  section  401  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
Amendments  of  1982 

BICTION-BY -section  ANALYSIS 

Definitiona 
Section  101(a) 
Section  101(1):  This  section  eliminates  ref- 
erence in  the  Act  to  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  If  the 
proposed  amendments  are  enacted  these  en- 
tities are  Included  in  the  new  definition  of 
"State  agency",  as  having  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

Section  101(b) 
Section  101(3):  This  section  expands  the 
definition  of  a  "State  agency"  to  Include  a 
private  corporation  that  has  the  power  to 
take  private  property  for  public  use  (emi- 
nent domain),  except  that  public  utilities 
are  exempted,  as  are  any  entities  specifical- 
ly exempted  from  Uniform  Act  responsibil- 
ities under  State  law.  Such  an  exemption 
would,  presumably,  have  to  be  debated  in 
the  State  Legislature.  Persons  displaced  by 
such  private  entitles  for  a  Federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  project  currently  do  not  qualify 


for  assistance  under  the  Act.  Public  utilities 
are  exempted  from  the  Act  because  they 
cause  very  little  displacement,  and  would 
strenuously  object  to  being  covered  by  the 
Act. 

Section  101(c) 

Section  101(4):  This  section  limits  the  ap- 
pUcablllty  of  this  Act  by  defining  "Federal 
financial  assistance"  to  Federal  programs  In 
which  the  Federal  government  makes  spe- 
cific site  or  project  decisions.  The  intent  is 
to  not  encumber  State/local  government  ad- 
ministration of  ""block  grants"",  while  main- 
taining the  applicability  of  this  Act  to  dis- 
placement caused  or  approved  by  the  Feder- 
al government. 

Section  101(d) 

Section  101(6):  The  definition  of  "dis- 
placed person"  for  the  purposes  of  trigger- 
ing certain  benefits— moving  costs  (section 
202  (a)  and  (b))  and  advisory  services  (sec- 
tion 205)— is  expanded  to  include  persons  di- 
rectly displaced  through  Federal  or  federal- 
ly assisted  rehabilitation  or  demolition  ac- 
tivities. Persons  displaced  by  non-acquisition 
activities  are  not  presently  co"ered  under 
the  Act,  but  are  covered  by  separate  reloca- 
tion regulations.  The  expanded  definition  of 
"displaced  person"  consolidates  under  the 
Uniform  Act  13  different  HUD  regulations 
requiring  relocation  assistance  for  persons 
directly  displaced  by  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted non-acquisition  activities.  It  also  er> 
sures  that  persons  displaced  by  such  pro- 
grams do  not  have  uneven  rig*-  -^1  enti- 
tlements solely  due  to  the  type  oi  uisplacing 
activity. 

Section  101(e) 

Section  101  is  expanded  by  adding  three 
new  definitions: 

Section  101  (10)  "Suitable  Replacement 
Dwelling":  This  term  is  established  to  be 
used  in  place  of  "Comparable  Replacement 
Dwelling  "  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Act. 
Comparability  has  resulted  in  substantial 
red  tape,  expense,  and  windfalls  in  the  im- 
plementation process.  If  comparable  re- 
placement housing  Is  available  it  Is  intended 
that  the  displaced  person  still  have  the 
option  of  relocating  to  such  housing;  howev- 
er, where  comparable  housing  is  not  avail- 
able, suitable  housing  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
the  displacing  agency's  responsibility  for 
providing  replacement  housing. 

Section  101  (11)  "Displacing  Agency": 
This  term  is  established  to  consolidate 
under  a  single  term  all  the  sources  of  dis- 
placement, including  Federal  agencies.  State 
agenlces.  States,  and  persons  furnished  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  law  easier  to  read  and 
understand. 

Section  101  (12)  "Lead  Agency":  This  term 
defines  the  department,  agency,  or  other 
body  that  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  213  to  implement 
uniform  regulations. 

PoHcv 
Section  201 

Section  201:  This  section,  which  presently 
stipulates  only  that  the  Act  is  to  provide  for 
the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  persons 
displaced  by  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  is  significantly  expanded  under  a 
new  Statement  of  Findings  and  Policy. 

(a)  Section  201(a):  The  Findings  subsec- 
tion establishes  that  federally  caused  dis- 
placement occurs  under  rehabilitation  and 
demolition  activities,  as  well  as  acquisition 
activities:  that  flexibility  in  the  Act  to  meet 
the  unique  circumstances  of  displaced  per- 


sons is  fair  and  equitable:  and  that  minimiz- 
ing the  adverse  impact  displacements  have 
on  businesses  is  vital  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  commimlties. 

(b)  Section  201(b):  The  Policy  subsection 
states  that  the  administration  of  the  Act 
shall  minimize  unnecessary  administrative 
and  program  costs  borne  by  State  and  local 
governments  through  economical  regula- 
tions and  the  delegation  of  substantial  dis- 
cretion under  the  Act  to  the  States;  that 
Federal  agencies  shall  Implement  steps  to 
minimize  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement; 
that  uniformity  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  administering  the 
Act:  that  persons  In  essentially  similar  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  accorded  equal  treat- 
ment: and  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Act's  goals  of  minimizing  the  hardship  of 
displacement  on  Individuals  and  Improving 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  poor,  indicat- 
ing that  the  latter  be  integrated  with  exist- 
ing housing  programs  as  much  as  possible.  A 
major  purpose  of  these  revisions  is  to  ensure 
that  uniformity  exists  among  Federal  regu- 
lations, but  not  necessarily  at  the  local  level 
where  unique  circumstances  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  However,  where 
the  circumstances  of  two  or  more  persons 
are  in  most  respects  essentially  similar— a 
relatively  narrow  concept— then  the  accord- 
ance of  uniform  rights  and  entitlements 
or  the  Act  is  intended. 

Moving  and  Related  Expenses 
Section  202 

Section  202(a):  This  section  Is  rewritten  to 
make  it  easier  to  understand.  Also,  a  subsec- 
tion is  added  (Section  202(a)(4))  to  the 
effect  that  reasonable  expenses,  of  up  to 
$10,000,  necessary  to  reestablish  a  business 
at  its  new  site  are  compensable  under  the 
Act.  The  additional  amount,  though  not 
large,  should  help  small  businesses  adjust  to 
displacement.  This  is  to  correct  the  problem 
in  the  present  law  that  businesses  receive 
substantially  fewer  rights  tmd  entitlements 
under  the  Act  than  do  individuals.  Under 
current  practice  some  of  the  cost  of  public 
policy  is  externalized  to  the  business  sector, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  individuals 
own  business  and  may  suffer  severe  econom- 
ic harm  as  a  result  of  displacement. 

Section  202(b):  This  section  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  celling  and  floor  on  the 
amount  paid  in  lieu  of  itemized  expenses  for 
moving  and  other  expenses  associated  with 
relocating,  and  to  delegate  the  setting  of 
such  payments  to  the  head  of  the  lead 
agency.  Removing  the  celling  allows  the 
payment  to  be  adjusted  upward  for  infla- 
tion. This  corrects  the  Incentive  for  persons 
to  itemize  actual  expenses  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  attendant  paperwork  burden, 
when  the  In-lleu  payment  Is  so  low  as  to  be 
uneconomical.  Removal  of  the  floor  will 
help  to  avoid  windfalls  presently  resulting 
when  persons  are  displaced  from  missions  or 
"flop  houses". 

Section  202(c):  This  section  is  amended  to 
raise  the  current  $10,000  ceiling  on  the 
amount  a  displaced  business  or  farm  oper- 
ation may  receive  In  lieu  of  itemized  ex- 
penses for  moving  and  other  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  relocating  to  $20,000:  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  this  amount  be  deter- 
mined based  on  the  annual  income  of  such 
concern  in  favor  of  criteria  to  be  developed 
by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency:  and  to  re- 
quire that  persons  whose  sole  business  was 
the  renting  of  the  displacement  property  to 
others -shall  not  qualify  for  this  payment. 
The  increased  ceiling  is  to  adjust  the  celling 
for  Inflation,  since  It  is  currently  so  low  as 
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to  make  It  economic  (or  businesses  to  item- 
ize actual  expenses,  and  increase  the  paper- 
work burdens  of  implementing  agencies  ac- 
cordingly. The  new  payment  criterion  is  es- 
tablished to  provide  displacing  agencies 
with  greater  flexibility.  The  current  crite- 
rion has  proven  very  difficult  to  administer, 
and  has  resulted  in  its  abuse  purely  as  a 
method  to  speed  up  projects.  Finally,  the  re- 
stricted definition  of  a  business  is  to  prevent 
windfalls  and  abuses  presently  benefiting 
owners  of  rental  property  who  have  little  or 
nothing  to  move. 

Replacement  housing  for  homeovmer 
Section  203 
Section  203(a):  This  section  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  persons  be 
relocated  to  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ings in  favor  of  a  requirement  to  relocate 
such  persons  to  suitable  replacement  dwell- 
ings (section  203(a)(1)(A)):  to  change  the 
method  by  which  people  are  compensated 
for  higher  mortgage  payments  for  their  re- 
placement dwelling  to  reflect  current 
market  conditions  through  the  use  of  the 
"buydown"  method  (Section  203(a)(1)(B)); 
to  allow  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency 
to  extend,  for  good  cause,  the  new  year 
period  in  which  a  person  must  relocate  to  a 
replacement  dwelling  in  order  to  receive  a 
payment  under  this  section,  except  that 
payments  are  to  be  computed  based  on  the 
one  year  rule:  and  to  allow  him  to  waive  the 
requirement  that  persons  relocate  to  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  (DSS)  housing  for  good 
cause  due  to  the  unique  circumstances  of 
the  displaced  person.  The  corrected  compu- 
tation formula  Is  to  eliminate  a  number  of 
unintended  windfalls  occurring  under  the 
present  law.  The  one  year  rule  is  to  clarify  a 
displacing  agency's  obligation  under  the  Act 
where  displacement  Is  substantially  later 
than  the  final  payment  date— a  continuing 
source  of  controversy.  This  Is  because  when 
agencies  lease  back  property  to  the  displa- 
cee  for  a  period  of  years,  inflated  land  and 
relocation  costs  may  be  significantly  higher 
at  the  actual  time  of  relocation.  However, 
an  agency  waiver  of  the  one  year  rule  is  in- 
cluded as  a  fairness  provision  The  DSS 
waiver  gives  persons  and  State  and  local 
agencies  greater  flexibility. 

Replacement  housing  for  tenants  and 

certain  others 

Section  204 

Section  204(a):  This  section  is  amended  to 
replace  the  requirement  that  relocation  be 
to  a  comparable  replacement  dwelling  with 
the  requirement  that  relocation  be  to  a  suit- 
able replacement  dwelling;  and  to  eliminate 
the  $4,000  ceiling  In  favor  of  a  formula  that 
pays  the  lesser  of  (A)  S3.000  or  (B)  24  times 
the  amount  obtained  from  subtracting  30% 
of  the  displacee's  monthly  Income  from  the 
monthly  housing  cost  at  the  replacement 
dwelling.  The  suitability  standard  Is  substi- 
tuted to  eliminate  windfalls  under  the  com- 
parability standard.  The  revised  payment 
formula  is  to  reflect  the  intent  that  rental 
subsidies  should  be  based  on  the  person's 
abUity  to  pay.  This  makes  the  effect  of  this 
section  mildly  redistributlve,  since  its  appli- 
cation would  mainly  be  to  subsidize  those 
not  well  off. 

Section  204(b):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
allow  persons  eligible  to  receive  a  payment 
under  this  section,  who  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  low  Income  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams that  are  either  federally  administered 
or  assisted,  to  elect  Instead  to  receive  such 
housing  assistance  provided  that  It  Is  avail- 
able: but  where  such  person  opts  for  the 
cash  payment,  this  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 


count by  Federal  or  federally  assisted  agen- 
cies when  determining  such  person's  eligibil- 
ity for  public  housing  assistance  during  the 
four  years  following  the  date  on  which  such 
person  received  the  cash  payment.  This  is  to 
allow  agencies  to  use  public  housing  to  satis- 
fy their  requirements  under  the  Act,  and  to 
eliminate  windfalls  that  benefit  persons 
who  receive  double  housing  subsidies. 

Section  204(c):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  persons  who 
elect  to  apply  the  celling  amount  allowed 
under  this  section  toward  a  downpayment 
on,  and  expenses  pursuant  to.  the  purchase 
of  a  replacement  dwelling  match  any 
amount  over  $2,000;  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  not  be  more 
than  they  would  be  under  subsection  (a):  to 
provide  that  such  person  Is  not  to  receive 
other  governmental  assistance  toward  such 
purchase  other  than  federally  Insured  or 
guaranteed  loans  or  any  amount  in  excess  of 
what  he  would  have  received  under  204(a): 
and  to  provide  that  homeowners  who  do  not 
meet  the  180  day  residency  requirements, 
but  meet  the  90  day  residency  requirements 
for  tenants,  remain  eligible  for  the  full 
$4,000  payment  under  this  section,  as  Is  cur- 
rently the  case.  The  elimination  of  the 
matching  requirement  is  to  eliminate  the 
burdensome  paperwork  that  occurs  under 
the  current  procedure.  The  limit  of  pay- 
ments to  the  amount  the  person  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  eligible  for  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  higher 
payments  as  an  inducement  to  homeowner- 
ship.  The  "other  assistance "  clause  is  to 
eliminate  overly  generous  or  double  subsi- 
dies. The  homeowner  clause  is  a  technical 
adjustment  to  accommodate  the  limitation 
In  benefits  for  tenants  under  this  subsection 
to  those  under  subsection  (a). 

Section  204(d):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
allow  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  to 
waive  the  requirement  that  persons  relocate 
to  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for 
good  cause  due  to  the  unique  circumstances 
of  the  dlsplacee.  This  is  to  eliminate  rigidi- 
ties under  the  current  law.  It  is  also  amend- 
ed to  make  persons  Ineligible  for  payments 
under  this  section  (i)  If  they  are  found  to 
occupy  the  dwelling  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  assistance,  or  (11)  if  they 
have  been  paid  under  this  section  in  the 
past  two  years,  except  as  waived  by  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency.  This  is  aimed 
at  eliminating  unintended  windfalls  to  per- 
sons who  camp  "one  step  ahead  of  the  bull- 
dozer". 

Relocation  assistance  coordination  and 

advisory  services 

Section  205 

Section  205(a):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  assign  a  high  priority  for 
assistance  to  persons  who  choose  under  sec- 
tion 204(b)  to  receive  public  housing  assist- 
ance instead  of  a  cash  payment:  and  to 
assure  that  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  whose 
programs  are  of  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons to  take  practicable  measures  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  preparing  applica- 
tions for  such  programs,  and  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  such  applications.  This  is 
to  ensure  better  coordination  of  governmen- 
tal programs,  and  to  better  target  such  re- 
sources toward  minimizing  the  hardships 
that  result  from  Federal  programs. 

Section  205(b):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  availability  of  comparable  re- 
placement dwellings  in  favor  of  suiUble  re- 
placement dwellings:  to  Include  farm  oper- 


ations among  the  businesses  for  which  In- 
formation on  alternative  locations  must  be 
provided;  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  a  person  not  be  made  to  move  unless 
given  a  reasonable  choice  to  move  to  a  com- 
parable dwelling  in  favor  of  a  suitable  re- 
placement dwelling.  The  substitution  of 
suitability  for  comparability  Is  based  on  the 
same  rationale  as  established  In  Section  101 
(10).  The  inclusion  of  farm  operations  under 
this  provision  Is  for  equity  purposes. 

Section  205(e):  This  section  is  added  to  re- 
quire that  when  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies are  providing  assistance  to  a  geographi- 
cally or  functionally  related  activity,  the 
agencies  will  agree  on  a  cognizant  agency 
whose  procedures  which  will  apply  to  such 
activities.  This  is  to  eliminate  red  tape  and 
paperwork  burdens  where  regulations  may 
be  the  same,  but  procedures  differ.  It  will 
also  serve  to  equalize  payments.  However, 
the  Intent  Is  also  that  such  cognizant  agen- 
cies be  established  on  a  proJect-by-proJect 
basis,  not  In  perpetuity. 

Housing  replacement  by  Federal  agency  as 
last  resort 

Section  206 

Section  206(a):  This  section  is  amended  to 
establish  that  the  unavallabUity  of  suitable, 
as  opposed  to  comparable  replacement  sale 
or  rental  dwellings,  will  determine  whether 
last  resori  housing  must  be  provided;  sub- 
ject to  lead  agency  certification.  States  may 
establish  statewide  standards  for  the  use  of 
this  section,  provided  that  these  standards 
require  that  persons  in  essentially  similar 
circumstances  are  accorded  equal  treatment; 
where  there  Is  no  State  law,  the  lead  agency 
shall  promulgate  a  regulation  to  the  effect 
that  this  section  may  not  be  used  to  exceed 
the  payment  ceilings  under  sections  203  and 
204,  except  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  good 
cause.  The  substitution  of  suitability  for 
comparability  Is  t>ased  on  the  same  reasons 
established  under  Section  101(10).  The 
transfer  of  regulatory  responsibilities  to  the 
States  is  to  give  the  Act  greater  flexibility 
than  is  now  the  case.  The  minimum  FedenJ 
standard  Is  to  eliminate  Inequities  as  a 
result  of  divergent  agency  missions,  subject 
to  some  cost-benefit  consideration. 

Section  206(b):  This  subsection  Is  added  to 
establish  that  a  displacing  agency's  obliga- 
tion to  provide  replacement  housing  under 
this  section  shall  be  met.  whenever  practica- 
ble, with  existing  public  housing  programs, 
and  that  the  costs  attributable  to  the  provi- 
sion of  such  housing  shall  be  borne  by  the 
displacing  agency.  This  is  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  greater  coordination  of  govern- 
ment programs. 

Federal  share  of  costs 
Section  207 

Section  211(a):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
delete  outdated  language  establishing  cover- 
age under  the  Act  for  projects  undertaken 
before  July  1971.  "State  agency"  Is  expand- 
ed to  "displacing  agency"  for  the  purpose  of 
clarity. 

Section  211(b):  This  section  is  amended  to 
expand  the  payments  for  which  a  displacing 
agency  is  eligible  to  receive  any  payment 
which  serves  essentially  the  same  purpose 
as  those  provided  for  In  the  Act.  This  Is  to 
give  States  greater  flexibility  in  designing 
rel(x:ation  assistance  programs  than  is  now 
the  case. 

Administration 
Section  208 
Section  212:  This  section  is  amended  to 
expand  those  functions  a  displacing  agency 
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may  contract  out  to  private  firms  or  non- 
profit organizations.  This  is  to  eliminate 
government  competition  whenever  possible. 
Regulation  and  adjudication 
Section  9 

Section  213:  This  section  is  amended  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  establish  a  lead 
agency  In  a  department,  agency  or  other 
body.  The  lead  agency  Issues  uniform,  gov- 
ernment-wide regulations  for  use  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  administering  the  Act;  co- 
ordinates, with  the  assistance  of  other  agen- 
cies, relocation  activities  under  subchapter 
II  of  the  Act  with  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted public  housing  programs;  and  per- 
forms other  duties  that  pertain  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  The  uniform  regulatory  re- 
quirement Is  to  eliminate  burdensome  pa- 
perwork caused  by  multiple  Federal  agency 
regulations. 

EligibUity 
Section  210 

Section  216:  This  section  is  amended  to  re- 
quire that  payments  made  under  Section  in 
204  of  the  Act  will  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  recipient's  eligibility  for  low 
income  housing  assistance.  Currently  such 
payments  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
income. 

Transfer  of  surplus  property 
Section  211 

Section  218:  This  section  is  amended  to  es- 
tablish that  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  by  a  State 
after  It  disposes  of  surplus  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  a  Federal  of  federally  as- 
sisted project  will  reflect  only  the  net 
amounts  received  for  such  property,  rather 
than  all  amounts  as  Is  currently  the  case. 
This  compensates  the  States  for  the  cost  of 
marketing  such  property. 
Repeals 
Section  12 

Sections  214,  215,  217  and  219  are  re- 
pealed. 

(a)  Section  214:  This  section  which  [>er- 
tains  to  the  requirement  to  submit  a  report 
on  displacement,  and  which  lapsed  In  1975. 
is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  215:  This  section,  pertaining  to 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  make  loans  for  plaimlng  for  relo- 
cation assistance  activities  by  non-profit  or- 
ganizations, etc.,  is  repealed  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  provision  has  never  been  imple- 
mented. 

(c)  Section  217:  This  section,  which  per- 
tains to  the  Act's  appUcabUlty  to  the  now- 
defunct  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Model  Cities  Program,  la  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Section  219:  This  SecUon,  which  per- 
tains to  the  Act's  applicability  to  a  new-de- 
funct program  In  New  York  city.  Is  repealed. 

Real  property  acQUisition 
Section  301(a) 
Section  301(2):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
allow  the  head  of  the  acquiring  agency  to 
forgo  an  appraisal  where  the  acquisition  of 
the  property  Is  a  voluntary  taking  with  a 
selling  price  under  $700,  or  a  donation,  and 
the  seller,  after  being  fully  Informed  of  his 
right  to  an  appraisal,  waives  such  right;  and 
to  ensure  that  the  owner  or  his  representa- 
tive is  provided  with  a  copy  of  a  written  Jus- 
tification of  the  approved  appraisal.  The  ap- 
praisal waiver  for  donatiotu  is  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  for  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments; the  waiver  for  voluntary  sales  of 
$700  or  less   is  to  protect  the  displacing 


agency  from  having  to  provide  an  appraisal 
where  the  value  of  the  property  is  so  low  as 
to  make  an  appraisal  uneconomical.  The  ap- 
praisal Justification  is  to  facilitate  "govern- 
ment in  the  sunshine". 

Section  301(b) 
Section  301(9):  This  section  Is  amended  to 
define  an  uneconomic  remnant  of  property 
as  one  with  little  or  no  utility  to  the  owner 
which  is  left  after  the  partial  acquisition  of 
his  property  for  a  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted project:  and  to  direct  the  head  of  an 
agency  administering  a  federally  funded 
program  to  offer  to  acquire  such  an  uneco- 
nomic remnant  so  that  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant would  be  eligible  for  the  full  benefits 
under  the  Act.  This  provision  eliminates 
both  ambiguities  and  the  resulting  inequi- 
ties that  result,  particularly,  where  the 
character  of  a  farm  is  changed  by  a  partial 
acquisition. 

Section  301(c) 

Two  new  paragraphs  are  added  to  Section 
301: 

Section  301(10):  Donations  are  allowed 
under  this  provision,  notwithstanding  the 
Constitutional  requirement  that  Just  com- 
pensation be  paid.  The  Act  currently  does 
not  provide  for  such  actions,  and  donations 
must,  in  turn,  be  allowed  under  agency  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Section  301(11):  A  non-preemption  provi- 
sion is  added  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
State  law  of  eminent  domain  when  a  Feder- 
al agency  Is  directly  administering  a  taking. 
The  Intent  Is  that  condemnation  under  emi- 
nent domain  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  State  rather  than  Federal  eminent 
domain  law.  Over  95  percent  of  all  acquisi- 
tions under  the  Act  are  so  conducted;  how- 
ever, the  5  percent  directly  administered  by 
Federal  agencies  (e.g.,  Interior,  Corps)  are 
not.  This  section  would  improve  uniformity 
in  Federal  law  and  regulations,  and  would 
implement  the  Administration's  concept  of 
federalism. 

Effective  date 
Section  401 
Section  401:  This  section  Is  added  to  estab- 
lish that,  with  the  exception  of  the  lead 
agency  provisions,  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  is  12  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  12  month  lead  time  on  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  to  allow  the  Feder- 
al agencies  and  the  States  to  develop  con- 
forming laws  and  regulations. 

ExccuTivi  Omci  or  thi 

PHCaXOBIT, 
OmCS  or  MAMAODCXIfT  AMD  BUDOKT, 

Wa*hlr^aton,  D.C.,  March  25, 1982. 
Hon.  OsoROK  BntB. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dua  BCk.  PxniDDrr  I  am  tranamltting, 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  Committee,  a 
legislative  proposal  entitled,  "Uniform  Relo- 
cation Aulatancx  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  Amendments  of  1982." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
Uniform  Relocation  and  Real  Property  Act 
of  1970.  That  Act,  which  is  generally  appli- 
cable to  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, established  a  uniform  policy  of  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  persons  dis- 
placed by  Federal  programs  or  Federally-as- 
sisted programs.  In  particular,  the  Act  made 
available  a  number  of  benefits  for  persons 
displaced  by  the  Federal  government,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  moving  expenses  in- 
curred in  relocating  to  a  new  home,  and  cer- 
tain advisory  assistance,  as  well  as  establish- 


ing uniform  policies  to  govern  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  Federal  agencies. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  since  the 
enactment  of  the  original  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion and  Real  Property  Act  a  number  of 
problems  have  arisen  In  Its  application. 
These  problems,  many  of  whl<*  were  cited 
in  a  1978  Report  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  "Changes  Needed  in  the  Uniform 
Act  to  Achieve  More  Uniform  Treatment  of 
Persons  Displaced  by  Federal  Programs," 
generally  concern  eligibility  requirements 
for  assistance  under  the  Uniform  Act,  bene- 
fits available  to  persons  displaced  by  Feder- 
al activity,  and  administrative  pr(x;edure8 
followed  under  the  Act. 

The  amendments  we  are  proposing  would, 
we  believe,  ensure  more  equitable  treatment 
for  persons  displaced  by  Federal  action  and 
would  do  so  in  a  manner  that  Is  efficient 
and  cost  effective.  Our  amendments  will 
help  see  to  It  that  those  who  do  need  help 
under  the  Act  get  it  and  that  the  help  they 
get— financial  or  otherwise— Is  useful  and 
appropriate  to  their  circumstances.  Our  pro- 
posed amendments  will  also,  we  t>elieve,  go  a 
long  way  towtu-d  guaranteeing  a  consistent 
and  evenhanded  application  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Act  by  all  Federal  agencies.  Overall,  the 
amendments  wUl  result  In  greater  efficiency 
and  equity  and  reduced  administrative  costs 
in  the  Implementation  of  the  Uniform  Act. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stocemam, 

Director.^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1SS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1664,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  allow  supplies  under  the  control  of 
departments  and  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  as  if  it  were  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950  to  authorize  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  loan  to 
State  and  local  governments  property 
transferred  to  such  agency  from  other 
Federal  agencies  as  excess  property. 

8.  IBIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoywiHAW,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1817,  a 
bill  to  further  the  national  sectirity  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Nation's 
economy  by  providing  grants  for  for- 
eign language  programs  to  improve 
foreign  language  study  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  and  to 
provide  for  per  capita  grants  to  reim- 
burse institutions  of  higher  education 
for  part  of  the  costs  of  providing  for- 
eign language  instruction, 
s.  isas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brao- 
LKT)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1929.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  increase  the  availability  to  the 
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American  public  of  Information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking  and 
thereby  Improve  Informed  choice,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  1981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warwer)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

8.  10T8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Risglk),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DICK).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
KfATSuifAGA),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  SARBAifXS),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mi.  Eagltton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2078.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
production  of  lethal  binary  chemical 
munitions. 

S.  3080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastxn,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhon), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HxruH),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRUfSKY),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Quatls),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nlckles)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2080,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  to  provide  that  all  persons 
must  comply  with  the  act. 

8.  8184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prsssler,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMm)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2124.  a  bill  to  provide  reUef  from 
honey  imports. 

8.  8148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hiucs.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorih- 
SKY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2148,  a  bill  to  protect  unborn  human 
beings. 

8.  a  IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastxn.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LKs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2155.  a  bill  to  require  a  foreign  coun- 
try be  declared  to  be  in  default  before 
payments  are  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  loans  owed  by  such  coun- 
try or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government. 
a  laoa 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Armsthoho. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2202.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize certain  additional  measures  to 
assure  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  title  II  of  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  2887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hnirz.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levih). 


the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRzivBERGER),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Olutn),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MxjRKOwsKi).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hdxih),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  HAV(^nfs)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2267.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  waive  the  Interest  penalty 
for  failure  to  pay  estimated  income 
tax.  for  elderly  and  retired  persons,  in 
certain  situations. 

8.  3374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  22'74.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  to  establish  Offices  of  In- 
spector General  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EIast,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2278.  a 
bin  to  provide  a  policy  of  promoting 
public  sector  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  from  profitmaklng  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasskr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2291.  a 
bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  disseminate  farm  income  es- 
timates. 

8.  8337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2327.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  an  emer- 
gency homeownership  program,  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  avoid  mortgage 
defaults  caused  by  adverse  economic 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  I38S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wkickbr,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohxn).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2336,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that 
any  small  issue  which  is  part  of  a  mul- 
tiple lot  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  small  issue  exemption. 

8.8848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bitr- 
oicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2346.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  tandem 
program  and  to  express  congressional 
opposition  to  certain  rescissions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SXHATK  JOIITT  XSSOLUnON  1 10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 


SKT),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dominici).  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
110,  a  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  legislative 
authority  In  Congress  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  abortion. 

SKHATX  JOIirr  RKSOLUTIOM  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattino- 
LY),  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota  (Mr. 
Bosch wm).  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN).  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nicklxs),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyx)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 156.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  9.  1982.  as  "POW-MIA 
Commemoration  Day." 

SKIfATB  JOIITT  RESOLUTIOII  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snacs,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  a  Joint 
resolution  expressing  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

szhatx  joiirr  rzsolutior  i87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durxnberger. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly)  were  sulded  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
167,  a  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

SKNATS  joint  USOLUnOH  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
172,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

8XNATX  JOINT  RXSOLUnOH  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National 
Junior  Bowling  Championship  Week." 

SKHATS  JOINT  USOLDTION  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicksr,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
180,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
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request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  begin- 
ning May  9,  1982.  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week." 

SDIATS  CONCTJlUtXNT  RKSOLtTTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  70.  a  concvurent 
resolution  relating  to  federally  Insured 
deposits. 

SENATE  CONCORRXHT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  75,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  preserve 
fiscal  year  1980  Impact  funding  levels, 
with  adjustments  for  inflation. 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  79.  a 
concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the 
month  of  April  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month." 

senate  RESOLXmON  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  299,  a 
resolution  to  designate  May  4,  1982,  as 
"International  Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  325.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  restore  fuU 
funding  of  the  WIN  program. 

amendment  NO.  1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1348  proposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  20.  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1349  proposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  20.  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  360— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT WAIVING  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  ACT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  1.  1982.  Mr. 
Tower,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  reported  the  following  origi- 
nal resolution  on  April  8.  1982;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 


Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2348.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  is 
reported  In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S. 
2248  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  361-RESO- 
LUnON  TO  COMMEMORATE 
THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  E. 
ROMERO  HOSE  AND  FIRE 
COMPANY  OP  LAS  VEGAS.  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  361 

Whereas  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire 
Company  was  organized  In  1882  by  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  fires  in  that  town: 

Whereas  the  firefighters  are  volunteers 
who  sacrifice  their  time  and  risk  their  lives 
to  protect  the  people  and  property  of  Las 
Vegas.  New  Mexico; 

Whereas  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire 
Company  remains  to  this  day  a  volunteer 
fire  department,  with  only  drivers  being 
paid: 

Whereas  the  company  still  possesses  its 
original  bylaws  and  the  original  hose  cart, 
which  was  pulled  by  volunteers  when  it  was 
purchased  in  1883; 

Whereas  the  company  is  officially  the 
oldest  fire  department  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  having  been  Incorporated  by  the 
Territorial  Corporation  Commission  on  May 
9. 1888;  and 

Whereas  this  company  has  remained  in 
continuous  operation  since  its  Inception  in 
1882.  and  still  provides  Its  courageous  and 
valiant  services  to  the  community  of  Las 
Vegas.  New  Mexico:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  extends  its  con- 
gratulations to  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and 
Fire  Company  of  Las  Vegaa,  New  Mexico,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  100th  anniversary,  and 
commends  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire 
Company  for  a  century  of  exemplary  public 
service  rendered  in  the  unselfish,  volunteer 
spirit  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
strength. 

Sb&  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire  Company 
of  Laa  Vegas,  New  Mexico  and  to  Iidr.  Tony 
Ludl,  Sr.,  chief  of  the  company. 

•  Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   I 
rise  today  In  recognition  of  a  truly  out- 


standing organization  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico.  This  Memorial 
Day,  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire 
Company  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex..  will 
celebrate  Its  centennial.  Since  1882. 
this  company,  the  oldest  fire  depart- 
ment In  New  Mexico,  has  provided 
continuous  service  to  the  community 
of  Las  Vegas.  It  is  and  has  always  been 
a  volunteer  fire  department;  to  this 
day,  only  the  drivers  are  paid. 

In  1881,  a  fire  In  the  plaza  area  of 
Las  Vegas  destroyed  an  entire  block  of 
property.  Following  that  disaster,  the 
citizens  of  Las  Vegas  took  decisive 
action  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
property  from  the  dangers  of  fire.  On 
January  1,  1882,  the  first  volunteers 
gathered  to  start  a  fire  department, 
which  was  named  after  Eugenio 
Romero,  a  business  merchant  whose 
name  was  drawn  out  of  a  hat.  Bylaws 
were  written  and  the  company,  which 
at  first  had  only  a  hose  cart  but  no 
horses  to  pull  It.  began  a  century  of 
valorous  service. 

The  work  of  this  company  typifies 
the  volunteer  spirit  that  is  vital  to  the 
strength  of  any  community,  and  of 
which  President  Reagan  has  spoken  so 
eloquently.  It  Is  all  too  easy  for  us  to 
be  caught  up  in  our  own  concerns,  and 
to  Ignore  the  needs  of  our  neighbors. 
Hence,  the  volunteers  of  the  E. 
Romero  Hose  and  Fire  Comi>any  are 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  hold  them  up 
as  an  example  for  all  Americans  to 
see.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EXTENSION  OF  EXPIRATION 
DATE  OF  SECTION  252  OP  THE 
ENERGY  POLICY  AND  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1383  AND  1883 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted 
two  amendments  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2332)  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  section 
252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act. 

8TRAT10IC  petroleum  RESERVE  AND 
IHTERMATIONAL  ENEROT  AOENCT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  submitting  two 
amendments  to  S.  2332,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  programs  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency.  I  would 
ask  that  these  amendments  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  for  hearings 
and  further  consideration. 

My  first  amendment  would  require 
the  President  to  prepare  a  new  draw- 
down plan  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  consistent  with  the  provisions 
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of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  which  Is  the  basic  legislative  au- 
thorization for  SPR.  This  amendment 
would  require  that  the  President 
transmit  a  drawdown  plan  for  SPR  to 
the  Congress  by  September  30  of  this 
year.  Such  a  plan  would  be  subject  to 
congressional  review  according  to  the 
procedures  described  in  EIPCA. 

This  amendment  Is  necessary  be- 
cause today  the  United  States  stands 
unprepared  to  respond  in  any  mean- 
ingful way  to  disruptions  of  supply  in 
world  petroleum  markets.  Although 
there  are  a  variety  of  energy  laws  on 
which  the  President  could  build  a  dis- 
ruption management  program,  he  has 
chosen  to  go  forward  without  any  spe- 
cific plans  at  all.  In  recent  legislation 
the  Congress  attempted  to  give  the 
President  complete  discretion  to 
design  whatever  program  he  thought 
best.  That  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  after  Intense  lobbying  by  the 
administration,  the  Senate  sustained 
the  veto.  The  President  argued  that 
he  already  had  sufficient  authority  to 
design  programs  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety. 

The  Elnergy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  does  authorize  the  President  to  al- 
locate domestic  oil  supplies  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  programs  of  the  Inter- 
national EInergy  Agency.  But  we  have 
no  specific  plans  to  do  so.  The  Emer- 
gency Energy  Conservation  Act  does 
authorize  the  President  to  impose 
demand  constraints  In  the  event  of  an 
energy  emergency.  But  we  have  no 
specific  plans  to  do  so.  Again,  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
provides  the  President  authority  to 
build  and  use  a  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve to  respond  to  energy  emergen- 
cies. And  although  we  are  rapidly  fill- 
ing the  reserve,  we  have  no  specific 
plans  to  use  it. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we  are 
once  again  inviting  a  repeat  of  past 
mistakes.  Without  specific  plans  we 
are  inviting  midnight  regulations  that 
go  into  effect  on  an  emergency  basis 
with  unnecessary  and  unacceptable 
Impacts  on  the  petroleum  market. 

I  share  with  the  President  a  firm 
conunitment  to  the  marketplace  and 
market  aUocations  of  basic  commod- 
ities. But  no  economist  that  I  have 
read  claims  that  a  marketplace  can 
provide  efficient  allocations  In  every 
situation.  And  the  petroleum  market- 
place, controlled  as  it  is  by  an  interna- 
tional cartel,  is  a  borderline  case  even 
In  the  best  of  times. 

The  failure  to  plan  is  most  serious  in 
the  case  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. We  now  have  250  million  barrels 
of  oil  in  the  reserve  worth  in  the  range 
of  18  billion.  And  this  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  more  bUlions  for 
this  purpose  In  the  coming  year.  I 
have  always  been  a  firm  advocate  of 
SPR  fill  rates.  I  have  voted  for  every 
increase  and  against  every  cut.  I  have 
done  so  because  the  SPR  is  our  best 


line  of  defense  against  the  disruptions 
of  foreign  supply.  I  have  done  so,  be- 
cause large  quantities  of  SPR  oil  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  rely  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  marketplace  for  petro- 
leum allocation. 

Last  year  I  joined  with  15  other  Sen- 
ators to  introduce  legislation  that  pro- 
vided the  President  a  limited  set  of  au- 
thorities to  respond  to  an  energy  dis- 
ruption. The  theory  of  that  legislation 
was  that  if  we  did  the  right  things  In 
the  Initial  stages  of  a  shortfall,  we 
would  never  reach  a  point  that  re- 
quired Government  allocations  and 
price  controls.  Allocations  and  price 
controls  were  a  last  resort  for  a  very 
severe  disruption  in  that  legislative 
plan.  The  first  resort  was  distribution 
from  the  SPR. 

The  goal  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  is  750  million  barrels.  That 
much  oil  would  allow  us  to  compen- 
sate for  a  complete  cutoff  of  our  cur- 
rent Import  levels  for  6  months.  We 
are  not  to  the  750-mlllion-barrel  goal, 
as  yet.  We  are  only  at  250  million  bar- 
rels. Even  at  that  level.  SPR  distribu- 
tion could  be  an  Important  element  in 
stabilizing  markets  during  the  early 
periods  of  a  disruption.  But  we  have 
no  plan  to  use  this  oil.  No  Senator  can 
tell  his  constituents  how  we  plan  to 
use  $8  billion  worth  of  Oovemment  oil 
In  the  event  that  our  supply  is  inter- 
rupted. No  refiner  or  marlieter  who  is 
trying  to  decide  the  appropriate  level 
of  private  Inventories  knows  what  role 
the  Ctovemment  inventories  will  play 
in  the  next  shortfall.  Rational  order- 
ing of  the  marketplace  is  not  possible 
under  these  conditions. 

There  are  some  apparently  who  are 
of  the  belief  that  any  plan  to  draw- 
down SPR  will  discourage  creation  of 
private  stocks.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  failure  to  have  a  plan  pro- 
duces this  result.  And  I  think  that  a 
plan,  properly  constructed,  could,  in 
fact,  encourage  private  stocks  by 
making  it  clear  to  all  refiners  that 
those  who  go  Into  a  shortfaU  unpre- 
pared will  not  be  balled  out  by  the 
Oovemment.  SPR  oil  Is  not  being 
stockpiled  as  a  bailout  for  the  refiner- 
ies. It  is  being  stored  to  protect  the 
Nation's  economy.  At  acme  point  we 
will  use  it.  Being  well-prepared  re- 
quires that  both  refiners  and  users 
know  where  that  point  is  and  what  is 
expected  of  them  If  they  are  to  be  part 
of  the  drawdown  plan. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  programs  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency. 

Section  262  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  order  to  facilitate  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  U.S.  energy  compa- 
nies In  the  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency.  These  activities 
were  to  be  in  connection  with  prepara- 
tion and  participation  In  lEA  pro- 
grams designed  for  severe  petroleum 
supply  interruptions  triggered  by  the 


provisions  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  agreement. 

On  December  10,  1981,  the  United 
States  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
deaJ  with  "sub-trigger"  supply  prob- 
lems which  might  also  Invoke  petrole- 
um price  and  allocation  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
restrict  the  application  of  section  252 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  those  situations  which  involve 
the  IRA  7-percent  trigger  and  to  those 
situations  only.  Since  section  252  in- 
cludes authority  for  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  and  since  the  Congress 
has  made  it  clear  that  these  authori- 
ties should  only  be  used  in  severe  dis- 
ruptions, this  restriction  is  most  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoiid. 

There     t>eing     no     objection,     the 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AMZifDicxirr  No.  1352 

On  page  1.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

"STKATIQIC  FRSOLKUll  XXSKRVX  DKAWDOWM 
PUUf 

"Sbc.  2.  On  or  before  September  3.  1982. 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  drawdown  plan  for  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  154  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  Congressional  review 
of  such  drawdown  plan  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  159  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.". 

AMZITDlfXimfO.  1SS3 

On  page  1.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"UMrrATIOIf  oil  CXXTAIK  nrrXRHATIORAL 

nmoT  PROOKAM  Acnvmxs 

"Sac.  3.  Add  at  the  end  of  section  252  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■"(mKl)  The  authority  granted  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  effective  for  the  pur- 
pose of  certain  international  energy  pro- 
gram activities  pursuant  to  the  December 
10,  1981,  International  Energy  Agency 
agreement  entitled.  "Decision  on  Prepara- 
tion for  Future  Supply  Disruptions "  con- 
cerning disruptions  in  oU  supply  which  do 
not  reach  the  seven  percent  level  required 
to  trigger  the  emergency  allocation  system. 

"  '(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
such  activities  mean— 

"  '(A)  any  tctivatlon  of  questionnaires  A 
and  B,  connected  with  procedures  estab- 
lished for  the  emergency  allocation  pro- 
gram; and 

"  '(B)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  measures  to  supplement  the  market 
forces. 

to  deal  with  disruptions  In  oil  supply  which 
do  not  reach  the  seven  percent  level  re- 
quired to  trigger  the  emergency  allocation 
system.'  ".• 
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NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

coiatrrTKS  on  dtkrot  ajid  hatuhal 

KXSOOaCKS 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 


mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  suid 
Natural  Resources. 

On  Friday.  April  16,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  In  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  conunittee 
will  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  Samuel  K.  Lessey. 
Jr..  to  l)e  Inspector  General.  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic F\iels  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
7  years;  and  Robert  W.  Gambino  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General.  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
7  years. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hesuing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104,  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  David  Doane  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-7144. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  public  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

On  Thursday,  April  29  at  10  a.m.. 
the  committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  2332.  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  Staff  contact: 
David  Doane  at  224-7144. 

On  Monday,  May  3  at  9:30  a.m.,  the 
committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
2305.  the  Federal  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources  Act  of  1982.  Staff  contact: 
Tony  Bevlnetto  at  224-5161. 

On  Monday,  May  10  at  10  a.m.,  the 
committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
1844.  the  Coal  Distribution  and  Utili- 
zation Act  of  1981.  Staff  contact:  Gary 
Ellsworth  at  224-7146. 

On  Tuesday,  May  18  at  10  a.m..  the 
committee  will  hold  an  oversight  hear- 
ing on  Federal  property  management 
and  disposal.  Staff  contacts:  Gary  Ells- 
worth (224-7148)  or  Tony  Bevlnetto 
(224-5161). 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  any 
of  these  hearings  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104,  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

SXTBCOIOCITTKK  ON  IlfTERGOVXRNlfKICTAI. 
RKLATI0H8 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  scheduled  a  legis- 
lative hearing  on  an  administration 
bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-646).  The  focus  of  this  hearing  will 
be  on  a  provision  to  exempt  block 
grant  programs  from  Uniform  Act  cov- 
erage under  the  New  Federalism  and 


on  a  provision  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  law  from  pre- 
empting State  law. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  at  2 
p.m.  on  April  22  In  room  3302,  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Those  wishing 
to  submit  written  statements  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearing  should  send  five  copies  to 
Ruth  M.  Doerfleln,  clerk.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
room  507,  Carroll  Arms  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  Information  on  the 
hearing,  you  may  contact  Paul  Hewitt 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  on  224-4718. 

SUSCOianTTKE  OK  PTTBLIC  LANDS  AlTD  RZSERVK) 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  S.  1999,  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County. 
Va.,  will  not  be  considered  at  the  sub- 
committee hearing  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  April  15. 

SUBCOlOflTTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  subcommittee  hearing  previ- 
ously scheduled  for  Monday,  April  26. 
to  consider  programs  under  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Inspector  for  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system,  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  has  been  re- 
scheduled for  Friday,  April  30,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NUCLEAR  FIRST  USE  DOCTRINE 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  four  thoughtful  and  distin- 
guished public  figures— McGeorge 
Bundy,  George  F.  Kennan,  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  and  Gerard  Smith— called 
Into  question  the  wisdom  of  the  long- 
standing Atlantic  alliance  doctrine 
that  the  United  States  would  be  will- 
ing to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  defend  against  aggression  in 
Ehirope.  In  an  article  in  the  spring 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine, 
they  proposed  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  jointly  renounce 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  called  on  the 
President  to  Initiate  a  new  round  of 
strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  an  urgent  basis  and 
earlier  last  month  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues called  for  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons  production. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  reflections  of 
the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  All  of  them  deserve  atten- 
tion. 


Action  on  the  questions  of  resuming 
arms  control  negotiations  and  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  rests  with  the  President. 
However,  the  Senate  is  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  action  that  logically  fol- 
lows from  the  proposal  of  the  Messrs. 
Bundy.  Kennan.  McNamara.  and 
Smith- that  is,  to  commission  an 
expert  and  objective  study  of  the  first- 
use  doctrine  and  to  explore  In  detail 
all  that  a  mutual  renunciation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
nuclear  first  use  might  entail. 

Therefore.  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  to  com- 
mission such  a  study  immediately. 
Thereafter.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
each  cominlttee  could  conduct  hear- 
ings to  examine  the  concept  from  Its 
own  perspective. 

Normally  considerations  of  economy 
would  militate  against  my  submitting 
such  a  lengthy  autlcle  for  publication 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  I  am 
making  an  exception  In  this  case  be- 
cause every  Member  of  the  Senate,  not 
just  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees, should  seriously  examine  this 
proposal  and  its  implications  for  our 
total  defense  effort.  To  that  end,  I  ask 
that  the  article  from  the  spring  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  entitled  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance." 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
NUCI.EAR  Weapons  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance 

(By  McGeorge  Bundy,  (3eorge  F.  Kennan. 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  and  Gerard  Smith) 
We  are  four  Americans  who  have  been 
concerned  over  many  years  with  the  rela- 
tion between  nuclear  weapons  and  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Having  learned  that  each  of  us 
separately  has  been  coming  to  hold  new 
views  on  this  hard  but  vital  question,  we  de- 
cided to  see  how  far  our  thoughts,  and  the 
lessons  of  our  varied  experiences,  could  be 
put  together,  the  essay  that  follows  Is  the 
result.  It  argues  that  a  new  policy  can  bring 
great  benefits,  but  It  alms  to  start  a  discus- 
sion, not  to  end  It. 

For  33  years  now,  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
has  relied  on  the  asserted  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  nec- 
essary to  repel  aggression  from  the  ESast. 
Initially.  Indeed.  It  was  widely  thought  (no- 
tably by  such  great  and  different  men  as 
Winston  Churchill  and  Niels  Bohr)  that  the 
basic  military  balance  In  Europe  was  be- 
tween American  atomic  bombs  and  the  mas- 
sive conventional  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  first  Soviet  explosion.  In  August 
1949.  ended  the  American  monopoly  only 
one  month  after  the  Senate  approved  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  In  1950  commu- 
nist aggression  In  Korea  produced  new 
Allied  attention  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  "crude"  atomic  bombs  of  the  1940s 
have  been  followed  in  both  countries  by  a 
fantastic  proliferation  of  weapons  and  deliv- 
ery systems,  so  that  today  the  two  parts  of  a 
still-dlvlded  Europe  are  targeted  by  many 
thousands  of  warheads  both  In  the  area  and 
outside  it.  Within  the  AUIance,  France  and 
Britain     have     developed     thermonuclear 
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forces  which  are  enormous  compared  to 
what  the  United  SUtes  had  at  the  begin- 
ning, although  small  by  comparison  with 
the  present  deployments  of  the  superpow- 
ers. Doctrine  has  succeeded  doctrine  from 
"balanced  collective  forces"  to  "massive  re- 
taliation" to  "mutual  assured  destruction" 
to  "flexible  response"  and  the  "seamless 
web."  Throughout  these  transformations. 
most  of  them  occasioned  at  least  In  part  by 
changes  in  the  Western  view  of  Soviet  capa- 
bilities, both  deployments  and  doctrines 
have  been  Intended  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  keep  the  peace  by  maintaining  a 
credible  connection  between  any  large-scale 
assault,  whether  conventional  or  nuclear, 
and  the  engagement  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes. 

A  major  element  In  every  doctrine  has 
been  that  the  United  SUtes  has  asserted  Its 
wiUlngness  to  be  the  first— has  Indeed  made 
plans  to  be  the  first  If  necessary— to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  to  defend  against  aggression 
In  Europe.  It  Is  this  element  that  needs  re- 
examination now.  Both  lu  cost  to  the  coher- 
ence of  the  Alliance  and  Its  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  world  are  rising  while  Its  deter- 
rent credibility  declines. 

This  policy  was  first  esUbllshed  when  the 
American  nuclear  advantage  was  over- 
whelming, but  that  advantage  has  long 
since  gone  and  cannot  be  recaptured.  As 
early  as  the  19608  It  was  recognized  by  both 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President  Ei- 
senhower that  the  nuclear  strengths  of  both 
sides  was  becoming  so  great  that  a  nuclear 
war  would  be  a  ghastly  catastrophe  for  all 
concerned.  The  following  decades  have  only 
confirmed  and  Intensified  that  reality.  The 
time  has  come  for  careful  study  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  moving  to  a  new  Alliance 
policy  and  doctrine:  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  not  be  used  unless  an  aggressor  should 
use  them  first. 

II 

The  disarray  that  currently  besets  the  nu- 
clear policy  and  practices  of  the  Alliance  Is 
obvious.  Oovemments  and  their  represenU- 
tives  have  maintained  an  appearance  of 
unity  as  they  persist  In  their  support  of  the 
two-track  decision  of  December  1979,  under 
which  572  new  American  missiles  of  inter- 
mediate range  are  to  be  placed  In  Europe 
unless  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  11ml- 
Utlon  of  such  weapons  can  be  reached  In 
the  negotiations  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  began  last  No- 
vember. But  behind  this  united  front  there 
are  divisive  debates,  especially  In  countries 
where  the  new  weapons  are  to  be  deployed. 

The  arguments  put  forward  by  advocates 
of  these  deployments  contain  troubling  vari- 
ations. The  simplest  and  intuitively  the 
most  persuasive  claim  is  that  these  new 
weapons  are  needed  as  a  counter  to  the  new 
Soviet  SS-20  mlssUes;  It  may  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  surface  attractiveness  of  this  po- 
sition that  underlies  President  Reagan's 
striking— but  probably  not  negotiable— pro- 
posal that  if  all  the  S8-208  are  dismantled 
the  planned  deployments  will  be  cancelled. 
Other  officials  have  a  quite  different  argu- 
ment, that  without  new  and  survlvable 
American  weapons  which  can  reach  Russia 
from  Western  Europe  there  can  be  no  confi- 
dence that  the  strategic  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  remain  committed  to  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe;  on  this  argument  the 
new  missiles  are  needed  to  make  It  more 
likely  that  any  war  In  Europe  would  bring 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
thus  deter  the  aggressor  In  the  first  place. 
This  argument  Is  logically  distinct  from  any 
concern   about   the  Soviet  SS-20a.   and  It 


probably  explains  the  ill-concealed  hope  of 
some  planners  that  the  Reagan  proposal 
will  be  rejected.  Such  varied  Justifications 
cast  considerable  doubt  on  the  real  puriwse 
of  the  proposed  deployment. 

An  equally  disturbing  phenomenon  is  the 
gradual  shift  In  the  balance  of  argument 
that  has  occured  since  the  need  to  address 
the  problem  was  first  asserted  In  1977.  Then 
the  expression  of  need  was  European,  and  In 
the  first  Instance  Oerman;  the  emerging 
parity  of  long-range  strategic  systems  was 
asserted  to  create  a  need  for  a  balance  at 
less  than  Intercontinental  levels.  The  Amer- 
ican Interest  developed  relatively  slowly,  but 
because  these  were  to  be  American  missiles. 
American  planners  took  the  lead  as  the  pro- 
posal was  worked  out.  It  has  also  served 
Soviet  purposes  to  concentrate  on  the 
American  role.  A  similar  focus  hav  been 
chosen  by  many  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment for  nuclear  disarmament  In  Europe. 
And  now  there  are  American  voices,  some  In 
the  executive  branch,  talking  as  If  European 
acceptance  of  these  new  missiles  were  some 
sort  of  test  of  European  loyalty  to  the  Alli- 
ance. Meanwhile  some  of  those  in  Europe 
who  remain  publicly  committed  to  twth 
tracks  of  the  1979  agreement  are  clearly 
hoping  that  the  day  of  deployment  will 
never  arrive.  When  the  very  origins  of  a  new 
proposal  become  the  source  of  irriUted  ar- 
gument among  allies— "You  started  Itl '— 
something  is  t>adly  wrong  in  our  common 
understanding. 

A  still  more  severe  Instance  of  disarray, 
one  which  has  occurred  under  both  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  President  Reagan,  relates 
to  the  so-called  neutron  bomb,  a  weapon  de- 
signed to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet  tanks. 
American  military  planners,  authorized  by 
doctrine  to  think  in  terms  of  early  battle- 
field use  of  nuclear  weapons,  naturally  want 
more  "up-to-date"  weapons  than  those  they 
have  now:  It  Is  known  that  thousands  of  the 
aging  short-range  nuclear  weapons  now  In 
Europe  are  hard  to  use  effectively.  Yet  to  a 
great  many  Europeans  the  neutron  bomb 
suggests,  however  unfairly,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  preparing  to  fight  a  "limited"  nu- 
clear war  on  their  soil.  Moreover  neither 
weapons  designers  nor  the  Pentagon  offi- 
cials they  have  persuaded  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood the  intense  and  special  revulsion 
that  Is  associated  with  killing  by  "enhanced 
radiation." 

All  these  recent  distempers  have  a  deeper 
cause.  They  are  rooted  In  the  fact  that  the 
evolution  of  essentially  equivalent  and  enor- 
mously excessive  nuclear  weapons  systems 
both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  has  aroused  new  concern  about  the 
dangers  of  all  forms  of  nuclear  war.  The 
profusion  of  these  systems,  on  both  sides, 
has  made  It  more  difficult  than  ever  to  con- 
struct rational  plans  for  any  first  use  of 
these  weapons  by  anyone. 

This  problem  Is  more  acute  than  before, 
but  it  Is  not  new.  Even  in  the  19S08,  a  time 
that  Is  often  mistakenly  perceived  as  one  of 
effortless  American  superiority,  the  pros- 
pect of  any  actual  use  of  tactical  weapons 
was  properly  terrifying  to  Europeans  and  to 
more  than  a  few  Americans.  Military  plans 
for  such  use  remained  both  deeply  secret 
and  highly  hypothetical;  the  coherence  of 
the  Alliance  was  maintained  by  general  ne- 
glect of  such  scenarios,  not  by  sedulous 
public  discussion.  In  the  1960s  there  was  a 
prolonged  and  stressful  effort  to  address  the 
problem  of  theater-range  weapons,  but 
agreement  on  new  forces  and  plans  for  their 
use  proved  elusive.  Eventually  the  proposal 
for  a  multilateral  force  (MLF)  was  replaced 


by  the  assignment  of  American  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  NATO,  and  by  the  creation  In 
Brussels  of  an  Interallied  Nuclear  Planning 
Group.  Uttle  else  was  accomplished.  In 
both  decades  the  Alliance  kept  Itself  togeth- 
er more  by  mutual  political  confidence  than 
by  plausible  nuclear  war-fighting  plans. 

Although  the  first  years  of  the  1970b  pro- 
duced a  welcome  If  oversold  detente,  com- 
placency soon  began  to  fade.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, rather  quietly,  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  long-run  credibility  of  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent  that  was  to  be 
elaborated  by  Henry  Kissinger  In  1979  at  a 
meeting  In  Bntssels.  Further  Impetus  to 
both  new  doctrine  and  new  deployments 
came  during  the  Pord  and  Carter  Adminis- 
trations, but  each  public  sUtement,  howev- 
er careful  and  qualified,  only  Increased  Eu- 
ropean apprehensions.  The  purpose  of  both 
Administrations  was  to  reinforce  deterrence, 
but  the  result  has  been  to  increase  fear  of 
nuclear  war,  and  even  of  Americans  as  Its 
possible  Initiators.  Intended  as  contribu- 
tions to  both  rationality  and  credibility, 
these  excursions  Into  the  theory  of  limited 
nuclear  war  have  been  counterproductive  In 
Europe. 

Yet  It  was  not  wrong  to  raise  these  mat- 
ters. Questions  that  were  answered  largely 
by  silence  In  the  19508  and  1900s  caiuiot  be 
so  handled  in  the  1980s.  The  problem  was 
not  In  the  fact  that  the  questions  were 
raised,  but  in  the  way  they  seemed  to  be  an- 
swered. 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  no  one  has 
ever  succeeded  In  advancing  any  persuasive 
reason  to  believe  that  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  could 
reliably  be  expected  to  remain  limited. 
Every  serious  analysis  and  every  military 
exercise,  for  over  25  years,  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  even  the  most  restrained  battlefield 
use  would  be  enormously  destructive  to  ci- 
vilian life  and  property.  There  Is  no  way  for 
anyone  to  have  any  confidence  that  such  a 
nuclear  action  will  not  lead  to  further  and 
more  devasUtlng  exchanges.  Any  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  Europe,  by  the  Alliance  or 
against  It,  carries  with  It  a  high  and  inescap- 
able risk  of  escalation  into  the  general  nu- 
clear war  which  would  bring  ruin  to  all  and 
victory  to  none. 

The  one  clearly  definable  firebreak 
against  the  worldwide  disaster  of  general 
nuclear  war  Is  the  one  that  stands  between 
all  other  kinds  of  conflict  and  any  use  what- 
soever of  nuclear  weapons.  To  keep  that 
firebreak  wide  and  strong  Is  In  the  deepest 
Interest  of  all  mankind.  In  retrospect, 
indeed.  It  Is  remarkable  that  this  country 
has  not  responded  to  this  reality  more 
quickly.  Given  the  appalling  consequences 
of  even  the  most  limited  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  total  impossibility  for  both 
sides  of  any  guarantee  against  unlimited  es- 
calation, there  must  be  the  gravest  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which  asserts 
the  effectiveness  of  any  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  either  side.  So  It  seems  timely 
to  consider  the  possibilities,  the  require- 
ments, the  difficulties,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  policy  of  no-f  Irat-use. 
ni 

The  largest  question  presented  by  any 
proposal  for  an  Allied  policy  of  no-ftrst-use 
Is  that  of  Its  Impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
NATO's  deterrent  posture  on  the  central 
front.  In  spite  of  the  doubU  that  are  cre- 
ated by  any  honest  look  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  resort  to  a  first  nuclear 
strike  of  any  kind.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  the  ere- 
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atlon  of  the  American  nuclear  umbrella 
over  NATO.  The  original  American  pledge, 
expressed  in  Article  5  of  the  Treaty,  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  nuclear  guarantee.  It  was 
extended  at  a  time  when  only  a  convention- 
al Soviet  threat  existed,  so  a  readiness  for 
first  use  was  plainly  implied  from  the  begin- 
ning. To  modify  that  guarantee  now,  even  In 
the  light  of  all  that  has  happened  since, 
would  be  a  major  change  in  the  assumptions 
of  the  Alliance,  and  no  such  change  should 
be  made  without  the  most  careful  explora- 
tion of  its  Implications. 

In  such  an  exploration  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  must  be  cen- 
tral. Americans  too  easily  forget  what  the 
people  of  the  Federal  Republic  never  can: 
that  their  position  Is  triply  exposed  In  a 
fashion  unique  among  the  large  Industrial 
democracies.  They  do  not  have  nuclear 
weapons;  they  share  a  long  common  bound- 
ary with  the  Soviet  empire;  In  any  conflict 
on  the  central  front  their  land  would  be  the 
first  battleground.  None  of  these  conditions 
can  be  changed,  and  together  they  present  a 
formidable  challenge. 

Having  decisively  rejected  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality, the  Federal  Republic  has  necessarily 
relied  on  the  nuclear  protection  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  we  Americans  should  rec- 
ognize that  this  relationship  Is  not  a  favor 
we  are  doing  our  Oerman  friends,  but  the 
best  available  solution  of  a  common  prob- 
lem. Both  nations  believe  that  the  Federal 
Republic  must  be  defended;  both  believe 
that  the  Federal  Republic  must  not  have 
nuclear  weapons  of  its  own;  both  believe 
that  nuclear  guarantees  of  some  sort  are  es- 
sential: and  both  believe  that  only  the 
United  SUtes  can  provide  those  guarantees 
in  persuasively  deterrent  peacekeeping 
form. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  West  German  posi- 
tion can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  com- 
paring It  with  those  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  two  nations  have 
distance,  and  In  one  case  water,  between 
them  and  the  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
they  also  have  nuclear  weapons.  While 
those  weapons  may  contribute  something  to 
the  common  strength  of  the  Alliance,  their 
main  role  Is  to  underpin  a  residual  national 
self-reliance,  expressed  In  different  ways  at 
different  times  by  different  governments, 
which  sets  both  Britain  and  France  apart 
from  the  Federal  Republic.  They  are  set 
apart  from  the  United  SUtes  too.  In  that  no 
other  nation  depends  on  them  to  use  their 
nuclear  weapons  otherwise  than  in  their 
own  ultimate  self-defense. 

The  quite  special  character  of  the  nuclear 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Republic 
and  the  United  SUtes  is  a  most  powerful 
reason  for  defining  that  relationship  with 
great  care.  It  Is  rare  for  one  major  nation  to 
depend  entirely  on  another  for  a  form  of 
strength  that  Is  vital  to  lU  survival.  It  Is  un- 
precedented for  any  nation,  however  power- 
ful, to  pledge  Itself  to  a  course  of  action,  in 
defense  of  another,  that  might  entail  tu 
own  nuclear  devasUtlon.  A  policy  of  no- 
flrst-uae  would  not  and  should  not  Imply  an 
at>andonment  of  this  extraordinary  guaran- 
tee—only its  redefinition,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  be  ready  to  reply  with  Ameri- 
can nuclear  weapons  to  any  nuclear  attack 
on  the  Federal  Republic,  and  this  commit- 
ment would  in  Itself  be  sufficiently  demand- 
ing to  constitute  a  powerful  demonstration 
that  a  policy  of  no-first-use  would  represent 
no  abandonment  of  our  German  ally. 

The  German  right  to  a  voice  in  this  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  a  matter  of  location,  or 
even  of  dependence  on  an  American  nuclear 


guarantee.  The  people  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public have  demonstrated  a  steadfast  dedi- 
cation to  peace,  to  collective  defense,  and  to 
domestic  political  decency.  The  study  here 
proposed  should  be  responsive  to  their  basic 
desires.  It  seems  prot>able  that  they  are  like 
the  rest  of  us  in  wishing  most  of  all  to  have 
no  war  of  any  kind,  but  also  to  be  able  to 
defend  the  peace  by  forces  that  do  not  re- 
quire the  dreadful  choice  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion. 

IV 

While  we  believe  that  careful  study  will 
lead  to  a  firm  conclusion  that  It  Is  time  to 
move  decisively  toward  a  policy  of  no-flrst- 
use,  it  Is  obvious  that  any  such  policy  would 
require  a  strengthened  confidence  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  conventional  forces  of  the 
Alliance,  above  all  the  forces  In  place  on  the 
central  front  and  those  available  for  prompt 
reinforcement.  It  seems  clear  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  Alliance  together  can  provide 
whatever  forces  are  needed,  and  within  real- 
istic budgetary  constraints,  but  it  is  a  quite 
different  question  whether  they  can 
summon  the  necessary  political  will.  Evi- 
dence from  the  history  of  the  Alliance  is 
mixed.  There  has  been  great  progress  in  the 
conventional  defenses  of  NATO  in  the  30 
years  since  the  1952  Lisbon  communique, 
but  there  have  also  been  failures  to  meet 
force  goals  all  along  the  way. 

In  each  of  the  four  nations  which  account 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  NATO's  collec- 
tive defense  and  a  still  higher  proportion  of 
Its  strength  on  the  central  front,  there 
remain  major  unresolved  political  Issues 
that  critically  affect  contributions  to  con- 
ventional deterrence:  for  example,  it  can  be 
asked  what  priority  the  United  Kingdom 
gives  to  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
what  level  of  NATO-connected  deployment 
can  be  accepted  by  France,  what  degree  of 
German  relative  strength  Is  accepUble  to 
the  Allies  and  fair  to  the  Federal  Republic 
Itself,  and  whether  we  Americans  have  a  du- 
rable and  effective  answer  to  our  military 
manpower  needs  in  the  present  all-volun- 
teer active  and  reserve  forces.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  questions— and  there  are  many 
more— that  would  require  review  and  resolu- 
tion In  the  course  of  reaching  any  final  deci- 
sion to  move  to  a  responsible  policy  of  no- 
flrst-use. 

There  should  also  be  an  examination  of 
the  ways  In  which  the  concept  of  early  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  may  have  been  built 
Into  existing  forces,  tactics,  and  general 
military  expecUtlons.  To  the  degree  that 
this  has  happened,  there  could  be  a  danger- 
ous gap  right  now  between  real  capabilities 
and  those  which  political  leaders  might 
wish  to  have  in  a  time  of  crisis.  Conversely 
there  should  be  careful  study  of  what  a 
policy  of  no-flTBt-use  would  require  in  those 
same  terms.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
once  the  military  leaders  of  the  Alliance 
have  learned  to  think  and  act  steadily  on 
this  "conventional"  assumption,  their  forces 
will  be  better  Instruments  for  sUbillty  in 
crises  and  for  general  deterrence,  as  well  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  nuclear  fire- 
break so  vital  to  us  all. 

No  one  should  underestimate  either  the 
difficulty  or  the  Importance  of  the  shift  in 
military  attitudes  implied  by  a  no-flrst-use 
policy.  Although  military  commanders  are 
well  aware  of  the  terrible  dangers  In  any  ex- 
change of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  a  strong 
military  tradition  to  maintain  that  aggres- 
sive war.  not  the  use  of  any  one  weapon,  is 
the  central  evil.  Many  officers  will  be  Initial- 
ly unenthuslastlc  about  any  formal  policy 
that  puU  limits   on   their   recourse   to   a 


weapon  of  apparently  decisive  power.  Yet 
the  basic  argument  for  a  no-flrst-use  policy 
can  be  sUted  In  strictly  military  terms:  that 
any  other  course  Involves  unaccepUble  risks 
to  the  national  life  that  military  forces  exist 
to  defend.  The  military  officers  of  the  Alli- 
ance can  be  expected  to  understand  the 
force  of  this  proposition,  even  if  many  of 
them  do  not  initially  agree  with  it.  More- 
over, there  Is  every  reason  for  confidence 
that  they  will  loyally  accept  any  policy  that 
has  the  support  of  their  governments  and 
the  peoples  behind  them.  Just  as  they  have 
fully  accepted  the  present  arrangements 
under  which  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
even  In  retaliation  for  a  nuclear  attack,  re- 
quires advance  and  specific  approval  by  the 
head  of  government. 

An  Allied  posture  of  no-flrst-use  would 
have  one  special  effect  that  can  be  set  forth 
In  advance:  It  would  draw  new  attention  to 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  and  Improv- 
ing the  specifically  American  conventional 
forces  In  Europe.  The  principal  political  dif- 
ficulty in  a  policy  of  no-first-use  is  that  It 
may  be  taken  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
the  Federal  Republic,  as  evidence  of  a  re- 
duced American  Interest  In  the  Alliance  and 
In  effective  overall  deterrence.  The  argu- 
ment here  is  exactly  the  opposite:  that  such 
a  policy  Is  the  best  one  available  for  keeping 
the  Alliance  united  and  effective.  Nonethe- 
less the  psychological  resdltles  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
United  SUtes  are  such  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  corrosive  German  suspicion  of 
American  Intentions,  under  a  no-flrst-use 
regime,  wUl  be  for  Americans  to  accept  for 
themselves  an  appropriate  share  In  any  new 
level  of  conventional  effort  that  the  policy 
may  require. 

Yet  It  would  be  wrong  to  make  any  hasty 
Judgment  that  those  new  levels  of  effort 
must  be  excessively  high.  The  subject  Is 
complex,  and  the  more  so  because  both 
technology  and  politics  are  changing.  Preci- 
sion-guided munitions,  in  technology,  and 
the  visible  weakening  of  the  military  solidi- 
ty of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  In  politics,  are  only 
two  examples  of  changes  working  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Alliance.  Moreover  there  has 
been  some  tendency,  over  many  years,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  relative  conventional  strength 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  underestimate  Soviet 
awareness  of  the  enormous  costs  and  risks 
of  any  form  of  aggression  against  NATO. 

Today  there  Is  literally  no  one  who  really 
knows  what  would  be  needed.  Most  of  the 
measures  routinely  used  In  both  official  and 
private  analyses  are  sUtlc  and  fragmentary. 
An  especially  arbitrary.  If  obviously  conven- 
ient, measure  of  progress  is  that  of  spending 
levels.  But  it  is  political  will,  not  budgetary 
pressure,  that  will  be  decisive.  The  value  of 
greater  safety  from  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional danger  is  so  great  that  even  if 
careful  analysis  showed  that  the  necessary 
conventional  posture  would  require  funding 
larger  than  the  three-percent  real  Increase 
that  has  been  the  common  target  of  recent 
years,  It  would  be  the  best  bargain  ever  of- 
fered to  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  for  crash  programs, 
which  always  bring  extra  costs.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  Allied  effort  will  be  more  impor- 
tant than  its  velocity.  The  final  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  firm  policy  of  no-first-use,  in  any 
case,  will  obviously  require  time.  What  Is 
Important  today  Is  to  begin  to  move  in  this 
direction. 

V 

The  concept  of  renouncing  any  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  should  also  be  tested  by 
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careful  review  of  the  value  of  exiatlng 
NATO  plans  for  selective  and  limited  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  M^ile  many  scenarios  for 
nuclear  war-fighting  are  nonsensical,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  cautious  and  sober 
senior  officers  have  found  it  prudent  to  ask 
themselves  what  alternatives  to  defeat  they 
could  propose  to  their  civilian  superiors  if  a 
massive  conventional  Soviet  attack  seemed 
about  to  make  a  decisive  breakthrough. 
This  question  has  generated  contingency 
plans  for  battlefield  uses  of  small  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  might  prevent 
that  particular  disaster.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  such  action  could  be  taken  without 
the  most  enormous  risk  of  rapid  and  cata- 
strophic escalation,  but  it  Is  a  fair  challenge 
to  a  policy  of  no-first-use  that  It  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  level  of  conventional 
strength  that  would  make  such  plans  unnec- 
essary. 

In  the  light  of  this  difficulty  It  would  be 
prudent  to  consider  whether  there  Is  any  ac- 
ceptable policy  short  of  no-flrst-use.  One 
possible  example  is  what  might  be  called 
"no-eoriv- first-use;"  such  a  policy  might 
leave  open  the  option  of  some  limited  nucle- 
ar action  to  fend  off  a  final  large-scale  con- 
ventional defeat,  and  by  renunciation  of  any 
immediate  first  use  and  Increased  emphasis 
on  conventional  capabilities  It  might  be 
thought  to  help  somewhat  in  reducing  cur- 
rent fears. 

But  the  value  of  a  clear  and  simple  posi- 
tion would  be  great,  especially  in  Its  effect 
on  ourselves  and  our  Allies.  One  trouble 
with  exceptions  Is  that  they  easily  become 
rules.  It  seems  much  better  that  even  the 
most  responsible  choice  of  even  the  most 
Umited  nuclear  actions  to  prevent  even  the 
most  Imminent  conventional  disaster  should 
be  left  out  of  authorized  policy.  What  the 
Alliance  needs  most  today  Is  not  the  refine- 
ment of  Its  nuclear  options,  but  a  clear-cut 
decision  to  avoid  them  as  long  as  others  do. 

VI 

Who  should  make  the  examination  here 
proposed?  The  present  American  Adminis- 
tration has  so  far  shown  little  Interest  in 
questions  of  this  sort,  and  indeed  a  seeming 
callousness  in  some  quarters  In  Washington 
toward  nuclear  dangers  may  be  partly  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  recent  unrest  in 
Europe.  But  each  of  the  four  of  us  has 
served  in  Administrations  which  revised 
their  early  thoughts  on  nuclear  weapons 
policy.  James  Byrnes  learned  the  need  to 
seek  international  control;  John  Foster 
Dulles  stepped  back  somewhat  from  his 
early  belief  in  massive  retaliation;  Dwight 
Eisenhower  came  to  believe  In  the  effort  to 
ban  nuclear  tests  which  he  at  first  thought 
dangerous:  the  Administration  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  (in  which  we  all  served)  modified 
its  early  views  on  targeting  doctrine; 
Lyndon  Johnson  shelved  the  proposed  MLP 
when  he  decided  It  was  causing  more  trou- 
ble than  It  was  worth;  and  Richard  Nixon 
agreed  to  narrow  limits  on  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
siles whose  large-scale  deployment  he  had 
once  thought  Indispensable.  There  were 
changes  also  in  the  Ford  and  Carter  Admin- 
istrations, and  President  Reagan  has  al- 
ready adjusted  his  views  on  the  usefulness 
of  early  arms  controls  negotiations,  even 
though  we  remain  in  a  time  of  general 
stress  between  Washington  and  Moscow.  No 
Administration  should  be  held,  and  none 
should  hold  Itself,  to  inflexible  first  posi- 
tions on  these  extraordinarily  difficult  mat- 
ters. 

Nor  does  this  question  need  to  wait  upon 
govemmenU  for  study.  The  day  is  long  past 
when  public  awe  and  governmental  secrecy 


made  nuclear  policy  a  matter  for  only  the 
most  private  executive  determination.  The 
questions  presented  by  a  policy  of  no-flrst- 
use  must  indeed  be  decided  by  governments, 
but  they  can  and  should  be  considered  by 
citizens.  In  recent  months  strong  private 
voices  have  been  raised  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  on  behalf  of  strengthened  conven- 
tional forces.  When  this  cause  Is  argued  by 
such  men  as  Christoph  Bertram.  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Carver.  Admiral  Noel  Oayler.  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Howard.  Henry  Kissinger. 
Pran<;ols  de  Rose.  Theo  Sommer.  and  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Taylor,  to  name  only  a  few.  It 
Is  fair  to  conclude  that  at  least  in  its  general 
direction  the  present  tu-gument  is  not  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  thinking  within  the 
Alliance.  Indeed  there  Is  evidence  of  re- 
newed concern  for  conventional  forces  in 
governments  too. 

What  should  be  added.  In  both  public  and 
private  sectors,  is  a  fresh,  sustained,  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  requirements 
and  the  benefits  of  deciding  that  the  policy 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  should  be  to  keep 
Its  nuclear  weapons  unused  as  long  as 
others  do  the  same.  Oxir  own  belief,  though 
we  do  not  here  assert  it  as  proven.  Is  that 
when  this  possibility  Is  fully  explored  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  advantages  of  the  policy 
far  outweigh  its  costs,  and  that  this  demon- 
stration will  help  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  Alliance  to  find  the  political 
will  to  move  In  this  direction.  In  this  spirit 
we  go  on  to  sketch  the  benefits  that  could 
come  from  such  a  change. 

VII 

The  first  possible  advantage  of  a  policy  of 
no-first-use  Is  in  the  management  of  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces  that  would  still  be 
necessary.  Once  we  escape  from  the  need  to 
plan  for  a  first  use  that  is  credible,  we  can 
escape  also  from  many  of  the  complex  argu- 
menU  that  have  led  to  assertions  that  all 
sorts  of  new  nuclear  capabilities  are  neces- 
sary to  create  or  restore  a  capability  for 
something  called  "escalation  dominance"— a 
capability  to  fight  and  "win"  a  nuclear  war 
at  any  level.  What  would  be  needed,  under 
no-flrst-use.  is  a  set  of  capabilities  we  al- 
ready have  in  overflowing  measure— capa- 
bilities for  appropriate  retaliation  to  any 
kind  of  Soviet  nuclear  attack  which  would 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  no  doubt  that  It 
too  should  adhere  to  a  policy  of  no-flrst-use. 
The  Soviet  government  is  already  aware  of 
the  awful  risk  Inherent  In  any  use  of  these 
weapons,  and  there  is  no  current  or  prospec- 
tive Soviet  "superiority"  that  would  tempt 
anyone  In  Moscow  toward  nuclear  adventur- 
ism. (All  four  of  us  are  wholly  unpersuaded 
by  the  argument  advanced  in  recent  years 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  ever  rationally 
expect  to  gain  from  such  a  wild  effort  as  a 
massive  first  strike  on  land-based  American 
strategic  missiles.) 

Once  it  is  clear  that  the  only  nuclear  need 
of  the  Alliance  is  for  adequately  survlvable 
and  varied  second  strike  forces,  require- 
ments for  the  modernization  of  major  nucle- 
ar systems  will  become  more  modest  than 
has  been  sssumed.  In  particular  we  can 
escape  from  the  notion  that  we  must  some- 
how match  everything  the  rocket  command- 
ers in  the  Soviet  Union  extract  from  their 
government.  It  seems  doubtful,  also,  that 
under  such  a  policy  It  would  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  deploy  neutron  bombs.  The  sav- 
ings permitted  by  more  modest  programs 
could  go  toward  meeting  the  financial  costs 
of  our  contribution  to  conventional  forces. 

It  Is  Important  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
here.  In  the  conditions  of  the  1080s,  and  In 
the  absence  of  agreement  on  both  sides  to 


proceed  to  very  large-scale  reductions  in  nu- 
clear forces.  It  Is  clear  that  large,  varied,  and 
survlvable  nuclear  forces  will  still  be  neces- 
sary for  nuclear  deterrence.  The  point  Is  not 
that  we  Americans  should  move  unilaterally 
to  some  "minimum"  force  of  a  few  tens  or 
even  hundreds  of  missiles,  but  rather  that 
once  we  escape  from  the  pressure  to  seem 
willing  and  able  to  use  these  weapons  first, 
we  shall  find  that  our  requirements  are 
much  less  massive  than  Is  now  widely  sup- 
posed. 

A  posture  of  no-flrst-use  should  also  go  far 
to  meet  the  understandable  anxieties  that 
underlie  much  of  the  new  interest  In  nucle- 
ar disarmament,  both  in  Europe  and  in  our 
own  country.  Some  of  the  proposals  gener- 
ated by  this  new  Interest  may  lack  practica- 
bility for  the  present.  For  example,  propos- 
als to  make  "all"  of  Europe— from  Portugal 
to  Poland— a  nuclear-free  zone  do  not  seem 
to  take  full  account  of  the  reality  that  thou- 
sands of  long-range  weapons  deep  In  the 
Soviet  Union  will  still  be  able  to  target 
Western  Europe.  But  a  policy  of  no-flrst- 
use.  with  Its  accompaniment  of  a  reduced  re- 
qiiirement  for  new  Allied  nuclear  systems, 
should  allow  a  considerable  reduction  In 
fears  of  all  sorts.  Certainly  such  a  new 
policy  would  neutralize  the  highly  disrup- 
tive argument  currently  put  about  in 
Europe:  that  plans  for  theater  nuclear  mod- 
ernization reflect  an  American  hope  to  fight 
a  nuclear  war  limited  to  Europe.  Such  mod- 
ernization might  or  might  not  be  needed 
under  a  policy  of  no-flrst-use;  that  question, 
given  the  size  and  versatility  of  other  exist- 
ing and  prospective  American  forces,  would 
be  a  matter  primarily  for  European  decision 
(as  it  Is  today). 

An  effective  policy  of  no-flrst-use  wUl  also 
reduce  the  risk  of  conventional  aggression 
In  Europe.  That  risk  has  never  been  ss  great 
as  prophets  of  doom  have  claimed  and  hss 
always  lain  primarily  in  the  possibility  that 
Soviet  leaders  might  think  they  could 
achieve  some  quick  and  limited  gain  that 
would  be  accepted  because  no  defense  or 
reply  could  be  concerted.  That  temptation 
has  been  much  reduced  by  the  Allied  con- 
ventional deployments  achieved  in  the  last 
20  years,  and  It  would  be  reduced  still  fur- 
ther by  the  additional  shift  In  the  balance 
of  Allied  effort  that  a  no-flrst-use  policy 
would  both  permit  and  require.  The  risk 
that  an  adventurist  Soviet  leader  might  take 
the  terrible  gamble  of  conventional  aggres- 
sion was  greater  In  the  past  than  It  is  today, 
and  Is  greater  today  that  it  would  be  under 
no-flrst-use.  backed  up  by  an  effective  con- 
ventional defense. 

vnx 

We  have  been  discussing  a  problem  of 
military  policy,  but  our  interest  Is  also  polit- 
ical. The  principal  Immediate  danger  in  the 
current  military  posture  of  the  Alliance  Is 
not  that  It  will  lead  to  large-scale  war,  con- 
ventional or  nuclear.  The  balance  of  terror, 
and  the  caution  of  both  sides,  appear  strong 
enough  today  to  prevent  such  a  catastro- 
phe, at  lesst  in  the  absence  of  some  deeply 
desUblllzing  political  change  which  might 
lead  to  panic  or  adventurism  on  either  side. 
But  the  present  unbalanced  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  if  long  continued,  might 
produce  exactly  such  political  change.  The 
evenU  of  the  last  year  have  shown  that  dif- 
fering perceptions  of  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  lead  to  destructive  recrimina- 
tions, and  when  these  differences  are  com- 
pounded by  understandable  disagreements 
on  other  matters  such  as  Poland  and  the 
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Middle   East,   the  possibilities   for  trouble 
among  Allies  are  evident. 

The  political  coherence  of  the  Alliance,  es- 
pecially In  times  of  stress,  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  military  strength  required  to 
maintain  credible  deterrence.  Indeed  the  po- 
litical requirement  has.  if  anything,  an  even 
higher  priority.  Soviet  leaders  would  be 
most  pleased  to  help  the  Alliance  faU  into 
total  disarray,  and  would  much  prefer  such 
a  development  to  the  inescapable  uncertain- 
ties of  open  conflict.  Conversely,  if  consen- 
sus Is  re-established  on  a  military  policy 
that  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  Al- 
liance can  believe  in,  both  political  will  and 
deterrent  credibility  will  be  reinforced. 
Plenty  of  hard  questions  will  remain,  but 
both  fear  and  mistrust  will  be  reduced,  and 
they  are  the  most  Immediate  enemies. 

There  remains  one  underlying  reality 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  even  the 
most  expUcit  declaratory  policy  of  no-flrst- 
use.  Even  if  the  nuclear  powers  of  the  Alli- 
ance should  Join,  with  the  support  of  other 
Allies,  in  a  policy  of  no-flrst-use.  and  even  If 
that  decision  should  lead  to  a  common  dec- 
laration of  such  policy  by  these  powers  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  no  one  on  either  side 
could  guarantee  beyond  all  possible  doubt 
that  if  conventional  warfare  broke  out  on  a 
large  scale  there  would  in  fact  be  no  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  could  not  make  that 
assumption  about  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
must  recognize  that  Soviet  leaders  could  not 
make  It  about  us.  As  long  as  the  weapons 
themselves  exist,  the  possibility  of  their  use 
will  remain. 

But  this  Inescapable  reality  does  not 
under  cut  the  value  of  a  no-flrst-use  policy. 
That  value  is  first  of  all  for  the  internal 
health  of  the  Western  Alliance  Itself.  A  pos- 
ture of  effective  conventional  balance  and 
survlvable  second-strike  nuclear  strength  is 
vastly  better  for  our  own  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments, in  a  deep  sense  more  civilized, 
than  one  that  forces  the  serious  contempla- 
tion of  "limited"  nuclear  scenarios  ;,hat  are 
at  once  terrifying  and  implausible. 

There  is  strung  reason  to  believe  that  no- 
flrst-use  can  also  help  In  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  government 
has  repeatedly  offered  to  Joined  the  West  in 
declaring  such  a  policy,  and  while  such  dec- 
larations may  have  only  limited  reliability, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  disregard  the  real 
value  to  both  sides  of  a  jointly  declared  ad- 
herence to  this  policy.  To  renounce  the  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  accept  an  enor- 
mous burden  of  responsibility  for  any  later 
violation.  The  existence  of  such  a  clearly  de- 
clared common  pledge  would  Increase  the 
cost  and  risk  of  any  sudden  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  either  side  and  correspondingly 
reduce  the  political  force  of  spoken  or  un- 
spoken threats  of  such  use. 

A  posture  and  policy  of  no-flrst-use  also 
could  help  to  open  the  path  toward  serious 
reduction  of  nuclear  armaments  on  both 
sides.  The  nuclear  decades  have  shown  how 
hard  It  Is  to  get  agreements  that  really  do 
constrain  these  weapons,  and  no  one  can  say 
with  assurance  that  any  one  step  can  make 
a  decisive  difference.  But  Just  as  a  policy  of 
no-flrst-use  should  reduce  the  pressures  on 
our  side  for  massive  new  nuclear  forces.  It 
should  help  to  increase  the  international  in- 
centives for  the  Soviet  Union  to  show  some 
restraint  of  its  own.  It  is  Important  not  to 
exaggerate  here,  and  certainly  Soviet  poli- 
cies on  procurement  are  not  merely  delayed 
mirror-Images  of  ours.  Nonetheless  there 
are  connections  between  what  Is  said  and 
what  is  done  even  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
there  are  incentives  for  moderation,  even 


there,  that  could  be  strengthened  by  a  Joint- 
ly declared  policy  of  renouncing  first  use.  At 
a  minimum  such  a  declaration  would  give 
both  sides  additional  reason  to  seek  for 
agreements  that  would  prevent  a  vastly  ex- 
pensive and  potentially  destabilizing  contest 
for  some  kind  of  strategic  advantage  in 
outer  space. 

Finally,  and  In  sum,  we  think  a  policy  of 
no-first-use,  especiaUy  if  shared  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  bring  new  hope  to  ev- 
eryone in  every  country  whose  life  Is  shad- 
owed by  the  hideous  possibility  of  a  third 
great  twentieth-century  conflict  in  Europe- 
conventional  or  nuclear.  It  seems  timely  and 
even  urgent  to  begin  the  careful  study  of  a 
policy  that  could  help  to  sweep  this  threat 
clean  off  the  board  of  international  affairs, 
iz 

We  recognize  that  we  have  only  opened 
this  large  question,  that  we  have  exhausted 
no  aspect  of  it,  ancl  that  we  may  have  omit- 
ted important  elements.  We  know  that 
NATO  is  much  more  than  its  four  strongest 
military  members;  we  know  that  a  policy  of 
no-first-use  in  the  Alliance  would  at  once 
raise  questions  about  America's  stance  In 
Korea  and  indeed  other  parts  of  Asia.  We 
have  chosen  deliberately  to  focus  on  the 
central  front  of  our  central  alliance,  believ- 
ing that  a  right  choice  there  can  only  help 
toward  right  choices  elsewhere. 

What  we  dare  to  hope  for  Is  the  kind  of 
new  and  widespread  consideration  of  the 
policy  we  have  outlined  that  helped  us  IS 
years  ago  toward  SALT  I,  25  years  ago 
toward  the  Limited  Test  Ban,  and  35  years 
ago  toward  the  Alliance  Itself.  Such  consid- 
eration can  be  made  all  the  more  earnest 
and  hopeful  by  keeping  In  mind  one  simple 
and  frequently  neglected  reality:  there  has 
been  no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  since 
1945.  and  no  one  in  any  country  regrets  that 
fact.  The  right  way  to  maintain  this  record 
is  to  recognize  that  in  the  age  of  massive 
thermonuclear  overkill  it  no  longer  makes 
sense— if  it  ever  did— to  hold  these  weapons 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  prevention 
of  their  use.* 


BUREAU  OP  RECLAMATION'S 
80TH  BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  In  Just 
2  short  months— on  June  17,  1982,  to 
be  precise— the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  mark  the 
completion  of  80  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  people  of  the  West. 
During  that  time,  water  from  Recla- 
mation reservoirs  and  canals  have  lit- 
erally transformed  the  arid  regions  of 
our  Western  States  into  some  of  the 
most  productive  farmland  anywhere  In 
the  world.  The  Bureau's  facilities  in- 
clude more  than  670  dams  and  51,000 
miles  of  canals,  pipelines,  laterals,  and 
timnels.  Reclamation  reservoirs  offer 
outstanding  recreational  opportunities 
for  millions  of  people.  Reclamation 
powerplants  provide  clean,  low-cost 
electricity  for  millions  of  individual 
users.  Mr.  President.  Reclamation 
project  faculties  will  continue  deliver- 
ing benefits  for  years  to  come,  and 
new  Reclamation  projects  are  still 
being  built. 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
80th  birthday,  the  Senate  will  have  an 


opportunity  to  play  a  key  role  In 
charting  the  Bureau's  futui*  course. 
Formal  consideration  will  begin  soon 
on  a  bill  to  modernize  the  1902  Recla- 
mation Act,  in  particular  its  provisions 
dealing  with  farm  size  and  eligibility 
to  receive  low-cost  irrigation  water. 
Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  Rec- 
lamation reform  was  highlighted  very 
effectively  by  Robert  N.  Broadbent, 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
when  he  addressed  members  of  the 
Colorado  River  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion at  their  annual  meeting  held  In 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  In  his  address.  Com- 
missioner Broadbent  gives  an  informa- 
tive sketch  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  part  it  will  play  in  the 
future  of  western  water  resource  de- 
velopment. I  commend  the  Commis- 
sioner's remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  excerpts  from  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 
The  excerpts  follow: 
Tax  "New"  Buiuuu  op  Reclamation 

I  had  planned  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
the  "new"  Bureau  of  Reclamation— that  Is, 
about  the  new  directions  the  Administration 
Is  going  in  the  Reclamation  program,  what 
we've  done  so  .ar,  and  where  we'll  we  going 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Instead,  what  I'd  like  to  do  is  give  a  highly 
condensed  sketch  of  the  "new"  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  devote  the  remaining  time 
to  the  subject  of  modernizing  the  1902  Rec- 
lamation Act.  That  is  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's number  one  priority,  and  the  real 
"keystone"  to  our  plans  for  the  future. 

To  set  the  tone  for  the  "new"  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  we  promptly  restored  the  Bu- 
reau's traditional  name.  It  was  no  secret 
that  the  Reagan  Administration— and  prac- 
tically everyone  in  the  water  resource  com- 
munity—regarded the  awkward  name 
"Water  and  Power  Resources  Service"  as  a 
temporary  aberration.  Going  back  to  the 
right  name  for  the  Bureau  set  the  tone  for 
our  programs.  They  are  based  on  respect  for 
the  traditional  role  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment in  the  West  and  on  recognition  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  performing 
that  role  down  through  the  years.  The  tem- 
porary name,  by  contrast,  totally  Ignored 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  developing  the  American  West. 
And  the  temporary  name  was  full  of  nega- 
tive connotations  of  the  so-called  "hit  list" 
and  the  Carter  Administration's  "war  on 
the  West." 

We  didn't  want  to  be  negative.  We  want  to 
be  positive. 

The  Reagan  Administration  and  the 
"new"  Bureau  of  Reclamation  believe  in 
western  water  development.  We  recognize 
water  as  vital  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  all  the  discus- 
sions and  deliberations  over  how  western 
water  resource  goals  are  to  be  reached,  you 
can  be  confident  that  this  Administration 
solidly  supports  western  water  development. 

To  get  water  development  going  again,  we 
faced  some  basic  facts: 

Economic  recovery  comes  first; 

Water  Is  principally  a  State  right;  and 

State  and  local  support  is  essential. 

National  economic  recovery  has  got  to 
come  first.  That  means  more  investment  by 
States,  localities,  and  other  non-Federal  en- 
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titles  In  future  water  projects.  It  means  In- 
novative financial  packages  for  Investment 
In  hydropower  and  water  supply  facilities. 
And  it  means  more  of  a  State-Federal  part- 
nership In  a  process  which,  until  now.  has 
been  too  heavily  controlled  and  financed 
out  of  Washington.  DC. 

We  want  decisionmaking  returned  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  to  the  people  af- 
fected by  the  decisions.  And  we  don't  want 
to  finance  water  projects  solely  by  increas- 
ing the  national  debt. 

While  facing  economic  realities,  we  have 
been  working  to  ease  the  non-flnanclal  bur- 
dens. 

Deregulation  was  a  key  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform  that  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  on.  Accordingly,  deregulation  has  a 
high  profile  in  the  Reagan  Administration. 

As  part  of  our  work  to  become  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  people  affected  by  what  we  do. 
we  have  contacted  a  wide  range  of  public 
and  private  officials.  We  have  asked  for 
their  help  In  Identifying  burdensome  regula- 
tions that  could  be  revoked  or  simplified. 
People  have  been  responding  positively. 

Governors  and  water  agency  officials,  irri- 
gators, municipal  water  user  groups,  and 
technical  and  trade  associations  have  re- 
sponded. They  have  helped  us  focus  on 
dozens  of  government  rules  and  procedures 
that  could  be  simplified  or  done  away  with. 
We  have  followed  through  with  official  rec- 
ommendations for  making  the  needed  Im- 
provements, and  we  are  starting  to  get  re- 
sults. 

Deregulation.  States'  rights,  financial  in- 
novations, and  continued  support  for  water 
resource  development— those  are  the  main 
themes  of  the  "new"  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. We  are  preserving  the  traditional 
values  of  the  Reclamation  program.  We  are 
moving  Into  the  future  with  some  solid  poli- 
cies that  will  keep  the  Reclamation  program 
going  on  a  sound,  business-like  footing.  I  am 
proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  effort. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Congress  Is 
orKe  again  giving  serious  attention  to  updat- 
ing the  Reclamation  law.  It  is  time  that  the 
impasse  over  acreage  limitation  and  excess 
lands  be  resolved.  To  one  degree  or  another, 
there  are  excess  lands  problems  in  each  of 
the  17  Reclamation  States.  The  problems 
created  by  the  outdated  law  are  extremely 
complex.  Congress  has  tried  twice  before  to 
resolve  the  situation.  Both  times  they  were 
unable  to  complete  legislative  action. 

Getting  Reclamation  law  modernized  is 
not  going  to  be  easy.  The  Job  of  Congress  In 
this  matter  is  to  examine  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Reclamation  program,  decide 
how  best  to  taUor  it  to  fit  today's  economic 
and  agricultural  conditions,  and  to  package 
the  result  In  a  way  that  will  attract  and 
achieve  a  consensus. 

The  last  part  is  going  to  be  the  hardest. 
Different  Interests  are  holding  fast  to  some 
conflicting  positions.  Congress  will  be  faced 
with  forging  those  widely  diverging  points 
of  view  Into  a  product  that  represents  the 
public  Interest. 

Not  everyone  with  a  viewpoint  on  farm 
size  Is  willing  to  compromise.  Oddly  enough, 
some  of  the  groups  with  the  most  hard-line 
positions  are  the  ones  with  the  least  at 
stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  problem. 

If  Congress  is  guided  by  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation and  reconciliation.  I  am  confident 
a  workable  solution  can  be  reached.  Recla- 
mation law  was  never  intended  to  reward 
smallness  for  its  own  sake,  nor  to  penalize 
farmers  for  operating  successfully  enough 
to  expand  their  Irrigated  acreage.  Acreage 
limitation  was  Intended  to  curb  speculation 


in  Federally  irrigated  farmland  by  making 
water  available  to  bona  fide  farmers  and  by 
discouraging  land  brokers. 

As  the  main  Administration  witness  at  the 
Senate  and  House  hearings.  Secretary  Watt 
commended  Congressman  Lujan  and  Sena- 
tor McClure  for  introducing  their  bills  on 
updating  Reclamation  law.  He  reaffirmed 
his  pledge  to  work  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Committees  to  move  that  legislation 
along. 

The  Secretary's  testimony  began  with  a 
tribute  to  the  value  of  the  Reclamation  pro- 
gram to  the  United  States: 

1980  production  of  $7.4  billion  in  crops  on 
lands  irrigated  with  Reclamation  water: 

Municipal  water  for  over  19  million 
people; 

45  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  power  generat- 
ed In  1980: 

Recreation  opportunities  for  67  million 
people  a  year, 

Plus  flood  control.  fUh  &c,  wildlife  habiUt. 
and  other  benefits. 

Even  lawmakers  occasionally  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  tremendous  returns  our 
country  receives  from  the  relatively  modest 
Investment  it  has  made  In  Reclamation. 

The  Secretary  acknowledged  the  current 
complicated  regulatory  scheme,  which  acts 
as  an  artificial  constraint.  Under  Federal 
court  decisions,  he  said,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead  with 
rules  Implementing  an  outdated,  counter- 
productive law. 

Secretary  Watt  commented  in  detail  on 
provisions  of  Congressman  Lujan's  bill  and 
Senator  McClure's  bill.  Then  he  offered 
some  Improvements. 

The  most  important  change  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  is  establishing  a  single  owner- 
ship limit  of  960  acres  to  apply  throughout 
the  Reclamation  West.  For  larger  landhold- 
ings.  on  leased  land.  Federal  water  would 
still  be  available,  but  the  landholder  would 
pay  the  full  cost  of  water  used  on  all  land 
over  that  960-acre  limit. 

We  support  unlimited  leasing,  but  not  un- 
limited subsidies. 

In  our  view,  a  landholdlng  over  960  acres 
should  not  be  granted  an  unlimited  Federal 
water  subsidy. 

The  960-acre  llmlUtion.  with  full  cost 
pricing  for  water  above  the  960-acre  limit, 
would  be  fair  to  all  concerned  and  would  be 
easy  to  administer. 

For  those  larger  farms,  Secretary  Watt 
recommends  "full  cost"  repayment.  It 
means  exactly  that:  full  cost. 

Instead  of  calctilatlng  interest  at  the  rate 
that  was  in  effect  when  a  project  was  built, 
we  believe  it  should  be  calctilated  at  what  it 
Is  actually  costing  the  Treasury  today.  The 
full  cost  rate  only  applies  to  the  larger 
farms,  and  only  to  the  part  of  their  oper- 
ations over  960  acres.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  farms,  therefore,  would  not  be 
affected.  And  for  those  larger  farms  that 
would  be  affected,  we  believe  it  Is  fair  to  ask 
for  a  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  the 
amount  it  is  actually  costing  the  govern- 
ment to  fliumce  the  project  costs  associated 
with  the  exceaa  lands. 

With  those  changes,  we  believe  the  long- 
standing problem  over  accommodating  cur- 
rent farm  operations  to  an  outmoded  law 
can  be  solved. 

Secretary  Watt's  proposals  are  workable 
and  fair.  Congress  should  be  able  to  form  a 
consensus  around  them  and  pass  a  bill  based 
on  those  proposals.  President  Reagan  will 
be  able  to  sign  a  bill  like  that,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  a  troubling  and  complicated 
chapter  of  Reclamation  history  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 


I  personally  am  pleased  and  encouraged 
that  the  overall  Reclamation  outlook  is 
strongly  positive.  We  are  working  on  an  Ad- 
ministration proposal  for  substantially 
shortening  the  time  required  to  get  proJecU 
from  the  planning  stage  to  the  construction 
stage.  A  faster  track  for  the  plaiming  and 
authorization  processes  will  save  time  and 
money.  Our  work  on  eliminating  burden- 
some regulations  Is  one  ingredient  in  the 
effort  to  speed  things  up.  Streamlining  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  process, 
which  we  are  also  doing.  Is  another.  Our  on- 
going construction  projects  are  being  com- 
pleted. And  we  are  hoping  for  a  new  project 
start  in  1983. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  positive  feedback  we 
have  been  getting  from  Individuals  and 
groups  In  the  Reclamation  West.  Our  mes- 
sage—affirming balance  in  natural  resources 
decisionmaking,  pledging  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors to  those  affected  by  what  we  do,  and 
upholding  the  principles  of  sound  steward- 
ship for  our  land  and  water  resources— has 
struck  a  responsive  chord  throughout  the 
West.  We're  glad  to  know  that  you  think 
we're  on  the  right  track. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  reminding  you 
of  the  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which 
this  Administration  Is  tackling  economic  re- 
covery. President  Reagan  summed  It  up  very 
pointedly  In  his  televised  Address  to  the 
Nation  on  September  24.  1981.  He  described 
the  massive  Interest  pajrments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  and  talked  about  the  pressures 
for  more  spending,  and  said,  "Well,  what  all 
of  this  is  leading  up  to  is.  What  do  we  plan 
to  do?'  Last  week  I  met  with  the  Cabinet  to 
take  up  this  matter.  I'm  proud  to  say  there 
was  no  handwrlnging,  no  pleading  to  avoid 
further  budget  cuts.  We  all  agreed  that  the 
tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend'  policies  of 
the  last  few  decades  lead  only  to  economic 
disaster.  Our  government  must  return  to 
the  tradition  of  living  within  our  means  and 
must  do  it  now.  We  asked  ourselves  two 
questions."  the  President  said,  "and  an- 
swered them:  'If  not  us.  who?  If  not  now, 
when?"  "• 
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TAX  INDEXING 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribes "Tax  indexing  as  the  very 
heart  of  tax  reform."  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Is  right.  The  inclusion  of  tax 
Indexing  in  last  year's  tax  bill  Is  con- 
sidered by  many  thoughtful  observers 
to  be  the  most  Important  single  tax 
reform  ever.  In  essence,  tax  Indexing 
means  Americans  will  never  pay 
high*r  taxes  because  of  inflation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  all  the 
reasons  why  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
believes  tax  indexing  must  remain 
intact. 

The  article  follows: 

Tax  Bomb 

Last  year's  tax  package  contained  a  UZB 
(unexploded  bomb)  called  tax  indexation. 
Because  it  has  received  so  relatively  little 
attention,  it  Is  emerging  as  the  favorite  ex- 
pendable for  members  of  Congress  who 
want  to  scuttle  the  tax  cuts.  They  are  kid- 
ding themselves  If  they  think  the  voters 
aren't  going  to  notice. 

Indexing  is  the  very  heart  of  tax  reform. 
Due  to  take  effect  in  1985.  after  the  sched- 
uled 6%-10%-10%  rate  cuts,  it  is  designed  to 
protect  taxpayers  thereafter  against  bracket 


creep.  Bracket  creep  means  that  taxpayers 
whose  Incomes  climb  apace  with  inflation 
get  pushed  into  higher  and  higher  tax 
brackets,  even  though  their  real  Incomes 
remain  constant;  real,  after-tax  Incomes, 
needless  to  say,  are  thus  eroded.  Indexation 
would  adjust  individual  tax  brackets  (in- 
cluding the  zero  brackets)  and  personal  ex- 
emptions each  year  to  net  out  the  Impact  of 
inflation. 

Congress  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  what 
a  terrible  thing  it  did  to  Itself  when  it 
passed  the  indexing  provision:  It  outlawed 
the  automatic  tax  increases  that  for  years 
have  permitted  It  to  have  larger  revenues  to 
spend  without  asking  voter  permission.  As 
Harvard  economist  Martin  Peldsteln  points 
out.  for  each  1%  rise  In  the  inflation  rate, 
the  government  can  count  on  at  least  a  1.6% 
rise  In  revenues. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  combination 
of  bracket  creep  and  massive  Social  Security 
tax  Increases  have  doubled  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  middle-income  families  In  the  last 
decade.  At  the  rate  of  taxation  and  Inflation 
we  were  experiencing  before  the  1981  re- 
forms, a  family  of  four  earning  only  $10,000 
would  have  had  Its  effective  tax  rate  more 
than  double  In  just  three  years,  according  to 
a  1980  study  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

This  was  truly  Insidious.  Not  only  did  Con- 
gress escape  accountability  for  raising  taxes, 
but  It  acquired  a  very  large  stake  In  allowing 
Inflation  to  continue  eroding  the  nation's 
wealth  and  productive  base.  It  was  only 
when  the  tax  revolt  spread  through  the 
states  and  finally  erupted  in  the  election  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  a  Republican  Senate 
that  Congress  finally  adopted  indexing. 

The  states  that  have  indexed  have  learned 
just  how  much  they  were  profiting  from 
bracket  creep.  Minnesota,  for  example,  esti- 
mates it  has  lost  $900  million  In  revenues 
since  It  Indexed  four  years  ago.  Although 
such  estimates  seldom  take  account  of  the 
depressive  effect  continued  rises  In  taxes 
would  have  had  on  economic  activity,  it  is 
no  wonder  Congress  wants  to  reclaim  what 
it  surrendered. 

With  a  free  ride  on  taxes,  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives have  built  all  kinds  of  automat- 
ic Increases  into  their  budgets.  Social  Secu- 
rity paymenu  go  up  automatically;  federal 
pensions  Increase  even  faster.  Special  Inter- 
ests charge  that  they've  been  cut  to  the 
bone  If  their  subsidies  don't  rise  by  at  least 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  big  projected  deficits  Washington  Is 
trying  to  use  as  a  fright  wig  to  drive  the 
voters  into  giving  up  the  tax  rate  cuts  they 
won  last  year  do  not  really  reflect  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes;  the  rate  cuts  will  only  about 
compensate  for  bracket  creep.  The  project- 
ed gaps,  then.  Just  demonstrate  how  much 
the  government  has  come  to  depend  on 
hidden  tax  Increases  to  pay  its  bills. 

A  key  Issue  In  the  current  Washington 
debate  is  whether  the  tax  rate  cuts  will 
force  Congress  to  restrain  its  spending  im- 
pulses. The  would-be  index  scuttlers  would 
have  us  believe  that  legislators  have  become 
so  manic  that  they  will  merely  nosh  head- 
long towards  larger  and  larger  deficits  untU 
the  world  comes  to  an  end. 

We  doubt  it.  Canada,  for  example,  indexed 
In  1974.  The  deflclt  promptly  shot  up— but 
that  was  due  to  expenditures  which  had  al- 
ready been  committed.  National  government 
•pending  as  a  percent  of  GNP  topped  out  In 
1975  and  has  been  coming  down  ever  since. 

National  experiences  are  not  always  trans- 
ferable, but  we  prefer  to  think  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  Is  as  capable  of  fiscal  responsibil- 


ity as  Joe  Clark  and  Pierre  Trudeau  if  It 
gives  itself  half  a  chance.  Indexing  is  more 
than  half  a  chance.  It  Imposes  a  require- 
ment, one  that  was  long  overdue  and  one 
which  should  not  be  tampered  with.* 


SENATOR  SARBANES  SALUTES 
BALTIMORE  PROJECT  SURVIV- 
AL HONOREES 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
renaissance  and  rebirth  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  has  been  widely  heralded 
and  acclaimed  for  the  vitality  and 
spirit  that  this  unique  achievement 
has  created. 

This  have  been  an  effort  of  the 
entire  community,  led  by  some  of  the 
very  best  public  officials  in  the  coun- 
try, working  closely  with  talented  and 
dedicated  individual  citizens  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  lu-ban  life  and  op- 
portunitites  for  all  the  people.  Balti- 
more is  a  shining  example  of  an  urban 
partnership  in  which  the  entire  com- 
munity has  Joined  in  a  cooperative 
effort  at  every  level. 

For  the  past  12  years,  an  Important 
part  of  that  spirit  has  been  F»roJect 
Survival,  which  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  growth  and  development  of 
deserving  young  people  in  Baltimore's 
inner  city.  As  the  basl^etbaU  and  edu- 
cational program  of  the  Urban  Serv- 
ices Agency,  Project  Survival  has  spon- 
sored scholai-ships,  tutoring  and  class- 
room instruction,  career  guidance  and 
college  placement  services,  basketball 
clinics,  and  stmimer  leagues  to  moti- 
vate students  to  achieve  academic  and 
athletic  excellence. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  report 
that,  as  part  of  its  fourth  annual  testi- 
monial. Project  Survival  is  honoring 
two  distinguished  Marylanders:  Jim 
Parker,  former  Baltimore  Colts  all  pro 
tackle,  and  Allen  "Dickie"  Burke,  Bal- 
timore city  police  officer  and  foimder 
of  Recreation  on  Wheels,  also  known 
as  Operation  Champ. 

Ohio  State  Coach  Woody  Hayes 
once  called  Jim  Parker  "the  finest  all- 
arovmd  football  player  I  ever 
coached."  After  he  was  named  to  the 
Ail-American  Team  for  3  successive 
years,  he  was  named  the  Nation's  out- 
standing lineman  in  1956  and  was 
awarded  the  Outland  Trophy.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Baltimore  Colts  made 
him  their  No.  1  draft  choice  and  Jim 
went  on  to  enjoy  an  exceptional  pro- 
fessional career  marked  by  an  impres- 
sive array  of  prestigious  awards,  in- 
cluding the  Ohio  Governor's  Cup 
Award  and  induction  into  the  Pro- 
Football  Hall  of  Fame.  Now  that  his 
pro-football  days  are  over,  Jim  Parker 
remains  an  active  leader  in  his  commu- 
nity and  a  shining  example  to  Mary- 
land youth. 

Dickie  Burke,  a  native  Baltimorean 
and  graduate  of  Douglass  High  School 
and  Morgan  College,  excelled  in 
sports,  resulting  In  his  induction  Into 
the  Morgan  Hall  of  Fame,  and  played 
professional  basketball  with  the  Balti- 


more Mets.  After  several  years  with 
the  Baltimore  Police  Department,  Of- 
ficer Burke  helped  form  and  direct  the 
Western  Police  Youth  League  to  im- 
prove relations  between  police  officers 
and  youth  through  recreational  and 
cultural  programs.  His  efforts  helped 
make  Baltimore  one  of  10  pilot  cities 
in  the  Nation  to  participate  in  the 
Recreation  on  Wheels  Program  for 
Inner  City  Youth.  Because  of  these 
and  his  many  other  accomplishments, 
Diclde  Burke  is  today  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  fostering 
youth  programs  and  racial  under- 
standing in  the  police  departments  of 
America's  great  cities. 

This  testimonial  to  Jim  Parker  and 
Dickie  Burke  has  been  organized  by 
many  of  Baltimore's  leading  citizens. 
Coach  Earl  C.  Banks,  who  served  with 
national  distinction  for  many  years  as 
head  football  coach  at  Morgan  State 
University,  is  chairman  of  the  event. 
John  H.  Murphy  III,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  is  vice  chair- 
man and  City  Council  President 
Walter  Orlinsky  is  working  as  chair- 
man for  business  and  industry  sup- 
port. Honorary  chairmen  include  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  Harry  Hughes; 
the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  William 
Donald  Schaefer;  and  former  Balti- 
more Colts  great,  Johnny  Unitas. 

Mr.  President,  Dickie  Burke  and  Jim 
Parker  are  an  inspiration  to  their 
fellow  athletes,  to  their  community, 
and  to  the  many  young  people  who 
have  been  touched  by  their  examples 
of  sportsmanship  and  much-deserved 
success.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
and  the  many  other  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Project  Survival  in  honoring 
these  outstanding  gentlemen.* 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  CON- 
NECTICUT STATE  BOARD  OP 
EDUCATION  ON  FEDERAL  EDU- 
CA-nON  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  resolution  re- 
garding the  effects  of  the  proposed 
New  Federalism  on  education,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
necticut State  Board  of  Education  on 
April  7,  1982. 

To  Justify  proposals  for  substantive 
changes  in  legislation  and  drastically 
reduced  Federal  funding,  the  adminis- 
tration has  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
results  of  these  proposals  would  be  to 
increase  flexibility  for  State  and  local 
governments  and  reduce  administra- 
tive burdens  on  the  educational  agen- 
cies under  the  legislative  statutes.  To 
assume  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  function  more  efficiently 
with  less  Federal  assistance  is  errone- 
ous and  misleading.  In  addition,  to 
assume  that  education  programs  such 
as  those  under  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  will  be  as 
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effective  with  major  changes  in  their 
statutes  and  regulations  is  wishful 
thinking.  The  only  result  we  can  be 
certain  of  is  that  reduced  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  decreased  funds  will 
result  in  fewer  services  to  less  Individ- 
uals and  diminished  educational  op- 
portunities in  general. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  SUte  and  local 
governments  are  not  embracing  this 
New  Federalism  as  a  means  for  im- 
proving the  educational  system  of  our 
Nation.  Representatives  from  the 
State  and  local  levels  of  government 
have  expressed  their  concern  about 
the  administration's  attempt  to 
remove  the  Federal  role  from  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education  in  its  resolu- 
tion has  called  for  continued  Federal 
funding  at  the  1981  level  or  higher,  re- 
taining the  Department  of  Education, 
and  encouraging  State  and  local  flexi- 
bility without  diminishing  the  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens. Furthermore,  the  resolution  calls 
for  assurance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  public  education  be  rees- 
tablished as  a  matter  of  highest  na- 
tional priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ColfHKCnCTTT  STATI  BOARD  OP  EDUCATIOIf , 

Hahttord 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  delivered  to  Congress 
his  State  of  the  tJnlon  message  for  1982  and 
his  proposed  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  Fiscal  Year  1983;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  a 
1983  education  budget  that— 

Transforms  the  present  Department  of 
Education  into  a  Foundation  for  Education- 
al Assistance: 

Makes  block  grants  out  of  the  vocational 
education  programs  and  tiandicapped  educa- 
tion programs; 

Reduces  by  more  than  40  percent  the 
total  grant  awards  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  from  $116.9  million  in 
1980-81  to  »68.6  million  for  1983-84; 

Transfers  28  education  programs  to  other 
federal  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  proposals  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  waste  human  capital 
and  will  create  future  hardships  for  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  through- 
Severe  cuts  in  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, in  an  age  of  high  technology  and  auto- 
mation when  It  is  critical  to  modernize  and 
upgrade  vocational  education; 

Diminishing  support  for  special  education, 
thus  undermining  both  the  progress  made 
In  educating  the  handicapped  to  be  produc- 
tive citizens  and  the  hope  provided  to  their 
parents; 

Reduction  in  resources  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation; 

Cutbacks  In  programs  for  the  educational- 
ly disadvantaged; 

Deletion  of  the  special  milk  programs  and 
the  summer  food  service  program;  and 

Whereas  investment  in  the  development 
of  human  resources  that  will  result  In  a 
well-educated  citizenry  is  critical  to  the  well- 


being  of  this  nation  and  Its  citizens,  and 
should  be  a  continuing  commitment  of  the 
federal  government:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  urges  the  President  to 
reconsider  and  it  requests.  In  the  national 
interest  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  sUte  and  the  citizens 
whose  lives  are  being  affected,  that  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen representing  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, make  every  effort  to— 

Continue  the  federal  funding  for  educa- 
tion to  the  1980-81  level  or  higher 

Encourage  sute/local  flexibility  without 
diminishing  the  equal  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties of  all  citizens,  without  discrimination: 

Keep  the  Department  of  Education; 

Consider  carefully  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations, evaluating  each  of  its  own 
merits  and,  to  avoid  passing  legislation  and 
mailing  changes  in  a  crisis  situation,  act 
only  after  careful  study,  and 

Ins\ire  that  the  education  of  children  in 
this  nation's  public  schools  be  reestablished 
as  a  national  priority  and  that  such  educa- 
tion be  supported  and  properly  adminis- 
tered in  a  federal/state/local  partnership; 
Insure  that  public  education  be  reestab- 
lished as  a  matter  of  highest  priority  at  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels, 
and  empowers  the  Secretary  to  take  the 
necessary  action.* 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2248  UNTIL  6 
P.M.  TONIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  until  6  p.m.  tonight, 
Tuesday,  April  13,  to  file  a  report  to 
accompany  S.  2248,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  bills  for  1983 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  first,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  that  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized  on  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes: 
Senators  Bakxr.  Srvdis,  Mathias, 
Kasskbaum,  Daktorth,  and  Chatcx. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  Senators  to  be 
recognized  on  special  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each,  and  to  extend  from  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  special  orders 
until  not  past  the  hour  of  12:30  p,m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
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TIMX  UM ITATION  PROPOSAL  ON  PENDIItG 
STlUtS  AMKHDICKirrS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  12:30 
p.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  20  to  pro- 
vide for  television  coverage  in  the 
Senate,  at  which  time  an  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  will  be  the  pending 
question. 

I  will  not  put  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  at  this  time,  but  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  attempt  to  gain  unani- 
mous consent  to  provide  that  on  the 
Symms  amendment  which.  I  presimie. 
Is  the  second-degree  Symms  amend- 
ment— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  be  3  hours 
imder  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms);  2  hours  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Pell)  or  their  designees, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
time  or  the  yielding  back  thereof  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  back-to-back  in 
relation  to  the  two  Symms  amend- 
ments. 

I  repeat,  I  will  not  put  that  request 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  my  hope  that 
during  the  morning  hour  tomorrow  or 
during  leaders'  time  or  another  appro- 
priate time  we  may  be  able  to  clear 
that  request  so  that  we  can  provide 
certainty  for  the  rollcall  vote  or  votes 
in  relation  to  the  Symms  amendments. 

After  the  Symms  amendments  are 
dealt  with,  Mr.  President,  if  further 
amendments  are  to  be  offered,  they 
will,  or  course,  be  taken  up  in  se- 
quence. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  com- 
plete consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  this  week. 

KZXCtmVK  CALKHDAR 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain 
other  matters  that  may  be  dealt  with 
tomorrow,  including  treaties  that  are 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  clear  those  at  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  effort  of  the 
leadership  on  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  further  business  to  be  transacted 
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by  the  Senate  today,  and  I  see  no  Sen- 
ators seeking  recognition. 

I  move,  Mr.  President,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  just  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:42  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1982.  at  10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive   nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  5. 
1982.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  1,  1982: 
Department  op  State 

James  Eugene  Goodby,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure 
of  his  service  as  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  Strategic  Arms  Reductions 
Talks  (START)  and  Department  of  State 
Representative. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  the 
terms  Indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  8,  1983: 

Lilll  K.  Dollinger.  of  Texas,  vice  Rhine 
Lana  McLin. 

For  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1983: 

Mary  Jo  Amdt,  of  Illinois,  vice  Kathleen 
Elaine  Humphrey,  term  expired. 

Marge  Bodwell,  of  New  Mexico,  vice  Paul 
Parks,  term  expired. 

Marcllyn  D.  Leler,  of  Minnesota,  vice  Ber- 
nice  Sandler,  term  expired. 

Virginia  Glllham  Tlnsley,  of  Arizona,  vice 
Eliza  Macaulay  Carney,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1984: 

Judith  D.  Moss,  of  Ohio,  vice  Susan  Mar- 
garet Vance,  term  expired. 

Marie  Sheehan  Muhler,  of  New  Jersey, 
vice  Carolyn  L.  Attneave,  term  expired. 

Susan  E.  Phillips,  of  Virginia,  vice  Ellen 
Sherry  Hoffman,  term  expired. 

Eleanor  Knee  Rooks,  of  Tennessee,  vice  J. 
Richard  Rossle  term  expired. 

Maria  Pomaby  Shuhl,  of  Florida,  vice 
Sister  M.  Isolina  Ferre,  term  expired. 

Helen  J.  Valerlo,  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
Anna  Doyle  Levesque.  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  May  8,  198S: 

Betty  Ann  Gault  Gordoba,  of  California, 
vice  K.  Jessie  Kobayashl,  term  expiring. 

Gllda  Bojorquez  GJurlch,  of  California, 
vice  Jewel  Llmar  Prestage.  term  expiring. 

Irene  Renee  Robinson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Maria  Concepclon  Bechily, 
term  expiring. 

Judy  F.  Rolfe,  of  Montana,  vice  Virginia 
Foxx,  term  expiring. 

Eunice  S.  Thomas,  of  Georgia,  vice  Bar- 
bara M.  Carey,  term  expiring. 
In  the  Navy 

Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
4  years  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  S081  (a),  and  (b). 

Admiral  Watkins.  having  l>een  designated 
for  command  and  other  duties  of  great  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  In  the  grade  of 
admiral  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601,  for  this 
appointment  while  so  serving. 
In  the  Air  Force 

Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  U.S.  Air  Force,  (age 
60),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
1370. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  7, 
1982,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  1.  1982: 

department  or  justice 

Stanley  I.  Marcus,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Jacob  V.  Esken- 
azl,  deceasr 

n  the  Army 

The  followin  -named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  531,  532,  and  533: 

Colonels 
Keefe,  Francis  L.,  032-12-7605 

Lieutenant  Colonels 
Barbemitz.  John  P.,  220-20-0838 
Bell,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  193-22-0015 
Blmkammer,  Eve,  073-26-7950 
Freeman.  Kenneth  S.,  574-12-7414 
Gruber,  Robert  C,  211-24-7520 
Klta.  Edward  J.,  358-14-5069 
Norrod,  Forrest  P.,  Jr.,  458-56-9743 
WIddle,  Thomas  H.,  348-01-3052 
Wilson,  Howard  H.,  728-12-9961 

Majors 
Dllllon,  William  P.,  072-34-0105 
Hendrickson,  J.  F.,  369-42-5957 
Kounk,  Clinton  M.,  320-36-2540 
Kramer,  Harry  C.  231-54-2541 
Mercher,  Lee  A.,  504-54-0306 
Moffltt.  William,  579-54-8975 
Myers,  Raymond  O.,  251-66-9335 
Shaw,  Joel  D.,  255-72-3459 
Smith,  Jimmy  M.,  260-64-8784 
Zurcher,  Robert  E.,  177-36-3666 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefore  as  provided  by  law: 
Beasdale,  Donald  J. 
LaLonde,  Harold  H. 
Lee,  Rocky  R. 

The  following-named  candidates  in  the 
Enlisted  Commiaaioning  Program  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.8.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefore  as  provided  by  law: 
Aboc,  Jovito  Q.  Uncel,  Mary  J. 

Nachtshetm,  Young,  Judy  H. 

Timothy 

Cmdr  Da\'id  C.  Swearingen.  Medical 
Corps,  U.8.  Naval  Reserve,  to  be  appointed  a 


permanent  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefore  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefore  as  provided 
by  law: 

Apel,  Renee  L.  Hill,  Hardy  L. 

Bourrle,  Francis  D.       Isley,  Wynett  A. 
Bowling,  Gregory         Johnson.  Rol)ert  R. 
Buck.  Deborah  M.         Manning,  Mark  D. 
Collins,  Mary  K.  McGlvem,  Steven  T. 

Connor,  John  J.  Olson,  Conrad  W. 

Davis,  Olorlanne  M.     Osment,  Howard  T. 
DeWeese,  Harold  T.     Plunkard,  Larry  L. 
Dulac,  Sharon  E.  Reese,  William  V. 

Durbin,  Joseph  L.         Saunders,  John  L., 
Elutrom,  Syble  L.  Jr. 

Frledrlchsen.  Nell  G.    Stelnhauser, 
Oodlewskl,  Stanley,         Elenamaria  D. 

Jr.  Thacker,  R.S. 

Greer,  Kathleen  K.      Werner,  Joseph  J.. 
Henderson,  Carl  D.  Jr. 

Henry,  Richard  A.        Whetstone,  Roger  D. 

Ct^it.  John  T.  Collins,  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefore 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
l>e  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.8. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefore  as 
provided  by  law. 

Larson.  James  L. 
Nettles,  Willard  H. 
Ross,  Gerald  W. 

Creighton  G.  Bellinger,  ex-Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  t>e  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefore 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  medical  college 
graduates  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  UJ5.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Campaigne,  Robert  J. 
O'Nell,  Bemerd  L 
Skuza,  John  J. 

Executive  nomlnatioris  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  12, 
1982,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  1, 1982: 

Department  op  Justice 

William  S.  Price,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  David  L, 
RusseU,  resigned. 

William  A.  Kollbash,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
James  F.  Companion,  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Gen.  Robert  C.  Mathls,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
(age  64),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1370. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13.  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.in..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THUimoin)). 

PHATXB 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  DJ3.,  olfered 
the  following  prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Thy  word  reminds  us,  O  Lord,  that 
"there  is  no  authority  but  of  Ood.  the 
authorities  that  be  are  ordained  of 
Grod"  and  that  those  In  authority  are 
"God's  servants  for  good."  I  pray  for 
those  Senators  who  face  election  in 
the  fall.  Give  them  special  wisdom  as 
they  plan  their  campaigns.  Raise  up 
for  them  the  strongest  and  wisest  pos- 
sible staffs  who  will  maximize  every 
opportunity  for  contact  with  the 
people.  Help  those  who  are  havln?  dlf- 
fictdty  raising  campaign  funds.  Protect 
them  against  selfish  Interests  which 
would  exploit  them  for  political  advan- 
tage. Help  the  Senators  to  know  that 
Thou  art  able  to  influence,  in  right- 
eous ways,  those  who  would  support 
campaigns  without  attaching  unwor- 
thy conditions. 

Teach  them.  Lord,  that  they  can 
realy  trust  Thee  to  help  them  with 
haro  realities— like  money  and  staff 
and  favor  with  the  people.  Protect 
their  families.  Lord,  against  ail  of  the 
abuses  so  common  to  public  life,  espe- 
cially duj-ing  elections.  Help  them  to 
have  time  with  their  loved  ones.  As 
they  move  more  and  more  into  the 
heat  of  campaigns,  give  them  special 
grace  to  keep  their  values  straight  and 
their  priorities  in  order.  Strengthen 
them  as  they  pursue  the  difficult  task 
of  Senate  responsibilities  and  cam- 
paign necessities.  Above  everything, 
Lord,  help  them  to  take  Thee  serious- 
ly as  the  one  from  whom  "promotion 
Cometh."  who  "puts  down  one  and 
puts  up  another." 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  with 
Whom  Ls  aU  power  and  authority  and 
rule,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord.  Amen. 


The     PRESHDEINT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
SPVCIAL  OKsns 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  special  orders  for  this  morning  for 
the  recognition  of  Senators  Bakkh, 
Stkvsns,  Mathias.  Kassebacm,  Dah- 
roRTH,  and  Chare  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each.  I  ask  unanimous  pon- 
sent  that  the  time  allocated  to  those 
Senators  be  aggregated  and  given  to 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatd). 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Rounm  MORicuio  Busuncss 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  after  the 
execution  of  the  time  provided  for  by 
special  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  pr  .t  the  hour 
of  12:30  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  If  there  is  no  need  for  that 
amount  of  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.  has  not  arrived.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  20,  at 
which  time  the  Symms  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  question  at  an  ear- 
lier hour. 

SKMATI  RXSOLimOR  20 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  on  yes- 
terday, I  would  like  to  arrange  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  provide 
for  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
Symms  amendment  at  perhaps  2 
o'clock.  That  agreement  Is  being  sub- 
mitted on  both  sides  and  I  hope  to 
have  a  further  announcement  to  make 
later  this  morning. 

In  the  meantime.  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  there  will  be  votes 
today.  In  addition  to  the  vote  on  or  in 
relation  to  the  Sjonms  amendment, 
there  may  be  other  amendments  or 
motions.  I  also  expect  general  debate 
on  Senate  Resolution  20,  the  underly- 
ing resolution,  or  on  any  amendment 
or  motion  with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  be  In 
today  until  the  normal   hour  of  no 
later  than  approximately  6  p.m. 
ORsn  roi  Ksciss  uhtu.  io:so  a.m.  tomomiow 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  on  tomor- 
row. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  need  for  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  any  Senator  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  LONG.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  may  not  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  at  all  times 
during  the  day.  While  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  Senate  Resolution  20 
and  discuss  it  publicly  sometime  today 
and  again  tomorrow,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  voting  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  at  2  o'clock.  Whatever  the 
Senator  wants  to  make  in  his  request, 
I  w'U  t)e  glad  to  go  on  record  as  being 
for  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  will 
continue,  then,  to  try  to  get  that  clear- 
ance. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, who  does  have  a  special  interest 
in  Senate  Resolution  20,  I  say  with 
great  regret,  in  opposition  to  it,  at 
least  so  far,  that  I  will  not  make  any 
unanimous-consent  request  or  motion 
in  respect  to  Senate  Resolution  20 
during  this  day  unless  he  is  present 
and  on  the  floor  or  unless  I  have  noti- 
fied him  well  in  advance  of  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
notify  me  in  advance  before  he  makes 
a  unanimous-consent  request  with  ref- 
erence to  Senate  Resolution  20,  be- 
cause if  I  know  what  it  is,  I  might  be 
able  to  clear  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  request,  and  I  will  give  the  Sena- 
tor that  assurance. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  any  of  the  remainder 
of  my  time  under  the  standing  order 
to  any  Senator  or  to  the  acting  minori- 
ty leader,  if  he  wishes. 


RECOGNI-nON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  There  is  no  need 
for  that  time.  We  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statementt  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  sield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  as  well. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHAFEE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  the  Senator  from  California  is 
in  the  Chamber.  If  he  wishes  any  time 
now,  he  could  take  a  few  minutes.  How 
much  time  do  we  have  under  our 
order,  the  combined  time?  Is  it  45  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Ninety  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  wish  to  use  any  time 
now? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  would  be  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
if  he  could  yield  me  about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  would  be  fine. 


S.  2130— ORPHAN  DRUG  BILL 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  joined  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
BAUM  in  sponsoring  S.  2130,  which  she 
introduced  on  February  23,  1982.  This 
legislation  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  for  rare  diseases  and 
conditions,  commonly  known  as 
orphan  drugs.  The  high  development 
cost  and  a  relatively  small  market 
limit  availability,  thus  resulting  In  lim- 
ited commercial  value  to  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Many  people  suffer  tremendously 
from  rare  diseases  and  conditions  be- 
cause they  cannot  obtain  orphan 
drugs.  S.  2130  wiU  insure  their  avail- 
ability. It  is  a  comprehensive  bill  that 
concentrates  on  three  major  points: 

First,  it  provides  flexibility  in  drug 
approval  requirements.  This  will  help 
lower  regulatory  costs  incurred  when 
testing  orphan  drugs  with  small  test 
populations,  while  maintaining  assur- 
ances of  drug  safety  and  efficacy. 

Second,  it  will  create  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Orphan  Drug  Develop- 
ment, to  be  headed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  this  will  not  require  any  fi- 
nancial commitment. 

Third,  it  provides  for  financial  incen- 
tives for  the  development  of  orphan 
drugs  in  recognition  of  cost  factors 
which  currently  discourage  their  pro- 
duction. 

I  believe  that  S.  2130  is  sound  legis- 
lation. It  imposes  no  additional  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
laxes regulations  overly  burdensome 
to  manufacturers,  while  maintaining 
safety  and  efficacy.  It  is  also  a  truly 
himianitarian  step  toward  relieving 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  millions  of 
people  with  rare  diseases. 


DISABLED  VOLUNTEERS  HELP 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  quality  of  patient  care  at  some  of 
America's  veterans  hospitals  has  been 
substantially  improved  as  a  result  of 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  dis- 
abled volunteers.  In  an  exciting  article 
by  Karen  Draper  for  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  magazine  entitled  "Dis- 
abled Volunteers  Help  Veterans,"  this 
fine  assistance,  provided  by  disabled 
volunteers,  is  acclaimed. 

The  belief  that  doing  for  others  is 
the  best  way  of  helping  oneself  is  the 
philosophy  which  motivates  these 
dedicated  workers.  Having  once  been 
patients,  these  special  volunteers  seem 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
feelings  and  concerns  of  hospitalized 
patients.  These  cheerful  and  willing 
workers  provide  many  fundamental, 
but  essential  services  to  hospitalized 
veterans.  Without  their  presence 
many  needs  would  not  be  fulfilled. 

I  was  particularly  inspired  by  the 
tremendous  work  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
"Bess"  Janker.  a  Califomian.  who  at 
the  age  of  93  years  still  works  every 
day  at  Palo  Alto  VA  Medical  Center. 
Her  many,  many  hours  of  selfless  hard 
work  and  dedication  have  earned  her 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her. 

Currently.  I  am  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion, now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  proclaims  the  week 
of  November  7  through  November  13, 
1982.  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week";  a  week  to  thank  America's  dis- 
abled veterans  for  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  during  times  of  crisis  and  con- 
flict. This  week  can  also  be  a  time  to 
remember  the  special  problems  of  all 
handicapped  citizens  and  applaud 
them  for  their  noble  efforts— despite 
their  disabilities. 

I  recommend  Mrs.  Draper's  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Disabled  VoLUirrxEitB  Help  Veterahs 
(By  Karen  Draper) 

Many  handicapped  people  not  only  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  America's  UmlUeas 
opporttmltles  to  be  productive  and  useful 
citizens,  they  also  take  time  from  their  own 
Uvea  to  serve  others,  a  fact  highlighting  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Week,  AprU  18-34. 

Like  able-bodied  volunteers,  they  seem  to 
live  by  the  familiar  adage  that  those  who 
give  also  receive. 

Of  the  75,000  volunteers  who  assist  in  the 
VA's  network  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  several  thousand  are  handicapped. 
The  VFW  provides  4,566  of  these  volunteers 
and  more  than  673,533  hours  of  service  each 
year. 

This  army  of  volunteers  is  administered 
by  the  VA's  Voluntary  Service  founded  in 
1946.  The  VFW  and  seven  other  organiza- 
tions assisted  in  its  establishment.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory   Committee  of  Volimtary 


Service  is  composed  of  45  member  organiza- 
tions, IncludinK  the  VFW  and  Its  auxiliary. 

"Handicapped  volunteers  share  a  common 
bond  with  hospitalized  veterans."  says  Ed 
Rose,  director  of  Voluntary  Service,  "b« 
they,  too,  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
medical  care  and  know  the  value  of  a  cheer- 
ful, helpful  volunteer." 

In  Indiana,  veteran  Howard  V.  Logan,  a 
life  member  of  the  VFW  Post  908  and  legal- 
ly blind,  is  a  volunteer  at  the  VFW  Medical 
Center  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  counsels 
patients  six  days  a  week. 

A  strong  desire  to  assist  veterans  led 
Logan,  a  retired  electrician,  to  the  hospital 
14  years  ago. 

His  assignment  as  a  veterans'  benefit 
counselor  with  more  than  26,000  volunteer 
hours  to  his  credit  has  won  him  the  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  of  patients  and  staff. 

In  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Lossing,  a 
member  of  Auxiliary  6473  in  Jackson,  has 
volunteered  more  than  23,000  hours  of  serv- 
ice at  the  JaclEson  VA  Medical  Center.  She 
was  injured  playing  basketball  as  a  youth 
and  must  wear  an  elevated  shoe  to  compen- 
sate for  one  leg  being  three  Inches  shorter 
than  the  other. 

Despite  this  disability,  she  has  led  an 
active  life  and  found  fulfillment  In  volun- 
teering her  time  and  talent  to  assisting 
others. 

Her  experience  as  a  military  wife  devel- 
oped a  keen  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  servicemen  and  veter- 
ans. She  cites  this  as  the  dominant  reason 
she  gives  100  days  a  year  to  volunteer  work. 

For  several  yeso^  she  served  as  a  hostess 
in  USO  clubs  in  the  many  cities  where  her 
husband  was  assigned.  Returning  to  her 
native  town  in  Mississippi,  she  became  Oray 
Lady  ctiairman  for  the  county  Red  Ooss 
chapter,  which  sponsors  VA  hospital  visita- 
tions. Since  1950.  she  has  participated  in  the 
daily  activities  surrounding  patient  care  and 
hospital  services  at  the  Jacltson  Medical 
Center. 

The  staff  at  the  Jackson  hospital  credits 
Mrs.  Lossing  with  instilling  high  patient 
morale  through  her  courteous,  helpful  and 
tactful  manner.  She  has  also  inspired  others 
to  become  hospital  volunteers  by  making 
them  feel  needed  and  welcome. 

When  asked  her  formula  for  volunteer 
work,  she  says,  "We  volunteers  must  be 
good  listeners,  be  agreeable,  but  most  of  all. 
be  ourselves." 

In  Texas,  Robert  C.  Harris,  though  an  am- 
putee, has  been  a  key  volunteer  in  the  In- 
fection Control  Program  at  the  Audie  L. 
Murphy  Memorial  Veterans  Hospital  in  San 
Antonio. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Harris  began 
volunteer  work  at  the  VA  hospital  after  re- 
tiring as  a  supervisor  with  a  local  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  store.  He  now  processes  mi- 
crobiological data  used  in  the  hospital's  In- 
fection Control  Program.  This  task  requires 
great  accuracy,  organization  and  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  patience  and  sensitivity. 

While  serving  as  a  VA  volunteer,  Harris 
underwent  a  surgical  amputation  of  his  leg. 
He  surprised  hospital  staff  members  when 
he  appeared  in  a  wheelchair  to  perform  his 
usual  task.  Even  when  he  was  learning  to 
use  an  artificial  leg,  a  period  of  frustration 
and  discomfort,  staff  members  say  he  con- 
tinued to  remain  cheerful,  optimistic  and 
helpful. 

In  California.  Elizabeth  (Bess)  Janker.  93 
years  old.  is  a  United  Voluntary  Service  vol- 
unteer at  the  Palo  Alto  VA  Medical  Center. 
Until  three  years  ago,  Mrs.  Janker  drove  to 
the  hospital  seven  days  a  week,  volunteering 
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up  to  13  hours  each  <Uy.  Because  of  faUing 
eyesight,  however,  she  was  forced  to  give  up 
driving.  But  she  refused  to  stop  her  volun- 
teer work.  To  get  to  work  now.  she  walks.  As 
secretary  in  the  hospitals  Chaplain  Service, 
she  has  amassed  27.000  hours  of  service  over 
23  years.  Ehirtng  this  lengthy  period  she  Ini- 
tiated Improvements  In  the  operation  of  the 
chaplain  program.  When  asked  why  she  vol- 
unteers, Mrs.  Janker  replies.  "I  love  the  fel- 
lows and  they  love  me."  Her  dedication  has 
earned  the  love,  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  who  come  In  contact  with  her.  say  hospi- 
tal employees. 

In  spite  of  their  own  personal  disabilities. 
Logan.  Harris.  Mrs.  LxMslng  and  Mrs.  Janker 
have  managed  to  serve  others.  Their  only 
payment  is  the  gratitude  they  receive  from 
staff  and  patients  and  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
needed. 

These  four  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
handicapped  Americans  who  have  made 
their  own  lives  richer  by  helping  others. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  dlstingtiished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

(Mr.  HATAKAWA  assimied  the 
chair.) 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  month,  four  separate  resolutions 
deal.'  ig  with  arms  control  talks  and 
the  need  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Combined,  these  resolutions  have  en- 
gaged nearly  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate  in  cosponsorship  of  some 
form  of  arms  control  resolution.  Clear- 
ly, arms  control  is  an  issue  of  the  high- 
est national  importance. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  the  issues  surrounding 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  outline 
my  own  thinking  on  several  of  the 
issues  which  I  believe  deserve  our  at- 
tention. 

I  will  be  Joined  in  this  review  by  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  their  views  on  these 
issues  and  to  benefiting  from  their 
thoughts  and  insights. 

We  will  soon  be  considering  in  the 
Senate  a  defense  budget  of  over  $200 
billion.  As  we  struggle  with  the  diffi- 
cult choices  involving  that  budget, 
questions  about  our  nuclear  strategy 
and  the  forces  necessary  to  implement 
it  must  necessarily  be  of  paramount 
concern.  It  is  my  opinion  that  consid- 
erations of  arms  control  should  be  an 
important  part  of  our  overall  delibera- 
tions and  debate.  Unfortunately,  that 
may  not  be  the  case,  and  it  Is  partly 
for  that  reason  that  I  want  to  take 
this  time  today  to  review  some  impor- 
tant issues  relating  to  our  defense 
strategy,  our  nuclear  force  posture 
and  the  need  for  strategic  arms  con- 
trol. 


AUfS  CONTROL  AMD  NATIOIf  AL  IHTKIIXST 

When  I  say  that  arms  control  con- 
siderations should  be  an  important 
part  of  our  defense  planning,  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  make  our  strate- 
gic decisions  based  solely  on  the  re- 
quirements of  arms  control.  What  I  do 
mean  to  argue  is  that  by  taking  into 
account  the  arms  control  objectives  we 
have  established  and  by  working  con- 
sistently to  attain  them,  we  can  arrive 
at  a  more  rational  and  better  structur- 
ing of  our  own  forces.  We  can  have 
more  accurate  and  reliable  estimates 
of  the  threat  we  face  from  the  other 
side. 

We  can  have,  in  short,  from  arms 
control  negotiations  and  an  arms  Con- 
trol agreement,  an  improved  security 
environment.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Viewed  in  this  manner,  I  believe  we 
can  agree  that  arms  control  can  and 
must  form  an  important  part  of  our 
national  security  policy. 

If  I  could  make  Just  one  point  on 
this  whole  issue,  it  would  be  that  arms 
control  agreements  are  worth  pursu- 
ing because  they  are  in  our  security  in- 
terest. 

That  is  why  we  should  embark  on 
arms  control  agreements,  because  they 
au-e  in  the  best  interests  of  the  the 
United  States  of  America.  Arms  con- 
trol agreements  lessen  the  risks  of  nu- 
clear confrontation.  They  make  it  pos- 
sible to  plan  force  modernizations  and 
force  structures  rationally. 

If  we  know  what  we  will  be  allowed 
to  have  through  arms  control  agree- 
ments, if  we  know  the  limitations, 
then  we  know  how  much  can  be  spent 
and  how  much  cannot  be  spent.  We 
could  thus  plan  and  structure  our 
forces  with  a  good  deal  more  sense 
than  we  can  now  when  there  is  not  an 
agreement  in  force  between  the  two 
superpowers. 

In  addressing  the  need  for  arms  con- 
trol, it  would  be  naive  to  think  that 
there  are  any  simple  solutions  or  that 
there  can  be  a  quick  fix.  Indeed,  the 
experience  of  the  past  20  years— and 
the  last  2  years,  in  partictilar— has 
demonstrated  that  the  control  of  nu- 
clear arms  will  be  a  long,  slow,  and  un- 
fortunately tedious  process. 

Americans  have  not  been  by  habit 
keen  on  engaging  in  long,  slow,  and  te- 
dious processes.  The  American  atti- 
tude is  to  get  something  done  and 
done  quickly.  But  we  have  to  have  pa- 
tience. We  have  to  be  prepared  for  the 
long  haul  In  arms  control  agreements. 

Several  events  and  developments 
have  conspired  to  make  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  realistic  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  even  more 
difficult  now  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

On  the  political  side,  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  the  events  In 
Poland,  and  the  continuing  adventur- 
ism of  the  Soviets  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  have  heightened  American 


suspicions  of  Kremlin  intentions. 
These  actions  of  the  Soviets  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
oppose  any  talks  with  the  Soviets  on 
arms  control. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  in  our 
Nation  who  feel  we  are  always  being 
had,  that  somehow  the  Soviets  can 
always  outdeal  us  in  any  kind  of  an 
agreement. 

That  is  not  true.  I  do  not  believe  his- 
tory has  proven  that  so,  certainly  in 
connection  with  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments. But,  nonetheless,  it  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  exists  in  our  Nation. 

That  is  one  problem,  the  political  ac- 
tions that  have  taken  place. 

On  the  other  side,  the  technological 
front,  both  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  are  now  modernizing  their  stra- 
tegic arsenals  and  building  more  and 
newer  types  of  weapons. 

Neither  side,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
eager  to  negotiate  away  its  newest 
strategic  arms,  particularly  those  that 
have  been  developed  but  not  yet  de- 
ployed. 

Finally,  arms  control  negotiations 
now  include,  for  the  first  time,  the 
possibility  of  restraints  and  limits  on 
intermediate  range  or  so-called  theater 
nuclear  forces  based  in  Europe,  rather 
than  simply  concentrating  on  the 
intercontinental  weapons  each  side 
has  trained  on  the  other.  Our  Europe- 
an allies  increasingly  see  themselves 
caught  in  the  middle,  and  their  views 
must  be  considered,  even  if  this  fur- 
ther complicates  the  process  of  negoti- 
ation. 

RZALISTIC  KZraCTATIOIfS 

It  is  important  that  we  be  realistic 
about  what  arms  control  will  produce 
and  what  it  will  not  produce. 

Arms  control  will  not  produce  disar- 
mament tomorrow,  nor  even  a  decade 
from  now. 

Arms  control  will  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  strong  American  defense,  or 
for  American  military  readiness,  or  for 
the  necessity  for  great  expenditures  in 
support  of  this  military  readiness. 

Arms  control  will  not  make  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Americans  fast  friends, 
or  will  it  eliminate  conflicts  in  the 
future.  The  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  wUl  continue  to  be  political  ad- 
versaries for  a  long  time,  but  that 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  em- 
barking on  talks.  We  enter  talks  for 
our  own  self-interest,  not  as  a  form  of 
good  conduct  award  to  the  Soviets. 

"Linkage"— linkage  which  connects 
Soviet  good  behavior  on  the  rest  of 
the  globe  with  proceeding  with  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks- 
makes  no  sense  when  it  results  In  re- 
ducing our  own  security. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  evaluating 
the  success  or  failure  of  past  arms  con- 
trol efforts  lies  in  the  different  stand- 
ards which  different  people  have  ap- 
plied. Some  have  argued,  for  example, 
that   past   arms   control    agreements 
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have  been  a  failure  because  they  did 
not  halt  the  Soviet  military  buildup. 

This  is  an  unfair  Judgment  which 
largely  misses  the  point  of  what  previ- 
ous strategic  arms  control  agreements 
sought  to  accomplish. 

What  did  we  try  to  do  in  our  past 
agreements  in  SALT  I  and  SALT  II? 

While  it  is  true  that  Soviet  military 
expenditures— including  those  on  stra- 
tegic nuclear  systems— have  increased 
at  a  steady  and  rapid  rate,  we  should 
not  attribute  this  to  "faUure"  of  previ- 
ous agreements.  Rather,  those  agree- 
ments represented  but  the  first  step  in 
a  long  process.  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
did  succeed  in  achieving  what  they 
were  Intended  to  accomplish;  namely, 
to  place  limits  on  certain  systems,  sub- 
ject to  verification,  while  allowing 
both  sides  to  proceed  on  other  weap- 
ons under  the  umbrella  of  rough 
equivalence. 

Neither  SALT  I  nor  SALT  II  was  in- 
tended to  reduce  or  restrain  the  entire 
Soviet  military  effort.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  were  these  agreements  de- 
signed to  halt  the  growth  in  American 
strategic  arms.  The  deployment,  for 
example,  of  the  MX  missile  and  the 
Trident  submarine  were  clearly  al- 
lowed under  SALT  II. 

SALT  I  and  SALT  II  were  modest 
achievements  along  the  hard  road  to 
arms  control.  They  were  essential  first 
steps  toward  our  ultimate  goal,  which 
must  be  reductions. 

But  you  cannot  reach  the  goal  in  the 
first  try.  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  served 
to  help  stabilize  the  strategic  balance 
and  to  place  the  arms  race  within  cer- 
tain limits,  certain  ceilings. 

It  has  been  argued,  of  course,  that 
the  Soviets  received  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  the  bargaining  of  the  past. 

I  do  not  share  that  view;  but,  even  if 
I  did,  my  resix>nse  would  be  that  we 
should  not  abandon  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, but  pursue  them  more  vig- 
orously. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  unlike  any 
other  weapon  ever  devised  by  man. 
The  one  tragic  use  of  these  weapons 
which  history  has  witnessed  still 
serves  as  a  powerful  reminder  of  the 
potential  for  widespread  destruction 
should  they  ever  be  unleashed  in  a 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange. 

Our  experience  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  taught  us  something.  We 
learned  from  the  experience  with  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  experience 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that 
strategic  nuclear  arms  are  not  suitable 
for  achieving  normal  military  objec- 
tives. The  uniqueness  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  lies  in  the  fact  that 
their  purpose  is  to  deter  the  outbreak 
of  conflict  and  to  deter  the  use  of  simi- 
lar weapons  by  any  potential  adver- 
sary. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird,  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  ir  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, has  recently  made  precisely  this 
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point.  Writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Monday.  April  12,  Mr.  Laird  stated: 

These  weapons  of  mass  destruction  may 
be  important  for  political  purpoaes.  but 
they  are  useless  for  military  purposes.  They 
do  increase  enormously  the  dangers  of  mili- 
tary confrontation.  Our  true  strategic  mili- 
tary needs  have  little  to  do  with  nuclear 
weapons  except  to  deter  their  use  against 
us. 

For  over  three  decades,  the  United 
States  has  relied  upon  strategic  nucle- 
ar arms  as  the  fundamental  focus  of 
our  deterrent  strength.  The  underly- 
ing concept  has  not  been  to  achieve 
and  maintain  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  such,  but  to  purchase 
and  maintain  arms  sufficient  to  the 
point  that  no  aggressor  would  dare 
threaten  us  or  use  his  weapons  against 
us  or  our  allies.  The  ability  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  after  absorbing  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  has  always  constituted  the 
bedrock  of  deterrence. 

We  are  now  asked  to  spend  huge  ad- 
ditional simis  to  modernize  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  arsenal.  Major  programs 
are  underway  for  all  three  components 
of  the  Triad— our  land-,  air-,  and  sea- 
based  forces.  On  land,  we  are  going 
ahead  with  the  MX  missile  under  the 
budget  submitted.  In  the  air,  we  are 
going  ahead  with  the  B-1.  Our  sea- 
based  forces  are  continuing  with  the 
Trident.  Much  of  this  modernization  is 
necessary,  given  the  age  of  our  own 
forces,  the  ongoing  buildup  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  absence  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  which  would 
curtail  the  Soviet's  own  strategic  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  question  must  be  asked:  Will 
this  Nation  be  more  secure  after  this 
modernization?  Are  we  going  to  be 
better  off?  Can  this  modernization 
alone,  without  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments, enhance  out  own  security  or 
that  of  our  allies?  Can  we  ever  hope  to 
achieve  anything  approaching  superi- 
ority over  our  principal  adversary? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  clear- 
ly "No." 

Just  as  we  would  never  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attain  a  strategic  ad- 
vantage over  us,  so  they  will  not  allow 
us  an  advantage  over  them.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  outspend  the 
Soviets  into  oblivion.  Moreover,  at 
levels  of  armament  as  high  as  those 
currently  possessed  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  notion  of  militarily  significant  su- 
periority is  without  meaning,  for  at 
such  high  levels,  marginal  differences 
have  negligible  ■ignificance. 

It  is  the  existing  condition  of  rough 
parity  that  is  precisely  what  gives  each 
side  a  common  stake  in  negotiated 
arms  control  agreements.  These  agree- 
ments would  maintain  equivalence, 
contribute  to  stable  deterrence,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  lead  to  reductions  both 
in  the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
possessed   by   each  side  and   in  the 


money  spent  to  acquire  and  maintain 
them. 

The  U.S.  defense  budget  is  not  un- 
limited. If  we  are  to  budget  our  re- 
sources for  defense  wisely,  if  we  are  to 
purchase  the  maximum  amoimt  of  se- 
curity for  our  dollars,  we  should  be 
spending  our  money  on  those  forces 
most  likely  to  be  needed  for  those  con- 
flicts which  are  much  more  likely  to 
occur  than  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  problem? 
What  is  the  greatest  danger  we  now 
confront?  It  is  not  a  nuclear  war;  it  is  a 
conventional  war  of  some  type.  What 
good  are  the  British  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Falkland  Islands  dispute?  That 
is  not  a  situation  for  nuclear  arms.  Nu- 
clear arms,  as  Secretary  Laird  said,  are 
for  deterrence  against  a  nuclear 
attack. 

We,  in  the  United  States  should  be 
Improving  the  readiness  and  capabili- 
ties of  our  conventional  forces,  in- 
creasing their  ability  to  deter  nonnu- 
clear  conflicts  and  to  protect  United 
States  and  allied  interests  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  absence  of  meaningful  arms 
control  agreements,  the  pressure  will 
be  ever  upward  on  that  portion  of  the 
defense  budget  that  is  devoted  to  stra- 
tegic expenditures,  at  the  expense  of 
conventional  forces. 

RECOmfENDATIONS 

Where,  Mr.  President,  do  we  go  from 
here? 

Let  me  outline  the  actions  I  believe 
should  be  pursued  as  matters  of  high 
priority: 

First,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
both  sides  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  II  agreement,  an 
agreement  which,  of  course,  we  recog- 
nize the  U.S.  Senate  has  not  ratified. 
Nonetheless,  we  should  adhere  to  it 
and,  indeed,  we  have  been  adhering  to 
it.  This  treaty  provides  a  basis  for 
future  negotiations  and  it  gives  us 
some  stability  in  the  strategic  relation- 
ship between  the  two  superpowers.  So, 
first,  stick  to  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement 

Second,  we  should  continue  the 
ABM  Treaty  in  force.  The  treaty 
comes  up  for  review  this  year,  and 
there  may  be  calls  for  its  abrogation 
or  for  substantial  modifications  by 
those  who  have  become  enamored 
with  new  technologies  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense.  Pursuing  such  fantasies 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense have  not  been  solved,  but  I  also 
believe  that  those  who  call  for  the 
treaty's  abrogation  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize what  its  absence  would  mean 
for  strategic  stability.  The  Soviet 
Union,  if  permitted  to  defend  all  of  its 
land-based  missiles,  would  enjoy  great- 
er benefits  than  the  United  States, 
and  the  balance  would  be  less  equal. 
Abrogation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
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further  dim  the  prospects  for  future 
strategic  arms  control  agreements. 
Any  changes  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
should  be  the  subject  of  the  most  care- 
ful scrutiny  and  the  most  deliberate 
negotiations. 

So.  first,  stick  to  SALT  II  agreement. 

Second,  adhere  to  and  continue  with 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Third,  we  should  commence  talks  on 
strategic  arms  limitations  as  soon  as 
possible — and  that  means  we  must  not 
miss  the  administration's  target  of  this 
summer. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
the  target  they  have  set.  This  Senator, 
for  one,  will  give  every  bit  of  support 
to  those  talks,  and  I  believe  we  should 
move  forward  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  stand  today  at  a 
historic  juncture.  Just  as  we  are  t)eing 
asked  to  make  far-reaching  decisions 
on  the  shape  of  our  strategic  forces, 
we  also  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
fresh  effort  and  new  Insights  to  the 
strategic  arms  control  process. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  is  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  future  of  mankind.  The 
time  Is  now  more  critical  than  ever 
before  to  move  resolutely  to  halt  the 
self-defeating  race  and  to  bring  in- 
creased security  and  well-being  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHRiry).  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
on  behalf  not  only  of  the  Senate  but 
also  of  the  American  people,  for  the 
thoughtful  statement  he  has  made.  It 
is  of  greater  value  because  of  the  per- 
sonal credentials  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  can  Invest  in  the  judg- 
ments he  has  made  and  which  he  has 
delivered  to  the  Senate  this  morning. 

He  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  has  been  forced,  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  office,  to  think  in 
a  professional  way  about  the  defense 
problems  of  this  country,  about  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  So,  when  he  talks  about  the 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  he  is 
talking  as  a  professional,  as  one  who 
has  really  thought  about  this  problem 
and  has  not  simply  been  caught  up  by 
a  wave  of  emotion.  He  has  been  faced 
with  the  hard  facts  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Of  course,  his  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  In 
World  War  II  lends  support  and 
strength  to  the  statement  he  has  made 
today.  No  one  can  doubt  the  patriot- 
ism and  personal  commitment  which  is 
apparent  to  those  of  us  who  know  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Almost  a  month  ago,  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  who  is  also  on 
the  floor,  joined  to  submit  Senate  Res- 


olution 343.  calling  on  the  President  to 
immeaiately  "invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  begin  nuclear  arms  negotiations 
with  respect  to  ( 1)  strategic  arms  held 
by  or  proposed  to  be  developed  by 
either  superpower;  and  (2)  control  of 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  technology." 

The  administration  has  not  respond- 
ed to  this  call.  No  firm  date  has  been 
set  for  the  beginning  of  negotiations. 
But  we  are  not  alone  in  seeking  such 
negotiations.  The  majority  of  the 
American  people,  according  to  the 
polls,  support  negotiations  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  reluctance  of  the  administration 
to  embark  on  such  negotiation'  re- 
minds me  of  John  Adams'  observation 
to  Thomas  Jefferson:  "By  the  time  the 
Revolution  occurred,  a  revolution  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  people." 

In  this  instance,  too,  the  American 
people  are  out  in  front  of  their  lead- 
ers. Today,  after  3Vi  decades  of  atten- 
tion to  other  matters,  American  public 
attention  is  focused  on  this  central 
issue  of  our  time— how  to  reduce  the 
risk  that  nuclear  war  will  ever  occur. 

This  is  an  important  development. 
As  one  who  was  at  Nagasaki  and  was 
at  Hiroshima  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
after  the  bombs  fell  on  those  two 
cities— a  tragedy  brought  about  by  two 
relatively  small  nuclear  devices  by  cur- 
rent standards— I  have  to  be  heart- 
ened by  the  attention  that  is  now 
being  given  in  this  country  to  what 
the  horrible  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
conflict  would  be  for  all  mankind. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
not  had  any  strategic  arms  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  since  June  of 
1979,  close  to  3  years.  In  the  interven- 
ing 3  years,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  been  vigorous 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  strate- 
gic weapons  arsenals  both  qualitative- 
ly and  qxiantitatively.  I  have  elsewhere 
drawn  attention  to  the  serious  nega- 
tive implications  for  arms  control  of 
some  of  these  specific  programs. 

Reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  is 
the  most  urgent  task  that  I  think 
faces  us  today,  and  the  pursuit  of  that 
task  requires  us  to  talk  to  and  negoti- 
ate with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  may 
not  approve  of  the  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  may  be  properly  sus- 
picious of  their  actions  and  of  their 
motives.  But  we  both  occupy  a  limited 
space  on  the  same  fragile  planet,  and 
we  both  have  the  capacity  to  make  the 
planet  uninhabitable.  We  both  have  a 
stake  in  a  peaceful  future,  and  we 
both  need  to  talk  to  each  other  about 
this  subject. 

So  our  urgent  responslbilitv  must  be 
to  return  to  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  had  the 
time  necessary  to  prepare  for  these  ne- 


gotiations, and  I  believe  that  the  time 
to  start  "start"  is  now. 

This  conclusion  is  underscored  by  an 
interesting  pair  of  columns  that  ap- 
peared yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post,  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  each 
other  on  the  op-ed  page:  one,  by 
Joseph  Kraft,  entitled  "Let's  Go  Sen- 
sibly at  Arms  Control,"  and  the  other, 
by  James  Jackson  Kllpatrick,  entitled 
"But  by  All  Means,  Let's  Go"  When 
you  get  Joe  Kraft  and  Jack  Kllpatrick 
in  agreement  on  this  subject,  the  time 
to  start  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  columns  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  col- 
unuis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Let's  Oo  Skrsiblt  at  Arms  CoirntoL  .  .  . 
(By  Joaeph  Kraft) 

The  administration  Is  now  decluslfying  a 
broad  range  of  Information  relative  to  the 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  The  new  numbers  show 
that  this  country's  arsenal  Is  lower  than  at 
any  time  since  1958.  The  modernization  pro- 
gram now  being  pushed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  add  a  few  hundred  weap- 
ons—not the  17.000  widely  reported. 

The  Russians,  of  course,  have  raised  sig- 
nificantly the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
their  arsenal.  Even  so.  the  levels  are  not 
such  that  either  side  has  a  clear  Incentive 
for  attack.  On  the  contrary,  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance remains  relatively  stable.  It  can  be 
made  safer  by  sensible  arms  controls. 

At  the  moment,  to  be  sure,  the  arms  con- 
trol prospect  does  not  seem  overwhelmingly 
bright.  A  group  of  high  officials,  centered  In 
.he  Pentagon,  argues  forcefully  that  the 
United  States  la  far  behind  the  Russians  In 
military  power.  They  want  to  assure  an 
American  defense  buildup  before  they  close 
with  Moscow  on  arms  control.  The  presi- 
dent. Judging  by  many  offhand  comments, 
appears  to  sympathize  with  that  view. 

But  Washington  Is  dominated  by  a  budg- 
etary crunch  that  is  producing  a  strong 
push  for  cuts  In  defense  spending.  There  are 
also  swelling  movements,  here  and  In 
EXirope.  for  nuclear  disarmament.  In  re- 
sponse to  their  pressure,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  already  begun  taUs  at  Geneva 
with  the  Soviets  on  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles based  In  Europe.  It  has  promised  to  Ini- 
tiate Big  TVo  negotiations  this  Slimmer  on 
long-range  missiles— the  so-called  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks,  or  START. 

The  Pentagon  planners  expect  to  contain 
the  arms  control  sentiment  by  proposals  for 
very  deep  cuts  In  nuclear  weapons.  The  cuts 
would  impinge  more  heavily  on  the  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  than  on  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  probability  Is  that  the 
Russians  would  reject  the  offer,  thus  leav- 
ing the  United  States  free  to  move  ahead 
with  the  defense  buildup. 

But  the  Pentagon  proposals  are  technical 
and  complex.  They  Involve  something  called 
units  of  account,  which  mix  numbers  of 
launchers  with  ntimbers  of  warheads  and 
amounts  of  throw  weight.  They  demand 
elaborate  provisions  for  Inspection  and  veri- 
fication. They  are  thus  hlglily  vulnerable  to 
counterpropcnals  that  are  political  and 
simple— proposals  that  meet  the  public  ap- 
petite for  limits  on  nuclear  weapons,  and 
that  are  easy  to  understand. 
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Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  Haig  is  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  simple,  political  ap- 
proach. He  has  stood  off  the  Pentagon  in 
bureaucratic  talks  at  the  technical  level.  He 
has  used  uncertainties  in  Poland  to  post- 
pone approval  of  the  Pentagon  initiatives. 
He  has  plans  to  urge  upon  the  president 
proposals  that  are  negotiable  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  president,  on  his  own  motion,  has  al- 
ready showed  receptivity.  In  a  seemingly 
casual  remark,  made  without  heavy  staff 
input.  Reagan  declared  that  he  would  an- 
nounce the  American  position  on  START  at 
a  special  disarmament  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  June.  He  Invit- 
ed Leonid  Brezhnev  to  come  to  the  U.N. 
also,  and  suggested  the  two  men  might  get 
together. 

Moscow  has  not  said  no.  And  it  appears 
that  the  Reagans  are  Interested  if  Brezh- 
nev's health  holds  up.  It  might,  in  that  con- 
nection, be  useful  to  point  out  that  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  U.N.  requires  much  less  In 
the  way  of  protocol  appearances  than  a  visit 
to  Washington.  But  whatever  the  conse- 
quences of  the  president's  gambit,  the  fact 
that  he  made  It  is  highly  revealing.  Reagan 
may  not  be  deeply  into  megatons  and  coun- 
terforce.  but  he  understands  the  politics  of 
peace. 

In  those  conditions,  a  certain  discipline 
Imposes  Itself  on  those  of  us  keen  for  arms 
control.  It  Is  not  useful  to  push  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  wall  with  proposals  for  a 
freeze  that— as  the  numerous  versions  make 
clear— is  extremely  hard  to  define.  Nor  does 
It  help  to  insist  on  moves— «uch  as  non-first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons— that  weaken  the 
administration's  bargaining  power  In  crisis 
situations,  such  as  those  obtaining  In  the 
Near  East  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 

It  Is  useful,  of  course,  to  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure. But  the  fruitful  way  is  by  coming  for- 
ward with  simple,  straightforward  propos- 
als. One  example  Is  the  suggestion,  by  Prof. 
Sidney  DreU  of  Stanford  that  both  sides 
agree  to  limit  the  total  number  of  launchers 
and  warheads  held  by  each  to  10.000.  An- 
other Is  the  scheme  put  forward  by  former 
White  House  aide  William  Hyland.  whereby 
this  country  would  abandon  plans  for  a  new 
missile.  MX,  If  Russia  agreed  to  scale  down 
deployment  of  Its  giant  missile,  the  SS18. 
Such  Ideas.  Instead  of  confronting  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole,  deal  cards  to  the 
proponents  of  arms  control  in  the  inside. 

. . .  BtTT  BT  All  Mkaks.  I^t's  Oo 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

This  Is  the  perfect  time  of  year  In  our  cap- 
ital city— a  time  of  tulips  and  d&ffodils  and 
cherry  blossoms,  of  greening  willows  and 
warming  sun.  For  the  next  several  weeks 
Washington  will  be  the  most  beautiful  cap- 
ital In  the  world,  lovelier  than  London,  more 
enchanting  than  Paris. 

It  Is  thus  a  most  appropriate  time  to  think 
of  Washington  In  flames,  of  Washington  de- 
stroyed. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  incinerated  the 
people  of  Hiroshima.  37  years  ago  come 
August.  Americans  are  beginning  to  think 
upon  such  things.  We  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  consequences  of  atomic  war. 
The  spring  brings  a  stirring  of  Imagination, 
of  apprehension,  and  If  God  please,  of  deter- 
mination also. 

It  is  an  astonishing  development  in  our 
public  affairs,  this  awakening  from  a  deep 
sleep.  Prom  time  to  time  In  these  37  years, 
generally  on  anniversary  observances,  we 
have  heard  talk  of  Hiroshima.  We  have 
been  kept  informed  of  nuclear  tests,  of  new 


members  joining  the  multinational  nuclear 
club.  Our  political  leaders  have  engaged  In 
well-publicized  debates  upon  the  limitation 
by  treaty  of  nuclear  arms. 

Tet  It  Is  a  curious  thing.  It  Is  only  now,  in 
this  spring  of  1982,  that  both  here  and 
abroad  the  unthinkable  is  being  truly 
thought.  Three  books  about  atomic  war  are 
scheduled  for  April  publication;  the  news 
magazines  are  filled  with  analyses  and  Inter- 
views two  earnest  resolutions.  Impressively 
sponsored,  are  pending  in  the  Senate.  Last 
week,  after  a  faltering  start,  Mr.  Reagan 
seized  the  initiative.  He  proposes  face-to- 
face  talks  In  June  with  Leonid  Brezhnev  on 
measures  that  might  be  taken  now  toward 
arms  control. 

Victor  Hugo  once  remarked  upon  the  Im- 
possibility of  resisting  an  Invasion  of  Ideas. 
That  Is  what  we  are  seeing  this  spring. 
Some  of  the  Invading  Ideas  are  horrifying. 
The  Idea  of  Washington  In  ruins  Is  such  an 
idea.  We  are  beginning  to  understand.  In 
ways  we  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
before,  what  nuclear  holocaust  would  mean. 

Other  Ideas,  constructive  Ideas,  are  gath- 
ering force.  A  conviction  Is  growing  that  the 
mind  of  man,  having  conceived  the  Idea  of 
self-destruction,  is  equally  capable  of  con- 
ceiving self-salvation.  An  earthly  Armaged- 
don Is  avoidable.  Means  can  be  found— pru- 
dent, achievable  means— for  preventing  the 
ultimate.  Irreversible  madness  of  nuclear 
devastation. 

In  this  awakening  process,  we  grow  Impa- 
tient with  petty  haggling  over  Imaginary 
numbers.  What  earthly  difference  does  It 
make  If  the  Soviet  Union  has  7.868  mega- 
tons of  destructive  capacity  and  we  have 
only  3.505  megatons?  Is  It  really  material 
that  we  have  9.480  warheads  and  the  Sovi- 
ets have  but  8,040?  Does  any  person  serious- 
ly suppKMe  that  if  we  were  to  double  our  nu- 
clear arsenal,  while  the  Soviets  obligingly 
stood  still,  such  "parity"  would  have  mean- 
ing? 

I  doubt  that  the  figures  have  meaning 
even  to  the  military  or  the  diplomatic  mind. 
The  theory  of  mutual  assured  destruction  is 
a  fine  theory.  It  lacks  only  the  virtue  of  re- 
ality. A  point  was  reached  long  ago  at  which 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  such  monstrous  arsenals  that 
further  accretions  became  senseless.  These 
have  been  37  years  of  lunacy,  of  Idiots 
racing  against  Imbeciles,  of  civilized  nations 
staggering  blindly  toward  a  finish  line  of 
unspeakable  peril. 

"The  Immediate  necesaity  Is  to  call  a  truce, 
to  stop  the  further  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  either  side.  Such  a  freeie,  we  are 
told,  would  leave  a  dangerous  "imbalance" 
of  nuclear  arms  In  Europe,  but  this  la  the 
kind  of  hypothetical  tally-stick  computation 
by  which  medieval  penitents  once  counted 
their  Indulgences.  Dangers  are  relative;  risks 
can  be  calculated.  Where  is  the  greater 
danger  and  the  greater  risk— in  accepting 
this  supposed  Imbalance  or  in  continuing 
the  perilous  race? 

No  one  would  minimize  the  difficulties  in 
reaching  an  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  neither  should  these  problems  be  mag- 
nified. In  any  event,  the  effort  must  be 
made,  and  it  must  be  made  now. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues,  led  by 
Senator  Mathias,  and  Senator  CHAm, 
in  discussing  the  necessity  for  nuclear 
arms  control.  I  find  it  heartening  to 
see  this  vital  question  finally  receiving 
political  attention.  I  appreciate  the  ef- 


forts of  Seiuitor  Chatke  In  arranging 
this  forum  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

An  Increasing  awareness  of  nuclear 
armament  issues  was  readily  apparent 
during  my  last  week  at  home.  The 
knowledge  and  concern  of  the  citizens 
of  Washington  State  about  the  debate 
over  nuclear  arms  control,  as  well  as 
the  wealth  of  suggestions  for  future 
national  strategic  policies  had  notably 
Increased  over  the  last  few  months.  It 
can  be  fairly  said  that  our  discussion 
here  today,  as  well  as  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions on  arms  control  recently  intro- 
duced, are  a  reflection  of  our  increas- 
ing awareness  and  that  of  our  country- 
men of  the  peril  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

There  was  a  central  theme  to  nearly 
every  question  and  comment  I  heard 
on  this  issue:  A  consistent  call  for  a 
safer  and  saner  world.  In  my  opinion, 
that  world  will  only  come  about  when 
the  ever-increasing  stockpiles  of  nucle- 
ar arms  are  controlled,  restricted,  re- 
duced, and— if  at  all  possible— elimi- 
nated. 

Throughout  my  trip,  I  was  asked  to 
explain  my  personal  perceptions  about 
the  future  of  the  arms  race  and  my 
preferences  for  American  strategic 
policy.  Having  had  the  opportunity  to 
share  those  views  with  my  constitu- 
ents, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President  I  am,  as  you  know,  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Mathias'  resolu- 
tion calling  for  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  both  existing  and  proposed 
nuclear  armaments.  The  resolution 
also  insists — correctly,  I  believe— that 
these  talks  encompass  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  arms  and  how  better  to 
control  that  proliferation.  I  found  the 
Mathias  resolution— particularly  as 
compared  to  other  measures  Intro- 
duced on  the  arms  race— to  be  the  best 
focused  and  most  compelling.  The 
values  of  Senator  Mathias'  approach 
«u^  three  in  number. 

First,  the  resolution  emphasizes  the 
critical  prerequisite  for  arms  control: 
that  the  two  sides  talk.  Arms  control 
cannot  be  accomplished  unilaterally. 
Any  such  policy  wouJd  not  only  almost 
certainly  risk  the  loss  of  national  Inde- 
pendence and  personal  liberty  but 
would  also  be  likely  to  Increase  the 
chances  of  armed  conflict.  The  initi- 
ation of  a  meaningful  dialog  is  the 
vital  first  step  toward  nuclear  arms 
control. 

A  second  highlight  of  the  resolution 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  is  that  it  does 
not  Include  assumptions  and  specula- 
tion about  the  relative  balance  of 
power  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  the  Senate  to  assert 
any  such  assumptions  compromises 
the  American  negotiating  position  and 
can  only  detract  from,  rather  than, 
contribute  to  the  prospects  for  an 
agreement.  Let  the  negotiators— our 
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experts  and  theirs— answer  such  ques- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  virtue  of  the 
Mathlas  approach  is  the  resolution's 
call  for  the  Inclusion  of  nonprolifera- 
tion  talks.  Consideration  of  nonprolif- 
eration  broadens  the  scope  of  the  talks 
so  as  to  encompass  all  of  the  arms  con- 
trol issues  necessary  actually  to  reduce 
the  potential  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
arms.  Further,  nonproliferation  is  an 
issue  which  should  provide  additional 
common  ground  for  concern,  and  may 
help  us  focus  on  the  fact  that  these 
talks  are  not  simply  designed  to  reduce 
a  bilateral  threat,  but  are  to  counter  a 
nuclear  menace  which  involves  a  mul- 
titude of  nations  and  quarrels. 

Finally,  not  to  talk— and  not  to  talk 
soon — is  to  guarantee  a  status  quo  of 
escalation.  Only  by  considering  aU  as- 
pects of  nuclear  proliferation  will 
there  be  any  promise  of  real  success, 
and  only  by  painstakingly  considering 
the  entire  issue  can  we  hope  for  a 
genuinely  safer  future. 

I  thank  Senator  CHArra  and  my  col- 
leagues for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  nuclear  arms  control  issue  here 
today.         

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  excellent 
contribution  to  this  discussion  today 
and  for  the  support  which  he  has  evi- 
denced for  so  long  for  significant  arms 
control  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
mentioned,  he  is  a  cosponsor  with 
others,  including  myself,  of  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  urging 
arms  control  limitation  talks. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  his  very  fine 
statement  and  the  kind  words  he  said 
about  my  contribution  to  these  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  as  both  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  pointed  out,  the  country 
is  way  ahead  of  the  political  leaders  on 
this  issue.  No  matter  where  we  go  in 
our  some  States  across  the  Nation— 
here  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I 
coming  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  from  the  west  coast,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  obviously 
coming  from  the  heartland  of  the 
country— no  matter  where  it  is  the 
same  plea  from  the  people:  "Let  us 
start  on  these  nuclear  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  to  c\irb  this  insanity 
that  is  going  on  in  which  nation  after 
nation,  and  particularly  the  two  super- 
powers, are  engaged  in  this  destabiliz- 
ing race." 

There  is  the  costliness  of  it.  but 
more  than  that,  there  is  the  danger 
that  it  presents  to  the  world.  This  is  a 
world  danger.  It  is  not  Just  a  danger  to 
the  United  States  or  danger  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  one  in  his  right  mind 


believes  that  these  two  nations  could 
engage  in  a  nuclear  exchange  without 
it  destroying  the  whole  world  as  we 
know  it.  The  global  ecosystem  and  the 
food  chain  would  be  upset,  and  the 
world  would  never  be  the  same  as  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  credit  to  all  of 
those  who  are  bringing  this  message  to 
the  people.  I  particularly  give  credit  to 
the  distinguished  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  great  citi- 
zen, Thomas  Watson,  who  has  spoken 
on  this  subject  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  is  one  of  the  premier  civilian 
spokesmen  on  behalf  of  nuclear  arms 
limitation  talks. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  here,  and  I  am 
glad  to  jrleld  to  them  any  time  that 
they  wish. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Chatxe  and  Senator 
Mathias  for  organizing  this  colloquy 
on  nuclear  arms  control.  There  is  no 
single  issue  more  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention than  halting  the  costly  and  de- 
stabilizing nuclear  arms  race.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  In  Washington  under- 
stand why  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life,  from  all  educational  levels,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  political  spec- 
trum are  now  demanding  that  we 
move  without  further  delay  to  end 
this  mindless  weapons  competition. 

Last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  town  meeting  in 
Winnetka,  HL,  which  vividly  illustrat- 
ed why  this  grassroots  movement  is 
gaining  such  momentum  and  force.  At 
this  Jam-packed  meeting,  which  was 
the  largest  such  gathering  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Chicago  in  which  I 
have  ever  been  involved,  one  clear  and 
consistent  signal  came  through:  Amer- 
icans are  anxious  and  indeed  fright- 
ened by  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war  in 
their  lifetime.  There  is  anxiety  over 
reckless  statements  that  nuclear  war 
might  be  survlvable  or  wlnable.  There 
is  anxiety  over  the  plan  to  add  17,000 
warheads  to  our  arsenal  over  the  next 
10  years.  And  most  of  all,  there  is  anx- 
iety over  the  delay  in  opening  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  on  strategic 
anns  reductions. 

The  time  for  negotiations  Is  past 
due.  I  am  encouraged  by  President 
Reagan's  recent  statement  that  the 
new  Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks 
(START)  should  be  underway  by  this 
summer  and  fully  support  his  proposal 
that  President  Brezhnev  meet  with 
him  in  June  at  the  U.N.  Second  Spe- 
cial Session  on  Disarmament.  None- 
theless, past  administration  estimates 
as  to  when  START  might  start  have 
come  and  gone,  yet  we  still  do  not 
have  a  date  certain  for  commencing 
this  vital  undertaking. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues this  morning  in  urging  the 
President  to  move  immediately  and  de- 
cisively to  Initiate  these  long  overdue 
negotiations.  Let  there  be  no  more 


delays  and  no  further  postponement 
of  final  decisionmaking  on  START. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yielding  to  me  because  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  him  In  the  colloquy 
this  morning  on  the  Mathlas  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  consensus 
forming  on  what  must  be  considered 
the  ultimate  foreign  relations  Issue — 
nuclear  disarmament. 

At  present  it  is  a  threshold  consen- 
sus. It  merely  says  that  the  American 
people  and  their  Western  allies  want 
to  see  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

This  consensus,  reflected  in  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement,  did  not  form 
overnight.  It  has  been  in  the  making 
since  Hiroshima. 

During  subsequent  years,  through 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations alike,  our  policy  has  been  that 
a  nuclear  war  is  both  unsurvivable  and 
unthinkable,  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  could  be  em- 
ployed that  would  not  involve  the 
high  probability  of  general  nuclear 
dlsaster.  If  survivability  was  an  issue 
at  all  it  was  an  issue  for  all  mankind, 
not  merely  an  issue  for  those  who 
expect  to  be  on  the  winning  side  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

Writes  Jonathan  Schell  In  "The 
Fate  of  the  Earth": 

Of  all  the  hopes  of  human  beings,  the 
hope  that  mankind  will  survive  1b  the  most 
modest  since  It  only  brings  us  to  the  thresh- 
old of  all  the  other  hopes.  In  entertaining  It 
we  do  not  yet  ask  for  justice  or  for  freedom 
or  for  happiness  or  for  any  of  the  other 
things  that  we  may  want  In  life.  We  do  not 
even  necessarily  ask  for  our  personal  surviv- 
al. We  ask  only  that  we  be  survived. 

This  hope  of  "being  survived,"  Blr. 
President,  was  at  the  heart  of  Elsen- 
hower's "open  skies"  proposal.  Kenne- 
dy's test-ban  treaty,  Nixon's  SALT  I, 
Ford's  ATladlvostok  agreement  and 
Carter's  SALT  II.  Recently  it  was  the 
inspiration  for  President  Reagan's 
"zero  option"  offer  to  reduce  our  nu- 
clear arsenals  in  Europe.  More  recent- 
ly it  motivated  his  invitation  to  Leonid 
Brezhnev  to  meet  this  svimmer  to 
begin  a  new  round  of  global  disarma- 
ment talks. 

But  survival  in  the  nuclear  sense  is 
paradoxial.  The  strategists  tell  us  that 
In  order  for  mankind  to  survive  the 
nuclear  age  It  must  insure  that  nucle- 
ar war  is  not  survlvable.  This  seeming- 
ly convoluted  logic,  translated  into  the 
policy  of  deterrence,  has  nonetheless 
prevented  nuclear  war  for  the  last 
three  decades. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
whether  deterrence  alone  can  prevent 
a  nuclear  war  for  the  next  three  dec- 
ades. And  that  in  turn  brings  us  to  the 
current  nuclear  debate. 

On  one  side  we  have  those  who  be- 
lieve deterrence  will  continue  to  work 
only  if  we  close  the  so-called  window 
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of  nuclear  vxilnerabUity  by  building 
even  more  nuclear  weapons.  On  the 
other  side  we  have  those  who,  count- 
ing up  the  thousands  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  world  already,  have  their 
doubts. 

This  latter  argument,  the  nuclear 
freeze  argument,  says  that  enough  is 
enough.  It  says  that  disarming  the 
world  is  not  as  difficult  as  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon  would 
have  us  believe.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  merely  have  to  stop 
making  nuclear  weapons  and  begin  re- 
ducing their  stockpiles  from  there. 

The  freeze  movement,  whatever  one 
might  think  of  its  strategic  merits,  has 
created  a  welcome  pressure  for  negoti- 
ations. It  has  inspired  a  valuable, 
forthright  national  debate  that  I  hope 
will  be  expanded  to  include  not  only 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
the  companion  issues  of  nuclear  test- 
ing and  proliferation.  I  would  hope 
this  debate  remains  constructive 
rather  than  divisive. 

Discussing  U.S.  nuclear  potential, 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
said  this: 

It  is  right  that  each  succeeding  generation 
should  question  anew  the  manner  In  which 
its  leaders  exercise  such  awesome  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  right  that  each  new  administra- 
tion should  have  to  confront  the  awful  dl- 
lemma£  posed  by  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  Is  right  that  our  nuclear  strate- 
gy should  be  exposed  to  continuous  exami- 
nation. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
also  expect  such  an  examination  to  re- 
flect in  its  bipartisan  nature  the  gravi- 
ty of  what  is  being  examined— the 
future  of  mankind. 

In  addressing  the  other  resolutions 
t>efore  the  Senate.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  bind 
the  hands  of  this  President  or  any 
President  on  an  issue  as  critical  and  as 
complicated  as  strategic  nuclear  disar- 
mament. The  language  of  any  resolu- 
tion, however  well-meaning,  that  nar- 
rows U.S.  options  can  easily  Increase 
the  difficulty  of  mutual  nuclear  disar- 
mament, not  decrease  it. 

I  do  not  believe  it  constructive  for 
Congress  to  detail  how  strategic  arms 
controls  are  to  be  negotiated.  The  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  role,  to  advise  and 
consent  with  respect  to  treaties,  ap- 
plies after,  not  before,  a  treaty  is  nego- 
tiated. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cosponsored  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  It  does 
not  prejudge  the  negotiating  position 
of  the  President.  It  does  not  tell  him 
what  he  must  do  and  not  do  to  achieve 
meaningful  arms  control. 
To  quote  the  resolution: 
The  President  should  Immediately  invite 
the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  nuclear  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  1.)  Strategic  arms 
held  by  or  proposed  to  be  developed  by 
either  superpower,  and  2.)  control  of  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  tech- 
nology. 


Strategic  arms  reductions  may  be  an 
impossible  dream,  an  ideal  in  a  world 
which  Is  anything  but  ideal.  But  what, 
Mr.  President,  Is  the  alternative? 

George  Kennan  has  said  It  best: 

We  are  confronted  here  with  two  courses. 
At  the  end  of  one  lies  hope— faint  hope,  if 
you  win,  uncertain  hope,  hope  surrounded 
with  dangers.  If  you  insist. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  other  lies,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  see.  no  hope  at  all.  Can  there 
be-in  light  of  our  duty  to  the  continuity  of 
the  generations— any  question  as  to  which 
course  we  should  adopt? 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  that  very  fine 
statement.  I  think  the  points  she 
raised  were  excellent  ones,  particular- 
ly the  point  she  made  that  it  is  not  her 
objective,  nor  should  it  be  the  objec- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  in  any  way 
bind  the  President's  or  our  negotia- 
tors' hands  in  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  strategic  arms  limitations.  I 
completely  concur  with  that. 

The  purpose  of  this  colloquy,  at 
least  from  my  point  of  view,  is  to  give 
us  each  a  chance  to  set  forth  our 
thoughts  on  this  extremely  important 
subject  and  to  indicate  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  urgency  that  we  believe 
exists  for  proceeding  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  these  talks.  We  also  wish  to 
reflect  to  the  administration  the  feel- 
ing we  have  sensed  from  our  constitu- 
encies, from  the  people,  that  this  sub- 
ject must  be  dealt  with  because  of  the 
peril  that  confronts  the  world  unless 
something  is  done,  and  done  swiftly. 
Mr.     DANFORTH     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idlssouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Senator  Chatxe 
for  his  leadership  In  putting  together 
today's  colloquy.  It  is  a  further  oppor- 
tunity for  the  U.S.  Senate,  this  great- 
est of  all  deliberative  bodies,  to  set 
aside  some  time  to  address  our  atten- 
tion to  what  is  clearly  the  most  impor- 
tant moral  issue  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  most  Important  moral  issue 
in  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  pre- 
vent the  annihilation  of  creation,  and 
that  Is  what  would  be  Involved  In  a  nu- 
clear war. 

One  problem  with  this  whole  Issue  Is 
that  a  nuclear  war  is  so  terrible  that 
we  prefer  not  to  think  about  It.  A  nu- 
clear war  has  often  been  called  the  un- 
thinkable, and  because  it  is  unthink- 
able we  prefer  not  to  address  our  at- 
tention to  it.  It  is  just  too  terrible.  We 
would  much  rather  get  on  to  other 
matters  such  as.  for  example,  whether 
or  not  we  should  televise  the  Senate. 
Now  there  is  an  issue  on  which  we  can 
focus  attention  and  address  and  have 
strong  differences  of  opinion. 


But  whether  we  decide  to  televise 
the  Senate  or  not  televise  the  Senate 
we  {u-e  not  going  to  blow  up  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  decision. 

The  nuclear  issue,  by  contrast,  is  one 
which  is  so  large  and  which  is  so  terri- 
ble that  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  it  fore- 
most on  our  minds,  and  we  do  not.  It  \& 
not  on  the  front  burner.  It  has  not 
been  on  the  front  burner  of  national 
attention.  It  has  been  very  much  on 
the  back  burner  and  it  has  particular- 
ly been  on  the  back  burner  since  it  was 
clear  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  not 
going  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  It  has  been  secondary. 
We  have  been  talking  about  the  econo- 
my, we  have  been  talking  about  school 
prayer,  we  have  been  talking  about  ev- 
erything else  we  can  think  of  except 
the  problem  of  nuclear  destruction. 

But  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
couple  of  months  has  been  remarka- 
ble, and  maybe  providential,  and  that 
is  for  one  reason  or  another,  because 
of  the  concern  of  Europeans,  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  freeze  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  question  of  how 
to  control  nuclear  weaponry  has  been 
moving  from  the  back  burner  on  to 
the  front  burner. 

Today's  colloquy,  which  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  is  a  further  opportunity  to 
keep  that  issue  on  the  front  burner,  to 
direct  national  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  preventing  nuclear  destruction. 
Now.  the  freeze  resolution  is  very 
easy  to  comprehend.  In  fact,  in  the 
single  word  "freeze,"  is  something  that 
is  very  attractive  and  can  succeed.  It 
can  be  put  on  a  bumper  sticker  and  it 
has  been  put  on  bimiper  stickers— 
"freeze."  For  that  reason,  the  freeze 
resolution  has  served  a  real  purpose, 
because  it  has  further  focused  atten- 
tion on  this  very  crucial  Issue,  this  un- 
thinkable question. 

My  own  view— and  I  share  the  view 
of  Senator  Mathias,  and  I  share  the 
view  of  Senator  Chatee  and  others— is 
that  the  freeze  strategy  is  not  the  best 
strategy  to  achieve  the  desired  result; 
that  is  to  say.  that  If  we  were  to  say 
that  we  should  have  a  freeze  right 
now.  that  would  be  a  statement  that 
the  presence  of  the  SS-18.  the  exist- 
ence of  the  SS-18.  the  very  large 
multiwarhead,  very  accurate  ICBM 
that  Is  held  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
really  destabilizing  and  that  we  can 
freeze  the  present  state  of  affairs  with 
that  very  large  destabilizing  weapon  in 
place.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  sta- 
bility and  peace  in  the  world  is  ac- 
quired by  a  unilateral  declaration  by 
the  United  States. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
more  peaceful  world  and  a  more  stable 
world,  it  requires  more  than  a  uinilat- 
eral  position  by  our  country.  It  re- 
quires a  negotiated  position,  and  an 
agreed-upon  reduction  entered  into  by 
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both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
really  now  is  one  of  strategy.  If  we  can 
agree  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  is 
real,  if  we  can  agree  that  the  concept 
of  a  wlnnable  nuclear  war  is  not  only 
wrong  but  is  crazy,  then  the  question 
is:  "WeU,  how  do  we  go  about  It?" 

It  would  be  my  hope  that,  for  start- 
ers, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  agree  upon  a  single  break- 
through, and  the  single  breakthrough 
would  be  to,  at  the  very  least,  get  rid 
of  the  largest,  most  destabilizing  of 
the  ICBM's:  that  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  perhaps 
agree  that  in  exchange  for  the  disman- 
tling of  the  SS-18.  we  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  MX  program.  Now  that 
would  be  a  starter  which  would 
remove  the  possibility  of  the  so-called 
first-strike  counterforce  attack.  And  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
very  practical  line  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue. 
But  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  be 
pursuing  that  sort  of  approach,  if  we 
are  going  to  begin  making  initiatives 
ourselves  as  a  country  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  arms  control,  it  is  going  to  call 
for  continued  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
indeed  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  This  is  one  area  where  the 
American  people  have  seissed  the  lead- 
ership. And  I  welcome  their  leader- 
ship. I  think  it  is  going  to  have  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  matter  of  popular  con- 
cern in  the  years  to  come. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANPORTH.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  view 
inspection  as  being  essential  to  any  ef- 
fective agreement  for  nuclear  control 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  view  verification 
as  being,  obviously.  Important.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  simply  trust  what  an- 
other country  teUs  us.  There  has  to  be 
a  means  of  verification. 

I  think  that  the  question  of  how  the 
verification  is  achieved  is  a  technical 
issue  more  than  a  political  issue;  that 
Is.  it  is  possible.  I  suppose,  that  it  can 
be  achieved  by  satellite  monitoring  or 
by  flyovers  and  so  on.  And  I  think  that 
that  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  the  large  ICBM's.  I  think  that  that 
would  be  a  particularly  ready  area  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  monitoring. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  really 
think  that  by  flyovers  or  by  Inspection 
from  satellites  one  could  really  be  sure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  building 
ICBM's  under  sheds  and  positioning 
them  under  sheds  in  various  places 
and  that  they  were  not.  for  example, 
working  by  night  to  move  them 
around  so  that  they  would  deceive  us, 
as  they  have  been  known  to  deceive 
others  in  other  situations? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Let  me  say,  again. 
I  think  that  the  question  of  monitor- 


ing technique  is  more  of  a  technical 
question,  more  of  a  question  for  engi- 
neers and  scientists  than  it  is  a  ques- 
tion for  a  politician.  But  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  verifica- 
tion. And  I  do  believe  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly possible  to  attain  verification 
for  the  most  stable  destabllzing  of  all 
the  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  Just  a  moment  on  that  point.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  this  is  a  highly  technical 
aspect  of  the  problem  and  one  upon 
which  we  are  dependent  on  experts.  I. 
myself,  have  great  difficulty  when  my 
television  is  not  quite  in  tune.  Mx  wife 
tells  me  that  I  am  hopeless  in  even 
getting  it  into  focus.  I  would  have  to 
very  quickly  call  an  expert  in  dealing 
with  electronics  problems. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that,  of  course,  there  are 
many  tools  available  for  verification. 
Por  example,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant clauses  in  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
which  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  not  to  con- 
travene even  though  it  has  not  been 
ratified,  is  that  which  prohibits  the 
encryption  of  telemetry,  so  that  we 
may  know  the  kind  of  capabilities  that 
are  built  into  the  missiles  that  are 
being  developed  by  the  other  side.  We 
can  read  their  telemetry  Just  as  they 
can  read  our  telemetry.  And  that  be- 
comes an  effective  tool  for  verifica- 
tion. It  is  not  Just  the  Mark  I  Eyeball 
that  you  have  to  rely  on.  There  are 
these  other  tools,  and  all  of  them  are 
going  to  need  to  be  employed. 

But  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  raised  that  is  so  important  is 
that  verification  is  becoming  harder. 
As  the  sophistication  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons grows  dramatically  year  by  year, 
the  difficulty  of  verification  increases. 
And  that  is  why  this  Is  an  urgent  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  time  presses  us.  That 
is  why  we  cannot  Just  say  we  will  wait 
untU  we  get  aroimd  to  It,  because,  by 
the  time  we  get  around  to  it,  verifica- 
tion may  become  so  difficult  that  arms 
control,  as  we  have  known  it  In  the 
past  In  the  SALT  era.  may  become  a 
near  impoflslbility. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  It.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  said  often  in  the 
past,  let  us  do  something.  And  I  think 
that  is  the  cry  that  people  are  uttering 
all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  that  I  share 
the  Senator's  objectives.  The  question 
in  my  mind  and  I  think  many  others, 
has  been  whether  we  can  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  work  with  the  United 
States  on  some  basis  that  we  can  feel 
that  we  are  not  being  victimized  by 
the  kind  of  duplicity  that  that  govern- 
ment has  been  known  to  practice.  And 
the  one  answer  might  be  to  gradually 
move  these  atomic  weapons  out  to  sea. 
with  the  understanding  that  both 
sides  would  have  areas  In  which  they 
would  confine  their  submarines  and 


their  nuclear  stockpiles,  in  the  hope 
that  neither  one  would  keep  them  on 
trail  or  on  fire;  that  is.  in  a  position 
that  they  could  be  fired  immediately, 
so  that  it  would  take  certain  prepara- 
tion before  the  missiles  could  be  fired 
from  either  side  to  keep,  hopefully,  a 
siui)rise  attack  from  being  launched 
on  either  side. 

But  the  stumbling  block.  In  my  view, 
has  been  that  we  were  never  able  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
any  arrangement  whereby  those  of  us 
who  would  have  to  ratify  it  were  confi- 
dent that  we  were  not  going  to  be  vic- 
timized by  the  bad  faith  of  those  on 
the  other  side.  And  I  hope  at  some 
point  that  we  can  overcome  that  ob- 
jection, because  that  seems  to  be  the 
sticky  point  up  to  now. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  verification  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  any  arms  control 
arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  also 
my  Judgment  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  known  to  verbally  state 
accurate  positions  with  respect  to  its 
present  military  buildup.  And  so  I 
think  that  it  would  be  wishful  think- 
ing to  say,  "Well,  we  can  Just  rely  on 
their  word."  Realism  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  any  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  simply 
engage  in  wishful  thinking.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  there 
is  a  mutual  self-interest  on  the  part  of 
both  of  our  countries  to  try  to  reduce, 
to  hopefully  manageable  proportions, 
the  tension  that  is  now  existent  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  proceed  is 
precisely  the  way  that  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, that  is  to  get  on  with  the  SALT 
process.  I  think  that  a  negotiated  bi- 
lateral arrangement  between  two 
coimtries  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
simply  an  announcement  of.  "Well,  let 
us  freeze." 

I  do  not  see  any  simple  approach  to 
resolving  the  issue,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  whole  question  of  arms  con- 
trol has  suffered,  particularly  in  the 
last  slightly  more  than  2  years,  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  understated  as  an 
Issue,  it  had  been  understated  as  a 
concern,  and  it  has  been  put  far  back 
in  the  back  of  our  minds. 

I  might  add  one  further  point:  It  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  trying  to  con- 
trol nuclear  arms  buildups  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
which  is  at  stake.  I  hope  we  would  not 
forget  that  the  whole  question  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  is  perhaps  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  problem 
that  exists  between  our  two  countries. 
Consider  the  fact  that  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  detonated  in  1945.  At  that 
time,  and  for  5  years,  only  one  country 
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had  a  nuclear  weapon.  Then  a  second 
coimtry  Joined,  and  there  were  only 
two  members  of  the  nuclear  club.  Now 
there  are  somewhere  between  six  and 
nine  countries  with  atomic  weapons. 

We  read  in  the  newspaper  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Palkland  Islands  prob- 
lem that  Argentina  Is  not  far  off  from 
developing  its  own  nuclear  weaponry. 
What  a  threat  that  would  be,  if  you 
have  a  country.  Argentina,  which  feels 
certain  domestic  problems,  economic 
turmoil,  unrest  within,  and  it  attempts 
to  divert  the  attention  of  its  citizens 
from  internal  problems  by  focusing  on 
the  Palkland  Islands.  Give  that  regime 
a  nuclear  capability  and  then  what  is 
going  to  happen? 

If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  reach  some  sort  of 
mutal  accommodation  with  respect  to 
the  relative  positions  of  our  two  coun- 
tries and  our  own  nuclear  capability,  it 
would  seem  to  me  clear  that  at  the 
very  least  we  could  arrange  a  mutual 
agreement  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  each  of  our  countries  to  devise 
some  sort  of  a  deterrent  or  some  sort 
of  way  of  checking  this  expansion  of 
the  number  of  countries  which  have 
nuclear  capability  and  which  can  de- 
velop nuclear  capability.  The  esti- 
mates are  that  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury perhaps  a  couple  dozen  or  maybe 
three  dozen  separate  countries  will 
have  nuclear  weapons.  Well,  consider 
in  how  many  hands  the  nuclear  button 
would  be  held.  Consider  how  many  re- 
gimes turning  over  every  4  or  5  years, 
a  decade  or  so.  would  have  the  ability 
to  begin  a  nuclear  war. 

I  would  hope  that  our  focus  would 
be  on  the  bilateral  problem,  yes— that 
is  obviously  essential— but  at  the  same 
time  that  we  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  question  of  a  nuclear  proliferation 
and  the  need  to  somehow  contain  that 
problem. 

Whatever  progress  is  made  will  be 
difficult.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
There  are  a  lot  of  problems,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pointed 
out.  but  I  do  believe  that  we  have  to 
get  on  with  it.  We  cannot  Just  say. 
"Well,  this  is  too  difficult.  The  nuclear 
genie  is  out  of  the  bottle.  Porget  about 
that.  We  can  never  put  it  back.  Let  us 
go  back  and  talk  about  televising  the 
Senate." 

We  have  to  think  about  the  unthink- 
able. We  have  to  think  about  unthink- 
able problems.  We  do  have  a  duty  as 
Senators  and  as  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try and.  Indeed,  of  the  world,  to  give  a 
much  higher  priority  to  this  very  seri- 
ous problem. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  excellent  resolution, 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  leadership  in  putting  today's 
colloquy  together. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  contribution  he  has  made 
today.  This  is  a  subject  he  has  been  in- 


terested in  for  a  long  time.  He  gave  a 
very  thoughtful  speech  on  this  floor 
about  3  weeks  ago  on  this  subject.  He 
particularly  addressed  at  that  time  the 
matter  of  nuclear  proliferation.  I 
think  the  points  he  has  made  are  ex- 
cellent. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  have  the 
moral  leadership  to  urge  these  other 
nations— how  many  are  there?  Is  it  7, 
is  it  15?  As  the  Senator  said,  it  could 
be  two  dozen  by  the  end  of  this  centu- 
ry. How  in  the  world  can  we  urge  them 
to  forgo  the  development  of  weapons, 
to  abide  by  various  niles,  if  we  are  not 
in  the  position  of  saying,  "We  have 
done  everything  we  can:  we  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the 
other  major  superpower  in  the  world 
to  curtail,  to  put  caps  on.  to  bring 
about  limitations  and  reductions  in 
the  number  of  weapons"? 

The  two  things  go  together  Plrst, 
we  must  have  these  SALT  talks  or 
START  talks  begin.  Name  them  any- 
thing. The  name  makes  no  difference. 
After  they  have  begim.  we  wUl  have 
the  moral  suasion  to  go  out  to  other 
nations,  in  conjunction,  I  would  hope, 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  say,  "Look, 
let  us  stop  this  whole  business." 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  at  that  point,  I  think  it  needs  to 
be  emphasized  again  and  again  and 
again  that  time  is  nmnlng  out.  This  is 
not  something  on  which  we  have  the 
luxury  of  waiting  imtll  we  are  ready  to 
act. 

The  point  that  is  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  and  repeated  very 
forcefully  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  is  that  proliferation  has 
become  a  part  of  the  scene,  and  that  I 
do  not  think  is  fully  appreciated.  Not 
only  are  there  a  dozen  nations  that 
now  hold  the  bomb  or  the  capability 
to  make  the  bomb,  but  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  some  25  privately 
owned  corporations  around  the  world 
that  have  the  resources  and  the  tech- 
nology to  make  nuclear  weapons. 

This  Is  not  to  imply  that  making  a 
nuclear  weapon  Is  easy  and  that  you 
can  go  out  into  your  garage  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  and  put  one  togeth- 
er. But  the  fact  Is  that  this  is  becom- 
ing a  curse  that  may  not  be  able  to  be 
controlled.  Today  I  believe,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  suggested, 
it  would  have  great  moral  force  if  the 
two  superpowers  could  come  to  some 
agreement.  But  it  may  not  have  either 
moral  force  or  practical  value  if  we  put 
it  off  to  the  point  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  are  so  widely  held  by  dicta- 
tors and  even  by  subnatlonal  imlts  so 
that  what  we  decide  is  virtually  Irrele- 
vant. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  to  start 
now  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  value  of 
the  discussion  which  has  been  led 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  those  thoughts.  He 


has  summed  it  up  so  well.  The  time  is 
now. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
raised,  with  his  usual  capability  to  get 
right  to  the  heart  of  a  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  raised 
the  subject  of  verification.  I  would  like 
to  stress  this  in  connection  with  verifi- 
cation: Agreements  are  not  based  on 
trust.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  neces- 
sity of  trusting  the  Soviets.  There  is 
not  any  trust  Involved  in  a  SALT 
agreement. 

What  it  is  based  upon  is  our  ability 
to  verify  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
our  verification  capability  and.  indeed, 
there  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
mentioned,  a  high  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  not  only  to  enter  such  an 
agreement  but  to  abide  by  it. 

It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  no  vio- 
lation by  the  Soviets  of  SALT  I  nor  of 
SALT  II  to  date.  There  were  occasions 
when  the  Soviets  did  something  which 
we  immediately  picked  up,  and  there 
are  occasions  when  we  did  something 
which  they  Inunedlately  picked  up, 
which  might  have  been  Interpreted  as 
violations.  But  we  have  a  commission 
to  resolve  these  matters  and  I  can 
repeat  here  that  there  have  been  no 
violations  by  either  party  that  can  go 
under  the  heading  of  intentional  viola- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  we  have  confidence  in 
our  verification  system.  It  is  not  that 
we  believe  things  might  have  hap- 
pened that  we  did  not  pick  up.  We  are 
capable  of  picking  up  these  things,  of 
monitoring  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  in  siunmation  here, 
let  me  say  the  time  to  move  ahead  is 
now.  There  is  no  time  to  spend  in 
delay.  We  must  move  forward  as  swift- 
ly as  possible  with  strategic  arms  con- 
trol talks,  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation 
and.  Just  as  importantly,  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  others  prepared  to  speak  on  this 
and  I  am  prepu^d  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ARE  BATTLESHIPS 
VULNERABLE? 

Bdr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  the  vTilnerablllty  of  battle- 
ships, by  its  nature,  forces  both  sides 
of  the  argiiment  to  examine  history 
for  precedents  on  survival.  Proponents 
of  aircraft  carrier  survival,  for  exam- 
ple, often  use  statistics  from  World 
War  II  to  support  their  contention 
that  such  vessels  can  be  hit  by  conven- 
tional bombs  and  still  retain  a  measure 
of  operational  status. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  arguments 
are  specious,  since  the  type  of  arma- 
ment likely  to  be  used  against  any  cap- 
ital ship  today  is  vastly  more  sophisti- 
cated, accurate,  and  capable  of  one- 
shot  kills. 

Therefore.  It  Is  with  great  Interest 
that  I  have  noted  an  analysis  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  battleship 
vulnerability  prepared  by  Waldo 
Chamberlln,  aui  emeritus  professor  of 
history  at  Dartmouth  College.  Exam- 
ining each  engagement  where  battle- 
ships were  attacked  In  World  War  II, 
Professor  Chamberlln  concludes: 

During  the  war  thirty-two  battleships 
were  sunk,  or  so  severely  damaged  that  they 
had  to  return  to,  or  remain  In  their  bases. 
Of  these,  seventeen  were  so  badly  damaged 
as  to  be  immobilized— ten  by  aircraft,  three 
by  submarines,  and  one  each  by  destroyers, 
mines  or  fire  from  other  battleships.  Fifteen 
were  sunk— seven  by  aircraft,  three  by  sub- 
marines, two  by  destroyers,  and  three  by 
fire  from  other  battleships. 

We  are  bringing  out  of  mothballs 
two  and  perhaps  four  World  War  II 
type  battleships.  The  ships,  their 
hulls,  shielding  and  armor,  are  the 
same  as  World  War  II.  But  modem 
technology  has  greatly  Increased  the 
lethality  of  the  attacking  weapons. 
Further,  intelligence  on  the  position- 
ing of  the  vessel  is  now  highly  accu- 
rate and  timely.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  vulnerability  issue  takes  on 
a  much  more  ominous  texture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  chart  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 


THX  BATTI.ESRir  MTTB 

(By  Waldo  Chamberlln ' ) 
The  decision  to  remove  from  "mothballs" 
(to  modernize  and  renovate)  the  battleships 
New  Jeney  and  Iov>a  at  a  <»6t  of  about  $7(X) 
miUlon  (and  then  the  MiMouri  and  WUcon- 
sin  for  a  further  $700  million,  or  a  total  of 
$1.4  billion)  may  be  the  most  (x>n8plcuous  of 
what  Mr.  Stoclunan  has  called  the  Penta- 
gon's "swamp"  of  "blatant  Inefficiency  .  .  . 
contracting  idiocy"  and  "waste."  The  public- 
ly stated  reasons  for  de-mothballlng  battle- 
ships are,  (1)  use  as  gun  platforms  to  sup- 
port Marine  Corps  amphibious  landings, 
and  (3)  Invulnerability.  Neither  is  viable. 
Whoever  briefed  the  members  of  Congress 
who  voted  (or  the  de-mothballlng.  either  did 
not  know,  or  failed  to  provide  Information 
on  the  history  of  modem  battleships.  .The 
first  of  these  was  the  British  H.U.S.  Dread- 
nought, commissioned  In  1906  aa  the  first 
"all-blg-gun"  ship,  combining  greater  ton- 
nage, heavier  armor  protection,  more  speed, 
and  guns  of  larger  caliber  to  create  a  ship 
much  more  powerful  than  any  other  then 
afloat.  Thereafter,  all  battleships  were 
"dreadnoughts,"  which  became  virtually  a 
name  for  a  clJass  of  ships.  What  is  often 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  these  battleships 
were  built  to  be  relatively  invulnerable  to 
attack  from  other  battleships  in  a  conflict 
between  battle  fleets.  They  were  not  built  to 
bombard  shore  artillery,  nor  was  their 
armor  designed  to  protect  them  from  torj)©- 
does  or  mines. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  public  state- 
ment by  the  Defense  Department  as  to 
where  the  New  Jeney  and  Iowa  might  be 
used,  but  to  understand  what  is  involved, 
some  knowledge  of  the  record  of  the  use  of 
battleships  to  support  amphibious  landings 
Is  necessary.  Battleships  have  been  so  used 
only  at  the  Dardanelles  In  1915,  and  in 
World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  and  at  Norman- 
dy. In  each  Instance,  they  were  effective 
only  against  shores  undefended  by  heavy  ar- 
tillery and  aircraft.  In  1915  battleships 
cleaned  the  way  for  an  invasion  of  Oallipoli. 
but  the  army  was  unable  to  capitalize  on 
the  temporary  advantage  thus  obtained.  In 
the  Pacific  in  World  War  II,  battleships  sup- 
porting amphibious  landings  never  had  to 
face  opposition  where  there  was  both  heavy 
artillery  and  aircraft.  The  only  real  opposi- 
tion to  the  battleships  was,  as  at  Ouadalca- 
nal.  Japanese  cruisers  and  battleships.  In 
Normandy  the  battleships  were  opposed  by 
Oerman  heavy  artillery,  but  the  Allies  had 
control  of  the  air. 

The  only  Soviet  territories  against  which 
battleships  might  be  used  are  the  Kola  and 
Kamchatka  peninsulas,  all  other  shores  re- 
quiring attack  through  terribly  hazardous 
inland  passages.  Such  beaches  as  might  be 
attacked  are  defended  by  heavy  artillery, 
aircraft  and  missiles  that  would  sink  battle- 
ships long  before  they  could  get  within  the 


25  mile  range  of  their  16  inch  guns.  The 
only  beaches  where  battleship  support  of 
amphibious  landings  might  be  effective,  are 
the  undefended,  or  lightly  defended  areas  of 
weak  third-world  countries.  To  spend  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  such  llnUted  purposes  Is 
surely  within  the  "swamp"  of  Pentagon 
"waste";  particularly  when  equally,  or  more 
effective  smaller  missile  carrying  ships  can 
be  had  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 

The  myth  that  battleships  are  invulnera- 
ble, or  "highly  survlvable,"  Is  Just  plain 
wrong.  World  War  I  was  hardly  started 
when  a  Oerman  submarine  sank  three  Brit- 
ish armored  cruisers  within  a  few  minutes. 
The  Abovkir,  the  Hoffue,  and  the  Cressy  did 
not  have  the  armor  of  battleships,  but  the 
Admiralty  was  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
vtilnerabUlty  of  warships  to  torpedo  attack. 
A  month  later  further  vulnerability  was 
demonstrated  when  H.M.S.  Avdaciotu  was 
sunk  by  a  mine.  On  May  31st.  1916  the 
battle  of  Jutland  was  the  last  great  confron- 
tation between  battlefleets.  The  British 
Orand  Fleet  had  twenty-eight  dread- 
noughts, to  sixteen  for  the  Oerman  High 
Seas  Fleet,  but  the  British  turned  away 
from  an  attack  by  Oerman  torpedo  boats,  a 
maneuver  that  "probably  cost  Jelllcoe  the 
decisive  victory  almost  in  his  grasp".*  That 
same  night  Jelllcoe  decided  not  to  turn  east 
to  prevent  the  High  Seas  fleet  from  return- 
ing to  its  bases,  because  of  fear  of  Oerman 
mine  fields.  This  is  evidence  of  the  World 
War  I  vulnerability  of  battleships  to  mines 
and  torpedoes. 

World  War  II  was  underway  for  only  six 
weeks  when  a  Oerman  U-boat  penetrated 
the  British  base  at  Scapa  Flow  and,  with 
three  torpedoes,  sank  the  battleship  Royal 
Oak.  During  the  war  thirty-two  battleships 
were  sunk,  or  so  severely  damaged  that  they 
had  to  return  to.  or  remain  in  their  bases.' 
Of  these,  seventeen  were  so  badly  damaged 
as  to  be  immobilized— ten  by  aircraft,  tliree 
by  submarines,  and  one  each  by  destroyers, 
mines,  or  fire  from  other  battleships.  Fif- 
teen were  sunk— seven  by  aircraft,  three  by 
submarines,  two  by  destroyers,  and  three  by 
fire  from  other  battleships. 

So  much  for  the  myth  of  the  invulnerabil- 
ity of  battleships.  With  modem  guided  mis- 
siles, satellites  and  other  technologies,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  can  be- 
lieve that  the  New  Jersey  or  the  Iowa  wUl 
ever  get  within  the  twenty-five  mile  range 
of  their  sixteen  Inch  guns  to  support  an  am- 
phibious landing. 

rooTwons 

■  Emeritus  Professor  of  History  at  Dartmouth 
CoUete. 

•  Potter.  E.  B.  and  Nlmltz.  Chester  W.  (eds.).  Sea 
Pover  a  NawU  HUtory  (Prentice  H&U.  IMO).  p.  448. 

'List  of  battleship*  Immobilized  or  sunk.  An  as- 
terisk (*)  denotes  ships  whose  n&mes  appear  In  both 
the  Immobilized  and  sunic  catecorlea.  because.  In 
each  case,  the  Immobilization  preceded  the  slnldng. 
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FREEDOM  FOR  WALLENBERG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat 
during  World  War  II,  helped  approxi- 
mately 30,000  Hungarian  Jews  escape 
Nazi  occupation  by  issuing  them  false 
Swedish  passports. 

Wallenberg  has  been  missing  since 
the  Soviets  liberated  Budapest  from 
the  Germans.  In  1957,  the  Soviets  an- 
noimced  that  Wallenberg  had  died  of 
a  heart  attack  In  1947.  Yet,  there  are 
those  who  claim  to  have  seen  him  as 
recently  as  1975  and  1979. 

As  reported  by  The  Spotlight,  the 
Simon  Wlesenthal  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les recently  held  a  dinner  dedicated  to 
Wallenberg's  release  from  internment 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Following  the  diimer  for  WaUen- 
berg.  Liberty  Lobby  Chairman  Robert 
Bartell  honored  Simon  Wlesenthal, 
who  has  been  searching  for  Wallen- 
berg since  1969.  He  proclaimed: 

We  are  grateful  to  Simon  Wlesenthal,  a 
man  who  has  been  heavily  publicized  In  The 
Spotlight,  for  his  help  In  trying  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  free  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 

Indeed,  both  Wallenberg  and  Wle- 
senthal deserve  commendation— Wal- 
lenberg for  the  lives  he  saved  during 
World  War  II,  and  Wlesenthal  for  his 
dedication  to  pursuing  ex-Nazis. 

Mr.  President,  what  better  way 
exists  to  honor  these  two  men  than 
for  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  a  treaty  conceived  follow- 
ing the  Holocaust  of  World  War  II? 
Designed  to  insure  the  punishment  of 
those  who  would  exterminate  a  na- 
tionsil.  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group,  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
85  nations— virtually  every  advanced 
nation  In  the  world  except  the  United 
States.  F^irthermore,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  contacted  every 
branch  of  our  armed  services  in  1976. 
each  branch  responded  that  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  merited  our  support. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  time  for 
the  United  States  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  has  come. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebatjm).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it  is 
now  12:10  p.m..  and  It  is  possible  for 
morning  business  to  extend  imtil  12:30 
p.m. 

I  wonder  if  any  other  Senator  has 
any  other  matter  he  wishes  to  take  up. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I 
advise  the  majority  leader  I  will  need 
about  2  minutes  In  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 


May  I  first  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent on  a  time  limitation  agreement? 
And  then  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  accommo- 
date the  majority  leader  if  he  wiU 
allow  me  a  limitation  of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
has  5  minutes,  and  if  he  needs  more, 
we  will  provide  more. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 
ON  THE  PENDING  SYMMS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  request  now  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides,  and  I  will  state  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  acting  minority 
leader  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  no 
later  than  12:30  p.m.  today,  the  Senate 
resume  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  Resolution  20.  Further,  I  ask 
that  on  the  pending  Symms  amend- 
ments there  be  the  following  time 
agreement:  2  hours  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms);  2  hours  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  or  their  designees: 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
time  or  yielding  back  thereof,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  in  relation  to 
the  pending  Symms  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  permitting  me  to 
offer  this  agreement  at  this  time,  and 
I  say  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
may  be  listening  In  their  offices  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  antici- 
pate there  will  probably  be  no  further 
need  for  time  for  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  Chair  will  close  morning  busi- 
ness In  advance  of  12:30  p.m. 

Then  the  next  order  under  this 
order  is  the  Chair  I  believe  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness at  approximately  12:15  or  12:20 
p.m. 

1 3^eld  the  floor. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon  at  this 
point  In  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  sj-e  printed  imder 
Statements  on  Resolutions  Submit- 
ted.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ONSITE  VERIFI- 
CATION UNDER  ARMS  CON- 
TROL PROPOSALS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President.  I 
was  in  my  office  this  morning  and  lis- 
tening on  and  off  to  serveral  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  disarmament.  SALT 
agreements,  ABM  treaties,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  listened  viith  great  inter- 
est, but  there  seems  to  be  one  element 
that  thus  far  has  been  missing  In  this 
entire  debate  to  any  degree  and  it  has 
always  been  a  great  concern  to  me, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  onslte  veri- 
fication of  the  Soviets. 

I  think  It  Is  well  and  good  for  us  to 
work  toward  a  goal  which  we  all  wish 
to  see  of  a  world  that  has  a  lessening 
of  tension  and  a  world  that  has  less  ca- 
pability In  terms  of  blowing  mankind 
into  smithereens,  but  I  think  until  the 
Soviets  are  prepared  for  onslte  verifi- 
cation it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
for  us  to  ever  reaUy  truly  achieve  any 
kind  of  meaningful  disarmament  or 
meaningful  reduction  in  the  threat 
that  we  face  on  this  Earth. 

I  hope  that  in  any  agreement  that 
this  administration  would  sit  down 
and  deal  with  the  Soviets  we  make  one 
uncompromising  understanding  with 
them,  and  ttiat  would  be  that  we  must 
have  onslte  verification.  The  day  the 
Soviet  Union  says  that  they  are  ready 
to  allow  American  technicians  and  sci- 
entists to  go  into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
investigate  and  have  a  look  at  what 
their  capabilities  are  and  start  a  true 
dismantling  process  and  we  can  allow 
Soviets  to  come  here  for  the  same 
privilege,  then  I  think  mankind  can 
certainly  have  some  assurances  of 
avoiding  what  we  would  all  like  to 
avoid  in  the  future,  and  that  would  be 
the  best  way  to  achieve  any  kind  of 
true  disarmament  that  could  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  between  us 
and  our  adversaries,  and  I  hope  that 
that  could  be  a  part  of  the  debate  that 
we  would  discuss  that  one  understand- 
able question,  and  that  is  that  we  need 
onslte  verification  of  physical  inspec- 
tion on  the  ground  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  course,  we  have  offered  It  to 
them  many  times  in  the  past,  and  they 
have  always  refused. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  big  underly- 
ing problem  that  this  country  faces, 
and  the  sooner  we  make  that  the  cen- 
tral focus  of  our  negotiations  and  if  we 
could  actually  get  some  agreements 
from  the  Soviets,  then  I  think  we 
could  see  some  real  progress  and  some 
real  headway  made  toward  a  disband- 
ing of  so  many  nuclear  weapons  that 
would  then  be  unnecessary. 

I  yield  back  the  floor,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
are  we  in  morning  business,  or  am  I 
entitled  to  speak? 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  IMMUNIZATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
have  spoken  many  times  about  preven- 
tive health  programs,  particularly  the 
childhood  Immunization  program. 
Today  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing struggle  over  the  1983  budget 
as  far  as  the  immunization  program  is 
concerned. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  dramat- 
ic progress  this  country  has  made  In 
the  last  3  or  4  years  in  immunizing  all 
of  our  children   against   preventable 


few  things  do.  In  fact,  the  president*  flacal 
1983  budget  calls  for  a  modest  increaae  In 
immunization  funds  over  last  year— tSS  mil- 
lion as  oppoaed  to  $38.3  million.  But  health 
officials  say  the  $39  million  would  leave 
them  about  $6  million  short  of  what  ts 
needed  to  Immunize  the  same  number  of 
children  as  In  fiscal  1981.  when  the  immuni- 
sation budget  was  $30.9  million. 

In  any  case,  we're  talking  peanuU:  mole- 
hills of  expenditures  for  mountains  of  bene- 
fits. Including  money  beneflU.  For  not  only 
do  the  immunizations  prevent  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  the  childhood  diseases;  they  are 
also  far.  far  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing the  diseases. 

Administration  officials  insist  that  It  isn't 
just  false  economy  that  has  produced  the 
proposed  cutback  in  Immunizations.  Precise- 
ly because  the  program  has  been  so  success- 
ful, they  say.  nearly  all  America's  children 


Childhood  diseases,  but  I  do  want  to  ,    ^    ,     ^        ^  ,k    -HH.t.«„., 

point  out  that,  under  the  President's    ^  immunized  ah-eady.  and  the  additional 

projected  budget  for  1»83  for  this  pro-    """^y  """P^y  ^ '  "«^«1 
gram,  the  number  of  children  immu- 
nized is  going  to  fall  from  6.3  million 
in  1081  to  an  estimated  3.8  million  in 
1983. 

The  major  reason  is  not  that  the 
President  is  propodng  a  large  cut  In 
the  program,  even  though  we  are  cur- 
rently spending  $2.5  mLlllion  less  than 
fiscal  year  1981.  but  the  fact  that  im- 
munization costs  have  gone  up  44  per- 
cent in  the  past  2  years  and  are  antici- 
pated to  go  up  another  15  percent 
next  year.  So,  you  can  see  in  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking 
about,  not  only  are  we  cutting  it 
slightly  but  it  will  not  even  begin  to 
buy  as  much  vaccine. 

The  primary  purpose  for  my  being 
here  this  morning.  Madam  President, 
is  to  point  out  that  two  columnists. 
William  Raspberry  and  Oeorge  Will. 
have  both  written  excellent  articles  in 
support  of  the  Immunization  program. 
They  have  both  hit  very  hard  on  the 
mskjor  reason  why  this  program  needs 
to  be  funded,  and  that  is  very  simple: 
It  is  the  most  cost-effective  program 
the  U.S.  Government  administers.  For 
every  dollar  we  spend  on  the  Immuni- 
zation program  we  get  back  about  190 
in  terms  of  health  care  savings  and 
fewer  lot  man-hours  of  work. 

V>/«*m  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  two  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiu).  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  9. 1983} 

DOW'T  CTTT  iMMUmXATIOHS 

(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

Measles  Is  virtually  nonexistent.  Polio  ts 
all  but  wiped  out.  A  number  of  childhood 
diseases,  some  with  potentially  crippling  ef- 
fects, no  longer  are  serious  health  problems. 

That  is  the  near-miraculous  good  news  of 
a  campaign,  led  and  financed  by  the  federal 
government,  to  get  America's  children  im- 
munised against  these  once-prevalent  dls- 


The  bad  news  Is  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  to  cut  back  on  the  im- 
munization program.  It  won't  appear  on  the 
books  as  a  cut:  in  these  inflationary  times. 


money  simply 

There's  no  questioning  the  success  of  the 
program.  There  were  31.000  cases  of  polio  in 
1963.  Last  year  there  were  six. 

But  as  Jane  Stein  of  the  National  Journal 
notes.  "The  heart  of  the  cost  issue  is  the 
problem  of  the  hard  core  of  low-income  chil- 
dren who  don't  receive  immunizations  .  .  . 
These  children  are  difficult  and  expensive 
to  reach  because  they  require  tracking  down 
by  school  nurses  and  public  health  authorl- 
Ues." 

As  for  the  notion  that  the  program  has 
been  so  successful  that  only  a  modest  effort 
Is  needed  to  sustain  it  now.  Stein  makes  this 
point: 

Between  1986  and  1968,  the  government 
spent  $31  million  on  measles  vaccinations, 
and  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  measles 
dropped  from  160.000  a  year  to  only  33,000. 
Then  in  1969.  when  a  specific  vaccine  for  ru- 
bella (Oerman  measles)  was  licensed,  the 
government  decided  to  put  all  its  money 
into  the  rubella  vaccinations.  "With  the 
pubic  coffers  bare,"  says  Stein,  'immunity 
against  (other  forms  ofl  measles  fell,  and 
the  number  of  cases  rose  to  70.000  by  1971." 

Measles  incidence  feU  back  to  30.000  in 
1971  after  the  government  resumed  Its  im- 
munization program. 

The  National  Journal  reported  a  similar 
trend  In  the  case  of  polio  vaccinations.  At 
one  point,  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation had  received  the  vaccine.  Then  gov 
emment  outlays  for  the  polio  immuniza- 
tions fell  to  some  $6  million  a  year,  and  the 
percentage  of  Americans  who  were  protect- 
ed from  the  disease  feU  to  between  60  and 
75  percent.  Alarmed  federal  officials  in- 
creased their  outlays  to  $17  million,  and  im- 
munisation levels  soared. 

The  whole  sequence  Is  entirely  predict- 
able, according  to  H.  David  Banta,  a  health 
official  with  the  congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  "When  federal  in- 
vestment in  vaccines  falls,  the  doses  admin- 
istered in  this  country  fell."  And  when  the 
dosages  decrease,  the  incidence  of  the  dis- 
eases increases. 

If  Reagan's  budget  people  don't  under- 
stand this,  they  ought  to  talk  to  the  people 
at  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlan- 
ta, where  they  have  been  pleading  for  an 
extra  $fi  million  or  so:  a  few  million  dollars 
to  prevent  disesses  that  might  require  a  few 
billions  in  medical  care. 

As  the  oil-filter  man  puts  it.  we  can  pay 
now  or  we  can  pay  later. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  11. 1983] 
A  Shot  iif  trx  Asm 
(By  Oeorge  F.  Will) 

Recollected  In  tranquility,  his  tenure  as 
secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
seemed  to  Joe  Callfano  to  have  been  an 
almost  unbroken  chain  of  controversies.  But 
it  was  not  entirely  so: 

"For  every  dollar  spent  on  polio  vaccine, 
our  society  saves  $90  In  (health  care  and  re- 
habilitation] costs,  the  highest  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  any  public  health  program.  .  .  . 
There  isn't  much  controversy  about  even 
the  most  aggressive  attempts  to  immunize 
children  against  the  childhood  diseases." 

Today,  however,  there  is  controversy 
about  almost  everything,  even  about  what  it 
is  that  people  are  disagreeing  about.  For  ex- 
ample, at  his  press  conference  last  week 
President  Reagan  showed  unusual  pique 
when  complaining,  with  obvious  sincerity, 
about  accusations  that  his  budget  is  unfair 
to  the  poor.  He  said: 

.  .  (i]n  an  editorial  in  the  paper  this  < 
morning,  that  struck  at  us  because  they  said 
that  we  were— had  less  money  for  vaccina- 
tions for  children  and  therefore  there  was 
going  to  be  more  sickness  and  perhaps  more 
child  death.  Well,  what  they  didn't  see  was 
that  we  had— we  actually  have  more  money 
in  for  that  program  than  we've  had  for 
others. 

What  the  editorial  (in  The  New  York 
Times)  said  was: 

"Washington  pays  to  Immunize  children 
against  dread  diseases.  In  1981.  the  total 
was  6.3  million  children.  The  1983  budget 
would  vaccinate  only  3.8  million." 

If  the  president  was  asserting  that  his 
fiscal  1983  budget  calls  for  more  dollars  for 
immunization  than  the  fiscal  1983  budget, 
he  was  correct.  But  the  Times  was  correct 
enough. 

In  fiscal  1981,  spending  for  immunization 
was  $30.9  million.  That  funded  immuniza- 
tion of  6.3  million  children,  about  40  percent 
of  all  children  immunized  that  year.  In 
fiscal  1983,  funding  declined  to  $38.3  mll- 
Uon.  The  fiscal  1983  budget  stipulates  $39 
million.  But  at  this  level,  the  number  of  im- 
munizations will  be  substantially  reduced— 
perhaps  halved. 

The  cost  of  vaccines  Is  soaring.  Only  about 
half  the  nation's  children  are  immunized  by 
private  doctors.  And  the  most  expensive 
publicly  funded  vaccinations  are  dispropor- 
tionately for  poor  children,  who  must  be 
tracked  down.  Thus  cutbacks  in  immuniza- 
tions will  have  a  regressive  policy  effect 
there  is  apt  to  be  more  sickness,  especially 
among  poor  children. 

The  seven  infectious  diseases  include  polio 
(which  can  result  In  psLralysls).  measles  (one 
in  1,000  cases  Involves  encephalitis,  which 
can  produce  death  or  brain  damage),  rubella 
(Oerman  measles,  which  can  produce  birth 
defects  when  It  strikes  a  pregnant  woman), 
mumps,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria  and 
tetanus.  Studies  demonstrate  an  Inversely 
proportional  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  funding  for  control  of  diseases 
such  as  polio  and  measles  and  the  Incidence 
of  these  diseases. 

In  1953,  there  were  31,000  cases  of  polio. 
Last  year  there  were  six.  Before  the  devel- 
opment of  the  measles  vaccine,  almost  every 
child  had  measles  by  age  15.  Because  of  fed- 
erally supported  Immunization  there  was  a 
90  percent  decrease  between  1966  and  1969. 
Then,  because  of  decreased  federal  funding, 
there  was  a  threefold  increase  by  1971. 
Today  the  disease  Is  99  percent  conquered. 
New  York  city  has  more  muggings  per  day 
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than  it  has  cases  of  measles  per  year.  For 
leas  than  the  cost  of  one  hour  of  Social  Se- 
curity ($17  million)  measles  could  be  elimi- 
nated In  America  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In- 
stead, the  disease  may  make  a  comeback. 

By  requiring  immunizations  before  chil- 
dren enter  school,  all  50  states  acquire  a 
moral  obligation  to  make  vaccinations  avail- 
able to  the  poor.  States  should  increase 
their  spending  to  compensate  for  federal  in- 
sufficiency. But  many  will  not.  and  commu- 
nicable diseases  do  not  respect  state  lines. 

Of  course  parents  should  not  be  compla- 
cent, or  thrifty  In  ways  that  Jeopardize  their 
children's  health.  But  federal  policy  should 
not  Jeopardize  children  who  were  careless 
when  choosing  parents. 

Immunization  is  a  government  program 
that  works,  spectacularly  well.  It  Is  a  facet 
of  governments  greatest  achievement  of  this 
century,  the  public  health  improvements 
that  have  bred  complacency  about  numer- 
ous diseases  that,  until  a  few  generations 
ago  killed  millions  and  terrified  everyone 
else. 

As  a  result  of  the  last  rubella  epidemic, 
there  are  30.000  children  who  will  require  $3 
billion  in  special  care.  Conservatives  under- 
stand that  there  are  occasions  when  govern- 
ments must  arm  In  order  to  disarm;  they 
should  understand  that  sometimes  govern- 
ments must  spend  in  order  to  restrain 
future  spending.  A  challenge  for  conserv- 
atives is  to  prove  that  government  can  be 
hardheaded  without  being  hardhearted. 

A  niggling  attitude  about  vaccinations 
does  not  help.  Rather,  it  helps  those  who 
say  conservatives  think  protectable  human 
life  begins  at  conception  and  ends  at  birth. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mtdam  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  once  again  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  for  taking  the  prime 
lead  in  recognizing  the  unsatisfactory 
and  unwarranted  cutbacks  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  child  immunization 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I 
stood  on  the  floor  some  time  last  year 
and  were  unsuccessful  by  rather  a  few 
votes,  as  I  rememl>er  it.  in  reversing 
the  actions  against  that  program  at 
that  time. 

Of  all  the  Federal  programs  I  have 
ever  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  to  the  taxpayers 
in  meeting  human  need  and  suffering 
and  to  cut  down  the  costs  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  govenunents  in  the 
future,  no  program  that  has  ever  been 
enacted  by  Congress  has  done  more 
than  the  child  immunization  program. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  actions  that 
have  been  initiated  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  this  regard,  and  I 
Just  hope  our  colleagues  will  not  brush 
aside  once  again  this  program  in  the 
interests  of  following  the  administra- 
tion line. 

If  the  administration  understood 
this  program  they  would  be  for  it.  I 
think  they  simply  have  not  been  able 
to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
positive  results  from  a  very  comjiara- 
tively  small  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds. 


Once  again  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  excellent  com- 
ments. 


FIRST  USE:  NO  UNILATERAL 
RENUNCIATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  contains 
an  extremely  provocative  article.  Writ- 
ten by  four  distinguished  gentlemen, 
McGeorge  Bundy,  a  former  national 
security  adviser  to  Presidents  Kenne- 
dy and  Johnson;  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  those  same  ad- 
ministrations; Oeorge  Kennan,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1952,  and 
Gerard  Smith,  the  Chief  Delegate  to 
the  United  States-Soviet  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  (SALT)  talks 
under  President  Nixon  and  an  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  In  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, the  article  has  stirred  consid- 
erable debate  In  this  country  over  the 
possible  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Entitled  "Nuclear  Weapons  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,"  the  article  was  a 
t>old  attack  on  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  They  attempt 
to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  policy 
of  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
feet  of  the  current  administration, 
knowing  full  well  that  they,  them- 
selves, were  instrumental  in  the  for- 
mulation and  development  of  the 
policy. 

The  authors  shroud  their  comments 
in  the  rhetoric  of  the  "freeze"  move- 
ment. To  quote: 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  no  one  has 
ever  succeeded  In  advancing  any  persuasive 
reason  to  believe  that  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  could 
reliably  be  expected  to  remain  unlimited. 

This  type  of  analysis  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  policy  was  de- 
signed for  deterrence,  with  the  intent 
of  preventing  any  type  of  warfare 
from  breaking  out.  The  resulting 
peace  in  Europe  for  the  past  genera- 
tion is  evidence  that  the  policy  has 
succeeded.  This  peace  has  developed 
and  continued  over  a  period  of  time 
when  countless  numbers  of  small  out- 
breaks of  warfare  have  occurred 
throughout  the  globe.  To  publicly  re- 
nounce any  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would,  as  the  authors  acknowl- 
edged, place  a  much  heavier  burden 
upon  the  conventional  defense  of 
NATO. 

While  we  believe  that  careful  study 
will  lead  to  a  firm  conclusion  that  it  is 
time  to  move  decisively  toward  a 
policy  of  no  first  use,  it  Is  obvious  that 
any  such  policy  would  require  a 
strengthened  and  confidence  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  conventional  forces  of 
the  alliance,  above  all  the  forces  in 
place  on  the  central  front  and  those 
available  for  prompt  reinforcement. 

Once  again  the  authors  fail  to  ade- 
quately addrese  the  cost  of  increasing 


our  conventional  defenses.  This  cost  is 
not  just  one-time  procurement  costs, 
but  involves  a  long-term  cost  of  both 
maiming  and  maintaining  these  con- 
ventional weapons  systems.  The  au- 
thors have  mentioned  an  Increasing 
reliance  upon  new  high  technology 
weapons  to  overcome  Soviet  advan- 
tages in  some  areas  and  I  would 
submit  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  that  many  of  the  critics  of 
such  weapons  systems  are  the  very 
same  persons  who  would  support  the 
position  now  being  taken  by  Messrs. 
Bimdy,  McNamara.  Kennan  and 
Smith. 

The  authors  have  mentioned  the 
special  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  (jrermany  and  the 
United  States,  suggesting  that  this  re- 
lationship should  be  continued  and 
nurtured.  Once  again  they  have  over- 
looked many  of  the  problems  facing 
the  relationship  between  these  two 
cotmtrles.  Public  opinion,  fanned  by 
the  growing  peace  movement  through- 
out Western  Europe  has  resulted  in 
some  disturbing  results.  In  a  recent 
poll  published  by  the  Allensbach  Insti- 
tute, Germany's  leading  public  opinion 
research  organization,  it  showed  a  ma- 
jority of  West  Germans  would  wel- 
come reunification  with  East  Germany 
on  the  conditions  that  the  country 
became  neutral  and  leave  NATO  and 
that  there  should  be  a  vote  on  what 
the  country's  "social  order"  should  be. 
Three  years  ago.  the  concept  had  38 
percent  in  favor  and  34  percent 
against;  figures  now  show  53  percent 
in  favor  and  20  percent  opposed.  To 
remove  the  nuclear  umbrella  at  this 
Juncture  in  time  would  serve  only 
those  interested  in  promoting  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  propaganda  campaign,  as- 
serting that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  security  of 
Europe,  but  would  use  the  people  of 
Europe  as  a  buffer  zone  against  a  pos- 
sible attack  upon  the  United  States. 
Those  of  us  who  must  deal  with  these 
problems  on  a  day-to-day  basis  realize 
a  more  responsible  position  must  be 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  incisive  editori- 
al appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sum  this 
past  week.  This  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Nuclear  Debate."  responds  to 
the  article  In  Foreign  Affairs  In  a 
poignant  manner.  The  Sun  points  out 
that: 

TTiere  is  a  perception  right  now  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  clear  superiority  in 
the  field  of  intermediate-range  land-based 
missiles  targeted  on  European  objectives. 

As  we  all  know,  perception  is  worth 
much  more  than  reality  in  the  world 
of  diplomacy  and  negotiations.  As  long 
as  the  enemy  is  perceived  to  be  superi- 
or, or  even  equal,  there  will  be  a  reluc- 
tance to  attack.  This  is  the  principle 
we  have  lived  with  In  Europe  for  over 
35  years.  To  imilaterally  renounce 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
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a  clear  signal,  a  dangerous  signal,  to 
the  Soviets  that  any  aggression  by 
them  would  be  tolerated  In  the  view  of 
our  current  shortfaU  of  conventional 

strength.  _,„ 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  will  auto- 
matically resort  to  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  that  we  retain  the  right 
to  make  our  decision  based  upon  the 

situation.  ».  *  .w 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial     may     be     printed     In     the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  11.  1982] 

TRI  NUCUtAK  DlSATI 

Robert  McNamara.  McOeorge  Bundy, 
Ocorffe  Kennmn  *nd  0«r»rd  Smith  have 
urged  the  United  States  to  renounce  'first 
use"  of  nuclear  weapon*.  In  effect  these 
former  archltecU  of  U.S.  nuclear  policy  are 
Mking  the  Reagan  administration  to  dis- 
mantle a  building  they  themselves  helped 
design.  They  want  to  tear  down  a  deterrent 
strategy  that,  for  aU  lU  faults,  has  helped 
prevent  World  War  III  for  37  years.  It  Is  a 
wrecking  Job  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Halg  want  no  part 
of— for  good  reasons. 

PlTst.  Messrs.  McNamara.  Bimdy.  Kennan 
and  Smith  don't  really  mean  what  they  say. 
In  their  broadside  In  Foreign  Affairs  quar- 
terly, they  state  that  the  growing  destnic- 
Uve  power  of  nuclear  weapons  has  made  It 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  construct  ration- 
al plans  for  any  first  use  of  these  weapons 
by  anyone."  Pair  enough.  But  at  the  end 
they  concede  that  even  If  NATO  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  adopt  a  policy  of  no-flrst-use. 
"no  one  on  either  side  could  guarantee 
beyond  all  possible  doubt  that  If  conven- 
tional warfare  broke  out  on  a  large  scale 
there  would  In  fact  be  no  use  of  nuclear 
weapons."  In  other  words,  a  no-flrst-use 
policy  Is  no  more  credible  than  a  first-use 
policy. 

Second.  Messrs.  McNamara.  Bundy. 
Kennan  and  Smith  assume  a  greater  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  NATO  to  cross  the  great 
"firebreak"  between  conventional  and  nu- 
clear weapons  than  really  exists.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  Foreign  Affairs  article.  Secre- 
tary Halg  pointedly  noted  that  NATO  strat- 
egy "retains  the  deterrent  effect  without 
making  such  a  Step  in  any  sense  automatic. " 
In  other  words,  a  first-use  policy  ts  no  more 
credible  than  a  no-flrst-use  policy. 

Then  what  ts  the  argument  about?  Like 
most  nuclear  theorizing,  it  Is  essentially 
much  like  a  medieval  dispute  about  the  un- 
knowable. The  argument  seems  to  be  about 
military  strategy  but  In  truth  It  has  more  to 
do  with  political  perception. 

There  Is  a  perception  right  now  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  clear  superiority  In 
the  field  of  Intermediate- range  land- based 
missiles  targeted  on  Europeans  objectives. 
In  the  early  postwar  era  West  Europeans 
could  take  refuge  first  In  the  U.S.  nuclear 
monopoly  and.  later.  In  U.S.  nuclear  superi- 
ority. But  once  the  Russians  achieved 
parity,  West  Europeans  wondered  If  the 
United  States  really  would  risk  destruction 
In  order  to  defend  NATO  territory.  Henry 
Kissinger.  In  1979.  told  our  allies  to  stop  de- 
manding "assurances  that  we  cannot  possi- 
bly mean  or.  If  we  do  mean,  we  would  not 
want  to  execute."  With  regional  nuclear  bal- 
ance tilting  In  Soviet  favor,  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  there  Is  a  European  peace  movement? 


The  Kremlin  has  moved  to  exploit  this  ad- 
vantage by  proclaiming  a  readiness  to  freese 
deployments  now  that  300  SS-20  mlssUes 
are  In  place  and  by  sUtlng  a  readiness  to 
pledge  no-flrst-use.  Such  blandishments 
have  their  effect  In  democratic  societies. 
The  nuclear  buildup  Is  madness,  and  so  Is 
the  thought  of  destroying  the  earth  by 
using  them.  So  It  Is  easy  enough  to  go  for  a 
freeze  and  no-flrst-use.  Unfortunately.  It  Is 
also  a  mug's  game. 

The  Russians  have  no  more  desire  to  blow 
up  the  world  than  we  do.  But  they  do  desire 
political  sway  over  all  of  Europe;  they  will 
not  heatlate  to  exploit  a  perceived  nuclear 
superiority  to  this  end.  That's  why  the  cur- 
rent anti-nuclear  weapons  campaigns  Is  too 
simplistic.  That's  why  Mr.  Reagan  Is  so  Ul- 
advlsed  in  ascribing  nuclear  "superiority"  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  That's  why  the  first  prior- 
ity In  U.S.  policy  should  be  an  immediate 
call  by  the  president  for  talks  on  significant, 
verifiable  arms  reductions.  Only  In  this  way. 
can  he  regain  control  of  Western  nuclear 
policy. 


THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
INITIATIVE 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  well-t)eing  of  the  Caribbean 
nations  is  important  to  the  United 
States.  However,  the  manner  in  which 
raw  material  prices  are  supported 
should  be  given  consideration  and 
study  to  see  that  there  in  no  unfair 
competition  to  U.S.  producers.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proposed  12-year  duty-free 
status  for  Cartbt)ean  sugar  Is  cause  for 
concern.  A  recent  SUte  E>epartment 
press  briefing  revealed  that  the  largest 
suppliers  in  the  area— the  Dominican 
Republic.  Guatemala,  and  Panama- 
would  be  permitted  to  ship  additional 
quantities  of  sugar  duty-free,  bringing 
the  total  for  such  to  780,000  metric 
tons  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
210,000  metric  tons  from  Guatemala 
and  160.000  metric  tons  from  Panama. 
This  would  amount  to  approximately 
one-fourth  of  our  imports. 

Permitting  these  additional  duty- 
free Imports  of  sugar  is  not  consistent 
with  an  economically  sound  domestic 
sugar  industry.  World  prices  have 
slipped  to  approximately  10.5  cents 
per  pound.  This  compares  to  the  1981 
farm  bill  support  rate  which  ranges 
from  17  cents  In  1982.  begirming  Octo- 
ber 1.  to  18  cents  In  1986.  The  low 
world  price  is  leas  than  the  average 
cost  of  producing  sugar  in  competing 
countries  and  is  sharply  below  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar  domestically,  even 
on  the  most  efficient  terms. 

Market  access  does  not,  therefore, 
answer  the  problem  of  the  Ctuibbean 
nations.  It  most  certainly  Is  not  the 
answer  to  a  depressed  domestic  Indiis- 
try.  For  example,  a  major  refiner  this 
past  week  has  aimounced  a  37.8  per- 
cent reduction  In  contracted  acreage 
for  1982  in  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Colora- 
do, and  Wyoming,  and  the  closing  of 
plants  at  Ovid,  Colo.,  and  Bayard, 
Nebr.,  for  this  production  season. 

The  obvious  overall  remedy  for  the 
sugar  crisis  Is  a  meaningful  increase  in 


the  price  range  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  to  profitable  levels 
and  a  comparable  Increase  in  the  U.S. 
sugar  stabilization  program  level.  I  am 
further  concerned  that  the  sugsu"  pro- 
posal will  have  the  effect  of  subverting 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1935.  to  limit  the 
Import  of  products  which  either  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  a  domestic 
farm  commodity  stabilization  program 
or  reduce  the  quantity  of  a  product 
processed  domestically.  The  language 
of  section  22  is  quite  clear  in  declaring 
that: 

No  trade  agreement  or  other  International 
agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
Into  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  applied  In 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

Until  some  actions  are  taken  to  un- 
dergird  the  sugar  prices  in  the  world 
market,  Mr.  President.  I  regard  it  as 
unwise  to  make  trade  concessions  such 
as  are  proposed  In  the  administration's 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further   morning   business? 
not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


Is 
If 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE  OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20,  which  the  clerk  will 
sUte  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

AMXlTDIIZirr  IfO.  1349  'TO  AMZIfDIfZirr  IfO.  1348 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  made  an  inquiry, 
Madam  President,  Is  the  Senate  to 
recess  at  12:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No, 
there  is  no  such  order.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  is  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Senate  Resolution  20 
is  now  imder  consideration. 

I  would  Just  say.  Madam  President, 
for  the  recollection  of  my  colleagues, 
that  when  we  left  off  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  was  my  amendment  which 
expresses  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  by  force,  if 
necessary,  the  Soviet-backed  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Cuba  from  engaging  in 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  in 
any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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It  expresses  American  determination 
to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  establish- 
ing a  military  base  in  Cuba.  It  states 
American  support  for  the  freedom  of 
and  self-determination  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

This  amendment  is  totaUy  consistent 
and  supportive  of  President  Reagan's 
Caribbean  policy  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  1982. 

It  is  the  identical  language  that  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  in  1962  by  a  vote  of  86  to  1.  It 
passed  the  House  in  1962  and  was 
signed  by  President  Kennedy.  It  reaf- 
firms the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  and  has  those 
policy  thrusts  that  I  mention. 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  our 
colleague.  Senator  Hawkiks,  is  In 
Florida  today  and  will  not  be  able  to 
be  here  on  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  she  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  might  say  that  any 
other  Members  who  wish  to  Join  with 
the  now  23  cosponsors  will  certainly  be 
welcome.  It  Is  not  a  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President, 
there  may  be  some  concern  among 
some  Senators  about  the  approval  of 
the  1962  Cooper  resolution  during  a 
oiflis  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
in  my  view  the  current  Falkland  Is- 
lands crisis  between  Great  Britain  and 
Argentina  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
resolution  opposing  Soviet-Cuban  ag- 
gression In  this  hemisphere.  The  Sovi- 
ets and  the  Cubans  are  not  directly  In- 
volved in  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis 
and  the  crisis  has  no  bearing  whatso- 
ever on  the  Soviet-Cuban  threat  to  the 
United  States  in  this  hemisphere. 

No  matter  how  a  Senator  may  feel 
about  the  British  or  the  Argentine  po- 
sition on  the  crisis,  I  believe  It  should 
have  no  bearing  on  Senate  delibera- 
tions about  how  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet-Cuban  threat. 

The  1962  Cuban  resolution  should 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits  and 
the  Falkland  Islands  crisis  is  really  a 
side  issue  which  is  not  relevant,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  Soviet  nuclear  black- 
mail and  the  Soviet-Cuban  aggression 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  Caribbe- 
an basin  today. 

I  think  if  there  ever  has  been  a  time 
in  our  foreign  policy,  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  foreign  policy,  where  the 
United  States  needs  to  show  some  re- 
solve and  needs  to  stand  firm  it  is 
today,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  Carib- 
bean basin.  This  is  virtuaUy  in  our 
own  backyard,  and  particularly  to  the 
Americans  who  live  In  the  Southwest- 
em  part  of  the  United  States,  they  are 
very,  very  close  to  the  crisis,  and  also 
In  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  United 


States,  and  particularly  I  say  the 
Southwest  because  if  the  United 
States  allows  a  continuation  of  the 
communization  of  Central  America  it 
will  only  be  a  short  time,  and  I  fear  it 
wiU  be  too  short  a  time,  imtil  we  will 
be  witnessing  thousands  and  maybe 
millions  of  our  friends  from  Mexico 
voting  with  their  feet  and  walking 
across  the  border  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  to  escape  the  next  revolution. 

This  is  directly  related  to  what  we 
are  seeing  happening  In  El  Salvador 
where  there  has  been  substantial  evi- 
dence given  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  others  that  very  clearly 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  are 
responsible  in  a  large  part  for  the  sup- 
plying of  the  arms  and  the  wherewith- 
al for  those  revolutionaries  and  terror- 
ists In  EH  Salvador.  They  are  working 
through  Nicaragua  and  Into  EH  Salva- 
dor, and  they  have  made  It  very  clear 
that  their  goal  is  not  El  Salvador  but 
their  goal  is  Mexico. 

I  think  for  us  to  see  it  in  any  other 
light  is  only  asking  for  a  crisis  that  we 
must  head  off  at  this  point.  I  think 
this  is  a  time  when  the  Senate  needs 
to  vote  very  firmly  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  President  the 
backing  so  that  they  can  enter  into 
the  negotiations  that  have  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

This  resolution,  in  my  opinion, 
strengthens  the  hands  of  our  State 
Department,  it  strengthens  the  hands 
of  the  administration  in  terms  of 
making  any  kind  of  meaningful  negoti- 
ations with  both  our  friends  and  our 
adversaries  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Madam  President,  for  those  who 
were  not  here  yesterday,  I  did  say  this, 
but  I  will  repeat  it:  the  State  Depart- 
ment made  the  following  statement 
which  was  conveyed  to  me  yesterday, 
and  this  is  their  statement  on  this  res- 
olution, and  that  is  that  the  resolution 
continues  to  reflect  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba  as  it  has  in  every  administration 
since  1962. 

I  think  It  is  highly  significant  that 
the  Reagan  administration  now  Is  pub- 
licly supporting  the  1962  resolution, 
which  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Madam  President,  I  think  I  might 
raise  one  more  issue  that  I  am  sure 
Senator  Percy  will  be  bringing  up 
when  he  does  get  to  the  floor,  and 
that  Is  the  question  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  He  mentioned  this  in  his  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  and  I  think  It  would 
be  proper  that  I  answer  that  In  case 
there  are  some  Members  of  this  body 
that  have  some  concerns  about  how 
the  1962  resolution  affects  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  reaf- 
firming the  1962  resolution  Is,  first, 
only  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  20.  So  if 
the  amendment  Is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  which  I  fully  expect,  it  wHl 
not  have  the  effect  of  expressing  the 
will  of  Congress  and  will  not  be  new 
law.  This  is  because  the  House  will  not 


act  on  Senate  Resolution  No.  20  and 
the  President  will  not  be  asked  to  sign 
it  Into  new  law.  Senate  approval  of  the 
1962  Cuban  resolution  will  have  a  po- 
litical effect  only.  It  will  express  the 
wiU  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  oppos- 
ing Soviet-Cuhan  subversion  and  ag- 
gression, and  it  will  show  the  world 
that  the  United  Stetes  is  willing  to 
stand  up  to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmaU. 

In  addition,  there  is  further  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  1962  Cuban  reso- 
lution does  not  conflict  with  the  1973 
War  Powers  Act.  The  language  of  the 
Cuban  resolution  is  policy  langtiage.  It 
uses  the  phrase:  "U.S.  determination 
in  regard  to  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba." 
It  is  a  statement  of  policy  and  intent 
and,  as  such,  it  does  not  state  specific 
authorization  regarding  the  time  or 
place  for  a  President  to  use  force  to 
oppose  the  Soviet-Cuban  threat. 

Therefore,  if  the  President  were  to 
decide  to  use  military  force  against  the 
Soviet-Cuban  threat,  he  would  still  be 
required  to  get  specific  congressional 
authorization  after  60  days.  The  War 
Powers  Act  is  still  the  law  and  none  of 
the  provisions  in  the  War  Powers  Act 
have  been  waived  in  this  resolution. 

I  think.  Madam  President,  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  Senate 
might  wait  patiently  for  action  to  be 
taken  on  this.  But  I  think,  we  need 
only  look  at  what  is  happening,  and 
the  brazen  threat  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  making  and  the  state- 
ments that  we  have  heard  from  CIA 
Director  Casey  on  how  the  Soviets  are 
violating  and  the  Cubans  are  violating 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement. 
Chairman  Jones  has  made  that  state- 
ment, and  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Fred  Ikle  has  made  that  statement, 
and  even  the  President  himself  has 
said  publicly  that  the  Soviets  have  vio- 
lated the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment, which  ended  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Thus,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  stand  up 
to  the  blackmail  that  is  being  offered 
this  country  by  the  Soviets  in  the  Car- 
ibbean basin  today,  reaffirm  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  have  a  stand  of 
a  firm  policy  based  on  principal  and  a 
foreign  policy  that  wiU  be  easily  im- 
derstood  by  our  friends  and  adversar- 
ies. Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup- 
port a  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Stmms. 

A  vote  on  that  amendment  at  this 
time  would  be  inappropriate.  Senator 
SiKMS  has  touched  upon  a  number  of 
complex  foreign  policy  Issues  which 
are  of  central  concern  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  committee 
agrees  that  these  issues  are  of  the 
greatest  national  importance  and,  as 
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such,  deserve  full.  Indepth  consider- 
ation. Thus,  the  committee  has 
worked  to  schedule  timely  hearings  on 
the  S3mim5  proposal  and  also  on  meas- 
ures proposed  by  other  Senators  re- 
garding U.S.  security  policy  In  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Compre- 
hensive hearings  have  now  been  sched- 
uled for  the  firm  date  of  April  27. 
Markup  of  aU  pending  legislative  pro- 
posals will  follow  shortly  on  May  4. 

Senate  action  on  the  Symms  propos- 
al before  that  time  would  lack  the 
carefuUy  considered  context  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  pro- 
vide. Also,  premature  Senate  consider- 
ation might  overlook  various  issues 
surrounding  any  proposed  use  of  force 
in  the  Caribbean.  Including  questions 
which  arise  xmder  the  war  powers  res- 
olution in  1973. 

All  of  us  are  looking  for  an  approach 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
that  is  both  forceful  and  fruitful. 
Seeking  to  observe  some  of  the  issues 
firsthand.  Senator  Lkahy,  Senator 
Kassebaum.  and  I  have  all  recently 
traveled  to  the  region.  We  have  all 
concluded  that  there  Is  a  definite  role 
for  the  Congress  to  play  in  formulat- 
ing proper  U.S.  policy  in  the  aresL  The 
Senate  should  proceed  in  that  role  in  a 
timely  fashion,  but  we  should  also  pro- 
ceed in  a  way  that  fully  examines  the 
best  ways  to  go.  I  am  happy  to  support 
a  motion  to  table  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  she  may  desire  to  the  Senator  from 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  interested, 
while  I  was  presiding,  to  hear  Senator 
Symms'  comments  on  his  amendment, 
which  certainly  I  can  understand,  and 
I  can  understand  his  interest  in  raising 
it.  But  I  also  think  that  there  are  some 
very  serious  thoughts  that  should  be 
given  to  whether  this  Is  the  time  to  re- 
iterate the  amendment's  intent. 

The  amendment  presently  pending 
would  reaffirm  a  Joint  resolution,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  stated, 
that  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Kennedy  in  the 
fall  of  1962.  Just  prior  to  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Certainly,  I  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  supporting  the  objectives  of 
the  Symms  amendment:  resisting 
Cuban  aggression  or  subversion  in  the 
hemisphere,  preventing  Soviet  mili- 
tary bases  in  Cuba,  and  promoting  the 
self-determination  of  the  Cuban 
people.  I  believe  we  would  all  Join  in 
that  statement. 

However.  I  think  it  is  vital  during  a 
politically  sensitive  period  like  the 
present  one  in  Central  America  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
political  impact,  and  possible  legal  im- 
plications, of  reenacting  this  resolu- 
tion. We  have  a  number  of  related  pro- 
posals before  the  committee  and  have 


scheduled  hearings  later  this  month  to 
consider  them  and  to  mark  them  up 
on  the  4th  of  May.  Senator  Stmms 
himself  will  be  Invited  to  testify  at 
those  hearings,  as  will  other  Senators 
who  have  proposals  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  views  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  be  heard  as  will  those 
of  a  number  of  public  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Symms  amend- 
ment would  commit  the  United  States 
to  "prevent  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary.  Including  the  use  of 
arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in 
Cuba  from  extending,  by  force  or  the 
threat  of  its  aggressive  or  subversive 
activities  to  any  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere." 

This  proposal  raises  a  nimiber  of 
issues  which  Justify  a  more  thorough 
examination  by  the  committee.  Those 
issues  include  the  possible  effects  of 
enactment  upon  UJS.  diplomatic  and 
economic  efforts  in  the  region,  the  im- 
plications of  passage  in  terms  of  the 
war  powers  resolution,  and  the  effects 
on  various  negotiations  now  under 
way. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  restating,  at  a 
time  that  we  should  not,  a  message 
that  limits  us  in  considering  the  state- 
ment of  the  broadest  possible  initia- 
tive and  being  able  to  take  the  broad- 
est possible  Innovative  diplomatic  Initi- 
ative in  that  region. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  also  like  an  opportunity  to  be 
fully  briefed  by  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies as  to  the  cxurent  information  on 
Soviet  activities  in  Cuba.  We,  there- 
fore, ask  that  Members  Join  us  In 
voting  to  table  this  amendment  until 
the  committee  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  these  questions. 

Mr.  STMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  concern  that  my  friend  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Kasskbaum.  has  ex- 
pressed, the  points  that  she  made.  But 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  first.  It  is 
always  politically  sensitive  when  you 
are  dealing  in  areas  of  foreign  policy. 
There  is  never  a  time.  Historically,  we 
always  have  a  reason  why  we  cannot 
do  It  this  week,  we  cannot  do  it  next 
week,  we  cannot  do  it  the  next  week. 
So  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  the 
very  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  not  going  to  be  a  politically 
sensitive  Issue. 

I  should  also  like  to  teU  my  friend 
from  Kansas— I  see  that  she  has  left 
the  Chamber— that  this  resolution  in 
no  way  places  any  limitation  on  any 
future  negotiations  or  agreements 
that  this  administration  should  make. 

On  the  contrary,  this  resolution  will 
only  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  of  the  President,  and  of 
others  that  have  the  responsibility  for 
our  negotiations  and  our  dealings  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean 
basin. 


All  this  does  is  affirm  the  law  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  this  statement 
is  only  on  a  Senate  resolution  which 
will  not  be  carrying  the  weight  of  law. 
In  effect,  the  Senate,  by  affirming  this 
present  situation,  present  resolution, 
which  is  the  law  of  the  land,  I  might 
mention,  will  only  be  strengthening 
the  hand— and,  in  fact,  we  are  doing 
them  a  favor — of  those  who  may  be 
put  in  a  position  to  talk  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  or  talk  to  the 
Cuban  Ck>vemment  in  the  future,  be- 
cause it  will  show  a  firm  posture  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  a  position  of  strength,  a  uni- 
fied United  States  that  is  not  about  to 
deal  away  and  negotiate  over  the 
future  security  of  this  Nation's  free- 
dom and  liberty. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  support 
a  motion  to  table  this  amendment  at 
the  present  time.  Several  members  of 
the  committee,  including  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Pell,  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas,  the  leader  of 
the  U.S.  observer  group  to  the  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  Senator  Kassx- 
BAX7M,  as  well  as  Senator  John  Glshn. 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  knowledgea- 
ble military  experts,  Joined  with  me 
over  the  recess  In  a  letter  urging  our 
colleagues  not  to  vote  for  the  Symms 
proposal  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
the  text  of  that  letter  into  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  to  elaborate  on  our 
reasons  for  taking  this  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

U.8.  Sm  ATB, 
CoMMrms  OH  Pohkior  Rklatiors, 

WaahingUm,  D.C.,  April  8. 1982. 

I>KAX  CoLLKAOXTK  The  pending  biulness 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on  April  13  is 
an  amendment  offered  last  week  by  Senator 
Symms  to  reenact  the  IMS  joint  resolution 
relating  to  Cuban  activities  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. We  believe  that  Senate  action  on 
the  proposal  should  be  postponed  until  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  had  an 
opportunity  later  in  the  month  to  consider 
It  along  with  other  pending  proposals.  We 
therefore  ask  that  you  support  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Senator  Symms'  amendment  was  original- 
ly offered  as  S.J.  Res.  158  and  subsequently 
as  a  substitute  for  Senator  Robert  Byrd's 
proposed  amendment  (S.  2179)  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  concerning  the  use  of 
U.S.  combat  forces  In  El  Salvador.  Both 
measiu^s  were  referred  last  month  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  scheduled  for  April 
27  and  a  mark-up  set  for  May  4.  We  expect 
that  there  will  also  be  other  proposals 
coming  before  the  Committee  this  month 
concerning  the  use  of  force  In  the  Carlbbe- 
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an  and  Central  America.  Because  of  the  ob- 
vious national  Importance  and  diplomatic 
sensitivity  of  these  issues,  we  ttilnk  the 
Senate  should  wltlihold  action  on  all  of 
these  proposals  until  the  Committee  has 
heard  testimony  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate. 

The  purposes  of  the  Symms  amendment 
are  ones  we  can  all  support:  resistance  to 
Cuban  aggression  and  subversion  In  the 
hemisphere,  prevention  of  Soviet  bases  in 
Cuba,  and  support  for  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Cuban  people.  The  operative  sec- 
tion would  reaffirm  U.S.  determination  "to 
prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be  neces- 
sary, Including  the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  In  Cuba  from  extending,  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  Its  aggressive  or 
subversive  activities  to  any  part  of  this 
hemisphere." 

However,  reenactment  or  reaffirmation  of 
the  resolution  at  this  time  raises  several  im- 
portant questions  of  law  and  policy.  One 
such  issue  Is  the  effect  of  reenactment  upon 
the  existing  requirements  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  The  Cuban  Resolution 
was  passed  In  September  1962,  just  prior  to 
the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis,  and  remains  on  the 
statute  books.  But  its  legal  status  was  sig- 
nificantly altered  by  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution of  1973.  Partly  as  a  result  of  our  ex- 
perience with  a  series  of  broad  Congression- 
aJ  mandates  for  the  use  of  force,  ranging 
from  the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1955  to  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  of  1964,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  set  out  clearer  proce- 
dures for  Congressional  authorization,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  ttiat  beyond  a  60- 
day  period  for  emergency  action  the  Presi- 
dent would  require  "specific  authorization" 
from  Congress  to  continue  combat  oper- 
ations. Reenactment  or  reaffirmation  of  the 
Cuban  Resolution  at  this  time,  coming  after 
the  passage  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
might  be  regarded  as  Just  such  authoriza- 
tion for  military  action,  thereby  removing 
the  necessity  for  Congressional  review  and 
approval  of  specific  VS.  combat  operations 
In  the  region. 

The  Symms  amendment  also  raises  broad- 
er questions  about  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica which  the  Committee  has  been  address- 
ing In  a  series  of  hearings  in  recent  weeks. 
Both  the  language  and  the  timing  of  specif- 
ic Initiatives  should  be  carefully  chosen  to 
maximize  our  constructive  impact  on  the 
region.  Therefore,  the  Committee  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Symms  amendment  and  other 
proposals  and  to  make  its  own  recommenda- 
tions prior  to  Senate  action  on  them.  We 
hope  you  will  support  us  in  moving  to  table 
the  Symms  amendment  next  week. 
Sincerely, 

Chaxlbs  H.  Pxrct, 

Chairman. 

NAHCT  LAlfDOH 
KASSXBAtni. 

U.S.  Senator. 
CLAIBORlfX  Pkll, 
RarUcing  Minority  Member. 
JOHH  OLEim, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  diplo- 
macy, as  in  politics,  perceptions  are 
often  more  important  than  realities. 

In  taking  up  this  resolution  at  this 
time,  we  must  consider  how  it  is  likely 
to  be  perceived  by  those  who  read  it 
and  what  effect  It  is  likely  to  have  on 
their  attitudes  and  behavior  toward 
the    United    States.    Whatever    our 


meanlng  and  intentions  may  be.  we 
must  consider  whether  oiu*  words  will 
effectively  convey  those  intentions,  or 
whether  they  might  mislead  and  dis- 
tort our  overall  objectives  in  the 
region. 

The  issue  before  us  therefore  is  not 
whether  we  support  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  Senator  Symms'  proposal— re- 
sisting Cuban  aggression  and  subver- 
sion, preventing  Soviet  military  bases 
in  Cuba,  and  promoting  the  true  self- 
determination  of  the  Cuban  people- 
but  whether,  on  balance,  its  passage 
by  the  Senate  at  this  time  and  in  this 
form  will  actually  advance  those  objec- 
tives and  other  objectives  we  have  in 
the  region.  We  all  undoubtedly  share 
the  stated  objectives;  they  continue  to 
reflect  an  aspect  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  region.  But  the  basic  point  is  that 
they  are  only  one  aspect  of  that 
policy.  The  duiger  in  passing  this  res- 
olution now— during  a  particularly 
sensitive  time  for  U.S.  relations  with 
countries  in  the  region— is  that  one 
part  of  our  policy  will  l>e  confused  as 
the  whole  of  our  policy.  We  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is 
only  Soviet  and  Cuban  adventurism 
which  concern  us,  and  that  we  assume 
there  is  Communist  mischiefmaklng 
behind  every  problem  in  the  region. 

This  is  utterly  simplistic.  No  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  region 
would  assume  that  it  can  be  defined  in 
those  terms.  We  do  not  want  that  im- 
plication made  by  the  U.S.  Senate  at 
this  particular  tiiae. 

Likewise,  we  do  not  want  to  Imply 
that  the  use  of  armed  force  is  our  pre- 
ferred way  of  dealing  with  the  region 
and  that  we  are  quick  to  threaten  mili- 
tary force  as  a  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

Here  we  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  major 
effort  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
use  our  good  offices  to  prevent  the  use 
of  force  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Argentina.  We  say  diplomacy  is 
the  right  way  to  solve  this  problem, 
not  to  Just  try  to  blast  each  other  out 
of  the  water,  to  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  number  of  lives  that  would 
be  involved.  We  argue,  use  diplomacy 
first. 

If  that  falls,  then  military  force  may 
be  a  last  resort.  But  you  do  not  use  It 
first. 

Unfortunately,  we  the  United  States, 
are  already  perceived— unfairly  cer- 
tainly—by some  of  our  European  allies 
and  by  other  friends  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  that  we  are  resorting  to 
force  and  the  use  of  force  in  Central 
America  as  the  only,  the  principal,  and 
the  sole  means  of  solving  problems  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  yield  at  a  proper 
time. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  be 
certain  that  we  know  and  we  recog- 


nize, our  citizens  recognize,  churches 
across  this  country  recognize,  that 
force  of  arms  in  Central  America  is 
not  the  only  way  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem, Just  as  in  Vietnam  we  found  that 
force  of  arms— 600,000  American 
troops,  countless  lives,  injured, 
maimed,  going  on  for  years— a  military 
solution  could  not  be  found.  It  had  to 
be  found  in  other  ways. 

The  implication  that  the  sole  means 
of  approach  here  might  he  a  military 
solution,  I  think,  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate Implication  at  this  time,  even 
though  it  may  not  be,  and  proliably  is 
not,  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

While  we  may  intend  our  audience 
to  be  only  in  Havana  and  Moscow,  it  is 
also  inevitably  in  Borm,  in  Ottawa,  in 
Mexico  City  and,  more  importantly, 
among  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
and  others.  Nothing  would  more  dis- 
tort our  efforts  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America  than  to  convey  the 
impression  that  our  orientation  is  a 
military  one.  That  has  simply  not  been 
the  case,  as  the  Members  of  this  body 
know  too  well,  certainly  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
have  spent  so  much  time  on  this 
effort,  know  that  well. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved 
in  the  often-painful  process  of  promot- 
ing more  peaceful  and  democratic  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  El  Salvador. 
We  have  Joined  with  other  govern- 
ments in  the  region  in  developing  a 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  which  em- 
phasizes economic  development  and 
closer  commercial  ties  with  the  region, 
and  we  are  now  actively  pursuing  the 
prospects  for  a  wider  consensus  to 
reduce  the  level  of  violence  and  the 
possibilities  of  confrontations  in  the 
area.  We  cazmot  afford  to  undercut 
such  efforts,  and  the  good  will  on 
which  they  depend,  by  sending  out  sig- 
nals which- however  well-intended- 
might  be  misread  or  distorted. 

We  know  our  adversaries  have  no 
hesitancy  whatsoever  in  disregarding 
our  intentions,  disregarding  what  the 
true  purpose  may  be.  and  distorting 
and  exploiting  in  every  way  they  possi- 
bly can  what  is  said  may  be  well  in- 
tended, but  may  also  be  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation and  distortion.  Such 
distortion  occurs  the  minute  this  body 
acts  in  a  precipitate  way,  without 
proper  hearings,  without  full  consider- 
ation of  the  matter,  and  without  going 
through  the  proper  committee  process 
on  a  matter  as  important  as  this.  Cer- 
tainly, that  is  why  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee,  that  is 
why  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  has  Just  returned  as  the 
head  of  the  official  observer  team  In 
El  Salvador,  urge  the  Senate  not  to  act 
precipitately  now. 

What  is  the  emergency.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Why  do  we  have  to  rush  ahead? 
What  are  we  trjrlng  to  prove  to  whom? 
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Are  we  sure  we  are  not  Just  handing 
once  again  a  hatchet  into  the  hands  of 
our  adversaries  who  say,  no.  the 
United  SUtes  really  is  not  interested 
in  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
area.  The  Americans  are  just  using  the 
Caribbean  initiative  as  a  camouflage. 

They  might  say  that  really,  what  we 
are  looking  at  Is  nothing  but  an  east- 
west  issue,  a  battleground,  and  we  are 
going  to  fight  it  out. 

That  would  be  a  distortion,  that 
would  be  misleading,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  this  country  to  be  put  in 
that  position  at  this  time. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  consider 
the  Symms  proposal  in  the  context  of 
our  broader  objectives  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  America  and  along 
with  other  proposals  which  are  before 
the  committee.  We  have  planned  all 
along  for  a  series  of  hearings,  at  which 
Senator  Symms  will  be  Invited  to  testi- 
fy, as  well  as  administration  and 
public  witnesses.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  out  of  those  hearings  will  come 
committee  proposals,  possibly  Includ- 
ing a  resolution  or  legislation,  which 
include  the  points  urged  upon  us  by 
Senator  Symms.  but  which  also  reflect 
our  other  objectives  in  the  region— ob- 
jectives that  have  long  been  worked  on 
by  the  administration,  long  worked  on 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  I  think  they  are  objectives 
that  will  be  shared  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  Senator's 
implication  yesterday  that  the  Reagan 
administration  supports  Senate  pas- 
sage of  this  measure,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration 
shares  the  concerns  I  have  expressed 
about  taking  such  action  at  this  time, 
and  the  danger  that  it  will  be  misread 
and  might  be  counterproductive  to  our 
efforts  In  the  region. 

That  was  reconfirmed  back  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
staff  as  recently  as  this  morning. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  second  aspect 
of  this  proposal  which  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  committee.  That  is  the 
effect  it  might  have  on  the  procedures 
laid  out  in  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
of  1973.  As  our  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  indicates,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  possible  implications  of 
reenacting  or  reaffirming  the  1962 
Cuba  resolution  in  an  era  when  Con- 
gress has  rightly  become  much  more 
cautious  about  endorsements  in  ad- 
vance of  military  initiatives  by  the 
President. 

Certainly,  our  former  colleague  Sen- 
ator JavltA.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  Senator  STxmfis 
coauthors  of  the  War  Powers  Act  leg- 
islation, adopted  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon,  overridden  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate,  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  commitment  of 
troops  and  the  implications  that  we 
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would  commit  troops  must  be  an 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  be  allowed  to  get 
into  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  situation  which 
Presidents  interpreted  as  carte 
blanche  to  go  right  ahead  and  pour 
troops  into  Asia.  If  there  is  one  mes- 
sage that  has  come  from  the  American 
people,  it  Is  let  us  not  let  Central 
America.  El  Salvador,  become  another 
Vietnam.  For  that  reason,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  other 
appropriate  committees,  and  the 
Senate  Itself  should  be  extraordinarily 
cautious  not  to  pass  a  measure  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  advance  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  nvUltAry 
force  despite  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  certified  and  indicated  clear- 
ly to  me  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
no  United  States  combat  force  are 
planned  or  contemplated  In  this  par- 
ticiilar  conflict. 

Given  the  track  record  of  such  open- 
ended  resolutions,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  executive  branch  to  expand  their 
significance— and  I  say  every  Execu- 
tive—I think  it  is  a  bad  precedent, 
once  we  have  clearly  laid  down  the  law 
in  the  War  Powers  Act.  to  start  modi- 
fying, fudging,  changing,  providing 
loopholes,  that  could  be  used  in  cer- 
tain circtunstances. 

Particularly  in  the  heat  of  crisis,  we 
question  whether  the  Senate  wants  to 
endorse  the  use  of  force  without  know- 
ing the  circimistances  which  might 
warrant  its  use.  The  original  resolu- 
tion, as  Members  will  recall,  was 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  when  an  imminent 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  was  clearly  involved.  One  of  the 
areas  the  committee  wishes  to  exam- 
ine this  month  is  the  matter  of  cur- 
rent Soviet  military  involvement  in 
Cuba,  and  we  have  scheduled  a  brief- 
ing by  the  Intelligence  agencies  to  con- 
sider the  available  evidence  before  we 
are  asked  to  vote  on  and  take  action 
on  an  important  measure  of  this  kind. 

I  know  of  no  threat  to  this  country 
at  present  which  are  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  advanced  deplojmient 
of  Soviet  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missiles— the  danger  which  prompted 
congressional  action  on  the  original 
Cuba  resolution. 

It  is  not  our  intention  now.  nor  was 
it  ever  the  intention  of  the  authors 
and  original  supporters  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  to  hamstring  the 
President  and  prevent  him  from 
taking  actions  critical  to  the  defense 
of  this  country.  I  am  certain  that  he 
could  count  on  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Senate  to  respond  to  any  seri- 
ous threat  to  American  security.  It  is 
simply  part  of  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, as  reflected  in  the  war 
powers  resolution,  to  Insist  on  knowing 
the  justification  for  specific  military 
actions,   if   and   when   they   may   be 


needed,  before  lending  our  authority 
to  initiatives  Involved. 

I  realize  that  Senator  Symms' 
amendment  or  his  resolution,  in  this 
case,  would  not  l>ecome  law  as  such. 
However,  as  many  veterans  of  this  in- 
stitution are  well  aware,  measures 
which  are  first  approved  by  the  Senate 
as  sense  of  the  Senate  resolutions  or  in 
a  form  that  does  not  initially  contem- 
plate House  concurrence  often  have  a 
way  of  returning  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation or  legislative  amendments,  pro- 
posals that  are  hard  to  resist  once  the 
Senate  is  on  record  in  support  of 
them. 

In  fact,  I  have  stood  here  many 
times  and  have  had  someone  say.  on  a 
piece  of  legislation,  "Well,  after  all, 
here  Is  the  record.  You  voted  for  It  as 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  Are 
you  now  going  to  vote  against  the 
same  thing  as  a  law?"  That  is  said 
without  taking  time  to  explain  that 
the  one  affects  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  and  the  other  is  Just  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  which  we  agree 
many  times  because  it  does  not  have 
the  binding  effect  of  legislation. 

In  fact.  Senator  Symms  has  already 
made  his  intentions  clear  by  introduc- 
ing his  original  resolution  as  a  Joint 
resolution  requiring  House  concur- 
rence and  Presidential  signature. 

His  second  version  .was  also  In  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  legislation. 
Those  are  the  measures  presently 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  the  Senate 
decides  to  support  this  proposal  today, 
it  will  have  to  confront  the  same  pro- 
posal before  very  long  in  binding  legis- 
lation. Furthermore,  in  terms  of  our 
concerns  about  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic Impact  of  passage  at  this  time, 
the  fact  that  the  resolution  would  not 
technically  be  law  would  make  little 
difference. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  address  the 
Senator's  argument  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  delay  Senate  consideration 
of  this  amendment  for  a  month  in 
order  to  allow  the  normal  opportunity 
for  committee  hearings,  discussions, 
and  reporting. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
received  Senator  Symms'  proposed 
joint  resolution  on  March  5  and  the 
second  version  of  his  proposal  on 
March  9.  We  have  scheduled  a  series 
of  hearings  and  briefings  related  to  it, 
including  administration  testimony  on 
April  20,  public  witnesses  on  April  27, 
and  an  intelligence  briefing  on  the 
same  day.  We  expect  to  consider  that 
resolution  for  markup  on  May  4. 

In  short,  the  committee  will  have 
dealt  with  the  Symms  proposal  within 
about  2  months— not  an  inordinate 
delay  at  all,  as  such  matters  go.  and 
certainly  not  an  indication  of  delay  or 
avoidance  of  the  issues  it  raises. 
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I  address  this  question  to  Senator 
Symms:  In  his  experience  in  the 
Senate,  when  a  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced, how  many  times  has  a  com- 
mittee acted  as  promptly?  There  are 
resolutions  sitting  around  here  for 
years  on  which  hearings  have  never 
been  called.  Not  only  have  we  sched- 
uled hearings,  we  have  also  scheduled 
witnesses;  we  have  scheduled  closed  in- 
telligence briefings;  and  we  have 
scheduled  a  markup— all  within  a 
period  of  2  months  of  the  time  of  the 
original  proposal  being  submitted.  Can 
we  find  precedent  for  something  ever 
being  acted  on  that  promptly  by  a 
committee? 

Is  there  any  real  reason  why  the 
committee  process  should  be  overruled 
and  waived?  What  is  the  emergency 
that  now  is  standing  before  us  which 
requires  that  we  move  this  precipitate- 
ly in  a  situation  as  delicate  as  we  now 
face?  El  Salvador  at  this  time,  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  after  its  election, 
simply  has  not  been  able  to  put  to- 
gether a  government.  The  head  of  our 
Senate  delegation  and  observers.  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum.  urges  the  Senate  not 
to  act  precipitately  on  this  resolution 
today. 

I  do  not  like  to  table  resolutions  of- 
fered by  fellow  Republican  Senators.  I 
do  not  like  to  do  that  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  great  reverence 
for  the  committee  system.  Many  times 
I  will  sustain  a  committee's  request 
that  it  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  look  at  the  legislation.  I  just 
supported  today's  concurrent  refer- 
ence of  a  resolution  involving  food 
sales  to  China,  which  is  clearly  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  but  I  want  to  have  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  act  concurrently,  so  long 
as  they  do  it  with  great  dispatch.  I 
have  done  that  for  15  years. 

However,  in  the  same  light,  I  think 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  not  to 
want  to  take  a  look  at  it  when  its 
membership  feels  that  we  should  take 
a  look  at  this,  and  we  have  already 
scheduled  it. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  emergen- 
cy? Has  not  the  committee  acted  with 
due  dispatch  on  this  resolution? 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the 
leadership  he  Is  giving  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  think  he  knows 
that  this  is  one  Senator  who  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  success  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  him  every  success. 

As  a  result  of  a  private  discussion  I 
had  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
the  floor  one  day.  I  withheld  the 
amendment,  waiting  until  the  election 
had  taken  place  in  El  Salvador,  I  with- 
held the  amendment  so  that  it  could 
Jeopardize  in  no  way  what  might 
happen  when  those  good  people  went 


to  the  polls.  We  have  witnessed  what 
has  happened:  a  massive  turnout  of 
the  population  of  El  Salvador;  in  some 
cases,  people  having  to  bypass  fire- 
fights;  waiting  for  hours  to  get  to  the 
polls— in  a  clear  repudiation  of  what 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  Marxist-Leninist 
guerrillas  stand  for  in  El  Salvador. 
The  people  repudiated  that. 

This  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  minimum  that  the  U.S.  Senate  can 
do  to  give  endorsement  of  a  policy.  All 
this  is  doing  is  strengthening  the  hand 
of  those  people  in  our  Government 
who  have  the  responsibility  to  engage 
in  any  negotiations  we  may  have  in 
the  Caribbean.  This  in  no  way  is  going 
to  weaken  that. 

The  State  Department  yesterday 
gave  me  the  statement  that  all  admin- 
istrations since  1962  have  reaffirmed 
the  1962  resolution.  I  think  that  for  us 
not  to  stand  up  today  and  vote  for  re- 
affirmation of  the  1962  resolution  will 
t>e  misinterpreted.  If  the  motion  to 
table  should  be  agreed  to,  I  believe  it 
would  he  very  unfortunate,  because,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  then  be  misintre- 
preted;  and  Fidel  Castro  would  say 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  stand  up 
to  what  their  present  law  is. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  doing  the 
State  Department  a  favor,  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  amendment  agreed  to  unani- 
mously, so  that  the  State  Department, 
when  they  talk  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  Soviet  Government, 
could  say,  "Here  is  the  way  the  Ameri- 
can people  stand.  We  are  not  willing  to 
negotiate  our  freedom  and  our  secuuri- 
ty  in  our  own  back  yards.  Now,  let  us 
start  from  this  point,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  have  some  meaningful  negotia- 
tions." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  earlier 
mentioned  the  concern  about  nuclear 
disarmament.  I  share  that  concern. 
However,  I  mentioned  on  the  floor  ear- 
lier today,  before  the  Senator  came  to 
the  Chamber,  that  never  once  have 
the  Soviets  or  the  Cubans  said  there 
could  be  onsite  verification  of  missiles 
in  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can  understand  that,  as  a  farm  boy 
from  Idaho.  If  you  go  in  and  look,  you 
can  see  what  they  are  hiding. 

I  think  this  is  very  timely  in  view  of 
the  elections  in  El  Salvador  and  timely 
in  view  of  the  brazen  statements 
Brezhnev  has  made  in  recent  weeks  in 
terms  of  what  they  woiild  do,  that 
they  were  going  to  try  to  counteract 
anything  with  respect  to  U.S.  policy  in 
Western  Europe  by  putting  an  analo- 
gous force  in  Cuba. 

I  think  that  with  these  statements  it 
is  a  clear-cut  case  of  the  Soviets  and 
the  Cubans  pushing,  pushing,  and 
pushing  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
this  would  be  very  helpful  for  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  for  our  President  in  any 
future  negotiations  that  it  will  in  no 
way  limit  what  they  can  negotiate.  It 
will  in  no  way  limit  it.  But  it  will 


strengthen  their  hand  and.  in  my 
opinion,  if  this  motion  were  tabled 
then  this  would  be  the  wrong  signal.  It 
would  be  misinterpreted.  The  Sena- 
tor's committee  will  have  hearings. 
Something  may  come  out  to  amend 
the  effect  of  the  law,  and  it  may  be 
something  that  this  Senator  will  sup- 
port. 

But  as  far  as  today  is  concerned.  I 
think  there  has  not  been  one  state- 
ment from  anyone  in  our  Government, 
not  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  not 
from  the  President,  not  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  not  from  the  CIA 
Director  Casey,  not  from  Under 
Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel.  They  all 
stated  clearly  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
are  in  violation  of  the  1962  accords, 
but  none  of  them  have  put  a  state- 
ment back  of  disapproval  of  it. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  disap- 
prove what  we  know  is  going  on  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  and  I  think  that  Is 
the  reason  I  choose  today  to  offer  it.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  it  on  a 
joint  resolution  so  that  it  could  go  to 
the  other  body  and  so  that  it  could  be 
acted  on  so  we  could  reaffirm  it  as  a 
congressional  intent  for  a  strong  pos- 
ture in  our  negotiations,  but  this  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  vehicle  available 
to  attach  it  to  before  we  left  for  the 
Easter  recess,  and  that  is  why  it  was 
attached  on  that  date. 

I  thank  the  good  chairman.  As  I 
said,  there  is  no  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  wishes  him  better  success  in 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  there  Is  no  Sena- 
tor here  that  will  be  more  willing  to 
make  those  efforts  successful,  but  I 
think  in  this  issue  it  is  critical,  it  Is 
timely;  it  is  timely  insofar  as  the  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador  that  we  say  some- 
thing about  this,  some  statement  to 
give  those  people  in  those  coimtries 
hope  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
be  a  reliable  friend,  a  reliable  support- 
er, a  reliable  opponent  of  those  people 
In  the  world  who  would  take  away 
from  the  freedom  and  the  liberty  of 
the  very  people  who  are  our  friends 
and  neighbors. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  have  great  affec- 
tion for  him  and  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him  on  many  issues,  and  I  appre- 
ciate what  he  has  had  to  say  about 
wishing  to  leave  such  complex  matters 
as  this  to  the  Judgment,  many  times, 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  it  would  be  helpful. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  however,  for  us  to 
have  a  bipartisan  approach  in  foreign 
policy,  wherever  we  possibly  can,  in 
the  spirit  of  Vandenberg,  another  Mid- 
western Republican  who  distinguished 
himself  by  reaching  out  to  say.  'Look, 
partisanship  ends  at  the  water's  edge; 
we  should  have  bipartisanship,  and  let 
us  try  to  forge  such  a  program"?  In 
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that  same  spirit  I  have  reached  out, 
written  extensively  In  publications 
about  the  necessity  for  bipartisanship, 
have  spoken  on  it  many  times  with 
foreign  nationals  and  have  had  reas- 
surance back  from  many  of  them  that 
at  long  last  we  now  are  again  appear- 
ing to  have  bipartisanship.  Is  that  a 
desirable  objective? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Absolutely,  and  that  Is 
why  I  was  so  delighted  yesterday  when 
Senator  Raihxjlph  from  West  Virginia 
Joined  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
must  have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Oood.  if  it  is  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  having  Jek- 
NiHGs  Rawdolph  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  They  have  ex- 
pertise In  other  areas.  Senator  Pbll 
and  Senator  Olchn  certainly  repre- 
sent bipartisanship  In  this  regard.  Sen- 
ator KAssEBAinc  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  represent  bipartisan- 
ship. 

Having  answered  that  question  in 
the  sifflrmative,  could  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator:  Does  he  feel  that 
to  implement  a  good  foreign  policy  we 
should  also  not  only  have  bipartisan- 
ship but,  wherever  possible,  we  should 
be  supportive  of  and  back  up  and  work 
with  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, the  President  of  the  United 
States— we  as  Republicans  particularly 
when  we  have  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent—and do  helpful  things,  no  un- 
helpful things?  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  assertion? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  that  there  Is  no 
question  but  what  that  is  something 
the  Senator  would  agree  with. 

I  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  when  this  passed  the  Senate 
the  last  time,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  86 
to  1,  and  the  one  person  who  voted 
against  It  was  a  Republican  Senator 
from  Vermont  who  felt  that  the  lan- 
guage was  too  soft  and  too  easy  on 
Communist  subversion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  1962. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  was  1962,  under  a 
very  critical  situation  quite  unlike  the 
situation  we  face  today.  Our  national 
security  is  not  now  being  threatened.  I 
see  no  overt  attempt.  I  see  no  alert.  I 
see  no  mobilization.  I  do  not  see  the 
White  House  as  it  was  in  1962  under 
crisis  management  of  the  Cut>an  mis- 
sile crisis  at  that  particular  time.  Is 
there  any  reason  we  should  compare 
them? 

But  to  go  back  to  the  assertion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  it  is  desirable  to  work  with  the 
administration,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Bakzr.  have  received  the  administra- 
tion's position.  Speaking  In  behalf  of 


the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
administration's  spokesman  has  this  to 
say: 

Because  of  the  troubled  situation  In  the 
Caribbean  today  we  do  not  find  the  Symms 
resUtement  resolution  helpful  to  our  over- 
ail  efforts  In  that  region  now. 

Why  would  we  try  to  second  guess 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  have  promised 
hearings,  who  have  scheduled  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  be  a  witness, 
who  have  indicated  ahead  in  time  of 
our  formalized  statement  much  of 
what  Is  embodied  may  then  be  taken 
Into  account?  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said  that  we  face  an  emer- 
gency. We  have  to  respond?  Why?  Be- 
cause Khrushchev— Brezhnev  has  said 
something?  Do  we  have  to  Jump 
through  a  hoop  every  time  Brezhnev 
says  something? 

I  do  share  the  Setuitor's  concerns 
about  Soviet  President  Brezhnev's 
valid  threats  of  reUliation  if  NATO 
goes  ahead  with  the  planned  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  missiles  in  Europe. 
Brezhnev's  statements  clearly  imply 
that  they  would  consider  reactivating 
their  plans  for  nuclear  missiles  in 
Cuba.  However,  if  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Symms  amendment  to  be  an  ade- 
quate response  to  that  kind  of  threat 
from  the  Russians,  I  would  have  to  say 
it  should  be  much  more  directly 
worded  to  do  so.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  certainly  want  to 
consider  whether  a  more  direct  re- 
sponse Is  Indeed  called  for. 

We  may  work  together  on  language. 
Senator  Stmms  may  decide  that 
maybe  stronger  language,  more  direct 
language,  more  meaningful  language 
could  be  called  for  after  we  analyze 
and  appraise  the  entire  situation. 

Once  again,  however,  I  think  such  a 
response  should  be  considered  in  the 
Ught  of  1982.  not  in  the  Ught  of  1962. 
Just  reiterating  what  is  already  policy 
anyway. 

As  to  Senator  Hclms'  criticism  of  the 
administration  that  they  have  not 
been  willing  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee to  discuss  aspects  of  the  Cuban 
equation.  I  was  frankly  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  Senator  Helms'  efforts 
In  this  regard.  Since  those  invitations 
to  Secretary  Haig  were  Issued  almost 
entirely  by  his  Subcommittee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affairs  rather  than 
by  the  full  committee.  I  did  not  know 
of  all  of  them.  I  understand,  however, 
that  the  occasions  he  referred  to  were 
Invitations  to  the  Secretary  and  that 
only  once  or  twice  were  their  actual 
times  agreed  to,  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  then  had  to  cancel  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Nevertheless.  I 
share  his  insistence  that  the  commit- 
tee must  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 


cuss with  Secretary  Haig  In  the  near 
future— and  In  closed  session  if  neces- 
sary—the matter  of  Soviet  activities  In 
Cuba  and  Cuban  activities  In  the 
region.  In  particular.  I  think  we  must 
pursue  the  question  of  [Kjsslble  Soviet 
violations  of  the  understandings 
reached  in  the  early  1960's  and  1970's 
with  respect  to  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  In  Cuba. 

It  Is  not  my  Impression  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  deliberately  avoided  such 
consultations  with  the  committee,  but 
I  can  understand  Senator  Helms'  con- 
cerns that  we  have  waited  too  long  to 
have  such  a  session.  I  will  work  with 
him  to  assure  that  it  takes  place  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senate  would  not  be  well  advised 
today  to  approve  this  amendment.  We 
intend  to  pursue  the  issues  raised  by 
this  amendment  actively  In  committee 
during  the  next  few  weeks  and  to 
report  to  the  Senate  In  the  near 
future  our  views  on  this  proposal  and 
others  relating  to  the  region.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  helpful  to  U.S. 
policy  In  the  region— including  the 
policies  with  respect  to  Cuba  which 
are  endorsed  In  the  Symms  proposal— 
to  pass  this  amendment  In  isolation 
from  our  other  Initiatives. 

I  do  not  say  that  at  times  I  do  not 
ask  the  committee  chairmen  In  light 
of  certain  emergency  situations  to 
waive  their  right  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
a  particular  Issue.  But  never  have  I 
ever  asked  for  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  a  proposal  without  the  com- 
mittee chairman's  approval.  Just  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Joint  referral  this 
morning  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. We  deferred  to  the  request  of  that 
chairman  and  we  will  not  report  out 
the  foreign  assistance  bill,  possibly  In- 
volving Public  Law  480  sales  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  without 
this  measure  going  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  having  the  bene- 
fit of  their  expertise,  their  hearings.  I 
have  been  promised  early  hearings 
and  expeditious  handling  of  this 
matter. 

In  this  case  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  member  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  administration,  that  acting  at  this 
time  would  not  be  helpful  In  this  par- 
ticular situation. 

I  will  not  In  any  way  prejudice  or 
change  the  expedited  schedule  we 
have  for  holding  hearings.  I  do  not 
want  to  table,  but  if  we  push  this 
ahead,  we  will  certainly  have  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  however,  that 
the  Senator  would  reason  this  out  and 
with  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department 
speaking  for  the  President  and  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  with  the  com- 
mittee's opinion,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  he  would  withdraw  the  resolution 
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and  not  have  to  go  through  the  proc- 
ess of  a  vote  on  a  tabling  motion. 

I  trust  the  Senator  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  Otherwise,  I  hope 
that  Members  will  join  me  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  Ubling  it  until  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  consider  It 
more  deliberately  and  go  Into  a 
markup,  which  the  committee  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  have 
promised,  for  no  later  than  May  4. 

I  think  at  that  time  we  will  have 
much  more  information,  we  will  be  in 
a  much  better  position.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  any  Senator  in  a  position 
of  having  done  something  that  could 
be  exploited  and  used  by  our  adversar- 
ies against  us,  that  could  depict  us  as 
taking  an  action  that  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  time  to  a 
very  vital  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
soon  be  yielding  to  Senator  Mattingly 
for  a  statement.  But  before  I  do  I 
caruiot  pass  up  this  opportunity  where 
I  feel  I  should  comment  on  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  statement  about 
the  threat  today. 

If  there  was  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  would  say.  Mr. 
President,  In  1962  compared  to  what 
was  happening  in  Cuba— and.  In  my 
opinion,  we  will  not  go  back  over  histo- 
ry again— I  think  history  will  show 
that  the  United  States  chose  the 
wrong  place  to  do  battle  with  the 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  they 
chose  to  go  to  Vietnam  Instead  of 
going  to  Cuba  In  the  early  1960's. 

We  could  have  resisted  communism 
much  easier,  much  simpler,  and  with 
much  less  strain  on  the  finances  and 
the  blood  of  this  country,  in  a  fashion, 
and  we  would  have  lltterated  those 
people  of  Cuba  In  1962.  I  regret  It  did 
not  happen. 

But  If  the  threat  was  serious  in  1962 
It  Is  even  more  serious  In  1982  because 
in  1962  the  United  States  held  a  supe- 
rior nuclear  tactical  and  strategic,  any 
kind  of.  military  advantage,  economic, 
and  so  forth,  over  the  Soviets,  over 
what  we  hold  today. 

There  was  no  parity  in  those  days. 
The  United  States  did  have  a  great  su- 
periority In  capability  to  deliver,  in  a 
capability  to  field  troops,  in  any  cate- 
gory that  we  look  at. 

Today  the  role  Is  quite  reversed. 
There  are  11  separate  clear  violations 
of  the  Kermedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment, and  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  brought  In  what 
the  administration  statement  is.  But  it 
Is  very  contradictory.  Only  yesterday 
they  told  me  they  supported  the 
thrust  of  this  resolution,  as  have  all 
administrations  since  1962. 

Repeatedly,  Secretary  Haig.  the 
President,  Mr.  Casey  of  the  CIA,  Gen- 
eral Jones,  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Ikle,  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger have  all  repeatedly  cited  viola- 


tions of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement,  and  President  Reagan  him- 
self has  done  so.  So  even  If  it  was  a 
threat  in  1962  It  is  even  more  of  a 
threat  today. 

We  are  witnessing  a  concerted  effort 
at  the  communlzatlon  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  strong, 
clear  cut,  firm  position  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  It  is  high  time  that 
we  have  it  and  that  we  stand  up  and 
recognize  on  which  side  we  are. 

It  is  an  Ideological  struggle.  We  now 
have  an  opportunity.  In  view  of  the 
elections  that  took  place  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  I  think  It  Is  time  for  this  Con- 
gress to  speak  to  that  and  to  stand  up 
In  support  of  those  people  who  love 
freedom  and  in  support  of  those 
people  about  whom  President  Kenne- 
dy stated  so  clearly  in  his  Inaugural 
address  In  1960  that  we  support  any 
friend  and  oppose  any  enemy  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  I  have  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  both  his  statement  and  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

When  I  look  back  I  recall  some  of 
the  same  remarks  being  made  when 
we  were  debating  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resolution  that  we 
had  In  trying  to  prevent  some  of  the 
money  being  used  to  bail  out  the 
banks  that  had  money  which  they 
loaned  to  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Symms  amendment  and 
commend  him  for  bringing  It  before 
the  Senate.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
affirm  the  law  of  the  land.  But  more 
importantly  an  opportunity  for  us.  as 
representatives  of  a  free  people,  to 
demonstrate  our  resolve  to  maintain 
and  promote  freedom  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Symms  amendment  allows  this 
body  to  reaffirm  the  action  it  took  In 
September  of  1962  when  it  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230.  In  addi- 
tion, by  voting  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  demonstrate  our  continuing 
support  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
proclaimed  in  1823  and  the  Rio  Treaty 
of  1947. 

Mr.  President,  I  fall  to  see  the  argu- 
ment as  advanced  by  those  who 
oppose  this  amendment  or  who  may 
want  to  table  It.  The  two  arguments 
that  I  have  heard  opposing  this 
amendment  are,  first,  that  It  may  In 
some  way  Interfere  with  the  war 
powers  resolution  of  1973;  and  second, 
that  some  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  want  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  leave  until 
another  day  a  discussion  of  the  war 
powers  resolution;  however,  I  will 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  I  do 


not  see  how  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  In  any  way  Interferes  with 
the  operation  of  that  resolution.  I  say 
that  for  one  simple  reason,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  Is  not  binding 
and  does  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
This  measure.  If  adopted  by  us,  would 
not  be  sent  to  the  House  nor  would  It 
be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  simply  allows  us  to 
express  our  resolve  to  abide  within 
this  body  on  the  rule  of  the  law  as  It 
presently  exists  and  on  a  set  of  princi- 
ples which  I  believe  the  majority  of 
this  Chamber  support. 

Indeed,  the  letter  I  received  from 
four  of  my  colleagues  calling  for  a 
motion  to  table  or  not  to  pass  the 
Symms  amendment  clearly  states  that 
"the  purposes  of  the  Symms  amend- 
ment are  ones  we  all  can  support 
•  •  •  •• 

Well.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the 
case.  I  fail  to  understand  where  the 
merit  is  in  the  opponents  arguments 
concerning  this  amendment. 

The  other  argiunent  that  I  have 
heard  advanced  is  that  some  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
want  to  hold  hearings  on  the  measure. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  the  greatest  admi- 
ration for  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee,  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Its  other  members.  However,  I  must 
say  that  since  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  not  have  the  force 
or  effect  of  the  law  and  since  Senator 
Percy  states  in  his  own  letter  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Sjonms  amendment 
are  ones  we  can  all  support,  I  fall  to 
see  the  need  to  hold  hearings  to  basl- 
caUy  allow  this  body  to  reaffirm  ap- 
proximately 160  years  of  basic  U.S. 
policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
asked  to  do  here  today  should  be  ex- 
tremely easy  for  us  as  a  deliberative 
body  to  do,  especially,  in  light  of  the 
constant  attempts  by  our  adversaries 
in  our  own  hemisphere  to  instigate, 
support,  and  spread  a  doctrine  that  Is 
totally  opposed  to  eversrthing  we  as  a 
nation  stand  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  must  act  directly  on  this 
matter.  We  must  send  the  right  signal 
from  this  Chamber  to  all  those  who 
are  waiting  for  a  firm  message  to  be 
sent  on  the  Issue  of  noninterference  in 
this  hemisphere.  We  must  not  hesi- 
tate. The  message  must  be  imequlvo- 
cal  in  expressing  our  intentions.  The 
Symms  amendment  clearly  meets  this 
test.  I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  vote 
for  tabling  this  amendment  but  to 
vote  to  support  It  and  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  very  much 
for  that  very  enlightened  statement.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more  that  if 
we  do  not  have  an  agreement  with  the 
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thnjst  of  It.  why  not  say  it  and  send 
the  message  down  south  and.  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  give  that  kind  of 
support  to  the  State  Department  so 
that  they  will  be  negotiating  in  any 
future  negotiations  they  may  have 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
what  we  are  examining  here  is  the 
substance  of  the  matter,  rather  than 
the  procedure.  What  we  should  be 
concerned  with  is  the  procedure.  And. 
as  one  who  has  always  believed  in  or- 
derly procedure  in  the  Senate,  unless 
there  Is  a  great  demand  for  speed,  a 
resolution  of  this  sort,  no  matter 
whether  one  agrees  with  it  or  dis- 
agrees with  it.  should  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee.  This  has 
nearly  always  been  the  procedure  in 
the  past. 

In  this  case,  with  the  committee's 
consideration  of  this  amendment,  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  a  witness.  I 
am  sure  that  some  form  of  the  meas- 
ure not  too  different  from  his  own 
would  be  reported  out  by  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  do  not  see  the  extreme  ur- 
gency or  any  reason  for  it  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  at  this  time,  bypass- 
ing the  regular  procedure. 

Also,  commenting  on  the  point  that 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
as  to  this  amendment  being  of  help  to 
the  State  Department.  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Rkcoro  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Alvln  Drischler. 

DxAB  Skrator  Baxxr:  While  recognizing 
its  non-binding  nature,  every  Administra- 
tion since  the  Kennedy  Admlnlatratlon  has 
affirmed  the  1M2  resolution  as  a  statement 
of  actual  n.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  Because 
of  the  troubled  situation  In  the  Caribbean 
today,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  Symms 
re-statement  resolution  helpful  to  our  over- 
all efforts  In  that  region  now. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  about  as 
clear,  simple,  short,  and  articulate  a 
representation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's viewpoint  as  you  could  get. 
They  obviously  would  prefer  it  not  be 
passed.  I  think  that  is  another  reajson 
to  support  the  formal  procedural 
course  of  not  acting  favorably  on  this 
measiire  at  this  time,  but  tabling  it  for 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREf:iDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  inquiry  on  the  time  re- 


maining for  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  98  minutes  re- 
maining, the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
20  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  50  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
talked  and  heard  a  great  many  con- 
cerns raised.  Most  of  the  concerns 
seem  to  be  whether  or  not  we  should 
be  voting  on  this  today  and  whetljer  or 
not  it  is  timely.  I  think  that  it  certain- 
ly is  timely  today.  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  a  few  more  points  to  reinforce 
the  necessity  that  the  Senate  speak  to 
this  issue  and  do  so  today  and  do  so  in 
a  very  strong  and  affirmative  fashion. 
Because,  for  many,  many  years,  and 
we  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  normal- 
ly historically  it  has  failed  at  different 
times  because  of  our  lack  of  resolve  to 
make  a  determination  of  just  what  the 
position  of  the  United  States  is.  I  wish 
to  go  back  through  a  few  points  that 
have  been  brought  up  by  my  col- 
leagues and  reassert  what  I  believe  the 
Issues  are  that  are  before  us  today. 

First,  I  want  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  significant  Soviet  activities 
that  are  now  going  on  in  Cuba.  Gener- 
al Jones,  the  current  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Congressman 
Kemp  of  New  York,  and  others  have 
made  outright  accusations  of  the  Sovi- 
ets of  clear-cut  violations  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement.  The 
Soviet  acts  which  violate  the  agree- 
ment, according  to  numerous  press  re- 
ports over  the  years,  are  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  strategic  submarine  base 
built  at  Cienfuegos,  complete  with  a 
nuclear  warhead  handling  facility. 

The  visits  of  Soviet  Qolf  and  Echo 
class  submarines  to  Cienfuegos,  carry- 
ing strategic  nuclear  warhead- 
equipped,  long-range  missiles. 

The  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  heavy  bomb- 
ers, which  regularly  fly  to  Cuba. 

The  66.000  tons  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  shipped  to  Cuba  in  1981, 
three  times  more  than  was  shipped 
there  in  1962. 

One  does  not  have  to  ask  a  very  hard 
question  to  get  an  answer  to  find  out 
where  all  of  the  arms  and  equipment 
in  Latin  America  have  been  coming 
from  to  arm  the  Marxist-Leninist 
guerrillas  that  have  been  very  active 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  nuclear-missile-equipped  Soviet 
naval  task  force  tours  of  the  Caribbe- 
an in  1981,  threatening  vital  oilfields 
in  Latin  American  countries,  as  well  as 
potential  oil  supplies  to  this  country. 

The  Soviet  combat  brigade  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  have  available  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  of  1962  in  addition 


to  this,  not  only  for  the  historical 
point  of  it  for  our  colleagues,  but  also 
for  the  public.  Accordingly,  we  have 
made  a  text  of  that  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  available.  I  placed  it 
in  the  Record  previously  to  this,  and  it 
is  available  for  the  public.  It  is  so  clear 
what  those  violations  are. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  our  Presi- 
dent now  faces  a  very,  very  difficult 
problem.  In  fact,  in  the  soft  underbel- 
ly of  the  United  States,  the  Caribbean 
basin,  Fidel  Castro,  in  my  opinion,  has 
become  a  real  cancer,  clearly  threaten- 
ing the  American  security. 

I  mentioned  General  Jones,  but  in 
addition  to  General  Jones,  Director 
Casey  of  the  CIA  made  the  following 
statement  on  March  8,  1961. 

The  question  was:  "Does  what  is 
happening  now  in  Cuba  violate  the 
1962  Kermedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
ending  the  missile  crisis?" 

The  answer  by  Director  Casey:  "Oh, 
sure  it  does,  because  the  1962  agree- 
ment said  the  Soviets  would  send  no 
offensive  weapons,  and  it  also  said 
there  would  be  no  export  of  revolution 
from  Cuba.  The  agreement  has  been 
violated  for  20  years." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  also 
useful  to  cite  exactly  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral Jones,  actually  said  on  the  Soviet 
violations  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  of  1962.  Congress- 
man Jack  Kemp  asked  General  Jones 
the  following  question  on  March  4, 
1981,  in  open  hearings  t>efore  the 
House  Budget  Committee: 

Congressman  Keicp: 

You  talked  about  the  global  threat,  Gen- 
eral Jones.  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  is  It  not  true 
that  those  Mlg-23  Jets  on  the  docks  of  Cuba, 
and  with  new  helicopters  In  Cuba,  and  a 
massive  infusion  of  military  equipment  by 
the  Soviets  into  Cuba,  that  there  is  a  de 
facto.  If  not  a  de  Jure  violation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  understandings  that  this  country 
has  (had)  with  them  *  *  *. 

General  Jones  answered: 

We  interpret  It  (Soviet  actions  In  Cuba)  as 
a  violation.  •  •  •  In  my  Judgment,  they  (the 
Soviets)  have  gone  beyond  the  1962  accords 
and  have  gone  beyond  clearly  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  (in)  Central  America.  They  (the 
Soviets)  are  now  the  dominant  military 
power  In  the  Caribbean  by  a  wide,  wide 
margin.  They  (the  Soviets)  are  building  up 
Nlcaraguans  to  be  the  dominant  military 
power  In  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  a  colloquy  between  my  col- 
league Senator  Denton  and  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  Dr. 
Fred  Ikle,  on  March  11,  1981.  At  that 
time.  Under  Secretary  Ikle,  in  effect, 
appeared  to  confirm  the  New  York 
Post  headline  of  March  11,  1982, 
"Nuke  Bases  in  Cuba."  Moreover,  Ikle 
stated  that  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  had  been  eroded 
away  to  nothing  by  Soviet  actions. 

Mr.  President,  on  Sunday,  March  14. 
Congressman  Robert  Dornan  of  Cali- 
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fomia  was  interviewed  on  NBC's 
"Meet  the  Press"  program.  Congress- 
man Dornan  cited  new  Soviet  subma- 
rine pens  being  built  at  Cienfuegos  in 
Cuba,  and  Soviet  Mig-27  nuclear-capa- 
ble fighter-bombers  being  deployed  in 
Cuba.  Representative  Dornan  has 
therefore  joined  Jack  Kemp,  General 
Jones,  CIA  Director  Casey,  Under  Sec- 
retary Ikle,  and  myself  in  accusing  the 
Soviets  of  violating  the  Kermedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  of  1962.  Since 
that  time,  President  Reagan  made  the 
same  accusation. 

I  think  it  is  very  timely,  and  I  say  to 
my  friends,  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat alike,  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  are  asking  to  table 
this  motion,  that  there  could  be  noth- 
ing that  would  be  a  sign  of  a  weak  ne- 
gotiating position  from  this  adminis- 
tration that  would  be  worse  than  to 
table  this  amendment.  It  would  send 
the  wrong  signal.  It  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  a  signal  to  show  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  its  will. 

This  Is  a  political  question.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  military  might  and 
power.  This  Is  a  question  of  do  we.  the 
United  States,  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  those  people,  in  this 
hemisphere  particularly,  who  are 
trying  to  resist  being  subverted  by 
Soviet  domination  and  by  Cuban  domi- 
nation, by  external  forces  that  would 
have  an  intervention  into  those  coun- 
tries for  a  Marxist-Leninist  revolution. 

I  think  it  is  very  timely  that  we  act 
on  this  today,  because  there  is  never  a 
time  when  we  should  delay  making  a 
very  clear  and  concise  position  with  re- 
spect to  our  foreign  policy. 

Before  I  go  into  the  specific  aspects 
of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment that  are  being  violated,  I  would 
like  to  refer  again  to  this  copy  of  the 
New  York  Post.  As  I  mentioned,  the 
headline  and  feature  story  "Nuke 
Bases  In  Cuba"  was  in  effect  con- 
firmed as  accurate  by  Under  Secretary 
Ikle.  I  would  also  like  to  make  my  col- 
leagues aware  of  several  other  Soviet 
actions  in  Cuba  which  are  largely  un- 
known but  which  further  violate  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement: 

First,  there  are  pictures  in  both 
Cuban  and  Miami,  Fla.,  newspapers  of 
Soviet  long-range,  nuclear  warhead- 
equipped,  surface-tc-surface  cruise 
missiles  being  paraded  in  Havana  in 
1964,  1965,  and  1966.  Two  types  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles  were  shown, 
one  naval,  called  the  SS-N-12  Shad- 
dock, and  the  other  launched  from 
truck  trailers.  Both  of  these  types  of 
missiles  have  a  range  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  1,450  nautical  miles, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  Soviet  SS- 
4  Sandal,  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles deployed  to  Cuba  in  1962. 

Second,  there  are  several  authorita- 
tive published  reports  that  not  aU  of 
the  Soviet  SS-4  MRBM's  were  with- 
drawn in  1962.  At  that  time  the  Sovi- 
ets publicly  admitted  having  42  SS-4 


MRBM's  in  Cuba,  and  pledged  to  with- 
draw them  all.  But  according  to  vari- 
ous authoritative  published  reports, 
only  38  of  the  42  Soviet  SS-4  MRBM's 
were  actually  observed  by  U.S.  intelli- 
gence aerial  reconnaissance  photogra- 
phy as  actually  being  withdrawn. 
Where  are  the  remaining  4  MRBM's? 
In  some  of  the  many  Cuban  caves  is 
the  obvious  answer. 

Third,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  20,  1962. 
the  day  the  original  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 230  was  so  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved, the  Soviets  had  75  Mig  jet 
fighters  in  Cuba  and  250  tanks.  But 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Under 
Secretary  Ikle  on  March  11,  1982, 
there  are  now  over  200  Soviet  Mig 
fighters  and  over  650  Soviet  tanks  in 
Cuba.  The  number  of  Soviet  Mig's  in 
Cuba  has  thus  almost  tripled,  and  the 
nimiber  of  Soviet  tanks  in  Cuba  has 
likewise  almost  tripled.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  have  given  the  Cuban  Navy 
two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  which 
are  offensive  weapons  capable  of  inter- 
dicting vital  U.S.  shipping  lanes 
throughout  the  Caribl>ean. 

Fourth,  in  1966  there  were  photo- 
graphs of  Soviet  FROG  surface-to-sur- 
face nuclear-warhead  equipped  tacti- 
cal missiles  being  paraded  in  Havana. 
These  missiles  have  short  range,  but 
their  range  is  sufficient  to  attack  tar- 
gets in  the  United  States  and  they  too, 
have  never  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  evidence 
can  be  added  to  the  evidence  I  cited 
earlier  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement.  I  would 
now  like  to  cite  the  relevant  portions 
of  this  agreement,  which  are  being  vio- 
lated: 

*  *  *  work  to  cease  on  offensive  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  and  for  all  weapons  systems 
In  Cuba  capable  of  offensive  use  to  be  ren- 
dered Inoperable  •  *  '  you  (Khrushchev) 
would  agree  to  remove  these  weapons  sys- 
tems from  Cuba  under  appropriate  United 
Nations  supervision,  and  undertake  •  •  •  to 
halt  the  further  Introduction  of  such  weap- 
ons into  Cuba  •  •  •  Khrushchev  stated  that 
we  (the  Soviets)  have  Instructed  our  officers 
•  •  •  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  stop 
the  construction  of  the  facilities  Indicated- 
missile  sites— and  to  dismantle  and  return 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  consider  my 
letter  to  you  as  firm  understandings  on  the 
part  of  both  our  governments  which  should 
be  promptly  carried  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  just  as  a  courtesy,  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  that  he  re- 
quested 10  minutes.  Of  course,  he  con- 
trols the  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  about  a  month 
or  so  ago  the  Tidewater  Conference  of 
Republican  leaders  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  which  explicitly 
left  open  the  option  for  the  United 
States  to  use  force  if  our  interests  are 
threatened  in  Latin  America.  This  res- 


olution is  very  similar  to  the  wording 
of  the  Amendment  now  being  offered. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  invited  biparti- 
san support  of  this  amendment,  and 
we  are  happy  that  Senator  Randolph 
has  joined  with  us  in  support  of  it.  I 
think  it  certainly  is  timely,  and  I  urge 
that  Senator  Percy  not  move  to  table 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake.  It  is  my  intention  that  we  will 
vote  on  this  resolution,  and  we  will  do 
so  yet  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution,  to  give  a  strong 
bipartisan  support  of  a  strong  position 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean 
basin  and  in  Latin  America,  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  in  recent  weeks  in 
El  Salvador,  with  the  elections  that 
went  so  very  favorably  in  opposition  to 
those  forces  who  are  trying  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  that  coimtry 
by  force,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Communist  Marxist-Leninist  backed 
guerrillas  that  are  operating  in  El  Sal- 
vador that  are  being  funded,  armed, 
fed,  and  clothed  by  our  Soviet-Cuban 
adversaries  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  made  the  case  earlier  today 
that  the  threat  that  existed  in  1962  in 
Cuba  is  even  more  magnified  today 
and  that  the  timing  of  this  resolution 
is  very  appropriate,  in  view  of  what 
has  happened  in  El  Salvador  in  recent 
weeks— specifically,  the  very  successful 
election  there  in  which  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  repudiated  the  extension 
of  Castro's  power  into  El  Salvador. 

I  wish  to  go  back  for  a  few  moments 
and  talk  about  the  history  of  what 
happened  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
1962  and  other  things  that  have  hap- 
pened liistorically  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  policy  in  connection  with  the 
North-South  Axis,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  other  Important  docimients 
and  treaties  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged. 

First,  I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to 
talk  about  what  Senator  Smathers  of 
Florida  pointed  out  in  1962,  when 
Joint  Resolution  230  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Rio  Treaty 
of  1947,  the  1954  Act  of  Bogota,  the 
Costa  Rica  communique  of  1960,  and 
the  Punta  del  Este  communique  of 
1961  were  very  important  statements 
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of  American  hemispheric  policy.  Sena- 
tor Smathers  argued: 

Each  of  these  documenU  states  clearly 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  band  together  in 
action  to  stop  any  outside  power  from 
coming  In  and  exercising  its  Influence  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  democracy  as  we 
understand  them  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Senator  Smathers  added: 

.  .  .  inroads  .  .  .  have  been  made  by  the 
Communists  in  Cuba,  and  the  danger  to  the 
Whole  hemisphere  of  having  the  Commu- 
nists in  Cuba  (is  growing). 

Senator  Smathers  concluded: 

The  main  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
Indicate  to  the  world  more  specifically,  and 
more  directly  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ments in  Cuba  and  Moscow,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  Sutes  are  actively  supporting 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  in  what- 
ever action  he  deems  it  necessary  to  take  to 
prevent  any  action  by  the  Castro  regime  in 
Cuba  which  would  threaten  the  Security  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  of  the  other 
countries  of  Latin  America.  .  .  .  overall  (S. 
Res.  230  of  1962)  is  a  clear,  strong  sUtement 
that  we  wlU  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent 
Communist  infiltration  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  back  on  September 
20,  1962.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah.  Senator  Moss,  stated: 

Our  policy  is  to  rid  the  hemisphere  of  the 
Castro  regime  and  the  Soviet  influence. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  remind  ourselves 
what  the  Monroe  E>octrine  we  are 
reaffirming  actually  states.  I  quote 
from  President  Monroe's  message  of 
December  2,  1823: 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety  ...  it  is  Impossible  that 
the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  politi- 
cal system  to  any  portion  of  either  conti- 
nent without  endangering  our  peace  and 
happiness. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  what 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty  of  1928 
stated  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In 
article  II  it  said: 

The  United  States  regards  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  a  part  of  its  national  security 
and  defense.  Under  the  right  of  self-defense 
allowed  by  the  treaty  must  necessarily  be 
included  the  right  to  maintain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  is  part  of  our  system  of  Na- 
tional defense.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  President  Grover 
Cleveland  said  the  following  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  on  December  17. 
1895: 

The  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  is 
strong  and  sound  because  its  enforcement  is 
Important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a 
Nation,  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
our  free  Institutions  and  the  tranquil  main- 
tenance of  our  distinct  form  of  government. 

In  June  1914.  Secretary  of  State 
Elihu  Root  stated: 

The  doctrine  is  not  international  law,  but 
it  rests  upon  the  right  of  self-protection  and 
that   right   is  recognized  by   International 


law.  The  right  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  In- 
dependent sovereignty.  It  is  well  understood 
that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-protec- 
tion may,  and  frequently  does,  extend  in  its 
effect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territorial  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  exercising  it  .  .  . 
Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration 
based  upon  this  Nation's  right  of  self-pro- 
tection, it  can  not  be  transmuted  into  a 
Joint,  or  common,  declaration  by  American 
States,  or  any  number  of  them.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  reference  to  the  South 
American  governments,  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects, the  international  right  upon  which 
the  declaration  expressly  rests  is  not  senti- 
ment or  sympathy  or  a  claim  to  dictate 
what  kind  of  government  any  other  country 
shall  have,  but  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  because  the  new  governments 
can  not  be  overthrown  by  the  allied  powers 
"without  endangering  our  peace  and  happi- 
ness" that  "the  United  States  cannot  behold 
such  interposition  in  any  form  with  Indiffer- 
ence." 

In  June  1914.  Prof.  Theodore  Wool- 
sey  stated: 

There  are  now  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  characterize  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  First,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  statement  of  policy 
originated  and  maintained  by  reason  of  self- 
interest,  not  of  altruism.  Second,  it  was  Jus- 
tifiable by  reason  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense (which  is  a  recognized  principle  of 
international  law).  Third,  it  called  no  new 
rights  into  being,  therefore,  whenever  it 
oversteps  the  principle  of  self-defense  rea- 
sonably interpreted,  the  right  disappears 
and  the  policy  is  questionable  because  it 
then  violates  the  rights  of  others.  .  .  .  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  based  upon  the  rights  of 
self-defense.  This  Is  the  first  law  of  nations 
as  of  individuals. 

As  Senator  Miller  stated  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1962.  in  the  same  debate  with 
Senator  Smothers  and  Senator  Moss: 

.  .  .  Back  in  1919,  there  was  no  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  Senators  over  the  fact  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  expression  of  our  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense.  There  should 
t>e  no  doubt  about  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  stated  in  1962: 

We  face  a  relentless  struggle  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
clash  of  armies  or  even  nuclear  armaments. 
The  armies  are  there,  and  In  large  number. 
The  nuclear  armaments  are  there.  But  they 
serve  primarily  as  the  shield  behind  which 
subversion.  Infiltration,  and  a  host  of  other 
tactics  steadily  advance,  picking  off  vulnera- 
ble areas  one  by  one  in  situations  which  do 
not  permit  our  own  armed  intervention.  .  .  . 
Our  security  may  be  lost  piece  by  piece, 
country  by  country,  without  the  filing  of  a 
single  missile  or  the  crossing  of  a  single 
border. 

And  President  Kennedy  further 
stated  in  1962: 

If  at  any  time  the  Communist  buildup  in 
Cuba  were  to  endanger  or  Interfere  with  our 
Security  In  any  way,  including  our  base  at 
Guantanamo,  our  passage  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  our  missile  and  space  activities  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  or  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  In  this  county,  or  If  Cuba  should 
ever  attempt  to  export  its  aggressive  pur- 
poses by  force,  or  the  threat  of  force, 
against  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere,  or 
become  an  offensive  military  base  of  signifi- 
cant capacity  for  the  Soviet  Union,  then 


this  country  will  do  whatever  must  be  done 
to  protect  Its  own  security  and  that  of  its 
allies. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  really  the  es- 
sence of  what  this  discussion  is  about 
today,  and  I  might  quote  further  from 
what  President  Kennedy  said  earlier 
on  January  20,  1961.  He  said: 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardships,  sup- 
port any  friends,  oppose  any  foe.  In  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liber- 
ty. This  much  we  pledge  and  more. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  back  at 
what  the  significance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
sad  day  indeed  if  it  should  be  the  deci- 
sion and  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  to 
table  this  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20  because  what  it  would 
be  in  effect  saying  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  behind  those  state- 
ments of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
past,  of  the  people  from  whom  I 
quoted.  Secretary  Root,  for  example, 
who  makes  the  case  so  clearly  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  and  that  law 
being  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to 
self-defense.  And  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  in 
jeopardy  if  we  allow  for  a  domino 
theory  to  take  place  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Americas  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
most  certainly  the  case. 

And  I  might  Just  quote  another 
statement  that  President  Kennedy 
made  when  he  called  for  the  affirma- 
tion of  American  determination  to 
resist  Soviet  and  Cuban  aggression 
and  military  threats  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  he  predicted  in  1960  that  "Soviet 
missile  power  will  be  the  shield  behind 
which  they  will  slowly  but  surely  ad- 
vance through  Sputnik  diplomacy, 
limited  brushfire  wars,  indirect  nono- 
vert  aggression,  intimidation,  subver- 
sion, internal  revolution,  increased 
prestige  or  Influence  and  the  vicious 
blackmail  of  our  allies.  The  periphery 
of  the  free  world  will  slowly  be  nibbled 
away." 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  threat  that  existed  when  this 
originally  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was 
signed  into  law  in  1962  most  certainly 
is  more  of  a  problem  to  us  today  than 
it  was  in  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Coruiecticut. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  what  I  understand  will 
be  a  motion  to  table ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  10  minutes  or 
whatever  time  the  Senator  requires. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
motion  that  will  be  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  has 
brought  this  matter  to  the  floor  for 
debate;  indeed,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  matter  of  our  involvement  In 
the  Caribbean,  more  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  Cuba,  would  be  debated  at 
length  and  that  whatever  policies  have 
held  sway  during  the  past  20  years 
would,  by  virtue  of  such  debate,  be 
changed. 

The  fondness  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  the  policies  of  the  sixties  Is 
understandable.  The  amendments  he 
has  offered  and  his  comments  harken 
back  to  that  hallowed  time  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  went  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  with  the  Soviets,  and 
they  blinked.  It  was  a  high  watermark 
of  sorts  for  American  influence  and 
control  of  the  international  scene,  a 
point  to  which  many  seek  to  return 
today. 

Well,  unfortunately  the  world  has 
changed  a  bit  since  October  3,  1962. 
The  early  revolutionary  regime  in 
Cuba  is  now  throughly  institutional- 
ized and  Is  in  complete  control  of  that 
island.  The  bipolar  politics  of  the  cold 
war  have  given  way  to  a  multipolar 
system  in  which  regional  powers  and 
leaders  exercise  in  many  cases  more 
influence  than  the  so-called  superpow- 
ers. More  than  a  dozen  Latin  Ameri- 
can states  that  were  colonies  then  are 
now  independent  nations,  asserting 
their  legitimate  rights  to  self-determi- 
nation. The  style  and  substance  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  region  has  evolved 
from  policies  of  paternalism  and  inter- 
vention to  a  more  enlightened  and 
constructive  policy  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion, as  represented  by  President  Rea- 
gan's Caribbean  Basin  initiative, 
which  I  strongly  support.  Locking  our- 
selves into  the  policies  of  1962,  and  by 
analogy  to  those  of  1823  and  1947. 
may  be  good  for  public  relations  or 
saber-rattling  purposes,  but  it  is  bad 
foreign  policy. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been 
considerable    interest    and    optimism 


created  by  the  proposal  of  Mexican 
President  Lopez  PortiUo  to  negotiate 
and  end  to  the  conflict  In  El  Salvador. 
These  feelings  have  been  widespread 
throughout  the  Congress  and  have 
been  expressed  by  none  other  than 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  himself.  An  es- 
sential part  of  that  proposal  is  region- 
al negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
Senate  passage  of  these  amendments 
would  throw  a  diplomatic  wrench  into 
the  delicate  discussions  which  are  in 
progress  on  this  matter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  hearings  and  a  markup 
session  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  these 
matters.  I  hardly  think  that  the  reaf- 
firmation of  a  20-yeaw-old  policy, 
which  the  administration  has  already 
repeatedly  affirmed  in  many  ways,  is 
such  an  urgent  priority  that  the  Sen- 
ate's hand  must  be  forced  in  this  way. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  stated 
that  he  fears  that  tabling  his  amend- 
ment may  be  misinterpreted  as  a 
change  in  national  policy.  I  would  say 
that  the  responsibility  for  sending 
such  a  signal  would  lie  with  those  who 
raise  such  a  critical  matter  before  the 
Senate  or  even  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  ready  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  what  both- 
ers me  most  about  these  amendments 
is  that  they  call  for  a  reaffirmation, 
pure  and  simple,  of  a  policy  that  20 
years  of  history  have  proven  to  be  a 
failure.  I  ask  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment;  has  this  policy  we  are 
reaffirming  succeeded  In  keeping  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  Cuba  or  the  Carib- 
bean? Has  it  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  or  at  least  a  leash  on  Mr. 
Castro?  Has  it  contributed  to  our  in- 
volvement in  the  problems  of  the 
region  so  that  we  can  resolve  conflicts 
there?  The  answer  to  all  these  is  clear- 
ly "No."  I  suggest  to  the  contrary  that 
our  policy  with  respect  to  Cuba  has  re- 
sulted in  a  momentous  defeat  by  de- 
fault for  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
and  a  functional  isolation  of  the 
United  States  from  the  region. 

In  the  battle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Cuban  people,  the  United 
States  has  completely  surrendered  the 
field  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  or 
not  we  think  it  is  justified,  the  Cubans 
take  tremendous  pride  in  what  they 
have  accomplished  over  the  last  20 
years  and  by  Caribbean  standartis 
they  have  come  a  long  way. 

When  I  visited  Cuba  in  1980  I  saw 
the  contributions  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  island  that  had  been 
made  not  just  by  the  Soviets  but  by 
the  British,  the  Canadians,  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Japanese,  the  Swedes,  the 
French,  and  so  on  and  on.  I  was  ap- 
palled. Where  was  my  country,  the 
United  States?  Where  were  the  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  the  doctors,  the 
teachers,  the  builders,  suid  all  those 
who  can  show  the  Cubans  the  best  of 


what  America  is  and  has  to  offer?  No- 
where to  be  seen  was  there  anything 
American.  We  have  chosen  to  squan- 
der a  golden  opportunity  and,  in  the 
process,  foster  the  anti-American  feel- 
ings and  the  dependence  upon  the  So- 
viets which  are  so  inimical  to  our  in- 
terests. 

So  I  will  vote,  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  a  motion  to  table  the  Symms 
amendment  No.  1348,  and  I  applaud 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  taking 
this  necessary  procedural  step  to 
insure  that  this  body  acts  carefully 
and  wisely  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  further  comments  to  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho  if  he  would  care  to 
respond  to  them. 

Mr.  PELL.  Before  the  Senator  does, 
Mr.  President,  wlU  he  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  certainly  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
his  speech.  I  realize  we  are  getting  into 
a  little  more  substance  than  procedure 
with  respect  to  the  problem. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  ground 
for  voting  to  table  is  a  procedural  one, 
but  as  long  as  he  has  brought  up  the 
question  of  substance,  I  want  to  com- 
pletely congratulate  him  on  his  view- 
point. 

I  also  have  been  to  Cuba.  I  was  the 
last  Senator  to  go  there  after  Castro 
came  in,  and  I  went  back  in  1974  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Javits.  I,  too,  was  struck  by  the 
lack  of  American  Influence  that  we 
have  there. 

We  started  out  with  a  country  in 
which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy toward  the  United  States  and  a 
sense  of  rappori. 

What  has  happened  over  the  years? 
I  think  we  frankly  created  a  Franken- 
stein there  by  isolating  it  into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was 
one  major  invasion,  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
which  was  aborted;  the  CIA  sought  to 
assassinate  a  chief  of  government;  and 
then  we  wonder  why  Cuba  is  now  the 
greatest  exporter  of  virulent  commu- 
nism in  the  world  today,  with  the 
numbers  of  soldiers  outside  her  shores 
on  a  scale  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
forces  serving  on  foreign  soil. 

I  think  we  should  take  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  heart 
and  adjust  our  policies.  Through  con- 
tact and  normalization  of  relations  we 
should  try  to  bring  Cuba  back  to 
where  she  belongs  as  part  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

The  administration  now  has  indicat- 
ed that  it  is  willing  to  enter  into  talks 
with  Cuba,  and  in  fact  the  process  is 
underway  as  evidenced  by  Secretary 
Haig's  meeting  with  the  Cuban  Vice 
President  last  November  and  by  Gen- 
eral Walters'  meeting  with  Fidel 
Castro  In  Havana  last  month.  I  sup- 
port these  initiatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Let  me  say  this  as  to  the  matter  of 
procedure  and  substance.  As  I  indicat- 
ed at  the  outset  of  my  speech,  sub- 
stance is  exactly  what  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed. I  do  not  see  why  Senators  like 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  this  Senator  and  others  who 
have  advocated  a  change  in  policy, 
should  have  to  defend  our  positions.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
those  who  back  this  kind  of  rhetoric 
are  the  ones  who  should  defend  the 
position  which,  in  effect,  keeps  in 
place  a  policy  that  has  managed  to  put 
the  Soviet  Union  right  in  the  middle 
of  this  hemisphere. 

This,  in  its  final  impact,  I  believe,  is 
a  pro-Soviet  amendment  that  we  have 
here  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  The  Soviet  Union  runs  willy- 
nilly  through  the  Caribbean,  and  be- 
cause the  United  States  will  not  enter 
into  that  field  of  battle  and  com- 
pete  

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  To  say  that  this  is  a  pro- 
Soviet  amendment,  the  fact  with 
people  in  Cuba  who  wanted  to  go  back 
and  liberate  their  friends  in  Cuba 
during  the  1960's  and  1970's  and  were 
not  allowed  to  by  this  Government, 
because  we  were  respecting  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement,  which 
said  as  long  as  the  Cubans  did  not 
export  Marxist-Leninist  revolution,  as 
long  as  they  did  not  put  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba,  we  would  respect 
that  and  not  allowing,  disallowing 
those  people  who  wanted  to  help 
Cubans  seek  self-determination,  in 
effect.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Castro  is  still  there. 

I  would  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  the  foreign 
policy  has  failed,  but  not  for  the  same 
reasons.  I  would  also  say  that  the 
standard  of  living  in  Cuba  certainly  is 
not  better  than  it  was  before  1958 
when  Castro  took  over.  The  contrary 
is  true.  Cuba  is  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  Latin  America  today, 
when,  at  one  time,  it  was  one  of  the 
more  affluent  countries  by  Latin 
American  standards. 

Our  policy  has  not  been  one  that 
this  Senator  would  like  to  have,  but 
the  fact  that  we  have  kept  and  pro- 
tected and  harbored  Castro,  we  have 
allowed  an  ideological  war  to  take 
place.  There  has  been  no  sale  of  ideas 
about  the  virtue  and  humanitarian  as- 
pects of  capitalism  that  could  bring 
forth  opportunities  and  upward  mobil- 
ity for  the  Cuban  people.  All  that  has 
happened  has  been  the  United  States 
has  protected  Cuba  from  anybody  that 
might  want  to  go  in  and  establish  a 
government,  establish  a  beachhead,  so 


to  speak,  establish  a  revolution  to  lib- 
erate the  Cubans. 

At  the  same  time,  Castro  has  violat- 
ed the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment. And  I  have  made  it  very  clear  on 
the  floor  that  there  has  been  11  such 
violations.  It  has  been  cited  by  the 
President  himself;  by  General  Jones: 
by  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  Mr.  Casey; 
amd  by  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Fred  Ilde;  and  by  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er. It  was  cited  on  numerous  occasions, 
clear-cut  violations  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement.  And  yet  the 
United  States  stands  idly  by  as  though 
there  is  nothing  wrong. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Fidel  Castro  is 
able  to  have  more  troops  outside  of  his 
country  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  except  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  no  wonder, 
because  there  is  no  effort  made  in  this 
ideological  struggle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  in  Cuba  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  what  we 
need  to  be  doing  is  going  on  the  offen- 
sive with  our  foreign  policy,  on  an  ide- 
ological foreign  policy,  to  sell  those 
ideas  that  have  made  this  country 
great  and  to  help  those  people  with 
real  economic  growth  and  resil  oppor- 
tunity. The  only  thing  that  keeps  the 
Cuban  economy  going  today  is  the  for- 
eign aid  program  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that,  quite  the  contrary, 
this  amendment  is  a  very  pro-United 
States  amendment.  It  is  based  on  the 
very  basic  principle  of  international 
law  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to 
defend  itself  from  those  who  want 
what  you  have.  And  this  is  a  clear-cut 
case.  If  this  amendment  Is  not  passed, 
it  is  not  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
long-term  security  of  the  United 
States.  This  amendment  should  be 
passed  today.  It  should  not  be  tabled. 
We  should  have  a  clear  policy  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  wUling  to  defend  itself 
and  to  stand  up  for  those  virtues. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  I  was  yielding  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
appreciate  his  comments.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
so  I  could  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  a  note  placed 
on  our  desk  signed  by  Al  Drischler. 
Has  the  Senator  read  this  into  the 
Record? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na that  this  was  the  newest  position.  I 
guess,  of  our  State  Department.  Yes- 


terday the  message  that  I  was  given 
from  the  State  Department  said  that 
this  resolution  was  consistent  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Cuba  for  all 
of  the  administrations  since  1962. 
Now,  today,  they  have  added  this 
other  caveat. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  just  going  to  say. 
if  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  will 
yield  1  more  minute,  that  this  little 
note  signed  by  Mr.  Drischler, 
"Acting"— it  does  not  say  acting 
what— is  a  contradiction  of  everything 
I  have  heard  from  the  administration 
until  this  very  minute.  They  have  said, 
"hurray." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Serxator  suspend?  The  Chair  has 
to  advise  the  Senator  that  the  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl  yield 
more  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  10  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  Mr. 
Drischler  is  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations.  I 
did  read  the  text  of  this  policy  state- 
ment into  the  Rxcoiu>,  where  the  State 
E>epartment  states  specifically: 

We  do  not  find  the  Symnu  restatement 
resolution  helpful  to  our  overall  efforts  in 
that  region  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly  it  did  not 
come  down  from  Mount  Sinai  If  it  was 
signed  by  an  acting  something  or 
other. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  will  restate  a  few  of  the  matters  that 
were  covered  in  my  brief  opening  re- 
marks, which  were  touched  upon  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
when  he  referred  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  Cuba  pre-Castro.  The  fact  is  that 
Cuba,  in  1958.  was  based  on  a  society 
where  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
people,  plus  those  American  tourists 
that  came  in.  could  enjoy  education 
and  health  care  and  housing,  and  all 
those  things  which  are  the  basic  rights 
of  all  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  yearn  for  the  good  old  days 
of  Pulgencio  Batista  in  Cuba.  Indeed, 
what  Batista  did  in  Cuba  is  exactly 
what  is  repeated, time  and  time  again 
throughout  the  Caribbean,  central 
America,  and  South  America,  and 
which  gives  ground  for  communism  to 
come  in  to  exploit  it  and  to  grow. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  for  ex- 
ample, recognize  the  fact  that  under 
Batista  education  was  the  privilege  of 
the  elite  and  now.  because  of  an  ag- 
gressive education  initiative  by  the 
Government,  by  the  latest  figures  of 
the  United  Nations,  literacy  in  Cuba  is 
96  percent?  That  is  all  the  people,  not 
some  American  tourists,  not  some  ma- 
fioso  in  their  gambling  casinos,  not  a 
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few  businessmen,  not  those  who  ex- 
ploited all  the  people  of  Cuba.  No; 
what  we  are  talking  about  now  is  a 
nation  that  has  access  to  education,  a 
nation  that  has  access  to  health  care, 
and  a  nation  that  has  access  to  hous- 
ing. Imperfect,  certainly,  by  our  stand- 
ards. Nothing  to  be  desired  by  any 
American. 

But  to  say  this  country  is  worse  off 
in  1982  than  it  was  in  1958  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  exact  problem  that  we  are 
confronted  with  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  which  is  that  Cuba  has  used 
herself  as  a  showcase  as  to  what  can 
be  achieved  by  a  system  of  govern- 
ment somewhat  different  than  the  pa- 
ternalism offered  by  the  United  States 
in  the  past  or  by  the  form  of  dictator- 
ship offered  by  Batista. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Senator 
is  that  I  do  not  want  my  generation  to 
live  with  the  policy  that  he  wants  to 
continue  to  extend  which  permits  the 
Soviet  Union  to  grow  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  and  South 
America.  And  It  will  continue  to  grow 
until  the  basic  necessities  of  life  are 
available  to  aU  the  people  of  those  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  visited  Cuba,  the 
American  section  of  Cuba,  in  1962  at 
the  time  of  the  crisis,  but  I  visted  since 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  What  the 
Cuban  people  do  not  have  is  they  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  how 
they  want  to  live  their  lives.  The 
Cuban  people  are  not  happy. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  in  my  opinon,  is 
making  the  wrong  comparison.  I  am 
not  going  to  defend  Batista  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  what  he 
stood  for.  But  the  comparison  is  often 
made  wrong.  Comparing  Batista  to 
John  F.  Kennedy  or  Dwight  David  Ei- 
senhower, and  of  course,  he  is  not  a 
good  leader.  But  to  compare  what  kind 
of  a  government  might  have  evolved 
from  the  Batista  goverrmient  to  Fidel 
Castro,  I  think  that  surely  we  could 
have  done  better  than  to  have  Fidel 
Castro,  who  is,  without  a  question, 
causing  the  United  States  and  the  se- 
curity of  this  very  town,  this  very  city. 
Washington.  D.C.,  the  security  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  threatens 
the  happiness  and  the  opportunity  for 
happiness  of  Americans  by  continually 
trying  to  export  a  revolution. 

I  visited  some  of  the  schools  in 
Cuba.  They  brag  about  their  numbers, 
certainly.  They  compare  1956.  1957. 
during  a  time  of  revolution,  to  1958.  at 
the  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  a 
war.  with  today.  Of  course,  their  num- 
bers are  up  with  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  go  to  school.  But  what  are 
they  teaching  them?  All  about  the 
Marxist  revolution. 


The  standard  of  living  in  Cuba,  if 
you  cut  off  the  foreign  aid  to  Cuba, 
they  are  not  even  producing  enough  to 
feed  themselves  in  Cuba.  Now,  that  is 
not  a  very  good  compliment,  in  my 
opinion,  to  what  Castro  has  brought 
to  Cubans. 

Castro  has  not  given  Cubans  the  op- 
portunity to  live  their  own  lives.  But 
what  happened  with  the  100,000 
people  once  he  opened  the  gates  and 
let  them  jump  on  the  boats  to  leave? 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
that  if  the  Cuban  people  knew  how  to 
swim  90  miles,  we  would  have  10  mil- 
lion of  them  living  in  Florida  today. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  respect  the  com- 
ments of  the  good  Senator  from 
Idaho.  There  is  no  question  that  when 
you  want  to  achieve  materialistic  suc- 
cess, you  make  a  tradeoff,  in  this  case 
the  tradeoff  was  freedom.  Freedom  is 
what  the  Cuban  people  gave  up.  Be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  freedom  they 
had  under  Batista,  they  were  willing 
to  accept  no  freedom  under  Castro, 
the  only  difference  being  that  with  no 
freedom  under  Castro,  they  did  get  a 
few  things  that  gave  them  a  better 
lifestyle. 

If  I  were  a  Cuban,  I  would  certainly 
swim  to  the  United  States,  too,  be- 
cause there  is  far  better  here  than 
there  is  there.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  we  should  be  com- 
paring apples  with  apples,  oranges 
with  oranges,  Cuba  with  Central 
America,  with  South  America. 

The  ffict  remains  that  the  United 
States  is  not  there.  It  is  not  compet- 
ing. It  is  permitting  the  vacuum  to 
continue.  As  long  as  the  vacuum  con- 
tinues, the  partnership  will  be  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  afraid 
that  we  in  the  United  States  are  going 
to  be  aifected  by  Cuban  communism— 
if  we  open  up  our  doors,  that  we  are  in 
some  sort  of  military  peril,  that  we  are 
in  some  sort  of  ideological  peril,  intel- 
lectual peril,  religious  peril? 

I  see  the  fastest  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  communism  is 
to  open  the  doors,  to  permit  Ameri- 
cans to  go  ahead  and  do  what  they  do 
best,  whether  It  is  In  the  area  of  edu- 
cation, medicine,  agriculture,  business, 
whatever.  This  is  what  is  going  to 
remove  the  Soviet  Union  from  this 
part  of  the  world. 

But  all  we  have  right  now  in  terms 
of  a  foreign  policy,  which  has  gone  on 
through  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  is  name  calling  across 
the  Florida  Straits. 

Our  platform  statements— I  can 
speak  for  my  own  party— offer  simply 
more  of  the  same,  rather  than  a  new 
constructive  policy.  I  give  credit  to  this 
administration,  to  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration for  being  the  first  one  to  rec- 
ognize the  overall  needs  of  the  region 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
the  elimination  of  communism  from 
our  hemisphere.  As  much  as  I  disagree 


with  the  President  on  the  matter  of  EH 
Salvador,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  he  has  recognized  the 
macroproblem  in  the  area. 

I  do  not  agree  with  aU  aspects  of  it. 
but  he  is  going  to  have  my  support  on 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  be- 
cause it  means  the  United  States,  for 
the  first  time,  will  set  foot  on  the  ball- 
field. 

I  am  afraid  most  Americans  labor 
under  the  illusion  that  Cuba  sits  there 
in  isolation  and  other  nations  are 
doing  what  we  are  doing.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty with  that  is  that  all  the  prod- 
ucts in  the  land  are  from  Canada, 
from  Spain,  from  Japan,  from  Eiig- 
land,  from  West  Germany,  from 
France.  Everybody  is  there  but  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  of 
America  is  concerned.  I  think  we  had 
328.000  Americans  visit  Cuba  in  the 
last  5  years. 

Then  there  are  those  who  say. 
"Well,  wait  until  they  run  out  of  spare 
parts.  Then  they  will  have  to  come  to 
the  United  States." 

There  is  nothing  American  on  the 
island  left  any  more  that  needs  any 
spare  parts. 

I  am  suggesting  that  I  have  enough 
faith  in  the  democratic  ideals  of  this 
Nation,  I  have  enough  faith  in  the 
products  of  this  Nation  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  I  want  to  open  it 
up  between  Cuba  and  ourselves,  be- 
cause the  minute  that  happens  it  is 
the  United  States  and  the  matters 
that  we  believe  in  that  wiU  prevail. 

But  to  call  for  an  extension  of  the 
policies  of  1962  and  the  1800's  and  all 
of  the  rest  of  it,  that  is  the  same  phi- 
losophy that  was  here  on  the  floor 
saying,  "Let's  maintain  our  hold  on 
the  Panama  Canal." 

Agreeing  to  the  Psuiama  Canal  Trea- 
ties is  one  of  the  best  things  the 
United  States  ever  did.  It  was  a  great 
achievement  of  our  generation,  first  as 
the  canal  was  the  technological 
achievement  of  its  generation.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  in  1980 
stepped  to  bat  as  the  biggest  kid  on 
the  block  and  said  to  one  of  the  small- 
est nations,  "We  are  going  to  deal  with 
you  as  an  equal."  set  the  stage  for  a 
kind  of  relationship  which  will  kick 
communism  out  of  our  hemisphere. 

I  want  a  change  of  policy.  I  do  not 
want  generation  after  generation 
threatened  by  missile  crises  and  Soviet 
troop  crises  and  boatlifts  and  whatever 
have  you.  Somebody  is  going  to  pay  in 
blood  for  this  policy,  when  we  can  very 
well  resolve  these  difficulties  through 
peaceful  means,  through  the  economic 
development  of  the  area,  through  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  compete,  willing  to  participate  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  relationship 
with  Cuba  and  not  leave  Cuba  in  Isola- 
tion, in  a  vacuum,  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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There  has  been  a  deterioration 
during  the  period  of  the  very  policy 
that  the  Senator  espouses.  What  has 
happened  since  1962? 

In  1962,  we  did  not  have  the  Soviet 
Union  with  such  a  powerful  presence 
in  the  area.  We  have  it  now.  20  years 
later,  as  a  result  of  the  very  policy 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  advo- 
cates here  on  the  floor. 

As  I  say.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine what  it  is  this  administration 
will  or  will  not  do.  Some  of  its  rhetoric 
has  been  as  bombastic  in  relation  to 
Cuba  as  that  of  other  administrations. 
But  for  the  first  time,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibUlty  that  we  are  going  to  get  to  do 
what  needs  doing,  which  is  to  estab- 
lish, in  a  formal  way.  relationships 
with  the  Cuban  people  to  have  a  U.S. 
presence  there. 

When  there  is  a  U.S.  presence  and 
the  vacuum  is  broken,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Soviet 
Union  is  removed  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. But  as  long  as  we  sit  here  and 
look  upon  this  scene  in  the  most  sim- 
plistic of  terms  and  feel  that  name 
calling  is  going  to  be  accepted  by 
someone  who  desires  an  education  for 
his  children  or  a  roof  over  his  head  or 
medicine  or  food,  believe  me.  commu- 
nism will  continue  to  spread. 

The  type  of  policy  which  is  advocat- 
ed in  this  amendment  is  the  reason  we 
have  El  Salvadors,  the  reason  we  have 
Nicaraguas  the  reason  we  have  Guate- 
malas— this  very  type  of  policy.  These 
are  textbook  cases,  as  was  Cuba  at  the 
end  of  the  fifties  of  how  communism 
comes  to  flower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  the  time  yielded  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an- 
other 5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly President  Reagan  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  breaking  out  of  the 
mold,  for  suggesting  that  we  do  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  problems  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  our  part  of  the 
world.  Secretary  of  State  Haig  is  to  be 
complimented  for  the  fact  that  while 
he  has  not  committed  himself  to  any 
discussions  with  either  Nicaragua  or 
Cuba,  he  has  sat  down  with  Lopez  Por- 
tillo,  a  leader  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
to  understand  how  this  part  of  the 
world.  Central  America,  the  Caribbe- 
an, and  South  America,  thinks.  They 
do  not  think  as  Americans.  The  sooner 
that  we  look  to  those  who  are  a  part  of 
our  world  and  seek  out  their  advice, 
rather  than  try  to  Impose  the  Ameri- 
can solution,  the  faster  we  are  going  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  su-e  not  going  to  do  it  by 
force  of  arms,  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
by  rhetoric,  and  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it  by  American  military  advisers.  We 
are   not   going   to   do    it   by— as   the 


Carter  administration  suggested,  by 
sailing  the  U.S.  fleet  through  the  Car- 
ibbean in  some  sort  of  a  display  of 
strength. 

None  of  that  is  a  foreign  policy.  All 
of  that  contrubutes  to  the  growth  of 
communism  in  our  hemisphere. 

Is  there  anybody  who  doubts  that 
militarily  we  could  go  ahead  and 
squash  Cuba?  Certainly  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  Senator's  mind  that  if  we 
wanted  to  do  that,  we  could.  If  we  did, 
however,  we  would  lose  not  only  this 
hemisphere  but  probably  the  whole 
world.  So  why  not  try  the  other  road? 
The  other  road  is  to  establish  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
structive and  positive  way. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  If 
the  hand  of  friendship  were  extended. 
it  would  be  accepted  by  many.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  world  that  recognizes 
Cuba  and  has  relations  with  Cuba, 
trades  with  them,  finds  it  amazing 
that  this  great  Nation  of  ours  has 
some  sort  of  a  fixation  where  it  re- 
fuses to  enter  into  dialogs  and  into 
trade  and  into  relations  with  this 
little,  tiny  spot  on  the  globe  that  sits 
off  our  southern  coast. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  if  we  allow  that  vacuum  to 
continue,  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
military  confrontation  and  blood  wiU 
be  shed  on  both  sides,  when  it  never 
needed  to  have  been  that  way. 

I  hope,  again  to  get  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in.  that.  No.  1.  we  shall  table  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and.  No.  2,  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
under  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Chaiu.Es  Percy,  and  its  distinguished 
ranking  member.  Claiborne  Pell,  will 
conduct  a  thorough  examination  of 
what  the  U.S.  role  is  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Last,  as  one  who  has  been  a  critic  in 
many  instances  of  this  administration 
and  will  continue  to  be  on  much  of 
their  domestic  policy.  I  think  they  are 
to  be  applauded  on  this  matter  of  the 
Caribbean  for  recognizing  that  there 
has  to  be  something  different  in  terms 
of  policy  if  we  are,  indeed,  to  break 
this  Gordian  knot  that  has  existed 
now  for  some  24  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  those  matters,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  walk  onto  that  field  and  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we 
break  the  vacuum,  and  that  we  do  so 
not  by  force  of  arms  or  by  virtue  of 
our  suE)eriority  of  arms,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  superiority  of  the  democratic 
ideals  we  believe  in.  by  the  superiority 
of  the  products  we  produce,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  the  superiority  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  the  fiber  of  this 
Nation.  You  cannot  do  that  long  dis- 
tance. You  have  to  do  it  face-to-face. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  make  a  couple  of  comments; 
then  I  shall  yield  to  Senator  Thtjr- 

MOIfD. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  thrust  of 
the  goals  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut talks  about.  I  think  it  is  a 
travesty  to  America's  historical  for- 
eign policy  of  the  last  40  years  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Communist  countries 
build  walls  to  keep  people  in  and  we 
have  to  build  walls  to  keep  people  out 
from  the  free  world  countries,  and  we 
are  losing  the  propaganda  war. 

I  think  the  problem  he  overlooks  is 
what  are  the  Cubans  doing?  They 
have  troops  in  Somalia,  Angola,  Nica- 
ragua, and  there  is  evidence  that  they 
have  been  supporting  guerrilla  take- 
overs In  El  Salvador.  What  kind  of  se- 
curity does  that  give  to  the  United 
SUtes? 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  wheth- 
er we  could  squash  Cuba?  Of  course, 
militarily,  we  could.  But  go  ask  the 
people  in  Afghanistan  how  nice  things 
are  with  what  the  Soviets  are  doing. 
The  Soviets  have  been  taking  one 
country  after  another  and  I  say  that 
the  domino  theory  Is  a  reality.  It  is 
something  we  live  with. 

Go  talk  to  people  In  Southeast  Asia, 
where  we  lost  the  Vietnam  war.  People 
say  we  do  not  want  another  Vietnam 
in  El  Salvador.  You  bet  we  do  not 
want  another  Vietnam  In  El  Salvador, 
because  we  lost  in  Vietnam  and  we  are 
talking  about  our  own  back  yard  when 
we  talk  about  El  Salvador.  We  shall 
have  an  immigration  problem  in  this 
country  that  will  be  unimaginable 
when  we  have  millions  of  people 
voting  with  their  feet  and  walking 
across  the  2,100-mile  border  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexico. 

I  say  we  should  reorganize  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  on  a  North-South  axis 
and  realize  that  we  have  to  start  get- 
ting along  with  our  friends  In  Canada, 
our  friends  in  Mexico,  our  friends  in 
Latin  America,  and  certainly  In  the 
Caribbean  Basin. 

I  think  we  should  be  doing  better 
with  people  in  Cuba,  we  should  not  be 
in  an  ideological  war  with  them.  We 
should  be,  as  the  President  said  In  his 
campaign,  bombing  the  people  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  countries  with  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  catalog  so  they  can  see 
what  the  free  nations  can  produce.  I 
agree  with  that,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do 
when  the  leaders  of  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  make  It  their  stated  goal 
that  they  wish  to  overthrow  us  and 
their  definition  of  peace  Is  their  writ- 
ing the  rules  and  ruling  the  situation 
and  having  us  do  exactly  what  they 
tell  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  goals  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  are  cer- 
tainly laudable.  I  can  share  those 
goals.  I  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  have  a  commercial  influence,  an 
influence  not  only  on  the  commercial 
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aspects  but  on  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  people  in  Cuba. 
But  I  do  not  see  the  opportunity  for 
that  to  happen  as  long  as  there  is  a 
leader  in  Cuba  who  makes  It  his  stated 
goal  to  help  do  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  all  those  things  which 
make  this  country  great. 

I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  that  and  I  think  we  make  a  mis- 
take when  we  try  to  make  the  com- 
parisons of  Batista  and  Somoza.  to 
compare  them  with  America's  leaders. 
We  should  compare  them  with  what 
has  taken  place.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  you  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
are  not  as  well  off  today  as  they  were 
3  or  4  or  5  years  ago  under  the  Somoza 
regime.  I  say  the  people  of  Cuba  are 
not  as  well  off  today  as  they  were  be- 
cause they  are  not  producing  enough 
in  Cuba  today  to  sustain  their  very 
livelihood. 

I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  need 
to  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Thuh- 
MOifD,  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  make  my  remarks  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  relating  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 

This  amendment  simply  reaffirms 
and  supports  existing  U.S.  law,  signed 
by  President  Kennedy  In  1962,  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  In  Cuba.  It  con- 
tains language  that  I  am  sure  each 
Member  of  this  body  can  support.  It 
calls  for  U.S.  resistance  to  Cuban  ag- 
gression and  subversion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, prevention  of  escalation  In  the 
number  of  Soviet  bases  and  Soviet  in- 
fluences In  Cuba,  and  support  for  the 
fundamental  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Cuban  people. 

I  am  concerned  that  too  few  Ameri- 
cans realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat  that  the  present  Communist 
government  of  this  island  country 
poses  to  the  well-being  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  which  we  live.  The  Marxist 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba  has  exported 
its  subversion  to  Central  America. 
Cuban  activities  have  assisted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  in  Nica- 
ragua, In  deterioration  of  the  situation 
In  Guatemala,  and  in  the  guerrilla  vio- 
lence In  El  Salvador.  How  long— I 
repeat,  how  long— must  we  stand  idly 
by  as  our  neighbors  to  the  South  are 
engulfed  by  the  Communist  cancer? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  inter- 
nal factors  within  Cuba  that  are  a 
source  of  concern.  Defense  analysts  es- 
timate Soviet  military  shipments  to 
Cuba  In  1981  tripled  from  1980  and  are 
increasing  again  this  year.  This  places 
Russian  military  exports  to  Cuba  at 
their  highest  level  since  1962. 

Recently.  Soviet-made  heavy  bomb- 
ers, of  the  TU-95  class,  have  been 
based  west  of  HavEuia.  A  second  squad- 
ron of  Mig-23  ground  attack  fighters 


was  reported  being  uncrated  in  Cuba. 
These  intercontinental  aircraft  make 
Castro's  air  force  second  only  to  ours 
here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  controver- 
sial 4.000-member  Soviet  combat  bri- 
gade is  still  stationed  in  Cuba.  It  has 
been  reported  that  this  very  same  bri- 
gade was  recently  sent  to  East  Germa- 
ny on  a  nuclear  weapons  securing 
training  mission. 

Additionally,  we  must  be  reminded 
of  the  new  nuclear  submarine  facilities 
that  are  being  built  along  the  Cuban 
coast. 

Finally,  we  cannot  be  oblivious  to 
the  announced  threat  of  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Leonid  Brezhnev  to  place  SS-20 
nuclear  warhead  missiles  In  Cuba  If 
the  United  States  goes  ahead  with  its 
plans  to  place  Pershing  missiles  in 
Europe. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  fully  consistent  with 
President  Reagan's  recent  Caribbean 
policy  proposals.  He  views  the  Carib- 
bean region  as  a  vital  strategic  and 
commercial  area  for  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  Cuba  to  be 
the  dominant  force  in  this  area.  We 
iQUSt  take  steps  to  Insure  that  Castro 
does  not  continue  to  hamper  our  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  people  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  and  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  take  a  strong  stance  in  our 
relations  with  Cuba.  It  would  be  a 
most  serious  mistake  to  be  submissive 
or  imprudent  in  our  dealings  with 
Castro.  The  adverse  ramifications  of 
allowing  this  Russian  surrogate  to 
spread  its  destabilizing  influence 
throughout  our  hemisphere  are  un- 
measurable. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  Symms  amendment.  I 
hope  our  Senate  colleagues  will  take 
notice  of  this  most  serious  situation  by 
going  on  record  in  support  of  this  initi- 
ative. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  What  does 
this  resolution  do?  It  calls  for  U.S.  re- 
sistance to  Cuban  aggression  and  sub- 
version In  this  hemisphere.  Who  is  op- 
posed to  that? 

This  resolution  calls  for  prevention 
of  escalation  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
bases  and  Soviet  influences  in  Cuba. 
Who  could  be  opposed  to  that? 

It  calls  for  support  for  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  self-determination 
for  the  Cuban  people.  Who  could  be 
opposed  to  that? 

What  is  wrong  with  this  resolution? 
This  is  an  American  resolution.  This  is 
a  resolution  that  stands  for  America. 
The  idea  of  it  being  a  Soviet  resolution 
is  rldjrulous. 

This  resolution  will  let  the  Soviets 
along  with  Cuba  and  the  world  know- 
exactly  where  we  stand.  We  have  hesi- 
tated and  fooled  around  and  taken  so 
much  time  in  making  decisions  on  this 


matter  that  the  world  does  not  know 
where  we  stand. 

The  world  deserves  to  know  where 
we  stand  on  the  Cuban  situation.  The 
world  deserves  to  know  that  we  object 
to  the  Cuban  troops  that  were  sent  to 
Angola,  which,  with  Soviet  weapons, 
caused  that  country  to  fall  to  the 
Communists.  The  world  deserves  to 
know  about  the  Communists  who  went 
into  Mozambique.  The  world  deserves 
to  know  about  the  26,000  Cuban 
troops  that  were  sent  to  Ethiopia.  The 
world  deserves  to  know  about  the 
Cuban  troops  that  assisted  in  the  take- 
over of  Nicaragua  and  that  have  been 
assisting  in  EH  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  go 
on  record.  We  are  doing  nothing  here 
except  reaffirming  the  present  law. 
the  law  that  was  passed  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  That  is  all  we  are 
doing.  It  was  a  good  law  then;  it  is  a 
good  law  now  to  reaffirm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  for  those  very  ar- 
ticulate and  very  inspiring  words,  and 
I  commend  him  for  that. 

I  believe  that  if  we  could  reenergize 
our  foreign  policy  to  make  a  very  clear 
statement  of  purpose  as  to  where  the 
United  States  stands  suid  what  our 
goals  are,  it  would  not  jeopardize 
peace  and  tranquility  but  would  en- 
hance them,  because  it  would  make 
things  much  more  clear  as  to  where 
the  United  States  stands. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  more  points.  I 
think  we  are  reaching  the  hour  at 
which  we  will  be  voting.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  other  speakers 
seek  time. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island:  Does  he  have  more  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  should  like  to  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut; otherwise,  I  have  no  other  speak- 
ers at  this  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  soon 
as  we  relinquish  the  floor,  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that.  I  know  that  Senator 
Byrd  would  like  to  leave  early  this 
afternoon,  and  I  hope  we  can  respect 
his  wishes,  so  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  not  take  15  min- 
utes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  Senator  Thurmond  has 
said,  that  the  Caribbean  region  has 
many  vital  aspects  for  our  security  and 
our  commercial  security.  President 
Reagan  has  stated: 

Nearly  half  of  our  trade,  two-thirds  of  our 
imported  oil,  and  over  half  of  our  imported 
strategic  minerals  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Make  no  mis- 
take, the  well-being  and  security  of  our 
neighbors  in  this  region  are  In  our  own  vital 
Interest. 
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President  Reagan  described  the 
nature  of  the  threat  from  Soviet- 
backed  Cuba  when  he  said: 

Cuba  and  Its  Soviet  backers  •  •  •  (have) 
trained,  armed,  and  directed  extremist*  In 
juerrlUa  warfare  and  economic  sabotage  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  exploit  troubles  In 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Their 
goal  Is  to  esUbllsh  Cuban-style  Marxist-Len- 
inist dlcUtorships.  Last  year.  Cuba  received 
M.OOO  tons  of  war  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  more  than  In  any  year  since  the  1962 
missile  crisis. 

Of  course,  the  President  is  aware  of 
what  the  Cubans  are  up  to.  In  my 
opinion,  the  exportation  of  terrorism, 
gxierrllla  activity,  arms,  equipment, 
training,  and  so  forth,  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  schoolchildren  In  Cuba 
about  whom  they  often  brag  that  they 
are  trying  to  encourage  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  better  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  tabling  motion  and  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment,  to  make  a  clear 
and  positive  statement  in  support  of 
the  posture  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  what 
the  President  is  trying  to  do  with  his 
Caribbean  statement  and  the  speeches 
he  has  recently  delivered  and  the  posi- 
tion the  administration  has  taken,  for 
an  additional  effort  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  strong  posture  in  the 
Caribbean,  based  on  economic  recov- 
ery for  many  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  reaf- 
firm, and  I  hope  this  body  does  not  re- 
affirm, the  policies  of  the  past  24 
years. 

I  think  the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  bad 
policy  when  it  took  place,  and  it  is  bad 
policy  now.  President  Kennedy's  ini- 
tiatives In  this  area  of  the  world  were 
bad  policy  then,  and  I  think  they  are 
bad  policy  now.  The  policy  of  every 
subsequent  administration.  Democrat 
and  Republican,  in  this  area  has  been 
bad  policy  and  is  bad  policy  now. 

I  do  not  want  to  reaffirm  any  of  it.  I 
want  a  foreign  policy  for  our  genera- 
tion. 

It  is  absolutely  mind-boggling  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  plays  any  sort  of 
substantial  role  In  the  Caribbean  or 
Central  America  or  South  America. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  what  the 
Cubans  are  exporting  in  tenns  of  revo- 
lution. In  terms  of  military  might.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  that  for  a 
few  moments,  if  I  may.  and  relate  it  to 
my  visit  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  Cuba. 
Nobody  is  going  to  stand  here  and 
extol  the  Cubans  for  exporting  revolu- 
tion to  Elthiopla  and  Angola.  But  let 
me  assure  you  that  Africa  will  swallow 
the  Cubans  as  it  has  swallowed  the 
Eiiropeans,  as  it  has  swallowed  any 


nation  that  has  walked  onto  that  con- 
tinent. However,  what  should  concern 
my  colleagues  is  the  situation  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

In  the  last  several  days  of  that  visit, 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  what  used  to  be 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  now  called  the  Isle  of 
Youth.  It  has  some  60  senior  high 
school  complexes,  many  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  students  of  various 
foreign  nations.  The  high  school  com- 
plex I  visited  was  populated  by  600  Na- 
mibian  students.  English  is  their 
native  language. 

Here  you  have  600  Namibian  stu- 
dents getting  their  education  courtesy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and.  Cuba. 
Throughout  that  educational  institu- 
tion, yes.  there  are  pictures  of  Marx 
and  Lenin,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  they  are  getting  one  whale  of  an 
education  in  Marxism  and  Leninism, 
in  the  ways  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
ways  of  Cuba. 

Now  these  600  high  school  kids  are 
going  to  go  back  to  Namibia  with  an 
education  courtesy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  They  will  become  the 
political  leaders  of  that  nation.  They 
will  become  the  doctors  of  that  nation. 
They  will  become  the  military  leaders 
of  that  nation.  They  will  become  the 
business  leaders  of  that  nation.  This 
wUl  be  by  virtue  of  an  education  cour- 
tesy of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

Now  there  is  a  threat.  There  is  a  real 
threat.  The  die.  as  far  as  these  future 
leaders  are  concerned,  has  been  cast, 
and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  change 
it  for  decades.  Now  I  ask.  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  with  all  of  Our  fine  edu- 
cational institutions— and  I  come  from 
a  State  that  has  as  many  as  any  other 
State.  Yale.  Trinity.  Wesleyan.  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  acre  upon  acre, 
the  finest  educational  establishments 
in  the  world— how  many  Namlbians 
have  we  had  here  in  the  United  States 
In  the  past  2  years?  Two.  by  virtue  of 
any  sort  of  government  exchange  pro- 
gram. How  do  we  think  we  are  going  to 
win  the  battle  in  Africa,  in  Central 
America,  in  South  America,  In  the 
Caribbean,  anywhere,  on  that  kind  of 
basis?  Six  hundred  Namibian  students 
education  courtesy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba;  two  Namibian  stu- 
dents education  courtesy  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  is  where  the  battle  is  t>eing 
fought  and  we  are  losing  it. 

I  can  extend  that  to  every  other  area 
of  human  aspiration  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  the  southern  Western 
Hemisphere  as  well  as  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that  this  Nation  compete 
as  it  is  totally  capable  of  competing, 
not  running  a  few  arms  on  the  stage  at 
the  last  moment  of  history  a  la  El  Sal- 
vador, but  rather  creating  those  condi- 
tions which  then  have  a  situation 
which  rejects  the  appeals  of  commu- 
nism. 


It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
said,  the  Cubans  are  not  happy  and 
that  should  reemphaslze  the  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  make  that  indeed 
they  were  willing  to  exchange  their 
freedom  for  sui  education;  they  were 
willing  to  exchange  their  freedom  for 
food,  for  medical  care,  for  housing. 
They  do  not  have  the  choice  that  they 
once  had.  but  then  they  did  not  have 
any  choice  before,  and  they  did  not 
have  housing,  they  did  not  have  edu- 
cation, they  did  not  have  medicine, 
and  they  did  not  have  food. 

Those  who  came  In  the  last  exodus 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  obvi- 
ously came  here  for  what  it  is  that  our 
Nation  has  to  offer.  No  one  is  arguing 
that.  But  indeed  if  you  do  not  want  to 
have  any  more  Cuban  refugees  or  ref- 
ugees from  other  parts  of  the  world 
then  you  must  allow  those  parts  of  the 
world  to  have  an  infrastructure  that 
keeps  its  people  at  home.  American 
arms  do  not  achieve  that.  American 
rhetoric,  yelling  Communist  across  the 
Florida  Straits,  does  not  achieve  that. 

That  is  why  I  am  delighted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  brought  this  issue  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Procedurally 
or  not,  this  is  the  proper  moment  to 
debate  the  foreign  policy  that  has 
been  a  massive  failure,  which  brings 
our  part  of  the  world  to  the  edge  of 
conflict  every  now  and  then,  which 
creates  the  human  tragedy  that  we 
have  seen  In  the  Cuban  refugees. 

I  think  that  certainly  there  is 
enough  intelligence  here  and  down  In 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
to  create  a  policy  that  holds  out  a  far 
greater  hope  insofar  as  the  people  of 
our  part  of  the  world  are  concerned 
while  at  the  same  time  ridding  our- 
selves of  the  Soviet  presence. 

I  almost  felt  like  offering  a  substi- 
tute resolution  here  which  In  effect 
would  condemn  the  latest  invasion  by 
a  rightwing  regime  of  a  territory  of 
our  good  ally  Great  Britain.  Never 
mind  thinking  about  or  speculating  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  our  part  of  the 
world.  There  we  have  it,  naked,  out- 
right aggression,  period. 

We  are  trying  to  play  some  sort  of 
peacemaker's  role  in  all  this,  but  I  find 
It  Ironic  that  we  do  not  have  resolu- 
tions on  this  floor  condemning  that 
action. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  cannot 
gain  respect  in  the  world  if  we  accept 
any  form  of  totalitarianism.  It  is  fine 
for  us  to  condemn  the  regimes  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  other  governments  which 
have  leftwing  leanings,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  do  that  then  we  better  go 
after  the  dictators  and  the  Fascists 
tuid  the  exteme  right.  To  this  point, 
that  is  something  we  have  played 
with,  the  dictators  and  the  Fascists. 
That  is  what  has  been  convenient  In 
terms  of  our  foreign  policy.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  silent  on,  and  the 
whole  world  does  not  understand  that. 
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I  have  total  faith,  as  I  said  earlier, 
both  in  what  it  is  that  we  stand  for 
and  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  offer 
and  open  up  the  doors  between  our 
two  nations.  They  have  been  closed 
too  long.  No  one  agrees  with  Fidel 
Castro  or  communism,  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  rights  within  his  nation.  But 
he  is  there,  and  he  has  now  been  there 
for  about  24  years,  and  he  is  going  to 
be  there  tomorrow  and  the  next  week, 
and  I  suggest  that  that  reality  be  rec- 
ognized. 

We  already  have  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  a  diplomatic  interests  sec- 
tion here,  and  we  have  one  down 
there.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
talk.  That  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
agree.  We  talk  with  almost  every  other 
nation  in  the  world  except  the  one 
that  is  closest  to  us  with  the  exception 
of  Mexico  and  Canada.  Because  we 
have  not,  the  Soviets  are  the  benefici- 
ary. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  not  to  re- 
affirm but  to  change,  and  I  suppose 
the  reason  why  I  speak  for  this  change 
as  passionately  as  I  do  right  now  is 
that  unless  it  is  changed  there  will  be 
another  El  Salvador  next  week  and  sm- 
other one  the  following  year  and  an- 
other one  the  following  year.  In  every 
one  of  those  instances  the  presence  of 
American  arms  and  American  person- 
nel win  not  change  the  final  outcome 
one  iota.  The  change  that  we  all  aspire 
to  in  terms  of  having  every  nation  in 
our  part  of  the  world  be  free  has  to  be 
started  now  and  not  in  the  reaffirma- 
tion of  any  old  policies  of  the  1800's 
and  the  1950's,  or  whenever,  but  a  to- 
tally new  outlook  which  gives  our  part 
of  the  world  what  we  have  always 
given  to  the  whole  world— hope  and 
the  willingness  to  believe  in  the  ideals 
that  sent  each  one  of  us  here  to  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
tabled,  but  more  importantly  that  all 
of  us  urge  this  administration  to  con- 
tinue its  pioneering  efforts  in  the  di- 
rections of  new  policies  for  the  Carib- 
bean. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  first,  before  I 
make  the  tabling  motion,  to  Senator 
DoDD.  I  believe  Senator  Dodd  is  the 
last  speaker  who  Intends  to  speak  on 
this  issue. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  no  time  to 
use.  All  remaining  time  of  the  Senator 
from 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues 
for  not  arriving  earlier  to  engage  in 
this  debate.  Several  comments  which  I 
want  to  make  may  have  already  been 
made  by  others  with  regard  to  the 
Symms  amendment,  so  if  I  am  some- 
what redundant  I  apologize.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  let  this  hour  go  by  with- 
out expressing  my  deep  concern  about 
this  amendment  and  the  implications 
that  it  poses  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  this  hemisphere. 

This  is  not  1962.  Events  in  the  world 
are  not  static.  Things  do  change.  This 
country,  our  country,  the  United 
States,  Is  a  different  place  from  what 
it  was  in  September  of  1962. 

Latin  America  has  changed  in  the 
last  20  years,  and  while,  unfortunate- 
ly, we  still  have  a  Marxist-Leninist 
government  in  Cuba,  we  even  find  the 
present  administration  engaged  at  the 
highest  levels  in  discussions  trying  to 
seek  some  way  whereby  we  might 
lessen  the  tensions  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  region. 

Certainly  we  have  to  view  this  reso- 
lution as  a  throwback  to  the  days  of 
the  cold  war  and  to  the  missile  crisis  in 
the  fall  of  1962. 

In  that  day  and  under  those  circum- 
stances this  amendment  may  very  well 
have  made  sense.  But  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  It  makes  sense  in 
1982— under  the  present  circumstances 
that  exist  in  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  area. 

My  concern  Is  that  they  do  not,  and 
that  we  would  be  making  a  serious 
mistake  were  we  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion without  allowing  for  the  proper 
hearing  process  to  go  forward  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions so  that  we  can  fully  discuss  aU  of 
the  issues  raised  by  this  amendment. 
Among  others,  these  Issues  include  the 
following: 

First,  this  amendment  Ignores  the 
evolution  of  United  States-Cuban  rela- 
tions. As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  al- 
ready had  very  high  level  meetings 
with  top  Cuban  officials.  We  do  not 
know  specifically  the  outcome  of  those 
talks.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  very 
premature.  Indeed,  for  us  to  now  sup- 
port and  pass  this  amendment  which 
could  set  us  back  on  the  road  to  trying 
to  engage  Cuba  in  some  meaningful 
negotiations. 

Second,  this  resolution  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  recent  Mexican  proposal 
for  negotiations  regarding  Central 
America  and  the  need  to  involve  Cuba 


in  those  negotiations  if  they  are  to 
have  any  real  chance  of  success. 

We  have  a  real  opportunity  for  nego- 
tiations as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  pro- 
posal which,  I  think,  we  ought  to  try 
to  take  advantage  of  if  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  armed  con- 
flict in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  region. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Mexican  propav 
al  will  work.  It  may  fail.  But  it  seems 
to  me  we  would  make  a  tragic  mistake 
if  we  scuttle  that  proposal  by  passing 
this  amendment. 

Third,  this  resolution  raises  some 
very  serious  questions  about  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  the  terms  under 
which  American  military  forces  can  be 
committed  to  combat  overseas. 

Since  1962.  we  have  passed  the  war 
powers  resolution.  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  the  implications  of  this 
Eunendment  in  light  of  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that 
this  resolution  resurrects  the  ghost  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  by  giving 
the  President  virtually  a  blank  check 
to  undertake  whatever  military  action 
he  deems  appropriate  without  obtain- 
ing a  declaration  of  war  or  without 
any  further  congressional  involve- 
ment. 

So.  with  these  points  In  mind.  Mr. 
President.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  either  support  a  ta- 
bling motion  or,  if  this  comes  to  a  vote 
up  or  down,  to  reject  this  pending 
measure. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  amendment,  one 
that  I  think  may  cause  far  more  diffi- 
culty than  the  author  of  it  would 
intend.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  go 
through  the  regular  process  here,  de- 
spite the  emotions,  despite  the  con- 
cerns we  all  feel  about  what  Is  occur- 
ring in  the  Caribbean  area.  This.  I 
think,  would  set  us  back  on  the  oppo- 
site road  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 
For  these  reasons.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  comments. 
From  what  I  am  told,  he  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  weU  as 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  have 
spoken  eloquently  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  measure.  I  join  with  them  in 
their  comments  and  remarks. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  to  table  Senator  Symms'  amend- 
ment. The  1962  resolution  is  currently 
the  existing  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  properly  so.  To  reaffirm  it 
now  will  do  nothing  to  strengthen  this 
current  policy,  but  wlU  Instead  only 
serve  to  raise  questions  about  our  re- 
solve for  all  the  other  policies  of  the 
United  States  that  we  do  not  reaffirm. 
(By  request  of  Mr.  Randolph  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:* 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  was  unable  to  be  here  today 
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to  cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  the  Symms    partment  of  Health  and  Human  Re 


amendment.  I  want  to  state  that  the 
Symms  amendment  has  my  full  sup- 
port. Without  a  doubt  this  amendment 
reaffirms  American  policy  toward 
Cuba  as  it  was  put  forth  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  230  which  passed 
overwhelmingly  in  September  1962. 
Current  circumstances  make  the  reaf- 
firmation of  this  policy  critically  im- 
portant. In  f«u:t,  not  since  the  Presi- 
dency of  John  P.  Kennedy  has  the 
United  States  acted  with  purpose  and 
a  sense  of  mission  in  the  world  arena. 
Traditionally,  we  have  stood  as  a  bas- 
tion of  personal  freedom  and  democra- 
cy; a  beacon  of  hope  in  a  world  under 
seige  from  the  forces  of  repression. 
Have  we  forgotten  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  that  cause?  Have  we  forgotten 
the  Ideals  that  suffuse  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Constitution? 

We  cannot  have  an  effective  or 
meaningful  foreign  policy  unless  it 
grows  out  of  a  set  of  shared  national 
values.  Henry  Kissinger  gave  us  bril- 
liant diplomacy— but  in  a  moral 
vacuum.  His  was  the  diplomacy  of  ex- 
pediency. The  Soviet  Union  bases  its 
foreign  policy  upon  a  vision  of  the 
world  as  it  might  be;  it  shares  no  con- 
sensus with  the  United  States.  Its 
niles  of  conduct  are  far  different  from 
our  own. 

American  foreign  and  military  policy 
must  reflect  the  twin  goals  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Recent  events  in  Af- 
ghanistan have  put  to  rest  any  wishful 
thinking  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  up  its  revolutionary  ideal.  Amer- 
ica must  become  revolutionary  in  the 
pursuit  of  freedom.  We  cannot  afford 
simply  to  react  to  crises;  we  must  act 
aggressively  to  support  incipient  de- 
mocracies and  to  defeat  totalitarian- 
ism. One  thing  is  sure:  If  we  stand  tim- 
idly by  while  the  Soviet  Union  gains 
ground  on  every  continent,  we  will 
soon  be  standing  alone  in  the  world. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  we 
must  begin  to  reevaluate  and  redefine 
American  foreign  policy  goals  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Since  the 
Presidency  of  James  Monroe,  we  have 
recognized  a  special  concern  for  this 
area.  The  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America  are  hemispheric  neigh- 
bors. 

Yet,  contrary  to  the  imperative  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  have  allowed 
a  foreign  power  to  exert  influence  over 
these  neighbors.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  the  missile 
crisis,  the  Kremlin  has  steadily  in- 
creased its  influence  within  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pldel  Castro.  Today, 
Castro  is  little  more  than  a  puppet— 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary support. 

At  the  bargain  basement  price  of  $3 
to  $4  billion  annually— about  the  same 
amount  that  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  estimates  that  the  De- 


sources  squanders  in  fraud  and  abuse 
each  year— the  Soviet  Union  has  pur- 
chased a  remarkably  effective  foreign 
policy  weapon,  Cuba.  Acting  as  the 
Kremlin's  surrogate,  Cuba  Is  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  Soviet-style  imperial- 
ism in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  This 
extremely  clever  arrangement  allows 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities without  presenting  the  United 
States  with  a  direct  challenge.  The 
50,000  Soviet-trained  and  Soviet-armed 
Cuban  troops  that  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  at  least  10  nations  are  sold  as 
volunteer  freedom  fighters.  A  similar 
number  of  Russian  troops  in  those 
same  countries  would  be  viewed  differ- 
ently, although  their  purpose  would 
be  identical. 

Since  the  Cuban  revolution,  the 
United  States  has  been  extraordinarily 
inept  at  either  understanding  the 
thrust  of  Soviet  policy  or  mustering 
any  effective  counterstrategy.  In  the 
two  decades  since  we  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba,  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  steady  progress  in  our 
traditional  sphere  of  influence.  Our 
only  victory  was  during  the  missile 
crisis  which  itself  was  precipitated  by 
a  Soviet  miscalculation.  However,  even 
that  apparent  victory  was  transformed 
to  advantage  by  the  Soviets.  As  part  of 
the  price  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
missiles  was  an  American  commitment 
to  undertake  no  action  directed 
against  the  Castro  regime.  In  essence, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  assured  of  a  con- 
tinuing base  of  operations  90  miles  off 
the  American  coastline. 

Cuba  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
Soviet  policy  both  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  Prior  to  the  Russian-Cuban 
cormection,  Soviet  foreign  policy  in 
the  Third  World  had  not  met  with 
much  success.  By  using  Cuba  to  press 
its  revolutionary  goals,  the  Soviets 
avoid  the  heavy-handedness  that 
tends  to  frighten  Third  World  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  far  different  proposition 
in  the  minds  of  those  countries'  lead- 
ers when  Cubans  send  a  military  con- 
tingent than  if  the  Soviets  did.  More 
importantly,  it  is  a  far  different  propo- 
sition in  American  minds  as  well. 

The  success  of  the  Russian-Cuban 
connection  bears  eloquent  witness  to 
the  gullibility  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
many  Third  World  nations  and  not  a 
few  Americans.  Castro  mouths  the 
shibboleths  of  nonalinement  to  hide 
the  sword  of  aggression.  The  majority 
in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  fall  into 
line  proclaiming  Cuban  troops  in 
Africa  as  volunteers  In  defense  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  In  the  same 
breath,  the  Soviet  Union  is  proclaimed 
a  peace-loving  friend  of  democracy 
while  the  United  States  and  Israel  are 
branded  imperialist  aggressors.  The 
real  tragedy  is  that  strains  of  that 
same  enchanted  lullaby  can  be  heard 
in  the  corridors  of  our  own  State  De- 
partment. 


The  ultimate  irony  of  the  Russia- 
Cuban  cormection  lies  In  the  fact  that 
it  was  forged  out  of  the  failure  of  com- 
munism. Castro's  revolution  was  genu- 
inely indigenous,  and  the  regime  it  re- 
placed was  unquestionably  corrupt. 
But  it  replaced  bad  with  worse— much 
worse.  Political  repression,  including 
murder  and  torture,  and  severe  eco- 
nomic privation  have  been  the  hall- 
marks of  Castro's  communism.  Only 
massive  infusions  of  rubles  and  rifles 
have  kept  Cuba  from  total  collapse.  In 
recent  years,  the  Russians  have  kept 
the  wolf  at  bay  at  a  cost  of  between  $8 
and  $12  million  a  day— and,  the  social- 
ist dream  is  an  economic  nightmare. 

But  there  was  a  lesson  in  this,  a 
lesson  blindly  ignored  by  those  who 
preferred  blissful  ignorance.  The 
lesson  is  that  socialist  revolutions  do 
not  produce  the  propaganda  book  out- 
come of  oppressed  masses  emerging 
arm-in-arm  into  a  new  era  of  economic 
progress,  social  equality,  and  political 
freedom.  They  substitute  one  set  of 
oppressors  for  a  worse  set;  harsh  and 
brutal  regimes  are  transformed  into 
harsher  and  more  brutal  ones.  Worse 
yet,  the  one  skill  that  Communist-type 
revolutions  have  perfected  is  the  abili- 
ty to  exercise  almost  total  control,  vir- 
tually eliminating  the  possibility  of  a 
counter  revolution.  In  the  at>sence  of 
outside  intervention,  a  Communist 
style  revolution  is  almost  Irreversible. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  the  reality— it 
is  the  reality  of  20th  century  experi- 
ence and  it  is  the  reality  of  Cuba.  Yet, 
we  persist  in  delusion.  We  romanticize 
left-wing  revolutionaries  and  we  decry 
right-wing  dictators.  American  policy 
too  often  finds  itself  fence  sitting,  in- 
capable of  translating  this  lesson  into 
action.  In  the  face  of  all  evidence,  we 
still  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  choose 
between  the  lesser  of  the  evils;  we 
listen  to  the  siren  song  of  revolution- 
dsy  propaganda  with  its  enticing 
promise  of  agrarian  reform  and  non- 
Communist  groups  participating  in 
leadership  councils.  In  the  end,  we 
find  ourselves  tacitly  supporting  San- 
dinistas in  Nicaragua  or  the  Manley 
regime  in  Jamaica.  Today  in  El  Salva- 
dor the  same  quandary  consumes  us; 
let  us  pray  that  we  will  have  the  com- 
monsense  to  learn  from  past  mistakes. 

Quite  frankly,  I  believe  our  policy 
has  been  nonsense.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  what  Cuba  is,  what  Cuba  is 
doing,  and  who  Cuba  is  doing  it  for.  I 
do  not  advocate  any  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  reverse  the  Cuban 
revolution.  If  the  Cuban  people  want 
to  endure  the  economic  privations  and 
the  political  repressions  associated 
with  Castro's  communism,  that  is 
their  business.  However,  when  they 
seek  to  export  that  misery  to  other 
Latin  American  nations,  I  believe  the 
United  States  has  a  solemn  obligation 
to  say  "No!" 
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The  United  States  should  begin  with 
a  simple  statement  to  the  Cubans— we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  your  efforts  to 
foment  revolution  in  Latin  America 
and  we  will  use  all  means  necessary  to 
prevent  you  doing  so.  If  the  Cubans 
persist  in,  for  example,  sending  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  rebels  in  El  Salvador 
and  elsewhere,  American  forces  should 
interdict  Cuban  ships  and  aircraft. 
Where  the  Cubans  are  the  conduit  of 
Soviet  funds  to  rebel  groups,  the 
United  States  should  counter  that  as- 
sistance with  equivalent  assistance. 

Unless  we  recognize  Cuba  for  what  it 
is— a  surrogate  for  the  Soviet  Union— 
we  will  find  the  values  of  democracy 
and  freedom  undermined  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. The  truth  is,  the  Cuban  free 
ride  has  gone  on  long  enough.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Cubans  are  acting  for 
the  Soviets,  they  are  the  enemy  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly.* 

Mr.   DODD.   Mr.   President,  I  yield 

back  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.   PELL.   I   thank   my  colleague, 

neighbor,  and  friend,  from  Coimecti- 

cut. 

The  time  is  obviously  ripe  for  a 
motion  to  table  to  be  made.  I  think 
that  honor  belongs  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  so  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  his  motion. 
Before  doing  so.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  amendment  No.  1348.  the  un- 
derlying amendment,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of    the    Senator    from    Illinois    (Mr. 
Percy)  to  table  the  amendment  (No. 
1348)  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohbn).  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),    the    Senator    from    Florida 
(Mrs.    Hawkins),    the    Senator    from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator 
from   Alaska   (Mr.   Murkowski),    the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  would 
each  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the     Senator     from     Montana     (Mr. 


Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  80  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


Baker 

Biden 

Boechwitz 

Bndley 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cbafee 
Cranston 
Danforth 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Durenberger 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Burdick 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

East 

Oam 

Grassley 


Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Levin 

NAYS— 39 

Hatch 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Laxalt 

Matttngly 

McClure 

NIckles 

Preasler 


Lone 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Sarbanes 

Stennis 

Tower 

Welcker 


Pryor 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


Baucus 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Cohen 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Qoldwater 


NOT  VOTING- 19 

Packwood 

Riegle 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Tsongas 


Hawkins 

Kasten 

Leahy 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nunn 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1348  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMERDHZimfO.  134« 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor.  Let 
us  show  the  proper  courtesy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1244, 
which  is  at  the  desk. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (J«r. 
Rawdolph)  proposes  an  amendment  nimi- 
bered  1244. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  well 
wiU  be  cleared.  The  aisles  will  be 
cleared.  The  Senators  will  take  their 
seats.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order  so 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
be  heard. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  not  long,  and  it  is  some- 
thing about  which  I  feel  very  deeply.  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rawdolph),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
BuMPKRS.  and  Mr.  Ooldwater,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1244: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sic.  4.  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  When  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
the  floor,  each  Senator  shall  vote  from  the 
assigned  desk  of  the  Senator.". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
often  feel,  in  a  sense.  embsjTassed 
when  I  address  the  Presiding  Officer 
with  the  words:  "Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order."  It  is  not  a  role  that  I  relish. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  my  24th  year 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
During  this  period  I  have  seen  the  de- 
terioration of  the  Senate  from  the 
standpoint  of  disorderly  conduct  in 
this  body,  during  consideration  of 
business  brought  before  us.  Especially 
that  lack  of  order  which  is  practiced 
through  what  I  call  oftentimes  inad- 
vertence, oftentimes  overemotlonal- 
Ism,  and  oftentimes  the  desire  for  con- 
ferences. 

Many  times  I  have  gone  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  looked  down  into  this 
Chamber  during  the  course  of  roll- 
calls.  Members  have  difficulty  hearing 
the  legislative  clerk  call  their  names. 
The  pending  votes  are  very  crucial 
votes;  and  the  taUy,  as  It  proceeds,  in- 
dicates the  closeness  of  the  Issue. 

I  respect  the  judgment  and  the  con- 
science of  my  colleagues,  although  as  a 
group  I  cannot  respect  their  action  in 
reference  to  the  disorder,  the  lack  of 
order,  on  rollcalls  that  take  place  In 
this  Chamber. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  this 
matter  dozens  of  times.  I  say  again 
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that  what  I  have  done  over  a  period  of 
months  has  not  been  something  I 
really  wanted  to  do.  I  hestitate  when- 
ever I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  that 
really  is  an  issue.  I  remember  the 
Senate  in  those  earUer  years  of  my 
service  when,  practically  on  all  occa- 
sions. Senators  were  either  sitting  in 
their  chairs,  at  their  desks,  or  in  some 
instances  standing,  as  I  always  do,  and 
having  their  names  recorded  on  roll- 
calls. 

The  difference  between  now  and 
prior  years  is  something  that  saddens 
me.  I  wonder  what  people  who  are  sit- 
ting in  the  gallery  really  think  about 
the  Senate  as  we  vote  on  an  Important 
amendment,  such  as  the  Symms 
amendment  which  we  have  just  con- 
cluded. When  they  see  the  milling 
about— and  I  use  the  word  advisedly— 
of  Senators  on  the  floor,  especially  in 
the  well  of  this  Chamber.  What  is 
their  reaction? 

We  are  not  to  speak  to  the  galleries, 
and  I  have  tried  to  never  do  that.  I 
speak  to  the  issues  here,  hoping 
always  that  there  are  some  colleagues 
who  might  be  present  and  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  as  yesterday  I  spoke  in 
this  body  on  the  Symms  amendment. 

Very  valuable  time  is  lost  in  this 
Chamber  as  we  attempt  over  and  over 
and  over  to  restore  order  in  this  body. 
I  have  talked  with  the  legislative 
clerks.  They  have  a  very  difficult  time 
even  to  recognize  Senators  who  are  at- 
tempting to  vote. 

I  wish  the  Rbcord  to  indicate  those 
who  are  cosponsors  of  the  pending 
amendment:  Senators  Zorinsky. 
Haht,  Buroick,  Dodd,  Ford,  Pryor, 
Btthfcrs,  Goldwatcr,  and  Robert  C. 
Byro,  the  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  that 
while  I  have  been  speaking,  there  has 
been  order  in  the  Chamber.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moywihaw)  is  ready  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  There  may  be  others 
in  the  Chamber  who  will  wish  to  dls- 
ciiss  it.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Senate  on  this  matter 
in  the  next  few  days. 

Although  I  believe  strongly  In  the 
amendment,  I  want  Senators  to  know 
that  if  it  is  rejected,  I  am  not  going  to 
be  angry  at  anyone.  However,  I  am 
very  much  in  earnest  about  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  want  to  make  any  refer- 
ences to  trials  In  this  body,  but  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  a  sense,  the  Senate  Is  on 
trial  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Some 
Members,  perhaps  not  having  thought 
about  it  as  much  as  I  have  and  per- 
haps not  feeling  that  it  is  as  important 
as  I  believe  it  to  be.  may  not  want  such 
a  voting  to  occur.  I  feel  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  orderly  process  of 
debate  and  of  casting  votes  on  impor- 
tant subjects  that  each  Member  sit  or 
stand  at   his  or   her  desk— the  desk 


which  is  assigned  to  us;  with  our  name 
plate  attached— and  vote  yes  or  no. 

It  would  not  so  much  be  a  return  to 
tradition  of  the  yesteryears  but  it 
might  be  a  rebirth  within  the  Senate 
itself  of  that  decorum  and  good  man- 
ners which  I  believe  perhaps  in  this 
country  we  continue  to  observe.  If 
there  is  to  be  television  In  the  Senate, 
the  public  certainly  has  a  right  to  see 
the  Members  of  this  body  in  a  posture 
of  decorum  and  not  milling  around 
like  players  in  a  rowdy  and  unruly 
hockey  match.  Our  guests  in  the  gal- 
leries might  define  it  as  some  sort  of  a 
soccer  game  that  is  going  on. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  llghthearted 
in  my  words  but  only  to  reaffirm  my 
belief  in  not  so  much  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate,  but  the  decorum  of  the 
Senate.  Members  might  even  be  able 
to  think  quietly  in  this  Chamber, 
rather  than  to  have  the  constant  dis- 
tiirbances,  the  noise,  even  the  turmoil, 
which  takes  place  when  rollcalls  are 
taken. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  First  let  me  say  that  I 
will  vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment. 
It  seemed  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana many  times  Members  met  down  in 
the  well  during  a  vote— it  tends  to 
happen  because  some  Senator  wants 
to  see  how  the  vote  is  going.  He  wants 
to  see  how  other  Senators  are  voting 
in  an  effort  to  make  up  his  mind  how 
he  should  vote.  That  does  not  reflect 
too  well  on  Senators  and  it  will  not 
look  too  good  on  television  if  the 
Senate  should  be  televised.  It  would 
appear  every  time  that  Senator  X 
comes  in  to  vote  he  has  to  go  down  to 
see  how  other  Senators  voted  before 
he  can  make  up  his  mind  how  he 
wants  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  it 
offers  leaders  for  both  sides,  our 
Senate  leaders,  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  the  opponents  an  opportunity 
to  buttonhole  someone,  and  I  have 
done  It  many  times— I  am  not  here  to 
apologize— I  Just  say  it  is  a  fact— to 
speak  to  someone  and  try  to  persuade 
him  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Really.  Senators  should  come  and 
know  more  about  what  they  are  voting 
on  when  they  enter  the  Chamber  than 
have  to  go  down  to  the  well  and  ask 
someone. 

So,  In  any  event.  If  the  Senate  Is  to 
be  on  television,  that  practice  should 
be  stopped. 

Now  the  Senator  knows  there  is  one 
other  reason  that  Senators  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate down  at  the  well  and  that  is 
when  we  have  a  rollcaU  vote  especially 
late  in  the  evening  and  Senators  are 
anxious  to  go  home.  They  wiU  all  line 
up  at  the  desk  the  moment  that  the 
first  name  has  been  answered:  then 
the  clerk  wiU  permit  them  to  record 
themselves  and  be  on  their  way.  Now, 
that  is  a  convenience  that  Senators 


would  like  to  keep  but  I  would  submit 
that  if  we  want  to  keep  that  conven- 
ience, we  could  do  it  in  a  better  fash- 
ion, by  installing  a  voting  machine.  If 
we  wish  to  retain  the  convenience  of 
simply  going  down  to  the  desk  and 
telling  the  clerk  how  we  want  to  vote 
and  vote  before  one's  time  comes,  that 
could  be  achieved  by  Installing  a 
voting  machine  in  the  Senate.  A  Sena- 
tor could  simply  push  a  red  button  or 
a  green  button  and  record  himself 
with  a  repeater  that  shows  how  he  is 
to  be  recorded  and  he  would  not  need 
to  stay  and  answer  his  name  in  that 
event.  The  clerk  could  go  ahead  and 
call  the  roll  as  is  ordinarily  the  case 
except  where  Senators  want  to  have  a 
back-to-back  vote  in  which  event  they 
would  like  to  use  the  voting  machine 
without  waiting  for  the  clerk  to  call 
their  names. 

I  simply  say  that  any  problem  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  might  occa- 
sion Senators  or  any  inconvenience  it 
might  occasion  any  individual  Senator 
could  be  handled  by  installing  a  voting 
machine  if  that  gave  Senators  any 
problem  at  all.  And  I  will  offer  such  an 
amendment  before  this  matter  is  dis- 
posed of. 

I  do  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  well  taken.  The  current  situation 
gives  the  impression  the  Senate  is  not 
in  order  when  Senators  all  accumulate 
in  the  well.  It  creates  a  confusion  that 
is  not  appropriate  to  the  Senate,  and, 
as  the  Senator  suggested,  that  Is  a 
matter  of  disorder  that  was  not  the 
case  when  the  Senator  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  not  the  case  when 
the  Junior  Senator,  now  the  senior 
Senator,  from  Louisiana  came  to  the 
Senate. 

It  is  simply  an  untidy  practice  that 
developed  down  through  the  years, 
and  the  Senator  has  a  very  good  point 
in  saying  that  we  should  stop  that,  we 
should  go  back  to  the  day  when  the 
Senator  sits  in  a  seat  and  votes  from 
his  desk  when  they  call  his  name. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  ideal  time  to 
offer  the  amendment  t)ecause  if  the 
Senate  should  be  on  television  we 
should  stop  presenting  that  messy  Im- 
pression to  the  people  of  the  country, 
including  those  In  our  galleries. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Louisiana 
who  from  long  experience  speaks  on 
the  pending  amendment.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  support. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator,  formerly  my  distin- 
guished chairman  and  always  my 
friend,  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  understand  that 
it  is  his  purpose  to  require  that  Sena- 
tors vote  from  their  desks. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  But  not  necessari- 
ly to  require  that  they  remain  at  their 
desks    throughout    a    rollcall.    which 
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sometimes  takes  20  minutes  or,  so  that 
the  exchange  of  views  and  information 
that  takes  place  in  the  cloakrooms  and 
outside  the  Chamber  could  continue. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  various  rooms  around  this 
Chamber  where  Members  can  confer, 
even  If  Senators  were  talking  in  the 
cloalcrooms  or  even  if  Senators  were 
standing  to  the  rear  of  the  desks.  I 
would  try  always  to  understand  that.  I 
am  not  in  any  sense  straitjacketing 
our  members. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  does 
know,  as  do  few  Members  of  this  body, 
that  Important  exchanges  of  views  fre- 
quently take  place  during  rollcalls.  He 
also  knows  that  many  amendments 
come  spontaneously.  In  response  to  a 
debate  or  another  Member's  remarks, 
and  there  Is  no  way  to  know  much  in 
advance  what  they  are  or  to  solicit  the 
judgment  of  other  persons,  friends 
and  experts  Inside  and  outside  the 
Congress. 

Many  Is  the  time  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  what  was 
his  view  on  an  amendment,  and  he 
either  confirmed  my  own  view  or 
raised  doubts  in  my  mind. 

Understanding  the  Senator's  Inten- 
tion—having consulted  him- 1  would 
ask  If  I  could  become  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted: In  fact.  I  would  be  buttressed 
In  this  quest  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  also  make 
the  point  that  the  appropriateness 
and  the  propriety  of  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal is  enhanced  by  the  very  desks  of 
which  he  speaks.  These  are  not  just 
any  desks.  They  have  been  in  this 
body  from  its  founding  190  years  ago. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  193  years  in  the 
Senate,  yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  193.  For  the  long- 
est time,  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  knows  as  few  others  would 
know,  the  desks  were  much  smaller 
than  they  are  today,  and  much  sim- 
pler In  their  design. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  For  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  Senate's  existence, 
moreover,  they  were  the  whole  of  the 
facilities  available  to  a  Senator.  Then, 
In  the  1830's,  the  small  box  we  now 
have  on  top  was  added.  This  addition, 
of  the  box  with  its  drawer,  was  like 
adding  a  Senate  office  building  in 
those  days. 

One  Member  of  the  body  who  could 
be  cheerfully  fraudulent  in  such  mat- 
ters, then  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  declined.  He  thought 
that  in  the  interests  of  his  reelection 
he  would  decline  the  incredible  extrav- 
agance of  this  addition.  To  this  day. 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire always  sits  at  Daniel  Webster's 
desk,  the  only  desk  in  the  Chamber 
which  does  not  have  the  1840  addition, 
the  extra  drawer.  How  much  in  public 
revenues  was  actually  saved  by  that 


move  I  do  not  know;  that  Is  not  part  of 
our  history. 

I  relate  the  story  to  Illustrate  the 
fact  that  these  desks  are  part  of  our 
history.  and  I  very  much  agree  we 
should  vote  while  standing  at  them.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  recognize 
that  legritimate  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion do  take  place  during  a  rollcall, 
and  ought  to  take  place.  To  some 
extent  the  culmination  of  the  debate 
frequently  takes  place  during  the  roll- 
call. We  should  msiintain  a  modictmi 
of  deconmi  by  voting  from  these  his- 
toric desks  which  we  are  privileged  for 
a  brief  period  to  occupy  before  passing 
them  on  to  our  successors. 

So  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  appreciate  his  willingness 
to  aUow  me  to  cosponsor  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  for  just  a 
moment  comment,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  my  able  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston)  if  he  would  want 
me  to.  I  recall  so  very  well  the  former 
Republican  leader  in  this  body.  Sena- 
tor Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois.  I  re- 
member that  he  always  voted  from  his 
desk  wherever  that  desk  might  be. 

But  in  keeping  with  your  philosophy 
of  that  which  takes  place  before  the 
rollcall  is  actually  being  recorded,  he 
would  move  up  and  down  that  aisle  as 
if  he  were  an  oldtime  evangelist  under 
the  tent  somewhere  talking  to  the 
people. 

Freedom  of  movement  is  necessary 
when  you  appeal  to  people,  and  I 
would  not  want  that  to  be  stymied  or 
stultified  in  this  body.  I  do  not  ask 
that  you  speak  In  any  certain  place.  I 
am  only  saying  that  when  that  rollcall 
comes  that  that  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant decisionmaking  process  pjid  there 
ought  to  be.  In  a  sense,  not  h.  solitude 
but  rather  a  quiet  Senate,  saying  yes 
or  no  upon  matters  that  concim  mil- 
lions of  people  In  this  country  and, 
perhaps,  have  an  effect,  either  positive 
or  negative,  in  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  remarks. 

May  I  say,  with  the  greatest  affec- 
tion, that  when  he  began  by  saying  "I 
remember,"  I  was  startled  that  he 
went  on  to  remember  Everett  Dlrksen. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  say  he  re- 
membered when  they  were  putting 
these  boxes  on.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  here  during  the  Lincoln 
administration,  not  just  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  You.  sir,  were  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  outset 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  From  the  outset. 

But  I  do  take  this  moment— we  are 
not  too  hurried— to  tell  a  story,  either 
legendary  or  true. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  besieged  by, 
let  us  say,  a  constituent,  but  certainly 
by  a  citizen  who  was  urging  the  Presi- 


dent to  nominate  him  for  the  judge- 
ship of  a  court.  Correspondence  went 
to  the  man  indicating  there  could  be 
no  consideration  of  his  desire  to  serve 
in  that  judgeship  because  there  was  a 
judge  who  was  sitting  in  that  court. 
There  was  no  vacancy.  But  he  contin- 
ually seemed  to  try  to  impress  upon 
President  Lincoln  that  he  was  ready, 
very  much  ready. 

It  Is  said  that  on  a  warm  Sunday 
sJtemoon  in  Washington  he  broke  by 
the  staff  of  the  President  at  the  White 
House  and  went  to  the  portico  on  the 
south  side  of  that  historic  structure. 
Lincoln  was  just  rocking,  resting,  con- 
templating, perhaps  in  an  easy  chair, 
and  he  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  come  again  to  ask  to  be 
nominated  to  this  judgeship. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  looked  up  and 
said: 

I  won't  be  able  to  nominate  you  or  ap- 
point you. 

The  man  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand. It  was  only  about  1  hour,  per- 
haps 1  Vi  hours  ago  that  a  boating  acci- 
dent took  place  on  the  Potomac  River 
and  the  judge  in  question  was 
drowned. 

Lincoln  supposedly  said: 

I  am  still  sorry.  I  will  not  be  able  to  ap- 
point you. 

He  said: 

I  can't  understand  what  has  happened. 

Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  said: 

WeU,  I  think  you  should  know  that  I  have 
already  nominated  the  man  who  shoved  him 
in. 

The  President  made  his  decision  in 
earnest.  I  am  constantly  thinking  of 
today  and  of  tomorrow,  I  love  this 
body,  as  all  Memtiers  do.  I  love  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  still  love  not  the  pre- 
tense of  good  manners  but  really  good 
manners,  and  there  are  good  manners 
involved  here  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  for  the  people 
of  this  Republic. 

I  thank  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  good  friend  who  is  a  headhunt- 
er.  He  is  not  a  headhunter  in  the  old 
native  sense  but  a  headhunter  for  elec- 
tronics companies  which  get  some  of 
the  best  and  brightest  and  most  highly 
motivated  people  in  America  to  be  an 
executive  with  whether  it  be  IBM  or 
another  electronics  or  computer  com- 
pany. He  is  so  good  at  the  job  that  he 
wrote  a  book  about  it.  and  he  said  to 
me  one  day: 

Do  you  know  what  the  one  quality  in  a  Job 
that  everyone  looks  for  above  everything 
else  is? 

I  Immediately,  of  course,  thought 
about  salary.  But  I  thought  it  must 
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not  be  salary  because  he  asked  the 
question  in  a  way  that  indicated  that  I 
would  know.  So  I  said: 

Well,  it  must  not  be  salary.  Is  it,  would  it 
be.  mental  challenge? 

He  said  "No."  I  said: 

Would  it  be  working  conditions? 

He  said  "No."  I  .said: 

Would  It  be  the  people  you  work  with? 

He  said  "No."  I  went  through  a  list 
of  other  things  and  he  said  "No."  He 
said: 

The  thing  that  people,  at  least  highly  mo- 
tivated people,  more  than  anything  else 
look  for  in  a  Job  is  recognition. 

Then  it  immediately  occurred  to  me. 
as  the  Sun  breaking  over  the  horizon 
at  the  dawn,  exactly  what  he  meant, 
because  as  someone  who  is  in  the  po- 
litical business,  which  is  a  business 
which  constantly  seeks  the  limelight.  I 
knew  exactly  and  precisely  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  that  truth, 
and  indeed  it  is  a  truth,  in  mind  as  we 
debate  the  larger  question  here— not 
the  Randolph  amendment  so  much, 
which  is  a  nice  addition  to  this  argu- 
ment, but  as  we  debate  the  larger 
question— of  whether  we  ought  to 
have  TV  in  the  Senate,  and  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  the  basic  motivation 
of  highly  motivated  people  is  to  seek 
recognition. 

As  a  practical  matter,  what  that 
means.  Mr.  President,  is  if  we  have  the 
three  networks,  channel  news,  public 
television,  and  who  knows  what  else, 
as  visitors  with  their  electronic  eyes  in 
this  Chamber,  we  are  going  to  basical- 
ly change  the  way  we  do  business,  be- 
cause that  emotion  which  resides  in 
even  the  most  humble  of  us  is  going  to 
come  to  the  fore  and  we  are  going  to 
seek  that  recognition.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  going  to  have  to  seek 
that  recognition  whether  we  want  to 
or  not,  because  even  if  we  are  so 
humble  as  not  to  want  to  get  on  the 
electronic  eye.  our  constituents  are 
going  to  insist  that  we  do,  either  be- 
cause they  want  to  see  us  or  because 
they  wonder  why  we  were  not  doing 
our  job.  why  we  were  absent  from  the 
floor,  why  we  failed  to  speak  out  on 
social  security  or  whether  we  ought  to 
blockade  Cuba  or  whether  we  ought  to 
have  payments  to  the  old  people  or 
low  income  energy  assistance  or  a 
whole  plethora  of  issues,  so  broad  as 
to  encompass  most  every  aspect  of 
what  we  do  business  in  here,  which  if 
we  fail  to  speak  out  on  it  our  constitu- 
ents would  not  understand. 

So  I  can  see.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
lives  would  be  basically  changed.  Now 
the  Randolph  amendment  is  one  occa- 
sion of  how  our  lives  would  be 
changed,  probably  a  change  for  the 
better,  as  my  dear  friend  from  West 
Virginia  points  out,  about  the  courtesy 
and  decorujn  of  the  Senate.  It  prob- 
ably would  change  it  for  the  better. 
But  the  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  it 


is  this  TV  resolution  that  brings  that 
kind  of  thing  to  the  fore  and  it  is 
going  to  change  our  lives  in  the  Senate 
more  dramatically  and  in  more  basic 
ways  than  improving  the  decorum. 

It  is  going  to  mean  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  inordinate  amounts 
of  time  back  in  our  offices  thinking  up 
a  clever  phrase.  What  is  it  that  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  CBS  news? 
What  will  Roger  Mudd  like  to  hear 
when  he  puts  it  on  the  7  o'clock  news? 
What  Is  it  that  will  be  notable  about 
that  speech? 

We  wUl  have  speechwriters  and  we 
will  be  back  in  our  offices— when  we 
are  in  our  offices,  which  will  b^  a  de- 
creased amount  of  time— wondering 
about  the  clever  phrase.  What  is  it 
that  attracts  30  seconds  of  television? 
And  after  all.  that  is  about  all  the  time 
the  networks  can  give  to  a  particular 
issue,  unless  it  is  a  really  overriding 
issue.  Well,  it  tends  to  be  more  the 
clever  phrase  rather  than  the  rea- 
soned argument,  it  tends  to  be  more 
emotion  than  substance.  I  mean,  how 
many  reasoned  arguments  can  you 
make  in  35  seconds  of  prime  time  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  90  seconds?  And  90 
seconds  for  an  issue  on  the  evening 
news,  Mr.  President,  is  an  amount  of 
time  rarely  given  to  any  issue. 

How  much  time  will  this  issue  right 
here  get  on  the  evening  news?  Twenty 
seconds?  Maybe  25  seconds,  when  you 
have  the  announcer  as  well  as  some 
Senator  speaking  out  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  basically 
change  the  way  we  do  business,  be- 
cause we  would  have  to  be  here  on  the 
floor  both  to  speak  and  to  show  our 
presence  here  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  partici- 
pant in  television  in  a  legislative  body 
as  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Leglsla- 
ttu-e.  We  had  television.  Now,  to  be 
sure.  It  was  not  wall-to-wall  television, 
because  the  Louisiana  Legislature  did 
not  merit  waU-to-wall  television,  even 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

However,  when  the  great  electronic 
eye  was  on— and  you  could  tell  when  it 
was  on  because  there  was  a  little  red 
light  that  would  come  on,  on  the 
camera,  so  you  could  well  see  when  it 
was  on— I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
when  it  was  on,  the  heat  of  the  debate, 
the  length  of  the  debate,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  debate  were  basically 
and  drastically  changed  without  faU 
and  almost  without  reference  to  who 
the  speaker  was. 

There  were  a  few  of  us,  maybe,  as  I 
say,  that  were  humble  enough  not  to 
be  influenced  by  that,  but  most  of  the 
members  of  that  body,  Mr.  President- 
and  in  all  seriousness  even  the  speaker 
who  speaks  to  you  now— was  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  maybe,  juust 
maybe,  that  big  red  light  would  catch 
something  dramatic  and  interesting 
that  you  had  to  say  and  you  could 
watch  yourself  on  the  7  o'clock  news. 
It  happened  every  time.  Mr.  President, 


and  that  changed  the  quality  of  the 
debate. 

Now.  that  was  in  the  Louisiana  Leg- 
islature, where  the  camera  might  be 
on  only  for  30  or  40  minutes  or  maybe 
an  hour  on  a  particularly  hot  issue. 
With  wall-to-wall  television  coverage. 
Mr.  President,  we  would  have  Senators 
here  every  day  seeking  to  make  a 
record  on  the  television. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  must  keep 
in  mind,  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  Senate  on  gavel-to-gavel  television 
coverage,  presumably  what  is  said  on 
the  floor  would  be  available  to  every- 
body. Anybody  that  wants  it  could 
have  it,  the  networks  or  anyone  else. 

Now.  under  those  circumstances,  if 
one  were  to  participate  In  the  debate 
and  simply  ask  a  question  or  make  a 
statement  based  on  the  best  Informa- 
tion he  had,  which  proved  to  be  in 
error,  that  is  available  to  your  opposi- 
tion. 

For  example,  I  am  told  that  the 
NCPAC  that  does  all  this  negative  po- 
litical advertising  is  busily  engaged 
taking  information  from  tapes  that 
they  find  over  on  the  House  side  that 
they  can  use  against  Members  of  the 
House  whom  they  wish  to  oppose. 

So  that  a  Senator  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  saying 
something  that  might  expose  his  igno- 
rance, innocent  though  it  may  be. 

The  Senator  can  recall.  I  am  very 
sure,  when  President  Ford  was  on  a 
Joint  television  debate  with  former 
President  Carter  and  I*resident  Ford, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  made 
some  reference  to  some  country, 
which  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Poland. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  it  indicated  that  he 
had  very  Inadequate  knowledge  about 
Poland.  And  I  do  not  recall  what  the 
exact  point  was.  but  that  was  an  Lssue 
all  over  the  whole  coimtry.  Everybody 
got  upset  about  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Ford,  being  President  of  the 
United  States,  did  not  luiow  any  more 
at>out  Poland  than  to  say  what  he  said 
on  television. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  thing  that  worries  me  more 
than  that  is,  for  example,  an  issue  like 
minimum  payment  on  social  security. 
That  issue  passed  this  body  unani- 
mously. Unanimously,  we  said  we 
ought  to  restore  the  minimum  pay- 
ment on  social  security.  Now  I  felt 
very  strongly  we  ought  to  restore  it. 
When  it  came  around  in  the  first  in- 
stance. I  voted  against  the  cut.  So  I 
did  not  have  to  be  convinced.  But  I  did 
not  come  over  here  and  make  a  speech 
on  that,  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  do  not  know  whether  my  col- 
league did  or  not,  being  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  maybe  he  did. 
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Mr.  LONG  If  It  would  have  been  on 
television.  I  would  have.  It  turns  out 
we  were  not  on  television,  so  I  did  not 
make  the  speech. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  we  were  able 
to  dispose  of  that  in  just  a  few  hours, 
because  the  die  was  cast,  the  cloth  was 
cut,  it  was  all  set  to  go  and  everybody 
knew  it.  And  just  a  few  participants 
got  out  here  and  made  their  little 
talks  and  then,  unanimously,  we  voted 
for  it. 

But  if  that  electronic  eye  had  been 
observing  those  proceedings,  how 
many  Senators  would  have  had  to 
come  out  here  and  make  a  speech  for 
the  old  folks?  Why.  aU  of  us  would 
hive  been  here.  And  we  would  not 
have  expanded  the  knowledge  of  the 
Senate  one  lota.  We  would  not  have 
enlightened  the  debate  or  learned  any- 
thing more  about  social  security.  All 
that  would  have  happened  Is  that  we 
would  have  consumed  the  time  on  the 
floor  here,  which  could  better  have 
been  consumed  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  even  in  our  offices  learning 
something  about  some  issue,  rather 
than  chronicling  to  the  people  back 
home  how  strong  we  are  in  support  of 
the  old  folks,  or  whatever  the  issue  Is. 

Now.  does  the  Senator  not  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  and  when  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  came  in  to  be  a  Justice 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  Senators  made  speeches. 
The  other  50  percent  would  have  had 
to  make  speeches.  Everybody  would 
have  had  to  make  a  speech  on  what  a 
great  day  it  was  that  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  was  being  nominated  to  be  a 
Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  could  not  put 
your  statement  in  the  Record,  as  I  be- 
lieve I  did,  if  I  recall  correctly,  on 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  I  came  in  to 
record  myself  in  favor  of  women's 
rights.  I  put  my  statement  In  the 
Record  and  did  not  take  the  time  of 
the  other  Senators. 

But  if  the  television  had  been  on, 
you  would  have  to  come  over  here  and 
read  that  statement  and  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  And  I  just  do  not  know 
how  we  would  ever  get  our  business 
done  if  we  had  the  television  going. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  Senator  would  not  only 
come  over  to  read  his  speech,  he  would 
rehearse  it  before  he  got  here,  perhaps 
memorize  it,  and  get  down  to  where  he 
really  had  it  in  apple  pie  shape. 

When  a  manager  of  a  bill  stands 
here  to  present  the  committee's  views 
on  that  bill,  the  Senator  knows  full 
well— and  he  has  done  the  same  thing 
I  have  done,  I  am  sure— many  times 
one  takes  a  big  statement  and  reads 
about  the  first  page  and  reads  the  last 
page  tuid  puts  all  the  rest  of  it  in  the 
Record. 


So  that  everybody  who  wants  to 
read  it  can  plow  through  all  the  tech- 
nical explanations  of  all  the  provisions 
in  that  bill.  And  it  is  useful  for  legisla- 
tive history  purposes. 

But  that  is  not  the  speech  one  would 
make  and  not  in  that  fashion  if  we 
were  on  television.  He  would  rehearse 
himself  a  speech  and  practice  it.  When 
he  makes  a  speech,  undoubtedly,  on 
television,  the  way  this  thing  is 
planned,  you  would  not  see  all  the 
empty  chairs.  You  would  see  the  man 
standing  there  making  a  speech,  orat- 
ing away.  So  he  would  jazz  his  speech 
up,  try  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
persuading  Senators  to  see  it  his  way. 
when  practically  no  one  were  here  to 
hear  it  to  begin  with,  and  take  a  half 
hour  or  so  explaining  his  bill  when,  as 
a  practical  matter,  everybody  knew 
what  was  in  it  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  they  are  prob- 
ably for  his  bill  anyway.  I  can  see  him 
right  now.  He  would  be  out  here 
waving  his  arms  and  speaking  to  his 
colleagues  maybe  with  a  grand  ges- 
ture, and  the  Chamber  would  be 
empty,  might  not  even  have  the  press 
up  there  In  the  gallery  to  hear  him. 

But  when  you  would  see  it  on  the  7 
o'clock  news  that  night,  it  would  look 
as  though  he  were  making  the  grand- 
est speech  on  the  most  difficult  issue, 
taking  the  most  courageous  stand,  and 
the  most  persuasive  Senator  that  their 
State  ever  elected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  further- 
more. Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that 
little  recording  studio  down  below 
where  a  Senator  can  go  and  make  a 
TV  film  to  be  shown  in  his  home  State 
or  be  Interviewed  for  television? 

I  do  not  know  how  many  hours  that 
studio  Is  active  down  there,  but  I 
would  venture  it  is  a  great  number  of 
hours.  It  Is  available  to  Senators  to  go 
down  and  make  a  little  tape  or  have  an 
Interview  and  send  It  to  their  home 
State,  or  just  make  a  statement  and 
send  it  out  to  people  back  home. 

I  was  told  many  years  ago  by  a 
young  man  who  worked  there  that  a 
Senator  would  come  a  lot  nearer  get- 
ting himself  elected  by  going  down 
there  and  making  a  TV  film  than  he 
would  by  all  the  hard  committee  work 
he  did  and  all  the  hard  work  he  did 
out  here  on  the  floor,  just  sending  a 
TV  film  back  home  about  once  a  week 
to  keep  the  folks  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing  for  them. 

All  that  time  that  is  spent  down 
there  in  that  recording  studio  would 
be  spent  doing  the  film  up  here.  That 
Senator  is  not  going  to  waste  his  time 
down  below  in  the  TV  studio  recording 
all  these  messages  to  send  back  home 
when  he  can  make  them  right  out 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  then  lift 
them  off  the  tape  and  send  them 
down. 

One  might  just  check  and  review 
how  much  time  they  are  spending 
down  there  recording  what  Senators 


want  to  say  for  the  folks  back  home, 
but  they  would  be  doing  all  that  up 
here.  All  of  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  down  by  the  Official  Reporters 
of  Debates.  And  mind  you.  It  would  be 
mostly  repetitious  of  what  had  already 
been  said  by  other  Senators. 

Right  now,  I  do  not  know  what  my 
colleague  thinks  about  the  matter,  but 
my  Impression  is  that  one  reason  it 
takes  so  long  to  get  things  done  in  the 
Senate  is  that  the  average  Senator 
talks  twice  as  much  as  necessary.  He 
makes  twice  as  many  speeches  as  nec- 
essary, and  the  average  speech  is  twice 
as  long  as  necessary.  That  would  be 
doubled  again. 

If  I  might  just  Impose  on  the  Sena- 
tor. It  makes  me  think  of  the  time 
when  I  was  a  boy  trying  to  raise  some 
pigeons.  My  mother  got  me  some  pi- 
geons. I  had  a  nice  pigeon  coop,  but 
the  pigeons  would  fly  away.  They 
would  not  stay  there. 

My  mother  said  she  would  teach  me 
how  to  keep  the  pigeons  inside  their 
home.  She  told  me  to  get  a  mirror. 
Sure  enough.  I  put  the  mirror  there  in 
front  of  the  pigeons  so  they  could  see 
themselves.  They  would  fight  to  stay 
in  front  of  the  mirror,  peck  each  other 
and  shove  each  other  aside  to  get  in 
front  of  that  mirror. 

We  would  have  to  provide  the  time 
for  Senators  to  preen  themselves  for 
television  every  day,  and  all  that  time 
taxpayers  would  be  paying  to  keep  all 
the  other  people  around  here,  paying 
for  doorkeepers  and  paying  for  people 
to  take  down  the  Record,  writing 
down  all  the  things  that  are  being 
said. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  does  he  think  we  might  also 
have  to  have  a  makeup  studio  located 
right  in  the  cloakroom  there  some- 
where? 

Mr.  LONG.  No  doubt.  No  doubt.  But 
to  touch  on  the  point  that  I  started  In 
the  first  Instance,  In  addition  to  the 
surplus  verbiage  that  we  would  have 
to  contend  with.  It  would  also  inter- 
fere with  debate  In  that  Senators 
would  be  reluctant  to  ask  a  question 
which  legitimately  should  have  been 
part  of  the  give  and  take  of  debate 
here,  simply  seeking  information  from 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  from  one 
debating  it  who  had  thorough  knowl- 
edge from  careful  study  of  the  subject. 
There  would  be  a  strong  tendency 
and  urging  from  a  staff,  "Look,  if  you 
do  not  Icnow  the  answer,  do  not  ask 
the  question.  It  would  make  it  look 
like  you  are  not  fully  informed." 

That  tends  to  Interfere  with  the 
function  of  the  Senate.  In  fact,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  once  asked 
one  of  the  older  Senators— a  senior 
Senator,  Carl  Hayden— who  served 
perhaps  more  years  than  anyone  here, 
about  what  it  took  to  be  an  effective 
Senator.  He  said  among  the  talents 
that  would  make  an  effective  Senator 
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was  that  of  being  a  good  schoolteach- 
er, that  a  person  who  knew  how  to  ex- 
plain something  to  people  had  train- 
ing to  make  a  good  Senator  because 
that  is  much  of  what  the  job  was  here, 
to  explain  to  a  Senator  what  was  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  in  a  way  that  he 
could  understand  the  message. 

That  function  would  tend  to  be  dis- 
persed as  people  sought  to  speak  to  a 
broader  gallery. 

In  many  respects,  it  would  delay  and 
impede,  and  tend  to  encourage  Sena- 
tors to  constantly  be  here  making  a 
campaign  for  their  own  reelection  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  not  entirely  against  the  taxpay- 
ers helping  an  honest  man  to  run  for 
office.  I  sponsored  the  $1  checkoff  to 
help  pay  the  expense  of  a  Presidential 
campaign,  to  ease  the  burden  on  Presi- 
dential candidates  through  private 
contributions,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  much  this  Senate  Chamber 
should  be  used  to  promote  Presiden- 
tial campaigns.  That  would  create  ad- 
ditional problems  for  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  congratu- 
late my  senior  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana for  fighting  a  tough  battle  out 
here  in  the  national  interest.  This  is  a 
classic  example  of  one  of  those  issues 
not  really  well  understood  back  home. 
I  have  not  received  any  letters  from 
Louisiana  telling  me  not  to  let  the 
Senate  get  on  TV.  Those  few  letters 
that  I  do  get  say  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know,  that  we  ought  to  turn 
the  glare  of  publicity  on  the  public's 
business  so  that  they  can  understand 
how  their  business  is  run. 

That  is  a  very  appealing  argument, 
and  for  someone  who  has  never  been 
in  this  body,  it  makes  perfect  sense. 
For  those  of  us  who  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  be  very  honest;  I  do  not  see 
two  sides  to  this  argument. 

I  say  to  my  friends  who  back  this, 
and  I  say  it  in  all  good  grace,  I  do  not 
even  see  two  sides  to  this  argimient. 

How  anyone  could  say  that  having 
television  in  this  body,  when  we  know 
that  the  certain  result  is  going  to  be  in 
terms  of  the  time  it  is  going  to  take, 
the  way  it  is  going  to  change  the  way 
we  do  business,  is  very  distressing  to 
me. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  colleague,  my 
senior  colleague,  has  recognized  that 
national  interest.  I  know  he  has  not 
done  this  for  political  gain,  because 
there  is  no  political  gain  in  opposing 
TV  in  the  Senate.  I  can  guarantee 
there  is  no  political  gain  in  it.  But 
sometimes  the  national  interest  has  to 
rise  above  the  political  desires  of  the 
moment. 

My  colleague,  true  to  his  usual  style, 
has  risen  above  his  own  political  inter- 
ests and  has  fought  this  battle.  As  I 
told  him  a  long  time  ago,  I  am  going  to 
stand  with  him  on  this,  not  just  be- 
cause he  is  my  colleague,  although  I 
have   stood    with    him    on    occasions 


simply  for  that  reason,  but  in  this  case 
because  I  know  he  is  right.  I  have  seen 
the  experience  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature and  what  it  did  to  us  down 
there.  I  can  multiply  that  by  about  25 
times  and  get  25  tirnes  as  bad  a  result 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
with  wall-to-wall  coverage. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
further  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  those 
situations  where  the  burden  of  states- 
manship requires  a  good  Senator  in 
justice  to  his  own  conscience  and  in 
duty  to  his  country  to  speak  out  for 
the  unpopular  cause? 

I  can  think  of  no  more  recent  exam- 
ple than  when  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inodye)  defended  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr.  Williams 
and  explained  Mr.  Williams'  side  of 
the  argument  to  the  Senate. 

That  was  a  courageous  thing  for  any 
Senator  to  do.  The  public  had  been 
pretty  well  convinced  that  Senator 
Williams  had  made  a  bad  mistake, 
that  he  had  done  wrongful  conduct 
that  would  justify  expelling  him  from 
the  Senate  and  that  we  should  expel 
him.  But  there  was  a  lot  to  be  said  for 
Mr.  Williams'  side  of  the  uguiment. 
There  were  Senators  who  thought 
that  he  had  been  treated  very  un- 
fairly. 

Senator  iNotnn:  stood  here  and  ex- 
plained the  side  of  the  argument 
about  the  injustices  that  had  been 
done  by  the  FBI,  the  way  Senator  Wil- 
liams' rights  had  been  abused,  the  way 
he  had  been  led  into  this  situation,  the 
misconduct,  as  he  saw  it.  of  the  FBI  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  What  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  did  was  an  act  of 
couras^e  that,  in  my  Judgment,  was 
statesmanship. 

I  am  not  saying  he  was  necessarily 
right.  I  am  saying  he  thought  he  was 
right.  If  one  thinks  that,  his  duty  is  to 
get  up  and  say  so  if  he  thinks  that 
people  do  not  understand  the  issue  as 
he  thinks  he  does  understand  it. 

That  took  courage  and  I  think  every 
Senator  in  this  body  appreciated  the 
courage  and  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  in  acting  as  he 
did  on  that  occasion.  But  how  much 
more  difficult  is  it  for  a  person  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  thing  if  you  have  to 
do  it  on  television?  Mind  you.  every- 
body knows  he  is  doing  it.  But  how 
much  tougher  is  it  to  assume  that 
same  burden  when  he  has  to  carry 
that  same  fight  to  an  audience  of  200 
million  people,  all  of  whom  have  read 
that  Senator  Williams  Is  a  bad  fellow 
and  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the 
Senate  and  from  what  they  have  read 
of  it,  they  are  predisposed  to  believe 
the  worst? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  my  colleague.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  on 
his  feet  and  in  this  spirit  of  statesman- 


ship and  doing  the  politically  unpopu- 
lar thing— I  have  seen  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  do  that  a  number  of 
times.  He  has  been  listening  attentive- 
ly to  this  debate.  I  hope  and  think  and 
am  optimistic  that  maybe  he  is  ready 
to  recant  his  position  and,  even 
though  it  is  unpopular,  join  us  in  this 
great  fight  to  keep  the  traditions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  where,  for  199  years, 
they  have  been  and  have  served  this 
Nation  so  well. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  many  Members  of  this  group  I 
have  a  greater  respxect  for  than  the 
two  Senators  from  Louisiana.  They 
are  not  only  my  colleagues,  but  they 
are  my  friends,  and  I  respect  them  for 
their  point  of  view  almost  as  enthusi- 
astically as  I  disagree  with  them. 

I  think  they  are  wrong  and  I  hope, 
indeed,  they  will  recant  their  views 
and  join  us  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion that,  simply  put,  would  provide  a 
guarantee  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
duct the  public's  business  in  a  public 
way. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  junior  Senator  (Mr.  John- 
ston), said  that  he  could  not  see  two 
sides  to  this  argument.  You  will  not 
see  any  side  of  the  argument  If  we 
pursue  the  logic  of  the  position  that 
we  should  exclude  electronic  coverage 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.  Does  that 
mean  as  well  that  we  are  going  to 
empty  the  galleries?  Because,  after  all, 
television  coverage  simply  extends  the 
opportunity  for  more  Americans  to  see 
the  transaction  of  their  business  at 
this  place. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
exclude  television  coverage  from  com- 
mittees, which  we  have  authorized? 
And  so  much  of  the  Senate's  work  is 
done  in  committee  and  it  is  so  often 
covered  by  television,  sometimes  live 
television— I  think  with  good  effect. 
But  if  we  extend  that  logic,  does  it 
mean  that  committees  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  television  cover- 
age of  their  proceedings? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  far  extension  of  this 
argument,  Mr.  President,  but  I  think 
not  very  far,  when  I  say  that  maybe 
we  should  no  longer  have  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  what  we  do  here.  We 
have  not  always  had  a  verbatim  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  as  indeed,  it  is  only  a  fairly 
recent  development  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
we  have  regularly  published  a  daily 
journal  of  verbatim  transcripts  of  our 
proceedings.  The  Congressional  Globe 
was  the  title  given  to  the  record  of  the 
Senate  proceedings  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  editor's  summation  of 
the  general  activities  of  Congress. 

Does  it  mean,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  impose  a  ban  of  silence  on 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who  would  be 
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forbidden  to  discuss  outside  of  this  determination  of  great  public  issues  mind,  the  benefits  far  outweigh  and 
Chambe*-  the  transaction  of  the  pub-  and  small  ones.  more  than  justify  the  costs, 
lie's  business  in  this  room?  These  sug-  Mr.    President,    we    are    making    a  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gest themselves,  Mr.  President,  as  an-  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  Television  sent  that  the  detailed  breakdown  of 
other  side  to  the  argument.  will  come  to  the  Senate  someday  be-  the    $2,093,206    installation    expendl- 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of  cause    the    country    will    demand    it.  tures  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

this  body  would  urge  that  the  public's  They  see  the  House  of  Representa-  point. 

business  should  be  conducted  in  pri-  ^ives  on  television.  It  is  not  as  if  we  "There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

vate    except    in    those    extraordinary  ^^re  gotag  to  be  on  the  6:30  news.  As  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

cases  where  unusual  sensitivity  in  the  the  saying  goes,  we  are  not  exactly  Record,  as  follows: 

national  interest  would  require  it,  as  in  ^^^  'S'hif  T^v^u.  "^oLl^nX^  ^l  installation  expenditures 

matters    of   national    defense    or   ex-  J^   °"h.  S  hrS.«t.^t^r.Sna  ^n  EnRlneering  firm  to  design  and 

tremely  sensitive  diplomatic  undertak-  "r^/onH^fn,?^  tS^n  IZ  ^t  hni^  supervise  installation  of  system     $135,000 

ings.  We  have  done  that  and  we  do  it  *'%^°""f"°"^'  «avel-to-gavel,  I  hope    ^pioyment  of  2  engmeers 85,000 

*  ^_    *f~„    ♦«    *i~^    or,^    n,/>    «,/>.. 1/4  and  trust.                                                         Preparation  of  control  room 195,000 

from    time    to    tbne    and    Wf    woujd  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^jj    preparation  of  gallery 29,000 

indeed  continue  to  do  It  If  there  were  have  the  free  option  to  watch  or  not  to  Lighting     engineer     and     new 

live  television  coverage  m  the  Senate.  ^^^^  j  ^  astonished  at  the  number       »Khts 85,000 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  what  I  said  ^f  people  who  do  watch.  I  am  amazed    ^.^^  ^^^  equipment 586,500 

when  we  began  this  debate  weeks  ago:  ^t  the  number  of  people  who  read  the    r"^°^^^" H!'222 

I  believe  that  television  coverage  of  congressional  Record,  including  my    rfj^tT^ u4'Xm 

the  Senate  is  the  simple  extension  by  mother.  My  mother  served  the  Con-  Racka^d;;;;;;^ie"^uipmenT:Z:        iS 

electronic  means  of  the  public  gallery,  g^ess   of    the    United    States    in    the    Audio/video  cable  correctors 19.643 

I  believe  that  if  the  electronic  means  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  prob-    Video  equipment 117,344 

of  television  coverage  had  been  avail-  j^jjly  the  only  Member  of  this  body    Audio  equipment 11,365 

able  in  Philadelphia  or  in  New  York,  it  ^^o  gets  letters  from  and  writes  to  his    Character  generator ,.„...„ 33.200 

would  have  been  inaugurated  with  the  mother  periodically  on  positions  he    ^""i^i^T^K^" ^'iiS 

beginning  of  the  Congress.  We  shaU  ^as  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    fi^fJf '^^^^Uinei; ?S'SS 

celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  ^r.  President,  television  wUl  come  to    I  ^"S  u^  ^S£« im'SS 

Senate  of  the  United  States  in  a  few  this  body  someday.  The  question  is,    intieT^m  system         ivii 

years  and  I  expect  if  television  had  when?  When  will  we  make  sure  that                            '■ — 

come  200  years  ago,  we  would  not  be  the  people  of  the  United  States  have             Total  installation •2,093.206 

having    this    argument,    because    our  an  opportunity  to  see,  to  hear,  to  un-  -Annua]  recurring  operstionmi  expenditures  for 

Founding  Fathers  were  so  dedicated  to  derstand,  to  examine,  to  approve,  or  to  each  year  louowing  the  initial  year  u  estimated  to 

the   idea   that   the   American   public  disapprove  our  actions  and  conduct  as  ^  approximately  »485,ooo  (1420.000  for  salaries  for 

would    escape    the    tyranny    of    star  the  trustees  of  their  public  faith?  "J""'"'  ""^  "'"^  '"  maintenance  and 

chamber  proceedings  as  given  us  by  Mr.   President,   I  believe  that  cost  rn«T«fA«TTWTwr .  s«..™»™«s„«.r~^ 

our  parent  nation.  England,  the  Brit-  should  not  be  an  overriding  issue  in  ,  C°sts  AssmnNo  a  Skkate  Run  Ststd.) 

ish  Empire,  that  they  guaranteed  that  this  debate.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  ^",^-                controlled 

public  debate  would  be  conducted  in  the  arguments  of  my  colleagues  who  Eight  studio  cameras    lights, 

the  congressional  forum  and  that  the  think  otherwise,  but  we  owe  it  to  the  cable   audio  improvements 

courts  would  be  open  to  public  scruti-  American  public  to  conduct  their  busi-  and   control    room   equip- 

ny.  We  have  elaborated  and  extended  ness  in  a  public  place.  Although  no  ment  (optimum  system): 

that  concept  through  the  Freedom  of  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  aston-          Architect's  estimate $3,616,000 

Information    Act,    through    a    whole  ishing  sums  we  deal  with  dally,  Itist  Senate  Recording  Studio  estl- 

array  of  sunshine  laws  and  other  stat  year  we  appropriated  748  billion  404       „,   "^^; ;,  •;■ r;  •    2.993.228 

utory  and  rulemaking  guarantees  that  million   of   the   American   taxpayers'  ^''^  a^o^^veme^te    ^d 

the  public  indeed  has  a  right  to  know  hard-earned   dollars.   I   disagree   with  ^^^ol    iS^m    S>m^? 

and  should  have  maximum  access  to  those  who  say  that  those  same  taxpay-  (adequate  system): 

deliberations  of  those  of  us  who  hold  grs  would  begrudge  the  expenditure  of  Senate  Recording  Studio  estl- 

the  public  tnist.  We  are  fiduciaries  of  j2.1  million  to  aUow  them  to  watch             mate 2.093,206 

the  sovereignty  of  this  Nation  and  we  this  prcx^ss  take  place.  Annual  maintenance: 

act  in  the  name  of  the  people  we  rep-  xhis  is  not  to  imply  that  2.1  million  Fiscal  year  81  House  budget...        65.000 

resent.    They    are    entitled    to    know  dollars  is  an  insignificant  expenditure.          Architects  estimate .            200.000 

^'^''^l^^H     .    tH         w              ^  but  I  believe  the  merits  Of  this  propos-  ^^^4  eSy'^r.l"!^."      420.000 

Mr.  President,  the  point  was  made  al  are  publicly  and  historically  cost-  video        Archival        Service 

by   the   distinguished   senior  Senator  effective.  During  the  past  year,  several  (annual)  Library  of  Congress 

from  Louisiana  that  his  admiration  for  studies  have  been  conducted  to  assure          estimate 93.000 

the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  that  quality  pictures  can  be  made  of  „»»,  r<h<...<,oe    t^..  it»,.<,<.  .,,«.h-i»o  »»,-. 

,.,.           jrrii        J-  m.-       ^^.1^            .-             1  user  Charges. — Tne  House  provides  the 

m  undertaking  a  difficult  and  unpossi-  every  Member,  whUe  he  or  she  speaks,  signal  to  positions  in  the  press  gallery  free 

ble  task,  perhaps,  was  ^ery  great.   I  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  public,  of  charge, 

rival  any  Member  of  this  Chamber  in  The  figure  I  cite  is  actually  much  less 

my  admiration  for  Danny  Inouye.  He  than  the  originally  estimated  cost  of  FEES  FOR  REPRODUCTION  OF  TAPES;  HOUSE  BROADCASTING 

is  a  courageous  man,  a  great  Senator.  I  installing  cameras  and  the  associated  SYSTEM  CHARGES 

wish  he  were  a  Republican.  But,  Mr.  equipment,  due  in  part  to  a  recently    

President.    I   do   not   doubt   for   one  developed  lens  which  will  allow  the  /mo:                    Rni-tiHtei       caxne 

moment   that   Danny   Inouye   would  use  of  less  expensive  minicameras.  Al-    

have  done  precisely  the  same  thing  in  though  eight  cameras  would  provide         3o  mmtB 02            tu 

that  Williams  case  with  television  as  optimum    coverage    of    debate,    the         60  mwiia » 43 

he  did  without  it.  I  do  not  think  it  Senate  Recording  Studio  has  deter- 

would  have  made  a  particle  of  differ-  mined  that  six  can  do  the  job  perfectly 

ence.  And  I  do  not  think  it  would  well.                                                            wd» i- HwHtwrt    ^-Cmo 

make  a  difference  to  any  Member  of  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  the 

this  body  in  the  matter  of  executing  benefits  of  opening  the  Senate  floor  to         ^  ™JJ*     — -          WJJ           '}W 

the  demands  of  his  conscience  and  the  the  radio  and  television  media.  In  my    
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The  actual  cost  to  the  House  Broadcasting 
System  %'  video  cassettes  is  $15.13  for  30 
minutes  and  $21.47  for  60  minutes.  The  dif- 
ference Is  added  to  help  defray  some  ex- 
penses of  the  operation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senate  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  whether 
the  majority  leader  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  list  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  democratic  nations  which  al- 
ready do  televise  their  proceedings,  in 
whole  or  in  part? 

I  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  visit- 
ing Ottawa,  where  for  some  time  now 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has 
been  televised.  They  describe  the  cov- 
erage of  the  roving  camera  as  being  an 
electronic  Hansard,  which  simply 
records  the  statements  of  members.  As 
the  CoNORXssioNAL  Record  does  here, 
their  Hansard,  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
does  there. 

Is  It  not  the  case  that  this  practice  is 
widespread,  even  as  widespread  pack- 
ages as  the  admission  of  the  print 
press?  Although  the  presence  of  the 
press  came  late  In  the  development  of 
parliamentary  institutions,  it  did 
come,  and  has  never  since  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Is  this  not  simply  an  extension  of 
that  principle,  and  has  it  not  been 
suiopted  in  many  of  our  parliamentary 
nations? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  has  indeed.  Also,  I 
must  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
that  it  is  a  growing  phenomenon,  more 
and  more,  of  parliamentary  groups  in 
other  nations  as  well  as  legislatures  in 
the  States  of  our  Nation,  which  are 
coming  to  the  view  that  electronic  cov- 
erage is  a  logical  and  desirable  exten- 
sion of  the  public's  right  to  know  and 
a  reasonable  and  rational  method  for 
preserving  the  deliberations  of  the  leg- 
islative systems  for  the  examination  of 
this  generation  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  do  not  know  the  numbers,  but  they 
would  be  Interesting.  As  it  happens,  I 
have  a  quotation  from  a  former  Speak- 
er of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Honorable  James  Jerome. 
This  is  a  quotation  In  that  respect,  and 
it  might  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  spoken  on 
this  subject.  Talking  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  Mr.  Jerome  said: 

Today's  Parliamentary  coverage  Is  infi- 
nitely more  accurate.  Journalists  know  what 
they  say  is  being  compared  to  what  people 
heard  and  actually  saw  on  the  screen,  and 
that  makes  reporters  more  carpful. 

I  would  not  presume  to  say  that  any 
of  our  friends  in  the  press  gallery  are 
ever  less  than  totally  accurate,  but  I 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  comfort- 
ing thought  that  the  former  Speaker 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
expressed  In  saying  that  simultaneous 
coverage  and  electronic  recording  of 
the  actual  proceedings  is  indeed  a  tes- 


timonial to  the  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings here. 

Mitchell  Sharp,  who  became  Gov- 
ernment House  leader  in  1974,  said: 

The  debate  over  televising  the  House  had 
gone  on  for  nearly  a  decade.  Parliament  was 
becoming  Irrelevant  to  Canadians.  Issues 
were  )>elng  filtered  through  a  screen  of 
media  commentators.  A  three-day  debate 
would  rate  a  three-minute  summary  on  the 
news.  Members  would  give  30-8econd  reen- 
actments  for  the  TV  cameras  outside  the 
House  that  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
original  episode.  Parliament  was  suffering. 
It  was  time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  how  remarkably  simi- 
lar to  our  own  experience.  Every  one 
of  us.  at  one  time  or  another,  having 
engaged  in  an  important  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  has  left  this  place 
to  go  to  the  third  floor,  to  the  Senate 
radio  and  television  gallery,  and  at- 
tempt either  to  reenact  that  forceful 
speech  or  to  summarize  it  In  a  more  at- 
tractive way. 

The  argument  is  made  that  actions 
of  the  Senate  are  sometimes  unseemly, 
that  we  are  dilatory,  and  that  it  would 
be  imattractive  to  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  If  they  could  see  what  we  ac- 
tually do.  What  does  that  mean?  E>oes 
that  mean  we  are  going  to  proceed  in 
secret? 

We  are  what  we  are.  Mr.  President. 
We  are  what  we  are.  and  there  should 
be  no  effort  to  conceal  It.  We  are  what 
we  are.  warts  and  all.  and  the  public 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  Judge 
that.  We  should  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  conceal  that  from  the  scrutiny 
of  the  sovereign,  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overdramatize  this 
Issue,  but  I  doubt  that  there  are  many 
in  this  Chamber  who  are  unaware  of 
the  Intensity  of  my  commitment  to 
this  subject.  I  believe  that  opening  the 
Senate  to  electronic  coverage  for 
broadcasts,  in  the  first  instance,  for  re- 
cording on  video  tape,  for  this  genera- 
tion and  future  generations,  has  the 
potential  for  a  major  Impact  on  the 
quality  of  congressional  government  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Not  to  do  It  now 
that  It  is  available  is  roughly  akin  to 
saying  that  during  the  Civil  War.  Mat- 
thew Brawly  should  have  been  forbid- 
den to  keep  the  negatives,  the  glass 
plate  negatives,  of  those  historic 
scenes  he  recorded  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  only  miss- 
ing an  opportunity,  but  also,  we  are 
falling  to  discharge  an  obligation  to 
this  generation  and  future  genera- 
tions. How  great  it  would  be  if  we 
could  see  firsthand  the  great  senatori- 
al debates  that  occurred  down  this  cor- 
ridor, in  the  old  Senate  Chamber, 
which  led.  unhappily,  to  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States. 

How  great  It  would  be  if  we  could  see 
those  Senators  who  eclipsed  even  the 
Presidency  itself  in  the  Importance 
they  contributed  to  the  formulation  of 
the  policies  of  this  Nation  in  trying  to 


arrive  at  reconciliation  and  compro- 
mise to  avoid  the  War  Between  the 
States.  But  we  cannot  do  so,  because  it 
was  not  possible  to  record  it  then. 
However,  it  is  now  possible. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
debate— certainly  some  of  the  debate- 
that  occurs  in  this  Chamber  has  less 
potential  significance  than  that  debate 
during  the  middling  part  of  the  1 9th 
century. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  feel  keenly  on 
this  subject.  I  intend  to  pursue  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  win  it.  I  think  the  country 
demands  it;  Congress  requires  it.  It  is 
Important  to  the  Nation.  It  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  legislative 
product  that  is  produced  from  this 
body. 

I  believe  it  will  avoid  one  great  pit- 
fall, and  perhaps  this  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
should  consider  the  subject  of  the  rel- 
ative standing  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  you  have  been  back  in  your 
home  States,  and  you  have  had  some- 
one come  up  and  say,  "I  didn't  see  you 
on  television"  during  this  or  that 
debate.  You  think  about  it  for  a 
moment. 

The  first  time  or  two  it  occurred,  I 
wondered  what  they  were  speaking  of. 
Then  I  found  out  that  they  were  talk- 
ing about  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  they  had  watched  on 
cable  television  in  their  communities 
or.  In  some  cases,  on-the-air  broad- 
casts. They  had  watched  the  debate  on 
such  issues  as  the  revision  of  the  tax 
code,  the  reconciliation  bill,  the 
budget  fight  last  year. 

One  person  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Howard,  you're  not  doing  your  job.  I 
watched  and  watched  and  never  saw 
you  up  there." 

My  point  is  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  become  the  dominant 
congressional  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  simply  be- 
cause the  public  has  access  to  their 
proceedings,  if  we  do  not  provide  simi- 
lar access  here. 

One  may  say,  "Is  that  not  an  appeal 
to  our  vanltjr?"  My  answer  is,  of  course 
not.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact: 
That  if  we  are  to  earn  and  maintain 
the  tnist  of  the  people  we  represent, 
who  have  given  us  their  proxy  to  vote 
their  sovereign  judgment,  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  we  say,  when  we 
do  it,  and  how  we  do  it,  in  their  name. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  majority 
leader  has  mentioned  the  uses  that 
posterity  would  have  for  the  record  we 
can  make— and  I  am  sure  will  soon  be 
making— by  recording  on  video  tape 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  That  is, 
in  a  sense,  an  educational  process,  to 
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render  easier  efforts  of  Americans  to 
learn  about  their  past. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  it  is  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  any  genera- 
tion to  teach  its  young  people  about 
its  form  of  government  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment when  they  succeed  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adults. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  live  television 
coverage  of  a  significant  debate, 
brought  Into  classrooms  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  public  debate  of  an  issue  under 
deliberation,  from  first  to  last,  would 
be  a  teaching  tool  of  enormous  value? 
Video  tape  cassettes  of  such  debates, 
would  be  a  teaching  device  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  students, 
unsurpassed  in  the  clarity  of  its  illus- 
tration of  what  goes  on  in  Congrress. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  for  the 
press  or  for  the  teaching  profession,  at 
any  level,  quite  to  explain  what  Con- 
gress is  like.  Would  not  this  bring  it 
into  better  focus? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  it  would  indeed, 
and  I  would  expect  that  to  occur  with 
great  rejularity  because  I  think  every- 
one will  acknowledge  that  the  visual 
impact,  total  impact  of  television  by 
the  addition  of  the  visual  dimension  is 
so  great  that  it  far  outshines  any 
other  method  of  conmiunlcating,  not 
only  to  the  young  generation  but  to  all 
of  us  the  essence  of  the  system  by 
which  we  synthesize  the  majority  view 
in  Congress  and  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  remarkable  system  that  we 
have,  and  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  de- 
scription on  the  written  page  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  textbook  of  the  class- 
room to  dp.scrlbe  how  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  cross  those 
aisles  to  give  common  support  or  oppo- 
sition to  a  particular  issue  that  often 
transcends  party  lines  or  regional 
boundaries,  or  to  show  that  there  can 
be  a  sharp  disagreement  and  dispute 
as  we  have  here  on  this  issue  but  still 
have  a  very  deep  devotion  to  our  ad- 
versary, our  colleague  and  a  respect 
for  his  point  of  view  put  in  a  way  that 
is  appealing  to  me  to  Illustrate  that  in 
Congress  we  have  developed  an  Ameri- 
can talent  and  that  is  a  decent  respect 
for  differing  points  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  always 
exist,  perhaps  it  does  not  even  exist  to 
the  same  degree  in  the  halls  of  our 
State  legislatures,  and  I  am  fairly  sure 
that  it  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
degree  in  the  parliamentary  bodies  of 
other  nations,  but  I  observe  here,  not 
Just  because  the  Senate  is  a  fairly 
tight,  compact,  and  small  group,  but 
because  there  is  a  special  precedent, 
there  is  a  special  tradition  in  history, 
that  there  is  a  decent  respect  for  dif- 
fering points  of  view  and  the  fieriest 
sorts  of  debate  can  occur  without  the 
caustic  anmosity  that  often  accompa- 
nies basic  disagreement  on  important 
public  issues,  that  never  comes 
through  on  the  printed  page,  but  that 
is  the  essence  of  Congress.  That  is  the 


essence  of  the  American  system,  that 
we  not  only  have  the  right  to  govern 
ourselves  by  the  majority  view  but  we 
have  the  maturity  to  understand  that 
disagreement,  that  debate,  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  system  by  which  we 
produce  what  I  believe  is  the  political 
genius  of  the  American  people  to 
make  remarkably  right  decisions  as  we 
have  done  now  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. That  does  not  come  through  on 
the  printed  page. 

Television,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
communicates,  on  the  verbal  level.  I 
believe  it  communicates  on  the  Intui- 
tive or  nonverbal  level  as  well.  I  be- 
lieve people  can  instinctively  decide 
that  they  like  or  dislike  a  particular 
point  of  view,  based  in  part  on  the 
words  spoken,  based  in  part  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  person  involved,  and 
based  in  part  on  other  factors  which 
go  into  the  human  evaluation  that  in 
turn  humanizes  the  government  and 
the  process  of  government. 

'Television  is  a  medium  of  infinitely 
greater  capacity  to  communicate  on 
tape  and  on  the  air. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  and  Mr.  RAN- 
DOLPH addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  good  friends  seeking  my  attention. 
I  will  yield  first  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  defer 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  then  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  who  has  for 
so  long  been  my  chairman  and  I 
expect  that  it  is  his  amendment  on 
which  we  are  speaking  now  and  I 
apologize  to  him  for  wandering  off  the 
subject,  but  as  he  observes,  I  often 
warm  to  my  own  enthusiasm,  and  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  an  observation  and 
couple  it  with  perhaps  a  question  to 
the  able  and  always  helpful  majority 
leader.  I  am  grateful  for  his  yielding 
to  me  and  I  hold  no  priority  over  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
who  sits  behind  the  majority  leader  at 
this  moment.  I  believe  that  the  major- 
ity leader  knew  I  was  standing  for 
quite  some  time  and  he  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  turn  to  see  the  able 
Member  from  Maryland  who  might 
also  be  desiring  to  question  or  make 
observations  following  the  very  cogent 
comment  that  has  been  made  by  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

While  we  are  considering  Senate 
Resolution  20,  I  would  not  want  to 
divert  from  the  essence  of  television 
coverage,  except  to  say  that  during 
this  period  of  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution there  are  the  necessities  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  Senate  being 
worthy  of  a  body  in  connection  with 
the  practices  that  occur  in  the  transac- 
tion of  legislation.  As  Napoleon  Bona- 


parte said,  "Nothing  is  more  difficult 
and,  therefore,  more  precious  than  to 
be  able  to  decide." 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  I  am  not  a 
carping  critic.  I  am  the  opposite.  I  am 
very,  very  worried,  and  I  hope  it  is 
shared  by  the  majority  leader,  that  we 
continue  in  this  body  to  have  impor- 
tant meetings  of  subcommittees  and 
committees  while  there  is  equally  or 
perhaps  even  more  Important  legisla- 
tion being  considered  in  this  Chamber. 
As  committee  members,  we  are  con- 
ducting business  or  are  listening  to  tes- 
timony of  American  citizens,  msiny  of 
them  coming  across  the  country,  at 
their  own  expense,  not  representing  a 
corporate  body  or  even  an  associa- 
tion—coming to  testify  before  our  sub- 
committees and  committees  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  These  men  and 
women  are  speaking  to  us  about  their 
concerns.  The  bells  ring,  a  rollcall  is  In 
progress,  and  we  stop  that  hearing 
process  and  hurriedly  come  to  the 
Chamber. 

We  are  often  considering  an  amend- 
ment which  has  not  been  printed  or 
has  not  remained  at  the  desk  over- 
night. It  may  be  an  amendment  that 
has  been  very  quickly  scribbled,  draft- 
ed—I am  not  saying  its  content  Is 
wrong— and  then  the  amendment  is 
sent  to  the  desk  and  our  diligent  clerk 
reads  it.  Sometimes  I  know  that  he 
has  difficulty  in  reading  it  because  it 
has  been  scribbled  so  hurriedly  by  the 
person  who  presents  the  amendment. 
Many  times  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment will  say  "I  ask  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,"  not  so  much  that  he 
wants  to  talk  too  quickly  but  he  knows 
the  difficulty  of  the  clerk  in  actually 
reading  what  has  been  put  on  paper. 

We  find  a  Senator  or  Senators  rush- 
ing from  the  Dirksen  Building,  rush- 
ing from  the  Russell  Building,  soon  to 
rtish  from  the  Hart  Building,  to  come 
to  this  Chamber  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment which  we  are  not  totally  pre- 
pared to  vote  on.  the  amendment 
sometimes  has  taken  only  10  minutes 
or  even  less  when  it  is  called  up. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  con- 
ducive to  better  practice  within  the 
Senate  if  amendments  were  printed 
and  laid  on  the  desk  overnight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  amendments,  as 
they  are  now  offered,  would  do  as 
much  as  we  are  doing  now  to  make  the 
committee  system  less  effective  than  it 
should  be  because  of  the  Interruptions 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

One  rushes  into  this  Chamber, 
voting  very  quickly  and  then  nins 
back  to  the  subcommittee  or  the  com- 
mittee. Sometimes  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  coming  here  and  voting  and  re- 
turning to  the  committee  only  to 
return  in  a  few  minutes  to  vote  on  an- 
other amendment. 

This  leads  to  the  further  suggestion, 
perhaps  recommendation,  that  there 
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must  be  some  better  way  to  conduct 
business  in  a  fashion  that  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  men  and  women  who  are 
determined  to  assess  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  we  are  asked  to 
make  a  decision  on. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  and 
my  colleagues  who  are  here  at  this 
time  that  we  should  have  legislative 
and  committee  days.  I  realize  there  is 
difficulty  in  making  that  arrangement. 
But  certainly  it  is  the  indication  that  I 
have,  which  I  reflect  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  others,  that  if  we  were 
to  take  a  portion  of  the  day  and  have 
it  given  over  to  the  committees,  and 
then  a  portion  of  the  day  given  over  to 
the  floor  action  that  it  would  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  orderly  process.  I 
realize  we  do  that  to  a  certain  degree 
at  the  present  time.  But  the  majority 
leader  knows  that  over  and  over  the 
committee  has  permission  to  go 
beyond  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Itself,  moving  sessions,  very  important 
hearings,  into  the  afternoon. 

Having  made  these  observations.  I 
would  inquire  if  the  majority  leader 
thinks  there  is  some  validity  in  what  I 
have  said? 

(Mr.  RUDMAN  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  is  great  validity  in  what 
the  Senator  says. 

He  points  out  very  properly  that  in 
any  event  the  operations  of  the  Senate 
need  to  be  rationalized  so  that  there  is 
an  appropriate  time  and  a  dependable 
time  for  the  session  of  the  Senate  and 
the  conduct  of  committee  business. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  here  I  have 
seen  that  tried  two  or  three  times  with 
varying  success,  but  it  needs  to  be 
done  again.  We  need  to  consider  that. 

It  also  leads  me  then,  Mr.  President, 
to  another  conviction  I  have,  another 
view  I  have,  of  the  Senate,  which  is 
not  involved  directly  in  the  question  of 
television  coverage  of  the  Senate  but. 
perhaps,  indirectly.  You  know,  In  so 
many  ways  I  think  the  Senate  has  lost 
its  character  and  quality  as  a  great  na- 
tional forum  for  debate.  It  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  Members  because 
much  of  the  debate  does  not  engage 
the  attention  of  all  Members,  and 
there  are  other  and  competing  re- 
quirements for  their  time,  whether  it 
is  committee  work  or  constituent 
work,  meetings  In  their  offices  or  even 
time  to  read,  so  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
Members  on  the  floor. 

But  the  Senate's  greatest  asset,  the 
crowning  Jewel  of  the  Senate  tradi- 
tion, is  that  because  of  the  uniqueness 
and  the  speciality  of  its  rules,  and  the 
compactness  of  its  size,  that  it  lends 
itself  to  the  role  of  the  principal 
fonmi  for  the  debate  and  disposition 
of  public  issues.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
get  back  to  that. 

It  may  be  at  some  future  time  we 
ought  to  have  very  much  shortened 
hours  for  debate  but  require  Members 
to  be  here,  to  the  extent  that  you  can 


require  Members  to  be  here,  to  encour- 
age them  to  be  here. 

It  may  be  that  we  need  tighter  rules 
or  at  least  practices  on  how  we  sched- 
ule matters  and  how  we  give  notice  of 
them  in  advance  so  that  Members  can 
be  present  and  prepared  for  that 
debate. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible 
there  should  be  foreknowledge  of  the 
amendments  to  be  offered,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  very  properly 
points  out. 

I  would  not  favor  seeing  a  prohibi- 
tion on  unprinted  amendments  be- 
cause the  situation  changes  in  the 
course  of  deliberation  on  issues 'and 
sometimes  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  it  seems  to  me. 

But  all  of  the  points  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  makes  are  valid 
points,  and  I  can  assure  him  I  would 
be  happy  to  Join  with  him  and  with 
others  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  more  ra- 
tional method  for  the  allocation  of 
time  and  the  exi)enditure  of  the 
energy  of  Members  so  that  we  may  do 
so  in  a  more  appropriate  way. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  inter- 
rupted the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, may  I  inquire  of  him,  since  his 
amendment  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  his  intention  to  ask  for  a 
record  vote  on  it  today,  because  if  he 
does  not.  I  will  not.  and  If  not.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  said  at  the  time  I 
offered  the  amendment  that  I  was  not 
thinking  of  a  decision  on  a  roUcall 
today.  I  am  wlUlng  to  have  the  vote 
come  when  It  is  accommodating  to  as 
many  Members  as  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

In  view  of  that.  I  wish  to  announce 
there  will  be  no  more  record  votes 
today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  very  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  recall  to 
my  mind  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
charming  and  intelligent  lady  during 
the  Watergate  investigation.  She  said 
to  me  that  she  watched  every  minute 
of  that  investigation  on  television,  and 
she  observed  that  when  the  bells  could 
be  heard  ringing  In  the  background. 
Senator  Ervln  would  announce  that 
there  was  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  all  the  Members  would  get  up  and 
walk  out  of  the  room.  There  would  be 
a  little  hiatus  In  the  television  cover- 
age. Then  a  few  minutes  later  they 
would  all  troop  back  into  the  room 
and  resume  their  seats  and  the  pro- 
ceedings would  go  forward. 
She  said  to  me: 

Now,  tell  me,  Mac.  how  can  those  men 
make  those  Important  decisions  in  such  a 
short  time? 


Now  that  question  opens  up  one  of 
the  arguments  for  television  in  the 
Senate.  We  need  to  present  the  whole 
picture  to  the  American  public.  They 
ought  to  see  the  continuity  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  is  proceeding  on  the 
Senate  floor.  That  conversation  had 
slipped  from  my  memory  until  some- 
thing triggered  it  In  the  conunents 
of— the  very  graphic  comments  of— 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in  de- 
scribing the  process  here  In  the 
Senate. 

But  why  I  Interrupted  the  majority 
leader  in  what  he  was  saying— and  I 
appreciate  his  yielding— is  because  he 
has  touched  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance with  respect  to  the  power  of  tel- 
evision to  convey  concepts.  Ideas.  In- 
formation, and  facts,  and  there  is  no 
better  Illustration  of  it  than  in  the 
Record  that  is  on  our  desks  today,  the 
Record  for  April  13,  where  you  will 
find  on  page  S3367  and  thereafter  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 

We  all  know  that  in  a  previous  incar- 
nation, the  Senator  from  New  York 
exercised  his  talents  brilliantly  In  an 
academic  environment,  and  those  few 
Members  who  were  present  yesterday 
afternoon  had  the  benefit  of  hearing 
Professor  Moynihan  lecture  on  the 
history  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  Well, 
now,  this  Is  a  subject  which  might  not 
at  some  moments  In  time,  grip  the 
Nation,  but  It  Is  a  subject  of  vital  In- 
terest and  Importance  to  the  American 
people  today. 

Three  or  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  heard  It  and,  yes.  It  is  true  that 
those  into  whose  hands  this  Record 
may  fall  will  have  a  chance  to  read  It. 
But  with  all  due  respect  to  Professor 
Moynihan.  I  am  afraid  that  number 
will  not  be  very  large. 

But  had  there  been  television  cover- 
age, had  that  lecture  on  the  history  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  been  available  to 
the  number  of  people  that  it  ought  to 
have  been,  then  the  American  people 
might  well  have  understood  what  Is  at 
stake  In  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Argentina.  The  American 
people  would  have  better  understood 
the  necessity  for  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Secretary  Haig  in  flying  to  London, 
from  London  to  Buenos  Aires,  and 
from  Buenos  Aires  ^ack  to  London. 
They  would  have  understood  the  kind 
of  Involvement  the  United  States  faces 
In  a  dispute  which  was  not  originally 
our  own.  but  which  does  put  at  risk  a 
principle  to  which  we  are  devoted,  and 
which  does  put  at  risk  the  Interests  of 
an  ally  to  whom  we  are  closely  bound. 

This  would  all  have  been  available  to 
the  American  public,  which  does  not 
understand  today,  as  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  whether  it  is  Just  a  late- 
blooming  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operet- 
ta or  whether  It  bears  the  seeds  of 
world  war  III.  That  Is  what  could  have 
been  available  yesterday  had  the  tele- 
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vision  cameras  been  turned  on  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  who.  In  his 
own  inimitable  way.  gave  the  Senate  a 
history  lesson  on  the  background  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  dispute. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  if  he  wishes  to 
continue  In  debate  on  his  amendment, 
or  any  other  Senator.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared at  this  time,  since  it  is  5:30  in 
the  evening,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go 
Into  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  so  other 
matters  can  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  agreeable. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Randolph  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  1244.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  6  o'clock  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports circulating  in  the  media  Indicate 
that  President  Reagan  tomorrow  will 
make  good  on  a  campaign  promise  and 
come  forth  with  his  version  of  the  tui- 
tion tax  credit  plan— all  in  violation  of 
other  campaign  promises  to  balance 
the  budget  and  lessen  governmental 
involvement  in  the  private  affairs  of 
the  citizen.  This  plan  was  of  dubious 
merit  4  years  ago  when  the  Senate 
Joined  me  in  rejecting  it.  It  has.  in  my 
opinion,  even  far  less  appeal  today. 

Since  we  will  likely  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  debate  this  proposal  In 
the  weeks  ahead  I  will  be  brief  in  my 
comments  In  opposition  to  it  at  this 
time.  I  will,  Mr.  President,  call  atten- 
tion to  the  lead  editorials  In  today's 
Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times.  As  one  who  has  Invested  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  In  reviewing 
this  Issue  I  believe  these  editorials  are 
right  on  point.  And.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  by  Dr. 
David  W.  Breneman  entitled  "Saying 
No  to  Tuition  Tax  Credits,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Brookings  Bulletin.  Dr. 
Breneman  has  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  thoughtful  analysis  and  this 
article  Is  no  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SHILLING.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  floor  In  Augtist  1978,  I  said  that 
careful  study  convinces  me  that  the 
tuition  tax  credit  proposal  would  turn 
our  Nation's  education  policy  on  its 
head,  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  many,  proliferate  substsindard  seg- 
regation academies,  add  a  sea  of  red 
ink  to  the  Federal  deficit,  violate  the 
clear  meaning  of  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  and  destroy  the 
diversity  and  genius  of  our  system  of 
public  education.  Today  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  this  state- 
ment Is  true.  Like  other  advocates  of 
tuition  tax  credits.  President  Reagan 
is  apparently  suffering  from  the  mis- 
conception that  the  Government  has 
an  equal  duty  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  Therein  lies  the  fallacy. 
The  Government's  duty  to  the  public 
Is  to  provide  public  schools.  The  duty 
of  the  Government  toward  private 
schools  Is  to  leave  them  alone.  That  is 
fundamental. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  difficul- 
ties confronting  the  Nation  are  truly 
significant.  We  face  record  deficits. 
The  administration  has  proposed  an- 
other round  of  sizable  budget  cuts  In 
an  effort  to  rein  In  the  scope  and  size 
of  Federal  spending.  Yet  In  this  crisis 
in  Federal  budgeting  Mr.  Reagan  pro- 
poses this  uncontrollable  entitlement 
program  that  promises  to  cost  billions 
of  dollars.  While  I  am  advised  that  his 
plan  will  be  a  "modest"  one  that  seeks 
to  "establish  the  Idea  of  tuition  tax 
credits  in  principle."  I  am  confident. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  true  scope  of 
the  program  will  come  through. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Packwood- 
Mojrnlhan  version,  S.  550,  Is  estimated 
to  cost  $4  to  $7  billion  annually  when 
fully  implemented  we  have  a  good  ap- 
preciation for  where  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  Is  headed.  Make  no  mis- 
take, I,  for  one,  would  oppose  tuition 
tax  credits  without  the  current  budget 
crisis  casting  such  an  ominous  cloud 
because  there  are  compelling  other 
reasons,  but,  in  light  of  the  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face,  I  find  it  un- 
conscionable that  this  proposal  Is  pre- 
sented. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  f£u;tors  which 
I  have  outlined,  I  opposed  the  tuition 
tax  credit  scheme  because  it  reverses 
sound  educational  policy.  The  Federal 
Government's  role  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education  Is  relatively 
recent  and  it  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  the  State  and 
Government's  role.  Therefore  Federal 
assistance  to  those  schools  has  been 
directed  toward  providing  targeted, 
categorical  assistance  to  help  needy 
and  disadvantaged  students  in  both 
public  and  private  schools.  Never  has 
the  Federal  Government  provided 
these  schools  with  general  assistance. 

General  assistance  would  interject 
Federal  control  and  undermine  the  ef- 
forts of  State  and  local  governments. 


ironically  something  this  administra- 
tion states  it  seeks  to  resist.  Now. 
imder  the  Reagan  plan,  this  policy 
would  be  reversed,  but  only  for  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools  would 
there  be  any  benefit.  With  his  $500 
tax  credit  Mr.  Reagan  would  provide 
students  in  private  schools  with  four 
times  the  assistance  that  Is  currently 
provided  for  the  needy  public  school 
student.  And,  if  you  can  believe  it,  all 
this  occurs  when  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration Is  significantly  reducing  spend- 
ing for  Federal  education  programs 
that  serve  the  Nation's  disadvantaged 
children. 

Take  title  I  as  an  example.  The 
original  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation 
for  title  I  was  $3.5  billion.  This  was  re- 
duced through  rescission  enacted  last 
year  to  $3.1  biUion.  And.  although  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  authorized 
$3.48  billion  for  title  I,  the  fiscal  year 
1982  continuing  resolution  resulted  in 
the  program  being  further  reduced  to 
$2.88  billion.  The  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request  proposes  a  rescission  of 
$412  million  In  fiscal  year  1982.  and  a 
level  of  $1.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Currently  11  million  children  qualify 
for  assistance  under  the  title  I  pro- 
gram, but  only  45  percent  of  them  re- 
ceive assistance.  The  funding  levels  ad- 
vocated by  the  administration  are  pre- 
dicted to  result  In  approximately  2 
million  low-achieving  children  losing 
services  and  thousands  of  schools 
being  eliminated  from  the  program. 

According  to  all  recent  evaluations 
of  title  I.  Including  the  administra- 
tion's statements,  this  has  been  a  very 
successful  program.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  articles  appearing  In  the  State 
newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.C,  discuss- 
ing the  effect  of  title  I  on  the  children 
in  South  Carolina  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  To  make  the  case 
even  worse.  Mr.  President,  the  title  I 
program  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Other 
valuable  education  programs  are  re- 
ceiving simillar  cuts.  I  suggest  that  If 
Mr.  ReagEin  can  find  additional  money 
to  start  an  uncontrollable  entitlement 
to  subsidize  private  education  that  he 
should  first  reexamine  the  policies  of 
his  administration  if  he  is  interested  In 
providing  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  this  Nation.  This  Nation 
has  fared  well  since  Its  birth,  and 
much  of  the  Incredible  success  we 
have  enjoyed  can  be  traced  to  the  In- 
vestment we  have  made  in  education 
and  the  conscientious  effort  we  have 
made  to  Insure  that  access  to  equal 
educational  opportunity  Is  provided 
for  all  of  our  children. 

The      administration's      policy      of 
taking  from  the  valued  programs  that 
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provide  a  helping  hand  to  a  needy 
child  and  give  him  the  ability  and  ca- 
pacity to  care  for  himself  only  serves 
to  weaken  the  Nation.  The  tuition  tax 
credit  program  is  destructive  of  the 
educational  system  that  is  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

Last.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  tui- 
tion Ux  credit  proposal  because  it  is 
unconstitutional.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  so  ruled  in  the  Nyquist  opinion 
in  1973.  Because  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  students  attending  private 
schools  attend  schools  established  for 
religious  purposes  the  Court  held  that 
assistance  of  this  type  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  "establishment 
clause"  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  upcoming  weeks  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  fully  debate  this 
matter.  I  am  confident  that  when  the 
record  is  made  a  clear  and  convincing 
case  against  tuition  tax  credits  will  be 
evident  and  this  scheme  will  once 
again  be  rejected  as  it  has  In  every 
State  referendum— 13  since  1966.  most 
recently  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Daily   reports   are   forthcoming   on 
the  President's  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram to  bolster  his  image  with  the 
poor  of  the  land.  Might  I  suggest  that 
rather  than  change  his  image  It  is  his 
policies  that  need  change. 
ExHurr  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post! 
SuBsroizmc  Prtvati  Schools 

The  tulUon  tax  credit,  a  bad  Idea  that 
President  Reagan  now  reportedly  intends  to 
revive,  has  a  certain  melancholy  perfection 
to  it.  Thla  tax  credit  \a  bad  Uw,  for  it  prob- 
ably would  infringe  the  Constitution.  It  is 
bad  economics,  for  it  would  create  another 
large  tax  subsidy  and  add  to  the  budget  def- 
icit. It  ia  bad  public  policy,  for  it  is  assault 
on  the  public  school  that,  for  most  Ameri- 
can families,  is  a  center  of  community  life. 

What's  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  tuition 
tax  credit?  Not  much,  except  that  many 
parents  with  children  In  private  or  parochi- 
al schools  would  like  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  help  pay  their  tuition.  Mr.  Reagan 
is  apparently  about  to  propose  contributing 
$600  per  child  through  the  simple  device  of 
letting  the  parents  take  that  much  off  their 
income  tax  payments— with  the  inevitable 
cash  pay-out  to  those  whose  taxes  aren't 
that  high. 

When  people  are  unsatisfied  with  public 
services,  they  have  an  unchallenged  right  to 
set  up  their  own  parallel  services  privately. 
If  you  don't  want  to  use  the  city  swimming 
pools,  you  can  build  your  own.  But  you 
aren't  entitled  to  public  fluids  to  help  you 
pay  for  it.  If  you  think  that  the  poUce  pro- 
tection Is  inadequate,  you  can  hire  your  own 
watchman.  But  you  can't  reasonably  ask  for 
tax  money  to  pay  him.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  schools. 

It  applies  with  special  force  to  those 
schools  that  have  been  established  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  to  provide  children  with  a 
kind  of  education  that  the  public  schools 
must  not  offer.  A  tax  credit  of  $500  is  a 
direct  payment  to  a  parent.  Just  like  a  check 
for  $500  from  the  Treasury.  A  federal  pay- 
ment to  a  parent  to  provide  religious  train- 
ing for  a  chUd  raises  an  issue  on  which  the 
First  Amendment  is  pretty  clear. 
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The  cost  of  this  subsidy  would  be  some-     tlon  aid  for  the  public  schools,  that  would 
thing  over  $2  bUlion  a  year.  By  an  lUumlnat-     be  precisely  the  effect  this  year, 
ing    coincidence,    that    is    Just    about    the        For  a  time,  the  threat  of  tax  credits  served 


amount  by  which  Mr.  Reagan  has  proposed 
to  cut  fedenU  spending  on  education  next 
year.  With  the  tuition  tax  credit,  he  would 
alter  his  budget  significantly.  It  would  mean 
that  he  was  no  longer  cutting  federal  funds 
for  education.  He  would  only  cut  spending 
on  public  schools,  and  on  aid  to  college  stu- 
dents. Instead,  he  would  swing  those  billions 
of  dollars  to  support  of  the  private  schools. 
Aside  from  any  other  aspect  of  this  unhap- 
py venture,  is  there  anyone  in  Congress  who 
thinks  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  budget  have 
$2  billion  to  spare  for  this  purpose? 

But  there  is  much  more  at  stake  here 
than  money.  The  tuition  tax  credit  would  be 
a  powerful  subsidy,  encouraging  private 
schools  and  eroding  the  public  ones.  What- 
ever their  shortcomings  and  exasperiitions, 
the  public  schools  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able and  productive  of  this  country's  institu- 
tions. They  are  central  to  the  way  the  coun- 
try works.  They  are  the  places  where  most 
Americans  learn  the  meaning  of  opportuni- 
ty, equality  and  democracy.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Reagan  administration  weakens 
the  public  schools,  it  will  have  weakened— 
inadvertently  but  inevlUbly— the  values  for 
which  It  stands. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  not  yet  publicly  commit- 
ted himself  to  a  campaign  to  get  this  tuition 
tax  credit  through  Congress.  He  still  has 
time  to  reconsider. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  1982] 

Privati  School  Aid  Is  Still  a  Bad  Idea 

Perhaps  to  pacify  a  constituency  that  Is 
angered  by  cuts  In  college  aid.  President 
Reagan  is  about  to  propose  tuition  tax  cred- 
its for  the  parents  of  private-school  chil- 
dren. The  idea  Is  awful  and  the  timing  is 
worse.  Financing  private  and  parochial 
schools  through  tax  subsidies  endangers 
public  education  and  diverts  Federal  funds 
from  worthier  projects. 

The  contemplated  credit  against  Federal 
taxes  would  go  to  parents  with  children  in 
any  nonpublic  school.  Although  the  details 
of  the  Reagan  plan  lue  not  yet  known,  it 
would  in  three  years  authorize  a  credit  of  up 
to  $500  a  child,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.5  billion. 
An  income  ceiling  would  limit  the  benefit  to 
families  burdened  by  tuition. 

The  Administration  contends  that  such 
credits  would  foster  educational  choice. 
Poor  public  education.  It  Is  said.  Is  not  the 
fault  of  parents  who  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren; they  should  not  bear  the  costs  of  pri- 
vate school  unaided.  Besides,  it  is  argued, 
stlffer  competition  will  shake  up  moribund 
public  school  systems.  As  New  York's  Sena- 
tor Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  says  in  favor 
of  credits,  "We  do  not  build  and  maintain 
strong  and  vibrant  public  schools  by  turning 
them  Into  educational  monopolies." 

But  there's  nothing  fair  about  a  competi- 
tion If  one  contender  starts  out  ahead.  Non- 
public schools  already  have  an  edge  because 
they  admit  whom  they  please  and  expel 
troublemakers  or  slow  learners.  Public 
schools  must  take  all  who  enroll  and  find  it 
hard  to  throw  anyone  out. 

Then,  too.  Mr.  Reagan's  tax  subsidies 
would  presumably  flow  also  to  schools  orga- 
nized by  fanatic  cults  and  blatant  racists. 
Does  he  really  mean  to  tap  the  Treasury  on 
their  behalP 

Senator  Moynlhan  says  tax  credits  are  not 
meant  to  supplant  Federal  aid  for  public 
schools.  Yet  when  coupled  with  White 
House  plans  to  halve  compensatory  educa- 


to  Jolt  public  education  out  of  Its  lethargy. 
In  New  York  and  other  places,  public 
schools  now  show  encouraging  signs  of  im- 
provement. Tuition  credits  would  Jeopardize 
that  fragile  recovery  and  undermine  the 
principle  that  government  should  finance 
education  that  is  available  to  all. 

[From  the  Brookings  Bulletin! 

Saying  No  to  Tuitioh  Tax  Crxdits 

(By  David  W.  Breneman) 

As  concern  about  the  quality  of  public 
education  grows,  more  and  more  families 
are  turning  to  private  schools  as  an  alterna- 
tive. The  Reagan  administration  has  prom- 
ised to  support  this  trend  by  Introducing 
legislation  for  a  tuition  tax  credit  that 
would  allow  families  to  reduce  their  federal 
Income  tax  liability  by  some  fraction  of  the 
tuition  charges  Incurred.  Details  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  promised  for  1982, 
are  not  known  at  this  writing,  though  nu- 
merous bills  have  been  Introduced  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  recent  years. 

In  what  follows.  I  describe  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  tuition  tax  credits  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  one  who  opposes  them.  What  vision 
of  the  educational  future  under  tuition  tax 
credits  could  be  so  distressing  as  to  cause 
one  to  argue  against  their  enactment?  How 
can  an  economist,  of  all  people,  question  the 
value  of  a  policy  that  would  expand  Individ- 
ual choice?  Is  opposition  based  on  little 
more  than  a  sentimental  attachment  to  an 
outmoded  concept  of  the  "common  school"? 
What  evidence  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
proposal? 

In  addressing  these  questions,  I  begin  by 
examining  the  lessons  one  can  draw  from 
the  financing  of  higher  education,  particu- 
larly undergraduate  student  aid.  Although 
there  are  many  differences  In  the  ways 
higher  education  and  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  are  financed,  tuition  tax 
credits  for  higher  education  have  often  been 
proposed,  and  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
higher  education  conununity  has  reached  a 
broad  consensus  that  the  idea  is  a  bad  one. 
A  careful  look  at  the  reasoning  that  led  to 
this  conclusion  may  reveal  points  applicable 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

UCSSONS  FROM  RIGHKR  EDtTCATION 

Throughout  most  of  the  last  decade,  the 
debates  In  Washington  on  undergraduate 
student  aid  were  carried  on  under  the  cate- 
gories of  "access  "  and  "choice. "  These  were 
really  code  words,  with  the  first  referring  to 
policies  that  guarantee  a  student's  ability  to 
afford  at  least  one  college  or  university,  the 
second  to  policies  that  guarantee  the  ability 
to  pay  for  colleges  charging  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  ""Access"  thus  became  synonymous 
with  policies  throught  to  favor  low  tuition 
public  institutions,  while  "choice"  meant 
p>olicie8  favoring  high  tuition  private  institu- 
tions. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  distinction 
Is  to  think  of  college-going  behavior  as  in- 
volving two  decisions:  whether  to  enroll,  and 
then  where  to  enroll.  Some  members  of 
Congress  argued  that  the  federal  role 
should  be  limited  to  ensuring  access  for  all 
qualified  students,  with  choice  viewed  as  a 
luxury,  while  others  argued  that  choice  was 
an  equally  essential  element  In  a  sound 
policy  for  higher  education.  The  outcome  of 
these  debates  is  a  cumbersome  system  of 
federal  grants  and  loans,  with  grants  heavi- 
ly tilted  toward  access  and  loans  toward 
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choice.  Although  there  have  been  some  sllp>s 
from  the  principle  of  basing  eligibility  for 
student  aid  on  family  Income— most  notably 
In  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  of  1978,  which  made  subsidized  loans 
available  to  all  students— federal  aid  has 
largely  been  directed  to  specific  needy  stu- 
dents rather  than  across  the  board,  regard- 
less of  need. 

Given  this  rich  array  of  need-based  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  tuition  tax  credits  would 
serve  no  public  purpose.  It  is  implausible 
that  the  kind  of  credits  typically  proposed— 
for  example.  50  percent  of  tuition  with  a 
maximum  of  $500  credit— would  have  any 
Influence  on  either  the  decision  whether  to 
enroll  or  where  to  enroll.  Needy  students 
are  much  more  generously  and  effectively 
served  by  grants  and  loans,  while  the  educa- 
tional decisions  of  wealthier  families  not  eli- 
gible for  such  aid  are  unlikely  to  be  Influ- 
enced by  a  $500  credit  on  an  Investment 
that  costs  from  $4,000  to  $11,000  a  year. 
Even  the  decision  where  to  enroll  would  be 
little  affected  because,  unlike  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  virtually  all  public 
colleges  charge  tuition.'  Thus,  In  economic 
terms,  a  higher  education  tuition  tax  credit 
is  Inefficient,  altering  no  one's  behavior  but 
providing  a  substantial  windfall  to  families 
with  children  in  college. 

While  it  is  fashionable  now  to  stress  the 
incentive  effects  of  changes  in  the  tax  code, 
even  the  most  ardent  supply-sider  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  such  effects  here.  But 
the  revenue  loss  created  by  a  tuition  tax 
credit  for  higher  education  would  be  sizable, 
amounting  to  $2  billion  or  more  annually, 
depending  on  Its  configuration.  The  higher 
education  community  suspects,  rightly  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Reagan  administration  will 
attempt  to  offset  some  (or  all)  of  this  reve- 
nue loss  by  further  cutbacks  in  student  aid, 
which  would  have  a  severe  Impact  on  most 
colleges  and  their  students.  Given  a  choice 
between  an  across-the-board  $500  tuition 
tax  credit  versus  grants  and  loans  to  needy 
students,  student  aid  Is  clearly  the  more  ef- 
ficient way  to  finance  enrollments. 

Nor  does  the  tuition  tax  credit  score  well 
on  the  criterion  of  equity.  Despite  student 
aid.  enrollment  in  higher  education  still  cor- 
relates closely  with  family  Income.  Conse- 
quently, a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
benflts  would  go  to  higher  income  families. 
Using  the  Biooklngs  tax  file,  I  estimated  in 
1977  that  45  percent  of  a  nonrefundable  tui- 
tion tax  credit  of  $250  would  go  to  the  14 
percent  of  all  families  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  In  excess  of  $25,000,  while  only  8.6 
percent  of  the  benefits  would  go  to  families 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  less  than 
$10,000.  While  refundabllity  (the  payment 
of  a  negative  Income  tax  to  families  without 
sufficient  tax  liability  to  earn  the  credit) 
would  Improve  the  distribution.  It  still  re- 
mains regressive. 

In  sum,  tuition  tax  credits  for  higher  edu- 
cation are  Inefficient,  Inequitable,  and  ex- 
pensive. Imposing  a  heavy  drain  on  Treas- 
ury revenues  without  creating  any  offset- 
ting social  benefits.  The  accepted  public 
purposes  of  ensuring  student  access  as  well 
as  choice  In  higher  education  are  met  more 
effectively  and  at  less  cost  through  grant 
and  loan  programs.  It  is  difficult  to  produce 
reasonable  arguments  for  such  a  credit,  and 


■  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  the  private  colleges 
have  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  tuition  tax  credits  Is 
that  politically  feasible  credits  would  be  worth  as 
much  to  a  student  In  a  public  as  in  a  private  col- 
lege, but  would  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  the  tul- 
Uon In  a  public  college.  The  net  effect  might  be  to 
shift  some  students  toward  public  colleges. 


little   intellectual   Interest   remains  In   the 
subject. 

Such  is  not  the  case  for  an  elementary 
and  secondary  education  credit,  where  the 
educational  stakes  are  much  higher  and  the 
arguments  considerably  more  interesting. 
To  imderstand  the  difference,  consider  how 
the  financing  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  differs  from  that  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Public  schools,  unlike  public  colleges, 
do  not  charge  tuition:  hence,  a  tuition  tax 
credit  for  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
ing would  markedly  change  the  relative 
costs  to  parents  of  public  and  private 
schools  by  reducing  the  price  differential  by 
the  amount  of  the  credit.  One  would  expect 
parents  to  respond  with  a  shift  of  unknown 
size  from  public  to  private  schools.  Much  of 
the  Interest  and  debate  focuses  on  the  size 
and  socioeconomic  composition  of  the  group 
likely  to  shift. 

Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  both  supporters 
and  detractors,  a  tuition  tax  credit  challeng- 
es the  principles  that  have  guided  the  orga- 
nization and  financing  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  this  country  for  a 
century  or  more.  There  Is  widespread  con- 
cern that  In  moving  toward  tuition  tax  cred- 
its or  vouchers,  the  way  is  being  opened  to 
radical  change  In  the  organization  and  deliv- 
ery  of  schooling,   a   concern   not   present 
when  aid  was  extended  to  private  coUeges 
and  their  students.  Those  who  have  lost 
faith  In  the  public  schools  find  this  prospect 
appealing  and  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  proposal:  others  who  believe  that  the 
public  school  system,  with  all  its  flaws,  still 
represents  the  best  and  most  equitable  way 
to  provide  education  to  all  young  people,  are 
reluctant  to  embark  on  a  set  of  changes 
whose    outcome    cannot    be    clearly    seen. 
One's   stance    toward    tuition    tax    credits 
comes  down  to  a  Judgment  regarding  the 
likelihood  that  gains  would  outweigh  losses. 
To  complete  the  comparison  with  higher 
education,    what   can    be    said    about    the 
equity  and  ext>ense  of  tuition  tax  credits  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling?   Be- 
cause attendance   Is  nearly   universal,  the 
Income  distribution  of  families  of  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  students  Is  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  at  large  than  is 
that  of  college  students;  however,  families 
with  students  currently  enrolled  In  private 
schools  have  Incomes  well  above  the  median 
for  all  students.  Although  such  data  are 
sketchy,    James    Coleman    and    associates 
report  that  families  of  students  In  private 
secondary  schools  had  a  median  Income  in 
1980    of   $23,200   compared    to    $18,700    in 
public  secondary  schools.*  Thus,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  credit  to  families  with  stu- 
dents already  enrolled  woiUd  be  regressive. 
What  is  not  known  is  how  that  distribution 
would   be   changed   by   additional   families 
opting  for  private  schools.   Similarly,   the 
total  cost  of  a  credit  cannot  be  established 
with  certainty  because  the  size  of  the  enroll- 
ment response  is  not  known.  What  Is  clear  is 
that  families  of  the  more  than  5  million  stu- 
dents  currently   enrolled   would   receive   a 
windfall  that  must  be  tallied  as  deadweight 
loss  when  reckoning  the  efficiency  of  this 
tax  expenditiu-e. 

What  about  the  argument  that  parents 
with  children  In  private  schools  are  being 
unfairly  double-taxed  because  they  are 
forced  to  pay  for  the  public  schools  even 
though  they  have  chosen  a  private  alterna- 


tive? Shouldn't  the  tuition  tax  credit  be 
viewed  as  a  partial  (and  just)  step  toward 
correcting  this  double  taxation? 

This  argument  goes  to  the  core  of  what  It 
means  to  provide  any  service  collectively.  It 
can  be  reduced  to  absurdity  if  extended  to 
all  public  services.  The  state  provides  public 
parks,  but  if  I  choose  to  go  to  the  Green- 
brier, should  I  receive  a  resort  tax  credit?  If 
1  choose  to  Join  a  country  club  rather  than 
swim  In  the  public  pool  or  play  golf  on  the 
public  course,  should  I  receive  a  recreation 
tax  credit?  The  only  way  to  avoid  such 
"double  taxation"  is  to  provide  no  service 
publicly  and  collectively  if  It  is  possible  to 
provide  It  privately,  a  position  that  few 
would  defend.  For  an  activity  such  as  educa- 
tion that  is  widely  perceived  to  have  public 
as  well  as  private  benefits,  exclusive  reliance 
on  private  suppliers  would  strike  many 
people  as  a  particularly  questionable  policy. 
The  logical  policy  choice  for  someone  both- 
ered by  the  double-taxation  issue  would  be 
to  support  educational  vouchers,  not  tax 
credits,  an  Issue  beyond  the  scope  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

UtPACI  Oft  DEMAMD 

How  large  an  enrollment  shift  would  be 
triggered  by  enactment  of  a  $500  tuition  tax 
credit?  The  only  honest  answer  is  that  no 
one  knows.  With  roughly  90  percent  of  the 
school  population  enrolled  in  tultlon-free 
public  schools,  we  lack  the  necessary  varia- 
tion In  prices  required  to  estimate  demand 
curves.  Moreover,  the  response  to  a  change 
from  no  tuition  to  some  tuition  is  likely  to 
be  quite  different  from  the  response  to  a 
comparable  Increase  from  one  positive  price 
to  another.  What  Is  reasonably  certain  is 
that  the  response  will  be  stronger  the  great- 
er the  percentage  of  cost  covered  and  the 
higher  the  maximum  credit  allowed.  But  I 
know  of  no  way  to  make  other  than  a  guess 
regarding  the  response  to  any  particular 
plan,  such  as  50  percent  of  costs  up  to  a 
$500  maximum. 

I  suspect  that  such  a  credit  would  not 
cause  a  very  large  enrollment  shift  from 
public  to  private  schools,  though  the  re- 
sponse probably  would  vary  from  region  to 
region  and  city  to  city.  I  assimie  that  many 
families  with  children  ciurently  enrolled  In 
public  schools  can  afford  to  switch  to  pri- 
vate schools  without  a  tuition  tax  credit, 
but  are  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
public  schools  not  to  exercise  that  option.  I 
would  not  expect  such  families  to  change 
their  behavior  in  response  to  a  relatively 
modest  tax  credit.  I  also  assume  that  many 
low  income  families  would  remain  imable  to 
afford  private  schools  even  with  a  tuition 
tax  credit.  Thus,  I  would  expect  most  of  the 
response  to  occur  among  lower  middle 
Income  families  for  whom  the  credit  would 
provide  the  necessary  economic  Incentive. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course, 
what  percentage  of  these  families  want  to 
make  such  a  change  and  are  held  back  only 
by  cost.  It  seems  plausible  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  families  who  want 
to  switch  and  would  respond  to  a  $500  credit 
would  not  represent  a  large  percentage  of 
the  public  school  population.  If  this  specu- 
lation is  correct,  then  the  bulk  of  the  tax 
benefits  would  be  pure  windfalls  to  those 
with  chUdren  already  enrolled  in  private 
schools,  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  relative- 
ly few  families  whose  dceclslons  might  be 
affected.* 


'James  Coleman.  Thomas  Hoffer,  and  Sally  Kil- 
gore,  'Public  and  Private  Schools."  a  report  to  the 
National  Center  for  Education  SUtistlcs.  March 
1B81,  p.  53. 


'  To  make  this  clear,  suppose  that  the  families  of 
the  5  million  students  currently  enrolled  in  private 
schools  all  quaJUied  for  the  $500  credit  at  a  cost  to 
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IMPACT  ON  SUPPLY 

If  we  know  very  little  about  the  demand 
for  private  education  that  a  tuition  tax 
credit  would  create,  we  know  even  less  about 
the  potential  supply  response  of  existing 
schools  and  possible  new  entrants.  In  con- 
sidering the  demand  side  of  this  market,  we 
can  draw  on  esUblished  economic  theory 
for  some  clues  regarding  the  behavior  of 
families,  since  analysis  of  the  demand  for 
education  does  not  differ  significantly  from 
analysis  of  the  demand  for  other  services. 
On  the  supply  side,  however,  we  have  less 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  behavior 
of  nonprofit  institutions  in  general  and  of 
schools  In  particular.  The  economic  theory 
of  the  firm  is  not  easily  applicable  because 
profit-making  schools  are  excluded  from 
most  tax  credit  proposals.  In  the  absence  of 
a  profit  incentive,  the  factors  that  might 
motivate  an  existing  school  to  expand  or 
prompt  someone  to  start  a  new  school  are 
far  from  clear.  Religious  affiliation  has  been 
an  important  motivating  force  in  the  past, 
as  has  been  the  desire  to  experiment  and  try 
new  education  philosophies.  It  is  not  clear 
how  such  motivations  could  be  translated 
into  quantiUtlve  estimates  of  response  to  a 
tuition  tax  credit. 

If  a  million  additional  students  were  to 
apply  for  admission  to  private  schools  for 
the  next  academic  year,  how  many  could  be 
accommodated?  The  answer  in  the  short 
run  would  require  Information  on  the 
amount  of  unused  capacity  in  the  private 
schools.  Some  private  schools  probably  are 
undersubscrlbed  and  could  add  students  to 
existing  classes  without  hiring  additional 
teachers  or  leasing  more  space:  others  could 
add  more  classes  by  simply  hiring  new 
teachers.  I  assume,  however,  that  most  pri- 
vate schools  know  how  large  they  want  to 
be  and  would  resist  expansion  beyond  that 
size.  A  major  selling  point  of  private  educa- 
tion is  the  smaller  school  and  class  size,  an 
important  quallUtlve  aspect  of  the  package 
that  parents  buy.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  more  attractive  private  schools  to  react 
to  additional  applicant  pressure  by  Increas- 
ing selectivity  rather  than  by  expanding  to 
accommodate  larger  numbers. 

In  the  longer  run,  a  more  important  issue 
than  the  response  of  existing  schools  is  the 
extent  to  which  new  schools  will  open— a 
question  that  leads  to  the  well-springs  of 
educational  entrepreneurshlp  in  our  society. 
Which  individuals  or  groups  would  seize  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  tax  credit  to 
open  new  schools,  and  why  would  they  do 
so?  Religious  motivation  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  dynamic  forct  operating  In  this 
market,  particularly  in  light  of  the  boom  in 
Christian  academies  In  recent  years.  Apart 
from  such  religious  groups,  I  can  think  of 
no  other  organized  sources  of  educational 
entrepreneurshlp,  leaving  the  remaining 
supply  response  to  the  initiative  of  individ- 
uals who  see  an  opp)ortunlty  to  start  a  small 
school— "Mom  and  Pop"  operations,  as  It 
were.  Ironically,  many  of  these  new  schools 
would  probably  be  housed  In  rented  build- 
ings of  public  schools  that  have  been  closed. 

I  can  foresee  a  20  percent  increase  In  pri- 
vate school  enrollments  taking  place  In 
three  to  five  years  through  a  combination  of 
Increased  enrollment  In  existing  schools  and 
the  opening  of  new  ones;  beyond  that,  my 


the  Tre«»»iry  of  13.5  billion.  If  tuother  1  million 
famUles  shifted  to  private  jchoolx  because  of  the 
credit,  the  coat  to  the  Treasury  would  Increaae  to 
$3  billion.  To  provide  choice  for  these  1  million 
famlllea  therefore  would  cocl  (3  billion,  or  13.000 
per  child. 


vision  falters.  In  quantitative  terms,  a  loss 
of  roughly  a  million  students  would  not  be  a 
disaster  for  the  public  schools,  but  the 
effect  on  quality  could  be  much  greater 
than  this  number  suggests. 

EDUCATIONAI.  aDAUTY 

Two  arguments,  apparently  similar  but  in 
fact  quite  different,  are  advanced  by  propo- 
nents of  tuition  tax  credits.  Both  stress  the 
value  of  increasing  choice,  but  for  different 
reasons.  The  first  contends  that  tax  credits 
would  encourage  greater  educational  choice 
for  families,  making  it  financially  possible 
to  choose  among  a  diverse  group  of  educa- 
tional providers,  consistent  with  the  values 
of  diversity  and  pluralism.  The  ability  to 
choose  Is  defended  as  an  abstract  value  In 
Its  own  right,  not  as  a  means  to  any  particu- 
lar end.  such  as  improving  educational-qual- 
ity. Choice,  diversity,  and  pluralism  are  not 
viewed  as  Instrumental  values,  but  as  ends 
in  themselves. 

The  second  argument  Is  of  a  different 
sort,  alleging  that  Increased  choice  will  lead 
to  Increased  educational  quality  in  both 
public  and  private  schools.  An  analogy  Is 
drawn  directly  from  economics,  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  the  benefits  of  competition  In  the 
marketplace.  By  denying  public  schools  a 
captive  enrollment,  those  schools  will  have 
to  attract  students  through  the  quality  of 
their  educational  programs;  schools  of  poor 
quality  will  simply  die  out.  Thus,  tuition  tax 
credits  will  serve  as  a  needed  tonic  to  the 
entire  educational  system,  forcing  public  as 
well  as  private  schools  to  earn  their  support 
by  surviving  the  rigors  of  the  marketplace. 

The  second  argument  springs  so  naturally 
to  the  mind  of  an  economist  (and  to  all 
practical  people  who  remain  intellectually 
captive  to  an  Introductory  economics 
course)  that  there  Is  danger  that  little 
thought  will  be  applied  to  it.  The  argument 
would  Ije  more  interesting  If  we  were  consid- 
ering the  merits  of  an  educational  voucher 
system  rather  than  tuition  tax  credits,  for 
vouchers  would  create  a  setting  more  like 
the  economist's  model  of  a  competitive 
market.  With  vouchers,  the  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  schools  would 
become  meaningless,  for  the  subsidy  that 
currently  goes  directly  to  the  public  schools 
would  be  distributed  to  families  Instead. 
Each  supplier  would  receive  public  funds 
only  by  attracting  students;  there  would  be 
no  publicly  provided  Institutional  support. 
Whether  a  voucher  system  would  produce 
better  education  Is  by  no  means  certain,  but 
at  least  something  resembling  a  true  mar- 
ketplace would  be  at  work.  That  Is  not  the 
case  with  tuition  tax  credits. 

Were  a  tax  credit  enacted,  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  youngsters  would  remain  In  public 
schools.  Families  who  were  most  dissatisfied 
with  the  public  schools  and  were  on  the  eco- 
nomic margin  of  choice  would  shift  to  pri- 
vate schools.  If  the  number  of  defectors 
were  not  too  large,  might  not  some  public 
school  principals  be  relieved  to  see  these 
families  go,  particularily  if  they  had  been 
outspoken  In  their  criticism  and  had  given 
the  principal  and  teachers  a  hard  time? 

A  tax  credit  does  not  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  public  schools  or  undermine  their 
claim  on  state  and  local  resources;  It  Is  not 
as  dramatic  a  change  as  vouchers  would  be. 
If  a  principal  and  teachers  within  a  particu- 
lar school  are  Ineffective  and  resistant  to 
change,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  loss  of  a 
few  students  would  compel  them  to  mend 
their  ways.  Indeed,  the  departure  of  those 
parents  who  care  and  complain  might 
simply  make  life  easier  for  them.  The  main 
hope  for  change  In  such  a  school— the  pres- 


ence of  concerned  parents  who  will  keep 
prodding  and  pushing  for  Improvement- 
will  be  lost  but  the  school  will  survive, 
stunting  the  lives  of  those  students  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  remain.  Could  anyone 
defend  this  outcome  as  a  desirable  public 
policy,  reflecting  the  presumed  benefits  of 
comijetition? 

This  argument  owes  an  intellectual  debt 
to  Albert  O.  Hlrschman's  Exit,  Voice,  and 
Loyalty,  subtitled  "responses  to  decline  in 
firms,  organizations,  and  sUtes. "  *  Hlrsch- 
man's central  point  Is  that  we  are  often  too 
quick  to  accept  the  economist's  view  that 
competition  Is  the  only  or  the  best  way  to 
Improve  the  performance  of  organizations. 
The  book  contrasts  the  economist's  solution 
to  poor  performance— "exit."  taking  one's 
business  elsewhere— with  the  political  scien- 
tist's emphasis  on  "voice,"  working  within 
the  organization  to  improve  it.  Particularly 
In  the  case  of  large  public  bureaucracies, 
Hirschman  argues  that  voice  may  be  more 
effective  than  exit,  for  a  bureaucracy  may 
not  be  threatened  by  the  departure  of  its 
most  vocal  critics.  My  concern  is  that  a  tui- 
tion tax  credit  would  not  provide  enough 
competition  to  force  public  schools  to  re- 
spond, while  it  would  ease  the  departure  of 
those  families  most  likely  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  for  change. 

Hlrschman's  analytical  apparatus  is  not 
fully  applicable,  for  the  option  of  a  state 
monopoly  In  education — despite  the  rhetoric 
of  some  tax  credit  supporters— is  simply  not 
possible.  With  or  without  tuition  tax  cred- 
its, private  schools  exist  and  will  continue  to 
exist,  and  no  one  seriously  proposes  that 
they  be  shut  down.  Hence,  some  parents  are 
financially  able  to  'exit "  from  the  public 
schools  without  tuition  tax  credits,  diluting 
the  Impact  of  "voice"  as  an  effective  strate- 
gy. That  being  so.  the  real  Issue  in  evaluat- 
ing tuition  tax  credits  Is  the  difficult  balanc- 
ing of  gains  for  some  against  losses  for 
others. 

I  would  not  expect  enactment  of  a  tuition 
tax  credit  to  result  in  a  general  Improve- 
ment of  public  education;  rather.  I  believe 
the  quality  of  public  schools  would  decline. 
The  gainers  would  be  those  families  who 
were  financially  enabled  to  shift  from  public 
to  private  school  and  the  losers  those  stu- 
dents who  remained  behind,  particularly  In 
schools  where  the  tax  credit  led  to  the  loss 
of  a  significant  niunber  of  brighter  students. 
I  know  of  no  easy  or  obvious  way  to  sum  up 
the  gains  and  losses,  a  task  that  each  of  us 
must  do  implicitly  in  evaluating  tuition  tax 
credits.  My  own  Judgment  Is  that  losses 
would  exceed  gains,  and  hence  my  opp>osl- 
tlon  to  the  proposal  on  educational  and 
social  grounds.  Supporters  of  tuition  tax 
credits  should  not  be  allowed  to  concentrate 
solely  on  the  educational  benefits  for  the 
few  that  the  credit  would  create;  the  losses 
must  also  be  reckoned  and  a  Judgment 
reached  regarding  the  net  benefit  to  society. 
Reasonable  people  can  differ  on  that  assess- 
ment, but  both  sides  of  the  ledger  must  be 
Included. 

My  main  concern  Is  the  split  between 
public  and  private  schools  that  could  devel- 
op along  socioeconomic  class  lines.  The 
public  sch(  ols  in  many  areas  r-ould  become 
educations  wastelands,  ignored  but  tolerat- 
ed by  a  soc  ity  that  has  seen  fit  to  take  care 
of  the  more  demanding  parents  through  pri- 
vate alternatives.  Some  would  argue  that  we 
have  already  reached  that  stage  In  many 


•Albert  O.  Hirschman.  "Exit,  Voice,  and  Loyalty " 
(Harvard  Onlvenlty  Press.  1970). 
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inner  cities.  Perhaps  we  have,  but  tax  cred- 
its could  only  worsen  the  prospects  for  such 
schools.  The  danger  is  that  we  may  think 
tuition  tax  credits  would  dispose  of  the 
problem  by  making  it  possible  for  the  more 
ambitious  families  to  buy  their  way  out. 

Precisely  because  tuition  tax  credits  are 
not  likely  to  solve  the  problems  of  inner  city 
schools,  it  is  important  to  challenge  those 
who  advocate  them.  Indeed,  the  tuition  tax 
credit  represents  an  unfortunate  compro- 
mise t>etween  public  monopoly  and  a  free 
market  in  education  that  falls  to  realize  the 
potential  benefits  of  either.  Surely  we  can 
do  better. 

ExHiBrr  2 
[From  the  SUte  Sun.  Mar.  14.  1982] 

EmiTLKD  TO  LEARM 

(By  John  Norton) 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Char- 
lie O.  Williams  will  admit  to  preaching  a 
sermon  on  occasion,  but  he's  not  a  flre- 
breathlng  evangelist. 

When  he  talks  about  Title  I— the  federal 
government's  compensatory  program  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children— his 
tone  is  characteristically  professional  and 
matter-of-fact. 

But  the  content  of  his  message  is  clear. 
He's  a  true  believer  In  the  program  that 
added  S55  million  to  South  Carolina's  public 
school  budgets  this  year. 

"Title  I  was  part  of  that  Great  Awakening 
in  the  mid-1960s."  he  says,  "when  this 
nation  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
mass  of  human  beings  that  weren't  profit- 
ing from  a  lot  of  Institutions— including 
public  education." 

Children  of  poverty-level  families  often 
were  squeezed  out  of  a  public  school  system 
that  wasn't  set  up  to  meet  their  needs,  Wil- 
liams says. 

'The  programs  were  not  geared  to  them; 
the  materials  were  not  printed  for  them. 
And  once  they  got  behind,  and  then  severe- 
ly behind,  there  was  no  one  trained  to  deal 
with  them." 

The  children  who  were  set  adrift  "ended 
up  being  grossly  under-educated.  Just  as 
often,  they  dropped  out  of  the  system  alto- 
gether." 

What  Title  I  did.  Williams  says,  was  "to 
attempt  to  alter  the  system  so  these  chil- 
dren could  profit  from  it  like  middle-class, 
college-bound  kids  historically  have  profited 
from  it. 

"Title  I  has  become  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed remedial  program  that  we  have  In  this 
state  or  would  have  had,"  Williams  says.  "It 
made  It  possible  to  provide  the  most  effi- 
cient teaching  programs  that  money  could 
buy. 

"It's  provided  the  teachers  and  the  mate- 
rials to  zero  in  on  children's  specific  learn- 
ing problems.  It  works  for  boys  and  girls. 
And  we  couldn't  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  state  and  local  dollars." 

Title  I  is  on  the  minds  of  Williams  and 
most  other  South  Carolina  school  adminis- 
trators a  lot  these  days. 

The  program,  which  was  funded  national- 
ly at  a  $3.5  billion  level  In  1980.  was  an  early 
target  of  Reagan  administration  budget-cut- 
ters. Last  spring,  the  president  proposed 
cuts  of  up  to  25  percent  in  the  Title  I 
budget  for  next  fall.  In  a  show  of  strength 
that  surprised  many  In  the  administration. 
Title  I  supporters  in  Congress  managed  to 
limit  the  cut  to  =,bcut  1  percent. 

The  administration  hasn't  given  up.  In  his 
budget  message  last  month,  President 
Reagan  proposed  a  20  percent  reclslon  in 


next  fall's  Title  I  appropriation,  with  other 
cuts  to  follow.  Under  the  administration 
plan.  Title  I  would  be  cut  to  $1.5  billion  In 
1984. 

Jack  Seurynck.  Title  I  director  In  the 
state  Department  of  Education,  says  this 
year's  4  ijercent  cut.  when  coupled  with  in- 
flation, already  has  hit  South  Carolina 
school  districts  hard. 

During  the  1980-81  school  year.  108,000  of 
the  state's  600.000  public  school  children  re- 
ceived special  instruction  through  Title  I. 
That  figure  fell  to  86,000  this  year,  and 
Seurynck  projects  that  if  Reagan's  20  per- 
cent cut  goes  through,  only  69,000  children 
wiU  be  served  next  fall. 

The  cut  could  have  a  similar  effect  on 
Title  I  personnel— 87  percent  of  which, 
Seurynck  says,  are  Involved  in  direct  class- 
room instruction.  Last  year.  South  Carolina 
had  4,589  Title  I  teachers,  aides  and  admin- 
istrators. The  number  dipped  to  3,627  this 
year,  and  Seurynck  estimates  a  drop  to 
2,902  next  fall  if  the  20  percent  reclslon  is 
approved. 

Approval  is  far  from  certain,  however.  In 
Washington.  Title  1  advocates.  Including 
Rep.  Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ekiucatlon  and  Labor  Committee,  are  gear- 
ing up  for  two  weeks  of  Intense,  pro-Title  I 
lobbying,  beginning  March  16. 

School  officials  and  trustees  from  several 
South  Carolina  school  districts.  Including 
Richland  District  One,  plan  to  be  on  hand 
to  plead  the  case  for  Title  I. 

'It's  important  for  teacher  and  staff 
morale  to  remember  that  we're  not  talking 
about  a  definite  20  percent  cut,"  Williams 
says.  "We're  talking  about  a  proposal  by  the 
president.  But  the  question  before  school 
people,  who  are  now  planning  next  year's 
budgets.  Is  how  they  will  deal  with  things  If 
the  president's  prop>osals  are  approved. 

"It's  obvious  that  if  you  plan  on  the  liber- 
al side  and  put  people  under  contract,  and 
then  the  president  wins  his  rescission, 
you're  going  to  be  In  trouble." 

Title  I  harks  back  to  1965.  when  Congress 
declared  its  intention  to  finance  a  nation- 
wide program  tailored  to  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  whose  early  child- 
hood experi.ences  had  left  them,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  program  got  its  bureaucratic  nametag 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  chapter  or 
"title"  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Last  year.  Congress 
agreed  to  fold  Title  I  into  the  new  Educa- 
tion and  Consolidation  Act  of  1981.  Begin- 
ning next  fall,  It  will  be  known  as  "Chapter 
One,"  indicating  Its  place  In  the  new  law. 

Since  1965,  about  90  million  children  have 
been  served  by  the  program,  including  5.5 
million  this  year. 

The  federal  government  has  pumped  more 
than  $20  billion  through  the  Title  I  pipeline 
into  selected  public  school  classrooms  all 
over  the  country.  A  disproportionate  share 
of  those  billions  has  flowed  Into  the  South— 
the  result  of  a  formula  that  distributes  the 
money  based  largely  on  the  concentration 
of  low-Income  families  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. 

Purely  in  terms  of  dollars.  South  Carolina 
has  benefited  handsomely  from  Title  I.  Its 
92  school  districts  have  split  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars  since  1966,  when  the  state's 
first  Title  I  project  was  approved. 

Ironically,  that  first  grant  application- 
stamped  "0001"— was  written  by  Charlie 
Williams  himself. 

"I  was  director  of  Instructional  materials 
for  Richard  School  District  One.'  Williams 


remembers.  "The  Title  I  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  very  general  at  that  time,  and  no 
one  was  really  sure  what  an  acceptable  proj- 
ect would  look  like. 

"After  the  project  was  approved,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  duplicated  it  and 
sent  it  out  to  school  districts  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  kind  of  guidelines.  A  good  many 
districts  used  It  Just  so  they  could  get  a  pro- 
gram going. " 

That  kind  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  focus 
marked  the  early  years  of  Title  I.  Williams 
says. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  the  development 
of  Title  I  into  a  program  targeted  directly  at 
the  needs  of  children  from  poverty-level 
families  was  gradual  and  evolutionary."  says 
the  state  superintendent. 

"The  federal  government  put  massive  dol- 
lars behind  a  program  without  any  history 
or  experience  to  draw  on.  so  it's  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  was  refined  over  time." 

In  the  late  1960s,  school  boards  and  ad- 
ministrators frequently  spent  Title  I  money 
on  band  equipment,  gym  bleachers  and 
other  Items  that  had  little  relationship  to 
the  program's  purpose  of  strengthening 
basic  skills. 

"The  pressure  was  always  there  to  re- 
spond to  immediate  needs."  Williams  re- 
calls. "If  the  boUer  blew  up  at  a  non-Title  I 
school,  then  the  money  to  replace  It  came 
from  sUte  and  local  funds.  But  If  the  boiler 
was  in  a  Title  I  school,  then  you  might  well 
end  up  with  aTltle  I  boiler." 

By  1974  or  1975.  however,  tighter  regula- 
tions and  increased  audits  forced  school  dis- 
tricts to  spend  the  funds  exclusively  on  the 
education  of  students  with  severe  education- 
al deficiencies. 

The  students  weren't  always  poor.  Al- 
though Income  level  determined  which 
schools  were  eligible  for  Title  I  funds,  any 
child  In  that  school  who  scored  below  a  cer- 
tain level  on  standardized  achievement  tests 
could  receive  special  assistance. 

By  the  1977-78  school  year,  more  than  20 
percent  of  South  Carolina's  600.000-plus 
public  school  students  were  getting  Title  I 
help.  Most  fell  in  the  bottom  quarter  on  the 
screening  tests.  Another  25  percent  met  the 
eligibility  requirements,  but  the  money 
wouldn't  stretch  far  enough  to  reach  them. 
"We've  always  had  more  children  In  aca- 
demic difficulty  In  Title  I  schools  than 
we've  actually  had  programs  to  serve  them." 
Williams  says.  "Even  with  a  massive  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $50  million  In  recent 
years,  we  have  not  served  all  the  children 
who  are  eligible  or  in  need." 

Today,  Title  I  programs  focus  primarily 
on  reading  and  math  skills.  One  national  re- 
searcher has  said  there  Is  no  truly  typical 
Title  I  program,  that  "it's  about  14.000  local 
programs  with  tremendous  variety  among 
them." 

In  South  Carolina,  two  basic  Title  I 
models  are  most  common.  Many  schools  use 
a  Title  I  learning  center  or  resource  room, 
where  students  come  for  a  period  or  two  a 
day.  Others  prefer  to  send  teachers  and 
aides  into  regular  classrooms  where  they 
work  in  small  groups  with  Title  I-ellglble 
children. 

Although  Title  I  provides  money  to  pur- 
chase special  instructional  material,  many 
researchers  point  to  the  low  student-teacher 
ratio  that  can  be  purchased  with  federal 
dollars  as  the  program's  greatest  advantage. 
Many  districts  In  South  Carolina,  using 
both  teachers  and  trained  aides,  are  able  to 
bring  the  ratio  down  to  6-to-l,  considerably 
below  regular  classroom  levels  that  run  as 
high  as  30-to-l. 
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How  weU  does  Title  I  work? 
A  10-year  study  recently  released  by  the 
National  Assessment  for  Educational 
Progress  cited  large  gains  made  during  the 
19708  by  black  elementary  students— gains  it 
attributed  to  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams like  those  financed  by  Title  I. 

And  a  new  study  Just  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  concludes 
that  Title  I  has  been  so  successful  that  "a 
15-year  decline  In  educational  achievement 
is  beginning  to  reverse,  particularly  among 
low-achieving  groups." 

But  most  public  school  officials,  at  least 
privately,  will  admit  that  every  Title  I  pro- 
gram is  not  a  five-star  success  story. 

"Some  of  them  have  been  very  weak." 
says  one  South  Carolina  school  superintend- 
ent who  doeant  want  his  name  used. 
'They've  been  poorly  thought  out  and 
poorly  administered  and  staffed  by  teachers 
who  really  weren't  qualified  to  get  the  Job 
done. " 

A  1981  evaluation  by  the  U.S.  E>epartment 
of  Education  cited  sUte  studies  showing 
that  Title  I  students  showed  gains  as  low  as 
3  percent  and  as  high  as  44  percent  over 
comparable  students  who  were  not  in  the 
program. 

A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  also  found  that  effective- 
ness varied  widely  in  a  group  of  programs 
studied.  But  the  GAO  placed  much  of  the 
blame  on  the  Education  Department,  which 
it  said  has  not  done  a  good  enough  Job  mar- 
keting highly  successful  Title  I  program 
models  in  the  nation's  school  districts. 

In  South  Carolina,  where  the  effective- 
ness of  Title  I  programs  is  measured  annual- 
ly with  standardized  tests.  Title  I  studenU 
have  shown  steady  improvement  over 
normal  expectations. 

Title  I  Director  Seurynck  says  that  In  the 
period  between  1977  and  1980.  Title  I  read- 
ing and  math  programs  across  the  state  dou- 
bled their  annual  rate  of  gain. 

"Not  only  are  we  gaining  annually."  he 
told  a  recent  meeting  of  district 
superintendents,  "but  there  appears  to  be  a 
trend  toward  a  bigger  gain  each  year  than 
the  year  before." 

Although  every  school  district  In  South 
Carolina  receives  some  Title  I  money,  the 
pain  of  cutbacks  is  felt  more  acutely  In  some 
than  others.  Wealthier  dlstrlcU  have  rela- 
tively fewer  Title  I-ellglble  schools  and— 
somewhat  ironically— more  funds  available 
to  provide  locally  financed  remedial  instruc- 
tion. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectnun  are  dls- 
trlcU such  as  Clarendon  One.  headquar- 
tered in  Summerton  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Marion. 

The  system  is  more  than  99  percent 
black— whites  fled  to  segregated  private 
schools  long  ago— and  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  district's  1.600  pupils  are  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-price  school  lunches. 

A  majority  of  the  pupils  is  also  Title  I  eli- 
gible, and  each  of  the  district's  four  schools 
receives  a  hefty  injection  of  the  federal 
funds  each  year- although  the  money  has 
never  stretched  far  enough  to  serve  every- 
one who's  eligible. 

"There's  probably  not  another  district  in 
South  Carolina  that's  hurt  more  when  these 
funds  are  cut. "  says  Alonzo  P.  Swlnton.  su- 
perintendent of  Clarendon  One.  "If  it's  inev- 
itable that  funding  will  fall  to  a  minimum,  it 
will  have  a  drastic  effect  on  us. " 

The  Clarendon  district,  which  has  little 
Industry  and  a  weak  tax  base,  received 
about  $575,000  in  Title  I  funds  this  year— a 
figure     considerably      higher      than      the 


(435.000  Swlnton  anticipates  from  local  tax 
revenue. 

"Other  than  the  state  Education  Finance 
Act,  Title  I  Is  the  biggest  source  of  money 
that  we  have."  Swlnton  says. 

Uke  many  other  school  districts  in  South 
Carolina.  Clarendon  One's  title  I  budget  in- 
cludes carryover  funds  from  previous  years 
that  provide  a  small  hedge  against  the  fall- 
out from  congressional  budget  wars. 

Mrs.  Doris  Holladay.  coordinator  of  feder- 
al programs  for  the  district,  says  the  carry- 
over money  means  the  district  could  with- 
stand a  one-year  cut  of  up  to  15  percent 
without  losing  staff,  although  other  parts  of 
the  program  might  have  to  be  trimmed. 

"Beyond  that,  we  would  Just  try  to  esUb- 
llsh  our  priorities  and  use  whatever  money 
we  had."  she  says.  "I  think  the  schc-l  board 
will  probably  want  to  spend  whatever  funds 
we  have  In  the  places  where  we  are  having 
the  most  success." 

In  Summerton.  as  In  most  of  the  state's 
school  districts.  Title  I  has  proved  most  ef- 
fective in  the  lower  grades,  and  those  pro- 
grams would  be  the  last  to  go. 

Some  districts,  including  Columbia's  Rich- 
land One.  have  already  eliminated  high 
school  Title  I  math  and  reading  classes  and 
have  begun  to  trim  back  middle  school  pro- 
grams. Summerton  has  managed  to  hang  on 
to  four  high  school  and  middle  school  teach- 
ers, but  If  further  cuts  are  required,  those 
teachers  will  be  the  first  to  lose  their  jobs  or 
be  shifted  to  non-Title  I  asslgnmente. 

Like  school  administrators  the  country 
over.  Swlnton  and  Mrs.  Holladay  had  mixed 
feelings  in  the  beginning  about  the  Reagan 
administration  plans  for  shaking  up  federal 
education  programs. 

At  one  point  it  appeared  that  school  sys- 
tems might  suffer  relatively  small  cuts  in 
funding,  in  return  for  major  cuts  In  federal 
regulations  and  monitoring. 

•'That  would  have  been  a  good  tradeoff," 
Swlnton  says,  "but  what  we  have  now.  It 
looks  like.  Is  many  of  the  same  regulations 
and  a  lot  less  money." 

Mrs.  Holladay  is  convinced  that  "some  of 
the  regulations  have  been  unreasonable  and 
sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  education. " 

As  an  example,  she  points  to  a  Title  I  rule 
that  prohibits  sharing  of  Title  I  supplies 
and  equipment  with  students  who  are  not  in 
the  program. 

"This  is  a  small  school  district  without 
many  resources,"  she  says,  "and  we  could 
stretch  things  like  a  Title  I  projector,  which 
will  last  a  long  time,  a  lot  further." 

But  the  state  superintendent  takes  issue 
with  school  administrators  who  say  Title  I 
has  been  overburdened  with  regulation. 

"The  regulations  really  have  not  been  un- 
reasonable."  Williams  says.  "I  think  it's  the 
only  way  you  could  have  kept  (Title  I 
money)  from  becoming  general  aid.  The  reg- 
ulations that  have  developed  over  time  have 
made  it  a  focused  program  aimed  at  a  target 
population  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren." 

The  Reagan  administration  recently  re- 
leased its  proposed  regulations  for  the  new 

Chapter  One. "  Although  the  rules  are 
streamlined.  Suerynck  says  the  basic  re- 
quirement that  the  money  be  used  to  give 
extra  help  to  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  hasn't  changed. 

Williams  doesn't  anticipate  much  change 
In  the  amount  of  paper  work  districts  have 
to  complete,  and  he  says  most  school  admin- 
istrators prefer  to  have  the  paperwork  on 
hand  if  they're  going  to  be  held  accountable 
for  how  the  money  is  spent. 

He  agrees  that  somewhere  down  the  road, 
another    administration    might    ask    hard 


questions  about  how  the  money  was  spent. 
"You've  got  to  have  the  documentation  if 
you're  going  to  be  held  accountable,"  he 
says. 

Education  secretary  Terrel  H.  Bell  has  tes- 
tified before  Congress  on  several  occasions 
that  the  administration's  proposals  to  halve 
Title  I  funding  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quality  or  success  of  the  program. 

"I  know,  and  I  can  testify  to  this  commit- 
tee, that  our  Title  I  programs  are  success- 
ful."  he  told  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  last  May. 

In  October.  Bell  told  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  when  he  served  as 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  Ford 
administration,  he  was  not  able  to  make  a 
strong  defense  of  Title  I.  But  "after  being 
away  from  here  five  years  and  coming  back, 
I  can  tell  you  that  American  education  has 
teamed  how  to  educate  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren," he  said. 

Bell  said  the  president's  economic  recov- 
ery plan  mandated  cuts  In  every  depart- 
ment, and  since  Title  I  was  a  major  Depart- 
ment of  E^lucation  budget  item.  "It  was 
hard  for  me  to  go  any  place  but  to  Title  I. " 

Williams  Is  openly  disdainfull  of  Bell's  ar- 
gimient  and  what  he  views  as  the  general 
Reagan  policy  of  getting  federal  govern- 
ment out  of  education. 

"I  don't  think  really  that  the  people  who 
are  charting  the  course  of  this  country  at 
this  point  in  time  are  adequately  separating 
all  of  the  issues  that  touch  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation."  he  says. 

"These  things  are  being  dealt  with  on  a 
dollar  level  and  a  political  level.  The  educa- 
tional level  of  this  nation's  children— Includ- 
ing those  served  by  Title  I— Is  a  national  In- 
terest, analogous  to  defense,  and  not  Just 
the  Interest  of  the  50  states  or  15.000  school 
districts. 

"Tou  have  to  look  down  the  road  a  long 
way— not  10  year*  or  20  years,  but  50  years 
perhaps— to  see  clearly  what  the  conse- 
quences are  If  we  fall  to  educate  all  the  chil- 
dren In  this  democracy." 

SOKXTIICKS  I  CRT,  IT'S  SO  HAKO  POR  SOMK  TO 

MakxProgrxss 
(By  John  Norton) 

To  get  to  Lower  Lee  Primary  School,  take 
S.C.  154  out  of  Blshopvllle.  ride  the  hump 
over  Interstate  30  and  plunge  headlong  Into 
soybean  and  cotton  country. 

Drive  for  nine  miles,  past  weatherbeaten 
country  stores,  crumbling  shanties,  double- 
wide  mobile  homes  and  the  occasional  farm- 
er's palace.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the  sporadic 
clusters  of  small,  modem  houses.  This  is 
poor  country— dirt  poor.  The  brightly  paint- 
ed homes  are  government  subsidized  hous- 
ing visible  remnants  of  "the  Great  Society." 

Further  down  the  road,  a  green,  oversized, 
portable  classroom  houses  another,  less  visi- 
ble holdover  from  Lyndon  Johnson's  war  on 
poverty. 

Lower  Lee  Primary  fits  snugly  under  one 
arm  of  the  "T"  formed  by  S.C.  154  and  Sec- 
ondary Road  325.  The  low.  red-brick  build- 
ing Is  surrounded  by  empty  winter  fields.  At 
one  end  is  a  crushed-stone  parking  lot. 
fronting  a  mud  puddle  the  size  of  a  small 
pond.  The  green  portable  stands  at  the 
other. 

The  puddle  was  once  the  site  of  the  Lower 
Lee  Elementary  School,  built  in  1927  and 
pulled  down  two  years  ago  when  a  new 
building  was  completed  and  the  school  was 
reorganized  to  serve  250  children  from  kin- 
dergarten through  third  grade. 
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In  the  front  window  of  the  new  annex,  a 
colorful  childlike  sign  declares:  "The  kids  in 
this  school  are  Number  One!"  A  lot  of  them 
are  Title  One,  too. 

Inside  the  roomy,  free-standing  classroom. 
Frederica  Parrott  and  Pearllne  Scarborough 
are  putting  12  second-graders  through  their 
paces.  It's  a  Title  I  math  class,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  among  60  in  the  small  school  se- 
lected for  the  Intense,  individualized  in- 
struction Title  I  is  designed  to  deliver. 

The  federally  funded  program  has  provid- 
ed millions  of  dollars  to  the  Lee  County 
public  school  system  for  concentrated, 
"compensatory"  reading  and  math  instruc- 
tion since  it  was  created  in  1965. 

Although  any  child  who  lags  behind  is  eli- 
gible for  Title  I  instruction,  the  size  of  a 
school  district's  Title  I  budget  is  set  by  the 
level  of  poverty  in  the  area  it  serves.  Pover- 
ty Is  rampant  in  Lee  County,  and  last  year 
alone  the  county  schools  received  more  than 
$1  million  In  Title  I  aid— about  a  fifth  of  the 
total  school  budget. 

Even  so,  the  funds  don't  reach  far  enough. 
The  children  served  In  the  Lower  Lee  Title  I 
resource  center  are  generally  those  with  the 
very  lowest  scores  on  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests,  Ms.  Parrott  says. 

"If  you  go  and  talk  to  the  teachers  in  the 
regular  classes,  they  can  give  you  a  list  of 
their  students  who  need  to  be  here.  But  we 
can  only  handle  so  much  with  what  we 
have,"  she  says. 

Ms.  Parrott  Is  a  classroom  veteran  at  age 
28.  She's  in  her  fourth  year  as  a  Title  I 
teacher  at  Lower  Lee,  before  that,  she  did  a 
three  year  stint  as  a  fifth-grade  instructor 
at  Blshopvllle  Middle  School. 

She's  a  native  of  the  county,  educated  at 
Mt.  Pleasant  High  School  near  Lynchburg. 
She  earned  her  teaching  degree  as  a  com- 
muting student  at  Francis  Marlon  College  In 
Florence  and  is  certified  in  elementary  and 
early  childhood  education. 

Lee  School  Superintendent  Frank  Bouk- 
nlght  says  Frederica  Parrott  is  one  of  the 
best  teachers  he's  got. 

The  10:10  math  class  Is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  lively  but  orderly  second-graders 
are  gathering  their  hats  and  coats. 

"Line  up  quietly  at  the  door,"  Ms.  Parrott 
teUs  them. 

Today's  subject  has  been  money,  and  Ms. 
Parrott  and  Ms.  Scarborough— in  a  gentle 
and  positive  way— have  given  new  meaning 
to  the  expression  "nickel  and  dime  you  to 
death."  But  Ms.  Parrott  glances  at  the  clock 
and  decides  there's  time  to  squeeze  In  yet  a 
little  more  learning. 

"Joseph.  If  you  buy  something.  Is  that  get- 
ting more  money  or  giving  some  away?" 
"Giving  some  away!"  Joseph  shouts. 
"How  many  nickels  in  a  dime,  Deborah?" 
"Two!"    the    bright-eyed,    plg-talled    girl 
calls  back. 
"And  how  many  pennies  in  a  nickel?" 
"Five!"  a  half-dozen  children  scream  back 
as  they  run  out  the  door  and  head  back  to 
their  regular  classrooms. 

It's  11:05- lunchtlme  for  Ms.  Parrott.  But 
she's  "just  brought  an  apple  today"  and 
would  rather  talk  about  Title  I,  anyway. 

Like  many  front-line  educators,  Frederica 
Parrott  hears  a  lot  of  nimors  about  the  ef- 
fects of  federal  cutbacks,  but  she  isn't  cer- 
tain exactly  what  has  been  proposed  or 
what  impact  those  proposals  will  have  on 
the  Title  I  program  in  Lee  County. 

"But  I  can  say  this, "  she  says.  "If  Reagan 
were  to  cut  our  money,  I  think  It  would  be  a 
terrible  thing.  If  they  cut  out  "ntle  I.  they 
will  be  doing  a  great  disservice,  especially  to 
our  area. 


"Many  of  our  children  start  out  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  We  don't  have  great  libraries 
here  or  cultural  events  or  nuuiy  of  the  kinds 
of  activities  children  are  exposed  to  in  other 


areas. 

'Some  parents  are  eager  to  help  their 
children,  and  if  you  send  some  activity 
home,  they  work  hard  with  them  and  will 
caU  you  to  ask  for  more.  But  other  parents 
don't  do  that.  It's  not  always  that  they 
don't  want  to— they  Just  can't.  They  don't 
have  the  education  or  the  time  or  the  un- 
derstanding. 

"So  Title  I  is  crucial  to  this  community. 
The  extra  help  they  get  in  this  program  is 
the  biggest  chance  some  of  these  children 
have  to  get  ahead." 

Ms.  Parrott  is  aware  of  the  criticism  that 
Title  I  requires  too  much  paperwork,  but 
she  says  the  daily  charts  and  score  sheets 
just  go  with  the  job  of  individualizing  in- 
struction. 

"I'm  not  going  to  fool  you,"  she  says. 
"Sometimes  I  throw  all  of  this  paperwork 
on  the  floor  and  scream.  But  you  pick  it 
back  up  and  look  and  see  that  these  three 
children  need  this  skill,  and  so  you  spend  a 
week  trying  to  help  them  get  it. 

""What  I'm  saying  is— the  paperwork  has  a 
purpose.  The  Title  I  funds  let  you  work 
with  these  children  on  an  Individual  basis, 
and  the  paperwork  helps  you  make  the  most 
of  that  opportunity. " 

Although  some  children  make  Impressive 
gains  on  test  scores  during  the  year.  Ms. 
Parrott  says  that's  not  always  the  best 
measure  of  Title  I's  effectiveness. 

In  the  early  grades,  some  children  are  so 
lacking  In  pre-reading  skills  that  the  tests 
don't  always  accurately  measure  their 
progress. 

"You  will  get  a  child  who  comes  in  and 
doesn't  know  colors,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween "over'  and  'under'— or  even  where  he 
lives.  And  then  by  Christmas,  he's  beginning 
to  read  parts  of  words.  That's  real  progress, 
believe  me. 

"Sometimes  I  cry,  it's  so  hard  for  some  to 
make  progress,"  she  says.  Then  she  points 
around  the  resource  center  at  the  piles  of 
special  Instructional  material  paid  for  by 
Title  I.  "But  think  how  much  harder  it  will 
be  without  this." 

The  rumor  mill  has  It  that  some  centers 
will  be  closed  next  fall  to  make  up  cuts  in 
the  Title  I  budget.  If  that  happens,  Ms.  Par- 
rott speculates  that  a  teacher  with  more  se- 
niority might  replace  her,  and  she  could 
find  herself  back  In  a  regular  classroom. 

"A  lot  of  people  might  think  I  defend 
Title  I  so  strongly  because  my  Job's  on  the 
line,"  she  says.  "But  I  would  rather  see  a 
teacher  with  more  seniority  move  In  here 
than  see  this  center  close." 

Frank  Bouknlght  shares  cramped  quarters 
on  a  Blshopvllle  back  street  with  a  half- 
dozen  other  Lee  County  school  administra- 
tors. His  modest  office  is  furnished  with 
hardback  chairs  and  a  crooked,  faded  print 
of  George  Washington. 

Bouknlght.  35,  is  a  white  native  of  the 
county.  He  became  superintendent  In  1976, 
assuming  the  leadership  of  a  school  system 
that  is  86  percent  black. 

Two-thirds  of  the  county's  white  school- 
aged  children  have  abandoned  the  public 
system  since  1970,  when  court-ordered  de- 
segregation began.  Most  of  them  ended  up 
at  nearby  Robert  E.  Lee  Academy  or  in  pri- 
vate schools  in  neighboring  Sumter  County. 
Bouknlght  is  a  fierce  defender  of  federally 
funded  compensatory  education.  He  de- 
scribes Title  I  as  the  chief  dividing  line  be- 
tween   South    Carolina    education    of   the 


1950s  and  the  19808— and  the  best  hope 
young  blacks  and  whites  have  of  breaking 
out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

'If  you're  from  a  disadvantaged  home  or 
for  some  reason  you  didn't  get  the  advan- 
tages, then  you're  In  trouble  in  our  society," 
he  says.  "Title  I  is  about  the  oiUy  way  to 
catch  up." 

More  than  half  of  Lee  County's  3,600 
public  school  children  are  in  a  Title  I  math 
or  reading  class,  Bouknlght  says. 

This  year,  "ntle  I  is  paying  for  19  teachers 
and  41  aides  who  teach  reading  and  math 
from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  level. 
The  district  has  22  learning  centers  In  eight 
schools. 

"We're  committed  to  our  Title  I  teachers, 
who  are  some  of  the  best  we  have,  and  our 
first  cuts  have  been  aides, "  Bouknlght  says. 
"But  the  20  percent  cut  Reagan  is  talking 
about— we  probably  won't  be  able  to  make 
that  without  cutting  out  teachers. 

"If  the  cuts  keep  coming,  we'll  take  It 
from  grade  12  and  go  down.  The  last  grade 
to  go  will  be  the  first  grade. 

"Without  "ntle  I.  you'll  go  back  to  a  "get- 
it-if-you-can'  approach."  he  says.  "Teachers 
simply  won't  be  able  to  give  these  chUdren 
the  amount  of  extra  attention  they  need  to 
catch  up. 

"What  you'll  have— again— is  schools  for 
the  middle  class  and  lower  middle  class.  It's 
Ironic,  but  test  scores  probably  will  go  up. 
And  the  reason  will  be  that  your  failure  and 
dropout  rate  will  Increase  dramatically  as 
students  fall  further  and  further  behind." 

Bouknlght  says  he  doesn't  have  the 
money  In  his  local  budget  to  replace  any 
lost  funds  for  the  remedial  program,  and 
the  prospects  for  additional  local  taxes  are 
bleak. 

"I'll  be  frank  with  you,"  Bouknlght  says. 
'Some  folks  in  power  want  to  go  back  to  the 
1950s  where  these  people  dropped  out  of 
school  and  went  to  work  on  the  farms.  But 
there's  no  cotton  to  pick  now.  They'll  be  on 
unemployment  or  welfare. 

"There  are  some  people  In  this  country." 
he  says,  "who  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
that  these  people  will  never  break  out  of 
the  cycle  of  being  poor  and  disadvantaged." 

Title  I's  Disadvamtaged  Havi  a  Cramfior 
inHayxs  Mizell 
(By  John  Norton) 
A  battle  is  brewing  In  Washington  over  ad- 
ministration proposals  to  cut  Title  I  fund- 
ing, and  Hayes  MIzeU  is  In  the  thick  of  It. 

Mizell,  who  directs  the  Columbia-based 
Southeastern  Public  Education  program,  is 
a  long-time  advocate  of  public  school  inte- 
gration and  federal  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged chUdren.  As  such,  he's  been  champi- 
oning the  cause  of  Title  I  since  the  late 
1960s,  when  he  first  testified  before  Con- 
gress on  the  program's  behalf. 

In  1979.  President  Jimmy  Carter  named 
Mizell  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children— a  group  esUbllshed  by  Congress 
to  advise  the  government  on  Title  I  pro- 
grams nationwide. 

He  still  holds  that  post,  although  his  posi- 
tions on  federal  education  issues  have  fre- 
quently been  at  odds  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

"The  council  Is  scheduled  to  go  out  of 
business  this  sununer  as  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's reorganization. "  Mizell  says.  "I 
guess  the  White  House  felt  it  wasn't  worth 
the  trouble  to  replace  me  for  that  short 
period  of  time." 
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MIzeU  wears  two  haU  these  days.  He  dl-  proceedings  of  the  Senate  has  focused 
recu  the  activities  of  the  councU  staff,  on  the  question  of  its  impacts  on  the 
which  he  says  "has  been  trying  to  play  an     quality  of  debate  and  in  general  the 


Informational  and  catalytic  role  on  the 
Washington  scene"  as  the  debate  ra«es 
about  the  future  of  Title  I. 

Mlzell  also  carries  out  his  duties  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Southeastern  Public  Education 
Pro«rain.  a  private  policy  group  that  has 
Joined  national  organizations  such  as  the 
American  School  Boards  Association  and 
the  National  Education  Association  in  a 
"Coalition  to  Save  Title  I." 

How  does  he  reconcile  his  roles  as  adviser 
and  advocate? 

"I  don't  have  much  of  a  problem  with 
that, '  Mlzell  says.  "So  far  as  my  work  with 
the  council  goes— ifs  the  national  advisory 
council  for,  not  against,  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children.  We  believe  that  it  Is 
our  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  Title  I 
works  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  that 
takes  adequate  funding. 

"That  also  happens  to  be  the  position  of 
the  Southeastern  Public  Education  Pro- 
gram." 

As  a  member  of  the  Coalition  To  Save 
Title  I,  Mlzell  has  been  assigned  a  list  of  20 
key  people  in  the  Southeast  who  might 
have  an  effect  on  congressional  decisions. 
"My  role  has  been  to  share  information 
with  them,  and  I  try  to  keep  them  up-to- 
date  about  cuU  and  policy  changes  In  Title  I 
and  other  federal  education  programs." 

Mlzell  also  dreamed  up  a  pro-Title  I  news- 
paper, which  the  coalition  is  distributing  na- 
tionwide, and  convinced  National  Public 
Radio  to  produce  a  Title  I  segment— which 
aired  last  Monday— for  its  "Morning  Edi- 
tion" program. 

Mlzell  has  testified  twice  before  Congress 
since  October  on  the  need  to  hold  Title  I 
funding  at  its  $3.4  biUion  1980  level. 

"I  don't  say  that  the  world  will  not  go  on 
without  Title  I.  But  Title  I  has  raised  our 
consciousness  about  the  needs  of  certain 
children  and  our  expectation  about  the 
quality  of  education  they  can  receive. "  he 
says. 

"The  problem,  it  seems  to  me  with  all 
these  cuts  in  social  programs  is  that  the 
bottom  line  is  this:  You're  talking  about 
people  who  in  different  ways  have  to  have  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  the  rest  of 
us. 

"They  somehow  have  not  learned  to  go 
through  the  maze  like  the  rest  of  us  rate, 
and  so  they've  got  to  have  some  extra  help. " 

Since  1970,  the  Southeastern  Public  Edu- 
cation Program  has  received  a  series  of 
grante  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to 
work  with  Title  I  parent  advisory  councils, 
which  until  recently  were  required  by  feder- 
al law. 

That  exposure  to  Title  I  programs  In 
South  Carolina  school  districts  has  con- 
vinced Mlzell  that  compensatory  education 
is  not  likely  to  survive  if  It  has  to  depend 
heavily  on  sUte  or  local  funds. 

He  says  that  when  South  Carolina  school 
distrlcte  began  to  face  small  cutbacks  in 
Title  I  last  spring,  most  of  them  did  not 
move  to  preserve  their  programs  with  local 
money,  even  though  they  might  be  working 
weU. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr,  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  in  its  support 
today,  A  great  deal  of  the  debate  that 
has  occurred  relative  to  televising  the 


form  taken  by  the  entire  deliberative 
process  of  the  Senate. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  observed  very  astutely 
how  the  composition  of  our  100  Mem- 
bers reflected  a  cross  section  or  com- 
posite of  the  American  political 
debate,  a  collection  of  varying  skills, 
wide-ranging  experiences  and  diverse 
values. 

Our  greatest  achievements  through- 
out the  history  of  our  country  have  oc- 
curred because  we  have  proven  that 
there  is  a  means  by  which  representa- 
tives of  a  nation  reflecting  the  many 
strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses  of  Its 
people  can  come  together  to  consider 
the  important  issues  of  the  day  and 
generally  make  decisions  that  reflect 
the  needs  and  desires  of  that  constitu- 
ency as  a  whole  while  protecting  the 
rights  of  Individuals. 

Possibly  the  most  Important  element 
in  the  success  of  this  system  has  been 
its  openness.  Its  exposure  to  thorough 
public  scrutiny.  It  is  Important  be- 
cause it  has  so  effectively  brought  the 
citizenry  very  actively  into  the  politi- 
cal process.  It  has  informed  them  of 
the  substance  of  the  issues  and  sensi- 
tized them  to  the  concerns  of  other  in- 
terests. This  scrutiny  in  tiu-n  has 
forced  their  representatives  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  constituent  concerns. 

So  I  for  one  believe  that  this  open- 
ness is  our  greatest  strength.  And  I 
feel  that  those  who  are  fearful  that 
the  scrutiny  of  the  TV  camera  will 
result  in  a  great  deal  of  posturing  by 
speechmakers  and  a  mlsperceptlon  by 
the  public  of  the  deliberative  process 
do  not  give  the  American  public  a 
great  deal  of  credit  In  terms  of  being 
able  to  Judge  what  they  see. 

The  telecommunications  technology 
of  the  day  In  many  ways  suggests  dra- 
matic sociological  change.  Some  of 
this  we  have  already  experienced, 
some  we  are  certain  we  can  anticipate. 
But  In  my  mind  the  telecasting  of 
Senate  debate  presents  no  threat.  It 
represents  the  opportunity  to  Increase 
the  American  public's  role  In  Its  gov- 
erning process  and  it  builds  on  the 
most  Important  pillar  supoortlng  that 
process, 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
calling  for  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20.  to  provide  for  live  televison 
and  radio  coverage  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  have  been  a  support- 
er of  the  concept  of  televised  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  throughout  my 
service  In  this  body.  In  fact  In  January 
of  1975,  as  a  days-old  Member  of  this 
body,  I  Joined  our  former  colleague, 
the  late  Senator  Lee  Metcalf .  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  39,  pro- 
viding for  radio  and  television  cover- 


age of  Senate  proceedings.  It  might 
even  have  been  the  first  thing  I  ever 
cosponsored  in  this  body.  On  several 
occasions  since  then,  I  have  supported 
other  similar  resolutions,  none  of 
which  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  act  upon. 

In  May  of  1979,  I  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution of  my  own  to  provide  for  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  the  then-ex- 
pected debate  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
When  no  action  was  forthcoming  on 
that  measure,  I  Introduced  the  same 
language  as  an  amendment  to  another 
bill,  but  withdrew  It  In  favor  of  con- 
tinuing negotiations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  expected  SALT  debate.  As  we  all 
know,  that  debate  was  never  held,  and 
when  ♦hat  Issue  died,  so  did  the  ques- 
tion of  televising  the  debate,  since  It 
was  only  directed  then  at  that  specific 
issue.  But  there  was  widespread  sup- 
port for  broadcasting  that  debate. 

I  believe  If  the  Senate  had.  In  fact, 
taken  up  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  we 
would  have  done  It  under  the  gaze  of 
the  television  cameras.  The  reason  was 
a  compelling  one:  It  would  have  been 
the  most  significant  discussion  of  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  issues 
in  modem  times.  It  would  have  been  a 
debate,  the  outcome  of  which  would 
have  been  a  critical  policy  determina- 
tion affecting  the  very  security  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  thLj 
country.  A  decision  of  that  magnitude 
demands  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  The  Sen- 
ate's debate  would  have  provided  them 
with  that  understanding  and  formed 
the  basis  for  that  support. 

The  Senate  Is  now  at  a  time  when 
virtually  every  act  begins  to  take  on  a 
similar  weight  In  Its  Impact  on  the 
American  people.  We  are  entering— we 
are  in  the  midst  of— a  watershed  era  In 
American  political  history.  The  politi- 
cal changes  of  the  past  2  years  have 
been  only  Just  short  of  revolutionary, 
as  we  have  seen  a  change  In  Govern- 
ment and  the  coming  to  power  of  a 
President  with  fundamentally  differ- 
ent views  of  the  role  of  Government  In 
our  society.  His  programs  and  policies 
have  forced  all  of  us  to  stop  and  take 
stock  of  our  own  perceptions  about 
Government's  role  in  getting  this 
country  back  on  its  feet. 

We  have  a  budget  debate  before  us 
which  bears  the  same  sort  of  potential 
for  lasting  Imp^  on  all  Americans 
that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  bore.  In  fact, 
with  a  major  focus  of  the  debate  on 
the  question  of  defense  spending  re- 
quirements, and  the  Impact  those  deci- 
sions will  have  on  the  new  administra- 
tion's ability  to  negotiate  arms  reduc- 
tions, many  of  the  same  issues  will  be 
discussed  that  would  have  been  raised 
In  a  SALT  II  debate. 

My  point  Is  that  we  are  talking 
about  basically  the  same  sort  of  thing 
now  that  we  were  In  1979,  when  there 
was  such  broad  support  for  televising 
the  SALT  II  debate.  The  issues  have 
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not  changed  that  much;  they  have 
simply  been  put  Into  a  broader  context 
as  part  of  the  bigger  picture.  And  cer- 
tainly the  need  for  the  public  to  be  In- 
formed has  not  lessened. 

If  we  have  learned  anjrthlng  in  the 
last  several  months  of  public  discus- 
sion about  the  budget.  It  is  that  no 
program,  whether  It  Is  conceived  by  a 
President,  or  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
can  succeed  If  it  lacks  public  support. 
And  we  all  know  that  no  program  of 
the  vastness  and  complexity  needed  to 
address  the  problems  we  face  will 
emerge  from  this  legislative  process  in 
the  same  form  It  came  Into  it.  The  es- 
sence of  the  process  Is  to  find,  through 
painstaking  effort,  the  common  points 
on  which  the  majority  can  agree.  No 
matter  how  strongly  we  individually 
feel  about  our  own  Ideas  going  Into 
the  debate,  we  accept  the  outcome  as 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  and 
allow  it  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  In  good 
conscience  is  to  have  gone  through  the 
debate— made  our  best  efforts  to  win 
our  points  but  in  the  end  accepting 
the  will  of  the  majority.  Why  should 
we  expect  any  less  of  the  public?  Why 
should  we  not  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate— even  if  only  as  ob- 
servers—in  this  democratic  process  of 
building  a  consensus?  I  believe  we 
should,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  a 
greater  change  for  public  policy  to 
succeed  If  the  public  has.  In  effect, 
been  there  at  Its  creation. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  worried 
about  presenting  a  less  than  favorable 
Image  of  the  Senate  If  we  allow  floor 
proceedings  to  be  televised.  I  under- 
stand their  concerns.  They  are  worried 
that  the  public  will  not  understand 
what  they  see  on  the  Senate  floor— 
the  empty  seats,  the  private  conversa- 
tions, the  apparent  lack  of  attention, 
the  hodge-podge  of  activity  on  the  pe- 
riphery as  Senators  mingle  and  cluster 
In  small  groups  and  staff  members  go 
about  their  duties.  AU  of  this  can  be 
confusing  and  distracting  to  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  Senate's  pro- 
ceedings. What  those  with  these  con- 
cerns are  forgetting  is  that  the  reason 
these  appear  to  be  strange  goings-on 
to  people  is  because  they  have  not 
seen  them  before.  They  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  sit  In  the  gallery  and 
watch  the  Senate  proceedings  enough 
to  leam  that  all  of  these  unexpected 
activities  serve  a  purpose;  that  is  part 
of  the  legislative  process. 

Our  colleagues  who  raise  these  con- 
cerns are  raising  them  In  an  environ- 
ment where  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
have  not  been  televised.  There  is  no 
evidence,  from  the  experience  of  other 
legislative  bodies  who  have  televised 
their  proceedings,  that  these  concerns 
remain  of  any  real  consequence.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  being  seen  as  we 
are.  To  raise  those  concerns  as  objec- 
tions to  televising  proceedings,  one 
would  have  to  raise  them  as  reason  to 


eliminate  the  public  galleries.  Thou- 
sands of  people  sit  up  there  every 
year,  and  watch  what  happens  on  the 
floor.  Has  that  ever  caused  any  prob- 
lems? Certainly  not.  In  fact,  those 
people  who  have  sat  there  are  far 
more  likely  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Senate  as  an  institution,  and 
that  understanding,  I  believe,  forms 
the  basis  for  them  to  accept  it  as  the 
real  human  Institution  It  Is.  They  are 
far  more  likely  to  respect  his  proceed- 
ings because  of  that  insight.  At  least 
they  are  far  less  likely  to  misunder- 
stand it,  or  expect  too  much  of  it. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  is  a  collection  of  people  trying 
their  best  to  do  the  difficult  Job  of  es- 
tablishing the  basic  guidelines  for  gov- 
erning a  vast,  complex  nation  in  chal- 
lenging and  difficult  times.  When  the 
public  understands  that,  we  will  all  be 
better  for  it,  and  the  institution  and 
each  of  us  as  part  of  it  will  gain  from 
the  greater  closeness  to  the  people  we 
are  elected  to  serve. 

Some  of  us  are  critical  at  times  of 
the  media,  when  we  believe  they  have 
only  superficially  covered  what  tran- 
spires on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
are  even  more  wounded  when  we  be- 
lieve press  accounts  have  been  unduly 
selective,  or  then  biased,  in  their  cov- 
erage. This  resolution  will  not  elimi- 
nate that  concern.  But  it  will  provide 
that  the  entirety  of  what  goes  on  here 
is  available  to  the  public.  Those  who 
watch  the  proceedings  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions  about  what  takes 
place.  Furthermore,  the  media,  know- 
ing that  their  own  viewers  have  access 
*''  the  entire  proceedings,  will  have  an 
added  incentive  to  Insure  that  they  are 
presenting  as  truly  accurate  and  com- 
plete a  picture  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  their  medium  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

Whatever  the  disadvantages,  real  or 
Imagined,  I  believe  they  are  out- 
weighed by  the  positive  good  that  will 
be  done  for  the  Senate  as  an  Institu- 
tion, as  a  result  of  increased  awareness 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  what  this  body  Is  really  aU 
about. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  adopting  this  resolution  and 
open  the  Senate  up  to  the  full  light  of 
day.  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
institution,  and  In  my  colleagues,  to 
believe  the  result  will  be  positive  and 
beneficial  to  oiu-  democratic  process. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED 
NA-nONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  now  to  call  up  Calendar 
Order  No.  472,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  68,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  principal 
author  of  that  resolution,  wishes  to 
proceed  at  this  time. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  dlstlng;ilshed  majority 
leader  for  his  courtesy  in  proceeding 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68) 
regarding  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  68)  regarding  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  2,  after  "Is",  insert  "illegal- 
ly". 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  "and  privileges", 
and  insert  "to  participate". 

On  page  2.  line  5.  after  "Nations",  insert 
"or  any  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions,". 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  "will",  and  insert 
"should". 

On  page  2,  line  9.  after  "Assembly".  Insert 
"or  such  United  Nations  agency". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  "Nations",  insert 
"or  to  the  specialized  agency  involved". 

On  page  2.  line  13,  after  "That",  insert  "it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  "is  directed  to", 
and  Insert  "should". 

The  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion are:  Mr.  MoTmHAN,  Mr.  Robekt  C. 
Byrb,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  DeCohciki.  Mr. 
Proxmirx.  Mr.  Bradltst.  Mr.  Cahmon,  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Inouyi,  Mr.  Bitrdick.  Mr.  Prtor, 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Borer,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  DuRXNBERCER.  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Ldgar.  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
ZoRiKSKT,  Mr.  MrrcRELL,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Dantorth,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr,  Jackson.  Mr,  Riegle,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
QT7AYLX,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Tsongas,  and  Mr. 
Kasten. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  sad 
fact  of  which  he  Is  so  vividly  and  genu- 
inely aware  that  Senator  Robert  C. 
Btro  of  West  Virginia,  who  was  the 
original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution, 
would.  In  any  but  the  present  unhappy 
circumstances,  be  here  to  Join  me  in 
moving  the  resolution. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  wish  to  Join,  it  would  certainly 
be  an  honor  to  the  54  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  It  would 
be  an  honor  to  me  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  add  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr,  President.  I  so 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  essay 
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of  mine  on  this  matter  which  was  re- 
cently published  In  the  New  York  Post 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Foot.  Apr.  7,  1983] 
It's  Tim*  for  thx  U.S.  To  Rau-y  Bnnifs 

ISKAKL 

(By  Senator  DAinn.  Moyitihan) 

On  February  5.  1982.  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly adopted  what  might  have  seemed 
Jiwt  another  of  the  scurrilous,  untruthful, 
unwarranted  condemnations  of  the  State  of 
Israel  which  have  been  a  regular  feature  of 
that  defiled  sanctuary  since  it  passed  the 
resolution  equating  Zionism  and  racism  in 
1975.  But  it  wasn't  Just  the  latest.  This  reso- 
lution was  different. 

It  declared  that  Israel  is  "not  a  peace- 
loving  member  state  (of  the  United  Na- 
tions)." This  might  seem  tame  language 
compared  to  some  of  the  recent  hysterics. 
But  it  happens  to  be  deadly,  for  it  is  a  direct 
reference  to  Chapter  II  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  which  states  that  in  addition 
to  the  origliMU  signators  of  the  Charter, 
membership  in  the  UN  would  be  open  to 
"peace-loving  states." 

In  a  word.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
ES  9/1  sets  the  stage  for  the  expulsion  of 
Israel.  Moreover,  Article  12  of  the  Resolu- 
tion calls  for  the  complete  isolation  of  Israel 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
from  the  UN  Itself. 

Some  people  may  wonder  If  it  matters- 
membership  in  the  UN  that  is.  It  does,  more 
so  for  Israel,  perhaps,  than  for  other  na- 
tions. Israel  is  part  of  the  former  British 
Mandate  of  Palestine  set  up  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  UN  is  successor  *o 
the  League  with  respect  to  mandates.  There 
is,  then,  a  sense  in  which  the  legal  status  of 
Israel  as  a  nation  derives  from  the  UN.  And 
the  UN  has  after  each  of  the  last  two  wars 
in  the  Middle  East  passed  resolutions  af- 
firming the  world  community's  commitment 
to  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist,  free  from  ag- 
gression. 

That  aggression  has  been  constant.  Wars 
have  come  at  regular  intervals  (1987.  1973); 
low  level  conflict  has  continued  between 
wars. 

Having  failed  to  vanquish  Israel  in  battle, 
the  Arabs  have  undertaken  a  diplomatic  as- 
sault with  the  full  support  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  They  mean  nothirig  less  than  to  use 
the  United  Nations  to  deny  Israel  what  the 
UN  orglnally  provided:  legitimate  and  recog- 
nized status  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  question,  raised  anew  by  the  Feb.  5. 
1982  resolution,  is  what  the  UJS.  will  do 
about  it.  Will  the  U.S.  respond,  resist  the 
attack  upon  Israel,  or  will  it  acquiesce? 

It  happens  that  we  have  had  a  test  of  this 
Ijefore.  In  1975,  the  majority  in  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  began  the  same 
tactic.  Israel  was  denied  membership  in  the 
regional  grouping  to  which  it  belonged,  be- 
coming a  kind  of  internal  outcast.  Anti-Is- 
raeli resolutions  began  to  be  adopted  with 
regularity. 

I  was  then  our  UN  ambassador.  With  the 
full  support  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
in  Washington,  I  drafted  a  letter  declaring 
that  If  these  anti-Israeli  attacks  did  not 
stop,  we  (the  U.S.)  would  leave  the  ILO  and 
take  our  money  with  us. 

Two  years  went  by  (the  required  notice 
time).  The  ILO  hadn't  changed.  We  quit 
and  stopped  making  our  payments.  As  the 
U.S.  provided  about  a  quarter  of  the  HO 
budget  (as  it  does  with  the  UN  and  all  its 


specialized  agencies),  the  ILO  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Even  sooner,  it  had  a 
change  of  heart.  Henceforth,  it  would  stick 
to  legitimate  issues  concerning  workers  and 
management. 

Surely  that  is  the  only  way  to  head  off 
the  action  that  Is  clearly  contemplated  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Not  to  leave  the  UN. 
as  such.  The  U.S.  must  remain  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  which  Is  the  only  body  that 
can  legally  expel  any  member.  But  if  the 
General  Assembly  goes  through  with  its  ille- 
gal action.  It  must  be  put  on  notice  that,  we 
will  not  simply  shrug  it  off. 

Accordingly,  on  March  11,  I  Introduced  a 
bipartisan  concurrent  resolution  in  the 
Senate  while  Jack  Kemp  did  the  same  In 
the  House.  My  cosponsor  was  John  Warner, 
Republican  of  Virginia.  Kemp's  was  Jona- 
than Bingham,  Democrat  of  New  York,  and 
also  former  ambassador  to  the  UN  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council. 

Our  proposition  was  direct.  Congress 
would  instruct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
warn  the  UN  immediately  that  the  expul- 
sion of  Israel  from  the  General  Assembly 
would  mean  the  end  of  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Assembly  and  an  end  to  our  payment  of 
all  assessed  contributions.  Period. 

In  no  time  there  were  54  Senate  cospon- 
sors.  Jack  Kemp  had  similar  broad  support 
in  the  House.  E^rerybody  seemed  to  support 
this  direct  and  simple  message. 

But  wait.  We  forgot  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

The  State  Dept.  was  nervous. 

Our  resolution  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  De- 
partment wrote  the  chairman,  Sen.  Charles 
Percy:  Please  don't  mention  Israel  by  name. 
Please  don't  threaten  any  action.  'We  be- 
lieve It  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  declare  specifically  what  the  U.S. 
response  would  be  to  a  successful  challenge 
to  Israel's  rights  to  UN  membership. " 

I  don't  know  which  is  more  offensive.  To 
object  to  mentioning  Israel  by  name — as  if 
our  friendship  was  an  embarrassment  (and 
at  a  time  when  more  and  more  of  Israel's 
enemies  are  refusing  to  use  her  name,  refer- 
ring instead  to  the  "Zionist  entity")— or  de- 
clining to  put  any  real  muscle  behind  our 
protest. 

It  is  a  formula  for  futility.  It  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  up  and  down  the  UN  corridors  and 
in  the  chanceries  of  the  world,  the  whisper 
will  be  continuous:  "Notice  that  they  do  not 
mention  Israel,  that  they  don't  say  they  will 
do  anything.  This  was  at  the  behest  of  the 
State  Dept.  They  xoon't  do  anything." 

The  test  remains.  Will  the  White  House 
back  us  on  the  floor?  If  not,  we  let  down  a 
beleagured  and  increasingly-desperate 
democratic  ally. 

When  the  General  Assembly  voted  in  1975 
to  declare  that  "Zionism  is  a  form  of  racism 
.  .  ."  we  had  SS  votes  with  us  in  oppcMltion. 
Last  month  we  were  down  to  21.  What  must 
Israel  be  thinking?  And  who  can  blame 
them?  When  the  State  Dept.  doesn't  even 
want  the  United  States  Congress  to  mention 
her  by  name.  Shame. 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  rising  to  address  a  matter  which  I 
feel  is  of  great  importance  to  the  fu- 
tures of  the  United  States,  and  free 
people  everywhere.  Senator  Moyhihak 
and  sever^-l  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  submitted 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68,  re- 
garding membership  In  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
proud  to  have  added  my  name  to  the 


growing  list  of  Senators  who  have  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution. 

On  February  15,  1982,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  21.  condemned  Israel  for 
taking  steps  to  annex  the  Golan 
Heights.  This  resolution  also  called  for 
all  nations  of  the  world  to  totally  iso- 
late Israel  In  all  fields.  Many  observers 
believe  this  action  Is  merely  the 
groundwork  for  an  expulsion,  suspen- 
sion, or  denial  of  accreditation  of  the 
delegation  from  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  such  action  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  In  addition  to  being  a 
totally  hypocritical  slap  in  the  face  of 
Israel  and  every  other  democracy  in 
the  world. 

F^irst,  to  address  the  point  of  such 
prospective  action  being  a  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  charter,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Charter  stipulates 
that  United  Nations'  member  nations 
may  be  suspended  by  the  General  As- 
sembly only  "upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council."  There- 
fore, It  Is  plain  to  see  that  any  type  of 
denial  of  the  credentials  of  Israel,  or 
any  country,  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, without  an  appropriate  recom- 
mendation by  the  Security  Council, 
would  be  a  clear  violation  of  these 
standards  of  conduct. 

Looking  to  the  point  of  hsrpocrisy  of 
this  condemnation,  we  see  language  al- 
leging that  Israel  is  not  a  peace-loving 
nation,  and  has  not  carried  out  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  U.N.  Charter.  We 
should  make  no  mistake  about  it— this 
language  of  condemnation  for  Israel 
condemns  all  other  democracies  in  the 
world,  as  well. 

Israel  Is  a  democratic  nation  with 
leaders  elected  by  the  citizens  of  that 
nation.  Their  Government  was  not 
placed  in  power  as  the  puppet  of  some 
other  country;  in  fact,  Israel  was  cre- 
ated and  chartered  by  this  very  same 
United  Nations  that  now  condemns  it. 

Our  relationship  with  Israel  is  based 
on  friendship  and  deep-rooted 
common  ideals  of  democracy.  A  com- 
munity of  interests  has  characterized 
our  relationship  for  over  30  years  and 
through  eight  American  administra- 
tions. These  Interests  Include  a  strong 
belief  In  the  strength  of  democracy 
and  a  fervent  hope  for  continued 
world  peace. 

The  resolution  currently  before  this 
body  would  propose  two  steps.  First. 
U.S.  participation  In  the  General  As- 
sembly would  be  withheld.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations.  Our 
membership  on  the  Security  Council 
would  continue,  with  aU  the  rights  and 
protections  it  provides  our  Nation  and 
our  friends,  but  we  do  not  have  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  passively  condone  the 
absurdities  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  second  step  proposed  by  this 
sense   of  the   Congress   resolution   is 
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that  the  United  States  withhold  its  as- 
sessed contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions untU  any  Ulegal  expulsion  is  re- 
versed. As  previously  stated,  expulsion 
of  anyone  totally  by  the  General  As- 
sembly Is  Illegal  and  without  right, 
and  Just  as  we  should  not  partlcpate  in 
or  passively  condone  such  absurdities, 
neither  should  we  have  to  pay  the  bill 
for  them. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  stand  up  and 
show  that  we  will  not  allow  outrageous 
distortions  of  fact  such  as  this  to  go 
unnoticed.  It  is  time  to  state  a  position 
on  this  question. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  send 
an  important  message  to  the  world 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  not  stand 
Idly  by  while  Israel,  or  any  peace- 
loving  democracy,  is  sxispended  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  General  Assembly. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  recognizes  the  urgency  of  this 
situation.  I  urge  speedy  approval  of 
this  resolution,  and  the  message  it  will 
send  to  all  nations  of  the  world— that 
the  United  States  shall  stand  beside 
the  other  peace-loving  dem(x:racies  of 

the  world. 
The   committee   amendments   were 

agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  and  the  preamble,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  universality  of  member- 
ship: and 

Whereas  the  charter  stipulates  that 
United  Nations  members  may  be  suspended 
by  the  General  Assembly  only  "upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council": 

and  ,  , 

Whereas  any  move  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  would  illegally  deny  Israel  or  any 
other  democratic  sUte  its  credentials  In  the 
Assembly  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
these  provisions  of  the  charter:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  If  Israel  or 
any  other  democratic  sUte  is  illegally  ex- 
pelled, suspended,  denied  its  credentials,  or 
in  any  other  maimer  denied  its  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  or  any  specisJized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  SUtes  should— 

(1)  suspend  its  participation  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  or  such  United  Nations  agency: 

and 

(2)  withhold  its  assessed  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  or  to  the  specialized 
agency  Involved  until  this  Illegal  action  Ls 
reversed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
conununlcate  to  the  member  states  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
what  the  Congress  has  herein  resolved. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay.  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  Items  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar for  today  which  are  cleared  on  this 
side  for  consideration  by  unanimous 
consent. 

I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  to 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  714  and  715. 
nominations  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  inquire  if  the  minority  is  prepared 
to  prcxieed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  minori- 
ty, and  I  can  report  that  at  this  point 
only  Calendar  No.  714  appears  to  have 
been  cleared  on  our  side,  with  no  prej- 
udice whatever  to  the  other  nomina- 
tion. If  the  majority  leader  would 
show  his  unfailing  courtesy.  I  would 
ask  that  the  second  matter  be  held 
over. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and,  of  course,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  solely  Calendtu- 
Order  No.  714,  the  nomination  of 
Tony  E.  Gallegos,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  July  1, 
1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wiU  go  into 
executive  session. 
The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Tony  E.  Gallegos,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Ooportunlty  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


CAR  ACCIDENTS  MAJOR  CAUSE 
OF  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  April  14, 
is  a  special  day  for  me,  so  I  have  at- 
tempted over  the  years  to  comment  on 
matters  of  concern  to  the  disabled.  On 
April  14,  1945,  I  received  combat 
wounds  that  have  had  a  major  Impact 
on  my  life.  As  a  result,  I  have  devel- 
oped special  concerns  for  the  disabled, 
and,  as  a  Representative  and  as  a  Sen- 
ator, have  participated  in  legislative 
efforts  to  assist  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans. 

Although  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  those  who  are  handicapped 
from  birth,  disease,  or  in  service  to 
their  coxmtry,  very  little  media  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  those  who 
become  disabled  because  of  auto  acci- 
dents. Although  a  major  plane  crash 
instantly  becomes  front  page  head- 
lines, the  impact  of  the  sudden  vio- 
lence of  car  accidents  is  incremental— 
a  steady  number  of  deaths  pile  up 
week  aiter  week,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year.  Just  this  morning,  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribed "Death  on  the  Road."  It  states 
that  each  week  about  900  people  die  in 
the  sudden  violence  of  U.S.  auto  acci- 
dents, with  drinking  and  speeding  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  causes.  Last  year, 
49.125  people  died  in  traffic  accidents 
nationwide.  This  is  about  as  many 
Americans  as  were  killed  during  the 
entire  Vietnam  war.  On  top  of  these 
statistics,  an  additional  3.5  million  are 
Injured,  with  250,000  of  these  injured 
seriously  enough  to  be  hospitalized. 
Included  in  the  results  of  such  trage- 
dies are  about  3,000  people  who  are 
crippled  for  life. 

It  is  time  revive  a  national  interest 
in  traffic-safety  concerns.  Those  who 
have  to  live  with  the  tragic  results  of 
careless  driving  on  the  part  of  others 
are  all  to  well  aware  of  the  life  and 
death  threshold  and  how  quickly  one 
can  become  disabled  in  an  instant. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  are 
many  programs  that  deal  with  educa- 
tion and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped,  there  is  very  little  that  is 
being  done  as  a  prevention  approach.  I 
held  hearings  last  November  on  the 
dnmk  driving  problem  which  is  plagu- 
ing our  Nation  by  killing  about  50.000 
persons  annually  and  results  in  a 
major  cause  of  epilepsy  and  paraplegia 
among  many  of  the  over  750,000  per- 
sons Injured  by  drunk  drivers  each 
year.  The  call  for  an  effective  Federal 
response  is  compelling  and  demanding, 
as  I  witnessed  today  while  attending  a 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  where 
the  President  signed  an  Executive 
order  establishing  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Drunk  Driving. 
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Every  major  holiday  weekend,  radio 
station  blast  warning  about  the 
number  of  anticipated  fatalities— these 
statistics  could  touch  any  of  our  lives. 
Each  of  us  should  take  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  our  own  driving  habits. 
By  setting  a  good  example  for  other, 
the  tragic  results  of  traffic  accidents 
may  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  only  see  a  re- 
duction in  dnmk  driving  when  solic- 
itous public  attitude  toward  dnmk 
driving  are  no  longer  a  joking  matter 
at  public  or  private  social  events 
where  alcohol  is  served  and  guests  and 
friends  are  allowed  to  drive  home 
drunk.  Tough  State  law  that  are  not 
enforced  are  a  direct  result  of  duplici- 
tous  social  values  that  on  one  hand  le- 
gally recognize  the  drunk  driver  as  the 
menace  he  truly  is,  but  on  the  other 
finds  many  citizens,  judges,  jurors,  and 
prosecutors  thinking  "there  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  go  I."  When  people 
begin  thinking  of  themselves  as  walk- 
ing in  the  shoes  of  the  victim  or  the 
victim's  family  rather  than  in  the 
place  of  the  apprehended  driver,  per- 
haps then  we  will  be  prepared  to  face 
the  grim  reality  of  drunk  driving 
deaths  and  maiming.  We  should  all 
drive  with  an  awareness  that  we  have 
other  people's  lives  to  protect,  as  well 
as  our  own. 


SUNSHINE  DISTRICT,  BOY 

SCOUTS     OP     AMERICA— PROJ- 
ECT GILA  SOAR 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 

Sunshine  District  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  (Yucca  Council)  recently 
completed  a  major  conservation 
project  in  New  Mexico  known  as 
Project  Gila  Soar.  This  project  which 
involved  over  250  young  men  and 
women  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  performed 
various  conservation  tasks  in  the  Gila 
National  Forest. 

These  tasks  included  the  planting  of 
trees  in  an  effort  to  curb  soil  erosion: 
the  constructing  of  dikes  auid  the  re- 
routing of  four  drainages  in  an  effort 
to  control  flooding;  the  erecting  of 
wooden  rail  fences  to  replace  old  and 
missing  fencing:  constructing  traffic 
control  barriers  to  control  vehicle 
access  and  prevent  further  site  dete- 
rioration and  vegetative  disturbance: 
Improving  various  trails.  Including  wid- 
ening the  trail  tread  enough  to  accept 
wheelchairs;  and  other  tasks,  such  as 
trash  collection  and  removal,  and  tree 
trimming. 

The  performance  of  these  activities 
accomplished  multiple  goals.  Neces- 
sary repair  and  maintenance  of  park 
facilities  was  achieved.  In  addition, 
Project  Gila  Soar  provided  a  great  op- 
portunity for  Sunshine  District  Scouts 
to  perform  activities  to  demonstrate 
their  Scouting  skills  and  to  advance  in 
rank. 


Had  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  per- 
formed these  tasks  on  their  own.  the 
cost  would  have  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $20,000.  However,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Scouts,  the  cost  of  this  project 
was  only  $2,000  for  raw  materials.  This 
volunteer  effort  saved  the  taxpayers 
$18,000. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  success- 
ful completion  of  this  project  shows 
not  only  dedication  and  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment by  these  Scouts,  but 
also  a  feeling  of  pride  in  themselves 
and  pride  in  their  community.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Sunshine  District  Scouts 
for  a  job  well  done  and  for  providing 
an  example  of  how  much  caiT  be  ac- 
complished at  the  local  level  through 
spirit,  cooperation,  and  determination. 


OWYHEE  NUGGET 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  "The 
end  of  tm  era"— it  seems  we  hear  that 
phrase  so  often  it  has  almost  lost  its 
meaning.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Owyhee  Nugget  and  Rodney  and 
Leona  Hawes.  of  Marsing.  Idaho,  it  is  a 
very  accurate  and  telling  description. 

Rodney  and  Leona  Hawes  recently 
ended  47  years  of  editing  and  publish- 
ing the  Owyhee  Nugget.  Without 
doubt,  the  Nugget  has  been  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  unique  newspapers 
published  in  the  West.  It  has  a  style  of 
its  own.  not  surprisingly  similar  to  the 
strongly  individualistic  attitude  of  its 
publisher  and  editor,  Rodney  Hawes 
and  his  wonderful  wife,  Leona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawes  and  their  news- 
paper have  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  history  of  Owyhee  County.  They 
have  always  accurately  reflected  the 
very  real  concerns  and  attitudes  of 
their  readers  and  fellow  citizens.  I  con- 
gratulate Rodney  and  Leona  for  47 
years  of  "good  news"  and  for  their 
positive  impact  on  their  community. 

I  will  never  forget  that  when  I  first 
decided  to  run  for  public  office  In 
1972.  I  took  my  handwritten  an- 
nouncement statement,  which  I  had 
drafted  at  our  Sunnyslope  ranch,  and 
crossed  the  Snake  River  into  Marsing, 
where  Rodney  willingly  set  it  in  type 
and  printed  several  hundred  copies  so 
that  I  could  distribute  It  to  the  media 
In  the  State.  It  was  a  rather  unortho- 
dox statement  that  was  enthusiastical- 
ly printed  by  a  rather  unorthodox 
newspaperman.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two  brought  me  success  and 
Rodney  and  Leona  Hawes  played  a  big 
part  In  that. 

Wayne  Cornell,  a  talented  writer 
with  the  dally  Idaho  Press-Trlbime,  in 
neighboring  Canyon  County,  recently 
told  the  story  of  the  Hawes'  47  years 
of  editing  and  publishing  the  Nugget.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formative article  be  published  in  the 
Record.  I  also  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  success  to  the  new  owners  of  the 
Nugget.   Mick   and  Kyle   Hodges,   as 


they  begin  to  fill  the  giant  footsteps 
left  by  Rodney  and  Leona  Hawes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ah  Owthxz  ORicniAL  Brincs  am  Ehv  To  ah 

Era 

(By  Wayne  Cornell) 

Late  on  the  evening  of  March  3.  1982. 
Rodney  Hawes.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  serylng  Marsing.  fed  the 
last  sheet  of  newsprint  into  his  well-worn 
press. 

The  grlppers  on  the  press  cylinder 
grabbed  the  paper,  and  the  cylinder  rotated, 
pressing  the  newsprint  against  the  raised 
lead  type  locked  Into  page  forms  on  the 
press  "bed. '  Their  grlppers  than  latched 
onto  the  sheet,  pulled  It  clear  off  the  cylin- 
der and  deposited  It  on  the  pile  of  already 
printed  sheets  at  the  far  end  of  the  press. 

Eklltor  Hawes.  standing  on  the  operator's 
platform,  watched  the  sheet  slide  Into  place 
on  the  finished  pUe.  He  reached  down  and 
pushed  a  button  and  the  press  roUed  to  a 
stop.  As  the  room  became  quiet.  Rodney 
Hawes  leaned  forward  and.  for  a  moment, 
rested  his  head  on  the  press  feed  board  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He  did  it  to 
hide  the  tears  marking  the  end  of  his  47 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Hawes  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  his 
emotion.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  and 
his  wife  Leona  have  published  The  Owyhee 
Nugget,  a  newspaper  with  its  roots  In  thf 
early  mining  camps  in  the  Owyhee  Moun- 
tains and  a  history  spanning  117  years. 

The  March  4  edition  not  only  marked  the 
end  of  the  Hawes'  publishing  career,  but 
also  brought  closer  the  end  of  the  letter- 
press or  "hot  type"  printing  process  In 
Idaho. 

On  March  1 1  The  Owyhee  Nugget  was  de- 
livered to  Marsing  readers  with  a  new  look 
and  a  new  name  on  Its  mast.  The  edition 
was  the  first  published  by  modem  offset 
printing  methods. 

For  centuries,  newspapers  were  printed 
from  raised  type,  first  made  from  wood  and 
later  from  cast  lead.  In  the  lOSOs.  a  new 
printing  process  known  as  "offset"  ap- 
peared. The  offset  printing  method  does  not 
require  raised  type  and  is  a  sophisticated 
version  of  the  old  duplicating  machine.  By 
the  late  19708  most  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try had  shifted  to  offset.  The  Hawes'  paper 
was  one  of  the  last  holdouts.  With  the 
Nugget  shifting  to  offset,  only  two  newspa- 
pers in  Idaho,  those  in  Council  and  Ken- 
drlck.  now  print  by  the  old  letterpress 
method. 

The  retirement  of  Rodney  and  Leona 
Hawes  also  marks  the  departure  of  one  of 
the  last  of  the  classic  "country"  newspaper 
editors  from  the  printing  scene.  Hawes  was 
famous  for  his  sometimes  scathing  attacks 
In  print  on  public  officials  and  others  who 
happened  to  get  his  dander  up.  The  attaclcs 
sometimes  came  In  the  form  of  editorials 
(always  on  the  front  page)  and  often  simply 
popped  up  In  regular  new  stories. 

Hawes  didn't  limit  his  editorial  attacks  to 
local  subjects.  The  Nugget  was  one  of  the 
few  newspapers  In  the  state  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  Idaho  Newspaper  Association. 
On  at  least  one  occasion,  the  Marsing  pub- 
lisher used  his  front  page  to  direct  a  barrage 
at  the  INA.  criticizing  the  effectiveness  of 
that  organization  and  Its  leadership. 

Hawes  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he's  made 
a  few  enemies  during  his  47year  publishing 
career.  He  Is  quick  to  point  out.  however. 
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that  he  has  also  acquired  a  great  many 
friends  over  the  years. 

At  their  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Snake 
River,  the  Hawes  have  collected  a  great 
many  momentos.  In  one  comer,  mounted  on 
the  bed  of  an  old  press.  Is  a  big  brass  steam 
engine  bell,  a  gift  form  the  president  of 
Union  Pacific.  Nearby  is  a  wagon  wheel, 
made  by  hand  by  Mike  Hanley.  a  Jordan 
Valley  rancher  and  historian.  Hanging  on 
an  old  coat  rack  is  a  pair  of  leather  chaps 
bearing  the  emblem  of  the  Owyhee  Cattle- 
men's convention  at  Silver  City. 

Hawes  considers  his  paper's  support  of  the 
Owyhee  Cattlemen  to  be  one  of  his  real 
career  accomplishments.  As  a  life-long  resi- 
dent of  Owyhee  County,  the  retired  editor 
has  always  felt  a  kinship  with  the  ranchers. 

In  1935  Hawes.  who  was  still  in  high 
school,  went  to  work  for  Charles  and  Carrie 
Pascoe.  owners  of  the  Nugget.  The  paper 
was  then  based  In  Bruneau.  having  moved 
to  that  Community  from  Silver  City  in  1912. 

In  the  late  1930s  Hawes  and  his  bride 
Leona  purchased  the  Nugget  from  the  Pas- 
coes.  On  Iday  5,  1940.  the  newspaper  was 
moved  to  Marsing. 

Until  the  late  19708  the  Hawes  lived  In 
quarters  attached  to  the  back  of  the  news- 
paper office  In  downtown  Marsing.  The  old 
family  quarters  are  now  being  remodeled  by 
the  Hodges. 

The  old  cases  full  of  handset  type,  the  Li- 
DOtyi>e  tyt>e8etting  machine  and  presses 
that  the  Hawes  used  for  more  than  40  years 
will  be  removed  from  the  Nugget  office  and 
transfered  to  the  Idaho  Historical  Society  In 
Boise. 

Reviewing  his  term  as  editor,  Hawes  said 
he  feels  one  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments was  his  campaign  for  Highway  78, 
the  road  that  connects  the  Homedale-Mars- 
Ing  area  with  Orand  View  and  Bruneau.  He 
said  the  road  was  originally  little  more  than 
a  dirt  track.  Today  the  paved  highway  is  a 
major  transportation  link,  making  It  possi- 
ble for  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  more 
isolated  areas  to  move  their  produce  to 
market. 

Why  did  the  Hawes  stay  with  the  old  let- 
terpress printing  system  while  most  weekly 
newspapers  were  switching  to  offset  print- 
ing? 

"We  saw  the  change  coming."  observed 
Leona  Hawes.  "but  we  didn't  see  any  reason 
for  learning  the  new  process  at  such  a  later 
date." 

Can  a  small  weekly  newspaper  like  the 
Nugget  survive? 

"There  will  always  be  a  place  for  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  does  the  Job,"  Hawes  said. 
"Tou  get  a  paper  that  cares.  Its  personal. 

"The  key  to  a  successful  weekly  is  down- 
to-earth,  good,  common,  logical  sense.  The 
people  are  looking  for  that. 

"All  our  lives  we've  cared  for  people  and 
they've  cared  for  us.  We're  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we've  served  three  generations." 

The  new  Nugget  publishers  say  one  of 
their  main  reasons  for  buying  the  newspa- 
per was  because  of  their  belief  in  Idaho. 

Mick  Hodges  said  he  is  familiar  with  the 
Marsing  area,  having  attended  school  there 
as  a  youngster.  Hodges  began  his  career  In 
the  insurance  industry,  working  his  way  up 
the  corporate  ladder.  But  he  said  he  recent- 
ly reached  a  point  in  his  career  where,  in 
order  to  advance,  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
state.  Instead  of  moving,  the  couple  pur- 
chased the  Marsing  paper. 

"Idaho's  too  Important  to  us  to  leave," 
Hodges  said. 

The  new  owners  are  determined  to  suc- 
ceed, despite  the  fact  that  neither  has  any 


newspaper  experience.  Mick  said  he  feels  his 
background  as  an  English  major  in  college 
will  help.  Kyle,  a  registered  nurse,  is  learn- 
ing the  ins  and  outs  of  reporting  through 
on-the-job  training. 

"When  we  started  I  thought  Mick  would 
be  handling  the  newspaper  himself."  Kyle 
said.  "The  main  thing  I'm  trying  to  do  now 
is  get  to  know  the  people  of  the  community. 
The  toughest  part  of  learning  to  be  a  re- 
[>orter  is  sorting  out  the  opinion  from  fact 
when  you  talk  to  someone." 

The  Hodges  have  some  specific  ideas 
about  the  future  direction  of  the  Nugget. 
They  plan  to  continue  the  paper's  avid  sup- 
port of  the  cattle  industry.  In  addition  they 
plan  to  expand  the  agricultural  coverage. 

The  new  owners  officially  took  over  publi- 
cation of  the  Nugget  during  the  first  week 
in  March.  Hawes  said  he  and  his  wife  will 
"hang  around"  untU  the  end  of  the  month, 
cleaning  47  years  of  memories  out  of  the 
office  and  answering  questions  the  new  pub- 
lisher might  have. 

A  public  official  who  was  the  object  of  sev- 
eral editorial  attacks  by  Hawes,  probably 
best  summed  up  the  career  of  the  retiring 
"country  editor." 

"I'm  pretty  phUosophical  about  the  whole 
thing,  the  official  said.  "The  key  point  is 
this:  A  few  years  after  I'm  gene,  few  people 
will  remember  that  I  was  ever  here.  Wheth- 
er he  was  right  or  wrong,  Rodney  will  end 
up  In  the  history  books  dealing  with 
Owyhee  County." 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
very  near  future  I  plan  to  introduce 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  issue 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  became  a  popular  vehicle  for  fi- 
nancing homes  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  homebuyers  in  the  late  seven- 
ties. Forty-nine  States  issued  bonds  to 
create  capital  for  single-family  home 
mortgages  at  below  market  rates. 

In  1979,  Congressman  Ullman  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  5741,  which,  in 
effect  put  a  halt  to  all  mortgage  bond 
activity  by  retroactively  removing  the 
tax-exempt  feature  of  the  bonds.  The 
provisions  of  H.R.  6741  were  added  to 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Bill  of 
1980,  and,  as  a  result,  restrictions  were 
placed  on  bond  Issues.  At  that  time, 
however,  those  of  us  who  fought  to 
preserve  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  were  assured  that  a  workable 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
would  still  be  possible.  This  has  not 
been  the  case.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons only  $45  million  In  bonds  were 
issued  up  until  October  1981  and  then 
according  to  a  recent  working  paper 
Issued  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  31  Issues  totaling  $1.68  billion 
were  issued  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber, nearly  all  of  which  required  cash 
contributions  from  the  issuer.  Issuers 
who  are  imable  to  make  cash  contribu- 
tions are  now  effectively  excluded 
from  operating  a  program.  For  those 
who  are  able  to  make  some  cash  con- 
tribution, it  may  be  preferable  to  pro- 


vide enough  latitude  in  the  program  to 
allow  a  buy  down  of  mortgage  interest 
rates,  especially  in  tight  bond  markets. 

At  a  time  when  housing  starts  are  at 
the  lowest  point  since  World  War  n 
and  when  few  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
home  with  an  average  17.5  percent 
conventional  mortgage  rate,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  bar  a  program  which  af- 
fords home  ownership  possibilities  and 
in  which  virtually  every  State  has  ex- 
perience to  activate  immediately.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Joint  Tax  Committee 
has  indicated  that  legislation  to  facili- 
tate mortgage  revenue  bonds  would 
have  no  budgetary  impact.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  will  introduce  my 
legislation. 

Two  bills  dealing  with  mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate  earlier  this  session,  S.  1348,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Sasser,  and  S. 
1656,  introduced  by  Senator  Dureit- 
BERGER,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  In 
addition,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Dowwey, 
H.R.  5944.  My  bill  incorporates  some 
of  the  features  of  aU  of  these  meas- 
ures. Hearings  were  held  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  October  16,  1981 
on  S.  1348  and  S.  1656.  Subsequently, 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  4717  was  of- 
fered and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember. This  amendment  made  slight 
modifications  in  the  arbitrage  limita- 
tions, provided  that  reserves  need  not 
be  sold  at  a  loss  when  no  longer 
needed  to  secure  mortgage  amounts, 
and  made  some  modifications  for  mul- 
tifamily  rental  projects.  This  bill  is 
currently  in  conference.  Enactment  of 
these  provisions  is  uncertain  at  this 
time  and  I,  therefore,  will  include 
them  in  my  bill,  though  I  plan  to  raise 
the  arbitrage  limitation. 

The  legislation  I  will  introduce  has 
the  following  components:  First,  it 
raises  the  current  arbitrage  limitation 
from  1  percent  to  iy4  percent.  The 
technical  nuances  of  arbitrage  are  nu- 
merous and  complex.  In  essence,  arbi- 
trage is  the  margin  of  profit  over  the 
bond  yield  which  enables  State  and 
local  bodies  to  cover  their  costs  and 
risks  related  to  the  issuance  on  the 
bonds.  This  area  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  debate  due  to  the  fact 
that  variations  in  cost  assumptions 
and  data  bases  will  indicate  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  what  would  allow  for  a 
viable  program.  However,  there  is  now 
a  general  consensus  that  the  1  percent 
limit  is  too  low  to  allow  for  operation 
of  a  self-sufficient  program.  Overly  re- 
strictive limitations  on  arbitrage  make 
it  likely  that  an  issuer  will  have  to 
contribute  Initially  to  do  a  bond  issue, 
at  a  time  when  most  State  and  local 
bodies  have  no  surplus  cash,  or  make 
up  any  negative  cash  flow  over  the  30- 
year  life  of  a  typical  bond  issue.  These 
uncertainties  heighten  the  risks  to  in- 
vestors, forcing  bond  jrlelds  upwards 
and  resulting  in  higher  interest  rates 
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which  negates  the  effect  of  serving 
low-  and  middle-Income  homebuyers. 
Second,  the  current  legislation  limits 
mortgages  from  bond  proceeds  to  first 
time  homebuyers.  My  bill  will  change 
this  to  allow  existing  homeowners  to 
participate  In  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
bond  proceeds.  Third,  my  bill  raises 
the  purchase  price  limitation  con- 
tained in  current  law  from  90  percent 
of  the  average  area  purchase  price  to 
110  percent  of  the  average  area  pur- 
chase price  on  nontargeted  areas. 
These  provisions  allow  issuers  more 
latitude  In  conducting  a  bond  pro- 
gram. Fourth,  my  bill  will  remove  the 
registration  requirement  presently  In 
effect  for  these  bonds.  Currently,  no 
other  tax  exempt  bonds  are  required 
to  be  registered;  therefore,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  enact  this  type  of 
restriction  at  one  time  for  all  types  of 
bonds.  Fifth,  current  law  provides  that 
the  dollar  amount  of  reserves  held  by 
an  issuer  must  be  reduced  as  mort- 
gages are  paid  off  since  higher  re- 
serves no  longer  are  needed  to  secure 
these  mortgage  amounts.  As  with  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
December,  my  bill  will  provide  that 
this  rule  will  not  apply  to  the  extent  it 
requires  the  disposition  of  any  asset  at 
a  loss  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  un- 
distributed arbitrage  profits  on  non- 
mortgage  investments.  Sixth,  my  bill 
Includes  a  technical  clarification  of 
residency  auid  income  requirements  for 
multifamily  housing  tmd  duration  of 
the  targeting  requirement  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  December.  With  re- 
spect to  multifamily  projects  financed 
through  tax  exempt  bonds  where  cur- 
rent law  requires  that  20  percent  of 
any  such  project  be  targeted  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  persons,  this 
amendment  defines  such  persons  as 
those  individuals  with  80  percent  or 
less  of  area  median  income.  This  tar- 
geting requirement  will  remain  in 
effect  in  my  legislation  for  a  minimum 
of  10  years  or  half  of  the  life  of  the 
bond  issue.  Finally,  my  bill  will  change 
the  Sunset  provision  of  the  current 
legislation  from  December  31,  1983  to 
December  31,  1985.  When  the  restric- 
tions on  bond  Issues  were  first  enacted 
they  were  given  a  3-year  life.  As  so  few 
bonds  have  been  issued  under  the  cur- 
rent statute,  my  bill  would  merely 
extend  this  3  year  period. 

Today  the  homebuilding  Industry 
continues  to  be  extremely  depressed 
due  to  high  interest  rates  which  make 
it  virtually  impossible  for  anyone  to 
purchase  their  own  home  and  this 
occurs  at  a  time  when  more  homebuy- 
ers, as  a  result  of  maturation  of  the 
baby-boom  generation,  will  be  entering 
the  marlietplace  than  ever  before. 
What  alternatives  are  in  place  for 
relief?  There  are  virtually  no  alterna- 
tives. The  realization  of  a  truly  work- 
able mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
could  provide  an  alternative.  The  use 
of   these   bonds   would   enable   thou- 


sands of  people  to  purchase  their  own 
homes,  create  jobs  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  expand  the  local  econo- 
my. Additionally,  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  have  the  advantage  of  accom- 
plishing these  objectives  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Government  Interference  and 
can  be  more  responsive  to  local  needs 
and  demands.  They  au-e  also  less  costly 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  any 
other  similar  type  of  direct  housing 
relief.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  revitalize  a  pro- 
gram which  virtually  every  State  can 
utilize  immediately  to  bring  some 
much  needed  relief  for  housing. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  RAMA- 
POUGH  MOUNTAIN  INDIANS  AS 
THE  RAMAPOUGH  MOUNTAIN 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Recori)  Legislative  Resolu- 
tion No.  96  of  the  New  York  SUte  As- 
sembly, which  has  been  received  In  the 
office  of  the  President  pro  tempore, 
and  which  relates  to  recognition  of  the 
Ramapough  Mountain  Indians  as  the 
Ramapough  Mountain  Indian  Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
LcciSLATtvx  RcsoLDTioii— AssnoLT  No.  96 

Whereas,  According  to  the  Department  of 
State's  EHvlsion  of  Legal  Sen-^ces  for  Com- 
munity Affairs,  moat  Indian  Tribes  were 
recognized  either  through  treaty  relation- 
ships or  through  dealings  with  the  State 
over  a  period  of  time;  and 

Whereas.  Most  of  these  relations  and  trea- 
ties preceded  New  York  Statehood,  and 
those  recognized  generally  had  or  have  a 
reservation;  and 

Whereas.  Although  New  York  doea  recog- 
nize Indian  Tribes  in  order  to  qualify  for 
State-run  aid  programs,  it  Is  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  that  has  regular  applica- 
tion procedures  for  obtaining  federal  recog- 
nition and  federal  aid;  and 

Whereas,  Recent  court  decisions  highlight 
the  Importance  of  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  the  State  in  relations  with 
Indian  groups;  and 

Whereas.  The  State  of  New  York  Is  willing 
to  study  suitable  statutes  providing  these 
rather  isolated  and  disadvantaged  people 
with  advantages  that  could  include  tax  ex- 
emptions and  student  tuition  credits;  and 

Whereas.  The  New  York  State  Legislature 
publicly  and  formally  supports  the  Rama- 
pough Mountain  Indians  in  their  struggle 
for  recognition  as  the  Ramapough  Moun- 
tain Indian  Tribe;  and 

Whereas,  The  goal  of  the  Tribe  Is  to 
become  a  self-determined  community  by  de- 
veloping programs  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  of  their  community,  decrease  the 
school  drop-out  rate  for  their  youngsters, 
supplement  the  Income  of  their  senior  citi- 
zens, teach  their  handicapped  simple  skills 
so  that  they  may  support  themselves,  and 
promote  awareness  of  their  Indian  ancestry: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
pause  in  Its  deliberations  to  memorialize  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  to  do  all  within  the  powers  of 
their  offices  to  formally  recognize  the  Ra- 
mapough Mountain  Indians  as  the  Rama- 
pough Mountain  Indian  Tribe:  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  President  Pro  Tem 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
Ronald  Van  Dunk.  Chief  of  the  Ramapough 
Mountain  Indians,  36  Boulder  Avenue.  Hill- 
bum,  New  York,  to  Richard  St&hlman. 
Tribal  Historian,  7  Main  Beach  Road.  Ring- 
wood.  New  Jersey  07456  and  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 


TAKING  IMMEDIATE  STEPS  TO 
CURB  THE  SOURCES  OF  ACID 
RAIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  Resolution  No.  007  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature, 
which  has  been  received  in  the  office 
of  the  President  pro  tempore,  and 
which  relates  to  taking  immediate 
steps  to  curb  the  sources  of  acid  rain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

RxsoLtmoR  007 

Whereas,  acid  rain  is  becoming  our 
number  one  environmental  problem  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with  a  poten- 
tial of  destroying  agricultural  crops,  forest- 
ry, aquatic  life,  and  causing  damage  to 
structural  buildings:  and. 

Whereas,  the  long-range  transport  of  at- 
mospheric pollutants  can  cause  acid  rain  far 
from  the  emission  source  and  is  a  growing 
Interstate  and  international  problem;  and. 

Whereas,  current  provisions  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  not  adequate  to  address  the 
problems  of  acid  rain,  and  present  and 
future  generations  will  be  more  adversely 
affected  by  delayed  action:  and. 

Whereas,  acid  rain  contributes  to  the  in- 
creasing levels  of  heavy  metal  concentra- 
tions in  public  reservoirs  and  waterways 
which  can  pose  a  potential  threat  to  human 
health;  and. 

Whereas,  acid  rain  has  destroyed  aquatic 
life  In  lakes,  retarded  certain  forest  and  ag- 
ricultural crop  growth,  and  corroded  metals 
and  public  buildings  and  statues;  and. 

Whereas,  in  the  Voyageurs  National  Park 
and  our  own  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area, 
recent  tests  show  high  acidity  in  the  lakes 
which  scientists  fear  wUl  cause  serious 
damage  to  their  ecosystems  if  the  conditions 
remain  unchecked:  and. 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  acid  rain  Is  a  se- 
rious threat  to  the  tourism  component  of 
Minnesota's  economy  and  the  friendly  rela- 
tloiu  with  our  neighbors  in  Canada;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress should  take  immediate  action  to 
reduce  the  sources  of  acid  rain  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  or  by  separate 
legislation,  and  by  providing  adequate  fund- 
ing to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  monitoring  and  enforcement.  Be  it  fur- 
ther 
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Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  is  instructed  to 
transmit  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Minnesota  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 


SUPPORT  OF  A  MUTUAL  FREEZE 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION  ON 
THE  TESTING.  PRODUCTION, 
AND  DEPLOYMENT  OF  NUCLE- 
AR WEAPONS  AND  DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  Resolution  No.  006  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature, 
which  has  been  received  in  the  office 
of  the  President  pro  tempore,  and 
which  relates  to  support  of  a  mutual 
freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoldtioii  006 

Whereas,  the  horror  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust is  universally  acknowledged:  and. 

Whereas,  all  cities  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere could  be  destroyed  by  nuclear  war- 
fare in  30  minutes;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  enough 
nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  every  Soviet  city 
of  100.000  at  least  40  times  and  the  Soviet 
can  destroy  ours  22  times:  and 

Whereas,  the  current  strategy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  together 
calls  for  the  production  of  at  least  20,000  ad- 
ditional nuclear  warheads  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  delivery  systems  during  the  next 
decade;  and. 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  Is  plan- 
ning to  spend  more  than  $1  trillion  on  the 
military  in  the  next  five  years  and  at  least 
$100  billion  of  that  will  go  for  nuclear  weac>- 
ons  resulting  in  an  unbalanced  budget, 
major  unemployment,  and  high  Interest 
rates:  and. 

Whereas,  Mlnnesotans  will  pay  about  $400 
million  in  federal  tax  dollars  for  nuclear 
weapons  in  1982  alone:  and. 

Whereas,  the  expenditure  of  this  Minne- 
sota money  on  nuclear  weaponry  rather 
than  basic  human  services  will  reduce  feder- 
al support  to  Mlnnesotans  for  mass  transit, 
agriculture,  hoilslng.  education,  energy, 
medical  care,  and  many  other  programs; 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  that  It  supports  a  mutual 
freeze  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  testing,  production,  and  de- 
plojonent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  missiles 
and  new  aircraft  designed  primarily  to  deliv- 
er nuclear  weapons.  Be  It  further 

Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  directed  to  trans- 
mit certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  to  the  MlnnesoU  Senators  and  Repre- 
senUtives In  Congress. 


CONTROL  OP  UNFAIR  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION  AND  THE  DUMP- 
ING OF  SPECIALTY  STEELS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  MAR- 
KETS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  House  Resolution 
No.  149  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  been  received  in 
the  office  of  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re, and  which  relates  to  control  of 
unfair  foreign  competition  and  the 
dumping  of  specialty  steels  in  the  U,S. 
markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  149 

Whereas.  Specialty  steels  are  an  essential 
industrial  material  and.  therefore,  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  a  strategic  resource  neces- 
sary to  national  defense;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  can.  and 
must,  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  self-suf- 
ficiency and  production  capability  in  spe- 
cialty steels.  Including  a  skilled  and  ade- 
quate labor  force:  and 

Whereas,  The  economic  base  of  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  has  been  seriously 
eroded  in  recent  years  by  the  damaging  flow 
of  imports  of  specialty  steels  smd  products 
containing  these  materials;  and 

Whereas,  Under  pressure  of  excessive  im- 
ports, unemployment  has  climbed  as  high  as 
forty  percent  in  the  specialty  steel  industry 
during  recent  years;  and 

Whereas,  American  privately-owned  spe- 
cialty steel  producers  compete  In  the  mar- 
ketplace with  foreign  companies  which  are 
government-owned,  subsidized,  or  directed 
and  do  not  have  to  meet  the  disciplines  of 
our  free-market  system;  and 

Whereas,  The  specialty  steel  industry  has 
always  favored  development  of  open.  fair, 
and  mutually  beneficial  world  trade— it  is 
not  protectionist;  and 

Whereas,  The  problem  of  assuring  that 
foreign  companies  compete  fairly  and  legal- 
ly confronts  the  specialty  steel  Industry, 
many  other  industries,  and  our  entire  econ- 
omy. As  the  major  open-world  market,  our 
Nation  faces  industrial  stagnation— reduced 
job  opportunities— and  a  declining  standard 
of  living,  unless  new  understandings  and 
rules  relating  to  trade  can  be  developed  with 
foreign  governments;  and 

Whereas,  The  specialty  steel  industry  is 
experiencing  massive  layoffs  due  to  the 
unfair  dumping  of  foreign  specialty  steel; 
and 

Whereas.  Unfair  competition  and  the 
dumping  of  foreign  steels  in  United  SUtes 
markets  is  causing  substantial  and  lasting 
hardship  for  Pennsylvania  citizens  em- 
ployed in  the  specialty  steel  industry;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  (the  Senate  concurringJ,  That 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  take  prompt  arid  aggressive  action  to 
control  unfair  foreign  competition  and  the 
dumping  of  specialty  steels  in  the  United 
SUtes  markets:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  each  member  of  Congress  from 


the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  along  with 
its  United  SUtes  trade  reprcsenUtive,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


A  COWBOY'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has 
brought  a  pleasant  new  dimension  to 
our  floor  proceedings  with  his  weekly 
reading  of  a  selected  poem.  Through 
this  practice,  which  he  started  last  Oc- 
tober. Senator  Baker  gives  recognition 
to  famous  and  lesser  Imown  poets  and 
provides  some  pleasurable  passages  for 
the  Record  which,  as  we  all  know,  can 
often  be  ponderous. 

Today  I  would  like  to  follow  Senator 
Baker's  fine  example  by  offering  for 
the  Record  a  poem  by  South  Dakota's 
cowboy  poet  Badger  Clark. 

Clark  was  bom  in  Albia,  Iowa,  in 
1883,  but  his  family  moved  to  Dakota 
Territory  when  he  was  an  infant  and 
Clark  grew  up  in  the  Black  Hills,  in 
the  boisterous  town  of  Deadwood.  As  a 
youth  he  journeyed  to  Cuba  and  lived 
for  a  few  years  on  the  Caribbean  isle 
before  returning  to  the  States  to  work 
on  a  ranch  in  Arizona,  near  the  Mexi- 
can border.  He  began  to  write  easy- 
going Western  rhymes  for  pure  pleas- 
ure during  these  years  in  Arizona  cow 
country.  He  was  later  surprised  at  how 
readily  his  poems  were  accepted  for 
publication  by  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

Clark  returned  to  his  home  State 
while  still  a  young  man,  settling  down 
in  Hot  Springs,  in  the  southern  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota.  He  continued 
to  write  lyrical  verse  about  the  big  sky, 
vast  reaches  of  land,  and  above  all  the 
freedom  of  the  "wild  west."  He  was 
soon  named  poet  laureate  of  South 
Dakota,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death 
In  1957. 

Two  books  of  Clark's  poems  were 
published  in  the  early  1900's.  The  first 
"Sun  and  Saddle  Leather."  appeared 
in  1915  and  was  reprinted  several 
times;  the  second  "Grass  Grown 
Trails,"  was  published  in  1917.  A  third 
book  of  poems,  "Sky  Lines  and  Wood 
Smoke,"  was  published  in  1935.  The 
copsrright  on  this  volume  was  held  by 
Francis  Case,  a  former  distinguslhed 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
South  Dakota. 

Clark  was  a  deeply  religious  man, 
but  he  eschewed  starched  collars  and 
coats  and  was  more  comfortable  by  a 
campfire  than  in  church.  This  is  clear 
in  one  of  this  most  famous  works,  "A 
Cowboy's  P»rayer." 

Clark  once  commented  on  the  wide 
popularity  of  this  sincere  and  simple 
poem.  'I  didn't  really  intend  for  the 
pious  cowboy  to  become  a  revivalist," 
he  said,  "but  it  isn't  likely  that  a  little 
religious  emotion  wiU  hurt  anybody  in 
America  just  now,"  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  poem 
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by   Badger   Clark   be   printed   In   the 

RiCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

A  Cowboy's  Pum 

(By  Badger  Clark) 

Oh.  Lord.  I've  never  lived  where  churches 

grow.  I  love  creation  better  as  It  stood 
That  day  Tou  finished  it  so  long  ago  And 

looked  upon  Your  work  and  called  It 

good. 
I  know  that  others  find  You  In  the  light 

That's    sifted    down    through    tinted 

window  panes. 
And  yet  I  seem  to  feel  You  near  tonight  In 

this  dim.  quiet  starlight  on  the  plains. 
I  thank  You.  Lord,  that  I  am  placed  so  well. 

That  You  have  made  my  freedom  so 

complete: 
That  I'm  no  slave  of  wtiistle.  clock  or  bell. 

Nor  weak-eyed  prisoner  of  wall  and 

street. 
Just  let  me  live  my  life  as  I've  begun  And 

give  me  work  that's  open  to  the  sky; 
Make  me  a  pardner  of  the  wind  and  sun. 

And  I  won't  ask  a  life  that's  soft  or 

high. 
Let  me  be  easy  on  the  man  that's  down:  Let 

me  l}e  square  and  generous  with  all. 
I'm  careless  sometimes.  Lord,  when  I'm  In 

town.  But  never  let  em  say  I'm  mean 

or  small! 
Make  me  as  big  and  open  as  the  plains.  As 

honest  as  the  hawse  between  by  knees. 
Clean  as  the  wind  that  blows  behind  the 

rains.  Free  as  the  hawk  that  circles 

down  the  breese! 
Forgive  me.  Lord.  If  sometimes  I  forget.  You 

know  about  the  reasons  that  are  hid. 
You  understand  the  things  that  gall  and 

fret:  You  know  me  better  than  my 

mother  did. 
Just  keep  an  eye  on  all  that's  done  and  said 

And  right  me.  sometimes,  when  I  turn 

aside. 
And  guide  me  on  the  long,  dim  trail  ahead 

That    stretches    upward    toward    the 

Oreat  Divide. 


ELIZABETH  DOLE:  "A  CLEAR 
MANDATE  TO  REBUILD  OUR 
DEFENSES" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recess,  on  April  2.  1982.  Elizabeth 
H,  Dole.  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Public  Liaison,  addressed  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  annual  dinner  in 
Philadelphia. 

Incidentally,  this  marked  the  first 
time  in  the  111 -year  history  of  the 
NRA  that  a  woman  addressed  this 
banquet. 

During  her  remarks,  Mrs.  Dole  suc- 
cinctly outlined  the  administration's 
position  In  what  she  called:  "The 
President's  effort  to  halt  the  rush  to 
doomsday." 

She  pointed  out  to  the  NRA  dele- 
gates the  Importance  of  the  adminis- 
tration's priorities  in  the  defense  area 
saying: 

The  American  people  expressed  their  con- 
cern about  our  future  course  fifteen  months 
ago.  They  elected  President  Reagan  with  a 
clear  mandate  to  rebuild  our  defenses.  And 
the  President  has  responded  with  a  series  of 
decisions  designed  to  ward  off  the  would-be 
aggressors. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Dole's  entire  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcori)  so  that  the 
country  can  have  the  benefit  of  her 
views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

AODRXSS  BT  EUZABITH  HAlfTOKS  DOI^ 

I'm  deeply  honored  by  your  invitation  to 
make  history  as  the  first  woman  to  address 
an  NRA  banquet  In  1 1 1  years.  Perhaps  that 
is  because,  as  one  who  has  spent  the  last  ten 
years  working  in  government.  I've  learned 
all  about  that  "arsenal  of  bureaucracy"  in 
Washington.  D.C.  As  a  White  House  staff 
member,  who  reads  the  daily  newspapers  in 
our  nation's  capital.  I  also  know  something 
aix>ut  potshots,  light  weapons  and  heary  ar- 
tillery. 

Before  leaving  for  Philadelphia  today,  the 
President  asked  me  to  convey  his  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  event  and  his  deep 
thanks  for  your  support.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  how  proud  he  is  to  be  a  card-carrying 
member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
He's  asked  me  several  times  to  make  sure 
you  are  taking  good  care  of  his  rifle,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  several  of  your  leaders  in 
an  Oval  Office  ceremony  last  December  and 
now  showcased  In  your  museum. 

There's  a  story  about  a  distinguished  look- 
ing gentleman  who  entered  a  fashionable 
New  York  sporting  goods  store  and  asked  to 
see  some  shotguns.  The  clerk,  sizing  him  up 
as  a  man  of  means,  brought  out  a  handsome 
English  model  priced  over  (4,000.  "It's  a 
splendid  gun."  the  customer  said,  "but  a 
little  expensive  for  what  I  have  In  mind." 

So  the  clerk  went  out  and  fetched  a  Bel- 
gian weapon,  with  a  price  tag  of  $650.  'Still 
a  little  too  dear  for  me, "  the  customer  told 
him.  This  time  the  clerk  brought  back  a 
Winchester  ntass  production  stock  model, 
priced  at  1110.96.  A  smile  broke  out  the  cus- 
tomer's face  at  last.  "That  will  do  just  per- 
fectly." he  told  the  clerk.  "After  all.  it's  only 
a  small  wedding." 

Now,  Washington.  D.C.  is  a  place  where 
shotgun  weddings  take  place  all  the  time- 
but  not.  I  hasten  to  add.  for  Bob  and  me. 
And  certainly  not  between  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  this  organization.  In  fact, 
you  have  been  the  President's  staunch  ally 
in  many  causes,  above  all  In  the  freedom  of 
the  American  people  to  live  their  own  lives 
without  Interlcrence  or  dictation  from 
Washington.  It  has  never  been  a  marriage 
of  convenience— but  a  partnership  of  people 
who  share  the  same  objectives  and  nurture 
the  same  hopes  for  America 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  so  than  In  the  Con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  right  to  bear  arms. 
I  would  remind  you  of  the  words  contained 
In  the  1980  Republican  platform— the  credo 
of  the  party  and  the  President  now  In 
office  .  .  . 

"'We  believe  the  right  of  citizens  to  keep 
and  )}ear  arms  must  be  preserved.  Accord- 
ingly, we  oppose  federal  registration  of  fire- 
arms. Mandatory  sentences  for  commission 
of  armed  felonies  are  the  most  effective 
means  to  deter  abuse  of  this  right.  We. 
therefore,  support  Congressional  Initiatives 
to  remove  those  provisions  of  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  19M  that  do  not  significantly 
Impact  on  crime  but  serve  rather  to  restrain 
the  law-abidlr;g  citizen  In  his  legitimate  use 
of  firearms. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  this  plank  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  President  as  well 
as  by  Senator  James  McClure,  co-sponsor  of 
the  McClure- Volkmer  Bill. 


The  President  feels  the  time  is  past  when 
government  can  expect  to  harass  its  own 
citizenry.  It  is  the  President's  view  that  the 
time  has  come  to  write  a  prohibition  on 
such  activities  into  law— and  make  it  stick. 
The  President  believes  that  we  can  protect 
law  abiding  gun  owners  while  at  the  same 
time  cracking  down  on  criminals  Involved  in 
the  Illegal  use  of  firearms. 

That,  of  course,  is  but  one  of  many  prior- 
ities you  and  this  Administration  have  In 
common.  Together,  we  envisage  an  America 
where  government  is  once  more  the  people's 
servant,  and  not  their  master.  We  see  an 
America  where  people  can  afford  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor— instead  of  surren- 
dering that  bounty  to  the  voracious  appetite 
of  tax  collectors  and  bureaucratic  regula- 
tors. 

In  the  last  15  months.  President  Reagan 
has  done  much  to  make  that  vision  become 
reality.  Thanks  to  his  leadership— and 
thanks  to  the  vocal  support  of  millions  of 
citizens  like  yourselves— we  are  giving  this 
country  back  to  the  people  who  made  It 
great,  and  defended  it  bravely.  We  have 
launched  the  greatest  relief  program  ever— 
for  the  American  taxpayer.  We  are  putting 
$750  billion  back  into  your  pockets— and  we 
are  entrusting  you  to  make  the  decisions 
that  wiU  move  your  economy  off  dead- 
center. 

We  have  finally  l>egun  to  tighten  the  belt 
on  Washington— while  continuing  to  care 
for  those  In  genuine  need.  For  any  who 
doubt  that  commitment.  I  would  call  their 
attention  to  the  95  million  Americans  who 
will  eat  a  federally-subsidized  meal  tomor- 
row—or the  5  million  college  students  aided 
by  federal  dollars  in  pursuit  of  a  degree— or 
the  one  million  aspiring  jobholders  being 
trained  with  federal  funds— or  the  3V%  mil- 
lion who  live  in  federally-subsidized  hous- 
ing. 

ITils  Administration  is  not  playing  parti- 
san politics— only  accepting  the  honest  fact 
that  government  can  no  longer  spend  with 
reckless  abandon.  We  are  cutting  taxes- 
cutting  the  rate  of  growth  in  spending— re- 
ducing excessive  regulation— and  pursuing  a 
stable  economic  climate  within  which  to 
make  plans.  We  are  doing  all  this  because 
the  old  ways  have  failed.  And  because  we 
want  something  better  than  paternalism  for 
the  poor— we  want  to  offer  them  a  hand  up 
not  Just  a  hand  out.  We  want  a  hardpressed 
middle  class  to  keep  more  of  what  it  earns. 
As  they  grow  to  adulthood,  we  want  our 
children  to  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  Independence  that  comes  with 
self-support. 

Most  of  all.  we  want  them  to  inherit  a 
world  at  peace,  where  no  one  rattles  a  sword 
and  no  one  drags  a  chain.  And  that  brings 
me  to  yet  another  priority  which  you  and 
this  administration  share. 

Perhaps  no  audience  in  America  under- 
stands the  distinction  between  defensive 
and  offensive  weapons  better  than  this  one. 
Surely,  none  has  been  more  generous  in  its 
support  for  an  America  whose  defense  Is 
adequate  to  her  needs.  For  you  understand 
that  great  nations  must  shoulder  great  re- 
sponsibilities. They  must  be  willing  to  spend 
dollars  for  defense,  unless  they  want  to  spill 
blood  on  some  distant  battle  field.  You  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  outlaws 
and  the  law-abiding- not  only  in  our  own 
neighborhoods,  but  in  the  global  communi- 
ty. You  understand  strength  as  a  deterrent 
to  wrongdoers.  And  you  have  never  hesitat- 
ed to  go  public  with  that  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  dangerous  world  in  which  we 
Uve. 
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And  so  It  Is.  that  this  evening,  in  the  midst 
of  a  worldwide  debate  on  arms  and  arms 
control.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
on  this  country's  position— and  this  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  halt  the  rush  to  doomsday. 

On  Wednesday  night.  President  Reagan 
issued  a  call  to  both  sides  on  the  nuclear 
divide  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  genuine 
and  lasting,  verifiable  reductions  in  the 
atomic  arsenals  accumulated  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  He  endorsed  the  Jackson- 
Warner  resolution  which  seeks  a  reduction 
in  such  weapons,  and  an  easing  of  tensions 
among  the  nuclear  superpowers.  In  concert 
with  our  European  allies,  the  United  States 
is  sitting  at  a  negotiating  table  In  Vlerma 
this  very  minute— working  toward  a  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  weapons  on  that  an- 
cient continent  twice  ravaged  by  war  in  this 
century.  At  talks  in  Geneva  we  liave  al- 
ready proposed  to  the  Soviets  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  intermediate-range  missiles.  And 
soon,  perhaps  as  early  as  this  summer,  we 
will  embark  on  a  new  round  of  talks,  in  an 
effort  to  hasten  a  return  to  the  civilized  be- 
havior the  President  recalled  In  his  remarks 
Wednesday  night. 

But  negotiation,  like  marriage,  takes  two. 
It  has  little  hope  of  success  without  incen- 
tives for  both  sides  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  No  one  more  than  Ronald  Reagan 
hopes  for  an  early  end  to  the  endless  stock- 
piling of  weaponry.  But  to  freeze  weapons 
at  their  existing  Imbalance  would  achieve 
nothing  but  a  global  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  Soviets'  nuclear  superiority.  Or,  to  use  a 
domestic  comparison,  it  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate example  of  taking  guns  away  from 
those  who  have  them  only  for  self-defense- 
while  leaving  them  bristling  In  the  trigger- 
happy  hands  of  international  lawbreakers. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  desire  to 
spend  less  on  national  defense.  During  a 
debate  on  the  subject  in  1789.  in  our  consti- 
tutional convention  held  not  far  from  this 
hall,  one  delegate  got  to  his  feet  and  moved 
that  "the  standing  army  be  restricted  to 
5.000  men  at  any  one  time. "  This  prompted 
Oeorge  Washington,  as  presiding  officer,  to 
suggest  an  amendment  of  his  own— to  pro- 
vide that  no  foreign  enemy  shall  invade  the 
United  States  with  more  than  3.000  troops 
at  any  time. 

Freezing  an  imbalance  of  arms  would  be 
just  about  as  effective  as  that  original 
freeze  on  the  size  of  standing  armies.  It 
would  put  pressure  on  this  country  and 
little  or  none  on  the  Soviets.  It  would  not 
materially  advance  the  cause  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament—on the  contrary,  it  would  all  but 
destroy  the  Justification  for  any  genuine 
arms  reduction.  No— the  nuclear  status  quo 
Is  too  deadly  to  enshrine  permanently. 
President  Reagan  understands  that  thor- 
oughly, and  that  is  why  he  Is  Inviting  the 
Soviets  to  Invest  more  commitment  and  less 
propaganda  in  stemming  the  arms  spiral. 

The  Soviets  claim  to  harbor  strictly  defen- 
sive notions.  TeU  that  to  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Tell  It  to  the  residents  of 
Warsaw  and  Gdansk.  In  fact,  this  "strictly 
defensive"  military  machine  has  been  ex- 
panding at  an  alarming  rate  for  the  past  15 
years.  As  a  land  power,  you  wouldn't  think 
that  Soviet  defense  requires  maritime  supe- 
riority—yet that's  what  they've  spent  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  achieve.  Equipped 
with  a  land  army  already  considerably 
larger  than  our  own.  you  wouldn't  think 
that  Soviet  defense  would  require  adding 
scores  of  fresh  divisions  and  four  times  as 
many  tanks— and  yet  that's  exactly  what 
they've  done.  As  a  nation  saddled  with  eco- 
nomic woes,  whose  people  are  deprived  of 


consumer  goods  and  basic  necessities,  you 
wouldn't  think  that  Soviet  defense  alone 
could  Justify  spending  $85  billion  more  than 
the  United  States  over  the  last  ten  years. 
And  yet,  that's  exactly  what  they've  done. 

And  what  have  they  gotten  for  their 
money?  An  empire  whose  cracks  are  show- 
ing. A  guerilla  war  In  the  rugged  mountains 
of  Afghanistan.  An  expansive  solar  system 
of  economically  impoverished  satellites.  And 
rising  hostility  wherever  i>eople  value  free- 
dom and  the  opportunity  to  create  a  better 
life  for  themselves.  The  Soviets  portray 
their  military  buildup  as  a  necessary  re- 
sponse—a circling  of  the  wagons.  If  you  wlU, 
to  protect  the  motherland  from  hostile 
forces  ranged  around  her  borders.  In  fact, 
their  paranoia  Is  directed  less  at  outside 
forces  than  those  within.  The  only  thing 
greater  than  their  fear  is  their  ambition. 
And  so  It  is  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
finds  itself  confronted  with  a  drastically  dif- 
ferent balance  of  power  than  anything 
known  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Those  pacifists  who  march  in  European 
streets  have  an  understandable  Interest  in 
protecting  their  homelands  from  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  But  they  must  not  forget  In  their 
zeal  for  peace  that  it  is  not  strength  but 
wealtness  which  tempts  the  aggressor.  They 
of  sJl  people  should  understand  the  lessions 
of  Munich  and  the  locust  years  that  fol- 
lowed. And  they  should  likewise  grasp  the 
dangers  of  a  world  In  which  the  United 
States  lowers,  not  only  her  voice,  but  also 
her  flag.  We,  no  less  than  they,  must  come 
to  terms  with  a  world  in  which  American  re- 
solve Is  ail  that  stands  between  a  tense  bal- 
ance and  a  global  reign  of  terror.  Blither  we 
accept  that  burden,  or  we  place  every  value 
we  hold  dear  In  peril. 

The  American  people  expressed  their  own 
concern  about  our  future  course  15  months 
ago.  They  elected  President  Reagan  with  a 
clear  mandate  to  rebuild  our  defc:.<ies.  And 
the  President  has  responded  with  a  series  of 
decisions  designed  to  ward  off  would-be  ag- 
gressors. 

The  strategic  pacltage  he  announced  last 
September  can  close  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability which  we  otherwise  would  have 
faced— if  we  proceed  to  strengthen  our  stra- 
tegic forces  year  after  year  as  planned  and 
urged  by  the  President. 

His  decisions  on  the  modernization  of 
major  nuclear  forces  were  based  on  a  similar 
long-term  view.  He  had  to  choose  not  just 
one  new  weapon  system,  but  several  major 
components  at  the  same  time. 

For  the  sad  but  inescapable  truth  is  that 
virtually  every  part  of  our  strategic  forces  Is 
In  need  of  both  modernization  and  strength- 
ening. The  Mlnuteman  system  for  missile 
basing  was  decided  on  more  than  20  years 
ago.  The  mainstay  of  our  present  bomber 
force,  the  B-52,  was  chosen  some  30  years 
ago,  forcing  our  pilots  to  fly  planes  older 
than  themselves.  The  only  comparable 
across-the-board  review  of  strategic  force 
needs  occurred  back  in  196S,  when  Dwight 
Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House,  and 
the  U.8.  decided  to  proceed  with  the  ICBM 
and  new  system  for  bomber  basing  and  air 
defense. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary build-up.  What  exactly,  does  it  consist 
of?  Basically,  it  contains  five  mutually  rein- 
forcing elements: 

First— We  plan  long  neglected  improve- 
ments in  our  command  and  control  systems. 
This  will  enable  us  to  better  operate  all 
parts  of  the  triad:  land,  sea  and  air. 

Second— We  will  modernize  our  strategic 
bomber  fleet  to  replace  our  30-year-old  B- 


52'b,  so  we  can  continue  to  have  an  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  by  maimed 
bombers. 

Third— We  will  deploy  new,  heavier,  and 
far  more  accurate  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missUes— In  many  ways,  the  most  sur- 
vlvable  of  all  defense  systems. 

Fourth— We  wUl  undertake  a  step-by-step 
plan  to  improve  the  strength  and  accuracy 
of  the  new  MX  land-based  missUes  (which 
are  far  more  accurate  and  which  carry  10 
warheads  apiece).  We  will  also  seek  out 
ways  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  MX. 

Fifth- We  will  improve  our  strategic  de- 
fenses as  yet  another  means  of  discouraging 
and  deterring  attack. 

We  will  not  neglect  our  conventional  capa- 
bilities—far from  it.  We  Intend  to  place  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  areas  which  have 
suffered  the  most  during  the  long  years 
when  our  defenses  were  allowed  to  decay. 
That  means  Improving  the  overall  readiness, 
sustainability,  and  modernization  of  our 
forces.  It  means  bolstering  our  military's 
ability  to  respond  to  conventional  challeng- 
es. It  means  getting  on  with  the  unglam- 
orous  yet  critical  task  of  providing  more 
spare  parts,  more  ammunition,  more  fuel 
and  more  training  so  that  those  who  must 
lie  proficient  in  the  use  of  weapons  can  have 
the  time  they  need  to  develop  their  skills 
properly. 

In  rebuilding  our  land  forces,  we  will  not 
neglect  those  who  fly  our  flag  on  the  vast 
oceans  and  the  inland  seas.  For  access  to  the 
seas  is  vital  if  we  are  to  protect  our  Interests 
abroad  as  well  as  the  crucial  lines  of  supply 
that  now  bring  us  scarce  materials  from  all 
over  the  world.  A  strong  Navy  is  the  only 
way  to  insure  this  ability— and  we  are  re- 
building ours  so  that  It  will  be  very  strong 
indeed.  We  are  upgrading  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force. 

And  we  are  finally  rewarding  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  with  more  than  pretty 
words  and  empty  gestures.  Last  October, 
our  military  personnel  received  a  pay  raise 
of  14.3%.  It  was  long  overdue,  and  weU-de- 
served.  And  it's  no  coincidence  that  the 
President  not  long  ago  was  able  to  announce 
that  all  four  services  have  met  their  man- 
power quotas  for  the  first  time  since  the  all- 
volunteer  force  was  Introduced  In  1973. 

Because  of  the  President's  leadership  in 
changing  our  national  attitudes  about  those 
who  serve,  recognition  of  military  service 
for  what  It  is— the  protection  of  our  free- 
dom—and appreciation  for  the  men  and 
women  who  perform  those  jobs  is  growing 
as  rapidly  as  is  their  level  of  pay.  Our  enlist- 
ment and  reenllstment  rates  are  significant- 
ly Improved.  The  Importance  of  this  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  Because  history  has  proved 
again  and  again,  that  the  tenacity,  and 
character  of  a  nation  is  reflected  in  those 
who  wear  its  uniform  and  carry  Its  arms. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out  a 
myth  that  is  being  perpetrated  by  our  de- 
tractors—that we  are  taking  social  dollars  to 
fund  weapons.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
record  to  see  that  today's  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditures  account  for  28.5%  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  6.3%  of  ONP.  In  the 
1950's  and  '60'8,  defense  was  between  40- 
50%  of  the  budget  and  between  8-9%  of 
GNP.  And  in  the  Intervening  years,  Soviets 
have  spent  half  again  as  much  at>  the  U.S. 
on  military— defense  claims  6%  of  our  ONP 
and  15%  In  the  USSR.  This  President  is 
tackling  the  problems  of  cost  and  clearly 
understands  the  need  for  increased  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness.  As  he  said  in  his 
Wednesday  night  press  conference,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  recommendations  of  his  citi- 
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sens  task  force,  which  wUl  review  the  De- 
fense Department  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
Already,  some  progress  has  been  made  In 
controUlnc  waste. 

For  example,  the  Pentagon  has  obtained 
congressional  approval  to  commit  funds  for 
several  years,  rather  than  In  the  traditional 
year-by-year  approach.  This  one  reform  will 
save  the  taxpayers  over  $300  million  this 
year  alone.  It  Is  also  working  with  American 
industry  to  realize  economies  from  large  lot 
buying,  more  efficient  scheduling  of  produc- 
tion facilities,  and  a  reduction  in  admixUstra- 
tive  burdens  in  the  process  of  renegotiating 
contracts. 

Overall,  changes  in  the  way  the  nation's 
military  does  business  has  saved  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  nearly  four  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  But  that  is  only  a  beginning.  And  in 
the  months  ahead,  you  can  be  sure  that  de- 
fense will  not  be  equated  with  a  blank 
check.  Some  in  the  Congress  would  like  to 
make  the  military  a  scapegoat  for  their  own 
failure  to  reduce  federal  spending.  We  won't 
let  it  become  a  scapegoat— but  neither  will 
we  let  It  become  wasteful. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  defense  of 
America  rests  in  her  factories  and  school- 
rooms, as  well  as  her  missile  silos  and  sub- 
marines. This  Administration  is  committed 
body  and  soul  to  restoring  our  economic  as 
well  as  military  strength.  We  still  have  a 
ways  to  go.  But  look  at  the  progress  already 
made.  Tonight,  there  are  no  Americans  held 
hostage  to  foreign  street  mobs— or  to  double 
digit  inflation  here  at  home.  Tonight,  we're 
closer  to  an  economy  that  Is  stimulated,  not 
shackled,  by  Washington.  Tonight,  we're 
closer  to  a  foreign  policy  that  encourages 
American  greatness  instead  of  American  re- 
treat. 

These  economic  gains  are  early  harbingers 
of  recovery,  signs  that  have  strong  implica- 
tions for  future  prosperity.  And  the  return 
of  American  prosperity  Is  the  most  compas- 
sionate program  anyone  can  offer. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  these  are 
times  that  try  men's  souls.  We  need  more 
than  summer  soldiers  and  sunshine  patriots. 
If  we  believe  in  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise that  made  our  country  great,  we  must 
stand  up  for  them  again,  today.  We  must 
draw  anew  on  the  Individual  strength,  inge- 
nuity and  vision  that  built  America. 

But  our  gase  is  not  set  on  the  past.  It  is 
firmly  fixed  on  tomorrow.  We  must  not 
mortgage  our  children's  future  to  pay  for 
the  mistakes  of  today..  The  choice  before 
our  generation  Is  grave  but  clear  We  must 
either  face  and  solve  our  problems  now  or 
surrender  to  them  forever. 

We  are  not  the  only  people  at  a  cross- 
roads. For  many  the  requirement  for  cour- 
age and  sacrifice  is  far  greater.  In  Poland, 
where  c'.tizens  must  meet  In  secret  to  resist 
military  tyranny,  courageous  workers  still 
struggle  undergrcuiid.  They  have  recently 
published  a  plea  for  continued  resistance 
"so  that  our  children  do  not  have  to  be 
ashamed  of  us."  so  that  our  children,  "will 
have  a  chance  to  grow  up  as  free  and  coura- 
geous people." 

You  and  I  already  enjoy  that  freedom,  a 
freedom  that  must  be  defended  as  well  as 
enjoyed.  Our  President  has  pledged  to 
defend  It  at  home  and  abroad.  Together,  we 
can,  and  must,  honor  that  pledge.  Our  chil- 
dren deserve  freedom.  Our  conscience  de- 
mands it.  Let  history  record  that  we  re- 
sponded positively  to  both. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messaiges  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


NATIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  MIN- 
ERALS PROGRAM  AND 
REPORT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  125 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  National 
Materials  and  Minerals  Program  Plan 
and  Report  to  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  National  Materials  and  Minerals 
Policy,  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1980. 

This  national  minerals  policy  recog- 
nizes: 

—The  critical  role  of  minerals  to  our 
economy,  national  defense,  and 
standard  of  living; 

—The  vast,  unknown  auid  untapped 
mineral  wealth  of  America  and  the 
need  to  keep  the  public's  land  open 
to  appropriate  mineral  exploration 
and  development; 

—The  critical  role  of  government  in 
alerting  the  Nation  to  minerals 
issues  and  in  ensuring  that  nation- 
al decision-makers  take  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  their  decisions 
on  minerals  policy:  and, 

—The  need  for  long-term,  high  po- 
tential payoff  research  activity  of 
wide  generic  application  to  im- 
prove and  augment  domestically 
available  materials. 

This  policy  is  responsive  to  Ameri- 
ca's need  for  measures  to  diminish 
minerals  vulnerability  by  allowing  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  preserve  and  expand 
our  minerals  and  materials  economy. 

ROIfALO  RXAOAN. 

The  White  House.  April  5,  1982. 


On  March  30.  1982: 

S.   262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dolly 
Akers.  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont. 
On  April  1.  1982: 

S.  892.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act. 

S.  1937.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

On  April  6.  1982: 

8.  634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1982  as  "Parliamentary  Em- 
phasis Month." 

On  April  13.  1982: 

S.  2333.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
injured  during  an  assassination  attempt,  to 
receive  contributions  from  charitable  orga- 
nizations. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-3133.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  retain  the  defense  dependent's  schools 
within  the  Department:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

EC-3134.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Assisted 
Housing  Program  Matching  Report";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3135.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  report  of  the  Commission  es- 
tablished to  study  and  assess  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  role  of 
gold  in  the  domestic  and  international  mon- 
etary systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3136.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  extending  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  under  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-3I37.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  Its  annual  report  on 
the  management  of  the  Nation's  public 
lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-3138.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  implement  the  Nai- 
robi Protocol  to  the  Florence  Agreement:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3139.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  raise  the  salary  level  of  the 
Counselor  of  the  Department  from  Execu- 
tive Level  IV  to  Executive  Level  III:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3I40.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fiscal  1981  report  of  the  Forest 
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Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3141.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  Defense  Industrial  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3142.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
housing  needs  and  conditions  of  the  handi- 
capped: to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3143.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3144.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  and  Washington  Counsel  of  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  revised  transmittal 
letter  for  the  1981  annual  report  of  Conrall: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-3145.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  aiuiual  report  on  the  use  of  various 
bidding  systems  for  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lease  sales:  to  the  Coounittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3146.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
prospectus  for  the  proposed  completion  of 
the  Federal  Triangle,  Washington,  D.C.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3147.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Administration)  of  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Treasury  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and  notice  of  a 
prop>osed  revision  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  System  of  Records  entitled  "Individ- 
ual Master  File  (IMF)":  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-3148.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Federal  I*rocurement 
Policy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  ap- 
pendix to  a  proposal  for  a  uniform  Federal 
procurement  system,  submitted  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
mental Affclrs. 

EC-3149.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Board's  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1981  and  the  Board's  report  on  the  "Appeals 
Received,  Decided  and  Completed  Within 
120  Days  in  1981":  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-3150.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  proposed  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  awarded  to  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Tribe:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3151.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities concerning  the  Implementation  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciaj-y. 

EC-31S2.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft, 
with  analysis,  of  proposed  legislation  to  con- 
solidate Federal  programs  assisting  voca- 
tional and  adult  education:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EC-3153.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  the  national  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Girl  Scouts  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1981  report  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3154.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  evaluation  of  program 
operations  and  educational  effects  required 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  299.  Resolution  to  designate  May 
4,  1982,  as  "'International  Franchise  Day". 

SJ.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  beginning  May 
9,  1982,  as  "National  Small  Business  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  28,  1983  as  "Native  American  Day  ". 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  19  through  25,  1982,  as 
"'National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  P.  Hickman,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years: 

William  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois; 

John  A  Nordberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  n- 
liools; 

Walter  E.  Black.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land; 

Michael  A.  Telesca,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York: 

Robert  W.  Merkle,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  L.  Fyke,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  central  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AITO 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson  ): 
S.  2364.  A  bill  to  modify  the  city  waterway 
navigation  channel  project,  Tacoma  Harbor, 
Wash.,  to  redefine  the  project  bouindaries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


By  Bi4r.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  pro- 
grams relating  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2366.  A  bUl  to  set  aside  certain  surplus 
vessels  for  use  in  the  provision  of  health 
and  other  humanitarian  services  to  develop- 
ing countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garm)  (by  request): 
S.  2367.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Transit  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982":  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2368.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
take  certain  actions  to  obtain  relief  from 
nontarlff  trade  barriers  imposed  by  foreign 
countries   against   agricultural    goods   pro- 
duced in  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dam- 
forth.  Mr.  BoRKif,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
JoHifSTON,    Mrs.    Kasszbaum.    Mr. 

LaXALT,       Mr.       DXTRKIfBKRGER,       Mr. 

Symms,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  2369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1954  to  clarify  the  standards 
used  for  determining  whether  individuals 
are  not  employees  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployment taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Tsorgas): 
S.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  specific  au- 
thorization for  the  provision  of  additional 
military  personnel,  security  assistance,  or 
defense  articles  for.  or  for  carrying  out  cer- 
tain intelligence  activities  with  respect  to, 
any  country  in  Central  America,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself,    lix. 

Ihouyx.    Mr.    AifDRXws.    and    Mr. 

Johnston): 
S.  2371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  contributions  and  payments  to  shel- 
tered workshops;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  interest  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  relating  to  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

alcohol  ABtTSX  AMD  ALCOHOUSM  AMD  DRUG 
ABUSE  AMZMDMZNTS  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  reauthorize  both  the 
activities  of  the  National  Institute  on 
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Alcohol  Abiise  and  Alcoholism  and  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  for  2 

years. 

The  devastation  which  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  causes  this  Nation  annual- 
ly demands  the  coordinated  response 
of  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  voluntary  efforts. 
One  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA)  estimates 
that  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in  1977  was  in 
excess  of  $65  billion.  Needless  to  say. 
that  rather  astounding  nimiber  does 
not  take  into  account  the  pain,  suffer- 
ing and  family  disruption  that  can 
never  be  assigned  a  monetary  value. 

The  need  for  continued  Federal 
leadership  in  addressing  ttiis  national 
problem  is  obvloiis.  Last  year  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  established 
the  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  blocli  grant  to  allow  the  States 
to  allocate  funding  for  treatment  pro- 
graming within  their  areas.  I  believe 
this  was  an  important  innovation  in 
establishing  the  appropriate  roles  of 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  voluntary  sector. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  held 
extensive  oversight  hearings  to  evalu- 
ate the  research  and  prevention  pro- 
gnunlng  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 
During  the  research  hearings  the  sub- 
committee heard  scientists,  research- 
ers, and  program  administrators  testi- 
fy about  the  grant  review  process,  the 
placement  of  the  Institutes  in 
ADAMHA.  and  the  effectiveness  of 
this  country's  research  efforts  in  the 
field  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

During  the  prevention  hearing  the 
subcommittee  heard  from  administra- 
tion officials  as  well  as  State  and  local 
program  administrators  and  members 
of  the  voluntary  sector  who  are  crucial 
in  the  pursuit  of  effective  prevention 
programing.  These  hearings  assisted 
the  subcommittee  in  assessing  the 
most  beneficial  and  effective  roles  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  State 
government  and  the  voluntary  sector. 

The  resiilts  of  those  hearings  are  re- 
flected in  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  This  legislation  focuses 
the  Federal  effort  on  programs  which 
are  truly  national  in  soope:  that  Is  on 
research,  information  dissemination, 
technical  assistance  to  the  States,  and 
the  encouragement  of  investigations, 
demonstrations  and  studies. 

While  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
move  treatment  decisions  to  the  States 
and  look  forward  to  the  successes  the 
block  grant  will  produce,  I  believe  that 
research  is  a  critical  national  impera- 
tive in  order  to  produce  advances  in 
treatment  methods,  screening  tech- 
niques, prevention  programing  as  well 
as  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
physical  effects  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 


These  activities  must  continue  to  be 
the  focus  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant national  function  is  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  once  it  has  been 
acquired.  To  spend  vast  amounts  of 
money  on  research  and  have  it  shared 
by  only  a  few  expert  scientists  in  the 
field  would  be  unforglveable.  The  de- 
cline indicated  in  the  annual  "High 
School  Senior  Survey"  in  the  regvQar 
use  of  marihuana  by  this  Nation's 
yoimg  people  has  been  a  tiibute  to  the 
efforts  of  all  those  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations who  have  been  actively 
disseminating  information  to  the 
public  to  dispel  the  misconceotlons 
about  marihuana. 

Indeed,  testimony  at  subcommittee 
hearings  last  year  indicated  that  mari- 
huana is  a  dangeroiis  substance  with 
serious  health  and  behavioral  conse- 
quences. This  information  must  be 
made  readily  available  to  the  public. 
Too  often  I  have  heard  from  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  Government  publications  on 
drug  abuse  because  they  have  been 
out  of  print  or  otherwise  unavailable.  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  wiU  make 
clear  that  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will 
streamline  and  make  more  useful  the 
reports  which  must  be  submitted  by 
the  institutes.  These  reports  have 
been  consolidated  and  maide  biennial 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  and  triennial  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism.  Finally.  I  have  asked 
that  the  report  on  the  Federal  strate- 
gy be  biennial. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  wiU 
streamline  some  of  the  current  proce- 
dures, will  eliminate  reports  which  are 
costly  and  Ineffective  because  they  are 
too  frequently  written,  and  wlU  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  Federal 
effort's  concentration  on  strictly  na- 
tional functions,  that  is.  Information 
dissemination,  research,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  coordination  of  strategy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtientativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcohollam  and  Drug  Abuae  Amendments  of 
1982". 

TITLE  I-ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND 
ALCOHOLISM 

MMFEMMKCE 

Sxc.  101.  Except  u  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  title  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  ts  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of,  s  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 


and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
RehabUiUUon  Act  of  1970. 

SHOKTTITLK 

Ssc.  102.  The  first  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Research  and  Prevention". 

CORGRESSIOIf  AL  nifSIMGS  AHD  DBCLAKATION  OP 
PDRPOSX 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  2(aK3)  (42  n.S.C. 
4541(aK3))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"M3.000.000,000 '  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •»49,000.000.000". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  (42  U.S.C.  4Ml(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  Lb  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  lead- 
ership In  the  national  effort  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  tUcohollsm  and  alcohol-related 
problems  through— 

"(1)  a  continued  Federal  commitment  to 
research  Into  the  behavioral  and  biomedical 
etiology,  the  treatment,  and  the  mental  and 
physical  health  and  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism; 

"(2)  a  commitment  to— 

"(A)  extensive  dissemination  to  States, 
units  of  local  govenunent,  community  orga- 
nizations, and  private  groups  of  the  most 
recent  Information  and  research  findings 
with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
Ism,  including  Information  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  research  findings:  and 

"(B)  the  accomplishment  of  such  dissemi- 
nation through  up-to-date  publications, 
demonstration,  educational  programs,  and 
other  appropriate  means: 

"(3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  research  personnel,  services  personnel, 
and  prevention  persoiuiel  In  the  field  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism: 

"(4)  the  coordination.  In  cooperation  with 
all  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
sources  of  assistance  for  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  plan- 
ning for,  and  effective  use  of.  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
special  populations: 

"(5)  the  provision  of  a  Federal  response  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  which  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  State  declsloimiak- 
Ing  with  respect  to  treatment  needs: 

"(6)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  prevention  programs  designed  to  combat 
the  spread  of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  and 
the  abuse  of  other  legal  and  Illegal  drugs: 

"(7)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  effectlv-  occupational  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  within  Government 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  private  sector; 
and 

"(8)  the  provision  of  a  Pederal  rc^sponse  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  which  encour- 
ages the  greatest  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  both  financially  and  otherwise, 
and  concentrates  on  carrying  out  functions 
relating  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
which  are  truly  national  In  scope.". 

RXPOKTS  BT  TKX  SaCRKTAItT 

Sk.  104.  Section  102  (42  U.S.C.  4552)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  the  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  every  three  years  thereafter,  a  report 
which  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  actions  taken  and 
funds  expended  under  this  Act,  and  an  eval- 
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uation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  actions 
and  expenditures: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  programs  and  departments  are  con- 
cerned and  are  dealing  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

"lO  current  Information  on  the  health 
consequences  of  using  alcoholic  beverages; 

"(D)  a  description  of  current  research 
findings  with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism; 

"(E)  such  recommendatlorjs  for  legislation 
and  administrative  action  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate:  and 

"(F)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate;";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively. 

ABOLITION  OP  INTERACEHCY  COMllITTKE 

Sec.  106.  Section  103  (42  U.S.C.  4553)  is  re- 
pealed. 

RESEAHCH 

Skc.  106.  SEcnoR  501(b)  (42  U.S.C.  4585 

(b))  IS  AMENSBS— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "make  avaUable"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"disseminate"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "Including  the  develop- 
ment of  currictdum  materials,"  after  "ap- 
propriate means,"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  make  grants  to  universities,  hospitals, 
laboratories,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
institutions,  and  individuals  for  projects  for 
such  research,  investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  studies,  and  evaluations  as 
are  recommended  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
and  such  Council  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  projects  i-elatlng  to— 

"(A)  the  relationship  between  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence; 

"(B)  the  effects  of  alcohol  use  during 
pregnancy; 

"(C)  the  Impact  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  on  the  family,  social  systems,  and 
health  service  systems; 

"(D)  the  relationship  between  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs; 

"(E)  the  effect  on  the  incidence  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  of  social  pressures, 
legal  requirements  respecting  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  the  cost  of  such  bever- 
ages, and  the  economic  status  and  education 
of  users  of  such  beverages: 

"(P)  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  intervention  among 
youth,  women,  and  the  elderly:  and 

"(O)  the  Interrelationship  between  alco- 
hol use  and  other  health  problems;";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  the  impact  of  alcohol 
abuse  on  other  health  problems"  liefore  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (5). 

AirrHORIZATIOIt  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
504(a)  (42  U.S.C.  4587(a))  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$24,813,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  $24,813,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984". 
TITLE  II— DRUG  ABUSE 
RZPERXMCE 

Sec.  201.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  title  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act. 
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SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  202.  The  first  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Research  and  Prevention". 

CONGRESSIONAL  PINDINGS 

Sec.  203.  Section  101  (21  U.S.C.  1101)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  rapidly  Increasing" 
In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "has  rapidly  increased"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "abuse,  especially 
heroin  addiction,"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "abuse"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "drug  abuse,  especially 
the  causes,  and"  in  paragraph  (5),  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the": 

(4)  by  Inserting  "and  State"  before  "drug 
abuse  programs"  in  paragraph  (6); 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (7).  (8). 
(10),  and  (11); 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9).  (12), 
(13).  and  (14)  as  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  (9),  and 
(10),  respectively; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" In  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (6)  of  this  section)  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments"; and 

(8)  by  Inserting  "State  activities  and" 
before  "Federal  international"  in  paragraph 
(9)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

DECLARATION  OP  NATIONAL  POUCY 

Sec.  204.  Section  102  (21  U.S.C.  1102)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
**§  102.  Declaration  of  national  poltcy. 

"The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  utilize  the  comprehensive  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide a  leadership  role  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence, as  well  as  the  social  and  personal 
costs,  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States 
and  to  develop  and  assure  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  long- 
term  Federal  and  State  strategy  to  combat 
drug  abuse.  To  reach  these  goaJs.  the  Con- 
gress further  declares  that  it  Is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  meet  the  problems  of  drug  abuse 
through— 

"(1)  a  continued  Federal  commitment  to 
research  Into  the  behavioral  and  biomedical 
etiology  of.  the  treatment  of.  and  the 
mental  and  physical  health  and  social  and 
economic  (X)nsequences  of,  drug  abuse; 

"(2)  a  commitment  to — 

"(A)  extensive  dissemination  to  States, 
units  of  local  government,  community  orga- 
nizations, and  private  groups  of  the  most 
recent  information  and  research  findings 
with  respect  to  drug  abuse,  including  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  application  of  re- 
search findings;  and 

"(B)  the  acomplishment  of  such  dissemi- 
nation through  up-to-date  publications, 
demonstrations,  educational  programs,  and 
other  appropriate  means; 

"(3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  research  personnel,  services  personnel, 
and  prevention  personnel  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse; 

"(4)  the  coordination,  in  cooperation  with 
all  other  governmental  and  nongovernmen- 
tal sources  of  assistance  for  drug  abuse,  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  for,  and 
effective  use  of,  Federsd  assistance  to  States 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  special  popula- 
tions; 

"(5)  the  provision  of  a  Federal  response  to 
drug  abuse  which  recognizes  the  importance 
of  State  decisionmaking  with  respect  to 
treatment  needs; 


"(6)  the  development  and  support  of  com- 
munity-based prevention  programs: 

"(7)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  effective  occupational  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  within  the  Oovemment 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  private  sector, 
and 

"(8)  the  provision  of  a  Federal  response  to 
drug  abuse  which  encourages  the  greatest 
participation  by  the  private  sector,  both  fi- 
nancially and  otherwise,  and  concentrates 
on  carrying  out  functions  relating  to  drug 
abuse  which  are  truly  national  in  scope.". 

ELIMINATION  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  205.  Section  207  (21  U.S.C.  1117)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

REVIEW  OP  NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  STRATEGY 

Sec.  206.  Section  305  (21  U.S.C.  1165)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "eacii  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  even-numbered 
year,  beginning  with  1982". 

REPORTS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  405(b)  (21  U.S.C. 
1172(b))  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  each 
fiscal  year"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  inserting  "Including  a  description  of 
current  research  findings  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse,"  after  "United  States,"  in  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  comma 
the  last  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (4); 

(4)  by  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "and"; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"(6)  current  Information  on  the  health 
consequences  of  marihuana  use  and  such 
proposals  for  legislative  aind  administrative 
action  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate."; and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "each  year"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
even-numbered  year,  beginning  with  1984". 

(b)  Effective  January  15,  1984,  the  Mari- 
huana and  Health  Reporting  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242  note)  is  repealed. 

ATTIHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RESEARCH 

Sec.  208.  Section  503(c)  (21  U.S.C.  1193(c)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "$41,733,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  and  $41,733,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984". 

DISSEMINATION  OF  MATERIALS 

Sxc.  209.  Section  301  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (aKl),  and 
in  order  to  educate  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  health  hazards  of  drug  abuse,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  and  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  up-to-date  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  relating  to  the  most  recent  research 
findings  with  respect  to  such  health  haz- 
ards.".* 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2366.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain 
surplus  vessels  for  use  In  the  provision 
of  health  and  other  humanitarian 
services  to  developing  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
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Un  or  CUT  AIM  sxtstlus  vksszls  bt  utb 

DimUIATIOIIAI. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  would  set  aside 
certain  surplus  vesseLs  for  use  by  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization  in  provid- 
ing health  care  and  other  humanitari- 
an services  to  developing  countries. 

In  a  time  of  budget  cuts,  this  is  the 
kind  of  contribution  the  private  sector 
can  make  to  help  our  country  main- 
tain its  tradition  of  good  will  and  char- 
ity to  those  in  need. 

The  leadership  of  the  organization. 
Life  International,  has  a  long  history 
of  providing  human  service,  both  na- 
tionally and  Internationally.  After  a 
careful  search  of  available  ships.  Life 
International  has  chosen  the  ships 
specified  here  to  house  the  facilities 
necessary  to  provide  health  education, 
training,  care,  technical  assistance  and 
other  humanitarian  services  to  the 
people  of  developing  countries.  A  large 
number  of  medical,  technical,  marl- 
time  and  related  professionals,  as  well 
as  concerned  citizens  across  the 
Nation,  have  already  volunteered  their 
services  and  financial  support  to 
Insure  this  project's  success. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  valuable 
humanitarian  service,  Mr.  President, 
Life  International's  use  of  the  vessels 
will  Incur  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  vessels  in  question— the  PE  2  Gen- 
eral Nelson  M.  Walker  and  the  LSD 
vessels  Shodioell,  Casa  Gmnde,  Rush- 
more,  Donner,  Whetstone,  Tortuga, 
and  Colonial  have  already  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

Through  this  legislation  and  prior 
arrangements  between  Life  Interna- 
tional, the  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  Navy,  the  surplus  vessels  will 
be  set  aside  for  5  years,  during  which 
time  Life  International  will  raise 
through  the  private  sector  the  funds 
necessary  to  lease  or  purchase,  retrofit 
and  staff  the  ships.  As  a  precaution,  a 
provision  has  been  included  in  the  bill 
that  would  revert  the  ships  back  to 
the  Maritime  Administration's  discre- 
tionary use  if  the  necessary  funds 
have  not  been  reached  by  the  end  of 
that  5-year  period.  If  adequate  funds 
are  secured,  which  appears  very  likely 
at  this  point,  leasing  or  purchasing  ar- 
rangements will  be  finalized  by  Life 
International  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  recall  provision  has  also  been  in- 
serted into  the  legislation.  This  would 
insure  that  the  set-aside  guarantee 
would  not  apply  during  any  time  in 
which  the  vessels  are  needed  for  na- 
tional security  purposes.  Although  the 
vessels  are  noncombatant,  and  their 
use  as  fighter  ships  is  highly  unlikely, 
this  provision  Insures  that  the  project 
can  in  no  way  Jeopardize  national  se- 
curity. 

At  a  time  when  the  budget  deficit 
has  put  a  strain  on  foreign  aid,  it  is  en- 
couTBiging  to  see  private  charitable  or- 


ganizations such  as  this  helping  to  ful- 
fill our  Nation's  humanitarian  goals.* 


By  Mr.  LDOAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oarh)  (by  request):  S. 
2367.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Tran- 
sit Assistance  Act  of  1982":  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

TKANSIT  AS8I8TAKCX  ACT  OT  l»»a 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  administration's  transit 
bill  by  request  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  along  with  the  section-by-sec- 
tion  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2367 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    oj 
America  in  Congress  asseirMed, 

AMXRDlCKim  TO  THI  UXBAH  MaM 

Tkamspobtatior  Act  op  1964 
shobttttlx 
Sic.    1.   This   Act   may   be   cited   •>   the 
"Trmnslt  Assistance  Act  of  \W2". 
AMKitnifoiTs  to  sEcnoif  3  DISCamONAKT 

cAPrrAL  GRAirr  prooram 
Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  3(aK2KA)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TransporUtion  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C. 
1601  et  seq.)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act"),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

'(Ul)  sufficient  capabUity  to  maintain  the 
facilities  and  equipment.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "80  per 
centum  of  the  net  project  cost"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum  of  the  net 
project  cost". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(cK3XA) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ";  and 
$1,580,000,000"  and  aU  that  foUows  down 
through  and  including  1983  "  and  inserting 
"and  '  immediately  following  "1981;". 

ADM nnsntATTVB  BXPKHSK8  AND  CAPTTAL 
POUtXTLA  PKOOaAM  AUTHORIZATIOlfS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1983.  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  There  arc  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  administrative  costs.  Including  sala- 
ries and  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  this  Act.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.". 

(b)  Effective  October  1,  1983,  section  4(e) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(eXl)  To  finance  grants  under  sections  3, 
4(i),  8,  9,  and  16(b)<3)  of  this  Act  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
11.861.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983;  11.920.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984; 
•2.205.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985;  and  t2.280.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  available  under  para- 
graph (I)  for  each  such  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available: 

"(A)  10  percent  for  grants  under  sections 
3.  4(1),  and  16(bK2):  and 


"(B)  90  percent  for  grants  under  sections  8 
and  9. 

"(3)  To  finance  grants  under  sections  18 
and  31  of  this  Act  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983; 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983;  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984:  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985:  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  except  that  no 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  imder  section  18  after  September  30, 
1984.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

RZSKARCR  AJfD  TRAINING 

Sic.  4.  Effective  October  1,  1982,  section 
4(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections  6. 
10,  and  1 1  of  this  Act  aggregate  sums  not  to 
exceed  $51,600,000  by  September  30,  1982; 
$96,600,000  by  September  30.  1983; 
$143,600,000  by  September  30.  1984; 
$190,600,000  by  September  30.  1985;  and 
$237,600,000  by  September  30.  1986.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

AMXNDIfXNTS  TO  SCCTION  S  PORMXnjk  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (IHB)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
$900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981;  $791,100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982; 
$440,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983;  and  $175,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  all  that  foUows  down  through 
and  Including  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$158,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982;  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983;  and 
$65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3HB).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
«md  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■$86,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982;  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983;  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984." 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  in 
paragraphs  (aHlKAHl).  (aK2KA)(iKl),  and 
{aK2KA)(llKl)  by  striking  out  "as  shown  by 
the  latest  available  Federal  census;"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  except  that  sums 
shall  be  apportioned  and  allocated  using 
data  from  the  1970  decennial  census  for 
one-half  of  the  sums  appropriated  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  apportioned  and  allocat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  1980  decen- 
nial census:". 

(c)  Section  5(cK4)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  'Sums"; 

(2)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
subparagraph  (B).  and  by  striking  out 
"Any "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Prior 
to  October  1. 1982,  any";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(C)  After  September  30.  1982,  any 
amounts  remaining  unobligated  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  at  the  end  of  such  period  or  which 
are  deobllgated  by  the  Secretary  after  the 
end  of  such  period  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  available  under  section  4(e)(1). 

"(D)  Apportionments  for  fiscal  year  1975 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  lapsed  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977  and  apportionments  for  fiscal 
year  1976  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lapsed  on 
September  30.  1978.". 

(d)  Section  5(d)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  project 
for  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  after 
September  30.  1984.". 

(e)  Section  5(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  .1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  sufficient  capability  to  maintain  the 
facilities  and  equipment. ". 

(f )  Section  5(1)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(3)  an  assurance  that  any 
public  mass  transportation  system  receiving 
operating  assistance  under  this  section  has  a 
locally  developed  prcx^ss  to  solicit  and  con- 
sider public  comment  prior  to  raising  fares 
or  reducing  transit  service.". 

(g)  Section  5(m)  of  the  Act  is  repealed  and 
section  5(n)  Is  redesignated  as  section  5(m). 

CAPFTAI,  FORMULA  PROGRAM  POR  URBANIZED 
AXXAS 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CAPrTAL  FORMULA  PROGRAM  FOR  URBANIZED 
AHXA8 

"Sec.  9.(a)  To  make  grants  imder  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  apportion  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  4(e)(1)  and 
made  available  pursuant  to  section 
4(e>(2KB).  Such  sums  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  urbanized  areas  or 
parts  thereof  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
under  which  urbanized  areas  or  parts  there- 
of will  be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

the  total  amount  so  apportioned  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  which  the  non-Federal 
mass  transportation  operating  revenue  of 
such  urbanized  area,  or  part  thereof,  bears 
to  the  total  national  non-Federal  mass 
transportation  operating  revenue  of  all  ur- 
banized areas  in  all  the  States,  except  that 
no  urbanized  area  or  portion  thereof  which 
is  within  one  State  shall  receive  In  excess  of 
20  percent  of  the  total  amount  apportioned 
under  this  subsection. 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'non- 
Federal  mass  transportation  operating  reve- 
nue' shall  Include  fares.  State  and  local  non- 
capital subsidies,  and  other  non-capital 
transit  revenues,  but  shall  not  exceed,  for 
any  urban  area  or  part  thereof,  the  actual 
annual  operating  expenses  of  such  urban 
area  or  part  thereof  that  are  not  paid  with 
Federal  assistance  provided  under  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  finance  the  planning,  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  improvement  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  and  spare  parts  for 
transit  vehicles  for  use,  by  operation  or 
lease  or  otherwise,  in  mass  transportation 
service.  Such  grants  shall  not  be  available 
for  the  construction  of  new  flxed-guldeway 
systems  or  extensions  to  existing  systems 
other  than  exclusive  facilities  for  buses. 
New  flxed-guldeway  systems  or  extensions 
do  not  Include  those  projects  covered  by  let- 
ters of  Intent  or  full-funding  contracts  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 


ment or  those  projects  within  the  federally 
agreed  upon  scope  for  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  transit  system. 

"(2)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  not  less  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  each  apportiotmient  shall  be  made 
avsiilable  to  finance  transportation  planning 
activities  under  section  8  of  this  Act  and  the 
deployment  of  Innovative  demonstration  re- 
sults. Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  recipi- 
ents from  using  additional  funds  available 
under  section  9  for  planning  purposes.  If 
the  amount  set  aside  under  this  paragraph 
exceeds  local  needs,  the  Ciovemor  or  desig- 
nated recipient  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  metropolitan  planning  organization, 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  all  or 
part  of  this  set-aside. 

■"(3)  The  Federal  grant  for  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  equal  75  percent  of 
the  net  project  cost,  as  determined  under 
section  4(a).  The  remainder  shall  be  provid- 
ed in  cash,  from  sources  other  than  Federal 
funds. 

""(cKl)  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  a  recipient: 

"(A)  shall  continue  to  comply  with  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  sub- 
sections (eK2),  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  3  of 
this  Act:  and 

"(B)  shall  also  submit  a  statement  of  ac- 
tivities to  be  funded  under  this  section  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  a  descrip- 
tion of  Its  proposed  use  of  funds,  and  the 
certifications  required  by  this  section. 

'"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  the  statement,  de- 
scription, and  certifications  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  after  finding  that  a  recipient 
is  in  compliance  with  paragraph  (1)(A),  and 
after  compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  using  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f)  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  amounts  determined  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  available  to  the  recipi- 
ent. 

"'(d)  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  section, 
the  recipient  must  certify  that— 

"(1)  the  recipient  has  or  will  have  the 
legal,  financial,  and  technical  capacity  to 
carry  out  the  propKtsed  project: 

"(2)  the  recipient  has  the  authority  to 
apply  for  the  grant  under  this  section; 

"(3)  the  recipient  will  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect In  compliance  with  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Act  of 
1970.  section  7,  and  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  13  of  this  Act: 

'"(4)  the  recipient  will  have  satisfactory 
continuing  control,  through  operation, 
lease,  or  otherwise,  over  the  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities or  equipment  assisted  hereunder  and 
will  maintain  such  facilities  and  equipment 
in  operational  order; 

"'(5)  except  for  bus  procurements  pursu- 
ant to  section  12(b)(3),  the  recipient  will  use 
competitive  procurements,  as  defined  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  will  not  use  pro- 
curements utilizing  exclusionary  or  discrimi- 
natory specifications,  and  will  carry  out  pro- 
curements in  compliance  with  section  401  of 
Public  Law  95-599; 

'"(6)  the  recipient  will  comply  with  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968; 

'"(7)  the  recipient  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (e);  and 

"'(8)  the  recipient  has  available  and  will 
provide  funds  from  other  than  Federal 
sources  as  required  by  subsection  (b). 

'"(e)  In  order  to  permit  public  examination 
and  appraisal  of  statements  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (c),  to  enhance  the  public 
accountability  of  recipients,  to  stimulate 
private  sector  transportation  solutions,  and 
to  facilitate  coordination  of  activities  with 


different  levels  of  government,  each  recipi- 
ent shall— 

'"(1)  make  available  to  the  public  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  amount  of  funds  avaU- 
able  under  this  section  and  the  range  of  ac- 
tivities that  the  recipient  proposes  to  under- 
take with  such  funds, 

""(2)  develop  a  proposed  statement  con- 
cerning activities  to  be  funded  in  consulta- 
tion with  interested  parties,  including  pri- 
vate transportation  providers, 

'"(3)  publish  a  proposed  statement  in  such 
manner  to  afford  affected  citizens,  private 
transportation  providers,  or  as  appropriate, 
l<x»l  elected  officials  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine its  content  and  to  submit  comments 
on  the  proposed  statement  and  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  recipient,  and 

""(4)  hold  one  or  more  public  hearings  to 
obtain  the  views  of  citizens  on  mass  trans- 
portation. 

In  preparing  the  final  statement,  the  recipi- 
ent shall  consider  any  such  comments  and 
views,  particularly  those  of  private  transpor- 
tation providers,  and  shall.  If  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  recipient,  modify  the  proposed 
statement.  The  final  statement  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

"(f)(1)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policies 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  and  other  provisions  of  law  which  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  such  Act  (as  specified 
in  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary)  are 
most  effectively  Implemented  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  funds  under  this 
section,  and  to  assure  to  the  public  undimin- 
ished protection  of  the  environment,  the 
Secretary,  in  Ueu  of  the  environmental  pro- 
tection pnx^ures  otherwise  applicable, 
may,  under  regulations  issued  by  him,  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  funds  to  recipients 
who  assume  all  of  the  responsibilities  for 
envlrotmiental  review,  decisionmaking,  and 
action  pursuant  to  such  Act,  and  such  other 
provisions  of  law  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  specify,  that  would  apply  to  the 
Secretary  were  he  to  undertake  such 
projects  as  Federal  projects.  The  Secretary 
shall  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section only  after  consultation  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
lease of  funds  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures authorized  by  this  subsection  only  if, 
at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  such  approval 
and  prior  to  any  commitment  of  funds,  the 
applicant  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
request  for  such  release  accomtMmled  by  a 
certification  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3).  The  Secretary's  approval 
of  any  such  certification  shall  l>e  deemed  to 
satisfy  his  responsibilities  under  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and 
such  other  provisions  of  law  as  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  specify  insofar  as 
those  responsibilities  relate  to  the  applica- 
tions and  releases  of  funds  for  projects  to  be 
carried  out  pursuant  thereto  which  are  cov- 
ered by  such  certification. 

"(3)  A  certification  under  the  procedures 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall— 

"(A)  be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"(B)  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  other  officers  of  the  applicant 
qualified  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary; 

"'(C)  specify  that  the  applicant  has  fully 
carried  out  its  responsibilities  as  described 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(D)  specify  that  the  certifying  officer  (1) 
consents  to  assume  the  status  of  a  responsi- 
ble Federal  official  under  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  each  pro- 
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vision  of  law  specified  in  reculations  Issued 
by  the  SecreUry  to  the  extent  that  as  the 
provlsionB  of  such  Act  or  other  such  provi- 
sions of  law  apply  pumiant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  (11)  is  authorized  and 
consents  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  and 
himself  to  accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  enforce- 
ment of  his  responsibilities  as  such  an  offi- 
ciaL 

"(f  Kl)  The  Oovemor.  responsible  local  of- 
ficials, and  publicly  owned  operators  of 
mass  transportation  services,  shall  designate 
a  recipient  or  redpienu  to  receive  and  dis- 
pense the  funds  apportioned  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  urbanized  areas  with  popula- 
tions of  300,000  or  more.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  designated  recipient'  refers 
to  the  recipient  selected  according  to  proce- 
dures required  by  this  paragraph  or  section 
S<bKl). 

"(3)  Sums  apportioned  under  subsection 
(a)  for  urbanized  areas  with  populations  less 
than  300.000  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Oovemor.  These  sums  shall  be  fairly  and 
equitably  distributed  by  the  Oovemor.  The 
Oovemor  shall  submit  annually  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  allocation  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  section 
shaU  be  available  for  obligation  by  the  Oov- 
emor or  designated  recipient  for  a  period  of 
three  years  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  sums  are  apportioned. 
Any  amounts  so  apportioned  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  period  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  available  for  appor- 
tionment under  section  4<eK3KB). 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
grant  for  a  project  under  this  section  unless 
he  finds  that  such  project  Is  part  of  the  ap- 
proved program  of  projects  required  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act. 

"(i)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiving 
the  submissions  required  in  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  annual 
projects  agreement  with  the  Oovemor.  his 
designee,  or  the  recipient  of  the  urbanized 


"(J)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at 
a  time  determined  by  the  Secretary,  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  under  this  section,  together  with 
an  asMaament  by  the  grantee  of  how  such 
uae  compares  to  the  statement  of  activities 
identified  under  subsection  (c).  The  recipi- 
ent shall,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis,  make 
available  independently-conducted  reviews 
and  audits  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  (1)  the  recipient  has  carried  out  Its 
activities  in  a  timely  manner  and  has  a  con- 
tinuing capacity  to  carry  out  those  activities 
In  a  timely  manner  and  (2)  the  recipient 
has  carried  out  those  activities  and  its  certi- 
fications In  a  manner  which  is  not  plainly 
Inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  other  applicable  laws.  The  Secre- 
tary may  make  appropriate  adjustments  In 
the  amount  of  the  annual  grants  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  findings  under 
this  subsection,  and  may  reduce  or  with- 
draw such  assistance  or  take  other  action  as 
appropriate  in  accordance  with  the  Secre- 
tary's review  and  audits  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  U.S.C.  apply  to  any  certification  or  sub- 
mission uinder  this  Act.  Ir,  addition,  if  any 
false  or  fraudulent  statement  or  related  act 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  D.S.C.  is  made  in  connection  with  a  certi- 
fication or  submission  under  this  Act,  the 


Secretary  may  terminate  and  seek  appropri- 
ate reimbursement  of  the  affected  grant  or 
grants  directly  or  by  offsetting  funds  avail- 
able or  to  be  available  under  this  Act. 

"(1)  A  recipient  may  request  the  Secretary 
to  approve  Its  procurement  system.  If.  after 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  system  provides  for  competitive  pro- 
curements, the  Secretary  shall  approve  such 
system.  Such  approval  shall  be  binding  until 
withdrawn.  A  certification  from  the  recipi- 
ent under  subsection  (bX5)  Is  still  required. 

"(m)  No  Federal  requirements  under  this 
Act  other  than  those  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  \pply  to  grants  made  under  this 
section. '■ 

omATiiio  COSTS  roa  nwrvnsrrm 

Sac.  7.  Section  11(b)  of  the  Act  Is  repealed, 
and  section  11(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(a)"  Immediately  following  'Sac.  11.". 

rKDKKAI,  raOCXniKlfXITT  FACrORS 

Sac.  8.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

■•(3XA)  The  Secretary  may.  at  least  annu- 
ally, establish  a  benchmark  price  which  rep- 
resents the  maximum  amount  of  Federal 
participation  In  the  acquisition  of  buses  by  a 
recipient  of  funds  under  this  Act." 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  establishes  a 
benchmark  price  for  any  type  of  bus  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (A),  any  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  Act  may  elect  to  have  such 
t>enchmark  price  apply  to  Its  procurement 
of  that  type  of  bus.  If  a  recipient  makes 
such  an  election  and  certifies  that  it  has  a 
competitive  procurement  ssrstem,  then  the 
procurement  of  that  bus  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  Federal  procurement  requirements. 
Including  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-103  and  Life  Cycle  Cost- 
ing provisions.". 

LABOR  STAITDAROS 

Sac.  9(a)  Section  13(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Labor"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Transportation":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "This  subsection  shall  not  extend  to 
employees  of  private  mass  transportation 
companies  who  provide  shared-ride  trans- 
portation services  on  demand  or  on  a  flexi- 
ble schedule." 

<b)  Upon  enactment  of  these  amendments, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  or  other  disposition  of  personnel, 
positions,  aoets,  liabilities,  grants,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
and  other  funds  held,  used,  arising  from, 
available  to,  or  to  be  made  available  In  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  of  functions 
herein  required.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  may  establish  a 
reasonable  transfer  date  other  than  the  ef- 
fective date  of  these  amendments. 

AMEHOMXirTS  TO  TBI  KXPOITIHO  STSTKM 

Sac.  10.  Section  16<b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  9  or  31"  immediately  after 
'section  5". 
AMZlfDlCXirTa  TO  TBS  snciAi.  miDs  raooRAM 

Sac.  11.  (b)  Section  16<bK3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "4(cH3)  of  this  Act,  3  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"4(eKl)  and  made  available  piuiuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(eK3)<A)  of  this  Act,  an  amount. ' 

AKKHDltZirTS  TO  FORJCTTLA  ORAMTa  FOR 
KOiraRBAHIZCD  ARIAS 

Sac.  13.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
18(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "as 


shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census"  and  adding  In  lieu  thereof  "except 
that  such  sums  shall  be  apportioned  and  al- 
located using  data  from  the  1970  decennial 
census  for  one-half  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated and  the  remainder  shall  be  appor- 
tioned and  allocated  on  the  basis  of  data 
from  the  1980  decennial  census." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(b)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  '"urban- 
ized areas."  "except  that  the  program  of 
projects  shall  not  Include  any  project  for 
the  payment  of  subsidies  for  operating  ex- 
penses after  Septemtier  30.  1984":  and 

(c)  Section  18(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "After  September  30.  1982.  any 
amounts  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  period  or  which  are  deobllgated  at 
the  end  of  such  period  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  available  for  apportionment  under 
section  4(eK3).". 

CATTTAL  rORMTTLA  PROGRAM  POR  ARZAS  OTHKR 
THAN  URBAXIZKD  ARZAS 

Sac.  13.  Section  21  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  21  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

CAPrrAL  PORITDLA  PROCRAM  POR  ARZAS  OTRKR 
THAII  URBAIflZZD  ARKAS 

"Sac.  21.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  to  the  Oovemor  of 
each  State  for  use  in  areas  other  than  ur- 
banized areas.  The  Oovemor  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  available  under  this  subsection  mul- 
tiplied by  the  ratio  which  the  population  of 
areas  other  than  urbanized  areas  in  the 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  areas 
other  than  urbanized  areas  in  all  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  latest  available 
Federal  census  to  calculate  these  ratios. 

"(bXl)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  finance  the  planning,  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  Improvement  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  and  spare  parts  for 
transit  vehicles  for  use,  by  operation  or 
lease  or  otherwise.  In  mass  transportation 
services. 

'"(3)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  grants 
under  this  section,  not  less  than  2.5  percent 
shall  be  used  to  finance  transp)ortatlon  plan- 
ning activities  In  accordance  with  section  8 
of  this  Act.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  re- 
cipients from  using  additional  funds  avail- 
able under  section  21  for  planning  purposes. 
If  the  amount  set-aside  under  this  para- 
graph exceeds  local  needs,  the  Oovemor 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  waiver  of 
all  or  part  of  this  set-aside. 

"(3)  The  Federal  grant  for  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  equal  75  percent  of 
the  net  project  cost,  as  determined  under 
section  4(a).  The  remainder  shall  be  provid- 
ed In  cash  from  sources  other  than  Federal 
funds. 

"(cKl)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  shall  be  fairly  and  equitably  distrib- 
uted. The  Oovemor  shall  submit  annually  a 
statement  to  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
allocation  of  funds  made  available  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the  Oov- 
emor for  a  period  of  three  years  following 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  apportioned.  Any  amounts  so  ap- 
portioned remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  period  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
available  for  apportionment  under  section 
4(eK3). 
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"(d)  Subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (i).  (J), 
(k),  and  (1)  of  section  9  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  Oovemor  for  grants  awarded 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Oovemor  may  transfer  an 
amount  of  the  State's  apportionment  under 
this  section  to  supplement  funds  appor- 
tioned to  urbanized  areas  with  populations 
less  than  200,000  under  section  9(a)  of  this 
Act.  The  Oovemor  may  also  transfer  an 
amount  of  the  apportionment  for  urbanized 
areas  with  populations  less  than  200.000 
under  section  9(a)  of  this  Act  to  supplement 
funds  apportioned  under  this  section. 
iirraRcrrY  bus  sxrvicz 

Sac.  14.  Section  22  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

WATZRBORinE  TRAWSPORTATION  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJaCT 

Sac.  216.  Section  320(b)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-599)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "No  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  after 
September  30.  1982.". 

REPXAL  OF  SAPSTY  AOTHORTTT 

Sac.  16.  Section  107  of  the  National  Mass 
TransporUtlon  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-503)  is  repealed. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sac.  17.  Notwithstanding  the  revisions 
made  by  these  amendments,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  project  cost  of  any  project 
covered  by  a  full  funding  contract  or  letter 
of  Intent  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment  shall  not  be  changed. 

ThX  SaCRBTARY  OP  TRANSPORTATION. 

Washington,  D.C..  April  12. 1982. 
Hon.  OaoRGE  BnsH, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  transmitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  reference  the  Transit  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
authorizations  for  appropriations  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  makes  Important  changes  in  the 
structure  of  Federal  transit  assistance  to 
begin  to  shift  decision-making  responsibility 
from  Federal  to  State  and  local  authorities. 
The  bill  would  create  a  capital  formula  pro- 
gram for  transit  assistance  and  would 
phase-out  transit  operating  assistance  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  The  proposal 
would  authorize  federal  funding  for  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1986.  Authorizations  for 
the  four-year  period  ending  1986  would 
total  approximately  $9.7  billion. 

CAPITAL  ASSISTANCE 

This  bill  would  add  a  new  section  9  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended  (UMT  Act),  which 
would  allocate  through  this  section  90  per- 
cent of  transit  capital  funds  by  formula. 
This  new  section  would  authorize  $7.4  bil- 
lion in  capital  funds  to  be  distributed 
through  a  capital  formula  program  for  ur- 
banized areas  over  50,000  population.  The 
Federal  share  for  the  capital  formula  pro- 
gram would  be  76  percent. 

The  section  9  formula  program  funds 
would  be  eligible  for  capital  purposes  only, 
including  planning,  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, deployment  of  Innovative  demonstra- 
tion results,  and  Improvement  of  facilities 
and  equipment.  Capital  activities  would  in- 
clude the  direct  coste  of  spare  parts  for 
transit  vehicles  where  the  expected  service 
life  of  the  spare  part  exceeds  one  year.  Fed- 


eral participation  in  the  cost  of  spare  parts 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  transit  operators 
to  keep  their  equipment  in  service  and  help 
to  protect  the  original  Federal  capital  in- 
vestment in  these  Items.  New  rail  starts  and 
rail  extensions  would  not  be  eligible  activi- 
ties under  section  9. 

The  capital  program  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed based  on  a  "revenue  match"  formu- 
la. Under  this  new  formula  each  urbanized 
area  would  receive  an  apportionment  equal 
to  its  share  of  the  total  national  nonPeder- 
al  mass  transportation  revenues  (including 
State  and  local  assistance). 

A  major  advantage  of  this  formula  is  that 
It  allows  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
assistance  based  on  transit  service  use  and 
revenues  and  the  strength  of  local  commit- 
ments to  mass  transportation.  Thus,  this 
formula  allows  Federal  funds  to  be  utilized 
in  an  efficient  and  cost-effective  manner. 

DISCRXTIONART  CAPITAL 

Under  this  proposal,  the  remaining  10  per- 
cent of  the  transit  capital  grant  authoriza- 
tions would  be  reserved  for  existing  Section 
3  discretionary  grants.  The  federal/local 
match  for  discretionary  funds  would  be  50/ 
50.  These  fimds  would  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered on  a  discretionary  basis  by  the 
Secretary  and  provided  a  means  to  meet 
capital  needs  that  cannot  be  accommodated 
through  the  formula  apportionments.  This 
fund  would  also  provide  a  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity at  the  Federal  level  in  meeting  emergen- 
cy or  extraordinary  demands. 


OPERATING  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  would  authorize  $915  million  for 
operating  assistance  through  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  Administration  remains  commit- 
ted to  the  phase-out  and  elimination  of  op- 
erating assistance  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  proposed  funding  levels  would  re- 
flect a  reduction  to  62  percent  of  the  fiscal 
year  1982  level  in  fiscal  year  1983.  a  reduc- 
tion to  27  percent  of  fiscal  year  1982  levels 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  elimination  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  phase-out  will  give  State 
and  local  governments  and  transit  agencies 
the  opportunity  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ment to  their  programs  and  funding  mecha- 
nisms. 

Tiers  I  and  II,  the  two  operating  assist- 
ance tiers  allocated  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  population  density,  would  be  ap- 
portioned based  half  of  the  1980  and  half  on 
the  1970  census.  Retaining  the  use  of  the 
1970  census  for  fifty  percent  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  for  tiers  I  and  II  will  lessen 
the  abrupt  Impact  of  the  1980  census  results 
upon  current  recipients  of  section  6  operat- 
ing assistance.  Some  existing  section  5  re- 
quirements would  also  be  repealed  in  this 
section. 

SMALL  COMMUNITY  AND  RXntAL  PORMXTLA 
CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  GRANT  PROGRAM 

The  bill  would  authorize  $300  million  for 
public  transportation  assistance  in  small 
communities  and  rural  areas  for  FY  1983 
through  FY  1986.  Under  this  proposal  the 
current  Section  18  program  would  be 
phased  out  in  parallel  with  Section  5,  so 
that  all  operating  assistance  would  be 
phased-out  by  the  end  of  FY  1984.  At  the 
same  time,  a  new  Section  21  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  capital  formula  pro- 
gram for  non-urbanized  areas.  These  funds 
would  be  apportioned  based  on  each  State's 
share  of  the  national  non-urbanized  and 
rural  population.  The  Section  21  non-urban- 
ized area  capital  formula  program  would  be 
Implemented  In  the  same  manner  as  the  ur- 
banized area  program  in  Section  9. 


PROGRAM  RaQDIRZMZNTS  AND  CKKTIPICATIONS 

Consistent  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
local  discretion,  various  other  program  fea- 
tures and  requirements  will  be  simplified  or 
eliminated.  The  bill  provides  for  local  self- 
certification  that  recipients  are  meeting  a 
number  of  existing  Federal  requirements. 
This  certification  process  would  provide  for 
greater  simplicity  and  flexibility  for  State 
and  local  governments.  It  would  reduce  the 
complexity  of  applications  and  thus  the  pa- 
perwork burden  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Finally,  it  is  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's philosophy  of  placing  greater  resjwn- 
slbillty  for  program  Implementation  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

A  transfer  of  responsibility  under  Section 
13(c)  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  ensure  that  these  labor 
protections  are  administered  consistently 
with  transportation  policy. 

A  change  in  present  procurement  require- 
ments which  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
determine  a  benchmark  price  for  buses. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
PMSsed  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

DrxwIxwis. 

SacnoN-BY-SacTioN  Analysis 

SacnON  1— SHORT  TTTLZ 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  Transit 
Assistance  Act  of  1982. 

SacnON  a— AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIOR  3, 
DISCRETIONARY  CAPITAL  GRANT  PROGRAM 

This  section  amends  the  Federal  discre- 
tionary capital  grant  program  for  State  and 
local  transit  systems.  The  section  3  program 
will  provide  the  Secretary  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility to  meet  special  capital  needs  that 
cannot  be  met  through  an  annual  formula. 
The  discretionary  program  will  also  be 
available  to  fund  existing  Federal  commit- 
ments for  transit  systems  presently  under 
construction. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  amends  the  section 
3  program  to  require  that  recipients  of  cap- 
ital grants  have  the  technical  and  financial 
capability  to  maintain  facilities  and  equip- 
ment that  are  purchased  with  Federal 
funds.  Since  operating  assistance  is  pro- 
posed to  be  phased  out.  there  Is  a  Federal 
Interest  in  ensuring  that  operating  costs  are 
not  turned  into  capital  costs  by  deferring 
maintenance.  However,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  will  not  prescribe  specific  maintenance 
activities,  because  that  is  a  local  responsibil- 
ity. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  revises  the  Federal 
share  for  section  3  capital  projects.  The 
statute  currently  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  80  percent  of  a  project's 
costs.  The  amendment  would  revise  the  sec- 
tion 3  capital  share  to  60  percent.  This 
amendment  would  reduce  the  demand  on 
the  discretionary  resource  and  promote 
greater  deliberation  on  the  part  of  poten- 
tials and  local  officials  with  respect  to  local 
financial  capacity,  transit  operating  eco- 
nomic and  efficiency  before  turning  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  these  discretionary 
funds. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  revises  section  3  au- 
thorizations by  discontinuing  authorizations 
under  section  4(c)(3)(A)  after  fiscal  year 
1982.  Section  3  authorizations  will  continue 
under  section  4(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
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portation  Act  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
the  bill. 

SBCnOII  3— ASMUnSTXATIVX  EXFBfSXS  AND 
CAPITAL  PORMTTLA  PROGRAM  AUTRORIZATIOHS 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  administrative  costs  to  carry 
out  the  UMT  Act.  Current  authorizations 
expire  after  fiscal  year  1982.  Such  sums  as 
are  necessary  are  proposed  to  be  authorized 
for  administrative  expenses.  This  section 
also  deletes  an  authorization  for  a  program 
to  conform  to  the  program  changes  made  by 
section  7  of  the  bUl. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
4(e)  and  provides  authorizations  under  sec- 
tion 4(e)(1)  for  fiscal  year  1983  through 
fiscal  year  198«  for  the  section  3  discretion- 
ary capital  grant  program,  the  section  4(1) 
Innovative  methods  and  techniques  grant 
program,  the  section  8  planning  program, 
and  the  section  9  urbanized  area  capital  for- 
mula program  and  the  16(b)(2)  program  to 
meet  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  These  authorizations  total 
$8,311  billion  and  are  proposed  in  lieu  of  the 
combined  authorizations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1988  previously  proposed  by 
the  Administration  In  S.  1160  and  H.R.  3702 
for  the  section  3  discretionary  capital  grant 
program  and  for  the  capital  bus  program 
(Tier  rV)  of  the  section  5  urban  formula 
grant  program.  This  amendment  stipulates 
that,  of  the  amounts  available  under  section 
4(eKl),  the  Secretary  shall  malte  available  a 
total  of  10  percent  for  grants  under  the  sec- 
tion 3  discretionary  program,  the  section 
4(1)  innovative  methods  and  techniques  pro- 
gram and  the  section  16(b)(2)  program,  and 
a  total  of  90  percent  for  grants  under  the 
section  9  capital  formula  program  for  ur- 
banized areas  and  the  section  8  planning 
program. 

The  authorization  levels  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986  Include  amounts 
carried  over  from  an  adjustment  to  the  spe- 
cial funding  available  for  rail  construction 
In  the  Washington.  D.C.  metropolitan  area 
under  P-L.  96-184.  These  adjustments  are 
being  proposed  to  avoid  a  duplication  of 
construction  funding  sources. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  also  provides  au- 
thorizations under  section  4(e)(3)  for  the 
section  18  formula  grant  program  to  other 
than  urbanized  areas  and  for  the  newly  cre- 
ated section  21  capital  formula  program  to 
other  than  urbanized  areas.  This  provision 
authorizes  $75  million  for  the  non-urban 
grant  programs  in  each  fiscal  year  from 
1983  through  1986.  Section  3(b)  of  the  bill 
permits  concurrent  funding  of  the  sections 
18  and  21  programs  during  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984.  but  prohibits  any  new  authoriza- 
tions for  section  18  after  fiscal  year  1984. 

StCnOR  4— RZSEARCH  AlfS  TRAINIlfG 

This  section  authorizes  and  extends  the 
programs  for  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  expenses.  These  au- 
thorizations are  expressed  cumulatively. 
Budget  authority  which  Is  not  appropriated 
would  be  available  to  be  appropriated  In 
later  years.  This  structure  addresses  the 
long-term  nature  and  schedule  variability  of 
the  research  projects  administered  under 
the  transit  program. 

SXCTION  5— AMENSIIXNTS  TO  SKCTION  S 
PORMtTLA  GRAMT  PROGRAM 

The  current  section  S  formula  capital  and 
operating  grant  program  for  urbanized 
areas  is  not  authorized  after  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  amendments  proposed  by  this  sec- 
tion create  a  gradual  phase  out  of  operating 
assistance  grants  by  fiscal  year  1985.  Begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  section  5  formu- 
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la  capital  grant  program  would  be  incorpo- 
rated within  the  section  9  program  created 
by  section  6  of  tills  bill. 

Section  5(a)  of  the  bill  contains  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  first  three  tiers  of  sec- 
tion 5.  These  are  sections  5(aXl).  5(aM2). 
and  5(aK3),  respectively.  Operating  assist- 
ance authorizations  are  contained  In  sec- 
tions 5(a)(1).  5(a)(2).  and  5(a)(3)  and  are 
proposed  only  through  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
authorizations  for  the  capital  only  tier  of 
section  5,  tier  IV,  have  been  added  to  the 
unitary  authorization  for  the  section  3  dis- 
cretionary program,  the  section  4(1)  innova- 
tive methods  and  tecluilques  program,  the 
section  8  planning  program,  and  the  section 
9  urbanized  area  capital  formula  program 
and  the  section  16(b)(2)  program  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  The  operating  assistance  will 
be  gradually  reduced  after  fiscal  year  1982 
to  give  State  and  local  governments  time  to 
adjust  their  programs  and  funding  mecha- 
nisms. The  amounts  proposed  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  5-OPERATlNG  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATX)NS 
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Section  5(b)  of  the  bill  provides  for  one- 
half  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  tiers  I 
and  II.  the  two  operating  assistance  tiers  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  population  and 
population  density,  to  l2e  apportioned  and 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  Federal 
census  and  the  other  half  to  be  allocated 
and  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  1980 
Federal  census.  The  Federal  operating  as- 
sistance program  is  being  phased  out  by 
1985.  Retaining  the  use  of  the  1970  census 
for  fifty  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  tiers  I  and  II  in  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  will  lessen  the  negative  impact  upon 
current  recipients  of  section  5  operating  as- 
sistance. Section  5(b)  of  the  bill  is  similar  to 
a  Congressional  instruction  for  tiers  I  and  II 
in  the  DOT  Appropriation  Act,  1982  (P.L. 
97-102)  and  would  continue  this  instruction 
through  fiscal  year  1984. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  bill  amends  the  formu- 
la grant  program  to  revise  Federal  lapse 
provisions.  Since  the  operating  assistance 
tiers  will  be  phased  out  by  1985,  apportion- 
ments that  have  not  been  obligated  by  des- 
ignated recipients  within  four  years  of  the 
date  of  ori^nal  apportionments  cannot  be 
added  to  these  operating  assistance  tiers. 
The  amendment  provides  that  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  funds  that  are  not  obligat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  within  the  four  year 
period  or  are  deobllgated  when  a  project  is 
closed  out  after  the  end  of  the  four  year 
period  of  availability,  will  be  added  to  the 
unitary  authorization  for  the  sections  3, 
4(1).  8.  9.  and  16(b)(2)  programs. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  5(cK3)  of  the 
bill  corrects  a  technical  problem  with  the 
lapse  of  1976  and  1976  apportionments.  The 
Act  had  never  been  amended  to  reflect  the 
change  to  a  new  Federal  fiscal  year  in  1976 
that  changed  the  lapse  of  funds  from  June 
30  to  September  30.  This  amendment  re- 
flects that  change  and  is  consistent  with  the 
budgetary  documentation  that  has  been 
provided  to  Congress  since  the  inception  of 
the  section  5  program. 


Section  5(d)  of  the  bill  contains  the 
amendment  that  ensures  that  no  new  oper- 
ating assistance  projects  will  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  after  the  close  of  Fedral  fiscal 
year  1984.  No  new  authorizations  are  pro- 
vided for  the  first  three  tiers  of  section  5 
after  fiscal  year  1984.  The  apportionments 
can,  however,  continue  to  be  used  for  capital 
projects  until  the  funds  lapse. 

Section  5(e)  of  the  bill  adds  a  maintenance 
requirement  to  section  5  that  is  similar  to 
the  maintenance  requirement  added  to  sec- 
tion 3  by  section  2(a)  of  this  bill. 

Section  5(f)  of  the  bill  amends  the  current 
Federal  requirement  regarding  public  hear- 
ings prior  to  changes  in  fares  or  service. 
This  requirement  has  been  the  impetus  for 
a  Federal  regulation  that  transit  operators 
have  found  burdensome.  Many  transit  oper- 
ators have  mechanisms  to  consider  public 
conmient  already  and  the  current  Federal 
statute  reduces  local  flexibility. 

This  amendment  would  continue  the  re- 
quirement of  a  public  comment  process,  but 
that  public  comment  process  can  be  locally 
determined.  The  requirement  would  be  a 
condition  only  of  operating  assistance 
grants,  and  so  the  Federal  requirement  will 
be  phased  out  when  operating  assistance  is 
phased  out. 

Section  5(g)  of  the  bill  repeals  the  current 
Federal  requirement  that  transit  operators 
who  receive  Federal  funds  must  provide  off- 
peak  service  to  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons at  half-fare.  This  requirement  is  being 
repealed  because  it  is  a  Federal  intrusion 
into  the  non-Federal  area  of  determining 
local  fares.  Many  areas  already  have  their 
own  special  fares  for  special  groups  of  users. 
The  timing  of  these  fares,  their  level  and 
eligibility  should  be  locally  determined  and 
not  dictated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

SICTION  8— CAPITAL  PORMTTLA  PROGRAM  POR 
URBANIZKD  ARXAS 

This  section  creates  a  capital  formula  pro- 
gram for  projects  in  urbanized  areas.  The 
principal  benefits  of  the  capital  formula 
program  Include  greater  simplicity,  en- 
hanced predictability  in  funding,  and  great- 
er flexibility  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. More  specifically,  the  capital  formu- 
la program  would  turn  much  of  the  control 
now  exercised  at  the  Federal  level  over  to 
State  and  local  governments,  allow  UMTA 
to  administer  more  effectively  Its  complete 
range  of  program  and  policy  activities  by  re- 
ducing staffing  requirements  associated 
with  a  large  discretionary  program,  and 
reduce  the  paperwork  burden  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Capital  formula  program  assistance  for 
urbanized  areas  would  be  delivered  on  the 
basis  of  a  revenue  matching  formula  set 
forth  in  the  new  section  9(a).  Section  9(a) 
provides  that  each  urbanized  area  will  re- 
ceive an  apportionment  equal  to  its  share  of 
the  total  national  non-Federal  mass  trans- 
portation operating  revenue,  although  no 
urbanized  area  or  portion  thereof  which  is 
within  one  State  can  receive  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  apportioned  by 
formula.  As  used  in  the  statute.  non-Federal 
mass  transportation  operating  revenue  in- 
cludes passenger  fares:  transportation  reve- 
nues—special fares,  school  bus,  freight  and 
tariffs,  charter  service  and  auxiliary  trans- 
portation revenues;  non-transportation  reve- 
nues; direct  taxes  levied  by  transit  systems; 
State  and  local  cash  grants  and  reimburse- 
ments; State  and  local  special  fare  assist- 
ance; and  subsidies  from  other  sectors  of  op- 
erations. Non-capital  subsidies  and  revenues 
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are  those  that  are  available  for  other  than 
capital  expenses. 

The  term  "operating  revenues"  is  intend- 
ed in  this  section  to  refer  to  the  funds  used 
to  pay  ordinary,  day-to-day  costs  of  provid- 
ing public  transportation.  It  is  Intended  that 
these  terms  exclude  any  items  that  are  of  a 
capital  nature,  such  as  equipment  purchase 
or  rental,  repayment  of  earlier  bond  issues, 
land  leases  and  any  types  of  "creative  fi- 
nancing" used  to  obtain  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Section  9(b)(1)  would  limit  the  use  of  the 
capital  formula  program  fimds  to  mass 
transportation  capital  activities.  Capital  ac- 
tivities would  include  the  purchase  of  spare 
parts  for  transit  vehicles  where  the  expect- 
ed service  life  of  the  spare  part  exceeds  one 
year.  This  would  permit  the  purchase  of 
items  such  as  compressors  and  engine  blocks 
that  maintain  the  usefulness  of  vehicles. 

The  capital  formula  program  funds 
cannot  be  used  to  construct  new  fixed-guide- 
way  systems  or  extensions  to  existing  sys- 
tems. Exceptions  are  made  for  exclusive 
busway  facilities,  for  projects  covered  by  ex- 
isting letters  of  intent  and  full  funding  con- 
tracts, and  for  the  federally  agreed  upon 
scope  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan 
area  transit  system.  This  section  would  not 
preclude  the  use  of  funds  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  rail  and  other  fixed-guide- 
way  systems. 

Section  9(b)(2)  would  provide  a  funding 
source  for  section  8  planning  activities  and 
for  the  deployment  of  innovative  demon- 
stration results.  In  order  for  local  decision- 
makers to  make  Intelligent  decisions  regard- 
ing transportation  projects  in  their  commu- 
nities, it  is  Important  that  they  be  provided 
with  adequate  Information.  This  require- 
ment would  ensure,  in  a  non-intrusive  way. 
that  planning  activities  take  place.  Section 
9(h)  would  apply  section  8  planning  require- 
ments to  the  section  9  program.  Section 
9(b)(2)  would  set  aside  2.5  percent  of  each 
apportionment  for  planning  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  innovative  transit  techniques.  Upon 
application  by  the  Governor  In  areas  under 
200.000  and  the  designated  recipient  in 
areas  of  200.000  or  more,  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  waive  the  required  set 
aside.  The  Governor  or  recipient  would  have 
to  apply  with  the  concurrence  of  the  metro- 
politan planning  organization. 

Section  9(b)(3)  would  provide  a  75  percent 
Federal  share  for  section  9  grants. 

Subsections  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f ).  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 9  set  forth  a  number  of  Federal  re- 
quirements as  a  condition  of  assistance. 
Under  subsection  (c),  UMTA  would  continue 
to  enforce  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  and  the  private  enterprise  participa- 
tion, charter  bus  and  school  bus  provisions 
of  the  UMT  Act.  In  addition,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  section  9  grant,  a  recipient  would 
certify  (1)  legal,  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pacity; (2)  authority  to  apply;  (3)  compli- 
ance with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970.  and  the  relocation  provision  of  the 
UMT  Act;  (4)  compliance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  (5)  continuing  control;  (6)  except 
as  provided  for  bus  procurements  pursuant 
to  the  new  section  12(b)(3),  compliance  with 
competitive  procurement  systems  and  the 
Buy  America  provision  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978;  (7) 
compliance  with  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968;  (8)  compliance  with  the 
public  hearing  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
new  section  9(e).  and  (9)  ability  to  meet  the 
local  share  requirement. 

Section  9(e)  would  require  each  recipient 
to  prepare  a  proposed  statement  of  activi- 


ties and  objectives.  This  statement  would 
provide  information  concerning  the  amount 
of  funds  available  to  the  recipient  under 
section  9  and  the  range  of  activities  that  the 
recipient  proposes  to  undertake  under  those 
funds.  The  recipient  would  be  required  to 
publish  the  statement  for  public  examina- 
tion and  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  to 
obtain  the  views  of  citizens.  After  consider- 
ing public  comments,  the  recipient  would 
prepare  a  final  statement  which  would  also 
be  available  to  the  public. 

Section  9(f)  would  permit  recipients  "to 
stand  in  the  shoes"  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral official  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  other  statutes  concerning  the  envi- 
ronment. This  provision  Is  Identical  to  an 
environmental  provision  in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant. 
It  enables  the  recipient  to  assume  all  re- 
sponsibilities for  environmental  review,  deci- 
sion-making and  action.  The  suteectlon  stip- 
ulates that  the  Secretary  would  issue  regu- 
lations in  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  provision. 

Section  9(g>(l)  provides  for  the  selection 
of  designated  recipients  to  receive  and  dis- 
pense funds  for  urbanized  areas  of  200,000 
or  more.  This  provision  differs  from  the  sec- 
tion 5  designated  recipient  provision  in  that 
section  9(g)(1)  does  not  include  the  sentence 
in  section  5(bKl)  which  requires  that  cer- 
tain public  transportation  providers  auto- 
matically become  designated  recipients. 
Moreover,  not  all  designated  recipients  may 
wish  to  enter  into  armual  projects  agree- 
ments with  UMTA,  In  which  case  UMTA 
will  be  dealing  directly  with  the  recipients 
of  the  funds.  Hence  the  use  in  some  cases  of 
the  word  "recipient"  rather  than  "designat- 
ed recipient."  makes  it  clear  that  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  funds  (which  in  some  cases  may 
not  be  a  designated  recipient)  must  meet 
the  self-certification  and  other  require- 
ments in  section  9. 

Section  9(g)(2)  provides  for  the  fair  and 
equiUble  distribution  by  the  Governor  of 
section  9  funds  for  urbanized  areas  with 
populations  under  200,000  and  section 
9(g)(3)  provides  for  section  9  funds  to 
remain  available  to  the  Governor  or  desig- 
nated recipient  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Both  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  parallel  provi- 
sions in  the  existing  section  5  urban  formula 
program. 

As  described  above,  section  9(h)  would 
apply  the  section  8  planning  requirements 
to  section  9  grants. 

Section  9(1)  specifies  that  the  Secretary 
would  enter  into  an  annual  grant  agreement 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  receiving  the 
submissions  required  under  section  9. 

Section  9(J)  seU  forth  the  audit  require- 
ments. The  provision  would  require  the  re- 
cipient to  make  such  reviews  and  audits  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  These  re- 
views and  audits  would  take  place  at  least 
annually  and  would  indicate  whether  the  re- 
cipient has  and  can  continue  to  carry  out  its 
activities  in  a  timely  manner  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  plainly  Inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  UMT  Act. 

Under  section  9(k).  any  recipient  which 
submitted  a  false  or  fraudulent  statement  or 
certification  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  under  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Title  18  would  apply  to  the  sec- 
tion 9  recipients  whether  or  not  section  9(k) 
were  included  in  this  bill.  However,  section 
9(k)  was  included  to  clearly  emphasize  the 
importance  which  DOT  places  on  an  accu- 
rate self -certification  process. 


Section  9(1)  is  designed  to  provide  an  op- 
tional mechanism  for  the  recipient  of  sec- 
tion 9  funds  to  seek  DOT  approval  that  it 
has  a  competitive  procurement  system.  Sec- 
tion 9(1)  ensures  that  a  review  of  a  recipi- 
ents procurement  system  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  binding  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  until  with- 
drawn. The  recipient  must  stUl  agree  to 
follow  the  procurement  system. 

Finally,  section  9(m)  would  ensure  that  no 
additional  requirements  under  the  UMT  Act 
would  encumber  the  section  9  capital  formu- 
la program. 

SECTION  7— OPERATING  COSTS  POR 
UNIVERSITIES 

This  section  repeals  this  special  program 
to  establish  and  operate  transportation  edu- 
cation progrrams  at  colleges  and  universities. 
This  program  was  added  to  the  Act  in  1978 
but  has  never  received  appropriations  from 
Congress.  The  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions contained  In  section  4(d)  of  the  Act  is 
deleted  by  section  3  of  this  bill. 

DOT  will  continue  to  provide  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  conduct  specific 
research  and  training  activities  under  the 
existing  section  11(a).  However,  in  a  time  of 
dwindling  transit  funding,  establishment  of 
Transportation  Education  Centers  as  pres- 
ently provided  for  by  section  11(b)  of  the 
Act  could  commit  DOT  to  pay  for  general 
overhead  and  salary  costs  associated  with 
the  operation  of  centers  that  would  repre- 
sent non-productive  costs  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Section  11(a)  provides  adequate  flexi- 
bility for  DOT  to  involve  universities  in  the 
urban  transportation  program. 

SECTION  8— FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT  FACTORS 

This  section  would  allow  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  determine  benchmark 
prices  for  buses.  Section  8  of  the  bill  would 
give  recipients  the  ability  to  include  addi- 
tional items  or  feakures  at  their  own  cost. 
Once  a  recipient  has  elected  to  use  the 
benchmark  price  to  purchase  buses  and  cer- 
tified that  it  has  a  competitive  procurement 
system,  that  recipient  would  no  longer  be 
required  to  comply  with  Attachment  O  of 
0MB  Circular  A-102  or  any  other  Federal 
pnKurement  requirements. 

SECTION  »— LABOR  STANDARDS 

Section  9(a)(1)  of  the  bill  would  transfer 
the  responsibility  under  section  13(c)  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  This  would  allow  greater 
flexibility  to  ensure  that  these  labor  protec- 
tions are  administered  consistently  with 
transportation  policy.  Section  9(b)  of  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  Director  of  OMB  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  ijersonnel.  and 
other  resources  required  by  the  transfer  of 
section  13(c)  responsibility  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  provision  would  also  enable  the 
Director  to  establish  the  date  of  transfer. 

The  implications  of  the  section  13(c)  labor 
protection  provision  of  the  UMT  Act  as  it 
relates  to  paratransit  services  are  potential- 
ly far  reaching  in  terms  of  cost  and  applica- 
bility and  have  prohibited  the  development 
of  paratransit  services  by  public  transit  op- 
erators. Paratransit  could  be  a  useful  means 
of  providing  solutions  to  certain  transporta- 
tion problems  facing  our  nation's  urban 
areas.  Accordingly,  the  development  of 
these  services  should  be  encouraged.  Section 
9(a)(2)  of  this  bill  would  exempt  such  pri- 
vately-provided service  from  section  13(c) 
and  thereby  encourage  transit  providers  to 
develop  paratransit  services. 
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SSCnOH  1 0— AMBTSIfZim  TO  THK  RXPORTIIIO 

sTsmi 
Thla  section  extends  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  section  15  of  the  UMT  Act  to 
the  recipients  of  grants  under  sections  9  and 
31.  Section  15  currently  requires  recipients 
of  section  5  urban  formula  grants  to  provide 
UMTA  with  certain  public  mass  transporta- 
tion financial  and  operating  Information 
using  a  uniform  system.  This  information 
has  been  helpful  to  Federal.  Stale,  and  local 
governments  In  assessing  public  transporta- 
tion needs. 

sacnoif  1 1— AxxiTDifxirrs  to  thx  srwcua. 

mXDS  PKOOKAM 

Section  11  of  the  bill  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  ensure  that  the  16(bK2)  program 
continues  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding. 
sscTiOR  13— AMXirDifXirra  to  pormttla  graitts 
it>R  HoiruaBAinzxD  aheas 

Section  13(a)  of  the  bill  provides  for  one- 
half  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
section  18  formula  grant  program  for  non- 
urbanized  areas  to  be  apportioned  and  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  1970  Federal 
census  and  the  remaining  half  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  1980 
Federal  census.  This  provision  parallels  an 
amendment  to  section  5  to  lessen  the  nega- 
tive impact  of  census  changes.  Section  12(a) 
of  the  bill  Is  similar  to  a  Congressional  In- 
struction for  section  18  In  the  DOT  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982  (P.L.  97-103)  and  would 
continue  this  Instruction  through  fiscal  year 
1984 

Section  13(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  cannot  approve  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  section  18  program  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  This  provision  parallels  the 
phase  out  of  operating  assistance  In  the  sec- 
tion 5  urban  formula  program. 

Section  13(c)  of  the  bill  Is  a  technical 
change  to  ensure  that  lapsed  section  18 
funds  recycle  Into  the  proper  authorizing 
section. 

SSCnOH  IS— CAPITAL  rOUfULA  rROOKAM  FOR 
AJtZAS  OTHBt  than  (TKBAlttZKS  ARKAS 

Section  13  of  the  bill  repeals  section  31  of 
the  Act.  Section  31  presently  authorizes 
grants  for  the  terminal  development  pro- 
gram. This  program  was  created  In  1978  and 
has  never  received  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress. The  terminal  development  program  Is 
unnecessary  because  It  describes  project  ac- 
tivities that  can  be  found  under  broader 
UMTA  programs.  Allocation  and  priorities 
for  funds  should  be  shaped  by  the  level  of 
local  commitment,  the  degree  of  local  need, 
and  the  annual  national  priorities  for  Feder- 
al funds  rather  than  by  narrow  categorical 
grant  programs  like  the  terminal  develop- 
ment program. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  creates  a  new  section 
31  of  the  Act  which  embodies  a  separate 
capital  formula  program  for  capital  projects 
In  non-urbanized  areas.  The  new  section  21 
Is  designed  to  be  consistent  with  the  capital 
formula  program  for  urbanized  areas  pro- 
vided for  In  section  9.  The  new  section  21 
program  springs  from  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  proliferation  of  transit  programs  In 
non- urban  areas  calls  for  an  equal  and  even- 
handed  approach  In  servicing  the  capital 
projects  of  non-urbanized,  as  well  as  urban- 
ized, mass  transportation  systems. 

The  capital  formula  program  for  non-ur- 
banized areas  would  be  made  available  on 
the  basis  of  the  formula  set  out  In  the  new 
section  31(a).  Each  SUte  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  total  amount  of 
funding  available  which  corresponds  to  that 
State's  share  of  the  national  non-urbanized 
and  rural  population. 


The  new  section  31(b)(1),  would  limit  the 
use  of  capital  formula  program  funds.  ^<< 
does  section  9(bMI),  to  mass  transportation 
capital  activities.  As  under  section  9,  capital 
activities  would  Include  the  purehase  of 
spare  parts  for  transit  vehicles  where  the 
expected  service  life  of  the  spare  part  ex- 
ceeds one  year. 

The  new  section  31(b)(3)  would  set  aside 
3.5  percent  of  the  new  section  31  apportion- 
ment for  planning  activities.  As  with  section 
9(bK3).  this  set  aside  seeks  to  ensure  ration- 
al decision-making  and  may  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  new  section  31(bK3)  would  provide  a 
75  percent  Federal  share  for  section  31 
grants. 

The  Oovemor  must  distribute  the  new 
section  31  funds  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  These  funds  are  available  for  obli- 
gation by  the  Oovemor  for  four  years  and 
may.  at  the  Oovemor's  discretion,  be  trans- 
ferred to  smaller  urbanized  areas.  The  new 
section  21(e)  would  also  permit  the  Gover- 
nor to  transfer  funds  from  smaller  urban- 
ized areas  to  rural  areas. 

Most  of  the  requirements  of  the  section  9 
capital  formula  program  for  urbanized  areas 
would  also  apply  to  the  new  section  31 
grants. 

sxcnoif  14— iifTXRcrrr  bus  sxbvicx 

This  section  repeals  section  22  of  the 
UMT  Act.  Section  33  authorizes  grants  for 
Intereity  bus  service.  The  program,  like  the 
section  21  terminal  development  program, 
was  created  In  1978  and  has  never  received 
appropriations  from  Congress.  The  project 
activities  set  forth  In  this  program  can  be 
funded  under  other  UMTA  programs.  To 
the  extent  that  section  22  authorizes  grants 
for  operating  expenses  In  Intercity  bus  serv- 
ice, eliminating  this  provision  Is  consistent 
with  the  phase-out  of  operating  assistance. 

SCCnOlf  1  S— WATRRRORKX  TRAHSPORTATTOII 
OnfOMSTRATIOIf  mOJXCT 

This  section  amends  section  330  of  the 
Surface  TransporUtlon  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  (P.L.  95-599)  to  ensure  that  no  funds 
are  appropriated  for  the  high-speed  water- 
borne  transportation  demonstration  project 
in  New  York  after  September  30.  1982. 
Given  the  present  economic  condition,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  should  con- 
centrate its  resources  on  basic  transporta- 
tion services  and  avoid  high  cost,  special 
purpose  demonstration  projects. 

SSCnOH  IS- RXPKAL  OF  tAnTT  AUTHOIUTT 

This  section  repeals  section  107  of  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-503).  Section  107  re- 
quires DOT  to  investigate  transit  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  operations  funded  by 
UMTA  which  create  a  serious  hasard  of 
Injury.  If  the  Secretary  finds  an  unsafe  con- 
dition in  a  bus.  subway,  or  light  rail  system. 
granU  funds  can  be  withheld. 

Section  107  currently  puU  UMTA  In  the 
position  of  being  both  banker  and  police- 
men for  transit  systems  UMTA's  primary 
role  under  the  UMT  Act  Is  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  transit  sys- 
tems. The  section  107  safety  provision  di- 
verts UMTA  from  iu  primary  mission. 
UMTA's  small  staff  gives  it  very  limited  ca- 
pacity to  undertake  comprehensive  safety 
investigations.  If  this  investigation  safety 
role  Is  proper  for  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
It  could  be  done  better  by  agencies  that 
have  more  staff  resources  and  the  investiga- 
tory expertise  to  carry  it  out. 

Section  107  also  places  transit  authorities 
in  anomalous  situations  because  section  107 
1«  unlike  other  Federal  safety  sUtutes.  For 


Instance,  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
(Public  Law  91-458)  gives  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Administration  (PRA)  comprehensive 
authority  over  commuter  passenger  rail- 
roads. The  statute  provides  for  due  process 
and  permits  FRA  to  levy  fines.  Section  107 
does  not  have  similar  provisions.  Therefore, 
a  transit  authority  who  operates  both  com- 
muter rail  lines  under  FRA  Jurisdiction  and 
subway  lines  under  UMTA  Jurisdiction  is 
subjected  to  two  different  statutes,  two  dif- 
ferent standards  and  two  different  penal- 
ties. 

Section  107  can  be  overly  intrusive  on 
local  operations.  Transit  service  that  Is  con- 
fined to  a  local  area  should  not  give  rise  to  a 
Federal  transit  safety  role.  The  fact  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  assists  local  hous- 
ing, for  example,  has  never  necessitated  a 
specific  statute  so  that  a  Federal  grant 
agency  would  enforee  elevator  safety.  Local 
transit  safety  should  be  a  matter  of  State 
and  local  concem.  UMTA  will  continue  to 
offer  technical  assistance  on  safe  technol- 
ogies, equipment,  and  design  and  help  tran- 
sit authorities  develop  local  safety  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  better  approach  than  the 
reactive  process  esUbllshed  In  section  107 
and  Is  a  better  use  of  UMTA's  limited  staff 
resources. 

SECTION   IT— SAVINGS  PROVISION 

This  provision  has  been  added  to  provide 
the  full  funding  contracts  and  letters  of 
Intent  existing  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  continue  to  be  funded 
at  the  Federal  share  level  set  forth  In  any 
such  full  funding  contract  or  letter  of 
Intent,  notwithstanding  the  revised  Federal 
share  levels  proposed  In  this  legislation. 
This  preserves  the  status  quo  with  respect 
to  such  full  funding  contracts  and  letters  of 
intent.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2388.  A  bill  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  certain  actions  to  obtain 
relief  from  nontarif f  trade  barriers  im- 
posed by  foreign  countries  against  ag- 
ricultural goods  produced  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

AGRICULTtTRAI.  TRADE  LBOISUtTION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
require  the  President  to  take  certain 
actions  to  obtain  relief  from  nontariff 
trade  barriers  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  agricultural  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  blU  would  require  the  President 
to  take  action  against  restrictive  trade 
barriers  imposed  by  other  nations. 
When  it  is  determined  that  trade  bar- 
riers are  harming  the^  growth  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  implement  trade 
restrictions  on  all  products  Imported 
from  the  other  country  involved,  equal 
to  the  losses  caused  by  their  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  products. 

Presently.  Japan  and  the  EEC  re- 
strict our  agricultural  products,  while 
we  permit  their  goods  to  enter  the 
United  States  freely.  For  example,  the 
Japanese  food  agency  marlis  up  the 
price  of  the  U.S.  wheat  to  flour  millers 
76  percent.  The  Japanese  system  is 
out-lined  by  the  following  chart: 
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Price  per  bushel  received  by  South  S.  2368  United    SUtes    commerce    or    impair    the 

Dakota  wheat  farmer $3.58  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  growth  of  markets  In  that  foreign  country 

West  coast  export  price 4.64  Representative!    of   the    United   States    of  ^or    agricultural    goods    produced    In    the 

Landing  price  in  Japan 5.50  America  in  Congress  assembled.  United  States. 

Price  charged  by  the  Japanese  gov-  SBCTION  i.  FINDINGS:  STA'rKMKNT  OF  PURPOSE.  "(2)  Action  by  Trade  Reprksentativx.- 
emment  to  Japanese  flour  mills-  (a)  FnroiNcs.-The  Congress  finds  that-  '^von  the  flUng  of  a  petition  under  para- 
graln  trade  Is  controUed  centraUy...       9.50  (1)  trade  In  agricultural  goods  Is  a  vital  graP"  <!>  oi   this  subsection,   the   United 
T«  «HHiH«r,  f«  «,oririr.o^  „r,  th«.  r.rtop  P*^  of  the  United  States  economy:  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve  shall,  within  60 
In  i^dltion  to  marking  up  the  price  ^  ^j)  many  countries  are  increasingly  Impos-  <^p  ^^^  the  fUlng  of  such  peUtlon,  deter- 
of  U.S.   wheat,   the  Japanese   restrict  ^^  nontariff  trade  barriers  on  the  ImporU-  ""^^  <">  the  record,  after  an  opportunity  for 
meat  imports  with  quotas,  government  t,ion  of  United  SUtes  agricultural  goods;  *  hearing,  whether  the  allegations  set  forth 
buying,  programs  and  domestic  pricing  o)  such  barriers  include,  but  are  not  limit-  *"  ^^^  petition  are  true.  The  United  SUtes 
markups  to  make  imported  meat  less  ed  to,  the  market  domination  of  national  Trade    RepresenUtlve    shall    Inform    the 
competitive   Japan  sets  a  general  beef  monopolies  and  cartels,  quotas,  dlscrlmlna-  President  of  any  determination  made  pur- 
quota  each  year  and  that  quota  was  tory  restrictions  on  Ucenslng  and  foreign  ex-  l"?fl'„;^."^„^"^f'°"  ^p*^  "^^^^^ 
reduced  from   134.000  metric  tons  in  change,  local  content  requlremenU    mini-  ^iSC^n^iS^theT-Siy^riSdLri^ 
loon  t^  lOAnnA  ^^t.^^  t^^^  <»  iQBi     A  mum  export  requirements,   discriminatory  "imaiion  wiinin  ine  w)-aaj  penoa  aescnoea 
1980  to  126,000  metric  tons  In  1981   A  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.  m  this  paragraph,  the  United  SUtes  Trade 

quasi-governmental  agency,  the  Live-  cental  standards,  discriminatory  tax  poll-  RepresenUtlve  may  extend  that  60-day 
stock  Industry  Promotion  Corp.,  <»n-  cjeg  j^jd  other  discriminatory  restrictions;  period  by  an  additional  period  of  30  days  If 
trols  90  percent  of  Japan's  beef  pur-  (4)  the  effect  of  such  barriers  has  been  to  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  notifies  the  par- 
chases.  The  LIPC  has  approved  only  discriminate  against  Imported  agricultural  ties  involved  of  the  extension  and  the  rea- 
20    U,S.    meat    processing    plants    to  goods  and  to  deny  the  benefits  of  trade  on  a  *<"*^  therefor. 

export   meat   to   Japan.    The    United  reciprocal  basis:  and  "(c)  iMPosmoN  or  Reciprocal  Restric- 

<?fAt«s  hftjB  nvf^r  R  (MMl  fMipmllv  InBnjvt-  <5)  such  discrimination—  tions.— 'n  any  case  In  which  the  President 

^H  ^,,ff^h!r^^;?M  i!^^Jff^«  <A)  resulte  In  a  less  open  trading  system  determines  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  of  the 

ed  plants  that  could  export  meat.  The  ^^  ^  distortion  of  the  market  system,  and  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve  deter- 

Japanese   price  markup   system  more  (3,  ^orks  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  coun-  mines  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  that  a  for- 

than  doubles  the  cost  of  the  beef  to  tries,  particularly  countries  (including  the  elgn  country  Is  Imposing  nontariff  trade 

the  consumer.  The  following  chart  11-  united    SUtes)    which    adhere    to    a    free  barriers  on  the  ImporUtlon  of  agricultural 

lustrates  the  markup  system:  market  system.  goods  produced  In  the  United  SUtes  that 

Charves  against  U.S.  beef  enteHng  Japan  ,  <»»  PTOP08E.-It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  burtra  or  resWct  Un^       States  (commerce 

to  encourage—  or  Impair  the  growth  of  markets  In  that  for- 

Actual  Import  cost  and  transporU-  (d  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  ex-  elgn   country   for   agricultural   goods   pro- 

tion  (pound) $3.74  istlng  International  trading  system,  and  duced  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  President 

Japanese  duty  (25  percent) 94  (2)  the  operation  and  development  of  a  shaU,  within  60  days  after  such  a  determlna- 

Import  expenses _..„ 23  fair  and  open  international  trading  system,  tion,  and  notwithstanding  any  trade  agree- 
Wholesale  markup  ...... 1.11  by  promoting  the  principles  of  reciprocal  ment  in  effect  between  the  United  SUtes 

Retail  markup 1.51  market  access  for  agricultural  goods.  and  that  foreign  country,  Impose  trade  re- 

'■ —  8KC.  I.  amendments  TO  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  i»74.  strictlons  on  the  Importation  of  all  producU 

Consumer  cost  at  tht  market  (a)  iMPosmoN  or  Reciphocai,  Trade  Re-  %{  }^^^  1?^^^,  country   into  the  United 

(pound) 7.53  sTRicTioNs.-Chapter  1  of  tlUe  HI  of  the  SUtes  which  will  have  an  economic  effect 

TO.     iPTPr^    1       u                   K         *  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411  et  seq.)  is  equivalent  to  the  nontariff  trade  barriers 

The  EEC  also  has  a  number  of  non-  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  lmp<»ed  by  the  foreign  country.  Such  trade 

tariff    barriers    on    U.S.    agricultural  following  new  section-  restrictions  with  respect  to  that  foreign 

products.    In   addition,    they    provide  -sec  s«7.  iMPosmoN  or  rectprocal  trade  re-  ^"".^  .****^,  "^  "^  ^"t?^."^'^"/*** 

export  subsidies  for  many  agricultural  strictions.  President,  acting  through  the  United  SUtes 

products    such    as    wheat    and    dairy  "(a)  Determination  bt  the  President.-  Trade  Representative,  determines  that  the 

products.  About  60  percent  of  the  cost  The  President  shall-  t^/^.^'fr^'^pr,^';n^°':^.lV^  IJf  "^f 

of  the  EEC  dairy  program  is  used  for  "(D  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  S^ubSoT(a)Tr7Sf                  "^ 

export  subsidies  and  wheat  exports  are  enactment  of  this  section.  Identify  any  for-  ..(drREm^NsiBrLiTiEs  or  Trade  Repre 

j.iihRlrflw»d    at    aroiinH    12   rv»r   hiishpl  ^^'K"  Country  that  Imposes  nontariff  trade  _jr -J_^SS    ??'f7^o»  !  T2*??   „^^" 

S«n^irtL^?w  thL^^^™fl;  barriers  on  the  Importation  of  agricultural  ^°7*,Y"rThe  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 

These  subsidies  allow  them  to  compete  goods  produced  In  the  United  SUtes  that  senutlve  shaU- 

unf airly  on  the  international  market.  burden  or  restrict  United  SUtes  commerce  "<1>  ^^^  regulations  concerning  the  filing 

The    legislation    I    am    introducing  or  impair  the  growth  of  markeu  in  that  for-  °'  petitions  under  this  section; 

today  would  give  the  President  a  tool  elgn   country   for   agricultural   goods  pro-  "(2)   keep   any   person   filing   a   petition 

with  which  he  could  retaliate  against  duced  in  the  United  SUtes;  and  under  this  section  regularly  Informed  of  all 

these  unfair  trade  practices  This  leg-  "^2)  within  120  days  after  such  date  of  en-  determinations  and  developments  concem- 

Islation  is  an  effort  to  train  the  atten-  actment,  prepare  a  list  of  all  countries  de-  Ing  the  petition;  and 

Son  of  thrjanane^  to  show  th^m  ^"»^ed  under  paragraph  (1)  to  Impose  'O)  submit  a  report  semlannuaUy  to  the 

tion  01   ine  Japanese,   to  snow  inem  nontariff    trade    barriers    on    agricultural  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Senate 

that  we  are  serious  about  eliminating  goods  produced  in  the  United  SUtes,  to-  describing  the  petitions  filed  under  this  sec- 

nontariff  barriers  to  free  trade,  I  also  gether  with  a  description  of  the  nontariff  tion  and  the  determinations  made  (and  the 

want  to  make  sure  that  agriculture  is  trade  barriers  so  Imposed.  reasons  therefor)  pursuant  to  the  filing  of 

not  left  out  in  any  future  trade  leglsla-  The  President  may.  at  any  time  after  the  ^^^  petitions. 

tion  or  negotiations.  The  bill  is  not  an  end  of  the  90-  and  130-day  periods  described  "<e)  Pubucation  in  Federal  Register.— 

attempt  to  create  a  protectionism  at-  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  President  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 

mosphere  or  give  the  United  States  an  make  a  determination  described  In  para-  Register  each  determination  made  pursuant 

unfair  advantage    but  rather  to  oer-  Krzjth  (1)  with  respect  to  a  country  and  add  to  subsection  (a)  and  all  actions  taken  pur- 

suaiie    foreiim   roiintrles   to   Pllmlnat>>  ^  the  list  described  In  paragraph  (2)  that  suant  to  subsection  (c).  The  United  SUtes 

fh^,  ,..?fo»l  f ^h^kVi^o^  nJT^^^  country  and  the  nonUriff  trade  barriers  Im-  Trade  RepresenUtlve  shall  publish  In  the 

their  unfair  trade  barriers  and  work  p^g^^  ^^  agricultural  goods  produced  in  the  Federal  Register  each  determination  made 

toward  free  trade.  United  SUtes  by  that  country.  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  "(b)    Action    on    Petitions    and   Resolu-  "(f)  Report  to  Congress.— The  President 

to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legisla-  tlons.—  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 

tion  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "(1)  Filing  op  Petitions.— Any  Interested  aU  determinations  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 

the     legislation     be     printed     in     the  Pe™oii  ni*y   fie   with   the   United   SUtes  tion  (a)  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to 

Record  Trade  RepresenUtlve  a  petition  that  sets  subsection  (c). 

'r*,«»^«   K^j»,»  ««  «Ki«»^tt««    ♦!,»   Km  forth  allegations  that  a  foreign  country  is  "(g)  Judicial  Review.— Any  determination 

1  nere   oemg  no  ODjeciion.   tne   oui  imposing  nontariff  trade  barriers  on  the  Im-  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  porutlon  of  agricultural  goods  produced  In  under  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  subject  to 

Recoro,  as  follows:  the  United  SUtes  that  burden  or  restrict  appeal  and  review  as  a  final  agency  action  In 
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accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  ^     ^, 

•■(h)  DmHrnoH.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  term  agricultural  goods'  shall 
mean:  any  raw  or  processed  agricultural 
product  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  meat 
or  meat  byproduct,  poultry,  grain,  rice,  oil- 
seeds, citrus  fruit  or  citrus  fruit  product, 
and  timber  or  timber  product).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  306  the  following 
new  item; 

"Sk.  307.  Imposition  of  reciprocal  trade 
restrictions.". 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dawtorth,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Roth,     Mr.     Johhston.     Mrs. 

KASSEBAtTM,     Mf.     LAXALT.     Mf. 

DtmrNBERGER.  Mr.  Snocs.  and 

Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  2369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
standards  used  for  determining  wheth- 
er individuals  are  not  employees  for 
purposes  of  the  employment  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
iNDKPsrDDrr  cohtractor  tax  classiticatioii 

AHD  compliance  act  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  clarify 
the  standarcjs  for  determining  wheth- 
er an  individual  compensated  for  the 
provision  of  services  is  an  independent 
contractor  or  an  employee,  for  tax 
purposes,  and  to  establish  new  meas- 
ures to  improve  tax  compliance  by  in- 
dividuals whose  compensation  as  inde- 
pendent contractors  is  not  subject  to 
mandatory  wage  withholding.  Joining 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  are 
Senators  Dantorth,  Bor£N,  Roth. 
Johnston,  Kassebaum,  Laxalt,  Dttrin- 
BERGER,  Symms,  and  Wallop. 

The  bill  provides  a  statutory  safe- 
harbor  definition  of  independent  con- 
tractors, which  a  business  can  elect  to 
rely  upon  in  determining  that  certain 
workers  are  not  employees  for  tax  pur- 
poses. The  bill  preserves  the  common- 
law  test  as  an  alternative  standard.  It 
also  provides  for  new  compliance 
measures  that  should  substantially  im- 
prove the  level  of  tax  compliance  in 
the  independent  contractor  sector,  in 
particular,  by  improving  business  com- 
pliance with  existing  information  re- 
porting rules. 

THE  INBEPEKDENT  CONTRACTOR  TAX 
classification  and  COMPLIANCI  ACT  OF  1»83 

This  bill  deals  with  two  problems 
that  have  been  of  serious  concern  to 
the  Congress  for  some  time:  Clarifying 
the  circumstances  when  a  business  can 
safely  treat  certain  workers  as  Inde- 
pendent contractors  rather  than  em- 
ployees, and  improving  the  level  of  tax 
compliance  among  independent  con- 
tractors who  are  exempt  from  the 
wage  withholding  provisions  generaDy 
applicable  to  employees. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  PROBLEII 

Since  the  early  1970's  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  undertaken  an 


aggressive  campaign  to  audit  the  em- 
ployment Ux  liabilities  of  business 
taxpayers.  In  this  effort  the  IRS  has 
tried  to  recharacterize  as  employees 
many  individuals  who  were  tradition- 
ally considered  independent  contrac- 
tors. This  increase  in  audits,  and  retro- 
active tax  assessments,  has  imposed  a 
great  burden  on  many  businesses  that 
relied  upon  longstanding  characteriza- 
tion of  certain  workers  as  independent 
contractors.  Much  of  the  problem  with 
the  IRS  reclassification  campaign 
stemmed  from  the  absence  of  clear 
statutory  rules  defining  the  difference 
between  an  employee  and  an  inde- 
pendent contractor  for  tax  purposes^ 

Independent  contractors  are  re- 
quired to  make  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  to  pay 
self -employment  taxes  to  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Accordingly,  they  are 
generally  exempt  from  the  wage  with- 
holding rules  applicable  to  employees. 

To  a  business,  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  independent  contractor  and 
an  employee  is  important  precisely  be- 
cause businesses  are  not  required  to 
withhold  on  payments  to  independent 
contractors,  or  to  pay  social  security 
or  unemployment  taxes  on  such  pay- 
ments. Thus,  if  the  IRS  prevails  in  re- 
classifying certain  workers  as  employ- 
ees, a  business  that  contracted  with  an 
independent  contractor  to  have  serv- 
ices performed  can  become  an  "em- 
ployer." liable  for  a  very  large  retroac- 
tive assessment  of  employment  taxes 
which  were  not  withheld  or  paid  to 
the  Treasury.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
even  where  the  IRS  is  unsuccessful  in 
its  reclassification  efforts,  the  burden 
of  defending  against  a  large  retroac- 
tive assessment  can  be  very  onerous. 

THE  COMPLIANCE  PROBLEM 

The  IRS  campaign  to  recharacterize 
independent  contractors  as  employees 
was  prompted,  in  part,  by  well-mean- 
ing, legitimate  concern  that  certain  In- 
dependent contractors  were  not  re- 
porting all  of  their  compensation, 
thereby  avoiding  their  fair  share  of 
income  tax  liability.  Prom  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  IRS,  reclassifying  workers 
as  employees  was  a  quick  and  easy  so- 
lution to  this  tax  compliance  problem, 
because  the  estimated  level  of  tax 
compliance  for  employees  subject  to 
wage  withholding  is  in  excess  of  99 
percent,  according  to  the  IRS.  Never- 
theless, this  approach  to  Improving 
compliance  was  not  only  unduly  bur- 
densome to  business,  it  was  counter- 
productive, since  the  IRS  actually  lost 
many  cases  where  It  tried  to  reclassify 
independent  contractors  as  employees. 
Moreover,  since  1978  Congress  has 
prevented  the  IRS  from  proceeding 
with  its  reclassification  campaign,  be- 
cause of  the  unreasonable  burdens 
this  campaign  Imposed  on  business 
taxpayers. 

PRIOR  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

In  1979,  this  Senator  first  Introduced 
a  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  workers 


providing  services  as  independent  con- 
tractors. At  that  time  the  IRS  again 
sought  to  sidestep  the  classification 
issue  by  seeking  to  require  wage  with- 
holding for  all  workers,  regardless  of 
their  status.  This  IRS  proposal  was 
never  adopted,  since  many  Members 
thought  that  withholding  was  an  inap- 
propriate, impractical,  and  overly  bur- 
densome response  to  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  IRS.  It  was  felt  that 
some  other  approach  was  needed,  but 
in  the  last  several  years  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  develop  a  satisf8u;tory 
answer  to  the  IRS  concerns  with  tax 
compliance  in  the  independent  con- 
tractor sector.  Similarly,  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  provide  permanent 
relief  to  businesses  subject  to  the 
threat  of  IRS  reclassification  efforts. 

TEMPORARY  RELIEF  EXPIRES  IN  JUNE 

Since  1978,  Congress  has  provided  a 
temporary  solution  to  the  reclassifica- 
tion problem  by  Edlowlng  businesses  to 
continue  to  treat  workers  as  independ- 
ent contractors  if  there  was  a  "reason- 
able basis"  for  treating  them  as  inde- 
pendent contractors  in  the  past.  When 
I  sponsored  the  first  such  measure, 
the  Intention  was  simply  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  until  Congress  had  an 
opportunity  to  fashion  a  permanent 
solution.  When  the  first  temporary 
measure  expired  at  the  end  of  1980. 
this  Senator  was  reluctantly  forced  to 
offer  an  additional  18-month  exten- 
sion of  the  status  quo.  The  present 
moratorium  expires  on  June  30,  1982. 
It  is  plainly  time  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  solution  to  the  clas- 
sification problem,  together  with  im- 
proved compliance  measures  for  the 
independent  contractor  sector.  That  is 
why  I  am  today  introducing  the  Inde- 
pendent Contractor  Tax  Classification 
and  Compliance  Bill  of  1982. 

TBS  SCOPE  OF  THE  "  SAFE-HARBOR"  BILL 

The  Independent  Contractor  Tax 
Classification  and  Compliance  Bill  of 
1982  provides  clear  standards  which  a 
business  can  elect  to  rely  upon  to  de- 
termine that  certain  workers  are  not 
employees  for  tax  purposes.  The  bill 
preserves  the  conmion-law  standard  as 
an  alternative  test  for  classifying 
workers,  and  also  provides  that  the 
new  "safe-harbor"  standards  are  rele- 
vant for  tax  purposes  only.  Under  no 
circumstances  are  the  safe-harbor  pro- 
visions to  be  considered  in  determining 
an  Individual's  employment  status  for 
any  other  purposes. 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  SAFE-HARBOR  TESTS 

In  order  to  meet  the  safe-harbor 
test,  there  are  several  formal  require- 
ments that  must  first  be  satisfied.  The 
worker  and  the  person  for  whom  the 
work  Is  being  performed  (the  service- 
recipient)  must  agree,  by  written  con- 
tract, that  the  service  wiU  be  per- 
formed by  the  worker  as  an  Independ- 
ent contractor.  The  written  contract, 
executed  before  the  service  Is  per- 
formed, must  apprise  the  worker  of  his 


self-employment  tax  responsibilities, 
and  his  disqualification  for  various 
employee  benefits  under  the  tax  law. 
Finally,  the  service-recipient  must  file 
all  required  Information  returns  for 
his  payments  to  the  worker. 

In  addition  to  these  preliminary 
formal  requirements,  the  worker  must 
actually  be  an  Independent  business 
person,  as  demonstrated  by  his  satisfy- 
ing three  requirements.  First,  the 
worker  must  control  the  aggregate 
number  of  hours  he  works,  and  sub- 
stantially all  the  scheduling  of  his 
hours.  Second,  if  the  worker  has  a 
principal  place  of  business,  it  caimot 
be  provided  for  him  by  the  service-re- 
cipient, unless  a  fair  rental  Is  paid. 
Third,  the  Individual  providing  serv- 
ices as  an  independent  contractor 
must  be  an  economically  independent 
business  person,  a  requirement  that 
can  be  met  in  two  ways:  The  worker 
must  either  risk  Income  fluctuations— 
because  he  Ls  paid  on  the  basis  of  sales 
or  other  output,  rather  than  the 
number  of  hours  worked— or  he  must 
have  a  substantial  economic  Invest- 
ment In  tangible  assets  used  In  the 
performance  of  the  service. 

DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  S0BSTANTIVE  SAFE- 
HARBOR  TESTS 

The  safe-harbor  tests  contained  In 
this  bill  are  very  similar  to  the  tests 
contained  In  the  safe-harbor  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  year.  S.  8.  Some  changes 
have  been  vaaAe  following  extensive 
consultations  with  IRS  and  Treasury 
officials,  as  well  as  Industry  represent- 
atives. 

THE  "CONTROL  OF  HOURS"  TEST 

The  first  test  requires  that  the 
worker,  rather  than  the  service-recipi- 
ent, have  control  over  the  aggregate 
number  of  hours  worker,  as  well  as 
substantially  all  of  the  scheduling  of 
his  hours.  This  test  is  almost  Identical 
to  the  "control  of  hours"  test  con- 
tained in  S.  8.  This  bill,  however,  pro- 
vides that  certain  extraneous  factors— 
specifically,  government  regulations, 
contractual  obligations  of  the  service- 
recipient,  coordination  of  work  im- 
posed by  third  parties,  and  general 
limitations  on  access  to  the  service-re- 
cipient's premises— may  be  disregarded 
In  determining  whether  the  worker 
controls  the  scheduling  of  his  hours. 

A  worker  will  plainly  satisfy  both 
parts  of  this  test  if  he  is  hired  simply 
to  accomplish  a  particular  result,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amoimt  of  time 
spent,  or  the  time  or  day  (or  night)  his 
services  are  performed.  For  example, 
an  insurance  salesman  controls  his 
hours  and  the  scheduling  of  his  hours 
for  purposes  of  this  test  If  he  Is  hired 
and  compensated  only  for  selling  In- 
surance policies.  Is  not  required  to 
maintain  regular  hours  or  work  any 
minimum  amount  of  hours,  and  Is  free 
to  contact  his  potential  customers  at 
the  times  he  sees  fit.  However,  a  isales- 
man  who  is  required  to  work  a  particu- 
lar minimum  nimiber  of  hours  on  a 


regtilar  basis,  or  to  attend  customers 
during  particular  office  hours  speci- 
fied by  the  service-recipient,  will  not 
meet  the  control  of  hours  test,  since 
the  service-recipient  controls  the  ag- 
gregate minimum  amount  of  hours 
worked  and  more  than  an  insubstan- 
tial amoimt  of  the  scheduling  of  the 
hours  worked. 

When  a  worker  is  hired  on  an  hourly 
basis,  or  hired  to  perform  tasks  that 
must  be  performed  within  a  certain 
minimimi  amount  of  time,  the  control 
of  hours  test  can  still  be  satisfied  in 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  worker  and  the  service-recipient  Is 
such  that  the  worker  Is  free  to  accept 
or  refuse  specific  jobs  as  he  sees  fit. 
and  substantially  free  to  schedule  the 
times  at  which  he  performs  the  serv- 
ices. For  example,  a  truck  owner-oper- 
ator may  contract  with  a  shipping 
company  to  haul  a  load  of  goods  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  with  a  spe- 
cific contract  deadline.  If  the  nature 
of  the  legal  and  economic  relationship 
is  such  that,  say.  when  the  owner-op- 
erator arrives  in  Los  Angeles  he  is  free 
to  decline  a  subsequent  contract  of- 
fered by  the  company  to  haul  addi- 
tional goods  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York,  then  the  owner-operator  will 
meet  the  requirement  that  he  control 
the  aggregate  number  of  hours 
worked.  However,  if  the  trucking  com- 
pany can  effectively  require  the 
owner-operator  to  accept  the  contracts 
that  the  company  offers,  the  owner- 
operator  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
trolling the  aggregate  number  of 
hours  worked,  since  the  company  can 
control  the  minimum  amoimt  of  work 
performed,  much  as  if  the  owner-oper- 
ator were  an  employee.  A  similar  anal- 
ysis would  apply  to  a  dump  truck 
owner-operator  performing  services  at 
a  construction  site.  If  the  dump  truck 
owner-operator  Is  effectively  preclud- 
ed from  refusing  contracts  with  a  par- 
ticular general  construction  contrac- 
tor, then  the  control  of  hours  test 
would  not  be  satisfied. 

In  the  previous  example  of  the  truck 
owner-operator,  the  owner-operator 
must  still  meet  the  requirement  that 
he  control  the  scheduling  of  his  hours 
worked.  However,  the  owner-operator 
will  not  be  deemed  to  fall  this  require- 
ment merely  because  Oovemment  reg- 
ulations limit  the  number  of  hours  he 
can  (irive  per  day,  or  because  the  ship- 
ping company's  contract  with  Its  cus- 
tomer requires  the  goods  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  a  certain  date.  Slmilarlly,  if 
the  services  performed  by  the  dump 
truck  owner-operator  are  coordinated 
with  services  performed,  for  example, 
by  the  operator  of  a  backhoe,  that  co- 
ordination will  not  disqualify  the 
dump  truck  owner-operator  from 
meeting  the  scheduling  test  If  the  co- 
ordination is  imposed  by  a  party,  (for 
example,  the  owner  of  the  building 
being  built)  other  than  the  service-re- 
cipient. The  scheduling  test  could  also 


be  satisfied  if  the  dimip  truck  owner- 
operator's  services  were  subject  to 
scheduling  control  only  to  meet  the 
service-recipient's  contractual  obliga- 
tions to  the  building  owner. 

The  scheduling  control  that  may  not 
be  exercised  by  the  service-recipient 
under  this  test  is  the  control  typically 
exercised  by  an  employer,  that  is,  re- 
quiring that  the  worker  begin  work  no 
later  than  a  certain  time  and  continue 
working  until  a  certain  time.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  provides  that  if  work  Is 
performed  on  the  premises  of  the  serv- 
ice-recipient and  access  to  the  prem- 
ises is  generally  limited  to  a  specified 
period  of  time,  the  worker  may  still 
meet  the  scheduling  test  so  long  as, 
within  the  period  of  limited  access,  the 
worker  controls  the  scheduling  of  his 
hours.  In  such  a  case,  of  course,  the 
service-recipient  is  not  exercising  con- 
trol over  the  worker's  scheduling  In 
the  manner  typically  exercised  by  an 
employer,  but  is  merely  imposing 
outer  limits  on  the  time  the  worker 
can  begin,  and  the  latest  time  until 
the  worker  may  continue  to  work. 

Similarly,  if  a  service-recipient  co- 
ordinates the  order  or  manner  in 
which  certain  work  projects  are  per- 
formed on  a  worksite,  but  the  worker, 
such  as  a  drilling  rig  welder.  stiU  con- 
trols the  scheduling  of  the  hours  he 
works.  In  the  sense  that  he  determines 
when  he  will  begin  and  end  work,  the 
scheduling  test  would  be  satisfied. 

THE  "PLACE  OF  BUSINESS"  TEST 

The  second  substantive  test  is  that 
the  worker's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  the  service  may 
not  be  provided  for  him  by  the  service- 
recipient,  unless  a  fair  rental  Is  paid  to 
the  service-recipient.  Of  course,  the 
worker  need  not  maintain  a  principal 
place  of  business  at  all.  If  he  does, 
however,  it  cannot  be  provided  by  the 
service-recipient  without  payment  of  a 
fair  rental. 

There  are  often  situations  where 
salesmen— for  example,  In  the  real 
estate  or  Insurance  Industry— are  pro- 
vided with  a  desk,  telephone,  or  other 
basic  business  accommodations  on  the 
service-recipient's  premises.  The  bill 
clarifies  that  such  facilities  are  not 
deemed  a  principal  place  of  business  if 
the  individual  performs  substantially 
all  the  services  he  performs  for  the 
service-recipient  away  from  the  serv- 
ice-recipient's premises. 

The  "place  of  business"  test  In  this 
bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
"place  of  business"  test  contained  in 
S.8. 

THE  "ASSETS"  OR  "INCOME  FLUCTUATION"  TEST 

The  final  test  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  worker  is  economically  inde- 
pendent from  the  service-recipient.  In 
a  manner  that  Is  typical  of  an  inde- 
pendent contractor,  and  foreign  to  the 
traditional  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship. This  test  can  be  satisfied  in 
two  alternative  ways.  The  first  alter- 
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native  reaulres  that  the  individual  risk    used  in  providing  services  to  that  serv-  signed  to  put  teeth  in  the  information 

CtuattSS^S  Ss  incSne  as  a  service    ice  recipient.  But  where  the  worker  reporting  requirements  for  the  first 

nrovlder  because  he  is  not  paid  on  an    owning  or  leasing  assets  must  contract  time. 

hourly  basis  but  Is  paid  on  the  basis  with  numerous  service-recipients  in  in  essence,  the  bill  treats  accurate 
of  sales  or  the  successful  completion  order  to  recoup  his  investment  costs  information  reporting  as  the  keystone 
of  certain  services  An  individual  satis-  and  profit  from  his  activities  as  a  serv-  of  improved  tax  compliance  in  the  in- 
fying  this  alternative  is  economically  ice  provider,  the  worker  would  ordi-  dependent  contractor  sector.  This  ap- 
independent  from  the  service  recipient  narily  satisfy  the  test.  proach  is  essential  because  of  the  ab- 
because  he  is  not  assured  of  any  sub-  In  some  cases,  workers  provide  their  gg^^e  of  withholding  on  payments  to 
stantial  economic  return  for  the  time  own  hand  tools,  but  the  cost  of  the  independent  contractors.  Under  this 
he  soends  providing  services  for  the  tools  are  not  such  as  would  create  a  tjjjj  ^  service-recipient  making  pay- 
service  recipient,                                         substantial  economic  risk  for  purposes  ^^^^  ^j   compensation   to   an   inde- 

The  second  alternative  requires  that  of  this  assets  test.  The  worker  provld-  pendent  contractor  would  face  sub- 
the  individual  bear  economic  risk  be-  ing  such  tools  may.  in  certain  cases,  be  gt^ntial  penalties  for  failing  to  file  in- 
cause  of  a  substantial  economic  Invest-  permitted  to  treat  the  cost  of  using  his  jonnation  returns  with  the  IRS.  or  for 
ment  by  the  individual  in  assets  used  car.  pickup,  or  van  as  a  business  ex-  jailing  to  report  such  payments  to  the 
in  the  performance  of  the  service.  The  pense.  because  the  tools  are  too  heavy  independent  contractor,  at  tax  time, 
individual  meeting  this  test  may  be  or  bulky  to  carry  or  transport  on  ^^^^  ^j  ^  fixed-doUar  penalty,  the 
paid  by  the  hour,  and  may  thus  be  as-  public  transportation,  in  such  cases.  ^^  -voyilA  impose  a  percentage  penaHy 
sured  a  minimum  amount  of  remu-  the  bill  provides  that  the  tools  tnem-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  amount  of  compensation 
neration  for  his  labor.  But  the  Individ-  selves  must  meet  the  substajitial  in-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  properly  reported.  For 
ual  may  nevertheless  bear  economic  vestment  test^  '^"JO"/  ^^'^iJii^^  example,  if  payments  of  $2,500  were 
risk  in  his  activities  as  a  service  provid-  vehicle  used  primarily  to  transport  the  ^^^  properly  reported  (to  the  IRS  and 
er  because  he  supplies  assets  that  are  worker  and  his  tools,  samples  or  simi-  ^^^  taxpayer)  the  penalty  could  be  as 
of  significant  value  in  the  perform-  lar  items  „htt,«hiv  for  r>*.r  high  as  $250,  10  percent  of  the  amount 
ance  of  the  services,  and  has  a  sub-  A  vehicle  used  ^^^^J^'^.^l  not  properly  reported.  If  the  informa- 
stantial  economic  investment  in  such  ^°^\'^T^'''^J:^°^^^\,^,^^l,^\  tlon  rei^rt  was  merely  late  (by  up  to  4 
assets.  This  test  could  be  met  by  a  cl"fed  f^^'J^^J^^^^^'^l^l^^^  months),  or  was  fUed  on  time  but  re- 
dump  truck  owner-operator,  or  the  f®'^ 'P?^^  °'l!^,'i^?f^"' "1  ported  less  than  the  full  amount  re- 
owner-operator  of  a  cement-mixing  ^  *  J^*^fi*,  "?ffj"  ^X  t2£  ISd  quired  to  be  reported,  or  If  the  payor 
truck,  who  is  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  !^°Spnt  If f it^  t^  th?  veW?S  ^^  Reported  properly  to  the  IRS.  but 
but  provides  his  own  equipment,  and  f^  I^^^ihp^  ^  of  the  workS?s  f«^led  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  report 
therefore  risks  economic  loss  if  he  is  Jf,^,'^5Sf  ^^^^  "L^  Ixi^Ije  if  to  the  payee,  the  penalty  imposed 
unable  to  obtain  more  jobs  on  a  con-  ;",«i^,^tTefdr?eXly^v^i  ^  would  be  a  percenUge  smaller  than  10 
tlnuing  basis.                 ,    ^  ».    »w.    ♦    ♦    rnn-jtmrtlon  sites  In  a  truck-a  weld-  Percent,    depending    on    the    circum- 

The  investment  required  by  this  test    ?^^^''^}?\^}^  ^ ^^  stances.    Of    course,    these    penalties 

may  be  by  purchase  or  lease  and  there    ^^^^  J^  ^d  weldi^  equTp  »PPly  0"y  ^  businesses  failing  to  fUe 

Is  no  fixed  rule  against  buying  or  eas-    ^Zni  S^  ^m^t  coSa^  cSa-  required     Information     reports     and 

ing  an  asset  from  a  service  recipient,    ment,  the  equipment  couia  oe  consia  j^.          ^^ 

CT«n,t,,«rfh»  hill   ronfpmnlfttes  that     ered  part  of  the  worker's  investment  siaiemenw. 

?he  nSe  ?f  aS?^BUCh  n?St^nt^^^    even  though   the  basic  truck,   itself.  In  addition  to  this  basic  penalty  o 

bf  J:Si^d*"i'?elatroS  S  S    might  be  disqualified.  "K>i2rly%e'S'r^  (°4th  I  ^Tr  ^r- 

rs,rs  sTr^rrSpi^nt^rdt  '^^^^i?s:?";;^^^r^K"'""  ?e'JSi?srfon'i^^"rirtirn;, 

SnSie    ihetheT^  the    iSdlv  du^    is       In  addition  to  the  safe-harbor  classi-  incomplete  reports,  and  late  filings). 

J^L^Rsubst^tlT  economic    fication  provisions,  this  bUl  proposes  an   additional  penalty  would  be   Im- 

Sk^fTh^dl^^d?aJ^is  both  a  le^     new  compliance  measures  that  should  posed   if  the  service-recipient  was   a 

tog  arrangemenrS^d  a  lo^^^^                    substantially    improve   voluntary   tax  multiple    offender     In    any    calendar 

|lpL\7ra^^e^Jicl  ^^^^^^^          S"r"^tor^  '"^  '^'^'""'^"'  ^°"  JJo^erTy  fpSrSr  a^^^eaTt^ ^plSK 

'my'Z'tS^tiTl^^r^^.    '^'^^r^.M^xxoK^nnu.coMruxKc.  U'rmf on  retux^  required  on  pay- 

Se  S  of  tT todi^SarHowever,       The  key  to  better  voluntary  tax  com-  ^«"nni°.,'"rinTv^'i«  im^  Sit  5 

the  fact  that  a  service  recipient  sells,    pllance  in  the  Independent  contractor  Jf^^^ionaJ  pemdty  ^  Jnpo^  _  But  « 

finances,  or  leases  an  asset  to  an  indi-    sector  is  Improved  information  report-  more  "j»"  »  *«"i^.°' ^Y^^.V^^f!, 

vidial  will  not  automatically  disqualify    ing  on  payments  by  service-recipients  ?f ^St!^  ie  iicreS  4  S  t^J  20^ 

that  arrangement  from  satisfying  this    to  independent  contractors.  Informa-  P*'T"/^,^® j^^i®'^^^.  "^1^^^ 

J^t.   The   test   in   all   cases   will   be    tlon  returns  give  the  IRS  the  ability  to  'Zlt^^  ^S^^t^e^S^fll 

whether  the  individual  bears  economic    make   certain  that  independent  con-  "°'^f„2^  *  tX^  .^nlltterj^f^  to 

risk  to  his  activities  as  a  service  provid-    tractors  arc  accurately  reporttog  their  not  filed  the  total  penalties  wiU  be  to- 

er  because  of  a  substantial  economic    gross   buatoeas   receipts.    In   addition,  creased  to  up  to  30  percent  of  the 

tovestment  to  tangible  assets  of  signifl-    when   copies   of   information   returns  ff^^^    if    the    s?Xe  rL  Jent    h^ 

cant  value  to  the  performance  of  the    are  provided  to  the  Uxpayer.  at  tax  <A«ato    If    '^f. .  fJ^^^™Pf  "f .  f^ 

services.                                                        time,  the  taxpayer  is  remtoded  of  the  committed  multiple  violations,  but  the 

Even  when  the  assets  are  purchased    precise  amounts  required  to  be  toclud-  violations  consist  of  partial  violations, 

or  leased  from  a  third  party,  this  test    ed  to  his  tax  return.  tocomplete  reports,  or   ate  filtoffj.  the 

looks  to  the  nature  and  the  amount  of       With  one  exception,  of  limited  appll-  percentage  penalties  will  be  smaller.) 

the  remuneration  received  from  any    cation,  this  bill  does  not  create  any  In  all  cases,  of  course,  no  penalties 

service-recipient  to  determtoe  whether    new  information  reporttog  or  record-  will  be  Imposed  If  a  failure,  or  vlola- 

the  worker's  tovestment  is  substantial,    keeping     requirements.     The     major  tlon.  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and 

For  example,  a  long-term  service  con-    problem  with  current  law  Is  not  the  to-  not   to   willful   neglect.   But.    to   the 

tract  with  one  service  recipient,  guar-    formation    reporttog    rules    on    the  worst  possible  case,  where  a  flagrant 

anteelng  a  minimum  amount  of  remu-    books,  but  rather  the  fact  that  there  is  violator  completely  fails  to  file  more 

neration  over  a  long  period  of  time,    substantial  noncompliance  with  these  than  a  fifth  of  the  required  Informa- 
may  nullify  any  economic  risk  to  the    rules.  A  key  compliance  provision  of    tlon  returns,  the  total  penalty  can  be 

worker's  ownership  of  certato  assets    this  bill  Is  a  new  penalty  system  de-  as  high  as  30  percent  of  the  amounts 
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not  properly  reported.  (For  example,  for  Information  reporting,  would  be  contractor         without         substantial 

If  a  bustoess  is  required  to  file  returns  promulgated  through  Treasury  regula-  changes  to  the  nature  of  their  rela- 

on    100   contractors   receiving   $1,000  tions.  tionshlp  with  their  employer.  I  know 

each  per  year,  and  fails  completely  to  The   Information   that   can   be   ob-  that  the  Treasury  Department  would 

report  Information  on  half  of  them.  Utoed  from  these  reports  should  be  be  concerned  if  this  were  a  real  possi- 

the  total  penalty  Imposed  would  be  helpful  to  the  IRS  compUance  effort,  billty.  Accordingly,  I  would  be  happy 

$15  000.    That    penalty    Is    precisely  Moreover,  providing  copies  of  the  re-  to  listen  to  any  comments  they  have  if 

equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amounts  not  ports  to  direct  selltog  representatives  there  are  any  specific  examples  of  cur- 

properly  reported,  that  Is,  $50,000).  should  help  remind  them  of  their  tax  rent  law  employees  who  would,  under 

Because  the  penalties  are  graduated,  responsibilities  at  tax  time.  this  bill,  be  able  to  switch  over  to  tade- 

there  Is  little  cause  for  concern  that  withholdimc  w  ckrtaiii  cases  pendent  contractor  status  without  a 

mtoor  mistakes  or  slipups  will  result  to  pinally,  this  bill  also  applies  to  the  substantial  change  to  their  relatlon- 

unduly  harsh  penalties.  However,  the  independent    contractor    sector    the  ship  to  their  employer, 

same  graduated  penalty  system  should  teinp>orary  withholding  rules  proposed  As  to  the  todustry's  concerns,  I  be- 

give  bustoesses  a  substantial  tocentive  i^^  ^^^  Dole-Grassley  Taxpayer  Com-  lieve  this  bill  describes  withto  Its  safe 

to  properly  comply  with  the  informa-  pu^nce  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (S.  harbors  the  majority  of  todependent 

tlon  reporttog  rules  already  on  the  2198),  for  situations  where  an  tade-  contractors    whose    service-recipients 

books.  pendent  contractor  fails  to  supply  an  are  to  serious  risk  of  imreasonable  IRS 

This  system  should  also  discourage  accurate   Identifying   number   to   the  reclassification  efforts.  This  biU  does 

totentlonal   nonfUtog   of   information  servjce-recipient  not  describe  all  todependent  contrac- 

retums,  and  totentlonal  filing  of  to-  ^he  raoBixM  of '^vtostatid  dkductiohb  tors,  however,  and  for  that  reason  it 

complete  returns.  «,T«r.n«n»v  monjnirM  of  thin  hill  retains  the  common  law  as  an  altema- 

Under  the  bill,  these  penalties  tech-  „  J^^^^"P"?S^^^tf  ^^^e  nrobS  tlve    standard.    I    cannot    emphasize 

nicaUy  apply  only  to  information  re-  are  <^ted  primarily  to  the  problraa  ^^          ^^^  ^^^  safe-harbor 

ports  for  payments  by  persons  to  a  ^f^^^^^^tirsT^YeSS^  eSS  Provisions  are  not  designed  to  replace 
trade  or  bustoess  to  other  "persons"  as  ^f °f  „«:„21«*^^;,  IJtt!.^t  n^^^^  the  common  law.  but  are  merely  de- 
compensation for  services.  This  statu-  ment  studies  ff  .ToiL  th^uirer^rt^  signed  to  provide  a  clearer  legal  stand- 
tory  reference  to  "persons"  receiving  P°i^i=\«„*^^y  f^!f^/Jl*' ^  ard  for  a  large  number  of  workers  who 
compensation  for  services  tracks  the  ^come  Is  only  P^^  of  the  t*^compl^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
sUtutory  language  of  current  law  ance  problem.  Overstated  deductions  t^ls  ^111  provides 
which  requires^reports  on  payments  to  are  also  a  serious  problem,  among  self-  this  om  proviaes. 
X'perSns",  a  t^  which  technical-  employed  todividuals  and  taxpayers  ~>™2  S^i^'^^^'^LTA^SST' 
ly  tocludes  corporations.  The  Treas-  generally.  _  ,  ^^  ^,  ,^^7,^^?^^  ,^  , 
liv  of  course  wUl  have  regulatory  au-  Where  the  problem  of  overstated  de-  This  bill,  if  enacted,  should  go  a  long 
thority  to  inkit  appUcatlon  of  these  ducttons  exists,  the  IRS  may  need  to  way  toward  providtog  bustoess  taxpay- 
rules  to  payments  to  todividuals  If  It  develop  Improved  audit  techniques.  In  ers  with  greater  certatoty  to  classify- 
determtoes  that  reports  on  payments  addition,  some  changes  to  IRS  tax  tog  their  workers  for  tax  purposes, 
to  corporations  are  unnecessary.  forms  may  be  helpful  to  discourage  But  this  bill  may  not  solve  all  of  the 
mroRiiATioii  R«ro«Tnio  for  duuct  sklurs  taxpayers  from  taking  questionable  or  problems  associated  with  IRS  employ- 
^riSi  ^^MrtiMor  record-  fraudulent  deductions.  Although  this  ment  tax  audits. 
k^oLfT^iSrement  crSTted  bythls  bill  does  not  directly  deal  with  the  Some  workers  who  qualify  as  tode- 
bill  iTa^ulrement  applicable  to  P™''^«°^  °'  °^«"^^  <*"*"f"°Sl.S2  pendent  contractors  under  the 
direct  seUere  of  consumer  goods  for  independent  contractors,  it  should  conunon  law  will  not  quaUfy  under  the 
resale  to  the  home  on  a  buy-sell  or  de-  substantially  Improve  voluntary  tax  safe-harbor  provisions  of  this  bUl.  A 
poslt-commission  basis.  These  direct  compUance  by  reductog  the  amount  of  busmess  classifying  such  workers  as 
sellers  will  be  required  to  file  informa-  unreported  tocome  on  the  part  of  to-  todependent  contractors  may  be  sub- 
tion  reports  with  the  ms  on  the  total  dependent  contractors.  Jected  to  an  IRS  reclassification 
amount  of  gross  purchases  by  their  heahiw os  have  beeh  schdultd  effort,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
sales  represenUtlves.  if  the  amount  of  It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  on  of  Judicial  precedent,  or  an  IRS  ruling, 
purchases  by  their  representative  to  the  todependent  contractor  issue  justifying  the  decision  to  classify  the 
any  year  is  over  $5,000  (excludtog  before  the  end  of  June,  when  the  workers  as  todependent  contractors 
goods  which  cannot  be  resold,  such  as  present  moratorium  on  IRS  reclassif  i-  under  the  common  law. 
catalogs  or  display  items).  As  an  alter-  cations  expires.  I  am  therefore  pleased  Some  have  suggested  that  when  a 
native,  direct  sellers  may  elect  to  file  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  bustoess  has  acted  reasonably,  and  to 
regular  information  returns  for  sales  Iowa,  Senator  Orassley,  Chairman  of  good  faith,  to  classifying  certato  work- 
commissions  at  a  lower  annual  doUar  the  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Over-  ers  as  todependent  contractors,  it  may 
threshold  ($50  per  year,  per  recipient,  sight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  be  inappropriate  to  subject  that  busl- 
instead  of  $600).  To  qualify  for  this  has  announced  that  his  subcommittee  ness  to  the  risk  of  a  retroactive  assess- 
electlon  the  direct  seller  must  also  file  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  bill  on  April  ment  for  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes 
annual  information  reports  Identifytog  26. 1982.  It  faUed  to  withhold  from  Its  workers, 
substantially  aU  of  their  active  sales  In  drafting  this  bill  we  have  worked  In  certato  cases,  the  workers  them- 
force.  In  all  cases,  copies  of  the  Infor-  closely  with  toterested  members  of  the  selves  may  have  paid  their  correct 
mation  reports  must  be  sent  to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  IRS  and  the  tocome  and  social  security  self -employ- 
representative.  Treasury  Department.  I  am  confident  ment  taxes,  notwithstandtog  the  ab- 
When  a  direct  seller  is  required  to  that  this  bill  reflects  a  sound,  compro-  sence  of  withholding.  But  the  bustoess 
file  more  than  one  type  of  information  mise  position  that  can  be  supported  by  may  have  difficulty  obtatomg  the 
report  for  the  same  sales  representa-  bustoess  as  well  as  the  administration,  records  necessary  to  show  that  the 
tlve  (for  example,  a  gross  purchases  The  safe-harbor  provisions  of  this  workers'  taxes  were  paid.  In  other 
report  together  with  a  commission  bill  should  work  to  provide  much  cases,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  a  retro- 
report,  or  a  commission  report  togeth-  needed  certatoty  to  claaslf  ytag  workers  active  assessment  may  deter  a  bustoess 
er  with  an  Identifying  report)  the  for  tax  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  I  from  contesting  an  IRS  reclassif Ica- 
direct  seller  should  be  allowed  to  file  believe  that  this  bill  does  not  permit  tlon,  even  where  the  bustoess  was  jus- 
both  reports  on  one  form.  The  bill  any  workers  now  classified  as  employ-  tifled  to  treating  Its  workers  as  tode- 
contemplates  that  this  rule,  as  well  as  ees  under  the  common  law  to  switch  pendent  contractors.  The  threat  of  a 
other  rules  regardtog  the  proper  forms  their  status  to  that  of  an  todependent  large     retroactive     assessment     may 
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Induce  settlement  with  the  IRS  In 
cases  where  the  biisiness  was  entirely 
correct  in  its  actions. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others,  it  may 
be  appropriate  for  Congress  to  consid- 
er limiting  the  extent  to  which  em- 
ployment status  reclassifications  could 
result  in  large  retroactive  assessments, 
where  a  reasonable  basis  existed  for  a 
business  decision  to  classify  workers  as 
independent  contractors. 

''  ingress  might  also  wish  to  consider 
other  procedural  changes  that  might 
ease  the  threat  of  retroactive  reclassi- 
fications, such  as  providing  a  declara- 
tory judgment  procedure  for  employ- 
ment classification  issues,  or  allowing 
prepayment  Tax  Court  review  of  em- 
ployment tax  assessments.  Still  other 
suggestions  for  procedural  reforms 
have  been  advanced  in  the  past,  and 
perhaps  there  are  new  ideas  as  well. 

At  this  time.  I  am  not  committed  to 
any  particular  approach.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  the  procedural  prob- 
lems that  may  remain,  even  if  this  bill 
is  passed,  for  certain  businesses  whose 
workers  are  not  described  in  the  safe- 
harbor  provisions.  Accordingly,  when 
this  bill  is  considered  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  would  welcome  com- 
ments from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  IRS.  as  well  as  interested  rep- 
resentatives from  business  and  labor, 
regarding  procedural  problems  in  the 
employment  tax  area  and  possible  leg- 
islative responses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRS,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aruf  House  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea  aMembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  AME^a)MENT  OF  IM4 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Ttfle.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
aa  the  'Independent  Contractor  Tax  Clani- 
fication  and  Compliance  Act  of  1982". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

8K.  X.  ALTKKNATIVE  STA.NDAROS  FOR  DETERMIN- 
ING FOR  PI  RPOSE8  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
TAXES  WHETHER  INDIVIDUALS  ARE 
NOT  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  In  Ocnxrai..— Chapter  25  (relating  to 
general  provisions  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  36W.  ALTERNATIVE  STA.VDARD8  FOR  DETER- 
MINING FOR  PIRPOSES  OF  EMPLOY 
MENT  TAXES  WHETHER  INDIVIDUALS 
ARE  NOT  EMPLOYEES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  solely  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle  (other  than  chap- 
ter 22)  and  chapter  2,  if  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  are  met  with  respect 
to  service  performed  by  any  Individual— 

"(I)  such  service  shall  be  treated  as  being 
performed  by  an  Individual  who  Is  not  an 
employee,  and 


"(2)  the  service-recipient  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  employer  with  respect  to  such 
service. 

"(b)  Requirements.— The  requirements 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Control  of  hours  worked.— The  in- 
dividual controls  the  aggregate  number  of 
hours  worked  and  substantiaUy  all  of  the 
scheduling  of  the  hours  worked. 

"(2)  Place  of  business.— 

"(A)  In  general.- No  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  individual  (Lf  any)  with  re- 
spect to  the  service  is  provided  by  the  serv- 
ice-recipient unless  the  individual  pays  such 
service-recipient  rental  which,  under  the 
facts  and  circumstances.  Is  a  fair  rental. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  determining  princi- 
pal PLACE  OF  BUSINESS.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  no  place  of  business  which  is 
provided  an  Individual  by  a  service-recipient 
with  respect  to  any  service  shall  be  treated 
as  a  principal  place  of  business  of  such  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  the  service  if  substan- 
tially all  of  the  service  performed  by  the  in- 
dividual for  the  service-recipient  is  not  per- 
formed at  such  place  of  business  or  any 
other  place  of  business  provided  by  the  serv- 
ice-recipient. 

"(3)  Investment  or  income  fluctuation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  individual— 

"(i)  has  an  Investment  in  tangible  assets 
used  by  the  individual  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  the  service,  but  only  If— 

"(I)  such  assets  are  of  significant  value  in 
the  performance  of  the  service,  and 

"(ID  such  investment  is  a  substantial  eco- 
nomic investment  in  light  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  remuneration  received  for 
the  service,  or 

"(U)  risks  income  fluctuations  because 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  remuneration 
(whether  or  not  paid  In  cash)  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  Is  directly  related  to 
sales  or  other  output  rather  than  to  the 
number  of  hours  worked. 

"(B)  Special  rules.— 

"(i)  Certain  vehicles  not  taken  into  ac- 
count.—An  Investment  by  an  individual  in 
any  vehicle  which  Is  used  primarily  to  trans- 
port the  Individual  (and  any  tools,  samples, 
or  similar  items)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (AXi). 

"(11)  Other  output.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (AH  11),  the  term  other  output' 
includes  the  performance  of  services  but 
does  not  Include  piecework. 

"(4)  Written  contract  and  notice  of  tax 
responsibilities.— 

"(A)  Written  contract.— The  individual 
performs  the  service  pursuant  to  a  written 
contract  between  the  individual  and  the 
service- recipient— 

"(1)  which  was  entered  Into  before  the  per- 
formance of  the  service,  and 

"(11)  which  provides  that  the  Individual 
will  not  be  treated  u  an  employee  with  re- 
spect to  such  service— 

"(I)  for  punxMes  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and 
Income  tax  withholding,  and 

"(II)  for  purposes  of  the  employee  benefit 
provisions  specified  in  subsection  (eX2). 

"(B)  Notice  of  tax  responsibilities.— 
The  Individual  Is  given  written  notice  (in 
such  contract  or  at  the  time  such  contract  is 
executed)  which  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  individual  understands  his  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  the  payment  of  Federal 
self -employment  and  Income  taxes. 

"(5)  Filing  of  required  returns.— The 
service-recipient  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  6041 A  in  respect  of  such  service  at 
the  times  prescribed  therefor  (Including  ex- 


tensions thereof)  unless  the  failure  to  meet 
such  requirements  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.- 

"(1)  Service-recipient.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'service-recipient' 
means  the  person  for  whom  the  service  is 
performed. 

(2)  Section  not  to  apply  to  certain  indi- 
viduals.—This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an 
Individual  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 3121(d)  (relating  to  certain  agent-driv- 
ers, conunisslon-drivers,  full-time  life  insur- 
ance salesmen,  homeworkers,  and  traveling 
or  city  salesmen).  For  punioses  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  determination  of 
whether  an  individual  is  described  in  such 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  such  individual  is  also  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
3121(d). 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  contracts  entered 

INTO  BEFORE  JANUARY    1,    1B83.— With  reSpeCt 

to  written  contracts  entered  Into  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1983.  subsection  (b)(4)(A)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  If — 

"(A)  such  written  contract  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Individual  is  not  an  employee 
(either  by  specifying  that  the  Individual  is 
an  Independent  contractor  or  otherwise), 
and 

"(B)  the  notice  described  in  subsection 
(b)<4KE)  is  provided  before  January  1,  1983. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  determing  control 

OF      scheduling      OF      THE      HOURS      TO      BE 

WORKED.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (bKl), 
an  individual  shall  not  be  treated  as  not 
controlling  any  scheduling  of  hours  worked 
merely  because  such  individual's  control  is 
limited  as  a  result  of — 

"(A)  government  regulatory  requirements, 

"(B)  operating  procedures  and  specifica- 
tions the  service-recipient  Is  required  by 
contract  to  comply  with  (other  than  a  con- 
tract with  such  individual). 

"(C)  the  coordination  of  the  performance 
of  the  service  with  the  performance  of  other 
services  but  only  If  such  coordination  is 
done  by  a  person  other  than  the  service-re- 
cipient or  a  related  person,  or 

"(D)  the  control  of  access  to  any  premises 
by  the  service-recipient  but  only  If  such  In- 
dividual controls  the  scheduling  of  hours 
during  the  period  during  which  such  access 
Is  granted. 

"(d)  No  Inference  Where  Standards  Are 
Not  Met.— If  not  all  of  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  are  met  with  respect  to  any 
service— 

"(1)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  imply  that  the  service  is  per- 
formed by  an  employee  or  that  the  service- 
recipient  Is  an  employer,  and 

"(2)  any  determination  of  such  an  Issue 
shall  be  made  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"(e)  Relationship  to  Other  Provisions 
OF  Law.— 

"(1)  In  oenexal.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  fact  that  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  are  met  with 
respect  to  service  performed  by  an  Individ- 
ual— 

"(A)  shall  not  be  construed  to  Imply  that, 
for  purposes  of  any  provision  of  law  other 
than  chapters  2,  21.  23.  and  24,  the  service  is 
not  performed  by  an  employee  or  the  serv- 
ice-recipient is  not  an  employer,  and 

"(B)  any  determination  of  such  an  issue 
shall  be  made  as  If  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

'"(2)  Individual  not  entitlxd  to  exclu- 
sion FOR  certain  benepits.— If  all  of  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  subsection  (b)  are  met  with 
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respect  to  service  performed  by  an  individ- 
ual, such  individual  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  employee  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
provisions  of— 

"(A)  section  79  (relating  to  group-term  life 
insurance  purchased  for  employees). 

"(B)  section  101(b)  (relating  to  employees' 
death  benefits). 

"(C)  sections  104.  105.  and  106  (relating  to 
accident  and  health  insurance  or  accident 
and  health  plans). 

""(D)  section  120  (relating  to  group  legal 
service  plans). 

"(E)  section  127  (relating  to  educational 
assistance  programs). 

"(F)  section  129  (relating  to  dependent 
care  assistance  programs),  and 

""(G)  so  much  of  subtitle  A  as  relates  to 
contributions  to  or  under,  or  distributions 
under,  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  profit  shar- 
ing, or  annuity  plan,  or  by  a  trust  forming 
part  of  such  a  plan. 

Subparagraph  (G)  shall  not  apply  to  indi- 
viduals treated  as  employees  under  section 
401(cXl)  (relating  to  self-employed  Individ- 
uals):". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act.— 
Section  210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ttiereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"alternative  standards  for  determining 
whether  individuals  are  not  employees 
■"(p)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  rules  of  section  3508  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  apply 
and  any  reference  in  such  section  to  chapter 
2  or  21  of  such  Code  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude a  reference  to  this  title."'. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  25  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  3508.  Alternative  standards  for  deter- 
mining for  purposes  of  employ- 
ment taxes  whether  individuals 
are  not  employees.". 

SEC  1  INFORMA'nON  REPORTING  REQUIRKMENTS 
FOR  PAYMKNT8  OF  REMVNERA'nON 
FOR  SBRViCSS  AND  DIRECT  SALES. 

(a)  Oenixal  Rule.— Subpart  B  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to 
information  concerning  transactions  with 
other  persons)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  6041  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  W41A.  RETURNS  REGARDING  PAYMENTS  OF 
REMin(ERA"nON  FOR  SERVICES  AND 
DIRECT  SALES. 

"'(a)   Returns  Regarding  REmmERATioN 

FOR  SERVI(38.— If — 

"(1)  any  service-recipient  engaged  In  a 
trade  or  business  pays  in  the  course  of  such 
trade  or  business  during  any  calendar  year 
remuneration  to  any  person  for  services  per- 
formed by  such  person,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  of  such  remuneration 
paid  to  such  person  during  such  calendar 
year  is  $600  or  more. 

then  the  service-recipient  shall  make  a 
return,  according  to  the  forms  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  setting 
forth  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments and  the  name,  address,  and  identifi- 
cation number  of  the  recipient  of  such  pay- 
ments. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'service-recipient'  means  the 
person  for  whom  the  service  is  ijerformed. 

"(b)  Direct  Sales  of  t5,000  or  More.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  In  a  trade  or 
business  in  the  course  of  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness during  any  calendar  year  sells  con- 
sumer products  to  any  buyer  on  a  buy-sell 
basis,  a  deposit-commission   basis,  or  any 


similar  basis  which  the  Secretary  prescribes 
by  regulations,  for  resale  (by  the  buyer  or 
any  other  person)  in  the  home,  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sales  to 
such  buyer  during  such  calendar  year  is 
$5,000  or  more. 

then  such  person  shall  make  a  return,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  setting  forth  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  sales  and  the 
name,  address,  and  Identification  number  of 
the  buyer  to  whom  such  sales  are  made. 

"(2)   Election   not  to  have   subsection 

APPLY.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  person  may  elect, 
in  such  form  and  manner  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions, not  to  have  this  subsection  apply  with 
respect  to  returns  required  to  be  filed  for 
8Jiy  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Effect  of  election.- If  any  person 
makes  an  election  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  calendar  year— 

"'(I)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with  re- 
spect to  such  person  for  such  calendar  year 
by  substituting  tbO'  for  '$600'.  and 

"(11)  the  requirements  of  subsection  (g) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  person. 

"(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1>— 

""(A)  a  transaction  is  on  a  buy-sell  basis  if 
the  buyer  performing  the  services  is  entitled 
to  retain  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  the  buyer  purchases  the  product  and 
the  price  at  which  the  buyer  sells  the  prod- 
uct as  part  or  all  of  the  buyer's  remunera- 
tion for  the  transaction,  and 

'"(B)  a  transaction  is  on  a  deposit-commis- 
sion basis  if  the  buyer  performing  the  serv- 
ices Is  entitled  to  retain  the  deposit  paid  by 
the  consumer  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action as  part  or  all  of  the  buyer's  remu- 
neration for  the  transaction. 

"'(c)  Certain  Services  Not  Included.— No 
return  shall  be  required  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  if  a  statement  with  respect  to  such 
services  Is  required  to  be  furnished  under 
section  6051,  6052,  or  6053. 

'"(d)  Applications  to  Governmental 
Units.— In  the  case  of  any  payment  by  the 
United  States,  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  the  District  of  Colimibla.  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing,  any  return  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  officer  or 
employee  having  control  of  the  payment  or 
appropriately  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  return. 

""(e)  Statements  To  Bx  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons Wrrn  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Required  To  Be  Furnished.- Every 
person  required  to  make  a  return  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  shall  furnish  to  each 
person  whose  name  is  required  to  be  set 
forth  In  such  return  a  written  statement 
showing— 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  and  identification 
number  of  the  person  required  to  make 
such  return,  and 

'"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments 
(or  sales)  to  the  person  required  to  be 
shown  on  such  return. 

The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made. 

""(f)  Recipient  To  Furnish  Name.  Ad- 
dress. AND  loBirnncATiON  Number;  Inclu- 
sion ON  Return.— 

"(1)  Furnishing  of  information.— Any 
person  with  respect  to  whom  a  return  or 
statement  is  required  under  this  section  to 
be  made  by  another  person  shall  furnish  to 


such  other  person  his  name,  address,  and 
identification  number  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regiilations. 

'"(2)  Inclusion  on  return.— The  person  to 
whom  an  identification  number  is  furnished 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  Include  such 
number  on  any  return  which  such  person  is 
required  to  file  under  this  section  and  to 
which  such  identification  number  relates. 

"(g)  Returns  of  Direct  Sellers  Who 
Elect  Not  to  Have  Subsection  (b)  Apply.— 

"(1)  Returns.— If  any  person  elects  not  to 
have  subsection  (b)  apply  with  respect  to 
any  calendar  year,  such  person  shall  make  a 
return,  according  to  the  forms  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  setting 
forth  the  name  and  Identification  number 
of  each  buyer  with  respect  to  whom  such 
person  had  aggregate  sales  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  $50  or  more  during  the  cal- 
endar year. 

"(2)    Statements    to    be    furnished    to 

PERSON  with  respect  TO  WHOM  INFORMATION 

IS  REQtnRXD  TO  BE  FURNISHED.— Every  persoh 
making  a  return  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
furnish,  not  later  than  January  31  of  the 
year  following  the  year  for  which  such 
return  is  made,  to  each  person  whose  name 
is  set  forth  In  the  return  a  written  state- 
ment showing  the  name,  address,  and  identi- 
fication number  of  the  person  making  such 
return.". 

(b)  Penalties.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  additions  to  tax  and  addition- 
al amounts)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  6660  as  section  6661  and  by  inserting 
after  section  6659  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  (MO.  ADDITIONAL  AMOUNTS  Wnn  RESPECT 
TO  RETURNS  REQUIRED  BY  SECTION 
(MIA. 

"(a)  Failure  To  Pile  and  Incorrect  Fil- 
ings.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  each  fail- 
ure— 

"(A)  to  make  the  return  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6041A.  or  to  fur- 
nish the  statement  required  by  section 
6041A  (e).  with  respect  to  any  person  on  the 
date  prescribed  therefor  (determined  with 
regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing), 
or 

"(B)  to  include  on  any  return  or  statement 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  the  entire 
amoimt  required  to  be  Included. 

there  shall  be  paid  (upon  notice  and 
demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  tax)  with  respect  to  each  such 
failure,  unless  it  Is  shown  that  such  failure 
Is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to 
willful  neglect,  by  the  person  failing  to 
make  such  return,  to  furnish  such  state- 
ment, or  to  include  such  amount,  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(3)  Determination  of  amount.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  amount  determined 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

"(I)  1  percent  for  each  month  (or  portion 
thereof)  during  which  the  failure  continues 
(but  not  In  excess  of  5  percent),  multiplied 
by 

"(11)  the  amount  required  to  be  Included  in 
the  return  or  statement  involved  in  such 
failure  which  was  not  included  in  such 
return  or  statement. 

"(B)  Minimum  penalty.— In  the  case  of  a 
failure  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A).  the 
amount  determined  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  less  than  $50. 

"(C>  Special  rules  for  direct  sellers.- In 
the  case  of  a  failure  involving— 
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"(1)  ft  return  under  section  6041A(b),  or 
"(11)  a  statement  under  section  6041A(e) 
relating  to  such  return, 
subparmgraph  (A)(1)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting  W  of  1  percent"  for  1  percent"  and 
'I  percent'  for  5  percent". 
"(b)  Surcharge  ik  thr  Cask  of  MuLTiyLR 

ViOLATIOirS.— 

"•(1)  In  OBHRRAL.— There  shall  be  added  to 
any  amount  required  to  be  paid  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  any  person  with  respect  to 
any  failure  during  any  calendar  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  percentage  of  such  re- 
quired amount  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 
"If    the    noncompliance  The  percentage  l»- 

percentace  i»— . 

Over  10  but  20  or  leas 100 

Over  20 200 

"(2)  MnnitTnf  innnRR  or  failurxs  bktorr 
SURCHARGE  IMPOSE).— No  amount  shall  be 
added  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  total 
number  of  failures  by  the  person  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  amount  is  required  to  be 
paid  under  subsection,  (a)  for  any  calendar 
year  is  10  or  less. 

"(3)  NOHCOICnJAWCE  PERCKWTAOR  DETUfRD. — 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
'noncompliance  percentage'  means  a  per- 
centage equal  to  the  ratio  which  the  total 
number  of  failures  of  such  person  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  calendar  year  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  returns  and  statements 
which  are  required  to  be  fUed  by  such 
person  under  section  6041A  during  such  cal- 
endar year.". 
(2)  Prmalty  poh  failurr  to  riLR  seen  ON 

«041A(g)  RETURN  OR  STATEMXHT.— 

(A)  RrruRiis.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
6652(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  infor- 
mation at  source  payments,  etc.)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  to  make  a  return  required  by— 

"(A)  section  S041A(g)  (relating  to  returns 

of  direct  sellers),  or 
"(B)  section  6052(a)  (relating  to  reporting 

payment  of  wages  in  the  form  of  group-term 

life  Insurance).". 

(B)  STATXMKirrs.— Section  6678(1)  (relating 
to  failure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  Inserting 
"6041(d),'".  and 

(li>  by  Inserting 
"6041(a).'". 

(3)  STATtm  or 
6501(c)   (reUting   to 


"6041A(gK2).' 
"6041A(gKl).' 


after 
after 


UMiTATioNs.— Section 
exceptions  on  limita- 
tions on  assessment  and  collection)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Failure  to  tile  or  ruRNisH  cnTAiii 
DfroRMATioit  RETURNS.— Except  Rs  providcd 
In  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (4).  in  the  case  of 
a  failure  to  file  or  furnish  a  return  or  state- 
ment described  in  section  6041  A.  the  tax 
under  section  6660  may  not  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  in  court  for  the  collection  of 
such  tax  may  not  be  begun  without  assess- 
ment, more  than  6  years  after  the  last  date 
for  filing  such  return  or  statement  (deter- 
mined with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time 
for  filing).". 

(c)  Withholding  or  Tax  in  (Certain 
Cases.— Section  3402  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing at  source)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  Extension  or  Withholding  to  Cer- 
tain Persons  Where  iDXNTirriNo  Nuuer 
Missino  or  Incorrxct.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If,  in  the  case  of  a 
return  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
6041  A.  a  qualified  payee  with  respect  to 
such  return— 

"(A)  fails  to  provide  a  required  identifica- 
tion number,  or 


"(B)  provides  an  incorrect  required  identi- 
fication number. 

then  the  person  required  to  file  such  return 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  from  the  amount 
of  any  payment  required  to  be  Included  in 
such  return  a  tax  equal  to  15  percent  of 
such  amount. 

"(2)  Amounts  and  periods  or  witrholo- 

INC— 

"'(A)  Failure  to  supply  number.— In  the 
case  of  a  failure  described  in  paragraph 
(IKA).  the  tax  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deducted  and  withheld  on  any  amount 
which  is  paid  during  any  period  during 
which  a  required  identification  number  has 
not  been  provided  (or  during  the  7-day 
period  following  such  period). 

"(B)  Incorrect  iDENnricATiON  number.— 
In  the  case  of  an  incorrect  required  identifi- 
cation number  described  in  paragraph 
(1KB),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  quali- 
fied payee  that  the  qualified  payee  lias  60 
days  to  correct  such  number.  If  the  quali- 
fied payee  falls  to  correct  within  such  60- 
day  period,  the  tax  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  on  any 
amount  which  Is  paid  during  the  period— 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  8th  day  after  the 
date  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor  that 
the  payee  has  an  incorrect  required  identifi- 
cation number,  and 

"(11)  ending  on  the  8th  day  after  the  date 
the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor  that  such 
number  has  been  corrected. 

"(C)  Minimum  amount  required  bepore 
withholding.— No  amount  shall  t>e  deduct- 
ed and  withheld  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment required  to  be  Included  In  any  return 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  payment  and  all  previ- 
ous payments  during  the  period  for  which 
such  return  covers  exceeds  the  minimum 
amount  which  must  be  paid  before  such 
return  is  required  to  be  filed. 

"(3)   DEriNITIONS   AND   SPECIAL  RULES.- FOT 

purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Qualified  payee.— The  term  'quali- 
fied payee'  means  any  i>erson  with  respect 
to  whom  a  payment  Is  made  if  such  pay- 
ment is  required  to  be  Included  in  any 
return  described  in  paragraph  (1),  other 
than— 

"(1)  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof, 

"(11)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(ill)  an  organization  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(a).  or 

••(iv)  any  foreign  government  or  interna- 
tional organization. 

"(B)    RKQinRXD    IDKNTinCATTON    NUMBER.- 

The  term  required  Identification  number' 
means  an  identifying  number  which  Is  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  under  section 
6041A(fKl). 

"(C)  Amouttts  roR  which  withroloino 
OTHERWISE  RX4UIXZD.— No  tax  Shall  be  de- 
ducted or  withheld  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  amount  for  which  with- 
holding is  otherwise  required  by  this  title. 

""(D)  Appucation  roR  nummrs.— "The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  regulations  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  during  pericxla  during  which  a 
person  Is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  required 
Identification  number. 

"(E)  Amounts  required  to  be  included  in 
RETURNS.— The  determination  as  to  whether 
a  payment  is  required  to  be  Included  in  any 
return  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  minimum 
amount  which  must  be  paid  before  a  return 
isfUed. 

"'(F)  Coordination  with  otkbr  lac- 
TiOHs.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter  (other 


than  subsection  (n)).  and  so  much  of  sub- 
title F  (other  than  section  7205)  as  relates 
to  this  chapter,  payments  of  amounts  to  a 
qualified  payee  shall  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  wages  paid  by  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployee.". 

(d)  Appucation  With  Swcnon  6041.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6041  (relating  to  infor- 
mation at  source)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"-6041A  (a)  or  (b)"  before  "6042(aKI). 
6044(aHl)". 

(e)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  6041  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6041A.  Returns  regarding  payments  of 
remuneration  for  services  and 
direct  sales."" 

(2)  "The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  3660.  Additional  amounts  with  respect 
to  returns  required  by  section 
6041  A. 

"Sec.  6661.  Applicable  rules.". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  Alternative  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  amendemnts  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  shall  apply  to  service  performed  after 
the  earlier  of — 

(A)  June  30.  1982,  or 

(B)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transitional  rules.— 

(A)  Written  contracts.- A  written  con- 
tract shall  be  required  under  section 
3508(bK4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  added  by  section  2,  only  with  re- 
spect to  services  performed  after  December 
31,  1982. 

(B)  Persons  treated  as  emplotexs.— If, 
with  respect  to  service  performed  after  the 
date  determined  under  paragraph  (I)  and 
before  January  1. 1983— 

(i)  the  requirements  of  section  3508(b)  of 
such  Code,  as  so  added,  are  met  with  respect 
to  such  service,  and 

(11)  the  person  performing  such  service 
was  treated  as  an  employee  for  purposes  of 
such  Code. 

then  the  provisions  of  section  3508  of  such 
Code,  as  so  added,  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  service. 

(3)  Exclusions  prom  gross  income.— The 
provisions  of  section  3508(eK2)  of  such 
Code,  as  so  added,  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  after  the  date  determined  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Rxportino  Rkquirxmxnts  and  Penal- 
ties.— 

(1)  In  oxnxral.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a).  (bKl).  (bH3).  (d).  and  (e) 
of  section  3  shall  apply  to  payments  made 
after  December  31.  1962. 

(2)  Direct  sales.- The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6041A(b)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3),  and  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b)(2).  shall  apply  to  sales  described 
in  such  section  6041A(b)  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983. 

(c)  Withholding.— "The  amendments  made 
by  section  3(c)  shall  apply  to  payments 
made  after  December  31. 1983.* 
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By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  2370.  A  bill  to  amen(]  the  For8ig:n 
AfisiBtance  Act  of  1961  to  require  spe- 
cific authorization  for  the  provision  of 


additional  military  personnel,  security 
assistance,  or  defense  articles  for,  or 
for  carrying  out  certain  intelligence 
activities  with  respect  to,  any  country 
in  Central  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

rOREIGN  assistance  to  central  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr.  Tsongas,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  designed  to  insure 
full  congressional  participation  in  the 
decisionmaking  prcxiess  regarding  U.S. 
involvement  in  Central  America. 

I  aslt  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  measure  as  contained  in  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  which  Senator 
Tsongas  and  I  circulated  March  18, 
1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  620P.  Specific  Authorization  Re- 
quired FOR  Additional  Military  I»erson- 
NEL,  Security  Assistance,  or  Defense  Arti- 
cles FOR,  OR  Certain  Intelligence  Acttivi- 
ties  With  Respect  to.  Any  Country  in 
Central  America.— (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law— 

"(1)  no  United  States  military  personnel 
may  be  introduced  into  or  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  a  country  in  Central  America  if 
such  introduction,  assignment,  or  detail 
would  cause  the  number  of  United  States 
military  personnel  present  in  a  country  to 
exceed  the  number  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  present  in  such  country  30 
days  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section; 

"(2)  no  security  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished, directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  country 
In  Central  America  or  for  any  organization, 
group,  movement,  or  individual  in  such 
country; 

"(3)  no  defense  article  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  leased  under 
chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
or  loaned  under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  this 
Act  to  a  country  in  Central  America  or  to 
any  organization,  group,  movement,  or  indi- 
vidual in  such  country;  and 

"(4)  no  Intelligence  or  intelligence-related 
activity,  other  than  an  activity  intended 
solely  for  the  collection  of  necessary  intelli- 
gence, may  be  carried  out.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  respect  to  a  country  In  Central 
America; 
unless— 

""(A)  there  is  specific  authorization  for  the 
provision  of  such  personnel,  assistance,  or 
article,  or  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  ac- 
tivities; 

"(B)  the  Congress  has  declared  war;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of 
United  States  military  personnel  into  hostil- 
ities or  into  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  (other  than  under 
clause  (A)  or  (B)).  such  Introduction  is  nec- 
essary to  defend  the  United  States  from 


attack  or  to  evacuate  United  SUtes  citizens 
or  nationals  from  a  country  in  Central 
America. 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  its  de- 
termination to  consider  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  practicable  any  request  by  the 
President  for  specific  authorization  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  Central  America"  means 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Costa  Rl<^ 

"(2)  the  term  "security  assistance"  means— 

"(A)  assistance  under  chapter  2  (military 
assistance),  assistance  under  chapter  4  (eco- 
nomic support  fund  assistance),  chapter  5 
(military  education  and  training),  or  chap- 
ter 6  (peacekeeping  operations)  of  part  II  of 
this  Act: 

"(B)  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services, 
extensions  of  credits  (including  participa- 
tions in  credits)  and  guarantees  of  loans 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

""(C)  any  license  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  to  or  for  the  armed  forces,  police, 
InteUigence,  or  other  internal  security 
forces  of  a  foreign  country  under  section  38 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  or 

"(D)  military  assistance  or  any  assistance 
described  in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C).  which  is 
provided  under  section  614  of  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

"(3)  the  term  "specific  authorization' 
means— 

'"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  provision  of  person- 
nel, security  assistance,  or  defense  articles, 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  author- 
izes and  appropriates  (or  otherwise  pro- 
vides) funds  or  otherwise  establishes  the 
level  of  program  activity  and  which— 

""(i)  approves  of  an  activity,  program, 
project,  operation,  or  country  with  respect 
to  which  such  personnel,  assistance,  or  arti- 
cle is  proposed  to  be  made  available,  and 
which  approves  of  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel, amount  of  such  assistance,  or  value 
of  such  article,  as  justified  by  the  President 
in  his  presentation  materials  transmitted  to 
the  Congress;  or 

"(11)  expressly  provides  for  the  availability 
of  such  personnel,  assistance,  or  article  only 
for  a  particular  country  and  only  in  certain 
numbers  of  personnel,  certain  amounts  of 
assistance,  or  certain  valuation  of  articles; 
or 

"'(B)  in  the  case  of  any  intelligence  or  in- 
telligence-related activity  (other  than  an  ac- 
tivity intended  solely  for  the  collection  or 
necessary  intelligence),  the  specific  approval 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  carrying  out  of  such  activity  in  a  par- 
ticular country  in  Central  America. 

"(4)  the  term  "United  SUtes  military  per- 
sonnel" means  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Including  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  participating  In 
any  multinational  force,  and  other  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense  other 
than  such  members  or  personnel  who  are 
required  for  the  security  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  and  consular  posts  of  the  United 
States  in  a  cotmtry. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section.". 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18,  1982. 
Dear  Colleague:  There  is  no  question 
that  the  American  public  has  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  direction  of 
the  Administration's  policy  toward  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America,  both  Individually 
and  collectively.  And  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
public  fully  expects  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  Its  institutional  responsibility 
by  responding  to  this  concern  and  by  pro- 
viding a  national  forum  where  this  policy 
can  be  seriously  considered  and  debated. 

Because  we  share  this  concern  and  be- 
cause we  firmly  believe  in  the  need  to  re- 
spond to  it,  we  have  drafted  the  enclosed 
legislative  proposal  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  ensure  full  Congressional  participation  in 
the  development  of  United  States  policy 
toward  our  Central  American  neighbors.  In 
broad  outline,  this  proposal  will  require, 
upon  enactment,  and  for  two  years  thereaf- 
ter, prior  Congressional  authorization  for 
sending  U.S.  military  personnel  or  furnish- 
ing U.S.  military  or  security  assistance  to 
the  Central  American  nations.  In  addition, 
it  will  require  prior  approval  of  any  planned 
or  continuing  covert  or  paramilitary-related 
activity  conducted  in  or  with  respect  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

"This  prop(}sal  is  purposefully  designed  to 
address  the  Administration's  apparent  mili- 
taristic approach  to  Central  America,  its 
seemingly  open-ended  military  commitment 
to  El  Salvador  and  its  determination,  if 
press  reports  are  accurate,  to  undermine  or 
destabilize  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
This  proposal,  in  our  view,  is  a  counter- 
weight to  the  Administration's  vow  to  rule 
out  nothing  In  its  dealing  with  Central 
America  and  Its  intense  preoccupation  with 
Sovlet-C^iban  Involvement  in  the  region. 
"The  Congress  must  play  a  more  active  role 
in  redirecting  a  policy  that  has  become  as 
confused  as  it  is  dangerous. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  public,  no  less  than 
our  strongest  and  closest  allies,  sense  this 
confusion  and  danger  and  are  asiting  that 
the  Administrations  policy  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  evaluated  at  each  step  along 
the  way.  And  Congress  has  the  clear-cut 
Constitutional  responsibility  to  respond  and 
to  guarantee  a  full  and  complete  debate  on 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Central 
America. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  what  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  was  designed  to  accomplish.  And 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  role  in 
Central  America,  we  are  determined  to 
make  the  system  work.  We  will  do  so  by  of- 
fering the  legislative  proposal  described 
above  as  an  amendment  to  the  Administra- 
tlon"s  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  shortly. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Prior  specific  authorization  by  Congress 
of  all  security  assistance  programs  for  the 
nations  of  Central  America.  This  would  in- 
clude the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program, 
the  Ek^nomic  Support  F^ind  Program,  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram, and  leases  and  licenses  of  defense 
equipment. 

2.  Prior  specific  authorization  by  Congress 
of  any  security  assistance  provided  under 
Special  Presidential  Authority  (Sec.  614  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act)  and  the  Defense 
Stockpile  Drawdown  authority  (Sec.  506  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act)  for  Central 
America. 
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3.  Prtor  specific  authorization  by  Congress 
of  any  reprogrammlng  request  for  security 
assistance  for  Central  America. 

4.  Prtor  specific  authorization  by  Congress 
of  any  defense  personnel  dispatched  to  Cen- 
tral America  above  current  levels. 

5.  Prior  specific  approval  by  six  Congres- 
sional Committees  (House  Foreign  Affairs. 
Appropriations,  Intelligence  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations.  Appropriations,  and  In- 
telligence) of  any  planned  or  continuing 
covert  action  in  Central  America. 

6.  The  bill  does  not  affect  the  Presidents 
authority  to  protect  the  security  of  Ameri- 
can Uvea  and  property  in  Central  America. 

7.  The  bill  applies  to  only  Central  America 
(Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua)  and  the  provisions  of 
it  will  expire  two  years  after  enactment. 

In  summary,  then,  we  see  this  proposal  as 
a  temporary,  but  necessary,  measure  to 
ensure  full  Congressional  partnership  in  the 
development  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Central 
America  at  this  critical  Juncture  in  our  rela- 
tions with  that  region.  In  offering  this  pro- 
posal, we  wish  to  emphasize  that  It  is  of  lim- 
ited duration  and  limited  scope.  It  applies 
only  to  Central  America  and  contains  no 
prohibition  on  D.8.  Involvement  in  the 
region.  Rather,  it  mandates  Congressional 
participation  in  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  our  involvement 
Sincerely. 

CHUSTOPHZB  J.  DODD, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Paul  E.  Tsoroas, 

U.S  SenatoT.m 


By   Bfr.   SASSER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  IwomnE.  Mr.  Aitdrzws.  and 
Mr.  JomfSTOK): 
S.  2371,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aliow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  and  pay- 
ments to  sheltered  workshops;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SRZLTKRXS  WORKSHOP  TAX  CRZOrt  ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  S.  2371.  the  Shel- 
tered Workshop  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1982.  I  Introduce  this  legislation  in 
order  to  help  the  American  business 
community  and  sheltered  workshops 
throughout  the  country  form  a  close 
working  relationship  that  will  help 
sheltered  workshops  grow  and  expand 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Before  I  briefly  describe  this  legisla- 
tion, let  me  first  say  a  few  words  about 
sheltered  workshops  and  their  impor- 
tance to  handicapped  Individuals. 

In  my  Judgment,  sheltered  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  centers  repre- 
sent some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
community  caring  and  self-help  that 
exist  today.  They  are  beacons  of  hope 
for  thousands  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals whose  Indomitable  spirit  is  help- 
ing them  become  productive  members 
of  our  society. 

These  institutions  extend  a  helping 
hand  and  a  healthy  hope  to  the  handi- 
capped. They  are  workplaces  which  re- 
spect the  Individual  dignity  of  handi- 
capped individuals. 

In  short,  the  4.400  workshops  and  re- 
habilitation centers  throughout  this 
Nation  are  more  than  Just  places  of 
work.  They  are  places  of  caring,  com- 


passion and  love.  They  are  places 
where  the  individual  self-worth  of 
handicapped  Americans  is  renewed  on 
a  dally  basis. 

In  Bristol,  Tenn..  for  example,  we 
have  a  very  successful  rehabilitation 
center:  170  people  come  there  every 
day  in  order  to  learn  work  skills  and 
contribute  In  their  own  special  way  to 
the  world  of  work. 

I  understand  that  there  are  50  more 
people  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  accept- 
ed to  the  center.  I  am  told  that  if  the 
center  were  fully  expanded,  it  could 
serve  some  300  individuals. 

But  the  success  of  sheltered  work- 
shops cannot  be  measured  in  dry  sta- 
tistics. It  is  measured  by  the  day-to- 
day work  that  they  do  in  providing 
training  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
handicapped. 

Sheltered  workshops  and  regional 
centers  have  had  a  phenomenal 
growth  In  this  country.  In  1961.  there 
were  541  workshops  which  served 
about  30.000  individuals.  Now  we  have 
4,431  workshops,  and  they  employ 
some  198.000  workers. 

In  Tennessee  alone  there  are  more 
than  100  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
centers  working  with  handicapped  in- 
dividuals day  in  and  day  out. 

But  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  times  often  remain  diffi- 
cult for  the  handicapped.  Our  country 
and  our  State  are  being  rocked  by 
high  imemployment.  high  interest 
rates,  and  a  lack  of  economic  growth. 
And  this  year  we  may  see  Federal  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  funds  reduced 
by  a  third,  from  $925  million  to  about 
$625  million. 

Federal  budget  cuts  and  a  declining 
economy  place  the  handicapped  at  a 
disadvantage. 

So  we  must  continue  to  seek  alterna- 
tive ways  of  keeping  sheltered  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  centers  thriv- 
ing in  the  years  ahead. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Sheltered  Workshop  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1982.  This  legislation  will  provide  a 
permanent  business  tax  credit  for  con- 
tributions to  sheltered  workshops  ef- 
fective January  1,  1981. 

It  will  permit  businesses  to  contrib- 
ute up  to  $5,000,000  per  corporation  to 
these  centers  and  reduce  their  tax  li- 
ability on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  It 
will  permit  small  and  large  businesses 
to  get  the  maximum  benefit  for  their 
contributions  to  a  sheltered  workshop. 

With  this  legislation,  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  centers  would  be  able  to 
increase  their  fujidralsing  activities  at 
the  local  level. 

Initial  estimates  by  the  Joint  Tax- 
ation Committee  indicate  that  my  leg- 
islation could  help  assure  as  much  as 
$100  to  $150  million  in  increased  busi- 
ness contributions  to  sheltered  work- 
shops annually. 

I  hope  that  American  business  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  handi- 
capped so  that  the  handicapped  can 


continue  to  contribute  their  skills  and 
spirits  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  S,  2371  has  already  received  a 
strong  show  of  support  in  Tennessee. 
The  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Bristol  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center  In  Bristol,  Term.;  the  Sunshine 
Sheltered  Workshop  of  KnoxvlUe, 
Term.;  Helping  Hands  of  Hawkins 
County,  Tenn.;  the  Michael  Dunn 
Center  of  Kingston,  Tenn.;  the  Tri- 
Center  Adult  Enrichment  Center  of 
Lexington,  Tenn,;  and  the  Tennessee 
State  E>epartment  of  Finance  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  have  also  received  let- 
ters of  commendation  for  S.  2371  by 
several  workshops  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  the  Bristol  Re- 
gional Rehabilitation  Center  and  the 
Tennessee  State  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration in  support  of  S.  2371  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bristol  Rkgiohal 
Rkhabiutation  Centxr.  Inc., 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  April  6,  1982. 
Senator  Jm  Sasskr. 
Russell  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sknator  Sasskr:  It  was  very  good  to 
have  you  with  us  last  Friday  and  to  luiow  of 
your  interest  in  the  handicapped  citizens  of 
our  state  aind  county. 

The  legislation  you  propose  to  Introduce 
on  April  13,  1982,  is  most  exciting.  I  believe 
that  it  will  assist  sheltered  worlishops  and 
industry  alike  by  ftirther  strenghenlng  the 
natural  lx>nd  that  exists  between  them.  I 
also  believe  that  it  answers  the  oUl  of  the 
current  administration  to  find  new  and  cre- 
ative ways  to  solve  our  problems  when  possi- 
ble at  a  local  level.  Certainly,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Iceeping  local  dollars  in  the  local 
community  thus  creating  more  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  our  handi- 
capped fellow  citizens. 

Again.  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  for 
taking  the  initiative  on  this  most  important 
matter.  It  is  most  personally  gratifying  to 
me  and  to  all  connected  with  the  Bristol  Re- 
gional Rehabilitation  Center. 

I  wish  you  all  sorts  of  success  and  stand 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Wxlthy  H.  Som. 

Director. 

DXPARTMKIfT  OP  FlNAMCX 

AlfD  APMINISTRATIOH, 

Nashville,  Tenn..  February  19,  1982. 
Hon.  Jakxs  R.  Sasskr. 
Russell  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  Sasskr:  I  commend  you  for 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would  encour- 
age business  and  industry  to  become  more 
supportive  of  accredited  sheltered  work- 
shops as  a  result  of  tax  incentives. 

I  have  reviewed  the  discussion  draft  of 
your  bill  and  hope  you  will  be  successful  in 
gaining  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Hklen  a.  Allkn, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  acknowledge  the  contributions 
that  many  people  in  the  Bristol  Re- 
gional Rehabilitation  Center  have 
made  to  this  legislation.  In  particular, 
Ms.  Welthy  Soni.  director  of  the  Bris- 
tol Center.  Mrs,  Gwen  Fleming  and 
Mrs.  Dot  Mattlson,  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Bristol 
Center,  have  been  very  helpful  In  de- 
veloping this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  James 
Fransen  of  Senate  legislative  counsel 
for  his  assistance  in  drafting  S.  2371, 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Inoitye. 
Senator  Andrews,  and  Senator  John- 
ston for  their  cosponsorshlp  of  S. 
2371. 

I  have  Introduced  many  pieces  of 
legislation  In  the  Congress.  I  have  In- 
troduced them  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Tennessee.  But  I  can  cer- 
tainly say  that  thi?  legislation  will 
always  have  a  special  place  In  my 
heart,  for  It  springs  from  the  work  and 
the  love  of  all  the  good  people  In  the 
Bristol  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center  and  in  sheltered  workshops 
throughout  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, a  summary  of  S,  2371  be  print- 
ed along  with  the  fuU  text  of  S,  2371. 
the  Sheltered  Workshop  Tax  Credit 
Act  of  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXTMIIART  OP  SRZLTKRKD  WORKSHOP  TAX 

Crkdit  Act  op  1982 

The  bin  provides  for  an  income  tax  credit 
of  up  to  (5,000,000  for  contributions  to  shel- 
tered workshop."!  There  are  4,431  sheltered 
workshops  in  the  country  which  assist  some 
198,163  workers. 

The  credit  is  not  refundable.  It  is  only 
good  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  has 
taxable  income,  (i.e.  if  a  taxpayer  has  only 
$2  million  in  taxable  income  and  takes  the 
full  $5  million  contribution,  he  may  only 
take  a  credit  of  (2.000,000.) 

The  bill  provides  for  a  3  year  carry-back 
and  a  15  year  carry-forward  for  the  tax 
credit  so  that  the  credit  can  be  spread  over 
a  number  of  years.  Thus,  in  the  above  exam- 
ple, a  corporation  could  take  a  (2  million 
credit  in  one  year  and  then  allocate  the  re- 
maining (3  million  dollars  over  the  remain- 
ing time. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  credit  may  not 
be  used  by  a  "paper"  or  "shell"  corp>oration 
that  is  controlled  by  another  corporation 
which  has  made  the  maximum  contribution. 
Only  one  credit  may  be  used  by  a  controlled 
group  of  corporations. 

A  business  taxpayer  may  not  use  this 
credit  and  also  take  a  deduction  as  a  chari- 
table contribution  for  the  same  contribu- 
tion. 

The  tax  credit  is  only  good  for  contribu- 
tions to  "sheltered  workshops"  certified  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  workshops  ad- 
ministered by  State  and  local  governments. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bill  would  produce 
some  (100  million  to  (150  million  a  year  in 
additional  business  contributions  to  shel- 
tered workshops  throughout  the  country. 

The  bill  would  take  effect  on  January  1 
1982, 


S.  2371 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asfembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  44H.  CREDIT  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  SHELTERED 
WORKSHOPS. 

"(a)  In  Genkral.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 170  (c))  of  the  taxpayer  to  a  qualified 
sheltered  workshop. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)       MAXIlCTTlf       dollar       AMOUNT.— The 

amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  shall 
not  exceed  (5.000.000. 

"(2)  Liability  por  tax.— 

"(A)  In  gkneral.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shaU  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  lmp>osed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  designation  than  this  section, 
other  than  credits  allowable  by  sections  31, 
39,  and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter'  shall  not  include  any  tax  treated  as 
not  imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  53(a). 

"(B)  Carryback  and  carryover  op  unused 

CREDIT,— 

"(1)  Allowance  op  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  the  'unused  credit  year"),  such 
excess  shall  be— 

"(Da  sheltered  workshop  credit  carryback 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(II)  a  sheltered  workshop  credit  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  IS  taxable  years  follow- 
ing the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  before  January  I. 
1982,  this  section  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subclauses 
(I)  and  (ID)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  clause  (ii),  such  unused  credit 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(11)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
clause  (i)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(ID  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 


"(C)  DKPINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULXS.— For 

purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualified  sheltkred  workshop.— 
The  term  'qualified  sheltered  worlcshop' 
means  a  sheltered  workshop  which— 

"(A)  is  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons  at  special  minimum 
wages  pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  or 

"(B)  which  is  administered  by  a  State  or 
local  government. 

"(2)  Aggregation  op  expenditures.— 

"(A)  Controlled  groot*  op  corpora- 
tions,—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

"(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(U)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  payments  giving 
rise  to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  all  trades  or  business  (whether  or  not 
incorporated)  which  are  under  common  con- 
trol shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

"(11)  the  credit  (if  any)  aUowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  person  shall  be  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  increase  in  qualified 
research  expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 

The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shaU  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  Allocations.— 

"(A)  Passthrough  in  the  case  op  subchap- 
ter s  corporations,  etc.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 52  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Allocation  in  the  case  op  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(d)  Denial  op  Double  Benepit.— No  de- 
duction or  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  is  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).". 

(bXl)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
55(c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "44H(b)(2)  (A)."  before  "53(b)". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  items  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(30)  (Credit  under  section  44h.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  44H,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44H  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation.". 

(3)(A)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  limitations  on  unused  investment 
credits,  work  incentive  program  credits,  new 
employee  credits,  alcohol  fuel  credits,  for- 
eign taxes,  and  capital  losses),  as  in  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  with  and  after 
the  first  taxable  year  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
apply,  is  amended— 
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(I)  by  Inaerting  "to  any  unuaed  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44H(b)<2) 
(B)."  after  440<bH2).".  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  "SHELTERED  WORK- 
SHOP CREDITS.'  after  "EMPLOYEE 
STOCK  OWNERSHIP  CREDITS."  In  the 
section  heading. 

(B)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amend- 
^ 

(1)  by  inserting  "to  any  unuaed  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44H(bK2) 
(B),"  after  "440(b)(2).".  and 

(11)  by  inserting  "SHELTERED  WORK- 
SHOP CREDITS."  after  "EMPLOYEE 
8TCX:K  OWNERSHIP  CniEDITS."  in  the 
section  heading. 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing sheltered  workshop  credits,"  after  "em- 
ployee stock  ownership  credits,"  in  the  item 
reUting  to  section  383. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  6511(d) 
(4)  of  such  Code  (defining  credit  carryback) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback,  and  sheltered  work- 
shop credit  carryback". 

(5)  Section  6411  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
quick  refunds  In  respect  of  tenUtive  carry- 
back adjustments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownership  credit"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
sheltered  workshop  credit"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "by  a  sheltered  workshop 
credit  carryback  provided  by  section  44H(b) 
(2)"  after  "by  an  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryback  provided  in  section  440(b) 
(2),"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (3); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  an  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  employee  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  a  sheltered  workshop  credit  carry- 
back from":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "research  and  experi- 
mental credit  carryback)"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  sheltered 
workshop  credit  carryback,  to  an  investment 
credit  carryback,  a  new  employee  credit  car- 
ryback, a  research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or  an  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryback)". 

(cXl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8096  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  designation  of 
Income  tax  payments  to  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  44G"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "44G.  and  44H" 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  a  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  44G  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  44H.  Credit  for  payments  to  sheltered 
workshops.", 
(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  ISIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spxctzr.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  lnoxm), 
and   the   Senator   from   Alaska   (Mr. 


MtTRKOWSKi)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1688.  a  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment. 

S.  1838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1838.  a  biU  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  Noel 
Orantes. 

8.  194T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947,  a  bill 
to  improve  Small  Business  access'  to 
Federal  Procurement  Information. 

S.  2001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  "Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2001,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act  to  prohibit  any  State 
from  requiring  that  a  registered  trade- 
mark be  altered  for  use  within  such 
State  and  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise with  special  emphasis  on  the 
preservation  of  small  business. 

S.  3043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ni<x- 
LES)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2043,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  mailing  of  identification 
documents  bearing  a  false  birthdate. 

S.  3048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2048,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  eligibil- 
ity for  burial  benefits  in  the  case  of 
certain  veterans  of  war  whose  bodies 
are  not  claimed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moykihan.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2061,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  of  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  and  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  tJLcnxtr&sxna., 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2086.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain procedures  to  accompany  reviews 
of  continuing  eligibility  for  disability 
insurance  benefits. 

8.  3134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2124,  a 


bill  to  provide  relief  from  honey  im- 
ports. 

8.  3149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  BAncns).  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2149.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  deferrals  on  repayment, 
and  a  moratorium  on  foreclosures,  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
loans  for  borrowers  temporarily 
unable  to  make  payments  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control. 

S.  3158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES).  the  Senator  from  Nebi-acka 
(Mr.  Exon).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Husdleston),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2158,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  and  direct  the  pay- 
ment of  an  incentive  grant  for  high- 
way safety  programs  to  any  State  in 
any  fiscal  year  during  which  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  include  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated; to  establish  a  national  driver 
register,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2159,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
provide  that  Judgment  debts  resulting 
from  a  liability  which  is  based  on  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged. 

8.  3318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2218,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  programs  of  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area 
through  the  use  of  funds  obtained 
from  the  development  of  methane  gas 
resources  within  the  Fountain  Avenue 
landfill  site  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

S.  3363 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2263,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  provide  increased  penalties  for 
illegal  distribution  of  controlled  sub- 
stances in  or  adjacent  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 
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S.  3397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatcw.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2297.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  protection 
for  shopping  centers  and  their  tenants 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159,  a  Joint  resolution  enti- 
tled the  "White  House  Conference  on 
Productivity  Act." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Armstrong)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
181.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
designate  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  25 
through  May  2.  1982.  as  "Jewish  Herit- 
age Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLOTION  185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danporth),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  185.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  national  policy  on 
exports  of  U.S.  produced  food  and 
food  products. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  congratulate 
Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America  on  the  celebration 
of  its  70th  anniversary. 

SENATE  (X>NCURBZNT  RESOLUTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  75,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  preserve 
fiscal  year  1980  impact  funding  levels, 
with  adjustments  for  inflation. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  299,  a  resolution  to 
designate  May  4,  1982,  as  "Interna- 
tional Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 


Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  352,  a  resolution 
to  oppose  the  elimination  of  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
(COLA'S)  in  social  security  benefits 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  National 
Commission  on  S(x;ial  Security 
Reform  has  reported  its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  353,  a 
resolution  expressing  support  for  pre- 
ventive health  programs. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1244  proposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  20.  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symmns,  The 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1349  proposed  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 20,  a  resolution  providing  for 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
■nON  80— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  INTER- 
EST RATES 

Mr.  EXON  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  80 

Whereas  real  Interest  rates  (the  difference 
between  given  rates  and  the  underlying  In- 
flation rate)  are  excessively  high  by  histori- 
cal Standards; 

Whereas  these  high  Interest  rates  have 
been  a  major  cause  of  our  country's  current 
deep  recession,  and  a  sustained  economic  re- 
covery Is  unlikely  without  lower  Interest 
rates; 

Whereas  high  Interest  rates  have  been  a 
cause  of  increased  unemployment,  and  have 
hurt  businesses  which  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  high  Interest  rates,  including  the 
housing  Industry  and  thrift  institutions,  the 
automobUe  industry,  farmers,  and  others: 

Whereas  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  be- 
coming larger  in  part  because  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing net  interest  costs: 

Whereas  American  exports,  including  ag- 
ricultural exports,  are  suffering  because  our 
own  high  interest  rates  have  diminished  the 
buying  power  of  foreign  currencies  and  such 
high  Interest  rates  threaten  a  deepening 
worldwide  recession; 

Whereas  lower  re»i  interest  rates  in  our 
country  would  aUow  for  an  economic  recov- 
ery, reduce  Federal  deficits  through  lower 
net  Interest  costs  and  greater  economic 
growth,  help  interest-sensitive  businesses 
and  industries,  increase  export  demand,  and 
provide  for  better  relations  with  our  allies. 

Whereas  interest  rates  are  directly  affect- 
ed by  the  money  supply  targets  set  and  ob- 


served by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  increase  1982  mone- 
tary targets  to  encourage  Interest  rates  to 
faU; 

(2)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Administration 
shall  work  together  to  set  targets  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1982  which  are  consistent  with 
economic  recovery  and  a  fiscal  policy  which 
provides  for  a  balanced  budget  by  no  later 
than  the  mid-1980's:  and 

(3)  if  fiscal  policy  or  new  economic  condi- 
tions require  a  change  from  the  direction 
set  forth  by  this  resolution,  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nsince  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  so  advised  by  the 
President  or  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  President. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  what  I  believe  is  a  most 
important  concurrent  resolution 
which  deals  with  high  interest  rates. 

The  resolution  directs  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  responsible  to  Congress,  to  In- 
crease its  monetary  targets  for  1982  to 
encourage  interest  rates  to  fall.  The 
resolution  directs  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
administration  to  work  together  to  set 
targets  for  the  remainder  of  1982 
which  are  consistent  with  economic  re- 
covery and  a  fiscal  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  budget  by  no  later 
than  the  mid-eighties. 

Action  by  Congress  along  these  lines 
is  needed  right  now.  Although  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  long-term  so- 
lution to  our  economic  difficulties  is  to 
change  fiscal  policy  to  match  income 
with  outgo,  in  the  short-term  passing  a 
resolution  of  this  nature  is  one  thing 
we  can  do  to  give  our  economy  a 
chance  to  begin  to  recover  yet  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  with  each  day  that 
passes  that  any  new  and  more  inten- 
sive constriction  of  the  money  supply 
will  result  in  absolutely  strangling  a 
1982  economic  recovery.  Yet  with  the 
current  targets  a  further  tightening  is 
almost  certain  to  happen.  The  risks  of 
Congress  inaction  are  far  greater  than 
any  risks  which  would  be  associated 
with  the  passage  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. « This  resolution  deals  only 
with  1982,  and  the  risk  of  this  action 
refueling  the  fires  of  inflation  is  small 
compared  to  the  risk  of  sliding  further 
into  an  already  worsening  recession. 
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Purthermore,  this  resolution  calls 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  administration  to  work  together 
on  setting  new  1982  monetary  targets, 
so  that  monetary  policy  and  fiscal 
policy  will  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  take  economic  matters 
into  its  own  hands.  The  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  not  only  fiscal  policy, 
but  also  monetary  policy,  rests  with 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider and  enact  this  resolution. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ENERGY  POUCY  AND 
CONSERVATION— S.  2332 

AMEirOMXirT  NO.  1354 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. ) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2332)  to  extend  the  expi- 
ration date  of  section  252  of  the 
Energy  and  Policy  Conservation  Act. 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  31.  1982.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1937,  which  extended  the  antitrust  im- 
munities provision  in  section  252(J)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  for  60  days.  The  bill  was  enacted 
on  April  1,  1982,  as  Public  Law  97-163. 
This  act  enables  oil  companies  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  international  energy 
program  without  violating  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.  1937.  as  reported,  extended  this 
immunity  from  April  1,  1982.  until 
June  30.  1985.  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1937, 
which  would  not  have  disturbed  the 
extension  until  June  30,  1985,  but 
which  would  have  added  other  matters 
related  to  emergency  preparedness. 
However,  because  the  leadership  was 
unable  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  these  and  other  amendments, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  simply  provide 
for  a  60-day  extension  of  the  antitrust 
immunity.  On  April  1,  Senator 
McClurz  introduced  S.  2332  which 
would  extend  the  antitrust  immunity 
until  July  1,  1983.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  will  again  face  this  issue  in 
May. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2332.  which  is  essentially 
the  same  amendment  which  I  intend- 
ed to  offer  to  S.  1937. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
Its  roots  in  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage which  he  submitted  to  the  Senate 
when  he  vetoed  S.  1503.  the  Standby 
Petroleimi  Allocation  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  S.  1503  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  but  principal  among  them 
was  his  contention  that  first,  he  al- 
ready has  ample  authorities  under  ex- 
isting law  to  respond  to  a  petroleum 


supply  disruption,  and  second,  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  will  form 
the  backstop  for  our  economy  in  the 
event  of  a  disruption.  His  veto  message 
said: 

Today  I  have  ample  powers  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  protect  national  security, 
meet  our  treaty  obligations  and  assure  es- 
sential public  health  and  safety  functions. 

I  have  already  described  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  debate  over  S.  1503  why 
there  is  substantial  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er the  President  in  fact  has  sufficient 
authorities  to  cope  with  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  interruption.  I  cited  in 
particular  an  internal  memorandum  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  that  indicated 
that  even  the  Justice  Department  and 
Department  of  E^nergy  advocated  the 
enactment  of  additional  emergency 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Government  develop  con- 
tingency plans  to  implement  whatever 
authorities  do  exist.  We  cannot  wait 
until  the  crisis  hits  to  begin  planning 
what  to  do.  Yet.  in  hearings  before  the 
Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  emergency  preparedness  tes- 
tified that  detailed  contingency  plans 
do  not  exist  yet.  Therefore,  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  introducing  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress by  September  1,  1982.  a  report 
describing  his  authorities  to  respond 
to  a  petroleum  supply  disruption. 

In  addition,  the  President  must 
submit  in  his  report  comprehensive 
contingency  plans  by  which  he  would 
implement  the  authorities  under  exist- 
ing law.  Mr.  President,  I  would  empha- 
size that  nothing  in  my  amendment 
would  provide  any  petroleum  alloca- 
tion authority  to  the  President. 

The  second  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  require  the  President  to 
take  advantage  of  the  current  glut  of 
oil  on  the  world  market  and  to  estab- 
lish an  aggressive  effort  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleimi  reserve.  In  his 
veto  message  on  S.  1503,  the  President 
said: 

The  current  world  oil  situation,  with  de- 
clining prices  and  ample  supplies,  provides 
the  best  opportunity  for  future  prepared- 
ness. This  Is  why  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  add  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve as  fast  as  permanent  storage  becomes 
available. 

The  President  used  the  term  "per- 
manent storage"  as  a  qualifier  because 
in  fact  the  SPR  program  is  not  seeking 
to  buy  oil  In  any  significant  quantities 
right  now.  despite  the  glut  of  oil  on 
the  market  at  rock-bottom  prices.  The 
oil  already  under  contract  for  delivery 
to  the  SPR  is  sufficient  to  fill  the 
available  permanent  storage  capacity. 
In  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Einergy  and  Natural  Resources,  wit- 
ness after  witness  has  testified  that 
there  is  abundant  storage  capacity 
available  in  the  private  sector  at  very 
attractive  rates  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  lease  as  interim  storage 


and  fUl  with  oil  while  the  permanent 
storage  facilities  are  under  construc- 
tion. Not  only  could  we  achieve  500 
million  barrels  in  storage  approxi- 
mately 2  years  earlier  than  under  ex- 
isting plans,  we  could  very  well  save 
money  In  the  process.  The  spot  price 
of  OPEC  crude  oil  is  about  $5  per 
barrel  less  than  the  contract  price  for 
OPEC  crude.  Unless  we  turn  to  inter- 
im storage  we  cannot  take  advantage 
of  this  bargain  on  the  spot  market. 

My  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  fill  the  SPR  at  300,000 
barrels  per  day  until  500  million  bar- 
rels are  in  storage.  Current  law  re- 
quires the  President  "to  seek  to  fill"  at 
300.000  barrels  per  day  untU  750  mil- 
lion barrels  are  in  storage. 

I  should  hasten  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  current  law  would  permit  the 
President  to  lease  facilities  for  tempo- 
rary storage  of  SPR  oil.  My  Intent 
with  this  amendment  is  to  clarify  ex- 
isting law  so  that  no  one  can  hide 
behind  arguments  that  there  are  legal 
impediments  to  the  use  of  Interim 
storage  as  a  means  of  accelerating  the 
rate  of  SP»R  oil  procurement. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
require  a  300,000  barrel  per  day  fill 
rate  until  500  million  barrels  are  in 
storage.  Existing  law  requires  the 
President  "to  seek  to  fill"  at  300,000 
barrels  per  day  until  750  million  bar- 
rels are  in  storage.  In  changing  the  750 
million  to  500  million  barrels,  there  is 
no  intent  on  my  part  to  imply  that  the 
SPR  should  ultimately  contain  less 
than  750  million  barrels  or  even  less 
than  1  billion  barrels,  which  was  the 
original  size  visualized  in  1975.  Rather, 
a  500  million  barrel  SPR  is  the  mini- 
mum size  national  reserve  that  we 
should  achieve  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thereafter,  the  SPR  could  be  enlarged 
at  perhaps  a  lesser  pace. 

I  am  including  a  summary  of  my 
aunendment  and  I  would  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  my  amendment  and 
a  summary  of  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  and  summary  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Recori),  as 
follows: 

Strike    everything    after    the    enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  foUowlnr 
EXTXifsiON  or  cmTAni  iirnouf ational  energy 

mOCRAM  AUTHORrriBS 

Sxcnoif  1.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  252  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6272(J))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  1,  1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1983". 

COirriHOEHCT  PUUflflMO 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation     Act,     relating     to     standby 
energy  authorities,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  C— Report  to  Congress  oh 
PrTROLXuii  Supply  Disruption  Authorities 

"Sec.  271.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  September  2, 
1982,  a  report  containing— 
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"(a)  a  memorandum  of  law  describing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  President  under  existing  law  to 
address  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  available  to 
the  United  SUtes.  and 

"(b)  comprehensive  contingency  plans  (in- 
cluding alternative  options)  by  which  the 
President  would  implement  the  authorities 
described  under  subsection  (a).". 

STRATSGIC  PrrROLEUM  RESERVE  AMENDMEHTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  160(c)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6240(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  The  President  shall  immediately 
undertake,  and  thereafter  continue  (subject 
to  paragraph  (2)),  crude  oil  acquisition, 
transportation,  and  Injection  activities  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  assure  that  crude  oil  in 
permanent  or  Interim  storage  facilities  In 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  will  be  In- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least 
300,000  barrels  per  day. 

"(2)  The  requirements  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  cease  to  apply  when  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  products  stored  within  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  Is  at  least 
500,000,000  barrels.". 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  subsection  (a) 
shaU  be  July  1.  1982. 

"(c)  Section  159(f)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240(f))  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  a  ";"  in 
lieu  of  the  "."  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4), 
and  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (5)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  the  storage  of  crude  oil  in  interim 
storage  facilities,". 

(d)  Section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6247)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  construed— 

"(IKA)  to  limit  the  Account  from  being 
used  to  meet  expenses  related  to  interim  fa- 
cilities for  the  storage  of  crude  oil  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  or 

"(B)  to  require  the  preparation  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  Plan  prior  to  the  storage  of 
crude  oil  in  interim  storage  facilities. 

"(2)  The  use  of  the  Account  In  the 
manner  described  In  subparagraph  (1)(A)  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  total  amounts  obligated  from  such 
Account  in  any  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  No  action  related  to  the  storage  of 
crude  oil  in  existing  facilities  for  Interim 
storage  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term  as  it  Is  used  In  section 
102(2KC)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

"(g)  Crude  oil  stored  in  Interim  storage  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  section  16(Kc)(l)  shall  be 
considered  to  be  In  storage  in  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve.". 

IMPACT  STUDY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  analyze  the 
Impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and  on 
consumers  In  the  United  States  of  reliance 
on  market  allocation  and  pricing  during  a 
severe  oil  supply  shortage.  Such  analysis 
shall- 

(1)  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of 
such  reliance. 

(2)  distinguish  between  the  Impacts  of 
such  reliance  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness (Including  small  business)  and  on 
households  of  different  income  levels. 


(3)  specify  the  nature  and  administration 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
be  followed  including  emergency  tax  cuts, 
emergency  block  grants,  and  emergency 
supplements  to  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, and 

(4)  describe  the  likely  mpact  on  the  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  products  of  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  (including  emer- 
gency authorities)  affecting  the  price  or  al- 
location of  petroleum. 

Projections  must  be  made  of  the  effect  of 
the  disruption  on  the  price  of  motor  gaso- 
line, home  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel  and  on 
Federal  tax  revenues.  Federal  royalty  re- 
ceipts and  State  and  local  tax  revenues. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  containing  the  analysis  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  along  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate. 

CONTIKUATIOH  OP  PETROLEUII  PRODUCT 
IRPORJCATION  COLLECnOH 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6381 
and  following)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PETROLEUM  PRODUCT  IKPORMATIOH 

"Sec.  507.  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall,  pursuant  to  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  President  or  his  delegate  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  collect  Informa- 
tion on  the  pricing,  supply,  and  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  at  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels,  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  Such 
Information  shall  be  substantially  of  the 
same  type  as  was  collected  during  Septem- 
ber 1981  by  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration In  connection  with  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.". 

SUMMARY  or  SENATOR  JACKSON'S  AMENDMENT 
TO  S.  2332 

lEA  Anti-tnut  Immunity  Extension 

Sec.  1  extends  the  lEA  anti-trust  immuni- 
ty until  July  1,  1983,  the  same  date  con- 
tained in  S.  2332,  as  Introduced. 
Contingency  Plans 

Sec.  2  requires  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress  by  September  1,  1982.  a  report  de- 
scribing his  authorities  to  deal  with  a  petro- 
leum supply  disruption  and  describing  his 
contingency  plans  for  implementing  those 
authorities. 

Strateffic  Petroleum  Reserve 

Sec.  3  requires  the  President  "to  fill"  the 
SPR  at  300,000  barrels  per  day  beginning 
July  1,  1982,  and  to  maintain  this  rate  until 
500  million  barrels  are  In  storage.  ((Current 
law  requires  the  President  "to  seek  to  fill" 
at  300,000  B/D  until  750  million  barrels  are 
in  storage.) 

Up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  obligated 
from  the  off-budget  SPR  Petroleum  Ac- 
count may  be  used  to  meet  expenses  associ- 
ated with  interim  storage  facilities  for  the 
SPR. 

(a)  No  amendment  to  the  SPR  Plan  is  re- 
quired for  the  administration  to  commence 
Interim  storage. 

(b)  Interim  storage  in  existing  facilities 
does  not  require  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement. 

Studies  from  S.  1S03  Conference  Report 

(Sections  4  and  S) 
(a)  Sec.  4,  Impact  Study,  appeared  in  a 
modified  version  as  sec.  3  of  S.  1503  confer- 
ence   report.    Requires    the    President    to 
submit  a  report  analyzing  the  impact  on 


consumers  of  reliance  on  the  free  market 
and  Includes  Sen.  Bradley's  recycled  reve- 
nues study.  The  President  must  Include  In 
his  report  the  likely  Impact  of  State  and 
local  allocation  and  pricing  laws  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  In  a  disruption  and 
projections  of  certain  petroleum  prices  and 
government  revenues  during  a  disruption. 

(b)  Sec.  5  appeared  as  sec.  284  in  S.  1503 
conference  report  and  was  Itnown  as  the 
RaUsback  amendment.  Requires  collection 
of  Information  on  petroleum  distribution  on 
a  State-by-State  basis  under  existing  law.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES, 
RESEARCH  AND  RULES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Expenditures,  Re- 
sesirch  and  Rules,  of  the  Goverrmien- 
tal  Affairs  Committee,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April 
14,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  to  dis- 
cuss Public  Law  96-511,  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATERS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  at  9 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  S. 
1777,  a  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
boundary  of  that  portion  of  the 
Acadia  National  Park  as  lies  within 
the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine;  and 
S.  1872,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Utah  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the 
recreation  facilities  and  programs  of 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
through  the  use  of  funds  obtained 
from  the  development  of  methane  gas 
resources  within  the  Poimtaln  Avenue 
landfill  site  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  14,  to  discuss 
pending  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  PORZIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  at  3:30 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  briefing  on  the  United 
States-China-Taiwan  situation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUHCOMMITm  ON  AGIUCm.TU1tAL  CRZDIT  AMD 
RUKAL  CECnUnCATTON 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
April  15.  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  2314.  a  bill  to  authorize  funding 
levels  for  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Farm  Home  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hearing  more  and  more  about  a  "nu- 
clear freeze."  and  unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  we  are  going  to  hear  a  whole  lot 
more  in  the  next  few  months.  The 
heat  Is  on.  the  pressure  is  being  turned 
up.  and  you  can  bet  it  will  continue. 
The  tack  right  now  is  to  picture  the 
entire  country  as  marching  in  the 
streets,  demanding  a  unilateral  freeze, 
one  that,  we  are  told,  the  Soviets  will 
"surely"  emulate. 

We  have  heard  all  this  before,  of 
course.  During  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings. Paul  Warnlie's  views  of  "apes  on 
a  treadmill"  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  I  thought  his  views  silly 
then,  and  told  him  so.  I  continue  to 
think  they  are  silly,  and  they  are  no 
more  persuasive  when  put  forward  in 
terms  of  a  "nuclear  freeze"  than  they 
were  in  the  SALT  II  context. 

Mr.  President.  I  advocated  genuine 
nuclear  arms  reduction.  I  continue  to 
advocate  it.  I  opposed  the  SALT  II 
treaty  then,  and  would  today,  because 
it  did  not  constitute  genuine  arms  re- 
duction. The  same  applies  to  the  talk 
of  a  "nuclear  freeze."  I  would  welcome 
steps  which  would  lead  to  a  genuine 
reduction  in  the  tension  in  interna- 
tional affairs  that  rules  the  world 
today.  The  simple  question  is  whether 
this  "nuclear  freeze"  is  likely  to 
reduce  those  tensions,  or  to  make 
them  worse. 

Two  retired  admirals,  with  whom  I 
have  not  always  agreed  in  the  past, 
have  recently  written  on  this  subject. 
They  identify,  quite  accurately,  I 
think,  the  motives  behind  the  current 
push  for  a  "nuclear  freeze."  with  the 
motives  that  underlay  the  push  for  a 
SALT  II  treaty.  They  are  also  particu- 
larly adept  at  analyzing  the  real,  as 
opposed  to  the  intended,  consequences 
of  such  a  freeze.  I  think  they  are  right 
on  the  money,  and  that  their  analysis 
is  very  valuable. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  it. 
I  ask  that  their  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  column  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (Utah)  Times.  Mar. 
30.  19821 

Is  "NnCLKAR  PRXEZZ"  PROPOSAL  JuST  SALT 
II  RXSURIUCnED? 

(By  Elmo  Zumwalt  and  Worth  Bagley) 

The  ease  with  which  Leonid  Brezhnev  la 
able  to  dupe  numbers  of  free  world  leaders 
while  pursuing  his  evil  aims  Is  reminiscent 
of  Hitler's  successes  in  the  Chamberlain  era. 
The  latest  example  of  Chamberlainism  is 
the  proposed  bipartisan  resolution  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  Introduced  In  Congress  under 
the  leadership  of  Sens.  Ted  Kennedy  and 
Mark  Hatfield  and  Reps.  Edward  Markey, 
Silvio  Conte,  and  Jonathan  Bingham. 

We  think  that.  If  passed,  the  resolution 
would  bring  deep  elation  to  the  Kremlin. 

The  operative  language  of  the  resolution 
provides: 

"1.  As  an  Immediate  strategic  arms  control 
objective,  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should:  (A)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race;  (B)  decide  when  and 
how  to  achieve  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  future 
deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles 
and  other  delivery  systems:  and  (C)  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  destabilizing  weapons 
whose  deployment  would  make  such  a 
freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

"2.  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
pursue  major,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems,  through  annual  per- 
centages or  equally  effective  means.  In  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability." 

naOHSS  ASVAITTACKS 

In  the  lineup  of  today's  central  strategic 
nuclear  systems,  the  Soviet  Union  has  im- 
mense advantages  over  the  United  States: 
twice  the  prompt  area  destruction  capabil- 
ity, twice  the  throw  weight,  thrice  the 
megatonnage,  and  quadruple  the  prompt 
hard  target  kill  capability  with  ballistic  mis- 
sUes.  Realistic  assumptions  indicate  that  in 
an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  kill  1(X)  to  160  million  Americans 
while  losing  10  to  20  million  Soviet  citizens. 
Congress  thus  rejected  and  Moscow  deeply 
coveted  the  SALT  II  agreement  that  would 
have  frozen  these  advantages. 

In  the  lineup  of  the  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  Eivope,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
achieved  similar  advantages  In  recent  years: 
two  to  three  times  the  number,  six  times 
the  area  destruction  capabUlty,  10  times  the 
throw  weight,  and  25  times  the  megaton- 
nage. Here  again.  Brezhnev's  recent  propos- 
al to  freeze  such  weapons  would  ratify  the 
Soviet  theater  nuclear  superiority. 

The  "complete  halt"  proposed  In  Items  1 
(A)  and  1  (C)  aiMve,  If  carried  out,  would 
have  the  effect  of  providing  indefinitely  for 
Soviet  nuclear  superiority  at  both  the  cen- 
tral strategic  and  European  theater  level.  It 
would  prevent  NATO  from  carrying  out  Its 
agreed  deployment  of  572  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  to  Europe,  In  partial  compen- 
sation for  the  300  more  powerful  Soviet  SS- 
20  missiles,  with  their  three  warheads  each, 
which  are  already  In  Europe.  And  It  would 
directly  overturn  the  congressional  decision 
not  to  ratify  SALT  II. 

Thus,  the  proposed  joint  resolution,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  have  the  effect  of  accom- 
plishing for  Brezhnev  what  he  sought  to  ac- 
complish by  an  approved  SALT  II  and  an 
Implemented  freeze  of  European  nuclear 
weapons. 


KvmY  mcnrrivE  to  stall 


With  this  guaranteed  superiority,  Moscow 
would  have  every  Incentive  to  stall  indefi- 
nitely on  the  reductions  proposed  in  Item  2. 

Moreover,  the  call  for  a  "verifiable"  freeze 
is  fatuous  pettifoggery  In  the  light  of  con- 
tinuing Soviet  refusal  to  permit  the  requi- 
site on-site  inspections  to  detect  cheating. 
Our  government  has  compiled  Irrefutable 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  currently 
In  blatant  violation  of  the  1925  Oeneva  Pro- 
tocol and  the  1972  Biological  Warfare  Con- 
vention as  well  as  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
civilized  behavior  in  Its  clandestine  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  warfare  against  Afghan 
nationals  and  antl-Commimlst  Laotian  guer- 
rillas. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  relevant 
and  useful  for  the  congressional  sponsors  of 
the  joint  resolution  to  have  called  for  a 
joint  resolution  asking  the  United  Nations 
to  investigate  these  Soviet  violations  of 
international  law  and  for  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  these  and  other  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreements.  In  this 
way  the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  public  could 
better  be  provided  a  base  to  evaluate  the  re- 
alism of  any  subsequent  verification  propos- 
als with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Item  KO's  proposal  to  "give  special  atten- 
tion to  destabilizing  weapons  whose  deploy- 
ment would  make  such  a  freeze  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve"  is  dangerously  misleading. 
In  actual  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  already  has 
deployed  Its  destabilizing  weapons,  the  308 
huge  SS-18  super  missiles  with  their  10  war- 
heads which  give  the  Soviet  Union  Its  first- 
strike  capabUlty  to  destroy  almost  all  of  the 
U.S.  ICBMs.  unlaunched  bombers,  and  in- 
port  submarines.  Until  recently,  it  has  been 
U.S.  policy  not  to  build  a  similar  first-strike 
capability. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  force  Moscow  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  on  this  Issue,  the  Kremlin 
must  perceive  that  the  MX  missile  and  an 
accurate  Trident  II  are  being  built.  If  this 
resolution  were  passed,  congressional  sup- 
port for  going  forward  with  these  programs 
would  decrease. 

The  freeze  resolution  Is  a  political  gim- 
mick to  capitalize  on  the  increasing  popular- 
ity of  the  free  world  anti-nuclear  movement, 
similar  to  what  Chamberlain  sought  to  ac- 
complish when,  in  returning  from  appeasing 
Hitler  at  Munich,  he  heralded  the  "peace  in 
our  time"  that  led  to  World  War  II. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  unsettling  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
part  this  country  has  played  in  draft- 
ing the  proposed  treaty  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea.  an  agreement  that  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  the  "new 
international  economic  order"  that 
the  Third  World  has  been  advocating 
in  recent  years.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  imagine  an  agreement  that 
would  compromise  American  values 
more  than  this  one  does.  The  treaty 
would  place  the  future  development  of 
the  oceans  in  the  hands  of  an  interna- 
tional body  with  the  power  to  tax.  fix 
prices,  set  limits  to  production,  control 
marketing  operations  completely,  and 
enforce  the  transfer  of  technology 
from  multinational  corporations  to 
the  Third  World.  Some  have  suggested 
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recently  that  our  country  might 
accept  the  treaty  if  temporary  conces- 
sions were  made  to  the  American  cor- 
porations that  would  be  doing  the  ini- 
tial work  of  exploring  the  seabed.  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  us  to 
follow  such  a  course  as  long  as  the 
treaty  contains  any  provision  for  a 
global  cartel. 

In  view  of  these  recent  develop- 
ments, I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  April  16. 
1982.  edition  of  the  National  Review 
entitled  "How  To  Give  Away  Your 
Future:  Law  of  the  Sea"  which  shows 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  our 
country  to  accept  the  agreement.  The 
author.  William  R.  Hawkins,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Radford  Univer- 
sity in  Radford,  Va.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Review,  Apr.  16.  1982) 

How  To  OivB  Away  Yotn»  Fdturb:  Law  of 

THE  Sea 

(By  William  R.  Hawkins) 

"No  national  Interest  could  justify  ceding 
sovereign  control  of  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  the  Third  World."  One 
could  add  that  not  only  national  Interest 
but  sound  economics  and  political  philoso- 
phy would  also  fall  to  justify  .such  a  transfer 
of  sovereignty.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  the 
threat  that  confronts  the  United  SUtes  at 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference— a  threat 
which  Leigh  S.  Ratiner,  who  made  that 
statement,  came  to  know  quite  well  as  chief 
U.&  negotiator  at  the  Conference  during 
the  mid-seventies. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  (I^SC)  was 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1973,  though  preparations  for 
such  a  conference  had  been  in  progress  for 
many  years  before  that.  The  Tenth  Session, 
which  opened  in  March  of  last  year,  was 
meant  finally  to  produce  a  treaty  governing 
the  use  of  all  the  world's  oceans,  the  sea  life 
therein,  the  minerals  beneath,  and  the  air 
above.  This  expectation  was,  thankfully, 
dashed  by  the  last-minute  Intervention  of 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

On  March  2,  1981  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Halg  announced  that  there  were  "se- 
rious problems"  with  the  proposed  treaty 
and  ordered  the  UJS.  delegation  not  to  allow 
the  negotiations  to  be  concluded  until  the 
State  Etepartment  had  throughly  reviewed 
the  matter.  A  week  later,  the  day  before  the 
conference  was  to  open,  George  H.  Aldrich, 
and  six  of  his  aides  were  removed  as  U.S. 
delegates.  Aldrich,  who  had  been  Acting 
Special  Representative  of  the  President  at 
the  LSC,  was  a  holdover  from  the  Carter 
Administration.  In  announcing  the  change, 
the  State  Department  said  that  President 
Reagan  wanted  to  appoint  his  own  people  to 
the  delegation  and  to  make  a  "clean  break" 
with  the  past. 

The  Reagan  Administration  was  following 
a  OOP  platform  plank,  which  said  that 
"Multilateral  negotiations  have  thus  far  in- 
sufficiently focused  attention  on  the  United 
States'  long-term  security  requirements. " 
The  LSC  wcs  specifically  listed  as  a  problem 
area:  negotiations,  said  the  platform,  "have 
served  to  inhibit  United  States  exploration 
of  the  seabed  for  Its  abundant  natural  re- 
sources." The  development  of  new  sources 
of  supply  for  minerals  as  well  as  for  energy 
is  critical  to  the  long  run  security  and  pros- 


perity of  the  West.  The  oceans  have  the  po- 
tential for  meeting  a  large  portion  of  this 
need. 

Attention  has  focused  in  the  past  on  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  natural  gas  on  the  continen- 
tal shelf  and  more  recently  on  the  mining  of 
manganese  nodules  in  the  deep  seabeds 
beyond  the  shelf.  There  are  two  million 
square  miles  of  shelf  area  where  oil  and  gas 
might  be  found;  estimates  of  500  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  1.5  quadrillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  are  not  uncommon.  Manganese 
nodules,  meanwhile,  actually  contain  about 
30  percent  manganese;  they  also  contain 
nickel  (1.4  percent),  copper  (1.2  percent), 
and  cobalt  (0.25  percent).  The  U.S.  is  de- 
pendent on  Imports  for  98  percent  of  its 
manganese,  94  percent  of  its  cobalt,  and  73 
percent  of  Its  nickel. 

Manganese  is  an  important  industrial 
metal  used  in  steel  making.  Manganese 
alloys  are  used  in  aircraft  com[>onents, 
mining  machinery,  railroad  track,  and 
heavy  equipment  of  all  kinds.  NlcKel  is  also 
important  for  steel  alloys,  as  Is  cobalt, 
which  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with 
chromium  to  produce  heat-resistant  alloys 
for  jet  engines.  So  far,  Zaire  has  a  near  mo- 
nopoly on  the  export  of  cobalt,  but  in  recent 
years  Soviet-armed  guerrillas  have  disrupt- 
ed Zaire's  pnxluction.  The  most  important 
raid  was  in  1979,  shortly  after  the  USSR 
had  made  a  surprise  purchase  of  a  two-year 
supply  of  cobalt  on  the  world  market.  Secre- 
tary Halg  Is  right  to  worry. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  up  to  16  bil- 
lion tons  of  manganese  nodules  In  the  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  alone.  Nodules  aJso  exist  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Indian  Oceans.  Several  interna- 
tional consortia,  including  groups  headed  by 
Kennecott,  Lockheed,  U.S.  Steel,  and  Inco, 
would  like  to  develop  nodule  mining,  but 
they  are  afraid  to  commit  the  billions  of 
dollars  needed  because  of  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

The  propceed  Law  of  the  Sea  is  flawed  in 
nearly  every  aspect.  Its  provisions  are  heavi- 
ly weighted  against  the  industrialized  na- 
tions and  their  international  companies.  Its 
proposed  supranational  bureaucracy  would 
strangle  economic  development.  Finally,  at 
bottom,  it  rests  on  a  philosophical  founda- 
tion that  Is  wholly  fallacious— and  danger- 
ous. 

As  outlined,  the  treaty  would  establish  a 
Seabed  Authority  modeled  on  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  Authority  would  operate 
on  the  basis  of  one-natlon/one-vote  and 
would  thus  have  a  permanent  Third  World 
majority;  it  would  have  exclusive  control  of 
the  Issuance  of  licenses  for  private  and  state 
companies  to  mine  the  deep-seabed  beyond 
territorial  waters;  It  would  have  the  power 
to  tax  companies  engaged  In  ocean  mining, 
the  revenues  to  go  to  support  the  Authority 
and  Third  World  nations  unable  to  partici- 
pate In  ocean  mining  themselves;  it  would 
fix  prices,  set  limits  on  production,  and  con- 
trol marketing  operations  of  ocean  re- 
sources; and  it  would  establish  programs  for 
the  transfer  of  technology  from  multina- 
tional corporations  to  Third  World  nations. 
OUR  leverage:  monet 

The  Seal}ed  Authority  would  place  un- 
precedented power  In  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
national agency  in  which  the  U.S.  and  other 
industrial  countries  would  have  minimal  In- 
fluence. Having  Its  own  source  of  revenues, 
the  Authority  would  be  Immune  from  the 
only  leverage  Industrial  nations  now  have 
on  such  agencies:  finances.  (The  U.S.  is  ex- 
pected, incidentally,  to  provide  $250  million 
in  Interest-free  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
establish  the  Authority.)  It  would  be  the  ul- 


timate redistributlve  mechanism.  A  Third 
World  majority  of  have-nots  would  be  en- 
throned in  a  position  to  regulate  and  tax 
the  technologically  advanced  corporate  enti- 
tles of  the  haves. 

Richard  A.  Prank,  head  of  President  Car- 
ter's National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, concedes  that  "even  if  amend- 
ed by  the  United  States,  the  treaty  would 
represent  U.S.  acquiescence  in  multilateral 
and  fairly  democratic  decision-making  on  re- 
sources and  abandonment— in  the  first  seri- 
ous encounter  over  the  new  international 
economic  order—of  U.S.  control  commensu- 
rate with  its  interests  as  a  producer,  con- 
sumer, and  donor.  The  treaty  would  place 
restrictions  on  a  previously  free  market  and 
require  U.S.  financing  of  a  multilateral  com- 
petitor." 

The  multilateral  competitor  to  which  Mr. 
Prank  refers  is  "the  Enterprise. "  The  Enter- 
prise would  be  a  supranational  mining  cor- 
poration established  by  the  Seabed  Author- 
ity to  develop  the  oceans  in  competition 
with  private  corporations.  Private  compa- 
nies would  even  have  to  cooperate  In  this 
process,  since  the  Authority  would  have  the 
power  to  require  that  private  corporations 
share  their  technology  with  the  Enterprise 
and  do  much  of  the  exploration  work  for  it. 

As  bad  as  this  seems.  It  was  Initially  even 
worse.  The  Group  of  77  (a  coalition  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  actually  numbering 
114),  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  I<5C,  originally  wanted  to  freeze  private 
enterprise  out  of  the  oceans  entirely.  Under 
its  plan,  the  Enterprise  would  have  been  a 
monopoly.  In  1976  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  persuaded  the  Group  of  77  to 
compromise  and  allow  private  companies  to 
compete  with  the  Enterprise.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, the  Seabed  Authority  could  very  easily 
rig  the  game  so  that  private  companies 
would  be  dissuaded  from  entering  the 
oceans,  thus  creating  a  de  facto  Enterprise 
monopoly.  In  such  an  event,  the  Enterprise 
would  become  a  ready-made  cartel  for  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

Private  mining  companies  can  foresee  the 
following  disincentives  if  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
is  ever  adopted:  Licenses  and  Fees:  The  pro- 
posed fee  for  processing  a  license  is 
$100,000,  plus  $1  million  per  year  for  explo- 
ration. For  commercial  development,  a  com- 
bination of  fees  and  profit-sharing  would  be 
established.  Even  then,  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee that  any  specific  company  would  be  able 
to  obtain  a  license.  One  can  well  imagine 
the  criteria  the  Authority  might  insist 
u[>on,  such  as  ending  trade  with  South 
Africa  or  Israel,  or  participating  in  joint 
ventures  with  Third  World  companies. 

Production  and  Price  Controls:  Clearly 
these  could  make  private  operations  uncom- 
>ti€utlve  either  with  the  Enterprise  or  with 
Third  World  nations  which  now  produce 
minerals  for  export.  Such  states  would 
surely  lobby  to  prevent  ocean  mining  from 
undercuttirig  their  position.  The  Authority 
is  not  likely  to  side  with  private  companies 
against  such  a  lobby.  Prcxluction  quotas 
almost  beg  to  become  part  of  a  protectiorust 
policy. 

LocAc  of  a  grandfather  clause 

There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  which  obli- 
gates the  Authority  to  award  a  license  to  a 
company  already  engaged  in  mining  a  par- 
ticular site.  While  this  is  not  a  major  prob- 
lem at  the  moment,  because  seabed  mining 
Is  a  new  field,  it  has  served  as  a  deterrent  to 
companies  which  might  otherwise  have 
started  exploration. 
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Mandatory  transfer  of  technology 
Third  World  nations  constantly  complain 
that  Western  corporations  withhold"  tech- 
nology from  them  through  patents  and  se- 
crecy. And  so  they  do— for  a  perfectly  good 
reason.  New  technology  Is  expensive  to  de- 
velop, and  companies  can  only  recover  their 
Investment  In  research  If  they  retain  exclu- 
sive use  of  a  new  method.  The  profits  from 
new  techniques  are  thus  an  important  In- 
centive to  scientific  progress. 

These  problems  are  neither  trivial  nor 
subtle.  How,  then,  did  the  United  SUtes 
allow  itself  to  get  so  deeply  Involved? 

The  Group  of  77  has  never  made  a  secret 
of  its  Intentions  to  use  the  LSC  to  redress 
the  economic  balance  between  the  rich  and 
poor  nations.  The  same  countries  which 
pushed  for  the  LCS  in  1973  pushed  for  the 
Declaration  for  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  in  the  1974 
General  Assembly.  However,  the  U.S.  had 
its  own  reasons  for  going  along  with  the 
ISC. 

In  the  19608  the  U.S.  became  concerned  at 
the  trend  among  coastal  states  toward  ex- 
tending their  claims  to  territorial  waters 
beyond  the  traditional  three-mile  limit.  In 
1958  only  18  sUtes  claimed  waters  beyond 
three  miles,  but  by  1968  there  were  43  sUtes 
claiming  12  or  more  miles.  This  was  deemed 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
particularly  in  terms  of  navigation  but  also 
in  terms  of  fishing  rights,  which  were  un- 
limited in  International  waters.  The  military 
was  also  concerned  about  the  impact  on 
fleet  movements  and  security  of  subma- 
rines. 

The  advent  of  the  LSC  has  not  halted  this 
trend:  by  1978  the  number  of  sUtes  claim- 
ing territorial  waters  of  12  or  more  miles 
had  grown  to  69,  11  of  which  claimed  waters 
out  to  two  hundred  miles.  The  U.S.  entered 
the  \SC  with  the  limited  goal  of  trading 
some  concessions  on  profit-sharing  from 
ocean  mining  for  restraints  on  territorial 
claims. 

There  has  been  some  muted  success  on 
this  point.  The  treaty  recognizes  12  miles  as 
the  standard  for  territorial  waters;  it  then 
grants  the  coastal  states  another  188  miles 
beyond  this  as  their  "economic  zone." 
within  which  they  will  exercise  sovereignty 
over  all  resources,  living  and  non-living. 
However,  freedom  of  navigation  through 
the  zone  is  allowed  as  it  would  be  in  interna- 
tional waters.  This  meets  the  minimum 
American  goal,  though  Just  barely.  Territo- 
rial waters  have  been  expanded,  and  the 
economic  zone  does  shift  most  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  with  its  potentiaUy  rich  oil  and 
natural-gas  deposits,  from  international  to 
national  waters. 

The  price  that  was  paid  for  this  minimal 
achievement  was  very  high:  the  granting  of 
all  of  the  ocean's  deep-sea  resources  to  the 
care  of  the  Seabed  Authority.  Obviously, 
this  is  scarcely  what  anyone  could  call  a  bal- 
anced set  of  concessions.  Thus  we  need  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  roots  of  the  Ameri- 
can position,  and  we  find  them  in  a  philo- 
sophical concept  which,  although  flawed,  is 
backed  by  the  weight  of  liberal  world  opin- 
ion. 

This  concept,  repeated  in  countless  UN 
and  LSC  documents  and  echoed  by  Ameri- 
can delegates  and  Presidents  for  over  a 
decade,  is  that  the  oceans  are  the  'common 
heritage  of  mankind."  The  United  Nations, 
operating  on  tne  fiction  that  it  represents 
mankind  as  a  whole,  believes  it  is  the  insti- 
tution which  should  manage  this  "common 
heritage,"  through  its  creation,  the  Seabed 
Authority.  The  treaty  actually  sUtes  that 


"all  rights  in  the  resources  of  the  Area  are 
vested  in  mankind  as  a  whole,  on  whose 
behalf  the  Authority  will  act." 

TWO  views  OP  THF  SEA 

George  Aldrich,  before  he  was  removed 
from  his  post,  provided  an  example  of  this 
thinking  when  he  told  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  that 
"in  my  Judgment,  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  treating  these  common  areas  for  legal 
purposes:  either  we  can  consider  them  avail- 
able for  national  appropriation,  like  North 
and  South  America  in  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  Africa  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  we  must  consider  them 
not  available  for  national  appropriation, 
like  the  high  seas  since  at  least  the  days  of 
Hugo  Grotius. " 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with*  this 
statement.  First,  it  runs  afoul  of  the  old 
adage  that  when  something  belongs  to  ev- 
eryone, it  is  truth  belongs  to  no  one.  This  is 
the  rock  upon  which  all  socialist  theories 
about  common  ownership  break.  And  out  of 
this  wreckage  emerges  the  totalitarian  reali- 
ty of  socialism— an  institution  which  does 
own  everything,  and  which  is  hostile  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  obstructive  of  progress. 

Secondly,  to  rest  the  creation  of  such  an 
entity  on  Hugo  Grotius  will  not  hold.  If  the 
nations  of  the  world  wish  to  grant  control  of 
the  oceans  to  an  international  agency,  they 
must  first  assert  their  own  right  to  that  con- 
trol. Grotius  would  no  more  have  recognized 
the  Seabed  Authority's  claim  to  regulate 
the  oceans  than  a  claim  by  Spain. 

Thirdly,  the  analogy  to  European  colo- 
nialism is  perhaps  more  apt  than  Aldrich  re- 
alized. The  era  of  European  expansion 
brought  more  prosperity  to  more  people 
than  ever  before  in  history.  The  pursuit  of 
national  advantage  and  private  profit  pro- 
duced results  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  even 
the  most  optimist  central  planner.  An  open 
frontier  on  the  oceans  would  again  bring  to 
the  fore  the  capitalist-industrial  nations  of 
the  West,  which  alone  have  the  technology, 
finances,  and  organizations  (in  the  form  of 
the  multinational  corporation)  to  develop 
the  new  resources — not  to  mention  the  mili- 
tary power  to  protect  what  is  developed. 

If  territorial  claims  to  the  oceans  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  only  logical  course  is  to  return 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  as  understood  in  international  law 
down  to  the  present.  FYeedom  of  the  seas 
meant  (and  means)  the  right  to  use  the  seas 
unobstructed.  In  the  past  this  has  meant 
the  right  to  navigate  through  or  above  the 
oceans  carrying  whatever  cargo  one  wanted. 
The  United  States  has  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion gone  to  war  in  the  name  of  such  free- 
dom. But  this  doctrine  has  also  covered  fish- 
ing In  international  waters  In  a  way  that 
provides  a  useful  precedent.  If  fishing  is  the 
equivalent  of  mining  the  oceans  for  their 
living  resources,  then  mining  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  fishing  the  oceans  for  their  non- 
living resources. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  between 
fishing  and  mining.  Mining  requires  a  per- 
manent presence  at  a  specific  site,  which 
translates  into  a  need  for  secure  property 
rights.  A  maritime  code,  recognized  by  the 
international  community,  which  would  give 
ocean  mining  companies  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  their  operations  is  highly  de- 
sirable. Unfortunately,  it  would  also  be 
highly  unlikely  In  the  current  international 
political  environment. 

Concepts  of  rights  to  and  protection  of 
private  property,  which  have  a  long  tradi- 
tion In  Western  law,  are  alien  to  the  outlook 
of  most  Third  World  and  socialist  states. 


There  is  no  prospect  that  the  world  commu- 
nity will  reach  a  philosophical  agreement  on 
this  matter. 

Therefore,  if  mining  operations  are  to 
commence  In  the  oceans,  those  doing  the 
mining  will  have  to  be  assured  of  their 
rights  by  the  United  States  and  other  mari- 
time nations.  This  could  either  be  done  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  with  each  nation  providing 
protection  for  the  operations  of  its  own  na- 
tionals, or  by  a  convention  among  the  states 
that  would  be  both  the  primary  producers 
and  the  primary  consumers  of  ocean  re- 
sources. Either  alternative  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  the  sacrifice  of  U.S.  interests  to  a 
treaty  dominated  by  states  and  values  hos- 
tile to  the  West. 

At  various  times  during  the  USC  negotia- 
tions, American  diplomats  have  made  veiled 
threats  to  opt  for  Just  such  an  alternative. 
In  1978,  EUiot  Richardson,  who  has  t>een  in- 
timately Involved  In  the  LSC  for  many  years 
and  still  is  involved  despite  shakeups  else- 
where, told  Congress  that  "Seabed  mining 
can  and  will  go  forward  with  or  without  a 
treaty.  .  .  .  We  have  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  protect  our  ocean  interests.  .  .  . 
And  we  will  protect  those  interests  if  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  eludes  us."  In  comment- 
ing on  Richardson's  remarks.  Forbes  re- 
minded its  readers  that  the  United  States 
has  a  navy  and  the  United  Nations  does  not. 

Richardson,  of  course,  still  wants  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  and  has  warned  that  "if 
we  go  it  alone,  we  might  find  ourselves  de- 
nounced for  lawless  behavior. "  Still,  it  is 
time  to  conclude  that  the  costs  of  avoiding 
this  risk  are  too  high. 

A  step,  albeit  small  and  in  somewhat  the 
wrong  direction,  was  taken  toward  a  unilat- 
eral approach  to  the  oceans  on  June  28. 
1980,  when  President  Carter  signed  the 
Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act. 
This  Act,  which  rolled  through  Congress 
with  little  opposition  or  fanfare,  has  at  its 
core  a  useful  principle.  It  is  to  govern  U.S. 
ocean  operations  in  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
national treaty,  based  on  the  traditional 
right  of  governments  to  regulate  (and  pro- 
tect) the  activities  of  their  citizens  wherever 
they  may  be,  without  a  formal  extension  of 
the  claims  of  sovereignty  to  foreign  territo- 
ries. 

The  Act  repeats  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
l£C.  It  pays  homage  yet  again  to  the 
"common  heritage  of  mankind"  notion,  and 
it  provides  for  the  setting  aside  of  part  of 
the  revenues  from  ocean  development  for 
use  by  the  Third  World.  It  concentrates 
much  more  on  the  regulation  of  ocean 
mining  than  on  the  protection  of  such 
mining.  Worst  of  all.  it  prohibits  the  Issu- 
ance of  any  licenses  for  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  seabed  until  January  1988,  In 
order  that  the  USC  be  given  enough  time  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  agreement.  The  Act 
is  to  give  way  to  any  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty 
which  the  U.S.  ratifies. 

In  order  to  provide  a  foundation  for  Amer- 
ican cori>oratlons  to  operate  in  the  open 
seas,  the  Act  would  have  to  be  radically 
amended  or  superseded  by  new  legislation. 
Still,  It  is  a  start,  because  it  Indicates  that 
Congress  is  becoming  impatient  with  the 
LSC  negotiations.  Starting  from  this  initia- 
tive, the  U.S.  should  reject  the  LSC,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  opening  of  the 
oceans  to  development  by  American  compa- 
nies under  American  protection.  The  par- 
ticipation of  other  companies  and  countries 
can  be  directly  negotiated  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  those  Involved,  but  outside  an 
LSC  or  UN  framework. 
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But  falling  complete  rejection  of  the  LSC, 
several  possibilities  remain.  The  Conference 
could  set  its  sights  a  bit  lower  and  concen- 
trate on  Individual  Issues  where  it  would  be 
easier  to  reach  a  consensus— issues  such  as 
the  status  of  key  straits  and  other  Interna- 
tional waterways  in  light  of  the  extension  of 
territorial  claims  or  certain  environmental 
questions.  It  is  possible  that  serious  moves 
into  the  oceans  by  the  United  States  would 
prompt  others  to  make  con'-esslons  along 
lines  advantageous  to  the  U.o.,  though  the 
gap  to  t)e  closed  is  very  large.  The  LSC 
could  also  become  a  fonim  for  a  U.S.-led  ide- 
ological counter-offensive  in  behalf  of  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Such 
efforts  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  many 
quick  converts,  but  it  would  be  very  healthy 
to  see  representatives  of  the  U.S.  (and  other 
Western  nations)  proudly  defend  the  phi- 
losophies upon  which  their  societies  built 
their  present  high  levels  of  civilization.  As 
Robert  W.  Tucker  warned  In  his  important 
book  "The  Inequality  of  Nations, "  "Either 
the  old  order  will  be  reaffirmed  by  those 
who  for  the  time  continue  to  hold  predomi- 
nant power  or  a  new  order  will  be  estab- 
lished by  those  seeking  to  displace  the  es- 
tablished power  holders."* 


MR.  LOREN  ZINGMARK  BEFORE 
NORTHWEST  IOWA  POWER  CO- 
OPERATIVE ON  THE  PICK- 
SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PRO- 
GRAM 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Loren  Zingmark,  general  manager  of 
East  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative. 
Inc.,  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  appeared  on 
Tuesday  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Iowa  Power  Cooi>eratlve  to 
discuss  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program,  particularly  how  it  has  bene- 
fited downstream  States  and  how 
South  Dakota  has  "come  up  short." 

Mr.  Zingmark  ha^  told  it  as  it  is,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  from  the  States 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  will  heed 
his  words.  Either  we  hang  together  or 
we  will  hang  separately.  Either  we 
honor  our  commitments  to  each  other 
or  we  are  doomed  to  conflict  from 
which  there  wlU  be  no  winners,  at 
least  not  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  I 
do  not  relish  such  conflict,  particular- 
ly since  it  is  so  unnecessary,  but  it  is 
imavoidable  if  South  Dakota's  down- 
stream neighbors  persist  in  their  ef- 
forts to  do  us  ill  by  blocking  the  water 
development  to  which  we  are  entitled 
in  return  for  our  sacrifice  for  their 
benefit. 

The  text  of  Mr,  Zingmark 's  remarks 
follows: 

Remarks  by  Loreh  Zingmark 

In  order  to  place  today's  controversies 
concerning  the  Missouri  River  In  proper 
perspective,  I  believe  It  is  important  to 
review  some  of  the  history  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan  that  led  to  the  major  developments  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

Go  back  with  me  to  the  first  recorded 
flood  stage  of  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  In 
1844  or  the  severe  flooding  that  occurred  in 
1881  and  chronicaUy  through  the  1920's.  Be- 
cause of  these  problems.  Congress  directed 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  study  ways  In 
which  these  problems  could  be  avoided. 


In  1927  the  Corps  of  Engineers  completed 
what  is  known  as  House  Document  308,  a 
124S-page  description  of  methods  of  provid- 
ing storage  in  the  Missouri  Basin  to  achieve 
flood  control,  irrigation,  navigation  and 
power  development. 

Clearly,  however,  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  not  focused  on  water  resource 
development  in  those  depression  days  of  the 
late  I920's  and  I930's  and  the  gathering  war 
clouds  that  afflicted  Europe  and  Japan.  So, 
like  so  many  things  the  impetus  for  moving 
forward  was  only  partially  addressed  when, 
under  the  leadership  of  then  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  construction  of 
the  Fort  Peck  dam  t>egan  in  1933  as  a  public 
works  project. 

It  took  severe  flooding  once  again  in  the 
early  1940's  to  refocus  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem. In  1943  it  is  recorded  that  seven  feet  of 
water  covered  the  Omaha  airport.  It  was 
then  that  national  planners  perceived  that 
this  continued  disruption  of  the  heartland 
of  America  that  produced  an  enormous 
amount  of  Its  goods  for  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens  and  comprised  one-sixth  of  the  land 
mass  of  the  United  States  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed. If  for  no  other  reason  than  It  posed 
a  threat  to  the  war  effort  of  World  War  II. 

Against  that  backdrop,  then,  two  plans 
were  advanced,  one  by  Lewis  Peck,  who  was 
the  Missouri  River  Division  Engineer,  and 
later  became  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and 
one  by  a  regional  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  W.  Glen  Sloan,  were  proposed 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Missouri  River 
basin.  From  the  marriage  of  these  two  pro- 
posals was  bom  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  which  was  later  renamed  In  honor  of 
the  two  gentlemen  that  authored  the  major 
elements  of  It,  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

The  authorizing  document  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  is  Senate  Document  191  that 
was  considered  by  Congress  in  April.  1944. 
That  Senate  document,  along  with  House 
Document  475,  Identified  navigation,  flood 
control.  Irrigation,  power  production,  the 
restoration  of  surface  and  ground  water 
supplies,  furnishing  municipal  water  sup- 
plies, abatement  of  stream  pollution,  silt 
control,  fish  and  wildlife  preservation,  and 
recreation  as  the  key  features  of  the  1944 
Flood  Control  Act. 

It's  interesting  to  look  at  the  Senate  Doc- 
ument 191  and  understand  the  views  of 
those  persons  involved  in  it  at  that  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Senate  Document  191  it  was  to  be 
'a  plan  for  the  conservation  and  control  of 
the  water  reservoirs  of  the  entire  Missouri 
River  Basin."  Surely  a  radical  proposal  for 
that  day.  It  was  predicated  on  "yield  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people." 

It  proposed  Irrigation  development  for 
5,307,700  acres  of  land  in  the  Basin  and 
hydro  power  with  a  capacity  of  758.5 
megawatts. 

South  Dakota's  proposed  share  of  that  ir- 
rigation development  was  set  at  972,510 
acres,  a  figure  to  which  I  will  refer  a  little 
later.  But  the  key  to  the  development  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Project  was  probably  most  clear- 
ly enunciated  by  then  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Major  General  E.  Reybold,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  dated 
April  25,  1944  stated  in  part:  "Since  reser- 
voirs on  the  malnstem  are  the  most  benefi- 
cial from  the  standpoint  of  flood  control 
below  Sioux  City  and  are  vitally  needed  for 
cyclic  storage,  I  consider  the  maximum 
practical  amount  of  storage  must  be  provid- 
ed on  the  malnstem  in  North  and  South 
Dakota." 

This,  then  clearly  outlined  the  major 
tradeoffs  In  the  development  of  the  Pick- 


Sloan  Plan  and  it  Is  Important  for  us  to  re- 
member that  these  are  the  same  sort  of 
Issues  that  we're  still  debating  today. 

What  were  those  tradeoffs?  First,  trade 
reservoir  storage  space  by  permanently 
flooding  large  areas  of  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  to  accommodate  flood 
control  in  return  for  Irrigation  development 
in  these  upper  basin  states.  South  Dakota, 
for  example,  permanently  flooded  over 
500,000  acres  of  Missouri  River  bottomlands 
in  order  to  do  its  part  in  the  development  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

The  second  major  tradeoff  concerned  the 
same  type  of  upstream-versus-downstream 
fight  that  we  see  today  but  were  centered 
primarily  on  the  use  of  water  for  such 
things  as  irrigation  and  power  production 
versus  downstream  navigation.  This  trade- 
off was  resolved  and  by  a  key  amendment  to 
the  Act,  known  as  the  O'Mahoney-Mllliken 
Amendment,  which  stated,  "The  use  for 
navigation,  in  connection  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  such  works  herein  au- 
thorized for  construction,  of  waters  arising 
in  States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the 
ninety  eighth  meridian  shall  be  only  such 
use  as  does  not  conflict  with  any  Ijeneficlal 
consumptive  use,  present  or  future.  In  the 
states  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the 
ninety  eighth  meridian,  of  such  waters  for 
domestic,  municipal,  stock  water,  irrigation, 
mining  or  industrial  purposes." 

It  should  be  noteo  that  Iowa  lies  wholly 
east  of  the  ninety  eighth  meridian.  This  key 
amendment  broke  the  deadlock  between  up- 
stream and  downstream  states  by  guaran- 
teeing water  use  by  those  upstream  states— 
not  just  a  chance  to  look  at  large  reservoirs. 

The  third  major  tradeoff  or  feature  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  that  the  hydro  power 
developed  would  be  shared  among  the  states 
of  the  Basin  without  regard  to  the  location 
of  those  plants  which  would  produce  that 
power. 

Briefly,  then,  let's  look  at  the  record  of 
what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  this  far 
reaching  legislation.  First,  six  malnstem  res- 
ervoirs have  been  constructed  on  the  Mis- 
souri malnstem  which  provide  for  74.3-mil- 
lion  acre  feet  of  storage.  That's  24.2-trilllon 
gallons  of  water.  Of  that  amount  58-million 
acre  feet  are  dedicated  to  flood  control. 

Presently  the  Pick-Sloan  reservoirs  fur- 
nish water  for  268,717  acres  for  irrigation. 
Of  that  amount  24,100  acres  are  in  South 
Dakota.  Recall  then  the  promise  that  was 
made  to  South  Dakota  in  1944  to  have  over 
970,000  acres  of  irrigation  development. 
Compare  that  to  38  years  later  and  see 
24,000  presently  being  irrigated. 

Hydro  development  has  far  exceeded  the 
Initially  proposed  758  megawatts  of  develop- 
ment. Today  2,398  megawatts  of  installed 
capacity  produces  between  10-  and  12-blllion 
kilowatt  hours  of  energy  annually.  That 
power  is  delivered  over  approximately  7,400 
miles  of  federal  transmission  lines  and  90 
substations  to  230  preference  customers  and 
also  furnishes  large  blocks  of  power  for  our 
friends  in  the  private  p)ower  companies. 

Of  the  firm  power.  South  Dakota  prefer- 
ence customers  receive  22  percent  of  the 
total.  Iowa  receives  about  14.5  percent  of 
the  firm  power  that  is  delivered.  Of  the  firm 
power  that  is  marketed,  the  upstream  states 
that  bore  the  burden  of  the  construction  on 
the  malnstem  dams,  namely  South  Dakota. 
MontEina  and  North  Dakota,  presently  re- 
ceive about  42  percent  of  the  firm  power 
that  Is  marketed  while  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska,  who  largely  received  the  benefits 
of  flood  control,  receive  about  58  percent  of 
that  firm  power.  Another  Interesting  statis- 
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ttc  Is  the  sUbilizing  InHuence  of  the  dams 
on  the  mainstem  has  added  approximately 
188,000  acres  of  prime  cropland  along  the 
river  which  would  never  have  been  possible 
to  farm  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  pros- 
pect of  annual  flooding. 

And  the  Plan  has  worked,  and  worked 
well. 

For  flood  control  the  savings  in  terms  of 
dollars  have  been  enormous.  Since  1954 
when  the  mainstem  reservoirs  were  initially 
operated  as  integrated  units,  there  has  been 
cumulative  savings  from  flood  control  of 
$1.537-billion.  $450-mUlion  of  that  savings 
occurred  in  1977  alone.  Compare  these  sav- 
ings to  the  total  federal  investment  In  the 
Pick-Sloan  of  about  $1.15-billion. 

No  more  does  Omaha  or  St.  Louis  have  to 
contend  with  the  killer  floods  that  afflicted 
them  In  the  twenties,  thirties  and  forties. 
Records  indicate  that  in  1952  flood  waters 
crested  at  30  feet  in  Omaha.  Unlike  Ft. 
Wayne,  Indiana,  which  Just  last  month 
dominated  the  national  news  because  of 
severe  flooding,  downstream  states  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  need  no  longer  fear  for  their 
lives  or  property  because  of  flooding.  It  is 
important  also  not  only  to  measure  the  sav- 
ings in  flood  control  in  dollars  but  remem- 
ber that  it  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant savings  of  lives. 

Recreation  on  the  Missouri  River  fur- 
nished 10  million  visitor  days  in  1981.  WUd- 
life  has  certainly  been  enhanced  and  a 
major  beneficiary  of  the  construction  of  the 
mainstem  dams  has  been  the  maintenance 
of  a  nine  fool  deep.  300  foot  wide  navigation 
channel  that  provides  an  eight  month  navi- 
gation season  that  in  recent  years  has  al- 
lowed annually  for  over  3-million  tons  of 
commodities  to  be  shipped  from  Sioux  City 
on  south.  Approximately  one-third  of  those 
commodities  has  been  farm  produce. 

With  that  record,  then,  why  do  we  have 
the  raised  Interest  and  conflict  that  seems 
to  be  intensifying  today.  I  think  it  dates 
back  to  1973  and  the  beginning  of  the  oil 
crises  and  the  energy  crisis  that  has  prompt- 
ed significant  interest  by  major  energy  cor- 
porations in  the  Missouri  River  as  a  source 
of  water  for  future  energy  development. 

Like  it  or  not,  our  region  is  blessed  in  Wy- 
oming. North  Dakota  and  Montana  with 
enormous  amounts  of  coal  which,  in  order 
to  be  used,  need  enormous  iimounts  of 
water.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
their  1977  Water  for  Energy  study  estimat- 
ed that  l-milllon  acre  feet  coulo  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  energy  devel- 
opment without  affecting  the  other  uses  on 
the  rive^. 

While  there  has  oeen  much  uproar  lately 
about  the  amount  of  water  being  used  for 
industrial  purposes,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  the  sale  by  the  sUte  of  South 
Dakota  of  50,000  acre  feet  of  water  to  ETSI. 
for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline,  there  presently  is 
less  than  100.000  acre  feet  of  water  that  is 
permitted  to  major  energy  users. 

I  might  note  that  the  Basin  AVS  planU 
and  ANG  coal  gasification  account  for 
36,000  acre  feet  of  that  amount.  Compare 
that  for  a  moment  with  the  Corps'  estimate 
of  evaporation  losses  on  the  six  mainstem 
reservoirs  of  between  1  to  2.5  million  acre 
feet  annually.  Nonetheless,  however,  it  does 
raise  significant  questions  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  calm  and  rational  manner  as  to 
what  the  future  uses  of  the  Missouri  River 
mainstem  system  will  be,  which  brings  me 
back  to  the  history  of  the  Missouri.  The  les- 
sons that  I  think  we  need  to  remember. 

First,  if  the  sUtes  in  the  Basin  fight 
among  one  another,  we  will  very  likely  ail 


be  the  losers.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
$12-mUlion  federally  funded  High  Plains 
Study  that  is  looking  at  methods  to  replen- 
ish the  Oglalla  aquifer,  which  is  particularly 
deficient  in  the  Hisih  Plains  area  of  Texas. 

In  October  of  1980  the  EXXON  Corpora- 
tion in  Omaha.  Nebraska,  boldly  announced 
their  consideration  of  a  plan  to  divert  1.7- 
milllon  acre  feet  of  water  from  the  Missouri 
River  for  synthetic  energy  development  pro- 
grams in  the  Rocky  Mountain  areas  of  Colo- 
rado. EXXON  estimated  the  cost  of  water 
per  barrel  of  oil  would  represent  less  than 
one  percent. 

My  point  is  that  the  elements  are  there 
for  those  of  us  that  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  region  to  all  lose  those  basic  benefits 
that  presently  exist.  If,  and  I  dont  intend  to 
point  any  fingers  in  this,  but  if  we  cap't  sit 
down  and  negotiate  constructively  and  avoid 
political  rhetoric  and  the  divisive  fights 
amongst  ourselves,  I  believe  that  we  will 
stand  a  much  greater  chance  of  losing  the 
focus  of  this  region's  true  industry,  namely 
agriculture,  and  the  value  that  the  Missouri 
River  can  have  to  its  future  development  for 
both  up  and  downstream  states. 

While  South  Dakota  has  been  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  bad  guy  by  selling  some  water 
for  energy,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  small 
step  forward  for  water  development  in 
South  Dakota,  not  as  an  effort  to  deprive 
downstream  sUtes  of  any  of  the  benefits 
that  we  certainly  continue  to  agree,  you 
should  enjoy.  But  rather  as  a  substitute  for 
a  very  small  portion  of  that  which  was 
promised  to  us  as  our  part  of  developing 
controlling  downstream  flooding  and  avert- 
ing the  continuing  and  devastating  down- 
stream damage. 

South  Dakota  did  its  part  by  furnishing 
one-half  million  acres  for  the  construction 
of  the  dams.  I  don't  deny  we  have  also  bene- 
fitted enormously  from  those  dams,  but  the 
primary  benefit  that  we  were  promised  of  ir- 
rigation development  has  not  occurred  and 
very  frankly,  wUl  probably  not  occur  at  least 
to  the  scale  that  was  envisioned  in  1944. 

Therefore,  South  Dakota  is  looking  at  the 
Missouri  River  and  how  it  can  use  what  it 
believes  Is  a  fair  and  yet  modest  entitlement 
of  a  portion  of  the  water  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  used  for  irrigation  to  foster 
some  state  development  of  municipal  water 
supplies,  rural  water  systems  and  state  irri- 
gation projects. 

The  second  lesson  we  should  leam  Is  that 
the  Issues  that  pit  upstream  and  down- 
stream states  in  the  Basin  are  not  new. 
They  may  be  created  by  different  and 
changing  pressures,  but  they  are  not  new. 

In  the  past  the  conflicts  were  settled  by 
compromise,  negotiation  and  an  overall  view 
to  quoting  Senate  Document  191  to  "yield 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people. "  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  remind  our  leaders  at  both  the  state  and 
Federal  level  of  this  goal.  If  we  do  not  do  so 
the  water  future  of  this  Missouri  Basin  is 
Indeed  bleak. 

Once  again,  let  me  remind  you  that  South 
Dakota  has  benefitted  from  the  Missouri 
River,  but  in  terms  of  the  overall  concept 
and  major  benefits  that  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  that  development.  South  Dakota 
has  come  up  short. 

But,  let  us  not  divide  our  house  and  be 
conquered  by  those  outside  interests  from 
the  Basin  that  I  believe  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  throw  gasoline  on  the  fire  of  the 
fight  between  the  upstream  and  the  down- 
stream states  of  the  Missouri  Basin  and 
while  we  fight,  and  then  walk  away  with  the 
real  prize  wliich  Is  the  future  entitlement  to 
use  of  the  Missouri  River.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 


•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  In  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  notification  which  has 
been  received. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agkkct, 

Waahington,  B.C.  April  13,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-02154/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
I>EAR  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-18,  concerning 
the   American    Institute    in   Taiwan's   pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
>60  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Armann, 
Lieutenant  Qeneral,  USAF. 

Transmittal  No.  82-18 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  E^xport  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs 
(CCNAA).  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-8. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

UiUions 

Major  defense  equipment' $0 

Other 60 

Total 60 

'  At  defined  In  aectlon  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Cooperative  Logistics  Supply  Support 
Arrangement  for  spare  parts  and  supplies  to 
support  U.S.  origin  aircraft  now  in  "Taiwan's 
inventory. 

(iv)  Military  department:  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwan  (AIT)  for  the  D.8.  Air  Force 
(KBS). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
April  13,  1982. 


April  U,  1982 
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Policy  Justification 
coordination  council  for  north  american 

affairs  on  behalf  of  taiwan— cooperative 

logistics  supply  support  arrangement 

The  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  and  Accept- 
ance (LOA)  provides  for  the  sale  of  spare 
parts  and  supplies  to  support  U.S.  origin  air- 
craft now  in  Taiwan's  inventory.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  proposed  sale  is  $60  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  will  provide  the  spare  parts  nec- 
essary for  Taiwan  to  maintain  its  U.S.  origin 
aircraft  (provision  of  this  equipment  is  con- 
sistent with  requirements  in  Public  Law  96- 
8). 

This  FMS  case  represents  the  Taiwan  Air 
Force's  estimated  annual  logistical  support 
requirements. 

This  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  situation  in 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  items  and  services 
will  be  from  private  contractors. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  contractor  personnel  to  Taiwan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  North  African  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Ahmann. 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF.m 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  April  8.  1982. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229 
Dirksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  8,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00861/82ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 


DISABILITY  PURGE  RUINOUS  TO 
MANY 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  correct 
an  outrageous  situation  currently 
taking  place  in  the  social  security  dis- 
ability program.  In  the  name  of  cost 
savings,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  reviewing  current  benefici- 
aries and  terminating  laenefits  in 
almost  half  of  the  cases.  While  it  is 
likely  that  there  are  some  persons  on 
the  rolls  who  do  not  deserve  to  be 
there— each  of  us  have  heard  exam- 
ples of  such  cases— the  meat  ax  ap- 
proach which  this  administration  is 
using  has  resulted  in  many  truly  dis- 
abled persons  having  their  benefits 
taken  away.  Many  of  these  persons  are 
near  elderly  and  have  been  receiving 
benefits  for  a  numljer  of  years.  Many 
have  no  other  source  of  income. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  enlightening  article  on  this 
subject  entitled  "Disability  Purge  Ru- 
inous to  Many."  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  complete  text  of  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Something 
must  be  done  to  make  Members  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  21, 

1982] 

Disability  Purge  Ruinous  to  Many 

(By  David  Treadwell  and  Marlene  Clmons) 

Washuigton.- A  42-year-old,  small-town 
Ohio  woman— divorced  and  the  mother  of 
two  teen-age  children— suffers  from  severe 
heart  and  lung  diseases  and  needs  regular 
doses  of  oxygen  around  the  clock.  But  last 
October,  Social  Security  officials  decreed 
she  no  longer  was  disabled  and  thus  no 
longer  entitled  to  government  help. 

Desperate,  the  woman  appealed  her  case. 
Yet  despite  a  letter  from  her  doctor  stating 
that  "she  is  just  barely  alive,  let  alone  able 
to  work,"  she  again  was  denied  her  $549 
monthly  benefit.  Only  after  the  commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  himself,  John  A. 
Svahn,  read  of  her  plight  and  ordered  a 
quick  review  did  an  administrative  law  judge 
rule  In  the  woman's  favor. 

The  Ohio  woman  is  one  of  the  countless 
Americans  whose  lives  are  being  disrupted, 
and  sometimes  destroyed,  as  a  result  of  a 
llttle-publlcized  drive  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  purge  ineligible  beneficiaries 
from  the  roles  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's $22-billlon-a-year  program  of  dis- 
ability insurance. 

600,000  CASES  REVIEWED 

No  one  questions  the  need  to  ensure  that 
disability  payments— now  going  to  almost  7 
million  Americans  sidelined  from  work  be- 
cause of  severe  illness  or  injury— are  made 
only  to  qualified  recipients.  More  than 
500,000  disability  cases  are  being  reviewed 
this  year,  with  a  termination  rate  of  45%. 


But  an  investigation  by  Times  reporters 
indicates  that  there  are  perhaps  thousands 
of  cases  like  the  Ohio  woman's— some  less 
dramatic  but  no  less  devastating— in  which 
t>eneficiaries  are  being  cut  off  in  the  crack- 
down, despite  clear  records  of  long-term  dis- 
ability. Indeed,  panic  and  anxiety,  induced 
at  least  in  part  by  sudden  cutoffs  of  disabil- 
ity benefits,  have  been  implicated  since  the 
crackdown  ttegan. 

And  many  other  recipients  whose  cutoffs 
are  questionable  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand or  cope  with  the  Social  Securty  Ad- 
ministration's complex  procedures  for 
review  of  their  cases.  This  Is  especially  true, 
social  workers  and  others  involved  with  the 
disabled  say,  of  individuals  suffering  from 
mental  Illness— a  large  category  of  the  sys- 
tem's beneficiaries. 

A  Times  survey  of  hundreds  of  pages  of 
documents  and  interviews  with  scores  of 
past  and  present  government  officials,  con- 
gressmen, physicians,  attorneys,  disability 
insurance  exp>erts,  social  workers,  mental 
health  advocates  and  the  disabled  them- 
selves show  that. 

Beneficiaries  have  been  lopped  from  dis- 
ability rolls  even  though  both  their  doctors 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
own  physicians  agree  that  the  individuals 
cannot  perform  even  ordinary  day-to-day 
functions  of  living. 

RECIPIENTS  DENIED  BENEFITS 

Recipients  have  been  denied  benefits  even 
though  they  meet  the  so-called  listing  of  im- 
pairments used  by  Social  Security  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  person  Is  capable  of  work. 

Terminations  have  occurred  as  a  result  of 
Inadequate  medical  or  psychiatric  examina- 
tions by  physicians  under  contract  to  Social 
Security  to  perform  consultative  evalua- 
tions. 

Disability  payments  have  been  canceled 
without  up-to-date  medical  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  termination. 

"Social  Security  Is  using  seriously  flawed 
procedures  in  its  investigation  of  the  con- 
tinuing eligibility  of  current  recipients  of 
disability  benefits,"  said  Sen.  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum  (D-Ohio),  who  has  requested  a 
General  Accounting  Office  investigation  of 
the  problem. 

"I  think  what  they're  doing  Is  arbitrary, 
capricious  and  illegal,"  said  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  in  the  Administration  of  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  president 
of  Save  Our  Security,  a  coalition  of  100  na- 
tional organizations.  "You're  dealing  with 
sick  and  disabled  people,  some  of  them  neu- 
rotic, some  of  them  psychotic,  some  of  them 
unemployable." 

"This  is  really  alarming,"  said  Nancy 
Rosen,  social  worker  at  an  Evanston,  111., 
halfway  house  for  mental  patients.  "We 
have  people  who  have  been  on  disability  for 
years  suddenly  being  reviewed  and  cut  off. 
And  nothing  we  say  to  justify  their  staying 
on  seems  to  make  any  difference." 

"I'm  glad  I'm  getting  my  benefits  back," 
the  Ohio  woman,  whose  name  is  protected 
by  government  privacy  laws,  said  last  week. 
"I  couldn't  have  lived  without  it.  I  just 
really,  reaUy  feel  sorry  for  all  the  others 
who  should  be  on  disability  and  aren't  any- 
more." 

Administration  officials  are  aware  of  the 
problems  that  have  developed  because  of 
their  cost-cutting  drive. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Times,  Social  Se- 
curity Commissioner  Svahn  said  he  is  look- 
ing at  possible  measures  to  relieve  some  of 
the  distress  that  has  been  caused  by  the  Ad- 
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mlnUtratlons  policies.  "Were  verj-  cor- 
cemed  about  this."  he  said,  conceding  th*t 
"mistakes  have  been  made." 

IHSXTmXRS  7IIAISK  CKACKOOWH 

However,  the  Administration's  crackdown 
was  praised  by  private  disability  Inaiirers. 
"In  the  business  world,  this  would  be 
normal  procedure."  said  R.  C.  EHlls.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Mutual  of  Omaha  and 
head  of  a  special  committee  on  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  for  the  International  Claims 
Asan.  "I  have  read  some  of  the  horror  sto- 
ries' in  the  papers— but  I  also  know  this 
These  people  all  have  recourse.  They  can 
appeal." 

But  the  complex  appeals  procedure  can 
take  months  to  run  Its  course.  Denied  their 
dlsabUlty  paymenU  in  the  meantime,  many 
former  reclplenU  turn  to  welfare  and  food 
stamp*. 

In  many  cases,  truly  disabled  beneficiaries 
taken  off  the  rolls  appear  to  be  the  victims 
of  overzealous  disability  examiners.  And 
some  examiners  say  their  decisions  are  more 
likely  to  be  reviewed  by  '.heir  superiors  for 
continuing  a  client  than  for  terminating 
him. 

"I'm  not  going  to  get  paid  more  If  I  cut 
someone  off."  said  Michael  Lomax.  presi- 
dent of  the  NaUonal  Assn.  of  Disability  Ex- 
aminers and  operations  consultant  for  the 
Nebraska  sUte  disability  determination 
agency.  "But  it  does  work  as  a  subtle  re- 
minder "Hey.  If  I  don't  cease  (terminate) 
this  claim.  It  will  get  reviewed." "' 

Other  beneficiaries  have  found  their 
checks  cut  off  through  an  overly  stringent 
appUcatlon  of  the  regulations  governing  dls- 
abUlty. "The  cvirrent  adjudicative  climate 
.  .  .  seems  to  be  one  of  deny.  deny,  deny, "  a 
Wisconsin  state  official  complained  In  a 
memorandum  In  December  to  the  regional 
Social  Security  office  In  Chicago. 

And.  as  In  any  other  federal  program,  still 
other  beneficiaries  have  been  eliminated  be- 
cause of  honest  mistakes  or  oversights  on 
the  part  of  adjudicators. 

To  be  sure,  thousands  of  unqualified  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  taken  off  the  roles.  And 
even  the  harshest  critics  of  the  Administra- 
tion's drive  agree  that  most  disability  exam- 
iners and  other  Social  Security  workers  ap- 
proach their  Jobs  conscientiously  and  In 
good  faith. 

nfTLITlllCKD  BT  POLITICS 

But.  as  disability  insurance  experts  point 
out,  determining  whether  a  person  with 
physical  or  mental  impairment  Is  truly  dis- 
abled—especially in  borderline  cases— Is 
partly  a  subjective  Judgment.  And  within 
the  Social  Security  system,  those  subjective 
Judgments  are  Influenced  by  the  political 
climate  set  by  the  Administration. 

"You  can  have  vastly  differing  decisions 
depending  on  whether  the  climate  says. 
When  there  is  reasonable  doubt,  deny  it."  '" 
said  Sam  Crouch,  former  disability  Insur- 
ance director  for  Social  Security  who  played 
a  key  role  In  writing  many  of  the  guidelines 
still  used  In  determining  disability. 

For  whatever  reasons  terminations  are 
made,  the  consequences— particularly  for 
those  who  have  little  or  no  resources  to  fall 
back  on— are  often  devastating.  Among  the 
examples  turned  up  by  a  Times  Investiga- 
tion: 

Commer  Poskey,  40.  a  rural  Georgian  with 
two  teen-age  daughters  Is  faced  with  going 
on  welfare  to  survive.  Foskey  has  had  three 
major  operations  and  has  been  In  and  out  of 
hospitals  39  times  by  his  own  count  as  the 
result  of  a  work-related  Injury  that  rup- 
tured two  discs  In  his  back.  Yet  he  was  cut 


from  the  disability  rolls  In  October  after 
drawing  benefits  for  eight  years. 

The  decision  was  based  on  a  Social  Sectiri- 
ty  medical  review  that  neglected  to  evaluate 
his  extreme  pain  or  his  dependency  on  pain- 
killing  drugs.  "They  said  I  should  get  work 
as  a  gas  sUtion  attendant."  says  Foskey. 
who  Is  blind  In  one  eye  and  has  limited 
vision  in  the  other.  "I  can't  hardly  read  the 
gas  pump."' 

KiDiTKT  PATmrr  skxks  aid 

Adeloipa  Hernandez,  56.  of  El  Monte, 
Calif.,  Is  threatened  with  a  strenuous— and 
potentlaUy  costly— legal  battle  to  get  back 
on  disability.  In  1973,  after  almost  two  years 
of  dialysis  treatment,  she  underwent  a 
kidney  transplant  operation. 

The  new  organ  has  functioned  well,  but 
the  drugs  she  takes  to  avoid  rejection  oLthe 
kidney  produce  frequent  l>ack  and  Joint 
problems  along  with  fungus  and  bladder  In- 
fections. Yet  last  summer  Social  Security 
told  her  she  was  no  longer  disabled— despite 
a  report  by  one  of  Its  own  doctors  that  she 
was  totally  Incapable  of  working. 

Hubert  Tuttle.  46,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  Is  one 
of  the  dozen  or  so  reported  suicides  around 
the  nation  linked  directly  or  Indirectly  with 
disability  cutoffs.  Tuttle,  father  of  two  col- 
lege-age daughters,  had  been  a  machine 
shop  foreman  until  he  suffered  a  severe 
back  Injury 

Despite  his  almost  constant  pain,  his 
family  said,  he  had  a  cheerful  personality 
and  good  humor.  But  when  Social  Security 
reviewed  his  case  and  ruled  that  he  was  In- 
eligible for  benefits.  Tuttle  drove  to  the 
agency's  local  office  and  shot  himseli  with  a 
16-gauge  shotgiin. 

"They  are  playing  God."  a  note  he  left 
behind  said.  "I  cannot  live  on  welfare." 

Administration  officials  now  are  aware  of 
such  problems  tmd  have  taken  at  least  one 
step  to  soften  the  Impact  of  the  stricter  ex- 
amination of  disability  cases. 

Svahn,  a  Reagan  appointee  who  also  was 
among  the  Inner  circle  of  officials  who 
helped  design  the  President's  overhaul  of 
welfare  when  Reagan  was  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, announced  last  week  that  he  Is  elimi- 
nating a  rule  requiring  back-billing  of  bene- 
ficiaries where  a  retroactive  determination 
of  medical  recovery  Is  made. 

Under  that  rule.  If  a  review  of  a  benefici- 
ary's ellglbUlty  concludes  that  his  disability 
actually  had  ended  a  year  ago.  Social  Secu- 
rity can  bill  the  beneficiary  for  payments  re- 
ceived since  then. 

"It  makes  little  sense  to  decide  that  a 
person  had  medically  recovered  In  the  past 
and  must  repay  us  benefits,  when  the  delay 
In  our  determination  Is  the  fault  of  the 
system  rather  than  the  individual.""  Svahn 
said. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  actu- 
ally runs  two  separate  disability  programs: 
Disability  Insurance,  which  Is  financed 
through  payroU  taxes  and  pays  benefits  to 
disabled  workers  and  their  families  based  on 
the  worker's  past  earnings,  and  Supplemen- 
tal Secxirity  Income,  which  Is  funded  by 
general  revenues  and  pays  benefits  to  low- 
Income  blind  and  disabled  persons  based  on 
proved  need. 

About  3.9  million  workers  and  1.8  million 
family  members  get  Disability  Insurance 
benefits,  with  the  average  disabled  worker 
receiving  1413  monthly,  plus  $398  for  a 
spouse  and  two  children,  according  to  the 
latest  figures. 

SUPPLZMZRTKS  BT  8TATKS 

Another  3.3  million  Individuals  and  cou- 
ples receive  Supplemental  Security  Income. 


with  the  average  Individual  drawing  $181  a 
month  and  the  average  couple  getting  $214. 
States  sometimes  supplement  these  federal 
t>eneflU.  which  would  raise  the  average  ben- 
eflU. 

To  be  eligible  under  either  program,  an  in- 
dividual must  be  unable  to  engage  In  any 
"substantial  gainful  activity"  by  reason  of  a 
medically  determinable  physical  or  mental 
impairment  that  is  expected  to  last  at  least 
13  months. 

The  government  always  has  performed 
about  150.000  to  160.000  follow-up  checks 
each  year  on  beneficiaries  under  both  pro- 
grams, but  usually  only  on  people  who.  at 
the  time  they  began  receiving  benefits,  has 
been  expected  to  recover.  Rhoda  Greenberg. 
director  of  Social  Security's  Office  of  Dis- 
ability Operations,  said  the  termination  rate 
in  those  cases  generally  has  been  more  than 
50%. 

Two  years  ago.  under  the  Administration 
of  former  President  Jimmy  Carter.  Congress 
ordered  Social  Security  to  review  the  cases 
of  people  with  nonpermanent  disabilities  at 
least  once  every  three  years.  Those  with 
permanent  disabilities  were  to  be  re-exam- 
ined every  five  to  seven  yestfs. 

Congress  also  called  for  a  step-up  In  the 
numl>er  of  cases  to  be  reviewed,  originally  to 
start  last  January. 

But  shortly  after  Reagan  took  office- 
prompted  by  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  that  as  many  as  584,000  people  re- 
ceiving Disability  Insurance  benefits  may 
not  currently  be  disabled  and  may  be  cost- 
ing the  government  more  than  $2  billion  an- 
nually—the Administration  moved  up  the 
timetable  for  t>eglnnlng  the  review  by  nine 
months. 

Following  the  GAO  report's  recommenda- 
tion. Svahn  also  ordered  the  additional  re- 
views to  concentrate  solely  on  Disability  In- 
surance recipients,  because  the  potential 
payoff  from  uncovering  unqualified  benefits 
was  higher  given  the  higher  benefits  paid 
under  that  program. 

Now  360.000  cases  are  being  reviewed  an- 
nually, in  addition  to  the  regular  150,000  to 
160.000  ordinarily  reexamined.  As  a  result  of 
the  accelerated  review  process,  the  Adminis- 
tration predicts  it  will  save  $372  million  this 
year.  $730  million  In  1983  and  more  than  $1 
billion  In  1986.  The  termination  rate,  now 
45%.  is  expected  to  fall  In  succeeding  years 
because  most  of  those  cases  likely  to  be  ter- 
minated will  be  discovered  early  In  the 
crackdown. 

Administration  officials  contend  that  lax 
management  and  overly  generous  benefits 
In  the  past  have  caused  the  disability  rolls 
to  become  swollen  with  "welfare  riders"— at 
a  staggering  cost  to  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

And  despite  the  troubles  experienced  In 
this  Initial  phase  of  the  speedup  In  reex- 
aminations—troubles  the  Administration 
hopes  to  have  smoothed  out  soon— the  proc- 
ess generally  is  working  well  and  the 
number  of  erroneous  terminations  is  far  less 
than  critics  claim,  these  officials  say. 

But  the  critics  maintain  that  it  Is  Just  the 
speedup  that  has  led  to  what  they  "onsider 
the  current  crisis  in  Social  Security  disabil- 
ity. They  contend  staffs  are  inadequate  to 
handle  the  Increased  volume  of  clainis. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  state  agency 
that  handles  Social  Security  disability 
claims  has  only  one  psychiatrist  on  its  staff 
of  part-time  doctors  who  have  the  final  say- 
so  on  disability  claims. 

Dr.  Edward  Ference.  chief  medical  exam- 
iner in  the  Illinois  Division  of  Disability  Ad- 
judication Services,  admitted  that  "by  far 
the  great  majority"  of  review  cases  involve 
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mental  disabilities  and  that  many  non-psy- 
chiatric doctors  are  passing  judgment  on 
such  cases.  But.  he  said,  "this  is  not  a  seri- 
ous problem  because  staff  physicians  are 
well-versed  and  ...  get  ongoing  training  in 
the  psychiatric  area. " 

A  suburban  Chicago  psychiatrist,  who  hafi 
done  consultative  examinations  for  the 
state  agency  for  the  last  10  years,  disagrees. 
"They"re  doing  something  medically  im- 
proper," said  the  psychiatrist,  who  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used  for  fear  of  repris- 
al. "'It"s  like  me  Judging  a  surgical  case.  I 
could  guess  but  I  don"t  have  the  extiertlse."" 

CRITICAL  OP  PROCESS 

Robert  M.  Ball,  commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity under  former  Presidents  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
also  is  critical  of  the  accelerated  review 
process. 

"They  should  have  gone  more  slowly. 
There  wasn't  all  that  big  a  rush."  Ball  said. 
"It's  terrible  what  they're  doing.  I  think 
they"re  going  to  get  reversed  all  over  the 
place."" 

Beneficiaries  terminated  after  a  review 
can  request  consideration  by  the  state 
agency  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ini- 
tial decision.  If  they  are  again  denied  bene- 
fits, they  can  appeal  to  an  administrative 
law  Judge.  Ultimately,  appeals  can  be  car- 
ried to  federal  court. 

Records  show  a  beneficiary  who  has  been 
terminated  has  Just  about  even  odds  of 
having  those  benefits  restored  if  he  goes  to 
an  administrative  law  Judge. 

Several  of  the  Judges  have  openly  criti- 
cized what  they  describe  as  the  dubious 
manner  In  which  the  review  process  is  being 
made  and  what  they  consider  to  be  flagrant 
errors  being  committed  by  state  agencies  In 
deciding  whether  beneficiaries  are  capable 
of  working. 

"Every  Judge  I  know  has  seen  cases  so  ri- 
diculous they  shouldn't  even  be  coming 
before  us.""  said  Don  Edgar  Burris,  chief  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  for  Montana. 
"There's  no  way  these  people  could  be 
denied  If  the  disability  examiners  were 
doing  things  In  a  conscientious  manner." 

On  the  other  hand.  Louis  B.  Hays,  assist- 
ant Social  Security  commissioner  for  hear- 
ings and  appeals,  argued  that  such  a  high 
t>ercentage  of  reversals  Is  more  indicative  of 
problems  In  the  entire  adjudicative  system. 

MORE  UNIPORJf  ITY  URGED 

Hays  pointed  out  that,  unlike  state  dis- 
ability examlneis.  who  simply  examine  rec- 
ords and  medical  findings,  the  Judges  see 
the  claimant  face  to  face— most  likely  with 
legal  counsel— and  have  the  benefit  of  addi- 
tional medical  evidence.  Sometimes  the 
claimant's  physical  or  mental  condition  has 
actually  worsened,  too.  by  the  time  his 
appeal  Is  heard.  Hays  said. 

Administrative  law  Judges  also  are  not 
bound  by  the  claims-manual  interpretations 
that  bind  state  agencies— something  Hays 
said  he  would  like  to  see  changed  so  that 
the  entire  adjudicative  process  would  be 
more  uniform. 

Administration  officials  say  the  eligibility 
standards  for  Social  Security  disability  pay- 
ments are  strict— perhaps  the  strictest  of  all 
government  disability  programs— and  their 
aim  Is  to  enforce  them  to  the  letter. 

This  posed  a  dilemma  for  a  46-year-old 
Korean  War  veteran  In  Los  Angeles  who 
was  cut  from  the  Social  Security  disability 
rolls  about  seven  months  ago  despite  "being 
certified  as  incapable  of  working  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  because  of  manic  de- 
pression. 


"One  side  of  the  federal  government  says 
he's  disabled  and  the  other  side  says  he 
Isn't,"  said  Tom  Rossebo.  who  runs  a  facility 
where  the  veteran  has  lived  since  1975. 

Rossebo  said  that  he  has  allowed  the  vet- 
eran to  remain  at  the  facility,  despite  his  In- 
abUlty  to  pay  since  his  Social  Security  dis- 
ability benefits  were  terminated. 

"We  can"t  really  put  him  out  in  the 
street,""  Rossebo  said.  "We're  a  large  faculty, 
70  beds.  But  .  .  .  there  are  a  lot  of  places 
that  when  you  can't  pay  the  money,  they 
just  put  you  out." 

Pressure  is  mounting  on  Capitol  HIU  for 
legislation  to  answer  the  concerns  raised  by 
the  re-examlnatlon  process,  particularly  the 
concerns  of  those  beneficiaries  who  have 
been  denied  dlsabUlty  payments  despite 
severe  long-term  Injury  or  Ulness. 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  that 
would  require  benefits  to  continue  whUe 
claimants  are  appealing  terminations.  Other 
measures  call  for  more  safeguards  for  bene- 
ficiaries during  the  review  process.  Rep.  J.  J. 
Pickle  (D-Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  subcommittee  on  Social 
Security,  also  has  offered  a  plan  designed  to 
make  the  entire  adjudication  process  more 
uniform. 

At  a  recent  hearing  on  the  measure. 
Pickle  stressed  the  need  for  the  dlsabUlty 
rolls'  review,  mandated  two  years  ago  by 
Congress. 

"At  the  same  time,  untU  this  process  is 
settled  down  and  becomes  a  regular  part  of 
the  proceedings  so  that  it  does  not  come  as 
such  a  surprise  to  the  recipients,  some  ad- 
justments and  special  aUowances  are  in 
order,"  he  said.* 


BOB  DISBRO- "IT'S  NOT  WHAT 
YOU'VE  LOST  THAT  MATTERS  " 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
about  30  years  ago,  I  met  a  young  man 
who  had  Just  finished  Western  Re- 
serve University  Law  School.  He  had 
become  an  attorney  despite  problems 
that  would  have  defeated  a  lesser 
person. 

Bob  Disbro  was  a  young  man  from 
poor  background  who  answered  the 
call  to  service  in  World  War  II.  At  the 
age  of  20,  a  land  mine  brought  his  life 
to  a  standstill  and  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  his  right  arm.  For  a  while,  his  right 
leg  was  in  danger  of  also  being  lost. 

But  he  overcame  both  the  poverty 
and  the  handicap  to  go  on  to  be  one  of 
the  pre-eminent  attorneys  in  Cleve- 
land. He  is  a  "Founding  Fellow"  of  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers, 
and  past  president  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

But  that  only  tells  you  a  little  about 
the  man  that  Is  Bob  Disbro. 

In  the  March  22  issue  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press,  religion  editor  George  R. 
Plagenz  has  come  close  to  capturing 
the  essence  of  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
know.  In  a  profile  entitled  "It's  not 
what  you've  lost  that  matters,"  Pla- 
genz describes  Disbro  in  this  manner: 

Disbro  spends  much  of  his  leisure  (and 
working)  hours  alternately  scolding  and  en- 
couraging people  who  feel  sorry  for  them- 
selves. 

"I  know  the  feeling."  he  says.  "I  grew  up 
In  poverty  and  wound  up  getting  my  arm 


blown  off.  My  mother  had  35  cents  In  her 
purse  the  day  my  father  left  us.  My  aunt 
came  over  and  managed  to  take  $2  out  of 
her  savings  account  without  my  uncle  know- 
ing at>out  It.  She  gave  it  to  my  mother  so  we 
could  eat. 

"'I  went  to  9  or  10  schools  before  I  grad- 
uated from  Garfield  Heights  High  School. 
Yeah,  I  know  the  feeling  that  life  Is  against 
you." 

But  his  phUosophy  today  is,  "It's  not  what 
you  lost  that  matters,  it's  what  you  got  left 
that  counts.  As  for  your  physical  handicaps, 
if  you  are  determined  to  overcome  them, 
nature  wUl  not  only  show  you  how  to  do  It, 
It  will  lend  a  hand.  Besides  that,  your  feUow 
man  wUl  beat  a  path  to  your  door  to  help 
you." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  choose  to  sit 
back  and  let  the  world  walk  by  you.  the 
world  wiU  walk  by  you  and  leave  you  and 
forget  you. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  when  I  said 
that  the  writer  had  "come  close  to 
capturing  the  essence  of  Bob  Disbro," 
I  meant  to  cast  no  aspersions  on  the 
writer. 

What  I  meant  Is  that,  unless  you 
have  been  privileged,  as  I  have  been 
privileged,  to  know  and  work  with  a 
man  such  as  Bob  DLsbro.  it  is  difficult 
to  put.  in  a  few  worcls.  Just  what  kind 
of  person  he  is— and  what  an  inspira- 
tion he  has  been  for  me  and  for  others 
over  the  years. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  him 
and  his  lovely  wife  for  many  years— in 
all  types  of  situations.  No  matter  the 
problems  he  may  have,  you  will  always 
hear  the  Joke,  always  see  the  smile, 
always  feel  better  for  having  been 
with  him. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  call  Bob 
Disbro  my  friend.  My  life  has  been  en- 
riched by  knowing  him. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Recori). 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mar.  20. 1982] 

Robert  Disbro— "It's  Not  What  You've 

Lost  That  Matters'" 

(By  George  R.  Plagenz) 

It  Is  a  cold,  gray  day  in  Cleveland  as 
Robert  Disbro  looks  out  the  window  of  his 
seventh  floor  law  office  in  the  Leader  Bldg. 

"I'd  give  my  right  arm  to  be  in  Hawaii 
now,"  he  says,  chuckling.  He  Is  chuckling 
because  he  has  no  right  arm. 

But  If  Disbro— successful  trial  lawyer, 
matchless  storyteUer  and  amateur  poet- 
has  learned  to  make  light  of  his  own  handi- 
cap, he  does  not  chuckle  when  others  make 
tactless  remarks  about  people  with  disabU- 
Itles. 

Recently  an  opposing  counsel,  who  didn't 
know  Disbro.  saw  him  In  the  courtroom 
wearing  an  open-necked  shirt  without  a  tie. 
He  said  to  Disbro.  "This  Isn't  some  Jerk- 
water court.  We  wear  ties  here." 

"I  wanted  to  give  him  a  left  (what  else?) 
to  the  Jaw,'"  says  Disbro.  "But  I  held  my 
temper.  Instead  I  said.  "It's  pretty  hard  to 
tie  a  tie  when  you  have  only  one  arm."' 

The  other  lawyer,  unaware  tUl  then  of 
DIsbro's  handicap,  walked  away  sheepishly. 

Disbro.  58.  lost  his  arm  In  1944  when  the 
army  Jeep  in  which  he  was  riding  backed 
over  a  land  mine.  The  explosion  shattered 
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hl8  right  arm.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  If  his 
right  leg  would  have  to  be  ampuUted  too. 

"I  had  three  doctors  treating  me."  says 
Disbro.  One  was  a  Catholic,  one  was  a 
Protestant  and  one  was  Jewish.  It  was  due 
to  their  superhuman  efforts  that  I  made  It. 
I've  been  ecumenical  ever  since." 

Determined  to  succeed  despite  hla  handi- 
cap. Disbro  came  back  home  to  Cleveland 
after  his  recuperation  at  McOulre  General 
Hospital  in  Richmond.  Va.  He  enroUed  in 
Western  Reserve  University  where  he  ma- 
jored in  speech— and  learned  to  write  with 
his  left  hand. 

He  earned  hU  B.A.  in  1M8  and  his  law 
degree  in  1950  from  Western  Reserve  Law 
School. 

He  then  became  a  partner  in  the  law  imn 
of  Slndell.  Slndell.  Bourne.  Disbro  and 
Mannis.  In  IMl  he  formed  the  law  firm  of 
Disbro  and  EUerln  with  attorney  Jerome  Ea- 
lerln.  That  association  was  dissolved  last 
August  when  Disbro  formed  the  law  firm  of 
Robert  R.  Disbro  and  Associates. 

He  is  a  Pounding  Fellow  of  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Trial  Law- 
yers. 

Disbro's  poems  have  Ijeen  published  in 
various  law  publications.  His  latest.  "An  Ode 
to  Plaintiff's  Counsel."  appeared  In  the  Feb- 
ruary Issue  of  Law  &  Fact,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar 
Association. 

Disbro  spends  much  of  his  leisure  (and 
working)  hours  alternately  scolding  and  en- 
couraging people  who  feel  sorry  for  them- 
selves. 

"I  know  the  feeling."  he  says.  "I  grew  up 
In  poverty  and  wound  up  getting  my  arm 
blown  off.  My  mother  had  35  cenU  In  her 
purse  the  day  my  father  left  us.  My  aunt 
came  over  and  managed  to  take  $2  out  of 
her  savings  account  without  my  uncle  know- 
ing about  it.  She  gave  it  to  my  mother  so  we 
could  eat. 

"1  went  to  nine  or  10  schools  before  I 
gradtiated  from  Oarfield  Heights  High 
School.  Yeah,  I  know  the  feeling  that  life  is 
against  you. ' 

But  his  philosophy  today  is,  "Ifs  not  what 
you've  lost  that  matters.  It's  what  you've 
got  that  counts.  As  for  your  physical  handi- 
caps. If  you  are  determined  to  overcome 
them,  nature  will  not  only  show  you  how  to 
do  it.  It  will  lend  a  hand.  Besides  that,  your 
fellow  man  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door  to 
help  you. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  choose  to  sit 
back  and  let  the  world  walk  by  you,  the 
world  WILL  walk  by  you  and  leave  you  and 
forget  you. " 

What  first  inspired  Disbro  after  tragedy 
hit  him  in  the  war  was  seeing  a  double  arm 
amputee  at  McOuire  General  Hospital  put 
on  a  demonstration  of  shoveling  coal  with 
two  prosthetic  arms. 

"It  convinced  me  that  an  amputee  placed 
in  the  proper  Job  Is  Just  as  capable  as  an 
able-bodied  worker, "  says  Disbro. 

The  first  thing  a  newly  handicapped 
person  has  to  deal  with  Is  bitterness  and  re- 
sentment, says  Disbro. 

"I  have  pretty  well  conquered  that,"  he 
says.  "It  still  may  come  back  periodically 
but  I  try  not  to  let  it  show." 

The  two  toughest  things  for  an  amputee 
to  accomplish  in  the  matter  of  everyday 
living  is  "cutting  meat  and  spreading  hard 
butter,"  says  Disbro. 

He  has  mastered  the  meat-cutting  with  a 
special  moon-shaped  knife. 

""You  hold  the  meat  with  the  knife  and 
roll  the  blade  through  it,"  he  says.    "Once 


you  get  the  hang  of  it.  you  can  disjoint  a 
chicken." 

Everything  else  Is  easy.  He  can  take  off 
cuff  links  with  his  teeth,  button  his  shlrta, 
zip  his  pants  and  tie  his  shoe  laces. 

How  come  then  he  cant  tie  a  tie? 

"Oh.  I  can  tie  a  tie— Windsor  or  foreign- 
hand  knot,"  says  Disbro.  "but  I  wasn't  going 
to  tell  that  to  the  guy  who  insulted  me.  Ac- 
tually. I'll  admit  it's  easier  for  me  to  wear 
an  open-collar  shirt  and  go  without  a  tie. 
And  I  often  do.  "• 


CHEMICAL  STRATEGY  AND  EU- 
ROPEAN REACTION  TO 
BINARY  PRODUCTION 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  we  vote 
in  the  near  future  on  whether  or  not 
this  Nation  resumes  the  production  of 
lethsd  nerve  gas  agents.  As  a  part  of 
that  decision,  we  must  reckon  with  the 
larger  policy  implications  of  new  nerve 
gas  production,  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  weapon  has  a 
clearly  defined  mission  and  serves  a 
coherent  strategy  within  the  defense 
posture  of  the  Western  alliance. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  provide  us  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  fully  answer  these 
questions.  In  an  attempt  to  block  Eu- 
ropean protest,  the  administration  has 
come  to  view  the  production  and  de- 
plojrment  of  nerve  gas  as  two  separate 
issues,  which.  In  effect,  has  separated 
the  weapon  from  its  purpose.  For 
unless  forward  based  In  Europe,  these 
weapons  will  add  little  to  the  Western 
defense  and,  in  fact,  may  undermine  it 
by  placing  additional  burdens  on  our 
airlift  capabilities  in  wartime.  More- 
over, by  failing  to  fully  consult  with 
our  allies  in  this  decision,  the  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions set  for  certification  of  new  chem- 
ical weapons  production. 

Unless  these  questions  are  ad- 
dressed, the  Senate  will  vote  on  a 
downpayment  for  a  weapons  system 
lacking  a  coherent  strategy  which 
takes  into  account  deployment  and 
diplomatic  considerations.  Our  ability 
to  appreciate  these  factors  is  crucial  to 
our  upcoming  decision.  For  an  indica- 
tion of  European  reaction  to  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  binary  nerve  gas  weapons.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
le»»«ues  a  special  report  by  the  Inter- 
national Communications  Agency  and 
request  that  it  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record. 

The  information  follows: 
U.S.  Dbcisior  To  Proouci  Chzm ical 
Weapons 
suicmart 

Announcement  of  the  President's  decision 
to  request  Congress  to  authorize  funding  to 
produce  chemical  binary  weapons  elicited  a 
flow  of  anguished  comment  and  sentiment 
In  major  media  voices  In  Western  Europe 
and  elsewhere  which  has  continued  more  or 
less  unabated. 

While  a  number  of  representative  com- 
menutors  sought  to  rationalize  the  U.S. 
move  as  sui  Inevitable  response  to  Soviet 
stockpiling   of   such   horror   weapons— and 


thus  a  sort  of  parallel  to  the  NATO  "two- 
track"  decision  on  nuclear  weapons— most 
concluded  that  this  was  debatable. 

West  Europeans  said  that,  as  with  theater 
nuclear  weapons.  Europe  would  be  the  bat- 
tlefield where  they  would  be  used. 

Observers  the  world  over  warned  that  the 
decision  would  revive  the  special  horrors  of 
chemical  warfare,  compromise  deterrence 
and  remove  moral  advantages  over  the  Sovi- 
ets. It  was  also  Judged  that  the  timing  was 
bad.  as  the  announcement  occurred  Just 
when  the  United  States  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  diplomatic  offensive  against  the  Soviets 
over  their  Involvement  in  the  so-called 
"yellow  rain." 

And.  added  n.any  observers,  vociferous 
protests  and  demonstrations  could  be  ex- 
pected of  Western  Europe's  growing  peace 
movement. 

The  following  were  principal  themes  in 
comment: 

The  logic  of  the  decision  is  that  the  West 
can  only  force  the  Soviets  to  renounce  use 
of  chemical  weapons  by  matching  them. 
This  is  debatable. 

"A  logic  of  death" 

Radio  France-Inter  on  February  9  carried 
a  commentator's  assertion  that  "experts  say 
that  the  only  way  for  the  United  States  to 
force  the  USSR  to  renounce  its  chemical 
weapons  is  to  have  them  also.  This  is  barely 
understandable.  All  this  belongs  to  a  logic  of 
lunatics,  a  logic  of  death  .  .  ." 
•Bonn  sees  paraUelt  with  NATO  two-track 
decision" 

Conservative  Die  Welt  of  Bonn  on  Febru- 
ary 17  carried  a  byliner's  report  that  West 
German  "experts  perceive  parallels  between 
the  U.S.  decision  on  production  of  chemical 
weapons  and  the  NATO  two-track  decision: 
both  are  a  response  to  a  preceding  Soviet 
arms  buildup,  and  in  both  areas  the  West  is 
pursuing  a  disarmament  policy  the  objective 
of  which  is  a  zero  solution  .  . 
Foreign  Minister's  remarks  on  U.S.  decision 

In  Tokyo,  business-oriented  Nihon  Keizai 
on  February  17  quoted  an  exchange  in  the 
House  of  Councillors  budget  committee  In 
which  a  member  asked.  "Should  not  the 
Government  ask  the  United  States  to  sus- 
pend the  reopening  of  production  of  chemi- 
cal weapons?" 

Foreign  Minister  Sakurauchi  was  quoted 
as  saying.  "I  think  the  U.S.  Government 
step  is  a  response  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  expanding  the  production 
of  (chemical  weapons)  continuously  to  gain 
superiority  over  the  United  States." 

The  paper  added:  "The  Foreign  Minister 
thus  emphasized  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
working  upon  the  United  States  for  the  sus- 
pension of  production  of  chemical  weapons, 
because  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining or  restoring  the  balance  of  military 
power  between  East  and.West." 

2.  Europeans  feel  that  Europe  is  the  site 
where  chemical  weapons  will  be  used. 

"Likely  to  renew  European  concern" 
Washington  correspondent  Nicholas  Hirst 
of  the  Independent  Times  of  London  on 
February  10  wrote.  "As  with  the  neutron 
bomb,  chemical  weapons  are  most  likely  to 
be  used  in  a  European  rather  than  an  inter- 
continental war.'" 

"Once  again  it  is  Europe  where  weapons 

would  be  used" 

In  London  February  11,  an  editorial  in  the 

liberal  Guardian  said.    "The  indiscriminate 

nature  of  the  weapons  puts  them  in  the 

same  class  as  nuclear  weapons,  and  ETurope- 
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ans  are  likely  to  feel  more  repelled  than 
most  because  it  is  once  again  in  Europe  .  .  . 
that  the  weapons  would  be  used  .  . 

"Europe  the  likely  theater  for  their  use" 

Amsterdam's  left-of-center  Trouw  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  said.  "The  British,  French  and 
Germans  still  almost  literaUy  feel  the 
trauma  of  World  War  I  with  its  mustard 
gas.  And  Europe  knows  that  if  a  conflict  is 
not  fought  out  directly  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  wiU  be  a  likely  theater  for  the  use  of 
these  Inhumane  chemicals." 

"Beware,  Europeans,  you  wiU  be  the  first 
victims" 

Catholic  La  Croix  of  Paris  on  February  17 
carried  a  byliner's  article  sUtlng  that  '"the 
main  argument  Is  similar  to  the  one  which 
followed  another  decision  of  President 
Reagan  concerning  the  neutron  bomb: 
"Beware.  Europeans,  you  will  be  the  first 
victims  of  a  chemical  conflict." " 
"German  civilians  would  be  fully  exposed  to 
defastating  effects" 

Independent  Stuttgarter  Zeltung  Febru- 
ary 19  ran  a  byliners  story  saying  that  '"In 
the  event  of  conflict.  German  civilians, 
more  than  anyone  else,  would  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  devastating  effects  of  nerve 
gas." 

"Europe  dismayed  at  prospect  of  weapon 
being  deployed  there" 

The  SUtesman  of  New  Delhi  on  February 
19  said,  "If  (the  decision  to  resume  produc- 
tion of  chemical  weapons)  has  .  .  .  caused 
dismay  in  Western  Europe,  it  Is  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  prospect  of  the  weapon  being 
deployed  there." 

3.  It  revives  the  specter  of  chemical  war- 
fare with  all  Its  special  horrors,  compro- 
mises deterrence  and  removes  a  moral  ad- 
vantage. 

"Could  turn  deterrence  upside  doion" 

Pro-Social  Democratic  Stuttgarter  Zel- 
tung on  February  10  said,  "The  Warsaw 
Pact  is  no  doubt  preparing  for  chemical  war- 
fare. .  .  .  However,  increasing  Western 
stockpiles  of  nerve  gas  .  .  .  would  mean 
turning  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  upside 
down.  .  .  .  Trying  to  be  prepared  to  retali- 
ate in  kind  to  any  conceivable  form  of  ag- 
gression makes  the  strategy  concerned  pre- 
dicUble .  .  . 

"We  must  not,  by  introducing  such  weap- 
ons Into  our  arsenals,  give  the  other  side  the 
impression  that  we  would  retaliate  "merely 
In  kind.'  Deterrence  rests  upon  the  incalcu- 
lable risk  of  a  nuclear  counter-blow." 

"Threat  of  destruction  nobody  can  justify" 

In  Mexico  City,  left-leaning  Excelsior  on 
February  11  said,  "U.S.-Sovlet  mutual  accu- 
sations wlU  only  result  In  the  Increased 
availability  of  lethal  weapons  and  an  un- 
precedented threat  of  world  destruction  .  .  . 
which  nobody  can  Justify  under  any  circum- 
stances .  .  ." 

"Setback  for  efforts  to  curb  arms  race" 

Center  Party  Suomenmaa  of  Helsinki  on 
February  12  observed,  ""In  fact,  the  decision 
Is  a  serious  setback  for  efforts  to  curb  the 
arms  race." 

"Mistaken  decision  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  Soviet  arsenals" 

Helsinki's  conservative  Uusi  Suomi  on 
February  12  wrote.  "With  Its  decision  on 
chemical  weapons,  the  United  SUtes  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  show  that  these  weapons 
are  particularly  hypocritical  or  immoral,  be- 
cause It  is  going  to  produce  these  weap)ons 
Instead  of  being  content  with  establishing 
systems  to  coimter  them.  This  mistaken  de- 


cision is  not  explained  away  by  the  large 
Soviet  arsenals  of  chemical  weapons." 
"We  are  opTMsed" 
Liberal  Asahi  on  February  13  wrote,  "We 
are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  military 
competition  between  the  superpowers.  In 
particular,  we  are  very  strongly  opposed 
to  the  growing  rivalry  In  the  chemical  field 

"Bonn  should  urge  the  United  States  to 
practice  restraint" 

Independent  Stuttgarter  Zeitung  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  carried  a  byliner's  assertion  that 
"in  our  days,  deterrence  rests  upon  mass  an- 
nihilation weapons  of  a  different  type, 
namely,  upwn  nuclear  weapons.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, deterrence  can  be  sustained  even  if  the 
"chemical  Imbalance'  continues.  .  .  .  Rather 
than  encouraging  the  United  States.  Bonn 
should  urge  It  to  practice  restraint  In  the 
area  of  chemical  weapons." 

"Soviet  use  of  chem,ical  loeapons  cannot 
extenuate  frightening  U.S.  plans" 

The  influential  New  Statesman  of  New 
Delhi  on  February  19  said.  "The  American 
decision  would  widely  be  regarded  as  a  par- 
ticularly retrograde  step.  .  .  .  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  weapons,  even  if  proved,  cannot 
extenuate  the  frightening  American  plans, 
especially  for  the  production  of  a  deadly 
nerve  gas." 

Soviet  Union:  "U.S.  feared  agreement  would 
hamper  'chemical  rearmament'" 

Moscow  TASS  in  English  on  February  18 
stated  that  "the  decision  to  speedily  launch 
the  production  of  toxic  agents  forcefully 
shows  why  the  United  States  has  been 
avoiding  for  many  years  the  conclusion  of 
an  international  convention  prohibiting 
chemical  weapons. 

"Today  it  is  clear  to  everyone  that  Wash- 
ington refused  to  continue  the  talks  con- 
ducted earlier  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
matter  because  of  its  fears  that  the  prospect 
for  reaching  agreement  that  emerged 
during  the  talks  could  hamper  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  for  "chemical  rearma- 
ment' of  the  United  States  that  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  long  ago." 

Hungary:  "Pentagon  preparing  more 
poisonous  u}eapons  than  ever" 

Socialist  Workers'  Party  Nepszabadsag  of 
Budapest,  under  the  headline,  "The  U.S. 
Government  Continues  to  Develop  Mass  De- 
struction Weapons,"  on  February  19  carried 
TASS'  position  on  the  U.S.  program  of 
"chemical  rearmament,"  calling  It  "a  dan- 
gerous attack  against  International  securi- 
ty." 

In  another  article,  a  commentator  wrote 
that  "Agent  Orange.  ...  did  not  save  Amer- 
ican soldiers  In  Vietnam."  The  commentator 
concluded  that  "the  Pentagon  ...  Is  prepar- 
ing for  flghu  In  which  It  wants  to  be  suc- 
cessful by  using  war  materisds  more  poison- 
ous than  ever." 

4.  The  timing  of  the  announcement  was 
bad;  the  United  States  should  push  to  get 
the  U.N.  commission  to  investigate  charge 
that  the  USSR  Is  using  chemicals  In  Asia. 
"Timing  could  hardly  have  been  worse" 

The  leading  English-language  Bangkok 
Post  on  February  12  said.  "The  timing  (of 
the  President's  request  to  Congress)  could 
hardly  have  been  worse.  U.S.  officials  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  diplomatic  offensive  against 
the  Soviet  Union  over  their  Involvement  in 
the  use  of  toxic  weapons,  or  the  so:called 
"yellow  rain,"  In  Afghanistan,  Laos  and 
Kampuchea. 

"A  United  Nations  Investigating  team  Is 
supposedly  examining  its  findings  In  an  at- 


tempt to  determine  just  why  so  many 
Hmong  have  died  so  horribly.  And  world  re- 
action to  the  use  of  such  morally  repugnant 
and  vile  methods  of  waging  war  against  a  ci- 
vilian population  has  been  almost  universal 
in  its  condemnation.  Now,  in  the  middle  of 
all  this  controversy,  along  comes  the  Ameri- 
can President  with  a  proposal  to  build  new 
stockpiles  of  horrifying  nerve  agents  called 
GB  and  VX."' 

"U.S.  should  push  U.N.  investigation,  not 
produce  chemical  arms" 

The  English  language  Latin  American 
Daily  Post  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  February  18 
said,  "We  cannot  agree  with  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent's attitude  of  building  a  chemical  arse- 
nal because  .  .  .  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  drastic  step  indicates 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sian-supplied poisons  are  being  used.  .  .  . 

"We  believe  the  United  States  should 
push  to  get  the  U.N.  moving  on  this  investi- 
gation rather  than  rush  to  produce  its  own 
chemical  arms.  There  was  a  U.N.  panel 
formed  In  November  to  investigate  the  Indo- 
china reports  but  this  investigation  was 
hasty  and  undermanned.  Over  Soviet  bloc 
objections,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  on  9  December  1981  (86  to  28  with  30 
abstentions)  to  extend  the  Investigations  for 
another  year.  But  the  panel  so  far  as  accom- 
plished little.  Proper  financing  has  to  be 
provided.  .  .  . 

"Nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  than  to 
find  out  that  the  charges  of  the  use  of 
chemical  warfare  by  the  Soviets  are  un- 
founded. Unfortunately,  at  the  moment  all 
independent  evidence  hints  strongly  that 
the  charges  are  true,  well  founded.  The 
United  Nations,  this  year,  must  get  to  the 
truth  of  this  issue." 

5.  As  demonstrations  in  the  past  have 
shown,  the  United  States  can  expect  pro- 
tests from  European  pacifists. 

"Expect  vociferous  protests" 

Pro-Christian  Democratic  Muenchner 
Merkur  on  February  11  ran  a  byliner's  as- 
sertion that  ""after  President  Reagan's 
formal  request  for  Congressional  approval 
(for  chemical  weapons  production),  we  will 
not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  occurrence  in 
Western  countries  of  vociferous  protests 
which  will  emanate  most  certainly  from  a 
number  of  politicians  of  the  Bonn  Govern- 
ment parties. 

"Foreseeing  that,  the  Americans  say:  We 
are  in  for  another  campaign  by  perverted 
thinkers." " 

"Demonstrations  in  Europe  against  NATO 
have  been  a  warning" 

In  Essen,  Independent  Westdeutsche  All- 
gemelne  on  February  11  carried  Washington 
correspondent  Emll  Boelte's  observation 
that  "demonstrations  in  Europe  against 
NATO  arms  modernization  have  been  a 
warning  to  the  Reagan  Administration.  . . . 
That  is  why  it  was  announced  that  the  new 
(chemical)  superammunltion  would  be 
rushed  to  the  scene  only  in  an  emergency." 

"Pacifists  iDill  have  pretext  for  future 
demonstrations" 

Liberal  La  Croix  of  Paris  on  February  17 
wrote  that  U.S.  production  will  "provide  ar- 
guments to  the  pacifists  who.  closing  their 
eyes  to  Soviet  stockpiling,  will  have  found  a 
pretext  for  their  future  demonstrations."  • 
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CELEBRATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  citizens'  committee  for  im- 
migration reform,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh. 
sponsored  a  unique  luncheon  in  New 
York  to  honor  America's  Immigrants. 

The  citizens'  committee  selected  a 
representative  sample  of  recent  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  important  contribu- 
tions immigration  has  made  to  our  so- 
ciety. They  sought  to  honor  those  who 
have  brought  so  much  to  America 
simply  by  coming  to  America. 

This  salute  to  them— to  Theodore 
Bikel.  to  Michael  Blumenthal,  to 
Pamela  Harrlman,  to  Wassily  Leontief, 
to  Felix  Rohatyn,  among  many 
others— was  really  a  salute  to  all  who 
have  made  this  country  great.  For  we 
are,  as  President  Kennedy  wrote,  a 
"Nation  of  Immigrants"  and  we  can 
still  be  very  proud  of  this  heritage  and 
what  it  has  brought  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  citi- 
zens' committee's  efforts  and  the  lead- 
ership of  Father  Hesburgh,  and  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  his  address  delivered 
at  the  luncheon,  the  list  of  honorees, 
and  a  news  account  of  the  event  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7, 19821 
PROMiNnrr  Imx igrahts  Honorxd  at  a 

LimCMXOM 

(By  Leslie  Bennetts) 

The  37  distinguished  immigrants  had  all 
made  it  to  the  United  States  from  such 
countries  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Cambodia 
and  Argentina,  but  more  than  one-third  did 
not  manage  to  get  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  for  lunch  yesterday. 

Nevertheless,  snow  and  canceled  flights 
notwithstanding,  two  dozen  prominent 
Americans  did  show  up  to  be  honored  by 
the  Citizens  Conunittee  for  Immigration 
Reform.  Their  fields  of  achievement  were 
diverse,  ranging  from  science  to  music  to 
politics  to  finance,  but  the  honorees  all 
shared  the  experience  of  having  immigrated 
to  America. 

Among  those  honored  were  Pellx  G.  Ro- 
hatyn, the  Vienna-bom  investment  banker. 
Arthur  P.  Bums,  who  was  bom  in  Austria 
and  Is  now  Ambassador  to  West  Germany; 
Pamela  Harriman.  a  native  of  Britain  and 
the  wile  of  former  Gov.  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man; I.  M.  Pei.  the  architect,  who  was  bom 
in  China;  Viveca  Llndlors,  the  actress,  who 
was  bom  in  Sweden,  and  Wassily  Leontief. 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  economist,  who  was 
bom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  stranded  in  various  airports  in 
eluded  the  keynote  speaker,  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh.  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  IDame.  who  never  made  it  out 
of  Chicago;  W.  Michael  Blumenthal.  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was 
in  Detroit,  and  Diego  Asencio.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  Counselor  Affairs,  who 
was  still  in  Washington. 

Those  in  attendance  got  to  hear  Father 
Hesburgh  s  speech  anyway,  as  delivered  by 
Dr.  Charles  Keely  of  the  Population  Coun- 
cU. 

"Just  look  at  this  room  today,  and  it  Is  ob- 
vious what  the  benefits  of  immigration  are," 


said  Dr.  Keely.  "Without  immigration,  their 
contributions  might  have  been  lost  to  us. 
The  lesson  is  clear:  Par  from  worrying  about 
the  short-term  cost  of  permitting  legal  im- 
migrants and  refugees  to  come  here,  we 
should  rather  be  worrying  about  the  long- 
term  costs  to  United  States  society  of  a  re- 
strictionist  immigration  policy." 

Several  of  the  honorees  spoke,  and  all  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  the  country  that 
had  adopted  them. 

'Por  millions  of  people,  and  for  me, 
coming  to  America  to  live  has  brought  a 
kind  of  second  birth  into  a  land  of  hope,  op- 
portunity and  promise, '  said  Mrs.  Harri- 
man. "It  Is  terribly  important  for  our  own 
inner  health  as  a  country  that  we  continue 
to  offer  newcomers  that  opportunity." 

The  Citizens  Committee  was  formed  a 
year  ago  to  promote  'a  rational,  just,  race- 
free  immigration  policy,"  explained  Nina 
Solarz.  its  executive  director  and  the  wile  of 
Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

There  was  much  talk  of  freedom,  and  the 
almost  200  guests  rose  to  sing  "America  the 
Beautiful"  to  music  provided  on  a  Roneat 
Ek,  a  Cambodian  percussion  instrument,  by 
Chlnary  Ung,  a  Cambodian  musician  who  Is 
now  a  professor  of  music  at  Connecticut 
College.  But  one  speaker  sounded  a  darker 
note. 

"What  haunts  any  refugee  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  last  50  years  Is  the 
notion  that  if  this  country  loses  it  confi- 
dence and  soul,  there  Is  probably  no  other 
country  In  the  world  worth  Immigrating  to,' 
Mr.  Rohatyn  said. 

List  op  Hororkks 

name,  propkssior,  aitd  cotmtry  op  birth 

Mr.  Jean-Pierre  Anselme,  Chemist.  Haiti. 

Ambassador  Diego  Asencio,  Diplomat. 
Spain. 

Mr.  Theodore  Blkel,  Actor,  Singer,  Aus- 
tria. 

Mr.  Michael  Bleyzer,  Engineer,  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Business- 
man, Germany. 

Ambassador  Arthur  Bums,  Diplomat,  Aus- 
tria. 

Mr.  Anthony  Celebreme,  Circuit  Judge, 
Italy. 

Mr.  David  Chudnovsky,  Mathematician, 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Gregory  Chudnovsky,  Mathematician, 
Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Comely,  Physician,  French, 
West  Indies. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Dynkln,  Mathematician,  Soviet 
Union. 

Ms.  Llda  Gleizer,  Hair  salon  owner,  Soviet 
Union. 

Ms.  Pamela  C.  Harrlman,  Civic  worker, 
England. 

Dr.  Le  Xuan  Khoa.  Educator.  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Walter  Laqueur,  Educator.  Germany. 

Mr.  Franz  Lelchter,  SUte  Senator,  Aus- 
tria. 

Mr.  Wassily  Leontief,  Economist,  Soviet 
Union. 

Ms.  Viveca  Lindfors,  Actress,  Sweden. 

Mr.  Pavel  Lltvinov.  Educator.  Soviet 
Uiilon. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  MacGUllvary,  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor  Winner,  Canada. 

Mr.  Aleksandr  M.  Nekrlch,  Historian. 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  leoh  Ming  Pel.  Architect,  China. 

Mr.  Gabor  Peterdl.  Printmaker.  Painter, 
Hungary. 

Mr.  Bounlieng  Phommasouvanh.  Educa- 
tor, Laos. 

Mr.  Richard  Pipes,  Educator,  Historian, 
Poland. 


Mr.  Cyril  Ponnampenuna,  Chemist,  Sri 
Lanka. 

Mr.  Yuri  Radzievsky,  Businessman,  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Felix  Rohatyn,  Investment  Banker, 
Austria. 

Mr.  Max  Salvadorl.  Historian,  Italy. 

Mr.  Boris  Scheln.  Mathematician,  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Isaac  Shapiro,  Attorney,  Japan. 

Mr.  Elliott  Skinner,  Anthropologist.  Trini- 
dad. 

Mr.  Chlnary  Ung,  Musician,  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Leonid  Vasersten,  Mathematician, 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Wechsler,  Businessman,  Ru- 
mania. 

Mr.  Boris  Weisfeiler,  Mathematician, 
Soviet  Union. 

Representative  Ted  Weiss,  Congressman, 
Hungary. 

AODRKSS  OP  RKV.  THEODORX  M.  HCSBURGH, 

Presidkht,  Ukivkhsity  op  Notrx  Damk 
On  behalf  of  the  Citizens'  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  welcome  you  to  our  celebra- 
tion of  immigrants! 

Por  those  of  you  who  are  not  very  familiar 
with  the  Citizens'  Committee,  a  bit  of  histo- 
ry might  be  in  order  at  this  point.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago.  a  group  of  us  gathered  at 
the  Wingspread  Conference  Center  In  Wis- 
consin. There,  we  discussed  amongst  our- 
selves the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy— of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  Chairman— knowing  that  these  had 
been  submitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress Just  days  before. 

Those  of  us  who  had  served  on  the  com- 
mission knew  that  what  could  almost  be 
termed  a  miracle,  (I  don't  Just  use  that  term 
because  of  my  calling)  had  occurred  at  the 
Commission.  Por  the  first  time  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry, a  major  panel  looking  at  immigration 
reform  had  submitted  a  report  that  was  bal- 
anced and  fair,  to  both  the  U.S.  national  In- 
terest and  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  who  sought  entrance  to 
this  great  country. 

We  also  knew,  though,  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  the  newly  reconstituted 
subcommittees  on  immigration  faced  some 
rough  decisions.  They  had  Just  been  passed 
responsibility  for  making  final  determina- 
tions on  a  set  of  issues  that  are  as  complex 
and  emotional  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see. 
Out  of  our  discussions  came  a  determination 
that  the  process  of  Immigration  reform 
must  continue  on  the  same  high  road  as 
that  followed  by  the  Commission.  And,  out 
of  that  determination  came  the  decision  to 
form  a  Citizens'  Committee,  to  help  ensure 
that  this  occurred. 

In  the  year  since  formation  of  our  com- 
mittee, much  has  happened.  A  Presidential 
Task  Force  reviewed  the  proposals  of  the 
Select  Commission,  conducted  its  own  stud- 
ies, and  made  recommendations.  Following 
this,  the  administration  submitted  Its  legis- 
lative proposals  to  Congress.  In  the  mean- 
t  jne,  the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittees 
conducted  hearings  and  made  several  fact- 
finding tours.  And,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Senator 
Alan  Simpson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee, and  Congressman  Romano  Maz- 
zoli.  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee—and a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame.  I  am 
proud  to  say— introduced  a  truly  balanced, 
sensitive  piece  of  legislation,  capable,  I  be- 
lieve, of  accomplishing  the  long-sought 
viable  reform  of  our  immigration  system. 

This  celebration  of  the  contribution  of  Im- 
migrants could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
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propitious  time— following  so  closely  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Simpson-Mazzoll  bill.  We 
can  say  now  what  was  said  at  Wingspread 
one  year  ago.  It  is  Imperative  that  debate  on 
this  measure  proceed  in  a  sane,  thoughtful 
manner— one  suited  to  this  terribly  com- 
plex. Important  question.  But,  as  we  all 
know  too  well,  xenophobic  emotionalism  all- 
too-often  takes  over  as  the  primary  response 
to  Immigration  pressures— particularly  In 
times  of  economic  trouble.  Those  of  us  who 
are  seriously  concerned  about  immigration 
reform  must  make  sure  that  this  does  not 
happen,  now. 

One  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  in  this  country  are  Informed 
about  the  true  effects  of  legal  immigration 
to  our  shores.  And  I  stress  here  the  word 
legal,  for  we  must  also  make  sure  that  legiti- 
mate conceriiS  about  Illegal  migration  are 
met. 

Study  after  study  has  revealed  that  immi- 
grants contribute  greatly  to  American  socie- 
ty. According  to  one  study,  within  four  to 
six  years  of  entering  the  country,  immi- 
grants tend  to  match  and  then  surpass  the 
earnings  of  the  native  bom— thus  contribut- 
ing through  their  tax  payments  and  the 
productivity  that  ensues  from  their  pres- 
ence here.  But,  we  need  not  now  look  at 
sterile  statistics  to  find  support  for  this  con- 
tention. 

Looking  about  this  room  today,  it  is  obvi- 
ous what  the  benefits  of  immigration  are. 
For  those  of  you  who  came  to  this  lunch  not 
quite  sure  of  its  purpose,  a  quick  look  at  the 
list  before  you  of  those  we  are  about  to 
honor  should  make  clear  our  intention.  For, 
If  you  ask— to  paraphrase  a  question  that 
will  be  asked  in  households  throughout  the 
world  tomorrow— what  makes  these  people 
different  from  aU  others,  the  answer  Is  as 
follows:  they  are  all  immigrants  to  the 
United  States. 

We  have  sitting  here  a  panoply  of  illustri- 
ous persons.  They  come  from  every  walk  of 
life:  the  arts,  sciences,  humanities,  social  sci- 
ences, business  and  government.  And.  they 
were  all  bom  outolde  of  the  United  States. 
Some  voluntarily  left  their  countries  of 
origin  seeking  a  new  and  better  life,  while 
others  fled  persecution  and  found  their 
refuge  here.  Without  immigration,  their 
contributions  might  have  lieen  lost  to  us. 

The  lesson  is  clear:  far  from  worrying 
about  the  short-term  costs  of  permitting 
legal  immigrants  and  refugees  to  come  here, 
we  should  rather  be  worrying  about  the 
long-term  costs  to  U.S.  society  of  a  restric- 
tlonlst  Immigration  policy.  For,  without  im- 
migration, the  United  SUtes  would  be  a  far 
poorer  country  in  many  of  the  cultural,  in- 
tellectual, and.  even  material  things  that 
count  most  In  life. 

Enough  of  the  sermon,  though.  We  are 
here  to  enjoy  ourselves  this  afternoon.  I  un- 
derstand that  we  will  be  hearing  the  stories 
of  some  of  our  honorees  later  in  the  lunch- 
eon. Now,  Bon  Appetit!* 


PROSPERITY  WITH  JUSTICE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  agree  that  our  former 
colleague  and  Vice  President.  Walter 
F.  Mondale,  is  one  of  the  Democratic 
Psuty's  most  respected  leaders. 

Since  leaving  office  Walter  Mondale 
has  been  traveling  throughout  Amer- 
ica, and  on  March  9  he  delivered  an 
exceptional  speech  before  the  Nation- 
al Press  Club  here  in  Washington. 


In  his  address,  Mr.  Mondale  offers 
specific  suggestions  to  achieve  what  he 
terms  "prosperity  with  justice."  In 
particular,  he  stresses  the  need  for  us 
to  regain  our  world  leadership  in  tech- 
nological development  through  all  the 
means  available  to  us— tax  incentives, 
education  and  job  training,  capital  in- 
vestment, basic  research,  and  our 
energy  and  export  policies. 

We  have  the  tools  to  get  the  econo- 
my moving  again;  what  we  need  are 
will  and  direction,  and  the  former  Vice 
President  offers  a  clear  and  forceful 
proposal  for  the  eighties.  I  ask  to  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  study  the  speech 
with  great  care. 

The  test  follows: 

Remarks  op  Walter  F.  Mondale 

Washington,  D.C— Following  is  the  text 
of  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  by  Walter 
F.  Mondale  to  the  National  Press  Club  here. 

I'm  delighted  to  be  back  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  I 
spoke  here  to  make  the  Democratic  case 
before  a  midterm  election,  and  today  I'm 
proud  to  stand  here  again  as  a  Democrat 
and  speak  about  the  future  of  our  country. 

We  meet  today  against  a  very  bleak  land- 
scape. 

The  nation  is  locked  In  a  severe  recession. 
More  Americans  are  out  of  work  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Great  Depression.  Inter- 
est rates  have  reached  their  highest  real 
level  In  history.  Farmers  have  had  their 
worst  year  since  1933.  Autos  and  housing 
are  crippled.  And  over  17,000  businesses 
have  f  idled. 

Those  are  the  cold  statistics.  But  for  the 
millions  unemployed,  the  recession  is  felt  in 
personal  pain.  They  have  lost  more  than 
their  Jobs.  They  have  lost  their  independ- 
ence, their  pride,  and  maybe  their  homes. 
Families  are  strained.  Whole  communities 
are  cast  Into  despair. 

Sometimes  you  can  blame  such  hardship 
on  forces  beyond  our  control— the  faceless 
business  cycle,  the  holders  of  foreign  oil,  a 
bad  harvest.  But  today  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster is  the  radical  economic  experiment  of 
this  administration.  It  has  failed— and  failed 
completely. 

This  is  a  recession  that  did  not  need  to 
happen.  It  should  not  have  happened.  Un- 
derlying factors  such  as  energy  and  food 
prices  have  been  behaving  very  well.  When 
this  administration  took  office,  the  leading 
indicators  were  Improving.  But  as  soon  as 
their  program  took  hold,  that  program 
ended  the  shortest  economic  recovery  since 
1919.  This  administration  has  committed 
the  most  serious  economic  mistake  in 
modem  American  economic  history. 

In  1978,  when  the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  tax 
scheme  was  first  seriously  proposed.  I  said  it 
was  a  bad  idea.  I  said  It  in  1980.  and  others 
called  it  a  riverboat  gamble  and  voodoo  eco- 
nomics. And  I  said  it  again  in  1981.  But  it 
didn't  take  any  special  insight  to  see 
through  the  smoke  and  mirrors  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  was  obvious  even  to  a  fifth  grader 
that  you  could  not  massively  cut  taxes, 
sharply  Increase  defense  spending,  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,  all  at  the  same  time. 

You  couldn't— and  they  haven't. 

The  result  of  this  colossal  mistake  Is  the 
largest  deficit  in  history.  In  1983  the  deficit 
they  call  $90  billion  in  fact  will  exceed  $125 
billion,  and  1200  billion  or  more  in  1985. 


Unless  changes  are  made,  by  1984  this  ad- 
ministration may  have  added  more  to  the 
national  debt  In  four  years  than  was  added 
in  all  our  history  since  George  Washington 
took  office. 

But  what  Is  even  more  frightening  is  that 
these  deficits  continue  and  grow  larger  for 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  In  the  latter  half 
of  this  decade,  under  the  Reagan  program, 
the  federal  govenmient  will  be  borrowing 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  available  capital- 
crowding  out  private  borrowers,  pushing  up 
real  Interest  rates,  bringing  new  investment 
and  growth  to  a  standstill. 

We  should  act.  now,  to  dig  out  of  this  radi- 
cal program  and  start  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  What  should  we  do? 

First,  the  President  should  withdraw  the 
1983  budget  and  start  over.  Without  more 
than  a  handful  of  voters  for  his  budget  in 
the  Congress,  it's  not  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  'put  up  or  shut  up."  He  should 
exercise  his  responsibility  to  present  a  real- 
istic budget  to  the  Congress. 

Second,  Congress  should  repeal  the  per- 
sonal tax  cut  for  1983.  and  repeal  the  tax 
leasing  provision,  and  clean  out  other  un- 
supportable  tax  preferences. 

Third,  Congress  should  condition  the  in- 
dexing of  taxes  on  the  performance  of  the 
economy  and  the  size  of  the  deficit.  With 
the  repeal  of  the  1983  tax  cut,  this  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  over  $50  billion  in 
1985. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  accelerate  the 
1982  tax  cut  to  January  1st  to  stimulate 
growth  and  help  end  the  recession. 

Fifth,  we  should  control  the  growth  In  de- 
fense spending.  With  no  sacrifice  to  our  se- 
curity, we  can  save  at  least  $10  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1983. 

With  these  five  steps,  we  must  strike  an 
accord  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
With  the  prospect  of  much  lower  deficits, 
we  must  Insist  that  they  ease  up  on  the 
money  supply,  which  will  reduce  interest 
rates  and  permit  the  economy  to  grow. 

These  are  the  preconditions  for  framing  a 
strategy  of  long-term  economic  growth. 

But  that  is  Just  the  beginning.  It  is  not 
Just  this  administration's  numbers  which 
dismay  me.  It's  also  their  thinking. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  tremendous 
changes  for  the  good  have  strengthened  our 
country  In  ways  this  administration  doesn't 
comprehend. 

As  the  result  of  remarkable  economic 
growth  and  the  legislation  we  passed  In  the 
19608— poverty  declined,  education  im- 
proved, minorities  began  moving  into  busi- 
ness and  professions,  public  health  was  im- 
proved, the  workplace  was  made  safer,  and 
the  environment  was  made  cleaner.  We 
became  a  more  open,  more  plural,  more  Just 
and,  I  believe,  a  stronger  society. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  there's  noth- 
ing incompatible  about  a  government  that 
fights  for  social  Justice  and  a  government 
that  is  effective  and  well-managed.  There's 
nothing  heartless  about  the  public's  demand 
to  reduce  red  tape,  paperwork,  regulation 
and  bureaucratic  meddling  or.  for  that 
matter,  with  their  demand  for  a  fresh  effort 
at  Invigorating  our  federal  system. 

But  there  is  something  incompatible 
about  striving  for  national  strength  without 
social  Justice.  Our  history  tells  us  Justice 
without  prosperity  is  unattainable,  but  it 
also  tells  us  that  prosperity  without  justice 
Is  unacceptable.  This  administration  doesn't 
understand  that  a  ravaged  environment  Im- 
perils our  economy,  unfairness  in  out 
budget  and  tax  code  undermines  public 
trust,  that  voting  rights  anchors  our  democ- 
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racy,  civil  righto  sustains  our  stability, 
women's  rights  affirms  equality,  and  Social 
Security  redeems  our  social  contract. 

By  reopening  these  issues,  this  adminis- 
tration is  taking  a  detour  to  the  past  that 
can  never  lead  to  the  future. 

But  it's  not  Just  the  good  changes  they 
have  missed.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  some  very  difficult  changes 
have  challenged  our  nation  in  ways  they 
equally  misunderstand. 

Twenty  yeais  ago.  America  was  the 
world's  economic  wonder,  with  the  strongest 
basic  industries,  the  highest  productivity, 
and  the  best  technology.  All  of  that  is  now 
being  severely  challenged. 

Moreover,  our  nation  is  now  challenged  by 
an  alarming  build-up  of  Soviet  military 
forces;  our  security  is  undermined  by  a  con- 
tinuing dependence  on  foreign  oil;  and  our 
economy  is  weakened  by  dropping  produc- 
tivity rates;  and  by  persistent  high  Inflation 
and  unemployment. 

In  these  critical  ways,  our  world  has 
changed. 

There  is  much  we  must  do  to  master  these 
changes. 

First,  our  most  important  long-term  need 
is  steady,  more  productive,  less  inflationary 
economic  growth.  Everything  we  care 
about— our  Jobs,  social  Justice,  and  a  strong- 
er national  defense— depends  on  that  goal. 
Because  that  goal  is  more  elusive  than  ever 
before,  we  must  be  more  inventive  than  ever 
before  to  acnieve  it.  We  must  target  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  high  technology,  re- 
search, and  plant  modernization.  We  must 
train  our  workers  and  encourage  small  busi- 
ness and  do  whatever  else  it  takes  to  achieve 
a  more  vigorous  economy. 

Where  vision  is  necessary,  the  only  long- 
term  growth  plan  this  administration  has  is 
to  take  an  axe  to  the  tax  code.  A  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  ad  said— and  I  quote— 
"If  your  company  still  plans  to  pay  taxes  in 
1981.  you  obviously  don't  know  enough 
about  the  new  tax  law."  I  believe  someone 
said  not  too  long  stgo.  that  when  the  tax  bill 
was  passed.  The  hogs  were  really  feeding. " 
For  a  number  of  privileged  corporations, 
paying  taxes  today  is  like  giving  to  the 
United  Way— you  just  send  what  you  feel 
you  can  afford. 

Second,  to  remain  internationally  com- 
petitive, we  must  refurbish  our  human  and 
intellectual  capital.  We  must  demand  high 
educational  standards,  support  our  re- 
searchers, invest  in  our  universities,  and  en- 
courage new  technology.  Every  dollar  we 
invest  in  science  returns  $100.  The  fact  Is. 
most  of  our  wealth  derives  from  educated 
minds  and  trained  hands.  Right  now  this  ad- 
ministration is  liquidating  that  asset— by 
cutting  education,  worker  training,  student 
loans,  basic  research,  and  R<SeD  support. 

Third,  we  learned  in  the  1970s  that  both 
our  security  and  our  economy  are  under- 
mined by  over-dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Al- 
though energy  supplies  are  up  right  now,  we 
must  assume  that  the  oil  glut  is  temporary. 
We  should  be  doing  sUl  we  can  to  avoid 
future  energy  blackmail.  But  this  adminis- 
tration, by  weakening  conservation  and  the 
development  of  alternative  sources,  refuses 
to  do  that. 

Fourth,  my  generation— the  first  to  cross 
the  threshold  into  the  nuclear  age— must 
bear  the  burden  of  bringing  these  weapons 
under  control.  We  now  have  enough  war- 
heads on  both  sides  to  bring  about  what  I 
call  "the  final  madness"— nothing  less  than 
the  extinction  of  the  human  race. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  nuclear 
freeze  initiative  and  urge  all  those  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  support  it  to  do  so. 


A  nuclear  arms  freeze  Is  an  important  ex- 
pression of  our  national  determination  and 
a  critical  element  of  our  leadership  for 
peace  in  the  world.  Building  on  this  expres- 
sion, we  must  move  quickly  and  forcefully 
toward  significant  reductions  on  both  sides. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  funda- 
mentally changes  the  responsibilities  of 
Presidential  statecraft.  If  America  does  not 
lead  the  effort  to  control  strategic  nuclear 
arms  and  curb  their  proliferation— it  won't 
be  done.  For  the  survival  of  humanity,  it 
must  be  done. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  shown 
disdain  for  the  nuclear  peril.  They  show  no 
Interest  in  our  nation's  non-proliferation 
policies.  Arms  control  is  a  moral  and  securi- 
ty Imperative  of  our  age  and  not  an  instru- 
ment of  propaganda. 

Fifth,  the  recent  Soviet  military  build-up 
requires  a  forceful,  disciplined  response  by 
the  United  States. 

Yet  the  response  by  this  administration 
has  been  to  propose  a  defense  budget  with- 
out a  strategy;  an  M-X  without  protection; 
carriers  and  old  battleships  without  sailors; 
and  a  B-1  bomber  without  a  certainty  of 
penetrating  Soviet  defenses  over  most  of  its 
operational  life. 

Finally,  this  Administration  looks  at  the 
globe  only  in  terms  of  an  East-West  strug- 
gle. The  new  emerging  nations  do  not  want 
to  copy  our  system,  but  they  are  drawn  to 
us  because  they  see  in  America  the  same  lib- 
erty and  Justice  they  want  for  themselves. 
Yet  this  administration,  looking  through  its 
narrow  prism,  does  not  grasp  this  crucial 
truth.  It  has  converted  human  rights  from  a 
principle  to  a  tactic.  It  has  allowed  our  Just 
criticism  of  repression  in  Poland  to  be  un- 
dercut by  our  tolerance  of  repression  in 
Chile.  Argentina,  H  Salvador.  South  Africa, 
Turkey  and  elsewhere. 

At  home  and  abroad — our  foreign  policy  is 
being  mismanaged,  our  security  weakened, 
our  growth  neglected,  our  fairness  betrayed, 
and  our  future  squandered. 

The  tragedy  is  the  opportunity  we're  miss- 
ing. 

The  country  that  leads  tomorrow  Is  the 
country  that  produces  trained  human  minds 
and  a  skilled  work  force;  the  society  that  re- 
wards creativity  and  multiplies  high  tech- 
nology; the  economy  that  surges  ahead  with 
competition,  entrepreneurs,  and  small  busi- 
ness; the  nation  which  attracts  the  world 
with  its  devotion  to  freedom  and  human 
rights. 

No  country  is  better  equipped  than  our 
own.  We  have  the  resources,  the  scientists, 
the  workers,  and  the  values.  Every  country 
in  the  world  comes  to  us  for  knowledge  and 
new  discoveries,  for  skills,  for  techiiology— 
and,  for  stability  and  freedom.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  lose  the  contest  for  national 
strength— if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  wage  It. 

To  wage  that  contest,  we  must  take  sever- 
al specific  steps.  The  number  one  priority, 
after  rejecting  the  Reagan  economic  experi- 
ment, is  to  promote  greater  economic 
growth. 

On  the  tax  side.  Congress  should  repeal 
the  tax  leasing  provision  and  reexamine  the 
depreciation  program  of  the  '81  tax  bill. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  vulnerable  industries 
need  help  to  modernize.  Last  year.  Congress 
gave  them  the  largest  corporate  tax  reduc- 
tion in  history.  But  we've  seen  already  that 
while  this  tax  package  helped  some  ailing 
businesses,  it  did  not  help  others  enough— 
and  it  gave  enormous  giveaways  to  some  of 
the  most  profitable  corporations  in  the 
country.  In  the  search  for  tax  breaks  truly 
targeted  on  productive  investments,  I  be- 


lieve Congress  should  explore  the  expensing 
of  capital  investment,  a  refundable  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  a  rebatable  payroll  tax,  and 
more.  And  Congress  should  enact  a  fair  cor- 
porate minimum  tax. 

On  the  spending  side,  we  should  consider 
the  creation  of  a  capital  budget— as  part  of 
the  regular  budget— to  make  sure  we  invest 
adequately,  as  we  are  not  doing  today,  in 
the  public  capital  necessary  for  economic 
growth.  Our  economy  simply  cannot  grow  If 
trucks  cannot  travel  across  roads  and 
bridges,  if  railroads  and  subways  do  not  run, 
or  if  ships  can't  dock  in  our  ports. 

The  second  priority  Is  to  launch  a  national 
effort  for  a  more  competitive,  more  produc- 
tive economy— with  the  most  advanced  tech 
nology  and  the  best  trained  workers.  That 
means  we  must  stand  by  our  commitment  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  pro- 
vide student  assistance  for  those  going  on  to 
college  and  vocational  school.  Job  training 
for  young  workers,  retraining  for  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  vulnerable  indus- 
tries. New  resources  for  education  and  re- 
training must  be  combined  with  a  rigorous 
and  even  stem  adherence  to  high  standsLrds. 

But  beyond  reaffirming  our  basic  goals,  I 
propose  we  take  several  new  steps  to  build 
up  our  intellectual  capital.  We  should  main- 
tain full  funding  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  We  should  help  universities  reha- 
bilitate their  laboratories  and  research  fa- 
cilities. We  should  establish  basic  research 
graduate  feUowshlpw,  with  incentives  for 
business  participation.  And  we  should  im- 
prove the  research  and  development  tax 
credit  for  business. 

Third,  we  should  relaunch  a  national 
energy  program,  with  emphasis  on  produc- 
ing more,  conserving  more,  developing  new 
sources,  and  filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  a  continuing  high  rate.  To  dis- 
courage consumption  and  reduce  the  trans- 
fer of  our  wealth  to  OPEC,  we  should  enact 
an  energy  tax.  We  should  rebate  the  tax  to 
help  low-income  people  pay  their  heating 
costs  and  possibly  relieve  the  general  tax 
burden;  we  should  allocate  the  remainder  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  pay  for  needed  pro- 
grazns. 

Fourth,  we  must  have  a  concerted  policy 
to  expand  exports— including  a  highly  com- 
petitive export  bank  policy  to  permit  us  to 
compete  with  equivalent  institutions  from 
other  nations;  a  much  firmer  policy  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  against  American  sales 
in  Japan  and  elsewhere;  and  above  all,  lower 
interest  rates  so  that  the  American  dollar  is 
not  exaggerated  in  value  and  our  exports 
are  not  punished. 

Finally,  our  nation's  security.  The  effort 
of  strengthening  our  defense  requires  disci- 
pline and  the  courage  to  make  tough 
choices.  The  Russian  military  buildup 
cannot  be  Ignored.  But,  if  as  the  President 
has  told  us,  we  have  no  way  to  protect  the 
MX,  we  should  scrap  it  and  start  on  the  al- 
ternatives. If,  as  experts  say.  the  B-1  will 
cost  more  than  $400  million  apiece  and  yet 
be  unable  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  for 
long,  we  should  accelerate  Stealth  instead. 
If.  as  strategists  tell  us,  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  interests  comes  from  Soviet  conven- 
tional forces,  then  It  is  our  conventional 
forces  that  must  have  the  highest  priority. 
If.  as  economists  tell  us,  the  huge  growth  in 
defense  spending  could  well  produce  more 
inflation  than  additional  arms,  then  we 
should  pace  defense  increases  at  a  more  dis- 
ciplined and  sustainable  rate.  And  if,  as  is 
clear,  we  must  ask  the  American  people  to 
sacrifice   more   for   the   common  security. 
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then  we  should  insist  that  our  Allies  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  defense.  And  if,  as 
I  believe,  sound  arms  control  agreements, 
strengthen  our  defense  and  save  money,  we 
should  proceed  toward  such  agreements 
with  determination. 

But  in  the  end,  the  purpose  of  our  m- 
creased  military  might  is  not  war— but 
I>eace.  This  administration  has  no  peace 
plan.  , 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  proposed  sale  of 
F-16S  and  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan  danger- 
ously escalates  the  arms  race,  as  well  as 
threatens  our  ally  Israel.  In  El  Salvador, 
this  administration  has  increased  our  mili- 
tary involvement  for  more  than  a  year,  yet 
still  the  crisis  deepens.  The  time  has  come 
to  renew  the  Camp  David  process  at  the 
highest  levels;  to  Join  our  Allies  in  the 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  El  Sal- 
vador; and  to  restore  our  country  as  the 
active  seeker  of  peace. 

And  let  me  add:  Just  as  our  nation  must 
be  freed  from  security  threats— so  must  our 
political  process  be  freed  at  last  from  the 
special  interest  lobbies  funded  by  PACs.  To 
help  diminish  the  growing  specter  of  special 
interest  government,  we  should  enact  public 
financing  of  Congressional  campaigns  to  let 
ballots,  not  dollar  bills,  control  our  political 
process. 

These  are  the  steps  to  a  better  future.  We 
are  not  taking  them.  But  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  this  administration  is 
taking  us  back  to  the  past.  It's  not  that 
simple.  Their  poUcies  rest  on  a  denial  of  the 
past. 

Throughout  our  history,  our  belief  has 
been  that  if  you  liberate  Individuals  from 
the  conditions  that  chain  them,  and  give 
them  tools  with  which  to  compete,  they  will 
not  only  pull  themselves  ahead— their  very 
striving  is  the  foundation  of  our  country's 
strength.  People  pulling  ahead,  not  stopping 
where  they  are;  breaking  into  new  careers, 
starting  new  businesses,  rising  higher  than 
their  parents  did— that  surging  ahead  is  the 
power  that  strengthens  our  country. 

The  American  Idea  is  that  this  Nation  is 
never  finished.  Its  history  runs  through 
doors  that  open  out.  Ite  vitality  is  renewed 
with  people  moving  up.  No  static,  still  or 
quiet— our  vision  is  of  a  nation  in  motion. 
Whatever  freezes  that  motion  stalls  our 
greatness.  Whatever  stands  in  the  path  of 
opportunity— whether  its  overregulatlon,  or 
poor  education,  or  discrimination,  or  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war— our  mission  is  to 
remove  that  obstacle,  to  free  individuals, 
and  to  strengthen  our  country. 

Fundamental  to  that  idea  is  that  we  have 
a  profound  obligation  to  one  another  in 
America,  as  old  as  the  Republic. 

Our  Founders  did  more  than  Improve  an 
old  confederation;  they  created  a  new  com- 
munity. They  combined  not  just  for  the 
conunon  defense;  but  also  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  was  not  for  a  selfish  reason  that 
they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor— it  was  for  each  other. 

The  point  is  this:  In  America  we  don't  let 
people  sink  or  swim— we  swim  together.  We 
are  not  a  Darwinist— survival  of  the  fittest- 
society.  We  don't  salute  the  flag  of  some 
large  efficient  organization  of  people  on  the 
make— we  salute  a  great  civilization  with 
compassion. 

What  kind  of  a  country  are  we?  The 
Reagan  Administration  gives  us  a  cold 
answer.  Our  beliefs  give  us  another,  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  story  told  by  John  Gardner: 

A  puzzled  little  girl  brought  a  dollar  bill  to 
her  grandfather  and  asked  him,  "What  does 
E  Pluribus  Unum'  mean?"  "It  means,  out  of 


many,  one,"  he  replied.  "I  don't  under- 
stand," she  salU.  So  he  tried  again.  "It 
means  that  we  are  collectively  a  whole."  "I 
still  don't  understand,"  said  the  little  girl. 
And  then  her  grandmother  said,  "What  it 
really  means  is  that  we  need  each  other." 

And  so  we  do. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


THE  DEATH  OF  RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON  'PREZ"  JONES 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  and  regret  that  I 
inform  the  Senate  of  the  passing  of  a 
dear  friend,  one  of  Louisiana's  most 
beloved  citizens  and  one  of  America's 
most  gifted  educators.  Dr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  Jones,  better  known 
as  "Prez."  Prez  Jones  had  served  for 
41  years  as  president  of  what  was  once 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Negro  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute.  As  a  result  of 
his  life-long  dedication,  the  school  we 
know  now  as  Grambling  State  Univer- 
sity gained  national  and  even  world- 
wide recognition.  Prez  Jones  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  the  university,  by 
the  generations  of  students  whom  he 
inspired,  and  by  the  countless  other 
friends  and  admirers  whose  lives  have 
been  eruiched  by  this  extraordinary 
man.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  Prez  Jones,  and 
ask    that    these    be    printed    in    the 

RECORI). 

The  materials  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Prez"  Jones:  A  LECEirD 

When  he  first  came  to  the  school,  it  had 
fewer  than  100  students  and  only  five  build- 
ings and  was  called  Louisiana  Negro  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute.  By  the  time  he  re- 
tired after  51  years  at  the  school— 41  as  Its 
president— it  had  more  than  4,000  students 
and  was  called  Grambling  State  University, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  internationally 
known.  One  of  the  major  reasons— if  not  the 
major  reason— for  that  stunning  advance- 
ment was  the  man  of  whom  we  speak,  Dr. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Jones,  who  died  last 
Friday  at  the  age  of  80. 

Stories  about  "Prez"  Jones,  as  he  was 
known  by  just  about  everybody,  are  both 
legion  and  legend.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
his  variety,  he  was  during  his  first  10  years 
at  the  school  a  teacher,  dormitory  manager, 
registrar,  band  director  and  coach.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  football  coach  and  orga- 
nized the  first  Grambling  band— thereby  es- 
tablishing two  of  the  programs  which  cata- 
pulted Grambling  into  the  national  and 
world  spotlight.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
responsible  for  initiating  the  teacher  educa- 
tion program  back  in  the  19308.  He  was,  in 
every  sense,  committed  to  his  school  and  to 
what  it  could  do  for  black  Americans. 

He  won  goodness-knows-how-many  awards 
for  hlB  achievements.  Time  magazine  did  a 
full-page  piece  on  him  at  retirement  time  in 
1977;  he  held  honorary  doctorates  from 
both  Southeastern  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  and  from  neighboring  Louisiana 
Tech  University  In  Ruston,  just  down  the 
road  from  Grambling. 

And  while  it's  not  sUted  expllcity  in  any 
of  his  tributes,  implicit  in  all  of  them  Is  the 
message  that  Prez  was  one  heck  of  a  politi- 
cian. He  had  to  be.  When  he  came  to  his 


school,  public  suppori  of  black  colleges  was 
an  afterthought.  The  programs  he  built 
argued  in  favor  of  greater  support,  granted, 
but  a  lot  of  it  depended  directly  on  Prez's 
own  force  of  personality.  He  could,  no  doubt 
about  it.  talk  a  state  adminlsti-ation  or  legis- 
lative committee  into  providing  money 
where  a  lesser  man  would  have  failed  or 
gotten  at  best  a  token  brushoff .  For  some  of 
that  personality,  he  would  be  criticized  by  a 
later  generation  for  being  what  they  viewed 
as  Uncle  Tom-lsh,  though  frankly  that  criti- 
cism is  unfair.  As  one  associate  once  said  of 
him,  "If  he  ever  went  through  the  back 
door,  it  was  only  so  that  someone  else  would 
be  able  to  walk  proudly  through  the  front 
door  one  day." 

The  legacy  he  leaves  is  a  towering  one,  not 
just  for  black  Americans  but  all  Americans. 
One  person  can  make  a  great  difference.  All 
his  life.  Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Jones 
proved  that. 

[From  the  Ruston  (La.)  Dally  Leader,  Apr. 

13. 1982] 

"Prez"  Jones:  Still  Seeing  That 

Grambling  Flag 

It  is  a  fact  that  people  die.  It  is  a  fact,  too, 

that  people  who  dedicated  themselves  to 

being  the  quieting  grease  of  society,  rather 

than  the  boisterous,  noisy  "me  first"  wheels, 

die  too. 

But  knowing  those  things  does  not  make 
it  any  easier  to  suffer  the  loss.  Such  a  loss 
has  befallen  Lincoln  Parish— in  fact  tiie 
entire  State  of  Louisiana— with  the  death  of 
Dr.  RtUph  Waldo  Emerson  Jones. 

Affectionately  called  "Prez"  by  those  who 
knew,  and  even  by  many  who  didn't,  Jones 
was  a  stabilizing  force  during  many  a  tur- 
bulent year.  Though  president  of  predomi- 
nantly black  Grambling  SUte  University  for 
41  years,  Prez  was  not  g\iided  by  color  lines. 

He  was  guided  by  love.  He  was  guided  by 
knowledge  of  the  young  lives  he  knew  he 
had  a  hand  in  shaping.  And  he  was  guided 
by  an  uncanny  sense  of  what  was  good  for 
all  people— black  and  white. 

Prez  was  a  master  at  what  he  did  best: 
talking  to  folks.  For  many  a  year  at  any 
major  function  in  Grambling's  T.  H.  Harris 
Auditorium,  there  he  would  be,  seated  in 
the  last  chair  on  the  front  row.  Seeing  a 
camera,  his  eyes  would  widen,  and  he  would 
say  "Oh-h-h,  I'll  break  that.  You're  not 
gonna  take  my  picture,  are  you?"  Then  he 
would  grin. 

And  without  fall,  when  the  student  body 
stood  to  sing  their  alma  mater— a  song 
which  Prez  wrote— Prez  would  be  standing 
stralghter  and  singing  louder  than  anyone 
else. 

Just  to  visit  with  Prez  one  would  never  re- 
alize that  here  was  a  man  who  had  the  ear 
of  governors  and  of  foreign  heads  of  state. 
Prez  probably  should  have  been  this  na- 
tion's ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

He  knew  what  his  school  needed,  and  he 
got  It.  What  Grambling  SUte  University  Is 
now,  its  academic  strength,  its  sports  prow- 
ess, is  a  living  testament  to  the  seeds  Prez 
planted. 

Grambling  was  his  life.  And  though  he 
had  been  retired  since  the  late  '70s.  Gram- 
bling remained  first  in  his  life. 

There  will  never  be  another  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  Jones.  The  mannerisms,  the  wit 
that  made  him  so  homespun  and  yet  among 
the  wisest  of  men  will  only  be  remembered 
now. 

Prez  told  us  one  time  about  seeing  the 
winds  of  the  Atlantic  unfurl  the  American 
flag  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  "I  saw  the  Stars 
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and  Stripes.  And  then  another  whistle  blew 
and  another  young  man  hoisted  another 
flac  .  .  .  The  pelican  was  there:  Louisiana. 
Our  State  .  .  .  And  another  flag  was  hoisted 
.  .  .  Orambllng." 

Somehow  all  of  us  who  knew  Prez  know 
that  he's  still  happy.  What  is  more,  we 
think  he's  stiU  seeing  that  Orambllng  flag. 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal.  Apr. 
13.  1M21 

Thousamos  Pat  Pihai,  Tributi  to  Joifis 
(By  Shanda  Thomas) 

"I  Just  talk  about  Orambllng  all  the 
time— and  about  you.  I  can't  help  It.  It's  just 
in  me.  It's  a  part  of  my  spirit  and  a  part  of 
my  soul.  "Ooodbye  to  everybody"— R.  W.  E. 
Jones  Just  before  retirement. 

It  was  a  clear  spring  day— one  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  Jones  might  have  spent 
strolling  the  grounds  of  his  beloved  Oram- 
bllng SUte  University. 

Instead,  thousands  came  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  late  OSU  president.  Many  came  from 
Shreveport.  some  from  South  Louisiana. 
Others  came  from  small  nearby  towns  to 
honor  the  man  everyone  called    Prez". 

The  flag  flew  at  half-staff,  band  and  choir 
members  scurried  to  get  in  position  and  the 
bells  of  Orambllng's  Catholic  church  rang 
loudly  as  mourners  began  pouring  onto  the 
Lincoln  Parish  campus  early  Monday  morn- 
ing to  view  Jones'  body  In  the  university's 
T.H.  Harris  Auditorium. 

Jones  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  78  follow- 
ing complications  resulting  from  gaU  blad- 
der surgery.  His  sudden  death  shocked 
Orambllng  alumni,  friends  and  dignitaries 
across  the  country. 

"For  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  we  as- 
sumed he  would  go  on  forever."  Collie  J. 
Nicholson,  former  OSU  public  relations  di- 
rector, said  Friday,  seemingly  speaking  for 
all  who  knew  the  warm,  congenial  man. 

OSU  President  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson  prob- 
ably summed  up  the  strong  emotions  about 
the  man  who  headed  the  college  for  41 
years  when  he  called  Jones,  an  enduring 
sign  of  "lasting  service  to  humanity." 

The  pioneer  educator  served  as  science  in- 
structor and  coach  before  becoming  presi- 
dent of  the  school— then  called  Louisiana 
Negro  Normal  &  Industrial  Institute— in 
1936.  He  made  many  strides  In  establishing 
Orambllng  as  one  of  the  leading  black  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

He  was  Instrumental  in  changing  the 
school's  name  to  Orambllng  College  which 
later  emerged  as  Orambllng  State  Unlversi- 
ty— a  school  which  Jones  built  from  a  few 
frame  buildings,  a  faculty  of  17  and  a  stu- 
dent body  of  120  into  a  300-acre  campus 
with  500  faculty  and  staff  members  and 
some  4,000  students. 

Johnson  told  of  Jones'  efforts  to  help  any 
prospective  student  who  wanted  to  leam  get 
an  education.  Jones  gave  anyone  who  was 
willing  to  work  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
Johnson  said,  explaining  Jones'  efforts  to 
establish  teacher  training  at  Orambllng. 

The  2,000-plus  people  who  attended  the 
services— including  former  U.S.  Rep.  Joe  D. 
Waggonner,  state  Rep.  Alphonse  Jackson 
and  state  Sen.  Charles  Barham- heard  New 
Rocky  Valley  Baptist  Church  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Roosevelt  Bryant  Jr.,  tell  of  Jones'  love 
of  OSU  and  the  gospel.  They  heard  the  New 
Rocky  Valley  choir  sing  "How  Oreat  Thou 
Art"— one  of  Jones'  favorites— and  the 
Orambllng  band  play  "When  the  Saints  Oo 
Marching  In, "  as  Orambllng's  greatest  fan 
left  the  campus  for  the  last  time. 

Although  Jones  has  passed,  his  memory 
lingers  in  the  school  he  helped  build  and 


the  students'  lives  he  touched.  Johnson  said, 
explaining  that  Jones  continues  to  live 
through  "the  pieces  of  him  that  have 
become  a  part  of  all  of  us. " 

"I  can't  think  of  Ralph  Jones  as  being  lim- 
ited in  his  contributions  by  what  he  did  for 
Orambllng  SUte  University. "  agreed  South- 
em  University  System  President  Dr.  Jesse 
N.  Stone.  "President  Jones'  contributions  to 
Louisiana  and  this  nation  reached  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  walls  of  Oram- 
bllng State  University.  What  he  did  reaches 
as  far  as  the  men  and  women  wiU  go  whose 
lives  were  touched  by  him— and  you  find 
them  everywhere."* 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  April  15, 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized 
on  special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each:  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
urging  of  Members,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  on  tomorrow  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  will  be 
able  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  an 
original  resolution  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PERcrr)  and  others  dealing  with 
"com  gluten  feed."  and  the  leadership 
hopes  to  be  able  to  obtain  consent  to 
do  that  at  approximately  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. It  is  not  expected  that  a  roll- 
call  vote  will  be  required  on  that 
matter.  This  announcement  is  made  so 
that  Members  may  be  on  notice  that 
the  leadership  would  wish  to  do  that 
at  approximately  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement for  time  in  morning  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  see  any  other  Senators 
seeking  recognition.  If  no  Senator  does 
wish  to  be  recognized  at  this  point, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one,  I 
am  prepared  to  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  further  need  for  time 
under  the  provision  for  morning  busi- 
ness. 

I  move  now.  In  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 
on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:40  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  April  15.  1982.  at  10:30  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  14,  1982: 

DKPAitTifKirT  OP  Stats 

Oregory  J.  Newell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Elliott 
Abrams,  resigned. 

Louis  O.  Fields.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 

In  the  Public  Hkalth  Servicx 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefore  as  provided  by  law  and  regula- 
tions: 

For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  director 


Ch-j-les  D.  Allen 
Kirk  K.  Barnes 
Daniel  D.  Boeis 
Oeorge  R. 

Brenneman 
Paul  W.  Brown 
Fe  Reyes  Dela  Paz 
John  M.  Dyer.  Jr. 
Jack  T.  Ellis 
Ernest  Feigenbaum 
William  H.  Foege 
Frederick  C.  Hoesly 
Ernest  J.  Johnson 
Florence  Kavaler 
Leonard  R.  Kilmer 


Stephen  H.  King 
Albert  C.  Kolbye.  Jr. 
Floyd  M.  Kregenow 
John  M.  Lane 
John  M.  Leiby.  Jr. 
Richard  T.  Ught 
Jalal-Addin  Najafi 
Joseph  F.  Pif fat 
Peter  L.  Putnam 
Charles  R.  Stark 
Emanuel  Stein 
Donald  A.  Swetter 
Carl  F.  Szuter 
Bruce  D.  Tempest 
Leo  H.  Von  Euler 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


Albert  L.  Ball 
Stephen  P.  Bartok 
Joe  H.  Davis 
Bienvenldo  E.  De  La 

Paz 
Ronald  J.  Elln 
William  H.  J.  Haffner 
Frederick  T. 

Hambrecht 
Charles  T.  Kaelber 
Leonard  B.  Krich 
SanfordS. 

Lefflngwell 

To  be  surgeon 
Steven  D.  Helgerson     Dennis  L.  Zllavy 
Jeffrey  M.  Newman 

To  be  dental  director 


CJodf rey  P.  Oakley, 

Jr. 
Betty  A.  Paeth 
Peter  C.  Scheldt 
Ronald  K.  St.  John 
Ruth  T.  TakeshiU 
Francisca  M.  Ward 
Sheridan  L. 

Weinsteln 
Karl  A.  Western 


William  F.  Bird 
William  B.  Bock 
James  N.  Bogden 
Ashley  M.  Brown 
Lester  B.  Hilbom 
Winslow  B.  Lee 
Oene  P.  Lewis 


Martin  L.  Maclntyre 
Eml!  L.  Rlgg 
Thomas  M.  Tarpley. 

Jr. 
Blair  W.  Thurgood 
Robert  R.  Waller 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Kent  L.  Angerbauer     David  C.  Schrupp 
Robin  M.  Lawrence      Dennis  L.  Smedley 
Preston  A.  Uttleton.    Larry  J.  Wlsman 
Jr.  E.  Walter  Wolford 

To  be  dental  surgeon 


Anthony  M. 

Battistella 
Patrick  C.  Blake 
Jan  R.  Ooldsmlth 
Ronald  A.  Lorts 
Karl  A.  Meyer  II 
Timothy  C.  Moore 


Eric  D.  Rehorst 
John  P.  Rossetti 
Donald  A.  Schneider 
James  A.  Ude 
Michael  R.  Walker 
Tonie  M.  Waller 


To  be  nurse  director 
Rose  A.  Britanak  Barbara  A.  Rolling 

Jane  Ann  Moretto        Jerry  L.  Weston 


7*0  be  senior  nurse  officer 


Wanda  L.  Richardson 
AnlU  P.  Satterly 
Dolores  M. 

Staudenraus 
Arthur  C.  Williams 
William  J.  Young 


Vincent  O.  De  Fazio 
Taye  O.  EJmori 
Ronald  J. 

Haberberger 
Richard  A.  Lindblad 
Gllda  M.  Martogllo 
Ina  C.  Palmer 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Theodore  W.  Currier    Marie  O.  Hartman 
III  Flossie  J.  Jackson 

To  be  engineer  director 
Richard  A.  Charles  D.  Larson 

Coddington  Rodger  L.  Leupold 

Weldon  C.  Fill  Lee  R.  Lunsford 

Donald  O.  Fox  Donald  W.  Mantay 

Floyd  L.  Oalpln  John  T.  Talty 

To  be  senior  engineer  officer 
Timothy  J.  Bergin        Robert  E.  Rosensteel 
Wayne  A.  Blackard      Thomas  J.  Sorg 
Donald  J.  Dunsmore    Lyim  P.  Wallace 
Walter  W.  Llberick. 
Jr. 

7*0  be  engineer  officer 
Paul  A.  Boys  Alan  J.  Hoffman 

Ernest  W.  Brodt.  Jr.     Carl  A.  Roth 
Clarence  H.  Emmett.    Paul  E.  Skklnk 


7*0  be 
Robert  J.  Aleksun 
Oeorge  D. 

Armstrong,  Jr. 
Oary  J.  Buehler 
Oerald  M.  Burge 
Oary  L.  Chadwlck 
Oary  C.  Collins 
Everett  B.  Cox,  Jr. 
Wyman  M.  Ford 
Barry  R.  Oordon 
Richard  N.  Herrier 


Fredrick  W.  Weller 
David  L.  West 


Jr. 
Oary  C.  Hawthorn 
Tobias  A.  Hegdahl 

7*0  be  scientist  director 
James  H.  Hensley         Melvln  J.  Meketon 
William  P.  Kirk  II        Frank  A.  Pedersen 

To  be  senior  scientist 


Richard  J.  Bull 
Edward  F.  Dawson 
Donald  L.  Lodmell 
Larry  K.  Lowry 
Janet  B.  McDonald 


Richard  J.  J. 
O'Connor 
Jerry  M.  Rice 
John  D.  Sexton 
John  L.  Young,  Jr. 


To  be  scientist 
Douglas  L.  Archer        Thomas  B.  Shope,  Jr. 
David  L.  Conover  William  M.  Wagner 

Donald  D.  DoUberg 

To  be  sanitarian  director 
Harry  A.  Doutt  David  B.  Moses 

Thomas  A.  Ford,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  OiUespie 
Frank  W.  Mackison 
Eugene  R.  Meyer 


Stephen  J.  Pijar 
David  R.  Snavely 
Corwln  D.  Strung 


7*0  be  senior  sanitarian 


Ronald  K.  Ament 
Charles  K.  Byram 
John  Paul  Conrad, 

Sr. 
Michael  D.  Flanagan 
Sidney  J.  Oault 
Frank  N.  Kanatanl 
Kent  Oldenourg 


Walter  R.  Payne 
Richard  William 

Peterson 
Ernesto  Rulztlben 
Jerome  J.  Smith 
Leo  H.  Snyder 
William  R.  Wheatley 
Richard  D.  Wise 


To  be  sanitarian 
Richard  E.  Oross  Ervln  L.  Moore 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Richard  H.  Olover        Paul  D.  Pryor 

7*0  be  veterinary  director 
Arnold  F.  Kaufmann   William  O.  Winkler 
Donald  D.  Smith 
Robert  A.  Whitney, 
Jr. 

7*0  be  pharmacist  director 
Norman  L.  Dunfee        William  A.  Millar,  II 
To  be  senior  pharmacist 


Richard  P.  Draper 
Ronald  A.  Oomes 
Donald  R.  Hamilton 
Richard  M.  King 
Donald  D.  Morgan 
Thomas  C.  Seldl 


Thomas  B.  Talamini 
Thomas  J.  Walker 
Stephen  T.  Werelus 
James  C.  Yatsco 
Anthony  R.  Zelonls 


pharmacist 

Paul  K.  Hlranaka 
Dale  L.  Johnson 
Stephen  A.  Maurer 
Frank  J.  Nice 
Dennis  A.  Philipp 
James  E.  Riley,  Jr. 
Eugene  B.  Smith,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  Taffet 
Lawrence  A.  Trlssel 
Paul  J.  Vllk 
Alan  M.  Yamashlta 


7*0  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Stephan  L.  Foster        Richard  A.  Stowe 
Paul  F.  Jaroslnskl 

To  be  dietitian  director 
A.  Eileen  Mumln 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Jane  A.  Kennedy 
Marjorie  B.  Myrianthopoulos 
To  be  dietitian 
Michael  A.  Bernstein   Peter  M.  Stegmayer 
Alberta  C.  Bourn 

To  be  therapist  director 
Klngsley  M.  Miner       James  L.  Witt 

To  be  senior  therapist 
James  D.  Ebner  Hugh  M.  Moffatt.  Jr. 

To  be  therapist 
Robert  B.  Beach  Ronald  E.  Leppanen 

James  A.  Birke  B.  Thomas  Schelb 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Randall  L.  Fletcher      Wayne  S.  Smith 
David  S.  Sims,  Jr. 

To  be  health  services  director 
Richard  H.  Oaiilke       Robert  J.  Lyon 
James  M.  Hardin  Ralph  D.  Myhre 

Robert  F.  Hickman       A.  Robert  Polcari 
Peter  E.  Kauf fman       Roger  H.  Schneider 

7*0  be  senior  health  services  officer 


John  W.  Biedenkapp 
Charles  L.  Bunch 
Robert  J.  Chanslor 
Loretta  A.  Coughlin 
Coy  A.  Davis,  Jr. 

To  be  health 

Michael  B. 

Beckerman 
Vernon  A.  H. 

Bowman 
Roger  W.  Broseus 
Thomas  R.  Bums 
John  J.  Cohn 
Charles  W.  DeBree 
Larry  D.  Edmonds 
Arthur  J.  Forest 


Norbert  P.  Heib,  Jr. 
Mark  E.  Huffman 
Edmond  Steele,  Jr. 
Joel  O.  Veater 
Oerald  O.  Wheeler 

services  officer 
John  H.  Halre 
Lawrence  E.  Kucken 
John  M.  Kutch,  Jr. 
Solomon  Levy 
David  B.  Maglott 
Daniel  L.  Mlntz 
Paul  J.  O'Donnell,  Jr. 
Lary  S. 

Schnelderman 
Robert  A.  Zoon 


To  be  senior  assistant 
Constance  M.  Burtoff 
Terence  M.  Orady 
John  J.  Jessop 
Emest  H.  Kimball  rv 
Klaus  D.  Kracht 
Susan  J.  Lockhart 
Keith  C.  Longle 
Hector  Lopez 
Oary  V.  Melnert 
Von  Nakayama 

In  THE  Air  For(3 

The  following  Air  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  S93(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 


health  services  officer 
Bonnie  C. 

Oppermann 
Carol  Rest-Mlncberg 
Janet  M.  Ruck 
Charles  A.  Schable 
David  O.  Shombert 
Kathleen  O.  Smith 
Francis  P.  Wagner, 

Jr. 


LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  John  O.  Ahnert.  Jr.,  461-56-4999 
Maj.  Samuel  P.  Carter,  Jr.,  235-64-5774 
MaJ.  Nancy  A.  Oraf,  417-54-3906 
Maj.  Jimmy  W.  Jones.  258-54-5897 
MaJ.  Charles  A.  Nlemela,  545-52-4602 
MaJ.  David  C.  Stephenson,  113-30-8831 

LEGAL 

MaJ.  Jack  L.  Slayton,  461-68-9867 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  Oeorge  R.  Webber,  408-66-0360 

VETERINARIAN 

MaJ.  Manuel  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  547-54-2248 
INTRZ  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Army,  under  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  624 
and  628:  and  section  601  or  602,  title  VI, 
Transition  Provisions,  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  of  1980,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army: 

ARMY 

To  be  colonel 
Alpem,  Stephen  I.,  084-30-9590 
Bledsoe.  James  A..  382-30-4781 
Bolduc.  Donald  A.,  559-42-2283 
Boiling,  Oeorge  H.,  411-64-0042 
Brafford,  Robert  T..  243-46-9962 
Collier,  WUllam  P.,  Jr..  225-42-1866 
McCoskey,  James  L.,  304-38-2238 
Peterson,  Henry,  267-48-9695 
Porter,  Robert  O.,  541-34-2316 
Shohan.  Robert  W.,  539-34-8401 
Singer,  Lawrence  A.,  164-28-5144 
Stenzel,  CJeorge  O..  Jr.,  451-50-0460 
Wilson,  Otis  O..  223-46-0156 
Zingle,  Paul  R.,  160-30-1255 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Elliott,  Robert  P.,  266-42-5703 
Oreene,  Frederick  L.,  462-56-1867 
Olander,  Leroy  H.,  Jr..  529-26-9437 

ARMY  NT7R8E  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Stemm,  Patricia  A.,  301-28-7343 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Auerbach,  Julian,  154-28-0972 
Oliver.  Richard  T.,  330-26-9587 
Schlatter.  Egon  E.,  100-24-3241 
Theodore,  Henri  C,  346-40-6101 
VanHook,  David  M.,  488-44-2297 

ARMY 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Amett,  Truman  R.,  275-38-2971 
Barbee,  WlUlam  R.,  242-58-4161 
Blddix,  Harold  A.,  239-56-8706 
Chllds,  James  R.,  423-58-9180 
Christy,  Michael  B.,  366-36-8271 
CressweU,  John  R.  HI.  236-66-0241 
Ham,  Walter  D.,  246-60-7840 
Hazen,  James  C.  496-44-9878 
Hollis,  James  B..  261-72-6121 
Horton,  Donald  R.,  436-56-3918 
Jackson,  Randall  R.,  523-56-0803 
Jerome.  Ronald  L.,  213-36-6684 
Klnman,  Leroy  E.,  402-44-8488 
Meyer,  Thomas  P.,  428-82-3750 
Morris,  Melvln  L.,  447-42-1689 
Myers,  Raymond  O.,  251-66-935 
Robertson,  William  I.,  254-58-3465 
Smith,  David  D.,  498-42-7241 
Springer,  Francis  J.,  060-32-0570 
Stephens,  Quewanncoll  C,  264-68-7018 
Thompson,  Richard  E.,  503-48-5504 
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VIner.  Tommy  J..  43»-««-8473 
WUllama.  Caxold  D..  249-«2-2690 
Wmiama.  Reeve  N.,  191-30-4785 
Zimmerman.  James  E..  521-54-7021 

CHAPLAIN  CORFS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Benzing.  Ronald  W..  289-36-^937 
Cowan.  Emory  G..  Jr..  254-80-1514 
Pond.  Douglaa  E..  485-48-1234 

JTTSGE  ADVOCATX  GKNXXAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Cathey.  Theodore  P.  M..  578-34-8005 
JablonaU.  Robert  C.  302-38-8495 

KXDICAL  SDtVICX  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ashmore.  Lee  E..  478-48-0428 
Clegg.  Thomas  A..  242-88-7995 
Monissey.  Blaise  M..  089-32-8218 
Noe.  Wilmer  A..  508-52-5811 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burnett.  Paul  R..  025-38-1552 
Oxford.  Robert  L..  443-38-0928 

MZDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Pellx-Valdes.  Victor.  580-42-8548 
Moore.  Dan  C.  408-74-1246 
Morris.  AUiater  K..  452-70-3735 
Zellgs.  Joseph.  385-48-4558 

ARMY 

To  be  major 
Anton.  John  J..  093-34-1457 
Beck.  James  R..  507-58-3900 
BielLkola.  James  W..  378-42-3850 
Blake.  John  C.  284-48-5588 
Bulter.  Philip  R..  010-38-8498 
Burke.  Charles  M..  522-54-«509 
Cassel.  David  P..  535-42-1451 
Casto.  Perry  C.  233-78-1781 
Compton.  George  J..  555-82-7888 
Davis.  Rudy  P..  534-40-4313 
Hafner.  William  J..  521-58-2840 
Harris.  Warren  K..  447-42-9243 
Heath.  Herman  S..  258-84-8773 
Hudson.  Olln.  Jr.,  260-82-6517 
Jones.  E>a]e  G..  520-44-1398 
Kendlg.  Loren  D..  432-72-8727 
Knight,  David  B..  260-60-3535 
Laldlg.  Arnold  W..  Jr..  484-54-9180 
Lanzoni.  Lynn  E..  420-82-9282 
Long.  Bruce  B..  229-58-7510 
Lucas,  Gene  S..  250-72-8827 
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Manchester.  Donald  A..  Jr..  097-34-9395 
McBride.  Edward  W..  248-74-8331 
Mell.  James  L.,  023-34-0384 
Mercado,  William..  098-36-5915 
Mitchell.  Larry  E..  227-66-8820 
Moore.  James  M..  Jr..  552-62-6380 
Morton.  Harry  C.  294-40-5780 
Neuman.  Richard  R.,  535-42-1302 
O'Shaughnessy,  Edward  J..  223-84-2370 
Oveturf,  Kenneth  L..  521-58-8370 
Pankey,  Kenneth  D.,  432-82-0073 
Persic.  David  L..  304-48-0985 
Plunkett,  Stephen  A..  416-88-3270 
Quay,  Gary  M.,  287-40-5982 
Rouse.  Delmar  L..  445-38-6808 
Sauer.  John  G..  512-52-1059 
Saul.  Arthur  D..  011-38-9920 
Seibly.  Robert  L..  558-80-1437 
Sellman.  Gerry  K..  524-58-0676 
Sewell.  Thomas  K..  215-44-6414 
Sharp,  Samuel  R..  016-38-5944 
Sprabary,  Larry  D..  449-80-1687 
Thompson.  Eugene  S..  432-84-4188 
Thompson.  Jerry  A..  253-76-8153 
Thrasher.  Horace  L..  439-70-8847 
Throgmorton.  Fred  J.,  438-66-7437 
Vanderzwalm,  Richard  L.,  334-38-1873 
Walker,  Paul  R.,  401-60-5003 
Wessel,  Jerry  W,.  390-46-5941 
Westenburg.  Marvin  W.,  522-44-5507 
White.  Robert  L..  579-54-1334 
WUliams.  Bennie  E..  266-58-1462 
York.  Joseph  O..  488-48-4430 
Youngs.  Charles  D.,  417-58-9538 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Cowan.  Dale  N..  050-30-2891 
Harrison.  Robert  D..  579-82-0414 

JT7SCE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

7*0  be  major 
Cork.  Timothy  R..  328-44-3192 
PaggloU.  Vincent  J..  529-82-2653 
Jepperson.  Jon  W..  529-58-5521 
Teeters.  Kay  P..  543-80-9541 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Post.  John  B..  503-52-3606 
Salzman.  Diana  L..  518-6O-C050 
Smith.  Robert  P..  268-72-8282 
Witte.  Carlton  R.  V..  217-48-1338 
Zayac.  Edward  J..  521-62-7904 

ARMT  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Anderson.  Billle  R..  237-84-9863 


Puraus.  Jane  H..  501-46-8866 
Harless.  Clotilde  R..  569-64-5309 
Siebert.  Kathleen  E..  572-64-2239 
Siegel.  Jerome  P..  507-84-2942 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Capraro.  Thomas  A..  228-58-8358 
Cottone.  Paul  M..  124-42-3073 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Ackerman.  William  E..  408-60-2338 
Antoine.  Gregory  A..  426-98-3760 
Austin.  Fernando  H..  165-36-3734 
Berrios.  Alma  I..  583-40-8622 
Chan.  Alfred  H..  284-64-2684 
Chapman.  Geoffrey  S..  559-70-4759 
Cheung.  Eddie  C.  083-56-4306 
Chupp.  Ernest  W.,  559-76-8165 
Copple,  Hal  E.,  223-62-1582 
Cosco.  Frederick  E..  053-36-9390 
Costelo.  Lourdes  V..  025-46-7337 
Diniega.  Benedict  M..  575-48-8912 
Harvey,  Walter  H..  435-74-3874 
Howard.  William  H..  III.  410-82-0366 
Johnson.  Gail  M..  468-60-9702 
Lange.  Stephen  C.  546-82-6272 
Leigh.  Ralph  G..  562-64  3358 
McBrayer.  i:>anlel  E..  256-88-0090 
McCoy.  Glenn  A..  250-84-4675 
McKee,  Edward  M..  250-64-2696 
Meilstrup.  Jon  W..  529-82-0432 
Meli.  James  V..  Jr..  398-36-9001 
Oakley.  Ward  S..  410-84-4597 
Rathbun.  John  D..  288-50-4623 
Reyes,  German  M..  584-38-1594 
Simon.  Richard  A..  584-20-3900 
Svinarich.  John  T..  288-52-4441 
White.  Joseph  D..  017-42-5630 
Whiteley.  Joseph  R..  166-42-4595 
Winecoff.  WUliam  P..  252-76-4712 
ZolUck.  Jarel.  148-38-2078 
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CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  14.  1982: 

Eqdal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Tony  E.  Gallegos.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiruig  July  1. 1984. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Contunittee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  15.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  air- 
lift programs. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Samuel  K.  Lessey.  Jr..  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Inspector  General,  and 
Robert  W.  Gambino.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  both  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2227,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  international  security  and  de- 
velopment assistance  programs,  focus- 
ing on  assistance  to  Africa. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  receiving  tes- 
timony from  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1885.  to  place 
electric  utilities,  including  members  of 
registered  holding  company  systems, 
on  the  same  basis  as  nonutUltles  to  en- 
courage their  investment  in  cogenera- 
tion  and  small  power  production  facul- 
ties; and  S.  1966.  eliminating  the  un- 
necessary paperwork  and  reporting  re- 
quirements  contained   In   the   Public 
UtUlty    Regulatory    Policies    Act    of 
1978. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

EInvlronment  and  PubUc  Works 
EInvlroiunental  PoUutlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  endan- 
gered species  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds    for   the   National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  focus- 
ing  on    environmental    sateUlte    and 
data  service. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m_ 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
ceiving   testimony    from    public    wit- 

T16S8CS> 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 


partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2311, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, and  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine; S.  1483.  making  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment liable  for  damages  to  residents 
and  participants  arising  from  the  faU- 
out  from  certain  atmospheric  tests,  es- 
tablishing an  advisory  panel  to  study 
the  adverse  health  effects,  and  trans- 
ferring from  the  i:>epartment  of 
Energy  aU  functions  relating  to  re- 
search on  the  health  effects  of  radi- 
ation to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services;  and  S.  2349,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2336.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Congressional  Operations  and  Oversight 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Index  and 
jost-of-Uvlng  aUowances  (COLA). 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations    and    other    committee 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
12:00  noon 
'Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
2222,  revising  and  reforming  n.S.  im- 
migration laws. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Meml>er  on  tlie  floor. 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  focusing  on  the  status  of  the 
Multilateral  Development  Banks,  and 
the  International  Monetary  F\md. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Regional  and  Community  Development 
Sutx;ommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3250.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and 
198S  for  programs  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  and  restrict- 
ing the  long-range  response  and  recov- 
ery provisions  of  the  act  to  natural  ca- 
tastrophles. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

a-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense    Establishment,    focusing   on 
global  commitments. 

1324  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  aon. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-14«.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Commerce,  fo- 
cusing on  atmospheric  programs. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1758,  provid- 
ing for  an  exemption  from  the  copy- 
right law  for  certain  types  of  video-re- 
cording for  noncommercial  purposes. 
2238  DU-ksen  BuUding 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
WUUam  L.  Earl,  of  Florida.  Harold  R. 
DeMoss.   Jr..   of  Texas,   Clarence   V. 
McKee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Marc  Sandstrom.  of  California, 
Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr..  of  Maine.  Wil- 
liam F.  Harvey,  of  Indiana,  WUUam  J. 
Olson,  of  Virginia.  Qeorge  E.  Paras,  of 
California,  and  Robert  S.  Stubbs  II.  of 
Georgia,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  and  James  B.  Wyn- 
gaarden,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2314,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984. 
and  1985  for  farm  and  riiral  develop- 
ment loan  programs  of  the  Pampers 
Home  Administration. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  DU-ksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA). 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdUig 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
stitution    to     promote     international 
peace  and  resolution  of  international 
conflict. 

6226  DU-ksen  BuUding 
Veterana'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    certain    pro- 
grams  of   the   Veterans'   Administra- 
tion, focusing  on  contract  health  care 
to  veterans  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  construction  grants  to 
State  homes,  grants  to  medical  schools 
affUlated  with  VA  hospitals,  medical 
information  exchange  pUot  grant  pro- 
gram between  the  VA  and  other  medi- 
cal institutions,  and  the  VA's  nurses' 
scholarship  program;  and  to  examine 
certain  Issues  related  to  VA  efforts  to 
recnUt  and  retain  nursing  personnel. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program. 

4200  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 
Oovermnental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Herbert  E.  EUlngwood,  of  California, 
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to  be  Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  and  Lawrence  Y. 
Goldberg,  cf  Rhode  Island,  to  l)e  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor  Re- 
lations Authority. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdUig 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  DU-ksen  BuUding 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agricultur<>. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdUig 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  faU  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 
'Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
E^nvironmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  endangered 
species  program:  to  t>e  foUowed  by  a 
business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial   growth    on    undeveloped    barrier 
beaches  and  Islands. 

4300  DU-ksen  BuildUig 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  3036. 
providing  for  State  and  local  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance. 

5302  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerism  in  America. 

4232  DU-ksen  BuildUig 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  AdnUnis- 
tration.  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  DU-ksen  BuildUig 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, focusing  on  ocean  programs. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  956,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  programs  of  the 
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Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act 
(Public  Law  95-578);  S.  1573,  restoring 
Lake  Oswego,  Oreg..  as  a  nonnavigable 
water  of  the  United  States;  S.  1621. 
providing  for  the  replacement  of  cer- 
tain cast  steel  pump  casings  at  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project;  and  S. 
2177.  providing  for  the  Inclusion  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  in  costs  for  the 
construction  of  distribution  and  drain- 
age facilities  for  non-Indian  lands. 

3110  DU-ksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
agency  acquisition  management  activi- 
ties. 

3302  Dirksen  BuildUig 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  a  review  of  its 
audits  and  evaluations. 

1318  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 

Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA).  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdUig 

Governmental  Affairs 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising  certain  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
I»roperty  Acquisition  PoUcies  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-646),  focusing  on 
a  provision  to  exempt  block  grant  pro- 
grams from  Uniform  Act  coverage 
under  the  New  Federalism  and  on  a 
provision  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Feder- 
al eminent  domain  law  from  preempt- 
ing State  law. 

3302  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  In  the  operation  of 
automated  clearinghouse  services. 

5302  DUksen  BuUdUig 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  the 
administration's  housing  proposals  on 
older  Americans. 

5110  DUksen  BuUdUig 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agenlces  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdUig 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
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tratlon.    Department    of   Transp>orta- 
tion. 
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APRIL  27 


1318  DUksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  world  petrole- 
um outlook. 

3110  DUksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual   Education  Amendments  of 
1981,  and  other  related  proi>osals. 

4232  DUksen  BuUdUig 

APRIL  36 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creating  a 
jurisdictional  framework  to  apportion 
the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  providing  for  a  competitive 
marketplace  for  cable  systems  In  the 
telecommunications  industry. 

235  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  circular  A-95.  fo- 
cusing on  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. 

3302  DUksen  BuUdUig 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1318  DUksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  international 
affairs.  Bureau  of  Government  Finan- 
cial Operations,  Bureau  of  the  PubUc 
Debt,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1114  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resound 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual  Education  Amendments  of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  DUksen  BuUdUig 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tUnates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  and  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

1114  DUksen  BuildUig 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  MUies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  DUksen  BuUdUig 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and  state 
governments,  and  providing  for  a  com- 
petitive marketplace  for  cable  systems 
in  the  telecommunications  Industry. 

6226  DUksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  HousUig,  and  Urban  AffaUs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870,  S. 
1871,  and  S.  1977,  bUls  revising  or  re- 
pealing   certain     provisions     of     the 
PubUc  UtlUty  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  DUksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Hesources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785, 
Uicreaslng  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  Un- 
mediate  removal  of  certain  Invlduals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  defUUtlon 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction,  in- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  relating 
to  detection  and  Investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  DUksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  DUksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  EHrksen  BuUding 
EnvUonment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
AU  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  DU-ksen  BuUdUig 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tUnates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

U14  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2059,  revising  the 
Special  Prosecutor  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  to 
Insure    independent    Investigations   of 
high-ranking  Federal  officials  and  to 
remove  inequities  In  the  present  law. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans;  and  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Including  contract  health  care  to 
veterans  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  construction  grants  to  State 
homes,  grants  to  medical  schools  affili- 
ated with  VA  hospitals,  medical  infor- 
mation exchange  pilot  grant  program 
between  the  VA  and  other  medical  in- 
stitutions, and  the  VA's  nurses'  schol- 
arship program. 

412  Russell  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems    between    the    Federal    and 
State  governments,  and  providing  for 
a  competitive   marketplace   for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry, 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  Islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds,  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982    and    1983    for    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
State.  Justice,   Commerce,   the  Judiciary 

and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  interna- 
tional organizations.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2284,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2332.  extending 
until  July  1.  1983,  the  expiration  date 
of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  which  provides 
a  limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  participating  In  the  inter- 
national energy  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:30  a.m. 
'Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislation 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
from   officials   of    AMVETS    and    the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

318  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year&  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment oi  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  certain  inland 
waterway   projects^  Including  S.   810. 
prescribing  a  system  of  user  fees  to  be 
levied  on  commercial   transportation, 
amendment  No.  32,  thereto,  expediting 
Inland  waterway  construction,  pjid  as- 
suring that  the  users  of  such  projects 
repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
such     works,     amendment     No.     637, 
thereto,  clarifying  the  intent  of  the 
biU.  and  other  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Inter- 
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national  security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management 
Act  Amendments  (Public  Law  94-263), 
and  on  proposed  authorizations  there- 
to. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
TrEuisportatlon  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  faU  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1318  IMrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
(Sovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  (excluding  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget). 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration and  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  Department  of 
Energy. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  (General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAYS 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2305,  Insuring  aU 
energy  and  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands  and  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  provided  for  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  system. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  p)endlng 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  CompUance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  propcised 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  Commit- 
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tee  for  Purchase  From  the  Blind,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  commandant,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Benedict  L.  SUbUe,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  vice  commandant,  each 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Enviromnental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act;  Marine  Protection, 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act;  and  the 
Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration proposal  to  decentralize  cer- 
tain medical  automated  data  process- 
ing faculties. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion Improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604  and  S.  2355, 
bills    providing    adequate    telephone 
service  to  persons  with  Impaired  hear- 
ing. 

235  RusseU  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  of  the  Judicial 
Branch. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1877.  S.  1908,  S. 
1909  and  S.   1941.  bills  providing  for 
the   reinstatement   and   validation   of 
certain  U.S.  oil  and  gas  leases:  S.  2095, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  a  certain  oU  and  gas  lease:  and 
S.  2146.  extending  the  lease  terms  of 
various  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation improving  the  efficiency  ql  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  EHrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development 
programs;  and  other  pending  business. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  10 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929.  establish- 
ing an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  pubUc  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1844.  permitting 
the  development  of  coal  pipelines  as 
part  of  the  national  energy  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  system. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  block  grant  prugrains. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Armed  Services 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds    for   programs   which    faU 
under  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation (Sallle  Mae). 

i232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 93.  and  related  proposals,  reaf- 
firming the  policy  of  relying  on  the 
private  sector  to  meet  public  require- 
ments for  goods  and  services,  S.  1782. 
elimlnatlnc  retalnage  on  F^eral  Gov- 
ernment  construction   contracts,   and 
proposed  legislation  Improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  fairness  of  the  F^eral 
Government's    contractor    suspension 
and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consideration 
of    proposed    legislation    authorizing 
funds  for  programs  which  faU  under 
Its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  and  related  proposals, 
reaffirming  the  poUcy  of  relying  on 
the  private  sector  to  meet  public  re- 
quirements for  goods  and  services.  S. 
1782.  eliminating  retalnage  on  Federal 
Government    construction    contracts, 
and  proposed  legislation  Improving  the 
effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  fed- 
eral Government's  contractor  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Heather  J.  Gradison.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
property  management  and  disposal. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dlrkbon  BuUding 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  Public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on   Indian   reservations   in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fpnspR 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    Legislative    recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2298,  establish- 
ing an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economi- 
caUy  depressed  areas  In  the  United 
States. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2298.  estab- 
lishing an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economl- 
caUy  depressed  areas  In  the  United 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
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{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  Today,  the 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  the  Reverend 
John  C.  Danforth,  a  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

PRAYER 

The  Reverend  John  C.  Danforth,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

First,  let  us  pray  for  our  friend,  the 
minority  leader,  whose  grandson's  fu- 
neral is  today: 

•O  Merciful  Father,  who  hast 
taught  us  by  Thy  Holy  Word  that 
Thou  dost  not  willingly  inflict  or 
grieve  the  children  of  men,  look  upon 
the  sorrows  of  Thy  servant  for  whom 
our  prayers  are  offered.  Remember 
him,  O  Lord,  with  mercy,  nourish  his 
soul  with  patience,  comfort  him  with  a 
sense  of  Thy  goodness.  Lift  up  Thy 
countenance  upon  him,  and  give  him 
peace,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord." 

Now,  let  us  pray  for  those  who  are 
unemployed: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  remember 
before  You  those  who  suffer  want  and 
anxiety  from  lack  of  work.  Guide  the 
people  of  this  land  so  to  use  our  public 
and  private  wealth  that  all  may  find 
suitable  and  fulfilling  employment 
and  receive  just  payment  for  their 
labor,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  S.  I.  Hayaka- 
wa, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Semate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apnl  IS,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
DANFORTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  our  col- 
league (Mr.  Danforth)  for  his  prayers 
this  morning.  I  observe  that  this  is  the 
sixth  occasion  on  which  Senator  Dan- 
forth has  served  as  guest  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate.  We  are  proud  of  Senator 
Danforth  in  many  ways— for  his  con- 
tributions here  in  this  Chamber  as  a 
Member  and  colleague,  for  his  inspira- 
tion, and  example  as  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy. 

Senator  Danforth  is  one  of  several 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  received 
training  in  religious  matters  and  who 
have,  indeed,  been  clergymen  and  min- 
isters. I  can  recall  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Wallace  Bennett  of 
Utah,  and  our  former  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Kaneaster  Hodges  of  Arkansas, 
among  the  most  recent  examples. 
There  are  others. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE 
ON  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember. President  Reagan  commis- 
sioned a  task  force  on  the  private 
sector  initiatives  to  involve  the  private 
sector  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
in  the  work  of  community  service. 
Since  that  time,  the  task  force  has 
made  recommendations  for  doubling 
the  level  of  this  involvement  by  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  over  the  next  4 
years.  Many  national  organizations 
have  been  enlisted  in  this  cause  as 
well,  including  leaders  of  America's  re- 
ligious community,  who  met  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  American  people  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  perform 
every  service  for  every  citizen  in  this 
country.  The  Government  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play,  but  so  do  the 
multitude  of  private  organizations 
which  provide  the  structure  and  conti- 
nuity of  American  communities.  I 
salute  the  work  that  the  President  has 
begun  and  the  task  force  is  continuing. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  join  v'ith 
me  in  wishing  this  effort  much  suc- 
cess. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  expiration  of  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
two  Senators  will  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each;  that  is  to  say.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
orders,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  12  noon,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

May  I  inquire,  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  limitation  on  the  time  Sena- 
tors may  speak,  as  previously  ordered? 


Th.s  •bulief  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  order  beyond  the 
time  for  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  orders,  there  be  a 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  12  noon,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  30 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
late  today.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  provided  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20.  providing  for  live  television 
coverage  of  the  Senate.  At  that  time, 
the  pending  question  will  be  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  to  Senate  Resolution 
20. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
view  of  the  unfortunate  and  untimely 
death  of  the  grandson  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  and  the  desire  of  both  the 
minority  leader,  of  course,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  for  him.  it  Is  not  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
dispose  of  the  Randolph  amendment 
today.  It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  b-?  able 
to  do  that  on  Monday. 

Because  of  that.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  finish  the 
debate  on  Senate  Resolution  20  today, 
obviously.  The  matter  has  continued 
now  for  some  time,  however,  and  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  file 
a  cloture  motion  on  Senate  Resolution 
20  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  I  intend  as  well.  Mr.  President, 
to  seek  unanimous  consent  to  set  the 
time  for  the  vote  on  that  cloture 
motion  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  .seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  I  understand 
the  Senator,  he  wants  to  set  the  vote 
at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  I  am  only  thinking  of 
the  problem  that  Involves  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  Senator's  desire 
that  we  vote  on  the  Randolph  amend- 
ment on  Monday. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  may  be 
compelled     to     miss     that     vote     on 
Monday.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case. 
I  hope  that,  in  any  event,  we  could  set 
a  time  certain  for  the  vote  on  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment  prior  to  a  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion. 


I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader 
understands  that  the  Randolph 
amendment  might  be  out  of  order 
once  cloture  has  been  voted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  that  thought  had 
crossed  my  mind. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
that  wish  and  I  shall  try  to  get  a  time 
certain  for  a  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  and  I  may  ask  for  a  time  cer- 
tain on  the  Randolph  amendment  or 
anything  in  relation  to  it.  I.  of  course, 
might  wish  to  reserve  the  right  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  challenging 
that.  Mr.  President.  I  thought  we 
might  dispose  of  it  before  the  cloture 
motion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  ask  if  the  Cloak 
Room  on  both  sides  would  attempt  to 
get  a  unanimous-consent  clearance  for 
a  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  at  2 
o'clock  Tuesday?  I  shall  take  that  up  a 
little  later.  While  they  are  at  it.  they 
may  try  to  get  a  time  certain  for  a  vote 
on  the  Randolph  amendment  some- 
time on  Monday. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
prefer  it  to  be  Tuesday  for  an  obvious 
reason.  I  may  not  be  able  to  be  here  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 
We  may  have  to  do  it  on  Tuesday.  We 
shall  explore  that  possibility  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  either 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  or  the  Criminal  Code  measure 
on  Monday,  the  19th.  It  is  hoped  that 
one  or  the  other  of  those  measures 
will  be  called  up  on  Monday. 

Of  course,  if  cloture  is  Invoked  on 
Senate  Resolution  20,  that  would  take 
precedence,  and  we  would  continue 
with  that  resolution  until  the  matter 
was  disposed  of.  If  cloture  is  not  in- 
voked, then  a  different  set  of  situa- 
tions would  arise. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  no  objection  to  con- 
sidering other  measures  on  Monday. 
There  are  some  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  to  the  subject  who  might  want 
to  speak  on  the  pending  business  on 
Monday.  However,  I  will  seek  to  clear 
that  matter  before  the  day  is  out,  if  I 
can. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  we  can  work 
together  on  that. 

I  also  encoiu-age  Members  to  speak 
on  the  subject  on  Monday,  so  that  we 
can  try  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  the 
general  debate  as  possible  in  advance 
of  the  cloture  vote  on  Tuesday,  if  we 
succeed  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

I  have  no  further  need  for  my  time 
under  the  standing  order,  if  any  re- 
mains. If  I  have  any  remaining  time,  I 
wiU  yield  it  back  or  yield  it  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  desires  some  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  need  only  about 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  acting 
minority  leader. 


SURVIVORS  GATHER  TO 
REMEMBER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22  the  New  York  Times  report- 
ed on  a  gathering  of  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  It 
was  billed  as  "the  first  attempt  to 
bring  about  greater  public  recognition 
of  the  survivors'  experiences  and. 
through  that,  to  create  programs  to 
help  survivors  live  with  the  pain  of  the 
past. " 

The  conference,  attended  by  600 
people,  was  sponsored  by  the  Holo- 
caust Survivors  Memorial  Foundation. 
Ten  survivors  and  scholars  addressed 
the  audience  on  such  dilemmas  as  the 
survivors'  responsibilities  to  society, 
and  coming  to  terms  with  their  feel- 
ings of  guilt  for  having  survived. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 
Jerzy  Kosinski  received  "the  most  vig- 
orous response"  from  the  audience. 
Kosinski  authored  The  Painted  Bird,  a 
story  based  on  his  childhood  experi- 
ences of  the  Holocaust.  In  response  to 
those  who  would  accuse  him  of  being 
unnecessarily  graphic  in  depicting  bru- 
tality. Kosinski  asked  "Would  I  be 
more  honest  to  myself  if  somehow.  I 
kept  quiet?" 

Mr  President,  are  we,  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  more  honest  by 
keeping  quiet  on  the  Genocide  Treaty? 
This  treaty,  conceived  and  introduced 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Holocaust, 
would  declare  genocide  an  Internation- 
al crime. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  expressed 
my  support  for  this  treaty  nearly 
every  day  on  the  Senate  floor  since 
our  opening  session  In  1967.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  prominent  role  played 
by  the  United  States  both  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Convention  and  in  securing 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  treaty. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  the 
treaty  enjoys  broad  political  support. 
Successive  Attorneys  General  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State  have  endorsed  the 
treaty.  Both  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  as  well  as  52  other  labor, 
religious,  civic,  and  nationality  groups, 
also  support  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
I  call  upon  my  distinguished  col- 
legues  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty 
as  soon  as  possible. 


April  15,  1982 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
acting  minority  leader  and  I  have 
yielded  back  our  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order.  Is  the  next  order  of  business 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)? 

■The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WALLOP 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


THE  ABSCAM  INVESTIGATION 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  much 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President.   I 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


yield 


has  been  said  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press  on  the  subject  of  possible  gov- 
ernmental abuse  in  the  course  of  the 
Abscam  investigation  As  our  own  in- 
vestigation of  these  allegations  ap- 
proaches. I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  several  thoughts  about  this 
matter.  .   _,  ^.      „,^„ 

First    let  us  bear  in  mmd  the  wise 
words  of  caution  spoken  by  our  distm- 
guished  colleague  from  Alabama.  Sen- 
ator Heplin.  that  "The  government  is 
entitled  to  due  process";  and  that  we 
should  not  rush  to  judgment  regardmg 
the  Government's  conduct  in  Abscam. 
Rather,  we  must  approach  our  own  in- 
vestigation of  Abscam  and  the  tech- 
niques employed  with  openmindedness 
and  fairness;  we  must  dispassionately 
evaluate  ^11  of  the  facts;  and  we  must 
be  guided  in  our  response  by  a  proper 
regard  for  effective  law  enforcement 
techniques  which  do  not  violate  the 
constitutional   right  of  all  American 
citizens  to  be  free  from  undue  govern- 
mental interference  in  their  lives.  We 
must  also  be  aware  that  creative  and 
sophisticated    law    enforcement    tech- 
niques are  necessary  to  uncover  cor- 
ruption and  other  forms  of  creative 
and  sophisticated  crime. 

Second,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
executive  branch's  Abscam  investiga- 
tion did  not  focus  solely  on  Members 
of  this  separate  and  coequal  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  which  we 
are  privileged  to  serve.  The  principal 
defendants  in  the  Janotti  case,  for  ex- 
ample, were  local— not  Federal— offi- 
cials; and  the  defendant  in  the  Alexan- 
dre case  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation, and  indeed  was  himself  a 
criminal  investigator.  While  Abscam 
may  be  a  case  study  of  a  "sting"  oper- 
ation, and  as  such  may  provide  a 
useful  vehicle  for  examining  that  in- 
vestigative technique,  let  us  not  incor- 
rectly assume  that  the  Abscam  investi- 
gators followed  leads  only  as  they  re- 
lated to  Members  of  Congress;  and  let 
us  not  unduly  restrict  our  inquiry  to 
the  relationship  between  such  tech- 
niques and  the  doctrine  of  separation 


of  powers,  however  important  a  con- 
cern that  may  be. 

During  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 204  concerns  were  expressed  that 
Members  of  Congress  were  targeted  by 
the    executive    branch    without    any 
basis  and  that  if  such  were  the  case 
the  conduct  of  the  executive  branch 
would  be  reprehensible.  Before  racing 
to  unjustified  conclusions  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  the  actual  facts  be  de- 
termined and  that  these  facts  be  eval- 
uated in  light  of  existing  law  and  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  in  combat- 
ing crime.  Let  me  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  point  which  supports  my 
strong  personal  view  that  we  proceed 
with   fairness   and   caution.   First,   it 
should  be  noted  that  Judge  Pratt  m 
ruling  upon  the  claim  of  "targeting  " 
made  by  the  convicted  Congressmen 
stated: 

The  Court  is  convinced  that  the  defend- 
ant Congressmen  appeared  through  "self-se- 
lecting" procedure  that  involved  the  other 
defendants  as  well.  The  agents  did  not  set 
out  to  offer  bribes  to  any  particular  Con- 
gressman. (HAW  Kxhiblt  82,  p.  792.) 

Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  In  rejecting  the  due  process 
claims  of  the  defendant  Congressmen 
Judge  Pratt  made  his  ruling  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  was  no  "probable 
cause"  or  even  "reasonable  suspicion" 
which  was  used  as  a  predicate  for 
making  a  bribe  offer.  He  found  that 
such  a  predicate  was  not  required  by 
the  law.  As  was  stated  by  Judge  Pratt 
in  conunenting  upon  a  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  in  the  Myers  case: 

Under  these  circumstances,  defendants 
argue,  to  permit  targets  to  be  selected  by 
middlemen  violated  due  process  because  it 
did  not  provide  sufficient  protection  to  the 
Innocent.  Both  legally  and  factually  the  ar- 
gument falls.  On  the  legal  side,  Judge 
Newman  noted  on  the  earlier  appeal  in 
Myers  that  the  constitution  does  not  require 
reasonable  suspicion  before  a  congressman 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  undercover 
sting.  U.S.  v.  Myers.  635  F.2d  at  940-41.  See 
also,  U.S.  v.  Ordner.  554  F.2d  24  (C.A.  2 
1977).  (HAW  Exhibit  82,  p.  791-92.) 

In  the  Myers  decision  the  second  cir- 
cuit found  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  require  that  "some  basis  of  suspi- 
cion" exist  before  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities decide  to  make  a  Member  of 
Congress  the  target  of  a  sting  oper- 
ation such  as  Abscam.  United  States  v. 
Myers  (635  F.2d  932.  940-41  (1980)). 
While  there  may  be  some  of  us  who  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  would  like  to 
change  this  we  should  only  do  so  after 
careful  factual  and  legal  analysis.  Fi- 
nally, it  should  be  realized  that  while 
there  was  no  evidence  before  the  court 
that  any  of  the  defendant  Congress- 
men committed  any  prior  similar  viola- 
tions or  engaged  in  conduct  which 
would  warrant  suspicions  of  criminali- 
ty. Judge  Pratt  was  careful  to  observe 
in  footnote  16  of  his  opinion  in  the 
Congressmen's  cases  that: 


The  government  claims  that  with  respect 
to  at  least  some  of  the  defendants  it  does 
have  such  information  available.  The  sup- 
porting exhibits  proffered  at  the  hearing, 
DP  Ex.  80.  81,  82  &  83,  were  excluded  from 
evidence  when  the  government  refused  to 
identify  for  defendants  its  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  government  requested  that  the 
issue  remain  open  for  further  evaluation  In 
the  event  the  court  should  conclude  that  a 
lack  of  predicate  Information  was  fatal  to 
the  government's  case.  Since  the  court  has 
concluded  that  prior  suspicion  of  criminal 
conduct  by  these  defendants  was  not  a  con- 
stitutional    predicate     to     offering     them 
Abscam  money,  no  further  attention  need 
be  directed  to  the  excluded  exhibits.  (HAW 
Ex.  82.  p.  871.) 

The  only  reason  why  I  raise  these 
points  is  that  we  should  not  rush  to 
judgment.  We  must  not  condemn  law 
enforcement  authorities  on  assump- 
tions which  are  neither  factually  or  le- 
gally correct. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  both  the 
U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal  for  both  the 
Second  and  Third  Circuits,  as  well  as 
the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  have  already  ruled 
that  Abscam  did  not  violate  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  an  array  of  defend- 
ants,   including    several    Members    of 
Congress;  and  that  none  of  those  de- 
fendants were  entrapped  or  targeted. 
In  this  regard,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  entrapment  defense  and  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution provide  substantial  protections 
against  criminal  conviction  where  the 
Government  has  engaged  in  miscon- 
duct in  the  course  of  an  investigation, 
and  that  the  choices  which  confront 
us   In   reviewing   Abscam   techniques 
particularly  as  it  affected  Members  of 
Congress— involve    choices    of    public 
policy  rather  than  constitutional  im- 
peratives. United  States  v.  Myers  (635 
F.2d  932  (2d  Cir.),  cert,  denied.  449 
U.S.  956  (1980)).  As  the  second  circuit 
held   with   respect   to   the   argument 
that  Abscam  violated  the  constitution- 
al doctrine  of  separation  of  powers: 

The  constitutional  argument  focuses  es- 
sentially upon  the  risk  of  abuse.  If  agents  of 
the  Gov3mment  can  confront  Members  of 
Congress  with  manufactured  opportunities 
to  accept  bribes,  there  is  created  the  risk 
that  malevolent  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch  will  one  day  select  as  targets  for  a 
bribery  sting  particular  Senators  or  Repre- 
senUtives  in  political  disfavor  with  the 
President.  The  argument  further  malnUins 
that  if  this  occurs,  such  political  targeting, 
though  doubtless  prohibited  by  the  First 
Amendment.  wUl  be  infrequently  detected. 
The  argument  does  not  assert  that  Members 
of  Congress  have  a  constitutional  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  bribery.  It  simply 
maintains  that  the  public  interest  in  deter- 
ring bribery  of  Members  of  Congress  can  be 
adequately  served  by  prosecution  of  those 
who  accept  bribes  under  "real"  circum- 
stances, without  the  added  threat  of  pros- 
ecution for  bribes  accepted  in  response  to 
manufactured  opportunities. 

Forceful  arguments  are  available  in  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns.  Any  Member  of 
Congress  approached  by  agents  conducting 
a  bribery  sting  operation  can  simply  say 
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No.  ■  Each  Member's  capacity  to  reject 
bribe  opportunities  could  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient safeguard  against  the  risk  that  the 
Executive  Branch  would  successfully  use 
these  tactics  for  political  reprisal.  Addition- 
ally, as  the  Government  points  out.  bribery 
is  a  secretive  enterprise,  not  likely  to  l)e  de- 
tected as  long  as  the  bribe  giver  and  taker 
maintain  their  silence.  A  sling  operation,  it 
is  urged,  provides  a  needed  law  enforcement 
weapon.  Finally,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
high  public  interest  in  guarding  against  cor- 
ruption in  the  legislative  process.  The 
known  availability  of  a  bribery  sting  can  act 
as  a  powerful  deterrent. 

Having  examined  these  competing  consid- 
erations, we  conclude  that  they  involve 
choices  of  public  policy,  rather  than  consti- 
tutional imperatives.  Once  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  Brewster  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  prevent  Congress  from  ap- 
plying the  criminal  law  enforcement  process 
to  a  Member's  acceptance  of  a  bribe  In 
return  for  a  promise  of  legislative  action, 
the  way  was  cleared  for  that  process  to 
function  without  any  special  constitutional 
restraints  arising  from  the  status  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  normal  constitutional  and 
statutory  protections  of  the  criminal  proc- 
ess of  course  remain  available  to  the  ac- 
cused. Those  protections  Include  the  de- 
fense of  entrapment,  but  that  defense  Is  not 
established  simply  because  government 
agents  "afford  opportunities  or  facilities  for 
the  commission  of  the  offense."  [citing  Sor- 
rello  V.  United  States]  or  engage  in  "deceit" 
[citing  United  States  v.  Russein.  If  the 
public  policy  concerns  that  have  been  Iden- 
tified warrant  additional  restrictions  on  the 
pr<»ecutlon  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
bribery,  such  restrictions  are  matters  for 
consideration  by  those  with  public  policy  re- 
sponsibilities, administrators  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  ultimately  law-makers  in 
the  Legislative  Branch.  In  Brewster  the  Su- 
preme Court  pointed  out  that  if  that  deci- 
sion underestimated  "the  potential  for  har- 
assment, the  Congress,  of  course,  if  free  to 
exempt  its  Members  from  the  ambit  of  fed- 
eral bribery  laws. "  By  the  same  token,  if  the 
risks  of  a  bribery  sting  operation  outweigh 
its  benefits.  Congress  always  has  the  power 
to  make  the  more  limited  modification  of  re- 
defining the  offense  to  exclude.  In  the  case 
of  Members  of  Congress  or  others,  accept- 
ance of  bribes  offered  by  undercover  agents 
of  the  Government.  With  the  policy  choice 
thus  fully  within  the  control  of  Congress, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  creates  a  constitutional  bar- 
rier to  the  law  enforcement  technique  se- 
lected by  the  Executive  Branch.  [Id  at  938- 
39]  (ciUtions  omitted). 

I  have  already  stated,  and  I  state 
again,  that  while  1  personally  would 
oppose  legislation  which  would  put  us. 
as  Members  of  Congress,  in  a  special 
category  by  exempting  us  from  the 
laws  of  bribery  or  constitutionally  ap- 
proved law  enforcement  techniques, 
certainly  such  legislation  .should  only 
be  contemplated  by  Congress  after  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Govern- 
ment's conduct  in  Abscam  and  of  the 
potential  for  abuse,  and  not  based  on 
hearsay  allegations,  preconceptions,  or 
mistaken  views  as  to  either  the  facts 
or  the  law. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
bribery  is  a  secretive  crime  jmd  may 
only  be  rooted  out  by  investigative 
procedures  which  involve  an  element 


of  subterfuge.  As  the  second  ci*  cuit 
has  recently  pointed  out.  the  high 
trust  of  public  office  requires  s'renu- 
ous  efforts  to  insure  that  it  is  in  ested 
in  pure  hands.  The  following  state- 
ment of  Judge  Kaufman  offers  a 
benchmark  by  which  w-?  may  wish  to 
measure  our  own  legislative  response 
to  this  issue: 

En  passant,  we  note  that  the  Abscam 
affair  has  generated  a  heavy  assault  upon 
the  FBI's  investigative  procedures.  Abscam 
indeed  was  an  intricate  artifice,  a  strategem 
of  convoluted  ploys  and  schemes  designed  to 
test  the  faith  of  those  In  the  high  echelons 
of  Government  who  are  the  repositories  of 
the  public  trust.  Given  the  special  relation- 
ship between  the  public  and  those  who 
serve  the  Government,  it  Is  inevitable  that 
the  public  will  call  for.  and  law  enforcement 
officials  will  rely  upon,  special  investigative 
techniques  to  uncover  Insidious  corruption. 
Modem  crime  fighting  methods  such  as  vid- 
eotapes and  caiefully  devised  and  super- 
vised covert  investigations  often  are  the 
only  means  of  discovering  breaches  of  the 
fundamental  mandate  of  one's  office. 

As  we  have  made  clear,  the  end  cannot 
Justify  the  means,  and  any  method  of 
achieving  a  goal  Is  not  necessarily  accepta- 
ble. At  the  heart  of  our  democracy  rests  the 
precept,  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  law  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  all  in- 
dividuals are  protected  from  overreaching 
Government  conduct.  This  time-honored 
principle  has  guided  our  deliberations  as  we 
have  considered  the  activities  challenged  by 
appellant  Alexandro.  To  summarize  what 
we  have  concluded,  the  Government  partici- 
pation in  the  scheme  concocted  by  Alexan- 
dro simply  was  not  sufficiently  intrusive  to 
be  deemed  violative  of  Alexandro's  rights 
under  the  due  process  clause.  Indeed,  one 
wonders  whether  it  is  Alexandro's  recogni- 
tion of  the  impact  the  taped  evidence  would 
make  which.  In  actuality,  impelled  his  in- 
voking the  due  process  clause  strategy.  We 
find  it  clear  in  this  case  that  the  means 
fully  vindicated  the  end— apprehending  by 
lawful  means  one  who  showed  a  willingness 
to  abuse  the  public  trust.  lUnited  States  v. 
Alexandro,  Docket  No.  81-1435  (2d  Cir. 
March  18,  1982).  slip  opinion  at  19-20.] 

Again  I  recall  for  our  attention  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Hetlin.  that  we 
should  not.  in  our  haste  to  condemn 
any  Abscam  misconduct,  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  While  it 
may  prove  to  be  appropriate  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  the  prevention  of 
abuse  in  so-called  sting  operations,  it  is 
important  that  we  recognize  the  validi- 
ty and  utility  of  the  techniques  em- 
ployed in  such  operations  in  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  crime.  Including  politi- 
cal corruption. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  have  re- 
maining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  require  additional  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No.  I  am  fine.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  th  >  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MATHIAS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair,  does  not  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS.  of  Maryland,  have  the  next 
order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  now  about  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  since  he  does  have  the 
allocated  time.  After  he  concludes  his 
remarks  on  a  subject,  it  is  my  under- 
standing he  will  yield  some  minutes  to 
me  to  speak  on  the  same  subject. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Maryland  pre- 
pared to  begin? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am.  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  am  also  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  continuing  concern 
and  interest  in  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  city  of  Washington,  to 
the  National  Capital.  But  as  this 
debate  has  developed,  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  interest  to  every  great  city 
in  this  country  because  certain  con- 
cepts and  principles  of  municipal  au- 
thority are  at  stake  here. 
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S.  854— THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  the  United  States,  during 
several  administrations,  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  have  greater  control 
over  the  treatment  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  U.S.  diplomats  overseas.  One 
of  the  principal  ways  to  do  this  is  to 
regulate  the  treatment  of  foreign  dip- 
lomats who  are  posted  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  which  is 
commmensurate  with  the  treatment 
by  those  nations  of  U.S.  diplomats 

The  Foreign  Missions  Act,  S.  854, 
which  will  come  to  the  floor  soon,  pro- 
vides for  this  kind  of  an  enforcement 
mechanism  for  diplomatic  reciprocity 
by  establishing  within  the  Department 
of  State  an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  confer,  deny,  to  set  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  privileges,  benefits  and  immu- 
nities for  members  of  foreign  missions, 
and  for  the  other  diplomatic  guests 
who  come  to  live  among  us. 

This  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
would  help  perform  functions  similar 
to  those  of  service  organizations  in  for- 
eign governments. 

I  believe  that  this  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  necessary.  It  is  one  of  those 


few  offices,  in  a  day  when  we  are 
trying  to  collapse  government,  that 
really  seems  to  be  justified.  I  think  it 
can  help  us  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
in  the  treatment  of  U.S.  missions 
abroad  and  foreign  missions  here  in 
the  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  certain 
other  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  are  really  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes,  and  for  tnis 
reason  Senator  Eagleton,  Senator 
RUDMAN,  Senator  Levin,  Senator 
Sasser.  and  other  Senators,  will  be 
joining  me  in  offering  floor  amend- 
ments to  cure  these  flaws  m  the  bill. 

Sections  206  and  207  of  S.  854  pre- 
empt the  local  zoning  and  local  com- 
pliance powers  of  not  only  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  of  213  American 
cities.  It  could  affect  New  Orleans;  it 
could  affect  Los  Angeles;  it  could 
affect  San  Francisco.  They  ha've  mu- 
nicipal powers  at  stake  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 
Mr  EAGLETON.  In  no  way  could  it 
affect  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  it  not  being  a 
major  American  city.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  much  as  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  all  subjects.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  concur  In  his  view  that 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Is  not  a  major  Amen- 

c&n  city 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  The  now  occupant  of  the 
chair  will  not  enter  into  debate  in  that 
area,  but  certainly  will  have  a  com- 
ment. .  ^  .  ..  „. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  pomt  out  that 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  is  the  site  of  a 
consulate  and,  therefore,  the  munici- 
pal powers  of  the  city  of  Rock  Springs 
are  at  stake  in  this  bill  on  diplomatic 
missions  because  there  is  a  consulate 
in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
previous  commentary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  hope  the  Chair  will 
also  take  notice  that  the  municipal 
powers  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  are  at 
stake  in  the  measure  that  is  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  seek  the 
floor  other  than  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  for  a  question:  Since  the  Chair 
has  some  knowledge  of  Rock  Springs, 
but  is  not  permitted  by  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  speak,  I  would  ask  him 
what  the  consulate  in  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo..  might  be? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  he 
might  consult  the  diplomatic  list, 
which  is  published  by  the  State  De- 
partment, which  will  show  where 
there  are  foreign  consulates  located 
not  only  in  Wyoming  but  in  the  other 


49  States,  all  of  which  are  affected  by 
the  power  granted  to  the  Department 
of  State  in  this  bill.  If  you  are  ever 
talking  about  lifting  the  burden  of 
Federal  interference  from  local  gov- 
ernments, here  Is  a  bill  that  has  to 
demand  your  attention  and  concern. 

Mr  WALLOP.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
where  the  Senator  is  going  on  this  bill. 
I  am  just  amazed  to  find  my  State  en- 
tering into  a  dialog.  But  I  trust  his 
judgment  in  all  things,  and  I  certainly 

wish  him  well.  ..    »v.    o  „ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  that  I  will  insert 
the  list  provided  from  the  1981  Con- 
gressional Directory  of  cities  with  con- 
sular offices.  That  is  the  source  of  my 
information  about  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  has  m- 
formed  me  about  things  I  did  not 
know  respecting  my  own  State. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for 
me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  listing  the  213  U.S.  cities  in 
which  consulates  are  located  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr  MATHIAS.  In  addition,  a  great 
many  other  local  and  municipal  laws 
that  are  not  preempted  by  the  Vienna 
Conventions  would  be  preempted  by 
sections  of  the  bill.  For  example,  at 
the    discretion    of    the    Secretary    of 
State,    when    the    U.S.    Government 
wishes  to  confer  or  to  deny  some  kind 
of  benefit  defined  in  the  bill,  regard- 
less of  the  requirements  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  or 
of  any  other  city,  the  foreign  govern- 
ment   would    have    the   benefit   con- 
ferred or  would  have  it  denied.  Maybe 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  would  like 
to  be  friendly  to  some  country  with 
whom  the  port  does  a  lot  of  business. 
But  this  bill  would  not  let  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  act  because  the  Secretary 
of  State,  sitting  up  here  in  Washing- 
ton, would  say  what  the  municipal  law 
was  on  that  subject.  So  this  is  a  home 
rule  issue  in  a  very  large  sense. 

Foreign  missions  maintain  consul- 
ates in  a  great  many  major  U.S.  cities, 
and  their  laws  as  well  as  the  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  pre- 
empted by  this  provision.  I  think  we 
can  only  say  that  sections  206  and  207 
of  S.  854  are  dull,  blunt  instruments  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  insure 
that  decisions  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  regarding  the  treatment  of 
foreign  governments  are  enforced  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

As  one  who  believes  that  we  should, 
to  the  greatest  degree  possbile,  retain 
the  integrity  of  local  governments 
close  to  the  people  and  not  delegate  to 
the  Federal  Government  mort  power 
than  necessary,  I  just  do  not  see  that 
such  a  sweeping  Federal  preemption 
of  local  governmental  authority  Is  nec- 


essary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
diplomatic  reciprocity.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  Vienna  Convention  or  the 
Diplomatic  Relations  Act  contemplat- 
ed that  foreign  missions  would  be 
exempt  from  complying  with  the  laws 
of  the  host  nation.  Including  State 
laws  and  municipal  ordinances. 

Let  me  read,  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations. Article  21(1)  states: 

The  receiving  SUte  shall  either  faclliUte 
the  acquisition  on  iU  territory,  In  accord- 
ance with  its  laws 

And  I  repeat  "In  accordance  with  its 
laws." 

By  the  sending  State  of  premises  neces- 
sary for  its  mission  or  assist  the  latter  in  ob- 
taining accommodation  in  some  other  way. 

Article  11(1)  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  and  arti- 
cle 55(1)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Consular  Relations  state  In  Identical 
language: 

Without  prejudice  to  their  privileges  and 
Immunities,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  en- 
joying such  privileges  and  Immunities  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing SUte   .  .  . 

Article  30(1)  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Consular  Relations  provides 
that: 

The  receiving  State  shall  either  facilitate 
the  acquisition  on  its  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  laws  and  regulations  by  the 
sending  State  of  premises  necessary  for  its 
consular  post  or  assist  the  latter  in  obuin- 
Ing  accommodation  in  some  other  way. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Relations  Act  also  makes  clear 
congressional  intent  on  respect  for  the 
laws  of  the  host  State  by  the  foreign 
mission.  The  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  in  its  report 
on  that  act  stated: 

This  legislation  reflects  the  intent  both  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  that  the  diplomatic  community 
understand  clearly  that  iU  members  are  ex- 
pected to  obey  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  they  live  and  work.  The  need 
to  provide  cerUin  privileges  and  immunities 
to  insure  the  effective  functioning  of  a  for- 
eign mission  should  not  obscure  the  duties 
of  guests  of  the  United  States  not  to  abuse 
the  hospitality  of  IU  citizenry. 

Our  bilateral  and  other  foreign  rela- 
tions can  best  be  accomplished  within 
a  democratic  Tramework  that  assures 
due  process  for  all  parties. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  recognize  that  the 
conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  is 
properly  one  of  quiet  negotiation  with 
due  respect  for  the  history,,  laws,  and 
customs  of  the  governments  involved. 
Sections  206  and  207  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act-the  preemptive  sec- 
tions—are inappropriate  and  unneces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
I  have  served  together  for  some  years 
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on  the  Subcommittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Efficiency  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  committee  which  histori- 
cally was  known  for  many  years  as  the 
District  Committee.  I  am  sensitive  to 
the  expressed  concerns  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  to  the  attorneys  gener- 
al of  several  States  that  the  present 
preemption  language  is  overly  broad. 

The  attorney  general  of  Maryland,  a 
very  distinguished  lawyer,  Mr.  Sachs, 
has  written: 

Clearly,  under  a  plain  reading  of  the  bill, 
this  preemption  provision  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  local  government. 

That  is  Rocls  Springs,  Wyo.;  New  Or- 
leans; St.  Louis;  wherever  it  may  be. 

Zoning  ordinances,  building,  plumbing, 
and  electrical  codes,  and  police  services 
could  be  affected. 

And  nothing  is  salvaged  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Report's  as- 
sertion that  Section  207  does  not  preempt 
municipal  zoning  "so  long  as  those  require- 
ments do  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
the  Secretary's  discretion".  S.  Rept.  No.  97- 
283.  97th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1981). 

That  is  what  it  is  all  at>out. 

The  attorney  general  of  Maryland 
goes  on  to  say: 

As  we  both  know,  a  court  is  more  likely  to 
pay  attention  to  the  plain  language  of  sec- 
tion 207  than  to  open-ended  dicta  in  a  Com- 
mittee report. 

In  addition  to  preempting  local  law.  S.  854 
could  affect  important  provision  of  State 
law.  That  State,  of  course,  has  promulgated 
a  model  building,  electrical,  and  plumbing 
code  for  local  governments.  See  Maryland 
Code,  article  41,  S.  257J. 

In  addition,  the  protections  and  proce- 
dures embodied  in  Maryland's  real  property 
laws  and  even  its  consumer  protection  stat- 
ute could  be  impacted  by  S.  854  in  its 
present  form. 

So  I  think  this  is  clearly  a  very  seri- 
ous invasion  of  local  government. 

The  California  attorney  general,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
mental Efficiency  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  preemption  section, 
noted: 

We  are  concerned  that  this  would  allow 
(the)  Federal  Government  to  override  traf- 
fic, motor  vehicle,  even  some  penal  sanc- 
tions at  the  State  and  local  level. 

We  do  not  believe  this  preemption  clause 
is  necessary  to  guarantee  diplomatic  reci- 
procity. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
noted: 

Local  governments  throughout  the  United 
States  have  always  demonstrated  a  keen 
concern  for  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  *  •  • 

Local  government  officials  are  in  unique 
positions  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  a  host 
of  local  concerns  and  how  best  to  effectuate 
his  desired  result. 

Among  other  issues,  local  ofliciaLs  can 
assist  the  Secretary  in  coordinating  with 
zoning  and  land  use  decisions,  the  adequacy 
of  parking  and  the  availability  of  all  other 

public  services  the  foreign  mission  will  need 

•  •  • 

As  written,  section  207  of  the  bill  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  any 
standards  of  review  or  any  obligation  to  con- 


sult with  local  government,  to  preempt  state 
and  local  regulations  relating  to  zoning  and 
land  use.  health,  safety,  welfare,  local  tax- 
ation, and  so  on.  There  is  simply  no  need  for 
this  power  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary. 
State  and  local  governments  have  already 
given  great  weight  and  different  to  Federal 
authorities  in  matters  concerning  foreign 
affairs. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  using  his  au- 
thority under  section  207.  could  preempt  a 
local  decison  withholding  zoning  or  sewer 
extension  approval  from  a  proposed  consul- 
ate despite  the  fact  that  those  decisions 
were  made  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
local  government's  comprehensive  plan. 
Similarly,  under  the  language  as  drawn,  the 
Secretary  could  require  that  certain  tax  ex- 
emptions be  given  to  chanceries  and  their 
officials,  that  additional  local  police  re- 
sources t>e  allocated  to  a  chancery  area, 
thereby  withdrawing  them  from  other  areas 
of  the  city,  or  require  other  actions  that 
rightfully  should  be  decided  at  the  local 
level.  This  power  over  local  affairs  is  very 
substantial,  and  there  has  been  no  showing 
whatsoever  that  it  is  needed  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  April  12  letter  from  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  2.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  simi- 
lar concerns  have  t)een  expressed  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  about 
the  preemption  section. 

The  League  has  written: 

Section  207  allows  for  the  preemption  of 
State  and  local  actions  which  "confer  or 
deny  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
mission  contrary  to  this  (bill)."  Because  sec- 
tion 204  gives  the  Director  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions the  authority  to  provide  "beneffts  to 
foreign  missions  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  (of  State)  may  ap- 
prove"  and  section  202  define?  benefits  very 
broadly,  including  the  acquisition  of  real 
property,  public  services,  transportation, 
and  protective  services,  section  207  may  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  SUte  with  the  dis- 
cretion to  preempt  State  and  local  traffic, 
motor  vehicle,  and  historic  preservation 
laws  and  zoning  and  building  codes. 

Mr.  Preoident,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  3.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  also  conmiented  to  me  on 
the  preemption  provision. 

They  stated: 

We  also  oppose  section  207  which  pre- 
empts all  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws 
which  confer  or  deny  benefits  with  respect 
to  any  foreign  mission  inconsistent  with  the 
Act.  Under  this  section,  as  it  Is  now  written, 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia -as 
well  as  the  laws  of  municipalities  through- 
out the  50  States  relating  to  zoning  for 
chanceries  and  consulates,  local  building, 
plumbing,  electrical,  and  fire  codes,  traffic 


laws  and  State  motor  vehicle  laws— could  be 
invalidated  in  situations  Involving  foreign 
missions.  Federal  environmental  and  histor- 
ic preservation  laws  could  also  be  affected. 
This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  home  rule 
principle. 

We  strongly  urge  that  section  207  be  re- 
vised in  accordance  with  your  proposed 
amendment.  This  amendment  gives  ample 
attention  to  the  Federal  interest  and  pro- 
vides the  proper  balance  between  the  Feder- 
al and  local  interests  in  situations  involving 
foreign  missions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  from  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  4.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
close  by  calling  attention  to  the  need 
to  protect  the  very  limited  home  rule 
authority  which  Congress  granted  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  1973  Home 
Rule  Act.  We  call  it  home  rule.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  very  limited  degree  of  home 
rule. 

The  American  Revolution  was 
fought  on  the  principle  that  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy;  you 
should  not  have  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Those  principles  are  all 
violated  with  the  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  have  authorized 
the  election  of  a  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil, but  vast  areas  of  authority  normal- 
ly reserved  to  municipal  governments 
are  denied  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
What  little  has  been  delegated  is  now 
going  to  be  further  diminished  by  sec- 
tion 206,  which  would  abrogate  the 
home  rule  authority  with  respect  to 
zoning  for  the  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments,  commonly  known 
as  chanceries. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  section 
206  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  is  In- 
tended to  do. 

The  Federal  Zoning  Board  for  Chan- 
ceries in  the  District  of  Columbia  es- 
tablished by  this  section  is  to  rezone 
the  District  for  chanceries  as  a  matter- 
of- right.  There  would  be  no  "special 
exception"  process  whereby  individual 
chancery  applications  to  locate  in  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  would  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment for  their  compatibility  with 
those  neighborhoods.  This  is  a 
common  review  procedure  in  zoning 
practice  throughout  the  United  States. 
Because  chanceries  are  office  uses, 
they  do  not,  as  a  matter-of-right. 
belong  in  residential  neighborhoods.  1 
ask  my  colleagues:  Would  you  want  an 
office  building  next  door  to  your  home 
without  having  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  its  compatibility  with 
your  neighborhood. 

Furthermore,  enlarging  the  already 
generous  diplomatic  zone  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  work  against 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  State  De- 
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partment,  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and 
others  to  contain  chanceries  to  limitea 
geographic  areas  in  the  city  for  securi- 
ty and  protective  reasons.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  and  their  staffs  to  visit  the 
offices  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 


the  12  chancery  cases  to  come  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  since  1978.  11  have 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
government.  One  has  been  denied. 
In  our  Subcommittee  hearings  the 


Alaska— Anchorage.  Juneau. 

Arizona— Phoenix.  Tucson.  Scottsdale. 
Douglas.  Nogales. 

Arkansas— Little  Hock. 

California— Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
San  Diego.  Atherton.  Concord.  Culver  City. 
Bakersfield,  Berkeley.  Burllngame.  Beverly 


offices  of  the  suDcommiiiee  «",  f'^^'        ^n   our  jsuocomnuttcc   "^»Y   b"   """     SiUsBurbank     Fresno     Hollywood     La 
emmental  Efficiency  and  the  District    state  Department  was  unabe  to  de-    HiUs     ^^Jt^^y    oSd.  Palm  Iprings. 


of  Columbia  to  study  the  existing  Dip- 
lomatic Zone  map  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Diplomatic  Zone  fully  accom- 
modates the  needs  of  foreign  missions 
for  of f ice  space. 

I  might  also  note  that  since  19oB 
there  has  existed  a  34  acre  Interna- 
tional Center  site  in  the  District  spe- 
cifically set  aside  for  foreign  missions, 
especially  those  of  developing  nations 
unable  to  compete  effectively  for 
space  suitable  to  their  needs  in  the 
high  cost  Washington  real  estate 
market.  ,        ,         . 

This  site,  at  present,  has  leased 
space  on  a  long-term  basis  (99  years  or 
more)  to  eight  foreign  governments. 
Nevertheless,  potentially  twenty-six  1- 
acre  sites  still  remain  available  for  for- 
eign mission  use.  It  would  seem  propi- 


scribe  the  nature  of  the  problem  they 
perceive  with  the  current  D.C.  zoning 
bodies  and  process.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  there  exists  significant  problem 
with  the  present  zoning  process  to 
warrant  overturning  that  process  in 
favor  of  a  federally-dominated  com- 
mission to  rezone  the  District  for 
chanceries.  Such  a  rezoning  was  com- 
pleted just  3  years  ago  at  the  behest  of 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  in 
the  same  letter  I  have  quoted  from 
concerning  the  preemption  section  of 
this  bill,  also  urged  the  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 206  relating  to  the  preemption  of 
District  of  Columba  zoning  authority 
and  I  quote: 

Section  206.  relating  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  also  a  problem.  There  has  been  no 


tious  for  the  Department  of  State  to    showing   that    the   District    of   Columbia, 
foci^  its  efforts  on  using  this  site  as  a     through    its   existing   zoning   and   appeals 

seeking  sites  for  their  facilities,  par- 
ticularly when  so  many  of  them  are 
smaller  nations  with  limited  resources. 

The  State  Department,  in  response 
to  questions  on  how  the  location  of 
chanceries  was  handled  in  25  other 
world  capitals,  responded  that,  in  all 
but  two  of  the  capitals  surveyed— both 
state-direfcted  economies— there  exists 
no  special  commission  to  deal  with 
chancery  locations  and  uses.  In  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  foreign  nations  re- 
viewed, chancery  uses  are  subject  to 
local  zoning.  And  in  most  of  those  for- 
eign nations,  both  authoritarian  and 
democratic,  the  zoning  body  is  local  in 
composition,  either  appointed,  statuto- 
rily designated,  or  civil  servants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  July  23,  1981,  SUte  De- 
partment letter  to  me  on  those  cap- 
itals be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  5.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Zoning  Commission  adequately 
reflects  the  Federal  interest.  Two  of 
Its  five  members  are  Federal  repre- 
sentatives. The  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  similar- 
ly, always  has  at  least  one  Federal  rep- 
resentative, sometimes  two  through 
rotating  membership,  of  its  five  mem- 
bers. So  the  Federal  interest  is  well 
protected  in  the  composition  of  these 
District  of  Columbia  zoning  bodies. 

And  the  track  record  on  individual 
chancery  case  decisionmaking  since 
the  diplomatic  zoning  in  1978  shows 
the  Board  has  paid  close  heed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  State  Department.  In 


either  harmful  or  unresponsive  to  the  de 
sires  of  the  SUte  Department.  In  fact,  the 
District  has  performed  admirably  under  its 
home  rule  powers  in  granting  benefits  to 
chanceries  or  embassies.  Those  decisions 
have  accounted  both  for  the  interests  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District. 

There  is  no  reason  to  challenge  the  Dis- 
trict's home  rule  powers  in  circumstances 
where  the  federal  Interest  is  already  pro- 
tected by  representation  on  local  boards: 
there  have  been  no  complaints  about  the  ex- 
isting process;  and,  the  Secretary  already 
has  considerable  power  over  the  location  of 
foreign  missions.  That  power  would  be  ex- 
panded, even  if  the  Mathlas  package  of 
Amendments  is  adopted. 

Moreover,  the  creation  of  such  a  spe- 
cial Federal  zoning  commission  is  vir- 
tually unprecedented  in  other  world 
capitals. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  What  case 
exists  to  overturn  a  process  which 
clearly  is  working?  The  case  simply 
has  not  been  made  that  a  problem 
exists  with  the  current  process. 

I  will  be  offering  amendments  when 
this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  to  cure 
these  defects  In  S.  854. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  my 
minority  views  to  the  reports  of  both 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  on 
this  bill  and  join  me  in  supporting 
those  amendments. 

Exhibit  1 
Cities  With  Consular  OmcES  ' 

Alabama— Mobile.  Birmingham.  Mont- 
gomery. 


•  Source:  1981  Congressional  Directory. 


Habra.  Monterey.  Oakland.  Palm  Springs. 
Pasadena.  Long  Beach.  Sacramento.  Santa 
Monica.  San  Mateo.  San  Jose.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Bemadino,  San  Fernando.  San 
Gabriel.  Stanford.  Stockton.  Calexico. 
Colorado— Denver.  Boulder. 
Connecticut— Bridgeport,   Norwich,   Hart- 
ford. Greenwich.  New  Haven.  Waterbury. 
Stamford. 
Delaware— Wilmington. 
Florida— Miami.  Tampa,  Jacksonville.  Or- 
lando,  Ft.    Lauderdale.    Coral    Gables.    Ft. 
Pierce.      Gainesville.      Hollywood.      Miami 
Beach,     Panama     City,     Sarasota,     South 
Miami,  West  Palm,  Lake  Worth.  Pensacola. 
Sarasota.  Palm  Beach.  Key  Biscayne.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 
Georgia— Atlanta.  Savannah. 
Hawaii— Honolulu.  Kailua. 
Idaho— Nampa.  Boise. 
Illinois- Moline.  Belevllle.  Wheaton,  Ev- 
anston.  Chicago. 

Indiana— Mishawaka.    East    Chicago.    Ft. 
Wayne.  Indianapolis.  Evansvllle. 
Iowa— Des  Moines. 
Kansas— Kansas  City.  Wichita. 
Kentucky— Louisville.  Lexington. 
Louisiana— New    Orleans.    Baton    Rouge, 
Lake  Charles.  Metairie,  Lafayette. 
Maine— Portland. 

Maryland— Baltimore.    RockvlUe,    Annap- 
olis. 

Massachusetts— Boston.  Springfield, 

Gloucester.  Fitchburg.  Fall  River.  Marlboro, 
New  Bedford.  Worcester. 

Michigan— Detroit.        Lansing,        Grand 
Rapids.  Hancock.  Ishpi  ■  ling. 

MinnesoU— St.         Paul.         Minneapolis. 
Duluth.  Rochester. 
Mississippi— Jackson.  Gulfport. 
Missouri— St.  Louis,  Kansas  City. 
Montana— Great   Falls,   Butte,    Missoula, 
Bluings. 
Nebraska— Omaha.  Lincoln. 
Nevada— Las  Vegas.  Reno. 
New  Hamphslre— Manchester. 
New  Jersey— Newark.  Trenton.  Orange. 
New  Mexico— Albuquerque.  Santa  Fe. 
New  York— New  York  City.  Albany  Buffa- 
lo. Rochester.  Yonkers. 

North    Carolina— Charlotte,    Wilmington. 
Goldsboro,  Raleigh. 
North  Dakota— Bismark,  Fargo. 
Ohio— Cleveland.    Columbus.    Ashtabula, 
Cincinnati.  Oxford.  Dayton. 
Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City.  Tulsa. 
Oregon— Portland.  Astoria,  Salem. 
Pennsylvania— Philadelphia,     Pittsburgh, 
State  College.  Wyndmoor.  Easton.  Harris- 
burg.  Carnegie. 
Rhode  Island— Providence,  Coventry. 
South   Carolina— Charleston,    Lake   City. 
Spartanburg. 
South  Dakota— Sioux  Falls. 
Tennessee— Nashville.  Memphis. 
Texas— Houston.        Dallas.        Galveston. 
Corpus  Christi.  Ft.  Worth,  Austin,  Laredo, 
San    Antonio.    Amarillo.    Abilene.    Browns- 
viUe.  San  Juan.  Port  Arthur.  Del  Rio.  Eagle 
Pass.  El  Paso.  Lubbock.  McAllen.  Presido. 
Beaumont.  Point  Comfort,  Prairie  View. 
Utah— Morgan.  Provo.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont— Burlington. 
Virginia— Norfolk.  Richmond.  Alexandria, 
Newport  News,  Hampton. 
Washington— Seattle.  Pullman.  Spokane. 
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West  Virginia— Wheeling.  Clarlisburg. 
Wisconsin— Milwaukee.      Madison.      Osh- 
Icosh. 
Wyoming— Rock  Springs. 

Exhibit  2 

April  12.  1982. 
Dear  Senator:  The  Foreign  Missions  Act. 
S.  854.  will  be  coming  to  the  Senate  floor 
soon  after  your  return  from  the  E^ter 
recess.  A  number  of  amendments  to  the  bill 
will  be  offered,  and  I  want  to  share  the 
views  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  with  you 
on  one  of  these  proposed  amendments  to  t>e 
offered  by  Senator  Mathlas. 

For  local  governments  throughout  the 
United  States,  tiie  issues  of  greatest  concern 
in  the  bill  are  those  relating  to  the  new 
power  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
preempt  local  authority  with  no  assurances 
that  the  interests  of  the  local  government 
will  be  considered,  and  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Foreign  Missions  Commission  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Senator  Mathlas 
will  be  offering  amendments  which  would 
cure  these  defects. 

As  written,  section  207  of  the  bill  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  any 
standards  of  review  or  any  obligation  to  con- 
sult with  local  government,  to  preempt  state 
and  local  regulations  relating  to  zoning  and 
land  use.  health,  safety,  welfare,  local  tax- 
ation, and  so  on.  There  is  simply  no  need  for 
this  power  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary. 
State  and  local  governments  have  already 
given  great  weight  and  deference  to  federal 
authorities  In  matters  concerning  foreign 
affairs. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  using  his  au- 
thority under  section  207,  could  preempt  a 
local  decision  withholding  zoning  or  sewer 
extension  approval  from  a  proposed  consul- 
ate despite  the  fact  that  those  decisions 
were  made  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
local  government's  comprehensive  plan. 
Similarly,  under  the  language  as  drawn,  the 
Secretary  could  require  that  certain  tax  ex- 
emptions be  given  to  ::hanceries  and  their 
officials,  that  additional  local  police  re- 
sources be  allocated  to  a  chancery  area, 
thereby  withdrawing  them  from  other  areas 
of  the  city,  or  require  other  actions  that 
rightfully  should  be  decided  at  the  local 
level.  This  power  over  local  affairs  is  very 
substantial,  and  there  has  been  no  showing 
whatsoever  that  it  is  needed  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act. 

The  Mathlas  amendment  creates  a  forum 
for  discussion  between  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  the  local  government  and  provides 
that  the  interests  of  the  State  Department 
he  given  sulwtantial  weight.  Surely  the 
states  and  local  governments  have  demon- 
strated their  adapubility  and  willingness  to 
support  the  Department  in  its  regulation  of 
foreign  affairs.  We  urge  your  support  of  the 
Mathlas  amendment. 

Section  20«.  relating  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  also  a  problem.  There  has  been  no 
showing  that  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  its  existing  zoning  and  appeals 
process,  has  reached  conclusions  that  are 
either  harmful  or  unresponsive  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  State  Department.  In  fact,  the 
District  has  performed  admirably  under  Its 
home  rule  powers  in  granting  t>enefits  to 
chanceries  or  embassies.  Those  decisions 
have  accounted  both  for  the  interesU  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District. 

There  is  no  reason  to  challenge  the  Dis- 
trict's home  rule  powers  In  circumstances 
where  the  federal  interest  is  already  pro- 


tected by  representation  on  local  boards: 
there  have  been  no  complaints  about  the 
existing  process:  and.  the  Secretary  already 
has  considerable  power  over  the  location  of 
foreign  missions.  That  power  would  be  ex- 
panded, even  If  the  Mathlas  package  of 
amendments  is  adopted. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  believes  that 
the  Mathlas  package  will  do  much  to  foster 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  the  place- 
ment and  regulation  of  foreign  missions, 
and  we  urge  your  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

JOHM  J.  OulfTHIR. 

Executive  Director. 

Exhibit  3 

National  Leagitx  or  Cities. 
Washington,  DC.  April  9.  1982. 
Dear  Senator:  The  National  League  of 
Cities  opposes  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  of  1982  (S.  854)  which  reduce 
the  limited  home  rule  powers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  preempt  basic  state  and 
local  powers.  We  strongly  believe  that  the 
provisions  esUblishIng  the  Foreign  Missions 
Commissions  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Section  206)  and  preempting  sUte  and  local 
authority  (Section  207)  are  Inappropriate 
and  unnecessary.  We  urge  you  to  support 
Senator  Mathlas'  amendment  to  delete  Sec- 
tion 206  and  modify  Section  207  to  prevent 
preemption  of  state  and  local  authority. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill— to  give  the  State 
Department  the  authority  to  enforce  diplo- 
matic reciprocity  and  thereby  discourage 
the  discriminatory  treatment  of  United 
States'  missions  abroad— does  not  Justify  re- 
ducing the  already  limited  home  rule 
powers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in- 
fringing the  governmental  authority  of 
states  and  local  governments  where  a  for- 
eign mission  Is  located.  We  are  not  aware 
that  either  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
state  or  local  government  had  denied  or 
granted  governmental  benefits  or  privileges 
to  foreign  missions  in  a  way  that  adversely 
affects  the  abUity  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
insure  diplomatic  reciprocity  for  United 
States'  missions.  Until  such  evidence  is  pre- 
sented, we  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  un- 
justified intervention  in  state  and  local  mat- 
ters. 

Section  206  would  establish  a  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  and  authorize  It  to  esUb- 
llsh  regulations  for  the  location  of  foreign 
mission  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  District  of  Columbia  recently  over 
hauled  its  location  procedures  in  this  area 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  SUte 
and  has  established  adequate  procedures  for 
dealing  with  foreign  missions. 

Section  207  allows  for  the  preemption  of 
sUte  and  local  actions  which  "confer  or 
deny  any  righu  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
mission  contrary  to  this  [bill]."  Because 
Section  204  gives  the  Director  of  Foreign 
Missions  the  authority  to  provide  "benefits 
to  foreign  missions  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  [of  SUte]  may  ap- 
prove "  and  Section  202  defines  benefits  very 
broadly.  Including  the  acquisition  of  real 
property,  public  services,  transporutlon. 
and  protective  services.  Section  207  may 
provide  the  Department  of  SUte  with  the 
discretion  to  preempt  sUte  and  local  traffic, 
motor  vehicle,  and  historic  preservation 
laws  and  zoning  and  building  codes. 

We  believe  that  Section  206  should  be 
eliminated  so  that  the  District  of  Colum 
bias  already  limited  home  rule  powers  are 
not  further  eroded;  and  that  Section  207 
should  be  modified  so  that  states  and  local 


govemmenu  are  required  to  give  substantial 
weight  to  federal  concerns,  but  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  preempt  state  and  local  decisions. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Beals. 
Executive  Director. 

Exhibit  4 
The  Bar  Association 
or  THE  District  or  Colombia. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  13.  1982. 
Re  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982  (S.  854). 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Sut>committee  on  Governmental 
Efficiency  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
CommitUe    in     Governmental    Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  Is  in  answer 
to  your  letter  of  March  30.  1982.  requesting 
the  Bar  Association's  reaction  to  the  For 
eign  Missions  Act  of  1982  now  pending  In 
the  Senate.  The  Bar  Association,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Affairs  Section  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Law  Committee, 
fully  supports  the  bill  If  the  bill  is  passed 
with  the  amendments  which  you  are  propos 
ing. 

We  oppose  Section  206  as  it  now  appears 
In  the  bill  and  strongly  urge  the  complete 
deletion  of  the  section.  Not  only  does  the 
section  violate  the  principles  of  Home  Rule 
but  It  is  unnecessary  and  costly.  The  Dis- 
trict's recent  overhaul  of  its  zoning  process, 
as  It  relates  to  the  location  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, has  been  working  well  and  there  has 
been  no  formal  complaint  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  to  date.  The  cost  of  imple- 
menting Section  206.  If  It  were  to  pass.  Is  es- 
timated to  be  $1,000,000.00.  This  seems  a 
needless  expense  for  a  government  which  is 
attempting  to  restrain  spending. 

We  also  oppose  Section  207  v.hich  pre- 
empU  all  federal.  sUte  and  local  laws  which 
confer  or  deny  benefits  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  mission  Inconsistent  with  the  act. 
Under  this  section,  as  it  is  now  written,  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia— as  well  as 
the  laws  of  municipalities  throughout  the 
fifty  sUtes  relating  to  zoning  for  chanceries 
and  Consulates,  local  building,  plumbing, 
electrical  and  fire  codes,  traffic  laws  and 
sUte  motor  vehicle  laws— could  be  Invalidat- 
ed In  situations  involving  foreign  missions. 
Federal  envlronmenUl  and  historic  preser- 
vation laws  could  also  be  affected.  This  Is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Home  Rule  principle. 

We  strongly  urge  that  Section  207  be  re- 
vised In  accordance  with  your  proposed 
amendment.  This  amendment  gives  ample 
attention  to  the  federal  Interest  and  pro- 
vides the  proper  balance  between  the  feder- 
al and  local  InteresU  in  situations  involving 
foreign  missions. 

We  also  support  your  amendment  which 
deletes  the  exemption  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  from  the  requirements  of  Section  553 
of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  such  exemption  Is  un- 
necessary and  that  the  publicity  Involved  In 
the  rulemaking  process  would  enhance  the 
chance  of  realizing  diplomatic  reciprocity. 
Furthermore,  should  the  office  of  Foreign 
Missions  wish  to  claim  exemption  from  the 
rulemaking  process  for  national  security 
reasons  or  in  connection  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  it  has  ample  au- 
thority to  do  so  under  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  as  well 
as  the  Regulatory  Reform  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 
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We  are  opposed  to  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  repeal  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964 
This  federal  law.  which  amends  the  District 
of  Columbia  zoning  law  to  protect  low  densi- 
ty residential  districts  from  incompatible 
chancery  use,  is  in  accordance  with  well  es- 
tablished principles  of  zoning  law  and  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  have  been  demon- 
strated to  warrant  iU  repeal.  We  fully  sup- 
port your  amendment  which  deletes  the 
repeal  of  this  Act. 

You  have  our  support  in  your  endeavor  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982. 
Best  wishes. 
Respectfully. 

Frank  J.  Martell, 

President 


Exhibit  5 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  23.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  requesting 
further  information  on  S.  854.  the  proposed 
Foreign  Missions  Act.        ^  ^    ^       .       d„^„ 

This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Percy 
on  April  1,  1981.  Similar  legislation  was 
taken  up  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  incorporated  in  H.R.  3518,  the 
State  Department  1982-3  Authorization 
Bill  The  Department  of  State,  in  response 
to  requests  from  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees,  has  contributed  to  the  drafting 
of  various  provisions.  The  Department  ex- 
pressed IU  support  for  the  bill  in  a  letter  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dated 

The  Administration  believes  the  proposed 
Foreign  Missions  Act  will  create  needed  fed- 
eral regulatory  authority  over  activities  of 
foreign  government  missions  to  the  United 
States  and,  additionally,  will  assist  national 
security  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions m  this  area.  „  „  ,«« 

You  have  indicated  interest  in  Section  206 
of  the  Bill,  which  relates  to  the  location  of 
foreign  minslona  in  the  nation's  capiUl.  The 
United  SUtes  Government  has  an  interna- 
tional obligation  to  facillUte  the  acquisition 
of  property  for  chanceries  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  1961  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  Is  severely  hampered  in  its 
effort  to  meet  this  obligations  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  due  to  the  unavailability  of 
suiuble  chancery  sites  because  of  security, 
cosU  and  restrictive  zoning  problems.  Of 
equal  importance,  there  is  a  growing  need 
for  reciprocity  involving  the  substantial  se- 
curity and  other  problems  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
sions overseas.  ^     r^,  ._<  , 

Under  current  procedures  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  matters  concerning  foreign 
mission  locations  in  the  nation's  capital  are 
resolved  by  municipal  authorities  without  a 
balancing  of  the  significant  federal  interest 

Involved.  .  „    . 

Section  206  was  intended  as  an  effective 
means,  though  not  the  only  one  which  may 
'    be  possible,  ol  assuring  recoBiiltion  of  feder- 
al as  well  as  municipal  concerns  in  the  fol- 
lowing key  points: 

(1)  Criteria  for  approving  foreign  mission 
locations  designed  specifically  to  achieve  a 
proper  balancing  of  important  federal  and 
municipal  concerns; 

(2)  A  decisional  body  which  in  its  composi- 
tion reflects  both  federal  and  municipal 
concerns  relevant  to  the  issue  in  Section 

206:  ^     .. 

(3)  Procedures  which  are  both  expendi- 
tlons  and  compatible  with  the  conduct  of 


our  nation's  official  relation  ■^  between  sover- 
eign countries:  and 

(4)  Availability  of  lower  and  medium  den- 
sity mixed-use  areas  for  chancery  use— secu- 
rity and  representation  requirements  result 
in  the  need  to  locate  such  missions  in  prox- 
imity to  each  other  and  in  areas  of  lesser 
density  which  already  conUin  mixed  insti- 
tutional and  residential  uses.  Space  in 
higher  density  commercial  fice  buildings 
which  are  not  security  cor,  .  oUed  in  not  ac- 
ceptable in  most  cases.  ...    „ 

Taking  into  account  these  points,  the  Na- 
tional      Capital       Planning       Commission 
(NCPC)    was    perceived    as    a    reasonable 
means  to  accomplish  the  necessary  balance, 
in  view  of  the  substantial  city  as  well  as  fed- 
eral representation  on  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding   representatives    of    the    Congress, 
which  reUins  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition  NCPC  al- 
ready by  law  has  responsibility  for  planning 
in  this  area.  The  Department  would  like  to 
assure  your  Committee  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  explore  alternative  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  as  we  have  already  done 
with  city  authorities  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee. 
With  regard  to  your  request  for  additional 
information  concerning  zoning  priorities  ap- 
plicable to  cerUin  countries  abroad,  the  De- 
partment has  compiled  and  enclosed  replies 
received  so  far  from  our  Embassies. 

The  Department  requested  this  informa- 
tion based  on  published  procedures.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  in  this  regard  that  the  loca- 
tion of  foreign  mission  facilities  in  most 
countries  is  subject  to  de  facto  review  by  na- 
tional government  authorities,  whether  or 
not  that  requirement  is  set  forth  in  suted 
procedures.  Thus,  It  is  from  national  minis- 
tries that  United  SUtes  Embassies  ultimate- 
ly must  seek  permission  or  resolve  issues. 

It  is  also  necessary,  in  connection  with  un- 
classified replies,  to  point  out  that  most  au- 
thorities abroad  will  not  respond  directly 
and  on  the  record  to  questions  concerning 
special  security  required  of  host  govern- 
ments under  existing  International  obliga- 
tions; nor  wlU  they  comment  publicly  on  the 
extent  to  which  these  matters  may  be  dis- 
cussed with  foreign  embassies,  including 
those  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Finally,  you  have  requested  information 
concerning  the  construction  of  embassy 
complexes  In  Moscow  and  Washington. 
These  projects  have  been  provided  for  in  bi- 
lateral agreements  in  1969  and  1972.  The 
1972  U.S.-USSR  Agreement  sUtes  that  the 
chancery  facilities  will  be  occupied  simulU- 
neously  at  an  agreed  date  after  final  com- 
pletion and  acceptance,  and  that  all  other 
buildings  may  be  occupied  at  any  time  after 
completion  and  acceptance  for  their  desig- 
nated use.  ,  .     .. 

A  subsequent  U.S.-USSR  Protocol  to  the 
1972  Agreement  stated  the  exchange  of  sites 
would  take  place  on  March  30,  1977.  and 
that  the  Soviet  side  could  sUrt  construction 
of  their  residential  buildings  and  related  fa- 
cilities at  that  time.  This  Protocol  also 
sUted  that  the  construction  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy complex  could  begin  May  15.  1978  and 
the  target  date  for  the  completion  of  con- 
struction of  both  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  the  USSR  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington is  July  1. 1982. 

The  Soviet  side  has  completed  construc- 
tion and  Is  now  occupying  the  residential 
buildings  in  Washington.  The  next  phase  of 
this  project,  which  consisU  of  the  Chancery 
building  and  Consulate,  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  to  U.S.  contractors  for  bids  this 
summer.  The  time  of  completion  for  this 
work  is  not  yet  luiown. 


The  U.S.  Embassy  complex  in  Moscow  is 
not  being  built  in  phases.  The  residences,  re- 
lated facilities.  Chsincery  building  and  Con- 
sulate are  being  constructed  simultaneously. 
The  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  side  on 
contract  terms  and  price  took  substantially 
longer    than    normal.    A   contract    with    a 
Soviet  trade  organization  was  signed  June 
30    1979,  and  the  completion  date  for  this 
work  is  January  1.  1984.  We  estimate  it  will 
take  an  additional  six  months  to  complete 
work  in  the  secure  areas  of  the  Chancery 
building.    The    Soviet    contractor    is    now 
ahead  of  schedule  on  some  areas  of  work 
and  behind  in  other  areas.  On  the  average, 
the  work  Is  five  months  behind  schedule. 
Problems  have  arisen  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  Soviet  customs  clearance  of  U.S.- 
source  construction  materials,  which  would 
require  a  review  from  a  reciprocity  point  of 
view. 

The  Department  would  be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide additional  information  or  to  discuss 
these  issues  with  you. 

The  Department  of  SUte  has  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  these  views. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 
Enclosure. 


ABU  DHABI.  O.A.E. 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  the  local  government 
would  not  act  on  a  matter  involving  a  for- 
eign government  without  reference  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating,  building,   expanding,   or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question   3.   If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Town  Planning  Department 
is  an  office  of  the  Municipality,  members 
are  appointed  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Municipal  Director.  There  is  a  decree 
from  the  Emir  which  limits  all  new  con- 
struction by  foreign  govemmenU  to  the 
Diplomatic  Enclave. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  The  foreign  government  must  be 
recognized  diplomatically  by  the  host  gov- 
ernment. 

<3uesfton  S.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  The  Town  Planning  Department 
has  authority  to  approve  biiilfling  permits 
for  minor  projects.  If  the  pi-  ct  would  In- 
volve the  Diplomatic  Enclave  the  building 
permit  is  issued  by  the  Diplomatic  Enclave 
authorities.  The  enclave  has  a  set  of  rules 
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governing  what  facilities  may  be  located  in 
the  enclave,  building  heights.  setbaclLS.  Hoor 
area  ratios,  parking  requirements,  exterior 
walls,  fire  exits,  etc.  Plans  must  be  submit- 
ted in  the  english  language  using  the  metric 
scale  of  1/100  in  three  copies. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  All  land  is  owned  by  the  Emir 
who  can  sell,  lease,  or  deed  to  persons  or  in- 
stitutions. Non-citizens  are  not  permitted  to 
own  land. 

Question  7.  b  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  In  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  Existing  chanceries  or  embassies 
may   be   remain   in   their   present   location, 
new  construction  must  be  within  the  en- 
clave. The  sites  for  each  chancery  and  en. 
bassy  is  chosen  by  the  enclave  authority. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  The  Diplomatic  Enclave  Commis- 
sion Is  an  office  of  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  Involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  In  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  In  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  Incidents  Involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Security  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  esuiblishment  of  the  diplomatic  en- 
clave. The  Chancery  and  the  Ambassadors 
residence  each  have  a  24  hour  police  guard. 
There  have  been  no  notable  incidents. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  In  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  If  the  rules  supplied  by  the  en- 
clave authorities  are  followed,  building  per- 
miU  can  usually  be  otained  within  one  to 
two  months.  There  have  been  no  delays  or 
evidence  of  unequal  treatment  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

ALGIERS.  ALGERIA 

Qvtation  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  all  levels  of  government 
are  involved  when  a  zoning  question  in- 
cludes a  foreign  government. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answe -.  'Yes,  by  decree  64-259  foreign  gov- 
ernments cannot  buy.  sell.  rent,  or  improve 
property  without  authorization  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  Is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 


For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  city  of  Algiers  Is  governed  by 
12  Communal  Peoples  Assemblies  which  act 
as  zoning  l>oards.  They  are  elected  for  terms 
of  four  years  from  candidates  selected  by 
the  sole  political  party  and  are  the  local 
government.  Each  Assembly  is  autonomous 
within  its  district  In  matters  relating  to 
zoning  except  In  cases  where  the  parcel  of 
land  in  question  is  reserved  for  special  use 
by  the  State  Assembly  or  the  Government 
of  Algeria.  Foreign  Governments  are  not 
permitted  to  deal  directly  with  the  Peoples 
Assemblys:  all  contact  Is  through  the  Proto- 
col Office.  There  was  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  diplomatic  community  which  was 
abandoned  in  1979. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  It? 

Answer.  The  Foreign  Ministry  would  -e- 
qulre  diplomatic  recognition  prior  to  grant- 
ing permission  to  rent  or  Improve  property. 
Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  govemmenU  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  Plans  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Protocol,  when  approved  they 
are  passed  to  the  Wllaya  (sUte  government) 
for  technical  examination.  If  approved,  they 
are  passed  to  the  Peoples  Assembly  for  issu- 
ance of  the  building  permit.  Complete  plans 
and  specifications  must  be  submitted  in  the 
French  or  Arabic  languages. 

Question  6.  Does  the  hoat  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  No  foreign  government  has  been 
permitted  to  purchase  land  in  Algeria  since 
19fl2.  The  Government  of  Algeria  leases 
publicly  owned  land  to  foreign  governments 
for  office  and  residential  use.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, land  owned  by  foreign  govem- 
menU prior  to  1962  has  not  been  expropri- 
ated. The  Mustapha-al-Rals  property  was 
expropriated  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
there  Is  still  an  outstanding  claim  against 
the  Algerians. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.    The   Protocol    Division    of   The 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  responsibil 
Ity  for  all  real  property  activities  of  foreign 
governments. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  Involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  Involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Security  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
consideration    in   locating   diplomatic   mis- 
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sions.  One  policeman  is  posted  near  each 
chancery  or  residence  and  police  protection 
in  Increased  during  times  of  unrest.  In  the 
fall  of  1979  when  there  were  attacks  on  U.S. 
Embassies  in  Tehran.  Tripoli,  and  Islama- 
bad there  were  six  policemen  at  the  our 
Chancery  and  two  bodyguards  were  provid- 
ed for  the  Ambassador. 

Question  10.  What  Is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
In  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  The  Foreign  Ministry  usually 
issues  approval  to  lease  or  improve  real 
property  within  six  montlis.  Delays  of  up  to 
several  years  have  been  encountered  be- 
c»Mse  of  problems  locating  sites.  It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  why  there  are  delays 
in  the  Foreign  Ministry,  they  could  be  relat- 
ed to  specific  nations. 

BEIJIMG,  PEOPLE'S  REPT7BUC  OP  CHINA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes.  Land  use  Is  regulated  by  a 
local  equivalent  of  a  zoning  process. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating,  building,   expanding,   or   modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question   3.   If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  Is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Beijing  City  Planning  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  represenutives  of 
Beijing  Construction  Units,  the  Beijing 
Design  Institute,  Beijing  Exploration  Co. 
and  Utility  Corp.  Members  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  are  appointed  for  indefi- 
nite terms  by  the  Beijing  Party  Committee, 
Foreign  Missions  are  restricted  by  local 
practice  to  specific  parts  of  the  capital  city. 
Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  Foreign  governments  seeking 
building  sites  must  request  them  from  the 
Chinese  government  which  will  offer  a  lot 
in  an  area  reserved  for  diplomatic  missions. 
Options  are  limited,  at  best  a  choice  Is  of- 
fered between  two  sites. , 

Question  5.  W  at  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies^ 

Answer.  The  Beijing  Planning  Commis- 
sion must  approve  the  project,  and  the  Bei- 
jing Design  Institute  must  review  the  archi- 
tecture. All  building  projects  must  be  devel- 
oped under  the  aegis  of  the  Housing  Service 
Corporation  (a  division  of  the  Beijing  Serv- 
ice Corp.  for  Diplomatic  Missions)  which  ex- 
ercises absolute  control  over  the  work. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  sulwequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 


Answer.  As  a  general  rule,  diplomatic  mis- 
sions cannot  purchase  or  own  properties  in 
China.  Where  Embassies  move  into  existing 
properties,  they  do  so  on  the  basis  of  leases 
that  extend  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
Where  Embassies  acquire  sites  and  erect 
buildings  to  their  own  specifications,  the 
lease  terms  will  reflect  reciprocity  consider- 
ations. Embassies  must  normally  pay  the 
cost  (normally  substantial)  of  relocating  any 
local  Inhabitants  on  the  site  in  question. 
Once  built,  the  Embassy  properties  may  be 
rent  free  for  periods  as  long  as  60  or  99 
years  (depending  on  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments), but  the  PRC  retains  ownership  of 
the  properties.  Leases  on  apartments  In  one 
of  the  PRC  managed  diplomatic  apartment 
buildings  are  for  one  year,  renewable  yearly 
(in  practice  they  are  open-ended  and  mis- 
sions remain  in  apartments  indefinitely). 

Question  7.  Is  It  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  Foreign  missions  are  restricted 
more  by  tradition  than  law  to  specific  parts 
of  the  city.  WHh  the  exception  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  which  occupies  a  compound  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  city;  all  diplomatic  mis- 
sions are  now  located  in  two  distinct  diplo- 
matic areas  in  Beijing's  northeastern  sub- 
urbs. In  most  cases,  the  Ambassador's  resi- 
dence is  on  the  same  compound  with  the 
Chancery  building.  There  are  a  number  of 
exceptions  to  this  practice  therefore  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  Chinese  requirement. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  In  cooperation  with  the  Beijing 
Planning  Commission  the  Beijing  Housing 
Corp.  (BHC)  has  authority  over  location,  ex- 
pansion etc.  of  foreign  missions.  The  BHC  is 
a  division  of  the  Beijing  Service  Corp.  for 
diplomatic  missions,  and  the  latter  is  an  ad- 
junct of  the  PRC  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  In  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  The  PRC  feels  it  is  easier  to  pro- 
tect foreign  citizens  by  co-locating  chancer- 
ies and  residential  compounds. 

At  entrances  to  all  foreign  mission  chan- 
cery or  residential  compounds  there  will  be 
anywhere  from  two  to  a  half-dozen  People's 
Liberation  Army  (PLA)  guards  stationed  24- 
hours  a  day. 

With  scattered  exceptions  (e.g.  a  bomb  ex- 
plosion outside  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  April 
1976  and  a  peaceful  demonstration  by  local 
arab  students  outside  the  Egyptian  Embassy 
In  1979)  there  have  been  no  demonstrations, 
attacks,  etc.  against  foreign  mission  proper- 
ties since  the  early-seventies.  Security  is 
generally  adequate. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 


Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  Once  a  site  is  offered  by  the  HSC 
and  more  importantly  accepted  by  the  for- 
eign mission  (and  this  can  be  a  lengthy 
process),  site  preparation,  design  work  and 
then  actual  construction  can  run  from  two 
to  five  years  depending  upon  whether  it  is 
new  construction  or  a  modification  projt.  t. 
There  is  a  vague  pattern,  if  not  a  direct  cor- 
relation, indicating  that  PRC  decisions  on 
diplomatic  mission  properties  can  be  politi- 
cally motivated.  For  example,  it  is  common 
knowledge  in  diplomatic  community  that 
apartment  rents  for  some  third-world  mis- 
sions are  lower  or  even  waived  in  some  in- 
stances. But  in  chancery  site  allocation  if 
extraordinary  delays  occur  (as  opposed  to 
normal  delays  on  building  projects  which 
also  can  be  extraordinary  in  the  PRC)  it  is 
likely  that  the  PRC  is  dragging  its  feet  to 
seek  leverage  and  reciprocal  treatment  for 
its  diplomatic  property  in  the  sending 
state's  capital. 

BERK.  SWITZERLAND 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  There  is  a  zoning  conunission 
which  Is  appointed  by  the  Municipal  govern- 
ment for  terms  of  four  years.  Foreign  mis- 
sions are  not  restricted  to  certain  parts  of 
the  city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  A  building  permit,  architectural 
review,  and  translation  of  site  and  building 
plans  are  required. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  It 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  In  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  In  their  respective 
countries? 


Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  Incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  There  are  no  special  security  con- 
sideration regarding  locations  in  Switzer- 
land. Although  the  Federal  Government  is 
responsible  for  security,  since  there  are  no 
federal  enforcement  officials,  protection  Is 
actually  provided  by  the  city  police.  As  a 
result  of  recent  acts  of  vandalism  at  the 
Ambassadors  residence  by  members  of  an 
adjacent  youth  center,  the  Bern  police  have 
recently  provided  special  round  the  clock 
police  protection  at  the  residence.  Police 
protection  other  than  roving  vehicle  patrols 
is  generally  not  provided  unless  there  are 
special  circumstances. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
In  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer,  Approval  for  construction  of  a 
new  building  requires  approximately  six 
months,  major  modifications  require  about 
three  months.  Plans  which  Involve  new  con- 
struction are  made  available  for  public  in- 
s[>ection. 

BONN,  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  of  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  General  zoning  plans  are  estab- 
lished by  the  city  administration.  When  an 
application  for  a  variance  or  a  building 
permit  is  received  a  committee  of  the  city 
council  holds  a  public  hearing  rules  on  the 
application.  If  approved  it  Is  passed  to  the 
President  of  the  Provincial  Administration 
who  Issues  final  approval.  Members  of  the 
committee  are  elected  for  terms  of  four 
years.  Chanceries  are  not  restricted  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  city. 

Question  S.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  suid  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  Any  foreign  government  is  free  to 
seek  and  purchase  a  site  as  long  as  the  pur- 
chase is  legally  registered  In  the  normal 
manner.  To  build,  the  foreign  government 
must  first  get  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  Provincial  Administration  then  re- 
quest a  building  permit.  The  request  must 
include  all  plans  and  specifications  in  the 
German  language. 
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Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  If  the  PRG  has  excess  property 
they  will  lease  it.  they  do  not  purchase 
property  specifically  for  resale. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 

Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  Incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  In  Bonn  security  is  not  a  FRG 
consideration  in  the  location  of  embassies  or 
other  diplomatic  properties.  One  unit  of  the 
Bonn  Police  provide  coverage  for  embassys. 
they  have  regular  patrols  with  motorcylces. 
cars  and  armored  cars.  The  Police  are  capa- 
ble of  providing  a  large  well  equipped  con- 
tingent in  about  five  minutes.  In  times  of 
tension  temporary  24  hour  police  posts  have 
been  established  at  various  embassies.  The 
last  incident  was  a  demonstration  by  Irani- 
an students  in  1979  which  was  repulsed  by 
the  Police.  There  was  an  officer  on  duty  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  for  several  weeks  after 
that  demonstration. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  If  construction  is  in  a  developed 
part  of  the  city  permits  are  usually  issued 
within  3  months.  If  no  master  plan  for  a 
new  area  has  been  approved  then  permits 
are  delayed  pending  the  acceptance  of  the 
master  plan. 

CARACAS,  VENEZOKLA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  Government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Zoning  Commission  is  made 
up  of  members  who  are  actually  city  govern- 
ment employees,  their  terms  are  indefinate. 


Chanceries  or  foreign  missions  are  not  re- 
stricted to  certain  parts  of  city,  but  reloca- 
tion plans  are  subject  to  prior  approval  by 
the  Venezuelan  government. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  Although  certification  is  not  re- 
quired, a  building  permit  is  necessary. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
ai-  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
th'..  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  A  local  building  permit  Is  granted 
upon  presentation  of  blue  prints  in  Spanish 
which  are  certified  by  qualified  Venezuelan 
civil  engineers. 

Question  6.  E>oes  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  he  located  together  rather  than  In  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  Involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  We  are  aware  of  no  security  con- 
siderations regarding  location  of  diplomatic 
properties.  As  far  as  security  protection  is 
concerned,  the  Venezuelan  Government 
provides  protection  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 22  Paragraph  2  of  Vienna  Convention.  In 
addition  (and  for  U.S.  Mission  only)  a  de- 
tachment of  National  Guard  is  stationed  on 
the  Embassy  compound.  In  regard  to  inci- 
dents there  were  2  in  the  past  5  years,  nei- 
ther was  significant. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  In  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  Approval  can  usually  be  obtained 
in  30  to  90  days.  Delay  is  inherent  to  the 
normal  process  and  is  not  related  to  specific 
nations. 

DOHA,  QATAR 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  for  diplomatic  missions 
the  only  involvment  of  the  local  govern- 
ment would  be  issuance  of  building  permits 
for  minor  improvements  to  leased  property. 
All  construction  is  regulated  by  the  national 
government. 


Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating,  building,   expanding,   or   modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question   3.   If   foreign   governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  Zoning  is  regulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Planning  Commission  which  is 
staffed  by  civil  service  employees.  When  the 
new  enclave  is  completed  all  chanceries  and 
residences  will  be  located  there.  At  present, 
foreign  missions  can  rent  buildings  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  howpver  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  build  or  greatly  improve  existing 
buildings  outside  of  the  enclave. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  foreign  missions  must  apply 
for  formal  planning  approval  before  begin- 
ning construction  in  the  diplomatic  enclave. 
Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  All  requirements  are  handled  by 
the  Plaiuiing  Commission  Office  for  Diplo- 
matic Missions.  There  i.«  a  building  code 
which  permits  submission  of  plans  in  Eng- 
lish and  zoning  requirements  such  as 
height,  number  of  floors,  setbacks,  fire/life 
safety  rules,  etc. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  All  land  in  the  enclave  is  owned 
by  the  Government  of  Qatar  and  will  be 
leased  to  the  foreign  missions  for  up  to  50 
years. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  The  Planning  Commission  has 
chosen  the  site  for  each  foreign  embassy 
and  residence,  some  of  these  are  located  on 
adjacent  plots  of  land.  All  embassies,  ambas- 
sador's residences  and  staff  residences  will 
be  relocated  to  the  enclave  within  a  few 
years. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  There  is  a  Planning  Commission 
Office  for  Diplomatic  Missions  headed  by 
the  Technical  Advisor  to  the  Emir.  The 
Emir  personally  approves  all  requests  for 
land  and  all  building  plans  submitted  by  for- 
eign governments. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe    the   incident    and    any    resultant 
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changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Security  considerations  were  not 
paramount  in  the  Emirs  decision  to  estab- 
lish the  enclave;  however,  security  will  be 
improved  due  to  the  limited  access  to  the 
enclave  and  iU  distance  from  major  popula- 
tion centers.  The  QaUri  Police  promise  to 
provide  immediate  response  to  any  call  from 
foreign  missions. 

There  have  been  no  incidents  in  Dona. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  lime  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governmenU  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvaU  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordmary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  The  Emir  and  the  Planning  Com- 
mission encourage  construction  in  the  en- 
clave, approvals  can  be  obtained  quickly. 

GUATEMALA,  REPUBLIC  OF  GUATEMALA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating,  building,   expanding,   or   modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.   If   foreign  govemmenU  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  It  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city?  i.      .    „ 

Answer.  The  Zoning  Commission  has  two 
members,  the  Director  of  City  Planning  and 
the  Chief  of  Urban  Construction  Control 
Dept.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for 
Indefinite  terms.  Diplomatic  properties  may 
be  located  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  No  foreign  mission  may  own  more 
than  eight  properties  and  reciprocity  must 
be  guaranteed  so  that  the  GOG  may  pur- 
chase an  equal  number  of  properties  in  the 
foreign  capital. 

Requests  for  authorization  to  build  must 
be  submitted  through  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  (MPA)  and  approved  by  the 
Cabinet.  Upon  receipt  of  the  approval  a  re- 
quest for  a  building  permit  may  be  submit- 
ted In  the  SpanUh  language.  It  must  include 
architectural,  structural,  electrical.  sanlUry, 
and  water  plans.  It  must  also  show  plans  for 
alarm  systems.  Incinerators,  and  other 
equipment  Installed  by  the  Contractor. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  It 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 


Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  In  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  In  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  secunty  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  Involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection.  ,  , 

Answer.  Most  diplomatic  missions  are  lo- 
cated in  the  new  section  of  Guatemala  City 
where  the  crime  rate  U  lower  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  All  foreign  missions  have 
at  least  one  policeman  at  the  chancery  and 
another  at  the  chief  of  missions  residence. 
In  addition  the  foreign  missions  may  hire 
Guatemalan  policemen  and  bodyguards  di- 
rectly from  the  Defense  Ministry.  The  most 
publicized  Incident  in  Guatemala  occurred 
in  Jan.  1980  when  terrorists  took  over  the 
Spanish  Embassy  and  held  all  occupants 
hostage.  The  Guatemalan  police  stormed 
the  building,  the  terrorists  set  It  on  fire,  and 
killed  39  people  Including  two  Spanish  dip- 
lomats and  two  Guatemalan  officials.  Since 
then  three  other  diplomatic  buildings  have 
been  bombed.  The  security  offered  by  the 
GOG  has  not  been  changed  since  the  at- 
tacks. 

Question  10.  What  Is  the  range  of  tune  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Etescribe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  Permission  to  build  can  usually 
be    obtained    within    a    month,    generally, 
there  have  been  no  extraordinary  delays. 


HONG  KONG 


Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  Is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  It  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 

capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Crown  Lands  Commission 
acts  as  the  zoning  board.  It  Is  a  branch  of 
the  Colonial  Government. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they    may    locate,    construct,    modify,    or 


expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  The  Crown  Lands  Commission 
controls  all  aspects  of  construction  and 
maintain  a  full  sUff  of  realtors,  architects, 
engineers,  and  surveyors.  The  Commission 
performs  an  architectural  and  technical 
review  prior  to  issuing  a  building  permit. 
Plans  are  In  English  and  must  conform  to 
rules  Issued  by  the  Commission. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  It 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  All  land  belongs  to  the  Crown 
and  Is  leased  from  the  Crown. 

Question  7.  Is  It  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  In  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  Involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  Incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Embassies  are  permitted  to  locate 
in  any  part  of  the  Crown  Colony,  security  is 
not  a  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. There  have  been  no  notable  Incidents. 
The  diplomats  receive  the  same  Police  pro- 
tection as  all  other  residents  of  Hong  Kong. 
Question  10.  What  Is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  Depending  on  the  complexity  of 
the  project  Issuance  of  a  building  permit 
Ukes  from  six  months  to  two  years.  There 
have  been  no  extraordinary  delays  and  the 
normal  delays  are  not  related  to  any  specific 
country. 


ISLAMABAD,  PAKISTAN 

Qxiestion  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  No.  it  is  regulated  by  the  national 
government. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  In  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 
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Answer.  There  is  no  local  zoning  commis- 
sion. The  Capital  Development  Authority 
(CDA),  which  is  an  agency  of  the  national 
government,  has  responsibility  for  all  land 
use  or  zoning  in  Islamabad.  Foreign  govern- 
ments wishing  to  build  must  submit  all 
plans  to  the  CDA's  Directorate  of  Architec- 
ture for  approval.  Members  of  the  Director- 
ate are  appointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Chief  of  the  CDA. 

All  new  diplomatic  construction  must  be 
inside  the  diplomatic  enclave.  All  foreign 
missions  are  to  be  relocated  into  the  enclave 
by  July  1982. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  It? 

Answer.  Diplomatic  recognition  Is  a  pre- 
requisite, no  other  certifications  are  re- 
quired. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 
Answer.  None. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  The  land  within  the  enclave  is 
owned  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
(GOP)  and  is  sold  to  the  foreign  missions. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  Yes.  the  CDA. 
Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection  .^ 

Answer.  The  GOP  has  not  used  security 
considerations  as  Justification  for  Its  request 
for  foreign  missions  to  relocate  into  the  en- 
clave. 

In  November  1979  the  Embassy  and  all 
other  buildings  on  our  compound  were 
burned  by  a  mob.  two  Americans  died  as  a 
result  of  the  attack.  The  GOP  has  since  as 
signed  40  Frontier  Rangers  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor's residence  and  has  promised  to  provide 
additional  troops  If  needed. 

Questions  10.  What  Is  the  range  of  time 
periods  required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Answer.  Since  the  GOP  is  eager  to  get  em- 
bassies to  build  in  the  enclave,  approval  of 
requests  to  build  is  quite  rapid. 


LAGOS.  NIGERIA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Land  use  is  regulated  by  the 
Lagos  State  Govenunent. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Foreign  governments  are  required 
to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  locating, 
building,  expanding  or  modifying  their 
chancery,  or  mission,  and  Embassy. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  of  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  local  zoning  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  written  by  staff  members  of  the 
Lagos  State  Goverrunent  who  are  civil  serv- 
ants. 

Chanceries  or  foreign  missions  are  not  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  parts  of  the  capital  city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  A  foreign  government  must  be 
duly  accredited  before  It  can  seek  a  site  and 
build  on  It. 

Question  S.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  Other  approvals  required: 

1.  Certification  that  all  ground  rents  are 
paid; 

2.  Certification  that  development  plans 
are  consistent  with  local  zoning  laws; 

3.  Certification  that  construction  plans 
are  consistent  with  development  plans  and 
that  proper  foundations  are  provided  that 
are  compatible  to  soil  composition; 

4.  Building  permit;  and. 

5.  All  plans  must  be  certified  by  a  local  ar- 
chitect. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  Yes.  the  land  use  decree  of  1978 
vested  all  land  In  the  Governor  of  that  sUte 
and  such  land  would  be  held  In  trust  and  ad- 
ministered for  the  use  and  common  benefit 
of  all  Nigerians,  thus  foreign  governments 
may  acquire  long-term  leases  for  land  from 
the  Lagos  State  Government  on  which  it 
may  build. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  There  is  no  law  that  Chanceries 
and  Embassies  be  located  together  or  in  sep- 
arate locations.  There  is  no  set  pattern  lo- 
cally. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  The  Ministry  of  Economic  Plan- 
ning and  Land  Matters.  Lagos  State  Govern- 
ment handles  the  location,  expansion  and 
modification  of  foreign  missions. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 


host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 

Have  there  been  any  notable  deir.onstra- 
tlons.  attacks,  or  other  Incidents  Involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  ^ny  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Nigeria  locates  foreign  missions  with 
security  considerations  In  mind.  Allocation 
of  property  appears  to  be  a  random  affair 
with  matters  of  reciprocity  being  a  prime 
determining  factor. 

Nigeria  does  not  have  a  formalized,  com- 
P'ehenslve  plan  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eign missions.  Protection  is  provided  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  when  requested  by  a  particular 
mission.  Response  time  is  slow  and  mostly 
ineffective  due  to  manpower  and  equipment 
shortage. 

On  7  January  1980.  approximately  20  Ni- 
gerian students  seized  the  British  High 
Commission  in  Lagos. 

On  6  February  1980.  approximately  thirty 
Nigerian  students  held  an  anti-Muhammad 
Ali  demonstration  at  the  American  Embas- 
sy. The  demonstrators,  who  were  peaceful 
in  the  main,  occupied  the  lobby  area  for  ap- 
proximately two  hours.  At  the  Embassy  re- 
quest, four  policemen  appeared  at  the  Em- 
bassy thirty  minutes  after  the  start  of  the 
demonstration.  An  Embassy  vehicle  had  to 
pick  them  up  at  their  station  and  return 
them  there  after  the  Incident. 

On  13  May  1981.  approximately  30  Nigeri- 
an students  staged  a  peaceful  demonstration 
at  the  American  Embassy  in  order  to  voice 
their  opposition  to  our  South  African 
policy. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Nigeri- 
an Governments  security  protection  of  for- 
eign missions.  Their  response  continues  to 
be  dependent  upon  manpower  and  equip- 
ment availability. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  Chanceries, 
Missions,  and  E^mbassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  Inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  The  time  period  varies  and  Is  de- 
pendent upon  personal  relationships  with 
approving  officials  and  the  kind  of  approval 
one  seeks.  Allocation  of  land  may  take  from 
six  months  to  one  year;  site  plan  approval- 
six  months;  building  plans  approval— six 
months  approval  to  modify  or  expand— six 
months.  Delays  are  inherent  in  the  approval 
process. 

LILONGWE,  MALAWI 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar proceas? 

Answer.  Yes.  There  are  separate  areas  for 
residential  and  office  buildings. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
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For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Town  Planning  Committee 
(zoning  commission)  is  comprised  of  nine 
members  who  are  appointed  by  the  GOM 
for  indefinite  terms.  Foreign  missions  are 
encouraged  to  build  in  zones  designated  for 
office  buildings,  but  there  is  no  law  on  this 
point. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for 
eign  government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 

on  it?  .  ,         . 

Answer.  Diplomatic  recognition  is  re- 
quired. ,  , 
Question  S.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  The  only  requirement  when  ap- 
plying for  a  plot  or  requesting  approval  for 
the  construction  of  an  Embassy,  extension, 
etc  Is  the  submission  of  building  plans. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  The  GOM.  through  an  office  of 
the  state  government,  the  Capital  City  De- 
velopment Corporation,  builds  homes  and 
offices  for  rental  or  sale  to  foreign  govem- 
menU  and  other  organizations  who  do  not 
have  their  own  buildings. 

Question  7   Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nation's  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Security  is  not  a  GOM  consider- 
ation. The  host  government  can  provide 
police  or  other  protection  If  required  to  do 
so.  There  have  been  no  demonstrations,  at- 
tacts  or  incidents  directed  against  foreign 
missions. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  The  normal  time  to  obtain  a 
building  permit  is  six  to  eight  weeks,  there 
have  been  no  extraordinary  delays  and  no 
delays  related  to  specific  nations. 

LISBON.  PORTUGAL 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 


Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  govemmenus 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating.  buUding,   expanding,   or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question   3.    If   foreign   governments   are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Lisbon  city  government  acts 
as  the  zoning  commission,  the  Mayor  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it?  ,      . 

Answer.  An  official  note  from  the  foreign 
embassy  requests  approval  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  site  and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. When  approved  a  notice  is  sent  to  the 
municipal  government. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  govemmenU  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  The  Lisbon  Municipality  ap- 
proves building  plans  for  new  buildings, 
modifications,  or  expansions  and  issues  nec- 
essary building  permits.  All  plans  and  speci- 
fications must  be  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage and  in  accordance  with  local 
regulations. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  In  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  Incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  In  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Chanceries  are  normally  required 
to  be  located  in  the  "small  Lisbon  "  area.  De- 
pending of  the  perceived  threat,  the  Portu- 
guese Police  provide  free  uniformed  guard 
services  for  the  chief  of  mission.  Within  the 
last  year  the  Chilean  and  Brazilian  Embas- 
sies were  bombed.  There  is  a  special  Diplo- 
matic Protection  Brigade  in  the  Portuguese 
Police. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate. 


build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  Inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  If  local  regulations  are  closely  fol- 
lowed 30  to  90  days  should  suffice  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  building  permit.  The  U.S.  Em- 
bassy is  not  aware  of  any  extraordinary 
delays. 

LONDON.  ENGLAND 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 
Answer.  Yes 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassjr? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.   If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  \ocslI  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  local  government  planning 
office  acts  as  the  zoning  commission.  The 
planning  office  consists  of  a  group  of  ap- 
pointed qualified  personnel  employed  by 
the  local  government  for  an  indefinite  term. 
The  Chanceries  or  foreign  missions  are 
not  restricted  to  certain  parts  of  London  but 
most  foreign  missions  choose  to  be  close  to 
the  government  offices. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  There  are  two  steps  in  obtaining 
permission  to  build,  outline  planning  ap- 
proval and  final  approval.  Outline  planning 
approval  involves  the  submission  of  a  writ- 
ten proposal  stating  the  expected  use  of 
proposed  building  to  a  local  government 
office.  Upon  receipt  of  the  outline  approval, 
final  planning  approval  would  be  requested, 
and  this  involves  the  submission  of  detailed 
architectural  drawings  deUiling  size,  layout 
and  construction  materials  to  be  used. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  Yes.  in  some  circumstances. 
Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  If  approval  is  not  granted  by  the 
local  government  planning  office,  foreign 
missions  can  appeal  to  the  host  country's 
Foreign  Affairs  Office. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attaclcs.  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  There  are  no  specific  security 
considerations  involved  in  locating  foreign 
missions,  chanceries,  and  embassies  In  the 
UK.  There  are  numerous  demonstrations 
throughout  London,  some  of  them  directed 
against  foreign  chanceries,  etc. 

The  Diplomatic  Protection  Group  (similar 
to  the  US  Secret  Service  Uniform  Division) 
augmented  by  Metropolitan  Police  has  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  foreign  mis- 
sions and  personnel.  With  the  exception  of 
the  April-May  1980  takeover  of  the  Iranian 
Embassy.  local  authorities  have  basically 
controlled  demonstrations  and  potential 
problem  areas.  The  well-publicized  seige  on 
the  Iranian  Embassy,  by  the  Special  Air 
Services  (SAS)  in  Itself  has  been  a  deterrent 
to  would-be  terrorists.  There  have  been  no 
observable  changes  in  the  security  protec- 
tion due  to  the  Iranian  Embassy  takeover. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  Inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  There  Is  no  set  "time  period"  for 
approval  from  the  host  government.  To  a 
great  extent  it  does  depend  on  the  country 
of  origin. 

According  to  a  spokesman  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  environment  It  does  depend 
on  the  foreign  government.  I.e..  third  world 
countries  are  experiencing  extended  delays 
as  opposed  to  other  governments. 

As  a  rule,  one  should  allow  up  to  a  year 
for  government  approval  of  plans  put  before 
the  local  planning  authority  including  the 
time  to  appeal  to  the  host  nation's  foreign 
office  should  the  local  authority  refuse  ap- 
plication. 

LDSAKA,  ZAMBIA 

Question  ;.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  It  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating,  building,   expanding,   or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question   3.   If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Office  of  the  City  Council 
which  is  staffed  by  permanent  employees 
acts  as  the  zoning  commission.  Foreign  mis- 
sions are  not  restricted  to  certain  parts  of 
Lusaka. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 


Answer.  No. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  Permission  from  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (MFA)  and  a  building 
permit  issued  by  the  City  Council  are  re- 
quired. 

Qxustion  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  In  sepa 
rate  locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  S.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  The  MFA  will  not  approve  loca- 
tion of  foreign  missions  or  residences  close 
to  sensitive  military  areas.  OOZ  security  is 
provided  to  missions  only  on  request  for  spe- 
cific occasions.  For  example,  when  demon- 
stration outside  British  Mission  spilled  over 
to  American  Embassy  grounds  in  Nov.  1979. 
No  other  incidents  have  occurred  since  Nov 
1979. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  The  time  to  receive  MFA  consent 
can  vary  from  four  months  to  over  one  year. 
Delays  are  inherent  in  local  red  tape  and 
not  related  to  specific  nations. 

•(KXICO  CTTY.  MEXICO 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  goverraiionts 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  o:  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  There  is  no  zoning  commission 
but  the  delegations  which  are  sub-units  of 
the  city  government  each  have  a  licensing 
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office  which  reviews  proposals  for  construc- 
tion. The  members  of  the  delegations  are 
civil  servants.  Each  area  of  the  city  is  desig- 
nated for  residential  or  office  use  and  for- 
eign missions  must  respect  the  zoning  in  the 
location  of  the  chanceries,  residences,  and 
other  facilities. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  Yes.  foreign  governments  are  al- 
lowed to  own  only  two  properties,  the  chan- 
cery and  the  ambassador's  residence.  The 
Foreign  Ministry  must  certify  to  the  Munic- 
ipal government  that  any  purchase  will  not 
violate  that  principle. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  Both  the  Delegation  and  the 
Mayors  office  must  approve  the  plans 
before  a  building  permit  can  be  Issued. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  In  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  conunisslon  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  Involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  t>een  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incldenU  Involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  Incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  mRde  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  The  city  government  does  not 
consider  security  in  deciding  where  to  locate 
foreign  missions.  The  Police  are  responsive 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  a  fixed  Police  post 
is  esUblished  at  the  Embassy.  There  are 
demonstrations  at  least  monthly.  Recently  a 
crowd  occupied  the  Embassies  of  three 
Latin  American  countries. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary '  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  The  application  by  the  Canadians 
to  build  a  chancery  required  two  years,  this 
seems  to  be  the  norm.  Delays  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fragmented  nature  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Government. 

MOSCOW.  U.S.S.R. 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 


Answer.  Yes.  through  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Moscow  City  Council. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (MFA)  will  ascertain  whether  l<)cal 
zoning  regulations  have  been  complied  with. 
Question  3.   If   foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city?  „    ^  ,,.  ^ 

Answer.  The  United  SUtes  Embassy,  l^e 
all  foreign  embassies,  can  only  deal  with 
governmental  organizations  through  the 
MFA.  We  do  not  know  who  actually  decides 
where  foreign  embassies  may  be  located. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  requu-e  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  'or- 
eign  government  can  seek  a  site  and  buUd 
on  it? 
Answer.  Yes.  ,  , 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? . 

Answer.  The  MFA  deals  with  the  appro- 
priate governmental  agencies.  The  U.S.  Em- 
bassy has  never  been  informed  who  reviews 
the  proposals  or  on  what  criteria  zoning  de- 
cisions are  based. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  government  owns  al 
real  property.  It  leases  but  does  not  sell 

land. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations'.' 

Answer.  Most  embassies  and  chanceries 
are  located  in  central  Moscow  probably  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  suiUble  build- 
ings. Some  new  chanceries  have  been  built 
away  from  the  center.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  Ambassadors  residence  be  co- 
located  with  the  office  building. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  Yes.  all  services  for  the  diplomat- 
ic corps  are  handled  by  a  branch  of  the 
MFA.  ._,      ^. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nations  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 

Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Twenty-four  hour  guards  are 
posted  in  front  of  every  embassy  or  chan- 
cery. There  have  been  no  notable  demon- 
strations, attacks  or  other  incldenU.. 

Question  10.  What  U  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 


secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies?  j„,„.,^ 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer  Extraordinary  delays  are  routine 
and  are  inherent  in  any  nation's  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Bureaucracy. 


NEW  OEXHI.  INDIA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process?  _,  ,.  . 
Answer.  No.  land  use  is  regulated  through 
zoning  regulations  formulated  and  admmis- 
tered  by  the  Delhi  Development  Authority 
(DDA)  which  is  an  office  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  (GOD. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  In  lo- 
cating, buUdlng,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  variances  can  be  ob- 
tained in  special  cases. 

Question   3.   If   foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  Is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city?  „    ,„     . 

Answer.  The  Advisory  council  (Zoning 
Commission)  of  the  DDA  consists  of  21 
members:  the  chairman  of  the  DDA.  Chair- 
man; 2  town  planning  architects;  4  munici- 
pal councilors;  a  public  health  official;  3 
Commerce  and  Industry  representatives;  4 
national  Government  technical  representa- 
tives' a  representative  of  the  Electrical 
Dept.;  a  representative  of  the  Water  and 
Sewer  Dept.;  a  representative  of  the  trans- 
port Dept.;  4  Members  of  Parliament. 

All  members  except  the  chairman  and  the 
two  architects  are  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective organizations  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  chairman  is  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  architects  are  em- 
ployees of  the  DDA.  Although  New  Delhi 
has  a  separate  area  earmarked  for  the  loca- 
tion of  diplomatic  missions,  it  does  not  re- 
strict the  missions  to  that  area. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  It? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? ,  .     , 

Answer.  There  are  several  municipal  au- 
thorities which  must  approve  the  plans 
prior  to  issuance  of  a  building  permit,  these 
include  the  Arts  Commission,  the  City 
Council,  and  the  Municipal  Corporation  for 
Structural,  Electrical,  Plumbing,  and  Air 
Conditioning  InstaUations.  Plans  must  be  in 
English  and  use  the  Metric  scale,  a  scale 
model  is  also  required. 

Question  6.  does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  pruposes? 

Answer.  Land  can  only  be  purchased 
through  the  GOI. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 


Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions'-  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  There  is  no  special  commission  to 
handle  the  location,  expansion,  and  modifi- 
cation of  foreign  missions.  The  DDA  would 
handle  any  matter  involving  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  an  application  re- 
ceived from  the  Ministry  of  External  Af- 
fairs. 

Qxiestion  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  natioh's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incldenU  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  Incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  In  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  The  GOI  provides  either  fixed 
Police  posU  or  roving  patrols  for  all  diplo- 
matic missions.  There  have  been  no  notable 
IncldenU. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  govemmenU  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  RequesU  normally  require  from 
one  to  three  years  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  project.  The  Embassy  is  not  aware  of 
any  delays  other  than  the  normal  delay  in- 
herent in  any  bureaucracy  in  India. 


OTTAWA,  CANADA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  siml- 

\&T  D  roc  CSS? 

Answer.  Yes.  Land  use  is  regulated 
through  zoning  by  the  local  government. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  govemmenU 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  govemmenU  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  paru  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  Zoning  by-laws  are  used  for  rou- 
tine matters  and  considered  by  the  elected 
city  council  as  a  whole.  Ad  hoc  sub-commit- 
tees are  appointed  for  special  consider- 
ations. Chanceries  or  foreign  missions  are 
not  restricted  to  certain  areas  of  the  capiUl 

city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  govemmenU  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 
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Answer.  Conformity  with  local  laws  and 
regulations,  and  concurrence  of  Department 
of  External  Affairs  through  Protocol  and 
the  National  Capital  Commission  (NCCO). 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  Not  as  part  of  tmy  plan  and  not 
for  any  profit. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so.  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Security  is  not  a  GOC  consider- 
ation in  the  location  of  foreign  embassies. 
Static  protection  is  provided  through  the 
Office  of  Protocol  in  the  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal AffiUrs  upon  request  or  through 
threat  analysis.  Usually  until  there  is  a 
threat  through  assessment  no  stationary 
protection  is  supplied.  There  is  a  reaction- 
ary force  composed  of  RCMP  and  local 
police  which  is  readily  available.  There  have 
been  no  significant  incidents. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  There  is  no  set  time  limit.  But 
any  routine  request  should  be  submitted  six 
months  in  advance  and  allow  for  the  usual 
bureaucratic  red  tape.  There  is  some  reci- 
procity with  certain  Eastern  European  na- 
tions and  other  governments. 

PAMAKA,  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes.  land  use  is  regulated  by  the 
Municipal  government  but  any  matter  in- 
volving a  foreign  mission  would  be  sent  first 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (MFA) 
and  if  it  involved  major  construction  would 
be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Head  of  Govern- 
ment (Gen.  Torrtjos). 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 
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Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  There  is  no  elected  or  appointed 
zoning  commission,  all  decisions  involving 
zoning  or  construction  are  made  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  Urban  Renewal.  Embas- 
sies and  residences  may  be  located  any- 
where in  the  city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  S.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  It  appears  that  only  a  note  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry  informing  them  of  the  for- 
eign governments  Intention  to  purchase, 
build,  modify  or  expand  real  property  is 
needed.  Building  permits  would  be  issued  to 
the  contractor  upon  presentation  of  plans 
and  after  approval  by  the  MFA. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  noUble  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  Incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Security  is  not  a  consideration  of 
the  GOP  in  relation  to  location  of  embas- 
sies. There  is  one  National  Guardsman  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  all  times. 

There  have  been  three  noUble  incidents 
In  the  last  nine  months:  the  GOP  responded 
to  each  but  did  not  change  the  procedures. 
Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
buUd.  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
In  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  Inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  The  U.S.  Embassy  has  not  re- 
quested a  building  permit  in  many  years.  It 
is  understood  that  they  depend  upon  the  re- 
lations between  the  countries  and  that  the 
time  to  obtain  approval  can  vary  widely. 
The  MFA  refused  to  give  the  Embassy  a 
definite  time  frame  for  Issuance  of  a  permit. 


April  15,  1982 


PARIS,  FRANCK 


Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 


Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating,  building,   expanding,   or   modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.   If   foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  It  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  There  is  no  Zoning  Commission. 
The  zoning  laws  and  regulations  relate  to  a 
master  plan  known  as  the  "Ground  Occu- 
pancy Plan  for  the  City  of  Paris".  The  plan 
is  tne  result  of  a  lengthy  study  by  city  plan- 
ners, architects,  engineers,  and  other  urban 
specialists.  The  current  plan  became  law  by 
a  Perfectural  Decree  dated  28  Feb.  77. 
Chanceries  are  not  restricted  to  cerUin 
parts  of  the  city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  No,  but  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  must  be  officially  notified. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  govemmenU  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  After  an  architectural  review  a 
building  permit  is  issued  by  the  municipal 
government.  Application  for  the  permit 
must  include  complete  plans  and  specifica- 
tions translated  into  French. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  Involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  'oreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

E>escribe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  noUble  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceri^  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  There  are  no  specific  restrictions 
relative  to  security  in  connection  with  loca- 
tions of  diplomatic  establishments.  Security 
protection  varies  according  to  the  size,  im- 
portance, and  visibility  of  the  diplomatic 
mission.  There  have  been  peaceful  demon- 
strations at  various  chanceries  and  diplo- 
matic offices  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
several  diplomatic  personnel  have  been  sub- 
ject to  terrorist  attacks.  The  host  govern- 
ment has  been  very  quick  to  provide  addi- 
tional security  protection  when  the  need 
arises. 


April  15,  1982 
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Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  The  time  period  required  ranges 
from  3  to  5  months  according  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  project  and  are  inherent  in  the 
approval  process.  There  are  no  extraordi- 
nary delays  and  at  any  rate  those  delays 
would  not  be  related  to  specific  nations. 

RIYADH,  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regiilaied  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 

Jar  DrOCCSS? 

Answer.  No,  by  law.  all  diplomatic  mis- 
sions much  be  located  within  the  Diplomat- 
ic Quarter  (DQ).  The  DQ  has  detailed 
zoning  regulations  which  are  administered 
by  the  High  Executive  Committee  (HEC). 

Question  2.  If  so,  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Foreign  Governments  are  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  regulation  of  the 
HEC 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  HEC  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Governor  of  Riyadh, 
Chairman  Deputy  Governor  of  Riyadh, 
Deputy  Chairman  4.  Deputy  Ministers  from 
functional  ministries  the  Mayor  of  Riyadh. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  ol  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  None. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  puri>ose8? 

Answer.  AU  land  in  the  DQ  is  owned  by 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  (SAG)  and 
is  leased  or  sold  to  the  foreign  missions 
through  the  HEC. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  In  sepa- 
potp  loc&tioiis? 

Answer.  In  the  DQ  all  sites  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  various  nations  by  the  HEC. 
The  site  selected  for  the  USA  has  both  the 
Chancery  and  the  Ambassador's  residence 
on  the  same  site. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  Yes,  the  HEC  which  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Royal  Household.  All  impor- 
tant decisions  by  the  HEC  are  made  In  the 
name  of  the  King. 


Qitcstion  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  Involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 

Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nation's  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  Incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  The  SAG  will  provide  adequate 
Police  protection.  Security  was  an  Impor- 
tant consideration  in  the  establishment  of 
the  DQ.  There  have  been  no  incidents. 

Question  10.  What  Is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
In  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  Inherent  In  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  The  DQ  Is  a  new  project  and  no 
plans  have  been  submitted  for  approval  yet. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  approval  will  be  quick 
because  the  King  has  decided  that  he  wants 
all  of  the  emt>assies  moved  to  Riyadh  in 
1983. 

ROMK.  ITALY 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  In  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  Is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Building  Commission  which 
approves  any  new  construction  project,  al- 
terations and  additions  to  existing  buildings 
Is  made  up  of  the  Mayor  of  Rome.  Assessor 
to  the  Zoning  Plan.  Assessor  to  Urbanlstics. 
Assessor  for  Building  Matters,  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  (for 
the  Historical  Center  of  Rome).  Chief 
Lawyer  of  the  Commune  of  Rome,  an  engi- 
neer of  the  Rome  Fire  Department,  and  a 
number  of  engineers  and  architects  who  act 
as  consultants. 

This  Zoning  Commission  is  appointed  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions by  local  law  to  restrict  chanceries  or 
foreign  missions. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  ot  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  buUd 
on  it? 

Ajiswcr  Ycs< 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  A  note  verbale  is  submitted  to  the 
MFA  to  Inform  the  Italian  Government  of 
the  desire  to  (A)  acquire  unimproved  prop- 
erty to  build  an  office  building  or  residential 
bousing  units  (B)  acquire  one  or  more  build- 


ings for  offices  or  residential  housing,  speci- 
fying If  modifications  and/or  additions  are 
planned  (C)  improve  or  alter  any  building 
already  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. For  example,  this  is  required  for  the 
repainting  of  the  facades  of  a  building. 
Please  note  that  preliminary  approval  for 
any  purchase,  or  sale,  of  real  estate  proper- 
ty must  be  obtained  with  a  decree  signed  by 
the  president  of  the  Italian  Republic.  This 
alone  may  take  from  three  to  six  months. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 
Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
sp>eclal  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 
Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  Involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  In  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  The  security  protection  afforded 
foreign  missions  in  Italy  varies  from  Embas- 
sy to  Embassy.  Generally,  the  Italian  police 
prefer  to  utilize  roving  patrols  in  automo- 
biles rather  than  fixed  outside  pedestrian 
posts.  At  high  risk  Embassies  the  police 
often  utilize  a  combination  of  a  fixed  pedes- 
trian post  with  a  roving  patrol  as  support. 
At  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome  we  normally 
have  a  roving  police  patrol  car,  in  times  of 
Increased  tensions  or  anticipated  reactions 
to  external  events,  the  police  supplement 
their  patrol  car  with  fixed  posts. 

In  the  past  three  to  four  years,  the 
Libyan,  Turkish,  Syrian  and  Belgium  Em- 
bassies have  been  attacked  by  one  group  or 
another  with  resultant  Injuries  and  deaths. 
The  Italian  Government  has  asked  all  for- 
eign missions  to  provide  as  much  of  their 
own  Internal  security  as  possible.  While 
they  recognize  their  ultimate  responsibility 
in  protecting  these  missions,  they  also 
freely  admit  that  they  are  short  of  person- 
nel to  deploy  In  this  type  of  protective  duty 
al  their  resources  are  needed  In  the  fight 
against  terrorism  and  public  crime. 

Question  10.  What  Is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  Inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 
Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 
Answer.  The  time  range  is  from  two  to 
three  years  from  the  first  note  verbale  to 
the  foreign  office. 

Yes,  there  has  been  some  extraordinary 
delays.  The  permit  to  build  the  Marine 
Quarters  above  the  Embassy  garage  area 
took  over  five  years.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Embassy  compoimd  is  consid- 
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ered  an  historical  site  and  is  located  in  the 
historical  center  of  Rome.  Delays  beyond 
the  two  to  three  year  period  should  be  an- 
ticipated for  buildings  in  the  historical 
center  of  the  city.  Delays  are  not  related  to 
any  specific  nation. 

THE  HAGUE.  NETHERLANDS 

Queslion  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  government  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes,  by  the  Municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Quettion  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating,  building,   expanding,   or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.   If  foreign   governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 
Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 
For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Municipal  government  re- 
views the  plans  and  issues  building  permits. 
The  Municipal  officials  are  elected  for 
terms  of  four  years.  Foreign  missions  may 
locate  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  government  or 
other  form  of  recognition,  before  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  5.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  The  foreign  mission  must  get  a 
building  permit,  plans  must  be  submitted  in 
the  Dutch  language  and  an  architectural/ 
structural  review  is  required. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  No.  but  they  must  be  within  the 
city  limits. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  The  Protocol  Office  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  handles  matters  relat- 
ing to  construction  and  real  estate. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 
Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  Security  is  not  a  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  foreign  missions. 
The  city  government  provides  Police  protec- 
tion as  required.  There  have  been  no  signifi- 
gant  demonstrations  or  incidents. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  govenunents  to 


secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  si>ecific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  For  small  projects  approval  is 
swift,  if  a  project  involves  new  construction 
the  approval  process  could  be  very  lengthy. 
Delays  would  be  due  to  the  process  not  re- 
lated to  specific  nations. 

TOKYO.  JAPAN 

Question  1.  Is  land  use  regulated  by  the 
local  govenunent  through  zoning  or  a  simi- 
lar process? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  2.  If  so.  are  foreign  governments 
required  to  comply  with  local  zoning  in  lo- 
cating, building,  expanding,  or  modifying 
their  chancery,  or  mission,  and  embassy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  3.  If  foreign  governments  are 
subject  to  local  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission? 

Is  it  appointed  or  elected? 

For  what  term? 

Are  chanceries  or  foreign  missions  re- 
stricted by  local  law  to  certain  parts  of  the 
capital  city? 

Answer.  The  Zoning  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  5-7  members  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  city  for  terms  of  two  years.  Em- 
bassies are  not  restricted  to  certain  parts  of 
the  city. 

Question  4.  Does  the  host  nation  require  a 
certification  of  the  foreign  govenunent  or 
other  form  of  recognition.  l>efore  that  for- 
eign government  can  seek  a  site  and  build 
on  it? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  S.  What  other  local  approvals 
are  required  of  foreign  governments  before 
they  may  locate,  construct,  modify,  or 
expand  their  chanceries,  missions,  and  em- 
bassies? 

Answer.  City  fire  code;  land  utilization 
law;  structural  review  in  case  of  highrlse: 
neighbor's  consent  with  regard  to  the  envi- 
ronment annoyances  and/or  pollution  at- 
tributable to  the  construction. 

Question  6.  Does  the  host  nation  purchase 
property  and  subsequently  resell  or  lease  it 
to  foreign  missions  for  chancery,  mission,  or 
embassy  purposes? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  7.  Is  it  common  practice  or  re- 
quired by  law  for  chanceries  and  embassies 
to  be  located  together  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate locations? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  8.  Does  the  host  nation  have  a 
special  commission  or  agency  to  handle  the 
location,  expansion,  and  modification  of  for- 
eign missions?  If  so,  describe  composition 
and  authority. 

Answer.  No. 

Question  9.  What  security  considerations 
are  involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
host  nation  in  locating  foreign  missions, 
chanceries,  and  embassies  in  their  respective 
countries? 

Describe  the  host  nation's  security  protec- 
tion for  foreign  governments  located  there. 

Have  there  been  any  notable  demonstra- 
tions, attacks,  or  other  incidents  involving 
foreign  nations'  chanceries  or  embassies? 
Describe  the  incident  and  any  resultant 
changes  made  in  the  host  nation's  security 
protection. 

Answer.  From  a  security  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  host  government  involvement  in 


selecting  locations  for  foieign  diplomatic 
missions  in  Japan.  Security  protection  is 
provided  to  missions  based  on  the  Japanese 
perceived  threat  level,  currently  only  the 
U.S..  Korea  and  USSR  receive  protection. 
There  have  been  no  notable  incidents  af- 
fecting U.S.  facilities  since  1974. 

Question  JO.  What  is  the  range  of  time  pe- 
riods required  for  foreign  governments  to 
secure  the  necessary  approvals  to  locate, 
build,  modify,  or  expand  their  chanceries, 
missions,  and  embassies? 

Have  there  been  any  extraordinary  delays 
in  the  process? 

Are  those  delays  inherent  in  the  approval 
process  or  related  to  specific  nations? 

Describe  the  extraordinary  situation. 

Answer.  The  building  code  stipulates  that 
the  building  officials  shall  notify  the  appli- 
cant in  writing  within  21  days  from  the  day 
of  the  receipt  of  the  application. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  about  to  expire.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Mathias 
today  in  bringing  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  significant,  unresolved  prob- 
lems in  a  bill  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  in  the  near  future.  S.  854,  the 
proposed  Foreign  Missions  Act,  con- 
tains some  salutary  features  which 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  State 
Department  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions concerning  the  placement  of 
their  embassies  and  chanceries  in  this 
country,  and  by  extension,  our  embas- 
sies and  chanceries  abroad.  But  in  our 
judgment,  S.  854  goes  far  beyond  what 
is  needed  and  makes  an  unnecessary, 
unwise,  and  substantial  departure 
from  the  zoning  and  planning  process 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
Congress  established  in  the  1973  Home 
Rule  Act. 

Specifically,  section  206  of  S.  854 
would  establish  a  Foreign  Missions 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  a  special  purpose  zoning  board 
to  handle  issues  relating  to  the  loca- 
tion of  foreign  missions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  commission  will 
have  seven  members,  four  Federal  and 
three  District  of  Columbia  appointees. 
We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  the 
section  is  "to  assure  that  the  Federal 
Interest  in  the  location  of  foreign  mis- 
sions is  weighed  along  with  local  con- 
cerns in  Washington.  D.C."  (S.  Rept. 
No.  97-329,  p.  3) 

Obviously,  all  Senators  would  en- 
dorse this  laudable  objective.  Every 
Senator  is  aware  that  there  is  a  vital 
Federal  interest  involved  in  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  and  embassies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
Federal  interest  must  be  carefully 
weighed  along  with  the  concerns  of 
local  residents.  But  agreement  on  the 
general  goal  neither  necessitates  S. 
854  nor  justifies  it:  far  from  it.  If  my 
colleagues  study  the  issue  closely,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  conclude,  as  did 
seven  Senators  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
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tions  Committee  and  five  Senators 
from  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, that  the  case  for  section  206  is 
simply  unconvincing.  I  base  my  con- 
clusion on  my  knowledge  of  the  ration- 
ale behind  the  Home  Rule  Act.  my 
review  of  the  experience  with  zoning 
decisionmaking  to  date,  and  my  vain 
search  for  any  compelling  justification 
for  the  State  Department's  proposed 

change.  ^,  *  •  * 

When  Congress  enacted  the  District 
of  Columbia  Home  Rule  Act  in  1973,— 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  en- 
tirely correct  when  he  points  out  that 
it  was  most  certainly  a  limited  Home 
Rule  Act— it  made  a  commitment  to 
enhanced  self-government  for  the  Na- 
tion's capital.  At  the  same  time,  the 
legislation    took     into    account    the 
unique  Federal  needs  in  the  District 
and  structured  the  act  so  that  legiti- 
mate Federal  interests  would  be  pro- 
tected.   Zoning    was    an    area   where 
there  was  an  obvious  need  to  balance 
the    land    use    and    building    require- 
ments   of    the    Federal    Government 
against  the  city's  needs  for  residential, 
commercial,    and    industrial    develop- 
ment.  To   achieve   this  balance,   the 
Home  Rule  Act  adopted  a  complicated 
procedure    which    sought    to    protect 
Federal  concerns,  but  at  the  same  time 
attempted  to  guarantee  imput  at  the 
local  level  and  in  some  instances,  pro- 
vide local  authority  and  decisionmak- 
ing. 

Under  the  procedures  established  m 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  zoning  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  assigned  to  three 
major  entities:  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  (the  NCPC),  the 
District  of  Columbia  Zoning  Commis- 
sion (the  DCZC),  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
(the  DCBZA).  In  contrast  to  most  mu- 
nicipalities, the  City  Council  and  the 
Mayor  are  not  given  any  role  in  Dis- 
trict zoning.  The  NCPC,  a  Federal 
commission,  serves  as  the  central  plan- 
ning agency  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment smd  is  composed  of  12  members, 
8  Federal  and  4  local.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Zoning  Commission,  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  entity,  adopts  the 
zoning  maps,  regulations,  and  zones 
for  the  city  and  is  composed  of  5  mem- 
bers. 2  of  whom  represent  the  Federal 
interest.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  also  a 
District  of  Columbia  entity,  serves  as  a 
zoning  appeals  board  and  hears  appli- 
cations for  special  exceptions  to  the 
city's  zoning  regulations.  The  BZA  is 
also  composed  of  5  members,  1  of 
whom  represents  the  NCPC,  another 
who  represents  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion (this  member  rotates  and  could 
well  be  a  Federal  representative),  and 
3  who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Thus,  at  every  level  of  the  city's 
zoning  process,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  well  represented.  In  the  case 
of  the  NCPC,  of  course.  Federal  repre- 
sentatives predominate.  In  short,  the 


drafters  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  sought 
painstakingly  to  strike  the  same  bal- 
ance between  Federal  and  local  inter- 
ests which  the  proponents  of  S.  854 
claim  to  be  seeking. 

Moreover,    the   U.S.   State   Depart- 
ment has  been  represented  at  impor- 
tant stages  of  deliberations  relating  to 
the  location  and  construction  of  for- 
eign   chanceries.    Chanceries,    as    op- 
posed to  embassies,  are  office  build- 
ings of  foreign  governments  and  under 
normal  zoning  procedures  are  treated 
as  commercial  buildings.  Since  home 
rule  went  into  effect  in  1975,  the  three 
zoning     entities     established     under 
home  rule  have  spent  nearly  3  years 
promulgating  regulations  for  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries,  and  the  State  De- 
partment participated  in  the  promul- 
gation of  these  regulations  at  every 
step.  Also,  since  the  regulations  went 
into  effect  in  1978,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  approached  any  of  the 
zoning  entities  and  requested  that  the 
regulations  be  changed  or  modified. 
Indeed,  in  December  of  1979,  when  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Governmental  Efficiency  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  this  matter 
was  discussed  at  a  hearing  and  the 
State  Department  testified  that  while 
the  plan  did  not  give  the  State  Depart- 
ment all  that  it  wanted,  quote,  "it  was 
something  we  could  live  with." 

What  then,  may  I  ask,  has  occurred 
between  1979  and  today  that  brings 
the  State  Department  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  asking  that  the  current 
procedure,  which  it  accepted  in  1979, 
be  scrubbed  in  favor  of  a  federally 
dominated,  expensive,  and  quite  un- 
necessary new  commission? 

The  State  Department  testified  in 
hearings  held  before  the  District  Sub- 
committee in  January  of  this  year  that 
foreign  countries  could  not  obtain 
chancery  approval  via  the  current 
zoning  process.  Yet,  of  12  foreign  re- 
quests for  zoning  approval  heard  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  from  October 
1978,  to  September  1981,  11  requests 
were  granted.  Only  one  was  denied— 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  Board 
members,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment representative. 

The  State  Department  also  testified 
that  the  local  zoning  procedure  Ig- 
nored national  and  international  secu- 
rity needs.  Yet,  when  pressed,  the 
State  Department  gave  no  examples  of 
what  security  needs  of  which  Federal 
agency  or  foreign  government  were  in 
jeopardy.  This  failure  has  continued 
to  this  day,  where  trying  to  draw  out 
the  State  Department's  "national  se- 
curity" concerns  Is  an  experience  In 
shadow  boxing. 

The  State  Department  further  testi- 
fied that  the  local  zoning  procedure 
made  It  Impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  international  treaty 
obligations.  Yet,  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion agreements,  article  21(1),  Vienna 


Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations, 
specifically  states  that: 

The  receiving  State  shall  either  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  its  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  laws  ...  or  assist  the  latter  in 
obtaining  accommodation  in  some  other 
way. 


Let  me  emphasize  again.  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  laws.  In  other  words,  our 
International  obligations  are  to  respect 
local  laws. 

Finally,  the  State  Department  testi- 
fied that  other  nations  do  not  place 
the  same  kind  of  restrictions  on  chan- 
cery locations  that  the  District  proce- 
dure places  on  nations  operating  here. 
Yet,  a  survey  by  both  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  State  Department 
itself  revealed  that  In  25  overseas  cap- 
itals, local  zoning  procedures  were  ad- 
hered to  In  all  but  the  State-controlled 
nations.  Particularly,  In  the  western, 
democratic  cotmtries,  the  local  zoning 
procedures  often  appeared  to  be  more 
restrictive  than  those  employed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  view,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  report  candidly  re- 
flects the  mindset  behind  section  206. 
The  Committee  asserts,  without  a 
shred  of  documentation,  that 

Currently,  municipal  decisions  are  taken 
without  fully  balancing  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  questions. 

The  Committee  goes  on  to  say  that 
Washington.  D.C.  •  *  •  as  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, has  special  and  unique  obligations  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government.  •  •  *  Con- 
sequently, the  rationale  behind  the  mecha- 
nism in  section  206  is  not  based  on  an  analy- 
sis of  particular  cases.  The  need  for  Federal 
participation  in  decisions  concerning  foreign 
missions  in  the  United  SUtes  is  fundamen- 
tal •  *  • 

(S.  Rept.  97-329,  pp.  3-4)  (emphasis 
added) 

In  other  words,  mere  assertion  of 
'foreign  policy"  or  "national  security" 
concerns  Is  enough  to  warrant  dispens- 
ing with  all  competing  considerations, 
without  any  evidence  that  the  State 
Department's  request  Is  reasonable  or 
that  the  present  balance  created  by 
the  Home  Rule  Act  is  unduly  restric- 
tive. My  colleagues  may  recognize  a  fa- 
miliar pattern  at  work  here:  Over  the 
years  we  have  been  asked,  at  various 
times,  to  set  aside  congressional  pre- 
rogatives, fiscal  restraint,  civil  liber- 
ties, and  coimtless  other  important 
values  in  response  to  talismanlc  refer- 
ences to  "foreign  policy"  of  "national 
security."  The  11  Senators  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committees  who  opposed  section 
206  were  neither  indifferent  to,  nor 
myopic  about,  this  country's  foreign 
policy  Interests.  Rather,  they  simply 
found  that  the  current  arrangements 
under  the  Home  Rule  Act  fully  and 
adequately  protected  the  Federal  in- 
terest. They  rejected  the  notion  that 
we  should  create  still  another  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  estimated  to  cost  $1 
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million  In  additional  staff  and  re- 
sources and  superimpose  it  over  the 
several  existing  agencies  which  have 
been  dealing  effectively  with  these 
problems. 

The  dangers  which  arise  when  Con- 
gress accepts  without  questioning  the 
State  Department's  assertions  of  na- 
tional interest  are  not  limited  to  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
When  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  analyzed  S.  854  in 
detail,  it  discovered  that  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill— section  207— could  be 
construed  to  permit  an  open-ended 
State  Department  preexemption  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  the  213 
cities  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
which  have  foreign  chanceries  In 
them.  Serious  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  this  problem  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  other  authorita- 
tive representatives  of  State  and  local 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  having  reviewed  the 
State  Department's  proposal  for  yet 
another  District  of  Columbia  Zoning 
Commission,  and  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  State  Department's  argu- 
ments for  such  a  Commission,  I  can 
find  nothing  that  justifies  chauiging 
the  current  procedure.  In  fact.  I 
remain  baffled  as  to  why  this  unjusti- 
fied, wrong-headed  proposal  has  made 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However, 
it  has.  And  I  must  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  respect  both  home  rule 
in  the  District  and  the  autonomy  of  all 
local  Jurisdictions  and  vote  for  the  Ma- 
thias  amendments  to  sections  206  and 
207  of  S.  854. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
may  have  left  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  time  remaining  under  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri's  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  time  remaining  of  50  seconds. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  record  should  reflect  that 
the  consulate  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
is  the  consulate  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  and  it  just  shows  how  perva- 
sive the  influence  of  this  bill,  which 
appears  to  be  a  local  bill  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  can  be  throughout 
the  country. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING,  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


S.  2372-FEDERAL  ABORTION 
FUNDING  RESTRICTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  has  been  received  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately  referred. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
read  a  second  time  under  Senate  Rule 
XIV  so  that  I  may  put  the  bill  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  read  the  first  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  2372)  relating  to  Federal  &bor- 
tlon  funding  restriction. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  biU  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  basically  a  bUl 
that  has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
abortion.  As  the  Senate  knows,  we 
have  some  constitutional  amendments 
being  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  in  no  way  impinges 
upon  that  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  read  for  the 
second  time  so  that  it  can  be  held  on 
the  calendar  rather  than  being  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  where  the 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  do  not  want  to  complicate  this 
whole  controversial  and  emotional 
issue  that  much  more.  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure under  rule  XTV  that  I  am 
asking  for. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, has  that  request  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  made  that  clearance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  personally  have  any  ob- 
jection, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  at  this  moment  representing  the 
minority  leader,  who  is  necessarily 
absent  at  the  funeral  of  his  grandson, 
and  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
alert  any  other  Senator  to  the  request, 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  at  least  with- 
hold that  request  until  it  can  be 
cleared  with  the  leadership  of  this 
side. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  withhold  the 
request,  Mr.  President.  I  can  wait  until 
the  next  legislative  day  when  it  Is  read 
the  second  time  and  give  notice  that  I 
will  at  that  time  object  to  it  being  re- 
ferred to  committee,  which  Is  the 
other  procedure  I  can  use. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  whose  purpose 
is  to  affirm  the  fundamental  principle 
of  American  law  that  all  human  life 
has  intrinsic  value.  And  in  light  of 
this,  that  the  Federal  Government  not 
kill  innocent  human  beings  or  assist 
others  to  do  so  through  Federal  abor- 
tion funding.  The  denial  of  that  life  is 
no  less  abhorrent  than  killing  by  ter- 


rorist violence,  the  suffering  of  our  el- 
derly and  poor,  or  our  mutual  threat 
by  nuclear  destruction.  Affirming  this 
principle  is  no  small  step  should  the 
Senate  pass  this  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that, 
while  the  Government  may  not  pro- 
hibit abortions,  it  is  not  under  any 
statutory  or  constitutional  obligation 
to  aid  or  encourge  a  woman's  decision 
to  have  an  abortion.  Whether  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  is  a  policy  matter 
that  is  strictly  for  determination  by 
Congress.  We  have  been  struggling 
over  the  abortion  funding  issue  for 
over  6  years  with  dozens  of  votes  being 
taken  by  both  Chambers  on  this 
matter.  The  result  has  been  to  impair, 
if  not  cripple,  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess that  funds  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  provides  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense and  welfare.  In  several  instances 
the  Government  has  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  not  being  able  to  assure 
its  employees  that  they  will  get  their 
pay.  As  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee.  I  have  not  only 
struggled  with  this  issue  in  committee, 
but  have  also  had  to  deal  with  the 
countless  delays  it  has  placed  on 
Senate  floor  action  on  appropriations 
bills.  It  is  time  for  us  to  make  the  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  Federal  funding  of 
abortions  a  permanent  statute. 

We  cannot  compromise  our  commit- 
ment to  the  sanctity  of  life.  We  must 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed  in  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  Our  society  is  more  willing  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  poor  to  have 
abortions  than  to  provide  adequate  as- 
sistance for  the  needy  families  that 
find  a  new  mouth  to  feed  in  their 
midst.  Abortion  as  a  solution  to  pover- 
ty only  further  entrenches  society's 
oppression,  paternalism,  and  racism 
toward  the  unfortunate.  If  we  are  to 
be  for  life,  then  we  must  work  to 
assure  that  no  human  life  ever  need  be 
threatened  with  extinction  because  of 
society's  negligence  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  all  its  citizens.  I  do  not 
believe  that  abortion  is  a  solution  to 
those  needs  or  that  it  should  be  a  part 
of  our  Nation's  social  welfare  system 
and  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Based  on  the  constitutional  power  to 
appropriate  Federal  funds,  this  legisla- 
tion insures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  advocate,  promote,  or 
fund  abortions  in  any  manner.  It  ad- 
dresses only  the  funding  of  surgical 
abortions  and  will  not  impair  funds  for 
family  planning.  This  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  address  the  difficult  question 
of  when  human  life  begins  but  it  does 
make  a  finding  that  unborn  children 
subject  to  abortion  are  living  members 
of  the  human  species,  bringing  the 
Federal  Government  into  compliance 
with  this  finding. 

For  me  the  compelling  model  of  the 
effective  approach  to  change  when  a 
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law  or  a  condition  is  onerous  is  the 
method  that  William  Wilberforce  used 
from  1786  until  his  death  in  1833  in 
combating  slavery  in  the  British 
Empire.  When  he  first  took  up  the 
banner  of  abolition  he  expected  and 
predicted  that  slavery  would  soon  end. 
It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the 
evil  was  deeply  ingrained  in  Britalns 
economic  system.  So  he  patiently 
spoke  to  the  issue  here  and  passed 
modifying  amendments  and  education- 
al resolutions  there  year  after  year. 
His  faithfulness  and  loving  patience 
with  his  recalcitrant  colleagues,  and 
Indeed  society,  bore  fruit  even  after  he 
retired  from  Parliament  in  1825.  It  was 
not  until  3  months  after  his  death  in 
1833  that  slavery  and  trade  in  human- 
kind was  finally  outlawed.  By  a  happy 
coincidence  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  abolition  several  weeks  before 
his  death  so  that  he  knew  that  his  life- 
long goal  was  going  to  be  attained.  But 
the  application  for  us  here  today  is 
clear. 

In  regard  to  abortion  we  must  in  like 
manner  attack  this  evil  by  degrees.  We 
are  not  likely  to  get  "abolition"  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  we  can  make 
a  meaningful  begirming  in  an  effective 
way  with  this  approach.  I  urge  your 
support  and  invite  close  examination 
from  colleagues  on  the  various  sides  of 
the  question.  It  is.  indeed,  time  to  re- 
examine our  polarized  positions  on 
this  far-reaching  and  deeply  moral 
issue.  History  demands  close  attention 
to  this  20th  century  parallel  to  slav- 
ery. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  take 
the  place  of  oiher  pro-life  bills  before 
the  Senate.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
overturn  the  much  criticized  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Roe  against  Wade 
and  does  not  address  the  constitution- 
al question  of  whether  unborn  chil- 
dren are  persons  under  the  law.  It 
does,  however,  provide  an  orderly  and 
expeditious  manner  for  the  issues  of 
Roe  against  Wade  to  come  up  before 
the  Court  for  reconsideration. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
today  and  objecting  to  its  being  re- 
ferred to  committee  since  extensive 
hearings  have  already  been  held  in 
various  pro-life  measures  before  the 
Senate,  and  since  the  issue  of  Federal 
funding  for  abortion  has  been  repeat- 
edly debated  and  decided  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, a  document  entitled  "Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  Hatfield-Hyde 
Federal  Abortion  Funding  Restriction 
Bill,"  and  document  entitled  "The  In- 
sulequacies  of  Roe  v.  Wade. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2372 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
42  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  shall  be 
amended  at  the  end  thereof  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  101 

"SEcnoit  1.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

"(a)  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Amer- 
ican law  to  recognize  and  affirm  the  intrin- 
sic valup  of  all  human  life; 

"(b)  Unborn  children  who  are  subjected  to 
abortion  are  living  members  of  the  human 
species: 

"(c)  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  bring  the 
Federal  Government  into  compliance  with 
the  principle  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  all 
human  life,  regarding  all  matters  affecting 
the  lives  of  unborn  children 

"Section  2.  In  light  of  the  above  findings, 
and  pursuant  to  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Government  not 
kill  innocent  human  beings  or  assist  others 
to  do  so, 

"(a)  No  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  perform  abortions,  except  when 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
if  the  child  were  carried  to  term. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions,  to  reim- 
burse or  pay  for  abortions,  to  refer  for  abor- 
tions, except  when  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  child  were  car- 
ried to  term. 

"(c)  No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  to  give  training  in  the  tech- 
niques for  performing  abortions,  or  to  fi- 
ntuice  exi)ertmentation  on  aborted  children. 

"(d)  The  Federal  Government  shall  not 
enter  into  any  contract  for  insurance  that 
provides  for  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
abortions  other  than  when  (1)  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered  if  the 
child  were  carried  to  term,  or  (2)  by  means 
of  a  special  rider  financed  by  the  employee. 

"(e)  No  institution  that  receives  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall  discriminate 
against  any  employee,  applicant  for  employ- 
ment. medic&I  student,  or  applicant  for  ad- 
mission as  a  medical  student,  on  the  basis  of 
that  person's  opposition  to  abortion  or  re- 
fusal to  counsel  or  assist  in  the  performance 
of  abortions. 

"Sectioh  3.  Any  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action,  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  unborn  children,  against  any  party,  in- 
cluding a  recipient  of  Federal  funds,  who  Is 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  Section  (2)  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d)  above.  Any  person  or  class  which 
alleges  It  Is  aggrieved  by  conduct  in  viola- 
tion of  Section  2(e)  may  commence  an 
action  for  appropriate  redress.  The  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 2. 

"Secxiom  4.  In  light  of  the  above  findings, 
and  to  expedite  Supreme  Court  consider- 
ation of  the  Interest  of  the  States  In  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  all  human  beings  within 
their  Jurisdiction,  if  any  State  enacU  legisla- 
tion which  prohibits  or  restricts  abortions 
and  which  Is  expressly  based  on  the  findings 
in  Section  1  of  this  Act,  and  such  legislation 
is  invalidated  by  final  order  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  any  party  to  such  case 
shall  have  a  right  to  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  same  provisions  as  govern  appeals  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  Section  1252.  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  the  United  States  as 
a  party  to  such  case. 


"Section  5.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  judicially  determined  to  be  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  by  such  determination." 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

SBCnOMI 

The  Congress  finds  that  unborn  children 
who  are  subjected  to  abortion  are  living 
members  of  the  human  species.  Because  the 
intrinsic  value  of  human  life  is  to  be  recog- 
nized and  affirmed,  the  Congress  must  bring 
its  policies  into  compliance  with  this  find- 
ing. These  Congressional  findings  are  based 
upon  the  legislative  power  that  is  granted  to 
the  Congress  in  Article  I  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

These  findings  do  not  define  the  term 
"person"  under  the  law  nor  does  it  expressly 
overturn  Roe  v.  Wade.  It  does,  however, 
affirm  for  the  first  time  that  Congress  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  all  human  life. 

SECTION  II 

Sections  (a)  and  (b)  enact  into  permanent 
law  the  prohibition  of  federal  funding  for 
abortion.  Four  separate  versions  of  the 
Hyde  amendment  have  been  enacted 
through  the  appropriations  process.  Con- 
tinuing resolutions  In  the  97th  Congress 
have  extended  the  prohibitions.  Hyde  lan- 
guage has  also  been  enacted  as  part  of  sev- 
eral authorizations,  Including  the  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978,  the  Health  Services 
and  Centers  Amendments  of  1978.  and  the 
Nurses  Training  Amendments  of  1979. 

The  courts  have  upheld  both  state  and 
federal  prohibitions  on  abortion  funding. 
Harris  v.  McCrae,  100  S.  Ct.  2671;  Beale  v. 
Doe,  432  U.S.  438;  Maher  v.  Roe,  432  U.S.  464 
and  Wiliiams  v.  Zbarraz.  448  U.S.  297  (1980) 

Congress  has  exclusive  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  appropriate  money. 
(Art.  I..  Section  9,  clause  7).  James  Madison 
referred  to  this  power  as  the  most  complete 
and  effectual  weapon  which  any  people  can 
arm  their  elected  representatives  with.  Al- 
exander Hamilton  made  the  same  point  In 
Federal  Paper  Number  78: 

"The  legislature  not  only  commands  the 
purse  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be 
regulated.  The  Judiciary,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  Influence  over  the  sword  or  the 
purse;  no  direction  either  of  the  strength  or 
of  the  wealth  of  the  society,  and  can  take  no 
active  resolution  whatever.  It  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  neither  Force  nor  Will  but 
merely  judgment;  and  must  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  executive  arm 
even  for  the  efficacy  of  its  judgment." 

Section  (b)  also  prohibits  funds  for  the  re- 
ferral of  abortions.  The  provision  will 
ensure  that  the  federal  government  does 
not  actively  promote,  arrange  for,  or  act  as 
an  agent  for  one  who  desires  an  abortion. 
Funds  can  be  used  for  counselling  purposes, 
and  for  the  referral  of  a  client  for  counsel- 
ing on  medical  procedures  such  as  abortion. 

See  Voluntary  Family  Planning  Services, 
Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act; 
Medicaid  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services 
Block  Grant,  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  P.L.  97-35.  For  a  court  decision  hold- 
ing a  statute  invalid  where  the  state  at- 
tempted to  forbid  the  referrals  of  abortion 
counseling  see  Valley  Family  Planning  v. 
North  Dakota,  50  U.S.L.W.  2242  (1981). 
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(c)  "No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  to  give  training  in  the  tech- 
niques for  performing  abortions,  or  to  fi- 
nance experimentation  on  aborted  chil- 
dren." 

The  Congress  has  enacted  restrictions  on 
the  ability  to  conduct  research  on  fetuses  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1974  and  in  the  National  Re- 
search Service  Award  Act  of  1974.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  apply  these  restric- 
tions to  every  research  program  that  Is 
funded  by  the  federal  government.  Even 
though  the  provision  prohibits  funds  from 
being  used  for  training  In  the  techniques  for 
performing  abortions,  it  Is  not  Intended  to 
eliminate  funding  for  scientific  techniques 
that  are  capable  of  being  used  for  non-abor- 
tive purposes. 

Although  no  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  been  rendered  on  the  ability  of  the 
federal  or  state  government  to  prohibit  ex- 
perimentation on  the  unborn  fetus,  lower 
federal  courts  have  upheld  these  statutes. 
See  Wynn  v.  Scott,  449  P.  Supp.  1302  (1978). 
appeal  dismissed  439  U.S.  8  (1979).  Margaret 
S.  v.  Edvoarda,  488  F.  Supp.  181  (ELD.  La. 
1980). 

(d)  "The  federal  government  shall  not 
enter  Into  any  contract  for  insurance  that 
provides  for  payment  or  re-imbursement  for 
abortion  other  than  when  ( 1 )  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  child 
were  carried  to  term,  or  (2)  by  means  of  a 
special  rider  financed  by  the  employee." 

On  September  24.  1981  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Persoruiel  Management.  Donald 
Devlne,  announced  that  OPM  would  not  ap- 
prove any  health  benefit  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  abortion  coverage  except  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employees 
(AFGE)  sought  and  achieved  an  Injunction 
whereby  OPM  had  to  continue  Its  present 
iiuurance  policies.  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  v.  Devine,  525  F. 
Supp.  250(D.D.C.  1981). 

Judge  Oesell  found  that  OPM  acted  arbi- 
trarily because  of  ideological  considerations 
and  had  no  authority  under  either  the  Hyde 
Amendment,  the  Continuing  Resolution  re- 
strictions or  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  to  deny  these  benefits. 

The  court  noted  the  fact  that  the  House 
had  voted  to  prohibit  therapeutic  (X>vera8e 
(Ashbrook  Amendment)  but  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  rejected  the  rider 
in  its  consideration  of  H.R.  4121.  the  Treas- 
ury. Postal  Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act  of  1982.  Due  to 
the  controversial  nature  of  this  Ashbroolc 
language  and  to  the  general  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  budget  in  late  1981.  the  Treas- 
ury Appropriations  bill  was  funded  by  the 
Continuing  Resolution.  Public  Law  97-51, 
which  did  not  Include  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment. 

Because  this  amendment  will  no  doubt  be 
considered  again  as  a  rider  to  the  Treasury- 
Postal  appropriations  bill  for  1983.  I  believe 
it  would  be  prudent  to  enact  permanent 
changes  which  would  deny  federal  funding 
for  abortion  services  in  federal  health  plans. 
The  only  exceptions  would  be  if  the  moth- 
er's life  was  endangered  or  If  the  employee 
financed  the  option  through  a  special  rider. 

Judge  Gesell's  opinion  was  based  on  the 
lack  of  any  federal  legislation  to  restrict  the 
provision  of  abortion  services  in  federal 
health  benefits.  Clearly  a  different  result 
would  be  warranted  should  the  Congress  act 
to  deny  funds  for  abortion  services  prospec- 
tively under  Its  power  of  the  purse. 


(e)  "No  institution  that  receives  federeal 
financial  assistance  shall  discriminate 
against  any  employee,  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, medical  student,  or  applicant  for  ad- 
mission as  a  medical  student,  on  the  basis  of 
that  person's  opposition  to  abortion  or  re- 
fusal to  counsel  or  assist  In  the  performance 
of  abortion." 

So  called  "conscience  clauses"  have  been 
enacted  in  several  federal  statutes  before. 
Including  the  Health  Services  Extention  Act 
of  1973.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  and 
Nurse  Training  Amendments  of  1979.  State 
statutes  which  allow  physicians  to  refuse  to 
perform  abortions  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  laws  which  allow  private  hospitals  to 
refuse  to  provide  abortion  services  have  gen- 
erally been  held  to  be  constitutional.  Jones 
V.  EasUm  Marine  Medical  Center.  448  F. 
Supp.  1156  (D.Me.  1978). 

In  Poelker  v.  Doe,  432  U.S.  519  (1977).  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  could  refuse  to  allow  the  perform- 
ance of  elective  abortions  In  Its  public  hospi- 
tals and  could  staff  its  hospitals  with  em- 
ployees who  were  opposed  to  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions.  Because  the  conscience 
clauses  allow  individual  employees  and  phy- 
sicians to  act  in  accordance  with  their  ethi- 
cal beliefs  It  is  likely  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  find  these  statutes  constitu- 
tional. Allowing  private  hospitals  to  set  its 
own  policies  arguably  does  not  Involve 
"state  action  "  or  approval  and  therefore, 
should  be  held  to  be  constitutional  as  well. 

Section  3  establishes  a  cause  of  action  on 
behalf  of  unborn  children  in  order  to  Insti- 
tute a  civil  action  against  any  party  who  is 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  this  act.  The 
Congress  would  grant  standing  to  parties 
who  are  acting  on  behalf  of  unborn  children 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  minimum  mone- 
tary damages  cannot  be  documented. 

'The  basis  for  enacting  a  special  standing 
statute  rests  on  the  fundamental  Impor- 
tance of  the  Congressional  findings  of  this 
bill.  Because  Congress  is  affirming  for  the 
first  time  the  intrinsic  value  of  all  human 
life— including  the  unborn— a  specific  en- 
forcement mechanism  needs  to  be  put  into 
place.  Providing  standing  to  representatives 
of  the  unborn,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  establishes  an  essen- 
tial tool  to  enforcing  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress has  utilized  this  method  of  establish- 
ing a  means  to  enforcing  Important  national 
legislation  when  enacting  environmental 
legislation.  (See  Clean  Air  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
Section  7804.) 

Section  4  provides  for  the  expedited 
review  of  any  sUte  legislation  that  is  en- 
acted on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  bill 
In  order  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  gets  an  early  opportunity  to  review 
Its  decision  of  Roe  v.  Wade.  This  section 
does  not  provide  any  new  authority  to  the 
states  to  enact  restrictive  abortion  statutes 
but  it  provides  for  an  expedited  review  proc- 
ess should  a  federal  court  overturn  a  state 
statute  that  Is  enacted  pursuant  to  the  find- 
ings of  this  legislation.  It  does  not.  however, 
deny  Jurisdiction  to  any  federal  court  to 
hear  these  cases. 

QtnBTIONS    AND    AjtSWHIS   ON    THX    HaTTIKIJ>- 

Hyde  Pkddial  Abortion  PtntDiNC  Restkic- 
TioN  Bill 

Q.  What  does  the  Hatfield-Hyde  Funding 
Restriction  Bill  do? 

A.  First,  the  Bill  affirms  the  intrinsic 
value  of  all  human  life  and  that  unborn 
children  are  living  members  of  the  human 
species.  Second,  the  Bill  brings  the  federal 
government  into  line  with  these  findings. 


guaranteeing  that  the  federal  government 
not  kill  innocent  human  beings  or  assist 
others  to  do  so.  by  prohibiting: 

(1)  Any  federal  agency  from  performing 
abortions,  except  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  child 
were  carried  to  term: 

(2)  Any  funds  toproDriated  by  Congress  to 
be  used  to  perform  abortions,  to  reimburse 
or  pay  for  abortions,  or  to  refer  for  abor- 
tions, except  when  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  child  were  car- 
ried to  term: 

(3)  The  federal  government  from  entering 
into  any  contract  for  Insurance  that  pro- 
vides payment  or  reimbursement  for  abor- 
tions other  than  (a)  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  child 
were  carried  to  term,  or  (b)  by  means  of  a 
special  rider  financed  by  the  employee,  and 

(4)  Any  institution  receiving  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  from  discriminating  against 
any  employee,  applicant  for  employment, 
medical  student,  or  applicant  for  admission 
as  a  medical  student,  on  the  basis  of  that 
person's  opposition  to  abortion  or  refusal  to 
counsel  or  assist  in  the  performance  of  abor- 
tions. 

Third,  it  allows  civil  action  against  any 
party.  Including  a  recipient  of  federal  funds, 
who  violates  the  above  provisions.  The  Bill 
also  gives  the  Supreme  Court  a  new  chance 
to  reconsider  its  much  criticized  1973  abor- 
tion decision  of  Roe  v.  Wade  in  the  light  of 
these  findings  by  Congress.  The  Bill  accom- 
plishes this  by  providing  for  direct  Supreme 
Court  review  of  any  federal  court  decision 
striking  down  certain  types  of  state  anti- 
abortion  statutes. 

Q.  Why  Is  the  Bill  necessary? 

A.  Congress  has  been  struggling  with  th^ 
abortion  issue  for  years.  Dozens  of  votes 
have  been  taken  in  both  chambers  on  the 
matter.  The  Issue  of  federal  funding  for 
abortion  has  tied  up  such  appropriations 
bills  as  Labor-HHS.  Defense.  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. District  of  Columbia  and  Treasury. 
This  Bill  ends  the  parliamentary  infighting 
by  setting  down  a  clear  principle  of  law  for 
all  time. 

Q.  Is  this  bill  constitutional? 

A.  Yes.  The  Supreme  Court  held  in  Harris 
v.  McRae  that  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire government  funding  of  abortions.  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  are  not  required  to  support 
abortions  through  federal  agencies  or  feder- 
al grantees.  This  bill  affects  only  the  sphere 
of  federal  action,  which  Congress  has  clear 
power  to  regulate. 

Q.  Does  this  bill  seek  to  overrule  Roe  v. 
Wade7 

A.  No.  The  bill  only  seeks  to  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  chance  to  reconsider  Its  Roe 
V.  Wade  decision.  The  bill  does  not  tell  the 
Court  how  to  decide  that  case.  Congress  will 
of  course  expect  the  Court  to  pay  attention 
to  the  findings  about  humanity  of  the 
unborn:  but  this  is  left  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court.  At  her  nomination  hearings,  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Justice 
O'Connor  rightly  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  Roe  v.  Wade  because  that  deci- 
sion was  likely  to  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  again.  This  bill  provides  an  orderly 
and  expeditious  manner  for  the  issues  of 
Roe  V.  Wade  to  come  up  before  the  Court 
for  reonsideratlon. 

Q.  Can  we  realistically  expect  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  change  its  mind  about  Roe 
V.  Wade? 

A.  Yes.  The  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  never 
considered  the  humanity  of  the  unborn  as 
discussed  in  the  findings  of  this  bill.  It  is 
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still  an  open  issue  what  the  Court  will  do 
when  it  addresses  this  issue. 

Q.  Is  this  the  same  concept  as  the  Human 
Life  Bill?  ^         ,     , 

A.  No.  This  bill  does  recognize  the  prmci- 
ple  of  the  Intrinsic  worth  of  all  human  life, 
but  it  does  not  lake  the  Human  Life  Bill's 
controversial  step  of  interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution by  act  of  Congress. 

Q,  Does  this  Bill  seek  to  deny  the  Su- 
preme Court  Jurisdiction  over  cases  involv- 
ing abortion?  ,  ^  ,.  j 
A.  No.  As  the  Bill  is  presently  drafted. 
Section  4  docs  not  withdraw  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  to  review  this  legis- 
lation and  determine  its  constitutionality. 
In  fact,  it  expedites  Supreme  Court  consid- 
eration of  the  interest  of  the  SUtes  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  all  human  beings  within 
their  jurisdiction  if  any  SUte  enacts  legisla- 
tion which  prohibits  or  restricts  abortions 
and  which  is  expressly  based  on  the  findings 
of  Section  1  of  this  Act. 

Q.  Does  this  Bill  seek  to  prevent  lower 
federal  courts  from  issuing  injunctions  in 
abortion-related  cases? 

A.  No.  The  district  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diciton,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
provisions  in  Section  2.  Also,  any  legislation 
which  is  invalidated  by  final  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  party  to 
such  case  shall  have  the  right  to  direct 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  ^ 

Q  Does  this  BUI  make  abortion  a  crime? 
A.  No.  It  just  makes  It  Illegal  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  perform  abortions  or 
assist  others  through  funding  to  do  so. 
except  when  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  if  the  child  was  carried  to  term. 
We  believe,  however,  that  by  Congress  rec- 
ognizing and  affirming  the  Intrinsic  value  of 
aU  human  Ufc.  the  sUtes  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  passing  legislation  which  prohibits  or 
restricU  abortions  based  on  Section  1  of  this 

Bill. 

Q.  What  ftffect  would  passage  of  this  bill 
have  on  sUte  funding  of  abortions? 

A.  None.  Each  sUte  could  determine 
whether  or  not  to  fund  abortions. 

Q.  Why  doesn't  this  bill  contain  excep- 
tions for  pregnancy  resulting  from  rape  or 
Incest? 

A.  "This  bill  simply  continues  the  current 
sUte  of  the  federal  law  which  does  not  pro- 
vide such  exceptions. 

Q.  What  effect  will  passage  of  this  bill 
have  on  poor  women  across  the  United 
States  who  will  not  have  access  to  federal 
assistance  for  abortion? 

A.  This  bill  will  not  change  the  sUtus  quo 
since  no  federal  funds  have  been  available 
for  abortion  services  since  1977. 

Q.  Would  the  Federal  Funding  Restriction 
Bill  prohibit  the  federal  government  from 
supplying  or  distributing  cerUin  birth  con- 
trol techniques,  such  as  the  I.U.D.  and  some 
forms  of  the  pill? 

A.  No.  The  Intent  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit 
federal  funding  or  assistance  in  the  over  one 
and  one-half  million  surgical  abortions  oc- 
curring annually  in  this  country.  The  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  anti-abortion 
congressmen  Ls  not  to  outlaw  birth  control 
drugs  or  devices.  Federal  funding  will  be  re- 
stricted only  on  those  measures  which  ter- 
minate an  identifiable  human  life.  It  should 
be  noted  that  under  the  previous  Hyde  lan- 
guage in  effect  In  1981  and  1982  no  restric- 
tion was  placed  on  any  form  of  birth  control 
drugs  or  devices.  This  bill  continues  the  cur- 
rent sUte  of  law  in  this  regard. 

Q.  What  amount  of  federal  funds  are 
saved  by  not  funding  medicaid  abortions? 


A.  Restrictions  on  the  Federal  funding  of 
abortion  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
number  of  abortions  performed  under  the 
Medicaid  statute.  Prior  to  the  enaccm«'nt  of 
the  Hyde  Amendment,  the  Office  of  Popula- 
tion Affairs,  DHEW,  prepared  very  rough 
estimates  of  Federal  funds  expended  for 
abortions  under  the  Medicaid  program.  The 
Office  of  Population  Affairs  estimated  that 
in  1974  Medicaid  financed  between  220,000 
and  278,000  abortions  at  a  cost  of  $40-$50 
million.  For  1976,  the  Office  estimated  Med- 
icaid financed  abortion  procedures  at  an 
annual  rate  of  250,000  to  300,000  at  a  cost  of 
$45-$55  million.  According  to  the  Medicaid 
daU  branch  of  the  Office  of  Policy,  Plan- 
ning and  Research.  DHEW,  from  February 
14,  1978  through  December  31,  1987,  2.328 
abortions  were  funded  at  a  cost  of  $777,158 
to  SUte  and  Federal  governments. 

Q.  Does  the  bill  restrict  the  counselling  of 
or  referrals  for  abortion? 

A.  The  bill  does  not  affect  various  counsel- 
ling services  that  are  available  under  feder- 
ally funded  programs  but  it  does  forbid  the 
active  promotion  and  referral  of  abortion 
services. 

Q.  Does  this  bill  define  when  life  begins  or 
attempt  to  legally  define  "personhood"? 

A.  No.  Even  though  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  considered  this  controversial 
issue  and  has  issued  an  excellent  report  on 
the  Human  Life  Bill,  this  legislation  does 
not  attempt  to  indirectly  overturn  Roe  v. 
Wade  or  interpret  the  Constitution. 

Q.  The  Second  Finding  of  this  bill  sUtes 
that  unborn  children  who  are  aborted  are 
living  members  of  the  human  species.  What 
is  the  intent  of  the  finding? 

A.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Ameri- 
can law  that  there  are  inalienable  funda- 
mental rights— the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, the  government  is  not  the  ultimate 
source  or  decision  maker  of  which  human 
beings  deserve  legal  protection.  This  impor- 
tant legislative  finding  of  the  Congress  af- 
firms the  basic  right  to  life  for  all  human 
beings  and  brings  the  Federal  Government's 
policies  into  compliance  with  this  finding. 

Q.  Does  this  bill  give  sUtes  the  authority 
to  enact  restrictive  abortion  sUtutes? 

A.  No.  It  does,  however,  provide  for  an  ex- 
pedited judicial  review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  if  a  sUte  legislature  enacts  a  sUtute 
that  Is  based  on  the  findings  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Q.  Because  many  public  and  private  hospi- 
tals either  receive  direct  federal  funds,  or 
indirect  benefits  through  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  win  this  legislation  prohibit 
these  hospitals  or  clinics  from  performing 
abortions? 

A.  No.  It  only  curtails  the  direct  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  for  abortions,  for 
training  In  the  techniques  for  performing 
abortions  or  to  finance  experimenUtion  on 
aborted  children.  The  institution  could  not, 
however,  discriminate  against  an  applicant 
for  employment,  or  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion as  a  medical  student,  on  the  basis  of 
that  person's  opposition  to  abortion  or  re- 
fusal to  counsel  or  assist  In  the  performance 
of  an  abortion. 

THE  INADEQUACIES  Or  ROE  V.  WADE 

On  January  22,  1973  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  found  in  the  9th  Amendment's 
reservation  of  power  to  the  people  or  the 
14th  Amendment's  right  to  liberty,  a  new 
found  right  to  an  abortion.  The  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  dozens  of  sUtutes  and 
substituted  a  new  test  that  in  practice  re- 
sulted In  abortion  on  demand. 


In  the  first  three  months  of  the  pregnan- 
cy, the  Court  sUted  that  the  woman's  right 
to  choose  an  abortion  was  absolute.  By  the 
fourth  month,  the  state  could  regulate  to 
ensure  that  the  health  of  the  mother  was 
protected.  When  the  fetus  was  "viable "  or 
after  the  sixth  month,  the  Court  found  that 
the  sUte  had  an  interest  in  protecting  "po- 
tential life"  unless  the  health  of  the  mother 
dicUted  otherwise.  In  practice,  the  woman 
only  need  find  a  doctor  who  agrees  that  the 
abortion  is  necessary  to  her  "mental 
health"  in  order  to  obUin  the  abortion. 
When  we  realize  the  Important  dimensions 
of  this  new  liberty,  one  must  conclude  that 
the  liberty  was  little  short  of  unlimited. 

A  broad  range  of  legal  scholars  have  criti- 
cized the  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  as  an  unprin- 
cipled exercise  of  judicial  power.  By  invali- 
dating sUte  sUtutes  in  nearly  50  sUtes  on 
the  basis  of  a  liberty  that  found  no  support 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution  nor  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  democracy,  the  Supreme  Court 
acted  as  a  superlegislature  that  lx)ldly  sub- 
stituted its  judgment  for  the  decisions  of 
local  legislators  across  the  nation.  Any  seri- 
ous student  of  our  Constitution  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  constitutional  authority  for 
the  Court's  declaration  of  allowable  sUte 
regulations.  Former  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Archibald  Cox.  noted  that 
the  opinion  read  like  a  set  of  hospital  regu- 
lations Instead  of  being  moored  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Professor  John  Ely  of  Harvard 
found  it  incredible  that  the  Court  could  not 
explain  the  constitutional  foundations  of 
the  new  liberty  and  of  the  elaborate  judge- 
made  regulations  that  were  now  made  law. 

In  essence,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v. 
Wade  acted  in  a  way  that  was  reminiscent  of 
an  earlier  day  when  the  Court  was  routinely 
striking  down  sUte  and  federal  sUtutes 
that  were  enacted  to  protect  workers, 
unions,  and  Implement  New  Deal  legislation. 
Based  on  a  concept  of  "laissez-faire"  eco- 
nomics, the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
sUtute  by  sUtute  because  it  violated  the 
•'liberty  to  contract."  In  a  famous  dissent. 
Judge  Holmes  sUted  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  enact  Herber  Spencer's  Social  SUt- 
ics— a  book  which  epitomized  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  economic  policy  of  the  times. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  has 
made  the  same  basic  mistake  of  attempting 
to  substitute  Its  understanding  of  "social 
mores"  for  the  Judgment  of  local  legisla- 
tures. By  constructing  a  new  found  liberty 
that  is  based  on  a  shred  of  constitutional 
authority,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ignited  a 
tlnderbox  that  threatens  to  rip  our  social 
fabric  apart. 

Aside  from  the  basic  flaws  in  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  decision 
must  also  be  critlzed  for  its  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  the  ethical,  oral  and  ultimately, 
legal  values  that  our  democratic  govern- 
ment gives  to  the  unborn.  It  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing that  we  should  .sanction  a  rule  of 
law  that  grants  to  the  state  the  authority  to 
define  who  is  entitled  to  legal  personhood. 

In  the  famous  Dred  Scott  v.  Sanford  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a 
black  slave  could  not  be  a  "person  "  deserv- 
ing of  legal  citizenship.  In  its  exceptionally 
well  written  report  on  S.  158,  the  Human 
Life  Bill,  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee 
has  contrasted  the  "quality  of  hfe"  ethic 
from  the  "sanctity  of  human  life"  ethic.  By 
emphasizing  that  human  beings  are  those 
lives  who  have  a  cerUin  quality— those  that 
consciously  manage  their  life,  that  possess 
minimum  attributes  that  all  individuals 
should  have,  the  "quality  of  life  "  ethic  dra- 
matically shifts  away  from  individual  in- 
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alienable  rights.  Frankly,  it  saddens  me  to 
find  such  lack  of  commitment  to  life  itself, 
to  Ood's  creation  and  handiwork  so  preva- 
lent in  our  medical  ethics,  our  social  mores 
and  legal  definitions. 

I  find  myself  ashamed  of  our  materialistic 
society  which  grants  sui  unlimited  liberty  to 
an  abortion  because  another  rule  would 
result  In  too  many  unwanted  children.  Per- 
haps we  need  to  be  reminded  of  Grace  Ol- 
varez'  dissent  from  the  Rockefeller  Conunis- 
slon  Report.  She  wrote: 

"To  talk  about  the  wanted'  and  the  un- 
wanted' child  smacks  too  much  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice.  Many  of  us  have  experienced 
the  sting  of  being  unwanted'  by  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  *  *  *  One  usually 
wants  objects  and  if  they  turn  out  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, they  are  returnable  •  •  • 
Human  beings  are  not  returnable  Items 
•  •  •  Those  with  power  In  our  society 
cannot  be  allowed  to  'want'  and  'unwant' 
people  at  will.  •  •  • 

"The  poor  cry  out  for  justice  and  equality, 
and  we  respond  with  legalized  abortion." 

It  Is  because  my  ethical  commitment  to 
life  enhancing  measures,  whether  a  nuclear 
freeze  Initiative  or  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
elderly  poor,  that  I  am  introducing  this  biU. 
Although  I  continue  to  endorse  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  overturn  the  Roe  v. 
Wade  decision,  I  believe  this  bill  can  gener- 
ate strong  support  in  the  Congress  and 
hopefully,  set  the  stage  for  the  reversal  of 
Roe  V.  Wade. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  get  this 
matter  off  the  back  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  We  have  had  that 
kind  of  exercise  for  so  long  that  I  just 
am  compelled  to  make  this  move  to 
provide  us  with  a  statutory  alternative 
in  case  that  constitutional  sunendment 
proposals  offered  by  Senator  Hatch 
and  others  fail  to  be  adopted. 

This  will  at  least  get  us  into  the  stat- 
ute. This  does  not  in  any  way  try  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear,  too.  because  there  is 
pluralism  among  those  of  us  who 
oppose  abortion.  We  are  not  monolith- 
ic in  our  thinking. 

AU  this  biU  does.  Mr.  President,  in 
effect,  is  put  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
position  where  it  may  review  its  own 
past  decisions.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking,  that  it  review  its  own  past  deci- 
sions about  the  question  of  abortion.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  will  be 
entitled  and  publicized  as  an  anti- 
abortion  bill,  and  it  is;  but  by  no 
means  does  it  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court  by  legislative  action. 
Rather,  it  is  to  get  the  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of  its  past 
decisions. 

I  think  we  shall  far  more  advance 
the  cause  that  I  have  to  represent  in 
opposing  abortion  than  getting  into 
constitutional  amendments  or  getting 
into  bills  trying  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court  and/or  denying  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  right  to  rule  on  such 
issues.  I  do  not  support  that  type  of 
approach.  That  is  not  basically  what 
my  bill  proposes  to  do. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
MR.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  fully  sympathize 
with  his  view.  I  agree  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  handled  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill.  In  view 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  this 
subject  it  is  appropriate  that  Congress 
should  act.  I  think  the  decision  con- 
strued the  Constitution  to  mean  some- 
thing far  different  from  what  I  believe 
it  to  be,  with  what  little  legal  training 
I  had  before  I  came  to  this  body.  This 
decision  is  different,  may  I  say,  from 
what  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  or,  I 
even  believe,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  judges  across  the  country 
would  have  construed  the  Constitution 
to  mean  on  that  subject. 

The  only  way  Congress  can  act  in 
this  area  is  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment if,  under  our  present  situation. 
Congress  does  not  agree  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  we  ought  to  leg- 
islate by  way  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  I  hope  that  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  will  not 
Impede  the  Senate,  will  not  prevent 
the  Senate  from  voting  on  this  matter. 
It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses.  It 
would  then  have  to  be  ratified  by 
three-quarters  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Whether  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress agrees  with  the  amendment  or 
not.  we  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
put  the  matter  back  with  the  people, 
one  might  say.  by  referring  it  to  the 
legislatures  of  all  50  States  to  see 
whether  they  can  agree  with  what  we 
propose  here  as  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Otherwise,  the  people  of 
the  country  will  be  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  constitution- 
al convention,  if  need  be.  to  try  to  re- 
solve an  issue  of  this  sort. 

That  should  not  be  necessary.  We 
ought  to  be  willing  to  let  the  majority 
prevail  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  to  submit  their  best  judgment. 

While  I  have  my  own  views,  I  think 
that  the  matter  was  intended  to  be  a 
matter  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States.  I  think  the  States 
should  act  in  this  area.  I  would  like 
even  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  breathe  life  back  into 
the  statutes  that  were  there  at  the 
time  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  its 
decision. 

At  the  same  time.  I  really  have 
enough  respect  for  the  views  of  others 
that,  in  the  end.  I  would  be  willing  to 
accommodate  them  in  helping  to 
submit  whatever  the  majority  wants 
to  submit  to  the  States  so  that  the 
States  can  act  on  it.  It  is  an  area  that 
should  be  decided,  not  forever  be  in 
limbo. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
is  successful  in  what  he  seeks  to  do.  He 
seeks  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision, 
not  by  legislative  rider  on  an  appro- 


priation bill  but  by  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve by  legislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarlis  very 
much.  If  this  body's  will  is  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  so  be  it.  but  I 
have  this  as  a  fallback  position.  In 
case  a  two-thirds  vote  is  not  available 
in  the  body,  we  can  still  deal  with  this 
by  a  statutory  procedure  that  will  still 
get  a  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  at  least  help  alleviate  the  difficul- 
ties we  now  find  ourselves  in  trying  to 
confront  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  legis- 
lative body,  as  a  third  coequal  branch 
of  Government,  and  try  to  change 
some  of  the  rules  of  that  Court. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHITE  SANDS  SPACE  HARBOR 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Domenici.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  and  with  the  ap- 
propriate chairman,  namely  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  his  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  I  ask  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  measure?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3373)  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  missile  range 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  "White  Sands 
Space  Harbor." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  read 
the  first  time  by  title  and  the  second 
time  at  length. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  bill,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Domenici,  which  would  officially 
designate  the  Northrup  Strip  at  the 
White  Sands  missile  range  In  New 
Mexico  as  "White  Sands  Space 
Harbor." 

On  March  30  of  this  year  history 
was  made  at  White  Sands,  a  beautiful 
dune  area  of  this  country,  which  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  defense  and  space  systems 
throughout  Its  history  as  a  missile 
range  since  early  In  World  War  II. 
Thousands  of  New  Mexicans  and  other 
Americans  witnessed  the  successful 
landing  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Colum- 
bia and  its  valiant  crew.  Jack  Lousma 
and  Gordon  Fullerton. 

I  was  particularly  happy  to  be  able 
to  personally  welcome  these  two 
former  colleagues  of  the  astronaut 
program  to  New  Mexico  on  their  arriv- 
al in  what  is  truly  a  unique  transporta- 
tion system. 

Not  only  were  Jack  Lousma  and 
Gordon  Fullerton  with  me  In  the  as- 
tronaut program  for  many  years,  but 
Gordon  Fullerton  and  I  first  met  up  in 
the  freshman  class  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1953.  We 
were  not  only  In  the  same  class  but  in 
the  same  section.  So  it  was  particular- 
ly personally  gratifying  to  see  them 
arrive  in  New  Mexico  In  this  unique 

way.  ,    ^ 

The  landing  of  Columbia  marked  a 
major  milestone  In  our  space  program. 
NASA  demonstrated  that,  with  the 
landing  in  New  Mexico  on  the  third 
flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  we  indeed 
have  a  very  flexible  flying  machine, 
and  that  we  have  moved  measurably 
closer  to  a  truly  operational  space 
transportation  system.  We  are  show- 
ing the  world  and  all  users  of  this  ve- 
hicle that  the  Shuttle  will  be  a  reliable 
carrier,  that  It  can  launch  payloads  on 
time  and  can  land  In  a  variety  of 
places  and  conditions,  whatever  the 
weather  conditions  may  prevail  at  spe- 
cific places  and  at  specific  times. 

The  White  Sands  Space  Harbor  Is  an 
excellent  facility  that  began  its  role  In 
what  win  one  day  be  a  routine  part  of 
future  flights  for  all  aspects  of  our 
space  program,  particularly  those  re- 
lated to  national  defense. 

The  dictionary  defines  a  harbor  as 
"a  place  of  security  and  comfort." 
That  is  why  the  name  "White  Sands 
Space  Harbor"  is  especially  appropri- 
ate. The  Columbia  and  its  crew  found 
safe,  secure  refuge  In  the  landing  site 
after  touching  the  edge  of  space.  They 
also  felt  the  warmth  of  both  the  New 
Mexico  Sun  and  the  New  Mexico 
people  and  all  others  who  joined  In 
welcoming  them  to  this  unique  spot  on 
our  planet.  It  made  us  all  proud  to  be 
New  Mexicans  and  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans at  the  same  time. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  U.S.  Army,  to  the 
Air  Force,  to  NASA,  and  to  all  the  con- 
tractors Involved  In  the  Space  Shuttle 
program,  and  to  the  employees  of 
those  Institutions  who  together  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  a  truly  re- 
markable mission. 

In  the  late  1940's  the  White  Sands 
area  served  as  the  modem  birthplace 
of  our  space  program  with  the  devel- 
opment and  modification  of  the  V-2 
rocket  systems  brought  over  from  Ger- 
many after  World  War  II.  Prior  to 


that  New  Mexico  had  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  liquid  fuel  rockets  through 
the  pioneering  work  of  Robert  God- 
dard  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Throughout  modem  times  the 
White  Sands  area  has  served  as  the 
testing  ground  for  a  variety  of  space 
systems,  and  now  nearby,  just  north  of 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex..  Is  located  the 
principal  ground  station  for  the  new 
Shuttle  communications  system  that 
will  serve  our  commercial,  civilian,  and 
defense  needs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century. 

It  Is.  therefore,  particularly  fitting 
that  the  White  Sands  Space  Harbor 
become  a  part  of  our  new  beginning  In 
the  routine  use  of  space. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia  for  any  comments  he 
may  wish  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  those  interested  in  this 
matter  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
cleared  the  legislation  Introduced  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  Mexico. 

As  for  myself.  I  want  to  express  ap- 
proval and  support  for  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  is  rendering  such  splen- 
did and  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  legisla- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
has  authorized  me  to  indicate  that  he 
has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  2393 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
landing  strip  known  as  Northrup  Strip,  lo- 
cated at  White  Sands  Missile  Range  in  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  "White  Sands  Space  Harbor".  Any 
law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  landing  strip  is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  "White 
Sands  Space  Harbor". 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


PROTECTION  OF  U.S.  EXPORTS 
OF  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  check  with  the  8u;tlng  minority 
leader  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can 
proceed  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion on  com  gluten  feed  which  has 
been  cleared,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the 
other  side.* 

It  has  been  cosponsored  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  wUl  say 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
know  of  no  problem  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  would  suggest  that  It  not  be 
brought  to  a  final  vote  imtll  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
turns to  the  Chamber  as  he,  perhaps, 
may  desire  to  make  some  comments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  would  be  fine.  We 
will  certainly  proceed  to  do  that  and 
withhold  a  vote  on  it  until  such  time 
as  Senator  Long  is  on  the  floor.  I  hope 
word  can  be  sent  to  him  that  we  are 
proceeding  on  that  basis.  We  will 
await  a  final  vote  until  he  has  re- 
turned to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Very 
good. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  for  the 
Senate's  consideration  and  I  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  362)  to  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  protect  United  States  ex- 
ports of  com  gluten  feed. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  joining 
me  in  submitting  this  resolution  on 
com  gluten  feed  exports  are  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  (Mr.  Dole). 

I  am  very  pleased  that  a  number  of 
other  Senators  have  added  their 
names  in  support  of  this  resolution,  in- 
cluding Senator  Huddleston.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture;  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Senator  Dixon.  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  Senator  Jepsen.  Senator  Quayle, 
Senator  Lugar,  Senator  Abdnor,  Sena- 
tor Danforth.  Senator  Bentsen.  and 
Senator  Pressler. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  rather  not 
have  to  Introduce  this  measure  today, 
but  events  In  Europe  make  It  neces- 
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sary  that  we  do  so.  Decades  of  cooper- 
ative trade  relations  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance because  the  European  Economic 
Community  has  chosen  to  unilaterally 
move  against  one  of  our  largest  ex- 
ports to  Europe:  Com  gluten  feed. 

Our  resolution  is  under  consider- 
ation today  by  the  Senate  because  the 
European  Council  of  Ministers  will 
meet  on  corn  gluten  feed  exports  as 
early  as  next  Tuesday.  April  20.  It  is 
important  for  the  Senate  to  urge  our 
friends  in  E^urope  to  refrain  from  im- 
posing limits  on  exports  of  com  gluten 
feed. 

This  resolution  will  not  come  as  a 
surprise,  by  the  way,  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Community,  in- 
asmuch as  I  have  this  past  week  com- 
municated directly  with  each  Europe- 
an Community  ambassador  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  also  communi- 
cated directly  with  several  chiefs  of 
state  in  Europe,  and,  while  abroad.  I 
met  with  ambassadors  in  other  coun- 
tries to  insure  that  they  recognize  the 
serious  nature  of  this  action.  In 
making  personal  representations  to 
them.  I  indicated  that  we  expect  and 
look  forward  to  their  active  and  vocal 
support  in  preventing  this  quota  from 
being  imposed. 

This  resolution  will  be  introduced  in 
identical  form  next  week  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois.  Representative  Paul 
PiNDLEY.  The  House  is  in  spring  recess 
this  week  but  wUl  take  up  the  resolu- 
tion upon  their  return. 

This  resolution  is  simple  and  direct. 
It  asks  that  the  President  communi- 
cate to  the  European  Council  of  Minis- 
ters two  concerns.  First,  the  Senate 
dose  not  feel  that  renegotiation  of  the 
binding  on  com  gluten  feed  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  renegotiation  would  result  in 
the  forfeiture  of  a  concession  for 
which  we  paid  dearly  in  negotiations 
nearly  20  years  ago. 

Second,  the  resolution  asks  the 
President  to  tell  our  trading  partners 
in  the  European  Community  that  im- 
position of  any  such  trade  limit  on 
com  gluten  feed  could  cause  havoc 
within  our  relations  with  each  other. 
This  restriction  is  directed  solely  at 
our  country  and  its  com  gluten  feed 
exports.  It  is  impossible  to  view  this  in 
any  other  light. 

Our  resolution  also  expresses  the 
will  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
move  to  protect  our  exports  of  com 
gluten  feed  in  ways  appropriate  to  pre- 
serve those  markets.  We  hope  that 
passage  of  this  resolution  will 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  so 
that  more  drastic  steps— such  as  the 
need  for  retaliatory  action— can  be 
avoided. 

This  issue  is  of  immense  importance 
to  my  constituents,  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  ultimately  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Regrettably,  it  appears 
that    the    Europern    Community    is 


moving  to  break  a  longstanding  tra  " 
agreement  with  the  United  States  '  v 
imposing  a  levy  on  the  importation  ! 
valuable  animal  feed  grain  substitute 
produced  efficiently  by  American 
farmers  and  processors.  It  is  called 
com  gluten  feed— I  will  refer  to  it 
simply  as  CGF— and  it  is  an  important 
byproduct  of  com  wet-milling  produc- 
tion. Currently,  it  is  being  processed  in 
com  wet-milling  plants  in  11  States 
from  California  to  North  Carolina  and 
from  New  York  to  Texas. 

Employment  in  the  com  wet-milling 
industry  is  growing  and  now  stands  at 
15.000.  The  export  market  is  impor- 
tant to  this  industry.  In  1980,  for  ex- 
ample, com  gluten  feed  exports  to  the 
European  Community  totsiled  2.5  mil- 
lion short  tons,  valued  at  $497  million. 
Last  year,  nearly  3  million  tons  were 
exported. 

These  sales  abroad  have  helped  sup- 
port sagging  domestic  com  prices  and 
have  assisted  farmers  during  these 
troubled  economic  times.  This  indus- 
try represents  the  best  private  sector 
response  to  export  opportunities  and 
shows  how  jobs  and  exports  grow 
when  there  is  an  absence  of  trade  bar- 
riers. 

Last  summer.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Block  first  alerted  the  Congress 
to  the  growing  threat  of  agricultural 
protectionism  in  Europe.  I  began  im- 
mediately to  work  with  my  esteemed 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  in  order  to  counter  this 
threat.  We  developed  a  close  working 
relationship  with  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  (FAS)  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative. 

In  all  my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
never  seen  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  work  more  closely  to- 
gether on  a  trade  issue.  Both  Senator 
BoscHwiTz  and  I  chaired  separate 
hearings.  I  conducted  mine  on  October 
16,  1981,  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Nation's  Com  Belt  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  giant  com  wet-mill- 
ing plants  in  Decatur.  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  conducted  a 
similar  hearing  on  December  14.  1981. 
During  these  months.  Senator  Hexms 
and  his  staff  were  a  source  of  invalu- 
able assistance  and  counsel. 

We  held  these  hearings  because  we 
in  the  Senate  wanted  to  send  a  very 
strong  signal  to  our  friends  in  Europe 
about  our  concern.  We  spoke  in  a 
single  voice  in  forewarning  them  of 
the  serious  consequences  that  would 
follow  the  breaking  of  trade  agree- 
ments. 

We  thought  we  had  made  our  mes- 
sage clear  in  Europe.  But  then,  last 
week,  I  was  disappointed  to  leam  that 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munity has  formally  recommended 
that  a  set  of  actions  be  instituted  that 
may  lead  to  an  unnecessary  and  un- 


■  anted  confrontation  with  the  United 
States.  In  a  nutshell,  the  Commission 
recommended  on  April  6  that  negotia- 
tions be  opened  to  freeze  CGF  at  the 
1981  level  of  about  3  million  short 
tons.  Any  Imports  beyond  that  limit 
would  be  subject  to  a  variable  levy  or 
duty. 

What  is  so  troubling  is  that  nearly 
20  years  ago  the  European  Community 
and  the  United  States  agreed  in  good 
faith  that  CGF  would  enter  Europe 
freely  without  the  imposition  of  a 
duty.  This  was  consummated  during 
the  Kermedy  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  in  1963-67.  In  trade 
parlance,  this  is  called  a  "zero  bind- 
ing." In  exchange  for  this  zero  duty 
binding,  the  United  States  granted  cer- 
tain trade  concessions  to  the  European 
Community  that  have  benefited  the 
Europeans  in  the  past  and  continue  to 
benefit  them  today.  In  other  words,  we 
paid  for  this  concession  on  com  gluten 
feed,  just  as  a  consumer  exchanges 
cash  for  a  new  automobile. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  alleges  that 
CGF  has  been  "dumped"  in  Europe. 
No.  quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  highly 
popular  with  European  feed  com- 
pounders because  it  is  20  percent  less 
costly  to  the  compounders  than  Euro- 
pean-grown com.  This  margin  results 
from  the  high  support  prices  paid  to 
European  farmers  that  has  in  turn 
driven  European  com  prices  skyhigh 
and  opened  a  vast  market  for  CGF 
and  other  nonfeed  grain  substitutes 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

This  ready  supply  of  inexpensive  im- 
ported protein  has  enabled  European 
feedlot  operators  to  raise  swine  and 
beef  cattle  efficiently  and  economical- 
ly, without  being  at  the  mercy  of  heav- 
ily subsidized  and  inefficient  com  pro- 
ducers. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Feed  Grains 
Council,  the  European  feed  compound 
industry  has  grown  63  percent  since 
1971.  These  compounders  now  mix  and 
match  the  right  formulations  of  a  va- 
riety of  feed  grain  substitutes  that 
range  from  soybean  meal  to  manioc. 
In  fact,  com  gluten  feed  adds  an  im- 
portant element  of  starch  to  imported 
U.S.  soybean  meal.  Without  our  corn 
gluten  feed  imports.  Europe  would 
have  to  tum  to  , other  starches  or 
would  tum  away  from  our  soybeans. 

Incredibly,  CGF  represents  less  than 
3  percent— let  me  repeat,  just  3  per- 
cent—of all  the  material  fed  to  swine 
and  beef  cattle.  This  can  hardly  be  a 
threat  to  domestic  feed  grain  produc- 
ers in  Europe. 

Despite  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  CGF  that  we  export  to  Europe,  it  is 
critical  to  U.S.  comgrowers  and  com 
wet-millers. 

A  study  that  I  ordered  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  con- 
cluded that  if  the  zero  binding  were 
removed: 
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Net  farm  income  in  the  United 
States  would  be  reduced  by  $100  mil- 
lion in  1983.  U.S.  farm  income  is  al- 
ready at  the  lowest  level  since  1934. 
We  cannot  support  additional  cuts  in 
that  income  with  farmers'  backs 
against  the  wall. 

The  price  of  corn  at  the  farm  gate 
would  be  lowered  by  3  cents  per  bushel 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982,  and  by  5 
cents  per  bushel  by  the  third  quarter 

of  1983. 

Govemment  deficiency  payments 
for  barley  would  be  increased  in  1983 
from  an  anticipated  $5.5  million  to 
$9.6  million. 

The  price  of  oats  would  be  decreased 
by  1  cent  per  bushel  by  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1982  and  by  2  cents  per 
bushel  by  the  third  quarter  of  1983. 

The  farm  price  of  sorghum  would  be 
decreased  by  3  cents  per  bushel  by  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982.  and  by  4  cents 
per  bushel  by   the  third  quarter  of 

1983 
The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  would 

be  reduced.  _ 

Mr.  President,  the  European  Com- 
munity may  argue  that  its  Commis- 
sion is  just  proposing  a  "freeze"  and 
that  our  com  wet-millers  could  still 
ship  duty  free  up  to  the  3  million 
short  ton  limit.  However,  quite  rightly 
the  administration  believes  that  this 
innocent  sounding  "freeze"  is  simply  a 
first  step  toward  further  restrictions. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
told  me  in  an  October  7,  1981.  report 
that: 

If  the  European  Community  imposed  a 
duty  on  CGF,  it  would  probably  have  to 
take  similar  action  on  other  Imported  feed- 
stuffs  such  as  soyl)eans,  soybean  meal,  and 
other  nongrain  feed  Ingredients  if  it  is  to 
meet  an  oblecti\'e  of  a  reducing  common  ag- 
ricultural policy  (CAP)  expenditures  and  in- 
creasing the  use  of  Indigenously  produced 
feed  grains. 

It  is  clear  that  the  next  target  would 
be  soybean  meal  from  the  United 
States. 

This  "freeze,"  if  permitted  to  be 
adopted,  would  soon  snowball,  leading 
to  lower  quotas  and  the  inclusion  of 
other  nonfeed  grain  substitutes. 

I  urge  the  govemments  of  Europe 
that  sit  on  the  European  Community 
Council  to  reject  on  April  20.  1982.  and 
at  any  later  sessions  the  ill-devised 
proposal  to  open  "negotiations"  with 
the  United  States  to  impose  a  freeze 
on  CGF  for  these  reasons: 

It  will  injure  Europe's  animal  feed 
compounders  and  feedlot  operators. 
The  price  of  European-bred  pork  and 
beef  products  will  increase  to  reflect 
the  cost  of  using  higher  priced  com  on 
the  feedlot.  Pork  and  beef  exports  will 
be  more  costly  to  the  third  countries. 
European  consumers  will  be  needlessly 
forced  to  pay  more  at  the  butcher 
shop,  adding  to  inflationary  pressures. 

Europe's  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States  will  be  impaired.  Farm 
prices  in  the  United  States  are  at  his- 
toric  lows.   Worldwide   exports   after 


years  of  steady  growth  have  leveled 
off.  American  farmers  will  demand 
that  the  CGF  be  protected.  The  tradi- 
tionally free-trade-oriented  farmers 
could  be  pushed  into  a  protectionist 
frame  of  mind  by  this  and  similar  re- 
strictions. 

Why  risk  playing  into  the  hands  of 
growing  protectionist  circles  in  the 
United  States  that  will  exploit  the 
threat  to  break  the  CGF  binding  to 
gather  support  for  stiff  protectionist 
measures?.  Already  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment has  brought  complaints  in  the 
GATT  on  the  dumping  by  the  Europe- 
an Community  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  third  country  markets.  Why 
worsen  the  picture? 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  I  did  not 
have  to  make  this  speech  today.  Re- 
peated conversations  with  European 
Community  officials  in  the  past  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  threat  to  impose 
levy  on  CGF  had  been  shelved.  Earlier 
this  year,  we  discussed  these  trade 
questions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  a  meeting  I  called  with 
three  visiting  European  Commission- 
ers: Agriculture  Commissioner  Dal- 
sager.  Commissioner  for  Industry  Da- 
vignon.  and  External  Relations  Com- 
missioner Haferkamp.  We  felt  we  had 
a  mutual  understanding  on  com 
gluten  feed.  But  now  there  are  efforts 
to  change  our  zero  duty.  It  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  now  hear  of  this  recom- 
mendation to  break  a  trade  agreement 
after  months  of  talks  about  how  we 
could  not  live  with  such  an  action. 

Again,  I  urge  the  European  Commu- 
nity to  turn  away  from  this  destruc- 
tive course.  We  have  amply  assured 
you  that  we  will  not  dump  10  million 
tons  of  CGF  on  your  shores.  Our  ex- 
perts project  a  moderate  increase  to 
4.29  million  short  tons  in  exports  by 
1985. 

Our  gasohol  and  fructose  processors 
have  stabilized  their  output.  In  any 
event,  with  only  3  percent  of  Europe's 
animal  feed  market,  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Europeans  have 
targeted  com  gluten  feed. 

Already  there  is  a  serious  discussion 
of  counteraction  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment. I  have  told  Illinois  farmers  to  be 
patient  because  I  remain  confident 
that  the  European  Community  Coun- 
cil will  reject  the  high  risk  path  of 
breaking  a  trade  agreement.  There  is 
too  much  to  lose  for  everyone. 

Meanwhile,  the  untiring  efforts  of 
USDA.  the  State  Department  and  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  have  my 
complete  support,  particularly  the  dec- 
laration that  under  no  conditions  will 
we  negotiate  a  freeze  on  com  gluten 
feed.  As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Congress 
and  the  President  are  working  as  a 
team  on  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
from  Secretary  Block,  Deputy  Trade 
Representative  David  MacDonald.  and 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Hormats.  Each  of  these  letters  voices 
support  for  this  resolution  and  show 
our  unity  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
we  have  been  able  to  show  the  strong 
support  of  the  U.S.  Govemment  on 
this  issue.  Our  key  farm  groups  also 
support  this  resolution  and  our  stance 
on  com  gluten  feed:  The  National 
Corn  Growers  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association,  the  National 
Soybeans  Processors  Association,  the 
National  Com  Refiners  Association, 
ajid  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation. I  am  grateful  for  their  support 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  signed  by  Senator 
Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Conunittee,  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee, and  myself,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  the 
European  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Paul  Dalsager,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apnl  IS.  1982. 
Mr.  Paul  Dalsager. 
Commissioner  for  AgriciUture, 
200  Rue  de  Lu  Lot, 
1049  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Dear  Commissioner  Dalsager:  We  were 
pleased  to  meet  with  you  when  you  were  In 
Washington  earlier  this  year  and  were 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our 
mutual  trade  concerns. 

However,  we  are  surprised,  disappointed 
and  deeply  concerned,  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununity  Commission's  request  for 
authority  from  the  EEC  Council  of  Minis- 
ters to  renegotiate  the  zero  duty  binding  on 
com  gluten  feed. 

Considering  that  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  leam  of  the  concerns  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture,  For- 
eign Relations,  and  others  at  recent  meet- 
ings, we  find  the  Commission's  action  all  the 
more  surprising. 

The  undersigned  chair  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Finance,  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  relations,  agriculture  and  trade  and 
tariff  issues. 

We  have  worked  for  many  years  to  expand 
the  international  trading  system  so  that 
Americans  and  Europeans  would  have 
access  to  the  lowest-priced  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  each  has  to  offer.  In  fact,  it  is  this 
principal  that  has  been  the  foundation  of 
our  International  economic  relations  for 
over  thirty  years. 

We  want  to  assure  you  that  our  farm 
economy  simply  cannot  tolerate  any  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  foreign  market  access. 
We  will  strongly  resist  and  react  to  any  uni- 
lateral attempt  to  restrict  U.S.  com  gluten 
feed  exports  to  the  EEC. 

As  an  Indication  of  our  resolve,  we  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  this  week  expressing 
our  displeasure  with  the  Commissions  rec- 
ommendation. The  intent  of  the  Resolution 
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is  to  convey  to  President  Reagan  the  wide- 
spread concern  in  Congress  regarding  trade 
access  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  A  copy 
of  the  resolution  is  enclosed  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

The  Senate  took  up  our  resolution  on 
April  15  and  passed  it  unanimously.  The  res- 
olution urges  the  President  to  notify  the 
Commission  that  the  renegotiation  of  this 
duty  binding  is  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  underscores  the  belief  in 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  has  paid 
for  the  zero  duty  binding  with  concessions 
In  the  Kennedy  Round  of  Negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  The  imposition  of  a  tariff  com- 
bined with  current  EEC  agricultural  trade 
practices  would  seriously  injure  American 
farmers  and  is  therefore  unacceptable  to 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  restrictions  on  com  gluten 
would  Impact  negatively  on  U.S.  soybean  ex- 
ports, undermine  the  free  trading  system 
currently  covering  these  conunodlties,  and 
Jeopardize  U.S.-EEC  diplomatic  relations. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Council  will 
recognize  the  potentially  adverse  conse- 
quences of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  that  the  EEC  will  refrain  from 
adopting  this  measure  and  move  toward 
positive  efforts  to  resolve  our  mutual  agri- 
cultural trade  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Dole. 

Jbsse  Helms. 

Charles  Percy. 

Exhibit  1 
Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  14.  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy 
CTioirmon,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Charles:  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation  and    wholehearted   support    for 
the  Senate  Resolution  you  have  sponsored 
to  urge  the  President  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  protect  U.S.  exports  of  com  gluten 
feed  to  the  European  Community. 

These  exports  are  not  only  Important  for 
their  own  sake,  they  represent  a  vital  con- 
cession negotiated  by  the  United  SUtes 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  The  European  Community 
cannot  be  permitted  to  dismiss  these  trade 
agreement  obligations. 
Sincerely. 

(Jack) 
JOHM  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 

DEPARTMBirr  or  State. 
Washington.  D.C,  April  14.  1982. 

E>EAR  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press State  Department  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  to  convey  to  European  leaders 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  United 
States  views  the  proposal  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Community  to  negoti- 
ate a  tariff  quota  on  Imports  of  com  gluten 
feed.  Your  letters  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity ambassadors  In  Washington  auid  to  key 
German.  British  and  Italian  ministers,  as 
well  as  your  meeting  with  the  EC  represent- 
atives in  Sri  Lanka,  have  brought  home  to 
the  member  states  the  depth  of  your  per- 
sonal concern  about  the  ramifications  of 
this  issue  for  our  bilateral  trade  relations. 

The  Department  applauds  your  Introduc- 
tion of  a  Joint  resolution  urtfing  the  Presi- 
dent to  attempt  to  dissuade  European  lead- 
ers from  approving  the  Conunission  propos- 
al, and  recommending  that  he  take  all  ap- 


propriate action  to  defend  U.S.  trade  rights. 
Passage  of  such  a  resolution  before  the 
Council  takes  up  the  com  gluten  feed  issue 
would  certainly  be  useful  in  bringing  Euro- 
pean leaders  to  understand  that  the  Con- 
gress shares  the  Administrations  opposition 
to  a  change  In  the  Import  regime  for  com 
gluten  feed.  It  Is  important  that  the  United 
States  Government  speak  with  one  voice  on 
this  issue,  and  your  resolution  would  help  us 
to  achieve  that. 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  Congress  on  this  issue. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Hormats, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

Deputy  U.S.  Trade  REFRESEHTAtivB, 

Washington.  D.C.  ApHl  14.  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 
U.S.  SenaU.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  pro- 
viding us  with  a  copy  of  your  proposed  reso- 
lution which  I  understand  will  be  presented 
for  Senate  approval  tomorrow. 

As  you  know,  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  action  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities 
which  threatens  to  restrict  Imports  of  com 
gluten  feed.  In  conjunction  with  other  Exec- 
utive agencies,  we  are  taking  all  appropriate 
steps  to  Insure  that  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  European  Community,  which  will 
decide  on  the  Commission's  request  to  re- 
negotiate the  binding  on  com  gluten  feed,  is 
made  aware  of  the  deep  concern  of  United 
States  Government  in  this  matter. 

Approval  of  the  resolution  you  are  propos- 
ing would  provide  additional  support  for  our 
actions  and  would  signal  to  the  European 
Community  (EC)  a  unified  United  States 
Government  position  on  this  issue.  We  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  and  are  hopeful  that 
our  mutual  efforts  will  be  effective  In  per- 
suading the  EC  to  retain  the  zero  duty  on 
com  gluten  feed. 
Sincerely. 

David  R.  MacDonalo. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  able  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  my  colleague  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Hitd- 
DLZSTON)  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  it  necessary 
that  the  D.S.  Senate  go  on  record  in 
unequivocal  objection  to  the  potential 
threat  of  unilateral  action  by  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Econom- 
ic Conun unity  (EEC)  to  restrict  U.S. 
com  gluten  exports. 

The  request  by  the  EEC  Commission 
to  the  Coimcil  of  Agricultural  Minis- 
ters of  the  European  Community  for 
authority  to  renegotiate  the  zero  duty 
binding  on  com  gluten  exports  into 
the  EEC  comes  as  a  great  surprise  to 
us  who  have  knowledge  of  this  issue. 
Personally.  I  was  both  surprised  and 
disappointed  by  the  Commission's  re- 
quest as  I,  along  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 


culture Conunittee,  hosted  a  luncheon 
for  Agriculture  Commissioner  Dal- 
sager  when  he  was  here  in  Washing- 
ton in  February  for  bilateral  consulta- 
tions. 

At  that  luncheon,  I  along  with  Sena- 
tors Dole.  Jepsen,  Boschwitz,  and 
Cochran  expressed  the  degree  of  con- 
cern prevailing  among  farm  State 
members  regarding  the  collision 
course  that  the  United  States  and  the 
EEC  appeared  to  be  on  regarding 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities.  We 
presented  the  situation  very  clearly  to 
the  Community.  Its  continual  use  of 
export  subsidies  and  threats  of  import 
restrictions  on  com  gluten  and  vegeta- 
ble oils  are  highly  disruptive  and  dam- 
aging to  the  U.S.  farm  economy.  For 
these  reasons,  we  find  their  trade 
practices  unacceptable  and  were  hope- 
ful that  some  positive  action  by  the 
EEC  might  be  forthcoming.  Instead  of 
any  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Community,  we  find  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  asked  for  the  authority  to 
impose  restrictions  on  com  gluten  im- 
ports. Such  restrictions  would  impact 
most  negatively  on  the  United  States 
as  exports  of  com  gluten  from  other 
origins  are  negligible. 

In  addition  to  this  Senate  Resolu- 
tion, Senators  Percy  and  Dole  are 
joining  me  in  a  letter  to  Commissioner 
Dalsager.  in  which  our  dismay  is  con- 
veyed directly  to  the  Commission. 
Also,  we  are  asking  the  Commission  to 
make  known  our  views  to  the  EC 
Council  of  Ministers  prior  to  the  April 
20  meeting. 

As  Chairmsm  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, I  am  vitally  concerned  that  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  are  provided  unre- 
stricted market  access  and  reject  any 
attempt  to  reduce  existing  free  trade 
flows.  I  recognize  that  the  EC  repre- 
sents our  Nation's  largest  market  for 
agricultural  exports.  I  recognize  that 
adjustments  in  domestic  policy  par- 
ticularly, farm  policy,  are  not  easily 
obtained.  Nevertheless,  the  EC  is  pro- 
posing an  average  10-percent  increase 
in  producer  price  supports  over  1981 
while  their  current  average  producer 
price  level  in  the  Community  for 
grains  is  between  $75  to  $90  more  than 
U.S.  producer  prices. 

Instead  of  trying  to  diminish  the  dis- 
parity betweeii  EC  support  price 
levels,  expectations  are  that  the  price 
difference  will  be  widened.  Now  for 
the  Community  to  come  along  and 
suggest  that  more  restrictions  be  im- 
posed, appears  to  me  to  be  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  Community's  pur- 
ported efforts  to  seek  a  more  open 
trading  system. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
our  large  market  for  soybeans  and 
products  into  the  EEC  is  related  to  our 
com  gluten  trade  there.  A  low  price 
feed  formulation  for  cattle  and  hogs 
can  be  made  from  mixing  com  gluten 
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with  soybean  meal.  The  reason  that 
this  mixture  of  imported  feed  ingredi- 
ents is  so  popular  is  because  of  the 
Community's  very  high  support  prices 
for  domestic  energy  sources.  EC  feed 
compounders  then  only  use  domestic 
producer  barley,  millet  and  other 
grains  in  feeds  when  they  are  left  no 
other  alternative. 

In  summary,  I  hope  that  EC  leaders 
realize  that  any  effort  to  restrict  U.S. 
exports  of  com  gluten  will  be  met 
head  on  by  the  U.S.  Govemment.  I 
trust  that  the  joint  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Dalsager  will  persuade  the 
Council  of  Ministers  to  reject  the 
Commission's  request.* 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  others  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  vital  importance  of  American 
agricultural  products  in  world  trade  is 
well  known,  especially  in  regard  to 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  Agri- 
cultural exports  have  expanded  to 
more  than  $40  billion.  Exports  provide 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  farmer's 
income  and  greatly  help  in  reducing 
our  negative  balance  of  trade. 

With  commodity  prices  continuing 
downward  and  interest  rates  remain- 
ing high,  the  viability  of  these  export 
markets  is  critical  to  our  economy. 

The  continued  use  of  an  aggessive 
and  restrictive  trade  policy  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  using  subsidies 
and  import  barriers,  is  costing  us  mar- 
kets for  wheat  and  threatening  our 
trade  in  other  commodities. 

Our  exports  have  suffered  already. 
Our  exports  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity have  dropped  from  25  percent  to 
20  percent  in  the  last  6  years.  Com  ex- 
ports have  dropped  from  13  million 
tons  to  9.4  million  tons  in  the  last  5 
years. 

At  issue  today  is  the  potential  threat 
by  the  Conunission  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  to  unilateraly 
restrict  imports  of  U.S.  com  gluten. 

The  Commission  of  the  European 
Community  has  approved  a  request  to 
the  EC  Council  of  Ministers  for  au- 
thority to  renegotiate  the  zero  duty 
binding  on  com  gluten.  As  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  John  Block,  recently 
noted.  "This  binding  is  a  concession 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade." 

If  the  EC  Council  of  Ministers  takes 
this  action,  it  will  threaten  our  com 
gluten  exports  and  the  costs  to  U.S. 
producers  would  be  severe.  The  United 
States  in  1980  exported  nearly  2.5  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  com  gluten  with  an 
estimated  value  of  nearly  $500  million. 
Exports  account  for  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  com  gluten  feed  use 
with  nearly  all  of  our  exports  going  to 
the  EC. 
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If  this  type  of  action  is  taken  by  the 
EC,  we  will  probably  be  faced  with 
similar  action  regarding  other  feed- 
stuffs  we  export,  such  as  soybeans, 
soybean  meal,  and  other  nongrain  feed 
ingredients. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
be  on  record  objecting  to  the  potential 
threat  by  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  that 
would  further  restrict  our  access  to 
the  European  Community  Market. 

We  should  make  our  position  clear 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  this  important  and  necessary 
step.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  now  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Jepsen  from  Iowa, 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
fight  and  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  com 
gluten  was  described  yesterday  by  one 
newspaper  as  "a  gray,  sticky  com- 
pound made  from  com." 

It  is  more  than  that.  Com  gluten 
feed  is  a  byproduct  of  the  production 
of  ethyl  alcohol— also  known  as  gaso- 
hol— or  the  manufacture  of  com 
starch. 

It  also  is  a  product  vltually  impor- 
tant to  the  farmers  of  my  State  of 
Iowa. 

I  would  suggest  com  gluten  will 
become  a  sticky  mess,  however,  for  the 
European  Common  Market  If  it  per- 
sists in  seeking  to  Impose  tariffs  on 
U.S.  imports.  That  is  the  warning  In 
the  resolution  my  good  friend  from  Il- 
linois has  introduced  today. 

Simply  stated,  it  will  put  the  Senate 
on  record  that  it  supports  any  and  all 
appropriate  steps  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  protect 
U.S.  exports  of  com  gluten  feed. 

The  EC  countries  can  apply  any  in- 
terpretation they  want  to  that  resolu- 
tion language  as  long  as  they  recog- 
nize we  have  no  intention  of  retreat- 
ing. 

The  European  Community  Commis- 
sion, as  the  resolution  notes,  has  re- 
quested the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers 
for  authority  to  renegotiate  the  zero 
duty  binding  on  com  gluten.  The 
duty-free  status  of  these  feed  ship- 
ments is  nonnegotiable,  and  the 
sooner  this  message  gets  across  to  the 
EC  countries,  the  better. 

This  zero-duty  binding,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  Block  has  empha- 
sized, is  a  concession  granted  to  the 
United  States  during  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  It  was  paid  for  with  U.S. 
counter  concessions. 

The  United  States  cannot— and  will 
not— stand  idly  by  if  restrictions  are 
imposed.  My  Iowa  farmers  have  too 
large  a  stake  for  us  to  cover  our  eyes. 
And  this  is  true  for  farmers  in  other 
States.  U.S.  exports  of  com  gluten  to 


the  European  Community  amounted 
to  2.7  million  tons  last  year;  shipments 
valued  at  $500  million. 

The  EC  should  be  on  notice  that  if  it 
goes  through  with  the  unilateral 
action,  a  U.S.  response  will  be  trig- 
gered. If  markets  are  closed  to  us  or  if 
barriers  are  erected  to  our  exports, 
then  no  one  should  question  our  right 
or  our  responsbility  to  reexamine  our 
own  trading  policies. 

I  believe  in  free  trade  but  I  also  be- 
lieve in  fair  trade.  And  that  is  the 
issue  here— fair  trade. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned that  giving  in  on  the  corn 
gluten  issue  could  lead  to  opening  up 
the  whole  question  of  tariffs  on  other 
agricultural  commodities.  Soybeans 
could  be  next.  We  all  know  that  over 
the  past  two  decades,  the  EC  has  fre- 
quently attempted  to  impose  a  tax  on 
vegetable  fats  and  oils.  And  it  has  been 
no  secret  that  we  have  fought  these 
attempts,  for  imposition  of  such  a  tax 
would  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  soy- 
bean trade— $3.6  billion  annually  alone 
to  the  EC. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  last 
Friday  pegged  it  accurately  when  it 
published  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Gluten  Now,  Soybeans  Later." 

The  editorial  noted: 

The  administration  Is  worried  that  the 
gluten  affair  is  just  a  ploy  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  open  up  the  whole  question  of  agri- 
cultural tariffs  so  painfully  negotiated  at 
the  last  multilateral  trade  talks.  If  It's  corn 
gluten  today.  It  may  be  soybeans  tomorrow. 

Several  of  us  this  past  February 
hosted  a  Iimcheon  for  EC  Commission- 
ers. I  thought  we  had  come  across  loud 
and  clear  on  our  position  at  that  time. 
Apparently  some  in  Europe  believe  we 
are  kidding.  We  are  not. 

We  told  the  Commissioners  that  we 
are  now  beyond  the  rhetoric  stage  on 
trade  problems  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market.  We 
emphasized  that  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  Community's  export 
subsidy  policy.  We  told  them  we  can 
no  longer  accept  their  professed  puz- 
zlement over  our  alarm. 

Community  officials  say  they  do  not 
understand  our  concerns— they  claim 
they  are  only  taking  their  equitable 
share  of  world  markets— they  say  they 
are  not  undercutting  world  markets 
with  their  policy  of  subsidization. 

We  think  otherwise.  We  believe  that 
the  Community  has  stepped  beyond 
self-sufficiency  through  its  pricing 
policies.  Instead  of  lessening  our  con- 
cerns, the  Community  has  only  added 
to  them.  The  proposal  affecting  corn 
gluten  only  escalates  this  inward-look- 
ing policy. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  that. 
And  we  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  F^rst.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois for  his  initiative  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  state- 
ment. 

EXPORTS  OF  CORM  GLOTni  TtXD  TO  THE  EEC 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Percy,  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution.  I  hope  that  it  will  make 
clear  to  European  leaders  that  any 
action  they  may  take  in  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks  to  unilaterally  control  im- 
ports of  U.S.  com  gluten  feed  or  other 
agricultural  products  not  subject  to 
import  duties  will  not  be  acceptable  to 
either  the  administration  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

ISSnE  LINKED  TO  EEC  EXPORT  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  of  com  gluten  feed  ex- 
ports to  the  EEC  without  understand- 
ing the  relationship  of  EEC  Import  re- 
strictions to  EEC  export  subsidies. 

Under  the  common  agricultural 
policy  or  CAP.  producer  prices  are  ar- 
tificially regulated  at  levels  far  above 
current  market  prices.  Consequently, 
the  EEC  assesses  high  Import  levies  to 
prevent  internal  prices  from  being  un- 
dercut by  more  efficient  production  in 
other  countries. 

Unfortunately,  this  system  has  re- 
sulted in  massive  overproduction  of 
wheat,  barley,  poultry,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. If  ordered  to  sell  these  surplus 
commodities  in  the  world  market,  the 
EEC  resorts  to  export  subsidies  which, 
depending  on  world  prices,  can  exceed 
the  actual  value  of  the  product  itself. 

While  the  CAP  has  done  a  fine  job 
of  stablizing  the  internal  EEC  market 
and  guaranteeing  profitability  for  Eu- 
ropean farmers,  it  has  done  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  international  market- 
place. The  fact  that  the  EEC  will  pay 
in  subsidies  whatever  is  required  in 
order  to  rid  itself  of  production  sur- 
pluses forces  other  exporters,  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  to  accept  the 
role  of  residual  supplier  and  to  see 
prices  received  by  American  farmers 
undercut. 

THE  FLAW  IN  THE  CAP 

Mr.  President,  the  only  flaw  in  the 
EEC's  program  is  the  zero  duty  bind- 
ing on  nongrain  feed  Ingredients  and 
soybeans  which  the  United  States  ne- 
gotiated during  the  Kennedy  round  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  The  fact  that  Europe- 
an feed  processors  can  import  these 
components  duty  free  and  at  prices 
well  below  internal  EEC  feed  costs  is 
serving  to  drive  the  expense  of  the 
CAP  to  unacceptable  levels  by  displac- 
ing domestic  production  into  export.  If 
the  EEC  Is  allowed  to  plug  this  grow- 
ing leak  in  its  system,  there  will  be  no 
incentive  to  negotiate  those  aspects  of 
the  CAP  that  are  destroying  U.S.  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  products  abroad. 


LETTER  TO  AMBASSADOR  BROCK 

Mr.  President,  this  past  Monday,  I 
sent  a  letter  to  Ambassador  Bill  Brock, 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  point- 
ing out  my  concern  and  urging  the 
United  States  to  hold  firm  to  the  posi- 
tion that  the  zero  duty  binding  on 
com  gluten  feed  and  other  products  is 
not  negotiable. 

I  also  indicated  to  Ambassador 
Brock  that,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  current  wheat  flour  case  pend- 
ing before  the  GATT,  the  EEC  is  un- 
likely to  discontinue  Its  export  subsidy 
program  for  wheat  flour. 

If  the  case  is  decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  respond  effectively  to  any  illegal 
continuation  of  these  subsidy  prac- 
tices. However,  If  the  level  of  subsidies 
on  flour  is  found  to  be  In  accordance 
with  the  GATT  subsidies  code,  the 
United  States  should  seriously  consid- 
er joining  in  what  would  then  be  an 
accepted  activity  in  international 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  April  12  letter 
to  Ambassador  Brock  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  April  12,  1982. 
Honorable  William  E.  Brock, 
Office  of  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  the  decision  by 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  to  request  authority 
from  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  to  re- 
negotiate the  existing  zero  duty  binding  on 
Imported  com  gluten  feed  under  Article  28 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (OATT). 

This  action  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
EEC  Is  continuing  to  look  for  an  external 
solution  to  the  systemic  problems  of  its  In 
temal  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP). 
Until  a  serious  effort  Is  made  to  close  the 
significant  gap  between  EEC  and  world 
market  prices  for  major  agricultural  com- 
modities, there  would  be  no  benefit  for  the 
United  States  to  engage  In  "life-support" 
discussions  on  behalf  of  the  CAP. 

The  zero  duty  binding  applicable  to  com 
gluten  feed,  as  well  as  to  other  non-grain 
feed  Ingredients  and  soybeans,  was  the 
result  of  prolonged  and  arduous  negotia- 
tions between  the  U.S.  and  the  EEC  on  a 
broad  range  of  trade  issues.  As  such.  It  is 
only  within  a  "total  trade"  context  that  any 
re-examinatlon  of  the  subject  could  take 
place.  Any  unilateral  action  under  Article  28 
to  restrict  access  of  these  products  would 
jeopardize  the  careful  balance  established 
through  OATT  negotiations. 

If  the  Council  of  Ministers  approves  the 
Commission's  request,  I  strongly  suppori 
the  position  that  the  zero  duty  binding  is 
not  negotiable  and  that  any  invitation  for 
tallLS  on  the  issue  be  declined.  Should  the 
EEC  proceed  to  restrict  access  to  Its  internal 
market  in  any  way.  the  U.S.  should  take 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  we  are  fully  compensated. 

Moreover,  for  some  time  I  have  been  dis- 
tressed by  the  continuing  actions  by  the 


EEC  to  expand  its  share  of  the  world  wheat 
flour  market  through  the  unfair  use  of 
export  subsidies.  These  subsidies  have  en- 
abled the  EEC  to  increase  its  commercial 
market  share  for  wheat  flour  from  28  per- 
cent in  the  early  60's  to  over  70  percent  in 
recent  years.  Conversely,  the  U.S.  share  has 
declined  from  28  percent  to  11  percent 
during  the  same  period.  Australia  and 
Canada  have  also  suffered  substantial  losses 
of  wheat  flour  sales  in  the  world  market. 

In  December  1975.  the  U.S.  wheat  flour 
industry  filed  a  petition  under  Section  301 
of  the  1974  Trade  Act  charging  the  EEC 
with  unfair  use  of  export  subsidies  on  wheat 
flour.  Numerous  rounds  of  bilateral  and 
OATT  consultations  since  1977  have  failed 
to  resolve  the  issue.  The  U.S.  is  currently 
pursuing  the  complaint  under  the  GATT 
Subsidies  Code. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  present 
GATT  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  EEC  will 
restrain  or  eliminate  its  export  subsidy  prac- 
tices In  the  near  future.  Consequently,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  utilize  existing  author- 
ity, re-emphasized  in  the  Standby  Export 
Subsidy  Program  In  the  1981  Farm  Bill,  to 
establish  an  export  equalization  program  in- 
volving the  use  of  subsidies  for  flour.  The 
cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  resulting  revenues  generat- 
ed by  increased  economic  activity  in  the 
U.S.  flour  industry. 

Please  keep  me  advised  on  developments 
affecting  U.S.  access  to  the  EEC  and  third- 
country  markets  for  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities as  well  as  added  value  products. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Iowa 
and  Kansas  for  their  outstanding  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, Senator  Long,  has  returned  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senators  Percy.  Helms.  Dole  and 
HuDDLESTON  In  their  resolution  on  the 
current  effort  of  the  European  Com- 
mission to  unbind  com  gluten  duties. 
For  the  most  part,  the  European  Com- 
munity denies  us  access  to  their  agri- 
cultural markets  with  variable  levies, 
and  if  they  now  take  away  the  few  re- 
maining openings  we  have  under 
GATT  to  their  markets  we  will  have 
no  access. 

It  sometimes  looks  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  If  the  only  Xhing  we  can  do  In 
trade  these  days  that  is  both  consist- 
ent with  our  obligations  and  in  our  in- 
terest is  to  withdraw  from  agreements. 
Every  trade  agreement  provides  for 
withdrawal,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Europeans  would  be  doing  if  they 
unbind  the  com  gluten  duty:  They 
would  be  withdrawing  from  one  little 
trade  agreement  obligation— worth 
probably  a  few  hundred  million  dollars 
to  this  country. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  is  enti- 
tled to  compensation  when  a  duty  is 
unbound,  but  I  am  not  sure  Europe 
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has  anything  to  pay  us  with.  So  in  ad- 
dition to  supporting  this  resolution,  I 
would  urge  the  administration  to 
check  our  trade  with  Europe  and  see 
where  we  can  unbind  out  duties— then 
we  will  have  something  to  talk  about. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  re- 
marks and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley),  who  is  also  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  simply 
want  to  add  that  it  is  very  important 
for  our  trading  allies  of  the  European 
Community  to  understand  the  extent 
and  degree  of  the  strong  opposition 
that  they  face  in  any  attempts  to 
negate  the  GATT  binding  on  com 
gluten.  The  United  States  has  paid  for 
this  agreement  through  good  faith 
concessions  during  our  negotiations  of 
the  Kermedy  round,  and  we  fully 
intend  to  see  that  the  European  Com- 
munity faces  its  obligations. 

Members  of  the  EC  must  recognize 
the  severe  economic  hardships  that 
our  agriculture  sector  presently  faces. 
Our  farmers  desperately  need  to  find 
expanded  markets,  thus,  any  deterio- 
ration of  present  markets  would  be  in- 
tolerable. As  a  representative  of  a 
major  farm  State.  I  add  my  voice  in 
sending  a  clear  message  to  the  EC 
members  that  we  cannot,  and  will  not 
sit  idly  back  if  any  action  is  taken  to 
negate  the  GATT  binding. 

I  urge  the  President  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  prove  our  firm  commit- 
ment to  U.S.  farmers,  demonstrating 
this  Government's  resolution  to  stand 
behind  binding  intemational  trade 
agreements.  The  European  Communi- 
ty has  entered  a  binding  agreement 
with  the  United  States  exempting 
such  Imports  from  duty,  and  that 
trade  treaty  is  nonnegotiable.  Any 
breach  of  that  treaty  will  inflict  an 
unjust  economic  penalty  upon  Iowa 
fanners  and  others,  which  we  should 
in  no  way  tolerate  without  painful  eco- 
nomic retaliation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  It  Is  time  to  let 
Europe,  and  our  own  people,  know 
that  American  farmers  are  first-class 
citizens  whose  economic  well-being 
will  never  be  shuffled  aside  to  cater  to 
whims  of  politicians  half  a  world 
away. 

EEC  ACTION  ON  CORN  GLUTEN 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  disappointed  with  the  recent 
action  of  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  giving  the  EEC 
Council  of  Ministers  authority  to  re- 
negotiate the  zero  duty  on  com 
gluten.  The  EEC  action  threatens  U.S. 
com  gluten  exports  worth  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1981.  This  action  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  U.S  com 


gluten   exports   and    further   depress 
U.S.  domestic  com  prices. 

Last  year,  I  addressed  the  com 
gluten  Issue  in  a  speech  before  the 
spring  1981  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  I  pointed  out  In  my 
speech  that  the  EEC's  fears  that  U.S. 
production  of  com  gluten  will  dra- 
matically Increase  is  unfounded.  The 
technology  of  high  fructose  produc- 
tion is  such  that,  even  with  Increased 
fructose  output,  com  gluten  produc- 
tion will  not  increase.  The  high  sugar 
prices  also  make  it  highly  unlikely 
that  fructose  production  will  Increase. 
Also,  gasohol  production  has  received 
low  priority  by  the  administration, 
which  reduces  funding  and  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  program.  The  decline  of 
oil  prices  has  also  hurt  the  prospects 
of  gasohol  production.  In  fact,  future 
U.S.  com  gluten  production  estimates 
have  been  dramatically  reduced. 

This  decision  by  the  EEC  Is  an  out- 
right protectionist  action  and  we 
cannot  stand  idly  by  while  It  happens. 
The  U.S.  needs  to  work  harder  for 
trade  reciprocity  and  equal  treatment 
of  our  agricultural  exports.  In  fact,  I 
have  cosponsored  trade  reciprocity  leg- 
islation and  have  also  Introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  equal  treatment  of 
our  agricultural  exports.  The  EEC 
practice  several  policies  that  restrict 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  countries 
In  the  Community  and  Interfere  with 
U.S.  farm  exports.  We  must  work  to 
stop  these  EEC  practices,  rather  than 
allow  them  to  restrict  U.S.  com  gluten 
exports. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  'EEC's  action 
and  to  voice  their  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's position  that  the  com 
gluten  Issue  Is  not  negotiable.* 

EC  ACTIONS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  this  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  United 
States  over  moves  by  the  European 
Community  to  renegotiate  the  zero 
duty  binding  on  U.S.  exports  of  com 
gluten  feed.  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  to  underline  my  deep  con- 
cem  over  the  implications  of  this  situ- 
ation for  U.S.  agricultural  trade 
policy,  and  the  need  for  this  adminis- 
tration to  take  strong  and  positive 
action  to  stand  up  for  our  rights  under 
Intemational  law. 

As  cochalrman  of  the  Senate  Export 
Caucus  and  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Intemational  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee I  have  been  pointing  out  the  need 
for  more  effective  support  of  the 
American  farmer  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment.  We  have  a  situation  now  where 
the  American  farmer  Is  not  competing 
against  foreign  farmers.  He  is  compet- 
ing against  foreign  governments.  Addi- 
tionally, he  has  been  forced  and  is  still 
being  forced  to  pay  a  substantial  part 
of  the  bill  for  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  multi- 
lateral trading  system  is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  of  the  entire  free  world.  I  want 
to  make  that  system  work,  and  to 
work  fairly  for  everyone. 

The  only  way  for  this  system,  set  up 
under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs,  to  work  is  for  the 
United  States  to  taJie  actions  needed 
to  make  it  work.  If  the  European  Com- 
munity goes  forward  with  the  proposal 
to  renegotiate  the  zero  duty  binding 
on  U.S.  com  gluten  exports,  it  will  be 
an  historic  test  of  the  entire  GATT 
system.  The  United  States  must  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  this  test  and 
take  positive  actions  to  see  that  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  are  protected. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so.  it  will  fuel  protec- 
tionist fires  that  threaten  the  entire 
system. 

We  must  recognize  the  significant 
damage  that  the  unbinding  of  this 
zero  duty  would  have  on  an  important 
U.S.  industry.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  the  EC  is  perfectly  within  its 
rights  under  the  GATT  to  take  back 
the  concessions  it  has  given  this  coun- 
try on  zero  duty  binding.  However,  the 
critical  policy  decision  for  this  country 
will  be  our  actions  in  response  to  any 
EC  action. 

The  United  States  has  paid  compen- 
sation for  this  zero  duty  binding.  We 
have  the  right  under  GATT  to  com- 
pensation In  return  if  the  EC  takes 
back  all  or  part  of  this  concession. 

If  the  EC  acts  against  our  com 
gluten  exports,  if  the  EC  or  anyone 
else  acts  to  restrict  or  modify  conces- 
sions which  this  country  has  bought 
during  Intemational  trade  talks,  then 
we  must  demand  compensation.  We 
must  demand  and  get  that  compensa- 
tion immediately.  There  must  be  no 
foot-dragging,  and  the  compensation 
must  be  fair  and  adequate. 

The  executive  branch  must  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  these  negotiations, 
and  we  must  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  place  this  country  in  a  position  of 
strength  if  such  negotiations  become  a 
reality.  If  we  are  faced  with  duty  un- 
binding on  com  gluten,  then  we  must 
face  the  EC  with  our  own  duty  un- 
binding on  products  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  them. 

If  the  GATT  is  to  work  and  to  sur- 
vive it  must  be  able  to  meet  challenges 
such  as  this.  If  the  world  is  going  to 
avoid  a  destructive  trade  war.  then 
compensation  under  the  GATT  must 
be  positive,  not  negative.  I  do  not  want 
to  retaliate  against  EC  actions  to  re- 
strict our  exports  or  com  gluten  by  re- 
stricting EC  exports  to  this  country. 
That  restricts  world  trade.  That  is  de- 
structive. I  hope  the  EC  will  not  force 
such  an  action. 

Compensation  is  imperative,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  that  compensation  is  positive. 
American  exports  to  the  EC  do  not 
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have  to  decrease  even  if  com  gluten 
exports  are  restricted,  although  I  hope 
that  they  will  not  be  restricted.  We 
have  other  products  that  we  can  ship 
to  the  EC.  We  can  sell  them  citrus.  We 
can  sell  them  beef.  We  can  sell  them 
poultry. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  get 
out-maneuvered  and  out-traded.  If  in 
past  years  our  trade  negotiators  had 
all  been  as  efficient  as  our  farmers, 
our  problems  with  agricultural  exports 
would  be  too  many  buyers  for  our 
products,  not  too  few. 

I  strongly  support  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  the  executive  branch  to 
move  quickly  and  effectively  to  sup- 
port American  agricultural  exports.* 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Percy, 
Senator  Helms,  and  others  in  support- 
ing this  resolution. 

The  resolution  places  the  Senate  on 
record  as  objecting  to  the  request  by 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munity for  a  renegotiation  of  the  zero 
duty  on  imports  of  U.S.  com  gluten  to 
the  European  Community  that  we 
agreed  on  many  years  ago. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  renegotiation  of 
the  agreement  on  com  gluten  feed  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  President  should 
take  appropriate  steps  to  protect  U.S. 
exports  of  com  gluten  feed. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  European 
Community  to  restrict  U.S.  exports  of 
com  gluten  feed  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  our  efforts  to  have  fair  trade 
relations  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  would  adversely  affect  U.S. 
farm  income  at  a  time  when  prospects 
for  1982  income  appear  to  be  poor.  We 
must  directly  and  strongly  voice  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  breaking  of  a  long- 
standing trade  agreement. 

The  export  subsidies  and  trade  bar- 
riers of  other  countries  have  already 
hurt  U.S.  farm  exports  and,  therefore, 
U.S.  farmers  and  workers.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block  has  testified 
that  European  Community  subsidies 
on  wheat  exports  alone  cost  our  pro- 
ducers more  than  60  cents  a  bushel 
last  year,  a  loss  of  over  $1^  billion  in 
net  income. 

U.S.  com  gluten  exports  to  the  Euro- 
pean Conxmunity  in  1980  amounted  to 
nearly  $500  million.  Loss  of  this  impor- 
tant market  would  further  reduce  net 
farm  income. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
approving  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  362)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  362 

Whereas  the  Conunission  of  the  European 
Communities  has  requested  the  Council  of 


Ministers  of  the  European  Communities  for 
authority  to  renegotiate  the  duty  on  com 
gluten  feed  which  is  bound  at  zero; 

Whereas  this  zero  duty  was  a  result  of 
United  States  concessions  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  Negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 

Whereas  such  approval  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  European  Communities 
would  threaten  United  States  com  gluten 
exports  and  adversely  affect  the  income  of 
United  States  com  producers  and  processors 
and  soybean  producers; 

Whereas  action  by  the  European  Commu- 
nity to  breach  a  negotiated  concession 
would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  that  would 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Communi- 
ty: 

Whereas  the  Senate  considers  that  the  im- 
position of  trade  restrictions  would  under- 
mine the  free  trading  system  covering  such 
commodities;  and 

Whereas  restrictions  on  these  American 
exports  could  seriously  affect  United  States 
and  European  relations:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  President  communicate  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  European  Com- 
munities that— 

(A)  renegotiation  of  this  binding  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  the  imposition  of  any  trade  restriction 
on  com  gluten  feed  would  be  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  our  relations  with  the  Europe- 
an Community  since  it  is  specifically  direct- 
ed against  United  States  interests,  and 

(2)  the  President  take  all  other  appropri- 
ate steps  to  protect  U.S.  exports  of  com 
gluten  feed. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 
TODAY 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  today  said  that  the  economy  is 
"dead  in  the  water." 

The  Treasury  Secretary,  in  his  com- 
ments, said  that  the  huge  deficits 
being  forecast  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  thought  to  be  causing  higher 
rates  of  interest.  The  Secretary  point- 
ed out  that  these  interest  rates  are 
devastating,  that  unless  we  do  get  In- 
terest rates  down  we  are  unlikely  to 
achieve  a  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  way  we  can  stimulate  the 
housing  market,  no  way  we  can  stimu- 
late the  automobile  market,  until  we 
get  interest  rates  down. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  today 
stressed  the  need  to  control  Govern- 
ment spending. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  key  to  prob- 
lem. 


Secretary  Regan  said  there  must  be 
major  cuts  made  in  spending  by  Con- 
gress. I  endorse  that  statement.  The 
key  to  our  problems  in  this  country 
today,  the  major  element  in  achieving 
recovery,  is  getting  Government 
spending  under  control.  It  is  totally 
out  of  control. 

Secretary  Regan  said  also  that  these 
huge  budget  deficits  cannot  be  allowed 
to  exist.  He  emphasized  that  if  these 
huge  deficits  do  continue  to  exist,  in- 
terest rates  will  continue  to  remain 
high.  If  these  interest  rates  remain 
high,  there  is  no  way,  in  my  view,  that 
a  recovery  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  that  today, 
in  the  press,  some  were  advocating  a  4- 
percent  surtax  on  income.  I  think  the 
way  to  tackle  the  problem  is  not 
through  raising  taxes,  although  that 
may  have  to  play  a  part:  the  way  to 
tackle  the  problem  is  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. 

I  have  to  be  frank  to  say  that  I  do 
not  see  anything  of  a  substantial 
nature  that  is  likely  to  be  done  in  that 
regard  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  has  never  reduced 
spending.  Last  year  was  the  closest 
that  it  came  to  it  and  it  was  only  done 
then  by  the  whiplash  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  the  key,  I  say  again, 
to  economic  recovery  is  to  control 
Government  spending,  substantially  to 
reduce  these  huge  contemplated  defi- 
cits, and,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  must 
control  spending. 

There  must  be  sharp  reductions  in 
Government  spending— sharp  reduc- 
tions, not  cosmetic  reductions.  My 
guess  is  that  what  is  going  to  happen 
is  that  there  will  be  some  cosmetic 
program  where  everybody  can  say. 
"Oh,  look  what  we  did.  We  will  not 
have  $120  billion  deficits;  we  will  only 
have  $105  billion  deficits." 

Mr.  President.  Congress  cannot  do  it 
alone,  the  administration  cannot  do  it 
alone.  If  these  huge  deficits  are  not 
curbed,  and  I  do  not  mean  in  a  cosmet- 
ic way  but  in  a  substantial  way,  this 
country  is  really,  in  my  judgment, 
heading  for  disaster. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
today  Secretary  Regan's  statement. 
Presumably,  he  is  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  he  ethphasizes  the  need 
for  major  cuts  in  spending.  That  is 
what  it  is  going  to  take  if  we  are  going 
to  get  interest  rates  down. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact.  I 
am  sure,  that  there  have  been  some 
articles  in  the  newspapers  and  some 
discussion  about  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  seeking  to  obtain  some 
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kind  of  bipartisan  consensus  that 
could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  spending 
and  perhaps  even  to  revenue  meas- 
ures, as  well,  in  hopes  of  reducing  the 
very,  very  large  deficits  that  we  are 
facing  in  the  years  ahead.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  if 
one  just  expects  government  as  usual, 
that  we  will  be  in  for  a  deficit  much 
larger  than  anything  we  have  read 
about  thus  far.  , 

In  other  words,  the  administration  s 
budget  makes  some  rosy  estimates 
which  are  being  deflowered  by  the 
passage  of  time  when  one  finds  that  it 
is  not  working  out  as  intended;  the  re- 
cpssion  is  not  subsiding;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  getting  even  worse.  The  rosy  esti- 
mates are  not  panning  out. 

The  investments  that  were  anticipat- 
ed by  the  administration,  in  particular, 
by  the  business  commimity  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  are  not  being 
made.  The  jobs  that  we  anticipated 
are  not  coming  into  being.  Further- 
more, there  were  the  assumptions  that 
Congress  will  do  certain  things  that 
the  administration  recommends.  Some 
of  them  were  impractical  to  begin 
with,  but  so  far,  there  is  less  indication 
that  it  is  going  to  work  out  that  way. 
Then  some  of  the  estimates  on  reve- 
nues, such  as  the  amount  estimated 
for  off-shore  leasing,  are  proving  to  be 
erroneous,  or  at  least  highly  optimis- 
tic, far  more  than  the  circumstances 
would  justify. 

So,  taking  all  those  things  into  ac- 
count—the assumptions  not  panning 
out  as  estimated,  the  economy  not  per- 
forming as  one  would  hope,  various 
things  that  were  never  realistic  to 
begin  with  in  the  assumptions— we 
really  anticipate  very,  very  large  defi- 
cits. In  fact,  a  couple  of  years  from 
now,  I  gain  the  impression  that  in 
terms  of  current  dollars,  we  can  antici- 
pate a  deficit  a  couple  of  years  from 
now  larger  than  the  deficit  for  the 
entire  4  Carter  years  put  together. 
And  I  know  the  Senator  was  con- 
cerned about  the  deficits  during  the 
Carter  years.  So  we  really  have  some 
serious  problems  facing  us. 

I  ask  the  Senator:  Can  he  not  under- 
stand why  the  investment  community 
feels  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  buy 
bonds  or  to  lend  money  at  anything 
other  than  very  high  interest  rates 
until  the  uncertainties  that  are  implic- 
it in  the  very  large  deficits  can  be  re- 
solved? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  feel,  is  so  right.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
prudent  individual  or  any  prudent 
businessman  could  have  any  confi- 
dence in  the  future  to  the  degree  of  in- 
vesting significant  sums  of  stockholder 
money  or  an  individual's  own  money, 
for  that  matter,  until  the  Government 
gets  back  on  a  sound  basis.  When  we 
talk  about  deficits  of  the  magnitude  of 
$100  billion  for  3  years  in  a  row— we 
know  there  is  going  to  be  in  excess  of  a 


$100  billion  deficit  this  year.  I  am  to- 
tally confident  that  there  will  be  in 
excess  of  $100  billion  next  year  in  defi- 
cits and  I  am  reasonably  sure  *here 
will  be  deficits  exceeding  $100  biuion  a 
third  year  in  a  row  and  maybe  even  a 
fourth  year  in  a  row.  The  national 
debt  is  certain  to  be  increased  by  at 
least  30  percent  in  3  years.  That  is 
what  concerns  not  only  the  business 
community  but  individual  citizens, 
they  are  cautious  in  how  they  proceed, 
how  they  invest,  how  they  spend. 

Unless  we  in  Washington  can  allay 
that  fear,  unless  we  can  create  some 
certainty  that  these  deficits  wUl  be 
eliminated  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
then  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  be 
practical  to  expect  the  country  to  get 
back  on  a  sound  recovery. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  may  be  privy  to 
some  information  that  has  not  yet 
come  to  light  publicly,  but  the  impres- 
sion I  have  at  this  moment  is  that 
unless  we  can  obtain  some  bipartisan 
cooperation  and  a  higher  degree  of 
statesmanship  that  is  par  for  the 
course  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  we  are  in  for  deficits  during 
the  next  3  years- starting  with  fiscal 
1983  and  going  through  1984  and  1985. 
that  will  add  up  to  more  than  $600  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  lot  of  deficits. 

The  Senator  was  speaking  of  $100 
billion  a  year.  We  can  anticipate  that 
it  might  be  twice  that  much.  At  the 
moment,  thank  the  merciful  Lord,  we 
have  the  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  here  to  give  us  his  thoughts 
about  this  matter.  I  was  dismayed  to 
hear  him  announce  that  he  was  going 
to  retire.  But  after  all  his  loyal  service 
to  the  country,  he  has  a  right  to  retire, 
if  he  wishes.  While  we  have  him  with 
us,  I  should  like  this  view  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  concern  the  Senator  has  is 
about  a  $100  billion  a  year  deficit  for 
the  coming  3  years.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  about  the  possibility  of  a 
$200  billion  a  year  deficit  for  the 
period  immediately  ahead  of  us? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Being  at 
once  an  optimist  and  a  conservative.  I 
cannot  envision  that  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  $200  billion  deficit. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana ably  points  out.  unless  Congress 
and  the  administration  together  are 
willing  to  take  firm,  strong  steps, 
there  may  be  deficits  of  the  magnitude 
indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Some  people  are  very 
much  upset  and  very  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  interest  rates  are  very 
high.  This  is  hurting  many  businesses, 
big  and  small,  but  the  small  business- 
men especially  are  being  crucified  by 
the  very  high  interest  rates  that  are 
prevalent  today. 

The  Senator  knows,  as  I  know,  that 
this  administration,  headed  by  a  con- 
servative President,  has  no  intention 


of  urging  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  buy  its  own  bonds,  on  the  theory 
that  for  the  Federal  Government  to  fi- 
nance this  deficit  by  buying  its  own 
bonds  and  financing  the  deficit  with 
printing  press  money  is  inflationary 
and  unsound.  That  leaves  the  Govem- 
ment  one  option— to  go  into  the  open 
market  and  start  borrowing  the  money 
available  there  by  outbidding  private 
industry  for  the  money. 

Can  the  Senator  see  what  that 
means  so  far  as  interest  rates  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  Government  Is  to  bid  in 
more  than  half  the  savings  that  are 
out  there  to  be  loaned— in  fact,  to  bid 
in  perhaps  70  percent  of  all  the  net 
savings  of  the  American  people,  in  its 
quest  for  money  to  finance  the  Feder 
al  deficit?  What  does  that  mean  for  In- 
terest rates? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  means 
that  Interest  rates  are  certain  to  shoot 
up  to  an  even  higher  rate  than  at 
present.  If  the  deficit  materializes  to 
the  degree  Indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  interest  rates  are 
almost  certain  to  be  in  the  middle  to 
high  30  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia mentioned  that  figure  without 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggesting 
it.  We  had  not  discussed  this. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  a  group  of  bankers 
from  Louisiana.  They  came  here  in  a 
delegation.  I  discussed  this  problem 
with  those  bankers,  without  revealing 
any  classified  information  to  them.  I 
discussed  it  in  the  general  light  we  are 
discussing  It  here.  One  of  the  group, 
who  I  believe  was  speaking  for  the 
others,  a  man  perhaps  as  well  versed 
in  economics  as  anybody  else  In  Louisi- 
ana, stated  to  me  that  If  that  Is  going 
to  happen,  we  can  anticipate  Interest 
rates  above  30  percent. 

What  would  that  mean  for  the  econ- 
omy? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The 
economy,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury— and  it  Is  In  accord 
with  my  own  thinking— is  dead  In  the 
water  now,  with  Interest  rates  at  16.5 
percent.  If  the  Interest  rates  are  dou- 
bled, we  will  scarcely  be  in  the  water. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
very  much  that  some  sort  of  biparti- 
san cooperation  can  be  achieved  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress. That  means  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  those  who 
exercise  a  position  of  responsibility,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

If  we  are  unable  to  act  affirmatively 
and  effectively  in  this  area,  If  both 
sides  In  this  election  year  are  to  prac- 
tice politics  as  usual,  politics  to  the 
utmost,  then  I  fear  very  much  for  the 
consequences  so  far  as  this  Nation  Is 
concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  another  great  depression.  I  hope 
we  will  be  emerging  from  this  reces- 
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sion  sometime  soon.  However,  it  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  decision  t^at  is  going  to  move  us 
from  a  recession  into  recovery  and 
Into  good  times  has  to  be  made  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Also,  some  decisions 
must  be  made  right  here  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes.  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Part  of  the  decision  is  whether  the 
Democrats  are  willing  to  put  aside  par- 
tisan differences  and  Join  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  to  re- 
solve differences,  considering  the  con- 
sequences of  not  resolving  differences. 

When  we  are  speaking  in  terms  of 
deficits  such  as  those  we  are  discussing 
here,  can  the  Senator  see  any  other  re- 
sponsible course  for  the  Democrats 
than  to  offer  to  meet  the  President 
halfway  in  trying  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  hope 
Democrats  and  Republicans  will  put 
aside  partisan  considerations;  because 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  are  right,  and  I 
think  we  are  right,  this  country  is  in 
for  very  severe  economic  difficulties: 
more  and  more  unemployment,  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates,  less  and  less 
opportunity  for  progress  and  economic 
recovery. 

So.  unless  we  put  aside  partisan  poli- 
tics and  really  get  down  to  some 
major,  substantial  reductions  in  spend- 
ing, and  perhaps,  along  with  it  an  in- 
crease in  taxes,  I  do  not  see  any  way 
we  can  pull  ourselves  out  for  a  long 
time. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
relying  on  Congress,  as  they  must  do. 
and  on  the  administration,  as  they 
must  do.  to  work  together  to  figure  a 
way  out  of  a  very  difficult  economic 
situation  fathered  by  uncontrolled 
Federal  spending.  It  is  a  difficulty  into 
which  the  people's  representatives  got 
the  people.  Now  we  have  to  find  some 
way  to  get  them  out  of  it.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  indicated, 
unless  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans put  aside  partisan  consider- 
ations, it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  no  other 
Senator  In  this  body  has  more  consist- 
ently tried  to  maintain  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  tried  to  protect  the  fiscal 
solvency  of  this  Government,  as  well 
as  the  traditional  values  that  have 
saved  this  great  Nation,  in  good  times 
and  bad.  than  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  His  father  defi- 
nitely set  the  pattern  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  pursued  so  well 
In  his  own  style,  as  a  worthy  successor. 

I  hope  that  the  sort  of  statesman- 
ship the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
provided  to  this  Nation  will  continue 
to  prevail  in  the  Senate.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  can  be  de- 


pended upon  to  put  his  support  behind 
whatever  measure  a  substantial 
number  of  Senators  can  agree  upon— 
and.  it  is  hoped,  the  leadership  in  the 
House  can  agree  upon— to  resolve  this 
difference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  something 
is  done,  it  will  probably  require  that 
there  be  some  latitude  for  people  to 
differ.  For  example,  it  may  be  that  in 
trying  to  reduce  spending,  some  may 
want  to  reduce  one  item,  some  may 
want  to  reduce  another.  I  hope  we  will 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution, that  if  you  want  to  cut  one 
item,  you  have  to  offer  something  in 
its  place,  so  that  we  will  not  have 
these  proposed  budget  balances  where 
someone  says.  "Strike  out  the  item 
that  would  save  $10  billion  and  substi- 
tute for  that  an  instruction  to  elimi- 
nate $10  billion  in  extravagance." 

It  should  be  meaningful  savings  to 
replace  a  saving  if  they  want  to  strike 
it  out. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  so  right. 

I  hope  that  the  Budget  Committee 
will  bring  in  a  budget  figure  on  the 
spending  side  low  enough  to  make  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  deficit  be- 
cause if  they  bring  in  a  high  budget 
figure  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  reduce  below  such  a  figure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Budget  Committees 
and  their  leadership,  and  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives leadership  as  I  am  the  Senate 
leadership,  but  I  have  high  regard  for 
both.  Certainly  as  to  the  Senate  lead- 
ership, I  well  understand  and  know 
those  men  Intimately.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  Senate  will  Just  encourage 
its  Budget  Committee  to  do  its  duty  as 
that  committee  will  see  it.  they  will 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  us  a 
budget  resolution  that  will  get  the 
deficits  down  within  the  kinds  of 
limits  that  this  Nation  can  afford. 

But  there  must  be  encouragement. 
People  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but 
sometimes  they  do  not  get  enough  en- 
couragement, and  the  President  must 
encourage  them  to  do  that,  not  Just 
Senators,  because  when  someone 
moves  to  reduce  some  item  that  is  very 
popular  and  affects  large  numbers  of 
people  he  needs  encouragement. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
true,  and  I  think  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary was  perhaps  trying  to  do  that  in 
his  television  statement  and  appear- 
ance today. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. We  have  splendid  men  and 
women  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
have  confidence  in  them.  I  do  hope 
that  whatever  is  done  is  not  Just  of  a 
cosmetic  nature;  that  would  not  solve 
the  problem  and  could  even  aggravate 
it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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unfinished  busi- 


The  PRESIDING 
clerk  will  state  the 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

AMKKDKENT  NO.  1^44 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sk.  4.  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  When  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
the  floor,  each  Senator  shall  vote  from  the 
assigned  desk  of  the  Senator.". 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Randolph  the 
name  of  Mr.  Exon  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  1244.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  he  may  have  a  fuller  at- 
tendance to  hear  his  remarks? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind.  If  we  hsul  television,  millioris 
would  hear  my  remarks,  but  as  it  is, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I,  I 
suppose,  can  discuss  this  together 
without  disturbing  other  Members.  I 
am  sure  they  all  have  their  office 
loudspeakers  on,  and  they  are  waiting 
in  breathless  anticipation  of  what  we 
may  say  to  each  other.  I  think  that  is 
adequate,  and  I  shall  decline  to  accept 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  permit  me  to  say  that  while  I 
differ  with  the  Senator  on  the  issue  I 
highly  admire  the  Senator  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  man  who  serves  his 
country  loyally  and  with  great  devo- 
tion. I  believe  that  his  views  fully  de- 
serve to  be  heard  by  every  Member  of 
this  body  whether  they  are  here  or 
not. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  if  the 
Senator  does  not  have  an  adequate  au- 
dience to  hear  his  remarks  on  this 
issue  I  wish  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  thinks  he 
is  entitled  to  be  heard  and  deserves  to 
be  heard  by  every  Senator  whether 
they  hear  him  or  not. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  flattered  by 
the  opinion  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  Just  expressed.  Whether 
it  is  merited  or  not.  flattery  can  be  en- 
joyed even  if  it  is  undeserved,  and  I 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  anyone  else.  But  I 
think  that  what  we  are  going  to  say 
today  to  each  other  will  be  reported 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
points  out.  it  is  going  to  be  spread 
broadly  and  widely  to  the  world  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  do  not  think 
that   that   is   broad   enough   or   wide 
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enough,  and  if  we  only  had  those  tele- 
vision cameras  on.  just  think  of  the 
audience  we  would  have. 

But  I  am  willing  to  go  forward  be- 
cause I  believe  that  perhaps  I  have  the 
most  important  audience  in  the  world 
on  this  subject,  which  is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  He  is  my  audience.  He 
is  my  trout.  He  is  the  one  I  am  angling 
for  today,  and  I  do  not  need  anyone 
else  as  long  as  I  have  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  If  he  were  not  here,  then 
that  might  be  different. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by  an- 
swering a  question  that  was  asked  yes- 
terday by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN).  He  rose  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolution  20 
and    as  I  recall,  made  the  comment 
that  the  televised  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  have  been  described  as  an 
electronic    Hansard,    which    is    true. 
That  phrase  has  been  used.  But  he 
asked  for  information  concerning  the 
use  of  television  in  other  national  leg- 
islatures. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ever  got  a  full 
answer.   In   the   huriy  buriy   of  the 
debate,    that    question    was    not    an- 
swered,  and  I  wish  to  complete  the 
record  today  by  supplying  that  answer 
because  it  was,  in  fact,  the  subject  of 
testimony  in  the  Rules  Committee  just 
a  year  ago,  in  April  1981,  and  any  of 
those  who  are  Interested  in  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations  with  television 
should  go  back  and  look  at  the  tran- 
script of  those  hearings. 

The  witness  before  the  committee 
was  Roger  Davidson,  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  he  testi- 
fied that  more  than  20  national  legis- 
latures now  permit  television  coverage 
of  floor  proceedings  either  in  whole  or 
In  part.  Twenty  nations  in  the  world 
are  now  televising  their  proceedings. 
The  United  States,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  great  technological  leader  of 
the   world,   shuns   this   technological 

Mr.  ix)NG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  many  nations  do  not  have  elec- 
tronic television  of  their  proceedings? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the  brightest  math- 
ematicians In  the  Senate  as  a  result  of 
his  long  years  of  service  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  do  not  think  he 
needs  a  poor  country  lawyer  from 
Maryland  to  subtract  20  from  the  total 
number  of  nations  for  him. 

But  let  me  go  ahead  and  tell  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  little  bit 
more  about  these  legislatures. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  wlU  It  sur- 
prise the  Senator  to  know  there  are 
more  than  100  nations  on  Earth? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Some  of  them  are 
very  poor,  less  advanced  nations.  Does 


the  Senator  from  Louisiana  want  to  be 
among  the  poor  and  less  advanced  na- 
tions, or  does  he  want  to  be  out  in 
front  with  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  that  are  pressing  forward? 

Mr.  LONG.  But  for  whatever  reason, 
does  not  It  follow  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  that  if  there  are  100  na- 
tions out  there  and  20  are  using  televi- 
sion, 80  as  of  now  it  appears  have  de- 
cided the  other  way  around?  So  I 
think  that  will  give  him  about  one 
vote  In  five. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  wish  to  make 
some  careful  analysis  of  who  is  using  it 
and  who  is  not  using  it,  and  I  wish  to 
be  In  the  company  of  those  forward 
thinking  and  progressive  nations  that 
are  advancing  their  technologies.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the 
number  20  wUl  Increase  very  rapidly, 
and  I  hope  It  will  Increase  by  one  In 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  the  British,  the  English, 
House  of  Commons  Is  on  television  or 
not?  I  am  asking  him  because  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  the  question.  Can 
the  Senator  tell  me  whether  they  have 
television  over  there  or  not? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  have  television 
coverage  on  some  occasions  In  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  on  a 
gavel-to-gavel  basis,  but  it  Is  on  certain 
selected  occasions. 

They  also  have  other  electronic  cov- 
erage, as  I  think  we  have  all  been  par- 
ticularly aware  In  recent  days,  because 
there  have  been  broadcasts  of  the 
voices  of  t.-.e  Prime  Minister  and  other 
British  officials  responding  to  ques- 
tions In  Parliament. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  just  wanted  to  find  It 
out  from  the  Senator  because  I  rely 
upon  him  as  my  best  expert.  After  all, 
he  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee bringing  us  Information  on  the 
subject.  I  gained  the  Impression  some- 
where that  the  British  Parliament 
once  was  on  television  and  they  decid- 
ed to  take  It  out.  I  wondered  if  the 
Senator  knew  about  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  raised  that  question  because 
Mr.  Davidson.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  last  year,  made 
this  very  point,  and  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  his  testimony: 

Interestingly,  no  State  legislature  has 
halted  television  coverage  once  that  cover- 
age has  been  inaugurated. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  make  clear,  is 
rot  dealing  with  national  legislatures. 
It  deals  with  State  legislatures.  And  In 
49  of  the  50  States  of  this  UnlorK  legis- 
lative proceedings  have  been  or  are 
being  televised,  and  In  20  of  our  States 
of  this  Union,  some  form  of  dally  cov- 


erage  Is   presented  during  legislative 
sessions. 

So  here  we  have  not  only  just  20  na- 
tions but  20  States  of  the  Union  that 
are  already  giving  dally  coverage;  49 
States  are  giving  some  coverage;  and, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Davidson  knows— and  he 
is  our  expert— where  it  has  been 
begun,  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 

The  Senator  asks  about  Great  Brit- 
ain. Let  me  add  that  Japan.  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  the  Nether- 
lands. Italy.  Israel,  Austria,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  among  the  nations  that  permit  tel- 
evision. Some  of  them  permit  it  for 
debate,  others  for  ceremonial  occa- 
sions, but  in  all  of  those  countries.  It  is 
clear  that  they  have  it. 

The  Senator  says  he  might  want  to 
be  among  the  majority.  I  doubt  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
maintain  that  position  if  he  thought 
about  it  very  carefully  because  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  reflect 
that  the  countries  I  have  mentioned 
are  free  world  countries.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve—and the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
televise  their  preceedlngs.  In  any 
event,  I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  David- 
son testified  about  any  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  televise 
their  parliamentary  preceedings. 

I  think  It  Is  better  for  us  to  associate 
with  the  practices  of  the  free  world 
which  give  a  more  open  expression, 
and  not  to  those  authoritarian  govern- 
ments that  do  not  permit  the  free  flow 
of  Information  about  governmental  ac- 
tivities. 

But  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  another  very 
brief  thing  about  this  whole  subject.  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  which  is  in  front  of 
him  and  look  on  the  back  page  of  that 
Record  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and 
read  there  the  notice: 


CoKGRESSioHAL  RECORD:  The  public  pro- 
ceedings of  each  House  of  Congress,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Official  Reporters  thereof, 
are  printed  pursuant  to  directions  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  as  authorized 
by  appropriate  provisions  of  Title  44.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  published  for  each  day 
that  one  or  both  Houses  are  In  session,  ex- 
cepting very  infrequent  Instances  when  two 
or  more  unusually  small  consecutive  issues 
are  printed  at  one  time,  f  The  Congressional 
Record  wUl  be  furnished  by  mail  to  sub- 
scribers, free  of  postage,  for  $104  for  six 
months.  $208  per  year,  or  purchased  for  $1 
per  copy,  payable  in  advance.  The  semi- 
monthly CongresslorAl  Record  Index  may 
be  purchased  for  $1  per  copy,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Remit  check  or  money  order. 

So  the  citizens  of  this  country,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  Is  happening  In 
Congress,  have  to  shell  out  $1  to  get 
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this  Congressional  Record,  $1  to  get 
it,  $208  a  year. 

Is  that  an  adequate  means  of  provid- 
ing information  about  what  goes  on  in 
Congress?  Do  we  expect  citizens  of 
this  country  on  the  15th  of  April  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  then,  in  addition, 
to  pay  $208  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  In  Congress? 

This  is  the  point:  A  short  time  ago 
an  annual  subscription  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  cost  $75.  I  talked 
to  a  friend  of  mine  a  month  or  so  ago, 
and  he  said  that  as  a  boy  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  that  he  subscribed  to  it  for  about 
$2.50— now  $208  a  year. 

Maybe  we  cannot  control  the  price 
of  the  Record  because  the  paper  costs 
more,  we  know  that:  the  ink  costs 
more:  postage  costs  more;  we  are 
paying  more  to  the  employees  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office— perhaps 
not  as  much  as  we  should  but  more 
than  we  did.  Everything  is  more  ex- 
pensive, so  the  cost  of  tne  Congres- 
sional Record  may  be  justified.  But  it 
is  a  lot  of  money.  $208.  It  may  go  up.  I 
am  not  making  this  as  an  official  pre- 
diction as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  but  it  could  go 
up  within  a  decade  to  $500  a  year— 
maybe. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  available  in  most 
libraries,  most  university  libraries, 
public  libraries,  law  libraries?  Is  the 
Congressional  Record  not  available? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor asked  that  question  because  it  was 
my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  dis- 
tribute the  subscriptions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  libraries— com- 
munity libraries  and  academic  librar- 
ies—in the  free  State  of  Maryland.  But 
the  number  that  are  now  available  to 
be  distributed  by  Members  are  very  se- 
verely curtailed. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  just  ponder  over  the  fact  that  in  the 
very  recent  past,  the  cost  of  that  has 
gone  up  from  $75  a  year  to  $208  a 
year,  making  the  number  of  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  can  subscribe  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  very  much  smaller. 
If  the  cost  goes  higher,  if  it  reaches 
that  figure  about  which  some  people 
have  speculated,  of  $500  a  year,  then  it 
seems  to  me  Congress  would  be  duty- 
bound  to  find  some  alternative  way  of 
informing  the  public  about  its  activi- 
ties. Television  is  one  of  those  ways. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  any  event,  regardless 
of  how  one  comes  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  Record,  if  he  is  seeking  informa- 
tion, is  not  that  far  superior  to  what  it 


would  be  if  you  are  watching  television 
every  hour  the  Senate  is  in  session 
waiting  for  someone  to  state  some- 
thing you  are  interested  in  hearing? 

The  Senator  knows  that  even  Sena- 
tors usually  find  ways  to  be  absent 
from  the  floor  except  when  somethint 
is  being  said  here  they  are  interested 
in  hearing.  Is  it  not  better  for  one  to 
take  the  Record  and  look  for  what  he 
wants  or  what  someone  is  referring  to 
what  he  wants,  take  the  index  and 
find  it  rather  than  to  watch  a  program 
all  day  long  for  someone  to  make  the 
speech  or  to  provide  the  information 
he  is  hoping  will  be  provided  here? 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the-chair.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  it  may 
not  be  a  question  of  which  is  better.  It 
may  be  a  question  that  the  Record 
will  not  be  available:  that,  at  $208.  the 
local  library  is  not  going  to  subscribe 
to  it:  that  with  the  reduced  number  of 
subscriptions  that  you  and  I  can  dis- 
tribute in  our  State,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  give  it  to  them;  that  the 
Record  simply  Is  not  going  to  be  avail- 
able. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  we  are 
looking  at,  when  It  gets  more  expen- 
sive. Let  me  just  philosophize  a  little 
bit  about  what  is  happening  in  this 
whole  Government  Information  pic- 
ture. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
know  that  the  Federal  Register  in 
February  cost  $75  and  that  today  the 
cost  of  subscribing  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister is  $300  a  year?  I  think  that  means 
that  there  are  going  to  be  fewer 
people  subscribing  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister because  the  difference  l>etween 
$75  payable  2  months  ago  and  $300 
payable  today  is  going  to  scare  off  sub- 
scrll)ers.  There  are  going  to  be  fewer 
people  who  have  access  to  Information 
about  the  Government. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
know  that  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  recently  cost  $130  and  it  now 
costs  $150? 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide trend  to  making  infor- 
mation about  what  happens  Inside 
Government  more  expensive  and. 
therefore,  less  accessible  to  the  ordi- 
nary citizen.  We  are  choking  off  infor- 
mation about  Government. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  point  a  finger 
of  blame  at  any  single  person  or  any 
party  or  any  organization,  because  this 
is  Government-wide. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  that  we  would 
like  to  be  distributing  more  Congres- 
sional Records,  rather  than  less.  But 
that  If  we  are  to  be  In  any  way  respon- 
sible in  a  fiscal  sense,  we  have  to 
charge  what  the  costs  of  the  produc- 
tion are  and.  therefore,  we  have  the 
annual  subscription  up  to  $208. 

This  is  happening  all  over.  I  was  ad- 
vised just  today  that  an  important 
publication   Issued   by   the   Drug   En- 


forcement Administration  was  accom- 
panied recently  by  an  enclosed  little 
note: 

This  is  the  last  free  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion you  will  receive  from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  If  you  want  it  in  the 
future,  you  must  pay  for  a  subscription. 

No  more  free  Information  coming 
out  on  a  broad-scaled  basis  from  that 
organization. 

You  can  go  through  this  Govern- 
ment, department  by  department, 
agency  by  agency.  They  are  demand- 
ing user  fees— that  is  just  another 
polite  way  of  saying  they  are  going  to 
make  you  pay— user  fees  for  the  infor- 
mation that  comes  out.  Nobody  is 
trying  to  get  rich  on  it;  nobody  Is 
going  to  make  a  profit  on  it.  We  are 
trying  to  say  that  the  people  who  use 
the  information  at  least  can  pay  for 
the  paper  and  ink  that  it  costs  to 
convey  that  information  from  the 
Government  office  to  the  person  who 
is  involved. 

So  we  are  talking  alx>ut  a  tendency 
forced  upon  Government  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  information.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20  addresses  itself  to  that.  It  is 
the  only  opportunity  that  I  see  in  the 
near  future  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
to  make  some  information  more  avail- 
able to  the  public  rather  than  less 
available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  some- 
one wants  to  know  what  was  said  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  would  not  be  the 
efficient  way,  if  one  is  concerned 
about  cost,  one  could  put  a  whole 
volume  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  a  simple  little  electronic  tape.  In 
due  course,  you  could  put  it  on  a  video 
cassette  small  enough  to  put  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand  and  simply  make 
that  available  to  the  people.  They  can 
go  through  it  page  by  page,  including 
the  index,  and  find  whatever  they 
want.  Is  that  not  a  more  practical  way 
to  get  the  information  than  to  sit 
there  all  year  long  watching  Senators 
talk  about  something  that  people  are 
not  interested  in,  hoping  at  some  point 
they  will  discuss  something  they  are 
interested  in? 

Mr.  MATHIAS., Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  think 
the  American  people  could  make  their 
own  choice  about  that.  If  they  want  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
giving  his  inimitable  wit  and  wisdom 
to  the  Senate,  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  that  opportunity,  that  privilege. 
I  think  they  will  benefit  from  it.  If 
they  want  to  turn  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  off,  they  can  just  merely 
reach  out  to  that  tube  and  go  "click," 
and  he  is  off.  And  I  think  the  people 
are  big  enough  and  grown  up  enough 
and  mature  enough  to  make  that  deci- 
sion on  whether  they  want  to  have 
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you  on  or  you  off,  or  me  on  or  me  off, 
and  they  can  click  me  just  as  fast  as 
they  can  click  you.  I  am  willing  to  give 
the  American  people  the  opportunity 
to  click,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them 
have  the  opportunity  to  click  on  as 
well  as  to  click  off.  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

further? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  was  once  a  Con- 
gressional Record  reader  before  he 
became  a  Senator.  Back  in  those  days, 
his  father  was  a  U.S.  Senator.  When  I 
would  get  the  Congressional  Record, 
the  only  thing  I  was  interested  in 
reading  was  what  Senator  Long,  my 
father.  Huey  Long,  had  to  say.  And  I 
would  take  the  Record  and  page 
through  it  and  see  if  Huey  Long  said 
something.  What  the  House  said  was 
totally  irrelevant.  I  would  take  the 
Senate  and  page  through  the  Senate 
and  see  what  Huey  Long  said. 

And  he  was  an  articulate  and  rather 
verbose  Senator.  He  did  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing back  in  those  days.  So.  as  often  as 
not.  I  was  not  disappointed.  "Sure 
enough,   here   is   a  speech   by   Huey 

Long."  ,j  .  ..  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  could  mterrupt 

the  Senator  to  say.  Uke  father,  like 

Mr  LONG.  But.  if  I  had  to  sit  there 
and  listen  to  all  these  other  Senators 
make  speeches  in  order  to  hear  my 
own  father  speak,  I  think  I  would  have 
left.  I  think  I  would  have  said: 

1  am  not  going  to  sit  around  here  and 
listen  to  all  those  other  people  make  speech- 
es that  I  am  not  interested  in.  All  I  want  to 
hear  is  what  Senator  Long  said,  not  the 
other  fellows.  I  am  not  Interested  in  them. 

At  least,  the  Record  has  that  advan- 
tage. You  do  not  have  to  hear  all  the 
stuff  you  are  not  interested  in. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  if  you  have  it  on 
television,  you  can  hear  what  you  are 
interested  in,  and  that  is  the  differ- 
ence, whether  you  are  going  to  accen- 
tuate the  positive  or  accentuate  the 
negative.  And  I  would  rather  accentu- 
ate the  positive  here  and  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  turn  them  on,  and  you 
have  the  privilege  of  turning  them  off. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  you  are  seeking  infor- 
mation, I  have  done  it  and  I  assume 
the  Senator  has  done  it  also,  if  you  are 
doing  what  I  did  back  in  law  school  or 
when  I  was  a  collegiate  debator  and 
you  are  seeking  information  about 
some  subject,  you  are  not  going  to  go 
to  some  TV  set  and  turn  that  thing  on 
and  listen  to  it  for  days  on  end  hoping 
to  find  out  about  a  subject.  You  will 
take  the  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  see  what  these  people  said 
on  that  subject  and  you  will  go  look  at 
the  speeches  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject. You  will  not  waste  your  time  sit- 
ting in  the  Senate  Gallery  or  doing 
the  same  thing  with  electronics  sitting 
there  waiting  indefinitely  for  one  to 
make  the  speech  you  are  interested  in. 


You  are  going  to  find  the  information 
you  want  and  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  read,  because  it  would  be  com- 
pletely ridiculous  to  do  it  any  other 

way. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Is  that  the  Senator  s 

question  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Do  you  agree  with 

that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  say,  no,  I  must  re- 
spectfully advise  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  a 
businessman  who  was  interested  in  tax 
legislation,  if  I  were  a  school  teacher 
who  was  interested  in  educational  leg- 
islation—you can  take  any  subject  of 
interest— and  I  knew  that  there  was  to 
be  a  debate  on  that  subject,  I  would 
find  it  extremely  interesting,  not  just 
to  hear  what  my  particular  favorite 
Senator  said  on  it,  although  that 
might  be  a  high  point  of  interest,  but 
to  have  available  the  entire  debate.  I 
think  that  there  will  be  an  Interest 
that  goes  beyond  just  the  information 
derived  from  the  printed  page. 

I  have  used  as  an  example  several 
times  during  the  course  of  the  last  few 
days  the  remarkable  discourse  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
history  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  I  am 
not  sure  that  very  many  people  would 
be  tempted  to  put  up  a  dollar  to  buy 
this  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record— that  is  what  it  costs  now,  a 
dollar— because  they  knew  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  a  speech 
in  here  on  the  history  of  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

That  sounds  like  pretty  dry  stuff.  I 
am  not  sure,  as  against  the  other 
things  that  you  can  spend  a  dollar  for 
today,  you  would  buy  that  copy  of  the 
Record  to  get  Professor  Moynihan's 
history  lecture  on  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, as  important  as  that  subject 
may  be,  as  current  as  that  subject  may 

be. 

But  even  if  you  did  put  up  the 
dollar,  I  think  you  would  have  gotten 
more  out  of  listening  to  Senator  Moy- 
nihan  deliver  that  lecture  on  the 
Senate  noor,  his  description  of  how 
the  names  of  geographical  features  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  were  parallel 
with  the  names  of  geographical  fea- 
tures in  his  own  State  of  New  York; 
that  a  creek  named  for  Queen  Char- 
lotte, the  wife  of  King  George  III,  ex- 
isted in  the  Falkland  Islands  as  it  did 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  verve, 
the  spirit  with  which  he  delivered  that 
history  lesson,  gave  it  a  certain  value 
that  the  printed  page  simply  does  not 
^ave.  .,  ^,    .     , 

That  would  have  been  available  had 
television  cameras  been  on  in  the 
Senate  when  that  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered. Because  of  the  extraordinary  im- 
portance of  the  Falklands  this  week  in 
the  events  of  the  world.  I  think  it 
would  have  had  a  wide  audience.  It 
would  have  been  available  not  only  for 
the  original  broadcast,  the  live  broad- 


cast, but.  as  the  Senator  suggests,  you 
could  go  back  later  and  pick  out  those 
portions  of  particular  public  interest 
and  rebroadcast  them  because  they 
are  preserved:  they  are  those  moments 
in  history  caught  in  time  to  be  called 
back  again  when  they  are  needed, 
when  there  is  an  interest  in  them. 

The  point  that  I  really  want  to  make 
in  this  debate  today  is  that  the  pres- 
sure of  economics  is  closing  down  in- 
formation on  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  costs  of  print- 
ing the  Congressional  Record  have 
forced  the  price  to  be  $208  a  year.  100 
times  what  it  was  a  generation  ago. 
That  means  that  there  will  be  fewer 
Congressional  Records  in  proportion 
to  our  population.  It  means  that  the 
Federal  Register  has  gone,  just  this 
year,  as  young  as  the  year  still  is,  from 
$75  to  $300.  The  Commerce  Business 
Daily  has  gone  from  $130  to  $150.  The 
departments,  in  all  of  their  publica- 
tions, are  reducing  their  budgets,  and 
that  means  reducing  the  volume  of  cir- 
culation. 

This  has  reached  a  point  where  I 
find  it  a  matter  of  concern. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  turn 
around,  in  a  hurry,  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  I  do  not  see  that 
we  can  immediately  lower  the  sub- 
scription prices.  We  have  to  think  cre- 
atively about  what  we  can  do  to  pro- 
vide more  information  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  what  their  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  day  by  day. 

One  of  the  creative  proposals  is  to 
bring  television   into   the   Senate.   It 
may  be  that  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
public  to  participate  in  these  proceed- 
ings through  television,  they  may  not 
only  find  particular  subjects  in  which 
they   are    interested   but   there   may 
even  be— perhaps  not  likely  but  there 
may  even  be— some  incidental  bits  of 
information  and  knowledge  about  the 
Senate,  its  work,  and  its  Members  that 
they  will   find  useful   in  their  daily 
lives. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  please  un- 
derstand that  there  are  arguments  on 
both  sides.  At  least  I  am  prepared  to 
agree   that   there   are   arguments   on 
both  sides. 

I  believe  there  are  pluses  and  min- 
uses on  both  sides.  I  agree  that  there 
is  a  plus  to  what  the  Senator  is  argu- 
ing, that  it  would  be  nice,  for  anybody 
who  wants  to,  to  tune  in  and  see  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  session  whenever  he 
wants  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  is  a  plus. 
In  due  course.  I  will  discuss  the  mi- 
nuses. I  do  not  think  the  pluses  out- 
weigh the  minuses. 

With  regard  to  the  availability  of  in- 
formation, I  think  that  we  can  agree 
that  in  any  event  we  are  still  going  to 
find  it  necessary  to  print  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  that  that  is  still  going 
to  be  the  research  document  that  will 
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be  used  by  scholars  or  by  lawyers  or  by 
whoever  is  seeking  legislative  history 
and  seeking  to  find  the  arguments 
that  were  made  when  a  particular  de- 
cision was  taken  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  or 
to  even  currently  discuss  and  research 
what  is  being  said  for  and  against 
varying  sides  of  an  issue  to  help  shape 
legislation. 

The  printed  word  is  still  going  to  be 
there,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
that  is  what  you  are  going  to  be  using, 
whether  you  are  using  it  electronically 
or  using  it  some  other  way. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  argument,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  continue  to  do  so  and  those  in 
favor  of  his  side  will  continue  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  nice  for  people  to  look  in 
and  see  it  live,  to  see  what  is  going  on 
here,  to  hear  the  speech  the  Senator 
just  made.  I  can  understand  that. 

In  due  course  I  will  make  my  argu- 
ment why  I  do  not  think  that  that  Jus- 
tifies the  liabilities  that  go  with  it, 
that  what  you  are  gaining  will  not 
offset  what  you  are  losing  when  you 
do  this. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  concede  to  me  that  as  far  as  re- 
search is  concerned,  people  are  still 
going  to  be  using  that  printed  page  for 
research.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
nice  to  hear  how  Senator  Mathias  said 
it  when  he  made  his  eloquent  speech. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  study- 
ing the  issue,  studying  the  relative 
merits  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  and 
why  one  might  be  better  than  the 
other,  I  would  still  resort  to  the  print- 
ed page. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I 
observe  that  I  do  not  think  he  has  yet 
addressed  himself  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  going  to  be  fewer  Records  in 
proportion  to  the  population:  that  as 
the  price  of  the  Recori)  has  gone  up,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen,  sitting  In  his  small  town  In  a 
remote  parish  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  shell  out  $208  In  order  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  Record. 

That  Is  my  concern,  that  we  are  clos- 
ing down  access  to  information,  not 
because  of  any  design  to  deny  the 
people  of  the  United  States  informa- 
tion about  their  Government,  but  be- 
cause the  hard  facts  of  life  are  making 
it  more  difficult  for  people  to  get  the 
departmental  reports,  the  agency  pub- 
lications, the  Federal  Register,  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily.  All  of  these 
things  are  less  accessible  l)ecause  they 
cost  more. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  just  finish 
this  thought.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  waiting,  and  I  know  he 
wants  to  speak.  I  am  anxious  that  he 
should. 

Let  me  finish  with  this  thought:  As 
we  see  Information  getting  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  because  it  is  more  ex- 


pensive, not  because  there  is  any 
Machiavellian  design  to  deny  people 
but  because  it  is  more  expensive,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  then  it  occurs 
to  me  that  we  have  some  duty  to  ex- 
plore other  means  of  providing  infor- 
mation. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  raised 
the  question  whether  or  not  we  would 
continue  publishing  the  Congression- 
al Record.  I  only  want  to  say  to  him 
that  as  long  as  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the 
Congressional  Record  will  be  printed 
at  whatever  cost.  But  its  availability  to 
the  public  is  another  question.  That  is 
a  totally  different  question.  We  can 
have  the  Record  printed  for  our  Inter- 
nal purposes,  and  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land and  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  and 
the  citizens  of  Colorado  might  not 
ever  see  it  because  each  copy  would  be 
of  such  astronomical  cost. 

My  concern,  really,  is  what  we  can 
do  to  be  fair  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try In  helping  them  to  understand 
these  complex,  difficult  issues  and  the 
kinds  of  forces  that  are  bearing  down 
upon  their  lives  in  a  very  personal  way 
and  giving  to  almost  every  American 
citizen  the  sense  that  he  or  she  is  a 
pawn  being  moved  by  forces  that  are 
not  only  not  understood  but  not  un- 
derstandable. Instead  of  being  able  to 
help  people  deal  with  this  sense  of 
frustration  and  this  sense  of  power- 
lessness  in  the  face  of  great  forces,  we 
see  that  their  access  to  Information 
which  might  help  them  Is  being  nar- 
rowed. 

I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  try  to 
widen  that  access.  Television  in  the 
Senate  may  not  be  a  panacea:  it  may 
not  be  like  Hadacol.  It  may  not  cure 
all  the  ills;  but  it  might  contribute  in  a 
small  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  be  so  kind  as  to  yield,  he 
has  been  generous.  The  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  when  one  seeks  in- 
formation that  is  available  from  the 
congressional  data  base— I  am  not 
talking  at>out  reading  it  in  the  press  or 
hearing  a  live  debate.  I  am  talking 
about  seeking  Information  on  what 
this  Senator  said,  what  the  other  Sen- 
ator said,  what  arguments  were  made, 
and  why  these  fellows  did  that.  When 
one  seeks  to  do  that.  In  due  course, 
there  will  be  available  through  the 
electronic  media  a  means  whereby  one 
can  call  on  the  telephone  some 
number— perhaps  a  library.  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  will  be  some  Information 
source— and  simply  say,  "Please  make 
available  to  me  Senator  Mathias' 
speech  on  April  15,  1982."  At  that 
point,  almost  Instantly,  there  will 
appear  on  the  television  set  the  speech 
of  Senator  Mathias  starting  at  page 
whatever  it  is  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  they  can  simply  read  it 
through.  It  will  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  means  of  a  telephone 
wire,  to  a  television  tube. 


I  am  not  the  most  versed  on  elec- 
tronic developments,  but  that  type  of 
thing  has  the  newspapers  so  much 
worried  right  now  that  they  have  un- 
doubtedly called  on  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  because  they  have  called  on 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  They 
want  to  see  that  these  new  electronic 
developments  do  not  preclude  them 
from  using  the  same  method  in  order 
to  reach  the  public.  The  Senator,  I  am 
sure,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
new  developments  are  going  to  make  it 
so  that  even  the  Congressional 
Record  is  going  to  be  available  by  way 
of  a  television  tube. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  It  Is  time  to 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  would  say,  reflecting  on  our  discus- 
sion of  the  last  few  minutes,  that  I 
think  we  have  made  some  remarkable 
progress.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  conceded  here  today  that  there 
might  be  entertalrmient  value  In  tele- 
vising the  Senate.  I  think  that  we  have 
brought  him  a  long  way  since  this 
debate  began,  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  we  shall  get  him  over  the 
finish  line  before  it  is  all  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  very  much  enjoyed  the  discussion 
of  this  matter  between  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Much  of  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  this  afternoon  bears  di- 
rectly upon  my  own  thoughts  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

It  was  the  British  critic  and  histori- 
an, Macaulay,  who  wrote  that  "men 
are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question 
rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely." 
The  issue  we  address  here  this  after- 
noon is  how  best  may  the  men  and 
women  of  our  country  freely  discuss 
the  Issues  which  will  be  so  critical  to 
them  in  their  own  day-to-day  lives— 
not  just  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  men  and  women  of  the 
country.  How  may  they  freely  and 
knowledgeably  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess? 

During  his  testimony  on  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
the  distinguished  historian  who  is  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Daniel  Boor- 
stin,  undertook  to  quote  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who  summed  it  up  so  well: 

Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people.  Enable  them  to  see  that  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  preserve  peace  and  order  and 
they  wUl  preserve  them.  Enlighten  the 
people  generally  and  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  body  and  the  mind  will  then 
vanish  like  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

That  is  really  the  issue,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  public  will  have 
the  right  to  participate  by  watching 
their  elected  Senators  at  work  in  this 
Chamber.  That  Is  the  policy  decision 
addressed  by  the  Senate.  I  commend 
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again  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Boorstin's 
testimony: 

Our  citizens.  I  believe,  do  want  to  know 
what  is  really  happening  in  Washington. 
Through  televising  the  proceedings  of  the 
Nations  senior  deliberative  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  people  would  gain  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  this  historic  institution,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  all  the  processes  of 
Government. 
Mr.  Boorstln  continues: 
In  the  last  century,  the  Senate  has  been 
the  setting  for  great  debates  like  that  be- 
tween Webster  and  Hayne.  or  the  spirited 
oratory  of  a  succession  of  celebrated  Sena- 
tors, including  William  E.  Borah,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Everett  Dlrksen.  Robert  Kerr, 
and  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Eloquence  Is  a  democratic  art.  Traditional- 
ly, the  Senate  has  been  more  effective  than 
any  other  body  in  focusing  on  great  nation- 
al issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress might  well  have  said  not  only  fo- 
cusing on  these  issues  but  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
on  these  Issues.  For  us  to  deny  our- 
selves and  the  people  we  serve  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  this  remarkable 
new  technological  development,  televi- 
sion, in  performing  this  task  of  focus- 
ing attention— world  attention,  nation- 
al attention,  the  attention  of  the  men 
and  women  we  serve— on  those  great 
policy  decisions  would  l)e  a  great  dis- 
service, not  only  to  the  Senate,  but. 
more  Importantly,  to  the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  central 
issue;  Does  the  public  have  the  right 
to  know,  by  watching  firsthand,  what 
Is  going  on  In  this  Chamljer  and  to 
share  in  the  debate  that  takes  place? 
Does  the  public  have  the  right  to  hear 
and  view  the  discussions  which  result 
In  legislation  which  so  greatly  influ- 
ences their  lives?  I  think  the  responsi- 
ble and  best  answer  to  that  Is  obvious- 
ly, yes,  they  do  and  we  should  adopt 
promptly  Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the 
majority  leader,  who  have  been  so  In- 
fluential in  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
head.  I  suggest  It  Is  long  overdue.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  this  matter 
has  been  under  study  without  result 
since  1947.  This  resolution  offers  the 
potential  for  more  public  scrutiny  and 
discussion  of  these  issues  than  any 
other  method  which  I  can  presently 
conceive. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  has  ever  undertaken  to  count 
the  number  of  visitors  In  the  Senate 
galleries.  Perhaps  he  had  done  so.  But 
let  us  speculate  for  a  moment. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  at  any  given 
time,  perhaps  200  persons  can  be 
seated  In  the  gallery.  If  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  turnover  In  the  galler- 
ies is  approximately  every  15  minutes, 
as  is  common,  and  assume  that  the 
Senate  were  to  be  in  session  7  hours 
each  day,  which  I  am  advised  Is  the  av- 
erage number  of  hours  of  daily  ses- 


sions since  1975,  then  just  over  5.000 
people  might  visit  the  galleries  every 
day.  I  have  not  bothered  to  find  out 
how  that  compares  with  the  actual  at- 
tendance figures,  but  that  gives  us  a 
ball  park  figure  for  what  the  potential 
of  gallery  attendance  might  be.  That 
would  mean  something  like  825,000 
people  could  visit  the  galleries  every 
year  if  nobody  ever  cajne  back  twice. 

I  leave  It  to  Senators  to  judge 
whether  or  not,  having  been  once  ex- 
posed to  the  quality  of  discourse  and 
debate  in  the  Chamber,  some  would  be 
motivated  to  come  back  for  a  second 
exposure  to  this  process. 

In  any  case,  if  we  did  not  permit 
anybody  to  come  back  twice,  some- 
thing less  than  1  million  people  would 
be  able  to  view  first-hand  the  proceed- 
ings In  this  Chamber  for  at  least  15 
minutes.  That  means,  if  the  national 
population    remains    constant,    some- 
thing over  99  percent  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  never  get  to  see  the 
Senate  In  session  during  a  typical  year. 
By  contrast,  on  any  given  evening.  It 
Is    estimated    that    some    50    million 
people  will  watch  the  network  news 
programs.  If  the  television  networks 
and  the  independent  stations  and  the 
burgeoning  satellite  TV  network  in- 
dustry had  access  to  the  highlights  of 
action  In  this  Chamber,  more  people 
would  be  able  to  see  Senate  debates  of 
major  legislation  In  1  day  than  would 
be  possible  in  a  half  century,  if  we 
limit  the  access  to  this  Chamber  just 
to  the  physical  gallery,  as  we  now  do. 
The  advent  of  television  In  the  last 
half   century   has   changed   the   way 
Americans    communicate    and    learn, 
and  In  some  respects  has  changed  It  In 
ways  I  regret.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  a  fact. 
I  am  told  that  the  average  student  will 
spend  12,000  hours  In  school  during 
the  course  of  his  education  from  kin- 
dergarten to  the  12th  grade.  During 
the  same  period,  a  student  will  spend 
15,000  hours  viewing  television.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  this  Is  an  entirely 
wholesome  trend— on  the  contrary,  I 
think  It  Is  not— but  I  mention  It  to 
point  out  that  we  have  entered,  like  It 
or  not.  In  some  ways  with  regret,  the 
television  age. 

Television  has  become  the  most  com- 
pelling media  the  public  has  ever  had 
available,  and  Its  scope  is  Increasing 
almost  every  day.  To  Isolate  this  body, 
which  has  been  called  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body,  from  that 
media  Is  absolutely  Intolerable.  In  my 
judgment.  Yet,  while  we  are  talking 
about  a  new  technology,  the  Idea  of 
public  access,  public  participation.  In 
the  work  of  this  Chamber  is  not,  of 
course,  a  new  Idea. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Repub- 
lic—Indeed, prior  to  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic— the  debates  which 
affect  the  governing  process  of  this 
country  have  been  reported  through 
the  best  and  most  timely  available 
contemporary  media,  the  newspapers. 


beginning  In  1794.  The  very  begin- 
nings of  our  country  are  founded  in 
public  access  to  such  debates. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  completed  their 
work  in  1787.  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  public  would  accept 
the  work  they  had  produced.  But  the 
publication  of  the  views  of  the  authors 
In  the  Federalist  Papers  and  other  ar- 
ticles gave  the  public  the  exact  argu- 
ments used  during  the  debates.  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pointed 
out.  the  tradition,  the  tradition  of 
public  access  through  print  media, 
continues  to  this  very  day. 

In  the  case  of  the  debate  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  It,  the  public  was  able  to  judge  what 
was  being  produced  in  the  actual 
words  of  those  who  made  proposals. 

For  example,  they  would  read  the 
words  of  Madison,  himself,  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers;  and  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  some  that  public  acceptance  of 
the  new  Constitution  was  partly  condi- 
tioned upon  that  opportunity. 

Since  the  first  Senate  Chamber  was 
built  200  years  ago.  we  have  allowed 
newspaper  reporters  in  the  galleries— 
sometimes  not  without  mixed  results. 
If  they  choose  to  do  so,  newspaper  re- 
porters presumably  could  write  down 
every  word  that  is  spoken  in  this 
Chamber.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  re- 
porter has  chosen  to  do  so. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  reporters  from  print  media 
and.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  electronic 
media  reporters  in  the  gallery  without 
the  tools  of  their  craft,  has  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  our  country  and 
the  debates  which  take  place  here. 

Nonetheless,  I  suggest  that  the  best 
analogy  in  modem  terms  to  the  use  of 
newspaper  technology  or  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Federalist  Papers  two  cen- 
turies ago  is  the  circulation  by  televi- 
sion, by  satellite,  by  video  tape,  or 
other  technologically  advanced  means, 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Chamber. 

I  should  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
some  arguments  which  have  been  sug- 
gested In  opposition  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20. 

Mr.  President,  critics  have  argued 
that  the  cost  of  the  cameras  cannot  be 
justified  during  times  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. It  appears  to  me  that  that  re- 
quires little  discussion,  since  the  cost 
is  relatively  small— certainly  small 
compared  with  the  benefits;  certainly 
small  compared  with  the  expenditures 
of  Congress  for  other  matters;  and  cer- 
tainly small  In  view  of  the  certainty 
that  If,  for  some  reason,  the  Senate 
wished  to  authorize  televising  of  these 
proceedings  but  should  not  provide 
the  cameras,  others  would  come  for- 
ward to  do  so— commercial  networks, 
public  service  networks,  and  others. 

Although  I  consider  myself  to  be 
more  Interested,  perhaps,  than  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  saving  the 
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.  taxpayers'  money,  I  think  the  amount 
is  small  compared  with  the  benefit, 
and  this  is  not  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

It  has  been  argued  that  TV  coverage 
might  result  in  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent speeches  by  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how 
this  could  possibly  be  the  case,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  length  of  some 
speeches  which  are  now  delivered  in 
this  Chamber.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  in  some  instances. 
Senators  might  be  disposed  to  be  more 
concise  and  to  come  more  quickly  to 
the  point,  if  they  were  aware  that  the 
entire  proceeding  was  being  televised 
and  that  people  at  home  could  see  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pres- 
ence of  television  might  compel  Sena- 
tors to  come  to  the  floor  when  they 
should  be  in  committee  meetings.  In 
my  judgment,  this  also  should  be  re- 
jected. The  Librarian  of  Congress  dis- 
cussed that  at  some  length  in  his 
statement,  and  I  read  from  his  state- 
ment: 

The  real  story  of  the  Congress  is  the  story 
of  day-to-day  grueling  work  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  to  express  the  people's 
will. 

It  is  said  sometimes  that  the  American 
people  may  misunderstand  the  fact  that 
seldom  are  all  100  Senators  present  for  an 
entire  debate:  but  I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  could  itself  be  a  way  of  focusing 
the  citizens'  attention  on  the  other  activi- 
ties of  Senators,  in  their  committees  and 
elsewhere,  and  help  correct  the  misunder- 
standing, and  deepen  the  citizens'  grasp  of 
how  the  Congress  works. 

Again,  I  think  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress has  siunmed  up  very  well. 

There  is  a  notion  that  somehow  the 
opportunity  to  be  on  television  would 
be  so  irresistible  that  Senators  would 
come  to  the  floor  and  speak.  Again, 
that  is  a  possibility  which  I  do  not  dis- 
miss. Yet,  I  think  that  once  the  novel- 
ty of  televised  floor  proceedings  has 
worn  off,  the  impulse  to  address  the 
Senate  excessively  would  also  wear  off, 
if  indeed  it  developed  at  all. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  televised  proceedings,  either  live 
or  in  videotape  format  for  reference, 
are  no  substitute  for  the  Congression- 
al Record.  Also,  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that, 
in  no  event,  would  we  expect  to  dis- 
pense with  a  printed  record  of  this 
proceedings,  which  is  invaluable  not 
only  for  historical  and  scholarly  re- 
search but  also  for  the  average  reader. 

I  now  turn  to  what,  in  my  mind,  is 
the  most  distressing  argument  against 
the  resolution— that,  in  some  way,  the 
mere  presence  of  television  cameras  in 
this  room  would  prevent  the  Senate 
from  doing  the  business  we  have  been 
sent  here  to  do. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  the 
proceedings  would  be  so  disrupted  that 


we  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  public's  business. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  if,  some- 
how, having  the  people  watching  us 
will  change  drastically  what  we  are 
doing,  what  we  actually  accomplish, 
what  our  work  product  is:  whether  or 
not,  in  fact,  we  are  doing  the  wrong 
business  to  start  with.  To  allege  that 
public  scrutiny  of  the  public's  business 
is  a  hindrance  is  shockingly  undemo- 
cratic, in  my  judgment. 

I  do  not  suggest,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  way  we  do 
business.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  the 
changes,  for  the  most  part,  resulting 
from  televised  coverage  of  the  debates 
in  this  Chamber  would  bring  about  im- 
provements. Let  me  mention  what 
some  might  be. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  we  might 
put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  restrict,  the 
haphazard,  slipshod  way  in  which 
major  legislation  is  frequently  enacted 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  know— 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
recall— of  many  instances  when,  in  the 
closing  hours  of  a  session,  procedural 
rights  of  Senators  and  their  constitu- 
ents, which  have  been  guarded  jeal- 
ously day  after  day.  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  all  through  the 
session,  are  cast  to  the  wind,  permitted 
to  go  down  the  drain,  in  order  to  meet 
some  kind  of  legislative  deadline. 

This  usually  happens  as  z.  result  of 
bills  which  have  long  been  in  confer- 
ence. Sometimes  we  will  pass  bills  and 
they  will  go  to  conference  and  lan- 
guish there  for  months  and  months 
and  only  come  back  a  matter  of  hours, 
perhaps  2  hours  or  3  hours,  before  the 
expected  adjournment  of  a  session; 
and  then  we  are  told  there  is  no  time 
for  procedures  such  as  printing  and  a 
conference  report,  time  for  the  public 
to  look  at  the  work  product  of  the 
committee,  time  for  us  to  check  at 
home  with  the  people  who  might  be 
affected  by  pending  legislation. 

We  are  just  told  there  is  not  time 
enough  for  that.  I  think  such  argu- 
ments, if  they  were  made  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  full  view  of  a  national 
television  audience,  which  presumably 
would  be  tuned  in  at  least  for  the 
hectic  closing  hours  of  a  legislative 
session,  would  fall  of  their  own  weight. 
Six  bills  are  pending  in  conference 
committee  right  now  and  by  the  end 
of  the  session  there  will  be  many, 
many  more.  I  just  hope  that  whether 
we  are  televising  at  session's  end  or 
not,  we  will  not  be  treated  to  the  kind 
of  "do  anything  even  if  it  is  wrong, 
sky's  the  limit,  caution  to  the  winds" 
approach  which  has  all  too  often  char- 
acterized the  closing  days  and  hours  of 
legislative  activity  in  this  Chamber  in 
years  past. 

Too  often  the  result  has  been  not 
only  the  waiving  of  procedural  safe- 
guards but  the  adoption  of  legislation 
which  contains  major  errors. 


For  example,  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  Act,  which  was 
passed  on  March  28,  1980,  contained 
no  less  than  42  revisions  of  the  Na- 
tion's financial  institutions  structure. 
Interestingly,  many  of  these  impor- 
tant revisions  had  never  before  been 
considered  by  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate.  Title  1. 
referred  to  as  the  Monetary  Control 
Act,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
tax  on  deposits  by  requiring  every  fi- 
nancial institution  to  place  a  portion 
of  the  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve. 
That  provision  affected  more  than 
16.000  financial  institutions  and  their 
customers  in  ways  which  I  think  are 
even  now  not  fully  understood,  and  it 
was  done,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  with- 
out any  discussion  or  debate  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  It  was  done  in  con- 
ference, and  then  the  report  brought 
back  to  us  in  the  evening  without 
much  notice  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  think  I  pointed  that  out  at  the 
time  and  recalled  the  old  adage  that 
no  one's  life,  liberty,  or  property  is 
safe  while  the  legislature  is  in  session. 

And  yet  this  was  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance. It  has  happened  over  and  over 
again. 

Often  we  have  seen  major  policy  de- 
cisions made  without  consultation  of 
the  Senate,  sometimes  in  contradiction 
of  the  expressed  will  of  the  body, 
made  behind  closed  doors  in  a  confer- 
ence committee  by  a  handful  of  people 
operating  against  a  deadline  and  in 
the  high-pressure  environment,  fre- 
quently under  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme tension  and  fatigue. 

Another  good  example  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  that 
morning,  worked  all  day  long,  sent  a 
bill  to  the  conference  committee 
which  then  worked  around  the  clock 
through  the  night.  At  7  o'clock  the 
following  morning  they  returned  with 
the  conference  report  and  passed  it.  It 
contained  over  65  errors  and  areas  of 
clarification,  some  of  which  remain 
uncorrected  to  this  very  moment. 

During  1979,  seven  different  techni- 
cal correction  bills  had  to  be  passed  to 
modify  major  bills  passed  during  the 
last  hours  of  the  preceding  session: 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act,  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Amendments,  the 
Energy  Act,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

My  point  is  not  that  televising  the 
Senate  proceedings  will  preclude  mis- 
takes. What  I  believe  will  be  precluded 
is  the  kind  of  last-minute  rush  which 
makes  major  mistakes  virtually  inevi- 
table. If  the  proceedings  were  televised 
on  those  occasions  I  believe  that  the 
public  would  quickly  insist  on  a  more 
thoughtful,  more  orderly,  more  orga- 
nized   procedure    with    full    consider- 
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ation  and  regard  for  the  regular  proce- 
dural safeguards,  precisely  the  safe- 
guards which  are  almost  invariably  ig- 
nored during  the  last-minute  rush. 

I  guess  the  most  outrageous  example 
in   mv   own   experience   here   in   the 
Senate  was  on  the  night  of  December 
20  1979,  at  11  o'clock  when  the  confer- 
ees reported  back  on  the  Chrysler  loan 
guarantee  issue.  As  that  matter  came 
to  a  vote,  we  were  presented  with  an 
alleged  conference  report  which  in  my 
judgment  was  about  as  unprofessional 
a  document  as  could  be  imagined.  The 
Senate  had  passed  the  bill  on  Decem- 
ber 19  and  as  is  typical  in  such  circum- 
stances   a    high-pressure    conference 
committee  session  proceeded  through- 
out the  day  on  the  20th,  finished  the 
bill  at  8  o'clock  that  night  and  handed 
a  draft  to  Senators  that  night  about 
10.  Some  may  recall  that  the  so-called 
report  was  covered  with  pencil  lines,  it 
had  a  great  deal  of  material  typed  into 
the  margins,  and  referenced  into  the 
bill  at  various  points.  .^  ^^  * 

I  remember  vividly  pointing  out  that 
page  33  followed  page  28  in  the  so- 
called  conference  report  with  material 
left  out  completely  in  the  middle  of 
sentences.   A   number   of   items   were 
stricken  over  and  changed  in  pencil.  It 
was  barely  of  the  quality  that  would 
be   ordinarily   presented   as   a  rough 
draft,  a  working  paper  to  a  Member  or 
to  a  committee;  certainly  in  no  way 
could  it  be  properly  thought  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  statutory  enactment. 
And  yet  that  is  what  we  voted  on. 
That  is  what  was  pending  before  the 
Senate.   That   was   enacted   into  law, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  more 
than  a  handful  of  Senators  had  any 
real  idea  of  what  they  were  voting  on. 
and  yet  this  was  among  the  most  im- 
portant precedent  setting,  controver- 
sial bills  voted  on  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. .     .        ^  t 
During  the  same  closing  hours  of 
that  session,  we  adopted  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  the  Energy  Security  Corpo- 
ration, and  several  other  conference 
reports  on  bills  which  have  proven  to 
contain  scores  of  mistakes,  some  of 
which  remain  uncorrected. 

I  mentioned  this  concern  before,  and 
I  have  probably  tried  the  patience  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  more 
often  than  they  would  like  since  Janu- 
ary 1979,  including  those  late  nights 
when  Senators  were  missing  plane 
flights  to  vote  on  these  half-baked 
conference  reports. 

But  I  believe  that  if  I  stand  in  this 
Chamber  and  speak  for  100  years  on 
this  matter  it  will  not  begin  to  have 
the  effects  on  the  actual  course  of 
debate  and  handling  of  these  confer- 
ence reports  that  televising  just  one 
such  late  night  session  will  have. 

If  the  public  knew  what  we  were 
doing  in  moments  of  tension,  they 
would  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  talking 
about    how   we    are    proceeding    this 


afternoon.  This  afternoon's  debate  is 
proceeding  with  patience  and  courtesy. 
Everyone  is  fresh.  We  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  recess.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  Chamber.  There  is  no  time 
limit.  And  it  is  a  very  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. It  is  the  kind  of  an  atmosphere 
in  which  important  decisions  could  be 
made.  And  yet  it  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  issues  which  are  of  the  least 
importance  are  treated  with  the  great- 
est procedural  dignity  and  the  issues 
which  are  of  the  most  importance  are 
treated  with  the  least  regard  for  pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  able 
Senator,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  a 
play  on  words,  but  there  may  be  no 
one  in  the  Senate,  but  there  is  some- 
one in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  perhaps 
the  Senator  might  want  to  perhaps 
modify  when  he  looks  at  his  words  the 
sentence  to  which  I  made  reference. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
He,  of  course,  is  correct.  I  have  exag- 
gerated. There  are  a  handful  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  Senate  and  among  the 
handful  are  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  thoughtful  Members  of 
the  body,  and  it  was  only  in  speaking 
in  a  very  offhand  manner  that  I  would 
say  there  is  no  one  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

Also  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  I  laboriously  and 
painstakingly  corrected  my  remarks. 
Under  the  general  rubric  of  revising 
and  extending,  I  cleaned  up  the  syntax 
of  my  various  statements,  and  so  on. 
When  I  came  over  to  the  Senate  I  quit 
doing  that.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  because  I  thought  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  were  expected 
to  speak  in  whole  sentences  and  there- 
fore I  would  be  embarrassed  if  I  did 
not  clean  up  my  remarks,  or  whether 
or  not  I  was  busy  or  did  not  think  of 
it,  but  in  any  case  my  constituents  if 
they  wish  to  read  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  will  find  frequently  that  they 
are  quite  casual  in  nature,  that  they 
do  not  come  out  in  full  sentences,  and 
so  at  least  if  we  do  get  around  to  tele- 
vising the  proceedings  of  this  body 
and  if  some  of  my  constituents  would 
watch  they  will  not  be  shocked  be- 
cause they  already  know  that  some- 
times my  tongue  gets  over  my  eye- 
teeth. 

But  the  Senator's  comment  is  well 
taken.  Obviously  even  if  only  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  a  single  Member  of 
the  Senate  are  present  the  work  of  the 
Senate  goes  on  and  the  Record  itself 
is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  a  second  time? 
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Mr.     ARMSTRONG.     With 
pleasure  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  that  I  know  is  correct. 
There  are  few  Senators  if  any  in  the 
Senate  more  articulate  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  who  is  now  speak- 
ing. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  complimented  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press by  the  generosity  of  the  Sena- 
tor's observation,  which  I  do  not  de- 
serve, but  for  which  I  thank  him,  as  I 
thank  him  for  his  friendship  not  only 
expressed  today  but  on  so  many  other 
occasions. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  sum  up  quickly. 
I  have  made  the  points  I  want  to 
make.  The  issue  is  that  of  transacting 
the  public's  business  in  an  orderly 
mainner,  but  the  more  important  issue 
is  transacting  the  public's  business  in 
full  view  of  the  public,  not  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  present  in  the  gal- 
lery, but  200  million  who  might  wish 
to  watch  on  some  historic  occasion, 
the  2  million  or  the  200  million  who 
might  want  to  watch  from  their 
homes. 

It  does  not  matter  how  many  are 
watching  at  any  moment.  The  critical 
issue  is  the  availability,  the  opportuni- 
ty, the  mere  fact  that  someone  can 
tune  in  and  watch  the  proceedings. 
That,  I  think,  has  an  important  effect. 
I  think  it  has  an  enormously  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  direction  and  sub- 
stance of  our  debate. 

We  are  preparing  to  debate,  hopeful- 
ly within  a  few  weeks,  the  Federal 
budget,  the  differences  that  remain 
between  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
and  the  administration,  which  ought 
to  be  aired  in  a  fully  open  manner,  in  a 
way  where  everybody  can  watch. 

We  are  teetering  in  this  country  on 
the  brink  of  very  serious  economic 
problems  or  we  may  be.  depending  on 
the  decisions  made  in  this  Chamber, 
on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  greatest  pe- 
riods of  prosperity  in  American  histo- 
ry. The  choice,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
pends on  what  happens  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Now,  in  a  simpler  time,  in  an  era 
gone  by,  people  could  live  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  Balti- 
more, Md.,  year  after  year,  even  for 
decades,  a  whole  lifetime,  without  ever 
really  being  too  much  affected  by 
what  happened  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  was  perfectly  possible 
in  times  gone  by  to  have  a  significant, 
fulfilling,  satisfying  life  and  never 
really  come  much  into  contact  even 
with  the  Government  of  this  country. 
A  hundred  years  ago  people  out  in 
Colorado  were  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  National  Government.  But  today 
it  is  so  pervasive,  our  economy  is  so 
global  in  nature,  that  what  happens  in 
Zurich  or  Washington  affect  so  quick- 
ly what  is  going  on  in  Lamar  or  Lead- 
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vlUe.  Colo.,  that  we  are  all  one  great 
big  global  village. 

So  it  is  important  not  Jiut  in  some 
academic  or  civic  sense  but  in  a  real 
sense  of  how  we  live  day  to  day  for  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Chamber.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about,  in  this  resolution,  diminish- 
ing the  rights  of  Senators  or  degrading 
the  procedures  for  debate  in  this 
Chamber  but.  on  the  contrary,  this 
resolution,  which  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  others  have  brought 
before  us  for  approval,  is  consistent 
with  and  dignifies  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  our  body. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
pointed  out.  we  already  have  signifi- 
cant tradition  throughout  this  country 
in  legislative  bodies  of  televising  pro- 
ceedings of  our  State  legislatures. 

The  other  body,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor  in  this  Capitol,  is  tele- 
vised on  a  regular  basis,  gavel -to- gavel 
coverage.  I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  experience  of  some 
years  of  that  has  shown  how  the 
thought  and  the  life  of  this  country 
have  been  enriched  by  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  action. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  has  not  been 
much  that  is  boring  in  those  proceed- 
ings; not  to  say  there  has  not  been  an 
occasional  demagog  rise  to  speak  to 
the  Chamber;  not  to  say  there  have 
not  been  many  argimients  made  that  I 
do  not  personally  approve.  But  the 
main  thriist  is  that  the  public  has  had 
a  chance  to  see.  to  know,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  way.  I  think  that  is  a 
wonderful  thing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  guess 
it  is  obvious  from  the  main  direction 
of  all  my  remarks  this  afternoon  that 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  utmost  im- 
portance. It  probably  will  not  be  seen 
as  that  today  or  even  on  the  day  we 
vote.  It  will  not  be  thought  of,  per- 
haps, even  in  the  calendar  year  1982  as 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  of  the  year. 

When  we  go  home  to  see  the  voters 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  session  they 
probably  will  not  want  to  talk  first 
about  this  particular  resolution.  They 
will  want  to  talk  about  the  budget,  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution.  But  I  would  suggest.  Mr. 
President  that  100  years  from  now 
people  will  look  back  upon  our  deci- 
sion to  begin  televising  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant, and  significant  acts  of  the 
Senate  in  1982. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  Just  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  a  very 
thoughtful  address  to  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  Senate  Resolution  20.  I 
hope  that  many  Senators  will  have  an 


opportunity  to  read  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  said  today  about 
the  power  of  television  to  convey  to 
the  public  the  temper  of  a  session  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  temper  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  as  referring 
to  anger,  but  I  mean  the  emotional  cli- 
mate, the  state  of  tension,  because  this 
is  a  very  real  part  of  the  legislative 
process. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  so 
Justly  observed,  today  the  American 
people  are.  by  and  large,  in  ignorance 
of  that  facet  of  the  way  their  laws  are 
made.  Through  the  medium  of  televi- 
sion we  can  repair  that  omission. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  a  significant  contributfon  to 
this  debate  by  that  and  by  his  other 
observations  today. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  for  his  kind  re- 
marks, and  I  again  congratulate  him 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  Senate,  and  I  wish 
him  all  success  in  obtaining  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dantorth).  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  again  today,  we  have 
heard  some  very  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive speeches  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
pending  before  us.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  concede  that  they  have  made  some 
good  argiunents. 

I,  for  one.  Jdr.  President,  think,  if  we 
pass  this  resolution,  it  will  be  a  his- 
toric mistake,  and  I  speak  against  it 
for  that  reason. 

The  question  has  been  asked  by  the 
previous  speaker— and  it  is  a  very  good 
question— does  the  public  have  the 
right  to  hear  the  debate  and  to  Judge 
for  themselves?  Of  course,  the  speaker 
answered  the  question  In  the  affirma- 
tive, yes.  they  do  have  the  right  to 
hear  the  debate  and  to  Judge  for 
themselves. 

Now,  I  do  not  argue.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  public  should  be  denied 
access  to  everything  we  say,  the  avail- 
ability to  know  what  we  say  here. 
They  do  now.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
this  question:  What  is  of  more  con- 
cern, what  is  more  important,  to  this 
Nation,  that  we  do  right  rather  than 
do  that  which  is  expedient?  Is  it  more 
Important  that  we  do  the  Job  for 
which  we  were  elected  or  for  the 
public  to  hear  and  see  the  speeches 
that  we  make  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 
I  read  with  Interest  publications  of 
Common  Cause.  I  personally  some- 
what resent  the  inference  of  their 
publications  which  consistently  would 
suggest  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  fundamentally  corrupt  and  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  that 
which  Is  in  the  Nation's  interest  unless 
the  public  constantly  watches  them  to 
catch  them  at  their  mischief;  other- 
wise it  is  suggested  they  will  not  be 
doing  that  which  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try. 


Those  who  founded  this  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  in  those  terms.  Mr. 
President,  and  certainly  those  who 
founded  the  U.S.  Senate  did  not  think 
in  those  terms. 

The  debate  thus  far  has  proceeded 
on  the  theory,  particularly  advanced 
by  those  proposing  the  resolution, 
that  the  duty  of  a  Senator  is  to  vote  as 
the  majority  of  his  constituents  think 
he  should  vote  on  Issues.  To  a  consid- 
erable degree  that  frequently  is  the 
test. 

But  there.  Mr.  President,  we  get  into 
what  the  Senate  is  really  all  about.  If 
the  Senate  were  here  to  merely  reflect 
what  a  reputable  pollster  would  show 
us  as  being  the  opinion  at  that 
moment  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  country,  then.  Mr.  President, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  that  event  the  Senate  would  be 
surplusage  and  it  ought  to  be  eliminat- 
ed for  the  good  of  the  taxpayers  as  a 
mere  impediment  on  the  legislative 
process.  For  the  House  is  much  better 
constituted  to  reflect  what  the  majori- 
ty of  the  people  out  there  think.  The 
House,  in  the  first  place,  represents 
the  people  in  greater  detail— 435  dis- 
tricts represented  there  instead  of  Just 
representing  50  SUtes.  It  more  cor- 
rectly represents  the  Nation  as  far  as 
proportionate  representation  is  con- 
cerned. You  do  not  have  the  hiatus  of 
two  RepresenUtives  from  a  very  small 
State,  whereas  the  Senate  has  only 
two  Senators  for  the  larger  State. 

Furthermore,  the  Members  there 
run  every  2  years  and  If  they  Incor- 
rectly Judge  or  abuse  their  constitu- 
ents, they  will  be.  theoretically,  at 
least,  removed  at  the  nearest  election, 
perhaps  within  a  few  months,  or  at 
the  outside  within  2  years. 

Those  who  founded  the  U.S.  Senate 
created  this  body  recognized  that  the 
people  are  fickle  and  that  the  majority 
is  not  always  right.  They  created  the 
U.S.  Senate  In  the  theory  that  this  Re- 
public would  last  for  a  great  number 
of  years  and  that  there  would  be  times 
when  that  which  was  popular  would 
be  only  transiently  popular.  E^^en  if  it 
were  popular  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  there  should  be  a  body  of  states- 
men and  wise  men  somewhere,  wise 
men  and  wise  women  today,  who 
would  have  the  courage  and  the  good 
judgment  to  do  that  which  was  good 
for  this  Nation,  that  which  would  save 
this  Republic,  even  though  it  not  be 
popular. 

Now.  admittedly  that  runs  contrary 
to  what  you  would  expect  in  a  direct 
democracy.  Those  who  founded  this 
Government  did  not  think  they  were 
establishing  a  direct  democracy.  They 
thought  about  the  possibility  of 
having  a  monarchy,  they  thought 
about  the  possibilty  of  an  elected  exec- 
utive, they  thought  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  parliamentary   government. 
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and  they  finally  decided  that  they 
would  favor  the  kind  of  representative 
democracy  we  have  here. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  number  of 
Senators,  perhaps  a  majority  today, 
are  serving  their  first  term  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  hope  they  have  more  under- 
standing about  what  the  Senate  is  all 
about  than  I  had  when  I  came  here  as 
a  freshman  Senator.  When  I  first 
came  here,  Mr.  President,  I  honestly 
thought  that  what  I  ought  to  be  doing 
here  was  precisely  what  a  majority  of 
my    people    thought   I   ought   to   be 

^^JsSa  I  saw  no  possible  conflict  be- 
tween what  I  thought  was  right  and 
what  a  majority  of  the  citizens  In  my 
State  thought  was  right.  At  least  I  felt 
If  there  was  any  difference,  I  could  re- 
solve that  in  a  hurry.  I  could  persuade 
them  I  was  correct  in  performing  the 
duties  that  I  had  as  their  Senator  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  And  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  reelected  by  a  very  large 
vote  and  reelected  after  that  by  an  ex- 
tremely large  vote.  So  It  created  no 

problem.  ,  ^  .^  i„„^ 

But  as  time  went  by,  I  began  to  learn 
that  there  come  those  times  when  a 
Senator  has  the  duty  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  views  of  those  who  he  repre- 
sents. And  when  he  does  It.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  takes  his  political  life  right  in 

his  hands.  ^    ,        .    . 

Now  that  is  why  those  who  founded 
this  Republic  created  a  U.S.  Senate. 
That  is  why  they  gave  Senators  6-year 
terms,  on  the  theory  that  there  would 
be  times  when  the  Senate  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  doing  something  which 
was  downright  unpopular  to  preserve 
or  protect  or  defend  this  Nation  and 
Its  people.  .     .      ^.    , 

Senators  need  go  back  in  their 
memory  no  later  than  a  couple  of 
years  when  we  were  voting  on  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  I  know  what 
the  situation  was  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  concerned.  It  was 
not  popular.  And,  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  tried  that  matter  out  on  his 
conscience  many  times  before  he  ar- 
rived at  his  position.  He  was  saying  in 
his  mall  he  was  leaning  against  that 
treaty.  In  due  course,  it  began  to 
appear  to  the  Senator  that  that  treaty 
was  not  going  to  be  ratified  unless  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  voted  for  the 
treaty,  not  only  voted  for  it  but  did 
what  little  he  could  to  persuade  others 
to  do  the  same  type  thing.  We  did 
ratify  the  treaty  and  this  Senator, 
along  with  two-thirds  of  the  majority, 
did  vote  for  it. 

There  were  some  good  Senators  who 
lost  their  seats  at  least  In  part  because 
they  voted  for  It  and  knew  they  were 
taking  that  chance  when  they  did. 
There  were  others  who  had  to  face 
that  Issue  subsequent  to  that.  And 
those  of  us  who  did  it— and  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  those  who  voted  the 
other  way— those  who  voted  that  way, 
knowing  that  was  contrary  to  the  way 
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the  majority  of  people  that  they  rep- 
resented were  thinking,  were  conform- 
ing to  the  Intention  of  those  who  cre- 
ated the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  President,  there  Is  a  quotation  In 
John  F.  Kennedy's  book  "Profiles  In 
Courage,"  where  he  discusses  the  view 
of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  whom  he  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  persons  to  be  dis- 
cussed In  his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 

Let  me  refer  to  the  book  by  John  F. 


Kennedy,  a  Senator  at  the  time  and 
subsequently  President  of  the  United 

Qi\  n,t.6S 

Speaking  with  regard  to  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  he  said  that  it  was  the 
view  of  John  Qulncy  Adams.  It  was  his 
puritanical  background  that  he  owed 
his  first  duty  not  even  to  his  constitu- 
ents, he  owed  his  duty  to  God  Al- 
mighty. _.,  .,  _  .^ 
And,  Mr.  President,  ordinarily  I  do 
not  discuss  religious  matters,  but  I  do 
think  that  this  matter  Is  so  fundamen- 
tal that  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
passage  that  I  find  In  the  Bible. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
Bible  that  was  presented  to  the  Re- 
porters of  Debate  by  my  father  and  it 
has  been  there  ever  since  that  day. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Presiding  Officer 
will  recaU  this  very  well. 
Matthew  6:33: 

But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness. 

Now  that  Is  how  John  Qulncy 
Adams  looked  at  It.  That  Is  what  every 
man  ought  to  be  trying  to  do.  The  f  u^t 
thing  you  ought  to  do  If  you  foUow 
Christian  teaching  Is  "Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right- 
eousness." ^   ^    .      x^ 

In  the  last  analysis,  that  is  how 
John  Qulncy  Adams  looked  at  It,  a 
great  Senator,  a  great  President,  and 
one  of  those  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood how  this  Nation  came  to  be 
formed  and  what  the  purpose  of  it 

was. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  wlU  come 
times  In  the  history  of  this  country 
when  Senators  are  going  to  be  chal- 
lenged to  do  those  things  which  are 
not  popular  among  their  constituents. 
When  they  do  it  because  they  think  it 
Is  right,  Mr.  President.  I  would  call 
that  statesmenship.  John  F.  Kermedy 
called  It  courage.  It  entolls  some  of 

Let  me  Just  quote  a  passage  that  the 
same  writer.  John  F.  Kennedy,  quoted, 
a  statement  by  the  late  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  one  of  the  greatest  pundits  and 
one  of  the  foremost  observers  of  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States. 
A  rather  harsh  Indictment  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  one 
that  deserves  to  be  considered. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  the  book  by 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  Is  quoting  from 
Walter  Lippmarm: 

With  exceptions  so  rare  they  are  regarded 
as  miracles  of  nature,  successful  democratic 
politicians. . . 


Mr.  - 

to  the  Democratic  Party.  That  means 
democrat  with  a  small  d;  those  who 
are  elected  by  the  public: 

successful  democratic  politicians  are  Inse- 
cure and  intimidated  men. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Senators 
think  of  themselves  In  those  terms, 
but.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
honest  statement.  Many  times  I 
thought  I  could  be  reelected  but  I 
never  was  sure.  Most  of  us  who  serve 


here.  In  one  respect  or  the  other,  are 
somewhat    insecure    and    Intimidated 
because  we  are  pressured. 
Let  me  read  on: 

They  advance  politically  only  as  they  pla- 
cate, appease,  bribe,  seduce,  bamboozle,  or 
otherwise  manage  to  manipulate  the  de- 
manding and  threatening  elements  of  their 
constituencies. 

That  sounds  very,  very  harsh.  In 
fairness  to  Mr.  Lippmann,  I  do  not 
think  he  was  referring  to  Senators  or 
Representatives  bribing  their  constitu- 
ents with  money.  I  think  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  kind  of  thing  where  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  Representative  votes  for  a 
big  pay  raise  bill,  hoping  that  that  will 
placate  the  Federal  employees,  or 
where  he  votes  for  a  big  social  security 
Increase,  hoping  that  it  will  gain  favor 
among  the  recipients  of  social  securi- 
ty. 
Let  me  read  on: 

The  decisive  consideration  is  not  whether 
the  proposition  is  good,  but  whether  it  is 
popular;  not  whether  it  wlU  work  well  or 
prove  itself,  but  whether  the  active,  talking 
constituents  like  it  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
any  Senator  to  stand  up  here  and  con- 
fess. I  am  not  going  to  ask  anyone  to 
say  that  describes  him.  All  I  am  going 
to  say  Is  that  In  my  judgment  on  most 
rollcall  votes  a  great  number  of  Sena- 
tors   ask    themselves    one    question: 
"Will  this  help  or  hurt  my  reelection?" 
In  the  last  analysis  they  are.  yes. 
representing  their  constituents,  but  to 
a  considerable  degree,  Mr.  President. 
Senators,  and  Members  of  Congress 
are  representing  their  own  Interests. 
They    are    representing    themselves. 
They  are  voting  for  their  own  reelec- 
tion. ,        ., 
I  must  say  that  sometimes  I  said 
cynically  when  we  discussed  matters 
that  had  to  do  with  censuring  a  fellow 
Senator,  whether  we  were  voting  on 
reprimanding    a    fellow    Senator,    or 
whether  we  were  voting  on  expelling  a 
fellow  Senator,  that  the  majority  of 
Senators  were  going  to  vote  for  them- 
selves. They  were  going  to  vote  basi- 
cally   for    what    suggests    that    they 
would  never  do  anything  like  that  and 
that  they  disapprove  of  that  conduct. 
It  would  be  more  a  vote  for  themselves 
than  it  would  be  a  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion  on   which    the    role    was    being 
called. 

The  point  I  have  in  mind  is  that 
while  we  prefer  to  vote  as  the  majority 
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of  our  constituents  think,  there  come 
occasions  when  the  fate  of  this  Nation 
will  Uepend  on  Senators  doing  an  un- 
popular act.  supporting  an  unpopular 
measure,  or  speaking  to  defend  an  un- 
popular cause. 

If  that  cause  is  right  and  if  they  can 
persuade  the  Senate  and  the  media 
that  they  are  right,  they  will  be  ap- 
plauded for  it.  But,  Mr.  President, 
only  the  Merciful  Maker  knows  who  is 
right.  Only  a  power  beyond  this 
Chamber  knows  what  is  right  on  these 
major  issues  that  are  contested  and 
debated  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  par- 
ticularly the  most  controversial  issues. 
Even  the  most  religious  or  self-right- 
eous person  that  we  have  in  the  body 
cannot  know  for  sure  when  he  under- 
takes to  speak  for  an  unpopular  cause 
that  he  will  be  proved  right  on  that 
issue.  He  speaks  to  it  after  having 
thought  about  it  at  considerable 
depth,  after  having  tried  his  own  con- 
science. If  he  undertakes  to  champion 
an  unpopular  cause,  he  does  it  because 
he  is  convinced  in  his  own  conscience 
that  it  is  right,  sufficiently  convinced 
that  he  thinks  he  should  do  that 
which  his  conscience  dictates. 

Often  these  things  are  a  matter  of 
degree.  How  often  have  Senators  been 
in  this  Chamber,  heard  a  matter  dis- 
cussed, and  had  severe  doubt  about 
the  merits  of  the  issue?  How  often 
have  Senators  refrained  from  asking 
the  first  simple  question  about  the 
matter  for  fear  that  it  might  expose 
their  ignorance?  If  it  is  one  of  these 
measures  that  has  overwhelming  pop- 
ular support,  how  often  have  they  re- 
frained from  pursuing  the  matter  or 
expressing  their  doubts  for  fear  that  it 
might  be  disproved? 

Then  how  much  more  so  would  it  be 
if  the  Senate  is  on  television?  If  people 
see  the  proceeding  on  television  across 
the  Nation  and  thinking  that  this  is 
the  only  Senator  in  the  Senate  who  is 
against  a  resolution  which  had  the 
support  of  all  good  people  in  the  coun- 
try how  much  more  likely  would  it  be 
that  the  Senator  would  play  it  safe 
and  go  along  in  order  to  get  along? 

Mr.  P*resident.  I  made  reference  yes- 
terday to  something  that  happened  in 
the  Senate  just  recently.  All  Senators 
recall  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  an  act 
of  courageous  statesmanship.  Senators 
can  judge  for  themselves. 

I  was  referring  to  the  situation 
wherein  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  defended  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  during  the  course  of  our 
discussion  on  expelling  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  misconduct. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  were  convinced 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
should  be  expelled.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  judge  very  harshly  any  of  us 
who  voted  against  expelling  that  Sena- 
tor. They  were  prepared  to  judge  even 
more  harshly  anyone  who  would  take 
this  floor  and  speak  in  his  behalf,  yet 


the  Senator  from  Hawaii  did  just  ex- 
actly that.  So  I  made  reference  to  it. 

One  of  the  points  I  made  was  that  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  for  the 
Senator  to  have  done  that  had  this 
matter  been  on  nationwide  television. 

The  argument  was  made,  to  the  con- 
trary. "Oh,  this  Senator  would  have 
done  it  anyway." 

Mr.  President,  maybe  he  would: 
maybe  he  would  not.  This  Senator  has 
some  idea  about  what  is  involved  when 
one  undertakes  to  defend  a  colleague 
because  he  believes  that  the  man  has 
done  no  wrong. 

I  can  recall  very  well.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  defending 
the  late  Tom  Dodd  when  a  censure 
resolution  was  pending  against  that 
honorable  and  decent  man. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  very  day  I 
challenge  anybody  in  the  Senate  to 
show  where  that  man  violated  any 
rule  of  the  Senate  or  where  he  violat- 
ed any  law  of  the  United  States.  The 
record  is  all  there,  and  Senators  can 
judge  it  for  themselves. 

I  was  strongly  convinced  that  the 
man  had  done  no  wroi\g:  that  he 
should  not  be  censured,  that  it  was  a 
grave  injustice  to  that  person  for  the 
Senate  to  censure  him.  There  were 
only  four  Senators  who  voted  the  way 
I  did.  but  I  was  doing  what  I  honestly 
thought  was  right.  Senators  ought  to 
do  that. 

I  doubt  very  much.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  have  defended  that  man 
as  strongly  as  I  did— in  fact.  I  would 
have  had  second  thoughts  about  de- 
fending the  man  at  all— if  I  had  had  to 
make  that  case  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion. It  was  tough  enough  to  do  it  the 
way  it  was. 

It  did  not  do  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana any  good.  The  case  was  never 
understood  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
people  across  the  country.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  have  been  understood  if  they 
had  seen  it  on  television,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  greater  burden.  I  would 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  Senators 
would  be  reluctant  to  assume  the 
burden  of  championing  the  unpopular 
side  of  an  issue,  even  though  that 
issue  might  be  right  in  their  con- 
science, when  that  issue  is  a  very  hotly 
contested,  controversial  issue,  and 
they  are  very  much  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  type  of  situation  we  dis- 
cussed previously.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  type  of  situation  where  a 
Senator  has  reasonable  confidence 
that  he  can  convince  the  country  he  is 
right  about  something.  I  am  talking 
about  a  situation  where  he  might 
never  convince  the  country  that  he  is 
right  about  it.  I  am  talking  about  the 
duty  of  a  Member  of  this  body  to  fight 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  even 


though  he  knows  in  his  conscience 
that  might  cause  him  to  be  repudiated 
at  the  polls  and  voted  out  of  office. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  has  entered  the  Chamber. 
At  the  risk  of  reiterating  some  of  the 
discussion  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  I  previously  had.  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  there  are.  in  fact.  20  na- 
tional legislatures  who  televise  their 
proceedings,  in  whole  or  in  part— not 
all  of  them  gavel-to-gavel;  that  there 
are  49  State  legislatures  that  televise 
their  proceedings  in  whole  or  in  part: 
and.  I  believe.  20  State  legislatures 
that  televise  their  proceedings  gavel- 
to-gavel  during  the  period  of  time  they 
are  in  session. 

I  further  comment  that  I  think  as 
far  as  the  national  legislatures  are 
concerned,  these  tend  to  be  the  free 
world  legislatures.  I  am  not  advised 
that  any  of  the  Iron  Curtain  legisla- 
tures provide  gavel-to-gavel  parliamen- 
tary coverage. 

I  think  it  is  an  interesting  question 
that  the  Senator  raised  yesterday.  I 
am  sorry  it  was  not  answered  at  the 
time,  but  there  is  a  very  careful  expo- 
sition of  this  subject  in  the  hearings 
that  we  held  a  year  ago  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  those 
hearings. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  allow  me.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  that  im- 
portant set  of  facts,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  that  49  of  the  50 
State  legislatures  now  do  this. 

If  I  may  take  an  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  omitted  yesterday,  when  I  had 
the  opportunity,  to  suggest  that  in  the 
teaching  of  American  Government, 
the  live  experience  of  our  Senate  as 
against  taped  replays  or  the  recapitu- 
lation through  video  tape  would  be  an 
enormous  asset.  1  meant  to  say.  but 
did  not.  that  when  the  day  comes  that 
I  return  to  teaching,  and  I  will— not  as 
soon  as  some  perhaps  may  desire,  but 
maybe  sooner  than  I  expect— I  want  at 
some  point  in  my  days  as  a  lecturer  to 
be  able  to  show  to  a  class  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  when  he 
really  is  dazzling  this  body  with  his 
knowledge  of  procedures. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  With  his  boots  on. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  his  boots  on. 
when  a  person  has  to  turn  his  head  to 
find  that  it  has  been  cut  off  so  deft 
was  the  surgery:  when  persons  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
procedures  of  this  body  that  they  were 
inadequate  to  the  challenge.  That  is 
something  the  youth  of  America  have 
a  right  to  see  in  the  event,  in  the  flesh, 
and  not  try  to  reconstruct  from  the  al- 
together inadequate  record  that  is  left 
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to  us  in  print  in  the  Congressional 

R.ECORD 

The  Record  can  demonstrate  certain 
kinds  of  meaning,  but  it  cannot  cap- 
ture the  genius  of  a  great  Senator  at 
the  height  of  his  powers 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  all  those  kind  encomi- 
ums The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  deserved 
and  it  is  also  rather  irrelevant  to  what 
I  am  trying  to  say  here  at  the 
moment.  I  appreciate  it  nonetheless. 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  to  me  for  just  one  more  moment? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  used  what  I 
have  always  considered  so  important, 
an  illustration  of  the  television.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  s 
remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  which  were  a  part  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  13th  oi 
this  month,  have  been  printed  in  full 
in  the  Times  of  London,  which  illus- 
trates the  great  interest  that  there  is 
in  that  subject  in  Great  Britain. 

Let  me  just  suggest  for  a  moment 
the  kind  of  interest  that  there  would 
have  been  had  the  BBC  been  able  to 
pick  up  that  tape  and  give  it  live.  The 
interest  in  London  woulcj  have  been 
extreme.  The  interest  in  Buenos  Aires 
might  even  have  been  relatively  high. 
There  is  no  reason  in  principle  why 
that  would  not  have  been  possible. 
The  fact  that  technology  today  makes 
it  physically  possible,  I  think,  should 
be  an  incentive  to  us  to  make  it  legisla- 
tively possible.  .  . 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding  for  words  that.  I  am  sure, 
are  not  welcome  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
all  the  words.  I  welcome  the  two  Sena- 
tors any  time.  They  are  both  great 
statesmen  and  I  admire  them  tremen- 
dously. It  is  a  great  honor  to  serve 
with  them.  Even  though  they  some- 
times differ  with  me,  I  admire  their 
statesmanship  and  I  assure  both  Sena- 
tors that  I  am  going  to  read  the  Falk- 
land Islands  discussion  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  took  it  home  with 
me  last  night,  but  I  got  diverted  by 
other  matters,  but  I  am  going  to  read 
what  the  Senator  said  about  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
major  contribution,  Mr.  President,  to 
the   debate   about   television   in   this 

I,  of  course,  might  learn  a  different 
lesson  about  it,  but  my  thought  about 
the  Falkland  Islands  matter  is  that  it 
Just  goes  to  prove  that  everything 
should  not  be  on  televison.  For  exam- 
ple, just  as  I  would  like  to  see  the  Sen- 
ator's dissertation  on  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, the  problem  to  me  right  now  is 
how  do  we  avoid  that  thing  triggering 
World  War  III,  or  how  do  we  avoid 
triggering  a  war  between  great  coun- 
tries that  should  be  averted?  To  settle 
this  kind  of  issue,  you  have  to  find 
ways  that  both  sides  can  save  some 


face  There  must  be  some  negotiations 
behind  the  scenes  and  those  negotia- 
tions cannot  be  on  television. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  at  just  that  point? 

Hold  on,  hold  on.  We  are  not  puttmg 
the  Falkland  Islands  negotiations  on 
television.  That  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  furthest  reach  of  ambition,  let 
alone  our  power.  All  we  are  talking 
about  is  these  sessions  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  illimiinated  as  they  were  on 
the  13th  of  April  by  the  dissertation  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
history  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

(At  this  point  proceedings  occurred 
relating  to  the  entry  of  certain  orders, 
which    are    printed   later    in    today's 

Record).  _      .^     .    ,  ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  briefly  summarize  the  argument  I 
was  making.  The  founders  of  this  Gov- 
ernment who  established  the  Senate 
viewed  the  Senate  as  being  a  body  en- 
tirely different  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  representative  of 
the  public.  It  is  expected  to  be  more 
attuned  to  what  the  public  is  thinking 
at  that  moment.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  expected  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  immediate  public  will 
than  is  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  es- 
tablished as  a  smaller  body.  It  was  es- 
tablished on  the  theory  that  there 
would  be  a  smaller,  somewhat  older, 
hopefully  wiser  body  which  originally 
was  not  elected  by  the  people  at  all. 
The  Senate  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tures. This  body  would  not  just  second 
guess  on  the  same  basis  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  acted.  It  was 
intended  that  this  body  would  make 
decisions  not  so  much  on  what  was 
popular  as  on  what  was  right  and  was 
in  the  long  term  best  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  on  television  does  not  conflict,  at 
least  it  does  not  conflict  very  much 
with  the  theory  on  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  established, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  be  representative 
of  the  immediate  thinking  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  country. 
The  Senate  was  intended  to  be  a  body 
that  would  not  only  think  in  the  long- 
term  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
but  would  even  have  the  courage  to 
think  in  terms  of  what  was  right  even 
though  it  might  not  be  popular. 

That  concept  of  the  Senate  in  my 
judgment  could  well  mean  the  salva- 
tion of  this  country  some  day.  It  could 
mean  the  difference  of  being  in  an 
atomic  war  and  surviving.  It  could 
mean  the  difference  between  negotiat- 
ing peace  rather  than  letting  one's 
passion  lead  the  Nation  into  war. 

That  purpose  to  which  the  Senate  is 
here  to  serve  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  the  direct  television  coverage  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  not  supposed  to 


react  immediately  to  what  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  thinking, 
not  necessarily.  The  Senate  Is  sup- 
posed to  think  in  terms  of  what  is 
right  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  the 
courage  to  do  what  is  right  even 
though  sometimes  that  will  not  be 
popular  and  may  never  be  popular. 

It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  Senate 
was  created  a  separate  body,  given  6- 
year  terms  and  even  elected  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

All  of  that  is  foreign  to  the  idea  of 
putting  the  matter  on  television, 
which  would  tend  to  make  the  Senate 
easier  to  stampede,  and  make  the  diffi- 
cult job  of  statesmanship,  that  type 
statesmanship  which  requires  enor- 
mous courage  on  the  part  of  a  Sena- 
tor, a  great  deal  more  difficult. 

One  should  ask  oneself  what  is  it 
that  the  Senate  needs  the  most?  Do 
we  need  more  expediency?  If  that  is 
what  we  need,  Mr.  President,  definite- 
ly we  should  vote  for  television  cover- 
age of  the  Senate.  If  we  need  more  ex- 
pediency, need  to  make  the  Senate 
more  susceptible,  more  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  public  thinking  of  that 
particular  moment,  if  that  is  what  we 
want  the  Senate  to  do,  then  vote  for 
the  resolution  because  that  is  what  it 
wlUdo. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  the 
Senate  to  exercise  the  kind  of  states- 
manship to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
kind  of  statesmanship  where  a  Sena- 
tor literally  votes  himself  out  of  office 
or  votes  himself  into  oblivion  by  doing 
what  his  conscience  dictates,  if  that  is 
the  kind  of  body  that  one  expects  of 
the  Senate,  then  we  should  not  put 
the  Senate  on  television  because  it 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  Senators  to 
play  the  role  of  statesmanship. 

It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Senate  to  play  the  role  of  statesman- 
ship. It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  one 
to  persist  in  the  kind  of  political  cour- 
age that  I  have  been  discussing  at 
least  in  part  here  today. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  made  a  point  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  every  Senator  should  ask 
himself  from  time  to  time  in  his  con- 
science, "first,  let  us  ask  the  question 
if  this  Senate  is  on  television  am  I 
going  to  conduct  myself  any  different- 
ly than  I  did  before?" 

Mr.  President,  anybody  who  does  not 
answer  that  question,  "Yes."  has  lost 
my  respect  because,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  this 
Senate  on  television  Senators  are 
going  to  perform  in  a  different  fash- 
ion. I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  sitting  here  in  your  seat 
more  often  or  a  matter  of  making 
more  speeches  or  less,  every  Senator  is 
going  to  change  his  pattern  of  conduct 
if  the  Senate  is  on  television.  That  is 
question  No.  1. 
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"Am  I  going  to  conduct  myself  any 
differently?"  The  answer  Is,  "Yes," 
you  are  going  to  conduct  yourself  as  a 
Senator  a  great  deal  differently.  If  you 
do  not  think  so.  you  will  find  I  am 
right,  and  Just  write  that  down. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
asked  me  this  question:  If  you  are 
going  to  conduct  yourself  any  differ- 
ently how  will  you  conduct  yourself 
differently?  So  I  would  challenge  the 
conscience  of  Senators.  Think  about 
the  way  you  are  going  to  change  your 
way  of  doing  business,  and  then  ask 
yourself  this  third  question:  "Is  that 
going  to  be  good  for  America  or  will  it 
be  bad  for  my  country?" 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  know  one 
thing  for  a  certainty,  it  will  lead  to  a 
great  deal  more  expediency,  it  will 
lead  to  a  lot  less  statesmanship,  and 
what  is  it  the  country  needs?  Do  we 
need  expediency  or  do  we  need  states- 
manship? 

When  one  thinks  in  those  terms, 
when  one  thinks  in  terms  of  the  sur- 
vival of  this  democracy  not  for  Just 
this  year,  not  Just  for  this  decade,  not 
Just  for  the  year  2000.  but  the  years 
3000  or  4000  or  5000  or  even  the  year 
10.000.  if  one  thinks  of  the  survival  of 
this  democracy  over  a  period  of  10.000 
years,  yes.  you  need  a  U,S.  Senate  of 
the  type  we  have  known  where  states- 
manship can  prevail,  and  you  should 
not  be  doing  things  that  are  going  to 
make  it  much  more  difficult  for  states- 
manship to  prevail  in  this  body. 

F\irthermore.  Mr.  President.  Just  in 
terms  of  the  day-to-day  work  of  Sena- 
tors, Senators  will  be  spending  a  great 
deal  more  time  preparing  si>eeches  for 
delivery  to  the  folks  back  home;  doing 
those  things  that  will  present  them- 
selves in  a  favorable  light,  hopefully 
improving  on  their  image,  when  they 
would  otherwise  be  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  more  tedious,  time-con- 
suming, difficult  chores  that  fall  as  a 
burden  on  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Purely  as  a  matter  of  mathematics,  a 
U.S.  Senator  on  the  average  will  spend 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  his  working 
time  making  speeches  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  other  99  V^  percent 
of  his  time  he  is  going  to  spend  doing 
other  things. 

Putting  the  Senate  on  television  will 
cause  one  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
time  preparing  speeches,  rehearsing 
speeches,  making  speeches  which  oth- 
erwise could  simply  be  inserted  into 
the  Recoro,  trying  to  present  himself 
in  the  most  favorable  light,  which 
might  not  necessarily  be  the  true 
image  at  all,  and  when  the  public  in- 
terest really  requires  that  we  devote 
more  of  our  time  to  those  duties  that 
do  not  necessarily  project  us  before 
the  public. 
Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  deny  that  the  case 
for  televising  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  has  a  persuasiveness  and  a 
plausibility.  After  all,  Mr.  President, 
we  televise  Just  about  everything  else 
in  this  country:  Soap  operas  and  su- 
perbowls,  space  shuttles  and  Presiden- 
tial debates,  the  House  floor  and 
Senate  committee  hearings.  Why 
then,  one  would  ask.  not  the  Senate 
Chamber?  In  fact,  in  a  nation  which 
reveres  the  people's  right  to  know, 
what  knowledge  could  be  more  essen- 
tial than  the  deliberations  of  their 
elected  representatives  concerning  na- 
tional policy? 

The  Senate  has  always  conducted  its 
business  in  public.  In  fact,  we  welcome 
both  the  press  and  visitors  to  our  gal- 
leries. Permitting  television  cameras  to 
record  our  actions,  it  would  seem, 
simply  allows  modem  technology  to 
extend  that  opportunity  beyond  the 
physical  limitations  of  this  historic 
room. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  argu- 
ment has  force.  Ultimately  it  may 
even  prove  to  be  compelling. 

But  before  we  act  on  this  resolution. 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  serious 
and  fundamental  reflection  upon  the 
changes  which  television  is  likely  to 
make  in  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  add  here  at 
this  point  that,  as  a  former  Member  of 
the  other  body,  I  strongly  supported 
the  use  of  television  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  those  of  us  who  sit  here  to  un- 
derstand the  fundamental  distinctions 
between  the  two  Chambers  which 
make  up  our  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  body  whose  rules 
have  been  designed  to  protect  the  ma- 
jority, to  insure  majority  rule.  The 
U.S.  Senate  Is  an  Institution  whose 
rules  are  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  a  minority,  even  a 
minority  of  one. 

That  fundamental  distinction  makes 
these  two  Chambers  vastly  different. 
Certainly,  to  allow  television  in  a 
chamber  geared  to  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority is  something  which  eminently 
makes  good  sense.  To  include  televi- 
sion in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  something 
entirely  different.  It  deserves  greater 
deliberation  for.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
we  who  serve  here  today,  however  long 
or  short  our  tenure,  are  nothing  more 
than  temporary  custodians  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

Everything  we  do  here  must  always 
be  considered  as  to  how  it  affects  the 
fundamental  basis  for  this  institu- 
tion's very  existence,  not  Just  what  we 
may  perceive  as  temporary  political 
necessity.  For  those  of  us  who  sit  here 
today  have  a  responsibility  to  those 
who  depend  upon  this  institution  and 
the  workings  of  this  institution  as  a 
guarantor  of  a  process  that  has  served 
us  and  our  freedoms  well  for  over  200 
years. 


I  want  to  make  this  point  as  clearly 
and  as  forthrightly  as  I  possibly  can, 
Mr.  President:  Television  has  been  the 
most  pervasively  influential  invention 
of  our  time.  Every  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life  that  it  has  touched— and  I 
carmot  think  of  any  which  it  has 
failed  to  touch— it  has  altered  pro- 
foundly and  irrevocably.  We  would  l>e 
naive  to  think  we  can  open  this  Cham- 
ber to  the  TV  crews  and  the  klieg 
lights  without  affecting  the  rules,  the 
customs,  the  very  nature  of  the  Senate 
and  its  role  in  our  national  life. 

I  believe  that  that  will  be  the  case 
l)ecause  I  see  major  tensions  between 
the  traditional  role  of  this  institution 
and  the  demands  of  the  electronic  eye. 
The  historic  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  been  to  function  as  our 
major  national  ioTvaa  for  the  careful, 
considered,  full,  and  unfettered  discus- 
sion of  public  issues. 

Our  rules  and  customs  reflect  that 
purpose.  They  place  a  premium  on 
fairness  over  efficiency.  They  afford 
those  with  minority  views  a  full  oppor- 
tunity, an  opportunity  not  guaranteed 
in  the  ether  Chamber,  to  persuade  the 
majority  of  the  wisdom  of  an  alterna- 
tive or  to  resist  being  quickly  ovemm 
by  a  position  enjoying  popular  but, 
perhaps,  momentary  support. 

They  reflect  a  faith  that  full  ventila- 
tion of  an  issue  is  more  likely  to 
produce  sound  public  policy  than  glib 
and  clever  packaging.  The  capacity  of 
a  minority  to  delay  by  extended 
debate  is  a  force  for  moderation  and 
compromise. 

Whether  the  U.S.  Senate  can  contin- 
ue to  serve  that  historic  purpose  under 
the  gaze  of  an  electronic  eye  is  certain- 
ly by  any  reasonable  estimation  open 
to  serious  question. 

Television,  Mr.  President,  places  a 
premium  on  easily  digestible  capsules 
of  argument,  not  on  extended  reflec- 
tion. It  could  create  pressure  for  a  de 
facto,  even  a  formal,  change  in  the 
customary  tools  of  the  minority.  The 
political  value  of  prime  time  appear- 
ances for  Senators  might  encourage 
us,  as  has  been  suggested  by  other 
Senators,  to  replace  the  current  rules 
for  recognizing  Senators  with  ordered 
and  regularized  appearances  based  on 
some  sort  of  equal  right  to  the  lime- 
light. 

In  its  support  on  Senate  Resolution 
20.  the  Rules  Committee  devotes  two 
sentences— Just  two  sentences— to  the 
question  of  the  impact  on  rules  and 
procedures  of  televising  floor  debates 
and  votes.  The  report  assures  us  that 
no  change  in  the  standing  rules  will  be 
necessary  and  suggests  that  the  only 
procedural  additions  needed  will  be  de- 
tailed guidelines  for  camera  operation 
and  direction  to  faithfully  cover  de- 
bates but  avoid  all  extraneous  activi- 
ties. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
any  reflection  on  what  television  is  apt 
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to  do  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  this 
body.  With  all  due  respect.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  those  Senators  who  serve  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  must  say  that 
those  two  sentences  constitute  far 
more  wishful  thinking  than  an  accu- 
rate assessment  of  what  is  likely  to 
occur  if  we  adopt  Senate  Resolution  20 
in  its  present  form. 

In  fact,  the  hearing  record  on  this 
resolution  contains  ample  evidence 
that  both  advocates  and  opponents  of 
Senate  television  foresee  changes  In 
the  rules,  customs,  and  traditions  of 
the  Senate  once  those  cameras  start 

'^^The  Senate  majority  leader,  who  en- 
thusiastically endorses  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20.  tells  us  that  "Television  wUl 
bring  changes  In  the  Senate."  And  I 
agree  with  him. 

It  will  necessarily  bring  changes  In  the 
scheduling  of  the  great  debates  that  must 
occur.  It  may  perhaps  change  the  way  we 
conduct  ourselves  on  the  floor,  maybe  even 
change  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
manual  of  procedure  that  w^^'^J^"  ^j; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  which  we  still  utiltee  In 
the  Senate,  in  order  to  make  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate  more  adapUble  to  a 
more  general  public  examination. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Senator  Long,  whose  knowledge  of 
this  institution  and  whose  conunit- 
ment  to  it  are  unmatched  in  this  body, 
opposes  televising  floor  proceedings. 
He  Is  convinced  that  passing  Senate 
Resolution  20  wUl  wreak  havoc  on  rule 
XXII  and  the  tradition  of  unlimited 
debate,  as  weU  as  affect  other  proce- 
dures in  serious  and  largely  detrimen- 
tal ways.  ,  „  . 

Even  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  President,  whose  more 
highly  structured  nature  was  far  more 
congenial  to  the  requirements  of  tele- 
vision, procedural  and  operational 
changes  were  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  Introduction  of  cameras.  And 
I  hope  my  colleagues  take  note  of 
that.  A  far  more  structured  institution 
with  limitations  on  debates,  rules  that 
limit  the  amounts  of  time  of  debate- 
yet  we  had  to  change  procedures  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  before 
we  brought  the  cameras  into  that 
Chamber. 

So  to  suggest,  somehow,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  to  change  rules  in 
this  Chamber,  which  has  a  far  more 
unfettered  procedure  than  exists  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  truly 
to  be  ignorant.  I  would  say  with  all 
due  respect,  of  the  operations  of  this 
institution. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  the  unanswered 
questions  about  the  effect  of  the  tele- 
vision range  from  the  trivial  matters 
of  day-to-day  operations  to  those  of 
major  significance  with  substantial 
legal  and  legislative  impact.  Will  Sena- 
tors have  to  surrender,  for  instance, 
the  tradition  of  speaking  from  their 
desks  and  move  to  a  centralized  loca- 
tion to  deliver  their  remarks?  Trivial, 
some  might  suggest,  but  it  is  a  tradi- 


tion which  has  served  this  institution 
well  for  almost  200  years. 

Will  the  rules  for  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual Senators  have  to  be  revised  to 
allow  a  more  organized  and  predict- 
able sequence  of  speakers?  In  order  to 
establish  legislative  history,  which  will 
take  precedence:  the  written  Record, 
where  Senators  are  permitted  to  revise 
their  remarks  and  insert  material,  or 
the  video  recording  of  what  actuaUy 
transpired?  WUl  the  free  flow  and  oc- 
casional chaos  of  roUcaU  voting  have 
to  be  replaced  by  electronic  voting,  as 
in  the  House  of  Representatives?  Will 
we  have  to  replace  the  use  of  frequent 
quorum  calls  with  a  far  more  struc- 
tured order  of  business  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  demands  of  public  tel- 
evision of  the  senate's  business? 

I  would  not  pretend,  Mr.  President, 
for  1  second,  to  know  the  answers  to 
the  questions  I  have  posed.  I  do  not 
even  pretend,  Mr.  President,  to  know 
all  the  questions  that  need  to  be  asked 
In  the  first  place.  But  I  do  know,  and  I 
do  believe  strongly,  that  to  attempt  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  television  in  this 
Chamber  before  we  identify,  invento- 
ry, and  evaluate  the  changes  that  we 
will  have  to  make  is  to  put  the  prover- 
bial cart  before  the  horse.  I  beUeve 
that  before  we  leap  to  Judgment  on 
Senate  Resolution  20,  we,  as  a  body, 
need  to  establish  a  mechanism  that 
will  look  at  the  rules,  the  procedures, 
and  the  traditions  which  may  be  al- 
tered by  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. ,    ,   . 

Before  this  debate  is  concluded,  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Dakforth.  and  I  hope  to  offer 
just  such  a  mechanism  for  the  consid- 
eration of  our  colleagues. 

Let  me  conclude  by  repeating  what  I 
said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President.  We 
are  mere  custodians  of  this  Institution. 
We  have  an  obligation.  Just  as  every 
other  generation  which  has  occupied 
this  Chamber  throughout  our  200-year 
history,  to  see  to  it  that  the  funda- 
mental integrity  of  this  institution, 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  is  not  eternally  damaged 
by  a  temporal  action.  Such  an  action 
may  satisfy  our  political  needs  today 
but  it  could  jeopardize  the  very  free- 
doms of  this  country  by  altering  the 
way  the  rights  of  a  minority  are  pro- 
tected by  this  body.  That  Is  what 
makes  the  Senate  unique.  We  must 
not  run  the  risk  of  having  that  unique- 
ness eroded  by  a  temporal  action  with- 
out clear,  cogent  consideration  of  the 
full  effects  this  resolution  will  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  identified  with  great  clar- 
ity precisely  the  issue  which  should  be 
considered  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  before  voting  on  the  question 
of  televising  this  body.  It  is  absolutely 
clear.  Mr.  President,  that  to  install  a 


television  camera  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  extending  the 
gallery.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  en- 
larging the  audience  that  looks  on  this 
floor  at  any  given  point  in  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  so- 
called  extension  of  the  gallery,  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  must  necessarily  change  when 
television  cameras  are  brought  in  here. 
We  are  debating  not  simply  the  pres- 
ence of  television  cameras.  We  are  de- 
bating the  rules  and  the  customs  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  we  change  the  way  in  which  this 
floor  Is  covered  and  Include  coverage 
by  television  cameras,  it  follows,  as  the 
night  the  day,  that  the  whole  method 
of  operation,  the  structure  of  debate, 
what  we  do  as  U.S.  Senators  will 
change. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized,  even 
by  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive 
advocate  of  televising  the  Senate  that 
there  is,  our  majority  leader  Senator 
Baker,  a  man  who  believes  strongly  in 
televising  the  Senate  and  Is  also  fully 
conversant  with  the  method  of  oper- 
ation of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

And  I  read,  Mr.  President,  from  Sen- 
ator Baker's  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  April  8.  1981. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut.  but  it 
bears  repetition.  It  is  in  the  hearings 
and  they  are  found  on  the  desks  of 
every  Senator.  I  would  hope  that 
every  Senator  would  read  this  before 
voting  on  whether  to  televise  the 
Senate. 

On  page  6,  here  is  what  the  majority 
leader  said: 

Indeed.  I  beUeve  that  television  will  bring 
changes  In  the  Congress,  in  the  Senate.  It 
will  necessarily  bring  changes  In  the  sched- 
uling of  the  great  debates  that  must  occur. 
It  may  perhaps  change  the  way  we  conduct 
ourselves  on  the  floor,  maybe  even  change 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  manual  of  pro- 
cedure that  was  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, which  we  still  utUlze  in  the  Senate,  in 
order  to  make  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  more  adapUble  to  a  more  general 
public  examination. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  simply  de- 
bating the  principles  of  the  television 
camera.  We  are  debating  whether 
there  will  be  changes  In  the  manual  of 
procedure  that  was  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

What  will  these  changes  be?  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  In  stat- 
ing I  do  not  know  what  they  will  be.  I 
do  know  some  things  that  common- 
sense  tells  me  will  not  continue  once 
the  television  cameras  are  installed. 

I  sat  In  the  Presiding  Officers  chair 
and  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  debate  the  subject, 
and  I  looked  down  over  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  saw  at  one  point  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Is  that  going  to  be  covered  on  tel- 
evision? Is  that  the  way  we  will  be  be- 
having on  television,  with  two  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor?  I  do     unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks     Democratic  leader.  And  I  say  it  with- 
not  think  so.  be  included  in  the  Record  as  though    out  intending  any  offense  to  the  Sena- 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Will    the    Senator    stated  in  full."  tor.    He   was   seeking   to   remind    the 

yield?  I  will  answer  that  question.  Will   that   be  sufficient?   Will   that    Chair  that  he  was  the  majority  leader 

Mr.    DANFORTH.    Of   course.    Cer-    create  legislative  history  in  the  future?    of  the  Senate 
**^"'y-  Of  *^il'  \-heTe  be  some  sort  of  contest       whpn    fh^   mainHM,   iooh^-   o«.,„v,, 

Mr.  M/.THIAS.  The  hearings  which     as   to  whether   the   better  legislative     recoenUion    hT ^hnn^  k!  ^i 

the  Senator  has  referred  to  describe  history  is  that  which  is  produced  by  ffS  eten  tho,!eh  ,nmln!  ^'^^^^'^^'^ 
the  technical  arrangements  I  think  in  things  that  as  actually  said  on  camera?  Si?  feet  shoS  for  rPcoLm^^ 
some  detail.  I  will  not  repeat  that.  But  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  the  an-  tn  /h»  h«.o  Vk^  recogn  tion  prior 
technically,  the  arrangements  can  be  swers  to  any  of  these  questions,  but  I  wLj^L  t II^^k  ■  '"^J""'^  '^*^^'"  ^'^- 
provided  by  which  speakers  will  be  do  know  this:  We  better  start  asking  "'f^^^  >-"«  t-nair. 
covered,  not  empty  chairs.  So  that  is  and  answering  these  questions  before  ,  .*'.  '^  clearly  contrary  to  the  rules, 
not  a  particular  concern  as  far  as  the  we  televise  the  Senate,  not  after  we  ,,  '*•  ^  *  tradition,  as  the  Senator  so 
television  coverage  of  the  Senate  is    televise  the  Senate.  *^^'  knows. 

concerned.  When  we  vote  on  whether  or  not  to       As  time  went  by.  the  minority  leader 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  televise  the  Senate,  I  believe  that  it  b«8an  to  complain.  Back  at  that  time 
speaks,  as  he  so  frequently  and  so  elo-  makes  sense  for  us  to  have  the'  whole  •'  w*s  a  Republican  who  was  the  mi- 
quently  does,  it  will  be  the  visage  of  question  in  front  of  us.  the  whole  dis-  nority  leader.  He  began  to  complain 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  ap-  cussion  in  front  of  us,  not  simply  seria-  that  he  was  not  getting  his  fair  share, 
pears  on  the  screen.  It  will  be  the  tim  whether  we  are  going  to  have  cam-  that  he  ought  to  be  recognized  if  they 
visage  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  eras  today  and  then  let  us  put  off  to  ^^^e  going  to  recognize  the  majority 
that  appears.  It  will  not  be  98  empty     some  future  day  the  question  of  possi-     leader. 

chairs.  ble  changes  in  Senate  rules  and  Senate       So  that  tradition  developed,  that  the 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  relieved  to    customs.  majority  leader  would  be  recognized  or 

hear  that  through  the  careful  art  of  No,  let  us  decide  it  all  at  once.  Let  us  the  minority  leader  would  be  recog- 
cinematography.  through  the  careful  not  allow  the  question  of  televising  nized  ahead  of  the  other  Senator  who 
editing  of  what  is  covered  and  what  is  the  Senate  drive  and  dictate  and  deter-  shouted  first,  even  though  the  rule 
not  covered,  it  will  not  be  the  entire  mine  future  questions  of  changes  in  clearly  states  that  the  first  Senator  to 
U.S.  Senate  at  work  that  is  on  camera,  the  rules.  Let  us  as  Senators  deliberate  address  the  Chair  will  be  recognized 
No,  It  will  be  but  one  chair,  a  few  on  the  question  of  all  of  the  changes  Then  we  proceeded  to  eive  unani 
square  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  are  going  to  occur,  not  just  the  moi^  cor^ent^ra  subsenuent  d?tl' 
that  will  be  covered.  What  a  relief.  televising  of  the  Senate.  Uiat  the  ma?oritv  leader  wmVirtLrt. 

If  there  Is  going  to  be  editing  of  the       Senator  Dodd  and  I  intend  at  the  ap-    ogSized  iJ^  aU  ciilShen  the  Senat. 
space  on  the  floor  that  is  covered  on    propriate  time  to  offer  an  amendment    ?St  c^Ti^to  sSoiT  and    he  maVnrf 
the    television,    Mr^   President,    how    on  just  this  point.  The  point  to  be  es-      ^leaJTr  wou?d  uTi^^SV  Jt  the  .^^^^^^^ 
about  the  time  of  what  we  do?  For  ex-    tablished   by   the   amendment   is  not    a  seS    L  the  nra^tfce  d^^^^^ 
ample,   everyone   in   the   Senate   has    that  we  want  to  kill  this  necessarily,    Lk  fha?'h?  brreSSd  and  that' 
known  that  there  have  been  so-called     although  I  happen  to  be  against  tele^     ?SeretJ  a  standing  orSJfthaf^he  ma 
quorum  calls   dead  quorum  calls,  that     vising  the  Senate,  not  that  we  want  to    jorUy  itader^nd  ?he  minorRv^^adp; 
have  lasted    or  perhaps  an  hour  at  a    delay  something  or  study  something  to    woiid  then  brrecog^iSrAfter  thev 
stretch.    Will    we    contmue    to    have    death,  but  simply  let  us  get  all  of  the    made  whatever  sta°emen^'  thev  won^d 
quorum  calls?  Will  that  continue  to  be     questions  before  us  before  we  vote  on     Uke    to    mfke     then    n^h^r   ^pJ^»^orc 
a  guise  for  in  effect  calling  time  out  on    the  issue  of  televising  the  Senate.  Let    would  be  T^omi^d 
the  floor  of  the  Senate?  us  establish  some  mechanism  existing       wlniH  t  ^t  k 

On  Tuesday,  when  we  in  the  Senate  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  not  study  „,^!.??.V^fH  ^  ""*"™°"s  consent.  I 
have  our  party  caucuses  and  our  ing  something  forever-a  limited  ^  t°^L°^  ^^^^  *^°  consented  to  it, 
policy  meetings,  it  is  commonplace  for    period  of  time-to  report  back  to  the  ^  '^^'^  ^  cheerfully  at  that  time, 

there  to  be  a  period  in  which  the  Senate  and  to  give  us  the  opportunity  ^  '^'"'^  *"  °^  "^  might  have  second 
Senate  stands  in  recess  for  a  period  of  of  deciding  the  rules  changes  in  ad-  *^h°"8hts  about  that  matter  if  this  is 
approximately    IV2    hours.    Will    that    vance.  going  to  be  on  television,  especially  if 

continue  and  will  that  be  on  television  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  will  the  ^^^^^^  leader,  the  majority  leader  or 
every  week?  Senator  yield  at  that  point'   '  ^^^  minority  leader,  is  to  claim  recog- 

How  about  the  scheduling  of  com-        Mr.  DANFORTH.  Of  course  nition  and  then  proceed  to  make  his 

mittee  meetings?  Are  we  going  to  Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  speech  and  then  farm  the  floor  out  to 
schedule  committee  meetings  so  that    that  he  is  right  in  what  he  is  saying  ^•'"^^  °"^  Senator  and  then  another, 

people  will  be  on  the  floor  rather  than       Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  be    ^^ore   the    floor   is   relinquished    to 
at  their  committee  meetings?  Is  there    misunderstood.  I  am  against  the  reso-     others  who  are  waiting  their  turn, 
going  to  be  any  change  in  the  rules  in    lution.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  mis-       Basically,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
'  «,.M^^''^'  °^  "°''  understand   my    position   about   that    that  if  the  Senate  is  to  be  on  televi- 

Will  we  require  some  kind  of  quonun    matter.  sion,  we  ought  to'  carefully  consider 

so  that  people  will  be  present  while  Assuming  that  this  is  to  be  the  case,  the  problem  of  the  equal  right  to  be 
the  speeches  are  gomg  on?  How  about  what  the  Senator  says  applies  equally  heard,  equal  access  to  the  television 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Con-    to  the  recognition  of  Senators  tube, 

necticut  raised?  Will  the  Congression-       As  the  Senator  so  well  noted,  the       Mr.  President,  it  is  nice  to  say  we 

Of  t^eTI  Se'nate^o'  '*"'  °"''^^  '''°'''  '"'"^  '"If  "'.*  '^^^  '^"  ^^**^  ''  ^°  ^«^-  '^^  '""^  '"^^^^'^y  leadef  or  we  [rust 

Ricrlr     „«!,      vr        o-    ^     .     X-.  °^"^  ^^^  ^'"'  Senator  who  asks  for  our  minority   leader-whoever    Sena- 

mSht  L  ^^.rtu^'-     7f 'de^t-this  recognition.  Since  the  day  I  came  here  tors  should  not  be  asked  to  do  that 

^n     n^^v  "^t"^^'"^  reve^ation-people  as  a  freshman  Senator.  I  can  recall  the  The  results  ought  to  spell  out  on  what 

i^r^J^   \  "^^r^^     Congressional  majority  leader,  who  was  then  a  Dem-  basis  a  Senator  can  expect  to  be  r^col 

RECORD  and  read  for  pages  things  that  ocrat,  standing  at  his  desk  and  chastis-  nized.  I  say  that  as  one  who  recoSs 

iTs^4).3p'''°*''"  °"  '^'  "°°'  °^  '^^  L'^^  '^^  ^^**'"  ^°'  '*"'"«  *°  '^^"^'^  ^hat.    all    doZ  Ihroujh    thenars 

lii^S^^of^,  K      .    M         ,     ^  "''"    ^^^"    though    another    Senator  there  has  been  no  assurance  that  a 

All  a  Senator  has  to  do  is  stand  uo  at  spoke  first,  making  the  point  that  he  Senator  can  be  recogrSed  if  he  wanL? 

his  desk  and  say.  "Mr.  President.  I  ask  was    the    majority    leader,    the    then  to  be  recoSlzed 
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T-Ko  Qonatrir  i<:  rieht  in  saving  that  if    tion.  Senate  Resolution  20.  is  that  it 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  put  a  ques-     . .^he f  e"at°j  is  ngM  m  say^  .  ^^    ^   committee    of    the 

tion  to  the  ^-^^^^l^.^^Jf^^'^l^i    Lnowwiat  the  fuuTackayrs' When    Senate  the  total  authority  to  establish 

is  the  case,  is  it  not.  Mr.  President     ^"o*  *"*•-  ^     s\io\x\A  not  lock  our-    whatever   rules   and   requirements   it 

that  when  we  are  Proceeding  under    ^^^  buy  it.  ^ol^S^^^  ^nA  tY^er^  find    may  deem  necessary.  If  we  are  going 

controlled    time,    the    normal    rule    is    ^^^^^^f  J°  !°Jf  1^^"^^^^  to  adopt  a  resolution  similar  to  Senate 

that  the  time  will  be  equally  divided    ^^hatje  do^not  have  th^^^^^^^^  Resolution  20,  certainly   as  the  Sena- 

between  the  two  sides?  Mr    DANFORTH    Mr    President.  I    tor   from   Missouri    and   the   Senator 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct  'w  •  •  .     j       ^^^  j  ^^    j^om  Connecticut   have   just  pointed 

Mr.   DANFORTH.   And   the   reason    1^°^"^^^^ f^  \^  out.  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 

for  an  equal  division  in  the  time  be-    ^""=        ,        Connecticut  and  it  is  not    Senate  should  bring  before  the  Senate 

tween  the  two  sides  is  to  give  each  side    f^'j  ,     ^^j      qj  the  Senator  from  Mis-    the  details  as  to  how  it  plans  to  put 

an  equal  opportunity  to  persuade  not    ^"^.ji^  offering  this  amendment  to    into  effect  Senate  Resolution  20  if  the 

only  the  other  people  in  the  Senate    souri  in  ^  ^^  gg^ate  approves  Senate  Resolution  20. 

but.  in  fact,  the  country,  because  this    "^^^^Z^^^^^   ^   not    televise    the    Mr.  President.  I  applaud  and  favor  the 

is  a  national  forum  of  his  point  01     gg^^jg ..  ggcause  I  think,  regardless  of    proposal    suggested    by    the    Senator 

view.  Is  that  not  correct?  <5pna'tor's  view  on  whether  or  not  to    from    Connecticut    and    the    Senator 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  exactly     l^^\^^  ^j^g  Senate,  regardless  of  the     from  Missouri. 

correct.  position  on  the  final  question  that  is  ^^»_^_ 

Mr.  DANFORTH    So  if  there  are  4     ^  g  ^^  -^^  ^^^  matter,  all         r^^^VTi  FOR  RECESS  TODAY 

hours  equally  divided,  the  reason  for    gjin|  .^  ^^^^^^  really  be       „§??.  So^^AY^flL  19    1982 

having  2  hours  to  a  side  instead  of  1  ^gj^^^g    ^^^^  ^g  ^^^^^  have       UNTIL  MONDAY,  APKii.  i»,  i»h^ 

hour  on  one  side  and  3  hours  on  the  ^^^  ^Y\o\e  picture  before  us  prior  to  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
other  is  to  establish  a  rule  of  equity,  a  j^j  ^^ve  decision.  We  should  know  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
rule  of  fairness,  and  give  each  side  an  gyg^y^hing  that  is  involved  in  televis-  Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
equal  chance  to  make  its  point.  ^^^  Senate  before  we  make  a  deci-    stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  .^^  ^^  televising  the  Senate.  noon  on  Monday,  April  19. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it       There  should  be  some  analysis  over       The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Is  also  true  that  on  television,  not  all    ^  limited  period  of  time— and  we  still    pore  (Mr.  Hayakawa).  Without  objec- 
time  is  equal,   is  that  not  the  case?     j^^^g  ^^  ^^j-j^  ^his  out  In  the  amend-     tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  is  something  called  prime  time,    ^^g^^^  before  we  offer  it— but  in  some  ^^.^^.^_ 

There  are  times  when   everybody   is    ^^^^^^^  period  of  time,  to  analyze  what         ^^^.^^^  ^pfn  UNTIL  4PM 
watching    television    and    there    are  jhiuties  for  rules  changes  and  cus-         RECORD  OPEN  XJNTIL  4  p.m. 

other  times  when  very  few  people  are    to^g  changes  would  be  called  for  and  iuuai 

watching  television.  ^q  allow  the  Senate  to  consider  those        Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,   I  ask 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course.  changes  before  considering  whether  or    unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  there  were  4    ^^^  ^^  proceed  with  television.  remain  open  until  4  p.m.  today  for  the 

hours  equally  divided  and  2  of  those  j  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Sena-  introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
hours  were  on  prime  time  and  2  were     ^or  from  Cormecticut.  I  am  proud  to    statements. 

not.  if  television  were  the  name  of  the  j^j^  ^i^h  him  In  this  effort.  I  hope  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ganie,  that  would  not  necessarily  be  an  ^hat  It  will  be  beyond  dispute.  Just  In  pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
equal  division,  is  that  not  correct?  ^he  name  of  orderly  process.  I  would    dered. 

Mr  LONG.  That  is  correct.  hope  that  it  would  be  beyond  dispute  ^^^^__ 

Mr.   DANFORTH.   Should  we,   Mr.    that  all  Senators  should  be  apprised  of  p^YTTrvrctTON  OP  TIME  FOR 

President,  in  devising  ways  of  spllttmg  ^hat  is  In  store  with  respect  to  the  _„^SmF?  to  FII^REPORTS 
up  time  in  the  future,  if  we  are  going  customs  and  practices  and  rules  In  the  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  REFOKib 
to  be  on  television,  work  out  some  senate  before  we  proceed  in  a  pell-  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
method  of  achieving  equity  which  is    n^gll  fashion  to  televise  this  body.  unanimous  consent   that   committees 

not  necessarily  based  on  total  number  The  U.S.  Senate  has  operated  for  may  have  until  4  p.m.  today  to  file  re- 
of  minutes  controlled,  in  the  opinion    two     centuries     without     television,    ports. 

of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  Clearly,   we   can   operate   another   90        xhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,   we   all     days  or  so  without  television  while  \ye    pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
hope  it  will  not  happen  and  we  would    decide   what   the   rules   changes   will    dered. 
like  to  think  that  no  one  would  do  it,    have  to  be.  ^^.^— ^_ 

but  I  have  seen  an  awful  lot  of  pari,i-       Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the  r^xi-iTTTRF  MOTION 

sanship  in  the  33  years  I  have  been  a    Senator  yield?  .     •  ,^  .>,  CLOTURE  MUiiuw 

Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  count-  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes.  I  yield  the  ^^r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
ine    the    years    before    I    became    a    floor.  ^      to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  on  Senate 

Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have  seen  a       The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The    Resolution  20. 

lot  of  partisanship.  Even  during  my    Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized.  rphe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

experience  in  the  Senate  as  one  Sena-        Mr.    HARRY    F.    BYRD,    JK.    Mr.     ^^^^  ^he  cloture  motion  having  been 
tor    I   can    recall   some   partisanship    President,  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator    presented  under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
practiced   by   both   sides   that   really    from  Missouri  has  made  an  extremely    directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion, 
looked  pretty  raw.  important  point.  As  I  see  it,  there  are       .^^^  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

Senators  should  assure  themselves    two   issues   involved   in   this   matter:    ^g  fouows: 
that  that  type  of  thing  is  not  going  to    One,  should  there  be  televising  01  tne  cloture  motion 

happen.  It  is  nice  to  say  we  can  trust  Senate  procedures:  apo.  .s^°"^\  'j:  we.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
one  another  and  all  that,  but  the  best  gardless  of  how  one  might  feel  aooui  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  provisions  of  rule  XXll  of  the 
way  is  to  put  it  in  a  contract,  as  you  that,  it  seems  to  me  important  inai  g^^^jjing  Rujes  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
would  say  if  you  were  a  lawyer,  what  the  Senate,  before  voting  on  that  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^ose  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
thP  relationshiD  of  the  parties  will  be.  issue,  should  have  all  the  details  ^^Q^  20.  a  resolution  providing  for  television 
Certainly     as    the    Senator    suggests,     before  it.  and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
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Symms.  James  A.  McOure.  WUlUun 
Roth.  Blade  Gorton.  Charles  Percy. 
Mark  Andrews.  Thad  Cochran.  Onin 
O.  Hatch.  Lowell  Welcker.  John  Heinz, 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  and  John  H. 
Chafee. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  a  number  of  Senators.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  shall 
state  It  In  a  slightly  different  form 
than  it  was  submitted,  but  I  believe 
the  essence  of  it  is  identical. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  April 
20,  if  the  vote  has  not  occurred  on  or 
In  relation  to  the  Randolph  amend- 
ment No.  1244  to  Senate  Resolution  20 
by  that  hour,  such  a  vote  will  occur. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  disposition  of  the 
Randolph  amendment  and  without 
further  debate,  motion,  point  of  order, 
or  appeal,  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20  and  the  the  automatic  call 
for  a  quorum  under  rule  XXII  be 
waived. 

Before  the  Chair  rules,  let  me  say 
that  the  essence  of  this  is  to  provide 
that  the  Randolph  amendment  may 
Indeed  be  disposed  of  before  Tuesday 
at  2  o'clock,  but  to  say  that  if  it  has 
not  been  disposed  of  by  2  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  a  vote  will  occiu-  at  that  time 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  Randolph 
amendment,  to  be  followed  Immediate- 
ly by  a  vote  on  cloture  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 20.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  able  majority  leader  permit  me  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object  so  that  I 
may  make  a  very  brief  statement 
before  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  ruled  upon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  moment? 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
yielded  to  me.  will  permit.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  reserved  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
am  wondering  if — 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  should  have  an  understanding  and 
that  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment should  so  reflect. 


I  suggest  that  we  agree  that,  in  the 
event  a  tabling  motion  is  made  and  the 
tabling  motion  is  rejected,  we  will  vote 
on  the  Randolph  amendment  prior  to 
the  vote  on  cloture. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  is  exactly  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  had  in  mind,  and  I  think 
we  can  make  that  explicit.  I  am  happy 
to  modify  the  request  in  that  respect. 
However,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  If  he  has  a  further  observa- 
tion to  make  before  I  make  such  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object— I  hope  that  no  situation 
will  develop  within  the  Senate'  that 
will  preclude  the  Members  of  this 
body  having  the  opportunity  to  vote 
up  and  down  on  the  amendment  I 
have  offered.  Our  amendment  is  spon- 
sored by  12  Senators.  I  hope  that  will 
be  In  the  minds  of  the  majority  leader 
and  of  the  acting  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Mathias. 

I  wish  to  say  this,  further,  for  the 
Record:  What  I  have  said  now,  I  have 
said  in  a  letter  addressed  to  all  Sena- 
tors, delivered  to  them  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  suggestions  made  to  me,  on  behalf 
of  other  Senators,  that  there  are  some 
who  cannot  be  here  on  Monday  and 
who  hope  that  the  vote  on  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment  will  not  be  on 
Monday  for  that  reason.  I  am  not 
seeking  that  for  myself.  There  are 
some  who  hope  we  will  vote  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  discussed 
it.  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  better,  in 
view  of  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  has  said,  that  the  vote 
take  place  Tuesday  rather  than 
Monday. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  some  discussion 
on  this  matter  and  for  that  purpose, 
before  the  Chair  rules  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request 
for  setting  a  time  for  voting  on  the 
Randolph  amendment  and  on  the  clo- 
ture motion. 


REFUGEES  DESCRIBE 
NICARAGUAN  STRIFE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  recently  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the 


causes  of  turmoil  in  Central  America, 
and  I  should  like  to  report  some  of  my 
findings  to  the  Senate. 

During  the  Easter  recess.  I  traveled 
in  a  private  capacity,  at  personal  ex- 
pense, to  the  Central  American  nation 
of  Honduras. 

I  had  previously  visited  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  that  region,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  again  some  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  them. 

While  there.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  more  than  100  refugees 
who  had  just  fled  from  what  they  de- 
scribed as  Sandinista  oppression  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  would  like  to  relay  to  my  col- 
leagues the  refugees'  accounts  of  life 
in  Nicaragua— accounts  which  conform 
to  the  mounting  evidence  of  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  and  repression 
in  Nicaragua  under  the  Sandinista 
junta. 

My  talks  with  these  unfortunate 
people  have  left  me  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  Nicaragua  Is  becoming 
another  Marxist-oriented  Cuba. 

I  believe  that  the  refugees'  accounts 
are  particularly  relevant  now,  In  light 
of  today's  reports  that  the  United 
States  may  resume  giving  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua. This  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  refugees  described  to  me  a  socie- 
ty torn  by  economic  deteriorization, 
forced  .militarization,  and  a  relentless 
assault  on  human  rights.  They  also 
confirmed  the  presence  of  Cubans  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  refugees.  105  Nicaraguans  rep- 
resenting 16  families,  had  crossed  the 
Honduran  border  only  hours  before  I 
met  with  them.  I  was  flown  by  helicop- 
ter—an old  U.S.  Huey  operated  by 
Honduran  soldiers — over  rugged  moun- 
tainous terrain  to  a  small  village  by 
the  border. 

With  a  U.S.  Army  major  Interpret- 
ing. I  questioned  the  leaders  of  the 
refugee  group.  They  told  me  that  two 
of  their  party— a  12-year-old  boy  and 
his  30-year-old  father— had  been  shot 
and  killed  by  Nicaraguan  militia 
during  the  escape. 

All  of  the  refugees  were  farmers; 
some  grew  beans,  coffee,  and  com,  and 
some  raised  cattle.  Women  and  chil- 
dren comprised  a  large  portion  of  the 
group.  The  six  leaders  with  whom  I 
talked  varied  In  age  from  29  to  42, 
except  for  one  aged  72. 

The  refugees  told  me  that  economic 
conditions  had  become  intolerable 
since  the  Sandinistas  had  taken  ov6r 
Nicaragua  and  that  they  had  been 
planning  their  escape  for  about  5 
months. 

The  decision  to  flee  came  on 
Wednesday,  April  7,  after  the  men, 
except  the  very  young  and  very  old, 
were  given  an  ultimatum  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  join  the  militia  and  become 
Sandinistas  or  go  to  Jail.  Rather  than 
face  this  Hobson's  choice,  the  group 
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left  the  country  at  5  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, April  8. 

The  refugees  said  schoolteachers  are 
being  sent  into  rural  areas  of  Nicara- 
gua and  that  farmers  are  required  to 
take  as  many  as  two  teachers  into 
their  homes.  After  some  rudimentary 
educational  Instruction,  the  teachers 
then  begin  to  Indoctrinate  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Sandinista  version  of 
Marxist-Leninist  dogma. 

The  group's  leaders  affirmed  that 
they  had  seen  Cubans  in  the  country. 
They  said  the  Cubans  either  Identified 
themselves  as  such  or  were  distin- 
guishable from  Nicaraguans  or  Hon- 
durans  by  their  accent. 

When  I  asked  what  they  would  do  In 
Honduras,  the  refugees  replied  that 
they  hoped  the  government  would 
permit  them  to  have  some  land  to  con- 
tinue their  farming.  Many  said  they 
believed  In  freedom  and  did  not  want 
to  live  under  the  threats  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Sandinista  regime. 

Though  the  Honduran  villagers  were 
themselves  mostly  Impoverished,  they 
made  available  to  the  refugees  several 
buildings,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a 
mess  hall.  The  Influx  of  Nicaraguans 
will  Increase  the  vUlage  population  by 

one-third.  j^„t„, 

I  spoke  with  an  American  doctor 
from  Houston  who  had  examined  the 
refugees.  He  said  many  were  ill-nur- 
Ished  and  needed  some  medication.  He 
particularly  cited  the  need  for  vlU- 

The  Honduran  Government.  Inciden- 
tally, does  not  encourage  Nicaraguans 
to  flee  their  country,  but  it  does  grant 
asylum  to  those  who  cross  the  border. 

Indeed,  Honduras,  which  Is  a  friend 
of  the  United  States,  Is  strategicaUy 
located  In  strife-torn  Central  America. 
It  borders  on  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala. 

Honduras  is  worried  about  a  possible 
spillover  from  the  conflicts  In  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  and  seems  par- 
ticularly fearful  of  SandlnlsU  Inten- 
tions. ^^    ^, 

Honduras  fears  that  once  the  Marx- 
ists have  consolidated  their  positions 
in  Nicaragua,  they  likely  would  seek  to 
export  their  brand  of  totalitarianism 
to  neighboring  states  like  Honduras. 

Yet.  today  we  learn  that  the  United 
SUtes  and  Nicaragua  has  agreed  on  a 
plan  supposedly  aimed  at  Improving 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
In  my  judgment,  such  an  agreement 
would  aid  and  help  protect  a  Marxist 
government  hostile  to  our  Interests. 

One  point  of  the  Reagan  admlnistra- 
tions  plan  calls  for  an  end  to  Nicara- 
guan support  for  Insurgencies  In 
neighboring  countries. 

Does  the  SUte  Department  really 
believe  that  the  Marxist  government 
in  Nicaragua  would  cease  efforts  to 
export  subversion  to  its  neighbors? 
The  history  of  nations  in  similar  situa- 
tions does  not  suggest  that  would  be 
the  case. 
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Another  point  Involves  a  promise  by 
Nicaragua  that  it  will  follow  through 
on  its  pledge  to  permit  political  plural- 
ism and  a  diversified  economy. 

Yet.  all  available  evidence— Including 
the  refugees'  accounts— makes  cle?.r 
that  the  Sandinista  junta  is  moving 
toward  a  repressive,  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment on  the  Cuban  model. 

The  administration's  plan  also  in- 
volves a  resumpton  of  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua. Including  making  Nicaragua  eligi- 
ble for  trade  and  Investment  Incen- 
tives proposed  in  the  President's  Car- 
ibbean Basin  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  not.  In  my  judgment,  offer  fi- 
nancial aid— American  tax  dollars— to 
an  avowed  Marxist  government  obvi- 
ously bent  on  extending  its  way 
throughout  Central  America  once  its 
hold  on  Nicaragua  is  consolidated. 

Aiding  the  Sandinista  regime  would 
not  serve  this  Nation's  Interests,  and  It 
assuredly  would  not  comfort  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors.  .      »    *w 

They  are  apprehensive  about  tne 
Sandinistas'  Increasing  militancy,  the 
clampdowns  on  the  press  and  political 
opposition,  and  ties  with  Cuba. 
We  should  be  apprehensive,  too. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
that  was  made  in  regard  to  Cuba  23 
years  ago.  Fidel  Castro  came  to  Wash- 
ington In  April  1959  avowing  friend- 
ship for  the  United  Stetes  and  assert- 
ing he  was  not  a  Communist. 

Before  the  year  was  out.  he  held  a 
massive  anti-American  raUy  in 
Havana— which  I  attended  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent— and  shortly 
thereafter  proclaimed  that  he  always 
had  been  a  Marxist  and  always  would 

be. 

i  am  convinced  that  the  present 
regime  in  Nicaragua  is  similarly  moti- 
vated, and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  send  American  tax  dollars  to  Nica- 
ragua. 


ON  MAKING  INFORMED 
DECISIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  every  Member  of  this  body  at- 
tempts to  digest  an  almost  unbeUev- 
able  amoimt  of  background  Informa- 
tion In  an  effort  to  make  Informed  de- 
cisions on  the  myriad  complex  Issues 
that  confront  the  United  States  na- 
tionally and  Internationally.  The 
effort  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
labors  of  Sisyphus  who  was  con- 
demned to  roll  a  heavy  stone  uphill 
forever,  never  reaching  the  top. 

Nonetheless,  we  continue  to  make 
the  effort  because  we  must.  What  is 
most  troubling  about  It.  other  than 
the  sheer  ImposslbUity  of  mastering 
all  the  material  available.  Is  that  the 
Information  we  receive  on  problems  is 
all  too  often  denatured.  It  comes  to  us 
In  the  dry  print  of  newspaper  reports 
or  the  even  drier  testimony  of  Govern- 
ment witnesses  or  official  studies.  It 
lacks  human  dimension. 


For  example.  In  recent  months  we 
have  concentrated  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  problems  of  El  Sal- 
vador. We  have  heard  many  different 
points  of  view  regarding  that  troubled 
coimtry  and  the  problems  of  the 
entire  area.  But  rarely  have  we  heard 
from  those  who  speak  with  an  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  region,  who 
have  shared  the  lives  and  experiences 
of  the  citizens  of  these  countries,  and 
who  care  personally  and  deeply  about 
what  happens  to  them. 

I  say  rarely  because  occasionally  we 
do  hear  a  cry  from  the  heart  and  when 
we  do  it  has  a  riveting  effect.  Last 
week  a  constituent  wrote  me  a  five- 
page  letter  in  longhand  about  our 
policy  in  Central  America.  It  deals  in 
the  most  basic  human  terms  with  the 
Issues  we  have  been  wrestling  with  In 
strategic,  even  cosmic,  terms.  It  sum- 
mons us  to  consider  how  policies  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  Individual 
human  beings  rather  than  how  they 
fit  Into  some  global  strategy.  And  it 
should  give  us  pause. 

Therefore,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  Central  America  so  that  you  will 
be  more  educated  and  better  prepared  to 
vote  on/create  present  and  upcoming  legis- 
lative matters  concerning  this  controversial 
and  misunderstood  part  of  the  world. 

First.  I  must  display  my  credentials.  I 
most  recently  lived  28  months  In  thU  area, 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  as  a  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  (PCV)  and  had  the  unique 
opportunity  to  co-habitate  with  the  peas- 
anU  of  both  countries.  I  also  spent  many 
house  and  late-night  sessions  discussing  the 
conditions  In  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vador. Guatemala,  and  Honduras  with  coun- 
try nationals  and  PCVs  who  were  serving  or 
had  served  In  these  nations.  I  also  had  the 
chance  to  visit  El  Salvador  on  two  occa- 
sions—once in  November.  1980,  then  again 
in  June.  1981— as  well  as  spend  several  days 
in  Guatemala  this  past  E>ecember.  1981. 

I  will  now  try  and  clarify  for  you  what  our 
government  should  be  doing  for  these 
people  Instead  of  supplying  them  with  arms 
and  weapons  In  order  to  ward  off  the  (in- 
credibly Incorrect  and  blinding)  threat  of 
the  Soviet  take-over  of  Third  World  nations 
in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

First,  we  must  agree  that  mistakes  were 
committed  in  our  decisions  made  towards 
the  new  SandlnlsU  Nicaragua.  Once  our 
strongman.  Mr.  Somoza,  was  overthrown, 
we  promised  to  help  rebuUd  this  war-torn 
nation  if  and  only  if  certain  conditions  were 
met.  This  was  mistake  number  one.  A  war- 
torn  people  Is  a  desperate  people,  unable  to 
accept  money  and  aid  conditionally.  They 
were  creating  an  entirely  new  system,  which 
included  economic,  political,  agricultural, 
and  educational  reforms,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  possible  developments  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  newly  Instaled  junta.  The 
United  States  then  withdrew  all  aid  because 
the  new  Nicaragua  was  resembling  a  com- 
munist state— mistake  number  two  was  can- 
celling this  aid.  So  who  jumps  In  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  situation?  The  friendly 
Cuban  neighbor  Fidel  Castro.  No  infiltra- 
tion or  guerrillas  necessary,  but  rather  an 
up-front  good  neighbor  policy  approach. 
And  what  did  he,  through  the  abundant 
supply  of  trained  Russian  manpower,  pro- 
vide but  thousands  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
educators— precisely  those  things  which  the 
Nicaraguan  people  needed  and  wanted.  Why 
could  we  not  have  done  this  for  them  in- 
stead? And  more  importantly,  why  cannot 
we  do  this  for  them  now?  Could  it  be  our 
bull-headed  attitude  and  lack  of  under- 
standing of  how  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  de- 
stroyed people?  If  so,  these  questions  need 
to  be  analyzed  and  answered  immediately, 
because  there  now  exists  another  war-torn 
nation— El  Salvador— and  another  shortly  to 
follow— Guatemala. 

As  the  crow  flies,  1  lived  28  kilometers 
from  the  El  Salvador- Honduras  frontier. 
One  morning.  I  was  walking  the  path  that 
led  from  my  adobe  house  to  the  elementary 
school  where  I  worked.  I  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  concentrate  on  a  distant  hum 
which  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer.  In  the 
next  moment,  three  helicopters  whirred 
over  top  of  me,  headed  for  the  border.  I 
could  not  continue  up  the  path  because  I 
was  literally  frozen  with  fear.  Where  did  the 
Honduran  government  get  those  helicop- 
ters? On  what  mission  were  they?  The 
fading  whirrlngs  of  the  choppers  answered 
my  questions— the  U.S.  and  death,  the  U.S. 
and  death,  the  U.S.  and  death.  .  .  .  God 
help  us. 

When  I  finally  arrived  at  the  school.  I 
could  not  face  my  smiling,  cheerful,  and 
tnistlng  Honduran  co-workers.  What  kind 
of  aid  was  my  country  really  giving  them? 

And  late  one  evening,  a  Honduran  friend 
recounted  the  tale  of  some  2.000  El  Salva- 
doran  refugees  hiding  out  in  a  cave  on  the 
El  Salvador/Honduras  border.  An  El  Salva- 
doran  helicopter  (a  gift  from  the  U.S.)  com- 
manded by  the  military  neatly  dropped  a 
bomb  (yet  another  gift)  at  the  cave  entrance 
and  effectively  killed  all  2.000  refugees.  I 
felt  sick  to  my  stomach  when  I  realized  that 
it  was  my  government  who  had  made  this 
massacre  possible.  And  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning (January  1980)  of  the  escalation  In 
the  number  of  deaths  at  the  hands  of  U.S.- 
supplied  artillery,  equipment,  and  ammuni- 
tions. 

For  Ood's  sake,  our  leaders  must  take  off 
their  blinders  of  "communist  expansion"! 
The  war  in  El  Salvador  began  as  a  response 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  ruling  oligar- 
chy combined  with  the  initiation  of  the 
agrarian  reform  movement,  not  because  of 
some  propaganda  being  spread  by  Mr.  Fidel 
Castro!  The  only  people  unaware  of  this 
fact  seem  to  be  our  nation's  policymakers. 
Why  is  it  that  the  name  "Fidel"  instills  such 
fear  in  us.  while  it  Inspires  hope  in  the  poor 
of  some  Latin  American  nations,  but  that 
Mr.  Castro  knows  how  to  make  friends  of 
these  people  while  we  wallow  in  our  igno- 
rance of  their  needs?  We  must  learn  from 
Mr.  Castro's  example  in  Nicaragua. 

Central  America  is  afire  with  a  poor 
people  trying  to  free  themselves  from  their 
epically  corrupt  governments.  They  now  re- 
alize, through  improved  awareness  and  edu- 
cation, what  is  happening  in  the  back  rooms 
of  their  governments.  They  are  trying  to 
reach  out  and  create  systems  which  will 
control,  if  not  eliminate,  the  repressive  cor- 
ruption which  has  been  occurring  during 
this  century.  To  this  end.  we  must  open  our 
eyes  and  our  helping  hands.  There  will  be 
no  easy  solution,  although  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain. Guns,  weapons,  and  military  aid  are 


not    helpful    in   solving   an   economic    and 
social  crisis. 

Thank  God.  Mr.  Mathias.  that  you  are  not 
an  El  Salvadoran  peasant  farmer— being 
sought  out  by  the  military  during  the  day 
for  not  informing  on  guerrilla  activity,  and 
by  the  guerrillas  at  night  for  not  Joining 
their  forces. 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  announced  that 
he  Intends  to  seek  legislation  which 
would  provide  tuition  tax  credits  for 
those  attending  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  I  consider  such 
legislation  a  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  democracy.  The  public  school 
system,  though  by  nature  riddled  with 
problems,  remains  the  door  to  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  This  does  not 
mean  that  private  Institutions  have 
not  played  an  important  role  in  our 
country.  They  have  offered  and  will 
continue  to  offer  an  alternative  to 
public  education.  They  have  provided 
the  impetus  for  quality  teaching  and 
learning  In  both  the  private  and  the 
public  education  arenas. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  tuition 
tax  credit  proposal,  however,  because  I 
believe  such  a  proposal  could  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  public  educa- 
tion system.  We  must  look  for  ways  to 
develop  further  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation,  not  to  destroy  them. 
We  must  make  every  effort  to  Improve 
educational  performance  and  quality 
from  within  the  public  school  system. 
We  must  preserve  the  public  education 
system,  not  gut  it. 

It  would  be  simple  to  view  the  tui- 
tion tax  credit  proposal  in  light  of  the 
negative  economic  Impact  it  would 
impose  on  the  country.  We  should  be 
looking  at  ways  to  close  tax  loopholes, 
not  open  them.  In  these  days  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  tight  budgetary  consider- 
ation, scarce  financial  resources 
should  not  be  directed  to  private 
schools.  The  issue  Is  not  simply  an  eco- 
nomic one,  however.  The  real  issue  is 
quality  and  opportunity  in  education. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Proverbs  it 
is  written,  "Teach  a  wise  man  and  he 
will  be  wiser;  teach  a  good  man  and  he 
will  learn  more."  In  order  for  our  de- 
mocracy to  be  strong,  all  its  people 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more.  The  public  trust  should  not  be 
violated  by  allowing  the  public's  edu- 
cational system  to  be  placed  in  the 
precarious  position  of  fighting  for 
second  best.  The  strength  of  this 
Nation  is  derived  from  the  minds  of  its 
people.  Public  education  must  be  pre- 
served and  improved.  Tuition  tax  cred- 
its will  lead  us  in  the  wrong  direction. 


THE  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

MOVEMENT 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Historic    Preservation    Movement    is 


threatened.  Preserving  the  past  is  as 
Important  now  as  it  has  been  in  recent 
years.  Since  1891,  critics  have  pointed 
to  the  defects  In  modem  architecture, 
comparing  what  is  built  today  with 
what  was  built  in  the  past.  Preserving 
structures  whose  architecture  is  repre- 
sentative of  a  period  that  we  will  never 
see  again  is  a  noble  and  worthwhile 
effort. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  has  become  a  moderating 
influence  In  the  changing  attitudes  of 
the  Historic  Preservation  Movement. 
Without  their  efforts,  many  historic 
buildings  would  have  been  forever  lost 
to  those  who  desire  to  build  and  reha- 
bilitate inner  cities.  The  Department 
of  Interior  has  zeroed  out  the  Depart- 
ment's contribution  to  the  operating 
budget  of  the  National  Trust  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  Interior  Department 
tried  to  stop  funding  for  the  National 
Trust  in  fiscal  year  1982.  but  Congress 
Instead  appropriated  $25.4  million— 
$21  million  for  State  matching  grants, 
and  $4.4  million  for  the  National 
Trust.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
again  move  to  fund  this  Important 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  and  working  with  Mi- 
chael Alnslle,  who  Is  president  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, for  many  years  now.  Michael  Is 
dedicated  to  the  historic  preservation 
effort.  Through  his  efforts  many  mag- 
nificent historic  structures  that  other- 
wise would  be  lost  are  now  preserved 
for  all  to  share. 

On  February  12.  1982.  Mr.  Alnslle 
had  the  honor  of  giving  the  keynote 
address  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
celebration  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday.  I  believe  his  remarks  are  de- 
monstrative of  the  efforts  taking  place 
today  to  preserve  at  least  In  part  the 
beauty  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  without  objection,  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be 
made  a  part  of  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

RDfARKS  OP  MICHAEL  ArNSLIE 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fa- 
thers brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war. 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field 
of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedi- 
cate—we can  not  consecrate— we  can  not 
hallow— this  ground.  The  brave  men.  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it.  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what   we  say   here,   but   it  can 
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never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us— that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

President  Lincoln  so  spoke  on  November 
19.  1863.  He  dedicated  a  burial  site  on  that 
Pennsylvania  Battlefield  as  he  honored 
those  whose  blood  had  consecrated  that 
field.  Yet.  his  powerful  words  demanded 
much  more— he  called  for  the  preservation 
of  a  young  nation— a  nation  divided.  That 
nation  was  preserved.  The  United  States  of 
America  remained  united. 

Today  we  are  called  upon  once  again  to 
preserve  a  nation  divided— a  nation  divided 
not  by  geography  but  rather  by  economics, 
by  access  to  opportunity,  and  yes.  tragically 
after  these  119  years,  a  nation  all  too  fre- 
quently divided  by  race.  We  must  persist  in 
the  resolve,  "that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perUh  from  this  earth."  We  must  provide 
evidence  to  the  world  that  people  can 
govern  a  nation,  just  as  Lincoln  sought  to 
convince  his  European  skeptics. 

As  we  so  endeavor  to  perfect  our  democra- 
cy, we  may  call  upon  a  rich  history  to  in- 
spire and  nourish  us.  That  history  is  vibrant 
and  meaningful  because  people  throughout 
America  have  called  for  its  preservation.  We 
Americans  in  a  movement  as  expansive  as 
our  borders  have  chosen  to  preserve  parts  of 
our  past  as  national  landmarks.  We  have 
identified  neighborhoods,  and  main  streets, 
schools  and  churches  for  inclusion  in  our 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  We 
have  erected  monimients  to  great  leaders 
who  have  carried  us  through  past  national 
crises.  Certainly,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  de- 
signed by  Henry  Bacon  and  the  masterful 
seated  Lincoln  sculpted  by  Daniel  Chester 
French  stand  among  our  nations  finest  trib- 
utes to  the  past.  The  National  Park  Service 
diligently  preserves  and  presents  this  Na- 
tional Shrine  to  the  American  people.  The 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
similarly  protects  and  interprets  Chester- 
wood,  French's  studio  near  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts  where  Lincoln  was  sculpted. 

As  we  work  to  ensure  a  healthy  future  for 
our  nation,  we  must  be  equally  diligent  in 
ensuring  the  preservation  of  our  past.  With- 
out a  national  memory,  what  will  there  be 
to  inspire  future  generations  to  precede  con- 
fidently—to know  that  from  crisis  can  come 
new  unity,  to  believe  that  those  dead  did 
not  die  in  vain-that  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion,  "that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom." 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LEBANON 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
photographic  exhibition  here  in  the 
Senate  brought  freshly  to  mind  the 
tragic  plight  of  Lebanon.  The  pictures 
show  the  incredible  devastation  of  the 
city  of  Zahle  by  Syrian  forces  in  1981. 
Other  pictures  depict  the  devastation 
In  the  capital.  Beirut,  and  other  Leba- 
nese localities  since   1975.  when  the 


current  fighting  began.  No  one  has  an 
accurate  count  of  fatalities,  but  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  60,000  have 
died  In  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  since 
1975. 

Beirut,  once  known  as  the  Paris  of 
the  Middle  East,  remains  a  tense,  em- 
battled city.  Whole  sections  of  Beirut 
have  been  reduced  to  rubble.  Thou- 
sands have  been  killed,  wounded  or 
left  to  seek  homes  elsewhere.  Mayhem 
Is  a  regular  occurrence  as  chaos  con- 
tinues. 

Some  of  the  greatest  treasures  of 
Western  civilization  at  such  places  as 
Baalkbek.  Biblos,  and  Tyre  have  been 
damaged  or  are  at  risk.  Tyre,  Itself, 
with  three  PLO  camps  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  remains  in  serious  and  un- 
relenting jeopardy. 

It  is  critically  important  that  Leba- 
non once  again  become  a  source  of  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East.  Simple  hu- 
manity demands  it.  Furthermore,  with 
a  stable  Lebanon,  many  of  the  threats 
which  could  lead  at  any  moment  to 
wider  violence  will  be  removed.  With- 
out stability,  Lebanon  will  remain  a 
hindrance  to  achievement  of  a  com- 
prehensive settlement. 

At  present,  the  Syrians  and  Israelis 
remain  in  needless  confrontation  over 
Lebanon.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization is  a  heavily  armed  and 
active  threat  to  Lebanon  itself  and  to 
Israel. 

The  administration  has  been  at- 
tempting to  preserve  the  ceasefire, 
through  efforts  of  our  diplomats  in 
the  field  and  the  shuttle  diplomacy  of 
our  extremely  able  Ambassador  Philip 
Habib.  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  ceasefire  remains,  at  best,  fragile. 
As  the  Washington  Post  noted  on 
April  13,  Lebanon  "trembles."  If  the 
ceasefire  fails,  all  involved  will  lose  in 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  PLO  leadership  should  under- 
stand the  alarm  that  the  buildup  of 
arms  of  Soviet  origin  through  such 
Arab  sources  as  Syria  and  Libya  has 
kept  the  Israelis  on  edge  and  that  PLO 
military  preparation  and  activities  are 
adding  to  the  tensions.  I  hope  that 
each  side  will  do  its  best  to  preserve 
the  ceasefire  by  avoiding  the  first  step 
toward  a  new  outbreak  of  conflict. 

We  must  look  beyond  the  current 
problems,  however,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  long-term  policy  leading  to 
an  Independent  and  democratic  Leba- 
non free  of  foreign  occupation. 

We  have  already  taken  useful  steps. 
Since  1977,  the  United  States  has  sup- 
ported the  stabilization  of  the  Lelaa- 
nese  Government  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Lebanese  military.  This  year. 
Congress  approved  $10  million  in  for- 
eign military  sales  credits,  $6  million 
in  economic  support  funds,  and 
$575,000  for  military  training.  I, hope 
that  the  Congress  will  realize  the  im- 
portant needs  these  programs  meet 
and  will  support  a  strong  package  for 
Lebanon  next  year. 


With  our  help  and  that  of  other  na- 
tions, Lebanon  should  once  again  t>e 
able  to  have  a  government  which  can 
control  that  nation's  destiny. 

This  summer,  the  Parliament  wiU 
elect  a  new  President  of  Lebanon.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  Parliament  be 
under  no  pressure  to  make  other  than 
a  free  choice.  Lebanon  needs  a  presi- 
dent who  has  Lebanese  Interests  at 
heart  and  Is  not  a  puppet  of  any 
group. 

The  Lebanese  military  needs  to  be 
capable  of  dealing  with  threats  to  its 
authority  and  its  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity must  be  steadily  expanded,  so  that 
the  Lebanese  will  have  a  government 
and  military  capable  of  preserving 
peace.  If  this  effort  succeeds,  there 
could  no  longer  be  justification  for  a 
continued  Syrian  presence  in  Lebanon. 
The  Lebanese  Army,  and  not  the 
PLO,  should  be  in  charge  in  southern 
Lebanon.  Essentially,  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  sides  to  achieve  the  depar- 
ture of  every  non-Lebanese  military 
force.  Lebanon  should  not  continue  to 
be  a  battleground  for  others. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  a  posi- 
tive influence  in  Lebanon.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  U.N.  force  increased 
by  1,000  to  7,000  last  year.  I  hope  the 
U.N.  force  will  be  able  steadily  to 
expand  its  role  in  southern  Lebanon. 
If  possible.  It  should  certainly  move 
toward  a  greater  presence  in  Tyre. 
These  U.N.  efforts  can  pave  the  way 
for  expended  Lebanese  military  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  lose  sight  of  these 
longer  term  goals  as  it  deals  with 
Middle  Eastern  Issues.  It  is  in  Israel's 
great  interest  that  Lebanon  once  again 
become  a  source  of  stability.  It  is  in 
Syria's  interests  to  turn  attention  to 
domestic  matters  and  move  away  from 
confrontation  in  Lebanon.  It  Is  In  the 
PLO's  Interest  to  abandon  military 
action  and  terrorism  as  a  means  to  po- 
litical goals. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  all  that  we  do 
our  best  to  calm  the  steaming  caldron 
of  the  Middle  East. 


WILDERNESS  USAGE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  &R  article  published  In  the 
February  issue  of  Harper's  and  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  a  soon-to-be-pub- 
lished book,  "Progress  and  Privilege: 
America  in  the  Age  of  Envlronmenta- 
lism,"  by  William  Tucker. 

Citing  incidents  where  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1974  has  kept  people  out  of 
wilderness  areas,  Mr.  Tucker  points 
out  that  out  ecological  museums  are 
for  a  select  few  who  walk  softly  and 
carry  no  sticks.  Under  the  act,  wilder- 
ness is  defined  sis  an  area  where  man  is 
a  visitor  but  does  not  remain.  No  vehi- 
cles, tents,  or  fires  are  allowed  so  back- 
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packers  typically  sleep  in  a  sleeping 
bag  designed  to  Iceep  one  warm  in  sub- 
freezing  temperatures.  This  is  fine  for 
those  who  can  afford  the  equipment, 
but  what  about  those  who  cannot? 
Should  they  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  federally 
owned  wilderness  area?  And  what 
about  the  handicapped  whose  wheel- 
chairs are  prohibited  in  the  areas? 
Should  they  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  witness  nature's  mountains,  trees, 
rolling  streams,  nishing  waterfalls, 
and  grasslands  too? 

Before  enacting  additional  wilder- 
ness areas  or  rescinding  already-estab- 
lished areas,  I  suggest  my  colleagues 
consider  many  of  the  points  Mr. 
Tucker  makes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Is  Nature  Too 
Good    for    Us?"    be    printed    in    the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  NATtntx  Too  OooD  for  Us? 
(By  WlUlam  Tucker) 

Probably  nothing  has  been  more  central 
to  the  environmental  movement  than  the 
concept  of  wilderness.  "In  wUdness  Is  the 
preservation  of  the  world,"  wrote  Thoreau, 
and  environmental  writers  and  speakers 
have  Intoned  his  message  repeatedly.  Wtl- 
demeaa.  In  the  environmental  pantheon, 
represents  a  particular  kind  of  sanctuary  In 
which  all  true  values— are  reposlted.  Wilder- 
nesses are  often  described  as  "temples," 
"churches."  and  "sacred  ground"— refuges 
for  the  proposed  "new  religion"  based  on 
environmental  consciousness.  Carrying  the 
religious  metaphor  to  the  extreme,  one  of 
the  most  famous  essays  of  the  environmen- 
tal era  holds  the  Judeo-Christlan  religion 
responsible  for  "ecological  crisis." 

The  wilderness  issue  also  has  a  political 
edge.  Since  1964.  long-standing  preservation 
groups  like  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Sierra  Club  have  been  pressuring  conserva- 
tion agencies  like  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
put  large  tracts  of  their  holdings  Into  per- 
manent "wilderness  designations,"  counter- 
ing the  "multiple  use"  concept  that  was  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Conservation  Era 
of  the  early  1900s. 

Preservation  and  conservation  groups 
have  been  at  odds  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  rift  between  them  has 
been  a  major  controversy  of  environmental- 
Ism.  The  leaders  of  the  Conservation  Move- 
ment—most notably  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Olfford  Plnchot.  and  John  Wesley  Powell- 
called  for  rational,  efficient  development  of 
land  and  other  natural  resources:  multiple 
use.  or  reconciling  competing  uses  of  land, 
and  also  "highest  use."  or  forfeitu^g  more 
immediate  proflu  from  land  development 
for  more  lasting  gains.  Preservationists,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  followers  of  California 
woodsman  John  Mulr,  have  advocated  pro- 
tecting land  in  Its  natural  sute.  setting 
aside  tracts  and  keeping  them  inviolate. 
"Wilderness  area"  battles  have  become  one 
of  the  hottest  political  issues  of  the  day.  es- 
pecially In  western  sUtes— the  ciirrent 
"Sagebrush  Revolt"  comes  to  mind— where 
large  quantities  of  potentially  commercially 
usable  land  are  at  stake. 

The  term  "wilderness"  generally  connotes 
mountains,  trees,  clear  streams,  rushing  wa- 
terfalls, grasslands,  or  parched  deserts,  but 


the  concept  has  been  Institutionalized  and 
has  a  careful  legal  definition  as  well.  The 
one  given  by  the  1964  Wilderness  Act,  and 
that  most  environmentalists  favor.  Is  that 
wilderness  is  an  area  "where  man  Is  a  visitor 
but  does  not  remain."  People  do  not  "leave 
footprints  there,"  wilderness  exponents 
often  say.  Wildernesses  are.  most  Important- 
ly, areas  in  which  evidence  of  human  activi- 
ty is  excluded:  they  need  not  have  any  par- 
ticular scenic,  aesthetic,  or  recreational 
value.  The  values,  as  environmentalists  usu- 
ally say,  are  "ecological"— which  means, 
roughly  translated,  that  natural  systems  are 
allowed  to  operate  as  free  from  human  in- 
terference as  possible. 

The  concept  of  excluding  human  activity 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  One  of  the  major 
issues  In  wilderness  areas  has  been  whether 
or  not  federal  agencies  should  fight  forest 
fires.  The  general  decision  has  been  that 
they  should  not,  except  in  cases  where 
other  lands  are  threatened.  The  federal 
agencies  also  do  not  fight  the  fires  with  mo- 
torized vehicles,  which  are  prohibited  in  wil- 
derness areas  except  in  extreme  emergen- 
cies. Thus  in  recent  years  both  the  Nations^ 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice have  taken  to  letting  forest  fires  bum 
unchecked,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  tour- 
ists. The  defense  is  that  many  forest  require 
periodic  leveling  by  fire  in  order  to  make 
room  for  new  growth.  There  are  some  pine 
trees,  for  instance,  whose  cones  will  break 
open  and  scatter  their  seeds  only  when 
burned.  This  theoretical  justification  has 
won  some  converts,  but  very  few  in  the 
timber  companies,  which  bridle  at  watching 
millions  of  board-feet  go  up  in  smoke  when 
their  own  "harvesting"  of  mature  forests 
has  the  same  effect  in  clearing  the  way  for 
new  growth  and  does  less  damage  to  forest 
soils. 

The  effort  to  set  aside  permajient  wilder- 
ness areas  on  federal  lands  began  with  the 
National  Forest  Service  in  the  1920s.  The 
first  permanent  reservation  was  in  the  Gila 
National  Forest  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  set 
aside  by  a  young  Forest  Service  officer 
named  Aldo  Leopold,  who  was  later  to  write 
A  Sand  County  Almanac,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  bibles  of  the  wilderness  move- 
ment. Robert  Marshall,  another  Forest 
Service  officer,  continued  the  program,  and 
by  the  19508  nearly  14  million  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Systems  186  million  acres  had 
been  administratively  designated  wilderness 
preserves. 

Leopold  and  Marshall  had  been  disillu- 
sioned by  one  of  the  first  great  efforts  at 
"game  management"  under  the  National 
Forest  Service,  carried  out  In  the  Kalbab 
Plateau,  Just  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
As  early  as  1906  federal  officials  began  a 
program  of  "predator  control"  to  Increase 
the  deer  population  in  the  area.  Mountain 
lions,  wolves,  coyotes,  and  bobcats  were  sys- 
tematically hunted  and  trapped  by  game  of- 
ficials. By  1930.  the  program  appeared  to  be 
spectacularly  successful.  The  deer  popula- 
tion, formerly  numbering  4,000.  had  grown 
to  almost  100,000.  But  it  was  realized  too 
late  that  it  was  the  range's  limited  food  re- 
sources that  would  threaten  the  deer's  exist- 
ence. During  two  severe  winters.  In  1934-36, 
60  percent  of  the  herd  died,  and  by  1939  the 
population  had  shnmk  to  only  10.000.  Deer 
populations  (unlike  human  populations) 
were  found  to  have  no  way  of  putting  limits 
on  their  own  reproduction.  The  case  is  still 
cited  as  the  classic  example  of  the  "boom 
and  bust"  disequilibrium  that  comes  from 
thoughtless  intervention  in  an  ecological 
system. 


The  idea  of  setting  aside  as  wilderness 
areas  larger  and  larger  segments  of  federal- 
ly controlled  lands  began  to  gain  more  sup- 
port from  the  old  preservation  groups.  In 
part,  this  came  from  preservationists'  grow- 
ing realization,  during  the  1950s,  that  they 
had  not  won  the  battle  during  the  Conserva- 
tion Era,  and  that  the  national  forests  were 
not  parks  that  would  be  protected  forever 
from  commercial  activity. 

Pinchofs  plan  for  practicing  "conserva- 
tion" in  the  western  forests  was  to  encour- 
age a  partnership  between  the  government 
and  large  industry.  In  order  to  discourage 
overcuttlng  and  destructive  competition,  he 
formulated  a  plan  that  would  promote  con- 
servation activities  among  the  larger  timber 
companies  while  placing  large  segments  of 
the  western  forests  under  federal  control.  It 
was  a  classic  case  of  "market  restriction." 
carried  out  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  larger 
businesses  and  government.  Only  the  larger 
companies,  Plnchot  reasoned,  could  gener- 
ate the  profits  that  would  allow  them  to  cut 
their  forest  holdings  slowly  so  that  the  trees 
would  have  time  to  grow  back.  In  order  to 
ensure  these  profit  margins,  the  National 
Forest  Service  would  hold  most  of  its  timber 
lands  out  of  the  market  for  some  time.  This 
would  hold  up  the  price  of  timber  and  pre- 
vent a  rampage  through  the  forests  by 
smaller  companies  trying  to  beat  small 
profit  margins  by  cutting  everything  in 
sight.  Then,  In  later  years,  the  federal  lands 
would  gradually  be  worked  into  the  "sus- 
tained yield"  cycles,  and  timber  rights  put 
up  for  sale.  It  was  when  the  national  forests 
finally  came  up  for  cutting  in  the  1950's 
that  the  old  preservation  groups  began  to 
react. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  Congress.  The 
1960  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act 
tried  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
servation Movement.  But  the  wilderness 
groups  had  their  day  in  1964  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  law  required 
all  the  federal  land-management  agencies— 
the  National  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service— to  review  all  their  holdings,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  "wilderness  "  now  constitut- 
ed a  valid  alternative  In  the  "multiple  use" 
concept— even  though  the  concept  of  wilder- 
ness is  essentially  a  rejection  of  the  idea  of 
multiple  use.  The  Forest  Service,  with  190 
million  acres,  and  the  Park  Service  and  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  each  with  about  35 
million  acres,  were  all  given  twenty  years  to 
start  designating  wilderness  areas.  At  the 
time,  only  14.5  million  acres  of  National 
Forest  System  land  were  In  wilderness  desig- 
nations. 

The  results  have  been  mixed.  The  wilder- 
ness concept  appears  valid  if  it  is  recognized 
for  what  It  Is— an  attempt  to  create  what 
are  essentially  "ecological  museums"  In 
scenic  and  biologically  .significant  areas  of 
these  lands.  But  "wilderness."  In  the  hands 
of  environmentalists,  has  become  an  all-pur- 
pose tool  for  stopping  ecomonic  activity  as 
well.  This  Is  particularly  crucial  now  be- 
cause of  the  many  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources available  on  western  lands  that  envi- 
ronmentalists are  trying  to  push  through  as 
wilderness  designations.  The  original  legisla- 
tion specified  that  lands  were  to  be  surveyed 
for  valuable  mineral  resources  before  they 
were  put  into  wilderness  preservation.  Yet 
with  so  much  land  being  reviewed  at  once, 
these  inventories  have  been  sketchy  at  best. 
And  once  land  is  locked  up  as  wilderness,  it 
becomes  illegal  even  to  explore  it  for  miner- 
al or  energy  resources. 
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Thus  the  situation  in  western  sUtes— 
where  the  federal  government  still  owns  68 
percent  of  the  land,  counting  Alaska— has  in 
recent  years  become  a  race  between  mining 
companies  trying  to  prospect  under  severely 
restricted  conditions,  and  environmental 
groups  trying  to  lock  the  doors  to  resource 
development  for  good.  This  kind  of  perma- 
nent preservation— the  antithesis  of  conser- 
vation—will probably  have  enormous  effects 
on  our  future  international  trade  in  energy 
and  mineral  resources. 

At  stake  in  both  the  national  foreste  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  holdings 
are  what  are  called  the  "roadless  areas." 
Evlronmentallsts  call  these  lands  'de  facto 
wilderness,"  and  say  that  because  they  have 
not  yet  been  explored  or  developed  for  re- 
sources they  should  not  be  explored  and  de- 
veloped in  the  future.  The  Forest  Service 
began  its  Roadless  Area  Resources  Evalua- 
tion (RARE)  in  1972,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  began  four  >ears  later  in 
1976,  after  Congress  brought  its  174  million 
acres  under  jurisdiction  of  the  1964  act.  The 
Forest  Service  is  studying  63  million  road- 
less acres,  while  the  BLM  is  reviewing  24 
million. 

In  1974  the  Forest  Service  recommended 
that  15  million  of  the  50  million  acres  then 
under  study  be  designated  as  permanent  wil- 
derness. Environmental  groups,  which 
wanted  much  more  set  aside,  immediately 
challenged  the  decision  in  court.  Naturally, 
they  had  no  trouble  finding  flaws  in  a  study 
Intended  to  cover  such  a  huge  amount  of 
land,  and  In  1977  the  Carter  administration 
decided  to  start  over  with  a  "RARE  II " 
study,  completed  in  1979.  This  has  also  been 
challenged  by  a  consortium  of  environmen- 
tal groups  that  Include  the  Sierra  CHub,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.  The  RARE  II  report  also  rec- 
ommended putting  about  15  million  acres  in 
permanent  wilderness,  with  36  mUlion  re- 
leased for  development  and  11  million  held 
for  further  study.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  not  scheduled  to  complete  the 
study  of  Its  24  million  acres  until  1991. 

The  effects  of  this  campaign  against  re- 
source development  have  been  powerful. 
From  1972  to  1980.  the  price  of  a  Douglas  fir 
In  Oregon  Increased  500  percent,  largely  due 
to  the  delays  in  timber  sales  from  the  na- 
tional forests  because  of  the  battles  over 
wilderness  areas.  Over  the  decade,  timber 
production  from  the  national  forest*  de- 
clined slightly,  putting  far  more  pressure  on 
the  timber  Industry's  won  lands.  The  nation 
has  now  become  an  Importer  of  logs,  despite 
the  vast  resources  on  federal  lands.  In  1979, 
environmentalists  succeeded  in  pressuring 
Congress  into  setting  aside  750,000  acres  in 
Idaho  as  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness  and  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area.  A  resource  survey, 
which  was  not  completed  until  after  the 
congressional  action,  showed  that  the  area 
contained  an  estimated  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  molybdenum,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  same  tract  also  contained  a  potential 
source  of  cobalt,  an  Important  mineral  for 
which  we  are  now  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  97  percent  of  what  we  use. 

Perhaps  most  fiercely  contested  are  the 
energy  supplies  believed  to  be  lying  under 
the  geological  straU  running  through  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Montana  Just  east  of 
the  Rockies,  called  the  Overthrust  Belt. 
Much  of  this  land  Is  still  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  multi- 
ple usage.  But  with  the  prospect  of  energy 
development,  environmental  groups  have 
been  rushing  to  try  to  have  these  high- 


plains  areas  designated  as  wilderness  areas 
as  well  (cattle  grazing  is  still  allowed  In  wil- 
derness tracts).  On  those  lands  permanently 
withdrawn  from  commercial  use,  mineral 
exploration  will  be  allowed  to  continue  until 
1983.  Any  mines  begun  by  then  can  contin- 
ue on  a  very  restricted  basis.  But  the  explo- 
ration is  "roadless  areas"  is  severely  limited. 
In  that  in  most  cases  there  can  be  no  roads 
constructed  (and  no  use  of  off -roads  vehi- 
cles) while  exploration  U  going  on.  Environ- 
mentalists have  argued  that  wells  can  still 
l>e  drilled  and  test  mines  explored  using  hel- 
icopters. But  any  such  exploration  is  likely 
to  be  extraordinarily  expensive  and  ineffec- 
tive. Wilderness  restrictions  are  now  being 
drawn  so  tightly  that  people  on  the  site  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  their  excrement  in  the 


area. 


IlfPOSSIBLI  PARADISES 


What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this?  The 
standard  environmental  argument  is  that 
we  have  to  "preserve  these  last  few  wild 
places  before  they  all  disappear."  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  something  more  is  at  stake. 
What  is  being  purveyed  is  a  view  of  the 
world  in  which  human  activity  is  defined  as 
"bad"  and  natural  conditions  are  defined  as 
"good."  What  is  being  preserved  is  evidently 
much  more  than  "ecosystems."  What  is 
being  preserved  is  an  Image  of  wilderness  as 
a  semisacred  place  beyond  humanity's  intru- 
sion. 

It  is  Instructive  to  consider  how  environ- 
mentalists themselves  define  the  wilderness. 
David  Brower,  former  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  wrote  in  his  introduction  to  Paul  Ehr- 
lich's  The  Population  Bomb  (1968): 

"Whatever  resources  the  wilderness  still 
held  would  not  sustain  [man]  in  his  old 
habits  of  growing  and  reaching  without 
limits.  Wilderness  could,  however,  provide 
answers  for  questions  he  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  ask.  He  could  predict  that 
the  day  of  creation  was  not  over  that  there 
would  be  wiser  men,  and  they  would  thank 
him  for  leaving  the  source  of  those  answers. 
Wilderness  would  remain  part  of  his  geogra- 
phy of  hope,  as  Wallace  Stegner  put  it,  and 
could,  merely  because  wilderness  endiired 
on  the  planet,  prevent  man's  world  from  be- 
coming a  cage." 

The  wilderness,  he  suggested,  is  a  source 
of  peace  and  freedom.  Yet  setting  wilder- 
ness aside  for  the  purposes  of  solitude 
doesn't  always  work  very  well.  Environmen- 
talists have  discovered  this  over  and  over 
again,  much  to  their  chagrin.  Every  time  a 
new  "untouched  paradise"  is  discovered,  the 
first  thing  everyone  wants  to  do  is  visit  it. 
By  their  united  enthusiasm  to  find  these 
"sanctuaries,"  people  bring  the  "cage"  of  so- 
ciety with  them.  Very  quickly  it  becomes 
necessary  to  erect  bars  to  keep  people  out— 
which  is  exactly  what  most  of  the  "wilder- 
ness" legislation  has  been  all  about. 

In  1964.  for  example,  the  Sierra  Club  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  relatively  "undiscov- 
ered" paradise  of  Kauai,  the  second  most 
westerly  Island  in  the  Hawaiian  chain.  It 
wasn't  long  before  the  island  had  been  over- 
mn  with  tourists.  When  Time  magazine  ran 
a  feature  on  Kauai  in  1979,  one  unhappy 
island  resident  wrote  in  to  convey  this  tell- 
ing sentiment:  "We're  hoping  the  shortages 
of  Jet  fuel  will  stay  around  and  keep  people 
away  from  here."  The  age  of  environmenta- 
lism  has  also  been  marked  by  the  near  over- 
running of  popular  national  parks  like  Yo- 
semlte  (which  now  has  a  full-time  Jail),  in- 
tense pressure  on  woodland  recreational 
areas,  full  bookings  two  and  three  years  in 
advance  for  raft  trips  through  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  dozens  of  other  spectacles  of 


people  crowding  Into  Isolated  areas  to  get 
away  from  It  all.  Environmentalists  are 
often  critical  of  these  inundations,  but  they 
must  recognize  that  they  have  at  least  con- 
tributed to  them. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  wild  things, 
scenic  beauty,  pristine  landscapes,  and 
scenic  preservation.  What  I  am  questioning 
is  the  argimient  that  wilderness  Is  a  value 
against  which  every  other  human  activity 
must  be  judged,  and  that  human  beings  are 
somehow  unworthy  of  the  landscape.  The 
wilderness  has  been  equated  with  freedom, 
but  there  are  many  different  ideas  about 
what  constitutes  freedom.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  saying  was  that  "city  air  makes  a 
man  free,"  meaning  that  the  harsh  social 
burdens  of  medieval  feudalism  vanished 
once  a  person  escaped  into  the  heady  ano- 
nymity of  a  metropolitan  community.  When 
city  planner  Jane  Jacobs,  author  of  "The 
Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities," 
was  asked  by  an  Interviewer  if  "overpopula- 
tion" and  "crowding  into  large  cities" 
weren't  making  social  prisoners  of  us  all, 
her  simple  reply  was:  "Have  you  ever  lived 
In  a  small  town?" 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  itemize  the  personal 
Idiosyncrasies  of  people  who  feel  comforta- 
ble only  In  wilderness,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  environmental  move- 
ment has  been  shaped  by  many  people  who 
literally  spent  years  of  their  lives  living  in 
isolation.  John  Mulr,  the  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  movement  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
spent  almost  ten  years  living  alone  In  the 
Sierra  Mountains  while  learning  to  be  a 
traU  guide.  David  Brower,  who  headed  the 
Sierra  Club  for  over  a  decade  and  later 
broke  with  it  to  found  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  also  spent  years  as  a  mountaineer. 
Gary  Snyder,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement,  has  lived  much  of  his 
life  in  wilderness  Isolation  and  has  also 
spent  several  years  in  a  Zen  monastery.  All 
these  people  far  outdid  Thoreau  in  their 
desire  to  get  a  little  perspective  on  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  in 
this,  and  the  literature  and  philosophy  that 
emerge  from  such  experiences  are  often  ad- 
mirable. But  it  seems  questionable  to  me 
that  the  ethic  that  comes  out  of  this  wilder- 
ness isolation— and  the  sense  of  ownership 
of  natural  landscapes  that  inevitably  fol- 
lows—can serve  as  the  basis  for  a  useful  na- 
tional philosophy. 

The  American  frontier  Is  generally  agreed 
to  have  closed  down  physically  in  1890.  the 
year  the  last  Indian  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
was  opened  for  settlement.  After  that,  the 
Conservation  Movement  arose  quickly  to 
protect  the  remaining  resources  and  wilder- 
ness from  heedless  stripping  and  develop- 
ment. Along  with  this  came  a  significant 
psychological  change  in  the  national  char- 
acter, as  the  "frontier  spirit "  diminished 
and  social  issues  attracted  greater  attention. 
The  Progressive  Movement,  the  Social 
Gospel  among  religious  groups.  Populism, 
and  Conservation  all  arose  in  quick  succes- 
sion Immediately  after  the  "closing  of  the 
frontier."  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  it  was 
only  after  the  frontier  had  been  settled  and 
the  sense  of  endless  possibilities  that  came 
with  open  spaces  had  been  constricted  in 
the  national  consciousness  that  the  country 
started  "growing  up^.'"'"^ 

Does  this  mean  the  new  environmental 
consciousness  has  arisen  because  we  are 
once  again  "running  out  of  space"?  I  doubt 
it.  Anyone  taking  an  airplane  across  almost 
any  part  of  the  country  is  Inevitably  struck 
by  how  much  greenery  and  open  territory 
remain,  and  how  little  room  our  towns  and 
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cities  really  occupy.  The  amount  of  standing 
forest  in  the  country,  for  example,  has  not 
diminished  appreciably  over  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  is  75  percent  of  what  it  was  in 
1820.  In  addition,  as  environmentalists  con- 
stantly remind  us,  trees  are  renewable  re- 
sources." If  they  continue  to  tje  handled  in- 
telligently, the  forests  will  always  grow 
back.  As  farming  has  moved  out  to  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  Middle  West,  many  east- 
em  areas  that  were  once  farmed  have  re- 
verted bacli  to  trees.  Though  mining  oper- 
ations can  permanently  scar  hillsides  and 
plains,  they  are  usually  very  limited  in  scope 
(and  as  often  as  not.  it  is  the  roads  leading 
to  these  mines  that  environmentalists  find 
most  objectionable). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  wilderness  ethic 
has  actually  represented  an  attempt  psycho- 
logically to  reopen  the  American  frontier. 
We  have  been  desperate  to  maintain  l>e;ief 
in  unlimited,  uncharted  vistas  within  our 
borders,  a  preoccupation  that  has  eclipsed 
the  permanent  shrinking  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside.  Why  else  would  it  be  so  nec- 
essary to  preserve  such  huge  tracts  of  "road- 
less territory"  simply  because  they  are  now 
roadless,  regardless  of  their  scenic,  recre- 
ational, or  aesthetic  values?  The  envi- 
ronmental movement,  among  other  things, 
has  been  a  rather  backward-looking  effort 
to  recapture  America's  lost  innocence. 

The  central  figure  in  this  effort  has  been 
the  backpacker.  The  backpacker  is  a  young, 
unprepossessing  person  (inevitably  white 
and  upper  middle  class)  who  Journeys  into 
the  wilderness  as  a  passive  observer.  He  or 
she  brings  his  or  her  own  food,  treads  softly, 
leaves  no  litter,  and  has  no  need  to  make 
use  of  any  of  the  resources  at  hand.  Back- 
packers bring  all  the  necessary  accouter- 
ments  of  civilization  with  them.  All  their 
needs  have  been  met  by  the  society  from 
which  they  seek  temporary  release.  The 
backpacker  is  freed  from  the  need  to  sup- 
port himself  in  order  to  enjoy  the  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  values  that  are  made  available 
by  this  temporary  removal  from  the  de- 
mands of  nature.  Many  dangers— raging 
rivers  or  precipitous  cliffs,  for  instance- 
become  sought-out  adventures. 

Yet  once  the  backpacker  runs  out  of  sup- 
plies and  starts  using  resources  around 
him— cutting  trees  for  firewood,  putting  up 
a  shelter  against  the  rain— he  is  violating 
some  aspect  of  the  federal  Wilderness  Act. 
For  example,  one  of  the  Issues  fought  in  the 
national  forests  revolves  around  tying  one's 
horse  to  a  tree.  Purists  claim  the  practice 
should  be  forbidden,  since  It  may  leave  a 
trodden  ring  around  the  tree.  They  say 
horses  should  be  hobbled  and  allowed  to 
graze  instead.  In  recent  years,  the  National 
Forest  Service  has  come  under  pressure 
from  environmental  groups  to  enforce  this 
restriction. 

Wildernesses,  then,  are  essentially  parks 
for  the  upper  middle  class.  They  are  vaca- 
tion reserves  for  people  who  want  to  rough 
it— with  the  assurance  that  few  other  people 
will  have  the  time,  energy,  or  means  to 
follow  them  into  the  solitude.  This  is  dra- 
matically highlighted  in  one  Sierra  Club 
book  that  shows  a  picture  of  a  professorial 
sort  of  individual  backpacking  off  into  the 
woods.  The  ironic  caption  Is  a  quote  from 
Julius  Viancour,  an  official  of  the  Western 
Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers: 
•The  Inaccessible  wilderness  and  primatlve 
areas  are  off  limits  to  most  laboring  people. 
We  must  have  access.  ..."  The  implication 
for  Sierra  Club  readers  is:  "What  do  these 
beer-drinking,  gun- toting,  working  people 
want  to  do  in  our  woods?" 


This  class-oriented  vision  of  wilderness  as 
an  upper-middle-class  preserve  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  wilderness  designations  comes  not 
from  industry  but  from  owners  of  off-road 
vehicles.  In  most  northern  rural  areas, 
snowmobiles  are  now  regarded  as  the  great- 
est invention  since  the  automobile  and 
people  are  ready  to  fight  rather  than  stay 
cooped  up  all  winter  in  their  houses.  It 
seems  ludicrous  to  them  that  snowmobiles 
(which  can't  be  said  even  to  endanger  the 
ground)  should  be  restricted  from  vast 
tracts  of  land  so  that  the  occasional  city  vis- 
itor can  have  solitude  while  hiking  past  on 
snowshoes. 

The  recent  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
controversy  in  northern  Minnesota  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  conflict.  When  the 
tract  was  first  designated  as  wilderness  in 
1964.  Congress  included  a  special  provision 
that  allowed  motorboats  into  the  entire 
area.  By  the  mid-1970s,  outboards  and  In- 
boards  were  roaming  all  over  the  wilderness, 
and  environmental  groups  began  asking 
that  certain  portions  of  the  million-acre  pre- 
serve be  set  aside  exclusively  for  canoes. 
Local  residents  protested  vigorously,  argu- 
ing that  fishing  expeditions,  via  motorboats. 
contributed  to  their  own  recreation.  Never- 
theless, Congress  eventually  excluded  mo- 
torboats from  670,000  acres  to  the  north. 

A  more  even  split  would  seem  fairer.  It 
should  certainly  be  possible  to  accommodate 
txjth  forms  of  recreation  in  the  area,  and 
there  is  as  much  to  be  said  for  canoeing  in 
solitude  as  there  is  for  making  rapid  expedi- 
tions by  powerboat.  The  natural  landscape 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  very  much  from  either 
form  of  recreation.  It  is  not  absolute  "eco- 
logical" values  that  are  really  at  stake,  but 
simply  different  tastes  in  recreation. 

NOT  KNTIRKLY  NATUKE 

At  twttom,  then,  the  mystique  of  the  wil- 
derness has  been  little  more  than  a  revival 
of  Rousseau's  Romanticism  about  the  "state 
of  nature."  The  notion  that  'only  in  wilder- 
ness are  human  beings  truly  free,"  a  credo 
of  environmentalists,  is  merely  a  variation 
on  Rousseau's  dictum  that  "man  is  bom 
free,  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chains. "  Ac- 
cording to  Rousseau,  only  society  could  en- 
slave people,  and  only  in  the  "state  of 
nature  "  was  the  "noble  savage"- the  preoc- 
cupation of  so  many  early  explorers— a  ful- 
filled human  t>elng. 

The  'noble  savage""  and  other  Indigenous 
peoples,  however,  have  been  carefully  ex- 
cised from  the  environmentalists"  vision. 
Where  environmental  efforts  have  encoun- 
tered primitive  peoples,  these  indigenous 
residents  have  often  proved  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems.  One  of  the  most  bitter  issues 
in  Alaska  is  the  efforts  by  envlronnmental 
groups  to  restrict  Indians  in  there  hunting 
practices. 

At  the  same  time,  few  modem  wilderness 
enthusiasts  could  Imagine,  for  example,  the 
experience  of  the  nineteenth-century  artist 
J.  Ross  Browne,  who  wrote  in  Harpers  New 
Monthly  Magazine  after  visiting  the  Arizo- 
na territories  in  1864: 

"Sketching  in  Arizona  is  .  .  .  rather  a  tick- 
lish pursuit.  ...  I  never  before  traveled 
through  a  country  in  which  I  was  compelled 
to  pursue  the  fine  arts  with  a  revolver 
strapped  around  my  body,  a  double-barreled 
shotgun  lying  across  my  knees,  and  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  armed  with  Sharpe's  carbines 
keeping  guard  in  the  distance.  Even  with  all 
the  safeguards  ...  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  I  frequently  looked 
behind  to  see  how  the  country  appeared  in 
iU  rear  aspect.  An  artist  with  an  arrow  In 


his  back  may  be  a  very  picturesque  object 
.  .  .  but  I  would  rather  draw  him  on  paper 
than  sit  for  the  portrait  myself." 

Wildemess  today  means  the  land  after  the 
Indians  have  been  cleared  away  but  be/ore 
the  settlers  have  arrived.  It  represents  an 
attempt  to  hold  that  particular  moment  for- 
ever frozen  in  time,  that  moment  when  the 
visionary  American  settler  looked  out  on 
the  land  and  imagined  it  as  an  empty  para- 
dise, waiting  to  be  molded  to  our  vision. 

In  the  absence  of  the  noble  savage,  the  en- 
vironmentalist substitutes  himself.  The  wil- 
demess. while  free  of  human  dangers,  be- 
comes a  kind  of  basic-training  ground  for 
upper-middle-class  values.  Hence  the  rise  of 
"survival"  groups,  where  college  kids  are 
taken  out  into  the  woods  for  a  week  or  two 
and  let  loose  to  prove  their  survival  in- 
stincts. No  risks  are  spared  on  these  expedi- 
tions. Several  people  have  died  on  them, 
and  a  string  of  lawsuits  has  already  been 
launched  by  parents  and  survivors  who 
didn"t  realize  how  seriously  these  survival 
courses  were  being  taken. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  these  efforts  is  to  test 
upper-middle-class  values  against  the  natu- 
ral environment.  •Survival"  candidates 
cannot  hunt.  kill,  or  use  much  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  available.  The  true  test  is 
whether  their  zero-degree  sleeping  bags  and 
dried-food  kits  prove  equal  to  the  hazards  of 
the  tasks.  What  happens  is  not  necessarily 
related  to  nature.  One  could  as  easily  test 
survival  skills  by  turning  a  person  loose 
without  money  or  means  in  New  York  City 
for  three  days. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  efforts 
do  not  require  enormous  amounts  of  cour- 
age and  daring— 'survival  skills."  I  am  only 
suggesting  that  what  the  backpacker  or  sur- 
vival hiker  encounters  is  not  entirely 
"nature.""  and  that  the  effort  to  go  "back  to 
nature"  is  one  that  is  carefully  circum- 
scribed by  the  most  intensely  civilized  arti- 
facts. Irving  Babbitt,  the  early  twentieth- 
century  critic  of  Rousseaus  Romanticism,  is 
particularly  vigorous  in  his  dissent  from  the 
idea  of  civilized  people  going  "back  to 
nature."  This  type,  he  says,  is  actually  "the 
least  primitive  of  all  beings"": 

"We  have  seen  that  the  special  form  of 
unreality  encouraged  by  the  aesthetic  ro- 
manticism of  Rousseau  is  the  dream  of  the 
simple  life,  the  return  to  a  nature  that 
never  existed,  and  that  this  dream  made  its 
special  appeal  to  an  age  that  was  suffering 
from  an  excess  of  artificiality  and  conven- 
tionalism."' 

Babbitt  notes  shrewdly  that  our  concept 
of  the  "state  of  nature"  Is  actually  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  productions  of  civili- 
zation. Most  primitive  peoples,  who  live 
much  closer  to  the  soil  than  we  do,  are  re- 
pelled by  wildemess.  The  American  colo- 
nists, when  they  first  encountered  the  un- 
spoiled landscape,  saw  nothing  but  a  horri- 
ble desert,  filled  with  savages. 

What  we  really  encounter  when  we  talk 
about  "wildemess, "  then,  is  one  of  the  high- 
est products  of  civilization.  It  is  a  reserve  set 
up  to  keep  people  out.  rather  than  a  "sute 
of  nature"'  In  which  the  Inhabitants  are 
"tmly  free. "  The  only  thing  that  makes 
people  "free"  in  such  a  reservation  is  that 
they  can  leave  so  much  behind  when  they 
enter.  Those  who  try  to  sUy  too  long  find 
out  how  spurious  this  "freedom '"  Is.  After 
spending  a  year  in  a  cabin  in  the  north  Ca- 
nadian woods.  Elizabeth  Arthur  wrote  in 
Island  Sojoum:  "I  never  felt  so  completely 
tied  to  objects,  resources,  and  the  tools  to 
shape  them  with." 
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What  we  are  witnessing  in  the  environ- 
mental movement's  obsession  with  purified 
wilderness  is  what  has  often  been  called  the 
"pastoral  impulse. "  The  image  of  nature  as 
unspoiled,  unspotted  wildemess  where  we 
can  go  to  learn  the  lessons  of  ecology  is 
both  a  product  of  a  complex,  technological 
society  and  an  escape  from  it.  It  is  this  un- 
deniable paradox  that  forms  the  real  prob- 
lem of  setting  up  "wildernesses.""  Only  when 
we  have  created  a  society  that  gives  us  the 
leisure  to  appreciate  it  can  we  go  out  and 
experience  what  we  imagine  to  be  untram- 
meled  nature.  Yet  if  we  lock  up  too  much  of 
our  land  in  these  reserves,  we  are  cutting 
into  our  resources  and  endangering  the  very 
leisure  that  allows  us  to  enjoy  nature. 

The  answer  is.  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
simply  let  nature  "take  over"  and  assume 
that  because  we  have  kept  roads  and  people 
out  of  huge  tracts  of  land,  then  we  have  ab- 
solved ourselves  of  a  national  guilt.  The  con- 
cept of  stewardship  means  taking  responsi- 
bility, not  simply  letting  nature  take  its 
course.  Where  tracU  can  be  set  aside  from 
commercialism  at  no  great  cost,  they  should 
be.  Where  primitive  hiking  and  recreation 
areas  are  appealing,  they  should  be  main- 
tained. But  if  we  think  we  are  somehow  ap- 
peasing the  gods  by  not  developing  re- 
sources where  they  exist,  then  we  are  bemg 
very  shortsighted.  Conservation,  not  preser- 
vation, is  once  again  the  best  guiding  princi- 
ple. 

The  cult  of  wildemess  leads  inevitably  in 
the  direction  of  religion.  Once  again.  Irving 
Babbitt  anticipated  this  fully: 

•When  pushed  to  a  certain  point  the 
nature  cult  always  tends  toward  sham  spirit- 
uality. .  .  .  Those  to  who  I  may  seem  to  be 
treating  the  nature  cult  with  undue  severity 
should  remember  that  I  am  treating  It  only 
In  its  pseudo-religious  aspect.  ...  My  quar- 
rel is  only  with  the  aesthete  who  assumes 
an  apocalyptic  pose  and  gives  forth  as  a  pro- 
found philosophy  what  is  at  best  only  a  hol- 
iday or  weekend  view  of  existence.  .  .  ." 

It  is  often  said  that  envlronmentallsm 
could  or  should  sever  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
religious  consciousness,  or  a  religious 
"reawakening."  This  religious  trend  Is  usu- 
ally given  an  Oriental  aura.  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher has  a  chapter  on  Buddhist  econom- 
ics In  his  classic  Small  Is  Beautiful.  Primi- 
tive animisms  are  also  frequently  cited  as  at- 
titudes toward  nature  that  are  more  "envi- 
ronmentally sound."  One  book  on  the  envi- 
ronment sUtes  baldly  that  'the  American 
Indian  lived  in  almost  perfect  harmony  with 
nature.""  Anthropologist  Marvin  Harris  has 
even  put  forth  the  novel  view  that  primitive 
man  is  an  environmentalist,  and  that  many 
cultural  habits  are  unconscious  efforts  to 
reduce  population  and  conserve  the  environ- 
ment. He  says  that  the  Hindu  prohibition 
against  eating  cows  and  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  not  eating  pork  were  both  efforts  to  avoid 
the  ecological  destruction  that  would  come 
with  raising  these  grazing  animals  intensive- 
ly. The  Implication  in  these  arguments  is 
usually  that  science  and  mcxlem  technology 
have  somehow  dulled  our  instinctive  "envi- 
ronmental"  impulses,  and  that  Western 
•"nonsplritual""  technocracy  puts  us  out  of 
harmony  with  the  "balance  of  nature."" 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  challenge  to  the 
environmental  soundness  of  current  reli- 
gious tradition  came  early  in  the  environ- 
mental movement.  In  a  much  quoted  paper 
by  Lynn  White,  professor  of  the  history  of 
science  at  UCLA.  Writing  In  Science  maga- 
zine In  1967.  White  traced  "the  historical 
roots  of  our  ecologlc  crisis'"  directly  to  the 
Westem  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition  in  which 


"man  and  nature  are  two  things,  and  man  Is 
master."'  "By  destroying  pagan  animism." 
he  wrote,  "Chistianity  made  it  possible  to 
exploit  nature  In  a  mood  of  Indifference  to 
the  feelings  of  natural  objects."  He  contin- 
ued: 

"Especially  in  its  Westem  form,  Christian- 
ity is  the  most  anthropocentrlc  religion  the 
world  has  seen.  .  .  .  Christianity,  In  abso- 
lute contrast  to  ancient  paganism  and  Asias 
religions  (except,  perhaps,  Zoroastllanism) 
not  only  established  a  dualism  of  man  and 
nature  but  also  insisted  that  it  is  God's  will 
that  man  exploit  nature  for  his  proper 
ends.  ...  In  antiquity  every  tree,  every 
spring,  every  stream,  every  hill  had  its  own 
genius  loci.  Its  guardian  spirit.  .  .  .  Before 
one  cut  a  tree,  mined  a  mountain,  or 
dammed  a  brook,  it  was  Important  to  pla- 
cate the  spirit  in  charge  of  that  particular 
situation,  and  keep  It  placated."' 

But  the  question  here  Is  not  whether  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  Is  worth  saving  In 
and  of  Itself.  It  would  be  more  than  disap- 
pointing of  we  canceled  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Judeo-Chrlstlan  thought  only  to 
find  that  our  treatment  of  nature  had  not 
changed  a  bit. 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a 
Senate  employee  who  proposes  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Richard  Rolf  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mark  Hattield,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University,  in  Taipei.  Taiwan  (Re- 
public of  China)  from  April  3-^11,  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rolf  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Culture  University,  to  discuss 
international  relations  and  defense 
with  students  and  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Ms. 
Cynthia  Jurciukonis,  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Riegle,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tamkang  Univer- 
sity, in  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China, 
from  April  9-20.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Jurciukonis  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expervse  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  discuss  Tai- 
wanese culture  and  institutions,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 


The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  determinations 
under  paragraph  4  that  will  permit 
Mr.  John  Ruddy  of  the  staff  or  Sena- 
tor East,  Mr.  Paul  Sivley  of  the  staff 
or  Senator  Murkowski,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard A.  Moore  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mattingly  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Soochow  University  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  April  3  to  April 
11,  1982. 

The  Committee  has  determined  that 
their  participation  in  the  program  in 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Soochow 
University  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  paragraph  4  that  will  permit 
Mr.  Robert  Weintraub,  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  to  participate  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Policy 
Study  Group  in  Tokyo,  Japan  from 
April  3-11,  1982 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
his  participation  in  the  program  in 
Tokyo,  at  the  expense  of  the  Policy 
Study  Group,  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON 
TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  today  in  Chicago  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Catholic 
Education  Association  announced  that 
he  will  send  legislation  on  tuition  tax 
credits  to  the  Congress  in  the  very 
near  future.  In  addition,  he  reaffirmed 
his  commitment  to  the  strength  and 
future  of  American  families— the  back- 
bone of  our  society.  I  applaud  the 
President  in  his  initiative  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

President  Reagan's  program  which 
was  enacted  last  year  has  already  cut 
the  inflation  rate  by  one-half.  For  ex- 
ample, a  family  of  four  living  on  an 
income  of  $15,000  is  $1,000  richer 
today  under  President  Reagan's  ad- 
ministration than  if  the  inflation  rate 
of  1980  had  not  been  abated. 

Mr.  President,  this  speech  is  a  reaf- 
firmation of  President  Reagan's  com- 
mitment to  helping  the  truly  needy, 
while  reducing  the  growth  in  Govern- 
ment spending  which  gave  every 
American  the  cruelest  tax  of  all— run- 
away inflation. 

I  wish  to  commend  I»resident 
Reagan  for  his  speech  and  for  his  con- 
tinued support  for  the  tuition  tax 
credit  concept.  Without  this  partial  in- 
demnification of  tuition  expense,  the 
pluralism  so  important  to  the  contin- 
ued strength  of  America's  educational 
system  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  President  Rea- 
gan's speech  before  the  National 
Catholic  Education  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TiXT  or  THK  AODRKSS   BY  THK  PRXSIDOIT  TO 

THX  National  Cathouc  Educational  As- 
sociation 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
be  among  leaders  and  educators  In  the 
Catholic  community— a  community  o/ 
Americans  who  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
sustenance  and  fulfillment  to  people  around 
the  world.  I  am  grateful  for  your  help  in 
shaping  American  policy  to  reflect  God's 
will— for  your  efforts  to  allow  Americans  to 
provide  direct  aid  to  the  people  of  Poland— 
and  I  look  forward  to  further  guidance  from 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  during  an 
audience  with  him  in  June. 

But  I  have  come  to  speak  with  you  today 
about  other  subjects  of  mutual  concern: 
About  the  strength  and  future  of  American 
families,  about  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren and  about  the  increasing  strains  placed 
on  both  by  current  levels  of  taxation. 

I  believe  that  working  Americans  are  over- 
taxed and  underappreciated,  and  I  have 
come  to  Chicago  to  offer  relief.  I  have  come 
to  propose  further  restoration  of  the  Incen- 
tives and  choices  that  were  our  Inheritance, 
and  that  encouraged  our  people  to  build  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth. 

We  have  already  taken  historic  strides. 
Last  year,  with  the  help  of  a  bipartisan  coa- 
lition In  the  Congress,  we  enacted  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  In  history  for  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America.  But  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  we  are  up  against,  that  tax  cut 
will  barely  offset  the  Increases  that  had  al- 
ready been  built  Into  the  system. 

Despite  all  the  moaning  you've  been  hear- 
ing in  Washington  about  high  tax  cuts  run- 
ning up  the  deficit,  our  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram has  not  meant  that  government  reve- 
nues are  going  down.  The  U.S.  Treasury  is 
still  taking  in  more  money  every  year  than 
the  year  before.  In  1981,  personal  taxes  ac- 
tually went  up  by  about  $41  billion. 

Raising  taxes  is  no  way  to  balance  the 
budget.  History  proves  It  doesn't  work. 
Taxes  went  up  by  more  than  200  percent  in 
the  last  decade  and  we  stUl  had  the  largest 
string  of  deficits  In  our  history.  You  see. 
spending  was  increasing  during  the  same 
period  by  over  300  percent.  If  people  are  se- 
rious about  balancing  the  budget,  they  must 
cut  spending. 

Suggestions  to  repeal  the  third  year  of  our 
tax  cut  would  stifle  our  recovery  and  hike 
the  tax  blU  for  working  families. 

I  believe  the  working  families  you  see 
every  day  are  already  weary  and  overbur 
dened.  I  have  come  to  Chicago  to  propose 
another  tax  bill  that  will  allow  them  to  keep 
a  little  more  of  their  own  money.  I  have 
come  to  propose  a  tuition  tax  credit  for  par- 
ents who  bear  the  double  burden  of  public 
and  private  school  costs. 

I  know  you  have  heard  promises  before. 
Politicians  in  the  past  promised  tax  credits 
and  broke  those  promises.  But  this  Adminis- 
tration is  different:  We're  a  bunch  of  radi- 
cals; we  really  intend  to  keep  our  promises, 
and  we  intend  to  act  on  the  will  of  the 
people. 

In  1980.  while  campaigning.  I  promised  to 
base  this  Administration's  policies  on  the 
primacy  of  parental  rlghu  and  responsibil- 
ity. I  pledged  to  expand  education  opportu- 
nities by  supporting  a  tuition  tax  credit  plan 
that  would  permit  parents  to  take  a  credit 
on  their  Income  tax  for  each  child  they 
have  in  a  private  school. 

Today,  as  your  President.  I  keep  that 
pledge.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that,  after 


consulting  with  Congressional  leaders,  we 
will  send  to  the  Congress  later  this  spring 
draft  legislation  to  be  known  as  "The  Edu- 
cational and  Opportunity  Ekiulty  Act."  Our 
bin  win  t>e  aimed  at  middle  and  lower 
Income  working  families  who  now  bear  the 
double  burden  of  taxes  and  tuition,  while 
still  paying  local  taxes  to  support  public 
schools:  working  families  would  be  able  to 
recover  up  to  half  the  cost  of  each  child's 
tuition.  Our  proposal  Is  fair,  equitable  and 
designed  to  secure  the  parental  right  to 
choose. 

Key  elements  of  our  draft  proposal  In- 
clude: 

A  limited  coverage  provision  that  would 
restrict  credit  to  parents  of  children  in  pri- 
vate, non-profit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  I  wish  we  could  include  coHege  as 
well  but  you  Itnow  the  budgetary  con- 
straints we  are  working  under.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  we  can  expand  this  bill. 

A  phase-in  of  credits  beginning  In  1983  to 
be  completed  in  1985. 

A  maximum  credit  of  (SOO  per  child. 

An  income  cap  proposal  to  insure  the  ben- 
efits go  to  working  families. 

And  a  policy  of  non-discrimination  to 
ensure  credits  are  not  available  to  parents 
sending  their  children  to  schools  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  we  do 
not  propose  aid  to  schools.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide direct  benefit  to  individuals.  It  Is  pro- 
posed as  a  matter  of  tax  equity  for  working, 
taxpaying  citizens. 

We  do  not  seek  to  aid  the  rich,  but  those 
lower  and  middle  Income  federal  taxpayers 
who  are  most  strapped  by  inflation,  oppres 
slve  taxation  and  the  recession  that  grips  us 
all. 

I  would  like  to  think  we  are  offering  help 
to  the  inner  city  child  who  faces  a  world  of 
drugs  and  crime,  the  child  with  special 
needs,  and  the  families  who  still  believe  the 
Lord's  Prayer  will  do  less  harm  than  good  In 
the  classroom. 

In  1979  a  majority  of  all  parents  who  had 
children  in  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  had  incomes  of  $35,000  or  less. 
Secondary  school  parents  pay  average  tui- 
tion costs  of  $900.  while  also  supporting 
their  community  public  schools  through 
local  taxes.  Our  proposal  Is  Intended  to  re- 
lieve that  dual  financial  burden  threatening 
to  usurp  the  traditional  right  of  parents  to 
direct  the  education  of  their  children. 

Today  more  than  five  million  American 
youngsters  attend  thousands  of  religious 
and  Independent  schools  because  of  empha- 
sis on  values  or  the  type  of  teaching  avail- 
able. Their  parents  have  made  this  choice  at 
great  cost  and  sacrifice.  They  have  made  it 
because  the  education  of  their  children  Is 
their  greatest  concern. 

Senator  Patrick  Moynihan.  Democrat  of 
New  York,  said  a  few  years  ago,  "It  Is  time 
we  acknowledged  that  the  ordinary  family's 
Insistence  on  providing  its  children  with  the 
best  obtainable  education  results  in  costs 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  help  It 
to  bear,  not  by  giving  it  a  gift  or  a  handout, 
but  simply  by  allowing  It  to  keep  a  bit  more 
of  the  money  it  earns  for  Itself. "  I  whole- 
heartedly agree,  and  I  think  most  of  you  do. 
as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
America  today  faces  real  fiscal  difficulties- 
difficulties  which  cannot  be  Ignored  In  scal- 
ing and  shaping  the  tuition  tax  credit  pro- 
posal we  are  making.  Our  responsibility  as 
parents  and  citizens  requires  no  less  of  us. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  we  who  are  the 
freest  people  on  earth  have  an  educational 


system  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  know  that  knowledge  and  freedom 
are  inseparable.  And  we  also  acknowledge 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  both.  They 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  apportioned  according 
to  race  or  station  or  class. 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  now  missing 
from  too  many  of  our  classrooms,  concludes 
with  the  affirmation  that  we  are  "one 
nation  under  God.  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all. "  America  embraces  these 
principles  by  design  and  would  abandon 
them  at  her  peril. 

Private  education  is  no  divisive  threat  to 
our  system  of  education.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  it.  Our  public  schools  offer  quality 
education  to  our  children  and  are  the  heart 
of  our  communities.  We  must  ensure  that 
their  classrooms  continue  to  provide  the 
finest  education  possible.  But  alternatives 
to  public  education  tend  to  strengthen 
public  education.  Taken  together,  public 
and  private  Institutions  sustain  the  diversity 
that  has  made  our  culture  rich. 

Excellence  demands  competition— among 
students  and  among  schools.  And  why  not? 
We  must  always  meet  our  obligation  to 
those  who  would  fall  behind  without  our  as- 
sistance. But  let's  remember:  Without  a  race 
there  can  be  no  champion,  no  records 
broken,  no  excellence— In  education  or  any 
other  walk  of  life. 

This  freedom  to  choose  what  type  of  edu- 
cation Is  best  for  each  child  has  contributed 
much  to  Americas  reputation  for  excellence 
In  education.  Unfortunately,  the  high  plane 
of  literacy  and  the  diversity  of  education  we 
have  achieved  Is  threatened  by  policy- 
makers who  seem  to  prefer  uniform  medioc- 
rity to  the  rich  variety  that  has  been  our 
heritage. 

As  competition  has  lessened,  so  has  qual- 
ity. As  taxes  and  inflation  have  ballooned, 
choices  have  evaporated.  Together  we  must 
restore  the  pluralism  that  has  always  been  a 
strength  of  our  society. 

Our  leaders  must  remember  that  educa- 
tion does  not  begin  with  some  Isolated  bu- 
reaucrat in  Washington.  It  does  not  even 
begin  with  state  or  local  officials.  Education 
begins  In  the  home  where  it  is  a  parental 
right  and  responsibility.  Both  our  public 
and  our  private  schools  exist  to  aid  our  fam- 
ilies in  the  Instruction  of  our  children,  and 
it  Is  time  some  people  back  in  Washington 
stopped  acting  ss  if  family  wishes  were  only 
getting  in  the  way. 

"Train  up  the  child  In  the  way  he  should 
go,"  Solomon  wrote,  "and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  It. "  That  Is  the  God- 
given  responsibility  of  each  parent,  the  com 
pact  with  each  teacher  and  the  truat  of 
every  child. 

This  city  of  Chicago  is  a  good  example  of 
the  strength  that  pluralism  and  freedom  of 
choice  have  provided  our  people.  Chicago 
has  long  been  a  magnet  for  Immigrants  who 
have  come  to  this  country  to  make  a  better 
life.  For  them,  education  was  not  simply  an- 
other part  of  American  society— It  was  the 
key  that  opened  the  golden  door.  It  was  the 
best  path  to  progress  for  their  families.  And 
It  has  been  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
growth  of  our  Nation  and  the  prosperity  of 
all  our  people. 

Many  of  our  Catholic  schools  were  first 
opened  to  serve  these  new  Americans. 
Today,  generations  later,  they  serve  other 
Americans  who  find  themselves  ^it  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Holy  Angels,  the  Nation's  largest  black 
Catholic  school,  stands  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  Chicago's  poorest  neighborhoods.  It  im- 
poses strict  academic  and  religious  require- 
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ments.  and  yet  it  still  receives  1.000  more 
appllcanU  a  year  than  it  can  accept. 

Such  sUtUtics  explain  why  Americans  at 
every  economic  level  believe  education  is 
still  something  to  sacrifice  for.  It  still  offers 
the  promise  of  a  better  life.  It  is  still  the 
hope  of  our  people. 

Who  will  really  benefit  from  tuition  tax 
crediU?  ^  ,  _ 

According  to  the  Most  Reverend  James  P. 
Lyke  of  Cleveland,  "the  people  who  will 
benefit  most"  are  "the  minorities  and  the 
poor."  . 

Reverend  Lyke  said  inner-city  parents  des- 
perately need  to  be  told  by  this  Govern- 
ment: "You  may  educate  your  children  in 
the  schools  of  your  choice  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  And  ...  you  will  be  able 
to  do  so  even  though  you  may  be  poor  .  .  . 
whether  or  not  you  live  in  the  cities  or  the 
suburbs,  or  the  rural  areas  of  this  country. " 
Those  Americans  have  not  forgotten  what 
education  and  freedom  can  do.  They  know 
freedom  is  the  only  truly  essential  posses- 
sion we  have.  And  education  is  freedom's 
guide. 

These  are  not  easy  times  for  a  great  many 
Americans.  But  the  future  looks  dark  only 
for  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  our  people, 
and  in  the  promise  of  individuals  who  are 
educated  and  free.  The  rest  of  us  should 
welcome  the  future,  knowing,  with  God's 
help.  It  is  ours  to  shape. 

Together  with  your  coUeagues  In  other  in- 
dependent and  public  schools,  you  are  mold- 
ing each  rising  generation.  You  are  working 
with  parents  to  fill  young  minds  with  the 
knowledge  and  young  hearts  with  the  mor- 
tality, understanding  and  compassion  they 
will  need  to  live  In  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  we  in  Washington  must 
make  sure  that  freedom,  the  other  half  of 
the  equation.  Is  still  secure  when  your  stu- 
dents graduate.  We  must  make  sure  the  in- 
centives to  use  their  education  are  not  de- 
stroyed by  oppressive  taxation.  We  must  be 
sure  the  Federal  Government  does  not  soak 
up  the  lion's  share  of  our  Gross  National 
Product,  that  regulations  don't  choke  off 
technology  and  that  interest  rates  don't 
ruin  the  dream  of  self-employment. 

As  your  boys  and  girls  become  adults,  and 
they  marry,  we  must  have  an  economy 
which  wUl  permit  them  to  own  their  own 
homes.  The  values  of  work  and  family  and 
neighborhood  must  not  become  things  of 
the  past. 

A  Job  must  be  there  for  every  American 
who  wants  one,  and  Inflation  must  he  con- 
trolled so  that  wages  have  real  meaning. 

And  after  your  students  have  spent  their 
lives  turning  your  theories  into  reality, 
earning  a  living  and  providing  for  their  fam- 
ilies, we  must  have  a  society  that  will 
reward  them  with  security. 

In  short,  we  must  end  the  excessive  taxing 
and  spending  that  has  wrecked  our  economy 
and  mocks  the  ambition  of  our  poor  and 
middle  classes.  We  must  open  the  way  for 
more  productivity  and  more  employment. 
We  must  generate  new  Jobs  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  realize  there 
are  some  among  us  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. Our  hiingry  must  be  fed.  our  elderly 
must  be  cared  for,  and  those  who  are  cold 
must  be  clothed  and  given  shelter.  No  one 
must  be  left  behind  in  our  drive  for 
progress. 

Such  a  conunltment  from  this  Administra- 
tion may  come  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
you.  If  I  didn't  know  better  and  believed  all 
the  wailing  going  on  in  Washington,  I'd  be 


confused,  as  well.  But  let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  Our  massive  budget  cuts  have  only 
reduced  the  size  of  the  increase  in  the  feder- 
al budget.  We  have  never  proposed  reducing 
federal  spending  to  less  than  it  was  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
level  of  human  services  we  have  proposed  in 
the  1983  budget: 

The  Federal  Government  will  subsidize 
approximately  95  million  meals  per  day.  or 
14  percent  of  all  meals  served  in  the  United 
States. 

About  3.4  million  American  households 
will  receive  subsidized  housing  assistance  at 
the  beginning  of  1983.  By  the  end  of  1985. 
under  our  proposals,  400,000  more  house- 
holds will  be  added  to  the  list. 

In  all,  federal  programs  will  provide  over 
$12  billion  in  education  aid  to  students.  This 
amount  will  provide  for  seven  million  grants 
and  loans— giving  assistance  to  almost  half 
of  all  students  in  the  country  who  will 
enroll  in  college  during  the  next  school 
year. 

Through  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  for  the  medical 
care  of  99  percent  of  those  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65  and  a  total  of  20  percent  of 
our  population— approximately  47  million 
aged,  disabled  and  needy  people. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  federal  spend- 
ing will  go  to  the  elderly— an  average  of 
$7,850  per  senior  citizen  in  payments  and 
services. 

About  $2.8  billion  will  be  spent  on  training 
and  employment  programs  for  almost  1  mil- 
lion low-income  people,  nearly  90  percent  of 
whom  will  be  below  the  age  of  25  or  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

These  are  Just  examples  of  what  is  in  the 
1983  budget  that  some  are  charging  is  an  In- 
humane denial  of  help  to  America's  needy. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  program  for  the 
poor,  the  needy  and  those  on  fixed  Incomes, 
however,  has  not  been  a  subsidy,  has  not 
been  more  welfare  and  did  not  arrive  in  the 
form  of  a  government  check.  We  have  in- 
creased the  purchasing  power  of  our  people. 
After  an  unprecedented  two  years  of 
double-digit  inflation,  we  achieved  In  the 
first  year  of  this  Administration  an  inflation 
rate  of  8.9  percent.  During  the  last  six 
months,  inflation  has  averaged  4.5  percent. 
What  does  that  mean  In  purchasing 
power?  Well.  If  inflation  had  kept  running 
at  the  rate  it  was  before  the  1980  election,  a 
family  of  four  on  a  fixed  income  of  $15,000 
would  be  $1,000  poorer  in  purchasing  power 
than  they  are  today. 

I  don't  think  Americans  value  a  handout 
nearly  so  much  as  a  hand  up.  Past  policies 
have  locked  millions  of  our  people  in  place 
on  the  bottom  ning  of  our  economic  ladder. 
We  must  be  sure  that  our  Government 
never  again  stands  in  between  our  families 
and  our  prosperity.  We  must  aid  those  who 
need  us,  but  we  must  not  hinder  those  who 
need  only  a  chance. 

Years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  Horace  Mann, 
said  education  "beyond  all  other  devices  of 
human  origin,  is  a  great  equalizer  of  the 
conditions  of  men— the  balance  wheel  of  the 
social  machinery." 

The  Immigrants  who  came  to  Chicago,  the 
poor  in  our  inner  cities,  the  middle  classes 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet— these  Ameri- 
cans still  believe  the  American  dream.  They 
still  yearn  for  prosperity  and  still  sacrifice 
so  that  their  chUdren  will  enjoy  It.  They 
mark  progress  by  the  level  of  education 
reached  by  members  of  their  families.  Par- 


ents who  never  finished  high  school  send 
their  children  to  college.  Each  generation 
stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  one  before 
as  our  nation  and  our  people  reach  for  the 
stars. 

We  must  keep  those  dreams  alive.  We 
must  provide  the  learning,  shape  the  under- 
standing and  encourage  the  spirit  each  gen- 
eration will  need  to  discover,  to  create  and 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  man.  But  we  must  also 
preserve  the  freedom  they  will  need  both  to 
pursue  that  education  and  to  use  it. 

Together,  with  God's  help,  we  must 
ensure  that,  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  words, 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  a 
thousand  generations  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred  upon 
us.  It  is  a  sacred  trust. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
sundry  nomination  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA-MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  126 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  I»resident  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing document;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  I  am 
transmitting  the  1983  Budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  informed  that  the  proposals  for 
Federal  payments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  reflected  in  this  document 
are  consistent  with  those  shown  In  the 
1983  Budget  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  8. 
1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  Apnl  15,  1982. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
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EC-3155.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  In- 
corporate the  supplemental  food  programs 
into  the  maternal  and  child  health  blocic 
grant;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-315d.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Pacllltles,  Environment,  and  Economic  Ad- 
justment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  military  construction  projects  con- 
tracted in  1981  which  exceeded  their  au- 
thorization by  more  than  25  percent  or 
which  had  to  be  reduced  in  scope  by  more 
than  25  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3157.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  for  Facility  Requirements 
and  Resources.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notification  of  the  Intention  to 
proceed  with  five  construction  projects  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3158.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale 
by  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  to  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  American 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3159.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  for  Facility  Requirements 
and  Resources,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  the  intent  to  proceed 
with  seventeen  construction  projects  for  the 
Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3160.  A  communication  from  the  Mili- 
tary Executive.  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Board's 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981  defining 
equipment  as  the  most  serious  deterrent  to 
Reserve  readiness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3161.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled 'Defense  Budget  Increases:  How  Well 
Are  They  Planned  and  Spent?":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3162.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
Intent  to  perform  analyses  relative  to  con- 
verting certain  functions  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3163.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  deci- 
sion made  to  convert  the  closed  TV  mainte- 
nance function  at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base. 
N.Y..  to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3164.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  deci- 
sion made  to  convert  the  mess  attendant 
services  function  at  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base.  N.  Mex..  to  performance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-316S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  certification  that  certain  major  defense 
systems  are  essential  to  the  national  securi- 


ty and  that  there  are  no  equal  alternatives 
at  less  cost;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3166.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  intent  to 
study  conversion  of  the  consolidation  con- 
tainerizatlon  points  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  Ga..  and  McClellan  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif.,  to  performance  under  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3187.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting 
notice  of  its  withdrawal  of  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  submitted  June  10.  1981.  to 
abolish  the  National  Driver  Register;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC'3168.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
administration's  semiannual  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  civil  aviation  security 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3169.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  for 
1981  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  leasing  and  production  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3170.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  streambank  erosion  control 
evaluation  and  demonstration  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3171.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3172.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney-Adviser. Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  SUtes  within  the 
previous  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3173.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney-Adviser. Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  SUtes  within  the 
previous  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3174.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1940.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  209  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ex- 
tradition, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-331). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2372.  A  bill  to  affirm  the  Intrinsic  value 
of  all  human  life,  to  recognize  the  humanity 
of  unborn  children,  and  to  Insure  that  the 
Federal  Government  not  participate  in  or 
support  abortions;  read  the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMEifici): 
S.  2373.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
in  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  to  "White 
Sands  Space  Harbor";  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mel- 

CHER,    Mr.     DURENBCRGEH,    Mr.    FORD. 

Mr.  DeComciki.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 
Eaglkton.    Mr.    Bentsen.    and    Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  and  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  land  resources  against  soil  ero- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes."  to  require 
that  the  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (by  request): 
S.  2375.  A  bill  to  extend  by  5  years  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of    1950;    to   the   Committee   on    Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2376.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  his  delegate  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  advisability  of  replacing  the 
current  Federal  income  tax  system  for  indi- 
viduals and  corporations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN): 

S.  2377.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Mass  Trans- 
porUtion  Act  of  1982";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 

S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  for  surviving  spouses  and 
children  of  veterans;  to  discontinue  duplica- 
tive payments  to  certain  veterans:  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  disability  required  for  the 
payment  of  dependents;  allowances;  to  pro- 
vide for  cost-saving  improvements  In  veter- 
ans' programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S.  2379.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  collec- 
tion of  a  funding  fe«  on  all  loans  guaran- 
teed, insured,  or  made  to  veterans  under 
such  chapter;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

S.  2380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  adjustments  and  im 
provements  In  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  education  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee  loans  to 
refinance  liens  on  mobile  homes  and  to  pur- 
chase mobile  home  loU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 
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S.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  remove  the  bar  against  pay- 
ment of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
and  Veteran's  Group  Life  Insurance  pro- 
ceeds in  the  event  the  claim  is  filed  late  and 
to  clarify  that  such  proceeds  may  not  es- 
cheat to  a  SUte:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  __  ,,  ,^  . 
S.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
program  of  grants  to  State  home  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority for  the  provision  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care  by  contract  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the 
Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  „,  , 
S  2385.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
modify  the  VA  Health  Professionals  Schol- 
arship Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

RIEGLE.        Mr.        DURENBERCER.        Mr. 

Prvor.   Mr.   MOYKIHAN.   Mr.   Biden. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.    Metzenbaum.   Mr.   Dixon.   Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  2386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  to  collect  data  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  GovernmenUl  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN; 
S.  2387.  A  bill  to  designate  January  30  of 
each  year  as  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
Birthday  and  to  make  such  a  day  a  legal 
public  holiday:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the  unre- 
stricted assignment  of  a  beneficiary's  inter- 
est in  the  proceeds  of  a  Government  Life  In- 
surance policy  in  cases  involving  contested 
claim;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  various  aspects  of 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care  pro- 
grams and  to  extend  certain  expiring  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Goldwater): 
S  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (80  SUt.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  2391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5590  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  funds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent loan:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2392.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
food  stamp   program,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS  (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.J.  Res.  187.  A  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
as  part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    PERCY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Htn)DLESTON.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.    BoscHwiTZ.    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Jepsew.  Mr.  Qdayle. 
Mr.   LuGAR.   Mr.   Abdnor.   Mr.   Dan- 
FOR"rH,  Mr.  Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Pres- 
sler)i 
S.  Res.  362.  A  resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Uke  appropri- 
ate action  to  protect  U.S.  exports  of  com 
gluten  feed;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  Res.  363.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  Federal 
funding   for   fossil   fuel   programs;   to   the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2372.  A  bill  to  affirm  the  intrinsic 
value  of  all  human  life,  to  recognize 
the  humanity  of  unborn  children,  and 
to  insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  participate  in  or  support 
abortions;  read  the  first  time. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  In 
today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 

S.  2373.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Mis- 
sile Range  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
to  "White  Sands  Space  Harbor";  con- 
sidered and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Schmitt  and 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  on  this  legisla- 
tion appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

By   Mr.   JEPSEN   (for   himself, 
Mr.     Melcher,     Mr.     Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,    Mr.    Bentsen,    and    Mr. 
Nasser  )* 
S.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of 
1944  and  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  land  re- 
sources against  soil  erosion,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  to  require  that  the 
Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
appointment    op    chief    forester    of    the 
forest  service  and  the  administrator  of 
the  soil  conservation  service 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am   introducing   a  bill   on   behalf  of 
myself,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bentsen. 
and  Mr.  Sasser.  Recently,  there  has 
been    considerable    controversy    sur- 


rounding the  appointment  of  a  new 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service. 
This  legislation  would  head  off  such 
controversies  in  the  future. 

It  would  make  the  chiefs  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  well  as  the 
Forest  Service  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Additional- 
ly, it  requires  that  no  individual  may 
be  appointed  to  either  of  those  posi- 
tions unless  that  person  is,  by  reason 
of  scientific  education  and  profession- 
al experience,  knowledgeable  in  the 
principles  of  soil  conservation  and 
water  resource  management— in  the 
case  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service— 
or  knowledgeable  in  the  principles  of 
forest  resources  management,  in  the 
case  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  thrust  is  to  assure  these  techni- 
cal agencies  be  headed  by  qualified 
professionals.  There  is  precedent  for 
this:  Currently,  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation  and  must 
have  the  education  and  professional 
background  to  hold  down  that  posi- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (by  request): 
S.  2375.  A  bill  to  extend  by  5  years 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EX"rENSION  OF  EXPIRATION  DATE  OF  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
which  expires  on  September  30,  1982. 
The  Defense  Production  Act  is  the 
foundation  for  our  Nation's  defense 
preparedness  capability  both  in  times 
of  war  and  times  of  peace.  The  bill 
provides  the  F>resident  with  the  au- 
thority to  divert  certain  materials  and 
facilities  to  defense  purposes;  reduce 
time  required  for  full  mobilization; 
insure  availability  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials,  including  energy;  insure 
productive  capacity  and  supply;  and 
develop  preparedness  programs. 

There  has  recently  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  controversy  generated 
surrounding  the  condition  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base. 

First,  it  is  important  to  understand 
exactly  what  we  mean  when  we  refer 
to  the  defense  industrial  base.  In  brief, 
it  is  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  pro- 
vide needed  defense  materials  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  and  at  a  reasonable  cost 
in  peacetime,  and  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  a  surge  in  demand  that  may 
occur  in  a  time  of  national  defense 
emergency.  Due  to  the  highly  techni- 
cal nature  of  many  of  today's  defense 
systems,  the  availability  of  a  large 
pool  of  active  defense  contractors  and 
subcontractors  is  crucial  to  meeting 
our  defense  needs.  In  a  future  military 
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confronUtion  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
will  be  able  to  rapidly  transform  civil- 
ian production  lines  to  military  uses  as 
was  the  case  in  World  War  II.  A  sub- 
stantial decline  in  the  number  of  sub- 
contractors in  recent  years  has,  there- 
fore, caused  considerable  concern  in 
the  defense  community.  This,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  other  problems, 
has  focused  attention  on  the  industrial 
preparedness  of  the  country  to  meet 
the  demands  of  war,  or  even  the  accel- 
erating peacetime  demands  for  de- 
fense equipment  and  materials. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  in  this 
regard: 

First,  long  leadtimes  exist  for  the 
procurement  of  forgings  and  castings 
which  are  vital  to  the  production  of  a 
wide  range  of  Important  military  ma- 
terials. For  example,  largely  due  to 
bottlenecks  at  the  subcontractor  level, 
the  leadtime  for  a  finished  F-16  has 
increased  from  28  months  in  1977  to 
42  months  in  1980.  Many  other  lead- 
times  have  doubled  or  even  tripled 
since  1978.  Between  1978  and  1980  the 
leadtime  for  aircraft  lending  gear  had 
increased  from  52  to  120  weeks,  alumi- 
nimi  small  forgings  from  55  to  125 
weeks,  and  microcircults  from  25  to  51 
weeks.  In  addition,  many  of  the  re- 
maining suppliers  are  the  sole  sources 
of  critical  items. 

For  example,  there  is  only  a  single 
supplier  for  titanium  extrusions,  air- 
frame bearings,  and  optics  coatings- 
all  necessary  parts  in  major  weapons 
systems. 

Second,  in  addition  to  critical  delays 
In  the  procurement  of  material,  we 
may  also  confront  a  shortage  of  man- 
power in  certain  areas.  For  example,  a 
recent  National  Tooling  and  Machin- 
ing Association  survey  found  a  short- 
age of  60,000  Journeymen  machinists 
among  its  member  companies,  and  pre- 
dicts a  240.000  shortage  by  1985.  Exac- 
erbating the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  age  of  America's  300.000 
machinists  is  58  and  most  of  them  will 
retire  during  the  next  8  years.  The  ad- 
ministration's defense  buildup  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  demands  for  ma- 
chinists by  8  percent  in  1982  alone, 
and  may  divert  labor  from  civilian 
commercial  enterprises. 

Third,  most  available  defense  pro- 
duction equipment  is  over  20  years  old 
and  is  very  neglected.  For  instance,  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Science  Board, 
of  the  26.000  Government-owned 
metal-cutting  and  metal-forming  tools, 
over  20,000  are  in  excess  of  20  years 
old.  The  United  States  has  a  smaller 
percentage  of  new  equipment  in  its 
machine  tool  inventory  than  any 
Western  country. 

For  example,  while  60  percent  of 
Japanese  machine  tools  are  less  than 
10  years  old,  only  31  percent  of  U.S. 
tools  are  that  modem.  Those  few 
modem,  efficient  production  units, 
such  as  the  large  forges  and  the  multi- 


axis,  numerically  controlled  airframe 
assembly  msM:hines,  are  now  in  use  on 
three  shifts  and  cannot  accommodate 
increased  demands. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  for  vital  strategic  miner- 
als is  a  question  that  has  been  widely 
discussed  in  recent  years.  The  United 
States  Imports  more  than  half  its  re- 
quirements for  20  out  of  30  materials 
critical  for  a  modem  industrial  state. 
We  are  more  than  80  percent  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  for  platinum, 
chromium,  cobalt,  titanium,  and  man- 
ganese, materials  vital  for  the  produc- 
tion of  critical  defense  materials.  In 
contrast,  the  COMtCON  bloc  ^  large- 
ly self-sufficient,  the  result  of  a  long 
pursued  policy  of  self-sufficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Continued 
U.S.  access  to  foreign  sources  of  strate- 
gic minerals  is  a  question  that  cannot 
t>e  ignored  in  the  context  of  defense 
industrial  base,  for  many  of  our  de- 
fense needs  simply  cannot  be  met 
without  such  materials.  In  this  regard, 
use  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  to 
subsidize  domestic  production  of  the 
materials  has  been  discussed  as  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  this  problem. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  more  se- 
rious questions  surrounding  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  defense  industrial 
base    that    have    surfaced    in    recent 


base,  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing is  undertaking  an  "Action  Plan  for 
Improvement  of  Industrial  Respon- 
siveness." I  feel  confident  that  this 
plan  will  prove  to  be  very  effective  in 
bringing  about  rapid  improvements  in 
some  of  the  problem  areas  Just  men- 
tioned. The  action  plan  will  consist  of 
a  comprehensive  program  addressing 
some  of  the  following  areas: 

NATIONAL  RKSOnRCK  BASE 

First,  materials,  shortages,  leadtime 
problems,  and  critical  raw  materials. 

Second,  labor,  problem  definition, 
and  actions. 

Third,  productivity,  national  goals, 
man  tech.  and  legislation— Ekionomic 
Recovery  Tax  Act. 

ACQUISmON  PROCESS 

First,  stability,  second,  contract  fi- 
nancing, third  simplification,  fourth. 
DOD-industry  relations,  and  fifth  pro- 
ducibility  concepts. 

INSnSTRIAI.  PltXPAKKDNCSS  PROGRAM 

First,  defense  guidance,  second, 
funding,  third,  organization/legislative 
environment,  and  fourth,  planning. 

In  particular,  the  DOD  program  is 
paying  very  careful  attention  to  im- 
proving the  acquisition  process,  action 
which  they  feel  can  solve  a  number  of 
problems  by  achieving  program  stabili- 
years.  ty,  control  of  cost,  and  providing  in- 

Having  said  this,  the  question  of  centives  for  industry.  Lawrence  Brady, 
what  to  do  arises.  Unfortunately,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade  Admin- 
there  is  no  simple  solution  to  any  of  istration  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
these  problems  and,  in  fact,  some  of  merce,  supported  this  approach  in 
the  proposed  "solutions"  may  lead  us  hearings  before  the  House  Banking 
away  from  the  goal.  For  example,  the  Committee  when  he  said: 
proposed  use  of  the  Defense  Produc-  we  believe  the  most  cost-effective  ap- 
tion  Act  to  subsidize  the  production  of  proach  to  the  revitalization  of  the  defense 
cobalt,  titanium,  or  other  materials,  industrial  base  Is  a  planned  and  directed  one 
overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  misman-  which  seeks  and  esUbllshes  specific,  target- 
agement  of  the  national  defense  stock-  ^  objectives,  it  should  evolve  around  a 
pile  that  has  resulted  In  many  of  the    ^^^   defense   procurement   system   with 

mineral  shortages  In  the  first  place.  ^„'j'4.,^™J^^,nH^^?",^"?;,<  f  "•";y«'^ 

Kv...  o«<>.«r>i<>    ♦v.^  o»/%y.ir«n«  I-  ,.«~«  contfacts  and  funding,  and  sufficient  long- 

^n^?^      .^f-     u    Stockpile  \s  some  ^ange  goals  to  aUow  U.S.  Industry  to  com- 

40,000  tons  below  Its  goal  for  cobalt.  petltlvely  develop  the  production  capability 

Ironically,   It  is  approximately   this  to  meet  defense  needs 

?i?i°""/  l^^f  ^"f  '^^^  ^'^  ?lKalT  Under  DOD's  program  some  $1.2  bil- 

™,v^n^       ^^''^    K^H  mid-1970s,  Hon  ^^  be  expended  among  the  four 

largely  in  response  to  budgetary  pres-  services  In  fiscal  year  1983  to  Improve 

Therefore    it  would  he  wl«.    before  ^<J"«<''^al  preparedness.  This  is  a  sub- 

m«Jl«?  oH^ni  ^Ik              u,'    m.  stantlal  Increase  over  the  funds  allo- 

ZS^ro™^     .*    ""i"f»""°"-  cated    to    this    function    under    the 

dollar  program  of  mineral  price  sup-  carter  budget 

wT^V^t^tn'Iff  ^^^  underlying  prob-  ^he  following  table  shows  the  dlstri- 

LTt  ?LtTr^stoc^plTe^L''t;^ln  semSg  ^""°"  °'  '""^  '""^  ^°"«  '»^«  ^^■ 

c1,balTS  pricefr![SgS.gTrom"$4"ti1S  ve'i'lJai'^  ''"  ''''  '^^"^^  '"^^ 
a  pound  so  that  we  can  now  buy  it 

S^ced'SeiL'lauSSTimthe 'sS:  '"OOSTRiAl  PREPAREDNESS  FUNDING  PROflLE.  FBCAL 

gic  Stockpile  Reform  Act.  which  would  ^^^^  1980-84 

reorganize  the  stockpile  as  an  Inde-  ((Mtotai 

pendent  agency  charged  with  meeting  

the  stockpile  goals  as  soon  as  possible.    '<*    '*' 

Once  sound  management  of  the  stock- 

pile  has  been  established,  the  issue  of    iS isi     >4 

providing  subsidies  to  the  industry  can  *•  ««■           »J    "' 

be  addressed  more  carefully.  wwS^              __  *„ 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  other  de-  ,^         ,Z,  ^. 

ficlencies    In    the    defense    Industrial  *^  *" 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Weinberger  auid  his  staff  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  is  taking  a  lead- 
ership role  in  moving  to  address  these 
problems  in  a  vigorous  manner.  The 
I>epartment  of  Defense  has  developed 
a  comprehensive  program  to  identify 
production  and  procurement  problems 
from  the  smallest  subcontractor  to  the 
largest  military  contractor  of  sophisti- 
cated military  systems.  Procurement 
policies  and  practices  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  being  thoroughly 
scrutinized  and  will  be  revised  to  be 
made  more  efficient  and  effective.  I 
am   Informed  that  never  before   has 
such     a    broad    based     effort    been 
launched  to  address  the  crucial  prob- 
lems of  defense  industrial  prepared- 
ness. I  will  await  with  interest  the  re- 
sults of  these  efforts. 

The  extension  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  will  provide  the  continued 
availability  of  many  of  the  authorities 
necessary  to  continue  Improvement  in 
our  Nations  ability  to  mobilize  re- 
sources in  times  of  national  emergency 
and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation. Through  hearings  beginning 
next  Tuesday  In  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, we  will  examine  any  modifications 
or  additions  to  this  measure  that  may 
be  necessary.* 


S»S     1.201.2     I.IMI     5.0nS 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2376.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  advisability  of  re- 
placing the  current  Federal  income 
tax  system  for  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

STUDYINO  ALTERNATIVE  INCOME  TAX  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Introduce  a  measure  to  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  new 
tax  system  with  a  low  rate  to  replace 
our  current  system  of  taxation. 
Throughout  my  years  in  public  serv- 
ice, I  have  always  been  interested  in 
developing  a  reduced  progressive  rate 
or  flat  rate  tax  systems.  Today  as  mil- 
lions of  Americans  file  their  tax  re- 
turns, I'm  certain  I  will  have  many 
converts  throughout  the  Nation  to  the 
goal  of  simplification  and  fairness. 

These  simplified  tax  systems  elimi- 
nate many  current  deductions,  exemp- 
tions, exclusions,  credits,  and  measure 
taxable  income  in  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent ways.  My  study  requests  the 
Treasury  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
using  gross  income,  consumption,  a 
percentage  of  consumption,  or  an  ex- 
panded definition  of  taxable  income  as 
new  tax  bases. 

Using  gross  income  as  the  taxable 
base  is  a  concept  advocated  by  Jim 
Jones  of  Blanco,  Tex.  In  his  formula- 
tion, he  fixes  a  very  low  rate  of  tax  to 
gross  income  for  individuals  and  to 
gross  income  less  sales  for  corpora- 
tions. A  consumption  based  tax  asks 
the  taxpayer  to  tally  his  assets  at  the 


beginning  of  the  year  and  add  Income 
from  all  sources.  To  arrive  at  his  tax- 
able basis,  the  taxpayer  subtracts  his 
assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  the 
above  total,  and  then  applies  a  low  flat 
or  progressive  rate.  A  variant  of  this 
scheme  is  a  percentage  tax  on  con- 
sumption, which  is  in  essence  an 
excise  tax.  The  fourth  proposal  is  a 
broader  based  income  tax  than  the 
current  definition  of  taxable  income. 
This  Is  achieved  by  eliminating  many 
current  deductions,  exclusions,  and 
credits  that  dramatically  reduce  tax- 
able basis. 

This  measure  asks  the  Secretary  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  using  these 
various  measures  as  a  base  for  a  re- 
duced rate  tax  system.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  var- 
ious proposals  by  an  impartial  agency 
will  give  Congress  better  information 
on  how  to  reform  our  current  tax 
system.  I  am  asking  Treasury  to  exam- 
ine these  proposals  with  an  eye  toward 
analyzing  their  impact  on  lower 
income  taxpayers. 

I  think  this  study  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  valuable  tool  in 
searching  for  ways  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove our  tax  system.  Treasury's  esti- 
mation of  the  dollar  value  of  these 
various  bases  and  systems  will  enable 
Congress  to  set  a  rate  to  achieve  our 
revenue  targets.  This  would  be  a  big 
step  forward  in  trying  to  achieve  a 
simplified  and  fairer  tax  system.  It 
will  spare  our  constituents  some  of  the 
agony  and  anger  they  are  feeling 
today. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Hbinz,  and 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN): 

S.   2377.   A   bill  entitled   the  Mass 

Transportetion   Act   of    1982;   to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  Or  198? 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Presldeny  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1982. 

Mass  transit  today  is  a  fundamental 
public  service  throughout  the  country, 
and  Is  one  of  the  major  components  of 
the  transportation  infrastructure  nec- 
essary to  support  urban,  and  ultimate- 
ly, national  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  The  rebirth  of  the  failed  private 
transit  Industry  In  the  United  States 
and  the  growing  Importance  of  transit 
have  been  the  result  of  a  17-year  part- 
nership involving  transit  operators 
and  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. Today  this  partnership  is 
threatened,  and  with  It.  the  existence 
of  many  of  the  Nation's  transit  sys- 
tems and  services.  It  is  now  critical  to 
the  transit  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
urban  areas  served,  to  provide  the 
strongest  possible  reaffirmation  of  the 
public  purpose  and  the  Federal  role  in 
supporting  mass  transit,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  adequate  financial   resources 


remain  available  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose and  role. 

One  of  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems facing  the  Industry  today  is  the 
immediate  and  growing  gap  between 
costs  and  revenues.  Using  1980  data 
from  the  transit  industry,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  in  1982  a  total  of  $12.6  billion 
in  operating  and  capital  costs  will  be 
met  by  only  $11  billion  In  revenues 
from  all  sources.  The  result  is  a  poten- 
tial $1.6  billion  shortfall  in  the  current 
year  alone.  As  a  result,  the  single  most 
pressing  issue  facing  mass  transit  is  to 
immediately  reexamine  strategies  for 
financing  capital  and  operating  costs  if 
public  transit  services  are  to  continue 
to  serve  local  and  national  objectives. 
The  major  sources  of  additional  reve- 
nues consist  of.  first,  fare  increases 
and/or  service  cutbacks;  second,  more 
local  assistance;  third,  more  State  as- 
sistance; or  fourth,  more  Federal  as- 
sistance. Fares  now  provide  over  40 
percent  of  operating  costs  and  were  in- 
creased an  average  of  18  percent  na- 
tionwide last  year,  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Continued  fare  in- 
creases ranging  from  50  percent  to  100 
percent  are  not  uncommon  in  many 
areas.  However,  the  industry  general- 
ly, and  many  individual  systems  specif- 
ically, are  reaching  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  little  if  any  room  is  left  at  the 
fare  box  or  in  the  way  of  service  reduc- 
tions  to   meet   the   kind  of   funding 
shortfalls  now  being  forecast  without 
bringing  into  play  the  cycle  of  fare  in- 
creases, service  cutbacks  and  ridership 
losses  that  brought  the  then  privately 
held  mass  transit  industry  to  its  knees 
in  the  1960's. 

Such  a  cycle  of  increasing  deficits, 
increased  fares,  and  declining  rider- 
ship  is  likely  to  have  major  impacts  on 
any  effort  to  stabilize  and  rebuild  both 
the  national  economy  as  well  as  local 
urban  economies.  Growing  documenta- 
tion graphically  illustrates  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  major  service  cut- 
backs, ridership  losses,  and  even  ap- 
parently marginal  changes  in  levels  of 
service.  These  declines  in  public  tran- 
sit service  have  a  number  of  effects, 
the  significance  of  which  are  being 
more  fully  documented  around  the 
country  every  day.  As  transit  services 
are  curtailed,  retail  sales  and  overall 
spending  within  local  and  regional 
economies  fall,  jobs  are  lost  and  as  a 
result,  urban  areas  are  increasingly 
unable  to  support  national  economic 
recovery.  In  addition,  transportation 
disadvantaged  groups  are  left  without 
any  means  of  mobility  and  increased 
automobile  use  causes  congestion,  air 
pollution,  and  frustrates  national 
energy  policy.  Finally,  increased  fares 
and/or  major  service  cutbacks  will 
have  substantial  social  impacts,  as 
those  people  who  have  no  altemative 
to  transit  and  those  who  are  least  able 
to  pay.  are  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
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major  fare  increases  or  are  entirely 
left  without  service.  Certainly,  these 
effects  violate  the  commitment  to 
maintaining  a  safety  net  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  exacerbate  the  econom- 
ic impacts  outlined  above.  Thus,  if 
transit  is  allowed  to  decline  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  or  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral support,  a  number  of  major  na- 
tional policy  objectives  will  be  frus- 
trated. 

These  factors  and  the  conclusions 
about  their  impact  suggest  that  nei- 
ther the  withdrawal  of  Federal  fund- 
ing nor  the  turnback  of  transit  pro- 
grams to  States  and  local  governments 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
or  within  the  financial  capabilities  of 
State  and  local  levels  of  government. 
The  critical  point  is  that  the  success- 
ful 17-year  partnership  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened,  not  dis- 
mantled. 

The  pattern  of  Federal  assistance 
for  mass  transit,  one  of  steady  growth 
from  1972  to  1981.  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  transit  in  meeting  a  broad 
range  of  national,  social,  and  economic 
objectives.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  makes  very  little  sense  to  conceive 
of  a  Federal  change  in  transit  support 
that  destroys  the  17  years  of  coopera- 
tion between  operators  and  all  levels 
of  government  which  has  brought 
transit  to  a  point  where  it  now  pro- 
vides a  fundamental  contribution  to 
local,  regional,  and  national  economic 
well-being.  This  partnership  needs  to 
be  reinforced  beginning  with  a  funda- 
mental reaffirmation  of  the  Federal 
role  in  ma<:s  transit.  Without  the  as- 
sistance oi  the  Federal  Government, 
the  urban  regions  of  the  country,  and 
their  economies  tied  to  transit  for  jol)s 
and  sound  economic  growth,  will  be 
staring  at  far  worse  financial  and 
social  picture. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  l)een 
made  in  restoring  the  viability  of 
public  mass  transportation,  the  transit 
industry  is  again  being  pushed  toward 
the  cycle  of  fare  increases,  service  cut- 
backs, ridership  declines,  and  rising 
deficits  that  led  to  the  demise  of  pri- 
vate transit  operations  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's. 

Major  withdrawal  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  transit,  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  presumed  reli- 
ance on  operators.  States,  and  local 
government  alone  to  meet  transit 
needs  will  have  dire  consequences.  A 
recent  survey  of  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association  indicated  that 
nearly  25  percent  of  those  systems  re- 
sponding would  cotisider  ceasing  oper- 
ations altogether  due  to  the  proposed 
elimination  of  Federal  operating  as- 
sistance by  1985.  The  reductions  in 
Federal  capital  assitance  proposed  for 
1983  make  the  prospect  even  more, 
and  may  continue  to  foster  deierred 
capita]  investment  and  maintenance. 


The  total  capital  and  operating  pro- 
gram budget  for  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation programs  as  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in 
fiscal  year  1983  is  $2.6  billion,  or  less 
than  half  of  the  $5.3  billion  projected 
as  annual  needs.  The  continued  long- 
term  withdrawal  and  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  poses  a  major  threat  to 
the  viability  of  public  mass  transit. 
Major  reductions  in  Federal  support 
come  at  a  time  when  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  assume 
a  substantially  larger  share  of  transit 
financing  is  increasingly  in  doubt. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  alternative  program. struc- 
tures, including  formula  or  *  block 
grants  for  transit,  and  ultimately 
■'New  Federalism."  current  funding 
questions  are  the  most  critical  facing 
the  transit  industry.  Without  ade- 
quate funding  levels,  the  structure  of 
the  Federal  program  may  become  ir- 
relevant, as  more  and  more  systems 
face  major  service  reductions,  rider- 
ship  losses,  and  possibly  financial  col- 
lapse. While  a  formula  or  block  grant 
offers  many  advantages  to  the  transit 
industry,  limiting  the  program  to  cap- 
ital expenditures  only  as  proposed  by 
DOT  does  not  provide  the  flexibility 
that  operators  need  most  in  managing 
today's  systems  and  services.  While  I 
agree  with  the  concept  of  a  formula 
block  grant,  my  bill  provides  the  flexi- 
bility for  both  capital  and  operating 
costs  as  well  as  an  allocation  mecha- 
nism suited  to  the  needs  of  the  broad- 
est spectrum  of  transit  operators. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
focuses  on  how  the  Federal  transit 
program  can  be  structured  to  best  sup- 
port the  delivery  of  transit  services 
while  fostering  continued  improve- 
ments In  efficiency  and  productivity. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  re- 
newed attention  to  the  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  of  transit  systems, 
the  need  for  a  continuing  and  ade- 
quately funded  discretionary  program, 
and  recasts  nearly  70  percent  of  Feder- 
al transit  assistance  into  a  formula 
program— a  concept  extremely  well 
suited  to  an  industry  whose  members 
exist  in  widely  differing  geographic, 
economic,  and  political  environments. 

I  have  already  referenced  the  suc- 
cess of  the  17-year  partnership  of 
transit  systems.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, and  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  none  of  these  par- 
ticipants can  afford  to  go  it  alone  nor 
would  critical  local.  State,  or  national 
policy  objectives  continue  to  he  ade- 
quately served  if  the  partnership  is 
fragmented  or  allowed  to  disintegrate. 
Despite  the  general  pattern  of  increas- 
ing assistance  to  transit  from  all  levels 
of  government  over  recent  years,  eco- 
nomic conditions  over  the  past  2  years 
have  deteriorated  substantially,  plac- 
ing extreme  pressures  on  public  serv- 
ice and  government  budgets  at  all 
levels.    The    disrepair    of    the    public 


works  infrastructure  will  have  to  be 
corrected  if  business  and  economic  ex- 
pansion is  to  occur. 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that 
local  governments  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion in  the  foreseeable  future  to  great- 
ly increase  their  contributions  either 
to  public  transit  or  to  other  elements 
of  the  urban  infrastructure  in  a  major 
way.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
effectively  chart  a  course  of  national 
economic  recovery  and  see  it  sus- 
tained, it  logically  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  supporting  urban  needs, 
including  mass  transit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECTIOI»-BY-SeCTlCN  ANALYSIS 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  3  CAPITAL  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  This  section  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  capital  and  operating  block 
grant  proRrams  to  urbanized  areas  to  fi- 
nance the  planning,  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, improvement  and  operating  costs  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  and  other  transpor- 
tation projects  which  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  any  mass  transportation  project. 

Authorizations  for  urbanized  areas  over 
200.000  population  are  suballocated  as  fol- 
lows: sixty-five  percent  to  be  made  available 
for  bus  purchase,  support  or  operating  as- 
sistance (based  on  the  following  formula: 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  apportioned 
multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  the  urbanized  area 
determined  on  the  basis  of  bus  revenue  ve- 
hicle miles  and  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
so  apportioned  multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  the 
urbanized  area  determined  on  the  basis  of 
population  weighted  by  a  factor  of  density), 
and  thirty  five  percent  to  be  made  available 
for  commuter  rail  or  operating  fixed  guide- 
way  systems  for  equipment  purchase,  sup- 
port or  operating  assistance  (based  on  the 
following  formula:  seventy  percent  so  appor- 
tioned multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  the  urban- 
ized area  determined  on  the  basis  of  rail  rev- 
enue vehicle  miles  and  thirty  percent  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  the  ur- 
banized area  determined  on  the  basis  of  rail 
route  miles).  These  percentage  splits  are 
used  for  apportionment  purposes  only;  enti- 
tlement recipients  may  use  the  funds  for  eli- 
gible costs  Itenu  for  bus  or  fixed  guideway 
modes. 

The  FVderal  grant  for  any  construction  or 
equipment  acquisition  project  under  the 
block  grant  programs  shall  not  exceed 
eighty  percent  of  the  cost  as  determined  by 
section  4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
(the  Act).  The  Federal  grant  for  any  project 
for  the  payment  of  subsidies  for  operating 
expenses  shall  not  exceed  fifty  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  operating  expense  project. 
The  amount  of  any  grant  under  the  pro- 
grams which  may  be  utilized  for  operating 
expenses  may  not  exceed  fifty  percent  of  all 
funds  apportioned  to  an  urbanized  area 
during  each  fiscal  year,  and  may  not.  in  any 
event,  exceed  the  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance received  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  used 
for  operating  subsidies  under  the  Act. 

This  section  also  provides  for  streamlined 
grant  application,  approval  and  administra- 
tion processes  to  lessen  the  burden  on  both 
funding  recipienU  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  block  grant  programs.  Plan- 
ning activities  required  by  section  8  of  the 
Act  may  be  funded  with  apportionments 
provided  by  this  section  of  the  Act.  A  mini- 
mum of  2.h%  of  each  urbanized  areas  ap- 
portionment is  so  earmarked.  Current 
UMTA  procedures  for  designating  metropol- 
itan planning  organizations  and  designated 
recipients  for  capital  and  operating  formula 
funds  are  unchanged.  Governors  may.  in 
consultation  with,  and  approval  from  local 
officials,  transfer  funds  between  section  18 
rrcipients  and  block  grant  recipienU  of  les-s 
than  200.000  population.  The  Governors 
rr.ay  also,  with  the  same  consultation  and 
approval  considerations,  transfer  funds 
from  block  grant  recipients  in  areas  of  less 
than  200.000  to  areas  over  200,000  popula- 
tion. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  4 

Sec.  102.  This  section  amends  the  existing 
section  3  discretionary  program  to  require 
that  recipients  of  capital  granU  have  the 
technical  and  financial  capability  to  main- 
tain facilities  and  equipment  purchased 
with  funds  under  the  Act.  The  section 
changes  the  discretionary  funding  ratio 
from  the  existing  80%  Pederal/20%  non- 
Pederal  split  to  70%  Pederal/30%  non-Ped- 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  lunds 
appropriated  under  section  4(cK3)(A)  of  the 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  replacing 
facilities  or  equipment  damaged  or  de 
stroyed  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster  or  a 
catastrophic  occurrence.  This  section  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  granU  up 
to  100  percent  conditioned  upon  the  subse- 
quent compliance  with  applicable  sUtutxjry 
conditions. 

This  section  also  authorizes  funds  for  the 
urbanized  area  block  grant  program  estab- 
lished In  section  3  (section  101  of  this  bill), 
as  well  as  section  18  and  the  section  3  discre- 
tionary program  of  the  Act.  Authorizations 
are  provided  as  follows:  $3,200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  $3,520,000,000  for  fiscal 
y?ar  1984;  $;? ,872.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  $4,259,560,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986. 
Funds  made  available  are  to  be  suballocated 
as  follows:  24.5%  for  section  3  discretionary 
program;  68.0%  for  the  section  3  block  grant 
(formula)  program  to  urbanized  areas  over 
200.000  population;  5%  for  the  section  3 
block  grant  (formula)  program  to  urbanized 
areas  of  less  than  200.000  population;  and 
2.5%  for  the  section  18  program. 

This  section  authorizes  aggregate  sums 
for  research  and  training  not  tc  exceed 
$96,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1983:  $141,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  $186,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  $231,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  5  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSIT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  This  section  amends  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  funds 
apportioned  for  FY  1982  shall  be  available 
to  the  original  designated  recipient  for  all 
purposes  provided  for  under  section  5  until 
September  30,  1985. 

GRANTS  POR  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN  URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

Sec  104.  This  amends  section  11  to  allow 
for  funding  to  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  widens  the  scope  of  the  programs 
to  provide  for  support  of  training  in  the 
areas  of  transit  management  and  problem 
solving. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  1  3 

Sec.  105.  This  amends  section  12(c>(2)  of 
the  Act  to  clarify  the  definition  of  fixed 


guideway  to  include  fixed  catenary  systems 
and  those  mass  transit  systems  using  rights- 
of-way  or  rail  usable  by  other  forms  of 
transportation 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  REPORTING  SYSTEM 

Sec.  106.  This  amends  section  15(b)  to  in- 
clude recipients  of  the  urbanized  area  block 
(formula)  grants  in  the  established  uniform 
system  of  accounts  sjid  records. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  FORMULA  GRANTS  POR 
NONURBANIZED  AREAS 

Sec.  107.  This  provides  for  additional  au- 
thorizations for  the  section  18  program,  and 
the  recycling  of  unobligated  or  deobligated 
funds  to  section  4(k)(2)(D)   for  redistribu- 
tion to  all  eligible  section  18  recipienU.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  Senator  D'Amato,  in 
introducing  today.  S.  2377.  the  Mass 
Transportation   Act   of    1982.    I   com- 
mend the  Senator  for  taking  the  initi- 
ative to  develop  this  important  alter- 
native to  the  administration's  propos- 
als for  mass  transit.  I  join  the  Sena- 
tor's efforts  today,  because  I  believe 
the  concepts  included  in  this  measure 
more  appropriately  address  the  needs 
of  an  effective  national  mass  transit 
system.  The  administration  has  long 
advocated  that  many  programs  can  be 
more  efficiently  run  at  the  State  level. 
However,  their  funding  proposals  and 
proposed  elimination  of  operating  as- 
sistance   for    mass    transit    ties    the 
hands  of  the  State.  I  have  long  recom- 
mended to  this  body  that  the  States 
should  be  given  more  flexibility  to  ad- 
dress  their   individual   transportation 
needs.  The  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1982  recognizes  the  need  for  flexi- 
bility and  for  a  strong  Federal  commit- 
ment   to    mass    transportation    pro- 
grams. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  $3.2 
billion  for  1983  and  increases  authori- 
zations by  10  percent  a  year  through 
1986.  The  administration's  funding  for 
the  same  activities  is  $2.6  billion  and 
eliminates  all  Federal  operating  assist- 
ance by  1985. 

The  two  key  components  to  this  bill 
are  the  establishment  of  a  capital  and 
operating  block  grant  program  for  bus 
and  rail  systems  for  urban  and  nonur- 
ban  areas  and  increased  flexibility  for 
the  States  to  target  funds  to  their  in- 
dividual needs.  I  will  address  these  two 
elements  briefly. 

For  urban  areas  over  200,000  the 
block  grant  program  is  authorized  at 
$2.2  billion  for  1983  with  65  percent 
going  to  bus  systems  and  35  percent  to 
rail  systems.  For  nonurban  areas  with 
populations  under  200.000,  5  percent 
of  the  total  authority  for  1983  will  be 
made  available  for  capital  and  operat- 
ing grants.  States  may  use  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  grants  or  their  1982 
UMTA  operating  assistance  obligation 
for  operating  assistance.  Therefore, 
unlike  the  administration's  proposal. 
States  will  still  be  eligible  for  operat- 
ing assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  and  oper- 
ating assistance  block  grants,  the  Mass 


Transportation  Act  continues  funding 
of  section  18  rural  area  transportation. 
The  bill  gives  Governors  the  authority 
to  transfer  funds  between  urban  and 
nonurban  programs  or  between  nonur- 
ban and  section  18  programs  in  consul- 
tation with,  and  approval  from,  local 
officials. 

The  key  to  the  administration's 
mass  transportation  proposal  is  the 
elimination  of  Federal  operating  as- 
sistance by  1985.  This  bill,  in  providing 
operating  assistance,  places  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States  to  determine 
their  priorities  and  gives  them  the 
flexibility  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  administration's  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  operating  assistance  fails  to 
recognize  that  States  and  the  public 
already  contribute  heavily  financially 
to  the  operation  of  our  mass  transit 
systems.  In  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut,   commuter    rail    fares    have    in- 
creased 50  percent  in  2  years,  while 
Federal   operating  assistance   has   re- 
mained constant.  Curtailment  of  this 
assistance  will  result  in  a  loss  of  nearly 
$16  million  which  either  the  State,  or 
the    farebox,    will    have    to    provide. 
Users  of  a  transportation  system  will 
only  absorb  a  certain  increase  before 
they  turn  to  other  modes,  if  they  are 
able.  Again,  the  elderly  and  poor  of 
this  Nation,  who  are  already  being  af- 
fected by  numerous  budget  reductions, 
will  be  denied  by  cost  increases  or  re- 
ductions in  service  a  means  of  mobili- 
ty. What  should  be  of  budgetary  con- 
cern   to    the    *lministration,    is    the 
effect  of  comnHiters  returning  to  their 
automobiles.     In     Connecticut,     the 
major   urban    centers    and    nonurban 
areas   connected   by   Interstate   95,   a 
rapidly  deteriorating,  highly  congested 
thruway.   The   stretch   between   New 
Haven    and    New    York    City    cannot 
physically   absorb   any   more    traffic. 
The    administration's    own    highway 
policy  stresses  the  need  to  address  this 
deterioration.  The  creation  of  the  4  R 
program,    with    rehabilitation    funds, 
demonstrates  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem. Any  movement  from  transit  sys- 
tems back  to  the  automobile  can  only 
frtistrate   efforts   by   highway   policy 
people  to  curtail  deterioration. 

In  establishing  the  first  Federal 
transit  assistance  program  in  1964, 
Congress  wrote.  "•  *  •  that  the  wel- 
fare and  vitality  of  urban  areas  and 
the  effectiveness  of  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, highway,  and  other  federally 
aided  programs  are  being  jeopardized 
by  the  deterioration  and  inadequate 
provision  of  urban  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  services,  the  intensification 
of  traffic  congestion  and  the  lack  of 
coordinated  transportation  and  other 
development  planning  on  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuing  basis;  and  that 
Federal  financial  assistance^ for  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  system  is  essen- 
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tial  to  the  solution  of  these  urban 
problems." 

Today,  we  have  a  workable  partner- 
ship between  the  public  and  private 
sector  in  transportation  policy.  Given 
adequate  funding  and  the  flexibility  to 
plan  accordingly.  I  believe  this  Nation 
can  continue  to  develop  and  operate 
an  efficient  mass  transportation 
system. 

The  mobility  of  a  nation  is  the  key 
to  its  economic  vitality.  Such  mobility 
cannot  be  achieved  through  a  policy  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  rather  a  recogni- 
tion by  policymakers  that  the  passen- 
ger and  commercial  transportation 
needs  of  this  Nation  are  many  and  di- 
verse. S.  2377  can  provide  us  with  the 
tools  to  maintain  an  effective  trans- 
portation system.* 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 

S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans;  to  increase  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  surviving  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans;  to  discontinue  dupli- 
cative payments  to  certain  veterans;  to 
increase  the  level  of  disability  required 
for  the  payment  of  dependents'  allow- 
ances; to  provide  for  cost-saving  im- 
provements in  veterans'  programs;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  2379.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  collection  of  a  funding  fee 
on  all  loans  guaranteed,  insured,  or 
made  to  veterans  under  such  chapter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

S.  2381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
guarjmtee  loans  to  refinance  liens  on 
mobile  homes  and  to  purchase  mobile 
home  lots;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

S.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  bar 
against  payment  of  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  and  veterans'  group  life 
insurance  proceeds  in  the  event  the 
claim  is  filed  late  and  to  clarify  that 
such  proceeds  may  not  escheat  to  a 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

S.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  State  home  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 


S.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authority  for  the  provision  of 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
by  contract  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  In  the  Virgin  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2385.  A  bill  to  amend  sut>chapter 
IV  of  chapter  73  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  VA  health 
professional  scholarship  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  unrestricted  assignjnent  of 
a  beneficiary's  interests  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  Government  life  insurance 
policy  in  cases  involving  contested 
claims,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

LKCISLATIOIf  RKLATIIIC  TO  VARIOUS  VCTKRANS 
PROORAIfS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  wish  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  amend  subchapter  4  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  modify  the  VA  health  profes- 
sional scholarship  program  in  order  to 
provide  additional  recruitment  and  re- 
tention incentives  for  nurses  in  the  VA 
health-care  system. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  authorized 
the  VA  Health  professional  scholar- 
ship program  in  Public  Law  96-330, 
the  VA  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1980.  The  scholarship  program  forms 
a  small  but  vital  part  of  the  VA's 
effort  to  recruit  sufficient  capable 
nurses  so  that  within  its  available  re- 
sources, the  VA  may  provide  quality 
health  care  to  all  eligible  veterans.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  fiscal  year  1982.  the  VA  reported 
vacancies  of  approximately  1,200  regis- 
tered nursing  positions.  Vacancy  rates 
exceeded  15  nursing  positions  at  30  VA 
hospitals  and  every  VA  medical  dis- 
trict reported  vacant  positions  they 
were  unable  to  fill. 

Competition  for  nursing  staff  is  stiff 
throughout  the  medical  community 
and  the  VA's  ability  to  compete  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  As  a  result,  there 
are  fewer  nurses  to  care  for  larger 
numbers  of  veteran  patients  in  the  VA 
system.  The  VA's  nursing  shortage  can 
be  attributed  mainly  to  the  agency's 
inability  to  compete  with  the  fringe 
benefits  packages  that  private  and 
not-for-profit  hospitals  are  able  to 
offer.  These  benefits  often  include 
higher  pay  in  certain  geographic 
areas,  premium  pay  for  night  and 
weekend  duty,  alternative  and  flexible 
work  schedules,  and  tuition  reimburse- 
ment for  advanced  training. 

This  measure  would  provide  further 
enhancement  of  our  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate the  VA's  nursing  shortage.  It 
would  provide  VA  registered  nurses  al- 
ready employed  by  the  VA  to  receive 
scholarship  assistance  and  participate 


in  advanced  training  on  a  part-time 
basis.  This  is  a  sorely  needed  retention 
incentive  which  is  lacking  in  the  cur- 
rent scholarship  program.  Part-time 
scholarship  candidates  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  VA  service  obligations 
as  those  full-time  scholarship  candi- 
dates, though  on  a  prorated  basis,  in 
accordance  with  the  specific  amount 
of  financial  support  provided  by  the 
VA.  Part-time  candidates  could  remain 
in  the  scholarship  program  no  longer 
than  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  total  of  $4  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  VA 
scholarship  program  for  the  1982-83 
school  year.  My  bill  would  allow  for- 
ward funding  of  this  $4  million  appro- 
priation so  that  both  the  part-time 
and  full-time  candidates  would  be  as- 
sured of  continued  VA  financial  sup- 
port for  at  least  2  years. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
wish  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authority  for  the  provision  of 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
by  contract  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I  would  wish  to  introduce  seven  other 
bills  by  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion so  that  they  may  be  before  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration.  Thes? 
bills  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans;  to  increase  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  surviving  spouses  and  children 
of  veterans;  to  discontinue  duplicative 
payments  to  certain  veterans;  to  In- 
crease the  level  of  disability  required 
for  the  payment  of  dependents'  allow- 
ances; to  provide  for  post-saving  im- 
provements in  veterans'  programs:  and 
for  other  purposes; 

Second.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  collection  of  a  funding  fee 
on  all  loans  guaranteed.  Insured,  or 
made  to  veterans  under  such  chapter; 
Third.  To  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  adjustments  and 
improvements  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  education  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, auid  for  other  purposes; 

Fourth.  To  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guaran- 
tee loans  to  refinance  liens  on  mobile 
homes  and  to  purchase  mobile  home 
lots; 

Fifth.  To  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  bar  against 
payments  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  and  veteran's  group  life  in- 
surance proceeds  in  the  event  a  claim 
Is  filed  late  and  to  clarify  that  such 
proceeds  may  not  escheat  to  a  State; 

Sixth.  To  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  program  of  grants  to  States  for 
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state  home  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

Seventh.  To  amend  chapter  19  oi 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  unrestricted  assignment  of  a  bene- 
ficiary's Interest  in  the  proceeds  of  a 
Government  life  insurance  policy  in 
cases  involving  contested  claims. 

I  emphasize  that  some  of  these 
measures  reflect  my  own  thinking 
while    others    reflect    administration 

views. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  these  bills  be  in- 
serted following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Dills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2378 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  VniUd  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Disabil- 
ity Compensation  and  Survivors'  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1982". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  la  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 
TITLE  I-COMPENSATION  AND  DE- 
PENDENCY AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
PENSATION RATE  INCREASES 

RATES  or  DISABILFTY  COMPEMSATIOII 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  314  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •$58"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "»63": 

(2)  by  striJilng  out  "$107"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •$116"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •$162"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •$175  "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  •■$232'^  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$251"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$328"  In  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$355"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  '$413"  In  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$446  "; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$521"  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$563"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  •$604"  In  subsection  (h) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$653"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  •$679"  in  subsection  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$734"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  '$1,130"  in  subsection 
(j)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$1,222"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  •$1,403"  and  •'$1.966" 
In  subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$1,517""  and  •$2,125"",  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$1,403"'  In  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •$1,517"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  •$1,547"  In  subsection 
(m)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •$1,672"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$1,758"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,900"; 

(15)  by  strUdng  out  •'$1,96«'"  each  place  it 
appears  In  subsection  (o)  and  (p)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  •$2,125"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  ""$844"'and  "$1,257"'  In 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••$912"  and  •$1,359",  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  •$1,264"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •$1,366"; 

and 

(18)  by  striking  out  •$244"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$264": 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 


persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

RATES  OF  ADDITIONAL  CDMPEMSATION  FOR 
DEPEKDENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  315(1)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$69"  In  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""$75"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$116"  in  clause  (B) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$125"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$153"'  in  clause  (C) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""$165"'; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$192"  and  "$38  in 
clause  (D)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$208"  and  "$41",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  •$47"  in  clause  (E)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$51"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  ""$86"  In  clause  (P)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$93"': 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$123""  and  ""$38  in 
clause  (O)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$133'"  and  "'$41",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$56""  in  clause  (H)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""$61"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$125"  in  clause  (I)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '"$135"';  and 

tlO)  by  striking  out  '"$105"'  in  clause  (J) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""$114". 

CLOTHIWG  AIXOWAKCE  POR  CESTAIH  DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Sec.  103.  Section  362  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"$305"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$330"". 

RATES  or  DEPENDENCY  AND  IMDKIIWITY 
COMPENSATION  POR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation shaU  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse, 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 
whose  death  entitlement  Is  predicated,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following 
Uble: 


""Pay  grade: 

E-1 

E-2 

E-3 

E-4 

E-5 

E-6 

E-7 

E-8 

E>-9 

W-1 

W-2 

W-3 

W-4 

O-l 

0-2 

0-3. 


0-4 

0-5 

0-6 

0-7 , 

0-8 

0-9 

O-IO. 


Monthly  rate 
$449 
463 
473 
504 
518 
630 
556 
686 
'  613 
568 
590 
608 
643 
568 
686 
627 
663 
731 
823 
891 
976 
1,049 
«  1.147 


(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$125"'  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$135"'. 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$62"  and  Inserting 
Ui  Ueu  thereof  •$67".  ^ 

RATES  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  POR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  105.  Section  413  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  •$210"  In  clause  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '"$227"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$301""  In  clause  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""$325"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$389""  In  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$421":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$389"  and  ""$79"'  In 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"$421""  and  "$85",  respectively. 

RATES  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  106.  Section  414  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$125"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"$135": 

(2)  by  striliing  out  '$210"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •$227":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '$107"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$116  ". 

TITLE  II— COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.    201.   Section    3104    is   amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Where  a  rating  of  total  dlsabUlty 
based  on  individual  unemployability  result- 
ing from  service-connected  disability  has 
been  assigned  to  any  veteran  In  receipt  of 
benefite  under  "ntle  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  or  any  other  Federal  program  provid- 
ing monetary  benefits  for  disabUity  or  re- 
tirement, compensation  under  section  314  or 
315  of  this  title  for  any  month  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983.  shall  not  exceed 
the  greater  of— 

■"(1)  the  amount  payable  to  the  veteran  on 
the  basis  of  the  veteran's  rating  under  Sub- 
part B  of  Part  4  of  title  38.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  or 

"•(2)  the  amount  payable  to  the  veteran  on 
the  basis  of  the  veteran"s  rating  of  total  dls- 
abUlty by  reason  of  individual  unemployabU- 
ity.  reduced  by  the  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
able for  that  month  under  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  such  other  Federal 
program.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  315.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
strUting  out  "30  per  centum,""  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50  per 
centum. 


■■'If  the  veteran  served  as  sergesjit  major  of  the 
Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief 
master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Fy)rce,  sergeant  major  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  designated 
by  section  40J  of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouses 
rate  shall  be  $669.  .   ^    ,  ,  . 

'■•  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the 
applicable  time  designated  by  section  402  of  this 
title,  the  surviving  spouses  rale  shall  be  $1,230.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$52". 


TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  51  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  Inserting  after  section  3010  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-3011.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  PAY- 
MENT BASED  ON  AN  AWARD 

•"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  3010  of  this 
title  or  any  other  provision  of  law  and 
except  as  provided  in  suljsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  payment  of  monetary  benefits 
based  on  an  award  or  an  increased  award  of 
compensation,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  or  pension  shall  not  be  made 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  award  became  effective  as  provid- 
ed under  such  section  3010  or  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

•"(b)(1)  During  the  period  between  the  ef- 
fective date  of  an  award  as  provided  under 
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section  3010  of  this  title  or  other  provision 
of  law  and  the  commencement  of  the  period 
of  payment  based  on  such  award  as  provided 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  receive  monetary  benefits 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  receipt  of  such  ben- 
efits for  the  purpose  of  all  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  If  any  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  re- 
tired or  retirement  pay  would  also  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  compensation  or  pension  upon 
the  filing  of  a  waiver  of  such  pay  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3105  of  this  title,  such 
waiver  shall  not  become  effective  until  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  such  waiver  is  filed,  and  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  prohibit  the  receipt  of  re- 
tired or  retirement  pay  for  any  period  prior 
to  such  effective  date. 

■(c)  This  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  3110  of  this  title 
only  if  the  monthly  amount  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  or  pension 
payable  to  the  surviving  spniuse  is  greater 
than  the  amount  of  compensation  or  pen- 
sion the  veteran  would  have  received  for  the 
month  in  which  such  veteran's  death  oc- 
curred.", and 

(b)  by  inserting  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter,  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  3010.  the  following 
new  item: 

"3011.    Commencement  of  the  period  of  payment 
baaed  on  an  award.". 

Sec.  302.  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3012  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  calendar  year "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  the  month". 

Sec.  303.  Section  3020  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  any  payment  of  monetary 
benefits  under  section  306(a)  of  the  Veter- 
ans' and  Survivors"  Pension  Improvement 
Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-588)  or  section 

521.  541.  or  542  of  this  title  shall  be  made 
only  in  an  amount  that  is  a  multiple  of  $1. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
such  payment,  the  Administrator  shall - 

'"(A)  first  determine  the  amount  payable 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and 

"(B)  if  such  amount  is  not  a  multiple  of 
$1,  then  round  such  amount  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1. 

"(3)  The  amount  payable  to  a  person 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  as  the  amount  of  that  per- 
son's monetary  benefits  for  the  purpose  of 
all  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  no  person  shall  have  any 
claim  to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amount  pay- 
able under  paragraph  (1).". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  501  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•■(5)(A)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  521. 

522.  541.  542.  and  543  of  this  title,  the  term 
"child"  shall  be  as  defined  in  section  101(4) 
of  this  title  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  term  "child"  includes  a  child 
who  is  over  the  age  of  eighteen  if  such  child 
is  pursuing  a  program  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  secondary  school  di- 
ploma and  is  under  the  age  of  nineteen  but 
does  not  include  a  child  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  who  is  not  pursuing  such  a  pro- 
gram unless  such  child  before  attaining  the 


age  of  eighteen  became  permanently  incapa- 
ble of  self-support.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
child  to  or  on  behalf  of  whom  pension  or  ad- 
ditional pension  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1982  is  payable  under  section  521.  541, 
or  542  if  such  child  has  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  prior  to  C>ctot)er  1,  1982. 

(cMl)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
section  521.  541,  542,  or  3112.  or  section 
306(a)  of  Public  Law  95-588.  and  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
pension  or  additional  pension  payable  to  or 
on  t>ehalf  of  any  child,  including  a  child  de- 
scrit>ed  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
under  section  521,  541,  or  542  or  section 
306(a)  of  Public  Law  95-588,  on  the  basis  of 
the  child's  pursuit  of  a  course  of  instruction 
at  an  approved  educational  institution, 
shall- 

(A)  not  be  paid  for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August,  beginning  with  the 
month  of  May  1982: 

(B)  not  be  paid  for  any  month  after  July 
1985: 

(C)  not  exceed  for  any  month  the  amount 
of  the  pension  or  additional  pension  (attrib- 
utable to  such  child)  for  the  month  of 
August  1981  (or  a  later  month  if  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  a  later  month  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances),  reduced  by  an 
amount— 

(1)  during  the  months  after  July  1982  and 
before  August  1983,  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  benefit  payable  for  August  1981  (or 
such  later  month): 

(li)  during  the  months  after  July  1983  and 
before  August  1984,  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  benefit  payable  for  August  1982  (or 
such  later  month);  and 

(ill)  during  the  months  after  July  1984 
and  before  August  1985,  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  benefit  payable  for  August  1981  (or 
such  later  month):  and 

(D)  not  be  paid  for  any  month  after  July 
1982  if  such  pension  or  additional  pension  is 
discontinued  at  any  time  after  July  31,  1982, 
by  reason  of  such  child's  discontinuance  of 
pursuit  of  a  course  of  instruction  at  an  ap- 
proved educational  institution. 

(2)  The  limitations  and  reductions  provid- 
ed for  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  pension  or  additional 
pension  payable  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  child 
who— 

(A)  before  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen 
became  permanently  incapable  of  s°lf-sur 
port,  or 

(B)  who.  after  attaining  the  age  of  eight- 
een and  before  attaining  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, is  pursuing  a  program  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  secondary  school 
diploma. 

TITLE  IV -EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  301  and  303  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1982. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  Title  I  and 
sections  202.  302.  and  304(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1982. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  201 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1983. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  304  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

S.  2379 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 


States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1821  the  following  new  section— 

"6  1822.  Funding  fee 

"A  fee  of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
original  loan  principal  shall  be  collected  at 
the  time  of  settlement  from  each  veteran 
obtaining  a  loan  guaranteed,  insured,  or 
made  under  this  chapter.  No  loan  shali  be 
guaranteed,  insured,  or  made  under  this 
chapter  until  the  fee  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion has  been  remitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor. Fees  collected  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  as  miscellaneous  receipts.". 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  item  for 
section  1821  the  following  new  item: 
"1822.  Funding  fee.". 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  those  loans  closed  on  or 
after  October  1,  1982. 

S.  2380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Re- 
habilitation and  Education  Adjustment  Act 
of  1982". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I-REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  1508  Is  amended  by— 
(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  subsistence  allowance  to  be  paid  to  a 
veteran  under  this  chapter  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table,  which  shall  be  the 
monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II  oppo- 
site the  appropriate  type  of  program  being 
pursued  as  specified  in  column  I: 
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"Column  I  ttfpe  of  program 

Institutional  training: 

Pull-time 

Three-quarter-time 

Half-time 

Farm  cooperative,  appren- 
tice, or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing: 

Full-time 

Extended  evaluatiorC 

Full-time 

Independent  living  training: 

Full-time 

Three-quarter-time 

Half-time 


Column  11 
Monthly 
amount 


$282 
212 
141 


246 

282 

282 
212 
141" 


and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)  No  subsistence  allowance  may  be  paid 
under  this  section  in  the  case  of  any  veteran 
who  is  pursuing  a  rehabilitation  program 
while  incarcerated  in  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  penal  institution  for  conviction  of  a 
felony."". 


TITLE  II-EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 
Sec  201.  Section  242  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  establish  vet- 
erans benefiU  counselors  at  locations  such 
as  school  campuses  to  provide  assistance  re- 
garding benefiU  under  this  title  to  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  and  to  conduct  out- 
reach as  provided  for  under  this  subchap- 
ter.". ,    . 

Sec  202(a).  Section  243  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'243.     Veterang'  repre«enUtive«.". 

Sec  203.  Section  1652(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""402(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2902(a))"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  7(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(1))". 

Sec   204.  Section  1673(a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(l)"  before  "The"; 

(2)  repealing  paragraph  (2)  in  its  entirety; 

(3)  redesignating  clauses  (A).  (B),  (C),  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (4),  respec- 
tively; and  . 

(4)  amending  clause  (2)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (3)  of  this  section)  to  read  as  fol- 

lows* 

•■(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
which  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field;". 

Sec  205.  Section  1673(d)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the  above, 
veterans  described  in  section  1691(c)  of  thi.s 
title  pursuing  secondary  school  courses  will 
be  subject  to  the  85  percent  restriction.". 

Sec  206  Section  1682  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  by  striking  out  "at  one-half  of 
the  full-time  institutional  rate "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "In  accordance  with  the 
rate  of  pursuit  but  in  no  event  more  than 
the  less  than  half-time  rate";  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)  The  "amount  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran 
who  is  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  while  incarcerated  in  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  penal  institution  for 
conviction  of  a  felony  may  not  exceed  such 
amount  as  the  Administrator  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe,  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  established  charges  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  required  of  similarly  circum- 
stanced nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 
program  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary 
supplies,  bocks,  and  equipment,  or  the  ap- 
plicable monthly  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance prescribed  for  a  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (c)(2)  of 
this  section  or  section  1787(b)(1)  of  this 
title,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Except  for  pay- 
ment for  necessary  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment  required  of  similarly  circum- 
stanced nonveterans.  no  benefits  shall  be 
payable  for  any  course  for  which  there  are 
no  tuition  or  fees.". 

Sec.  207.  Section  1723(a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '(1)"  before  "The"; 

(2)  repealing  paragraph  (2)  in  iU  entirety; 

(3)  redesignating  clauses  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  respec- 
tively; and 

(4)  amending  clause  (2)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (3)  of  this  section)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
which  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field; ". 


Sec.  208.  Section  1780(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (6). 

Sec.  209.  Section  1790(b)(2)  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)    notwithstanding    the    evidence    re- 
quired to  discontinue  educational  assistance 
to  an  individual  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion   the    Administrator    may    discontinue 
sucli  assUtance  to  eligible  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble persons  already  enrolled  and  may  disap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  person,  in  any  course  where  the 
Administrator  finds  that  (A)  the  course  fails 
to  meet  any  of  the  approval  requirements  of 
thU  chapter  or  (B)  the  educational  institu- 
tion offering  the  course  has  violated  the  rec- 
ordkeeping   or    reporting    requirements    of 
this  chapter  or  chapter  31,  32,  34,  or  35  of 
this  title  and,  having  been  advised  of  such 
violatlon(s),  has  failed  to  take  reasonable 
corrective  action.  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tor so  discontinues  such  assistance,  the  Ad- 
ministrator  shall   give   notice   as   required 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  210.  Section  1798(e)(3)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year  a 
report  on  the  current  results  of  the  continu- 
ing review  required  by  subsection  (g)(1)  of 
this  section  to  be  made  regarding  the  de- 
fault experience  with  respect  to  loans  made 
under  this  section  and  any  steps  being  taken 
to  reduce  default  rates  on  such  loans.  Such 
reports  shall  include— 

"(A)  data  regarding  the  cumulative  de- 
fault experience,  and  the  default  experience 
during  the  preceding  year,  with  respect  to 
such  loans;  and 

"(B)  data  regarding  the  default  experience 
and  default  rate  with  respect  to  (i)  loans 
made  under  this  section  in  connection  with 
accelerated  payments  under  section  1682A 
of  this  title,  and  (ii)  loans  made  under  this 
section.". 

TITLE  III-REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 
PURSUE  CORRESPONDENCE  TRAIN- 
ING 
Sec.  301.  Section  1631(c)  is  repealed. 
Sec.  302.  Section  1652(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "correspondence  school,". 

Sec.  303.  Section  1681(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  a  program  exclusively  by  cor- 
respondence or'". 

Sec  304.  Section  1684  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"1684.    Apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  training 

"Any  eligible  veteran  may  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-job 
training  and  be  paid  a  training  assistance  al- 
lowance as  provided  in  section  1787  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  305.  Section  1701(a)(6)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "correspondence  school, ". 
Sec  306.  Section  1734  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof; 

(2)  striking  out  "(a)";  and 

(3)  amending  the  catch  line  at  the  begin- 
ning thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
"1734.    Apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  training". 

Sec  307.  Section  1780  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "".  a  pro- 
gram by  correspondence  or"; 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (5)  of  subsection 

(a); 

(3)  inserting  "or""  at  the  end  of  clause  (3) 
of  subsection  (a); 

(4)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period: 


(5)  repealing  subsection  (b)  and  the  center 
heading  which  immediately  precedes  such 
subsection; 

(6)  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e). 
(f).  and  (g)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
and  (f ),  respectively; 

(7)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  clause  (6)  of  this  section)  ""(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)";  and 

(8)  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  clause  (6)  of  this  section)  ""(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)"". 

Sec  308.  Section  1784  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  ".  or.  in 
the  case  of  correspondence  training,  the  last 
date  a  lesson  was  serviced  by  the  school": 
and 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  ""(d)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)'". 

Sec.  309.  Section  1786  is  repealed. 

Sec  310.  Section  1798(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'correspondence  or". 

Sec  311.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  34  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out 
"1684.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing, correspondence  courses."; 


and 

(2)  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■1684.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing.". 

Sec  312.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  35  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out 

"1734.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing, correspondence  courses."; 

and 

(2)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"1734.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing.". 

Sec  313.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  36  is  amended  by  striking 
out 
"1786.  Correspondence  courses.". 

Sec  314.  Section  604(a)  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 24,  1972,  entitled  the  "Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1972"  (86  Stat.  1099)  as  amended  by  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  10,  1974,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  a  ten-year  delimiting  period  for 
the  pursuit  of  educational  programs  by  vet- 
erans, wives,  and  widows'"  (88  Stat.  292),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  "(1) 
eligible  to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
exclusively  by  corresponaence  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  section  1786  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  316  of  this  Act)  or  (2)". 
TITLE  rV-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS AND  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  401.  Section  3102(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two  years'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "180  days". 

Sec  402.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101(1),  204  and  207,  and  Title  III  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1982. 

S.  2381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1819(a)(1)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(G)  To  refinance  existing  liens  which  are 
secured  of  record  on  a  mobile  home  unit 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  veteran  as  the 
veteran's  home,  and  simultaneously  to  pur 
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chase  a  lot  on  which  such  mobile  home  unit 
is  or  will  be  placed.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1803(cK3)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(E)  to  refinance  indebtedness  and  pur- 
chase a  mobile  home  lot  pursuant  to  section 
1819(a)(lHG)  of  this  title,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  loan  used  to  re- 
finance indebtedness  and  cover  the  costs  of 
necessary  site  preparation.". 

S.  2382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  770  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by- 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Under  no  clrciunst&nces  shall  insur- 
ance payable  under  this  subchapter  escheat 
to  a  State,  and  payment  shall  not  be  made 
to  the  insured's  estate  or  the  estate  of  any 
beneficiary  unless  it  is  affirmatively  shown 
that  any  sum  to  be  paid  will  not  escheat.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1982. 

S.  2383 

Be  it  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  'State  Veterans' 
Home  Amendments  of  1082". 

Sec.  2.  Section  a20A(f)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "1983  " 
and  "1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1984"  and  "1983  "  respectively. 

Sic.  3.  Section  643  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
any  war". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5033(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1981.  and  September  30.  1982. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  six 
succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(b)  Section  5053(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
State  home  facilities  furnishing  domiciliary, 
nursing  home,  or  hospit&l  care  to  veterans" 
after  "institutions ". 

(c)  Section  5054(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
State  home  facilities  furnishing  domiciliary, 
nursing  home,  or  hospital  care  to  veterans", 
after  ""centers.". 

S.  2384 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 801(4HCKv)  of  tiUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983". 

S.  2385 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4142  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "or.  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  time 
the  individual  submits  an  application  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  part-time" 
after  the  words  "full-time"  in  subsection 
(aKD: 


(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h). 
and  (1)  as  subsections  (h),  (i).  and  (J): 

(3)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (h)  (as 
redesignated  by  clause  (2))  the  following 
new  subsection: 

""(gKl)  If  a  participant  is  awarded  a  schol- 
arship as  a  part-time  student,  the  obligation 
of  the  student  under  subsection  (e)(lKB)(iv) 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  stipend 
payable  under  subsection  (fKlMB)  of  this 
section,  and  the  length  of  the  scholarship 
which  can  be  awarded  under  subsection 
(eKlMAXi)  of  this  section,  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  be  adjust- 
ed In  accordance  with  the  proportion  that 
actual  credit  hours  taken  bear  to  credit 
hours  required  of  a  full-time  student. 

""(2KA)  The  scholarship  shall  be  provided 
to  any  part-time  student  for  not  more  than 
four  school  years. 

"(B)  The  period  of  obligated  service  for 
any  part-time  student  is  not  less  than  two 
years  to  oe  served  after  the  applicable  date 
described  in  section  4143(bK3)  of  this  title."; 

(4)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (h)  (as  redes- 
ignated in  clause  (2))  after  the  words  "provi- 
sion of  law,"  a  comma  and  "but  subject  to 
the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection,"; 
and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(h)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (2))  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
participant  in  the  Scholarship  Program  who 
is  employed  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  before  commencing  a  course  of 
training,  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  for  so  long  as  such  par- 
ticipant continues  to  be  so  employed.". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  4143(c)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section"  after 
"in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery". 

Sk.  3.  Within  amounts  provided  to  the 
Medical  Administration  and  Miscellaneous 
Operating  Expenses  Appropriation  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982.  Public  Law  97-101.  and  notwith- 
standing section  404  thereof  or  any  other 
similar  provision  of  law.  the  sum  of 
(4.000.000  shall  be  available  until  expended 
only  to  carry  out  the  program  esUblished 
by  section  4141  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

S.  2388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  Section  718  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Except  as  to  insurance  granted  under 
section  722(b)  of  this  title,  in  any  case  in- 
volving a  dispute  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  is  claiming  proceeds  of  a 
policy  maturing  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  an  assigrunent  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  a 
person  other  than  a  person  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  Is  authorized  to 
resolve  such  dispute  If  the  proposed  as- 
signee claims  such  proceeds  on  the  grounds 
that— 

"(1)  the  Insured  during  such  insured's  life- 
time designated  such  proposed  assignee  as 
the  beneficiary; 

"(2)  the  insured  contracted  during  such 
Insured's  lifetime  with  such  proposed  as- 
signee to  designate  such  proposed  assignee 
as  the  beneficiary;  or 

"(3)  the  Insured  during  such  Insured's  life- 
time was  directed   in  a  Judicial  order  or 


decree  to  designate  as  the  beneficiary,  or  to 
retain  as  the  designated  beneficiary  such 
proposed  assignee. 

Except  in  cases  in  which  the  insurance  pro- 
ceeds are  payable  in  a  lump  sum.  the  desig- 
nated contingent  beneficiary.  If  any.  must 
Join  in  any  such  assignment  by  a  person 
upon  whose  death  or  disqualification  such 
contingent  beneficiary's  claim  to  the  pro- 
ceeds would  be  predicated." 

(b)  Section  753  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Any"; 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  case  involving  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  each  of  whom  is 
claiming  proceeds  of  a  policy  maturing  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  assignment  of  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  a  person  other  than  a 
person  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  authorized  to  resolve  such  dispute  if 
the  proposed  assignee  claims  such  proceeds 
on  the  ground  that— 

"(1)  the  Insured  during  such  insured's  life- 
time designated  such  proposed  assignee  as 
the  beneficiary:  or 

"(2)  the  insured  contracted  during  such 
insured's  lifetime  with  such  proposed  as- 
signee to  designate  such  proposed  assignee 
as  the  beneficiary;  or 

"(3)  the  insured  during  such  insured's  life- 
time was  directed  in  a  Judicial  order  or 
decree  to  designate  as  the  beneficiary,  or  to 
retain  as  the  designated  beneficiary  such 
proposed  assignee. 

Except  In  cases  in  which  the  Insurance  pro- 
ceeds are  payable  in  a  lump  sum.  the  desig- 
nated contingent  beneficiary,  if  any,  must 
Join  in  any  such  assignment  by  a  person 
upon  whose  death  or  disqualification  such 
contingent  beneficiary's  claim  to  the  pro- 
ceeds would  be  predicated. " 


April  15,  1982 
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By    Mr.    SASSER    (for   himself, 
Mr.  RiEGLZ.  Mr.  Durenbergehi, 
Mr.  Prvor,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Exon.    Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  2386.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  to  collect  data 
on  the  geographic  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTKtBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  FTnfDS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  8.  2386  to  require 
the  maintenance  of  a  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  information 
system.  I  believe  that,  as  we  further 
consider  the  New  Federalism  initia- 
tives of  the  Reagan  administration, 
that  this  information  will  prove  in- 
valuable to  us  in  assessing  the  impacts 
of  various  proposals  on  State  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  country. 
Any  New  Federalism  proposal  must 
be  based  on  sound,  factual  informa- 
tion. There  must  be  "truth  in  paclcag- 
ing"  for  the  New  Federalism.  S.  2386 
assures  that  we  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive data  on  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral outlays  by  State,  county,  and 
large  city.  Just  as  we  have  every  year 
since  1968. 


Unfortunately,  just  now  when  we 
need  this  information  the  most  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
ordered  it  stopped.  In  a  memorandmn 
Issued  on  December  14,  1981.  Ed 
Harper,  then  the  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB.  directed  the  agencies  not  to 
submit  the  data  they  had  collected  for 
1981  because  •  •  •  it  has  been  decid- 
ed to  discontinue  the  compilatiori  and 
publication  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds,  effective  imme- 

diftt6ly  " 

My  bill,  S.  2386.  is  based  on  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  a  letter  to  me  on 
March  10,  1982. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO),  m  their  letter  report  to  me. 
stressed  that  there  is  a  need  for  con- 
tinuous information  about  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  funds 
so  that  "•  •  •  policymakers  and  legis- 
lators at  all  levels  of  government  [will 
have  help]  In  assessing  the  effects  of 
funding  shifts  between  ajnd  among 
Federal  program  areas.  The  letter 
report  goes  on  to  note  that  with  the 
elimination  of  the  geographlcdlstribu- 
tion  of  Federal  funds  (GDFF)  ii^or- 
mation  system  that  the  effect  of  Fed- 
eral spending  over  time  can  no  longer 
be  assessed.  . 

That  disturbs  me  greatly  since  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  make  dras- 
tic changes  in  Federal  aid  policy  as  a 
result  of  the  New  Federalism.  Prelimi- 
nary estimates  from  the  Tennessee 
SUte  Legislature  indicated  that  State 
and  local  taxes  could  be  raised  by 
some  $700  million  a  year  as  a  result  of 
the  administrations  original  New  Fed- 
eralism proposals.  Therefore.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  Congress  have  a 
solid  information  base  on  which  to 
make  their  Judgments  about  forth- 
coming New  Federalism  proposals.  S. 
2386  provides  that  information  base. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  letter  report  B- 
206675.  on  this  matter  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington  D.C..  March  10.  1982. 
Subject:    Maintenance   of   the   Geographic 
Distribution  of  Federal  Funds  (GDFF)  In- 
formation System. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Sasser:  In  response  to  your  De- 
cember 17.  1981.  request,  we  have  reviewed 
the  Geographic  Distribution  of  Federal 
Funds  information  system  and  several 
others  in  relation  to  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing such  Information  continuously.  In  doing 
so  we  generally  agree  with  you  and  your 
colleagues  that  a  need  exists  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  quality  Information  system  on 
the  geographic  distribution  of  Federal 
funds.  Such  a  system  would  assist  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  and  others  in 
understanding  and  assessing  how  congres- 


sional budget  decisions  affect  regions. 
SUtes.  and  localities.  An  Information  base  is 
especially  needed  today  given  the  rapid 
ch^ges  being  proposed  m  P^dera^  budget 
policies  and  the  associated  redefinition  of 
the  Federal-SUte  role  in  conducting  pro- 
grammatic activities.  An  InformatKin  base 
similar  to  the  GDFF  would  help  policymak- 
er and  legislators  at  all  leveU  of  Govern- 
ment in  assessing  the  effects  of  funding 
shifts  between  and  among  Federal  program 

^^Cwislstent  with  this  view,  we  have  devel- 
oped two  legislative  alternatives  for  your 
consideration  In  addressing  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  GDFF  type  information  base,  see 
enclosures  I  and  II.  The  legislative  propos- 
als address  and  delineate  roles  and  responsl- 
bUities  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  and  the  executive  branch  in  main- 
taining an  information  base.  Additionally, 
the  alternatives  address  some  procedural 
and  standards  development  and  audit  activi- 
ties necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  daU 
captured  by  the  information  base. 

Notwithstanding   the   legislative    alterna- 
tive pursued,  personnel  and  daU  processing 
resources  will  be  required  to  successfully 
perform  the  requisite  functions  associated 
with  the  maintenance  of  this  type  of  Infor- 
mation base.  Under  legislative  alternative  I. 
In  which  the  GAO  Is  assigned  the  primary 
responsibility  for  operating  the  system,  we 
estimate  the  first  3  years'  cost  to  be  $2.5 
million.  In  each  of  the  first  two  years  the  es- 
timated costs  would  be  $800,000  and  in  the 
third    year   cosU   would   rise   to   $900,000. 
Under  alternative  II,  in  which  the  execut  ye 
branch  Is  assigned  the  lead  responsibility 
for  system  operations  and  GAO  an  over- 
sight and  audit  role,  we  estimate  that  for 
the  same  3  year  period  costs  would  tota^ 
$2  56    million.    In    this    case,    costs    total 
$750  000   $850,000  and  $950,000  In  the  first, 
second,  and  third  year  respectively.  A  more 
detailed  breakdown  of  these  cost  estimates 
Is  Included  In  Enclosure  III. 

ELIMIKA"nOH  OP  THE  GOFP  IKPORMATIOK 
SYSTEM 

To  date,  the  GDFF  had  been  the  only 
fully  operational  system  that  attempted  to 
capture  and  report  obligations  of  all  Gov- 
ernment  administered   funds   at   the  local 
level   It  reported  daU  from  approximately 
32  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  SUte  and  the  Agency 
for  international  Development,  on  the  fol- 
lowing   programmatic    and    administrative 
areas:  (1)  domestic  financial  assistance.  (2) 
procurement  activities,  and  (3)  salary  and 
expense   paymenU   to   Federal   employees. 
Given  thU  system's  scope  and  coverage,  not- 
withstanding some  of  its  known  Imperfec- 
tions m  daU  coverage  and  accuracy,  it  had 
been  used  as  a  significant  resource  for  sever- 
al years  in  assessing  the  regional  impact  of 
Federal  spending.  The  elimination  of  the 
GDFF  information  system  as  directed  by 
OMB  In  December  1981  has  created  a  short- 
term  gap  (1  to  3  years)  In  the  availability  of 
these  daU.  As  a  result,  not  only  are /hese 
data  currently  not  available  for  analytical 
purposes,  but  the  effect  of  Federal  spending 
over  time  can  no  longer  be  assessed  (trends). 
Currently,  the  executive  branch  operates 
and  mainUins  two  Information  sources  that 
are  similar  to  the  GDFF.  Additionally.  It  is 
m   the   process   of   Implementing   a   thlrci 
source  which  when  fully  operational  will 
capture  and  report  a  significant  amount  of 
the  budgeUry  data  previously  reported  by 
the    GDFF.    Although    these    sources    are 
more  likely  to  report  a  more  accurate  and 
complete  set  of  daU  in  their  specific  areas. 


neither  of  the  two  operational  sources  nor 
the  one  beUig  implemented  will  be  capable 
of  depicting  a  global  view  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure activities  as  did  the  GDFF.  These 
other  sources  are  highlighted  below. 

The  Federal  Procurement  Data  System 
(FPDS)  is  fully  operational  and  it  assem- 
bles organizes,  and  reports  contract  daU 
from  all  Federal  agencies  and  commissions. 
Agencies'  contract  and  procurement  divi- 
sions report  procurement  daU  on  each 
transaction  over  $10,000  and  summary  daU 
for  contract  actions  less  than  $10,000.  Each 
transaction  Is  reported  by  zip  code,  county, 
city.  SUte.  territory  and  by  principal  place 
of  performance. 

The  Federal  Aid  to  SUtes  (FAS),  which  Is 
an  annual  Department  of  Treasury  publica- 
tion, captures  outlays  for  grants-in-aid  to 
SUte  and  local  governments.  However,  it  re- 
ports daU  at  the  SUte  level  only.  Being 
grants-in-aid  oriented,  this  publication  does 
not  capture  and  report  Federal  obligations 
or  expenditures  for  loan  programs,  procure- 
ment activities.  Federal  salaries  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,  and  several  major  agen- 
cies Including  the  Department  of  SUte.  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
significant  portions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Federal  Assistance  Awards  DaU 
System  (FAADS)  is  a  Federal  domestic  as- 
sUtance  oriented  daU  system.  It  is  currently 
In  the  Implementation  stage.  It  Is  estimated 
to  be  fully  operational  sometime  during  cal- 
endar year  1983.  When  fully  operational,  it 
will  report  Federal  obligation  daU  quarterly 
at  the  local  recipient  level.  Because  the 
system  Is  "domestic  assistance  oriented."  it 
was  not  designed  to  capture  related  Federal 
obligations  or  expenditures,  such  as  salaries 
and  expenses  of  Federal  employees,  Federal 
procurement  activities,  and  significant  por- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  viewing  these  other  daU  sources  singu- 
larly none  approximate  the  scope  and  cov- 
erage of  the  GDFF.  However,  from  a  coUec- 
tlve  view  the  potential  exists  for  approxi- 
mating the  scope  and  coverage  of  the 
GDFF  Specifically,  when  FAADS  U  fully 
operational  and  used  In  conjunction  with 
the  FPDS.  essentially  the  same  daU  set  can 
be  captured  and  reported  as  was  that  by 
GDFF.  except  salary  and  expense  paymenU 
to  Fe<ieral  employees  and  portions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Table  1  depicts  the  areas  of  source  cover- 
age and  the  approximate  dollar  level  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


TABLE  1  -AREAS  OF  COVERAGE  BY  SOURCE  AND 
APPROXIMATE  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  [XJLLAR  VALUE 
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A  significant  disparity  can  be  seen  be- 
tween the  GDFF  and  any  of  the  others.  A 
smaller  difference  would  exist  between  the 
dollar  value  of  GDFF  and  the  collective 
dollar  value  of  the  FAADS  and  FPDS. 
Given  these  differences,  the  sUtus  of  the 
FAADS  system,  and  the  absence  of  GDFF. 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
others  wUl  lose  some  ability  In  assessing  the 
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economic  effect  of  congressional  budgetary 
decisions  in  regions.  States,  and  localities 
over  the  next  few  years. 

OVERLAP  AMONG  THI  SEVERAL  DATA  SYSTEMS 

If  the  executive  branch  were  to  continue 
operating  the  GDPP  in  addition  to  FAADS. 
FPDS.  and  PAS.  a  high  degree  of  overlap 
and  redundancy  would  exist.  The  following 
examples  illustrate  this  potential  overlap: 

Both  the  GDFF  and  FAADS  systems  cap- 
ture budgetary  data  on  all  domestic  assist- 
ance programs  at  the  local  level. 

The  GDFF  and  FPDS  systems  both  cap- 
ture and  report  Federal  procurement  activi- 
ties at  the  local  level. 

The  GDFF  and  FAS  both  report  budget 
data  on  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs  to 
Slate  and  local  governments,  although  the 
GDFF  captured  and  reported  budget  data  In 
more  detail. 

FAADS  captures  and  reports  data  on  all 
domestic  assistance  oriented  activities, 
which  includes  grants-in-aid  programs  data 
published  in  the  FAS. 

Clearly,  a  significant  amount  of  unneces- 
sary overlap  and  duplication  would  exist 
among  these  data  sources.  In  the  current 
budget  environment,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
get  the  most  out  of  every  dollar  invested  In 
capturing  and  reporting  information.  Ac- 
cordingly, opportunities  should  be  explored 
to  maintain  comprehensive  and  quality 
budget  information  by  program  area  at  the 
local  level.  At  the  same  time,  unnecessary 
redundancy  in  data  collecting,  processing, 
and  reporting  should  be  eliminated. 

MAINTAINING  THE  GDFT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  elimination  of  the 
GDFF  has  created  a  short-term  gap  in  the 
availability  of  Federal  expenditure  data  at 
the  local  level.  Accordingly,  it  should  have 
been  maintained  at  least  until  other  execu- 
tive systems  are  (1 )  fully  operational.  <2)  in- 
tegrated, and  (3)  approximate  the  current 
scope  and  coverage  of  the  GDFF.  Maintain- 
ing this  system  would  insure  the  ability  of 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  others,  to  assess  the 
economic  effect  of  Federal  budget  decisions 
at  the  local  level.  During  the  maintenance 
period,  the  executive  branch  should  explore 
alternatives  for  phasing  out  undesirable  re- 
dundancy in  data  gathering  and  reporting 
activities.  In  doing  so,  it  should  remain  sen- 
sitive to  the  continuous  Iniormatlon  needs 
of  the  Congress. 

LONGER  TERM  CONSIDERATIONS 

To  insure  the  continuous  collecting,  proc- 
essing, and  reporting  of  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  systematically  and 
comprehensively,  we  have  developed  two 
legislative  alternatives.  Both  alternatives 
recognize  the  critical  need  for  improving  the 
quality  and  consistency  of  the  type  oi  budg- 
etary data  captured  and  maintained.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  both  delineate  the  promul- 
gation of  procedures  and  standards  for  data 
collection  and  verification.  Additionally, 
both  alternatives  recognize  the  need  to 
insure  adherence  to  standards.  In  general, 
the  legislative  alternatives  are 

Legislative  Alternative  I— The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  and  operating 
the  geographic  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
information  base  would  be  assigned  to  GAG. 
The  GAG  would  be  responsible  for  perform- 
ing all  functions  associated  with  developing, 
implementing,  updating,  and  maintaining 
the  information  system.  The  executive 
branch  would  only  be  required  to  collect 
and  report  data  to  the  GAO  In  accordance 
with  prescribed  standards,  guidelines,  and 
procedures. 

Legislative  Alternative  II— This  alterna- 
tive would  direct  the  GAO  to  promulgate 


data  collection  procedures,  guidelines,  and 
standards.  Also,  the  GAO  would  monitor 
and  conduct  periodic  audits  of  the  adher- 
ence to  these  standards.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  executive  branch  would  be  charged  with 
carrying  out  and  [>erforming  all  operational 
activities  associated  with  maintaining  the 
geographic  distribution  of  Federal  funds  In- 
formation base.  These  operational  activities 
would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to 
(1)  collecting,  reviewing,  validating,  and 
processing  input  data;  (2)  updating  and 
maintaining  the  Information  systems;  and 
(3)  generating  required  outputs  for  users,  in- 
cluding the  regional  data  analysis  centers. 

If  either  of  these  alternatives  is  to  be  pur 
sued,  we  strongly  recommend  that  It  be  al- 
ternative II.  That  approach  would  create 
the  opportunity  to  consolidate,  streamline, 
and  reduce  undesirable  overlap  and-duplica- 
tlon  among  existing  systems.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  preferring  alternative  II 
( 1 )  executive  agency  program  managers  pos- 
sess the  linowledge  and  awareness  of  pro- 
gram activities,  (2)  data  collection  would  be 
cloeer  to  the  source  In  which  programs  are 
operated,  and  (3)  computer  facilities  are  in 
place.  I  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port alternative  I. 

This  information  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Honorable  Donald  W.  Riegle. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  S.  2386 
requires  the  continued  reporting  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  by  any  agency  that  the  Presi- 
dent designates.  In  the  past,  this  infor- 
mation has  been  provided  by  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  which 
has  now  been  abohshed.  The  reports 
would  be  in  accordance  with  standards 
for  the  collection  and  reporting  of  the 
data  promulgated  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  cost  is  minimal, 
only  $2.5  million  for  the  3-year  period 
of  time. 

The  data  collected  could  also  be  dis- 
seminated through  the  five  regional 
data  analysis  centers  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  public  policy  analy- 
sis of  Information  about  Federal  fund- 
ing and  its  geographic  distribution. 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  com- 
mittees would  have  access  to  informa- 
tion, provided  by  S.  2386  along  with 
State  and  local  government  officials 
and  others  who  require  such  Federal 
aid  information.  I  understand  that  the 
Reagan  administration  will  be  intro- 
ducing part  of  its  New  Federalism  pro- 
posals by  early  May.  We  cannot  prop- 
erly assess  these  proposals  unless  we 
have  the  information  provided  by  the 
geographic  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  (GDPP). 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  scope  and  coverage  of 
this  Information  system  Is  unmatched 
by  any  other.  It  Is  the  only  fully  oper- 
ational system  that  attempts  to  cap- 
ture and  report  obligations  of  all  Gov- 
ernment administered  funds  at  the 
local  level.  And  its  covers  approxi- 
mately 32  Federal  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  the 
only  information  system  that  includes 
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salary  and  expense  payments  to  Feder- 
al employees  in  its  data. 

So  I  am  introducing  S.  2386  today  in 
order  to  have  the  full  information  the 
Congress  requires  as  we  revise  our 
Intergovernmental  aid  policies.  We 
simply  cannot  consider  passing  on  the 
New  Federalism  until  we  pass  S.  2386 
and  have  the  Information  on  the  fiscal 
impact  of  these  new  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  thanlt  my  distin- 
guished  colleagues.   Senators   Riegle, 

DURENBERGER,  PRYOR.  MOYNIHAN. 

BiDEN,  Levin.  Baucus,  Bradley,  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  DixoN,  ExoN,  Jackson.  and 
Ford  for  their  cosponsorship  of  S. 
2386. 

Mr.  President.  I.  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summa- 
ry of  S.  2386  and  the  full  text  of  S. 
2386  be  printed  immediately  following 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  1153)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(eHl)  Information  on  the  geographic  dis 
tribution  of  Federal  funds  for  each  fiscal 
year  by  SUte,  county,  and  city  shall  be  col- 
lected, compiled,  distributed,  and  analyzed 
In  accordance  with  this  sutsection.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  •Federal 
funds"  includes  grants  made,  contracts  en 
tered  into,  direct  loans  made,  guarantees  or 
insurance  of  loans  made,  donations  of  com- 
modities and  surplus  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty made,  and  Federal  personnel  salaries 
and  related  costs  incurred,  by  any  Federal 
agency. 

"(2)(A)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  promulgate  standards 
for  the  collection  and  reporting  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  Information  relating  to  the 
geographic  distribution  of  Federal  funds. 
Such  standards  may  Include— 

"(l)  definitions  of  the  types  of  Federal 
funds  for  which  Information  shall  be  report- 
ed and  the  form  and  manner  in  which  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  such  funds  shall  be 
reported; 

"(li)  definitions  of  cities  or  other  entities 
of  local  government  for  which  information 
with  respect  to  Federal  funds  shall  be  re- 
ported (Including  the  establishment  of 
thresholds  for  coverage  by  population  or 
other  criteria):  and 

■■(III)  such  other  requirements  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Comptroller  General  considers 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

■■(B)  No  standard  promulgated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  effective  until  30  calendar  days 
following  the  day  on  which  it  is  transmitted 
in  final  form  to  the  Congress. 

■(C)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  moni- 
tor and  review,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  he  considers  appropriate,  compli- 
ance by  Federal  agencies  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  this  paragraph. 

■■(D)  To  carry  out  this  paragraph,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Comptroller  General  not  to  exceed  $90,000 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983  $70  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  $80,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985. 

••(3)(A)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Federal  agency— 

■•(i)  to  receive  from  Federal  agencies  re- 
ports of  information  with  respect  to  Federal 

funds;  ^      ,,  .  . 

•(ii)  to  review  such  reports  and  validate, 
by  appiopriate  means,  the  processes  by 
which  Federal  agencies  prepared  such  re- 
ports; .   , 

"(iii)  to  esUblish  and  maintain  an  inlor- 
mation  system  on  geographic  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  and  continuously  revise  the 
Information  contained  in  such  system;  and 

"(iv)  to  compile  and  generate  reports  for 
users  of  the  system  referred  to  in  clause 
(iii)  including  the  regional  data  analysis 
centers  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the 
Federal  agency  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  comply 
with  the  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  paragraph  (2). 
Each  Federal  agency  shall  submit  to  the 
agency  designated  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A),  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  paragraph  (2).  such 
reports  and  other  Information  as  the  agency 
designated  by  the  President  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  require.  Such  reports  and  in- 
formation shall  be  submitted  by  Federal 
agencies  to  the  agency  designated  by  the 
President  under  subparagraph  (A)  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  such  agency 
shall  require. 

•(C)  To  carry  out  this  paragraph,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
agency  designated  by  the  President  under 
subparagraph  (A)  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
$350  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  and  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985. 

•(4)(A)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Federal  agency  to  establish  and  operate,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  five  regional  data 
analysU  centers.  The  centers  shall  provide 
public  policy  analyses  of  information  on  the 
geographic  distribution  of  Federal  funds  for 
use  by  State  and  local  governments,  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress,  and 
other  interested  persons.  The  President  may 
designate  the  Federal  agency  designated 
under  paragraph  (3)  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph- ,.    ». 

••(B)  To  carry  out  this  paragraph,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Federal  agency  designated  under  Subpara- 
graph (A)  not  to  exceed  $360,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
$430  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  $470,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985.'. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis.  S.  2386 
A  bill  directing  the  maintenance  of  the  Geo- 
graphic Distribution  of  Federal  Funds  in- 
formation system 

(This  bill  amends  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.) 

(e)(1)  Annual  daU  gathering,  analysis  and 
reports  on  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to 
various  levels  of  governments  is  required. 
The  information  is  to  be  presented  by  state, 
city  and  county  receiving  the  federal  assist- 

The  types  of  federal  assistance  to  be  in- 
cluded In  these  data  are  specified. 

(2)  Standards  for  the  collection  and  re- 
porting of  the  required  data  is  to  be  set  by 


the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  agen- 
cies are  expected  to  follow  the  GAO  stand- 
ards. Population  thresholds  for  coverage 
under  this  law  and  entities  of  local  govern- 
ment for  which  funds  must  be  reported  are 
to  be  defined  by  GAO. 

The  standards  are  subject  to  Congression- 
al review  for  30  days  before  they  become 

final-  ,ooo 

A  total  of  $240,000  for  fiscal  years  1983 

through  1985  is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
(3)  The  President  is  to  designate  an 
agency  to  coordinate  reporting  of  data  and 
to  maintain  the  information  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  funds.  The 
designated  agency  is  responsible  for  review 
and  approval  of  the  data  submitted  by  the 
agencies  which  administer  federal  financial 
assistance.  The  lead  agency  must  also  pre- 
scribe the  reporting  processes  to  be  used. 

Compilation  and  distribution  of  reports  to 
the  users  of  the  system  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  designated  agency.  The  reports  are  to 
be  made  available  to  the  regional  data  anal- 
ysis centers  esUblished  by  this  law. 

GAO  standards  are  to  be  followed  by  the 
designated  agency  and  by  the  administering 
agencies  in  carrying  out  functions  and 
making  reports  required  by  this  law.  The 
Comptroller  General  can  monitor  compli- 
ance. .     ^   , 

A  total  of  $1,050,000  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

(4)  Five  regional  daU  analysis  centers  are 
to  be  set  up  under  one  designated  agency. 
This  agency  may  be,  but  need  not  necessari- 
ly be,  the  same  as  the  agency  charged  with 
oversight  of  the  data  gathering,  analysis 
and  reporting  of  information  under  this  law. 
The  centers  may  operate  under  contract. 

These  regional  data  centers  are  to  provide 
information  on  the  geographic  distribution 
of  federal  funds  to  members  of  Congress,  of- 
ficials of  sUte  and  local  governments  and 
others  interested  in  these  data. 

A  total  of  $1,260,000  Is  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  this  pur- 
pose.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  Introduce 
this  bin  to  continue  and  improve  infor- 
mation on  the  distribution  of  Federal 
spending  throughout  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. 

This  information  is  especially  impor- 
tant now  that  Congress  is  making 
major  changes  in  Federal  spending 
and  is  considering  sweeping  changes  in 
the  responsibilities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Congress  needs 
to  know  how  these  changes  will  affect 
different  regions,  different  States,  and 
different  localities,  I  know  that  the 
public  needs  to  understand  the  region- 
al implications  of  policy  changes  that 
have  been  enacted  and  that  are  being 
proposed. 

Since  1968,  the  United  States  has 
compiled  data  on  the  distribution  of 
Federal  outlays  by  State,  coiuity,  and 
large  city. 

Reports  entitled  "Geographic  Distri- 
bution of  Federal  Funds"  have  been 
published  annually  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  These  re- 
ports have  been  an  invaluable  resource 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  others 


who  want  to  understand  the  regional 
impact  of  Federal  activity. 

For  the  past  year,  OMB  has  been 
hostile  to  the  collection  of  such  data. 
The  data  disprove  OMB's  claims  that 
the  Reagan  budget  cuts  are  fair  to  all 
regions.  In  fact.  States  In  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  lost  about  $95  on  a 
per  capita  basis  as  a  result  of  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts  last  year,  while 
Western  States  gained  about  $45  per 
capita. 

Late  last  year,  the  data  for  fiscal 
year  1981  was  already  prepared  by 
Federal  agencies  and  ready  to  be  sub- 
mitted. Then,  on  December  14,  Feder- 
al agencies  were  ordered  not  to  report 
the  data  for  fiscal  year  1981.  A  copy  of 
that  order  is  attached,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  from  the 
beginning  that  the  OMB  decision  was 
a  serious  mistake  that,  if  unchal- 
lenged, would  greatly  harm  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  understand  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  congressional  budget- 
ary decisions  in  regions.  States,  and  lo- 
calities. 

On  December  17,  1981,  Senator 
Sasser  and  I  requested  that  GAO  both 
review  the  decision  to  terminate 
GDFF  and  also  recommend  legislative 
remedies  to  problems  created  by  the 
OMB  decision.  My  colleagues  would 
find  the  GAO  report  very  interesting. 
The  GAO  report  says  in  part: 

We  generally  agree  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues that  a  need  exists  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  quality  information  system  on  the 
geographic  distribution  of  Federal  funds. 
Such  a  system  would  assist  the  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  and  others  in  under- 
standing and  assessing  how  congressional 
budget  decisions  affect  regions,  States,  and 
localities.  An  information  base  is  especially 
needed  today  given  the  rapid  changes  being 
proposed  in  Federal  budget  policies  and  the 
associated  redefinition  of  the  Federal-State 
role  in  conducting  programmatic  activities. 
An  information  base  similar  to  the  GDFF 
would  help  policymakers  and  legislators  at 
all  levels  of  Government  in  assessing  the  ef- 
fects of  funding  shifts  between  and  among 
Federal  program  areas. 


To  date,  the  GDFF  had  been  the  only 
fully  operational  system  that  attempted  to 
capture  and  report  obligations  of  all  Gov- 
ernment administered  funds  at  the  local 
level.  It  reported  data  from  approximately 
32  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  on  the  fol- 
lowing programmatic  and  administrative 
areas:  (1)  domestic  financial  assistance.  (2) 
procurement  activities,  and  (3)  salary  and 
expense  payments  to  Federal  employees. 
Given  this  systems  scope  and  coverage,  not- 
withstanding some  of  its  known  imperfec- 
tions in  data  coverage  and  accuracy,  it  had 
been  used  as  a  significant  resource  for  sever- 
al years  in  assessing  the  regional  impact  of 
Federal  spending.  The  elimination  of  the 
GDFF  information  system  as  directed  by 
OMB  in  December  1981  has  created  a  short- 
term  gap  (1  to  3  years)  in  the  availability  of 
these  data.  As  a  result,  not  only  are  these 
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data  currently  not  available  for  analytical 
purposes,  but  the  effect  of  Federal  spending 
over  time  can  no  longer  be  assessed  (trends). 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  elimination  of  the 
GDFP  has  created  a  short-term  gap  In  the 
availability  of  Federal  expenditure  data  at 
the  local  level.  Accordingly,  it  should  have 
been  maintained  at  least  until  other  execu- 
tive systems  are  (1)  fully  operational.  (2)  in- 
tegrated, and  (3)  approximate  the  current 
scope  and  coverage  of  the  ODFF.  Maintain- 
ing this  system  would  Insure  the  ability  of 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  others,  to  assess  the 
economic  effect  of  Federal  budget  decisions 
at  the  local  level.  During  the  maintenance 
period,  the  executive  branch  should  explore 
alternatives  for  phasing  out  undesirable  re- 
dundancy In  data  gathering  and  reporting 
activities.  In  doing  so.  It  should  remain  sen- 
sitive to  the  continuous  Information  needs 
of  the  Congress. 

Currently,  the  executive  branch  operates 
and  maintains  two  information  sources  that 
are  similar  to  the  ODFF.  Additionally,  it  is 
in  the  process  of  Implementing  a  third 
source  which  when  fully  operational  will 
capture  and  report  a  significant  amount  of 
the  budgetary  data  previously  reported  by 
the  ODFF.  Although  these  sources  are 
more  likely  to  report  a  more  accurate  and 
complete  set  of  data  in  their  specific  areas, 
neither  of  the  two  operational  sources  nor 
the  one  being  Implemented  will  be  capable 
of  depicting  a  global  view  of  FederaJ  ex- 
penditure activities  as  did  the  ODFF.  These 
other  sources  are  highlighted  below. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Olven  these  differences,  the  status  of  the 
FAADS  system,  and  the  absence  of  ODFF, 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
others  will  lose  some  ability  In  assessing  the 
economic  effect  of  congressional  budgetary 
decisions  in  regions.  States,  and  localities 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion should  establish  three  principles. 
First,  the  collection  of  data  on  the  ge- 
ographic distribution  of  Federal  fund- 
ing should  be  congressionally  mandat- 
ed. Its  continuation  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  changing  whim  of  bureau- 
crats. Second,  the  accuracy  and  useful- 
ness of  the  data  should  be  improved 
on  a  regular  basis.  Third,  the  informa- 
tion should  be  widely  available  to  the 
public. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would 
carry  out  those  objectives,  and  It  re- 
flects the  GAO  recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
section-by-section  analysis  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  bill 
full  consideration  and  to  enact  it  rap- 
idly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  OrricE  of  the  Presi- 
dent. OftICE  of  MANAGEMZIfT  AHB 

Budget. 

Washington,  DC.  December  14,  1981. 
memorandum  for  assistant  secretarixs/ 
directors  for  management 
Prom:  Edwin  L.  Harper,  Deputy  Director. 
Subject:  Discontinuation  of  the  "Geograph- 
ic Distribution  of  Federal  Funds." 
As  a  result  of  recent  evaluations  of  certain 
reporting  requirements,  it  has  been  decided 


to  discontinue  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  "Geographic  Distribution  of 
Federal  Funds."  effective  Immediately.  Data 
should  not  t>e  submitted  for  Fiscal  Year 
1981. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  continue  to  assess  existing  reporting 
systems  such  as  the  Federal  Aid  to  States 
and  the  Federal  Assistant  Award  Data 
System  in  addition  to  the  various  Census 
Bureau  publications  to  determine  the  best 
approach  for  providing  information  on  the 
geographic  distribution  of  federal  funds. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

A  bill  to  maintain  the  Geographic  Distri- 
bution of  Federal  Funds  information 
system,  amending  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970. 

Subsection  (1)  would  require  Infocmatlon 
on  the  geographic  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  (Including  grants,  loans,  salaries)  for 
each  fiscal  year  by  State,  county  and  city  to 
be  collected,  compiled,  distributed  and  ana- 
lyzed. 

Subsection  (2)  would  require  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  set  standards  for  the 
collection  and  reporting  of  the  data,  includ- 
ing definitions  of  cities  or  other  entitles  of 
local  government.  Standards  are  subject  to 
Congressional  review. 

A  total  of  $240,000  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985  is  authorized  for  this  puriKJse. 

Subsection  (3)  would  require  the  Presl 
dent  to  designate  an  agency  to  coordinate 
reporting,  review,  approval,  compilation. 
and  distribution  of  data  following  standards 
established  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  reports  are  to  be  made  available 
to  the  regional  data  analysis  centers  estab- 
lished by  this  law. 

A  total  of  $1,050,000  Is  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Subsection  (4)  would  establish  five  region- 
al data  centers  to  provide  public  policy  anal- 
yses of  Information  on  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds  to  State  and  local 
governments,  committees  and  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  Interested  persons. 

A  total  of  $1,280,000  Is  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  for  this  pur- 
pose.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2387.  A  bill  to  designate  January 
30.  of  each  year  as  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  birthday  and  to  make  such 
a  day  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DESIGNATION  OF  FXANKUN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT'S  BIRTHDAY  AS  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  des- 
ignating January  30.  the  birth  date  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a  legal 
public  holiday. 

On  January  28.  we  commemorated 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  birth  with  a  joint  session 
of  Congress.  That  was  a  memorable 
and  altogether  magnificent  event,  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should 
somehow  provide  a  more  permanent 
tribute  to  a  President  who.  like  Wash- 
ington, and  Lincoln  before  him,  guided 
us  through  a  time  of  extraordinary 
peril. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge 
F.  D.  R.  faced  was  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  give  hope  to  a  dispirited 


people  as  they  confronted  the  two 
most  grievous  crises  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry—an economic  depression  and  a 
world  war.  This  he  accomplished  su- 
perbly. Indeed,  on  a  personal  note  I 
recall  how  as  young  boys  my  brother 
Mike  and  I  campaigned  for  President 
Roosevelt's  reelection  in  1936.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  kindled  this  sense  of  op- 
timism and  faith  in  the  future  in  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  we  would  do 
well  to  learn  from  his  example  as  we 
tackle  the  difficult  but  not  insur- 
mountable problems  facing  us  today. 
As  Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  who  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars our  Nation  has  produced,  observed 
on  January  28: 

We  have  our  own  great  problems  again, 
but  It  does  no  good  to  exaggerate  their  diffi- 
culty or  our  impotence  in  dealing  with 
them.  Crises  aheaid  always  look  worse  than 
crises  surmounted.  This  does  not  prove  that 
they  are.  Self-pity  Is  one  of  human  kinds' 
most  ennobling  traits.  The  crises  that  con- 
fronted Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  George  Washington  were  fairly 
considerable,  too.  As  we  meet  the  problems 
of  our  own  age— and  meet  them  we  must— 
we  can  surely  take  heart  from  the  memory 
of  F.D.R.— from  his  boundless  courage,  his 
inextinguishable  gaiety,  his  hard  under- 
standing of  power,  his  instinct  for  innova- 
tion, his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  man  to 
control  what  he  has  created,  and  above  all, 
from  his  IndestrucUble  faith  in  democratic 
Institutions  and  imperturbable  trust  in  the 
strength  of  a  free  people,  and  his  overflow- 
ing love  of  America. 

A  nation  must  preserve  and  cele- 
brate its  past  if  it  is  to  enjoy  an  even 
more  glorious  future.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  recently  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  memorial  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  addition.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  Roosevelt 
Island.  N.Y.  Like  these  two  worthy 
measures,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  provide  a  fitting  tribute  to 
our  32d  President  and  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  noble  ideals  that 
so  ably  guided  him  through  a  lifetime 
of  public  service. 

I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
valuable assistance  that  Mr.  Dominic 
J.  Baranello.  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee, 
has  given  me  in  preparing  this  legisla- 
tion. The  many  years  of  service  he  has 
so  selflessly  donated  to  the  people  of 
New  York  would  certainly  have  made 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  himself  a  former 
Governor  of  our  great  State,  immense- 
ly proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
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tion  6103(a)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  Ss 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  New  Years  Day  the  following  new 

"Franklin    Delano   Roosevelt's   Birthday. 
January  30.'.» 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S  2389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs  and  to 
extend  certain  expiring  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration health-care  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VCTERANS'   ADMINISTRATION  HEALTHCARE  PRO- 
GRAMS IMPROVEMENT  AND  EXTENSION  ACT  OF 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President.   I 
am  today  introducing,  for  appropriate 
referral.  S.  2389,  the  proposed  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Health-Care  Pro- 
grams   Improvement    and    Extension 
Act  of  1982.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  improve  various  aspects  of  VA 
health-care  programs  and  to  extend 
certain  expiring  VA  health-care  pro- 
grams. Among  the  key  provisions  axe 
ones  designed   to   improve   the.  VAs 
abUity  to  attract  and  retain  nurses  and 
other  health-care  personnel.  Regard- 
less of  what  other  steps  are  taken  to 
mainUin     and     improve     the     VAs 
health-care  system,  the  Agency  must 
have    quality    health-care    personnel, 
and  I  believe  that  certain  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  promote  that  result. 
Other  key  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
improve  access  to  health  care  through 
the  VA  for  certain  veterans  and  other 
persons  eligible  for  that  care  and  two 
otherwise  expiring  authorities  would 
be  extended. 

NURSE  AND  OTHER  HEALTH-CARE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  in  August  1980.  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation— the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Health-Care 
Amendments  of  1980.  Public  Law  96- 
330— that  contained  many  important 
provisions  designed  to  improve  the 
VA's  ability  to  attract  and  retain  a 
high  quality  health-care  staff.  Prior  to 
the  enactment  of  that  legislation,  of 
which  I  was  the  Senate  author,  the 
VA  health-care  system  was  facing 
many  serious  difficulties  in  staffing  its 
many  facilities  and  was.  therefore,  not 
always  able  to  provide  appropriate 
care  to  eligible  veterans. 

Although  that  legislation  was  en- 
acted less  than  2  years  ago— and.  in 
fact,  many  elements  of  that  public  law 
have  yet  to  be  fully  utilized— I  believe 
that  the  record  strongly  suggests  that 
that  law  had  and  continues  to  have  a 
very  salutary  effect  on  the  agency's 
health-care  staffing  efforts.  However, 
personnel  matters  are  rarely  static. 
and  there  is  a  need  at  this  time  to 
build  upon  the  gains  made  by  that  leg- 
islation by.  as  proposed  in  the  measure 
I  am  introducing  today,  fine  tuning 
some  elements  and  adding  certain  new 
ones  that  now  appear  to  be  in  order. 


Mr  President,  although  various  pro- 
visions in  Public  Law  96-330  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  categories  of  health-care 
personnel  working  in  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the 
area  of  greatest  concern  at  that  time 
was    with    the    agency's    ability    to 
employ  physicians,  particularly  on  a 
full-time  basis  and,  for  that  reason, 
much  of  Public  Law  96-330  was  direct- 
ed at  matters  relating  to  physicians. 
Since  that  time,  in  large  part  because 
the  Public  Law  96-330  physician  spe- 
cial pay  and  related  provisions  were 
successful  in  making  the  VA  a  more 
attractive  career  option  for  physicians, 
the  agency's  record  in  that  area  has 
improved  signif  icajitly. 

Mr     President,    during    the    same 
period,  however,  the  agency  has  been 
less  successful  in  attracting  and,  per- 
haps    more     importantly,     reUining 
nurses.  Although  I  was  successful  in 
securing  enactment  In  Public  Law  96- 
330  of  some  improvements  for  nurse 
staffing   and   some   benefits   In   this 
regard  have  been  achieved,  more  needs 
to  be  done  to  make  the  VA  truly  com- 
petitive with   other   health-care  em- 
ployers   in    recruiting    and    retaining 
nurses,  particularly  since  the  demand 
for    such    employees    continues    to 
exceed  the  available  supply  In  many 
localities.  To  this  end.  the  measure  I 
am  introducing  today  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions.  J  *».    TTA-o 
First,  the  bill  would  amend  the  VA  s 
health  professionals  scholarship  pro- 
gram provisions— enacted  as  part  of 
Public  Law  96-330  and  available  for 
use  by  the  VA  for  both  physicians  and 
nurses  but  utilized  thus  far  only  for 
nurses— to  permit  the  VA  to  award 
scholarships  to  individuals  attending 
school  on  a  part-time  basis,  thereby 
making  the  program  available  to  VA- 
employed  nurses  who  could  continue 
to  work  in  the  VA  while  attending 
school  to  upgrade  their  educational 
qualifications. 

Second,  the  bill  would  further 
amend  the  scholarship  program  so  as 
to  provide  that  funds  appropriated  for 
the  program  would  be  available  until 
expended,  thereby  enabling  the  VA  to 
enter  into  multi-year-scholarship  com- 
mitments with  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  should  make  the  program 
more  attractive  to  prospective  appli- 
cants and.  thus,  more  useful  to  the 

VA. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services 
of  registered  nurses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  use 
the  currently  authorized  additional 
pay  for  a  tour  of  duty  beginning  or 
ending  on  a  Sunday— at  a  rate  equal  to 
25  percent  of  a  nurse's  basic  pay— to 
pay  for  work  hours  wholly  or  partially 
on  a  tour  of  duty  that  begins  or  ends 
on  a  Saturday.  This  provision  should 
enable  the  VA  to  be  more  competitive 
with     non-VA     health-care     facilities 


which  offer  additional  pay  to  nurses 
for  the  entire  weekend.  The  bill  would 
allow  the  Administrator  to  use  this  au- 
thority to  apply  the  new  "weekend- 
pay"  provision  on  such  nationwide, 
local,  or  other  geographic  basis  as  the 
Administrator  determines  is  justified 
from  a  review  of  the  need  for  such  an 
extension.  It  would  also  allow  the  use 
of  the  new  provision  for  some  or  all  of 
a  tour  of  duty  touching  a  Saturday, 
again  as  determined  necessary  to  meet 
the  competition  in  question. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide 
the  Administrator  with  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  the  existing  section 
4107(e){10)     authority,     provided     in 
Public   Law   96-330.   to   increase   the 
rates  of  additional  pay  for  night,  week- 
end, holiday,  and  overtime  work  as 
necessary  for  purposes  of  recruitment 
and  retention,  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  increased  addi- 
tional  pay   on   a  national,   local,   or 
other  geographic  basis  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  based  on  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  non-VA  facilities 
in  the  area  involved,  that  the  use  of 
the  authority  is  needed  on  such  basis. 
Under  current  law,  the  Administrator 
may  use  this  authority  only  on  facili- 
ty-by-facility basis  and  must,  in  each 
case,   find   that   increased   additional 
pay  at  the  particular  VA  facility  is 
necessary  for  it  to  be  competitive  with 
non-Federal  facilities  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic area— that  finding  to  be  based 
on  a  sampling  of  those  non-Federal  fa- 
culties. 


Fourth,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  necessary  to 
obtain  or  retain  registered  nurses  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, to  allow  nurses  at  individual  VA 
facilities  to  work  two  12-hour  tours  of 
duty  during  a  weekend  and  have  such 
service  be  considered  a  full  40-hour 
workweek— thereby  providing  full-time 
employee  fringe  benefits  for  such  im- 
portant purposes  as  health  insurance 
and  retirement.  In  many  communities, 
this  kind  of  work  schedule,  the  so- 
called  'Baylor  plan."  is  available  and 
highly  attractive  to  nurses,  and  the 
VA  also  needs  the  authority  to  provide 
a  comparable  arrangement  in  such  lo- 
cales in  order  to  compete  successfully 
for  nurses  to  work  in  its  facilities  on 
weekends. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  necessary  to 
obtain  or  retain  nurses  or  other  VA 
health-care  personnel,  to  authorize 
the  use  by  such  health-care  personnel, 
on  a  nationwide,  local,  or  other  geo- 
graphical basis,  of  flexible  or  com- 
pressed work  schedules  such  as  were 
described  in  regulations  prescribed 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act 
of  1978,  Public  Law  95-390.  The  au- 
thority to  use  such  work  schedules 
provided  by  Public  Law  95-390,  which 
the  VA  has  used  successfully  on  an  ex- 
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pf^rimental  basis  at  a  small  number  of 
health-care  facilities,  is  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  4,  1982, 
and  the  provisions  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing would  allow  the  Administra- 
tor to  continue  to  use  innovative 
scheduling  approaches  as  needed  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  health-care  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  to  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register,  for  public 
review  and  comment,  proposed  regula- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  the 
authority  provided  in  Public  Law  96- 
330  to  increase  rates  of  basic  pay  of 
VA    health-care    personnel    as    deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion purposes  and  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  96-330— and  pro- 
posed to  be  modified  by  this  bill— to 
increase   rates  of  additional   pay   for 
nurses  and  the  authority  that  this  bill 
would  provide  to  extend  the  period  for 
which    additional    "weekend"    pay    is 
paid  to  nurses.  Although  I  understand 
some  of  the  reasons  why  these  two  au- 
thorities have  not  been  utilized  fully 
by  the  VA  to  this  point.  I  believe  that 
it  is  vital  that  the  agency  now  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  insure  their  full  and 
effective  use. 

ELICIBIHTY  REFINEMENTS  AND  CLARinCATlONS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  contains  provi- 
sions intended  to  improve  or  clarify 
access  to  health-care  through  the  VA 
for  certain  veterans  and  certain  speci- 
fied other  persons  eligible  for  care 
through  the  VA.  Specifically,  the  bill 
contains  the  following  provisions  de- 
signed for  this  purpose. 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  provide  certain  out- 
patient care— pre-  or  post-hospltaliza- 
tion  care  and  care  necessary  to  obviate 
the  need  for  hospitalization— on  a  fee- 
for-service  basis  for  the  non-service- 
connected  disability  of  a  woman  veter- 
an when  the  VA  is  unable  to  provide 
appropriate  care  for  her  gender-relat- 
ed   disability.     This    new    authority 
should  insure  that,  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  woman  veteran  is  otherwise 
eligible  for  basic  VA  ambulatory  care 
but  cannot  receive  the  care  because 
the     VA,     which     is     not     currently 
equipped  to  provide  gynecological  and 
other  ser\ices   that  only  women   re- 
quire, is  unable  to  treat  her  gender- 
specific  condition,  the  VA  will  be  able 
to  furnish  care  through  a  contract  or 
fee  arrangement  with  another  provid- 
er. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  spouse,  surviving 
spouse,  or  child  eligible  for  medical 
care  under  CHAMPVA  who.  after 
losing  CHAMPVA  eligibility  because 
of  becoming  eligible  for  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  under  medicare,  ex- 
hausts any  of  his  or  her  medicare  ben- 


efits, he  or  she  would  again  become  el- 
igible for  CHAMPVA  benefits  and 
would  not  thereafter  lose  CHAMPVA 
eligibility  by  virtue  of  regaining  medi- 
care eligibility.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  a  CHAMPVA  beneficiary— the 
spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran  with  a 
total,  permanent  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  the  surviving  spouse  or  child 
of  a  veteran  who  died  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  or  who,  at  the 
time  of  death,  had  a  total,  permanent 
service-connected  disability— would  no 
longer  be  confronted  with  the  present 
inequitable  situation  in  which  he  or 
she  has  no  health-care  coverage. 

Third,  clarify  the  VAs  authority  to 
conduct  physical  examinations^nd  re- 
lated diagnostic  procedures  in  all  in- 
stances to  determine  eligibility  for 
care  or  the  appropriate  course  of  care 
or  for  other  purposes,  such  as  for  de- 
termining eligibility  for  other  VA  ben- 
efits. No  means  test  would  apply  to 
the  provision  or  receipt  of  such  exami- 
nations or  diagnostic  services. 

EXTENDING  EXPIRING  AOTHORITIES  AND  OTHER 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing today  includes  provisions  to 
extend  expiring  authorities  or  other- 
wise provide  time  extensions.  These 
provisions  would: 

First,  extend  by  4  years— through 
fiscal  year  1986— the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  VA  program  of 
matching  grants  to  States  to  con- 
struct, expand,  remodel,  or  alter  State 
veterans'  home  health-care  facilities. 

Second,  extend  for  1  year— until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983— the  VAs  authority  to 
provide,  on  a  contract  basis,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  hospital 
care  for  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  outpatient  treatment  to  obvi- 
ate the  need  for  hospitalization  for 
such  disabilities. 

Third,  extend  by  1  year— until 
March  31,  1984— the  date  by  which  the 
Administrator  must  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  first  3  years  results  of  the 
pilot  program  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation for  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ence or  abuse  disabilities  authorized 
by  section  620A  as  added  by  Public 
Law  96-22. 

Fouth,  authorize  the  VA  to  share 
medical  data  and  information,  and 
techniques  with  health-care  profes- 
sionals at  State  veterans'  home 
health-caie  facilities  for  the  exchange 
of  medical  information. 

HEARINGS  AND  PHRTHER  ACTION  SCHEDULED 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  be 
included  among  the  measures  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  hear 
testimony  on  at  a  hearing  scheduled 
for  April  21  at  10  a.m.  in  room  412  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
and  will  be  considered  at  the  commit- 
tee's April  28  markup  on  veterans' 
health-care  legislation. 


April  15.  1982 


CONCLnSION 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  Sena- 
tors and  the  public  may  have  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  various 
provisons  of  this  measure.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  followed  by 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  S.  2389,  the  Proposed  'Veter- 
ans' Administration  Health-Care  Pro- 
grams Improvement  and  Extension  Act  op 
1982" 

section  1 
Would  provide  that  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as   the   "Veterans'   Administration   Health- 
Care  Programs  Improvement  and  Extension 
Act  of  1982". 

SECTION  2 

Would  amend  present  section  601(4)(C)  of 
title  38.  relating  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "Veterans'  Administration  facilities", 
which  includes  the  authority  for  providing 
certain  health-care  services  to  certain  veter- 
ans by  contract  or  fee-for-services  arrange- 
ment. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  2  would  amend 
present  subclause  (iv)  to  establish  a  basis 
for  the  VA  to  provide,  on  a  contract  or  fee 
basis,  medical  services  as  described  in  clause 
(1)  of  section  612(f)— namely,  outpatient 
care  on  a  pre-  or  post-hospitalization  basir 
or  as  necessary  to  obviate  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization—for  a  non-service-connected 
gender-related  condition  (such  as  gyneco- 
logical services)  of  a  woman  veteran,  when 
unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  necessary  care, 
when  the  VA  is  unable  to  provide  the 
needed  care  in  a  VA  facility. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  2  would  amend 
present  subclause  (v)  to  clarify  the  VAs  au- 
thority to  provide,  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis, 
physical  examinations,  including  diagnostic! 
services  incident  thereto,  prior  to  the  point 
at  which  it  is  determined,  and  as  necessary 
to  determine,  whether  a  veteran  is  eligible 
for  VA  care  or  VA  benefits  and  services,  to 
veterans  in  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  other  United  SUtes  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  and  to  extend  for 
one  year  (from  September  30,  1982,  until 
September  30.  1983)  the  expiration  date  of 
the  general  contract/fee  authority  provided 
for  those  same  areas-except  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  where  the  authority  is  not  subject  to 
an  expiration  date.  The  clarification  of  au- 
thority regarding  examinations  is  the  con- 
tract/fee complement  to  the  clarification- 
proposed  to  be  made  In  section  3  of  this 
bill— of  the  VAs  authority  to  carry  out  di- 
rectly such  examinations. 

SECTION  3 

Would  amend  present  section  611  of  title 
38.  relating  to  eligibility  for  VA  care  during 
examinations  or  in  emergencies,  to  provide 
an  express  statutory  authority  for  the  VA 
to  provide  physical  examinations,  including 
diagnostic  services  incident  thereto,  to  vet- 
erans prior  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  deter- 
mined, and  as  necessary  to  determine 
whether  a  veteran  i.s  eligible  for  VA  care  or 
other  VA  benefits  and  services. 

SECTION  4 

Would  amend  present  section  613  of  title 
38.  relating  to  eliglbllty  for  medical  care  for 
spouses,  surviving  spouses,  and  children  of 
cerUin  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
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under  the  CHAMPVA  program,  to  provide 
that,  in  the  event  an  eligible  spouse,  surviv- 
ing spouse,  or  dependent,  after  losing 
CHAMPVA  eligibility  by  virtue  of  becoming 
eligible  for  hospital  insurance  benefits 
under  Medicare  (title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  exhausts  his  or  her  Medicare 
coverage,  he  or  she  shall  again  be  eligible 
for  medical  care  under  CHAMPVA  and  shall 
not  thereafter  lose  CHAMPVA  coverage  by 
virtue  of  any  renewed  Medicare  eligibility. 
The  lost  CHAMPVA  ehgibility  for  such  a 
veteran-related  person  results  from  the  pro- 
vision in  section  613(b)  of  title  38  that  the 
CHAMPVA  program  shall  be  administered 
•in  the  same  or  similar  maruier  and  subject 
to  the  same  or  similar  limitations  as"  the 
CHAMPUS  program  administered  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  certain  dependenU 
of  active-duty  or  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  CHAMPUS  statuto- 
ry provision  in  10  U.S.C.  1086(c)  which  cuts 
off  CHAMPUS  eligibility  when  an  individ- 
ual acquires  Medicare  eligibility. 

SECTION  s 

Would  amend  present  section  620A  of  title 
38.  relating  to  a  pilot  program  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  for  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disabilities,  to  extend  by 
one  year  (until  March  31.  1984)  the  date  by 
which  the  Administrator  must  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  first  three  years'  operation  of  the  pilot 
program. 

SECTION  6 

Would  amend  present  section  643  of  title 
38.  relating  to  the  payment  by  the  VA  to 
SUte  veterans'  homes  for  the  care  of  eligi- 
ble veterans,  to  remove  an  anachronistic  ref- 
erence to  wartime  service  and  thereby  con- 
form this  section  to  section  641.  which  sets 
forth  the  criteria  for  payment  by  the  VA  to 
such  State  homes.  This  is  a  technical 
amendment. 

SECTION  7 

Would  amend  present  section  4107.  relat- 
ing to  the  pay  of  title  38  health-care  person- 
nel. 

Clause  ( 1 )  of  section  7  would  amend  para- 
graph (10)  of  present  section  4107(e)  to  give 
the  Administrator  discretion,  when  neces- 
sary to  recruit  or  retain  nurses  In  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(DM&S)  to  extend  the  period  for  which  ad- 
ditional pay  is  paid  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
such  subsection  for  certain  "weekend" 
work— presently  limited  to  a  period  of  work 
that  occurs  at  least  in  part  on  a  Sunday— to 
include  some  or  all  of  a  work  shift  that 
occurs  on  a  Saturday.  Clause  (1)  would  fur- 
ther amend  present  paragraph  (10)  to  pro- 
vide that  any  increase  In  rates  of  additional 
pay  or  any  extension  of  the  time  for  which 
additional  pay  may  be  paid  under  paragraph 
(5).  may  be  made  on  a  nationwide,  local,  or 
other  geographic  basis,  provided  that  a  spec- 
ified finding  has  been  made  of  the  need  for 
such  change. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  7  would  add  to 
present  section  4107  new  subsections  (h) 
and  (1)  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (h):  Would  authorize  the 
Administrator,  upon  a  determination  that  it 
is  necessary  to  recruit  or  retain  categories  of 
title  38  health-care  personnel  or  of  other 
VA  employees  In  DM&S  providing  direct  pa- 
tient care  services  or  services  incident  to 
direct  care  services,  to  permit  the  use  by 
such  health-care  personnel,  on  a  ;iation- 
wide.  local,  or  other  geographic  basis,  of 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedules 
such  as  were  descrll)ed  In  regulations  pre- 


scribed under  the  Federal  Employees  Flexi- 
ble and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of 
1978.  Public  Law  95-390.  which  is  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  4.  1982.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill, 
to  prescribe  regulations— to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  consistent  with  the  regula- 
tions under  the  1978  Act— Implementing 
this  authority.  This  new  authority  would 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987  and  the 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  report, 
not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  on  the  results  of  the 
use  of  flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules by  health-care  personnel. 

New  subsection  (i):  Would  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  necessary  to  recruit  or 
retain  registered  nurses  In  DM<bS.  to  allow 
nurses  at  Individual  VA  facilities,  subject  to 
certain  specified  limitations  relating  to  rates 
of  pay  and  computation  of  leave,  to  work 
two  twelve-hour  tours  of  duty  during  a 
weekend  and  have  such  service  l)€  consid- 
ered a  full  forty-hour  workweek. 

SECTION  B 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  would  amend 
present  section  4142  of  title  38.  relating  to 
eligibility  criteria  for  participation  in  the 
VA's  Health  Professionals  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide scholarship  assistance  to  individuals 
(VA  employees  and  non-VA  employees)  at- 
tending school  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  to 
make  certain  necessary  conforming  and 
complementary  changes  In  this  provision. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  would  amend 
present  section  4146  of  title  38.  relating  to 
appropriations  for  the  VA's  Health  Profes- 
sionals Scholarship  Program,  to  specify  that 
funds  appropriated  to  make  payments 
under  the  scholarship  program  would 
remain  available  until  expended.  This  au- 
thority would  permit  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  with  firm  commitmenU.  where 
needed,  for  the  full  period  of  study  that  the 
applicant  is  scheduled  to  take. 

SECTION  9 

Would  amend  present  section  5033  of  title 
38.  relating  to  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  make  matching-fund  construction  grants 
to  States  to  construct,  expand,  remodel,  or 
alter  certain  State  veterans'  home  health- 
care facilities,  to  extend  for  4  years 
(through  fiscal  year  1986)  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  this  grant  program  at 
such  sums  as  are  necessary. 

SECTION  le 

Would  amend  present  section  5054(b)  of 
title  38.  relating  to  the  permanent  program 
for  the  exchange  of  medical  information  be- 
tween VA  health-care  facilities  and  others 
in  surrounding  medical  communities,  to  in- 
clude expressly  SUte  veterans  home  facili- 
ties in  the  phrase  "medical  community". 

SECTION  11 

Would  require  the  Administrator,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
for  a  60-day  public  review  and  comment 
period,  proposed  regulations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  authority  in  secti<)n 
4107(e)(10)  (as  proposed  to  be  amended  In 
part  by  section  (1)  of  this  bill)  to  increase 
rates  of  additional  pay  and  (as  proposed  to 
be  provided  in  section  7(1)  of  this  bill) 
extend  the  period  within  which  additional 
pay  Is  paid  and  the  authority  in  present  sec- 
tion 4107(g)  to  increase  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  certain  health-care  personnel.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  publish 
final  regulations  within  210  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 


SECTION  13 

Would  provide  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  changes  In  eligibility  for  the  CHAMPVA 
program  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  which 
would  be  effective  on  October  1,  1982,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

S.  2389 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Health-Care  Programs  Im- 
provement and  Extension  Act  of  1982". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  l>e  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Section  601(4)(C)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "veterans"  in  sub- 
clause (iv)  a  comma  and  "and  medical  serv- 
ices described  in  clause  (1)  of  section  612(f) 
of  this  title  for  a  woman  veteran  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined,  based  on  an  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (or.  in  areas  where 
no  such  physician  is  available,  by  a  physi- 
cian carrying  out  such  function  under  a  con- 
tract or  fee  arrangement),  that  a  medical 
condition  of  such  woman  veteran  relating  to 
her  gender  precludes  appropriate  treatment 
in  facilities  described  in  clauses  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  pragraph ";  and 

(2)  in  subclause  (v)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  before  "for"  the 
second  place  it  appears  "or  examinations 
and  diagnostic  services  described  in  section 
611(a)  of  this  title.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982. " 
and  Inserting  in  lien  thereof  "September  30. 
1983.". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  611(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may 
furnish  (1)  such  physical  examinations,  in- 
cluding diagnostic  services  incident  thereto, 
as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  individuals  for,  or 
the  appropriate  course  of  treatment  in  con- 
nection with,  care  and  services  furnished  by 
the  Administrator  or  for  the  purposes  of 
otherwise  carrying  out  laws  administered  by 
the  Administrator,  and  (2)  hospital  care 
where  necessary  incident  to  such  examina- 
tions.". 

(b)(1)   The    catchline    of   section    611    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§611.  Examinations;  emergency  care". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"611.  Examinations;  emergency  care.". 

.Sec.  4.  Section  613  is  junended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  by  Inserting  a  comma 
and  "except  as  provided  in  sul)section  (d)  of 
this  section,"  after  "manner  and  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1086(c)  of  title  10 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  any  spouse, 
surviving  spouse,  or  child  who,  after  losing 
eligibility  for  medical  care  under  this  sec- 
tion by  virtue  of  becoming  entitled  to  hospi- 
tal insurance  benefits  under  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  236),  has  exhausted  any  such  benefits 
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shall  recaln  ellKibllity  for  medical  care 
under  thU  section  and  shall  not  thereafter 
lose  such  eligibility  under  this  section  by 
virtue  of  becoming  again  eligible  for  such 
benefits. ". 

Sbc.  5.  Section  620A(f)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  31.  1983."  and  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1982."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  31.  1984.'  and  "September  30. 
1983.".  respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Section  843  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  any  war". 

Sk.  7.  Section  4107  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (e>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  before  "Notwith- 
standing" and  "(i) "  before  "increase":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "or  (11)  extend  the  period  for 
which  additional  pay  Is  paid  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  to  include  a 
tour  of  duty  any  part  of  which  is  within  the 
period  commencing  at  midnight  Friday  and 
ending  at  midnight  Saturday";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Any  Increase  In  such  rates  of  addi- 
tional pay  or  any  extension  of  such  period 
of  additional  pay  may  be  made  on  a  nation- 
wide, local,  or  other  geographic  basis  If  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  increase  or 
extension  Is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  a 
review  of  the  need  for  such  increase  (based 
upon  a  reasonably  representative  sampling 
of  non-Federal  facilities  in  the  geographic 
area  involved)  or  extension.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(hKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  but  subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  when  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  It  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services  of  any 
category  of  health-care  personnel  described 
in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (g)(1)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  author- 
ize for  such  category  of  health-care  person- 
nel, on  a  nationwide,  local,  or  other  geo- 
graphic basis,  the  use  of  such  flexible  and 
compressed  work  schedules  as  were  de- 
scribed in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment under  section  305  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Flexible  and  Compressed  Work 
Schedules  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  761)  in  order 
to  carry  out  titles  I  and  II  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  order  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section, shall  prescribe  regulations,  which, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  regulations  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  authority  to  esUbllsh  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  expire  on  September 
30.  1987. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  4-year 
peri<xl  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  use  of  the  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  including  an  evaluation 
of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  such  schedules 
on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
health-care  personnel  using  them,  together 
with  any  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action,  or  both,  that  the 
Adminstrator  considers  appropriate  in  light 
of  the  need  for  and  use  of  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(IKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  but  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of 


this  subsection,  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines it  to  be  necessary  In  order  to 
obtain  or  retain  at  any  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facility  the  services  of 
nurses  appointed  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
may  provide  that  such  nurses  employed  at 
such  facility  who  work  two  regularly-sched- 
uled twelve-hour  tours  of  duty  within  the 
period  commencing  at  midnight  Friday  and 
ending  at  midnight  Sunday  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  all  purposes  (except  computation  of 
full-time  equivalent  employees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  compliance  with  per- 
soruiel  ceilings)  to  have  worked  a  full  forty- 
hour  administrative  workweek. 

"(2KA)  A  nurse  who  Is  considered  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  have 
worked  a  full  forty-hour  administrative 
workweek  Is  entitled  to  basic  and  additional 
pay  and  annual  and  sick  leave  as  prescribed 
In  subparagraphs  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(BHl)  The  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
such  nurse  for  service  preformed  as  part  of 
such  nurse's  regularly-scheduled  twelve- 
hour  tour  of  duty  shall  be  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  nurse's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  by 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

"(ID  The  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such 
nurse  for  other  service  shall  be  derived  by 
dividing  the  nurse's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

•■(CKI)  Except  as  provided  in  division  (11) 
of  the  subparagraph,  such  nurse  Is  not  enti- 
tled to  additional  pay  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  for  any  period  Included  In 
such  nurse's  regularly-scheduled  twelve- 
hour  tour  of  duty. 

"(11)  Such  nurse  Is  entitled  to  overtime 
pay  under  subsection  (cKS)  of  this  section 
for  any  period  of  service  performed  In 
excess  of  such  nurse's  regularly-scheduled 
twenty-four-hour  admlnistatlve  workweek 
when  the  total  officially  ordered  or  ap- 
proved service  performed  during  an  adminis- 
trative workweek  is  in  excess  of  (I)  forty 
hours,  (II)  eight  hours  on  a  day  not  includ- 
ed In  the  nurse's  regularly-scheduled 
twenty-four-hour  administrative  workweek, 
or  (III)  twelve  hours  on  a  day  Included  in 
the  nurse's  regularly -scheduled  twenty-four- 
hour  administrative  workweek. 

"(D)  Such  nurse  who  Is  absent  on  ap- 
proved sick  leave  or  annual  leave  during 
such  nurse's  regularly-scheduled  twelve- 
hour  tour  of  duty  shall  be  charged  for  such 
leave  at  a  rate  of  five  hours  of  leave  for 
three  hours  of  absence.". 
Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  4142  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  part-time"  after  "full- 
time"  in  subsection  (aKl): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h), 
and  (1)  as  subsections  (h),  (I),  and  (J); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  If  a  participant  In  the  Scholarship 
Program  Is  awarded  a  scholarship  as  a  part- 
time  student  in  a  course  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aK  1  KB)  of  this  section— 

(A)  the  obligation  of  such  participant 
under  subsection  (eMlKBKIv)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced, 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  stipend  payable 
under  subsection  (fKlHB)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced,  and 

(C)  the  maximum  period  of  time  for 
which  a  scholarship  may  be  awarded  under 
subsection  (eKlKAHl)  of  this  section  shall 
be  Increased 

in  accordance  with  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  credit  hours  carried  by  such  par- 
ticipant t>ear8  to  the  number  of  credit  hours 


required  to  be  carried  by  a  full-time  student 
in  such  courses. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  such  a  participant,  no 
stipend  shall  be  paid  under  subsection 
(fMlKB)  of  this  section  for  any  month 
during  which  such  participant  Is  not  actual- 
ly attending  such  course. ":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "full-time"  before  "par- 
ticipants" In  subsection  (h)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection). 

(b)  Section  4146  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a) "  before  "The":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  to  make  payments 
under  this  subchapter  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Sbc.  9.  Section  5033(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981,  and  September  30.  1982'" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Sec.  10.  Section  50S4(b)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(including  sUte  home  facilities  fur- 
nishing domiciliary,  nursing  home,  or  hospi- 
tal care  to  veterans)"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  for  public 
review  and  comment  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  60  days,  proposed  regulations  for  the 
implemenUtlon  of  ( 1 )  the  authority  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (eKlO)  of  section  4107  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  amended  by 
section  7(1)  of  the  Act),  to  Increase  amounto 
and  extend  periods  of  additional  pay,  and 
(2)  the  authority  provided  In  subsection  (g) 
of  such  section  to  Increase  rates  of  basic 
pay. 

(b)  Not  later  than  210  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  which  such  au- 
thorities will  Implemented. 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1982. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
8.  2392.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

rOOD  STAMT  AMENSMElfTS  OF  1913 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  today 
Introduce,  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  administration's  food  stamp 
proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for 
taking  the  initiative,  as  no  other  Presi- 
dent had  done  since  the  program's  in- 
ception, to  redirect  the  focus  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  program. 

The  administration  proposes  to  re- 
authorize the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1983  at  a  total  cost  of  $10,605  billion,  a 
level  $695  million  less  than  the  $11.3 
billion  authorization  level  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Without  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  reductions,  the  pro- 
gram would  likely  cost  $2.3  billion 
more,  to  a  staggering  total  of  $13  bil- 
lion. Even  with  the  adoption  last  year 
of  responsible  cost-cutting  provisions. 
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program  costs  will  continue  to  swell 
unless  additional  reforms  are  adopted. 
The  President  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect to  include  additional  food  stamp 
reductions  in  his  overall  economic  re- 
covery program  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Certainly,   such   spending   cannot   go 


unchecked  without  dire  consequences 
for  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  provide  a  sense  of  the 
size  of  the  program  in  the  various 
States,  the  following  table  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  outlines 
bonus  costs  (actual  value  of  coupons 
distributed)  and  State  administrative 
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costs  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
(Fifty  percent  of  State  administrative 
costs  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.) I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM-SUMMARY  Of  BONUS  COSTS,  PARTIOPATION  AND  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS,  RSCAL  YEAR  1981 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  notes  In  his 
transmittal  letter  two  themes  which 
characterize  the  administration's 
package,  both  of  which  I  support.  The 
administration  urges  that  the  total  re- 
sources—cash and  in  kind— of  the  ap- 
plicant households  be  considered  when 
determining  food  stamp  eligibility  and 
benefits.  The  survey  released  yester- 
day by  the  Census  Bureau  adds  weight 
to  the  administration's  view.  The 
Census  study  notes  that  excluding  "In- 
klnd"  benefits  from  the  definition  of 
poverty  tends  to  understate  the  true 


household  condition  of  many  house- 
holds now  defined  as  "poor." 

The  Senate,  too.  has  taken  note  of 
this  and  in  1980  voted  to  count  the 
value  of  educational  and  housing  as- 
sistance as  income  when  determining 
food  stamp  ellglbUity.  The  provision 
was  removed  in  conference  with  the 
House.  The  administration  proposes  to 
count  the  value  of  food  stamps  when 
determining  housing  assistance.  Re- 
gardless of  which  approach  is  taken, 
however,  it  seems  clear  that  overall 
benefits  being  received  by  the  house- 
hold, both  cash  and  in  kind,  should  be 


considered  In  determining  benefit 
levels  in  various  Federal  programs. 
The  administration  also  recommends 
that  energy  assistance  should  be 
counted  as  income  when  determining 
household  eligibility  and  benefit  levels 
for  food  stamps.  Over  $1  billion  per 
year  In  energy  assistance  is  received  by 
househol(is,  mtiny  of  whom  also  re- 
ceive food  stamps. 

The  second  important  theme  of  the 
administration's  bill,  as  noted  by  Sec- 
retary Block's  letter,  is  "to  increase 
State  responsibility  for  program  ad- 
ministration through  the  reduction  of 
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Federal  payments  for  erroneous  food 
stamp  issuances,  which  cost  the  Feder- 
al Government  more  than  $1.1  billion 
In  1981."  The  following  chart  supplied 


by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
notes the  error  rates  of  the  various 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-AOJUSTED  PAYMENT  ERROR  RATES  AND  DOtLAR  VALUE  Of  PAYMENT  ERRORS,  OCTOBER  1980  TO  MARCH  1981 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  has  already  conducted 
subcommittee  and  full  committee 
hearings  on  reauthorization  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  is  anticipated 
that  full  committee  markup  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  and  other  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1983  could  begin  as 
early  as  the  last  week  in  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May  in  order  to  meet  the 
May  15  deadline  for  reauthorization 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  Secretary   of  Agricul- 


ture's transmittal  letter,  the  text  of 
the  bill,  and  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMEirr  or  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6.  1982. 

Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  bill.  "To 
extend  and  improve  the  food  stamp  pro- 


gram, and  for  other  purposes."  Also  en- 
closed Is  a  section'by-section  analysis  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  through  Fiscal  Year  1983.  set  a 
celling  on  program  spending  at  $9.8  billion, 
authorize  an  additional  $825  million  appro- 
priations for  nutrition  assistance  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  limit  the 
Department's  transfer  to  the  Combined 
Welfare  Administration  grant  to  $526  mil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1983.  and  make  several 
changes  in  program  procedures.  The  pro- 
posed changes  will  continue  efforts  begun 
last  year  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  and  the  Agriculture  and 
Pood  Act  of  1981  to  refocus  the  Pood  Stamp 
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Program  on  lower  income  households  and 
improve  program  administration. 

One  major  theme  of  these  proposed 
changes  is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  inequities 
among  recipienU  and  between  recipients 
and  non-participants  with  similar  incomes 
and  resources.  These  changes  would  amend 
sections  of  current  law  which  permit  certain 
types  of  cash  income  either  to  be  excluded 
or  partially  disregarded  in  determining  eligi- 
bility and  benefit  levels.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposals  will  reduce  these  Inequities 
and  will  take  account  of  the  total  resources 
fboth  cash  and  in-kind)  available  to  the  food 
stamp  applicant. 

The  second  major  theme  of  the  Admlnis- 
trations  proposals  is  to  Increase  State  re- 
sponsibility for  program  administration 
through  the  reduction  of  Federal  payments 
for  erroneous  food  stamp  issuances,  which 
cost  the  Federal  Government  more  than 
$1.1  billion  In  1981.  While  we  are  targeting 
benefits  to  those  persons  who  must  have 
government  assistance  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate diet,  we  cannot  allow  this  level  of 
waste  to  continue.  Traditionally.  States 
have  had  little  financial  Incentive  to  reduce 
errors  since  the  Federal  Government  fi- 
nances program  benefits.  With  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal.  States  would  eventually 
assume  total  responsibility  for  erroneous 
payments.  The  Federal  Government  pays 
the  full  cost  of  error  in  federally-adminis- 
tered programs;  the  States  should  share  a 
similar  responsibility  for  the  programs  they 
administer. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  In  1981 
toward  reducing  Food  Stamp  Program  costs 
as  one  part  of  overall  Federal  cost  savings. 
It  is  Important  that  this  momentum  is  con- 
tinued in  1982.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  produce  net  savings 
of  $273  million  In  the  last  three  months  of 
Fiscal  Year  1982  and  $2.3  billion  in  Fiscal 
Year  1983.  However,  if  this  legislative  pack- 
age is  to  achieve  any  savings  in  the  cuir°nt 
fiscal  year  and  maximum  savings  in  Fiscal 
Year  IflR-"?,  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  is 
necessary.  The  savings  projections  are  based 
upon  July  1,  1982.  implementation  of  the 
major  cost-reduction  provisions  which  is 
only  possible  if  the  provisions  are  enacted  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  swit  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  "^ 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation    would    be    In    accord    with    the 
President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 
Enclosures. 

S.  2392 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  Stamp 
AmendmenU  of  1982". 

niCREASE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  CONTRIBUTION 

Sec.  2.  Effective  July  1.  1982,  section  8(a) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  value  of  the  allotment 
which  SUte  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to 
issue  to  any  household  certified  as  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  equal  to  the  cost  to  such  household 
of  the  thrifty  food  plan  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  35  per  centum  of  the 
household's  income,  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5  of  this  Act. " 


TREATMENT  OF  FOOD  STAMPS  UNDER  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  LAWS 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "any  Federal,  State  or 
local  laws"  and  inserting  "any  State  or  local 
law.  or  any  Federal  law  other  than  laws  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  housing  assistance  " 
in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  inserting  ",  other  than  assistance 
under  a  Federal  law  related  to  the  provision 
of  housing  assistance,"  after  "shall  decrease 
any  assistance ". 

INCLUSION  OF  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  IN  INCOME 

Sec  4.  Effective  October  1,  1982,  section 
5(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "except  that  any  energy  as- 
sistance provided  a  household  in  kind  or  In 
the  form  of  payments  to  a  third  party  by  an 
agency  of  Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, shall  be  income  to  the  household, " 
after  "household,"  in  clause  (1);  and 

(2)  striking  out  ".  and  (11)"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

ELIMINATION  OF  EARNED  INCOBIE  DEDUCTION 

Sec  5.  Effective  July  1.  1982,  section  5(e) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

DOWNWARD  ROUNDING 

Sec  6.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1982,  section 
3(0)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nearest  dollar  In- 
crement" each  time  it  appears  In  clauses  (6) 
through  (9)  and  Inserting  "nearest  lower 
dollars  increment"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  5(e)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out    "nearest  $5  increment 
each  time  It  appears  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  "nearest  lower  $5  increment" 
in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "'nearest  $5  increment" 
each  time  it  appears  in  the  proviso  in  clause 
(2)  of  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting 
"neaiest  lower  $5  increment "  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

(c)  Section  8(a)  of  that  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following;  "and  rounded  to  the  near- 
est lower  whole  dollar". 

EXPANDED  JOB  SEARCH 

Sec  7.  Effective  October  1,  1982,  section 
6(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  ",  which 
may  include  the  requirement  that  such  re- 
porting and  inquiry  begin  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  assistance "  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (ii):  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

STATE  AGENCY  LIABILITY 

Sec  8.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1982,  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d). 
(e),  (g)  and  (i)  and  redesignating  subsections 
(f )  and  (h)  as  (c)  and  (d)  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  an 
error  liability  program  under  which,  if  the 
ratio  of  a  state  agency's  erroneous  excess 
payments,  as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  to  the  value  of  all  food 
stamp  allotments  issued  in  a  fiscal  year 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 1 1  of  this  Act  exceeds— 

"(A)  0.03.  for  fiscal  year  1983, 


"(B)  0.02,  for  fiscal  year  1984, 

"(C)  0.01.  for  fiscal  year  1985,  or 

•"(D)  0.00.  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
then  the  State  agency  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Secretary  for  an  amount  equal  to  so  much 
of  the  erroneous  excess  payments  as  ex- 
ceeds the  applicable  allowable  error  rates 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'erroneous  excess  payments'  means  the 
sum  of  (I)  allotments  issued  to  ineligible 
households,  and  (ii)  allotments  which  are 
overissued  to  eligible  households. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish requirements  under  which  each  state 
agency  shall  report,  not  less  frequently  than 
twice  each  fiscal  year,  all  factors  necessary 
for  a  determination  of  the  appropriate  level 
of  funding  for  state  agency  admlnstrative 
costs  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 
If  a  state  agency  falls  to  submit  a  report 
which  meets  the  reporting  requirements  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  appropriate  level 
of  funding  to  be  made  available  to  such 
state  agency  based  on  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time. 
"(4)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  claim 
against  a  State  for  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  that  Stale  may 
seek  administrative  and  judicial  review  of 
such  claim  under  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  14  of  this  Act.  Such  claim  shall  be 
collected  by  the  Secretary  and  may  be  col- 
lected through  State  payment,  withholding 
amounts,  otherwise  payable  to  the  State 
agency  under  this  Act,  or  other  mechanisms 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Claims  Collection 
Act  of  1966.". 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1982,  section  11  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)(3)  "sub- 
sections (h)  and  (1)"  Jmd  Inserting  "subsec- 
tion (c)"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  striking  out  "from  the  quality  control 
program"  in  subsection  (e)(3)  and  Inserting 
"in  conjunction  with  the  reporting  require- 
ments" in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  striking  out  In  subsection  (g)  '"or  the 
Secretary"s  standards  for  the  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  program  es- 
tablished under  section  16(bKl)  of  this 
Act,"; 

(4)  striking  out  "sections  16(a)  and  16(c)" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  16(a)";  and 

(5)  striking  out  subsection  (h)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (i)  through  (1)  as  (h) 
through  (k). 

AVAILABILITY  OF  FUND.S  FOR  STATE  AGENCY        ^ 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Sec  9.  Effective  October  1,  1982.  section 
16(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  down 
through  -Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is' 
and  inserting  "From  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  available 
not  to  exceed  $526,000,000  for  the  State 
agencies  of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  the  State  agencies  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  for  al- 
lowable program  administrative  costs  in- 
curred or  anticipated  to  be  incurred  by  such 
State  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  or  incurred  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  such  funds  directly  to  State 
agencies  or  to  transfer  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  available  to  such 
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agencies.  The  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
funds  provided  directly  to  SUte  agencies  or 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  by  the  amount  of  any  claim 
against  a  State  agency  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  or  section 
7(f).  The  Secretary  is  also"  in  lieu  thereof. 

DISCLOSURE  or  IlfrORMATION 

See.  10.  Section  IKe)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
•',  except  that  (A)"  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof 
"or  of  direct  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  federally  assisted  State  programs". 

rOOD  STAMP  rUm>IHG  AND  PROORAM  EXTKNSION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
of "of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  "of  sections  1 
through  18  and  20  of  this  Act"  In  lieu  there- 
of: and 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(3)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

19  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of 
$825,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  and  each  of  the  two  subse- 
quent fiscal  years." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(a)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "and  "  after  "September 
30, 1981:":  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  and  not  in  excess  of 
$9,780,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983". 

Sbctioh-by-Sictioh  StnotAHY— Proposed 
Food  Stamp  AMEifDMEtrrs  or  1982 

INCREASE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  CONTRIBtmON 

Section  2  would  amend  Section  8  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  figure  used  to  compute  eligible  house- 
holds' allotments  once  their  net  incomes  are 
determined,  commonly  called  the  "benefit 
reduction  rate."  would  be  increased  from  30 
percent  to  35  percent.  The  single  benefit  re- 
duction rate  established  In  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  was  set  at  a  level  that  was  sup- 
posed to  reflect  the  proportion  of  income  a 
food  stamp  household  would  spend  on  food 
in  the  absence  of  the  program.  (House 
Report  No.  95-464,  page  245). 

Recent  estimates  from  the  Nationwide 
Food  Consumption  Survey  1977-78,  show 
that  households  with  monthly  Incomes 
below  130  percent  of  poverty  spend  nearly 
39  percent  of  their  Income  on  f(x>d.  Thus, 
under  a  30  percent  benefit  reduction  rate, 
households  do  not  have  to  contribute  as 
much  of  their  income  toward  their  food 
budgets  as  non-participating  households 
with  the  same  income  do.  This  means  that 
food  stamp  hoiiseholds  have  extra  cash 
available  for  the  purchase  of  nonfood  Items. 
Increasing  the  benefit  reduction  rate  to  35 
percent  helps  to  correct  this  situation,  re- 
flects the  1977-78  survey  data,  and  Insures 
that  tood  stamp  benefits  dc  not  subsidize 
non-food  purchases. 

This  change  would  be  easily  implemented 
and  would  not  place  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  individual  food  stamp  households 
which  have  always  been  expected  to  supple- 
ment the  food  stamp  allotment  with  their 
own  funds. 

Second,  Section  2  would  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  one-  and  two-person  house- 
holds receive  a  minimum  benefit  of  $10  a 
month  regardless  of  the  allotment  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  based  on  their  actual 
net  Income.  This  change  would  eliminate  an 
inequity  which  has  been  artificially  created 


between  small  and  larger  food  stamp  hoiise- 
holds. All  households  would  receive  the  ben- 
efits to  which  they  are  entitled  based  on 
uniform  calculations,  whether  the  amount 
Is  as  little  as  $1  or  even  zero.  This  change  In 
the  minimum  benefit  combined  with  the 
previously  described  change  in  the  benefit 
reduction  rate  and  the  elimination  of  the 
earned  income  deduction  proposed  in  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  would  save  an  estimated 
$399  million  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982  (since  Sec- 
tion 2  would  be  effective  July  1.  1982)  and 
$1,722  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1983.  (There  Is 
substantial  interaction  between  these  three 
proposals:  thus,  the  savings  must  be  treated 
as  a  sum  of  all  three. ) 

TREATMENT  OP  POOD  STAMPS  UNDER  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  LAWS 

Section  3  would  amend  Section  8  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  remove  the  prohibitions: 
(1)  against  considering  food  stamp  benefits 
as  Income  or  resources  when  determining 
eligibility  or  assistance  levels  for  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs  and  (2)  against 
decreasing  Federal  housing  assistance  be- 
cause of  the  receipt  of  food  stamps.  Lifting 
these  prohibitions  will  permit  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  to  consider  actual 
resources  available  to  households.  The 
changes  would  also  promote  uniformity  be- 
tween the  rules  of  assistance  programs.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  this  Department,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD),  that  adoption 
of  this  proposal  would  not  be  permitted  to 
result  in  extreme  Increases  in  rent  burdens 
requiring  major  percentages  of  a  tenant 
household's  cash  income. 

INCLUSION  OP  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  IN  INCOME 

Section  4  would  amend  Section  5  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  delete  entirely 
the  income  exclusion  for  energy  assistance 
payments  made  directly  to  a  household  and 
to  speclficaUy  include  certain  in-kind  energy 
assistance  and  energy  payments  made  to 
third  parties  on  behalf  of  households  by 
governmental  agencies.  Currently,  the  Act 
excludes  Federal  and  certain  State  and  local 
seasonal  energy  assistance  from  the  Food 
Stamp  Program's  definition  of  Income.  The 
exclusion  of  energy  assistance  as  Income  for 
food  stamp  purposes  has  meant  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  income  available  to 
households  has  gone  uncounted.  Section  4 
would  permit  this  income  to  be  captured. 
Since  a  large  portion  of  energy  assistance  is 
provided  in  the  form  of  vendor  payments  or, 
in  some  States,  as  in-kind  assistance,  both  of 
these  types  of  assistance  would  also  be  in- 
cluded as  Income.  Section  4  would  thus 
eliminate  the  inequity  that  has  existed  be- 
tween households  with  these  kinds  of  assist- 
ance and  households  that  do  not  receive 
energy  assistance. 

Further,  households  with  high  energy  ex- 
penses may  have  a  portion  of  their  costs  de- 
ducted if  they  qusdify  for  an  excess  shelter 
expenses  deduction.  This  deduction  would 
partially  offset  the  effect  of  counting 
energy  assistance  as  income.  Households 
that  receive  energy  assistance  through 
vendor  payments  would  also  be  able  to 
apply  such  payments  to  a  possible  excess 
shelter  expenses  deduction.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, payment  of  energy  expenses  by 
friends,  relatives  or  any  other  private  party 
would  not  be  counted  as  income  available  to 
the  household. 

Finally,  it  is  estimated  that  implementing 
this  provision  will  save  $231  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1983.  (Section  4  would  be  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982,  since  it  is  assumed  that  most 
if  not  all  of  Fiscal  Year  1982  energy  assist- 


ance will  have  been  disbursed  before  the 
provision  could  be  implemented.) 

EUMINATION  OP  INCOME  DEDUCTION 

Section  5  would  amend  Section  5  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  delete  the 
earned  Income  deduction,  effective  July  1, 
1982.  A  20  percent  earned  income  deduction 
was  established  by  the  1977  Act.  As  a  cost- 
reduction  measure,  it  was  lowered  to  18  per- 
cent in  1981.  Efforts  to  lessen  work  disincen- 
tives, such  as  the  earned  income  deduction, 
have  resulted  in  a  special  class  of  low- 
income  working  households.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  low-income  households  with  earn- 
ings did  not  participate  in  the  program  in 
1979,  the  earnings  disregard  therefore  has 
meant  that  those  who  receive  food  stamp 
supplements  may  have  total  post-transfer 
Incomes  that  exceed  their  non-food  stamp, 
working  counterparts. 

As  discussed  under  "Increase  in  House- 
hold Contribution",  it  is  estimated  that  de- 
letion of  the  deduction  in  its  entirety  along 
with  the  increase  In  the  benefit  reduction 
rate  and  elimination  of  the  minimum  bene- 
fit would  save  $399  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1982  (July  1,  1982-September  30,  1982)  and 
$1,722  blUion  in  Fiscal  Year  1983. 

DOWNWARD  ROUNDING 

Section  6  would  amend  Section  3  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  require  that  the 
annual  adjustments  in  the  Thrifty  Pood 
Plan  be  rounded  down  to  the  next  lower 
dollar.  Also,  Section  6  would  amend  Section 
5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  require  that  the 
annual  updates  to  the  standard  and  excess 
shelter  expenses/dependent  care  deductions 
be  rounded  down  to  the  next  lower  $5  incre- 
ment. Finally,  Section  6  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  require 
that  households'  benefits  be  rounded  down 
to  the  next  lower  dollar. 

Currently,  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  adjust- 
ments and  the  final  calculation  of  a  house- 
hold's allotment  amount  are  rounded  to  the 
nearest  whole  dollar  and  adjustments  to  the 
deductions  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5  in- 
crement. The  proposal  for  benefit  calcula- 
tion represents  an  easy  rounding  rule  which 
should  be  responsible  for  few.  if  any,  errors. 
These  proposed  changes  in  rounding  would 
be  effective  July  1,  1982,  and  would  produce 
savings  estimated  at  $10  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1982  and  $117  million  In  Fiscal  Year 
1983. 

EXPANDED  JOB  SEARCH 

Section  7  would  amend  Section  6  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  applicants  for  food  stamp 
benefits,  as  well  as  program  participants,  to 
comply  with  Job  search  prcxedures,  effective 
October  1,  1982.  During  the  period  between 
the  application  and  the  certification  deter- 
mination. Job  search  procedures  for  appli- 
cants could  be  the  same  as  for  participants. 
If  they  failed  to  perform  required  actions, 
their  eligibility  would  be  denied  or,  if  certifi- 
cation action  had  been  completed,  their 
cases  would  be  terminated. 

This  change  is  proposed  for  masons  of 
equity  as  well  as  potential  cost  savings  in 
that  some  of  the  applicants  might  find  jobs 
making  them  ineligible  for  the  program  or 
eligible  for  smaller  allotments.  Also,  some 
eligible  households  might  be  deterred  from 
filing  food  stamp  applications  because  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  meet  the  requirement. 
These  savings  are  estimated  at  $15  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1983. 

Section  7  would  also  amend  Section  6  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  regulations,  if 
any.  governing  the  responsibility  of  State 
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employment  services  for  administering  food 
stamp  work  requirements  be  issued  Jointly 
by  this  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL).  The  language  of  Section 
6(d)(3)  is  obsolete  in  view  of  the  plan  to 
transfer  responsibilty  for  funding  work  reg- 
istration/Job search  activities  to  the  SUtes 
and  to  discontinue  transfer  of  funds  for 
these  purposes  from  this  Department  to 
DOL. 

STATE  AGENCY  LIABILITY 

Section  8  would  amend  Section  16  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  revise  the  error 
rate  sanction  and  incentive  system  which 
was  esUblished  by  P.L.  96-249.  The  Incen- 
tive system  would  be  repealed  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982:  thus,  there  could  be  three 
more  six-month  periods  during  which  SUtes 
could  earn  enhanced  funding  whUe  steadily 
lowering  their  error  rates.  Fourteen  States 
which  had  excessive  error  rates  during  the 
October  1980-March  1981  period  (ranging 
from  13.11  percent  to  21.17  percent)  were 
liable  for  sanctions.  The  error  rate  sanction 
system  would  be  revised  effective  October  1, 

1982 

Any  State  whose  combined  ineligibility 
(payments  to  ineligible  households)  and 
overlssuance  (overpayments  to  eligible 
households)  error  rates  exceeded  three  per- 
cent during  Fiscal  Year  1983,  two  percent  in 
Fiscal  Year  1984,  one  percent  in  Fiscal  Year 
1985,  or  zero  in  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
would  have  to  repay  the  dollar  value  of  the 
excessive  errors.  The  amount  of  any  SUte's 
liability  under  this  proposal  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Federal  funding  available 
for  that  States  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  has  authority  under  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  adjust  or 
waive  any  claim  against  a  SUte  agency,  in- 
cluding any  claim  that  may  result  from  Im- 
plemetation  of  this  provision,  if  doing  so 
serves  the  purposes  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. Also,  any  SUte  billed  for  error-rate  11- 
abUity  would  have  the  right  to  seek  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  review  of  the  claim. 
The  stricter  error  liability  system  will  serve 
as  a  strong  inducement  for  SUtes  to  apply 
all  possible  error-reduction  techniques. 

However,  to  the  extent  that  these  tech- 
niques fail,  these  revisions  would  assure 
that  the  cost  of  errors  resulting  in  incorrect 
eligibility  determinations  or  excessive  bene- 
fits will  be  borne  by  the  SUtes  and  not  the 
Federal  government  since  the  SUte  is  in  a 
position  to  control  the  errors  and  the  Feder- 
al government  is  not.  It  is  estimated  that 
savings  from  administrative  Improvements 
and  error  reduction  as  a  result  of  this  provi- 
sion will  be  $615  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1983. 
Section  8  would  further  amend  Section  16 
to  make  conforming  amendments  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  require  SUtes  to  submit 
semiannual  reports  on  their  error  rates  and 
to  eliminate  the  requirements  that:  (1)  the 
Secretary  esUblish  standards  for  efficient 
and  effective  administration,  (2)  SUtes 
report  on  their  actions  to  meet  such  stand- 
ards, (3)  SUtes  submit  a  quality  control 
plan  for  reducing  the  incidence  and  value  of 
errors,  and  (4)  the  Secretary  provide  en- 
hanced funding  for  computerization  costs. 

Since  States  would  be  liable  for  the  cost  of 
excess  errors,  they  must  have  the  latitude 
to  decide  upon  and  implement  methods  best 
suited  to  error  reduction  In  their  SUtes. 
States  would  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  best  means  of  allocating 
the  Federal  funding  available  for  adminis- 
trative costs  under  Section  9  of  the  bill. 
Also,  Section  8  would  amend  Section  II  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  delete  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  require  SUtes  to 


repay  the  value  of  food  stamps  issued 
through  negligence  or  fraud.  The  incentive 
system  and  billing  authority  for  negligence/ 
fraud  losses  would  be  replaced  by  the  penal- 
ties of  the  tightened  error  liability  program. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  PtnCDS  POR  STATE  AGENCY 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Section  9  would  amend  Section  16  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  specify  $526  mU- 
lion  as  the  maximum  amount  the  Secretary 
may  make  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1983  to 
the  50  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  administrative  costs.  One  million  dollars 
would  be  the  maximum  amount  available  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  such  costs. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  these  funds  di- 
rectly to  SUte  agencies  or  transfer  them  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices which  would  make  the  funds  available 
to  SUte  agencies.  The  funds  actually  avaU- 
able  would  be  reduced  by  any  amounts  due 
the  Federal  government  from  SUtes  under 
the  error  rate  liability  provision  of  Section  8 
of  the  bill  or  losses  Involved  in  the  accept- 
ance, storage,  and  Issuance  of  food  stamps. 

DISCXOSURE  OP  INPORMATION 

Section  10  would  amend  Section  11  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  access  to 
information  included  in  food  stamp  applica- 
tions to  administrators  of  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  and  federally-assisted 
SUte  assistance  programs.  This  provision 
will  permit  such  means-tested  programs  to 
operate  with  more  integrity  and  less  error 
by  providing  them  an  additional  verification 
tool.  

POOD  STAMP  PUNDING  AND  PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Section  11  would  amend  Section  18  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram through  Fiscal  Year  1983.  A  food 
stamp  spending  limiUtlon  of  $9.78  biUion 
would  be  set  In  authorizing  legislation.  Sep- 
arate authorization  for  food  assistance  to 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  limited  to  $825  mil- 
lion.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  187.  Joint 
resolution  to  recognize  the  pause  for 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  as  part  of 
National  Flag  Day  activities:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PAUSE  POR  THE  PLEDGE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  a  group  of  volunteers  from 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag  House 
in  Baltimore  launched  a  national  cam- 
paign to  make  the  "Pledge  of  AUe- 
giance"  part  of  National  Flag  Day. 
Since  then,  the  concept.  "Pause  for 
the  Pledge."  has  caught  on  and  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition.  Last  year's 
ceremony,  held  at  Port  McHenry  in 
Baltimore,  was  broadcast  nationwide 
via  satellite. 

The  "Pause  for  the  Pledge"  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Realtors,  major 
league  baseball,  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  The  sponsors  estimate  that 
millions  of  Americans  learned  of  the 
idea  through  the  media  and  govern- 
ment, business,  and  service  organiza- 
tions. 

The  dedicated  volunteers  of  the 
"Pause  for  the  Pledge  '  are  working  to 
spread    the   word   to    all   Americans. 


Their  task  is  complicated  but  their 
idea  is  wonderfully  simple.  They  see 
the  saying  the  31  words  of  the  "Pledge 
of  Allegiance"  as  a  reaffirmation  of 
our  national  spirit.  Their  efforts  and 
those  Americans  everywhere  who  have 
participated  deserve  recognition. 

The  joint  resolution  I  send  to  the 
desk  today  calls  on  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  "Pause  for  the  Pledge"  as  an 
official  part  of  National  Flag  Day  and 
to  encourage  Americans  to  recite  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance"  at  Flag  Day 
ceremonies. 

The  Continental  Congress  on  Jime 
14.  1777,  adopted  an  official  banner  by 
spelling  out  broad  specifications  for  a 
national  flag.  After  many  years  of 
local  flag  ceremonies.  Congress  in  1949 
officially  designated  June  14  as  Na- 
tional Flag  Day. 

Flag  Day  observations  before  and 
after  the  1949  congressional  action 
have  traditionally  centered  aroimd  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag" 
written  by  James  B.  Upham  and  Fran- 
cis Bellamy  in  1892.  Other  ceremonies 
have  included  flag-raising  ceremonies, 
the  singing  of  the  national  anthem, 
and  parades. 

Since  1952.  the  Star-Spangled 
Baimer  Flag  House  Association  in  Bal- 
timore has  been  the  official  sponsor  of 
Flag  Week.  Its  headquarters  is  the 
house  where  Mary  Young  Pickersgill 
sewed  the  flag  that  flew  over  Port 
McHenry  in  1814  and  inspired  Francis 
Scott  Key  to  write  the  national 
anthem.  The  association  makes  recom- 
mendations for  Flag  Week  events  and 
encourages  communities  to  hold  spe- 
cial observations  on  June  14. 

This  joint  resolution  will  also  be  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Repre- 
sentative Barbara  Mikulski.  Congres- 
sional passage  of  this  joint  resolution 
would  officially  recognize  the  "Pause 
for  the  Pledge"  as  part  of  National  Flag 
Day  and  pay  tribute  to  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Flag  House  volunteers. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1215.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts axe  lawful  imder  the  antitrust 
laws. 

S.  1581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1581.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the 
taxpayer  the  choice  of  a  tax  credit  or 
a  deduction  for  each  household  which 
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includes  a  dependent  person  who  is  at 
least  65  years  old. 

s.  issa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1852,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
credit  for  agricultural  commodities. 
s.  isat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hetlin).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  Were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1931,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  entitle  Civil  Air 
Patrol  cadets  18  years  of  age  and  older 
to  compensation  available  to  Civil  Air 
Patrol  senior  members  In  event  of  dis- 
ability or  death,  and  to  increase  the 
level  of  compensation  available  to 
both. 

S.  1«44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1944.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  dis- 
ability benefits  shall  not  be  terminat- 
ed prior  to  an  exhaustion  of  adminis- 
trative remedies  unless  current  medi- 
cal evidence  substantiates  such  termi- 
nation. 

S.   194T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947.  a 
bill  to  improve  Small  Business  access 
to  Federal  Procurement  Information. 

S.  3041 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2048.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  eligibil- 
ity for  burial  benefits  in  the  case  of 
certain  veterans  of  war  whose  bodies 
are  not  claimed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2069,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to 
require  that  each  congressional  budget 
resolution  fix  the  level  of  tax  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  involved  as 
well  as  the  recommended  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues. 

S.  3107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LeVW,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)    was   added   as   a   cosponsor   of 


S.  2107.  a  bill  to  extend  from  May 
1982  to  October  1982  the  month 
before  which  children  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
must  attend  postsecondary  schools  in 
order  to  qualify  under  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  for  entitlement  to  such 
benefits,  to  extend  from  August  1985 
to  August  1986  the  month  before 
which  any  such  entitlement  termi- 
nates, and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  notify 
all  individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
child's  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  act  Is  enacted  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  eligibility  for. 
and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  S19* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2139.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  ad- 
ditional excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain imported  automobiles  in  the 
United  States. 

S.  3150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd).  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2150.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  any  unne- 
gotiated  social  security  check  shall  be 
returned  to  the  trust  fund  from  which 
the  check  was  issued. 

SKNATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  3  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslzr),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 131,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatre  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  P>ryor) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  163,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion on  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  re- 
ductions. 

senate  joint  resolution  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mur- 


KowsKi)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167,  a 
joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  180,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  May  9, 
1982.  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  52.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Reserve  forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  deserve 
public  recognition  for  their  vital  con- 
tribution to  our  national  defense  and 
that  members  of  these  forces  need  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  their  civil- 
ian employers  in  order  to  train  and 
remain  ready  to  respond  to  national 
emergencies. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  79.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  recognizing  the  month 
of  April  as  "Pair  Housing  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senator  Resolution  299.  a  resolution 
to  designate  May  4.  1982.  as  "Interna- 
tional Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  340.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate or  otherwise  weaken  the  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1244  proposed  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 20.  a  resolution  providing  for 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  363-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  COAL 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  SASSER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

S.  Res.  363 
Whereas,  imported  oil  continues  to  harm 
our  balance  of  trade  and  national  security 
interests. 

Whereas,  America  possesses  the  most 
abundant  and  diverse  coal  resources  in  the 
world,  ,  ,       _ 

Whereas,  new  technologies  in  coal  com- 
bustion efficiency  and  environmental  qual- 
ity are  in  the  national  interest  and  in  their 

emergent  stages,  

Whereas  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed cutting  fossil  fuels  spending  for  re- 
search and  development  from  a  level  of  $417 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  a  level  of  $107 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
the  continuation  of  funding  levels  from  1982 
for  fossil  energy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.    That    it    Is   the   sense   of   the 
Senate  that  fossil  fuels  are  an  important 
factor  to  our  energy  future,  and  that  contin- 
ued adequate  funding  should  be  provided  by 
the  Congress  for  the  necessary  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  new  fossil 
technologies,  which  can  enhance  national 
energy  security  and  our  economic  future. 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  Senate  Resolution  363 
expressing   the   sense   of   the   Senate 
that  coal  research  and  development  is 
vital  to  our  national  future  and  there- 
fore   requires    continued    funding    by 
Congress.    I    note    that    the    Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee    has     recommended     to     the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  that  Con- 
gress   reappropriate    the    fiscal    year 
1982  funding  levels  for  fossil  fuels  re- 
search   and    construction.    I    applaud 
this  action  by  the  Energy  Committee 
and  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  deserves  an  opportunity  to  join 
that  committee  in  rejecting  the  admin- 
istration's   budgetary    proposals    for 
fossil  fuels. 

In  1980,  Congress  appropriated 
$1,134  million  for  fossil  fuels  research 
and  development  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  proposal  for  $106.9  million  rep- 
resents a  94-percent  cut  from  1981  ap- 
propriated levels.  Such  a  budget  reduc- 
tion hinders  our  further  development 
of  fossil  fuel  energy  sources. 

Yet,  recent  congressional  action  has 
been  encouraging.  Although  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  did  not  specify  funding 
levels  for  particular  technologies,  it 
did  recommend  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  a  funding  level  of  $416.9, 
the  same  figure  as  was  appropriated 
for  1982  including  deferrals  from  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
been     equally     encouraging     in     this 
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matter.  The  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committees  each  recom- 
mended $430.8  million  in  research  and 
$13  million  in  construction  funds  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  for  a 
total  of  $443.8  million  in  spending 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  fossil  fuels  research 
funding.  America  has  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  world's  coal  reserves.  Con- 
sidering our  abundance,  it  is  sound 
economic  policy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  support  the  clean  and  effi- 
cient combustion  of  that  resource,  so 
that  this  country  can  benefit  from  the 
continued  and  environmentally  sound 
use  of  that  resource  base. 

But  the  matter  of  coal  does  not  stop 
with  our  large  resource  base.  The 
"energy  crisis"  of  the  1970's  did  not 
end  with  the  President's  declaration 
that  he  did  not  need  powers  that 
would  have  been  provided  him  by  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1981,  vetoed  last  month.  Despite  the 
country's  efforts  to  conserve  energy 
generally  and  to  switch  to  coal  in  par- 
ticular, the  demand  for  foreign  oil  has 
increased  from  3  million  barrels  a  day 
in  1970  to  about  5  million  barrels  a  day 
now.  The  cost  of  these  imports  to  the 
United  States  is  not  simply  the  export 
of  money  but  also  of  jobs. 

Projections  for  1982  suggest  that 
coal  will  account  for  over  22  percent  of 
total  U.S.  energy  consumption— up 
from  17  percent  less  than  a  decade 
ago.  This  growth  alone  suggests  that 
the  time  has  come  for  further  invest- 
ment in  making  the  most  of  an  energy 
source  that  is  the  basis  for  our  energy 
security.  . 

However,  the  proposed  cuts  m  the 
Department  of  Energy's  fossil  fuel 
programs  would  eliminate  programs  in 
magnetohydrodynamics.  heat  engines 
and  heat  recovery,  coal  preparation 
and  coal  liquifactlon. 

These  programs  are  very  Important 
to  the  future  of  the  efficient  and  clean 
combustion  of  coal.  The  program  in 
magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD)  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  coal-fired  electric 
power  generation  while  substantially 
improving  the  environmental  effects 
of  burning  coal.  Coal-buring  MHD 
power  plants  promise  to  produce  as 
much  as  50  percent  more  electricity 
per  ton  of  coal  consumed  than  would 
be  produced  from  conventional  power- 
plant  boilers.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  investment  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  policy,  par- 
ticularly when  private  investment  in 
this  technology  may  be  lagging  due  to 
high  Interest  rates  and  our  current  re- 

cessloru' '""^  w  , 

investments  In  productivity,  and 
coal  combustion  efficiency  Is  a  type  of 
productivity,  are  particularly  neces- 
sary to  our  economy  at  this  time.  The 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 


Office,  Dr.  Alice  Rlvlin,  has  noted  that 
productivity  grew  from  1960  to  1969  by 
2.6  percent  per  year,  as  compared  with 
0.9  percent  per  year  from  1969  to  1980 
and  an  average  decrease  in  productivi- 
ty at  a  rate  of  0.4  percent  per  year 
from  1973  to  1980.  Dr.  Rlvlin  at- 
tributes this  productivity  slide  to 
energy  costs  in  part,  and  that  Is  argu- 
ment enough  for  coal  combustion  effi- 
ciency research  funding. 

The  value  of  federally-funded  fossil 
fuel  research  and  development  in  par- 
ticular Is  discussed  at  length  in  a  Joint 
Committee  Print  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  "Pursuing  Energy 
Supply  Options:  Cost  Effective  R&D 
Strategies,"  published  April  27,  1981. 
The    committee    concluded    that    re- 
search  In   combustion   efficiency   for 
coal  is  expensive  and  long-term,  and 
that  few  incentives  for  private  Indus- 
try to  Invest  In  long-term,  expensive 
fossil  fuels  research  exist  at  this  time. 
It  Is  with  these  factors  In  mind— the 
Nation's  coal   resources,   the   current 
need  for   Improved  productivity,   the 
tight  capital  market,  and  other  disin- 
centives to  private  sector  Investment— 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
coal  research  and  development  by  co- 
sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  363. • 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  hold 
a  meeting  on  Tuesday.  April  20.  1982. 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  301  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  Is  to  consider  a  number 
of  matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  committee  will  hear 
testimony  on  S.  2102,  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  a  buiraing  for  the 
Museiun  of  African  Art  and  a  center 
for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  related  educational  activities 
In  the  area  south  of  the  original 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building  adja- 
cent to  Independence  Avenue  at  10th 
Street  SW..  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Testimony  will  also  be  received  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  funds  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  deposited 
with  the  Treasury. 

Individuals  wishing  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
should  contact  Ron  Hicks  of  the  Rules 
Committee  staff  on  224-9078. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  receive 
testimony  on  the  Federal  Election 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
authorization  request  on  Thursday. 
April  22.  1982.  As  recently  modified, 
the  Commission's  budget  request  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  Is  $9.88  million. 

The  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Commission  and  Commission  staff  will 
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be  present  at  the  hearing  to  explain 
their  fiscal  year  1983  plans  and  pro- 
grams. The  hearing  will  convene  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  301  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contact  the 
Elections  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  at  224-3449. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  hold  a 
meeting  on  Friday.  April  23,  1982.  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  301  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  Honorable  William  F.  Hil- 
denbrand.  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Honorable  Howard  S.  Llebengood,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Honorable  George  M.  White,  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  on  their  proposed 
fiscal  year  1983  budgets. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Rules 
Committee  staff  on  224-0278. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coMM irrcx  on  poriicn  rxlations 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  April  15,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  an  open  hearing  to  dis- 
cuss security  assistance  to  southern 
Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTKE  ON  ENnCY  RBCULATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Eiiergy 
Regulation  to  consider  S.  1626.  to 
amend  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  to  clarify  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  to  reform  and  Improve 
the  regulation  of  oil  pipelines,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  Friday.  May  21  and 
Tuesday.  May  25.  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  or  Ms.  Marilyn 
Burkhardt  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  224  5205. 

suBcoMMrrrxE  on  otncY  kkseakch  Ajn> 
ocvconrarr 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  consid- 


er the  Department  of  Energy  research 
and  development  programs.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  26. 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  In  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development,  room  3104.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224--4431. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  this  body  stands  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  its  own  mandate  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Last  year, 
the  majority  in  this  body  amended  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  to  require  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  a  first  concurrent 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
March  31.  That  deadline  passed  2 
weeks  ago.  with  little  notice  and  no 
public  regret.  The  1974  Budget  Act, 
moreover,  requires  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  each  House  to  report  to  the 
floor  a  first  concurrent  resolution  by 
April  15— today. 

What  has  happened  to  the  budget 
resolution?  The  Budget  Committee 
scheduled  to  begin  Its  markup  some 
several  weeks  ago,  but  then  the  end- 
less process  of  postponement  and 
delay  began.  The  most  recent  schedule 
designated  April  13  to  continue  the 
markup  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, but  last  week  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asked  Chairman  Do- 
MKNici  to  cancel,  without  specifying  a 
new  date.  At  the  President's  request, 
the  Budget  Committee  did  not  meet 
on  the  13th.  nor  on  the  14th.  Nor  will 
we  meet  today,  the  legal  deadline.  At 
this  moment,  the  markup  for  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  is  simply  not 
scheduled  at  all. 

We  have  been  most  patient.  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  majority  has  tried  to  con- 
struct a  compromise  budget— one  at 
once  acceptable  to  the  diverse  inter- 
ests and  views  of  its  Members  as  well 
as  to  the  majority  in  the  other  House, 
and  one  which  would  be  negotiable 
with  the  President.  We  have,  perhaps, 
been  more  patient  than  prudent  on 
this  matter.  Last  autumn,  when  the 
economic  decline  began  to  unravel  the 
administration  s  1982  budget,  the  ma 
Jorlty  could  not  fashion  a  second  con- 
current resolution  acceptable  to  its 
own  Members  and  to  the  administra- 
tion. We  granted  the  administration 
the  extra  time  it  asked  for.  We  agreed 
to  await  the  President's  1983  budget 
and  approved  a  pro  forma  second  con- 
current resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982, 


one  which,  as  the  Budget  Committee 
acknowledged,  did  not  address  the  real 
issues  and  conditions  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Chairman  Domenici  defended 
the  Budget  Committee's  decision  to 
report  out  such  a  pro  forma  resolu- 
tion, without  recommendation,  by  re- 
assuring this  body  that— 

The  Administration  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  preparing  iU  fiscal  year  1983  budget  sub- 
mission. •  •  •  I  am  confident  that  the  Presi- 
dent's January  budget  and  legislative  sub- 
mlaslons  will  respond  to  the  problems  the 
nation  faces.  In  my  opinion,  the  January 
submission  will  meet  this  challenge  only  if 
they  Include  a  mix  of  spending  and  tax  poli- 
cies that  move  realistically  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  more  equitable  tax 
system. 

And  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion included  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

[Tlhe  President  should  submit  a  plan  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down,  to  decrease  unemployment,  to  de- 
crease substantially  inflation,  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Was  this  patience  Justified?  Is  there 
anyone  In  this  body  who  will  state 
that  the  President's  budget  met  the 
Budget  Committee  chairman's  chal- 
lenge or  fulfilled  the  dictate  of  the 
Congress?  The  President's  1983  budget 
submission,  so  discredited  are  its  eco- 
nomic assimiptlons,  does  not  even 
appear  as  an  option  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  markup  materials. 

My  patience,  for  one.  is  at  an  end.  I 
appreciate  the  task  facing  the  majori- 
ty. It  is  their  burden  to  rewrite  a 
budget  that  evidently  no  one  except 
the  President  supports  and  to  do  so,  so 
as  to  satisfy  both  its  critics  and  a 
President  who  continues  to  Insist 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  origi- 
nal document. 

But  there  are  limits  to  the  indul- 
gence which  the  Congress  responsibly 
can  accord  the  President.  There  is  a 
point,  one  w*  face  today,  at  which  pa- 
tience becomes  so  protracted  as  to 
begin  to  undermine  the  legislative 
process.  This  we  cannot  permit.  We 
cannot  wait  and  watch  while  the 
budget  process.  Congress  only  real 
mechanism  to  discipline  spending,  dis- 
integrates. 

We  must  proceed  with  the  process  of 
marking  up  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  the  1983  Jtiudget.  and  quick- 
ly. Alternatives  to  the  President's  sub- 
mission do  exist.  Chairman  Domenici 
has  offered  one.  Senator  Hollings  has 
fashioned  another.  And  Senators 
Sasser  and  Riecle.  who  sit  with  me  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  have  joined 
me  in  offering  a  third  approach,  one 
designed  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility 
by  restoring  economic  prosperity. 

We  must  proceed  with  this  process, 
with  or  without  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  has  sepa- 
rate and  equal  responsibilities  to  ful- 
fill, responsibilities  demanded  both  by 
law  and  by  the  people  of  the  Nation,  I 
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appeal  to  the  majority  to  face  these 
responsibilities  and  help  shoulder  the 
burdens  of  governing,  with  or  without 
the  President's  assent.* 


ECONOMIC  POLICIES  AND 
SMALL  BUSINESS 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
Hon  Frank  S.  Swain.  Chief  Counsel 
for  Advocacy  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
on  March  31.  1982.  on  the  current  eco- 
nomic policies  as  they  Interface  with 
the  small  business  community's  well- 
being. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Swain's  statement  ac- 
curately describes  the  small  business 
situation  in  America  today.  Small  busi- 
ness is  in  serious  trouble  because  of 
pressurized,  high  interest  rates  and 
continuing  recessions.  A  major  prob- 
lem Is  that  the  Federal  Government's 
demand  for  funds  to  finance  the  defi- 
cit is  crowding  small  businessmen  out 
of  the  capital  markets.  Mr.  Swain  be- 
lieves that  unless  the  deficit  Is 
brought  under  control  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  not  be  possible.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Hon.  Frank  S.  Swain  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  testimony  follows: 

Statoient  or  Hon.  Prakk  S.  Swain 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  cur- 
rent sUte  of  small  business  and  to  provide 
you  with  some  comments  on  the  recent 
report  The  SUte  of  Small  Business,  submit- 
ted to  you  by  the  President.  In  the  course  of 
my  testimony  1  would  also  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  current  economic  policies  as 
they  relate  to  the  welfare  of  small  business, 
and  in  particular  as  they  relate  to  the  goals 
established  in  Public  Law  96-302  regarding 
small  business  and  competition. 

COmiXNTS  ON  THE  REPORT 

I  believe  that  the  report  on  the  status  of 
small  business  and  competition  as  submitted 
by  the  President  represents  a  good  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  to  fully  ex- 
amine the  current  sUtus  of  small  business 
and  provide  a  useful  simimary  of  our  cur- 
rent knowledge  of  small  business.  The 
report  contains  a  mjo-lad  of  statistics,  many 
of  which  are  generated  for  the  first  time 
and  many  of  which  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal data  base  developed  by  SBA.  I  believe 
the  overaU  report  is  factual,  and  relatively 
complete,  given  the  sUte  of  our  current 
knowledge. 

The  report  clearly  indicates  where  there 
are  significant  shortcomings  in  the  daU 
available  to  us  to  describe  the  situation  of 
small  business.  It  also  provides  a  discussion 
of  the  completeness  and  usefulness  of  cur- 
rent Federal  statistics  relating  to  business. 
The  report  certainly  shows  the  wisdom  of 
this  Committee,  which  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  the  drive  to  build  an  external  daU 
base  more  adequately  describing  small  busi- 
ness. The  fruiu  of  out  initial  efforts  to 
comply  with  your  direction  are  sprinkled 
throughout  this  report. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  report  was 
prepared  by  my  staff,  working  closely  with 


the  staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors, and  the  language  reflects  that  It  was  to 
be  transmitted  to  you  by  the  President.  As  I 
have  sUted,  the  report.  I  believe.  U  com- 
pletely factual,  some  would  even  argue  too 
factual,  but  the  authors  occasionally  do  not 
draw   conclusions   as   clearly   as   the   facts 
might   warrant.   I   will   attempt   to  clarify 
some  of  the  conclusions  briefly  in  a  few  mo- 
ments.   As    with    any    major    Presidential 
report,  all  of  the  major  departments  were 
offered  numerous  chances  to  comment  and 
to  provide  additional  material.  As  a  result, 
the  language  of  the  report  is  sometimes  less 
forceful  than  it  would  have  been  If  It  had 
been  an  Advocacy  document.  I  should  stress 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  I  do 
not  believe  this  criticism  to  be  a  major  fault 
but  simply  one  which  should  be  noted  for 
the   record.   The   authors   appear  to   have 
been  scrupulously  honest  in  laying  out  the 
many  facts  which  best  describe  the  current 
state  of  small  business  and  competition. 

Because  of  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
many  of  the  facts  of  the  report  it  Is  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  major  findings  within  the 
report.  Small  business,  as  Is  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  report.  Is  not  a  homogeneous 
entity.  On  the  contrary  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  small  business  almost  overwhelms 
our  ability  to  simply  describe  the  current 
state  of  business  in  this  economy.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  several  general  sUtements  can  be 
made  however. 

1.  The  small  business  share  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  (GNP)  declined  In  all  major 
industry  sectors  from  1972  through  1977, 
from  56.0  percent  to  51.3  percent. 

2.  In  particular  there  was  an  across  the 
board  decline  in  the  sales  share  of  firms 
with  less  than  20  employees. 

3.  There  was  an  overall  decline  in  the 
number  of  small  businesses  with  less  than 
four  employees.  Declines  were  significant  in 
the  areas  of  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 

4.  Based  on  Internal  Revenue  Service  sta- 
tistics the  number  of  small  businesses  in- 
cluding the  numljer  of  sole  proprietors,  the 
number  of  partnerships,  and  the  number  of 
corporations  increased  throughout  this 
period. 

With  more  small  businesses  accounting 
for  a  sUtic  or  smaller  share  of  GNP,  the  rel- 
ative receipts  of  the  average  small  business 
are  declining  compared  to  larger  businesses. 
Another  way  to  express  this  is  to  say  that 
sales  per  worker  are  down  for  the  typical 
small  business.  This  would  certainly  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  the  average  small 
business  during  periods  of  recession. 

There  is  one  important  anomaly  in  the 
numbers  that  I  have  just  discussed.  While 
the  number  of  small  businesses  overall  is  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  businesses  with 
fewer  than  four  employees  declined  slightly. 
This  decline  may  be  attributed  to  scale 
economies  associated  with  improved  meth- 
ods and  technology  but  a  significant  portion 
of  it  also  appears  to  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
regulation.  The  extent  to  which  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  regulated  has  meant  that 
the  typical  small  business  must  become 
larger  in  order  to  deal  with  regulation  effec- 
tively. 

Macroeconomlc  factors  affecting  small 
business,  including  the  effects  of  Inflation 
and  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  are  also 
discussed  extensively  in  the  report.  The  ef- 
fects of  Inflation  are  vividly  described  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  report.. 

■Inflation  increases  the  dollar  value  of 
sales  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
growth  in  the  volimie  of  sales.  Larger  sales 
require    larger     accounts    receivable     and 


larger  Inventories.  This  Increases  the  need 
for  additional  cash  Inflow,  either  from  more 
reUined  earnings,  from  additional  equity  In- 
vestment, or  from  more  borrowing.  Ideally, 
if  profits  increase  proportionately  relative 
to  Increases  In  accounts  receivable.  Invento- 
ries, and  liabilities,  the  debt  ratios  for  the 
concern  should  not  deteriorate. 

In  reality,  business  profits,  and  conse- 
quently, retained  earnings,  lag  behind  the 
Increases  in  other  items.  Since  an  Increase 
In  dollar  value  of  various  asset  Items  Is  not 
matched  by  increased  retained  earnings,  ad- 
ditional Indebtedness  is  incurred  by  busi- 
nesses to  finance  the  Increase.  Consequent- 
ly, the  debt-equity  ratio  of  the  firm  deterio- 
rates." 

The  Increase  In  the  debt-equity  ratio  over 
time    in    response    to   continued    inflation 
clearly  places  smaller  firms  In  a  potentially 
more  dangerous  position  in  a  recessionary 
economy.  Even  in  a  non-recessionary  period, 
a  small  business  faced  with  an  increase  in 
interest  rates  may  face  a  cash  flow  crisis.  In 
a  recessionary  period  where  sales  are  drop- 
ping small  businesses  will  clearly  be  In  a 
dangerous  position  as  sales  and  total  re- 
ceipts drop  but  interest  rates  remain  high 
due  to  a  lag  in  inflationary  expecUtions  or 
due  to  an  active  monetary  policy  designed  to 
counteract        inflationary        expectations. 
During  the  past  several  years  both  Infla- 
tionary expectations  and  monetary  policy 
have   combined   to   maintain   higher   than 
normal  Interest  rates  and  small  businesses 
have  been  placed  under  a  continually  great- 
er strain  as  their  relative  debt  loads  in- 
creased. The  increases  in  Interest  payments 
brought    about    by    Increasing    debt    came 
almost  completely  from  the  profit  line  of  a 
typical  small  business  income  statement. 

Another  major  finding  coming  from  the 
report  is  that  small  businesses  exhibit  un- 
usual behavior  during  recessionary  periods. 
What  was  found  In  reviewing  the  1974  reces- 
sion was  that  small  businesses  appear  to 
maintain  employment  even  at  the  lx)ttom  of 
a  recession,  and  adjust  to  decreased  demand 
for  goods  and  services  by  lowering  output 
and  accepting  greatly  reduced  profiU.  This 
fact  has  important  social  ramifications,  re- 
flecting the  role  of  small  business  as  a 
"shock  absorber"  cushioning  the  full  effect 
of  recession  on  employment  in  the  economy. 

THE  CURRENT  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  to 
provide  a  statement  on  my  view  as  to  the 
current  sUte  of  the  economy.  Let  me  place 
that  statement  In  the  context  of  the  find- 
ings which  I  have  just  described.  The  major 
findings  of  the  report  are  that  the  typical 
small  business  is  getting  smaller,  is  more 
heavily  in  debt,  and  is  likely  to  maintain  em- 
ployment during  periods  of  recession,  at  the 
expense  of  profits.  How  does  that  relate  to 
the  current  situation? 

I  believe  that  the  current  economy  can  be 
described  as  in  the  midst  of  a  typical  reces- 
sion, still  experiencing  relatively  high  inter- 
est rates  compared  to  past  norms,  and  com- 
pared to  what  we  would  expect  at  the 
bottom  of  a  recession  and  in  a  period  of  de- 
clining Inflation.  In  addition,  we  have  had 
two  periods  within  the  last  two  years  offi- 
cially described  as  recessions  by  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  we  are 
currently  In  the  second  quarter  of  a  third 
recession  which  appears  to  be  tnuch  deeper 
than  we  had  originally  anticipated.  If  our 
review  of  facts  relating  to  past  recessions 
and  the  past  ijehavior  of  small  business  are 
any  indicator,  we  must  conclude  thai  small 
business  profits  are  down  because  we  are 
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near  the  bottom  of  a  recession;  small  busi- 
ness profits  are  down  because  high  Interest 
cost  and  increasing  debt  have  eradicated 
profits:  and  small  business  capacity  to  sus- 
tain itself  over  a  long  period  of  recession  is 
down  because  the  average  firm  is  smaller  in 
real  terms.  The  conclusion  is  Inescapable: 
the  economy  is  in  trouble  and  small  busi- 
ness is  in  worse  trouble. 

There  are  obviously  many  measures  of 
economic  activity,  but  one  which  always  re- 
ceives public  attention  is  business  failures 
and  bankruptcies.  My  office  carefully  moni- 
tors whatever  information  we  can  gather 
with  respect  to  the  survivability  of  small 
business.  We  watch  bankruptcy  statistics  on 
a  monthly  basis  and  business  failure  statis- 
tics on  a  weekly  basis.  We  have  l)een  track- 
ing these  statistics  carefully  for  the  last 
three  years.  Business  bankruptcies  showed  a 
major  increase  following  the  revision  of  the 
bankruptcy  law  in  1979.  Since  that  time, 
business  bankruptcies  appear  to  have  in- 
creased approximately  30  percent  frcm  ihe 
base  level  established  following  the  change 
in  the  law.  Bankruptcy  statistics  for  the 
first  month  of  1982  reflect  relatively  little 
change  in  trend. 

Business  failure  statistics  show  a  large  in- 
crease for  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March.  1982.  ■  The  business  faPure 
numbers  show  an  Increase  in  total  failures 
for  the  three  month  period  of  about  56  per- 
cent from  1980  to  1981  and  about  48  percent 
from  1981  to  1982. 
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I  certainly  caution  reading  more  into 
these  statistics  than  is  appropriate  given  the 
short  time  since  the  shifting  in  the  trend 
line  and  the  time  and  sample  limits  of  Dun 
and  Bradstreet.  But  no  one  should  be  sur- 
prised that  the  shift  has  occurred.  Every- 
thing that  we  know  about  the  basic  behav- 
ior of  small  businesses  in  a  recessionary 
world  and  in  a  world  of  high  real  interest 
costs  indicate  that  the  number  of  failures 
should  be  increasing  relatively  dramatically 
during  this  third  recession  in  three  years. 

Improving  the  Situation  for  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

Small  business  is  in  serious  trouble  be- 
cause of  inflation,  high  Interest  rates  and 
continuing  recessions.  What  can  l)e  done  to 
remedy  this  situation? 

Inflation  clearly  is  slowing  and  nearly 
every  small  business  owner  I  have  talked 
with  believes  that  this  Is  an  important  and 
overdue  economic  development. 

High  interest  rates  are  seen  by  many  as 
the  key.  The  current  monetary  policy  has 
been  in  effect  more  or  less  since  October, 
1979.  In  the  past  thirty  months,  neither  the 
Carter  nor  Reagan  Administration  nor  the 
Congress  has  seriously  disagreed  with  the 
underlying  Federal  Reserve  Board  policy  of 
measured  monetary  growth.  Indeed,  the  fi- 


'  Bankruptcy  figures  from  the  Administrative 
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Dun  and  Bradstreet  s  regular  review  of  2.8  million 
firms. 


nancial  markets  now  cough  immediately 
upon  the  suggestion  of  criticism  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  over  its  basic  policy. 

Small  businesses  complain  to  me  as  much 
about  the  volatility  of  interest  rates  as  they 
do  about  the  high  levels  of  rates  and  here,  I 
believe,  criticism  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  warranted.  It  does  a  small  business 
seeking  credit  no  good  for  rates  to  come 
down  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months.  Not 
only  are  decisions  on  marketing  and  produc- 
tion made  currently  for  months  ahead  of 
time,  but  the  bank  or  factor  is  unlikely  to 
reflect  a  lower  rate  unless  there  is  confi- 
dence that  it  will  stay  low.  I  have  talked 
with  too  many  small  business  owners  who 
tell  me  the  Noveml>er  drop  in  rates  was  ig- 
nored by  their  factors  and  bankers  because 
of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  wiiat  would 
follow. 

Not  only  does  the  credit  market  for  small 
firms  not  respond  to  changes,  but  any  major 
changes  in  money  growth  have  recently  elic- 
ited immediate  rate  increases  by  the  major 
players  In  the  financial  community  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  resurgence  in  inflation.  This 
is  why.  despite  a  strong  immediate  concern 
over  high  interest  rates.  It  does  not  appear 
that  a  basic  shift  in  Fed  policy  is  a  viable 
way  out  of  the  current  situation. 

This  should  not  rule  out  however,  any  rec- 
ommendation on  how  to  keep  the  Federal 
Reserve  practices  more  on  target  over  time. 
Some  suggest  that  the  Government  Impose 
controls  on  wages  and  prices.  Such  controls 
have  been  mentioned  by  some  members  of 
Congress  but  I  believe  there  is  very  little 
sympathy  towards  such  a  solution.  Our  best 
experience  has  shown  that  such  controls  are 
overly  bureaucratic  and  unworkable  over 
time.  The  Administration  has  made  a  val- 
iant attempt  to  free  up  the  American  econo- 
my from  rigid  and  artificial  government 
constraints  and  I  believe  it  would  t>e  inap- 
propriate to  move  to  them. 

Other  factors  affecting  the  current  situa- 
tion of  small  business  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  steps  already  Uken  by  the 
Administration  to  improve  the  situation. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Congre.ss  in 
passing  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  agreed  that  major  tax  relief  was  an  im- 
portant ingredient  affecting  the  psychologi- 
cal outlook  of  both  large  and  small  business 
and  of  consumers.  The  full  intent  of  this 
Act  was  to  provide  some  degree  of  certainty 
to  consumers  that  their  incomes  would  be 
protected  to  some  extent  from  continually 
escalating  taxes,  and  to  provide  business 
with  a  flow  of  funds  sufficient  to  increase 
investment  in  productive  capital.  The  key  to 
the  success  of  the  legislation  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  it  effectively  change  expectations 
atwut  the  future.  The  recent  cuts  in  the 
Federal  FY  1982  budget,  as  approved  by  the 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
were  also  Intended  to  have  a  positive  psy- 
chological effect  on  both  business  and  on 
consumers.  Both  the  tax  act  and  the  budget 
cuts  were  well  received. 

Any  improvement  in  expectations  which 
occurred  last  year,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  size  of  the  def- 
icit projected  in  the  FY  1983  budget.  The  in- 
crease in  confidence  experienced  by  busi- 
ness in  1981  has  been  eroded  by  the  continu- 
ing recession  in  1982  and  appears  to  have 
been  decimated  by  fears  that  Federal  de- 
mands for  funds  to  finance  the  deficit  will 
overwhelm  the  capability  of  the  capital 
market  to  supply  those  funds  at  reasonable 
prices.  Business  appears  to  see  a  future  In 
which  the  economy  remains  comparatively 
stagnant,  and  where  interest  rates  remain 


high  as  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  compete  for  large  amounts  of  funds  to  fi- 
nance each  increasing  deficit.  Recently  re- 
leased figures  on  real  capital  investment  in 
1981  and  on  projected  real  capital  Invest 
ment  in  1982  indicate  that  business  is  hold- 
ing off  from  most  major  investment  ;jians. 
While  it  appears  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  the  1982  defirit 
without  pushing  up  interest  rates.  I  believe 
that  most  small  businesses  and  most  large 
businesses  believe  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
government  to  obtain  funds  at  reasonable 
prices  In  FY  1983  and  in  later  years.  As  long 
as  this  belief  exists,  business  will  not  take 
the  actions  necessary  to  help  the  economy 
increase  productivity  and  expand  output  to 
meet  increasing  consumer  and  producer  de- 
mands. My  recommendation  to  you.  there- 
fore, is  that  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  take  some  steps  to  lower  the  antici- 
pated deficit  facing  the  economy  in  1983 
and  in  1984. 

I  realize  that  this  may  be  a  common  place 
recommendation,  one  that  you  hear  quite 
frequently  these  days.  I  also  reall7«  that  ac- 
complishing it  may  be  an  extremely  difficult 
task  for  you  to  face.  None  of  the  options 
open  to  you  in  terms  of  reducing  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  whether  reducing  ex- 
penditures in  defense,  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams, or  for  other  social  programs  is  an 
easy  one;  neither  is  the  option  on  the  other 
side  of  increasing  taxes  to  lower  the  deficit. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  recommend  expendi- 
ture changes  to  the  Committee;  the  dia- 
logue on  expenditure  issues  should  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  regular  budget  process 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  I 
believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  sUte  as  a 
representative  of  small  business  that  there 
is  still  great  sympathy  in  the  small  business 
community  for  further  reductions  in  Feder- 
al expenditures.  I  believe  that  such  reduc- 
tions would  be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  process  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

With  respect  to  changes  in  taxes,  I  think 
it  extremely  important  that  the  personal 
income  tax  cuts  put  in  place  by  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  not  be  changed.  These 
personal  tax  decreases  are  important  to 
small  business  people.  t>ecause  so  many  of 
them  operate  as  sole  proprietors  or  part- 
ners, and  they  are  also  important  because  of 
the  perception  among  small  business  people 
that  the  income  tax  reduction  will  increase 
disposable  income  and  consumer  spending. 
If  tax  changes  are  to  be  made  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  investigate  the  special 
provisions  in  the  tax  law  which  lead  to  so 
called  "tax  expenditures".  A  thorough  Con- 
gressional examination  of  all  special  tax 
provisions  is  a  minimal  price  for  business  to 
pay  after  the  very  dramatic  and  beneficial 
changes  approved  last  year. 

My  message  is  that  the  anticipated  deficit 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year 
1983  is  so  large  that  fears  related  to  it  are 
clearly  interfering  with  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  nations  business.  The  Congress 
should  consider  changes  in  expenditures 
and  changes  in  tax  receipts  as  methods  for 
reducing  the  deficit  to  a  more  acceptable 
size.  The  best  thing  the  government  can  do 
for  small  business  right  now  is  to  restore  the 
expecUtion  that  the  government  will  live 
more  within  lu  means.  I  believe  that  the 
small  business  community  would  enthusi- 
astically respond. 

Mr.  Chairman  there  are  a  number  of  spe- 
cific issue  outlined  in  the  report  of  concern 
to  small  business.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
with  further  comments  to  any  questions.* 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  cut  back  on  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  college  students— 
they  must  think  only  someone  with  a 
college  degree  could  wade  through 
their  figures. 

But  more  and  more  people,  with  and 
without  college  degrees,  are  beginning 
to  see  through  those  statements,  par- 
ticularly those  made  by  the  President 
this  past  Saturday  in  his  national 
radio  address  to  the  American  people 
from  Barbados.  I  responded  to  the 
President's  remarks  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  my  response  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

Democratic   Response  to  Phesident  Rea- 

CANS  Address  to  the  Nation  Delivered 

BY  U.S.  Senator  Carl  Levin  of  Michigan 

Good  afternoon.  Im  speaking  today  from 

my  home  state  of  Michigan,  a  state  that  is 

bleeding  economically.  People  here  and  in 

many  places  around  the  nation  are  angry 

and  afraid  and  frustrated. 

People  are  angry  because  9  percent  oi  the 
American  work  force  is  jobless-here  in 
Michigan  17  percent  of  our  people  are  out 
of  work.  Nationwide  almost  10  million 
people  who  want  jobs  cant  find  them. 

People  are  afraid  because  unemployed 
men  and  women  cant  support  their  families 
and  cant  pay  their  mortgages. 

And  people  are  frustrated  because  they 
know  that  what  is  happening  is  unneces- 
sary—they know  that  the  administration  is 
pursuing  policies  which  are  worsening  our 
economic  and  social  problems  rather  than 
solving  them. 

On  his  return  from  the  Caribbean,  it  is  my 
hope— no,  it  is  my  plea— that  the  President 
will  meet  with  people  in  the  United  States 
and  explain  what  he  will  do  to  restore  and 
create  jobs  for  unemployed  auto  and  con- 
struction workers,  for  the  unemployed  steel 
and  rubber  workers  and  miners,  and  for  mil- 
lions of  other  unemployed  Americans. 

On  his  return,  it  is  my  hope— it  is  my 
plea-that  he  will  join  with  the  Congress  in 
fashioning  a  comprehensive  budget  compro- 
mise; a  compromise  which  his  own  support- 
ers and  advisors  know  is  necessary  to  lower 
the  record-breaking  deficit  he  has  proposed 
and  to  bring  interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment down. 

The  American  people  don't  mind  the 
President  traveling  to  the  Caribbean  for  a 
vacation.  But  they  do  mind  the  White 
House  telling  them  that  they  have  to 
travel— to  abandon  their  communities  and 
their  families,  flee  from  those  regions  of 
this  country  hardest  hit  by  the  recession 
and  tramp  across  the  highways  in  search  for 
work. 

The  American  people  don't  mind  the 
President's  attempt  to  develop  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  Caribbean.  But 
we  do  mind  him  saying  that  unemployment 
in  "South  Succotash"  isn't  even  worth  men- 
tioning on  the  evening  news. 

Americans  understand  that  the  President 
needs  to  take  a  break.  But  we  want  the 
President  to  understand  that  we  need  a 
break  too. 

We  need  a  break  from  supply-side  eco- 
nomics which  have  supplied  us  with  more 
than  5.000  bankruptcies  in  Just  the  first 
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three  months  of  this  year,  which  have  sup- 
plied us  with  a  crisis  in  agricultural  income 
and  which  have  supplied  us  with  17  percent 
interest  rates.  .    ..  ,  , 

The  President  seems  to  care  about  individ- 
uals, but  his  policies  ignores  the  needs  of 
people  in  general.  .,.  ^  .  .. 

For  instance,  the  President  talked  today 
about  the  student  loan  program.  The  im- 
pression he  seeks  to  create  is  false.  I'd  like 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the  facts  about 
that  program— facts  the  President  ignored. 

Its  a  fact  that  the  President  has  proposed 
the  elimination  of  Social  Security  student 
benefits— a  program  which  now  aids  640,000 
children,  mostly  of  deceased  workers.  Those 
children  and  their  parents  had  a  right  to 
count  on  the  continuation  of  that  program 
when  they  made  their  educational  plans. 
But  now,  that  program  is  suddenly  at  an 

end. 

It's  a  fact  that  the  President's  proposals, 
according  to  his  own  E>epartment  of  Educa- 
tion, will  keep  700,000  students  from  getting 
guai-anteed  student  loans  this  year— a  20 
percent  decline. 

It's  a  fact  that  the  President's  proposals 
constitute  a  one-third  reduction  in  grants 
and  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  campus-based 
aid  and  work  study  programs.  According  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee  nearly  two 
million  fewer  students  will  receive  help  next 
academic  year  than  are  being  helped  now. 

And  that's  just  direct  aid  to  students  seek- 
ing a  college  education.  Overall  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  we  cut  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion by  about  35  percent.  And  you  can't 
build  a  strong  country  without  an  educated 
citizenry. 

The  issues  we  face  in  America  aren't  parti- 
san. No  party  gains  when  our  country  fails. 
We  need  to  work  together  to  find  common 
solutions  to  problems  which  are  becoming 
all  too  common. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  do  just  that  right 
now  as  we  jointly  discuss  the  fundamental 
economic  issues  which  threaten  our  nation. 
We  can  only  hope  that,  when  the  President 
rettims.  he  will  join  that  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  we  face  by  agreeing  to  drastically 
cut  the  record  budget  deficit.  Without  that 
kind  of  commitment  from  the  President,  we 
face  continued  killer  Interest  rates  and  soar- 
ing unemployment. 

This  is  the  season  when  we  celebrate  re- 
newal and  rebirth.  But.  just  as  the  seasonal 
cycle  has  been  upset  by  continuing  winter 
storms,  our  own  hopes  and  aspirations  have 
been  challenged  by  the  worst  economic 
weather  we  have  experienced  since  the 
Great  Depression.  We  need  a  warming  wind 
of  hope  and  growth  to  soothe  this  land  so 
that  America's  native  optimism  can  flower 
again. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  in  those  remarks,  I 
made  an  attempt  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  claims  the  President  made  about 
the  student  benefit  program.  Today  I 
want  to  expand  on  those  comments 
and  focus,  as  the  President  did,  on  one 
particular  program:  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program. 

When  he  spoke  about  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledged  that  less  money 
would  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1983  on 
this  program,  under  his  budget  pro- 
posal, than  was  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  but  he  also  said  that  "not  one 
dime  of  the  money  being  cut  has  ever 


gone  directly  for  loans  to  students." 
The  I>resident's  claim  that  all  he  was 
doing  was  cutting  "administrative  fat" 
created  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
gram would  continue  to  aid  at  least  as 
many  college  students  next  year  as 
this  year.  But  that  impression  is  false. 
The    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget— which  according  to  a  story  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  supplied 
the  President  with  the  data  for  his 
speech— has  reported  that  the  number 
of  student  borrowers  under  the  GSL 
will  decline  in  fiscal  year  1983  from  3.8 
million  under  current  law  to  2.8  mil- 
lion under  the  President's  proposal. 
The     Congressional     Budget     Office, 
using  a  slightly  different  assumption 
for  the  effective  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  estimates  a  reduction  of 
800,000    students    from    current    law 
levels  by  fiscal  year  1983.  Both  OMB 
and  CBO,  then,  present  us  with  the 
facts  and  figures  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  student  aid  will  not  decline 
under     the    President's     plan— those 
facts  and  figures  clearly  indicate  that 
between    800,000    and    1.000,000    stu- 
dents will  be  denied  the  aid  they  need 
if  the  President's  proposal  is  adopted. 
But  the  President  was  misleading  in 
another    sense    as    well.    When    he 
claimed  that  all  he  was  doing  was  cut- 
ting administrative  expenses,  when  he 
said  that  "not  one  dime  of  the  money 
being  cut  has  ever  gone  directly  for 
loans  for  students,"  may  have  been 
technically  correct— but  he  was  abso- 
lutely wrong  in  terms  of  the  impres- 
sion he  created.  While  it  is  true  that 
the   guaranteed   student   loans   come 
from  the  banks  and  not  from  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,   it   is   the   Federal 
Government's      involvement      which 
make  the  banks  willing  to  make  the 
loans,  what  the  Federal  Government 
does  is  to  make  payments  to  the  banks 
on  behalf  of  the  students  who  receive 
the  loans;  the  net  effect  of  this  Feder- 
al payment  to  the  banks  is  to  reduce 
the   interest   rates   the   students   are 
charged  and  thereby  make  the  loans 
affordable.  So  while  it  may  be  techni- 
cally correct  in  some  strained  sense  to 
claim  that  the  money  we  are  being 
asked  to  cut  does  not  go  directly  to 
students,  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  cutting  that  money  will  not 
directly  affect  students,  will  not  pre- 
vent them  from  being  able  to  afford  to 
take  out  the  loans  they  need  to  pursue 
their  education. 

Finally,  it  was  misleading  to  claim 
that  the  proposed  cuts  only  amounted 
to  $300  million;  a  reduction  from  $2.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983.  What  we  need 
to  realize  is  that  the  $2.4  billion  re- 
quested from  fiscal  year  1983  repre- 
sents a  $900  million  reduction  from 
what  we  would  be  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1983  under  current  law.  The 
President's  proposals  change  our  level 
of  spending  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
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1983.  not  just  between  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1983.  And.  In  addition. 
In  both  years  they  reduce  spending 
below  the  levels  required  by  current 
law.  The  following  chart,  based  on 
OMB  figures,  may  make  this  clearer: 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
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These  figures  clearly  indicate  the 
misleading  nature  of  the  claims  made 
about  this  issue  by  the  administration. 
A  forceful  summary  of  the  issue  came 
from  Alice  M.  Rlvlln,  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  who  told 
us  in  her  testimony  before  the  Post- 
secondary  Education  Committee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  March  10  that: 

Taken  together,  the  administration's  OSL 
proposals  would  eliminate  large  numbers  of 
currently  eligible  borrowers  while  only  mod- 
erately reducing  the  subsidy  available  to 
those  who  could  qualify.  The  risk  associated 
with  this  approach  ts  that  those  made  Ineli- 
gible would  be  unable  to  obtain  other  loans 
and  would,  thereby,  be  denied  access  to  con- 
tinued education  *  *  *  Although  graduate 
and  professional  students  would  be  permit- 
ted to  borrow  under  the  much  less  subsi- 
dized auxiliary  loan  program.  States  have 
been  slow  to  implement  it.  so  the  risk  of  de- 
creased access  would  remain. 

All  these  statements  and  all  these 
figures  led  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  conclude  that  1.9  million  fewer 
students  would  receive  financial  aid 
under  the  President's  proposal  in  aca- 
demic year  1983-84  than  under  the 
current  law. 

We  can  debate  how  much  the  Feder- 
al Government  ought  to  be  involved  in 
assisting  individuals  who  want  to 
pursue  a  higher  education.  But  we 
cannot  debate  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  significantly  decreasing 
that  assistance.  No  public  relations 
campaign  can  hide  that  fact,  no  series 
of  speeches  can  disguise  it.  And  the 
American  people,  and  this  Congress, 
ought  not  be  taken  in  by  such  ef- 
forts.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT UNDERCOVER  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  COMPONENTS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  the 
rules  of  the  Select  Committee  to 
Study  Law  Eiiforcement  Undercover 
Activities  of  Components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  adopted  by  the 
select  committee  on  April  14,  1982. 


Rules  or  the  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Law  EwroRCEMEirr  Undercoveh  Activities 
OF  Components  or  the  Department  or 
Justice 

rule  1.  convening  of  meetings  and  hearings 

1.1  Meetings.  The  committee  shall  hold  its 
regular  meetings  every  Wednesday  when 
the  Senate  Is  In  session.  The  chairman  may 
call  additional  meetings  or  cancel  regular 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  committee 
may  call  special  meetings  as  provided  in 
Senate  Rule  XXVIO). 

1.2  Notice.  The  committee  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least  one 
week  before  its  commencement.  A  hearing 
may  be  called  on  shortened  notice  if  the 
chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  vice 
chairman,  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date. 

1.3  Presiding  officer.  The  chsUrman  shall 
preside  when  present.  If  the  chairman  Is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the  vice 
chairman  shall  preside.  The  chairman  may 
designate  any  member  of  the  committee  to 
preside  over  the  conduct  of  a  meeting  or 
hearing  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  or 
vice  chairman. 

RULE  a.  CLOSED  SESSIONS  AND  CONFIDENTIAL 
MATERIALS 

2.1  Procedure.  All  meetings  and  hearings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed.  To 
close  a  meeting  or  hearing  or  portion  there- 
of, a  motion  shall  be  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  session  to  discuss  whether  the 
meeting  or  hearing  will  concern  the  matters 
enumerated  in  Rule  2.3.  Immediately  after 
such  discussion  the  committee  shall  return 
to  open  session  and  the  meeting  or  hearing 
may  then  be  closed  by  a  record  vote,  includ- 
ing proxy  votes,  in  open  session  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

2.2  Witness  request.  Any  witness  called  for 
a  hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  for  his  examination  to  be 
in  closed  or  open  session.  The  chairman 
shall  inform  the  committee  of  any  such  re- 
quest, and  the  committee  shall  take  such 
action  pursuant  to  Rule  2.1  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

2.3  Closed  session  subjects.  A  meeting  or 
hearing  or  portion  thereof  may  be  closed  If 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  concern:  (1)  na- 
tional security;  (2)  committee  staff  person- 
nel or  internal  staff  management  or  proce- 
dure; (3)  matters  tending  to  reflect  adverse- 
ly on  the  character  or  reputation  or  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  any  individuals;  <4) 
matters  which  will  disclose  the  Identity  of 
any  informer  or  undercover  law  enforce-, 
ment  agent  or  will  disclose  any  Information 
relating  to  the  Investigation  or  prosecution 
of  a  criminal  offense  that  is  required  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  effective  law 
enforcement;  or  (5)  other  matters  enumer- 
ated in  Senate  Rule  XXVKSKb). 

2.4  Broadcasting. 

(a)  Control.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  open 
to  the  public  may  be  covered  by  television, 
radio,  or  still  photography.  Such  coverage 
must  be  conducted  In  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner,  and  the  presiding  officer 
may  for  good  cause  terminate  such  coverage 
In  whole  or  In  part,  or  take  such  other 
action  to  control  It  as  the  circumstances 
may  warrant. 

(b)  Request.  A  witness  may  request  of  the 
presiding  officer  on  grounds  of  distraction, 
harassment,  personal  safety,  or  physical  dis- 
comfort, that  during  his  testimony  cameras, 
media  microphones,  and  lights  shall  not  be 


directed  at  him.  and  the  presiding  officer 
may  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate In  response  to  the  request. 

RULE  3.  QUORUMS  AND  VOTING 

3.1  Reporting.  Five  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  reporting  a  matter  or  rec 
ommendatlon  to  the  Senate.  A  quorum 
must  be  physically  present  at  the  time  of 
the  final  vote  on  reporting. 

3.2  Other  committee  business.  Three 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  any  committee  business  other 
than  a  final  vote  on  reporting,  providing  a 
member  of  the  minority  is  present.  One 
member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  hear- 
ing testimony. 

3.3  Proxies.  Proxies  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  by  the 
absent  member  or  by  a  member  present  at 
the  meeting.  Proxies  shall  conUIn  sufficient 
reference  to  the  pending  matter  to  show 
that  the  absent  memljer  has  been  informed 
of  it  and  has  affirmatively  requested  that 
he  be  recorded  as  voting  on  it.  Proxies  shall 
not  be  counted  towards  a  quorum. 

3.4  Polling. 

(a)  Subjects.  The  committee  may  poll  only 

(1)  internal  committee  matters  including 
the  committee's  staff,  records,  and  budget; 

(2)  authorization  for  steps  in  the  investiga- 
tion, including  the  authorization  and  issu- 
ance of  subpoenas,  applications  for  immuni- 
ty orders,  and  requests  for  documents  from 
agencies;  (3)  other  committee  business,  not 
including  a  final  vote  on  reporting  to  the 
Senate,  which  has  been  designated  for  poll- 
ing at  a  meeting. 

(b)  Procedure.  The  chairman  shall  circu- 
late polling  sheets  to  each  member  specify- 
ing the  matter  being  polled  and  the  time 
limit  for  completion  of  the  poll.  If  any 
member  so  requests,  the  matter  shall  be 
held  for  meeting  rather  than  being  polled. 
The  chief  clerk  shall  keep  a  record  of  polls; 
If  the  chairman,  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members,  determines  that  the 
polled  matter  Is  in  one  of  the  areas  enumer- 
ated In  Rule  2.3,  the  record  of  the  poll  shall 
be  confidential.  Any  member  may  move  at 
the  committee  meeting  following  a  poll  for  a 
vote  on  the  polled  decision. 

RULE  4.  SUBPOENAS 

4.1  Authorization.  Subpoenas  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  or  by  the  chair- 
man, and  may  be  Issued  by  the  chairman  or 
by  any  other  member  designated  by  him. 
The  chief  clerk  shall  keep  a  log,  and  a  file, 
of  all  subpoenas  issued  by  the  committee. 

4.2  Return.  A  subpoena  duces  tecum  or 
order  to  an  agency  for  documents  may  be 
Issued  whose  return  shall  occur  at  a  time 
and  place  other  than  that  of  a  scheduled 
hearing.  When  a  return  on  such  a  subpoena 
or  order  is  incomplete  or  accompanied  by  an 
objection,  the  chairman  may  convene  a 
meeting  or  hearing  op  shortened  notice  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  return  and 
to  rule  on  the  objection,  or  may  refer  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  return  for  decision  by 
poll  of  the  committee.  At  a  meeting  or  hear- 
ing on  such  a  return,  one  member  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

RULE  5.  HEARINGS 

5.1  Notice.  Witnesses  called  before  the 
committee  shall  be  given  at  least  48  hours 
notice  absent  a  determination  by  the  chair- 
man of  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  all 
witnesses  called  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  Senate  Resolution  350  and  of  these 
rules. 

5.2  Oath.  All  Witnesses  who  testify  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the 
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committee  votes  to  waive  the  oath.  The 
chairman,  or  any  member,  shall  administer 
the  oath.  _,    ,  .        _ 

5  3  Statement.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  introductory  statement  shall  file  3 
copies  of  such  sUtement  with  the  chairman 
or  clerk  of  the  committee  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  unless  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  determine  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  a  witness's  failure  to 
do  so.  A  witness  may  be  required  to  summa- 
rize his  or  her  prepared  sUtement  if  it  ex- 
ceeds ten  minutes. 
5.4  Counsel.  v.  „  w-. 

(a)  Presence.  A  witness's  counsel  shaU  be 
permitted  to  be  present  during  his  testimo- 
ny at  any  public  or  closed  hearing  or  deposi- 
tion or  staff  Interview  to  advise  such  witness 
of  his  rights;  provided,  however,  that  In  the 
case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  government,  or  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  association,  the  chairman  or  the 
committee  may  rule  that  represenUtlon  by 
counsel  from  the  government,  corporation, 
or  association  or  by  counsel  representing 
other  witnesses,  creates  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est and  that  the  witness  shall  be  represent- 
ed by  personal  counsel  not  from  the  govern- 
ment, corporation  or  association  or  not  rep- 
resenting other  witnesses. 

(b)  Indigence.  A  witness  who  is  unable  for 
economic  reasons  to  obtain  counsel  may 
Inform  the  committee  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  witness's  appearance,  and  It  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the 
witness.  Such  counsel  shall  be  subject  solely 
to  the  control  of  the  witness  and  not  the 
committee.  Failure  to  obUin  counsel  will 
not  excuse  the  witness  from  appearing  and 

testifying.  ^     »  .w 

(c)  Conduct.  Counsel  shall  conduct  them- 
selves in  an  ethical  and  professional 
manner.  Failure  to  do  so  shall,  upon  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  subject  such  counsel  to  disci- 
plinary action,  which  may  include  warning, 
censure,  or  ejection.  If  counsel  is  disciplined, 
the  provisions  of  Rule  5.4(b)  for  a  witness 
who  Is  unable  to  obtain  new  counsel  shall 

apply. 

5.5  Transcript.  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  tes- 
timony of  all  witnesses  in  closed  and  public 
hearings.  Upon  his  request  and  at  his  ex- 
pense, a  copy  of  or  access  to  a  copy  of  a  wit- 
ness's testimony  in  public  or  closed  session 
shall  be  provided  to  the  witness.  Upon  in- 
specting his  transcript,  within  a  time  limit 
set  by  the  committee  clerk  a  witness  may  re- 
quest changes  In  the  transcript  to  correct 
errors  of  transcription,  grammatical  errors, 
and  obvious  errors  of  fact;  the  chairman  or 
a  staff  officer  designated  by  him  shall  rule 
on  such  requests. 

5.6  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  who  l)e- 
lleves  that  evidence  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  member  or  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning  which 
there  have  been  public  reports,  tends  to 
Impugn  his  character  or  adversely  affect  his 
reputation  may: 

(a)  file  a  sworn  sUtement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hearing  record; 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  committee  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf;  or 

(c)  submit  questions  in  writing  which  he 
requests  be  used  for  the  cross-examination 
or  witnesses  called  by  the  conwnlttee.  The 
chairman  shall  Inform  the  committee  of 
such  requests  for  appearance  or  cross-exam- 
ination. If  the  committee  so  decides,  the  re- 
quested questions,  or  paraphrased  versions 


or  portions  of  them,  shall  be  put  to  the 
other  witnesses  by  a  member  or  by  staff. 

5.7  Additional  witnesses.  Any  three  mem- 
bers of  the  conunlttee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  made  to  the  chairman,  to  call 
additional  witnesses  or  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing.  Such  request  must  be  made 
before  the  completion  of  the  hearing  or,  if 
subpoenas  are  required,  no  later  than  three 
days  before  the  completion  of  the  hearing. 


RULE  6.  DEPOSITIONS  AND  EXAMINATION  OF 
RECORDS 


6.1  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  depo- 
sitions shall  be  authorized  and  Issued  by  the 
chairman  or  by  a  staff  lawyer  designated  by 
him.  Such  notices  shall  specify  a  time  and 
place  for  examination,  and  the  name  of  the 
staff  lawyer  or  lawyers  who  will  take  the 
deposition.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
deposition  shall  be  in  private.  The  commit- 
tee shall  not  Initiate  procedures  leading  to 
criminal  or  civil  enforcement  proceedings 
for  a  witness's  failure  to  appear  unless  the 
deposition  notice  was  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
poena authorized  by  the  committee  or  the 
chairman. 

6.2  Counsel.  Witnesses  may  be  accompa- 
nied at  a  deposition  by  counsel  to  advise 
them  of  their  rights,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  5.4. 

6.3  Procedure.  Witnesses  shall  be  exam- 
ined upon  oath  administered  by  a  member 
or  an  individual  authorized  by  local  law  to 
administer  oaths.  Questions  shall  be  pro- 
pounded orally  by  staff  lawyers.  Objections 
by  the  witness  as  to  the  form  of  questions 
shall  be  noted  for  the  record.  If  a  witness 
objects  to  a  question  and  refuses  to  testify 
on  the  basis  of  relevance  or  privilege,  the 
committee  staff  may  proceed  with  the  depo- 
sition, or  may.  at  that  time  or  at  a  subse- 
quent time,  seek  a  ruling  by  telephone  or 
otherwise  on  the  objection  fiom  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  a  member  desig- 
nated by  him.  If  the  chairman  or  designated 
member  overrules  the  objection,  he  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  committee  or  he 
may  order  and  direct  the  witness  to  answer 
the  question,  but  the  committee  shaU  not 
initiate  procedures  leading  to  civil  or  crimi- 
nal enforcement  unless  the  witness  refuses 
to  testify  after  he  has  been  so  ordered  and 
directed  to  answer. 

6.4  PUlng.  The  committee  staff  shall  see 
that  the  testimony  is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  or 
access  to  a  copy  for  review.  No  later  than 
five  days  thereafter,  if  a  copy  is  provided 
the  witness  shall  return  it  with  his  or  her 
signature,  and  the  staff  may  enter  the 
changes,  if  any,  requested  by  the  witness  in 
accordance  with  Rule  5.5.  If  the  witness 
falls  to  return  a  signed  copy  the  staff  shall 
note  on  the  transcript  the  date  a  copy  was 
provided  and  the  failure  to  return  it.  The  in- 
dividual administering  the  oath  shall  certify 
on  the  transcript  that  the  witness  was  duly 
sworn  in  his  presence,  the  transcriber  shall 
certify  that  the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of 
the  testimony,  and  the  transcript  shall  then 
be  filed  with  the  conunlttee  clerk.  Commit- 
tee staff  may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to 
changes  in  this  procedure.  Objections  to 
errors  in  this  procedure  which  might  be 
cured  if  promptly  presented  are  waived 
unless  timely  objection  thereto  is  made. 

6.5  Examination  of  Records.  The  commit- 
tee or  the  chairman  may  authorize  the  staff 
to  inspect  locations  or  systems  of  records  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 


RULE  7.  PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING  OF 
SENSITIVE  OR  CONFIDENTIAL  MATERIALS 

7.1  Security.  Committee  offices  shall  oper- 
ate under  strict  security  precautions.  The 
chairman  may  request  the  Senate  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  provide  assistance  necessary  to 
insure  strict  security. 

7.2  Sensitive  or  confidential  materials. 
The  chairman  may  designate  categories  of 
sensitive  or  confidential  materials,  which 
shall  be  segregated  in  a  secure  storage  area. 
The  chairman  may  also  enter  into  agree- 
menU  to  obtain  materials  and  information 
under  assurances  concerning  confidential- 
ity. Each  member  of  the  committee  shall  be 
notified  of  such  agreemente. 

7.3  Access.  Members  may  designate  indi- 
viduals on  their  staffs  to  have  access  to  com- 
mittee materials  subject  to  the  rules  con- 
cerning nondisclosure  applicable  to  commit- 
tee staff.  Staff  access  to  materials  may  be 
limited  by  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
or  by  staff  officers  designated  by  them  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  materials. 

7.4  Nondisclosure.  No  testimony  taken  in- 
cluding the  names  of  witnesses  testifying,  or 
material  presented.  In  depositions  or  at 
closed  hearings,  and  no  confidential  materi- 
als or  Information,  shaU  be  made  public,  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  or 
disclosed  to  anyone  ouUide  the  committee 
and  Individuals  designated  on  members' 
staffs,  unless  authorized  by  the  committee 
or  the  chairman.  Allegations  concerning  un- 
authorized disclosure  may  be  resolved  by 
the  committee  or  may  be  referred  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  to  the  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Ethics.  The  employment  of 
any  member  of  the  staff  who  fails  to  con- 
form to  these  rules  may  be  immediately  ter- 
minated. 


RULE  8.  STAFF 

8.1  DeUllees  and  consultants.  The  chair- 
man shall  have  authority  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  and  shall 
have  authority  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants of  organizations. 

8.2  ApplicabUity  of  rules.  For  purposes  of 
Rules  6  and  7  of  these  rules,  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  shall  be  deemed  conunlttee  staff. 

RULE  9.  EFFECTIVE  CHANGES  IN  RULES 

9.1  These  rules  shaU  become  effective 
upon  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  These  rules  may  be  modified, 
amended,  or  repealed  by  the  conunlttee. 
provided  that  all  members  are  present  or 
provide  proxies  or  If  a  notice  in  writing  of 
the  proposed  changes  has  been  given  to 
each  member  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
meeting  at  which  action  thereon  is  to  be 
taken.  The  changes  shall  become  effective 
immediately  upon  publication  of  the 
changed  rule  or  rules  in  the  CongressiomU 
Record,  or  immediately  upon  approval  of 
the  changes  if  so  resolved  by  the  committee 
so  long  as  any  witnesses  who  may  be  effect- 
ed by  the  change  in  rules  are  provided  with 
them.* 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  177 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  best  way  to  rid  the  world 
of  the  fear  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
explosion?  I  believe  that  the  best  way 
is  to  create,  through  strong  arms  con- 
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trol  and  defense  policies,  a  stable  mili- 
tary balance  of  power  between  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  heart- 
ily support  the  Jackson-Warner  reso- 
lution calling  for  immediate  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
reach  an  equality  of  nuclear  forces  at 
reduced  and  verifiable  levels.  I  also  am 
very  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
commends  this  approach. 

The  reason  why  I  support  this  long- 
term  approach  to  a  nuclear  freeze  is 
quite  simple.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
effective.  In  contrast,  an  immediate 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
Ineffective.  It  is  ineffective  because,  at 
the  present  time,  the  Soviet  leaders 
recognize  that  they  hold  certain  stra- 
tegic advantages.  The  "freeze  now"  ap- 
proach would  lock  in  those  Soviet  ad- 
vantages, and  thus  Soviet  leaders 
would  have  little  Incentive  to  actually 
reduce  arms. 

The  world  needs  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  enhance,  not  reduce,  secu- 
rity, and  that  offer  real  reductions. 
The  Jackson-Warner  proposal  em- 
bodies these  hopes,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 
We  must  remember  that,  in  our  haste 
for  solutions  to  complex  problems,  we 
do  not  want  to  agree  to  something 
that  will  turn  out  to  be  no  solution  at 
all.  We  cannot  base  the  freedom  of  the 
next  generation  on  trust  alone.  We 
must  work  hard  to  develop  the  skills 
and  means,  for  example,  to  verify 
Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control 
treaties.  Negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  time.  It  takes  patience.  It 
takes  a  commitment  to  the  security  of 
freedom-loving  people.  Arms  control 
should  be  a  means  to  achieve  a  secure, 
lasting  and  stable  peace,  a  peace  based 
on  realism  and  not  false  hope.* 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Rccoro,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  speech 
on  nuclear  arms  control,  given  in 
March  by  Senator  Max  Baucus. 

The  comments  by  Senator  Badcus 
reflect  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  urgent  need  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a 
fair,  balanced  agreement  to  reverse 
the  arms  race. 

In  towTi  meetings,  not  only  in  Mon- 
tana and.  Oregon  but  also  across  the 
Nation,  citizens  are  calling  for  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  which  endangers  our 
future  and  wastes  our  resources.  I 
hope  all  Senators  consider  the  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Max  Baucus 

Thank  you.  Its  always  good  to  be  home 
among  friends. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  witnessed  an  ex- 
traordinary hearing.  Survivors  of  Hiroshima 
came  to  tell  their  story. 


They  told  us  why  it  must  never  happen 
again. 

A  doctor  remembered  seeing  a  young 
mother,  clothes  torn,  pushing  a  baby  car- 
riage. 

The  baby  had  wood  embedded  In  his 
cheek.  But  he  was  not  crying. 

People  walked  with  arms  extended,  knees 
t>ent.  staring  ahead,  crying. 

He  saw  a  streetcar  full  of  people.  Some 
were  sitting,  others  standing.  In  shock,  he 
saw  that  all  were  dead. 

There  were  other,  similar  stories. 

The  room  was  crowded,  the  senators  were 
listening.  There  was  shock  and  silence.  You 
could  hear  a  pin  drop. 

They  weren't  pleasant  stories.  Nor  were 
they  happy  stories.  But.  they  are  part  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  They  are  a  warning. 

I  am  one  of  20  Senators  sponsoring  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution.  We  want  both 
sides— the  tJnited  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union— to  negotiate. 

We  want  a  fair,  equal,  balanced  agree- 
ment. We  remember  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy: 

"We  must  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but 
we  must  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Imagine  the  following  situation: 

There  is  trouble  In  some  part  of  the  world. 
Both  sides  fear  a  nuclear  attack.  Both  sides 
start  evacuating  their  major  cities.  E^ach 
sees  the  other  evacuating. 

Feeling  war  Is  coming,  the  Soviets  attack 
first.  ICBMs  shoot  toward  their  targets.  It 
Is  1  minute  past  midnight. 

The  President  Is  asleep.  The  generals 
study  the  evidence.  There  have  been  false 
alarms  before.  Six  minutes  go  by.  They 
wake  up  the  President,  he  may  have  20  min- 
utes before  the  bombs  go  off. 

The  President  launches  a  counterattack. 
He  orders  everyone  to  find  shelter,  word 
goes  out.  People  are  awakened.  As  they 
begin  to  move.  There  are  8  minutes  left. 

Panic.  Roads  are  packed.  Traffic  Jams  on 
the  highways. 

Families  are  caught  separated.  While 
some  search  for  shelter,  others  frantically 
look  for  their  loved  ones,  knowing  they'll 
never  see  each  other  again.  One  minute  is 
left. 

Finally.  It  happens.  There  Is  a  flash. 

Some  people  are  blinded.  Thirty  million 
are  killed  instantly.  Fires  begin.  But  no  one 
can  put  them  out.  Five  million  people  have 
severe  bums,  but  only  thousands  can  be 
treated. 

Communications  are  virtually  dead. 

Radiation  spreads.  Many  who  survive  will 
die  of  cancer.  The  rain  is  poisoned. 

Most  doctors,  because  they  tend  to  live  in 
cities,  are  killed.  Others  escape  but  cannot 
be  found.  No  one  can  care  for  the  wounded. 
One  family  has  found  shelter,  but  when 
their    son    arrives— 10    minutes    after    the 
blast— they  face  the  awful  dilemma  between 
letting  him  in  and  contaminating  everyone, 
or  keep  him  out  so  that  they  might  live. 
They  let  him  In  and  they  all  die  together. 
And  so  on.  And  so  on. 
When  does  It  all  end?  It  ends  when  the 
politicians  catch  up  with  the  people. 

It  ends  when  we  use  our  gifts  for  life,  not 
death.  When  we  start  rebuilding  our  econo- 
my: Creating  Jobs,  lowering  interest  rates, 
building  and  selling  houses— rather  than 
building  weapons  that  will  most  likely  kill 
us  all  If  they  are  used. 

It  ends  when  we  listen  to  what  our  people 
are  saying.  In  Montana.  In  Vermont,  in  Call 
fomla.  In  town  meetings  across  the  Nation. 
They  are  saying:  Enough  is  enough. 

We  are— all  of  us  are- responding  to  some 
of  the  strange  talk  we  have  been  hearing. 


We  hear  that  nuclear  weapons  might  ac- 
tually be  used. 

We  hear  that  nuclear  war  could  be  won. 

We  hear  that  nuclear  ».  >■  could  l)e  limit- 
ed—a bomb  here,  a  bomb  ti.^re,  and  hope- 
fully It  will  not  spread. 

We  hear  that  we  could  hide  from  a  nucle- 
ar war.  We  could  live  underground,  eating 
canned  food,  waiting  for  the  radiation  to 
clear. 

We  hear  that  unsUble  Third  World  na- 
tions want  nuclear  weapons.  Their  neigh- 
bors, often  enemies,  want  them  too. 

We  hear  that  terrorists  could  get  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  hear  Soviet  officials  say  they  need 
stronger  nuclear  arsenals— because  the 
Americans  are  building  them. 

We  hear  American  officials  say  that  we 
need  stronger  nuclear  arsenals— because  the 
Soviets  are  building  them. 

We  hear  that  both  sides  plan  new  weap- 
ons—in space. 

And  on.  And  on. 

Imagine  what  we  could  do  If  we  limit  the 
arms  race.  We  could  begin  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  that  Pat  and  Ted  mentioned. 
Think  of  how  many  Jobs  we  could  create. 
Think  of  how  many  children  we  could  edu- 
cate, how  many  farmers  could  be  assured  a 
fair  deal.  Think  of  how  many  houses  could 
be  built.  How  many  hungry  people  we  could 
feed. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Soviets.  They,  too, 
are  going  bankrupt.  Poland  is  in  chaos.  Ro- 
mania is  broke.  Afghanistan  is  an  Albatro&s. 

The  Soviet  economy  is  a  shambles.  Pro- 
ductivity Is  nil.  Alcoholism  is  high.  Absen- 
teeism skyrocketing. 

The  time  has  come  to  negotiate.  We  give 
up  nothing,  exactly  nothing,  in  advance. 

If  negotiations  fall— we  have  lost  nothing. 

If  they  succeed— we  have  gained  a  future. 

We  have  gained  a  chance  to  use  the  Lord's 
gifts  the  way  the  Lord  intended. 

Nuclear  weapons  changed  the  world  for- 
ever. .  .  .  For  the  first  time,  we  could  de 
stroy.  In  minutes,  the  results  of  thousands 
of  years  of  civilization. 

If  we  listen  to  the  Hiroshima  survivors 
.  .  .  and  the  town  meetings  .  .  .  and  the 
churches  and  schools,  union  halls  and 
senior  citizens  ...  If  we  use  our  basic  com- 
monsense.  we  can  halt  the  arms  race. 

Senator  Mansfield  may  have  said  It  best 
when  he  called  the  arms  race  "an  immense 
void  of  darkness. "  He  called  arms  control  a 
flicker  of  light  against  that  darkness. " 

As  the  Bible  says,  where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish. 

But  where  there  is  vision,  there  is  hope. 

As  Montanans  and  as  people,  we  must  do 
whatever  we  can.  Thank  you.« 


AIPAC  TESTIFIES  ON  UNITED 
STATES-ISRAEL  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  These  are  trau- 
matic times  in  the  Middle  East.  Ameri- 
ca's closest  and  most  reliable  friend  in 
that  part  of  the  world  is  preparing  for 
the  final  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  in 
only  10  days.  Much  of  the  euphoria 
that  greeted  the  peace  treaty  with 
Egypt  has  been  replaced  by  a  worried 
gloom  as  Israel  contemplates  Egypt's 
course  following  that  important  step. 

Israel  has  paid  a  high  price  for  peace 
and  taken  considerable  risk.  She  has 
surrendered  strategic  depth,  energy  in- 
dependence, and  economic  assets. 
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A  New  York  Times  analysis  yester- 
day observed: 

Everyone  In  Israel  has  known  for  months 
that  the  final  days  before  the  final  with- 
drawal would  be  a  time  of  acute  psychologi- 
cal stress  requiring  constant  reassurance. 
Now  that  the  time  is  here,  the  reassurance 
is  lacking. 

The  need  for  such  reassurance,  how 
we  should  conduct  ourselves,  the 
status  of  U.S.  relations  with  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  are  the  subjects  of  testimo- 
ny presented  this  morning  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dine,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  AIPAC  is  a 
domestic  American  lobby  representing 
the  American  Jewish  community  in 
Washington.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
Mr.  Dine's  testimony. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statememt  by  Thomas  A.  Dine 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  this  distinguished 
Committee.  Appearing  with  me  is  Mr.  Doug- 
las Bloomfield.  AIPACs  Legislative  Direc- 

The  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (AIPAC)  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  on  the  proposed  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  for  FY  1983. 

AIPAC  is  a  domestic  American  lobby,  on 
our  Executive  Committee  sit  the  presidenU 
of  the  38  major  American  Jewish  organiza- 
tions representing  more  than  four-and-one- 
half  million  members  throughout  the 
United  States.  ^    , 

AIPAC  supports  the  toUl  amount  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  requested  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  for  Israel  for 
Fiscal  Year  1983.  However,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  additional  $300  million 
In  military  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans 
not  grant  snd  Administration  proposals  to 
repeal  $50  million  in  grant  FMS  assistance 
and  $260  million  in  economic  support  fund 
grant  assistance  already  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  FY  1983.  I  intend  to  discuss  this  in 
detail  later  in  my  testimony. 

Overall,  however,  the  $1.7  billion  in  for- 
eign military  sales  credits  and  the  $785  mil- 
lion in  economic  support  funding  will  help 
Israel  malntlan  its  defensive  capability  and 
economic  viability. 

The  assistance  for  Israel  helps  to 
strengthen  the  vlUl  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  its  democratic  friend. 
This  assistance  reassures  an  anxious  Israel 
at  a  time  It  Is  undertaking  great  national  se- 
curity risks  in  fulfilling  the  Camp  David 
Peace  Accords.  This  assistance  emphatically 
tells  Israel's  Arab  foes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  our  national  commitment  to  Israel's  se- 
curity and  well-being  stands  firm.  The  eco- 
nomic and  millUry  assistance  recommended 
for  Israel  this  year  thus  serves  broad  Ameri- 
can purposes  throughout  the  Middle  East 
and  enhances  the  bilateral  U.S.-Israel  rela- 
tionship. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  TODAY 

Mr.  Chairman,  instability  is  pandemic  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is 
only  part  of  the  regional  turmoil.  War  con- 
tinues to  rage  between  Iraq  and  Iran  with 
still  no  end  in  sight,  and  both  countries  face 
internal  threats  as  well.  Fighting  has  been 
reported  between  North  and  South  Yemen. 
A  serious  but  unsuccessful  coup  recently 


took  place  in  Bahrain.  Jordanian  soldiers 
have  just  been  dispatched  to  fight  alongside 
Iraqi  troops.  Syria  remains  at  odds  with 
both  Iraq  and  Jordan.  At  least  25.000  Syrian 
troops  occupy  most  of  Lebanon.  The  once 
free  and  independent  country  Is  shattered 
by  intra-Moslem,  intra-Christian.  and 
Moslem-Christian  warfare.  In  effect.  Syria 
has  annexed  60  percent  of  Lebanon— which 
it  has  never  recognized  as  an  independent 
state  and  considers  to  be  part  of  greater 
Syria.  The  PLO  occupies  much  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Lebanon.  Meanwhile,  inside 
Syria,  near  civil  war  exists  with  unknown 
hundreds  killed  as  Syrian  tanks  and  artil- 
lery mercilessly  and  brutally  blasted  away 
at  the  residents  of  Kama  Just  a  few  weeks 
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In  Egypt,  the  assassination  of  Anwar 
Sadat  only  six  months  ago  leaves  that  coun- 
try with  a  relatively  unknown  leader  and  a 
totally  uncertain  future.  Arab  enticements 
and  threats  are  offered  to  push  Egypt  Into 
the  Arab  rejectlonist  camp.  For  the  first 
time  In  almost  a  decade.  Soviet  advisers 
have  been  invited  back  to  Egypt.  And  break- 
ing with  his  predecessor's  practice.  Egyptian 
President  Mubarak  has  refused  to  visit  Isra- 
el's capital.  Jerusalem.  „  .  ^    ^       ., 

Arab  governments  are  buffeted  by  oil 
gluts,  ideological  debates  and  personality 
conflicts.  Libyan  strongman  Muammar  Qad- 
dafi  somehow  finds  himself  involved  in  all 
these  disputes  as  the  catalytic  agent  in  this 
volatile  region. 

The  Middle  East  continues  to  be  the 
source  of  training  for  international  terror- 
ism. From  the  camps  in  Libya,  Syria.  Leba 
non,  Iraq  and  South  Yemen,  terrorists 
emerge  to  attack  targets  in  E^urope,  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Train- 
ing, arms,  and  funds  are  supplied  by  these 
countries  to  terrorists  from  a  score  of  coun- 

None  of  this  turmoil  is  related  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  none  of  the  tur- 
moil will  disappear  with  a  solution  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  All  of  this  turmoil, 
however,  affords  the  Soviet  Union  ample 
opportunities  to  gain  Influence  In  the 
region.  The  Soviets  have  gained  more  than 
Just  a  foothold  in  countries  such  as  Syria, 
Libya  and  South  Yemen,  where  they  and 
their  surrogates  play  a  vital  role  in  running 
the  military  and  internal  security  apparaL 

Another  major  entree  for  Soviet  influence 
and  intimidation  In  the  Middle  East  is 
through  the  Palestine  Uberation  Organiza- 
tion (PLO).  The  PLO  intimidates  and 
threatens  moderates  throughout  the  Arab 
world,  not  Just  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
where  17  Arab  residents  were  assassinated 
last  year.  In  addition,  the  PLO  trains  rjid 
supports  the  international  terrorist  cadres 
plaguing  western  Europe  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  trial  and  confessions  of  the  terror- 
ists responsible  for  kidnapping  U.S.  General 
James  Dozier,  for  instance,  have  revealed 
the  extensive  PLO  role  in  arming  and  train- 
ing Italy's  Red  Brigades.  There  Is  also  evi- 
dence of  PLO  training  of  All  Agca,  the  at- 
tempted assassin  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

In  January  1982,  PLO  leader  Yassir 
Arafat  boasted  that  his  forces  were  actually 
serving  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  "The 
Palestinian  identity."  Arafat  explained,  "is 
one  of  revolutionary  struggle  and  universal 
in  Its  character  ..." 

In  response  to  the  Soviet  thrusts  and 
probes  in  the  Middle  East,  this  Administra- 
tion's policy  of  a  "strategic  consensus"  was  a 
welcome  development.  Unfortunately,  the 
response  from  those  Arab  countries  expect- 
ed to  participate— most  noUbly  Saudi 
Arabia— has  been  anything  but  favorable. 


One  Middle  East  country,  however,  has 
always  shared  a  strategic  consensus  with 
the  Uiiited  States  on  confronting  the  Soviet 
threat,  and  that  country,  of  course,  is  Israel. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Haig  told  Congress  last 
year  of  Israel's  "importance  ...  to  our  de- 
veloping regional  strategy.  Israel  constitutes 
an  important  deterrent  in  the  region  and 
indeed  can  play  a  major  role  in  countering 
the  more  serious  threaU  involving  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Just  what  does  Israel  offer  the  United 
SUtes?  Mr.  Chairman.  Israel  offers 
strengths  and  characteristics  unique  among 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East:  a  firm  and 
enduring  commitment  to  democracy,  politi- 
cal stability,  proven  military  capabilities, 
shared  ethical  values,  and  a  recognized  reli- 
ability as  an  ally.  Most  importantly,  Israel's 
democratic  institutions  insure  that  Israel's 
future  political  orientation  will  continue  to 
be  one  that  is  firmly  rooted  In  the  western 
mold.  That  was  certainly  not  the  case  with 
Iran;  nor  is  It  true  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan 
or  even  Egypt. 

The  United  States  can  call  on  Israel  to 
serve  as  a  regional  staging  area,  a  land  route 
for  supplies  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  a  re- 
fueling base,  and  a  tactical  support,  mainte- 
nance or  medical  facility.  Israel  possesses 
some  of  the  most  modem  tactical  airbases 
in  the  world,  including  two  new  bases  con- 
structed in  the  Negev  E>esert  with  American 
assistance. 

Israel  also  has  deep  water  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  The  port  of 
Haifa  is  now  used  by  ships  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  for  supplies  and  shore  leave.  Israeli 
ports  and  airbases  are  capable  of  servicing 
and  repairing  virtually  any  tactical  aircraft 
or  fighting  ship  in  the  U.S.  inventory. 

As  members  of  this  Committee  well  know, 
military  Installations  are  important  In  time 
of  war,  but  intelligence  outposts  are  no  less 
important  in  time  of  peace.  Israel  is  such  an 
outpost  for  the  United  States,  sharing  Its  in- 
telligence data  with  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  To  cite  several  examples, 
Israel  warned  of  instability  in  Iran  months 
before  the  fall  of  the  Shah;  Israel  has  pro- 
vided captured  Soviet  military  equipment 
(tanks,  missiles,  aircraft)  for  American  eval- 
uation; Israel  has  provided  details  of  its  tac- 
tics and  strategy  in  combating  terrorism; 
Israel  shares  information  on  the  Soviet  fleet 
in  the  Eastem  Mediterranean  as  well  as 
data  on  the  Iraq-Iran  war. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Israel  on 
November  30.  1981  recognized  the  shared 
strategic  consensus  of  the  two  nations.  The 
document  specificaUy  recognized  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  region. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  great  surprise  and 
disappointment  the  Defense  Department 
suspended  the  agreement  less  than  three 
weeks  later.  Considering  the  document  was 
predicated  on  confronting  the  common 
Soviet  threat,  considering  that  the  Soviet 
threat  remains,  the  unilateral  abrogation  of 
the  agreement  makes  little  sense.  This  act 
provides  encouragement  to  those  who  seek 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel. 

With  similar  dismay,  we  note  that  the 
"Annual  Report  to  the  Congress "  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
never  even  mentions  Israel  and  its  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States. 


THE  THREATS  TO  ISRAEL 

.Within  the  context  of  U.S.-Sovlet  compe- 
tition in  the  Middle  East  and  the  internal 
instability  in  the  Arab  world.  Israel  finds 
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itself  under  new  millUry  threats  and  pres- 
sures from  lu  Arab  foes.  In  the  year  since 
this  committee  last  deliberated  on  foreign 
assistance  to  Israel,  the  balance  of  military 
forces  tipped  further  toward  the  Arabs' 
favor. 

In  the  last  year.  Israel  has  faced  a  serious 
buildup  of  long-range  PLO  weaponry  In 
southern  Lebanon.  In  July  1981.  the  PLO 
unleashed  a  two-week  barrage  of  rocket  and 
artillery  attacks  against  the  civilian  towns 
and  villages  in  Israel's  north.  Since  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  the  PLO  buildup  has 
continued  unabated.  Now  reorganized  as  a 
terrorist  army,  the  PLO  has  an  arsenal  com- 
prising mobile  rocket  launchers,  tanks,  and 
long-range  123mm  and  130mm  artillery  Sec- 
retary Haig  admitted  on  February  5.  1982. 
"It  Is  true  that  there  are  reports  of  levels  of 
both  tubed  artillery  and  rocketry  moving 
through  Lebanon  to  the  Palestinian  forces 
in  southern  Lebanon. " 

Also  in  Lebanon.  Israel  continues  to  be 
confronted  with  stx  batteries  of  Syrian  SAM 
missiles,  missiles  that  effectively  shield  part 
of  the  PLO  buildup  and  that  have  the  po- 
tential to  mask  a  Syrian  troop  mobilization 
in  the  Beka'a  Valley.  The  missiles  remain  in 
place,  despite  Secretary  Halg's  call  on  July 
20.  1981  for  restoration  of  the  "sUtus  quo 
ante." 

The  Syrian  threat  to  Israel  continues  to 
grow,  beyond  the  two  Syrian  divisions  now 
in  Lebanon.  Syria's  late-model  tank  force  of 
3700  tanks  equals  the  combined  forces  of 
Great  Britain.  Prance  and  Italy.  Syria's  air 
force  files  the  most  modem  Soviet  aircraft, 
including  MlO-23.  -25  and  -27.  In  the  last 
year  the  Soviets  provided  Syria  with  two 
Tu-126  AW  ACS.  Syrian  military  exercises 
indicate  that  the  Syrian  army  has  learned 
important  lessons  since  the  Yom  Klppur 
War  in  battlefield  coordination  and  manage- 
ment. On  several  occasions,  war  games  were 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  U.S.-supplied 
Jordanian  and  Saudi  aircraft. 

Jordan,  too.  looms  larger  today  in  Israel  s 
threat  analyses.  Its  cooperation  with  Iraq  in 
the  Iranian-Iraqi  war.  particularly  the  dis- 
patch of  Jordarian  soldiers  to  the  front, 
shows  again  King  Hussein's  inability  to  stay 
out  of  someone  else's  fight— a  bad  habit  he 
revealed  in  both  the  1987  and  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  wars.  Hussein's  four  army  divi- 
sions are  now  fully  mechanized,  and  last 
year  he  purchased  from  the  Soviet  Union  a 
mobile  anti-aircraft  system  consisting  of 
ZSU  radar-guided  guns  and  20  batteries  of 
SAM  8s. 

Those  American  officials  who  insist  on 
portraying  King  Hussein  as  a  "moderate" 
have  been  able  to  excuse  his  rejection  of  the 
Camp  David  Peace  Process  as  due  to  short- 
comings on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Israel.  But  his  purchase  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment and  the  reported  training  of  Jordani- 
an technicians  in  the  Soviet  Union  t>elle  his 
moderate  Image. 

While  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  the 
SAM  sale  In  May  1981.  he  vowed  that 
"Jordan  unhesitatingly  fulfills  Its  duty  in 
the  struggle  against  Israeli  colonlallzation 
and  occupation  of  Palestine  and  other  Arab 
territories  IPravda,  May  27.  19811.  "  In  July 
1980.  the  "moderate"  Hussein  announced  to 
the  Islamic  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 
that  "The  Islamic  nation  .  .  .  will  not 
accept  the  situation  of  the  land  of  the 
Prophet's  flight  to  heaven  and  the  cradle  of 
prophets  and  divine  messages  [Israeli  being 
the  captive  of  Zionist  occupation  {Amman 
Domei tic  Service,  July  U.  1980]. " 

Despite  Jordan's  continued  rejection  of 
peace  with  Israel  and  the  recent  creation  of 


a  Joint  Soviet-Jordanian  military  conunis- 
slon.  Jordan  Is  seeking— and  the  United 
States  is  apparently  acceding  to — the  sale  of 
mobile  I-Hawk  missiles  and  F-16  or  F5G  air- 
craft. 

Jordan's  acquisition  of  mobile  Hawk  mis- 
siles will  increase  the  danger  of  Jordanian 
Involvement  in  new  Arab-Israeli  hostilities. 
Specifically,  the  miaaUes  will  give  Jordan 
the  opportunity  to  launch  an  attack  across 
the  Jordan  River  under  an  anti-aircraft  mis- 
sile umbrella.  Jordanian  objectives  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  capture  of  the  West 
Bank,  but  the  establishment  of  a  beachhead 
several  miles  wide  on  the  West  Bank.  In  ad- 
dition. I-Hawks  placed  along  the  Jordanian- 
Israeli  border  would  threaten  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  Israel's  airspace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  sale  to  Jordan  pre- 
sents a  significant  threat  to  Israei.  And 
when  viewed  as  part  of  other  sales  to  the 
region,  particularly  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
sale  becomes  part  of  an  ominous  warcloud 
gathering  on  Israel's  eastern  border.  Since 
1973.  Arab  states  have  purchased  more  than 
tlOO  billion  of  weaponry,  most  of  it  from 
the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  Israel  ac- 
cepts a  quantitative  disadvantage  in  relation 
to  its  neighbors,  that  gap  Is  growing  at  a 
rate  where  quantity  Itself  Is  already  eroding 
what  Israel  has  left  of  a  qualitative  advan- 
tage. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  now  emerged  as  a  major 
confrontation  state  of  Israel's  eastern  front. 
On  March  24.  1982.  the  Chief  of  Operations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  Near  East 
Division.  Homer  McKallp.  told  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  the  U.S. 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  since  1976  amounted 
to  Tnore  than  t42  billion,  with  $12  billion  of 
that  in  the  last  year  alone. 

A  relatively  small  military  force  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  Saudi  Arabia  has  acquired  arma- 
ment In  both  quantity  and  quality  and  Is  be- 
coming a  potent  military  force.  Last  year's 
sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  and  offensive  en- 
hancement equipment  for  the  62  F-lSs 
Saudi  Arabia  has  already  ordered  will  give 
an  Arab  army  for  the  first  time  equipment 
more  advanced  than  that  in  Israel's  arsenal. 
Despite  presidential  pledges  to  the  contrary, 
these  U.S.  sales  clearly  diminish  Israel's 
technological  edge. 

But  perhaps  even  more  threatening  and 
alarming  to  Israel  Is  the  fact  that  the  sale  of 
weapons  to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
aircraft  to  Iraq.  Syria  and  South  Yemen 
have  come  without  any  political  or  diplo- 
matic recompense.  To  many  an  observer, 
the  unlimited,  reckless  pursuit  of  arms  sales 
Is  not  the  proper  and  responsible  means  to 
achieve  the  sound  goal  of  strategic  consen- 
sus. To  quote  an  unnamed,  ungracious  but 
candid  Saudi  general,  "You  (Americans]  are 
just  arms  salesmen;  we  [Saudis]  pay  cash. " 

This  attitude  Is  both  alarming  and  In- 
structive. Middle  East  sUtes  have  come  to 
expect  much  from  us  and  offer  nothing  In 
return.  The  Arab  states  have  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  pull  Egypt  away  from  the 
peace  process.  They  have  Increased  their  po- 
litical, diplomatic  and  economic  warfare 
against  the  Jewish  state.  They  heve  consist- 
ently thwarted  U.S.  plans,  hopes  and  goals. 

Saudi  Arabia's  actions  exemplify  this  hos- 
tUlty.  The  Saudis  have  refused  to  partlcl 
pate  In  any  way  In  U.S.  defense  plaruilng  for 
the  region;  they  have  rejected  U.S.  bases  or 
facilities  on  Saudi  soil;  they  continue  to  call 
Israel  their  greatest  enemy,  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  Saudi  Arabia  has  attempted  to  pull 
Oman  away  from  closer  cooperation  with 


the  United  States.  The  Saudis  continue  to 
wage  war  against  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  with  one  leader  saying  recently 
that  the  only  good  thing  to  come  out  of 
Camp  David  was  "the  death  of  Sadat  (New 
York  Times.  February  9.  19821."  Saudi  pe- 
trodollars still  fund  the  radical  Arab  rejec- 
tionist  front  and  the  terrorist  PLO. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  reckless  arms  sales  that 
endangers  Israel.  It  Is  also  the  reckless 
abandon  with  which  these  sales  are  con- 
ducted. No  demands,  no  punishments  have 
been  meted  out  to  these  Arab  extremists, 
only  blandishments  and  arms. 

iskaxl's  road  to  peace 

Despite  the  threats  from  its  neighbors 
and  the  sometimes  irresponsible  and  feck- 
less actions  of  the  United  States  In  the  past 
year.  Israel  stands  committed  to  carrying 
out  her  responsibilities  of  the  Egyptian-Is- 
raeli Peace  Treaty  and  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords. 

This  month.  Israel  will  withdraw  from  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Sinai  and  the  safety  it 
afforded  Israel.  Amid  great  anxiety  and  true 
national  trauma.  Israel  will  relinquish  the 
last  of  Its  alrbases.  settlements,  towns  and 
training  grounds  In  the  Slnal. 

No  one  can  predict  whether  the  dream  of 
peace  envisioned  by  Anwar  Sadat  and  Mena- 
chem  Begin  will  grow  into  a  peaceful  reality 
under  Egypt's  new  leadership.  Indeed,  there 
are  signs  already  that  Egypt  is  reluctant  to 
allow  peace  to  grow  fully.  Nevertheless,  the 
withdrawal  will  be  completed,  and  Israel 
will  be  militarily  weaker,  and  mayt>e  closer 
to  peace,  for  it. 

Thus,  let  no  one  charge  that  Israel  Is  ex- 
pansionist, recalcitrant,  or  Intransigent. 
When  offered  full  recognition  as  a  nation 
among  nations,  when  given  an  Arab  neigh- 
bor willing  to  make  peace.  Israel  will  carry 
out  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  achieve 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  when  Its  very  exist- 
ence Is  threatened,  when  Its  citizens  are 
denied  the  right  to  live  peaceful,  full  lives. 
Israel  will  take  every  measure  necessary  to 
protect  Its  security. 

Besides  the  price  In  security  Israel  will 
pay  by  withdrawing  from  the  Slnal  buffer, 
the  withdrawal  will  also  cost  Israel  an  esti- 
mated $17  billion  In  facilities.  Infrastruc- 
ture, oU  development,  and  Investment  left 
behind,  and  )5  billion  for  new  airfields, 
bases,  depots,  support  facilities  and  early 
warning  emplacements  that  must  be  recon- 
structed. 

The  cost  of  withdrawal  and  relocation  has 
been  paid  in  part  by  generous  U.S.  assist- 
ance, but  most  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  Is- 
rael's citizens  who  are  already  among  the 
highest  taxed  people  In  the  world. 

Israel's  people  also  bear  the  cost  for  an- 
other aspect  of  the  Camp  David  agreement, 
and  that  Is  in  the  search  for  a  solution  to 
the  Palestinian  Arab  problem  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Oaza.  The  Israeli  government  and 
people  do  not  seek  the  role  of  an  occupier  in 
these  territories.  The  territories  came  into 
Israeli  hands  as  a  result  of  Jordanian  ag- 
gression in  1967.  The  continued  Israeli  con- 
trol of  the  region  comes  only  partially  from 
a  desire  to  retain  the  unity  of  the  Land  of 
Israel  which  some  profess  and  the  fear  of 
surrendering  the  strategically  vital  high- 
grounds  that  once  gave  Arab  gunners  the 
ability  to  rain  death  and  shrapnel  upon  Is- 
rael's centers  of  population— a  fear  all  Israe- 
lis possess. 

The  control  also  comes  by  default,  from 
the  total  rejection  by  Jordan  and  the  PLO 
of  any  recognition,  negotiation  or  compro- 
mise with  Israel. 
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To  a  large  extent,  the  recent  rioting  in  the 
territories  reflecU  the  Jordanian  and  PLO 
attitudes  and  attempts  to  incite  the  territo- 
ries' Inhabitants. 

Attention  and  criticism  are  sometimes 
given  to  Jewish  life  on  the  once  Judenrein 
West  Bank.  But  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  cost  to  Israel  for  the  services  It  has 
extended  to  the  Arab  residents  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  The  SUte  Department  Re- 
porU  on  Human  Rights  for  the  last  three 
years  attest  to  the  rising  standard  of  living 
In  the  regions,  the  Increasing  agricultural 
yields,  the  Improved  health  care  and  higher 
educational  levels.  To  be  sure,  the  situation 
Is  far  from  Ideal,  but  In  the  absence  of  Jor- 
danian negotiators  caUed  for  at  Camp  David 
and  m  the  presence  of  PLO  terrorism  and 
Incitement  against  Israelis  civilians  and 
Arab  moderates,  alternatives  are  rare,  and 
the  Israeli  public  bears  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic costs. 

ISRAEL'S  ECOMOMY 

Thus.    Mr.    Chairman,    Israel    pays    for 
peace,  and  It  pays  for  defense. 

The  Middle  Blast  arms  race  has  a  direct 
and  devastating  impact  on  Israel's  economy. 
About  25  percent  of  Israel's  GNP  goes  to  de- 
fense, compared  to  approximately  six  per- 
cent In  the  United  SUtes.  Much  of  Israel's 
outstanding  debt  Is  for  repayment  of  de- 
fense related  loans.  . 
Following  earlier  withdrawals  from  Sinai. 
Israel  has  had  to  buy  Its  oil  from  Egypt  (at 
a  cost  of  $400-$500  million  per  year). 
Mexico  and  on  the  spot  market.  OPEC  oil 
has  been  shut  off  because  of  the  Arab  boy- 
cott and  Arab  pressures  on  non-Arab  OPEC 
members.  Once.  Israeli  oil  needs  were 
almost  totally  met  by  the  oil  from  the  Slnal 
fields.  Israel's  oil  Import  bill  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $2.5  billion— rough- 
ly equivalent  to  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill 
and  to  Israel's  projected  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

Israel  has  enacted  broad  and  stringent 
austerity  measures  that  have  helped  cut  Is- 
rael's Inflation  rnte  from  the  1980  high  of 
133  percent  to  approximately  100  percent  In 
1981  But  Israel's  foreign  debt  continues  to 
climb,  from  $15.5  billion  In  1979  to  $17.4  bil- 
lion In  1980  to  $18.2  billion  In  1981.  An  addi- 
tional deficit  of  $2-$2.5  billion  is  now  pro- 
jected for  1982. 

The  $2.5  billion  contained  in  this  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  will  help  alleviate 
much  of  the  strain  on  the  Israeli  economy, 
but  allow  me  to  remind  this  conunlttee  what 
it  also  does  for  our  own  U.S.  economy. 
Unlike  most  other  recipients.  Israel  wiU 
spend  all  the  funds  allocated  In  this  bill 
here  In  the  United  States.  Monies  granted 
and  borrowed  under  the  military  assistance 
program  are  spent  here,  and  Israel's  civilian 
imports  from  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  economic  aid 
Israel  is  to  receive.  The  results  are  more 
American  Jobs  and  exports,  and  a  stronger 
American  economy. 

The  $2.5  billion  Is  Indeed  generous,  but  we 
express  to  this  committee  our  concern  over 
the  Administration's  attempt  to  cut  $50  mil- 
lion In  FMS  forgiveness  and  $260  million  In 
ESF  grant  assistance  for  Fiscal  Year  1983 
recommended  by  this  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President.  We  urge  this  Committee  and 
Congress  to  block  this  effort. 

While  the  Administration  has  also  re- 
quested an  additional  $300  million  in  FMS 
toon  credlU  for  Israel,  none  of  this  amount 
Is  to  be  forgiven.  This  new  loan  authority  is 
Intended  to  help  finance  Israeli  aircraft  pur- 
chases that  were  made  necessary  by  the  new 


security  requirements  mandated  by  the  sale 
of  F-15  offensive  enchancement  equipment 
and  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  urge  this  Conunlttee  and  Congress  to 
forgive  the  entire  $300  million.  The  1982 
■•A.I.D.  Report  on  the  Israeli  Economy  and 
E>ebt  Repayment  Prospects "  sUtes  that 
each  $100  million  of  FMS  loans  costs  Israel 
$22.65  million  per  year  In  debt  service,  or 
more  than  $550  million  over  the  life  of  the 
loan.  Thus  the  loans  to  help  offset  the 
Saudi  arms  package  will  cost  Israel  about 
$1  6  billion.  Already  this  year  debt  service  to 
the  United  SUtes  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $800  million,  exceeding  the  toUl 
ESF  grant  assistance  Israel  receives  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman.  Israel  carmot 
afford  to  engage  in  a  war  of  economic  attri- 
tion against  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other 
Arab  confronUtion  sUtes— a  war  which  the 
Arabs  can  win  without  firing  a  shot.  Unless 
the  United  SUtes  provides  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel  on  terms  It  can  bear.  Israel 
wUl  simply  not  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase 
the  military  equipment  It  needs  to  offset 
the  sale  of  sophisticated  U.S..  European  and 
Soviet  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab 
confronUtion  sUtes.  The  failure  to  provide 
concessional  assistance  would  cast  serious 
doubt  on  our  commitment  to  preserve  Isra- 
el's quallUtive  edge,  as  promised  on  several 
occasions  by  President  Reagan  before  and 
after  the  AWACS  and  P-15  enhancement 
sale. 

The  form  this  additional  $300  million  as- 
sistance takes  will  send  an  important  politi- 
cal message  to  an  Increasingly  anxious 
Israel.  Newsvaeek,  In  Its  April  5  iasue,  for  In- 
stance, finds  a  political  "tilt"  in  the  fact 
that  the  Administration's  FY  1983  foreign 
aid  proposal  calls  for  higher  actual  outlays 
for  Egypt  than  for  Israel.  The  Administra- 
tion suspension  of  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding and  its  attempt  to  repeal  grant 
aid  will  also  be  seen  as  harmful  political  sig- 
nals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  Israel  must  bear 
a  greater  military  expenditure  burden  than 
before,  along  with  the  high  social,  political, 
security  and  economic  costs  of  the  Sinai 
withdrawal,  the  United  SUtes  should  be 
taking  actions  to  improve,  not  worsen,  that 
burden  and  which  strengthen,  not  call  into 
question,  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Israeli  security. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  take  these  fac- 
tors into  account  as  It  reviews  the  FY  1983 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  While  we  under- 
stand the  budgetary  constraints  under 
which  this  Committee  must  operate,  we  be- 
lieve this  issue  is  closely  tied  to  sUbility  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  future  hopes  for  a 
more  comprehensive  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  region— a  small  budgetary  price  to  pay. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


BEN  EATON'S  WISDOM 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
dear  friend  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  whose 
wisdom  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  during  the  many  years 
that  I  have  known  him.  His  name  is 
Ben  Eaton. 

Ben  is  now  retired  following  a  distin- 
guished career  as  an  official  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Reve- 
nue and  as  director  of  the  administra- 
tive services  division  of  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Health.  During  his 
career,  he  also  served  as  tax  advisor  to 
the   governments  of   Kabul  and  Af- 


ghanistan, and  as  administrative  advi- 
sor to  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty's mission  to  Peru. 

Ben  Eaton,  in  earlier  days,  could 
have  been  described  as  "sound  as  a 
dollar."  But  today,  with  the  dollar  in 
such  pathetic  shape,  he  is  a  lot  sound- 
er than  a  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day,  I  ran 
across  an  article  written  by  Ben  Eaton 
3  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  May 
27,  1979,  edition  of  The  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer.  The  headline  on  the  ar- 
ticle read,  "A  Call  for  Government  to 
'Live  Within  Its  Means'."I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  this  article  for  it 
proves  what  my  father  used  to  say- 
truth  is  eternal.  The  arithmetic  of  his 
message  has  changed,  but  not  its  good 
commonsense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  afore- 
mentioned article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

A  Call  for  Goverkment  to  "Live  Within 
Its  Means" 

(By  Ben  Eaton) 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  past  year 
about  the  urgency  of  a  balanced  federal 
budget,  and  the  compelling  need  for  a  dras- 
tic curUllment  of  expenditures.  I  join  many 
of  our  citizens  in  the  call  for  prompt  and 
forceful  action. 

We  are  confronted  with  many  serious 
issues,  domestic  and  foreign,  but  there  Is  no 
greater  peril  to  survival  of  this  nation,  as  we 
now  cherish  It,  than  the  dark  threat  of  fi- 
nancial and  economic  disaster  that  hangs 
over  us. 

What  has  brought  us  to  this  brink? 
Simply  sUted,  the  federal  government  has 
not  lived  within  Its  means  for  the  past  50 
years.  Sad  to  relate,  this  has  been  the  case 
In  not  only  periods  of  economic  distress  but 
of  great  prosperity. 

PRESSURE  GROUPS 

For  years,  spending  has  been  unbridled, 
yielding  to  pressure  groups  In  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  government  without  regard  to 
our  ability  to  pay,  or  at  least  to  devise  neces- 
sary Ux  structures  to  meet  the  costs.  The 
famous  Parkinson  Law  "that  expenditures 
rise  to  meet  Income"  has  been  far  exceeded 
and  become  obsolete,  as  "deficit  spending" 
has  been  a  way  of  life  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  examine  the  record: 

Our  national  debt  Is  now  approximately 
$800  billion  and  continues  to  mount  by  leaps 
and  bounds  each  year. 

In  1930,  this  debt  was  approximately  $16 
billion.  Defense  and  foreign  wars,  it  Is  true, 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  In  1960,  our  nation- 
al debt  had  reached  $288  billion.  It  Is  dis- 
tressing and  frightening  that  in  the  Interim 
since  1960  the  national  debt  has  Increased 
over  $500  billion. 

SELDOM  a  SURPLUS 

since  1935  there  has  been  a  surplus  in 
only  six  of  the  44  years.  "Deficit  spending " 
was  recorded  for  38  years  during  the  period 
of  1935-1978. 

Many  of  the  years  from  1935  show  very 
large  deficiU.  Samples:  for  1975.  $43  billion: 
1976.  $66  billion;  1977.  $48  billion:  1978.  $61 
billion.  (All  figures  are  approximate).  A 
large  deficit  Is  Imminent  for  1979. 
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This  continual  increase  in  federal  expendi- 
tures, beyond  revenues,  violates  the  funda- 
mentals of  fiscal  integrity. 

Manifestly,  rapid  inflation  was  a  factor, 
but  as  we  all  know,  inflation  feeds  on  exces- 
sive government  spending  over  income.  So 
inflation  has  become  a  "nightmare"  toward 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administrative 
leadership  of  both  parties  have  contributed. 

"DISMAL  TREND" 

A  few  figures  reveal  the  dismal  trend.  The 
appropriation  for  "education  and  services" 
in  1965  was  $2  billion,  in  1978  the  cost  was 
$27  billion:  "health  services '  in  1965  was  S2 
billion,  in  1978  it  was  $44  billion:  "income  se- 
curity" (general  retirement,  public  assist- 
ance, etc.)  in  1965  was  $26  billion,  in  1978  it 
was  $146  billion:  "national  defense"  in  1965 
was  $48  billion,  in  1978  it  was  $113  billion: 
"interest  on  public  debt"  in  1965  was  $10  bil- 
lion, in  1978  it  was  $42  billion  (all  approxi- 
mate figures). 

I  think  these  few  statistics  portray  an 
alarming  disregard  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Our  posture  in  national  defense  and  the 
heavy  financial  burden  that  has  gone  with 
it.  however,  is  understandable  (except  for 
the  reputed  waste  and  duplication)  in  view 
of  the  constant  threat  to  our  security. 

DISCIPLINE  URGED 

Surely,  somewhere  along  the  line,  wheth- 
er it  be  individuals,  families,  business  enter- 
prises, or  governmental  units,  we  must  face 
the  discipline  of  controlling  expenses  or  de- 
fault, as  did  Germany  some  years  ago. 

We  cannot  indefinitely  continue  to  sup- 
port a  large  segment  of  our  population  nor 
attempt  to  buy  the  support  and  loyalty  of 
many  countries  throughout  the  world, 
much  of  which  has  proven  to  be  "money 
down  the  drain." 

There  are  fine-spun  theories  about  our  ex- 
tensive spending  programs  and  our  national 
debt,  suggesting  that  it  is  not  really  a  grave 
problem,  that  the  federal  government  "can 
never  go  broke."  So  we  keep  piling  debt  on 
debt.  Commonsense  tells  us  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  this  philosophy. 

HISTORY  RECALLED 

Our  people  and  our  government  since  our 
founding  have  prided  themselves  on  finan- 
cial responsibility— on  living  within  our 
means,  on  sanctity  of  obligations.  We  abhor 
bankruptcy  unless  it  be  under  the  most  ex- 
treme circumstances. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  has  demon- 
strated for  many  years  the  basic  principle  of 
limiting  expenditures  to  revenue  collected. 
We  have  felt  so  strongly  about  this  bedrock 
policy  that  is  mandated  in  the  Executive 
Budget  Act. 


We  have  had  to  forego  spending  tempta- 
tions, new  programs  and  expansions.  But 
North  Carolina  has  had  over  the  years  good 
sound  government  in  which  our  people, 
businesses  and  financial  institutions  have 
had  confidence.  And  we  have  earned  great 
respect  elsewhere. 

NOT  so  DIFFERENT 

Although  the  federal  government  is  com- 
pelled to  function  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  from  the  states,  l>ecause  of  certain 
powers  and  obligations  such  as  national  de- 
fense, it  is  believed  that  its  role  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  the  fundamental  concept 
that  income  should  match  expenditures 
except  in  dire  emergencies. 

When  a  balanced  federal  budget  is  dis- 
cussed the  question  is  often  projected:  "A 
good  idea,  but  what  shall  we  cut?"  A  clear- 
cut  answer  as  to  specifics  is  not  easy. 

To  begin  with,  this  should  not  be  a  politi- 
cal issue,  nor  revolve  around  the  labels  of 
"liberal"  or  "conservative,"  as  the  long-run 
solution  is  so  strongly  tied  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

PET  PROJECTS 

There  should  be  no  room  for  "pet 
projects."  In  general,  it  is  urged  that  most 
of  government  should  \>e  substantially 
scaled  down.  Some  programs  should  be 
eliminated.  There  may  be  a  number  of 
costly  programs  which  should  not  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  first  place.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly worthy  national  objectives  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  consider  at  this  time. 

The  unweaned  habit  of  the  states  looking 
to  Uncle  Sam  is  due  for  a  change.  They 
must  shoulder  more  local  financial  obliga- 
tions, including  what  has  been  called  "reve- 
nue sharing,"  hastily  embarked  upon  by  the 
federal  government  some  few  years  ago. 

The  alternative  to  a  broad  curtailment  of 
federal  expenditures  would  be  the  restruc- 
turing of  our  tax  code  to  produce  substan- 
tial increases  in  revenue.  This  would  include 
new  tax  sources  and  much  needed  tax 
reform. 

SOUND  rOOTINC 

A  combination  of  a  sharp  reduction  In 
spending  and  significant  tax  revisions  is  be- 
lieved necessary  to  restore  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  a  sound  financial  footing.  These 
vital  issues  should  be  faced  without  delay. 

It  would  be  utter  folly  to  entertain  at  this 
time  a  plan  for  tax  reduction  or  tax  rebates. 
In  the  light  of  our  staggering  national  debt, 
such  a  course  of  action  would  be  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
resort  to  the  long-experimented  and  discred- 
ited theory  of  "spend  into  prosperity." 

If  we  do  not  call  a  halt  to  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  more  radical 


action  may  follow,  which  could  seriously 
threaten  our  cherished  institutions  and  our 
past  social  and  economic  gains. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  strong  and  insist- 
ent voice  from  the  people  will  be  convincing- 
ly heard  by  Congress  and  the  leadership  of 
the  nation,  which  will  generate  the  neces- 
sary action  to  begin  ^t  once  to  place  our  fi- 
nancial house  in  order. 

Let  us  establish  before  it  is  too  late  a  na- 
tional policy  of  restraint  by  clear  and  un- 
mistakable statutory  authority  for  a  firm 
standard  of  a  balanced  budget. 

(Source  of  statistics:  U.S.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.)* 


PROGRAM 


Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  has  asked  me  to  announce 
to  the  Senate  that  in  addition  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  20, 
TV  in  the  Senate,  which  has  already 
been  announced  for  Monday.  April  19, 
the  Senate  may  also  be  asked  to  con- 
sider S.  1630,  which  is  the  Criminal 
Code  bill. 

Is  there  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wish  to  say  anything 
further  today? 

Mr.  LONG,  Not  today. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  APRIL 
19,  1982 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate?  If  not.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
3:54  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday.  April  19.  1982.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  15.  1982: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-naiped  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10'.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  8034,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President. 

Oen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  243-32-9018FR 
U.S.  Air  Force. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  DD..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  praise  Him,  O  ye 
s.irvants  of  the  Lord.  Praise  the  Lord; 
for  the  Lord  is  good;  sing  praises  unto 
His  name;  for  it  is  pieo^anf.— Psalm 
135:  1  and  3. 

Lord  God  of  all  history,  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  all  peoples,  we  pray  for 
the  peace  of  the  nations.  We  pray  for 
the  leadership  of  England  and  Argen- 
tina that  confrontation  may  be  avoid- 
ed and  that  they  may  find  agreement 
and  a  friendly  outcome  to  their  situa- 
tion. We  pray  for  the  leadership  in  the 
nations  of  Central  America,  that  vio- 
lence may  cease  and  order  be  estab- 
lished between  and  within  the  nations. 

We  pray  for  a  resolution  to  the 
alienation  in  the  Middle  East,  for  all 
who  bear  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment. We  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jeru- 
salem. We  pray  for  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan, for  Iraq  and  Iran  and  all 
who  exercise  authority  in  those  lands. 
Gracious  Father,  we  pray  for  special 
wisdom  for  the  President,  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  and  all  who  serve 
with  them  in  their  effort  to  bring 
peace.  In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  FENCE  OR  AN  AMBULANCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem,  "A  Pence  or  an  Ambu- 
lance," by  Joseph  Malins  tells  the 
story  about  decisions,  and  demands.  It 
seems  that  they  never  leave  us  be. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Fence  or  an  Ambulance 
(By  Joseph  Malins) 
'Twas  a  dangerous  cliff,  as  they  freely  con- 
fessed. 
Though  to  walk  near  its  crest  was  so  pleas- 
ant; 
But  over  its  terrible  edge  there  had  slipped 
A  duke  and  full  many  a  peasant. 
So  the  people  said  something  would  have  to 

be  done, 
But  their  projects  did  not  at  all  tally; 
Some  said,  "Put  a  fence  su-ound  the  edge  of 

the  cliff," 
Some,  "An  ambulance  down  in  the  valley." 
But  the  cry  for  the  ambulance  carried  the 

day. 
For  it  spread  through  the  neighboring  city; 
A  fence  may  be  useful  or  not,  it  is  true. 
But  each  heart  became  brimful  of  pity 
For  those  who  slipped  over  that  dangerous 

cliff; 
And  the  dwellers  in  highway  and  alley 
Gave  pounds  or  gave  pence,  not  to  put  up  a 

fence. 
But  an  ambulance  down  in  the  valley. 
"For  the  cliff  is  all  right,  if  you're  careful." 

they  said. 
"And.  if  folks  even  slip  and  are  dropping. 
It  isn't  the  slipping  that  hurts  them  so 

much. 
As  the  shock  down  below  when  they're  stop- 
ping." 
So  day  after  day.  as  these  mishaps  occurred. 
Quick  forth  would  these  rescuers  sally 
To  pick  up  the  victims  who  fell  off  the  cliff. 
With  their  ambulance  down  in  the  valley. 
Then  an  old  sage  remarked:  "It's  a  marvel 

to  me 
That  people  give  far  more  attention 
To  repairing  results  than  to  stopping  the 

cause. 
When  they'd  much  better  aim  at  preven- 
tion. 
Let  us  stop  at  its  source  all  this  mischief," 

cried  he. 
"Come,  neighbors  and  friends,  let  us  rally; 
If  the  cliff  we  will  fence  we  might  almost 

dispense 
With  the  ambulance  down  in  the  valley. " 
"Oh,  he's  a  fanatic,"  the  others  rejoined, 
"Dispense  with  the  ambulance?  Never! 
He'd  dispense  with  all  charities,  too,  if  he 

could; 
No!  No!  We'll  support  them  forever. 
Aren't  we  picking  up  folks  just  as  fast  as 

they  fall? 
And  shall  this  man  dlcUte  to  us?  Shall  he? 
Why  should  people  of  sense  stop  to  put  up  a 

fence. 
While  the  ambulance  works  In  the  valley?" 
But  a  sensible  few,  who  are  practical  too, 
Will   not  bear  with  such  nonsense  much 

longer; 
They  believe  that  prevention  Is  better  than 

cure. 
And  their  party  will  soon  be  the  stronger. 


Encourage   them    then,   with    your   purse, 

voice,  and  pen. 
And  while  other  philanthropists  dally. 
They  will  scorn  all  pretense  and  put  up  a 

stout  fence 
On  the  cliff  that  hangs  over  the  valley. 
Better  guide  well  the  young  than  reclaim 

them  when  old. 
For  the  voice  of  true  wisdom  Is  calling, 
"To  rescue  the  fallen  is  good,  but  'tis  best 
To  prevent  other  people  from  falling." 
Better  close  up  the  source  of  temptation 

and  crime 
Than  deliver  from  dungeon  or  galley; 
Better  put  a  strong  fence  round  the  top  of 

the  cliff 
Than  an  ambulance  down  In  the  valley. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
after  the  execution  of  the  time  or  the 
yielding  back  of  the  time  allocated  to 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  and  the  absence  of  any  special 
orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness which  will  extend  not  later  than  1 
p.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

senate  RESOLtmON  20— AMENDMENT  NO.  1244 

At  the  close  of  morning  business,  the 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  Senate 
Resolution  20,  at  which  time  the  pend- 
ing question  will  be  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  being  print- 
ed amendment  No.  1244. 

S.  1630 

It  is  expected,  Mr.  President,  that 
during  this  day  the  Senate  will  contin- 
ue with  debate  on  the  Randolph 
amendment.  It  is  not  clear  that  a  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  Randolph 
amendment  can  he  reached  during  the 
day  today. 

It  is  hoped  that  if  we  do  not  reach  a 
final  disposition  or  a  vote  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Randolph  amendment 
today,  that  consent  can  be  obtained  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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Criminal   Code   bill.   Calend&r   Order 
No.  427.  S.  1630. 

If  we  do  that,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Senate  to  only  engage 
In  opening  and  preliminary  statements 
and  not  to  dispose  of  any  issues  nor 
have  any  votes  on  that  matter  today. 

The  Criminal  Code  bill  is  one  that 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  fear, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  start  on  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  So  Senators  are  on  notice, 
and  especially  those  who  are  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  both  Senate  Resolution  20 
and  S.  1630.  that  at  some  time  during 
the  day  today,  assimiing  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  get  to  a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to 
the  Randolph  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  20  today,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  at  least  begin  on  the  Criminal 
Code  bill  debate  without  any  votes  on 
that  item. 

OROKR  FOR  RXCKSS  DMTtL  10:30  A.M.  TOMORKOW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.  l«8a— THK  irnCLXAJi  WASTE  DISPOSAL  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
add  at  some  time  this  week,  in  addi- 
tion to  Senate  Resolution  20  and  S. 
1630,  the  Criminal  Code  bill.  I  would 
hope  it  might  be  possible  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nuclear  waste 
disposal  bill.  S.  1682.  I  have  not  con- 
sulted with  the  principals  involved  in 
that  matter,  but  I  wish  to  Identify 
that  as  one  item  I  would  like  to  take 
up  this  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  May  I  inquire,  is  there  any  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  time  at  this  moment? 
I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition. 

I  have  only  one  other  matter,  then, 
Mr.  President. 


SWEARING  IN  CEREMONY  OP 
SENATOR-DESIGNATE  BRADY 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  remind  Members  that 
on  tomorrow  at  approximately  11  a.m. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  our  new  colleague.  Sena- 
tor-designate Brady.  All  Members  are 
urged  to  be  in  attendance  at  that  time 
so  that  we  may  receive  our  new  col- 
league appropriately. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  it  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MINORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BAKER 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  take  the  majority  leader's 
time,  although  I  thank  him  for  offer- 
ing it  to  me. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Then  I  yield  it  back. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  leaves  the  floor.  I  think  it  was  a 
very  interesting  weekend.  As  I  picked 
up  Time  magazine  today,  on  the  cover 
of  Time  magazine  was  a  portrait  of  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  unchar- 
acteristic only  because  he  was  unsmil- 
ing. But  that  was  taken  care  of  by  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  which  had  a  really  smiling 
picture  of  the  majority  leader.  It  was  a 
beautiful  picture. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  as  my  predeces- 
sor in  the  Senate,  Joe  McCarthy,  used 
to  say,  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  for  March  1982,  with  an- 
other fine  picture  of  our  majority 
leader. 

I  was  in  town  this  weekend— It  is  the 
only  Sunday  I  have  spent  in  Washing- 
ton in  about  a  year— and  I  saw  the  pro- 
gram "Pace  the  Nation."  The  guest,  of 
course,  was  Senator  Howard  Bakkr, 
and  he  did  us  proud.  He  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job.  I  think  the  questioners  were 
about  as  quick  and  as  sharp  and  as 
tough  as  I  have  seen  them.  I  have 
been  on  that  program  a  few  times,  and 
I  have  watched  it  often,  but  I  think 
they  did  a  great  job.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  electrifying  programs  I  have 
seen,  and  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  get  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
if  they  want  to  review  a  really  master- 
ful performance  by  our  leader.  It  made 
me  proud  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    I    am    happy   to 

yield.       

Mr.  BAKER.  Modesty  forbids  me  to 
reply  seriously  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  except  to  say  that  after  I 
saw  the  picture  on  the  front  of  the 
New  York  Times  I  was  sure  that  what 
was  inside  had  to  be  better,  but  then  I 
read  It. 

Seriously,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing, as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  pointed  out,  with  some  promi- 
nence on  national  publications,  but  it 
is  an  unaccustomed  honor  to  me,  and  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say  except  to 
hope  that  I  survive  that  exposure  and 
those  comments. 

On  the  question  of  the  program  yes- 
terday. I  have  to  confess  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  that  I  enjoy  those  pro- 
grams. I  really  do.  I  think  "Face  the 
Nation"  does  an  extraordinarily  good 
job.  It  is  a  good  format.  It  is  uninter- 
rupted by  commercials  for  the  entire 
period,  and  it  gives  you  a  chance  to 
proceed  on  a  particular  line  of  ques- 
tioning for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 
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But  the  Senator  is  right,  there  were 
tough  questions.  And  If  he  thinks  it 
appeared  to  be  electric,  he  should  have 
felt  the  way  I  felt  sitting  there  and 
trying  to  answer  those  questions. 

The  Senator  is  most  kind  to  make 
these  references.  I  am  extremely 
grateful  and  humble  that  he  would 
wish  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 


WHAT  DID  YOU  DO  TO  PREVENT 
NUCLEAR  WAR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Sometimes.  Mr. 
President,  we  learn  from  experience. 
We  learn  from  what  great  opportuni- 
ties we  have  missed  in  life- if  only  we 
had  had  the  perfect  20-20  hindsight 
that  only  knowledge  of  an  event  that 
has  already  happened  can  give  us. 

So  here  is  a  question  for  all  of  us. 
Suppose  a  full-scale  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  break  out  at  6 
o'clock  tonight.  And  suppose  you,  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  happened  to 
be  down  a  coal  mine  somewhere  with 
plenty  of  food,  water,  and  fresh  air. 
You  learned  about  the  catastrophe 
and  stayed  put  for  6  months.  Then 
you  came  out  to  discover  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  destroyed  as  organized  societies. 
Half  our  people  were  dead.  Half  their 
people  were  dead. 

And  the  survivors  were  stumbling 
around  in  a  steaming,  radioactive 
rubble.  Furthermore,  you  learn  that 
even  outside  the  two  former  great  su- 
perpower countries,  little  remains 
except  mutilated  and  dying  people, 
suffering  the  horrible  complications  of 
intense  radioactive  exposure. 

What  would  you  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  believe  you  should  have  done 
to  prevent  it? 

Let  us  think  about  It. 
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FORTY  DAYS  OF  MUSA  DAGH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
film  "Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh"  is  to 
premiere  on  April  30  at  the  Academy 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  According  to  the 
Armenian  Weekly,  the  first  showing  of 
the  film  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
67th  anniversary  of  the  1915  Turkish 
massacre  of  Armenians,  observed  on 
AprU  24. 

After  this  showing  the  film  will  be 
distributed  to  other  cities  with  large 
Armenian  populations. 

Based  on  Franz  Werfel's  book  of  the 
same  title,  the  film  depicts  a  particu- 
lar siege  that  occurred  during  the  1915 
massacre.  Musa  Dagh  was  the  scene  of 
a  battle  between  the  local  Armenians 
and  invading  Turkish  troops.  On  the 
40th  day  of  fighting,  with  supplies  de- 
pleted, the  Armenians  were  rescued  by 
a  unit  of  the  French  Navy. 


As  the  Armenian  Weekly's  reviewer 
writes: 

The  'Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh"  Is  sure  to 
become  a  motion  picture  classic,  an  epic  film 
of  brutality,  persecution,  strength,  courage 
and  the  undying  spirit  of  fallen  Armenians 
who  became  martyrs  In  the  first  genocide  of 
the  century. 

As  the  reviewer  points  out,  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  was  the  first  of  the 
century,  but  it  was  not  the  last.  Mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  the  victims 
of  genocide  during  the  20th  century, 
and  there  is  no  end  In  sight. 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century, 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  by 
the  United  States  looms  as  an  unful- 
filled obligation.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleagues:  What  prevents  you 
from  ratifying  the  Genocide  Treaty 
today?  WIU  it  take  another  genocide 
with  proportions  of  the  Armenian 
massacre  to  convince  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  treaty  which  declares  geno- 
cide a  crime  punishable  under  interna- 
tional law? 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quonmi.  ^^^^    ,^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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The  President  has  recognized  that  a 
great  deterrent  force,  without  project- 
ed arms  reduction,  is  insufficient.  Last 
fall,  he  advanced  a  bold  proposal  for 
eliminating  theater  nuclear  weapons 
from     Europe.     In.   last     Saturday's 


time  is  ripe  for  this  body  to  consider 
and  deliberate  upon  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress concurrent  resolution  urging 
President  Reagan  to  act  now  to  con- 
vene a  full-scale  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  summit 
meeting  on  nuclear  arms  reduction. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  1  p.m..  during  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 81-RELATING  TO 
SUMMIT  MEETING  TO  REDUCE 
RISKS  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  a  sense  of  Congress  concur- 
rent resolution  that  President  Reagan 
should  promptly  proceed  to  plan  and 
hold  a  siunmit  conference  with  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  the  risks 
of  nuclear  war  and  seek  control  and 
reduction  of  nuclei  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  today,  it  is  not 
too  early  for  President  Reagan  and 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  to  Initiate 
plans  for  a  full-scale  summit  meeting 
on  nuclear  arms  reduction. 

Next  week,  the  Senate  is  scheduled 
to  decide,  after  extensive  advice  from 
the  executive  branch,  how  much  to  au- 
thorize for  fiscal  year  1983  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense.  In  the  his- 
toric partnership  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate In  turn  for  the  Senate  to 
offer  its  advice  on  prospective  treaties 
for  arms  control.  In  this  context,  the 


As  a  college  student  In  1951.  writing 
my  senior  thesis  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  I  was  impressed  with  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill's  famous  dictum  about 
Soviet  foreign  policy:  "It  Is  a  riddle 
wrapped  In  a  mystery  Inside  an 
enigma."  ,  ^ 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  seen 
powerful  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  and  Is  Interest- 
ed In  arms  reduction,  as  I  have  person- 
ally observed  our  Minuteman  missiles 
in  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.;  the  B-1 
Bomber  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base; 
the  nuclear  missiles  on  a  Poseidon  sub- 
marine In  Charleston,  S.C;  the  ad- 
vance laser  techniques  at  TRW  In  Los 
Angeles;  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand in  Omaha. 

Day     before     yesterday.     President 
Reagan  said  there  would  be  no  winner 
in  a  nuclear  war.  I  agree.  When  each 
nation  has  sufficient  nuclear  force  to 
destroy  the  other  nation,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  superiority,  even  though 
one  nation  may  have  a  larger  arsenal. 
The  debate  on  superiority  or  parity  be- 
longs to  the  era  between  the  dinosaurs 
and  conventional  warfare.  In  the  nu- 
clear age,  all  nations  are  inferior  as 
that  term  must  be  realistically  defined 
to  mean  that  any  nation  Is  subject  to 
destruction  by  the  force  of  another 
nation.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  inferior  to 
the  United  States— the  United  SUtes 
is  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may 
not  be  long,  as  that  term  Is  now  de- 
fined, before  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  inferior 
to  the  likes  of  Iraq  or  Libya. 

In  last  Saturday's  radio  address. 
President  Reagan  said  the  United 
States  would  not  be  ready  for  arms 
talks  until  we  are  stronger.  I  respect- 
fully disagree.  Starting  to  talk  and 
continuing  to  acquire  strength  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Just  as  we  should 
not  wait  to  become  stronger,  we 
should  not  wait  to  talk.  President 
Reagan  has  correctly  noted  that  if  we 
wait  to  become  stronger,  it  may  be  too 
late.  Similarly,  if  we  wait  to  start  talk- 
ing, it  may  be  too  late. 

In  his  Saturday  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

If  steps  are  not  taken  to  modernize  our  de- 
fenses, the  United  SUtes  will  progressively 
lose  the  ability  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  employing  force  and  threat*  of  force 
against  us  and  against  our  allies. 

With  that.  I  agree.  Last  year,  I 
joined  with  an  overwhelming  Senate 
majority  in  voting  for  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  MX  missUe.  and  the  President's 
overaU  strengthened  military  budget. 
While  there  must  be  a  continuing 
close  analysis  on  military  spending, 
like  all  Government  spending,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  the  I>resldent's 
call  for  a  strong  defense  budget. 


speech  he  said: 

So  to  those  who  protest  nuclear  war.  I  can 
only  say  I  am  with  you. 

Across  the  face  of  the  Earth,  the 
voices  of  protest  against  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war  are  growing.  In  June  of  1980. 
I  heard  the  European  delegates  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  Luxem- 
bourg urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify 
SALT  II.  Last  year  In  Munich,  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Assembly  was 
besieged  by  the  local  residents  protest- 
ing the  nuclear  buildup  In  Europe. 

During  the  Easter  recess.  I  heard 
protests  against  the  arms  race  across 
Pennsylvania   in   meetings   with   stu- 
dents, bluecollar  workers,  business  ex- 
ecutives, and  senior  citizens.  A  student 
eloquently    expressed    the    universal 
fear:  "We  could  all  be  blown  up  walk- 
ing down  the  street  someday,  or  sleep- 
ing some  night  without  any  warning." 
A    young    lawyer   said    simply:    "We 
should  not  Incinerate  ourselves."  I  ex- 
pressed the  same  concern  in  a  high 
school  oration  in   1964  saying:  "The 
atomic  age  is  here  to  stay.  The  ques- 
tion  is    Are   we?'"   The   years   have 
passed;  but  the  same  question  persists. 
Not  a  day  passes  without  a  deluge  of 
mall  on  this  subject. 

That  chorus  urges  us  to  proceed  to 
talk.  We  now  await  only  the  signal 
from  the  soloist,  the  President,  to  pro- 

The  United  States  has  one  weapon 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  match: 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  Some  say 
that  his  toughness  and  tenacity  are 
worth  a  phalanx  of  nuclear  weapons. 
All  agree,  even  his  most  vocal  and  vo- 
ciferous critics,  that  he  is  the  great 
communicator.  He  has  succeeded  not 
only  in  charming  but  also  in  persuad- 
ing world  leaders  from  Ottawa  to 
Cancun  to  Washington. 

President  Reagan's  unique  talents 
should  be  used  now.  Just  as  former 
President  Nixon,  who  has  a  strong 
record  against  communism,  was 
uniquely  qualified  to  take  the  lead  In 
recognizing  Red  China,  President 
Reagan  has  the  special  standing  to 
lead  on  arms  reductions. 

Some  reasons  can  always  be  ad- 
vanced for  delaying  summit  talks.  The 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  In  De- 
cember of  1979  was  said  to  have  pre- 
cluded Senate  debate  and  further  con- 
sideration of  SALT  II.  The  declaration 
of  martial  law  In  Poland  in  December 
of  1981  stymied  disarmament  talks  in 
Switzerland. 

President  Reagan  had  suggested 
meeting  Soviet  President  Brezhnev  to 
discuss  arms  reduction  this  summer  at 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
President  Brezhnev  has  now  countered 
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with  a  proposal  for  a  first  meeting  in  a 
neutral  third  country.  The  details  are 
less  important.  What  is  critical  is  that 
the  meeting  be  a  full-scale  summit  on 
nuclear  arms  reduction  with  appropri- 
ate preparations  and  agenda  and  that 
it  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible. 

There  is  no  time  like  the  present  to 
proceed.  Whatever  problems  may 
exist,  now  is  the  best  moment  to  begin 
to  talk  or  plan  to  talk,  given  our  own 
nuclear  power,  the  personal  strength 
of  our  leader— President  Reagan— and 
the  force  of  world  public  opinion 
behind  arms  reduction  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  14,  1982.  I 
wrote  the  President  in  anticipation  of 
submitting  this  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  April  14,  1982, 
to  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD.  as  follows: 

U.S.  SXNATK, 

CoMMrrm  ow  thk  Jitdiciahy. 
Washington.  B.C..  April  14.  1982. 
The  Prxsiobnt. 
The  WhiU  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRraiDmr:  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  act  now  to  Initiate  a  full-scale 
siuTunit  meeting  with  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
stop  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

In  my  view,  such  negotiations  can  only  be 
successfully  started  with  your  personal  lead- 
ership. 

Leadership  on  lesser  Issues  can  safely  be 
left  to  others.  Indeed,  resolution  of  all  the 
other  national  issues  will  not  suffice  if  the 
momentum  toward  nuclear  war  Is  not  re- 
versed. There  is  simply  no  more  important 
issue  facing  the  world  today. 

The  meeting  you  announced  you  are  seek- 
ing with  President  Brezhnev  at  the  United 
Nations  in  June  would  provide  a  good  start. 
This  initial  meeting  could  be  followed  by 
further  direct  talks  later  this  summer,  or  at 
the  earliest  practical  time. 

With  current  world  tensions  higher  than 
anytime  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  talks 
involving  only  Ambaasadors  and  Generals 
would  IneviUbly  be  too  cautious  and  too 
slow.  Once  the  basic  framework  for  an 
agreement  has  been  established,  other  offi- 
cials and  technical  experts  can  negotiate  the 
detalU  necessary  to  conclude  and  Implement 
an  agreement. 

Just  as  President  Nixon  was  the  one 
person  who  could  advocate  recognizing  Red 
China,  given  apprehensions  about  Red 
China  and  his  unassailable  record  of  anti- 
communism,  you  possess  the  unique  leader- 
ship capability  and  credibility  to  make 
meaningful  progress  on  this  issue. 

The  dangers  of  nuclear  war  will  increase 
with  delay.  In  fact,  the  risk  of  Inaction  may 
already  have  surpassed  the  risks  Inherent  In 
Initiating  negotiations  on  nuclear  arms. 
Crisis  communications,  strategic  sUblllty 
and  arms  reductions  head  the  agenda  which 
must  be  addressed  now. 

Negotiations  now  would  be  timely  and 
could  be  productive.  The  Soviets  have  seen 
our  determination  to  respond  to  their  build- 
up of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  systems  In 
action  taken  last  year  to  go  forward  with 
the  B-1  bomber  and  MX  missile.  There  Is 
much  evidence  that  our  present  nuclear  de- 


terrent Is  still  strong,  sure,  and  sufficient. 
Therefore,  we  are  able  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  substantial  strength.  If  not  supe- 
riority. 

Whatever  Increases  In  vulnerability  may 
occur  later  In  the  decade,  our  MInuteman 
missiles  and  B-52  bombers  can  still  reliably 
wreak  sufflcent  destruction  on  Soviet  Indus- 
try, cities,  and  military  bases  to  deter  a 
Soviet  pre-emptive  strike.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  such  strength  based  on  my 
recent  meetings  with  officials  at  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  Headquarters  and  bases  in 
North  OakoU  and  California. 

In  any  event,  our  33  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marines will  remain  invulnerable  for  the 
next  two  decades.  Each  submarine  can  deliv- 
er greater  destructive  power  than  all  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Germany  In  World  War 
II.  Prom  discussions  with  Navy  officials  last 
Saturday  at  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  base 
In  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  submarines,  which  carry 
nearly  5,000  warheads,  (each  more  powerful 
than  the  Hiroshima  Bomb)  could  deliver 
them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  devastate 
the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  this  one  leg  of 
the  strategic  triad  alone  seems  a  sufficient 
deterrent  against  Soviet  strategic  attack. 

I  hope  you  will  personally  review  these 
matters. 

I  believe  that  once  you  have  studied  the 
pertinent  facts  and  arguments,  your  unique 
personal  capabilities  will  enable  you  to  suc- 
ceed where  no  one  else  has  In  moving  the 
world  away  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Sincerely, 

Arlxr  Spbctkr. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
dated  April  15.  1982.  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  asking  for  support 
of  this  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SXHATK. 

Washington.  D.C,  April  15,  1982. 

Dear  Coluagux:  Nuclear  war  and  arms 
control  clearly  are  the  two  most  urgent 
Issues  facing  our  government— and  the 
entire  world.  Given  the  Increased  changes  of 
nuclear  war  breaking  out,  I  believe  that  the 
President  should  act  now  to  Initiate  a  full- 
scale  summit  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders  In 
order  to  reduce  the  frightful  risk  of  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust.  A  summit  now  is  also  needed 
to  stop  costly  escalation  of  the  arms  race.  I 
have  written  to  the  President  with  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Under  current  conditions,  I  believe  negoti- 
ations can  neither  be  started  nor  concluded 
successfully,  except  under  the  Presidents 
personal  direction.  Therefore,  I  Intend  to 
offer  the  attached  Resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
himself  take  charge.  I  would  be  most 
pleased  with  your  co-sponsorship  which 
would  convey  the  Intended  message  Immedi- 
ately. 

The  President  has  already  Indicated  he  Is 
hoping  to  meet  with  President  Brezhnev  at 
the  United  Nations  in  June.  That  would 
provide  a  good  start  for  negotiations.  This 
Initial  meeting  could  then  be  followed  by 
further  direct  talks  later  thU  Summer. 

With  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  higher  now  than  any- 
time since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  tra- 
ditional procedure  of  starting  talks  at  the 
level  of  Ambassadors  and  Generals  simply  Is 


not  sufficient.  Besides.  President  Reagan 
has  extraordinary  capabilities  for  this  task. 
Just  as  President  Nixon  was  the  one  person 
who  could  advocate  recognizing  Red  China, 
given  apprehensions  about  Red  China  and 
his  unassailable  record  of  anti-conununlsm. 
President  Reagan  possesses  the  unique 
credibility  on  this  issue.  Last  Pall,  he  made 
a  bold  proposal  on  eliminating  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  In  Europe.  The  Resolution 
wUI  facilitate  expanding  that  proposal  to 
cover  all  regions  and  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Negotiations  now  would  be  timely  and 
therefore  could  be  productive.  The  Congress 
demonstrated  our  country's  determination 
to  respond  to  the  Soviet  Unions  build-up  of 
strategic  forces  by  its  decision  last  year  to 
go  forward  with  the  B-1  bomber  and  MX 
missile.  There  Is  also  much  evidence  that 
our  present  nuclear  deterrent  Is  still  strong, 
sure,  and  sufficient.  Therefore,  we  are  able 
to  negotiate  now  from  a  position  of  substan- 
tial strength,  though  perhaps  not  superiori- 
ty. It  is  illusory  to  delay  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol talks  In  the  hope  that  we  could  soon 
regain  the  clear  superiority  we  had  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Resolution  does  not  attempt  to  detail 
a  proposal  or  resolve  Issues  concerning  the 
timing  or  emphasis  on  freezing  armaments 
as  opposed  to  reducing  them.  These  matters 
would  best  be  determined  In  due  course  by 
the  President  In  consultation  with  his  advi- 
sors and  the  Congress.  What  Is  needed  Is  to 
get  negotiations  started. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter.  You  may  contact  Paul  Michel  (224- 
9017)  If  you  wish  to  co-sponsor  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Arlkn  Specter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  the  proposed  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  Con.  Res.  81 

Whereas,  a  general  nuclear  war  could 
cause  the  death  or  mutilation  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people; 

Whereas,  a  general  nuclear  war  would 
cause  damage  to  the  environment  of  an  un- 
known, unimaginable  and  unprecedented 
kind  and  degree: 

Whereas,  many  survivors  would  later, 
after  suffering  extraordinary  agony,  die  of 
radiation  poisoning,  .disease,  overexposure 
to  the  elements,  starvation,  or  other  such 
causes: 

Whereas,  the  odds  of  general  nuclear  war 
breaking  out  Increase  vastly,  and  perhaps 
uncontrollably,  upon  Initiation  of  major 
hostilities  or  use,  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances, of  nuclear  weapons: 

Whereas,  recent  development  of  nuclear 
arms  that  are  capable  of  destroying  such 
arms  In  the  possession  of  rival  nations  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  a  pre-emptive  nu- 
clear strike: 

Whereas,  numerous  nations  already  pos- 
sess nuclear  arms  and  many  others  may 
soon  get  them: 

Whereas,  even  local  or  regional  conflicts 
or  terrorist  Incidents  could  escalate.  Involv- 
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Ing  the  super-powers  and  leading  to  general 
nuclear  war; 

Whereas,  once  launched,  even  If  by  error 
or  accident,  strategic  nuclear  missiles 
cannot  be  recalled  but  proceed  to  pre-as- 
slgned  targets  and  explode; 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Concurring),  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  act  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
convene  a  summit  meeting  with  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nucle- 
ar war  from  any  cause  and  establish  ways 
and  means  for  better  controlling  and  reduc- 
ing nuclear  arms. 


Mr,  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
I  may  proceed  as  If  in  morning  busi- 
ness,   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield  for  a 
moment? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  remarkable 

back  in  1946,  I  think  he  said  1946 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  did.     ''■ 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  36  years  ago.  he 
said  the  question  is,   "Are  we  here  to 
stay?"  That  was  36  years  ago. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  We 
have  a  test  ban  treaty.  We  have  SALT 
I.  But  it  is  very,  very  inadequate.  It  is 
Just  pitiful  when  you  consider  the  col- 
losal   threat  that   this   represents   to 
human  life,  let  alone  the  existence  of 
our  country,  everything  we  hold  dear. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  a  very,  very  important 
statement  this  morning.  I   have  not 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  his  concurrent 
resolution.  I  am  anxious  to  read  to  it. 
He  points  out.  as  I  understand  it. 
that  the  time  to  start  talking  is  now, 
just  as  promptly  as  possible.  He  calls 
for  a  full-scale  summit  with  both  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President    of    the    Soviet    Union    in- 
volved.  As   I   take   it.   he   will   work 
toward  reducing  nuclear  weapons  on 
both  sides.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  It  is. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  toward  pre- 
venting  any   further   buildup   in   the 
future.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  My  thrust  Is  to  have 
a  full-scale  summit  which  would  carry 
out  President  Reagan's  Einnounced 
policy  of  strategic  arms  reduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is 
most  Important.  I  congratulate  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  Once 
again  he  has  shown  real  leadership 
.and  has  made  a  proposal  which  I  think 
people  throughout  this  country  will 
support. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
those  very  generous  remarks. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.     PROXMIRE     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER..  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
role. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  364-EX- 
PRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
EFFORTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  TO  RECLAIM  THE 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  calls  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  condemn  the 
illegal  Invasion  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
by  military  forces  of  Argentina  and  to 
take  other  steps. 

The  point  of  this  resolution  is  to  try 
to  get  a  hearing  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  this  matter,  or  to 
get  a  full  briefing  on  what  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  doing  and  what  U.S. 
foreign  policy  Interests  are  In  that 
area  of  the  world. 

That  conflict  Is  now  over  2  weeks  old 
and  there  has  been  very  little  congres- 
sional involvement.  In  fact,  17  days 
have  passed,  and  we  do  not  have  an 
expression  of  Congress.  So  whether 
this  resolution  should  be  the  expres- 
sion or  whether  there  should  be  some 
other  expression  by  the  Congress,  I 
think  It  Is  very  appropriate  that  the 
matter  be  fully  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  that 
Congress  takes  the  back  seat  too  often 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  It 
is  my  strongest  feeling  that  we  do 
need  to  have  a  hearing,  or  at  least  a 
formal  briefing.  If  It  must  be  under  a 
classified  basis,  fine.  But  I  do  think 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  find 
out  what  U.S.  foreign  policy  Interests 
are  In  our  relationships  with  both  Ar- 
gentina and  Britain,  where  our  nation- 
al interest  lies,  and  in  what  direction 
we  should  proceed. 

I  have  become  somewhat  Impatient 
with  the  negotiations  and  the  activi- 
ties of  Secretary  Halg,  because,  very 
frankly.  In  Congress  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  in  foreign  policy,  and  part 
of  the  purpose  of  my  resolution  is  to 
try  to  force  a  consideration  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  this 
important  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  any  time 
I  have. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  congres- 
sional participation  in  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  Congress  should  be  Involved  in 
day-to-day  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  or  anything  of  that  sort? 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  No,  that  Is  not  my 
position.  I  might  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  that 
that  Is  not  the  Intent  of  my  remarks, 
but,  rather,  I  do  think  it  very  appro- 
priate for  us  to  know  what  commit- 
ments the  Secretary  of  State  is 
making.  If  any,  and  for  the  appropri- 
ate committees  to  know,  and  I  would 

extend  that 

Mr,  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Does  that  mean  that  things 
communicated  in  confidence  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  government 
in  London,  by  the  government  in 
Buenos  Aires,  should  be  made  known 
to  Congress? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  certainly  think, 
for  example,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  be  aware  If  there 
are  new  conmiitments  being  made. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  some  foreign  policy  matters  have 
to  be  conducted  In  a  spirit  of  confiden- 
tiality, not  because  that  Is  the  desire 
of  the  United  States,  but  because  It  Is 
the  desire  of  the  governments  In- 
volved? Particularly,  the  United  States 
is  performing  the  role  of  honest 
broker.  Is  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
forced  to  reveal  to  the  Congress  some- 
thing that  was  communicated  to  him 
In  a  confidential  environment  by 
either  the  government  in  London  or 
the  government  In  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Certainly  I  am  not 
advocating  public  disclosure  of  confi- 
dential information,  but  our  security 
methods  in  Congress  should  be  suffi- 
cient that  the  key 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  do  not  yield.  Let 
me  complete  my  answer  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  because  he  raises  a 
good  point. 

This  dispute  Is  now  17  days  old.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  traveling 
back  and  forth  from  London  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  here.  In  my  concept 
of  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy, 
certainly  Congress  should  have  a  part. 
Too  often  we  have  just  been  reacting. 
I  have  contended  that  In  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  we  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  reacting  and  complaining 
rather  than  being  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  policy.  In  this  particular 
dispute,  it  appears  to  me— and  maybe 
the  Senator  from  Texas  can  correct 
me— that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  traveling  back  and  forth  negoti- 
ating without  keeping  leaders  of  Con- 
gress very  well  informed.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  perhaps  can 
shed  some  light  on  this.  Has  he  been 
briefed  on  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  not  been  In  on 
the  Intelligence  briefings,  but  the  fact 
is  than  we  must  consider  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  and  that  is  he  Is  playing 
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the  role  of  honest  broker.  He  Is  not 
proceeding  to  negotiate  an  American 
position  but  simply  trying  to  reconcile 
differing  positions  between  two  coun- 
tries that  we  regard  as  friendly  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  inimical 
to  the  effective  performance  of  that 
fimction  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
than  to  force  him  to  reveal  all  aspects 
of  these  delicate  negotiations,  in 
which  we  are  a  third  party,  between 
two  governments  that  are  on  the  verge 
of  confrontation. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  very  often 
congressionaJ  intervention  has  had  dis- 
astrous consequences.  We  lodt  Angola 
because  of  congressional  intervention. 
We  lost  Southeast  Asia  because  the 
Congress  refused  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  Paris  accords.  We  could  cite  other 
instances.  There  is  a  good  case  to  be 
made  for  a  little  less  congressional 
Intervention,  because,  in  fact  foreign 
policy  is  made  by  a  President  elected 
by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Domestic  legislation  is  made  by  shift- 
ing coalitions  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen reflecting  regional  interests. 
When  that  comes  to  play  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  it  can  have  a  disas- 
trous result. 

For  example,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  Turkish  embargo  was  in  error;  it 
did  not  enhance  our  position  at  all 
with  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  it  minimized 
the  ability  of  Turkey  to  meet  their 
NATO  commitments— a  country,  by 
the  way,  that  remained  in  the  alliance 
and  performed  all  it£  NATO  func- 
tions—by virtue  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  strong  domestic  considerations  in- 
volved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  impacted  ad- 
versely on  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  negotiate  a  settlement  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  negotiations  were  on  the 
verge  of  success  when  Congress  inter- 
vened. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  review  the  history  of 
what  has  happened  here.  Congress 
cannot  be  Involved  in  the  day-to-day 
business  of  negotiating  with  foreign 
powers.  Congress  is  not  elected  by  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  President  is. 
That  should  be  a  primary  function  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  friend  from 
Texas  will  yield,  we  could  have  a  great 
debate  here  as  to  the  way  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  formulated.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  examples  he  cites  I  would  argue 
partially  the  other  way.  For  example, 
I  served  in  the  Army  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  I  happen  to  believe  that 
it  was  appropriate  for  Congress  to  get 
Involved  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  he 
agrees  with  the  result  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional interference? 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  No.  no.  I  am  not 
saying  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  fact  that  millions 
of  people  have  been  killed,  that  North 
Vietnam,  a  surrogate  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  now  is  the  dominant  power  in 
that  area  and  U.S. -built  bases  in  South 
Vietnam  are  now  being  used  by  the  So- 
viets against  us? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  One  could  argue 
very  strongly  that,  if  Congress  had 
been  involved  sooner,  things  might  not 
have 

Mr.  TOWER.  Congress  was  involved. 
Senator,  in  the  appropriations  process. 
I  was  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes.  it  certainly 
was.  but  it  was  not  Involved  in  the 
sense  of  trying  to  help  formulate  that 
policy  until  well  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  But  let  me  com- 
plete my  answer. 

In  terms  of  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy.  I  certainly  agree  that  the 
Executive  must  lead.  I  agree  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  negotiations  with  confiden- 
tiality. But  it  seems  to  me  that  brief- 
ings should  be  presented  in  a  classified 
sense  and  we  should  have  enough  se- 
curity up  here  that  things  do  not  leak. 
This  crisis  is  now  17  days  old.  and  Con- 
gress has  not  done  anything. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Perhaps  that  is  best. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Perhaps  it  is.  But 
at  this  point  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
major  committees  involved— and  I 
would  Include  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  because 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  is  giving  us  jurisdiction 
we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  In  addition  to  the 
points  I  have  just  raised.  I  have  heard 
press  reports  that  there  have  been 
some  plans  floating  around  that  the 
Falkland  Islands  would  be  placed 
under  some  kind  of  Joint  administra- 
tion in  which  the  United  SUtes  would 
be  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  always  end 
up  paying  the  bills  for  these  interna- 
tional conflicts.  We  also  have  the 
grain  trade  with  Argentina  to  consid- 
er, which  is  an  important  foreign 
policy  question.  We  have  to  consider  a 
number  of  issues  in  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
our  closest  allies,  whom  we  depend  on 
in  NATO.  There  are  a  lot  of  issues 
here  that  are  important  and  which 
should  not  be  left  to  one  person.  Alex- 
ander Haig. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  could  be  Involved;  but  I 
would  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, for  whom  I  have  high  regard, 
should  be  involved. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 


My  views  are  well  known.  I  believe 
that  if  this  matter  cannot  be  resolved 
through  negotiation,  we  have  no 
option,  no  honorable  option,  but  then 
to  support  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
business,  and  I  have  said  as  much. 

In  fact,  they  are  our  oldest,  closest, 
and  most  reliable  ally.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  In  fact,  they  are 
responding  to  a  takeover  of  British 
subjects  by  the  Argentinian  Govern- 
ment—in fact,  a  government  that  has 
a  reputation  for  being  repressive. 
They  are  being  denied  their  rights  as 
British  citizens. 

Back  in  the  1770's.  when  we  felt  that 
we  were  being  denied  our  rights,  we  re- 
belled and  fought  for  a  year  before  we 
declared  our  independence  because  we 
were  trying  to  establish  our  rights  as 
EInglishmen. 

To  say  that  we  have  not  solved  the 
crisis  in  19  days  and  therefore  Con- 
gress has  to  become  involved— that,  to 
me,  is  an  invitation  to  disaster;  be- 
cause in  every  major  instance  of  con- 
gressional involvement  in  the  last  2C 
years,  in  restraining  a  President,  plac- 
ing inhibitions  on  him.  imposing  con- 
gressional will,  in  the  formulation  or 
implementation  of  a  major  foreign 
policy  decision,  we  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  because  we  respond  to  domestic 
influences  and  regional  influences.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  decisions  we  make 
here  are  tinged  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  stand  for  reelection. 

Perhaps  that  Ls  a  terrible  indictment 
on  Congress,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
make  it  now,  as  I  did  in  the  article  I 
wrote  for  the  winter  edition  of  "For- 
eign Affairs." 

Let  us  not  hasten  to  get  ourselves  in- 
volved in  this.  I  do  not  think  that  can 
have  any  productive  results. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Let  me  reiterate  that  I  do  feel 
strongly— and  I  am  in  disagreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas— I  do 
feel  very  strongly  that  at  this  point 
Congress  should  be  fully  briefed  on 
exactly  what  has  been  concluded  in 
the  talks.  That  does  not  mean  it  has  to 
be  a  public  briefing  but,  rather,  a 
briefing  of  the  proper  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  exactly 
what  options  are  being  considered,  ex- 
actly what  obligations  the  United 
States  might  assume,  and  what  impact 
this  has  on  our  foreign  policy  Interests 
with  both  Argentina  and  Britain. 

Several  elections  have  been  held  on 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  they  have 
elected  their  own  government.  They 
have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of 
what  the  people  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands want,  and  that  is  contrary  to 
joining  Argentina. 

This  is  an  armed  invasion  of  another 
country.  It  is  not  a  revolt.  There  is  a 
great  difference  t)etween  our  war  for 
Independence  and  the  situation  in  the 
Falkland    Islands.    The    Falkland    Is- 
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lands  have  had  free  elections.  They 
have  a  government  that  has  freely  ex- 
pressed itself.  They  have  not  revolted. 
They  have  been  invaded,  and  that  Is  a 
distinct  difference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  sug- 
gests is  that  the  very  thing  that  is  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  honest  broker  in 
trying  to  resolve  this  in  a  peaceful  way 
and  may  bring  about  the  kind  of  con- 
frontation none  of  us  wants. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  comment,  I 
believe  that  what  Argentina  has  done 
is  an  affront  to  people  everywhere 
who  value  liberty  or  who  aspire  to  self- 
determination.  If  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down, I  think  It  Is  clear  where  the 
United  SUtes  should  stand. 

However,  to  suggest  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  come  and  tell  the  Senate 
and  the  House— and  this  place  is  not 
leak-proof— just  what  has  l)een  going 
on  in  confidential  discussions  with  the 
Argentinians  and  the  British.  Is  the 
very  sort  of  thing  calculated  to  break 
down  the  whole  process.  At  this  point, 
I  say  it  is  none  of  our  business. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  kind  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  an  agreement,  I 
would  assume  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  come  to  Congress  and  the 
administration  would  come  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  our  acquiescences  in 
terms  of  American  participation.  Fail- 
ure to  do  that,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
would  not  be  wise,  because,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  we  could 
prevent  American  involvement  in  any 
way  on  our  own.  We  have  that  power. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  For  example.  If  our 
Secretary  of  State  is  making  implied 
commitments,  let  us  say,  to  Argentina 
regarding  arms  sales,  or  if  he  is 
making  suggestions  about  what  our 
course  of  action  would  be,  that  is  the 
most  basic  formulation  of  foreign 
policy.  If  any  conunltment  were  to  be 
made  to  guarantee  Argentina  a  specif- 
ic share  of  the  world  grain  market, 
then  that  is  another  matter  many  of 
us  in  Congress  should  want  to  have 
something  to  say  about. 

Although  I  have  not  served  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  a 
great  length  of  time— almost  a  year 
and  a  half— it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  Congress  is  allowing  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  perhaps  make  commit- 
ments, to  be  formulating  long-term 
policy,  without  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress aggressively  insisting  on  being 
informed  and  involved. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Any  long-term  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
would  require  congressional  approval 
or  congressional  acquiescence.  I  do  not 
buy  that  argiunent. 

If.  Indeed,  he  proposes  that  the 
United  States  be  prepared  to  monitor 
some  kind  of  arrangement  between 
the  British  and  the  Argentinians,  that 
is  a  matter  then  that  would  require 
our  assent.  So  I  do  not  see  the  particu- 
lar danger  of  that  right  now. 


The  principal  thing  Is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  trying  to  bring  to- 
gether both  sides  into  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  and  at  this  point  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  any  of  our  business. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  resolution. 

Today  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  res- 
olution which  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  to  condenm 
the  Illegal  Invasion  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands by  military  forces  of  Argentina, 
to  urge  the  prompt  withdrawal  of 
those  forces,  and  to  express  support 
for  the  efforts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  reclaiming  the  Falkland  Islands  ter- 
ritory which  it  has  claimed  and  occu- 
pied since  1832. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  follows 
the  April  3.  1982.  action  of  the  Securi- 
ty Council  of  the  United  Nations  In 
condemning  the  military  power  grab 
of  Argentina.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  also  add  Its  voice 
to  the  condemnation  of  Argentina  and, 
through  this  resolution,  urge  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  our  Government  to  do 
the  same. 

The  use  of  force  to  settle  the  long- 
standing disagreement  between  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  Kingdom  over  the 
Falkland  Islands  must  be  opposed  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  Argentina's  invasion  of  a  terri- 
tory which  has  been  occupied  since 
1832  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  by 
loyal  British  citizens  who  choose  to 
remain  under  the  British  flag  sets  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  resolution  of 
other  outstanding  territorial  or  bound- 
ary questions  in  this  hemisphere.  If 
Argentina  succeeds  with  its  power 
grab,  it  could  be  inspired  to  take  simi- 
lar action  against  other  territories 
which  it  claims  but  which  are  occupied 
by  other  nations. 

Throughout  the  world's  developing 
regions,  borders  are  In  question.  Ar- 
gentina's claims  on  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands are  but  the  tip  of  a  revisionist 
iceberg.  The  Argentine  Government 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  use  force 
in  settling  its  dispute  with  ChUe  over 
the  Beagle  Islands  located  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Americas.  Further 
south,  Argentina  has  brought  into 
question  the  international  manage- 
ment of  Antarctica.  To  let  Argentina 
get  its  way  through  military  power 
would  Invite  the  resolution  of  these 
two  other  territorial  disputes  by  force 

Second,  just  as  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  opposed  the  use 
of  force,  so  must  the  U.S.  Government 
uphold  Its  historical  position  of  resolv- 
ing hemispheric  disputes  through 
peaceful  means. 

This  is  a  simple  proposition.  The 
United  SUtes  condemns  the  use  of 
force  to  resolve  this  dispute.  We  must 
consider  the  lesson  that  the  failure  to 
challenge  Argentina  would  have  on 
the  policies  and  actions  of  other  na- 
tions. In  Africa,  few  national  bound- 


aries are  settled.  Would  the  Argentine 
Government's  actions  suggest  to 
others  that  force  is  the  best  method 
for  resolving  disputes  In  that  unstable 
region?  In  recognition  of  this  danger, 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  re- 
fuses to  recognize  border  changes 
which  have  been  established  by  the 
use  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  t)e  printed  In 
the  Record. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  364)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


S.  Res.  364 

Retolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  should  express  support  of 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  re- 
claim the  territory  of  the  Falkland  Islands; 
and 

Should  condemn  the  illegal  occupation  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  by  military  forces  of 
Argentina:  and 

Should  urge  the  prompt  withdrawal  of 
those  forces  from  the  British  territory  of 
the  Falkland  Islands. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 

Is  the  pending  business? 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.    By 

unanimous  consent,  we  are  now  In  a 

period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 

business. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE  OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

unfinished  business  will  be  stated. 
The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

AMENDHKNT  NO.  1344 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Randolph  the 
names  of  Mr.  Imouyx  and  Mr.  Heixin 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  1244.) 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Is  here,  and  I  expect  to  take 
some  time  In  discussing  my  amend- 
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ment  as  it  relates  to  Senate  Resolution 
20. 

Mr.  President,  are  there  any  time  re- 
strictions on  the  debate  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  none. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  20 
would  authorize  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  of  Senate  proceedings 
under  conditions  to  be  established  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. The  objective  is  to  enlarge, 
from  the  limited  Senate  gallery  capac- 
ity, the  number  of  people  who  can 
follow  Senate  debates  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  the  TV 
viewing  audience  would  have  done 
while  we  Just  had  a  45-minute  roUcall. 
Would  there  have  been  a  disclaimer 
under  the  picture  on  the  TV  screen? 
Would  the  announcer  break  in  every  2 
or  3  minutes  and  advise  the  views 
what  was  transpiring? 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  audience 
that  is  expected  to  view  the  TV  in  the 
Senate  would  have  been  glued  to  the 
television  set  with  rapt  attention  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  both  radio  and  televi- 
sion are  capable  of  fulfilling  the  en- 
largement of  the  Senate  gallery,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  that  objective  can 
be  made,  I  think,  with  radio  alone  in 
an  inexpensive  way. 

Television,  of  course,  has  the  addi- 
tional feature  of  permitting  the  public 
to  view,  as  well  as  hear,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Senate.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  which  I  will  outline  later,  it  is 
my  Judgment  that  we  should  defer  the 
television  coverage,  but  go  at  once  to 
radio  coverage  of  floor  proceedings.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  intention  at  some  point 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 20  to  provide  only  for  radio 
coverage  of  Senate  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  of  the  major  facts  and  issues 
which  relate  to  the  proposal  to  initiate 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senates  proceedings.  If  there  are  ob- 
jections, as  there  are  no  doubt,  to  tele- 
vision broadcasts  of  those  proceedings, 
the  objections  have  only  served  to 
sharpen  the  analysis  of  the  alterna- 
tives and  guide  us  in  making  this  im- 
portant decision.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  voiced  concerns  about 
the  intrusive  impact  that  television 
cameras  could  have  on  the  ability  of 
the  Senate  to  perform  its  essential  leg- 
islative duties.  Some  Senators  have 
made  known  their  objections  to  the 
board  authority  conferred  on  the 
Rules  Committee  by  S.  Res.  20.  Others 
are  concerned  that  the  video  tapes  and 
radio  tape  recordings  might  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  Still  others  con- 
tend that  the  cost  of  televising  Senate 
proceedings  is  too  great  compared  to 
Just  going  with  radio. 

The  latter  is  the  major  objection  I 
have  with  the  direction  the  Senate 
may  take  with  regard  to  enlarging  the 
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public  gallery.  As  I  have  said  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
televising  Senate  action.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  I  am  not  opposed  to  televising 
Senate  action.  I  simply  believe  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  incur  the  ex- 
penses involved,  and  the  price  of  defer- 
ring that  expense  to  a  later  date  is 
merely  the  loss  of  visual  coverage— 
without  any  loss  of  access  by  radio  to 
the  information  contained  in  Senate 
debates  and  proceedings. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
the  initial  cost  estimates  of  the  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building  were  much  less 
than  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  start 
making  a  point  now  as  it  relates' to  the 
costs  of  TV  in  the  Senate. 

The  Hart  Building  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  $48  million  replica  of 
the  Dlrksen  Office  Building,  but  as  of 
March  1981,  a  total  of  $136,730,400 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  project. 
This  came  after  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  deleted  certain  items  from  the 
project,  such  as  the  cafeteria,  multi- 
media room,  dining  room,  auxiliary  of- 
fices, police  facility,  and  decided  not  to 
complete  certain  portions  of  the  proj- 
ect to  hold  it  down  under  $137  million 
from  the  original  estimate  of  $48  mil- 
lion. I  believe  that  a  decision  was  also 
made  to  substitute  less  expensive  ma- 
terials than  originally  called  for  in  the 
early  design. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  story  about  the  potential  cost 
associated  with  postal  patron  mailings. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  was  cited  as 
telling  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
that  it  would  cost  $25.9  million  if 
each  Senator  used  the  postal  patron 
rate  for  one  newsletter  a  year."  The 
article  went  on  to  say  that  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  estimated  the  cost  of 
two  postal  patron  newsletters  a  year  to 
be  $50  million  and  four  such  mailings 
to  cost  more  than  $89  million. 

The  very  able  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  I  wrestled  with  the  po- 
tential high  cost  of  postal  patron  mail- 
ings and  on  our  recommendation  the 
Rules  Committee  adopted  a  regulation 
deferring  Its  use  for  1  year.  We  are 
also  troubled  about  whether  to  make 
certain  necessary  modifications  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  That 
building  was  opened  In  March  1909. 
The  fourth  and  final  side  of  the  Rus- 
sell Building  was  added  in  1933.  It 
critically  needs  to  have  its  electrical 
and  heating  systems  upgraded.  Almost 
all  of  this  work  is  required  for  reasons 
of  health  and  safety. 

The  chairman  and  I  sat  through  3 
days  of  hearings  this  year  on  commit- 
tee budgets.  Some  of  the  committees 
had  requested  permission  to  increase 
their  budgets  above  the  1981  levels.  As 
you  all  know,  on  the  recom.mendatlon 
of  the  Rules  Committee  the  Senate 
approved  committee  budgets  this  year 
which  did  not  add  $1  to  the  total  au- 
thorized for  last  year.  There  was  actu- 


ally a  cut  in  the  expenditure  authori- 
zations of  several  committees  for  the 
budget  year  1981-82.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  last  year  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  under  the 
statutory  mandate  of  the  Senate  pro- 
posed primarily  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  to  cut  budget  expenses 
by  10  percent.  We  took  on  the  painful 
and  difficult  duty  of  recommending  to 
the  full  Senate  that  we  cut  committee 
funding  by  not  less  than  10  percent. 

The  members  of  our  committee, 
without  dissent,  agreed  to  take  this 
action  even  though  this  was  not  strict- 
ly required  by  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  96-508,  agreed  to  De- 
cember 8,  1980.  which  mandates  that 
1981  Senate  expenditures  be  no  great- 
er than  90  percent  of  the  total  funds 
available  to  the  Senate  for  1980. 

With  the  utmost  harmony  and  coop- 
eration, totally  without  partisan  moti- 
vation, our  committee  members  agreed 
upon  additional  reductions,  in  that 
amount,  spread  over  12  of  the  18  com- 
mittees. The  reductions  in  the  resolu- 
tions reported  to  the  Senate  range 
from  under  1  percent  to  as  high  as  28 
percent  for  Individual  committees.  The 
10-percent  aggregate  reduction 
amounted  to  $4,633,158. 

This  year,  as  I  have  said,  we  held 
funds  for  Senate  committees  to  the 
same  aggregate  amount  as  last  year's 
reduced  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  is  that  we  have  got  to 
become  more  conscious  of  costs  associ- 
ated with  these  projects.  It  seems  to 
me  Inappropriate,  in  the  face  of  our 
current  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget,  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  spend- 
ing such  large  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
cost  estimates  can  be  very  elastic  and 
unreliable.  Estimates  for  equipment 
and  installation  for  television  coverage 
have  ranged  from  over  $5  million 
down,  recently  to  Just  over  $2  million. 
We  have  been  hearing  this  debate 
for  some  time  now,  and  every  time  we 
get  into  the  amount  of  cost  from  the 
proponents  It  continues  to  go  down.  It 
is  the  only  item  I  know  of  in  Washing- 
ton today  that  Is  going  down.  You  look 
at  the  budget  deficit  and  it  keeps 
going  up,  and  If  we  do  not  start  cut- 
ting back  and  holding  down  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  however  small 
they  might  be,  even  $5  million,  the 
budget  deficit  is  going  to  continue  to 
Increase. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  even  the 
higher  estimates  of  approximately  $5 
million  are  likely  to  prove  to  be  low. 
just  as  such  estimates  have  proven  to 
be  low  on  previous  Senate  projects. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  Intrusive  impact  that  televi- 
sion cameras  could  have  on  the  ability 
of  the  Senate  to  perform  its  essential 
legislative  duties.  The  conditions 
under  which  this  electronic  extension 
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of  the  Senate  gallery  occurs  are  most 
important.  It  will  no  doubt  make  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  operation  of 
the  Senate  and.  quite  possibly,  in  the 
kind  of  Senators  the  constituents  will 
chose  to  represent  them.  These 
changes  may  be  gradual,  their  pace 
largely  dependent  on  the  conditions 
established  by  the  Rules  Committee  or 
Senate,  but  they  are  certain  to  come  If 
we  allow  cameras  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  ques- 
tion we  must  ask  ourselves  is  what 
changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
Senate  if  we  televise  floor  proceed- 
ings? The  answers  to  this  question  are 
admittedly  speculative,  but  it  is  none- 
theless Important  that  we  try  to  pro- 
vide them,  and  carefully  consider 
them  or.  at  least,  frame  the  questions. 
Bringing  cameras  Into  the  Chamber 
has  been  likened  to  merely  enlarging 
the  present  galleries.  But,  in  fact,  this 
cannot  be  so. 

A  person  sitting  in  the  galleries  now. 
In  the  worst  seats,  can,  at  all  times, 
cast  his  eyes  on  probably  a  minimum 
of  60  percent  of  the  Senate  floor.  A 
television  viewer  will  see  only  a  narrow 
slice  of  the  floor.  Right  now  they 
would  see  a  vacant  and.  I  underscore 
vacant.  Chamber.  He  will  see  a  speaker 
or  a  portion  of  him,  and  what  one 
camera  can  project. 

A  gallery  occupant  can  watch  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  meaningful  to  an  in- 
formed observer  even  though  not 
heard,  which  may  be  going  on  in  the 
Chamber,  off  camera. 

The  permanent  tape  records  which 
will  go  into  the  archives  will  also  miss 
these  frequently  highly  important  off 
camera  meetings.  Only  the  speaker, 
the  actor  on  stage,  will  be  on  the  tape. 
Only  the  Speaker  will  be  seen,  live, 
or  on  delayed  broadcasts.  We  may  be 
on   at   2   o'clock   in   the   morning,   4 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  midnight,  and 
occasionally  we  may  be  able  to  get  on 
during  the  day.  How  long,  then,  before 
a  public  clamor  arises  to  direct  that 
the  cameras  pan  the  Chamber  at  regu- 
lar Intervals,  and  see  those  of  us  laid 
back  as  we  try  to  study  the  Important 
issues  of  the  day,  to  broaden  the  view, 
and  make   television   watching  more 
like  sitting  In  the  gallery?  Or,  will  the 
public    Insist    that    the    cameras    be 
under  the  control  of  the  private  media 
to  insure  the  absence  or  suspicion  of 
Senate  censorship. 

How  will  the  inability  to  copyright 
or  otherwise  effectively  control  the 
subsequent  use  of  videotapes— In  polit- 
ical campaigns  or  otherwise— affect 
the  willingness  of  Members  to  debate 
freely  and  fully  on  sensitive,  contro- 
versial issues?  Will  the  prospect  of  po- 
tential demagogic  abuse  of  such  tapes 
put  a  serious  chill  on  the  debating  and 
voting  of  Members? 

Will  competition  between  televised 
committee  hearings  and  floor  proceed- 
ings cause  the  public  to  demand  sepa- 
rate days  for  each  of  this  type  of  ses- 


sion? This  might  be  a  beneficial 
change,  and  it  has  already  been  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Randolph  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  rule 
could  result  in  serious  loss  of  flexibil- 
ity to  the  party  leaders  and  committee 
chairmen. 

While  reducing  the  willingness  of 
Members  to  debate  freely,  and  to 
speak  their  convictions  freely,  will  tel- 
evision increase  the  desire  to  make 
long  speeches  aimed  not  at  Senators 
but  at  the  viewing  audiences? 

Indeed,  will  filibusters  become  as 
popular  entertainment  with  the  public 
as  soap  operas?  If  they  do,  will  there 
be  public  pressure  to  make  it  even 
more  difficult  to  vote  cloture? 

Or  win  the  force  be  in  the  other  di- 
rection, causing  the  Senate  to  create  a 
television  stage  in  the  well  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  adopt  rules  severely 
limiting  debate  by  each  member? 

Who  knows  the  answers  to  these 
questions?  Senator  Heflin,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  argues 
that  they  are  too  important  to  leave 
the  implementation  of  these  decisions 
to  the  Rules  Committee.  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  individual  Senators  are 
better  informed  on  these  arcane  sub- 
jects? I  think  the  situation  cries  out 
for  caution  and  a  very  deliberate  pace 
in  moving  toward  broadcast  expansion 
of  the  Senate  gallery. 

Haste  can  make  waste  and  bring  un- 
known and  severe  damage.  A  slower 

step-by-step  policy 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  breaking 
into  a  beautiful  speech  given  to  every- 
body in  the  Chamber,  which  has  been 
mostly  myself. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  just  heard  the  Sen- 
ator say  haste  might  make  waste,  and 
I  simply  want  to  observe  there  will  not 
be  much  waste  around  here  today  at 
the  pace  we  are  now  going. 

Mr.  FORD.  Well,  I  will  just  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  I  have  been 
here  since  1  o'clock  trying  to  Increase 
the  pace  a  little  bit.  I  have  several 
more  pages,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  what  I  was  saying.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Do  not  let  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  interrupt  your 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  the  art  of 
self-expression.  Keep  right  on  going 
and  I  will  restrain  the  impulse  to  in- 
terrupt again. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  my  friend  from 
Maryland  is  restraining  himself  at  the 
moment  to  keep  from  Interrupting, 
but  I  have  a  few  more  comments  to 
make,  then  I  will  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator. 

I  think  the  situation  cries  out  for 
caution,  as  I  said,  and  a  very  deliberate 
pace  in  moving  toward  broadcast  ex- 
pansion of  the  Senate  gallery.  Haste 
can  cause  waste,  and  It  can  canse  un- 
known and  severe  damage.  A  slower 
step-by-step  policy  can  avoid  such  con- 
sequences, and  without  in  any  way  re- 


ducing the  public's  access  to  Senate 
debate. 

It  comes  down  to  the  basic  question: 
Why  go  to  television  in  the  Senate  at 
this  time?  Why.  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  public— radio  can 
do  it  as  well  and,  perhaps,  do  it  even 
better;  why,  when  it  will  cost  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  at  a  time  when 
we  are  all  urgently  trying  to  reduce 
Government  spending;  why  when  it  is 
still  uncertain  precisely  what  the  in- 
trusive impact  on  the  work  of  the 
Senate  will  be;  why.  when  we  know 
from  experience  that  radio  has  mini- 
mal, if  any,  such  impact? 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  support- 
ers of  Senate  Resolution  20  have  un- 
dertaken to  convey  the  impression 
that  television  in  the  Senate,  is  intend- 
ed to  open  to  the  public  an  otherwise 
closed  activity.  And  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  this  simply  is  not  the  case. 

What  tsJtes  place  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  open  to  the  public  and  the 
press.  It  is  recorded,  every  word,  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  is  reported 
widely  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
on  radio  and  television.  There  is  no  se- 
crecy. No  closet  of  goings  on  hidden 
from  public  view. 

A  more  accurate  description  of  the 
purpose  and  result  of  televising  Senate 
proceedings  is  that  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber becomes  a  television  studio,  and 
Senators  become  actors  on  the  stage. 
My  very  good  friend,  the  highly  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  has  conceded  as  much  In 
his  comments  on  the  resolution. 

On  February  2,  in  a  dialog  with  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  Senator  Mathias, 
said: 

•  •  •  the  system  that  is  proposed  and  con- 
templated under  thU  resolution  would  not  • 
show  our  chairs,  it  would  show  the  speaker. 
It  would  show  who  is  the  moving  figure,  the 
actor  on  the  stage  of  the  Senate. 

Our  beloved  majority  leader  has  also 
implicitly  admitted  that  such  a  conver- 
sion is  intended  and  would  result, 
when  Re  argues  forcefully,  that  by 
bringing  the  drama  of  the  Senate  to 
the  public,  television  will  restore  the 
Senate  to  its  earlier  status  of  a  great 
deliberative  body  and  debate  f  oriun. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  Long),  wise  and  broadly  experi- 
enced in  the  Senate,  has  carefully 
pointed  out  how  the  introduction  of 
television  would  have  harmful,  not 
beneficial,  effects  on  the  Senate.  Con- 
centration on  imagery  Senator  Long 
argues,  will  not  inform  the  public,  but 
deceive  it.  He  believes,  unlike  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  television  will  cause 
the  quality  of  debate,  and  the  quality 
of  legislative  work  In  the  Senate  to  de- 
teriorate. 

It  seems  to  me  thatjhe  most  effec- 
tive way  to  inform  the  public  about 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  is  by  means 
of  radio.  Such  coverage  has  a  minimal 
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intrusive  impact  on  the  Members. 
There  is  far  less  theater  in  radio 
broadcasts. 

In  addition,  listeners  can  concen- 
trate on  the  substance  of  the  debate, 
without  being  diverted  by  the  imagery. 
They  can  also  listen  and  drive,  or  do 
other  tasks  at  home  or  office  not  pos- 
sible if  their  eyes  and  ears  are  both  in- 
volved in  the  reception  process. 

Moreover,  radio  can  be  started  virtu- 
ally at  once— and  at  very  little  cost. 
Television  will  take  many  months,  and 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  the 
debate  on  Senate  Resolution  20,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Danforth.  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  his  views  on  the  work  of  a 
Senator,  and  the  relationship  of  televi- 
sion. For  those  who  did  not  hear  him. 
I  commend  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues for  extremely  thoughtful  read- 
ing. It  appears  on  pages  626  and  627 
of  the  Recori). 

After  observing  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  work  of  a  Senator  takes 
place  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Dawforth  went  on  to  observe: 

•  •  •  it  Is  Juat  the  nature  of  our  profes- 
sion, to  try  to  be  on  television.  All  of  us 
want  to  be  on  television.  We  try  to  be  on  tel- 
evision. We  want  to  be  on  television  so  much 
that  we  have  a  television  studio  right  down- 
stairs so  that  It  will  be  available  to  us. 

We  go  to  where  the  cameras  are.  We.  in 
politics,  go  where  we  thlnit  the  cameras  are. 
We  do  things  in  order  to  get  ourselves  on 
television. 

Television.  In  other  words,  does  not  simply 
report  what  we  do.  It  draws  us. 

And  then  Senator  Daktorth  ob- 
served: 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
concerned  about  what  this  Institution  is 
about,  what  it  Is  supposed  to  do.  and  what  Is 
our  Justification  for  existence. 

Should  the  Senate  be  a  deliberative  body? 
Should  the  Senate  be  a  place  where  the 
great  Issues  are  debated  and  the  course  of 
the  country  is  set?  Should  this  be  a  place 
where,  at  some  length,  the  big  questions  can 
be  considered?  Or  Instead,  increasingly,  are 
we  going  to  be  propeUed,  now  with  a  mighty 
spurt  forward,  to  more  frantic  activity  to 
the  one-liners,  to  oversimplification,  to 
color? 

And  finally.  Senator  DAifroRTH 
noted  that: 

*  *  •  It  Is  not  as  though  we  are  hiding 
something  if  we  do  not  have  television  in 
the  Senate  •  •  • 

Nobody  is  keeping  the  press  out  of  the 
gallery.  They  are  here.  Every  word  that  is 
uttered  In  the  Senate  can  be  monitored.  Just 
as  it  can  be  monitored  on  television.  The  in- 
formation Is  available.  Pull  disclosure  takes 
place  daUy  of  what  goes  on  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  add  that  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  20.  the  authorization  of 
radio  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings 
would  simply  make  the  information 
even  more  avaUable.  at  low  cost,  and 
with  minimal  intrusive  impact  on  the 
serious  work  of  the  Senate. 
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I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a 
period  of  competition  between  the 
televised  coverage  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  auid  radio  coverage  of 
the  Senate.  How  the  public  responded 
to  these  different  methods  of  commu- 
nication would  be  a  highly  important 
fact  in  making  an  ultimate  decision 
about  going  to  television  in  the 
Senate. 

If  we  move  directly  to  television  cov- 
erage, we  will  never  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  this  information.  And 
we  will  never  know  how  different 
would  be  the  impacts  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverages  on  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

Because  television  is  the  superior  en- 
tertaiimient  medium.  It  is  easy  to  erro- 
neously conclude  that  it  is  also  the  su- 
perior communication  medium.  Be- 
cause television  is  newer  and  now  far 
more  popular  with  the  public,  we  may. 
unthinkingly  conclude  that  it  is  the 
better  way  to  inform  the  public  on  the 
debates  in  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  care- 
fully. Let  us  not  rush  into  action  that 
would  irreversibly  convert  the  Senate 
Chamber  Into  a  television  studio.  Pro- 
ceeding a  step  at  a  time,  first  to  radio, 
and  then  later  to  television.  If  the 
facts  support  such  a  move,  will  not  de- 
prive the  public  of  Information.  It  will, 
rather,  defer  the  spending  of  substan- 
tial sums  of  money,  and  enable  us  to 
examine  more  thoroughly  the  justifi- 
cation and  desirability  of  adding  tele- 
vision coverage  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. 

[Disturbance  in  the  Visitors'  Galler- 
ies.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  has  restored  order  in 
the  galleries. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland.    ' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kentucky.  I  want  to  address  my 
self  at  some  length  to  answering  the 
question  that  he  has  asked,  the  very 
pertinent  quesiton  that  he  has  asked: 
Why  television  now,  nearly  200  years 
after  the  Senate  was  created?  Why  tel- 
evision now,  when,  as  he  says,  we  have 
gotten  along  for  nearly  200  years  with- 
out It? 

That  is  a  reasonable  question,  it  Is  a 
pertinent  question,  and  it  Is  one  that 
ought  to  be  asked  and  ought  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  course  of  the  long  dis- 
cussion of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

It  is  a  question,  I  think,  that  crowds 
upon  us  just  now.  Think  back  to  the 
Senate  of  1790.  Think  back  nearly  200 
years  to  the  operation  of  the  Senate  at 
that  early  period. 

Even  If  television  had  been  available. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  case  would  then 


have  been  made,  which  is  available 
today  and  which  must  be  made  today, 
for  the  televising  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. 

There  are  dramatic  differences  be- 
tween the  society  of  America  in  the 
late  18th  century  and  the  society  of 
America  In  the  late  20th  century.  It  is 
In  those  differences  that  we  find  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
of  Kentucky. 

If  the  United  SUtes  were  still  a 
small  nation  of  2  or  3  million  citizens, 
largerly  agrarian,  predominantly 
rural,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be 
advocating  that  the  Senate  televise  its 
proceedings,  simply  because  I  do  not 
know  that  under  those  conditions  we 
would  be  addressing  a  real  public  need. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  American 
citizens  paid  no  Federal  income  tax,  so 
the  concept  of  how  individual  tax  dol- 
lars were  levied  and  expended  was  a 
matter  of  much  less  concern. 

One  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  Individual  citizen  came  In  contact 
with  the  Federal  Government  might 
be  when  a  young  man  enlisted  to  serve 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marine 
Corps,  put  in  a  few  years  of  military 
service,  and  probably  returned  to  the 
community  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
in  which  he  Intended  to  die.  No  Veter- 
ans' Administration  tracked  that 
young  man  back  to  his  home  when  he 
left  the  Federal  service.  It  may  well 
have  been  his  last  contact  with  the 
Federal  Government.  He  paid  no 
social  security  taxes,  and  he  anticipat- 
ed receiving  no  social  security  benefits 
in  the  twilight  of  his  life. 

If  he  was  a  farmer,  he  tilled  the  soil 
and  raised  his  crops  and  cattle  without 
any  anticipation  of  either  acreage  re- 
strictions or  farm  production  subsi- 
dies. Questions  which  now  bring  the 
Federal  Government  cheek-by-jowl 
with  every  farmer  in  the  land  simply 
did  not  exist. 

Shopkeepers  and  craftsmen  had  no 
occasion  to  write  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  because  there  was 
not  such  a  thing. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  ancestors  of 
200  years  ago  would  let  their  smoke  go 
up  whatever  chimney  was  convenient 
and  they  poured  their  slops  out  into 
the  nearest  streams  because  there  was 
no  Federal  air  quality  legislation  and 
there  was  no  water  quality  control  leg- 
islation. 

I  doubt  that  very  many  Americans 
concerned  themselves  with  disruptions 
on  the  far  comers  of  the  globe.  In  the 
first  place.  If  they  ever  heard  of  them, 
they  heard  about  them  months,  if  not 
years,  after  the  fact,  so  there  was  no 
purpose  in  having  mass  meetings  on 
those  subjects. 

When  Americans  lifted  their  eyes  to 
the  skies  at  night  and  saw  the  firma- 
ment of  the  stars,  they  concluded  that 
that  was  all  the  Lord's  work.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  to  imagine  that  some 
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of  those  winking  lights  might  be  satel- 
lites put  into  orbit  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  without  all  of  these,  and  many 
more,  complications  in  life,  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  was  not  only  less 
complex  and  more  simple,  but  it  really 
did  not  touch  in  a  personal  way  the 
lives  of  citizens.  But  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  deliberations  and  the  deci- 
sions that  are  made  In  this  Chamber 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  touch 
every  aspect  of  the  dally  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

How  much  of  the  fruits  of  our  daUy 
lat)or  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  retain 
for  our  own  use  and  the  benefit  of  our 
families?  The  rate  of  taxation  made 
here  touches  every  family. 

Whether  or  not  it  Is  going  to  be  hard 
or  easy  to  find  a  job  is  a  matter  which 
Is  affected  by  decisions  made  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  late  20th  century. 

Whether  or  ribt  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  go  out  and  realize  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  having  a  rose-colored 
cottage  with  a  white  picket  fence 
around  the  garden  is  affected  by  deci- 
sions made  in  the  Senate. 

Whether  or  not  the  farmer  is  going 
to  be  able  to  put  out  his  full  crop  or 
whether  he  simply  cannot  borrow  the 
money  to  get  the  seed,  fertilizer  and 
gasoline  to  put  the  full  crop  out  Is  a 
question  which  is  affected  by  decisions 
made  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Whether  or  not  the  small  business- 
man can  take  on  an  extra  employee, 
add  an  extra  line  to  his  business,  or 
extend  his  shop  are  affected  by  deci- 
sions here. 

Whether  or  not  a  young  man  or 
woman  is  able  to  go  to  college  will  be 
affected  by  the  decisions  made  in  this 

Whether  or  not  social  security  will 
continue  to  contribute  as  it  has  In  the 
past  to  the  retirement  years  of  senior 
citizens.  Whether  or  not  medicare  and 
medicaid  will  be  avaUable.  These  are 
all  questions  that  are  affected  by  the 
decisions  made  here  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Whether  or  not  young  men  and 
women  who  register  for  selective  serv- 
ice will.  In  fact,  be  Inducted  under  the 
selective  service  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  each  of  them  and  to  every 
family.  That  is  touched  by  the  deci- 
sions made  here  in  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  today,  in  the  late  20th  centiur. 
unlike  the  late  18th  century,  matters 
of  life  and  death— and  perhaps  It  is 
less  portentlous  to  say  the  pursuit  of 
happiness— are  affected  by  what  is 
said  and  done  here  In  the  Senate.  This 
is  a  different  situation.  It  is  a  new  situ- 
ation. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  the  rea- 
sons for  these  decisions  be  available  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  well  be,  Mr.  President,  as  we  have 
discussed    many    times    during    this 


debate,  that  citizens  will  choose  not  to 
hear.  That  Is  their  privilege.  They  can 
exercise  that  privilege  with  a  click  of 
their  dial— turn  that  television  set  off 
or  turn  to  a  different  program.  But 
the  fact  that  they  can  actually  see  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  making  an  el- 
oquent address,  can  judge  his  own 
commitment,  his  own  concem.  by  his 
demeanor  during  the  debate— all  of 
this  is  something  new  and  different, 
which  is  now  possible  as  the  result  of 
the  miracle  of  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  more 
than  just  something  which  we  can 
offer  to  citizens  as  a  kind  of  cosmetic 
for  Government  today.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  sense  of  fnistration 
among  many  Americans  who  sense 
that  their  lives  are  being  shaped  by 
forces  that  they  do  not  understand.  If 
they  cannot  buy  a  car  because  interest 
rates  are  too  high,  they  know  that 
something  is  wrong,  but  they  cannot 
quite  understand  what  it  is.  Or  if,  in 
their  county  newspapers,  they  see 
farmers'  distress  sales  being  adver- 
tised, page  after  page,  they  know  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  but  they 
may  not  quite  understand  what  it  Is. 

There  is  this  sense  that  there  are 
forces   at   work— mysterious,   malevo- 
lent  forces   that   are    having   a   bad 
effect  on  life  in  the  United  States,  but 
which  are  not  fully  understood.  That 
Is  a  theme  which  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents In  Maryland  occasionally  express 
to  me  when  they  talk  about  vast,  im- 
personal forces  which  are  making  deci- 
sions   about    which    they    are    unin- 
formed, decisions  which  affect  their 
homes,  their  families,  their  Jobs,  and 
their  businesses.   There   is   a   feeling 
that  millions  of  so-called  little  men 
and  little  women  have  their  lives  not 
only  shaped  but  misshaped  by  these 
forces,  by  other  people.  But  I  beUeve 
that  the  truth  \a  that  the  forces  that 
are  shaping  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans—those of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
as  well  as  everyone  else— tend  to  be 
the  result  of  facts  that  can  be  ex- 
plained and  understood  if  you  know 
about  them. 

I  believe  we  have  some  responsibility 
to  help  alleviate  this  condition  of  frus- 
tration, this  condition  of  feeling  hope- 
less and  nearly  helpless  in  the  face  of 
unseen,  unknown  forces.  One  of  the 
ways  we  can  do  it  Is  by  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  average  citizen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  to  understand  that  if  a  de- 
cision Is  made  which  may  adversely 
affect  their  lives,  it  is  not  being  done 
for  some  exotic  reason  that  has  no 
basis  in  rationality,  but  that  they  can 
see,  in  fact,  opposing  arguments  made, 
opposing    interests    advocated.    They 
can   see.    In   fact,   that   both   results 
cannot  be  achieved,  that  there  has  to 
be  a  choice  between  the  two:  that  one 
side  wins  and  the  other  side  loses;  that 
that  Is  why  things  occur. 


They  will  be  able  to  understand 
what  we  do  here  in  the  Senate,  day 
after  day.  Is  balance  the  equities,  make 
hard  choices;  that  if  we  make  one 
choice,  it  Is  going  to  help  one  group  of 
Americans,  if  we  make  another  choice, 
it  may  be  beneficial  to  still  another 
group  of  Americans;  that  we  cannot,  in 
making  these  choices,  equally  benefit 
everybody.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  take 
action  which  is  equaUy  adverse  to 
everybody. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  what  can  be  seen 
by  those  who  follow  the  work  of  the 
Congress  is  that  we  are  constantly 
dealing  with  choices:  Do  we  go  this 
way  or  do  we  go  that  way?  If  we  go 
this  way,  who  is  helped,  who  is  hurt? 
If  we  go  that  way,  who  is  helped  and 
who  is  hurt?  You  cannot  go  both  ways 
at  once;  that  Is  just  a  fact  of  nature. 

I  believe  that,  even  though  people 
may   not   like   what   they   see.    even 
though  they  may  not  agree  with  the 
decisions  we  make,  even  if  they  would 
not  have  made  the  same  choices  them- 
selves, at  least  they  can  understand 
that  we  were  acting  in  a  reasonable 
way.  in  a  way  which  reflects  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  times  or  the  difficulties 
of  the  country.  Therefore,  they  can  be 
angry  at  us  because  we  have  acted  as 
we  have  done,  but  they  cannot  say 
that  what  has  happened  har>  happened 
because  of  fate,  or  Kismet,  rherefore, 
I  beUeve  that  they,  themselves,  wUl 
understand  more  of  the  forces  that 
control  events  In  our  country,  in  our 
daily  lives,  and,  in  a  representative, 
democratic  system,  they  will  be  better 
citizens. 

This.  I  believe.  Is  our  duty,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibUity  not  only  to  bring  the  best 
of  ourselves  to  this  effort  but  the  best 
technology  for  expressing  these  argu- 
ments. That,  Mr.  President,  clearly  is 
television,  which  gives  one  the  audio, 
gives  one  the  sense  of  hearing  but, 
also,  the  all-important  sense  of  seeing 
which  contributes  to  the  audio  phase 
that  additional  abUity  to  make  judg- 
ments, draw  conclusions,  and  form 
opinions,  which  comes  from  looking  a 
fellow  human  being  in  the  eye.  That  is 
the  best  technology  we  can  bring  to 
this  arena,  and  I  think  we  have  the  re- 
sponslbUity  to  bring  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  forms 
of  communication.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  suggested  radio,  and  certain- 
ly during  the  Panama  Canal  debate, 
radio,  as  a  first  step  into  the  electronic 
world,  did  prove  to  be  a  step  forward 
for  the  Senate.  I  hope  our  successful 
experiments  In  radio  during  the 
Panama  Canal  debate  will  lead  us  to 
Inch  one  step  beyond  that  Into  the 
world  of  television. 

There  are  still  other  forms  of  com- 
munication, Mr.  President.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  mentioned  our 
distinguished   colleague   from   Louisi- 
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ana.  who  places  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  final  tool  for  understand- 
ing what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  is 
still  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  becoming  a  more 
and  more  remote  tool  for  communica- 
tion with  the  average  citizen.  This  slim 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  18— very  thin,  at>out  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness— now  costs  $1. 
One  dollar.  If  you  want  all  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  year,  you 
have  to  pay  $208.  And  at  the  rate  that 
newsprint,  printing  ink,  and  postage 
are  accelerating,  I  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  can  very  long 
continue  to  produce  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  $208. 

But  even  at  that  figure,  the  armual 
subscription  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
many  citizens.  If  not  most,  to  sub- 
scribe. 

The  cost  of  the  Federal  Register, 
just  since  the  1st  of  January,  has  risen 
from  $75  to  $300.  I  could  cite  depart- 
ment after  department,  agency  after 
agency,  where  user  fees  are  being  ap- 
plied to  publications  that  previously 
were  distributed  free. 

We  see  that  access  to  information  by 
the  public  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  gradually  being  narrowed, 
being  narrowed  by  the  mere  impact  of 
the  economy  on  this  very  Important 
means  of  communication  between 
Government  and  citizens. 

I  have  no  magic  solution  to  the  cost 
of  newsprint,  to  the  cost  of  Ink.  to  the 
cost  of  labor,  to  the  other  costs  that 
go  into  printing  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  departmental  publications.  I  hope 
that  the  gradual  tendency  of  inflation 
being  brought  under  control  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  printing  and  publication 
field  as  well  as  every  other  field  of 
American  life,  but  that  has  not  yet 
happened. 

Meanwhile.  I  believe  we  have  a  duty 
to  be  as  creative  as  we  can  and  to  put 
to  work  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  us  to  communicate  with  the 
American  people  about  the  activities 
of  their  Government  in  every  other 
way  that  we  can.  One  of  the  other 
ways  that  we  can  is  television. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  rela- 
tively young  men  who  said  that  when 
he  was  a  boy,  he  subscribed  to  the 
Congressional  Record  for  $2.50  a 
year  and  was  fascinated  in  reading  it 
Well  it  is  a  hundred  times  that  now 
or  very  nearly  a  hundred  times  that 
$208. 

I  believe  that  we  can  supplement  the 
flow  of  information  by  taking  steps 
that  take  advantage  of  modem  tech- 
nology, that  we  can  take  advantage  of 
technology  to  find  ways  of  supple- 
menting the  now  of  information  that 
ia  being  choked  off  by  high  cost 
choked  off  by  the  economics  of  the 
age. 
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For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  the 
more  I  have  thought  about  Senate 
Resolution  20.  the  more  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  colleagues,  the  more  I 
have  seen  of  its  potential  for  commu- 
nication with  American  citizens  about 
the  activities  of  their  Government,  the 
more  firmly  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Senate  should  adopt  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Warwer).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  several  Senators  have  inquired 
as  to  how  the  Senate  leadership  or  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  would  Imple- 
ment television  and  radio  broadcasting 
when  and  if  the  Senate  approves 
Senate  Resolution  20.  That  is  an  ap- 
propriate question,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  ask  it.  not  after  the  resolution 
has  been  disposed  of.  So  I  would  like 
to  address  It  at  this  point. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  was  con- 
sidering Senate  Resolution  20.  it 
reached  an  agreement  that  a  final  de- 
cision on  the  implementation  plan 
should  await  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  resolution  itself,  because  there 
well  may  be  some  direction  given  by 
the  full  Senate  which  would  affect  the 
plan  for  Implementation. 

A'  the  same  time,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee felt  responsibility  to  provide 
some  leadership  In  this  matter,  so  the 
committee  Instructed  its  staff  to  draft 
the  outline  of  the  action  that  might  be 
required  by  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  20. 

The  outline  is  Included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  Senate  Resolution  20. 
under  the  heading  ■ImplemenUtion," 
and  I  would  like  to  review  that  portion 
of  the  report  for  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Upon  acre«ment  by  the  Senate  to  S.  Res. 
20,  »7th  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  proceed  to  procure. 
Install,  and  oversee  the  televising  of  Senate 
floor  proceedings.  Based  on  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee.  Committee  sUff 
has  drafted  an  outline  of  action  the  Com- 
mittee might  prescribe.  In  order  to  ensure 
an  orderly  ImplemenUtion  of  Senate  televi- 
sion and  to  secure  economies  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Caplto'  Hill  cable  network,  the 
Committee  will  delegate,  under  Its  over- 
sight, televUlon  responsibilities  to  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  office  or  Legislative 
Branch  agency. 
Specifically,  the  Committee  will  direct: 
A.  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  broadcasting  facilities. 
Including  a  control  room  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures, 
to   employ   necessary   expert   consuiutlon. 


and  to  acquire  and  install  all  necessary 
equipment  and  facilities  to  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality color  video  signal  of  Senate 
floor  proceedings; 

B.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to 
recruit  and  deploy  staff  to  operate  all  video 
equipment; 

C.  the  staffs  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms'  office  to  conduct  a  test  of 
television  transmission  during  which  camera 
direction  and  control  procedures  are  per- 
fected. This  test  transmission  may  be  car- 
ried over  the  Capitol  Hill  cable  network  if 
such  test  transmission  is  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Trans- 
mission of  live  Senate  floor  proceedings  out- 
side the  Capitol  Hill  cable  network  shall 
begin  only  upon  agreement  among  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  the  Minority  Leader,  and  the 
Conunlttee  Chairman; 

D.  the  appropriate  office  to  provide  a  live 
video  and  audio  transmission  to  all  qualified 
public  and  commercial  broadcasters,  to  all 
Senate  offices,  and  to  others  on  the  Capitol 
Hill  cable  network; 

E.  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  record  and 
archive  all  audio  and  video  transmissions  of 
the  Senate,  including  floor  proceedings  and 
Senate  Committee  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions, where  appropriate,  and  to  make  these 
recordings  available  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  under  terms  and  conditions  es- 
Ubllshed  by  the  Committee; 

P.  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  provide 
radio  transmission  of  Senate  floor  proceed- 
ings as  soon  as  the  Committee  deems  It 
practical  and  advisable. 

Another  question  that  has  l)een 
raised  from  time  to  time  during  this 
debate  has  been  whether  or  not  this 
implementation  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed would  require  any  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  believe.  Mr. 
President,  that  perusal  of  this  outline 
of  action  will  make  It  clear  that  no 
change  In  the  rules  will  be  necessary 
and  that  no  change  of  the  rules  is  re- 
quired by  the  beginning  of  either  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcasting  of  Senate 
proceedings. 

So  Senators  who  have  been  con- 
cerned that  we  might  In  some  way 
Impact  upon  the  rules  may  feel  re- 
lieved to  know  that  no  change  in  the 
rules  is  contemplated,  no  change  of 
the  rules  is  foreseen,  and  no  necessity 
to  change  the  rules  is  perceived. 

This  has  l)een  a  long  debate,  perhaps 
too  long,  but  it  is  important  that  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Senate  understand  very 
clearly  exactly  what  Is  at  stake  In  the 
decision  and  that  will  result,  and  that 
we  have  tried  as  fully  and  as  honestly 
and  as  candidly  as  it  was  possible  to 
describe  exactly  what  changes  may  be 
expected  on  the  Senate  floor  as  a 
result  of  the  installation  of  television. 
At  the  same  time.  I  think  we  have  also 
tried  to  describe  honestly  and  candidly 
what  changes  and  what  benefits  may 
accrue  to  the  general  public  as  a  result 
of  Implementing  Senate  Resolution  20 
and  making  television  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The   legislative   clerk   proceeded 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  of  April  18.  1982.  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

This  Is  an  article  which  describes  an 
experience  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 
He  tells  of  the  impact  on  his  life  of 
witnessing  from  this  Senate  gallery 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  It  Is  a  very  vivid  statement  on 
the  part  of  Senator  Bradley,  and  I 
think  It  might  be  helpful  to  Members 
to  read  that  statement  and  then  to 
think  of  the  many  young  citizens  all 
over  this  country  who  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  travel  to  Washington 
and  to  sit  in  the  gallery  but  whose 
lives  could  be  touched  in  em  equally 
positive  and  beneficial  way  by  seeing 
and  participating  through  television  in 
the  debates  and  the  decisions  that 
occur  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  portion  of 
the  article  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  por- 
tion of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  Bradley  tracing  his  political  roots: 
"I  came  down  to  Washington  In  the  summer 
of  my  Junior  year,  In  1964.  for  a  summer  of 
Princeton  In  Washington.  I  didn't  have  any 
political  affUlatlon  then,  but  I  ended  up  as 
an  Intern  In  the  "Scranton  for  President' 
headquarters  ...  I  was  In  the  chamber 
when  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed.  I 
sat  there  and  heard  the  votes  called  and  I 
walked  out  thinking  that  something  really 
significant  happened  there,  something  that 
happened  In  that  chamber— the  Senate 
chamber— will  produce  a  very  different  soci- 
ety. And  I  happened  to  think  that  was  posi- 
tive. It  was  at  that  moment  for  the  first 
time  that  the  thought  occurred  to  me:  Gee, 
maybe  I  don't  want  the  State  Department 
after  all,  maybe  I  want  the  Senate;  you  can 
actually  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
people." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  but  just  a  few  minutes.  My  good 
friend,  the  eloquent— and  I  underscore 
eloquent — chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, makes  a  most  persuasive  state- 
ment on  the  historical  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  our  society,  and  the 
Impact  such  changes  have  had  on  the 
nature  and  the  Importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate. 

I  fully  agree  with  him.  It  might  sur- 
prise him  that  I  say  that,  except  I  do 
not  agree  that  this  requires  or  even 
justifies  the  costly  move  to  televising 
the  Senate  debate. 

Again  I  ask  why  must  we  see  a 
debate  when  we  can  hear  it  on  radio? 
Why  make  the  Senate  a  TV  studio  for 


entertainment?  Why  spend  that 
money  for  imagery  when  information, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  can.  ob- 
viously, come  as  well  by  radio? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  own  President  from 
his  party  has  just  recently  found 
radio.  He  has  started  his  weekly  dis- 
cussions, a  public  visit  on  the  Issues  of 
the  week.  The  President  has  gone  to 
radio  as  a  medium. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  makes  my  point  eloquently, 
much  better  than  I  can,  and  I  just 
want  to  compliment  him  on  using  the 
point  that  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
across  for  some  time.  The  Senator 
talks  about  the  farmers  being  a  prob- 
lem, more  foreclosures  every  week  and 
forced  sales:  small  business  people 
having  trouble  and  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Eighty-three,  I  read  in  the  paper, 
per  10.000  are  going  under,  and  during 
the  Great  Depression  It  was  only  100 
out  of  every  10.000  that  were  going 
broke. 

Students  are  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college;  social  security 
recipients  are  not  only  concerned, 
they  are  worried;  interest  rates  are  too 
high.  He  makes  all  those  points,  yet 
we  want  to  spend  over  $5  million  to 
put  cameras  In  this  Chamber,  put 
lights  In  the  ceiling,  put  a  booth  here 
in  the  back  somewhere,  archive  «dl  the 
tapes,  and  with  additional  operating 
costs  somewhere  between  $600,000  and 
$700,000  a  year  for  employees,  the 
taping  and  the  archiving. 

Let  me  make  a  point  here,  if  I  can. 
We  talk  about  $5  million  plus.  How 
much  Is  that?  Well,  the  Senator  made 
a  point  about  the  interest  rates.  The 
interest,  as  I  flgiire  It  now,  on  $5  mil- 
lion would  give  8,200  social  sectirity  re- 
cipients payments  of  $683  per  month 
for  a  year.  Well,  that  does  not  sound 
like  much,  but  Just  the  interest  rate  on 
that  amount  of  money  would  pay  $683 
per  month  for  a  year  to  8,200  recipi- 
ents. Yet  we  want  to  spend  the  whole 
thing  on  putting  TV  in  the  Senate. 

A  strange  thing  happened  before  we 
started  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20.  Senator  Pressler  was  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  ask 
Secretary  Haig  to  come  In  and  explain 
to  them  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  He  was  rushing  back 
and  forth  between  Great  Britain.  Ar- 
gentina, and  the  White  House,  and 
how  involved  are  we  becoming.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Mr.  Tower,  said  It  was  none 
of  Congress  business.  We  should  not 
know. 

So  we  find  here  we  want  everybody 
to  know  something  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  want  anybody  to 
know  anything.  That  happened  in  the 
Chamber  just  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  go  back  to  April  14,  if  I  may. 
On    that   Wednesday,    in   debate    on 


Senate  Resolution  20,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  made  an  inter- 
esting statement  and  raised,  I  think,  a 
very  thoughtful  question.  He  said,  and 
I  quote  from  the  Record: 

Mr.  President,  television  will  come  to  this 
body  some  day.  The  question  Is,  when? 
When  will  we  make  sure  that  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  have  an  opportunity  to 
see,  to  hear,  to  understand,  to  examine,  to 
approve  or  to  disapprove  our  actions  and 
conduct  as  the  trustees  of  their  public  faith? 
Mr.  I»resident,  let  me  respond  as  best 
I  can  to  the  majority  leader's  remarks 
which,  I  think  dovetail  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland 
said  this  afternoon.  First,  I  agree  that 
some  day  television  will  come  to  this 
body.  The  question  Is.  when?  As  to 
when,  I  would  say.  first,  when  our  con- 
cern with  the  expenditures  of  this 
kind  Is  far  less  than  It  is  today. 

Second.  I  hope  it  will  come  when  we 
in  the  Senate,  the  television  industry, 
and  the  American  public  are  all  better 
prepared  to  incorporate  this  powerful 
medium  into  the  serious  business 
transacted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further.  The  ma- 
jority leader's  question  needs  to  be 
broken  down  Into  Its  several  parts. 
The  first  segment  was.  when  will  we 
give  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings? This  goal  clearly  requires 
television.  But  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  question  posed  by  the  majority 
leader  do  not  require  television.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  that  part  of  his 
question  which  reads: 

To  hear  the  Senate,  to  understand  the 
Senate,  to  examine  the  Senate,  to  approve 
or  to  disapprove  what  we  do  here  In  this 
Chamber. 

I  submit,  as  I  have  said  so  often, 
these  functions  can  be  performed 
better,  sooner,  and  at  a  far  less  cost  by 
radio  coverage. 

I   ask  again  of  my  colleagues,   for 
what  useful  and  essential  purposes  do 
we  need  the  visual  coverage  afforded 
by  television?  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues   to   support    my    amendment 
when  we  get  to  the  decision  on  Senate 
Resolution  20  in  its  final  form. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows  that  I  share  with  him 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
radio  broadcasting,  any  question  about 
the  value  of  radio  broadcasting  of 
Senate  proceedings  was  answered 
during  the  debate  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  I,  for  one.  would  wel- 
come radio  coverage  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings if  it  comes  as  a  part  of  the 
teamwork  involving  both  radio  and  tel- 
evision. 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  physi- 
cal, factual  answer. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  Is  my  understanding, 
and  I  hope  I  am  correct,  that  there  is 
only  one  channel  now  that  is  available 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate  If  we 
go  to  televising  the  Senate,  and  that 
we  would  be  in  competition  with  the 
House  and  there  would  have  to  be  a 
decision  made  by  a  committee,  a  deci- 
sion by  some  group,  as  to  whether  the 
House  is  on  during  the  time  It  is  in  ses- 
sion and  the  Senate  is  on  video  and 
whether  that  comes  later  or  the  House 
or  Senate  are  on  at  the  time  of  their 
sessions  and  they  would  be  on  video, 
and  they  would  be 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor asked  me  that  question  because 
there  may  be  a  misconception  in  some 
minds  in  the  Senate. 

No,  the  fact  is  there  is  a  separate 
channel  available  for  the  Senate.  We 
would  not  compete  with  the  other 
body  for  the  use  of  any  channel.  We 
would  have  fuU-tlme  coverage. 

Now  that  brings  me  to  the  physical, 
factual  answer,  which  deals  with  pin- 
ning all  of  our  operation  on  radio 
broadcasting,  because  I  believe  there  is 
a  limited  time  available  each  day.  and 
with  the  already  committed  number  of 
channels  for  radio,  we  could  hardly 
expect  to  get  gavel-to-gavel  radio  cov- 
erage, and  that  really  is  the  essence  of 
the  argument  as  far  as  radio  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
article  here  on  C-Span.  which  is  the 
organization  that  will  carry  gavel-to- 
gavel  coverage  if  Senate  Resolution  20 
passes.  It  indicates  there  is  only  one 
channel  that  would  be  available,  and 
that  we  would  have  to  t)e  making  a  de- 
cision or  they  would  have  to  be 
making  a  decision  or  some  group 
would  have  to  be  making  a  decision  as 
it  relates  to  who  would  be  on  television 
on  that  particular  channel  and  at  that 
time,  unless  they  have  additional 
channels  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land knows  something  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  advised  that  if 
the  Senate  does  proceed  to  televising 
the  proceedings,  there  would  be  an 
extra  channel  on  C-Span. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tetmessee,  I  send  a  cloture 
motion  to  the  desk  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
to  a  close  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
Clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


ClotttuMotioh 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  a  resolution  providing  for  television 
and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

Howard  Baker,  Steven  Synuns.  Slade 
Gorton,  Charles  Percy,  William  Roth.  Thad 
Cochran.  James  A.  McClure.  Lowell 
Welcker.  Mark  Andrews.  Warren  Rudman. 
S.  I.  Hayakawa.  Harrison  Schmltt,  Dan 
Quayle,  Strom  Thurmond.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  and  Ted  Stevens. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL-S.  1940 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.' I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  481.  S.  1940,  relating  to  ex- 
tradition, be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  not  to 
exceed  30  days  for  the  purpose  only  of 
considering  the  "political  offense"  and 
related  provisions  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  ACTION  TO  STABI- 
LIZE TOT  FARM  ECONOMY  RE- 
QUESTED 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  Senator  Hol- 
LiHCs,  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  concurrent  resolution, 
passed  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  be  printed  in  the  Com- 
GRxssioNAL  RicoRD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  memorializes  the  I^resi- 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  along  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  take 
emergency  action  to  stabilize  the  farm 
economy  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  support  for  the  views  expressed  In 
the  resolution.  The  total  farming  pic- 
ture In  South  Carolina  at  this  time 
has  been  termed  as  "bleak." 

Due  to  a  combination  of  low  com- 
modity prices,  high  Interest  rates  that 
accompany  farm  credit,  and  poor 
weather  conditions  in  recent  years,  the 
farming  community  in  the  Southeast 
Is  experiencing  serious  hardships. 
Many  farmers  in  my  State  have  filed 
for  bankruptcy  In  the  past  year,  and  I 
fear  that  we  may  lose  many  more 
farmers  in  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  serious 
situation.  The  loss  of  the  small  family- 
type  farmer  in  our  society  would  be 
tragic. 

Each  time  a  small  farmer  goes  out  of 
business  he  is  denied  his  chosen  life- 
style. He  is  denied  the  satisfaction  and 
fulfillment  he  receives  from  working 
with  the  land. 


Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer 
has  never  abandoned  his  Nation.  Each 
time  we  sit  down  at  the  dinner  table 
we  are  reminded  of  that  fact.  Now.  it 
is  our  responsibility  not  to  abandon 
them.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  views 
and  recommendations  contained  in 
this  resolution  will  be  given  the  very 
careful  consideration  they  deserve. 
EzHiBrr  1 
H.  3760 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  millions  of  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world  depend  on  U.S.  agriculture  for  food 
and  fiber;  and 

Whereas,  a  strong  agriculture  Is  essential 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas,  tJ.S.  agriculture  is  highly  cap- 
ital-intensive and  farmers  must  borrow  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  to  sustain  effi- 
cient production;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  past,  a  depressed  farm 
economy  has  foreshadowed  severe  recession 
In  the  general  economy;  and 
,  Whereas,  farm  Income  In  1982  (after  ad- 
justment for  Inflation)  wUl,  In  the  alMence 
of  changes  in  the  Administration's  agricul- 
tural policy,  be  the  lowest  evtr  reported  due 
to  a  combination  of  falling  commodity 
prices,  high  production  costs.  Including  In- 
terest charges,  and  sluggish  export  markets; 
and 

Whereas,  because  of  reduced  commodity 
prices  and  high  Interest  rates,  many  farmers 
are  delinquent  in  meeting  their  obligations 
under  loans  and  are  having  trouble  obtain- 
ing new  loans  to  continue  farming;  and 

Whereas,  abnormally  low  farm  income 
and  the  credit  problems  many  farmers  now 
face  are  seriously  weakening  U.S.  agricul- 
ture; and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  stands 
to  expend  billions  of  dollars  if  (1)  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  to  farmers  are 
foreclosed  and  the  debt  security  on  the 
loans  does  not  cover  the  amounts  owed,  and 
(2)  due  to  falling  commodity  prices,  large 
sums  must  be  paid  to  farmers  in  deficiency 
payments  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  other  acts  of  Congress  give 
broad  authority  to  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  take  emergency  action 
to  strengthen  X3S.  agriculture  in  time  of 
economic  stress.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolx>ed  by  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
of  the  StaU  of  South  Carolina:  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President 
should  work  with,  and  encourage,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  adjust  Its  monetary  policy,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inter- 
est farmers  must  pay  to  obtain  credit  for 
necessary  production  items. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  use  the  broad  authorities  vested 
In  them  by  Congress  to  take  emergency 
action  Immediately  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  levels  which 
will  at  least  cover  the  cost  of  production, 
and  provide  credit  assistance  to  farmers,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(1)  The  Implementation  of  a  mandatory 
nonpaid  set  aside  program  in  1982  for  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice; 
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(2)  The  esUblishment  of  price  support 
loan  rates  for  the  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice  at  levels,  significantly 
higher  than  those  previously  announced, 
that  will  cover  the  farmers  production  costs; 

(3)  The  implementation  of  an  aggressive 
export  development  program  to  expand  ex- 
isting markets,  and  open  new  markets,  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  using  all  au- 
thorities available  to  them.  Including  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978: 

(4)  The  provision  of  loan  guarantees  to  fi- 
nance the  establishment  of  facilities  that 
use  grain  to  produce  alcohol  for  use  in  fuel, 
as  provided  for  in  Section  137  of  Public  Law 
97-51  (making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982); 

(5)  The  Implementation  of  a  temporary 
program  to  (a)  provide  for  deferrals  on  re- 
payment, and  a  moratorium  on  foreclosures, 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
loans  for  borrowers  who  are  not  now  able  to 
meet  their  debt  obligations  without  unduly 
impairing  their  abUlty  to  meet  essential 
farm  needs  (including  family  subsistence) 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control, 
such  as  commodity  prices  which  are  below 
production  costs  and  (b)  permit  such  farm 
borrowers  to  obtain  reamortizatlon  or  re- 
scheduling of  their  loans  to  provide  equita- 
ble repayment  terms  (Including  an  interest 
charge  at  the  original  rate  established  for 
the  loan)  consistent  with  their  farm  and  fi- 
nancial condition;  and 

(6)  The  nationwide  Implementation  of  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program  author- 
ized In  the  current  farm  bUl  which  would 
provide  operating  credit  to  fanners,  using 
repayments  by  farmers  on  prior  loans  to 
fund  the  program. 

It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  President.  In  nominating  persons  for  po- 
sitions on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem  that  will  become 
open  in  1982,  ensure  that  agricultural  inter- 
ests are  provided  fair  representation  on  the 
Board. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact  whatever  legislation 
Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  sense  of  the 
House  expressed  In  this  resolution. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
and  to  each  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  representing  South  Carolina. 


THK  SBCRFtAHY. 

Washington,  D.C..  April  6,  1982. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  Pro  Tempore, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashingtOTU  D.C. 

Dear  Semator  Thurmond:  Section  183  of 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  requires  that  a  report  by  submitted  to 
you  no  later  then  February  1,  1982,  contain- 
ing "the  results  of  the  evaluations  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  required  under  this  sec- 
tion .  .  ."  We  notified  you  last  month  that 
we  were  unable  to  meet  that  timeline  Eoid 
that  the  report  would  be  delivered  in 
March.  The  report  is  enclosed. 

The  report  provides  information  on  the 
operation  of  Title  I  programs  and  on  the 
achievement  of  students  In  those  programs. 
Including: 

Information  of  programs  operated  by 
local  educational  agencies.  Including  the  se- 
lection of  schools  and  students,  the  numbers 
and  types  of  students  In  the  programs,  the 
types  of  services  and  staff  provided,  and  the 
characteristics  of  simuner  school  programs. 

Information  on  the  Impact  of  Title  I  on 
achievement.  Including  a  simunary  of  the 
results  from  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Re- 
porting System  and  from  the  Sustaining  Ef- 
fects Study. 

Case  studies  of  evaluation  and  program 
improvement  activities  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

We  apologize  for  the  delay  and  hope  that 
you  will  find  the  report  to  be  useful. 
Sincerely. 

T.  H.  Bell. 


THE  MARCH  1982  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
TITLE  I  PROGRAM  OPER- 
ATIONS AND  EDUCATIONAL  EF- 
FECTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  capacity  as  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  this  body.  I  have  received  from 
the  Department  of  Education  the 
March.  1982  evaluation  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
title  I  program  operations  and  educa- 
tional effects.  This  report  will  be  avail- 
able for  review  by  my  colleagues  in  my 
office,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  tramsmlt- 
tal  from  the  Secretary  of  Education  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


activities,  status,  and  changes  In  the 
composition  of  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees for  calendar  year  1981. 

On  January  22,  1981,  I  directed  Ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  to 
reduce  obligations  for  advisory  com- 
mittees by  five  percent  for  1981.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  this  effcM^ 
achieved  a  reduction  of  ten  percent 
during  the  past  year.  Believing  that 
there  are  further  opportunities  for 
more  cost-effective  management  of  ad- 
visory committees,  I  plan  shortly  to 
direct  actions  throughout  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  which  will  result  in  addi- 
tional savings  of  approximately  ten 
percent  for  1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  AprU  19,  1982. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


TENTH      ANNUAL      REPORT      ON 
FEDERAL    ADVISORY    COMMIT- 
TEES— MESSAGE      FROM      THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  127 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  8(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit the  tenth  Annual  Report  on  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committees.  This 
Report,  prepared  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,   simunarizes  the 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3175.  A  communication  from  the  re- 
gional director  of  region  IX,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3176.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3177.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Government 
In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3178.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  computer  match  of  Individuals  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  the  Federal  Employee 
Compensation  Act  with  the  present  and 
past  employees  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs, 

EC-3179.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  computer  match  of  certain  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  coal  mine  workers'  compensa- 
tion program  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
United  Mine  Worker  Health  and  Retire- 
ment Funds  Benefit  Plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3180.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  computer  match  of  certain  files 
supplied  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement and  Individuals  on  the  Federal  em- 
ployee compensation  and  black  lung  rolls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3181.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  1981  annual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Energy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3182.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
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law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3183.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the 
Council.  D.C.  Act  4-l««:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3184.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the 
Council,  D.C.  Act  4-169;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3185.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the 
Council,  D.C.  Act  4-170;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3186.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the 
Council,  D.C.  Act  4-171:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3187.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  1981  annual  report  on  Its  com- 
pliance with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3188.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Board's  report  on  Its  compliance 
with  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3189.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records  to  permit 
computer  matching  with  other  systems  of 
records  Including  Social  Security  and  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3190.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Commission's  annual  report  on  freedom 
of  informatio''  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3191.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3192.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Board's 
1981  report  on  freedom  of  Information  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3193.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  corporate  communications  of 
AMTRAK  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1981  annual  report  of  AMTRAKs  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3194.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3195.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  modifying  the  bilingual 
education  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3196.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  third 
quarterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
table  showing  the  planned  programing  of 
food  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


EC-3197.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  food  stamp  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3198.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Persoruiel  and  Force  Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports for  1981  filed  by  former  Department 
of  Defense  personnel  now  working  for  de- 
fense contractors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3199.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director,  Facility  Requirements  and 
Resources.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs, 
and  Logistics,  transmitting,  pursusint  to  law. 
notice  of  11  construction  projects  to-be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3200.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  reform  the  proce- 
dures for  providing  the  Armed  Forces  the 
medical  services  necessary  to  supplement 
those  proposed  uniformed  personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3201.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  in- 
crease the  term  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  under  their  Jurisdiction  and  to  pay 
bonuses  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment  in 
the  reserve  components:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3202.  A  communication  from  the 
president  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbank  during  February  1982  to  Com- 
munist countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3203.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  consolidat- 
ed and  condensed  annual  report  on  the  De- 
partment's principal  community  develop- 
ment programs  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3204.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Financial  institu- 
tions Examination  Council,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  aruiual  report  of  the 
Council  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3205.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  on  board 
and  the  on-time  performance  of  each  train 
operated  by  the  Corporation  for  December 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-3206.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Conx>ration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  total  itemized  revenues  and  expenses 
and  expenses  of  each  train  operated  by  the 
Corporation  during  the  month  of  November 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EX:-3207.  A  commurUcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law.  a  report  on  research  studies  on 
salmon  stocks  and  the  salmon  fishery:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3208.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Federal  plan  for  the  national  pollution 
program  for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-3209.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  completed  copy  of  the  "Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  and 
Production  Program  Annual  Report  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3210.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Territo- 
rial and  International  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-762.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Texas  Section,  Society  for  Range  Manage- 
ment, concerning  the  "Alternate  Goals  for 
the  Resource  Planning  Act  I»rogram":  to  the 
CoRunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

POM-763.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Butte  County,  California,  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors relative  to  the  economic  plight  of  the 
former  spouses  of  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-764.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"CoKCURRnrr  Resolution 

"Whereas,  federal  deficit  and  credit  poli- 
cies are  the  direct  result  of  high  interest 
rates  and  the  entire  housing  industry  is  cur- 
rently experiencing  the  worst  economic 
period  since  the  Depression  of  the  1930's: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as 
well  as  the  entire  southeastern  United 
States,  has  experienced  the  biggest  housing 
slump  in  the  nation  with  housing  sales  units 
dropping  to  966,000  units  in  1981  in  compar- 
ison with  1,451,000  in  1980;  and 

"Whereas,  traditionally  over  the  last  forty 
years  this  nation  experienced  an  interest 
rate  that  ran  approximately  three  percent- 
age points  above  the  -rate  of  inflation  and 
now  the  country  has  an  Interest  rate  almost 
double  the  rate  of  inflation;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1981  in  the  United  SUtes, 
existing  home  sales  totalled  2.350,000  units 
representing  a  drop  of  over  700,000  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  third  consecutive  year 
of  declining  sales  activity:  and 

"'Whereas,  these  low  levels  of  existing 
home  transactions  have  impaired  the  ability 
of  the  population  to  move  freely  and  to  ade- 
quately match  their  housing  accommoda- 
tions to  their  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  feels  it  Is  most 
unwise  to  create  huge  federal  deficits  and 
federal  borrowing  because  this  takes  away  a 
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large  portion  of  the  nation's  savings,  there- 
by reducing  the  nation's  investment  in 
housing:  and 

"Whereas,  this  body  thinks  it  is  unwise  to 
slow  the  growth  of  money  and  credit  so  se- 
verely that  it  continues  the  Recession  and 
that  it  is  unwise  to  cause  interest  rates  to 
fluctuate  so  widely  that  it  continues  to  raise 
fears  about  this  nation's  economic  future; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  and  leaders  of  this 
nation  must  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
alive  the  American  dream  of  home  owner- 
ship: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
memorialized  to  promptly  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  interest  rates 
generally  and  to  provide,  specifically,  relief 
to  the  housing  industry  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased tax  relief  and  mortgage  subsidies. 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation  in  Washington. 
D.C." 

POM-765.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Amercian  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
regarding  continuing  independence  from 
Government  control  of  port  and  terminal 
use  and  development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-766.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Pert  Authorities 
urging  revision  of  the  present  principles, 
standards  and  procedures  for  evaluating 
water  resources  projects  In  deepwater  sea- 
port harbor  and  channels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-787.  A  concurrent  resolution  offered 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transpoi  Cation: 

"Sekate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  570 

"Whereas,  On  May  20,  1981,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  which  proposes  to  require 
that  ocean-shipping  companies  using  ports 
In  nations  contiguous  to  the  United  States 
in  transporting  goods  to  or  from  the  United 
States  must  file  their  rates  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  This  bill,  HR  3637, 
was  referred  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Subsequently  the 
subconunittee  passed  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee,  which  reported  the  bill,  with 
amendments,  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
December  9,  1981.  At  that  time,  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Energy  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  ninety  days  begiruiing  January  5, 
1982;  and 

"Whereas,  If  HR  3637  is  passed  by  the 
Congress,  a  number  of  companies,  which 
currently  offer  highly  competitive,  unregu- 
lated service  through  the  Port  of  Detroit  via 
the  Canadian  landbrldge,  will  be  brought 
under  regulation  and  will  pass  along  the 
cost  of  regulation  to  their  midwestem  cus- 
tomers. Indeed,  businesses  In  Detroit  and 
the  rest  of  the  Midwest  will  face  higher 
charges  as  these  transportation  companies 
raise  their  rates  to  compensate  for:  the  legal 
costs  associated  with  filing  and  maintaining 
tariffs  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion; the  expected  cost  of  legal  fees  neces- 
sary to  defend  challenges  to  tariff  filings; 
and  the  increased  business  risk  due  to  great- 


er tariff  inflexlbUlty.  Moreover,  the  Detroit 
Port  Authority  believes  that  the  increased 
cost  that  would  result  from  the  passage  of 
HR  3637  would  lower  profits  and  employ- 
ment in  Michigan;  and 

"Whereas,  Currently,  U.S.  East  Coast 
ports  are  upset  with  the  competition  of  for- 
eign carriers  who  pick  up  and  deliver  inter- 
national cargo  in  U.S.  locales  but  who  do 
not  use  American  ports.  The  uiu-egulated 
carriers  use  truck  and/or  rail  to  move  goods 
to  and  from  Canadian  sea  ports  where 
ocean-vessel  loading  and  unloading  take 
place.  The  East  Coast  ports  are  most  angry 
about  the  cargo  which  is  trucked  by  carriers 
out  of  their  immediate  port  areas  to  Mon- 
treal, thus  diverting  American  goods  and  ac- 
tivity to  Canadian  ports  which  would  nor- 
mally be  handled  at  American  ports;  and 

"Whereas,  In  supporting  HR  3637,  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  hope  to  divert  to  East 
Coast  ports  much  of  the  transportation  ac- 
tivity which  is  currently  using  the  Canadian 
landbrldge  route  to  Montreal.  However,  not 
only  is  there  no  guarantee  that  the  passage 
of  this  bUl  would  divert  to  American  East 
Coast  ports  any  of  the  Montreal  port  activi- 
ty, but  this  proposed  legislation  would  also 
Impose  significantly  higher  transportation 
costs  on  many  Michigan  and  midwestem 
manufacturers  and  agricultural  cbnwra- 
tlons:  and 

"Whereas,  A  major  argument  against  HR 
3637  Is  that  the  competition  currently  pro- 
vided by  uiu-egulated  Canadian  landbrldge 
carriers  Is  forcing  U.S.  East  Coast  carriers  to 
offer  more  economical  and  Innovative  serv- 
ice to  American  businesses.  These  transpor- 
tation savings  boost  the  profits  of  midwest- 
em farmers  and  manufacturers  during  a 
time  when  the  region's  economy  needs  any 
help  it  can  get.  Moreover,  any  action  by  the 
United  States  to  regulate  Canadian  land- 
bridge  rates  might  result  In  a  reciprocal 
action  from  Canadian  authorities  and  bring 
a  hardship  to  western  U.S.  ports,  which  get 
substantial  Canadian  shipping  traffic:  and 

"Whereas.  Along  with  the  Etetrolt/Wayne 
County  Port  Authority,  an  Impressive  list  of 
major  American  companies  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  HR  3637.  Given  the  threat  to  the 
economy  of  this  state  which  this  bill  poses, 
this  legislative  body  wishes  to  voice  its 
strong  opposition  to  HR  3637;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That,  by  all 
present,  we  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  oppose  HR  3637;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolrjed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Mlchlgaii  Congressional  del- 
egation." 

POM-768.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
regarding  Federal  Permitting  Procedures 
for  Port  Projects:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-769.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

POM-770.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 


""Enrolled  Joint  Resolution  No.  2,  Senate 
OF  Wyoming 
"A  joint  resolution  requesting  appropriate 
action  by  Congress  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Water  Act  (P.L.  92-500) 
eliminating  the  requirement  cf  a  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System 
Permit  (NPDES  Permit)  for  water  releases 
from  reservoirs. 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
must  Issue  regulations  covering  dams  as  a 
point  source  category  under  Section  402  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  (P.L.  92-500):  and 

•"Whereas,  in  the  opinion  in  the  case  of 
National  Wildlife  Federation  v.  Oorsuch 
Issued  on  January  29,  1982,  Judge  Joyce 
Hens  Green  ruled  that  cerUin  water  quality 
conditions  associated  with  dams  and  reser- 
voirs should  be  dealt  with  as  a  "discharge " 
of  pollutants  prohibited  by  Section  301  of 
P.L.  92-500;  and 

"Whereas,  Judge  Greene  has  rejected  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  long  held 
position  that  the  National  Pollutant  Dis- 
charge Elimination  System  does  not  apply 
to  releases  from  reservoirs  and  the  Coust 
has  held  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  violated  a  nondlscretlonary  duty 
In  faUlng  to  regulate  dams  with  NPDES  per- 
mits; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming: 

"Section  1.  That  P.L.  92-500  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  application  of  NPDES  per- 
mits to  discharges  from  reservoirs. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
Wyoming  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  presiding  officers 
of  the  houses  of  the  legislatures  of  each  of 
the  other  sUtes  in  the  union,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  representing  the  SUte  of 
Wyoming." 

POM-771.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Missis- 
sippi: to  the  Committee  on  Envlrorunent 
and  Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  187 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
must  issue  regulations  covering  dams  as  a 
point  source  category  under  Section  402  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977,  Public  Law  92- 
500:  and 

"Whereas,  On  January  29,  1982,  the  Hon- 
orable Joyce  Hens  Greene,  of  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, issued  an  opinion  in  National  Wild- 
life Federal  v.  Gorsuch,  ruling  that  certain 
water  quality  conditions  associated  with 
dams  and  reservoirs  should  be  treated  as  a 
"discharge"  of  pollutants  prohibited  by  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977, 
Public  Law  92-500:  and 

"Whereas,  Judge  Greene  rejected  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  long-held 
position  that  the  National  Pollution  Dis- 
charge Elimination  System  Is  not  applicable 
to  water  releases  from  resen'oirs;  arid 

"Whereas,  the  court  In  the  above  case 
held  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  violated  a  nondlscretlonary  duty 
In  failing  to  regulate  dams  and  reservoirs 
with  National  Pollution  Discharge  Elimina- 
tion System  permits: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUte  of 
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Mississippi,  the  S«nat«  concurring  therein. 
That  we  do  hereby  memorialize  the  United 
States  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977.  Public  Law 
92-500.  to  eliminate  the  application  of  Na- 
tional Pollution  Discharge  EHimination 
System  permits  to  discharges  from  reser- 
voirs. 

"Be  is  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
taries of  state  and  presiding  officers  of  the 
houses  of  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the 
other  states  in  the  Union,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  to  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  representing  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  the  Capitol  Press  Corps." 

POM-77a.   A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Housx  RxsoLunoH  No.  6137 

"Whereas,  The  Railroad  Retirement 
System  was  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1935  to  provide  retirement-survivor 
and  unemployment-sickness  t>enefit  pro- 
grams for  the  nation's  railroad  workers  and 
their  families;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
System  has  been  financed  Jointly  with  con- 
tributions from  rail  carriers  and  rail  labor 
for  more  than  45  years;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Railroad  Retirement 
System  has  a  present  cash  investment 
worth  $3,600,000,000  and  more  than 
1,100,000  annuitants,  yet  is  administered 
with  only  1%  of  its  revenues;  and 

"Whereas.  The  present  organization,  fi- 
nancial strength  and  longevity  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System  allows  for  the  effi- 
cient distribution  of  twth  railroad  programs 
and.  since  1974,  social  security  benefits  to  el- 
igible recipients;  and 

"Whereas.  The  abolition  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System  or  its  absorption  Into 
the  Social  Security  program  could  conceiv- 
ably Jeopardize  the  continued  distribution 
of  benefits:  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives 0/  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  we  urge 
Congress  to  reject  any  proposal  contained  in 
the  1983  federal  budget  which  would  abol- 
ish or  reorganize  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlve  be  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Kansas  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-773.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ne- 
braska Unicameral;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"LxGisLATivK  RnoLtrnoif  358 

"Whereas,  13,900  citizens  of  the  SUte  of 
Nebraska  now  receiving  railroad  retirement 
benefits  are  entitled  to  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  retirement  benefits  which  they 
expect  to  receive;  and 

"Whereas,  18,853  raUroad  employees  In 
Nebraska  are  now  working  for  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  railroad  retirement  system  with 
the  expecUtlon  of  reasonable  protection  of 
their  retirement  benefits;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  contains  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 


year  1983  contains  a  proposal  to  shift  tier 
one  benefit  payments  to  railroad  retirees  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  to 
convert  tier  two  benefit  payments  to  rail- 
road retirees  to  a  privately  negotiated 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  contains  a  proposal  for  reducing 
dual  benefit  payments  to  railroad  retirees 
already  earned:  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  contains  a  proposal  to  disband  the 
railroad  retirement  field  service  system. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  eighty-seventh  Legislature 
of  Nebraska,  second  session: 

"1.  That  the  Legislature  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  97t}i  Con- 
gress to  proceed  with  utmost  caution  to  pre- 
serve the  reasonable  expecUtions  and  rights 
of  those  who  have,  or  presently,  are  earning 
railroad  retirement  beneflte. 

"3.  That  any  major  changes  In  the  raU- 
road retirement  system  be  designed  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis. 

"3.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Nebraska  Congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate." 

POM-774.   A   resolution   adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Mississippi;  to  the  Committee  on  Fliumce: 
"Housx  Rksolution  No.   18 

"Whereas,  forty-seven  sUtes  Issue  indus- 
trial development  revenue  bonds;  and 

"Whereas,  Industrial  development  revenue 
bonds  provide  access  to  vital  sources  of 
credit  In  capital-short  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  the  federal 
tax  exemption  for  small-issue  industrial  de- 
velopment revenue  bonds  issued  by  sUte 
and  local  authorities  will  seriously  and  un- 
necessarily delay  the  economic  recovery  in 
many  sUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  principal  purpose  of  indus- 
trial development  revenue  bonds  is  to  en- 
hance productivity  and  to  promote  the  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs;  and 

"Whereas,  Industrial  development  revenue 
bonds  constitute  one  of  the  few  economic 
and  community  development  tools  available 
to  the  sUtes  during  this  period  when  feder- 
al development  assistance  tools  are  being 
sharply  curtailed  or  eliminated:  and 

"Whereas,  Industrial  development  revenue 
bonds  are  an  Important  financing  tool  for 
small  business,  which  provides  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  nation's  employment  and 
productivity,  and,  more  recently,  such  bonds 
have  been  used  in  some  sUtes  to  help  small 
farmers  acquire  credit  to  purchase  land  and 
equipment;  and 

'Whereas,  the  sUtea  have  been  severely 
hampered  by  IRS  Revenue  Ruling  81-316, 
which  denies  tax  exempt  sUtus  to  multiple 
lots  of  industrial  development  revenue 
bonds  having  an  aggregate  face  value  of 
over  $1  million;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed that  a  business  or  Industry  must 
choose  between  using  Industrial  develop- 
ment revenue  bonds  or  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  and  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  a  requirement  that  would  deny  many 
companies  access  to  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment revenue  bond  market  and,  thus.  Is  tan- 
tamount to  the  elimination  of  industlral  de- 
velopment revenue  bonds  as  an  effective  fi- 
nancing tool: 


"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Mississippi,  That  we  do  hereby  memorallze 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  adopt 
reform  legislation  that  would: 

"(a)  Immediately  revoke  Revenue  Ruling 
81-316  In  Its  entirety  and  prohibit  the  pro- 
mulgation of  lU  equivalent  by  regulation. 

"(b)  Allow  wider  latitude  in  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial development  revenue  bonds  in  dis- 
tressed areas. 

"(c)  Leave  to  the  individual  sUtes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  proper  and 
appropriate  uses  of  industrial  development 
revenue  bonds,  except  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
industrial  development  revenue  bonds  pro- 
ceeds for  financing  low  priority  recreational 
and  leisure  facilities  that  have  little  or  no 
Impact  on  local  economic  development. 

"(d)  Not  restrict  the  ability  of  a  company 
to  use  Industrial  development  revenue  bond 
financing  merely  because  It  exercises  its 
legal  right  to  use  accelerated  cost  recovery 
or  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

"(e)  Not  require  the  sUtes  to  guarantee 
Industrial  development  revenue  bonds. 

"(f)  Require  each  Issuer  of  a  tax-exempt 
Industrial  development  revenue  bond  to 
report  basic  information  on  each  issue  to  a 
central  sUte  agency  which  would  forward 
such  information  to  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  Department. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives.  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Mississippi  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-775.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Maine;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Joiirr    RxsoLunoN    Mdiorializihg    Con- 
GRXss  TO  Support  a  Mutual  Frkxzk  on  No- 

ClXUt  WBAPOHS  by  THX  UlflTKD  STATES  AITO 
THX  SOVIXT  UmON 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  between  them  currently  pos- 
sess 50,000  nuclear  warheads  and  are  in  the 
process,  over  the  next  30  years,  of  building 
30,000  more  nuclear  warheads;  and 

"Whereas,  the  destructive  power  of  these 
weapons  can  render  the  planet  earth  unln- 
hablUble  for  any  form  of  life;  and 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  and  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  Immediate 
action  by  calling  upon  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  a 
mutual  freeze  on  the  testing,  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons,  com- 
pletely verifiable  by  whatever  methods  nec- 
essary to  ensure  compliance  by  both  na- 
tions; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  it  Is  recognized  that 
President  Ronald  W.'  Reagan  has  taken  a 
positive  step  in  this  direction  through  his 
proposal  for  nondeployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  Europe;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  It  is  further  recognized 
that  a  mutual  freeze  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
to  be  followed  by  the  mutual  reduction  of 
such  weapons  and  a  balance  of  nuclear 
forces  between  these  nations;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved:  That  notice  be  given  to  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  Soviet  Union;  that  no 
Illusions  should  be  enterUlned  concerning 
the  resolve  of  the  MemorlallsU  to  protect 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes; 
and  that  the  government  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  urged  to  allow  their  own 
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citizens  free  and  open  support  of  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Resolution  be  Immediately  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Honorable 
Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Honorable  George  Bush,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  from  this 
SUte." 

POM-776.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California: 
"AssEMBLT  Joint  Risolutioii  No.  85 
"Whereas  the  Polish  People  and  Solidari- 
ty have  the  support  of  free  people  through- 
out the  world  in  their  struggle  to  achieve 
freedom,  equality,  dignity  and  Justice;  and 

"Whereas  the  Polish  Government  has  de- 
clared war  on  its  own  people  by  imposing 
martial  law,  eliminating  free  speech.  Impris- 
oning leaders  of  Solidarity,  using  the  army 
to  suppress  the  people  by  seizing  by  force 
the  nalnes,  mills,  factories,  offices  and 
schools  in  an  attempt  to  crush  the  spirits  of 
the  Polish  People  and  stamp  out  every  ves- 
tige of  Solidarity  and  its  goals;  and 

"Whereas  this  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
Polish  People  by  their  government  was 
clearly  Instigated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  who  were  desperately 
afraid  Solidarity  would  be  successful  In 
Poland  and  that  the  people  In  other  Iron 
CurUln  Countries  would  follow  the  example 
of  Solidarity  Ln  Ite  quest  for  freedom,  equali- 
ty, dignity  and  justice;  and 

"Whereas  this  ruthless  suppression  has 
outraged  the  Free  World  and  has  the  out- 
spoken opposition  of  Pope  John  Paul,  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  Governor  Edmund  O. 
Brown  Jr..  Lane  Klrkland.  President  of  the 
AFL/CIO.  and  many  other  world  and  na- 
tional leaders  and  organizations;  and 

"Whereas.  March  13.  1982,  marks  the  end 
of  the  third  month  of  the  odious  martial 
law  Imposed  upon  the  Polish  People  by  the 
military  government  and  Its  reprehensible 
conduct  in  eliminating  free  speech,  impris- 
oning leaders  of  Solidarity  and  the  murder- 
ing of  Its  citizens;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  arui  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  authorizes  the  raising  and  dis- 
playing of  the  Solidarity  banner  over  the 
SUte  Capitol  at  12  noon  on  Sunday,  March 
14,  1982,  and  by  this  action  pays  tribute 
both  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Polish  People 
and  to  Solidarity;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  SUte  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  California  strongly  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  pressure  the  present 
Polish  Government  to  discontinue  the  impo- 
sition of  martial  law.  release  all  political 
prisoners  detained  because  of  their  support 
of  Solidarity,  restore  free  speech,  open  all 
lines  of  communication  with  the  ouUlde 
world,  and  permit  the  free  labor  movement 
of  Solidarity  to  seek  peaceful  gains  at  the 
bargaining  Uble;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-777.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Maine  Committee  on  Aging  urging  sup- 


port of  a  Mutual  Freeze  on  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons by  the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-778.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  New  York;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Legislativi  Resolution  406 

"Whereas  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes  possess  the  nuclear  capability 
for  swift  and  mutual  destruction;  and 

"Whereas  development  of  nuclear  arse- 
nals is  an  increasing  reality  In  other  nations; 
and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  sUted  by  experts  in 
defense  plaiming  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  ability  to  defend  one's  country 
against  a  nuclear  attack:  and 

'"Whereas  the  future  of  our  nation  and  all 
civilization  may  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
agree  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  an  expeditious  and  mutual  reduction  of 
our  nuclear  arsenals  which  can  lead  the  way 
to  world  nuclear  disarmament;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It  ^       „ 

"Resolved,  That  this  LeglslaUve  Body  calls 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear 
weapons  moratorium,  immediately  halting 
the  testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
all  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  delivery 
systems  and  memorializing  Congress  to 
apply  the  funds  saved  thereby  for  civilian 
purposes;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suiubly  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  from  the 
SUte  of  New  York." 


POM-779.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"'Senate  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  engaged  In  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons race  and  are  testing,  producing  and  de- 
ploying nuclear  warheads,  milssUes  and  de- 
livery systems;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  expending  huge  sums  of  money  for 
such  testing,  producing  and  deploying  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  weapons:  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  the  Wiscon- 
sin senate  hereby  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
work  vigorously  to  negotiate  a  mutual  nu- 
clear weapons  moratorium  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  senate  chief  clerk  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtea,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  the  members 
of  congress  from  this  sUte." 

POM-780.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Municipality  of  Mount  Vernon,  Maine, 
urging  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-781.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Con- 
necticut; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 

"Whereas  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Indeed  of  the  whole  world  de- 
pends on  a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  and 


"Whereas  there  can  be  no  winner  In  a  nu- 
clear war;  and 

■"Whereas  nuclear  war  could  destroy  the 
economic,  ecological  and  social  fabric  on 
which  human  life  depends  in  the  United 
SUtes.  USSR  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved.  That  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security,  we  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
call  on  the  United  SUtes  and  the  USSR  to 
stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  by  entering  into 
a  bilateral  freeze  on  all  further  testing,  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  nuclear  war- 
heads, missiles  and  delivery  systems:  and  be 
it  further  Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  our 
Connecticut  Congressional  delegation  to  in- 
troduce an  cosponsor  a  resolution  In  Con- 
gress In  support  of  this  bilateral  freeze,  and 
Join  In  memorializing  the  President  to  begin 
the  necessary  negotiations  to  achieve  It." 

POM-782.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  1854 

"Whereas,  Approximately  2,500  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  are  missing  and/or 
otherwise  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  and 

"Whereas,  The  conscience  of  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  troubled  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
still  missing  who  are  subjected  to  unrelent- 
ing mental  anguish  and  a  sense  of  futility  In 
their  quest  for  Information  about  their 
loved  ones;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  sUtutorial  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  government  to 
ensure  the  return  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  account  for  missing  personnel  as  well  as 
the  repatriation  of  remains  of  those  who 
perished  serving  our  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  An  Increasing  niunber  of  eye- 
witness reports  of  Americans  In  captivity  In 
Southeast  Asia  continues  to  fill  the  hopes  of 
the  POW/MLA  families  that  priority  effort 
will  be  made  to  exact  a  precise  accounting 
for  these  men;  and 

"Whereas,  New  Initiatives  at  every  level  of 
government  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
safe  return  of  these  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians; and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  fitting  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Kansas  should  petition  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  on  behalf  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  servicemen  and 
civilians  stUl  missing  to  ensure  that  the 
Congress  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  fullest  possible  accounting: 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas:  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  Immediately  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary,  publicly  and  force- 
fully, to  obtain  the  identity  and  seek  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  those  still  missing  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  the  use 
of  both  private  and  public  agencies,  be  it 
through  national  or  international  auspices; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  send  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes:  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate;  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives; 
each  member  of  the  Kansas  Congressional 
Delegation;  and  the  National  League  of 
POW-MIA  FamUles.  1608  K  Street  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006." 
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POM-783.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"E^ROLixD  Joiirr  Resolution 

"Whereas,  many  people  in  Wisconsin  are 
Increasingly  concerned  about  the  worldwide 
acceleration  of  nuclear  weapon  production 
and  stoclcplllng:  and 

"Whereas,  people  around  the  world  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  only  rational 
step  left  to  them  Is  nuclear  disarmament; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  coalition  of  scientists,  physi- 
cians, nuclear  experts,  elder  states  people 
and  religious  leaders  is  supporting  Ground 
Zero  Week  as  an  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  focus  on  the  Issues  presented  by  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  to  educate  Itself  in 
methods  of  creating  a  world  that  Is  free  of 
the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction:  and 

•Whereas,  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
arms  production  will  require  a  widespread, 
clear  vision  of  the  reality  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  destruction;  and 

"Whereas,  a  national  event  focusing  on 
the  Issues  presented  by  the  nuclear  arms 
race  toward  educating  the  public  in  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  International  resolution 
of  conflict  between  people  Is  a  vital  and  con- 
structive step;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"ResolvKd  by  the  Senate,  the  Assembly  con- 
curring. That  April  18  to  24.  1982.  Is  pro- 
claimed Ground  Zero  Week  In  the  SUte  of 
Wisconsin;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  local  units  of  government 
In  Wisconsin  are  urged  to  join  the  legisla- 
ture In  the  declaration  of  Ground  Zero 
Week;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Senate 
chief  clerk  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Wisconsin  delegates  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 

POM-784.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
WestviUe.  New  Jersey  urging  passage  of  the 

Intelligence  Information  Act";  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

POM-785.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Bensalem  Township.  Pennsylvania.  Board 
of  School  Directors  regarding  prayer  in  the 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-786.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
CoDunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
'RBSOLnriONS  Memoriauziho  ti«  Congrxss 

or  THi  DmTKD  States  To  Cojrmnn  Pukd- 

IRG  THE  Senior  Aide  Program 

"Whereas,  persons  fifty-five  years  of  age 
and  older  who  meet  certain  Income  guide- 
lines. Including  fifteen  hundred  employees 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
who  have  performed  valuable  services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  work  of  senior  aides  in  non- 
profit, nonsectarlan  positions  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  country  has.  in 
addition  to  services,  helped  develop  mean- 
ingful links  in  the  communities  they  serve 
and 

"Whereas,  this  has  helped  prove  the  value 
and  competence  of  our  elderly  In  worth- 
while employment;  and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  threats  to  dis- 
continue funding  of  this  program  In  Sep- 
tember 1982  in  the  senior  conununity  serv- 
ices employment  program  under  title  V  of 
the  Older  American  Act;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  to  continue  the 
senior  aide  program;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  tnese  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 


of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-787.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Industrial  Council  supporting 
the  repeal  of  section  250  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  lifting  the  ban  on 
workers  making  various  products  at  home; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

POM-788.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
New  Castle,  Del.,  urging  support  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-789.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  recogniz- 
ing the  contributions  of  the  Seniors  ih  Com- 
munity Services  Program  and  urging  the 
continuation  of  title  V  assistance  to  the 
Seniors  in  Community  Services  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

POM-790.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Sutter,  Calif..  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
opposing  the  regulation  changes  In  the 
Older  Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-791.  An  Interim  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  SUte  of 
Arkansas  expressing  opposition  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Retirement  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

POM-792.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
relating  to  efforts  to  correct  and  revise  the 
Federal  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  Standards  applicable  to  Marine  Termi- 
nals; to  the  Committee  on  LAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-793.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Utah; 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble: 

"NnciXAS  Faixout  Resolution,  1982, 
Budget  Session 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  0/  Utah,  the  Oovemor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  began  on  January 
17,  1951.  and  has  continued  for  30  years  to 
the  present,  with  tesU  now  conducted  un- 
derground known  to  "leak"  on  occasion; 

"Whereas,  most  of  the  SUte  of  Utah  Is  in 
the  down-wind  fallout  pattern  of  the 
Nevada  Test  Site; 

"Whereas,  recent  investigations  and  re- 
ports have  indicated  that  down-wind  resi- 
dents have  and  are  suffering  serious  and 
even  fatal  effecu  from  the  nuclear  testing 
program; 

"Whereas,  recent  Investigations  have  also 
found  that  the  federal  government  failed 
and  continues  to  fail  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  the  down-wind  residents;  and 

"Whereas,  recent  Investigations  have  fur- 
ther found  that  existing  legal  remedies  and 
recourses  available  to  down-wind  victims  are 
fraught  with  difficulties,  which  adds  to  pre- 
vious Injustices. 

"Noic.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Budget  Session  of  the  44th  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein,  memorialize  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  United  SUtes  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  any  other  fed- 
eral agencies  with  power  to  deal  with  the 
destructive  consequences  recited  in  this  res- 
olution, to  begin  at  once  to  assume  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  injuries  sustained  as  a  result 


of  Its  nuclear  testing  program  by  the  down- 
wind residents  described  In  this  resolution. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  fair  and 
Just  compensation  be  made  to  these  down- 
wind victims  based  upon  review  conducted 
by  a  federal  independent  commission  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Energy  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  an  Independ- 
ent committee  be  esUblished  by  the  U.S. 
Health  Service  to  direct  long-term  monitor- 
ing, medical  studies  and  research,  and 
follow-up  medical  care. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  SUte  of  UUh  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  sUte's  congressional  delegation,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  the  United  States  Congress,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission." 

POM-794.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  En- 
glewood,  Colo.,  concerning  getting  post-sec- 
ondary educational  programs  at  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  in  Englewood.  for 
inmates  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Uble. 

POM-795.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
South  Carolina;  Ordered  to  He  on  the  Uble; 

"A  CONCURREWT  RESOLtTTION 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  have  learned 
with  concern  and  regret  that  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  1983  budget  contains  no  ap- 
propriations for  the  maintenance  and  dredg- 
ing of  many  port  facilities,  including 
Georgetown  and  Port  Royal  Hart>ors.  and 
further  reduces  the  1982  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
inland  waterway  system  by  one  hundred 
million  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  to  help  offset  the  effects  of  the 
above  budget  reductions,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  further  proposed  a  user-fee 
plan  whereby  the  cost  of  mainUining  and 
operating  ports  and  harbors  would  be  shift- 
ed from  the  federal  government  to  the  users 
of  the  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  although  this  user-fee  proposal 
on  the  surface  appears  to  deserve  consider- 
ation, in  reality  It  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
locating shipping  traffic  and  cargoes  from 
smaller  and  medium-sized  ports  to  those 
large  ports  with  high  volume;  and 

"Whereas,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
SUtes  and  South  Carolina  are  in  a  period  of 
economic  recession,  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
remove  the  funding  for  the  maintenance  oi 
some  of  this  SUte's  most  important  ports 
and  for  the  IntercoasUl  waterway  and  at 
the  same  time  enact  user- fee  legislation 
which  would  divert  traffic  away  from  these 
ports  thereby  further  compounding  the 
problem;  and 

■Whereas,  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  President  Reagan  In  the  ad- 
ministration's 1983  budget  will  restore  this 
much  needed  funding  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  other  legislation  so  that  the  long- 
term  economic  health  of  South  Carolina 
will  not  Irreversibly  be  damaged.  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring:  That  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  hereby  request 
President  Reagan  in  his  1983  budget  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
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atlon  of  Georgetown  and  Port  Royal  Har- 
bors and  to  restore  to  the  previous  year's 
level  the  funding  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  inland  waterway  system. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion t)e  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  each  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  to  each  member  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  Clerks  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-796.  A  concurrent  resolution  Eidopt- 
ed  by  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan; 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble: 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  473. 

'Whereas,  Scientific  and  medical  studies 
show  marihuana  to  be  of  medical  value  in 
the  treatment  of  glaucoma  and  in  easing  the 
debilitating  side  effecte  of  anti-cancer  treat- 
ments; and 

"Whereas.  Courts  have  recognized  mari- 
huana's medical  benefits  in  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Michigan  Legislature  has 
enacted,  and  the  Governor  of  Michigan  has 
signed,  laws  acknowledging  these  benefits. 
They  have  further  sought  to  establish  com- 
passionate programs  of  medleal  access  to 
marihuana;  and 

"Whereas.  The  SUte  of  Michigan, 
through  Its  various  offices  and  agencies,  has 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  fulfill  the  intent 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  obtain  mari- 
huana for  medical  applications;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  agencies  have  failed  to 
meet  his  good  faith  effort  and  have  instead, 
through  regulatory  ploys  and  obscure  bu- 
reaucratic devices,  resisted  and  obstructed 
the  intent  of  the  Michigan  Legislature;  and 

"Whereas,  Glaucoma  and  cancer  patients, 
promised  medical  access  to  marihuana 
under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  are  being  de- 
prived of  such  access  by  federal  agencies; 
and 

"Whereas,  These  problems  are  not  par- 
ticular to  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  gener- 
ally affect  several  other  sUtes  and  the  citi- 
zens of  these  sUtes  adversely;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  <the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  memorialize  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  to  l)ecome  Informed  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  to  investigate  and  hold  public 
hearings  Into  federal  policies  which  prohibit 
marihuana's  legitimate  medical  use;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  seek  to  remedy 
federal  policies  which  prevent  the  several 
states  for  acquiring,  inhibit  physicians  from 
prescribing,  and  prevent  patients  from  ob- 
Uining  marihuana  for  legitimate  medical 
applications,  by  ending  federal  prohibitions 
against  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  use 
of  marihuana  in  medical  treatments;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del- 
egation." 


S.  705.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-332). 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, with  an  amendment  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  2154.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  a  reversionary  inter- 
est held  by  the  United  SUtes  in  certain 
lands  located  in  Christian  County.  Ky.,  to 
the  Shy  Flat  Tabernacle  Cemetery,  Inc., 
Christian  County.  Ky.  (Rept.  No.  97-333). 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

H.R.  2160.  An  act  to  amend  the  PoUto  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  (with  additional 
views)  (Rept.  No.  97-334). 


are  56  permanent  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Donald  J.  Bleasdale),  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  tuiy  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  on  March  22,  March  29. 
March  31,  and  April  13,  1982  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: in  the  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  four  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  commodore  (list  begins  with 
James  A.  Austin).  Lt.  Gen.  Adolph  G. 
Schwenk.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (age  59). 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list  and 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(age  60),  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  general  on  the  retired  list,  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  23  promo- 
tions to  the  gnule  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Robert  W. 
Barrow),  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve there  are  49  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Enrique  V. 
Arellano),  in  the  Navy  there  are  44 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  jiuiior  grade  suid  below  (list 
begins  with  Edwin  B.  Abeya),  in  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  119  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Peter  F.  Angle),  in 
the  Air  Force  there  are  79  permanent 
promotions/appointments  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  George  L.  Adams),  in 
the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
1,243  permanent  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  commander  of  below  (list 
begins  with  Christopher  L.  Abbot),  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  57 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
(list  begins  with  James  R.  Acreback), 
in  the  Army  there  are  20  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Francis  L. 
Keefe)  and  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Thurmond  and  Mr.  Mattingly): 

S.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  to  provide  for  a  cause  of 
action  for  a  violation  of  the  Act:  to  t.ie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson): 

S.  2394.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  apprenticeship  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit  an  employ- 
ee to  take  compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of 
compensation  for  overtime  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Humain  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  2396.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  certain  high  alu- 
mina fiber;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2397.  A  bUl  to  require  (1)  the  enactment 
of  special  legislation  to  continue  the  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  of  funds  on  any 
major  civil  acquisition  initiated  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982,  whenever  the  cost  of  such  acqui- 
sition has  increased  or,  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates, will  increase  over  the  initial  estimate 
when  the  project  was  justified  to  the  Con- 
gress by  25  per  centum  or  more,  and  (2)  re- 
porting of  sUtus  information  on  all  major 
civil  acquisitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  Res.  364.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  reclaim  the  territory  of  the  Falkland 
Island;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  Con.  Res.  81.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  promptly  hold  a  sununlt 
with  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war  and  to  seek  control 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClcri.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
DDiToif,   Mr.    Humphrey.   Mr. 
East,  and  Mr.  THTnufom)): 
S.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act   to  provide 
for  a  cause  of  action  for  a  violation  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CAUSI  OP  ACTION  ClfDEI  THX  LKGAI.  SntVICKS 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  my  good  colleagues  Sena- 
tor McClurk.  Senator  Hayakawa,  Sen- 
ator DxNTON.  Senator  Humphrfy.  Sen- 
ator East,  and  Senator  THtTRMoiro  I 
am,  today,  introducing  legislation  that 
will  allow  for  the  Increased  provision 
of  legal  services  to  the  poor  while  cor- 
recting abuses  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
This  bill  provides  a  specific  remedy  for 
correcting  abuses  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  which  up  to  this 
point  have  gone  uncorrected.  Such 
abuses  have  gone  uncorrected  because 
there  has  been  no  realistic  or  practical 
way  of  enforcing  specific  prohibitions 
contained  In  law.  This  bill,  by  creating 
and  allowing  for  a  civil  cause  of  action 
In  a  private  person,  will  create  an  ac- 
countability against  those  who  would 
violate  the  act  and  will  bring  greater 
Integrity  to  the  legal  services  program. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation,  es- 
tablished In  1974,  continued  legal  serv- 
ice programs  then  administered 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  was  created  to  be  a 
private  nonmembership.  nonprofit  cor- 
poration that  would  provide  financial 
support  for  legal  assistance  In 
noncriminal  matters  to  persons  unable 
to  afford  such  legal  assistance. 

The  corporation  itself  does  not  pro- 
vide legal  assistance,  but  rather  serves 
as  a  conduit  through  which  annual 
congressional  appropriations  are  fun- 
neled  to  qualified  programs.  These 
programs,  which  are  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations formed  under  existing  State 
laws,  provide  the  actual  legal  assist- 
ance to  existing  State  laws,  provide 
the  actual  legal  assistance  to  individ- 
uals who  qualify  under  established  fi- 
nancial eligibility  criteria. 

It  was  quite  obvious  at  the  time  of 
creation  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration that  there  existed  a  very  great 
potential  for  abuse  of  this  act  because 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  would  flow  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  into  politically  active  hands 
Because  of  this  potential  for  abuse, 
the  Congress  Included  language  In  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  Corporation,  recip- 
ients, or  any  employees  from  lobbying 
or  engaging  in  political  activity  as  de- 
fined in  the  act. 


42  U.S.C.  2996e(b)(5)  provides  In 
part: 

The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  (A)  no 
employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any  re- 
cipient (except  as  permitted  by  law  in  con- 
nection with  such  employee's  own  employ- 
ment situation),  while  carrying  out  legal  as- 
sistance activities  under  this  subchapter, 
engage  In.  or  encourage  others  to  engage  in, 
any  public  demonstration  or  piclieting.  boy- 
cott, or  strike;  and  (B)  no  such  employee 
shall,  at  any  time,  engage  in,  or  encourage 
others  to  engage  in.  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities: (i)  any  rioting  or  civil  disturbance, 
(ii)  any  activity  which  is  in  violation  of  an 
outstanding  injunction  of  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  (ill)  any  other  illegal  ac- 
tivity, or  (Iv)  any  intentional  identification 
of  the  Corporation  or  any  recipient  with 
any  political  activity  prohibited  by  section 
2996f(a)(6)  of  this  title. 

42  U.S.C.  2996e<c)  provides  in  part: 
The  Corporation  shall  not  itself— 
(2)  undertake  to  influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  local 
legislative  bodies,  except  that  personnel  of 
the  Corporatlor  may  testify  or  make  other 
appropriate  communication  (A)  when  for- 
mally requested  to  do  so  by  a  legislative 
body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof,  or 
(B)  in  connection  with  legislation  or  appro- 
priations directly  affecting  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation. 

42  U.S.C.  2996f(a)  provides  in  part: 
(a)  With  respect  to  grants  or  contracts  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients  under  this  subchap- 
ter, the  Corporation  shall— 

(5)  Insure  that  no  funds  made  available  to 
recipients  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used 
at  any  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influ- 
ence the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  executive  order  or  similar  pro- 
mulgation by  any  Federal,  SUte,  or  local 
agency,  or  to  undertake  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  by  any 
SUte  or  local  leglslaUve  bodies,  or  Stete 
proposals  by  initiative  petition,  except 
where— 

(A)  representation  by  an  employee  of  a  re- 
cipient for  any  eligible  client  is  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  client's  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities  (which  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  permit  an  attorney  or  a  recipient 
employee  to  solicit  a  client.  In  violation  of 
professional  responsibilities,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  representation  possible):  or 

(B)  a  governmental  agency,  legislative 
body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof— 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  the  very  clear  and  strong 
language  contained  in  the  original  act 
and  the  language  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  which  states: 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  de- 
signed to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress  or  any  State  legisla- 
ture- 
There  has  been  continued  and  pur- 
poseful abuse  of  the  act  and  the  Intent 
of  Congress.  The  plaintiffs'  briefs  filed 
in  the  case  of  Grassley  et  al.  against 
Legal  Services  Corporation  outline  in 
detail  the  flagrant  disregard  shown  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  its 
recipients  toward  the  prohibitory  lan- 


guage of  the  act.  That  there  has  been 
an  open  and  increasing  Involvement  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  Its 
recipients  In  lobbying  and  political  ac- 
tivities specifically  prohibited  by  law 
caruiot  be  denied. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  forbidden 
activity,  all  the  prohibitory  language 
contained  in  the  act  is  in  essence  unen- 
forceable. This  results  from  the  hope 
of  Congress  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  would  police  itself.  Con- 
gress gave  to  the  Corporation  the  au- 
thority to  insure  compliance  to  the  act 
through  the  Issuance  of  internal  rules 
and  regulations.  Further,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  directed  to: 

Monitor  and  evaluate  and  provide  for  in- 
dependent evaluations  of  programs  support- 
ed In  whole  or  in  part ...  to  insure  that  the 
provisions  .  .  .  are  carried  out. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not 
being  done.  In  spite  of  the  hope  of 
Congress  that  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration would  remain  faithful  to  the 
Intent  of  the  act  which  created  the 
Corporation,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  trust  placed  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to 
insure  the  Integrity  of  the  legal  aid 
program  has  been  betrayed  by  politi- 
cal activists  who  use  their  position  and 
influence  to  pursue  social  causes  smd 
projects  favored  by  them.  Such  con- 
duct, furthered  by  the  Improper  use  of 
Federal  moneys,  detracts  from  the  leg- 
islated purpose  of  the  Corporation  to 
provide  specific  legal  services  for  those 
otherwise  imable  to  afford  them. 

While  it  is  technically  correct  to 
state  that  the  Corporation  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Congress, 
Congress  in  the  past,  certainly  as  re- 
gards the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
has  shown  little  aptitude  or  ability  In 
correcting  the  abuses  of  Its  creations. 

Nor  may  we  look  to  other  areas  of 
the  law.  in  general,  to  correct  viola- 
tions of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act;  18  U.S.C.  1913  provides  for  a 
means  of  preventing  and  punishing 
Federal  employees  who  misuse  Federal 
funds;  yet.  because  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  was  established  as  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Corporation  argues— and  the  courts 
have  so  ruled— that  none  of  its  person- 
nel are  Federal  agents.  Thus,  although 
the  Corporation's  directors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  Congress,  all  of  the  Corpo- 
ration's funds  are  Federal  dollars  de- 
rived from  taxation,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion's employees  have  the  benefit  of 
most  Federal  law  respecting  employ- 
ment, the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
may  misuse  Federal  funds  for  political 
purposes  with  impunity  and  apparent- 
ly with  no  means  for  any  injured  or  in- 
terested party  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  neither  ex- 
isting law  in  general  nor  the  act  Itself 
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provides  for  a  way  of  enforcing  those 
clear  and  specific  prohibitions  against 
lobbying  or  political  activism  which 
the  Congress  Included  In  the  measure 
that  created  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. The  hope  that  somehow  the 
Corporation  would  regulate  Itself 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law  has  been 
shown  to  have  been  a  false  hope.  The 
Corporation  Itself  has  flagrantly  disre- 
garded the  law  and  has  encouraged  Its 
recipients  to  become  politically  active. 
This,  no  one  can  rightly  deny. 

In  spite  of  past  feelings  on  this 
matter,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity and  accountability  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  we  must  aban- 
don the  false  belief  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  police  Itself  and  Instead 
create  a  way  that  will  bring  outside  ac- 
countability to  the  actions  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  My  bill 
will  do  exactly  that,  Mr.  President.  It 
creates  a  right  of  action,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration and  its  recipients,  for  any  viola- 
tion of  the  1974  act.  Such  a  right  of 
action  will  allow  for  the  much  needed 
correction  of  abuses  and  enhance  the 
purpose  of  the  act  by  forcing  funds 
and  resources  away  from  illegal  politi- 
cal activism  and  toward  once  again 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  itself,  this 
Is  an  action  that  must  be  taken.  To  do 
otherwise  will  allow  for  continued 
abuse  of  Federal  tax  dollars. 


By   Mr.   WALLOP   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Simpson): 

S.  2394.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  dis- 
crimination in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  2395.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit 
an  employee  to  take  compensatory 
time  off  In  lieu  of  compensation  for 
overtime  hours,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

pederal  labor  law  legislation 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  to 
correct  certain  flaws  in  our  Federal 
labor  laws.  The  first  bill  would  prohib- 
it discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in 
federally  approved  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. The  second  bill  would  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
permit  the  utilization  of  compensatory 
time  work  schedules. 

Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Conmiittee,  it  may  seem  surpris- 
ing that  I  am  introducing  two  impor- 
tant, but  narrowly  focused,  labor  bills. 
The  reason  for  my  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation is  quite  simple,  and  it  reflects 
the  very  meaning  of  what  our  system 
of  government  is  all  about.  In  both  in- 
stances. I  had  been  contacted  by  my 
constituents  in  Wyoming.  One  is  a 
workingman.  the  other  is  the  presi- 
dent   of    a    growing    business.    The 


former  had  encountered  an  impasse 
while  attempting  to  improve  his  skills. 
The  latter  was  in  danger  of  violating 
Federal  law  as  he  sought  to  implement 
an  Innovative  work  schedule  to  allow 
his  employees  to  work  full  time 
throughout  the  year,  as  they  them- 
selves wanted. 

The  young  worker  from  Laramie  had 
sought  to  participate  in  an  apprentice- 
ship program  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  He  was  In- 
formed that  he  was  several  months 
over  the  arbitrary  age  limit  for  partici- 
pation. This  requirement  effectively 
barred  the  young  man  from  obtaining 
needed  job  skills.  In  correspondence 
with  both  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  I  discovered  that  age 
limits  In  apprenticeship  programs  was 
recognized  as  a  problem,  but  that 
nothing  was  being  done  about  the 
matter.  The  EEOC  declined  to  cover 
such  programs  under  age  discrimina- 
tion laws  by  a  tie  vote  of  2  to  2,  a  typi- 
cally bureaucratic  nonapproach. 

There  are  seemingly  two  irreconcila- 
ble forces  at  work  in  our  economy. 
First,  we  are  developing  a  highly  tech- 
nical industrial  base  that  requires 
highly  skilled  workers.  Second,  our 
work  force  Is  aging  and  we  effectively 
close  It  out.  It  the  future,  we  will  more 
than  likely  be  working  longer  than  Is 
currently  the  trend.  Workers  will  re- 
quire training  throughout  their  ca- 
reers. The  first  bill  I  am  Introducing  Is 
a  response  to  these  problems.  But.  it 
also  is  an  attempt  to  be  responsible  to 
my  constituents.  The  biU  would  amend 
the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  to 
prohibit  age  discrimination  in  appren- 
ticeship programs. 

The  second  bill  attempts  to  over- 
come an  obstacle  to  full  employment 
encountered  by  a  company  in  Chey- 
enne. This  business  experiences  large 
swings  in  its  workload.  At  the  same 
time.  It  requires  the  retention  of  a 
sicllled  work  force.  The  business  has 
never  laid  off  an  employee  during  14 
years  of  operation,  even  though  there 
have  been  cycles  of  weak  demand  for 
its  product. 

The  compsmy  has  recently  encoun- 
tered a  bizarre  obstacle  within  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it  sought 
to  implement  an  innovative  work 
schedule.  In  order  to  continue  to 
insure  its  employees  year  roimd  em- 
ployment, the  elected  employee  coun- 
cil of  the  business  proposed  the  adop- 
tion of  a  completely  optional  compen- 
satory time  policy.  The  employees  by 
personal  option,  could  earn  extra 
hours  Instead  of  overtime  pay  which 
could  be  used  at  a  later  time  for  addi- 
tional days  off.  Since  the  business  has 
peak  work  periods  which  require  long 
hours,  and  low  periods  with  fewer 
hours,  the  comp  time  proposal  would 
allow  workers  to  spread  out  their 
working  hours  over  the  entire  year.  As 
was  emphasized  by  the  workers,  "they 


wanted  more  freedom  to  work  most 
when  the  company  really  needed  it, 
and  least  when  work  was  least  avail- 
able." This  would  allow  workers  to 
pursue  other  interests,  such  as  spend- 
ing more  time  with  their  faunllles, 
while  receiving  steady  pay  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  pay  they 
would  receive  when  taking  the  comp 
time  would  reflect  the  normal  rate  of 
pay  In  effect  when  the  comp  time  is 
taken.  However,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  adamantly  requires  employ- 
ers to  pay  time  and  one  half  when 
workers  are  employed  for  more  than 
40  hours  a  week  regardless  of  employ- 
ees desires.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  comp  time  plan  jointly 
sought  by  the  company  and  Its  em- 
ployees. 

The  bill,  which  I  am  introducing 
with  my  colleague  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Simpson,  would  allow  a  business  and 
its  employees  to  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  a  compensatory  time  policy. 
Our  work  force  has  become  much 
more  complex  than  that  which  existed 
In  the  1930's  when  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  enacted.  We  have 
to  prepare  for  the  21st  century,  and 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
small  step  in  that  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
bUls  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination 
in  Apprenticeship  Programs  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1937  (29  U.S.C.  50).  popularly 
known  as  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act. 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  In  promoting  labor  standards  for 
the  welfare  of  apprentices  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  no  program  of  apprenticeship  discrimi- 
nates against  any  Individual  because  of  his 
age  in  admission  to.  or  employment  in,  any 
such  program  of  apprenticeship. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  prohibition  contained  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  limited  to  individ- 
uals who  are  at  least  18  years  of  age  but  less 
than  45  years  of  age.". 

S.  2395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consrress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)  if.  pursuant  to  a 
contract  made  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  individually  or  an  agreement 
made  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by 
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representatives  of  employees  entered  into 
prior  to  the  performance  of  the  work,  the 
employer  at  the  written  request  of  the  em- 
ployee grants  the  employee  compensatory 
time  off  with  pay  in  a  subsequent  workweek 
in  lieu  of  payment  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  such  current  workweek  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  workweek  applicable  to 
such  employee  under  subsection  (a).  For 
purposes  of  determining  the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee 
under  subsection  (a),  and  the  rate  of  pay 
due  to  the  employee,  compensatory  time 
used  by  the  employee  shall  be  considered 
hours  actually  worked  during  the  subse- 
quent workweek  in  which  actually  used."* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2397.  A  bill  to  require  (1)  the  en- 
actment of  special  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  expenditure  or  obligation  of 
funds  on  any  major  civil  acquisition 
Initiated  after  January  1,  1982.  when- 
ever the  cost  of  such  acquisition  has 
Increased  or.  on  the  basis  of  estimates, 
will  increase  over  the  initial  estimate 
when  the  project  was  justified  to  the 
Congress  by  25  per  centum  or  more, 
and  (2)  reporting  of  status  information 
on  all  major  civil  acquisitions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

COST  REDUCTION  OW  MAJOR  PROCUREMENTS  ACT 
OP  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  provide  better  mechanisms  to  curb 
the  continuous  cost  growth  which  has 
plagued  major  civilian  acquisition 
projects.  The  legislation,  entitled  the 
"Cost  Reduction  in  Major  Procure- 
ments Act  of  1982"  (CRIMP  Act) 
would  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  more 
uniform,  consistent,  and  visible  cost 
reporting  system  for  major  Federal  ci- 
vilian acquisition  projects  and  Insure 
that  the  public  and  the  Congress  is  no 
longer  left  in  the  dark  about  cost  over- 
runs In  these  projects.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  results 
in  part  from  an  Important  series  of 
hearings  my  committee  held  last  year 
concerning  the  management  of  major 
systems  acquisition  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. One  of  the  issues  examined 
by  the  committee  during  these  hear- 
ings was  the  question  of  how  cost  over- 
runs occur,  how  such  overruns  are  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  and  explained 
to  the  public,  and  what  role  Congress 
can  play  in  assuring  that  serious  cost 
problems  are  brought  under  control 
before  too  many  of  the  taxpayers  dol- 
lars are  wasted. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
the  current  cost  reporting  system  to 
Congress  on  major  defense  acquisition 
projecte.  known  as  the  Selected  Acqui- 
sitions Report,  or  SAR.  is  inadequate 
and  in  fact  makes  proper  oversight  of 
acquisition  programs  very  difficult. 
Witnesses  testified  that  data  on  the 
SAR's  is  often  out  of  date  and  that  po- 
tential cost  growth  on  many  programs 
could  have  been  identified  much  earli- 
er. Information  was  presented  to  the 


committee  which  indicated  that  many 
major  DOD  acquisition  projects  do  not 
appear  on  the  SAR's  until  years  after 
they  were  initially  begun  and  many  do 
not  appear  until  well  after  the  point  at 
which  the  Congress  can  realistically 
take  action  to  curb  excessive  costs.  For 
example,  over  180  programs  were  re- 
ported to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  last  year  as  major  acquisitions 
despite  the  Idjct  that  only  54  of  these 
programs  appeared  on  the  SAR's 
report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also 
heard  testimony  concerning  the  accu- 
racy of  the  cost  estimates  which  are 
provided  to  Congress  by  DOD.  One  of 
the  noted  experts  appearing  before 
the  committee,  Mr.  Norman  Augustine 
of  the  Defense  Science  Board,  ac- 
knowledged that  DOD's  cost  estimates 
are  far  too  often  inaccurate  and  even 
misleading.  As  Mr.  Augustine  noted: 

But  the  most  recalcitrant  problem  of  all 
(in  DoD)  is  cost  control.  The  evidence  I 
have  gathered  over  a  long  period  of  years 
shows  the  chances  of  a  major  program  being 
completed  loithin  its  initial  cost  estimate 
(R&D  plus  procurement)  is  about  nine  per 
cent  (This  Is  after  the  effects  of  inflation 
have  been  eliminated  and  after  adjustment 
for  changes  in  procurement  quantities  actu- 
ally made  compared  to  quantities  upon 
which  original  cost  estimates  were  based.  It 
does,  however,  include  the  impact  of 
changes  in  performance  goals. ) 

Moreover,  the  chances  of  a  program  being 
completed  with  no  more  than  a  50  percent 
cost  overrun  are  no  better  than  about  70 
percent,  and  the  median  (as  distinguished 
from  the  average)  overrun  is  about  32  per- 
cent. The  average  overrun  is.  in  fact  nearly 
52  percent. 

A  share  of  the  cost  overrun  problem 
can  clearly  be  attributed  to  Inaccurate 
cost  estimates  and.  In  some  cases,  de- 
liberately low  cost  projections  which 
will  allow  the  service  Involved  to  buy 
In  on  a  particular  program  and  make 
up  the  loss  later. 

As  flawed  as  the  cost  reporting 
system  for  DOD  acquisitions  Is.  at 
least  there  is  such  a  system  in  place 
and  in  use  in  the  Defense  Department. 
No  such  system  exists  for  major  civU- 
ian  acquisitions,  despite  the  fact  that 
serious  cost  overruns  are  occurring  in 
those  agencies,  in  some  cases  rivaling 
those  which  are  routinely  reported  by 
DOD.  For  example,  last  year  GAO  re- 
ported that  some  civilian  agencies  had 
cost  growth  In  their  major  acquisitions 
of  over  150  percent  and  one  even  had  a 
cost  overrun  for  one  If  Its  projects  of 
1,000  percent.  As  numerous  reports 
from  the  OAO  have  made  clear,  the  ci- 
vilian agencies  often  have  little  ade- 
quate data  on  the  cost  Increases  associ- 
ated with  their  projects  and  they 
often  cannot  readily  Identify  cost  data 
necessary  to  report  on  their  projects. 

This  is  astounding  and  indicates  a 
laxity  of  management  which  I  find  ap- 
palling. It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  cost  ovemins  can  be  brought 
under  control  U  the  agencies  them- 
selves have  little  daU  on  which   to 


judge  the  progress  of  their  programs. 
It  seems  the  general  assumption 
among  the  agencies  is  that  cost  over- 
runs cannot  exist  if  the  necessary  data 
is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  Congress  not  only  has  a  need 
but  the  duty  to  know  how  public  funds 
are  being  managed.  If  uniform,  con- 
sistent and  easily  understandable  data 
on  costs  for  major  acquisitions  is  not 
provided  to  Congress,  the  crucial  role 
of  Congress  in  effectively  overseeing 
and  approving  Federal  expenditures  is 
carried  through  in  form  only  and  not 
In  substance.  Judgments  cannot  be 
made  concerning  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams unless  the  benchmarks  provided 
by  accurate,  historical  cost  and  sched- 
uling data  is  available.  Top  level  Fed- 
eral appointees,  who  come  and  go  with 
successive  administrations,  cannot  be 
expyected  to  know  how  well  their  pro- 
grams are  administered  unless  they 
have  access  to  accurate  data  accumu- 
lated on  ongoing  projects  by  past  ad- 
ministrations. 

A  few  examples  of  the  cost  problems 
associated  with  some  specific  programs 
show  the  critical  importance  of  accu- 
rate and  uniform  cost  data  for  major 
acquisitions.  Over  the  last  12  years,  for 
example,  each  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol's  four  major  construction 
projects  has  experienced  significant 
cost  overruns,  completion  delays,  and 
management  problems.  In  the  specific 
case  of  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, the  original  cost  estimate  of  the 
structure  in  1972  of  $48  million  has 
risen  to  nearly  $140  million  and  the 
initial  estimate  of  a  4-year  completion 
schedule  has  slipped  until  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  building  will  be  completed 
until  sometime  next  year. 

In  DOD.  there  are  many  weapons 
programs  which  have  experienced 
severe  cost  overruns  and  schedule  slip- 
pages. The  Army's  AH-64  helicopter  is 
one  of  the  worst  examples  available. 
The  program  has  suffered  truly  astro- 
nomical cost  overruns  including  $2  bil- 
lion cost  increase  in  one  quarter  of 
1981  alone.  Even  after  almost  two  dec- 
ades of  development,  the  helicopter  Is 
still  plagued  by  serious  performance 
and  design  problems. 

Finally,  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice is  begirmlng  to  Install  a  new  gen- 
eration of  radar  designed  to  improve 
the  agency's  weather  tracking  and 
forecasting  abilities.  The  initial  esti- 
mate for  the  system  made  by  the  NWS 
was  $340  million.  As  the  system  moved 
through  the  research  and  develop- 
ment stages,  the  program's  cost  esti- 
mate rose  to  $424  million.  The  current 
estimate  for  the  program  Is  nearly 
$900  million  and  some  experts  expect 
that  figure  to  go  higher.  So  far.  the 
total  cost  Increase  Is  over  155  percent 
on  the  program  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  costs  will  stop. 
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Good,  uniform  cost  data  does  not 
now  exist  in  the  civilian  agencies. 
Without  such  data.  Congress,  which 
ultimately  holds  the  purse  strings, 
cannot  work  effectively  with  the  agen- 
cies to  hold  down  soaring  costs  in 
major  acquisition  programs. 

My  bill  would  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  development  of  such  a  cost 
data  system  and  would  help  insure 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  know 
about  excessive  cost  overruns  before  It 
is  too  late  to  do  much  to  stop  the 
waste.  It  also  includes  special  provi- 
sions to  stop  programs  which  are  expe- 
riencing especially  egregious  cost  over- 
runs and  would  require  special  action 
by  the  Congress  to  keep  such  pro- 
grams going. 

Improvements  in  the  DOD  SAR 
system  and  the  creation  of  an  effective 
cost  analysis  and  reporting  system  in 
the  civilian  agencies  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  we  can  take  to  curb 
unnecessary  cost  growth  in  major  ac- 
quisition programs.  Only  when  the 
facts  on  cost  overruns  see  the  light  of 
day  can  we  begin  to  take  Informed 
action  to  curb  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  VniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  as  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "major  civil  acquisition" 
means  any  construction,  acquisition,  or  pro- 
curement financed  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds  (including  Federal  grant 
funds,  but  not  including  any  funds  allocated 
to  a  State  under  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram), the  estimated  cost  of  which,  Includ- 
ing research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation costs,  in  terms  of  Federal  funds,  ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000; 

(2)  (a)  the  term  "initial  estimate"  as  ap- 
plied to  new  starts  after  January  1.  1982. 
means  the  total  program  cost  estimated  at 
the  time  the  project  was  originally  justified 
to  the  Congress. 

(b)  the  term  "initial  estimate"  as  applied 
to  projects  started  prior  to  January  1.  19u2. 
means  the  current  total  estimated  cost  at 
that  date. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  responsible  for  determining 
cost  growth  sUtistics  and  compiling  status 
information  on  all  major  civil  acquisitions. 
Such  statistics  and  status  information  shall 
be  determined  and  compiled  on  the  basis  of 
data  furnished  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  by  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  as  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  require  the  heads  of  agencies 
and  departments  to  provide  on  a  quarterly 
basis  for  sul)8equent  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress on  an  agency-wide  basis,  all  data  and 
information  required  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  determine  cost 
growth  statistics  and  compile  status  infor- 
mation on  all  major  civil  acquisitions.  Such 
data  shall  Include,  as  a  minimum  for  each 
such  major  civil  acquisition: 

1.  A  description  of  the  acquisition  In  rela- 
tion to  performance  and  mission  expecta- 
tions: 


2.  The  Initial  cost  estimate: 

3.  A  current  cost  estimate  as  of  the  end  of 
the  reporting  period: 

4.  The  total  amounts  of  funds  authorized, 
funds  appropriated,  and  funds  obligated  for 
the  acquisition  through  the  end  of  the  re- 
porting pericxi: 

5.  The  currently  estimated  or  actual  com- 
pletion date  of  the  acquisition  and  the  origi- 
nally planned  completion  date: 

6.  The  reason(s)  for  any  differences  in 
excess  of  6  months  between  the  originally 
planned  completion  date  and  the  current  es- 
timated or  actual  completion  date. 

7.  All  changes  in  the  quantity  or  size  of 
the  acquisition  from  the  quantity  or  size 
originally  planned; 

8.  The  reason(s)  for  quantity  and/or  size 
changes; 

9.  The  reason(s)  for  any  actual  or  estimat- 
ed projected  cost  growth  of  25  per  centum 
or  more  compared  to  the  initial  estimate: 
and 

10.  Actlon(s)  taken  and  proposed  to  be 
taken  to  control  future  cost  growth  of  such 
acquisition. 

(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  also  develop  standardized  policies  and 
procedures  for  treatment  of  inflation  in  con- 
nection with  cost  data  provided  pursuant  to 
this  section  which  would  apply  uniformly 
and  consistently  to  all  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  deter- 
mines in  the  case  of  any  major  civil  acquisi- 
tion that  the  actual  cost  or  estimated  pro- 
jected cost  of  such  acquisition  has  resulted 
or  will  result  in  a  cost  growth  of  25  per 
centum  or  more  compared  to  the  initial  esti- 
mate he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress 
of  his  finding  and  provide: 

(1)  A  statement  of  reasons  for  cost  in- 
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crease; 

(a)  All  actions  taken  and  proposed  to  be 
taken  to  control  future  cost  growth  of  such 
acquisition; 

(3)  Any  changes  In  the  quantity  estunates 
or  schedule  milestones  of  the  acquisition 
and  the  degree  to  which  such  changes  have 
contributed  to  the  Increase  in  cost:  and 

(4)  An  index  of  aU  testimony  and  docu- 
ments formally  provided  the  Congress  on 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  acquisition. 

(b)  After  the  date  on  which  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
notifies  the  Congress  as  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  relating  to  any  major  civil  acquisi- 
tion, no  additional  funds  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  with  respect  to  such  acquisition 
(except  where  the  Government  has  an  exist- 
ing legal  liability  to  pay)  unless  authorizing 
legislation  as  described  In  subsection  (c)  is 
enacted  by  the  Congress  after  date  of  such 
notice.  In  determining  the  cost  growth  with 
respect  to  any  major  civil  acquisition  for 
purposes  of  suspending  obligations  or  ex- 
penditures the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  exclude  any  amount  from  such 
cost  growth  attributable  to  inflation. 

(c)  Legislation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  means  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  (1) 
pertains  only  to  the  continuation  of  the  au- 
thority to  obligate  and  expend  funds  for  a 
major  civil  acquisition  with  respect  to  which 
the  authority  to  obligate  and  expend  funds 
has  been  terminated  as  the  result  of  a 
notice  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  under  subsec- 
tion 3(a),  and  (2)  continues  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  such  bin  or  Joint  resolution  the 
authority  to  obligate  and  expend  funds  for 
such  acquisition.* 


S.  1315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a 
bin  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1664.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10,  Ujlted  States  Code, 
to  allow  supplies  under  the  control  of 
departments  and  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  as  if  it  were  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950  to  authorize  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  loan  to 
State  and  local  governments  property 
transferred  to  such  agency  from  other 
Federal  agencies  as  excess  property. 

S.  19S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1958.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  coverage  of  hospice  care 
under  the  medicare  program. 


S.  21SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2155.  a  bill  to  require  a  foreign 
country  be  declared  to  be  in  default 
before  payments  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  loans  owed  by  such 
country  or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S: 
2335,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
small  issue  which  is  part  of  a  multiple 
lot  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
small  issue  exemption. 

S.  3363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2362.  a 
bin  to  abolish  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLOTION  1 6» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RotH,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormectlcut  (Mr.  Dodd)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  a  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled the  "White  House  Conference  on 
Productivity  Act." 
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SKNATX  JOINT  RESOLOTIOIt  Kl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  20.  1982. 
through  June  27.  1982.  as  National 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week." 

SEMATK  JOIirr  RCSOLUnOIf  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickzr.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pkrcy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  180.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  May  9. 
1982.  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week." 

SOfATI  RXSOLCnOR  299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickxr.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quaylz). 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RixcLE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  299.  a  resolution  to 
designate  May  4.  1982.  as  "Interna- 
tional Franchise  Day." 

SSRATI  RXSOLnnON  34t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lowe), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gleww). 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  348.  a 
resolution  to  request  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  loans  available  to 
farmers  under  the  economic  emergen- 
cy loan  programs. 

SKNATX  RSSOLnTION  354 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exok.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuHBfBERGER).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  PoRD).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt).  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  354.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  an  immediate  resumption  of 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  an  extension  of 
the  existing  long-term  grain  sales 
agreement,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMZNDMXNT  NO.   1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Raxdolph.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwoute). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Borew).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixoif).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1244 
proposed  to  Senate  Resolution  20.  a 
resolution  providing  for  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  SENATE 

AMXIfDltKNT  NOS.  138B  TRXOUCR  13S1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  Ford)  sub- 
mitted eight  amendments  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  television 
and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

AXZNDltKNT  NO.  13t3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
theUble.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  20).  supra. 

AMKNDlIKirr  NO.  13S4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  Dodd)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dantorth)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  20).  supra. 


RADLATION  EXPOSURE  ACT  OP 
IMl 

AICXNDMKNT  NO.   13«B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary). 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1483)  to  amend 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to 
make  the  United  States  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  certain  individuals,  to  certain 
uranium  miners  and  to  certain  sheep 
herds,  due  to  certain  nuclear  tests  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  or  employment 
In  a  uranium  mine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  printing  amendment  No. 
1365  to  S.  1483.  the  proposed  "Radi- 
ation Exposure  Act  of  1981."  legisla- 
tion that  is  now  pending  in  both  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
major  provision  of  this  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  adding  veter- 
ans exposed  to  nuclear  weapons  radi- 
ation during  their  service— and.  deriva- 
tively, their  survivors— to  the  catego- 
ries of  individuals  whom  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced would  make  eligible  to  bring 
suit  against  the  United  SUtes  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  exposure  to  nucle- 
ar weapons  radiation.  In  testimony  I 
submitted  to  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  last  Friday.  I 
recommended  the  substantive  changes 
that  this  amendment  would  make. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  my  work 
since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  the 
areas  of  veterans'  benefiu  and  health 


generally.  Including  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee from  1977  until  1981  and  now  as 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  that  commit- 
tee, and  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Conunlttee  for  12 
years.  I  have  had  a  long  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  issue  of  the  long-term 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation,  particularly  as  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  may  have 
been  affected  by  such  exposure  during 
their  military  service,  either  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram or  while  stationed  in  Hiroshima 
or  Nagasaki  following  World  War  II. 
Approximately  250.000  active  duty 
Armed  Forces  personnel  participated 
in  the  test  program  in  the  1940's, 
1950's.  and  1960's  and.  although  pre- 
cise estimates  are  not  available  and 
the  rough  estimates  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  conflicting,  it  appears 
that  at  least  25,000  and  possibly  more 
than  100,000  Armed  Forces  personnel 
were  stationed  in  the  environs  of  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki  during  the  10 
months  following  Japan's  surrender  in 
World  War  II.  All  of  these  individ- 
uals—so-called atomic  veterans— were 
possibly  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  thiL*: 
could  be  at  risk  of  adverse  health  ef- 
fects. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  these 
veterans  receive  appropriate  consider- 
ation from  their  Government— the 
Government  responsible  for  their  ex- 
posure—I have  worked  on  this  issue 
for  many  years  and,  in  June  1979,  I 
chaired  a  comprehensive  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  veterans'  and  survivors'  claims 
for  benefits  for  disabilities  that  they 
believe  resulted  from  exposure  to  ion- 
izing radiation  due  to  participation  In 
the  nuclear  weapons  testing  progrsim. 
Although  some  progress  in  the  way 
these  claims  are  handled  resulted  from 
that  hearing.  Including  the  emergence 
In  the  VA  and  other  agencies  of  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  need  to 
address  these  claims  in  a  forthright 
and  compassionate  manner.  I  believe 
that  there  is  still  great  room  for  im- 
provement. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
am  advocating  that,  as  one  step.  S. 
1483  be  amended  to  Include  the  claims 
of  atomic  veterans  and  survivors 
within  Its  scope.  This  step  would  pro- 
vide these  individuals  with  an  alterna- 
tive avenue  for  relief  as  they  seek  a 
remedy  for  problems  that  may  be  re- 
lated to  exposure  to  nuclear-weapon 
radiation. 

In  advocating  this  action.  I  note  that 
I  previously  had  not  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  such  an  al- 
ternative remedy  for  atomic  veterans 
and  their  survivors.  In  fact,  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  predecessor  to  S. 
1483— S.  1865— was  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  in  the  last  Con- 
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gress,  he  and  I  consulted  on  the  issue 
of  including  veterans  in  that  legisla- 
tion and  he  agreed,  at  my  suggestion, 
that  they  not  be  included.  I  came  to 
that    position    then    because    of    my 
belief  that  it  would  be  preferable  If 
the   claims   of   atomic   veterans    and 
their  survivors  were  handled  by  the 
VA— both  because  of  that  agency's  his- 
toric mission  to  assist  veterans  gener- 
ally and  because  of  its  great  familiari- 
ty with  processing  veterans'  claims  for 
benefits.  I  believed  that  this  approach 
would  result  in  the  most  comp^hen- 
sive    development    possible    of    their 
claims.  I  recognize  at  that  time  that 
the  VA's  system   for   processing   the 
claims  of  atomic  veterans  and  survi- 
vors was  not  fully  adequate  but,  as 
Senator  Kennedy  outlined  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  S.  1865,  we  felt 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe,  based 
on  the  results  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  hearing  that  I  mentioned 
earlier,  that  progress  was  being  made 
and  that  the  continuing  pressure  that 
would  be  brought  by  the  atomic  veter- 
ans and  their  survivors  would  continue 
and  accelerate  that  trend. 

Although  I  continue  to  believe  that 
beneficial  change  in  the  Government's 
processing  of  the  claims  of  atomic  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  for  VA  bene- 
fits has  resulted  from  that  1979  hear- 
ing, the  continuing  pressure  on  the  VA 
from    Members   of   Congress,   atomic 
veterans,  and  others,  and  other  activi- 
ty—such as  the  enactment  last  year  of 
section  102  of  Public  Law  97-72,  which 
established    specified    eligibility    for 
basic  VA  health  care  for  atomic  veter- 
ans   without    reference    to    whether 
their  disabilities  are  adjudged  service 
connected— I   am  no  longer  satisfied 
that  the  value  of  keeping  the  VA  as 
the  exclusive  focal  point  of  atomic  vet- 
erans* claims  is  worth  the  cost  of  pre- 
cluding these  veterans  and  survivors 
from  receiving  the  type  of  consider- 
ation   that    the    pending    legislation 
would  provide  to  civilians  exposed  to 
radiation  as  a  result  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram. A  widow  of  a  veteran  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  nuclear  test  program 
has  contacted  me  to  urge  that  S.  1483 
be  amended  to  cover  atomic  veterans. 
She  expressed  her  point  of  view  in  a 
compelling  way,  writing: 

The  vet«r&n8  of  the  nuclear  testing  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  the  Nevada  test  site 
have  been  more  or  less  relegated  to  a  status 
below  that  of  the  sheep  named  in  [S.  1483] 
and  [the]  previous  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  above,  I 
have  been  involved  for  some  time  in 
oversight  of  the  VA's  handling  of  radi- 
ation-related claims.  In  this  cormec- 
tlon,  I  have  had  a  standing  request 
with  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals— 
the  final  appeals  level  for  VA  claims— 
to  be  sent  copies  of  all  Board  decisions 
in  radiation  cases. 

During  hearings  before  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  on 
this  legislation,  that  committee  was 


advised  by  a  VA  witness  that  16  cases 
involving  atomic  veterans  had  been  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  claimants.  I  also 
understand  that  it  was  the  VA's  posi- 
tion that  this  information  suggested 
that  the  VA  was  already  providing  an 
appropriate  remedy  for  atomic  veter- 
ans and  their  survivors  and  that, 
therefore,  the  bill  should  not  be 
amended  to  include  them. 

Without  commenting  directly  on 
these  16  cases,  I  would  note  that  I 
have  asked  the  VA  for  specific  infor- 
mation on  each  for  review  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  staff  to  de- 
termine how  many  cases  were  decided 
favorably  on  the  basis  that  the  veter- 
an's disability  or  death  was  the  restilt 
of  radiation  exposure  and  how  many- 
most,  I  susi)ect— on  other  grounds.  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  to  place 
this  number  of  claims  granted  by  the 
VA  in  proper  perspective.  With  respect 
to  the  more  than  275,000  atomic  veter- 
ans, nearly  1,700  nuclear  weapon  radi- 
ation-related claims  have  apparently 
been  filed.  A  great  many  of  these 
claims  have  obviously  been  denied  by 
the  VA;  many  others  are  still  pending 
despite  having  been  before  the  agency 
for  an  extended  period.  The  exact  fig- 
ures have  not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

Although  there  are  certainly  in- 
stances where  the  agency  has  provided 
a  full  and  fair  review  of  these  claims,  I 
am  concerned  that  there  is  little  uni- 
formity in  the  way  these  claims  are 
handled  and  that  many  cases  raise  se- 
rious questions  about  whether  the 
agency  has  truly  provided  the  claim- 
ant with  the  benefit  of  reasonable 
doubt.  Thus,  I  believe  it  -^ould  be  ben- 
eficial to  provide  veter..  ^  and  their 
survivors  the  kind  A  alternative 
remedy  proposed  In  S.  1483,  and  that 
it  would  be  unfair  not  to  provide  them 
with  this  avenue  of  relief  being  pro- 
posed for  civilians. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  not  urging,  by  this 
amendment,  that  the  VA  be  precluded 
from  dealing  with  the  radiation  claims 
from  atomic  veterans  and  survivors. 
Even  if  my  amendment  were  accepted 
and  the  bill  then  enacted,  I  beUeve 
that  a  great  many  atomic  veterans  and 
survivors  will  continue  to  look  to  the 
VA  for  relief.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  remedies  available  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors  should  not  be  arbitrar- 
ily restricted.  It  may  be  true  that,  at 
present,  because  of  the  VA  system, 
atomic  veterans  are  at  an  advantage 
when  compared  with  the  civilians  who 
were  exposed  to  radiation.  Should  S. 
1483  be  enacted  without  amending  it 
to  include  veterans,  however,  the  bal- 
ance could  shift  sharply  in  favor  of 
the  civilians,  and  I  know  of  no  valid 
reason  to  set  up  such  an  Imbalance. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  basic 
equality  among  aJl  those  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation  as  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental use  of  nuclear  weapons,  I 
believe    that    the    other    compelling 


reason  for  providing  this  avenue  of 
relief  for  atomic  veterans  and  survi- 
vors Is  the  sUte  of  current  law  In  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  under  which 
claimants  before  the  VA  are  precluded 
from  seeking  court  review  of  a  final 
VA  claims  decision  or  paying  an  attor- 
ney more  than  $10  to  represent  them 
In  connection  with  a  chalm  for  VA 
benefits.  Because  of  these  provisions 
of  law,  many  atomic  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors believe   that  they  have  been 
denied  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
have  their  claims  granted,  a  feeling 
that  Is  easy  to  understand.  By  includ- 
ing these  Individuals  in  S.  1483,  even  if 
all  the  claims  are  not  resolved  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  claimants 
Involved,  at  least  they  will  have  been 
provided  as  opportunity  for  Independ- 
ent  Judicial   review   of   their   claims 
under  this  bill. 


I  note  in  this  regard,  Mr.  President, 
that  S.  349,  which  Senators  Hart  and 
DeConcini  and  I  introduced,  and 
which  is  identical  to  S.  330  which  the 
Senate  passed  in  September  1979. 
would  remedy  generally  the  Judicial 
review  and  attorney  assistance  restric- 
tions, but,  of  course,  favorable  action 
on  that  legislation  again  in  the  Senate, 
let  alone  in  the  House  where  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  opposed  it,  is  in 
no  way  assured. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  element 
of  my  amendment  that  is  not  related 
exclusively  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
adding  veterans  to  the  class  of  those 
covered  by  S.  1483.  S.  1483  as  intro- 
duced has  no  provision  for  any  award 
received  by  a  claimant  to  be  offset  by 
or    against    other    Federal    benefits 
coming  to  the  claimant  because  of  the 
same    disability.    Such    a    result— no 
of fset— seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate 
In  the  case  of  programs  providing  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  for  medical 
services,  such  as  medicare  and  VA  pay- 
ment for  health  care  where  applicable, 
or  for  rehabilitation,  such  as  the  VA's 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
servlce-cormected    disabled    veterans, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  the 
Federal   Government   to   pay   a   new 
monetary    benefit    to    an    Individual 
under  this  bill  without  regard  to  other 
Federal  payments  to  that  Individual 
for  the  same  dlsabUity.  Therefore,  the 
amendment   I   an   Introducing   would 
modify  the  bill  as  introduced  to  pro- 
vide, In  relevant  part,  that  the  right  to 
damages  under  [section  2681  of  title  28 
as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  2  of 
S.    1483]    Is,    to    the    extent    of    the 
amount  of  damages  paid.  In  lieu  of  any 
remedy  provided  by  another  Federal 
law   or   program  which   provides   for 
compensation,      reimbursement,      or 
other  monetary  benefit.  •  •  •" 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, a  monetary  benefit— such  as  VA 
compensation  paid  on  account  of  a  dis- 
ability adjudged  to  be  service  connect- 
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ed  or  social  security  disability  or  sup- 
plemental security  income  payments, 
but  not  payments  or  reimbursements 
for  medical  care  and  treatment  or  for 
rehabilitation— paid  In  connection 
with  the  same  medical  condition  as 
the  one  for  which  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize damages  would  be  offset  by 
the  amount  of  a  claimant's  court- 
awarded  remedy  under  S.  1483.  This 
approach  should  Insure  that  claimants 
are  treated  fairly  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  In  the  position  of 
providing  duplicative  payments. 

Mr.  President,  some  concern  has 
been  expressed  that  providing  this 
select  group  of  veterans  with  a  specif- 
ic, limited  access  to  court  for  claims  re- 
lated to  their  exposure  to  radiation 
during  their  active-duty  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  might  somehow  under- 
mine the  Feres  doctine.  This  doctrine, 
which  was  developed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  over  30  years  ago,  generally  bars 
any  individual  from  bringing  suit 
against  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act— 
FTCA— for  an  alleged  tortious  act  that 
occurred  during  his  or  her  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Without  reference 
to  whether  the  Feres  doctrine  repre- 
sents appropriate  policy  in  all  matters 
involving  such  FTCA  claims  by  former 
service  members,  I  am  unable  to  see 
how  allowing  atomic  veterans  to  bring 
suit  not  under  the  general  FTCA  pro- 
visions under  which  veterans  are 
barred  by  Peres  but  in  the  manner 
specified  in  S.  1483  would  be  viewer'  by 
a  court  as  undermining  that  doctrine. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  action  by  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  limited,  proscribed 
access,  outside  the  general  FTCA  pro- 
visions, to  court  for  a  select  group  of 
veterans  would  be  seen  by  a  court  as 
congressional  recognition  of  the  doc- 
trine that  veterans  as  a  class  generally 
do  not  have  recourse  under  the  other 
sections  of  the  FTCA  for  events  that 
occurred  during  active-duty  service.  In 
any  event,  I  am  confident  that,  should 
the  Congress  act  as  I  am  proposing, 
the  legislative  history  could  express 
clearly  the  congressional  intent,  in  en- 
acting this  measure  with  my  amend- 
ment, to  take  no  position  of  the  Feres 
doctrine;  thus.  I  do  not  believe  that 
concerns  in  that  regard  should  pose  a 
barrier  to  favorable  action  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  In  Introducing  S. 
1483.  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  described  it  as  intended  to 
"make  the  Federal  Government  accept 
responsibility  for  actions  it  took  in 
conducting  open-air  testing  of  atomic 
weapons  during  the  1950's  and  1960's." 
This  responsibility  clearly  extends  to 
those  who  were  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  civilians, 
and  S.  1483  should  be  amended  to  re- 
flect that  reality.  Thus,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  matter  their  close 


attention  and  to  support  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  4.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  clause: 
"(4)  (or  damages   In   an  amount  not  to 

exceed   % .   plus   unreimbursed   hospital, 

medical,  and  funeral  costs  per  Individual  to 
an  Individual  who.  while  serving  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  (as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  101  (21)  and 
(22).  respectively,  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code),  was  exposed  to  Ionizing  'radiation 
from  a  nuclear  device  in  connection  with 
such  veteran's  participation  In  the  test  of 
such  a  device  or  with  the"  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Japan, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  September 
11.  1945.  and  ending  on  July  1.  1946.  and 
who  died  from.  has.  or  has  had  acute  leuke- 
mia or  chronic  myelogenous  leukemia,  thy- 
roid carcinoma,  pulmonary  carcinoma,  os- 
teogenic sarcoma,  or  any  other  cancer  iden- 
tified by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  the  Health 
Effects  of  Exposure  to  Radiation  and  Urani- 
um under  section  4  of  the  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Act  of  1981;  and". 

On  page  4.  line  3.  redesignate  clause  (4)  as 
clause  (5). 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "(3).  or  (4)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3).  (4).  or  (5)". 

On  page  4.  line  21,  strike  out  "(2),  or  (3)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(2),  (3).  or  (4)". 

On  page  5.  line  7.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  7.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  The  right  to  damages  under  this  sec- 
tion Is,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages paid,  in  lieu  of  any  other  remedy  pro- 
vided by  another  Federal  law  or  program 
which  provides  for  compensation,  reim- 
bursement, or  other  monetary  benefit 
(other  than  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
medical  care  and  treatment  or  for  rehabili- 
tation) to  an  individual  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  on 
account  of  a  disease  or  illness  described  in 
the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (a). 
Damages  payable  to  such  Individual  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  paid  to  such  individual  under  such 
other  Federal  law  or  program  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  Judgment  awarded  against 
the  United  SUtes  In  a  civil  action  under  this 
section  becomes  final.  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  awarded  such  a  Judgment,  no 
monthly  or  other  periodic  monetary  bene- 
fits payable  under  such  Federal  law  or  pro- 
gram shall  be  paid  to  such  individual  for 
any  month  or  other  period  of  time  begin- 
ning after  the  date  such  Judgment  becomes 
final  until  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
benefits  which  would  be  paid  but  for  this 
sentence  equals  the  total  amount  Included 
In  such  Judgment.". 

On  page  12.  line  18.  Insert  "In  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  since  July  1.  1946.  or"  after 
"conducted". 


matlon  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  and  Oversight  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
possible  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  on  Tuesday.  April  20. 
1982.  at  9:15  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  please  contact  Karan  Henry 
at  224-5337. 

STTBCOIOflTTKE  01»  INTERCOVERNMEirrAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subconunittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  scheduled  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  circular  A- 
95.  which  deals  with  the  Federal  plan- 
ning requirements  for  Federal  grant 
programs.  This  hearing  will  also 
review  recent  OMB  policy  revisions  for 
this  circular. 

The  hearing  will  l>e  conducted  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  April  26  in  room  3302. 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Those 
wishing  to  submit  written  statements 
to  be  Included  in  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearing  should  send  five  copies  to 
Ruth  M.  Doerflein.  clerk.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
room  507,  Carroll  Arms  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  on  the 
hearing,  you  may  contact  Pamela  Hess 
of  the  subconunittee  staff  on  224-6702. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

comf  rrmt  on  commerck.  sciemcc,  and 

THAWSPCRTATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  April  19.  at  3  p.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  NOAA  authorizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOtOflTTia:  on  CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 
AND  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  Infor- 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  on  April 
2.  1982.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "First 
Things  First.  "  This  editorial  expresses 
articulately  and  effectively  the  issues 
and  principles  involved  in  efforts  to 
achieve  reduced  tensions  through  ne- 
gotiated arms  control  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  central  theme  employed  in  this 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  the  history  of 
United  States-Soviet  arms  control  is 
that  we  must  not  confuse  our  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  for  a  world  free  of  the 
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threat  of  nuclear  war— or  for  that 
matter  chemical,  biological,  or  any 
other  form  of  modem  warfare— with 
wishful  thirUclng  that  the  Soviet 
Union  shares  those  aspirations. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  editors  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  point  out,  that— 
The  men  In  the  Politburo  (are)  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  hard  school  (who)  have  utter 
contempt  for  weakness  and  appeasement. 

The  United  States  must  remain 
strong  enough  to  insure  that  the  Sovi- 
ets neither  believe  that  they  can  ben- 
efit from  a  policy  of  aggression  and  re- 
sistance to  meaningful,  verifiable  arms 
control  nor  that  they  can  violate  with 
impunity  those  international  arms 
control  accords  to  which  they  are  par- 
ties, simply  because  compliance  no 
longer  suits  their  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  Insert  this  fine  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

First  Things  First 
President  Reagan  devoted  a  hefty  chunk 
of  his  Wednesday  night  press  conference  to 
arms  control.  "My  goal."  he  said,  "is  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  dramatically,  assur- 
ing lasting  peace  and  security."  To  this  end. 
he  continued,  the  U.S.  Is  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  conventional  and  the- 
ater nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  and  Washing- 
ton planners  are  preparing  for  talks  on  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  possibly  as  soon  as 
this  summer. 

We  are  certain  of  Mr.  Reagan's  sincerity 
In  wanting,  just  as  we  all  do.  "lasting  peace 
and  security."  We  are  equally  certain  his  re- 
marks are  aimed  at  appeasing  the  current 
"nuclear  freeze"  movement.  What  we  find 
so  disturbing  In  these  developments,  howev- 
er, is  the  widening  dichotomy  between  the 
arms  control  debate  and  the  real  world. 

When  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  in- 
troduced their  "freeze "  resolution,  the  Ink 
had  only  Just  dried  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's "yellow  rain"  report.  It  Is  a  compila- 
tion of  masses  of  refugee  and  defector  re- 
ports, medical  evidence.  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation and  scientific  analysis  of  "yellow 
rain"  samples,  and  It  draws  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
proxies  arc  actively  engaged  in  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  In  Laos.  Cambodia  and 
Afghanistan.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  Stoessel  asserted  March  22:  "The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  flagrantly 
tuid  repeatedly  violating  International  laws 
and  agreements." 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  violating  no  mere  bi- 
lateral agreement;  rather.  It  Is  breaching 
the  two  most  widely  recognized  arms  control 
treaties  In  the  world.  The  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  bans  "the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all 
analogous  liquids,  materials  and  devices" 
and  also  prohibits  "bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare."  The  other  treaty  Is  the  1972 
"Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction."  It  was 
signed  by  1 1 1  countries  and  Is  the  only  true 
disarmament  agreement  because  It  requires 
the  destruction  of  any  existing  weapons. 

How  can  President  Reagan  address  the 
Issue  of  arms  control  without  mentioning 
yellow  rain?  How  can  he  square  his  Inten- 
tion to  conduct  negotiations  on  new  treaties 


with  the  Soviets  In  the  knowledge  that  more 
than  10.000  people  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan  have  been  killed  with  weapons 
banned  by  solemn  International  law?  How 
can  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  propose 
a  "freeze"  resolution  without  first  demand- 
ing further  Investigation  of  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention, 
which  they  voted  to  ratify  In  1974? 

But  Instead  of  responses  to  these  trou- 
bling questions,  the  response  to  the  Brezh- 
nev "freeze"  proposal  was  a  noisy  campaign 
In  this  country  to  remind  us  of  the  horrors 
of  nuclear  war.  New  England  town  meetings 
called  to  discuss  potholes  and  sewer  prob- 
lems were  Invited  to  vote  their  abhorrence 
of  nuclear  holocaust.  The  New  Yorker  runs 
an  endless  doomsday  musing  and  Time  once 
more  plasters  the  famous  mushroom  cloud 
on  Its  cover.  Herblock  gives  his  all  to  the 
irony  of  a  family  picnic  framed  by  that 
awful  cloud 

The  thrust  of  aU  this  Is  so  utterly  mind- 
less as  to  be  beyond  belief.  The  only  Issue, 
now  or  ever.  Is  how  to  avoid  nuclear  calami- 
ty. Do  you  do  it  by  yielding  to  Soviet  Intimi- 
dation or  by  resisting?  Either  way.  the  out- 
come Is  uncertain,  but  we  think  resistance  Is 
far  safer  than  appeasement.  The  Politburo, 
all  products  of  a  hard  school,  have  utter 
contempt  for  weakness  and  appeasement 
wlU  only  encourage  them  to  press  us  toward 
the  kind  of  desperate  position  that  will  Im- 
peril both  sides. 

A  vital  preliminary  to  further  arms  nego- 
tiations thus  becomes  a  U.S.  demand  that 
the  Soviets  answer  our  charges  of  past  viola- 
tions, specifically  the  use  of  yellow  rain. 
This  demand  must  be  pressed  at  the  UN,  at 
the  Helsinki  Accord  talks.  In  the  existing 
arms  negotiations  and  at  a  special  emergen- 
cy meeting  of  the  signatories  of  the  1972 
Convention.  It  simply  Is  not  responsible  for 
American  leaders  to  negotiate  arms  agree- 
ments when  there  Is  such  powerful  evidence 
of  Soviet  disregard  for  past  commitments. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  our  argument 
does  not  engender  hope  for  successful  arms 
control  or  reduction.  But  wishful  thinking  Is 
never  helpful  In  politics;  Indeed,  It  Is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  We  all  want  peace,  we 
all  hate  the  bomb.  But  some  of  us  are  not 
ready  to  capitulate,  either  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  our  own  fears.* 


LOCAL    APPROACHES    TO    DRUG 
AND     ALCOHOL     ABUSE:      THE 
ELM    STREET    SCHOOL,    LACO- 
NIA,  N.H. 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  time  when  we  are  constantly  Inun- 
dated with  the  grievous  problems  of 
strained  international  relations,  crime, 
and  recession,  it  is  important  to  look 
at  the  contributions  being  made  across 
this  Nation  to  the  benefit  of  local  com- 
munities and  the  preparation  of  our 
youth  for  a  healthy  productive  future. 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  Just  such  a  project. 
Some  creative   faculty  members,  ad- 
ministrators, and  students  at  the  Elm 
Street  School  in  Laconia.  N.H..  recent- 
ly participated  in  an  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  prevention  program  combining 
art  and  health  studies.  In  addition  to 
the  very  important  aspect  of  teaching 
these  fifth  grtiders  the  health  effects 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  the  faculty 
involved  them  in  a  project  to  convey 


this  message  to  other  students  and  the 
local  community. 

The  students  and  faculty  spent 
many  hours  designing  quilts,  each  sec- 
tion of  which  carried  the  message  that 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  were  un- 
healthy and,  in  short,  not  for  them. 
This  project  brought  students  and  fac- 
ulty together  and  has  since  generated 
local  community  support- 
Experience  in  the  field  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  has  shown  that  the 
most  effective  methods  of  prevention 
include  the  creation  of  positive  peer 
pressure  and  the  involvement  of  the 
local  conmiunity  in  the  effort.  This 
creative  project  incorporated  both  of 
these  approaches  to  their  best  advan- 
tage. 

The  quilts  which  were  created  by 
the  students  will  be  on  display  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Russell  Building,  April 
29  and  30.  The  project  will  also  be  dis- 
played in  my  office  during  the  month. 
I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
view  this  project  and  pass  along  this 
idea  to  their  local  schools.  The  most 
effective  way  to  prevent  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  lies  with  our  youth,  and  I 
applaud  the  Elm  Street  School  for  this 
excellent  project.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Prlscllla  Fletcher 
and  Marilyn  Coffin,  faculty  members 
at  the  Elm  Street  School,  who  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  the  development 
of  thisT)roject. 

I  would  like  to  include  irvthe  Record 
at  this  time,  three  of  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  fifth  grade  students  which 
demonstrate  what  they  learned  from 
the  program. 

I  thought  learning  about  drugs  was  fun.  If 
I  were  bad  and  going  to  take  drugs  and  In 
the  fifth  grade  and  saw  those  films  and  read 
the  drug  book,  I  would  think  of  what  It  said 
before  I  took  It.  I  learned  a  lot  about  drugs 
and  what  happened  to  people  who  took 
these  kind  of  drugs  like  pot  or  Inhalants, 
stimulants  and  all  those  other  drugs.  I  am 
glad  I  learned  about  It  In  the  fifth  grade. 
About  my  fabric  drawing  I  like  the  way  I  did 
it  like  telling  everybody  to  stay  away  from 
drugs  cause  they  ise  bad  for  your  health. 
Sometimes  drugs  can  kill  you  to.  When  I 
grow  up  I  am  going  to  stay  away  from 
people  who  sell  drugs.  I  hope  people  wlU  get 
my  message.  Cause  I  am  trying  to  tell  them 
that  taking  drugs  Is  bad  for  your  health. 

I  learned  a  lot  from  this  unit.  It  was 
studying  about  drugs.  It  made  me  feel  dif- 
ferent about  the  fact  of  taking  drugs.  I 
think  the  other  kids  did  too.  I  know  now 
that  I  am  never  going  to  take  drugs.  I  had 
other  opinions  before  we  worked  on  this 
unit,  not  that  I  was  going  to  take  drugs  just 
that  I  never  thought  that  taking  drugs  was 
that  bad. 

Working  on  the  cloth  drug  posters  was 
kind  of  fun.  It  was  fun  talking  about  drugs 
during  Art  than  having  regular  classes  In 
art.  The  posters  came  out  real  nice.  Anyway. 
it  was  fun  learning  about  drugs  and  talking 
about  Incidents  about  people  who  have 
taken  drugs. 

I  learned  not  to  smoke  or  take  drugs  when 
I  grow  up.  I  don't  want  to  smoke  or  take 
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drugs.  But  if  I  did.  it  would  mess  up  my  life. 
I  think  those  who  take  drugs  are  dumb.  If 
some  of  my  friends  were  taking  them  I 
would  not  hang  around  them.  It  was  fun 
learning  about  drugs. 
Doing  the  cloth  was  fun  and  exciting. 

In  addition,  I  have  submitted  a  copy 
of  the  project  plan  developed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Elm  Street  School  with 
the  view  that  the  concepts  employed 
may  be  useful  to  educators  in  your 
home  States. 

ProjictPlah 

I.  TOPIC 

The  correlation  of  art  and  science  In  a 
program  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  at  EHm 
Street  School  in  Laconia.  New  Hampshire. 

II.  PAKTICIPAirrS 

Fifty  fifth  grade.  heterogeneously 
grouped  students  working  with  Priscllla 
Fletcher,  the  fifth  grade  science  teacher 
and  Marilyn  Coffin,  the  elementary  art 
teacher. 

Va.  PROGRAM 

A.  Art 

1.  Introduction  to  project: 

a.  Brainstorm  ways  to  share  ideas  with 
community. 

b.  Review  of  possible  materials: 
I.Clay. 

2.  Wood. 

3.  Fabric. 

4.  Ink. 

5.  Fabric  crayons. 

6.  Pentel  crayons. 

7.  Acrylic  patats. 

8.  Pelt  markers.  * 
3.  Clay  beads: 

a.  Slab  method. 

b.  Pinch  method. 
3.  Student  quUU: 

a.  Slogan  and  Illustration  planning. 

b.  Planning  design. 

c  Review  of  application: 

1.  Reverse  fabric  crayon  design  on  paper 
Ironed  on  to  fabric. 

2.  Felt  marker  or  ink  on  fabric. 

3.  Acrylic  paint  directly  on  material  Ironed 
to  make  permanent. 

4.  Pentel  crayons  directly  on  material 
ironed  to  make  permanent. 

4.  Quilt  assembling: 

a.  Pelt  designs. 

b.  QuUt  borders. 

c.  Design  Joining. 

d.  Quilt  tying. 

e.  Tab  sewing. 

f.  Wood  dowel  staining. 

g.  Macrame  hanger. 

1.  Design  of  V4  +  square  knot. 

2.  Making  original  designs. 
h.  Thread  trimming. 

B.  Science 

1.  Goals:  ' 

a.  Provide  Information  for  young  people 
faced  with  decision  malting  about  drugs  and 
alcohol. 

b.  Discuss  Issues  surrounding  the  taking  of 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

c.  Discuss  effects  of  different  drugs  and  al- 
cohol abuse. 

d.  Discuss  peer  relationship  as  it  pertains 
to  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

e.  Discuss  social  aspects  surrounding  drugs 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

f.  Develop  alternatives  to  the  taking  of 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

2.  Classroom  instruction  on  kinds  and  ef- 
fects of: 

a.  Drugs. 

b.  Alcohol. 


c.  Tobacco. 

3.  Awareness  discussions: 

a.  Peer  acceptance. 

b.  Attitudes. 

c.  Future  aspirations. 

d.  Artlflcal  substitutes. 

4.  Instructional  materials: 

a.  Bulletin  Board. 

b.  Teacher-made  worksheets: 

1.  Vocabulary. 

2.  Matching. 

3.  Crossword  puzzles. 

c.  Oovemment  publications. 

d.  Filmstrips. 

e.  Supplementary  literature. 

C.  Culminating  Activitiea 

1.  Art  projects  displayed: 

a.  Community. 

b.  School. 

c.  Federal  building. 

2.  Speaker  from  law  enforcement  office. 

3.  Student  written  evaluations: 

a.  Original  response. 

b.  No  demands  made  for  language  perfec- 
tion. 

c.  Available  for  perusal.* 


HANDGUN  MAYHEM 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  the  Senate  faces  a 
number  of  important  decisions  on  the 
Federal  control  of  handguns— whether 
we  will  weaken  existing  controls  or 
strengthen  them— whether  we  will 
continue  our  battle  against  the  crimi- 
nal use  of  handguns  or  svurender  to 
the  gun  lobby. 

In  our  dialog  over  this  important 
public  policy  issue,  few  have  contribut- 
ed more  than  Pete  Shields  of  Handgum 
Control.  Since  his  own  son  was  sense- 
lessly killed  by  a  handgun  in  1974,  he 
has  devoted  8  years  to  the  cause  of 
keeping  handguns  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  psycopaths. 

Recently,  TRB  of  the  New  Republic, 
wrote  a  thoughtful  column  on  hand- 
gun control,  and  the  role  of  Pete 
Shields,  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro: 

[From  the  New  RepubUc,  Apr.  21. 19821 
HAmwim  Mathzm 

A  man  whose  son.  was  murdered  Is  now 
chairman  of  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  moet  dedicated  lobbies  in  the  country 
for  handgun  control.  A  man  who  killed  an- 
other man  with  a  shotgun  fifty  years  ago 
has  become  the  head  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  most  powerful  lobby  in  the 
world  against  handgun  control.  These  two 
spokesmen  make  one  of  the  most  theatrical 
Juxtapositions  found  anywhere  today.  The 
struggle  affects  the  United  SUtes  and,  in  a 
way  the  world.  A  new  192-page  report  Issued 
by  Figgie  International.  Inc.,  is  the  third  in 
a  series:  it  declares  that  fear  of  crime  is  in- 
creasing throughout  the  United  SUtes,  that 
it  is  affecting  the  American  lifestyle,  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  those  ques- 
tioned. "When  citizens  stay  inside  behind 
locked  doors,  shaking  in  fear,  then  the 
criminals  have  won."  Annual  FBI  crime  fig- 
ures, Just  released,  show  1981  leveling  off 
from  1980,  the  highest  in  history. 

President  Reagan  visits  Europe  in  June, 
and  people  will  look  at  the  man  who  was 
almost  killed  by  an  assassin's  bullet— and 
wonder.  Why  are  Americans  the  way  they 
are?  In  the  latest  year  for  which  U.S.  fig- 


ures are  avaUable,  handguns  slew  48  people 
in  Japan,  52  in  Canada,  42  in  West  Germa- 
ny, 8  in  Britain,  and  11,522  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  probably  50  million  hand- 
guns loose  in  the  United  States  today,  ready 
for  any  act  of  impulse  or  spasm  of  foUy. 
There  were  1,800  accidental  deaths  from 
firearms  reported  last  year,  and  there  were 
15,387  suicides  by  firearms.  Add  these  fig- 
ures to  the  murders  cited  above.  That's 
28,709  deaths.  Other  nations  find  it  hard  to 
understand. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  the  chief 
handgun  lobby,  has  Just  held  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  which  incidentally 
came  on  the  anniversary  of  FYesident  Rea- 
gan's near  assassination.  Reagan  has  always 
been  against  federal  handgun  control  laws 
and  he  still  Is.  He  must  have  a  strange  feel- 
ing about  it.  There  have  been  thirteen  at- 
temps  on  the  lives  of  the  thirty-nine  men 
who  have  been  President,  and  four  have 
died.  In  addition,  two  Presidential  candi- 
dates were  shot  and  two  ex-Presidents  were 
targets  of  attack. 

Handgun  ownership  is  either  strictly  re- 
stricted or  forbidden  in  other  industrial  na- 
tions. But  not  Ih  the  United  SUtes.  Eight 
years  aso  on  April  16,  1974,  the  23-year-old 
son  of  Pete  Shields  was  in  a  California 
suburb  on  a  trip  from  the  East,  packing  his 
lacrosse  sticks  into  the  trunk  of  a  sUtion 
wagon.  He  had  not  heard  of  what  the  police 
called  the  "Zebra  killings. "  a  wave  of  sense- 
less, brutal  attacks  in  the  area.  So  far  as  is 
known,  a  man  walked  up  behind  him,  took  a 
handgun  from  inside  his  Jacket,  and  shot 
the  yoting  man  three  times:  death  by  a 
stranger  whose  face  he  never  saw.  His  flfty- 
year-old  father  gave  up  his  Job  as  a  market- 
ing majiager  In  the  DuPont  consumer  prod- 
ucU  division,  and  has  devoted  his  life  since 
then  to  handgun  control  in  Washington.  He 
was  not  a  radical,  he  says.  He  had  been  a 
registered  Republican  all  his  life,  and  a  duck 
shooter.  But  he  thought  he  should  enlist  in 
the  handgun  war. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  trenches  is 
perhaps  the  moet  effective  single-Interest 
lobby  in  the  country,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. Its  story  was  retold  in  the  April  6 
Philadelphia  Intjuirer  in  connection  with  Its 
convention  In  that  city.  A  former  Texas 
Border  Patrol  officer,  sixty-eight-year-old 
Harlon  Carter,  is  executive  vice  president.  A 
year  ago  this  May,  the  Texas  Laredo  Timet 
dug  up  an  old  story  from  an  issue  of  1931 
which  brought  the  comment  from  Carter 
that  he  had  "nothing  to  hide."  He  was  then 
seventeen,  and  came  home  one  night  to  find 
some  Mexican-Americans  hanging  around 
his  house.  He  told  them  to  get  lost,  got  a 
shotgun,  and  when  a  fifteen-year-old  drew  a 
knife,  he  shot  and  killed  him.  The  paper  re- 
corded that  he  was  convicted  of  murder  on 
April  16,  1931.  He  was  sentenced  to  three 
years,  but  released  by  a  sUte  appeals  court 
because  several  witnessed  were  discredited. 
Carter  was  chief  of  the  Border  Patrol  and 
an  official  of  the  National  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  before  his  role  in  the 
NRA.  The  NRA  had  a  membership  revolu- 
tion back  In  1977  that  gave  control  to  the 
mllltanta:  speaking  at  Philadelphia.  Carter 
told  the  convention:  "Don't  trust  the  politi- 
cian who  won't  trust  you  with  a  gun." 

The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  for  a 
showdown  over  the  gun  issue.  For  almost 
half  a  century,  public  opinion  polls  have 
shown  that  the  majority  of  Americans  want 
controls  on  handguns.  In  the  past  ten  years 
there  have  been  five  Presidential  commis- 
sions on  crime  and  violence.  Every  one  re- 
ported that  the  situation  was  grave,  and 
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called  for  strict  handgun  control.  I  was 
present  when  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  the 
former  President's  brother,  chairman  of  a 
commission  on  violence  in  America,  testified 
before  a  Senate  committee.  He  guessed  that 
the  numl)er  of  concealable  handguns  in  the 
country  (perhaps  already  half  a  million)  was 
increasing  by  three  million  a  year.  His  com- 
mission unanimously  recommended  a  ban 
on  manufacture,  importation,  and  distribu- 
tion. "Powerful  forces  are  working  against 
the  adoption  of  essential  legislation,"  he 
warned.  "The  concealable  handgun  is  the 
enemy  of  our  society,  not  sporting  weap- 
ons." 

The  most  alarming  thing  in  this  situation, 
I  think.  Is  not  the  handguns,  not  even  the 
horrifying  murder  rate,  but  the  fact  that  de- 
mocracy isn't  working.  The  public  obviously 
wants  one  thing  and  can't  get  It.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  members  of  Congress  are  scared. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  gun  lobby.  They  have 
reason  to  cower.  At  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention, officials  said  the  NRA  has  a  budget 
of  $55.8  million.  Membership  has  doubled  In 
the  past  three  years  to  2.330,000.  It  Is  mili- 
tant, and  members  are  told  In  every  issue  of 
the  organization's  literature  that  what  op- 
ponents want  is  not  Just  handgun  control, 
but  a  ban  on  rifles,  shotgims,  and  sporting 
arms.  Meanwhile,  failure  to  control  hand- 
guns In  the  cities  Increases  the  murder  rate, 
and  as  crime  rises  the  demand  grows  that 
everybody  have  a  gun  at  home,  or  carry  It  In 
the  car. 

There  are  some  signs  of  a  turn  In  senti- 
ment. Some  cities  In  Illinois  have  passed  an- 
tigun  law  and  California  may  hold  a  major 
referendum  this  November.  In  Congress 
Senator  Kennedy  fights  to  strengthen  the 
weak  federal  gtin  control  legislation  passed 
after  his  brother  was  killed.  The  battle 
wavers.  Someday  the  U.S.  almost  certainly 
will  Join  the  rest  of  the  industrial  countries 
in  this  self-evident  reform.  But  how  many 
more  Presidents  must  be  killed  before 
then?* 


SENATOR  SARBANES  SALUTES 
VFW'S  'VOICE  OF  DEMOCRA- 
CY" CONTEST  WINNER 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  for 
20  years  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  have  joined 
with  the  National  and  State  Associa- 
tions of  Brosulcasters  in  sponsoring 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  national 
broadcast  scriptwriting  scholarship 
program.  This  outstanding  program 
for  secondary  school  students  offers 
them  a  unique  opportunity  to  share 
their  thoughts  on  their  responsibilities 
to  their  country  through  the  broad- 
cast media. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  report 
that  William  Scott  Baker,  a  senior  at 
Riverdale  Baptist  School  in  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md.,  won  first  place  honors 
and  a  $14,000  college  scholarship  in 
the  national  finals  of  the  VFWs  1982 
annual  contest.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  young  person  from  Maryland 
has  received  this  very  prestigious 
award. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Baker  of  Mitchellville,  Mr.  Baker, 
competed  with  almost  500.000  young 
men  and  women  from  more  than  8,000 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools 


across  the  Nation  to  write  and  deliver 
a  script  on  the  theme  "Building  Amer- 
ica Together."  His  achievement  in  win- 
ning the  Voice  of  Democracy  Award 
demonstrates  his  success  in  communi- 
cating his  patriotic  vision  for  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy" program  illustrates  the  VFW's 
commitment  to  patriotic,  historical, 
and  educational  principles.  For  83 
years,  the  VFW  has  fulfilled  its  con- 
gressional charter  to  "preserve  and 
strengthen  comradeship  among  its 
members;  to  assist  worthy  comrades; 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  dead 
and  to  assist  their  widows  and  or- 
phans; to  maintain  true  allegience  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  fidelity  to  its  Consti- 
tution and  laws;  to  foster  true  patriot- 
ism; to  maintain  and  extend  the  insti- 
tution of  American  freedom  and  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  United  States 
from  all  her  enemies  whomsoever." 

The  VFW  has  repeatedly  been  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  promote  legisla- 
tion supported  by  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  believe  that  the  defense  of 
veterans  benefits  is  an  essential  duty 
of  a  nation  grateful  to  those  who  have 
served  it  with  honor  in  ourarmed 
services.  In  recent  years  the  VFW  has 
acted  to  protect  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation,  monthly  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, and  improvements  in  the  VA 
guaranteed  home  loan  program.  The 
local  VFW  post  has  become  a  focal 
point  for  community  involvement  and 
civic  responsibility  in  hundreds  of 
towns,  cities  and  villages  throughout 
our  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  almost  31,000  Maryland 
VFW  members  in  honoring  William 
Scott   Baker,   and   I   submit   for   the 
Record  the  award-winning  essay  writ- 
ten by  this  outstanding  young  man. 
The  essay  follows: 
Natiohal  WiifWER  1981-82  VFW  Voice  or 
Democracy  Scholarship  Program 
(By  William  Scott  Baker) 
1  have  five  minutes.  Five  minutes  to  lay 
down  what  I  believe  Is  the  way  for  us  to 
build   America  together.   Impossible?   Well 
not  really,  because  I  see  the  principles  as 
being  very  basic.  Principles  that  have  been 
there  all  along.  One  philosopher  of  our  day 
said  this,   "The  more  complex  the  question, 
the  more  basic  the  answer,  not  simple  Just 
basic." 

So,  how  do  we  build  America?  Well,  first  I 
think  we  need  to  understand  where  Ameri- 
ca's strength  lies.  Is  It  In  our  National  Secu- 
rity or  In  our  Economic  System?  While 
these  may  be  some  of  the  foundation  blocks 
of  our  country,  the  mortar  that  holds  them 
together,  is  the  people.  The  building  of 
America  will  take  place  In  her  people. 

While  considering  this,  I  came  across  the 
work  of  a  very  perceptive  writer.  In  his 
story,  a  young  girl  with  unusual  insight,  was 
helping  a  friend  who  was  having  some  per- 
sonal problems.  The  girl  saw  through  the 
surface  symptoms  to  the  root  causes  and 
confronted  her  friend:  "Do  you  know  your 


whole  problem  Charlie  Brown?  You're 
wishy-washy.  You're  going  to  grow  up, 
marry  a  wishy-washy  girl,  and  have  a  whole 
flock  of  wishy-washy  kids.  Charlie  Brown 
you've  reached  new  heights  of  wlshy-washy- 
dom."  Charles  Schultz's  simple  comic  strip 
has  Uught  a  great  lesson;  the  Importance 
and  the  influence  of  a  person's  character. 

It  was  the  values  of  the  people  that 
brought  this  nation  Into  existence  and  es- 
Ubllshed  her  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  was 
In  that  atmosphere  and  with  those  values 
that  a  few  God-fearing  men  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  outline  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  will  be  those  same  values 
that  will  enable  us  to  keep  on  building;  to 
keep  on  making  a  strong  country.  A  French- 
man who  was  In  our  coiuitry  during  those 
early  years,  said  this:  "America  Is  great,  be- 
cause America  Is  good.  When  America 
ceases  to  be  good,  America  wiU  cease  to  be 
great." 

With  the  qualities  of  honesty,  respect, 
diligence,  responsibility,  mercy,  purity,  a 
desire  for  peace  and  a  love  and  fear  of  God, 
we  will  dream.  And  therein  lies  our  power. 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish,"  we  read  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
but  It  goes  on  to  say,  "When  desire  cometh. 
It  is  a  tree  of  life." 

Think  back  2  years.  Do  you  remember  the 
Winter  Olympics?  I  can  see  the  television  In 
my  mind  as  I  watched  the  United  States 
hockey  team  shock  the  world  and  win  a  gold 
medal.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  I  was  excited:  the 
whole  country  was  excited.  We  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  those  young  men. 
They  were  men  of  vision.  They  had  a  dream. 
Do  you  remember  that  August  afternoon 
in  1963  when  Martin  Luther  King  stood  in 
Washington  before  a  crowd  of  thousands  as 
millions  watched  by  television.  He  raised  his 
head  and  spoke  those  Immortal  words,  "I 
have  a  dream!" 

But  dreaming  wasn't  the  end,  their  ac- 
tions made  their  dreams  realities.  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote,  "Conviction  Is  worthless 
unless  It  Is  translated  Into  conduct."  Many 
people  will  dream,  but  it  will  be  those  that 
work  and  sacrifice  to  make  their  dreams  re- 
alities that  will  build  this  nation. 

I  believe  in  the  'Law  of  the  Harvest:  What 
you  plant  you  grow;  what  you  sow  you 
reap."  We  must  plant  our  dream  of  a  strong- 
er, better  America  Into  the  hearts  of  every 
Individual  In  this  country.  And  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  do  something  about  It.  It 
Is  then  that  the  United  SUtes  will  flourish 
like  never  before. 

What  better  example  do  we  have  than  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
They  had  a  vision;  a  dream  so  strong  that 
when  It  came  to  great  personal  risk,  they 
counted  the  cost  and  supported  It  anyway. 

Dreams  will  lift  this  nation.  Dreams  that 
come  from  people  of  character  and  Integri- 
ty. With  people  who  remember  the  values 
we  started  with,  we  can  build  America.  I  be- 
lieve that. 
An  anonymous  author  wrote: 

"If  there  is  virtue  in  the  heart: 
There  will  l>e  beauty  In  the  character 
If  there  is  Ijeauty  In  the  character. 
There  will  be  harmony  In  the  home. 
If  there  Is  harmony  In  the  home; 
There  will  be  strength  in  the  nation. 
And  if  there  Is  strength  In  the  nation. 
There  will  be  peace  In  the  world. 
Carry  the  Dream.  "* 
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HAITIAN  REFUGEES 


•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  Haitian  refugees  has  been 
before  us  for  many  years,  but  recently 
our  policy  toward  them  has  taken  an 
unnecessarily  harsh  turn. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  America's 
immigration  policies  that  Haitians 
seeking  asylum  on  our  shores  should 
be  jailed  for  many  months— some  up 
to  a  year.  It  is  a  strong  indictment  of 
our  system  that  Haitians  cannot  be 
processed  fairly  and  expeditiously. 
And  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  spending 
millions  to  chase  their  small  boats  on 
the  high  seas. 

An  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  puts  the  issue  before  us  suc- 
cinctly auid,  reflecting  the  decisions  of 
recent  Federal  court  decisions,  urges 
that  Haitians  should  be  released  until 
their  cases  are  processed.  I  fully  agree, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  Times 
editorial.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recori). 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  April  12.  1982) 
RcKASC  THZ  Haitians 
For  months,  in  some  cases  a  full  year,  the 
United  States  has    detained"  undocument- 
ed  Haitian   migrants.   Imprisoned   is  more 
like  it;  some  are  in  fact  housed  in  prison 
cells.  But  unlike  prisoners,  the  Haitians  do 
not  know  when  their  sentences  will  end. 
Once,  this  detention  policy  was  Justifiable. 
Now.  after  so  many  months,  it  has  started 
to  smell:   like  the  detention  of  Japanese- 
Americans  in  World  War  II;  like  racism;  like 
cruelty. 

A  former  Immigration  official  reports 
that  last  Christmas,  a  Miami  radio  station 
sent  a  black  Santa  to  give  presents  to  the 
Haitian  children  held  behind  the  razor  wire 
of  the  Krome  South  detention  center.  He 
was  forbidden  to  see  them  and  had  to  leave 
the  presents  In  a  parking  lot. 

Another  official  tells  of  a  Haitian  man  In 
the  adjacent  Krome  North  camp  who  was 
transferred  to  a  new  camp  so  quickly  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  bathroom  to 
get  his  false  teeth;  six  months  later,  his  den- 
tures still  had  not  arrived. 

Other  observers  tell  of  detainees  at 
Krome  and  a  dozen  other  locations  who 
have  become  psychotic  because  of  the  "the 
awful  boredom."  Husbands  are  separated 
from  wives,  children  from  families.  Some 
Haitians  have  been  subjected  to  indignities, 
others  to  physical  mistreatment. 

Why?  What  have  these  2.200  pitiful 
people  done  to  deserve  such  punishment? 
Their  offense  Is  that,  desperate  to  escape 
poverty  or  persecution,  they  have  tried  to 
enter  the  United  SUtes.  After  a  year  of  Im- 
prisonment, and  with  no  end  In  sight,  con- 
science calls  out  for  relief. 

Originally,  there  was  a  logic  to  detention 
a  logic  we  were  willing  to  support.  The 
United  SUtes  needs  to  get  control  of  iU  bor- 
ders. Illegal  gate-crashers,  however  pitiful, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  displace  legal  Im- 
mlgranU  who  have  waited  their  turn,  often 
for  years.  Detaining  Haitians  pending  hear- 
ings may  discourage  other  gate-crashera. 
But  because  of  a  legal  logjam,  the  hearings 
have  been  put  off  endlessly  and  detention 
has  turned  into  indefinite  imprisonment 
The  result  has  been  to  pile  Injustice  on  in- 
equity on  inefficiency. 


Start  with  the  Inefficiency.  Hundreds  of 
Border  Patrol  officers  have  been  diverted  to 
staff  the  detention  camps.  The  cost  comes 
out  to  $22,000  a  year  for  guarding  each  Hai- 
tian—and that  Ignores  the  paradoxical  cost 
in  border  enforcement.  Apprehensions  of  Il- 
legal aliens  have  dropped  from  1.2  million  to 
about  750,000  In  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Inequity  relates  to  other  nationalities. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Illegal  en- 
trants are  apprehended  annually,  but  only  a 
handful  are  detained.  Virtually  every  one  of 
the  undocumented  Haitians,  all  black,  are 
detained. 

As  for  the  injustice,  the  Administration  is 
belatedly  providing  language  and  other 
training,  and  Attorney  General  Smith  de- 
serves applause  for  persuading  250  Florida 
lawyers  to  volunteer  to  tackle  the  backfog  of 
cases.  But  while  the  conditions  of  detention 
are  improving,  the  duration  of  detention  Is 
not;  the  months  pass. 

Where  can  the  Haitians  turn?  Congress 
could  pass  an  emergency  law  to  unclog  the 
sclerotic  hearing  process.  But  so  far  It  sees 
only  abstract  injustice;  It  is  considering  leg- 
islation in  so  deliberate  a  manner  that  no 
relief  seems  likely  for  months.  The  courts 
have  been  receptive.  Pfrd»»ral  District  Judge 
Robert  Carter  last  week  ordered  the  release 
of  53  Haitians  being  held  in  Brooklyn.  But 
appeals  in  this,  and  a  similar  case  pending 
in  Florida,  will  drag  on  for  more  months. 

There  remains  one  place  to  turn:  Attorney 
General  Smith.  He  has  discretionary  au- 
thority to  "parole"  the  Haitians  into  the 
custody  of  responsible  organizations  pend- 
ing their  hearings.  The  time  has  come  for 
him  to  use  it. 

To  release  them  may  send  a  signal  encour- 
aging more  migration.  If  so,  let  that  goad 
Congress  to  act  more  promptly.  Not  to  re- 
lease them  etches  an  ever  deeper  stain  into 
the  American  conscience.  "After  10  months 
of  unlawful  confinement  in  a  harsh  environ- 
ment," Judge  Carter  ruled,  "Justice  de- 
mands swift  remedial  action."  Head  and 
heart,  he  is  right.  Let  them  go.« 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  STUDENT 
AID 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
radio  address  to  the  Nation  from  Bar- 
bados, the  President  focused  upon 
what  he  termed  "a  great  misconcep- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  young  people 
with  regard  to  the  program  of  college 
grants  and  guaranteed  loans  and  what 
we're  doing  with  that  program  In  the 
1983  budget."  The  President  then 
went  on  to  discuss  his  administration's 
proposals  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  and  to  ignore  complete- 
ly recommendations  made  for  other 
Federal  student  aid  programs,  namely 
Pell  grants,  supplemental  and  Incen- 
tive grants,  national  direct  student 
loans,  and  college  work  study. 

With  respect  to  guaranteed  student 
loans,  the  President  asserted  that  "we 
haven't  cut  loans."  That  statement  is 
very  misleading.  Under  the  President's 
proposals  more  than  600.000  graduate 
students  will  be  dropped  from  the  reg- 
ular OSL  program  and  forced  Into  the 
auxiliary  loan  program  with  an  inter- 
est rate  of  14  percent  as  compared  to 
the  9  percent  In  the  regular  part  of 
the  program. 


The  machinery  for  the  auxiliary 
loan  program  has  been  established  in 
only  23  States,  and  in  only  14  States 
have  any  auxiliary  loans  actually  been 
made.  It  is  very  doubtful,  therefore, 
that  the  auxiliary  loan  program  can 
actually  pick  up  the  volume  of  gradu- 
ate and  professional  student  loans  now 
made  under  the  regular  OSL  program. 

The  auxiliary  loan  program  also  re- 
quires that  full-time  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional students  repay  interest  upon 
their  guaranteed  student  loans  while 
they  are  In  school.  This  would  be  a 
real  hardship  to  already  financially 
strapped  graduate  Mid  professional 
students.  Finally,  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  this 
area  would  result  in  a  67-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Indebtedness  of  all  grad- 
uate students. 

In  his  address  the  President  also  as- 
serted that  "we've  cut  the  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  making  these  loans  avail- 
able." I  do  not  question  the  fact  that 
savings  will  be  achieved  by  doubling 
the  origination  fee  and  requiring  that 
students  repay  their  loans  at  market 
rates  beginning  24  months  after  grad- 
uation. I  do  believe,  however,  that  this 
is  the  wrong  way  to  make  savings  In 
the  OSL  program.  Further,  these  sav- 
ings are  mLnlscule  compared  to  the 
savings  that  could  be  achieved  if  the 
Reagan  administration  had  a  domestic 
economic  policy  that  would  bring 
down  Interest  rates. 

Atwut  84  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
OSL  program  are  directly  related  to 
the  special  allowance  payments  to 
lenders  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween loans  at  9  percent  and  the  pre- 
vailing Treasury  blU  rate  plus  1  per- 
cent. Every  percentage  point  decrease 
In  the  Interest  on  Treasury  bills  would 
produce  about  $200  million  in  savings 
on  the  cost  of  the  OSL  program.  Thus, 
if  the  administration  really  wants  to 
rein  in  OSL  program  costs,  it  would 
implement  a  domestic  economic  policy 
that  would  actually  bring  interest 
rates  down. 

But  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  is  not  the  only  student  assist- 
ance program  under  attack  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  even  though  it 
was  the  only  one  specifically  cited  in 
the  Barbados  address.  What  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  mention  in  his  radio  ad- 
dress was  the  effect  his  proposals 
would  have  upon  Pell  grants,  supple- 
mental grants,  incentive  grants,  na- 
tional direct  loans,  and  the  college 
work  study  program. 

With  respect  to  Pell  grants,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed  a 
40-percent  cut  In  appropriations.  Ac- 
cording to  its  own  calculations,  this 
could  result  in  more  than  1  million 
students  being  dropped  from  the  Pell 
grant  program. 

The  proposed  appropriation  would 
be  the  lowest  for  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram  in   7   years,   and   the  program 
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would  serve  the  smallest  number  of 
students  in  8  years.  The  changes  urged 
by  the  administration  would  obliterate 
the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  and  take  the  Pell  grant  program 
back  to  the  level  of  its  third  year  of 
existence. 

The  administration's  proposals 
would  result  in  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction of  $200  in  all  awards,  and 
could  well  mean  that  students  from 
families  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$14,000  would  no  longer  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  important  Federal 
program.  For  a  program  that  has 
served  more  than  18  million  young 
Americans  in  its  9  years  of  operation, 
this  would  be  a  crippling  blow. 

For  the  campus-based  programs,  the 
Reagan  proposals  would  be  even  more 
.severe.  For  fiscal  1983  the  administra- 
tion would  wipe  out  supplemental  and 
incentive  grants  and  national  direct 
student  loans.  While  they  would  con- 
tinue the  college  work  study  program, 
they  would  reduce  its  funding  by 
almost  one-third.  Cuts  already  made 
over  the  course  of  the  past  year  have 
dropped  a  quarter  of  a  million  stu- 
dents from  these  programs.  The  new 
proposals,  however,  could  well  mean 
that  an  additional  1.4  million  students 
would  no  longer  receive  college  work 
study,  supplemental  grants,  direct 
loans,  or  incentive  grants. 

If  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions are  accepted,  students  across 
America  will  face  a  crisis  of  the  first 
order.  Over  3  million  awards— loans, 
grants,  and  work  study— will  no  longer 
be  made. 

Many  students  rely  on  a  combina- 
tion of  grants  and  loans  to  finance 
their  education,  and  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  of  these  sources  will  undoubted- 
ly mean  that  a  college  education  will 
be  beyond  the  student's  reswih.  Other 
students  wUl  have  to  face  leaving  the 
institution  they  originally  selected  in 
order  to  attend  one  that  costs  less. 
Students  already  attending  low-cost 
institutions  will  have  no  choice  at  all, 
except  to  enter  a  recession-ridden 
economy.  And  families  throughout  our 
Nation  with  children  who  will  soon  be 
reaching  college  age  will  have  to  tell 
these  children  that  the  dream  of  a  col- 
lege education  may  have  to  remain 
just  that,  a  dream. 

These  are  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
administration's  proposals  that  the 
President  chose  not  to  address  when 
he  spoke  to  the  Nation  from  Barba- 
dos.* 


THE  SALT  II  TREATY 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  during  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  defense  authorization,  I 
intend  to  offer  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  Senate  to  take  up  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  which  is  still  pending  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. At  a  time  when  most  citizens  of 


this  country  are  calling  for  new  nego- 
tiations on  arms  control,  we  shouldn't 
overlook  the  arms  control  treaty 
which  has  already  been  negotiated  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Soviets:  the  SALT  II 
Treaty. 

SALT  II  was  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions by  three  administrations.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican.  It  is  a  balanced, 
well-crafted,  and  verifiable  agreement 
which  would  enhance  strategic  stabili- 
ty and  mutual  security.  It  is  a  modest 
but  useful  treaty  which  constrains  the 
growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pabilities and  thus  reduces  uncertain- 
ty over  Soviet  intentions.  It  goes  fur- 
ther than  a  freeze  in  that  it  actually 
requires  a  10-percent  reduction  of 
Soviet  forces. 

The  administration  has  already  said 
it  will  abide  by  the  provisions  of  SALT 
II  as  long  as  the  Soviets  do,  so  I  am 
not  proposing  a  radical  new  position 
for  the  administration.  I  am  simply 
sugge.sting  that  while  we  go  back  to 
the  negotiating  table  for  further  arms 
reductions,  we  take  advantage  of  the 
product  of  the  last  ones. 

Representative  Les  Aspin  has  called 
for  the  same  step  in  an  excellent  arti- 
cle in  today's  Washington  Post,  which 
I  commend  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  I 
request  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Recori). 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  15,  1982) 

Freeze?  Why  Not  Just  Okay  SALT  II? 
(By  Les  Aspln) 

Ford  had  a  better  idea.  Gerald  Ford,  that 
Is. 

He  wanted  the  country  to  approve  the  nu- 
clear weap)ons  accord  he  worked  out  at  Vlad- 
ivostok. But  Jimmy  Carter  rejected  that 
agreement,  and  spent  years  negotiating  a 
slightly  different  package,  SALT  II.  Now  we 
are  being  urged  to  push  for  a  freeze  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  could  do  better,  however. 
If  we  ratified  SALT  II,  the  bird  in  the  hand. 
SALT  II,  which  is  stiU  pending  before  the 
Senate,  wouldn't  freeze  the  Soviet  arsenal; 
it  would  reduce  It. 

The  nuclear  freeze  debate  is  very  helpful. 
It  has  reached  right  down  into  town  meet- 
ings and  alerted  far  more  people  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  runaway  arms  race.  But  there  are 
three  key  problems  with  making  a  freeze 
our  official  nogotlating  position. 

First.  It  would  simply  be  one  more  jolting 
change  in  our  negotiating  stance.  We  al- 
ready have  an  "A"  for  lack  of  consistency; 
let's  not  try  f or  an  A  -(- . 

Where  once  we  had  a  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy,  we  have  now  made  arms  control  the 
most  partisan  of  foreign  policy  Issues.  Ford 
negotiated  the  Vladivostok  accords.  He  did  a 
good  Job.  We  should  have  ratified  Vladivos- 
tok. But,  no,  along  came  Jimmy  Carter 
saying  he  could  do  better.  The  ceilings  on 
weapons  were  too  high,  he  said.  Chuck 
Vladivostok,  and  I  will  work  out  a  better 
deal.  So  we  chucked  Vladivostok,  and  years 
later  Carter  came  up  with  SALT  II.  It  was  a 
good  package.  But,  then,  Ronald  Reagan 
came  along  saying  he  could  do  a  better  job. 
The  ceilings  in  SALT  II  were  too  high,  he 
said.  Chuck  SALT  II,  and  I  will  work  out  a 
better  deal. 

The  freeze  people  are  now  agreeing  with 
Ronald  Reagan's  wish  to  chuck  SALT  II  and 


pursue  the  better  deal.  But  why?  SALT  I. 
Vladivostok,  SALT  II— each  is  of  limited  du- 
ration. None  was  designed  as  the  final  word. 
Each  was  designed  as  a  stepping  stone,  an 
earnest  of  good  intentions  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  broader  arms  control  measures. 
An  Important  step  In  this  continuing  proc- 
ess would  be  to  ratify  SALT  II  so  we  could 
move  on  to  SALT  HI  (or  START  I,  or  what- 
ever acronym). 

The  second  problem  with  the  freeze  con- 
cept has  already  been  pointed  out— correctly 
for  a  change— by  President  Reagan.  A  freeze 
clamps  down  on  the  strategic  Issues  that 
make  Kremlin  planners  sweat,  but  it  does 
not  address  those  issues  that  make  Ameri- 
can planners  sweat.  To  have  any  hope  of  ne- 
gotiating successfully,  each  side  must  have 
something  the  other  would  like  to  get  at. 
Otherwise,  there  Is  no  incentive  to  make  a 
deal. 

We  are  worried  that  the  huge  numbers  of 
Soviet  MIRVed  missiles  or  their  inventory 
of  very  large  missiles  could  successfully  wipe 
out  our  land-based  ICBMs  In  a  first  strike. 
We  want  reductions  In  either  or  both  of 
those  categories.  The  freeze  simply  leaves 
those  threatening  missiles  In  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  worries  the  Sovi- 
ets Is  what  we  are  preparing  to  do.  We  are 
working  on  a  new  Trident  D5  sea-based  mis- 
sile that  will  make  their  land-based  missiles 
vulnerable.  Then  there's  the  MX  missile, 
which  would  also  make  their  land-based 
missiles  vulnerable.  Third,  we  are  develop- 
ing sea-launched  cruise  mlssUes,  and  fourth, 
we  are  working  on  the  Pershing  II  missile, 
which  could  be  launched  from  Europe  to  hit 
Soviet  targets  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  The 
Russians  want  to  get  at  all  four  of  these 
weapons.  For  us  to  get  what  we  want,  we 
need  both  a  freeze  and  reductions.  For  the 
Soviets  to  get  what  they  want,  all  they  need 
Is  a  freeze.  At  that  point,  there  is  no  Incen- 
tive for  them  to  talk  about  reductions. 

The  third  problem  with  the  freeze  propos- 
al Is  that  two  moves  away  In  this  chess  game 
we  are  presented  with  nothing  but  bad  al- 
ternatives; we  can  give  up  either  our  knight 
or  our  bishop.  Either  way  we  get  rooked. 
The  freeze  is  proposed  as  an  open-ended 
policy  to  last  until  reductions  are  agreed 
upon.  The  Soviets  will  have  every  Incentive 
to  hold  religiously  to  the  freeze  while 
stonewalling  on  the  reduction  tailis.  Any 
proposal  to  drop  the  freeze  will  t>e  seen  by 
freeze  advocates  as  a  step  backward  and  per- 
celved  around  the  world  as  American  perfi- 
dy—while  the  Soviets  sit  quietly  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  behind  their  Cheshire  grins. 
We  will  be  forced  either  to  stick  with  the 
freeze  and  Its  disadvantages  or  to  play  the 
role  of  ogre  and  resume  the  arms  race.  Nei- 
ther is  to  our  benefit.  Neither  advances  the 
cattse  of  arms  control. 

The  freeze  debate  Is  the  best  thing  to 
come  down  the  pike  In  years,  because  it  is 
awakening  the  public  concern  about  nuclear 
weapons.  Arms  control  Is,  after  all,  a  very 
political  process.  The  Kennedy-Hatfleld  res- 
olution before  the  Senate  helps  to  focus  the 
political  issues  and  give  the  public  a  flag 
around  which  to  rally. 

The  freeze  proponents  say  the  freeze  is 
only  the  first  step;  the  second  step  is  to  get 
reductions  in  nuclear  weapons.  Fine.  But 
how  about  going  straight  to  .the  second 
step?  Let's  ratify  SALT  II. 

Under  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
dismantle  about  10  (>ercent  of  their  most 
threatening  weapons.  That's  a  reduction  In 
arms.  And  reductions  are  what  both  the 
freeze  advocates  and  the  Reagan  White 
House  have  declared  as  their  goal. 
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We  are  following  the  SALT  II  numerical 
restrictions  right  now.  Every  time  we  build  a 
new  missile  submarine,  we  dismantle  an  old 
one.  The  Russians  are  doing  the  same  thing: 
every  time  they  build  a  new  missile  sub. 
they  dismantle  an  old  one.  The  only  provi- 
sion that  hasn't  been  put  into  effect— and 
which  won't  go  into  effect  until  and  unless 
there  is  a  ratified  treaty— is  the  one  that 
would  limit  the  total  number  of  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles  (missile  launchers  and  heavy 
bombers)  to  2.250  on  each  side.  Under  that 
provision,  the  SovleU  would  have  to  get  rid 
of  more  than  250  of  their  missiles  or  bomb- 
ers. The  United  SUtes  is  already  under  the 
ceiling. 

SALT  II  also  forbids  either  side  from  de- 
veloping and  deploying  more  than  one  new 
type  of  ICBM;  that's  one  new  type  after 
ratification.  That  would  put  a  real  brake  on 
the  arms  race. 

The  Reagan  people  ought  to  like  SALT  11. 
The  administration,  after  all,  is  abiding  by 
SALT  II  Just  as  If  it  were  ratified.  And  there 
is  not  a  single  weapons  system  in  Reagan's 
five-year  defense  plan  that  is  inconsistent 
with  SALT  II.  In  fact,  the  plan  looks  as  if  It 
were  drafted  with  ratificaUon  of  SALT  II  In 
mind. 

Freeze  advocates  may  find  some  draw- 
backs to  SALT  II.  Granted.  There  are  draw- 
backs to  any  policy  one  can  think  of.  But 
SALT  II  has  two  key  advantages  over  a 
freeze.  First,  It  goes  beyond  a  freeze  and 
provides  for  reductions.  Second.  It  has  al- 
ready been  worked  out  with  the  Russians.  It 
has  been  signed  and  sealed.  Unlike  the 
freeze  proposal,  we  don't  have  to  invest  time 
negotiating  the  fine  print  with  Moscow. 

Freeze  advocates  say  they  want  a  freeze 
now  followed  by  efforts  toward  reductions. 
If  we  ratify  SALT  II,  we  get  reductions  now 
and  can  then  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table  to  pursue  broader  and  deeper  reduc- 
tions.* 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  soon  we 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  whether  this 
country  should  resume  the  production 
of  lethal  chemical  weapons.  Before  we 
embark  on  this  new  course  In  defense 
policy,  it  is  imperative  that  we  careful- 
ly and  fully  review  the  issues  involved. 

On  March  22,  Dr.  Matthew  Meselson 
of  Harvard  University  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  regarding  the 
military  utility  of  new  binary  chemical 
artillery  shells.  An  acknowledged 
leader  in  his  field  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy. Dr.  Meselson  Is  also  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  an  expert 
on  chemical  warfare.  His  statement  is 
valuable  for  Its  succinct  assessment  of 
our  current  chemical  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. I  request  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Dr.  Meselson  has  also  prepared  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  new  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons  program.  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  his  excellent 
report,  "Comment:  Defense  Science 
Board  (DSB)  Chemical  Warfare  Panel 
Report"  (Unclassified  version  of  a 
report  classified  secret),  prepared  for 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logis- 
tics. 


The  statement  follows: 

STATTHKItT  OP  DR.  MaTTHKW  MCSELSOK 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  in  connection  with 
your  consideration  of  the  Administration's 
request  to  begin  production  of  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons. 

Today  there  Is  widespread  concern  about 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  capabilities  and  In- 
tentions. We  do  not  know  whether  the  Sovi- 
ets have  or  have  not  increased  their  stock- 
pile of  lethal  chemical  weapons  over  the 
past  twelve  years,  during  which  we  re- 
frained from  producing  such  weapons.  Simi- 
larly, estimates  of  Soviet  chemical  weapons 
stocks  are  extremely  variable  and  uncertain. 
The  Russian  obsession  with  secrecy  pre- 
vents reliable  estimates.  It  Is  therefore  only 
prudent  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
poses  a  substantial  chemical  threat.  This  as- 
sumplon  would  be  appropriate  with  or  with- 
out the  very  disturbing  reports  of  the  use  of 
toxic  weapons  in  Afghanistan  and  of  possi- 
ble Soviet  Involvement  In  their  use  In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  does  not  In  itself,  howev- 
er, provide  a  sound  basis  for  deciding  specif- 
ic procurement  Issues. 

Because  of  the  brief  time  alloted,  I  will 
focus  my  presentation  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  to  start  production  of  the  MM7 
155-mm  binary  OB  nerve  gas  artillery  pro- 
jectile.* As  you  know,  the  M687  Is  the  only 
binary  munition  thus  far  certified  ready  for 
production. 

The  points  I  would  like  to  present  regard- 
ing the  MM7  projectile  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  already  existing  quantities  of  155- 
mm  and  a-inch  OB  and  VX  nerve  gas  artil- 
lery proJectUes  (M121A1  and  M42«)  are 
more  than  ample  for  U.S.  artillery  require- 
ments for  30  days  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Europe. 

For  causing  casualties  to  well  trained,  well 
protected  troops,  as  the  Soviets  certainly 
are.  chemical  artillery  fire  will  generally  be 
considerably  less  effective  than  convention- 
al artillery  fire.  By  forcing  troops  into  pro- 
tective posture,  however,  chemicals  will  de- 
grade mission  performance  and  slow  the 
tempo  of  operations.  Since  firing  more 
chemical  rounds  means  firing  fewer  conven- 
tional rounds,  there  will  be  an  optimum 
ratio,  dependant  on  the  amount  required  to 
force  the  other  side  into  protective  posture. 
Firing  more  chemical  rounds  than  this  opti- 
mum wUl  reduce,  not  Increase  combat  effec- 
tiveness. Avoiding  additional  casualties  to 
unprotected  civilians  down-wind  Is  a  further 
reason  for  not  exceeding  the  optimum. 

Calculations  based  on  munitions  effective- 
ness data  show  that  the  Inclusion  of  Just  a 
few  percent  chemical  rounds  in  total  artil- 
lery fire  would  provide  opposing  forces  with 
a  powerful  Incentive  to  assume  a  high  state 
of  chemical  protection.  The  number  of 
chemical  artillery  rounds  needed  to  com- 
prise 5%  of  all  rounds  fired  by  the  U.S. 
during  30  days  of  allout  war  In  Europe 
would  be  about  300.000-300,000.  It  has  been 
estimated  from  unclassified  sources  by  Dr. 
Julian  Robinson  of  Sussex  University  that 
the  existing  stockpile  of  M121A1  and  M426 
nerve  gas  artillery  projectiles  is  substantial- 
ly greater  than  this  requirement.  (It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  U.S.  maintains.  In 
addition,  a  large  number  of  155-mm  mus- 
tard rounds,  designated  MHO.  which,  for 
situations  In  which  It  Is  desired  to  create  a 
persistent  vapor  hazard  to  the  lungs,  eyes 
and  skin,  can  be  superior  to  rounds  contain- 
ing the  presently  stockpiled  nerve  agenU 
OB  and  VX.) 


2.  Stocks  of  servicable  M121A1  and  M426 
nerve  gas  artillery  projectiles  are  not  dete- 
riorating. 

Tests  done  several  years  ago  were  mistak- 
enly Interpreted  to  suggest  deterioration  of 
nerve  agent  In  U.S.  artillery  munitions.  The 
tests  were  later  found  to  have  been  done  In- 
correctly. Subsequent  tests  show  no  deterio- 
ration. As  of  last  summer,  only  33  of  the 
very  large  number  of  stockpiled  M121A1 
and  M426  projectiles  were  classified  as 
leakers.  The  leaks  are  mlnlscule.  and  pre- 
sent no  real  hazard.  In  past  years  some  of 
the  stocks  were  not  adequately  maintained. 
Also,  burster  charges  were  not  supplied  for 
many  of  the  rounds.  Due  to  improved  main- 
tenance, burstering  and  Inventory  programs, 
the  stockpile  of  serviceable  munitions  is  now 
substantially  increasing.  While  It  Is  true 
that  some  types  of  chemical  munitions  are 
deteriorating  or  obsolete,  these  do  not  In- 
clude the  M121A1  and  M426.  Contrary  to 
continuing  misconceptions  even  among 
high-level  military  and  civilian  officials,  the 
serviceable  stockpUe  of  M121A1  and  M426 
projectiles  Is  growing.  Is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  with  proper  maintenance,  can 
remain  so. 

3.  The  M121A1  and  M428  nerve  gas  artil- 
lery projectiles  are  not  obsolete  nor  are  they 
becoming  so. 

Contrary  to  a  prevalent  misunderstanding 
the  M12IA1  and  M146  nerve  gas  artillery 
projectiles  are  fully  compatible  with  cur- 
rently deployed  artillery  weapons  and  can 
be  fired  to  their  full  range. 

4.  Presently  stockpiled  U.S.  nerve  gas  ar- 
tillery projectiles  have  been  extensively 
field  tested.  The  proposed  binary  projectile 
has  not  been  field  tested. 

Due  to  restrictions  on  field  testing  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  the  M687  binary  projectile 
has  never  been  field  tested.  In  spite  of  ex- 
tensive tests  with  simulated  agents,  field 
testing  with  live  rounds  has  yet  to  be  done. 
In  addition  to  revealing  possible  unsuspect- 
ed design  faults,  field  testing  is  needed  in 
order  to  develop  munitions  effectiveness 
tables,  which  presently  do  not  exist  for  the 
M687  binary.  Only  such  testing  can  provide 
reliable  Information  as  to  whether  the  M687 
Is  reliable  and  equal  in  effectiveness  to  the 
currently  stockpiled  M121A1  OB  round.  In 
this  regard,  the  former  Director  of  Develop- 
ment at  the  Army's  Chemical  Systems  Labo- 
ratory. Dr.  Saul  Hormats,  has  stated  that: 

"When  I  developed  and  Introduced  into 
production  the  presently  stockpiled  muni- 
tions. I  chose  a  straightforward  approach 
and  merely  adapted  and  modified  the  de- 
signs of  existing  suitable  munitions,  for 
which  we  had  a  very  large  number  of  static 
and  then  dynamic  trials.  We  had  to  make 
numerous  design  changes  as  these  trials 
progressed,  and  In  some  cases  critically  Im- 
portant changes  they  were.  We  would  never 
have  gone  Into  production  without  all  this 
engineering  data,  even  on  as  simple  an  adap- 
tion program  as  we  could  devise.  The  pro- 
posed binary  munitions  are  not  a  simple 
change  from  other  rounds  but  are  an  entire- 
ly new  design.  Their  functioning  will  be  en- 
tirely different  from  their  predecessors.  En- 
gineerirj:  data  must  be  obtained  on  cloud 
size  and  shape,  rate  of  Information,  yield, 
droplet  size  distribution,  persistency,  etc.. 
etc.,  statically  and  dynamically,  and  In  sta- 
tistically significant  numbers.  These  must 
be  with  live,  not  simulant,  rounds.  This  is  a 
large  program:  a  few  tests  just  will  not  do." 

5.  Presently  stockpiled  chemical  artillery 
munitions  can  be  safely  stored  and  trans- 
ported. 
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Binary  chemical  munitions  are  intrinsical- 
ly less  likely  than  single-fill  munitions  to 
cause  unintended  release  of  nerve  agent 
until  they  are  assembled,  which  would  be 
done  only  In  or  near  the  battlefield.  In  con- 
sidering the  saftey  of  single-fill  munitions, 
certain  extremely  Improbable  accidents, 
such  as  the  crash  in  a  populated  area  of  a 
plane  carrying  nerve  gas  munitions  may  be 
envisioned.  Even  then,  however,  with  their 
fuses  and  buster  charges  packaged  separate- 
ly, the  release  of  nerve  agent  from  single-fill 
chemical  artillery  shells  Is  unlikely.  The  al- 
ready stockpiled  nerve  gas  artillery  projec- 
tiles have  a  long  and  excellent  safety  record, 
as  expected  for  their  rugged  and  simple 
design.  They  have  been  and  can  be  stored 
and  transported  with  a  high  degree  of 
safety. 

6.  Production  of  the  M6S7  risks  undermin- 
ing the  NATO  political  balance  on  which  de- 
fense planning  ultimately  rests 

The  governments  of  Norway  and  Holland 
have  recently  stated  that  they  would  not 
allow  their  forces  to  use  chemical  weapons 
or  permit  chemical  weapons  deployment  on 
their  territory.  The  sUted  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany  Is  not  to  train  Its 
troops  In  the  use  of  chemicals  "now  or  in 
the  future."  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
FRO  will  permit  replacement  of  U.S.  chemi- 
cal weapons  already  deployed  there  with  bi- 
naries, let  alone  permit  deployment  of  in- 
creased quantities.  Indeed  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  U.S.  production  of  short  range 
nerve  gas  weapons,  such  as  the  M687.  which 
are  perceived  as  being  most  likely  to  be  used 
on  Oerman  soil,  could  force  the  government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  to  request  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  stocks  presently  positioned 
on  Its  territory.  This  would  leave  the  U.S. 
with  no  stocks  whatever  In  Europe  for 
prompt  retaliation  in  case  of  chemical 
attack. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  chemical  weap- 
ons in  Ehiropean  NATO  countries  Is  based 
on  awareness  that  major  chemical  war  on 
their  territory  could  cause  millions  of  civil- 
ian casualties,  a  catastrophe  of  strategic 
proportions  for  Western  Europe.  There  Is 
also  concern,  whether  Justified  or  not,  that 
NATO  emphasis  on  chemical  weapons  (as 
opposed  to  emphasis  on  chemical  protective 
measures)  may  lead  the  Soviets  to  doubt 
NATO  resolve  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  on 
which  the  deterrence  of  war  Itself  is  felt  ul- 
timately to  depend. 

I  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
M687  and  that  a  decision  to  produce  It  at 
this  time  would  waste  defense  resources  and 
would  Jeopardize  our  present  forward-based 
chemical  deterrent  capability  and  risk  un- 
dermining NATO  cohesion  on  even  larger 
issues.* 


THE  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
become  deeply  dismayed  by  the  outra- 
geous disregard  shown  by  this  admin- 
istration toward  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

When  we  look  for  tangible  proof  of 
how  much  value  this  administration 
places  on  arms  control,  we  see  a  Penta- 
gon running  free  and  an  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  enduring 
the  tightest  personnel  and  budgetary 
strictures  since  the  second  term  of  the 
Nixon  adminstration. 

Following  its  assvimption  of  power 
last  year,  the  administration  left  the 


Agency  under  very  poor  interim  lead- 
ership for  months.  It  took  a  year  for 
the  administration  to  nominate  a 
single  one  of  the  Director's  five  princi- 
pal assistants.  Never  before  has  the 
Agency  been  so  long  without  con- 
firmed leadership. 

Budget  and  manning  decisions  also 
tell  a  tale.  Agency  spending  reached  a 
high  of  $17.7  million  in  fiscal  1979,  and 
with  SALT  II  completed,  declined 
slightly  to  $17.5  in  fiscal  1980.  Perma- 
nent, full-time  employees  reached  a 
high  of  199  in  fiscal  1980.  By  contrast, 
excluding  a  contract  which  may  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing a  budget  of  $15.2  million  and  154 
full-time,  permanent  employees  in 
fiscal  1983.  which  marks  a  continued 
decline  from  the  current  level  of  $16.7 
million  and  165  full-time,  permanent 
employees. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  the  only  Government 
agency  involved  in  national  security 
issues  receiving  cuts.  The  Pentagon,  of 
course,  is  the  recipient  of  tens  of  bil- 
lions more  each  year.  Contrasts  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  ACDA  are 
startling. 

About  every  hour,  the  Pentagon 
spends  more  than  the  Agency  spends 
in  a  year.  A  single  high-performance 
aircraft  costs  more  than  the  ACDA 
annual  budget. 

The  absurdity  of  the  disparities  can 
be  seen  in  spending  for  such  an  unes- 
sential defense  activity  as  military 
bands. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Pentagon  indicates  that  it  will  spend 
$90.8  million  on  a  total  of  100  bands. 
That  Is  almost  six  times  as  much  as 
ACDA's  basic  budget.  With  5,358 
people,  the  military  bands  have  about 
33  times  as  many  people  as  ACDA, 
with  its  cxirrent  limit  of  165.  Each  of  2 
of  the  services— the  Army  and  Air 
Force— has  more  money  for  bands 
than  is  allocated  ACDA.  and  all  4  serv- 
ices have  between  5  and  16  times  as 
many  people  as  ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  prepared  a  breakdown 
of  spending  on  bands.  I  ask  that  the 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  comparison  of  support  for 
ACDA  and  military  bands  illustrates  a 
melancholy  fact:  The  administration 
may  talk  of  arms  control,  but  Its  heart 
is  in  its  weapons  of  destruction  and  all 
of  the  appurtenances  to  the  Defense 
Establishment,  such  as  its  musicmak- 
ers. 

So  far,  others  and  I  have  given  the 
administration  bipartisan  support  as  it 
lias  pledged  a  commitment  to  arms 
control.  But  our  patience  is  wearing 
thin.  The  nuclear  freeze  movement  is 
demonstration  of  the  growing  unease 
and  concern  in  this  country  at  the  lack 
of  results.  More  and  more  people  in 
this  country  are  sending  a  message 


that  they  want  the  nuclear  arms  race 
ended  now.  We  would  all  do  well  to 
heed  that  message. 
The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

OEPARTMENI  Of  DEFENSE  SUPPORT  Of  BANDS,  FISCAL 

YEAR  1982 
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THE  FALKLAND  CRISIS 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  while  on 
Armed  Services  Committee  business  in 
London  the  week  before  last,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  a  number  of 
British  Government,  political  and 
business  leaders— and  the  subject  most 
on  their  minds,  to  state  the  obvious, 
was  the  Falkland  crisis.  In  the  course 
of  virtually  every  conversation  I  had, 
expressions  of  support  for  the  Reagan 
administration's  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis,  and  to 
bring  Argentina  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  negotiating  table,  were  accompa- 
nied by  puzzled  queries  about  where 
the  United  States  really  stood. 

No  one  questioned  our  condemna- 
tion of  the  Argentine  invasion  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  No  one  questioned 
our  resolve  to  make  every  effort  to 
effect  an  Argentine  withdrawal.  The 
questions  instead  were  these:  Does  the 
United  States  really  think  that  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
equal  allies?  Why  does  the  United 
States  not  come  out  unequivocally 
against  the  aggressor  (Argentina)  and 
stand  with  the  aggrieved  party  (Great 
Britain)?  Is  the  special  relationship  no 
longer  special— or  was  there  never  a 
special  relationship  to  begin  with? 

I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  one  of 
Britain's  most  respected  statesmen, 
former  Prime  Minister  James  Cal- 
laghan,  who  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  establishing  a  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  that  then-President  Carter 
quite  rightly  called  "special".  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan  was  concerned  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  really  believed 
that  Argentina  and  Great  Britain  were 
equal  friends.  He  was  relieved  to  hear 
that  a  great  many  Americans  as  re- 
flected in  editorial  comment  and  in 
letters  to  editors  across  the  Nation  in 
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the  last  10  days,  could  and  did  differ- 
entiate between  what  Secretary  Haig 
finally  got  around  to  calling  our  "clos- 
est, oldest  ally"  and  an  unelected  mili- 
tary government  in  such  serious  do- 
mestic difficulty  that  it  felt  unpro- 
voked aggression  wrapped  in  the 
whole  cloth  of  nationalism  was  the 
only  way  to  unite  the  country  behind 
it.  Time  will  tell  how  long-lasting  Is 
that  unity  suid  how  truly  popular  with 
its  own  citizens  is  that  unelected  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Callaghan  made,  and  others  un- 
derscored, the  point  that  initial  Brit- 
ish fury  was  likely  to  give  way  to  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom,  feasibility, 
and  cost  of  Inflicting  and  sustaining  a 
long-range,  long-term  "punishment." 
The  Guardian  editorially  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  has  its  echo  in  this  cham- 
ber and  in  this  country: 

The  chasm  between  political  rhetoric  and 
the  reality  of  military  and  Intelligence 
incapacity  •  •  *  has  plunged  the  Palk- 
l&nders  Into  this  perilous  predicament.  It 
is  •  •  •  to  question  the  whole  thrust  of  a 
defense  strategy  which  has  interlocked  us  at 
the  highest  and  most  theoretical  level  with 
the  American  nuclear  programme  whilst 
leaving  no  ability  to  effect  conventional, 
tactical  deeds  of  everyday  defense  against 
the  burgeoning  middle-sized  mavericks  of 
this  world. 

Last  Tuesday,  Senator  Moynihan 
eloquently  and  correctly  declared  that 
the  Falkland  crisis  does  not  involve 
questions  of  colonization  or  decoloni- 
zation but  of  the  use  of  force  without 
provocation  against  a  NATO  ally.  The 
lead  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Economist  reinforces  his  point: 

This  dispute  Is  going  to  draw  in  the 
United  SUtes  •  •  •.  For  America  to  lie  low 
will  only  diminish,  irrevocably,  its  leverage 
with  both  (Argentina  and  the  United 
Kingdom)  •  •  •  for  American  Inaction  to 
cause  Britain  to  lose  the  whole  dispute  to 
Argentina  would  cede  to  those  In  Britain 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe  the  notion  that  the 
leader  of  their  north  Atlantic  alliance  is  a 
fair-weather  ally.  Alliance  &  la  carte  is  no  al- 
liance: that  Is  the  argimient  that  America 
Itself  has  been  trying  to  deploy  against  Eu- 
ropean waywardness  In  the  Middle  East, 
over  Poland,  over  Afghanistan,  over  nuclear 
deployment  and  over  spending  on  defence. 
Let  it  not  now  encourge  the  very  fashion  In 
Britain  and  continental  Europe  that  its  aim 
Is  to  combat. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
applauding  and  fully  supporting  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig  in  the  physically 
strenuous  but  diplomatically  vital  ef- 
forts in  which  he  is  engaged.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  in  the 
administration  know,  2  months  after 
American  diplomats  were  taken  hos- 
tage in  Iran,  the  leader  who  stood  by 
President  Reagan's  side  and  declared 
that  her  government  and  her  nation 
were  100  percent  behind  the  American 
people  was  British,  not  Argentine.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOYCE  M.  DAPPER 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
24  there  will  be  a  ceremony  at  the 


Cumberland.  R.I..  High  School  to  dedi- 
cate the  auditorium  to  the  memory  of 
Joyce  Marie  Dapper.  Miss  Dapper  was 
a  teacher  at  Cumberland  High  School 
and  director  of  the  school's  gifted  and 
talented  program  until  her  tragic 
death  in  July  1981.  She  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  knew  her  at  the 
school,  in  the  town  of  Cumberland  and 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  tire- 
less and  dedicated  teacher  whose  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  arts  educa- 
tion will  be  evident  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Miss  Dapper  graduated  with  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  fror:  Anna. Maria 
College  and  with  a  master  of  arts  from 
the  Teacher's  College  at  Columbia 
University.  Prom  1971  until  her  un- 
timely death,  she  taught  dance  at 
Cumberland  High  School.  As  a  result 
of  her  tireless  efforts.  Cumt>erland 
High  School  was  the  only  school  in 
Rhode  Island  to  receive  a  gifted  and 
talented  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  With  this  impor- 
tant grant,  Miss  Dapper  developed 
Project  Talent,  a  unique  program  in 
dance  and  the  arts  for  students  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  The  special  quality 
of  Miss  Dapper's  leadership  in  this 
progrm  was  widely  recognized  and 
honored.  The  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Education  awarded  a  citation 
to  the  Cimiberland  High  School  for 
the  effectiveness  of  its  artists-in-resi- 
dence  programs. 

Joyce  Dapper  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Education  Association  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  Cimiberland 
Teachers'  Association.  Her  profession- 
al affiliations  Included  the  American 
Dance  Guild,  the  Dance  Therapy  As- 
sociation, and  the  Boston  Dance 
Teachers'  Association.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Project  Dance  in  Rhode  Island,  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  panel  for  dance 
and  theater  teacher  certification,  and 
a  meml)er  of  the  education  panel  for 
the  1980  Rochambeau  Celebration. 
She  also  shared  her  expertise  on  the 
Federal  level  as  a  representative  to  the 
artlsts-in-schools  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

In  addition  to  being  a  dynamic  arts 
educator.  Miss  Dapper  was  also  a 
dancer  In  her  own  right.  She  had 
danced  with  the  American  Festival 
Ballet  Company  In  Providence,  R.I.. 
and  taught  at  the  Ruth  Dapper 
School  of  Dance  In  Pawtucket.  R.I. 
She  had  also  studied  dance  with  lead- 
ers In  the  field  In  New  York,  Provi- 
dence, and  Canada. 

It  was  this  rich  background  ihat  she 
brought  to  and  shared  with  her  col- 
leagues and  students  In  Ciunberland. 
It  Is.  therefore,  with  the  profoundest 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  dedication, 
exuberance,  and  talent  of  Miss  Dapper 
that  the  auditorium  at  Cumt>erland 
High   School   is   now   named   in   her 


honor— The  Joyce  M.  Dapper  Audito- 
rium.* 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the 
Introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  that  hour. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:41  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  April  20.  1982,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  AprU  19,  1982: 

Departmznt  or  State 

Selwa  Roosevelt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the 
tenure  of  her  service  as  Chief  of  Protocol 
for  the  White  House. 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

Annie  Laurie  Slaughter,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13,  1983.  vice  Cecilia  Denogean 
Esquer,  term  expired,  to  which  position  she 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Army 

Gen.  John  A.  Wlckham.  Jr..  092-20-1086, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army)  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  601.  to  be  reas- 
signed as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  ■  nder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  601. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Oen.  William  J.  White.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  age  57.  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  531,  532,  533: 

ColoneU 
Bedynek.  Julius  L..  572-40-9683 
Eagleton,  John  E.,  Jr..  523-32-3179 
Frederick.  Fred  D..  428-50-5178 
Frederlco,  Anna  K.,  031-22-8890 
Hoover.  Mary  P..  117-18-9663 
Luehrs.  James  G..  539-28-8121 
Maccarlo.  Mlchellne  K..  106-36-3623 
Moore.  William  L..  Jr..  259-44-B338 
Zone.  Robert  M..  048-22-3673 
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MEDICAL  CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
BllUngsley,  Jerome  L..  426-98-3866 
Braeuer.  Norbert  R..  456-66-6249 
Brand,  Jerry  I..  103-20-32-9962 
Campbell,  Arthur  S..  118-20-5893 
Campbell.  Carlos  B..  357-26-7874 
Carter.  Thomas  E..  233-48-8425 
Davles.  Ross  S.,  523-54-0012 
Graham.  Jlmmle  R..  525-90-0818 
Kelley.  James  L.,  542-44-6060 
Loleng,  Cecilia  M..  568-02-4260 
McCarthy,  Joseph  C.  535-40-8555 
Mindrum.  Gerald  G.,  468-38-3328 
Moessner.  Harold  P..  508-54-8028 
Peterson.  Carl  R.,  528-40-2314 
Popejoy,  Lou  A..  434-72-3261 
Quattromanl,  Frank  L.,  094-32-4281 
Riffle,  John  E.,  206-32-8766 
Rlverabet&ncourt.  Rafael.  582-22-7763 
Spaulding,  Vernon  C,  571-62-6840 
Takao.  Richard  T..  543-54-9594 
Thomsvard,  Charles  T.,  223-54-8437 
Warrender.  Charles  L.,  509-30-0737 
Werner.  Wolfgang  K..  539-56-0152 

Majors 
Clesla,  William  P..  072-30-7743 
le,  Sing  O.,  470-72-3601 
Kussman,  Michael  J..  131-34-3858 
Lorenzen,  Earl  A.,  503-64-0657 
Mohr.  Lawrence  C.  050-38-7535 
Patterson.  John  H.,  257-68-5769 
Pelegrlna,  Miguel  A.,  583-26-0131 
Stones,  Carl,  519-36-9016 
Whltehust,  Lawrence  R.,  225-64-1285 

Captains 
Leech.  James  J.,  461-23-9505 
Shekitka.  Kris  M..  250-88-2638 
First  lieutenants 
Abreu,  Sue  H.,  306-50-6149 
Alcorn.  James  M..  555-04-6874 
Asp.  Arnold  A..  389-64-5403 
Bartoszek.  David  M..  127-48-8841 
Burrls,  David  G..  526-96-4732 
Colplnl.  Anthony  W..  219-70-1705 
Crum,  Jerry  D.,  543-58-8476 
Daniels,  Don  J..  465-08-0218 
D'Ooge.  Benjamin  W.,  563-11-9077 
Gelling.  James  A..  196-42-8500 
Hansen.  Elizabeth,  503-74-6536 
Hetz.  Stephen  P..  266-23-9084 
Kaufmann.  Crlstoph  R.,  234-86-8015 
Kerchief.  Karl  R..  355-48-5741 
Lepage.  Angelina  J..  120-50-9333 
Lepage.  Paul  A.,  046-52-8908 
Lyons.  Michael  F.  II,  519-66-0750 
Madlgan.  William  P.  Jr..  225-78-6988 
Marple,  Richard  L..  298-54-5319 
Mazzoll,  Robert  A..  404-78-2775 
McBride,  John  T.,  Jr.,  039-30-5145 
MillUien.  Charles  S.,  290-52-9964 
Moore.  Reginald  H.,  223-80-6233 
Nam.  Theodore  S..  485-68-2975 
Orman.  David  T..  461-08-0909 
Orr.  Alecla  A..  524-82-3103 
Ortenzo.  Carole  A.,  173-48-0427 
Parkinson,  Dan  W..  577-86-5182 
Parmley,  Vernon  C.  526-11-2133 
Reed,  William  W..  530-48-9319 
Richards,  Kenneth  M..  448-60-3403 
SklUman.  Donald  R..  517-64-1796 
Soldano.  Sharon  L..  411-48-5300 
Splnells.  James  L..  272-54-0972 
Tippets.  Duane  D.,  528-80-2064 
Turner.  Mark  D..  412-98-8614 
Wasserman,  Glenn  M.,  220-68-2194 
Yoshlda.  Glen  Y..  576-70-8969 

ARBIY  NURSE  CORPS 
Majors 
Chminello.  Catherine  K.,  182-38-7372 
Freeman.  Margaret  L..  260-68-8108 
Goldberg.  Melinda  A.,  229-64-4293 


Hayward.  Carole  D.,  558-74-0163 
Reimers,  Darlene  M..  519-48-8730 
Schwaler,  Sandra  L..  396-48-3260 
Starr,  Anne  K.,  372-42-4221 
Captains 

Allen.  Steven  D..  514-54-8133 
Bemhelm,  Carolyn  G..  526-08-1759 
Blake.  Barbara  J.,  228-78-9045 
Boggan.  Richard  D.,  448-42-0266 
Bolflng,  Mary  F..  491-58-7035 
Chessher.  Patricia  J.,  026-44-9869 
Cormier.  Leslie  A.,  018-34-9080 
Craig.  Carolyn  M..  525-98-8918 
Dahlander.  Robert  C.  167-36-7167 
Dexter.  Sheryl  V..  383-50-3602 
Dorywalski.  Robin  A..  166-38-4866 
Everson,  Larry  E.,  553-70-0276 
Floyd.  Cynthia  D..  254-96-5839 
Gllreath.  Elijah  J..  265-82-7707 
Gonzalez,  Robert  J.,  073-40-6348 
Hicks,  Harvey  A.,  556-70-9701 
Hoagland.  Pamela  A..  384-48-8358 
Hofman,  Dean  A..  517-60-0060 
Holmes,  Alice  C,  468-64-0356 
Lincoln,  John  C.  II.  539-56-8757 
Lindsey,  Marianne,  304-58-8715 
Luna.  Joy  E.,  434-86-5554 
Marshall,  Stephanie  A..  122-46-5209 
Maule.  George  E..  387-46-7818 
Mele.  Robert  J.,  545-70-9096 
MiUer.  Thomas  H.,  204-46-4176 
Morgan,  Kathleen  A.,  433-80-9412 
Moyers,  Jo  A.,  577-68-9015 
Okay,  John  M.,  559-86-8143 
Petrlk,  Lesley  A.,  477-62-2216 
Plnckney,  Shirley  T.,  231-78-1103 
Plemenik,  Diane  J..  157-48-3218 
Prew,  Debra  A.,  055-46-6340 
Ramos,  Linda  H.,  456-13-8264 
Sandoval,  Juan,  526-74-3474 
Sauerbry.  Betty  J.,  560-06-7168 
Shepard,  Lauried  A.,  388-62-1532 
Sheridan.  Thelma  G.,  263-80-4553 
Simpson,  Deborah  A..  275-52-5776 
Waechter.  Michele  M.,  184-38-2655 
Walker,  Henry  J.,  038-32-5542 
Wallace,  Arthur  P.,  215-60-3312 

First  lieutenant 
Montz,  Linda  A.,  323-44-7940 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Majors 
Pox.  Richard  L.,  284-40-7559 
Frezell,  Thomas  L.,  417-58-0195 
Langan,  John  J.,  189-34-2878 
MlUer,  William  C.  264-60-1992 
Smith,  John  B..  562-58-2308 
Speer,  William  L.,  297-38-6315 
Vanvranken.  Edwin  W.,  566-44-3269 

Captains 
Balady,  Michael  A.,  142-44-1787 
Bemfleld,  William  S..  075-42-7121 
Cllne.  Wmiam  R..  412-82-7319 
Colalannl.  Albert  J..  431-15-5378 
Doze.  Herman  B.,  Jr.,  437-62-4528 
Dunlap.  Paul  W.,  406-74-1265 
Essman,  James  T.,  429-84-5290 
Foltz,  Lawrence  M..  223-84-4184 
Foster.  Robert  T.,  410-80-9109 
Freeman.  William  C,  314-62-5801 
Fullerton,  Terrence  D..  229-66-2041 
Hamilton,  Bruce  E.,  350-46-8376 
Hatton,  Daniel  K.,  563-62-7757 
Hlatt.  Joel  T..  605-56-5598 
Hitchcock.  Frederic,  465-82-4849 
Holdorf.  Robert  E..  426-94-6560 
Kyte,  Rosemary  T.,  040-42-9771 
Lattlmore,  Morris  R..  399-54-8106 
Lewis.  Charles  R..  587-68-0965 
Magee.  George  D..  215-64-5705 
McArthur.  Terry  L.,  546-76-8233 
McMaughan.  James  K.,  458-96-4293 
Michaels.  Paul  G.,  221-40-6179 


Miller,  Robert  J..  Jr.,  329-38-4799 
Moffatt.  Joseph  P..  333-36-4645 
Monahan,  Kevin  P..  116-42-0769 
Ralha,  Nancy  K..  539-48-9409 
Ramsey,  James  L.,  586-18-6242 
Richards.  John,  263-96-6215 
Rockwell,  David.  062-38-1141 
Stansbury,  Ethan  J.,  410-82-8219 
Swenle.  Kevin  J.,  362-54-9092 
Terrill.  Ray  J.,  Jr.,  160-44-3811 
Walsh.  David  J.,  Jr..  346-42-3039 
Weber,  Kenneth  J..  398-50-6857 
Yount,  Steven  L..  500-48-6820 
Yow,  Mark  W.,  239-76-8698 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Lieutenant  coloneis 
Withrow,  Gene  M.,  411-68-2648 

Majors 
Alvarez,  Carlos  M.,  584-12-2188 
Gladfelter,  Irl  A.,  Jr.,  488-48-2605 
Palou,  Miguel  E..  580-90-3130 
Wawrousek.  Hans  W..  061-40-6851 

Captains 
Budd.  Cheryl  S.,  155-36-9049 
Carr.  David  L.,  303-50-0666 
Chen.  Chin  S.,  122-52-2622 
Fox,  PrlscUla  H.,  181-46-9759 
Goldstone,  John  L.,  224-76-7298 
Orif fo,  Joseph.  098-42-9567 
Grzejka,  FrancU  R..  019-42-7479 
Hendrix,  Mark  A.,  410-92-6082 
Jankowski.  Eric  P.,  295-50-7025 
Jeffs,  Paige  G..  530-40-0997 
Luccy,  Craig  T..  262-88-9900 
McCurdy.  Ronald  J.,  215-72-8202 
McDonald,  Mark  N.,  214-70-1118 
Moore,  Barry  D.,  201-46-3401 
Muller,  James  L..  480-66-2475 
Nemec,  James  L.,  176-40-9667 
Podnar,  James  M..  278-52-6606 
Rivera.  Paul  R..  451-94-4160 
Ross.  John  J..  Jr..  122-36-3614 
Smith.  Brion  C,  227-80-5597 
Thomdson.  Roger  R..  481-68-7773    . 
Williams.  David  A.,  193-42-7283 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

Captains 
Baker,  William  H.,  259-78-2982 
Flnnegan,  Niall  B..  024-38-2197 
Glover,  James  M.,  422-62-2220 
Graham,  Robert  R.,  521-66-9542 
Hadick,  Clayton  L..  319-46-5614 
Harrison,  Aubrey  V.,  421-74-0470 
Hayre.  Michael  D..  407-80-0434 
Kelsey,  Charles.  Jr.,  446-44-0895 
MacMlllan,  James  G..  523-58-3210 
McKlnney.  Lu  A.,  182-44-3203 
Moore.  George  E.,  413-82-7546 
Stokes,  William  S..  402-66-2481 
Topper,  Michael  J..  219-60-3097 
Vanetten,  James.  217-48-6286 
WUhelmsen,  Catherine  L.,  053-44-1369 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of   title    10,   United   SUtes   Code,   sections 
2106.  521.  522,  623.  626.  531,  and  603: 
Acosta,  Hector  J..  465-19-6250 
Acosta.  Raul  J..  085-60-0938 
Adams.  Martin  E..  547-37-0785 
Adams.  Renee  A.,  522-02-4080 
Adams.  William  H..  262-25-5700 
Africano,  Charles  J.,  042-62-1160 
Ainslie.  Donald  G..  230-76-9971 
Albrecht,  Richard  L..  474-62-7915 
Alexander.  Bruce  A..  099-52-4632 
Allffi.  James  S..  Jr..  259-13-1181 
Allard,  Michael  P..  003-48-2983 
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Allen.  John  A..  226-82-3480 
Allen,  Wand*  K..  266-21-9077 
Allison.  Thomas  J..  243-98-6718 
Almazan.  Raul.  526-55-2484 
Altom.  William  A..  432-25-8253 
Alverio.  Carmen  E..  581-13-5224 
Ammerman.  Daniel  R..  392-58-6559 
Anderson,  David  A.,  249-27-3431 
Anderson,  Jaime  B..  454-23-2979 
Aneotti.  Michael  J..  064-60-3999 
Aquino.  Adolfo.  254-02-9022 
Argo.  Steven  W..  527-61-6402 
Arrtngton.  Bradley,  225-90-9513 
Atltlns.  Tristan  K..  494-76-4884 
Atwood.  Deborah  B.,  243-19-7028 
Aubrey,  Peter  W.,  263-21-4894 
Augustyn.  James  E..  196-44-9306 
Austin.  David  A..  238-82-8011 
AvUlan.  Luis  A..  583-90-3607 
Baez.  Nelson,  582-15-9284 
Baeza.  Carlos  C.  584-27-3673 
Baglnski.  David  J..  353-60-1365 
Bailey.  Patrick  M..  472-68-7187 
Bailie,  Daniel  P.,  264-17-6332 
Baker,  Janice  E.,  445-58-6068 
Balitskl.  Dennis  A..  204-42-0288 
Balockl.  James  B..  534-70-9338 
Banfield.  Phillip  S..  445-60-4275 
Barandi.  Attila.  294-56-3887 
Baratta.  Gary  A..  475-80-4626 
Barbey.  Albert  Paul.  088-46-1656 
Barclay.  Ray  J..  227-90-6434 
Barisano.  Gregg  A..  155-48-4867 
Barnes.  Beverly.  451-08-9388 
Barnes,  Sharon  A.,  072-54-7876 
Barros,  Roger  J.,  034-44-8412 
Bass,  Harold  A.,  Jr..  216-76-5969 
Bateman.  Timothy  E..  245-98-7498 
Battle.  Terence  K..  219-72-6261 
Bauldrlck.  Franklin.  247-23-2389 
Beach.  Ronald  L..  408-46-9131 
Bean.  Alvln  B.  III.  577-88-8538 
Beaty.  Douglas  H.,  403-92-2555 
Beck.  Nancy  J..  391-64-6274 
Beecker.  Edward  C.  II.  243-76-1043 
Behrlnger.  Richard.  123-50-7266 
Belanger.  Donna  M..  024-48-1687 
Belden.  Terrence  A..  000-60-7167 
Belovlch,  Richard  M..  556-41-7957 
Bennett.  Jay  E..  464-21-4613 
Bennett,  LUUan  A.,  172-54-8873 
Benolt.  C.  P..  031-48-9598 
Bentley.  David  E..  403-94-2296 
Berrios  Ana  Maria.  582-21-0972 
Bessho.  David  M..  253-94-3307 
Bethel.  Samuel  R..  496-76-2892 
BeUUl.  James  D..  241-19-4357 
Bezublc.  Maria  T..  199-40-5824 
Bllbury.  John  III.  448-56-0262 
Blllington.  R.  B..  099-54-5206 
Bills.  Jeffrey  P..  254-76-4422 
Bissanti.  Mark  V..  031-50-1030 
Bither.  William  P..  241-76-7381 
Bluett.  Robert  D..  357-38-0428 
Bofferdlng.  David  C.  477-82-3217 
Boland.  Mary  E..  169-46-5405 
Boneparte,  Elaine.  249-27-3707 
Bongl.  David  J.,  143-52-8781 
Booth.  Joseph  J..  492-70-4473 
Borgardt.  Rhonda  L..  555-80-9394 
Borland.  David  K..  499-62-2334 
Bosma.  Michael.  545-25-7693 
Bourgeois.  Joseph  L..  439-15-8765 
Bowdler.  Donald  H..  293-54-9922 
Bowen.  John  A..  229-96-8633 
Bowers.  Kenneth  N.,  263-63-4157 
Bowers.  Max  A..  Jr..  490-76-7155 
Boyd,  Levertice.  587-15-8445 
Boyer.  Vanessa  Dari.  231-88-6655 
Brackett.  Robert  J..  002-56-4453 
Bradley.  Mark  J..  426-08-9520 
Brashear.  Clay  A..  407-80-9198 
Breen.  Steven  W..  407-82-2285 
Brennan.  Michael  A..  049-62-1733 
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Brockman.  Chris  W..  528-06-7034 
Broom.  Thomas  P..  033-54-3212 
Brown.  Doris  R..  227-90-4010 
Brown.  Linda  K..  245-21-6656 
Brown.  Sharon  D.,  228-04-5979 
Brown.  Timothy  L..  247-21-2853 
Browning,  Jeffrey  W.,  265-55-9551 
Bryan,  Ruth  A..  306-52-3183 
Buchanan.  John  W..  452-11-2014 
Buckley,  Michael  J.,  554-35-8203 
Buckman.  James  M..  406-84-9949 
Buel.  Larry  V..  570-92-6725 
Burch.  Cathy  L..  253-08-9667 
Burgess.  Elizabeth.  139-50-6620 
Burrow,  Kelly  H..  226-90-4361 
Bush.  James  E.,  218-72-8890 
Butler.  Francis  O..  439-13-9041 
Butler.  Odle  L.  UI.  065-56-0031 
Byrd.  Ladonna  K..  258-02-0042 
Caballero.  Felix.  583-94-7384 
Calahan.  Philip  D..  457-19-7197 
Caldwell.  Douglas  D..  480-78-3032 
Calhoun.  Ronnie  M..  263-33-7248 
Call.  Waldo  P.,  528-03-0108 
Campbell,  Tommie  L.,  433-23-6733 
Carpenter,  Jesse  R.,  IK6-94-1417 
Carson.  Jeffrey  H..  263-29-7410 
Gary,  Dana  M..  327-08-8642 
Castrillo.  Victor  J..  264-57-4741 
Center.  Marvin  J..  249-98-1647 
Champion.  Robert  A..  487-76-6203 
Chandler.  Edward  G..  529-8fr-5955 
Chapman.  Char  R.  UI.  156-58-6846 
Chapman.  James  E..  334-80-8496 
Chappell.  David  B..  319-73-4439 
Chater,  William  A.,  337-15-1997 
Chavez.  Richard  8..  535-11-4730 
Chema.  David  P..  386-43-3513 
Cheney.  Reginald.  354-94-4 1S4 
Chere.  John  E..  564-53-8899 
Childress.  Dianna,  265-33-4408 
Chin.  Mon  J.,  350-29-1634 
Christensen,  T.  P.,  107-42-5193 
Christy.  Steven  M..  499-64-4333 
Clark.  Kenneth  H..  Jr..  193-48-9068 
Clark.  Kevin  W..  366-33-3773 
Clayton,  Wilfred  D..  355-13-0540 
Cleary.  Thoma  J.  III.  156-46-6436 
Cobum.  David  C.  354-03-8005 
Cockrill.  James  D..  405-78-7395 
Cole.  WlUlam  H..  346-04-7738 
Coleman.  Geoffrey  K..  348-31-1855 
CoUlton.  KeUy  M..  538-66-0038 
Conway.  Robert  P..  Jr.  095-50-0542 
Cook.  Betty  J.,  349-04-3168 
Cook,  CynthU  A..  376-63-5844 
Cook.  Randy  J..  049-50-1533 
Cooley.  Joseph  E..  433-37-9364 
Cooperwood.  Fred  E..  505-88-8994 
Corbltt.  Chris  E..  261-29-7647 
Corclone.  Joy  M.  153-46-7713 
Coston,  SheUy  J.,  196-50-0756 
Couey.  RuaseU  D..  412-96-7803 
Cowell.  Craig  E..  553-31-5729 
Cox.  Wallace  G..  587-13-3183 
Cozart,  Karlus  L..  489-66-4451 
Crabb.  Jeffery  A..  435-11-3186 
Crawford,  Kathy  J  ,  479-74-7416 
Crawford.  Llonal  L..  438-17-7483 
Crockett.  Elizabeth.  253-29-0357 
Crossley.  Leana  K..  338-54-2472 
Crout.  James  H..  Jr..  260-04-7734 
Crowther.  Glenn  A..  001-56-5134 
Crozier.  Thomas  B..  257-94-2309 
Cruz.  Carmen  Y..  185-44-9133 
Culbertson.  David  J..  067-48-1448 
CuUen,  Jerome  S..  030-48-0415 
Culpepper.  Michael,  229-96-8062 
Currier,  Matt  V.,  253-19-9279 
Curry,  Keir  Kevin  T.,  330-62-4310 
Custer,  Jon  M.,  416-90-3177 
Dahle,  Robert  M.,  528-11-1149 
Dahlqulst.  Mark  C.  373-72-2097 
Daugherty.  Paul  A..  263-35-4053 


Daugherty.  Steve  A..  216-50-0219 
Davis.  Betty  L..  247-25-9873 
Davis.  Cleola  M..  240-98-7582 
Davis.  Mary  B..  229-94-7171 
Dawe.  George  G..  034-52-5661 
Dean.  Paul  E..  409-78-3481 
Deehl.  Todd  V..  263-57-6482 
Defoor.  Barry  A..  419-82-8218 
Degnon.  Thomas  J..  151-64-5958 
Del  Chlaro.  Kari  L..  562-19-3765 
Demike.  Mark  P..  064-54-2486 
Detty.  Donnle  J.,  551-98-5782 
Doctor.  Sandra  L..  250-21-0655 
Doherty.  James  R..  077-44-4946 
Donahue.  Brian  J..  099-53-0140 
Dorman.  Edward  P..  413-19-8660 
Dougherty,  Thomas  H.,  215-82-3126 
Downing,  Dana  L.,  043-40-6421 
Drake.  Kelly  C,  413-06-0811 
Driver,  Floyd  J.,  421-92-2075 
Dumond.  Billy  R..  430-11-2191 
Dumont.  Philippe  M..  003-42-2265 
Duncan.  John  R.,  Jr.,  437-06-8478 
Dywan.  Duke  A.,  033-52-6581 
Eaddy.  Earl  J..  251-23-6362 
Eagan.  Richard  J..  185-48-7404 
Eagle.  Jeffrey  G..  111-44-2528 
Bn)erlin.  Philip  C.  487-62-7152 
Edgerton.  Charles  B..  464-94-0438 
Edmonson.  Jon  R..  446-48-9715 
Edwards.  Michael  C.  266-33-9281 
Eldridge.  Justin  L..  510-62-7827 
Elklns.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  288-62-2046 
Elliott.  R.  E.  III.  238-90-4116 
EUiott.  Robert  C.  239-02-5794 
Evans.  Michael  C.  257-90-1637 
Evans.  Thomas  C.  173-54-6089 
Fabregas.  Miguel  R..  075-54-6324 
Pagan.  Richard  J.,  318-58-3618 
Paries,  Werner  M..  198-54-2712 
Farmer.  Jimmy  W..  456-80-3488 
Farrar.  Leanne  S..  228-06-3619 
Farthing.  William  W..  573-43-9027 
Fede.  John  G..  152-46-3172 
Feldmann.  Michael.  030-52-9246 
Ferguson.  Charles.  223-82-2912 
Ferguson.  Roy  E..  228-90-9382 
Ferm.  Mitchell  R..  469-86-3570 
Ferrell.  Joseph  W.,  429-37-9582 
Pinamore,  Michael  J..  124-52-5825 
Pink.  Gregory  P..  321-48-6290 
Pischlein.  William.  405-86-8193 
Fishel,  Roy  L..  254-11-1367 
Fltzrandolph.  Kurt.  452-31-6292 
Fleek,  Sherman  L.,  538-83-2920 
Flint,  David  A.,  250-31-7823 
Floyd,  Charles  M.,  283-52-0860 
Flynn,  Patrick  J.,  546-76-6059 
Foley.  John  B..  287-56-1950 
Pondell,  C.  C,  479-76-4488 
Ford,  Anthony,  171-56-3529 
Ford,  Paul  D..  494-62-2345 
Forest.  Janice  L..  248-13-6045 
Formica.  Mark.  199-50-1821 
Frederich,  Peter  J.,  533-08-8671 
Fredericks,  Jean  M..  545-41-7229 
Freimark.  James  N.,  541-70-5399 
Freyberger,  Larry,  267-17-8604 
Fries,  Gregory  S.,  482-82-0048 
Fronun.  Ronald  W..  562-02-6828 
Frye.  Laura  K.,  415-96-6278 
Fulbright,  David  E.,  461-04-1506 
Fuller,  Anthony  S.,  176-54-9448 
Fulton,  Richard  R..  184-48-1210 
Funkhouser.  Roy  W..  224-02-2402 
Gaines.  Gregory  L..  150-54-1031 
Gannon.  Coleen  K.,  314-68-7660 
Garces.  Anthony  N..  229-98-7164 
Gardner.  Clinton  R.,  407-98-7494 
Garrett.  Jody  C,  097-54-8985 
Garriott,  Michael  H.,  518-76-4843 
Garrison,  Michael,  526-13-6844 
Gatewood,  Richard  H.,  426-23-9719 
Geary,  Steven  D.,  165-48-0449 
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Gellatly,  Sherry  L..  491-66-8613 
Gentry,  Chris  R.,  314-56-7045 
Genualdl,  Dennis,  350-56-1628 
Giangregorio,  M.  A.,  015-48-3199 
Gibbs,  William  L.,  Jr.,  570-04-2697 
Gibson,  James  E.,  543-72-8057 
Gilliard,  Ronald  K.,  248-11-9803 
Glvens,  Regina  P.,  434-17-1013 
Givens,  Shirley  L.,  435-19-0349 
Glascoe.  Reginald  T..  201-50-2993 
Gleason.  Charles  R..  439-98-4916 
Gleischman.  Jay  D..  567-27-3657 
Glidden.  James  E..  484-74-5644 
Godbout.  George  T..  477-64-1306 
Godfrey.  Beverly.  085-50-8079 
Goering.  Stuart  W.,  293-42-0497 
Gonzalez.  Francisco,  584-25-8248 
Gonzalez.  Jose  E..  455-02-7667 
Gonzalez-Latimer  C.  584-42-8987 
Goodman.  Dickie  C,  429-06-0814 
Gordon.  Robert  E..  258-19-4416 
Gorskl,  Joseph  M.,  397-72-8794 
Goss,  Frank  L.,  515-63-7343 
Gould,  Linda  L.,  252-19-6138 
Gralewicz,  Renee  M..  395-74-0723 
Graziano,  Prank  J.,  439-15-5749 
Greene,  RusseU  A.,  246-11-4968 
Greene,  Stephen  D.,  263-15-0051 
Grennier,  Richard  W.,  395-62-2704 
Grimm.  Mary  E..  554-80-6638 
Gross.  Laura  P..  374-70-3466 
Orosse.  Alan  B..  265-43-6926 
Oubser.  Bruce  C,  505-80-0170 
Gudmens.  Jeffrey  J..  272-64-6907 
Guerra,  Felix,  Jr.,  467-17-1991 
GuiUory,  Glenda  B..  234-84-6657 
Gunderman.  Warren  P..  191-48-8870 
Gutierrez.  Robert  B..  267-81-6064 
Hadjiyane.  Paul,  059-60-8566 
Hagwood.  Donna  J.,  298-58-7337 
Haines,  Stanley  K.,  251-25-4679 
Halssig,  William  O.,  399-64-4134 
HaU,  Heyward.  Jr.,  250-17-4850 
HaU,  Margaret  R.,  426-11-7380 
Halstead.  Gail  L.,  237-74-4055 
Hamilton,  Ronald  A.,  340-03-5014 
Hanshaw,  Thereas  G.,  301-58-8606 
Hanusa.  Paul  J.,  390-74-9430 
Harkenrider,  Donna.  453-33-7667 
Harrell.  Mark  D..  447-64-6308 
Harriman.  Debra  A..  460-33-3636 
Harris.  Derek  D..  331-98-7869 
Hartley,  Donald  M.,  118-58-0817 
Harvey,  Seth  A..  333-84-3566 
Hathcock,  Bryce  L.,  486-70-6389 
Havner,  Ronald  W.,  487-70-9104 
Hayashida,  John  M.,  553-35-4495 
Haywood,  Marjorie  A..  579-84-4041 
Heavin.  Ricky  L..  443-68-3978 
Hebron.  Bernard  P..  360-83-4943 
Heisler.  Larry  J..  501-63-8150 
Held.  Mark  S..  407-94-4447 
Hellams.  Robert  M..  348-35-1991 
Henderson.  Cleophas,  436-15-1876 
Hendrick,  Forrest  B.,  263-53-0020 
Hendrick,  John  K.,  462-78-2507 
Hendrick,  Lyle  G.,  Jr.,  251-02-0614 
Henecke,  Leif  E.,  134-50-9400 
Henlon,  Thomas  E.,  230-84-9771 
Henry,  Schaun  D.,  175-58-0102 
Henshaw,  John  D.,  493-66-3093 
Henson.  Joel  L..  265-31-8534 
Hernandez.  Irene.  460-06-1364 
Hernandez.  Luis.  581-13-9198 
Hester  CecU  W.  III.  258-72-3042 
Hewett.  Matthew  K..  164-58-4633 
Hibbert.  Annette.  245-21-1259 
Hicks,  Earl  D.,  Jr.,  421-62-7719 
Hinckley,  Mary  A.,  083-50-9265 
Hinton,  Kelly  J.,  536-58-7372 
Hobbs,  Cordy,  260-94-2281 
Hobbs,  Rebbecca  A.,  430-13-3208 
Hobgood,  Ricky  B.,  260-13-3356 
Hodges,  Robert  J.,  252-06-1430 


Hoffman,  Franklin  T..  378-54-8749 
Hoger,  Samuel  E.,  280-54-4350 
Hoglen,  Anne  P.,  265-94-8512 
Holden.  Clifton  J.,  181-50-2994 
Holden,  Robert  A.,  188-42-2520 
Holland,  Raymond  B.,  568-23-7187 
HoUlday,  LoweU  D.,  516-72-5407 
Hollis,  Karen  M.,  057-46-4847 
HoUoman,  Timothy  L.,  587-90-9849 
Holsing,  Darby  D.,  504-90-9779 
Holt,  Stuart  E.,  560-19-9233 
Hooten,  Michael.  456-98-1318 
Homer.  Michael  D..  228-02-2879 
Horton.  RusseU  W.,  018-46-2192 
Hovey.  Robin  C,  523-06-8542 
Howard.  Jacqueline.  355-56-5351 
Hughes.  Roger  K.,  366-53-5493 
Hull,  George  B.,  438-96-6631 
Humphrey,  David  J.,  433-96-3535 
Hunter,  Andrew  K.  II,  368-68-3518 
Hunter,  Willie  L.,  464-31-5262 
Hutchinson,  Doris  E.,  569-17-7612 
Hutchinson.  Billy  R.,  244-94-5307 
Inch,  Mark  S.,  318-46-5841 
Irizarry,  Anselmo,  583-19-6389 
Ivchenko,  Andrew.  286-62-6931 
Jackson,  Thomas  A.,  236-02-8358 
Jaime,  Caesar  A.,  266-15-3724 
James,  John  A.,  Jr..  241-13-6809 
Jason,  David  B„  218-76-2777 
Jenkins,  Stanley  M..  251-11-0297 
Jensen,  Jeffrey  D.,  528-93-2777 
Johansson,  Brian  K.,  510-74-7110 
Johnson,  James  K.,  458-19-5670 
Johnson,  Jefferey  D.,  346-62-0650 
Johnson,  Michael  R.,  411-23-2567 
Johnson,  Shawn  P.,  249-13-3674 
Jones,  Brian  L.,  375-72-0409 
Jones,  Daniel  R.,  504-66-3044 
Jones,  David  M.,  064-66-9773 
Jones,  David  W.,  430-29-4418 
Jones,  Dawn  E..  504-82-7077 
Jones,  Hubert.  231-96-9659 
Jones,  Janet  E.,  503-64-3409 
Jones,  Linwood  D.,  229-86-0343 
Jones,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  636-76-8317 
Jones,  Robin  D..  266-36-6378 
Jones.  Ronald  O..  528-72-6422 
Juncer.  Joseph  M..  332-54-6396 
Kahele.  Dana  M.,  575-52-772« 
Keck,  Gary  L.,  378-5a-3463 
Keith.  Paul  M..  631-73-0637 
KeUey.  Paul  W..  333-82-8708 
Kelly.  James  P..  316-66-0683 
Kelly.  Kevin  R..  199-48-8660 
Kennedy.  Patrick  J..  577-78-7646 
Ketz,  Peggy  S.,  576-86-4780 
Kinberg,  David  J„  500-66-8077 
King,  Curtis  L..  467-31-7131 
King.  Richard  A.,  076-63-8104 
King,  Vicente  T.,  586-10-6359 
Klnkade,  James  P.,  348-58-3300 
Kirk,  Jeffrey  R.,  413-35-7636 
Klatt.  Kenneth  W.,  500-60-8063 
Klein,  Dale  E.,  464-94-5610 
Klever,  Patrick  T.,  370-58-0653 
Kneafsey,  David  B.,  148-64-6531 
Koklnda,  Timothy  A.,  306-54-7873 
Koslerowskl,  Jerry.  330-48-2177 
Koulouvaris.  C.  333-54-0283 
Krajlcek.  John.  263-55-0498 
Kreklow.  Kathl  L..  398-60-7294 
Kulback.  Jeffrey  A..  408-04-7197 
Kuntz,  James  W.,  067-38-5833 
Labrado,  Carlos,  559-90-9224 
Lacewell,  Dwayne  A.,  152-54-6719 
Ladner,  Patricia  D.,  426-04-2813 
Lambom,  James  S.,  293-68-4344 
Landez,  Regulo,  Jr.,  459-23-9376 
Lane,  Van  W.,  422-88-2566 
Langston,  Yancey  P.,  260-02-8079 
Larson.  Randy  L..  508-60-1591 
Lauer,  Thomas  D.,  322-58-7423 
Lauria,  Amedeo  J..  647-98-9075 


Lavery,  James  P.,  314-68-9424 
Lazaro,  John  M.,  310-64-5551 
Leamon,  Gary  B.,  237-02-4362 
Lee,  David  K.,  293-58-0634 
Lee,  Donald  W.,  511-66-7063 
Lee,  Gloria  A.,  248-31-7381 
Leeds,  Barron  L.,  138-58-3517 
Lees,  Richard  M.,  020-44-1713 
Lees,  Russell  G.,  033-46-4871 
Leistlkow,  C.  A.,  373-66-0260 
Lenk,  John  A.,  048-60-8310 
Lentz,  Peter  J.,  536-60-0778 
Leonhardt,  Kenneth,  249-25-5120 
Leverette,  Larry  T.,  248-23-9405 
Lewis,  Harriet  L.,  258-08-0459 
Lewi;,,  James  S.,  514-48-5211 
Leyda,  Christopher,  446-66-4365 
Leyh,  George  A.,  166-52-7706 
Liddie,  Elizabeth  S.,  189-03-3567 
Ller,  Norman  H.  Ill,  186-46-5901 
Linderg,  John  R.,  563-17-9274 
Lindner,  Bruce  A.,  534-96-7807 
Linton,  Douglas  R.,  150-58-7895 
Llpka.  Matthew  A.,  384-68-8277 
Lister,  Vernon  L.,  465-27-1489 
Litt,  Deborah  M.,  363-62-6834 
Little,  Wayne  D.,  422-92-1190 
Liwanag,  David  J.,  545-08-6401 
Llzotte,  Edmund  J., /I  3-46-3172 
Lockert,  Charles,  343-11-7541 
Lockhart,  Jewell  C,  426-19-5418 
Loeffler,  David  A.,  551-84-0313 
Logic,  David  L.,  521-02-3322 
Long,  David  S.,  015-54-9704 
Long,  Keith  P.,  036-44-3901 
Lopez,  Ivan  Alfonso,  583-33-3713 
Lott,  Brenda  J.,  257-17-6197 
Lovelady,  E>anny  E.,  453-19-1073 
Lowe,  Valerie  A.,  220-80-7169 
Lozano,  GUbert  B.,  450-02-2321 
Lugo,  Angel  Luis,  142-58-1735 
Lunn,  Cheryl  J.,  250-06-8933 
Mabry,  Shirley  M.,  426-19-2593 
Mack,  Abraham  D.,  355-90-2853 
Mackenzie,  David  A.,  320-58-1269 
MacwiUle,  Donald  M.,  464-23-6280 
Mahoney,  Mark  E.,  441-62-3361 
Maldonaldo,  Alberto,  548-74-9026 
Maldonaldo,  Suzana,  551-31-6009 
Malham,  Mark  C,  343-56-1067 
Malik,  Eugene  J.,  458-13-2996 
Malkemes,  Christine,  526-17-3131 
Malvin,  John  W.,  209-50-8890 
Manning,  Robert  L.,  261-19-5864 
Manza,  Mark  S..  375-74-2316 
Marchi,  Robert  M.  II.  087-38-1020 
Marcinowskl.  R.  A..  573-29-4078 
Marin.  Luis  P..  582-23-9361 
Marr.  Brian  K..  231-86-6813 
Marsh.  Kerry  B.,  257-19-0500 
Marshall,  Berlin  L.,  431-27-5658 
Martin,  Carol  G.,  569-13-0896 
Martin,  Charles  L.,  404-86-3830 
Martinez,  Elaine,  584-08-7830 
Martinez,  Ivette,  583-15-4045 
Martinez,  Juan  P.,  582-15-2751 
Mathls,  James  J.,  139-58-3301 
Matthews,  Betty  J.,  425-29-7691 
Mattice,  Mark  R.,  409-94-3886 
Matyok,  Thomas  G.,  151-44-7208 
MaxweU,  James,  046-44-4459 
May,  MarshaU  K.,  184-52-7282 
McArthur,  Charles  S.,  242-17-5898 
McCabe,  Daniel  E.,  413-08-5274 
McCallum.  Douglas  E..  223-02-0563 
McClaln.  Jeffrey  D.,  229-98-5514 
McClelland,  Russell.  159-44-6494 
McCluskey.  PhUlip.  242-19-1269 
McCray.  Brenda  L..  101-54-9044 
McDonald.  David  W..  560-94-4472 
McDonald.  Janice  P..  243-13-2212 
McDonough.  Kevin  P.,  099-52-8675 
McElhinney.  Kym  B..  492-66-9823 
McElveen.  Pattie.  095-50-3413 
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McGee.  Timothy.  432-08-8500 
McOhe*.  Wanda  J..  257-15-7236 
McGregor.  Jettaka.  231-02-2079 
McKelvey.  Max  A..  362-64-1808 
McKenney.  Paul  J..  005-68-6853 
McLeod.  Rose  M..  249-19-0697 
McMlller.  Johnny  W..  221-38-1422 
McNamara.  James  M..  486-70-2629 
McPherson.  Mark  A..  215-72-6580 
McVey.  David  M.,  338-50-7612 
McWilUams.  Maiie  H..  149-56-3580 
Meador.  William  T..  431-25-6216 
Medina.  Felix  M..  584-66-1954 
Mello.  Jeffrey  A..  016-46-2106 
Meyer.  Calvin  H..  455-11-0379 
Meyer.  Willow  Ann.  148-52-5123 
Mickelson.  Anthony.  395-62-1890 
Miller.  Coleen  M..  168-54-7739 
Miller.  Danny  O..  263-59-7807 
Miller.  James  C.  431-19-1183 
Miller.  L.  C.  Jr.,  247-13-2370 
MUler.  Michael  F..  138-60-2380 
Milling.  Andrew  A..  250-11-2001 
Miasler.  Kenneth  N..  456-31-3387 
Mitchell.  Jerry  D..  511-58-6562 
Moe.  John  E..  563-47-2089 
Moench.  Jonathan.  517-64-8844 
Momon.  Jeffery  O..  549-37-8903 
Monell.  Tomas  E..  583-11-8547 
Mooney.  Christopher.  085-54-4150 
Moore.  Alvesta.  241-19-1380 
Moran.  David  D..  368-68-8237 
Moran.  Michael  P..  089-56-5982 
Moulton.  Jaime  A..  516-82-9151 
Moyer.  Stephen  F..  280-58-2597 
Mueller.  Peter  J..  547-31-5939 
Mulcahy.  Peter  J..  325-44-6122 
Mullane.  Kevin  P..  041-64-2167 
Mullln.  Edward  L..  215-68-3426 
Mullln.  Paul  J..  162-52-6058 
Mulllns.  Michael  S..  494-70-7820 
MuUis.  Charles  E..  252-17-3989 
Mumane.  Margaret  M..  578-62-5744 
Murphy.  David  L.,  130-38-1726 
Murphy.  Laurie  A..  523-08-9116 
Murphy.  Martin  J..  001-52-9473 
Murray.  Edwin  R..  439-04-1491 
Murray.  William.  517-66-0550 
Nannini.  Vance.  366-74-4948 
Nanns.  Scott  P..  165-52-3280 
Nelson.  David  R..  480-78-0138 
Newblll.  Lee  S..  568-04-5192 
Nellsen.  Kirk  M..  226-82-5051 
Nordin.  R.  J..  Jr..  029-44-8188 
Norman.  Jeffrey  D.,  261-47-3265 
Northcutt.  Royce  D..  202-4C-2913 
Norton.  Herbert  W..  423-80-6482 
Oaklan.  John  W..  084-53-9286 
O'Connor.  Brian  E..  057-56-6017 
O'Donnell.  Jeffrey  E..  263-79-3803 
O'Neal.  Edward  A..  537-78-7918 
Ortiz,  Raymond.  583-04-3782 
Ortiz.  Wilbert.  584-78-0182 
O'Sullivan.  T.  M..  086-54-3030 
Otterstedt.  Mark  A..  096-46-4381 
Owen.  Allison  B..  431-13-5100 
Pace.  Bobby  R..  Jr..  461-29-4813 
Page.  Anthony  M..  556-49-9922 
Palaganas.  Reynold,  586-70-7799 
Palmer.  Charles  W..  441-70-9134 
Palmer.  Debra  J..  104-54-3619 
Parkhill.  Charles  C.  458-27-8457 
Parrlsh.  Edward  P..  412-25-2434 
Paschal.  Patricia  C.  463-88-4205 
Pascua.  Edward  E..  Jr..  546-37-2352 
Pashkevich.  Alex.  142-56-2245 
Passmorc.  Edwin  W..  187-52-2207 
Patterson.  Chris  N..  265-21-1637 
Patterson.  Kenneth.  248-08-6799 
Patton.  John  T..  46-17-8382 
Patton,  Steven  R..  455-25-3304 
Pedron.  Mark  R..  427-11-OSei 
Peery.  Ronald  J..  448-56-34M 
Pellett,  Brent  R..  486-86-9711 
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Penn.  Elizabeth  P..  218-84-7887 
Penn.  Melisa  L..  405-88-3637 
Pennington.  Sherri.  359-56-6918 
Pennycuick.  R.  B..  500-72-1375 
Perello.  Michael  A..  556-45-8322 
Perez.  Jeffery.  582-13-6617 
Perrler.  Theresa  A..  135-62-8042 
Perry.  Mark  G..  537-62-4871 
Perry.  Michael  J..  086-54-5758 
Peters.  Scott  R.,  510-62-4906 
Peterson.  Susan  A..  408-21-0716 
Peterson.  William  J..  335-50-3124 
Petrenko.  Victor.  391-48-6525 
Petrowski.  Thomas  D..  144-44-8422 
Phalras.  Ted  C.  381-70-2310 
Phillips.  John  W..  216-68-4407 
Phillips.  Michael  D..  441-48-2022 
Philpot.  Lennle  R..  401-80-7930 
Pielmeler.  Bemd.  241-94-2484 
Pinckney.  Sharon  B..  248-21-1443 
Pogorzelec.  Reglna.  283-42-1437 
Polen.  Allen  M..  103-52-8424 
Police.  Donald  P..  506-82-6702 
Porter.  Robert  A..  267-88-7587 
Porter.  Sherry  V..  409-19-0262 
Powell.  Charles  M..  403-82-5542 
Powell.  James  D..  245-08-8334 
Powers,  John  J..  Jr..  285-64-2152 
Pownall.  Terry  L..  429-04-3294 
Preysler.  Charles  A..  371-80-9277 
Price.  Russell  K..  380-80-1653 
Provost.  Eric  L..  216-78-4477 
Pullen.  Edward  R..  570-92-3703 
Pulley.  Edwin  T.,  231-82-0478 
Quantock.  Mark  R..  147-56-0942 
Ralney.  William.  351-37-3358 
Ramon.  Ana  J..  581-02-6369 
Ramos.  Nestor.  584-64-2613 
Rappe.  Gene  L..  076-60-2077 
Ratterree.  J.  P..  263-88-6343 
Rawls.  Winfred  C,  260-11-3513 
Rearlck,  Janice  L..  158-58-7127 
Reed.  Stevenson  L..  402-03-0843 
Reeder.  Joseph  H..  510-76-3770 
Reeves.  Walter  S..  Jr..  355-94-7667 
Reichman.  Jeffery  8..  368-68-8219 
Reld.  Claudlne.  357-04-8076 
Relder.  Daniel  B..  273-44-1340 
Relff.  Jack  A..  340-50-8687 
Relzovlc.  Roy  M..  015-44-6669 
Remaly.  Steward  E..  387-76-1142 
Renner.  Roxanne.  361-45-0636 
Revollnsky.  J.  A..  336-68-3306 
Rhoten.  Alan  D..  508-78-6424 
Richardson.  James  M..  249-11-3483 
Rickerson.  Don  E..  204-46-0012 
Riddlck.  Kenneth  H..  152-56-4523 
Rider.  Mark  D..  226-86-2758 
Ridgley.  Raymond  W..  312-76-5688 
Rimer.  Kenneth  W..  173-46-7963 
Robinson.  El  Mosley.  317-80-9831 
Robinson.  Michael  J..  436-17-1033 
Rockls.  Michael  W..  232-86-2539 
Rodriguez.  Wilson.  104-48-9825 
Roehl.  Christina  K..  536-56-2963 
Rollins.  Winston  M..  418-94-5672 
Romano.  Paul  L..  221-54-8383 
Rosado.  Jose  Manuel.  584-56-4653 
Rosales.  Ray  A..  449-11-1030 
Rosengren.  James  L..  373-60-4338 
Roth.  Dine  D..  178-46-4867 
Rowland.  Jimmy  D..  346-46-3532 
Rubin.  Leslie  A..  319-44-5310 
Ruiz.  Efraln.  583-21-6806 
Runner.  Richard  C.  204-56-0366 
Rusch.  Daniel  G..  394-66-3944 
Russell.  John  K..  408-78-8852 
Russell.  Marvin  N..  519-86-0737 
Russo.  Daniel  M..  132-56-8860 
Ryan.  John  J..  554-29-3293 
Sackos.  Michael  T..  530-56-4187 
Sadler.  Nanette  L..  220-46-3129 
Saelens.  Mark  R..  345-56-0990 
Saldana.  Isaac.  454-06-8634 


Sampson.  Tyrone  L..  500-66-3189 
Sanders.  Erica  L.,  295-56-8469 
Sandlln.  Partrlcia.  267-33-0548 
Santos.  Joseph  A..  586-07-0852 
Sapp.  Miguel  A..  122-52-9614 
Sauvlgne.  Daniel  N..  05-46-7521 
Sayer.  Roy  L..  548-94-5393 
Schexnaider.  D.  M..  463-17-2345 
Schmld.  Claude  I..  249-82-5873 
Schmitt.  Gayle  L..  412-25-2621 
Schoenike.  Jonathan.  392-46-4682 
Schofield.  Derrick.  255-08-6750 
Schroth,  Timothy  F..  165-48-4054 
Schuh.  Robin  R..  396-66-7954 
Schwarz.  F.  J.,  274-56-6915 
Scibelli.  Philip  A..  013-44-0356 
Scott.  Gray  W..  228-84-4457 
Scott.  Jacqueline  M..  407-94-6868 
Scott.  Stanley  K..  212-54-7130 
Scales.  Rhonda  H.,  578-84-0816 
Sealey.  Franklin  B.,  317-66-2432 
Searcy.  Freddie  L..  256-86-7781 
Seldon.  Phillip  T..  376-74-0159 
Semlnskl.  Frank  C.  139-48-9131 
Shannon.  Anthony  S..  404-92-9180 
Shaw.  William  P..  185-56-8187 
SherriU.  Catherine.  410-13-9141 
Shutt.  David  L..  223-84-8763 
Sileo.  Andrew  A..  Jr..  047-63-8404 
SUva.  Vltello  N..  583-03-0007 
Silver.  Earl  M..  338-98-6375 
Simmons.  Henry  L..  255-92-6388 
Simmons.  Johnny  M..  587-06-0067 
Simmons.  Michael  R..  229-08-8664 
Slm.oni.  Wayne  S..  184-50-1353 
Singleton.  Cornelia.  263-37-2049 
Siracusa,  Steven  J..  051-56-3318 
Skeldon.  Stan  J..  094-58-5453 
Small.  Frankle  B..  466-37-4514 
Small.  Rolan  W..  422-62-9735 
Smith.  James  M..  248-17-4497 
Smith.  James  M..  Jr..  250-92-4110 
Smith.  Michael  T..  313-66-6888 
Smith.  Philip  J..  412-98-7953 
Smith.  Thomas  L..  252-90-2812 
Smith.  Timothy  J..  227-04-7007 
Smith.  Todd  J..  659-31-9313 
Soboul.  Randall  A..  506-80-6716 
Spauldlng.  Carol  L..  560-13-0338 
Spriggs.  George  K..  457-35-1717 
Springer.  Theodls.  264-25-3969 
Spurlock.  James  L..  281-60-1696 
Stafford.  Thomas  J..  259-98-2623 
SUten.  Kenneth  L..  266-38-5026 
Sutler.  Sandra  D..  429-21-6389 
Stebbins.  Scott  H..  477-86-0219 
Stecher.  Harry  Dean..  033-53-0069 
Stevens.  Brian  K..  118-52-6792 
Stewart.  Daniel  S..  267-33-0553 
Stewart.  Ronald  K..  153-48-8386 
Stockdale.  William.  130-48-4528 
Stringfellow.  P.  A..  500-70-1620 
StysUnger.  Charles.  461-29-2836 
Sullivan.  Brian  T..  047-54-4098 
Susman.  Lynn  R..  040-64-8300 
Sweatte.  Johnnie  E..  354-17-1113 
Swenson.  Robert  A..  151-56-3800 
Swindell.  Walter  L..  45'5-08-6780 
Sylvester,  John  J..  333-43-5522 
Syverston.  Robert  L..  144-63-2369 
Szynal.  Karen  L..  205-52-1510 
Tafuri.  Ralph.  153-50^  6739 
Taitano.  Raymond  C.  586-66-7491 
Talbot.  Thomas  D..  430-84-4924 
Tartt.  Derrick  B..  425-02-1151 
Tatman.  David  G..  575-72-9767 
Taylor.  Douglas  C.  587-17-4165 
Taylor.  Paul  D..  453-23-5346 
Taylor.  Ronnie  J..  425-19-9245 
Taylor.  Wilbert  S..  466-21-6262 
Telecky.  Barbara  J..  301-66-8301 
Thayer.  Iva  R..  507-86-2490 
Theaux.  Andree  A..  438-68-9076 
Therrien.  Penny  J..  016-50-4160 
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Thomas.  Benjamin  P..  248-13-7259 
Thomas.  Richard  B..  233-72-1301 
Thompson.  Edward  W..  464-27-3742 
Thompson.  William  D..  402-02-1243 
Thweatt.  Herbert.  Jr..  224-84-6967 
Tijerlna,  Elolsa,  457-15-8227 
Tinsley.  Paul,  346-50-9744 
Tokar.  Leonard  G.,  Jr..  189-50-5903 
Toney.  Raymond  J..  417-84-9824 
Townsend,  Andrew  G..  255-17-6497 
Townsend.  Anthony  D..  417-98-7215 
Traylor.  Mark  A..  464-06-6713 
TrentanelU.  S.  J.,  105-50-7714 
Trimble.  John  C.  422-92-7286 
Tritch.  Timothy  R..  210-44-5560 
Trull.  Wesley  S..  240-17-8778 
Trumbo.  Gene  A..  545-17-4302 
Tucker.  George  M..  491-66-5354 
Turner.  Kenneth  A.,  402-92-8658 
Turner,  Lawrence  L.,  450-13-6389 
Tyndall.  Edward  A..  426-15-2931 
Urosevlch.  Thomas.  192-42-0328 
Vail.  Thomas  D..  357-10-0281 
Valdlvla.  Jesus.  Jr..  521-08-8162 
Van  Meter.  David  C.  530-66-4004 
Vargas,  Wllfredo.  581-31-0604 
Vassar.  Cherlse  E.,  320-58-8353 
Vaughan.  Mark.  579-62-1807 
Vaverka.  Thomas  G..  554-35-2360 
Vazquez.  Luis  R..  583-72-2958 
Vogan.  Richard  L..  381-68-5252 
Walker.  Brenda  J..  255-17-4660 
WaUer.  Kevin  L.,  572-49-9837 
Walls.  Julia  M..  257-15-0294 
Walsh.  Timothy  F..  026-52-4820 
Ware.  James  T..  431-98-7155 
Washington.  Willie.  260-19-0845 
Waszak.  Michael  E..  144-58-0334 
Watson.  Reglna  W..  230-78-4122 
Weatherspoon.  C.  E..  432-29-0259 
Weaver.  Walter  T..  266-51-0061 
Wegemann.  Richard  C.  267-43-3375 
Welher.  Leslie  A..  260-23-6773 
Welch.  Timothy  J.,  429-27-4101 
Wells.  Linda  F..  106-52-0667 
Wells.  Nancy  E..  410-80-6648 
Wenninger.  Tammy  L..  398-82-3197 
Whatley.  Vincent  R..  231-84-4279 
Wheeler.  Kenneth  A..  219-76-8102 
White.  David  S..  576-54-6076 
White.  Morris  E..  416-82-1402 
Whiting.  Lawrence  P.,  217-70-4068 
Whlttaker.  Harry  K..  547-25-3178 
Wllklns.  Stephen  P..  241-15-8413 
Wllley.  John  E..  009-54-3799 
Williams.  Jack  D..  461-21-8217 
Williams.  James  M..  429-15-3654 
Williams.  Kenneth  P..  466-96-1643 
Williams.  Wanakee  C.  494-62-3916 
Williamson.  Larry  K..  402-92-9375 
Wilson.  Jack  R.  Ill,  510-74-7013 
Wilson.  Melissa  A..  524-04-2916 
Wilson.  Ronald  K..  268-04-4478 
Wilson.  Thomas  C  574-56-7455 
Winbush.  Sherwln  W..  257-90-1182 
Witters.  Delwln  R..  539-70-6483 
Wood.  Billy  R..  255-96-2667 
Wood.  Charles  H..  420-76-8525 
Wood.  Tamasine  N..  033-54-0383 
Woodall.  Steven  M..  433-98-0536 
Woodruff.  Jimmy  E..  249-15-9110 
Wooley.  Richard  W..  433-15-1301 
Woolverton.  Donald.  259-11-1131 
Wooten.  Preston  A..  454-98-3542 
Worley.  Byron  T..  482-82-0389 
Wortham.  David  L..  279-58-1878 
Worthlngton.  John  D..  575-96-0370 
Wray.  Warren  L..  Jr..  120-58-5879 
Wright.  Cynthia  G..  206-54-2415 
Wynn.  John  S..  267-55-7103 
Wynn.  Milton  E.  III.  252-19-5040 
Ybarra.  Richard  J..  453-96-7147 
Yeager.  David  W..  276-60-1117 
Yost.  Mark  C.  085-44-9310 


Young.  Karl  W.,  452-23-7674 
Young.  Kenna  E..  503-90-0738 
Younger.  Mark  A..  425-08-9490 
Zaenglien.  James  M..  252-19-3915 
Zapata.  Felix.  584-19-0501 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant,  under  the   provisions   of   title    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  2107.  521,  522, 
523.  526,  531.  and  603: 
Abbosh.  Robert  A..  370-76-9376 
Abdlll,  Richard  J.,  155-36-6897 
Abercrombl.  L.  J..  576-88-9735 
Abramczyk,  Jon  Eric.  175-48-3843 
Adams.  William  A..  514-64-4842 
Adelman.  Peter.  043-38-5740 
Agen.  Kevin  J.,  390-76-1351 
Ahrens,  Steven  E.,  585-68-2246 
Alabarces.  Jose  R..  574-32-1219 
Alarcon.  James  R..  241-25-9037 
Albino.  Adrian  A.,  583-92-9689 
Alexander.  Blair  E..  223-08-2005 
Alexander.  John  B..  456-31-1897 
Alisa.  Harvey  P..  576-86-3790 
Allan,  David  J..  033-50-3223 
Allison,  David  E..  287-64-4389 
Alvarez.  Aletla  A..  390-52-6029 
Alvaro,  Jay  A.,  434-15-8540 
Ambrose.  Barry  P.,  383-76-8585 
Ambrose,  Jeffrey  P.,  201-54-3001 
Ambrose,  Ronald  M.,  147-58-9178 
Ammons,  Andrea  M..  492-70-4034 
Amos,  Vincent  A.,  260-25-8293 
Anderholt.  Jane  M..  545-29-6784 
Andersen.  William  R..  261-59-4701 
Anderson.  Kenneth  E..  184-50-1459 
Andrews,  Eunice  P.,  407-98-1350 
Andrus.  Jeffrey  K..  518-76-3939 
Annltto.  Jason  R..  138-68-8405 
Archer.  Glenn  R.,  348-46-0224 
Arcuri,  David  P..  255-08-8717 
Armstrong.  Joseph  C.  191-54-2364 
Arnold,  Jeffrey  E.,  371-60-2333 
Arnold.  Steven  C.  253-80-6783 
Aronoff.  Alan  Y..  113-54-1359 
Ashley.  Mark  N..  527-55-3848 
Ashworth.  EMc  L..  095-52-7456 
Atcher.  David  A..  403-82-1411 
Atencio.  Jose  R..  416-99-9198 
Athans.  Stephen  L..  246-94-7955 
Atkins.  Mark  A..  489-64-8720 
Austin,  Dlanna  L.,  142-60-0503 
Ayers,  Brock  E..  332-48-7932 
Bacon.  Scott  D..  166-56-3802 
Bagg.  Mark  R..  465-13-7813 
Bagley.  Hubert  E.,  Jr..  144-56-2707 
BaUey.  David  E..  216-76-9012 
BaUey.  Robert  W.,  120-54-7218 
Bailey,  RoberU  J.,  041-60-8710 
Baker.  Wallace.  364-19-5749 
Balda,  WUllam  E..  489-64-2888 
Ball,  James  R..  237-02-8897 
BaUew.  Robert  S.,  413-23-4094 
Barge.  Walter  S.  II..  098-42-7770 
Barrett.  Thomas  J.,  264-63-5137 
Baslnger.  Jason  III.  587-90-5023 
Bass.  James  D.,  467-23-4982 
Baston.  Roger  D.,  514-78-2411 
Bates,  Robert  C  419-90-9283 
Batiste,  Kenneth  W..  437-19-1111 
Bauer.  John  C  120-54-8634 
Baumstarck.  Joseph.  502-70-1835 
Beatty.  Stephen  M..  462-02-1662 
Beck,  John  Francis,  085-58-0273 
Becker.  Stephen  G.,  177-56-4555 
Bedey,  Jeffery  A..  517-88-5801 
Bedgood.  Alvln  J.,  437-06-4630 
Beesch,  Raymond  O.,  364-13-6358 
Bell,  David  L..  085-56-0976 
Bender.  Charles  M..  207-54-8351 
Berchln.  Joy.  1216-44-7793 
Berg.  Reld  C,  349-56-6315 
BerryhlU,  Barry  K.,  095-60-3859 


Besore.  Mark  K.,  324-60-1157 
Bethea,  Robert  L..  Jr..  229-02-0935 
Beusse,  John  B..  259-04-6266 
Bezy,  Peggy  J..  201-40-2457 
Bleltz.  John  B..  285-70-6658 
Blesemeyer,  Brian  K..  527-53-6046 
Blgelow.  Michael  E.,  469-56-0160 
Bllhartz,  Gregory  J.,  458-84-3004 
Blller.  Robert  E..  388-64-0687 
Bishop.  Brian  E..  251-78-1528 
Blackwell.  Thomas  G.,  073-56-8879 
Blakeman.  Ray  M..  230-08-1116 
Blanford.  Ranay  M.,  317-76-0503 
Blanks.  Kenneth  S..  264-57-4928 
Blew.  David  S.  IV.  147-44-0608 
Blumenson.  John  D..  554-33-0276 
Bodmer.  Bradley  W..  115-50-5668 
Boehmer,  Mark  H..  503-72-8361 
Boisselle,  James  C,  029-54-7779 
Bond,  Craig  A..  420-62-4322 
Bonln,  Brandt  K.,  221-40-4459 
Bonner,  Jeffery  O..  411-21-2822 
Boomer,  Mitchell  F..  468-90-8933 
Borreson,  Mark  W.,  534-50-8110 
Botscheller.  N.  J..  167-46-6879 
Bottlni.  Mark  A.,  092-50-4462 
Boucher,  Leo  E.  Ill,  116-44-4835 
Bourque.  Alan  G..  246-11-9946 
Bowler,  Lynn  N.,  530-68-4508 
Boyle.  Brian  David,  555-04-1285 
Bradley,  Joseph  S.,  511-74-5833 
Bradley.  Peggy  L..  114-38-9577 
Brady.  Mary  A.,  001-50-7243 
Braisted,  Brian  D..  159-58-5899 
Bratcher.  Steven  T..  147-54-5115 
Braun.  C.  G.,  544-84-0473 
Brauner.  Clark  D..  221-30-9758 
Brehm,  Kathleen  A..  174-42-4931 
Brehm.  Leslie  M.,  181-54-8328 
Breletlc.  John  C,  Jr.,  252-13-9144 
Bresley.  Christopher,  060-54-3825 
Bretzln.  Bradley  J..  117-52-6982 
Brewster.  Brian  E..  223-04-4487 
Brock,  Roy  C.  Jr.,  455-37-1771 
Brophy,  Rufus  G..  511-48-2383 
Brothers.  William  R..  063-48-5598 
Brown.  Bobby  B.,  432-27-4386 
Brown.  Deborah  D..  179-52-1732 
Brown.  Nancy  K..  306-68-6198 
Brown.  Shannon  P..  510-72-0337 
Brown.  Wayne  Morris,  200-50-7416 
Brown.  William  D..  250-29-1201 
Brownell.  Heather  R..  038-40-1885 
Bruins.  Mark  R..  550-02-2892 
Brunso.  Torklld  P.,  536-46-8948 
Bryan,  Irby  W..  Jr..  432-15-0701 
Bryant.  Tracy  G..  421-78-1077 
Buchanan.  Jeffrey  S.,  236-84-2774 
Bullls,  Richard  C.  465-27-8964 
Bullock.  Douglas  J.,  241-13-8448 
Burgln,  Karl  E..  461-06-6668 
Burkart.  Thomas  W.,  298-58-7247 
Burke.  Dorothea  M.,  117-56-4024 
Burks,  Brenda  D..  285-66-4665 
Burnett,  Ro&s  F.,  175-48-2813 
Bumler,  Franz  A.,  308-58-6823 
Bums,  Brian  J..  225-80-6447 
Burrell,  Charles  A.,  064-56-6646 
CaUteux,  Kaylene  M.,  512-72-8360 
Caldas.  Robert  J..  015-46-8936 
Cale,  Paul  Paul,  225-04-4724 
Calloway,  Tony  E..  256-11-5237 
Calvin,  Joe  B.,  521-04-0887 
Camp,  Diana  M.,  400-04-7106 
Campbell.  Francis  X..  200-50-0920 
Campbell.  Glenn  S..  229-96-0807 
CampbeU.  James  A..  262-27-7845 
Canedo.  Arturo.  456-27-9811 
Cannon.  Eric.  409-10-6129 
Canteel.  Brian  G..  088-58-1794 
Cantlln.  Shawn  H..  370-64-4133 
Capen.  John  M..  010-52-3075 
Caraway,  Patrick  H..  525-15-4676 
Cardona.  Carmen  C.  584-23-8537 
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Carney.  Barbara  D..  021-40-5279 
Carpenter,  Vance  O..  078-6O-7M2 
Carr.  Damian  Pierre.  225-78-8720 
Carra.  Jeffrey  B.,  394-72-9839 
Cartenuto.  Albert  A..  273-48-6727 
Carter.  Calvin.  259-92-6943 
Case.  Karl  L..  533-60-3324 
Caughlin.  Keith  B..  364-76-9424 
Chappelle.  Barbara.  250-21-7509 
Charleston.  C.  E..  267-31-0562 
Chamesky.  Roger  J..  396-6S-4922 
Chamey.  Douglas  T..  215-76-2066 
Chatham.  Robert  W..  252-29-5680 
Cheeseboro.  Edwin.  249-11-2920 
Chickas,  George  S..  116-48-5307 
Childress.  P.  P..  Jr..  249-35-9689 
Childress.  Mark  E..  242-08-5918 
Chiminiello  S.  O..  231-04-4712 
Chisholm.  RusseU  W..  012-54-0146 
Chlslett.  Gregg.  261-37-4268 
Chitman.  Leon.  430-15-5626 
Chmura,  Peter  B..  348-60-7384 
Cho.  Suk  Yong.  216-82-9621 
Christian,  John  V..  095-48-918« 
Chrysler,  Mary  J..  486-66-4528 
Cleslak.  Kenneth  V..  194-44-5221 
CUuffo,  Scott  G..  099-50-7627 
Cioppa.  Armon  A.,  173-52-6740 
Clanton.  John  C.  247-96-7079 
Clarke.  David  J..  102-52-1967 
CTarke.  Robert  Ray.  332-56-9571 
Clarkson.  David  O..  266-71-0211 
Clayson.  Edward  T..  424-90-3923 
Clifton.  John  U  IV.  443-72-8001 
Cline.  Michael  B..  503-«4-2613 
Clough.  Eva  Marie,  188-56-6503 
Clough.  John  R..  022-54-5927 
Cloy,  RusseU  C.  514-64-2985 
Clymer,  Geoffrey  N.,  193-48-6854 
Coady.  Brian  J.,  378-74-9257 
Cobb.  Catherine  M..  084-52-3926 
Cobb,  Jeffrey  A.,  006-66-7050 
Coggln.  Jennifer  K..  254-19-6950 
Cohen.  Benjamin  W.,  181-42-4563 
Collett.  Donald  R..  429-17-5652 
CoUins,  John  P..  013-54-9712 
CoUins,  Mary  E..  426-96-5525 
Colt.  Jeffrey  N..  131-46-5103 
Coltraln.  Robert  S.,  401-04-5903 
Comer.  Robert  E..  243-06-2075 
Compston,  Mark  G..  280-66-5941 
Conley.  Mark.  231-88-1453 
Conrecode.  Thomas  E..  271-54-5899 
Conyne.  Steven  J..  501-90-9084 
Cook,  Alan  L.,  095-48-7534 
Corbin.  Michael  A..  135-64-6977 
Corbltt.  Otis  H.,  III.  253-11-8018 
Cordner,  Kelly  I.,  038-42-4232 
Corkran,  Ronald  E.,  413-15-8875 
Cornell.  Jeryl  S..  417-98-9648 
Comstubble,  B.  A.,  285-68-2680 
Costello.  Sean  M..  578-92-9427 
Cowan.  Willie  P..  416-94-9320 
Cox.  Alexander  A..  329-56-6270 
Coxton.  Anna  C.  229-08-4847 
Coyle.  Kevin  P..  221-46-7153 
Coyne.  Eugene  P..  156-60-6756 
Creamer.  Timothy  J..  212-66-6141 
Creed.  Richard  D.,  513-74-8702 
Cronk,  David  H.,  231-02-7100 
Cross.  Gary  D.,  408-19-6906 
Crowe.  Terrence  K..  096-58-0097 
Crutclifield.  A.  G..  229-82-9770 
Cruz,  Dario  A..  356-54-1608 
Csontos.  Christine  287-58-0954 
Cubitt.  John  B..  414-23-3765 
Cuellar.  Rolan  D..  459-31-2589 
Culllton,  Michael  E.,  123-44-6843 
Curran.  James  P..  525-11-3929 
Curry.  Michael  J..  227-94-6090 
Curry.  VlrgU  Jr..  431-25-9734 
Curtice.  Glenn  L..  458-19-8516 
Curtis.  William  H..  252-13-9128 
Czaja.  Michael  R..  524-90-7219 
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Czerwinskl.  S.  E..  322-60-1939 
Dahlinger.  Mark  A..  227-08-6974 
Daniel.  Ronald  D..  585-04-1058 
Daniels.  Dawn  M..  453-37-4305 
Daniels.  Robert  E..  334-58-5385 
Dantonio.  Joanne  E..  172-52-1087 
Danzi.  Daniel  R..  152-64-8464 
Damauer.  Kathleen.  212-66-6231 
Daugherty.  Mark  D..  216-50-0218 
Daugirda.  John  J..  177-42-5338 
Davis.  Dan  J..  511-64-4386 
Davis.  John  Douglas.  118-54-4843 
Davis.  Robinson  C.  407-92-8125 
Davis.  Steven  L..  527-37-6278 
Davison.  Ployd  E..  416-84-6593 
Decamp.  W.  S..  Jr..  260-74-1485 
Deeb.  Stephen  R..  259-94-6277 
Degr&w.  Kenneth  J.,  143-46-2824 
Dehaan.  Daniel  U.  504-86-2495 
Denman.  Michael  J..  390-48-7643 
Depriest.  Jack  L..  248-19-6577 
Deveau.  Richard  A..  012-52-8237 
Diamond.  Douglas  L..  224-04-9692 
Diaz.  Ramirez  P.  R..  455-41-1692 
Diedrich.  John  P..  009-54-1240 
Dlel.  Tracy  T..  5151-74-2878 
Dies.  Harry  P..  Jr..  408-21-3357 
DlUe.  Kenneth  J..  096-44-1078 
DUon.  Karen  A..  219-76-0789 
Dixon.  Richard  J..  489-76-1137 
Doherty.  Kevin  M..  579-92-3787 
DolhyJ.  Andre  I..  276-68-9629 
Dombroski.  Richard.  526-43-3045 
Dorsey.  Daniel  L..  460-33-4543 
Dory.  Michael  A.,  534-70-8309 
Douglas.  Barbara  J..  097-38-1751 
Dovey.  Thomas  C,  Jr..  451-29-6537 
Doyle,  Kenneth  E.,  076-54-7145 
Dreher.  Daniel  J..  150-62-9408 
Duff.  Steven  W..  418-92-2431 
Dxiggan.  John  A..  033-48-7309 
Duggan.  Timothy  J..  037-48-3603 
Duke.  Peter.  117-64-3493 
I>unkle.  Samuel  M..  204-52-0862 
Dunn.  Dennis  J..  575-64-1167 
Dupont.  William  J..  146-54-0046 
Duran.  Terry  Lee.  456-19-5726 
Oyeas.  Jackie  L..  223-06-4882 
Dyson.  Robert  W..  237-08-6355 
Eastman.  Deiuiis  P..  506-80-1193 
Eberle.  David  W..  049-58-8590 
Eddy.  Charles  J..  385-62-0543 
Edmonds.  Mart  L..  506-88-8653 
Edmondson.  Guy  R..  450-94-1098 
Edwards.  Melody  A..  351-17-1036 
Eggert.  Steven  L..  565-41-0736 
Elcott.  Michael  P..  106-54-6605 
Elder.  Brian  D..  393-73-3439 
Elliott.  David  M..  406-04-3157 
Elliott.  John  Dee.  331-03-7668 
Ellis.  Richard  L..  437-04-7858 
Endres.  Patrick  A..  504-84-4191 
Enicks.  William  H..  315-68-2058 
Ent.  Wendle  O..  367-45-6810 
Ergas.  Ralph  P..  130-56-3534 
Ervln.  Jerry.  514-64-5795 
Evangellsta.  David.  107-50-1048 
Pagedes.  Kevin  G..  393-70-8493 
Pauks.  William  A..  493-73-7220 
Perrer.  Jose  P..  581-23-8689 
Plelds.  Mark  P..  218-86-1229 
Pinemore.  Brent  C,  004-50-4611 
Plnley.  WUllam  J..  151-50-8205 
Pisher.  Charles  J..  484-62-8225 
Pltzgerald.  D.  R..  126-52-3100 
Pltzgerald.  M.  E..  042-50-6448 
Plemlng.  Carvette  E..  447-70-2089 
Pletcher.  Amy  M..  139-53-7763 
Pletcher.  Cheryl  L..  439-11-7059 
Poeller.  Kirk  C.  498-74-8183 
Ponseca.  Vincent  P..  367-65-1816 
Pormlca.  Michael  D..  195-56-0743 
Porsberg.  Philip  D..  113-52-6655 
Poster.  Susan  L..  451-35-9853 


Pountain.  Walter  N..  398-46-3134 
Powler.  Laura.  587-33-9037 
Powles.  David  C.  570-13-1336 
Pox.  Charlene  M..  031-50-9864 
Franklin.  Karl  L..  261-55-9094 
Pranz.  Eric  P..  532-72-2626 
Pranz.  Matthew  O..  490-74-5746 
Praunfelter.  S.  D..  084-54-7866 
Freeman.  Kirk  A..  312-64-4728 
Freeman,  Samuel.  265-33-0147 
Frings.  Gregory  G..  389-66-4953 
Purr.  WiUlam  G..  422-96-4427 
Gainey.  Thomas  K..  217-48-4228 
GaUagher.  Daniel  J..  173-46-4607 
GaUagher.  Michael.  400-94-9465 
Gallogly.  Thomas  A..  428-15-7833 
Garbee.  Gregg  R..  463-35-0804 
Garcia,  Anna  V.,  585-06-5059 
Gardner.  Brett  J..  533-06-0338 
Garland.  Malcolm  W..  339-15-1000 
Garrett.  William  S..  479-82-8224 
Garry.  Charlene  A..  503-88-1980 
Gaston.  Mark  A..  317-70-0848 
Gehrleln,  John  W..  170-56-3451 
Geiger.  Keith  G.,  536-54-7695 
Geiselman.  David  W..  357-56-1803 
Geisler.  Thomas  P..  098-50-9347 
George.  Roger  K..  530-70-5692 
Geraci.  Gordon  J..  II.  273-60-1541 
Gergely,  John  B..  179-54-4867 
Gerhart.  Karen  L..  176-56-4291 
Oiacoppe.  O.  N.,  Jr..  045-66-9143 
OianeUonl.  Victor.  433-72-6109 
Oibbings.  Thomas  L..  213-68-6193 
Gibbons.  Edward  G..  433-98-5132 
Olbbs.  Ricky  D..  404-04-3170 
Gibson.  Daniel  B..  527-19-0721 
Gibson.  Donald  V..  250-23-4680 
Gibson.  Marvin  R..  Jr..  538-60-9084 
Gignac.  Donna  Kay.  158-56-4674 
QUI.  Jonathan  B..  448-64-3424 
Glllam.  Charles  R..  499-72-8391 
Gillis.  John  B..  262-06-4999 
Gludicl.  Nancy  A..  272-64-0814 
Gladbach.  Michael  C.  395-52-5236 
Gladleux.  Renee  P.,  185-54-3611 
Glasow.  Jerry  A..  373-72-1336 
Olendinnlng.  K.  L..  215-64-3126 
Glover.  Moultrie  T..  249-25-7976 
Goddette.  Timothy  G..  009-40-5000 
Godfrey.  Michael  S..  059-54-8296 
Goeres.  David  H..  568-93-7374 
Goeselt.  Brian  S..  018-54-5733 
Ooetz.  Alfred  J..  Ill,  518-86-1710 
Goldblatt,  Alan  P..  049-36-9993 
Goldstein.  Etevld  B..  410-06-6224 
Gonzales.  Jose  R.  R..  467-23-3416 
Gonzalez.  Orlando,  582-29-9430 
Oooch.  Aubrey  L..  241-02-7458 
Goodwin.  John  M..  247-21-3693 
Graf.  David  P..  473-72-3243 
Graham.  Michael  P..  569-29-7695 
Graham.  Steven  M..  217-54-0602 
Orandon.  Rodney  A..  478-58-7964 
Grant.  Randall  L..  250-31-5075 
Grasser.  Ralph  S..  334-60-9484 
Gray.  Glenn  E.,  264-63-8388 
Gray.  James  K..  186-50-2119 
Green.  Lawrence  R..  388-62-6900 
Green.  Raleigh  W..  Jr..  408-19-6465 
Oreenberg.  Andrew,  361-40-6842 
Greene.  Keith  D.,  418-92-6803 
Greene.  Nina  L.,  513-70-5024 
Greene.  Richard  L..  098-54-6213 
Greene.  Steven  A.,  523-82-1725 
GrUfln.  Kurtz  P..  430-13-0491 
Griff  Is.  James  A..  477-84-9817 
Griffiths.  Peter  D..  263-39-3650 
Grigdesby.  Harold  W..  311-74-1343 
Griggs.  Gary  M..  433-37-4105 
Grimes.  Kevin  D..  463-17-3617 
Grimes.  Timothy  K..  355-11-5966 
Grimm.  Eric  B..  220-80-6261 
Guevara.  Amoldo  E..  436-29-7622 
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Gurtowskl.  Richard.  050-56-0439 
Gustitls,  Roxanne  P..  193-50-7106 
Guthrie.  Samuel  A..  224-98-2932 
Gutierrez.  James  M..  585-04-0379 
Gutierrez.  Joel.  585-88-4325 
Gyauch.  Beth  E..  228-08-2575 
Gyauch.  Charles  E.,  228-08-2495 
Hadjis.  John  A..  230-98-1119 
Haelig.  John  R..  Jr..  142-44-5752 
Hahan,  Unda  E.,  070-38-0364 
Haln,  David  Bruce,  525-17-4616 
Hale,  Brett  M..  258-11-8484 
Halterman.  James  E..  272-60-9570 
Hamilton.  Brian  P..  462-25-2202 
Hamilton.  Darrell  M.,  350-52-5274 
Hanunond.  Rodney  S..  223-02-7308 
Hanklns,  Linda  C.  257-21-7559 
Hannon.  Robert  D.,  342-17-6316 
Hanson.  Charles  K..  510-66-1160 
Harding.  Darriet  W..  430-27-1714 
Hardy  Richard  C.  ??4-96-7503 
Hargon.  Mary  D..  265-69-5969 
Harmon.  Steven  D..  290-66-4278 
Harms,  John  K..  488-76-1350 
Harrington.  C.  J..  037-46-2224 
Harris.  Nicholas  R.,  228-02-8700 
Harwell  Drina  R..  268-52-3094 
Hasewinkle.  W.  C.  452-15-4476 
Hasskarl.  Lelf  R..  443-58-2150 
Hathcock.  Curtis  H..  510-78-0821 
Healy.  Stephen  L..  376-60-4441 
Heaney.  Damian  J.,  463-02-6683 
Heathcock.  Robert  B..  267-49-2216 
Hebner.  James  M..  350-44-4868 
Heflin.  William  R..  223-98-5189 
Heinrich,  Edwin  S..  442-54-4612 
Henderson.  J.  S..  223-06-4470 
Hennessy.  Brian  G..  120-54-3364 
Henning.  Michael  T.,  405-88-0149 
Henry  James  M..  531-78-5152 
Henry.  Thomas  A..  456-92-1217 
Hepner.  Douglas  W..  373-56-7182 
Hernandez,  Anlbal.  264-71-9681 
Herrera.  Ruflno.  464-19-6406 
Herson,  James  P..  082-60-5500 
Hess,  Steven  P..  387-72-8721 
Hickey.  James  B..  319-54-6470 
Higgins.  Travis  M.,  260-02-1790 
Hubert.  James  R.,  367-78-8907 
HiU.  Jean  Claude  P..  223-13-6467 
HUl.  Kenderson.  257-15-8719 
Hlte.  Hampton  E..  224-66-6566 
Hodges,  John  S..  266-39-8744 
Hodges.  Tommy  D..  245-88-9673 
HodUl,  Robert  S..  488-60-9418 
HoUand,  C.  A.,  525-23-4271 
Holland.  Larry  R..  401-96-6619 
Holland.  RandaU  M..  522-66-0306 
HoUands,  David  D..  075-54-3137 
HoUlngsworth,  L.  D.,  430-17-8756 
HoUls.  Blake  E..  259-04-4357 
HoUoway.  Janice  L..  095-58-8003 
Holt.  Jeffrey  P..  574-54-0748 
Hopkins.  Harry  K..  Jr..  263-15-1447 
Hombuckle.  Donald.  418-98-9815 
Home.  Jon  J..  523-02-3203 
Homer.  Prank  M..  228-02-9169 
Hoskins.  Edwin  D..  111-44-2235 
Hotchkiss.  Stephen,  406-84-4846 
Houck.  Earle  Allen.  057-40-6116 
Householder.  Gregor.  411-21-1606 
Howard.  Dion  A..  108-54-9546 
Howard.  Jeffrey  D..  431-29-4233 
Howell.  Jody  J..  266-39-6927 
Huber.  Michael  R..  217-58-6996 
Hucal.  George  J..  419-74-1139 
Hudnall.  Lawrence  M.,  238-13-8258 
Huey,  Stephen  W..  460-21-2656 
Huff.  James  W.,  Jr.,  526-55-8116 
Huff.  Julius  K..  348-54-2499 
Hunt.  Gregory  D..  515-76-2458 
Hunt.  James  P..  230-86-3876 
Hunt.  Richard  W..  547-15-1337 
Hurley.  Kathleen  B..  220-84-8842 


Hurley.  Terence  P..  101-46-2660 
Hutchins,  Vincent  J.,  387-76-4635 
Ibbotson,  Leslie  L.,  354-60-0277 
lerardl.  Anthony  R..  175-52-8705 
Imes.  Rae  M..  521-08-7648 
Ims.  Richard  J.  Jr..  148-60-8189. 
Ingram.  Elizabeth  A..  464-96-8965 
Innls.  Rosalind  K..  462-33-6448 
Isaacoff.  Dana  M..  086-58-8345 
Izard.  Ryan  S..  465-86-2029 
Jackson.  Alan  L.,  261-19-7014 
Jackson.  Gato  B.,  261-39-5560 
Janusziewicz.  Alan,  209-42-6271 
Jasmin.  Cedric  R..  575-60-8219 
Jaworskl.  James  L..  354-52-3871 
Jerdk.  James  J..  346-42-0443 
Jennissen.  Charles.  477-74-3835 
Jodoln.  R.  A.  Jr..  021-50-6992 
John.  Victor  A.,  578-90-5180 
Johnson,  Brett  E.,  382-72-8508 
Johnson.  Clifton  B.,  267-39-0723 
Johnson,  Heather  J.,  228-90-4477 
Jones,  Carl  A.,  433-23-2752 
Jones.  Daniel  L.,  250-11-8194 
Jones,  Leah  M.,  219-86-7303 
Joyce,  Brian  R..  231-02-8563 
Kaiser.  James  H..  494-74-6570 
Kanamine.  Laura  M..  539-70-1426 
Katz,  Eric  P..  509-50-0464 
Keenan.  Thomas  C.  040-42-6099 
Keiser.  Gregory  J.,  162-44-3338 
KeUy,  George  G..  295-42-3686 
Keogh,  Michael  H.,  533-70-3220 
Kerkemeyer.  Prank  A.,  508-78-2887 
Kem.  Edmund  M.,  399-68-3220 
Kem,  RusseU  J..  277-56-0677 
Kerr.  Ralph  P.,  258-17-7125 
Keyes.  WUUam  P..  261-53-5811 
Kichman.  Michael  W..  179-54-0267 
Kldd.  Scott  R..  511-74-7718 
Kierzewskl,  Michael.,  231-66-8880 
Klnn.  Timothy  P.,  530-44-1239 
Kirchner,  David  A.,  178-54-4846 
Kirk,  Keith  D.,  225-88-8186 
Kivllghn.  Randy  D..  444-54-3837 
Klippsteln,  Daniel.  396-68-2199 
Knapp.  Charles  L..  212-82-0066 
KnoU.  Robert  X..  502-76-7615 
Kodalen,  Keith  C,  472-66-3539 
KoUeda.  David  J..  182-52-6102 
Kolts.  Donald  D..  203-52-3174 
Kordlch,  KelU  A..  467-03-2173 
Koslba.  Michael  G.,  265-39-8856 
Kovalenko,  Nicholas.  074-58-1198 
Kozak.  Cyril  Nmn.,  106-52-8572 
Kraak.  Gregory  C,  159-54-4643 
Kraemer.  John  G..  352-46-2573 
Kress.  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  222-58-8976 
Krueger.  Roy  A..  393-64-8301 
Knipa.  Nicholas  E.,  199-60-6339 
Kulp.  Joanne  L..  207-50-0546 
Labaw,  Andrea  L..  044-44-4314 
Laferriere,  Uonel..  021-50-5613 
Lafontalne.  WUllam.  687-17-8649 
Lamb.  WUllam  L..  094-66-3168 
Lambert.  Charles  S..  044-42-0514 
Land.  WUllam  H..  III.  429-27-9379 
Lane.  John  B..  Jr..  199-52-7275 
Langan.  James  E..  178-56-3817 
Langley,  Walter  A..  687-19-0775 
Lark.  Douglas  A..  357-46-9060 
Larossa.  Richard  E..  261-55-0657 
Larsen.  Henry  S..  III.  090-64-1828 
Laskowsky.  Teruml  C.  527-55-5482 
Lauclus.  Eric  S..  154-60-4266 
Lavalley.  E^igene  J.,  462-25-5363 
Lawson,  Douglas  E..  185-50-7992 
Leblanc,  Joseph  P..  453-80-6077 
Leblanc.  Lee  D..  554-98-4819 
Lederer.  Max  D..  Jr..  112-50-7917 
Lee.  Michael  P..  132-52-5283 
Leedham.  Edmond  P..  041-64-6161 
Legate.  Karen.  464-13-1163 
Lelbovltch.  Howard.  126-44-6815 


Lemire.  David  P..  032-52-4023 
Lemonds,  James  B.,  504-76-3438 
Lenczyk.  Joseph  H..  152-62-0012 
Lepori.  Kenneth  B..  451-98-9794 
Lercher.  PhUlp  R..  532-70-0729 
Levy,  Edward  M.,  123-40-7544 
Lewis.  Rick  A..  404-92-6021 
Lind,  Scott  Edward,  123-50-1041 
Linehan,  Sean  P..  079-54-5447 
Lipke.  William  A..  398-52-5714 
Livingston.  Andrew.  469-90-4320 
Lockett.  C.  T..  220-70-9985 
Lockett.  Keith  Nmn..  226-06-9648 
Loeffler.  Andrew  T..  ?'>2-48-2375 
Logglns,  Henry  B..  413-08-4125 
Loretan,  Timothy  J.,  013-60-1989 
Lott,  Monty,  T.,  466-29-9068 
Lucas.  Kenneth  A..  243-15-7139 
Lucas.  Leo  A.,  101-58-5287 
Luci.  PhUlip.  Jr..  200-48-9709 
Lukens.  WiUlam  E..  145-64-9249 
Lukow.  Herman  R..  II.  522-94-8399 
Lumb,  Mark  D.,  341-64-9491 
Lund.  Brian  W.,  474-72-0524 
Lupo.  Thomas  D..  094-54-0108 
Lusk.  Edward  H.,  514-52-7378 
Luster.  CecU  B..  497-68-3988 
Lyons.  Andrew  A..  Jr..  106-68-9016 
Lyons.  Delrdre.  M..  216-76-1708 
Mabina.  Mark  W..  095-58-8034 
MacGregor.  Barbara.  228-92-4070 
Machal.  Kevin  L.,  508-78-8621 
Machlna.  P.  A.,  Jr..  101-52-6528 
Macken.  James  P..  094-48-7548 
Madsen,  Martin  S..  468-15-1530 
Mahoney.  John  P.,  603-78-8808 
Majewski.  Albin  R..  320-42-6004 
Makowsky.  Alan  John,  223-08-5139 
Malcolm.  Paul  E.,  428-17-3182 
MaUory.  Thomas  D.,  081-40-4973 
MaUow  Timothy  J.,  267-35-7086 
Malone,  Nancy  Erin.  168-48-3479 
Manley.  Connie  S..  265-55-9085 
Mann.  Barbara  S..  464-27-9527 
Mann.  Maria  A..  304-60-8884 
Mann.  Ramona  E.,  218-82-4424 
Manning,  Timothy  J.,  127-54-3917 
Marciniec.  Thomas  M..  224-68-1964 
Marcus.  David  Guy.  052-40-8653 
Maronde.  John  W..  469-60-5468 
Marshall.  John  C,  202-46-1947 
Martin,  Paul  N..  481-88-9433 
Martino,  David  C.  029-54-2776 
MartusceUo.  Joseph.  111-64-2936 
Marunde.  KeUy  J..  336-60-7186 
MasieUo.  Curtis  M..  045-62-1792 
Massabni.  Padlo  M..  063-58-0621 
Mather.  Alan  T..  245-06-5294 
Maurer.  Stephen  M..  034-62-7073 
Mays.  Eric  M.,  511-66-3649 
Mazion.  Edward,  Jr.,  263-37-4779 
McCabe.  Kerry  A.,  651-72-2469 
McCaffrey.  Patrick,  182-50-1743 
Mccarty,  Robert  E..  423-88-2535 
McCloskey.  Thomas  P..  200-52-6502 
McConneU.  J.  D..  Jr..  150-60-3428 
McConneU.  Joseph  J..  226-13-3529 
McCord.  Howard  T..  256-17-5693 
McCormick,  James  B..  121-64-6999 
McCrec.  WUlle.  M..  431-13-9482 
McCune.  Thomas  R..  226-06-4315 
McCurdy,  Alec  J.,  049-66-8199 
McDanlel,  Michael  A..  562-70-7479 
McDavid,  Kevin  L.,  089-40-2337 
McDonie.  Richard  L.,  298-68-0950 
McEachln,  Henry  L..  243-13-0730 
McPadden.  Maureen  A..  286-68-0141 
McPaiU.  James  V..  219-62-3029 
McGee.  Matthew  B..  261-51-9766 
McGowan.  Joseph  C,  264-63-4063 
McGulre,  Cindy  Lee,  221-38-9059 
McGuire.  Tamer  R..  416-92-8164 
Mclntyre.  Terry  L..  243-13-8855 
McKee.  Gregory  A..  347-60-5900 
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McKee.  James  A..  224-86-8528 
McKemie.  Gavin  V.,  015-38-4252 
McKenzie.  Kenneth.  355-58-4200 
McLarty.  Mark  R.,  507-88-4711 
McLaughlin,  Brian  A.,  547-35-8153 
McNamara.  Robert  A.,  266-51-1913 
McNeese.  Douglas  W.,  449-37-1267 
McPeak,  Barton  A..  264-47-3661 
McQueen.  Mark  T..  569-37-2524 
McSlarrow.  Kyle  E..  229-06-9089 
McSwain.  Oayla  S.  L..  248-35-9648 
Mehr,  Thomas  P..  212-70-5318 
Melnhardt,  George  D..  285-66-4793 
Melton.  Mike  W.,  424-96-1788 
Meneely,  Donald  S..  269-48-9569 
Mercer.  Kevin  J..  213-80-7192 
Merchant,  Kenneth  H..  028-36-3629 
Metz.  John  M..  227-78-1618 
Michel.  David  D..  142-50-5563 
Mlckle,  E>ouglas  K..  132-36-9318 
Middleton.  Howard  A.,  587-11-2964 
Miller,  C.  M.,  569-04-6850 
MUler,  Charles  D.,  026-50-6106 
Miller.  Kenneth  H..  066-54-6610 
Miller,  Reginald  A..  252-21-0845 
Mlms.  Ellis  L..  420-92-2941 
Mines.  Keith  W..  514-70-0301 
Mitchell.  Glenn  T.,  538-72-6207 
Mlxon,  Ruby  L..  420-88-2827 
Moertl,  Ingrid  R.,  506-94-9682 
Mohom,  Richard  L.,  265-47-9319 
Moleski,  Robert  W..  371-72-5359 
Montgomery.  R.  J..  Jr.,  422-94-2746 
Moore,  Carlene,  425-19-3869 
Moran,  John  P..  538-64-0760 
Morley,  Kurtis  J..  521-04-3613 
Morris,  John  W..  III.  210-54-0785 
Morrison,  Gregory  B..  241-11-6604 
Morrlssey,  WUUam.  392-66-0620 
Morse.  Mark  E.,  060-58-2377 
Moscovlc,  Anita  M.,  562-37-9833 
Moss.  Daniel  K..  547-94-4748 
MulhoUand.  Mark  S.,  061-60-9649 
Munater,  Conrad  H.,  523-15-7865 
Munster,  Guy  H.,  283-48-5145 
Murdock,  Eric  J.,  074-58-4618 
Murphy,  Kenneth  D.,  077-56-9134 
Murphy.  Robert  J..  185-48-4880 
Murray.  Daniel  P..  304-66-1401 
Murray.  John  M..  280-42-8256 
Murray.  William  D..  427-19-1405 
Muth.  Nancy  J.,  532-52-8778 
Nabors,  James  H.,  429-13-9087 
Natal.  Pausto  A..  261-73-4192 
Navarro.  Lloyd  T..  Jr..  507-90-8792 
Neal.  Steven  P.,  444-72-4330 
Nedley.  Patrick  J..  198-52-9179 
Nelklrk.  David  E..  228-04-0352 
Nelson.  Eric  M..  503-84-5820 
Nelson.  Jeffrey  M..  369-48-9798 
Nielsen.  Karl  C,  353-56-6585 
Nixon.  Craig  E.,  148-52-7063 
Nixon.  James  C,  224-08-5433 
Nolan.  James  P..  III.  405-88-6305 
Norman.  Kelly  V..  501-86-9175 
Norman.  Raymond  M..  267-04-0763 
Norrls,  Curtis  R..  243-13-4390 
Norris,  Karen  E..  225-98-4785 
Norris.  Keith  S..  486-70-8033 
Nulk.  Raymond  H..  423-60-4825 
O'Connell.  Kevin  G..  212-84-2012 
Odom.  Martha  R..  255-72-2208 
Ohlson.  Kevin  A..  025-38-8573 
OLeary.  Kevin  H..  263-79-0114 
Oleksiak.  Matthew,  278-64-6754 
Oliver,  Pedro  Jose,  581-21-8501 
Olson,  Jeremy  L..  396-46-3609 
Olson.  Pamela  A..  225-13-8783 
Olszowy.  Teresa  M.,  084-52-1809 
Orth,  Richard  K.,  217-64-6293 
Orzechowski.  John  H.,  231-02-5110 
Overla.  Marllou  D.,  526-43-2724 
Palladlno,  Thomas  P.,  034-52-5344 
Palmierl,  E>avld,  144-42-3479 
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Parham,  Patrick  A.,  434-11-7256 
Parish,  David  W.,  097-54-8059 
Parker.  Eric  S..  456-13-4346 
Parker.  Roy  H..  244-13-4843 
Parkman,  Robert  W..  537-74-9480 
Parks.  Douglas  G..  383-66-8794 
Parmly.  David  W..  116-52-9414 
Patenaude.  Paul  J..  067-54-7618 
Pauroso,  Anthony  R.,  046-62-2063 
Pavelka,  James  J.,  508-90-1132 
Payne,  H.  Cary,  262-41-2993 
Pease,  Gary  D.,  012-44-0941 
Peddicord.  H.  F.,  Jr..  237-62-5158 
Pelletler.  Robert  R..  002-56-8929 
Pence,  Rebecca  S.,  254-25-0700 
Perkins,  Amy  B.,  008-52-8914 
Perkins.  John  A.,  406-64-9708 
Perkins,  Natalie  T.,  443-74-2709 
Perkins,  Raymond  C,  224-08-7776 
Perry,  Jeffrey  P..  419-80-1595 
Perry.  John  8..  272-68-1916 
Pestona,  Randy  J.,  274-60-5283 
Peterson.  Alton  C,  092-56-8601 
Peterson.  Michael  A..  376-76-9059 
Petrlllo.  Robert  W..  040-68-2010 
Petry.  John  P..  III..  218-58-9958 
Petty.  Donald  W.,  487-80-0674 
Phares.  Gregory  L.,  447-70-3918 
Phelan.  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  029-44-0161 
Phelps,  James  A..  220-84-1123 
PhUbrlck,  C.  R.,  004-48-8249 
Phillips.  Odessa  A..  418-84-0711 
Phillips.  Richard  D.,  512-64-3732 
PhUllps.  William  J.,  425-11-7141 
Philpot.  James  D..  258-13-6129 
Plckleslmer,  G.  C.  237-17-2590 
Plenlng.  David  A.,  299-62-8366 
Plester,  Todd  M.,  094-48-3325 
Plttman,  Jim  L.,  428-15-4163 
Plank,  Mark  A.,  216-66-2306 
PlichU,  Ronald  J..  217-80-3141 
Pohly.  Gregg  M..  211-52-4298 
Poinsett.  Klmberly.  261  35-8753 
Polrler.  Michael  M..  280-70-2723 
PoUock,  Archie  D..  456-39-7868 
Pomerantz,  Jeffrey.  201-48-«974 
Poole,  Richard  J.,  227-62-0761 
Porter,  Donald,  224-02-7597 
Powell.  Leonard  R.,  433-04-9596 
Powers.  Mark  E..  032-50-6867 
Powers,  Richard  J..  037-38-5356 
Prager.  Douglas  A..  459-29-5587 
Prahl.  Mark  L..  397-64-0493 
Preskitt.  Lowell  C.  420-84-6996 
Preston.  Kurt  T..  255-19-5106 
Price.  Denlse  M..  432-11-5906 
Probst.  Pranz.  138-64-7789 
Propst.  Ronald  W..  228-74-2802 
Pruitt.  Jerry  G..  445-66-0349 
Przybylowskl.  T.  J..  183-50-8615 
Pulliam.  Douglas  A..  252-78-1398 
Purvis,  Vance  E.,  241-17-6758 
Queen,  Nina  L.,  579-76-4538 
Quiim.  Mary  EL,  188-42-2165 
Radovlch,  Rade  V.,  343-62-3133 
Ramos.  Fernando  J..  584-15-6871 
Ramos.  Rlcard  J.,  512-70-3187 
Randall,  Paul  C,  012-36-9816 
Randolph,  James  E.,  456-13-2913 
Raney,  Timothy  E.,  146-44-0492 
Rauch,  Steven  J.,  381-68-4355 
Rausch.  Terence  A.,  416-92-3582 
Raven,  Kelvin  S..  254-19-2580 
Ray,  Douglas  W.,  253-13-2029 
Ray.  Lanny  D.,  433-11-5193 
Ray.  Ronald  E..  174-54-2565 
Rector.  Russell  H..  494-78-2474 
Reddish.  C.  J..  579-88-4549 
Reed.  Mark  T..  248-35-1319 
Reese.  Mark  A.,  193-52-6854 
Reid.  David  S..  467-988-2926 
Reinwald.  NeU  C.  Jr.,  185-44-4691 
Reislng,  Mark  A.,  363-78-4525 
Relf,  Scott  B.,  281-48-2098 


Remus,  Gregory  D.,  470-70-6727 
Rennebaum,  R.  A.,  202-42-6464 
Reynolds,  Danny  R.,  252-21-7139 
Rheln,  John  David,  166-46-7548 
Rhodes,  Michael  P.,  077-46-6457 
Rlcciardi.  Charles.  193-54-2834 
Rice.  Dennis  E..  212-54-1996 
Rice.  Stephan  M..  262-61-9036 
Richardson.  Joseph.  363-82-0799 
Rled.  John  M..  136-60-2615 
Rlenstra,  Steven  E.,  364-74-9387 
Rlese.  Stephen  R.,  512-62-5123 
Rlttase.  Robert  A.,  193-46-3867 
Rivera,  Bienvenldo,  583-92-0171 
Riviere,  Stephen  J.,  226-02-5108 
Roberts,  Edward  S.,  218-82-6759 
Robertson,  Robin  A.,  106-54-6010 
Rock,  Jacquelynn,  528-19-3347 
Rockwell.  C.  A.,  226-96-0846 
Rodriguez.  Rene,  581-08-4684 
Roepcke.  Mitchell  L.,  398-64-3890 
Rogers,  Allen  W.,  242-02-2407 
Rogers,  Karen  A.,  454-35-1358 
Rogln,  John  T..  058-38-1274 
Rohe,  Dale  R.,  573-78-8656 
Rohrbach,  Donna  J.,  207-54-2793 
Rollins,  Elizabeth,  041-54-5754 
Ross,  Terryl  J.,  539-70-5608 
Roth,  Lamont  J.,  481-76-3031 
Roth,  Stephen.  153-60-8393 
Rothas,  Karen  L.,  250-19-6964 
Roussel.  Peter  J.,  003-52-8551 
Routt.  Stanford  R.,  511-66-4468 
Rowe,  Clifton  L..  448-68-9064 
Rozler,  Michael  B.,  169-52-8340 
Rudolph,  Carol  L.,  250-11-6879 
Rudolph,  Earllne,  420-90-4263 
Sachs,  Walter  T.,  266-31-3519 
Sadelk,  Catherine  J.,  185-46-8262 
Saffron,  Michael  A.,  022-38-2135 
Salntamour,  Michael,  208-50-1083 
Santiago,  Antonio,  097-52-2169 
Santiago,  Manuel  F.,  408-21-2949 
Santos,  Thomas  J.,  586-66-4529 
Sarazen,  Donald  N.,  062-56-5730 
Sattler,  Laurie  F..  026-54-8638 
Savlano,  Timothy  J..  324-58-4022 
Sayer.  Steven  M..  003-58-2176 
Scheffert.  Ralph  G..  141-42-6243 
Schmidt.  Andrew  T..  397-72-8423 
Schnatterly.  John  E..  171-56-5720 
Schooner,  Steven  L.,  229-92-5222 
Schute,  Manfred.  565-37-7605 
Schwegmann.  John  P..  276-44-0896 
Scott.  Steven  T..  228-06-2934 
Scott.  WiUlam  D..  425-98-2082 
Searle.  Thomas  R..  573-47-8090 
Sedlak.  Patrick  K.,  182-52-2522 
Sees,  John  C,  Jr..  522-94-9042 
Seipel.  Robert  A..  Jr..  113-50-9520 
Selavka.  Carl  M..  049-42-2623 
Sellers.  June  K.,  435-27-2834 
Selling,  Brian  R.,  018-52-9735 
Sevier.  Vernon  A..  215-82-7040 
Sexauer.  David  J.,  488-76-1691 
Shaffer,  Victoria  J.,  245-23-7966 
Shanahan,  Edward  J.,  22^-06-7575 
Shanley,  Dean  J.,  153-54-9681 
Shannon,  Tonl  M.,  527-39-4342 
Shave,  Gregory  S.,  231-86-7713 
Shaw,  John  M.,  242-74-0980 
Shealy.  Luther  P..  250-08-7744 
Shelton,  Mark  L..  416-02-4798 
Shepherd,  Mark  A.,  413-21-5356 
Sherod,  Prank  W.,  275-64-3238 
Sherwood,  Elizabeth,  376-74-5238 
Shidel,  Lee  Ann,  201-56-3541 
Showalter,  M.  W.,  226-84-2372 
Shrum,  Terry  L.,  308-58-9174 
Shumway,  James  D.,  IV,  230-08-5612 
Shutock,  Mark  R.,  360-50-2930 
Sigala.  Kimball  S..  449-23-9419 
Simms.  James  A..  224-96-3642 
Simpson.  Steven  R..  402-96-4428 
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Sltz.  Karl  v..  429-31-3911 
Skvarka.  Paul  A..  127-60-4311 
Slagter.  Dennis  E.,  485-78-7710 
Slattery,  John  C,  136-62-6151 
Smalls,  Jackie,  247-23-1676 
Smidt,  Jonathan  J.,  215-70-7298 
Smith,  David  M.,  408-13-6128 
Smith.  Jack  D..  Jr.,  253-21-7360 
Smith,  Jeffrey  D..  221-58-2974 
Smith.  Paul  N..  231-04-2178 
Smith.  Scott  C.  228-66-7967 
Smith.  Stephen  L..  451-31-0794 
Smith.  William  E..  481-68-2688 
Smoyer.  William  N..  180-58-5237 
Snider,  Lauri  J.,  526-27-1134 
Snorton,  A.  M..  523-06-7566 
Sochlnsky.  C.  A..  519-76-1519 
Sorkln.  Alan  M..  111-52-0474 
Soto.  Ullses  Jose.  263-55-1063 
Soucek.  Leo  E..  230-98-6949 
Sova.  Robert  John.  058-60-3716 
Sparks,  Keith  C.  292-66-0793 
Spear.  George  A..  073-46-4268 
Splndler,  Mark  S.,  493-76-3691 
Spinelll,  E.  A.  M.,  183-56-2263 
Spotswood,  Mary  A.,  527-96-2530 
Sproul,  Daniel  H..  412-84-9917 
Sputo,  Thomas,  262-55-9701 
Stambaugh,  Mark  T.,  415-19-1592 
Stanbury,  Edward  G.,  384-72-3593 
Stephens,  Kayle  M.,  530-66-2231 
Stere,  Gary  S.,  262-33-7533 
Steuemagel,  W.  F.,  Jr..  512-70-8922 
Stevens,  Richard  J.,  172-54-6927 
Sticklin,  Michael  J..  083-44-8149 
Stledle,  Herman  M.,  415-08-2814 
StoweU,  Richard  G..  222-42-7067 
Stowers.  Renaldo  L..  461-21-8701 
Strange.  Rickey  G..  450-11-4707 
Strickland.  Jeffrey.  430-08-4133 
Suglkl,  Glenn  M..  566-11-9520 
Sumerix.  Wayde  L..  383-74-1181 
Summerton.  David  N.,  071-50-1637 
Supko,  Michael  P..  203-56-4918 
Suriano.  James  M.,  526-98-7675 
Swab,  John  E..  110-54-8406 
Swanda.  Edward  A..  Jr.,  441-72-9060 
Swanson,  Debra  L..  509-74-2698 
Sylvester,  Scott  M.,  225-80-5241 
Talbot,  Joanne  M.,  036-44-1706 
Talklngton,  S.  C.  245-21-2196 
Tanglres.  Charles  N..  215-80-0378 
Taylor.  Charles  L..  509-64-5180 
Taylor,  Guy  J..  122-42-2127 
Taylor,  Sheila  F..  406-98-9858 
Teberg,  Robert  E.,  180-52-9717 
Teitge,  Kirk  J.,  308-66-7026 
Tennlson.  Charles  A..  441-72-1679 
Teribury,  Michael  J.,  085-54-7497 
Teter,  Patrick  A.,  344-40-8483 
Thatcher,  James  M.,  452-37-9200 
Thomas.  Michael  C,  229-96-1393 
Thomas,  Reginald,  250-19-8094 
Thomas,  Richard.  523-90-9174 
Thompson.  Gary  W..  471-72-5352 
Thompson.  John  D.,  224-02-1296 
Tilly.  PhUIp  R..  455-21-7110 
Titone.  Michael  J.,  435-29-2414 
Tobler,  Rhonda  A.,  302-68-3242 
Tongret.  Claudia  M..  231-02-4533 
Townsend.  Stephen  J..  255-27-7675 
Tozzl.  Ross  A..  220-66-5198 
Travis.  William  J.,  425-25-6769 
Triplett,  John  E..  290-64-8100 
Trow.  Alan  V..  022-52-7103 
Truitt.  James  T..  Jr..  506-80-6127 
Tuttle,  Jllleen.  227-04-3657 
Uken.  Eric  J..  503-74-2764 
Underwood.  Mitchell.  457-31-2336 
Urey,  Ronda  G..  202-48-9672 
Utley,  Peter  D..  299-98-3922 
Valentine,  Vincent,  218-76-3720 
Vandemark,  J.  R.,  074-56-2274 
Vara,  Vance  L.,  488-72-6517 


Vamer,  James  E.,  459-94-4760 
Vamey,  Mark  B..  261-49-7023 
Velez,  Rey  Alberto.  581-23-3903 
Vera,  Stacy  C,  466-41-1279 
Vesay,  Anthony  C,  171-56-2515 
Vetter,  David  M.,  253-21-2045 
Vlttetoe,  Robert  E.,  243-21-2095 
Waclawskl,  Michael.  230-86-3167 
Waddell,  David  J.,  292-56-3081 
Walk.  Robert  D..  552-35-4707 
Walker,  Don  E..  432-19-3082 
Walsh,  Edward  T.,  166-46-4350 
Ward,  Jeffrey  R..  132-50-8304 
Warren,  Laurie  S.,  070-54-5257 
Wasby,  David  S.,  498-60-9980 
Washington,  WUlle,  428-06-0831 
Watklns,  Paul  S..  011-54-0035 
Watson.  Kevin  L..  242-21-9174 
Watts.  Ronald  A..  490-66-5910 
Weaver,  Jeffrey  L..  201-40-0522 
Weaver.  Paul  G.,  541-90-8194 
Weber,  Anastasla  M.,  559-39-7132 
Webster.  Charles  P.,  112-54-7061 
WeUand.  Frederick,  216-74-4734 
Weir,  Alan  F..  135-44-4754 
Welch.  Mark  L..  108-38-6861 
Wells,  Bobbl  J.,  520-80-1286 
Wentz,  Frank  S..  III.  422-96-4394 
Werge,  Arthur  V..  Jr..  462-37-0329 
Whaley,  Gerald  W.,  Jr.,  471-72-4533 
Wheatley,  WlUlam  M..  149-62-4949 
Wheaton.  KeUy  D..  412-11-1816 
Wheeler,  Terry  W.,  415-80-1854 
Wheeler,  Victor  W.,  583-92-2030 
Whltaker,  Richard  M.,  413-02-5986 
White,  John  D..  424-80-5673 
White,  Keith  M.,  461-19-9563 
White,  Robert  L.,  Ill,  261-73-0545 
White,  Timothy  L.,  452-27-8277 
Whitehead.  Jeffrey,  182-40-8647 
Wlgfall,  James  S..  195-42-3392 
WUdasln,  Brent  A..  169-52-8745 
Wilkerson,  Daniel  J.,  516-76-1623 
Wllkerson,  Lawrence,  422-94-6854 
Wilkinson,  Peter  D..  229-92-1488 
Will,  Michael  J..  521-68-4184 
Wllley,  Marc  S..  453-94-0524 
Williams.  Anthony  W.,  486-29-9136 
Williams,  David  W.,  088-52-4061 
Williams,  Ernest  M..  221-58-2404 
Williams.  Russell  H.,  453-29-9482 
Williams.  Wayne  S..  463-84-7681 
Williamson,  M.  E..  219-70-7608 
WlllU,  Jeffrey  S.,  570-45-0668 
Wilson,  Jeffrey  K..  097-48-8248 
Wilson.  Stephen  D..  229-90-1866 
Wilson.  William  C.  247-04-0746 
Winbom.  Mark  D..  384-72-4691 
Wing,  Thomas  L.,  567-41-6849 
Wlnnewlsser,  W.  T..  109-58-0891 
Winter  Robert,  S..  462-98-7715 
Winters,  Patrick  G.,  450-15-2174 
Wipperfurth,  Kurt  R.,  395-62-7643 
Wiseman,  Michael  J.,  299-62-2751 
Wlsnleskl,  Scott  T.,  255-31-1771 
Wolz,  Laura,  072-66-5488 
Womack,  John  H.,  224-88-4394 
Wood,  Malri  A.,  108-56-6734 
Woodrlng.  Wade  D.,  491-74-1520 
Woods,  Steven  G.,  013-54-2808 
.     Woodson.  A.  C.  Jr.,  197-56-0616 
Woodworth,  Bart,  076-48-8283 
Worrest,  Kreg  A.,  221-36-9955 
Wright,  Jeffrey  H.,  242-25-5478 
Wright.  Randall  A.,  294-64-6617 
Wroth,  David  S.,  223-82-5832 
Yamashlta,  Tatsuo  H.,  573-74-3291 
Yancheskl,  DennU  S.,  213-82-6645 
Yearick,  William  M.,  265-71-4202 
Yocum,  Raymond  T.,  161-58-5145 
Young,  Gary  W..  559-26-1750 
Yurick.  Jeffrey  S..  161-54-9904 
Zaccor,  Albert  M..  124-56-0182 
Zlmmer.  Alfred  T..  081-56-2362 


Zlmmer,  Robert  W.,  024-36-8759 
Znamlrowskl.  Carole.  213-78-9171 
Zonis.  Scott  Lloyd.  106-68-8620 
In  THE  Navy 
The     foUowlng-named     lieutenant     com- 
manders of  the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promo- 
tion to  the  permanent  grade  of  commander 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  624.  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

umtZSTRICTED  LINE  OmCER 

Commander 

Abshler.  Randall  Otto 
Adamson.  John  Chauncey 
Adler.  Vance  Erick 
Ahstrand,  Donald  Charles 
Allee,  Raymond  Maurice 
Allee,  Robert  G. 
Alien,  Dannie  Howard 
Allen.  John  William 
Algren.  Malcom 
Almy.  John  Hale.  II 
Anderson,  Christopher  Clay 
Anderson.  Leroy 
App.  Keneth  George 
Arends.  Stephen  Robert 
Arlett,  Stephen  McLean 
Amott.  Ralph  Edwin 
Atwood.  Roger  Earle 
Axtell.  Robert  Duane 
Baker.  Robert  Lee 
Balhom.  Carl  E>ean 
Ballard.  David  Lee 
Baratko,  Robert  Edward 
Bamum.  Richard  Walter,  Jr. 
Barry.  Brian  James 
Barton.  James  Douglas 
Bateman.  James  Alexander 
Bauman.  Ronald  Bruce 
Beam.  Alan  Robert 

Beason.  Nathan  Howard 

Beck.  Arthur  Thomsen.  Jr. 

Becker.  Catherine  Zlegler 

Becker.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 

Beckhart,  Richard  Searle 

Bell,  James  Michael 

Bell,  Stuart  Wallace 

Bennett,  Richard  Wayne 

Bems,  Thomas  Herbert 

Berry,  Carl  Thomas,  Jr. 

Biddies,  Henry  Neal 

Blelik,  John  Paul 

Blerbower,  William  Bruce 

Bllskl.  Anthony 

Bishop.  Kenneth  Ralph 

Bishop,  Peter  Blmey 

Bixler,  Kenneth  George 

Blackburn.  William  Rockwell 

BlBckwell,  William  Allen 

Blake,  Frank  J. 

Bleecker,  James  Michael 

Blenkle,  William  George 

Blomqulst,  James  Hamilton 

Bogle,  wmiam  Thomas  R. 

Boland,  James  Armand 

Bolton.  Peter  Kemble 

Booker.  Royston  Terrell 

Bosley,  Dale  Earl 

Bostlc.  Larry  WUUam 

Boswell,  Charles  Maurice 

Bower,  Duane  Bruce 

Bower,  Phillip  Wayne 

Boykln,  William  Swift,  Jr. 

Boylan,  Harold  Gerard.  Jr. 

Braden.  Richard  Francis 

Bradley.  John  Earl,  Jr. 

Brady,  Mark  Lee 

Brechblel,  Nathan  Foster 

Breeden,  George  Leakln,  II 

Brlnck,  Michael  Francis 

Brodle,  Glenn  Thomas 

Brooks,  Robert  Andrew 
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Brotherton.  James  Douglas 
Brown,  Cecilia  Martha 
Brown,  James  Michael 
Brown,  Paul  Robert 
Brown.  Richard  Mitchell,  III 
Brown,  Robert  Eklward 
Brown,  Thomas  Jeffrey,  Jr. 
Bruce,  Robert  George 
Bugarin.  Temotio  Esplna.  Jr. 
Burin,  James  Michael 
Bums,  Richard  John 
Busching.  William 
Bushnell.  Gregory  Allen 
Butler,  Shannon  Rae 
Butterworth.  William  John,  Jr. 
Buttina,  Richard  Anthony 
Camp.  Richard  Michael 
Campbell.  Jon  Russell 
Campbell.  Paul  Charles 
Campbell,  Victor  Hubert,  in 
Cannady,  Charles  Robert 
Caparelll,  Richard  Francis 
Carde,  Preeland  Henry,  III 
Carden,  Carl  Ernest 
Carroll,  Dennis  Jerome 
Carter.  John  Carroll 
Carter,  Robert  Sharp 
Chaloupka.  Allan  Blschof 
Chamberlain.  Carl  William.  Jr. 
Charuhas,  Richard  Brian 
Check,  Martin  Lewis 
Chepenlk,  Stanley  Bamett 
Childers,  Richard  Dean 
Chisholm.  Christopher  Ian 
CUbaugh.  Cecil  Allen 
Clapp,  Roger  Bams 

Claytor.  Robert  E. 

Coates,  Robert  Vemon,  Jr. 

Cobb.  William  Wilson.  Jr. 

Coble,  Melvin  Alan 

Cole,  Frederick  Byron 

Cole.  Richard  Ward 

Coleman.  Richard  Lewis 

Conley.  Edward  Gall 

ConneUy.  Ralph  WiUlam 

Conner,  Harry  Merriwether 

Conway.  Joseph  Vincent,  Jr. 

Cook.  Kathleen  Carol 

Cook,  Larry  WUfred 

Cooper,  Roger  Stuart 

Com,  Richard,  in 

Comett,  BlUy,  II 

Cote.  Daniel  Noel 

Counts.  Steven  Lee 

Cox,  Harold  Louis,  Jr. 

Craig,  WiUlam  Charles 

Crawford,  James  WUllam 

Crawshaw,  Robert  Ord 

Creed.  Andrew  Lincoln 

Crlm.  George  Norman,  Jr. 

Crompton,  David  Thomas 

Cross.  AUen  Michael 

Crotteau,  Robert  Allen 

Curtln,  John  Wallace 

Daly,  Denis  FrancU,  Jr. 

Danaher,  Thomas  Patrick 

Danberg.  Robert  Benell 

Dare,  James  Ashton,  Jr. 

Davis.  John  Philip 

Davis.  Russell  Erwln 

Davts.  Thomas  Clifford 

Dawson.  James  Cutler.  Jr. 

Day.  Robert  Wright 

Delaplane.  Stephen  Weld 

Detchemendy.  Edward  Michael 

Dibiase.  Gene  Frederick 

Dlckerson,  Robert  William,  II 

Dlekemper.  Jerome  Vincent 

Dlnorma,  Gerald 

Domurat,  Benjamin  William 

Donnelly.  Rachelle  Ann 

Douglas.  Robert  Eugene 

Doyle,  Larry  Spencer 

Dranchak,  John  Charles 
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Dnicker,  John  R. 
Drury,  John  Lee 
Dudderar,  Raymond  Albert,  Jr. 
Duggan.  Robert  Francis 
Dunne,  Robert  Rawdon 
Dwyer.  Pauline  Ellen 
Dwyer.  Stephen  Michael 
Dyer.  Edward  William 
Eastman,  Guy  Arthur 
Eastman,  Jon  Andrew 
Eckley.  Glen  Edward 
Edwards,  Arthur  Lee 
Edwards,  David  Anthony 
Egan,  James  Edward 
Ekstrom.  Robert  Harry 
Eldred,  William  Lester 
Eller.  Douglas  Dean 
Elliott,  Robert  Russell 
England,  Don  Rondell 
Englehardt.  Cleveland  Duane 
Engstrom.  George  Henry 
Erickson,  David  P. 
Eubanks,  Sam  Elvis,  Jr, 
Eullss,  James  Patrick 
Evans,  George  William 
Evans.  John  Oliver,  Jr. 
Ewan,  Lawrence  Klrby 
Pages.  Malcolm  Irving 
Pandrei.  Dennis  Ei^rln 
Faraldo.  David  Dickson 
Pare.  Freddie  Eugene 
Paris,  Charles  Cameron 
Parris.  Christy  Lee 
PasUbend.  Gerald  Earl 
Pedoryszyn,  Robert  John 
Pelloney,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Pldyk,  WUliam  Gregory 
Plndlay.  Gary  Steven 
Fischer,  Edward  Francis 
Plsher.  Frederick  Bruce 
Pitch,  David  Paul 
Flanagan.  Thomas  James 
Foley.  Robert  Vincent 
Foltz.  Randall  Alfred 
Pontz,  Charles  Roy 
Foshay,  Wayne  Edward 
Poster,  Thomas  Freeman 
Powlnkle,  Charles  Tlnsley 
Francel,  John  Thomas 
Francis.  Gary  Edward 
Prank.  Joe  Lee,  in 
Praser.  WUllam  Donald 
Prick.  Robert  EUls 
Proggett.  Stephan  John 
FuUer,  Richard  Oreenleaf 
Punke,  David  John 
Oaertner,  Earl  C. 
Gagarin,  Gregory  John 
Garrick,  John  Michael 
Oastler,  Harold  Coe 
Gaudl,  Robert  David 
Gauthler.  Elaine  Annette 
Gay.  WUlis  Harold.  Jr. 
OemmlU.  Alan  Mark 
George,  Derek  Rea 
George,  WUllam  Alfred,  Jr. 
Glambastlani.  Edmund  P.,  Jr. 
Olbbs.  DennU  Keith 
OUbert,  Gene  Edwin 
GUI.  Jerry  Dean 
Gilmer.  FranUln  Biggs 
OUdden.  Stephen  WUllam 
Glover,  Terry  Lee 
Glutting,  Joseph  Christopher 
Gmeiner.  Rocklin  E.,  Jr. 
Good,  Paul  Alan 
Gray.  Robert  KeUy 
Greenlee.  William  Eugene 
Oreenoe.  Bartis  Edwin 
Oregson.  Mark 
Grimm,  William  Prank 
OroH.  Christian  Robert 
OroaMnbacher,  John  Joseph 
Groves,  Ronald  Emest 


OruUl,  Michael  David 
Gruver,  William  Klefer 
Gugger,  Roger  Paul 
Gullickson.  Gregg  Grant 
Gygax.  Felix  Stephen 
Hadley.  John  David 
Hall,  Marshall  Vansant 
Halllday.  Howard  James,  Jr. 
Hallman.  Denis  StilweU 
Hamilton.  Steven  Monroe 
Hammontree.  Larry  James 
Hampshire.  Eddie  Walter 
Hand,  Leroy  Corbett.  Ill 
Hannifin.  Steven  Patrick 
Hanson,  Lars  Parker 
Hanson.  Terris  Leigh 
Harding.  Wynn  Allen 
Harkey,  James  Pierce 
Harkness,  George  Cockett 
Harler.  Robert  Montgomery 
Harlow,  Louis  F. 
HarreU,  Thomas  Atkins 
Harris.  George  Charles,  Jr. 
Harls,  Joe  Newton 
Harris,  Ronald  Robinson 
Harvey,  James  Robert 
Hawes,  Frederick  Joseph 
Hawley,  Ramsey  MarshaU 
Haydu,  George  Andrew 
Hayes,  John  Franklin 
Hayes,  Thomas 
Headridge.  WUliam  Franklin 
Healy.  Donald  Jeremiah 
Heckert,  Craig  Robert 
Helm,  George  Raymond 
Helneman.  Joseph  William 
Herzberg.  Donald  Dale 
Hezlep.  Lynn  Morgan 
Hlghtower,  Terrance  Lee 
HUl,  Carl  Clifton,  III 
HlUard,  John  Rains 
HoeUer,  Bruce  Michael 
Hoffman,  Craig  William 
Hofwolt,  Gerald  Lee 
Hogan,  Walton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Holden,  Hollis  Ward 
Holder,  Gordon  Stallings 
Holdt,  Bruce  Edward 
HoUenbeck.  Bernard  G.  Jr. 
HoUlday,  Thomas  Balrd 
Honour,  Craig  Gibson 
Horan,  John  George 
Homback.  James  Leroy 
House,  Prentice  Lee 
Houston,  Sam  Kenney,  Jr. 
Hovland,  Tommy  Lloyd, 
Hudson.  Prank  Wilder,  Jr. 
Hull.  Roger  Kermlt 
Hunsberger.  Timothy  Alan 
Hurston.  James  Eklward 
Hutchlns,  John  Gardner 
Hutchinson.  Charles  Roy 
Huth.  Douglas  PhlUip 
Hyde.  Richard  Webster,  Jr. 
Ikerd,  Gall  Emory 
Iversen,  Gary  Kenneth 
Jackson,  George  William 
James,  Lloyd  Edwin 
Jarrott,  WUliam  Michael 
Jensen,  Gary  Dean 
Jewell,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Everett  Ray,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Gary  Fredric 
Johnson,  Gregory  Gordon 
Johnson.  Paul  Francis 
Johnson,  Stephen  Alger 
Johnson,  Stephen  Irvln 
Johnsonevans.  Marsha  A. 
Jones.  Larry  Martin 
Jones.  Stephen  King 
Junker.  Allan  Emest 
Jupin,  Harry  Andrew 
Kadlick.  Richard  Mark 
Kane.  John  Edward,  Jr. 
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Kane,  WiUlam  John 
Karon,  Stuart  Charles 
Karver,  Walter  Robert 
Katschke,  Mary  Louise 
Kavale,  Joseph  John 
Keating,  William  Joseph,  Jr. 
Keller,  John  Craig,  Jr. 
Kellett,  Raymond  Arthur,  Jr, 
Kennedy.  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kennedy.  Richard,  Anthony 
Keresey,  James  Kirkwood 
Kevan,  Mark  Richard 
Khinoo,  Leroy  Albert 
Kiffer,  James  Christian 
Kilkenny.  Joseph  P. 
Kimball.  David  Patten 
Kirkendall,  James  Edwar 
KIrkland.  Richard  George 
Kline,  Roger  Paul 
Kovaleski,  Victor  Theod 
Kraf ft,  Frederick  Walter,  Jr. 
Krause,  Alan  Leon 
Krlz,  Edward  Dean 
Krohne.  Kathleen  Anne 
Krumbholz,  Karl  Otto 
Krupnick,  Charles  Alexander 
Kumpan,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kyrlss,  Stephen  Earl 
Ladouce,  Ralph  Jeffrey 
Lagow,  Michael  Laird 
Landon,  PhUlp  Craig 
Landua.  James  Richard 
Langston,  Arthur  Navarro,  III 
Laplant,  Michael 
Lare,  George  Adam,  Jr. 
Lario,  Joseph  Thomas 
Larson,  Vemon  James 
Lauer,  Dennis  Norman 
Lee,  David  Michael 
Lee,  Gary  Anthony 
Lelbundguth.  Peter  Dawson 
Lelns,  WUllam  Maroney 
Leppert,  Michael  E. 
Lessenger,  Hoefert  Clay 
Linberger.  Alan  Gamble 
Lindstedt.  RusseU  James,  II 
Little,  Douglas  Bruce 
Lockrem,  Richard  J. 
Long,  MUlxin  Hay,  Jr. 
Longardt,  Michael  George 
Lonquist.  Aaron  Dorian 
Lundquist,  Carl  Iver 
Luthman,  Joseph  John 
Mabry.  Robert  CaldweU,  Jr. 
Mackln,  John  Joseph 
Madel,  Robert  WiUlam 
Mahumed,  Karl  Arthur 
Major,  Denny  Kaye 
Mallett,  Paul  Douglas 
Mann,  Edward  Francis.  Jr. 
Mantel.  Robert  WUllam 
Markley.  Stephen  AUen 
Marksbury,  Johnsten  Lee 
Marquis.  Richard  Longstreet 
Marshall.  Harold  Eddy 
Marshall.  John  Kendrick,  II 
Martin.  Kenneth  Wayne 
Martin,  Thomas  James 
MarvU,  Stephen  Patrick 
Matheson.  Eleanor  Stuart 
Maxwell,  David  George 
Maxwell,  Peter  Nunnally 
Mayer.  Charles  Walter,  Jr. 
McAdoo.  Richard  AUen 
McAuley.  Janet  Marie 
McCaffery.  Francis  Joseph 
McCamy.  William  Charles,  Jr. 
McCarthy.  Vincent  John 
McCleskey.  Franklin  Duke 
McClung.  Roger  Walter 
McClure,  Robert  Jerome 
McConnell.  Michael  Charles 
McCuUom.  Hugh  Joseph 
McCurry,  Robert  Alan 
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McDermott,  Donald  Gary 
McDonough,  Edward  Charles 
McDow,  WUliam  Ligon 
McEwen,  Gary  B. 
McHugh,  Michael  Lyn 
McKinney,  Dana  Bruce 
McLaughlin,  William  Thomas 
McMahon,  Austin  Camey,  Jr. 
McNauU,  Michael  John 
McNulty,  Paul  Albert 
McRoberts,  James  Scott 
McWUUam,  John  Townsend 
Meier,  Lyle  Dean 
Meldrum,  WUliam  Garrigues 
Meyer,  Francis  Douglas 
Meyers,  WiUlam  Thurman 
MlUer,  Richard  Arnold 
MUler,  Terry  Alan 
Miner,  William  AUen,  III 
Moneymaker,  Patrick  David 
Mooney,  Thomas  Richard 
Moore,  Charles  WiUlam.  Jr. 
Moore,  Jon  Prichet 
Moore,  Kevin  Thomas 
Moore,  Springer  H.,  ni 
Moore,  Terry  W. 
Moos,  Kenneth  Oliver,  Jr, 
Morris,  Larry  Lemoyne 
Morrison,  Elizabeth  Lee 
Motsinger,  Joe  Allen 
MulhoUand,  WUliam  Michael 
Mullen,  Michael  Gleim 
Mulroy,  Charles  Edward 
Murmlkhuysen,  Richard  Dallam 
Munsterman,  James  Ira 
Murphy,  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Johnle  M. 
Nabers,  WaUace  Johnston 
Nann,  Peter  AUan 
Nathman,  John  Bernard 
Naughton,  Richard  Joseph 
Nellis,  James  WUllam 
Nelson,  Michael  Francis 
Nevels,  Larry  Joseph 
Nlbe,  Richard  Jerome 
Nicol.  Henry  Otto,  m 
Nimmer,  David  Sherman 
Noel,  Charles  Edward 
Nolan.  Robert  Gordon 
Nolter,  Joseph  Charles 
Norton,  John  A. 
O'Brien,  James  Patrick 
Odegaard,  Richard  Erling 
O'Hora,  James  Richard 
O'Leary,  ComeUus  Francis 
Oliver,  Timothy  WaUen 
Olson,  David  Reed 
O'NeU,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
O'NeU,  Michael  WUUam 
Orr,  WUliam  Daniel 
O'Shlro,  Neal  Hazen 
Overgaard,  Raymond  Melvin 
Owen,  Donald  George 
Padgett,  PhU  B.,  II 
Panchura,  Michael  John,  Jr. 
Paradls.  Michael  Patrick 
Parda,  Nelson  Robert 
Parker,  Charles  Vance 
Parks,  William  Hutchinson,  Jr. 
Parrish,  John  Michael 
Parsons,  Hugh  Pence 
Paton,  Albert  Smith 
Pattlson.  James  Wynn 
Patton,  John  CoUier 
Pawlowskl,  Stanley  WiUlam 
Payne,  Gerald  Kenneth 
Payne,  Richard  Edward 
Pearson,  Ronald  Steven 
Peck,  Robert  Louis 
Perrault,  Michael  Edward 
Perry,  Janet  Marie 
Peterson,  Robert  Lee 
Peterson,  Walter  Harry 
Petze,  Charles  Louis,  III 


PhiUips,  Braden  James 
Pierman,  David  Charles 
Pike,  Gerald  AUen 
Plyler,  Conrad  A.,  Jr. 
Ponessa.  Alfred  Edward 
PoweU,  Darrell  RusseU 
Powell.  David  Lee 
Powers,  Edward  Arthur 
Prewett,  John  Richard 
Price,  John  David 
Pruett.  WiUlam  Griffith 
Putnam,  Prank  WiUlam 
Putnam.  Michael  Blair 
Pyle,  Kenneth  Lawrence 
Quelch.  Douglas  Beecher 
Qulncannon,  Joseph 
Rafter,  Charles  Jeffries 
Ray,  David  Crockett 
Reardon,  Kevin  John 
Relf ,  Gordon  Charles,  Jr. 
Renzelman,  Ralph  P.,  Jr. 
Resavage,  Roy  Douglas 
Reynolds,  Gary  Alan 
Rhoades,  Richard  James 
RIbaudo,  Nicholas  Ross 
Rice,  Arlelgh  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Richard.  Jeffrey  Luke 
Richardson,  Arthur  Lee,  n 
Richardson,  Paul  Fredrick 
Rickman,  Gary  Lee 
Ries,  Stephen  Hamilton 
Rieve,  Robert  Murray 
Rlf fer,  WUllam  James 
Riffle,  Donald  Lee 
RUey,  David  Gerald 
RUey,  Francis  Clair,  Jr. 
Rinn,  Paul  Xavler 
RistorceUi,  Charles  Thomas 
Roberts,  Johnny  Lee 
Robertson,  Michael  DameU 
Robinson,  Edward  SmUey,  Jr. 
Robinson.  Michael  Dean 
Rogers,  Michael  WUllam 
Rose,  John  Michael 
Rosenberg,  Jeremy  Carter 
Rosenthal,  Nlkkl  Louise 
Rotzler,  Frederic 
Roulstone,  Donald  Bruce 
Roux,  Jeffrey  Andrew 
Ruch,  WUUam  Leech  III 
Rucker,  David  Woodside 
Ruskosky,  Gale  Arnold 
RusseU,  Donald  Franklin 
Ruth,  Michael  Allan 
Sabadie,  Patrick  Alfonso 
Santoro,  Michael  Anthony 
Sautter,  Frederick  Root,  Jr. 
SchUl,  Jerome  Edward 
Schmidt,  Robert  Stephen 
Schreiber,  Robert  Arnold 
Sciabarra,  Joseph  Peter 
Scott,  Dwlght  Franklin 
Scott,  WUllam  Nathan  J., 
Sears,  Robert  Joseph 
Seddon,  John  Alexander,  Jr. 
SeUers,  WiUlam  Lester 
Shade,  Robert  James 
Shaut,  Earl  Walter 
Shaw,  WUUam  Royal 
Shean,  Keith  Ellis 
Shores,  Leonard  McCoy,  Jr. 
Shotts,  WiUlam  Edwin 
ShotweU,  Henry  Lawrence. 
Showers,  Michael  James 
ShuUo,  Philip  Francis,  Jr. 
Shultz,  John  WUliam,  III 
Sidner,  Robert  WUliam,  Jr. 
Slemon,  Douglas  Henry 
Slkes,  Joseph  KeUy 
Simmons.  Edward  John 
Slsley,  WUUam  Rice,  Jr. 
SkUes,  Holland  Wesley 
Slebos,  Christian  Gerard 
SleUi,  Michael  James 
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Sloan.  Andrew  Keith 
Slocum.  Walter  Scott 
Smith.  Donald  Edward 
Smith.  Gordon  Coleman,  11 
Smith.  Helen  Elizabeth 
Smith.  Jack  Robert 
Smith.  Peter  Raymond 
Smith.  Steven  Grayson 
Smith.  Thomas  Joseph 
Smith.  William  Harold 
Southworth.  David  Moir 
Spauldlng.  Gerald  Howard 
Staley.  Miles  Marvin 
Stark.  Rodney  Lynn 
Steere.  David  Campbell 
Stehle.  Charles  Douglas 
Stein.  Eric  Andrew 
Stevens.  Marjory  McColgan 
Stewart,  Gordon  Grant 
Stewart.  James  Robert 
Stewart,  Jane  Laraine 
Storm,  Gary  Alan 
Strausbaugh.  Wayne  Lee 
Strauss.  John  Howard 
Strickland.  Edward.  IV 
Stubbs.  Gary  Wlnterson 
Suldo.  Michael  Richard 
Sullivan.  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Sutton.  William  Glenn 
Swan.  David  Arthur 
Sweeney,  Orval  Lester 
SwUt,  David  Allen 
Tamulevlch,  Carl  Joseph 
Tande.  Ludvig  Kris 
Taylor.  Charley  Joe 
Taylor.  James  Earl 
Taylor,  Richard  Ford 
Tea,  Max  Ralph 
Tehan.  Terrence  Norbert 
Terrell.  Lyndon  Travis 
Thacker,  Richard  Lelghton 
Thomas,  H.  aay.  III 
Thomas,  Jon  Marc 
Thomas,  Raymond  Edgar 
Thompson,  Gary  Robert 
Thompson,  John  Richard 
Thorkllson,  Howard  Nerl 
Thome,  Larry  Martin 
Thorsen,  Timothy  Lee 
Tledeman  George  Ralph 
Tlppett,  Terry  Lee 
Tlrrell,  William  Barclay' 
Todd,  William  Thomas 
ToUefson,  Michael  Rolf 
Tomllnson,  Jack  Evans 
Tracey,  Patricia  Ann 
Tulchin,  Benjamin  David 
Turner,  Douglas  Kearney 
Tyler,  Julian  Woodworth,  III 
Uhlenkott,  Gary  Wynne 
Vandevender,  John  Archie 
Vanfossen,  Jane  Marie 
Vertovec,  Prank  James,  Jr, 
Vice,  Larry  Wayne 
Vosseler,  Paul  Kurt  Alfred 
Vossetelg.  Craig  Eugene 
Vtlpll,  Donald  Sheridan 
Waldbeesser,  Terry  Wayne 
Wall,  John  Russell 
Wallace.  David  WUliam 
Wallace.  Donald  Stephan 
Wallace.  Ray  Anderson 
Walsh.  Neil  Patrick 
Walters.  Lynford  Stetson.  Ill 
Wassel.  Ronald  Andrew 
Waters,  Lance  Arthur 
Watson.  Jerry  Carthal 
Watts.  Harry  Franklin.  Jr. 
Webb,  Richard  Allan 
Weber.  Charles  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Weber.  Ronald  Bailey 
Weiss.  Donald  Alan 
Welterlen.  Craig  Robert 
Whitco,  Denis  John 
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White.  James  Bryan 
White.  Robert  Downie 
White.  Thomas  Wlllard 
Wight.  Terry  Michael 
Williams.  Kenneth  Lynn 
Williams.  Robert  Prank 
Williams.  Robert  Ralph 
Williamson.  Walter  Edward.  Jr. 
Wilson.  Herbert  Michael 
Wilson.  James  Allen 
WUaon.  Jay  Ronal 
WOaon,  Robert  Lewis,  Jr. 
WUt.  Thornton  Wlllard,  Jr. 
Wlnchell.  Donald  Llnd,  Jr. 
Wolfe.  Robert  James 
Wolven.  Bruce  Alan 
Wolverton.  Gilbert  Leroy 
Woodflll.  William  Dale 
Woodman,  William  Douglas 
Woomer,  Charles  Wesley.  Ill 
Wright,  Jay  Lee 
Wright,  Sherman  E.,  Jr. 
Wynne.  Harold  Bradford 
Young.  James  Albert 
Young,  WUllam  Karl 

EMOINXXRING  DUTT  OmCXH 

Commander 
BaskervUle,  James  Ernest 
Baumann,  Bruce  A.  J. 
Beckwlth,  Donald  Charles 
Bergner.  Jon  Clark 
Brennon,  Roy  Leslie,  Jr. 
Brooks,  Randolph  Michael 
CarroU,  Kenneth  WUllam 
Cavender.  John  Benjamin,  in 
Davis,  William  Aaron.  Jr. 
Dewey.  William  Alonao 
Dowd.  Andrew  Scales,  Jr. 
Easterling.  Lael  Ray 
Pahy,  Thomas  Edward 
Portson,  Robert  Malcolm 
FYeeman,  Bruce  Damon 
Gardner,  George  Henry,  111 
Gilbert,  Richard  Wayne 
Olrard,  Paul  Edward 
Goldfinch,  Albert  Louis 
Goldmeyer,  Frederick  Richard 
Hellmann,  Thomas  Carl 
Hollhan,  Robert  George,  Jr, 
Holmes,  Richard  Thor 
Home,  Lance  Cameron 
House,  Michael  Edward 
Janov,  Bernard 
Jaros,  Joseph  M. 
Johnesee,  James  Anthony 
Johnson.  John  Michael 
Keeiean.  Michael  Richard 
Knapp,  Roland  Bertram 
Koplnltz.  Selgmond  Ous 
Layl.  Jerry  Neal 
Mahoney.  Dennis  Paul 
McCoUough,  James  Michael 
McGough.  Charles  Randall 
Mielnlk.  Michael  J. 
Morgan.  Michael  Charles 
Nlttle.  Jeremy  John 
Ootterman.  Carl  Henry 
Ptekerlng.  John  Alien 
RoBslter.  WUllam  Kent 
Runnerstrom.  Eric 
Schissler.  Paul  Frederick.  Jr. 
Soo.  Robert  Lee 
Speed.  WUliam  Goodwin.  Jr 
Taul.  Gary  Dee 
Tlllotson.  Kenneth  Delmer 
Todd.  James  M. 
Waterman.  Bradford  Bates,  III 
Whaley.  Glenn  Richard 
WIcklander.  Edwin  Richard.  Jr. 
Wood.  Gregory  James 
Yount,  George  Richard 

AKROHAtrnCAl  KlfGINXERINC  DUTY  OmCKR 
lAnONAUnCAL  CNGIIRXXINGI 

Commander 
AlbertoUi.  William  Ramon 


Borowlec,  Richard  Raymond 
Bremhorst,  Joseph  Henry 
Bumham,  Johrmy  WUllam,  Jr. 
Cook.  Jeffrey  Alan 
Duffy,  Timothy  William 
Erb,  Robert  Stephen 
Fessenden,  Richard  Mial 
Hallauer.  RusseU  Lewis 
Holt,  Robert  Paul 
Kennedy,  John  Patrick 
Koehler,  Richard  Evans 
Krulis,  Richard  Paul 
Lopez,  Dello,  Jr. 
Parker.  Daniel  James 
Patterson,  John  Bryan 
Prydybasz,  Andrew  Michael,  Jr. 
Ralnsberger,  David  Brandt 
Richardson,  Harmond  B.,  Ill 
Robbins,  Spencer  Everett,  II 
Smith,  Gordon  Kenneth 
Steldle,  Craig  Eugene 
Swafford.  Thomas  Lee 
West,  WUllam  Robert 
Wheat,  Luther  WllUam 
Wyatt.  RandaU  Edward 

AKRONAimCAI.  nfGIHKXXINO  DUTY  OmCBI 
lAVIATIOH  MAlKTKfAWCEl 

Commander 
Adams,  WUllam  Frederick 
Avery,  Klurge  Caraway,  Jr. 
Bradley,  Fred,  H..  Jr. 
Bucelato.  John  Claude 
Carpowlch.  David  John 
Coggeshall.  Jerry  Wayne 
OrlnneU.  Raymond  James.  Jr, 
Liplnski,  John  Bernard 
Masden,  Ward  Beacher,  Jr. 
Mlnter,  Richard  Graham 
Mozgaia.  David.  P. 
Munsey.  Charles  Robert.  Jr. 
Randhahn.  Gary  Joseph 
Rlordan.  Stephen  Joseph.  Jr. 
Roflslter.  Alan  Wilson 
Schramm.  Donald  Arthur 
Tripp.  Robert  Elwood 
Walker.  Ronnie  Eugene 
Windeguth.  Richard  Baxter 

SPBCIAL  DUTY  OPTICXR  (CRYPTOLOCYI 

Commander 
Aldredge.  Morris  Hayden.  Jr. 
Antolne.  Eddie  PemeU,  II 
Oadlno,  William 
Oourley,  James  Edwin,  II 
Hardcastletaylor.  Michael 
Johnson,  James  Herbert,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Paul  Orville 
Jones,  David  Sterling 
Korba,  Michael  John 
MalUefert,  Christopher  W. 
Myers,  RoUln  Hope,  Jr. 
Myers,  Steven  Carl 
Schwartz,  Michael  Ira 
Simmons,  David  FYanklin 
Traughber,  Thomas  Patrick 
Vlolette,  Richard  Gary 
Whiton,  Harry  Wlnsof 
WUhelm,  Richard  Jay 

SPBCIAL  DUTY  OmcKR  (INTKLLIGElfCCi 

Commander 
Alexander,  Michael  WUllam 
Ashford,  James  Henry 
Bohn,  Michael  Knight 
Brown,  Robert  Edward 
Costarlno,  P.  Thomas 
Davis,  Stanley  Owen 
Hartz,  James  Francis 
Houghton,  David  Gates 
Jacoby,  Lowell  Edwin 
Jensen,  Laurence  Neal 
Klmener.  Michael  James 
Laven,  Theodore  Michael 
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Lltslnger,  Nelson  Howard 
Newman.  James  Ernest,  Jr. 
Picciuolo.  Jonathan  Charles 
Selden,  John  Ben 
Simms,  AUtm  Jay 
Smith,  Edward  Allen,  Jr. 
Turner.  Steven  Robert 
Wade.  Jack  Merie 
Welter.  George  Alexander 
White.  Robert  Eugene.  Jr. 
Wilcox.  Ronald  James 
Zunlga,  Fred  Joseph 

SPECIAL  DtTTY  OFFICKR  (PUBLIC  ATFAIRSI 

Commander 

Bishop,  Perry  Calvin,  Jr, 
Copeland,  Roger  D. 
DUlon,  David  Lee 
Gray,  Brian  Elliott 
Pease,  Kendell  Millord,  Jr. 
Saxon,  Patrick  Hurley 
Wildermuth,  Ronald  Everrtt 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFTICEH  i  GEOPHYSICS  I 

Commander 

Blumberg,  Richard  Edward 
Callaham,  Thomas  Edwin 
Cavanaugh,  Michael  Patrick 
Dantzler,  Herman  Lee,  Jr. 
Davles.  Robert  William 
Edwards.  Bruce  Barton 
Poster.  Kent  William 
Gaffney,  Paul  Golden,  II 
Garcia,  Roland  Albert, 
Hale,  Ronald  Eugene 
Hlnsman.  Donald  Ernest 
Hunt,  Kenneth  Howard 
Ihll,  Carl  Bolton,  Jr. 
Pentlmonti,  Richard  Joseph 
Rudolph,  Dieter  Klaus 
Whiting,  Geoffrey  Alan 

LIMITED  Dtrry  OPPICER  (LINE) 

Commander 

Adams,  James  Leo 
Barber.  James  Walter 
Bodrom.  Robert  Francis 
Ensmlnger,  Gerald  David 
Pawcett,  Peter  Pormanek 
Garrahan,  Richard 
Hagenbruch,  Robert  Henry 
Hamilton,  Jerry  Allen 
Maiden,  Jesse  Joe 
McMaster,  Timothy  Richard 
Ohm,  Robert  Lee 
Owens,  Richard  Lee 
Shook,  Richard  MUlard 
WUtzlus,  Lawrence  N.,  Jr. 

In  THE  Navy 
The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Academy  Mid- 
shipmen for  i>ermanent  appointment  as 
ensign  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  MIDSHIPMEN 

Ensign,  permanent 

Abell,  Frederick  Key,  Jr. 
Abrashoff,  Donald  MIchtiel 
Acalin.  Steve  Evon 
Adrion,  Robert  John 
Aklyama,  James  Steven 
Alderson.  Ralph  Norman,  Jr, 
Alexander,  Richard  KerteU  J. 
Allen.  Edward  Todd 
Allis.  Tomas  Dean 
Alvarez.  Jose  Luis.  Jr. 
Amick.  Jeffrey  Charles 
Ammons.  Mark  Tracy 
Anderson.  Charles  Eugene 
Anderson.  Gustav  Andrew 
Andrews,  David  Thomas 
Armas,  Juan  Carlos 
Armknecht.  Richard  Frederick 
Arnold,  Bradley  Grant 
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Aruf fo,  Thomas  John 
Atkins,  Harold  Turner 
Atmore,  Clifford  Clark 
Ault,  William  Richard 
Ayres.  Keith  Douglas 
Ayuso,  Richard  David 
Bacci,  Timothy  Peter 
Bakotic,  Mark  Edward 
Balk,  Leo  David 
Banks,  Mtu-k  Eugene 
Bannister,  Michael  Eric 
Baptiste,  Barry 
Baragar,  KeUy  Bruce 
Barker,  Lynwood  John 
Barnes,  William  Sydney,  Jr. 
Barr.  Stephen  Thomas 
Bartram,  WUliam  Thomas 
Batchlor,  Charles  Derek 
Bateman,  Michael  John 
Bates,  Andre  Yannlck 
Baudhlun,  David  Joseph 
Baugh,  Kevin  Allen 
Bean,  Gregory  Scott 
BeU,  Jett  Dallas 
Belt,  David  Douglas 
Benedict,  Terry  Joseph 
Benslnger,  Gregg  Alan 
Bergln,  Daniel  Powers 
Bemal,  Ricarte  Argallon 
Bertch,  Timothy  Creston 
Bethmann,  Ronald  Clinton 
Bielik,  Christopher  Joseph 
BiUe,  Bruce  Allan 
Bingham,  William  Perry 
Binhlam,  Jacqueline  Mychau 
Bittel,  Mary  Sue 
Blackadar,  Charles  Samuel 
Blackburn,  John  Murray 
Blanding,  Wayne  Richard 
Blankman,  Steven  Michael 
Blume,  Gary  Bruce 
Blythe,  Robert  Fraser 
Boeh,  William  John 
Boggs,  Thomas  Hail,  III 
Bohner,  Richard  Hugh.  Jr. 
Bonner,  Robert  Alexander 
BonsaU,  George 
Borclk,  Christopher  David 
Boreen,  Kevin  Allen 
Boring,  Keith  Edward 
Borowski,  Charles  Francis,  Jr. 
Bosnic,  Don  Patrick 
Botero,  PhiUip  Arthur 
Bourassa.  Frederick 
Bourassa,  NeU  Robert 
Bradford,  Roger  Russell,  Jr. 
Brady,  Daniel  Joseph 
Brasher,  Lance  Timothy 
Breckenridge,  Richard  Paul 
Brennan,  Robert  John 
Brennan,  William  Dennis 
Brewer,  Michael  Keefe 
Brewer,  Timothy  Blake 
Bright,  Jeffrey  Curtis 
Brltt,  Randall  Scott 
Brittain,  Bryan  Bumam 
Brog,  Tov  Blnyamln 
Brookes,  Peter  Terrence 
Brooks,  Jennifer  Ellyn 
Brosh,  David  Wayne 
Brown,  Gary  Dean 
Brown,  Kevin  Francis 
Brown,  Richard  Scott 
Brown,  Thomas  Robert 
Brown,  Todd  Hamilton 
Browning,  William  Prank 
Buglewicz,  James  Francis 
Bullock,  John  Alfred,  III 
Burley,  Lewis  James 
Bumes,  David  Michael 
Burrls,  Stephen  Allen 
Bush,  Blake  Thomas 
Bushong,  Bruce 
Buss,  Stephen  Lloyd 


Bustle,  Kathryn  Lynne 
Bustos,  Marsell  Cerdan 
Buterbaugh,  Thomas  Arthur 
Butter,  Gary  Marc 
Butts,  William  Stacey 
Bybee,  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 
Byers,  Frederick  Thomas 
Byrd,  James  Keith 
Calhoun,  Catherine 
Camaisa,  Allan  Jamir 
Campbell,  Edward  James 
CampbeU,  Jeffrey  WiUiams 
CanoU,  Timothy  Garwood 
Capstaff.  Joseph  Gerard 
Carbott.  Christopher  Albert 
Carey,  Joseph  Carlton,  Jr. 
Carkhuff,  Kenneth  Alfred,  III 
Carmack,  Alan  Gene 
Carodlne,  Charles  Kenneth 
Carpenter,  Joseph  Edward 
CarroU,  Edward  Michael 
Carroll,  Edward  PoUister,  II 
CarroU,  James  Christopher 
Casada,  Victor  Robert 
Case,  Michael  Scott 
Cassidy,  Colleen  Elizabeth 
Castanien,  Christian  James 
CasweU,  Ronald  Rankin,  Jr. 
Cataldo,  Edmund  Francis,  III 
Cechak,  Christopher  Blake 
Centeno,  Robert  Joseph 
Cerasuolo,  Joanne 
Chamberlain,  George  Arthur,  J. 
Chapman,  Eric  Wayde 
Cheney.  William  Essex 
Cheniae,  Michael  George 
Cheong,  Robert  Kenneth 
Cherra.  Joseph  Francis,  Jr. 
Chew,  Robert  James 
Chlarson,  Mark  Thomas 
Cissel,  Matthew  Benltez 
Civilikas,  Robert  George 
Clark,  Dwayne  Charles 
Clark,  Michael  John 
Cleary,  Jeffrey  Charles 
Clements,  Donald  John 
demons,  Thomas  Marvin,  III 
Clifton,  George  Robert 
Clifton,  James  Michael 
Clopp,  Hubert  David 
Clybome,  Richard  Bruce 
Coatney,  James  Ryan 
Cochrane,  Michael  Mark 
Cochrane,  Stanley  Lee,  Jr. 
Coe,  Lynne  Ann 
Cogan,  Willian  Helmut 
Cohen,  Theron  Lee 
Colasito,  James  Glen 
Cole,  Patricia 

Collins,  Charles  Laurence,  Jr. 
CoUins,  Kristin  Alison 
Colombo,  Matthew  James 
Coml,  Chris 
Conley,  Roger  Kevin 
Conlon,  James  PhUlip 
Conners,  Charles  Bradford 
Connerton,  Jospeh  Pierre 
Converse,  Mark  Elliott 
Cook,  Gerald  Michael 
Cooksey,  Steven  Brian 
Cooper,  William  George 
Corley,  Steven  Bryan 
Cortese,  Michael  John 
Cortez,  Carolyn  Ann 
Cosgrove,  Thomas  Sylvester 
Covelll,  Nicolas  Jose 
Craft,  Robert  Bradford 
Cramer,  Jeffery  Michael  Scot 
-^-Craun,  Daniel  Ergen 
Criswell,  Jeffrey  Stuart 
Criswell,  Mark  Lucke 
Cromble,  Tabor  Austin 
Crook,  Thomas  Paul 
Crothers,  Dale  Alan 
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Crowley.  Michael  Paul 
Cnim,  Michael  Eugene 
Crutchfleld,  Barbara  Lynn 
Culbertson.  David 
Cunningham.  E>ale  James 
Curry,  Joan  Elizabeth 
Dabrowski.  Kathryn  Mary 
Dachowski.  Edward  Albert.  Jr. 
Dahl.  Eric  Martin 
Dahlquist.  Steven  Harry 
Daly.  James  Edward 
Dapas.  Marc  Louis 
Daugherty.  Brian  William 
Davenia,  Lawrence  Rocco,  Jr. 
Davidson.  John  Morison 
Davidson.  Philip  Scot 
Davis.  Albert  Hamilton.  Jr. 
Davis,  Noel  Marquez 
Davltt,  James  Alan.  Jr. 
Dawson.  Edward  Herbert,  III 
Dawson.  William  Riggs 
Degenfelder.  Jeffrey  George 
Deitz,  Terrence  John 
Delaney.  Edward  John 
Delong,  Richard  Alan 
Deluca,  Robert  Mario 
Delvalle.  Bryan  Keith 
Dempsey.  Richard  Eugene.  Jr. 
Denham.  Paul  Alan 
Depetrls.  Steven  John 
Derr.  William  Ogden.  Jr. 

Diaz.  Gabriel  Anthony 

Dickinson.  David  James 

Dietz.  Stephen  Bernard.  Ill 

Dille,  Harold  Edward,  II 

Dtngman.  David  Patton 

Direnzo.  Joseph.  Ill 

Dlttmer.  David  Bruce 

Dixon,  Dominic  Streat 

Dobler,  Alfred  Martin 

Doherty.  John  Joseph 

Donnahoo.  Robert  Wilbum,  in 

Donofrio.  Paul  Michael 

Donoher.  Paul  Edward 

Donovan,  Joseph  Leo,  Jr. 

Dougherty.  Wilbur  J.,  Jr. 

Doughty.  Thomas  James 

Dour.  Paul  Joseph 

Dovalgo.  Geraldlne  Louise 

Dreher,  Peter  James 

Drouillard.  Vincent 

Druce,  William  Robert 

Dryhurst.  George  Michael 

Dudley.  Bruce  Wayne 

Duffy,  SheUa  Anne 

Dunaway.  David  Alan 

Dunbar,  Deborah  Mead 

Duncan.  Robert  Eugene.  Jr. 

Dupont,  Ho-Song 

Dzlmlnowlcz,  John  William 

Edlemann,  Gregg  Davis 

Edgerly,  Lloyd  William 

Ehlers,  Kurt  MerreU 

Eicheiberger.  Paul  Jeffers 

Eisman.  Greg  Alan 

Ekovlch.  Eric  Anthony 

Ellis,  Colleen  Lavema 

EUison,  Thomas  Michael 

Elmendorf,  Gregg  Richard 

Englehardt,  Stephen  Burt 

English.  Royce  Neal 

Enrlght.  Michael  Patrick 

Epstein.  Samuel 

Esposlto,  Donna  Marie 

Evans,  Robert  Blake 

Ewtng.  Philip  Alan 

Pazekas,  William  Richard 

Pell,  Brian  David 

Pemandes,  John  Charles 

PerreU.  Paul  S. 

Ferrer,  John  Allen 

Pierro,  Jeses  Jacobo,  Jr. 

Pierro.  Michael  Redfleld 

Pillion.  David  Michael 
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Firanzl.  James  Alan 
Fisher,  Mark  Wydenes 
Fisher,  Robert  Edward.  Jr. 
FTsher,  Stephen  Gregory 
Fitzgerald.  Bemadette  Mary 
Fitzpatrick.  Thomas  Michael 
Flowers.  Duane  Leon 
Plynn.  William  James,  FV 
Foley,  John  Vincent 
Forbes.  Richard  Fitzgerald  J. 
Ford.  Michael  Joseph 
Forster,  George  WiUiam,  III 
Foster,  Michael  Dan 
Fowles,  James  Henry,  III 
French,  Gregory  Philip 
French,  Robert  Gene 
Pricker,  Ronald  David,  Jr. 
Friedrichs,  Paul  David 
Friel.  Patrick  Joseph,  m 
Fritsche.  James  Joseph 
Frost.  Mark  Christopher 
F\iller.  Andrew  Bruce 
Furlan.  Deborah  Mlkl 
Fuson.  William  David 
GaUo,  John  III 
Galpin.  Timothy  John 
Gamble,  Peter  Anthony 
Gardner,  Gary  Allan 
Garland,  Curtis  Doyle 
Gamer,  Christopher  Wayne 
Garrison,  Thomas  Paul,  III 
Gatanls,  Harry  Stephen 
Gates,  Peter  Douglass 
Gawne,  Brian  Gannon 
Gay,  William  Henry.  Jr. 
Gentry,  Russell  Greg 
Oepford.  Charles  Allan 
Giddlngs,  Gavin  John 
Gideon.  William  Randolph 
Gilbert,  Gregory  Scott 
Gill.  Patrick  Christopher 
GUpln.  Lewis  Bailey 
Ginda.  Mark  Stanley 
Giorgio.  Mary  VIU 
Olasow,  Timothy  Reid 
Gluf.  Wayne  Matthew 
Gneiser,  David  Charles 
Goertzen.  Stephen  Lynn 
Goetz,  John  Gerard 
Golay,  Stephen  Clark 
Golightly.  Michael  Joseph 
Gonsalves,  Gregory  Joseph 
Goodman,  Philip  Jay 
Goodson,  Earl  Franklin 
Gorman,  Francis 
Graham,  Norman  Bruce.  Jr. 
Gray,  Alison  Marie 
Greece,  Albert  Joseph 
Greene,  Patrick  Louis 
Greene,  Richard  Alan 
Greene.  Robert  Lawrence 
Gregory,  Katherine  Louise 
Oren,  Frank  Michael 
Grim,  David  Julian  Andrew 
Grimm,  Robert  Bolin 
Grosklags.  Paul  Alan 
Groters,  Douglas  J. 
Guenther,  Michael  Allan 
Guerraslo,  Thomas  Anthony 
Guest.  Robert  Stewart 
Hagan.  Clifford  Lawrence 
Hagenbuch.  Brent  Allison 
Hagllch.  Peter  Philip 
Hagmann.  Krista  Ann 
Hall.  WUbum  Keith 
Halladay.  David  Edison 
Hansen,  Greg  Richard 
Hansen.  Jeffrey  William 
Hardin,  Craig  Owen 
Hardlson.  John  Fields 
Hardy,  James  Vincent 
Hardy,  Mark  Andrew 
Harms,  Kurt  Stanley 
Harper.  Mark  Dalton 


Harrington,  Timothy  David 

Harris.  Scot  Michael 

Harter,  Edward  Warren 

Hartzell.  Paula  Joan 

Harvey.  Kenneth  Joseph 

Hatten.  John  Richard 

Hauke.  Randall  Lee 

Hayes.  Peter  Stanley  Knight 

Hayes,  Vidal  Eugene 

Hazzard,  Donna  Mlchele 

Heagy.  Rex  Wesley 

Healy,  Paul  Fredrick 

Heatherington.  Mara  Beth 

Hebert.  Bill  KendaU  James 

Hee,  Derek  Douglas 

Heibel,  Jeffrey  Michael 

Held,  Stephen  Charles 

Heller,  Rudolph.  Ill 

Henunelgam.  Stephen  Anthony 

Hendrickson.  Herbert  Harold 

Henry,  Clay  Thomas 

Hlgglns,  James  Edward.  Ill 

Hlne.  Richard  Jude 

Hippler.  Jeffrey  Michael 

Hipschman,  Thomas  Ross 

Hlttle,  Susan  Lu 

Hoffman.  Peter  Lowell 

Hogan.  James  Edward 

Holden.  Peter  Maurice 

Holland.  Timothy  Allen 

Hood.  Brian  Ronald 

Hooper.  Steven  Lawrence 

Hoppe.  Michael  William 

Hord.  Eldridge.  Ill 

Homlck,  John  Fred 

Horton,  Ronald 

Howard,  Michelle  Janlne 

Howe.  David  Dennis 

Hubler,  Warren  Gregory, 

Hughes,  Jeffrey  McBumey 

Hughes,  WUllam  Newton,  Jr. 

Humphreys.  Daniel  Thomas 

Hundley.  Martin  Damon 

Hunt,  Richard  Cordell 

Hunter.  Mark  Robert 

Hunter,  Peter  Aaron 

Hynes,  John  Paul,  Jr. 

Iborg,  Steven  Jeffrey 

Iral,  Romero  George 

Irwin,  Stephen  Reynolds 

Ives,  Robert  Walter 
Jackson,  Mark  Charles 
Jackson,  Ronald  William 
Jacobsen,  Michael  Joseph 
Jaenlchen,  Paul  Nathan 
Jahrsdderfer,  David  Anthony 
Jamison,  Ronald  Lynn 
Janlcke.  Russell  Theodore 
Jantzen.  Mark  Gregory 
Jaslon,  Edward  Bums 
Jeffries,  William  Henry,  in 
Johnson,  David  Craig 
Johnson,  Kenneth  David 
Johnson,  Mark  David 
Johnson,  Mary  Holland 
Johnson,  Paul  Mllf  red 
Johnson,  Richard  Randall 
Johnson,  Steven  Eric 
Johnson,  Steven  Warren 
Jones,  Brian  David 
Jones.  Stephen  Stanford 
Jordan.  Michael.  Jr. 
Jordan.  Timothy  Joseph 
Joynson,  Jack  Edmund.  Jr. 
Judge,  John  William 
Julius,  Robert  Anthony 
Jung,  Steven  Ray 
Jurceka,  John  Anthony.  Jr. 
Kapclo,  Robert  Edward 
Kasamoto.  Randal 
Keating.  Michael  William 
Keenan.  Kelly  Patrick 
Kelly,  Francis  Joseph 
Kemper,  Dale  Allen 
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Kenna.  John  Joseph 
Kennedy,  John  Martin 
Kennedy,  Thomas  Joseph 
Kennington,  William  Arthur  J. 
Kenny.  Philip  Stephen 
Kemo.  Robert  Stephen,  Jr. 
Kessenich.  Pace  Roy 
Khol.  Curtis  Adrian 
Kineke,  Charles  Robert 
King,  Charles  Pat 
King,  Tony  Edward 
Kingston.  Stephen  Christopher 
Klrby.  Charles  Lee 
Klser.  Robert  Eugene 
Kiser.  Thomas  Scott 
Klansek,  William  Brian 
Klemenclc.  Steven  Edward 
Klentzman,  Chris  Adam 
Klorig,  William  Joseph 
Klunder,  Matthew  Lewis 
Knight.  John  Richard 
Knudson.  Clinton  Jay 
Kocomlk,  Pamela  Jean 
Kojm,  Leonard  Richard,  Jr. 
Kovach,  William  Joseph 
Kovel,  Sarah  Beth 
Kowalskl,  Danny  Edward 
Koye,  Frank  Joseph 
Koziel,  Mark  Alan 
Kraf  ty.  James  Anthony 
Krebes,  Joseph  Robert 
Krese,  Timothy  John 
Kugel,  EHliott  Matthew 
Kules.  Edward  Lawrence 
Kunkel.  Kurt  Lance 
Kurtz,  Jonathan  David 
Kurtz,  Virginia  Randolph 
Kyllo.  Barry  Robert 
Lahr.  Gerald  Lynn 
Lalngen.  William  Bruce 
Lamison,  Janice  Adele 
liamollnara,  Vincent  Luigi 
Landls,  Gregory  Martin 
Lang,  John  Bourke 
Langf  ord,  Richard  James 
Larochelle,  Dennis  Michael 
Larocque,  Paul  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Larsen,  Han&  Lauritz 
Larson,  Eric  Allen 
Larson,  Scott  Edwin 
Lawler,  Gregory  Michael 
Leader.  Daniel  Eugene 
Lee.  Daniel  Martin 
Lee.  Robert  Todd 
Lefon,  Carroll  Fairf az,  Jr. 
Leftwlch,  Scott  Ferrer 
Lelsch,  Jody  Kay 
Lenehan,  Jonathan  Quentln 
Lenker,  Douglas  Eugene 
Lester,  Christopher  Watson 
Llmt>acher,  Paul  Donald 
Llndsey,  Bruce  Hicks 
Loa,  Donald  Laau.  Jr. 
Lockett.  Michael 
Logue.  Thomas  Alfred,  Jr. 
Lopez.  Fermin  Daniel 
Lop>ez,  Fernando  Jorge 
Lopresto.  Mark  David 
Lourelro,  Gustavo 
Low,  James  Richard 
Lowe,  Douglas  Edwin 
Lowery,  Frank  Joseph  Michael 
Lowery,  Steven  Randal 
Luciano,  Michael 
Luehrsen,  Russell  Paul 
Lundqulst,  Randy  Craig 
Luscinski.  Raymond  John 
Lusk.  Mark  Thomas 
Lynch,  Daniel  George 
Mabon.  Kevin  Lee 
Mack,  Daniel  Patrick 
Maconi,  Donald  Lawson 
Madden,  Joseph  Patrick,  Jr. 
Mahon.  Jeffrey  Lawrence 
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Mahoney,  Michael  Jon 
Malaplt,  John  Elmer 
Malcolm,  Michael  Wayne 
Malkasian,  Todd  Lee 
Maloney,  James  Paul 
Manganaro,  John  Thomas 
Mank,  Shawn  Daniel 
Manwaring,  Darryl  Robert 
Marcantonio,  Nicholas  Anthon 
Martin.  Duane  Henry 
Martin,  Sandra  Lee 
Mascolo,  Thomas  Louis 
Maszewski,  Edward  John 
Matthews,  Roger  Allan 
Maurer,  Michael  Barry 
Mauro,  Jeffrey  Bryant 
MaxweU.  Matthew  Thomas,  IV 
Mayer,  Randal  Lee 
McCarthy,  Kevin  Timothy 
McClain,  Joseph  Scott 
McCloskey,  Matthew  Jude 
McCoU,  Angus  Andrew 
McCormack.  William  Patrick  J. 
McDonnell.  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
McDonnell,  Timothy  John 
McElheny,  Douglas  Edward 
McCenemey,  Jeremiah  Xavier 
McGhee,  Patrick  Winston 
McGrath,  Rose  Mary 
McGraw,  Thomas  Edwin 
McGulre,  Chris  Michael 
McGulre,  Kevin  Wayne 
McGurk,  Catherine  Debra 
McHale.  John  Joseph,  III 
McKenzle,  William  Brett 
McKown,  Martin  Hayes.  Jr. 
McLean,  tJ^nml  Alexander 
McLeod,  Myles  Laurentz 
McNeills,  Michael  Patrick 
Meier,  Louis  Orville,  Jr. 
Meier,  William  John.  Jr. 
Merck,  Richard  Ericson 
Merg,  Ralph  GUbert 
Metzler,  Timothy  Ivan 
Mewboume,  Dee  Leon 
Michaelson,  Steven  Paul 
Miles,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr. 
Millard,  Thomas  Michael 
Miller,  Christopher  Adam 
Miller.  Clayton  William 
Miller,  Joel  Andrew 
Miller,  KendaU  Johnston 
Miller,  WUliam  Douglas 
Misch,  Jeanne  Marie 
Mitchell,  Donald  Leslie.  Jr. 
Monger,  Paul  Oneal 
Montague,  Steven  Boyd 
Moore,  Robert  Lynn.  Jr. 
Mooshagian.  Mark  Nishan 
Morales,  William 
Moran,  Terrence  Blair 
Morben,  Darrel  Michael 
Morgan,  Clarence  Todd 
Morris,  Michael 
Morris,  Michael  John 
Morris,  WUf red  Robert.  Jr. 
■    Morrissette,  Paul  Delma 
Mortonson,  Theodore  Hansen 
Mosler,  Louis  Scott 
Moury,  Matthew  Brattln 
Moylan,  Bryan  William.  Jr. 
Mueller,  John  H. 
Muenzhuber,  Mark  Thomas 
Mulholland,  Maxwell 
Murdter,  Michael  Joseph 
Murphy,  Charles  Thomas.  Jr. 
Murphy,  Kevin  Michael 
Murphy,  Mark  Alan 
Murray,  David  Thomas 
Murray,  Kenneth  Douglas 
Musso,  Carrie  Louise 
Myers,  Jan  Peter 
Negus,  Scott  Lawrence 
Nester,  Barbara  Sue 


Neveras,  Barry  Dwayne 
Neveras,  Gary  Wayne 
Newman,  James  Wesley  Compton 
Newton,  Brian  Ronald 
Nickltas,  Peter  James 
Nlcklas,  Richard  Brian 
Niskanen,  Steven  Edward 
Noble,  Daniel  Leslie 
Nordman,  Douglas  Bruce 
Nordvlg.  Laurence  Jurgen 
Odom,  Arthaneous  Angelo 
O'Donnell,  Patrick  Arnold 
Ofriel,  Brendan  Patrick 
Oldham,  Jeffrey  Albert 
Olechowski,  Mark  Joseph 
Olson,  Kenneth 
O'Meara,  Dennis  Joseph 
Ortiz,  Prichard  Rayos 
Otte,  Douglas  Elmer 
Otton,  Edward  Charles 
Overby,  Matthew  Alan 
Overby,  Michael  Duane 
Owen,  Paul  David 
Oydna,  Bemt  Ludmar 
Page,  Thomas  Gerard 
Palmer,  David  Keith 
Palomo,  Bacilio  Flores 
Palowltch,  Andrew  Walter 
Papaloanou,  George 
Papajohn,  Gregory  Carroll 
Parkhurst.  Lyman  Leland 
Parks,  Steven  Alexander 
Parrott,  Donald  Larry,  Jr. 
Parry,  Thomas  Robert 
Parson,  Ronald  George 
Parsons.  Gregory  Keith 
Pasternak.  Thomas  Oerord 
Pate.  Andrew  Lidden,  III 
Patterson,  WUliam  Edward 
Patton,  Glenn  Allan 
Paul,  Christopher  John 
Pax,  Thomas  Henry 
Perez- Vergara,  Eniezer.  Jr. 
Perry,  Christopher  James 
Perry,  Kenneth  Malcolm 
Pescatore,  Vincent  Joseph 
Fetters,  Clement  Michael 
Petzrick,  Emest  Paul 
Peyton,  PhUlp  Craig 
Pfabe,  Peter  Kent 
Pine,  David  Roland 
Pitkin.  Pamela  Katherine 
Piatt,  Arthur  Joseph 
Plude,  John  Frederick 
PoUard,  Stephen  Joseph 
Poole,  Mark  Richard 
Popovlch,  WUliam  George.  Jr. 
Postenrieder.  Linda  GaU 
Pottey,  Joanne  Marie 
PoweU,  Jennie  EUen 
Powers,  Craig  Steven 
Powers.  Timothy  Joseph 
Price,  David  Matthew 
Price,  John  Kenneth 
Proctor,  Kevin  John 
Proulx,  Daniel  Joseph 
Pursel.  Frank  Patterson,  IV 
QuUlln,  Michael  Luther 
RadcUffe,  Roy  Matthew 
Ralney,  Joseph  Patrick 
Rantz,  Norman  Neal 
Rardln,  Joseph  Patrick 
Rasmussen,  John  Andrew 
Rasmussen,  Theodore  Edward,  I 
Patkovlch,  John 
Ratte,  Charles  Louis 
Ratter,  Joel  Fredrick 
Ray,  Thomas  Allyn 
Rayermann,  Richard  Edward 
Reagans,  Elliott,  Jr. 
Reed.  Eric  Paul 
Reese,  Thomas  Langhome 
Reeves,  Joyce  Anne 
Relfsnyder,  Robert  Harland 
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Reilly,  Kevin  Peter 

Relmer,  Ronald  Frederick,  Jr. 

Relnert.  Todd  Frederick 

Reinhardt,  Laurent  Charles  G. 

Relnke,  Richard  Eric,  III 

Remley.  Thomas  Edward 

Rempe,  William  Henry 

Rennie,  Michael  Alan 

Reno,  Patrick  Andrew 

Ricciuti.  Paul  Jude 

Rice.  Marshall  Lee 

Rice,  Ronald  Glen 

Rice,  Warren  Woodward 

Richardson.  James  Edward.  HI 

Richardson,  John  Michael 

Richardson,  Marc  Arthur 

Richie.  Terrell  Wynn 

Riegert.  James  Anderson 

Riggs,  Terrl  Lyn 

Righter,  James  Rayman,  Jr. 

Ringel.  Donald  Edward  Albert 

Rios,  Mark  Raymond 

Ritter.  Eugene 

Roberts,  John  Edward 

Robertson,  Scott  Allan 

Robichaud,  Raymond  Mark.  Jr. 

Robledo,  Robert  Oscar 

Rodgers,  Francis  Xavler.  Ill 

Rodriquez,  Alma  Bertha 

Rodriquez.  Vidal 

Rogers,  William  Fredrick,  III 

Roskind.  Michael  Thomas 

Ross,  Jon  Lee 

Rountree,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 

Rouse.  James  Charles 

Rouser.  Michael  Paul 
Rowden.  Thomas  Sumner 
Rowe.  Bradley  Harold 
Rubin.  Robert  Louis 
Ruby.  Brandon  Kreig 
Ruff.  David  Grady 
Ruiz.  Adalbert©,  III 
Russ,  Steven  Joseph 
Russell.  John  Lenroy 
Russell.  Mark  Wayne 
Russell,  Robin  Ladd 
Russiello.  Michael  James 
Ryan,  Thomas  Raymond,  IV 
Ryniewicz.  Craig  James 
Sakai.  James  Jun 
Salindong.  Arthur  Raphael 
Samolovitch,  Richard  Albert 
Samoluk,  Warren  Joseph 
Sandala,  Gary 
Sanders.  John  David 
Sands.  Jeffery  Alan 
Saunders.  Michael  Edward 
Sauve,  Peter  David 
Savich.  Raymond  John 
Savldge.  Thomas  William 
Sawtelle.  Edmund  Rosslter 
Scassero.  Matthew  Thomas 
Schauder.  Thomas  John 
Schllke.  Peter  Stuart 
Schilling.  Paul  Gregory 
Schmlck.  David  Albert 
Schmickley.  Bruce  Gordon 
Schmidlin.  William  George 
Schrider.  Leo  Eugene 
Schulert,  Peter  Allan 
Schulte.  Steven  Harold 
Schulz,  Christopher  Jon 
Schumacher.  Randy  Harold 
Scott.  Christopher  Taylor 
Scuccimarra,  Thomas  Francis 
Scuter.  1.  John  Joseph 
Sears.  Glen  Richard.  II 
Segura,  Christopher 
Segura.  Clement  Michael 
Seitz.  Charles  Seymour 
Sesbeau.  Mary  Beth 
Settele.  James  Douglas 
Sharpe.  Matthew  Michael 
Shatto.  Jonathan  Robert 
Shaw.  Paul  Michael 
Shelter.  Andrew  Payson 
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Sherman,  Peter  Sands 
Sherrill.  Gerald 
Shields.  Mark  David 
Shigley.  Paul  Ronald 
Shoemaker.  Troy  Michael 
Short.  Michael  Joseph 
Silvers.  Kenneth 
Sllvlus,  David  George 
Simon,  Richard  Lee 
Simons,  Jon  Myron 
Simpson,  David  Grey 
Slnnett.  Dennis  James 
SJoblom,  Eric  Lawrence 
Skeehan,  Kirsten  Maureen 
Slowikowski.  Daniel  Francis 
Smack.  Michael  Bruce 
Smellow.  Daniel  Buckman    . 
Smith,  Anthony  Carl 
Smith,  Charles  Scott 
Smith,  Jeffrey  Jay 
Smith,  Jon  Craig 
Smith,  Kevin  Dwight 
Smith,  Michael  William 
Smith.  Randall  Mark 
Smith.  Richard  William 
Smith.  Russell  Hugh 
Smythe.  Andrew  Mcelln 
Snyder.  Glenn  Reverdy 
Snyder.  Mark  David 
Somnitrz.  Stephen  Joseph 
Somplasky.  John  Paul 
Sonderman.  Kurt  Douglas 
Sotelo.  Javier 
Soule.  Ralph  Thomas 
Sparks.  Terence  William 
Spear,  John  Gerard 
Spitz.  Otto  Wilhelm  Karl  Geo. 
Spoerl.  David  Ross 
Sprinkle.  Christian  Edward 
Stackhouse.  William  Arthur 
Stahl.  Michael  James 
Stalb.  Michael  Anthony 
Stammer.  Marc 
Stank.  Theodore  Paul 
Steel.  James  Polk.  Ill 
Steen,  Susan  Fay 
Steeves.  Sean  Alan 
Stein.  Harold  Richard.  Jr. 
Stoffa,  Richard  Louis 
Stranske,  Timothy  Wayne 
Stresemann.  Michael  Norman 
Stuart.  Mark  Anthony 
Studt.  Dean  Llewellwyn 
Stultz.  Daniel  Joseph.  Jr. 
Sturgell.  Robert  Allan 
Suarez-Marill,  Javier 
Suhrer,  George  Hamilton 
Sullivan,  Jennifer  Mary 
Sunserl.  Stephen  Michael 
Surko,  Stephen  William 
Swanson.  Bennett  Dean 
Sweeney.  Kevin  Michael 
Swinton.  William  Francis 
Taggart.  George  Gardner 
Tamblyn.  Charles  Everlngham 
Tarango.  Mark  Edward 
Taschetta.  Joseph 
Taylor.  Mitchell  Everett 
Teate.  James  Michael 
Terrell.  Wayne  Aurealous 
Thayer.  William  Albert 
Thlede.  Theodore  Donald 
Thomas.  Gregory  Robert 
Thompson.  Evin  Howard 
Thom.son.  Thomas  Gordon 
Thome.  Kevin  Balish 
Thurman.  Patrick  Kevin 
Tkac.  Thomas  Albert 
Tondu.  Jennifer  Louise 
Toner.  Charles  Bradie 
Towler.  Thomas  Leon.  Jr. 
Tracy.  Douglas  Sharuion 
Tracy.  Glenn  Matthew 
Treadway.  Jane  Ann 
Uffman.  Craig  David 
Ullrich.  Michael  Walter 


Underwood.  Brian  Scott 
Ungaro.  Ronald 
Upright.  Gregory  Edward 
Urey.  Paul  Douglas 
Valente,  Frank  Edward 
Valinske.  Peter  Thomas.  Jr. 
Vance.  Christopher  Lawrence 
Vance,  John  Walter 
Vandagrif f,  Ricky  Lynn 
Vanhove,  Eric  Albert,  Jr. 
Vanpetten.  Thomas  Louis 
Vargo.  John  Thomas 
Vargo.  William  James 
Vamer.  Ted  Curtis 
Vamum,  Kent  Christopher  McV. 
Vasina.  Scott  Roland 
Vazquez.  Jose  Angel 
Velez.  Rene 
Vena.  John  Peter 
Venturelll.  Louis 
Vergelli.  John  Carl 
Viering.  Edward  WUliam 
ViUarin.  Nolan  Dumanon 
Vlniotis.  John  Joseph 
Vogel.  Richard  Keith 
Voigt.  Geoffrey  Bourbon 
Volkoff .  John 
Waldraan.  EHuiiel  Richard 
Walker,  Wayne  Orville 
Walley,  Michael  Alan 
Wanstall.  Christopher  Robert 
War.  Steven  Michael 
Ward,  Ralph  Claude.  Jr. 
Wardach.  John  Jay 
Watklns.  Timothy  Lane 
Watson.  Rory  Keith 
Watson.  Stephen  James 
Watson.  Thomas  Campbell,  III 
Weaver,  Steven  Eugene 
Webb,  John  Charles 
Wechsler.  Steven  Michael 
Wehrenberg,  Donald  John,  Jr. 
Weidman,  John  Russell 
Weiner.  Brad  Morrison 
Wells.  Dennis  Edwards 
Welter,  Joseph  Donald 
Welty.  Kurt  Warren 
Wendell  Joseph  Edwin 
Werllng.  Eric  David 
Wetherell.  Michael  Perry 
Whalen.  Thomas  Brian 
Whalley.  Christopher  James 
White.  Kenneth  Raymond 
White.  Timothy  Mark 
Whitney.  ReeU  Kay 
Wiggins.  Clarence  Antonio 
Wild.  Timothy  Gerald 
Wilde.  Alan  Reld 
Wilhelm.  Kevin  Thomas 
Wilkins.  Anthony  Scott 
Williams.  Anthony 
Williams.  Donovan  James 
Williams.  Mark  Foster 
Williams.  Michael  James 
Wilson.  Andrew  Hamilton 
Wilson.  Jeffery  Scott 
Wimmer.  Robert  Owen 
Winbush.  Nelson  Wyraan  Calvin 
Wittman,  Gregory  Jon 
Wood.  Robert  Anthony 
Wralstad.  Mark  Evans 
Wright.  William  Archer.  Ill 
Wykoff,  Henry  Clayton 
Yamasaki.  Dean  James 
Yamashlta,  Craig  Tsuneo 
Yee.  Edward  T.  W. 
Yee.  Herbert 
Yohe.  James  Russell 
Yonehlro,  Marcus  Baron 
York,  Andrew  Morgan 
Young,  Peter  Hamilton 
Zanti,  Guy  William 
2^ise.  Daniel  Frederick 
Zimmermann,  Robert  Herbert 
Zink,  Dorothy  Jane 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conunittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensioris  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  20,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sul)Committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defence    establishment    focusing    on 
global  commitments. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1758.  provid- 
ing for  an  exemption  from  the  copy- 
right law  for  certain  types  of  video  re- 
cording for  noncommercial  purposes. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2226, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  to  reduce  mortgage  interest  rates 
on  home  mortgages  for  qualifying  in- 
dividuals and  provide  for  employment 
in  the  private  sector. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 


sd  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Commerce,  fo- 
cusing on  atmospheric  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
PHnance 

Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2298,  establish- 
ing an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economi- 
cally  depressed  areas  in  the  United 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  L.  Earl,  of  Florida,  Harold  R. 
DeMoss,  Jr.,  of  Texas.  Clarence  V. 
McKee.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Marc  Sandstrom.  of  California, 
Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr..  of  Maine.  Wil- 
liam F.  Harvey,  of  Indiana,  William  J. 
Olson,  of  Virginia.  George  E.  Paras,  of 
California,  and  Robert  S.  Stubbs  II,  of 
Georgia,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  and  James  B.  Wyn- 
gaarden.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2314.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984, 
and  1985  for  farm  and  rural  develop- 
ment loan  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services'  Subcommittee 
on  MUitary  Construction  on  S.  2205, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  S. 
1990.  revising  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  military  construction  and 
military  family  housing. 

212  Russell  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hesj-ings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations'  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  on  S.  2205. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  S. 
1990,  revising  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  military  construction  and 
military  family  housing. 

212  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
stitution to  promote  international 
peace  and  resolution  of  international 
conflict. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

•Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2384,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  pro- 
vision of  VA  contract  health  care  to 
veterans  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  S.  2383,  authorizing  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1988  for  construc- 
tion grants  to  State  veterans'  home  fa- 
culties. S.  1034,  providing  a  more  equi- 
table formula  for  payments  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
States  for  the  cost  of  care  provided  In 
State  nursing  homes  to  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  such  care  in  VA  facilities.  S. 
2385,  modifying  the  VA  health  profes- 
sional scholarship  program.  S.  2389. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1988  for  certain  VA  health-care  pro- 
grams, and  on  other  related  measures. 
412  RusseU  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  first 
quarterly  gross  national  product 
report,  and  to  examine  the  national 
economic  outlook. 

2212  Raybum  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    atomic 
energy  defense  actions. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Finance 

Savings,  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2298,  estab- 
lishing an  enterprise  zone  program  for 
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dealing  with  the  problems  of  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Herbert  E.  Elllngwood.  of  California, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  and  Lawrence  Y. 
Goldberg,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor  Re- 
lations Authority. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Law  Enforce- 
ment Undercover  Activities  of  Compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice 
To    hold    an    organizational     business 
meeting. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  focus- 
ing on  NATO  commitments. 

1234  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

23S  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2309,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.   1984. 
and  1985  for  the  Endangered  Species 
Act;  to  be  followed  by  a  business  meet- 
ing, to  mark  up  S.  1018.  prohibiting 
the  Federal  Government  from  funding 
commercial  and  residential  growth  on 
undeveloped   barrier  beaches  and   Is- 
lands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    ProducUvlty   Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2036 
providing  for  SUte  and  local  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teeriam  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 

for  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

301  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  focusing 
on  Labor-Management  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation.  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration,  and  departmen- 
tal management  services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To   continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services'  Sub- 
committee  on   Military   Constrtlction 
on  S.  2205.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year    1983    for    military    construction 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  S.  1990.  revising  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  military  con- 
struction and  military  family  housing. 
212  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To   continue    Joint    hearings   with   the 
Committee    on    Appropriations'    Sub- 
committee  on   Military   Construction 
on  S.  2205,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year    1983    for   military   construction 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  S.  1990,  revising  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  military  con- 
struction and  military  family  housing. 
212  RusseU  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearii^ss  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration,    Department     of    Com- 
nierce,  focusing  on  ocean  programs. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  956.  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act 
(PubUc  Law  95-578),  8.  1573.  restoring 
Lake  Oswego,  Oreg..  as  a  nonnavigable 
water  of  the  United  States.  S.  1621. 
providing  for  the  replacement  of  cer- 
tain cast  steel  pump  casings  at  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  and  S. 
2177,  providing  for  the  Inclusion  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  in  costs  for  the 
construction  of  distribution  and  drain- 
age faculties  for  non-Indian  lands. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1853,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Inc. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
agency  acQuisitlon  management  activi- 
ties. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  586,  cre- 
ating a  Federal  cause  of  action  for  the 
violations  of  a  person's  civil  rights 
under  color  of  SUte  law  relating  to 
constitutional  rights  or  laws  providing 
for  equal  rights  of  citizens  and  aU  per- 
sonnel within  U.S.  Jurisdiction. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  a  review  of  its 
audits  and  evaluations. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriatioiu 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  focusing 
on  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtistlcs.  and  the  Mine  Safety 
Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  energy 
research  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2363.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition      Policies     Act     of      1970 
(Public  Law  91-646).  focusing  on  provi- 
sions to  exempt  block  grant  programs 
from  Uniform  Act  coverage  under  the 
New  Federalism,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Federal  eminent  domain  law 
from  preempting  SUte  law. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
'Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  O.  Murphy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  his  tenure  of  service  as  U.S.  Ne- 
gotiator on  Textile  Matters. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
4:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Manfred  Elmer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Veri- 
fication and  InteUigence  of  the  U.S 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Maynard  W.  GUtman,  of  Ver- 
mont, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
whUe  serving  as  Department  of  SUte 
RepresenUtive  and  Deputy  Head  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Intermedi- 
ate Range  Nuclear  Force  Negotiations, 
James  E.  Ooodby.  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  the  rank  of  Amt>assador  during  his 
tenure  of  his  service  as  Vice  Chairman. 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  TaUcs  (START)  and  De- 
partment of  SUte  RepresenUtive,  and 
James  L.  Malone.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador-at-Large  in  connection 
with  his  appointment  as  Special  Rep- 
resenUtive of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  and  Chief  of  Delegation. 
4221  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  misceUaneous  tax 
proposals,  including  S.  473,  S.  474,  S. 
710.  S.  1854,  and  S.  1923. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the 
operation  of  automated  clearinghouse 
services. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subconunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice,  and  on 
proposed  authorizations  therefor. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

'Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments  of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
Administration's  housing  proposals  on 
older  Americans. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Urban  Mass  TransporUtion  AdmiiUs- 
tration.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  on  S.  2205. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  S. 
1990,  revising  cerUin  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  mUitary  construction  and 
military  famUy  housing. 

212  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  world  petrole- 
um outlook. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  smd  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2172.  creating  a 
Jurisdictional  framework  to  apportion 
the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  providing  for  a  competitive 
marlietplace  for  cable  systems  in  the 
telecommunications  industry. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  A-95,  fo- 
cusing on  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

'  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
BUlngual   Education  Amendments  of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tUnates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion. 

1318  DU-ksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  international 
affairs.  Bureau  of  Government  Finan- 
cial Operations,  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  Secret 
Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  and  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2369.  clarifying 
the  circumstances  for  a  business  to  de- 
termine whether  an  individual  com- 
pensated for  the  provision  of  services 
is  an  independent  contractor  or  an  em- 
ployee, and  Improving  the  level  of  tax 
compliance  among  independent  con- 
tractors exempt  from  mandatory  wage 
withholding. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  27 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office     of     the     Federal     Inspector, 
Alaska    Natural    Gas    TransporUtion 
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System,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  National  ESi- 
dowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems    between    the    Federal    and 
SUte  governments,  and  providing  for 
a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870.  S. 
1871,  and  S.  1977,  bills  revising  or  re- 
pealing   certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785. 
increasing  the  penalities  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction,  in- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from  • 
5  to  10  years,  escrowlng  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resiune  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
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Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  38 
9;30  a.m. 
.Appropriations 

SUte.  Justice.  Conunerce.  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S- 140.  Capitol 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3059.  revising  the 
special  prosecutor  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  to 
insure  Independent  Investigations  of 
high-ranking  Federal  officials  and  to 
remove  Inequities  In  the  present  law 

3303  Olrlisen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter 
ana'  Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans;  and  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Veteram  Administra- 
tion, including  contract  health  care  to 
veterans  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  construction  grants  to  State 
homes,  grants  to  medical  schools  affili- 
ated with  VA  hospitals,  medical  tnfor 
mation  exchange  pilot  grant  program 
between  the  VA  and  other  medical  in- 
stitutions, and  the  VAs  nurses'  schol- 
arship program. 

413  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  DlrksenBuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  faU  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Sutx^mmittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3173.  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  providing  for 
a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  In  the  telecommunications  In- 
dustry. 

335  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S    1018 

prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 

from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
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tial    growth    on    undeveloped    barrier 
beaches  and  Islands. 

4300  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

4333  Dlrksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  l^ublic  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1806,  establish- 
ing a  Federal  sui;plemental  property 
Insurance    fund    for    nuclear    power- 
plants,   and   providinc   funds   for  the 
cleanup  of  the  dama,{ed  Three  Mile 
Island  Unit  Nn   3  nur'.ear  power  reac- 
tor (TMI-3). 

4300  DIrkMn  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorl2lng  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and   1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
ftecal  year  1983  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and   1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1983   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S- 116.  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flac&l  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  education 
programs. 

1334  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

335  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Oovemmental  Affairs 

Energy.   Nuclear   Proliferation   and   Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3384,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3303  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Crunlnal  Law  Subcommittee 
1  o  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  l)an  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsportlng  handgims,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
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ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  t>e  announced 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

5303  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grama  of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transporutlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1334  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3332.  extending 
until  July  1,  1983.  the  expiration  date 
of  section  353  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  which  provides 
a  limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  participating  in  the  inter- 
national energy  program. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4300  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislation 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
from   officials   of   AMVETS   and   the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

318  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1983    and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-II6.  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-138.  Capitol 
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APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act 
Amendments  (Public  Law  94-263),  and 
on  proposed  authorizations  therefor. 

235  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Buildin« 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  (excluding  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget). 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System. 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration and  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission.  Department  of 
Energy. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

II14  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2305,  insuring  all 
energy  and  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands  and  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  provided  for  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  system. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a-m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

335  RusseU  Building 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
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National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  4 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-120.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  contract  compliance  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
(jovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Nattiral  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sul)Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental     Relations,      Advisory 
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Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  from  the  Blind,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Benedict  L.  Stabile,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant,  each 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  handling  of  labor 
union  pension  fund  abuses. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  ove.-slght  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subconunittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  Marine  Protection, 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act. 
4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration proposal  to  decentralize  cer- 
tain medical  automated  data  process- 
ing faculties. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sul>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dk-ksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion Improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1318  Olrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604  and  S.  2355, 
bills    providing    adequate    telephone 
service  to  persons  with  impaired  hear- 
ing. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Olrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
SUbillzatlon  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1825,  pro- 
hibiting the  Federal  price  support  pro- 
gram  to   be   used   to  subsidize  crops 
grown  on  certain  lands  In  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  which  have 
not   been   cultivated   in   the   past    10 
years. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Olrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  of  the  Judicial 
branch. 

1223  Olrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Olrksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Olrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1223  Olrksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  of  S.  2094  and  relat- 
ed proposals,  establishing  the  concept 
of  reciprocity  of  market  access  as  an 
objective  for  U.S.  trade  policy  where 
American  products  Art  competitive. 

2221  Olrksen  BuUding 

B4AY7 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1877,  S.  1908,  S. 
1909  and  S.  1941.  bills  providing  for 
the   reinstatement   and   validation   of 
certain  U.S.  oil  and  gas  leases.  S.  2095. 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease,  and 
S.  2146.  extending  the  lease  terms  of 
various  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Olrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Olrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Olrksen  BuUding 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Envlrormiental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development 
programs;  and  other  pending  business. 
4200  Olrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings   to  review 
Pension    Benefit    Guaranty    Corpora- 
tion premium  rate  increases. 

4232  Olrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929,  esUblish- 
Ing    an    Interagency    Committee    on 
Smoking    and    Health    to   coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 


Apnl  19,  1982 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1844,  permitting 
the  development  of  coal  pipelines  as 
part  of  the  national  energy  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  system. 

3110  Olrksen  Building 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  proposal. 

2221  Olrksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 
8:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
National  CaplUl  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Olrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  block  grant  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy.  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Olrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Olrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro[K)sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

1318  Olrksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
General  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1202  Olrksen  BuUding. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Olrksen  Building. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Olrksen  Building 


Apnl  19,  1982 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Goverrunent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

1318  Olrksen  Building 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Olrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation (Same  Mae). 

4232  Olrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 93,  and  related  proposals,  reaf- 
firming the  policy  of  relying  on  the 
private  sector  to  meet  pubUc  require- 
ments for  goods  and  services.  S.  1782, 
eliminating  retainage  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment construction  contracts,   and 
proposed  legislation  improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  fairness  of  the  Federal 
Government's    contractor    suspension 
Jl  and  debarment  programs. 

•\  3302  Olrksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Oepartment  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Olrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
ESivlronment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for   programs    which    faU 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Olrksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Olrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93.  and  related  proposals, 
reaffirming  the  policy  of  relying  on 
the  private  sector  to  meet  public  re- 
quirements for  goods  and  services,  S. 
1782.  eliminating  retainage  on  Federal 
Government    construction    contracts, 
and  protKtsed  legislation  Improving  the 
effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  contractor  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Olrksen  Building 
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MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversigtit  hearings  to  review 
Pension    Benefit   Guaranty    Corpora- 
tion premium  rate  Increases. 

4232  Olrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Olrksen  BuUdlng 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Heather  J.  Gradlson.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
property  management  and  disposal. 

3110  Olrksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   Indian  education   pro- 


grams. 


6226  Olrksen  BuUding 


MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUO-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Olrksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Toxic  Substances  and  Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1868,  revising 
regiUatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Olrksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  20 

10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
StabUlzatlon  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  Building 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1626.  removing 
the  requirement  for  Federal  regula- 
tion to  aUow  the  competitive  market 
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system  to  establish  petroleum  pipeline 
transportation  rates  whUe  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Olrksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
StabUlzatlon  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  of  the  Department  of 
AgriciUture. 

324  RusseU  BuUdlng 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  DU-ksen  BuUding 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
AgriciUture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development,  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

324  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1626,  remov- 
ing the  requirement  for  Federal  regu- 
lation to  aUow  the  competitive  market 
system  to  estabUsh  petroleum  pipeline 
transportation  rates  whUe  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUO-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  pubUc  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development,  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Eiivlronmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866,  revising 
regiUatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  EHrksen  BuUding 
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9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  In- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  BuUdlng 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  focusing  on  the  status  of  the 
Multilateral  Development  Banks,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

1318  Dlrksen  building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  proposal  for  the  use  and 
distribution    of    WlchlU    and    Caddo 
Indian   judgment    funds   awarded   by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  effects  of  budgetary  reductions  for 
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criminal  Justice  assistance  programs 
focusing  on  the  abuse  of  Juveniles  in 
public  care  and  detention  facilities. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national organizations.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  certain  Inland 
waterway   proJecU,   including  8.   810, 
prescribing  a  system  of  user  fees  to  be 
levied  on  commercial  transportation, 
amendment  No.  32.  thereto,  expediting 
inland  waterway  construction,  and  as- 
suring that  the  'isers  of  such  projects 
repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
such    works,    amendment    No.    637, 
thereto,  clarifying  the  Intent  of  the 
bill,  and  other  related  measures. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Gregory  J.  Wismar, 
pastor.  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church. 
Cape  Elizabeth.  Maine,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Philippians,  chapter  3:  In  everything 
by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  to  God.  We  pray: 

Heavenly  Father,  in  Your  goodness 
You  have  brought  us  to  this  day.  May 
each  of  us  see  in  it  a  gift  from  You 
and  thankfully  use  it  to  its  fullest. 

May  we.  amidst  the  business  of  our 
hurried  thoughts,  think  on  whatever 
is  true,  whatever  is  honorable,  what- 
ever is  right.  May  we  seek  out  what- 
ever is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  what- 
ever is  of  good  repute  in  those  whom 
we  meet  this  day.  May  we  develop  that 
which  is  excellent  in  ourselves;  may  we 
reaffirm  that  which  is  worthy  of 
praise  in  our  Nation. 

May  Your  abiding  peace,  which  sur- 
passes all  comprehension,  guard  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  in  Christ  Jesus. 
In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  20.  19S2. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  S.  I.  Hayaka- 
wa, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Actin^  President 
pro  tempore. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  has  any  observa- 
tions to  make  at  this  time. 


REV.  GREGORY  JUST  WISMAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  our 
prayer  at  the  beginning  of  today's 
Senate  session  was  offered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Gregory  Just  Wismar,  a  pastor 
from  Cape  Elizabeth.  Maine.  Rev. 
Wismar  serves  the  congregation  of  Re- 
deemer Lutheran  Church  as  their  spir- 
itual leader,  as  well  as  their  coimselor 
and  friend. 

His  service  to  his  congregation  is 
only  part  of  his  overall  contribution  to 
his  community.  Rev.  Wismar  is  the 
convener  of  the  Cape  Elizabeth  clergy 
association.  He  serves  on  the  town's 
Fort  Williams  Advisory  Board  and  is 
involved  with  the  greater  Portland 
family  life  education  network. 

In  addition  to  the  respect  he  com- 
mands from  his  congregants.  Rev. 
Wismar  is  also  a  leader  among  his 
fellow  clergy.  He  Is  the  vice  president 
for  northern  New  England  of  the  New 
England  district  of  the  Lutheran 
Church— Missouri  Synod.  He  has  had 
numerous  district  and  national  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  youth  ministry. 

Rev.  Wismar  was  bom  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J..  on  January  9.  1946.  the  son 
of  Rev.  Adolph  and  Norma  Just 
Wismar.  He  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Concordia  College  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind..  and  received  a  master's  degree  in 
education  from  Southern  Connecticut 
State  College.  He  received  his  master 
of  divinity  degree  from  Concordia 
Seminary  of  Saint  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1971. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Priscilla 
Ames  of  Akron.  Ohio,  and  they  have 
four  children;  Eric.  Sarah.  Elizabeth, 
and  Jessica,  all  of  whom  are  here 
proudly  watching  him  today. 

Rev.  Wismar  is  a  former  jazz  musi- 
cian, a  nationally  published  composer 
of  church  music,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Parliamentar- 
ians. I  am  proud  to  be  here  with  him 
today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  yield  briefly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  leadership 
time  which  has  not  been  consumed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  acting  majority 
leader. 


MAJ.  GEN.  ROBERT  L.  CHILDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  19,  1982,  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  L.  Childers,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  re- 
tired from  active  service  after  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
stretching  from  World  War  II  duty  to 
being  selected  the  adjutant  general  for 
West  Virginia  in  1977. 

General  Childers  has  served  his 
country  and  State  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction, and  I  am  sure  that  his  service 
as  the  adjutant  general  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  the  officers  and  men  he 
commanded. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biography  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Childers  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Childers 

Major  General  Childers  began  his  military 
career  on  7  May  1935  as  a  Private  in  Compa- 
ny K,  150th  Infantry  Regiment,  West  Vir- 
ginia Army  National  Guard.  He  entered 
Mtive  duty  on  17  January  1941,  when  the 
National  Guard  was  mobilized  prior  to 
World  War  II.  After  attending  Officer  Can- 
didate School,  he  was  commissioned  on  13 
July  1942  as  a  Second  Lieutenant.  Signal 
Corps.  On  3  June  1943  his  battalion  was  or- 
dered to  the  European  Theater  of  Oper- 
ations, where  he  served  in  various  assign- 
ments until  the  end  of  the  war.  Upon  return 
to  the  United  States  and  release  from  active 
duty  on  25  September  1945,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Officer  Reserve  Corps  as  Captain, 
Signal  Corps. 

General  Childers  resumed  his  career  with 
the  West  Virginia  Army  National  Guard  on 
1  March  1948.  when  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  Captain,  Signal  Corps.  He  served  in 
various  capacities  with  the  National  Guard 
until  6  March  1967.  when  he  resigned  and 
accepted  assignment  to  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

On  18  January  1977  he  was  appointed  the 
Adjutant  General.  State  of  West  Virginia, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  on 
8  February   1979  was  promoted  to  Major 
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General,  in  which  grade  he  has  continued  to 
serve. 

He  holds  the  following  awards  and  decora- 
tions: Army  Meritorious  Service  Medal: 
Purple  Heart:  Army  Commendation  Medal: 
American  Campaign  Medal:  European-Afri- 
can-Middle Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with 
five  Bronze  Service  SUrs:  World  War  II  Vic- 
tory Medal:  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal 
with  Hour  Glass:  West  Virginia  Meritorious 
Service  Medal:  West  Virginia  Emergency 
Service  Medal:  and  the  West  Virginia  SUte 
Service  Medal. 

General  Chllders  was  bom  9  Augiist  1918 
in  Huntington,  where  he  continues  to 
reside.  He  is  married  to  the  former  BUlle 
Paye  Prost.  He  is  active  in  the  business  and 
community  affairs  of  his  hometown.  He  rep- 
resented Cabell  County  in  the  House  of  Del- 
egates in  1975  and  1976. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Genersd  Chllders  leaves  his 
Active  Army  and  National  Guard  ca- 
reers behind  him  as  he  begins  to 
become  Involved  in  community  affairs. 
I  salute  General  Chllders  for  his  dedi- 
cation of  duty  in  the  past,  and  his 
commitment  to  public  service  in  the 
future. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  Mr.  Proxmire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


solutely  and  totally  destructive  of  our 
country  and  its  future  such  a  policy 
could  be.  Think  about  it. 


THE  ULTIMATE  BETRAYAL  OP 
PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  most  unpatriotic  act  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  could  per- 
form? Answer:  Elasy— support  any 
policy  that  would  push  this  country 
closer  to  nuclear  war.  Unpatriotic?  Did 
I  say  unpatriotic?  Yes— that  is  exactly 
what  I  said.  And  here  is  why:  20  years 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  said  that  a  nuclear  war  in- 
volving the  two  superpowers  would  de- 
stroy both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  as  organized  societies. 
Most  experts  would  agree  he  was  right 
20  years  ago.  But  how  about  today? 
Well,  how  could  anyone  who  recog- 
nizes the  immense  buildup  on  both 
sides  in  nuclear  power  in  the  past  20 
years  doubt  that  such  a  consequence 
would  be  even  truer  and  surer  now? 
But  what  does  that  mean?  What 
would  it  mean  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
be  destroyed  as  an  organized  society? 
It  would  mean  of  course  the  end  of 
this  body— the  U.S.  Senate,  the  end  of 
our  cherished  Constitution  with  its 
treasured  bill  of  rights,  the  end  of  our 
courts,  the  end  of  the  rule  of  law.  The 
end  of  what  free  Americans  have 
fought  and  died  for  since  1776.  The  de- 
struction of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  so 
absolutely  devastating  of  our  institu- 
tions as  to  dwarf  the  most  terrible  con- 
ceivable act  of  betrayal  of  our  country. 

The  next  time  we  consider  a  foreign 
policy  or  commitment  that  might, 
however  remote  the  prospect.  lead  to 
nuclear  war,  let  us  remember  how  ab- 


AN  IMPORTANT  REMINDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
George  Clare's  new  book,  "Last  Waltz 
in  Vienna,  "  describes  how  a  Jewish 
family  rose  to  success  in  Austria  and 
then  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the 
Nazi  Holocaust.  Although  the  book 
talks  of  the  whole  family,  it  deals 
mostly  with  the  author's  father.  Ernst 
Klaar.  According  to  Frederic  Morton, 
who  reviewed  the  book  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  E^mst  Klaar's  life  1^  de- 
picted as  one  of  hidden  torment,  as  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  suppress  a 
Jewish  identity  that  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. 

The  reason  that  Ernst  Klaar  needed 
to  deny  his  background  was  simple:  in 
an  antlsemltic  society,  he  had  to  make 
himself  and  others  forget  that  he  was 
Jewish  if  he  were  to  succeed  within 
Austrian  society.  It  was.  however,  a 
futile,  tragic  attempt.  It  ended  with 
the  Nazi  death  camps,  where  Ernst 
Klaar  and  the  millions  of  Jews  who 
had  tried  to  deal  with  an  increasingly 
hostile  Europe  found  themselves 
facing  the  ultimate  rejection:  extermi- 
nation. 

The  value  of  this  book,  "Last  Waltz 
in  Vienna."  is  that  it  illustrates  the 
shameful  epoch  of  history  which  led 
to  the  Holocaust.  This  period  was 
marked  by  national  and  international 
reluctance  to  stem  rising  antisemitism. 
Although  Jews  were  denied  their 
rights,  their  identities,  auid  eventually, 
their  lives,  few  attempted  to  help 
them.  It  took  the  terrifying  slaughter 
of  6  million  Jews  during  World  War  II 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  need  for 
international  safeguards  for  human 
rights. 

One  of  these  safeguards  was  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  de- 
signed to  outlaw  genocide,  to  classify  it 
an  international  crime,  and  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
commit  genocide.  It  seeks  to  protect 
all  peoples  from  the  fate  suffered  by 
the  Jews  during  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Over  80  nations  have  ratified  the 
Convention.  The  United  SUtes,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  industrialized  nation 
which  has  not. 

This  failure  is  shameful.  We  do  not 
lack  reminders  of  how  the  HolocauSk 
came  about.  Enough  books  have  de- 
scribed the  gradual  slide  from  anti- 
semitism to  genocidAl  fury.  By  ratify- 
ing the  Genocids  Convention,  we 
strengthen  the  international  safe- 
guards which  would  prevent  the  Holo- 
caust from  ever  again  occurring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


NEEDED:  A  NET  ASSESSMENT  OP 
U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R.  MILITARY  CA- 
PABILITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
asked  for  information  which  would 
allow  a  true  assessment  of  the  relative 
capabilities  of  the  Armed  Porces  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
is  a  difficult  issue  to  approach.  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  any  bureauc- 
racy to  inflate  its  requirements  and 
deflate  its  resources.  This  serves  a 
budgetary  purpose.  Then  there  is  the 
human  reaction  to  error  on  the  side  of 
caution— to  assume  the  worst  case 
rather  than  be  caught  off  guard  some 
time  later. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the 
vast  majority  of  written  and  electronic 
media  analyses  of  United  SUtes  and 
Soviet  strength  focus  on  our  perceived 
weaknesses  and  their  perceived 
strengths.  When  is  the  last  time.  Mr. 
President,  that  you  heard  a  nightly 
television  broadcast  declaring  that  the 
United  SUtes  had  a  clear  superiority 
over  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  certain  area? 
Perhaps  that  is  not  news.  But  if  they 
have  a  clear  superiority  over  us— then 
it  is  a  dramatic  newsworthy  item. 

What  we  in  the  Congress  so  desper- 
ately need  is  a  net  assessment.  Not  the 
traditional  threat  briefings  but  a  com- 
plete, impartial  analysis  of  United 
SUtes  and  Soviet  capabilities  side  by 
side  with  attention  given  to  geogra- 
phy, leadership,  morale,  training, 
methods  of  attack  and  defense,  strate- 
gic and  tactical  vulnerabilities  on  both 
sides,  reliability  of  allies,  and  all  the 
other  intangibles  along  with  the 
standard  counting  and  hardware  indi- 
ces. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  how  such  a 
presenUtion  would  come  out— wheth- 
er or  not  it  would  reinforce  the  case  of 
the  alarmists  or  the  skeptics.  But  the 
point  is  that  we  should  not  care  which 
side  it  reinforces;  we  should  care  only 
at>out  the  facts. 

And  at  this  point  in  the  great  de- 
fense debate,  we  simply  do  not  have  an 
adequate  base  of  facts  with  which  to 
judge  the  relative  standing  of  the  two 
superpowers. 

I  would  like  to  know  just  how  the 
West  could  exploit  the  geographic  bot- 
tlenecks that  conUin  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  Sovjet  fleet.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  operational  readiness 
rates  of  Soviet  equipment  and  armies. 
I  would  like  to  know  which  character- 
istics of  Soviet  battle  philosophy  could 
be  turned  to  our  advantage  in  war- 
time. 

Recently  in  Forbes  magazine,  a  mili- 
Ury  historian  and  consulUnt  to  the 
Defense  Dopartment.  CIA.  and  Marine 
Corps,  commented  on  a  number  of 
items  appearing  u.  his  new  l>ook.  ""How 
to  Make  War."  I  draw  attention  to  it 
not  only  for  iti;  clear  answers  but  also 
because  it  prov'tdes  a  competent  and 
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professional  critical  rebuttal  of  the  10- 
foot-high  Soviet  soldier  we  so  often 
hear  and  read  about  in  the  daily  press 
and  electronic  media.  The  author 
brings  us  one  step  closer  to  the  net  as- 
sessment that  would  be  so  valuable  to 
the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle interviewing  historian  James  F. 
Dunnigan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thb  Day  Admiral  Rickovkr  Got  Radiatkd 
(By  SubraU  N.  Chakravarty) 
With  a  hostile  press  and  hostile  TV  and  a 
fair  amount  of  egg  on  its  face,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary esUblishment  doesn't  stand  particular- 
ly high  In  public  esteem  these  days.  An 
unfair  assessment,  says  military  historian 
James  F.  Dunnigan.  who  argues  that  in 
both  personnel  and  materiel  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary stands  head  and  shoulders  above  Its 
Soviet  counterparts.  For  those  depressed  by 
the  bungled  U.S.  rescue  mission  In  Iran  or 
the  recent  loss  of  life  among  paratroopers  of 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division  in  the  Mojave 
desert.  Duimlgan  brings  cheerful  word. 

A  mere  '"Spec-4"  during  his  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army  In  Korea  In  the  early  1960s,  New 
York  State-bom  Jim  Dunnigan  In  civilian 
life  has  become  a  recognized  expert  on  mili- 
tary history  and  military  simulation.  Now 
38.  he  founded  Simulations  Publications, 
which  publishes  Strategy  and  Tactics,  a 
magazine  for  war  games  devotees.  Games 
developed  by  Dunnigan  help  train  military 
officers  in  many  nations,  and  he  has  con- 
sulted for  and  lectured  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department,  the  CIA.  the  Marine  Corps  and 
West  Point.  He  has  just  written  a  remarka- 
ble book.  "How  to  Make  War."  which  may 
play  an  important  role  in  the  debate  that  is 
Just  beginning  over  U.S.  defense  policy.  It 
says  the  U.S.  can  take  pride  In  ite  mUitary 
but  should  be  aware  of  serious  weaknesses 
In  its  procurement  policies. 

QuKSTiOH.  Your  book  gives  the  clear  im- 
pression that  Soviet  military  superiority  in 
conventional  arms  is  generally  overestimat- 
ed. 

DuifKiGAM.  Well,  what  is  the  potential 
threat?  What  are  we  defending  against?  Are 
we  defending  against  the  Russians  moving 
into  the  Persian  Gulf?  Well,  there  was  an 
interesting  article  In  International  Security 
Journal  which  pointed  out  that  there  are 
very  few  passes  through  the  Zagros  Moun- 
tains, which  the  Russians  have  to  come 
through.  There  is  no  way  around  them.  And 
if  you  can  block  those  mountains  with  con- 
stant air  power,  they  are  not  going  to  come 
through,  no  matter  how  many  divisions 
they  have  on  the  other  side.  If  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  threat  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviets  really  haven't  got  enough  combat 
power  to  overwhelm  Western  forces  just 
like  that.  Knowledgeable  analysts  say  it's  a 
big  joke  when  the  Pentagon  cries  at>out  180 
to  200  Russian  divisions,  because  many  of 
these  divisions  are  just  piles  of  equipment. 
It's  highly  questionable  that  they  would  get 
those  divisions  combat-ready  In  any  reason- 
able length  of  time.  Or  at  all. 

QuKSTioN.  Compare  that  with  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Dunnigan.  Our  divisions  are  wartime  divi- 
sions. The  standards  our  army  applies  are 
for  going  to  war  tomorrow.  The  Soviets  take 
a  longer  view.  They  have  about  50  divisions 
that  are  in  our  sense,  war-ready.  Thirty  of 
them  are  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rest  are 
facing  China. 


QtTESTiON.  You  made  the  point  in  your 
book  that  the  Russian  divisions  In  Eastern 
Europe  are  primarily  occupation  troops. 

Dunnigan.  Right.  And  you  can't  go  invade 
somebody  else  if  the  cops  have  their  hands 
full  keeping  the  local  bandits  in  line.  And 
when  you  consider  that  the  primary  Soviet 
offensive  forces  are  the  very  ones  that  are 
tied  down  the  most  In  these  police  duties, 
what's  left  to  carry  on  an  attack? 

QiTESTiON.  The  Soviets  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  peacetime  military  buildup  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Do  they  see  themselves 
as  we  see  them— as  a  threat  to  us? 

Dunnigan.  No.  They  are  trying  to  defend 
Mother  Russia  and  they  make  noises  about 
defending  socialism.  What  we  lose  sight  of  is 
that  the  gap  was  so  much  In  our  favor 
twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Russians  had  a  very  real  fear  of  being  Invad- 
ed. Prom  the  Russian  point  of  view,  they  are 
striving  for  parity.  As  they  see  It.  the  build- 
up makes  sense  because  you  can't  defend 
yourself  unless  you  can  present  enough  of  a 
defense  to  deter  or  make  It  seem  too  much 
of  a  gamble  for  the  other  fellow  to  attack 
you.  And  they  have  a  lot  to  be  paranoid 
about.  Look  at  a  map  of  Russia  from  the 
Russian  point  of  view  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  have  real  enemies  on  all  of 
their  borders. 

QiTESTioN.  Are  you  saying  that  the  U.S. 
has  nothing  to  worry  about?  If  they  are  so 
benign,  why  are  the  Russians  sitting  in 
Cuba? 

Dunnigan.  The  Russians  realize  the  best 
way  to  keep  your  enemy  off  balance  is  to 
cause  trouble  where  it  won't  hurt  you  any 
and  will  cause  him  a  lot  of  problems.  They 
will  get  Involved  in  Central  America  or  Cuba 
or  anywhere  they  can  make  some  trouble, 
which  they  do.  And  we  try  and  return  the 
favor. 

QiTKSTioN.  Stm,  the  sheer  quantity  of  Rus- 
sian weapons  has  to  be  of  concern  to  us. 

Dunnigan.  It's  like  having  a  car  with  a 
500- horsepower  motor  and  all  sorts  of  gadg- 
ets on  It  and  all  you  can  really  do  with  it  Is 
drive  to  work.  You've  got  a  lot  of  excess 
power  that  can't  be  used.  In  the  Russian 
army,  as  in  any  army,  you  can  pile  up  a  lot 
of  equipment,  but  if  you  haven't  got  the 
personnel,  if  you  haven't  got  the  units  in 
which  to  use  it,  it's  just  so  much  waste.  The 
only  tanks  and  vehicles  that  mean  anything 
In  the  Soviet  or  any  other  army  are  the  ones 
that  are  actually  held  in  units.  And  even  If 
you  get  Into  a  war  you  still  need  trained  per- 
sonnel to  put  those  weapons  to  use.  The 
Russians  would  have  to  destroy  their  econo- 
my to  do  so  because  they  have  a  labor  short- 
age right  now.  Also,  they  never  throw  any- 
thing away.  They're  still  using  MiG-17s. 
That's  a  19508  airplane.  We're  not  using  F- 
86s  anymore.  They  still  have  T-55  tanks. 
They  are  finally  beginning  to  retire  their 
whiskey  class  submarines,  which  were  based 
on  the  German  Type  XXI  [a  World  War  II 
submarine]  and  weren't  even  as  advanced. 

Question.  How  about  the  ever  increasing 
Russian  quality? 

Dunnigan.  We  do  have  to  worry  more 
about  the  Russian  quality,  but  much  as  the 
Russians  try,  they  will  never  catch  up  with 
us.  Their  industrial  Infrastructure  Is  basical- 
ly derivative.  We  can  put  our  weapons 
against  their  weapons  and  you  still  see  these 
tremendous  [Soviet]  deficiencies. 

Question.  Give  us  some  examples  of  defi- 
ciencies. 

Dunnigan.  Just  recently  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  announced  that  Russian  sailors  in 
their  nuclear  submarines  had  died  of  radi- 
ation sickness.  Now.  this  has  been  going 


around  for  years.  Admiral  Rickover  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  articles  that,  years  ago. 
when  he  was  invited  to  visit  a  Russian  sub- 
marine, they  gave  him  the  tour  and  he  had 
his  American  dosimeter  In  his  pocket.  And 
when  he  got  back  out.  he  noticed  he  had 
taken  more  radiation  than  he  had  In  the 
last  ten  years  of  being  around  American 
boats. 

I  go  Into  details  In  the  book  about  the  dif- 
ferences in  ship  design.  They  don't  give  as 
much  cubage  inside  their  ships.  And  where 
they  sacrifice  It  is  in  access  space,  damage 
control  and  onboard  repair.  So  If  something 
goes  wrong  on  a  Russian  boat  you've  got  to 
wait  until  you  get  back  to  port,  whereas  we 
can  do  most  of  our  repairs  at  sea. 

Also,  the  Russians  are  getting  Into  this 
high-technology  track  that  we've  gotten 
Into,  and  they  are  just  starting  to  pay  the 
price.  As  they  get  more  complex,  they  out- 
strip their  already  lean  maintenance  ability. 
They  had  a  hard  time  maintaining  their 
four-man  tanks— the  T-62s.  Now  they  get  a 
three-man  tank  that  If  more  complicated. 
Their  people  haven't  Instantaneously 
become  much  better  mechanics.  That  equip- 
ment, from  what  I  hear,  is  down  more  fre- 
quently than  the  older  equipment.  And 
when  It's  used  In  combat.  It's  going  to  be 
down  even  more.  For  example,  the  T-72. 
with  the  automatic  loader,  has  no  manual 
backup.  And  you  know  how  delicate  mecha- 
nisms like  that  are. 

QuKSTioN.  How  about  the  quality  of  the 
Russian  troops? 

Dunnigan.  They  are  a  much  poorer  lot 
than  our  troops.  It's  not  that  we  have  supe- 
rior genes  or  something.  It's  simply  the  fact 
that  our  tradition  Is  to  train  more  Intensive- 
ly, to  draw  from  a  richer  talent  pool  because 
we  have  more  education  and  things  like 
that.  Our  economy  isn't  strapped  for  spe- 
cialists as  much  as  the  Russians'.  We  are  ba- 
sically wealthier,  and  that  does  produce  su- 
perior performance.  The  Russians  have  a 
problem  because  even  the  poorest  people 
get  more  exposure  to  gadgets  and  machines 
In  this  country  than  they  do  In  Russia.  The 
Russians,  for  example,  must  spend  much 
more  time  training  their  drivers,  whether  it 
be  for  tanks  or  trucks,  than  we  have  to. 
Most  of  our  guys,  whether  they've  got  a 
driver's  license  or  not.  have  probably  spent 
some  time  behind  the  wheel.  The  Russians 
don't  have  this  advantage. 

Also,  with  all  their  problems  with— how 
should  I  put  it?— user-unfriendly  equipment, 
they  don't  get  the  troops  acclimated  to  it. 
They  have  a  very  niggardly  attitude  toward 
using  their  equipment.  Often  the  equipment 
Is  not  even  used  for  most  of  the  year.  It's 
only  brought  out  for  major  maneuvers.  In 
the  American  military,  even  today,  If  you 
are  on  a  tank  crew  you  can  rest  assured  you 
win  be  working  on  a  tank  all  week  long. 

So,  they  have  a  big  problem  with  both 
morale  and  the  technical  competence  of  the 
troops  because,  by  not  using  the  equipment, 
a  lot  of  the  troops  don't  get  a  chance  to 
become  expert  at  It.  It's  most  noticeable 
with  aircraft.  Their  pilots  don't  fly  nearly  as 
many  hours  as  Westem  pilots  do.  Most  of 
their  aircraft  are  clear-weather  aircraft 
either  by  proclamation  or  de  facto  because, 
although  some  might  have  radar,  they  don't 
function  that  well.  If  the  weather  turns  bad. 
a  large  percentage  of  the  landings  are  crash- 

Also,  their  pilots  are  very  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  ground  control  than  we  are. 
If  you  disrupt  the  ground  control— and  the 
Air  Force  has  plans  to  do  that  If  the  balloon 
goes  up— their  airplanes  are  just  so  many 
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targets  because  they  are  not  trained  to  exer- 
cise initiative  or  given  enough  time  in  the 
air  to  develop  the  sliills  to  use  Initiative. 

Question.  The  troops  may  be  caruion 
fodder,  but  aren't  the  officers  an  elite 
group? 

DuNNiGAK.  Well,  their  officer  corps  is  or- 
ganized a  bit  differently  from  ours.  What  we 
consider  an  officer,  in  the  Soviet  army 
doesn't  begin  until  you  get  to  the  ranlt  of 
major.  For  example,  you  don't  go  to  the  of- 
ficers' club  until  you're  a  major— a  field- 
grade  officer.  All  of  the  officers  from  cap- 
tains to  lieutenants  and  now  warrant  offi- 
cers basically  function  as  NCOs.  They  are 
subject  to  discipline,  for  example.  You  can 
throw  a  junior  officer  into  the  stockade  for 
an  infraction,  and  they  do.  If  they  (junior 
officers]  kiss  enough  ass  and  stay  out  of 
trouble  for  five  or  ten  years,  they  become 
majors.  And  then  they  are  real  officers; 
then  its  an  elite.  Once  you  become  a  major 
or  above  you  are  a  member  of  a  very  privi- 
leged class.  What  they  call  NCOs  are  basi- 
cally conscripts  who  have  been  forced  to 
take  an  extra  year  of  service  and  been  given 
the  privilege  of  exploiting  the  enlisted 
men— which  they  do.  They  shake  them 
down.  They  make  them  perform  personal 
services  for  the  NCOs.  They  are  like  tnist- 
ees  in  a  prison.  And  the  Russians  have  very 
big  morale  problems  t>ecause  of  this. 

QiTKSTiON.  How  does  our  military  stack 
up? 

DuNKiCAK.  The  American  military  is  the 
most  balanced  in  the  world.  The  Russian 
army  Is  80%  ground  pounders.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  land  borders.  Their 
navy  and  air  force  are  really  adjuncts  of 
their  army.  They  simply  are  not  equipped 
for  long-range  adventures.  We  are.  We  have 
this  tremendous  Marine  Corps  that,  by 
itself,  accounts  for  the  major  amphibious 
capability  in  the  world.  We  have  a  navy  that 
is  second  to  none— I  don't  care  what  they 
say.  Our  air  force,  plane  for  plane,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Question.  So.  the  increasing  quality  of 
Russian  weapons  is  not  a  matter  for  con- 
cern? 

DuNNiGAN.  Everything  Is  directly  related 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  operators  of  that 
equipment.  If  the  SovleU  started  letting 
their  pilots  fly  more  frequently  and  more 
independently  of  ground  control.  I'd  start 
getting  worried.  If  they  started  allowing 
their  ground  forces  to  practice  with  and 
wear  out  their  equipment.  Id  start  getting 
worried.  Now,  with  their  navy  I'd  start  to 
worry.  They  are  starting  to  build  ships  very 
similar  to  ours.  Fortunately,  Its  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  their  navy.  The  trend  Is 
incremental  and  the  rate  of  change  is  so 
slow  I  don't  think  we  really  have  to  worry 
about  It  In  our  lifetime. 

Question.  'Vou've  made  us  feel  better 
about  U.S.  military  strength.  Now  tell  us 
what's  wrong  with  our  military. 

DuNwiGAN.  Our  procurement  in  general  Is 
outrageous.  The  problem  is  we  don't  have 
people  in  the  military  who  can  make  intelli- 
gent buying  decUions.  I'm  talking  about  a 
good  purchasing  agent.  Let's  say  we're  talk- 
ing about  a  manufacturing  company.  You've 
got  good  designers,  you've  got  a  market.  But 
your  purchasing  department  is  full  of  a 
bunch  of  dum-dums.  Instead  of  buying  a 
$1.50  control  chip  for  the  gadget,  the  guy 
goes  out  and  buys  a  $10  chip  that  doesn't  do 
half  as  much.  And  that's  literally  what  the 
military  does  in  many  cases.  They  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  developing  a 
Field  Artillery  Direction  and  Control  Com- 
puter [PADAC]  to  control  artillery  fire.  The 


thing  never  worked.  A  hand-held  electronic 
calculator  with  a  special  program  chip  did 
most  of  the  functions  better.  That's  what  I 
call  buying  dumb.  The  wrong  weapons  are 
built,  and  even  when  they  find  out  the 
weapons  are  wrong  they  keep  building  them 
anyway.  That's  what  happened  with  the  P- 
18  fighter,  the  M-1  tank  and  M-2  Infantry 
Combat  Vehicle.  We're  not  the  only  ones  to 
do  that.  The  Russians  developed  the  MIG- 
25  interceptor  to  counter  our  B-70  bomber. 
We  canceled  the  bomber,  but  they  contin- 
ued with  the  MlO-25.  Now  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 

Quxstior.  How  do  we  wind  up  spending  so 
much  on  weapons  systems? 

DuwNiCAN.  We  tend  too  much  toward  a 
committee  approach  liecause  there  Is 
nobody  with  sufficient  stature  to  sajp,  "Oo 
with  this."  It  took  us  20  years  to  get  the  M- 
1  tank.  I  am  sure  they  have  their  debates  in 
the  Israeli  army,  but  somebody  said.  "Build 
the  Merkava  [tank],"  and  bingo!  they  got  It. 
It  didn't  take  them  20  years.  It  took  them 
less  than  2  years.  It's  the  same  with  any 
army  that  has  enough  people  who  can  say. 
"Hey.  look.  I  have  been  there.  This  Is  bull- 
shit!" The  point  Is  that  If  you  can't  settle 
the  debate  It's  going  to  cost  you  a  lot  of 
money. 

Question.  There  has  been  much  criticism 
that  the  U.S.  military  goes  too  far  in  Its  pur- 
suit of  high  technology.  Where  do  you 
stand? 

DuNNiGAN.  I  stand  on  high  leadership  and 
as  much  technology  as  you  can  use.  Which 
in  some  cases  would  be  high  tech.  We  have 
come  up  with  some  high-tech  stuff  that  has 
been  very  useful— the  electronic  warfare, 
some  of  the  avionics.  They  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

For  example,  the  all-weather  aircraft: 
Now.  given  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian antiaircraft  defenses  are  not  that  effec- 
tive In  less-than-clear  weather  conditions,  it 
makes  a  demonstrable  difference  If  you 
have  avionics  that  allow  you  to  fly  through 
the  muck.  Of  course,  those  avionics  can 
come  right  from  the  civilian  sector,  since  we 
land  civilian  aircraft  in  the  worst  possible 
conditions. 

Question.  So.  despite  all  our  problems, 
your  book  shows  that  the  Russians  are 
worse  off. 

DuKifiGAN.  Yeah,  and  they're  getting 
worse  with  their  increasing  emphasis  on 
high  tech.  They  are  suffering  from  It.  which 
is  good  for  us.  I  suppose.  We  should  encour- 
age them  because,  in  almost  any  military 
situation.  It's  not  a  question  of  who  Is 
better;  it's  more  a  question  of  who  is  worse. 

Question.  Are  you  concerned  that  you 
might  be  underestimating  the  Russians' 
power? 

DUNNIGAN.  I  don't  underestimate  the  Rus- 
sians. They  aren't  10  feet  tall.  They  are  5 
feet  6  inches,  but  they  are  armed.  So  they 
are  still  dangerous. 

You  can  easily  see  that  if  we  get  below  a 
certain  threshold,  they  could  be  all  over  us. 
But  there  is  also  a  danger  In  overestimating 
the  threat.  If  people  get  an  unrealistic  view 
of  the  power  of  the  other  side,  that's  what 
can  cause  a  war.  Overestimating  the  threat 
can  cause  you  to  overreact  to  any  move  they 
make.  With  nuclear  weapons,  that  can  be  a 
fatal  overreactlon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  any  other  Senator  on  my 
side  -who  seeks  recognition?  If  not,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
expiration  of  the  leadership  time  at 
this  point,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m., 
with  a  5-minute  limitation  on  each 
Member's  participation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  Senator  who  Is  actively  asking  for 
the  floor,  so  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  "VICAR  OF  BRAY" 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  present  situation  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  provokes  a  major  concern  for 
the  protection  of  the  historic  sailing 
vessel,  the  Vicar  of  Bray  presently  lo- 
cated in  Goose  Green  in  East  Falk- 
land. The  Vicar  of  Bray,  dates  back  to 
the  1849  gold  rush  when  English  sail- 
ors, forced  to  abandon  their  ships, 
became  miners  in  the  gold  country 
east  of  San  Francisco.  Built  in  White- 
haven, E^ngland,  during  the  1840's,  this 
historic  vessel  is  a  British  national 
treasure  and  is  the  sole  remaining  ship 
of  over  1,000  ships  to  sail  to  San  FYan- 
clsco  during  the  gold  rush.  After  sur- 
veying the  Vicar  in  Goose  Green  in 
1979.  the  National  Maritime  Historical 
Society  has  restored  this  classic  ship 
to  be  displayed  at  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreational  Area  in  San 
PYancisco. 

The  city  and  county  of  San  Francis- 
co considers  the  I'tcar  of  Bray  a  valua- 
ble treasure  and  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining artifacts  of  Western  Ameri- 
cana. Due  to  the  present  situation  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Vicar  could  become  a  military 
target  against  the  United  Kingdom. 
Therefore,  grave  concern  for  the 
safety  of  this  archeological  treasure  Is 
rightfully  justified.  Relocating  the 
Vicar  of  Bray  to  a  safe  area  Is  a  neu- 
tral matter  which  should  be  observed. 
I  have  expressed  my  concern  to  both 
the  Argentine  Ambassador  and  the 
British  Ambassador  and  have  request- 
ed that  every  possible  precaution  be 
taken  to  protect  this  priceless  1849 
relic  whUe  transporting  it  to  a  new  lo- 
cation. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  this  ship 
should  be  towed  on  an  LSD  to  Monte- 
video, towed  from  there  through  the 
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Panama  Canal,  and  brought  back  to 
San  Francisco  Bay,  to  become  part  of 
our  maritime  museum. 

Articles  recently  printed  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  "S.F.'s  Precious 
Stake  in  Falkland  Islands,"  adequately 
address  the  historical  situation  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Bray"  and  the  problems  the 
United  States  encounters  in  rescuing 
this  historic  vessel.  Moreover,  I  feel 
the  articles  are  beneficial  and  give  a 
proper  perspective  of  this  delicate  situ- 
ation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  on  the  "Vicar  of  Bray"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Apr.  9, 
1982] 


HiNCKLE's  Journal— Rescuing  the  Vicar 

(By  Warren  Hinckle) 
The   argonaut   ship   Vicar   of   Bray   has 
become  the  pea  underrthe  mattress  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  crisis. 

While  there  was  minister-level  activity  in 
Washington,  London  and  Buenos  Aires  to 
avert  an  impending  Anglo-Argentine  war. 
Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinsteln  said  yesterday  that  they  would 
ask  the  Argentine  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  to  have  his  country  protect  the  only 
surviving  1849  Gold  Rush  ship,  and  possibly 
remove  it  from  the  islands. 

Also  yesterday,  maritime  buffs  on  both 
American  coasts  were  lobbying  the  Argen- 
tine navy  for  safe  passage  out  of  the  Falk- 
lands  for  the  Vicar. 

There  were  Indications  that  Argentina 
was  considering  such  a  gesture.  There  was 
also  opposition  to  the  idea,  from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  the  Vicar's  owner,  the 
National  Maritime  Historical  Society. 

"Its  likely  the  Argentines  may  try  to  use 
the  rescue  of  the  Vicar  to  gain  international 
brownie  points.  I'm  totally  opposed  to  allow- 
ing the  ship  to  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. I'd  rather  see  her  endangered  than 
become  a  political  pawn, "  said  Peter  Stan- 
ford, the  society's  president. 

This  was  a  view  not  universally  held  by 
the  society's  trustees. 

"We  don"',  have  any  stake  in  this  war.  If 
the  Vicar  can  l)e  brought  out  of  the  danger 
zone  Immediately,  I  think  it  should  be 
done, "  said  Karl  Kortum,  the  chief  curator 
of  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum. 
Kortum  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Historical  Society  board. 

Hayakawa  said  that  he  was  notifying  Ar- 
gentina's U.S.  ambassador,  Esteban  Takacs, 
that  his  country  should  take  "every  possible 
precaution"  to  protect  and  hopefully  move 
the  priceless  '49er  relic. 

Mayor  Feinsteln  yesterday  signed  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
informing  the  Argentine  "military  govern- 
ment now  occupying  the  former  British 
colony  that  among  the  possessions  it  has 
siezed  is  a  treasure  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco."  The  mayor  was  "person- 
ally "  contacting  the  Argentine  ambassador 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  getting  the 
fragile  Gold  Rush  ship  to  safety,  said  Tom 
Eastham.  the  mayor's  press  secretary. 

With  the  Royal  Navy  fleet  still  almost  two 
weeks  away  from  the  forlorn  bluff  and  stack 
of  the  treeless  islands,  the  Hon.  Jeffery 
Johnston-Smith,  a  Conservative  MP  from 
East  Grimstead  and  a  former  British  deputy 
secretary  of  defense,  said,  "It  would  be  a 
welcome  duty  to  save  the  Vicar  if  we  can. 


"We've  told  our  navy  not  to  smash  the  old 
l)oat  up  if  there's  a  war. "  he  said. 

Johnston-Smith,  who  is  high  in  the  Con- 
servative Party  seraphim,  said  that  he  pre- 
sumed Britian  would  have  no  objections  if 
the  Argentine  navy  agreed  to  take  the  old 
ship  to  safety  under  a  white  flag. 

The  Vicar  is  hulked  at  the  head  of  the 
Choiseul  Sound,  nailed  to  a  pier  In  Goose 
Green,  a  small  sheep-shearing  settlement  in 
the  mutton-eating,  peat-burning,  sunless  ar- 
chipelago deep  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  plan  for  getting  the  Vicar  out  re- 
quires an  American  maritime  archeological 
team  to  fly  to  Goose  Green  and  ready  the 
ship  for  a  hasty  exit. 

"It  can  be  done,"  said  Parker  E.  Marean 
HI,  a  naval  architect  and  engineer  in  West 
Boothby  Harbor,  Maine.  Marean  surveyed 
the  Vicar  In  a  National  Maritime  Historical 
Society  expedition  In  1979. 

The  necessary  equipment  is  an  LSD  (land- 
ing ship,  dock)— sort  of  an  enlarged  version 
of  World  War  II  landing  barges. 

The  LSD  would  partially  submerge  via 
ballast  tanks,  and  accept  the  still-intact 
hulk  of  the  Vicar,  Marean  said.  It  would 
then  deballast  and  take  the  Vicar  down  the 
sound  Into  the  South  Atlantic  under  a  white 
flag  through  the  expected  British  naval 
blockade,  thence  up  the  coast  of  South 
America  to  the  neutral  port  of  Montevideo, 
where  a  barge  would  bring  the  old  lady 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  San  Francis- 


co. 

Marean  said  the  Vicar  still  has  25  tons  of 
1880  coal  aboard  which  must  be  carefully  re- 
moved to  allow  the  ship  to  float  free,  and 
that  some  patchwork  needs  to  be  done. 

•She's  a  tough  old  lady,"  the  naval  archi- 
tect said. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  15, 

1982] 

S.F.'s  Precious  Stake  In  Palklakd  Islands 

(By  Warren  Hinckle) 

The  Vicar  of  Bray— the  sole  survivor  of 
the  great  fortxine-huntlng  fleet  of  the  1849 
Gold  Rush— today  lies  uneasily  against  a 
jetty  In  a  dog-hole  harbor  In  the  bleak  Falk- 
land Island  settlement  of  Goose  Green,  her 
safe  voyage  home  to  San  Francisco  imper- 
iled by  the  winds  of  war  in  the  far  South  At- 
lantic. 

She  is  141  years  old.  To  San  Francisco,  she 
is  as  Important  as  the  Golden  Spike  and 
Mission  Dolores.  She  was  getting  ready  for 
one  last,  great  grand  entrance  through  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Now.  she  may  be  blown  away  in  an  atavis- 
tic territorial  dispute  over  a  sub-Antarctic 
island  chain. 

The  winds  of  war  were  stirring  San  Fran- 
cisco yesterday.  There  was  Ulk  among  the 
devotees  of  the  Vicar  of  asking  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  go  into  Goose  Green  and  get  it  out 
before  the  fight  starts,  but  there  was  also 
fear  of  red  Upe  delays.  Some  felt  more  im- 
mediate action  would  be  appropriate. 

"For  San  Francisco  finding  the  Vicar  is 
equivalent  to  New  York  City  finding  the 
original  necklace  used  to  buy  Manhattan 
from  the  Indians."  said  Maritime  Museum 
trustee  Scott  Newhall. 

"Hell. "  said  Newhall,  "Maybe  we  should 
mount  our  own  gimboat  and  get  down  there 
and  straighten  this  thing  out." 

"The  Vicar  of  Bray  could  become  a  mili- 
tary target."  said  Nick  Dean,  a  member  of  a 
National  Maritime  Historical  Society  expe- 
dition that  returned  from  the  Palklands  two 
weeks  ago.  "You  can  never  tell  what  the 
Argies  might  do  down  there.  We're  really 
worried." 


The  only  surviving  Gold  Rush  ship  has 
been  rudely  pressed  into  service  since  the 
1920s  as  the  "T"  end  of  a  pier  at  the  head  of 
the  60-mlle-long  ChoUeul  Sound  that  con- 
nects the  sheep-shearing  colony  of  Goose 
Green  to  the  Atlantic 

"I  was  aboard  her  just  two  weeks  ago.  You 
could  feel  her  rise  and  fall."  said  Dean. 

Fears  that  the  largely  intact  but  frail 
Gold  Rush  relic  might  become  a  casualty  of 
a  shooting  war  are  based  on  sporadic  reports 
from  the  besieged  islands  that  the  native 
British  population  might  be  resorting  to 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Argentine  in- 
vasion force. 

"The  pier  with  the  Vicar  attached  is  the 
sole  source  of  supply  for  Goose  Green,"  said 
Dean,  speaking  from  his  home  In  Maine.  "If 
Goose  Green  residents  take  up  the  resist- 
ance, it  would  only  be  logical  for  the  Argen- 
tines to  blow  away  the  pier." 

The  Vicar  is  a  remarkable  old  girl  who  has 
kept  her  shape  through  two  centuries.  In 
her  prime,  she  was  as  pretty  as  the  ship  on 
the  label  of  a  Cutty  Sark  bottle.  She  owes 
her  dowager  condition  to  the  craftsmen  who 
built  her  as  bold  as  a  rose,  and  to  the  natu- 
ral deep  freeze  of  the  Palklands,  which  are 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  South  Pole. 

Yesterday,  in  London,  Frank  Carr.  the 
chairman  of  the  Worid  Ship  Trust,  ex- 
pressed "grave  concern"  for  the  safety  of 
the  famous  old  ship,  which  came  into  Amer- 
ican hands  in  1977  and  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  a  half-dozen  maritime  archelogl- 
cal  expeditions  to  the  Palklands  to  prepare 
it  for  a  final  voyage  through  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  National  Maritime  Museum 
here. 

The  Falkland  Islands  today  are  a  treasure 
trove  of  hulked  19th  century  sailing  ships 
that— timbers  creaking  under  full  canvas  as 
they  attempted  the  difficult  passage  around 
Cape  Horn  to  catch  the  westerlies  that 
would  take  them  to  California— gave  up  the 
fight  and  limped  into  Port  Stanley  for  re- 
pairs. Many  of  them,  like  the  Vicar.  sUyed 
on  the  beach  for  a  century  or  better,  pre- 
served from  decay  by  the  sub- Antarctic  tem- 
peratures. 

"I'm  terribly  afraid  the  Argies  might  clear 
out  the  old  hulks  beached  in  the  Palklands 
and  make  a  fortified  place."  Carr  said.  "The 
Argies  have,  unfortunately,  never  expressed 
too  much  Interest  in  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric ships,  you  know. " 

It  became  evident  during  a  day  of  conver- 
sations yesterday  with  recent  visitors  to  the 
distant  archipelago  that  everybody  in  the 
Palklands  calls  the  Argentinians  the 
"Argies."  It  is  not  particularly  a  term  of  en- 
dearment. 

Also  pacing  the  floor  yesterday  over  the 
Vicar's  precarious  wartime  situation  was 
Karl  Kortum,  the  Chief  curator  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum  here.  Korum,  an 
internationally  respected  authority  on  the 
restoration  of  classic  ships,  discovered  the 
sole  surviving  Gold  Rush  brig  in  Goose 
Green  in  1966,  and  he  has  been  working 
overtime  since  to  bring  the  Vicar  to  a  final 
berth  in  the  museum.  The  National  Park 
Service  stamped  its  seal  of  approval  on  his 
plan  in  1979,  calling  the  Vicar  "one  of  the 
most  Important  artifacts  of  Western  Ameri- 

c&nsu" 

■"San  Francisco  has  a  real  stake  in  this 
battle  in  the  Palklands,"  Kortum  said. 

There  are  echoes  here  of  the  World  War 
11  controversy  over  the  destruction  of 
Monte  Casslno.  the  mountaintop  monastery 
in  Italy  with  a  priceless  collection  of  monks' 
scribble  from  the  Middle  Ages.  German 
troops  has  occupied  it  and  the  Americans 
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were  going  to  blow  them  away  when  the 
Vatican  appealed  to  both  sides  to  spare  the 
monastery.  The  monastery  got  blown  away. 
"We  cant  let  the  Vicar  of  Bray  become  a 
casualty  of  war,"  San  Francisco  Supervisor 
Quentln  Kopp  said  yesterday.  Kopp  said  he 
was  drafting  am  emergency  resolution  to  be 
introduced  at  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
meeting  today  to  put  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  and  Argentine  I»resldent 
General  Leopoldo  Galtleri  on  notice  that 
they  dare  not  harm  a  splinter  of  the 
beached  Gold  Rush  vessel. 

Kopp  said  that  he  was  going  to  request 
the  State  Department  to  ask  the  American 
ambassador  to  Argentina  to  urgently  inform 
the  military  government  that  they  have 
seized,  along  with  the  barren  Palklands,  a 
San  Francisco  treasure. 

The  Vicars  history  dates  back  to  when 
San  Francisco  was  a  Port  of  Gold  and  the 
city  was  described  as  a  Venice  of  pine  wood 
because  of  the  hundreds  of  abandoned  ships 
stUled  in  the  bay.  their  sailors  turned  in- 
stant miners  leaving  a  forest  of  sad  masts 
behind  them.  Of  the  777  ships  that  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  in  1849.  the  Vicar  Is  the 
only  one  to  survive  the  rigors  of  time. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray  was  launched  in  1841  in 
Whitehaven,  England,  and  named  playfully 
for  an  ecclesiastical  trimmer  who  became 
Catholic  and  Protestant  in  succession  as  the 
higher  allegiances  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England  shifted.  The  ships  story  is  of 
the  tradition  of  going  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  doing  business  in  great  waters. 
The  most  urgent  business  in  the  world  in 
1949  was  the  Gold  Rush. 

When  the  121-foot  bark  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  November  of  1849,  San  Francis- 
co was  a  tent  city  looked  down  upon  by 
stained  sand  hills.  Alcatraz  was  a  whlte- 
cliffed  Island  of  pelicans.  The  bay  was  a 
tangle  of  abandoned  ships,  and  it  stank  with 
the  rot  of  forgotten  cargoes.  The  only  green 
In  the  whole  town  was  a  cloth  on  the 
gaming  tables. 

The  ships  that  lost  their  compasses  to  the 
pull  of  gold  came  off  the  China  trade,  the 
Cape  trade,  the  East  Indian  trade.  Their 
skippers  could  not  raise  men  to  sail  them 
and  they  became  the  spoor  of  the  new  city. 
iised  as  floating  warehouses,  cannibalized 
for  timber,  or  dragged  ashore  and  turned 
Into  saloons  and  hotels.  Many  of  the  Vicar's 
sister  ships  still  He  beneath  the  financial 
district,  buried  with  their  copper-clad  hulls. 

Out  of  the  mudhole  that  was  Gold  Rush 
San  Francisco  grew  a  lotus-city  unique  to 
the  United  States,  a  town  on  the  other  end 
of  the  world  from  civilization  as  It  was 
known  that  had  more  newspapers  than 
London,  drank  more  champagne  than  New 
York  and  more  coffee  than  Boston,  and  at- 
tracted writers  of  the  stripe  of  Mark  Twain, 
Joaquin  Miller  and  Bret  Harte. 

The  Vicar  was  one  of  the  few  ships  that 
got  out  of  port  during  the  Gold  Rush;  only 
six  crewmen  skipped,  a  record  for  the  time. 
It  continued  to  commute  around  the  Falk- 
lands,  from  London  to  the  New  West,  sailing 
the  Cape  trade.  The  last  known  reference  to 
the  Vicar  is  a  simple  entry  in  the  1880 
Lloyds  register  that  says  "Hulked"  in  Port 
Stanley,  the  capital  of  the  Falklands. 

Marine  restoration  experts  who  have  sur- 
veyed the  Vicar— Kortum  says  that  remark- 
ably 85  percent  of  the  original  ship  is  intact, 
minus  only  the  deck  planking  and  masts  and 
some  cabin  woodwork— say  that  refitting  it 
for  a  drydock  voyage  to  San  Francisco  is  a 
very  workable  proposition. 

Funds  were  being  sought  for  this  purpose 
before  the  fight  started  in  the  Falklands. 


Now,  Kortum  hopes  for  the  best  and  fears 
the  worst. 

"We  may  be  In  for  a  real  waterfront  scrap 
down  there,"  he  said.  "And  the  Vicar  is  an 
old  lady." 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa)  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  controversy 
involving  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  is  a 
very  forceful  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  the  Falltland  Islands,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  20,  19821 
Why  Argentina  is  Wrong 

Secretary  of  State  Hlag's  return  to  Wash- 
ington suggests  he  did  not  receive  from  the 
Argentines  an  offer  he  though  worth  con- 
veying in  person  to  the  British.  This  is  too 
bad;  but  there  are  worse  things  than  giving 
it  your  best  shot.  One  worse  thing  would 
have  l)een  to  try  to  peddle  to  the  British  an 
Argentine  position  that  was  unprincipled 
and  nonnegotiable.  That  seems  to  be  what 
the  generals  in  Buenos  Aires  had  in  mind 
for  Mr.  Haig  to  do.  Argentina  has  insisted 
throughout  on  having  its  sovereignty  over 
the  "Malvlnas"  recognized  all  around  at 
once.  The  secretary's  consistent  view  has 
been  that  the  sovereignty  issue  should  be 
put  off  for  negotiation  later. 

There  is  the  heart  of  it.  From  the  start  of 
the  Falklands  affair  there  has  been  only 
one  substantive  issue:  the  attitude  one 
should  take  toward  the  Argentine  effort  to 
assert  sovereignty  over  disputed  territory  by 
force.  True,  many  nations  have  acquired 
their  territory  in  the  past  this  way.  but 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  clearly 
decided  after  World  War  II  not  to  condone 
that  method  any  more.  To  indulge  Argen- 
tine aggression  in  the  Falklands  would  be  to 
trample  what  is  not  leas  than  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  contemporary  world 
order.  It  would,  moreover,  have  immediate 
and  potentially  vast  practical  consequences. 
Israel,  for  instance,  may  be  contemplating 
asserting  its  sovereignty  in  the  West  Bank. 
Syria  in  parts  of  Lebanon.  Turkey  in  North- 
em  Cyprus  and  so  forth.  Such  countries 
must  be  keenly  watching  whether  Argentina 
gets  away  with  its  grab. 

Fortunately,  the  argument  of  principle  co- 
incides with  the  argument  of  friendship. 
The  United  States,  and  not  Just  this  admin- 
istration, is  as  close  to  Mrs.  Thatcher's  Brit- 
ain as  it  is  to  any  nation  anywhere.  There  is 
no  similar  closeness  to  Gen.  Galtieri's  Ar- 
gentina, even  after  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's geopolitical  fancy  is  factored  in. 

During  the  Halg  mediation,  there  was 
good  reason  for  the  United  SUtes  to  swal- 
low criticism  (from  both  the  Argentines  and 
the  British)  and  to  work  for  the  best  possi- 
ble diplomatic  access  to  both  sides.  But  if 
Argentina  has  now  made  further  American 
mediation  pointless,  then  the  administra- 
tion will  be  free  to  take  a  position  arising  in 
the  first  instance  from  alliance  consider- 
ations. It  is  not  every  day  that  this  country 
gets  to  support  both  a  principle  and  a 
friend. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
editors  of  the  Washington  Post  make 


the  point  that  it  is  the  violence,  the 
forcible  violence,  which  has  character- 
ized the  occupation  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands by  the  military  forces  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  which  is  reprehensi- 
ble. 

I  l)elieve  this  is  emerging  as  the  cen- 
tral and  repugnant  aspect  of  this 
whole  affair.  I  believe  that  is  what  his- 
tory will  condemn  as  we  review  this 
unhappy  chapter. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  (Marilyn  Courtot)  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  TO 
NICHOLAS  F.  BRADY,  SENATOR 
FROM  NEW  JERSEY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  certificate 
of  appointment  of  Nicholas  F.  Bradt 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed 
on  file  and  the  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment will  be  deemed  to  have  been 
read. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  is  as 
follows: 

CXRTiriCATE  OP  APPOINTlfKNT 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  I.  Tliomas  H.  Kean.  the  Gov- 
ernor of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Nich- 
olas F.  Brady  a  Senator  from  said  State,  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Harrison  A. 
Williains,  is  filled  by  election  as  provided  by 
law. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Thomas  H.  Kean,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Trenton  this  12th  day  of  April.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 

By  the  Governor: 

Thomas  H.  Kean, 

Governor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator-designate will  present  himself  at 
the  desk  the  Chair  will  administer  the 
oath  of  office  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  Brady  of  New  Jersey,  escorted 
by  Mr.  Bradley,  of  New  Jersey,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  Oath  Book. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:12  a.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 


Stennls 
Stevens 
Symms 


Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 


Warner 
Welcker 
Zorlnsky 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  state  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  a  resolution  providing  for  television 
and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

Howard  Baker,  Jake  Gam.  Warren  B. 
Rudman.  Arlen  Specter.  Steven 
Symms.  James  A.  McClure.  William 
Roth.  Slade  Gorton.  Charles  Percy. 
Mark  Andrews.  Thad  Cochran.  Orrin 
G.  Hatch.  Lowell  Welcker.  John  Heinz. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  and  John  H. 
Chafee. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


[Quorum  No.  30  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Brady 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cliafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
DeConclni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 


Eagleton 

East 

Exon 

Pord 

Oam 

Oienn 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddles  ton 

Humptirey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepeen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 


Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

RIegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltf 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  providing  for  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  81  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  Res. 
20,  a  resolution  providing  for  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
Howard   Baker.   Steven   Symms.   Slade 
Gorton,    Charles    H.    Percy.    William 
Roth,     Thad     Cochran,     James     A. 
McClure,  Lowell  Welcker.  Mark  An- 
drews, Warren  B.  Rudman,  S.  I.  Haya- 
kawa, Harrison  Schmitt.  Dan  Quayle, 
Strom  Thurmond,  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
thias, Ted  Stevens.  Jake  Gam,   and 
Arlen  Specter. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Brady 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

DeConclni 

Gam 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 
Domenlcl 


Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Henin 

Heinz 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

Mathias 

McClure 

Melcher 

MetxenlMum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

NAYS— 51 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Exon 

Pord 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

NOT  VOTING-2 

Tsongas 


Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Welcker 


Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

Nunn 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

RIegle 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

SUfford 

Stennls 

Tower 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


Danforth 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  there  are  47  yeas  and  51 
nays.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
not  agreed  to. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1244 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Randolph  the 
names  of  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga, Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr.  Stennis 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  1244.) 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1244.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  the  pend- 
ing amendment  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  of  course,  to  stay  on 
Senate  Resolution  20.  which  is  the  un- 
finished business.  I  would  expect  some 
time  this  afternoon  to  have  a  vote  on 
or  in  relation  to  the  Randolph  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  ask  for  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  estimate,  if  it 
suits  the  managers  of  the  debate  or 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  that 
we  set  a  target  of  3:30  p.m.  to  vote  on 
the  Randolph  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  will  be 
agreeable  with  me.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
dicated earlier  that  I  hoped  as  well  to 
gain  unanimous  consent  to  double 
track  to  take  up  the  criminal  code  bill 
or  the  nuclear  waste  bill.  It  does  not 
appear  that  I  can  gain  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  do  so.  Therefore. 
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unless  we  can  make  other  arrange- 
ments the  Senate  will  continue  with 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  for  the  remainder  of  this  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  would  encourage 
Members  to  proceed  with  the  debate 
on  this  measure  and  to  anticipate  a 
vote,  although  it  has  not  been  ordered, 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  Randolph 
amendment  at  approximately  3:30  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOLOCAUST  DAY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  6 
short  years  of  World  War  II.  Hitler's 
followers  slaughtered  6  million  Jews— 
one-third  cf  the  world's  Jewish  popu- 
lation—in the  Holocaust.  This  world 
tragedy  has  blighted  and  scarred  hu- 
manity in  such  a  way  as  no  other 
event  in  hiunan  history. 

Israel's  Knesset  established  Yam 
Hashoa.  Holocaust  Day.  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Jewish  dead.  The  anniversary 
corresponds  to  the  day  in  which  Allied 
troops  lit)erated  the  first  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp.  Buchenwald,  where 
56.000  prisoners,  most  of  them  Jewish, 
perished. 

Although  the  Nazis  systematically 
sought  to  destroy  the  Jewish  people, 
even  the  most  barbaric  of  regimes 
could  not  destroy  the  Jewish  culture 
and  tradition.  Those  who  died,  died 
fighting.  Fighting  against  tyranny. 
Fighting  for  convictions.  Fighting  for 
their  heritage.  The  6  million  who  died, 
died  fighting  so  that  their  children 
and  grandchildren— the  rest  of  man- 
kind—could live  freely  and  without 
fear. 

The  Holocaust  memorial  today  com- 
pels the  world  to  remember  its  history. 
The  world  cannot  allow  Itself  to  be 
paralyzed  by  the  pain  and  anguish  of 
the  past.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to 
Insuring  that  human  progress  will  not 
allow  humanity  to  repeat  history's 
tragedies. 

Elie  Wlesel.  Holocaust  survivor, 
prominent  author,  and  most  recently 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Coun- 
cil, has  committed  his  life  to  avoiding 
history's  tragic  repetition.  Mr.  Wlesel 
suggests  that  the  only  way  to  avert  an- 
other Holocaust  is  to  listen  to  the 
past.  Following  his  visit  to  Auschwitz 
and  other  Nazi  death  camps,  Mr. 
Wlesel  wrote  In  an  acclaimed  New 
York  Times  Magazine  article  entitled 
•Pilgrimage  to  the  Country  of  Night": 


How  many  candles  must  one  light  for 
mankind?  So  as  not  to  betray  ourselves  by 
betraying  the  dead,  we  can  only  open  our- 
selves to  their  silenced  memories. 

And  listen. 

Today  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  set 
aside  a  few  moments  to  listen  to  the  si- 
lenced memories  of  those  millions  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Holocaust  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  insuring  that 
such  a  tragedy  never  again  scars  the 
course  of  human  progress. 

Earlier  today,  in  a  very  beautiful  and 
moving  ceremony  In  the  White  House, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend. 
President  Reagan  and  Elie  Wlesel 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  6  million  who  died  In  the*  Holo- 
caust. Before  that,  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  there  was  another  el- 
oquent ceremony  commemorating  the 
Holocaust. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  tribute  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  White  House  of  the  United 
States  for  this  most  important  remem- 
brance. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
under  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  controlled  time. 


THE  BUDGET  STALEMATE 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
disputes  the  urgency  of  the  task  which 
confronts  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  reach  an  agreement  which  will 
end  the  budget  stalemate.  There  is  no 
more  important  task  than  forging  an 
agreement  which  will  bring  down  the 
deficits  in  order  to  lower  Interest  rates 
and  bring  about  economic  recovery. 

A  continuation  of  the  stalemate  can 
only  result  in  the  kind  of  uncertainty 
and  Insecurity  which  undermines  eco- 
nomic confidence. 

While  we  work  together  to  forge  a 
budget  package.  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  lose  sight  of  an  extremely  impor- 
tant part  of  the  economic  picture— the 
need  for  a  sound  energy  policy. 

A  few  years  ago.  it  was  impossible  to 
ignore  the  energy  problem.  Prices 
were  increasing  at  an  explosive  level 
driving  up  Inflation.  Wasteful  con- 
sumption contributed  to  such  a  high 
level  of  demand  that  about  half  of  our 
crude  oil  needs  had  to  be  met  by  im- 
ports. Our  balance  of  payments  was 
upset.  Our  national  security  was 
threatened  by  overdependence  on  un- 
stable sources  of  oil  supplies. 

Now.  it  is  all  too  easy  to  fall  back 
into  our  old  ways.  A  slowdown  in  the 


international  and  American  economies 
has  reduced  the  demand  for  oil.  De- 
control of  oil  prices  and  the  partial  de- 
control of  natural  gas  stimulated 
record  Increases  in  domestic  explora- 
tion in  the  last  2  years.  Import  levels 
of  approximately  3  million  barrels  per 
day  of  oil  amount  to  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  dally  consumption.  This 
temporary  oil  glut  may  encourage 
Americans  to  go  back  to  their  old 
wasteful  ways  and  may  well  discourage 
domestic  production  of  energy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  before  seri- 
ous mistakes  In  energy  policy  are 
made.  Reductions  in  oil  prices  and  un- 
certainty about  the  future  have  al- 
ready caused  a  sharp  drop  in  plaimed 
domestic  exploration  and  development 
activity.  Mobil,  for  example,  had  fore- 
cast a  $5.9  billion  1982  budget  but  has 
cut  the  figure  to  $4.1  billion. 

In  response  to  the  production  com- 
pany cutbacks,  the  secondary  indus- 
tries are  also  having  to  make  similar 
reductions.  Recently  Armco.  Inc..  an- 
nounced that  it  would  defer  a  $671 
million  expansion  for  its  facilities  that 
produce  pipe  for  the  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing Industry. 

Every  day.  more  reports  reach  me  of 
stacked  rigs  and  cutbacks  in  the  serv- 
ice industries.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  most  of  our  colleagues  would  be 
shocked  if  they  stopped  to  consider 
what  is  happening  In  the  domestic  in- 
dustry right  now.  By  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1981.  the  national  rig  count 
had  peaked  at  4.530.  Since  then  it  has 
dropped  in  less  than  4  months  to 
3.509.  a  dramctlc  decline  of  22  V4  per- 
cent. 

The  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources  has  been  stopped  in  Its 
tracks.  Tenneco.  Inc.,  and  Occidental 
Petroleum  announced  that  they  would 
table  a  plan  to  extract  kerogen  from 
Colorado  shale  deposits.  Exxon  Corp. 
announced  in  February  that  It  would 
not.  for  now  at  least,  proceed  with 
plans  to  turn  east  Texas  lignite  into 
natural  gas. 

Solar,  geothermal,  and  other  energy 
source  developments  seem  to  be  weak- 
ening as  the  price  of  oil  declines. 

If  domestic  energy  activity  Is  allowed 
to  decline  further,  it  will  be  harder 
and  harder  to  bring  it  back.  It  Is  not  as 
easy  as  turning  a  ,water  hydrant  off 
and  on.  The  Industry  cannot  quickly 
be  revitalized  if  Investment  dollars, 
equipment,  and  skilled  labor  are  di- 
verted elsewhere. 

If  we  drift  back  into  these  old  habits 
we  will  soon  find  ourselves  in  trouble 
again  as  the  economy  begins  to  recov- 
er. Demand  will  rise.  With  domestic 
production  down  and  conservation 
slackened,  once  again  there  will  be 
shortages,  higher  prices,  and  more  Im- 
ports of  oil. 

As  we  debate  the  budget,  we  must 
keep  these  facts  In  mind.  It  is  my  hope 
that  as  the  budget  discussions  contin- 
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ue.  a  proposal  made  by  the  administra- 
tion in  its  original  budget  will  be 
dropped.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  existing  corporate 
add-on  minimum  tax  and  create  a  new 
alternative  corporate  minimum  tax. 
The  proposed  tax  would  be  15  percent 
on  a  base  composed  of  taxable  Income 
with  the  addition  of  14  preference 
Items  including  intangible  drilling 
costs.  No  tax  credits  would  be  allowed 
against  the  new  tax.  Oil  and  gas 
income  offsets  or  deductions  for  net 
operating  losses  would  not  be  allowed. 
It  is  rumored  that  active  consideration 
is  being  given  to  extending  this  pro- 
posal to  individuals  as  well  as  to  corpo- 
rations. 

In  combination  with  the  accelerated- 
cost-recovery  system  of  depreciation, 
this  proposed  tax  would  make  Invest- 
ments in  oil  and  gas  drilling  much  less 
advantageous  than  other  kinds  of  In- 
vestments. 

The  Resources  Analysis  and  Man- 
agement Group  of  Oklahoma  City  has 
just  completed  a  study  of  the  Impact 
of  this  provision  on  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Dr.  William  Talley  of 
RAM.  a  member  of  my  Council  of 
Energy  Advisers  when  I  served  as  Gov- 
ernor, has  provided  me  with  an  outline 
of  some  of  the  findings. 

In  Oklahoma  alone.  RAM  estimates 
a  reduction  in  drilling  expenditures  of 
$760  million  per  year  if  the  tax  is 
adopted,  including  a  reduction  of  wells 
drilled  of  1.636  and  an  annual  reduc- 
tion of  8  million  feet  In  drilling. 

It  Is  estimated  that  it  would  reduce 
crude  oil  production  in  Oklahoma  by 
23,400  barrels  of  crude  oil  production 
per  day  and  233  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas. 

Applying  the  multiplier  factor.  RAM 
estimates  that  the  gross  State  product 
could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  $2.6 
billion  and  that  with  a  ratio  of  50  Jobs 
per  $1  million  in  GNP.  a  reduction  of 
132.400  jobs  could  result. 

Since  about  20  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent nationwide  drilling  activity  occurs 
in  Oklahoma,  the  potential  national 
impact  of  this  tax  proposal  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  Oklahoma 
figures  by  five.  Drilling  expenditures 
nationally  could  be  expected  to  drop 
by  $3.8  billion  with  the  resulting  loss 
In  jobs  In  excess  of  500.000  nationally 
and  much  larger  drops  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

It  is  estimated  that  outside  Investors 
account  for  20  i>ercent  of  total  drilling 
investment  and  that  that  amount 
would  be  cut  by  50  percent  by  this  tax. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  oil  and  gas  drilling  in 
Oklahoma  would  be  taxed.  Independ- 
ent producers  could  not  reduce  their 
rate  of  tax  through  the  use  of  foreign 
tax  credits.  We  would  once  again  be 
placing  the  greatest  burden  on  domes- 
tic production  and  encouraging  the 
marginal  barrel  to  be  produced  over- 
seas. 


Let  us  hope  that  for  once  we  will 
learn  from  the  past.  Because  of  the 
general  energy  picture,  further  energy 
taxes  are  probably  unwise,  however.  If 
additional  revenues  are  to  be  extracted 
from  the  energy  sector,  it  makes  far 
more  sense  to  consider  an  import  fee 
on  foreign  crude  oil  as  a  lesser  evil. 
While  there  would  be  problems  in 
terms  of  fairness  to  refiners  and  pro- 
tection against  a  flood  of  imported  re- 
fined products,  at  least  it  would  not 
put  the  greatest  burden  on  domestic 
production.  There  are  many  problems 
with  an  Import  fee,  but  it  would  to 
some  degree,  stabilize  domestic  oil 
prices  and  encourage  conservation, 
here  at  home. 

It  is  always  easy,  particularly  for 
those  in  areas  of  the  Nation  where  oil 
and  gas  are  not  produced,  to  advocate 
taxing  that  production  when  faced 
with  a  budgetary  problem.  It  Is  always 
easier  to  vote  to  tax  someone  else's 
constituents  Instead  of  your  own.  In 
the  long  run  limiting  the  ability  to 
charge  off  drilling  costs  will  only  slow 
down  domestic  drilling  and  once  again 
dash  our  hopes  for  energy  independ- 
ence. Let  us  hope  that  those  who  are 
working  on  the  budget  package  will 
look  out  for  the  long  range  national 
interest. 


AMBASSADOR  KAMPELMAN  EX- 
PRESSES CONCERN  OVER  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  head  of  our  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe,  Ambassador  Max  Kampel- 
man,  spoke  to  that  body  in  response  to 
remarks  made  by  the  Soviet  delegation 
on  the  subject  of  "Imperialism,"  by 
which  term  the  Soviets  mean  some- 
thing done  often  by  others  but  never 
by  themselves. 

Ambassador  Kampelman  helpfully 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  concern 
over  "Imperialism"  might  be  better  di- 
rected to  a  situation  close  to  home. 
Specifically,  he  referred  to  the  plight 
of  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Estonia.  These  states  were 
forcibly  armexed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940  and  today  continue  to  be  ruled 
as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination. 

The  Americtin  people,  particularly 
those  of  Baltic  descent,  deplore  the 
subjugation  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
and  continue  to  share  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  for  freedom  and  independence 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  For  this  reason  I 
have  been  pleased  to  cosponsor  a  joint 
resolution  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  Baltic 
States  and  which  designates  June  14. 
the  anniversary  of  the  mass  deporta- 
tion of  Baltic  peoples  from  their 
homelands  in  1941,  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day." 


Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  Am- 
bassador Kampelman's  remarks  to  the 
Senate's  attention  and  to  emphasize 
American  concern  over  the  Baltic  situ- 
ation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ambassador  Kampelman's  Remarks  Before 
Plenary  ok  March  3,  1982 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday,  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  spoke  of  "Imperialism."  It 
is  not  my  purpose  today  to  engage  in  a  fruit- 
less discussion  of  Marxist  ideology.  Think- 
ing of  his  comments,  however.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  he  spoke  on  our  last  work- 
ing day  In  February;  and  that  during  the 
month  of  February,  Estonians  and  Lithuani- 
ans throughout  the  world  were  marking 
their  countries'  declarations  of  independ- 
ence. 

The  Baltic  states  of  Latvia.  Lithuania  and 
Estonia  understand  the  meaning  of  imperi- 
alism and  the  loss  of  liberties  that  follow  it. 
Between  1918  and  1939.  these  three  Baltic 
states  were  proud  members  of  the  world's 
community  of  free  nations.  In  1940.  consist- 
ent with  the  earlier  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact,  these  nations  were  forcibly  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  SUtes  con- 
demned that  annexation  then,  and  we  reaf- 
firm our  opposition  to  it  now.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  states  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
selfdetermlnation  requires  no  less. 

Lenin,  in  his  first  decree  to  the  second  all- 
Russia  Congress  of  Soviets,  known  in  the 
communist  world  as  the  "I>ecree  of  Peace." 
said  on  the  first  day  that  he  took  power: 

"If  any  people  is  held  by  force  in  defiance 
of  its  expressed  wish  ...  is  not  given  the 
right  of  decision,  free  from  every  duress,  by 
free  elections,  without  the  presence  of  those 
armed  forces  of  the  incorporating  sUte  or 
any  more  powerful  state,  of  what  form  of 
national  existence  it  wishes  to 
have  .  .  .  then  the  incorporation  of  such  a 
state  should  be  called  annexation,  an  act  of 
seizure  and  force." 

We  have  here  indeed  an  act  of  "annex- 
ation," an  "act  of  seizure  and  force"  against 
the  Baltic  states. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
calls  itself  a  "socialist"  state  and  that  by 
definition,  Its  underscored  definition,  it  can 
never  be  guilty  of  imperialism,  regardless  of 
what  it  may  do.  There  is  an  American 
saying:  "If  it  walks  like  a  duck,  talks  like  a 
duck  and  looks  like  a  duck— it's  a  duck." 
Some  may  wish  to  call  the  duck  a  goose,  or  a 
chicken,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  it  is  still  a  duck. 
The  acts  of  aggression  against  the  three 
Baltic  states  were  acts  of  imperialism. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities that  those  nations  of  the  world 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  own  histories, 
have  experimented  with  imperialism  have 
learned  that  there  are  decided  limits  to  im- 
perial attainments.  Those  that  have  aban- 
doned the  imperial  mode  have  found  relief 
from  its  burdens,  not  regret  at  their  loss. 
Universal  opinion  today  rejects  the  right  of 
any  power  to  conquer  and  subjugate  other 
peoples.  Furthermore,  former  imperial 
powers  have  learned  that  they  gain  little 
from  their  efforts.  I  suggest  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  now  finding  that  its  imperial  objec- 
tives,    its     dangerous     adventurism     have 
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proven  to  be  and  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely expensive,  an  unnecessary  burden. 

The  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  will  have  renewed 
meaning  and  strength  for  all  of  us  when 
that  lesson  is  finally  learned  and  acted 
upon. 


ANTI-CATHOUC  DISCRIMINA 

TION  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
travel  through  Pennsylvania,  attend- 
ing meetings  and  trying  to  learn  more 
about  the  concerns  of  my  consitutents. 
I  periodically  hear  thoughts  about  the 
difficult  situation  In  Northern  Ireland. 
At  one  of  my  town  meetings  I  was 
given  a  study  entitled  "Anti-Catholic 
Discrimination  in  Manufacturing  In- 
dustry in  Northern  Ireland— The 
American  Dimension?"  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  questions  raised  In 
this  document  and  so  I  requested  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to  un- 
dertake a  study  regarding  this  serious 
issue.  Their  product  will,  I  hope,  shed 
some  light  on  the  continuing  debate 
on  the  matter  of  anti-Catholic  discrim- 
ination in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
points  made  by  the  studies  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  historic  discrimination  against 
Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  has  ex- 
isted, leading  to  higher  unemployment 
sunong  Catholics  than  among  Protes- 
tants. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  resolute 
and  partially  successful  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government's 
Pair  Employment  Agency  for  North - 
em  Ireland  to  promote  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  religious  discrimination. 

Third,  although  in  the  past  some 
American  corporations  have  had 
dismal  records  on  employment  of 
Catholics,  the  Pair  Einployment 
Agency  is  satisfied  that  no  American 
corporations  presently  discriminate 
against  Catholics.  The  Agency  has  not 
hesitated  to  denounce  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  corporations  In  the 
past. 

Fourth,  imemployment  among 
Catholics  has  been  aggravated  by  fac- 
tors not  directly  under  the  control  of 
American  firms,  such  as  the  lower  edu- 
cation level  among  Catholics— result 
of  a  different  Itind  of  discrimination— 
the  greater  affluence  and  safety  which 
attracts  industry  to  Protestant  areas, 
and  the  high  level  of  general  unem- 
ployment in  Ulster. 

Fifth,  even  if  one  could  make  a 
prima  facie  case  of  discrimination 
against  American  corporations  in 
Northern  Ireland  under  U.S.  law— title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964- 
this  law  does  not  presently  apply  to 
corporations  overseas.  There  is  prece- 
dent, however,  for  a  possible  future  de- 
cision of  Congress  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  American  busi- 
nesses abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  CRS  study  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Political    and    Economic    Considerations 

ArrxcTiNc     Employment     Practices     in 

Northern  Ireland  ' 

Northern  Ireland  was  created  in  1922  to 
accommodate  the  objections  of  the  basically 
Protestant  (x>pulation  to  the  Independence 
of  Catholic-dominated  southern  Ireland 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  Gov 
emment  intended  that  the  partition  be  tem- 
porary: but.  World  War  II  (a  war  in  which 
Ireland  remained  neutral,  while  North 
em  Ireland  became  an  important  base  for 
Allied  troops  and  shipa)  further  divided  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  two  parts  of  Ire- 
land. After  the  war,  the  Republic  of  Jreland 
was  proclaimed  In  the  south,  and  the  six 
northern  counties— which  now  comprise  the 
province  of  Ulster— won  a  guarantee  from 
the  British  government  to  keep  their  consti- 
tutional relationship  with  Britain  so  long  as 
a  majority  of  their  citizens  desired  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ulater  has  been  under  direct  rule  from 
Britain  since  March  1972,  when  the  local 
Stormont  government  asked  the  British 
government  to  Intervene  to  restore  order  in 
the  violence-ridden  province.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  under  direct  rule,  civil  and 
human  rights  have  been  strengthened.  The 
Fair  Elmployment  Act  of  1976  outlawed  po- 
litical or  religious  discrimination  in  private 
as  well  as  public  employment  and  set  up  a 
Pair  Employment  Agency  to  promote  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  (see  reference  below) 
Nonetheless,  discrimination  in  hiring  and 
employment  practices  continues  although 
substantial  improvements  to  eliminate  in- 
equalities have  been  made. 

The  following  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations are  important  factors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  legislation,  in  determining  the 
responaibility  of  British,  U.S.  and  other  for- 
eign firms  for  discrimination  in  employment 
practices  in  Northern  Ireland. 

U.S.  considexations  ' 

1.  American  civil  rights  laws  do  not  apply 
to  VS.  firms  operating  overseas  who  hier 
non-U.S.  citizens.  Decisions  on  hiring  and 
employment  practices  come  under  the  Juris- 
dlcation  of  British  law. 

2.  There  is  no  statuatory  precedent  in  the 
United  States  that  requires  U.S.  firms  oper- 
ating abroad  and  hiring  aliens  to  disclose 
employment  practices.  Although  not  direct- 
ly related.  U.S.  Anti-Boycott  legislation  and 
the  Sullivan  Code  (as  It  applies  to  South 
Africa)  are  cases  that  might  be  examined  if 
congressional  action  is  considered. 

Internal  considerations 

3.  It  is  generally  held  to  be  true  that  the 
Protestant  community  In  Ulster  has  a  great 
er  percentage  of  better  educated  men  and 
women  than  the  Catholic  community.  This 
disparity  has  been  fostered  by  nearly  com- 
plete school  segregation  which  extends  even 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  This  factor  ac- 
counu  for  a  good  deal  of  the  disproportion- 
ate numbers  of  ProstestanU  in  white  collar 
Jobs  In  the  province. 

4  An  unemployment  rate  of  nearly  20  per- 
cent in  Ulster  accentuates  employment  rate 


'  Thl«  paper  U  a  supplement  to  "Employment  DU- 
crlmlnatlon  Laws  in  Northern  Ireland."  by  Mr. 
Kerai  Schroff  of  the  Brttlsh-Amertcan  Law  Library, 
the  Library  of  Concrea. 

■See  Employment  Dlacrlmlnatlon  In  Northern 
Ireland  and  US  Civil  Rights  Laws,  by  Vincent 
Treacy.  Legislative  Attorney.  American  Law  Divi- 
sion. Congressional  Research  Service. 


disparities.  The  ProtesUnt  community  suf- 
fers between  10  and  20  percent  unemploy 
ment  depending  on  the  areas  considered, 
while  the  Catholic  community  has  between 
25  and  35  percent  unemployed  depending  on 
the  locale.  Ulster  also  has  the  lowest  family 
Income,  highest  proportion  of  families  on 
welfare,  and  worst  housing  and  social  condi- 
tions of  any  comparably  sized  region  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But,  in  terms  of  govern 
ment  subsidies.  Ulster  resldenU  receive  far 
higher  per  capiu  government  benefits  than 
do  their  counterparts  on  the  mainland.  In 
fact.  Ulster  citizens  receive  approximately 
30  percent  more  per  capita  government  sub- 
sidles  than  other  British  citizens. 

5.  Traditionally,  the  province  has  been 
heavily  dependent  on  now-declining  indus- 
tries such  as  shipbuilding,  agriculture,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  which  through  1960  pro- 
vided about  60  percent  of  all  Jobs  in  the 
region.  This  figure  has  now  declined  to 
about  18  percent,  with  little  new  industry 
appearing  to  take  up  the  slack.  In  the  man- 
ufacturing Industry  alone.  27  percent  of  the 
Jobs,  or  more  than  40,000  positions  out  of  a 
total  workforce  of  600.000.  have  been  lost 
since  1970.  Violence  and  civil  unrest  have 
forced  many  small  industries  to  close  down 
and  other  companies  to  move  elsewhere. 
Poreign  investment  has  also  been  less  than 
expected,  given  the  attractive  investment 
packages  offered  by  the  British  government, 
because  of  fears  of  losses  due  to  the  contin- 
ued strife  between  guerilla  and  security 
forces.  The  United  States  Is  the  single  larg- 
est foreign  investor  in  Northern  Ireland 
with  37  firms  represented.  But  between  1971 
and  1977.  there  was  not  a  single  new  U.S.  in- 
vestment. The  bleak  employment  picture  Is 
causing  the  emigration  of  7,000  people  a 
year— mostly  Catholic  unskilled  workers. 

6.  Protestant  areas  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  the  largest  industries.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising given  the  fact  that  they  are  more  af- 
fluent and  generally  considered  safer.  Many 
Catholics  claim  that  they  do  not  seek  work 
in  Protestant  areas  for  fear  of  harassment 
or  for  fear  of  being  turned  down  for  a  job. 
The  separation  of  neighborhoods  and 
schools  often  extends  to  the  workforce  al- 
though many  companies  hire  workers  from 
both  religions.  In  the  port  of  Belfast,  for  ex- 
ample, two  shipping  unions— one  Catholic 
and  one  Protestant— divide  the  work  load. 

7.  Por  the  most  part,  the  union  movement 
in  Northern  Ireland  is  Non-sectarian  and 
non-political.  This  factor  has  tended  to  pro- 
mote fairly  harmonious  industrial  relations 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Ulster  fac- 
tories lost  considerably  fewer  days  in  work 
stoppages  than  their  counterparts  in  Great 
Britain.  A  representative  of  de  Lorean  (a 
U.S.  car  manufacturing  Industry  In  Belfast) 
claims  to  be  virtually  free  of  industdrial 
problems  since  the  company  set  up  a  plant 
along  the  border  of  Catholic  West  Belfast 
four  years  ago.  They  also  maintain  that  the 
plant  employs  about  an  equal  number  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics.' 

THE  BRITISH  RESPONSE 

Aside  from  promising  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  Pair  Employment  Act,  the  British 
government  announced  a  very  favorable 
economic  package  for  Northern  Ireland  for 
1982-1983.  James  Prior.  Britain's  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary  In  charge  of  administer- 
ing the  province,  has  made  It  clear  that  he 
wants  political  cooperation  from  the  feud- 
ing factions  In  Ulster  In  exchange  for  more 
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money  from  Britain.  Mr.  Prior  got  an  extra 
91  million  pounds  for  Ulster  in  the  new 
budget,  making  total  public  expenditure  for 
the  province  3.5  billion  pounds.  Some  specif- 
ic programs  related  to  employment  and  in- 
dustry include: 

1.  Youth  Training.— Beginning  September 
1982,  every  16-year-old  will  be  able  to  sign 
on  for  a  years  job-training  course  at  25 
pounds  per  week— a  year  before  the  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2.  Industrial  Development.— Despite  ex- 
cessive and  much-criticized  government  sub- 
sidies given  to  some  firms,  such  as  De 
Lorean  cars  and  Harland  and  Wolff  ships, 
the  level  of  support  will  be  maintained  in 
real  terms,  amounting  to  about  200  million 
pounds  in  1982-83.* 

The  confusing  and  often  overlapping  web 
of  development  agencies  will  be  eliminated 
in  favor  of  a  new  unified  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Board,  similar  to  the  one  set  up  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  European  Community 
money  earmarked  for  Ulster  will  come  di- 
rectly through  the  Board  in  addition  to 
British  government  money,  and  not  in  place 
of  it. 

3.  Agricultural  Benefits.— The  new  budget 
allots  an  additional  6  million  pounds  to 
boost  farm  incomes. 

Employbcent  Discrimination  Laws  in 
Northern  Ireland 

introduction 

The  division  between  the  two  distinct  reli- 
gious communities  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
existed  since  the  inception  of  the  state.  The 
Protestant  majority  community  derives  its 
national  identity  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Crown.  It  has  strong  religious  beliefs 
and  wishes  politically  to  remain  a  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  contrast,  the 
Catholic  minority  community,  with  equally 
strong  religious  beliefs.  looks  to  the'  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland  for  inspiration  and  many  of  its 
members  want  to  live  in  an  united  Ireland. 

These  differences  in  outlook  have  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  mutual  fears  and  suspi- 
cions between  the  communities.  The  fears 
are  reinforced  by  divisions  in  their  social 
lives  in  the  spheres  of  housing,  emplojmient. 
education,  etc.  "Against  this  background 
grievances  festered  producing  much  allega- 
tion and  counter-allegation  about  discrimi- 
natory practices  ...  in  relation  to  housing 
and  employment.  In  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors." ' 

In  the  field  of  employment,  discrimination 
took  various  forms.  Some  Protestant  em- 
ployers dellt)erately  refused  to  employ  any 
Catholics  in  their  firms.  However,  this  was 
not  the  sole  or  dominsuit  source  of  discrimi- 
nation. Another  form  of  discrimination  was 
when  employers  were  forced  to  keep  Catho- 
lics out  from  a  fear  of  possible  hostile  reac- 
tions among  their  employees.  Other  forms 
of  discrimination  were  more  benign.  In  some 
industries,  e.g.  in  the  shipyards,  vacancies 
were  traditionally  filled  by  a  member  of  the 
family  or  the  relative  of  the  person  whose 
departure  created  the  vacancy.  The  pattern 
of  housing  also  contributed  toward  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  In  the  working  class 
areas,  the  communities  are  divided  into  sep- 
arate enclaves.  This  deters  Catholics  from 
traveling  through  Protestant  areas,  and  vice 
versa,  thus  restricting  employment.* 


'  See  Journal  of  Commerce.  November  18.  1981.  p. 
A-4 


•  In  February  1982.  executives  of  De  Lorean  an- 
nounced they  would  close  down  operations  due  to 
financial  and  security  reasons. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  order  to  deal  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  grievances  caused  by  discriminatory 
practices,  a  committee  consisting  of  both 
sides  of  industry  in  Northern  Ireland, 
chaired  by  the  Minister  of  State  in  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office  was  set  up  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  and  to  .nake  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  report  entliJed  'The  Working 
Party  on  Discrimination  in  the  Private 
Sector  of  Employment  (in  Northern  Ire- 
land)" the  members  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enact  legislation  in  order  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  the  legislation  would  serve 
(a)  as  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  public 
policy,  (b)  to  give  support  to  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  discriminate  but  are  compelled 
to  do  so  by  social  pressures,  (c)  to  protect 
the  minority  groups,  (d)  to  provide  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  adjustment  of  grievances 
and  the  release  of  tension,  and  (e)  to  reduce 
prejudice  by  discouraging  the  liehavior  in 
which  prejudice  finds  expression.'  Based 
largely  on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the 
Pair  Employment  (Northern  Ireland)  Act, 
1976,  c.  25  ("the  Act")  was  passed  and  came 
into  force  between  September  1  and  Decem- 
ber 1, 1976. 

The  findings  on  which  the  legislation  Is 
based  show  clearly  that  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  were  rampant.  Since 
these  findings  were  made,  a  sufficient 
period  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  legislation  to 
have  some  impact.  In  reviewing  the  report 
of  Rev.  Father  Brian  J.  Brady  before  the  ad 
hoc  Congressional  Committee  on  Irish  Af- 
fairs, it  would  accordingly  be  appropriate  to 
examine  the  legal  measures  provided  under 
the  Act. 

FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 

In  order  to  further  the  objective  of  pro- 
moting equality  of  opportunity  between  per- 
sons of  different  religious  beliefs,  the  Act 
declares  specified  kinds  of  religious  or  politi- 
cal discrimination  or  victimization  In  em- 
ployment to  be  imlawful.  Section  16(2)  pro- 
vides: 

"Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  person  dis- 
criminates against  another  person  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief  or  political  opin- 
ion if,  on  either  of  those  grounds,  he  treats 
that  other  person  less  favourably  in  any  cir- 
cumstances than  he  treats  or  would  treat 
any  other  person  in  those  circumstances." 

Victimization  is  considered  to  arise  when  a 
person  who  has  maide  complaint  of  unlawful 
discrimination  EUid  has  given  evidence  In 
furtherance  of  the  complaint,  is  treated  less 
favorably  in  comparison  to  any  other  person 
(}13(3)).  The  definitions  are  similar,  with 
modifications  for  the  different  context,  to 
those  found  in  legislation  in  BriUin  on  sex 
discrimination  and  race  relations.  A  person's 
"religious  belief"  or  "political  opinion"  in- 
cludes not  only  his  supposed  l)elief  or  opin- 
ion but  also  the  absence  of  such  l>elief  or 
opinion  (5  57(2)).  The  effect  of  this  is,  for 
example.  If  a  person  Is  believed  to  be  a 
Muslim,  and  is  treated  less  favorable  on  that 
account,  the  treatment  is  discriminatory 
even  if  the  person  turns  out  to  be  a  Jew.  or 
even  an  agnostic.  Atheists,  agnostics  and 
persons  of  no  political  belief  are  also  pro- 
tected under  the  Act. 

The  following  acts  if  committed  on  ac- 
coimt  of  religious  belief  or  political  opinion 
amount  to  unlawful  discrimination: 

A.  Concerning  employment: 

1.  Any  arrangements  made  for  determin- 
ing who  should  be  offered  employment 
(§  17(a)(1)). 

2.  A  refusal  or  a  deliberate  omission  to 
offer  employment  (5  17(aKii)). 


3.  Making  any  provisions  in  the  terms  on 
which  employment  is  offered  (5  17(a)(iii)). 

4.  The  manner  in  which  access  to  benefits 
is  granted,  or  a  deliberate  refusal  to  afford 
access  to  benefiU  (5  17(b)(ii)). 

5.  Dismissals  ({ 17(b)(iii)). 

6.  Subjecting  an  employee  to  any  other 
detriment  (S17(b)(iv)). 

B.  Membership  in  a  vocational  organiza- 
tion (including  trade  unions,  employers'  or- 
ganizations and  professional  bodies): 

7.  Refusing  to  accept  an  application  for 
membership  (§  21(a)(1)). 

8.  Making  any  provision  in  the  terms  on 
which  membership  Is  offered  (J  21(a)(ii)). 

9.  The  manner  in  which  a  member  is 
granted  access  to  benefits,  or  a  refusal  to 
give  such  benefits  (j  21(b>(i)). 

10.  Depriving  a  person  of  membership,  or 
varying  the  terms  of  membership 
(S21(bKii)). 

11.  Subjecting  a  member  to  any  other  det- 
riment (§21(b)(  ill)). 

Discriminatory  acts  by  employment  agen- 
cies, educational  establishments  and  other 
bodies  conferring  professional  qualifications 
are  also  made  unlawful  imder  the  Act 
(§S20,  23). 

THE  PAIR  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

Part  I  of  the  Act  establishes  a  Pair  Em- 
ployment Agency  for  Northern  Ireland 
("the  Agency  ")  consisting  of  l)etween  6  and 
11  members,  with  the  task  of: 

(a)  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  in 
Northern  Ireland:  and 

(b)  working  for  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination which  is  unlawful  under  the  Act. 

On  receiving  a  written  complaint  of  dis- 
crimination, the  Agency  must  carry  out  an 
investigation  and  make  a  finding  as  to 
whether  imlawful  discrimination  has  been 
committed.  The  Agency  is  then  required  to 
make  an  endeavor  to  settle  any  differences 
between  the  parties  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
finding  of  discrimination,  to  obtain  an  un- 
dertaking by  the  respondent  to  comply  with 
the  settlement  (8  25(l)(b)).  If  an  undertak- 
ing is  not  obtained,  the  Agency  must  recom- 
mend the  type  of  action  to  be  taken  to  dis- 
pose of  the  differences  between  the  parties 
(§26(1)).  The  Agency  has  the  power  to 
make  any  relevant  recommendation,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  compensation  (§5  25, 
31(1)). 

Both  parties  to  a  complaint  have  a  right 
of  appeal  to  a  county  court  (5  28).  If  the 
court  disagrees  with  the  Agency's  finding 
that  no  unlawful  discrimination  has  been 
committed,  the  case  is  sent  back  to  the 
Agency  for  conciliation  and  the  court's 
decree  is  then  accepted  as  evidence  of  un- 
lawful discrimination  (5  29). 

In  case  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  settlement  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Agency,  the  respondent  may  be 
sued  in  tort  (5  30).  The  court  then  has  the 
power  to  grant  an  injunction  and  award 
damages. 

EQUALITY  OP  OPPORTUNITY 

Part  II  of  the  Act  relates  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Agency  in  promoting  equality 
of  opportunity.  "Equality  of  opportunity" 
means  that  a  person  of  one  religious  belief 
should  be  accorded  the  same  opportunities 
as  are  given  to  a  person  of  another  religion, 
with  allowances  being  made  for  material  dif- 
ferences (such  as  qualifications  and  capabil- 
ity). 

Under  this  part,  the  Agency  Is  authorized 
to  publish,  after  consultations  with  relevant 
bodies,  a  guide  to  good  manpower  policy  and 
practice  promoting  equality  of  opportunity. 
Employers  and  labor  unions  are  also  invited. 
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without  any  compulsion,  to  declare  their 
commitment  to  equality  of  opportunity  by 
making  a  declaration  set  out  in  schedule  3 
of  the  Act.'  Those  who  make  the  declara- 
tion have  their  names  entered  on  a  Register 
of  Equal  Opportunity  Employers  and  Orga- 
nizations and  are  issued  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  (5  6).  The  Agency  has  the  power  to 
rectify  the  register,  require  declarants  to  re- 
affirm their  intention  to  abide  by  the  decla- 
ration, and  to  remove  or  restore  names  in 
the  register.  Any  declarant  aggrieved  by  the 
removal  of  his  name  or  by  the  refusal  to  re- 
store his  name  may  appeal  to  a  Pair  Em- 
ploymenU  Appeals  Board  (§S4,8).  The 
Board  may  rectify  the  register  as  it  consid- 
ers necessary  to  give  effect  to  its  decision. 

THX  AGEMCT'S  RXCORO 

In  over  5  years  of  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  the  Agency  has  made  some  progress 
toward  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  furtherance  of  its  investigative 
powers,  the  Agency  has  produced  a  number 
of  research  reports  on  the  employment  situ- 
ation in  Northern  Ireland.  In  one  of  its  first 
reports,  the  Agency  provided  a  "comprehen- 
sive and  damaging  picture"  of  the  inferior 
status  of  the  Catholic  community."  The 
report  referred  to  a  serious  problem  of  in- 
equality of  opportunity  for  Catholics  who 
were  mostly  employed  in  menial  jobs  paying 
low  wages.  Catholics  were  found  to  be 
unrepresented  in  many  fields  of  employ- 
ment, such  as  engineering,  public  utilities. 
Insurance,  banking,  finance  and  business.  In 
other  areas  they  were  grossly  underrepre- 
sented.  For  example,  in  the  important  sec- 
tors of  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering, 
there  were  4.8  percent  Catholics  and  89.5 
percent  Protestants. 

A  survey  of  work  attitudes  also  found  that 
the  work  ethics  of  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tanu  are  the  same.*  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  the  Catholics  thus  could  not  be 
explained  by  a  lack  of  ambition. 

Recently,  after  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  local  government  recruitment  policy, 
the  Agency  made  a  finding  of  discrimination 
against  Catholics.^  There  was  a  strong  reli- 
gious imt>alance  in  local  government  staff 
when  compared  with  the  local  population. 
In  one  local  government  area,  out  of  45  per- 
cent Catholic  and  55  percent  Protestant  ap- 
plicants, only  30  percent  of  the  Catholics 
were  successful  while  the  figure  for  the 
Protestants  was  68  percent. 

In  another  recently  published  report,  the 
Agency  studied  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties available  to  school-leavers  in  Belfast. 
This  group  was  selected  for  study  as  they 
are  disproportionately  represented  in  the 
employment  statistics  and  as  youth  employ- 
ment presents  serious  social,  political  and 
economic  implications  for  the  future.  The 
survey  found  that: 

"Protestant  boys  In  East  Belfast  readily 
found  work  with  fewer  remaining  unem- 
ployed five  to  eight  months  after  leaving 
school.  Catholics  in  the  East,  despite  their 
geographical  contiguity  to  the  greater  con- 
centration of  job  opportunities  In  the  city, 
failed  to  find  work  with  anything  like  the 
ease  of  their  Protestant  peers.  Boys  In  Prot- 
estant West  Belfast,  while  living  in  an  area 
of  low  opportunity,  still  found  work  more 
readily  than  their  Catholic  counterparts  in 
the  West  of  the  city.  This  pattern  of  disad- 
vantage occurred  despite  the  greater  pro- 
pensity of  Catholics  to  work  In  mixed  labour 
forces."* 

With  regard  to  Individual  discrimination 
complaints  brought  before  the  Agency,  it 
has  succeeded  in  obUining  settlements  in  a 
number  of  cases.  The  level  of  compensation 
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paid  to  the  discriminated  employees,  howev- 
er, has  not  been  very  high  (generally  rang- 
ing from  £500  to  £2.000).  Discrimination 
being  a  difficult  concept  to  hold  up  to  legal 
proof,  the  Agency  has  not  been  startllngly 
successful  before  the  courts  as  it  has  come 
up  against  large  corporations  that  can  put 
up  expensive  defenses.  One  recent  decision, 
however,  is  likely  to  serve  as  a  breakthrough 
in  favor  of  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
Act. 

In  Fair  Employment  Agency  v.  Craigavon 
Borough  Council*  the  Agency  had  made  an 
initial  finding  that  a  local  council  had  dis- 
criminated against  a  Catholic.  On  appeal  to 
the  county  court,  the  finding  was  reversed 
on  grounds  that  although  the  Agency  had 
made  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimination,  it 
has  not  proved  that  the  discrimination  was 
on  unlawful  grounds.  On  further  consider- 
ation by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  lower 
court's  ruling  was  reversed  and  it  was  held 
that  once  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimina- 
tion was  made  out.  the  burden  shifted  to 
the  employer  to  show  that  there  had  been 
no  discrimination.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
found  a  strong  prima  facie  case  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  job  possessed 
better  qualifications  and  experience  than 
the  successful  candidate.  This  decision  is  of 
great  importance  in  that  the  evidential  bar- 
riers confronting  an  individual  alleging  dis- 
crimination have  been  considerably  lowered. 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  fair  employment  legislation  is  likely 
to  increase  significantly. 

The  impact  of  the  legislation  will  also  be 
enhanced  with  the  recent  implementation 
of  the  policy  that  government  business  will 
be  given  only  to  those  organizations  which 
have  signed  a  declaration  of  their  commit- 
ment to  equality  of  opportunity.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Agency,  this  development  is 
expected  to  produce  dramatic  results.'" 

AMKKICAM  CORI^JRATIONS  IN  IfORTRZRlf 
IRKLAITD 

In  1972.  in  testimony  before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  Congress,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Ulster  Justice  reported: 

"Our  committee  has  initiated  some  Inquir- 
ies with  respect  to  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  American  companies  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

"The  resulU  of  our  inquiries  to  date  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  uniformity  among  the 
companies.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have 
behaved  dismally,  while  others  have  esUb- 
lished  a  relatively  good  record."  ' ' 

Since  the  statement  was  made,  the  legisla- 
tion on  fair  employment  has  Intervened. 
However,  no  specific  study  of  American 
hiring  practices  in  light  of  the  legislation 
has  been  found.  Accordingly,  the  account 
which  follows  Is  based  on  responses  received 
In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Peter 
Sefton.  Co-ordinating  Director.  Pair  Bjin- 
ployment  Agency.  Belfast. 

All  American  corporations  In  Northern 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one,  have 
made  the  declaration  for  the  promotion  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  The  list  thus  in- 
cludes all  those  corporations  which  have 
been  named  In  Rev.  Father  Brian  J.  Brady's 
report.  In  the  case  of  the  lone  holdout 
(Kent  Plastics),  the  Agency  is  satisfied  that 
the  corporation  adhere  to  fair  employment 
practices  but  has  been  unable  to  subscribe 
to  the  declaration  because  of  management 
problems. 

The  Agency  monitors  the  employment 
practices  of  declarant  corporations  and.  as 
sUted  earlier,  has  the  authority  to  with- 
draw the  certificate  of  equal  opportunity  in 


case  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  declaration.  No  certificates  have 
so  far  been  withdrawn,  but  now  with  the 
sanction  of  withdrawal  of  government  busi- 
ness, the  Agency  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
under  the  right  circumstances. 

The  Agency  is  largely  satisfied  with  the 
employment  practices  of  American  corpora- 
tions. In  the  cases  in  which  the  Agency  has 
had  occasion  to  point  out  shortcomings,  the 
response  from  the  corporations  concerned 
has  generally  been  good.  In  one  case,  allega- 
tions were  made  against  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Ltd.  in  1976-1977  that  among  its  skilled 
workers,  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
Protestants.  Ford  claimed  that  the  imbal- 
ance was  due  to  a  shortage  of  skilled  Catho- 
lic workmen.  The  company  has  since  re- 
sponded to  the  Agency's  approach  by  train- 
ing more  Catholics,  and  the  Agency  Is  now 
satisfied  that  the  imbalance  has  been  re- 
duced. 

The  absence  of  skUled  Catholic  workmen 
has  also  made  it  difficult  for  DeLorean  Car 
Co.  Ltd.  to  maintain  a  balanced  workforce. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Agency  be- 
lieves that  DeLorean  Is  a  fair  employer. 

The  Agency,  however.  Is  by  no  means 
claiming  that  American  corporations  are 
model  employers.  The  allegation  that  only 
"token  Catholics  "  are  employed  may  be  true 
In  some  cases.  There  is  also  a  discrimination 
complaint  pending  against  an  American  cor- 
poration. 

The  Agency  accepts  that  in  the  manufac- 
turing Industry  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  past,  but  lately,  with  e 
more  enlightened  management,  the  situa- 
tion Is  Improving.  It  is  also  conceded  that  in 
time  of  economic  recessions  the  suffering  of 
Catholics  is  greater.  However.  In  employ- 
ment sectors  where  there  is  a  Protestant 
majority,  they  are  also  Inevitably  affected. 
Moreover,  economic  aid  directed  at  a  par- 
ticular Industry  may  benefit  one  coRununity 
greater  than  the  other.  Thus.  In  a  recent  ef- 
fusion of  aid  from  London,  the  construction 
Industry  is  likely  to  benefit  from  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs.  This  will  give  greater  help  to 
the  Catholics  who  are  concentrated  In  the 
construction  field. 

CONCLUSION 

The  problem  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  general  sec- 
tarian conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  and  re- 
mains as  intractable  as  the  overall  conflict. 
American  corporations  caught  in  the  mael- 
strom appear  to  have  done  no  worse  than 
other  employers  In  the  state.  Certainly.  In 
terms  of  compliance  with  the  fair  employ- 
ment law  their  record  is  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  agency  entrusted  with  enforcing  the 
law.  The  law  Itself  is  beginning  to  have 
some  positive  impact.  However,  as  the 
Agency  concludes  in  a  recent  publication, 
the  attainment  of  equality  of  opportunity 
still  remains  distant: ' 

"The  model  promulgated  by  those  advo- 
cating the  equality  of  opportunity  is.  at  lu 
simplest,  that  the  market  should  reward 
those  who  are  skillful  and  industrious.  Jus- 
tice, in  terms  of  this  model,  requires,  howev- 
er, that,  at  the  point  at  which  people  enter 
the  market,  they  should  have  equality  of 
opportunity.  Clearly,  such  a  model  does  not 
pertain  to  the  reality  of  the  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  with  regard  to  social  class, 
religion  and  sex.  Moreover,  despite  stated 
policy  commitments  by  government,  of 
which  the  existence  of  the  P.E.A.  (the 
Agency)  Is  only  one  facet,  there  would 
appear  to  be  little  movement  towards  this 
goal.     Moreover,     as    Goldthorpe's    (1980) 
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study  of  social  mobility  In  England  and 
Wales  has  recently  pointed  out,  the  time 
may  now  have  passed  when  such  a  goal 
could  be  achieved.  The  post-war  economic 
expansion  provided  a  brief  period  during 
which  a  redistribution  of  opportunities 
could  have  been  achieved  within  a  frame- 
work of  generally  increasing  affluence,  a 
point  of  particular  significance  In  Northern 
Ireland. 

"The  achievement  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity is  an  elusive  goal;  the  experience  of 
other  countries  with  much  stronger,  more 
determined  policies  than  those  in  Northern 
Ireland  confirm  this.  Unless  commitments 
to  this  goal  from  government,  employers 
and  the  trade  unions  are  followed  by  major 
positive  actions  then  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty in  employment  will  remain  nothing  more 
than  a  distant  goal  to  which  all  can,  when 
required,  express  sympathy." 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Ot.  Brit.  Pari.  Standing  Advisory  Commission 
on  Human  Rtghts,  "The  Protection  of  Human 
Rights  by  Law  In  Northern  Ireland,"  Cmnd.  7009  at 
4(1977). 
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the  range  of  my/our  influence  to  commit  them- 
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•The  Times  (London)  2  (Jan.  12. 1978). 

•The  Times  (London)  2  (May  11.  1978). 

'  The  Times  (London)  4  (Feb.  11,  1981). 

•Northern  Ireland.  Pair  Employment  Agency. 
"Into  Worit?  Young  School  Leavers  and  the  Struc- 
ture of  Opportunity  In  Belfast"  63-64  (1980). 

•9  Industrial  Relations  Law  Report  317  (1980). 

■•The  Sunday  Times  (London)  1  (May  10.  1981). 

"Northern  Ireland:  Hearings  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe.  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  53  (1972)  (sUte- 
ment  of  Dermot  J.  Foley.  Chairman,  American 
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"Supra  note  8,  at  64. 

Employment  Discrimination  in  Northern 

Ireland  and  United  States  Civil  Rights 

Laws 

On  July  22,  1981.  evidence  was  given 
before  the  ad  hoc  Congressional  Committee 
on  Irish  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress by  Reverend  Father  Brian  J.  Brady. 
Head  of  the  Religion  Department,  St.  Jo- 
seph's College  of  Education,  Belfast,  North- 
em  Ireland,  in  testimony  entitled  "Anti 
Catholic  Discrimination  in  Manufacturing 
Industry  in  Northern  Ireland— the  Ameri- 
can Dimension?"  Pr.  Brady  testified  that 
anti-Catholic  discrimination  has  been  so 
thoroughly  pursued  in  every  sector  of  public 
and  private  life  In  Northern  Ireland  that 
large  nimibers  of  Catholics  have  been  forced 
to  emigrate,  and  that  such  discrimination 
has  been,  and  still  is.  particularly  virulent  In 
the  area  of  manufacturing  Industry. 

Since  World  War  II,  Northern  Ireland  has 
seen  the  decline  of  Its  traditional  Industries 
such  as  shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  linen, 
together  with  the  growth  of  newer  Indus- 
tries oi>erated  as  subsidiaries  of  foreign  com- 
panies, often  attracted  by  government  as- 
sistance. In  1978,  55  foreign  companies,  in- 
cluding 34  American  based  organizations, 
operated  manufacturing  facilities  with  gov- 
ernment assistance.  The  testimony  indicat- 
ed that  the  post  war  industrialization  fur- 
ther aggravated  anti-CathoUc  discrimina- 
tion (a)  through  the  l(M;ation  of  the  great 


majority  of  new  industries  in  staunchly 
Orange-Unionist  areas,  and  (b)  by  hiring 
practices  which  discriminated  against 
Catholics  In  most  of  the  new  plants  irre- 
spective of  location. 

The  34  American-controlled  compwiles 
have  located  23  of  their  plants  In  Orahge- 
Unionist  towns.  Fear  of  terrorism  and  civil 
strife  makes  Catholics  reluctant  to  seek 
work  In  those  areas.  Those  who  are  hired 
encounter  Intimidation  in  the  form  of 
Orange  emblems  on  machinery  and  shop 
floor  notlceboards.  The  testimony  also  indi- 
cated that  In  both  Orange  and  Catholic 
areas.  Catholics  often  encounter  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  practices.  Personnel  manag- 
ers, who  are  often  l<3cal  Orange-Unionists, 
discriminate  against  Catholics,  either  by 
employing  merely  a  token  number  of  Catho- 
lics, or  by  employing  reasonable  numbers, 
but  largely,  or  exclusively,  in  the  more 
menial  and  lower  paid  positions. 

The  employment  profile  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  in  FInaghy,  Belfast,  was 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  second  type  of 
discrimination.  Now  located  in  a  Catholic 
district,  the  plant's  employees  include  64.2% 
Protestants  and  35.8%  Catholics.  Fr.  Brady 
testified  that  "many  of  the  Protestants  who 
work  there  are  brought  in  from  points  20 
miles  distant  while  competent  Catholics  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  plant  are  unemployed." 
Moreover,  Catholics  comprise  only  29%  of 
supervisory  and  salaried  staff  and  19%  of 
skilled  workers,  and  are  largely  relegated  to 
the  unskilled  section  where  they  make  up 
37.5%  of  the  employees. 

Examining  employment  statistics  for  21  of 
the  34  American  companies,  Fr.  Brady  con- 
cluded that,  despite  a  rato  of  38%  Catholics 
to  62%  Protestants  In  the  population  as  a 
whole,  published  statistics  indicate  that 
their  workforce  Is  22%  Catholic  to  78% 
Protestant.  He  thus  argued  that  a  prima 
facie  case  Implicating  at  least  some  of  the 
companies  in  the  process  of  antl-CatholIc 
discrimination  has  been  established.  Calling 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  employment 
practices  and  religious  affiliations  of  the 
work  forces  of  American  companies  operat- 
ing in  Northern  Ireland,  he  suggested  two 
forms  of  corrective  action: 

"Where  the  geographical  location  of  an 
American  company  in  N.  Ireland  makes  it 
well-nigh  impossible  for  It  to  become  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,  then  It  should 
be  asked  to  relocate  its  enterprise.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  anti-Catholic  discrimination 
by  an  American  company  is  due  to  its  hiring 
practices  and  promotion  procedures,  these 
should  be  changed  at  once  to  secure  a  bal- 
ance of  approximately  40%  Catholics  and 
60%  Protestants  In  its  work  force." 

This  report  examines  several  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  testimony  before  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee. First,  are  corporations  In  the  United 
States  prohibited  by  law  from  engaging  in 
discrimination  against  their  employees  on 
the  basis  of  their  religion?  Second,  do  these 
prohibitions  apply  to  their  employment 
policies  with  respect  to  non-United-States- 
citlzen  employees  at  plants  located  In  other 
countries?  Third,  how  would  the  practices 
described  In  the  testimony  be  treated  under 
applicable  American  law  If  they  occurred  in 
the  United  States?  Fourth,  is  there  any 
precedent  for  applying  such  laws  to  the  for- 
eign operations  of  domestic  companies? 

Under  United  States  law.  religious  dis- 
crimination in  employment  is  prohibited  by 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  RIghU  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended  by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972.  42  U.S.C.  {{  2000e-2000e- 
17  (1976).  Title  VII  applies  to  employers 


who  have  fifteen  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  during  a  year.  It  Is  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
fall  to  refuse  to  hire,  or  to  discharge,  any  In- 
dividual, or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  such  individual  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment,  because  of  his  religion.  It  is 
also  Illegal  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  in 
any  way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  de- 
prive any  Individual  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee,  because  of  his  reli- 
gion. 42  U.S.C.  S  2000e-2(a). 

The  term  "religion"  is  defined  to  include 
"all  aspects  of  religious  observance  and 
practice,  as  well  as  belief,"  unless  an  em- 
ployer demonstrates  that  he  is  unable  to 
reasonably  accommodate  to  an  employee's 
religious  observance  or  practice  without 
undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployer's business.  42  U.S.C.  i  2000e(j).  There 
are  two  exemptions  from  Title  VII  which 
relate  specifically  to  religion.  The  law  does 
not  apply  to  a  religious  corporation,  associa- 
tion, educational  Institution,  or  society  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  Individuals  of 
a  particular  religion  to  perform  work  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on  of  Its  activities. 
42  U.S.C.  i  2000e-l.  In  addition,  it  is  not  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  a  school, 
college,  university,  or  other  educational  in- 
stitution or  institution  of  learning  to  hire 
and  employ  employees  of  a  particular  reli- 
gion, if  the  school,  etc..  is.  In  whole  or  in 
substantial  part,  owned,  supported,  con- 
trolled, or  managed  by  a  particular  religion 
or  by  a  particular  religious  corporation,  as- 
sociation or  society,  or  If  the  curriculum  is 
directed  toward  the  propagation  of  a  par- 
ticular religion.  42  U.S.C.  I  2000e-2(e). 

Over  the  years.  Title  VII  had  been  applied 
in  many  court  cases,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  administrative  interpreta- 
tions Issued  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (EEOC).  This  has,  in 
effect,  fleshed  out  the  meaning  of  the  bare 
statutory  language  by  giving  concrete  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  the  general  princi- 
ples to  specific  instances. 

In  some  cases,  discrimination  has  been 
found  to  result  from  job  requirements,  that 
Is,  from  the  criteria  for  getting  or  keeping  a 
particular  job.  Because  some  requirements 
may  have  the  effect  of  denying  jobs  to  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  persons  protected 
by  Title  VII,  the  employer  must  show  that 
such  requirements  are  job-related.  They 
must  have  a  demonstrable  relationship  to 
successful  performance  of  the  job  for  which 
they  are  ased.  Requirements  that  are  fre- 
quently challenged  include  work  experience 
and  education.  An  employer  may  require 
relevant  work  experience  and  educational 
backgound,  where  there  is  a  business  neces- 
sity for  the  requirement,  but  not  where  the 
requirement  is  uru-elated  to  job  perform- 
ance and  has  the  effect  of  excluding  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  women  and  mi- 
norities from  the  work  force.  Aptitude  tests, 
for  example,  are  often  barred  unless  their 
content  can  be  validated  as  a  reliable  predic- 
tor of  future  job  performance.  In  short,  any 
aptitude  tests  or  educational  requirements 
must  be  proven  to  be  job-related. 

As  Interpreted  by  the  courts  and  the 
EEOC,  Title  VII  requires  employers  to 
maintain  a  workplace  that  is  free  of  harass- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  religion  or  nation- 
al origin.  Under  EEOC  guidelines,  ethnic 
slurs  and  other  verbal  or  physical  conduct 
relating  to  an  individual's  national  origin 
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constitute  harassment  if  they  have  the  pur 
pose  or  effect  of  creating  an  intimidating, 
hostile  or  offensive  working  environment,  or 
unreasonably  interfere  with  work  perform- 
ance, or  otherwise  adversely  affect  employ- 
ment opportunities.  An  employer  is  respon- 
sible for  its  own  acts  and  for  those  of  its 
agents  and  supervisory  employees,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  acts  were  authorized  or 
forbidden  by  the  employer,  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  employer  knew  or  should 
have  known  of  their  occurrence.  The  em- 
ployer is  also  responsible  for  acts  of  harass- 
ment between  fellow  employees  in  the  work- 
place, where  the  employer  or  its  agents  or 
supervisory  employees  know  or  should  have 
known  of  the  conduct,  unless  the  employer 
can  show  that  it  took  Immediate  and  appro- 
priate corrective  action. 

Finally,  an  employer  may  be  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  non-employees  who  harass 
employees  in  the  workplace,  where  the  em- 
ployer, its  agents  or  supervisory  employees, 
knows  or  should  have  known  of  the  conduct 
and  falls  to  take  immediate  and  appropriate 
corrective  action.  In  these  cases,  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  extent  of  the  employ- 
er's control  and  any  other  legal  responsibil- 
ity which  the  employer  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  such  non-employees. 
In  short,  an  employer  may  not  stand  by  and 
allow  an  employee  to  be  subjected  to  a 
course  of  racial  harassment  by  co-workers 
without  violating  Title  VII.  DeGrace  v 
Rumsfeld,  614  P.2d  769  (1st  Clr.,  1980).  See, 
genemlly.  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  "Guidelines  on  Discrimi- 
nation Because  of  National  Origin "  29 
C.P.R.  5  1606.8(1981). 

In  a  lawsuit  under  Title  VII.  the  party 
making  the  complaint  has  the  initial  burden 
of  establishing  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrim- 
ination. If  this  is  met.  the  burden  then 
shifts  to  the  employer  to  articulate  some  le- 
gitimate, nondiscriminatory  reason  for  the 
practice  complained  of,  such  as  a  business 
necessity  or  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation. If  the  employer  demonstrates  such  a 
reason,  then  the  complainant  must  show 
that  the  reason  was  a  mere  pretext  for  dis- 
crimination; that  is.  that  the  employer 
could  operate  the  business  safely  and  effi- 
ciently by  a  practice  with  a  less  discrimina- 
tory Impact,  or  that  the  employer  treated 
other  classes  of  employees  differently. 

In  order  to  esUblish  a  prima  facie  case  of 
discrimination,  the  plaintiff  often  begins 
with  the  gathering  of  sUtistlcal  daU  con- 
cerning the  presence  and  distribution  of  em- 
ployees according  to  classification  and  by 
race.  sex.  national  origin,  or  religion  within 
each  classification.  The  theory  Is  that  in  the 
absence  of  discrimination,  all  groups  will  be 
distributed  in  all  classifications  of  employ- 
ment in  approximately  the  same  proportion 
as  they  are  distributed  in  the  relevant  labor 
market  as  a  whole.  The  relevant  labor 
market  is  generally  the  geographic  area 
from  which  the  employer  draws  its  employ- 
ees. For  unskilled  jobs,  the  labor  market 
may  be  local,  while  for  skilled,  professional 
or  technical  positions  the  market  may  be  a 
city,  metropolitan  area,  state,  or  region 
When  a  significant  statistical  disparity  is  es- 
tablished between  the  percentage  of  minori- 
ties or  women  in  the  workforce  and  on  the 
company's  employment  roster,  then  the  em- 
ployer must  explain  the  disparity  or  else 
have  an  inference  of  discrimination  drawn 
against  it. 

As  noted,  once  the  plaintiff  makes  a  prima 
facie  case  of  discrimination,  the  burden 
Shirts  to  the  employer  to  articulate  some  le- 
gitimate, nondiscriminatory  reason  for  the 
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apparent  discrimination.  If  the  employer 
falls  to  advance  such  a  reason,  the  court 
must  rule  for  the  plaintiff.  Mere  affirma- 
tions of  good  faith  are  not  enough  to  dispel 
a  prima  facie  case.  If  the  employer  defends 
on  the  grounds  of  business  necessity,  he 
must  show  (1)  that  the  practice  is  necessary 
to  the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
business.  (2)  that  it  effectively  carries  out 
the  business  purpose  it  is  alleged  to  serve, 
and  (3)  that  there  Is  no  acceptable  alterna- 
tive policy  or  practice  that  would  accom- 
plish the  business  purpose  with  a  less 
discriminatory  impact.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployer might  recruit  only  employees  who 
are  able  to  type,  in  an  area  where  few  or  no 
minority  persons  have  been  able  to  obtain 
such  training  or  experience.  Such  a  require- 
ment would  be  a  business  necessity  for  em- 
ployees hired  as  secretaries,  where  typing  is 
essential  to  the  Job,  but  not  for  employees 
hired  for  Jobs  that  could  be  performed  effi- 
ciently without  typing. 

An  employer  cannot  defend  its  failure  to 
hire  minority  employees  by  claiming  a  lack 
of  minority  applicanU  as  a  defense,  if  it  re- 
cruits by  word-of-mouth  among  friends  and 
relatives,  falls  to  advertise  Job  opportunities 
In  general,  and  has  a  repuUtlon  for  exclud- 
ing minorities.  E^ren  the  absence  of  appli- 
cants may  be  due  to  the  futility  felt  by  mi- 
norities towards  the  prospect  of  employ- 
ment  with    the   company.    The   employer, 
however,  may  rebut  a  prima  facie  case  by 
demonstrating  that  It  has  placed  Job  posters 
at   minority   centers   and   learning   institu- 
tions, recruited  at  predominately  minority 
high  schools  and  colleges,  advertised  exten- 
sively as  an  equal   opportunity  employer, 
hired  through  a  state  employment  service 
or  urban  lea«ue.  esUbltshed  training  for  mi- 
norities,    or     participated     in     affirmative 
acUon  programs  with  clvU  rights  or  commu- 
nity organizations.  (For  general  discussion 
of  employment  discrimination,  see  "Federal 
Regulation  of  Employment  Service,"  chap- 
ter  2,    55  2:13    through    2:160.   from   which 
foregoing  discussion  is  drawn.) 

This,  then.  Is  the  general  outline  of  anti- 
discrimination provisions  applicable  to  U.S. 
employers.  The  next  question  Is  whether 
these  laws  apply  outside  the  United  SUtes. 
With  regard  to  discrimination  by  American 
multinational  corporations  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  U  expressly  provided  that  Title  VII 
"shall  not  apply  to  an  employer  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  aliens  outside 
any  SUte."  42  U.S.C.  5  2000e-l.  In  addition 
to  Title  VII.  many  American  companies  are 
subject  to  Executive  Order  No.  11246.  which 
requires  government  contractors  to  abide  by 
policies  of  nondiscrimination  and  affirma- 
tive action.  By  regulation,  however,  these 
requirements  do  not  apply  to  "contract 
work  outside  the  United  States  performed 
by  employees  recruited  outside  the  United 
SUtes." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Title  VII  does 
not  apply  overseas.  Is  it  possible,  however, 
for  Congress  to  extend  the  applicability  of 
Title  VII  or  a  similar  antidiscrimination  pro- 
vision? Multinational  employers  must  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  American  Uw  to 
their  operations  abroad  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  At  the  present  time,  the  major  United 
States  ClvU  rights  laws  do  not  apply  to  the 
employment  practices  of  American  compa- 
nies abroad  with  respect  to  employees  who 
live  in  the  host  country.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  United  SUtes  has  in  gen- 
eral adhered  to  a  fairly  uniform  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  export  its  employment  law.  Mad- 
igan.  "The  Applicability  of  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Laws  Abroad:  A  Legal  and  Practical 
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Approach."  4  Employee  Relations  Law  Jour- 
nal 319. 

The  United  SUtes  has.  however,  expressly 
enacted  some  taws  to  reach  the  activities  of 
American  multinational  corporations  con- 
ducted in  foreign  countries.  The  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  (P.L.  95-213,  Dec.  19. 
1977)  prohibits  the  payment  of  any  money, 
gift,  or  other  thing  of  value  to  any  foreign 
official  in  order  to  influence  any  official  act 
or  decision,  or  to  Induce  the  official  to  use 
his  Influence  with  a  foreign  government. 
The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(P.L.  96-72.  Sept.  29.  1979)  included  provi- 
sions to  prohibit  American  companies  from 
participating  in  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel 
through  their  foreign  subsidiaries  and  oper- 
ating elements.  The  law  declared  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  "to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  SUtes  or  against  any  United  SUtes 
person."  50  U.S.C.  App.  5  2402(5)(1979). 

The  legal  rationale  for  extraterritorial  ap- 
plication of  U.S.  law  was  discussed  In  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act: 

"'As  a  general  rule,  the  application  of  fed- 
eral criminal  law  is  limited  to  the  territory 
of  the  United  SUtes.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  Federal  sUtutes  with  criminal 
.sanctions  which  have  extraterritorial  appli- 
cation: 18  U.S.C.  5  1546  (fraud  and  mUuse  of 
visas,  permits,  and  other  entry  documents) 
18  U.S.C.  5  2314  (transporution  of  stolen 
goods,  securities,  moneys,  fraudulent  sUte 
stamps,  or  articles  used  in  counterfeiting). 
18  U.S.C.  5  2381  (treason  committed  "within 
the  United  SUtes  or  elsewhere").  50  App. 
U.S.C.  5  et  seq.  (Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act).  15  U.S.C.  5  776  et  seq.  (Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934).  15  U.S.C.  {  1-7  (Sher- 
man Anti-trust  Act).  15  U.S.C.  5  41  et  seq. 
(Federal  Trade  Commission  Act),  et  cetera. 

"The  cases  Indicate  that  in  the  extraterri- 
torial application  of  U.S.  law  by  the  Con- 
gress." United  States  v.  Erdos,  474  F.  2d  157. 
159  (4th  Clr.  1973).  "From  the  body  of  inter- 
national law.  Congress  may  pick  and  choose 
whatever  recognized  principle  of  interna- 
tional Jurisdiction  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  sought  by  the  legislation. 
UniUd  StaUs  v.  Rodnguez.  182  F.  Supp. 
479.  491  (S.D.  Cal.  1960). 

"There  are  a  number  of  theories;  of  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  under  international  law.  at 
least  three  of  which  are  applicable  here.  See 
•Jurisdiction  with  Respect  to  Crime-Draft 
Convention,  with  Comment.  Prepared  by 
the  Research  in  International  Law  the  Har- 
vard Law  School"  29  i4mertca7i  Journal  of 
International  Law  (Supp.)  439  (1935)  and 
American  Law  Institute.  Restatement 
(Second/  of  the  Law  of  Foreism  Relations  of 
the  United  StaUs,  ch.  2  (1965). 

"The  first  of  these  is  the  familiar  territo- 
rial principle  Restatement  5  17.  Under  this 
principle,  a  nation  may  prescribe  rules  of 
law  regulating  conduct  occurring  within  iU 
territory,  regardless  of  where  the  effect  of 
the  conduct  falls.  This  is  the  principle  Con- 
gress in  presumed  to  have  relied  upon 
unless  Its  specifically  indicates  otherwise. 
American  Banana  Co.  v.  United  Fruit  Co. 
213  U.S.  347(1907). 

"The  second  principle  grants  a  nation  Ju- 
risdiction to  prescribe  rules  of  law  attaching 
legal  consequences  to  conduct  that  occurs 
ouUide  its  territory  if  the  conduct  causes  an 
effect  within  the  prescribing  nation's  terri- 
tory. Restatement  5  18.  Under  this  theory, 
the  courU  have  upheld  Congressional  regu- 
lation of  the  conduct  of  noncitizens.  even  if 
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the  conduct  took  place  outside  the  U.S.,  so 
long  as  the  consequences  of  the  conduct  are 
felt  within  the  U.S.  See,  United  States  v. 
Pizzarusso.  388  F.  2d  8  (2d  Clr.).  cert, 
denied.  392  F.  2d  912  (D.C.  Clr.  1973). 
UniUd  States  v.  Braverman.  376  F.  2d  249 
(2d  Clr.).  cert  denied,  389  U.S.  885  (1967): 
and  Revord  v.  United  States,  375  F.  2d  882 
(5th  Clr.).  cert,  denied  sub  nom,  Groleau  v. 
United  States,  389  U.S.  884  (1967). 

"A  third  pertinent  theory  of  international 
Jurisdiction  is  the  nationality  principle  Re- 
statement I  30.  Under  this  theory,  a  nation 
has  jurisdiction  to  prescribe  rules  of  law  reg- 
ulating the  conduct  of  its  nationals  wherev- 
er located.  This  principle  would  extend  Ju- 
risdiction to  include  any  corporation  char- 
tered by  a  State  of  the  United  SUtes.  See 
Vermilya  Brown  Co.  v.  Cornell,  335  U.S.  377 
(1948);  UniUd  States  v.  Cotten,  471  F.  2d  744 
(9th  Clr.).  cert  denied,  411  U.S.  936  (1973); 
and  Gtllars  v.  UniUd  StaUs,  182  P.  2d  962 
(D.C.  Clr.  950)  as  cases  where  the  courts 
have  upheld  Congressional  regulation  of  the 
actions  of  U.S.  citizens  outside  the  territori- 
al jurisdiction  of  the  U.S."— H.R.  Rept.  No. 
95-640.  95th  Cong..  1st  Bess,  at  12  n.  3 
(1977). 

Any  effort  to  apply  American  law  to  ac- 
tivities that  take  place  abroad  raises  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
host  nation.  It  is  a  general  principle  of 
comity  that,  where  two  sUtes  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  of  law 
that  may  require  inconsistent  conduct  upon 
the  part  of  a  person,  each  sUte  is  required 
to  consider,  in  good  faith,  moderating  the 
exercise  of  its  enforcement  jurisdiction  In 
light  of  such  factors  as  a)  viUl  national  in- 
teresU  of  each  of  the  sUtes,  b)  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  hardship  that  Inconsist- 
ent enforcement  actions  would  Impose  upon 
the  person,  c)  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
quired conduct  is  to  take  place  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other  sUte.  d)  the  nationality  of 
the  person,  and  e>  the  extent  to  which  en- 
forcement action  of  either  sUte  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  achieve  compliance  with 
the  rule  prescribed  by  the  sUte.  RestaU- 
ment  (Second)  of  Foreign  Relations,  section 
40. 

It  is  also  possible  that  international  trea- 
ties to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party 
may  have  an  effect  on  the  employment  poli- 
cies of  an  American  company's  overseas  op- 
erations. In  general,  commercial  agreements 
are  designed  to  encourage  trade  and  invest- 
ment between  the  two  signatory  countries. 
Under  such  treaty,  the  host  country  esUb- 
lishes  a  policy  of  equity  and  hospitality  to 
the   foreign    investor,    including   assurance 
that  the  enterprise  and  policy  of  the  alien 
win  be  respected,  and  will  be  accorded  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  alike  with  citizens  of 
the  host  country.  The  impact  of  treaties  of 
this  type  is  currently  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion pending  before  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court.  In  Sumitomo  Shuji  America, 
Inc.  v.  Avigliano,  No.  80-2070.  the  Court  is 
faced  with  the  question  whether  the  Treaty 
of   Friendship,   Commerce   and  Navigation 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan  has 
the  effect  of  exempting  Japanese  firms  op- 
erating in  the  U.S.  from  Title  VIIs  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  based  on  nation- 
al origin  and  sex.  In  the  lower  court,  the 
Second  Circuit  held  that  the  Treaty  does 
not    give    foreign    firms   license   to   violate 
American  laws  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
employment.    The    court    noted,    however, 
that  Title  VII  would  not  necessarily  pre- 
clude the  company  from  employing  Japa- 
nese   nationals    in    positions    where    such 
employment  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  the 


successful  operation  of  its  business.  Under 
Title  VII,  an  employer  may  hire  on  the  basis 
of  national  origin  where  it  is  a  "bona  fide 
occupational  qualification "  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  the  normal  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness. Avigliano  v.  Sumitomo  Shuji  Ameri- 
can, Inc.,  638  F.2d  522  (2d  Cir.  1981). 

In  another  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
this  term,  the  Court  must  deal  with  the  em- 
ployment of  U.S.  citizens  at  overseas  mili- 
tary bases.  Section  106  of  Public  Law  No. 
92-129  prohibits  discrimination  against 
United  SUtes  citizens  for  employment  on 
miliUry  bases  unless  a  treaty  permits  the 
preferential  hiring  of  local  nationals.  The 
Court  must  decide  whether  an  agreement 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  "treaty"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  even  though  it  was  not  signed  by 
the  President  and  not  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  Weinberger  v.  Rossi,  No.  80-1924,  on 
appeal  from  642  F.2d  553  (D.C.  Cir.  1980). 

It  can  be  seen  that  neither  of  these  cases 
is  directly  applicable  to  American  companies 
operating  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  issue  is 
not  whether  such  companies  are  subject  to 
sUtutes  of  Northern  Ireland,  since  that  Is 
unquestioned,  nor  is  there  any  question  in- 
volving employment  of  U.S.  citizens.  Never- 
theless, the  outcome  of  these  cases  may 
shed  further  light  on  the  complex  Interrela- 
tionship of  domestic  and  international  law 
as  they  affect  multinational  corporations. 

Turning  to  the  questions  raised  at  the 
outset,  several  conclusions  emerge.  First  Is 
that  all  substantial  American  employers 
have  been  prohibited,  since  1964,  from  dis- 
crimination against  their  employees  In 
hiring  and  terms  of  employment  on  the 
basis  of  religion.  In  brief,  religious  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  is  against  the  law  In 
the  United  SUtes.  Secondly,  these  prohibi- 
tions do  not  apply  to  the  employment  poli- 
cies and  practices  maintained  by  American 
corporations  In  their  foreign  operations 
with  respect  to  foreign  national  employees. 
Again  to  be  brief,  an  American  company 
may  practice  religious  discrimination  when 
hiring  alien  employees  In  another  country. 

A  third,  and  more  complicated,  question  Is 
whether  the  employment  practices  de- 
scribed In  the  testimony.  If  true,  would  vio- 
late U.S.  civil  righU  laws  if  they  took  place 
in  facilities  located  In  this  country.  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  described  practices 
would  give  rise  to  a  prima  facie  case  of  dis- 
crimination under  Title  VII.  First,  a  case  Is 
made  that  there  appears  to  be  a  significant 
sUtlstical  disparity  between  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  each  job  classification  of  the 
workforce  and  the  number  of  Catholics 
available  in  the  relevant  labor  market. 
Under  Title  VII,  this  charge,  if  proven,  gives 
rise  to  an  Inference  that  the  employer  has  a 
discriminatory  hiring  policy,  and  the  burden 
shifts  to  the  employer  to  rebut  the  infer- 
ence. 

Next,  the  allegation  Is  made  that  Catho- 
lics are  subjected  to  harassment  on  the 
shopfloor.  Again,  Title  VII  has  been  Inter- 
preted to  require  employers  to  malnUln  a 
workplace  free  of  such  harassment.  The  em- 
ployer In  the  United  SUtes  thus  has  a  legal 
responsibility  to  take  corrective  action 
against  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  harass- 
ment in  the  workplace,  through  its  agents 
and  supervisors. 

Another  observation  Is  that  U.S.  owned 
plants  in  Northern  Ireland  are  often  located 
in  areas  hostile  to  Catholics,  thus  making 
employment  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
them.  This  type  of  practice  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  litigated  to  date  under  Ameri- 
can   employment    discrimination    law    (al- 


though there  have  been  efforts  in  school  de- 
segregation cases  to  encourage  Integration 
by  locating  new  schools  in  sites  where 
neighborhood  patterns  will  not  promote  seg- 
regation). It  is  clear,  as  noted,  that  the  em- 
ployer is  obliged  to  exert  its  best  efforU  to 
prevent  harassment  in  and  about  the  work- 
place. 

Moreover,  the  location  of  a  plant  cannot 
excuse  the  employer  from  failing  to  recruit 
throughout  the  relevant  labor  market.  That 
is.  if  the  labor  market  for  a  particular  job 
Includes  an  entire  city  or  metropolitan  area, 
the  employer  cannot  restrict  its  hiring  to 
the  immediate  neighborhocxl  of  the  plant. 
This,  under  Title  VII,  would  have  the  effect 
of  fostering  and  perpetuating  discrimination 
by  denying  equal  employment  opportunities 
to  minorities  who  live  outside  the  immediate 
neighborhood  and  who  may  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  buy  or  rent  hous- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  In  the  past. 

Fourth,  It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  prece- 
dent for  the  extraterritorial  application  of 
United  SUtes  law  to  the  foreign  operations 
of  United  SUtes  corporations.  Although 
laws  governing  employment  relations  have 
generally  been  restricted  to  domestic  appli- 
cation, the  application  of  some  aspects  of 
those  laws  to  foreign  operations  is  a  policy 
matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Vincent  E.  Treacy. 

LegUlative  Attorney. 

American  Law  Division. 

March  2. 1982. 


MORE  EVIDENCE  OF  EXIMBANK 
FAILURE  TO  MEET  COMPETI- 
TION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
taken  the  floor  to  address  the  growing 
inability  and  unwillingness  of  the  Ex- 
imbank  to  meet  its  statutory  mandate 
to  provide  competitive  financing  for 
American  exports.  Last  December  18, 1 
wrote  the  President  a  detailed  letter 
listing  a  number  of  specific  cases 
where  Bank  action— or  nonaction— 
cost  an  American  company  a  major 
overseas  sale.  That  letter  also  refuted 
the  erroneous  arguments  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  used  to 
attack  the  Bank. 

Now  I  have  received  further  infor- 
mation which  indicated  the  situation 
is  even  worse  than  I  had  previously 
thought.  A  survey  by  the  Machinery 
and  Allied  Products  Institute  of  39  of 
its  member  companies  uncovered 
$386.7  million  worth  of  sales  in  1981 
alone  that  had  been  shifted  to  foreign 
affiliates  because  of  inadequate  U.S. 
financing.  Significantly,  these  exam- 
ples included  none  of  those  mentioned 
in  my  December  18  letter.  In  addition, 
though  the  question  was  not  asked, 
nine  of  those  companies  reported  $4.3 
billion  of  sales  that  they  had  lost  or 
not  bid  on  because  of  noncompetitive 
financing. 

Using  the  standard  Commerce  De- 
partment figure  of  33,000  jobs  for 
every  $1  billion  in  exports,  it  is  clear 
we  are  talking  about  nearly  155,000 
jobs  foregone  through  Eximbank  poll- 
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cies.  That  is  a  statistic  made  all  the 
more  grim  by  our  current  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  over  9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  needs  to 
be  attacked  on  two  fronts.  The  Con- 
gress will  shortly  be  considering  once 
again  the  annual  level  of  obligations 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  undertake. 
At  that  time  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
obtain  agreement  on  the  full  $5.4  bil- 
lion that  is  presently  authorized  for 
the  Bank  for  fiscal  year  1983.  I  also 
plan  to  introduce  soon  legislation  to 
increase  the  Bank's  independence 
from  both  the  administration  and  the 
budget  cycle.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  that  in  a  few  days. 

Right  now,  however,  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  review  the  MAPI  study  care- 
fully. These  lost  sales  are  not  just  iso- 
lated opportunities  we  can  regain 
somewhere  else.  In  many  cases  the  use 
of  foreign  affiliates  means  the  perma- 
nent loss  of  technology  suid  Jobs 
abroad— which  we  can  ill  afford.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  study  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Machinery  and 

AlXIXD  Proddcts  IltSTITtrtX, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  24,  1982. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Balorigk. 
Secretary,    U.S.   Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrttart  Baldrige:  You  may  recall 
our  exchange  of  correspondence  late  last 
year  concerning  the  impact  of  the  lack  of 
competitive  export  financing  on  U.S.  ex- 
porters. At  one  point  you  asked  If  MAPI 
could  provide  any  quantitative  information 
concerning  the  shifting  of  orders  by  U.S. 
firms  to  foreign  affiliates  In  order  to  obtain 
better  financing. 

To  get  current  information,  we  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  a  sample  of  39  multination- 
al companies  which  we  know  to  have  foreign 
affiliates  and  which  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  might  be  exporting  from  their  for- 
eign affiliates.  We  asked  these  companies  to 
provide  us  with  information  concerning  in- 
stances during  1981  In  which  they  sourced 
from  a  foreign  subsidiary  or  other  foreign 
affiliate  in  order  to  provide  more  competi- 
tive financing.  In  addition  to  providing  in- 
formation concerning  these  situations  in- 
volving foreign  affiliates,  several  of  the  re- 
spondents volunteered  information  concern- 
ing ( 1 )  sales  lost  to  unaffiliated  foreign  com- 
panies primarily  because  of  the  terms  of 
export  financing  and  (2)  sales  lost  in  the 
United  SUtes  because  foreign  competitors 
were  able  to  provide  export  financing  on 
terms  more  favorable  than  that  available  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

StmvEY  RESULTS 

The  attached  memorandum  describes  the 
results  of  the  survey.  Including  excerpted 
comments  received  from  respondents,  and 
MAPI  conmient  concerning  the  survey  re- 
sults. To  summarize: 

Of  the  39  companies  surveyed.  14  compa- 
nies reported  that  39  transactions."  with  a 


'  Companies  reported  repeatedly  that  the  traiu- 
■ctions  covered  were  only  illiutratlve  and  thus  un- 
derstated the  total  number  of  transactions  of  this 
type. 


dollar  value  of  $386.7  million,  had  been 
shifted  to  foreign  affiliates  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  because  of  more  attractive  fi- 
nancing. 

As  one  company  stated:  "In  order  to 
obtain  competitive  financing  we  were  re- 
quired to  source  all  materials  and  engineer- 
ing for  this  $70  million  plant  in  (  1 
where  we  were  able  to  obtain  long-term  fi- 
nancing. The  interest  rate,  payback  period 
and  percent  of  total  costs  which  could  be  fi- 
nanced were  all  more  competitive  than 
could  be  obtained  In  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  the  above  responses  to  the 
question  we  posed.  (1)9  companies  reported 
that  they  had  lost,  or  had  not  bid  on  (be- 
cause of  inability  to  offer  competitive 
export  financing),  projects  in  third  coun- 
tries with  a  total  value  of  $4.3  billion,  and 
(2)  3  companies  reported  the  loss,  or  pro- 
spective loss,  of  orders  for  customers  In  the 
United  States  totaling  some  $160  million. 

COHCLUSION 

The  data  supplied  indicate  that  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  exports  Is  being  lost  because 
of  noncompetitive  U.S.  export  financing. 
For  the  capital  goods  industries  represented 
by  MAPI,  orders  lost  currently  also  result  In 
the  substantial  loss  of  future  business. 
Orders  for  "big  ticket"  items,  such  as  capital 
goods,  are  placed  at  Infrequent  intervals— in 
many  cases  at  Intervals  of  several  years,  or 
even  a  decade.  When  the  initial  order  is  lost 
to  a  foreign  competitor,  the  latter  obtains 
the  substantial  business  in  repair  parts  and 
spares  which  follows  for  a  number  of  years 
and  Is  likely  to  be  the  favored  supplier  when 
there  are  additions  to  capacity.  It  also  is 
noteworthy  that  the  shipments  of  repair 
parts  and  spares,  which  over  a  period  of 
years  tend  to  equal  the  dollar  volume  of  the 
original  equipment,  do  not  normally  require 
government-supported  financing. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  t)elng  sent 
to  Export-Import  Bank  Chairman  William 
Draper  and  other  senior  Executive  branch 
officials  concerned  with  U.S.  export  policy. 
We  are  suggesting  to  Chairman  Draper  that 
the  Bank  explore  means  of  expanding  Its 
competitive  analysis  functions  to  measure 
not  only  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bank's  sup- 
port In  those  instances  when  It  Is  sought  but 
also  the  growing  volume  of  transactions— di- 
verted to  foreign  affiliates  or  not  bid  on— 
which  are  never  even  referred  to  the  Bank. 

While  admittedly  fragmentary  and  at  best 
corroborative,  we  hope  this  information  will 
be  useful  in  pointing  up  the  fact  that  U.S 
export  financing  facilities  are  Inadequate  in 
today's  competitive  world. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  W.  Stewart, 

President 

MAPI  StnivET  OP  Selected  Member 
Companies  Cohcerniiig  Export  Financing 

As  a  means  of  determining  the  impact  of 
noncompetitive  financing  on  the  sourcing 
and  bidding  practices  of  U.S.  firms,  MAPI 
asked  a  selected  group  of  multinational 
companies,  mostly  members  of  the  Insti- 
tutes International  Operations  Councils,  to 
provide  Information  concerning  instances 
during  1981  In  which  they  sourced  from  a 
foreign  subsidiary  or  other  foreign  affiliate 
In  order  to  provide  competitive  financing. 

Our  Inquiry  was  sent  to  a  sample  of  39 
multinational  companies  which  we  know  to 
be  active  internationally  through  exports 
and  foreign  affiliates.  These  companies 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  machinery  and 
allied  products  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
abroad.  The  responding  companies  Include 
manufacturers  In,  among  others,  the  follow- 


ing Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
categories:  3341:  3443:  3511:  3531:  3532:  3535: 
3547:  3554:  3559:  and  3569. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  the  question 
related  to  diversion  of  orders  to  affiliates 
abroad,  several  companies  provided  unsolic- 
i*,ed  information  concerning  (1)  orders  lost 
to  unrelated  firms,  or  business  not  bid  on, 
because  of  the  lack  of  competitive  export  fi- 
nancing, and  (2)  orders  lost  In  the  United 
SUtes  to  foreign  firms  (related  and  unrelat- 
ed) l>ecause  of  more  favorable  financing 
available  abroad. 

The  remainder  of  this  memorandum  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  Summary  of  the  Results 
of  the  Survey  and  Comments  of  Respond- 
ents; and  MAPI  Comment  Concerning  the 
Survey  Results. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  AND  COMMENTS  OP 
RESPONDENTS 

Business  diverted  to  foreign  affiliates: 
Data.— Of  the  39  companies  surveyed,  14 ' 
reported  that  39  transactions,  with  a  dollar 
value  of  $386.7  million,  were  diverted  In 
1981  to  foreign  affiliates  primarily.  If  not 
exclusively,  because  of  more  attractive 
export  financing:  • 

With  respect  to  destination,  orders  from 
Latin  America  accounted  for  $168.14  mil- 
lion; Far  East/Oceania.  $110.8  million; 
Middle  East/Africa.  $45.8  million:  and  East- 
em  Europe,  $62  million. 

With  respect  to  source,  the  orders  were 
filled  from  Canada  ($169.45  million),  France 
($97.5  million),  Japan  ($39.7  million).  Spain 
($24.45  million),  the  United  Kingdom 
($23.41  million).  The  Netherlands  ($21.5  mil- 
lion). Brazil  ($10.23  million),  and  Belgium 
($.5  million). 

Comments  of  respondents.  Several  of  the 
responding  companies  provided  comment 
along  with  their  reports  on  lost  transac- 
tions. The  following  excerpts  are  of  particu- 
lar Interest: 

"In  addition  (to  three  proJecU  quoted  on 
by  one  of  the  company's  wholly  owned  for- 
eign competitors  due  to  the  liuulequacy  or 
competitive  export  financing  In  that  subsidi- 
ary's country,  and  three  orders  lost  to  for- 
eign competltlors  due  to  the  Inadequacy  or 
lack  of  financing  from  Exlmbank).  we  de- 
clined to  quote  on  a  major  project  In  Mexico 
due  to  the  lack  of  competitive  Exlmbank  fi- 
nancing. We  were  not  In  a  position  to  offer 
this  equipment  from  a  foreign  source  and 
therefore  forfeited  this  opportunity  for  an 
order." 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  com- 
petitive financing  forces  (capital  goods) 
manufacturers  to  send  more  and  more  bid 
requests  to  their  foreign  subsidiaries  to 
quote,  depriving  U.S.  manufacturing  facili- 
ties of  sourcing  opportunities  they  would 
normally  expect  to  handle.  Note  that  In  our 
field  the  cost  of  preparing  a  proposal  Is 
high,  and  If  It  Is  clear  beforehand  that  no 
Exlmbank  support  Is  available  when  It  is 
needed.  It  is  unjustified  to  spend  the  money 
for  a  useless  proposal.  For  (my  company) 
the  obvious  course  of  action  Is  to  turn  un- 


■Of  these  totals.  13  transactions  totaling  t34  mil- 
lion were  identified  as  medium  term  and  an  addi- 
tional 6  transactions  totaling  t3.4  million  probably 
were  medium  term 

'  Two  additional  companies  Informed  MAPI  that 
orders  had  been  diverted  to  foreign  affiliates  but 
their  data  had  not  bee  i  received  when  this  memo- 
randum was  prepared.  Several  additional  companies 
reported  that,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  prod- 
ucts le.g..  components  and/or  small  dollar  value), 
export  financing  is  not  a  significant  factor  In  sales. 
Others  indicated  that  they  had  no  occasion  during 
IMl  to  divert  sales  to  foreign  affiliates 


supported  Inquiries  over  to  our  joint  ven- 
ture [in  Europe].  .  .  .  This  has  happened 
numerous  times  In  1981.  but  is  it  impossible 
for  me  to  review  all  the  files  for  the  year  In 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  posed. 
.  .  .  [Pllnanclng  may  not  be  the  exclusive 
reason  for  the  shift,  although  It  Is  often  the 
only  reason Proposals  are  too  expen- 
sive to  go  through  the  process  [of  exploring 
Exlmbank  financing]  In  an  effort  to  merely 
test  what  element  of  our  U.S.  financing  is 
noncompetitive.  Just  the  accepted  view  of 
noncompetltiveness  Is  often  enough  to  send 
the  job  to  the  alternate  source." 

"...  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  all  our  quotes  of  1981  but  the  fol- 
lowing jobs  come  to  mind  as  being  jobs  we 
normally  would  have  sourced  from  the  U.S., 
but  had  to  source  elsewhere  due  to 
finance.  ...  I  am  sure  I  could  come  up  with 
more  that  we  did  not  even  try  to  source 
from  the  U.S.  due  to  lack  of  competitive 
U.S.  credits.  Smaller  projects  also  [are]  not 
reviewed." 

Orders  lost,  or  not  bid  on,  because  of  lack 
of  competitive  export  financing:  DaU.— 
Nine  companies  volunteered  that  they  had 
lost,  or  not  bid  on,  projects  with  an  export 
value  of  some  $4.3  billion: 

Atwut  $1.5  bUllon  of  the  $4.3  billion  repre- 
sented orders  lost  in  head-to-head  competi- 
tion and  $2.8  billion  represented  potential 
business  on  which  the  U.S.  firms  did  not 
bid. 

The  potential  business  was  located  princi- 
pally In  the  Far  East  (29  percent)  and  Latin 
America  (28  percent),  but  substantial 
amounts  also  were  reported  for  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Western  Europe. 

Of  the  $3.7  billion  In  projects  which  had 
been  awarded  to  foreign  competitors,  com- 
petitors In  Japan  had  won  52  percent  of  the 
total  and  United  Kingdom  competitors  had 
won  24  percent. 

Since  the  companies  queried  were  not 
asked  to  provide  Information  on  orders  lost 
to  unrelated  parties,  the  daU  above  does 
not  include  the  experience  of  all  the  compa- 
nies surveyed. 

Comments  of  respondents.— The  following 
comments  concerning  the  international  fi- 
nancing scene  were  received  from  respond- 
ing companies: 

.  .No  matter  how  good  our  prices  or  de- 
livery and  technology  may  be,  the  financing 
is  the  Uil  that  wags  the  dog." 

".  .  .  [Rlecent  government  policy  regard- 
ing funding  of  the  Export-Imp>ort  Bank  dis- 
courages exports.  It  Is  practically  Impossible 
to  compete  on  major  projects  international- 
ly with  some  of  our  more  aggressive  com- 
petitors from  Japan,  France,  Germany. 
Great  Britain,  and  even  smaller  countries 
such  as  Belgium  and  Holland." 

"We  had,  sometime  ago,  esUblished  that 
we  will  proceed  with  an  office  in  Singapore 
to  cover  Southeast  Asia  and  particularly  the 
market  In  Indonesia.  .  .  .  (Our  company) 
had  done  substantial  business  (in  that  area) 
until  approximately  1970  when  all  business 
for  the  U.S.A.  was  shut  off  because  other 
countries  were  willing  to  include  the  needed 
equipment  under  concessionary  financing 
terms,  and  we  had  no  such  opportunity.  No 
business  has  been  received  for  this  equip- 
ment since  that  time.  [After  our  recent  ef- 
forts to  get  Exlmbank  support] .  the  Indone- 
sian Government  advised  that  our  proposal 
with  Exlmbank  support  would  not  be  ac- 
cepUble  under  present  conditions.  This 
means  in  their  view  that  the  Exlmbank 
money  was  not  competitive,  and  consequent- 
ly, [our  company]  has  little  opportunity  at 
present  to  participate  in  that  market.  .  .  . 


In  essence,  we  can  expand  our  markets  in 
the  Far  East,  but  we  need  reasonably  com- 
petitive financing  to  do  it." 

"(The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget) 
neglects  to  take  into  consideration  the  addl- 
tionallty'  that  export  financing  of  projects 
creates  with  ongoing  spare  and  repair  parts 
orders  for  many  years  for  which  export 
credits  are  not  required.  Although  our  In- 
quiry level  was  high,  we  sold  only  one  proj- 
ect In  1981.  Our  repair  and  spare  parts 
orders  from  foreign  customers  malnUined 
our  business.  .  .  ." 

Loss  of  business  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  financing:  As  noted,  three  compa- 
nies volunteered  information  concerning 
the  loss,  or  prosp>ectlve  loss,  of  orders  to  cus- 
tomers In  the  United  SUtes  because  of  the 
more  favorable  terms  of  financing  from 
abroad.  The  following  transactions  were  re- 
ported by  three  firms: 

One  firm  reported  three  transactions  to- 
taling $55  million  had  been  sourced  from  af- 
filiates In  Japan  and  Western  Europe  be- 
cause of  lower  cost  financing  there.  The 
orders  could  have  been  placed  In  the  compa- 
ny's U.S.  plants. 

A  second  firm  reported  that  its  United 
Kingdom  affiliate  Is  negotiating  on  three 
projects  In  the  United  SUtes,  with  a  total 
value  of  about  $39  million,  because  of  the 
lower  Interest  rate  and  longer  maturities 
available  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Two  of  the  companies  reported  orders  lost 
in  the  United  SUtes  totaling  $66  million  to 
unaffiliated  companies  in  Western  Europe 
because  of  more  attractive  financing  avail- 
able there. 

Two  additional  companies  volunteered 
that  in  recent  months  they  have  begtin  en- 
countering foreign  competition,  from  Japan 
and  Western  Europe,  offering  financing  well 
below  the  cost  of  financing  available  to  U.S. 
customers. 

As  in  the  case  of  daU  concerning  sales  lost 
to  unrelated  parties  In  third  markets,  since 
companies  were  not  asked  to  provide  infor- 
mation concerning  sales  lost  In  the  United 
SUtes  the  daU  provided  does  not  include 
the  experience  of  all  of  the  companies  sur- 
veyed. 

MAPI  (X>MMENT  CONCERNING  THE  SXTRVEY 
RESITLTS 

Companies  surveyed  and  relation  of  MAPI 
daU  to  other  recent  published  reports  of 
lost  sales:  The  following  observation  should 
be  made  concerning  the  characteristics  of 
respondents  to  our  survey  and  the  relation 
of  the  MAPI  daU  to  other  recently  pub- 
lished reports  concerning  orders  lost  due  to 
uncompetitive  export  financing: 

Respondents  to  the  survey  Include  a  wide 
range  of  producers  of  machinery  and  allied 
products  but  do  not  Include  manufacturers 
of  aircraft  or  nuclear  equipment.  Since  the 
latter  two  Industries,  while  large  exporters, 
do  not  generally  manufacture  abroad.  Infor- 
mation was  not  requested  from  them.  Our 
sampling  was  limited  to  a  modest  portion  of 
the  MAPI  membership  which  is  active  inter- 
nationally through  foreign  Affiliates  (in- 
cluding subsidiaries)  so  that  the  resulU 
could  be  complied  and  provided  to  govern- 
ment as  early  as  possible.  It  also  should  be 
noted  that  companies  reported  on  transac- 
tions lost  (or  not  bid  on)  only  during  1981. 

The  survey  results  Include  very  little 
'overlap"  with  the  $2.9  billion  In  orders  lost 
or  In  jeopardy  cited  recently  by  the  Coali- 
tion for  Employment  Through  Exports. 
There  Is  no  overlap  with  respect  to  the  com- 
panies covered  concerning  orders  diverted  to 
foreign  affiliates  and  an  overlap  of  only 
some  $290  million  In  the  daU  provided  to  us 


by  companies  concerning  sales  lost  to  unre- 
lated compsailes  or  projects  not  bid  on. 

The  survey  results  do  not  Include  any  of 
the  cases  cited  by  Senator  John  Heinz  In  his 
December  18,  1981  letter  to  President 
Reagan  which  has  been  widely  publicized. 
Senator  Heinz  cited  orders  lost  or  in  Jeop- 
ardy totaling  over  $119  million. 

Comment  concerning  daU  on  sales  divert- 
ed to  foreign  affiliates:  The  following  com- 
ments apply  to  the  daU  we  received  con- 
cerning exporU  diverted  to  foreign  affili- 
ates: 

The  results  undersUte  the  exports  "lost" 
to  affUlates  by  the   reporting  companies. 
Some  respondents  sUted  that  the  daU  re- 
ported to  us  did  not  represent  an  exhaustive 
search.  As  the  company  commentary  accom- 
panying the  daU  suggests,  passing  the  order 
lead  to  foreign  affiliates  when  U.S.  export 
financing  Is  not  adequate  has  become  rou- 
tine in  some  cases.  Beyond  this,  we  have 
noted  that  companies  tend  to    "write  off" 
from  sourcing  In  the  United  SUtes  certain 
markets  and  projects  for  which  they  know 
competitive  U.S.  export  financing  will  not 
be  available  and  devote  their  U.S.  resources 
to  gaining  sales  in  more  promising  areas. 
Unfortunately,  companies  generally  do  not 
keep  a  tally  of  orders  that  might  have  been 
won  If  adequate  financing  had  been  avail- 
able and  the  business  had  been  pursued 
from  the  United  SUtes.  Because  of  the  un- 
availability of  competitive  U.S.  export  fi- 
nancing In  many  Instances,  companies  rou- 
tinely defer  to  their  foreign  affiliates  or, 
when  they  do  not  have  this  option,  decline 
to  undertake  the  expense  of  preparing  a  bid. 
To  Illustrate  this  point,  let's  take  the  case 
of  South  Africa  which  has  been  denied  Ex- 
lmbank direct  loans  for  many  years  and 
guarantees  for  several  years.  It  Is  our  belief 
that,  because  of  the  lack  of  Exlmbank  fi- 
nancing, major  projects  for  this  market  are 
handled  by  foreign  affiliates  and  the  U.S. 
companies  which  do  not  have  such  affiliates 
expend  their  efforts  on  other,  more  promis- 
ing markets.  However,  the  respondents  to 
our  survey  reported  no  Instances  of  sales  di- 
verted to  affiliates  for  projects  In  South 
Africa.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  equipment  for  the  major  expan- 
sion of  the  SASOL  coal  gasification  project 
Is  being  supplied  from  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  and  It  is  likely  that  affUiates  of  U.S. 
companies    participated    in   those    transac- 
tions. And  there  no  doubt  are  other  major 
projects  involving  direct  loans  which  were 
undertaken  In  South  Africa  last  year.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  responses  we  received 
mean   that   no   sales   were   lost   In   South 
Africa:  the  U.S.  companies  simply  did  not 
pursue  major  project  sales  there,  and,  conse- 
quently, projects  In  that  country  do  not 
figure  In  company  records  as  sales  that  were 
lost. 

For  that  same  reason,  the  tally  of  sales 
lost  to  communist  countries  also  seems  low 
to  us.  While  transactions  with  communist 
countries  by  U.S.  firms'  foreign  affiliates 
may  have  been  limited  by  other  reasons 
(e.g.,  U.S.  export  controls,  selection  of  non- 
U.S.-afflllated  sources  by  communist  pur- 
chasing authorities,  etc.).  in  many  instances 
U.S.  export  financing  simply  was  not  avail- 
able (for  sUtutory  or  other  reasons)  or  Eu- 
ropean and/or  Japanese  financing  was  more 
favorable. 

Much  of  the  business  diverted  to  affiliates 
(as  well  as  the  orders  lost  to  unaffiliated 
companies)  may  not  return  to  the  United 
States  when  and  if  more  competitive  export 
credit  is  available  here.  In  some  cases  the 
company  may  elect  to  centralize  production 
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of  certain  Items— particularly  those  requir- 
ing extended  financing  terms— In  countries 
where  there  1b  the  prospect  of  more  consist- 
ent export  financing  support  than  In  the 
United  States.  In  other  cases,  particularly 
those  Involving  highly  engineered  projects 
and  equipment,  because  the  availability  of 
financing  has  enabled  a  foreign  affiliate  to 
gain  more  recent  project  experience  and  to 
apply  the  moat  recent  technology,  the  for- 
eign affiliate  may  become  the  preferred 
source  of  international  customers. 

Comment  concerning  other  data  received: 
MAPI  received  unsolicited  information  from 
several  companies  concerning  (1>  sales  lost 
to  foreign  unrelated  competitors,  and 
projects  not  bid  on.  because  of  lack  of  com- 
petitive export  financing,  and  (2)  sales  lost 
in  the  United  Stales  to  related  and  unrelat- 
ed foreign  firms. 

The  following  observations  should  be 
made  concerning  the  data  received; 

Since  MAPI  did  not  pose  questions  con- 
cerning orders  lost  (or  not  bid  on)  abroad  to 
unrelated  firms  or  orders  lost  in  the  United 
States,  the  data  supplied  may  understate  by 
a  considerable  amount  the  volume  of  orders 
lost,  or  not  bid  on.  by  the  39  companies 
queried. 

Although,  for  the  reason  Just  stated,  the 
totals  supplied  may  understate  the  amount 
of  business  lost  or  not  bid  on.  we  should 
point  out  some  caveats.  Our  analysis  of  the 
responses  received  does  not  reflect  ( U  which 
of  the  projects  that  respondents  reported 
they  had  not  bid  on— and  which  had  not 
been  awarded— possibly  might  be  won  by 
other  U.S.  firms  or  (2)  what  proportion  of 
the  projects  which  were  not  bid  on  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  awarded  to 
U.S.  firms. 

With  respect  to  <  1)  above,  because  of  the 
substantial  engineering  and  other  expense 
associated  with  preparing  and  submitting  a 
bid.  companies  necessarily  must  be  selective 
In  the  projects  on  which  they  will  bid.  Al- 
though competitive  export  financing  Is  cru- 
cial for  most  major  projects,  there  may  have 
been  occasions  when  one  U.S.  firm  bid  on  a 
project  passed  up  by  another  because  of  the 
possibility  that  It  might  win  despite  an 
export  financing  disadvantage  (e.g..  the  cus- 
tomer's existing  facility  was  supplied  by  the 
bidding  U.S.  firm).  With  respect  to  (2) 
above,  even  with  competitive  export  financ- 
ing. U.S.  firms  would  not  of  course  have  won 
all  the  projects  on  which  they  did  not  bid. 
The  proportion  they  might  have  won  is  im- 
possible to  calculate. 

Even  with  these  caveaU.  it  is  clear  that 
U.S.  firms  are  losing,  and  passing  up  oppor- 
tunities to  bid  on.  substantial  amounts  of 
foreign  business  because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate export  financing.  With  the  current 
high  value  of  the  dollar,  this  is  of  course  a 
disadvantage  that  cannot  be  offset  by  price. 

The  instances  reported  of  business  lost  in 
the  United  States,  with  more  losses  in  pros- 
pect, illustrate  the  competitive  distortions 
which  can  be  produced  by  the  present  dis- 
parities in  Interest  rates  (and,  frequently, 
other  terms)  offered  by  government-sup- 
ported export  credit  facilities  and  those  pre- 
vailing in  domestic  markets.  While  the  mini- 
mum Interest  rates  established  pursuant  to 
the  international  Arrangement  on  Guide- 
lines for  Officially  Supported  Export  Cred- 
its were  increased  last  November,  they  are 
still  below  domestic  market  rates  in  the 
United  States  and  in  most  competitor  na- 
tions. 

While  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  foreign  offers  were  sufficiently  low  to 
trigger  the    predatory  financing"  provisions 


of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  they  do 
point  to  an  additional  cost  of  the  high  inter- 
est rates  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
and.  In  certain  cases,  the  heavily  subsidized 
Interest  rates  offered  by  major  competitors. 

COHCLUSION 

The  data  provided  indicate  that,  primarily 
for  reasons  of  export  financing,  a  number  of 
companies  representing  a  wide  range  of  cap- 
ital goods  and  related  equipment  are  divert- 
ing to  foreign  affiliates  orders  destined  for 
third  markets.  Less  complete  data  also  Indi- 
cate that  substantial  amounts  of  foreign 
business  are  being  lost  to  foreign  unrelated 
competitors  and  that  companies  are  increas- 
ingly losing  business  in  the  United  States  to 
foreign  firms  because  of  the  cost  of  domes- 
tic financing. 

While  the  Administration  argues  that  its 
policies  will  eventually  Improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  industry,  the  high 
cost  of  domestic  funds  and  the  shortfalls  in 
Export-Import  Bank  direct  lending  support 
clearly  are  causing  a  substantial  volume  of 
orders  to  be  lost  currently.  For  the  Indus- 
tries represented  by  MAPI  In  particular, 
orders  lost  currently  also  result  in  substan- 
tial losses  of  future  business.  Many  orders 
for  "big  ticket"  items,  such  as  capital  goods, 
are  placed  at  infrequent  intervals— in  many 
cases  at  intervals  of  several  years,  or  even  a 
decade.  When  the  initial  order  is  lost  to  a 
foreign  competitor,  the  latter  obtains  the 
substantial  business  In  repair  parts  and 
spares  which  follows  for  a  number  of  years 
and  also  is  more  likely  to  be  the  favored 
supplier  when  there  are  additions  to  capac- 
ity. It  Is  noteworthy  that  shipments  of 
parts,  which  over  a  period  of  years  tend  to 
equal  the  dollar  volume  of  the  original 
equipment,  do  not  normally  require  govern- 
ment-supported financing. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  on  the  Day  of  Remembrance 
of  the  Holocaust,  I  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  at  the  Beth  Sholom  Syna- 
gogue In  Frederick.  Md.  That  observ- 
ance, among  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, had  a  special  significance  for  me. 
I  searched  my  soul  for  words  adequate 
to  express  all  that  I  feel  about  the 
Holocaust  and  the  lessons  it  holds  for 
humanity. 

I  did  not  entirely  succeed  In  that  en- 
deavor—indeed, who  could?— but  I  did 
manage  to  distill  into  those  remarks 
much  of  what  I  feel.  As  we  observe 
this  Day  of  Remembrance,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my   remarks  on 


that  earlier  occasion  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
"Akt  if  I  PoRcrr,  ti«  Grass  Will  PoRcrr" 

I  was  deeply  honored  to  be  asked  to  take 
part  in  this  ecumenical  observance  "In  Re- 
membrance of  the  Holocaust". 

Last  year  at  this  lime.  I  participated  in 
the  National  Civic  Holocaust  Ceremony  led 
by  President  Carter  and  Vice  President 
Mondale.  It  was  held  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol— thick  with  memories 
of  our  own  great  martyrs— and  it  was  a  very 
moving  occasion. 

But  this  observance  today— among  friends 
and  neighbors,  in  the  town  where  I  was 
bom  and  where  I  lived  for  so  many  years, 
means  more  to  me  than  that  or  any  other 
observance  ever  could. 

The  peaceful  hills  of  Western  Maryland 
are  far  removed  in  spirit  and  in  space  from 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Euro[>e  that  gave  up 
their  victims  to  the  Hol(x»ust.  Here  in  this 
comfortable,  sheltered  place,  the  unspeak- 
able horror  of  the  Holocaust  is  remote 
almost  to  the  point  of  abstraction.  How  can 
we  conceive  the  inconceivable? 

But  that  is  precisely  why  this  observance 
is  so  important  for  us.  It  summons  us  to 
face  the  harshest  reality  of  our  time— to  ac- 
knowledge our  common  humanity  with  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  with  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  the  persecuted,  the  martyred 
of  the  world.  It  reminds  each  of  us  thai  we 
are  and  we  must  be  "involved  in  mankind". 
It  Illustrates  the  powerful  message  of  John 
Donne: 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  Itself: 
every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the 
sea.  Europe  Is  the  less.  .  .  . 

"Any  man's  death  diminished  me,  because 
I  am  Involved  in  mankind;  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
It  tolls  for  thee." 

The  six  million  Jews  and  five  million  non- 
Jews  whom  we  remember  here  today— the 
victims  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust— must  never 
be  forgotten.  The  men,  women  and  children 
killed  at  Dachau,  at  Auschwitz,  at  Buchen- 
wald.  at  Trebllnka.  at  Babi-Yar.  and  In  the 
ghettos  that  disfigured  Europe's  face,  must 
live  in  the  ancestral  memory  of  mankind. 

In  remembering  them,  we  remind  our- 
selves of  the  terrible  cost  to  humanity  when 
any  of  us— from  fear  or  viciousness  or 
simple  lack  of  caring— forgets  that  any 
man's  fate  is  every  man's  fate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Congress,  designating  April  13  through 
19  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  for  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust",  was  to  make  this  lesson 
clear.  It  calls  upon  the' American  people  to 
"always  remember  the  terrible  atrocities  of 
the  Nazis  so  that  they  will  never  be  repeat- 
ed". 

But  memory  is  a  fragile  thing.  Memories 
do  fade;  lessons  once  learned  can  be  forgot- 
ten. Memories  can  also  be  encouraged  to  be 
selective,  or  they  can  be  erased  entirely. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  Holocaust.  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience. 

Two  years  ago— in  December  1978—1  trav- 
eled to  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  America's 
•Agriculture-USA'  exhibit  in  the  city  of  Ki- 
shinev in  Moldavia.  That  city  was  the  scene 
of  bitter  pogroms  in  the  days  of  the  Czars, 
but  my  story  doesn't  deal  with  ancient 
atrocities.  It  concerns  our  own  troubled 
times. 
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On  my  way  back  to  Moscow  from  Molda- 
via. I  stopped  briefly  in  Kiev  to  lay  a  wreath 
at  Babi-Yar,  in  memory  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  were  massacred 
there  by  the  Nazis  when  they  occupied  the 
Ukraine. 

It  was  a  humbling  and  moving  experience 
to  stand  at  the  edge  of  that  fatal  ravine, 
under  a  bleak  winter  sky,  and  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Jewish  dead. 

The  ravine's  harsh,  tragic  outlines  are 
softened  now  by  landscaping  and  the  scene, 
after  years  of  official  neglect,  is  dominated 
by  a  powerful  monument.  But  not  a  single 
word  in  the  Inscription  on  that  monument 
tells  you  that  it  was  Jews  who  were  massa- 
cred there— that  it  is  Jews  who  lie  in  the 
mass  grave  at  Babi-Yar. 

The  omission  is  significant.  It  is  not  acci- 
dental. Its  implications  are  sinister. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world  the  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  Is  kept  alive  so  that  successive 
generations  may  learn  its  lesson:  That 
man's  fate  Is  in  this  own  hands— that  by  re- 
membering the  past,  we  may  shape  a  better 
future. 

In  Warsaw  that  lesson  is  illuminated  by 
the  memorial  to  the  heroes  of  the  Ghetto 
uprising,  which  I  have  visited.  But  nowhere 
is  it  clearer  than  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs and  Heroes  In  Jerusalem— at  Yad 
Vashem. 

My  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Martyrs,  on 
the  Mount  of  Remembrance  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Jerusalem,  was  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting experiences  of  my  life.  I  went  to  the 
shrine  in  the  company  of  Gideon  Hauser. 
the  Israeli  Minister  of  Justice  who  prosecut- 
ed Adolf  Elchmann  for  his  crimes  against 
humanity.  That  added  a  very  special  dimen- 
sion to  the  experience.  Together  we  ex- 
plored those  dark  passages  with  their  terri- 
ble graphic  documentation  of  the  Holo- 
caust. And.  finally,  we  came  Into  the  light, 
into  that  great  open  space  where  the  eter- 
nal flame  bums  and  where  I  placed  a 
wreath. 

At  Yad  Vashem.  man's  past  and  man's 
future  meet.  It  Is  not  only  a  monument  to 
those  killed  in  the  Holocaust  and  to  those 
who  risked  their  lives  to  save  Jews  from  the 
Holocaust,  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  traces  Its  roots  to  a  people's 
striving  for  a  better,  more  secure  future. 

Whether  that  future  will  be  better,  not 
only  for  Israel  but  for  all  mankind,  depends 
on  us.  It  depends  on  our  keeping  the 
memory  of  the  past  alive.  But  It  depends  on 
far  more  than  that.  It  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual determination  of  each  of  us  that 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

This  means  that  we  cannot  remain  silent 
about  the  toriure  chambers  of  an  Idl  Amin 
or  the  mounds  of  bleached  bones  In  Cambo- 
dia or  about  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  on  this  earth  who  die  of  starvation 
every  single  year,  far  from  the  rich  flel(]s  of 
Frederick,  or  about  crosses  burned  on  subur- 
ban Maryland  lawns. 

It  means  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  any 
man's  fate. 

And,  most  especially,  it  means  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fate  of  those  who  risk  their  lives 
to  speak  out  against  tyranny. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fate  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  Elena  Bonner,  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
Vladimir  Slepak.  Igor  Guberman,  Dlmltri 
Ehidko,  and  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
defend  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  as  we  remember  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  let  us  also  remember  the  millions 
of  victims  claimed  by  the  Gulag  Archipela- 
go, to  whom  no  monuments  are  raised. 


Varlam  Shalamov.  who  spent  17  years  in  a 
Soviet  forced  labor  camp  at  Kolyma  In  the 
Artie,  writes  about  suddenly  coming  upon  a 
mass  grave.  "With  my  exhausted  tormented 
mind"  he  says: 

•I  tried  to  understand:  how  did  there 
come  to  be  such  an  enormous  grave  In  this 
area?.  .  . 

"And  then  I  remembered  the  greedy  blaze 
of  the  flreweed,  the  furious  blossoming  of 
the  taiga  In  the  late  summer  when  it  tried 
to  conceal  In  the  grass  and  foliage  any  deed 
of  man— good  or  bad." 

Shalamov.  confronted  by  this  mass  grave 
half  hidden  in  foliage,  understands  instinc- 
tively the  great  truth  that  brings  us  togeth- 
er here  today. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
his  words— words  which  to  this  day  cannot 
be  published  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

"And  if  1  forget,  the  grass  will  forget .  .  ." 


HOLOCAUST  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
considers  the  series  of  the  most  brutal 
mass  killings  that  have  blotted  20th 
century  history,  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
the  proposition  that,  having  arrived  to 
the  age  of  modernity,  mankind  left 
behind  the  age  of  barbarianism. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  deepest 
abyss  of  inhumanity  in  modem  age, 
the  Holocaust.  Hltlerlsm  took  its  vic- 
tims from  many  races  and  nationali- 
ties and  anybody  who  diverged  from 
the  Nazi  ideal  of  the  "ubermensch" 
was  potentially  targeted  for  being 
killed.  The  Jewish  people,  however, 
were  singled  out  for  total  extermina- 
tion. The  mere  fact  of  being  Jewish 
was  a  death  sentence  for  men  and 
women,  old  and  young.  The  modem 
age  provided  no  mercy  for  these  unfor- 
tunate people;  it  simply  made  the 
mass  kUllng  much  more  organized,  ef- 
fective, and  faceless. 

Still,  our  age  differs  in  one  respect 
from  the  dark  ages.  Mankind  is  not  in- 
different anymore  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  whole  peoples,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, or  racial  groups.  We  are  united 
in  our  determination  to  prevent  any 
future  holocausts  against  the  Jewish 
people  or  any  other  people  or  group. 
There  is  an  Instrument  for  the  expres- 
sion of  such  determination  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

On  Holocaust  Day  I  join  all  people 
of  good  will  in  remembering  with  deep 
sorrow  and  shame  all  those  whose  life 
was  so  cruelly  extinguished.  At  the 
same  time,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  declare  our  will  to  take  a  step  to 
prevent  future  holocausts  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


50th  anniversary,  is  giving  us  a  histor- 
ic opportimity  to  hear  the  testimony 
of  our  young  people  on  the  issues  of 
vital  concem  to  the  world's  young 
people. 

Since  its  founding  in  1932  to  aid  the 
depression-struck  hill  people  of  Appa- 
lachla.  Save  the  Children  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  creation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  locally  appropriate  self-help 
strategies  aimed  at  giving  communities 
the  assistance  they  need  to  end  the  vi- 
cious cycle  of  poverty  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

These  programs  now  span  five  conti- 
nents. From  the  hills  of  Appalachia  to 
the  American  Indian  reservations, 
from  inner-city  ghettos  to  the  rural 
southlands,  from  the  deserts  of  Soma- 
lia to  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Save  the  Children  workers  are  helping 
to  build  a  better  future  for  those  who 
wUl  inhabit  it— the  children. 

I  believe  that  Save  the  Children's 
approach  to  the  problems  of  people 
and  their  communities  can  serve  as  a 
useful  lesson  for  all  of  us.  That  ap- 
proach Is  based  on  the  fundamental 
observation  that  all  human  beings,  no 
matter  how  difficult  their  circum- 
stances, Gsun  make  a  difference  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  own  lives. 
Of  course,  much  help  is  often  needed. 
But  always,  the  first  step  in  providing 
that  help  Is  to  listen— to  discover  what 
the  people  themselves  see  as  their 
needs— to  find  out  what  they  aspire  to. 
Only  by  doing  this  essential  listening 
can  we  form  the  working  partnerships 
required  to  achieve  our  mutual  objec- 
tives in  a  way  that  creates  sustainable 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  life 
while  fostering  self-sufficiency  and 
human  dignity. 

In  order  to  drive  that  message  home. 
Save  the  Children  is  bringing  it  to  life 
here  in  the  Senate.  On  Thursday,  May 
6,  at  10  a.m.,  delegates  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  12  from  each  of  the  50 
States  will  present  testimony  at  a  spe- 
cial hearing  before  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Subcommittee.  The 
hearing  Is  titled  "Concerns  of  the 
World's  Children  From  the  Perspec- 
tive of  U.S.  Children:  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Week,  1982."  and  will  be  held  in 
room  1202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

I  welcome  the  participation  of  any 
Senator  who  would  like  to  be  a  part  of 
this  unique  and  significant  event. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often  here  in  the  Senate,  we  find 
ourselves  talking  about  children— chil- 
dren's needs,  children's  rights— with- 
out ever  thinking  of  hearing  from  the 
children  themselves.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  Save  the  Children,  an  orga- 
nization which,  on  the  occasion  of  Its 


OBSERVANCE  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  entire  world  joins  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Days  of  Remembrance  of 
the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust.  Several 
hours  ago.  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Council  paid  tribute  to  the  millions 
who  perished  with  a  moving  ceremony 
in  the  Capitol  rotunda. 
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We  shall  never  forget.  Mr.  President; 
we  shall  never  let  future  generations 
forget,  the  genocide  and  the  horror 
which  engulfed  millions  of  Jews  Just 
40  years  ago.  It  was,  and  still  is,  a 
global  nightmare  which  will  forever 
serve  as  a  warning  of  the  modem 
atrocities  which  contemporary  man 
can  unfortunately  create. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  majority  whip.  Senator 
Stevens,  addressed  the  remembrance 
ceremonies  today,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remaiucs  by  Seicator  Ted  Stsven  s 

We  gather  today  in  remembrance  of  the 
six  mlUlon  Jews  and  others  who  died  in  the 
Holocaust— a  catastrophic  event  unparal- 
leled In  the  course  of  human  history.  Six 
million  Jews  went  to  their  deaths  In  ovens 
and  gas  chambers  or  were  worked  to  death 
in  the  concentration  camps  scattered 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Two  out  of 
every  three  European  Jews  died— one-third 
of  the  World's  Jewish  population.  Those 
camps  were  so  unimaginably  gruesome  that 
even  children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  survived  bear  psychological  scars. 
Those  who  survived  live  not  only  with  the 
physical  and  psychological  scars,  but  with 
the  fear  that  it  could  happen  again.  The 
Jewish  faith  stresses  remembrance— zakhor. 
Jews  are  admonished  In  the  Torjih  to  "re- 
member Amalek"  and  along  with  Amalek. 
Haman.  Titus  and  others  who  plotted  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  people  through- 
out the  ages. 

We  remember  the  Holocaust  today  to 
demand  that  history  not  repeat  Itself.  All 
generations  must  know  of  those  horrors.  If 
they  do  not  know,  they  will  not  learn  the 
lessons  history  offers.  History  demonstrates 
that  the  world  cannot  remain  Indifferent  to 
human  misery  and  suffering.  In  Elle  Wle- 
sel's  book,  "The  Town  Beyond  the  Wall."  a 
survivor  of  Auschwitz  says  there  Is  only  one 
thing  he  has  wanted  to  understand  since  the 
war— how  a  human  being  can  remain  Indif- 
ferent. 

Today  we  join  together  with  firm  resolve 
that  this  nation  will  not  remain  Indifferent 
to  human  misery  and  suffering  wherever  we 
may  find  it. 


AYN  RANDS  PHILOSOPHY 
MERITS  MORE  RECOGNITION 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  deaths  of  two  well-known  indi- 
viduals received  very  different  treat- 
ment by  the  media.  While  excessive 
time  and  space  was  devoted  to  senti- 
mental eulogies  of  actor  John  Belushi. 
who  lived  and  died  by  a  pointless,  self- 
destructive  philosophy,  the  death  of 
one  of  America's  greatest  writers.  Ayn 
Rand,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  teach- 
ing heroic  and  constructive  values, 
went  almost  unnoticed. 

The  irony  and  Injustice  of  this  con- 
trast was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Sandra  Tewalt,  a  hard-working 
member  of  my  staff  in  Coeur  d'Alene 
Idaho,  who  has  a  very  talented  and 
creative  way  with  words.  She  has  writ- 


ten a  very  thoughtful,  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Ayn  Rand  and  her  philoso- 
phy of  Individual  human  development 
which  the  Idaho  Statesman,  the  larg- 
est dally  newspaper  in  my  State,  re- 
cently published  as  a  guest  opinion  ar- 
ticle. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  Sandra's  article  in  the  Record, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and  re- 
flect upon  this  inspirational  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Mar.  27.  1982] 

Quest  Opinion— A ym  Rand's  Philosophy 

Merits  More  Recognition 

(By  Sandra  Tewalt) 

"Who  Is  Jolui  Oalt?"  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  single  sentence  of  the  writings  of 
Ayn  Rand. 

Yet  most  people  probably  would  respond 
to  the  above  statement  by  asking,  "Who  Is 
Ayn  Rand?"  Which  gives  rise  to  my  belief 
that  Rand  may  have  been  right  about 
almost  everything  she  said  about  the  state 
of  our  present  society. 

Our  media  went  into  sentimental  over- 
drive when  movie  actor  John  Belushi  died 
recently.  Yet  hardly  a  word  was  whispered 
about  the  death  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
authors,  Ayn  Rand. 

Perhaps  we  are  "morally  bankrupt,"  as 
Rand  would  say. 

Rand's  gifts  to  society  are  Immortal. 
Indeed,  they  carried  to  completion  and 
beyond  the  beginnings  made  by  Aristotle  In 
his  attempt  to  create  a  rational  ptiilosophy 
by  which  men  could  live. 

That  her  passing  should  go  unnoticed 
while  a  self-destructive  slob  like  Belushi 
warrants  endless  sympathy  and  attention 
merely  because  he  completed  the  course  of 
his  pointless  philosophy— hurling  himself 
into  oblivion— Is  frightening  in  its  signifi- 
cance. 

John  Gait,  the  hero  of  the  novel  Attaa 
Shrugged,  was  Rand's  personification  of  the 
genius  of  a  free  man— a  leader  who  offered 
all  others  the  freedom  that  rational  and 
ethical  thinking  can  produce.  His  attempts 
to  warn  others  only  resulted  In  dismissal 
with  the  sUtement,  "Who  Is  Jolui  Oalt?" 

I  am  sure  that  most  mediacrats  and  soph- 
ists of  our  day  would  hasten  to  bury  Rand 
with  the  same  dismissal,  because  she  says 
what  they  don't  want  to  admit— they  are 
largely  Irrational. 

America  was  held  by  Rand  as  the  iilghest 
symbol  of  social  development  (but  she  knew 
It  was  plagued  by  contradictions  and  en- 
emies of  freedom.)  She  escaped  Russia 
before  Stalin's  series  of  purges.  She  believed 
that  In  the  United  States  one  could  rise  to 
the  highest  abilities  within  himself  and 
obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  privacy. 

She  lived  up  to  her  own  Ideals  and  values 
by  producing  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  inspirational  works  written  about  the 
worth  of  the  human  spirit.  When  an  individ- 
ual measured  up  to  his  highest  potential,  in 
creative  terms,  she  recognized  the  quality  of 
heroism. 

That  heroic  and  productive  actions  were 
to  be  rewarded  and  applauded  was  articulat- 
ed in  every  book  she  wrote.  She  knew  that 
to  avoid  the  despair  caused  by  the  irrational 
acts  of  most  people,  we  had  to  see  others 
succeeding  so  that  we  had  a  shining  exam- 
ple to  give  us  hope  and  inspiration. 

Her  writings  are  entertaining  in  the  truest 
sense.  They  consistently  support  creative  ac- 
tions and  consistently  deny  destructive  ac- 


tions and  thinking.  This  led  critics  to  allude 
to  "cardboard  characters"  and  "simplistic 
thinking."  It  merely  meant  that  her  self-dis- 
cipline as  a  writer  allowed  her  to  follow  a 
premise  about  human  action  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  She  believed  what  we  hold  as 
values  leads  us  on  the  paths  we  follow. 

Values  were  to  be  established  on  the  basis 
of  what  enhanced  life— what  was  necessary 
for  life  in  the  highest  ethical  and  practical 
sense.  The  human  mind,  being  the  only  tool 
dependable  for  human  survival,  was  held 
sacred  and  Inviolate  by  Rand.  No  one  should 
force  another's  mind  for  any  purpose— by 
the  use  of  fear,  coercion,  fraud  or  mysti- 
cism. Rational  thought  was  essential  for 
survival. 

How  far  we  have  strayed  from  this  ideal  is 
clear  when  people  mumble  about  the  "trag- 
edy" of  Belushi's  self-destruction  and 
remain  oblivious  to  the  passing  of  someone 
who  believed  that  each  of  us  has  the  germ 
of  greatness  lying  dormant,  waiting  to  be 
nurtured  by  a  motivating  force— the  ration- 
al, consistent  values  that  produce  creative 
actions. 


ZIMBABWE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
inroads  that  tyranny  has  been  making 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  around  the 
world. 

An  article  by  respected  Syndicated 
Columnist  M.  Stanton  Evans  in  the 
April  17.  1982  issue  of  the  newspaper 
Human  E^^ents  reflects  my  thinking 
regarding  the  advent  of  tyrarmy  in 
Zimbabwe,  the  African  country  which 
was  formerly  Rhodesia.  The  column  is 
primarily  effective  in  underscoring 
that  Zimbabwe  Prime  Minister  Robert 
Mugabe  Is  no  "moderate"  devoted  to 
Western-style  democracy.  Mugabe  has 
even,  on  the  flimsiest  of  charges,  im- 
prisoned a  Member  of  Parliament  who 
disagrees  with  the  increasingly  leftist 
oriented  policies  of  the  regime. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  Mr. 
Evans'  excellent  insights  and  tragic  re- 
porting of  events  in  Zimbabwe  that 
many  of  us  predicted  would  happen.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  view- 
point be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mugabe  Constructing  Police  State  in 

Zimbabwe 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

Zimbabwean  Prime  Minister  Robert 
Mugabe,  acclaimed  in  the  West  for  "moder- 
ation" since  he  came  to  power  in  1980.  Is 
rapidly  converting  his  country  Into  a  police 
state. 

Such  was  the  accusation  leveled  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  by  Denis  Walker,  a 
member  of  the  Zimbabwean  parliament  and 
cabinet  minister  for  four  successive  govern- 
ments In  his  homeland.  Walker,  a  member 
of  the  Ian  Smith-led  Republican  Front 
party,  is  also  the  only  white  member  of  the 
present  parliament  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
key  committees. 

A  year  ago.  Walker  was  traveling  abroad 
to  promote  Mugabe's  government.  Now  he  Is 
traveling  for  a  different  reason.  Mugabe,  he 
says.  Is  on   "a  path  to  oppression  and  dicta- 
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torial  rule."  governing  through  emergency 
powers,  silencing  political  opposition,  and 
moving  physically  against  dissenters  from 
his  policies.  'If  Mugabe  Is  not  stopped  now." 
says  Walker,  "we  wiU  soon  share  the  fate  of 
other  nations  who  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  ruthless  tyrants." 

The  most  dramatic  of  Walker's  charges 
concern  the  arrest,  detention  and  asserted 
torture  of  another  white  member  of  parlia- 
ment. Wallace  Stuttaford.  The  allegation 
against  Stuttaford.  which  Walker  says  is 
flatly  untrue.  Is  that  he  was  plotting  a  coup 
against  Mugal>e.  Formal  charges  have  not 
been  lodged.  Stuttaford  has  been  detained 
since  Dec.  10.  1981.  and  was  held  for  over  a 
month  before  he  saw  a  lawyer. 

Walker  has  a  statement  smuggled  out  by 
Stuttaford  alleging  torture  by  government 
agents.  Stuttaford  describes  being  hand- 
cuffed, having  the  handcuffs  tightened  and 
twisted  until  his  wrists  were  cut  and  the 
flow  of  blood  to  his  hands  cut  off.  having 
sticks  inserted  between  his  fingers,  etc. 

Following  Stuttaford's  arrest,  Walker 
himself  was  warned  that  he  was  wanted  "for 
questioning"  by  Mugabe's  operatives.  De- 
spite this,  he  returned  from  a  foreign  holi- 
day to  Zimbabwe,  appeared  in  parliament 
and  met  with  his  constituents.  Only  when 
he  became  convinced  the  problem  could  not 
be  solved  from  within,  he  says,  did  he  take 
his  story  to  the  United  Kingdom.  America 
and  other  Western  nations. 

Stuttaford  Is  one  of  14  whites  under  arrest 
by  Mugabe  on  political  charges.  In  addition, 
according  to  Walker,  "an  unknown  number 
of  blacks  and  black  MPs"  are  also  being 
held.  (Moves  against  Joshua  Nkomo.  Mu- 
gabe's principal  rival  among  revolutionary 
leaders  during  the  guerrilla  war.  have  re- 
cently received  publicity  In  this  country.) 
Other  developments  noted  by  Walker  in- 
clude the  following: 

An  open  declaration  by  Mugabe  that  he 
Intends  to  make  Zimbabwe  a  one-party 
state— in  contravention  of  the  agreement 
under  which  he  came  to  power,  but  in  full 
accord  with  the  handling  of  Stuttaford.  de- 
tention of  other  political  opponents,  and  the 
threats  against  Walker  himself. 

A  complete  takeover  by  the  Mugabe  gov- 
ernment of  the  Zimbabwean  press  and  the 
banning  of  political  meetings  in  the  coun- 
try—also in  violation  of  the  Lancaster 
House  agreement  under  which  Mugabe  was 
elected. 

The  confiscation  of  private  property  with- 
out due  process  or  compensation,  and  the 
opening  of  private  mail  without  permission 
of  the  recipient- again  in  violation  of  the  al- 
leged guarantees  tiirough  which  Mugabe 
came  to  office. 

All  of  this,  unfortunately,  is  in  keeping 
with  Mugabe's  background  and  utterances 
when  he  was  leading  his  sector  of  the  guer- 
rilla war  from  neighboring  Mozambique. 
Statements  of  his  faction  at  the  time  were 
redolent  with  Marxism,  and  he  was  strongly 
aided  by  foreign  Marxist  governments.  The 
actions  described  by  Walker  are  totally  con- 
gruent with  that  history. 

For  some  strange  reason,  commentators  in 
this  country  who  used  to  be  concerned 
about  political  freedom  in  Zimbabwe  when 
it  was  called  Rhodesia  show  little  interest  in 
Mugabe's  current  actions.  Spokesmen  in 
Congress  and  the  media  were  quick  to  con- 
demn Ian  Smith  and  Mugabe's  pro-Western 
black  predecessor.  Abel  Muzorewa.  but  the 
Marxist  Mugabe  seems  exempt  from  any 
such  criticism. 

The  contrast  was  forcibly  brought  home 
to  me  by  a  trip  to  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  three 


years  ago  as  an  observer  of  the  Muzorewa 
election.  When  I  returned  to  testify  before  a 
congressional  subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep. 
Stephen  Solarz  (D.-N.Y.).  I  was  subjected  to 
minute  questioning  alx>ut  the  alleged  un- 
fairness of  that  election  (almost  all  observ- 
ers agreed  It  was  quite  fair).  Yet  when 
Mugabe  was  elected  a  year  later.  Solarz  had 
no  such  questions  to  ask  of  State  Depart- 
ment witnesses— despite  credible  charges  of 
strong-arm  tactics  by  Mugabe. 

The  present  drift  of  things  in  Zimbabwe, 
and  indifference  concerning  It  in  the  United 
States,  looks  all  too  distressingly  like  more 
of  the  same. 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
world  where  reason  is  replaced  by  irra- 
tionality and  where  commonsense  is 
often  In  short  supply,  it  is  refreshing 
to  have  individuals  raise  their  voices  to 
challenge  the  popular  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  day. 

Such  was  recently  done  by  D.C.  City 
Council  Member  H.  R.  Crawford  and 
D.C.  Police  Chief  Maurice  Turner, 
who  have  spoken  out  against  the 
sacred  cow  of  the  District's  5-year-old 
gun  control  law. 

Chief  Turner,  faced  with  the  harsh 
reality  of  day-to-day  street  crime, 
states  that  such  laws  are  ineffective  in 
accomplishing  their  stated  purpose: 

What  has  the  gun  control  law  done  to 
keep  criminals  from  getting  guns?  Absolute- 
ly nothing.  City  residents  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  handgun  and  to  legal- 
ly use  it  in  their  homes. 

D.C.  City  Council  Member  H.  R. 
Crawford  agrees:  "It  is  time  we  take  a 
look  at  what  is  going  on  in  our  city  re- 
alistically—you would  be  a  damn  fool 
to  sit  in  your  business  or  in  your  home 
and  let  somebody  violate  you."  Chief 
Turner  and  Councilman  Crawford  re- 
alize that  crime  is  not  caused  by  inani- 
mate objects  but  by  those  often  in- 
volved in  criminal  enterprises  such  as 
illegal  drugs,  prostitution,  and  stolen 
goods,  and  who  have  consciously 
chosen  to  commit  criminal  acts. 

Though  both  Turner  and  Crawford 
will  be  criticized  for  their  call  to  allow 
law-abiding  citizens  to  "legitimately 
arm  themselves  to  protect  their  busi- 
nesses and  their  persons,"  there  Is  be- 
ginning to  appear  a  grudging  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  an  armed  citizen- 
ry is  its  own  best  protection  against 
crime. 

Realizing  that  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  police  protection  is  not  always 
SMlequate  to  protect  the  Individual 
against  crime  and  violence,  even  gun 
control  advocates  support  the  setting 
up  of  special  police  teams  armed  with 
shotguns  to  stake  out  high  robbery 
risk  establishments.  Further,  even  gun 
control  advocates  seek  to  have  off- 
duty  police  officers  allowed  to  work  as 
part-time  security  guards  for  private 
businesses. 

Such  is  tacit  recognition  that  armed 
individuals,  whether  police  or  armed 


citizens,  can  deter  crime  here  in  the 
District. 

Laws  and  ordinances  which  forbid 
law-abiding  citizens  the  right  to  own 
and  possess  firearms  serve  no  legiti- 
mate purpose.  It  is  reassuring  that, 
over  time,  people  abandon  the  "siren 
song"  of  gxrn  control  and  return  to 
seeking  more  realistic  ways  of  prevent- 
ing crime  and  violence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Chief  Backs  Handgun 
Ownership." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  10.  1982] 

Chief  Backs  Handgun  Ownership. 
Criticizes  Current  D.C.  Law 

(By  Edward  D.  Sargent) 

D.C.  Police  Chief  Maurice  T.  Turner  said 
yesterday  that  he  supports  a  recent  propos- 
al to  temporarily  lift  the  city's  freeze  on 
handgims  to  permit  residents  who  illegally 
possess  guns  to  register  them  for  use  as  self- 
protection  in  their  homes. 

In  a  statement  that  put  him  at  odds  with 
his  boss.  Mayor  Marion  Barry,  Turner  criti- 
cized the  city's  5-year-old  gun  control  law, 
one  of  the  toughest  in  the  nation,  as  inef- 
fective. 

"What  has  the  gun  control  law  done  to 
keep  criminals  from  getting  guns?  Absolute- 
ly nothing."  Turner  said.  He  said  city  resi- 
dents "ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  handgun  and  to  legally  use  it  in  their 
homes. 

"If  someone  was  breaking  Into  your  house, 
wouldn't  you  want  a  gun  to  protect  your- 
self?" the  chief  said. 

Earlier  this  week.  D.C.  council  member 
H.R.  Crrawford  (D-Ward  7).  citing  the  rising 
crime  rate  in  Washington,  proposed  that 
the  gun  freeze  be  lifted  to  permit  additional 
pistols  to  be  registered  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  CJrawford  said  his  purpose  was  to 
permit  those  "who  have  not  been  able  to  le- 
gitimately arm  themselves  to  protect  their 
businesses  and  their  persons. " 

Turner  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
oppose  permitting  city  store  owners  to  have 
handguns.  "It  is  already  legal  for  them  to 
own  shotguns  and  rifles."  he  said. 

The  gun  control  law.  which  took  effect  in 
1977.  required  the  registration  of  all  cur- 
rently owned  handgtuis.  rifles  and  shotguns. 
In  an  effort  to  freeze  the  number  of  legal 
handguns  in  the  city.  It  also  banned  the  sale 
or  possession  of  additional  handguns  by  pri- 
vate citizens  and  required  residents  to  keep 
pistols  unloaded  and  inoperable. 

Since  It  took  effect,  the  overall  number  of 
handgun-related  deattis  in  Washington  has 
declined,  according  to  a  study  released  In 
1980. 

As  a  nominee  for  police  chief  last  June. 
Turner  criticized  the  gun  law  as  Ineffective 
and  said  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  regis- 
ter and  own  handguns  if  they  wish.  Yester- 
day, as  chief,  he  reiterated  those  points,  ac- 
knowledging that  his  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject differ  from  those  of  the  mayor,  who 
nominated  him. 

"I  believe  a  person  has  a  right  to  buy  and 
own  a  gvm.  But  I  think  It  should  be  regis- 
tered. The  mayor  believes  that  you 
shouldn't  [own  a  gun).  But  you  ought  to 
talk  to  him  about  that,"  Turner  said. 
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Barry,  like  Turner,  has  said  publicly  that 
the  gun  control  law  has  not  stopped  the 
proliferation  of  guns  in  the  city.  In  late 
1980.  Barry  proposed  that  all  those  who 
kept  illegal  guns  in  their  homes  for  protec- 
tion turn  them  in  to  police,  "no  questions 
asked."  and  install  alarm  systems  Instead. 

Yesterday,  Barry's  press  secretary  said 
that  the  mayor  does  not  t>elieve  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his 
police  chief  hinders  law  enforcement  in  the 
city. 

"Both  men  are  comnUtted  to  enforcing  all 
laws  passed  by  the  council,  approved  by  the 
mayor  and  approved  by  Congress.  The 
mayor  recognizes  that  we  all  have  our  free- 
dom of  thoughts  and  beliefs."  said  Annette 
Samuels. 

"He  cannot  demand  that  a  person  change 
his  personal  beliefs,"  Samuels  said.  "He  can 
command  that  he  carry  on  his  Job,  and  the 
mayor  is  satisfied  that  Chief  Turner  will  do 
that." 

In  support  of  his  argument  that  gun  con- 
trol is  ineffective.  Turner  said  yesterday 
that  less  than  I  percent  of  the  estimated 
2.800  handguns  confiscated  by  city  police 
each  year  are  registered. 

Samuels  said  Barry  has  neither  read  nor 
taken  a  stand  on  Crawford's  proposal, 
noting,  however,  that  "up  to  this  point,  he 
has  opposed  iiny  changes  in  the  gun  control 
law." 

"The  mayor  doesn't  think  the  gun  control 
law  is  effective  because  surrounding  juris- 
dictions do  not  have  similar  strong  laws 
against  handguns,"  she  said,  but  he  sup- 
ports the  law  because  "he  wants  his  city  to 
be  as  safe  as  possible." 

Turner  expressed  support  for  the  Craw- 
ford proposal  in  response  to  reporters'  ques- 
tions at  a  press  conference  scheduled  to 
present  the  city's  monthly  crime  statistics 
for  February. 

On    average,    major    reported    crime    in 
.Washington  Increased  8  percent  last  Febru- 
ary compared  to  February  1981  and  30  per- 
cent compared  to  February  1980. 

The  largest  crime  increase  was  in  rapes, 
which  ^ent  up  43  percent,  from  21  In  Febru- 
ary 1981  to  30  rapes  last  February.  Larce- 
nies were  up  18  percent,  auto  thefts  up  16 
percent  and  robberies  up  2  percent. 

Aggravated  assauiu  decreased  14  percent, 
homicides  dropped  5  percent  and  burglaries 
declined  2  percent,  police  said. 

The  biggest  drop  in  overall  crime  occurred 
in  the  Ist  District,  which  includes  parts  of 
downtown,  Capitol  Hill  and  Southwest.  The 
biggest  increases  were  23  percent  in  the  2nd 
District  (which  largely  covers  Northwest 
Washington  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park),  and 
15  percent  in  the  3rd  District  (which  covers 
most  of  the  Inner-city  area  of  Northwest 
Washington,  including  the  14th  Street  strip 
and  many  major  drug-dealing  corridors). 

Turner  blamed  much  of  the  increase  on 
drug-dependent  criminals  who  steal  to  sup- 
port their  addiction.  Overall,  crime  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1982  is  up  2  percent 
over  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Turner 
reported. 


THE  CLOSING  OP  THE  BUNKER 
HILL  MINING  CO.  AT  KEL- 
LOGG. IDAHO 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Congress  begins  work  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  attempts  to  bring  down 
the  huge  deficit  projected  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  it  is  vitally  important.  I  be- 
lieve, to  bear  in  mind  that  the  futures 


of  businesses,  workers,  and  their  fami- 
lies are  directly  impacted  by  the  bil- 
lion-dollar figures  that  we  in  Congress 
must  manipulate  as  part  of  the  budg- 
eting process. 

I  have  never  been  so  sharply  remind- 
ed of  this  responsibility,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  was  on  August  24,  1981, 
when  the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Co.  at 
Kellogg,  Idaho,  was  forced  to  close. 

A  number  of  factors  evidently  went 
into  the  decision— depressed  metals 
prices,  rising  costs  of  production,  high 
interest  rates,  and  a  slumping  econo- 
my. Whatever  the  cause,  the  end 
result  was  the  demise  of  this  Nation's 
largest  nonferrous  smelter  for  lead 
and  zinc,  the  loss  of  more  than  2,1T)0 
Jobs,  and  an  unemployment  rate  in 
Kellogg  which  some  estimates  place  at 
30  percent. 

Unless  Congress  musters  the  courage 
to  bring  Federal  spending  in  line  with 
limited  revenues,  we  can  expect  inter- 
est rates  to  climb  even  higher  and 
more  businesses  like  Bunker  Hill  to  go 
under.  The  spread  of  business  failures 
and  joblessness  in  this  country  is  just 
one  result  of  deficit  spending,  but  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  severe. 

As  workers  are  laid  off  in  Flint. 
Mich.;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  New  York 
City;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  in  other 
large  and  small  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
not  to  fool  himself  or  herself  into 
thinking  that  their  States  or  districts 
are  immune.  The  economic  situation 
facing  this  country  is  rooted  in  years 
of  wasteful  Government  spending,  and 
it  Is  going  to  take  some  tough,  sensible 
penny  pinching  to  bring  us  back  to 
prosperity. 

The  current  economic  recession  is 
taking  its  toll,  but  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  new  direction  in  which  we 
are  heading  since  President  Reagan 
entered  office.  Members  of  Congress, 
who  once  thought  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems were  best  eliminated  by  throwing 
money  on  the  fire,  are  now  calling  for 
a  balanced  budget.  American  families 
auid  workers  realize  now.  more  than 
ever,  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  private  sector  growth  are  directly 
linked  to  their  Jobs  amd  standard  of 
living.  In  place  of  management-labor 
disputes,  we  are  finding  businessmen 
and  workers  banding  together  for 
mutual  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  roots  of  destruc- 
tion at  Bunker  HIU  had  taken  hold 
before  these  phenomena  could  really 
help.  In  January,  a  group  of  investors 
announced  their  intentions  to  buy  the 
Bunker  Hill  Co.  if  costs  could  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  and  there  was  some 
hope  of  breaking  even  within  5  years. 
They  secured  reduced  contracts  from 
vendors  and  asked  the  workers  at 
Bunker  Hill  Co.  to  accept  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  pay.  The  workers  voted 
and  agreed,  but  Lloyd  McBride.  chair- 
man of  the  International  Steelworkers 
Union    headquartered    in    Pittsburgh. 


refused  to  honor  their  decision.  Ulti- 
mately, the  entire  purchase  proposal 
collapsed. 

Bunker  Hill  waits  for  a  new  buyer, 
but  the  prospects  are  dim.  North 
Idaho  suffered  an  extremely  cold 
winter  which  froze  the  water  pipes 
and  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
roof  of  the  Kellogg  mine.  The  last 
word  I  received  was  that  salvage  crews 
had  moved  in  to  clean  up  the  debris. 

The  tragedy  of  Bunker  Hill  is  a  pain- 
ful example  of  the  impact  business 
failures  are  having  on  communities 
across  the  Nation.  It  is  a  story  from 
which  we  can  learn  many  things— the 
importance  of  restoring  our  economy, 
the  ways  our  population  may  spread 
and  change,  and  the  way  life  in  the 
United  States  could  be  altered  unless 
productivity  is  restored.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  story  ol  Bunker  Hill  is  a 
story  of  trust,  and  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  is  that  any  representative 
entity  that  grows  too  large,  whether  it 
be  Big  Government  or  Big  Labor,  can 
in  time  lose  sight  of  the  interests  and 
freedom  of  American  individuals. 

The  closing  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Co.  Is 
described  in  a  well  written  and  insight- 
ful article  by  Jay  Mathews  for  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16.  19821 

New  Battlc  or  Bunker  Hill:  Uniom 

Surrenders  All  Jobs 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 

Kellogg.  Idaho.— Francis  Heck  sits 
slumped  in  the  small  living  room  of  his  tidy, 
two-story  yellow  house  near  Rose  Lake.  He 
is  resting  from  a  3,000-mile,  five-state  trek 
in  which  he  slept  in  his  car.  filled  out  count- 
less Job  applications  and  found  openings  no- 
where. 

Fatigue  and  resignation  have  dampened 
some  of  his  anger.  But  mention  the  events 
of  Jan.  17,  18  and  19  and  it  all  pours  back 
into  his  voice— the  frustration  and  astonish- 
ment when  he  discovered  that  his  union  was 
going  to  keep  him  and  1,500  of  his  cowork- 
ers from  returning  to  their  Jobs  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  Co..  and  turn  Kellogg  into  a 
ghost  town. 

As  the  nationwide  recession  deepens, 
workers  and  unions  in  the  automobile  and 
other  Industries  are  staving  off  unemploy- 
ment by  euxeptlng  pay  freezes  or  cuts,  but 
when  workers  tried  that  in  this  town  that 
once  produced  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  re- 
fined lead,  zinc  and  silver,  their  union 
wouldn't  let  them. 

The  bitterness  of  the  remarkable  clash  be- 
tween the  men  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  union  poisons  the  at- 
mosphere here  now  as  severely  as  the  fumes 
that  (wured  for  years  out  of  Bunker  Hill's 
7 15- foot-high  lead  mill  smokestack. 

"It  should  never  have  happened.  It  was 
stupid.  It  was  dumb."  Heck  said. 

On  Jan.  17.  Heck  and  his  fellow  workers  at 
the  mine  and  refining  plant  thought  they 
had  saved  the  troubled  company  by  voting 
to  accept  25  percent  pay  cuts  and  go  to  work 
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for  a  group  of  local  investors  who  promised 
to  reopen  the  plant  that  had  closed  just  two 
weeks  before. 

On  Jan.  18,  they  learned  that  the  steel- 
workers union  leadership  had  refused  to 
honor  the  workers'  vote.  The  union's  lead- 
ers Insist  they  saved  their  workers  from  a 
bad  contract,  and  they  still  hope  Bunker 
Hill  will  reopen  with  the  help  of  a  new 
buyer. 

But  that  is  no  longer  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion in  Kellogg.  Gary  Beck,  manager  of  the 
Idaho  department  of  employment  office 
here.  said.  "This  town  sJmost  went  up  in  an 
explosion"  of  worker  violence  the  day  the 
vote  was  overruled.  An  avalanche  of  anti- 
union feeling  erupted  in  what  had  been  a 
heavily  union  town,  but  is  now  one  more 
casualty  of  the  economic  blight  that  low 
demand  for  minerals  and  lumber  have 
brought  to  the  lovely  hills  of  the  northwest- 
em  United  States. 

Kellogg,  a  one-industry  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,600.  could  vanish.  Beck  said  his 
office  normally  processes  300  or  400  unem- 
ployment claims  this  time  of  year.  Instead, 
he  has  1,600.  and  with  the  price  of  silver  at 
Its  lowest  point  in  two  years,  he  expects 
many  more. 

Dixie  Lee  Laehn,  wife  of  a  10-year  veteran 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  plant,  paces  around  her 
living  room  a  few  blocks  from  the  unused 
company  rail  trestles,  still  furious  over  what 
she  feels  the  steelworkers  union  has  done  to 
the  town  that  has  been  her  home. 

"When  a  majority  rule  no  longer  counts  in 
America,  we're  in  deep  trouble.  We  may  as 
well  pack  It  up  and  head  for  the  Soviet 
Union, "  Laehn  said.  "We're  fighting  our 
guts  out  here  Just  to  survive.  And  big  shots 
clear  back  in  Pittsburgh  are  using  us  as  an 
example  that  unions  are  Big  Brothers." 

Laehn.  37,  a  former  Army  nurse,  finds 
money  so  tight  she  has  had  to  cut  off  her 
telephone  and  put  to  sleep  five  pet  dogs, 
many  left  by  friends  who  have  already 
moved  out  of  the  area.  She  and  her  hus- 
band. Clifford,  took  a  bus  to  Spokane  about 
70  miles  away  to  look  for  Jobs.  They  were 
amazed  to  find  the  bus  full. 

"I  wondered,  were  people  doing  so  well 
they  could  take  vacations?  But  when  you 
get  to  talking  to  them,  you  find  out  they  are 
people  who  are  Just  crawling  from  one  town 
to  the  next,  looking  for  work  .  .  .  and  Just 
think  that  my  husband  and  all  those  others 
could  have  still  had  Jobs  here. 

Clifford  Laehn  is  a  small,  energetic  man 
with  a  few  teeth  missing  and  a  tendency  to 
let  his  wife  do  the  talking.  He  is  restless. 
E^ach  morning  he  rises  at  3:30  to  help  deliver 
the  local  paper,  getting  in  return  only  a  free 
sut>scriptlon  and  a  sense  of  having  accom- 
plished something  that  day. 

When  the  Laehns'  daughter,  Melanie,  11. 
finishes  the  spring  term  at  the  Silver  Valley 
Baptist  School,  the  family  plans  to  head  for 
the  Sun  Belt— "Denver.  Phoenix,  whatever 
places  have  the  lowest  unemployment 
rates."  Dixie  Lee  Laehn  said.  Francis  Heck 
is  heading  that  way  also  in  a  new  Job  search 
through  Nevada.  Arizona.  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Clifford  Laehn  made  $30,000  last 
year.  Heck  made  about  $26,000.  Both  must 
now  live  on  $145  a  week  in  unemployment 
benefits,  the  equivalent  of  $7,500  a  year. 

Kellogg  businessmen  like  Dale  Farlee. 
owner  of  the  Siverhom  Motor  Inn,  meet 
regularly  now  to  think  of  ways  to  save  the 
town.  Farlee  said  his  own  business  has  de- 
clined about  3o  percent,  but  his  group,  the 
Greater  Kellogg  Development  Corp..  has  a 
nibble  for  a  "major  aircraft  stamping  plant" 
to  be  established  here.  Another  group  of 


small  merchants.  Silver  Valley  Forever,  has 
suggested  improving  the  local  ski  run,  once 
called  "Jackass"  but  rechristened  "Silver- 
horn. "  or  building  some  sort  of  theme  park 
to  attract  tourists. 

The  town  sits  on  IntersUte  90,  the  most 
direct  road  from  Seattle  to  Chicago,  seem- 
ingly a  natural  spot  for  a  thriving  business. 
But  the  almost  abandoned  Bunker  HIU 
plant  In  the  center  of  town  is  an  eyesore  of 
rusting  metal  and  black  slag  heaps.  Fire  and 
pollution  have  denuded  hills  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  valley.  A  first-time  visitor 
wonders  if  the  raw  look  is  natural  for  a 
mountain  town  In  winter,  but  Beck  explains: 
"The  smelter  has  so  polluted  the  ground 
that  hardly  anything  will  grow. " 

Bunker  Hill  had  been  known  for  the  loyal- 
ty of  Its  employes,  who  stayed  with  the 
work  there  longer  than  at  most  mine  and 
smelter  operations.  When  the  bulk  of  the 
workers  was  dismissed  Dec.  31,  Beck  said,  "I 
had  more  than  60  or  70  people  In  here  with 
an  average  of  30  years  with  the  company.  It 
was  something  to  see." 

It  was  Aug.  25  that  Clifford  Laehn  came 
out  of  the  plant  and  heard  that  Gulf  Re- 
sources and  Chemical  Corp.,  shaken  by  the 
plant's  losses,  could  not  find  a  buyer  and 
was  going  to  close  it.  "I  Just  sat  in  my  car 
and  everything  just  left  me,"  he  said.  '"It 
was  the  loneliest,  emptiest  feeling  I've  ever 
felt  In  my  life." 

By  November,  a  group  of  local  investors 
led  by  Duane  Hagadone,  a  publisher  and 
real  estate  Investor  based  in  nearby  Coeur 
d'Alene,  was  trying  to  buy  Gulf's  Interest  In 
the  plant.  Bunker  Hill  would  cost  about  $65 
million,  but  losses  for  1982  were  projected  at 
about  $40  million.  The  Investors  could  not 
control  the  volatile  prices  on  the  metal  mar- 
kets. They  could  only  finance  the  deal  if 
they  negotiated  a  substantial  cut  in  labor 
costs. 

They  presented  the  workers  with  a  five- 
year  plan  that  would  have  meant  an  initial 
25  percent  cut  In  wages  and  benefits  for 
many,  weaken  seniority  rules  and  provide 
Jobs  for  only  about  1,500  of  the  plant's  2,100 
workers. 

The  leaders  of  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  Local  7854  recommended  against  it. 
But  at  a  climactic  vote  the  night  of  Jan.  17, 
members  of  the  nine  plant  craft  unions,  in- 
cluding the  steelworkers,  voted  695  to  506  to 
accept  the  local  Investors'  proposal.  Many 
went  home  to  celebrate,  thinking  they  had 
saved  their  jobs.  They  were  stunned  the 
next  day  when  they  turned  on  their  radios 
to  hear  that  the  local's  newly  appointed  ad- 
ministrator. Lavem  Melton,  had  refused  to 
sign  the  agreement.  The  Investors  had  no 
legal  labor  agreement  which  they  could 
show  to  l>anks  planning  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase, and  the  deal  was  dead. 

"When  I  heard  that  my  vote  didn't  count, 
it  took  me  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  union 
hall  to  find  out  why,"  Heck  said.  An  angry 
crowd  had  gathered  outside  and  was  berat- 
ing Melton  as  sheriff's  deputies  watched 
nervously  for  any  outbreak  of  violence. 
"Get  it  signed  and  get  it  over  there."  some- 
one shouted  at  Melton.  He  replied:  "We're 
not  signing  a  blank  check." 

"Go  back  to  Pittsburgh! "  someone  said. 
Melton  pointed  out  that  he  was  from  Wal- 
lace, not  far  away.  "Your  soul  is  Pittsburgh, 
not  this  valley.  They  own  you.  They  own 
your  soul."  a  member  of  the  crowd  shouted. 
Finally  the  workers  were  allowed  Into  the 
union  hall  for  an  informal  meeting  and  a 
flamt)oyanl  official  from  the  Pittsburgh 
headquarters.  Andrew  Coban.  addressed  the 
throng.    "I  don't  care  If  you  starve  me.  kill 


me,  castrate  me,  rape  me.  It  Just  doesn't 
matter,"  Heck  said  Coban  told  them.  I'm 
not  initialing  those  contracts. 

Heck  recalls  he  kept  "yelling  and  scream- 
ing at  union  officials.  I  got  really,  really  in- 
volved, which  I  seldom  do. "  But  nothing 
changed.  The  unhappy  workers  voted  in  a 
new  slate  of  local  officers,  and  the  new  offi- 
cers signed  the  five-year  wage  proposal.  But 
attorneys  for  the  Hagadone  group  conclud- 
ed that  would  not  be  enough.  The  existing 
labor  agreement  at  the  plant  was  with  the 
steelworkers,  and  the  hasty  election  of  new 
officers  could  easily  be  overturned  In  court. 
Robert  Petrls,  the  western  district  direc- 
tor for  the  Steelworkers  Union,  said  any 
suggestion  the  union  leadership  caused  the 
workers  to  lose  their  Jobs  "Is  a  bunch  of 
bull. "  He  said  the  union  leadership  made  it 
clear  from  the  start  that  the  Jan.  17  vote 
was  only  advisory.  The  union  leadership,  he 
said,  had  to  have  a  chance  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  the  Hagadone  group  before 
they  could  sign  anything.  Instead,  the  union 
was  presented  with  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  offer 
that  weakened  health  and  pension  benefits 
under  the  contract  with  Gulf,  Petrls  said. 

Hadadone  and  many  of  the  displaced 
Bunker  HIU  workers  argue  the  union  leader- 
ship felt  accepting  a  25  percent  pay  cut  in 
Kellogg  would  hurt  in  negotiations  else- 
where. "The  only  conclusion  we  have  drawn 
is  that  the  language  we  had  proposed  would 
set  a  precedent  that  they  could  not  live  with 
for  the  balance  of  their  membership."  Haga- 
done said. 

Petris  and  Melton  say  they  have  saved 
their  members  from  a  bad  contract  and  hold 
out  the  hope  that  new  Investors  with  better 
proposals  will  materialize.  Martin  Baral,  an 
Australian  who  serves  as  managing  director 
of  Expo  OU  Co.,  said  his  firm  is  considering 
reopening  Bunker  HUl  and  finds  the  Steel- 
workers' representatives  "most  helpful  and 
businesslike." 

But  Robert  Bowman,  a  vice  president  for 
Gulf  In  Houston,  Tex.,  said  Initial  contacts 
with  Expo  oil  have  not  developed  into 
formal  negotiations. 

Meanwhile,  other  mines  In  the  area  con- 
tinue to  lay  off  workers  and  even  those  Job- 
seekers  who  travel  far  beyond  Idaho  come 
back  empty-handed. 

Heck's  two-week  trip  took  him  to  an  alu- 
minum plant  in  Goldendale,  Wash.,  an  alu- 
minum plant  in  Dalles.  Ore.,  a  pumice- 
crushing  plant  in  Bend.  Ore.,  a  shale  mine 
In  southern  Idaho,  two  mining  companies  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  oU  fields  in  Evanston  and 
Rock  Spring,  Wyo.,  a  mining  company  in 
Green  River.  Wyo.,  and  an  oil  field  in 
Casper,  Wyo. 

'"They  all  said  no,"  Heck  said.  A  private 
emplovment  officer  in  Denver  said  they 
would  have  charged  $2,500  to  $3,000  to  find 
a  Job  for  someone  with  Heck's  experience  as 
an  operator  of  overhead  cranes  and  other 
equipment.  "I  told  them  to  stuff  it. "  he  said. 
Lillian  Heck  sells  cosmetics  door  to  door, 
and  with  some  part-time  teaching  and 
weight  watcher  class  instruction  can  make 
as  much  as  $9,000  In  a  good  year.  But  she 
said  she  is  as  eager  to  move  on  as  her  hus- 
band is. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  moving  back  with 
their  parents. "  Heck  said.  "But  I  have  a  lot 
of  pride.  I  think  I'll  tax  all  my  resources 
t>efore  I  do  that  .  .  .  and  I'll  try  to  make 
sure  I'm  never  in  a  place  where  a  union  tan 
do  this  to  me  again." 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  with 
congressional  leaders  in  the  midst  of 
negotiations  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  close  to  entering  mark-up 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  much 
of  the  dust  being  kicked  up  around 
Capitol  Hill  has  temporarily  diverted 
public  attention  away  from  the  prob- 
lem of  Social  Security. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  system  in  this  country 
is  failing.  And,  as  Social  Security  Com- 
missioner John  Svahn  announced  in 
October  of  last  year,  the  retirement 
trust  fund  will  be  depleted  by  1984— 
and  recent  reports  indicate  it  may  be 
sooner— unless  effective  reforms  are 
enacted. 

Steve  Hallock.  an  editor  for  one  of 
Idaho's  major  daily  newspapers,  saw 
fit  to  remind  us  of  this  dilemma.  In  a 
recent  editorial  he  points  out  that 
Congress  is  left  with  less  than  1  year 
and  3  months  to  do  something.  Those 
of  us  familiar  with  Congress  and  the 
legislative  process  surely  realize  that 
this  do  not  leave  a  lot  of  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
Mr.  Hallock's  remarks  and  I  might  add 
that  the  Social  Security  system  will  be 
an  albatross  around  the  Congress  neck 
if  only  stop-gap  solutions  are  adopted 
and  the  deeper  problem  ignored. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  Mr.  Hal- 
lock  reaches  in  his  editorial.  Congress 
must  view  proposals  to  adjust  benefits 
for  future  recipients  as  part  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  severe  financial  problems 
of  our  Social  Security  system.  This 
may  also  have  to  include  the  suspen- 
sion of  future  cost-of-living  Increases 
for  Social  Security  and  other  entitle- 
ments recipients.  But,  importantly, 
while  it  is  vital  to  restore  integrity  and 
reliability  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund,  it  is  equally  important  that  re- 
tirement recipients  know  with  confi- 
dence that  their  benefit  checks  will  be 
paid  on  time  and  that  current  levels  of 
payment  will  not  be  touched. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Idaho  State  Journal  edi- 
torial entitled  "Keep  the  Promise  "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  SUte  Journal,  Apr.  7 

1982] 

Keep  the  Promise 

While  the  nation  debates  nuclear  arms, 
defense  spending  and  hard  economic  times, 
one  segment  of  our  society  is  swiftly  r\in- 
nlng  out  of  time:  senior  citizens  and  others 
who  rely  on  Social  Security  benefits  for 
their  very  survival. 

According  to  the  trustees  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  in  their  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress recently,  the  system  will  run  out  of 
money  to  pay  old-age  benefits  by  July. 
1983— unless  Congress  takes  action  before 
then. 

That's  only  one  year  and  three  months 
from  now.  But  actually.  Congress  will  prob- 
ably only  have  about  half  a  year  to  deal 


with  the  problem  because  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  done  until  after  the  November  House 
and  Senate  elections. 

The  trustees  previously  had  reported  that 
the  system  could  get  by  until  1984.  but  the 
ravages  of  the  recession  have  forced  them  to 
revise  that  deadline.  It  has  reached  the 
point,  according  to  the  trustees— the  secre- 
taries of  Labor,  Treasury  and  Health  and 
Human  Services— that  even  Interfund  bor- 
rowing within  the  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care systems  won't  help. 

"The  trend  Is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year 
(when  Congress  passed  stopgap  legislation 
allowing  Interfund  borrowing  by  the  sys- 
tem's three  trust  funds),"  said  Social  Securi- 
ty Commissioner  John  Svahn,  "and  we 
haven't  done  anything  to  solve  It.  Nobody 
has  changed  the  facts  or  rewritten  anything 
to  heighten  or  sensationalize  the  report."- 

Congress  and  the  president  have  taken 
steps  to  deal  with  the  Social  Security  prob- 
lems. One  Is  the  establishment  of  the  15- 
member  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform,  with  five  members  each 
chosen  by  the  president,  the  speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  majority  leader.  The 
commission,  which  comprises  Congressmen 
of  twth  parties  and  economists  and  profes- 
sionals from  the  private  sector,  has  had  two 
meetings  thus  far,  and  Is  scheduled  to  meet 
once  a  month  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  it  will  expire.  It  is  vital  that  this  com- 
mission, with  the  Congressional  subcommit- 
tees on  Social  Security,  put  together  propos- 
als for  Congress  to  consider— as  a  top  priori- 
ty—next January. 

Social  Security  is  a  promise  which  the 
American  people  have  made  to  the  elderly, 
and  some  other  recipients,  many  of  whom 
have  paid  into  it  much  of  their  lives.  The 
system  got  into  trouble  down  the  vears  be- 
cause benefits  were  increased  liberally,  with- 
out compensating  increases  in  the  tax. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  punish  those 
who  now  depend  on  Social  Security  for  their 
benefits  to  be  drastically  cut.  It  may  well  be 
that  Congress  will  want  to  adjust  t>enefits 
for  future  recipients,  but  a  way  must  be 
found  to  meet  the  promise  already  made. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  spoken  today  In  memory  of  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

Human  history  has  never  recorded 
crimes  as  heinous  as  the  ones  we  re- 
member with  a  shudder  this  day. 
Never  before  had  a  modem  leader  and 
his  government  sought  to  eliminate  a 
people  from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
Yet,  that  was  the  goal  of  Hitler— to 
murder  every  Jewish  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Events  that  took  place  at  Ausch- 
witz, Birkenau,  Maidenek,  and  Trebe- 
llnka,  four  decades  later  have  the 
power  to  scald  our  consciences  and 
shame  humanity.  The  story  of  the 
Holocaust  is  indeed  a  tale  of  darkness, 
one  with  profound  implications  for 
those  who  survive. 

Yet  even  in  ugliness,  there  can  be 
moments  of  glory.  Consider  the  heroes 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  who,  armed  only 
with  courage  and  their  knowledge  of 
certain  death,  defied  the  Nazis  for 
more  than  3  weeks,  longer  than  many 
European    armies.    They    gave    new 


meaning  to  the  word  "resistance."  Or 
consider  Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  Swed- 
ish diplomat  who  worked  with  the  U.S. 
war  refugees  department.  He  saved 
more  than  100.000  people  because  he 
risked  his  life  to  smuggle  others  to 
safety.  While  he  today  may  languish 
in  a  Soviet  gulag,  his  name  will  long 
endure  among  those  who  chronicle 
demonstrations  of  heroism. 

While  we  wince  at  the  evil  inflicted 
in  the  death  camps  and  recall  the 
brave  acts  committed  by  enemies  of  in- 
humanity, we  must  also  vow  today 
never  to  allow  the  scar  to  completely 
heal.  We  need  always  to  remember  the 
dangerous  power  of  mass  movements 
when  channeled  in  evil  directions,  for 
these  movements  surpass  nature  in 
their  fury  and  violence. 


STARVED  OX? 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  Iowa  constituents  recently  sent 
to  me  a  poem  that  contains  an  impor- 
tant message  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  Since  this 
message  concerns  the  plight  of  our 
farmers,  it  is  of  importance  not  only  to 
agriculture  interests,  but  also  to  all 
consumers.  I  hope  this  poem  touches 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  my  col- 
leagues as  it  did  mine. 
The  poem  follows: 

Starved  Ox? 
The  humble  soil  tiller  must  still  bretUc  the 

sod. 
For  food  to  be  formed  from  the  sun,  rain. 

and  clod: 
There  must  still  be  those   hands  putting 

seed  In  the  ground: 
A  people  who  are  willing  to  work  must  be 

found. 
Without  faithful  farmers  who  look  to  The 

Lord 
For  the  sun  and  the  rain  in  due  season, 
The  world  would  soon  starve  In  their  high- 
rise  apartments. 
For  food  isn't  formed  by  man's  reason! 
When  the  world  wakes  to  hunger  and  meets 

with  agony  each  dawn. 
It's  too  late  then  to  ponder  where  the  farm- 
ers have  gone: 
Those  days  when  we  padded  our  share  from 

his  purse. 
Have  come  back  to  haunt  and  to  bring  us  a 

curse! 
Look  around  you.  manlUnd: 
And  support  those  who  serve; 
Note  their  long  weary  hours 
Growing  food  for  reserve. , 

The  Lord  placed  a  man  on  the  soil  of  The 

Earth. 
And  Instructed  him  how  to  grow  food  for 

the  dearth. 
Now,  man  In  preoccupation  with  self. 
Thinks    that    food    just    appears    on    the 

groceryman's  shelf! 

The  Word  says  the  ox  that  must  tread  out 

the  grain. 
Be  allowed  to  eat  freely,  for  his  strength  to 

remain. 
Let  the  farmer  be  paid  for  his  work  in  the 

fields: 
May  his  purse  be  commensurate  with  the 

size  of  his  yields! 

—A  Watcher. 
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Clearly,  American  agriculture  is 
facing  severe  economic  times.  From 
my  conversations  with  farmers  and 
bankers  throughout  my  home  State  of 
Iowa,  it  is  evident  that  the  coming 
year  or  two  will  prove  extremely  criti- 
cal. No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
about  what  a  collapse  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  will  mean— that  includes 
not  only  farmers,  but  also  23  million 
ag-related  jobs,  as  well  as  our  dependa- 
ble source  of  reasonably  priced  food. 
Indeed,  much  is  at  stake. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  keep  the  "Starved  Ox?"  well  In 
mind  during  the  months  ahead.  The 
future  of  our  agriculture  sector,  as 
well  as  the  country,  may  depend'upon 
our  ability  to  understand  our  farm  di- 
lenuna,  and  to  be  able  to  focus  upon 
the  source  of  the  problems.  Unless  we 
keep  a  keen  eye  on  the  source,  pre- 
cious time,  energy,  and  money  may  be 
squandered  on  superficies  solutions 
that  do  little  to  help  our  Nation's 
farmers. 

I  have  no  intention  of  pointing  fin- 
gers at  any  particular  colleague,  or  at 
any  particular  legislative  proposal. 
Frankly,  there  have  been  some  good 
proposals  presented  that  can  help  our 
farmers.  But  many  proposals,  unfortu- 
nately, have  been  offered  for  little 
more  than  political  gain.  On  the  sur- 
face, the  proposals  may  look  attrac- 
tive, but  that  is  al>out  the  extent  of  it. 
They  are  shallow  and  serve  no  real 
purpose  except  perhaps  provide  the 
facade  that  politicians  are  working 
hard  during  this  election  year  to  save 
the  farm  economy.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  election  year  says  much  to 
the  merit  of  these  proposals  and  rhet- 
oric. 

What  is  sad  about  this,  and  truly  un- 
fortunate for  America's  farmers,  is 
that  these  politically  motivated,  super- 
ficial proposals  are  distracting  us  from 
the  real  sources  of  our  farm  problems 
as  well  as  the  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. The  three  major  problems  facing 
farmers  today  are  high  interest  rates, 
inflation  and,  of  course,  low  prices.  All 
three  problems  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  horrendous  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  several  years.  In- 
flation and  high  interest  rates  are  tied 
directly  to  deficit  spending.  Weak 
farm  prices  are  the  result  of  Govern- 
ment interference  in  agricultural  mar- 
kets—both domestic  and  foreign.  What 
amazes  me  is  the  fact  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  are  trying  to  camouflage 
these  problems  while  attempting  to 
pin  the  blame  for  our  farm  problems 
upon  President  Reagan  and  other  Re- 
publicans. Let  us  set  the  record 
straight  by  examining  the  true  sources 
of  problems. 

INTEREST  RATES 

During  the  Democratic  control  of 
Congress  and  of  the  administration, 
interest  rates  rose  from  6.5  percent  in 
1976  to  a  devastating  high  of  21.5  per- 
cent in  1980.  One  of  the  major  causes 


for  these  high  Interest  rates  was  the 
Irresponsible  deficit  spending  of  Con- 
gress. 

Since  retiching  this  high  level,  inter- 
est rates  have  fallen  by  about  5  per- 
centage points.  It  Is  essential  that  they 
be  reduced  further,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize the  reason  for  their  fall— for  the 
first  time  in  decades,  we  have  had  a 
President  and  a  Congress  with  the 
courage  to  restain  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending. 

INFLATION 

Inflation  took  a  similar  meteoric  rise 
during  the  late  1970's.  During  this 
period,  the  rate  of  inflation  rose  from 
4.8  to  12.4  percent.  A  major  cause  for 
Inflation  can  be  found,  again,  in  the 
evils  of  deficit  spending.  Since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  came  to  office,  inflation 
dropped  to  8.9  percent  and  has  recent- 
ly been  running  as  low  as  4.5  percent. 

GOVERNMENT  INTERTERENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETS 

Remember  President  Carter's  Soviet 
grain  embargo?  Then  there  Is  another 
area  of  market  Interference— domestic. 
No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that  It 
was  a  Democratic  administration  that 
attempted  to  convince  Americans  that 
they  eat  too  much  meat,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products,  and  that  aggressively 
promoted  the  new  USDA  Dietary 
Guidelines.  It  was  this  same  adminis- 
tration that  chose  to  scare  the  public 
with  its  nitrate  fiasco  and  saw  fit  that 
its  top  USDA  employees  should  be 
given  awards  and  $20,000  bonuses  for 
turning  USDA  into  a  consumer-orient- 
ed agency.  Untold  millions,  Lf  not  bil- 
lions, of  dollars  were  lost  by  the  farm 
economy  because  of  this  obsession 
with  a  cheap-food,  consumer-advocate 
agricultural  policy.  Indeed,  the  USDA 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
under  the  able  and  dedicated  direction 
of  Secretsiry  John  Block,  come  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  for  agriculture. 

The  Carter  administration  found  an 
additional  battlefield  from  which  it 
could  wage  its  war  against  farmers- 
exports.  I  dismiss  the  rumor  that  he 
really  imposed  the  Soviet  grain  embar- 
go to  keep  food  prices  low.  But  as  a 
foreign  policy  weapon,  the  embargo 
was  a  reckless,  unfair,  thoughtless  act. 

Very  Interesting  are  the  figures  pro- 
vided by  a  study  conducted  for  the  Na- 
tional Com  Growers  Association  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo.  It  was  found  that  losses  to 
farmers  and  consumers  reached  a  stag- 
gering $11.4  billion;  $3.1  billion  was 
lost  in  personal  income;  and  310,000 
jobs  were  lost.  This  job  loss,  alone, 
translates  roughly  into  9  additional 
billion  dollars  to  our  budget  deficit. 

Beyond  the  immediate  loss  of 
income  and  jobs,  the  most  tragic 
aspect  of  this  embargo  was  that  the 
United  States  lost  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity to  greatly  expand  its  export 
market  with  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
Soviet  import  needs  were  skyrocket- 
ing, American  farmers  were  forced  to 


sit  back  and  watch  our  competitors 
take  business  that  could  have  been 
ours  and  gear  up  production  to  meet 
the  long-range  Soviet  demand  for 
grain.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Soviets,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
will  doubt  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  a  trade  partner  for  years  to 
come,  and  will  likewise  be  extremely 
hesitant  to  become  too  dependent 
upon  us  for  the  supplies. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  American  farm- 
ers cannot  find  a  market  for  their 
grain  when  they  produce  bumper 
crops— a  Democratic  administration 
has  just  recently  effectively  squeezed 
the  farmer  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  It  was  President 
Reagan  who  lifted  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo,  and  it  was  President  Reagan 
who  has  proposed  record  levels  of  CCC 
export  credit  authority  and  took  steps 
to  increase  the  activity  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  to  promote  ex- 
ports. 

Interest  rates,  inflation,  market  In- 
terference, these  have  been  the  big- 
gest enemies  of  the  American  farmer. 
I»resident  Reagan,  with  the  help  of 
congressional  Republicans  and  several 
Democrats,  has  taken  major,  effective 
steps  to  turn  this  disaster  around,  to 
finally  put  our  farm  economy  back  in 
order.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  enormous  damage  sustained  will 
take  considerable  work  to  reverse.  But 
significant  progress  has  been  made, 
and  if  we  continue  to  work  together, 
we  will  succeed. 

Frankly,  it  Is  a  very  frightening 
thought,  but  just  suppose  President 
Reagan  had  not  been  elected,  and  the 
Democrats  had  retained  complete  con- 
trol of  the  pursestrings  of  the  budget, 
and  the  Carter  administration  had  re- 
tained the  control  of  the  USDA. 
Where  would  our  interest  rates  be? 
How  high  would  inflation  be  raging? 
What  would  be  left  of  our  domestic 
and  foreign  agricultural  markets?  And 
what  would  have  become  of  our  farm- 
ers? 

Now  that  we  have  placed  the  farm 
dilemma  in  the  proper  perspective,  it 
is  time  to  put  partisan  politics  aside. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  work  together 
toward  positive  solutions.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  restrain  spending  to  bring  In- 
teres  rates  and  inflation  down.  And  let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  and 
expand  our  agriculture  markets. 

But  for  the  sake  of  our  farmers,  let 
us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  side- 
tracked by  election-year  political  rhet- 
oric. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our 
farmers  deserve  much  better  and  need 
much  more  from  Congress. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  IN 
REMEMBRANCE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  words 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  travail  and 
suffering  of  European  Jewry,  victims 
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of  the  most  heinous  political  crime  of 
all  time,  the  Holocuast  of  World  War 
II. 

But  however  inadequate  our  words 
we  must  continue  to  speak  out  in  re- 
membrance—however painful— if  only 
to  insure  that  mankind  will  never 
allow  itself  to  forget  the  horror  that 
swallowed  up  two-thirds  of  Europe's 
Jews  auid  millions  of  other  European 
minorities  in  the  death  camps  of 
Auschwitz,  Dauchau,  Majdanek,  Sobi- 
bor.  Bergen-Belsen.  and  so  many 
others. 

This  week,  in  ceremonies  large  and 
small  throughout  the  world,  the  Holo- 
caust will  be  remembered  in  countless 
ways.  Thousands  will  gather  at  secular 
events  marking  official  commemora- 
tion of  the  tragedy.  Countless  more 
will  attend  memorial  services  in  syna- 
gogues or  churches  marking  the  occa- 
sion. For  many,  the  memories  will  be 
personal:  The  remembrance  of  individ- 
ual family  members  and  friends  long 
dead. 

In  marking  this  occasion,  we  add  our 
voices  to  millions  of  others  in  pro- 
claiming "never  again." 

That,  ultimately,  is  our  purpose; 
indeed  our  prayer.  It  can  be  no  less. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATURAL  RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
-ceived  today  an  article  written  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  forwarded  to  me  by 
Nathaniel  Reed,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Wildlife.  Mr. 
Reed  served  In  this  post  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  continues  sictive  in  a  wide 
range  of  environmental  and  wildlife 
activities.  He  is  an  outspoken  author- 
ity. 

I  have  examined  Ihe  article  and 
found  it  very  interesting.  While  I  do 
not  associate  myself  with  all  the  view 
points  of  the  water,  I  do  share  the 
view  of  Mr.  Reed  that  it  is  worthy  of 
study  by  those  Interested  in  wildlife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


WiLDLire  Mawacemknt  Institute 

At  Conference  time  last  year,  the  Reagan 
Administration  had  been  in  office  only  a 
few  weeks.  For  the  conservation/environ- 
mental community,  it  was  a  time  of  appre- 
hension. That  is  a  normal  situation  when 
any  new  Administration  takes  over  the  gov- 
ernment. The  backgrounds  of  some  appoint- 
ees and  candidates  for  appointment  raised 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  natural  re- 
source programs  over  the  next  four  years. 
Echoes  of  campaign  rhetoric  added  to  the 
anxiety. 

There  was  concern  about  the  management 
of  public  lands,  national  forests,  wildlife  ref- 
ugees and  parks,  about  surface  mining  and 
energy  development,  wilderness  reviews  and 
designations,  clean  water  and  air.  wetland 
protection,  liquidation  of  old-growth  forests, 
acid  r&ln.  reauthorization  of  the  marine 
mammals,  endangered  species  and  Sikes 
act£.  and  many  others. 

Since  the  last  Conference,  communication 
has  been  strained  or  severed  between  the 
Administration  and  some  major  elements  of 
the  conservation/environmental  communi- 
ty. Name  calling  and  finger  pointing  have 
been  commonplace.  Personal  animosities  are 
aX\  too  apparent.  Reasoned  discussion  has 
given  way  to  charge  and  countercharge. 

There  always  have  been  and  there  always 
will  be  differences  in  outlook  between  an 
Administration  and  elements  of  the  hetero- 
geneous conservation /environmental  com- 
munity. I  say  elements  because  the  conser- 
vation/envtronmental  community  itself  is 
by  no  means  a  sea  of  fraternal  tranquillity. 

However,  from  my  Washington  experi- 
ence, now  spanning  seven  Presidents.  It  is 
clear  that  differences  between  this  Adminis- 
tration and  the  conservation/environmental 
community  are  sharper  than  at  any  time 
since  the  early  yean  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. The  Issues  today  are  infinitely 
more  complex.  And  they  are  being  faced  In 
a  harsh  environment  of  Inflation,  recession, 
unemployment,  and  fiscal  and  international 
uncertainty. 

Today's  dissension  is  unfortunate,  because 
so  much  needs  to  be  done  to  upgrade  man- 
agement of  the  country's  natural  resources 
and  to  assure  their  productivity  for  coming 
generations.  Even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, progress  is  uneven. 

Today's  frustrations  arise  for  many  rea- 
sons. There  is  the  volatile  matter  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  debate  over  ways  for 
setting  it  right.  Under  the  Administration's 
budget,  reductions  In  staff  and  programs  to 
manage  renewable  natural  resources,  to 
monitor  water  and  air  and  to  assess  the  Im- 
pacts of  development  are  made  more  star- 
tling by  requests  for  substantial  increases 
for  resource  exploration  and  extraction. 
There  is  grave  concern  that  a  lion  would  be 
loosed  among  the  sheep. 

Certainly,  some  conservation/environmen- 
tal work  can  be  slowed  without  serious 
short-term  harm.  But  deliberate  or  mindless 
restriction  of  essential  programs  removes 
the  tools  needed  to  protect  the  environment 
and  maintain  resource  productivity. 

Nearly  2,000  years  ago.  the  Greek  biogra- 
pher Plutarch  noted  that  "Economy,  which 
In  things  Inanimate  Is  but  money  making, 
when  exercised  over  men  becomes  policy." 
Such  is  the  effect  of  this  Administration's 
budgetary  approach.  New  initiatives  will  not 
be  offered  In  the  natural  resource  area 
except  for  a  few  that  hold  some  promise  of 
garnering  receipts  to  offset  costs.  Others 
will  seek  to  regain  at  least  part  of  the  cost 
of  on-going  activities. 

Adding  further  to  the  conservation/envi- 
ronmental community's  concern  is  the  regu- 


latory relief  task  force— a  high-level  group 
that  Is  examining  federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions suggested  by  some  to  be  frivolous,  ob- 
structive and  needlessly  expensive.  Among 
the  documents  under  review  are  regulations 
covering  Issuance  of  dredge  smd  fill  permits 
under  Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  for  implementing  the  Important  Endan- 
gered Species  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation acts.  Failure  to  apply  these  authori- 
ties promptly  and  even-handedly  will  have  a 
serious  Impact  on  fish,  wildlife  and  the  gen- 
eral environment. 

Another  threat  is  seen  In  the  Federal 
Property  Review  Board,  created  by  the 
President  last  month,  and  charged,  among 
other  things,  with  establishing  annually  the 
amount  of  each  Executive  agency's  real 
property  holdings  "to  be  Identified  as 
excess."  Target  lands  will  be  those  proper- 
ties "that  are  not  utilized,  are  underutilized, 
or  are  not  being  put  to  optimum  use."  A 
companion  document  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  focuses  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  Department  lands  suitable  for 
raising  crops  and  timber.  And  lands  around 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  that  "may  have  high  value  for 
private  development." 

Running  along  with  all  this  are  identical 
bills  to  "privatize"— as  they  say— public 
lands  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit.  Accord- 
ing to  a  senior  economist  on  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  "Until  we 
begin  to  privatize  the  public  lands,  we  will 
not  have  accomplished  anything  of  real  eco- 
nomic or  moral  value."  So  sayeth  the  sage. 

President  Nixon.  In  his  1969  land  disposal 
executive  order,  specifically  excluded  na- 
tional forests  and  parks,  but  inadvertently 
omitted  wildlife  refuges.  The  new  executive 
order  covers  the  country,  coast  to  coast. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  the  conservation/ 
environmental  community  is  experiencing  Is 
spurred  by  the  Administration's  tendency  to 
view  resources  through  the  myopia  of  the 
traditional  disciplines- forests,  water,  air, 
grazing,  wildlife,  parks,  environmental  pro- 
tection and  so  forth.  There  appears  to  be  a 
reluctance  to  look  beyond  the  more  obvious 
cause-and-effect  relationships.  Or  the  fact, 
for  example,  that  timbering,  done  In  an  Im- 
proper way.  place  or  time,  has  a  lasting 
Impact  on  water,  soil,  wildlife  and  grazing. 
Or  that  commercial  and  sport  fishes,  marine 
mammals,  birds  and  beaches  enter  Into  the 
off-shore  energy  development  equation.  Or 
that  blotic  diversity  of  the  coastal  North- 
west's old-growth  forests— centuries  in  the 
making— can  be  destroyed  In  a  few  decades. 

The  conservation/environmental  commu- 
nity winces  when  the  President  tells  legisla- 
tors of  Indiana,  as  he  did.  that  had  there 
been  a  federal  government  "when  the  Cre- 
ator was  putting  a  hand  to  this  state,"  It 
would  not  exist  because  they  would  still  be 
waiting  for  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. Or  when  he  joked  to  White  House 
dinner  guests  that  he  would  have  preferred 
an  outdoor  barbecue  In  the  Rose  Garden 
but  feared  that  smoke  from  the  grills  might 
have  violated  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

These  are  unsettling  comments  to  those 
who  have  worked  for  many  years  to  get  en- 
vironmental protection  programs  into  place. 
And  who  are  well-acquainted  with  the  im- 
proved conditions  the  environmental  laws 
have  brought.  Or  who  are  familiar  with  the 
severe  Implications  of  problems  not  being 
faced,  such  as  acid  rain.  Or  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  recent  contention 
that  air  pollution  has  prevented  Improve- 
ment in  cotton  yields  since  the  mid-1960s 
despite  new  technology  and  better  varieties. 
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The  Administration's  economic  recovery 
equation  glosses  over  the  fact  that  commod- 
ity extraction— which  it  emphasizes — can 
significantly  curtail  productivity  of  a  relat- 
ed resource.  Livestock  grazing,  mining,  coal, 
oil  and  gas  development,  and  timbering  can 
be  disproportionately  detrimental  to  fish 
and  wildlife  If  not  planned  and  conducted  In 
a  sensitive  manner.  That  means  biologists 
sitting  down  with  range  conservationists, 
mining  engineers,  geologists  and  foresters  to 
design  developments  in  ways  to  minimize 
disruptive  features.  But  when  the  federal 
budget  significantly  increases  funding  and 
personnel  for  commodity  production  and  de- 
creases funding  and  personnel  for  fish  and 
wildlife  management,  the  outcome  Is  clear. 
Fish  and  wildlife  will  lose. 

Pish  and  wildlife-related  recreation  gener- 
ated expenditures  of  nearly  $40  billion  in 
1980.  as  we  heard  yesterday  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  To  provide  some 
scale.  $40  billion  is  equal  to  the  dividends 
paid  by  all  U.S.  corporations  in  1979;  equal 
to  the  costs  of  U.S.  oil  Imports;  more  than 
the  assets  of  General  Motors;  and  equal  to 
the  annual  sales  of  Sears  Roebuck.  K  Mart 
and  J.  C.  Penney  combined. 

Much  of  the  money  being  spent  for  fish 
and  wildlife-related  recreation  Is  collected 
by  thousands  of  businesses  and  industries 
that  service  the  100  million  people  16  years 
of  age  and  older  who  participate  In  fish  and 
wildlife-related  recreation.  Some  is  directed 
to  the  local,  state  and  federal  governments 
In  the  form  of  fees  from  the  users,  and 
taxes  from  the  businesses  and  Industries. 
Think  of  that— 1  of  every  2  adults  In  the 
United  States  In  1980  Indulged  In  some  form 
of  recreation  Involving  fish  and  wildlife. 

No  one  has  analyzed  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  sacrificing  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  for  relatively  short-term  economic 
gains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recreational  and 
other  values  foregone.  The  economic  future 
of  this  country  Is  In  the  land  and  what  the 
land  produces.  It  Is  not  In  the  ledgers  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

There  are  other  roots  of  concern.  The  live- 
stock Industry  Is  heavily  represented  on  a 
committee  to  review  the  fees  charged  for 
grazing  public  lands.  Public  Interest  repre- 
sentatives, a  news  release  advises,  are  to  be 
named  later.  A  21 -member  public  lands  advi- 
sory council,  created  under  the  hard-won 
authority  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  is  loaded  with  mining, 
grazing,  energy,  real  estate  and  timber 
spokespersons.  The  entire  public  lands  out- 
door interest  is  represented  by  a  respected 
but  retired  newspaper  columnist. 

In  the  au-ea  of  western  water  policy,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  done  an 
about-face.  On  the  200  million  acres  of 
public  range,  ranchers  now  may  own  or 
cohold  the  rights  to  water  developed  for 
livestock.  Western  state  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  long  have  been  concerned  about 
single-Interest  control  of  water  rights  on  the 
western  range  where  water  is  life. 

There  are  hopes  that  renewable  resource 
programs  will  weather  these  times  without 
lasting  Injury.  The  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  can  help  federal  land  manage- 
ment considerably  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  ap- 
propriate significant  amounts.  The  Recla- 
mation F\ind.  made  up  of  40  percent  of  the 
receipts  from  on-shore  mineral  leases  and 
royalties,  and  national  forest  and  public 
lands  sales.  Is  a  potential  source,  if  Congress 
would  redirect  that  money  to  resource  man- 
agement on  the  lands  that  are  being  exploit- 
ed. Currently,  that  money  Is  used  for  the 
unrelated  purposes  of  irrigation  and  recla- 


mation, which  often  degrade  other  natural 
resources.  Last  year,  the  Reclamation  Fund 
gained  nearly  $360  million  from  this  source. 
Estimates  are  that  It  will  receive  more  than 
$1.2  billion  In  the  next  two  years. 

Coming  months  promise  to  test  the  re- 
solve and  Imagination  of  all  persons  Inter- 
ested In  natural  resources.  The  ages-old  ad- 
monition of  making  do  with  what  one  has 
will  be  sorely  tried.  Given  the  present  mix 
of  circumstances— and  recognizing  that 
many  are  beyond  the  capability  of  the  con- 
servation/environmental community  to  in- 
fluence—merely holding  the  line  may  repre- 
sent a  substantial  achievement  over  the 
near  term. 

These  are.  in  truth,  unreasonable  times 
lor  reasonable  persons. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

AMKItDlCXirr  NO.  1344 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  one  point  in 
this  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, a  point  that  I  believe  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the 
debate  thus  far. 

I  have  asked  the  Parliamentarian  to 
research  those  instances  In  the  past  in 
which  the  Senate  has  amended  its 
rules  and  the  means  by  which  the 
Senate  effected  that  action.  I  am  in- 
formed that  at  no  time  from  1884  to 
the  present  has  the  Senate  ever 
amended  its  rules  by  using  the  tech- 
nique of  adding  an  amendment  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  a  resolu- 
tion pending  before  the  Senate  which 
itself  did  not  amend  the  rules. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  precedent 
that  would  be  established  if  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  our 
best  interest  as  a  body  to  start  amend- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate  on  any  and 
every  simple  Senate  resolution  that 
comes  before  us.  I  think  that  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
amend  its  rules  should  require  careful 
and  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
that  a  rules  change  should  be  effected 
only  by  a  Senate  resolution  designated 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  will  vote  against  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment.  Thank  you  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment  on  this  side,  and  I 
am   prepared   to   vote,   if   the   distin- 


guished author  of  the  amendment  is 
prepsired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  would  have  spoken,  such  as 
our  good  friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Stennis  and  others.  But  we  are  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  come  to  an  up- 
and-down  vote  on  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  ready  to  proceed.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  cooperation  of  the  able  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor.)  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annovmced— yeas  46, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  82  Leg.] 
•5rEAS-46 


Baucus 

Eagteton 

Melcher 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Ford 

MitcheU 

Boren 

Olenn 

Mojmlhan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

HefUr 

Pell 

Burdlck 

HolllngB 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Sasaer 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Long 

Zorlnsky 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-51 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Oraasley 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boochwitz 

HawUns 

Quayle 

Brady 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Jepien 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kasten 

Symms 

Domenlci 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Tower 

East 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Oam 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

Wetdcer 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Danforth  Pressler  Tsongas 

So  Mr.  Randolph's  amendment  (No. 
1244)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
continue  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  for  the  remainder  of  this  day.  I 
would  not  expect  the  day  to  be  very 
much  longer.  There  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  Indicated  earlier  I 
had  hoped  to  take  up  the  Criminal 
Code  legislation  or  the  nuclear  regula- 
tion legislation  today  on  a  double 
track.  I  find  that  is  not  possible  to  do 
during  the  course  of  this  day  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl 
the  majority  leader  desist?  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order,  please.  Let  us  be  in 
order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  expect  that  we  will  be 
in  perhaps  another  30  or  45  minutes. 
That  is  time  that  could  be  well  spent 
by  any  Member  who  has  another 
amendment.  If  there  are  any  other 
amendments  they  wish  to  offer. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President,  and  if  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition,  I  will  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun.  All  of  those 
here  or  who  may  hear  this  statement 
in  their  offices  should  be  aware  that  if 
no  amendments  are  offered  by  ap- 
proximately 5  o'clock,  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, and  resume  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  20  on  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION  AT 
2:45  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  clo- 
ture motion  has  been  filed  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII  in  respect  to 
the  further  debate  and  disposition  of 
Senate  Resolution  20.  Absent  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  vote  on 
that  would  occur  after  a  live  quorum  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on  to- 
morrow. To  provide  the  maximum 
convenience  to  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  have  requested  staff  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  set  some 
time  other  than  that  time  for  the  vote. 

I  am  advised  that  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
cleared  by  both  cloakrooms.  I  will 
state  the  request  at  this  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  for  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  2:45  p.m.  tomorrow  the 


Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  Senate  Resolution 
20  and  that  the  automatic  quorum  call 
under  rule  XXII  be  waived. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  request  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader,  and  all 
Senators. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  prepared  now  to  go  off  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  20 
and  to  go  into  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  If  no 
Senator  seeks  recognition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debating  the  resolution,  offer- 
ing amendments  or  other  matters  in 
respect  thereto,  and  I  see  none,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  enter  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  past  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  MAKING  CERTAIN 
MAJORITY  PARTY  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  resolution  at  the  desk  in  respect  to 
the  assignment  of  committees  for  a 
newly  appointed  Senator.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  365)  to  amend  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXV  and  to  maice  certain 
majority  party  committee  appointments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  365)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  365 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXV 
Is  modified  for  the  balance  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress by  Increasing  the  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  from  15  to  16  and  by  Increasing  the 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices from  17  to  18. 

Sk.  2.  That  Senator  Brady  of  New  Jersey 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  as  a  member  of 
the  following  committees:  Armed  Services 
and  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION  MAKING  CERTAIN 
MINORITY  PARTY  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  a  resolution  at  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  366)  making  certain 
minority  party  appointments  to  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  for  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  366)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  366 

Resolved,  That  for  the  remainder  of  the 
97th  Congress  (a)  Senator  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  to  fill  a  Democratic  va- 
cancy on  that  Committee:  (b)  Senator 
Sasser  of  Tennessee  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  to  fill 
a  IDemocratlc  vacancy  on  that  Committee; 
and  (c)  Senator  Inouye  of  Hawaii  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  assigried  to  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  fill  a 
Democratic  vacancy  on  that  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  any  Senator  assigned  to  service  on  a 
Committee  under  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
Resolution  may,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
97th  Congress,  serve  on  such  Committee 
while  continuing  to  serve  on  each  other 
committee  to  which  he  is  assigned  to  service 
as  of  the  date  this  Resolution  Is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  3.  Senate  Resolution  15  of  the  97th 
Congress  (relating  to  the  making  of  minori- 
ty party  appointments  to  Senate  commit- 
tees for  the  97th  Congress),  agreed  to  Janu- 
ary 5,  1981.  is  amended— 

(a)  on  page  2,  line  10,  by  striking  out  "Mr. 
Williams."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Mr. 
Rlegle. ':  and 

(b)  on  page  2.  lines  10  and  11.  by  striking 
out  "Mr.  Rlegle.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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dar  of  business  for  today  that  might 
be  dealt  with  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
would  say  to  the  minority  leader  that 
there  are  five  such  items  on  my 
marked  calendar— Calendar  Order 
Nos.  476.  477,  478,  479,  and  480— that  I 
am  prepared  to  take  up  if  he  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  five  items  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  proceeding 
forthwith. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  items  just 
designated. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  there  are  items  on  his  calen- 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 
OF  COLUMBUS 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  167) 
to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  167 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was  es- 
tablished In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  one 
hundred  years  ago  on  March  29,  1882,  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  Its  members  and 
the  conununity;  and 

Whereas  this  association  has  grown  to 
more  than  one  million  members  In  the 
United  States  and  to  one  million  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  members  In  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  local  councils 
throughout  the  world:  and 

Whereas  this  association  won  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Nation  for  its  efforts  in  comfort- 
ing Allied  servicemen  during  World  War  I 
through  hospitality  huts  near  the  frontllnes 
bearing  the  invitatlon,"everybody  welcome: 
everything  free";  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  contin- 
ued its  assistance  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  after  World  War  I  by  providing 
both  job  training  and  employment  service 
for  returning  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  society  has  dedicated  itself 
to  the  training  of  youth  leaders  by  estab- 
lishing Its  own  youth  branch,  the  Colum- 
bian Squires,  which  currently  has  more 
than  one  thousand  circles;  by  sponsoring 
almost  one  thousand  Boy  Scout  troops;  and 
by  providing  recreational  and  educational 
activities  for  youth  at  a  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year;  and 

Whereas  the  society's  ardent  love  for 
country  led  to  the  formation  on  February 
22,  1900,  of  a  special  branch  known  as  the 
fourth  or  patriotic  degree,  with  about  one 
thousand  assemblies,  which  has  as  Its  chief 
concern  the  good  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  long 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
people-to-people  service  and  in  the  last  re- 
corded year  gave  more  than  nine  million 
two  hundred  thousand  volunteer  hours  to 
the  community  and  in  excess  of  $32,000,000 
for  various  charitable  and  benevolent  activi- 
ties; particularly  to  aid  the  handicapped  and 
underprivileged;  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  com- 
mitted to  strengthening  the  family  as  the 


basic  institution  of  society  and  the  key  to 
the  Nation's  strength  and  well-being;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  always  has 
been  devoted  to  the  moral  and  cultural  as 
well  as  the  material  uplift  of  all  mankind: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  pay 
tribute  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  on  Its 
centennial  for  Its  constructive  and  patriotic 
idealism,  and  express  the  country's  grati- 
tude for  its  many  contributions  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  180) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  9,  1982,  as 
"National  Small  Business  Week,"  was 
considered.    

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 180,  which  recognizes  the  week  of 
May  9-15  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week."  By  this  action  today,  the 
Senate  has  sent  a  signal  to  the  small 
business  community  that  it  acknowl- 
edges and  appreciates  the  contribu- 
tions that  thousands  of  small  business- 
es have  made,  and  will  continue  to 
make,  to  our  economy  and  our  Nation. 

But  on  this  small  business  week,  I 
think  more  Is  needed  than  just  a  sym- 
bolic recognition  of  our  small  business- 
es. Small  Businesses  today  are  In.  the 
worst  shape  they  have  been  In  since 
the  Depression.  With  business  failures 
and  unemployment  at  a  40-year  high, 
relief  for  small  businesses  must  come 
soon  If  they  are  to  survive. 

Believe  me,  this  year,  all  the  "thank 
you's"  In  the  world,  no  matter  how 
heartfelt  they  might  be,  are  not 
enough  to  provide  the  cure  our  ailing 
small  business  community  needs.  They 
need  action,  and  they  need  relief,  and 
we  here  In  Congress  are  the  ones  who 
can  give  them  both. 

So  this  year,  as  we  mark  small  busi- 
ness week,  I  propose  something  more 
than  just  the  usual  round  of  recep- 
tions, testimonials  and  picture-taking 
sessions.  I  propose  that  we  use  this 
week  to  focus  on  what  small  business 
really  needs,  and  what  we  can  do,  real- 
istically, to  address  those  needs. 

I  have  complied  a  small  business 
agenda  of  five  necessary,  and  more  Im- 
portantly, achievable,  items  which  we 
In  Congress  can  act  on  now  to  give 
small  businesses  the  kind  of  Immedi- 
ate relief  they  need: 

Enactment  of  S.  881,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  Act.  This 


bill  would  stimulate  our  small  busi- 
nesses by  assuring  that  they  receive  a 
fair  share  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  means  of  attain- 
ing our  national  R.  &  D.  objectives  in 
a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective 
manner; 

Enactment  of  S.  1131,  the  Delin- 
quent Payments  Act.  Simplicity  itself, 
this  bill  would  Insure  that  the  Federal 
Government— the  world's  largest  pur- 
chaser of  goods  and  services— pays  its 
bills  to  contractors  within  4  to  6 
weeks,  just  as  any  private  citizen  or 
business  must; 

Restoral  of  the  small  issue.  Industri- 
al development  bond  program.  So- 
called  umbrella  bond  programs  have 
provided  nallllons  of  dollars  in  loans 
for  economic  development  over  the 
past  decade.  Improving  the  economies 
of  our  towns  and  cities  and  creating 
thousands  of  new  jobs.  Now.  because 
of  an  ill-conceived  and  illogical  action 
by  the  IRS,  this  Invaluable  source  of 
funding  has  been  withdrawn  from  our 
small  businesses  and  our  cities.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  2335  Is  needed  now  to  re- 
store this  development  tool  and  get 
job  creation  and  economic  revitallza- 
tion  efforts  going  again; 

Enactment  of  S.  1080,  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act.  Unnecessary  and 
needlessly  burdensome  regulations 
continue  to  plague  the  small  business 
owner.  Passage  of  this  bill,  which 
would  require  Federal  agencies  to 
evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
major  rules  before  Imposing  them 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  freeing 
up  the  resources  of  our  small  business- 
es; and 

Finally,  it  is  crucial  that  we  begin  to 
loosen  the  stranglehold  that  current 
economic  conditions  have  on  our  small 
businesses.  Interest  rates  must  come 
down,  and  soon,  and  the  Federal  defi- 
cit must  be  reduced,  if  we  are  to  bring 
some  relief  to  the  floundering  small 
businessmen  and  women  out  there. 

These  five  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished If  we  put  our  minds  to  it.  and 
begin  now.  As  we  move  toward  'Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week."  I  ask  all 
of  my  colleag:ues  to  focus  on  the  many, 
majiy  contributions  of  small  business 
to  our  country,  and  then,  to  show 
their  appreciation  In  a  tangible  way  by 
acting  now  to  bring  relief  to  this  vital 
and  unique  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  180 
Whereas  small  and  independent  business- 
es represent  97  per  centum  of  all  business  in 
this  country  and  are  the  driving  force  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  mainstay  of  our 
free  enterprise  system; 

Whereas  small  business  creates  almost  90 
per  centum  of  all  new  employment  and  ac- 
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counts  for  approximately  40  per  centum  of 
the  KToss  national  product: 

Whereas  small  business  originates  50  per 
centum  of  all  major  Innovations  and  new 
technologies; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  firmly  believe  that  these  signifi- 
cant contributions  must  be  recognized  and 
further  contributions  encouraged  through 
the  development  of  economic  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  foster  growth  of  the 
small  business  economy;  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning 
May  9,  1982,  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week",  and  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activltives.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions which  small  business  men  and  women 
have  made  to  American  society. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  184) 
to  designate  January  28,  1983,  as 
"Native  American  Day,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  IM 

Whereas  Native  Americans  have  made  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  cultural  and 
social  history  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Native  Americans  are  now  as- 
suming a  greater  role  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  extend  recog- 
nition to  Native  Americans  for  their 
achievements  as  cltizeru  of  the  Nation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejh 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  January  28. 
1983.  is  hereby  designated  as  'Native  Ameri- 
can Day".  The  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  Government  agencies  and  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  186) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  September  19 
through  25,  1982,  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week"  was  considered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  1, 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
186,  designating  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 19  through  25.  1982.  as  'National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week".  Twenty-five  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  at  this  time, 
and  the  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  final  passage,  after  rapid  action  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Such  resolu- 
tions are  noncontroverslal,  ahd  I 
thank  those  who  have  expedited  this 
resolution's  route  through  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Although  this  type  of  legislation  is 
simple  in  concept,  it  really  does  do  a 
lot  of  good  in  terms  of  setting  aside  a 
special  week  each  year  for  a  public 
awareness  campaign  that  will  generate 
greater  familiarity  with  the  issues  con- 
cerning the  No.  1  genetic  killer  of  chil- 
dren in  America.  Between  20,000  and 
40.000  children  and  young  adults  in 
this  country  have  cystic  fibrosis.  For 
the  last  3  years,  I  have  Introduced  this 
kind  of  resolution,  because  I  believe  it 
does  have  an  impact  on  increasing  un- 
derstanding of  the  disease  itself,  as 
well  as  the  problems  which  victims 
and  their  families  must  cope  with  on  a 
daily  basis.  As  concern  for  those  who 
suffer  from  the  cumulative  effects  of 
the  disease  stimulates  more  of  the 
public  to  action,  it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  Increased  support  for  research  that 
wlU  eventuaUy  lead  to  improvements 
in  treatment  and  perhaps  even  a  cure. 
However,  this  ultimate  goal  is  down 
the  road  somewhere,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  goals  that  are  Immediate 
become  those  of  helping  victims  live 
with  the  disease  and  its  implications— 
somehow  improving  the  quality  of  life 
that  they  can  anticipate. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  can 
contribute  to  the  success  of  "cystic  fi- 
brosis week"  by  having  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  facts  concerning  CF, 
and  sharing  these  facts  with  others  so 
that  the  disease  no  longer  remains  a 
mystery  to  many.  Once  this  radiating 
effect  occurs,  it  is  my  hope  that  there 
will  be  tremendous  support  generated 
in  conununities  throughout  this  coun- 
try for  efforts  leading  to  improved 
treatment  and  an  eventual  cure.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  are  doing 
their  part  to  help  support  efforts  to 
combat  this  disease  which  affects  1  in 
every  1,800  newborn  babies,  making  it 
the  most  common,  fatal,  genetic  dis- 
ease In  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  thank  those  who 
Joined  me  in  this  effort  In  the  Senate. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  186 

Whereas  cystic  fibrosis  is  the  number  one 
genetic  killer  of  children  in  America,  and  be- 
tween twenty  thousand  and  forty  thousand 
children  and  young  adults  in  this  country 
have  cystic  fibrosis;  and 

Whereas  public  knowledge  about  cystic  fi- 
brosis contributes  to  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  and  to  improved 
understanding  about  the  symptoms  of  cystic 
fibrosis;  and 

Whereas  increased  national  awareness  of 
cystic  fibrosis  and  of  the  young  people 
whose  lives  are  affected  by  the  disease  stim- 
ulates public  concern  and  increased  atten- 
tion to  research  seeking  control  and  cure: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  19  through  25,  1982.  is  designat- 
ed as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week. "  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE 
DAY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  299)  to  desig- 
nate May  4.  1982,  as  "International 
Franchise  Day"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Rbs.  299 

Whereas  the  franchise  method  of  market- 
ing has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  American  economy  and  has  successfully 
allowed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
business  persons  to  participate  In  marketing 
networks  offering  quality  product  and  serv- 
ice distribution; 

Whereas  franchising  today  accounts  for 
nearly  one-third  of  all  United  States  retail 
sales,  spans  more  than  forty  Industries,  and 
directly  employs  some  four  and  six-tenths 
million  people; 

Whereas  franchlsed  businesses  currently 
enjoy  a  success  rate  better  than  95  per 
centum; 

Whereas  people  of  all  classes  and  back- 
grounds have  been  provided  economic  op- 
poriunlties  In  starting  their  own  businesses 
through  the  training  and  management  pro- 
grams offered  In  franchising; 

Whereas  franchising  permits  the  small 
business  person  to  compete  with  large 
chains  which  are  increasingly  uomir.aliTig 
our  economic  landscape; 

Whereas  legitimate  established  franchises 
fully  support  and  adhere  to  uniform  disclo- 
sure laws  to  assure  that  prospective  fran- 
chise buyers  are  fully  aware  of  their  rights 
and  obligations  before  Investing  in  a  fran- 
chise; and 

Whereas  franchising  continues  to  expand 
Internationally,     effectively     serving     ever 
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greater  numbers  of  people  the  world  over: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  May  4, 
1982.  as  'International  Franchise  Day",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  those  who  have  been  served  by  fran- 
chising throughout  the  free  world  to  cele- 
brate such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  items  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar  which  are  cleared  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  this  side.  I  would  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
those  items  appearing  on  page  2  under 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
continuing  through  all  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  page  3.  page  4.  and  page  5.  In- 
cluding nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air  Force. 
Army.  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  side  of  the  aisle  is  prepared 
to  proceed  with  the  nominations  be- 
ginning with  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  going  through  page 
5,  with  the  exception  of  the  nomina- 
tions under  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


rXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  certain  nomi- 
nations which  I  will  list  which  I  be- 
lieve are  those  nominations  on  our  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  that  are  cleared.  Be- 
ginning with  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  Robert  Wright.  Jr..  of  New 
York,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  suid  Budget; 
the  nominations  appearing  under  the 
judiciary  on  page  3,  being  Calendar 
Orders  numbered  716  through  719;  all 
of  the  nominations  on  page  4;  and  all 
of  the  nominations  on  page  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
that  these  items  are  in  agree- 
for  action  by   unanimous  con- 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  they 


serve 
ment 
sent. 

Mr. 
are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  view  of  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Executive  Oftice  of  the  President 

Joseph  Robert  Wright.  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

The  Judiciary 

William  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois vice  John  Powers  Crowley,  resigned. 

John  A.  Nordberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Il- 
linois vice  Bernard  M.  Decker,  retired. 

Walter  E.  Black,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land vice  Edward  S.  Northrop,  retired. 

Michael  A.  Telesca,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Harold  P.  Burke,  retired. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commodore  in  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5912: 

MEDICAL  CORFS 

James  Albert  Austin. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Donald  Gene  St  Angelo. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORFS 

Charles  Richard  Smith. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Haruto  Wilfred  Yamajiouchi. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

Lieutenant  General  Adolph  G.  Schwenk, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  age  59.  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the  re- 
tired list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370. 
In  the  Air  Force 

Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  U.S.  Air  Force,  age 
60,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
1370. 
NoMiNA'noNS   Placed   on   the  Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  U.S. 

Marine  Corps 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
W.  Barrow,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Bruce  L.  Whittlg.  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  22,  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  George 
L.  Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Mark  D.  Whitlow,  to  be  determined, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  29, 1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beglrmlng  John 
Anderson,  Jr..  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Milton  G.  Mutchnick,  to  be  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  31,  1982. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Francis  L. 
Keefe,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Robert  E. 
Zurcher,  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  7. 
1982,  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13. 1982. 

In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Enrique  V. 
Arellano,    to   be   commander,    and   ending 


George  A.  Dailey,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  22.  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Edwin  B. 
Abeya,  to  be  lieutenant  (junior  Grade),  and 
ending  James  H.  Willis,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  22.  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Christopher 
L.  Abbott,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Robert 
P.  Randolph,  to  be  commander,  permanent, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  29,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donald  J. 
Bleasdale,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  John  J. 
Skuza,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  7. 
1982,  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13,  1982. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Peter  F.  Angle,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Rafael  Zalles,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  22,  1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
James  R.  Acreback.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Lawrence  R.  Zlnser.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  31,  1982. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fnove 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  conunimicatlons  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompsuiying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

^EC-3211.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  decision  to 
change  the  proposed  holding  of  proposed  oil 
and  gas  lease  sale  RS-2;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3212.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1981  status  report  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  covering  public  building 
projects  authorized  for  construction,  alter- 
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ation,  and  lease  In  accordance  with  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts. 

EC'3213.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  the  financial  condition 
and  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Black 
Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-3214.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  quarterly  report  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nonmarliet  economy 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3215.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Funds  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Board's  1982  annual  report;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

EC-3216.  A  communication  from  the  at- 
torney-adviser of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  within 
the  last  60  days:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3217.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Seciirity 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  defense  articles  and  services  provided  to 
En  Salvador  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  of  March  19.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3218.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1982 
Sahel  development  program  report:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3219.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  FederaJ  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporations  compli- 
ance with  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3220.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  followup  report  on  responses  to  the 
fiscal  1981  pay  Increase  under  the  Federal 
statutory  pay  system,  annual  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3221.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  report  entitled  "Improving 
Cobol  Applications  Can  Recover  Significant 
Computer  Resources":  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3222.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1981 
annual  report  of  compliance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3223.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
1981  report  on  compliance  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3224.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  that  there  will  l)e  a  delay  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  proposed  reservation  plan  for 
the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3225.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs,   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law,   the 


1981  annual  report  on  the  activities  and  op- 
erations of  the  Public  Integrity  Section. 
Criminal  Division,  and  reporting  on  the  na- 
tionwide Federal  law  enforcement  effort 
against  public  corruption;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3226.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase From  The  Blind  tmd  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3227.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
authority  on  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3228.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Conunlsslon  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3229.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  American  Academy  and  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  armual  report  on  the 
activity  of  the  Academy  for  calendar  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3230.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  interim  report  for  the  congres- 
slonally  mandated  study  of  school  finance 
for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3231.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  delay  in  the 
submission  of  a  report  on  financial,  institu- 
tional, environmental,  and  social  barriers  to 
the  development  and  application  of  technol- 
ogies In  the  recovery  of  energy  from  munici- 
pal waste:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3232.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Federal  Coal 
Management  Report  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3233.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  report  on  hazardous  sub- 
stance liability  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  I»ublic  Worlis. 

EC-3234.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-323S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  third  report  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Compen- 
sation Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3236.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  repwrt  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Retirement  Plan.  Columbia  District, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31.  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3237.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3238.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  the 
Merced  County  streams  project,  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3239.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  add  funds  to  a  previously  transmitted 
draft  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  De- 
partment of  Energy  national  security  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3240.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  reprart  on 
the  effects  of  the  40  percent  limitation  on 
section  235  assisted  units  in  subdivisions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3241.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  to  provide 
authorizations  for  appropriations:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3242.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Transportation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  final  rule  identi- 
fying State  and  local  highway  safety  pro- 
grams most  effective  In  reducing  accidents. 
Injuries,  and  deaths:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3243.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  and  charge 
prices  for  charts  published  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-3244.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  President  of 
COMSAT,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  18th  Annual  Report  of  COMSAT:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3245.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  for  Department 
of  Energy  civilian  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3246.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fifth  Comprehensive  Program  and 
Plan  for  Federal  Energy  Education,  Exten- 
sion, and  Information  Activities;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3247.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
prospectus  for  a  lease  for  the  partial  con- 
solidation of  the  headquarters  activities  of 
the  International  Communications  Agency 
In  Washington,  D.C:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3248.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  cer- 
tain prospectuses  for  the  provision  of  Feder- 
al space:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3249.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  12  projects  recommended  for  de- 
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authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3250.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Agency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  sixth  report  on  activi- 
ties under  title  XII  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-3251.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  who  transferred  from  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3252.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  certain  In- 
dividuals In  connection  with  their  employ- 
ment by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3253.  A  communication  from  the  Su- 
pervisory Copyright  Information  Specialist. 
Copyright  Office  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its 
annual  Freedom  of  Information  Act  report 
for  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-32S4.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  study  on  the 
reason  for  variation  In  hospital  utilization 
across  the  country:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3255.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  F*residenfs  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3256.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Implement  that  p>ortion 
of  the  President's  budget  proposals  on  enti- 
tlement program  changes  concerning  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


Stanley  I.  Marcus,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


Committee  on  the  Red  Cross:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  2272.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  transfer  of 
technical  information  to  Industry,  business, 
and  the  general  public  by  amending  the  Act 
of  September  9.  1950  (15  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.) 
to  establish  a  Technical  Information  Clear- 
inghouse Fund,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-335). 

S.  2273.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(42  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-336). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Gary  Loy  Richardson,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years: 

John  T.  Callery.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years; 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2399.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  on 
the   types  of   medical   care   that  the   uni- 
formed services  may  provide,  directly  or  by 
contract,  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (by  request): 
S.  2400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  permit  distribution  of  cer- 
tain State-inspected  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2401.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Central, 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Act:   to  the   Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stenkis): 
S.  2402.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
transportation  Improvement  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Dekton,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Sarbanes  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  2403.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2404.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Housing   Act   of    1959   to   reauthorize   the 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
program,  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  188.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
March  1,  1983,  as  "National  Recovery  Room 
Nurses  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  Res.  365.  A  resolution  to  amend  para- 
graph 2  of  Rule  XXV  and  to  make  certain 
majority    party    committee    appointments; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  366.  A  resolution  making  certain 
minority    party    appointments    to    certain 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  for  the 
97th  Congress;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  Res.  367.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  recogni- 
tion of  the  Red  Shield  of  David  of  the 
Magen  David  Adom  by  the  International 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  African  Development 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

ATRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  TXTtn 

•  Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  African  Development  Fund. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
April  9.  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2398 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section.  1.  The  African  Development 
Fund  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  290g  et 
seq.),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Governor 
of  the  Fund  Is  hereby  authorized  to  contrib- 
ute on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
$150,000,000  to  the  Fund  as  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  third  replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Fund,  except 
that  any  commitment  to  make  such  contri- 
bution shall  be  made  subject  to  obtaining 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
$150,000,000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  any 
amendment  may  be  available  for  use  or  obli- 
gation prior  to  October  1,  1982. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  AprU  9, 1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with Is  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  African  Development  Fund." 
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Submission  of  a  bill  is  required  by  Section 
205  of  the  African  Development  Fund  Act 
which  provides  that  ConKressional  authori- 
zation must  be  obtained  for  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  increase  its  contribution 
to  the  Fund. 

The  bill  being  submitted  authorizes  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund  (AFDP)  to  contribute  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  $150,000,000  as  the  X!S.  con- 
tribution to  the  third  replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  AFDF.  It  requires  that  any 
commitment  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Fund  be  made  subject  to  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary appropriations.  It  also  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $150,000,000  for  payment 
of  the  contribution  to  the  AFDF.  Finally,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
cannot  be  used  or  expended  before  October 
1.  1982. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  AFDP  is  fun- 
damental to  the  Fund's  program  to  help 
meet  developmental  needs  of  the  poorest 
African  countries,  those  with  low  per  capita 
incomes  and  limited  external  debt  repay- 
ment capacity  which  warrant  concessional 
lending  terms.  Except  under  the  most  un- 
usual circumstances.  AFDF  loans  are  not 
granted  to  countries  with  a  1976  per  capita 
GNP  which  is  above  $550.  Absolute  priority 
is  given  to  countries  which  have  a  1976  per 
capita  GNP  of  $280  or  less.  Since  its  estab- 
lishment, the  Fund  has  channeled  lending 
to  high  priority  projects  for  agriculture, 
transportation,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

The  commitment  authority  of  the  Fund  is 
now  exhausted  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
is  in  the  process  of  approving  the  resolution 
for  a  third  replenishment  of  the  AFDF.  The 
overall  replenishment,  which  would  finance 
lending  for  the  1982-84  period,  totals  about 
$1060  million.  The  proposed  U.S.  share  is 
$150  million,  or  14.2  percent  of  the  total. 
Appropriations  for  the  U.S.  contribution 
would  be  sought  in  three  equal  annual  in- 
stallments beginning  in  FTf  1983. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  third  replenish- 
ment of  the  African  Development  Fund  Is 
an  important  way  of  demonstrating  this 
country's  continuing  commitment  to  Afri- 
ca's economic  growth  and  development.  We 
have  Increasing  economic,  political  and  se- 
curity interests  in  Africa  which  underscore 
the  need  to  strenghten  our  ties  with  the«a- 
tions  of  that  continent.  We  also  have  a 
strong  humanitarian  Interest  in  helping  to 
reduce  poverty  among  the  poorest  people  in 
the  worlds  least  developed  continent. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  submitted  separately  to  the  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  Congress 
and  that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

R.  T.  McNamar. 

Acting  Secretary.m 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
restrictions  on  the  types  of  medical 
care  that  the  uniformed  services  may 
provide,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


MEDICAL  CARE  TO  DEPENDENTS  OF  MEMBERS  Of 
THE  UWirORMED  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  basic  authorization 
statute  of  the  civilian  health  and  med- 
ical program  of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS)  in  order  to  remove  all 
present  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
type  of  health  benefit  package  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  wish 
to  provide  to  eligible  beneficiaries. 

For  financial  reasons,  it  currently  is 
not  possible  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  every  CHAMPUS  ben- 
eficiary with  a  totally  comprehensive 
health  care  benefit.  However,  I  strong- 
ly feel  that  we  should  provide  tlie  De- 
partment with  maximum  possible  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  so  that  CHAM- 
PUS can  continuously  modify  its  pro- 
gram in  order  to  respond  to  either 
changing  demands  of  the  beneficiary 
population  or  changes  in  the  way  that 
health  care  is  delivered  across  our 
Nation.  If  my  proposal  is  enacted  into 
public  law,  the  Department  will  still 
have  to  live  within  its  budgetary  con- 
straints; however,  I  would  fully  expect 
that  over  time  we  will  see  a  number  of 
new  and  important  health  care  initia- 
tives being  made  available  to  CHAM- 
PUS beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsinlmous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2399 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativiea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1076  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Any  dependent  of  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  who — 

"(1)  is  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days;  or 

"(2)  died  while  on  such  duty, 
is  entitled,  upon  request,  to  medical  and 
dental  care  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed 
services,  subject  to  the  availability  of  space 
and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
medical  and  dental  staff.";  and 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  medical  and 
dental  care  prescribed  by  section  1077  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"medical  and  dental  care". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1077  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Only  the"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (10)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  Dental  care. "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  clauses  (11)  and  (12); 

(D)  by  redesignating  clause  (13)  as  clause 
(11);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  clause  (14)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(12)  Durable  equipment,  sucli  a£  wheel- 
chairs, iron  lungs,  and  hospital  beds.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1079(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 


amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  medical 
care  authorized  to  be  provided  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  types  of  health  care  authorized  to 
be  provided  dependents  under  section  1076 
of  this  title; 

"(2)  under  joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  services  of  Christian  Science  practioners 
and  nurses  and  services  obtained  in  Chris- 
tian Service  sanatoriums;  and 

"(3)  durable  equipment,  such  as  wheel- 
chairs, iron  lungs,  and  hospital  beds.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1,  1982.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE; 
S.  2401.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Central,  Western,  and  South  Pacific 
Fisheries  Development  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  riSHCRIES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development 
Act  (Public  Law  92-44,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-343  and  Public  Law  95- 
295).  The  existing  law  authorizes  $5 
million  for  fiscal  years  1980  through 
1982.  My  bill  would  extend  that  au- 
thorization for  another  3  years  at  ex- 
isting funding  levels.  It  will  help  us  de- 
velop the  tuna  resources  in  the  Pacific 
basin  and  strengthen  the  American 
tuna  industry. 

The  program  established  under  the 
act  is  (ieslgned  to  assist  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  devel- 
oping their  local  fisheries.  The  Pacific 
Tuna  Development  Foundation 
(PTDF)  was  established  in  1974  to 
assist  in  Implementing  this  program. 
The  PTDF  is  a  unique  cooperative 
effort  that  includes  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  U.S.  tuna  indus- 
try, and  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

The  PTDF's  efforts  to  develop  the 
Pacific's  fisheries  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
continued  efforts  by  the  PTDF  will 
result  in  expanded  fishing  and  re- 
source development  activities  in  the 
region.  With  continued  support,  PTDF 
win  work  to  Increase  yields,  develop 
conservation  techniques,  and  provide 
economic  benefits  to  both  our  Nation 
and  those  Pacific  Islands  with  which 
we  are  closely  associated. 

As  of  yet,  no  moneys  have  been  ap- 
propriated under  this  act.  Rather,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
chosen  to  fund  the  PTDF's  work 
through  Saltonstall-Kennedy  (S-K) 
funds.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  current 
budget  proposes  drastic  cuts  for  S-K 
programs.  The  PTDF  has  played  a 
crucial  role  In  developing  U.S.  flsher- 
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ies  in  the  Pacific  and  should  be  put  on 
a  permanent  basis  instead  of  being  de- 
pendent on  temporary  S-K  funding. 

I  urge  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  In  supporting 
this  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Cen- 
tral, Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Development  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1985.« 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stennis); 
S.  2402.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance 
for       transportation       improvement 
projects;    to    the    Committee    on    Pi- 
nance. 

MULTIMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  for 
myself  and  Senator  Stennis,  that  will 
provide  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  funding  future  Im- 
provement projects  for  rail,  highway, 
air,  and  water  transportation. 

The  Multimodal  Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982.  recognizes  the 
importance  of  this  Nation's  multimo- 
dal transportation  system  and  the 
need  to  Insure  a  direct  source  of  fund- 
ing to  provide  some  of  the  investment 
dollars  that  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  system  operating  efficiently  In  the 
years  ahead.  This  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  a  portion  of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts, which  are  derived  in  large 
measure  from  the  ability  of  our  trans- 
portation system  to  generate  and  sus- 
tain the  movement  of  export  and 
import  cargo  among  our  trading  part- 
ners, would  be  made  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  fund  projects  for  Im- 
provement and  maintenance  in  each 
mode— rail,  highway,  air,  and  water. 

Under  present  law  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  a  percentage  of  customs  re- 
ceipts are  made  available  for  specific 
purposes.  For  example,  30  percent  of 
receipts  are  appropriated  for  the 
export  promotion  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  legis- 
lation would  continue  to  recognize  this 
and  any  other  statutory  requirements 
tied  to  customs  receipts.  The  Multimo- 
dal Transportation  Improvement  Act 
would  simply  twld  rail,  highway,  air, 
and  water  transportation,  as  genera- 
tors of  customs  receipts,  to  receive 
amounts  equivalent  to  their  respective 
contributions  to  the  movement  of 
cargo  In  world  trade. 

If  this  bill's  provisions  had  been  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1981,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  would  have  been 
available  for  appropriation  from  cus- 
toms receipts: 
Rail  projects.  17  percent.  $1.53  billion. 
Highway  projects.  17  percent.  $1.53  bil- 
lion. 

Waterway  projects.  16  percent,  $1.44  bil- 
lion. 
Airport  projecU,  10  percent,  $.90  billion. 
USDA,  30  percent.  $2.70  billion. 
Customs   costs   (and   other),   10   percent, 
$.90  billion. 


I  believe  it  is  time  we  recognized  the 
existing  interdependence,  competition, 
and  economic  contributions  of  our 
multimodal  transportation  system.  For 
too  long  we  have  attempted  to  solve 
our  transportation  funding  problems 
on  an  Individual  modal  basis  by  devis- 
ing specific  policies  and  fimdlng  mech- 
anisms for  each.  Whether  by  user  fee, 
land  grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  other 
Federal  subsidy,  each  mode  has  been 
the  recipient  of  assistance  in  one  form 
or  the  other.  This  legislation  can  serve 
as  a  positive  first  step  in  finding  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  funding 
future  transportation  projects,  with- 
out disrupting  the  efficiency  and  com- 
petition that  now  exists.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,    Mr.    Sasser,    and    Mr. 

S.  2403.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Pleet  Reserve 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FLEET  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  Senators  Boschwitz,  Denton, 
ExoN,  Sarbanes,  Sasser,  and  Zorin- 
SKY  join  with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
biU. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  Is  dedicat- 
ed to  serving  the  needs  of  the  active 
duty  and  retired  enlisted  members  of 
our  Nation's  sea  services.  The  associa- 
tion has  154.167  members  from  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion is  to  represent  and  further  the 
viewpoint  of  Its  members  on  matters 
pertaining  to  military  personnel.  The 
association  also  provides  Individual 
career  services  to  Its  members  and  as- 
sists members,  dependents  and  survi- 
vors with  personal  problems  and  survi- 
vor benefits. 

In  1916.  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  was 
passed  which  permitted  enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  Navy  and  the  Regular 
Marine  Corps  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Naval  Reserve,  upon  completion  of  16 
and  20  years  of  active  service,  respec- 
tively. At  this  time  It  became  apparent 
that  there  was  a  need  for  an  active  or- 
ganization to  preserve  the  rights  and 
benefits  which  Congress  granted  to 
these  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  had  its 
inception  8  years  later,  when  a  band  of 
shipmates  gathered  at  a  formal  assem- 
bly in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  order  to 
form  an  organization  of  career  enlisted 
men  to  promote  mutual  loyalty,  pro- 
tection, and  service.  The  group  chose 
the  name  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
because  their  members  were  largely 
from  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve.  The  as- 


sociation became  officially  chartered 
in  Pennsylvania  on  November  11,  1924. 
Since  that  time  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  has  been  actively  involved 
in  providing  individual  career  services 
to  its  members  by  worlting  closely  with 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  The  association  is  regis- 
tered as  a  representative  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Board  for  the 
Correction  of  Naval  Records,  the 
Physical  Evaluation  Board  and  the 
Physical  Review  Council.  It  maintains 
close  liaison  with  the  military  finance 
centers  and  assists  them  In  matters  of 
military  pay  and  survivor's  benefits. 
The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  has 
been  an  accredited  representative  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  over 
50  years. 

The  individual  services  provided  by 
the  association  are  at  no  cost  to  its 
members  except  for  modest  annual 
dues.  Moreover,  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation will  assist  any  military  de- 
pendent or  survivor  regardless  of  their 
affUiatlon  with  the  association. 
Through  its  national  publication. 
Naval  Affairs,  the  association  keeps  its 
members  informed  of  personnel  poli- 
cies and  laws  affecting  enlisted  men 
and  women.  The  association  keeps 
abreast  of  the  defense  needs  of  our 
country  and  assists  in  the  recruitment 
of  quality  personnel  for  our  Nation's 
sea  services. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and  nonsectar- 
ian  organization.  It  has  remained  apo- 
litical during  the  course  of  Its  repre- 
sentation of  enlisted  individuals.  The 
Association  deals  solely  with  personnel 
Issues  and  does  not  become  Involved  In 
matters  of  military  or  foreign  policy. 
The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  does 
not  participate  in  any  partisan  politi- 
cal activity. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  has 
worked  selflessly  and  diligently  for 
over  50  years  to  improve  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  the 
active  duty  and  enlisted  members  of 
our  Nation's  sea  services.  In  granting 
this  organization  a  Federal  charter, 
the  Congress  can  show  its  appreciation 
for  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  give  it  the  recognition  it  so 
richly  deserves.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  early  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  placed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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CHAKTKR 

Sectioii  1.  The  Fleet  Reserve  Association, 
organized  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  hereby  rec- 
ognized as  such  and  is  granted  a  charter. 

POWEKS 

Sk.  2.  The  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "associa- 
tion") shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation filed  in  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  Incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  SUtes. 

OBJKTS  AlfD  PURPOSES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  for  which 
the  association  is  organized  shall  be— 

(1)  to  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

(2)  to  aid  in  maintaining  an  adequate 
naval  defense  (or  the  United  States  of 
America; 

(3)  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  best  type  of 
American  personnel  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard; 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  per- 
sonnel who  served  and  are  serving  In  the 
United  SUtes  Navy.  United  SUtes  Marine 
Corps,  and  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard; 

(5)  to  continue  to  loyally  serve  the  United 
SUtes  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard; 

(6)  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  shlpmatism  by 
mutual  helpfulness  to  shipmates  and  their 
families;  and 

(7)  to  instill  love  of  country  and  flag  and 
to  promote  soundness  of  mind  and  body  in 
the  youth  of  America. 

The  association  shall  function  as  a  patriotic, 
civic,  and  historical  organization  as  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes 
wherein  it  is  incorporated. 

8KRVIC1  OP  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  association  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  SUtes  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  SUtes  In  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
association  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  bylaws 
of  the  association. 

BOARD  OP  directors;  coMPosmoit; 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  responsibilities  thereof  shall 
be  as  provided  in  the  ariicles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  association  and  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  SUtes  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OPPICSRS  OP  ASSOCUTION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  association,  and 
the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as  is 
provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  association  and  In  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  wherein  it  is  in- 
corporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
Of  the  association  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  associa- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  association  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
In  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 


(b)  The  association  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  association. 

(c)  The  association  and  any  officer  and  di- 
rector of  the  susociatlon.  acting  as  such  offi- 
cer or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to.  sup- 
port or  otherwise  participate  In  any  political 
activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  influ- 
ence legislation. 

(d)  The  association  shall  have  no  power  to 
issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  association  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

UABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  association  shall  be  Uable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agenU  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  association  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of 
the  association  Involving  any  of  iU  mem- 
bers, the  board  of  directors,  or  any  commit- 
tee having  authority  under  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  association  shall  keep  at  its 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  members  having  the  right  of 
vote.  All  books  and  records  of  such  associa- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member 
having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  of  such  member,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  contravene 
any  appUcable  SUte  law. 

AUDIT  OP  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of 
private  corporations  esUbllshed  under  Fed- 
eral law",  approved  August  30.  1964  (36 
U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"(59)  Fleet  Reserve  Association.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Skc.  12.  The  association  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  aaaoclatlon  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as  is  the  report  of 
the  audit  required  by  section  11  of  this  Act. 
The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 
document. 

RESERVATION  OP  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  OP  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  ar.d  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  association  shall  maintain  Ite 
sUtus  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  association  falls  to  maintain 
such  sUtus,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  association  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2404.  A  bin  to  amend  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  reau- 


thorize the  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  the  annual  construction  of 
20.000  section  202  housing  units  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped;  make 
minor  revisions  to  the  section  202  stat- 
ute; and  reauthorize  the  congregate 
housing  services  program. 

Under  the  section  202  program,  the 
Federal  Government  makes  direct 
loans  to  private,  nonprofit  project 
sponsors  to  use  in  developing  housing 
that  is  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  low-Income  elderly 
and  handicapped.  Rental  assistance  is 
provided  under  the  section  8  program 
to  eligible  residents  so  that  they  pay 
no  more  than  30  percent  of  their 
Income  for  rent.  Since  the  program's 
reactivation  in  1976,  over  86,000  units 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
have  been  constructed.  Another  38.000 
are  underway.  Of  these  amounts  ap- 
proximately 10.000  are  elderly  housing 
units. 

Over  the  years  the  section  202  pro- 
gram has  evolved  into  the  primary 
Federal  financing  vehicle  for  building 
housing  for  older  persons  that  will 
enable  them  to  remain  self-sufficient 
and  independent  in  our  society. 
Through  policies  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  program  has  conscious- 
ly targeted  Itself  to  the  unique  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  handicapped  by  in- 
corporating congregate  space  and  spe- 
cial design  features  such  as  nonslip 
floors,  lower  shelves,  grab  bars,  and 
emergency  call  systems  into  the 
projects.  These  projects  satisfy  far 
more  than  the  simple  need  for  shelter. 
They  provide  a  supportive  environ- 
ment where  social,  physical,  and  emo- 
tional needs  are  met  without  jeopard- 
izing independence. 

The  immense  demand  for  appropri- 
ate housing  within  the  reach  of  low- 
income  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons is  observable  In  the  waiting  lists 
that  commonly  are  kept  by  section  202 
project  sponsors.  Several  projects  in 
my  own  home  State  of  Peruisylvania 
have  waiting  lists  of  over  250.  This 
demand  in  itself  is  a  measure  of  the 
program's  success.  Demand  for  elderly 
housing  can  only  grow  as  the  number 
of  older  Americans  doubles  over  the 
next  50  years.  Equally  as  significant  as 
a  measure  of  success  is  the  virtually 
non-existent  default  rate  among  sec- 
tion 202  project  sponsors. 

The  section  202  program  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  program  that 
works  and  must  be  continued.  Over 
the  past  few  months  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  Ad  Hoc  Elderly  Housing 
Coalition     in     the     development     of 
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amendments  to  the  existing  section 
202  statute.  We  have  completed  a  set 
of  amendments  that  I  believe  are  cru- 
cial to  the  continued  success  of  the 
program.  A  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  bill  proposes  the  continu- 
ation of  the  section  202  program  at  a 
level  of  20,000  units  per  year  for  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  and  1985.  This  would 
require  loan  authority  of  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  $1.1  billion  In  1984. 
and  $1.2  bUlion  in  1985.  The  20.000 
unit  level  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  While  the 
number  of  units  proposed  is  more  than 
the  number  provided  during  the  past  2 
years,  it  is  less  than  program  levels 
provided  prior  to  that  time. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  limit 
sponsorship  of  section  202  projects  to 
private  nonprofit  corporations,  includ- 
ing nonprofit  consumer  cooperatives. 
This  limitation  has  been  placed  on 
program  participation  each  year  by 
the  Congress  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  This  provision  would 
simply  place  current  practice  into  the 
authorizing  legislation. 

Third,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  a  section  202  project  to  any  or- 
ganization or  individual  except  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  sponsor  who  agrees  to 
maintain  the  low-income  character  of 
the  project  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped for  at  least  the  remaining  term 
of  the  original  40-year  loan.  The 
intent  of  the  provision  is  to  assure 
that  elderly  and  handicapped  projects 
continue  to  serve  the  population  they 
were  originally  constructed  to  serve. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  that  the  in- 
terest rate  on  section  202  loans  be  set 
annually  at  the  average  Federal  bor- 
rowing rate  or  at  9  percent,  whichever 
is  lower.  This  amendment  is  designed 
to  assure  the  feasibility  of  construct- 
ing section  202  projects  without  con- 
commltant  increases  in  rental  subsi- 
dies needed  to  cover  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  development  Euid  amortiza- 
tion costs  resulting  from  higher  loan 
rates. 

Stabilizing  the  interest  rate  will 
assure  a  continued  flow  of  loan  funds 
to  finance  elderly  and  handicapped 
housing  projects  without  a  major 
drain  on  the  Treasury  since,  historical- 
ly. Federal  borrowing  costs  rarely  rise 
above  the  9-percent  level. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  several  pro- 
visions that  set  in  place  current  as- 
pects of  program  operation  deemed  es- 
sential to  ongoing,  successful  program 
performance  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  project  resi- 
dents. 

In  addition  to  amending  the  section 
202  statute,  the  bill  reauthorizes  the 
congregate  housing  services  program 
at  a  level  of  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  $11  million  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $12  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 


These  authorizing  levels  are  consistent 
with  amounts  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram in  past  appropriations. 

The  congregate  housing  services  pro- 
gram was  first  authorized  in  1978.  The 
major  purposes  of  the  legislation  were 
threefold. 

First,  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  in- 
stitutionalization of  low-income  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  persons  who  have 
some  fimctional  disabilities.  At  the 
time,  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  placement  in  nursing  homes 
could  be  delayed  or  prevented  if  some 
basic  support  services  were  made  avail- 
able in  a  residential  setting. 

Second,  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  projects  that  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  par- 
tially impaired  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 

Third,  to  reduce  medicare,  medicaid 
and  other  health-related  expenditures. 

Under  the  program,  HUD  awards  3- 
to  5-year  grants  to  local  public  housing 
authorities  and  nonprofit  202  housing 
sponsors.  The  grants  provide  for  nutri- 
tional meals  and  other  supportive 
services,  such  as  personal  care.  The 
law  specifically  prohibits  the  duplica- 
tion of  existing  local  services.  Program 
participants  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  services  they  receive  based  on 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Since  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
40  congregate  housing  services 
projects  have  become  operational  serv- 
ing almost  1,600  elderly  and  handi- 
capped citizens.  Another  15  projects 
should  become  operational  in  the  near 
future.  Preliminary  data  collected  by 
HUD  and  the  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aged  from  currently 
operating  projects  indicates  that  the 
program  has  been  overwhelmingly  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  its  purposes. 

Premature  institutionalization  is 
being  prevented,  thereby  protecting 
low-income  elderly  and  handicapped 
individuals  from  an  unnecessary  loss 
of  independence.  Further,  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  designed  for  the  par- 
tially impaired  elderly  and  handi- 
capped is  being  stimulated.  Lastly, 
Federal  health-related  expenditures 
are  being  reduced.  Using  the  most  con- 
servative of  analytic  assumptions, 
every  dollar  spent  in  congregate  hous- 
ing services  potentially  is  saving  two 
medicaid  dollars.  Information  from 
some  projects  suggest  even  greater 
savings. 

It  Is  not  a  program  that  is  designed 
to  meet  all  of  the  congregate  service 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
who  require  such  services.  But  it  is  one 
method  of  delivery  that  should  be  con- 
tinued while  other  methods  are  being 
studied  and  implemented. 

The  cost  of  the  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization of  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  eligible  for  assisted 
housing  is  already  being  borne  by  the 
Government.  Information  from  the 
Department   of    Health    and   Human 


Services  indicates  that  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  our  older  Americans  currently 
in  nursing  homes  could  return  to  the 
community  if  more  appropriate  serv- 
ices were  available.  If  these  figures  re- 
garding inappropriate  placement  are 
correct,  potential  savings  to  the  medic- 
aid program  through  funding  of  com- 
munity-based services  programs— like 
the  congregate  housing  services  pro- 
gram—is high. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  "Ad  Hoc  Elderly  Housing  Coali- 
tion" for  the  outstanding  professional 
guidance  they  have  provided  to  me 
and  my  staff  in  developing  this  bill.  It 
is  gratifying  to  have  the  support  of 
the  coalition's  varied  membership  of 
26  organizations,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aged 
and  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  for  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  availabUity  of  affordable,  and 
livable  housing  continues  to  be  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  for  many  older 
people.  The  bill  will  reestablish  and  re- 
define our  commitment  to  meeting 
those  individuals'  unique  needs.  Hous- 
ing for  both  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped means  more  than  simply  plac- 
ing a  roof  over  their  heads  and  the  bill 
will  make  sure  that  housing  options 
which  expand  these  individuals  physi- 
cal and  social  boundtules  will  always 
be  available.  I  hope  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  this  effort  as 
cosponsors.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  188.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  March  1, 
1983,  as  "National  Recovery  Room 
Nurses  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  RECOVERY  ROOM  NURSES  DAY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  March  1,  1983,  as 
"National  Recovery  Room  Nurses 
Day." 

The  American  Society  of  Post  Anes- 
thesia Nurses,  which  was  chartered  in 
1980,  is  the  professional  association  of 
recovery  room  nurses,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  over  5,000  hospital  recovery 
rooms  across  the  Nation. 

An  individual  who  works  in  a  recov- 
ery room  must  be  a  highly  skilled  pro- 
fessional. These  nurses  provide  direct 
care  to  patients  immediately  following 
anesthesia  and  surgery  and  must  be 
technically  competent  and  continually 
engaged  in  updating  and  improving 
their  knowledge  of  the  latest  in  so- 
phisticated nursing  and  medical  tech- 
nology. He  or  she  must  also  be  a 
caring  person,  actually  Involved  in  pa- 
tient teaching,  comforting  patients  in 
pain,  supporting  their  families  in 
times  of  stress,  and  facilitating  the  pa- 
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tient's  early  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  anesthesia  and  surgery. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  our  Nation's  professional  nurses 
are  the  backbone  of  our  health  care 
system  and  that  without  them  we 
would  not  have  the  outstanding  track 
record  that  every  one  of  us  cherishes 
when  our  loved  ones  become  ill  and 
must  be  admitted  to  a  hospital. 

Accordingly,  the  time  has  now  come 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  bestow  upon  these  dedicated  indi- 
viduals the  public  recognition  that 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  188 

Whereas  the  Immediate  postanesthetic 
period  is  the  most  critical  In  a  patients  re- 
covery; 

Whereas  the  primary  focus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Post  Anesthesia  Nurses  is  the 
education  of  its  membership,  with  a  goal  of 
excellence  in  the  care  of  patients  who  have 
undergone  surgery  and  the  administration 
of  anesthetic  agents; 

Whereas  the  Postanesthesia  Recovery 
nurse  is  skilled  in  basic  and  sophisticated 
life  support  and  monitoring  techniques; 

Whereas  the  availability  of  professional, 
skilled  nursing  personnel  has  been  demon- 
strated to  reduce  the  incidence  of  postop- 
erative complications  and  mortality; 

Whereas  the  Postanesthesia  Recovery 
nurse  provides  safety  and  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient who  is  unable  to  meet  his  or  her  own 
physical  needs:  and 

Whereas  the  Postanesthesia  Recovery 
nurse,  in  a  single  day.  must  care  for  patients 
who  range  in  age  from  a  few  hours  to  100 
years  or  more,  and  must  treat  each  with 
calm,  personalized,  professional  care:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  1.  1983.  &«  "Na- 
tional Recovery  Room  Nurses  Day"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  present  and 
former  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  civil  service  annu- 
ity credit  for  retirement  purposes  for 
periods  of  military  service  to  the 
United  States  as  was  covered  by  social 
security,  regardless  of  ellgibUlty  for 
social  security  benefits. 

S.  505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON).  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  S.  505,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  quality  of  table  grapes  for  market- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

S.   1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  14  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsqr  of 
S.  1450,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued deregulation  of  the  Nation's 
airlines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1S»5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1595,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  income  tax  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Development  Fund. 
8.  test 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1688,  a  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisoiunent. 

s.  i9as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1929,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  Increase  the  availability  to  the 
American  public  of  Information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking  and 
thereby  improve  informed  choice,  and 
for  the  purposes. 

S.  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1939,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  esUblish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases. 

S.   1»TT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
wsis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1977,  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  as  no  longer 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  enacted. 

S.  20«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2061,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, auid  improvement  of  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  and  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


S.  3071 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2071,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  reciprocal 
market  access. 

S.  3144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2144,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  to  provide 
transitional  assistance  to  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

S.  3158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2158,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  payment  of  an  incentive  grant  for 
highway  safety  programs  to  any  State 
in  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
sUtutes  of  the  State  include  certain 
provisions  relating  to  driving  while  in- 
toxicated; to  establish  a  national 
driver  register,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2174,  a  bill  to  rec- 
ognize the  organization  known  as 
American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2225,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  charita- 
ble contributions  of  certain  items. 

8.  >2«T 

At  the  request  ot  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2267.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  waive  the  in- 
terest penalty  for  failure  to  pay  esti- 
mated income  tax,  for  elderly  and  re- 
tired persons,  in  certain  situations. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2277,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  changes 
to  stimulate  the  housing  industry. 


S.  2317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2317,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs. 

S.  2331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2321,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  sub- 
stantiation of  the  living  expenses  of 
Members  of  Congress  which  are  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction. 

S.  3337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2327,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  for  an  emergency  homeowner- 
ship  program,  to  authorize  assistance 
to  avoid  mortgage  defaults  caused  by 
adverse  economic  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2369,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  standards  used  for 
determining  whether  individuals  are 
not  employees  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployment taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2393,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  to  provide  for  a  cause  of  action  for 
a  violation  of  the  act. 

SEHATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  clarify  that  it  is  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  rely  on  the  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  system  to  pro- 
vide needed  goods  and  services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  9,  1982,  as 
"National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  168,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  reciprocal  en- 
trance fees  for  Canadian  citizens  en- 
tering Glacier  National  Park  In  con- 


nection with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Waterton-Glacler  International 
Peace  Park. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  180,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  May  9, 
1982,  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  181,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  designate  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  25  through  May  2,  1982,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  183.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  184,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  January  28.  1983  as  "Native 
American  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz).  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAH)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  185,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  exports  of  U.S.  produced 
food  and  food  products. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  71,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  Congress  must 
coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  insure  that  economic  recovery  and 
stable  economic  growth  are  not  hin- 
dered by  excessively  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  and  high  Interest  rates. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 


olution 73,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
condemn  the  Iranian  persecution  of 
the  Bahai  community. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  261,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  not  impose  fees 
on  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  299,  a  resolution  to 
designate  May  4,  1981,  as  "Interna- 
tional Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 325,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  should  be  enacted  to 
restore  full  fimding  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  (Mr.  Dodd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 340,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  action  be 
taken  to  terminate  or  otherwise 
weaken  the  community  service  em- 
ployment program  under  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  343,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  beginning  strategic  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 
AMENDiaan  no.  1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  1244  proposed  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 20,  a  resolution  providing  for 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  pre- 
ceedings  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1244  proposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  20,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator     from     Rhode     Island     (Mr. 
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Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattincly)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1333  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  1758,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  exempt  the  private  noncom- 
mercial recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copy- 
right infringement. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  367-RE- 
LATING  TO  RECOGNITION  OF 
MAGEN  DAVID  ADOM  BY  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
DoDD),  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Rxs.  367 

Whereas  Magen  Oavid  Adorn  is  the  major 
emergency  medical,  blood,  ambulance,  and 
disaster  service  In  Israel; 

Whereas  Magen  David  Adom  performs 
services  Indentlcal  to  those  performed  by 
Red  Cross  Societies  currently  recognized  by 
the  International  Committee  on  the  Red 
Cross: 

Whereas  Magen  David  Adom  has  been  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  as  an  exceptionally  strong  humanitar- 
ian organization  fully  qualified  in  every  way 
for  full  recognition  and  equal  status  with 
members  of  the  International  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies; 

Whereas  Magen  David  Adom  fulfills  nine 
out  of  ten  formal  requirements  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  National  Red  Cross  Societies  by 
the  International  Red  Cross; 

Whereas  the  one  requirement  that  Magen 
David  Adom  does  not  fulfill  is  the  rule  that 
only  Red  Cross  Societies  using  the  "title 
and  emblem  of  the  Red  C^ross  or  Red  Cres- 
cent. In  conformity  with  the  (3eneva  Con- 
ventions." may  become  a  member  of  the 
International  Red  Ooss; 

Whereas  Magan  David  Adom  uses  the  Red 
Shield  of  E>avid  as  its  emblem  and  distinc- 
tive sign  of  the  medical  services  of  Israels 
armed  forces; 

Whereas  Magen  David  Adom  wishes  to 
claim  the  same  privileges  for  its  emblem  as 
is  afforded  Red  Cross  Societies  not  using 
the  Red  Ooss  emblem,  as  long  as  there  is 
no  uniform  emblem  agreed  upon  by  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies; 

Whereas  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  formally  accepted  and  of- 
ficially acluiowledged  the  Turleish  Red  Cres- 
cent as  the  symbol  of  Red  Ooss  Societies  in 
Moslem  countries; 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  Red  Shield  of 
David  and  thus  Magen  David  Adom  is  vital 
so  that,  in  times  of  International  conflict, 
the  parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention  will 
recognize  as  a  protective  symbol  the  Red 
Shield  of  David;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  taken  an 
Important  step  toward  recognition  of  Magen 
David  Adom  by  granting  Magen  David 
Adom  observer  status  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  held  in  Manila,  the  Philippines,  in 
November  of  1981:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  International  Committee 
on  the  Red  Cross  should  accord  recognition 
to  the  Red  Shield  of  David  of  the  Magen 
David  Adom  as  an  emblem  meeting  the 
membership  requirements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  the  Red  Cross  and  as 


an  emblem  in  full  conformity  with  the  ap- 
propriate Geneva  Conventions. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
International  Committee  on  the  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  Senator 
DoDD,  a  resolution  to  assist  the  Israeli 
Red  Cross  in  a  Just  cause.  Since  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948, 
Magen  David  Adom.  the  organization 
in  Israel  equivalent  to  the  American 
Red  Cross,  has  provided  emergency 
medical  services  to  Israel's  population 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
ethnic  affiliation.  Although  Magen 
David  Adom  performs  the  same  func- 
tions as  Red  Cross  societies  through- 
out the  world,  it  is  denied  admission  to 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
governing  body  of  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

At  issue  is  the  inclusion  of  Magen 
David  Adom's  emblem,  the  Red  Star 
of  David,  among  emblems  honored  by 
signatories  to  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Of  the  10  requirements  set  forth  by 
the  International  Red  Cross  for  recog- 
nition as  a  national  Red  Ooss  society. 
Magen  David  Adom  fails  to  satisfy 
only  one— that  recognized  societies 
"use  of  the  title  and  emblem  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  Red  Crescent."  Granting 
an  exemption  will  not  create  a  prece- 
dent. The  International  Red  Cross  al- 
ready recognizes  the  Red  Crescent  as 
an  acceptable  emblem  for  Red  Cross 
societies  in  Moslem  countries. 

Magen  I>avid  Adom's  desire  for  rec- 
ognition by  the  International  Red 
Cross  stems  not  from  political  consid- 
erations, but  from  a  wish  to  continue 
its  humanitarian  work  In  times  of 
international  conflict.  Currently,  all 
signatories  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
agree,  in  times  of  war,  to  recognize  em- 
blems mentioned  in  the  Convention. 
Should  there  be  an  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities In  the  Middle  East,  parties  to  the 
Convention  will  not  be  bound  by  inter- 
national law  from  Interfering  in 
Magen  David  Adom's  lifesavlng  work. 

The  American  Red  Cross  supports 
Magen  David  Adom's  efforts  to  secure 
recognition  by  the  International  Red 
Cross.  On  November  17,  1981,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
American  Red  Cross  expressed  disap- 
pointment at  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  discontinue  the 
"Working  Group  on  the  Emblem." 
formed  to  consider  this  issue: 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  this  decision.  It  reiterates  its  con- 
viction that  the  Magen  David  Adom  is  an 
exceptionally  strong  society  fully  qualified 
in  every  way  for  full  recognition  and  equal 
status  with  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  So- 
cieties. It  deplores  the  fact  that  the  techni- 
cal matter  of  the  emblem  denies  Magen 
David  Adom  such  recognition  and  status 
and  that  studies  on  possibilities  of  resolving 
emblem  issues  are  not  to  be  continued. 

I  share  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red   Cross  and  I   urge   my  col- 


leagues  to  support  this  resolution.  By 
doing  so,  the  Senate  will  inform  the 
International  Red  Cross  that  this 
body  endorses  the  activities  of  the 
Magen  David  Adom,  and  that  we  feel 
strongly  that  Magen  David  Adom 
should  be  accorded  recognition  by  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  SENATE 

AMKlfDIfEIfT  NOS.  1S86  AND  1367 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted 
two  amendments  to  be  prop>osed  by 
him  to  amendments  to  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  television 
and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

AMKNDMEIfT  NO.  1368 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
Senate  Resolution  20.  supra. 

AMZNDMENT  NO.  1369 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
20,  supra. 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  PLAN 

AMKNSMENT  NO.  1370 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kasten, 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2237)  to  pro- 
mote economic  revltalization  and  fa- 
cilitate expansion  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Caribbean  Basin  region. 

CXXIOTION  OP  CERTAIN  ITEMS  rROM  TITLE  I  OF 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  PLAN 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1982,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive, a  multidirectional  effort  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America.  In 
some  respects  this  is  a  courageous  and 
farsighted  proposal  at  a  time  when 
many  Americans  are  turning  inward 
and  increasingly  questioning  the  use 
of  Federal  resources  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  others.  Without  question  this 
is  an  imiK>rtant  region  of  the  world 
which  has  historically  been  neglected 
in  our  policy  formation  despite  its 
strategic  significance  to  the  United 
States. 
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Given  this  importance,  it  is  essential 
we  assure  ourselves  the  program  is 
carefully  tailored  to  achieve  its  devel- 
opment objectives.  However,  one 
aspect  of  the  CBI  initiative  causes  me 
considerable  concern— the  one-way 
free  trade  zone.  This  proposal,  which 
would  provide  for  duty-free  entry  of 
all  products  from  the  Caribbean  Basin 
except  textiles  and  apparel,  in  princi- 
ple threatens  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment of  American  factories  and  jobs 
offshore  to  produce  more  imports 
likely  to  compete  with  already  hard- 
pressed  American  industries.  In  that 
regard,  one  sector  will  be  particularly 
endangered— the  leather  goods  indus- 
try including  footwear  (also  rubber), 
handbags,  luggage,  flat  goods,  work 
gloves,  and  leather  wearing  apparel. 

These  apparel-related  industries  al- 
ready face  serious  import  problems 
and  are  likely  to  be  the  most  immedi- 
ate victims  of  this  CBI  legislation.  It  Is 
for  that  reason  that  Senators  Kenne- 
dy, TsoNGAS,  Moynihan,  Cohen. 
Mitchell,  Kasten,  Randolph,  and  I 
are  proposing  an  amendment  to  S. 
2237,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic 
Recovery  Act  that  will  add  these 
leather  products  to  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel Items  already  exempt  from  the 
free  trade  zone. 

Mr.  President,  the  coalition  of  labor 
and  management  of  these  Industries 
has  prepared  a  detailed  explanation  of 
why  this  amendment  is  necessary  and 
deserves  serious  consideration.  I  ask 
that  that  explanation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RECORn,  as  follows: 

Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI) 

The  following  organizations  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  one-way  free  trade  as- 
pecte  of  the  CBI: 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Footwear  Industries  of  America,  Inc. 

International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics,  and 
Novelty  Workers'  Union  AFL-CIO. 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  Manufactur- 
ers of  America,  Inc. 

National  Handbag  Association. 

United  Food  and  Commerlcal  Workers 
Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association. 

All  of  the  leather-related  industries  repre- 
sented by  these  organizations  share  a 
common  problem:  we  are  already  adversely 
impacted  by  imports.  In  some  cases,  Carib- 
bean countries  are  already  substantial  sup- 
pliers of  competing  products.  They  have  the 
ability  with  their  large  pool  of  cheap  labor 
to  increase  their  exports  to  us  even  further. 

These  industries  do  not  question  the  Ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  revitalize  the 
economies  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  We  un- 
derstand the  political  imperative  of  bringing 
about  political  and  social  stability  in  coun- 
tries of  the  region. 

But  we  believe  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
have  our  firms  and  workers  pay  for  this  na- 
tional policy  initiative. 

We  seek  an  exclusion  from  the  free  trade 
provisions  of  the  CBI  as  has  already  been 
decided  for  textiles  and  apparel,  which  are 


similarly    labor-intensive,    import-impacted 
industries. 

We  take  this  position  for  the  following  im- 
portant reasons: 

Import  penetration  in  the  U.S.  market  for 
leather-related  industries  has  been  growing 
substantially,  as  shown  in  the  following: 
Handbags:  Percent 


1987           

29.2 

1977          

62.9 

1980 

74.5 

Footwear  (nonnibber): 
1967 

177 

1977 

47  1 

1980 

481 

Leather  apparel: 
1972 

31.0 

1977    

50.3 

1980 

47.8 

Luggage: 
1972     

11.6 

1977             

17.8 

1980 

28  6 

Leather  work  gloves: 
1972 ... . . . 

23.0 

1977 

36.8 

1979         

51.1 

Personal  leather  goods: 
1972          

7.3 

1 977 

10.8 

1980    

12.9 

Further  Import  growth  in  1981  indicates 
that  Import  penetration  was  even  higher 
last  year. 

Imports  of  these  products  from  Caribbean 
countries  are  substantial  and  growing,  indi- 
cating that  these  countries  do  not  need 
duty-free  entry  to  penetrate  the  U.S. 
market.  The  following  shows  recent  trends 
in  U.S.  imports  of  leather-related  products 
from  the  Caribbean: 

account  for  87  percent  of  imports  from  the 
Caribbean.  Clearly,  by  allowing  products 
across  the  board  to  enter  duty-free  (except 
for  textiles  and  apparel),  a  decision  has 
been  made  to  discard  the  concept  of  import- 
sensitivity  and  to  go  to  zero  duty  for  those 
Items  which  are  import-sensitive. 

Because  of  their  import-sensitivity,  all  of 
these  products  retain  a  significant  degree  of 
tariff  protection  today,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Perxxnl 

Handbags 6.5-20.0 

Footwear  (nonrubber)  (trade 
weighted  average  of  10  per- 
cent)         ( '  )-20.0 

Leather  apparel .„ 6.0 

Luggage 6.5-20.0 

Work  gloves 4.5-27.1 

Personal  leather  goods 6.1-20.0 

Rubber  footwear 20.0-67.0 

'  Free. 

These  industries  are  easy  to  enter.  Capital 
Investment  is  relatively  low.  They  are 
highly  labor  Intensive.  With  textiles  and  ap- 
parel, they  are  the  first  manufacturing  in- 
dustries which  LDCs  enter.  The  record  is 
quite  ample  to  show  how  imports  of  these 
products  into  the  U.S.  increase  substantially 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  A  prime  example 
of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  case  of 
leather  wearing  apparel  which  received 
duty-free  treatment  under  the  (generalized 
System  of  Preferences  for  three  years,  from 
1976  to  1978.  The  following  shows  how  im- 
ports from  developing  countries  grew  when 
leather  apparel  was  accorded  duty-free 
treatment  and  the  duty  dropped  from  6  per- 
cent to  zero: 


[In  ttnusmls  o(  doMvs] 


CiMvyeir- 


Hjndbi|s.. 


Lnther  inwil. 
Lume 
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Neither  the  firms  nor  workers  in  these  in- 
dustries should  bear  the  burden  of  this  new 
policy  initiative.  These  industries  are  labor- 
intensive.  About  250,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  these  industries  in  the  U.S.  They 
are  mostly  semi-skilled,  generally  women, 
with  minorities  (Blacks,  Hispanics)  making 
up  a  large  part  of  the  work  force.  Indeed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  work  force  in  these  In- 
dustries came  to  the  U.S.  from  the  Caribbe- 
an. These  Industries  provide  entry-level  jobs 
and  generally  employ  people  under  25  or 
over  50,  the  hardest  groups  to  employ,  suf- 
fering high  unemployment  rates. 

The  import-sensitivity  of  the  leather-re- 
lated industries  has  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  Nonrubber 
footwear  has  been  excluded  from  GSP  by 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  ITC  found  that 
imports  were  a  substantial  cause  of  the 
injury  suffered  by  the  leather  apparel  and 
nonrubber  footwear  industries.  Most  leath- 
er-related products  have  been  found  to  be 
import-sensitive  in  the  context  of  GSP. 

The  CBI  flies  in  the  face  of  all  trade  legis- 
lation in  recent  years.  We  understand  that 
imports  which  enter  duty-free  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  already 
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Increased  Imports  of  leather-related  prod- 
ucts from  the  Caribbean  under  a  one-way 
free  trade  policy  will  not  replace  Imports 
from  other  countries  but  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  U.S.  firms  and  their  workers  as  do- 
mestic production  falls.  Over  the  years, 
many  new  LDC  supplying  countries  have 
entered  the  U.S.  market  in  the  leather  prod- 
ucts sector  without  any  noticeable  displace- 
ment, if  any,  of  older  LDC  suppliers. 

The  safeguard  measures  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  propose  will  not  work  for  this 
sector.  Imports  increase  rapidly  before 
action  can  be  taken,  no  matter  how  good 
the  intentions  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  Certainly  the  record  of  the 
'escape  clause"  in  the  U.S.,  on  which  the 
CBI  safeguard  measure  will  be  based,  leaves 
serious  doubt  as  to  how  effective  this  will  be 
under  a  CBI.  Out  of  the  45  Investigations 
completed  to  date  pursuant  to  Section  201 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  only  9  have  result- 
ed in  import  relief.  Action  taken  by  the 
President  to  terminate  relief  on  nonrubber 
footwear  as  of  June  30,  1981  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  what  might  He  ahead  for  leather- 
related  industries.  By  law,  the  nonrubber 
footwear  industry  cannot  even  petition 
again  for  "escape  clause"  relief  until  July  1, 
1983  at  the  earliest;  therefore,  the  proposed 
CBI  legislation  provides  no  safeguards  for 
this  industry  until  then.  Furthermore,  the 
Administration's  trade  policy  statement  of 
July  8,  1981  provides  no  comfort  and  indeed 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  with  regard  to 
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safeguards  for  industries  such  as  ours,  even 
if  we  were  to  invoke  the  "escape  clause." 

The  free-trade  aspects  of  the  CBI  are  in- 
consistent with  the  Administration's  con- 
cerns for  small  businesses.  On  March  1  the 
President  submitted  to  Congress  a  report  on 
small  business.  He  correctly  pointed  out 
that  over  half  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  is  em- 
ployed by  small  businesses:  that  most  small 
firms  are  labor  intensive:  that  small  busi- 
nesses provide  most,  by  far.  of  the  new  Jobs 
in  the  economy:  and  that  "America  needs 
small  business  formation  and  growth."  Most 
firms  in  the  leather  products  Industries  are 
small  businesses.  Yet.  the  duty-free  provi- 
sions of  the  CBI  will  result  In  increased  im- 
ports to  the  serious  detriment  of  firms  and 
workers  in  these  industries.  The  Administra- 
tion cannot  permit  duty-free  entry  from  the 
Cau-lbbean  of  leather  products  and  yet 
foster  these  small  businesses. 

With  substantially  growing  import  pene- 
tration, the  leather-related  industries  are  al- 
ready in  a  sUte  of  siege.  We  have  suffered 
from  plant  closings  and  lost  jobs  due  to  Im- 
ports. Do  not  exacerbate  our  problems  In 
the  name  of  a  national  policy  Initiative.  Do 
not  cause  more  of  our  plants  to  close.  Do 
not  make  our  workers  pay  for  this  new 
policy. 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment to  the  President's  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative.  This  amendment  is  a 
positive  contribution  to  our  economic 
and  trade  policies,  and  I  will  work 
closely  with  Senator  Heinz  to  see  that 
the  Finance  Committee  incorporates 
this  amendment  in  whatever  Caribbe- 
an Basin  legislation  is  approved. 

As  with  any  other  trade  policy  initia- 
tive, we  must  carefully  balance  our 
international  objectives  with  our  do- 
mestic concerns.  By  exempting  from 
the  duty-free  treatment  proposal  cer- 
tain products  that  are  labor  intensive 
and  highly  sensitive  to  Imports,  this 
amendment  significantly  improves  on 
the  Presidents  program.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  recognized  the  need 
to  be  selective  regarding  which  prod- 
ucts will  receive  duty-free  treatment. 
Part  of  his  original  proposal  would 
exempt  textiles  and  apparel  from  the 
free-trade  feature  of  his  initiative. 
This  amendment  simply  extends  the 
logic  of  this  exemption  to  other  prod- 
ucts that  are  similarly  import  sensi- 
tive. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  leading  foot- 
wear-producing State  in  the  Nation.  I 
strongly  endorse  excluding  footwear 
from  duty-free  treatment.  The  viabili- 
ty of  both  nonrubber  and  rubber  foot- 
wear producers  in  Maine  would  be 
threatened  by  the  surge  in  imports 
that  would  follow  enactment  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  as  currently 
drafted. 

The  American  market  for  nonrubber 
footwear  is  already  more  open  to  im- 
ports and  has  fewer  restrictions  than 
any  other  market  in  the  leading  foot- 
wear producing  countries.  While  most 
other  countries  protect  their  footwear 
Industries.  Imports  account  for  over  50 
percent  of  all  sales  in  the  United 
States.  Because  the  United  States  has 


such  an  open  market.  Caribbean  pro- 
ducers already  have  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  export  footwear  to  the  United 
States. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  U.S.  nonrub- 
ber footwear  market  to  imports  is  well- 
established.  In  1974.  the  Congress  spe- 
cifically exempted  this  sector  from 
duty-free  treatment  under  the  gener- 
alized systems  of  preferences.  Also, 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
unanimously  recommended  import 
relief  twice,  before  temporary  import 
relief  wais  finally  implemented  in  1977. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  Import  relief 
program,  the  ITC  again  recommended 
relief,  on  the  grounds  that  im*ports 
continued  to  Injure  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

Unfortunately,  President  Reagan  re- 
jected that  recommendation  and  ter- 
minated the  program.  Many  footwear 
producers  and  workers.  Including 
those  in  Maine,  have  suffered  the  ad- 
verse consequences  of  this  decision. 
Following  the  termination  of  Import 
relief,  1981  Imports  exceeded  the  1980 
level  by  10  million  pairs,  even  as  U.S. 
sales  declined.  We  should  not  com- 
pound the  Industry's  problems  created 
by  last  year's  decision  by  opening  up 
the  domestic  market  even  further 
through  the  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive. 

The  rubber  footwear  industry  has 
faced  similar  problems  from  Import 
competition.  Prom  1972  to  1980,  the 
Import  share  of  the  U.S.  market  rose 
from  27  percent  to  60  percent.  U.S. 
producers  are  adjusting  to  their  for- 
eign competition.  We  should  not  dis- 
rupt their  adjustment  plans  with  a 
policy  that  will  lead  to  a  new  surge  In 
Imports. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure.  All 
of  the  items  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment, which  Include  footwear,  work 
gloves,  handbags,  luggage,  and  leather 
wearing  apparel,  are  sensitive  to  Im- 
ports. This  amendment  properly  ex- 
presses the  concerns  of  important  do- 
mestic Industries  In  our  International 
policies.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COIfMITTKE  ON  COMMZRCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  April  19.  at  3  p.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  NOAA  authorizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOICMITm  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 
AND  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations 
and  Oversight,  of  the  Governmental 


Affairs  Committee,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  9:15  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  April  20.  to 
discuss  possible  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
POLICY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
April  20,  at  12  noon,  to  hold  a  joint 
hearing  with  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  to  dis- 
cuss the  intelligence  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  April  20,  to  discuss  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REGIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Regional  and  Community 
Development,  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  April 
20,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  S.  2250, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WELCOME   TO   SENATOR    NICHO- 
LAS F.  BRADY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  extending  a 
warm  Hoosler  welcome  to  our  new  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  Nicholas  F. 
Brady.  Senator  Brady  brings  to  this 
body  a  distinguished  background  of 
experience  in  the  financial  field  as 
well  as  strong  credentials  in  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

He  comes  to  the  Senate  at  a  time 
when  we  can  call  upon  his  wisdom  and 
good  judgment  to  help  us  reach  that 
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elusive  compromise  on  the  budget, 
suggest  initiatives  that  will  bring  in- 
terest rates  down,  and  add  to  the  inno- 
vative thinking  necessary  to  create 
jobs  and  bring  unemployment  rates 
down. 

This  is  Indeed  a  big  order  for  a  new 
freshman  Senator.  However,  Nicholas 
Brady  has  accepted  the  challenging 
assignment  to  represent  New  Jersey 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
only  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
for  a  little  while.  He  has  the  Intelli- 
gence and  the  capacity  to  perform  out- 
standing service  for  his  State  and 
Nation. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  congratulate 
him  and  wish  him  all  the  best.» 


THE 
CUR- 


dustries  Development  Act,  which  I  In- 
troduced with  Senator  Pressler. 

Awaiting  action  Is  S.  2058,  the  Trade 
In  Services  Act,  which  I  Introduced 
with  Senators  Chafee  and  Roth.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  both 
bills  soon. 

Not  only  are  services  a  key  compo- 
nent of  the  U.S.  economy,  accounting 
for  approximately  70  percent  of  all 
jobs  and  about  65  percent  of  the  GNP. 
but  they  clearly  provide  us  with  a  cru- 
cial edge  In  our  International  transac- 
tions. We  should  proceed  quickly  with 
international  discussions  to  lower  and 
eliminate  barriers  to  the  trade  In  serv- 
ices and  investment.* 


SERVICE  EXPORTS  GIVE 
UNITED  STATES  A  1981 
RENT  ACCOUNT  SURPLUS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
released  a  summary  of  U.S.  interna- 
tional transactions  for  the  fourth 
quarter  and  the  year  1981. 

Those  figures  showed  that  the  1981 
U.S.  current  account  was  in  surplus  by 
$6.6  billion.  This  occurred  notwith- 
standing another  poor  merchandise 
trade  performance  resulting  In  a  defi- 
cit of  $27.8  billion  compared  to  the 
$25.3  billion  In  1980. 

However,  our  service  balance  was  In 
surplus  by  $41.2  billion  In  1981,  com- 
pared to  $36.1  billion  in  1980.  Simple 
calculations  demonstrate  that  the 
Income  from  services  and  investment 
was  responsible  for  the  current  ac- 
count surplus  and  that  without  It  our 
international  accounts  would  be  In 
very  poor  shape. 

Ambassador  William  Brock  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  administration  have 
made  the  negotiation  In  services  and 
investments  a  major  priority  for 
future  multilateral  discussion.  Hope- 
fully we  shall  see  progress  through  the 
GATT  and  In  other  multilateral  fora 
In  reducing  trade  barriers  to  services 
and  Investments,  for  it  would  set  back 
the  cause  of  free  trade  If  countries 
were  to  erect  protectionist  legislation 
during  this  economically  trying  period. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Interna- 
tional trading  partners  will  not  enact 
or  apply  additional  protectionist  bar- 
riers to  the  sale  of  U.S.  services  In  the 
belief  that  our  "Invisables"  surplus 
will  make  us  tolerant  of  such  actions. 
Far  from  turning  our  cheek,  the  mood 
In  Congress  will  condone  nothing  less 
than  strong  retaliation,  and  our 
friends  should  stand  forewarned. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  In 
both  Houses  to  promote  U.S.  services 
and  to  provide  the  President  with 
greater  authority  to  react  to  foreign 
protectionism  toward  U.S.  service  ex- 
ports and  Investments.  The  Senate  will 
shortly  act  on  S.  1233,  the  Service  In- 


A  VITAL  PROJECT 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 


our 


scientific  community  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  economic  future  and 
national  security  rest.  Physics  and.  in 
particular  high  energy  physics,  has 
long  been  the  premier  discipline  be- 
cause physicists  have  made  fundamen- 
tal discoveries  about  the  nature  of  our 
universe  which  have  paved  the  way  for 
modem  technology  and  our  economic 
success. 

We  have  by  no  means  learned  all 
there  is  to  learn  about  our  universe. 
But  to  leaoTi  more,  our  physicists  must 
have  the  massive,  sophisticated  and, 
indeed,  expensive  tools  needed  to 
probe  the  boundaries  of  human  knowl- 
edge. One  such  tool  Is  the  intersecting 
particle  accelerator  known  as  Isabelle, 
which  is  under  construction  at  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory. 

I  recently  joined  In  a  letter  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleag:ues,  asking  for  sup- 
port for  continued  funding  for  Isa- 
belle. I  believe  we  must  complete  Isa- 
belle in  order  to  Insure  continued  U.S. 
leadership  In  high  energy  physics.  We 
cannot  allow  leadership  in  this  critical 
field  to  slip  through  our  fingers. 

Why  Is  high  energy  physics  so  im- 
portant to  our  future  as  a  free  nation? 
Nuclear  weapons  resulted  from  basic 
discoveries  made  by  physicists.  Now, 
directed  energy  weapons.  In  large  part 
the  product  of  earlier  high  energy 
physics  research,  may  allow  us  to  end 
the  threat  of  ICBM-  and  SLBM-deUv- 
ered  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  made  massive  invest- 
ments In  high  energy  physics,  because 
they  recognize  the  revolutionary 
Impact  basic  scientific  discoveries  in 
this  area  can  have  on  fundamental 
economic  and  national  security  Issues. 
We  must  not  concede  leadership  to 
them  as  a  result  of  budget  decisions. 

In  the  April  3,  1982,  edition  of  the 
Brookhaven  Bulletin,  two  articles  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Isabelle. 
These  articles  explain  In  detail  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  progress  Isabelle 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce,  and  set  forth  in  summary 
form  the  views  of  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  scientists  on  the  subject. 


I  conrmiend  those  articles  to  your  at- 
tention, and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 

Perspectives  on  Isabelle 
Behind  many  an  important  discovery  lies 
a  unique  Instnmient.  During  the  Renais- 
sance, Galileo  constructed  the  first  com- 
plete astronomical  telescope,  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  confirmation  of  Copernicus' 
revolutionary  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
Fifty  years  ago.  John  Douglas  Cockcroft 
and  Ernest  T.  S.  Walton  used  an  electrostat- 
ic accelerator  to  produce  nuclear  disintegra- 
tions. This  development  led  to  cyclotrons, 
linear  accelerators,  synchrotrons,  colliding 
beam  storaging  devices  and  more,  without 
which  we  would  have  little  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  the  nucleus,  radioactivity, 
nuclear  medicine  and  fusion  power. 

Isabelle  Is  a  unique  Instrument  that 
shares  this  potential  for  discovery.  The 
proton  beams  in  Isabelle's  two  rings  will  col- 
lide at  six  Intersections  where  energies 
available  to  create  new  matter  will  reach 
800  GeV.  Physicists  believe  that  this  energy 
region  may  be  rich  In  new  phenomena.  The 
words  of  the  1974  report  of  HEPAPs  Sub- 
panel  on  New  Facilities  are  relevant:  "In  the 
past,  the  opening  up  of  a  new  energy  region 
always  has  shown  that  nature  is  much 
richer  than  we  had  predicted  from  the  re- 
sults at  lower  energies.  It  Is  difficult  to  ex- 
press In  guarded  terms  the  enthusiasm  gen- 
erated In  th€  high  energy  physics  communi- 
ty by  the  prospect  of  such  major  break- 
throughs." 

The  report  goes  on:  "The  subpanel  as  well 
as  the  community  of  physicists  feels  strong- 
ly that  such  a  dispersal  (PEP  on  the  West 
Coast,  TeV  In  the  Midwest.  Isabelle  on  the 
East  Coast)  provides  the  diversity  of  phys- 
ics, style  and  Intellectual  Input  which  Is  de- 
sirable for  a  fruitful  scientific  endeavor." 
Subsequent  HEPAP  studies  have  continued 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  multi- 
lab  concept  for  the  U.S.  high  energy  physics 
program. 

In  Physics  Today  (January  1982),  John 
Marburger,  president  of  the  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  said.  "The 
profound  insights  come  only  after  long  scru- 
tiny of  nature's  actual  behavior.  And  that 
requires  apparatus:  apparatus  both  to  aid 
the  eye  and  to  stimulate  something  worth 
seeking."  Isabelle  will  "aid  the  eye"  with  ex- 
tremely high  luminosity.  Implying  a  high 
rate  of  particle  collisions.  With  luminosity 
100  to  1000  times  higher  than  any  similar 
machine,  with  energies  up  to  800  GeV,  Isa- 
belle lo  expected  to  stimulate  many  things 
worth  seeing.  When  physicists  set  up  their 
experimental  equipment,  here  are  a  few  of 
the  things  they  will  be  looking  for. 

W  and  Z— One  theory  holds  that  the  carri- 
ers of  the  weak  force  (responsible  for  radio- 
activity) are  Intermediate  bosons  called  W± 
and  Z.  Even  If  other  accelerators  detect  the 
W's  or  the  Z  before  Isabelle  Is  completed. 
Larry  Trueman.  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Physics  Department,  said,  "Isabelle's  high 
luminosity  will  make  it  possible  to  study  the 
properties  of  these  bosons  In  detail,  with  a 
greatly  reduced  experimental  error,  and  so. 
for  example,  permit  accurate  measurements 
of  the  W  mass.  This  cannot  be  done  any- 
where else. " 

T-quark— So  far.  physicists  have  found 
five  quarks  and  have  postulated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sixth,  called  t.  While  the  mass  of 
the  t-quark  Is  unknown,  there  are  two  rea- 
sons to  believe  it  may  be  found  in  Isabelle's 
energy   range:  lower  energy  electron-posl- 
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tron  colliders  have  failed  to  it  and  the  first 
five  quarks  have  been  found  to  be  succes- 
sively more  massive.  "Isabelle  should  be 
able  to  produce  the  t  if  its  mass  is  as  high  as 
100  GeV,"  said  Truemen.  "If  its  higher 
than  that,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  it  any- 
where." 

Jets— These  sprays  of  particles  may  be 
formed  by  the  interactions  of  quarks  escap- 
ing the  pull  of  coupling  particles  called 
gluons.  The  interaction  of  quarks  and 
gluons  is  described  by  a  theory  called  QCD. 
Isabelle's  high  luminosity  will  provide  far 
more  Jet  events  than  any  other  machine  and 
help  physicists  to  test  the  validity  of  QCD. 
Beyond  these  predictions  of  the  model  of 
elementary  particles.  Trueman  pointed  out 
that  Isabelle  will  be  used  to  study  the  new 
physics  at  much  higher  masses,  to  search 
for  the  elusive  Higgs  boson,  to  explore  the 
predictions  of  more  far-reaching  theories 
such  as  the  super-symmetric  theory  which 
unified  bosons  and  fermlons,  and  the  tech- 
nicolor theory  which  aims  at  exploring  the 
origin  of  mass.  There  are  several  new  parti- 
cles predicted  to  be  in  the  mass  range  that 
can  be  studied  at  Isabelle,  up  to  around  300 
OeV.  The  discovery  of  one  of  these  would 
have  a  revolutionary  effect  on  our  under- 
standing of  matter.  To  quote  Nobel  laureate 
S.  C.  C.  Ting,  "The  physics  of  IsabeUe  is 
unique.  It  is  the  only  accelerator  with  true 
potential  for  discoveries  beyond  our  exiiec- 
tations. " 

BNL's  acting  director  Nicholas  Samios  has 
said.  "IsabeUe  will  provide  the  cornerstone 
of  the  U.S.  high  energy  physics  program." 
And  Stony  Brook's  John  Marburger  wrote. 
"It  is  the  only  accelerator  currently  under 
construction  that  is  capable  of  maintaining 
American  competitiveness  in  high  energy 
physics." 

Superconductivity  occurs  when  electricity 
flows  with  no  resistance  through  certain 
materials  at  very  low  temperatures.  Since 
the  electricity  is  not  dissipated  in  resistive 
heating,  to  operate  electrical  equipment 
built  with  superconductors  costs  relatively 
little,  requiring  power  only  for  running  a 
cryogenic  system.  Isabelle  will  use  over  1.100 
superconducting  magnets  to  shape  and 
guide  the  proton  beams.  R4^D  efforts  have 
aimed  at  perfecting  those  magneU  and  the 
cryogenic  system  that  will  cool  them  to  tem- 
peratures below  3.8'K.  Results  have  been 
highly  successful.  The  magnets  have  proved 
powerful  and  reliable,  even  exceeding  the 
Isabelle  performance  specifications.  The 
helium  refrigerator  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  These  technologies  may  prove  to  be 
directly  applicable  to  other  potential  uses  of 
superconductivity,  which  range  from  electri- 
cal power  transmission  to  more  efficient 
generators  and  even  magnetic  fusion. 

Besides  superconductivity,  groups  are 
working  in  high  vacuum,  computer  controls, 
data  processing,  electronic  devices  and  de- 
tector development.  "We  try  to  use  industri- 
al technologies,  but  sometimes  we  need  to 
develop  techniques  beyond  what  Is  present- 
ly available."  said  Tom  Ludlam.  head  of  the 
Isabelle  Detector  Development  Group.  "Be- 
cause of  the  symbiotic  relationship  between 
high  energy  physics  and  Industry,  some  of 
these  techniques  may  be  picked  up  by  indus- 
try to  come  back  to  society  in  a  more  imme- 
diately beneficial  form." 

One  such  spinoff  could  be  Relway— the  re- 
liable process  dau  highway  developed  to 
connect  the  myriad  components  of  Isabelle's 
control  system.  Relway  uses  standard  tech- 
niques and  parts  from  the  cable  TV  Industry 
to  create  a  multi-band  version  of  a  popular 
type  of  single  channel  communications  data 
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system.  Rusty  Humphrey,  head  of  the  Isa- 
belle Control  Group,  said.  "Relway  has  cre- 
ated considerable  interest  in  industry  and 
may  soon  be  used  commercially." 

Detector  development  often  requires  new 
techniques.  A  detector  must  pick  out  the 
significant  signals  from  the  millions  that 
pass  through  it  each  second.  To  make  these 
decisions  and  record  essential  data  from  the 
large  number  of  events  (50  million  per 
second)  that  Isabelle's  high  luminosity  will 
foster,  the  electronics  must  operate  more 
quickly  than  ever.  An  ultra  high-speed  elec- 
tronic logic  device  developed  by  BNl,  physi- 
cist Ed  Platner  will  be  used  in  Isabelle's  de- 
tectors. And  since  it  can  access  data  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  330  megahertz.  It  is  so  at- 
tractive to  Industry  that  efforts  are  now  un- 
derway to  make  this  device  commarcially 
available. 

Each  of  Isabelle's  detectors  must  surround 
one  of  the  six  points  where  the  two  proton 
beams  collide.  This  imposes  space  limita- 
tions that  render  some  existing  types  of  de- 
tectors impractical.  Addressing  this  prob- 
lem. BNL  physicists  Dick  Strand  and  Sam 
Borenstein  are  developing  optical  fibers  of 
scintillating  material  to  replace  convention- 
al scintillation  counters,  and  tiny  photo- 
diodes  to  replace  bulky  photo-multipliers. 
Now  being  tested,  'this  Idea  represents  a  to- 
tally new  technique  for  detecting  particles." 
said  Ludlam. 

In  listing  Isabelle's  benefits.  It  becomes 
obvious  that  the  human  element  Is  a  very 
important  one.  Some  of  the  country's  best 
scientific  personnel  are  being  trained  and 
challenged  at  Isabelle.  These  scientists  and 
engineers  will  feed  into  nuuiy  streams  of 
American  life  and  invigorate  our  technical 
know-how. 

The  spinoffs  from  Isabelle— those  which 
exist  and  those  which  are  predicUble— 
make  a  long  and  varied  list.  Still,  many  ben- 
efits will  not  be  listed  until  IsabeUe  is  com- 
pleted and  the  needed  technology  Is  devel- 
oped along  the  way. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  rewards  wUl 
ultimately  be  reaped  from  IsabeUe.  But  in 
pushing  technologies  to  their  limits,  in  help- 
ing physicists  probe  ever  more  deeply  Into 
matter.  Isabelle  wlU  surely  be  a  unique  in- 
strument with  a  unique  potential  for  discov- 
ery. 

ISABXixx's  Place  im  U.S.  High  Enkxcy 
Physics  as  Skxn  by  Triixikg  Subpanxl 

The  final  report  of  the  Subpanel  on  Long 
Range  Planning  for  the  U.S.  High  Energy 
Physics  Program,  known  as  the  TrUllng 
report  after  the  Subpanel  chairman  George 
Trilling,  has  been  submitted  to  DOE  as  a 
guideline  for  the  future. 

The  60-page  report  deals  with  all  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  high  energy  program  and  looks 
closely  at  the  current  and  proposed  facilities 
at  the  DOE  high  energy  accelerator  labora 
lories— SLAC.  Permilab  and  Brookhaven. 
and  the  NSF-funded  accelerator  at  Cornell. 
It  also  describes  the  accelerator  facilities 
avaUable  in  Europe.  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  the  possibilities  for  international  col- 
laboration on  the  building  of  future  accel- 
erators. It  specifically  sUtes  that  Isabelle 
would  be  especially  appropriate  for  world- 
wide use. 

The  Subpanel  was  charged  with  develop 
Ing  a  national  high  energy  physics  plan  for 
the  next  decade,  at  three  possible  funding 
levels,  with  particular  attention  to  be  paid 
to  the  role  of  Isabelle.  The  leveU  of  $440 
mUllon  and  »395  million  are  of  particular  In- 
terest to  Brookhaven.  (At  the  lowest  level  of 
$380  million  there  would  certainly  be  no  Isa- 


belle, no  AGS.  and  the  sUte  of  U.S.  high 
energy  physics  would  t)e  sorry,  indeed.) 

There  is  general  agreement  among  Sub- 
panel  members  that  "construction  of  a  sub- 
stantial new  facility  to  l)e  ready  for  research 
by  the  end  of  the  1980's  "  is  a  major  require- 
ment for  a  flourishing  high  energy  program. 
Current  accelerators  will  be  too  old  to  ad- 
dress physics  questions  of  the  future.  The 
Tevatron  I  collider,  now  under  construction 
at  Permilab.  and  the  proposed  SLAC  Linear 
Collider  will  offer  a  limited  number  of  inter- 
action regions  where  experiments  could  be 
done. 

But  the  nature  of  this  new  facility  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  money  available. 
At  $440  mUllon.  its  fuU  steam  ahead  with 
IsabeUe.  Although  this  funding  level  has 
not  yet  been  reached  the  Trilling  subcom- 
mittee allows  a  period  of  grace.  It  assumes 
that  such  a  level  will  be  reached  by  fiscal 
year  1984.  "or  at  the  latest  fiscal  year  1985. " 
In  the  meantime.  It  recommends  that 
magnet  R&D  be  the  focus  of  concentration 
at  Brookhaven. 

At  $395  miUion  (1982  dollars)  the  Sub- 
panel  concludes  that  "construction  of  this 
scientifically  valuable  facility  [Isabelle] 
would  have  to  be  at>andoned  in  Its  present 
scope. "  Therefore.  It  suggesu  that  a  lot  of 
thought  be  given  to  "a  start  by  the  mld- 
1980's  on  a  new  high  energy  construction 
project"  more  modest  in  cost.  Among  such 
projects  being  studied  Is  "an  electron-proton 
collider  or  a  less  expensive  high  luminosity 
(L=10"  cm-«  sec-')  hadron-hadron  col- 
Uder  buUt  in  the  IsabeUe  tunnel. " 

The  Trilling  report  notes  that  a  substan- 
tial high  energy  physics  program  could  be 
maintained  at  the  $395  mUlion  level  untU 
late  in  the  decade,  but  by  1990.  the  lack  of 
an  Isabelle  would  be  apparent.  A  less  expen- 
sive new  facility,  with  fewer  opportunities 
for  experiment  would  be  adequate,  but  "the 
U.S.  effort,  while  of  high  quality,  would  be 
less  competitive."" 

The  Reagan  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
has  earmarked  $429  mlUlon  for  the  U.S. 
high  energy  physics  program.  This  is  ap- 
proximately the  second  level  of  funding  con- 
sidered in  the  TriUing  report— $395  million 
In  1982  dollars.  At  this  level  zero  money  Is 
requested  for  Isabelle  construction,  but 
funds  are  recommended  for  magnet  re- 
search. 

Isabelle  Is  by  no  means  down  and  out.  and 
It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  Subpanel 
supports  the  construction  of  Isabelle  If  In- 
creased funding  is  provided  by  fiscal  year 
1984  and  even  as  late  as  fiscal  year  1985.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  an 
upward  trend.  The  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
for  high  energy  physics  in  the  United 
States,  as  It  now  stands,  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
this  could  be  taken  a$  a  move  toward  the 
higher  level  necessary  for  the  continued 
construction  of  BNLs  accelerator .• 
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BEYOND  INDUSTRIALIZATION: 
ASCENDANCY  OF  THE  GLOBAL 
SERVICE  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  li«r.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know  and  has 
been  increasingly  become  evident  to 
the  general  public,  the  United  States 
is  a  service  economy.  Many  statistics 
are  cited  to  emphasize  this,  such  as 
the  fact,  that  70  percent  of  the  work 
force  is  employed  in  the  service  sector 


and  that  two-thirds  of  our  GNP  is  de- 
rived from  the  service  sector. 

Moreover,  the  media  have  pointed 
out  correctly  that  the  United  States  is 
raising  before  the  GATT  Ministerial 
scheduled  for  November  the  need  to 
develop  a  code  of  conduct  on  the  inter- 
national trade  in  services.  There  is  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee the  Trade  in  Services  Act,  S. 
2058.  a  bill  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Chafes  and  Roth  and  me,  which 
would  extend  priority  to  multilateral 
negotiations  on  the  international 
trade  in  services  and  investment. 

While  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  superficial  highlights  of  the 
service  basis  of  the  American  econo- 
my, the  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  been  a  service-oriented  economy 
for  many  years  and  that  the  trend 
away  from  farming  and  manufactur- 
ing has  been  proceeding  for  decades. 
The  need  for  multilateral  negotiations 
is  surely  necessary  since  the  United 
States  nms  a  large  annual  surplus  in 
the  invisibles  trade,  but  equally  impor- 
tant is  the  need  to  understand  the 
service  sector  and  to  place  the  service 
sector  in  proper  perspective. 

There  has  been  a  disturbing  lack  of 
academic  study  and  policy  discussion 
of  the  growth  of  the  service  sector  and 
the  role  services  play  in  the  American 
economy.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
lack  of  analysis,  some  American  pol- 
icymakers talk  about  facts  which  oc- 
curred years  ago  as  though  they  were 
new  developments. 

I  would  thus  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  read  the  Record  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  a  book  entitled  "Beyond  In- 
dustrialization: Ascendency  of  the 
Global  Service  Economy,"  which  Is 
one  of  the  few  texts  on  this  phenome- 
non, certainly  the  most  recent  book  on 
the  subject,  and  probably  the  most  rel- 
evant as  we  prepare  for  the  GATT 
Ministerial. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  Mr.  Ron 
Shelp,  vice  president  of  the  American 
International  Group  (AIG)  of  New 
York  City,  which  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  iimovatlve  International  Insurers. 
Mr.  Shelp  handles  International  gov- 
ernment affairs  for  the  firm.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Industry  Sector  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Services,  which  as- 
sists the  U.S.  Government  on  interna- 
tional service-related  issues.  Work  for 
this  book  was  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  esteemed  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  New  York. 

As  one  of  the  few  books  to  examine 
services  In  a  historical  and  global  con- 
text. It  Is  beyond  a  short,  easy  summa- 
ry. For  this  reason,  I  would  urge  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  service 
economy  and  the  international  trade 
In  services  better  to  read  this  work. 

However.  I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to 
state  that  he  makes  the  following 
points  among  many  findings  and  con- 
clusions. First,  there  Is  little  imder- 


standing  of  or  attempt  to  understand 
services  by  academicitms  and  policy- 
makers. Consequently,  their  visibility 
has  been  low  notwithstanding  their 
obvious  Importance  to  the  economy 
and  the  need  to  integrate  better  their 
dominant  role  In  general  economic 
policy. 

Second,  services  are  rarely  consid- 
ered together  but  rather  as  separate 
industries  and  have  not  developed  an 
identity  which  would  lead  to  a  sectoral 
view  or  a  significant  political  Impact. 

Third,  data  and  Information  on  serv- 
ices are  scanty,  which  feeds  the  cycle 
of  underrating  their  Importance  and 
not  taking  service-related  Issues  seri- 
ously. 

As  the  representative  of  a  State 
which  Is  heavily  dependent  on  services 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  agriculture.  I 
appreciate  this  effort  to  bring  services 
to  the  forefront  of  policy  debate.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  book  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  analysis  by  those  who  seri- 
ously consider  and  make  policy.* 


MORE  DEFENSE  SALES  TO 
TAIWAN  NEEDED 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Reagan  administration 
provided  official  notification  to  Con- 
gress of  the  planned  sale  of  60  million 
dollars'  worth  of  military  spare  parts 
to  Taiwan.  The  formal  notice  hawl 
been  delayed  for  several  months,  and 
was  long  overdue.  At  best,  the  sale  of  a 
small  amount  of  spare  parts  to  Taiwan 
is  a  gesture. 

While  I  welcome  any  friendly  action 
toward  Taiwan,  the  delay  in  delivering 
notice  of  this  sale  dampens  Its  signifi- 
cance. The  decision  to  finally  follow 
through  with  a  transaction  that  was 
long  ago  agreed  to  makes  our  Govern- 
ment appear  reluctant  and  fearful  to 
keep  Its  commitments. 

The  sale  Itself  Is  of  no  great 
moment.  It  allows  Taiwan  to  buy  re- 
placement parts  for  aging,  defensive 
equipment.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
question  that  the  sale  of  these  replace- 
ment Items  Is  required  under  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

What  makes  our  Government's  be- 
lated notice  of  the  sale  appear  weak 
and  Indecisive  is  the  manner  In  which 
the  transaction  has  been  explained  to 
Conmiunlst  China.  First,  It  is  reported 
by  the  news  media  that  our  Govern- 
ment emphasized  this  is  not  "a  new 
sale  of  arms."  Although  this  statement 
is  true,  it  creates  a  false  impression  of 
our  Nation's  policy.  We  seem  to  be 
telling  Red  China  that  If  the  spare 
parts  sale  was  a  new  sale  of  defense 
equipment,  we  would  not  have  agreed 
to  It.  In  other  words,  the  weak  expla- 
nation by  the  State  Department  may 
leave  a  false  Impression  that  the 
United  States  has  decided  against 
future  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  State 
Department  qualified  the  spare  parts 


sale  by  advising  Red  China  that  no 
new  decisions  on  arms  sales  would  be 
made  by  the  United  States  In  the  next 
few  months  while  talks  are  underway 
between  the  mainland  Government 
and  the  United  States.  This  aimounce- 
ment,  which  amounts  to  a  unilateral 
moratorium,  can  only  raise  greater 
confusion  as  to  what  our  real  policy  is. 
Moreover.  the  explanation  will 
strengthen  any  impression  Red  China 
has  that  Its  bullying  tactics  can  suc- 
ceed in  pressuring  our  Government  to 
stop  all  arms  sales  to  TaiwEin  by  a  date 
certain. 

In  other  words.  Instead  of  proceed- 
ing swiftly  and  decisively  with  the  sale 
of  replacement  parts  to  Taiwan,  the 
Reagan  administration  squirmed, 
apologized,  vacillated,  and  confused 
matters  to  the  point  that  Red  China 
appears  to  be  wielding  control  over 
American  foreign  policy.  Only  after 
our  htmible  apologies  and  explana- 
tions were  given  to  the  dictators  on 
the  mainland  did  they  graciously  con- 
descend to  make  merely  a  strong  pro- 
test against  our  action,  but  not  to 
downgrade  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  3  months  ago  I  called 
upon  President  Reagan  to  make  it 
clear,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the 
United  States  will  never  consider  going 
back  on  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
provide  adequate  defense  equipment 
to  Taiwan.  I  repeat  my  request  today. 
The  President  should  declare  vocally 
that  the  United  States  will  not  agree 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Taiwan  now  or  later. 
In  fact,  what  Taiwan  really  needs  Is 
not  replacement  parts;  it  requires  new 
defervse  equipment  and  especially  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft. 

If  there  ever  was  an  agreement  with 
Communist  China  for  a  temporary 
moratoriiun  on  arms  sales  by  the 
United  States  to  Taiwan,  I  urge  Presi- 
dent Reagan  as  strongly  as  I  can  to 
terminate  any  such  moratorium  and 
make  a  prompt  decision  to  sell  Taiwan 
advanced  fighter  airplanes  and  the 
other  defensive  equipment  she  needs 
to  meet  the  defense  requirements  of 
the  mid-1980's.  We  must  remember 
that  Taiwan  Is  our  true  friend,  not 
Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
which  appear  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
of  April  15,  on  this  subject  may  appear 
in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Taiwan  Needs  the  Best 

The  United  SUtes  has  refused  to  sell  ad- 
vanced fighter  airplanes,  the  F-16  and  the 
F-5G.  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

But  It  is  allowing  Taiwan  to  buy  replace- 
ment parts  for  Ite  less,  sophisticated,  aging 
P-5ES. 

The  decision  seems  to  have  some  justifica- 
tion. The  United  States,  feeling  that  it 
needs  the  support  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations,  says  It  will 
sell  only  defensive  weapons  to  Taiwan. 
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The  Department  of  State  argues  that  P- 
SEs  are  defensive  tn  nature.  So  far  as  the  su- 
perior P-168  are  concerned,  says  State,  'no 
military  need  for  such  aircraft  exists." 

Oddly  enough,  no  such  argument  pre- 
vailed when  the  United  SUtes  agreed  to  sell 
P-15s  to  Saudi  Arabia,  despite  protests  from 
Israel  that  the  aircraft  could  be  an  offensive 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Saudis. 

Gen.  Ho-hsiung  Wen.  chief  procurement 
officer  for  the  RepubUc  of  China  in  the 
United  States,  recently  told  why  the  Taiwan 
government  needs  the  P-lSs. 

•The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  has  a 
powerful  air  force."  General  Wen  said.  "If 
the  mainland  thought  It  could  reduce  the 
Taiwan  defense  by  air  attaciu  alone,  it 
would  be  likely  to  make  the  attempt,  but 
only  if  it  was  sure  Its  own  air  force  could 
survive." 

We  on  Taiwan  are  confident  we  could 
defend  ourselves  with  our  present  equip- 
ment. But  if  we  had  the  P-l«s.  we  could  to- 
tally destroy  the  invading  Communist  air 
force.  That  is  a  price  Peking  would  probably 
be  unwilling  to  pay." 

The  difference  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons  is  narrow.  The  State  De- 
partment should  rethink  its  decision  that 
advanced  aircraft  might  lead  the  authorities 
on  Taiwan  to  attack  the  government  on  the 
mainland. 

With  a  per  caplu  income  of  $2,500  com- 
pared with  perhaps  $400  on  the  mainland 
the  Nationalists  have  little  If  any  reason  for 
attacking  the  Communists  particularly 
when  they  consider  there  are  17  million 
Chinese  on  Taiwan  and  nearly  a  billion  on 
the  mainland. 

The  Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the  Pormo- 
san  Strait  aren't  likely  to  forget  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  as  recently  as  December  prom- 
ised total  support"  to  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

Outnumbered  50-to-l.  the  Chinese  on 
Taiwan  depend  on  firepower  over  manpow- 
er. 

The  American  decision  against  selling  the 
superior  fighters  to  Taiwan  is  strictly  poUti- 
cal. 

A  sound  military  policy  would  lead  to  the 
sale  of  the  type  of  aircraft  that  would  prove 
a  real  deterrent  against  an  attack  from  the 
mainland. 


FEEDING  THE  WORLD 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  decades  the  United  States  has 
been  the  world's  bulwark  against 
famine.  Although  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program  has  fallen  to  disgrace- 
fully low  levels,  compared  to  what  our 
European  allies  spend  tn  terms  of 
their  gross  national  product,  we  none- 
theless have  a  great  deal  to  offer  in 
food  assistance. 

America's  leadership  in  world  food 
and  agricultural  assistance  is  succinct- 
ly outlined  in  an  essay  written  by  Dr 
Jean  Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Dr.  Mayer  is  president  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versity and  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger. 

Contrary  to  the  doomsday  predic- 
tions over  the  years.  Dr.  Mayer  notes 
that  'the  availability  of  food  per 
person  probably  is  somewhat  greater 
today  than  20  years  ago."  despite  con- 
tinued population  growth. 


Dr.  Mayer  makes  a  cogent  case  for 
increased  food  and  agricultural  assist- 
ance to  help  developing  countries  meet 
their  food  needs  as  well  as  respond  to 
emergency  food  requirements. 

I  believe  we  must  resist  further  un- 
warranted cuts  in  our  Nations  foreign 
assistance  program  that  Is  targeted  to 
developing  countries,  and  increase  our 
food  assistance  to  those  millions  who 
daily  confront  the  deadly  hand  of  star- 
vation. We  simply  cannot  turn  our 
back  to  the  world's  hungry  majority. 

Mr.  President.  I  include  Dr.  Mayer's 
excellent  essay  at  this  point   in  the 
Record. 
The  essay  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18.  19821 
Pexding  th«  World 
(By  Jean  Mayer) 
Boston. -Since  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  been  the  world's  bulwark  against 
famine.  In  the  eyes  of  many  foreigners,  and 
In  those  of  many  Americans,  this  has  made 
up  for  the  shortcomings  they  have  seen  and 
sec  in  our  foreign  policy.  But  now  we  have 
turned  our  l>ack  on  America's  humane 
values  and  on  the  poorest  of  our  neighbors. 
Engulfed  in  a  wave  of  Social  Darwinism. 
America  devotes  only  0.27  percent  of  Its 
gross  national  product  to  food  and  develop- 
ment aid  in  comparison  to  Prance's  0.62  per- 
cent. West  Germany's  0.43  percent.  Can- 
ada's 0.42  percent,  and  BriUin's  0.34  per- 
cent. 

The  United  States  U  still  especially  quali- 
fied to  take  the  lead  in  agricultural-aid  and 
development  programs.  We  Invented  land- 
grant  colleges,  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices, and  rural  credit.  We  are  foremost  in  ag- 
ricultural research,  have  the  world's  most 
efficient  fanners,  and  export  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  food. 

Proponents  of  the  "lifeboat  ethic"  assure 
us  that  the  rescue  effort  would  be  wasted. 
They  argue  that  some  countries  are  so  poor, 
so  dependent,  so  heedless  of  their  own  over- 
population that  It  Is  against  our  best  inter- 
esU  and  theirs  to  try  to  save  them.  They 
will  drown  us  all.  we  are  told.  Nonsense. 

The  fear  that  population  will  outstrip 
food  production  has  recurred  periodically 
since  Thomas  R.  Malthus's  "Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Population."  in  1798.  In  reali- 
ty, the  rate  of  population  growth  is  almost 
nonexistent  In  the  developed  countries,  de- 
clining in  most  of  Asia,  and  decreasing 
slowly  in  Latin  America  and  Africa.  The 
best  estimate  is  that  world  population  will 
stabilize  about  the  year  2100.  The  decelera- 
tion is  clearly  linked  to  contraceptive  serv- 
ices often  made  available  by  foreign  aid  and 
to  higher  expecutions  for  one's  children 
that  visible  social  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams encourage. 

The  availability  of  food  per  person  prob- 
ably is  somewhat  greater  today  than  20 
years  ago.  Total  production  is  far  more  than 
enough  to  prevent  famine  and  even  malnu- 
trition—if the  food  were  better  distributed. 
More  food  is  needed  to  feed  the  world's  ex- 
panding population,  partly  because  local 
production  should  keep  pace  with  local  pop- 
ulation and  partly  because  as  more  people 
grow  richer,  their  consumption  of  animal 
producu  increases,  which  In  turn  means 
they  use  much  more  grain.  In  America,  for 
example.  90  percent  of  the  grain  we  do  not 
export  is  used  for  feed,  not  food. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  local  needs 
for  food  relief,  but  a  few  hundred  thousand 
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tons  (out  of  the  1.5  billion  tons  or  so  that 
the  world  produces)  are  usually  enough. 
The  most  serious  recent  large-scale  famine 
occurred  in  Bangladesh  during  the  1973-74 
world  food  crisU.  That  country  needed  to 
import  three  million  tons  of  grain— the 
amount  the  United  States  uses  annually  to 
make  l)eer. 

Progress  in  Asia  has  been  considerable  In 
the  last  10  years.  In  part  because  of  foreign 
aid.  India,  a  net  exporter  of  grain,  possesses 
some  20  million  to  25  million  tons  of  re- 
serves. Pakistan  also  has  achieved  an  ap- 
proximate balance,  and  even  Bangladesh, 
the  world's  so-called  basket  case,  has  re- 
duced its  food  imports  despite  its  continued 
high  rate  of  population  increase. 

Triage— the  process  by  which  aid  donors 
would  decide  that  they  could  save  some 
countries  but  would  write  off  others— pre- 
supposes far  better  predictions  of  future 
economic  development  than  we  can  make. 
Fifty  years  ago.  the  impoverished  Arabian 
Peninsula  would  have  been  dismissed  as 
hopeless:  today.  It  floate  In  money. 

Pessimists  also  consistently  underestimate 
the  effects  of  advances  in  technology.  Ge- 
netic engineering  is  rapidly  opening  up  new 
vistas  In  agriculture— In  resistance  to  dis- 
ease, adaputlon  of  existing  crops  to  diffi- 
cult climatic  conditions,  and  entirely  new 
crops.  With  American  help,  the  developing 
countries  can  become  self-sufficient  In  agri- 
culture. 

Of  course,  technical  assistance  costs 
money.  It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  we  don't 
solve  problems  by  throwing  money  at  them. 
Yet  medical  surveys  have  conclusively 
shown  that,  over  the  last  10  years,  the 
major  domestic  food -assistance  programs 
started  after  the  1969  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Pood.  Nutrition  and  Health  essen- 
tially have  eliminated  malnutrition  caused 
by  poverty.  (Malnutrition  may  reappear 
now  that  food  programs  are  being  cut. )  For- 
eign aid  programs  could  do  the  same  on  a 
global  scale. 

If  the  United  SUtes  ceases  to  see  Itself  as 
a  source  of  agricultural  assistance,  we  will 
lose  both  an  essential  instrument  of  interna- 
tional leadership  and  an  Important  source 
of  pride.  We  will  also  do  something  to  our 
own  self-image  from  which  we  will  not 
easily  recover.* 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP 
1982 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15.  1982.  I  introduced,  along  with 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN.  S.  2377.  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1982.  I  request  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  Its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2377 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1982". 

AMENDIfCrrs  TO  SECTION  3  CAPITAL  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3(a)<2)(A)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "this  section"  in  the 
first  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and "  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "': 
and":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(ill)  sufficient  capability  to  main- 
tain the  facilities  and  equipment.'". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a)(4)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  section"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  sunended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  public  mass  transpor- 
tation grants  to  finance  the  planning,  acqui- 
sition, construction,  improvement,  and  oper- 
ating costs  of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
use,  by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  in 
mass  transportation  service.  Such  grants 
may  include  projects  that  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  any  mass  transportation  proj- 
ect. 

"(2)  To  provide  grants  to  urbanized  areas 
with  a  population  of  200.000  or  more,  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  for  expenditure 
for  each  fiscal  year  the  sums  authorized  and 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4<k)<2)<B) 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Sixty-five  percent  of  such  sums  shall 
be  made  available  for  expenditure  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  under  which  such  urban- 
ized areas  or  parts  thereof  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of: 

"(i)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  appor- 
tioned multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  that  urban- 
ized area  determined  on  the  basis  of  bus  rev- 
enue vehicle  miles,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  and 

"(11)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  that  ur- 
banized area  determined  on  the  basis  of 
population  weighted  by  a  factor  of  density, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "density" 
means  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  Where  the  term  "population" 
is  used  in  this  section  it  means  population  as 
designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census. 

"(B)  Thirty-five  percent  of  such  sums 
shall  be  made  available  for  expenditure  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  under  which  such  ur- 
banized areas  or  parts  thereof  will  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of: 

"(1)  seventy  percent  of  the  total  amount 
so  apportioned  multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  that 
urbanized  area  determined  on  the  basis  of 
rail  revenue  vehicle  miles,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

"(ii)  thirty  percent  of  the  total  amount  so 
apportioned  multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  that 
urbanized  area  determined  on  the  basis  of 
rail  route  miles,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  To  make  grants  to  urbanized  areas 
with  a  population  of  less  than  200.000.  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  for  expenditure 
for  each  fiscal  year  the  sums  authorized  and 
apportioned  pursuant  to  section  4(k)(2)(C) 
as  follows: 

"(A)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  such  an  urbanized  area  or 
part  thereof,  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
all  such  urbanized  areas  in  all  the  States: 
and 


"(B)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  that  ur- 
banized area  determined  on  the  basis  of 
population  weighted  by  a  factor  of  density, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  Federal  grant  for  any  construc- 
tion project  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project,  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Act.  The  Federal  grant  for 
any  project  for  operating  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  operat- 
ing expense  project.  The  remainder  shall  be 
provided  In  cash  from  sources  other  than 
Federal  funds  or  revenues  from  the  oper- 
ation of  public  mass  transportation  systems. 
Any  public  or  private  transit  system  funds 
so  provided  shall  be  solely  from  undistrib- 
uted cash  surpluses,  replacement  or  depre- 
ciation funds  or  reserves  available  In  cash, 
or  new  capital.  The  amount  of  any  grant 
under  this  subsection  which  may  be  utilized 
for  operating  assistance  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  all  funds  allocated  to  any  recipi- 
ent during  each  fiscal  year,  and  may  not.  In 
any  event,  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  obli- 
gated to  the  recipient  in  fiscal  year  1982 
under  paragraph  (1)(B).  (2)(C),  and  (3)(B) 
of  section  5(a)  of  the  Act. 

"(5)(A)  The  Governor,  responsible  local 
officials,  and  publicly  owned  operators  of 
mass  transportation  services  in  accordance 
with  the  planning  process  required  under 
section  8  of  the  Act  shall  designate  a  recipi- 
ent or  recipients  to  receive  and  dispense  the 
funds  apportioned  under  this  section  that 
are  attributable  to  urbanized  areas  of  two 
hundred  thousand  or  more  population.  In 
any  case  in  which  a  statewide  or  regional 
agency  or  instrumentality  is  responsible 
under  State  law  for  the  financing,  construc- 
tion and  operation,  directly,  by  lease,  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  of  public  transportation 
services,  such  agency  or  Instrumentality 
shall  be  the  recipient  to  receive  and  dis- 
pense such  funds.  The  term  "designated  re- 
cipient" as  used  In  this  sul)section  shall 
refer  to  the  recipient  selected  according  to 
the  procedures  required  by  this  section. 

"(B)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  made  available  for  expenditures  by 
designated  recipients  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Governor  for 
expenditure  in  urbanized  areas  or  parts 
thereof  In  accordance  with  the  planning 
process  required  under  section  8  of  the  Act 
and  shall  be  fairly  and  equitably  distribut- 
ed. The  Governor  shall  submit  annually  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  made  available  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(6)  The  Governor  may  transfer  an 
amount  of  the  State's  apportionment  under 
paragraph  (3)  to  supplement  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  under  section  18(a)  of 
the  Act.  or  to  supplement  funds  appor- 
tioned to  urbanized  areas  with  a  population 
of  200.000  or  more  under  this  subsection. 
The  Governor  may  transfer  an  amount  of 
the  State's  apportionment  under  section 
18(a)  to  supplement  funds  apportioned  to 
the  State  under  paragraph  (3).  Amounts 
transferred  shall  l)e  subject  to  the  capital 
and  operating  assistance  limitations  applica- 
ble to  the  original  apportionments  of  such 
amounts.  The  Governor  may  make  such 
transfers  as  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
only  after  consultation  with,  and  approval 
by.  responsible  local  officials  and  publicly 
owned  operators  of  mass  transportation 
services  in  those  areas  to  which  the  funding 
was  originally  apportioned  by  the  Governor 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 


•■(7)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  designated  recipient  for  a  period  of 
three  years  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  sums  are  apportioned. 
Any  amounts  so  apportioned  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  period  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  available  for  appor- 
tionment under  this  section  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(8)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  grants 
under  this  subsection,  not  less  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  each  apportionment  shall  be  made 
available  to  finance  transportation  planning 
activities  under  Section  8  of  the  Act  and  the 
deployment  of  Innovative  demonstration  re- 
sults. Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  recipi- 
ents from  using  additional  funds  available 
under  this  subsection  for  planning  purposes. 
If  the  amount  set  aside  under  this  para- 
graph exceeds  local  needs,  the  Governor  or 
designated  recipient  may.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  metropolitan  plaimlng  organi- 
zation, apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  waiver 
of  all  or  part  of  this  set  aside. 

""(9)(A)  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year,  a  recipient— 

"'(i)  shall  comply  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  subsections  (e)(2). 
(f ).  and  (g)  of  section  3  of  this  Act: 

"(ii)  shall  submit  a  statement  of  activities 
to  be  funded  under  this  subsection  prepared 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (11).  a  description  of 
its  proposed  use  of  funds,  and  the  certifica- 
tions required  by  this  sulxsection:  and 

"(iii)  shall  provide  satisfactory  assurances. 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  that  the  rates  charged 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons  during 
nonpeak  hours  for  transportation  utilizing 
or  involving  the  facilities  and  equipment  of 
the  project  financed  with  assistance  under 
this  subsection  will  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  rates  generally  applicable  to  other  per- 
sons at  peak  hours,  whether  the  operation 
of  such  facilities  and  equipment  is  by  the 
applicant  or  is  by  another  entity  under  lease 
or  otherwise. 

"(B)  Upon  receipt  of  the  statement,  de- 
scription, and  certifications  required  by  this 
section,  after  finding  that  a  recipient  is  in 
compliance  with  paragraph  (9)(A).  and  after 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  using  the  provisions  of  section 
12(a)  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
the  amounts  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
available  to  the  recipient. 

"(10)  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  sut)sec- 
tion.  the  recipient  must  certify  that  the  re- 
cipient— 

"'(A)  has  or  will  have  the  legal,  financial, 
and  technical  capacity  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed project: 

"(B)  has  the  authority  to  apply  for  the 
grant  under  this  subsection: 

"(C)  win  carry  out  the  project  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  and  section  7  of  the  Act: 

"(D)  will  have  satisfactory  continuing  con- 
trol, through  operation,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
over  the  use  of  the  facilities  or  equipment 
assisted  hereunder  and  will  maintain  such 
facilities  and  equipment: 

"(E)  in  carrying  out  procurements  under 
this  subsection,  competitive  procurements 
will  be  used  as  defined  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  will  not  use  procurements  utiliz- 
ing exclusionary  or  discriminatory  specifica- 
tions, and  will  carry  out  procurements  in 
compliance  with  section  401  of  Public  Law 
95-599: 
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(P)  will  comply  with  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968: 

"(G)  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  section  12(a):  and 

"(H)  has  available  and  will  provide  funds 
from  other  than  Federal  sources  as  required 
by  section  4:  and 

"(I)  has  a  locally  developed  process  to  so- 
licit and  consider  public  comment  prior  to 
raising  fares  or  reducing  transit  service. 
■■(11)  Each  recipient  shall— 
"(A)  make  available  to  the  public  informa- 
tion concerning  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  and  the  range  of 
activities  that  the  recipient  proposes  to  un- 
dertake with  such  funds: 

■(B)  develop  a  proposed  statement  con- 
cerning activities  to  be  funded  In  consulta 
tion  with  interested  parties.  Including  pri- 
vate transportation  providers: 

"(C)  publish  a  proposed  statement  In  such 
a  manner  to  afford  affected  citizens,  private 
transportation  providers,  or  as  appropriate, 
local  elected  officials  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine its  content  and  to  submit  comments 
on  the  proposed  statement  and  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  recipient,  and 

"(D)  hold  one  or  more  public  hearings  to 
obtain  the  views  of  citizens  on  activities  to 
be  funded  under  this  subsection.  In  prepar- 
ing the  final  statement,  the  recipient  shall 
consider  any  such  comments  and  views,  par- 
ticularly those  of  private  transportation 
providers,  and  shall,  if  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  recipient,  modify  the  proposed  state- 
ment. The  final  statement  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  Compliance  with 
this  paragraph  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

'■(12)  (A)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
and  other  provisions  of  law  which  further 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  (as  specified  In 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary),  are  ef- 
fectively implemented  In  connection  with 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  to  assure  to  the  public  undimin- 
ished protection  of  the  environment,  the 
SecreUry.  In  lieu  of  the  environmental  pro- 
tection procedures  otherwise  applicable, 
may.  under  regulations  issued  by  him,  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  funds  to  recipients 
who  assume  all  of  the  responslbUltles  for 
environmental  review,  decision-making,  and 
action  pursuant  to  such  Act.  and  such  other 
provisions  of  law  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  specify,  that  would  apply  to  the 
Secretary  were  he  to  undertake  such 
projects  as  Federal  projects.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion only  after  consuiution  with  the  Coun- 
cU  on  Environmental  Quality. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
lease of  funds  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures authorized  by  this  paragraph  only  If. 
at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  such  approval 
and  prior  to  any  commitment  If  funds,  the 
applicant  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
request  for  such  release  accompanied  by  a 
certification  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (C).  The  Secretary's  ap- 
proval of  any  such  certification  shall  be 
deemed  to  satUfy  his  responsibilities  under 
the  National  EnvlronmenUl  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  such  other  provisions  of  law  as  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  specify  insofar 
as  those  responsibilities  relate  to  the  appli- 
cation and  release  of  funds  for  projects  to 
be  carried  out  pursuant  thereto  which  are 
covered  by  such  certification. 

"(C)  A  certification  under  the  procedures 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall— 

■■(I)  be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 


'■(II)  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  other  officers  of  the  applicant  quali- 
fied under  regulations  of  the  Secretary: 

'•(III)  specify  that  the  applicant  has  fully 
carried  out  its  responsibilities  as  described 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and 

■■(iv)  specify  that  the  certifying  officer— 

(I)  consents  to  assume  the  status  of  a  re- 
sponsible Federal  official  under  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and 
each  provision  of  law  specified  In  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
that  as  the  provisions  of  such  Act  or  other 
such  provisions  of  law  apply  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

(II)  authorized  and  consents  on  behalf  of 
the  applicant  and  himself  to  accept  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  courts  for  thej)ur- 
poses  of  enforcement  of  his  responsibilities 
as  such  an  official. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
grant  for  a  project  under  this  subsection 
unless  he  finds  that  such  project  is  part  of 
the  approved  program  of  projects  required 
by  section  8  of  the  Act. 

•'(14)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiving 
the  submissions  required  In  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  an  annual 
project  agreement  with  the  Governor,  his 
designee,  or  the  designated  recipient  of  each 
urbanized  area. 

"(15)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  a  time  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
a  statement  concerning  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  subsection  to- 
gether with  an  assessment  of  how  such  use 
compares  to  the  statement  of  activities  Iden- 
tified under  paragraph  (11).  The  recipient 
shall,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis,  make 
available  Independently  conducted  reviews 
and  audits  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether— 

•'(A)  the  recipient  has  carried  out  its  ac- 
tivities in  a  timely  manner;  and 

"(B)  has  a  continuing  capacity  to  carry 
out  those  activities  In  a  manner  which  is  not 
plainly  Inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  and  other  applicable  laws.  The 
Secretary  may  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  the  amount  of  the  annual  grants 
In  accordance  with  the  Secretary's  findings 
under  this  paragraph,  and  may  reduce  or 
withdraw  such  assistance  or  take  other 
action  as  appropriate  In  accordance  with  the 
Secretary's  review  auid  audits  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(16)  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  apply  to  any 
certification  or  submission  under  this  sub- 
section. In  addition,  if  any  false  or  fraudu- 
lent statement  or  related  act  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  made  In  connection  with  a 
certification  or  submission  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  terminate  and 
seek  appropriate  reimbursement  of  the  af- 
fected grant  or  grants  directly  or  by  offset- 
ting funds  available  or  to  be  available  under 
this  subsection. 

"(17)  A  recipient  may  request  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  Its  procurement  system.  If, 
after  consuiution  with  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  system  provides  for  competitive 
procurements,  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
such  systems  for  use  for  all  procurements  fi- 
nanced under  this  subsection.  Such  approv- 
al shall  be  binding  until  withdrawn.  A  certi- 
fication from  the  recipient  under  paragraph 
(lOXE)  is  still  required." 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  4 


Sec.  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4  (a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
amount  equal  to  80  percentum  of  the  net 
project  cost"  and  Insertlnu  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  amount  equal  to  70  percentum  of  the 
net  project  cost  for  projects  funded  under 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act. " 

■•(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c)(3KA)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

(1)  inserting  "and"  before 
"■$1,600,000,000".  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  semicolon  after  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1982"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  period. 

"(c)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

""(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  adminis- 
trative costs.  Including  salaries  and  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  ■ 

"(d)  Effective  October  1.  1982,  section  4(f) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  6, 
10,  and  1 1  of  this  Act  aggregate  sums  not  to 
exceed  $96,600,000  by  September  30.  1983; 
$141,600,000  by  September  30.  1984: 
$186,600,000  by  September  30,  1985:  and 
$231,600,000  by  September  30,  1986.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.'". 

"(e)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"•(J)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  to  make  capital 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  thereof  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
permit  expedited  grants  for  repair  or  re- 
placement of  public  transportation  equip- 
ment and  facilities  which  the  Secretary 
finds  have  recently  suffered  serious  damage 
as  the  result  of— 
'"(A)  a  natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area,  or 
"(B)  a  catastrophic  occurrence  from  any 
cause,  which  seriously  disrupts  scheduled 
public  transportation  services. 

"(2)  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived an  application  from  the  State  or  local 
public  body,  or  agency,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  unless  an  emergency  has  been  declared 
by  the  Govenor  of  the  State  and  concurred 
in  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  an  emergency  or  a  major 
disaster  within  the  meaning  of  the  Disaster 
ReHef  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-288).  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  Is  not  required. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  grant  for  any  project  under  this  sec- 
tion may.  at  the  discretlc^  of  the  Secretary, 
equal  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  net  proj- 
ect cost. 

"(4)  For  fiscal  years  beglimlng  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (k)(2)(A)  are  au- 
thorized to  be  used  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

""(k)(l)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
subsection  (a)  and  (1)  of  section  3  of  this  Act 
and  to  finance  grants  under  section  18  of 
this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982;  $3,520,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984;  $3,872,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985:  and 
$4,259,560,000    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
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September  30.  1986.  Any  amounts  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  available  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  each  such  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available: 

(A)  24.5  percent  for  grants  and  loans 
under  section  3(a)  of  this  Act: 

(B)  68.0  percent  for  grants  under  section 
3(i)  of  this  Act  for  urbanized  areas  with  a 
population  of  200.000  or  more: 

(C)  5.0  percent  for  grants  under  section 
3(i)  of  this  Act  for  urbanized  areas  with  a 
population  under  200.000;  and 

(D)  2.5  percent  for  grants  under  section  18 
of  this  Act."'. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  5  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSIT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(o)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  sums  authorized,  appropri- 
ated and  apportioned  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  as  initially  ap- 
portioned to  the  urbanized  areas  or  parts 
thereof  for  expenditure  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  ". 

GRANTS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN  URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

Sec.  104.  Sut>sectlon  (a)  of  section  11  of 
the  Act  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  Inserting  "organization  and"  after 
the  word  ""nonprofit"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(b)  by  Inserting  "or  further  their"  after 
the  word  "obtain"  In  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(c)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  making 
such  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations having  a  unique  capability  of  bring- 
ing together  transit  managers  and  profes- 
sionals and  other  Individuals  representing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  knowledge  and  expertise 
in  the  various  technical  disciplines  related 
to  urban  transportation  management  and 
problems.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  1 2 

Sec.  105.  Section  12(c)(2)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "and  also  means  a  public 
transit  facility  which  utilizes  a  fixed  cate- 
nary system  and  utilizes  a  right-of-way  or 
rail  usable  by  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  REPORTING  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  106.  Section  15(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  5"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  3(1)  or  (5)". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  FORMULA  GRANTS  FOR 
NONURBANIZED  AREAS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  18  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following  sentence:  "To  make  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
(tortion  for  expenditure  In  each  fiscal  year 
the  sums  authorized  and  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  4(k)(2)(D).' 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  18  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  'After  September  30.  1982. 
any  amounts  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  period  or  which  are  deobllgated 
at  the  end  of  such  period  shall  be  added  to 
the  amount  available  for  apportionment 
under  section  4(k)(2KD)."« 
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•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
lately  it  seems  as  though  few  people 
are  willing  to  look  at  the  whole  eco- 
nomic picture.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
"You  can't  see  the  forest  through  the 
trees."  which  aptly  describes  the  diffi- 
culty people  seem  to  have  in  under- 
standing President  Reagan's  program 
for  economic  recovery.  If  the  critics  of 
Reaganomics  would  look  at  the  overall 
economy.  I  think  they  would  realize 
that  the  situation  has  improved  over 
the  last  year. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  editorial  by 
David  A.  Schansberg  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Recori).  In  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Schansberg's  editorial  accurately 
portrays  the  real  public  sentiment. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Claremont  E}agle  Times.  Feb.  18. 
1982] 

There  is  an  Ansv^ter 

The  Federal  Reserve  money  policy  is 
making  the  economy  worse,  or  at  least  that 
is  what  is  reported  by  the  national  media. 

Don't  l)elieve  it. 

The  federal  money  pohcy  does  cause  a  re- 
duction beyond  what  it  would  be  with  a 
more  liberal  money  policy,  true.  But,  the 
problem  remains  administrative  decision 
making  and  not  monetary  policy. 

The  solution  Is  a  reduction  In  spending— 
cutting  out  what  we  cannot  afford  as  a 
nation. 

About  ten  years  ago,  we  spent  about  13 
percent  of  gross  national  product  on  s(x;ial 
programs;  today  we  spend  near  17  percent. 
The  difference  is  enough  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  removal 
of  social  programs  is  needed  but  we  surely 
say  that  those  new  spending  plans  added  In 
the  past  10  years  must  be  dealt  with  If  we 
are  to  reduce  our  debt. 

The  programs  Reagan  installed  over  six 
months  ago  are  showing  signs  of  working, 
although  major  complications  are  also  visi- 
ble. Inflation  Is  down,  well  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Taxes  are  being  reduced  In  a  minor  way. 
Deregulation  has  been  Implemented  In  the 
oil  and  transportation  Industries  and  other 
deregulations  are  planned.  Federal  employ- 
ment is  now  slowed,  the  number  of  outside 
consultants  has  been  reduced,  an  attack  on 
federal  waste  is  underway— much  progress 
In  one  short  year. 

We  think  economic  pains  were  part  of  our 
future  with  or  without  Reagan's  new  pro- 
grams. Under  Carter  and  those  before  him, 
our  debt  was  Increasing,  inflation  was 
unreal  and  Interest  rates  were  at  record 
levels.  Gross  national  product  had  slowed, 
and  other  signs  of  major  future  economic 
problems. 

We  must  not  continue  to  print  more 
money  when  we  need  It.  We  must  take  our 
bruises  now.  Congress  must  stay  In  support 
and  provide  a  more  positive  leadership  with 
the  president,  not  In  direct  opposition.  It.  as 
a  body,  l)elieved  In  his  direction  a  year  ago. 
The  country,  as  a  people,  supported  Reagan 
and  a  new  lineup  In  Congress.  That  support 
must  not  erode  or  we'll  see  the  spenders 
back  Into  office. 

Write  your  senators  and  congressmen. 
Urge  them  to  exert  fiscal  responsibility. 

David  A.  Schansberg.* 


OIL  IMPORT  FEE 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  Financier  contains  an  ar- 
ticle, written  by  John  Berry,  entitled 
"Revenue— But  Inflation,  Too,  From 
Oil  Import  Fee."  In  the  article.  Mr. 
Berry  presents  an  accurate  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  an  oil  import  fee,  and  I 
recommend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Berry  offers  a  good  description 
of  the  inflationary  effects  of  an  oil 
Import  fee.  Not  only  is  the  consumer 
price  level  affected  directly  by  higher 
oil  costs,  but  also  indirectly  as  wages 
and  other  prices  rise  to  reflect  higher 
energy  costs. 

Another  important  point  made  in 
the  article  deals  with  the  significance 
of  the  recent  softening  of  oil  prices. 
Some  energy  analysts  have  been  fret- 
ting over  possible  adverse  effects  of 
the  oil  price  decline,  fearing  that  con- 
sumers and  businesses  will  reverse 
their  recent  efforts  to  conserve 
energy.  A  more  accurate  view  is  that 
the  price  decline  is  healthy  for  the 
economy  and  does  not  in  any  way 
threaten  long-term  conservation 
trends.  The  small  reduction  in  energy 
prices  provides  real  relief  to  consiuners 
and  added  purchasing  power  for  the 
economy,  which  it  definitely  needs  in 
the  near  term.  Furthermore,  even 
after  the  price  reductions,  oil  prices 
will  still  be  substantially  higher  than 
they  were  for  several  decades.  Energy 
users  will  still  have  significant  incen- 
tives to  conserve. 

Later  this  week.  Senator  Chafee  and 
I  will  introduce  a  resolution  expressing 
opposition  to  oil  import  fee  proposals. 
Those  seeking  more  information  on 
the  issue  would  do  well  to  read  Mr. 
Berry's  article. 

I  submit  that  article  to  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Financier,  April  19821 

Revenue— but  Inflation,  Too,  From  Oil 
Import  Fee 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

The  Imposition  of  a  fee  on  Imported  oil, 
which  has  been  gaining  considerable  sup- 
port as  a  source  of  revenue  during  the  reces- 
sion, would  have  severe  Inflationary  conse- 
quences, which  its  backers  appear  not  to 
have  considered. 

The  idea  is  seductive:  Put  a  $5  or  $10  fee 
on  Imported  oil.  With  world  oil  prices  tum- 
bling. It  might  not  even  mean  an  Increase  In 
gasoline  or  fuel  oil  costs  for  consumers  and 
industry. 

A  $5  fee  would  directly  add  about  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  to  Federal  revenues  and  perhaps 
another  $14  billion  Indirectly  through  the 
windfall  profits  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil 
and  Income  taxes  as  the  price  of  oil  pro- 
duced here  rose  In  line  with  the  fee.  With 
Federal  Budget  deficits  soaring,  this  is  an 
attractive  and  powerful  revenue  raiser. 

Meanwhile,  with  prices  propped  up.  con- 
sumers and  businesses  would  continue  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  oil  use  and  make  the 
nation  less  vulnerable  to  a  crisis  in  the 
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Middle  East  that  could  interrupt  oil  sup- 
plies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  higher  price  for 
crude  would  provide  an  incentive  for  contin- 
ued Investment  in  non-oil  energy  sources 
and  synthetic  fuels  projecte.  many  of  which 
are  being  scrapped  as  a  result  of  erosion  in 
Federal  financial  support  and  in  the  pro- 
spective price  at  which  the  fuels  could  be 
sold.  Synfuel  plants,  too.  would  reduce  de- 
pendence on  potentially  vulnerable  foreign 
oil  supplies. 

This  package  of  arguments  is  making  the 
rounds  in  Washington  these  days  as  a  di- 
verse set  of  Interest  groups  seek  to  put  a 
floor  under  old  prices. 

NO  HALT  IN  THE  SLIDE 

The  OPEC  meeting  last  month— at  which 
the  members  agreed  to  trim  production  by 
another  700,000  barrels  a  day.  to  a  level  of 
about  18  million,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
official  crude  price  benchmark  at  $34  a 
barrel— had  little  Impact  on  the  effort  to 
impose  a  fee.  Analysts  do  not  believe  the 
production  cuU  wUl  be  large  enough  to  halt 
the  price  slide  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  window  of  falling  prices  is  still  open 
enough  to  allow  backers  to  maintain  that  a 
fee  could  be  imposed  with  little  danger  of 
adding  to  Inflation. 

As  appealing  as  the  idea  appears  to  be. 
however,  there  are  some  significant  prob- 
lems with  it. 

First  and  foremost,  a  fee  would  indeed  add 
to  inflation— and  do  so  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
A  $5  fee,  the  most  commonly  mentioned 
figure,  would  mean  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  reaching  US  refineries  would  be  about  $5 
a  barrel  higher  than  what  it  would  be  in  its 
absence. 

Since  about  one  third  of  the  oil  consumed 
in  the  US  is  imported  and  since  it  constitues 
the  nation's  marginal  supply,  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  could  be  expected  to  go  up 
the  same  $5  a  barrel,  now  that  oil  price  con- 
trols are  gone. 

If  the  fee  offset  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  decline  In  price,  the  inflation- 
ary impact  would  be  Just  as  great.  In  that 
case,  inflation  would  have  gone  down— 
except  for  the  fee. 

The  U.S.  currently  is  consuming  about  6 
billion  barrels  of  foreign  oil  a  year.  A  $5 
price  hike  would  cost  oil  consumers  about 
$30  bUlion  unless  refiners  and  marketers  or 
industrial  users  were  to  absorb  some  of  the 
higher  cost  and  accept  lower  profit  margins 
If  passed  through,  as  most  of  it  probably 
would  be,  the  $30  billion  would  be  almost 
precisely  enough  to  raise  inflation  by  a  full 
percentage  point  In  a  $3  trillion  economy. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  would 
be  the  end  of  the  inflationary  splash  from 
the  fee.  The  quadrupling  of  crude  prices 
from  1973  to  1974  and  the  tripling  from 
1978  to  1981  left  economic  disaster  in  their 
wake. 

PASS  ALONG  THE  BURDEN 

As  each  player  in  the  economy  found  him- 
self squeezed,  he  attempted  to  shift  the 
burden  to  someone  else.  Unions,  for  in- 
stance, sought  contracte  to  protect  their 
members'  real  wages,  and  often  got  them 
Businesses  tried  to  pass  the  higher  oil  cosU 
forward  to  customers,  also  often  successful- 
ly. 

The  two  surges  in  inflation  in  the  •70's 
provided  strong  evidence  that  an  Increase  in 
energy  prices  cannot  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  shift  in  relative  prices-that  is.  that  some 
other  prices  would  rise  less  rapidly,  so  that 
the  general  rate  of  inflation  would  not  go 
up.  so  long  as  the  Jump  in  energy  prices  was 
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not  accommodated  by  a  shift  toward  ease  in 
monetary  policy. 

If  monetary  policy  did  not  change  in  the 
face  of  surging  oU  prices,  the  current  de- 
pressed state  of  the  economy  is  ample  indi- 
cation that  a  drop  in  real  GNP,  not  a  shift 
In  relative  prices,  is  the  more  likely  result. 

The  reason,  of  course,  lies  In  the  nature  of 
the  country's  institutions  and  customs. 
Wages  are  sticky  going  down.  So  are  prices 
for  most  goods  and  services— other  than 
those  of  commodities  traded  in  auction  mar- 
kets. 

Rather  than  adjust  wages  and  prices, 
workers  and  sellers  often  accept  unemploy- 
ment and  lower  sales  volumes,  at  least  for  a 
time. 

As  the  nation  has  seen  all  too  well.in  the 
last  three  years,  the  impact  of  an  energy- 
price  increase  is  compounded  through  the 
processes  of  Indexation  of  wages  and  some 
other  business  costs. 

HASTEN  OBSOLESCENCE 

A  more  pernicious  and  less  recognized 
effect  from  the  last  two  oil  price  surges  was 
the  way  in  which  they  hastened  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  US  capital  stock. 

When  energy  prices  rose  more  rapidly 
than  other  costs,  machines,  cars,  homes  and 
buildings  all  became  relatively  less  efficient. 
The  output  of  that  capital  stock— whether 
goods  or  services  or  shelter— became  more 
costly  because  little  of  it  had  been  designed 
with  such  high  energy  prices  in  mind. 

This  unexpected  and  premature  obsoles- 
cence was  a  major  factor  in  the  sharp  slow- 
down in  productivity  growth  during  the 
'70's,  many  economists  believe.  Businesses  of 
all  types  found  it  necessary  to  make  invest- 
ments to  reduce  energy  consumption— in- 
vestments which  otherwise  might  have  gone 
to  expand  output. 

The  higher  oil  prices  also  added  to  infla- 
tion in  other  ways. 

To  some  extent,  prices  of  other  sources  of 
energy  rose  along  with  oU.  And  once  price 
controls  on  domestic  crude  were  relaxed,  a 
drilling  boom  was  launched  that  caused  the 
cost  of  every  thing  used  in  the  oil  patch, 
from  drill  rigs  to  geologists,  to  skyrocket. 

None  of  these  assessments,  except  the  last 
one  perhaps,  come  out  any  differently  Just 
because  an  oil  Import  fee  might  be  applied 
in  a  world  of  falling  prices. 

After  all,  the  economy  has  been  put 
through  a  recession  wringer  twice  in  two 
years  precisely  to  get  inflation  down.  Real 
output  this  year  will  probably  be  about  $250 
billion  less  than  it  would  be  If  the  economy 
was  operating  close  to  full  capacity. 

That  enormous  loss  is  the  direct  result  of 
economic  policies  put  in  place  to  combat  in- 
flation. 

So  far,  the  back-to-back  recessions  have 
reduced  the  annual  Increase  in  the  GNP  de- 
flator—which rose  9  percent  in  1980  and  9.2 
percent  in  1981 -to  between  7  percent  and 
7.5  percent  this  year. 

The  reduction  in  the  CPI  has  been  much 
more  dramatic  for  several  reasons,  including 
the  greater  weight  given  to  food  prices, 
which  have  been  flat  for  the  last  year:  the 
greater  weight  of  energy  prices,  and  the  in- 
clusion of  mortgage  interest  rates  In  the 
index. 
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nVE  DOLLAR  IMPACT  ON  2  PERCENT 

Against  a  two-percentage  point  improve- 
ment in  the  deflator,  how  would  the  Impact 
of  a  $5  Import  fee  stack  up? 

If  it  were  fully  accommodated  by  an  easier 
money  policy— highly  unlikely  given  the 
Feds  policy— inflation  would  rise  and  real 
output  would  fall. 


The  Increase  in  the  inflation  rate  could 
well  be  as  much  as  a  full  percentage  point, 
maybe  more,  in  the  year  following  imposi- 
tion of  the  fee. 

In  other  words,  half  of  what  has  been 
gained  In  lowering  inflation  could  be  lost  in 
the  short  run. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  severely  depressed 
economy,  the  unions  and  companies  that 
earlier  were  able  to  pass  on  the  effects  of 
higher  oil  costs  certainly  could  not  do  so  to 
the  same  degree.  Thus  some  of  the  infla- 
tionary ripples  might  not  spread  so  far:  but 
that  would  only  mean  that  a  different  group 
would  feel  the  loss  of  real  income. 

However,  there  Is  another  factor  in  the 
equation  that  was  not  present  at  all  in  1974 
and  only  in  a  limited  way  in  1978:  Price  In- 
creases In  natural  gas. 

These  prices  in  the  field  are  gradually 
being  decontrolled  under  the  terms  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  By  1985,  be- 
tween 50  and  60  percent  of  all  gas  will  be 
free  of  price  controls. 

BACK  OFF  DECONTROLS 

President  Ronald  Reagan,  who  earlier 
committed  himself  to  seek  decontrol  of  all 
gas  prices,  including  those  that  would  not  be 
lifted  under  NGPA,  has  backed  off  at  least 
for  this  year.  But  there  will  be  renewed 
pressure  in  1983  to  decontrol  gas  fully. 

Natural  gas  and  oil  compete  with  one  an- 
other in  a  numt>er  of  applications,  such  as 
home  and  commercial  space  heating,  elec- 
tric power  generation  (especially  for  heating 
purposes)  and  industrial  boiler  fuel.  In  some 
markeU  today,  gas  prices  to  Industrial  users 
are  explicitly  linked  by  law  to  the  cost  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  In  the  area. 

A  study  done  last  Fall  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  the  impact  of  natural-gas  price 
decontrol  concluded  that  Its  free-market 
price  likely  would  be  about  70  percent  of  the 
refinery  acquisition  cost  of  crude  oil  when 
compared  on  the  basis  of  energy  content. 
But  since  the  market  for  gas  has  been  under 
tight  controls  for  so  long,  no  one  can  be 
positive  as  to  where  the  price  will  settle. 

There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  there  Is  a 
tight  link  between  oil  and  gas  prices,  since 
at  the  margin  they  compete. 

Suppose  the  70  percent  figure  is  correct.  A 
barrel  of  crude  oil  contains  roughly  5.8 
times  as  much  energy  as  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  Thus,  each  $l-per-barrel  in- 
crease in  the  oil  price  would  mean  roughly  a 
12-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas. 

That  doesn't  sound  like  much  until  you 
crank  in  the  fact  that  the  nation  uses  about 
19  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  year.  In 
this  analysis,  a  $1  increase  in  the  cost  of 
crude  would  mean  gas  users  would  have  to 
pay  about  $2.3  billion  more  annually. 

A  $5  import  fee  would  raise  gas  prices  by 
more  than  $11  bllliorv  annually— and  that 
would  add  another  third  of  a  percenUge 
point  to  the  inflation  rate  and  further  de- 
press real  output.  If  40  percent  or  so  of  nat- 
ural gas  production  remains  under  controls 
after  1985,  the  impact  of  higher  crude  prices 
would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

LESS  DEMAND,  LOWER  PRICE 

Over  the  long  haul,  of  course,  the  system 
would  reach  a  new  equilibrium.  The  higher 
prices  for  oil  and  gas  would  mean  that  less 
would  be  consumed,  and  the  drop  in  demand 
would  help  hold  down  the  price  of  both 
fuels.  That  is  one  reason  some  groups,  such 
as  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  want  a  fee. 

The  Alliance,  founded  in  1977  by  Sen. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  who  now  heads 
it.  and  the  late  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
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is  dedicated  to  the  "belief  that  enhanced 
energy  efficiency  is  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, economic  stability  and  to  the  public 
welfare. "  Its  Board  includes  a  large  and  di- 
verse group  of  political,  business  and  labor 
figures,  and  it  draws  financial  support  from 
major  corporations,  including  all  the  major 
oil  companies. 

Last  month  the  Alliance  urged  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  adopt  an  oil  import 
fee,  or  an  "energy  security  tax,"  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Elihu  Bergman  called  it. 
The  Committee  Chairman,  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas,  had  Included  a  fee  in  his 
list  of  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  close  some  of  this  year's  yawning  Budget 
gap  between  revenues  and  receipts. 

CONTINUE  IMPORTANT  GAINS 

The  fee,  Mr.  Bergman  wrote,  "would  help 
pay  the  real  price  of  our  heavy  dependence 
on  costly  and  insecure  foreign  oil  and  con- 
tinue the  Important  conservation  gains  and 
spur  significant  energy  development  In  our 
country  ....  Because  of  the  downwtu-d 
trend  of  oil  prices,  an  energy  security  tax 
could  be  phased  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  with  a  minimal  impact  on 
our  economy  t«id  on  consumers." 

A  number  of  energy  experts  believe  that  it 
would  take  a  huge,  prolonged  drop  in  oil 
prices  to  reverse  many  of  the  Investment  de- 
cisions made  after  the  last  two  rounds  of 
price  increases. 

Most  such  decisions  are  guided  by  price 
expectations  not  so  much  over  the  next  year 
or  so.  but  10  or  20  years  In  the  future. 

If  economic  growth  resumes  throughout 
the  industrial  world,  and  the  oil  Inventory 
drawdown  which  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  current  excess  of  supply  runs  it  course, 
oil  markets  will  Arm  and  prices  will  stop 
falling. 

The  reasonable  longer-run  expectation  is 
still  for  oil  prices  to  be  rising  In  line  with  in- 
flation for  most  of  this  decade  and  some- 
what faster  than  that  in  the  '90's. 

Such  a  price  outlook  rests  on  the  notion 
that  oil  consumption  is  not  going  to  stage 
an  abrupt  turnabout,  as  some  people  fear.  It 
is  the  stock  of  autos  and  trucks,  not  the 
number  of  new  assemblies,  and  the  number 
of  residences  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, not  the  level  of  new  housing  starts, 
that  determine  the  use  of  oil. 

Only  petrochemical  feedstocks  and  residu- 
al fuel  oU,  used  under  Industrial  boUers,  are 
truly  sensitive  to  economic  swings,  econo- 
mist Alan  Greenspan  said  last  month:  "As  a 
consequence,  neither  a  decline  in  oil  prices 
nor  a  rise  in  industrial  activity  is  likely  to 
generate  a  signficant  rebound  in  oil  use. 
One  finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  stripping 
homes  of  newly  added  Insulation  or  signifi- 
cantly reversing  the  shift  toward  more  fuel- 
efficient,  smaller  cars  in  the  country." 

DEBILITATION  MODERATED 

"The  immediate  Impact  of  this  extraordi- 
nary change  in  the  longer-term  outlook  (for 
all  oil  prices)  is  to  reduce  real  energy  costs 
and  raise  real  purchasing  power  by  lowering 
household  expenditures  on  fuel  oil  and  gas- 
oline. Moreover,  by  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  debilitating  effects  on  our  in- 
dustrial structure  which  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tremendous  rise  in  real  oil 
prices  .  .  .  would  be  at  least  partially  re- 
versed." Mr.  Greenspan  declared. 

The  former  Chairman  of  President  Ford's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  sufficiently 
sanguine  about  the  oil  outlook  that  he  went 
on  to  say  that  recent  developments  "do  not 
eliminate  the  potential  threats  of  a  break- 
down In  oU  avallabUity  In  the  Middle  East, 


but  they  surely  very  significantly  reduce  the 
risk  and  hence,  the  (military  and  political) 
resources  that  we  must  devote"  to  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Some  Reagan  Administration  officials, 
while  not  recommending  a  fee,  are  not  op- 
posing it,  either,  though  the  Treasury  De- 
partment seems  to  be  against  it.  Perhaps 
the  fee's  most  attractive  feature  to  some 
members  of  Congress  is  that  the  President 
could  impose  it  unilaterally. 

STROKE  OP  A  PEN 

The  Commerce  Department  found  recent- 
ly that,  under  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act,  the  level  of  oil  Imports  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  national  security.  That 
finding  was  part  of  the  legal  basis  for  plac- 
ing an  embargo  on  oil  Imports  from  Libya. 
With  renewal  of  that  finding,  similar  to  one 
made  by  the  Carter  Administration  when  it 
briefly  Imposed  a  fee,  Mr.  Reagan  could  put 
one  In  place  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

Most  parts  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
would  welcome  an  oil  Import  fee.  After  all, 
it  would  mean  higher  profits  for  them.  Sup- 
pliers to  the  Industry,  too.  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a  topping  out  of  the  in- 
credible surge  in  drilling  activity,  and  the 
layoffs  under  way.  Banks  that  have  lent 
large  amounts  of  money  to  energy  compa- 
nies would  feel  more  secure.  The  revenues 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  governments  gen- 
erally would  be  higher.  And  the  nation's  oil 
and  gas  consumption  would  be  lower. 

Against  those  developments  has  to  be 
weighed  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  the 
Import  fee.  which  would  be  far  greater,  and 
with  far  greater  economic  consequences, 
than  Its  backers  seem  to  have  considered.* 


It  also  turned  out  that  at  least  two  of  the 
malnourishment  cases  in  Boston  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  budget  cuts,  but  the  doctor 
who  reported  them  feared  that  they  "may 
well  be  symptomatic  of  what  we  might  see 
across  the  country." 

No  one,  of  course,  wants  any  child  to  be 
underfed  If  it  can  possibly  be  prevented.  But 
knee-jerk  reactions  based  on  emotion  rather 
than  fact  are  the  worst  way  to  make  govern- 
ment policy— and  budgets.* 


BUDGET  CUTS 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  few  months,  there  has 
been  so  much  irresponsible  budget 
policy  that  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  came  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  consider  the  brief, 
but  extraordinarily  thoughtful,  edito- 
rial viewpoint  of  the  News: 
Budget  Cuts 

Suppose  parents  have  been  giving  a  child 
$5  a  week  in  spending  money  and  the  kid 
asks  for  a  raise  to  $8.  If  the  parents  say, 
"We'll  make  It  $6,"  does  that  mean  the  child 
has  suffered  a  $2  "cut"  In  his  allowance? 

Not  by  any  logic  we  know  of.  Yet  much  of 
the  alarm  expressed  over  reductions  or  pro- 
posed reductions  In  federal  social  programs 
reflects  the  same  kind  of  reasoning. 

Time  and  again  President  Reagan  has 
pointed  out— to  little  avail— that  budget  cuts 
he  has  won  and  further  cuts  he  wants  are 
not  absolute  reductions  in  federal  spending. 
They  are  reductions  In  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  spending. 

The  other  day  he  had  to  defend  himself 
again  on  his  point  In  response  to  a  report  by 
a  Washington-based  group  called  the  Food 
and  Research  Action  Center.  It  claimed  that 
malnutrition  had  been  foimd  in  some  low- 
Income  children  In  Boston  and  blamed  it  on 
budget  cuts  In  the  Women,  Infants  and 
Children  program,  which  provides  nutrition- 
al supplements  to  pregnant  and  nursing 
women  and  their  young  children. 

According  to  the  president,  however, 
rather  than  reducing  spending  on  WIC,  the 
administration  is  spending  4.5  percent  more 
this  year  than  last.  "We  have  only  reduced 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  spending,"  he  said. 
Again. 


COAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
tJTILIZATION  ACT  OF  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  Chairman 
McClure  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  has  scheduled  a 
May  10.  hearing  on  S.  1844,  the  Coal 
Distribution  and  Utilization  Act  of 
1981.  I  feel  certain  that  this  hearing 
will  reinforce  the  public  record  with 
regard  to  the  overwhelming  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  the  construction  of 
coal  slurry  pipelines. 

The  compelling  merits  of  coal  pipe- 
lines were  endorsed  In  a  rather  star- 
tling statement  on  March  25,  1982.  by 
Burlington  Northern,  Inc.  In  what  the 
Energy  Daily  characterized  as  "heresy 
in  the  railroad  industry,"  Burlington 
Northern  testified  in  front  of  Senator 
Baucus  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  it  was.  itself,  interested  in 
developing  a  coal  pipeline  to  move  coal 
to  the  west  coast. 

This  statement  is  startling  not  be- 
cause the  development  of  a  coal  pipe- 
line would  not  make  sense  for  the 
company,  but  because  the  Burlington 
Northern  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  adamant  and  dedicated  oppo- 
nents of  coal  pipelines.  While  the 
merits  of  the  issue  have  apparently 
tempered  the  opposition  of  Burlington 
Northern,  they  stopped  short  of  an  en- 
dorsement of  S.  1844,  saying  "The 
right  of  FedersJ  eminent  domain  is 
one  which  we  oppose  vigorously." 

I  join  with  the  Energy  Dally  in 
pointing  out  what  the  Burlington 
Northern  did  not;  that  Is,  that  the 
Burlington  Northern,  itself,  is  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  advantages  of  Federal 
eminent  domain.  In  1864,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Act  establishing  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  addition  to  generous  land 
grants  and  public  rights-of-way,  sec- 
tion 7  of  that  act  granted  the  North- 
em  Pacific  the  Federal  right  of  emi- 
nent domain.  In  1970,  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  several  other  railroads 
were  merged  to  form  the  Burlington 
Northern. 

The  Burlington  Northern  officials 
made  the  further  statement  that  rail- 
roads and  coal  pipelines  "out  to  play 
from  the  same  rule  book."  I  agree. 
Railroads  had  Federal  eminent 
domain  rights  when  they  were  a  fledg- 
ling technology.  So  should  interstate 
coal  pipelines.  I  would  further  point 
out  that  the  eminent  domain  rights  of 
S.  1844  would  apply  equally  to  any  ap- 
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plic&nt.  be  it  pipeline  company  or  rail- 
road. If  the  railroads  so  earnestly  be- 
lieve In  equality  and  competition,  as 
they  have  so  often  stated,  then  I  chal- 
lenge them  to  endorse  S.  1844  at  the 
hearing  on  May  10.  Afterward  they, 
too,  could  use  its  provisions  to  build 
the  coal  pipelines  in  which  they  evi- 
dently believe. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  several  documents,  including 
the  relevant  portions  of  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  testimony  before  Sena- 
tor Baucus;  an  article  from  the  April 
19  edition  of  the  Energy  Dally,  and 
section  7  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Act  of  1964. 

The  material  follows: 

Rail  Msxonts  ahd  Formation  or  thk  BN 
Holding  Company 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  9:05  a.m..  In  Room  2238.  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Max  Baucus. 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senator  Baucus. 

Staff  present;  Peter  N.  Chumbris,  Counsel 
for  Majority:  and  Rick  Applegate,  Senior 
Legislative  Assistant  to  Senator  Baucus. 

Senator  Baucus.  The  hearing  wUl  come  to 
order. 

Today  the  Committee  will  hear  testimony 
on  railroad  mergers  and  the  formation  of 
the  Burlington  Northern  Holding  Company. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of 
major  rail  mergers  have  occurred.  Today's 
raU  industry  appears  to  be  healthier  in 
many  respects  as  a  consequence.  But  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
mergers  of  the  sixties  and  the  seventies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Bkesslkk.  Other  than  the  air  freight 
forwarding  company,  no. 

Senator  BAacus.  I  am  not  going  to  wake 
up  some  morning  and  find  that  you  sold  the 
railroad? 

Mr.  GaAYSON.  Last  night  on  the 

Mr.  BiussLnt.  Did  you  hear  that  rumor? 
No,  I  have  not  heard  that  rumor.  No. 

Senator  Badcds.  For  a  year  or  so  there 
have  been  rumors  In  BN  territory  that  BN 
might  go  into  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  busi- 
ness. Has  the  BN  changed  lU  position  as 
from  firm  opposition  to  coal  slurry  legisla- 
tion to  some  other  position  with  respect  to 
coal  slurry  legislation? 

Mr  BaxsaLBL  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question  because  I  think,  again,  there  has 
been  some  confusion  on  what  that  position 
has  been.  My  position  Is  thta.  Other  things 
being  equal  and  if  a  coal  slurry  line  is  the 
lowest -cost  producer  of  transporution.  then 
indeed  that  Is  what  we  should  have.  I  think 
in  the  question  of  other  things  being  equal, 
you  have  to  take  into  account  that  the  part 
of  the  country,  in  particular  the  Powder 
River  Basin  and  eastern  Montana,  Involved, 
the  question  of  water  for  slurry  becomes  aii 
overriding  concern.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
have  suggested  to  some  of  our  operating 
people  because  I  am  so  Interested  in  seeing 
the  export  of  some  of  our  coal,  we  have  a 
problem  of,  in  terms  of  cost,  moving  coal 
over  the  Cascades. 

If  you  start  to  look  at  where  is  the  most 
desirable  place  to  have  a  coal-export  facili- 
ty, ultimately  we  believe  that  coal  will  move 
In  the  same  size  ships  that  oil  perhaps  does. 
This  requires  deep  water.  Therefore,  It 
seems  advantageous.  If  you  can,  to  develop  a 
coai-export  facility  on  Puget  Sound,  which 


has  deeper  water  than  the  Columbia  River. 
But  there  is  a  cost  tradeoff  there  at  present. 
Simply,  we  have  said,  well,  what  would  be 
the  possibility  of  bringing  the  coal  by  rail  to 
some  point  where  water  is  not  of  great  con- 
cern? Perhaps  the  Columbia  River.  Put  it  in 
a  slurry  line.  Maybe  that  Is  the  way  to  move 
it. 

I  think  there  are  other  very  Interesting 
ideas  about  It:  so  far  they  are  Just  ideas.  I 
have  talked  with  the  Mitsui  Company,  as  an 
example,  who  has  some  interesting  ideas 
about  how  to  convert  the  moisture  content 
in  Powder  River  Basin  coal  into  methanol 
and  to  utilize  a  coal  methanol  type  of  a  mix- 
ture. 

Again,  we  have  no  opposition  to  lines  of 
that  kind  if  they  make  good  economic  sense. 
Where  we  do  have  concerns  Is  in  th.e  case 
where  special  privileges,  in  our  view,  are 
being  asked  such  as  to  operate  as  a  private 
carrier  as  opposed  to  a  common  carrier, 
which  we  are.  We  also  have  concerns  where 
that  situation  overlays  where  large  invest- 
ment has  already  been  made  in  rail  facilities 
to  haul  coal. 

I  take  the  position  that  this  country  needs 
the  lowest  cost  transportation  that  we  can 
have  to  move  those  very  vital  commodities 
We  do  not  need  redundant  transportation 
systems,  particularly  If  they  have  to  be  built 
on  the  basis  of  some  additional  privilege. 

Senator  Baucus.  That  is  interesting  to 
know.  It  has  always  been  my  impression 
that  BN  has  been  very  much  opposed  to 
coal  slurry  legislation.  I  now  hear  you 
saying  that  you  are  more  open  to  it.  depend- 
ing upon  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bresslkk.  I  think  historically,  though, 
the  BN  early  on  had  an  equity  position  In 
the  so-caJled  ETSI  coal  slurry  line.  It  goes 
back  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Oratson.  I  think  what  we  are  really 
saying,  too.  Senator,  is  that  we  all  ought  to 
play  from  the  same  rule  book.  The  right  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  is  one  which  we 
oppose  vigorously.  Again,  the  right  of  a  pri- 
vate carrier,  cream  skimmer,  taking  what 
you  want  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  rail- 
road, is  what  we  are  opposed  to  Otherwise, 
there  is  no  reaoon  why  they  could  not  be 
out  there  building  a  coal  slurry  line  today. 

(From  the  Energy  DaUy,  Apr.  1»,  1982] 

BN  Railxoao  Hxkxst:  It's  Thinking  or  a 

Coal  Smaar  Limt 

(By  Richard  Myers) 

The  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  has 
confessed  to  what  amounts  to  heresy  in  the 
railroad  Industry-that  It  Is  considering  a 
coal  slurry  pipeline,  to  move  lU  Powder 
River  Basin  coal  to  export  terminals  on  the 
West  Coast.  This  Is  a  rare  piece  of  irony  In  a 
community  that  has  fought  unremittingly 
to  deny  coal  slurry  lines  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  which  they  need  to  cross  rail- 
road righta-of-way. 

The  apostasy  occurred  during  a  hearing 
late  last  month  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  probing  the  railroad's  recent  de- 
cision to  form  Burlington  Northern  Inc..  a 
holding  company  dedicated  to  the  firm's 
growing  non-raUroad  enterprises  (like 
energy  and  minerals).  Montana  Democrat 
Max  Baucus,  who  was  chairing  the  hearing. 
asked  about  'rumors  in  BN  territory  that 
BN  might  go  into  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
business.  Has  the  BN  changed  its  position 
from  firm  opposition  to  coal  slurry  legisla- 
tion to  some  other  position?  " 

"If  a  coal  slurry  line  is  the  lowest  cost  pro- 
ducer of  transportation,  then  indeed  that  is 
what  we  should  have. "  said  Richard 
Bressler.  chairman  of  Burlington  Northern 
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Inc.  "We  have  no  opposition  to  lines  of  that 
kind  if  they  make  good  economic  sense. " 

Bressler  explained  that  he  had  directed 
his  "operating  people"  to  look  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a  coal  slurry  line  to  the  West  Coast 
"because  I  am  so  interested  in  seeing  the 
export  of  some  of  our  coal,  [and]  we  have  a 
problem,  in  terms  of  cost,  moving  coal  over 
the  Cascades."'  Burlington  Northern  ac- 
knowledged Westerners"  concern  that  slurry 
lines  would  Impose  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
regions  scarce  water.  "Simply,  we  have  said, 
what  would  be  the  possibUlty  of  bringing 
the  coal  by  rail  to  some  point  where  water  is 
not  of  great  concern, "  Bressler  said.  "Per- 
haps to  the  Columbia  River.  Then  put  it  in 
a  slurry  line.  Maybe  that  is  the  way  to  move 
it." 

Bessler  has  also  discussed  the  issue  with 
Mitsui  St  Co..  which  has  "some  interesting 
ideas  about  how  to  convert  the  moisture 
content  in  Powder  River  basin  coal  into 
methanol  and  to  utilize  a  coal/methanol 
type  of  mixture." 

Baucus  observed  that  "it  has  always  been 
my  impression  that  BN  has  been  very  much 
opposed  to  coal  slurry  legislation.  I  now 
hear  you  saying  that  are  more  open  to  it, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.""  Not  quite, 
Bressler  corrected.  "This  country  needs  the 
lowest  cost  transportation  that  we  can  have 
to  move  these  very  vital  commodities,"  he 
said.  "We  do  not  need  redundant  transpor- 
tation systems,  particularly  if  they  have  to 
be  built  on  the  basis  of  some  additional 
privilege, "  like  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
"We  vigorously  oppose  the  right  of  eminent 
domain"'  for  coal  slurry  pipelines,  added 
Robert  Grayson,  president  of  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad.  "We  all  ought  to  play 
from  the  same  rule  book." 

What  the  two  railroad  executives  did  not 
tell  the  committee  is  that  their  company  al- 
ready enjoys  the  special  privilege  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Burlington  Northern  was 
formed  in  1970  from  a  merger  of  several 
railroads.  Including  the  Northern  Pacific. 
The  Northern  Pacific  gave  BN  lu  West 
Coast  access  and  its  vast  land  holdings, 
which  were  granted  to  Northern  Pacific  by 
Congress  in  1884.  Section  7  of  the  act  gave 
Northern  Pacific  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  so  that  it  could  acquire  rights-of- 
way  from  private  landowners,  and  this,  too 
was  inherited  by  Burlington  Northern. 

SnrnoN  7 

Sec.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
said  "Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company" 
be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon,  purchase,  take,  and  hold 
any  lands  or  premises  that  may  t>e  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  said  road,  not  exceeding  in  width  two 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  Its 
railroad,  unless  a  greater  width  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  excavation  or  embank- 
ment: and  also  any  lands  or  premises  that 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  turnouts, 
standing  places  for  cars,  depots,  station- 
houses,  or  any  other  structures  required  in 
the  construction  and  working  of  said  road. 
And  the  said  company  shall  have  the  right 
to  cut  and  remove  trees  and  other  material 
that  might,  by  falling,  encumber  its  road- 
l>ed,  though  standing  or  being  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  line  of  said 
roads.  And  in  case  the  owner  of  such  lands 
or  premises  and  the  said  company  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  premises  taken, 
or  to  be  taken,  for  the  use  of  said  road,  the 
value  thereof  shall  be  determined  by  the  ap- 
praisal of  three  disinterested  commissioners, 
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who  may  t>e  appointed,  upon  application  by 
either  party,  to  any  court  of  record  in  any 
of   the   territories   in  which   the  lands  or 
premises  to  be  taken  lie:  and  said  commis- 
sioners,   in    their   assessment   of   damages, 
shall  appraise  such  premises  at  what  would 
have  been  the  value  thereof  if  the  road  had 
not  been  built.  And  upon  return  into  court 
of  such  appraisement,  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment into  the  same  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  premises  taken  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  owner  thereof,  said  premises  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  taken  by  said  company, 
which  shall  thereby  acquire  full  title  to  the 
same  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  And  either 
party  feeling  aggrieved  at  said  appraisement 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  the  same  has 
been  returned   Into  court,   file  an  appeal 
therefrom,   and  demand  a  Jury  of  twelve 
men  to  estimate  the  damage  sustained;  but 
such   appeal  shall  not  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  said  company  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  taken,  or  to  do  any  act  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  construction  of  its  road. 
And  said  party  appealing  shall  give  bonds, 
with  sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  for  the 
payment  of  any  cost  that  may  arise  upon 
such  appeal:  and  in  case  the  party  appealing 
does  not  obtain  a  verdict,  increasing  or  di- 
minishing, as  the  case  may  be,  the  award  of 
the  commissioners,  such  part  shall  pay  the 
whole  cost-incurred  by  the  appellee,  as  well 
as  his  own,  and  the  payment  into  court,  for 
the  use  of  the  owner  of  said  premises  taken, 
of  a  sum  equal  to  that  finally  awarded,  shall 
be  held  to  vest  in  said  company  the  title  of 
said  land,  and  of  the  right  to  use  and  occupy 
the  same  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  said  road.  And  in  case  any 
successors,  by  the  name  and  title  aforesaid, 
shall  be  capable:  in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  an- 
swered unto,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all 
or  any  courts  of  Justice,  and  before  all  and 
any  Judges,  officers,  or  persons  whatsoever, 
in  all  and  singular  actions,  matters,  or  de- 
mands whatsoever. 

Sec.  2  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  hold 
stated  meetings:  to  establish  and  put  into 
execution,  alter  or  abolish  such  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  socie- 
ty: Provided,  That  the  same  shall  not  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  authorize  the  said  corporation  to  issue 
any  note,  token,  device,  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  to  be  used  as  a  currency. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this 
act  may  be  altered  or  repealed  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Congress. 
Approved,  July  27,  1866.« 


SOME  GOOD  ECONOMIC  NEWS— 
FOR  A  CHANGE 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  occurring  in  our  economy  right 
now  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  average  citizen. 
Because  of  lower  tax  rates  and  lower 
inflation,  the  standard  of  living  of  91 
percent  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  coimtry  has  risen.  And 
as  the  economy  begins  to  work  Its  way 
out  of  the  recession,  we  can  extend 
that  rising  purchasing  power  to  our 
other  9  percent  who  are  unemployed. 

Just  how  bad  Is  the  current  reces- 
sion? Apparently  not  as  bad  as  we  are 


being  told  by  the  media  and  by  foes  of 
the  administration. 

We  are  told  we  are  In  the  worst  re- 
cession since  World  War  II.  that  un- 
employment Is  at  record  levels,  that 
the  American  economy  is  depressed. 

Economic  analyst  Warren  Brookes 
of  the  Boston  Herald  American,  in  his 
April  19.  syndicated  column,  presents 
evidence  that  the  economy  Is  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  we  are  being  led  to  be- 
lieve, and  that.  In  fact,  we  might  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  robust  recovery.  I  would 
like  to  submit  this  article  for  the 
Record  In  the  hope  that  It  will  provide 
some  balance  to  the  otherwise  nega- 
tive news  we  have  been  hearing  of 
late. 

There  are  various  Indications  that 
the  current  recession  Is  no  more  severe 
than  the  postwar  average,  and.  In 
some  Instances,  less  so. 

For  one  thing,  the  average  decline  In 
personal  Income  during  a  recession  Is 
3.1  percent.  In  this  recession  it  has 
been  only  1  percent. 

The  average  reduction  In  nonagrlcul- 
tural  employment  during  a  recession  Is 
2.8  percent.  In  the  current  recession,  It 
Is  1.3  percent. 

And  this  Is  the  only  recession  since 
that  of  1948-49  in  which  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  average  worker  did 
not  fall.  This  Is  due  to  the  5  i>ercent 
tax  rate  reduction  and  the  slgnlficaait 
fall  In  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right 
course  for  economic  recovery.  Any 
steps  we  take  to  get  us  through  this 
recession  should  take  us  further  down 
the  path  we  have  already  begun  on. 

That  means  that  this  Congress  must 
adopt  a  budget  plan,  similar  to  one  I 
have  proposed,  which  would  maintain 
the  basic  tax  policy  that  we  enacted 
last  year.  And  It  must  continue  the 
effort  begun  last  year  to  stop  the 
growth  In  Federal  spending. 

We  charted  a  course  last  year  for 
economic  growth  which  I  believe  wiU 
work  and  which  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port. The  evidence  Is  mounting  that 
the    economy    Is    set    for    recovery. 
Maybe  all  we  lack  at  this  point  Is  a 
positive  attitude. 
The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows; 
Is  Recession  Being  Overhtped? 
(By  Warren  T.  Brookes) 
President  Reagan  was  uncharacteristically 
gratuitous  in  his  March  assault  on  the  press 
for  "negative  reporting."  But  that  does  not 
diminish  the  validity  of  his  point. 

In  fact  the  media,  collectively,  are  now 
risking  huge  losses  in  credibility  by  wildly 
over-hyping  the  current  recession,  particu- 
larly those  who  keep  telling  us  it  is  "close  to 
a  depression." 

Given  the  intensity  of  the  gloom,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  discover  that  through 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  recession  (July 
to  March),  the  decline  in  the  economy  has 
been  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  1974-75, 
and  is  alMut  average  for  all  post-war  reces- 
sions 

On  practically  every  number,  gross  nation- 
al product  (GNP),  personal  income,  total 
employment,  total  unemployment,  and  in- 


sured unemployment,  the  1982  recession  is 
nowhere  as  serious  as  it  has  been  painted  in 
the  press. 

In  fairness,  one  reason  for  this  "hype"  lies 
not  with  the  media  itself,  but  with  the  per- 
manent bureaucracy  who  issue  (and  inter- 
pret) government  data,  and  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  making  their  nemesis-President 
Reagan  (who  has  cut  their  ranks  by  nearly 
60,000)— look  as  bad  as  possible. 

For  example,  the  March  unemployment 
figures  showed  the  first  9  percent  rate  since 
May  1975.  It  may  again  come  as  a  surprise 
to  you  that  during  March  the  actual  (unad- 
justed) employment  in  the  nation  rose  by 
525,000  Jobs,  and  the  actual  unemployment 
figure  feU  by  82,000! 

Then  how  you  may  ask,  did  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Jane  Norwood  manage  to  show 
that  employment  feU  by  98,000,  and  unem- 
ployment rose  by  279,000— Just  the  opposite 
of  the  actual?  The  answer  lies  in  what  is 
called  "seasonal  adjustment,'"  a  formula  de- 
signed to  make  the  statistical  year  smooth 
out."  Since  in  a  "normal"  March,  employ- 
ment was  expected  to  grow  by  something 
over  620,000,  the  fact  that  it  only  grew 
525,000  comes  out  as  98,000  decrease! 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Reagan  there  is  no 
such  thing  In  a  recession  as  a  "normal" 
March,  so  the  seasonal  adjustments  are 
simply  a  way  to  "jigger"  the  figures  for  the 
purpose  of  gloom.  In  fact,  so  bad  are  the 
seasonal  formulae  that  monthly  unemploy- 
ment data  are  routinely  "readjusted"  up  to 
two-to-three  years  later! 

Yet  even  Janet  Norwood  is  unable  to  hide 
the  fact  that  from  almost  every  angle,  the 
current  unemployment  figure  is  clearly  and 
egregiously  Inflated.  The  first  and  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  in  March  over 
57  percent  of  all  working-age  Americans 
held  Jobs— that's  higher  than  any  year 
during  the  boom  decade  of  the  1970's,  and 
nearly  two  points  higher  than  the  1975  re- 
cession. 

More  important,  the  loss  of  jobs  in  abso- 
lute numbers,  even  using  seasonally  adjust- 
ed data  from  July  to  March,  has  been  on  av- 
erage a  little  more  than  half  that  of  1975,  ( 1 
million  versus  2  million)  with  a  work  force 
that  is  15  million  larger! 

But  the  most  Impressive  argument  of  all  is 
the  fact  that  as  of  the  end  of  March  total 
insured  unemployment  (people  drawing 
checks)  was  a  million  less  than  March  1975. 
on  a  total  covered  employment  force  that 
was  20  million  larger! 

To  put  it  another  way.  Insured  unemploy- 
ment (the  best  measure  of  real  Job  loss) 
amounted  to  4.5  percent  in  March  of  1982, 
compared  with  6.3  percent  in  March  of 
1975— and  ranks  with  the  lighter  recessions 
of  the  past-war  period. 

This  is  essentially  the  conclusion  of  econo- 
mist Leonard  Lempert,  business  cycle  expert 
who  writes  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, and  who  argued  on  April  2  that  the  cur- 
rent recession  by  most  major  indices  "is  not 
as  bad  as  the  average  recession. "  (A  conclu- 
sion also  supported  by  Alfred  Malabre  in 
the  April  5  Wall  Street  Journal.) 

As  Lempert  points  out,  the  decline  in  per- 
sonal income,  GNP.  and  non-agricultural 
employment  are  all  significantly  lower  this 
time  than  in  average  recessions. 

Why  then  the  coUossal  hype  of  gloom  and 
doom?  Partly  because  the  government  is 
publishing  more  daU  than  ever  before, 
more  often,  and  it  feeds  on  itself  as  the 
media  pays  more  attention  to  it.  Also,  no 
one  can  argue  the  intensity  of  the  "pain"  in 
the  automotive  and  steel  states— Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania— where  unemploy- 
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ment  rates  are  at  depression  levels.  But  a 
major  share  of  that  must  be  laid  on  heavy 
foreign  competition,  which  has  been  endem- 
ic for  the  last  four  years,  not  just  this  reces- 
sion. 

For  most  of  the  country  and  most  people, 
the  recession  is  more  psychological  "terror 
talk"  than  reality.  Once  again  it  may  come 
as  a  surprise  that  on  the  overall  "misery 
index"  (inflation  plus  unemployment) 
Americans  are  about  six  points  better  off 
than  during  Jimmy  Carter's  last  month  in 
office.  In  December  1980,  inflation  (12.4  per- 
cent) and  unemployment  (7.4  percent) 
added  up  to  19.8  percent,  seven  points 
higher  than  when  he  took  office  In  1977. 
Today  infation  (4.6  percent  over  the  last  six 
months  annualized)  plus  unemployment  (9  0 
percent)  add  up  to  13.6  percent— a  huge  im- 
provement, and  a  signal  that  individual  pur- 
chasing power  is  now  growing  again,  aiter 
four  years  of  decline,  and  a  sure  sign  of  pow- 
erful economic  recovery.* 


Jr..  D.S. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  INITIATIVE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  put  an  end  to  the  continued 
buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  Our  misguided  defense  policy  in 
this  area  has  placed  us  in  a  contest 
which  no  one  can  win.  The  long  held 
theory  about  the  need  to  produce 
more  nuclear  weapons  in  order  to 
deter  nuclear  war  is  clearly  outmoded 
and  useless  as  a  defense  and  foreign 
policy  strategy.  There  are  now  more  of 
these  weapons  than  ever— and  the 
threat  of  a  worldwide  nuclear  holo- 
caust is  today  greater  than  ever. 

The  key  to  American  and  world  sur- 
vival is  a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 
Arms  control  and  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion must  be  the  centerpiece  of  U.S. 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  While  I  be- 
lieve the  decision  to  delay  ratification 
of  the  SALT  II  agreement  following 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
a  sound  one,  it  is  now  time  to  seriously 
pursue  a  new  round  of  arms  control 
talks.  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  do  all  it  can  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  seek  to  elirninate  the 
danger  of  nuclear  conflict. 

As  a  first  step  toward  achieving  this 
end,  I  have  cosponsored  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  arms  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  be  followed  by  major,  sys- 
tematic reductions  of  weapons  from 
current  levels.  I  beUeve  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  curtail  and  reverse 
the  continuing  massive  Soviet  buildup 
In  strategic  forces  is  to  impose  the 
freeze  and  reductions  proposed  in  this 
resolution. 

Millions  of  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try share  this  belief.  In  my  own  SUte 
of  Michigan  dozens  of  organizations 
have  been  working  actively  to  make 
the  nuclear  freeze  a  reality.  They  are 
participating  even  now  in  a  nuclear 
freeze  week  and  deserve  to  be  applaud- 
ed and  supported  in  their  efforts.  A 
partial  list  of  individuals  and  groups 
working  on  the  nuclear  freeze  cam- 
paign in  Michigan  include: 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 


Rear  Admiral  Eugene  J.  Carroll. 
Navy  (Ret.). 
Catholic  Peace  Fellowship. 
Center   for  Peace   and   Conflict   Studies. 
Wayne  State  University. 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 
William  Colby,   former  director.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 
Congressman  George  W.  Crockett.  Jr. 
Mort  Crim.  WDIV-TV  Anchorman. 
Detroit  City  Council. 

Detroit    Conference,     United     Methodist 
Church. 

Detroit  Conference,   American   Lutheran 
Church. 

Detroit  Metropolitan  Association.  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Margot  Duley-Morrow.  President.  Michi- 
gan NOW. 
Educators  for  Social  Responsibility. 
Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship. 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 
John  Kenneth  Oalbr&lth. 
Grey  Pantners. 

Bishop  Thomas  Oumbleton.  Archdiocese 
of  Detroit. 
Jewish  Peace  Fellowship. 
Labor-Community  Coalition  for  Jobs. 
Senator  Carl  Levin. 

Rear  Admiral  Gene  LaRoque.  U.S.  Navy 
(Ret.). 
Libertarian  Party  of  Michigan. 
Executive  Committee.  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  Michigan  District. 

Macomb  Intermediate  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

Macomb  County  Peace  and  National  Pri- 
orities Center. 

Bishop  H.  Coleman  McGehee,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Michigan. 
Michigan  Council  of  Churches. 
Joseph      Madison.      National      Director 
NAACP  Political  Action  Department. 

William  Winpislnger.  Pres.  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero-space 
Workers. 

Michigan      National      Organization 
Women  (NOW). 
Southern  Baptist  Church  Association. 
AnnetU  Miller,  member.  SUte  Board 
Education. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers. 
National  Lawyers  Guild.  Detroit  Chapter. 
Nurses  Alliance  for  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War. 

Oakland  County  Center  for  Peace  ft  Na- 
tional Priorities. 
Pax  Christl,  Michigan. 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility. 
Trade  UnlonlsU  for  Democratic  Action. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
&  Freedom. 
Women's  Party  for  Survival. 
YWCA. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  work  of 
these  people  and  millions  of  others 
will  be  seen  as  proof  of  this  Nation  s 
determination  to  stop  this  nuclear  pro- 
liferation madness,  and  that  we  here 
in  the  Senate  can  move  quickly  to  pass 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.* 
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SENATOR  KASTEN'S  ELOQUENT 
DEFENSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  an  article  by  Senator 
Kastew   appeared   in  the  Milwaukee 


Journal.  In  my  judgment,  this  article 
represents  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
eloquent  defenses  of  the  individual  tax 
reductions  Congress  enacted  last  year. 
Although  I  have  reservations  con- 
cerning Bob's  opinion  on  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  entitlements  pro- 
grams, I  really  have  only  one  problem 
with  the  entire  article— I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  write  it. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  major 
premise  of  the  article:  You  cannot  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  This  premise  un- 
derlies the  philosophy  of  my  original 
3-year,  across-the-board  tax  cut  pro- 
posal which  I  introduced  in  1977  with 
Jack  Kemp.  It  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate at  a  time  when  some  among  us  are 
calling  for  the  imposition  of  massive 
new  tax  increases  on  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America. 

Senator  Kastkm  and  I  recently  wrote 
to  the  President  expressing  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  latest  tax  increase  pro- 
posal which  would  impose  a  4-percent 
surtax  on  incomes  above  $35,000  per 
year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  Senator  Kasten's  ar- 
ticle and  our  joint  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  both  documents  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  5,  1982] 
In  Mt  Opinion:  Recession  Requires 
Accelerating  the  Tax  Cut 
(By  Robert  W.  Kastxn.  Jr.) 
When  Fritz  Mondale.  Jack  Kemp  and  Bob 
Kasten    all    demand    a    speed-up    of    the 
Reagan    tax    cut.    the    press    should    take 
notice.    Legislation   designed   to   accelerate 
the   tax   cut  deserves  much   more  serious 
analysis  than  given  In  the  Feb.  2  Journal 
editorial.  'Kasten's  untimely  tax  cut. " 

The  tax  cut  proposal  is  even  more  timely 
In  light  of  unemployment  statistics.  More 
than  9  million  Americans  were  out  of  work 
In  December,  and  January  and  February  un- 
employment numbers  were  the  highest 
since  World  War  II.  Not  only  is  this  a 
human  tragedy  In  terms  of  lost  Jobs  and  lost 
hope;  It  also  throws  an  economic  monkey 
wrench  Into  plans  for  a  balanced  federal 
budget. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  every  1%  drop  In  economic  growth 
Increases  the  deficit  by  more  than  $60  bil- 
lion. Since  July,  the  declining  economy 
alone  has  Increased  deficit  estimates  for  the 
next  three  years  by  almost  $200  billion.  The 
best  way  to  get  these  deficits  under  control 
is  by  attacking  them  at  their  source— 
namely,  the  recession— with  policies  de- 
signed to  get  our  economy  moving  again. 
growth  will  kill  DincrT 
We  win  balance  the  federal  budget  when 
we  succeed  in  promoting  strong  economic 
growth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  limited  feder- 
al spending  on  the  other.  I  have  called  for 
congressional  action  In  1982  to  get  federal 
spending  under  control.  Congress  should 
subject  defense  spending  to  the  same  kind 
of  scrutiny  it  gave  social  programs  last  year. 
It  should  adjust  the  cost-of-living  schedule 
for  entitlement  programs.  And  If  extra  reve- 
nue Is  needed  to  fill  the  deficit  gap,  Con- 
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gress  should  close  some  tax  loopholes  and 
repeal  the  Inequitable  leasing  provisions  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  tax  bill. 

But  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  with 
massive  tax  Increases  on  Individual  taxpay- 
ers. I  part  company  with  Reuss  and  Mon- 
dale when  they  call  for  a  $36  bUllon  tax 
hike  on  working  Americans  In  1983.  Though 
it  may  narrow  the  deficit  on  paper,  that 
kind  of  a  tax  increase  would  cause  slower 
economic  growth,  fewer  jobs,  and  continued 
federal  deficits. 

The  American  people  have  been  through 
this  before,  and  they  know  better.  In  a 
Gallup  Poll  released  a  few  weeks  back,  30% 
of  those  surveyed  wanted  a  six-month 
speed-up  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut,  and  29% 
wanted  It  to  go  Into  effect  as  scheduled. 
Only  21%  favored  postponing  the  cuts  In 
order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  federal  defi- 
cit. 

relief  slow  in  coming 
In  a  recent  interview.  President  Reagan 
stated  that  the  recession  "might  not  have 
happened  "  If  the  Congress  had  passed  his 
original  tax  cut  package.  Personal  tax  rates 
would  have  been  cut  a  full  20%  by  January 
1982.  Instead.  Congress  only  voted  a  5%  tax 
cut  late  In  1981,  and  that  has  already  been 
offset  by  previously  scheduled  Social  Securi- 
ty tax  Increases.  Unless  we  act  now,  most 
Americans  wont  see  any  real  tax  relief  until 
July. 

The  Reagan  tax  cut  will  work  as  soon  as 
average  Americans  see  a  significant  reduc- 
tion In  their  marginal  tax  rates,  and  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  their  take-home  pay. 
That  hasn't  happened  yet.  Congress  can 
make  It  happen  by  voting  to  speed  up  the 
Reagan  tax  cut. 

A  broad  coalition  of  economists  and  politi- 
cians called  for  an  acceleration  of  the  1982 
Individual  tax  rate  reductions.  The  new  un- 
employment statistics  make  that  the  most 
timely— and  responsible— thing  the  97th 
Congress  could  do. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  IS,  1982. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  compelled  to 
write  to  you  once  again  concerning  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  tax  reductions  for  working 
Americans. 

In  our  March  19  letter,  we  urged  you  to 
stand  firm  In  your  position  to  preserve  the 
Individual  tax  rate  reduction  and  tax  Index- 
ing provisions  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act. 

We  are  encouraged  that  you  have  indeed 
remalnd  steadfast  In  this  regard.  However, 
we  are  deeply  concerned  and  distressed  over 
the  front  page  story  In  today's  newspaper 
which  indicates  that  the  administration  Is 
willing  to  accept  a  proposal  which  would  In- 
directly subvert  the  recently  enacted  indi- 
vidual tax  rate  reductions. 

This  proposal  would  impose  a  4  percent 
surtax  on  incomes  above  $35,000.  Individ- 
uals In  this  group  account  for  some  40  per- 
cent of  our  nations  taxpayers.  The  proposal 
would,  in  effect,  negate  the  across-the-board 
tax  cut  for  these  Individuals  in  1983. 

In  addition,  and  equally  important,  90  per- 
cent of  all  business  enterprises  are  unlncor- 
IK>rated  and,  therefore,  pay  their  taxes 
under  the  Individual  rate  schedules.  Thus, 
the  surtax  proposal  would  also  wipe  out  the 
1983  tax  cut  for  much  of  our  nation's  busi- 
ness community. 

Finally,  the  surtax  proposal  would  have  a 
particularly  devastating  effect  on  two  wage 


earner  families,  the  very  same  families  tar- 
geted for  relief  from  the  existing  "marriage 
tax"  penalty.  In  fact,  this  proposal  would 
basically  eliminate  all  relief  from  the  mar- 
riage tax  penalty  contained  In  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act,  thereby  Indirectly  en- 
couraging "tax"  divorces. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  firmly  and  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  any  proposal,  such  as 
the  surtax  proposal,  which  would  result  In 
any  form  of  general  tax  Increase  on  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America, 

We  stand  behind  you  Mr.  President.  In 
our  Judgement,  your  economic  policies  have 
placed  this  country  back  on  a  steady  course. 
We  assure  you  we  will  support  you  In  hold- 
ing firm  to  this  course. 
Sincerely, 

Wnx  Roth,  Jr., 

Mack  Mattinolt. 

Jesse  Helms. 

Charles  E.  Grassley, 

Steve  Sybcms. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Bob  Kasten, 

Orrin  O.  Hatch. 

Roger  W.  Jepsen. 

U.S.  Senatcm 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
CENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  voice  my  support 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167.  the 
proposal  which  formally  marks  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  well  known  and  re- 
spected international  organization  of 
Roman  Catholic  men.  It  was  on  March 
29.  1882.  that  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  first  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Knights  of  Colimibus; 
the  organization  has  been  an  intergral 
part  of  the  American  commimity  ever 
since. 

The    Knights    of     Columbus    was 
founded  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
which    prompted    the    formation    of 
many  of  the  other  fraternal  organiza- 
tions that  have  thrived  in  our  coimtry: 
there  existed  a  small  group  of  civic- 
minded     individuals     who     held     in 
common  a  unique  tradition  and  who 
wished  to  preserve  and  promote  this 
tradition  through  an  active,  organized 
mesuis.  In  this  case,  the  tradition  was 
Roman   Catholicism   and   the   means 
translated  into  an  ordered  body  which 
focused  on  bettering  the  lives  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity.  In  particular,   this  was  the 
goal  of  Father  Michael  McGivney.  a 
parish  priest  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
who  first  inspired  the  idea  of  an  orga- 
nization to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the 
Catholic  community,  as  well  as  to  play 
an    influential    role    in    the    greater 
American  community.  Father  McGiv- 
ney   and    his    fellow    cofounders    set 
forth  ambitious  and  well-directed  prin- 
ciples for  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation to  follow.  These  principles  were: 
First,  to  provide  for  financial  aid  to  its 
members     and     their     beneficiaries; 
second,    to    assist   sick    and    disabled 
memt>ers;  third,  to  promote  social  and 
intellectual     association     among     its 


members;  fourth,  to  promote  and  con- 
duct educational,  charitable,  religious, 
social  and  patriotic  activities. 

Father  McGivney  would  be  very 
proud  of  the  fraternal  order  which  has 
evolved  from  his  thoughts  and  inspira- 
tion. The  Knights  of  Columbus  boasts 
a  membership  of  more  than  1,200.000 
men  In  Canada  and  the  United  States 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  tenets  listed 
above.  There  are  also  operating 
Knights  of  Columbus  lodges  in 
Mexico,  the  Philippines.  Puerto  Rico, 
Panama,  Guam,  and  Guatemala.  At  a 
time  when  many  fraternal  organiza- 
tions are  experiencing  membership 
problems,  it  Is  a  credit  to  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  organization  that  It  con- 
tinues to  prosper. 

More  Important  than  the  member- 
ship strength  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
limibus, however.  Is  the  benevolent 
work  that  It  does.  The  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus has  been  or  is  Involved  In 
projects  to  assist  the  deaf,  the  handi- 
capped, senior  citizens,  and  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  and  orphans.  The  organi- 
zation has  also  established  scholar- 
ships to  further  educational  opportu- 
nities, imderwrltten  medical  research 
and  conducted  blood  donor  drives.  As 
anyone  can  see,  these  activities  go  far 
beyond  just  the  Catholic  community; 
they  encompass  the  concerns  of  all 
Americans. 

There  Is  no  question  that  our  Nation 
has  been  a  better  place  to  live  because 
of  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. Its  membership  has  certainly 
lived  up  to  the  Knights  of  Coltmibus 
motto  which  Is  "Charity,  Unity,  Fra- 
ternity, Patriotism."  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Is 
active  In  my  State,  Florida,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  It  will  continue  to 
prosper  nationwide.  Once  again,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167,  and  I 
wish  to  extend  a  warm  congratulations 
to  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus In  the  100th  year  of  Its  exist- 
ence. 


TENNESSEE  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  contributions 
made  to  our  Nation  by  those  who  have 
given  their  working  careers  In  the 
service  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  1.2  million  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  who  live  in  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  country. 

We  in  Tennessee  are  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  Federal  employ- 
ees. All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  vital  and 
dependable  services  of  friends  and 
neighbors  who  are  letter  carriers,  agri- 
cultural agents,  postal  workers,  fire- 
fighters, civil  engineers,  and  many, 
many  more.  It  Is  only  proper  that  In 
retirement  these  public  servants  be  ac- 
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corded  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  turned  to  Federal  retirees 
to  Sisk  that  they  tighten  their  belts  to 
help  us  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
Laws  have  been  enacted  to  reduce  the 
full  effect  of  cost-of-living  formula  in 
their  annuities,  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
their  spouse  and  survivor  income 
under  social  security,  and  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  tax  benefits  Intended  to  pro- 
vide them  some  tax  relief  roughly 
comparable  to  that  accorded  social  se- 
curity recipients.  This  year  alone.  In- 
creases in  premiums  in  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program 
have  increased  31  percent  for  both 
active  and  retired  Federal  workers. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  all  these 
cuts  have  necessarily  been  in  the  coun- 
try's best  interests,  I  must  say  that  the 
Federal  retirees  in  my  State  have  been 
willing  to  accept  these  cuts  as  their 
share  of  the  burden  in  the  fight  to  sta- 
bilize our  national  economy.  They 
have  endured  these  budget  cutbacks  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  patriot- 
ism which  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
American  character. 

In  Tennessee,  there  are  16,908  re- 
tired employees  with  average  annuities 
of  $904  a  month.  There  are  6,410  per- 
sons receiving  survivor  annuities  on 
the  average  of  $404  a  month.  Nation- 
wide, only  9  percent  of  all  Federal  an- 
nuities exceed  $20,000  per  year  and 
like  social  security  income.  Federal  re- 
tirement is  fully  taxable  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

In  Termessee,  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander 
has  proclaimed  the  week  of  April  25, 
as  retired  Federal  employees  week  to 
honor  these  Americans  to  whom  we 
owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  for  their 
past  services,  amd  their  continuing  ef- 
forts as  retirees  to  make  our  communi- 
ties better  places  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  proclamation  be  included  in  the 
Recoro.  following  my  remarks. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamatiok 
Whereas  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883 
was  signed  Into  law  by  then  President  Ches- 
ter A.   Arthur,   thereby  creating  the  US 
Civil  Service  System:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  was  created  In  1920  and  signed  Into 
law  by  then  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Whereas  virtuaUy  all  SUte.  county  and 
municipal  civil  service  systems  have  derived 
from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Act:  and 

Whereas  untold  thousands  of  U.S.  Civil 
Service  employees  have  worked  diligently 
patriotically,  silently  and  with  little  notice 
to  uphold  the  highest  traditions  and  Ideals 
of  our  country:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
are  retired  In  Tennessee  and  continue  to 
devote  Inestimable  time  and  effort  toward 
the  betterment  of  our  communities  and 
State: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lamar  Alexander,  as 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  25-30 
1982.  as  "Retired  Federal  Employees  Week" 


in  Tennessee  and  do  urge  our  citizens  to  Join 
me  in  this  worthy  observance.* 


April  20,  1982 


ACID  RAIN 


•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  acid  rain  has  been  debated  ex- 
tensively in  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  country  in  the  past  year.  One 
reason  that  the  national  awareness  of 
this  problem  has  grown  so  dramatical- 
ly is  Its  coverage  by  the  press.  Numer- 
ous articles  and  television  and  radio 
shows  have  discussed  the  nature  of 
this  environmental  threat  to  our  water 
resources,  vegetation,  architecture, 
and  possibly  forests. 

One  particularly  Informative  feature 
article  appeared  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  in  November  last 
year.  This  article,  and  a  feature  story 
on  energy,  have  just  earned  for  Na- 
tional Geographic  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Public  Service  in  Magazine  Jour- 
nalism. I  congratulate  National  Geo- 
graphic and  Dr.  Anne  LaBastille.  the 
author  of  "Acid  Rain— How  Great  a 
Menace?",  for  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  further  understanding  of 
this  issue. 

I  commend  Dr.  LaBastille's  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Oeographlc.  November 

1981] 

Acn>  Raih  How  Orxat  A  Mm ack? 

(By  Anne  La  Bastille) 

E^fenlngs,  1  often  stroll  out  on  my  cabin 
dock  to  enjoy  the  view  of  an  Adirondack 
lake.  But  the  scene  is  not  as  I  remember  it. 
No  trout  rise  to  the  water's  surface,  swirling 
sunset  colors.  No  ospreys  quest  along  the 
shoreline,  scanning  for  fish.  No  otters 
sprawl  on  my  rocky  point,  crunching  bull- 
heads for  dinner. 

North  and  south  of  where  1  live  are  at 
least  180  flshless  ponds,  about  6  percent  of 
all  the  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York. 

Pour  thousand  miles  away  I  recently  over- 
looked a  silent  lake  in  Sweden.  Gnarled 
pines  framed  Its  sparkling,  too  blue  waters. 
Dr.  William  Dickson,  an  aquatic  chemist 
with  the  Swedish  National  Environment 
Protection  Board,  pointed  to  an  ancient 
rock  wall  skirting  the  steep  shore. 

"The  Vikings  built  this  defense  line  a 
thousand  years  ago, "  he  said,  "and  survived 
a  long  siege  here.  They  had  wood,  water, 
and  all  the  trout  they  could  eat.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Ice  Age.  Stone 
Lake  doesn't  hold  a  single  trout.  1  estimate 
that  20.000  lakes  of  the  100.000  in  our  coun- 
try are  flshless  or  about  to  become  so." 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  Earlier  in  this 
century  Adirondack  lakes  and  those  of 
Scandinavia  produced  prime  trout,  and  wild- 
life was  plentiful.  Then,  as  If  a  curtain  were 
drawing  slowly  across  a  stage,  aquatic  orga- 
nisms began  to  die  in  some  of  them,  and 
other  animals  dependent  on  them  declined. 

Why?  An  energy-related  problem  called 
acid  rain  (or,  more  correctly,  acid  deposi- 
tion, which  encompasses  dry  as  well  as  wet 
acidic  substances).  How  great  this  menace 
is,  no  one  is  certain.  But  it  now  engages  the 
efforts  of   hundreds  of  scientists   from   a 


range  of  disciplines,  and  a  broad-brush  pic- 
ture of  the  problem  is  emerging. 

CerUlnly,  acid  rain  is  affecting  surface 
waters  in  the  eastern  United  SUtes. 
Canada,  and  Scandinavia.  Probably  it  is  af- 
fecting surface  waters  elsewhere,  across 
wide  areas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  also  corroding  buildings:  it  may  t>e 
threatening  forests  and  croplands,  the  soils 
and  ground-water  that  support  them,  even 
human  health  itself. 

Despite  these  many  qualifiers,  the  fact  Is 
irrefuUble  that  fish  In  sensitive  lakes  are 
being  destroyed  by  acid  rain  (as  measured 
on  a  pH  scale  of  0  to  14).  Thus  the  feisty 
brook  trout  of  troubled  Adirondack  waters 
plays  the  role  of  the  proverbial  canary  in 
the  coal  mine,  warning  us  of  Impending 
peril. 

CtJLPRIT:  BREATH  OF  THE  MACHINE  AGE 

The  problem  of  acid  deposition  starts, 
most  experts  agree,  with  the  worldwide 
burning  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  Despite 
general  adherence  to  existing  enlronmental 
controls,  the  smokestacks  of  electrical  gen- 
erating plants.  Industrial  boilers,  and  smelt- 
ers release  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  the  chief  precursors  of  acid  rain.  Ni- 
trogen oxides  also  puff  from  the  exhaust 
pipes  of  motor  vehicles  and  slowly  escape 
from  chemical  fertilizers. 

Other  contaminants  also  are  discharged: 
of  particular  concern  are  acidic  soots  and 
specks  of  toxic  metals  such  as  lead  and  cad- 
mium. But  it  is  the  oxides  of  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen that  are  the  major  culprits  in  form- 
ing acid  deposition,  both  wet  and  dry. 

Some  of  these  pollutants  hover  above  the 
city  or  industrial  plant  that  spawned  them, 
creating  clouds  that  sometimes  settle  on  the 
local  landscape.  Moistened  by  dew  or  a  local 
shower,  these  emissions  may  transform  into 
acids  and  damage  vegetation  and  wildlife, 
etch  car  finishes,  and  corrode  buildings  and 
bridges.  This  short-range  fallout  leaves  the 
blight  and  tamlsh  that  we  associate  with 
the  smoky  cities  of  an  earlier  Industrial  era. 

HIGH-PLYING  POLLUTION  AIDS  ACID  RAIN 

More  sulfur  dioxide  (SO.)  and  nitrogen 
oxides  (NO,),  along  with  other  combustion 
products,  climb  skyward,  especially  when 
vented  upward  by  tall  stacks.  There  they 
circulate  with  the  great  air  masses  that 
form  our  weather  systems.  It  is  these  ven- 
turesome travelers  that  become  the  chief 
contributors  to  acid  precipitation. 

Their  flights  may  last  for  days  and  take 
them  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  miles.  En 
route,  the  pollutant  molecules  interact 
chemically  with  sunlight,  moisture,  oxi- 
dants, and  catalysts  to  change  into  other 
compounds  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen.  Eventu- 
ally some  of  the  compounds  are  captured 
within  clouds  or  by  raindrops  and  snow- 
flakes  to  form  acid  rain  and  snow— which  In 
reality  are  dilute  solutions  of  nitric  and  sul- 
furic acids. 

The  remaining  sulfur  and  nitrogen  com- 
pounds sift  down  as  gases  and  dry  particles, 
awaiting  the  first  rainstorm  or  dewfall  to 
transform  them  into  droplets  of  acid. 

Because  of  these  long  Journeys,  acid  depo- 
sition is  no  respecter  of  state  or  national 
tMundaries.  Dr.  Anthony  Knap  of  the  Ber- 
muda Biological  SUtion  for  Research  has 
reported  acid  rain  on  that  mid-ocean,  nonin- 
dustrial  island,  as  has  Dr.  John  M.  Miller  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atomospherlc  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  atop  Mauna  Loa  volca- 
no in  Hawaii. 

Perplexingly.  certain  sites  in  the  less  in- 
dustrialized Southern  Hemisphere  receive 
rains  as  acidic  as  those  of  Hawaii  and  Ber- 
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muda.  This  suggests  that  the  sulfur  com- 
pounds are  also  released  by  biologic  activity 
occurring  in  the  oceans  or  that  they  are  car- 
ried long  distances. 

Despite  the  Insidious  ease  with  which  acid 
rain  precursors  can  travel,  regions  where  its 
Impacts  are  noticable  are,  as  yet,  relatively 
few  and  predictable.  They  lie  mainly  in  the 
industrialized  belt  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, downwind  from  dense  concentra- 
tions of  power  plants,  smelters,  and  urban 
sprawls.  Often  they  are  mountainous,  and 
as  such  they  frequently  bathe  in  rains  and 
snows.  Well  watered,  these  areas  are  typical- 
ly clothed  in  forests  and  laced  with  lakes 
and  streams.  Their  soils  often  are  thin— a 
fragile  flesh  spread  over  a  skeleton  of  glaci- 
ated bedrock. 

This  describes  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
almost  perfectly.  It  also  fits  other  acid  rain 
hot  spots,  such  as  rock-ribbed  Nova  Scotia, 
where  nine  acidified  rivers  no  longer  sup- 
port salmon  reproduction,  and  the  Canadian 
shield  country  of  southern  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

Other  vulnerable  areas  Include  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  hundreds  of  sensitive 
lakes  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and 
the  Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jersey.  A  striking 
parallel  to  New  York's  Adlrondacks  exists  in 
Scandinavia,  where  galaxies  of  lakes  glint 
tunong  low  mountains  watered  by  acid  pre- 
cipitation drifting  northward  from  Europe's 
Industrial  belt. 

Conversely,  certain  areas  can  tolerate  acid 
fallout  because  of  the  neutralizing  effect  of 
their  alkaline  soils— a  natural  resistance 
known  as  buffering.  Limestone  regions  such 
as  the  Allegheny  Mountains  enjoy  this  im- 
munity. A  similar  buffering  takes  place  in 
much  of  the  Midwest,  where  alkaline  dust- 
blown  from  the  West  can  also  neutralize 
acid  rain  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

NATURE  FAR  OUTDONE  BY  MAN 

How  long  have  we  had  acidic  rain?  Prob- 
ably since  the  first  rains  fell  on  a  new- 
formed  planet.  Volcanic  eruptions,  forest 
fires,  and  even  the  slow  bacterial  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  produce  sulfur  or  ni- 
trogen compounds.  Lightning  bolts  form 
NO.  from  the  nitrogen  in  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

When  administered  In  nature's  measured 
doses,  this  atmospheric  'pollution"  can 
serve  as  a  wholesome,  gentle  way  of  fertiliz- 
ing the  landscape.  In  good  faith  could 
Shakespeare  extol  the  "gentle  rain  from 
heaven"  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Robert  Frost  write  of  downy  flakes  in  his 
"Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening." 
But  this  natural  cycle  began  to  give  way 
about  two  centuries  ago,  when  man  Intruded 
with  the  cloud  of  coal  smoke  that  signaled 
the  start  of  the  Industrial  revolution.  Sud- 
denly, sulfur  and  nitrogen  that  had  accumu- 
lated In  fossil  fuels  for  ntllllons  of  years 
were  released  as  rapidly  as  coal  could  be 
burned.  Swiftly  the  volume  of  man-made 
pollutants  gained  on  natu.-e's.  Today,  a 
large  coal-fired  power  plant  can  emit  in  a 
single  year  as  much  sulfur  dioxide  as  was 
blown  out  by  the  May  18,  1980,  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  In  Washington  State- 
some  400.000  tons. 

The  total  amounts  of  SO.  and  NO,  that 
mankind  releases  are  staggering.  In  1980  the 
U.S.  ejected  more  than  26  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  Into  the  air  In  addition  to 
nearly  22  million  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides. 
For  Canada  the  figures  were  five  million 
and  two  million  tons.  Last  year  the  two  na- 
tions, along  with  Europe,  pumped  almost 
100  million  tons  of  SOi  into  the  atmosphere. 


As  early  as  1852  an  observant  English 
chemist,  Robert  Angus  Smith,  discovered  a 
relationship  between  the  increasingly  sooty 
skies  of  industrial  Manchester  and  the  acidi- 
ty he  found  In  precipitation.  Twenty  years 
later  he  used  the  term  acid  rain  in  a  600- 
page  book  on  the  subject. 

This  remarkable  work  was  neglected  until 
Dr.  Evllle  Gorham,  a  Canadian  ecologist 
now  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  elabo- 
rated on  Smith's  work  in  the  later  1950s.  He 
too  was  Initially  Ignored. 

SCIENTIFIC  INTEREST  PIQUED  BY  SWEDE 

Add  rain's  deserved  notoriety  finally  came 
in  1967  when  a  Swedish  soil  scientist  named 
Svante  Odfen  reported  a  pattern  of  increas- 
ingly acid  precipitation  over  time  and  geo- 
graphic area.  Prom  his  studies,  he  prohesied 
serious  Impacts  on  soils,  waters,  forest,  and 
structures. 

Employing  colorful  language  that  charac- 
terized acid  rain  as  "chemical  war,"  Dr. 
Oden  provoked  a  fallout  of  concern  that 
sparked  the  Intense  interest  found  among 
today's  scientists.  His  findings  established 
him  as  the  father  of  acid  rain  research.  In 
all  fairness,  however.  Dr.  Gorham  must  be 
considered  the  grandfather  and  Robert 
Angus  Smith  the  great-grandfather. 

Acid  precipiUtlon  in  North  America  found 
an  early  student  in  Dr.  Gene  Likens,  an 
ecology  professor  at  Cornell  University.  In 
1963  Dr.  Likens  and  Dr.  F.  Herbert  Bor- 
mann  of  Yale  had  begun  a  multidiscipllnary 
study  of  forest  productivity  in  a  small  wa- 
tershed of  the  Hubbard  Brook  Experimen- 
tal Forest  In  New  Hampshire.  Their  Initial 
precipitation  records  revealed  surprisingly 
strong  acid  content,  considering  the  remote- 
ness of  the  site. 

The  Hubbard  Brook  study  provides  the 
longest  continuous  record  of  acid  precipita- 
tion chemistry  in  North  America— a  record 
that  accurately  shows  annual  fluctuations 
In  acidity  but  no  clear  trend  as  to  worsening 
or  improving  conditions  through  1981. 

TROUBLE  FROM  TALL  STACKS 

UntU  a  few  decades  ago,  air  pollution  was 
largely  an  urban  concern.  "The  economic 
surge  that  began  with  World  War  II 
brought  increasing  use  of  fossil  fuels,  and  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  pollutants. 

Well-Intended  regulations  may  unwitting- 
ly have  aggravated  the  problem.  New  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  rules  in 
1970  caused  plants  to  increase  the  height  of 
their  stacks:  thus  winds  carried  pollutants 
far  from  local  sources.  Today  in  the  U.S., 
179  stacks  tower  500  feet  high  or  more,  in- 
cluding 20  that  reach  1,000  feet. 

The  record  stack,  a  1,250-foot  giant  at  a 
nickel  smelter  in  Sudbury,  Ontario  (right), 
also  holds  the  record  as  the  free  world's 
single  greatest  source  of  SO,  pollution— 
2,500  tons  a  day  (albeit  a  welcome  reduction 
from  the  7,000  tons  daUy  in  earlier  years). 
Such  huge  stacks,  spewing  contaminants 
into  large  weather  systems,  have  helped 
make  air  pollution  an  international  phe- 
nomenon. 

Nevertheless,  experts  acknowledge  that 
much  remains  to  be  learned  about  acid  rain, 
even  such  basic  questions  as:  Where,  exact- 
ly, are  the  specific  sources  of  acid-causing 
pollutants?  The  answer  Is  disputed,  for  It 
could  Involve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money,  and  possibly  even  redirect  the  na- 
tion's energy  policy. 

"One  of  the  major  Issues."  explains  Dr. 
Fred  Llpfert,  a  scientist  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  on  Long  Island,  "is  the 
mechanics  by  which  air  pollutants  enter 
rain." 


"It's  natural  to  assume  that  the  fossil 
fuelbuming  regions  of  the  eastern  United 
States  are  responsible  for  their  own  acid 
rain.  But  the  Ohio  River  Valley  U  a  huge  in- 
dustrial user  of  coal,  and  because  it  has  pre- 
vailing winds  that  carry  its  emissions  east- 
ward. It  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
more  Important  than  eastern  Industry  to 
such  sensitive  areas  as  the  Adlrondacks. 

"Also,"  Dr.  Lipfert  continued,  "the  EPA  in 
the  1970s  permitted  widely  varying  emission 
amounts  from  pre-existing  smokestaclcs. 
with  the  tighter  standards  being  applied  In 
the  heavily  populated  East.  Some  Midwest 
sources  were  allowed  to  disperse  as  much  as 
200  pounds  of  SOi  per  ton  of  coal.  Because 
new  sources  are  now  allowed  only  15  pounds 
per  ton,  the  older  plants  remain  the  biggest 
contributors." 

Not  everyone  believes  the  blame  can  be  so 
handily  pinpointed.  Those  who  argue  the 
point  Represent,  in  large  measure,  the  na- 
tion's energy  companies  and  power  utilities. 

Says  John  M.  Wooten,  environmental  di- 
rector for  the  giant  Peabody  Coal  Company: 
"Nobody  has  yet  proved  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  level  of  sulfur  emissions  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  amount  of  acid  rain 
that  falls  in  the  northeastern  U.S.  and 
Canada.  And  until  we  have  this  proof,  we 
should  go  slowly  In  order  to  develop  the 
most  prudent  control  scheme.  Before  being 
required  to  retrofit  expensive  scrubbers  to 
reduce  emissions,  we  want  assurance  they 
will  do  some  good— say,  that  a  20  percent  re- 
duction in  sulfur  emissions  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  wUl  bring  a  10  percent  decrease 
in  acid  rain  back  East." 

DETECTIVES  OF  DIRTY  SKIES 

How  do  you  prove  that  a  specific  Ohio 
power  plant  Is  sending  out  the  emissions 
that  are  killing  trout  In  my  Adirondack 
lake,  hundreds  of  miles  downwind?  How  do 
you  trace  a  molecule  of  sulfur  dioxide  on  its 
long  journey  through  dark  and  turbulent 
clouds? 

To  track  pollutants,  scientists  engage  in 
aerobatics  that  do  credit  to  the  flying  cir- 
cuses of  old.  Ducking  In  and  out  of  drifting 
pollution  plumes  from  urban  areas  and 
power  plants,  they  take  air  and  water  sam- 
ples in  attempts  to  identify  and  track  the 
flow.  Computer-generated  models  then  pre- 
dict the  pollutants'  trajectories. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  tools  in  this 
sleuthing  is  a  growing  nationwide  network 
of  84  acid  rain  monitoring  stations,  set  up  In 
the  late  19708  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Dr. 
Ellis  B.  Cowling  of  the  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources at  North  Carolina  SUte  University. 
A  private  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Atomospheric  Deposition  Program 
(NADP),  It  analyzes  samples  of  rain.  snow, 
and  dry  fallout  from  32  sUtes.  A  companion 
survey,  the  Canadian  Network  for  Sampling 
PreclplUtion  (CANSAP).  covers  55  locales 
In  Canada. 

These  monitors  reveal  that  virtually  all 
the  eastern  U.S.  and  much  of  southeastern 
Canada  are  receiving  highly  acidic  precipiU- 
tlon. Measured  on  the  pH  scale,  where  7.0 
equals  a  perfect  balance  between  acidity  and 
alkalinity  (diagram,  page  660),  the  rains 
range  from  4.1  to  4.6— ten  to  thirty  times  as 
acid  as  uncontamlnated  rain.  Specific 
storms  have  dumped  pH  2.7  precIpiUtion— 
as  acid  as  vinegar— on  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

THREE  LAKES.  THREE  RESULTS 

I  can  visit,  conveniently  close  to  my  cabin, 
a  lake  acidification  study  (one  of  20  separate 
research  projects  in  the  Adlrondacks)  that 
is  taking  a  flve-million-dollar  look  at  the 
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chemistry  of  wild  lalces  as  a  result  of  acid 
deposition.  Sponsored  by  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute,  a  nonprofit  research 
arm  for  600  electrical  utility  companies,  the 
study  traces  what  happens  to  three  lakes 
and  their  watersheds  from  the  moment  acid 
rain  and  snow  hit  the  treetops  to  their  final 
flow  from  the  outlets. 

"What  we're  finding,"  explained  Dr. 
James  N.  Oalloway.  an  environmental 
chemist  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  "is 
that  each  lake  is  personalized  in  its  reaction 
to  acid  rain.  For  example,  no  one  has  caught 
any  brook  trout  at  Woods  Lake,  which  has 
had  a  pH  of  4.7,  for  years— this  is  too  acid 
for  fish.  But  brookies  thrive  at  Sagamore— 
pH  S.ft— and  at  Panther— pH  7.0.  Yet  all 
three  lie  at  roughly  the  same  elevation 
within  30  miles  of  one  another  and  receive 
the  same  kind  of  acid  deposition. 

"Many  factors  control  this  reaction:  size 
and  shape  of  the  watersheds,  type  of  vegeta- 
tion, bedrock,  and  soils,  and  the  residence 
time  of  precipiution  in  the  soil.  Pishless 
Woods  Lake,  with  its  shallow  soil  and  steep 
slopes,  provides  little  residence  time  and 
thus  little  buffering  of  the  acid  rain." 

An  important  breakthrough  In  acid  rain 
research  came  in  1977  from  Adirondack 
studies  by  Dr.  Carl  Schof field  of  Cornell.  In- 
vestigating how  acidity  actually  killed  lake 
fish,  he  observed  that  aluminum  compounds 
were  collecting  in  the  gills  of  fry.  To  combat 
the  pollutant,  the  fry  exuded  a  mucus  in 
such  amounts  it  finally  strangled  them. 
Acid  precipitation.  Dr.  Schofield  concluded, 
was  leaching  aluminum  from  surrounding 
soils— a  process  known  as  mobilization— and 
bearing  it  into  the  lake  water.  Today  soil 
scientists  recognize  that  acid  rain  mobilizes 
many  toxic  metals,  including  mercury  and 
lead. 

Acid  rain  and  its  companion  heavy  metals 
produce  a  long  laundry  list  of  suspected 
threats  to  the  environment.  These  extend 
far  beyond  aquatic  ecosystems,  to  forests, 
crops,  soils,  wildlife,  groundwater,  manmade 
materials,  and  perhaps  human  health. 

Many  of  these  Ills  beset  Scandinavia, 
where  I  went  to  see  them  firsthand.  Aquatic 
chemist  Dr.  Ame  Henriksen  guided  me  on 
an  hour's  hike  around  the  rocky  shores  of 
Norway's  Hovatn  Lake.  The  surface 
stretched  mercury  smooth,  ebony  black  to  a 
stony  mountain. 

"Its  60  miles  to  the  sea, "  gestured  Dr. 
Henriksen.  "and  hundreds  more  miles  to  the 
nearest  pollution  sources.  But  watch."  He 
took  my  pH  meter,  a  small  gauge  resembling 
a  battery  tester,  and  dipped  its  probe  into 
the  water.  It  read  4.4,  "That  acidity  has 
come  from  somewhere! "  he  claimed,  looking 
southward  toward  Industrial  Europe. 

rOR  FISH.  SPRING  CAH  BC  DKAOLT 

Quietly  we  rowed  to  a  lone  cabin  on  a  pe- 
ninsula, on  loan  for  use  as  a  field  station  for 
a  massive  acid  rain  research  program  known 
by  its  initials.  SN8P.  It  was  launched  in 
1972  following  the  disappearance  of  fish  in 
southern  Norway.  As  I  stepped  Inside  the 
shadowy  building,  outlines  of  two  enormous 
brown  trout  on  the  wall  caught  my  eye. 
Both  were  longer  than  my  forearm  with  fin- 
gers outstretched. 

Dr.  Henriksen  said.  "Thoae  were  caught  in 
the  early  1930s.  Not  a  fish  has  been  taken 
by  any  method  from  Hovatn  since  1945  " 

He  started  a  fire  in  the  comer  hearth  and 
picked  up  a  worn  cabin  Journal.  "Here  it 
tells  that  the  owners  often  tried  restocking 
the  lake,  introducing  thousands  of  fish,  but 
none  survived.  By  1967  they  suspected  acid 
rain.  Discouraged,  they  offered  their  cabin 
and  lake  to  the  research  project. " 


Dr.  Henriksen  explained  how  the  most 
severe  fish  kills  occur  in  early  spring.  All 
winter,  the  pollutant  load  from  storms  accu- 
mulates in  the  snowpack  as  if  in  a  great 
white  sponge.  When  mild  weather  gives  the 
sponge  a  "squeeze,"  acids  concentrated  on 
the  surface  of  the  snow  are  released  with 
the  first  melt.  Thus,  the  first  meltwater  can 
be  five  to  ten  times  more  acid  than  the  re- 
maining snowpack.  This  acid  shock,  acting 
in  concert  with  mobilized  aluminum,  pro- 
duces the  drastic  changes  in  water  chemis- 
try that  destroy  fish  life. 

With  predaceous  fish  gone,  aquatic  insects 
can  flourish,  unless  they  too  are  senstlve  to 
acidity.  Acid-tolerant  species,  such  as  water 
boatmen,  thrive.  All  other  aquatic  fauna  de- 
cline in  variety,  as  do  the  species  of  phyto- 
plankton.  A  reduction  in  the  sheer  numbers 
of  these  tiny  plants  may  allow  light  to  pene- 
trate farther  through  the  water.  That's  why 
acid-impacted  lakes  are  often  described  as 
being  unnaturally  clear  or  bluish. 

Larger  plant  life  too  Is  affected.  Water 
lilies  decline,  while  the  sphagnum  mosses 
and  filamentous  algae  grow  prodigiously. 
These  can  form  impenetrable  mats,  sealing 
off  oxygen  and  retarding  decay  of  lake-floor 
litter.  Looking  into  the  crystal  water  of  a 
lake  In  Sweden,  I  saw  leaves  on  the  lake 
bottom  that  had  not  rotted  In  three  years. 

No  acid  lake  therefore  is  really  dead.  In- 
stead its  population  structure  reverts  to 
fewer  species,  radically  altering  the  food 
web, 

LAND  SHOWS  MIXXD  UtVCih 

Unlike  these  dramatic  effects  on  aquatic 
life,  the  influence  of  acid  rain  on  crops  and 
forest  is  difficult  to  measure.  No  conclusive 
evidence  of  actual  crop  damage  by  acid  rain 
has  yet  been  shown.  This  could  stem  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  sulfur  and  nitrogen,  even 
when  administered  In  the  form  of  mild 
acids,  serve  as  plant  nutrients. 

Laboratory  tests.  In  which  crops  are 
grown  In  simulated  acid  rain  conditions, 
produce  a  mixed  bag  of  results.  Some  show 
a  reduction  in  crop  yield,  others  no  effect, 
and  yet  others  showed  actual  yield  in- 
creases. 

Yet  many  scientists  fear  that  long-term 
exposure  to  acid  rain  inevitably  must  cause 
plant  stress. 

Is  acid  rain  ctirtaillng  forest  growth?  The 
answer  to  this  vital  question  too  remains  an 
ambiguous  yes  and  no.  It  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  forest  systems  are  biologically 
more  complex  than  croplands,  and  have  a 
longer  response  time  to  acid  stress. 

"During  six  years  of  field  experiments, 
growth  of  Scotch  pine  has  actually  been 
stimulated  by  acid  rain,  at  least  on  poor 
soils,"  I  heard  from  Dr.  Folke  Andersson  of 
the  Swedish  University  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences. "This  change  may  be  explained  by 
the  fertilization  effect  of  the  nitrogen  that 
comes  with  polluted  rain." 

But  Dr.  Andersson  was  quick  to  add:  "This 
fertilization  probably  cannot  compensate 
for  the  delay  In  decomposition  of  forest- 
floor  litter  caused  by  acid  rain,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  heavy  metals  in  soils  over 
long  time  spans.  And,  In  fact,  another  ex- 
tended study  has  shown  decreases  in  growth 
rate  on  both  poor  and  good  soils. 

"We  need  another  25  years."  he  said,  "to 
determine  if  acid  rain  is  seriously  impairing 
tree  growth,  or  causing  other  bad  effects." 

However,  a  West  German  study  recently 
linked  acid  deposition  with  the  death  of 
trees'  feeder  roots  and  the  subsequent  de- 
cline in  forest  growth. 


DOES  WILDLIFE  SUfTER  TOO? 


Uncertainty  also  surrounds  the  effects  of 
acid  rain  on  wildlife.  Unquestionably  it  is 
harmful  to  amphibians  such  as  salaman- 
ders, spring  peepers,  and  frogs- creatures 
that  lay  their  eggs  In  acidified  ponds  and 
meltwater  pools. 

Dr.  Erik  Nyholm  of  the  University  of 
Lund  in  Sweden,  studying  the  breeding  biol- 
ogy of  small  songbirds  along  lakes  in  Lap- 
land, found  fewer  eggs,  less  hatching  suc- 
cess, and  soft  or  missing  shell  material. 

He  theorizes  that  the  birds  were  poisoned 
by  aluminum  from  feeding  on  contaminated 
insects.  "The  aluminum  probably  was 
leached  from  the  soil  by  the  acid  snow  and 
rain."  he  said.  "High  aluminum  content 
found  In  the  bone  marrow  of  the  birds  coun- 
teracted calcium  deposition,  resulting  in  de- 
fective eggshells.  Other  birds,  feeding  deep 
in  the  forest  or  around  buffered  lakes, 
showed  no  such  problems." 

A  few  mammals  also  may  be  showing  bio- 
logical reaction  to  acid  deposition.  In 
Poland,  a  large  group  of  roe  deer  living  In  a 
forest  directly  downwind  from  Krakow's 
steel  mills  demonstrates  definite  declines  In 
antler  size  and  trophy  value  during  the  past 
25  years.  Polish  biologists  believe  that  the 
deer's  habitat  has  been  contaminated  by 
acid  and  heavy-metal  deposition. 

The  reaction  of  soils  to  acid  deposition  un- 
derstandably stirs  wide  concern,  for  these 
are  critical  ecosystems,  supporting  the 
plants  and  animals  that  give  us  food.  fit>er. 
and  forest  products.  They  represent  our 
long-term  bank  account.  Is  acid  rain  starting 
to  eat  up  the  principal? 

Naturally  acidic  soils,  common  to  many  re- 
gions of  the  U.S..  possess  little  built-in  buf- 
fering capacity.  Laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ments with  simulated  acid  rain  show  that 
acidifying  soils  may  undergo  a  host  of  unde- 
sirable changes:  increased  leaching  of  trace 
elements  such  as  aluminum  sind  manganese, 
a  slowdown  of  the  organisms  that  break 
down  forest-floor  Utter,  and  reduced  nitro- 
gen. 

HOW  DIM  THE  PUTtrRE? 

These  laboratory  results  leave  many  scien- 
tists with  a  haunting  fear.  If  acid  deposition 
continues  unabated,  vast  tracts  of  sensitive 
soils  may  slowly  decline  in  fertility  until 
their  productivity  falls.  When,  or  if,  this 
might  occur,  no  one  can  calculate,  but  it's 
effects  could  be  difficult  to  reverse. 

And  what  of  corrosion— the  eating  away  of 
man-made  materials  by  acids?  Engineers 
have  despaired  for  decades  as  airborne  pol- 
lutants have  attacked  structures  ranging 
from  steel  bridges  to  tombstones.  The  list  of 
the  wounded  includes  many  famous  names: 
The  caryatids  of  the  Acropolis,  Egypt's  tem- 
ples at  Kamak,  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Even  that 
glorious  copper  lady— the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty—is under  the  onslaught  of  acid  rain  and 
corrosive  gases  and  partioles. 

If  acid  rain,  with  its  associated  gases  and 
metals,  can  be  detrimental  to  animals  and 
structures,  what  might  it  be  doing  to 
people?  No  immediate,  direct  health  prob- 
lems, such  as  getting  burned  "  by  acid  rain, 
have  been  observed  or  reported.  Indirect  ef- 
fects have  been  noted,  however,  both  from 
dry  and  wet  acid  deposition. 

Dry  alrt>ome  pollutants— usually  sul- 
fates—are  largely  associated  with  respirato- 
ry diseases— chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and 
emphysema.  Dr.  Leonard  Hamilton,  a 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  epidemi- 
ologist, estimated  in  1975  that  acid  sulfates 
from  fossil  fuel  .  .  .  emissions  are  responsi- 
ble for  7,500  to  120.000  deaths  a  year."  Few 
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other  scientists  believe  there  is  enough  solid 
evidence  to  support  such  high  figures. 

Another  health  effect  relates  to  acidified 
groundwater  In  Scandinavia.  In  western 
Sweden  I  drove  through  rural  provinces 
with  Dr.  Hans  Hultberg  of  the  Swedish 
Water  and  Air  Pollution  Research  Institute. 
We  bounced  over  rough  roads  in  farmland 
where  severe  groundwater  acidification  has 
begun,  along  with  contamination  by  metals 
leached  from  the  soil. 

"See  that  farm  over  there?"'  Dr.  Hultberg 
pointed.  "The  babies  had  diarrhea  off  and 
on  for  months  ur(til  we  found  that  high 
copper  content  in  .the  drinking  water  was 
the  cause.  Their  well  was  acid.  The  water 
leaches  copper  from  the  plumbing  lines." 

A  HAIR-TINTING  EXPERIENCE 

We  passed  a  small  cottage.  "The  lady's 
hair  there  was  tinted  green,"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Hultberg.  "Green  as  a  birch  In  spring.  She 
washed  it  in  well  water  turned  green  by 
copper  sulfate.'" 

Later  I  found  an  echo  of  this  problem  in 
the  western  Adirondacks  as  I  guided  Dr.  G. 
Wolfgang  Fuhs,  an  environmental  scientist 
with  New  York's  Department  of  Health,  to 
isolated  springs,  wells,  and  small  municipal 
water  supplies.  Owners  in  the  area  had  been 
complaining  of  corroding  plumbing  systems 
and  suspicious-tasting  tap  water.  Dr.  Puhs 
found  several  home  systems  and  springs 
with  elevated  levels  of  lead  and  copper.  For 
each  family  he  had  the  same  advice:  Let 
faucets  run  a  few  minutes  after  nonuse 
overnight  to  lower  metal  concentrations 
before  drinking  or  cooking. 

TIME  BOMBS  FOR  TOMMORROW 

Is  it  surprising,  given  this  parcel  of  known 
and  feared  effects,  that  some  scientists  rank 
acid  rain  with  toxic-chemical  pollution  and 
carbon  dioxide  buildup  as  the  three  worst 
"environmental  time  bombs?"  They  com- 
pare the  connective  evidence  between  fossil- 
fuel  emissions  and  acid  rain  effects  to  that 
of  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer: 
Though  In  each  c<«.se  the  cause-and-effect 
relationship  is  not  proved,  even  doubters  of 
acid  rain  must  agree  that  the  combustion  of 
fossil  fuels  has  increased  in  past  decades, 
that  lakes  and  streams  do  show  a  loss  of  life. 

The  dilemma  of  acid  rain  will  ultimately 
be  solved  by  politicians,  economists,  and  the 
public,  acting  on  the  best  Information  we 
scientists  bring  forth. 

The  principal  tool  we  have  to  work  with  In 
this  country  is  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  fed- 
eral law.  controlling  adverse  effects  of  air 
pollution  on  public  health  and  welfare,  re- 
quires that  the  emissions  from  fossil-fuel 
burning  facilities  and  motor  vehicles  meet 
certain  standards. 

It  does  so  essentially  in  two  ways.  One  Is 
through  an  EPA  requirement  making  new 
pollution  sources  use  the  "'best  available"" 
technology  to  control  emissions. 

The  second  approach  relates  to  existing 
plants.  Here,  each  state  is  expected  to  regu- 
late Itself.  A  result  is  that  no  state  needs  to 
heed  another"s  standards.  Thus  the  SO. 
emission  Ohio  allows  are  nearly  30  times 
higher  than  permitted  in  Connecticut. 

Robert  P.  Flacke.  commissioner  of  New 
York  State"s  Department  of  Enviroiunental 
Conservation,  says  firmly.  ""The  Clean  Air 
Act  is  really  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
Uicrease  in  acid  rain.  Not  only  did  its  earlier 
policy  bring  about  the  long-range  transport 
of  air  pollution  via  tall  stacks,  it  also  per- 
mits New  York  and  other  clean-plant  states 
to  be  dirtied  by  states  with  looser  air  stand- 
ards."" 

Not  surprisingly,  these  biases  pit  state 
against  state,  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 


them  initiating  legal  actions.  Another  spate 
of  litigation  attacks  EPA  for  allegedly  fail- 
ing to  do  its  duty  to  provide  protection 
under  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  act  Is  up  for  reauthorization  In  Con- 
gress now,  and  swarms  of  lobbyists  seek 
both  to  strengthen  and  to  weaken  it.  Mean- 
while, Congress  allocated  12  million  dollars 
under  the  Acid  Precipitation  Act  of  1980  to 
spend  on  research  in  1981,  with  more  being 
recommended  for  1982.  A  federal-level  inter- 
agency task  force  directed  by  NOAA's  Dr. 
Chris  Bemabo  is  studying  acid  rain  with  a 
view  toward  developing  a  national  strategy, 
and  extensive  research  goes  on  ac  universi- 
ties, national  laboratories,  and  within  the 
electric-power  industry. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration  is  making 
no  rush  to  judgment.  In  the  words  of  A. 
Alan  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality:  "Our  scientific  commu- 
nity Is  still  unclear  as  to  .  .  .  what  control 
methods  should  be  used.  In  our  opinion,  we 
just  don"t  know  enough  yet  to  Impose  con- 
trol measures  at  grei,t  cost  to  the  American 
people  with  questionable  results." 

NATIONS  FALL  OUT  OVER  RAIN 

On  the  International  scene,  too,  acid  pre- 
cipiution emerges  as  a  politically  poisonous 
brew— one  that  embitters  that  valued 
friendship  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

•"We  calculate  that  half  the  acid  deposi- 
tion striking  Canada  Is  Imported  from  the 
U.S.,"  explained  Dr.  Hans  Martin,  Canada's 
coordinator  for  acid  rain  research.  "Pur- 
thermore,  it's  falling  on  a  million  square 
miles  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  that  lack  ade- 
quate buffering  capacity.  A  million  and  a 
half  lakes  dot  that  region,  and  some  are  al- 
ready giving  way  to  acid  deposition." 

The  meaning  of  this  in  terms  of  cold  Ca- 
nadian doUars  came  across  In  a  statement 
by  John  Roberts,  Canada's  Minister  of  the 
Environment. 

"Fifteen  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  comes  from  forestry,"  he  noted,  "a 
higher  percentage  than  the  automobile  in- 
dustry contributes  to  the  U.S.  economy.  Yet 
this  resource  Is  being  threatened.  The 
second  largest  Industry  In  Canada  is  tour- 
ism. But  how  many  tourists  will  want  to 
spend  their  time  at  f  Ishless  lakes? 

"Your  country,  the  United  SUtes."  he  ob- 
served, "Is  dumping  its  garbage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  country." 

U.S.  spokesmen  retort  that  American 
emission  controls  are  more  stringent  than 
Canadas  (although  Canadian  regulations 
are  being  rapidly  tightened),  and  that  Cana- 
dian pollution  also  drifts  onto  the  United 
SUtes  (although  not  In  nearly  the  volume 
that  the  U.S.  exports  to  Canada). 

Recognition  of  the  problem  led  to  the  cre- 
ation In  1980  of  a  massive  blnatlonal  pro- 
gram aimed  at  devising  an  agreement  on 
transboundary  air  pollution. 

EUROPEANS  JOIN  FORCES 

An  impressive  team  effort  has  arisen  In 
Europe.  In  1979,  31  of  the  34  member  goven- 
ments  In  the  UN"s  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  signed  the  Convention  on  Long- 
Range  Transboundary  Air  Pollution. 
Though  it  does  not  enforce  controls,  it  mor- 
ally commits  each  nation  to  respect  the  en- 
vironment of  other  countries. 

Erik  Lykke  of  Norway"s  MlnUtry  of  Envi- 
ronment told  me,  "Tm  praying  this  conven- 
tion will  bring  a  cleaner  landscape  10  to  15 
years  from  now."" 

Few  scientists  are  so  optimistic.  Many  see 
the  year  2000  as  the  earliest  that  emissions 
can  be  sUblllzed,  and  then  slowly  reduced. 
Experts  at  EPA,  for  example,  predict  that 


under  current  controls  SO,  In  the  United 
SUtes  will  sUy  constant  or  increase  modest- 
ly to  29  mUlion  tons  per  year  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  NO.,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
near  28  million  tons  a  year  and  possibly  out- 
strip SO.  as  a  contributor  to  acid  fallout. 

What  can  be  done  to  lessen  this  Impact, 
and  how  much  will  it  cost?  the  most  obvious 
step  lies  in  conservation  of  energy— simply 
using  less  fuel.  Another  approach,  more 
complicated  and  costly,  is  to  apply  new  tech- 
nology to  reduce  emissions— the  object  of  in- 
tensive research  by  the  EPA,  universities, 
and  utility  groups. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  up  is  high;  equipping 
older  U.S.  plants  with  scrubbers  would  re- 
quire an  investment  of  billions  of  dollars, 
and  even  then  might  reduce  emissions  by 
only  a  third.  These  costs  might  be  mitigated 
by  positive  side  effects— the  generating  of 
useful  by-products  such  as  commercial  sul- 
furic acid  and  road-fill  material,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  Jot>s. 

MeanwhUe,  hidden  cosU  of  acid  rain  may 
already  be  surpassing  the  expense  of  con- 
trolling it.  Metal  corrosion  by  SO«  may  cost 
each  American  at  least  seven  dollars  a  year, 
and  possibly  many  times  that. 

Proof  that  a  solution  exists  comes  from 
Japan.  The  government  issued  stringent 
sulfur  oxide  controls  In  1968  and  encour- 
aged use  of  low-sulfur  fuels  and  desulfurlza- 
tlon;  by  1975  emissions  had  plunged  by  50 
percent  even  as  energy  consumption  dou- 
bled. Since  then,  even  stricter  limits  have 
been  set,  and  nearly  1,200  scrubbers  in- 
stalled, compared  to  about  200  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Scientists  in  several  countries  are  experi- 
menting with  so-called  curative  approaches 
to  acid  rain.  These  Include  the  breeding  of 
acid-tolerant  fish  and  crops,  liming  lakes  to 
reduce  acidity,  and  coating  valuable  struc- 
tures and  artwork  against  corrosion.  Yet 
such  solutions  are  only  short  term. 

WILL  THE  3 1ST  CENTURY  BE  SILENT? 

"What  of  the  future?  "It's  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  we  are  forcibly  pressed  to  do 
something,"  says  Norway's  Dr.  Lars  Over- 
rein,  head  of  the  Norwegian  acid  rain  proj- 
ect. •'Today"s  acid  rain  is  just  the  beginning. 
We  are  already  worried  about  heavy  metals 
and  organic  pollutant*  that  come  with  acid 
deposition." 

When  I  stand  looking  out  over  my  lake, 
what  will  I  see  and  hear  come  the  year 
2000?  Will  peepers  be  trilling,  fish  jumping, 
trees  leafing,  deer  drinking,  baby  birds 
chirping?  Or  wiU  It  be  a  silent  spring?  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  J.  BRADLEY— A 
DEDICATED  AMERICAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
commend  a  fine  individual  and  a  good 
friend,  Dan  J.  Bradley.  Until  the  last 
day  of  March.  Dan  was  the  President 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  For 
the  last  22  months,  Dan  has  per- 
formed the  often-thankless,  always- 
difficult  task  associated  with  the  Cor- 
poration's presidency— and  performed 
it  with  constant  enthusiasm  and  re- 
peated success.  His  thoughts  and 
advice  have  been  invaluable.  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  Corporation  and  its  dis- 
advantaged clients  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
for  an  expansion  of  legal  services. 
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Even  before  his  term  as  President  of 
the  Corporation,  Dan  was  an  experi- 
enced poverty  lawyer  and  a  valuable 
member  of  the  legal  services  conununi- 
ty.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Corporation  in  1974,  Dan  served  as  a 
legal  services  attorney  in  Florida  and 
as  an  administrator  of  legal  services 
programs  under  first  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  then  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

In  the  early  1970's,  as  a  hostile  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  cripple  the 
legal  services  program.  Dan  Bradley 
was  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  pre- 
serve the  program  and  create  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  corporation.  It  is 
then  not  surprising  that  Dan  was 
awarded  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association's  Arthur  Von 
Briesen  Award  in  1977.  It  Is  also  not 
surprising  that  during  Dan's  tenure  as 
President,  the  long-sought-after  goal 
of  full  nationwide  access  to  legal  serv- 
ices was  finally  achieved. 

Dan  has  fought  many  a  tough  fight 
to  defend,  develop,  and  expand  the 
coverage  and  quality  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor,  but  has  always  retained 
his  enthusiasm,  his  optimism,  his  good 
cheer.  For  this  alone  he  would  deserve 
our  highest  compliments. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  that  Dan's  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  clients  will  be  sorely 
missed  In  the  months  and  years  to 
come.  I  mean  no  disrespect  or  criticism 
of  the  new  Board  or  of  Dan's  eventual 
replacement,  but  Dan's  will  be  big 
shoes  to  fill. 

I  wish  Dan  well  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. I  am  confident  that  his  success  in 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  will  be 
repeated  in  whatever  his  future  efforts 
may  be.  I  thank  you  for  all  that  you 
have  done.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  go. 


RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN 
SENATORS  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  three 
Senators  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  to  wit:  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  EIagixton).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moywi- 

HAN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10:30  a-m.  After  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
three  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 
special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
orders.  Mr.  President,  it  is  anticipated 


that  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  At  some  time  early 
tomorrow,  and  after  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, if  that  Is  provided  for,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20,  providing  for  radio  and 
television  coverage  of  the  Senate,  the 
unfinished  business.  No  amendment  is 
pending  at  this  time. 

By  unanimous  consent,  a  vote  on  clo- 
ture under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII 
will  occur  at  2:45  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 
The  provisions  of  rule  XXII  requiring 
the  establishment  of  a  live  quorum  in 
advance  of  the  vote  has  been  waivedi 

It  is  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that 
other  matters  can  be  dealt  with  and 
disposed  of  tomorrow  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  remind  all  Sena- 
tors that  some  time  ago  a  resolution 
was  agreed  to  providing  for  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
greet  and  to  hear  a  message  from  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
planned  that  at  3:10  p.m.  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  recess  for  that  purpose 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  the 
joint  meeting  will  occur  at  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  anticipated  that 
after  that  joint  meeting  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Members  will  return  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  an  assess- 
ment can  be  made  at  that  time  of 
what  further  business  can  be  transact- 
ed by  the  Senate.  It  Is  not  anticipated, 
however,  that  Wednesday  will  be  a 
late  day. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  I  see 
no  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:54  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  April  21.  1982,  at  10:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  20.  1982: 
Thi  Juviciaky 

William  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illl- 
noU. 

John  A.  Nordberg.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Il- 
linois. 

Walter  E.  Black,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land. 

Michael  A.  Telesca.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York. 


ExEcuTive  Omci  or  the  President 
Joseph  Robert  Wright.  Jr..  of  New  York, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commodore  In  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Sutes  Code, 
section  5912: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

James  Albert  Austin 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Donald  (jlene  St.  Angelo 

CIVIL  nfCIITEER  CORPS 

Charles  Richard  Smith 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Hanito  Wilfred  Yamanouchi 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 
Lt.  Oen.  Adolph  O.  Schwenk.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  age  59.  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  of  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
sutes  Code,  section  1370. 

In  THE  Air  Force 
Oen.  David  C.  Jones.  U.S.  Air  Force,  age 
60.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
1370. 

In  THE  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
W.  Barrow,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Bruce  L.  Whittlg.  to  the  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  22.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Oeorge 
L.  Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Mark  D.  Whitlow,  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  29,  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John 
Anderson.  Jr..  to  colonel,  and  ending  Milton 
O.  Mutchnlck.  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  31.  1982. 

In  THE  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  Francis  L. 
Keefe,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Robert  E. 
Zurcher.  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate,  on  April  7, 
1982.  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13.  1983.  , 

In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  t>eginnlng  Enrique  V. 
Arellano,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Oeorge  A.  Dalley.  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  22,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Edwin  B. 
Abeya.  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and 
ending  James  H.  Willis,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  22,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  t>eglnning  Christopher 
L.  Abbott,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Robert 
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p.  Randolph,  to  be  commander,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  29.  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donald  J. 
Bleasdale.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  John  J. 
Skuza,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  7, 


1982,  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13.  1982. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine     Corps     nominations     beginning 
Peter  F  Angle,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Rafael  Zalles.  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 


peared  In   the   Congressional  Record  of 
March  22,  1982.  ^     , 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
James  R.  Acreback,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Lawrence  R.  Zlnser,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  31, 1982. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Seymour  L.  Essrog,  Beth 
Israel  Synagogue,  Randallstown.  Md.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  God.  You  who  are  the  Guide  of 
all  humanity  and  nations,  renew  the 
American  tradition  of  sacrifice  and 
service  upon  our  great  Nation  and  its 
citizens.  Heighten  our  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  together  we  may  remove 
the  seeds  of  evil. 

On  this  special  day  of  Yom  Hashoa— 
when  Jews  all  over  the  world  collec- 
tively commemorate  the  death  of  the 
6  million  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis— 
we  pray  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  there  shall  be  no  violence  or  des- 
olation on  Earth  when  "nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation." 

Kindle  in  us  a  passion  for  righteous- 
ness and  truth.  E)eepen  our  love  for 
our  beloved  country,  our  desire  to 
serve  it,  our  resolve  to  uphold  its  good 
name  by  our  own  right  conduct.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2373.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  "White 
Sands  Space  Harbor";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding membership  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  wiU  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


REMEDIOS    R.    ALCUDLA.    CHRIS- 
TOPHER.    EZRA.     VERMILUON 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia 
Christopher,    Ezra.    Vermillion,    and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Revesz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaii  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  HERBERT  WESTON 
AND  MABEL  GREGSON  WESTON 

Tl^^Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1481) 
for  the  relief  of  George  Herbert 
Weston  and  Mabel  Gregson  Weston. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  recommit  the 
bill  (H.R.  1481)  for  the  relief  of 
George  Herbert  Weston  and  Mabel 
Gregson  Weston  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UILI       TUIFUA.       TALAMEAPOOU 

TUIFUA.  HETA  TUIFUA.  SATEKI 

TUIFUA.      ILAISAANE      TUIFUA, 

AND  OFA  HEMOONI  TUIFUA 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  3592) 

for  the  relief  of  Uill  TuJfua,  Talamea- 

foou    Tuifua,    HeU    Tulfua,    Sateki 

Tulfua,  naisaane  Tuifua.  and  Ofa  He- 

moonl  Tulfua. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3592 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  DUl  Tulfua,  Talameafoou 
Tulfua,  HeU  Tuifua,  Sateki  Tuifua,  Ilai- 
saane  Tulfua,  and  Ofa  Hemoonl  Tuifua 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  the 
proper  number  from  the  total  number  of 
immigrant  visas  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  each  alien's  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the 
total  number  of  such  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  such  natives  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 


With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  notwithstanding  the 
death  on  April  4.  1981  of  Ana  Tulfua,  who 
was  the  beneficiary  of  an  approved  petition 
filed  September  7,  1978  in  her  behalf  by  her 
sister,  Salote  Pale  Vukl.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Uill  Tulfua,  the  spouse  of 
Ana  Tulfua.  and  their  children.  Talamea- 
foou Tulfua,  HeU  Tulfua.  Sateki  Tulfua. 
Ilaisaane  Tulfua,  and  Ofa  Hemoonl  Tulfua, 
shall,  if  otherwise  eligible,  be  entitled  to 
fifth  preference  sUtus  under  section 
203(a)(5)  of  the  Act  as  of  September  7,  1978. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SANDRA  REYES  PELLECER 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1093)  for  the  relief  of  Sandra  Reyes 
Pellecer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1093 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Sandra  Reyes  Pellecer  shall  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(l)(P)  of  such  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  on  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pellecer,  a  lawful  per- 
manent resident  and  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes,  respectively,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  such  Act.  No  natural  parent,  brother,  or 
sister,  if  any,  of  Sandra  Reyes  Pellecer  shall, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  sUtus  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GEORGE  G.  BARRIOS.  DOCTTOR 
OF  MEDICINE.  HIS  WIFE.  OLGA 
T.  CRUZ.  AND  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN. KURT  F.  BARRIOS. 
KARL  S.  BARftlOS.  AND  KA- 
TRINA  ADELAIDA  THERESA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  828) 
for  the  relief  of  George  G.  Barrios, 
doctor  of  medicine,  his  wife  Olga  T. 
Cruz,  and  their  children  Kurt  F.  Bar- 
rios. Karl  S.  Barrios,  and  Katrina  Ade- 
laida  Theresa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
»  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  George  G.  Barrios,  doctor  of 
medicine,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  SUte  shall  instruct  the  proper  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  toUl 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or.  If  applicable,  from  the  toUl 
number  of  such  visas  and  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  such  natives  under  section 
202(c)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  201  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Olga  T. 
Cruz,  Kurt  P.  Barrios,  Karl  S.  Barrios,  and 
Katrina  Adelalda  Theresa  shall  be  issued 
visas  and  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence  If  they  are  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  Act.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  deduct  four 
numbers  from  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  If 
applicable,  from  the  total  number  of  such 
visas  and  entries  which  are  made  available 
to  such  natives  under  section  202(c)  of  such 
Act. 

With  the  following  conunittee 
amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  The  Attorney  General 
shall  suspend  and  withhold  deporUtton  of 
George  G.  Barrios  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "the  alien")  during  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  If  the  alien  provides 
written  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  during  such  period  the 
alien  will  practice  medicine  as  a  physician  In 
the  City  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  terminate 
such  suspension  and  provide  for  the  depor- 
tation of  the  alien  If  the  Attorney  General 
determines  that  the  alien  has  failed  to 
comply  with  such  assurances  during  such 
period. 

(b)  During  the  period  In  which  the  alien's 
deportation  Is  suspended  under  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  permit  Olga  T. 
Cruz,  spouse  of  CJeorge  G.  Barrios,  and  Kurt 
P.  Barrios.  Karl  S.  Barrios,  and  Katerlna 
Adelalda  Theresa,  sons  and  daughter  of 
George  G.  Barrios,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes  as  nonimmigrants  described 
in  section  101(a)(15)(B)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  such  Act,  for  such  periods  as 
the  Attorney  General  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  If  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  the  alien  has  complied  with 
such  assurances  during  such  period  and  that 
the  alien  Is  otherwise  admissible  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  permanent  residence,  the 
Attorney  General  shall,  at  the  end  of  such 
period,  cancel  the  deporUtlon  of  the  alien 


and  adjust  the  alien's  status  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  permanent  residence,  retroactive  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  alien  Is  provided  lawful  perma- 
nent resident  sUtus  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  provide  the 
alien's  spouse  and  sons  and  daughter  listed 
in  section  Kb)  of  this  Act  with  such  sUtus. 
(b)  Upon  the  granting  of  i>ermanent  resi- 
dence to  the  alien,  or  his  spouse  or  sons  or 
daughter,  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  of  each  such  individual 
from  the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  that  Individual's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the  total 
number  of  such  visas  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  such  natives  under  section  202(e)  of 
such  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Essrog  of  the  Beth  Israel  Synagogue 
of  Baltimore  County,  Md..  for  his  In- 
spirational offering. 

Rabbi  Essrog  has  served  his 
Randallstown  congregation  for  21 
years.  In  addition,  he  is  a  lieutenant 
colonel  with  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves 
where  he  serves  as  chaplain. 

He  received  his  baw:helor's  degree, 
his  master's  degree  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, and  his  rabbinical  ordination 
from  Yeshiva  University.  New  York. 
He  also  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
liberal  arts  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Rabbi  Essrog  is  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council,  and  is  past  president  of  both 
the  Baltimore  Zionist  District  and  the 
Baltimore  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Rabbi  Essrog,  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  Join  me  in  thanking  you 
for  being  with  us  today. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOSEPH  S.  FOK 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  1344) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
S.  Fok. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  recommit  the 
bill  (H.R.  1344)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Fok  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsui  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHINJI  ONIKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1826) 
for  the  relief  of  Shinjl  Onlki. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JENNIFER  FERRER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1830) 
for  the  relief  of  Jermifer  Ferrer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RABBI  SEYMOUR  ESSROG 
(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  grateful  to  Rabbi  Seymour 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE HEALTH-CARE  RE- 
SOURCES SHARING  ACT 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
266)  to  foster  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorized  appropriate  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  such  health-care 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bUl,  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans" 
Administration  and  Department  of  Defense 
Health  Resources  Sharing  and  Emergency 
Operations  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  There  are  opportunities  for  greater 
sharing  of  the  health-care  resources  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  would.  If  achieved, 
be  beneficial  to  both  veterans  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  could  result  in  re- 
duced costs  to  the  Government  by  minimiz- 
ing duplication  and  underuse  of  health-care 
resources. 

(2)  Present  Incentives  to  encourage  such 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  are  Inad- 
equate. 

(3)  Such  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
can  be  achieved  without  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  primary  health-c4re  benefici- 
aries of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  The  Congress  makes  the  following  fur- 
ther findings: 
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( 1 )  During  and  immediately  after  a  period 
of  war  or  national  emergency  involving  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  armed  conflict,  the  Department  of 
Defense  might  not  have  adequate  health- 
care resources  to  care  for  military  personnel 
wounded  in  combat  and  other  active-duty 
military  personnel. 

(2)  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  an 
extensive.  comprehensive  health-care 
system  that  could  be  used  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  caring  for  such  per- 
sonnel in  such  a  situation. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5011  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)'  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator" the  first  place  It  appears: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  material"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "this  title."  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "material,  and  other  re- 
sources as  may  be  needed  to  operate  such 
facilities  properly,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  not  enter  into  an  agreement  that 
would  result  (1)  in  a  permanent  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  authorized  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  beds  and  nursing 
home  beds  to  a  level  below  the  minimum 
number  of  such  beds  required  by  section 
SOKKaXl)  of  this  title  to  be  authorized,  or 
(2)  in  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  total 
number  of  such  beds  operated  and  main- 
tained to  a  level  below  the  minimum 
number  of  such  beds  required  by  such  sec- 
tion to  be  operated  and  maintained";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

■(bXl)  In  order  to  promote  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  agencies'),  there  Is  established  an 
Interagency  committee  to  be  luiown  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration/Department  of 
Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Sharing 
Committee  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of— 

"(A)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  such 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  as  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  may  designate:  and 

"(B)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Assistant  Secretary) 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  may  designate, 
except  that  the  size  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  mutually  determined  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
During  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  shall  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  During  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  Thereafter,  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  alternate  each 
fiscal  year  between  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  agen- 
cies shall  provide  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Conunlttee  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  shall  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  such  services  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

"(3)  In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
make  recommendations  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Committee  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis— 

(A)  review  existing  policies,  procedures, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies: 

"(B)  Identify  and  assess  further  opportu- 
nities  for   the  sharing   of   health-care   re- 


sources between  the  agencies  that  would 
not.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Conunlttee,  ad- 
versely affect  the  range  of  services,  the 
quality  of  care,  or  the  established  priorities 
for  care  provided  by  either  agency: 

■(C)  Identify  changes  In  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  that  would,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee,  promote  such  shar- 
ing of  health-care  resources  between  the 
agencies: 

"(D)  monitor  plans  of  the  agencies  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  health-care  re- 
sources. Including  the  location  of  new  facili- 
ties and  the  acquisition  of  major  equipment, 
in  order  to  assess  the  potential  Impact  of 
such  plans  on  further  opportunities  for 
such  sharing  of  health-care  resources:  and 

•(E)  monitor  the  implementation  of  activi- 
ties designed  to  promote  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies. 

'(4)  Within  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  and  at 
such  times  thereafter  as  the  Committee 
considers  appropriate,  the  Committee  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  Iwth, 
with  respect  to  (A)  changes  in  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  that  the  Committee 
has  Identified  under  paragraph  (3KC)  of 
this  subsection  pertaining  to  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  described  in  such 
paragraph,  and  (B)  such  other  matters  as 
the  Committee  considers  appropriate  in 
order  to  promote  such  sharing  of  health- 
care resources. 

"(c)(1)  After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions made  under  subsection  (bX4)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  Jointly  establish  guide- 
lines to  promote  the  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  t>etween  the  agencies.  Guidelines 
established  under  this  subsection  shaU  pro- 
vide for  such  sharing  consistent  with  the 
health-care  responsibUltles  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  this  title  and  with  the 
health-care  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  chapter  55  of  title  10 
and  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect  the  range 
of  services,  the  quaUty  of  care,  or  the  esUb- 
llshed  priorities  for  care  provided  by  either 
agency. 

"(2)  Ouldellnes  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  heads  of  individual  medical  facilities  of 
the  agencies  to  enter  Into  health-care  re- 
sources sharing  agreements  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  shall 
include  guidelines  for  such  agreements. 

"(d)<l)  The  head  of  each  medical  facility 
of  either  agency  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
sharing  agreements  with  the  heads  of  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  other  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  esUbllshed  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  Under  any  such 
agreement,  an  Individual  who  Is  a  primary 
beneflcljuT^  of  one  agency  may  be  provided 
health  care  at  a  facility  of  the  other  agency 
that  Is  a  party  to  the  sharing  agreement. 

"(2)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide, 
and  shall  specify  procedures  designed  to 
ensure,  that  the  availability  of  direct  health 
care  to  Individuals  who  are  not  primary 
beneficiaries  of  the  providing  agency  (A)  Is 
on  a  referral  basis  from  the  facility  of  the 
other  agency,  and  (B)  does  not  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  the  facility  of  the  pro- 
viding agency)  adversely  affect  the  range  of 
services,  the  quality  of  care,  or  the  esUb- 
llshed priorities  for  care  provided  to  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  the  providing  agency. 

"(4)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  a  providing  agency  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  the  health-care  resources 
provided  under  the  agreement  and  that  the 


rate  for  such  reimbursement  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  methodology 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

"(5)  Each  proposal  for  an  agreement 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  an  agreement  In  accordance  with 
its  terms  (A)  on  the  forty-sixth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  such  prop<^al  by  both  such 
officials,  unless  earlier  disapproved  by 
either  such  official,  or  (B)  If  earlier  ap- 
proved by  both  such  officials,  on  the  date  of 
such  approval. 

"(e)  Reimbursement  under  any  sharing 
agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a  meth- 
odology that  Is  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  that  provides  appropriate  flexibil- 
ity to  the  heads  of  the  facilities  concerned 
to  take  into  account  local  conditions  and 
needs  and  the  actual  costs  to  the  providing 
agency's  facility  of  the  health-care  re- 
sources provided.  Any  funds  received 
through  such  a  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  funds  that  have  been  allotted  to 
the  facility  that  provided  the  care  or  serv- 
ices. 

"(f)  At  the  time  the  Presidents  Budget  is 
transmitted  to  Congress  in  any  year  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11(a)).  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  Joint  report  to  Congress  on 
the  implementation  of  this  section  during 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  during  the  previ- 
ous calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall 
include— 

"(1)  the  guidelines  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  (and  any  revision 
of  such  guidelines): 

"(2)  the  assessment  of  further  opportuni- 
ties Identified  under  clause  (B)  of  subsection 
(bK3)  of  this  section  for  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies: 

"(3)  any  recommendation  made  under  sub- 
section (bK4)  of  this  section  during  such 
fiscal  year 

"(4)  a  review  of  the  sharing  agreements 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  a  summary  of  activities  under  such 
agreements  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  a  summary  of  other  planning  and  ac- 
tivities Involving  either  agency  In  connec- 
tion with  promoting  the  coordination  and 
sharing  of  Federal  health-care  resources 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 

"(6)  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  con- 
sider appropriate  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies. 
"(g)  'For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'beneficiary'  means  a 
person  who  Is  a  primary  beneficiary  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  term  'direct  health  care'  means 
health  care  provided  to  a  beneficiary  in  a 
medical  facility  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"(3)  The  term  head  of  a  medical  facility' 
(A)  with  respect  to  a  medical  facility  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  means  the  direc- 
tor of  the  facility,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  a 
medical  facility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, means  the  medical  or  dental  officer  In 
charge  or  the  contract  surgeon  In  charge. 

"(4)  The  term  'health-care  resource'  In- 
cludes hospital  care,  medical  services,  and 
rehabilitative  services,  as  those  terms  are 
defined  In  paragraphs  (S).  (6).  and  (8).  re- 
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spectlvely.  of  section  601  of  this  title,  any 
other  health-care  service,  and  any  health- 
care support  or  administrative  resource. 

"(5)  The  term  primary  beneficiary'  (A) 
with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion means  a  person  who  Is  eligible  under 
this  title  (other  than  under  section  611(b)  or 
613  or  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  for  care  or  services  in 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facilities, 
and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  means  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  eligible 
for  care  under  section  1074  of  title  10. 

"(6)  The  term  providing  agency'  means 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  the  case  of 
care  or  services  furnished  by  a  facility  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  the  case  of  care  or 
services  furnished  by  a  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.". 

(b)(1)   The   heading   of   such   section    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"55011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense  health- 
care resources". 

"(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  81  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"5011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Administration  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  liealth-care  re- 
sources.". 

(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  shall  consult  regularly  with 
the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  section  5011  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  guidelines  required  to  be  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5011 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  initially 
be  esUbllshed  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

See.  4.  (a)  Chapter  01  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  5011  the  following  new  section: 

"5  5011  A.  Furnishing  of  health-care  services 

to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  a 

war  or  national  emergency. 

"(a)(1)  During  and  immediately  following 
a  period  of  war,  or  a  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress  that  Involves  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  armed  conflict,  the  Administrator 
may  furnish  hospital  care,  nursing  home 
care,  and  medical  services  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  give  a  higher  priority  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  care  and  services  under  this  sec- 
tion than  to  the  furnishing  of  care  and  serv- 
ices to  any  other  group  of  persons  eligible 
for  care  and  services  in  medical  facilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  the  ex- 
ception of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'hospital  care',  'nursing  home  care', 
and  'medical  services'  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  by  sections  601(5),  101(28). 
and  601(6)  of  this  title,  respectively. 

"(bMl)  During  a  period  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  furnish  care 
and  services  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  administrator,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  President  and  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  or  reimbursements 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  facilities 


for  the  provision  during  such  period  by  such 
facilities  of  hospIUl  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Hospital  care  and  medical  services  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
are— 

"(A)  hospital  care  and  medical  services  au- 
thorized under  this  title  for  a  veteran  and 
necessary  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  a  con- 
dition for  which  the  veteran  is  receiving 
medical  services  at  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g)  of 
section  612  of  this  title,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  delay  Involved  in  furnishing  such  care 
or  services  at  such  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  or  at  any  other  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  reasonably  accessible  to  the 
veteran  would,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  be  likely  to  result  in  a  de- 
terioration of  such  condition:  and 
"(B)  hospital  care  for  a  veteran  who- 
'd) Is  receiving  hospital  care  under  sec- 
tion 610  of  this  title;  or 

"(il)  is  eligible  for  hospital  care  under 
such  section  and  requires  such  care  in  a 
medical  emergency  that  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  life  or  health  of  the  veteran; 
If  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  are  not 
capable  of  furnishing  or  continuing  to  fur- 
nish the  care  required  because  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  care  and  services  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)(1)  The  cost  of  any  care  or  services 
provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  such  rates 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  care  or  services  provided. 

"(2)  Amounts  received  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  funds  allotted  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  that 
provided  the  care  or  services. 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  plan 
and  esUblish  procedures  and  guidelines  for 
the  implemenUtlon  of  this  section.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  shall  complete  plans  for 
such  ImplemenUtlon  and  shall  submit  such 
plans  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  Jointly  review  such  plans 
not  less  often  than  armually  thereafter  and 
shall  report  to  such  committees  any  modifi- 
cation in  such  plans  within  30  days  after  the 
modification  is  agreed  to. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  govern  any  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  under  subsection 
(b)(2KA)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Within  30  days  after  a  declaration  of 
a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (or 
as  soon  after  the  end  of  such  30-day  period 
as  is  reasonably  practicable),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  a  report  on  the  Adminis- 
trator's allocation  of  facilities  and  personnel 
in  order  to  provide  priority  hosplUl  care, 
nursing  home  care,  and  medical  services 
under  this  section  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.   Thereafter,    with    respect    to    any 


fiscal  year  in  which  the  authority  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  facilities  has  been  used, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  within  90 
days  after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  to 
those  committees  regarding  the  extent  of, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which,  such 
authority  was  used.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  5011  the 
following  new  Item: 

"501  lA.  Pumlshing  of  health-care  services  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  durlns  a  war 
or  national  emergency.". 
Sec.   5.   (a)   Section    1786(a)   of  title   38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  unless  enacted  In  express  llmlUtlon 
of  this  paragraph,  funds  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  readjustment  benefits  ac- 
count shall  be  available  for  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  pursuit 
of  a  program  of  education  exclusively  by 
correspondence  In  which  the  veteran  or 
spouse  or  surviving  spouse  enrolls  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981. 

Sec.  6.  The  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical center  located  at  1481  West  10th  Street. 
Indianapolis.  Indiana,  shall  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Richard  L.  Roudebush 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center". 
Any  reference  to  such  medical  center  in  any 
law,  regulation,  document,  map,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  after 
such  date  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Richard  L.  Roudebush  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center. 

Amend  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read:  '"An  Act  to 
amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  pro- 
mote greater  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  plan  for 
the  provision  of  health  care  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  during  periods  of  war  or 
national  emergency  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object  to  afford  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  an  opportunity  to  explain 
what  the  gentleman  is  doing  with  this 
procedure. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  S.  266,  entitled  the  "Vet- 
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erans'  Administration  and  Department 
of  Defense  Health  Resources  Sharing 
and  Emergency  Operations  Act. "  as 
amended,  is  a  compromise  agreement 
reached  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  our  committee 
and  is  basically  the  same  as  H.R.  3502. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  Medical  Sharing 
Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  November  4.  1981,  by  a  vote  of  386 
to  0.  The  bill  is  designed  to  promote 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  VA  and  DOD  in  order  to 
reduce  costs  while  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  delivered  to  benefici- 
aries of  each  agency.  Additionally.  It 
would  establish  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration health-care  system  as  the  pri- 
mary backup  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  health-care  system  for  the 
treatment  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

The  proposed  agreement  contains  ail 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  but  does  not  contain 
one  significant  provision  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  which  would  have 
allowed  military  dependents  to  be 
treated  in  VA  hospitals.  That  provi- 
sion has  been  deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  intention  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  both  the  VA 
and  DOD  health-care  systems  by  pro- 
viding incentives  to  hospital  authori- 
ties to  enter  into  sharing  agreements 
which  permit  sharing  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive medical  services  or  treatments. 
Included  in  these  incentives  is  a  provi- 
sion for  direct  reimbursement  to  VA  or 
DOD  hospitals  providing  services  to  a 
beneficiary  of  A  VA  or  DOD  hospital 
lacking  certain  treatment  or  service 
modalities,  thus  avoiding  high  cost 
contracts  with  non-Federal  hospitals 
or  medical  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  general  provision 
of  sharing  health-care  resources,  the 
bill  would  address  the  critical  issue  of 
the  supportive  relationship  between 
the  two  agencies  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency,  a  time  when  DOD 
medical  facilities  may  not  be  able  to 
care  for  the  casualties  resulting  from 
such  armed  conflict.  It  simply  makes 
good  sense  that  the  Nation's  largest 
hospital  system,  in  or  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  the  major  responsibility 
as  the  lead  health-care  system  to  sup- 
port the  military  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  An  arrangement 
that  will  not  only  provide  high  quality 
medical  treatment  to  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but  will 
also  provide  this  needed  wartime  care 
at  far  less  expense  to  our  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
97-35.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  reduced  from  70  to 
55  percent  the  amount  payable  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  veterans 
taking  correspondence  training  after 
September  30,  1981.  This  was  one  of 
the  legislative  cost  saving  measures  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  Congress.  How- 


ever, the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  fiscal  year  1982 
did  not  provide  payments  for  veterans' 
correspondence  school  training  for 
those  enrolled  after  September  30, 
1981. 

As  a  result,  veterans  and  correspond- 
ence schools  are  confused  regarding 
the  law  on  correspondence  training. 
Unquestionably,  the  law  makes  it  clear 
that  GI  bill  training,  including  corre- 
spondence school  courses,  are  entitle- 
ments. The  law  is  quite  explicit  in  this 
regard.  Section  1661(a)  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that  a  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  educational  assistance  under  the  GI 
bill.  The  Veterans'  Administration,  in 
a  General  Counsel  opinion,  has  started 
that  correspondence  courses  are  an  en- 
titlement under  title  38. 

However,  the  Appropriations  Act,  in 
providing  funds  to  carry  out  VA  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1982— Public  Law 
97-162— eliminated  payments  for  cor- 
respondence training  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Correspondence  training  is 
not  a  discretionary  program  and.  in 
my  view,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  obligated  to  reimburse  veterans  for 
this  type  of  training  as  provided  by 
law. 

In  addition  to  the  sharing  provisions 
of  the  bill,  there  is  a  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  re- 
store the  availability  of  GI  bill  reim- 
bursements to  Vietnam-era  veterans 
for  correspondence  training  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  provision  would 
be  retroactive  to  October  1,  1981.  and 
will  clarify  this  situation  which  has  re- 
sulted in  veterans  being  denied  bene- 
fits authorized  by  law  as  an  entitle- 
ment by  providing  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1982  for  veter- 
auis  readjustment  programs  will  be 
available  for  veterans  pursuing  corre- 
spondence courses  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  perfection  of  this  legislation 
was  the  culmination  of  the  personal 
and  untiring  efforts  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care,  the  Honorable  Ronau) 
M.  MoTTL.  who  Introduced  H.R.  2158, 
the  Military/Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Sharing  Act  of  1981  last  year. 
His  bill  was  the  initial  legislative 
effort  and  the  foundation  for  the  pro- 
vision of  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  medical  resources  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  found  in  this 
amended  bill  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. I  wish  to  also  recognize  the  leg- 
islative expertise  of  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Leath,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs,  for  Introducing  the  companion 
bill.  H.R.  1969,  the  Military  Casualty 
Medical  Treatment  Planning  Act  of 
1981.  on  February  19.  1981.  which  was 
designed  to  designate  the  VA  health- 
care delivery  system  as  the  principal 
DOD  backup  health-care  system.  His 
bill  provided  the  framework  for  the 


second  provision  of  S.  266,  as  amended 
by  the  House. 

The  compromise  we  are  considering 
today  was  a  bipartisan  committee 
effort  with  full  cooperation  of  majori- 
ty and  minority  members.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  dy- 
namic leadership  and  legislative  skills 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  our  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for 
his  contributions  in  bringing  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  this  final  con- 
gressional resolution.  In  addition,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brink- 
ley),  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Honorable  Paul 
Trible,  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  efforts  in  perfect- 
ing this  bill  and  working  out  this  com- 
promise. I  also  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friends.  Chairman  Mel  Price  and  Bill 
Dickinson,  ranking  minority  member, 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  their  cooperation  in  guiding 
this  bill  and  its  compromise  through 
the  committee  expeditiously  and  with 
careful  attention. 

Explanatory  Statxmeiit  op  Sknatc  Bill. 
House  Amendment  (H.R.  3502).  and  Com- 
promise Agreement  on  S.  266.  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  Department  or 
Defense  Health  Resources  Sharing  and 
Emergency  Operations  Act 

congressional  findings 

Both  the  Senate  bill,  in  a  freestanding 
provision,  and  the  House  amendment,  in  an 
amendment  to  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  would  express  Congressional  findings 
relating  to  the  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense  (here- 
inafter generally  referred  to  as  "the  agen- 
cies"). 

The  compromise  agreement  would  express 
such  findings,  the  specifics  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed below,  in  a  freestanding  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  would  Include  a  finding 
that  there  are  opportunities  for  greater 
sharing  between  the  agencies  and  that  In- 
creased sharing  would  be  beneficial  to  veter- 
ans, members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty,  and  other  health-care  beneficiaries  of 
the  agencies.  The  House  amendment  would 
include  a  finding  in  this  regard  limited  to 
veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty. 

The  compromise  agreement  follows  the 
House  amendment,  but  the  reference  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  those  on  active  duty. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  include  findings  that  greater 
sharing  between  the  agencies  would  result 
in  reduced  costs  by  minimizing  duplication 
and  underutillzatlon  of  health-care  re- 
sources, that  there  are  not  adequate  incen- 
tives to  encourage  such  sharing,  and  that 
such  sharing  may  be  achieved  without  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  each  agency's  primary 
beneficiaries. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
these  findings. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  include  further  Congressional 
findings   relating   to   the   role   of   the   VA 
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health-care  system  as  a  backup  to  the 
health-care  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  the  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
these  provisions. 

SHARING  op  VA  AND  ARMED  FORCES  FACILITIES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  amend  present  section 
SOU  of  title  38.  relating  to  sharing  of  VA 
and  Armed  Forces  health-care  facilities,  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  present  section  a 
new  subsection  (a).  The  Senate  bill  would 
add  "other  resources"  to  the  list  of  items 
that  may  be  subject  to  mutual-use  or  ex- 
change-of-use  agreements  and  would  delete 
the  prohibition  against  any  such  agreement 
that  would  result  in  a  permanent  reduction 
of  the  number  of  VA  hospital  and  domicili- 
ary beds  to  levels  below  the  number  estab- 
lished or  approved  on  June  22.  1944,  plus 
the  estimated  number  required  to  meet  the 
load  of  current  ellglbles,  and  replace  that 
prohibition  with  one  precluding  any  such 
agreement  that  would  result  in  a  permanent 
reduction  of  VA  beds  below  any  minimum 
number  prescribed  by  law. 

The  House  amendment  would  delete  the 
above-mentioned  reference  to  the  June  22, 
1944,  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary  bed  levels 
In  the  current-law  prohibition  and  substi- 
tute a  reference  to  VA  hospital,  domiciliary, 
and  nursing  home  bed  levels  established  or 
approved  under  section  5010  of  title  38. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  the 
amendments  proposed  In  the  Senate  bUl 
with  technical  amendments  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 5010(a)(1)  of  title  38  and  reflect  the 
amendments  made  In  that  section  by  section 
108  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  VA/DOD  COMMITTEE 

Both  the  Senate  bill,  in  a  freestanding 
provision,  and  the  House  amendment,  in  an 
amendment  to  present  section  5011  of  title 
38.  would  establish  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion/Department of  Defense  Committee  to 
promote  the  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  agencies.  The  Senate 
bill  would  have  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs (referred  to  as  "the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary"), or  their  respective  designees,  and 
other  employees  mutually  designated.  The 
House  amendment  would  have  as  members 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  their  respective  designees. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision.  In  an  amendment  to  present  sec- 
tion 5011  of  title  38  (adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  and  (2)).  to  establish,  for  the  pur- 
t>ose  of  promoting  health-care  resources 
sharing,  a  "Veterans'  Administration/De- 
partment of  Defense  Health-Care  Resources 
Sharing  Committee"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "VA/DoD  Committee")  with  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
their  respective  agencies  as  they  each  desig- 
nate as  members.  The  size  of  the  Committee 
would  be  mutually  determined  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. The  Chief  Medical  Director  would 
chair  the  Committee  In  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  the  Assistant  Secretary  would  chair  It 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  thereafter  the  chair- 
manship would  alternate  between  them 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Administrative 
support  services  for  the  Committee  would 
be  required  to  be  provided  by  the  VA  and 
DoD  on  an  equitable  basis. 


DUTIES  OF  VA/DOD  COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  the  VA/ 
DoD  Committee  to  take  certain  actions,  on 
a  continuing  basis.  In  order  to  promote  co- 
ordination of  health-care  services  between 
the  agencies  and  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
agencies  in  regard  to  sharing  health-care  re- 
sources. The  House  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Committee  to  take  certain  actions, 
regularly,  to  maintain  oversight  of  opportu- 
nities for  sharing  medical  resources  between 
the  two  agencies  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  heads  of  the  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  such  sharing. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  that  would  require  the  Committee 
to  take  certain  actions  (described  below),  on 
a  continuing  basis,  In  order  to  enable  it  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  both  for 
promoting  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  agencies.  (The  term  "health- 
care resources"  would  be  broadly  defined,  as 
described  below  under  the  heading  "Defini- 
tions".) 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  following  actions: 

Review  existing  policies  and  practices  In 
regard  to  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies; 
Identify  tmd  assess  further  opportunities 
for  the  coordination  and  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies  that 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of,  or 
the  established  priorities  for,  care  provided 
by  either  agency; 

Develop  and  recommend  to  the  agency 
heads  changes  In  existing  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  produce  maximum  feasible  coordi- 
nation and  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  agencies  as  authorized  by  title 
38; 

Monitor  plans  of  the  agencies  to  acquire 
additional  health-care  resources  and  review 
the  potential  Impact  of  such  proposals  on 
opportunities  for  such  coordination  and 
sharing  as  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of,  or  the  established  priorities  for, 
care  provided  by  either  agency:  and 

Develop,  in  consultation  with  other  agen- 
cies as  directed  by  the  President,  a  plan  for 
the  effective  utilization  of  VA  resources  as  a 
backup  to  DoD  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  House  amendment  would  require  the 
Committee  to  take  the  following  actions: 

Assess  the  opportunities  for  sharing  of  ex- 
isting medical  resources  between  the  agen- 
cies; 

Keep  each  agency  apprised  of  the  other's 
plans  for  any  additional  medical  facilities 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  major  new  medi- 
cal equipment  with  regard  to  the  Impact  of 
such  plans  on  opportunities  for  sharing; 

Review  the  existing  direct  health-care  ca- 
pabilities of  the  two  agencies  in  order  to 
Identify  opportunities  for  sharing  that  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  quality,  or  the  es- 
tablished priority,  of  care  provided  by  either 
agency;  and 

Recommend  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  policies  and  proce- 
dures designed  to  maximize  the  sharing  of 
medical  resources  by  the  two  agencies. 

The  compromise  agreement  (in  new  sub- 
section (b)(3)  of  section  5011)  would  require 
the  VA/DoD  Committee— in  order  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  both,  with  respect  to  changes  in 
policies  pertaining  to  the  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies— to 
take  the  following  actions: 


Review  existing  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  relating  to  the  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies; 

Identify  and  assess  further  opportunities 
for  the  sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  agencies  that  would  not.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  VA/DoD  Committee,  ad- 
versely affect  the  range  of  services,  the 
quality  of  care,  or  the  established  priorities 
for  care  provided  by  either  agency; 

Identify  changes  in  policies,  procedures, 
and  practices  that  would.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  VA/DoD  Committee,  promote  such 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  agencies  ("such  sharing"  refers  to  shar- 
ing that  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
range  of  services,  the  quality  of  care,  or  the 
established  priorities  for  care  provided  by 
either  agency); 

Monitor  the  plans  of  the  agencies  for  ac- 
quiring additional  health-care  resources  in 
order  to  assess  the  potential  impact  of  such 
plans  on  further  opportunities  for  such 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  agencies;  and 

Monitor  the  Implementation  of  activities 
by  the  agencies  designed  to  promote  the 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  agencies. 

The  compromise  agreement  also  contains 
a  provision  (new  subsection  (b)(4)  of  section 
5011)  requiring  the  VA/DoD  Committee, 
within  nine  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  and  thereafter  as  the 
Committee  determines  appropriate,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  both  with  respect  to  changes  in 
policies,  procedures,  and  practices  and  other 
matters  that  would  promote  such  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  agencies 
as  would  not  adversely  affect  the  range  of 
services,  the  quality  of  care,  or  the  estab- 
lished priorities  for  care  provided  by  either 
agency. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  SHARING  VA/DOD  HEALTH-CARK 
RESOURCES 

Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  jointly  to 
establish  guidelines  for  the  sharing  of 
health -care  resources  between  the  agencies. 
The  Senate  bill  would  require  that  the  guide- 
lines be  esUbllshed  not  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment;  the 
House  amendment,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  Senate  bill 
would  specify  that  the  guidelines  are  for 
sharing  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
consistent  with  the  health-care  responsibil- 
ities of  the  two  agencies  under  titles  38  and 
10,  respectively,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  compromise  agreement  (In  new  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  section  5011)  would  require 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  VA/DoD  Committee,  jointly  to 
establish  guidelines  to  promote  such  shar- 
ing of  health-care  resources  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  health-care  responsibil- 
ities of  the  two  agencies  under  title  38  and 
chapter  6  of  title  10,  respectively,  and  that 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  range  of  serv- 
ices, the  quality  of  care,  or  the  established 
priorities  for  care  provided  by  either  agency. 
Section  3(d)  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
guidelines  initially  to  be  established  within 
12  months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  that  the 
guidelines  Include  provision  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  director  or  commanding  officer  of 
each  health-care  facility  under  the  jurisdlc- 
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tion  of  either  of  the  two  agencies  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  appropriate, 
and  consistent  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  agencies,  enter  into  sharing  agreements 
with  the  head  of  each  health-care  facility  of 
the  other  agency  in  the  same  geographic 
area,  under  which  agreements  the  eligible 
Ijeneficiaries  of  one  agency  identified  in  the 
agreement  may  be  provided  health  care  at 
the  facility  of  the  other  agency. 

Each  agreement  shall  explicitly  identify 
the  health-care  resources  to  be  shared,  the 
health  care  to  be  provided,  and  the  benefici- 
aries to  be  treated: 

Each  agreement  shall  ensure  that  the 
availability  of  direct  health  care  to  individ- 
uals who  are  not  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a  referral 
basis  and  shall  not  adversely  affect  the 
range  of  services,  quality  of  care,  or  priority 
for  services  provided  to  that  agency's  pri- 
mary beneficiaries: 

Each  agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  on  the  same  day  and  shall  become 
an  interagency  agreement  on  the  forty-sixth 
day  following  receipt,  unless  earlier  disap- 
proved by  either  official  or.  If  earlier  ap- 
proved by  both  officials,  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval: 

Each  agreement  shall  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  providing  agency  based  on 
a  methodology,  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, which  provides  appropriate  flexibility 
to  the  heads  of  local  facilities  to  take  Into 
account  local  conditions  and  needs  and  the 
actual  costs  to  the  facility  that  provided  the 
care:  and 

The  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriations  available  to  the  facility 
which  provided  the  care  or  services. 

The  House  amendment  would  require  that 
the  guidelines  include  provisions  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  director  of  a  VA  health-care  facility 
or  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  DoD  faculty 
may  enter  Into  cooperative  sharing  agree- 
ments with  health-care  facilities  of  the 
other  agency  under  which  an  individual  en- 
titled to  direct  health  care  in  a  facility  of 
one  agency  may  be  provided  care  at  the  fa- 
cility of  the  other  agency: 

Each  agreement  shall  explicitly  define  the 
health  care  to  be  provided,  and  services  to 
be  shared  may  include  any  medical  resource 
that  is  agreed  upon:  and 

Each  agreement  shall  ensure  that  the 
availability  of  direct  health  care  to  individ- 
uals who  are  not  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a  referral 
basis  and  shall  not  adversely  affect  the 
range  of  services,  quality  of  care,  or  priority 
access  for  services  provided  to  the  agency's 
primary  Ijeneficiarles. 

The  House  amendment  would  also  require 
that  whenever  a  beneficiary  receives  medi- 
cal services  from  the  agency  of  which  the 
individual  is  not  a  primary  beneficiary,  that 
agency  shall  be  reimbursed  based  upon  a 
costing  methodology  that  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  and  is 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  services  provided, 
and  that  the  reimbursement  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  and  to  the  facility 
that  provided  the  services. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  define  the  terms  'benefi- 
ciary" and  "primary  beneficiary"  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  (the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills  being  that  the  Senate 
definitions  would  include  dependents).  The 
definitions  of  these  terms  adopted  in  the 
compromise  agreement  are  described  below 
under  the  heading  "Definitions". 


The  compromise  agreement  (in  new  sub- 
section (c)(2)  of  section  5011)  would  require 
the  guidelines  to  authorize  the  heads  of  in- 
dividual medical  facilities  to  enter  into  shar- 
ing agreements  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions in  new  subsection  (d)  of  section  5011. 
which  provide  as  follows: 

The  head  of  each  health-care  facility  of 
either  agency  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
sharing  agreements  with  the  heads  of 
health-care  facilities  of  the  other  agency 
under  which  primary  beneficiaries  of  one 
agency  may  be  provided  care  at  a  facility  of 
the  other  agency  that  is  a  party  to  the 
agreement: 

E^ach  agreement  must  identify  the  health- 
care resources  to  t>e  shared: 

Each  agreement  must  provide,  and  must 
specify  procedures  designed  to  ensure.  Jhat 
the  avtUlabllity  of  health  care  under  sharing 
agreements  to  individuals  who  are  not  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  an  agency  shall  be  on 
a  referral  basis  and  shall  not  (as  determined 
by  the  head  of  the  facility  of  the  providing 
agency)  adversely  affect  the  range  of  serv- 
ices, the  quality  of  care,  or  the  established 
priorities  for  care  provided  by  the  facility  of 
the  providing  agency  to  that  agency's  pri- 
mary beneficiaries: 

Each  agreement  must  specify  that  the 
providing  agency  shall  t>e  reimbursed  by  the 
other  agency  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  new  subsection  (e) 
of  section  5011.  discussed  below:  and 

Each  proposal  for  an  agreement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  each  such 
proposal  shall  be  effective  as  an  agreement 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  on  the  forty- 
sixth  day  after  receipt  by  both  officials, 
unless  earlier  disapproved  by  either  official, 
or  if  earlier  approved  by  both  officials,  on 
the  date  of  such  approval. 

The  Committees  note  that  by  not  includ- 
ing In  the  compromise  agreement  the  geo- 
graphic limitation  on  sharing  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill  (  "in  the  same  geo- 
graphic area"),  it  is  their  Intent  that  the 
head  of  the  health-care  facility  of  one 
agency  should  have  maximum  nexiblllty  to 
enter  into  sharing  agreements  with  heads  of 
health-care  facilities  of  the  other  agency 
and  that,  although  the  Committees  antici- 
pate that  the  vast  preponderance  of  sharing 
agreements  will  be  entered  Into  by  geo- 
graphically proximate  facilities,  such  a 
result  will  cxxur  only  because  the  access  to 
care  by  the  agencies'  beneficiaries  would  be 
greatest  in  the  case  of  such  faculties.  With 
further  reference  to  the  Committees'  intent 
that  the  heads  of  health-care  facilities  have 
maximum  flexlbUity  when  entering  Into 
sharing  agreements,  the  Committees  note 
that  such  agreements  would  not  have  to 
cover  all  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  health- 
care facility  of  one  agency  but  rather  could 
be  limited  In  their  coverage  to  specific  cate- 
gories of  individuals  (such  as  tUl  benefici- 
aries in  need  of  treatment  for  a  heart  dis- 
ease) as  agreed  to  by  the  heads  of  the 
health-care  faculties  entering  Into  a  sharing 
agreement. 

With  reference  to  the  provision  in  the 
compromise  agreement  specifying  that  the 
availability  of  direct  health  care  under  shar- 
ing agreements  shall  not  adversely  affect 
the  range  of  services,  the  quality  of  care,  or 
the  established  priorities  for  care  provided 
by  either  agency,  the  Committees  note  that 
this  provision  would  require  that  before  a 
VA  faculty  that  acquires  additional  in-house 
medical  or  dental  care  capacity  proceeds  to 
share  any  of  that  capacity,  that  new  capac- 
ity should  be  applied  to  the  care  of  veterans 


who  were  being  treated  on  a  fee  basis  by 
virtue  of  the  VA's  prior  laclc  of  capacity  to 
treat  them  (as  provided  for  In  section 
e01(4)(C)  of  title  38). 

The  Committees  note  that  the  House 
amendment.  In  making  reference  to  benefi- 
ciaries who  could  receive  care  under  a  shar- 
ing agreement,  referred  to  Individuals  "enti- 
tled" to  health  care  in  VA  or  DoD  facilities. 
By  using  the  term  "eligible"  for  care  in  the 
compromise  agreement,  the  Committees  are 
expressing  no  view  about  which  benefici- 
aries of  either  agency's  health-care  system 
may  have  legal  entitlements  to  care  or  serv- 
ices, since  resolution  of  that  issue  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  authorization,  set 
forth  In  the  compromise  agreement,  for  the 
two  agencies  to  enter  Into  sharing  agree- 
ments. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
further  provision  (new  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 5011)  requiring  that  reimbursement 
under  a  sharing  agreement  be  based  on  a 
methodology  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary that  provides  appropriate  flexibility  to 
the  heads  of  local  facilities  to  take  into  ac- 
count local  conditions  and  needs  and  the 
actual  costs  to  the  providing  facility.  Reim- 
bursements would  be  required  to  be  credited 
to  funds  that  have  been  allotted  to  the  facu- 
lty that  provided  the  care  or  services. 

The  Committees  note  that,  in  adopting 
this  approach  to  reimbursement  between 
the  agencies  emphasizing  local  flexibility 
and  the  actual  costs  to  the  providing  facility 
of  the  care  or  services  provided,  it  is  their 
intention  that  the  agencies  be  allowed  to  re- 
imburse one  another  without  reference  to 
any  standard  rate  or  rates  established  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
inflexible  application  of  OMB  standard 
rates  has  been  cited  as  one  barrier  to  great- 
er Interagency  sharing  under  current  law, 
and  the  Committees  do  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  In  this 
regard,  the  Conunlttees  note  the  provision 
in  the  compromise  agreement  (new  section 
5011A(cHl)  of  title  38  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  4(a)  of  the  bill,  discussed 
below)  relating  to  reimbursement  of  VA  by 
DoD  for  the  care  or  services  provided  by  the 
VA  to  active  duty  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy. That  provision  requires  reimbursement 
"based  on  the  cost  of  the  care  or  services 
provided ".  As  noted  below,  the  Committees 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate 
under  that  formulation  for  the  agencies  to 
rely  on  an  OMB-determined  standard  rate 
because  the  rate  of  reimbursement  in  that 
context  is  not  expected  to  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  making  of  arrangements  for 
the  VA  to  provide  care  for  combat  casual- 
ties. 

REPORT  OH  SHARING  OF  VA/DOD  HEALTH-CARK 
RKSOURCXS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  to  submit  an  annual 
Joint  report  to  the  Congress,  at  the  time  the 
President's  Budget  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  on  the  agencies'  activities  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  compromise 
agreement  relating  to  the  guidelines  for 
sharing. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  (new  subsection  (f)  of  section 
5011),  derived  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment,  re- 
quiring that  the  Joint  annual  report  include 
information  with  respect  to: 
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The  guidelines  (and  any  revisions  thereof) 
prescribed  by  the  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
compromise  agreement  provisions  described 
abo\^  relating  to  those  guidelines; 

The  assessment  of  opportunltes  for  fur- 
ther sharing  identified  by  the  VA/DoD 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  compromise 
agreement  provisions  described  above  relat- 
ing to  that  Committee; 

The  recommendations  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  made  by  the  VA/DoD 
Committee  pursuant  to  those  same  compro- 
mise agreement  provisions  for  changes  in 
the  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  of  the 
agencies  in  order  to  promote  sharing  of 
health-care  resources; 

A  review  of  sharing  agreements  entered 
Into  by  the  agencies  pursuant  to  the  guide- 
lines and  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  under  those  sharing  agreements; 

A  summary  of  other  planning  and  activi- 
ties Involving  either  agency  (but  not  neces- 
sarily the  other)  In  coruiection  with  promot- 
ing the  coordination  and  sharing  of  Federal 
health-care  resources  during  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  report  as  well  as  activities  in- 
volving the  two  agencies  but  not  pursuant 
to  a  sharing  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  soil:  and 

Recommendations  for  legislation  that  the 
Administrator  and  Secretary  consider  ap- 
propriate to  facUiUte  the  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  agencies. 

DETINI'nONS 

Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment  would  include  definitions  of 
terms  used  In  the  provisions  relating  to 
Interagency  sharing. 

The  compromise  agreement  (in  new  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  5011)  would  define  var- 
ious terms  used  In  such  provisions  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Beneficiary"— a  person  who  is  a  primary 
beneficiary  (a  term  also  defined,  as  de- 
scribed l)elow)  of  the  VA  or  DoD. 

•Direct  health  care  "—health  care  provid- 
ed in  a  faculty  operated  by  the  VA  or  DoD. 
"Head  of  a  medical  facUlty"— (A)  in  the 
case  of  a  faculty  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  VA,  the  director,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a 
facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  DoD,  the 
medical  or  dental  officer  In  charge  or  the 
contract  surgeon  in  charge. 

■Healthcare  resource"— any  health-care 
resource,  including  hospital  care,  medical 
service,  and  rehabUltative  services  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and 
(8),  respectively,  of  present  section  601  of 
title  38.  any  other  health-care  service,  and 
any  health-care  supp>ort  or  administrative 
resource. 

"Primary  beneficiary"— <A)  with  respect 
to  the  VA,  a  person  who  Is  eligible,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  38  (other  than 
present  section  611(b)  of  title  38),  relating 
to  non-veterans'  eligibility  for  care  in  emer- 
gencies, present  section  613  of  title  38,  relat- 
ing to  eligibility  for  care  for  certain  depend- 
ents and  survivors  of  veterans,  or  the  provi- 
sion of  law  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
compromise  agreement  provision  (new  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  5011)  relating  to  inter- 
agency sharing  agreements)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  care  or  services  in  VA 
health-care  facilities,  and  (B)  with  respect 
to  DoD.  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  eligible  for  care  under 
present  section  1074  of  title  10,  relating  to 
ellgibUity  for  medical  and  dental  care  for 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  The  difference  between 
this  definition  and  that  of  "beneficiary"  (de- 
scribed above)  is  that  "primary  beneficiary" 
Is  defined  with  reference  to  each  agency  and 


Is  used  In  a  provision  (new  subsection  (d)(3) 
of  section  5011)  precluding  a  sharing  agree- 
ment from  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
either  agency's  services  to  its  own  benefici- 
&ri6s> 

"Providing  agency"— either  the  VA  or 
DoD,  determined  according  to  which  agen- 
cy's health-care  facility  actually  furnishes 
the  care  or  services  In  question. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  corvsult  regularly  with  the  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  carrying  out  the  compromise  agree- 
ment provisions  described  above. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  in  a  freestanding  provision  in  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  bUl. 

VA  CONTINGKNCY  BACKtn'  TO  DOD 

Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment  would  amend  title  38  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator,  In  time  of  war,  or 
during  a  period  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  the  President  In- 
volving the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
armed  conflict,  to  give  a  higher  priority  to 
the  furnishing  of  care  and  services  In  VA  fa- 
culties to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  than  to  any  other  group  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  such  care  and  services  with 
the  exception  of  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bUl,  would  require  that,  before  this 
authority  to  provide  priority  VA  care  and 
services  to  active  duty  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  could  be  exercised,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  authorize  such  action. 
The  Senate  bUl  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  prescribe  regulations  prior  to  exer- 
cising this  new  authority;  the  House  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Administrator  to 
prescribe  regulations  only  with  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  the  new  authority  to  con- 
tract with  private  faculties  (described 
below). 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  (subsection  (aXl)  of  new  section 
5011  A)  authorizing  such  priority  care— with- 
out a  requirement  of  advance  Presidential 
authorization,  but  with  a  requirement  that 
the  Administrator  prescribe  regulations  gov- 
erning the  exercise  of  this  authority— and 
would  extend  the  period  during  which  this 
authority  could  be  exercised  to  the  period 
immediately  following  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
VA  could  continue,  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  to  care  for  the  casualties  from 
the  period  of  armed  conflict  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  national  interest  required. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  (subsection  (a)(2)  of  new  section 
5011  A)  specifying  that  the  terms  "hospital 
care",  "nursing  home  care",  and  "medical 
services"  as  used  in  new  section  5011 A  have 
the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  section 
601(5),  101(28),  and  601(6)  of  title  38,  respec- 
tively. 

VA  CONTRACT  AUTHORmr  IN  WAR  OR  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment  would  provide  authority  for  the 
Administrator  to  contract  with  private  fa- 
cilities for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  certain  groups  of  veter- 
ans, as  discussed  below,  during  a  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency.  The  Senate  bill 
would  limit  the  exercise  of  this  contracting 
authority  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
President;  as  described  under  the  preceding 
heading,  the  House  amendment  would  make 
the  entire  exercise  of  the  contingency  care 


authority  by  the  VA  dependent  upon  ad- 
vance Presidential  authorization.  The 
Senate  bill  also  would  make  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations  or  of  reimbursements  to  the 
VA  from  DoD  for  the  costs  of  care  rendered 
by  the  VA  to  active  duty  personnel  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  the  compromise  agreement 
described  under  the  preceding  heading;  the 
House  amendment  makes  the  exercise  sub- 
ject Just  to  the  avaUablllty  of  appropria- 
tions. 

The  compromise  agreement  (subsection 
(b)  of  new  section  5011A)  would  authorize 
the  Administrator,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  President  and  subject  to  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  appropriations  or  reimbursements, 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  private  facilities 
for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  to  certain  groups  of  veterans,  as 
discussed  below,  during  and  Immediately 
foUowlng  a  period  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  authority  to 
contract  with  private  facilities  for  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  for  a  veteran  would 
be  avaUable  to  provide  care  and  treatment 
for  a  condition  for  which  a  veteran  Is  receiv- 
ing medical  services  under  title  38  provisions 
authorizing  outpatient  care  (present  subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g)  of  section  612)  If  the  delay 
in  furnishing  the  care  at  the  VA  facility 
concerned  would.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  be 
lUtely  to  result  In  a  significant  deterioration 
of  the  veteran's  condition.  Under  the  House 
amendment,  the  contract  authority  for 
treatment  of  a  veteran  receiving  VA  medical 
services  under  the  outpatient  treatment 
provisions  would  be  limited  to  hospital  care 
and  would  be  available  In  cases  in  which.  In 
the  Administrator's  Judgment,  delay  In  pro- 
viding care  would  likely  result  In  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  veteran's  condition. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  and  (2)(A)  of  new  section  5011A), 
the  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  faculties 
for  such  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
as  are  authorized  under  title  38  for  a  veter- 
an and  are  necessary  for  the  care  or  treat- 
ment of  a  condition  for  which  a  veteran  is 
receiving  medical  services  (outpatient  treat- 
ment) at  a  VA  faculty  under  present  subsec- 
tion (f)  or  (g)  of  section  612  in  a  case  In 
which  the  delay  Involved  In  furnishing  the 
care  at  that  faculty  or  any  other  VA  facility 
reasonably  accessible  to  the  veteran  would. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, be  likely  to  result  In  a  deterioration  of 
the  condition.  It  is  the  Committees'  intent 
that  the  VA  should,  in  determining  whether 
or  not  any  other  VA  facility  that  could  pro- 
vide the  needed  care  or  services  Is  reason- 
ably accessible  to  the  veteran,  utilize  the 
standard  now  applied  by  the  agency  for  de- 
termining ellglbUlty  for  fee-basis  care  be- 
cause of  geographic  Inaccessibility  under 
present  section  601(4)(C)  of  title  38. 

The  Senate  bUl  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  contract  with  private  facul- 
ties for  hospital  care  for  the  treatment  of  a 
medical  emergency  which  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  life  or  health  of  a  veteran  eli- 
gible for  care  imder  chapter  17  of  title  38  if 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
finds  that  the  VA  facility  concerned  is  uti- 
lizing a  substantial  portion  of  its  hospital 
care  capability  for  the  furnishing  of  priority 
care  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
House  amendment  would  provide  similar 
contract  authority  for  hospital  care,  as  well 
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as  for  medic&l  services.  In  cases  in  which  VA 
facilities  are  not  capable  of  furnishing  the 
care  or  services  required  because  of  furnish- 
ing care  and  services  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (subsec- 
tion (bHl)  and  (2XB)  of  new  section  5011A), 
the  Administrator  would  t>e  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  facilities 
for  hospital  c*re  for  a  veteran  who  is  receiv- 
ing VA  hospital  care  or  who  is  eligible  for 
such  care  and  requires  hospital  care  in  a 
medical  emergency  that  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  life  or  health  of  the  veteran,  if 
VA  facilities  are  not  capable  of  furnishing 
or  continuing  to  furnish  the  care  or  services 
required  because  of  furnishing  care  and 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Tills  authority  is  broader  than  that  Includ- 
ed in  either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House 
amendment  so  as  to  ensure  that  if,  in  the 
case  of  war  or  national  emergency,  any  vet- 
erans receiving  VA  hospital  care  for  non- 
service-connected  conditions  or  requiring 
hospital  care  on  an  emergency  basis  for 
such  conditions  are  displaced  by  active-duty 
memt>er8  of  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
the  new  authority,  the  VA  would  have  the 
authority  to  provide  by  contract  for  their 
continuing  hospital  care  and.  as  generally 
authorized,  necessary  followup  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  that  the  cost  of 
any  care  or  services  provided  by  the  VA  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  be  reimbursed  to  the  VA  by  DoD  at 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  care  and  services  provid- 
ed, and  that  amounts  received  as  relmburse- 
menu  shall  be  credited  to  funds  allotted  to 
the  VA  facility  that  provided  the  care  or 
services. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  (subsection  (c)  of  new  section 
5011A). 

As  noted  atmve  in  the  dlscuaslon  of  the 
compromise  agreement  provision  relating  to 
reimbursement  between  VA  and  DoD  under 
sharing  agreements,  it  does  not  seem  inap- 
propriate to  the  Committees  for  the  reim- 
bursement pursuant  to  this  provision  to  be 
based  on  an  OMB-determined  standard  rate 
since  the  rate  of  reimbursement  in  this  con- 
text should  not  be  a  significant  factor  in  the 
making  of  arrangements  for  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide care  for  combat  casualties.  Rather,  the 
only  significant  purpose  of  the  reimburse- 
ment formula  in  this  context  is  to  ensure 
that  the  VA  is  compensated  fairly  for  the 
use  of  agency  resources  in  support  of  DoD 
beneficiaries  so  that  the  costs  of  such  care 
can  be  appropriately  attributed  and  so  that 
the  VA  will  be  able  to  continue  to  fulfill  its 
primary  mission  of  providing  care  to  eligible 
veterans. 

n-AlfW IHO  rOH  AlfD  RKFORTING  OW 
COlfmiGDICY  BACKUP  ROLE 

The  Senate  bill,  in  a  freestanding  provi- 
sion, and  the  House  amendment,  in  a  title 
38  amendment,  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not 
later  than  180  days  after  enactment,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  pursue  planning 
activities  and  establish  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  VA  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tingency backup  function.  The  House 
amendment  would  further  require  that,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
complete  the  plans  for  the  VA  contingency 
backup  function  and  submit  them  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed 


Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  The  House  amendment 
would  also  require  a  Joint  review  of  these 
plans  not  less  often  than  annually  and  a 
report  to  the  same  committees  within  30 
days  of  any  modification  to  the  plans. 

The  compromise  agreement  in  a  title  38 
provision  (subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section 
SOU  A),  would  require  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  to  plan  and  establish  procedures 
iuid  guidelines  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  VA's  contingency  backup  role.  This 
compromise  agreement  provision  would  also 
require  that,  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  Administrator 
and  Secretary  complete  plans  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  VAs  contingency  backup 
role  and  submit  them  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed  Services  of 
both  Houses  and  would  require  Joint  reviews 
of  the  plans  not  less  often  than  annually 
and  a  reix)rt  to  these  committees  on  any 
modification  of  the  plans,  to  be  submitted 
within  30  days  of  the  modification. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor, at  a  specified  point  following  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  national  emergency,  to  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
the  Administrator's  allocation  of  facilities 
and  personnel  to  provide  care  and  services 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty.  The  Senate  bill  would  require  that 
this  report  be  submitted  within  90  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  reason- 
ably practicable:  the  House  amendment 
would  require  that  this  report  be  submitted 
within  30  days  after  the  President  author- 
izes the  VA  to  provide  care  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty.  The 
Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
would  also  require  the  Administrator,  after 
submitting  the  first  report,  to  report  peri- 
odically thereafter  to  the  committees  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which,  and  the  clr- 
cxmistances  under  which,  the  Administrator 
has  utilized  the  authority  to  contract  with 
private  facilities  as  would  be  provided  in 
conjunction  with  the  VA's  Munming  a  con- 
tingency backup  function. 

The  compromise  agreement  (in  subsection 
(f)  of  new  section  5011  A)  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  within  30  days  after 
the  declaration  of  a  period  of  war  or  nation- 
al emergency  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  rea- 
sonably practicable,  a  report  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  facilities  and  personnel  in  order  to 
provide  priority  care  and  services  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 
The  compromise  agreement  would  also  re- 
quire that,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
end  of  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  author- 
ity to  contract  with  private  facilities  to  pro- 
vide care  and  services  to  certain  veterans 
during  a  period  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy has  been  used,  the  Administrator  report 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  regrad- 
ing  the  extent  of,  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding,  the  use  of  this  authority 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

CORRESPOIfDENCE  TRAIHING  UlTDER  THE  GI  BILL 

The  Senate  bUl.  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1768  of  title  38, 
relating  to  VA  educational  benefits  for  cor- 
respondence course  training,  to  provide  for 
the  continued  payment  of  Ol  Bill  benefits 
for  correspondence  course  training. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  technical  amendments  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  funds  are  available 


and  payable  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  corre- 
spondence training  benefits. 

The  Committees  note  that  in  a  January  4. 
1982.  memorandum  prepared  In  the  VA 
General  Counsel's  office,  the  view  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Senate  provision  would  not 
be  effective  in  achieving  its  Intended  objec- 
tive—ensuring that  fiscal  year  1982  Read- 
justment Benefits  account  funds,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
availability  of  such  funds,  are  available  for 
correspondence  benefits  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1786  of  title  38  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35).  In 
light  of  that  memorandum,  technical 
changes  have  been  made  In  this  provision  by 
the  compromise  agreement  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  measure  does  achieve  that 
objective. 

VA  IfZDICAL  CKNTSR  IRDIAHAPOUS  NAMING 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  designate  the  VA  Medical 
Center  In  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  as  the 
■Richard  L.  Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical 
Center". 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  a  technical  amendment  to 
designate  the  center  as  the  "Richard  L. 
Roudebush  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  I  am  familiar 
with  this  legislation.  I  do  support  it. 
both  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  strongly  en- 
dorse the  compromise  agreement 
reached  by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services  on  S.  266.  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  Department 
of  Defense  Health  Resources  Sharing 
and  Emergency  Operations  Act. 

I  believe  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion—to  promote  and  foster  increased 
cooperation  and  sharing  of  health  care 
resources  between  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  peacetime,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  system  as  the  primary  backup 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress—are In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
agencies  and  the  country.  In  addition, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  and  separate 
health  care  missions  of  both  provider 
agencies,  and  to  enhance  their  respec- 
tive abilltites  to  accomplish  their  mis- 
sions In  a  cost-effective  manner. 

As  amended.  S.  266  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  administration.  There  will  be  no 
cost  to  the  Government  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  It  is  ex- 
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pected  that  considerable  savings  to  the 
Government  will  eventually  accrue  as 
a  result  of  its  enactment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
compromise  agreement  on  S.  266. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl). 

Mr.  MOTTL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the 
bill,  S.  266.  As  Chairman  Montgomery 
has  indicated,  the  present  bill  contains 
all  of  the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
3502.  which  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously on  November  4.  1981,  and  re- 
flects the  compromise  agreement 
reached  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  only  major  difference  between 
the  House-passed  bill  and  the  original 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  was  a 
provision  in  S.  266  that  would  have 
permitted  the  medical  care  of  military 
dependents  in  VA  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. This  provision  is  not  in  the  present 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  two  major  provisions  of  S.  266. 
as  amended,  designate  the  VA  health 
care  delivery  system  as  the  primary 
backup  health  care  system  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  a  period 
of  war  or  national  emergency  and  pro- 
mote greater  sharing  of  medical  re- 
sources between  the  two  agencies. 

The   Veterans'    Administration    and 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  the 
largest  direct  health-care  providers  in 
the  United  States.  One  means  of  as- 
suring the  effective  and  efficient  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services  is  to  promote  the  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  between  these  two  agencies. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  will  achieve  cost 
savings  by  eliminating  duplication,  in- 
creasing utilization  of  facilities,  and 
reducing  reliance  on  non-Federal  pro- 
viders. In  addition,  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  will  be  enhanced  by  consoli- 
dating workloads  and  resources  and  in- 
creasing  staff    proficiency.    In    many 
cases,  access  to  care  will  be  improved 
by  providing  medical  services  nearer  to 
the  homes  of  veterans.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  insure  that  the  basic  health- 
care  responsibilities   of   each   agency 
will  not  be  compromised  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  coordination  and  sharing 
activities  and  to  make  certain  that  any 
sharing  agreements  will  not  result  in  a 
permanent  reduction  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  beds  below  the 
minimum  number  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  significant 
measure  would  also  add  contingency 
capability  as  the  fourth  mission  of 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, adding  to  the  missions  of  patient 
care,  medical  and  allied  health  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  medical  and 
prosthetic  research.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  indicated  that  there 


could  be  combat  situations  in  which 
they  would  not  have  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  demands  for  hospital  care  of 
casualties.  The  proposed  agreement 
provides  that  both  VA  and  DOD  fully 
participate  in  Federal  medical  plan- 
ning for  and  care  of  returning  wartime 
casualties,  and  gives  VA  the  mission  of 
providing  direct  medical  support  to 
DOD  in  the  treatment  of  such  casual- 
ties. 

Both  the  peacetime  sharing  and  the 
contingency  planning  provisions  of 
this  legislation  support  the  special  re- 
lationship which  exists  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  are  not  in- 
tended to  alter  their  complete  auton- 
omy and  separate  statutory  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  compromise  that  has  been 
worked  out  would,  in  my  opinon, 
strengthen  the  bill.  I  wish  to  commend 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Sonny 
Montgomery,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  for  their  tireless  efforts  and 
concern  for  a  successful  resolution.  I 
would  also  like  to  give  great  credit  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Alan 
Simpson,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  for 
their  full  cooperation  in  developing 
this  most  satisfactory  agreement. 

I  strongly  support  the  amended  bill, 

and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 

Speaker,    will    the    gentleman    from 

Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  support  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  266  is  ready  for  final 
House  consideration.  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  you  that  the  administration  fully 
supports  the  bill  in  its  current  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  bill  that  has 
had  long  and  very  careful  study.  It 
provides  for  sharing  of  medical  re- 
sources between  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Local  officials  at  the  VA  or 
DOD  Installations  will  have  substan- 
tial input  into  agreements  with  respect 
to  sharing.  The  net  result  of  this 
effort  should  be  an  Improvement  in 
the  delivery  of  medical  care  by  both 
agencies  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  has  now 
agreed  with  the  House  that  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  should  not 
be  treated  In  VA  facilities.  VA  hospi- 
tals are  not  usually  equipped  for  such 
treatment  except  In  rather  rare  emer- 
gencies. The  deletion  of  this  provision, 
in  my  opinion.  Improves  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  principal  provision  of 
S.  266  Is  vitally  Important.  It  provides 
that  the  VA  medical  system  will  be  the 
primary  backup  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  treatment  of  casualties  in 


time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
This  provision  spells  out  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  the  event  the  necessity 
arises.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  is  a  much  needed  addition  to  our 
current  national  defense  posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Sonny  Montgomery,  has 
performed  yeoman  service  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MoTTL)  has  been  particular- 
ly effective.  He  has  led  the  way  with 
respect  to  the  bill.  All  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  deserve  our  con- 
gratulations for  it  has  been  a  long  and 
tedious  task  to  arrive  where  we  are 
today. 

S.  266  was  also  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    Services    in    the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Installations  and  Facilities,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,    and    the    ranking   member,    Mr. 
Trible  of  Virginia,  were  in  charge  of 
the  bin.  We  worked  closely  together 
and    they    and    their    subcommittee 
made  several  suggestions  which   our 
committee  agreed  with  and  which  im- 
proved   the    bill.    And    finally,    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Sena- 
tor Alan  Simpson,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  for  their  cooperative 
spirit  and   attitude   as  this  bill   pro- 
gressed through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Both  assisted  greatly  in  working 
out  differences  on  the  legislation  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  a  bill  that  Is 
excellent    and    one    which    is    sorely 
needed  by  both  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object  for  just  a  moment 
more,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
compromise  agreement  reached  by  the 
House  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services  and  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
on  S.  266,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense 
Health  Resources  Sharing  and  Emer- 
gency Operations  Act. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  each  oper- 
ate major  health  care  systems  which 
serve  thousands  of  Federal  benefici- 
aries. These  two  health  care  systems, 
because  of  administrative  or  legal  bar- 
riers, have  operated  in  large  part  with- 
out coordinating  efforts  to  reduce  ex- 
penses through  the  sharing  of  medical 
resources. 
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S.  266  removed  those  barriers  to  re- 
source sharing  and  insures  that  there 
will  be  no  adverse  effect  on  the  quality 
of  care  given  to  primary  beneficiaries 
of  either  system. 

In  additional  to  the  peacetime  shar- 
ing provisions,  the  bill  provides  for 
Joint  contingency  planning  and  desig- 
nates the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
the  principal  backup  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  health  care  system 
for  the  treatment  of  active  duty  mili- 
tary casualties  during  a  period  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

The  House  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  Armed  Services  and  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Cormnittee 
have  reported  a  bill  which  addresses 
medical  resource  sharing  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  veterans,  and  the 
preparedness  requirements  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  a 
rare  opportunity  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  without  reducing  the  quanti- 
ty or  quality  of  services  now  being  pro- 
vided. This  legislation  is  needed  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  S.  266, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  as 
to  the  merits  of  S.  266.  This  is  a  good 
bill  which  has  the  full  support  of  the 
administration. 

S.  266  is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
effort  to  promote  sharing  of  medical 
resources  between  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  a  bill  that  should  save 
considerable  money  over  a  period  of 
time.  Moreover  it  will  improve  the 
quality  of  medical  care  in  both  VA  and 
DOD. 

S.  266  also  provides  that  the  VA 
medical  program  will  be  the  principal 
backup  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  case  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
This  has  been  a  long-sought  objective 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
Nation.  The  procedures  spelled  out  by 
the  bill  in  this  respect  are  excellent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  266  will  insure  a 
proper  relationship  between  DOD  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  two 
very  critical  areas.  I  hope  the  House 
will  act  favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgoiiery)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  find  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  amendments  just 
concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  on  tomorrow  when  the 
Houses  meet  in  joint  meeting  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, only  the  doors  Immediately 
opposite  the  Speaker  and  those  on  his 
left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  aU  the  Members  is  requested. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  just  returned  from  a 
work  period.  I  think  a  message  has 
come  from  the  American  people  that 
should  be  very  clear,  and  hopefully 
the  message  will  get  through  from  the 
floor  of  the  House,  at  least,  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  group  I  have 
talked  to.  whether  it  was  senior  citi- 
zens, students,  corporate  executives, 
they  are  saying  why  are  not  we 
moving  here  in  Washington?  Why  is 
the  President  holding  to  the  two  items 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
President's  budget  and  of  the  ones 
that  are  creating  the  major  part  of  our 
deficit;  namely,  giving  in  on  the  de- 
fense stand  that  he  has  taken,  and 
giving  in  on  the  deferral  of  his  tax 
program. 

D  1215 

These  are  the  two  things  that  must 
be  done.  Everyone  recognizes  that  we 
are  going  to  do  it,  but  the  longer  the 
President  makes  us  wait,  the  more  this 
country  is  going  to  suffer.  I  hope  after 
this  period  that  we  can  get  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  moving. 


B-IB  BOMBER  COSTS  COVERUP 

(Mr.     ADDABBO    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Defense  Department  has  failed  to  give 
either  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  the  General  Accounting  Office 
access  to  cost  analysis  studies  on  the 
B-IB  made  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  fundamental  to  our  system  of 
government  that  Congress  be  provided 
with  full  and  complete  Information 
from  the  executive  branch  on  Govern- 
ment programs. 

The  refusal  of  the  Pentagon  to  pro- 
vide B-1  cost  data  is  an  indication  that 
the  latest  projected  costs  exceed  the 
$20.5  billion  program  cost  (fiscal  year 

1981  dollars)  and  the  $29.5  billion  pro- 
gram cost  (then  year  dollars)  stated  by 
the  administration  this  year. 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  sources 
that  there  have  been  independent 
studies  of  the  B-IB  program  cost 
estimates,  by  the  Air  Force  and  by  the 
Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group 
(CAIG)  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  committee  staff  ver- 
bally requested  copies  of  the  studies  in 
order  to  better  prepare  for  this  morn- 
ing's hearing.  Their  request  was  re- 
fused. Pentagon  representatives 
claimed  that  the  reports  were  privi- 
leged documents. 

On  March  29  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  requesting  copies 
of  the  Cost  Analysis  Improvement 
Group  study  and  an  independent  cost 
analysis  study  by  the  Air  Force  on  the 
B-IB  bomber.  Not  only  does  the  com- 
mittee not  have  the  reports  requested, 
but  my  letter  has  not  even  been  an- 
swered. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  an 
arm  of  the  Congress,  requested  to  see 
the  reports.  They,  too,  have  been 
turned  down.  Secretary  Weinberger 
wrote  to  Comptroller  General 
Bowsher  on  March  22  refusing  to 
permit  the  GAO  access  to  the  reports. 
It  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  that 
letter  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
indicated  the  CAIG  report  "contains 
frank  advice,  opinions  and  recommen- 
dations from  my  staff  which  will  be 
used  to  make  budget  and  program  for- 
mulation decisions  for  fiscal  year 
1984."  This  statement  comes  from  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  assured  the 
Congress  that  all  the  fiscal  year  1983 
Defense  programs  were  based  on  a 
new  initiative  called  "budgeting  to 
most  likely  costs." 

I  can  foresee  that  the  B-IB  program 
will  be  handled  like  other  weapons  sys- 
tems in  previous  years— after  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  production  in  fiscal  years 

1982  and  1983,  Congress  will  be  ad- 
vised of  the  most  likely  costs  for  the 
B-IB  bomber  in  fiscal  year  1984.  In 
other  words,  do  not  tell  Congress  of 
the  true  B-1  costs  until  after  we  have 
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committed  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
program. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  Congress 
be  provided  with  full  and  complete  in- 
formation in  all  Government  pro- 
grams sind  in  all  areas.  In  order  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  take  the  best 
possible  actions  on  defense  matters, 
we  must  have  access  to  full  and  com- 
plete information  available  to  the  De- 
partment. The  reports  were  made 
using  taxpayers'  moneys  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  the  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' moneys.  This  committee  has 
the  job  of  appropriating  tax  dollars 
and  of  oversight  of  the  use  of  tax  dol- 
lars and  has  every  right  to  the  docu- 
ments in  question. 

The  Defense  Department,  by  refus- 
ing Congress  access  to  these  cost  stud- 
ies, merely  confirms  the  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  the  $20.5  bil- 
lion program  cost  assigned  to  the  B-IB 
is  too  low.  If  they  had  nothing  to  hide, 
why  would  they  refuse  to  submit  the 
reports?  The  Department  does  itself  a 
disservice  by  such  actions. 

The  full  Appropriations  Committee 
has  indicated  a  deep  interest  in  B-1 
cost.  Therefore,  the  hearing  on  the  B- 
IB  program  could  not  proceed.  The 
witnesses  who  were  there  solely  to 
support  that  program  were  excused. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  to  properly  present  a  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  this  year  if 
the  practice  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  deny  information  to  Congress 
persists. 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  MUST 
HAVE  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  week  in  my  dis- 
trict and  wish  I  could  convey  the  in- 
credible sense  of  frustration  and  fear  I 
encountered  throughout  the  cities  and 
townships  I  visited.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  desperation  expressed  by 
the  homebuilders  with  whom  I  spoke. 
They  simply  are  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sit  and  await  the  long  overdue 
promise  of  economic  recovery  made  by 
President  Reagan  months  ago.  Al- 
ready indicators  show  that  this  year 
will  be  another  record  breaker  In  the 
low  number  of  housing  starts.  And 
this  bleak  forecast  does  not  stop  with 
the  homebuilders.  The  housing  indus- 
try has  spinoffs  for  many  other  areas 
of  our  economy:  realtors,  construction 
workers,  the  lumber  industry,  and 
others  which  rely  on  supplying  prod- 
ucts for  homes.  All  are  facing  increas- 
ing hardship,  and  all  are  at  the  end  of 
their  rope— both  financially  and  emo- 
tionally—with the  delay  and  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness from  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker,  interest  rates  must  be 
brought  down,  and  to  accomplish  this. 
President  Reagan  must  be  convinced 
of  the  need  to  reduce  his  proposed  def- 
icit budget  for  1983.  Without  a  lower- 
ing of  interest  rates  the  housing  indus- 
try will  be  faced  with  deeper  and 
deeper  recession  and,  in  the  case  of 
Michigan's  housing  industry,  it  means 
the  furtherance  of  what  is  in  fact  al- 
ready a  depression. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
critical  that  this  Congress  enact  an 
emergency  stimulus  program  for  the 
building  industry.  A  number  of  pro- 
posals have  already  been  introduced 
and  I,  for  one,  am  looking  forward  to 
speedy  action  in  this  Congress  to  help 
homebuilders  in  Michigan  and 
throughout  the  country  through  this 
chaotic  and  frightening  period. 


DAYS  OP  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VICTIMS  OF  HOLOCAUST 

(Mr  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  by  public  law  as 
the  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust." 

In  fact,  a  distinguished  group  has 
gathered  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  at 
this  moment  to  recall  the  atrocities  of 
the  holocaust  and  to  enforce  the 
notion  that  no  such  violation  of  hu- 
manity be  permitted  to  occur  again. 

I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  escape  Europe  before  the 
onslaught  of  the  Nazi  barbarism  that 
has  become  known  as  the  Holocaust; 
others  close  to  me  were  not  so  lucky. 
Both  sets  of  grandparents,  many  other 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  were  lost  in 
that  awful  barbarity. 

History,  once  forgotten,  tends  to 
repeat  itself.  Witness  those  nations 
around  the  globe  where  thousands,  lit- 
erally tens  of  thousands,  are  being 
persecuted  at  the  hands  of  repressive 
governments,  many  of  whom  are  inno- 
cent scapegoats  trapped  in  barrages  of 
political  crossfire. 

The  memory  of  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  can  help  to  stem  those 
atrocities  of  today.  We  must  keep 
their  memory  alive  so  that  future  gen- 
erations will  remember  and  under- 
stand where  totalitarianism  unabated 
ultimately  leads. 


clearly  demonstrates  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  country's  policies  are  conducted 
now.  Haigism  and  Kirkpatrickism  just 
simply  is  bankrupt.  It  will  not  work. 
And  what  we  have  here  is  what  we 
have  experienced  already,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  another  context  with 
our  law-enforcement  agents  that  want 
to  do  business  with  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. 

In  this  case  our  country  thought  it 
could  do  business  with  these  military 
despots  in  Argentina,  the  most  oppres- 
sive regime  in  the  world  today.  They 
have  thousands  of  missing  Argentin- 
ians, hundreds  of  young  children  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  our  ad- 
ministration has  made  peace  with  this 
regime.  It  has  made  peace  with  the  op- 
pressive regime  of  Chile,  all  in  the 
name  of  anticommunism. 

Now,  the  thing  is  that  Argentina  is 
saying,  "You  forced  us  to  send  troops 
to  try  to  destabilize  Nicaragua.  They 
are  there  in  place  in  Honduras.  So 
now,  buddy,  you  either  stand  up  for  us 
or  else. ' 

So  it  is  now  Maggie  Thatcher  or  this 
oppressive  regime.  I,  for  one.  hope  this 
whole  business  ends  up  in  the  down- 
fall of  both  regimes. 


UNITED  STATES  PAYS  THE 
PRICE  FOR  DEALING  WITH  AR- 
GENTINA 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  rctii&rks  ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ominous  developments  with  respect  to 
the  Falkland  Islands,  or  the  Malvinas, 
and  the  predicament  of  this  country 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  TRUST  FUND 
FOR  VICTIMS  OF  CRIMES 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an- 
nouncing that  I  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion today  that  will  deal  with  an 
urgent,  national  problem— the  prob- 
lem of  violent  crime  in  America  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  victimized  by  such  crimes 
each  year. 

The  incidence  of  violent  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  now  at  an  all  time 
high.  In  1980,  655.000  Americans  were 
victims  of  aggravated  assault;  82,000 
Americans  were  victims  of  rape; 
548.000  Americans  were  victims  of 
armed  robbery;  more  than  22.000 
Americans  were  murder  victims;  and. 
more  than  300.000  Americans  were 
wounded.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
FBI.  every  24  seconds  a  person  in  the 
United  States  is  a  victim  of  a  violent 
crime. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  either 
the  scope  of  the  problem  or  the  deep 
fear  of  violent  crime  that  plagues  our 
coimtry.  Indeed,  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, violent  crime  is  public  enemy 
No.  1. 

Although  there  are  no  panaceas  in 
the  fight  against  crime,  there  are  criti- 
cally important  measures  that  can  and 
should  be  adopted.  One  such  measure 
is  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
that  will  provide  full  funding,  for  the 
first  time,  for  a  comprehensive  victims 
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of  Clime  compensation  program.  The 
funding  will  not  require  new  taxes  or 
appropriations  but.  rather,  will  be 
funded  by  the  existing  Federal  excise 
tax  on  the  sale  of  handguns.  More- 
over, a  fully  funded  victims  of  crime 
program  will  not  only  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  Justice  and  financial  help  to 
those  Americans  most  directly  affect- 
ed—that Is.  the  victims  themselves— 
but  the  program  will  also  strengthen 
the  criminal  Justice  system  and  In- 
crease the  likelihood  that  violent 
criminals  will  go  to  Jail. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  moved 
closer  to  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  compensate  victims  of  crime, 
the  kind  of  program  that  is  already  on 
the  books  in  most  of  the  world's  Indus- 
trialized countries.  On  several  occa- 
sions, the  U.S.  Senate  has  approved 
such  legislation.  In  the  95th  Congress, 
legislation  was  approved  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  but  action  was 
not  completed  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

A  major  hurdle  in  the  past  has  been 
the  issue  of  cost  and  funding.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funding  and  will 
remove  a  major  obstacle  to  a  long 
overdue,  important  program. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  the 
excise  tax  on  handgnins  be  transferred 
to  a  trust  fund  for  purposes  of  provid- 
ing compensation  to  victims  of  crime, 
and  for  related  purposes.  For  fiscal 
year  1980.  the  excise  tax  on  handgxuis 
produced  approximately  $23  million, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1981  it  Is  estimated 
that  this  excise  tax  will  yield  nearly 
$30  million.  These  fig\ires  are  In  line 
with  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
cost  estimate  of  victims  compensation 
legislation  that  was  recommended  by 
the  full  House  Judiciary  Committee  In 
the  last  Congress.  The  CBO  analysis 
concluded  that  the  Federal  cost  of 
such  a  program  in  the  first  2  years 
would  t>e  $16  and  $22  million,  respec- 
tively. 

Already,  nearly  30  States  have  taken 
the  lead  in  establishing  their  own 
victim  compensation  program.  These 
efforts  reflect  the  high  priority  that 
we  ought  to  place  nationwide  on  such 
a  program.  For  the  victims,  such  a  na- 
tionwide program  is  nothing  short  of 
simple  Justice.  To  offer  compensation 
for  personal  injury  or  death  to  victims 
of  crime  or  surviving  dependents  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  iimocent 
victim,  the  most  tangible  and  relevant 
reform  we  could  make  In  the  criminal 
justice  system.  In  fact,  in  all  too  many 
instances,  it  is  the  failure  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  the  first  place- 
be  it  sentences  that  are  too  lenient  or 
paroles  that  are  unwarranted— that  is 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  turn- 
ing an  innocent  citizen  Into  an  inno- 
cent victim. 

The  criminal  Justice  system  Itself 
will  stand  to  benefit  from  a  victim's 


compensation  program  because  of  the 
requirement  in  most  of  the  biUs  before 
Congress  that  victims  who  are  eligible 
for  compensation  must  also  cooperate 
with  law  enforcement  officials.  The 
success  of  our  criminal  Justice  system 
depends  on  the  willing  and  patient 
participation  of  those  victimized.  We 
cannot  in  good  conscience,  however, 
ask  Innocent  victims  to  endure  the  in- 
convenience and  further  disruption  of 
their  lives  that  a  lengthy  investigation 
and  trial  involve  and.  at  the  same 
time,  leave  them  alone  to  bear  the  cost 
and  trauma  of  the  crime  itself. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  Federal 
victim  compensation  program  should 
be  a  top  priority.  That  Is  why  my  bill 
transfers  the  handgxin  excise  tax  to  a 
trust  fund  for  such  a  program.  Cur- 
rently, the  excise  tax  is  used  to  fund  a 
portion  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  pro- 
gram, a  Federal  aid  program  that  in 
theory  Is  supposed  to  assist  the  States 
In  the  area  of  wildlife  management.  In 
practice,  however,  a  number  of  activi- 
ties funded  through  Pittman-Robert- 
son are,  at  best,  of  dubious  value, 
while  others— such  as  building  and 
maintaining  target-shooting  ranges- 
should  be  eliminated  entirely.  In  the 
past,  leading  wildlife  and  envirorunen- 
tal  groups,  such  as  Friends  of  Animals 
and  the  Sierra  Club,  have  been  strong 
critics  of  Pittman-Rot)ertson  pro- 
grams. 

The  time  has  come  In  Congress 
when  it  is  no  longrer  enough  to  give  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  on  behalf  of 
the  plight  of  crime  victims.  The  time 
has  come  in  Congress  for  action.  The 
time  has  come  to  fund  a  Federal  crime 
victims  compensation  program  that 
will  both  help  crime  victims  and 
strengthen  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  And  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
the  Federal  funding  for  such  a  pro- 
gram come  from  an  excise  tax  on 
handguns,  a  weapon  that  is  so  much  a 
part  of  the  violent  crime  problem. 


U.S.  TROOPS  MUST  STAY  IN 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
months,  many  of  my  congressional  col- 
leagues have  stood  here  In  the  well  of 
the  House  and  have  publicly  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  They  have  said 
that  the  Europeans  are  not  doing 
enough  In  their  own  defense;  that  the 
United  States  is  spending  too  much  to 
defend  Europe:  and  that  we  should 
withdraw  our  own  troops  from  NATO. 

Last  week,  as  a  guest  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  firsthand  German 
military  facilities.  I  met  with  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher,  Defense  Minister 


Apel,  as  well  as  with  our  own  Ambas- 
sador, Arthur  Bums. 

I  was  impressed  with  what  the  Ger- 
mans are  doing— and  with  the  plans 
that  they  outlined  to  me  for  future 
military  programs.  The  West  Germans 
do  believe  that  the  NATO  alliance 
must  build  up  its  defense  because  of 
the  Soviet  threat.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  Republic,  just  like  our 
own  Nation,  has  economic  problems— 
and  this  factor  influences  the  amount 
of  funds  that  can  be  expended  on  de- 
fense. Yet  despite  German's  economic 
problems,  the  Germans  are  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
Western  civilization. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week.  I  attend- 
ed the  signing  ceremony  of  the  War- 
time Host  Nation  Support  Agreement. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  West  Ger- 
mans will  share  equally  with  the 
United  States  the  costs  associated  with 
building  up  of  special  stockpiles  and 
facilities  that  will  be  utilized  by  Amer- 
ican forces  If.  during  times  of  crisis,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  dispatch  troops  to  Europe  on 
an  emergency  basis.  This  agreement  is 
a  significant  step  forward  in  assisting 
us  in  building  up  our  rapid  redeploy- 
ment facilities. 

The  agreement  will  benefit  the 
NATO  alliance.  It  will  benefit  the 
West  Germans.  Even  more  important- 
ly. It  will  benefit  the  United  States. 
The  agreement  serves  as  clear  and  un- 
equivocal evidence  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  consider:  The  United  States 
will  defend  itself  and  its  allies,  and  we 
are  taking  steps  now  to  assure  that  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  an  attack  with 
credible  levels  of  conventional  force. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  take  note 
of  the  widespread,  growing  sentiment 
in  our  Nation  against  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  best  deterrent  that  we  have  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  forces  lies  in  a  strong, 
credible  conventional  defense  that  will 
cause  an  aggressor  to  think  twice 
before  taking  precipitous  actions.  If. 
despite  all  of  our  efforts  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  Soviets,  the  U.S.S.R. 
does  in  fact  decide  to  launch  an  attack 
upon  us  with  conventional  forces,  we 
must  be  able  to  stop  and  turn  back 
those  Soviet  forces  with  conventional 
force.  If  that  Is  possible,  the  likelihood 
that  we  would  have  to  resort  to  nucle- 
ar weapons  Is  thereby  lessened. 

This  agreement  on  wartime  host 
nation  support  does  in  fact  contribute 
to  NATO's  conventional  deterrent, 
and  therefore  should  be  supported  by 
all  of  those— who  feel  as  I  do— that 
from  a  nuclear  war,  there  will  be  no 
victors. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  over  the  Blaster 
break  of  being  able  to  give  my  con- 
stituents some  good  news. 

I  was  able  to  tell  them  that  we  had 
licked  Inflation  and  that  It  was  now 
running  at  an  aimual  rate  of  about  3 
percent. 

That  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people  who  thought  inflation  was  still 
in  double  digits.  I  saw  a  poll  recently 
which  Indicated  that  large  numbers  of 
people  listed  inflation  as  second  only 
to  unemployment  in  the  list  of  our  big- 
gest problems. 

Why  Is  It  that  a  nation  with  the 
most  sophisticated  communications  in 
the  world  and  the  most  aggressive 
press  in  the  world  Is  so  ignorant  of  the 
facts  regarding  the  rate  of  inflation? 

When  it  was  running  In  double 
digits,  practically  every  night  we  saw  a 
newscaster  standing  in  a  supermarket 
letting  us  know  how  much  a  head  of 
lettuce  went  up  that  day.  There  are  no 
nightly  updates  on  consumer  prices 
today.  We  have  seen  only  momentary 
blips  of  Inflation. 

Well  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  let  the  American  people 
know  that  the  Inflation  rate  aiuiua- 
lized  for  December  was  3.5  percent;  for 
January  it  was  3.6  percent,  and  for 
February  It  was  2.4  percent,  March  fig- 
ures are  not  yet  available,  but  It  is  safe 
to  say  for  the  past  4  months  running 
the  inflation  rate  is  down  to  a  4-per- 
cent level. 


DOWN  WITH  INFLATION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THREE  SUGGESTIONS  TO  HELP 
PULL  AMERICA  OUT  OP  RECES- 
SION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
home  during  the  recess  period  I  found 
people  asking  the  question:  "Why 
aren't  you  people  in  Washington  doing 
something  about  the  economic  situa- 
tion? Why  don't  you  take  some  action 
that  will  handle  the  recession  as  the 
recession  presents  Itself  to  us  right 
now?" 

I  think  that  Is  a  legitimate  question 
because  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this 
Congress  has  sat  on  Its  hands  for  the 
better  part  of  3  months  this  year,  not 
doing  anything  to  react  to  the  eco- 
nomic deterioration.  So,  therefore,  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  would  give  us  three  actions  that 
we  could  take  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  begin  the  process  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  recession;  actions  that 
could  be  in  place  and  working  by  April 
30. 

First,  we  could  accelerate  the  tax 
cuts  to  April  1.  That  would  take  the 
July  1  tax  cut,  accelerate  It  to  April  1, 
and  get  the  economy  growing  again. 


Second,  we  could  t>egin  the  process 
of  getting  the  homebuilding  industry 
back  by  taking  money  previously  ap- 
propriated for  the  synfuel  program 
and  putting  It  In  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  put  it  into  place  right  now  and 
start  the  homebuilding  industry  grow- 
ing. 

Third,  we  can  start  a  national  policy 
of  saying  to  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners. "We  will  give  you  the  same 
access  to  our  marketplace  as  you  give 
us  to  your  marketplace,  no  more,  no 
less.  If  you  do  not  open  up  your  mar- 
ketplaces to  our  goods,  we  are  going  to 
deny  our  marketplace  to  your  goods. 
Equity  to  allow  more  exports."' 

All  three  of  these  things  can  be  done 
right  away.  It  can  begin  the  trading 
process.  It  could  begin  the  homebuild- 
ing process,  and  it  could  begin  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  process.  I  think  it 
should  be  done  and  done  immediately. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
REVITALIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
high  on  the  list  of  legislative  initia- 
tives which  merit  prompt  congression- 
al enactment  is  H.R.  5038,  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Revitalization  Act. 
This  legislation,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, is  the  linchpin  of  the  ongoing 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  restructure  the  air 
traffic  control  system  and  to  provide 
fair  compensation  to  key  FAA  employ- 
ees for  the  significant  daily  contribu- 
tions they  are  making  in  maintaining 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  our  air 
control  system. 

The  air  traffic  control  system  and  its 
employees  must  deal  constantly  and 
immediately  with  decisions  that  affect 
thousands  of  lives  on  a  daily  basis. 
Employees  who  remained  on  the  job 
after  the  August  3,  1981,  strike,  are 
performing  very  effectively  despite  the 
fact  they  are  under  constant  pressure. 

Prior  to  the  strike,  there  was  a  ten- 
tative agreement  with  PATCO  where- 
by Secretary  Lewis  agreed  to  support  a 
legislative  package  that  would  result 
In  an  average  6.6-percent  pay  Increase 
for  air  traffic  controllers.  The  Air 
Traffic  Control  Revitalization  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  same  average  pay  in- 
crease for  controllers,  but  also  recog- 
nizes the  contributions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  other  FAA  personnel  critical 
to  the  preservation  of  a  truly  safe  and 
effective  air  traffic  system. 

The  Illegal  air  traffic  controllers 
strike  was  most  unfortunate  and  trau- 
matic. But  the  public  clearly  support- 
ed President  Reagan  on  his  decision  to 
dismiss  those  who  violate  the  law  pro- 
hibiting strikes  against  the  Federal 
Government.  The  President  has  made 


it  clear  that  striking  air  traffic  con- 
trollers would  not  be  rehired  as  con- 
trollers, but  would  be  eligible  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere  in  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  view  of  FAA  officials,  re- 
hiring controllers  who  walked  off  the 
jobs  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  those  who  loyally  have  maintained 
the  system.  The  President  agreed  that 
if  discharged  controllers  were  permit- 
ted to  return  to  their  old  jobs  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of 
FAA  operations. 

Nothing  has  changed  to  diminish 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  In  fact, 
the  need  for  Its  prompt  enactment  ac- 
tually grows.  While  solid  progress  has 
been  made  in  restructuring  the  air 
traffic  system,  passage  of  H.R.  5038 
will  provide  the  FAA  with  an  effective 
management  tool  to  complete  the  job 
in  a  timely  fashion  to  better  serve  the 
airborne  public. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AN  OIL  IMPORT 

FEE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Congressman  Dingeix  ajid  many  other 
notable  Members  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Imposition  of 
an  import  tax  on  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing revenues.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
report  that  Energy  Secretary  Edwsirds, 
in  an  April  14  letter,  stated  to  me  that 
he,  too,  opposes  such  a  proposal.  He 
states: 

Our  past  experience  with  quotas,  taxes, 
price  controls,  and  entitlements  have  taught 
us,  at  the  very  least,  that  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  such  a  course. 

Now,  as  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  contemplate  negotiating  the 
details  of  its  budget  proposal,  discus- 
sions regarding  a  "quick  fix"  solution 
to  raise  revenues  persist.  One  such 
proposal  which  has  reared  its  ugly 
head  is  the  most  regressive,  ill-con- 
ceived, penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
concept  imaginable— an  oil-import  fee 
on  crude  oil  and  products.  Lest  you 
characterize  our  efforts  here  today  as 
an  attempt  by  the  Northeast  to  avoid 
paying  for  its  energy  needs,  I  suggest 
that  you  consider  the  results  of  the 
study  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  on  the  dire  impact 
on  the  economy  if  a  $5-per  barrel  fee 
were  imposed.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
the  effect  of  such  a  fee  will  reverber- 
ate throughout  all  sectors  of  our  ailing 
economy.  No  family  will  be  spared  the 
impact  of  the  fee  as  the  price  of  do- 
mestically produced  crude  oU  rises  to 
the  level  of  the  artificially  priced  im- 
ports. The  price  of  gasoline  and  home 
heating  oil  will  increase  by   12-cents 
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per  gallon:  residents  will  witness  an  in- 
crease in  their  electric  utility  costs  of 
approximately  $100-per  month  in 
some  sections  of  our  country. 

The  residual  effect  of  a  $5  per  barrel 
tax  is  ominous— not  only  will  the  price 
of  all  petroleum  products  Increase  by 
10  to  15  percent  but  the  already  de- 
pressed housing  industry  will  be  devas- 
tated: the  already  ailing  automobile 
industry  will  be  devsistated:  the  al- 
ready distressed  agriculture  industry 
will  he  devastated.  The  list  is  endless. 

In  fact,  many  of  those  recipients  of 
social  security  will  have  wiped  out 
whatever  benefits  are  protected  by 
budget  negotiators  in  this  latest  round 
of  "revenue-raising  roulette."  In  addi- 
tion, the  CRS  study  estimates  that  a 
$5  tax  will  cause  unemployment  to  rise 
by  another  96,000  workers  in  1984;  real 
GNP  will  decline  by  1.4  percent;  and 
inflation  to  increase  by  1.5  percent  in 
1984.  All  this  Is  expected  to  occur 
while  domestic  oil  producers  are  reap- 
ing another  $10  to  $15  billion  in  addi- 
tional net  profits. 

One  of  the  most  telling  statistics, 
however.  In  this  high-risk  game  of 
chance  is  that  with  a  $5  per  barrel  tax, 
the  Federal  deficit  will  be  reduced  by 
$4  to  $9  billion  in  1983.  It  may.  howev- 
er, increase  the  deficit  by  $5  billion  In 
1984  as  the  economy  slows  down  as  a 
direct  result  of  Uncle  Sam's  self-Im- 
posed "oil  shock." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  painfully  obvious 
that  there  are  available  more  progres- 
sive, more  efficient  revenue-raising  op- 
tions. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  measure  find 
it  unconscionable  to  levy  this  tax  on 
our  economy  and  thus  on  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation:  particularly  while 
they  are  enduring  the  present  econom- 
ic situation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  members 
from  all  regions  of  the  country  will  re- 
alize the  wisdom  of  this  resolution  and 
Join  me  today  in  sending  a  message  to 
the  administration  and  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  feverishly  drafting  a 
budget  plan. 


D  1230 

WINNING  THE  WAR  ON 
INFLATION 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  we  are  winning 
the  war  on  inflation.  In  the  12  months 
ending  In  February,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  Increased  by  7.7  percent. 
This  is  a  drop  of  3.6  percent  from  the 
preceding  12-month  period.  Even  more 
encouraging  is  this  year's  3.2-percent 
Inflation  figure.  While  no  one  expects 
the  1982  rate  to  remain  that  low.  it  Is 
very  possible  that  the  1982  rate  will  be 
In  the  6-  to  7-percent  range.  Remem- 
bering that  the  Inflation  rate  was  12.4 


percent  just  2  years  ago,  6-  to  7-per- 
cent Inflation  represents  tremendous 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  even  more  encour- 
aging that  many  of  the  forces  that 
were  driving  Inflation  up  are  being 
dealt  with.  The  President  and  most 
Members  of  Congress  have  realized 
that  uncontrollable  Federal  spending 
must  be  stopped  juid  are  taking  steps 
to  bring  that  spending  under  control. 
Unnecessary  regulations  which  drive 
up  the  costs  of  production  are  being 
eliminated.  Labor  and  management 
have  been  working  together  to  reduce 
labor  costs  and  Improve  productivity. 
These  changes  and  many  more  will 
help  to  keep  Inflation  low  as  the  econ- 
omy returns  to  health. 

A  growing  low-Inflation  economy 
will  be  welcome  news  to  Americans 
who  have  seen  the  buying  power  of 
their  dollars  reduced  by  70  percent 
since  1975. 


FINANCIAL  MEN  FAVOR  REAGAN 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  FYiday 
of  last  week,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported the  results  of  a  poll  of  more 
than  130  of  the  Nation's  top  financial 
executives  on  the  Reagan  economic 
program.  Their  message  was  clear. 
Seven  out  of  eight  or  87.5  percent  of 
the  money  managers— who  together 
exercise  significant  control  over  the 
way  in  which  more  than  $500  billion  In 
assets  are  Invested  In  this  country— 
one-fourth  of  the  total  assets— strong- 
ly supported  the  President's  policies. 

The  overwhelming  support  of  these 
top  executives  is  partlcxilarly  impor- 
tant due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a 
better  position  to  affect  the  economy. 
Their  decisions  on  how  to  invest  cap- 
ital assets  are.  Indeed,  crucial  to  the 
success  of  any  economic  program. 

The  primary  concern  expressed  by 
the  executives  was  not  the  current  re- 
cession—but the  fear  of  renewed  Infla- 
tion. Their  greatest  fear  and  that  of 
my  constituents  was  that  the  Congress 
would  overreact  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  by  raising  taxes  and 
increasing  Federal  spending  even  more 
in  short,  that  the  Congress  would 
return  to  business  as  usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  lack  of  confidence 
In  our  ability  to  control  Government 
spending  Is  perhaps  warranted.  But  If 
we   return   to   business   as   usual,   as 
many  on  the  other  side  seem  to  advo- 
cate, then  we  may  be  asked  by  the 
voters  in  this  country  to  return  to  our 
usual  businesses. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16.  1982) 
PiNAifciAL  Men  Favor  Reagan 
(By  Robert  Metz) 

Oppenhelmer  &  Company,  the  securities 
firm,  has  come  up  with  a  surprising  expres- 


sion of  Wall  Street  opinion  on  Reagan  eco- 
nomics. A  polling  of  138  money  managers 
yielded  an  emphatic  consensus  that  "the 
Reagan  politics  are  salutary." 

Seven  out  of  every  eight  respondents  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  the  notion  that  the 
President  should  "stick  to  them!  Don't  let 
temporary  pain— let  alone  a  down  market- 
deter  you  from  good  politics." 

The  Wall  Street  views  clashed.  In  both 
tenor  and  detail,  with  "almost  every  other 
group  recently  polled."  Oppenhelmer  ac- 
knowledged. The  policies  In  question  include 
the  Reagan  Administration's  refusal  to  raise 
taxes  and  the  emphasis  on  reducing  costs  of 
social  services.  The  polling  showed  a  relative 
lack  of  concern  about  Federal  deficits. 

The  statement  favoring  Reagan  policies 
appeared  in  a  poll  sent  by  Oppenhelmer  to 
138  executives  last  December.  Oppenhelmer 
received  93  replies,  and  a  March  update 
brought  72  responses.  The  rate  of  accept- 
ance "hardly  changed,"  despite  the  deepen- 
ing recession.  Oppenhelmer  said. 

Oppenhelmer  gave  no  Indication  of  how 
the  138  executives  were  chosen,  or  whether 
the  respondents  were  a  sound  sampling  of 
Wall  Street  opinion.  It  did  say.  however, 
that  its  report  was  prepared  "at  the  request 
of  Washington  leaders  who  exercise  critical 
Influence  in  the  budget  process."  And  it 
thanked  Charles  E.  Walker,  the  prominent 
Republican  lobbyist  and  a  Reagan  adviser, 
for  help  in  formulating  the  questions. 

The  financial  executives  do  not  support 
the  widely  held  view  that  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  Is  a  failure.  Oppenhelmer 
argues  that  those  answering  the  poll  are  in 
a  better  position  to  affect  the  economy  than 
individuals  or  even  commentators  and  advis- 
ers who  oppose  the  Reagan  plan. 

"Specifically,  the  [respondents]  decide 
how  to  Invest  the  capital  assets  whose  de- 
ployment will  be  critical  to  whether  the 
President's  economic  program  succeeds  or 
fails."  Oppenhelmer  said. 

Those  who  answered  the  poll  sire  chief  in- 
vestment and  chief  executive  officers  of 
bank  trust  departments,  mutual  funds,  in- 
surance companies  and  pension  funds.  They 
"exercise  significant  control  over  the  way  in 
which  $540  billion  In  assets  are  invested," 
Oppenhelmer  reports. 

The  poll  respondents  counseled  patience. 
Sixty-one  percent  felt  it  would  take  two  to 
three  years  of  sticking  to  the  same  course 
for  success.  And  23  percent  said  It  would 
take  five  years  or  more. 

The  main  concern  expressed  by  the  execu- 
tives was  fear  of  renewed  inflation— not  fear 
that  the  recession  would  be  too  severe.  The 
greatest  fear  was  that  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration would  overreact  to  recession 
and  Increase  spending  more  than  the  7  to  10 
percent  now  expected. 

In  contrast  to  other  polls  such  as  The  New 
York  Times/CBS  News  Poll  of  the  public 
and  the  Business  Roundtable.  the  execu- 
tives showed  "little  concern  with  the  deficit 
E>er  se,"  Oppenhelmer  said. 

More  than  half  (51  percent)  agreed  that 
"the  deficit  is  a  red  herring:  that  the  real 
problem  is  Oovemment  spending  as  a  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product."  Oppenhelm- 
er noted,  adding  that  only  21  percent  felt 
that  the  "deficit  Is  a  big  problem  and  we 
must  get  it  down." 

These  money  managers  want  further 
spending  cuts— not  tax  Increases.  Eighty- 
seven  percent  did  not  want  Income  tax  in- 
creases in  1982.  In  response  to  a  question 
concerning  the  best  method  of  solving  our 
present  economic  problems,  almost  four 
times  as  many  voted  for  spending  cuts  (60 
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percent)  as  voted  for  tax  increases  (16  per- 
cent). 

The  poll  showed  that  the  money  manag- 
ers—like other  groups  polled  recently— 
strongly  supported  cutting  defense  spend- 
ing. In  all.  94  percent  felt  that  there  was 
ample  room  for  cutting  waste  from  the  de- 
fense budget— one  of  the  highest  areas  of 
agreement  in  the  survey. 

There  was  strong  support  (88  percent)  for 
cutting  Indexation  of  social  welfare  pay- 
ments, presumably  including  the  raising  of 
Social  Security  benefits  on  a  par  with  infla- 
tion's erosion. 

In  any  case.  43  percent  of  respondents  fa- 
vored changes  in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, including  such  things  as  the  capping 
of  benefits,  raising  of  eligibility  require- 
ments, the  elimination  of  "double-dipping" 
and  the  matching  of  outlays  with  tax  re- 
ceipts. 

Federal  Reserve  policy  has  been  widely 
criticized  elsewhere,  but  85  percent  of  those 
answering  the  Oppenhelmer  poll  felt  the 
Fed  should  not  revert  to  trying  to  control 
interest  rates  instead  of  the  money  supply. 

Concerning  present  money  supply  targets, 
83  percent  favored  the  present  money 
supply  growth  targets  of  2V4  to  5V4  percent  a 
year.  A  total  of  81  percent  said  that  setting 
and  meeting  higher  monetary  growth  tar- 
gets would  encourage  inflation. 


1981-82  VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY PROGRAM  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA WINNER 

(Mr.  MURPHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarkLs  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ora- 
tion composed  by  a  young  lady  from 
my  congressional  district.  Marie  Rosa 
Lawrence  of  Perryopolls,  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  winning  entry  In  the  Vet- 
ertuis  of  Foreign  Wars'  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  for  Pennsylvania.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  her 
speech  and  found  It  to  be  quite  impres- 
sive. I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  her  patriotic  feelings  with 
you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 
1981-82  VFW  Voice  of  Dehocract  Program 

Marie    Rosa     Lawrence,     Pennsylvania 

Winner 

Building  America  Together.  Just  last 
night  we  toured  the  new,  18  floor,  city  hall 
building  downtown.  Gee,  I  can  remember 
almost  three  years  ago  when  the  excavators 
came  In  with  their  heavy  equipment  and 
began  moving  the  earth  for  the  new  site. 
Then  came  the  brick  layers  to  build  up  the 
sturdy  foundation.  The  carpenters  came 
next  and  put  up  the  skeleton  for  the  walls 
and  the  floors.  The  plumbers  laid  the  pipe- 
lines and  the  painters  and  decorators  finally 
added  the  finishing  touches.  It  took  that 
long  and  that  many  people  to  produce  this 
finished  product,  the  beautiful,  brick  struc- 
ture to  house  our  city  government.  As  we 
were  walking  through  the  long  corridors,  I 
noticed  one  of  the  pictures  hanging  in  the 
main  hall.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  pilgrims 
coming  to  America.  It  made  me  start  to 
wonder  how  our  country  must  have  Ijeen 
buUt. 

The  early  settlers  came  to  America,  picked 
out  their  plots  of  land,  dug  in  their  roots 


and  began  excavating  the  site  for  a  brand 
new  country.  Our  early  forefathers  laid  out 
the  blueprints  and  specifications  for  this 
new  land.  They  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  declared  our  freedom 
for  us.  They  saw  a  need  for  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  would  protect  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  American  people,  so  they  es- 
tablished the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  defend  this  new  structure,  they  had  to 
fight  many  wars,  including  the  WEir  of  1812, 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  They  toiled  to  build  a  strong 
foundation  of  freedom  and  rights  to  support 
the  long  main  pillars  of  equality,  justice  and 
opportunity  upon  which  the  structure  of 
this  new  country  would  rest.  Between  these 
pillars,  they  constructed  a  strong,  formida- 
ble doorway,  leading  into  the  vestibule  of 
growth  and  expansion. 

Since  this  beginning,  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration has  been  adding  new  floors  to  the 
building: 

The  floor  of  Civil  Rights  in  which  blacks 
and  whites  fought  the  Civil  War  for  civU  lib- 
erty. 

The  floor  of  Emancipation,  which  expand- 
ed the  wing  of  freedom  and  liberties. 

The  floor  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
which  introduced  the  new  inventions,  facto- 
ries, production  and  growth. 

The  floor  of  Universal  Brotherhood, 
which  saw  neighbors  Joining  neighbors  and 
allies  Joining  allies  to  fight  and  World  Wars 
across  the  sea. 

The  floor  of  the  New  Frontier,  which  con- 
tains the  medical  discoveries  and  the  explo- 
rations in  space. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  our  ancestors.  They  had 
to  put  on  the  hard  hats  of  depression,  war, 
the  stock  market  crash,  civil  strife,  and  they 
had  to  conquer  the  new  frontier.  We,  their 
children,  must  continue  to  construct  this 
one  nation  under  God.  We  are  expanding 
the  new  structure  and  adding  a  new  wing  to 
the  building,  a  new  decade  of  the  80's.  We 
are  building  a  new  floor.  The  floor  of  hope- 
hope  of  economic  recovery,  expanding  world 
relations  and  renewing  our  strength  as 
Americans. 

We  have  to  again  become  the  leading 
nation  of  peace  and  brotherh(x>d.  Just  as 
city  hall  was  built  by  so  many  people,  like- 
wise, we  all  must  build  our  country  togeth- 
er. Each  one  of  us  must  put  forth  an  effort. 
We  will  have  to  sacrifice.  We  may  face 
tighter  economies,  less  luxuries  and  lots  of 
hard  work,  but  we  have  to  support  our 
President  and  Congress,  and  encourage 
growth  in  America. 

We  must  also  work  with  our  business  com- 
munities to  create  the  technical  advance- 
ments that  we  need.  We  must  support  our 
schools  to  make  everyone  capable  of  being 
better  builders,  and  with  our  churches  to 
build  our  morals  and  very  souls,  to  cement 
together  all  of  our  work  and  toil. 

Finally,  we  must  work  with  God  so  that 
we  have  divine  strength  to  create  an  archi- 
tectural wonder,  America. 

Brick  by  brick,  together  we  will  build  this 
skyscraper  of  opportunity,  strength  and 
freedom. 


suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  Is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote.  If  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  Wednesday,  April  21. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  the  motion  to 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  6038.  to  amend  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 6038 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  235(h)(1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'March  31,  1982"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1982." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  W-xxiE)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  6038,  Is 
Identical  In  substance  to  H.R.  5708, 
which  the  House  approved  on  March 
23,  by  a  7  to  1  margin,  the  vote  being 
351  for  and  54  against.  What  this  bill 
does  is  to  extend  until  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  yew  the  section  235  homeowner- 
ship  program,  which  expired  on  March 
31.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  make 
possible  the  construction  of  thousands 
of  homes  for  which  builders  have  res- 
ervations, but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other have  not  received  final  commit- 
ments. Failure  to  pass  this  bill  will 
cause  builders  across  the  country  who 
have  bought  land,  put  in  the  necessary 
improvements,  paid  for  permits  and 
plans,  and  obtained  necessary  financ- 
ing, to  lose  their  time  and  money. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  permit  this  to 
happen  to  an  sdready  depressed  home- 
bulldlng  Industry,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  not  to  enact  this  bill,  which 
purely  and  simply  permits  builders  to 
complete  the  construction  of  homes 
that  the  1982  authorization  calls  for, 
and  homes  for  which  appropriations 
have  already  been  enacted. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider this  question  again,  because  sub- 
sequent to  our  action  of  March  23,  on 
an  identical  bill,  the  Senate  added  a 
nongermane  amendment  in  the  form 
of  an  Olympic  Coin  Act.  This  Coin  Act 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  which  has  separate 
legislation  of  its  own  regarding  the 
Olympic  coin  program.  Consequently, 
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on  March  31,  the  House  disagreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment.  Following  our 
action,  the  Senate  passed  a  30-day  ex- 
tension of  the  section  235  program, 
but  by  that  time  the  House  had  gone 
into  its  recess,  and  could  not  act  on 
the  Senate  counterproposal. 

Since  the  recess  began,  the  Olympic 
coin  program  has  become  a  confused 
and  complex  issue.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues itnow.  the  program  was  prem- 
ised on  financial  underwriting  of  three 
major  corporations.  Those  companies 
have  now  withdrawn  their  underwrit- 
ing, and  no  one  is  certain  what  will 
happen  with  the  coin  program,  or  its 
authorizing  legislation— which  in  any 
case  was  not  germauie  to  this  bill  at  all, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  it. 

In  order  to  clear  the  air,  and  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
actions  in  the  other  body,  I  am  today 
offering  once  again,  this  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  section  235  program  au- 
thority. It  is  not,  I  hope,  controversial, 
in  view  of  the  overwhelming  approval 
the  House  gave  to  identical  legislation 
less  than  1  month  ago.  I  hope  that  by 
passage  of  this  bill  today  we  will  be 
able  to  obtain  final  action  quicidy  to 
preserve  this  essential  housing  pro- 
gram, and  to  prevent  completely  inno- 
cent homebuilders  from  losing  the 
considerable  amounts  of  money  they 
have  invested  on  the  good  faith  as- 
sumption that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make  good  on  its  commit- 
ments to  them. 

The  section  235  program  is  one  of 
the  very  few  things  that  builders  have 
today  to  enable  them  to  stay  alive— be- 
cause what  it  does  is  to  provide, 
through  interest  rate  subsidies,  hous- 
ing that  buyers  with  modest  incomes 
can  afford.  If  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  builders  who 
will  be  put  into  desperate,  and  in  some 
areas  hopeless  situations.  They  have 
done  nothing  wrong;  they  have  simply 
been  caught  by  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  more  often  than  not  were 
beyond  their  control.  Builders  cannot, 
for  example,  control  the  weather, 
which  causes  some  delays  in  getting 
projects  underway.  They  cannot  con- 
trol the  amount  of  time  that  is  needed 
for  local  government  approvals,  per- 
mits, and  inspections.  They  cannot 
control  the  amount  of  time  that  HUD 
takes  in  processing  the  paperwork 
they  must  have  approved  for  partici- 
pation in  this  program.  All  that  this 
biU  does  is  to  keep  funds  available  for 
a  valuable  and  worthwhile  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  harmless 
builders  who  have  in  good  faith  par- 
ticipated in  this  program.  With  this 
bill,  we  can  insure  the  construction  of 
8.000  homes  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  built;  we  can  insure  that  the  houses 
that  we  authorized  last  year  actually 
do  get  built;  and  we  can  insure  that 
wholly  irmocent  builders  are  not 
harmed  by  a  legal  deadline  that  they 
could  not  meet— generally  for  reasons 


that  were  completely  beyond  their 
control. 

By  passing  a  simple  extension,  the 
House  is  directing  HUD  to  continue 
the  program  exactly  as  it  has  in  the 
past  and  to  allow  those  builders  who 
had  reservations,  as  of  March  31,  to 
proceed  to  the  firm  commitment  stage 
within  the  time  frame  under  the  proc- 
essing regulations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reaffirm  the 
support  indicated  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions for  a  simple  extension  of  the 
235  program  by  voting  in  favor  of  H.R. 
6038. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support-  of 
H.R.  6038.  This  legislation  would 
extend  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
September  30,  the  basic  section  235 
program.  As  Chairman  Gonzalez 
stated,  the  House  has  already  passed 
legislation  extending  the  program  but 
unfortunately  the  two  bodies  could 
not  get  together  on  an  agreed-upon 
version  before  the  Easter  recess  to  re- 
iterate what  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  said.  Because 
the  authority  technically  expired  on 
March  31,  this  new  legislative  effort  is 
required. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  from  entering 
into  any  new  contracts  for  assistance 
payments  under  the  section  235  pro- 
gram. Although  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say, 
it  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  let 
the  program  lapse  on  March  31.  When 
the  House  passed  the  original  exten- 
sion last  month,  however,  it  passed 
with  overwhelming  Republican  sup- 
port. This  does  not  mean  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of 
most  Members  toward  the  program. 
That  determination  will  have  to  be 
made  at  some  later  date. 

Extending  the  program  is  really  a 
matter  of  equity.  There  are  many 
builders  who  have  been  counting  on 
utUizing  the  235  authority.  Initially 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  weather.  As  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  knows  we  experienced  an  ex- 
tremely harsh  winter.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  Ohio  included,  it 
was  impossible  for  builders  to  move 
forward  under  the  program.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  reached 
the  firm  commitment  stage  which 
means  a  construction  start.  Next  they 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  because 
the  House  and  the  other  body  passed 
different  versions  of  an  extension.  The 
homebuildlng  industry  which  is  al- 
ready hard  hit  should  not  be  penalized 
for  actions  they  could  not  prevent. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  there  is  no  new  money  in- 
volved in  extending  the  program. 
These  funds  have  already  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  6038. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Connecticut     (Mr. 

McKlNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  6038.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  only  fair  solu- 
tion. The  235  program  has  been  good 
in  some  areas  and  bad  In  others,  but 
that  is  not  the  question  at  the 
moment.  All  this  bill  does  is  extend 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
time  during  which  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  new  contracts  for  assistance 
payments.  It  is  not  reauthorizing  a 
program  and  it  is  not  adding  more 
money  to  the  program. 

You  have  heard  other  Members 
mention  the  hard  winter  we  experi- 
enced. I  think  that  is  obvious.  Up  in 
Connecticut  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  builders  to  reach  the  firm 
commitment  stage  during  most  of  the 
winter.  That  is  why  the  March  31 
cutoff  should  be  extended. 

One  final  point.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  lot  of  units.  The  Deptu-tment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
estimates  there  are  only  7,000  units  in- 
volved. Let  us  get  on  with  it  and  allow 
those  7,000  units  to  be  built. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Mc Kinney)  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment, and  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
6038.  the  Housing  Act  Amendments 
bill. 

Although  the  House  passed  an  earli- 
er version  of  this  bill  overwhelmingly, 
action  in  the  other  body  resulted  in 
the  need  for  a  conference,  as  most 
Members  know.  Since  March  31  the 
authority  for  HUD  to  enter  into  new 
contracts  for  the  section  235  progrram 
has  been  suspended,  and  in  spite  of  ap- 
proval on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  to 
extend  this  authority,  we  still  do  not 
have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing  industry 
cannot  afford  to  be  subject  to  this 
type  of  parliamentary  dispute.  Speak- 
ing of  parliamentary  disputes  and  the 
need  to  address  the  serious  housing 
problems  in  this  country,  we  should 
have  moved  ahead  with  H.R.  5922,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  prior  to  the  Easter  recess.  Twice 
that  bill  was  puUed  from  the  calendar. 
If  it  was  as  urgent  as  the  title  de- 
scribed it,  it  should  not  have  been 
pulled. 

We  should  bring  it  up  again  for  im- 
mediate discussion.  We  should  also 
consider  the  housing  initiative  that  I 
plarmed  to  introduce,  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran)  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  bill. 
Our  proposal  would  transfer  $1  billion 
in  already   authorized  and   appropri- 
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ated  funds  from  the  Synfuels  Corpora- 
tion, which  helps  to  subsidize  compa- 
nies like  Exxon  and  multinational  cor- 
porations that  are  doing  very  well,  and 
provide  some  assistance  to  homebuild- 
ers, home  buyers,  realtors,  and  small 
business  people  all  over  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6038.  We  should  move 
ahead  with  it,  but  we  should  also  move 
ahead  with  the  housing  initiative  I 
have  described.  This  Initiative  is  not  a 
budget-busting  bailout.  It  is  a  cost-ef- 
fective means  of  helping  home  buyers 
and  homebuilders  through  use  of  the 
existing  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram. The  housing  industry  has  his- 
torically and  traditionally  led  us  out  of 
recessions,  and  the  plan  I  have  briefly 
outlined  will  assist  this  industry  in 
leading  us  out  of  recession  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
deserve  immediate  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Evans)  for  his  excellent  statement.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  this  addi- 
tional reason  why  we  are  here  today 
asking  for  this  extension  be  duly  noted 
for  the  Record. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  had  several  other  requests  from 
Members  to  put  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Schu- 

HER). 

n  1245 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  done  a  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  Job  in  the 
area  of  235  housing,  and  I  salute  him. 

I  Just  want  to  add  my  remarks  to 
those  that  have  been  stated  on  the 
need  for  the  extension  of  235  housing. 

The  235  program  has  proved  to  be 
an  extremely  successful  program.  It 
cannot  be  measured  alone  in  the 
number  of  units  that  have  been  pro- 
duced; it  must  be  really  measured  in 
the  number  of  neighborhoods  it  has 
stabilized. 

In  New  York  City.  235  housing  will 
not  Just  provide  homes  for  people  who 
could  not  afford  it  otherwise,  but  it 
will  be  a  beckoning  signal  to  large 
nvmibers  of  neighborhoods  in  New 
York,  saying  that  "your  area  means 
something."  And  when  you  rehabili- 
tate or  build  anew  on  vacant  land,  new 
housing,  the  people  who  live  in  the  re- 
maining houses  around  the  area  have 


hope.  The  leverage  of  this  program  is 
enormous.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Federal 
housing  programs  that  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  home- 
builders cannot  build,  homesellers 
cannot  sell,  and  homebuyers  cannot 
buy. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation  in  the  hous- 
ing industry  today.  Historically  this 
dynamic  sector  of  our  economy  hsis  led 
us  from  recession  to  prosperity.  This 
has  occurred  seven  times  since  World 
War  II— and  it  can  happen  again. 

A  thousand  new  residences  under 
construction  generate  a  full  year's  em- 
ployment for  nearly  2,000  workers,  on 
and  off  site.  This  does  not  even  in- 
clude those  working  to  provide  home 
appliances  and  furnishings,  landscap- 
ing and  lawn  services,  aluminum  and 
copper  products  and  many  others. 
When  a  million  Jobs  are  created,  we 
reduce  the  unemployment  rate  by  1 
percent  which  reduces  the  deficit  by 
$25  billion. 

Clearly,  we  must  provide  the  re- 
sources and  incentives  to  get  this  vital 
industry  back  on  its  feet.  I  intend  to 
do  Just  that.  About  50  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  formed  a  task  force  on 
real  estate,  housing,  and  thrift  institu- 
tions. We  will  identify  both  short-  and 
long-term  solutions  to  problems  facing 
the  builders  and  thrift  institutions 
today. 

Legislation  is  pending  before  Con- 
gress to  amend  a  bUl  presently  before 
a  conference  committee  to  change  the 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  program. 
Within  30  to  60  days  of  the  bill  becom- 
ing law.  10  billion  dollars  worth  of 
mortgages  for  up  to  185,000  homes 
would  flow  Into  our  communities. 
Other  bills  free  up  funds  from  pension 
programs,  IRA's  and  all-saver's  certifi- 
cates for  mortgage  funding. 

Today,  we  debate  H.R.  6038.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1982.  Surely, 
action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  approve  passage  and  to  Insure 
funding  for  some  8.000  homes  for  low 
Income  families  Is  In  order.  In  today's 
extremely  depressed  housing  market. 
8,000  homes  is  significant.  These  hous- 
ing starts  are  good  news  to  the  indus- 
try. I  applaude  the  action  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  exhibited  leadership 
in  seeing  this  bill  move  forward  toward 
enactment. 

The  housing  industry  needs  stimulus 
by  the  Government,  not  suffocation. 
This  bill  accomplishes  this  goal— get- 
ting some  activity  In  the  Industry  Im- 
mediately.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6038,  to  extend  the 
section  235  homeownership  assistance 
program  through  September  30,  1982. 
This  6-month  extension  is  a  small  but 
essential  gesture  of  support  for  the 
deeply  troubled  housing  industry.  The 


continuation  will  simply  Insure  utiliza- 
tion of  funds  that  Congress  approved 
for  section  235  last  year. 

This  program  subsidizes  mortgage 
interest  rates  for  families  with  in- 
comes at  95  percent  of  an  area's 
median  Income.  The  subsidy  is  recap- 
tured when  the  home  is  sold. 

The  subsidy  provides  a  twofold  re- 
sponse to  our  national  housing  crisis. 
First,  it  aids  families  for  whom  home- 
ovmershlp  would  otherwise  be  an  Im- 
possible dream.  Lower  income  families 
suffer  the  most  from  dilapidated  hous- 
ing, cooperative  conversion,  and  other 
conditions  contributing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  national  housing  stock. 
These  are  the  families  whose  housing 
options  are  the  most  limited. 

In  addition,  section  235  provides  a 
desperately  needed  stimulus  to  the 
housing  Industry,  which  Is  currently  In 
the  throes  of  Its  worst  depression  in 
decades.  With  new  housing  starts  esti- 
mated to  dip  below  1  million  in  1982 
and  industry  unemployment  rising  to 
near  20  percent,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  section  235  expire.  The  program  is 
one  of  the  industry's  few  rays  of  hope, 
particularly  this  spring  after  high  In- 
terest rates  and  the  severe  winter 
weather  have  delayed  plans  and 
projects  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  section  235  extension  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  as  H.R.  5708  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  on  March 
23.  The  Senate  passed  It  on  March  29 
but  attached  two  unacceptable  amend- 
ments. Extension  of  the  program 
through  approval  of  H.R.  6038  In- 
volves little  controversy  and  no  addi- 
tional budget  authority.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6038. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C,  April  20, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  oS  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  tiie  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  sealed  envelopes  received  from  The 
White  House  as  follows: 
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(1)  Received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  10:45 
a.m.  on  Thursday.  April  15.  1982  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  1983  Budget  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  Received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  12:30 
P.M.  on  Monday.  April  19.  1982  and  said  to 
contain  the  tenth  Annual  Report  on  Feder- 
al Advisory  Committees  under  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

ElDiruNS  L.  Hknshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


1983   BUDGET  OF  THE   DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-169) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed; 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday.  April  15,  1982. 
page  6961.) 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Monday,  April  19.  1982,  page 
S.  7013.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM 
MICHAEL  KAHAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Michael  Kahan: 

Washington,  D.C.  April  7.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnu..  Jr.. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAR  Mr.  Sfxakkr:  In  compliance  with 
Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  informing  you  that  I  have 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York. 

A  copy  of  the  subpena  is  enclosed. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Michao.  Kaman. 


DPT:  VACCINE  ROULETTE 
(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
News  Center  4  had  a  special  on  DPT, 


the  "Vaccine  Roulette,"  as  they  call  it. 
This  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  a 
very  personal  way,  because  one  of  my 
relatives,  my  uncle,  had  two  sons  se- 
verely affected  by  the  DPT  shots. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  our  Govern- 
ment recognizes  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. I  think  that  we  as  the  Congress 
owe  it  to  the  American  (>eople  to  im- 
mediately have  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject and  try  to  focus  attention,  to  see 
If  there  is  reaUy  the  concern  that  I  be- 
lieve exists  and  was  presented  in  the 
News  Center  4  special. 

Vsw:cine  victim  compensation  is  a 
subject  that  should  be  explored.  The 
House  committees  should  look  into 
the  entire  matter  of  licensing  and 
making  mandatory  these  types  of 
shots.  The  FDC  and  the  CDC  should 
be  required  to  do  immediate  studies  to 
see  what  types  of  reactions  and  what 
numbers  of  young  children,  who  are 
required  to  take  these  shots  all  over 
the  United  States  before  going  to 
school,  what  types  of  damage  are 
being  done;  and.  finally,  physicians 
should  be  required  to  warn  verbally  all 
parents  that  brain  damage  or  retarda- 
tion could  be  a  side  effect  from  one 
portion  of  these  shots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening  I  was  per- 
sonally touched  by  a  special  which  ap- 
peared on  WRC-TV  in  Washington 
called  "DPT:  Vaccine  Roulette."  This 
problem  had  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Lea  Thompson  and  News 
Center  4  by  a  relative  of  mine.  Dan 
Resciniti.  who  has  two  children  of  his 
own  who  are  victims  of  the  side  effects 
that  can  occur  when  immunized  with 
the  vaccine  DPT.  As  many  of  you  may 
not  know,  this  shot  is  regularly  used  in 
Immunizing  Infants  against  diphthe- 
ria, pertussis  (whooping  cough),  and 
tetanus.  In  many  States  the  DPT 
shots  are  mandatory  before  children 
can  attend  school.  The  danger  lies 
with  the  pertuasls  element  of  the  DPT 
vaccine  and  reactions  to  this  element 
can  range  from  fever,  to  convulsions, 
to  brain  damage.  I  hope  that  if  my  col- 
leagues have  not  had  the  chance  to  see 
this  special  that  they  will  make  ar- 
rangement to  view  it.  I  want  to  com- 
mend News  Center  4.  reporter/ anchor 
Lea  Thompson,  and  members  of  her 
staff  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done 
In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  public 
forvun. 

I  believe  it  Is  now  our  turn  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  guarantee  that 
no  other  child  or  parent  will  suffer 
needlessly  as  have  the  children  and 
parents  who  were  highlighted  In  this 
program  and  the  thousands  of  others 
who  we  do  not  know  about. 

There  are  several  steps  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  Immediately.  I  am 
calling  today  for  the  following: 

That  the  appropriate  committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate  begin  hearings 
immediately  on  the  dangers  and  side 
effects  of  the  DPT  vaccine  and  ways 
to  eliminate  these  dangers. 


Make  available  to  the  vaccine  vic- 
tims a  compensation  program  similar 
to  that  established  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  their  victims. 

That  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  and  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC)  make  an  immediate 
case  history  and  followup  study  of 
those  Individuals  identified  in  the 
UCLA  study  to  have  had  reactions 
brought  on  by  the  pertussis  element  of 
the  DPT  vaccine. 

The  FDA  and  CDC  be  instructed  to 
make  whatever  studies  are  necessary 
to  identify  Individuals  who  may  have 
had  a  reaction  to  the  pertussis  ele- 
ment. 

Make  DPT  immunization  voluntary. 

Require  that  the  FDA  as  well  as 
family  physicians  warn  parents  of  the 
possible  dangers  of  the  vaccine  before 
their  children  are  immimized. 

The  dangers  of  the  DPT  vaccine  and 
the  pertussis  element  have  been 
known  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  many  in  the  medical  profession 
for  some  time.  What  I  have  proposed 
today  is  a  first  but  necessary  step  In 
protecting  not  only  our  own  children 
but  the  thousands  of  other  parents 
and  children  who  at  the  present  time 
do  not  know  of  the  dangers  of  the  per- 
tussis element  of  this  vaccine. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  hesitate 
and  to  move  quickly  in  solving  this 
problem. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
you  will  hear  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  coimtry  from  a  garden-va- 
riety Member  who  has  the  vanity  to 
profess  some  knowledge  in  the  field.  I 
received  an  Army  commission  by  com- 
pleting the  ROTC  course  at  Kansas 
State  University  in  1938.  I  served  in 
the  Army  for  5  years  In  World  War  II. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Arizona  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Army  Reserve  prior  to. 
and  for  some  years  after,  my  election 
to  the  Congress.  I  have  a  certificate  of 
completion  of  the  associate  course  of 
the  Army's  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  I  am  now  a  retired  colo- 
nel in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps. 

More  important.  I  served  for  almost 
5  years  as  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Later,  as  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House.  I  was  an  ex  of- 
ficio member  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee.  I  have  a  lasting  personal 
interest  in  the  field  of  geopolitics  and 
in  global  strategy. 
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I  have  always  classified  myself  as  a 
hawk  where  matters  of  defense  are 
concerned.  I  feel  that  the  Communist 
world  Is  absolutely  serious  in  its  intent 
to  master  the  whole  globe  whenever  it 
can  do  so.  It  continues  to  probe  where 
it  can  find  weaknesses,  and  if  and 
when  the  ultimate  weakness  appears,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  move  to  take 
advantage  of  that  situation  as  rapidly 
and  effectively  as  possible. 

Yet  I  feel  that  our  defense  posture 
needs  constant  examination,  Euid  reex- 
amination. Right  now  is  a  period  in 
our  history  when  such  reexamination 
Is  long  overdue.  Not  only  have  we 
fallen  behind  the  Russians  in  some 
very  important  categories  of  arma- 
ments, but  our  economic  and  fiscal  sit- 
uations are  worrisome,  to  say  the 
least.  Thus,  we  have  two  problems: 
First,  rearmament,  to  deter  effectively 
any  attack;  and  second,  rearming  at  a 
price  our  economy  can  support.  Not 
easy. 

The  defense  of  the  country  must  be 
a  part  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  fram- 
ers  of  foreign  policy  must  be  constant- 
ly aware  of  our  defense  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Too  often,  persons  In  con- 
trol of  both  our  defense  and  foreign 
policies  are  individuals  who  have  only 
superficial  knowledge  In  the  field,  or 
who  have  gathered  their  knowledge 
from  having  served  In  similar  capac- 
ities in  the  past  and  are.  therefore, 
guided  by  the  methods  and  ideas  of 
the  past.  Not  since  Richard  Nixon 
have  we  had  a  President  who  resdly 
had  a  personal  imderstanding  of  for- 
eign policy.  Not  since  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower have  we  had  a  President  with  a 
personal  imderstanding  of  our  defense 
needs  and  capabilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  result  has  been  a 
failure  to  develop  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  defense  strategy  along  the 
lines  which  would  utilize  the  strength 
of  America.  Instead  of  building  on  our 
strength,  we  have  reacted  to  the  Initia- 
tives, both  In  diplomacy  and  In  mili- 
tary developments,  of  other  nations. 
Too  often,  ours  has  been  a  policy  of 
response,  not  Innovation.  Naturally, 
other  nations  choose  to  center  their 
activities  In  areas  In  which  they  are 
strong  and  we  are  weak.  As  a  result  we 
are,  In  effect,  playing  In  their  ball 
park  and  by  their  rules,  not  ours. 

Soviet  Russia's  great  strength  is  the 
availability  of  huge  quantities  of  man- 
power, which  hang  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  all  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Russian  soldier  can  be  Inducted, 
trained,  and  maintained  for  a  much 
smaller  outlay  of  goods  and  services 
than  can  his  American  counterpart. 
The  Russian  soldier  is  used  to  the 
Soviet  society  and  economy,  a  system 
in  which  ambitions  are  stultified  by 
the  limitation  of  opportimity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
soldier  eventually  wants  to  get  back 
into  civilian  life,  make  some  money, 
provide  security  for  himself  and  his 


family,  lead  the  good  life  and,  if  he  Is 
very  ambitious,  perhaps  go  to  Con- 
gress some  day.  The  result  Is  that 
there  is  no  way  that  the  United  States 
can,  except  In  an  all-out  war  situation, 
compete  with  the  Russians  In  volume 
of  manpower.  Our  military  has  prob- 
lems In  competing  with  the  blandish- 
ments of  civilian  life— theirs  does  not. 
So,  In  preparation  for  war,  or  In 
acting  to  deter  It,  we  should  not  rely 
on  superiority  In  manpower.  We  do 
not  have  It.  So  where  do  we  go? 

You  would  think  that  a  nation  with 
the  advanced  technology  and  Industri- 
al capabilities  which  the  United  States 
possesses  would  be  able  to  offset  this 
manpower  gap  by  the  production  and 
use  of  better  and  more  sophisticated 
weapons.  But  something  Is  terribly 
wrong  with  the  manner  In  which  we 
utilize  our  economic  power  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  For  Instance,  we  seem 
to  be  Incapable  of  building  a  tank 
which  Is  the  equal  In  firepower,  dura- 
bility, and  maneuverability  with  those 
of  other  nations. 

When  I  was  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, we  finally  had  to  give  up  on  build- 
ing the  main  battle  tank  (MBT)  70.  I 
suggested  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  It  should  not  be  too  long 
before  we  could  take  the  expertise 
that  we  had  acquired  from  that  abor- 
tive attempt  and  develop  another 
tank.  He  calmly  told  me  that  it  would 
take  10  years  to  develop  another  tank. 
I  was  never  able  to  find  out  why  this 
was  so,  but  obviously  it  was.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Pentagon  sets  about  to 
develop  a  new  tank  and  produce  it. 
And,  of  course,  this  Is  just  one  exam- 
ple. We  could  go  into  many  other 
areas,  such  as  attack  helicopters,  in 
which  we  should  excel  and  do  not. 

It  Is  true  that  much  of  what  we  buy 
for  the  military  Is  new,  and  certainly  Is 
not  for  sale  at  any  hardware  store. 
Therefore,  cost  overruns  can  be  ex- 
pected. But  I  am  bothered  by  the  ap- 
parently widespread  practice  by  de- 
fense contractors  of  making  deliber- 
ately low  estimates  on  the  cost  of  new 
weapons  systems.  The  name  of  the 
game  is  to  get  the  contract  at  any 
price,  get  the  military  committed  to 
you,  then  raise  the  price.  The  result  is 
horrendous  cost  overruns.  There  have 
to  be  better  procurement  methods 
than  those  we  now  use. 

In  other  words,  Elsenhower  was  ob- 
viously right  when  he  said  that  the 
military  Industrial  complex  needed  to 
be  watched.  It  does.  And  It  is  not  being 
watched  to  the  point  that  It  must  be  in 
the  future.  This  adds  up  to  a  major 
defect  In  our  mllitaiy  postiu-e- In  our 
ability  to  build  the  best  defense  our 
economy  can  produce  and  can  afford. 
It  must  be  remedied. 

So  why  is  it  so  necessary  that  we 
have  a  superior  tank  anyway?  We  cer- 
tainly need  tanks  to  defend  our  own 


country  and  our  own  hemisphere.  But 
the  main  reason  that  we  now  need 
tanks  is  to  blunt  any  armored  attack 
by  the  Russians  across  the  north 
German  plain. 

Our  foreign  policy  and  our  defense 
policy  are  largely  geared  to  defending 
Western  Europe  from  a  Soviet  attack. 
We  have  some  350,000  American 
troops  permanently  stationed  in  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  containing 
such  an  attack  until  the  total  strength 
of  NATO  can  be  mobilized  to  defeat 
the  attack  and  hurl  it  back. 


As  a  nation,  we  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  Western  Europe  ever  since 
World  War  I.  Before  World  War  I, 
Western  Europe  was  the  undoubted 
master  of  the  world.  Through  their  co- 
lonial systems,  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  Including  England,  controlled 
most  of  the  globe.  The  industrial  and 
technological      might      of      Western 
Europe  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Obviously,  if  any 
one  nation  had  been  able  to  obtain  he- 
gemony over  all  of  Western  Europe, 
that  nation  could  have  become  the  tm- 
dlsputed  master  of  this  globe.  The  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy  was  at 
that  time,  and  has  been  ever  since,  to 
keep  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions from  acquiring  that  hegemony. 

But  the  situation  today  Is  entirely 
different.  The  power  of  Europe  is  In- 
finitesimal compared  to  the  dominant 
position  which  It  occupied  prior  to 
World  War  I.  Its  colonial  system  Is 
gone,  and  while  its  scientific  and  tech- 
nological capabilities  are  Indeed  formi- 
dable, they  are  not  In  the  dominant 
position  which  they  occupied  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  base  much  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  military  planning  on 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  I  think  it  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  apparent  that  this  policy 
needs  to  be  reexamined. 

Keeping  350,000  troops  in  Europe, 
and  keeping  our  total  force  ready  to 
operate  In  a  European  war,  is  obvious- 
ly a  real  drain  on  our  economy.  It  is 
true  that  some  European  nations  bear 
part  of  the  expense— sometimes  grudg- 
ingly. Yet  when  we  try  to  defend 
Europe  at  less  cost  In  assets  and  man- 
power, we  usually  are  met  by  firm  op- 
position. 

For  Instance,  President  Carter  tried 
to  get  the  agreement  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  deploy  a  neutron  bomb. 
This  weapons  system.  If  In  place, 
would  be  the  most  effective  deterrent 
of  all  to  a  massed  land  attack  by  the 
U.S.S.R.— much  better  than  any 
number  of  aUled  tanks.  The  neutron 
bomb  could  destroy  Soviet  tanks  and 
personnel  without  doing  significant  or 
lasting  damage  to  the  cities  and  popu- 
lations of  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe.  It  is  ideal  for  the  purpose  of 
deterrence.  Yet  most  of  the  govern- 
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ments  of  Western  Europe  will  have  no 
part  of  Its  deployment. 

Other  than  economically,  why  was  It 
necessary  for  us  to  have  this  weapon? 
A  brief  look  at  the  map  of  Europe 
should  answer  that  question.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  American  troops  in 
Europe  are  located  In  central  and 
southern  Oermany.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  NATO  Alliance,  these  troops 
were  supplied  by  supply  lines  across 
Prance  from  the  Prench  Atlantic 
ports.  When  De  Gaulle  decided  to.  in 
effect,  pull  out  of  NATO,  it  became 
necessary  for  new  supply  lines  to  be 
esUblished.  Those  lines  run  to  the 
Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Oerman  ports  on 
the  North  Sea.  Thus,  supplies  for 
American  troops  must  cross  the  North 
German  Plain  which,  of  course,  is  the 
most  likely  avenue  of  attack  by  the 
massed  Russian  armies.  In  a  very  few 
hours  these  supply  lines  could  be 
Interdicted,  and  the  American  troops 
in  Germany  could  either  be  prisoners 
of  war.  hostages,  or  engaged  in  fight- 
ing desperately  to  maintain  a  defense 
perimeter  without  the  requisite  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  equipment,  and 
reinforcements. 

An  alliance  which  is  truly  reciprocal 
will  last,  but  one  which  is  not  has 
numbered  days.  The  refusal  of  the 
NATO  allies  to  allow  deployment  of 
the  neutron  bomb  certainly  did  not  in- 
dicate any  concern  for  the  obviously 
exposed  position  of  American  troops 
in  Germany,  nor  for  the  continued 
drain  on  the  American  economy.  Is 
concern  a  one-way  street  In  NATO? 

Also.  I  think  we  were  all  disappoint- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  were  so  lukewarm  in 
their  support  of  our  efforts  to  free  the 
American  hostages  from  our  Embassy 
in  Tehran.  I  think  it  is  also  interesting 
that  there  is  no  plan  for  Europe  to 
take  any  part  In  the  massive  undertak- 
ing to  defend  the  areas  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  which  comes  most  of  the  oil 
for  Europe.  In  fact,  the  NATO  nations 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  move  out- 
side of  Europe,  in  effect  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  for  us  to  defend. 
We  even  see  some  of  our  allies  ac- 
tively aiding  rebels  in  Central  America 
against  governments  which  have  our 
backing.  If  linkage  is  to  be  applied  to 
our  relatons  with  the  U.S.S.R..  and  it 
should  be.  perhaps  the  same  principle 
should  apply  to  the  actions,  or  lack  of 
action,  of  our  allies  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  adopting  the  policies 
which  they  now  pursue  because  they 
do  not  like  the  United  States.  They 
are  doing  so  because  they  perceive 
their  own  best  interests  to  be  in  a 
closer  rapprochement  and  detente 
with  Eastern  Europe  than  we  seem  to 
want.  Here  is  evidence.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  trust  the  future  of 
much  of  their  energy  supplies  to  a  gas 
pipeline   from   Siberia   which   Russia 
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could  cut  off  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  energy  supplied  through  this 
pipeline  could  be  used  by  the  Russians 
to  blaclunail  Western  Europe. 

Western  Europe's  reactions  to  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  to  the 
Polish  situation  have  been  measured, 
to  put  it  mildly. 

It  does  seem  possible  that  there  is  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  pwlicy  in 
Western  Europe  to  downgrade,  down- 
play, and  perhaps  eventually  do  away 
with  American  involvement  in  the  af- 
fairs of  that  continent.  That  might 
not  be  all  bad.  In  fact.  I  think  we 
should  all  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  relevance  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
is  no  longer  as  apparent  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  that  in  our  self-interest  and  in 
theirs,  we  should  cease  to  center  our 
foreign  policy  on  Western  Europe. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  obligations  which  we  have  to  the 
State  of  Israel  are  being  fulfilled.  We 
can  all  wish  that  Israel  would  realize 
that  its  best  chance  of  ultimate  surviv- 
al is  to  have  a  tranquil,  peaceful 
Middle  East,  and  that  they  would  be 
more  cooperative  in  working  toward 
that  end.  Nevertheless,  the  survival  of 
Israel  and  its  capability  to  defend 
itself  is  very  Important  to  the  United 
States  and  its  people  and  will  continue 
to  be. 

But  speaking  purely  from  self-inter- 
est, the  Middle  East's  oil  reserves  are 
the  prime  reasons  for  such  intense 
American  activity  In  that  region. 
Today.  30.9  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
comes  from  the  Middle  East  and  55.8 
percent  of  the  known  reserves  of  oil 
are  in  that  area.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
people  are  preoccupied  with  keeping 
that  oil  available,  because  unfortu- 
nately we  are  still  in  the  oil  age  and 
probably  will  be  for  quite  some  time. 

And  yet.  when  you  consider  the 
miles  of  ocean  or  air  involved  In  our 
transporting  and  maintaining  enough 
force  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf,  one 
must  realize  that  defending  It  abso- 
lutely against  a  determined,  well- 
equipped,  locally  based  enemy  is  prac- 
ticaUy  impossible.  Nuclear  weapons 
would  be  out  of  the  question  except  in 
some  tactical  situations.  We  could  pro- 
vide sufficient  force  to  make  it  expen- 
sive for  any  enemy  to  conquer  that 
part  of  the  world,  but  if  the  Russians, 
for  instance,  persisted,  our  prospects 
for  ultimate  victory  are  indeed  small. 
Furthermore,  the  danger  of  triggering 
world  war  III  is  always  present.  Then, 
nobody  wins  and  everybody  loses. 

Yet  we  are  building  a  conventional 
rapid  strike  force  at  the  expense  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  main  purpose 
being  for  deplojrment  in  the  area  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  suggest  that  this 
defense  buildup  and  the  foreign  policy 
which  it  seeks  to  implement  are  cost- 
ing defense  dollars  which  could  be 
used  better  in  other  ways. 

All  right,  now  where  are  we?  I  have 
indicted  willingness  to  withdraw  our 


troops  from  Europe.  I  have  also  said 
that  I  would  cut  the  rapid  deployment 
force  drastically.  I  would  tailor  it  for 
use  only  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  perhaps  in  some  of  the  nations  of 
western  Africa. 

Now  let  me  suggest  another  cut  in 
defense.  I  would  not  deploy  the  MX 
missile  in  anything  resembling  a  race- 
track. I  think  the  missile  should  be  de- 
veloped and  some  should  be  deployed. 
However,  we  should  put  them  in  su- 
perstrong  silos,  and  provide  point  de- 
fense systems.  I  am  not  talking  about 
deploying  hundreds  of  MX's,  I  am 
talking  about  deploying  only  a  few 
whose  survivability  would  be  assured 
long  enough  to  fire  them. 

At  least  for  the  present.  I  would 
keep  the  Minutemen  which  we  now 
have  deployed  In  order  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  Russians  to  defeat 
spot  defense  systems  by  oversatura- 
tion.  Deploying  the  MX  in  this 
manner  would,  in  my  opinion,  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  accomplish  the  de- 
terrence which  we  desire  as  well  as  the 
deployment  of  many  hundreds  would. 
I  would  certainly  continue  to  build 
and  deploy  the  Trident  submarine  and 
its  very  sophisticated  missile  system. 

Another  saving  I  would  make  is  to 
cease  building  the  B-1  bomber.  I  once 
was  a  leading  advocate  of  the  B-1. 
That  was  before  the  Stealth  concept 
came  Into  the  picture.  Now  I  think  we 
should  go  all  out  to  develop  Stealth. 
We  will  have  a  better,  more  modem 
plane,  which  the  Russians  will  have  to 
match,  or  find  a  way  to  defeat.  Also, 
the  money  spent  on  Stealth  in  the 
next  few  critical  budgetary  years  will 
be  significantly  less  than  the  cash  out- 
lays for  the  B-I. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  of 
Stealth,  but  I  have  great  confidence 
that  they  will  be  solved.  I  am  also 
aware  that  not  building  B-1  may 
result  in  a  defense  gap  in  the  middle 
and  late  1980s.  Personally,  I  will  take 
a  chance  on  that.  I  believe  our  deter- 
rent, even  without  B-1.  is  sufficient. 
The  savings  will  cut  the  deficit,  or  will 
allow  us  to  mitigate  some  of  the  deep 
cuts  made  in  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Now,  you  are  saying.  "It  looks  like 
this  guy  is  advocating  unilateral  disar- 
mament." Nothing  cpuld  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  I  said  earlier  that  our 
defense  systems  are  not  geared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strengths  of  Amer- 
ica, but  only  to  respond  to  the 
strengths  of  Russia.  The  strength  of 
America  is  in  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological capabilities.  We  have  the  ca- 
pability now  of  putting  satellites  in 
orbit  which  would  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  either  with  conventional 
weapons  or  beams,  and  which  would 
also  have  the  capability  of  killing  hos- 
tile intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
before  they  can  reach  the  point  of  re- 
entry into  the  atmosphere. 
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Eventually,  this  capability  would 
extend  to  destroying  such  missiles 
almost  Immediately  after  launch.  We 
can  develop  the  technology  to  do  this, 
and  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  using 
that  technology  would  be  far  better 
than  building  new  missiles  every  time 
the  Russians  do.  Doing  this,  we  would 
truly  be  building  a  defensive  system, 
not  an  offensive  one  aimed  at  mass  de- 
struction. The  day  of  the  "mutually 
assured  destruction"  theory  of  defense 
should  be  ended.  Now.  it  can  be. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  system 
would  take  some  years  to  develop  and 
deploy.  For  that  reason.  I  would  cer- 
tainly keep  most  of  the  present  sys- 
tems which  we  have  now  for  deter- 
rence in  good  working  order,  and  well 
manned.  But  there  must  come  a  time 
when  we  can  say  to  the  Russians.  "We 
can  zap  your  missiles  any  time  we 
want.  So.  let  us  each  destroy  our  mis- 
siles, and  build  no  more." 

Operations  in  space  are  now  being 
downgraded.  They  should  not  be.  I  am 
not  a  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  development  of 
our  capabilities  in  space  Is  important 
not  only  to  our  civilian  economy,  but 
to  our  defense.  I  was  on  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
when  we  committed  the  great  acts  of 
faith  which  resulted  in  funding 
manned  space  flight,  served  to  encour- 
age and  develop  the  various  planetary 
probes  which  NASA  has  accomplished 
so  brilliantly,  and  resulted  in  the  capa- 
bility to  produce  reusable  manned 
space  vehicles,  such  as  the  Columbia. 

To  me.  with  what  military  training  I 
possess,  space  represents  a  flank,  the 
high  groimd  which  we  must  occupy.  If 
we  do  not.  others  will,  to  our  detri- 
ment. We  can  do  It.  We  should  do  It. 
And  doing  it  will  give  us  great  benefits 
in  the  future. 

One  of  those  benefits  is  to  develop 
sources  of  energy  which  would  lessen 
considerably,  if  not  end.  our  depend- 
ence on  Middle  Eastern  oil  and  the 
consequent  strains  and  distortions  it 
causes  in  our  economy  and  In  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  Sun's  energy  Is  there 
for  the  taking.  With  the  flights  of  the 
Columbia,  and  the  attendant  capabil- 
ity to  produce  satellites  in  orbit,  we 
can  use  Sun's  rays  with  a  photovoltaic 
array  and  produce  huge  amounts  of 
electric  power. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  environmen- 
tal problems  which  production  of  that 
much  power  and  its  transfer  through 
the  atmosphere  might  cause.  I  Just 
happen  to  believe  that  the  chances  of 
success  in  developing  power  which 
could  be  made  available  anywhere  In 
the  world  cheaply  is  so  great  that  we 
would  find  ways  to  overcome  whatever 
disadvantages  might  be  inherent. 

I  am  most  unhappy  with  those  por- 
tions of  the  Reagan  budget  which 
have  reduced  governmental  invest- 
ment  in   research   and   development, 


not  only  In  solar  energy  but  In  fusion 
of  the  hydrogen  atom  and  its  isotopes. 
We  should  be  working  contemporane- 
ously on  solar  energy  and  fusion  to 
the  very  limit  of  our  capabilities.  Not 
only  would  development  of  power 
from  these  sources  be  the  means  of  de- 
flecting the  thrust  of  our  defense  dol- 
lars and  our  foreign  policy  away  from 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  It  would  be  the  means  of  providing 
the  underdeveloped  world  with  the 
wherewithal  to  work  toward  better 
lives  for  their  people.  Energy  plus 
technology  plus  raw  materials  plus  a 
good  labor  supply  plus  good  manage- 
ment can  make  an  industrialized 
nation  out  of  an  underdeveloped  one 
In  just  a  few  years. 

To  sxaa  up,  I  would  make  the  follow- 
ing changes  to  provide:  First,  a  better 
defense;  second,  a  sounder  foreign 
policy,  not  dependent  on  access  to  oil; 
third,  a  chance  to  build  a  peaceful,  af- 
fluent world  population;  and  fourth, 
significant  savings  to  our  Government 
which  will  help  lower  deficits,  cut  the 
Interest  rate,  and  provide  a  sound  base 
for  economic  recovery. 

First,  I  would  like  our  troops  out  of 
Europe,  after  consultation  and.  hope- 
fully I  trust,  agreement  with  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe; 

Second,  I  would  cut  the  MX  pro- 
gram by  at  least  70  percent; 

Third.  I  would  abandon  the  B-1  and 
proceed  to  perfect  the  Stealth  manned 
bomber; 

Fourth,  I  would  cut  the  rapid  de- 
ployment force  and  change  its  mission 
to  operate  mainly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere; 

Fifth,  I  would  build  a  strategic  de- 
fensive system  In  space,  and  eventual- 
ly would  dismantle  all  ballistic  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads,  If  other  na- 
tions did  the  same;  and 

Sixth.  I  would  proceed  to  build  a 
consortium  of  Interested  nations  to 
construct  satellites  in  space  to  produce 
cheap  electric  energy  for  all.  and  pro- 
ceed full  speed  to  develop  electric 
energy  from  fusion  of  the  hydrogen 
atom. 

Now  I  hope  you  realize  that  I  know 
that  all  of  these  things  cannot  be  ac- 
complished overnight.  In  fact.  I  am 
probably  talking  about  some  things 
which  should  be  accomplished  within 
the  next  50  years.  We  must  have  a 
peaceful  world,  or  as  Admiral  Rickover 
said,  we  will  destroy  ourselves.  For  the 
next  several  years,  we  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  deterrence  of  aggres- 
sors. But  after  that  period  of  time,  we 
should  have  the  most  sophisticated  de- 
fensive systems  In  the  world  In  Earth 
orbit,  and  we  should  by  then  have 
been  able  to  recruit  most  of  the  na- 
tions In  the  world  In  a  mutual  under- 
taking to  provide  cheap  energy  so  that 
all  the  peoples  of  the  globe  can  share 
in  its  wealth  and  its  affluence. 

This  is  the  new  frontier.  In  years 
past  when  populations  became  restive 


and  people  got  bored,  there  was 
always  new  land  to  be  utilized  and  put 
to  the  plow.  This  Is  the  new  land,  and 
American  science  and  technology  are 
the  plows  which  we  must  use  to  create 
a  peaceful,  better  world  for  all  of  hu- 
manity. The  time  to  put  our  hands  to 
that  plow  and  begin  the  task  Is  now. 


D  1315 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  I  just  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  and  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  speech  here  this 
afternoon.  I  had  no  Idea  when  the  gen- 
tleman requested  this  special  order 
that  he  would  be  talking  on  this  sub- 
ject or  make  the  profound  remarks 
that  he  has;  but  as  a  member  who 
served  with  such  distinction  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  for  so  many, 
many  years,  and  seen  and  helped  and 
mold  our  defense  posture  and  policies 
over  a  period  of  years,  that  we  ought 
not  to  take  lightly  what  the  gentle- 
man says  here,  but  rather  very  seri- 
ously. 

Whether  there  would  be  those  of  us 
who  would  subscribe  totally  to  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  only  time  will 
tell;  but  having  no  more  political  axes 
to  grind,  nothing  other  than  making  a 
statement  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart  of  what  the  gentleman  feels 
over  these  many,  many  years.  I  have 
to  take  them  as  being  very,  very  seri- 
ously measured  and  with  a  reason,  and 
for  that  reason  I  think  each  and  every 
one  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  take  note  of  what  the  gentle- 
man says  and  give  them  the  utmost 
consideration  as  we  go  about  this  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  determine  particular- 
ly In  this  session  of  Congress  just  what 
the  defense  posture  of  this  country 
ought  to  be,  what  kind  of  resources 
can  be  devoted  to  It  and  whether  we 
ought  to  be  making  a  mark  In  chang- 
ing that  policy  to  more  closely  emu- 
late or  reflect  what  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  today. 

I  just  cannot  resist,  as  I  said,  taking 
the  time  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  profound  remarks  he  has  made 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RHODES.  WeU,  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, my  successor  as  minority  leader. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  him  and 
his  words  certainly  are  welcome  to  me. 
I  must  say  that  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  has  been 
somewhat  kinder  than  one  editorial 
writer  who  labeled  the  conunent  on 
this  speech  as  the  "quack  of  a  lame- 
duck." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well.  I  would  like 
to  engage  In  a  brief  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt his  prepared  statement.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  might  tell 
me  how  much  longer  the  prepared 
statement  is? 

Mr.  RHODES.  My  prepared  state- 
ment is  now  history. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  mind  yielding. 
Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  Join  with  my 
leader  here  in  conmiending  the  gentle- 
man on  a  very  thoughtful  statement, 
even  though  there  is  much  of  it  I  find 
myself  unable  to  agree  with,  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  having  to  deal 
with  this  on  a  daily  basis;  but  also  I 
have  been  a  delegate  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  where  we  meet  with 
our  counterparts  and  discuss  our  par- 
ticipation In  NATO.  If  my  leader  will 
designate  me  again  this  year.  I  will 
probably  attend  this  year,  as  I  have 
for  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  used  to  go  to  that, 
too.  I  am  afraid  to  go  now.  I  think  I 
will  probably  not  go  again. 

Ji4r.  DICKINSON.  One  of  the  things 
that  always  comes  up  inevitably,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  is  the  so-called 
two-way  street.  Now.  the  gentleman 
mentioned  that  he  would  withdraw  all 
troops  from  EJurope. 
Mr.  RHODES.  After  negotiations. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU.  I  do  not 
know  what  there  is  to  negotiate;  but 
perhaps  the  gentleman  could  enlight- 
en us  there. 

Always  the  question  comes  up  of  a 
two-way  street.  Our  NATO  allies  say. 
"Now.  we  are  buying  a  great  deal  more 
from  you  than  you  are  buying  from  us. 
This  creates  an  imbalance  of  payments 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  and  you 
should  buy  more  from  us." 

Of  course,  we  attempt  to  do  so  and 
when  we  do.  then  we  have  people  on 
the  floor  here  who  try  to  stop  that  by 
saying.  "You  are  hurting  the  sales  in 
my  district."  whether  by  trucks  or 
planes  or  whatever. 

Then  the  inevitable  reply  from  the 
United  States  is.  "Well,  you  are  only 
looking  at  one  side  of  the  ledger." 

You  talk  about  weapons  procure- 
ment. If  you  add  in  the  cost  of  our  sta- 
tioning, supplying  and  then  putting 
troops  in  Europe  and  what  it  costs  us. 
then  the  imbalance  is  in  your  favor 
and  against  us  in  the  United  States. 

Also,  one  thing  that  does  not  come 
up  and  I  think  I  will  probably  bring  it 
up  the  next  time  that  we  meet  with 
our  counterparts  is  that  nowhere  in 
this  equation  do  they  ever  mention 
the  cost  of  our  strategic  program  that 
we  have  developed  in  the  past  and 
which  we  are  attempting  to  develop 
now.  This  is  not  a  part  of  the  equa- 


tion, but  is  just  as  much  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  NATO  allies  as  it  Is  for  us. 

Certainly  they  have  grown  and  pros- 
pered and  have  developed  a  very 
healthy  economy  under  the  umbrella 
that  has  been  offered  by  our  strategic 
weapons  systems. 

I  would  wonder,  whether  by  negotia- 
tion or  not,  if  we  would  not  be  unwise 
at  this  time  to  either  in  fact  or  even 
announce  that  we  were  planning  to 
withdraw  our  troops  and  if  the  gentle- 
man does  not  feel  that  this  might  be 
waving  a  red  flag  or  be  precipitating  a 
very  unhealthy  balance  in  the  NATO 
scenario  at  this  time,  to  precipitiously 
say  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our 
troops  now.  whether  we  do  it  at  nego- 
tiation or  not  then  say.  "If  you  don't 
buy  more  and  spend  more  and  so 
forth,  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our 
troops."  I  wonder  if  this  would  be  un- 
settling and  unbalancing. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Well,  may  I  add  my 
comments? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  RHODES.  WeU,  in  the  first 
place.  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  does,  that  they  are  asking  us 
to  defend  their  continent.  We  are  not 
asking  them  to  defend  ours;  so  right 
away  there  is  a  certain  imbalance,  I 
think,  in  that  whole  situation. 

Second,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
speech,  the  facts  are  that  they  do  not 
have  any  plans,  as  far  as  I  know, 
maybe  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
knows  of  some,  to  join  with  us  in  de- 
fending anything  outside  of  Europe.  It 
seems  that  they  expect  us  to  help  to 
defend  their  continent,  but  also  to 
defend  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now.  we  have  said  many  times,  and  I 
certainly  agree,  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  a  policeman  for  the 
entire  world.  I  recognize  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  we  do  have  certain 
responsibilities  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  should  exercise  those; 
but  at  the  same  time.  I  think  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  that  In  doing  that 
that  we  do  not  endanger  what  Is  really 
the  greatest  asset  that  the  free  world 
has.  not  only  in  defense  but  in  peace- 
time, and  that  is  the  free  American 
economy.  If  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  healthy,  then  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  is  not  possi- 
ble ^^ 

I  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons why  we  need  to  look  at  our  future 
defense  strategy.  That  is  only  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU.  I  cannot 
deny  much  of  what  the  gentleman 
says.  It  does  have  reason  and  real 
force  to  It. 

In  line  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  can  recall  in  the  last  Egyptian- 
Israeli  war.  that  only  could  we  not 
depend  on  any  of  our  NATO  allies  for 
assistance,  but  when  we  were  trying  to 
fly  an  airlift  to  lift  the  Imbalance  of 
material  and  the  shortage  of  supplies 
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for  Israel,  not  one  NATO  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Portuagal.  they 
not  only  would  not  give  us  landing 
rights  to  refuel,  they  denied  us  the 
right  to  even  overfly,  which  I  thought 
was  unusual,  because  they  were  look- 
ing at  their  own  oil  supply  lines  and 
their  dependence  on  the  Persian  Gulf; 
so  it  is  not  unrealistic  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  I  do  think  we  would  be 
precipitous  to  go  as  far  as  the  gentle- 
man would  recommend  at  this  time; 
but  I  wiU  say  that  think  there  might 
be  some  good  to  come  from  these  re- 
marks. If  in  fact  I  am  a  delegate  once 
again,  I  wUl  talk  to  my  counterparts 
from  the  NATO  countries.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman's  remarks  will  be 
referred  to  when  they  ask  me  do  we 
really  mean  what  you  say. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  give  the  gentleman  a  translation  of 
the  speech  in  any  language  which  he 
wants. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  for  yielding. 
I  congratulate  him.  too.  on  a  very  Im- 
portant statement  that  comes  at  a 
very  Important  time. 

I  would  just  demur  briefly  by  ex- 
pressing my  conception  that  it  really  is 
not  a  question  of  them  against  us,  or 
they  want  to  defend  Europe,  not 
America.  I  view  our  troops  in  Europe 
as  the  frontllnes  defending  America. 
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Now,  why  do  I  say  that?  We  have  a 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  altogeth- 
er accurate,  that  they  are  somewhere 
back  In  the  18th  century  Industrially, 
in  productive  capacity,  in  technology, 
in  having  the  skiUed  work  force.  Now, 
if  they  were  to  take  over  Western 
Europe,  if  they  were  to  take  all  of  Ger- 
many, all  of  Prance;  if  they  were  to 
take  all  of  Europe,  they  would  then 
suddenly  embrace  some  of  the  finest 
technology,  some  of  the  finest  indus- 
trial capacity,  nuclear  capacity,  and  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States. 

Yes.  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  Euro- 
pean allies  are  not  more  forthcoming, 
that  they  do  not  understand  that  our 
interests  and  their  interests  are  inex- 
tricably bound,  but  I  would  think  that 
we  would  be  in  a  desperate  situation  if 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  were  sud- 
denly to  become  satellites  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  were  to  find  Por- 
tress America  isolated. 

So.  it  takes  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order  to  elicit  from  our  Euro- 
pean allies  a  greater  commitment  to 
defend  themselves,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  defending  themselves  they 
are  defending  the  West,  and  we  are 
the  West. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  If  I  may  comment, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  I  would  like  to 
deemphasize  Europe  a  bit  Is  so  that  we 
can  put  more  emphasis  on  Japan  and 
the  Par  East.  I  think  that  we  are  tilt- 
ing too  heavily  toward  Europe  right 
now.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  if 
Russia  were  to  get  control  of  Western 
Europe,  this  I  think  initially  would  be 
certainly  catastrophic  as  far  as  science 
and  technology  are  concerned,  but 
there  are  two  things. 

The  first  thing  is,  we  have  had 
troops  there  for  36  years.  How  long  do 
we  have  to  keep  them?  I  do  not  under- 
stand why,  if  Europe  is  so  great— and 
it  is— why  they  cannot  defend  them- 
selves by  now. 

Of  course,  the  second  thing  is  that 
if.  indeed,  the  Russians  were  to  swal- 
low up  Western  Europe.  I  would  bet 
you  and  give  you  odds  that  commu- 
nism would  not  last  for  20  years.  If  the 
Russian  people  were  really  given  a 
massive  dose  of  the  kind  of  capitalist 
society  which  there  is  in  Western 
Europe.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
way  that  the  people  who  now  keep 
control  of  Russia  by  the  crudest  type 
of  repression  there,  could  possibly  con- 
tinue to  do  that. 

I  think,  as  I  have  said  in  my  speech, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  next  50  years,  the 
next  20  or  25  years.  I  think  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  Russia 
woi'ld  be  for  them  to  take  over  West- 
em  Europe.  It  would  be  a  death  blow. 
Mr.  HYDE.  It  may  well  be.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  is  a  prophet 
In  his  own  time,  but  it  is  a  dangerous, 
desperate  roU  of  the  dice.  I  suggest 
that  Catholic  Poland  wlU  never  be 
under  Communist  domination.  We 
know  that  Is  nonsense.  I  would  suggest 
that  East  Germany,  with  aU  of  Its  cap- 
italism that  it  enjoyed  before,  let  us 
say.  Hitler,  and  before,  certainly 
before  the  Soviets  took  over,  I  just 
would  hate  to  take  a  chance. 

Lastly,  I  remember  when  Mr.  Atchi- 
son was  supposed  to  have  excluded  the 
Korean  Peninsula  from  our  defense 
perimeter.  The  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
reans were  probably  the  most  sur- 
prised people  in  the  world  when  we 
suddenly  rushed  back  to  defend  it,  be- 
cause our  Interests  were  involved.  I 
would  hate  to  see  that  happen  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  had  better  make 
myself  clear.  I  am  not  talking  about 
walking  away  and  leaving  Europe.  I 
am  talking  about  taking  350,000  troops 
out,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  economic. 
Another  one  Is  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  without  some  better  means  of 
stopping  a  Russian  thnist  across  the 
North  German  Plain,  they  are  in 
danger,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  way  of  keeping  them  from 
danger. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Do  they  not  reassure  the 
Soviets  in  Europe  that  any  invsision 
would  involve  the  United  States,  and  is 
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not    that    reassurance    an 
part  of  the  deterrent? 

Mr.  RHODES.  With  what  weapons? 
Yes,  the  United  States  would  be  in- 
volved, but  In  the  meantime  If  the 
Russians  decided  to  move  across  West- 
em  Europe,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  them  to  be  stopped  with  the  means 
which  we  now  have  deployed  there. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  talking  about 
the  neutron  bomb. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  you  are  going  to 
really  stop  the  Russians,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  have  a  lot  more  coopera- 
tion. I  guess  I  am  saying,  than  we  are 
now  getting  from  our  so-called  aUies  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman's  speech  may  weU  certainly 
get  their  attention,  and  for  that  I  am 
grateful. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Sometimes  you  have 
to  hit  the  one  you  want  to  Impress 
over  the  head  with  a  2-by-4,  and  If  I 
did  I  am  glad. 


NEWBORN  BABY  STARVES  TO 
DEATH  IN  BLOOMINGTON.  IND. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15, 
last  Thursday,  a  Uttle  newborn  baby 
starved  to  death  in  Bloomlngton.  Ind. 
How  can  such  an  outrage  occur,  you 
might  weU  ask.  In  a  nation  that  by  aU 
counts  Is  the  most  wealthy,  most  afflu- 
ent in  recorded  history? 

Was  this  the  result  of  some  maldis- 
tribution of  welfare?  Was  this  chUd. 
this  week-old  baby,  one  of  the  unfor- 
tvmates  that  had  slipped  through  the 
social  safety  net  that  Government 
ought  to  provide  for  Its  poorest  citi- 
zens? In  what  ghetto  or  what  remote 
Appalachian  mountainside  did  this 
starvation  occur? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  dimen- 
sion of  this  horror  that  it  occurred  In 
a  modem  hospital  In  Bloomlngton, 
Ind.,  and  not  through  oversight  or  ne- 
glect; It  was  deliberate. 

Not  only  was  this  starvation  deliber- 
ately permitted  by  the  Infant's  par- 
ents, but  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana. 

What  crime  had  this  Infant  commit- 
ted to  warrant  such  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment?  Could  this  baby  not  feel 
and  suffer?  Perhaps,  because  he  was 
only  permitted  to  live  1  week  whUe 
systematically  starving  to  death,   he 


could  not  cry  out  and  form  the  words 
"For  God's  sake,  help  me." 

But  perhaps  had  this  defenseless 
little  member  of  the  human  family 
been  able  to  miraculously  cry  out  for 
some  scrap  of  food  or  water  it  would 
not  have  done  much  good  because  he 
suffered  from  Down's  syndrome,  and 
from  a  deformity  of  his  esophagus 
which  prevented  food  from  reaching 
his  stomach.  The  deformity  was  cor- 
rectable through  surgery,  but  even  if 
the  surgery  was  withheld  the  baby 
could  have  been  fed  intravenously. 
Permission  to  operate  and  permission 
to  feed  intravenously  was  denied  by 
the  parents  and,  so,  absent  a  court 
order,  starvation  was  to  ensue,  and 
ensue  it  did  until  death  last  Thursday. 
Oh.  yes,  the  courts  of  Indiana,  those 
temples  of  justice  which  delude  people 
into  thinking  that  no  man  is  above  nor 
beneath  the  law,  sanctioned  this  act  of 
engenlc  Infanticide  In  a  3-to-l  ruling. 

Why?  Do  not  the  courts  order  blood 
transfusions  for  babies  even  yet  In 
their  mother's  womb  when  religious 
scruples  forbid  the  mother  consenting 
to  such  a  procedure?  Of  course,  time 
and  time  again. 

This  child.  Baby  Boy  Doe,  was  not 
even  given  the  dignity  of  a  name.  Do 
you  know  why?  In  war,  abortion  or  its 
logical  refinement.  Infanticide,  it  is 
always  more  convenient  to  dehuman- 
ize the  enemy.  Here  the  enemy  was  an 
Infant  boy.  They  could  hardly  call  him 
a  fetus,  so  caU  him  Baby  Boy  Doe. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  Baby  Boy  Doe 
Is  the  Bloomlngton  martyr,  a  triumph 
of  the  quality  of  life  ethic  over  the 
sanctity  of  life  ethic,  an  affirmation  of 
the  monstrous  doctrine  that  If  you  are 
not  plarmed  and  perfect,  you  are  not 
privileged  to  live,  If  you  do  not  pass 
the  physical  or  mental  examination 
society  establishes  for  you,  you  must 
be  klUed— either  In  the  womb  or  out  of 
the  womb. 

Why  was  this  Infant  abandoned  by 
his  parents  and  the  courts?  Because  he 
suffered  from  Down's  syndrome  which 
meant  a  form  of  mental  retardation. 
This  affUction  is  not  uncommon;  1  In 
about  700  to  900  births  suffer  from  it. 
This  much  Is  true: 

First.  A  tiny  fraction  of  Down's  syn- 
drome chUdren  are  severely  retarded. 

Second.  Medical  science  cannot 
know  at  birth  the  degree  of  retarda- 
tion. 

Third.  We  have  learned  a  lot  recent- 
ly that  Down's  syndrome  children  are 
radically  responsive  to  early  Interven- 
tion such  as  infant  stimulation  pro- 
grams. 

Many  Down's  syndrome  people  lead 
extremely  useful  lives  and  are  em- 
ployed and  employable.  The  Down's 
syndrome  person  can  teach  us  a  lot 
about  love,  and  unselfishness  and 
giving. 

Those  parents  that  wanted  to  adopt 
this  starving  infant  must  try  and  un- 
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derstand  that  their  love  and  compas- 
sion would  have  been  a  lifelong  re- 
proach to  those  others  who  felt  starva- 
tion a  humane  treatment  for  this  little 
infant,  and  who  would  define  their 
guilt  feelings  as  Idndness  toward  a 
little  retarded  citizen.  "We  cannot  love 
him.  and  so  you  may  not  love  him"  Is 
their  sad  rationale. 

Section  504  of  the  RehabUitation 
Act  of  1973  prohibits  any  discrimina- 
tion against  the  handicapped  under 
programs  or  activities  receiving  Feder- 
al assistance.  I  have  asked  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Schwelker  to  clari- 
fy the  regulations  Ln  this  area  so  the 
refusal  of  llfesavlng  treatment  to  a 
person  because  of  his  or  her  handicap 
will  be  recognized  as  an  unconscion- 
able violation  of  the  letter  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  no  more  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  allocated  to  such  a 
program  or  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  rock  star  named  Oray 
Osboume  has  abused  animals  in  his 
act  and  recently  bit  the  head  off  a  bat 
during  the  high-spot  of  his  perform- 
ance. While  appearing  in  Indijmapolis 
recently  the  authorities  were  most 
watchful  to  prevent  any  animals  from 
being  abused  during  his  performance. 
These  same  authorities  should  have 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  ACLU  and  vis- 
ited Bloomlngton  Hospital— but,  no. 
we  do  think  more  of  animals  than  we 
do  of  people:  do  we  not? 

The  Cook  County,  111.,  dog  pound 
uses  a  gas  chamber  to  destroy  unwant- 
ed canines  and  to  prevent  them  from 
starving  in  the  streets,  if  starvation  is 
too  cruel  for  a  dog,  why  is  it  legally 
permissible  to  starve  a  baby  to  death 
in  a  hospital? 

I  weep  for  Baby  Boy  Doe.  I  weep  for 
his  parents.  I  weep  for  the  hospital,  a 
place  to  cure  and  heal  and  alleviate 
suffering.  And  for  the  doctors  and  for 
the  courts.  But  mostly  for  us,  if  we  tol- 
erate this  regression  of  our  society  to 
barbarism. 

The  Jewish  people,  who  know  some- 
thing about  suffering,  have  a  saying: 
"He  that  saves  one  life  saves  all  hu- 
manity." 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  Hol- 
ocaust, those  words  have  a  special 
meaning. 

I  would  presume  to  formulate  a  cor- 
rollary.  That  he  who  deliberately  de- 
stroys one  life  assaults  all  humanity. 

Baby  Boy  Doe  committed  no  crime 
no  unklndness.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  bom  where  there  was  not 
enough  love  to  go  around. 

Surely  his  suffering  and  his  death 
have  placed  him  today  next  to  the 
One  who  told  his  Disciples  2,000  years 
ago  For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave 
me  food;  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave 
me  drink."  They  crucified  him,  too 
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KING  CRIME 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  pursuance  of  the  subject  matter 
that  I  have  been  perhaps  criticized  for 
pursuing  too  much,  and  that  is.  for 
more  than  3  years  the  unprecedented, 
and  I  felt  from  the  national  interest, 
very  damaging  assassination  or 
murder  of  Federal  District  Judge  John 
W.  Wood,  and  prior  to  that  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  Assistant  Federal 
district  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas.  James  Kerr. 

Now.  I  first  started  speaking  out 
here  on  the  House  floor  as  soon  as  the 
House  reconvened  in  January  1959. 
following  the  attack  on  James  Kew 
that  prior  November.  I  did  so  only  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  had  a  national  sig- 
nificance. 
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Now.  at  the  time  I  first  came  to  the 
House  floor  and  spoke  on  this  subject 
matter  there  was  a  lot  of  criticism  be- 
cause, for  some  reason  or  other,  we 
live  in  a  cynical  period  of  time  and  it 
seems  that  if  anybody  does  anything, 
he  has  to  have  an  angle.  We  ask.  what 
is  his  angle?  What  is  he  going  to  get 
out  of  it?  And.  of  course,  in  this  case 
what  I  was  getting  out  of  it  was  my  ex- 
pression of  my  extreme  concern, 
which  I  had  been  expressing  since 
1970  locally,  over  the  insidious  and  tre- 
mendous emergence  of  organized 
crime  in  every  single  seam  tind  crevice 
and  interstice  of  our  American  society, 
from  the  lowest  levels  of  this  society 
to  the  highest  levels  of  Government 
itself. 

Organized  crime  has  so  very  success- 
fully penetrated  business  and  our  soci- 
ety generally,  but  above  all  it  has  pen- 
etrated the  governmental  and  the  po- 
litical areas  to  the  point  where  the 
very  forces  that  we  set  up.  through 
our  body,  through  our  Congress,  and 
through  our  institutionalized  society, 
to  defend  society  and  provide  so-called 
domestic  internal  security  from  crime 
and  the  criminal  element,  have 
reached  such  a  sorry  sUte  that  it  is 
not  an  equal  or  not  a  match  for  the  so- 
phisticated organization  of  this  syndi- 
cate known  as  organized  crime. 

Therefore,  I  had  been  speaking  since 
1970,  but  it  was  on  a  local  level  be- 
cause the  crimes  there  had  Involved 
local  level  operations.  In  fact,  I  was 
the  first  to  go  before  a  grand  Jury.  I 
went  before  the  Bexar  County  grand 
jury  four  times  between  1970  and  1972, 
and  that  certainly  was  not  political. 
What  kind  of  political  mileage  could  I 
have  been  seeking  there?  That  was  a 
local  county  grand  Jury,  not  a  Federal 
grand  Jury.  But  the  reason  was  that  I 
was  the  first  one  to  alert  the  commu- 
nity, the  SUte.  and  the  Nation  as  to 
the  growing  menace  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  in  stolen  automobiles  Im- 
ported from  the  United  SUtes  into 
Mexico  and  points  south  in  exchange 


for  drugs,  and  also  the  emergence  of 
the  brown  heroin  connection  when 
temporarily  the  French  drug  connec- 
tion had  been  broken  up  in  the  North- 
east. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  come  out  on 
that  in  1970,  and  that  was  all  local. 
But  when  the  attack  on  James  Kerr 
happened  in  November  1978,  it  fol- 
lowed some  local  and  highly  publicized 
events  that  I  had  commented  on  and 
that  had  transpired  because  of  the 
murder  of  two  individuals  locally.  I 
predicted  then  that  the  next  step 
would  be  an  attack  on  or  even  the 
murder  of  a  law  enforcement  official. 

So,  therefore,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  James  Kerr,  the 
press  immediately  called  me.  We  were 
out  of  session  in  November  of  1978.  So 
when  we  came  back  in  Jtmuary.  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  subject  matter, 
and  I  tried  to  keep  attention,  as  I  still 
am.  on  the  Importance  of  resolving  the 
James  Kerr  case. 

Then  events  happened  fast.  Six 
months  later,  almost  to  a  day  and  a 
month,  the  Federal  district  judge. 
Judge  John  Wood,  was  murdered.  And 
again,  after  warnings,  it  happened.  It 
sounds  now  as  if  I  am  saying  this  after 
the  event,  but  the  reason  Is  that  there, 
even  in  the  speeches  I  made  to  the 
House.  I  predicted  that  such  a  thing 
would  happen.  And  it  did  happen,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  and  I  regret  it.  and  I 
was  astounded  when  it  happened. 

But  nevertheless,  after  it  happened 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  law 
enforcement  officials  were  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  nettlesome  and 
difficult  cases  of  all  time,  because  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  no  eye  wit- 
nesses, and,  in  the  second  place,  there 
was  no  murder  weapon  and  the  like. 
This  still  confronts  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  criminal  Judi- 
cial system  with  a  very  tough  task. 

But  the  reason  I  am  speaking  today 
Is  that  finally,  after  more  than  3 
years,  and  especially  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Judge  Wood,  which  will  be  3 
years  on  May  29.  something  has  been 
done,  and  I  had  been  pressing  so  that 
the  case  would  not  get  lost  In  the  dust 
of  history  like  the  Jimmy  Hoffa  case.  I 
might  say.  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that 
I  consider  it  a  national  necessity  that 
the  Jimmy  Hoffa  case  also  be  resolved, 
because  all  these  cases  ,have  tremen- 
dous implications  for  the  well-being  of 
our  society  and  for  the  continuation  of 
a  free  government  and  a  responsible 
government.  After  all,  if  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  serve  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  any  government,  which  Is  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  then 
what  is  the  use  of  a  government? 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  these 
crimes  are  manifestations  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  that  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  organized  crime. 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  for  the  Record  and  to 
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the  credit  of  the  Justice  Department, 
and  very  particularly  to  the  head  of 
the  FBI,  the  Director,  Judge  Webster, 
that  last  week,  about  the  middle  of  the 
week,  five  indictments  were  brought 
in.  In  those  cases  where  the  indict- 
ment was  predicated  on  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  assassination  of  Judge 
Wood,  the  indictments  were  five-count 
indictments. 

I  was  also  very,  very  grateful  and 
honored  that  the  Director,  Judge 
Webster,  called  me  In  order  to  advise 
me.  He  called  me  In  my  home  district 
In  San  Antonio  to  advise  me  of  the  In- 
dictments, of  their  nature  and  some  of 
the  background,  and  to  say  that  he 
had  been  reading  the  Record  and  that 
he  considered  that  my  leadership  In  at 
least  keeping  attention  on  the  case 
had  been  most  helpful.  For  this  I  want 
to  express  my  profound  gratitude  to 
Judge  Webster.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  FBI, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Justice 
Department  because  at  least  they 
have  kept  on  the  case  as  far  as  they 
can  under  the  circumstances. 

But,  as  I  also  mentioned  to  the  Di- 
rector and  to  others.  In  my  opinion 
what  has  been  flushed  out  has  been 
the  upper  middle  portion  of  the  opera- 
tors. The  task  is  still  ahead  of  us  to 
root  out  the  leaders,  the  real  moguls 
behind  these  upper  middle  operators, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  a  continuing 
task.  But  the  fact  that  the  indictments 
were  brought  in  last  week  means  cer- 
tainly that  the  glaring  light  of  atten- 
tion will  continue  on  the  most  dastard- 
ly crime  of  the  century,  one  that  Is  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  again 
saying  that  at  least  for  the  time  It 
would  be  proper— and  I  think  It  would 
be  Improper  not  to  say  this— to  say 
that  I  will  not  Involve  myself  In  discus- 
sions concerning  the  cases,  now  that 
the  Indictments  are  in.  At  best,  the 
law  enforcement  officials  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  prosecutorial  branch  of 
the  Justice  Department  will  have  a 
tough,  tough  case.  It  will  be  very 
tough,  but  at  least  they  have  brought 
in  indictments.  At  least  this  crime  is 
being  pursued,  auid  we  have  the  conse- 
crated dedication  of  a  maai  who  was 
once  in  fact  a  Federal  Judge  himself, 
the  Director  of  the  FBI.  So  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  pursued  further  and  finally 
and  ultimately  to  the  rooting  out  of 
the  leaders  who  have  profited  and  con- 
tinued to  profit  from  these  multibil- 
llon-dollar  Illicit  businesses  that  are,  I 
think,  just  as  destructive  of  our  econo- 
my as  the  Inflation  problem. 


BUFFALO:  A  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
TRIBUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  recognition  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  which  today,  April  20,  1982,  cele- 
brates its  150th  anniversary. 

In  today's  popular  imagery,  Buffalo 
seems  to  have  become  associated 
almost  exclusively  with  long,  cold  win- 
ters. On  the  occasion  of  its  sesquicen- 
tennlal.  I  would  like  to  contribute 
some  additional  dimensions  to  the 
public's  understanding  of  the  "Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes."  No  one  denies  the 
cold,  snowy  winters,  least  of  all  the 
thousands  of  citizens  who  enjoy  exten- 
sive and  varied  winter  sports,  but 
there  Is  so  much  more. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  would  like  to 
focus  my  remarks  on  Buffalo's  role  In, 
and  contributions  to,  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  development  of 
our  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important 
factor  In  Buffalo's  early  history  was 
its  establishment  as  the  Western  ter- 
minus of  the  Erie  Canal.  Navigation 
on   that   Incredible   man-made   canal 
linking    Buffalo    with    the    Atlantic 
Ocean  began  in  October  1825.  Follow- 
ing   that,    Buffalo    became    and    re- 
mained   for   generations   the   spring- 
board for  the  Western  expansion  Into 
American's  heartland.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  Buffalo's  be- 
coming the  early  center  of  westward 
expansion  was  no  simple  accident  of 
geography.   It  required   a  determina- 
tion and  initiative  which  has  remained 
a  hallmark  of  Buffalo's  citizens  and 
leadership.  Only  12  years  before  navi- 
gation was  begun,  Buffalo  was  burned 
to  the  ground  In  the  War  of  1812.  In 
addition  to  rebuilding  the  settlement. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  harbor 
suitable  for  commercial  shipping.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  citizens  built  an 
800-foot    breakwater    Into    Lake    Erie 
and  Ingeniously  relocated  the  mouth 
of    Buffalo    Creek— all    accomplished 
under  severe  weather  conditions  and 
using  the  technology  of  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  feat  was  astounding 
and  the  future  of  the  city  was  assured. 
Buffalo   was   to   become   the   second 
largest  rail  center  in  the  country  and 
the  largest  grain-handling  port  In  the 
world. 

Buffalo's  Influence  In  westward  ex- 
pansion, however,  proved  to  extend 
beyond  the  canal.  William  Fargo,  a 
young  Buffalonian.  helped  establish 
the  American  Express  Co.  and  Wells- 
Fargo,  providing,  long  before  the  rail- 
roads, the  communications  link  to  the 
West  that  accelerated  the  settlement 
of  the  country's  interior  and  west 
coast. 

Because  of  Buffalo's  rapid  expansion 
and  industrial  growth,  it  became  home 
for  thousands  of  Immigrants. 
Throughout  the  19th  century,  waves 
of  Irish,  Germans,  Poles,  and  Italians 
found  livelihoods  and  a  supportive  cul- 
tural and  economic  climate  In  the  city 
of   Buffalo.   Their   traditions   remain 


today  as  a  source  of  rich  and  stimulat- 
ing cultural  diversity. 

But  Buffalo  also  extended  a  desper- 
ately needed  welcome  to  another 
group.  During  the  1840's  and  1850's, 
Buffalo  was  one  of  the  major  centers 
of  the  underground  railroad  network. 

During  the  19th  century,  before  and 
after  the  Civil  War,  Buffalo  gave  the 
country  two  Presidents— Millard  Fill- 
more In  1850,  and  Grover  Cleveland  in 
1885.  Buffalo's  association  with  the 
Presidency  was  not  all  happy.  During 
his  visit  to  the  Pan  American  Exposi- 
tion In  1901,  William  McKinley  was  as- 
sassinated. Vice  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  rushed  to  Buffalo  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  in  a  borrowed  suit  at 
the  Ansly  Wilcox  home  on  Delaware 
Avenue.  That  home  was  recently  re- 
stored through  the  efforts  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bank  and  Junior  League  of  Buffa- 
lo, and  now  stands  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

Shortly  before  becoming  President 
of  the  United  States,  Millard  Fillmore 
served  as  the  first  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  chartered  and 
begun  as  a  medical  school  In  1846.  The 
new  university  subsequently  expanded 
to  its  present  size  as  the  largest  center 
of  the  New  York  University  system. 
The  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute, 
a  national  center  for  cancer  research 
and  treatment,  took  Its  name  from  the 
man  who  came  to  Buffalo  to  assume 
the  chair  of  surgery  In  the  university 
In  1883.  In  the  decades  following,  more 
major  educational  institutions  were  es- 
tablished In  the  city— Canlslus  College. 
Buffalo  State  College,  D'Youville  Col- 
lege, Daemen  College,  and  MedaiUe. 
Combined  with  nearby  Niagara  and  St. 
Bona  venture  Universities,  these 
schools  made  Buffalo  a  major  learning 
center,  drawing  students  and  faculty 
from  throughout  the  country,  and, 
indeed,  the  world. 

During  the  World  Wars.  Buffalo  was 
a  major  source  of  war  material  for  the 
Allied  forces.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  aircraft  produced  by  Curtiss- 
Wright  and  Bell  Aircraft.  Also,  the 
famous  Plerce-Arrow  Corp.  briefly 
produced  a  highly  regarded  truck  for 
use  In  World  War  I.  The  combination 
of  war  production  and  the  general 
surge  In  grain  production  and  heavy 
manufacturing  during  the  war  years 
further  increased  Buffalo's  burgeon- 
ing and  diverse  population. 

Buffalo's  period  of  rapid  expansion 
in  population  and  Industrial  growth 
probably  peaked  In  the  post  World 
War  II  period.  Following  that  period. 
Buffalo,  like  many  heavy  manufactiu-- 
ing  cities  throughout  the  country, 
began  to  suffer  a  loss  in  population. 
There  are  numerous  reasons,  including 
the  postwar  suburban  building  boom. 
However,  Buffalo's  economic  base  was 
struck  severely  in  1959  by  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  This 
seaway,  along  with  the  Welland  Ship 
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Canal  built  In  the  Depression  years,  al- 
tered the  pattern  of  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  immediate  impact 
was  on  the  grain  transshipment  indus- 
try which  shrank  dramatically.  Loss  of 
commerce  from  Great  Lakes  shipping 
had  deep  and  pervasive  consequences 
for  Buffalo's  economic  base.  In  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  these  conditions 
were  further  aggravated  by  the  lure  of 
cheap  labor  and  energy  costs  in  the  so- 
called  Sun  Belt  States. 

Because  of  Buffalo's  preeminence  In 
commerce  and  industry,  especially  In 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  her 
role  in  the  arts  and  culture  receive  dis- 
proportionately little  attention. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, a  young  and  rebellious  architect 
from  Chicago  was  brought  to  Buffalo 
to  design  a  new  headquarters  for  the 
Larkin  Soap  Co.  The  novel  and  uncon- 
ventional design  was  too  much  for 
even  his  sponsors  but  he  later  found 
an  enthusiastic  following  In  Buffalo 
where  four  of  his  buildings  remain 
today.  His  name  was  Prank  Lloyd 
Wright.  Many  other  architects  have 
left  their  marks  on  Buffalo's  land- 
scape: H.  H.  Richardson.  Buffalo  Psy- 
chiatric Center's  Twin  Towers;  Louis 
Sullivan.  Prudential  Building:  and 
David  Bumham,  Elliott  Square  Build- 
ing. 

The  Albright  Art  Gallery,  estab- 
lished in  1905  shortly  after  the  Pan 
American  Exposition,  has  been  a 
major  and  respected  gallery  through- 
out its  history.  Known  now  as  the  Al- 
bright-Knox  Gallery,  it  boasts  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  contemporary 
painting  and  sculpture  in  the  country. 
Kleinhans  Music  Hall,  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  acoustically  superb 
music  halls  in  the  world,  has  flour- 
ished as  the  home  of  Buffalo's  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  This  orchestra 
has  enjoyed  the  leadership  and  talent 
of  a  series  of  distlnquished  conduc- 
tors—William Steinberg.  Joseph  Krips 
Lukas  Poss.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas" 
and  currently.  Julius  Rudel.  who  was 
the  first  music  director  of  the  Kenne- 
dy Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Many  other  great  talents  who 
contributed  significantly  to  America's 
cultural  heritage  were  natives  who 
found  a  stimulating  and  nurturing  en- 
vironment in  Buffalo.  Among  them 
were  songwriter  Jack  YeUeu,  "Happy 
Days  Are  Here  Again  ";  historian  and 
author  Paul  Horgan;  artist  Charles 
Burchfield;  and  novelist  Taylor  Cald- 
weU.  Regrettably  for  us  and  him,  an- 
other literary  giant  was  thwarted  by 
personal  tragedy  in  his  plans  to  settle 
in  Buffalo.  His  name  was  Samuel  Cle- 
mens who  resided  briefly  at  472  Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

The  Allentown  Art  Festival,  begun 
in  1957,  annually  attracts  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  art  lovers  from  all  over 
the  continent  and  has  become  prob- 
ably the  largest  art  festival  in  Amer- 
ica. 


The  sesquicentennial  marks  the  eve 
of  Buffalo's  next  phase   of  develop- 
ment and  renaissance.  Recovery  and 
redirection  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
1980's.  and  the  beginnings  of  the  new 
Buffalo  are  clearly  already  in  place. 
The  recovery  appears  in  many  places 
and  forms.  Theater,  one  of  the  cultur- 
al gems  of  the  community,  continues 
to  generate  excitement  and  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  downtown  area  is  a  close 
companion  of  this  enthusiasm.  Virtu- 
ally  every   major   bank    has   erected 
modem  new  buildings  in  the  down- 
town area  along  with  private  indus- 
tries such  as  Rich  Products.  The  wa- 
terfront—the shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Niagara  River— is  one  of  BuffalcTs 
incomparable  assets  and  is  now  a  bee- 
hive  of   private   and   public   develop- 
ment. Housing,  marinas,  and  a  public 
park  system  now  emerge  from  the  soil 
once  claimed  by  grain  elevators,  port 
faculties,   and   the   towpath   for  Erie 
Canal  barges. 

Purther  evidence  of  public  and  pri- 
vate investment  In  Buffalo's  revival 
can  be  seen  in  the  new  convention 
center  and  Hilton  Hotel. 

Buffalo  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  its 
size  in  the  country  still  supporting  two 
major  daily  newspapers— the  Buffalo 
News  and  Courier-Express. 

Both  facultative  and  reflective  of 
the  new  growth  is  a  Ught  rail  rapid 
transit  system  under  construction  and 
due  to  open  in  1984. 

In  its  Infancy.  Buffalo  demonstrated 
its  spirit  and  determination  when 
after  only  two  decades  it  grew  from 
the  ashes  of  the  1812  War  to  an  incor- 
porated city— 150  years  ago  today. 

That  spirit  remains  today  after  the 
depredations  of  the  postwar  era 
become  the  challenges  of  the  present 
and  future. 

My  own  E^llsh  professor  at  Cani- 
sius  College  captured  the  atmosphere 
years  ago  In  words  that  apply  as  weU 
today.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles 
Brady's  1957  poem: 

We  have  buUded  a  city 

And  it  is  good 

The  task  is  not  yet  finished 

We  build  it  still 

Buffalo  Is  yesterday 

It  was  tomorrow. 

Forever  it  will  be  today.* 


April  20,  1982 


AL  GLASS  RETIRES  PROM  VA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Lsath)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  dedicated  employee  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement, and  I  thought  it  appropriate 
to  mention  his  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

Albert  W.  Glass,  who  has  served  for 
the  last  2  years  as  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  GI  loan  pro- 
gram. wlU  leave  his  post  on  April  30. 
1982.  His  retirement  culminates  a  20- 


year  career  in  the  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram which  began  in  1961  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  realty  assistant  in  the 
VA's  Montgomery.  Ala..  Regional 
Office. 

In  his  capacity  as  Deputy  Director, 
and  later  as  Director  of  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Service,  Al  Glass  discharged 
many  complex  responslbUlties  with  a 
competence  and  diligence  rare  in  any 
field  of  endeavor.  His  dedication  and 
professional  stature  during  his  long 
service  contributed  significantly  to 
making  the  VA  home  loan  guaranty 
program  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
Government.  Al  leaves  this  program  in 
good  shape.  He  has  put  his  mark  on  it, 
a  mark  that  represents  distinction,  ef- 
fectiveness, efficiency,  and  above  all 
one  that  weU  serves  the  veterans  it  is 
designed  to  serve. 

I  salute  Al  Glass  for  a  job  well  done, 
and  wish  him  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness.  He  has  earned  them.* 


LEWIS  PROPOSAL  TO  REDUCE 
DEmCIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  success- 
ful businessmen  in  my  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Morris  Lewis.  Jr..  of  Indian- 
ola.  recently  wrote  concerning  sugges- 
tions he  has  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
projected  Pederal  deficit.  Since  his 
thoughts  closely  parallel  other  propos- 
als under  consideration  by  congres- 
sional leaders  and  administration  offi- 
cials. I  would  like  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues.  I  would  also  note  that 
Mr.  Lewis  takes  exception  with  those 
who  use  "red  flag"  words  like  depres- 
sion and  I  think  his  thoughts  along 
this  line  are  weU  founded.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Lewis'  sugges- 
tions as  another  possible  remedy  for 
bringing  down  the  size  of  the  Pederal 
deficit. 

IifOiANOLA.  Miss.. 

Manh  18.  1982. 
The  Hon.  O.  V.  Montgomery. 
To  the  Members  oj  the  Miuissippi  Congrea- 
sional  Delegation: 

There  is  no  question  but  that  our  nation  is 
facing  a  serious  economic  problem.  I  see 
more  and  more  articles  In  the  dally  press 
using  the  word  'depression. '  Having  lived 
through  the  Crash  of  1029  and  the  resulting 
Depression  of  the  SO's,  I  know  from  experi- 
ence what  a  terrible  condition  we  were  in 
during  those  dark  days. 

Although  I  hate  to  see  a  number  of  econo- 
mists using  the  word  "depression. "  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  facing  anything  that 
severe  or.  at  least.  I  believe  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed. 

In  fact  there  are  a  number  of  safeguards 
that  we  have  today  that  were  not  present  in 
1929— such  as  Federal  guarantees  on  depos- 
its, tight  restrictions  on  trading  securities 
on  margin,  etc. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  over  the  long 
range,  the  President's  program  of  tax  Incen- 
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tlves  to  business  will  eventually  result  in 
capital  investments  and  increased  employ- 
ment. However,  the  problem  we  face  today 
Is  to  "not  let  the  patient  die  before  the  cure 
arrives." 

The  present  recession  resulting  in  high 
unemployment  has  a  definite  effect  on  reve- 
nues of  the  Pederal  government.  The  action 
of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  resulting  in 
high  interest  rates  are  somewhat  counter 
productive  (although  I  understand  the 
reason  for  its  action).  It  discourages  busi- 
ness expansion  and  is  playing  havoc  with  a 
number  of  industries,  particularly  housing, 
automobile,  steel,  etc. 

Actually  many  businesses  are  having  to 
use  tax  savings  to  improve  their  balance 
sheets  due  to  high  Interest  rates,  instead  of 
re-investing  In  new  plants  and  equipment 
that  would  improve  their  productivity. 

With  the  proposed  Pederal  budget  and 
the  deficits  we  see  in  the  next  few  years, 
this  problem  becomes  even  more  complicat- 
ed. It  appears  that  before  we  can  get  inter- 
est rates  to  a  much  lower  level,  that  our 
economy  is  going  to  continue  to  be  plagued. 
Isn't  there  some  way  to  bring  these  conflict- 
ing issues  closer  together,  so  that  we  can 
find  a  cure?  It  appears  that  in  addition  to 
paring  the  budget  as  much  as  possible,  we 
need  a  "temporary"  relief  to  provide  more 
income  for  the  Pederal  government  to  close 
the  big  deficit  gaps  we  see  ahead. 

There  is  a  way  but  I  assume  it  would  be 
complete  folly  to  attempt  it  since  it  will  be 
so  politically  unacceptable.  Put  on  a  tempo- 
rary tax  that  would  have  a  pre-determined 
phase  out— a  tax  that  would  not  be  placed 
on  single  citizens  with  $10,000  adjusted 
income  or  married  couples  with  $20,000  ad- 
justed Income.  For  instance,  a  3%  national 
sales  tax.  By  a  pre-determined  formula- 
each  person  would  be  exempt  by  applying  a 
percentage  of  the  first  $10,000  income  on 
their  income  tax  report.  Most  of  these 
people  would  receive  a  refund  just  as  they 
do  for  withholding  tax  they  do  not  owe. 
This  tax  would  be  3%  the  first  year,  2%  the 
second  year  and  1%  the  third  year— then 
completely  eliminated.  This  would  reduce 
the  deficit  considerably  and  should  then 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
reduce  Interest  rates  materially.  Such  reduc- 
tion would  have  an  immediate  impact  on 
business  and  as  the  economy  improves. 
Income  to  the  Pederal  government  would 
absorb  the  gradual  sales  tax  reduction. 

It  would  appear  that  no  new  bureau  would 
be  needed  to  collect  the  tax  but  same  could 
be  handled  by  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  only  a  small  increase  in  size.  Retailers 
collecting  the  tax  could  be  allowed  10%  of 
the  collections  for  their  expenses  in  han- 
dling and  remitting  the  government  each 
month. 

I  don't  really  know  why  I  should  write 
this  proposed  action  because  of  its  political- 
ly unacceptability.  however,  we  must  (and  I 
repeat  mxut)  find  some  means  to  reduce  the 
anticipated  Pederal  deficits  and  get  interest 
rates  reduced  materially.  The  present  high 
interest  rates  are  not  only  stifling  our  econ- 
omy but  also  are  having  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  European  allies. 

Business  needs  capital  expansion  to  im- 
prove productivity  but  Its  hands  are  tied 
with  these  high  interest  rates. 

Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this 
message— which  In  essence  states  the  need 
for  a  reduction  In  Pederal  deficits  and  a  ma- 
terial reduction  In  interest  rates  that  are 
counterproductive  to  controlling  inflation 
and  to  an  Improvement  in  the  economy. 
Some  "strong  medicine  is  needed  to  save  the 


patient".  I  sincerely  believe  that  President 
Reagan's  program  is  a  sound  program  and 
will  work  over  the  long  term,  but  we  need 
some  kind  of  relief  as  we  give  this  program 
time  to  become  effective. 

If  there  was  another  way  to  get  Interest 
rates  reduced  considerably— It  would  be 
great  because  these  extremely  high  interest 
rates  are  a  greater  threat  to  our  economy 
than  inflation,  in  fact,  they  add  to  the  cause 
of  inflation. 

If   we   cannot   accomplish   any   of   these 
things— then  what  course  do  you  propose  we 
take?  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  patient 
deteriorate  much  further. 
Sincerely, 

Morris  Ltwis,  Jr.« 


DAVID  A.  STEIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recess,  my  home  communi- 
ty of  Riverdale,  N.Y.,  lost  one  of  its 
most  admired  and  beloved  citizens, 
David  A.  Stein,  the  founder  and  for 
many  years  the  publisher  of  the  River- 
dale  I»ress,  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing community  weeklies.  I  felt,  as 
do  thousands  of  Riverdalians  that 
David  was  a  personal  friend  and  we  aU 
wlU  miss  him  very  much.  I  extend  to 
his  wonderful  helpmate,  Celia,  and  to 
his  two  sons.  Bernard  and  Richard, 
now  copublishers  of  the  Riverdale 
I*ress,  deepest  sympathy. 

David  Stein  was  bom  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  June  23, 1910,  the  son  of  Rus- 
sian Jewish  immigrants.  He  decided  at 
the  age  of  12  to  be  a  newspaperman, 
during  a  stint  as  a  copy  boy  on  The 
Cleveland  Press.  Growing  up  in  pover- 
ty, he  overrode  his  father's  opposition 
to  attend  coUege,  supporting  himself 
as  an  undergraduate  at  Ohio  Universi- 
ty, in  Athens,  Ohio,  by  slinging  hash 
and  playing  drums  in  the  orchestra  of 
a  fraternity  brother,  Sammy  Kaye. 

At  Ohio  University,  he  edited  the 
coUege  newspaper.  It  won  an  award  as 
Ohio's  best,  but  when  Mr.  Stein  grad- 
uated, in  the  midst  of  the  depression, 
he  was  unable  to  find  a  Job  as  a  news- 
man, so  he  took  a  job  seUlng  classified 
advertising  for  the  NUes  (Ohio)  Dally 
Times.  He  said  he  learned  the  real 
craft  of  the  journalist  there  and  at  the 
small  Glrard  (Ohio)  News,  where  he  fi- 
nally found  work  as  a  reporter,  editor, 
advertising  man  and  Janitor.  He  and 
one  office  worker  put  out  the  12-page 
weekly  newspaper. 

Eventually,  he  became  managing 
editor  of  NEA  Feature  service  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  in  Cleve- 
land. He  was  transferred  in  New  York 
as  managing  editor  of  the  headquar- 
ters bureau  in  1944  and  moved  then  to 
the  Riverdale  apartment  where  he 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  leaving  NRA,  he  headed  his 
own  public  relations  firm,  which  co- 
ordinated publicity  for  Herbert  Leh- 
man's successful  Senatorial  campaign 


against  John  Foster  Dulles  and  for  the 
Mayor's  Committee  for  New  York's 
golden  anniversary.  To  that  period  be- 
longed what  he  once  called  "the  most 
enjoyable  job  I  ever  did,"  ghost-writ- 
ing the  autobiography  of  Paul  White- 
man,  who  was  then  In  his  heyday  as  a 
big  band  leader. 

Mr.  Stein  was  an  editor  at  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  when  he  founded  The 
Riverdale  Press.  In  1979,  he  retired  as 
publisher  of  The  Press,  turning  the 
paper's  direction  over  to  his  sons.  But. 
although  a  cardiac  condition  slowed 
him  down,  he  never  stopped  contribut- 
ing to  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stein  was  the  recipient  of  count- 
less awards  and  honors,  singly,  or  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  copubllsher, 
Cella.  In  1980,  Manhattan  CoUege  con- 
ferred honorary  doctor  of  law  degrees 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stein  for  their  service 
to  the  community  as  publishers  of  The 
Press.  In  1981.  Neighborhood  House 
presented  the  Steins  with  a  special 
Good  Neighbor  Award,  making  them 
the  only  people  in  the  orgsoiizatlon's 
history  to  win  the  award  twice. 

When  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion gave  Mr.  Stein  that  organization's 
award,  then  Secretau-y-General  U- 
Thant  made  the  presentation.  The 
Riverdale  Community  Council  hon- 
ored Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stein  as  Riverdal- 
ians of  the  Year  In  1968.  He  and  the 
paper  received  citations  from  three 
mayors,  four  borough  presidents,  the 
New  York  City  CouncU  and  the  State 
legislature  as  weU  as  from  numerous 
community  organizations  and  institu- 
tions that  were  helped  by  The  Press. 

Mr.  Stein  was  a  founding  member  of 
Riverdale  Temple,  past  president  of 
the  New  York  Press  Association  and 
founder  and  past  president  of  the  Riv- 
erdale Kiwanis  Club.  He  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bronx  Cham- 
t)er  of  Commerce,  the  Bronx  Historical 
Society  and  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts 
and  Letters  and  a  leader  in  many 
other  conununity  organizations. 

He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  professional  journalism  fra- 
ternity and  Inter-American  Press, 
where  he  served  on  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Committee. 

At  the  funeral  services  for  Mr.  Stein 
on  April  12,  attended  by  more  than 
600  people,  the  principal  eulogy  was 
delivered  by  a  neighbor  and  friend, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Friendly,  Edward  R. 
Murrow  Professor  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  formerly  head  of 
CBS  News.  Mr.  Friendly's  eulogy  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  a  casket  here  this  morning,  and 
mourners,  flowers,  and  organ  music,  and  we 
have  heard  prayers  of  many  faiths  from  his 
friends.  So  In  a  formal  sense  this  is  a  funer- 
al service. 

To  me.  however,  it  is  a  celebration  of  a 
consummate  pro.  David  was  a  professional 
editor  and  a  successful  publisher  at  a  time 
when  they  are  an  endangered  species.  As  a 
Journalist  and  friend,  I  am  privileged  to  eel- 
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ebnite  David  A.  Stein,  newspaperman.  He 
would  resist  the  term  eulog>',  but  his  sharp 
editor's  pencil  might  permit  the  epitaph: 

David  Stein— Forget  that  I  died.  Remem- 
ber that  I  lived."  He  might  add.  'in  River- 
dale." 

One  of  the  most  famous  editorials  in  his 
Press  years  ago  was  'Who  Gives  a  Damn 
About  Riverdale?"  David  Stein  did.  and  that 
wstf  contagious— his  caring  strengthened  the 
glue  that  holds  Riverdale  together.  River 
dale  is  sui  generis.  It  is  a  blessed  habitat 
without  a  government  of  its  own.  part  of  a 
crazy  quilt  pattern  of  county,  city,  state  and 
federal  voting  constituencies. 

What  makes  Riverdale  more  than  just  a 
fancy  mailing  address  is  a  weelily  "country" 
newspaper  that  David  and  Celia  Stein  con- 
ceived three  decades  ago.  They  made  a  dif- 
ference. Riverdale.  Pleldston,  Kingsbridge. 
Marble  Hill.  Spuyten  Duyvil.  often  with  di- 
verse interest,  were  stitched  together  not  by 
some  kind  of  political  force,  but  by  a  news- 
paper, The  Riverdale  Press. 

"There  is  something  uniquely  American 
about  country  editors  even  when  their 
"beat"  is  part  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  That  sage  from  Kansas,  William 
Allen  White,  the  quintessential  country 
editor  of  The  Emporia  Gazette,  believed 
that  "responsibility  is  a  wine  press  that 
brings  forth  strange  juices  out  of  men."  In 
his  first  editorial.  White  laid  down  a  credo 
that  could  have  been  David  Steins:  "The 
new  editor  hopes  to  live  here  until  he  is  the . 
old  editor,  until  some  of  his  visions,  which 
rise  above  him  as  he  dreams,  come  true." 

David  Stein  was  a  poor  boy  from  Cleve- 
land, educated  in  Athens.  Ohio,  who  came 
to  Gotham  to  work  for  the  Associated  Press. 
He  had  dreams  and  visions  of  saving  the 
magnificent,  craggy  shoreline  of  the  Hudson 
River,  the  verdant  woods,  playing  fields  smd 
lakes  of  Van  Cortlandt  Park  and  the  wooded 
enclaves  of  one-family  homes  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  what  he  called  the  develop- 
ers of  "canyons  of  stone. "  David  Stein 
launched  a  crusade  to  rid  the  Henry  Hudson 
Parkway  of  "killer  curve"  as  The  Riverdale 
Press  headlined  it.  When  the  highway  engi- 
neers straightened  out  that  death  trap,  that 
classy  dowager  Mrs.  Cleveland  Dodge  re- 
warded the  country  editor  from  the  North- 
west Bronx  with  a  kiss. 

My  favorite  Stein  headline— and  there 
were  many  yeasty  ones— was  in  blazing  72- 
point  type.  "Korvettes  or  the  High  School?" 
when  that  was  the  burning  Riverdale  ques- 
tion. The  John  P.  Kennedy  High  School 
now  endures  as  a  monument  to  Davld"s 
stubborn  sense  of  values.  History  has  also 
ratified  that  decision,  for  alas,  that  project- 
ed Korvettes  store  would  now  stand  as  a 
vacant  eyesore. 

The  junior  high  schools  on  Independence 
Avenue  and  Sedgwick  Avenue.  PS  24  and 
most  of  our  public  schools  owe  some  part  of 
their  existence  to  our  country  editor  and  his 
staff,  as  does  Seton  Park  where  young  Dave 
and  Celia  used  to  picnic. 

The  Riverdale  Mental  Health  Association, 
unique  for  a  community  of  this  size,  also  oc- 
cupied a  special  place  in  the  Steins"  hearts 
and  In  the  pages  of  The  Press,  when  the  ele- 
ments that  comprise  mental  health  were 
almost  dirty  words. 

You  can't  talk  about  David  Stein  without 
talking  about  Neighborhood  House.  The 
birth  of  The  Press  Is  forever  linked  to  the 
visions  of  its  director,  Elizabeth  Day,  and 
trustees  Kerryn  King  and  Sidney  Gamble. 

In  1950  when  there  were  only  some  3,000 
families  in  "greater"  Riverdale.  Neighbor- 
hood   House    was    experimenting    with    a 


monthly  official  house  organ.  It  was  as  good 
as  amateurs  could  make  It.  but  its  future 
was  bleak.  Kerryn  King  recruited  Stein  to 
professionalize  the  "Neighborhood  News."" 
From  this  grew  the  concept  to  found  a  regu- 
lar Riverdale  weekly.  Originally  Dave 
thought  he  could  stay  at  the  A.P.  and  as  he 
phrased  it.  run  the  paper  "with  my  left 
hand  and  the  aid  of  volunteers.""  Well,  it 
didnt  work  out  quite  that  way.  Riverdale 
desperately  needed  its  own  weekly  and  the 
merchants  needed  a  place  to  advertise  in 
this  burgeoning  burg.  The  Press  soon  out- 
grew the  Stein  living  room  with  family  and 
friends  licking  address  labels.  Dave  was  sud- 
denly an  ex-A.P.  editor  working  full-time  as 
a  Riverdale  editor-publisher. 

There"s  a  marvelous  anecdote  coruiected 
with  its  birth  plans.  Some  officials  at  Neigh- 
borhood House  thought  that  they  shoflld 
retain  financial  equity  in  this  new  paper  as 
a  possible  source  of  revenue— should  there 
be  any.  Sidney  Gamble  argued.  "If  The 
Press  loses  money  we  should  not  be  Involved 
In  any  liability.  If  it's  a  success,  its  profits 
should  go  to  the  Steins  who  will  be  deserv- 
ing." Fortunately.  Sidney  Gamble"s  gamble 
prevailed.  Indeed  Dave  Stein"s  life  work  was 
not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  publication  of  a 
house  organ — even  Neighborhood  House's. 

Lake  all  Independent  newspapers  worth 
their  Ink,  The  Press  had  its  enemies.  A  few 
of  the  gentry  once  organized  a  boycott 
against  the  infant  newspaper,  but  the  read- 
ers stayed  loyal  and  merchants  responded 
by  purchasing  more  space.  New  York  maga- 
zine and  others  in  the  big  city  media  have 
taken  occasional  aim  at  The  Riverdale 
Press,  but  David  Stein  always  knew  who  he 
was  and  what  he  and  hla  newspaper  stood 
for.  It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  The  New  York 
Times  or  The  Village  Voice,  nor  was  it  a 
vacuous  shopping  news  that  so  many  com- 
munity papers  have  become.  It  had.  and 
has,  integrity.  It  covered  its  community,  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

David  was  always  proud  that  The  Press 
had  no  free  list.  You  had  to  buy  it— or  sub- 
scribe. The  Riverdale  Press  has  won  a  multi- 
tude of  prizes,  and  many  of  Its  peers  have 
voted  It  the  premier  newspa[>er  of  Its  cate- 
gory In  the  state.  It  pursued  excellence  and 
the  Joseph  Pulitzer  admonition  that  "news- 
papers should  comfort  the  afflicted  and  af- 
flict the  comfortable." 

That  tradition  of  excellence  and  inde- 
pendence is  already  being  carried  forward 
by  his  sons  Bernard  and  Richard— what 
more  could  a  father  want.  They  took  over  as 
co-publishers  in  1979  when  David's  stout 
heart  began  to  tire.  Celia  Stein,  the  sole 
contributor  whose  copy  Is  never  edited,  is 
more  than  just  the  Julia  Child  of  Riverdale. 
She  continues  to  be  on  the  masthead  where 
she  has  been  these  30  years,  voice  of  con- 
science, heckler,  partner. 

A  personal  and  final  note.  David  Stein  was 
also  a  gifted  teacher  of  journalists  and  his 
disciples  work  In  newsrooms  throughout  the 
country.  On  Saturday,  when  one  of  his  pro- 
teges. David  Friendly  of  the  Newsweek 
Bureau  In  Los  Angeles,  heard  the  news 
about  David  he  responded  with  a  sense  of 
pride  and  sadness.  "You  know,  Mr.  Stein 
was  my  first  journalism  teacher  when  I 
worked  at  The  Riverdale  Press  on  Broad- 
way." I  interrupted  David  by  asking  if  his 
first  instruction  didnt  really  begin  at  home. 
David  replied.  "You  taught  me  what  jour- 
nalism was.  Dad.  Mr.  Stein  Uught  me  how 
to  do  It— and  he  was  a  tough  task-master." 

So  David  Stein  endures,  and  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  him  now.  'Forget 
that  I  died.  Remember  that  I  lived  "—In  a 
newsroom  in  Riverdale.* 


EXPLAINING  THE  NUCLEAR 
ARMS  RACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealier.  this  week  an  important  na- 
tionwide olwervance  of  Ground  Zero 
Week  is  underway.  Combined  with  the 
grassroots  efforts  for  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze.  Ground  Zero  Week  repre- 
sents the  basic  sanity  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, which  is  increasingly  rejecting  the 
insanity  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  arms 
race  do  not  see  things  this  way. 
Whether  Soviet  or  American,  military 
planners  are  able  to  construct  scenar- 
ios which  they  are  convinced  are  rea- 
sonable. It  is  even  possible  that  a  small 
nuclear  war  can  look  like  a  relatively 
attractive  option.  It  is  probably  the 
fact  that  major  policymakers  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  including  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
President  himself,  have  all  discussed 
nuclear  war  as  both  survivable  and 
winnable,  although  undesirable,  that 
public  concern  has  grown. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  concern 
should  be  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form of  1980.  which  called  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  nuclear  supe- 
riority, in  contrast  to  the  policies  of 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  and 
Ford,  who  sought  equality  or  a  bal- 
ance of  terror.  Since  this  unreasonable 
and  dangerous  goal  was  in  a  political 
party  convention  platform,  many  did 
not  take  it  seriously.  Reviewing  the 
nuclear  weapons  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  it  is  now  clear 
that  they  are  attempting  to  imple- 
ment this  part  of  the  party  platform, 
and  seek  nuclear  weapons  domination 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  calls  for  a  nuclear  freeze 
are  a  justified  reaction  to  this  irre- 
sponsible policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  recently  about  the  causes  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  how  it  can 
be  stopped  or  even  reversed.  More 
than  enough  blame  exists  for  all  who 
have  been  Involved  to  share  responsi- 
bility. I  am  thinking  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  military  establish- 
ments of  each  country,  and  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  each  nation. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  "under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
Robert  McNamara,  is  a  man  who 
shared  in  the  decisionmaking  that  got 
us  in  the  mess  we  are  in  today.  His  in- 
sights are  therefore  unique.  Frankly,  I 
find  his  current  candor  and  perspec- 
tive to  be  truly  amazing  and  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently 
printed  a  fascinating  interview  with 
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Robert  McNamara  which  I  will  shortly 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  main  point  of  this  Interview  is  Mr. 
McNamara's  observation  that  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  was  spurred  on  by 
fears  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  in  the  early  sixties  was 
seeking  to  achieve  nuclear  superiority, 
the  current  goal  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, and  a  U.S.  "first-strike"  ca- 
pability—a goal  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration does  not  claim  as  its  own. 

Robert  McNamara  should  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He.  in  fact, 
received  memos  from  senior  Air  Force 
officials  calling  for  a  U.S.  first-strike 
capability.  While  that  policy  was  offi- 
cially rejected,  the  roots  of  our  cur- 
rent nuclear  arms  dilemma  go  back  to 
those  days. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  this  week  I  will  be  insert- 
ing a  number  of  additional  statements 
in  the  Congressional  Record  concern- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  folly  of 
either  great  power  seeking  a  first- 
strike  capability,  and  the  desirability 
of  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 

insert    the     interview    with    Robert 

McNamara  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  8,  1982) 

IifTERVirw  With  McNamara— Fear  of  a  U.S. 

First  Strike  Seen  as  Cause  of  Arms  Race 

(By  Robert  Scheer) 

Soviet  fears  of  a  surprise  U.S.  nuclear  first 
strike  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  may 
have  triggered  the  massive  Soviet  buildup  of 
Intercontinental  missiles  In  the  1960s  and 
set  off  the  nuclear  arms  race,  according  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  The  Times, 
McNamara  cited  a  recently  declassified  doc- 
ument which  indicates  that  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  wanted  the  United  Nations  to  build  a 
first-strike  capability  in  1962.  McNamara 
and  President  John  F.  Kennedy  vetoed  the 
proposal. 

The  memo,  given  to  The  Times  by  McNa- 
mara. was  released  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  author  Fred  Kaplan. 

McNamara.  in  the  Interview,  challenged 
the  notion  held  by  President  Reagan  and 
others  that  the  Soviets'  nuclear  buildup  of 
the  late  1960s  tmd  1970s  was  designed  to 
gain  a  first-strike  nuclear  attack  capability. 
Rather,  McNamara  contended,  the  buildup 
could  be  seen  as  a  reaction  to  the  earlier 
U.S.  military  buildup  and  to  rumors  that 
the  United  States  was  preparing  to  strike 
first  at  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Soviets 
thought  we  were  trying  to  achieve  a  first 
strike  capability,"  McNamara  said.  "We 
were  not.  We  did  not  have  it.  we  could  not 
attain  it.  we  didn't  have  any  thought  of  at- 
taining It.  But  they  probably  thought  we 
did." 

Had  he  been  the  Soviet  defense  secretary 
at  the  time,  he  said.  "1  would  have  been 
worried  as  hell  about  the  Imbalance  of 
force.  And  I  would  have  been  concerned 
that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  build  a 
first-strike  capability  .  .  .  because  I  would 
have  had  knowledge  of  what  the  nuclear 
strength  was  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  have  heard  the  rumors  that  the  Air 
Force  was  recommending  achievement  of 
such  a  capability." 


In  the  document,  titled  Memorandum  for 
the  President,  and  dated  Nov.  21,  1962. 
McNamara  warned  President  Ketmedy:  "It 
has  become  clear  to  me  that  the  Air  Force 
proposals  .  .  .  are  based  on  the  objective  of 
achieving  a  first-strike  capability." 

In  McNamara's  judgment,  the  Air  Force 
recommendation  went  beyond  the  require- 
ment of  deterring  a  Soviet  attack.  As  he 
wrote:  "What  is  at  issue  here  is  whether  our 
forces  should  be  augmented  beyond  what  I 
am  reconunendlng  In  an  attempt  to  achieve 
a  capability  to  start  a  thermonuclear  war  in 
which  the  resulting  damage  to  ourselves  and 
our  allies  could  be  considered  acceptable  on 
some  reasonable  definition  of  the  term." 

McNamara  cited  a  memorandum  he  had 
sent  Kennedy  the  year  before.  In  which  he 
defined  "a  full  first-strike  capability"  as  a 
capability  that  "would  be  achieved  if  our 
forces  were  so  large  and  so  effective,  In  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we 
would  be  able  to  attack  and  reduce  Soviet 
retaliatory  power  to  the  point  at  which  it 
could  not  cause  severe  damage  to  U.S.  popu- 
lation and  Industry." 

URGED  REJXCnOR 

The  memo  added.  "'I  indicated  then  and  I 
reaffirm  now  my  belief  that  the  'fuU  first- 
strike  capability'- and  I  now  include  the  Air 
Force's  variant  of  It— should  be  rejected  as  a 
U.S.  i>ollcy  objective." 

McNamara's  reason  for  rejecting  the  first- 
strike  option  was  that  the  Soviets  had  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  mlaalles  which 
would  survive  a  first-strike  attack.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviet  forces  surviving  a 
first-strike  could  inflict  50  million  direct  fa- 
talities. "I  do  not  consider  that  an  'accepta- 
ble' level  of  damage,"  he  told  Kennedy. 

McNamara's  comments  are  relevant  to  the 
current  U.S.  debate  over  whether  the  Sovi- 
ets now  have  a  first-strike  capability,  as 
President  Reagan  said  last  week. 

In  his  Interview  with  The  Times,  McNa- 
mara said  that  If  a  U.S.  first  strike  against 
the  relatively  weak  Soviets  in  1962  did  not 
make  sense,  then  a  Soviet  first  strike 
against  the  United  States  now  that  both 
sides  have  reached  parity  makes  less  sense. 
'The  (the  Soviets)  no  more  have  a  first- 
strike  capability  today  than  we  had  then, " 
he  said. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  The 
Times'  Interview  with  McNamara: 

Scheer.  What  about  the  geopolitical  bal- 
ance? We  hear  how  the  Soviets  have  gotten 
stronger  and  how  they've  made  gains  all 
over  the  world. 

McNamara.  I,  myself,  believe  they've 
gotten  weaker.  That  may  sound  naive  when 
one  says  It  in  the  face  of  what  has  clearly 
been  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  their  nu- 
clear weapons  and  an  Increase  in  their  con- 
ventional forces— not  net  .ly  as  great,  by  the 
way,  as  many  say,  but  still  an  Increase.  But  I 
think  they've  gotten  weaker  because,  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  there  have  been 
some  very  serious  failures.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  In  a  weaker  position  today  than 
they  were  14  to  15  years  ago. 

Scheer.  When  you  said  that  the  Increase 
in  Soviet  conventional  forces  Is  not  as  great 
as  many  say 

McNamara.  I'll  expand  that  to  make  two 
points:  Soviet  conventional  strength  is  not 
as  great  as  many  state  it  to  be.  and  the 
NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion) conventional  weakness  is  net  as  great 
as  It  is  frequently  said  to  be.  Therefore,  the 
conventional  balance  is  not  as  favorable  to 
the  Soviets  as  is  often  assumed. 

The  Soviet  advantage  In  tanks  is  frequent- 
ly used  to  Illustrate  the  strength  of  the  So- 


viets and  the  weakness  of  the  West.  I  be- 
lieve the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  three 
times  as  many  tanks  as  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. But  our  response  to  the  Soviet  tanks 
should  not  necessarily  be  a  one-to-one  ex- 
pansion of  our  tank  force,  but  rather  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  anti-tank  weapons.  And  that 
is  exactly  the  way  NATO  has  responded.  So 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  three  times  as 
many  tanks  as  NATO  is  not  necessarily  an 
Indication  of  Soviet  strength  and  NATO 
weakness.  One  could  argue  whether  NATO 
has  adequate  anti-tank  forces,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  very  strong  anti-tank  forces.  I 
simply  use  that  as  tx\  illustration  of  the 
point  I'm  making. 

In  this  country  we  commonly  exaggerate 
the  imbalance  of  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO 
conventional  forces.  In  my  opinion.  NATO 
conventional  forces  are  very  strong  indeed. 
They  are  not  as  strong  as  I  would  like  to  see 
them,  not  as  strong  as  they  ought  to  be.  not 
as  strong  as  they  can  be  by  applying  modem 
technology  within  realistic  budget  con- 
straints. But,  still,  they  are  a  much  greater 
deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression  than  we  com- 
monly recognize. 

MASSIVE  BUILDUP 

Scheer.  One  of  the  arguments  that  Is 
made  by  the  Administration  Is  that  the  So- 
viets are  engaged  In— I  forget  the  exact 
words— the  most  unrelenting,  massive  mili- 
tary buildup,  in  both  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic weapons,  and  that  we  now  have  to 
counter  that. 

McNamara.  I  don't  want  to  get  In  an  argu- 
ment with  the  Administration;  I  Just  want 
to  state  what  I  believe  is  a  fact,  which  is 
that  we  overstate  the  Soviets'  force  and  we 
understate  ours,  and  we  therefore  greatly 
overstate  the  Imbalance.  This  Is  not  some- 
thing that  Is  new;  It  has  been  going  on  for 
years. 

ScHKER.  Did  it  go  on  while  you  were  secre- 
tary of  defense? 

McNamara.  Of  course  it  did.  I  tried  to  cor- 
rect It;  I  frequently  made  statements  cor- 
recting It,  but  because  It  appears  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  some  to  consciously  or  un- 
consciously overstate  the  Soviet  strength 
and  understate  ours,  that  frequently  occurs. 

ScHZER.  Who  are  the  "some"? 

McNarama.  Well,  particular  elements  of 
our  society  that  feel  their  programs  are  ben- 
efited by  that.  The  missile  gap  of  1960  was  a 
function  of  forces  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment that,  perhaps  unconsciously,  were 
trying  to  support  their  particular  program- 
in  that  case,  an  expansion  of  U.S.  mlssUe 
production— by  overstating  the  Soviet  force. 
I  don't  want  to  state  that  they  were  con- 
sciously misstating  the  facts,  but  there  is  an 
unconscious  bias  In  all  of  us.  In  any  case.  It 
was  a  total  misreading  of  the  Information, 
and  by  early  1961  all  who  had  examined  the 
evidence  concluded  that  there  was  no  mls- 
sUe gap.  despite  the  fact  that  In  the  latter 
part  of  1960  It  was  a  rather  common  belief. 

Scheer.  Is  there  a  military-Industrial  com- 
plex? 

McNamara.  I  don't  think  there  Is  a  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  that  consciously  ad- 
vances Its  own  financial  Interests  regardless 
of  the  cost  to  the  nation.  But  I  do  believe 
that  one  has  to  look  beyond  the  military 
and  Its  Industrial  supporters  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  what  Is  In  our  national  interest  with 
respect  to  security.  There  are  other  partici- 
pants In  the  security  debate  that  need  to  be 
heard  from  who  may  have  different  Inter- 
ests, different  views  or  different  knowledge 
of  how  to  achieve  our  common  goal. 
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ScHEER.  Going  back  to  the  missile  crisis 
and  the  show-down  over  the  missiles  in 
Cuba,  do  you  feel  that  we  compelled  or  en- 
couraged the  Russians  to  engage  In  this 
buildup? 

McNamara.  No.  I  have  never  understood 
why  (former  Soviet  Premier  NlklU  S.) 
Khrushchev  sent  those  missiles  into  Cuba, 
but  I  don't  think  it  was  our  action  that 
caused  him  to  do  so. 

ScHKEH.  But  that  is  when  you  date  the 
start  of  their  buildup.  Up  until  that  time 
they  seemed  relatively  indifferent  to  devel- 
oping these  missiles. 

McNakara.  No  ...  I  think  they  had  under 
way— that  was  October.  1962— by  1962  they 
had  under  way  a  plan  to  substantially  build 
up  their  nuclear  forces.  One  possible  expla- 
nation of  their  action,  and  I  don't  put  it  for- 
ward as  the  onJy  explanation.  Is  that  they 
were  moved  to  rapidly  expand  their  forces 
because  they  thought  we  were  trying  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  capabUity.  that  is  to 
say.  a  large  enough  numerical  superiority  to 
give  us  the  power  to  launch  against  their 
nuclear  weapons  and  destroy  so  many  that 
the  remainder  would  be  Inadequate  to  carry 
out  a  second  strike  against  us.  That  was 
never  our  intention.  It  was  not  only  not  our 
Intention,  but  we  didn't  believe  we  could 
possibly  achieve  such  a  capability.  But  they, 
looking  at  our  force  and  the  substantial  nu- 
merical superiority  of  that  force,  might 
have  believed  that  we  either  had  that  capa- 
bility or  were  trying  to  achieve  it.  And  they 
might  have  looked  upon  the  movement  of 
the  weapons  into  Cuba  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing that  capability. 

ScHXKR.  On  the  first-strike  question,  was 
there  a  shift?  You  are  always  associated 
with  the  "mutually  assured  destruction"  de- 
terrence notion.  Yet  some  people  have 
argued  that  within  the  period  In  which  you 
were  in  charge,  there  was  a  shift  in  the  tar- 
geting scenario,  and  that  was  when  the  be- 
ginning of  the  notion  of  limited  nuclear  war 
actually  started. 

McNamara.  No.  no,  we  moved  from  Dulles' 
strategy  of  massive  retaliation  to  what  was 
called  "flexible  response."  That  was,  I 
think,  a  major  advance  because  it  substan- 
tially reduced  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  And 
the  level  at  which  nuclear  weapons  might  be 
used  under  flexible  response  was  raised  so 
high  that  it  was.  In  effect,  the  equivalent  of 
mutual  assiired  destruction. 

The  point  on  the  Soviet  concern  about  our 
first  strike  is  an  Important  one  (lifts  a  docu- 
ment). This  is  a  highly  classified  memoran- 
dum from  me  to  President  Kennedy,  dated 
Nov.  21,  1962.  In  the  memorandum  I  sUte. 
"It  has  become  clear  to  me  the  Air  Force 
proposals  are  based  on  the  objective  of 
achieving  a  first-strike  capabUity.  In  the 
words  of  an  Air  Force  report  to  me.  The  Air 
Force  has  rather  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  forces  which  provide  the  United 
States  a  first-strike  capability.' "  This  is  my 
memo  to  the  President  and  that  is  a  proper 
quote  from  the  Air  Force.  The  Soviets  didn't 
have  this  document,  at  least  I  hope  they 
didn't.  But  they  may  have  heard  talk  that 
we  were  trying  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility and,  in  any  case,  they  saw  the  size 
force  we  had. 

I  was  absolutely  amazed— a  man  (author 
Fred  Kaplan)  brought  this  document  in  to 
me  the  other  day  and  he  asked  me  about 
some  things  that  happened  In  1961.  He 
quoted  from  this  memo.  I  said.  "For  God's 
sake,  where  did  you  get  it? "  And  he  said  it 
was  declassified  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  So  I  called  the  Defense  De- 
partment   and    said    I    wanted    the    same 
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memos  he  had  and  they  gave  me  four  of 
them.  This  Is  one. 

The  Issue  of  first-strike  capability  Is  abso- 
lutely fundamental.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Soviets  thought  we  were  trying 
to  achieve  a  first-strike  capability.  We  were 
not.  We  did  not  have  it:  we  could  not  attain 
it;  we  didn't  have  any  thought  of  attaining 
it.  But  they  probably  thought  we  did. 

ScHZXR.  Well.  also,  the  argument  that  Is 
made  here  now  Is  based  on  finding  Soviet 
defense  manuals.  If  the  Soviets  did  have 
access  to  this  or  some  other  document,  that 
is  a  lot  stronger  than  what  arms  control  ne- 
gotiator Paul  Nltze  or  National  Security 
Council  Soviet  expert  Richard  Pipes  or 
these  people  come  up  with  about  Soviet  in- 
tentions. All  we  can  point  to  on  the  argu- 
ment of  Minuteman  vulnerability  is  that 
they  have  a  civil  defense  program,  why  are 
they  piling  on  the  missiles.  ...  As  far  as  I 
know,  we  don't  have  any  statement  by 
them.  .  .  . 

McNamara.  No,  absolutely  not.  But  if  I 
had  been  the  Soviet  secretary  of  defense,  I'd 
have  been  worried  as  hell  at  the  Imbalance 
of  force.  And  I  would  have  been  concerned 
that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  build  a 
first-strike  capability.  I  would  have  been 
concerned  simply  because  I  would  have  had 
knowledge  of  what  the  nuclear  strength  was 
of  the  United  States  and  I  would  have  heard 
the  rumors  that  the  Air  Force  was  recom- 
mending achievement  of  such  a  capability. 
You  put  those  two  things  together:  a  known 
force  disadvantage  that  is  large  enough  in 
itself  to  at  least  appear  to  support  the  view 
that  the  United  States  was  planning  a  first- 
strike  capability  and,  secondly,  talk  tunong 
U.S.  personnel  that  that  was  the  objective- 
It  would  have  just  scared  the  hell  out  of  me! 
That  memo  Is  dated  November,  1962.  It's  by 
coincidence  a  month  after  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis. 

That,  I  think,  lends  some  support  to  the 
point  I'm  making. 

However.  I  want  to  reemphasize  these 
points:  No.  1.  I  didn't  believe,  and  President 
Kennedy  didn't  believe,  we  had  a  first-strike 
capability.  No.  2,  we  didn't  have  any  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  attain  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. No.  3.  If  we  had  had  any  such  intention, 
there  Is  no  way  we  could  have  done  it,  in  my 
opinion. 

ScHKER.  If  you  couldn't  have  done  it  then, 
how  could  one  make  the  claim  that  the  So- 
viets could  do  it  now? 

McNamara.  They  no  more  have  a  first- 
strike  capability  today  than  we  had  then. 
No  one  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  So- 
viets have  a  capability  of  destroying  our 
Mlnutemen.  But  even  If  they  could  destroy 
our  Mlnutemen,  that  doesn't  give  them  a 
first-strike  capabUity.  not  when  they  are 
facing  our  Polaris  submarines  and  our 
bombers.  The  other  two  legs  of  the  trial  are 
stUl  there. 

ABSDRO  AROUMXRT 

ScHEER.  The  argument  that  is  made  is 
that  they  would  destroy  enough  of  ours 
that  they  could  come  back— 

McNamara.  The  argument  la  without 
foundation.  It's  absurd.  To  try  to  destroy 
the  1,054  Mlnutemen,  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  plan  to  ground-burst  two  nuclear 
warheads  of  one  megaton  each  on  each  site. 
That  Is  2.000  megatons,  roughly  160.000 
times  the  megatonnage  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  What  condition  do  you  think  our 
country  would  be  In  when  2.000  one-mega- 
ton bombs  ground-burst?  The  Idea  that,  in 
such  a  situation,  we  would  sit  here  and  say. 
"Well,  we  don't  want  to  launch  against 
them  because  they  might  come  back  and 


hurt  us."  is  inconceivable!  And  the  Idea  that 
the  Soviets  are  today  sitting  in  Moscow  and 
thinking.  "We've  got  the  U.S.  over  a  barrel 
because  we're  capable  of  putting  2,000 
megatons  of  ground-burst  on  them  and  in 
such  a  situation  we  know  they  will  be  scared 
to  death  and  fearful  of  retaliation;  there- 
fore we  are  free  to  conduct  political  black- 
maU,"  Is  too  incredible  to  warrant  serious 
debate. 

ScHEER.  Those  in  the  United  States  who 
put  forward  such  a  Soviet  view  stress  that 
the  argument  is  one  of  nerve  and  percep- 
tion, and  that  the  Soviets  will  perceive  us  as 
being  weak  and  take  advantage. 

McNamara.  The  world  isn't  run  that  way. 
PoUtical  leaders,  responsible  political  lead- 
ers, don't  behave  that  way.  The  first  respon- 
sibility of  a  political  leader  is  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  his  people.  No  political  leader  I 
know  of— including  the  Soviet  political  lead- 
ers—would run  that  kind  of  a  risk. 

GREATER  retaliation 

ScHEER.  Their  argument  is  that  an  Ameri- 
can President— and  you've  been  close  to  this 
kind  of  decision-making— an  American 
President  would  not  order  a  Polaris  to  fire 
once  our  Mlnutemen  were  destroyed  be- 
cause that  would  just  invite  a  greater  retal- 
iation from  the  Russians. 

McNamara.  But  when  they  say  that,  they 
fail  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets know  that  he  might— and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  would.  No  Soviet  leader  would 
wish  to  accept  that  risk.  The  Soviets  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  here  when  those 
2,000  megatons  groundburst.  They  know 
what  would  happen  in  this  country.  In 
many  respects,  it  would  be  hard  to  distin- 
guish between  "the  counterforce  strike"  and 
a  general  nuclear  strike.  Almost  certainly, 
communications  would  be  destroyed.  And 
there  is  a  distinct  probability  that  there 
would  not  be  an  American  President  alive 
because  the  initial  Soviet  strike  would  un- 
doubtedly target  command  and  control  fa- 
culties. There  is  an  established  safeguard 
stgainst  the  nation  being  defenseless  under 
those  circumstances,  and  the  Soviets  know 
It.  If  the  President  was  not  available  to  fire 
the  weapons,  there  are  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  nation  would  not 
be  defenseless. 

ScHEER.  Let's  return  to  the  issue  of  the 
buUdup  of  nuclear  forces.  How  did  it  occur? 

McNamara.  Go  back  to  1960  when  many  in 
the  U.S.  believed  there  was  a  missile  gap  fa- 
voring the  Soviets.  With  hindsight  it 
became  clear  there  wasn't  any  missile  gap. 
But  Kennedy  had  been  told  there  was. 
What  actually  happened  was  this:  In  the 
summer  of  1960.  there  were  two  elements  In 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community  disagreeing 
on  the  relative  levels  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  It's  a  little  like  the 
conventional  force  situation  I  discussed  ear- 
lier. One  element  greatly  overstated  the 
level  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  force  vis-a-vls  the 
other  element.  The  first  element  had  data 
which  they  believed  Justified  their  interpre- 
tation. When  one  looked  over  it.  it  became 
clear  the  data  didn't  justify  the  conclusion. 
And  within  two  years  of  that  time,  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  U.S.  warhead  inventory  was 
so  great  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  that  the  Air 
Force  was  saying  that  they  felt  we  had  a 
first-strike  capability  and  could,  and  should, 
continue  to  have  one.  If  the  Air  Force 
thought  that.  Imagine  what  the  Soviets 
thought.  And  assuming  they  thought  that, 
how  would  you  expect  them  to  react? 

The  way  they  reacted  was  by  substantltUly 
expanding  their  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
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program.  Now,  when  they  did  that,  we  sat 
back  here  and  saw  the  way  they  were 
moving— and  we  always  had  to  take  account 
of  their  capability  more  than  their  inten- 
tions, because  we  weren't  sure  of  their  In- 
tentions—we  looked  at  their  capabUity  and 
they  were  building  submarines,  missiles  and 
planes,  and  experimenting  with  new  war- 
heads, at  such  a  rate  that  we  had  to  re- 
spond. We  probably  overresponded  because 
it  is  likely  that  their  capability,  which  we 
observed,  exceeded  their  Intentions.  So  you 
have  an  action-reaction  phenomenon.  And 
the  result  is  that  during  the  last  25  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  15,  there 
has  been  a  huge  buildup,  much  more  than 
people  realize,  in  the  nuclear  strength  of 
these  two  forces.  That  has  changed  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  increased  the 
risk  greatly.  I  have  read  that  the  total  in- 
ventory of  warheads  in  the  two  arsenals  is 
on  the  order  of  50.000.  And  I  saw  a  week  or 
two  ago  in  the  New  York  Times  that  our 
present  plan  is  to  buUd  17,000  additional 
warheads,  some  for  replacement,  in  the  next 
few  years. 

VICTIMS  NOT  CONSULTED 

ScHEER.  What  is  so  scary  about  this,  and 
it's  not  just  from  you,  I've  Interviewed  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  end  up  using  words  like, 
"They  are  crazy!"  or  "Madmen!"  But  how 
did  this  happen? 

McNamara.  Because  the  potential  victims 
have  not  been  brought  Into  the  debate  yet, 
and  It's  about  time  we  brought  them  in.  I 
mean  the  average  person.  The  average  Intel- 
ligent person  knows  practically  nothing 
about  nuclear  war— the  danger  of  it,  the  risk 
of  it.  the  potential  effect  of  it,  the  changes 
in  the  factors  affecting  the  risk. 

ScKEER.  I  interviewed  Hans  Bethe,  the 
famous  nuclear  physicist,  and  he  said,  "I 
was  very  scared  in  1945,  1947.  and  I  thought 
the  world  would  only  last  two  years.  Then  I 
stopped  being  scared  because  I  realized  that 
the  leaders,  certainly  in  our  country  and 
hopefully  on  the  other  side,  would  recognize 
the  danger.  Now  I'm  .scared  again  because— 

McNamara.  He  is  scared  again  because 
there  are  some  people  talking  about  nuclear 
bombs  being  no  different  than  rifle  shells  or 
artUlery  shells.  And  some  people  (are)  talk- 
ing about  fighting  and  winning  nuclear  wars 
and  preparing  for  a  six-month  nuclear  war. 
The  problem  is,  there  is  no  counter  to  that. 
Before,  when  that  happened,  ther^aSKts  a 
counter.  Today  there  is  not  an  effective 
counter.  There  should  be.  And  I  think  there 
is  going  to  be;  one  is  beginning  to  bubble  up. 

I  didn't  plan  the  timing  of  my  recent 
statement  recommending  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  U.S.  and  NATO  nuclear  strategy 
(issued  Wednesday)  on  the  belief  that  there 
would  today  be  a  favorable  environment  for 
it.  In  a  sense  I  was  trying  to  trigger  a 
change  in  the  environment.  But  there 
couldn't  be  a  better  time  for  a  statement  on 
nuclear  strategy  to  come  forward,  because 
the  public  is  becoming  sensitive  to  it,  both 
here  and  In  Europe.  So  I  think  a  year  from 
now.  two  years  from  now,  you  are  going  to 
see  quite  a  different  public  attitude. 

There  has  always  been  a  nuclear  hard-line 
group:  you  saw  It  reflected  In  that  quote 
from  the  Air  Force.  That  was  1962.  There 
has  always  been  a  hard-line  nuclear  group, 
and  there  Is  today.  But  In  the  past,  it  didn't 
have  the  influence  that  It  does  today. 

Scheer.  Have  we  been  drifting  In  this  di- 
rection? When  you  have  weapons,  you  want 
to  use  them. .  .  . 

McNamara.  I  don't  really  put  It  that  way. 
I  think,  though,  that  as  you  vastly  Increase 


the  number  of  weapons  and  as  you  try  to 
develop  characteristics  that  In  some  people's 
minds  bring  them  closer  to  conventional 
weapons,  such  as  a  neutron  bomb,  you  in- 
crease the  risk  of  use  of  those  weapons. 

ScHEER.  But  hasn't  our  declaratory  policy 
begun  to  reflect  that? 

McNamara.  Yes,  you  are  right.  More  and 
more  there  are  suggestions  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war- 
that  we  can  recover  from  a  full  strategic  ex- 
change in  from  two  to  four  years.  And  while 
others  are  not  prepared  to  go  that  far,  they 
say  we  should  be  equipped,  and  perhaps  are 
equipped,  to  fight  and  win  a  limited  nuclear 
war. 

ScHEER.  Well,  you  know  when  you  push 
people,  even  in  the  Reagan  Administration, 
they'U  say,  "WeU,  we  don't  welcome  this, 
but  we  think  that  is  what  the  Russians  are 
aiming  at,  otherwise  how  do  you  explain 
their  continuous  buUdup  of—" 

McNamara.  They  way  you  explain  it— and 
you  must  understand  that  I  am  not  Justify- 
ing It— the  way  you  explain  it  is  by  putting 
yourself  in  their  shoes.  When  I've  done  that 
on  several  occasions,  I  must  say  I  would  do 
some  things  that  were  very  similar  to  what 
they  did.  I'm  talking  about  the  action  they 
took  to  buUd  up  their  force.  Read  again  my 
memo  to  President  Kennedy.  It  scares  me 
today  even  to  read  the  damn  thing:  "The 
Air  Force  has  rather  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  forces  which  provide  the  United 
States  a  first-strike  capability  credible  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  virtue  of  our  abUlty  to 
limit  damage  to  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  to  levels  acceptable  in  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  alternatives  available." 

What  that  means  is,  the  Air  Force  sup- 
ported the  development  of  U.S.  forces  suffi- 
ciently large  to  destroy  so  much  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  force,  by  a  first  strike,  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  left  to  cause  us 
any  concern  If  they  shot  it  at  us.  My  God,  if 
the  Soviets  thought  that  was  our  objective, 
how  would  you  expect  them  to  react?  I 
think  that  explains— I  thought  at  the  time 
it  explained— a  lot  of  their  actions.  I  gave  a 
speech  In  San  Francisco,  I  can't  remember 
when,  though  I  think  it  was  in  mid-'67.  In 
which  I  said  that  "action  and  reaction,"  the 
internal  dynamics  of  the  nuclear  race,  ex- 
plained a  lot  of  what  the  Soviets  were  doing. 
Whether  it  explains  It  all  Is  another  Issue. 
But  It  explains  a  lot. 

THEY  ARE  ROT  MAD 

ScHEER.  When  I  Interviewed  Ronald 
Reagan  as  a  candidate,  he  said  that  the 
problem  with  that  whole  calculation— and 
he  mentioned  your  name  and  MAD  (mutual 
assured  destruction)  and  everything— Is  that 
the  Russians  are  monsters,  they  don't  have 
the  same  respect  for  human  life  that  we  do, 
therefore  they  could  take  the  20  mlUlon,  30 
million  or  40  million  casualties. 

McNamara.  The  Russians  are  people  that 
I  would  not  trust  to  act  in  other  than  their 
own  narrow  national  interest,  so  I  am  not 
naive.  But  they  are  not  mad.  They  are  not 
mad.  They  have  suffered  casualties,  and 
their  government  feels  responsible  to  their 
people  to  avoid  those  situations  in  the 
future.  They  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
impact  of  casualties  on  their  people  than  we 
api>ear  to  be  In  some  of  our  statements  and 
analyses  of  fighting  and  winning  nuclear 
wars  which  would  extend  over  a  period  of 
months. 

So  they  are  not  mad.  They  are  aggressive; 
they  are  ideological;  they  need  to  be  re- 
strained and  contained  by  the  existence  of 
our  defensive  forces.  But  they  are  not  mad, 
and   I   see   no   evidence   that  they   would 


accept  the  risks  associated  with  a  first  strike 
against  the  United  SUtes.« 


THE  NEED  TO  CONTROL  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969. 
In  addition  to  deleting  the  June  30. 
1982,  expiration  date,  my  legislation 
would  broaden  the  "triggering"  mech- 
anism to  allow  the  President  to  utilize 
the  credit  control  powers  to  help 
reduce  high  unemployment  and  to 
control  or  prevent  recession.  The 
present  act  refers  to  use  of  the  powers 
in  controlling  inflationary  uses  of 
credit. 

The  American  worker,  the  small 
businessman,  the  farmer,  and  the  con- 
sumer have  paid  a  devastating  price 
for  policies  that  have  allowed  runaway 
high  interest  rates  and  misdirection  of 
the  Nation's  available  credit  resources. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  administration 
leaders  have  conceded  that  high  inter- 
est rates  are  at  the  heart  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  problems.  In  fact. 
Murray  Weidenbaum,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  recently  stated: 

Recovery  is  in  the  cards,  but  exactly  how 
fast,  strong  or  durable  the  recovery  will  be 
depends  on  Interest  rates. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
assure  that  the  President  has  the  nec- 
essary tools  should  interest  rates 
thwart  efforts  to  turn  the  economy 
around.  In  adopting  this  legislation, 
the  Congress  would  be  giving  the 
President  standby  powers— a  club  in 
the  closet— to  use  to  help  right  the 
economy.  The  legislation  would  also 
allow  the  credit  control  powers  to  be 
used  to  slow  the  uses  of  credit  for  non- 
productive purposes  such  as  urmeces- 
sary  corporate  takeovers. 

At  a  time  when  businesses  are  going 
bankrupt  and  home  buyers  are  with- 
out credit,  it  is  absurd  to  allow  multi- 
billion-dollar  corporations  to  siphon 
off  the  Nation's  credit  in  wild  monopo- 
ly tsJieover  games 

I  am  convinced  that  credit  controls, 
if  properly  administered,  could  be  a 
viable  economic  tool— a  better  alterna- 
tive than  allowing  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  thrown  out  of  work  and 
businesses  destroyed  because  of  uncon- 
trolled and  prolonged  high  interest 
and  tight  money  policies. 

If  the  President  triggers  the  use  of 
credit  controls,  it  is  important  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  be  given  clear  guide- 
lines to  make  certain  that  the  program 
is  carried  out  vigorously  and  in  an  eq- 
uitable manner.  It  would  be  our  inten- 
tion that  the  controls  be  carried  out  to 
benefit  the  consumer  and  it  is  clear 
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that  no  power  under  this  act  could  be 
used  to  circumvent  or  modify  protec- 
tions existing  for  consumers  in  credit 
transactions  in  the  various  States.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  LuJAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
week,  on  account  of  surgery. 

Ms.  Fiedler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  the  week  of  April  20,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

[Mr.  HuTTO,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial for  60  minutes  on  Tuesday,  April 
27,  1982.] 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pashayan,  for  60  minutes,  April 
27. 

Mr.  Broomfield,  for  60  minutes, 
April  22. 

Mr.  Hyde,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  80  minutes,  April 
22. 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  60  minutes,  April  27. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virgina. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Clingeh. 

Mr.  RoDssELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  PiNDLBY  . 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  BROOMnxLO. 

Mr.  DuNCAH. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

LeBoctillier. 

Marks. 

Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Grisham  in  two  instances. 

Sawyer. 
Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  EvANS  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  WoLT. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 
Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  SCHTTMER. 
Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mavroolxs. 

Dyson. 

Obey  in  five  instances. 

Miller  of  California. 

Waxman  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoELHO. 
Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  ANNxmzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Biagoi  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


10   in- 


in- 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  2373.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
In  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  to  "White 
Sands  Space  Harbor";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding membership  In  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  April  21,  1982,  at 
3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3625.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  and  Improve  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3626.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  amendments  to  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-168);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

3627.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  reclsslons  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  April  1,  1982,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-170);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

3628.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the  required 
supplemental  summary  of  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  budget,  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

3629.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment on  the  Merced  County  streams  proj- 
ect, California,  pursuant  to  section  404(r)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3630.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  to  Bahrain  (Transmittal 
No.  82-53).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3631.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  IDefense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  offer  of  the  American  Institute 
In  Taiwan  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-18).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3632.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
titles  10  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  increase  the 
term  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  under 
their  Jurisdiction  and  tc>  pay  bonuses  for  en- 
listment and  reenllstment  in  the  reserve 
components:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3633.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  EInergy,  transmitting  a  draft 
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or  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3634.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Military  Personnel  and  Force 
Management.  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  lists  and  reports  on  defense-re- 
lated employment,  pursuant  to  section 
410(d)  of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3635.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting reports  on  the  Departments  construc- 
tion project  authorization  increases  and 
scope  reductions  for  military  construction 
projects  placed  under  contract  during  fiscal 
year  1981,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3636.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Research  and  Engineer- 
ing), transmitting  the  1981  annual  report  on 
the  status  of  the  Defense  Industrial  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  Public  Law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3637.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
fPaclllty  Requirements  and  Resources),  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
various  construction  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3638.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
(Facility  Requirements  and  Resources),  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
various  construction  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Air  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3639.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
(Facility  Requirements  and  Resources),  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
various  construction  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3640.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  procedures  for 
providing  the  Armed  Forces  the  medical 
services  necessary  to  supplement  those  pro- 
vided by  uniformed  personnel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3641.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  refuse  collection  and  dis- 
posal service  function  at  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base.  N.  Dak.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3642.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  mess  attendant  services 
function  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  N. 
Mex..  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3643.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  closed  circuit  TV  maintenance 
function  at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  N.Y., 


pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3644.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  (Legisla- 
tion) Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  sell,  under 
authority  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3645.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  African  De- 
velopment Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3646.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  housing  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  handicapped,  pursuant  to  a  congres- 
sional request  in  House  Report  96-979  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3647.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Department's  prin- 
cipal community  development  programs, 
pursuant  to  section  113(a)(3)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Plnsjice  and  Urban  Affairs. 

a648.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled,  "The  Effects  of  the  40  Per- 
cent Limitation  on  Section  235  Assisted 
Units  in  Subdivisions,"  pursuant  to  Public 
Law;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

3649.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  68th  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  covering  calendar  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3650.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3651.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  second  annual  report  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  administration,  pursuant  to 
section  102(d)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3652.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Depart- 
ment's final  regulations  for  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  Improve  the  Inter- 
state and  Intrastate  coordination  of  migrant 
education  activities,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3653.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  reports  and 
executive  summaries  of  the  three  Centers 
for  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  pursuant  to  section  653  of  the 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3654.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment's final  regulations  for  the  consolidated 
grant  applications  for  insular  areas,  pursu- 
ant to  section  431(d)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3655.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  ESEA  title  I  program  operations  and 


educational  effects  on  the  achievement  of 
students  in  those  programs,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 183(g)  of  Public  Law  95-561;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3656.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Interim  report  on 
the  study  of  the  financing  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1203(f)  of  Public  Law  95-561;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3657.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3658.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  PLUS  program,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3659.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  primary  care  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  for 
fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  section  340(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3661.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
energy  program,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3662.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlssion,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission's  inability  to 
render  a  decision  on  Investigation  and  Sus- 
pension No.  38742,  Interchange  Provisions 
at  Jacksonville,  FL,  SCL  and  SRS,  within 
the  initially  specified  5-month  period,  pur- 
suant to  49  U.S.C.  10707(b)(1);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3663.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Con- 
gressional Relations,  U.S.  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  Commission's  final  rule  banning 
urea-formaldehyde  foam  insulation,  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(a)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3664.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  December  1981  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  day 
on  board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on- 
time  performance  at  the  final  destination  of 
each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3665.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  commercial  and  govern- 
mental military  exports,  together  with  lists 
of  all  defense  requirement  surveys  author- 
ized for  foreign  countries  during  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3666.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1982,  listing  the  price  and  availability  esti- 
mates provided  to  countries  and  the  re- 
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quests  for  Issuance  of  letters  of  offer  re- 
ceived, pursuaxit  to  section  28  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

36«7.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Bahrain  (Transmittal  No.  82-53).  pursu- 
ant to  section  36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3688.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  82-52).  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3689.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  offer  of  the  American  Institute 
in  Taiwan  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-18).  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3670.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b<a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3671.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney- Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b<a);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3672.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Department's  views  on  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  pursu- 
ant to  section  729  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1981:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3673.  A  letter  form  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
political  contributions  made  by  Ambasador- 
designate  Louis  G.  Fields.  Jr..  and  by  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  93-126:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3674.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed license  for  the  export  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  sold  commercially  under  a 
contract  to  Morocco  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
8-82).  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3675.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  the  secretary's 
determination  concerning  the  continuation 
of  certain  assistance,  credits,  and  guarantees 
to  Haiti,  together  with  a  sUtement  of  Justi- 
fication therefor,  pursuant  to  section  721(b) 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3676.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  reports  on  polit- 
ical contributions  by  various  ambassadorial 
nominees  and  by  members  of  their  families, 
pursuant  to  section  304(bH2>  of  Public  Law 


96-465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3677.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  additional  project  performance 
audit  reports  prepared  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
pursuai  t  to  U.S.  membership  obligations  in 
the  Inst  tutlon  and  Executive  Order  12065, 
June  28.  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3678.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
International  Communication  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  pending  legislation  H.R.  5998  to 
provide  additional  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
International  Communication  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3679.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssUtant 
Secretary  for  Export  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting  certifi- 
cation that  waiver  of  congressional  review 
period  of  export  licenses  for  petroleum 
products  to  Mexico  for  the  period  of  April 
through  June  1982  is  vital  to  the  national 
interest,  pursuant  to  section  7(e)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3680.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
U.S.  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  famine  prevention  and  freedom 
from  hunger,  pursuant  to  section  300  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3681.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Board's  activities  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b<J);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3682.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3683.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Removing  tiering  from  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Formula  would  eliminate 
Payment  Inequities  to  Local  Governments" 
(GGD-82-46.  April  15.  1982);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3884.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  notice  of 
changes  to  the  Federal  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3685.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  second 
biennial  report  on  excess  and  surplus  per- 
sonal property  programs,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  94-519;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3686.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as 
amended,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
menu  of  part  VTI  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  Circular  A-34;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3687.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlasion.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b<J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3688.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Labor,  transmitting 


the  Inspector  General's  report  of  a  pro- 
posed computer  match  of  medical  service 
beneficiaries  of  the  DOL-administered  coal 
mine  workers'  compensation  program 
against  beneficiaries  of -the  United  Mine 
Worker  of  America  health  and  retirement 
funds  health  benefit  plan,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452  and  section  5b(l)  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Guide- 
lines of  March  30.  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3689.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Labor,  transmitting 
the  Inspector  General's  report  of  a  proposed 
computer  match  of  individuals  receiving 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Employee  Com- 
pensation Act  with  current  employees  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  recipi- 
ents of  a  TVA  disability  retirement  pay- 
ment, pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452  and 
section  5b(l)  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Guidelines  of  March  30.  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3690.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Labor,  transmitting 
the  Inspector  General's  Initial  matching 
report  of  a  proposed  computer  match  of  the 
central  personnel  data  file  and  an  extract  of 
the  federal  annuity  payroll  file  supplied  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
Individuals  on  the  periodic  Federal  employ- 
ee compensation  and  periodic  black  lung 
rolls,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452  and 
section  5b(l)  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Guidelines  of  March  30.  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3691.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3692.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  modification  to  a  new  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3693.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  a  notice  of  a 
new  Federal  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3694.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5S2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operations. 

3695.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 
transmitting  copies  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records  for  the  Board,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3696.  A  letter  from  the  Regional  Director 
(Region  IX)  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3697.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  notice  for  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3698.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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3699.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Administration's  activi- 
ties under  the  C^vemment  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3700.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of 
Corporate  Conununications,  Amtrak,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Conunission's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3701.  A  letter  from  the  Supervisor,  Copy- 
right office  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Office's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3702.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Academy  and  Institute  for  calendar  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  its  charter;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

3703.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  various  bidding  options  used  in 
fiscal  year  1981  lease  sales  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  pursuant  to  section 
8(B)(9)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3704.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  March  10, 
1966,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore,  N.C.,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3705.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 21.  1070,  establishing  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Michigan,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3706.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3707.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  changes  in  the  proposed  holding  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  lease  sale  RS-2  by  1 
month  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  tracts 
from  the  maximum  permitted,  pursuant  to 
public  law;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3708.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  modifi- 
cation of  Stony  Gorge  Dam,  Orland  Project, 
California,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public 
Law  95-578;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3709.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  certain  judgment  funds 
of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Indians  of  California  pursuant 
to  section  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3710.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Goldstock 
and  Augustus  M.  Statham;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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3711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Gregory  B. 
Dymond,  Samuel  K.  Gibbons,  Jack  C.  Kean, 
James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Redmond;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3712.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  to  amend 
chapter  41  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  threats  against  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  other  persons  protected  by  the 
Secret  Service  who  are  not  presently  cov- 
ered by  the  Presidential  threat  statute,  with 
the  creation  of  a  new  section  879  for  this 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3713.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department's  F>ubllc  Integrity  Section,  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  529;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

3714.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Act 
of  1977  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3715.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  annual  report  on  its  activi- 
ties for  the  calendar  year  1981,  and  on  ap- 
peals received,  decided,  and  completed 
within  120  days  In  1981,  pursuant  to  S 
U.S.C.  1209(b)  and  5  U.S.C.  7701(i)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3716.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
final  report  on  the  Government's  experi- 
mental program  of  alternative  work  sched- 
ules for  Federal  employees,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304  of  Public  Law  95-390;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3717.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Trans{X)rtatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3718.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  letter  with- 
drawing a  previously  submitted  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  abolish  the  National 
Driver  Register;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3719.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  third 
aimual  report  on  the  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program,  pur- 
suant to  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3720.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting various  prospectuses  proposing  the 
lease  of  space,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3721.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  rep)ort  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  streambank  erosion  control  evaluation 
and  demonstration  program,  pursuant  to 
section  32  of  Public  Law  93-251,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3722.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  property  or  services  deter- 
mined to  be  for  experimental  development. 


or  research  work,  or  for  making  or  furnish- 
ing property  for  experiment,  test,  develop- 
ment, or  research,  covering  the  period  July 
1,  1981  through  E>ecember  31,  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  10  use  2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

3723.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Department  on  the  Use  of  Al- 
cohol in  Fuels,  pursuant  to  section  221(c)  of 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95- 
618;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3724.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Implement  the  agreement  on  the  Interna- 
tional carriage  of  perishable  foodstuffs  and 
on  the  special  equipment  to  be  used  for 
such  carriage  (ATP),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3725.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  on  the 
"Study  of  United  States  Arctic  Research 
Policy  and  the  Role  of  the  Naval  Arctic  Re- 
search Laboratory",  prepared  Jointly  by  the 
I>epartments  of  the  Interior  (lead  agency), 
I>efense,  and  Energy,  pursuant  to  section 
1007  of  Public  Law  96-487;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

3726.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  aimual  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Act,  pursuant  to  section  426(b>  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3727.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

3728.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting an  Interim  report  of  audit  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protections  Agency's  portion  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-510;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 

3729.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  transmitting  a 
study  on  the  geographical  variation  in  hos- 
pital utilization  norms,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-499;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

3730.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Incorporated,  transmitting 
the  53d  annual  report  of  the  Institute  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  May  7,  1928,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3731.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  that  describes 
research  studies  on  salmon  stocks  and  the 
problems  of  Incidental  take  of  marine  mam- 
mals in  the  Japanese  high  seas  salmon  fish- 
ery, pursuant  to  public  law;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3732.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  how  well  the  defense  budget  in- 
creases are  planned  and  spent  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  (PLRD-82-62.  April  13. 
1982);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

3733.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  offshore  oil  pollution  compensation 
fund,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-372:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

3734.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  leasing  and  production  program  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1981.  pursuant  to  sections 
15(1)  and  22(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
Public  Law  95-372;  Jointly,  to  the  Com 
mittes  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3735.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  nonreferral  unions  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-315.  as  amended:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

3736.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  applications  made  for  orders  and  exten- 
sions of  orders  approving  electronic  surveil- 
lance during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of 
1978.  50  U.S.C.  1807;  Jointly,  to  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3737.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  com- 
prehensive program  and  plan  for  Federal 
energy  education,  extension,  and  informa- 
tion activities,  pursuant  to  several  provi- 
sions on  Public  Law  95-39  and  96-294;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3738.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  agency's  5-year  plan  for  ocean  pol- 
lution research  and  development  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  95-273;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3739.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Incorporate 
the  supplemental  food  programs  into  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Agriculture,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-482).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Apr. 

5,  1982,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

Apr  13,  1982J 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6030.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense,   and    for    other    purposes:    with    an 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6109.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  bankruptcy  Judges  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
eu-y. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  6110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
and  businesses  a  refundable  credit  against 
income  tax  for  the  expenses  of  purchasing 
and  installing  fire  and  natural  gas  detectors 
in  residential  dwellings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum reduction  in  Individual  income  tax 
under  the  tables  enacted  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to  $700  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1982  and  to  $1,400 
for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAMOURS: 
H.R.  6112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6113.  A  blU  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL; 
H.R.  6114.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  business 
deduction  for  certain  self-insurance  re- 
serves; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  6115.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
excise  tax  on  handgxins  will  be  transferred 
to  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
providing  compensation  to  victims  of  crime, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  6116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  place  certain 
conditions  on  the  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  wheat,  com,  rice,  barley,  or  soy- 
beans; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  6117.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  1981  Ux 
benefits  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  the 
living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  6118.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.R.  6119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  Federal 
excise  taxes  on  sales  at  retail  of  certain 
automobiles,  recreational  boats.  Jewelry, 
clothing,  and  certain  other  items;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Breaux, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki): 


H.R.  6120.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Deep 
Seat>ed  Hard  Minerals  Resources  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and  1985;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (by  request): 
H.R.  6121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  rail 
safety  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr  LEWIS* 
H.R.  6122.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians 
to  lease  for  99  years  certain  lands  held  in 
trust  for  such  band;  to  the  Comjnittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 
H.R.  6123.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
public-private  training  and  employment  as- 
sistance system  and  to  provide  employment 
and   training  services,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6124.  A  bin  to  reduce  interest  rates, 
control  inflation,  insure  the  availability  of 
credit  for  productive  purposes,  and  promote 
economic  recovery  by  extending  the  Credit 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SUNIA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Wow  Pat): 
H.R.  6125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central. 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  through  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  6126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
individual  Income  tax  rate  reductions  en- 
acted by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  for  1982  shall  take  effect  3  months 
sooner  than  scheduled  under  such  act,  to 
encourage  the  production  and  sale  of  hous- 
ing, and  to  Increase  exports;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Ms.  FIEDLER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bedcll. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Berextter.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr. 
BROOMriELD.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr, 
Duncan,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Jepfords, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jeptries.  Mr.  Ko- 
GovsEK.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  LoErruni.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.   Livingston,   Mr.   Lagomarsino. 
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Mr.  LuNGREN.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  MouNARi,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Nel- 
LiGAN.  Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Rouke- 
MA,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Spence. 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT.  and  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia): 
H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  13.  1982.  as 
"American  Indian  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  MIKUISKI: 
H.J.  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  6.  1983.  as 
"Women's  History  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  consider  and  undertake 
certain  efforts  to  help  promote  a  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
funding  for  community  service  employment 
programs  for  senior  citizens  for  fLscal  year 
1983  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  should  be 
provided  at  levels  sufficient  to  maintain  or 
Increase  the  number  of  employment  posi- 
tions provided  under  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  St 
Gerbiain,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan,  Mrs.    Heckler,   Mr.   Oberstar, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Moppett,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Akaka.       Mr.       Mavroules.       Mr. 
McGrath,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Jep- 
PORDS,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mrs.  Schneider,  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy): 
H.   Res.   430.   Resolution   expressing   the 
House  of  Representatives  opposition  to  an 
imposition  of  an  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and 
refined  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.  Res.  431.  Resolution  increasing  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  the  amount  that  a 
Member  of  the  House  may  transfer  from 
the  clerk  hire  allowance  to  the  allowance 
for  official  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

337.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  rela- 
tive to  sources  of  acid  rain;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

338.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  rela- 
tive to  the  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

339.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  disregarding 
a  previously  transmitted  memorial  on  the 
M.I.A./P.O.W.  situation  In  Southeast  Asia 
(House  Memorial  No.  317);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

340.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  prisoners 
of  war  and  American  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians missing  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

341.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  a  nuclear 
weapons  moratorium;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

342.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  Ground 
Zero  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

343.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  a  balanced 
Federal  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

344.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  Ra- 
mapough  Mountain  Indians;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

345.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1977;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

346.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  manmtule 
dams;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

347.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  cuts  in  fund- 
ing for  Veterans'  Administration  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

348.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  Industrial  development 
revenue  bonds  by  State  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

349.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  dumping  of  specialty  steels  in  the 
U.S.  markets;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

350.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  a  national 
strategy  of  peace  through  strength;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

351.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

352.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  high  in- 
terest rates;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


353.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  H.R.  3637; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

354.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  coverage 
for  hospice  care  under  medicare:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  ERDAHL  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
6127)  for  the  relief  of  Arnold  B.  Zoesch; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  436:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  523:  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.R.  985:  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  1852:  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.R.  3524:  Mr.  Brodhead. 

H.R.  4355:  Mr.  Waxjian. 

H.R.  4439:  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  4796:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Ha- 
gedorn, and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Din- 
gell,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Latta. 

H.R.  5188:  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT,  Mr.  Lungreh,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  5262:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  5297:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  5338:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Oberstar. 

H.R.  5421:  Mr.  Moppett. 

H.R.  5463:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  5481:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  6615:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  and  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California. 

H.R.  5719:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  5731:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  5755:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Roemer.  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal. 

H.R.  5762:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Traxler.  and 
Mr.  Brodhead. 
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H.R.  5800:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  Mrs. 
Schneider. 

H.R.  5872:  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Dwyeh,  Mr. 
BuRGENER,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.R.  5964:  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  WoRTLET,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Bethune. 

H.R.  5993:  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Benedict, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Sdnia,  Mr.  Duncan, 
and  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Levitas. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Brodhsao. 

H.J.  Res.  414:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  415:  Mrs.  Bodquard,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  426:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Ms.  Fer- 
KARO.  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.J.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.J.  Res.  444:  Mr.  Suhia,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Hollxn- 
BECK,  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 


H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.  Con.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  ZETERrrri. 

H.  Res.  200:  Mr.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
and  Mr.  Drxikr. 

H.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.  Res.  374:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane. 

H.  Res.  406:  Mr.  Lundinx,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Schiuzr.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Schumkr.  Mr. 
Markey,  and  Ms.  Perraro. 

H.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
GoRX,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  KoGovsEK,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Synar.  and  Mr.  Wolpx. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


390.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Gay  L. 
Kennedy,  Fresno,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
funding  of  title  V  programs  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
ton  and  Labor. 

391.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Berea,  Ohio,  relative  to  nuclear  weapons:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

392.  Also,  petition  of  Speaker,  National 
Assembly,  Republic  of  Korea,  Seoul,  Korea, 
relative  to  a  resolution  commemorating  the 
centennial  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Korea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

393.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  Legislature,  Mayvllle,  N.Y.,  relative 
to  dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

394.  Also,  petition  of  the  Charter  Town- 
ship of  Genesee.  Mich.,  relative  to  H.R. 
5133;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

395.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hawaii  State  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  rel- 
ative to  States  rights  to  impose  severance 
taxes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Judici- 
ary, Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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TWICE  A  CITIZEN  AWARD 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Saturday  night,  Congressman 
Jack  Brinkley  received  the  Twice  a 
Citizen  Award  from  the  Naval  Reserve 
Association,  Atlsuita,  Ga.,  Chapter. 

What  a  splendidly  captioned  award 
this  is, 

I  am  reminded  of  the  painting  which 
hangs  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
dining  room  signed,  "C.  Brumldi, 
Artist— Citizen  of  the  U.S."  Constan- 
tino Brumidi  was  twice  a  citizen  in  the 
finest  sense.  Bom  a  citizen  of  Italy, 
Brumidi  became  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  deeply 
proud  of  the  fact.  Drawn  to  America 
by  the  promise  of  individual  freedom, 
Brumidi's  highest  goal  was  to  repay 
the  country  which  had  given  him  the 
gift  of  liberty  by  designing  works  of 
art  to  help  make  its  Capitol  Building 
the  most  beautiful  on  Earth.  Brumi- 
di's was  an  example  of  excellence  for 
us  all,  and  Jack  Brinkley  has  always 
been  one  of  his  greatest  admirers. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  my 
good  friend  Jack's  remarks  in  accept- 
ing this  prestigious  award. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Jack  Brinkley 

the  budget  and  national  detense 
reconciliation 

With  Hugh  Howell  introducing  me,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  of  a  Georgia  dairy 
farmer  who  wouldn't  sell  his  milk  to  Carna- 
tion Milk  Company  because  of  its  slogan, 
"Milk  Prom  Contented  Cows."  When  asked 
why,  the  farmer  replied,  "My  cows  are  not 
contented— they  are  always  trying  harder." 

Hugh  Howell  makes  that  same  claim  for 
the  Navy  Reserve.  He  says  that  you  are 
always  trying  harder  and.  Judging  from 
what  Rear  Admiral  W.  D.  Daniel,  Deputy 
Chief  for  Navy  Reserves,  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  earlier  this  year.  I  know 
that  his  claim  is  valid.  It's  with  pardonable 
pride  that  I  receive  the  Twice  a  Citizen 
Award  this  evening.  Please  accept  my  deep- 
est appreciation. 

After  this  year  I  am  returning  to  Georgia 
following  a  16-year  sojourn  in  our  nation's 
capital.  In  preparing  for  this  speech.  I  came 
atcross  something  about  General  Lee  as  he 
was  going  home  after  the  Peace  Treaty  at 
Appomattox.  ...  On  his  great  mount.  Trav- 
eler, Lee  was  returning  to  Richmond  under 
the  escort  of  the  Union  Cavalry.  The  sol- 
diers in  blue  were  there  because  they  felt 
the  chief  in  gray  might  need  protection 
from  the  people  he  had  led  for  almost  5 
years,  but  his  respect  had  never  depended 
on  his  title  or  power  and,  as  he  passed 
former  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  on  his  trek  to  rejoin  his  family,  he 


was  always  greeted  by  cheers  and  offers  of 
what  little  food  they  had  to  share. 

After  awhile,  he  turned  to  the  Union  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  his  escort  and  thanked  him 
for  his  service.  "But,"  he  said,  "you  may 
return  to  your  imit  now.  For.  as  you  can  see, 
I  am  in  my  own  country  now  and  among 
friends." 

That  expresses  my  own  feelings  about 
home-going,  too,  with  one  important  differ- 
ence. In  Washington,  I  have  always  felt  that 
I  was  in  my  own  country  and  among  friends. 
I  hope  you  also  feel  that  way  about  it  and. 
if  not,  I  would  first  like  to  share  with  you  a 
brief  glimpse  from  the  inside  which  may 
provide  some  encouragement. 

First  of  aU,  the  words  "E  Plurlbus  Unum" 
stand  for  something— one  out  of  many.  One 
out  of  many  is  the  fundamental  concept  in- 
corporated in  our  Constitution. 

An  old  political  cartoon  may  be  recalled 
from  back  in  the  years  of  Munich  by  David 
Low,  the  British  cartoonist.  It  showed  Brit- 
ain tmd  France  in  the  stem  of  a  boat  bailing 
out  a  very  bad  leak,  and  huddled  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  was  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  saying,  "Thank  heavens  the  ship  is 
not  sinking  at  our  end." 

We  are,  in  this  country,  in  the  same  boat 
together.  It  flies  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
the  rising  tide  does  lift  all  the  boats. 

There  is  a  chapel  In  the  Capitol  building 
located  between  the  House  and  Senate 
chambers  Just  off  the  Great  Rotunda.  My 
Introduction  to  it  was  more  than  a  decade 
ago  when  I  went  there  accompanied  by 
friends  from  home. 

"The  chapel  isn't  used  very  much,"  I  la- 
mented. But,  the  elderly  doorkeeper  who 
had  come  in  with  us  demurred  in  a  kind  but 
definite  way.  "Oh  yes  it  Is,  Congressman," 
he  said,  "It's  used  a  lot!  Look  here,"  he 
pointed,  "at  the  path  ...  in  the  carpet!" 

Well,  let  me  teU  you  about  your  man  in 
Congress.  If  you  should  ask  him,  he  would 
tell  you— "I  don't  work  for  the  government; 
I  work  for  you!" 

When  Jimmy  Carter  of  my  District  was 
elected  President,  the  Members  from  whose 
Districts  earlier  Presidents  had  come 
banded  together  to  give  me  an  actual 
"rubber  stamp,"  an  automatic  "Aye"  vote  to 
be  used  on  Carter  bills!  In  making  the  pres- 
enUtion  early  in  the  President's  term,  they 
noted  it  was  something  of  an  irony  since  I 
hadn't  voted  with  him  yet! 

Your  Representative  might  vote  different- 
ly than  you  would  vote  and,  under  a  Consti- 
tutional Republic,  that's  his  privilege  and 
responsibility  If  he  sees  it  that  way;  but,  be- 
lieve me,  he  is  tuned  in  to  the  people  back 
home.  It  is  a  bitter-sweet  anomaly  that  the 
polls  on  a  Representative  within  his  own 
district  are  usually  very  high.  whUe  the 
polls  on  the  Congress  as  a  whole  are  very 
low. 

Sometimes  the  votes  in  Washington  are 
difficult.  By  way  of  analogy,  a  bill  may  be 
compared  with  vegetable  soup.  A  chef  can 
take  the  finest  tomatoes,  choicest  beef  and 
other  special  ingredients,  combine  and  cook 
them  perfectly  and  spoil  it  all  if  sand  is  mis- 
takenly used  for  salt.  Of  course,  the  soup 
wouldn't  be  edible  and  the  vote  would  be 
"no."  The  beef  people  wouldn't  like  it  and 
the  tomato  people  wouldn't  like  it,  but  one 
small  part  of  the  package  vitiated  all  of  it. 


There  is  seldom  a  case  where  a  Represent- 
ative is  100  percent  for  or  100  percent 
against  a  bill.  Many  times  it  is  60-40  or  70- 
30,  and  the  Member  tries  to  vote  for  the 
better  of  the  two  choices.  That  can  be  espe- 
cially painful  if  there  is  90  percent  good  and 
10  percent  bad,  but  the  bad  is  the  "sand  in 
the  soup"  case,  and  you  must  vote  in  the 
negative. 

And  then,  the  system  Is  slow.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  is  precisely  the  way  the 
founding  fathers  planned  it.  Think  of  it! 
Three  branches  of  government— the  execu- 
tive, the  Judicial,  and  legislative;  that  latter 
a  bicameral  body  where  our  committees 
function  as  important  homerooms  for  legis- 
lative review. 

The  long  hours  get  frustrating  sometimes. 
I  am  reminded  of  Millicent  Fenwick,  the 
gentle  lady  from  New  Jersey.  She  is  remark- 
able in  so  many  ways,  graceful,  fine  articula- 
tion, smokes  a  pipe  genteelly,  but  she  has 
something  to  say  on  Just  about  any  subject 
that  comes  down  the  pike.  She  always  gets 
her  two  cents  in,  and  patience  sometimes 
wears  thin. 

Usually  the  Millicent  Penwicks  of  Con- 
gress, if  not  disliked,  are  Just  tolerated. 
Something  happened  to  change  my  mind 
about  Millicent.  I  had  a  bill  up  from  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  which  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  duplicate  Inspections 
by  VA  and  HUD  on  mobile  homes.  To  elimi- 
nate this  redundancy  without  sacrificing 
safety,  a  bit  less  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year  would  be  saved.  After  having  presented 
my  case,  Millicent  Fenwick  leaned  on  the 
committee  Uble  in  the  House  chamber  and 
expressed  her  delight  over  such  an  example 
where,  by  taking  care  of  the  little  things, 
she  said,  the  larger  things  would  fall  into 
place.  You  know,  I  learned  to  like  that  lady: 
This  brings  me  to  my  major  committee  as- 
signment, the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  Is  in  the  very  middle  of  the  budget 
debate  for  fiscal  year  1983: 

Some  recommend  that  we  hold  the  in- 
crease in  military  spending  to  the  7  percent 
annual  real  growth  figure  suggested  by  the 
President  last  year: 

Under  the  President's  budget,  after  ad- 
justments for  inflation,  military  spending 
would  Increase  approximately  13  percent  for 
fiscal  1983;  and  that's  on  top  of  a  9  percent 
increase  for  this  year. 

Members  of  our  Committee  have  the  un- 
deserved reputation  of  being  doctrinaire, 
automatic  aye  voters  on  Pentagon  requests. 
But  now,  more  than  ever,  we  are  determined 
to  look  behind  the  labels. 

We  are  committed  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense which  will  command  the  respect  of 
friend  and  foe  alike.  We  have  given  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  to  programs  concerning 
which  there  have  been  reservations— the 
MX  basing  mode,  the  B-1  bomber,  new  air- 
craft carriers  with  price  tags  in  the  billions. 
In  1973  I  was  a  lonely  voice  in  calling  for  a 
lean  and  mean  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. For  fiscal  '83  it  is  time  to  change 
gears  from  the  NATO  chapter  of  yesterday 
to  the  new  Rapid  Deployment  Force  chap- 
ter of  today— such  as  I  recommended  in 
1973— to  meet  our  present  national  interests 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  As  Chairman  of 
the    Military    Installations    and    Facilities 


This  "bullet"  symtwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Subcommittee,  with  a  $7.8  billion  request 
from  the  Administration,  you  may  be  sure 
that  these  matters  are  undergoing  close 
scrutiny. 

Our  nuclear  strike  capacity  is  awesome. 
For  example,  our  submarines  are  quieter 
and  more  lethal  than  any  of  those  of  our  ad- 
versaries. The  Trident  system  now  coming 
into  the  fleet,  standing  alone,  represents  an 
incredibly  strong  arm  against  aggression. 
One  Trident  submarine  will  provide  more 
firepower  and  target  coverage  than  the 
entire  fleet  of  10  Polaris  strategic  subma- 
rines. 

U.S.S.  Ohio,  the  first  Trident  submarine, 
was  delivered  to  the  Navy  in  October  1981 
and  will  deploy  in  its  first  deterrent  patrol 
later  this  year.  The  .second  ship  of  the  class, 
the  U.S.S.  Michigan,  will  go  to  sea  In  June 
of  this  year  and  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Navy  in  the  fall.  Each  Trident  submarine 
will  carry  24  missiles  with  a  range  in  excess 
of  4.000  miles.  The  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
now  before  the  Congress  includes  funds  for 
the  10th  and  11th  Trident  submarines  and 
projects  a  force  of  at  least  15  Trident  sub- 
marines. 

Why.  then,  do  we  agonize  over  procure- 
ment of  all  nuclear  weapons  systems  which 
our  minds  and  imagination  may  devise? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  a  strong  defense 
must  be  liilaterai  with  a  strong  economy. 
Neither  may  survive  alone.  A  rotten  econo- 
my will  drag  down  the  defense  establish- 
ment with  it. 

The  defense  issue  then  becomes  a  matter 
of  priorities.  There  is  strong  sentiment 
among  Armed  Services  Committee  Members 
that  our  committee,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, make  adjustments  in  the  defense  bill 
rather  than  abdicate  the  matter  of  priorities 
to  less- informed  Members  on  the  floor  by 
the  amendment  route,  or  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  the  military  empha- 
sis today  should  be  on  conventional  forces 
and  personnel  upgrading.  No  matter  how 
expensive  our  weaponry.  America  cannot 
have  a  first-class  national  defense  if  it  ig- 
nores the  human  potential.  Any  sophisticat- 
ed machines  caruiot  enhance  productivity  If 
we  do  not  have  the  brain  power  to  engineer 
them  and  the  trained  manpower  to  operate 
them. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  budget  is 
going  to  be  Improved  and  our  national  de- 
fense streamlined.  Our  goal  Is  to  command 
the  respect  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  for  we 
are  •".  .  .  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world 
freedom!" 

And.  may  our  motto  always  be:  My  coun- 
try, in  her  relations  with  other  countries, 
may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but.  my 
country  right  or  wrong  .  .  .  when  right  to 
keep  it  right,  and  when  wrong  to  put  it 
right!"* 


WHERE  YOUR  TAX  DOLLARS 
GO:  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
FOR  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBORGIA 
IM  Tm  HOUSE  OF  RZFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ever  there  was  a  total  disregard  for 
the  taxpayers'  money,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Arts  and  Humanities  Is 
a  perfect  example. 
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I  know  that  very  few  of  my  col- 
leagues ever  pick  up.  let  alone,  read 
the  Federal  Register.  Perhaps  If  they 
just  read  Just  one  Issue,  they  would 
get  the  full  impact  of  why  America's 
economy  Is  In  such  a  sorry  state.  It  be- 
comes particularly  nauseating  when 
one  picks  up  and  reads  day  after  day. 
month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
those  entries  under  the  heading  of 
Arts  and  Humanities.  I  thought  the 
practice  would  be  long  gone  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  but  so  far, 
such  is  not  the  case. 

In  almost  every  entry  where  a  meet- 
ing is  announced  where  money,  our 
money,  constituent  money,  is  to  be 
doled  out,  it  is  announced  that  due  to 
the  confidentiality  of  different  mat- 
ters involved,  the  meeting  will  be 
closed  to  the  public.  And  they  admit 
that  honest  and  straightforward  dis- 
closure would  probably  lead  to,  "sig- 
nificantly frustrate  Implementation  of 
proposed  agency  action." 

To  this  agency,  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility to  account  to  the  taxpayer  as  to 
where  the  money  goes.  I  have  often 
wondered  about  this  and  how  they  get 
away  with  it.  Well,  I  wonder  no  longer, 
and  it  Is  high  time  that  this  House 
cuts  off  this  spigot  as  well  as  several 
others  I  have  discussed  today. 

For  some  examples  of  how  this 
agency  has  squandered  money,  I 
submit  Just  a  short  page  from  the 
Conservative  Digest  of  April  1982.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues 
and  others  that  their  money  has  been 
spent  praising  identified  members  of 
the  U.S.  Communist  Party  and  yes. 
even  a  university  professor  who  went 
to  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam,  while  our 
boys  were  dying  to  the  south.  And  yes. 
this  individual  came  back  and  said  the 
school  system  in  North  Vietnam  (Com- 
munist) was  comparable  to  the  school 
system  back  in  his  own  hometown. 
The  article.  "Arts  and  Humanities  Dol- 
lars Bankroll  Leftist  Groups."  follows: 

Arts  Ahd  Hdmamitixs  Dollars  BAifKROLL 
LcmsT  Oroups 

President  Reagan  proposed  to  cut  in  half 
the  budget  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (NEA)  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  (NEH).  Instead  of 
saving  the  taxpayers  as  much  as  $170  mil- 
lion. Congress  voted  to  spend  $143  million 
for  NEA  and  $130  million  for  NEH  In  1982- 
cuts  of  less  than  15  f>ercent  from  projected 
Carter  levels. 

Under  Carter  NEH  appointee  Joseph 
Duffey  (former  chairman  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action)  funding  of  Left  groups 
reached  new  heights.  Here  are  some  exam- 
ples of  liberal  organization  and  their 
'projects': 

SANE  education  fund.  $115,451  (1979  and 
1980  combined).  SANE  (Scientists  Against 
Nuclear  Energy)  was  paid  In  two  successive 
years  by  NEH  to  produce  13  weekly  radio 
shows  "to  examine  the  Impact  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  American  culture." 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  $500,000 
(1980  and  1981).  CFR.  founded  and  dominat- 
ed by  David  Rockefeller,  received  the  half 
million-dollar  NEH  grants  for  its  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Fellowship  Program. 
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Sierra  Club.  $87,493  (1980).  The  Sierra 
Club,  among  environmental  groups  the 
most  vocal  in  denouncing  Interior  chief 
James  Watt,  received  its  NEH  grant  to  col- 
lect and  transcribe  40  to  60  taped  interviews 
of  Sierra  Club  activists  and  other  environ- 
mental leaders. 

National  Council  on  Aging.  $910,907 
(1979).  This  grant  was  to  allow  the  Council 
to  continue  "the  development  and  use  of 
humanities  materials  in  senior  centers.  The 
Council  also  received  $135,000  In  1980  and 
$48,000  in  1981  from  NEA. 

Working  Women  (National  Association  of 
Office  Workers).  $216,953  (1979  and  1980). 
Working  Women  received  this  grant  for  a 
two-year  project  to  "Implement  a  curricu- 
lum on  the  history  of  working  women,  to  be 
disseminated  through  national  networks  of 
women's  studies  programs." 

Unions  received  big  grants  from  NEH 
under  Duffey.  The  following  grants  are 
from  Just  1980  and  1981:  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (ILOWU). 
$175,000:  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union.  $317,000;  District  1199 
(New  York)  of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  Em- 
ployees Union.  $300,000;  and  the  AFL-CIO 
George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies. 
$30,000. 

Other  projects  include: 

An  erotic  arts  show  (as  advertised)  this 
winter  at  the  Washington.  D.C.  Women's 
Arts  Center,  cosponsored  by  NEA  and  a 
store  called  the  Pleasure  Chest,  "which  sells 
lingerie,  leather  items,  vibrators  and  'toys 
for  adults'."  (Washington  Post)  $9,000  in 
tax  dollars  was  spent  on  this  project. 

A  1981  survey  of  how  religion  affects  votes 
by  congressmen.  NEH-funded  sociologists 
divided  congressmen  into  the  following  "re- 
ligious categories"— Nominal;  Legalistic,  em- 
phasizing rigid  rules  and  lifestyle;  Self-con- 
cerned, seeing  religion  as  a  source  of  social 
comfort;  People-concerned,  having  a  marked 
concern  for  social  Justice;  Integrated,  bal- 
ancing religious  themes,  and  Nontradltional, 
believing  in  a  more  abstract  God. 

A  radio  series  on  prominent  secular  hu- 
manists of  the  20th  century,  broadcast  in 
1981  on  National  Public  Radio  stations  and 
funded  by  NEH.  Among  those  honored  In 
this  series  of  "sound  portraits":  Bertolt 
Brecht.  Noam  Chomsky.  SImone  de  Beau- 
voir,  W.E.B.  DuBols  and  Slgmund  Freud.* 


KEVIN  E.  CARTIE.  WYOMING 
WINNER  IN  VFW  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

or  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  essay,  written 
by  Kevin  Cartle  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Kevin's  speech  won  top  prize  In  Wyo- 
ming and  I  think  It  captures  the  sense 
of  patriotism  that  makes  this  Nation 
so  great.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  minute  and  read  this  thought- 
ful essay. 
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About  four  months  ago  my  brother 
became  a  Private  in  the  United  States 
Army.  I  couldn't  understand  his  reasoning. 
Why  Join  now?  If  there  ever  Is  a  war  then 
he  will  be  drafted  then.  Why  Jump  the  gun? 
Why  not  wait  and  Join  as  needed? 

So  I  approached  him  with  these  questions 
and  he  answered  me  simply  and  directly,  "I 
am  only  trying  to  do  my  part  to  build  Amer- 
ica." 

I  thought  and  thought  about  his  answer, 
trying  to  understand  what  he  had  meant. 
Finally  It  dawned  on  me.  Each  of  us  has  a 
part  in  building  America.  It  cannot  be  just  a 
few.  It  must  be  all  of  us  working  together. 
No  man  is  an  island,  we  always  need  others. 
America  Is  like  a  giant  puzzle,  and  without 
each  piece,  whether  that  piece  is  a  baker  a 
lawyer,  a  garbage  man,  or  a  Private  in  the 
United  States  Army,  without  each  piece,  she 
is  incomplete. 

But  wait,  what  did  he  mean  ".  .  .to  build 
America? "  I  thought  America  was  already 
built  up  enough.  We've  built  up  the  world's 
greatest  form  of  government,  we  are  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  we've  built 
up  our  military  so  that  now  we  are  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  What  more 
could  we  need  to  build? 

So  once  again  I  approached  my  brother 
and  once  again  he  answered  me  simply  and 
directly.  "There  are  some  things  in  our 
country  that  we  must  never  stop  building." 
Once  again  I  thought  and  thought.  What 
could  these  things  be  that  we  can't  stop 
building?  What  is  something  that  can  never 
be  finished? 

Suddenly  it  came  to  me.  Emotions,  of 
course.  Courage,  pride,  honor,  love,  ambi- 
tion. Without  each  of  these,  America  would 
not  be  the  same.  It  was  the  courage,  the 
courage  of  the  revolutionaries  that  freed 
our  country.  It  was  the  courage  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  helped  write  those  unforget- 
table words  known  as  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, it  was  the  courage  of  our  sol- 
diers that  ended  the  two  World  Wars. 

And  it  was  pride  and  honor  that  helped 
build  our  countrv  up  to  the  richest  and  one 
of  the  most  technologically  advanced  coun- 
tries. It  was  pride  and  honor  that  made  us 
the  most  respected  country  in  the  world.  It 
was  love,  a  love  of  country,  of  ideals  and  a 
love  of  freedom  that  built  this  great  land  of 
ours.  But  it  took  more  than  that  to  build  a 
stone,  a  foundation.  It  took  ambition,  ambi- 
tion that  hel|>ed  bring  all  of  our  democratic 
ideas  and  beliefs  into  being  over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

All  of  these  were  needed  then  and  they 
are  needed  now.  They  had  challenges  then 
that  they  met  and  overcame  with  the  help 
of  these  emotions.  Our  country  stUl  must 
meet  and  overcome  challenges.  But  in  order 
to  do  this,  we  need  these  emotions  to  drive 
us  on. 

We  must  also  continue  to  build  our  values. 
It  was  our  beliefs  and  values  that  made  us 
want  a  change  in  government.  But  in  the 
last  generation  our  values  have  decreased. 
We  must  continue  to  build  our  values  to 
keep  them  as  high  as  they  are.  Our  values 
decide  what  our  nation  is  like.  If  we  wish  to 
keep  our  nation  the  greatest  In  the  world, 
we  must  also  keep  our  values  the  greatest  in 
the  world. 

I  love  my  country  and  the  freedoms  I  can 
enjoy  in  this  country,  and  I  feel  obligated  to 
help  build  America  to  keep  it  as  great  as  it 
is.  My  forefathers  worked  together  to  estab- 
lish what  we  today  know  as  America,  and  we 
must  continue  to  build  so  that  future  gen- 
erations can  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  we  do. 

My  brother  is  doing  his  part  to  continue 
to  build  America  as  a  Private  in  the  United 
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states  Army,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  role 
for  me  in  building  America,  because  as  Wil- 
liam Faulkner  once  said,  "I  believe  man  will 
not  only  endure,  he  will  prevail.""* 


TOP  CRACKERS"  SELECTED 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
selection  by  readers  of  several  Florida 
newspapers  designated  two  residents 
of  my  district  as  the  "Top  Crackers"  In 
Florida. 

This  unusual  honor  was  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  J.  T.  Earl  of  Hatch  Bend  and 
Ms.  Ora  Smith  of  Hosford.  two  re- 
markably colorful  characters  who  fit 
none  of  life's  ordinary  molds  but  who 
have  won  the  love  and  respect  of  virtu- 
ally all  those  who  have  come  to  know 
them. 

Ms.  Smith  operates  Ora's  Oyster  Bar 
in  Hosford,  a  hospitable  haven  for 
both  the  humble  and  the  powerful, 
not  only  of  northwest  Florida,  but 
from  all  over  the  State.  Elach  is  treat- 
ed with  the  same  caustic  respect  once 
they  pass  through  the  door  of  Ora's. 

Mr.  Earl,  like  his  forebears  back  to 
his  great-grandfather,  never  felt  the 
desire  to  leave  his  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suwannee  River,  and  the  only 
extensive  time  he  spent  away  from 
Hatch  Bend  was  during  2  years  of 
Army  service  during  World  War  II. 

I  would  like  also  to  commend  news- 
paper columnist  Ray  Washington  for 
his  efforts  in  polling  readers  to  find, 
interview,  and  immortalize  Florida's 
two  "Top  Crackers"  who  represent 
much  of  the  color  and  diversity  of  the 
great  Second  District  of  Florida.* 


BOB  HATCH  PROVES  JOB 
TRAINING  WORKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PINNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
budget  cuts,  although  well  inten- 
tloned,  sometimes  cut  deeper  in  the 
wrong  areas.  One  such  area,  I  believe, 
was  in  areas  to  provide  funds  for  em- 
ployment and  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  was  heartened,  therefore,  to  see  a 
highly  respected  businessman  from 
the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  not  only  echo  those  sen- 
timents but  prove  such  programs  can 
be  effective. 

Just  about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Robert 
(Bob)  Hatch,  Jr.,  of  Bethel  Park,  the 
manager  of  Pettlbone  Corp.'s  oper- 
ations in  Pittsburgh  and  the  North- 
eastern part  of  our  country,  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  the  Joint  Allegheny 
County-City  of  Pittsburgh  Private  In- 
dustry Council  (PIC-PAC).  Bob,  a 
former  New  York  State  representative, 
takes  public  service  seriously,  and 
during  his  year  on  PIC-PAC  quickly 
convinced  his  business  "neighbors"  of 
the  value  of  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams. Subsequently,  he  provided  25 
opportimities  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged residents  of  Allegheny 
County. 

Bob's  achievements  in  such  a  short 
span  of  time  were  recognized  by  the 
county's  department  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  he  was  the  subject  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  an  in-house  information  bulle- 
tin published  last  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  that  ar- 
ticle into  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  would  like,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  extend  our  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  Bob  Hatch.  He  is  an 
outstanding  individual  who  believes  in 
serving  people  and  practices  what  he 
preaches.  The  article  follows: 

Keep  Employment  and  Training,  Local 

BusiNESSktAN  Urges 
Public  service  is  very  serious  business  to 
local  businessman  Bob  Hatch.  Not  only  does 
he  manage  Pettlbone  Corporation's  oper- 
ations in  Pitteburgh  and  the  Northeastern 
United  States,  but  he  is  currently  serving 
his  third  unpaid  five-year  term  as  Secretary 
of  the  Bethel  Park  Municipal  Authority. 

Appointed  to  the  Joint  Allegheny 
County— City  of  Pitteburgh  Private  Indus- 
try Council  (PIC-PAC)  in  April  1981.  Hatch 
looked  at  the  goals  of  the  PIC-PAC  "to  see 
how  I  could  best  serve  ite  purpose.  I  said  to 
myself,  dammit."  somebody  better  go  out 
and  tell  employers  about  the  (Title  VII  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives)  program." 

And  that's  exactly  what  Bob  Hatch  did. 
He  talked  with  several  of  his  business 
"neighbors"  In  the  Bethel  Park  area  and 
soon  developed  twenty-five  on-the-job  train- 
ing opportunities  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged residente  of  Allegheny  County. 

Hatch's  commitment  to  the  public  good 
dates  back  to  his  days  as  a  Sergeant  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  from  which 
he  emerged  the  most  highly  decorated 
living  veteran  of  the  South  and  Central  Pa- 
cific theaters.  From  1963  to  1964  he  repre- 
sented the  Syracuse  area  as  New  York  State 
Assemblyman. 

Of  his  role  on  the  PIC-PAC,  Hatch  says. 
"If  you  belong  to  a  committee,  you  should 
work  at  It.  How  can  you  Justify  being  on  a 
committee  if  you  don"t?"" 

He  finds  the  cute  in  employment  and 
training  programs  "tragic",  possibly  result- 
ing In  "high  crime  rates  and  even  higher  un- 
employment rates  for  young  blacks."  He 
likens  the  effect  of  these  cute  to  conditions 
among  the  Appalachian  poor  in  the  1960"s, 
""when  we  had  a  generation  of  iieople  who 
had  no  hope  of  Improving  their  lot.'" 

Despite  funding  cutbacks.  Hatch  feels 
that  "we  have  to  lay  plans  to  move  forward 
with  a  positive  program.  Fewer  CETA  dol- 
lars mean  that  we  have  to  do  more  investi- 
gation and  put  more  thought  into  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  (employment  and 
training)  programs  to  gel  the  most  mileage 
out  of  our  dollars." 

Overall.  Hatch  believes  the  CETA  pro- 
gram is  worthwhile  and  "abolishing  it  will 
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leave  a  void.  The  country  needs  employment 
and  training  programs."  • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER 


April  20,  1982 


YEN  FOR  AMERICAN  BEEP 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  RKBKASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8E1«TAT1VES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished a  short  editorial  commenting  on 
this  Nation's  trade  problems  with 
Japan  and  the  commendable  effort 
being  made  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  lift  the  un- 
reasonable restrictions  placed  upon 
the  importation  of  goods  grown  and 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  As 
you  luiow,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation.  H.R.  5860,  to  specifi- 
cally address  the  trade  barriers  which 
the  Japanese  use  to  keep  American  ag- 
ricultural products  out  of  that  coun- 
try. While  we  must  be  concerned 
about  the  restrictions  on  manufac- 
tured products  as  well.  I  believe  that 
increased  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts particularly  would  benefit  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  that 
relations  between  our  two  countries 
would  be  vastly  improved  if  we  could 
see  a  good  faith  effort  to  make  signifi- 
cant progress  in  this  important  area. 
As  the  Congress  begins  to  look  serious- 
ly at  enacting  trade  reciprocity  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  points  made  Ln  this 
short  piece  are  worth  consideration, 
and  I  request  that  the  article  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.).  Journal.  Mar.  5. 
1982] 

Yen  roR  Amekican  Bezp 

More  power  to  the  Reagan  administration 
as  It  tried  to  bring  down  Japan's  trade  bar- 
riers against  the  Importation  of  grain-fed 
beef  from  the  United  States. 

We  have  it  to  sell  in  large,  decently-priced 
amounts.  The  Japanese  population  Is  keen 
to  buy.  If  only  the  Japanese  government 
would  demonstrate  some  give  on  import  re- 
strictions. 

Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative  David 
Macdonald  told  the  Asian  and  Pacific  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  Japanese  tourists  here  now 
carry  back  "packets  of  beef"  from  the  U.S. 
being  unable  to  purchase  It  domestically. 

Shades  of  Americans  lugging  home  bread 
from  Paris,  or  sherry  from  Spain! 

In  1981.  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
climbed  to  a  disgraceful  $16  billion. 

That  figure  is  at  once  an  indictment  of 
Japan's  restrictive  Import  policies  and  the 
quality  and  character  of  American-made 
products  which  lose  out  to  Japanese  compe- 
tition. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Were  pleased 
the  Reagan  administration  is  pounding 
home  the  point  to  Tokyo.* 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OP  tTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  written  by  the  Utah 
State  winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democra- 
cy Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  its  ladles  auxiliary.  The  speech 
was  written  by  Alice  Ann  Waijier,  a 
senior  student  at  Provo  High  School  in 
Provo.  Utah.  Miss  Warner  is  an  out- 
standing young  lady  with  many  admi- 
rable accomplishments  to  her  credit. 
This  winning  speech  qualifies  her  to 
compete  at  the  national  level  for  im- 
portant college  scholarships.  I  am 
proud  to  submit  Miss  Warner's  speech 
in  the  Record,  for  the  recognition  and 
enjoyment  of  my  colleagues. 

VFW  Voicx  OP  Dkm ocRACY  Scholarship 

Program  Utah  Winner— Alicx  A.  Warner 

It's  early  morning  in  Boston.  April  18. 
1775.  In  Bradford  Lane  a  10-year  old  ap- 
prentice yawns  his  way  to  the  workroom.  He 
lays  the  fire  hurridly:  for  today,  a  kerosene 
lamp  must  be  finished  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  a 
gross  of  candles  delivered  to  the  Old  North 
Church. 

Across  the  harbor  a  stable  boy  is  combing 
a  horse.  He  does  not  know  It.  but  he  Is  pre- 
paring a  mount  for  what  will  turn  out  to  be 
America's  most  historic  ride. 

Downhill,  near  the  docks,  the  harbormas- 
ter checks  the  oarlocks  on  a  rowboat.  This 
very  night,  it  will  carry  across  the  water  a 
silversmith  named  Paul  Revere. 

The  cobbled  streets  A^brate  with  com- 
merce. Not  even  the  red-clad  soldiers  posted 
at  every  comer  can  impede  the  purpose  and 
productivity  that  can  be  seen  and  heard  ev- 
erywhere. 

Two  hundred  years  later.  Boston  awakens 
to  honking  horns.  On  the  dock,  longshore- 
men load  massive  ships. 

In  the  wholesale  market,  truckloads  of 
produce  are  distributed  throughout  New 
England. 

A  different  Boston  now,  than  then?  Some 
say  yes— they  say  that  in  the  earlier  era, 
America  was  caught  up  in  the  common 
dream  of  working  together  to  create  this 
nation.  This  dream,  the  critics  maintain,  has 
been  replaced  by  an  emphasis  on  individual 
success.  That,  they  say.  is  what's  wrong 
with  AmericaJ  But  this  assessment  Is  mis- 
taken, and  far  too  pessimistic.  Our  fore- 
bearers  were  united  In  building  America  to- 
gether because  each  was  driven  by  a  desire 
to  better  his  own  life.  So  what  he  produced 
had  to  excel;  It  had  to  be  good.  And  because 
It  was  good.  It  enriched  other's  lives  as  well 
as  his  own.  Edison's  light  bulb  Is  our  light 
bulb.  The  stories  of  Mark  Twain  are  a  na- 
tional treasure.  Neil  Armstrong  stepped 
onto  the  moon  for  me. 

None  of  that  has  changed.  We  have  not 
lost  the  way  we  have  always  worked  togeth- 
er. We  have  not  ceased  to  build  America  the 
way  we  have  always  done. 

Just  as  someone  built  America  by  making 
the  candles  that  hung  In  the  Old  North 
Church,  so  now  someone  makes  the  lights 
that  Illuminate  the  corridors  of  Congress. 


Just  as  someone  made  the  boat  that  car- 
ried Paul  Revere  across  the  harbor,  so  now 
someone  works  in  the  plants  making  the 
weapons  that  defend  us. 

And  Just  as  someone  grew  the  grain  that 
fed  Sam  Adams  and  his  revolutionary 
friends,  so  now,  from  farmer  to  processor  to 
packager  to  grocer  goes  the  food  that  sus- 
tains the  mi?hty  and  the  lowly  among  us. 

What  we  have  kept  alive  Is  a  miracle. 
Anyday— everyday— everyone  of  us  enriches 
all  of  us  by  striving  to  Improve  our  own 
lives.  We  are  building  America  together  by 
doing  our  best  and  letting  others  share  in 
our  achievement.  That  fact  is  the  essence  of 
America.  For  in  America,  there  Is  no  other 
way  to  enhance  one's  self— only  by  produc- 
ing or  creating  what  enriches  others.  Here 
millions  of  people  labor,  all  so  different  in 
talents  and  training  that  you  wonder  how 
they  could  ever  be  united  in  one  common 
effort  of  building  America  together.  And 
yet— It  happens.  Everyday.  Unknown  to 
each  other  they  participate  in  each  other's 
lives,  giving  in  order  to  achieve  their  own 
private  dreams. 

It  was  to  protect  this  miracle  that  Adams 
and  Washington  stirred  in  their  souls. 

It  was  for  this  that  magnificent  American 
boys  spilt  their  blood  at  Chateau  Thierry.  In 
the  Solomon  Islands,  and  on  the  Yalu  River. 

It  was  for  this  that  the  veterans  of  our 
wars  wept  when  they  returned  to  our 
shores. 

It  was  for  this— the  freedom  to  build 
America  together— that  the  selfless  sacrifice 
was  made. 

It  was  for  this  miracle  alone— for  America, 
the  one  place  where  the  lowliest  of  men 
have  a  voice  in  democracy— the  noblest 
cause  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  am  only  one  individual,  but  I  can  do  as 
much  as  anyone  can  do  to  build  America.  If 
I  am  not  alone  in  developing  my  abilities.  If 
I  am  not  alone  in  being  grateful  for  other's 
contributions,  if  I  am  not  alone  In  defending 
their  right  to  improve  themselves,  if  I  am 
not  alone  in  revering  the  sacrifices  that 
have  created  and  protected  my  country, 
then  together  we  can  build  America,  where 
the  hopes  of  each  of  us  are  the  glory  of  us 
all.* 


April  20,  1982 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
HARRISON  AND  HENRY  FRAZIER 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1982,  the  Rowland  Unified 
School  District  will  honor  two  retiring 
elementary  school  principals  who  have 
faithfully  served  the  field  of  education 
for  many  years.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  col- 
leagues aware  of  these  two  fine  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Harrison  is  presently 
the  principal  of  Hollingworth  Elemen- 
tary School  in  West  Covina,  Calif.  His 
exemplary  service  to  education  and  to 
his  community  is  matched  only  by  his 
colleague.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Prazier.  Mr. 
Frazier  is  currently  the  principal  of 
Farjardo  Elementary  School  in  Row- 
land Heights.  Calif. 


Mr.  Harrison  has  been  an  elementa- 
ry school  principal  for  21  years.  Prior 
to  his  work  in  administration,  he  was  a 
classroom  teacher  for  4  years. 

Mr.  Frazier  has  devoted  over  27 
years  of  service  to  education.  He  was  a 
classroom  teacher  for  4  years,  an  as- 
sistant elementary  school  principal  for 
1  year  and  has  spent  the  past  22  years 
as  an  elementary  school  principal. 

Public  school  education  is  the  back- 
bone of  this  country.  The  Rowland 
Heights  Unified  School  District  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Dr.  Staailey 
G.  Oswalt,  superintendent,  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Frazier  working  in  such  responsible 
leadership  positions. 

I  am  sure  I  join  with  the  many  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  guided  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Frazier  and  Mr.  Harrison.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  In  this  salute  to 
these  fine  men  whose  remarkable  ca- 
reers have  had  such  effect  on  so 
many.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  let  each 
one  of  us  vow  to  carry  in  our  hearts 
and  minds  for  all  of  our  lives  two 
simple  words:  "Never  Again!" 

We  must  never  again  permit  another 
Holocaust  to  sear  human  lives. 


DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  NAZI  HOLO- 
CAUST 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day, 
April  20,  marks  one  of  the  most  tragic 
and  horrifying  events  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Today  has  been  desig- 
nated by  an  act  of  Congress  as  the 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of 
the  Nazi  Holocaust,  known  as  Yom 
HaShoa  to  those  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

This  day  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  6  million  Jews  who  were  system- 
atically murdered  by  the  unspeakable 
Nazi  regime  of  Germany  before  and 
during  World  War  II.  There  are  no 
words  In  any  language  that  can  convey 
adequately  the  horrifying  degradation 
and  brutal  inhumanity  of  Adolf  Hitler 
and  his  Nazi  officialdom,  the  murder- 
ers who  conceived  and  carried  out  this 
terrible  crime. 

But  there  Is  one  word— Holocaust— 
which  gives  some  suggestion  of  the 
terrifying  wave  of  horror  which  en- 
gulfed an  entire  people  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  our  solemn  duty 
and  grave  responsibility  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  terrible  story  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust Is  held  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  living  person.  It  Is  our  solemn 
duty  and  grave  responsibility  to  guard 
against  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  which 
propelled  the  perpetrators  of  this  ter- 
rible outrage  into  their  atrocious  ac- 
tions. It  Is  our  solemn  duty  and  grave 
responsibility  to  make  certain  that  the 
Holocaust,  which  consumed  the  lives 
of  6  million  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children,  can  never  be  repeated. 


WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  GOES: 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN  SHOULD 
HAVE  BEEN  KILLED 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
nothing  else,  this  short  item  I  am 
about  to  Introduce  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  should  be  an  Incentive 
to  halt  Federal  funding  for  all  these 
special-Interest  groups,  for  which  I 
have  had  so  much  to  render  for  this 
Congressional  Record.  Once  again.  I 
would  like  to  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  share  this  item  and  others  with 
their  constituents  back  home  and  ask 
them  if  they  approve  such  funding. 

Recipient  of  at  least  $143,776  of  tax- 
payer money  is  radio  station  WPFW. 
right  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  Is  the  same  radio  station  that, 
following  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Reagan,  lamented  the 
fact  that  the  President  was  not  killed. 
Further.  In  another  broadcast,  an  an- 
nouncer recommended  a  Itu-ger  caliber 
bullet,  a  "45,"  should  have  been  used. 

How  much  education  smd  exposure 
does  it  take  to  halt  this  blatant  abuse 
of  taxpayers  money?  I  certainly  hope 
not  much  more.  In  any  event,  one 
more  item  from  the  Conservative 
Digest  of  AprU  1982,  titled.  "Tax- 
Funded  Broadcasting  Aids  Radical 
Leftists."  is  presented  for  documenta- 
tion and  Incentive  for  my  colleagues  to 
halt  this  practice.  The  article  follows: 

Tax-Punded  Broadcasting  Aids  Radical 
Leftists 

The  tax-funded  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (CPB),  has  a  history  of  sup- 
porting hard-Left  programming  and  radical 
radio  stations  with  the  money  given  it  by 
Congress. 

In  September  1981.  CPB  spent  $148,000  to 
broadcast  anti-Reagan  propaganda  from 
Solidarity  Day,  which  was  sponsored  by  sev- 
eral leftwing  unions  and,  among  others,  the 
U.S.  Communist  party. 

CPB  also  used  money  normally  reserved 
for  hard-news  events  (like  space  explora- 
tion) to  broadcast  "El  Salvador:  Another 
Vietnam?",  a  pro-Left  documentary,  on  the 
nationwide  Public  Broadcast  System.  The 
airing  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  Soviet- 
backed  guerrillas'  "final  offensive"  (which 
was  a  failure). 

The  Paciflca  Foundation  operates  five 
radio  stations  around  the  country.  In  the 
last  five  years,  CPB  gave  at  least  $1.6  mil- 
lion to  Paciflca,  whose  leftist  slant  and 
broadcasting  of  offensive  material  has 
brought  numerous  complaints  against  them 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC). 
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The  license  of  Paclfica's  Washington,  D.C. 
station,  WPFW.  has  been  challenged  by  the 
conservative  Washington  Legal  Foundation. 
The  case  of  WPFW  may  be  seen  as  a  micro- 
cosm for  the  entire  tax-funded  Paciflca 
system. 

Consider  these  points  while  reading  the 
following: 

A  station  must  present  both  sides  of  a  con- 
troversial issue.  (The  "Fairness  Doctrine") 
The  mere  voicing  of  these  opinions  is  not  at 
issue. 

A  station  is  responsible  for  everything 
that  goes  out  from  Its  transmitter.  (This  in- 
cludes phone-In  callers. ) 

The  station  cited,  WPFW.  has  not  been 
heard  to  present  the  opposing  view  on  the 
following  subjects. 

WPFW  AIRS  extremist  PROPAGANDA  AGAINST 
U.S.  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

Speakers  on  WPFW  repeatedly  link  the 
U.S.  and  the  Duarte  government  with  Hitler 
and  his  actions.  "(These)  bloody  crimes  .  .  . 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Hitler. "  (Sept.  21, 
1980)  "(This  Is)  indiscriminate,  genocidal  op- 
pression equal  to  that  of  the  Nazis. "  (July 
22.  1981)  The  speaker  also  asserted  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  Involvement  in  El 
Salvador  was  "racist  motivated."  (same 
date) 

U.S.  IS  A  RACIST  NATION,  SAYS  TAX-PUNDED 
STATION 

On  Aug.  10,  1981.  a  speaker  on  WPFW 
said  that  the  neutron  bomb  Is  being  devel- 
oped SO  that  It  could  be  deployed  against 
black  people  in  the  U.S.  Another  In  the 
same  program  said  that  the  word  "terror- 
ists" is  really  a  (xxle  word  for  blacks,  and 
equated  anti-terrorist  measures  with  racism. 
The  next  day.  a  speaker  suggested  that  the 
King  Tut  exhibit  (then  being  shown  in 
Washington)  was  to  perpetuate  white  su- 
premacy by  portraying  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  white. 

REAGAN  SHOULD  HAVE  DIED,  STATION 
BROADCASTS 

On  the  day  President  Reagan  was  shot. 
WPFW  broadcast  the  following  on  a  phone- 
in  talk  show: 

"I  feel  that  the  person  that  shot  President 
Reagan  should  have  killed  him  ...  I  feel 
that  Reagan  is  an  unthoughtful  person  .  .  . 
And  I'm  sorry  this  man  (John  Hinckley,  the 
accused  assassin)  is  being  incarcerated  for 
something  he  tried  to  do.  I  wish  he  had  suc- 
ceeded .  .  ." 

The  morning  after  the  Reagan  shooting, 
an  announcer  on  WPFW  said  Reagan's  as- 
sassin "should  have  had  a  "45. "  according  to 
the  complaint. 

WPFW  Is  also  accused  of  violating  FCC 
standards  by  broadcasting  obscene  jmd  of- 
fensive material  on  the  airwaves.  At  least 
one  other  Paciflca  station  (WBAI  In  New 
York)  has  received  similar  complaints. 

And  you  paid  for  it.  In  the  past  five  years. 
WPFW  received  at  least  $143,776  in  tax  dol- 
lars from  <^B  and  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Agency.* 
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PARISHIONERS  TO  HONOR 
MSGR.  BASIL  SHEREGHY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSLYVAIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  April  25.  1982.  more  than  200 
parishioners  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
Our  Lord  Byzantine  Catholic  Church 
in  McKeesport.  Pa.  will  honor  their 
spiritual  leader.  Msgr.  Basil  Shereghy. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  40th  anniversa- 
ry in  the  priesthood. 

Msuiy  religious  and  civic  leaders,  led 
by  the  metropolitan  archbishop  of  the 
Byzantine  Church.  Stephen  J.  Ko- 
clsko.  wUI  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
man  who  has  earned  the  admiration, 
respect,  and  love  of  all  who  know  him. 

There  is  an  intriguing  aspect  of 
Monsignor  Shereghy's  career  in  the 
church  which  concerns  his  mastery  of 
the  English  language.  When  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1946,  the  mon- 
signor did  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 
Today,  however,  he  is  recognized 
throughout  the  Nation  as  an  outstand- 
ing lecturer  and  author. 

Monsignor  Shereghy  achieved  this 
distinction  through  a  most  unusual 
method.  He  learned  English  by  read- 
ing and  re-reading  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, then  tracing  the  words  back  to 
their  roots  in  a  language  he  wais  quite 
familar  with— Latin. 

The  monsignor's  calling  to  the 
priesthood  also  is  quite  understand- 
able when  one  looks  at  his  family  his- 
tory. He  comes  from  a  long,  long  line 
of  priests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
father,  the  Reverend  Andrew  Sher- 
eghy was  a  priest  in  Carpatho.  Ruth- 
enia,  (now  Czechoslavakia)  where 
Monsignor  Shereghy  was  bom  in  1918. 
Furthermore,  service  to  the  church  in 
the  monsignor's  family  dates  back  250 
years  on  his  father's  side  and  300 
years  on  the  side  of  his  mother,  Isa- 
belle  Jackovics  Shereghy. 

Monsignor  Shereghy  was  ordained 
on  March  29,  1942,  and  taught  in  local 
parochial  schools  in  Czechoslovakia, 
rising  to  the  position  of  professor  of 
domatic  theology  and  rector  of  the  di- 
ocesan seminary  at  Uzhorod  before 
emigrating  to  the  United  States  in 
1946. 

His  first  assignment  in  the  United 
States  was  as  a  professor  at  St.  Proco- 
pius  Seminary  in  Lisle.  III.,  where  he 
served  until  transferred  to  the  trans- 
figuration Church  in  McKeesport  in 
1954.  During  his  stay  in  McKeesport, 
Monsignor  Shereghy  also  served  as  a 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Byzantine 
Catholic  Seminary  of  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1957  he 
left  the  area  to  assume  the  pastorship 
of  St.  John's  Church  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  but  returned  to  McKeesport  in 
1965,  and  a  decade  later  Pope  Paul  VI 
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bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  monsi- 
gnor. 

Monsignor  Shereghy's  activities 
range  far  beyond  the  church.  He  loves 
to  write  and  has  had  published  several 
books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  on  Byz- 
antine theology,  history,  and  religion. 
In  addition,  he  edited  the  Byzantine 
Catholic  World,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  rite  in  Pittsburgh,  for  2 
years,  1973-75,  and  presently  is  the 
editor  of  The  Enlightenment,  the 
voice  of  the  United  Societies  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  monsignor  also  is  an  avid  coin 
collector,  belonging  to  several  numis- 
matic organizations  and  is  the  vice 
president  of  the  Israeli  Coin  Club  of 
Pittsburgh.  Despite  his  involvement  in 
these  groups,  he  still  finds  the  time  to 
serve  as  director  of  the  Archdiocesan 
Heritage  Museum  in  Pittsburgh  and 
on  the  board  of  the  Catholic  Golden 
Agers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  congratulate  Monsignor  Sher- 
eghy on  this  anniversary  of  his  entry 
into  the  priesthood  and  Join  with  his 
many  friends  in  the  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
for  years  to  come.* 


April  20,  1982 

POTHOLES  AND  THE  GAS  TAX 


NEW  LIFE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
CELEBRATES  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

or  CAUPOfUlIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Life  Community  Church  in  Arte- 
sia.  Calif,  will  be  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  on  May  2.  1982.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  fine 
work  of  the  church  before  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1932  as 
the  Artesia  Reformed  Church.  Purely 
democratic  in  government,  the  New 
Life  Community  Church  is  typically 
Protestant  in  worship,  yet  broad 
enough  to  make  room  for  everyone. 

In  its  50  years  of  existence,  the  con- 
gregation has  been  served  by  six  pas- 
tors with  a  seventh  man  serving  as  in- 
terim pastor  from  time  to  time.  Under 
the  present  leadership  of  the  senior 
pastor.  Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Leestma.  the 
church  has  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

The  communities  of  Artesia  and  Cer- 
rltos  are  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
place  to  worship  that  serves  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  the  families  and  provides 
programs  that  aid  every  age  group. 
New  Life  Community  Church  has  an 
unlimited  future,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  fellow  Members  in  wish- 
ing warmest  congratulations  for  50 
more  years  of  outstanding  service.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
of  our  Nation's  highways,  bridges, 
mass  transit  systems,  and  other  public 
facilities  are  in  need  of  repair,  restora- 
tion, resurfacing,  or  reconstruction. 
They  are  wearing  out  faster  than  we 
are  fixing  or  replacing  them.  To  raise 
the  funds  to  do  this,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  proposed  increas- 
ing the  gasoline  tax  by  4  cents  per 
gallon. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that  it  would  be  sheer  hypocrisy  for 
the  Congress  to  raise  any  taxes  less 
than  a  year  after  it  approved  a  large 
cut.  Whether  you  call  them  revenue 
enhancers  or  user  fees,  they  say,  taxes 
are  taxes,  and  we  should  be  holding 
the  line. 

A  column  by  George  P.  Will  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington 
Post  which  I  feel  makes  a  strong  case 
for  the  need  for  increasing  the  gaso- 
line tax.  As  Mr.  Will  points  out,  the 
decline  in  America's  transportation  in- 
frastructure is  widespread,  affecting 
big  cities  and  rural  areas  alike.  Much 
of  that  decline  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  we  not  neglected  its  warn- 
ing signs  years  ago.  Yesterday's  un- 
filled pothole  is  today's  road  in  need  of 
complete  resurfacing. 

A  4-cent-per-gallon  increase  in  the 
gasoline  tax  would  be  a  minor  burden 
on  consumers,  especially  in  light  of 
the  recent  rapid  decrease  in  prices  at 
the  pump,  and  the  $4  billion  it  would 
raise  would  go  a  long  way  toward  revi- 
talizing the  Nation's  transportation  in- 
frastructure. Mr.  Will's  column,  which 
I  submit  here  for  my  colleagues'  con- 
sideration, should  dispel  any  doubts 
about  the  need  for  the  gasoline  tax  in- 
crease: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18. 1982] 

What  Potholes  Say  About  Us 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

In  1980,  Republicans  rebelled  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  55  mph  national  speed  limit 
and  denounced  it  in  their  platform.  Demo- 
crats laughed.  Republicans  swept  the  West, 
where  folks  don't  take  kindly  to  the  feds 
slowing  down  a  fella's  pickup. 

But  today  there  are  stretches  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  where  traffic  creeps 
at  30  mph  because  of  potholes  and  crum- 
bling pavement.  What  is  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration going  to  do  about  these  and 
similar  problems? 

If  Drew  Lewis,  the  secretary  of  transpor- 
tation has  his  way,  taxes  will  be  raised.  I 
mean,  revenues  will  be  enhanced.  That  is. 
costs  will  be  recovered  by.  er,  augmenting 
"user  fees."  Principally,  Lewis  wants  a  4- 
cent  increase  in  the  federal  tax  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Only  the  gallantry  I  learned  at  my  fa- 
ther's knee  keeps  me  from  hooting  when 
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Republicans  devise  euphemisms  to  avoid 
saying  "tax  increases."  But  Lewis  has  a 
point  about  the  gas  tax  being  a  user  fee.  He 
proposes  raising  $4  billion  annually  from 
the  four-cent  increase,  and  another  $1  bil- 
lion from  other  user  fees,  primarily  on 
heavy  trucks.  About  $1  billion  would  be 
dedicated  to  mass  transit  capital  invest- 
ments. 

This  last  provision,  although  perhaps  jus- 
tifiable, muddies  Lewis'  argument.  The  lofty 
morality  of  user  fees— what  makes  them 
noble,  whereas  tax  Increases  are  yucky  is 
that  users  of  a  service  should  pay  for  it. 
But.  if  so,  mass-transit  users  should  pay  for 
mass  transit  with  their  fares.  Lewis  is  noth- 
ing if  not  nimble,  and  he  argues  that  high- 
way users  should  pay  with  "user  fees"  some 
of  the  costs  of  the  mass  transit  they  do  not 
use.  because  highway  users  will  benefit  from 
more  adequate  highway  capacity  when  more 
folks  are  using  mass  transit. 

Oh.  well.  Lewis  is  not  only  secretary  of 
sophistry,  he  is  also  secretary  of  transporta- 
tion. And  the  transportation  system  has 
problems  that  are  more  serious  than  Lewis' 
casuistry  about  user  fees. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  maintenance,  as 
much  as  original  construction,  is  a  measure 
of  a  society's  vitality.  It  also  Is  a  measure  of 
maturity,  of  the  willingness  to  make  timely 
provision  for  the  future.  By  this  measure, 
America  Is  increasingly  deficient. 

The  IntersUte  Highway  System  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  10  percent  needs  resurfacing 
immediately  and  almost  half  will  need 
major  repairs  by  1995.  Even  a  three-year  de- 
ferral of  repairs  can  triple  the  cost— not 
even  counting  inflation.  In  the  next  15 
years,  216,000  miles  of  other  roads  In  rural 
areas  will  need  at  least  resurfacing.  (An  Ari- 
zona county  recently  tore  up  250  miles  of 
paved  roads  and  put  down  gravel  because 
that  was  cheaper  than  repairing  the  pot- 
holes. ) 

The  design  life  of  a  bridge  is  50  years.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  America's  bridges  are 
more  than  45  years  old.  Forty  percent  are 
Judged  deficient.  It  would  take  $60  billion 
just  to  eliminate  the  backlog  of  needed 
bridge  repairs. 

It  would  take  $6  billion  just  to  replace 
transit  buses  that  are  more  than  15  years 
old.  New  York  City  would  need  $110  billion 
over  the  next  decade  just  to  rehabilitate  its 
transit  system.  It  also  must  resurface  much 
of  its  6,000  miles  of  streets  (and  must  repair 
most  of  its  2.400  miles  of  water  system  and 
6,100  miles  of  sewer  system). 

Gasoline  cost  31  cents  a  gallon  in  1959, 
when  the  tax  was  last  raised  (to  4  cents). 
The  price  of  gasoline  has  quadrupled,  high- 
way construction  costs  have  risen  300  per- 
cent, and  the  four  cents  are  worth  less  than 
one  cent.  A  gas  tax  proportional  to  four 
cents  on  a  31 -cent  gallon  would  today  be  16 
cents  on  a  $1.24  gallon,  double  what  Lewis 
wants  it  to  be. 

Conservatives  rightly  describe  indexing  of 
tax  brackets  as  a  cure  for  "surreptitious,  un- 
legislated"  tax  increases.  They  should, 
therefore,  describe  what  has  happened  to 
the  gasoline  tax  since  1959  as  a  "surrepti- 
tious, unlegislated"  tax  cut. 

There  are  today  many  varieties  of  liberal- 
ism and  conservatism,  with  interesting  simi- 
larities and  incongruities,  rather  like  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Keeping  track  of  them  re- 
quires an  intellectual  micrometer.  But 
unless  I  have  missed  something,  there  is  not 
yet  an  ideological  difference  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals  regarding  potholes. 
Whites  and  blacks,  Jews  and  gentiles, 
WASPs  and  ethnics— we  are  all  against 
bridges  falling  down. 
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But  many  conservatives  have  not  come  to 
terms  with  this  fact:  private  life— including 
private  enterprise— depends  on  a  publicly 
provided  physical  infrastructure.  It  Is  not 
optional:  neither  is  it  inexpensive.  It  illus- 
trates this  fact:  a  substantial  portion— per- 
haps 80  percent— of  public  spending  is  not 
really  a  subject  of  serious  disagreement.* 
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WORDS  OF  WISDOM:  'LETS 
REVIVE  THE  MILITIA" 


CELEBRATION  OF  SOLIDARITY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  affair,  which  will 
take  place  this  Sunday,  April  25.  in 
the  district  I  represent.  Several  hun- 
dred residents  of  Long  Island  and  the 
surrounding  area  will  gather  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  third  annual  Celebra- 
tion of  Solidarity  breakfast  in  Frank- 
lin Square,  N.Y.  The  Commission  for 
Social  Justice  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America  and  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  of  the 
Long  Island  region  are  the  sponsors  of 
this  event,  which  signifies  the  unity  of 
Italian  Americans  and  Jewish  Ameri- 
cans in  combating  discrimination. 

In  a  nation  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  we  must  all  actively 
strive  to  insure  that  those  qualities  are 
enjoyed  by  all  groups.  In  recent  years. 
Government  has  made  great  strides 
through  the  legislative  and  judicial 
processes  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  society  where  prejudice  is  eliminat- 
ed. However,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Social 
Justice  Commission  and  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  have  reached  a  point 
beyond  the  grasp  of  Government. 
Laws  and  regulations  cannot  always 
erase  the  stereotypes  and  the  subtle 
forms  of  discrimination  in  society. 
Action  must  be  taken  by  individuals 
and  groups  within  our  communities  to 
dispel  myths  and  prejudices  prepetuat- 
ed  by  the  narrow  minded  among  us. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  many  of 
my  constituents  whose  untiring  efforts 
have  contributed  to  attainment  of  the 
goals  our  Founding  Fathers  enunci- 
ated in  our  Constitution  and  bill  of 
rights.  We  are  all  familiar  with  great 
leaders  in  our  history  who  have  led 
struggles  for  freedom  and  equality.  I 
am  confident  that  future  generations 
will  look  back  upon  the  work  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  and  the  Com- 
mission for  Social  Justice  with  similar 
respect,  and  I  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  those  organizations  for  con- 
tinuing to  heal  the  scars  of  discrimina- 
tion in  our  society.* 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  the  era  of  the  scare  tactic  being 
promoted  by  various  sundry  individ- 
uals and  organizations,  especially  in 
the  nuclear  arms  field,  it  would  be  well 
to  examine  a  resource  which  Ameri- 
cans of  recent  generations  have  paid 
little  or  no  heed.  That  resource  is  do- 
mestic defense  that  can  be  realized  by 
resurrecting  the  militia. 

In  Federalist  24,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton spoke  of  our  "standing  force,"  or 
standing  army  that  was  needed  in  the 
early  years  of  America  as  an  organized 
force  to  defend  the  Western  Frontier. 
He  spoke  of  that  organized  force  as 
the  organized  militia,  but  the  people 
at  large  constitute  the  unorganized  mi- 
litia. And  Hamilton  stressed  that  the 
unorganized  militia,  that  is,  we  the 
people,  as  the  unorganized  militia 
shall  serve  to  keep  in  check  any  possi- 
ble intent  of  a  standing  army  to  be 
used  to  suppress  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zenry. The  fear  of  central  government 
with  too  much  power,  as  well  as 
"standing"  or  mercenary  armies  which 
destroyed  the  Roman  Republic,  was 
paramount  in  the  thinking  of  those 
Foimding  Fathers  who  fought  for  the 
Constitution. 

Subsequent  to  those  early  days  of 
the  Federalist  papers,  it  was  Congress- 
man Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts 
that  made  one  of  the  most  important 
points  on  the  matter  of  the  reasons 
for  sustaining  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  As  if  echoing  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Gerry  stated  in  essence  that 
the  keeping  of  arms  by  people  in  their 
homes  and  places  of  business  would 
guarantee  that  no  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  dare  any  oppression 
against  the  citizenry. 

V/ith  these  points  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very 
definitive  piece  from  the  March  1982 
Conservative  Digest  on  the  subject. 
"Let's  Revive  the  Militia."  Written  by 
Morgan  Norval,  editor  of  Political  Gun 
News,  it  discusses  that  frontier  of  de- 
fense that  has  been  sadly  neglected  by 
civil  and  military  defense  strategists. 

The  Soviets  have  been  conducting 
two-pronged  strategy  for  many  years. 
One  is  an  attempt  at  nuclear  superiori- 
ty for  itself  and  its  enslaved  satellites 
combined  with  a  nuclear  disarmament 
propaganda  offensive  to  their  oppo- 
nents. The  other  strategy  is  one  of  a 
constant  proxy  insurgent  warfare  by 
any  means  possible  in  critical  areas 
around  the  world.  This  latter  strategy 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
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why    my    colleagues    would    absorb 
Morgan  Nerval's  article. 

The  Soviets  in  Afghanistan  today 
are  realizing  what  even  a  partially 
armed  citizenry  can  and  has  done  to 
the  mighty  Communist  invasion  force. 
One  can  imagine  what  would  happen 
in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States, 
as  Mr.  Norval  points  out,  should  they 
decide  to  conquer  either. 

We  have— although  the  full  poten- 
tial has  not  been  realized— the  highest 
counter-insurgency  trained  individuals 
in  the  world  in  the  Green  Berets  or 
Special  Forces  as  they  are  otherwise 
known.  It  is  known  that  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  those  Green  Berets  requires 
them  to  carry  on  their  person  the 
orders  of  Rogers  Rangers  going  back 
to  counter-insurgency  operations  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  Nation  once  again 
became  thus  prepared.  To  realizing 
this  full  potential  of  American  gun 
owners.  Mr.  Norval's  informative  arti- 
cle follows: 

Lrrs  Revivk  thz  MiLrriA 
(By  Morgan  Norval) 
When  President  Reagan  on  Oct.  2.  1981. 
announced  the  United  SUtes  would  build 
the  MX  missile  system  and  end  "our  long 
neglect"  of  strategic  and  civil  defense,  civil 
defense  supporters  got  a  much-needed  shot 
in  the  arm.  Adding  to  this  promise,  he  said, 
"...  as  part  of  this  effort  I  have  also  direct- 
ed that  we  devote  greater  resources  to  im- 
proving our  civil  defense." 
It's  about  time! 

Our  civil  defense  efforts  have  been  a  na- 
tional disgrace  due  largely  to  a  misguided 
strategic  thesis  that  renders  civil  defense  as 
a  useless,  concept. 

That  strategic  concept.  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  (MAD),  assumes  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  Russia  would  obliterate 
each  other  In  a  nuclear  exchange. 

The  Soviets  don't  buy  the  MAD  concept. 
Their  strategic  thlnlclng  Is  based  on  a  differ- 
ent concept— a  nuclear  war  Is  not  only  possi- 
ble but  wlnnable!  Their  massive  rearma- 
ment and  huge  civil  defense  program  show 
how  seriously  they  are  carrying  out  this 
strategic  thinking. 

The  Soviet  views  Is  In  stark  contrast  to 
the  "no  winner"  view  underpinning  our 
MAD  strategic  concept  that  has  left  us  with 
an  almost  non-existent  survival— civil  de- 
fense—program. 

But.  we  do  have  a  survival  program  for 
high  federal  officials.  They  have  superb  un- 
derground homes,  bunkers  and  offices  locat- 
ed throughout  the  country!  In  fact,  over 
4.000  nuclear  war  shelters  exist  for  official- 
dom and  for  the  military.  But  no  such  thing 
exists  for  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people.  Al- 
though civil  defense,  or  survivability,  Is  a 
high  priority  Item  for  government  officials, 
it  Is  low  priority  for  the  taxpaylng  citizen. 
As  a  result  our  population  Is  virtually  help- 
less against  the  ravages  of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  potential  consequences  of  this  nucle- 
ar war  unpreparedness  are  gruesome;  The 
U.S.  would  lose  up  to  one-half  of  Its  popula- 
tion! The  ensuing  chaos  would  be  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  the  survival  of  our  society 
would  be  In  question. 

Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  that  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  on  North  America  could  kill 
"hundreds  of  millions "  in  what  would  be 
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"the    greatest    catastrophe    In    history    by 
many  orders  of  magnitude." 

Our  military  installations— prime  tar- 
gets—would be  wiped  out  by  a  Russian  nu- 
clear attack.  According  to  "Soviet  Strategy 
For  Nuclear  War"  published  by  the  Hoover 
Institution  of  Stanford  University,  the  Rus- 
sians would  also  target  heavy  industry  with 
any  military  potential  whatsoever  (especial- 
ly transport,  bridges,  chemical  and  commu- 
nications facilities,  railroads  and  electrical 
power  complexes).  It  seems  the  Russians  are 
well  aware  of  our  total  dependence  on  elec- 
trical power. 

Such  an  attack  would  leave  us  prostrate 
and  an  easy  prey  for  a  Soviet  invasion.  This 
would  be  Inevitable,  as  It  is  the  only  way  to 
make  sure  the  Soviets  have  destroyed  the 
U.S.  militarily. 

A  viable  civil  defense  effort  in  the  United 
States  would  save  many  millions  of  lives— up 
to  95  percent  of  the  population,  according  to 
some  experts.  Experts  realize  this  and  have 
made  many  and  varied  recommendations  to 
boost  our  civil  defense  capabilities.  Yet. 
without  exception,  these  experts  have  ig- 
nored a  vast  American  resource— the  Ameri- 
can gun  owner.  Numbering  55  to  60  million, 
this  vast  pool  of  armed  citizenry  has  been 
Ignored  by  our  civil  defense  planners. 

This  omission  should  be  rectified  immedi- 
ately! It  is  time  to  revive  an  institution  of 
armed  citizenry- an  institution  that  goes 
back  to  the  Colonial  period— the  militia. 

Our  defense  planners  should  take  note, 
and  organize  American  gun  owners  Into 
local  mlUtla.  These  units  could  be  organized 
on  a  state-wide  basis  with  the  state  gover- 
nors empowered  to  grant  militia  commis- 
sions and  call  It  out  In  emergencies— from 
evacuation  of  civilians  during  floods,  hurri- 
canes and  other  natural  disasters  to  the  re- 
inforcement of  local  police  during  civil  dis- 
turbances. 

Such  a  militia  would  tap  the  vast  experi- 
ence of  our  retired  military  personnel,  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  the  local  militia. 

Individual  members  of  the  militia  would 
be  required  to  furnish  their  own  arms  and 
equipment.  To  Insure  a  nationwide  stand- 
ardization, militiamen  and  their  female 
counterparts  would  be  allowed  and  even  en- 
couraged to  purchase  surplus  small  arms 
and  equipment  through  the  office  of  the  di- 
rector of  civilian  marksmanship.  In  addition 
the  militia  also  would  be  required  to  have, 
as  part  of  their  equipment,  food  rations  for 
at  least  30  days. 

By  requiring  members  to  furnish  their 
own  equipment  and  rations,  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  reduced.  It  would  attract 
members  who  are  highly  motivated.  If  one 
Is  prepared  to  spend  from  $500  to  $1,000  to 
equip  oneself  for  participation  in  a  national 
survival  program,  one  is  highly  motivated. 

The  militia  could  be  trained  either  by  re- 
tired, state-commissioned  military  personnel 
or  by  regular  U.S.  military  personnel.  Since 
regular  military  personnel  are  already  as- 
signed to  ROTC,  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  there  should  be  little  problem 
to  assigning  these  units  to  sute  mllltla. 
Training  would  be  geared  to  security  profi- 
ciency, clvU  defense,  disaster  evacuations, 
and  small-unit  guerrilla  tactics  In  case  of 
foreign  Invasion. 

The  mllltla  would  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  use.  care  and  safe  handling  of  their 
small  arms,  with  misuse  subjecting  members 
to  swift  and  severe  punishment. 

Well-trained  armed  units  profusely  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  could  also 
serve  to  restore  order  in  areas  suffering  nu- 
clear attack.  Their  training  would  enable 
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survivors  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  to  rally,  reorganize  and 
function  in  a  manner  that  would  hasten  the 
reestablishment  of  society.  Trained  mllltla 
would  be  prepared  to  conduct  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  any  invader. 

If  American  gun  owners  were  armed  with 
surplus  military  small  arms  and  had  small- 
unit  militia  training  like  the  Swiss  have,  in- 
vaders would  confront  a  trained  and  well- 
armed  citizenry— even  after  the  high  casual- 
ties inflicted  by  nuclear  attack.  Although 
such  a  threat  might  not  deter  a  would-be  ag- 
gressor, potential  aggressors  would  have  to 
take  the  existence  of  an  "armed  mllltla" 
Into  consideration  when  planning  strategy 
and  thus  add  this  element  of  risk  to  Inva- 
sion plans. 

After  their  experiences  in  Afghanistan, 
the  Russian  Communists  might  think  twice 
before  launching  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States,  particularly  if  they  knew 
that  surviving  their  nuclear  attack  would  be 
several  million  armed,  angry,  trained  guer- 
rillas waiting  for  them. 

Anti-gunners  will,  no  doubt,  denounce  this 
proposal.  Their  arguments  probably  go 
along  these  lines:  the  people  will  misuse 
their  arms,  using  guns  to  commit  crimes, 
etc.  Their  arguments  are  old  hat.  going  back 
to  Plato's  time,  over  2000  years  ago.  They 
typify  an  attitude  that  runs  rampant  In  cur- 
rent liberal  anti-gun  circles,  an  elite  few 
who  know  what  Is  best  for  the  people- 
people  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  resist 
the  elitist's  decisions. 

Yet  these  same  anti-gun  elitists  don't 
mind  when  the  people  are  conscripted  and 
forced  to  bear  arms.  It  would  seem,  accord- 
ing to  their  logic,  the  people  are  capable  of 
bearing  arms  only  when  forced  to  do  so. 
This  is  ridiculous  reasoning,  to  say  the  least. 

Gun  ownership  and  Indlvlcual  citizens 
supplying  their  own  arms  as  they  come  to 
the  common  defense  in  times  of  peril  have 
deep  roots  in  our  country's  history.  In  fact, 
this  militia  concept  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Greek  philosopher  Aristotle  who  felt 
that  bearing  arms  was  a  requisite  of  true 
citizenship.  One  cannot,  he  pointed  out,  be  a 
citizen  without  participation  In  the  body 
politic;  one  method  of  participation  Is  bear- 
ing arms. 

Dr.  Joyce  L.  Malcom,  a  professor  at  Rad- 
cllffe  College  and  a  current  fellow  at  Har- 
vard Law  School,  points  out;  "The  American 
tradition  of  an  armed  citizenry  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  need  for  pioneers  to  protect 
themselves  from  Indians  or  wild  animals,  let 
alone  from  the  "Wild  West,  every-man-for- 
hlmself  myth"."'  Instead,  bearing  arms  was 
an  essential  element  of  our  common  law  tra- 
dition that  the  early  settlers  brought  with 
them  from  England. 

The  common  law  was  quite  specific  about 
the  peace-keeping— or  the  defense,  as  we  say 
today— duties  of  the  average  citizen.  Every 
man  was  expected  to  protect  himself  and  his 
family  and  to  defend  his  community  and 
country  as  well.  For  these  duties  he  was  ex- 
pected to  have  his  own  weapons  arid  l)e  pro- 
ficient in  their  use.  In  addition,  every  able- 
bodied  man  was  liable  for  militia  duty. 
Standing  armies  were  considered  by  our 
forefathers  as  the  tools  of  tyrants:  militias 
were  the  hallmark  of  free  men. 

This  point  was  made  recently  by  Ernest 
Moeregli  of  the  Swiss  Military  Department. 
He  said,  "It's  an  old  Swiss  tradition  that 
only  an  armed  man  can  have  political 
rights. " 

If  we  are  to  protect  our  political  rights  In 
a  world  becoming  Increasingly  barbaric, 
each  of  us  must  rededicate  ourseif  to  the 
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goal  of  protecting  our  political  rights  from 
those  bent  on  destroying  them.  One  way  is 
to  give  citizens  the  chance  to  serve  in  local 
militia  units  in  each  state.* 
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TIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  remarks  that 
Arthur  P.  Bums.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
made  on  United  States-West  German 
relations  on  April  5  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

It  is  clear  that  although  a  majority 
of  Germans  remain  supportive  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  problems 
today  in  our  relations  with  the  Federal 
Republic  which  we  need  to  address. 

Ambassador  Bums'  excellent  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  or  Arthur  P.  Burns 

My  message  today  is  simple:  while  there 
are  problems  in  our  relations  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  the  majority  of 
Germans  remains  supportive  of  the  United 
States  and  cognizant  of  the  broad  range  of 
values  and  objectives  we  have  in  common. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  our  problems. 
Complaints  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
attest  to  an  accumulation  of  tensions.  Amer- 
icans were  disappointed  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public'."! delay  in  deciding  to  ijoycott  the 
Moscow  Olympics  after  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  They  frequently  ask  why 
Bonn  seems  reluctant  to  pay  more  to  im- 
prove billets  of  American  troops  in  Germa- 
ny. They  were  disturbed  by  the  initial  reluc- 
tance of  the  Federal  Republic's  leaders  to 
recognize  publicly  the  Soviet  role  in  the 
military  takeover  In  Poland.  They  are  puz- 
zled by  German  criticisms  of  American 
policy  with  regard  to  EI  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua. On  their  side,  again  to  give  some  ex- 
amples, Germans  have  complained  in  recent 
years  al>out  "zig-zags""  in  American  foreign 
policy  and  indicated  that  they  wanted 
stronger  U.S.  leadership.  Now  many  Ger- 
mans worry  al>out  what  they  regard  as  l>elll- 
cosity  In  Washington  and  over-emphasis  on 
military  solutions. 

Although  economic  problems  have  played 
a  part  in  the  friction  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. It  Is  largely  the  result  of  political  and 
psychological  forces. 

There  is  increasing  anxiety  among  the 
German  public,  particularly  among  young 
people,  about  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
The  sources  of  this  anxiety  are  legion. 
Many  Germans  feel  that  their  country  has 
become  a  pawn  in  the  struggle  for  suprema- 
cy between  two  superpowers— the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Pears  of  a  nu- 
clear war  fought  on  German  soil  are  wide- 
spread. Environmental  concerns,  especially 
with  regard  to  reliance  on  nuclear  fuel,  are 
pronounced.  There  Is  now  some  fear  of  a 
harsher  economic  environment  and  a  sag- 
ging social  safety  net.  There  is  also  a  feeling 
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of  alienation  among  young  people,  as  well  as 
among  intellectuals  at  all  ages,  stemming 
from  concerns  about  the  role  of  technology 
and  large  impersonal  organizations  in  their 
society.  Many  young  people,  furthermore, 
have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  live  In  affluence  when  millions  in 
the  Third  World  are  starving.  Speaking 
more  generally,  many  Germans  nowadays 
feel  that  a  coherent  purpose  In  life  has  been 
eluding  them. 

Since  the  United  SUtes  is  frequently  iden- 
tified with  things  that  trouble  many  Ger- 
mans—notably, superpower  rivalry,  rampant 
technology,    and    militarism— concern    has 
arisen  in  the  Federal  Republic  about  Ameri- 
ca's  international    role,   more   particularly 
about  our  ability  to  manage  East-West  rela- 
tions wisely.  The  Soviet  Union  has  found  it 
useful  to  exploit  European  fears  of  arma- 
ments.   It   has   done   this   with   skill   and 
energy,  especially  in  West  Germany.  Soviet 
propaganda  pictures  the  United  States  as  a 
restless,    bellicose    power    lacking    a    true 
desire  for  peace  and  willing  to  risk  the  nu- 
clear destruction  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time   the  Soviet  Union  presents   Itself   as 
working  tirelessly  in  behalf  of  international 
peace  and  order.  The  massive  peace  offen- 
sive mounted  by  the  Soviets  seeks  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  us  and  our  European  allies— 
an  exercise  In  which  they  have  been  to  some 
degree  successful.  I  must  say.  however,  that 
media  concentration  on  "anti-Americanism" 
in  West  Germany  strikes  me  as  overdrawn 
and  wide  of  the  mark.  The  basic  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Federal 
Republic  have  for  many  years  been  very 
similar  and  they  are  so  recognized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  German  people.  In  Germany 
we    have    a    sUunch    ally.    Nevertheless, 
German  anxieties  and  the  differences  in 
perceptions  that  exist  between  us  and  the 
Federal  Republic  require  careful  attention 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  if  we  are  to 
promote  successfully  our  common  interests. 
Before  addressing  these  issues,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  need  to  get  our  economic 
houses  in  order.  The  element  of  friction  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Federal 
Republic  Is  being  worsened  by  economic  dif- 
ficulties  in    our   two   countries.    Financial 
stringency  largely  accounts  for  Germany's 
disinclination  to  increase  defense  outlays  at 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  it  even  now  appears 
that  there  will  be  some  progress  in  German 
willingness  to  provide  additional  finance  for 
NATO  infrastructure.  Partly  because  of  our 
own  economic  problems,  we  want  Germany 
to  bear  a  larger  burden  in  supporting  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  in 
providing  aid  to  common  allies  like  Turkey. 
But  Germany  right  now  is  preoccupied  with 
difficulties  of  its  own— high  Interest  rates, 
rising    unemployment,    and    budget    con- 
straints—which, though  less  Intense  than 
our  economic  troubles,  are  quite  disturbing 
to  German  people.  The  Bonn  government 
believes  with  some  justification  that  Germa- 
ny has  made  a  steady,  substantial  contribu- 
tion  to   NATO   defenses   during   the   past 
decade  when  the  U.S.  was  downgrading  its 
defense  priorities.  Bonn  feels  it  must  now 
tighten  lU  belt.  We  should  encourage  that 
effort  and  try  to  understand  that  a  health- 
ier German  economy  will  enable  the  Federal 
Republic  to  bear  in  the  future  the  larger  de- 
fense burden  which  we  regard  as  Its  rightful 
share. 

Politically,  we  must  try  harder  to  under- 
stand the  interests  that  motivate  the  Feder- 
al Republic.  In  our  admiration  for  Germa- 
ny's postwar  recovery,  its  economic  strength 
and  its  increasing  role  in  Europe,  we  some- 
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times  fail  to  perceive  the  limiUtions  that 
the  Germans  feel  keenly— their  sUtus  as  a 
divided  nation  with  mUlions  of  families 
having  relatives  or  close  friends  in  East  Ger- 
many; their  role  as  a  European  country  with 
limited  world  responsibilities;  their  depend- 
ence on  the  good  sense  of  the  U.S.  as  a  nu- 
clear-protecting power,  but  one  whose  de- 
pendability has  been  called  Into  question  by 
Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  occasional  contra- 
dictory sUtements  of  policy  emanating 
from  Washington.  Moreover,  the  Germans 
are  troubled  by  their  geographic  proximity 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  hazards  attach- 
ing to  the  lonely  outpost  of  Berlin. 

Because  of  factors  such  as  these  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  takes  a  different  view  toward 
detente  than  we  do.  To  us  detente  was  an- 
other approach  to  the  old  question  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviets— an  approach  that  in 
the  end  has  benefited  us  little.  The  Ger- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  detente 
has  resulted  in  reduced  tensions  In  Europe 
and  in  a  sUbilized  political  situation  in  and 
around  Berlin.  In  addition,  the  Germans 
have  gained  through  detente  closer  contacts 
with  their  compatriots  In  the  East,  also  im- 
proved trade  relations,  and  a  better  lot  for 
the  17  million  Germans  who  reside  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

To  be  sure,  as  we  all  know,  detente  did  not 
lead  the  Soviets  to  abandon  their  foreign 
adventurism  or  their  military  buildup. 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
military  Ukeover  in  Poland  have  inevlUbly 
called  into  question  the  basis  of  detente  and 
the  future  of  Ostpolitik.  Fortunately,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  Uken  major 
steps  to  correct  our  response  to  Soviet  ac- 
tions. In  general,  the  government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  approves  our  decision  in 
this  respect.  It  believes  in  firmness  toward 
the  Soviete.  But  it  also  believes  that  firm- 
ness must  be  coupled  with  continued  dia- 
logue to  reduce  tensions  and  to  prevent 
Jeopardizing  the  gains  of  Ostpolitik.  It  fur- 
ther believes,  perhaps  naively,  that  through 
a  process  of  friendly  communication  we  in 
the  West  can  over  time  encourage  respect 
by  the  Soviets  for  human  rights  as  well  as 
some  restraint  in  their  international  behav- 
ior. 

There  are  Important  differences  in  the 
geo-political  roles  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Federal  Republic  that  influence  the 
world  outlook  of  each.  Germany  is  essential- 
ly a  regional  power.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  glot)al  Interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities. We  need  to  make  hard  deci- 
sions on  numerous  questions  In  which  the 
direct  interests  of  the  Federal  Republic  are 
quite  limited.  Many  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans seem  not  to  appreciate  that  difference. 
At  times  this  failure  leads  to  German  re- 
sentment of  our  attitude  toward  their  coun- 
try and  to  a  feeling  that  we  ignore  German 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few 
Americans  expect  generous  economic  contri- 
butions for  our  sponsored  projects  in  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Latin  America  and  other 
places,  from  a  country  that  Is  not  yet  per- 
suaded that  it  has  a  global  responsibility. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  Germans  to  con- 
sider more  carefully  the  complexities  that 
the  United  SUtes  often  faces  in  providing 
leadership  for  the  Alliance  and  in  taking  ac- 
tions in  other  areas  of  the  world.  From  an 
American  viewpoint  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  helpful  on  some  issues 
where  American  Interests  are  directly  and 
heavily  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  El  Salva- 
dor. The  American  government  feels  that 
Germany  needs  to  do  more,  together  with 
other  Allies,  to  show  displeasure  over  the  re- 
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pression  engineered  by  the  Soviets  In 
Poland.  We  have  also  been  troubled  about 
the  Federal  Republic's  caution  in  involving 
Itself  In  some  problems  outside  NATO's 
boundaries,  particularly  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
area.  We  feel  that  the  Federal  Republic, 
being  heavily  dependent  on  imports  of 
Middle  Eastern  crude  oil.  should  play  a 
larger  role  in  support  of  American  policies 
In  that  area.  Our  government  is  also  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  German  leader- 
ship should  assume  a  larger  burden  of  polit- 
ical responsibility  in  explaining  agreed  Alli- 
ance policies  to  its  own  public. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic can  only  achieve  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing at  the  policy  level  through  exten 
sive  and  effective  consultations.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  arms  control  negotiations  at 
Geneva  exemplifies  the  value  of  good  con- 
sultations with  our  NATO  Allies.  From  our 
frequent  conversations  with  the  Germans 
during  the  preparatory  period  we  gained  Im- 
portant insights  that  helped  us  plan  for  our 
discussions  with  the  Soviets.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  German  public,  and  not  only 
those  Involved  in  the  peace  movement,  to 
recognize  that  their  government  has  had 
and  is  having  a  real  voice  in  the  formulation 
of  Alliance  policy  on  armaments  control. 
Just  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the  arma- 
ments negotiations,  so  our  two  governments 
must  strive  for  improved  dialogue  on  other 
policy  issues.  To  be  a  shade  more  specific, 
we  should  alert  each  other  to  emerging 
problems  at  an  early  stage  and  thus  reduce 
the  Und  of  misunderstanding  that  develops 
when  one  side  thinks  it  is  consulting  and 
the  other  feels  it  is  only  being  informed 
after  the  decisions  have  been  taken.  We  cer- 
tainly need  to  avoid  situations  where  our  ef- 
forts at  genuine  consultation  are  mistaken 
by  the  Germans  as  still  another  test  of  their 
loyalty. 

Obviously,  the  Administration  must  take  a 
leading  role  In  shaping  our  relations  with 
the  Federal  Republic,  but  there  is  also 
much  that  the  Congress  could  do.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  In  the  area  of  improving  under- 
standing of  basic  policy  perceptions  and  In- 
terests of  our  two  countries.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  in  the  context  of  the  newly-created 
German-American  group  in  the  Bundestag. 
I  urge  your  support  of  their  effort.  Get  to 
know  your  German  counterparts.  Tele- 
phone them  If  necessary  to  get  their  views 
on  issues  under  consideration  here  and 
convey  to  them  your  views  about  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  United  SUtes  that  are  being 
discussed  in  Germany.  I  am  assured  by 
German  parliamentarians  that  they  are 
most  eager  to  work  closely  with  members  of 
our  Congress. 

One  issue  currently  under  discussion  with 
the  German  Government  is  the  Administra- 
tion's effort  to  restrain  the  flow  of  public 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  by  extending  credits  on  a  liberal 
scale.  European  and  some  other  govern- 
ments have  been  strengthening  the  econom- 
ic potential  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
they  have  thereby  been  helping  indirectly 
to  build  up  In  some  degree  its  military  ma- 
chine. The  private  market  now  recognizes 
the  financial  difficulties  faced  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  is.  as  a  result,  sharply  curtailing  its 
lending.  The  present  American  initiative  is 
designed  to  parallel  this  reduction  in  private 
credits  by  seeking  restraints  on  officially 
subsidized  credits  and  export  credit  guaran- 
tees. The  reduction  of  crediU  and  credit 
guarantees  will  either  cause  a  contraction  in 
Soviet  imports  from  the  West  or  will  require 
payment  in  hard  currency  for  what  the  So- 
viets choose  to  purchase. 
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Our  effort  to  restrict  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  perceived  by  some  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  as  "waging  economic  warfare." 
That  is  by  no  means  the  Administration's 
intention.  We  merely  seek,  as  far  as  the  So- 
viets are  concerned,  to  have  international  fi- 
nancial markets  work  without  undue  inter- 
ference by  governmental  financial  agencies. 
Of  course,  our  objective  is  to  reduce  the  pro- 
vision of  advantageous  financing  to  the  So- 
viets so  as  not  to  undermine  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  common  defense.  I  urge  you 
to  understand  this  Administration  effort 
and  to  help  explain  It  to  your  German  col- 
leagues. 

We  must  also  try  to  stem  the  growing  defi- 
ciency In  understanding  between  our  two 
countries  that  Is  reflected  in  a  drifting  away 
of  young  people  from  what  had  previously 
t>een  a  shared  belief  in  our  common  moral 
and  cultural  heritage.  Parents,  teachers. 
Journalists,  and  parliamentarians  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  neglected  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  preparing  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans  and  Europeans  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  power.  The  leaders  in  this 
rising  "successor"  generation  In  our  two 
countries  are  often  uninformed  or,  worse 
still,  ill-informed  about  their  respective 
peers.  I  sense,  for  example,  in  young  Ger- 
mans a  lack  of  interest  in  the  study  of  histo- 
ry—hence their  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  the  world  got  where  it  is.  And  I  find  In 
young  Americans  a  lack  of  Interest  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures. 
One  of  the  more  Important  objectives  of  the 
public  policies  of  our  two  countries  must 
therefore  be  an  extension  and  deepening  of 
the  Intellectual  contact  between  the  young 
people  of  our  respective  societies,  so  as  to 
rekindle  appreciation  of  each  other's  values 
and  historic  experiences  and  thus  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  our  spiritual,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  interdependence. 

We  already  have  a  substantial  and  success- 
ful academic  exchange  program— the  Ful- 
brlght  Program— which  brings  German 
teachers  and  university  students  to  the 
United  States  and  sends  American  counter- 
paru  to  the  Federal  Republic.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  program  is  a  vital  element 
in  our  long-term  bUateral  relationship.  I 
suggest  that  we  now  devote  additional  at- 
tention to  an  exchange  program  involving 
young  people  at  a  formative  age— that  is. 
well  before  their  prejudices  have  t)ecome  in- 
grained. I  am  always  loath  to  suggest  addi- 
tions to  the  federal  budget  and  am  again  re- 
luctant to  do  so  here.  But  I  am  certain  that 
a  show  of  Congressional  Intent  and  support, 
perhaps  a  redirection  of  some  of  the  funds 
already  available  for  our  overseas  informa- 
tion and  cultural  programs  and  a  concerted 
appeal  to  the  private  sector  for  support  of 
this  program  will  be  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment for  our  country.  Experience  has 
shown  that  long-term  exchanges  of  young 
people,  such  as  those  conducted  by  the 
American  Field  Service  and  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding, pay  lifetime  dividends  In  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  culture 
and  moral  values  of  the  country  and  the 
people  visited.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  give 
suitable  support  to  German- American  youth 
exchanges. 

I  am  convinced  this  will  prove  to  be  a  good 
investment,  not  only  because  the  Federal 
Republic  is  a  key  country  in  Europe  but  also 
because  it  is  a  loyal,  dependable  ally  whose 
basic  Interests  and  values  are  essentially 
supportive  of  our  own.  This  fact  was  borne 
home  once  again  in  a  poll  released  recently 
In  which  West  Germans  expressed  high  con- 
fidence In  and  appreciation  for  the  United 
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states.  I  believe  that  with  greater  sensitivity 
on  our  part  and  better  understanding  In 
Germany,  our  two  countries  can  continue  to 
work  effectively  together  in  furtherance  of 
the  moral,  economic,  and  cultural  values 
that  constitute  the  essence  of  Western  civili- 
zation.* 


OREGON'S  WINNER  IN  THE 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  young  man 
from  my  district  who  was  recently 
awarded  the  voice  of  democracy  schol- 
arship sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  "War  and  its  ladies  auxiliary. 
Scott  Randal  Cooper,  of  Prineville. 
Crook  County.  Oreg..  delivered  the 
winning  speech  In  the  Oregon  voice  of 
democracy  contest. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Scott's  speech. 
"Building  America  Together. "  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Building  America  Togetheh 
(By  Scott  R.  Cooper) 

To  build  a  house  requires  only  proper 
tools  and  a  familiarity  with  one's  work.  It 
would  seem  that  with  enough  time  and 
proper  training.  It  is  a  skill  which  might  be 
acquired  by  almost  anyone.  But  to  build  a 
nation— here  is  a  challenge. 

It  was  to  this  purpose  that  a  small  band  of 
men.  risking  their  very  lives  and  fortunes, 
dedicated  themselves  Just  over  two  centuries 
ago.  They  were  Just  ordinary  citizens,  but 
they  had  a  cause.  The  result  of  their  work 
was  a  new  nation  based  on  concepts  never 
before  utilized  in  governments  of  that  time 
or  times  prior. 

Today,  we.  the  posterity  of  the  patriots  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  benefit  from  the 
legacy  left  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  We 
enjoy  privileges  and  freedonts  beyond  the 
imagination  of  many  who  live  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today.  Yet  a  question  re- 
mains unanswered:  What  are  we  to  do  that 
we  too  may  leave  a  nation  that  is  better 
than  the  one  we  found? 

In  my  mind,  of  the  many  challenges  that 
now  face  America,  three  stand  out  promi- 
nently: the  battle  against  poverty,  the  fight 
against  Inequality,  and  the  search  for  last- 
ing peace. 

There  is  little  question  that  poverty  Is  an 
enemy  of  mankind.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence recognized  the  right  to  ■life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness "  while 
leaders  and  documents  such  as  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Atlantic  Charter  proclaim 
that  "Man  has  in  his  hands  the  power  to 
abolish  all  forms  of  human  poverty"  and 
that.  "All  men  in  all  lands  may  live  out  their 
Uvea  In  freedom  from  fear  and  want. " 

Inequality,  a  foe  of  mankind  since  earliest 
history,  has  come  under  attack  many  times. 
The  Mayflower  Compact  promised  "equal 
and  Just "  laws  and  later  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  established  the  principle  that 
"All  men  are  created  equal. "  Every  school 
child  knows  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and 
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dally  vows  to  uphold  the  ideal  of  "liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  And  equality  must  be 
sought  for  not  only  all  races  and  nationali- 
ties but  also  for  both  sexes  and  for  the 
unborn.  None  should  be  denied  in  a  country 
as  great  as  America. 

The  search  for  world  peace.  I  believe, 
dates  back  to  the  first  time  a  caveman 
threw  a  stone  with  Intent  to  harm  another. 
Someone  must  have  protested  for  acts  of 
overt  aggression  are  unnatural  to  mankind 
in  that  they  disrupt  the  general  pattern  of 
life.  Abraham  Uncoln  spoke  well  at  Gettys- 
burg when  he  pledged  the  nation  "to  do  all 
we  may  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  all  nations." 

The  solution  to  these  problems  facing  the 
United  States  is  summed  up  in  the  letters 
SAE:  speak,  act  and  educate. 

We  Americans  must  exercise  our  privi- 
leges granted  under  the  First  Amendment 
of  our  Constitution.  We  must  speak  out  and 
let  it  be  known  that  we  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate injustice.  We  must  issue  a  clear  mandate 
to  our  leaders  that  we  expect  action  from 
them  in  all  these  mentioned  areas.  But  we 
must  not  place  the  burden  of  responsibility 
solely  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few.  We  must 
all  go  out  and  build  together  for  tomorrow 
In  any  way  we  can.  We  must  serve  on  com- 
mittees, perform  charitable  works  and  do 
anything  else  that  furthers  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  peace.  Above  all.  we  must  make  our 
opinions  known  through  the  polls  and  the 
media.  We  must  also  educate.  We  must 
teach  society  again  the  basic  ideals  that  the 
country  was  founded  on.  It  must  be  shown 
that  freedom  and  liberty  are  never  totally 
effective  until  they  are  available  to  all. 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  the  United 
States— land  of  the  free,  sweet  land  of  liber- 
ty. America  the  Beautiful— must  ensure 
that  our  rights  continue  after  our  passing. 
We  must  build  for  tomorrow  In  order  that 
we  may  render  today  worthwhile.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Richard  J.  Wilson,  director  of  the 
Defender  Division  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  Defender's  Association.* 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  MARKS 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO  HOLD  HEARINGS  ON 
HABEAS  CORPUS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice, 
which  I  chair,  is  continuing  hearings 
on  revision  of  the  Federal  criminal 
laws.  This  week  we  are  focusing  on  the 
habeas  corpus  provisions  of  H.R.  5679. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  22,  1982.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  B- 
352  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  The  following  witnesses  are 
scheduled  to  testify:  Prof.  Stephen 
Gillers,  New  York  University  School 
of  Law,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  Phylis  Skloot 
Bamberger,  attomey-in-charge.  Ap- 
peals Division,  Federal  Defender  Serv- 
ices Unit  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
New  York  and  chair  of  an  American 
Bar  Association  Subcommittee  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Section  concerned 
with  habeas  corpus  matters;  Prof. 
Larry  W.  Yackle  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  School  of  Law  and  author  of 
a  treatise  on  postconviction  remedies: 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  New  York's  37th 
Congressional  District,  it  Is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
the  city  of  Buffalo  today— April  20, 
1982— marks  its  150th  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

As  I  reviewed  my  home  town's  histo- 
ry leading  to  this  Sesquicentennial  ob- 
servance, I  was  impressed  by  a  remark 
in  a  recent  book:  "Buffalo:  Lake  City 
in  Niagara  Land"  by  Richard  C.  Brown 
and  Bob  Watson.  Discussing  a  difficult 
economic  period  in  Buffalo  during  the 
early  19th  century.  It  noted: 

The  rambunctious  city  was  briefly  down, 
but  It  was  never  out. 

That  comment  captures  the  tradi- 
tional hardiness,  tenacity,  and  resilien- 
cy of  Buffalo  and  its  citizens.  Whether 
it  was  the  burning  of  Buffalo— then  a 
frontier  Ullage— during  the  War  of 
1812.  a  debilitating  cholera  epidemic 
later  that  century  or  the  more  recent 
blizzard  of  1977.  this  "City  of  Good 
Neighbors"  has  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity to  weather  adversity  and  bounce 
buoyantly  into  better  days. 

This  historic  upbeat  attitude  serves 
us  well  in  Buffalo  in  modem  times  as 
well.  As  we  suffer  the  ill  effects  of  the 
recession,  we  look  ahead  with  hope 
toward  a  period  of  community  revital- 
ization.  a  hope  buttressed  by  ongoing 
construction  of  a  light  rail  rapid  tran- 
sit system,  which  has  sparked  a  series 
of  public  and  private  sector  develop- 
ments downtown  and  along  the  water- 
front, which  spawned  the  city's 
growth. 

Buffalo's  first  boom  came  with  the 
opening  of  the  western  end  of  the  Erie 
Canal  in  the  city  on  October  26.  1825. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  a  frontier  village  into  a  city. 
The  barges  and  packetboats  that 
plied  the  canal  brought  the  Nation  a 
strong  new  transportation  link  that 
not  only  brought  goods  West  but 
waves  of  immigrants  eager  to  test  the 
new  frontiers.  Thus,  Buffalo  was  an 
inland  port  of  immigrants,  playing  a 
key  role  in  populating  and  cultivating 
the  fertile  lands  in  the  Midwest  and 
beyond. 

As  years  passed,  the  canal  then 
served  to  return  grain  from  West  to 
East,  leading  to  Buffalo's  development 
as  a  major  port  and  grain-milling 
giant. 

That  process  was  sustained  with  the 
advent   of  the   transcontinental   rail- 
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road  system  that  developed  Buffalo  as 
a  key  transportation  hub. 

Buffalo's  potential  attracted  men  of 
the  caliber  of  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Grover  Cleveland,  two  attorneys  who 
became  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Fillmore  was  the  13th  Presi- 
dent. Cleveland,  who  had  served  as 
Buffalo's  mayor  and  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  our  22d  and  24th  President. 
It  was  an  exciting  city  that  attracted 
the  talents  of  men  like  the  noted  19th 
century  landscape  architect  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead.  who  designed  Buffalo's 
stUl-acclaimed  public  parks  system. 
Recently  several  of  Olmstead's  cre- 
ations in  Buffalo  were  added  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  city  also  continues  to  treasure 
several  buildings  and  homes  that  were 
the  handiwork  of  a  then  still  relatively 
unknown  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

It  was  a  growing  community  that  at- 
tracted the  interest  of  entrepreneurs 
like  William  G.  Fargo,  the  founder  of 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.  and  the  American 
Express  Co.,  and  who  served  as  Buffa- 
lo's mayor  during  the  Civil  War. 

Buffalo's  development  into  a  major 
transportation  hub  and  industrial 
community  also  attracted  wave  after 
wave  of  hard-working  immigrants, 
seeking  jobs,  freedom,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  this  great  Nation. 

This  tapestry  of  ethnic  diversity  con- 
tinues today  in  Buffalo,  where  a  com- 
munity of  persons  of  Irish,  German. 
Polish,  Italian,  Black,  Jewish,  Ukraini- 
an, Greek,  Hispanic,  Himgarian,  and 
other  backgroimds  blend  into  this 
"City  of  Good  Neighbors." 

Buffalo  has  acquired  many  attrac- 
tive assets  in  its  15  decades,  including 
a  public  and  private  education  net- 
work that  offers  abundant  and  diverse 
learning  experiences. 

Buffalo  is  the  home  of  the  noted 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  the  Buffa- 
lo Bills,  and  the  Buffalo  Sabres. 

This  Sesquicentennial  event  has  pro- 
vided me  an  opportunity  to  look  back 
with  pride  at  the  development  of  our 
great  city  and  the  contributions  its 
citizens  have  made  in  a  century  and  a 
half  to  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

This  look  at  the  past  also  has  provid- 
ed me  with  a  strong  sense  of  optimism 
for  the  city's  future. 

The  basic  strengths  that  accounted 
for  Buffalo's  success  in  the  past  con- 
tinue to  augur  well  for  the  future— a 
moderate  climate  with  four  distinctly 
enjoyable  seasons,  access  to  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  fresh  water,  a  vast 
intermodal  transportation  network,  a 
pool  of  skilled  workers,  and  a  location 
strategically  set  among  the  population 
centers  of  the  Northeast,  Midwest,  and 
Canada. 

Efforts  in  recent  years  have  helped 
Buffalo  to  improve  the  condition  of 
some  of  its  assets,  like  Lake  Erie  and 
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the  Niagara  River,  and  add  new  ones, 
like  a  new  downtown  convention 
center,  hotel  developments,  a  new 
naval  park,  and  museum. 

New  developments  associated  with 
the  light  rail  rapid  transit  line  under 
construction,  such  as  creation  of  a  the- 
ater district  and  finalization  of  plans 
for  a  downtown  pedestrian  mall  that 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
prompt  renewed  confidence. 

But  perhaps  our  greatest  psset  is  the 
current  strong  community  interest,  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  to 
sustain  this  revitallzation  effort. 

A  strong  local  economic  development 
planning  and  coordination  program  is 
underway  to  retain  existing  industry 
and  attract  new  diversified  growth 
firms,  particularly  in  the  high  technol- 
ogy field.  As  it  observes  its  I50th 
birthday,  therefore.  Buffalo  looks  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  future.  Capturing 
that  community  optimism.  Buffalo's 
slogan  is:  Talking  Proud. 

The  slogan  is  relatively  new  but,  in 
fact.  Buffalo  has  been  talking  and 
acting  proudly  for  decades.  The  birth- 
day wish  today  is  that  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  many  more  to  come.« 


WEST  GERMANY  COMMUNIST 
PARTY  MANIPULATES  "PEACE 
GROUPS' • 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1982 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  following  New  York 
Times  article  to  my  colleagues  regard- 
ing the  West  German  Communist 
Party's  influence  and  manipulation  of 
so-called  peace  movements  in  that 
country.  Ironically,  the  charge  was  not 
made  by  a  conservative  figure,  rather 
by  an  extreme  left  wing  organizer  of 
the  Greens,  an  environmental  party  in 
West  Germany.  Petra  Kelly  of  the 
Green  Party,  herself  a  known  anti- 
American  leader  of  demonstrations 
against  NATO,  has  described  the  Com- 
munist tactics  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
leftist  groups. 

The  article  follows: 
Airriiiissiix  Oroup  in  Boitn  Is  Divided— 
EtrviRotntDnuL    Part    Charges    Commu- 
nists Manipulated  Parley  Plamninc  Pro- 
test 

(By  John  Vincour) 

Boifii.  April  5.— A  major  rift  concerning 
possible  Communist  influence  developed 
today  among  groups  opposing  NATO's  plan 
for  deploying  new  nuclear  missiles  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

One  of  the  leading  component  organiza- 
tions charged  that  the  West  German  Com- 
munist Party,  which  Is  aligned  with 
Moscow,  dominated  and  manipulated  a 
meeting  here  Sunday  in  which  representa- 
tives of  37  groups,  describing  themselves  as 
elements  of  the  antimissile  movement, 
planned    a    major    demonstration    against 
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President  Reagan  when  he  visits  Bonn  for  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization June  10. 

The  accusation  was  made  by  the  group 
luiown  as  the  Greens,  an  environmentalist 
party  that  has  become  Increasingly  active  in 
left-wing  politics  In  West  Germany,  winning 
seats  In  several  state  parliaments  In  the  last 
two  years.  The  Greens  have  acknowledged 
that  members  of  their  party  cooperate  with 
the  Communists  on  certain  local  Issues,  but 
they  described  the  meeting  here  as  scandal- 
ous. 

The  Greens'  charges  were  the  first  public 
substantiation  from  Inside  the  antlnuclear 
movement  of  sutements  by  some  West 
German  politicians  that  the  West  German 
Communist  Party,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  attempted  to  co-opt 
public  sentiment  against  nuclear  weapons. 

Ulrlch  Tost,  a  member  of  the  Greens'  fed- 
eral council,  told  a  reporter:  "The  Commu- 
nists dominated  the  meeting  completely.  It 
took  place  under  seemingly  democratic 
rules,  but  that  was  a  Joke.  We  could  barely 
get  a  word  In. " 

soo  attended  kektinc 

Petra  Kelly,  another  federal  council 
member,  said  there  had  been  a  large  group 
at  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  800 
people,  who  were  there  "only  to  help  a  cer- 
tain bloc"— a  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  nuclear  missiles  were  completely 
excluded  as  a  cause  of  tension  In  the  resolu- 
tions produced  by  the  delegates,  which 
blamed  the  United  SUtes  for  almost  all  the 
world's  troubles. 

The  Greens  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
they  still  planned  to  participate  in  the  dem- 
onstration here  when  Mr.  Reagan  arrives, 
but  that  they  were  considering  under  what 
circumstances  and  how  they  could  differen- 
tiate themselves  from  the  goals  agreed  upon 
by  the  37  groups  on  Sunday. 

The  Greens  were  the  second  major  group 
in  the  antlnuclear  movement  to  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  participation.  Action 
for  Reconciliation,  the  church-led  organiza- 
tion that  organized  an  antlnuclear  demon- 
stration here  last  fall  attended  by  about 
250,000  people,  has  so  far  kept  clear  of  In- 
volvement. Estimates  for  the  possible  size  of 
the  June  10  demonstration  have  ranged  be- 
tween 100,000  and  500,000. 

BLAME  assigned  TO  COMMUNISTS 

"Mr.  Reagan  can  come  to  Bonn  complete- 
ly relaxed  now,"  Mrs.  Kelly  was  quoted  as 
saying  after  the  meeting  on  Sunday.  "This 
peace  movement  has  shown  Itself  Incapable 
of  discussion. "  If  the  movement  should  be 
split,  she  said  today.  It  would  be  the  fault  of 
the  West  German  Communist  Party. 

When  she  was  asked  why  the  Greens  had 
been  unable  to  combat  the  Communists  at 
the  organizational  meeting,  Mrs.  Kelly  re- 
plied. "It  Is  not  our  style  to  work  In  this  cen- 
tralized fashion." 

At  the  meeting  Sunday,  the  delegates  ap- 
proved a  resolution  describing  the  goal  of 
the  NATO  conference  as  'support  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  attempt  to  achieve 
worldwide  hegemony." 

The  goals  of  the  Greens,  Mrs.  Kelly  said, 
are  "a  nonallgned  peace  movement"  calling 
for  a  Europe  without  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  power  blocs.  East  and 
West. 

The  participants  In  Sunday's  meeting  re- 
jected separate  resolutions  calling  on  the 
antimissile  movement  to  use  only  nonvio- 
lent methods  in  demonstrations,  condemn- 
ing Soviet  interference  in  Poland  and  Soviet 
intervention  In  Afghanistan,  and  expressing 
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support  for  the  Solidarity  labor  union  in 
Poland. 

U.S.  ACTIONS  CONDEMNED 

They  adopted,  however,  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, a  motion  condemning  United  States  ac- 
tions In  Central  America,  the  Middle  East, 
southern  Africa  and  other  regions.  The 
NATO  session  was  dismissed  as  "a  challenge 
to  all  people  who  support  peace  and  con- 
crete disarmament  plans." 

Among  the  groups  represented  at  the 
meeting,  in  addition  to  the  Greens  and  the 
Communist  Party,  were  the  Federal  Associa- 
tion of  Environmental  Citizens'  Initiatives, 
the  German  Student  Federation,  the  Evan- 
gelical Student  Committee,  the  Federation 
of  Christian  Youth  Groups  and  the  German 
Peace  Society,  an  organization  described  by 
the  Governments  Office  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Constitution  as  being  under  Commu- 
nist influence.* 


TWENTY-NINE  PALMS 
RESERVATION 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
I»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  addition  of  Twenty-nine  Palms 
Bank  of  Lulsena  Mission  Indians  to 
the  list  of  those  tribes  permitted  to 
lease  trust  lands  for  99  years. 

Conventionally.  Indian  tnist  land 
may  be  leased  for  periods  of  up  to  25 
years  with  an  option  to  renew  for  an 
additional  25  years.  Exceptions  to  this 
practice  have  In  the  past  been  author- 
ized by  statute  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing commercial  development  for  the 
benefit  of  the  leasing  tribe.  It  is  such 
an  exception  that  this  legislation 
would  create. 

The  southern  portion  of  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  reservation,  arid  and  un- 
suitable for  either  agrarian  enterprise 
or  human  habitation,  lies  adjacent  to 
the  Valley  Sanitary  District.  The  ex- 
isting Valley  Sanitary  District  treat- 
ment facility  must  expand  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  demands  for  waste  dispos- 
al of  the  city  of  Indlo,  but  is  limited  by 
the  nonavailability  of  space  in  the 
area  it  serves. 

The  tribe  desires  to  lease  to  the 
Valley  Sanitary  District  an  otherwise 
nonproductive  parcel  udjacent  to  the 
VSD  facility,  thereby  converting  this 
wasted  space  into  a  sizable  economic 
benefit  to  the  tribe.  The  tribe  plans  to 
use  the  proceeds  of  this  lease  for  much 
needed  housing  and  business  develop- 
ment. However,  both  parties  agree 
that  such  a  facility  should  have  the 
semipermanency  a  99-year  lease  would 
afford.  Hence,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  strongly  support  providing  this  op- 
portimlty  to  permit  beneficial  use  of 
the  meager  resources  of  this  reserva- 
tion to  provide  revenue  for  develop- 
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ment  of  the  reservation,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighboring  community 
as  well. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  supports  this  legislation.  I 
urge  early  adoption  of  this  bill.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROCLAMATION— REMEMBERING 
THE  HOLOCAUST 


THE  USE  OF  PLASTIC  BULLETS 
IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  for  some 
time  about  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  by 
security  forces  in  Northern  Ireland. 

My  concerns  were  heightened  last 
October  when  our  committee  conduct- 
ed a  special  meeting  where  two  distin- 
guished Irish  Americans  from  New 
York  who  participated  in  an  Interna- 
tional tribunal  in  Belfast  on  the  use  of 
plastic  bullets  condemned  their  indis- 
criminate use  by  security  forces.  They 
presented  data  which  showed  that  7 
persons  were  killed  by  the  bullets  and 
another  160  seriously  injured.  What 
was  even  more  disturbing  was  the  fact 
that  of  the  seven  fatalities— five  were 
children  under  the  age  of  15. 

I  am  a  former  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer for  23  years  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  I  know  the  meaning  of  rea- 
sonable force.  A  plastic  bullet  is  a 
crowd  control  device— it  is  supposed  to 
be  fired  into  the  ground  to  disperse.  If 
it  in  fact  is  to  make  contact  with  a 
person— it  is  supposed  to  hit  the 
person  in  the  leg  and  not  result  in  seri- 
ous Injury.  However— in  a  number  of 
the  cases  where  fatalities  and  serious 
injuries  were  reported— the  bullets 
were  fired  from  pointblank  range 
striking  the  person  in  the  upper  torso. 

According  to  a  brief  article  In  today's 
New  York  Daily  News— Steven  McCon- 
omy  age  11  died  yesterday  of  injuries 
suffered  when  he  was  struck  in  the 
head  by  a  British  Army  plastic  bullet 
during  riots  in  Londonderry  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  article  filed  by  the  Associated 
Press  continued: 

The  l)oy  was  hit  last  Friday  when  troops 
fired  two  plastic  bullets  to  disperse  30  to  40 
youths  who  had  been  stoning  them  in  the 
Bogslde  district. 

I  again  call  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  end  their  indiscriminate  use 
of  plastic  bullets  on  civilians  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  My  position  is  consistent 
with  my  overall  abhorrence  of  all  vio- 
lence In  Northern  Ireland  whether 
carried  on  by  civilians  or  by  those  in 
law  enforcement.  Violence  remains  the 
primary  obstacle  to  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  its  end  should  be  a  goal  by 
all  those  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Ireland.* 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  Jewish  day  of  remem- 
brance, Yom  Hashoa  V'hagvtirah, 
which  seeks  to  commemorate  the 
years  of  holocaust  and  trepidation 
faced  by  the  Jews  and  others  during 
the  Nazi  era.  While  the  ever-present 
and  never-ending  lessons  of  this  most 
tragic  period  of  human  history  are  and 
should  be  recalled  every  day.  April  20 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  special  day  of 
reflection.  While  most  of  today's 
youth  have  nothing  but  an  abstract 
knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  and  all 
that  it  entailed,  Yom  Hashoa  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  anyone  from  forget- 
ting just  what  a  miserable  act  this 
event  really  was. 

The  time-honored  adage  about  histo- 
ry's tendency  to  be  repeated  If  Its  les- 
sons su-e  unlearned  rings  true;  If  socie- 
ty Is  permitted  to  forget  about  the  or- 
ganized extermination  of  millions, 
then  the  field  will  become  fertile  once 
again  for  Its  reoccurrence. 

The  lesson  of  the  Holocaust  remains: 
The  sanctity  of  the  Individual  and  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  must  never 
be  negated  by  any  Individual  or  state. 
Religious  freedom  must  endure,  and 
be  protected.  Racism  must  not  be  tol- 
erated, and  the  tendency  to  blame 
groups  for  paradoxical  turns  In  the 
economy  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow. 
The  Holocaust  of  the  Nazi  era  will 
only  be  prevented  from  reoccurring  If 
Its  sobering  lessons  are  truly  learned. 

The  American  Federation  of  Jewish 
Fighters,  Camp  Inmates,  and  Nazi  Vic- 
tims; the  Conference  of  Presidents  of 
Major  American  Jewish  Organizations, 
and  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  have  sponsored  a  proc- 
lamation setting  forth  the  lessons  that 
continually  need  to  be  learned  from 
the  Holocaust.  I  reprint  this  proclama- 
tion along  with  a  listing  of  groups 
which  have  lent  their  good  nsimes  In 
cosponsorshlp  of  this  proclamation: 
Proclamation— Day  op  Remembrance— Yom 
Hashoa  V'Hagvuhah  for  Jewish  Martyr- 
dom and  Resistance.  April  20.  1982,  27th 
Day  of  Nissan 

Whereas,  the  Knesset  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  Jewish  Communities  throughout 
the  world  have  proclaimed  the  27th  Day  of 
Nissan,  corresponding  this  year  to  April  20. 
1982,  as  a  Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  6  million  of  our  people  who  per- 
ished in  the  European  Holocaust  and  as  a 
Day  of  Tribute  to  Jewish  Heroism  and 

Whereas,  It  is  our  obligation  to  perpetuate 
and  keep  alive  the  memory  of  our  Martyrs— 
Kedoshim— and  pay  Tribute  to  our  Heroes: 
and 

Whereas,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Heroism  of 
Jewish  servicemen,  to  the  underground 
fighters,  to  the  heroic  stand  of  the  t>esleged 
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fighters  of  the  ghettoes  who  rose  and  kin- 
dled the  flame  of  revolt  in  honor  of  their 
E>eople;  and 

Whereas,  the  ancient  Jewish  dictum 
"Thou  shall  tell  thy  son"  offers  meaningful 
assurance  for  Jewish  survival  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  our  brethren  In  Israel  and  Jews 
throughout  the  world  will  gather  on  this  as- 
signed day  to  commemorate  the  Holocaust 
and  pay  tribute  to  Jewish  Heroism; 

Now  therefore,  we— the  undersigned— rep- 
resenting our  organizations  and  the  Jewish 
Community,  proclaim  the  evening  of 
Monday.  April  19,  and  Tuesday,  April  20. 
1982,  corresponding  to  the  27th  Day  of 
Nissan,  as  a  Day  of  Remembrance  and  Ob- 
servance. 

We  call  upon  all  Jews  to  assemble  in  their 
synagogues  and  other  appropriate  places  of 
assembly  to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds 
of  our  people  in  the  European  catastrophe. 

This  day  must  become  one  of  National  Ob- 
servance and  Commemoration  in  our  times, 
in  our  synagogues.  In  our  schools  and  any 
other  places  of  assembly. 

We  call  upon  Rabbis  and  Community 
Leaders  to  make  this  day  a  Day  of  Obser- 
vance for  the  entire  community  and  to 
become  a  permanent  Day  of  Observance 
from  year  to  year. 

Keep  the  Day  of  Martyrdom  and  Heroism 
Holy. 

Remember  the  6  million. 

Light  a  memorial  candle  to  their  memory 
in  your  home  on  Monday  evening.  April  19. 
1982. 

proclamation  sponsors— 1988 

American  Federation  of  Jewish  Fighters, 
Camp  Inmates,  and  Nazi  Victims. 

Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Ameri 
can  Jewish  Organizations. 

United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun 
cil. 

American  Association  for  Jewish  Educa 
tlon. 

American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Cen 
tral  Europe. 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Mizrachl  Women. 

American  Section  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress. 

American  Zionist  Federation. 

American  Zionist  Youth  Council. 

Americans  for  Progressive  Israel  Ha- 
shomer  Hatzair. 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Association  of  Reform  Zionists  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Betar. 

B'nai  B'rith  HiUel  Foundations. 

B'nal  B'rith  Youth  Organization. 

B'nai  Zion. 

B'nel  Akiva  of  North  America. 

Board  of  Jewish  Education  of  Greater 
New  York. 

Center  fo  Russian  Jewry— SSSJ. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Central  Queens  Council  of  Orthodox  Syn- 
agogues. 

Columbia  University  Council  of  Jewish 
Organizations. 

Committee  for  the  Rescue  of  Jews  In  Arab 
Lands. 

Dror. 

E^unah  Women  of  America. 

Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Federation  of  Polish  Jews. 

Gesher  Foundation. 

Hadassah— The  Women's  Zionist  Organi- 
zation of  America. 
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Hadassah  Zionist  Youth  Commission. 

Hamagshimim. 

Haschachar— Young  Judea. 

Ichud  Habonlm. 

Jewish  Community  Relations  Council. 
New  York. 

Jewish  Cultural  Clubs  and  Societies. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  Ministers  Cantor's  Association  of 
America. 

Jewish  National  Fund. 

Jewish  Reconstructionist  Foundation. 

Jewish  Resistance  Organization. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  U.S.A.— Depart- 
ment of  N.Y. 

Labor  Zionist  Alliance— Farband. 

N.Y.  City  Farband— Labor  Zionist  Alli- 
ance. 

Leo  Baeck  Institute. 

Masada  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America. 

Memorial  Foundation  for  Jewish  C\ilture. 

Mlzrachl— Hapoel  Hamizrachl. 

National  Committee  for  the  Furtherance 
of  Jewish  Education 

National  Committee  for  Labor  Israel. 

National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

National  Conference  of  Synagogue  Youth. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Legislators. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Youth. 

National  Jewish  Conference  Center. 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Noam— Noar  Mlzrachl. 

North  American  Jewish  Students'  Net- 
work. 

Poalei  Agudath  Israel  of  America. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

Survivors  of  the  Riga  Ghetto. 

Theodor  Herzl  Institute. 

Torah  Umesorah- National  Society  for 
Hebrew  Day  Schools. 

Touro  College. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations 
of  America. 

United  Hungarian  Jews  of  America. 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

United  Synagogue  of  America- New  York 
Metropolitan  Region. 

United  Zionist  Revisionists  of  America. 

WAGRO— Warsaw  Ghetto  Resistance  Or- 
ganization. 

World  Jewish  Congress. 

World  Zionist  Organization- American 
Section. 

Yavneh. 

Yeshiva  University. 

Young  Israel  Intercollegiate  Council. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America.* 


VIETNAM:  THE  TRUTH  BEGINS 
TO  EMERGE 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TENNKSSCE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  1.  1982: 
Vietnam  Revisited 
Norman  Podhoretz  has  done  it  again,  visit- 
ing an  epidemic  of  apoplexy  upon  Manhat- 
tan's literary  salons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Norman  Podhoretz  Breaks  a  Leg, "  reads 
the  headline  on  the  review  of  his  new  book 
in  The  Village  Voice.  "Our  West  side  mini- 
Spengler "  sneers  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  In 
Harper's.  "A  potted  historian,"  fumes  Theo- 
dore Draper  In  The  New  Republic.  Those 
who  move  from  one  side  of  the  debate  to 
the  other,  writes  James  Fallows  in  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review,  "are  not  entitled 
to  self-righteousness  and  venom." 

The  self-righteousness  and  venom  of  the 
critics  is  directed  at  Mr.  Podhoretz's  new 
book,  "Why  We  Were  In  Vietnam,"  in  which 
he  writes  that  Vietnam  was  a  moral  war. 
The  author  will  survive,  though  for  the 
moment  he  professes  to  be  quaking  under 
the  assault.  His  critics'  most  telling  point  is 
that  the  book  never  mentions  he  once  held 
the  antiwar  opinions  he  now  attackj;  his 
reply  is  that  he  wrote  a  whole  book.  "Break- 
ing Ranks."  about  his  personal  conversion 
two  years  ago.  To  Judge  by  the  history  of 
Mr.  Podhoretz's  previous  books,  the  critics' 
slings  and  arrows  will  leave  him  bleeding  all 
the  way  to  the  bank. 

But  more  is  Involved  here.  It  is  not  merely 
the  author's  special  talent  at  enraging  liter- 
ary beasts.  It  is  more  importantly  the 
matter  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Draper  worries 
about  "a  corrosive  campaign  to  reopen  the 
wounds  of  the  war  and  envenom  American 
political  life  once  again. "  about  "a  stab-ln- 
the-back  legend  of  the  kind  that  haunted 
the  German  Weimar  Republic."  In  plainer 
words,  the  objection  Is  to  any  reconsider- 
ation of  the  {Mpular  history  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  to  any  challenge  to  the  established  lit- 
erary wisdom  that  the  problem  in  Vietnam 
was  American  Immorality,  military  incompe- 
tence and  government  duplicity. 

Yet  for  all  the  obstacles  that  are  placed  In 
its  way.  such  a  reconsideration  is  plainly 
gathering  steam.  It  is  not  merely  one 
author,  neither  In  terms  of  the  impulse  to 
reexamine  nor  In  terms  of  the  controversy 
engendered. 

Last  August  in  Encounter,  for  example, 
veteran  reporter  Robert  Elegant  wrote  a  re- 
consideration, offering  the  thesis  that  the 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  more  or  less 
won  the  war  on  the  ground,  but  that  mlsre- 
portlng  by  the  press  turned  this  into  a 
defeat  on  the  home  front.  CBS  Vietnam  star 
Morley  Safer  denounced  him  with  a  series 
of  cheap  shots — for  example,  "should  appeal 
to  what  few  admirers  are  left  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Goebbels. " 

The  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks has  Just  published  a  quite  remarkable 
monograph,  "On  Strategy:  The  Vietnam 
War  in  Context "  by  Col.  Harry  G.  Summers 
Jr.  Like  Mr.  Elegant,  Col.  Summers  ponders 
the  paradox  of  "tactical  victory,  strategic 
defeat. "  But  he  blames  neither  the  press 
nor  the  people.  "The  main  reason  it  Is  not 
right  to  blame  the  American  public  Is  that 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  made  a 
conscious  decision  not  to  mobilize  the  Amer- 
ican people, "  he  writes.  "Having  deliberate- 
ly never  been  built,  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  nation's  will  collapsed.'  "  Col.  Sum- 
mers's study  proved  highly  controversial 
within  the  Army,  as  reflected  in  a  stand- 
offish Introduction  by  a  former  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks commandant. 

It  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  say  precisely 
where  the  reconsideration  will  lead,  precise- 
ly what  are  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  But  It  is 
certainly  not  too  early  to  say  that  the  popu- 
lar history  needs  to  be  rewritten.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  has  everything  wrong. 

Most  spectacularly,  of  course,  American 
withdrawal  and  South  Vietnamese  defeat 
did  not  "stop  the  war  "  or  "end  the  killing." 
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The  antiwar  movement  got  what  it  wanted. 
But  today  Vietnam  Is  a  vast  Gulag.  Cambo- 
dia witnessed  a  bloodbath  by  any  definition. 
The  boat  people  cry  for  attention,  but  mor- 
alists look  away.  The  Vietnamese  continue 
the  war,  with  the  latest  gruesome  twist  of 
"yellow  rain,"  turning  lungs  into  gushers  of 
blood. 

The  much-maligned  domino  theory  has 
been  vindicated  by  experience;  El  Salvador 
totters  today.  We  now  know  that  militarily 
the  1968  Tet  offensive  was  a  huge  North  Vi- 
etnamese defeat:  reporters  scoffed  when 
General  Westmoreland  told  them  so  at  the 
time.  The  war  was  not  won  by  guerrillas;  it 
was  decided  by  a  tank-led  invasion  across 
borders.  As  for  duplicity  and  deception, 
anyone  who  didn't  understand  we  were 
going  Into  a  war  must  have  lived  on  another 
planet.  All  these  misunderstandings  need  to 
be  rewritten. 

As  the  reconsideration  proceeds,  we 
expect  that  two  even  more  shocking  points 
will  emerge— the  two  points  most  feared  by 
those  who  want  to  freeze  opinion  here  and 
now.  First,  Vietnam  was  a  liberal  intellectu- 
al war,  specifically.  It  was  a  Kennedy  admin- 
istration war.  Second,  there  was  no  slippery 
slope;  we  stepped  over  a  cliff. 

The  first  of  these  Mr.  Podhoretz  Is  on  to, 
which  accounts  for  many  of  the  outraged 
screams.  He  has  delicious  pro-Vietnam 
quotes  from  Senator  and  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times,  from  Senator  Fulbright 
and  Senator  Church.  He  remarks  how  the 
antiwar  coalition  came  to  Include  "people 
who  led  the  country  into  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place  and  were  eager  to  atone  by  lead- 
ing it  out." 

What  Mr.  Podhoretz  misses— and  for  that 
Mr.  Elegeuit  and  Col.  Summers  as  well— is 
the  central  importance  of  the  1963  coup 
against  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  In  sanctioning  this 
coup  we  plunged  Into  Vietnam.  Yes,  we  had 
helped  establish  Diem  in  1954.  Yes,  we  had 
military  advisers  there  earlier.  Yes.  the  big 
troop  movements  waited  until  1965.  But 
when  we  overthrew  an  ally  in  the  name  of 
winning  the  war.  we  were  committing  our- 
selves to  a  real  effort  to  stay  the  course. 
This  Is  where  our  commitment  outran  our 
Interests.  And  three  weeks  after  the  coup 
President  Kennedy  was  dead,  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  left  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

These  events  are  what  especially  need  to 
be  understood,  and  have  been  especially 
clouded  by  those  who  got  their  way  about 
Diem.  We  recently  ran  an  article  on  Viet- 
nam and  El  Salvador  by  David  Halberstam, 
which  struck  us  as  a  time  capsule  from  Oc- 
tober of  1963,  explaining  how  overthrowing 
Diem  won  the  war.  We  were  delighted  that 
Reed  Irvine  of  Accuracy  in  Media  wrote  to 
recommend  a  contrary  account,  "Our  Viet- 
nam Nightmare,"  by  the  late  Marguerite 
Hlggins  This  surely  is  a  text  to  be  weighed 
in  any  reconsideration  of  the  war. 

We  are  still  at  an  early  stage.  The  time  is 
only  now  ripening  to  start  to  look  again  at 
so  searing  a  national  experience.  The  les- 
sons can  only  gradually  be  sorted  out.  Mr. 
Podhoretz's  book  Is  not  the  last  word,  and 
not  even  quite  the  first  shot.  But  it  is  a  good 
loud  bang,  the  starting  gun  for  a  new 
debate.  This  is  a  good  thing.  For  all  the  pain 
it  will  cause,  we  surely  do  need  another  look 
at  our  Vietnam  experience. 

Reauties  and  Myths  or  the  Vietnam  War 

(By  Robert  W.  Kagan) 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  United  States 
should  never  again  commit  the  errors  of 
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Vietnam.  It  is  much  harder  to  decide  exact- 
ly what  those  errors  were.  And  at  a  time  of 
widespread  fear  that  El  Salvador  will 
become  "another  Vietnam, "  the  popular  dis- 
course is  dominated  by  some  fundamental 
misconceptions  about  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  "Why  We  Were  in  Vietnam"  (Simon  <fe 
Schuster,  256  pages.  $14.50).  Norman  Pod- 
horetz. the  editor  of  Commentary  magazine, 
tries  to  clear  up  many  of  these  misconcep- 
tions, particularly  the  notion  that  American 
Involvement  was  somehow  immoral.  On  the 
contrary,  he  shows  that  the  moral  Justifica- 
tion of  American  participation  was  clear 
from  the  start  and  was  vindicated  over- 
whelmingly by  subsequent  history. 

Mr.  Podhoretz  shows  that  in  the  early 
1960s  U.S.  sentiment  was  nearly  unanimous 
in  favor  of  defending  South  Vietnam 
against  a  Communist  attack.  Many  who  sup- 
ported the  war  then  later  Joined  the  antiwar 
movement  or  escaped  from  public  view.  But 
in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  America 
was  still  following  a  policy  of  containment, 
and  the  same  people  who  had  supported  a 
war  In  Korea  to  stop  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism beyond  the  World  War  II  boundaries 
also  supported  the  defense  of  non-Commu- 
nist South  Vietnam. 

In  1956.  Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy  called  Viet- 
nam "the  cornerstone  of  the  Free  World  in 
Southeast  Asia. "  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  later 
an  ardent  critic  of  the  war,  praised  the 
regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  for  having  "taken 
what  was  a  lost  cause  of  freedom  and 
breathed  new  life  Into  it."  In  1965,  after 
America's  Involvement  In  the  war  had  vastly 
Increased,  Sen.  Frank  Church  defended  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  which  he  would 
later  condemn:  "There  is  a  time  to  question 
the  route  of  the  flag,  and  there  Is  a  time  to 
rally  around  it  lest  it  be  routed.  This  is  the 
time  for  the  latter  course." 

'  HE  motives  are  EXEMPLARY 

David  Halberstam  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  in  1965  that  "Vietnam  Is  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  [U.S.]  global  commitment  .  .  . 
perhaps  one  of  only  five  or  six  nations  in 
the  world  that  are  truly  vital  to  U.S.  Inter- 
ests. If  it  is  that  important,  it  may  be  worth 
a  larger  commitment  on  our  part.  .  .  ."  And 
the  Times  Itself  proclaimed  in  an  editorial 
that  "The  Americans  went  Into  Vietnam 
...  to  contain  the  advance  of  communism 
In  that  part  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  motives 
are  exemplary  and  every  American  could  be 
proud  of  them.  .  .  ." 

Ironically.  15  years  later  presidential  can- 
didate Ronald  Reagan  called  the  Vietnam 
war  a  "noble  cause"  and  set  off  titters 
throughout  Americas  better  educated  set. 
After  1965,  motives  that  had  been  "exem- 
plary" came  to  be  considered  "Immoral." 
How  and  why  this  turnabout  took  place  are 
complicated  questions  that  Mr.  Podhoretz 
tries  to  answer. 

There  were  many  good  reasons  to  have 
become  unhappy  with  the  war.  One  was  the 
growing  realization  that  wliuiing  It  might 
not  be  possible  at  any  price.  Each  year  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  troops  went 
into  Vietnam:  50,000  died,  for  little  obvious 
military  advantage. 

Traditional  American  methods  of  warfare 
were  badly  suited  to  the  kind  of  war  that 
had  to  be  fought  in  Vietnam.  As  Henry  Kis- 
singer put  It.  "Wars  of  attrition  cannot  be 
won  against  an  enemy  who  refuses  to  fight 
except  on  his  own  terms.  The  Vietnamese 
terrain,  the  nature  of  guerrilla  warfare,  the 
existence  of  sanctuaries,  all  combined  to 
make  It  impossible  for  [General!  Westmore- 
land  to   wear   down   his   adversary   as   he 
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sought. "  According  to  Mr.  Podhoretz.  the 
American  way  of  war  was  "stupid  ...  In  the 
context  of  Vietnam  where  It  served  to 
arouse  the  hostility  of  the  very  people 
whose  "hearts  and  minds'  were  being  court- 
ed and  whose  support  was  a  necessary  Ingre- 
dient of  victory." 

The  Diem  regime  was  further  cause  for 
disenchantment.  Notwithstanding  the  early 
praise  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Podhoretz 
writes  that  Diem  soon  engaged  In  ""whole- 
sale suppression  of  political  opposition"  and 
'"followed  policies  In  the  countryside  that 
alienated  the  peasantry."  While  the  Diem 
regime  was  superior  to  what  the  North  had 
to  offer,  the  moral  case  for  defending  It  was 
more  ambiguous  than  In  1956,  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  called  South  Vietnam  the 
"proving  ground  for  democracy  In  Asia." 

Mr.  Podhoretz  argues  that  the  war  was  an 
Imprudent  venture  from  the  start.  "The 
only  way  the  United  States  could  have 
avoided  defeat  In  Vietnam."  he  claims,  "was 
by  staying  out  of  the  war  altogether."  He 
applies  to  Vietnam  what  Dean  Acheson  said 
In  a  1949  White  Paper  on  the  loss  of  China: 
"The  unfortunate  but  Inescapable  fact  Is 
that  the  ominous  result  .  .  .  was  beyond  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  that  this  country  did  or 
could  have  done  within  the  reasonable 
limits  of  Its  capabilities  could  have  changed 
that  result." 

But  If  American  Involvement  was  merely 
Imprudent,  how  did  the  war  gain  Its  reputa- 
tion as  an  unforgivable  atrocity?  Surely  the 
helllshness  of  the  fighting  cannot  explain  it. 
Korea  and  World  War  II  were  as  bad  or 
worse.  Even  anti-war  Daniel  Ellsberg  wrote 
In  1970  that  Vietnam  was  "no  more  brutal 
than  other  wars  In  the  past." 

Mr.  Podhoretz  argues  that  there  were  ac- 
tually two  wars  during  the  Vietnam  years: 
one  for  Southeast  Asia,  the  other  for  the 
"hearts  and  minds"  of  the  American  people. 
If  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  a  perpetual  stale- 
mate, the  war  at  home  was  a  rout. 

On  one  side  were  the  successive  adminis- 
trations that  conducted  the  war:  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon.  According  to  Mr.  Pod- 
horetz. each  tried  to- fight  the  war  "on  the 
cheap."  They  tried  to  avoid  hard  decisions 
by  increasing  American  Involvement  in 
gradual  Increments.  More  Important,  they 
tried  to  do  It  all  without  soliciting  public 
support  for  the  war.  "To  be  fought  success- 
fully, the  war  had  to  have  a  convincing 
moral  Justification,  and  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide one  doomed  the  entire  enterprise." 

The  moral  arguments  were  left  largely  to 
the  war's  critics  who,  by  the  time  Nixon  was 
elected  In  1968.  had  formed  a  grand  alliance 
of  diverse  groups,  mixing  the  Old  and  New 
Left,  the  liberal  anti-Communists  and  the 
Stalinists,  as  well  as  former  members  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Podhoretz's  account, 
one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  chief 
victims  of  this  war  at  home  were  truth  and 
Integrity.  Some  of  the  lies  and  deceptions 
came  from  American  leaders,  but  these  were 
exceeded  In  number  and  severity  by  the 
war's  critics.  Not  content  to  criticize  Ameri- 
can's foolishness  for  fighting  an  unwlnnable 
war  of  uncertain  strategic  importance,  many 
of  the  antiwar  people  set  out  to  prove  that 
America  was  Immoral,  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  was  evil,  that  we  were. 
In  Frances  Fitzgerald's  words,  on  the 
"wrong  side"  In  the  war. 

Over  and  over,  the  critics  said  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  was  merely  a  ""civil  war,"  an 
Indigenous  rebellion  independent  of  the 
Hanoi  government.  This  Interpretation  was 
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swallowed  whole  and  many  still  regard  It  as 
the  truth.  But,  as  Mr.  P(xlhoretz  notes.  It 
"was  not  true  at  the  beginning;  and  as  for 
the  end,  this  civil  war  conducted  (according 
to  the  Committee  of  Concern  Asian  Schol- 
ars) by  'the  largely  peasant  forces  of  South 
Vietnam'  was  won  when  North  Vietnam,  fi- 
nally dropping  all  pretense,  sent  a  huge  reg- 
ular army  Into  the  South  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Impose  Its  rule  without  so  much  as  a 
nod  in  the  direction,  let  alone  the  participa- 
tion, of  the  Southerners."  Today  not  one 
member  of  the  Politburo  or  the  134-member 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  Is  from  the 
old.  South  Vietnamese.  National  Liberation 
Front. 

Just  as  fervent  were  the  claims  that  the 
Diem  government,  and  all  those  that  suc- 
ceeded It  In  South  Vietnam,  whd  worse  than 
the  Communist  alternative.  Mary  McCar- 
thy, Frances  Fitzgerald  and  the  recently  re- 
pentant Susan  Sontag  all  wrote  tributes  to 
the  "moral  beauty  "  of  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment that  today  tyrannizes  over  much  of 
Indochina. 

Vietnam's  present  government  has 
brought  about.  In  Tom  Wicker's  words,  "a 
vast  tide  of  human  misery  In  Southeast 
Asia."  Refugees  and  'boat  people"  have 
been  fleeing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  from 
what  Nguyen  Cong  Hoan,  a  former  NLF  pol- 
itician, has  called  "the  most  Inhuman  and 
oppressive  regime  they  have  ever  known." 
The  former  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  NLF's 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government, 
Truong  Nho  Tang,  said  after  fleeing  In  1979, 
"Never  has  any  previous  regime  brought 
such  masses  of  people  to  such  desperation. 
Not  the  military  dictators,  not  the  colonial- 
ists, not  even  the  ancient  Chinese  over- 
lorcis,"  yet  these  revelations  have  swayed 
only  some  of  those  who  once  welcomed  com- 
munism for  the  Vietnamese  and  denounced 
the  U.S.  for  opposing  it.  In  Mr.  Podhoretz's 
opinion,  "Such  writers  should  have  known 
enough  about  the  history  of  communism  to 
know  better,  and  they  should  now  be 
ashamed  of  their  naivete  and  of  the  contri- 
bution they  made  to  the  victory  of  forces 
they  had  a  moral  duty  to  oppose. ' 

Mr.  SALISBintY'S  FALSE  CHARGES 

Other  assaults  on  the  truth  Included  the 
grossly  Inaccurate  and  deceptive  reporting 
of  the  Tet  offensive,  and  Harrison  Salis- 
bury's false  charges  of  American  bombing  of 
civilian  targets,  the  evidence  for  which  Mr. 
Salisbury  cribbed  from  a  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda  pamphlet. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  false- 
hoods was  that  the  truth  about  America's 
Involvement  In  the  war  was  turned  Inside 
out.  We  went  in  for  reasons  based  ultimate- 
ly on  morality,  to  defend  a  country  from  the 
horrors  of  modem  totalitarianism.  We  went 
In.  as  Mr.  Podhoretz  argues,  "for  the  sake  of 
an  Ideal."  "The  Intervention  was  a  product 
of  the  Wllsonlan  side  of  the  American  char- 
acter—the side  that  went  to  war  In  1917  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy'  and 
that  found  Its  contemporary  Incarnation  In 
the  liberal  Internationalism  of  the  1940s  and 
the  liberal  anticommunlsm  of  the  1950s. 
One  can  characterize  this  Impulse  as  naive; 
one  can  describe  It  In  terms  that  gave  It  a 
subtly  self  Interested  flavor.  But  there  Is  no 
rationally  defensible  way  In  which  It  can  be 
called  Immoral." 

Mr.  Podhoretz  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  by  clearing  away  much  of  the  decep- 
tive rhetoric  of  the  Vietnam  period.  No 
doubt  he  will  arouse  the  Ire  of  those  he  has 
embarrassed  In  the  process.  But  his  book  Is 
Important,   for   It   disposes   of   myths   and 
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falsehoods  that  have  to  be  set  aside  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  real  errors  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Perhaps  one  lesson  of  that  war  Is  that 
Wllsonlan  idealism  should  not  overrule  pru- 
dence and  self-Interest  in  foreign  policy, 
even  when  the  cause  is  Just.  Yet  another 
may  be  that  communism  really  does  turn 
out  to  be  worse  than  other  bad  forms  of 
government,  no  matter  how  much  critics  of 
American  policy  may  try  to  deny  it. 

Lionel  Trilling,  in  his  introduction  to 
Oeorge  Orwell's  "Homage  to  Catalonia, " 
wrote  of  the  left-liberal  intellectuals'  angry 
reaction  to  the  truths  that  Orwell  brought 
bacit  from  Spain:  "They  were  committed  not 
to  the  fact  but  to  the  abstraction.  And  to 
the  alMtraction  they  remained  committed 
for  a  long  time  to  come."  Let  us  hope  this 
will  not  be  true  of  Vietnam.* 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 
AGREEMENTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IlfDIAHA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  chart 
which  lists  foreign  military  sales 
agreements  concluded  by  the  United 
States  during  fiscal  year  1981  which 
ended  September  30.  1981. 

This  table,  prepared  by  the  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  shows  a 
worldwide  total  of  $8.5  billion  from 
the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices during  the  year.  This  figure  com- 
pares with  totals  for  fiscal  year  1979  of 
$13.01  bUlion  and  for  fiscal  year  1980 
of  $15.2  billion.  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, however,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense confirmed  estimates  of  at  least 
$25  billion  for  new  FMS  agreements  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  current  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures 
represent  new  FMS,  Govemment-to- 
Govemment  agreements  which  were 
signed  during  the  fiscal  year  and  do 
not  represent  deliveries  or  U.S.  credit 
financing  levels,  nor  do  the  totals  in- 
clude commercial  purchases. 

The  table  follows: 

Total  value  of  defense  articles  and  services 
sold  to  each  country  during  the  period  Oct 
1.  1980  to  Sept  30,  1981  under  foreign 
mUitary  sale* 


[In  mlUfama  of  dollara] 


Australia 

Austria 

Bahrain „„ 

Barbados „ 

Belgium „. 

BrazU „ 

Brunei „„ 

Burma 

Cameroon . 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 


462.3 

7.3 

.1 

(') 

38.2 

4.3 

.2 

.8 

1.5 

14«,5 

8.2 

28.8 
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(In  millions  of  doUanl 


Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador - 

Egypt 

El  Salvador . . 

Fiji 

Finland . .............. 

Prance . 

Germany ... . 

Ghana . 

Greece ., 

Guatemala „ 

Honduras 

India . — 

Indonesia „ „. 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan „... 

Jordan 

Kenya. 

Korea ~. 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Uberia 

Luxembourg. 
Madagascar.. 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands . 
New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Oman , 

Pakistan. 
Panama.. 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines.... 

Portugal 

Qatar _.... 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia . 

Singapore 

Somalia 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Trinidad-TobMO 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Emlratea „.. 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

*  cxnco  ••••••■■••••••■••••*••••■••■••••••••• 

Yogoalavla 

Zaire 

International  organizations 


.3 

13.1 

550.8 

13.9 

1.4 

.2 

14.7 

247.1 

.1 

197.0 

(') 

4.3 

.2 

45.1 

(') 

136.9 

228.9 

(•) 

566.8 

368.8 

26.0 

384.4 

45.9 

51.8 

3.5 

.4 

(') 

37.7 

107.6 

48.0 

378.1 

19.3 

6.6 

54.2 

50.8 

62.3 

.4 

(') 

5.2 

5.8 

20.8 

(') 

3.0 

*  2.149.0 

51.2 

41.1 

132.3 

42.9 

29.0 

320.1 

228.0 

158.0 

(') 

22.2 

333.8 

18.8 

338.6 

.7 

73.4 

17.8 

10.9 

6.7 

156.6 


Total. 


8.525.5 


I  than  lAO.OOO. 
■Includes  »r76  million  of  construction  projects 
requested   by   the   Oovemment   of   Saudi   Arabia. 

Note:  Data  may  not  add  due  to  roundlns.* 


LONG  ISLAND  CELEBRATES 
JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NirW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  significant  event  taking  place 
on  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

On  Sunday,  April  25,  the  date  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  Jewish  Heritage 
Week,  the  Conference  of  Jewish  Orga- 
nizations of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties Joins  with  Adelphi  University  In  a 
major  celebration  of  this  most  impor- 
tant observance. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  Jewish  Heritage  Week  is  an  ob- 
servance of  major  Import  to  our 
Nation.  It  gives  all  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  better  understand  an  ap- 
preciate the  major  spiritual,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  contributions  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith  have  brought  to  our 
great  covmtry,  and  to  the  world.  This 
heritage,  the  fruit  of  thousands  of 
years  of  striving  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  hundreds  of  generations  of  Jews  is  a 
priceless  one  Indeed. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  has  been  des- 
ignated specifically  for  this  period  to 
commemorate  events  which  represent 
both  great  joy  and  great  sorrow  for 
the  Jewish  community.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  contain  such  significant 
dates  in  Jewish  life  as  Passover, 
today's  Remembrance  of  the  Holo- 
caust, Israel's  Independence  Day,  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and 
Jerusalem  Day. 

On  Long  Island,  the  Conference  of 
Jewish  Organizations  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  is  devoting  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  25,  to  a  panoply  of 
events  which  will  help  Long  Islanders 
better  appreciate  the  many  aspects  of 
Jewish  heritage. 

The  program  will  feature  Israeli 
singing  and  dancing;  a  musical  play,  11- 
Itistrating  the  values  Imbued  In  Jewish 
children,  and  recollections  of  the  early 
Jewish  presence  on  Long  Island. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  which  encom- 
passes a  portion  of  Nassau  County  on 
Long  Island.  I  want  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Conference  of 
Jewish  Organizations  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  which  have  planned 
and  sponsored  this  imaginative  and  ex- 
citing tribute  to  the  Jewish  heritage. 
My  congratulations  also  to  leaders 
such  as  Jo  Amer,  president  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Organizations  of 
Nassau  County,  and  to  Tobie  Newman, 
Its  executive  director.  Their  leadership 
continues  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
Jewish  life  In  Nassau  County. 

The  events  on  Long  Island  Sunday 
will  communicate  to  the  non-Jewish 
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residents  of  Long  Island  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  cultural  achievements  of 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  will  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  Jewish  her- 
itage has  greatly  enriched  every  facet 
of  American  life  and  played  a  notable 
part  In  the  200-year  history  of  growth 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Even  more,  the  events  on  Long 
Island  this  Sunday  afternoon  should 
inspire  all  of  us  to  renew  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  human  rights,  as- 
sisting those  like  the  Soviet  Jews 
fighting  against  persecution  and  op- 
pression, and  should  inspire  us  to  reaf- 
firm our  dedication  to  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  Israel. 

May  the  inspirational  qualities  of 
Jewish  Heritage  Week  remain  with  us 
through  the  year.« 


DONALD  LAMBRO  ON:  MORE 
OF- WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  GOES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  much  to  say  this  day  with 
regard  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  I  also  made  the  obser- 
vation that  if  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions receiving  your  money  and  mine 
from  our  pocketbooks,  were  to  solicit 
in  the  private  sector,  they  would  soon 
go  broke. 

Now  comes  Donald  Lambro,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  author  of  "Fat 
City,"  to  cunliim  that  assessment  I 
made.  Donald  Lambro  had  a  promi- 
nent Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  make 
the  observation  concerning  these  orga- 
nizations, that.  "Their  traditional 
sources  of  financing  were  drying  up,  so 
the  only  place  left  to  look  (for  sup- 
port) to  Is  the  Government."  Mr. 
Lambro  makes  this  and  other  shocking 
observations  In  an  article  titled:  'The 
Grantsmanshlp  Game:  Funding  The 
Liberal  Interests— Leftists  Win,  Tax- 
payers Lose."  It  appeared  in  the  April 
1982  Conservative  Digest. 

What  is  particularly  galling  about 
Mr.  Lambro's  piece  Is  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  Congress  has  been  negligent 
In  calling  for  an  accountability  of 
where  hard-working  taxpayers'  money 
is  going,  but  that  this  money  is  being 
used  blatantly  by  special  interest 
groups  to  lobby  this  body  for  more 
and  more  money.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  be 
moving  on  this  Issue. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  fellow  col- 
leagues would  spend  their  own  money 
to  fimd  such  things  as  the  "cultural 
and  management  practices  for  (the) 
Chinese  tallow  tree  as  a  blomass  fuel 
source. '  to  the  tune  of  $52,600.  Mr. 
Lambro  points  to  the  solution  by 
having  President  Reagan's  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget,  "•  •  *  un- 
dertake a  wall-to-wall  housecleaning 
of  every  grant,  award,  and  contract 
that  has  been  Issued  in  the  current 
fiscal  year."  I  think  that  we  legislators 
could  supplement  this  recommenda- 
tion by  exercising  our  power  of  the 
pursestrlngs  and  refuse  to  appropriate 
the  money  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Lam- 
bro's article  from  the  April  1982  Con- 
servative Digest  follows: 
Thk   Orantsmanship   Game:   FtmoiNC   the 

Liberal   Interests— Leftists   Win,   Tax- 
paters  Lose 

(By  Donald  Lambro) 

America's  political  rhetoric  is  saturated 
with  bitter  condemnation  of  the  rise  of  the 
special  interest  lobbies. 

Overlooked  almost  entirely,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  federal  government  has 
been  generously  financing  them  year  after 
year— with  our  money. 

Spend  a  few  days  poring  over  the  govern- 
ment's computer  printouts  of  its  grants, 
awards  and  contracts,  and  you  will  readily 
see  what  I  mean. 

Washington  has  been  subsidizing  thou- 
sands of  groups,  organizations,  institutes, 
think  tanks,  associations,  academics,  lobby- 
ists, political  crusaders,  consumerists,  femi- 
nists—you name  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  organiza- 
tion that  is  not  receiving  federal  funds  for 
one  piupose  or  another— from  the  YMCA  to 
the  National  Football  League. 

In  most  cases  the  bureaucrats  who  ap- 
prove the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  go  to  these  special  Interest  recipients 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  exactly  how  the 
money  they  shovel  out  will  be  spent. 

There  is  little  if  any  monitoring  of  how 
the  fimds  are  expended  or  who  benefits 
from  their  expenditure.  Often  the  fimds 
end  up  paying  for  some  report  or  study 
which  no  one  will  ever  read. 

"Essentially,  it's  a  public  jobs  program  for 
special  interest  groups,"  said  one  savvy  con- 
tract officer  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  staffs  of  many  of  these 
groups  are  almost  totally  financed  by  feder- 
al grants  and  contracts,  they  are  rarely  if 
ever  examined  by  Congress  to  see  how  they 
have  spent  their  funds  and  what  the  tax- 
payers have  received  in  return. 

Yet  these  funds  have  often  l>een  used  to 
influence  federal  legislation  and  govern- 
ment policies,  lobby  legislatures,  bring  law 
suits  against  states  and  mimicipalities,  and 
mount  political  pressure  on  everything  from 
food  stamps  to  abortions. 

As  fatter  grants  and  contracts  became 
available  during  the  1970s,  many  of  these 
so-called  advocacy  groups  began  to  establish 
tax-exempt  spin-off  groups  or  so-called  edu- 
cation and  research  conduits  through  which 
they  funneled  their  federal  dollars. 

My  own  investigation  into  this  shadowy 
world  of  federally  bankrolled  special  inter- 
ests revealed  a  seemingly  endless  list  of  sub- 
sidized organizations — from  the  U.S.  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  to  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

Many  of  them,  such  as  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  or 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  have 
million  dollar-plus  budgets.  They  occupy 
huge  office  complexes  In  Washington,  pay 
their  officers  exceedingly  well,  and  use  their 
federally-financed  staffs  to  lobby  the  gov- 
ernment  in    behalf   of   their   demands— in 
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favor  of  bigger  budgets,  expanded  programs, 
and  more  federal  aid. 

Curiously,  the  people  who  run  their  enter- 
prises do  not  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that 
they  are  lobbying  with  the  help  of  federal 
tax  dollars.  While  researching  my  book. 
FAT  CITY:  How  Washington  Wastes  Your 
Taxes,  I  talked  with  a  National  Governors 
Association  official  about  the  purposes  of 
his  organization. 

"There's  no  question  that  we  are  here  to 
get  more  money  for  these  programs  (reve- 
nue sharing,  block  grants,  etc.),"  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  the  research  being  done 
in-house  with  federal  funds  was  often  "valu- 
able to  governors  as  lobbyists "  when  they 
push  for  federal  program  expansion  before 
Congress. 

Are  these  grants  and  funding  projects 
worthwhile?  The  many  groups  and  wealthy 
organizations  who  relentlessly  hunt  for 
these  federal  dollars  obviously  think  they 
are.  Yet  among  some  of  those  who  staff 
these  groups,  there  is  an  occasional  blunt 
assessment:  "I  happen  to  believe  that  a  lot 
of  it  (grants)  is  a  crock,"  one  group  official 
told  me.  'But  we  didn't  build  the  system. 
The  Feds  built  it  and  we  have  to  play  the 
game,  otherwise  we  would  be  opting  out  to 
the  other  special  Interest." 

Thus,  the  predatory  nature  of  the 
"grantsmanshlp  game'"  is  to  beat  the  other 
special  Interests  to  the  federal  bucks  or  be 
beaten. 

Reviewing  the  multitude  of  contracts, 
grants  and  awards  for  fiscal  1981,  one  is  im- 
mediately struck  by  the  prolific  numbers  or 
organizations  feeding  at  the  federal  trough. 
Interestingly  enough,  many  of  the  same 
names  appear  again  and  again  on  various 
listings  from  agency  to  agency. 

This  is  because  the  government  is  a  verita- 
ble supermarket  of  grants  and  contracts. 
And  the  special  interest  groups  are  out 
shopping  for  every  dollar  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on. 

The  only  problem  is  that  much  of  what 
the  American  taxpayer  is  buying  is  worth- 
less, or  at  the  very  least  of  extremely  low 
priority  in  terms  of  national  social  needs. 
Consider  some  recent  examples  from  the 
Department  of  Energy: 

A  $13,689  grant  to  Minorities  Organized 
for  Energy  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  workshop  for  minorities  in  renew- 
able energy. 

A  $52,620  grant  to  the  Energy  Foundation 
of  Texas  in  Houston  to  examine  the  "cultur- 
al and  management  practices  for  (the)  Chi- 
nese tallow  tree  as  a  blomass  fuel  source." 

A  $179,644  grant  to  the  Environmental 
Action  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.  to 
develop  a  "utility  clearinghouse." 

A  $10,000  grant  to  Consumer  Action  Now 
of  New  York  to  hold  "Women  and  Energy 
Workshops." 

A  $43,437  grant  to  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  hold  a 
"Symposium  on  the  environmental  impacts 
of  synthetic  fuels  production. 

A  $315,170  grant  to  the  National  League 
of  Cities  of  Washington.  D.C.  to  work  on 
"municipal  energy  conservation." 

A  $46,856  grant  to  the  National  Consumer 
Research  Institute  for  a  conference  on 
"Energy  and  the  Community— The  Decade 
Ahead." 

An  $88,000  grant  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  "to  provide  assistance  and 
procurement  information  to  women  owned 
businesses." 

A  $10,000  grant  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  prepare  "graphic  materials  re- 
lating to  energy  emergency  planning." 
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IX)E"s  list  of  grants  continues  for  many 
pages,  including  a  $69.39S  grant  to  make  a 
move  called  "The  Energy  Report"  and  a 
$10,000  grant  to  put  together  a  "bicycle 
slide  show  and  public  service  announce- 
ments." The  list  of  recipients  and  their 
projects  stunningly  illustrate  why  America 
could  survive  without  a  Department  of 
Energy. 

Throughout  these  grants  and  contracts 
one  finds  a  seemingly  endless  vjwiety  of 
highly  political  activist  organizations  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  pursuing  grassroots,  advo- 
cacy programs  from  an  almost  uniformly 
leftist  point  of  view. 

In  most  cases  these  activities  and  causes 
are  being  financed  by  taxpayers  who  would 
not,  if  aslied.  support  such  causes  voluntari- 
ly. Thus,  one  finds  DOE  giving  $20,000  to 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  $180,000 
to  the  Environmental  Action  Foundation. 
$10,000  to  Consumer  Action  Now.  and 
$20,000  to  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition. 

Nowhere  has  the  propensity  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  fund  political  and  social  advo- 
cacy organizations  of  the  left  been  greater 
than  at  ACTION,  the  governments  collec- 
tion of  volunteer  programs  such  as  VISTA 
and  the  Peace  Corps. 

An  examination  of  ACTION'S  fiscal  1981 
grants  reveals,  for  example,  a  $228,000  grant 
to  the  Greater  Washington  Central  Labor 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO;  a  $15,000  grant  to 
the  feminist  Nine  to  Five  Organization  for 
Women  Office  Workers:  a  $10,000  grant  to 
Organizing  for  Social  Change.  Inc.  of  Provi- 
dence. R.I.;  and  a  $5,000  grant  to  the  liberal 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Similarly,  the  employment  and  training 
contracts  at  the  Department  of  Latmr  have 
channeled  funds  to  leftward  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza 
($91,000).  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson's  PUSH 
for  Excellence.  Inc.  ($2  million),  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition  ($9,950). 

It  is  not  surprising  to  see  America's  largest 
urban  lobbying  group,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  on  the  list  for  $55,000.  nor  the 
liberal  think  tank.  Mathematica  Policy  Re- 
search, receiving  $325,000. 

The  greening  of  the  special  interests  Is 
also  much  in  evidence  over  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  where  the  1981  grant 
lists  reveal  millions  of  dollars  being  poured 
into  a  Who's  Who  of  liberal  to  far-left  orga- 
nizations far  removed  from  the  political 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

For  example,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  had  its  palms  greased  for  $107,000. 
The  American  Bar  Association,  which  lob- 
bies hard  for  federal  programs  such  as  Legal 
Services  to  absorb  the  excess  law  school 
graduates,  was  the  recipient  of  $1  million  in 
grants. 

Other  Department  of  Education  recipients 
include  Planned  Parenthood.  $110,364:  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
$64,923:  the  National  Organization  of 
Women's  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund.  $105,577:  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy.  $257,000:  the  Feminist  Press. 
$64,635:  the  U.S.  Student  Association. 
$55,284:  the  United  Auto  Workers.  $7,686. 

"The  purpose  of  these  groups  is  to  influ- 
ence legislation  and  public  policies. "  said  a 
prominent  Washington  attorney  whose 
career  originally  began  in  the  public  inter- 
est movement.  He  estimated  that  various  so- 
called  public  interest  and  consumer-oriented 
organizations  were  receiving  at  least  $100 
million  a  year  in  federal  grants  and  con- 
tracts during  the  1970s. 

"Their  traditional  sources  of  financing 
were  drying  up."  he  said,  'so  the  only  place 
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left  to  l<x>k  (for  support)  to  is  the  govern- 
ment." 

Funds  for  many  of  these  organizations 
under  the  Reagan  administration  has  been 
measurably  curtailed.  The  days  when  highly 
politicized  groups  such  as  Midwest  Acade- 
my, a  leftist  training  institution  for  commu- 
nity activists,  could  depend  on  yearly  fund- 
ing from  ACTION  or  other  federal  agencies 
for  their  counter-culture  activities  have 
been  ended  in  many  programs. 

So-called  public  participation  grants 
which  generously  fed  the  Ralph  Nader-type 
groups  have  been  trimmed  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  And  the  new  crowd  at 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has  tight- 
ened the  reins  on  funding  of  leftist  research 
centers  and  financing  political  activities  and 
legislative  lobbying. 

Moreover,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
Great  Society's  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  days  when  the  National  Urban 
League  could  pick  up  a  quick  $125,000  grant 
or  the  Food  Research  Action  Center  was 
given  $646,000  to  help  them  lobby  for  food 
stamp  expansion  are  fading. 

Still,  groups  and  organizations  of  virtually 
every  stripe  continue  to  receive  millions  of 
dollars  In  funding  from  almost  every  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  government  for  one 
project  or  another. 

"Many  of  the  same  old  groups  are  still 
being  funded  over  here."  an  official  with 
the  Department  of  Education  told  me.  "The 
spigot  hasn't  been  turned  completely  off  by 
any  means." 

""There  is  still  a  lot  of  money  in  the  pipe- 
line."  according  to  one  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  aide,  "for  many  of  these 
organizations,  and  whUe  the  budgets  may  be 
cut  back,  the  grants  and  contract  game  is 
still  being  played  as  aggressively  as  ever. " 

Can  it  be  stopped?  Yes,  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  willing  to  undertake  a  wall-to-wall 
housecleanlng  of  i  very  grant,  award  and 
contract  that  has  been  Issued  In  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

For  openers,  an  executive  order  should  be 
issued  calling  for  a  review  of  everyone  of 
them  under  a  stringent  criteria  of  priority 
and  need.  Those  that  do  not  meet  such  a 
test  should  be  summarily  terminated. 

Congress  would  also  do  well  to  reexamine 
every  appropriation  bill  for  any  and  all 
funds  used  for  grants,  contracts,  and  awards 
to  groups  and  organizations  which  do  not 
deserve  to  be  supported  by  America's  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers. 

Clearly,  then,  lawmakers  who  are  arguing 
that  budgets  have  already  been  "cut  to  the 
bone "  have  never  bothered  to  examine  the 
grant  contract  lists  such  as  the  one  at  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

An  all-too-typical  grant  from  this  agency 
is  the  $28,477  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
ton  of  Chicago.  Its  purpose:  "To  support  the 
planning  of  a  program  aimed  at  increasing 
the  public's  understanding  of  fundamental 
principles  of  our  legal  and  Judicial  system. " 

Someone  should  tell  the  well-heeled  legal 
professionals  that  they  had  better  fund  this 
one  themselves.  In  case  they  haven't  no- 
ticed, our  Treasury  is  deeply  in  debt.* 
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THE  NEED  FOR  PASSAGE  OP 
H.R.  2085  GROWS  MORE  APPAR- 
ENT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  been  placing 
newspaper  articles  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  dealing  with  a  growing 
national  problem— acts  of  violence  di- 
rected against  religious  personnel. 

My  purpose  has  been  to  try  and 
enlist  support  for  passage  of  my  bill 
H.R.  2085  which  would  impose  stiff 
new  Federal  penalties  against  those 
persons  who  commit  acts  of  violence 
or  vandalism  against  religious  persons 
or  facilities. 

These  crimes  against  men  and 
women  in  religious  service  include 
rape,  assault,  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  article  I  wish  to  place  into  the 
Record  today  involves  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  New  York  City 
this  past  weekend  when  a  66-year-old 
Catholic  priest  was  robbed  at  gunpoint 
inside  his  church  rectory. 

I  renew  my  call  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice  to  schedule 
early  action  on  my  bill  so  we  can  put 
an  end  to  these  heinous  acts  of  crime. 

The  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  Saturclay  follows  imme- 
diately. 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  Apr.  17.  1981) 

Gunman  Robs  Phiest  in  CHtTHCH  Rectory 

(By  Philip  Messing) 

A  Catholic  priest  was  robbed  at  gunpoint 
Inside  his  church  rectory  yesterday  by  a 
brazen  thief  who  boasted  he'd  killed  three 
people. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  a  gun 
pointed  at  me."'  a  grieved  and  shaken 
Father  John  Verona.  66.  told  The  Post. 

"It's  a  sad  day  .  .  .  You  have  to  experi- 
ence it  to  know  what  it's  really  like." 

The  gunman  also  victimized  the  priest's 
blood  sister.  Maria  Gozio.  65  who  is  visiting 
the  U.S.  for  the  first  time  from  Italy,  and 
Sister  Laura  Moore.  80. 

The  thief  finally  fled  with  about  $120  and 
two  watches. 

It  was  the  most  recent  in  a  grim  string  of 
attacks  directed  against  th;  clergy  through- 
out the  city. 

Yesterday's  terrifying  ordeal  occurred 
about  1:30  p.m.  inside  St.  Arui's  Church.  110 
E.  12th  St..  when  Father  Verona,  a  priest 
for  35  years,  was  told  a  man  had  come  by  to 
discuss  church  business  with  him. 

The  man  claimed  he'd  been  sent  by  an- 
other priest  from  a  nearby  church,  so 
Father  Verona  allowed  him  inside. 

The  visitor  was  described  as  a  well-dressed 
black  man  in  his  20s.  about  5-foot- 11  who 
was  wearing  a  black  topcoat. 

After  taking  a  seat  in  the  priest's  study  he 
removed  a  gun  from  his  black  attache  case. 

"I've  killed  three  people!  Give  me  what 
you  have  in  your  pocket."  the  suspect  said. 
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Father  Verona,  who  was  wearing  his  cleri- 
cal collar,  said  he  was  stunned  by  the  re- 
quest. 

"He  spoke  kind  of  softly— I  had  to  ask  him 
to  speak  up."  Father  Verona  said. 

"At  first  I  thought  he  was  going  to  make  a 
confession  .  .  .  but  then  I  realized  that 
wasn't  the  case  and  saw  what  he  meant." 

Moments  earlier,  the  priest  had  given  his 
last  money— $11— to  an  out-of-towner  who 
said  he'd  been  robbed. 

The  suspect  took  a  watch  from  the  priest 
and  then  led  him  into  an  adjoining  room 
where  Sister  Laura  Moore  and  his  own 
sister  were  staying. 

"He  then  took  several  dollars  from  a  desk 
drawer  and  a  watch  and  $15  from  Sister 
Laura,"  Father  Verona  said. 

The  cherubic-faced  priest  said  Sister 
Laura  told  the  bandit:  "I  think  God  wlU 
punish  you  for  doing  this  in  a  church!" 

After  robbing  his  second  victim,  the  assail- 
ant walked  into  the  adjoining  dining  room 
where  he  stole  $100  in  cash  and  $15  in  Ital- 
ian money  belonging  to  Father  Verona's 
sister.  Maria  Gozio,  his  niece,  Wanda  Tog- 
nola,  and  her  son,  Paul,  6. 

The  thief  forced  the  group  into  the  kitch- 
en area  and  barricaded  the  door.* 
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School,  principal;  Abelardo  M.  Pena,  John 
Glenn  High  School,  teacher:  Howard  L. 
Rainey,  business  services  administrator. 

Clinton  V.  Brown,  secondary  education  as- 
sistant superintendent:  William  M.  Camp- 
bell, personnel  services  director:  Esther  P. 
Espinoza.  Nottingham  Elementary  School, 
teacher:  Martha  D.  Pottenger,  educational 
support  service,  school  psychologist:  Emmet 
J.  Silver,  elementary  education  assistant  su- 
perintendent.* 


NORWALK-LA  MIRADA  UNIFIED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  HONORS  30- 
YEAR  EMPLOYEES 


TO  WELCOME  QUEEN  BEATRIX 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  1982.  10  employees  will  be 
honored  for  30  years  of  service  to  the 
Norwalk-La  Mirada  Unified  School 
District.  I  am  proud  to  recognize  these 
fine  individuals  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Thirty  years  of  service  in  any  profes- 
sion requires  dedication  and  persever- 
ance. This  Is  especially  true  in  the 
field  of  education  where  one  is  pre- 
sented with  the  awesome  responsibil- 
ity of  educating  our  Nation's  youth. 

The  Norwalk-La  Mirada  Unified 
School  District  has  one  of  the  finest 
reputations  in  its  field  in  the  State  of 
California.  It  is  known  for  having  an 
outstanding  educational  staff.  Each 
person  working  in  the  school  and  in 
the  district  office  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  students  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  proper  environ- 
ment for  learning. 

Listed  below  are  the  names,  school 
or  department  in  which  they  are  cur- 
rently assigned,  and  the  present  posi- 
tion of  all  employees  in  the  Norwalk- 
La  Mirada  Unified  School  District  who 
have  30  years  of  service.  Congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  service  to  the  school  district 
and  to  your  community.  You  have  all 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  our  State. 

Harold  H.  Adishian.  Nuffer  Elementary 
School,  principal:  Pauline  Brown.  Morrison 
Elementary  School,  cafeteria  manager: 
Edward   V.   Crook.   La   Pluma   Elementary 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  constitutents  of  Dutch 
descent  and  for  all  the  people  of 
Michigan,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
Queen  Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  great  honor 
to  have  Queen  Beatrix  visit,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  our  two  coun- 
tries have  shared  more  than  200  years 
of  peaceful,  cooperative  relations. 

The  Queen's  state  visit  this  week  sig- 
nals the  beginning,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  the  Netherlands- 
American  bicentennial  celebration.  It 
spealLs  well  for  the  peoples  of  both  na- 
tions that  we  are  celebrating  two  cen- 
turies of  peaceful  diplomacy.  It  is  re- 
warding to  have  such  a  good  friend  in 
the  Netherlands. 

It  will  also  be  a  great  honor  this 
June  when  Queen  Beatrix  again  re- 
turns to  the  United  States  to  visit  our 
Fifth  District  in  Michigan.  The  events 
surrounding  her  visit  are  in  the  final 
planning  stages.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  welcoming  Queen  Beatrix  to  Michi- 
gan this  summer  and  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District  are  equally  pleased  the 
Queen  is  joining  us  in  celebrating  the 
longest  reciprocal  relationship  be- 
tween any  two  countries. 

The  bicentennial  is  more  than  just  a 
celebration  of  friendship,  it  is  a  time 
to  remember  the  contribution  Dutch 
Americans  have  made  to  our  great 
Nation.  Our  Fifth  District  of  Michigan 
has  one  of  the  largest  populations  of 
Dutch  descent  in  the  country.  Their 
contribution  to  our  west  Michigan 
community  has  been  immeasurable.* 


FARRELL  HONORS  HOMETOWN 
AUTHOR 


HON.  MARC  L  MARKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  been  declared  Library  Week. 
As  part  of  the  observances  in  my 
hometown  of  Farrell.  Pa.,  the  city  and 
the  mayor's  fine  arts  commission  are 
honoring  a  hometown  author  who  has 
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built  an  exciting  and  distinguish*^! 
career  for  herself.  I  join  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  E.  L.  Konigsburg— scien- 
tist, mother,  housewife,  and  prize-win- 
ning author. 

Mrs.  Konigsburg  grew  up  in  Farrell 
and  attended  local  schools.  Her  writ- 
ing stemmed,  so  she  says  in  a  tongue- 
in-cheek  self -interview,  from  the  fact 
that  she  never  found  herself  nor  her 
town  in  any  of  the  books  she  read- 
even  though  the  book  jackets  always 
promised  just  that. 

To  remedy  that  lack,  Mrs.  Konigs- 
burg has  written  10  books,  2  of  which 
have  won  the  prestigious  Newbery 
Award.  Her  other  writings  have  also 
received  awards,  plus  both  critical  and 
popular  acclaim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  woman  who  can 
cope  with  modem-day  chemistry,  a 
psychologist  husband,  three  children, 
a  highly  successful  writing  career,  and 
a  spoiled  cocker  spaniel  named  Jason, 
deserves  all  the  praise  we  can  give  her. 
I  wish  her  and  her  family  many,  many 
years  of  happiness  together.  I  also 
hope  she  will  continue  to  inform  and 
amuse  us  with  more  books  like  "From 
the  Mlxed-up  FUes  of  Mrs.  BasU 
Frankweiler"  and  "Jennifer,  Hecate, 
Macbeth,  WUliam  McKinley.  and  Me. 
Elizabeth." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  short  but  amusing 
Interview  of  E.  L.  Konigsburg,  con- 
ducted by  E.  L.  Konigsburg: 

Forty    Percent   More   Thaw    Everything 

YoD  Want  to  Know  About  E.  L.  Konigs- 

BintG 

Hello,  Mrs.  Konigsburg. 

HeUo. 

/  thought  that  I  might  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions about  your  work  and  your  life. 

That's  perfectly  all  right  with  me.  I'll  tell 
you  everything  except  my  age  and  weight. 

Where  do  you  live? 

In  Jacksonville.  Florida.  It's  all  right,  isn't 
it,  if  I  don't  answer  in  complete  sentences? 

You're  the  writer,  Mrs.  Konigsburg.  Let  it 
be  on  your  conscience.  Do  you  have  any 
children? 

I  have  three  children.  Their  names  are 
Paul,  Laurie  and  Ross.  They  often  pose  for 
the  illustrations  in  my  books.  Laurie  was 
Claudia  and  Ross  was  Jamie  in  "From  the 
Mlxed-up  Piles  of  Mrs.  Basil  E.  Frank- 
weiler." Paul  was  Benjamin  Dickinson  Can- 
in  "(George). " 

Do  you  have  any  pets? 

We  have  one  blond  (spoiled)  cocker 
(spoiled)  spaniel  (spoiled)  named  Jason,  who 
thinks  more  of  his  stomach  than  he  does  of 
me.  Aren't  you  going  to  ask  if  I  have  a  hus- 
band? 

That  was  the  next  Question  on  my  list  I 
wish  you'd  be  more  patient,  Mrs.  Konigs- 
burg. Do  hou  have  a  husband? 

Yes.  I  do.  My  husband's  name  is  David, 
and  he  is  a  psychologist. 

WTiere  u>ere  you  bom? 

New  York  City,  but  we  moved  when  I  was 
still  an  infant.  I  did  most  of  my  growing  up 
in  small  towns  in  Pennsylvania.  I  graduated 
from  Farrell  Senior  High  School  in  Farrell, 
Pennsylvania. 

Did  you  always  want  to  be  a  writer? 
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No.  When  I  was  in  college  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University.  I  wanted  to  be  a  chemist, 
so  I  became  one.  I  worked  in  a  laboratory 
and  went  to  graduate  school  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh;  then  I  taught  biology  and 
science  at  a  private  girls  school  and  had 
three  children  and  waited  until  all  three 
were  in  school  before  1  started  writing. 
Where  do  yov  get  the  ideas  for  your  books? 
Ideas  come  from  observing  people  and 
what  happens  to  them  and  to  me.  Ideas  also 
come  from  reading.  Do  you  have  a  specific 
bool(  in  mind  that  you  would  like  to  ask 
about? 

AU  right  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  for 
the  book  from  the  mixed-up  files  of  Mrs. 
Basil  E.  Prankweiler? 

The  idea  for  this  book  came  from  three 
experiences;  two  of  them  were  reading  expe- 
riences. 

I  read  In  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  In  New  York 
City  had  bought  a  sUtute  for  $225.  At  the 
time  of  the  purchase  they  did  not  know  who 
had  sculptured  it,  but  they  suspected  that  it 
had  been  done  by  someone  famous  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance;  they  knew  that  they 
had  an  enormous  bargain.  (The  statute,  by 
the  way,  is  called  The  Lady  with  the  Prim- 
roses; it  is  not  an  angel,  and  it  was  not  sculp- 
tured by  Michelangelo.) 

Shortly  after  that  article  appeared  in  the 
paper  I  read  a  book  that  told  the  adventures 
of  some  children,  who  upon  being  sent  by 
ship  from  their  island  home  to  England,  are 
captured  by  pirates.  In  the  company  of  the 
pirates,  the  children  became  piratical  them- 
selves; they  lost  the  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion that  they  had  acquired  in  their  island 
home. 

The  third  thing  that  happened  was  a 
picnic  that  our  family  took  while  we  were 
vacationing  at  Yellowstone  Park.  After 
buying  salami  and  bread  and  chocolate  milk 
and  paper  cups  and  paper  plates  and  paper 
napkins  and  potato  chips  and  pickles,  we 
looked  for  a  place  to  eat.  There  were  no  out- 
door tables  and  chairs,  so  when  we  came  to 
a  clearing  in  the  woods,  I  suggested  that  we 
all  eat  there.  We  all  crouched  slightly  above 
the  ground  and  began  to  spread  out  our 
meal.  Then  the  complaints  began:  the  choc- 
olate milk  was  getting  warm,  and  there  were 
ants  over  everything,  and  the  sun  was  melt- 
ing the  icing  on  the  cupcakes.  This  was 
hardly  having  to  rough  it,  and  yet  my  small 
group  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  dis- 
comfort. 

I  thought  to  myself  that  if  my  children 
ever  left  home,  they  would  never  become 
barbarians  even  if  they  were  captured  by  pi- 
rates. Civilization  was  not  a  veneer  to  them; 
it  was  a  crust.  They  would  want  at  least  ali 
the  comforts  of  home  plus  a  few  extra 
dashes  of  elegance.  Where,  I  wondered, 
would  they  ever  consider  running  to  if  they 
ever  left  home?  They  certainly  would  never 
consider  any  place  less  elegant  than  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Yes,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  All 
those   magnificent  beds  and  all  that   ele- 
gance. And  then,  I  thought,  while  they  were 
there,    perhaps    they    would    discover    the 
secret  of  a  mysterious  bargain  statute  and 
in  doing  so,  perhaps  they  could  discover  a 
much  more  important  secret,  the  need  to  be 
different— on  the  inside  where  it  counts. 
Are  the  people  in  your  books  real? 
Aside  from  the  people  in  "A  Proud  Taste 
for  Scarlet  and  Miniver"  and   The  Second 
Mrs.  Oiaconda,"  all  of  whom  were  real,  the 
people  in  my  other  books  are  made  up. 
Do  you  find  it  fun  to  write  books? 
I  don't  like  to  be  asked  that  question. 
Writing  books  is  just  as  it  should  be;  some- 
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times  it  is  fun,  and  sometimes  it  is  simply 
frustrating.  I  think  that  is  true  of  nursing 
or  teaching  or  doctoring  or  house  building 
or  housewifery.  But  I  know  I  would  rather 
write. 

Do  you  have  any  hobbies? 

I  like  to  draw  and  paint  and  tend  my 
garden.  I  have  a  small  garden  of  wild  things, 
plants  that  I've  dug  up  from  the  fields 
around  my  house.  I  like  to  walk  along  the 
beach,  and  I  like  to  think,  and  I  like  to  read. 

Would  you  describe  yourself? 

Certainly.  I  look  exactly  like  the  lady  In 
this  picture.  That's  Jason  I'm  holding.  We 
t)oth  have  brown  eyes. 

Would  you  list  the  books  you  have  written 
and  the  awards  they  toon? 

Of  course.  I  have  written  ten  books.  Some 
of  my  titles  are  so  long  that  they  sound  like 
complete  sentences. 

•Jennifer,  Hecate,  Macbeth,  William 
McKinley,  and  Me.  Elizabeth." 

1968  Newbery  Honor  Book. 
Prom  the  Mixed-Up  PUes  of  Mrs.  Basil  E. 
FYankweUer." 

Winner  of  the  Newbery  Award. 

Winner  of  the  1970  WUliam  Allen  White 
Award. 

"About  the  B'Nai  Bagels." 

"(George)." 

"Altogether.  One  at  a  Time." 

"A  Proud  Taste  for  Scarlet  and  Miniver." 

ALA  NoUble  Book,  1974 

National  Book  Award  Nominee 

"The  Dragon  in  the  Ghetto  Caper." 

"The  Second  Mrs.  Glaconda," 

"Father's  Arcane  Daughter." 

"Throwing  Shadows, " 

Which  is  your  favorite  book? 

I  used  to  say  that  I  don't  have  a  favorite; 
now  I  know  that  I  do.  But  I  won't  say  which 
it  Is.  You  already  know  enough  about  me. 

But  you  said  that  you  toould  tell  every- 
thing except  your  age  and  weighL 

Yes,  but  I  also  said  that  everyone  has  to 
have  a  secret  inside.  Thafs  one  of  my  inter- 
nal secrets.  My  age  and  weight  are  outside, 
visible  for  all  to  see. 

/  guess  that's  about  all  I  had  to  ask.  I 
don't  know  how  to  end  this  interview. 

Try  saying  "thank  you." 

TTion*  you,  Mr*.  Konigsburg. 

You're  welcome.  Mrs.  Konigsburg.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
observing  April  24.  the  day  of  remem- 
brance for  the  victims  of  this  century's 
first  holocaust,  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide, we  must  call  to  mind  the  tragic 
events  of  that  time.  We  must  remem- 
ber the  past,  as  the  philosopher  Santa- 
yana  said,  lest  we  be  condemned  to 
repeat  it. 

The  Armenian  people  have  pre- 
served their  national  and  cultural 
identity  as  Christians  for  more  than 
2.600  years.  Through  repeated  Inva- 
sions, foreign  rule  and  purges,  the  Ar- 
menians have  retained  their  own  dis- 
tinctive language  and  their  own  sect  of 
Christianity.  Indeed.  Armenians  are 
rooted  In  history  as  the  first  Christian 
nation  on  Earth, 
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World  War  I.  however,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  the  Armenians. 
The  Turks  fought  on  the  German  side 
while  the  Armenians  sympathized 
with  the  Allies.  On  April  24.  1915.  hun- 
dreds of  Armenian  leaders  were  round- 
ed up.  This  Infamous  day  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  plan  for  the  systematic 
extermination  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Approximately  1.5  million  vic- 
tims died.  Another  million  survived 
only  by  flight  into  Russia. 

Yet  even  this  unprecedented  massa- 
cre, bringing  death  from  bullets,  bayo- 
nets, starvation,  and  exposure  to  over 
a  million  people,  could  not  extinguish 
the  valiant  Armenian  people.  The  per- 
sonal stories  of  the  survivors  tell  a  tale 
of  courage  without  precedence  in  the 
history  of  man.  One  observer  relates 
among  the  refugees  from  Urumish 
were  an  old  man  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters-in-law. with  their  six  children, 
three  of  them  babes  in  arms.  They 
were  8  days  on  the  way,  averaging  20 
miles  daily  through  the  mud.  The  old 
man  became  stuck  fast  in  a  pool  and  at 
his  own  request  was  left  there  to  die. 
One  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child 
during  the  march  and  an  hour  after- 
ward was  again  plodding  along  with 
the  other  refugees.  One  young  woman 
carried  her  father  for  5  days,  when  he 
died.  Another  woman  was  found  dead 
by  the  roadside  with  her  infant,  still 
living,  wrapped  in  her  clothes. 

Califomian  Samuel  Kadorian.  a  sur- 
vivor, watched  as  his  father  and  all 
the  men  of  his  village  aged  10  or  older 
were  taken  away.  When  It  got  dark, 
they  heard  the  gunshots  and  saw  the 
muzzle  flashes  as  each  of  the  men  and 
older  boys  was  shot  to  death  one  by 
one.  Later,  they  threw  all  the  children 
from  5  to  10  years  old  in  a  pile,  then 
walked  around  plunging  their  bayo- 
nets into  the  pile.  By  a  miracle. 
Samuel  survived  to  tell  the  world  what 
happened. 

And  the  world  must  be  told  and 
retold.  When  asked  how  he  intended 
to  eliminate  so  many  Jews  without  the 
world  crying  out  in  revenge.  Hitler  re- 
sponded: "Look  at  the  Armenians— 
who  remembers  them?" 

Well,  we  remember  the  Armenians, 
and  I  feel  I  can  speak  for  the  entire 
House  in  urging  that  the  Armenian 
genocide  never  be  forgotten,  and  that 
the  loss  of  the  Armenian  homeland 
never  be  forgotten.* 


WHERE  YOUR  TAX  DOLLARS 
GO:  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPO- 
RATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.    McDonald.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
know  that  most  hard-working  people 
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in  this  Nation,  especially  after  their 
recent  donations  via  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS),  that  they  would 
like  to  have  a  job  where  they  are  in  no 
way  accountable  to  a  boss  or  to  the 
taxpayers  of  America,  where  work  di- 
vision and  time  is  involved. 

Well,  there  is  such  a  job.  if  you 
happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  land 
one  with  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. Although  any  attorney  worth  his 
salt,  would  not  take  a  job,  nor  accept  a 
challenge,  without  any  accountability, 
we  do  have  exceptions.  And  the  money 
for  this,  one  of  the  most  abusive  in  the 
area  of  leech  practitioners,  is  coming 
from:  you  guessed  it.  the  taxpayer. 

The  Conservative  Digest  of  April 
1982  had  a  small  updated  version  of 
where  some  of  that  Legal  Services 
Corporation  money  is  being  spent. 
Others  of  my  colleagues  have  had 
much  much  more  to  state  on  this 
agency  whose  spigot  should  be  shut 
off,  and  I  deem  it  a  service  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America  to  add  fuel  to  this 
fire  that  will  eventually  put  this  and 
other  agencies — out  of  business. 

The  article,  "Legal  Services  Must  Be 
Stopped,"  follows: 

Legal  Services  Must  Be  Stopped 
leftist  lawyers  use  poor  as  political 

pawns;  REAGAN  SAYS  PROGRAM  KUST  END 

President  Reagan  believes  the  federal 
Legal  Services  program  is  more  a  boon  for 
legal  activists  than  a  program  for  the  poor. 
In  1981  and  again  this  year,  he  has  asked 
Congress  to  cut  all  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

However,  as  a  practical  matter,  consider- 
ing the  multi-million-dollar  lobbying  slush 
funds  available  to  Legal  Services  grantees 
and  theii  allies,  the  only  way  President 
Reagan  can  end  LSC-financed  abuses  is  by 
the  exercise  of  his  veto.  So  far  he  has  been 
unwilling  to  do  this. 

WHY  LEGAL  SERVICES  CANNOT  BE  REFORMED  AND 
MUST  BE  ENDED 

Legal  Services  gives  tax  dollars  to  325  pri- 
vate legal  groups  that  are  accountable  only 
to  themselves.  The  structure  of  the  system 
makes  its  participants  unaccountable  to  the 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill. 

The  legal  services  group  decides  which 
cases  to  pursue,  which  causes  to  support, 
and  which  targets  to  attack— using  taxpayer 
dollars. 

The  board  that  controls  each  legal  serv- 
ices group  Is  self-perpetuating. 

Once  a  group  is  funded  by  Legal  Services, 
the  law  gives  them  a  presumptive  right  to 
more  money  In  future  years. 

Legal  Services  attorneys  are  not  required 
to  keep  a  record  of  how  they  use  their  time 
and  divide  their  work.  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
have  complained  about  the  lack  of  reliable 
data  on  Legal  Services  management. 

There  Is  no  economic  constraint  on  sala 
rled  Legal  Services  attorneys.  It  costs  them 
nothing  to  sue.  Those  who  are  sued  by  Legal 
Services  must  pay  for  their  own  representa- 
tion—for many,  an  economic  Imixtssibllity 
when  confronted  with  the  millions  spent  by 
Legal  Services. 

Legal  Services  lawyers  are  free  to  pursue 
Leftist  goals  without  normal  restraint  by 
feepaying  clients. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  PROVIDES  NETWORK  FOR  LEFT- 
WING  ATTORNEYS 

The  325  tax-funded  private  Legal  Services 
groups  maintain  a  loose  network,  using 
these  funds  to  plan  strategies  for  social 
change  In  America.  The  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration helps  publish  the  agencies'  maga- 
zine. Clearinghouse  Review,  and  also  funds 
20  "National  Support  Centers,"  one  of 
whose  primary  purposes  is  to  pursue  test 
cases  to  change  U.S.  law. 

The  December,  1979  Clearinghouse 
Review  Included  an  Invitation  to  join  a  na- 
tional group.  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  Its 
members  Included  such  Left-dominated 
groups  as  the  National  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 
The  group  opposes  tax  relief  such  as  pro- 
posed in  California's  Proposition  13  and  In 
President  Reagan's  tax  program. 

In  the  spring  of  1981,  local  Legal  Services 
groups  began  their  media  campaign  against 
the  Reagan  economic  program.  An  endless 
stream  of  articles  appeared  In  local  newspa- 
pers, all  bearing  the  same  message— Reagan 
will  hurt  the  poor  by  cutting  Legal  Services 
funds. 

Part  of  Legal  Services'  tactics  Is  the  collec- 
tion of  Information  on  Individual  members 
of  Congress.  A  preferred  procedure  was  out- 
lined by  LBC  Research  Director  Alan 
Houseman  In  a  December,  1980  memo  to  the 
325  local  groups: 

"Analyze  new  members  of  Congress  from 
your  area  and  review  all  old  members  of 
Congress. 

"What  Is  needed  is  carefully  compUed  In- 
formation about  all  members  of  Congress. 

"This  includes  attitudes,  public  state- 
ments and  prior  voting  records  toward  legal 
services  and  other  social-benefit  programs; 
their  supporters  and  major  contributors 
from  within  the  bar  and  the  general  com- 
munity; possible  contacts  with  their  sup- 
porters .  .  ." 

SOME  RECENT  EXAMPLES  OF  QUESTIONABLE 
LEGAL  SERVICES  ACTIONS 

Since  Legal  Services  started  in  the  late 
1960s,  horror  stories  of  the  program's 
abuses  have  flowed.  From  suits  for  sex- 
change  operations  and  benefits  for  illegal 
aliens,  to  making  black  English  a  certified 
foreign  language  in  the  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan schools,  Legal  Services  has  left  Its  scars 
on  common  sense  In  government. 

While  Reagan  has  tried  to  cut  its  fundlnif 
and  appoint  conservatives  to  the  I£C  board, 
the  abuses  and  their  results  have  continued. 
Here  Is  a  sampling  from  the  past  year  alone: 

Prison  Riots  Result  from  Legal  Services 
Action.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
blames  Community  Legal  Services  of  Phila- 
delphia for  helping  to  cause  violence  at  Gra- 
terford  Prison  in  October  and  November, 
1981.  Thirty  persons  were  held  hostage  by  a 
three-time  killer,  who  was  returned  to  the 
general  prison  population  as  a  result  of  a 
1975  Legal  Services  suit. 

"Never  again  should  government  permit 
"cause'  groups  ...  to  place  the  purported 
rights  of  vicious  criminals  above  the  safety 
of  law  officers. "  Gov.  Richard  Thomburgh 
said.  Community  Legal  Services  received 
$2,277,972  In  federal  dollars  In  1980  (the 
most  recent  figures  available). 

Legal-Aid  Group  Sues  to  Overturn  City 
Referendum,  Force  Use  of  Federal  Funds. 
Connecticut  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  which  re- 
ceived $1,656,488  In  1980,  went  to  court  in 
1981  to  overturn  a  vote  by  the  people  of 
Manchester,  Conn.,  not  to  accept  federal 
HUD  Community  Development  money.  The 
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referendum  result  was  3-1  against  taking 
the  HUD  granU. 

Legal  Services  won  its  victory  against  the 
city,  but  the  decision  was  eventually  over- 
turned on  appeal. 

Pittsburgh  Legal  Services  Joins  Coalition 
Favoring  Impeachment  of  President 
Reagan.  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  of 
PltUburgh,  Pa.,  which  received  $1,504,638  In 
tax  dollars  In  1980.  recently  became  a  key 
member  of  the  Fair  Budget  Coalition,  which 
is  organizing  a  grassroots  political  campaign 
against  the  Reagan  budget.  It  has  also 
called  for  the  Impeachment  of  President 
Reagan. 

Legal  Services  Continues  Fight  for  Illegal 
Aliens'  "Rights."  In  the  recent  past.  Legal 
Services  agencies  have  spent  much  time  and 
effort  representing  Illegal  aliens.  At  least 
two  cases  exist  of  Legal  Services  represent- 
ing Iranians  scheduled  for  deportation 
during  the  hostage  crisis. 

The  tax-funded  National  Center  for  Immi- 
grant Rights,  based  In  Los  Angeles,  chal- 
lenged citizenship  requirements  for  peace 
officers  In  California.  The  Supreme  Court 
overruled  their  challenge,  5-4,  on  January 
12.  1982. 

Tucson's  Southern  Arizona  Legal  Aid. 
Inc.,  which  received  $851,305  in  1980  from 
taxpayers,  filed  suit  In  January,  1982,  to 
force  a  local  border  county  to  pay  for  free 
health  care  for  Illegal  aliens.  The  county's 
health  system  has  been  overtaxed  with  the 
Influx  of  aliens;  It  went  broke  in  1981  and 
will  likely  do  so  again  this  year. 

Tax  Dollars  Support  Iowa  Man  Indicted 
for  Food-Stamp  Fraud.  Lester  Williams,  the 
unemployed  father  whose  sensationalized 
New  Year's  Eve  suicide  threat  caused  a  na- 
tional media  splash,  was  indicted  January  7, 
1982  on  18  counts  of  food-stamp  fraud.  Wil- 
liams has  been  a  client  of  Polk  County  Legal 
Aid  Society,  which  received  $431,992  in  tax 
money  in  1980. 

Williams'  letter  of  Dec.  30,  which  was 
printed  In  the  Des  Moines  Register,  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  kill  himself  the  next 
day  because  he  couldn't  find  work  and  his 
family  could  use  the  welfare  benefits.  The 
legal-services  group  helped  publicize  the 
letter.* 


THE  GREAT  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
AMERIGO  VESPUCCI 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  occasion  to  speak  at  an  instal- 
lation banquet  for  a  member  of  Ital- 
ian-American lodges  and  clubs  in  the 
northern  Virginia  area.  The  group  rep- 
resented included  the  George  Wash- 
ington Lodge,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America,  No.  2038;  Avanti  Lodge 
(OSIA),  Amici  D'ltalia  Lodge  (OSIA), 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci  Lodge  (OSIA).  and 
the  Italian  Heritage  Cultural  and  Fel- 
lowship Society  Lodge. 

During  the  dinner,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  contributions  of 
an  Italian-American  who  today  re- 
mains almost  forgotten— Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, On  March  18  of  ihis  year,  we 
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celebrated  the  528th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

While  Christopher  Columbus,  sui 
Italian,  has  been  celebrated  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  America,  Amerigo  Vespucci 
was  a  contemporary  of  Columbus 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  New 
World. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  was  an  Italian 
merchant  and  navigator  who  was  bom 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1454.  After  re- 
ceiving his  education,  he  entered  busi- 
ness in  Italy  and  later  went  to  Spain. 
He  may  have  met  Christopher  Colum- 
bus when  Columbus  returned  from  his 
first  expedition.  He  was  active  in  pre- 
paring the  ships  for  the  second  and 
third  voyages  of  Columbus.  He  and 
Columbus  became  personally  ac- 
quainted. 

Vespucci  made  trips  to  the  New 
World  between  1497  and  1504  and  was 
assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  offi- 
cial map  for  the  newly  discovered 
lands  and  also  of  the  routes  to  them. 
He  later  left  Spain  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  Portugal.  He  set  sail 
from  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on  May  13, 
1501,  on  the  voyage  which  would  be  of 
great  historical  importance.  This 
voyage  is  of  great  significance  in  the 
history  of  geographical  discovery,  for 
by  it,  Vespucci  and  other  scholars 
became  convinced  that  the  lands  vis- 
ited were  not  a  part  of  Asia,  but  part 
of  a  new  world.  A  document  published 
In  1507,  including  ra&ps  of  the  newly 
discovered  lands.  Included  a  notation, 
"from  Amerigo  the  discoverer." 
Gradually  the  term  "America",  after 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  became  widely  ac- 
cepted for  the  new  lands.  Amerigo  did 
return  to  Spain  and  helped  to  launch 
other  voyages. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  Italian,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, whose  name  remains  perpetuat- 
ed in  the  name  of  our  country.* 


LEV  MIKHAILOVICH 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdCINNEY 

or  COHHECTICUT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  holy  week  recently  passed,  I  feel 
compelled  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  those  persons  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  suffering  as  a 
result  of  their  desire  to  freely  worship 
the  Lord.  Lev  Mikhailovich  Forman,  a 
graduate  of  the  Electrotechnical  Insti- 
tute in  Leningrad,  has  been  denied  em- 
ployment in  his  field  since  he  applied 
for  an  exit  visa  in  May  of  1974.  In  July 
of  1976,  the  Soviet  Union  denied  Lev's 
emigration  visa  on  the  grounds  of  "se- 
crecy". While  Dr.  Boris  Rubinstein, 
who  held  a  higher  position  than  Lev 
within  the  Institute,  was  allowed  to 
emigrate,  Soviet  officials  claimed  that 
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Lev  "had  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion." 

Lev's  application  and  subsequent  re- 
jection has  made  him  one  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  "refuseniks"  now 
living  In  the  Soviet  Union.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  these  refuseniks  are  pri- 
marily Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
denied  the  basic  human  right  to 
pursue  religious  freedom.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  leave  their 
homeland  for  nations  where  they  and 
their  families  can  grow  and  prosper  in 
peace.  In  1979,  51,320  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  By 
1981  the  number  had  dwindled  to 
9,447  and  in  January  of  this  year  a 
record  low  of  -JO  Jews  were  granted 
exit  visas.  At  this  new  rate  merely 
3,000  Jews  will  escape  Soviet  persecu- 
tion this  year. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
growing,  institutional  anti-Semitism 
and  redoubled  effort  to  blot  out 
Jewish  culture  In  Russia.  While  the 
numbers  of  freed  Jews  diminishes 
each  year,  the  quality  of  the  refuse- 
niks' lives  deteriorates.  Jews  are  In- 
creasingly blocked  from  universities 
and  technical  institutes.  The  Soviet 
Government  hounds  Jewish  study 
groups,  arresting  Hebrew  teachers  and 
confiscating  prayer  books.  One  witness 
subjected  to  a  KGB  raid  and  seizure 
says,  "They  took  every  scrap  of  paper 
with  a  Hebrew  letter  on  it,  and  every- 
thing that  mentioned  'Jew'  was  imme- 
diately regarded  as  evidence."  Jewish 
activists,  cultural  leaders,  teachers, 
and  mere  citizens  face  the  fate  of  "in- 
ternal exile"  which  translates  into  a 
life  In  the  Gulag— the  Soviet  network 
of  prisons,  mental  institutions,  and 
work  camps. 

Americans  have  learned  the  horrid 
details  of  mathematician  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  KGB  harassment  and 
imprisonment.  His  crime?  He,  too,  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa.  His  present 
aUtus?  He  sits  in  Christopol  Prison 
and  is  fed  every  other  day.  According 
to  the  diligent  reports  of  the  Student 
Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry  based  in 
this  country,  he  was  last  visited  by  his 
mother,  Ida  MUgrom,  in  1979.  She 
states  that  her  son  looked  "like  a  pris- 
oner from  Auschwitz."  And  Shchar- 
ansky  is  not  alone.  This  week  we  are 
scheduled  to  discuss  the  status  of  Ben- 
dlct  Scott,  Mart  Niklus.  Dr.  Semyon 
Gluzman  and  his  family,  and  Yuli  Ko- 
sharavaky  and  his  family.  In  each  in- 
stance Congress  will  implore  the 
Soviet  Union  to  grant  some  degree  of 
human  rights  to  these  Individuals. 

Our  Constitution  has  as  its  founda- 
tion the  belief  that  each  individual  "is 
endowed  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights"  upon  which  the  Government, 
as  defender  of  the  common  welfare, 
cannot  encroach.  In  a  world  as  inter- 
dependent as  ours,  it  seems  hypocriti- 
cal for  us  to  ignore  the  plight  of  those 
citizens  of  other  nations  whose  sole 
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crime  Is  the  pursuit  of  those  liberties 
among  which  we  have  numbered  the 
right  to  be  free  from  Government  vio- 
lations of  one  s  personal  safety  and  in- 
tegrity; the  undeniable  right  to  the 
fulfillment  of  such  vital  needs  as  food, 
shelter,  health  care,  and  education; 
and,  finally,  the  right  to  enjoy  civil 
and  political  liberties. 

Lev  Porman  is  only  one  of  many 
Soviet  Jews  who  has  been  denied  those 
guarantees  we  so  often  take  for  grant- 
ed here  at  home.  Lev's  family  has  been 
harassed.  His  father,  a  cancer  patient, 
was  Jailed.  Lev  has  served  sporadic  Jail 
terms.  He  faces  a  hollow  existence  and 
eventual  imprisonment  Is  a  near  cer- 
tainty If  he  cannot  emigrate. 

The  members  of  this  body  must  con- 
tinue to  take  up  the  cause  for  individ- 
ual refuseniks  and  draw  national  at- 
tention to  their  martyrdom.  Having 
recently  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  and  the  Joy  and  promise  of 
Easter  this  past  week,  I  am  moved  to 
pray  for  Lev,  and  hope  that  these 
words,  before  Congress,  can  bring  him 
closer  to  the  freedom  that  grants  me 
the  ability  to  stand  here  and  address 
you  today.* 


REMEMBER  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  iraw  JERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  39  years  ago  this  April 
that  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
wrote  an  unforgettable  chapter  in  the 
record  of  heroism.  Poorly  armed, 
hungry,  ill-clothed,  they  hurled  them- 
selves on  the  Nazi  invaders  who  had 
come  to  clean  out  the  remnants  of  the 
ghetto.  The  Nazis  were  liquidating  the 
ghetto;  they  intended  to  liquidate  the 
surviving  residents  in  the  death  camps 
of  Auschwitz,  Trebllnka,  and  Belsen. 

The  defenders  of  the  ghetto  did  not 
win,  but  they  showed  the  world  that 
free  men  and  women  would  not  go  to 
their  deaths  without  protest,  without 
fighting  for  their  dignity  as  himian 
beings. 

We  are  remembering  the  Holocaust, 
that  terrible  event  of  the  20th  century 
when  an  entire  race— men,  women, 
and  children— were  condemned  to 
death  solely  because  they  were  Jewish. 
Surely  this  was  the  moment  that  we 
knew  a  particularly  virulent  infection 
was  plaguing  mankind  in  this  century. 
For  all  our  knowledge  and  our  tech- 
nology this  was  not  going  to  be  a  cen- 
tury of  enlightenment. 

Rather,  the  beast  in  man  was  loose. 

I  confess  that  I  find  it  very  hard  to 
confront  the  reality  of  the  Holocaust. 
Here  was  an  entire  system  of  well-or- 
ganized camps,  smoothly  running, 
with  its  own  transportation  network. 
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all  set  up  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
murder. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  murder.  That  was 
what  Auschwitz  and  the  other  camps 
were  set  up  for— murder.  This  was  the 
kingdom  of  death.  Human  beings  came 
alive  to  these  camps  and  were  killed— 
killed  in  enormous  numbers. 

Six  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  gone,  many  of  them  un- 
known, just  people  whose  whereabouts 
could  not  be  established  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  The  centuries 
old  Jewish  culture  and  society  that  ex- 
isted between  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas  had  practically  ceased  to  exist, 
the  world  of  the  villages  and  the 
urban  centers,  the  world  we  know 
through  the  stories  of  Sholom  Alel- 
cham. 

This  was  the  victory  Adolf  Hitler 
won.  He  had  destroyed  a  good  part  of 
European  Jewry.  He  had  left  parts  of 
Europe  free  of  Jews.  The  Nazi  philoso- 
phy had  gained  this  triumph. 

What  can  we  do  for  those  who  died 
In  the  Holocaust?  Obviously,  we 
cannot  bring  them  back  from  their 
graves.  But  we  can  remember.  We  can 
remember  that  these  people,  with 
their  hopes  and  dreams  and  plans, 
were  swept  away  in  a  cataclysm  not  of 
their  making.  They  committed  no 
crime;  rather,  they  died  for  being  the 
wrong  race  and  the  wrong  religion. 

This  must  never  be  allowed  to 
happen  again. 

Of  course,  we  are  used  to  horror 
now,  the  horror  of  this  century,  and 
the  years  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Ibos  have  been  massacred,  Cambodi- 
ans have  been  massacred,  Idl  Amin 
showed  us  the  spirit  of  Hitler  is  not 
dead.  Stalin  arranged  the  deportation 
of  millions  of  Russian  and  non-Rus- 
sian nationals;  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  had  his  own  designs  against  the 
Jews.  We  may  no  longer  be  capable  of 
horror  or  shock,  after  all  those  mil- 
lions of  victims— too  many  victims. 
Just  a  row  of  statistics,  it  seems  too 
many. 

Let  us  not  abandon  our  common  hu- 
manity, Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us  never  get 
to  the  point  where  we  are  not  shocked, 
not  horrified,  by  wanton  murder.  Let 
us  assert  at  all  times  the  sacredness  of 
life,  all  life. 

Every  life  is  a  life  worth  living.  That 
statement  was  made  by  a  survivor  of 
the  death  camps.  Let  that  be  the  eter- 
nal tribute  to  those  who  died  In  the 
Holocaust.* 


VOLUNTARY  DISCLOSURE  OF 
INCOME  AND  LIABILITIES 
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a    voluntary    disclosure    of    Income, 
taxes,  assets,  and  liabilities. 

For  1981  I  paid  a  total  of  $25,231.49 
In  taxes,  including  $21,189.14  income 
taxes,  and  $4,042.35  property  and  sales 
taxes. 

My  chief  source  of  taxable  Income 
was  $60,662.50  salary  as  Congressman. 
Other  income  included:  An  annuity  of 
$1,039.74  and  dividends  of  $938.35 
from  the  Teachers  Insurance  Annuity 
Association  (TIAA);  $302.44  from  the 
college  retirement  equities  fund 
(CREP);  $568.16  net  rents  from  my 
farm  and  townhouse  both  located  in 
Harford  County;  $100  from  the  Sun- 
papers  for  an  article;  $10.92  Interest 
from  savings. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
benefit  in  any  way  from  the  tax  break 
for  living  expenses  In  Washington  that 
Members  of  Congress  voted  last  year, 
because  I  live  In  my  district  and  com- 
mute to  Washington  every  day.  In 
fact,  I  opposed  the  measure  and  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  those  spe- 
cial deductions. 

Following  my  longstanding  policy, 
no  gifts  from  constltutents  or  Interest 
groups,  however  small  or  in  whatever 
form— even  flowers  or  frult^were  ac- 
cepted by  me  or  my  staff. 

As  of  April  20,  1982,  real  property 
consisted  of  my  home  in  Ruxton  pur- 
chased in  1946  for  $32,000;  a  112-acre 
farm  In  Harford  County  bought  In 
1965  for  $118,000;  and  a  townhouse  in 
Harford  County  bought  in  late  1979 
for  $47,900.  My  farm  and  Ruxton 
home  are  free  of  debt.  My  mortgage 
debt  for  the  townhouse— Yorkridge 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion—Is  $37,967.11. 

In  nearly  20  years  as  a  Congressman, 
I  have  contributed  a  total  of  $64,013.04 
to  the  Federal  retirement  system— 
which  cannot  be  withdrawn  In  cash. 
Estimated  capital  value  to  my  Teach- 
ers Insurance  Annuity  Association 
policies— not  convertible  into  cash- 
was  about  $15,000. 

Other  assets  as  of  April  20,  1982,  In- 
clude a  1980  Regal  Bulck.  valued  at 
$5,400;  a  1977  Volare  Pljmiouth  station 
wagon,  valued  at  $2,200;  86  shares  In 
the  T.  Rowe  Price  Prime  Reserve 
money  market  accounts  valued  at 
$1,000;  $12,000  In  a  savings  account; 
home  rugs  and  furnishings;  my  wife's 
Jewelry— nearly  all  Inherited;  clothing; 
and  a  checking  accoimt  sufficient  to 
pay  current  bills.* 
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BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  EXTEND 
THE  AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
DEEP  SEABED  HARD  MINER- 
Al£  RESOURCES  ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  at  about  this  time  I  make 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Breaux, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  the 
Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Resources 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985.  This  landmark  legislation  was 
originally  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1980  to  establish  and  interim 
procedure  for  the  orderly  development 
of  the  hard  mineral  resources  In  the 
deep  seabed  pending  adoption  of  an 
acceptable  International  law  of  the  sea 
agreement.  Responsibility  for  Imple- 
menting the  act  lies  with  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Since  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
NOAA  has  proceeded  to  fulfill  In  a 
timely  fashion  its  responsibilities 
imder  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  by  de- 
veloping a  regulatory  framework  for 
the  mining  of  the  seabed  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  by  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  smooth  transition  to  an  internation- 
al agreement.  In  particular,  NOAA  has 
promulgated  final  regiilations  for  ex- 
ploration licenses,  issued  a  supporting 
final  environmental  impact  statement, 
and  published  a  technical  guidance 
document  to  assist  license  applicants. 
NOAA  has  also,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Depaotment  of  State,  engaged  In 
extensive  negotiations  with  other  na- 
tions that  have  domestic  legislation 
authorizing  deep  seabed  mining  for 
the  purposes  of  concluding  an  agree- 
ment with  them  respecting  each 
other's  claims. 

While  the  basic  legal  framework  for 
regulating  seabed  mining  exploration 
is  now  in  place,  several  major  tasks  for 
developing  the  program  remain.  Since 
January  1982,  NOAA  has  received  nu- 
merous applications  for  exploration  li- 
censes which  will  require  Initial  proc- 
essing, resolution  of  overlapping 
claims  among  applicants,  and  contin- 
ual monitoring  of  the  activities  under- 
taken pursuant  to  the  licenses.  Each 
license  will  require  the  preparation  of 
a  site-specific  environmental  impact 
statement  which  will,  in  turn,  entail 
the  development  by  NOAA  of  exten- 
sive data  bases  to  assess  potential  im- 
pacts. The  onsite  environmental  moni- 
toring and  research  needed  to  gener- 
ate such  data  will  require  Increased  in- 
vestments of  time  and  resources.  Fi- 
nally, as  the  U.S.  Industry  moves 
closer  to  commercial  recovery  of  deep 
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seabed  nodules,  proper  regulatory  sup- 
port for  permitting  commercial  recov- 
ery will  play  a  crucial  role  in  insuring 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  development  of 
the  industry.  Such  regulatory  support 
will  require  additional  information  on 
the  economic,  technological,  and  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  conunercial 
mining  operations. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today  with  my  colleagues  seeks  to  pro- 
vide NOAA  with  the  funds  that  will  be 
necessary  for  it  to  fulfill  these  tasks. 
The  bill  incorporates  the  administra- 
tion's funding  request  for  fiscal  year 
1983  of  $1,469,000,  and  would  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
of  $2,150,000  and  $2,800,000.  respec- 
tively. Omitted  from  these  funding  re- 
quests are  the  resources  for  the  ship 
support  services  and  ship  time  that 
will  be  required.  While  such  vessel  re- 
lated funding  is  available  elsewhere  In 
the  NOAA  budget,  it  is  fully  expected 
that  the  necessary  vessel  support  for 
the  deep  seabed  mining  program  will 
be  forthcoming. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
landmark  program  and  the  necessary 
extension  of  authorizations  that  it  will 
require  when  the  bill  is  considered  by 
the  full  House  of  Representatives.* 


U.S.  CITIZEN  DETAINED  IN 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OPILLHIOtS 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RZPRSSXMTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1982 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  coiisiderlng  several  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  deal  with 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  in  1975,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  shown  callous  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  subjugated  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine. 

A  prime  example  of  the  Soviets  dis- 
regard of  freedom  and  liberty  is  in  the 
case  of  Benedict  Scott  (Vytautas  Skuo- 
dis).  Mr.  Scott  was  bom  in  my  home- 
town of  Chicago  in  1929.  In  1930  his 
parents  of  Lithuanian  descent,  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  back  to 
their  newly  independent  homeland  of 
Lithuania.  Less  than  1  year  later  the 
Soviets  Illegally  Invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  U.S.  citizen 
by  birth  and  is  being  illegally  detained 
in  a  Soviet  prison  camp. 

House  Resolution  200.  which  is 
before  us  today  will  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
unjust  imprisonment  of  Benedict 
Scott  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  would  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  every  appropriate  action 
to  secure  the  release  of  this  American 
citizen  and  the  emigration  of  Mr. 
Scott  and  his  family  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  the  Soviet  Government  is  serious 
about  detente  and  a  reduction  in  ten- 
sions with  our  country,  they  must  first 
demonstrate  a  commitment  for  human 
rights  as  enunciated  in  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Only  then  will  their  pro- 
nouncements of  detente  and  arms  con- 
trol with  the  West  be  taken  serious- 
ly.* 


April  20,  1982 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  OBORGIA 
IM  THI  HOUSK  or  RXPRESDTrATIVSS 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seldom  have  I  seen  a  10-paragraph 
message  that  does  such  an  excellent 
treatise  on  not  only  the  ills  that  face 
this  Nation,  but  offering  concise  and 
clear  advice  on  how  to  rectify  those 
ills. 

Such  a  message  was  contained  in 
"Officer  Review"  of  March  1982.  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  World  Wars.  That 
commander-in-chief.  Col.  Jack  N. 
Rogers.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (retired). 
hoped  he  could  convey  such  a  message 
persoiudly  to  President  Reagan. 

I  have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent reads  these  days,  but  I  think  it  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  at 
least  share  Colonel  Rogers'  words  with 
my  colleagues,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
one  of  them  Just  might  convey  them 
to  President  Reagan.  Colonel  Rogers' 
comments  on  behalf  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars  follow: 

CINC'8  Coiofzirrs 
•Mister  President,  we  believe—" 
If  I  could  meet  with  President  Reagan, 
and  tell  him  some  of  the  Issues  about  which 
the  companions  of  our  Order  are  concerned. 
I  would  say  these  things  to  him: 

"Mister  President,  your  companions  in  the 
MOWW  are  generally  well  pleased  with  the 
changes  In  policy  your  administration  has 
made.  We  are  most  seriously  concerned  that 
our  national  security  Is  In  subetantl&l 
danger,  for  many  reasons,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  you  take  the  following  actions. 

We  believe  that  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
public  for  the  great  costs  of  a  sound  nation- 
al defense,  you  should  tell  the  people  the 
truth  about  the  real  nature  of  our  conflict 
with  the  Communists.  The  mortal  danger  to 
our  free  world  is  well  documented,  but  the 
public  will  never  lose  lU  complacency  until 
you.  as  our  leader,  tell  us  the  whole  truth 
about  what  the  Communists  are.  their 
record  of  terror,  subversion  and  oppression, 
their  true  strength  and  what  they  Intend 
for  us.  Similar  straightforward  statemenU 
are  needed  about  the  Incredible  extent  and 
cost  of  crime  to  our  society.  We  believe  that 
only  you.  as  President  of  The  United  SUtes. 
can  convincingly  present  these  facts  to  the 
people. 

When  this  has  been  done,  we  believe  the 
Congress  will  fully  support  the  great  In- 
creases in  military  preparedness  and  the  Im- 
provements In  our  Internal  security  that  are 


clearly  necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of 
our  freedom. 

We  believe  that  you  should  create  a  limit- 
ed national  program  of  education,  training, 
and  even  Indoctrination,  of  the  youth  of  our 
nation  In  a  few  simple  principles  of  good 
citizenship.  This  program  should  be  univer- 
sal, begin  at  the  first  grade  level  and  be  lim- 
ited to  those  ideals  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity that  are  accepted  by  all  our  people,  to  in- 
clude respect  for  the  personal  rights  and 
property  of  all  people,  respect  for  the  law, 
and  respect  for  our  nation.  Its  free  Institu- 
tions, and  the  sacrifices  that  made  them 
available  to  us. 

We  believe  you  should  lead  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  a  unified  stand 
against  Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion through  a  mutual  security  pact,  sup- 
porting the  national  sovereignty  and  free- 
dom of  every  member  nation. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  immedi- 
ate and  lasting  solution  to  the  Illegal  alien 
problem,  which  we  see  as  a  threat  to  our 
free  political  Institutions  and  our  economic 
security.  We  do  not  need  an  alien  subculture 
with  Its  roots  in  violation  of  our  laws. 

We  believe  that  you  should  stress  in  eco- 
nomic policy  making  the  concept  that  qual- 
ity productivity  is  the  key  to  economic 
strength. 

We  believe  that  if  waste  and  cheating  are 
eliminated,  an  adequate  and  fair  tax  pro- 
gram can  and  should  be  adopted  to  put  our 
government  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  We 
will  pay  our  fair  share,  as  will  all  the  people 
If  they  understand  the  needs  and  are  satis- 
fied that  the  program  Is  a  fair  one.  If  our 
government  Is  thereby  taken  out  of  compe- 
tition with  private  financing,  we  believe  the 
Interest  rates  will  fall  and  the  whole  econo- 
my of  the  nation  will  be  greatly  stimulated. 

Finally,  we  thank  you  for  listening  to  us 
and  we  commend  and  thank  you  for  the 
great  work  you  are  doing,  for  the  good 
people  you  have  brought  Into  our  govern- 
ment, for  your  kindness,  good  humor,  sound 
Judgment  and  courage,  and  we  ask  Ood  to 
protect  you  and  guide  you  in  the  dangerous 
times  that  lie  ahead  of  us."* 


THE  B-1  "PEACEMAKER" 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPORIflA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZTRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  former  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
in  a  major  speech  before  the  floor  of 
the  House,  has  offered  us  his  reflec- 
tions regarding  the  critical  issue  of  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  While  a 
number  of  his  points  are  well  taken, 
others  are  sure  to  provoke  vigorous 
debate  and  none  more  so  than  his 
views  on  the  B-1  bomber  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it.  the  B-1  "Peacemaker" 
because  that  is  its  primau-y  function- 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  and  so  keep  the 
peace. 

Mr.  Rhodes  recommends  that  the  B- 
1  be  scrapped  as  a  budget  savings 
measure  in  favor  of  a  Stealth  bomber. 
He  then  goes  on  to  candidly  admit 
that  "not  building  the  B-1  may  result 
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in  a  defense  gap  in  the  middle  and  late 
eighties.  Personally.  I  doubt  it  but  I 
will  take  a  chance  on  that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference l)etween  the  former  minority 
leader  and  myself  is  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  that  dangerous  defense  gap 
whereas  I.  in  good  conscience,  cannot. 
Let  me  briefly  go  into  the  reasons  why 
I  cannot  support  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

While  Mr.  Rhodes  is  content  to  wait 
lor  the  development  of  the  Stealth 
bomber,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  sdready  has  its  ver- 
sion of  the  B-1.  namely,  the  Backfire 
bomber  which  is  capable  of  reaching 
the  United  States.  Placed  in  service  In 
the  mid-1970's.  the  Backfire  is  a  twin- 
engine,  swing-wing,  turbofan-powered 
bomber  capable  of  carrying  free-fall 
bomlw  and  alr-to-surface  missiles. 
Over  70  Backfires  are  presently  de- 
ployed with  long  range  aviation  with  a 
like  nimiber  assigned  to  Soviet  naval 
aviation.  The  Backfire  is  a  versatile, 
multi-purpose  aircraft  capable  of  per- 
forming nuclear  strikes,  conventional 
attacks,  anti-ship  and  reconaissance 
missions  and  is  currently  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  about  2Vi  aircraft 
a  month  or  30  a  year.  In  short,  the 
Soviet  Union  considers  it  Imperative  to 
have  a  sophisticated  bomber  now. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  knows 
from  his  years  on  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  two  legs  of  our  de- 
fensive strategic  triad  are  dangerously 
weak.  Our  land-based  missiles  must  be 
significantly  strengthened  to  t)e  able 
to  sustain  a  Soviet  first-strike  while 
the  air-breathing  leg  of  the  triad— our 
B-52  bombers— aie  ancient  relics  from 
the  early  1950's  with  the  pilots,  in 
many  instances,  younger  than  the  air- 
craft they  fly.  Time  has  taken  its  toll 
on  the  B-52's.  As  recently  as  October 
30  of  last  year,  1981,  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  1st  Lt.  Navigator 
Kendall  Wallace,  crashed  In  a  B-52  D 
model  10  miles  from  LaJunta.  Calif. 
Can  we  in  good  conscience  Jeopardize 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  with  inferi- 
or, obsolescent  aircraft?  A  fleet  of 
slow,  aging  subsonic  aircraft  is  hardly 
a  match  for  the  sophisticated  Backfire 
particularly  when  you  consider  that  as 
they  nesw  Soviet  airspace,  our  B-52's 
would  face  the  world's  most  impressive 
air  defense,  including  thousands  of  su- 
personic surface-to-air  missiles  and 
fighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  on  numerous  occasions,  the 
B-1  aircraft— the  first  squadron  of 
which  is  expected  to  be  operational  in 
1986— is  acknowledged  by  the  majority 
of  aviation  experts  to  be  the  best 
bomber  ever  developed  by  man.  As  a 
former  U.S.  Air  Force  fighter  pilot  and 
as  one  who  has  personally  piloted  the 
B-1.  I  can  attest  to  the  sophistication, 
the  versatility,  and  the  aerodynamic 
superiority  of  this  remarkable  aircraft. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  B-1  is  not  a  prisoner  of  a  pre-de- 
termined,  computerized  course.  It  can 
take  swift,  evasive  action.  It  can  dodge 
and  weave  and  avoid  enemy  weapons. 
It  can  be  recalled  if  launched  while 
the  United  States  is  under  possible, 
but  not  confirmed,  surprise  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack.  The  flexible  B-1,  armed 
with  cruise  missiles,  csui  respond  to  an 
Infinite  variety  of  battle  conditions  in 
a  fashion  that  even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated "drone"  aircraft  or  missile  never 
could.  We  simply  cannot  rely  on  mis- 
siles alone— the  Soviets  do  not. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  once 
wrote: 

The  history  of  faUure  in  war  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  words:  too  late.  Too  late 
In  comprehending  the  deadly  purposes  of  a 
potential  enemy;  too  late  in  realizing  the 
mortal  danger,  too  late  in  preparedness:  too 
late  In  uniting  all  possible  forces  for  resist- 
ance; too  late  in  standing  with  one's  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  resubmit  my  remarks  of  No- 
vember 18,  1981,  regarding  the  B-1  for 
the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Comgrkssional  Rccoro,  Nov.  18, 

1981] 
RxsuBMrmro     Remarks     op     Robert     K. 

OORMAlt      OP      CaLIPORHIA,      ON      THX      B-1 

"Peacemaker" 

Mr.  DoRMAM  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  today  In  sup- 
port of  President  Reagan's  efforts  to  restore 
funding  for  the  B-1  bomber  project  which 
President  Csirter  had  terminated.  Now  we 
have  a  President  more  committed  to  main- 
taining the  delicate  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
pursuit  of  that  balance.  President  Reagan 
has  announced  his  intention  to  build  the 
long -delayed  B-1  bomber.  This  aircraft  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  majority  of  aviation  ex- 
perts to  be  the  best  bomber  ever  developed 
by  man.  It  is  capable  of  penetrating  Soviet 
air  space  undetected  and  may  continue  to 
have  that  ability  until  the  l»»0's  or  later. 
Only  after  the  Soviets  spend  massive  funds 
on  Improved  radar  systems  will  they  be  even 
able  to  detect  the  B-1. 

The  citizens  of  my  27th  Congressional 
District  can  be  particularly  proud  of  the  B-1 
bomber  project;  much  of  the  research/de- 
velopment and  manufacture  is  the  work  of 
local  citizens.  The  Reagan  decision  to  rec- 
ommend funding  for  the  construction  of  the 
B-1  is  based  upon  some  logically  accepted 
assumptions.  The  United  States  must 
depend  heavily  on  bombers— and  sea-based 
forces— while  we  take  steps  to  strengthen 
our  land-based  missiles.  We  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  to  wait  for  the  Stealth  bomber, 
which  presently  exists  only  on  paper.  There 
are  currently  technical  uncertainties  about 
the  Stealth  bomber.  It  is  expected  that 
these  uncertainties  will  be  resolved  during 
development  and  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  will  be  a  very  effective  aircraft 
when  ultimately  deployed.  Without  the  B-1, 
there  would  be  pressures  to  accelerate  the 
Stealth  bomber,  which  would  Increase  pro- 
gram risks  and  possibly  result  In  a  less  capa- 
ble aircraft  being  deployed.  Building  two 
bombers  will  stimulate  competition  and  give 
the  Defense  Department  the  flexibility  to 
adjust  bomber  production  in  accordance 
with  any  changes  In  estimates  of  the  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  the  two  aircraft,  as  well 
as  any  changes  In  the  Soviet  military  capa- 
bilities. 
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President  Reagan  has  proposed  building 
100  of  the  variant  bombers.  The  term  vari- 
ant Is  used  because  research  and  develop- 
ment has  continued  on  the  B-1  since  the 
Carter  cancellation.  Innovations  and  effi- 
ciencies developed  In  the  5  years  since  its 
cancellation  will  be  Incorporated  in  the  new 
variant  model.  The  first  B-1  squadron  is  ex- 
pected to  be  operational  in  1986. 

Mr.  John  W.  R.  Taylor,  editor  of  Janes  All 
the  World's  Aircraft,  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on 
every  type  of  military  and  civilian  aircraft. 
Mr.  Taylor  warns, 

"It  Is  therefore  vital  for  all  people  to  un- 
derstand that  the  fragile  co-existence  main- 
tained for  generations  by  balanced  East- 
West  military  power  is  being  allowed  to  slip 
inch  by  inch  from  our  grasp." 

When  Mr.  Taylor  was  asked  about  his 
thoughts  on  the  opposition  that  has  been 
raised  to  the  B-1,  he  replied: 

"Most  of  that  has  been  due  to  the  high 
cost.  But  really,  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost 
Is  the  main  consideration.  It  is  a  question  of 
what  It  does  for  you.  Does  it  keep  you  alive? 
If  there  Is  anything  else  that  will  do  the  job 
less  expensively,  by  all  means  build  it.  But, 
in  this  case,  there  Just  isn't  anything  else." 
The  decision  to  build  the  B-1  is  a  clear 
move  away  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion's policy  of  unilateral  arms  restraint. 
The  Reagan  administration  wants  to  be  sure 
that  any  weapons  system  forgone  by  the 
U.S.  Gtovemment  Is  reciprocated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  new  policy  direction  will 
increase  the  Soviet  Incentive  to  seriously 
discuss  arms  limitation  agreements.  In  turn, 
assisting  our  Nation  in  achieving  Its  most 
Important  foreign  policy  goals:  Preservation 
of  peace  and  valid  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments with  verifiable  provisions  in  any 
treaty  that  is  agreed  upon. 

The  B-1  bomber  will  have  advantages  that 
no  other  leg  of  our  triad  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  possesses.  Some  of  these  are: 

Bombers  are  the  only  element  that  can  be 
launched  prior  to  a  decision  to  employ  these 
weapons,  and  permits  a  trained  crew  to  take 
actions  and  accept  responsibilities  that 
cannot  be  anticipated  or  preprogramed  in 
missile  systems. 

Weapons-carrying  bombers  can  be 
launched  to  Insure  their  survivability,  or  to 
signal  national  resolve  during  times  of  crisis 
with  the  confidence  that  the  crew  can  be  re- 
directed or  recalled  as  the  situation  devel- 
ops. Bombers  can  be  put  on  Increased 
ground  alert,  dispersed  to  remote  airfields, 
flown  on  airborne  alert,  or  dispatched  to 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  world  without 
a  final  commitment  to  use  their  weapons.  In 
a  time  when  the  availability  of  foreign  bases 
and  ports  is  uncertain,  the  B-1  will  provide 
the  quickest,  and  In  some  cases  probably  the 
only,  means  to  mount  a  rapid  show  of  force. 
Bombers  provide  the  only  capability  to 
engage  unanticipated  or  mobile  targets  by 
using  the  crew  and  aircraft  sensors  to  deter- 
mine target  location  at  the  times  of  deliv- 
ery. 

In  assisting  maritime  roles,  bombers  have 
the  Inherent  capability  to  provide  an  impor- 
tant supplement  to  U.S.  Naval  Forces.  They 
can  provide  collateral  maritime  support  In 
long  range  sea  surveillance  and  Interdiction, 
mine  laying  and,  potentially.  In  antisubma- 
rine warfare. 

As  a  reusable  strategic  weapons  system, 
bombers  have  the  capability  to  accurately 
deliver  large  nuclear  or  conventional  pay- 
loads  throughout  the  course  of  the  conflict, 
regardless  of  the  level. 
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The  B-1  is  going  to  enter  into  the  defense 
of  our  Nation's  borders  much  later  than  it 
could  have  or  should  have.  It  will  neverthe- 
less play  a  vital  role  on  our  strategic  defense 
until  the  year  2000.  and  perhaps  beyond. 
P*irst  as  a  penetrating  bomber,  later  as  a 
bomber  capable  of  standing  off  the  coast  of 
an  adversary  nation  and  launching  cruise 
missiles.  Its  manufacture  sends  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  we  are  as  serious 
about  our  defense  as  we  are  about  pursuing 
arms  agreements. 

And  one  more  Item  before  I  close.  I  will  be 
circulating  a  letter  to  colleagues  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  President  asking  him  to  ap- 
point the  Nation's  No.  1  'Junkyard  dog '  and 
a  bona  fide  "cheap  hawk"  as  the  project 
manager  for  the  B-1  project.  I,  of  course 
refer  to  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  who  was  re- 
moved some  10  years  ago  from  his  position 
of  authority  In  the  C-5A  cargo  plane  project 
because  he  "committed  a  truth"  with  re- 
spect to  the  C-5A  cost  overruns  in  testimo- 
ny before  a  congressional  committee.  I 
think  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald will  further  add  credibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  build  up  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  without  at  the  same  time 
breaking  the  national  treasury.* 


CITY  OP  NORWALK  TO  HONOR 
JOHN  ZIMMERMAN.  JR. 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  stand  before  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  pay  tribute 
to  John  Zimmerman,  Jr.  John  has 
been  a  friend  and  associate  for  many 
years.  On  April  29.  he  will  be  honored 
at  a  dinner  that  wlU  mark  his  retire- 
ment from  the  city  council  in  Norwalk. 
Calif.  Very  few  Individuals  can  match 
John's  record  of  public  service. 

John  Zimmerman  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Norwalk  City  Council 
serving  continuously  since  1957. 
During  his  25  years  on  the  council,  he 
was  selected  four  times  by  his  peers  to 
serve  as  mayor  and  is  presently  mayor 
pro  tempore. 

A  Norwalk  resident  since  1947.  John 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Eleanor,  have  two 
sons.  Guy  and  Gary.  His  career  in 
business,  community  service,  and  gov- 
ernment is  unparalleled.  For  the  past 
23  years  John  has  been  the  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Norwalk  Travel 
Center. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church,  the  Kiwanis  Club 
toastmaster.  and  has  been  active  in 
Scouting.  John  received  the  Order  of 
Merit  and  Silver  Beaver  Scouting 
Awards. 

Besides  serving  on  the  city  council. 
John  is  a  member  of  the  League  of 
California  Cities  Transportation  and 
Freeways  Committee,  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Library  Commis- 
sion, representative  of  the  1-105  Free- 
way Committee,  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles    County    Sanitation    District 
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and  a  past  president  of  the  Structural 
Pest  Control  Board  for  the  State  of 
California.  John  also  assisted  in  form- 
ing the  Norwalk  sister  city  affiliation 
with  Hermlsillo,  Sonora.  Mexico,  and 
received  a  national  award  for  his  work 
in  the  program. 

John  Zimmerman  is  Norwalk.  Calif. 
It  is  through  his  effort  and  that  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  council  that  the  city 
has  the  outstanding  reputation  it  does 
today.  John  Zimmerman  is  a  true 
public  servant  and  the  residents  of 
Norwalk  owe  him  great  debt  and  a  big 
thank  you.  I  echo  their  sentiments.* 


April  20,  1982 


ASSAULTS  ON  THE  FREEZE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far 
more  than  160  members  have  signed 
on  to  the  Conte-Markey  resolution 
calling  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  freeze  their  nuclear 
arsenals  and  then  to  begin  reductions. 
The  resolution  is  in  response  to  a 
growing  movement  across  the  country 
csdllng  for  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
rate. 

Not  only  has  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion turned  its  back  on  this  movement, 
it  has  pulled  out  all  the  stops  to  try  to 
sink  our  resolution.  But  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  unable  to  defuse  this 
resolution  and  the  movement  because 
the  movement's  message  is  a  common- 
sense  one  that  says  the  turas  race 
must  be  stopped.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  by  Paul  C. 
Wamke  that  gives  a  good  analysis  of 
the  White  House  assault  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Apr.  3.  1982] 

Wb  Shoolo  Hied  Caix  for  Nucixar  Arms 

Frkezx 

(By  Paul  C.  Wamke) 

President  Reagan  and  his  colleagues  have 
tried  to  dismiss  and  discredit  calls  for  a  nu- 
clear arms  freeze.  But  the  criticisms  aren't 
convincing  and  the  issue  won't  go  away. 

Some  opponents  say  a  freeze  would 
reward  the  Soviets  for  their  massive  missile 
buildup  and  leave  us  at  a  continuing  strate- 
gic nuclear  disadvantage.  These  argiiments 
focus  Just  on  the  Intermediate-range  nucle- 
ar forces  In  the  European  theater,  now  the 
subject  of  negotiations  In  Geneva;  the  Sovi- 
ets have  about  300  SS-20  missiles  there, 
while  NATO  has  nothing  comparable. 

But  there  is  no  Soviet  advantage  in  overall 
strategic  balance. 

We  have  the  edge  In  the  most  significant 
respects,  such  as  survivability.  If  an  immedi- 
ate freeze  could  miraculously  be  achieved, 
the  existing  situation  of  mutual  deterrence 
would  be  preserved.  Neither  side  could  pos- 
sibly anticipate  profiting  from  the  initiation 
of  a  nuclear  war.  The  country  attacked 
would  retain  the  capability  to  inflict  compa- 
rable devastation  on  Its  attacker. 

Opponents  of  a  freeze  claim  It  isn't  good 
enough,  and  that  what  we  want  and  need 


are  substantial  reductions.  But  if  the  goal  is 
fewer  nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides,  that 
goal  can't  be  reached  by  adding  new  weap- 
ons as  old  ones  are  eliminated.  And  the  call 
for  a  freeze  is  a  call  for  a  ban  on  additional 
weapons,  not  also  a  demand  that  the  two 
nuclear  superpowers  maintain  forever  their 
present  grossly  excessive  levels. 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  not.  of  course, 
the  complete  answer.  But,  at  a  minimum  it 
would  mean  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  continue  to  add  to 
the  problem  and  to  the  peril.  A  freeze  is  the 
necessary  partner  of  reductions. 

Implementation  of  a  freeze  could  logically 
begin  with  the  prompt  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  that  has 
t>een  under  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  since  mid- 
1977.  All  that  stands  in  the  way  now  of  an 
agreed  on  total  ban  on  nuclear  explosions  is 
the  necessary  political  will.  Such  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  would  be  a  major  step  in 
controlling  nuclear  arms  and  discouraging 
the  proliferation  of  new  nuclear-weapons 
states. 

The  attempt  to  equate  the  freeze  propos- 
als with  President  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev's 
recent  initiative  is  without  merit.  His  an- 
nouncement is  limited  to  Intermediate-range 
missiles  and  is  not  a  freeze  at  all,  but  simply 
a  statement  that  any  additional  SS-20s  will 
be  deployed  on  their  mobile  launchers  in 
the  non-Kuropean  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  more  sophisticated  and  rational  argu- 
ment against  an  instant  nuclear  freeze  is 
that  some  of  the  programs  we  are  currently 
undertaking  would  In  fact  increase  our  de- 
terrent strength  and  enhance  its  survivabil- 
ity—without  adding  a  destabilizing  counter- 
force  threat  against  the  Soviet  deterrent. 

But  there  is,  I  am  quite  confident,  no  risk 
that  we  will  arrive  at  a  negotiated,  bilateral, 
verifiable  freeze  too  soon.  The  deployment 
of  air-launched  cruise  missiles  on  our  strate- 
gic-bomber force  and  the  addition  of  the 
longer-range  Trident  I  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  are  too  far  along  to  be  cut 
off.  And  an  exception  could  be  made  for 
them  if  necessary. 

The  freeze  resolution  proposed  last  month 
In  Congress  specifically  provides  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
decide  "when  and  how"  to  achieve  a  freeze. 
It  might  well  be  agreed  also  that  the  Soviets 
can  move  a  larger  share  of  their  allowed 
limit  of  strategic  nuclear-delivery  vehicles  to 
their  ballistic-missile  submarine  force,  with 
compensating  cuts  in  the  more  destabilizing 
land-based  launchers  of  intercontinental 
missiles  with  multiple  warheads. 

The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  proposals  do 
not  puriwrt  to  write  the  detailed  text  of  a 
treaty.  They  reflect  the  deep  concern  of  the 
American  public,  as  the  European  anti-nu- 
clear weapon  movement  reflects  the  deep 
concern  there  about  the  growing  danger  of 
nuclear  war. 

What  possibly  can  be  wrong  with  heeding 
the  call,  stopping  the  arms  race  and  pro- 
ceeding with  substantial  reductions? 

I  haven't  yet  heard  a  good  answer.  I  don't 
think  there  is  one.* 


April  20,  1982 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  C.  WILLIAM 
HOFMANN,  JR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  IfEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  civic  leader  in  my  dis- 
trict of  exceptional  dedication  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Mr.  C.  William  Hofmann.  Jr.,  who 
was.  until  December  31.  1981.  the 
mayor  of  Rlngwood  Borough,  was  hon- 
ored by  his  friends  and  fellow  commu- 
nity leaders  on  Saturday.  April  3.  1982. 
at  a  testimonial  dinner.  I  would  like  to 
join  In  the  praise  of  Mr.  Hofmann. 
who  left  his  public  office  with  a  dis- 
tinctive record  of  achievement  and 
widespread  respect  for  his  fairness  and 
hard  work. 

A  member  of  the  Rlngwood  Board  of 
Education  from  1971  to  1975.  he  went 
on  to  become  a  member  of  the  Ring- 
wood  Borough  Council  from  1976  to 
1978.  His  knowledge  of  area  politics,  in 
addition  to  his  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  his  borough, 
led  to  his  election  as  mayor  of  Ring- 
wood  in  1979.  a  post  which  he  held 
until  this  past  December. 

I  highly  commend  C.  William  Hof- 
mann for  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  both  Bergen  County  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  Americans  who  are 
willing  to  devote  so  much  of  them- 
selves to  the  betterment  of  their  com- 
munity, and  Mr.  Hofmann  exemplifies 
this  virtue. 

On  behalf  of  his  family  and  friends 
and  community.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  are  all  grateful  for  the  dedica- 
tion and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man  that  William  Hofmann  has  dem- 
onstrated in  so  many  ways  throughout 
his  life.  I  wish  him  and  his  family  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  In  the 
years  ahead.* 


TAY-SACHS  MONTH  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
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even  high-risk  couples  can  have 
healthy  children.  Because  this  disease 
occurs  more  often  In  Jewish  Infants, 
this  simple  blood  test  is  particularly 
important  for  Jewish  adults. 

The  marking  of  May  as  Tay-Sachs 
Month  wiU  effectively  serve  to  bring 
increased  awareness  to  this  life-threat- 
ening disease.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  through  this  increased  awareness 
and  the  efforts  of  such  groups  as  the 
National  Tay-Sachs  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases Associations,  significant  ad- 
vances in  research  and  prevention  can 
be  made.  I  hope  that  everyone  will 
join  In  the  efforts  to  combat  this  dis- 
order. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  proclamation  made 
by  William  J.  Green,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  with  regards  to  Tay- 
Sachs  Month. 

Proclamation  for  Tay-Sachs  Month 

Whereas.  Tay-Sachs  disease  is  a  heredi- 
tary disorder  in  which  the  nerve  and  brain 
cells  of  a  child,  causing  loss  of  physical 
skills,  sight,  the  ability  to  eat.  and  finally 
death;  and 

Whereas,  although  any  child  might  be  af- 
flicted. Tay-Sach  disease  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  Jewish  Infants  than  in  other  chil- 
dren, so  it  is  imperative  that  all  Jewish 
adults  take  a  simple  blood  test  to  learn  if 
they  are  carriers  of  the  Tay-Sachs  gene;  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  Valley  Chapters 
of  the  National  Tay-Sachs  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases Association  were  founded  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1969  with  three  goals— to  educate 
the  community,  to  assist  families  of  afflict- 
ed children,  and  to  support  research;  and 

Whereas,  among  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  Chapters  are  the  orga- 
nization and  funding  of  the  Tay-Sachs  pre- 
vention program  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
University;  an  open  clinic  at  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity which  makes  testing  available 
throughout  the  year;  and  the  Baer  Tay- 
Sachs  Mobile  Testing  unit  which  is  available 
to  any  organization  or  community  which 
wishes  to  sponsor  a  testing: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  William  J.  Green. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May,  1981  as 
Tay-Sachs  Month  in  Philadelphia  and  do 
urge  all  Phlladelphlans  to  generously  sup- 
port the  fund  raising  efforts  of  the  National 
Tay-Sachs  and  Allied  Diseases  Association, 
and  further  urge  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  to  take  advantage  of  the  testing 
program  for  the  future  health  and  long  life 
of  their  children.* 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow  colleagues  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  American 
public  that  May  1982  will  mark  Tay- 
Sachs  Month  in  Philadelphia. 

Tay-Sachs  is  a  hereditary  disease 
which  is  caused  by  an  enzyme  deficien- 
cy. Although  there  is  no  cure  for  the 
disease  it  can  be  prevented.  A  single 
blood  test  can  Identify  carriers  and 
with  professional  genetic  counseling. 


EL  SALVADOR:  WINNING 
THROUGH  NEGOTIATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  14ARY1.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Latin 
American  specialist  Robert  Pastor  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  has  written 
a  very  good  article  for  the  March  17 
New  Republic  in  which  he  argues  that 
we  can  only  achieve  our  objectives  in 
El  Salvador  by  placing  conditions  on 
our  aid.  working  for  a  negotiated  set- 
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tlement.  and  placing  limits  on  our  In- 
volvement In  that  country.  By  resist- 
ing congressional  attempts  to  include 
these  principles  In  U.S.  policy.  Pastor 
points  out,  the  President  risks  having 
his  flexibility  further  curtailed  by 
Congress  in  the  future— and  makes  it 
more  likely  that  the  radical  left  or  ex- 
treme right  will  seize  power.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pay  close  attention  to 
this  article: 

WiNNiNo  Through  Negotiation 
(By  Robert  Pastor) 

The  United  States  Is  becoming  so  worried 
about  "another  Vietnam"  In  El  Salvador 
that  it  is  about  to  repeat  an  historical  error 
of  a  quite  different  sort— the  error  that  led 
to  foreign  policy  failures  in  Cyprus  and  in 
Angola  and  on  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  on  human  rights  In  the  mid- 
1970s.  In  each  instance.  Congress  sent  the 
executive  branch  a  foreign  policy  signal;  in 
each  instance,  that  signal  was  Ignored.  The 
result,  predictably,  was  that  every  time  the 
executive  went  back  to  Congress  with  addi- 
tional requests.  Congress  shortened  the 
leash,  limiting  the  flexibUlty  necessary  for 
good  diplomacy.  In  the  end  there  was  no 
flexibility,  and  no  U.S.  Interest  was  served. 
Then  the  executive  blamed  Congress— for 
alienating  Turkey,  for  "losing"  Angola,  for 
reducing  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  antagonizing  friends. 

We  seem  to  be  headed  in  the  same  self-de- 
feating direction  in  El  Salvador.  Congress  is 
sending  a  foreign  policy  signal  to  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  executive  doesn't  appear  to  be 
listening.  Last  December,  Congress  amended 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981  to  instruct 
the  President  to  withhold  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ea  Salvador  unless  that  government 
"Is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights,"  Is  gaining  control  over 
Its  security  forces.  Is  carrying  out  its  re- 
forms, and  is  demonstrating  a  "good  faith 
effort  to  begin  discussions  with  all  major 
political  factions  in  El  Salvador."  In  the 
same  law,  Congress  wrote  that  economic 
and  military  aid  from  the  United  SUtes 
"should  be  used  to  encourage"  these  and 
other  specific  objectives,  including  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  deaths  of  the 
American  religious  workers. 

Congress  left  the  President  some  discre- 
tion on  how  to  Implement  these  provisions. 
Mr.  Reagan  took  every  bit  of  it  and  more; 
indeed,  he  pursued  a  different  policy  entire- 
ly. Instead  of  using  the  aid  to  pursue  the 
seven  objectives  In  the  law,  he  Is  using  It  to 
pursue  one:  the  defeat  of  the  guerrillas.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  open 
discussions  with  the  left,  he  has  supported 
the  insistence  by  Jose  NapoleOn  Duarte's 
government  on  a  wholly  disingenuous  pre- 
condition to  discussions:  that  the  left  lay 
down  its  arms. 

So  the  Reagan  Administration  should  not 
be  surprised  If,  in  the  next  round  of  re- 
quests for  aid,  Congress  limits  the  discretion 
and  shortens  the  leash.  We  can  then  expect, 
before  too  long,  to  hear  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Halg  complain  that.  Congress  is 
tying  his  hands,  that  those  military  options 
he  is  forever  "ruling  neither  out  nor  in"  are 
In  fact  ruled  out.  And  then,  when  El  Salva- 
dor goes  the  way  of  Cuba,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  blame  Congress.  Congress 
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will  blame  the  Administration.  And  the 
country  will  blame  them  both. 

There  is  a  better  way.  Although  Congress 
is  far  from  unified,  one  can  identify  the 
seeds  of  an  emerging  policy  toward  EH  Salva- 
dor in  the  1981  law  and  in  the  view  of  those 
who  pressed  for  the  amendment.  Including 
Representatives  Michael  Barnes.  Stephen 
Solarz,  and  Jonathan  Bingham,  and  Sena- 
tors Paul  Tsongas  and  Christopher  Dodd.  In 
its  February  17  editorial.  Friendly  Fire." 
The  New  Republic  outlined  a  policy  that  Is 
quite  consistent  with  the  Congressional  ini- 
tiative. TNR  shares  Congress's  uncertainty 
about  whether  such  a  policy  would  work. 
But  these  seeds,  properly  tended,  are  the 
basis  for  a  successful  U.S.  strategy. 

The  Administration  believes  that  there  is 
one  war  in  El  Salvador— against  the  Com- 
munists—and that  the  U.S.  should  do  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  win  It.  Congress  believes 
that  there's  a  second  war— against  the  re- 
pression by  the  right  and  the  security 
forces— and  that  unless  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment succeeds  In  winning  this  war.  It 
won't  win  the  one  against  the  left.  Congress 
Is  correct.  The  three  seeds  of  the  Congress- 
slonal  strategy  are  conditionallty,  negotia- 
tions, and  limits.  Here  is  a  look  at  each— 
along  with  the  Administration's  objections, 
and  a  suggestion  of  what  might  happen  if 
the  Administration  stopped  objecting  to 
these  ideas  and  started  Implementing  them. 

(1)  Conditionality.  Strict  conditionallty 
would  mean  a  credible  threat  to  reduce  aid 
if  concerns  on  human  rights,  etc.,  are  not 
met.  The  Administration  objects  to  this  be- 
cause it  does  not  want  to  desert  or  under- 
mine a  friend  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Administration  accepts  the  argu- 
ment of  EH  Salvador's  military  high  com- 
mand that  to  insist  on  disciplining  the  secu- 
rity forces  is  to  risk  dividing  and  weakening 
them.  The  result  is  that  the  Administration 
is  likely  to  continue  to  urge  the  military  to 
clean  up  Its  act  and  the  government  to  im- 
plement the  reforms,  but  It  will  never 
threaten  or  reduce  aid  if  progress  is  not  evi- 
dent in  these  areas. 

The  strategy  of  conditionallty,  like  the 
strategy  of  nonviolence,  cannot  work  if  a 
government  Is  Implacable  or  without  moral 
scruples:  it  wouldn't  work,  for  example,  in 
Guatemala  or  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  can 
work— indeed,  has  worked— in  El  Salvador, 
because  both  the  civilian  leadership 
(Duarte)  and  the  military  leadership  (De- 
fense Minister  Jos«  Garcia  and  Junta 
member  Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez)  understand 
that  reform  helps  the  government  and  re- 
pression hurts  It.  Duarte  can't  control  the 
repression  because  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  denied  him  the  leverage  necessary 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  military. 
Garcia  and  Gutierrez  won't  do  it  on  their 
own  because  they  are  too  busy  fighting  the 
war,  and  because  they  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  could  risk  demoralizing  part  of 
the  military  and  perhaps  even  stimulating 
the  emergence  of  new  rightist  paramilitary 
forces  which  could  threaten  their  control. 
They  will  take  such  risks  only  if  they  are  in- 
formed that  they  will  risk  even  more— all 
U.S.  and  International  support— if  they 
don't.  But  as  long  as  Mr.  Haig  Is  saying  "we 
wUl  do  whatever  is  necessary"  to  defeat  the 
left  in  El  Salvador,  he  Is  giving  the  military 
a  blank  check  and  telling  the  govenunent 
not  to  take  the  risk  of  disciplining  its  securi- 
ty forces. 

Garcia  and  Gutierrez  need  to  be  pushed  to 
do  what  they  know  they  must  do  but  won't 
do  on  their  own.  Let  me  cite  some  cases  to 
show  that  a  strategy  of  conditionallty  could 
work. 
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Barely  two  months  after  overthrowing  the 
"old  order"  on  October  16.  1979,  the  first 
revolutionary  government  in  E3  Salvador 
came  apart,  unable  to  transate  Its  lofty  pro- 
nouncements for  reform  and  social  Justice 
Into  policy.  Few  inside  or  outside  El  Salva- 
dor thought  that  the  new  Christian  Demo- 
cratic-military coalition  would  have  any 
more  success  Implementing  the  reforms  or 
even  surviving.  But  with  firm  pressure  from 
the  U.S.— the  threat  to  suspend  aid,  the 
promise  to  increase  It  once  the  reforms  were 
promulgated— the  Salvadoran  government 
aiuiounced  the  reforms  and  began  the  long, 
hard  process  of  carrying  them  out.  There 
had  been  warnings  that  the  reforms  would 
weaken  and  divide  the  government.  Instead, 
the  reforms  weakened  the  left  and  helped 
the  government  widen  Its  precarious  bgse. 

Even  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, the  blunt  instrument  of  condi- 
tionality succeeded  in  moving  the  military. 
In  December  1980.  tJter  the  wanton  murder 
of  six  leftist  democratic  leaders  and  of  four 
American  religious  workers.  President 
Carter  sus()ended  all  economic  and  military 
aid  until  the  military  complied  with  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Christian  Democrats  in  the 
government,  who  had  threatened  to  with- 
draw unless  the  violence  was  brought  under 
control.  The  military  agreed  to  investigate 
the  murders  of  the  Americans,  to  reorganize 
the  government  to  give  greater  authority  to 
Duarte.  and  to  transfer  or  dismiss  a  dozen 
key  military  officers  associated  with  the  re- 
pression, including  Vice  Minister  of  Defense 
Nicholas  Carranza.  In  return,  the  U.S.  reac- 
tivated economic  and  "nonlethal"  military 
aid.  but  withheld  "lethal"  mUltary  aid  until 
the  government  took  six  additional  specific 
steps  in  the  murder  investigation,  including 
giving  the  U.S.  a  list  of  the  security  forces 
in  the  area.  In  early  January  1981,  after  the 
government  took  these  six  steps,  and  after 
the  leftist  offensive  on  January  10  revealed 
that  the  left  had  covertly  received  large 
quantities  of  military  supplies,  the  U.S.  re- 
leased $5  million  of  military  aid.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, humsin  rights  progress  has  halted 
since  the  Reagan  Administration  discarded 
the  lever  of  conditionallty.  But  there  con- 
tinues to  be  evidence  that  conditionallty  can 
work.  How  else  can  one  explain  why  the  Sal- 
vadoran government  has  taken  another  step 
forward  in  the  religious  workers'  case  now 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  about  to 
go  to  Capitol  Hill  to  ask  for  more  funding? 

Conditionallty  can  work,  but  four  lessons 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Carter  years 
are  worth  noting.  First,  even  though  Salva- 
doran military  chiefs— and  perhaps  even 
Duarte— will  complain  about  having  their 
arms  twisted  in  public,  the  U.S.  should 
never  rule  out  public  pressure  even  as  it 
tries  to  do  as  much  as  possible  privately. 
Second,  after  consulting  with  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  others  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  repression,  the  U.S.  should  name 
specific  Indicators  that  would  demonstrate 
the  military's  sincerity  in  gaining  control  of 
the  violence.  Such  indicators  could  Include: 
the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Francisco  Antonio 
Moran,  head  of  the  Treasury  Police;  the 
abolition  of  the  Treasury  Police  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  their  consolidation  under 
the  army;  completion  within  six  months  of 
the  trial  of  the  six  National  Guardsmen  ac- 
cused of  murdering  the  religious  workers; 
and  reassignment— either  out  of  the  country 
or  Into  prison— of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  most 
repressive  officers.  Third,  each  large  step- 
like  the  agrarian  reform— actually  repre- 
sents hundreds  of  microscopic  steps  that  re- 
quire constant  prodding  and  pushing.  There 
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were  something  like  two  hundred  individual 
steps  between  the  murder  of  the  religious 
workers  and  the  indictments  of  the  six  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  Such  procrastination  is 
infuriating,  but  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  to 
relax  the  pressure.  Fourth,  the  U.S.  should 
be  realistic  and  recognize  that  success  may 
be  partial.  Bargaining  over  repression  is 
gruesome,  but  It  Is  the  only  choice  between 
giving  up  on  the  military  or  giving  in  to  its 
atrocities. 

(2)  Negotiations.  The  closest  both  sides 
have  come  to  talking  was  in  September 
1980.  when  Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas  offered  to  mediate.  Duarte  quickly 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  White  used  his  in- 
fluence to  keep  the  military  from  vetoing  it. 
The  leftists,  however  rejected  the  offer,  in- 
sisting instead  on  two  preconditions:  first, 
they  would  negotiate  only  with  the  U.S.: 
and  second,  they  would  negotiate  only  if 
there  were  a  restructuring  of  the  armed 
forces  and  dismissal  of  Garcia,  Gutierrez, 
and  others.  That  was  the  state-of-play  on 
negotiations  until  June  1981.  when  the 
international  democratic  left  convinced  the 
guerrillas  that  they  could  regain  the  politi- 
cal Initiative  if  they  dropped  the  two  pre- 
conditions. They  did  so.  The  response  of  the 
government  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
was  to  block  negotiations  by  Interposing  a 
new  precondition  of  their  own:  negotiations 
could  begin  only  when  the  left  gave  up  their 
arms. 

The  Reagan  Administration  says  it  would 
be  wrong  to  negotiate  with— and  thereby  to 
legitimize— those  who  seek  to  change  the 
government  by  violence.  But  that  notion, 
applied  consistently,  would  also  preclude 
the  U.S.  from  talkliig  to  the  current  govern- 
ment, which  came  to  power  by  force.  A 
more  important  (and  sustainable)  view  is 
that  the  U.S.  should  not  in  these  circum- 
stances allow  Itself  to  appear  as  the  obstacle 
to  negotiations  that  could  reduce  violence. 
The  Administration's  second  objection  Is 
more  pragmatic:  if  the  Communists  are  per- 
mitted a  power-sharing  arrangement 
through  negotiations,  they  will  ultimately 
take  over  the  government.  However,  if  the 
Administration  believes  that  only  the  left 
can  manipulate  the  negotiations.  It  is  doing 
nothing  more  than  confessing  Its  own  in- 
competence. Moreover,  now  that  the  left 
has  dropped  its  preconditions,  there  is  no 
reason  why  power-sharing  should  be  the 
agenda— or  even  be  on  It. 

The  irony  Is  that  perhaps  the  only  reason 
the  left  stays  unified  Is  our  unwillingness  to 
talk  to  them.  Rather  than  fearing  negotia- 
tions, we  should  welcome  them  as  the  best, 
and  perhaps  the  only,  way  to  move  EI  SaJva- 
dor  from  civil  war  toward  credible  elections, 
to  divide  the  left  between  those  civilians 
who  believe  in  democracy  and  those  guerril- 
las who  don't,  to  disclj)llne  the  excesses  of 
both  the  security  forces  and  the  guerrillas, 
and  to  mend  fences  with  Mexico  and  our 
European  allies  on  this  issue. 

How  can  negotiations  produce  these  out- 
comes? We  are  fortunate  that  the  nominal 
head  of  the  left  is  a  Social  Democrat.  Guil- 
lermo  Ungo,  and  of  the  government  a  Chris- 
tian I>emocrat.  Duarte.  Potential  interna- 
tional sponsors  (or  guarantors)  of  the  left 
could  be  Mexico,  FYance,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  Germany,  Spain.  Venezu- 
ela, and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  governments  of  Venezuela,  the 
U.S.,  and  perhaps  Costa  Rica.  We  should  ex- 
ploit the  fact  that  our  friends— not  Cuba  or 
the  Soviet  Union— could  serve  as  Interna- 
tional sponsors  of  the  left  and  could  assert 
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tutelary  responsibility  over  the  guerrillas,  as 
we  seek  to  do  with  the  security  forces.  Such 
an  alignment  would  strengthen  moderates 
like  Duarte  and  Ungo. 

The  Administration  should  embrace  Mexi- 
can President  Jose  LOpez  Portillo's  peace 
proposal  of  February  21  and  use  It  as  a 
means  for  bringing  all  sides  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  L6pez  PortlUo  thinks  there  Is 
room  for  compromise  between  those  who 
argue  for  elections  without  negotiations  and 
those  who  argue  for  negotiations  without 
elections— and  there  Is. 

Negotiations  could  begin  by  seeking  to 
build  trust  and  confidence:  ceasefires  should 
be  declared  in  certain  areas  and  enforced  by 
international  peacekeeping  forces,  repre- 
senting the  International  sponsors.  The 
areas  in  the  ceasefire  zone  should  be  gradu- 
ally expanded.  The  second  subject  for  nego- 
tiations should  be  the  conditions  necessary 
to  guarantee  a  free  and  fair  election.  Given 
the  current  violence— for  which  the  guerril- 
las share  the  responsibility- it  is 
understandable,  if  not  justified,  that  the 
democratic  left  is  boycotting  the  March  28 
elections.  (Indeed,  the  Christian  Democrats 
may  be  making  an  irrevocable  mistake  by 
participating  in  that  election.  Though  it 
may  not  be  the  first  time  the  right  steals  an 
election  from  them,  it  could  well  be  the 
last.) 

The  left  will  Insist  on  restructuring  the 
armed  forces  to  eliminate  the  repression. 
But  that  it  equally  In  the  U.S.  interest.  The 
Salvadoran  govenunent,  however,  should 
obtain,  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  an  agreement 
from  the  left  (or  some  portion  of  It)  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  electoral  process  and  to  dis- 
band at  least  one  of  Its  more  atrocity-prone 
guerrilla  groups. 

Once  negotiations  become  meaningful,  if 
not  before,  the  left  will  almost  certainly 
split,  and  the  military  may  do  so  as  well. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  guerrilla  leadership  \s 
likely  to  try  to  sabotage  negotiations  from 
the  beginning.  In  an  interview  with  a  Mexi- 
can newspaper  in  1980.  Cayetano  Carpio, 
the  founder  of  the  Farlbundo  Marti  Popular 
Forces  for  Liberation,  and  now  the  top  guer- 
rilla leader,  explained  why  he  resigned  from 
the  Communist  Party  a  decade  before:  "Be- 
cause of  the  Cuban  Revolution  ...  I  under- 
stood that  the  transformation  in  Latin 
America  is  by  the  path  of  war.  The  Salva- 
doran Communist  Party  held  that  the  path 
was  politics  and  that  only  at  the  end,  when 
the  final  blow  was  to  be  aimed,  should  arms 
be  used."  Carplo's  group  has  since  boasted 
of  assassinating  a  moderate  education  minis- 
ter, a  respected  foreign  minister  (Mauricio 
Borgonovo.  in  1977),  and  the  Swiss  charg6: 
of  seizing  the  Costa  RIcan,  Venezuelan,  and 
French  embassies;  and  of  numerous  bomb- 
ings of  electric  power  stations  and  buses. 
Joaquin  VlUalobos,  founder  of  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Army  (ERP),  in  1974  "exe- 
cuted "  his  chief  rival  in  the  ERP.  Roque 
Dalton.  Dalton's  followers  split  to  form  a 
new  guerrilla  group,  the  FARN.  The 
PARN's  leader.  Ernesto  Jovel,  was  killed  in 
a  plane  crash  in  mysterious  circumstances 
in  1980.  just  after  his  group— allegedly  the 
most  barbaric— refused  Castro's  overtures  to 
cooperate  with  the  others.  In  an  interview 
before  his  death,  he  held  up  a  list  of  names 
of  journalists  and  others  whom  he  accused 
of  favoring  the  government,  and  warned 
them  that  if  they  didn't  leave  the  country 
soon,  they  "will  be  executed."  Much  of  this 
sanguinary  history  is  described  In  Gabriel 
Zald's  excellent  article,  "Enemy  Colleagues: 
A  Reading  of  the  Salvadoran  Tragedy."  In 
the  Winter  1982  Issue  of  Dissent. 
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It  is  scarcely  likely  that  such  people  will 
trust  in  a  democratic  framework.  But  if  they 
don't,  the  negotiations  ought  to  aim  to  con- 
strict their  power— and  to  encourage  those 
who  have  swelled  the  guerrilla  ranks  In  the 
last  year  because  of  repression  to  return 
home.  The  very  fact  of  negotiations  would 
begin  this  process.  Just  as  Important  Is  the 
return  to  active  political  life  of  the  demo- 
cratic left.  This  can  only  be  made  possible 
by  negotiations  leading  to  an  International 
authority  to  guarantee  free,  fair,  and  safe 
elections. 

Limits.  What  could  be  more  self-defeating, 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  asked  Robin  McNeil 
on  February  16,  than  to  rule  out  military 
options?  The  answer  to  Haig's  rhetorical 
question  is  the  opposite  of  what  he  Imag- 
ines. Haig  should  ask  himself  why  It  Is  that 
spokesmen  for  the  left  repeatedly  Invite  the 
United  States  to  send  troops.  The  truth  is 
that  a  U.S.  combat  presence  would  be  an  in- 
jection of  nationalistic  adrenalin  for  the 
guerrillas,  making  credible  their  assertions 
that  they  are  really  fighting  U.S.  imperial- 
ism. It  would  change  the  character  of  the 
war  overnight,  creating  the  basis  for  a  long- 
term  Communist-nationalist  movement  that 
could  not  be  defeated.  In  any  case.  Congress 
would  correctly  reject  It,  and,  under  the 
War  Powers  Act,  the  troops  would  be  out  In 
ninety  days.  The  United  States  would  look 
either  ignorant  or  Impotent,  depending  on 
which  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  you 
work.  By  refusing  to  rule  out  military  op- 
tions, Haig  buys  only  grief  for  himself,  and 
gives  a  propaganda  p)oint  to  the  guerrillas. 
To  set  limits  on  our  Involvement  In  El  Salva- 
dor is  in  fact  to  enhance  our  capacity  to  in- 
fluence developments  there. 

The  three-part  strategy  of  conditionally 
(linking  our  support  to  genuine  progress  In 
reducing  the  repression),  negotiations  (with 
the  left  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mexico. 
Venezuela,  and  other  friends),  and  setting 
limits  to  our  involvement  can  succeed.  That 
strategy  would  have  an  additional  dividend. 
The  debate  in  the  U.S.  is  shaping  up  be- 
tween those  who  want  to  stop  the  Commu- 
nists and  those  who  don't  want  to  support  a 
repressive  government.  The  strategy  out- 
lined here  can  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
those  two  positions,  between  Congress  and 
the  executive,  and  between  the  political  par- 
ties. This  could  also  help  to  gain  support  for 
the  Administration's  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative. 

The  Administration  should  urge  negotia- 
tions Immediately— before  the  March  28 
elections.  Afterward,  it  could  be  too  late.  If 
the  Christian  Democrats  lose,  we  could  find 
ourselves  tied  to  an  Indefensible  regime,  not 
a  more  legitimate  one,  and  the  game  will  be 
up. 

But  if  the  Administration  holds  to  its  cur- 
rent disastrous  strategy  and  falls  to  grasp 
the  thread  of  the  policy  emerging  from  Con- 
gress, the  American  people  should  know 
whom  to  blame  if  the  left  (or  the  extreme 
right)  seizes  power  in  El  Salvador.  It  won't 
be  Congress.* 


THE  63D  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE- 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
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memoratlng  Public  Schools  Week 
during  the  month  of  April.  This  year 
will  be  the  63d  annual  observance  of 
Public  Schools  Week,  such  observance 
having  been  initiated  by  the  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge  in  California.  Septem- 
ber 27,  1920. 

Public  Schools  Week  has  always  had 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
public  schools,  their  strengths  and 
their  weaknesses.  By  inviting  parents 
and  the  general  public  to  visit  the 
schools  at  this  time  of  the  year,  public 
schools  hope  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  current  issues  schools  must  deal 
with. 

Oiu-  country  has  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  education  of  its 
citizens  since  the  days  of  the  very 
early  colonies.  Massachusetts  passed 
America's  first  general  school  law  in 
1647  requiring  each  town  "to  teach 
all— children— to  write  and  to  read." 

Benjamin  PYanklin,  always  a  strong 
supporter  of  practical  public  educa- 
tion, once  said: 

The  good  education  of  youth  has  been  es- 
teemed by  wise  men  in  all  ages  as  the  surest 
foundation  of  the  happiness  both  of  private 
families  and  of  commonwealths. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  creator  of  so 
much  that  is  now  good  and  great  in 
our  country,  said: 

Above  all  things,  I  hope  the  education  of 
the  common  people  will  be  attended  to;  con- 
vinced that  on  this  good  sense  we  may  rely 
with  the  most  security  for  the  preservation 
of  a  due  degree  of  liberty. 

Later  he  said. 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Today  our  public  schools  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  In  California  the  effects 
of  proposition  13,  passed  in  1978,  are 
now  having  their  most  disturbing 
impact.  The  financing  of  public 
schools  is  being  challenged  as  never 
before  in  our  lifetimes.  Budget  propos- 
als put  forward  by  our  President  have 
cut  significantly  into  those  Federal 
fimds  that  might  have  helped  our 
schools  and  their  financial  plight. 

During  the  month  of  April,  let  us  all 
pause  from  time  to  time  to  consider 
how  best  to  deal  with  public  educa- 
tion. Let  us  all  visit  our  public  schools 
and  discuss  with  our  educators  the 
problems  they  face  today.  And  finally 
in  our  homes  may  we  all  increase  our 
efforts  to  encourage  our  children  to 
put  forth  their  best  effort  in  the  short 
time  they  are  in  our  public  school 
classrooms.* 
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THE  DINGELL-BROYHILL-LUKEN 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS-A  DIRTY  DEAL  FOR 
CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  continues  its  mark  up 
of  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  it 
is  important  for  the  House  to  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake  here.  The  ver- 
sion adopted  by  the  subcommittee  is, 
of  course,  completely  unacceptable  to 
those  who  seek  balance  and  those  who 
really  care  about  the  public  health 
and  welfare. 

At  this  time,  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor the  specifics  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Dlngell-Broyhill-Luken 
amendments.  However,  I  do  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editoriad  by 
the  chair  of  the  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board  on  the  harm  this  bill 
will  do  the  clean  air  efforts. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  6.  1982] 
DiHTY     Deal     for     CALiroRiiiA's     Pubuc 

HXALTH— WCAKXNIIfG     Of     CUCAN     AlR     ACT 

Would  Arrtci  Status  Strictxr  CoirntoLS 
(By  Mary  D.  Nichols) 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  which  guides  the  na- 
tional effort  to  control  smog,  expired  last 
year.  Congress  has  thus  far  failed  to  renew 
the  act's  basic  commitment  to  eliminate  un- 
healthy air  because  of  a  purely  political  Im- 
passe between  the  wlU  of  the  public  and  the 
demands  of  industry.  The  result  is  a  dirty 
deal  for  California's  public  health. 

Many  weeks  of  congressional  hearings  last 
year  failed  to  reveal  any  reason  to  weaken 
automobile  emission  limits  adopted  a  decade 
ago. 

The  technology  already  exists,  and  the 
standards  are  needed  to  reduce  excessive 
pollution  levels  in  the  country's  major 
urban  areas.  Automobile  manufacturers 
have  urged  a  relaxation  In  the  standards 
that  would  double  the  emissions  of  cars 
being  sold  today.  They  have  pleaded  general 
economic  hardship,  which  is  undeniable,  but 
have  failed  to  provide  any  evidence  that 
rolling  back  standards  would  Improve  their 
situation.  On  the  contrary.  Wall  Street  ana- 
lysts have  pointed  out  that.  If  U.S.  auto 
makers  take  advantage  of  the  higher  limits 
to  remove  electronic  controls  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  past  few  years  to  im- 
prove fuel  economy  and  driveabillty.  Japa- 
nese cars  will  become  even  more  competitive 
in  the  marketplace  than  they  are  today. 

Despite  polls  that  show  overwhelming 
public  opposition  to  weakening  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  the  House  subcommittee  on  health 
and  environment  recently  passed  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  amendments  that  Included 
every  change  asked  by  the  auto  Industry. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  are  Reps.  John  D. 
Dingell  of  Michigan  and  Thomas  A.  Luken 
of  Ohio,  two  Democrats  whose  distrlcU  have 
been  hit  hard  by  auto-Industry  layoffs.  It 
has  the  support  of  President  Reagan  and  Is 
expected  to  reach  the  House  floor.  There  Its 
future  is  far  less  certain. 
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Dingell  and  Luken  claim  that  their  bill 
would  make  little  or  no  difference  to  air 
quality,  but  would  merely  "streamline"  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  remove  unnecessary  im- 
pediments to  industrial  growth.  I  contend 
that  the  Dingell-Luken  measure  would  set 
back  California's  alr-quallty-control  pro- 
gram at  least  a  decade. 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  made  a  major 
breakthrough  in  air-pollution  control  by  es- 
tablishing technology-forcing  automobile 
standards.  It  also  established  a  powerful 
three-pronged  weapon  for  attacking  un- 
healthy air  quality:  (1)  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  was  required  to  set  air- 
quality  standards  at  levels  designed  to  pro- 
tect sensitive  members  of  the  public  such  as 
children  and  old  people,  (2)  Congress  set 
deadlines  for  the  attainment  of  those  stand- 
ards by  the  states,  and  (3)  the  deadlines 
were  made  enforceable  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  or  by  Individual  citi- 
zens through  a  variety  of  sanctions. 

The  Dlngell-Luken  bill  would  effectively 
eliminate  deadlines  and  sanctions,  leaving 
the  standards  with  no  Incentives  or  tools  to 
attain  them. 

The  measure  would  pre-empt  California's 
5-year/50.000-mile  warranty  for  emission- 
control  systems,  replacing  It  with  a  flimsy  2- 
year/24.0O0-mlle  warranty  limited  to  add-on 
pollution  equipment.  This  would  mean  less 
durable  cars  and  higher  repair  costs,  as  well 
as  worse  emissions  for  older  cars  as  drivers 
decide  to  forgo  emission-related  repairs. 

In  addition,  the  control  of  emissions  from 
oU  tankers  would  be  totally  pre-empted.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  may 
adopt  emission  limits,  but  probably  won't. 
Meanwhile,  the  development  of  California's 
offshore  resources  Is  expanding  rapidly,  and 
any  state  or  local  efforts  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  additional  tanker  traffic  would  be 
frustrated. 

We  can  be  certain  that  pressures  to  roll 
back  California's  more  stringent  auto-emls- 
slon  standards  will  mount  as  the  gap  be- 
tween state  and  federal  standards  widens. 
While  California  has  had  its  own  stricter  re- 
quirements for  certification,  maintenance, 
warranty,  assembly-line  and  In-use  testing, 
tailpipe  standards  have  moved  closer  to  the 
federal  levels  in  recent  years.  New  Califor- 
nia cars  match  cars  sold  In  other  states  in 
terms  of  fuel  economy,  price  and  availability 
of  models,  but  they  also  emit  half  as  much 
nitrogen  oxide.  That  could  change  dramati- 
cally. 

Industrial  pollution  would  also  be  more 
difficult  to  control  If  this  measure  became 
law.  It  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  new  industries  In  smoggy  regions  use 
control  techniques  representUig  the  "lowest 
achievable  emission  rate  "—that  is.  the  best 
control  that  has  been  demonstrated  any- 
where. 

Instead,  states  would  be  required  only  to 
define  a  lowest-common-denominator  or 
economically  "reasonable"  level.  This  repre- 
sents a  potential  difference  of  hundreds  of 
tons  a  year  In  pollution  from  new  facilities. 
Moreover,  whatever  controls  are  required 
would  be  frozen  for  10  years  under  the  "reg- 
ulatory stability"  provisions  of  the  act. 
Since  even  areas  that  could  meet  the  na- 
tional air-quality  standards  by  the  current 
1982  deadline  would  receive  an  automatic 
extension  to  1987.  and  all  areas  would  be 
able  to  obtain  deadline  extensions  to  1993 
with  no  additional  effort,  any  incentive  for 
industries  to  clean  up  existing  sources  would 
be  eliminated. 

Of  course,  California  could  again  go  iU 
own  way  and  press  for  tougher  measures 
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than  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  using.  Experi- 
ence tells  us  that  few  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol districts  will  impose  tough,  costly  con- 
trol measures  opposed  by  local  industries, 
which  can  threaten  to  move  elsewhere. 

The  Innovative,  technology-forcing  meas- 
ures adopted  In  California  during  the  last  10 
years  were  required  to  meet  federally  Im- 
posed deadlines:  local  elected  officials  tell  us 
that,  without  those  requirements,  we  can 
expect  little  further  progress.* 


TOWARD  A  PEACEFUL 
SOLUTION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  If  ICHIGAM 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  today  is  first  and 
foremost  a  tragedy  for  the  Salvadoran 
people.  Out  of  all  the  conflicting  inter- 
pretations there  have  been  of  the  con- 
duct and  outcome  of  the  elections,  one 
message  has  emerged  which  is  beyond 
dispute:  The  overwhelming  desire  of 
the  Salvadoran  people  themselves  for 
an  end  to  the  violence. 

My  fear  is  that  this  message  will 
once  again  fall  on  deaf  ears  in  Wash- 
ington. My  fear  is  that,  once  again,  the 
administration  will  attempt  to  make 
the  facts  of  the  real  world  fit  its  pre- 
conceived ideological  framework;  that 
it  will  continue  to  pursue  a  course 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  prolong- 
ing and  escalating  the  violence  in  El 
Salvador;  and  that,  in  the  process,  it 
will  do  irreversible  damage  not  only  to 
American  security  interests  in  the 
region,  but  to  the  entire  international 
credibility  and  standing  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  situation  in 
Central  America,  the  administration 
appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  two 
things  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
effective  conduct  of  foreign  policy:  A 
sense  of  reality,  and  a  sense  of  princi- 
ple. According  to  Secretary  of  State 
Haig: 

Our  problem  in  El  Salvador  Is  external 
Intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  in  the  hemisphere— nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  That  Is  the  essential 
problem  we  are  dealing  with. 

However,  this  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion is  simply  not  one  shared  by  our 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  region, 
nor  by  any  of  our  major  allies.  That 
alone  should  give  us  pause  for 
thought.  President  Lopez  PortlUo  of 
Mexico,  In  his  speech  in  Managua  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  In  which  he  launched 
his  now  famous  peace  initiative,  put  it 
this  way: 

The  distinguishing  feature  that  today 
marks  the  destiny  of  the  Central  American 
people  and  the  Caribbean  is  their  struggle 
for  the  profound  transformation  of  the  sec- 
ular social,  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions that  have  Imposed  on  them  poverty, 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Whoever  does  not 
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understand  this  will  not  manage  to  under- 
stand the  dramatic  convulsions  that  are  agi- 
tating the  area  .  .  .  Who  could  dare  today  to 
write  off  as  a  mere  effect  of  the  expansion- 
ism of  one  superpower  or  another  the  im- 
mense wave  of  national  liberation  that 
shook  the  third  world  in  the  last  thirty 
years?  That  Is  why  we  reiterate  what  has 
been  said,  in  public  and  private,  to  each 
other:  the  Central  American  and  Caribl>ean 
revolutions  are,  above  all,  struggles  of  poor 
and  oppressed  peoples  to  live  better  and 
more  freely.  To  say  that  they  are  something 
else  and  to  act  as  If  they  were  Is  counterpro- 
ductive: one  ends  up  by  achieving  that 
which  one  wanted  to  avoid  .  .  . 

It  is  ironic  that  our  country,  of  all 
countries,  should  fail  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  what  is  happening  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  Ironic  that  we 
should,  once  again,  find  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  those  who  would  try  to 
block  change  and  to  prevent  reform. 
The  danger,  as  President  Kennedy 
foresaw  only  too  clearly,  is  that  "those 
who  make  peaceful  evolution  impossi- 
ble make  violent  revolution  inevita- 
ble." 

Our  Government  is  making  the  same 
tragic  mistake  in  El  Salvador  as  it  has 
so  often  before  in  its  dealings  with  the 
developing  world— that  of  equating  po- 
litical stability  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Instead  of  allying 
itself  with  moderate  forces  working 
for  reform,  the  administration  has 
been  sending  increasing  amounts  of 
military  hardware  to  arm  one  of  the 
most  ruthless  and  brutal  armies  any- 
where in  the  Western  World.  The  pre- 
dictable result  has  been  to  weaken  and 
alienate  the  moderate  center,  to 
strengthen  the  men  of  violence  on 
both  sides,  and  to  leave  opponents  of 
the  regime  with  no  choice  but  to  look 
to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  for  help  and 
support.  By  our  own  actions  we  are 
creating  opportunities  for  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans  to  extend  their  Influ- 
ence, and  by  our  own  actions  we  risk 
tiunlng  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica into  a  superpower  conflict.  As 
President  Lopez  Portillo  predicted  the 
prospect  ts  that  we  shall  end  up 
achieving  that  which  we  wanted  to 
avoid:  Providing  the  opportunity  for  a 
Communist  government  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that,  at  a  critical 
moment  In  the  history  of  Central 
America,  our  Government  has  so  com- 
pletely failed  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem  with  which  It  Is 
dealing  that  it  has  missed  a  great  op- 
portunity to  play  a  constructive  part 
in  the  development  of  democracy  and 
political  stability  In  the  small  repub- 
lics that  are  our  neighbors.  It  is  also  a 
tragedy  for  the  Salvadoran  people  and 
for  those  moderate  elements  in  Nica- 
ragua still  struggling  to  prevent  the 
revolution  there  from  moving  even 
further  in  the  direction  of  totalitarian- 
ism. But  it  is  also  a  tragedy  for  the 
American  people. 

In  letter  after  letter  to  Members  of 
Congress.   Americans  have  expressed 
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their  shame  at  finding  their  Govern- 
ment. In  violation  of  every  principle  of 
respect  for  human  rights  In  which 
they  were  brought  up  to  believe, 
arming  a  military  that  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  thousands 
of  its  fellow  citizens,  and  planning 
covert  operations  against  a  small 
neighbor  with  which  it  Is  ostensibly  at 
peace.  They  have  made  clear  their 
overwhelming  opposition  to  further 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  above  all  their  opposition  to 
sending  U.S.  troops  there.  And  they 
have  expressed  their  disgust  at  the 
manner  In  which  the  administration 
has  tried  to  manipulate  the  facts  of 
the  situation  to  fit  Its  own  purposes 
and  Ideological  preconceptions:  Prom 
the  white  paper  last  year  so  full  of  un- 
founded assertions  and  half-truths  to 
the  I»resident's  certificatlcn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  that  the  precondi- 
tions set  by  Congress  for  further  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador— including  a 
concerted  effort  to  comply  with  Inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights- 
had  been  met.  Understandably,  the 
American  people  are  asking  them- 
selves: Who  or  what  are  we  fighting 
for  in  El  Salvador? 

President  Lopez  Portillo.  In  present- 
ing his  peace  Initiative,  said  that: 

It  is  based  on  a  simple  but  decisive  Idea: 
that  If  each  accepts  the  fact  that  neighbor 
must  and  can  live  the  way  that  seems  best 
to  him,  the  differences  of  interests  and  ro- 
cuses  are  surmountable  through  the  negoti- 
ated route.  Mexico  does  not  defend,  on  the 
external  plane,  ideologies  of  any  kind.  It  de- 
fends principles.  It  defends  the  supreme 
right  of  peoples  to  free  determination  and 
of  resi>ect  for  the  sovereignty  of  each  coun- 
try. 

I  wish  it  had  l>een  an  American 
President  who  had  spoken  those 
words.  How  different  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  our  country  would  have  been  had 
our  foreign  policy  been  based  on  this 
simple  but  decisive  idea,  and  had  our 
policies  been  based  on  the  defense  of 
principles,  not  ideologies. 

We  should  not  be  naive  about  the 
potential  threat  to  U.S.  security  Inter- 
ests In  Central  America.  We  should 
not  underestimate  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  of  the  situation  there. 
We  must  not  be  apologists  for  the  men 
of  violence  on  either  side.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  military  Intervention  Is 
not  the  answer  to  containing  or  ending 
the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
There,  as  elsewhere  In  the  Third 
World,  the  biggest  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity comes  from  the  conditions  of  pov- 
erty and  Injustice  that  are  the  breed- 
ing grounds  for  violent  revolution,  and 
which  open  up  to  Cuba  or  the  Soviet 
Union  the  opportunities  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters.  We  must  understand 
once  and  for  all.  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  by 
supporting  repressive  dictatorships 
that  violate  human  rights.  Such  sup- 
port is  not  only  repugnant  to  the 
American  people,  but  It  also  plays  dl- 
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rectly  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets 
and  their  surrogates. 

We  must  reintroduce  both  realism 
and  principle  Into  our  Central  Ameri- 
can policy.  We  must  make  clear  our 
unalterable  opposition  to  military  es- 
tablishments which  maintain  them- 
selves in  power  by  oppression.  We 
must  take  our  stand  In  support  of 
peaceful  change  and  the  promotion  of 
social  and  economic  justice.  Above  all 
we  must  stop  the  dishonest  manipula- 
tion of  facts  to  suit  our  own  purposes. 

In  many  ways  last  month's  elections, 
but  further  polarizing  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador,  has  made  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  conflict  there  more 
difficult.  By  the  same  token,  however. 
It  has  made  the  search  for  a  peaceful 
solution  all  the  more  urgent.  President 
Portillo  has  offered  to  act  as  a  channel 
of  communication,  and  has  proposed  a 
series  of  steps  to  defuse  the  mounting 
tension  In  the  region.  Nicaragua  and. 
just  recently.  Cuba,  have  both  indicat- 
ed their  readiness  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  us  with  the  aim  of  finding  a 
political  solution  to  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador.  We  should  respond— not 
negatively  or  ambiguously  as  we  have 
done  to  date— but  positively  and  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith. 

Our  country  was  bom  in  revolution, 
and  claims  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  Yet  how  can  we  expect  our  pro- 
tests about  violations  of  human  rights 
In  Afghanistan  or  Poland  to  be  taken 
seriously  when  we  support  the  mili- 
tary In  El  Salvador  and  remain  silent 
about  oppression  in  South  Africa? 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  faUed  to 
provide  the  leadership  that  could  help 
promote  peaceful  change.  We  still 
have  such  an  opportunity  In  El  Salva- 
dor today.  We  cannot  afford  to  throw 
it  away.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  J. 
LEVOY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

or  NrW  JIRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  recognize  a  dedicated  citizen  and 
outstanding  member  of  my  home  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Anthony  J.  Levoy  of  Whar- 
ton, N.J. 

Mr.  Levoy.  who  will  celebrate  his 
50th  year  of  active  service  in  the 
Active  Hose  Company  No.  1  of  the 
Wharton  Pire  Department  on  May  2, 
1982.  will  be  applauded  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  at  a  testimonial  cere- 
mony on  May  14,  1982. 

The  achievements  of  Anthony  Levoy 
are  truly  impressive.  As  an  elected 
member  of  the  Active  Hose  Company 
No.  1,  he  put  his  exceptional  abilities 
and  talents  to  good  use  through  serv- 
ice on  such  company  and  departmen- 
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tal  committees  as  entertainment  and 
investigating. 

During  the  years  of  1935  and  1936. 
Mr.  Levoy's  colleagues  showed  their 
respect  for  him  by  naming  him  vice 
-president  of  the  Active  Hose  Company 
No.  1.  He  maintained  this  position  In 
conjunction  with  that  of  assistant 
foreman  in  1937. 

The  tradition  of  impressive  leader- 
ship embodied  in  the  Active  Hose 
Company  was  continued  when  Antho- 
ny Levoy  was  appointed  to  the  offices 
of  president  and  foreman  in  1938.  In 
that  year,  these  offices  were  consoli- 
dated into  that  of  captain,  malting  Mr. 
Levoy  the  first  captain  to  serve  in  the 
Active  Hose  Company. 

He  became  exempt  fireman  on  May 
16.  1939.  and  has  since  continued  his 
service  as  an  active  fireman  and  de- 
partment supporter  through  the 
present  time. 

This  illustrious  record  of  accom- 
plishments demonstrates  Mr.  Levoy 's 
many  contributions  to  his  colleagues 
and  his  community.  I  am  sure  that  I 
voice  the  feelings  of  his  family  and 
friends  when  I  say  that  Anthony  J. 
Levoy  is  truly  a  compassionate,  dedi- 
cated, and  talented  human  being.  And 
I  would  add.  in  closing,  that  I  wish  Mr. 
Levoy  the  best  of  luck  throughout  his 
career  in  the  Active  Hose  Company 
and  in  all  of  his  future  endeavors.* 


SUPREME  PRESIDENT  OUSTAV 
COFFINAS  OF  AHEPA  CELE- 
BRATES HIS  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Titesday.  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  evening  I  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  National 
Order  of  AHEPA.  the  largest  Greek 
American  fraternal  organization  in  the 
world. 

Special  guest  this  evening  will  be  Su- 
preme President  Gustev  Cof  f  inas.  who 
Is  celebrating  his  birthday  today.  Mr. 
Coffinas  has  held  elective  offices  in 
AHEPA  from  the  local  to  the  national 
level  throughout  his  36  years  of  active 
membership. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  he 
served  in  the  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II.  and  was  graduated  from  St. 
John's  University  and  School  of  Law. 
He  began  his  distinguished  law  career 
In  1952.  and  Is  licensed  to  practice  In 
all  New  York  courts,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals. 

A  leader  in  Brooklyn's  Greek  com- 
munity, he  is  founder  of  the  Fantls 
Parochial  School— the  first  Greek  Or- 
thodox grammar  school  In  Brooklyn. 
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As  supreme  president  of  AHEPA,  he 
oversees  the  activities  of  the  national 
organization  which  Include  the  found- 
ing of  St.  Basil's  Academy  in  Garrison. 
N.Y.— a  home  for  orphaned  Greek 
American  boys,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  in  Greece. 

He  Is  visiting  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Chapter  of  AHEPA  tonight  to  cele- 
brate the  unvell<ng  of  plans  for  a  new 
community  center  which  will  Include  a 
physical  fitness  center,  a  senior  citi- 
zens center,  entertainment  and  meet- 
ing facilities,  an  indoor-outdoor  swim- 
ming pool,  day  c&re  center,  tennis  and 
basketball  courts,  and  picnic  grounds. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Coffinas  on  the' oc- 
casion of  his  birthday,  and  welcome 
him  to  our  community. 


April  20,  1982 


THE         PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH 

BUDGET     AND     THE    ALTERNA- 
TIVES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALiroRjfiA 

Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
become  clear  over  the  past  2  months 
that  the  President's  budget  is  a  dis- 
credited document.  Its  policies  are  so 
h&rsh,  and  so  far  removed  from  reali- 
ty, that  the  budget  caimot  be  repaired 
with  short-term  incremental  tinkering. 
Health  programs,  for  example,  are  tar- 
geted for  more  than  $5  billion  In 
short-term  cuts  that  would  do  nothing 
to  encourage  more  efficiency  In  the 
health  system.  Instead,  they  would 
simply  shift  costs  from  the  Federal 
budget  to  others— to  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  governments  and  tax- 
payers, to  health  providers  and  their 
patients,  to  health  insurers  and  their 
premiiun  payors,  and  ultimately  to  the 
vulnerable  citizens  that  these  pro- 
grams serve— the  aged,  the  disabled, 
the  children,  the  poor,  and  the  111. 

The  Congress  Is  now  proceeding 
with  the  difficult  task  of  developing 
an  alternative  economic  and  budgetary 
policy  that  reflects  our  Nation's  real 
priorities  and  serves  its  most  basic 
human  needs.  The  necessary  starting 
point  is  the  development  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  revenue,  domestic  spend- 
ing, defense  spending,  and  deficit  tar- 
gets. Many  of  these  proposals  focus  on 
the  entitlement  programs,  such  as 
medicare  and  medicaid.  They  seem 
conceptually  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, and  their  generic  outlines  may 
sound  appealing  in  the  abstract.  How- 
ever, there  are  three  critical  Issues 
that  must  be  considered  In  reviewing 
these  budgetary  proposals. 

First,  they  are  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  we  have  to  cut  health 
programs  further,  despite  the  fact 
that  last  year's  Reconciliation  Act  cut 
health    programs   by    $2.8   billion   In 


fiscal  year  1982.  and  programed  an- 
other $2.8  billion  cut  Into  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Second,  they  would  force  us  to  make 
short-term  cuts  and  cost  shifts,  similar 
in  nature  to  those  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. While  there  is  general 
agreement  that  we  need  to  move 
toward  some  type  of  long-range  health 
system  reforms,  we  simply  carmot 
achieve  billions  of  dollars  of  fiscal  year 
1983  savings  from  such  reforms.  In- 
stead, we  would  have  to  turn  again  to 
short-term  shifts  to  States,  providers, 
insurers,  and  program  beneficiaries, 
which  guarantee  us  the  same,  or  even 
worse,  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 

Third,  if  we  approve  budgetary  pro- 
posals with  substantial  health  cuts, 
the  particular  program  changes  that 
would  be  required  will  be  complex  and 
very  controversial.  It  is  all  well  and 
good  to  support  macroeconomic  tar- 
gets that  produce  a  more  politically 
appealing  deficit.  However,  we  should 
not  endorse  these  broad  targets  unless 
we  are  at  the  same  time  personally 
conunltted  to  voting  for  the  controver- 
sial program  changes  required  to 
reach  them.  The  danger  is  that  we 
support  a  savings  target  based  on  a 
controversial  proposal  such  as  reim- 
bursement reforms,  but  then  fail  to 
support  the  actual  legislative  change. 
If  that  occurred,  we  would  be  forced  to 
turn  to  more  damaging  short-term 
cuts  and  cost  shifts  to  reach  the  pre- 
established  savings  target. 

In  order  to  evaluate  fully  these 
broad  budgetary  policy  prescriptions 
for  entitlement  programs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assess  their  potential  Impact 
on  medicaid  and  medicare.  The  follow- 
ing sections  detail  that  impact. 

KKDICAn) 

Any  limit  on  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
the  Federal  share  of  medicaid  spend- 
ing, such  as  a  linkage  to  the  CPI, 
forces  the  development  of  a  medicaid 
cap.  Last  year,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposed  Just  such  a  cap.  It  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  States,  local 
goverrunents,  and  the  beneficiaries  as 
a  major  retreat  In  the  Federal  conunlt- 
ment  to  health  care  for  the  poor,  and 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

However,  substantial  cuts  were  still 
made.  The  Reconciliation  Act  reduced 
the  Federal  medicaid  contribution  by 
$0.9  billion  In  fiscal  /ear  1982,  and  the 
conferees  explicitly  agreed  to  extend 
those  cuts  for  a  full  3-year  period. 
States  are  now  desperately  trying  to 
cope  with  this  yeiu-'s  reduction,  and 
are  confronting  the  fact  that  medicaid 
is  already  programed  for  additional 
cuts  of  $0.9  billion  In  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984. 

What  could  the  States  do  In  re- 
sponse to  further  Federal  cuts?  We 
should  not  kid  ourselves  that  they 
could  respond  with  long-range  re- 
forms. In  fact,  most  long-range  medic- 
aid   reform     proposals    entail    more 
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equity  among  the  States  in  eligibility 
and  benefit  levels,  and  usually  a 
stronger  Federal  financial  role— not 
more  Federal  cuts.  Instead,  the  States 
would  have  to  make  up  for  the  Federal 
withdrawal  either  by  increasing  State 
and  local  funding  and  taxes,  or  by  cut- 
ting into  the  program  itself. 

We  also  should  not  kid  ourselves 
that  such  cuts  will  be  easy,  or  harm- 
less. There  seems  to  be  an  implicit  as- 
sumption among  Washington  budget- 
eers  that  the  medicaid  program  was 
never  been  under  fiscal  pressure,  and 
that  by  making  these  huge  Federal 
cuts  we  can  finally  force  the  States  to 
examine  their  medicaid  programs 
more  closely.  The  presumed  result 
would  be  that  they  will  find  areas  to 
cut  without  much  harm. 

If  the  underlying  assumption  were 
correct,  such  fiscal  management  tac- 
tics might  be  warranted.  However,  as 
anyone  familiar  with  State  govern- 
ment and  budgeting  over  the  past 
decade  knows,  the  assumption  is  total- 
ly false.  The  States  have  always  had  a 
large  financial  stake  in  medicaid,  and 
the  program  has  been  under  fiscal 
pressure,  enormous  pressure  at  the 
State  level,  since  enactment.  States 
have  had  to  examine  and  reexamine 
their  medicaid  programs  for  years,  snd 
make  hard  choices  of  what  to  cover 
and  what  to  cut,  and  how  to  Improve 
efficiency  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
Investment. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  that  medic- 
aid covers  Just  53  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty population.  Eligibility  levels  are 
below  $250  per  month  for  a  family  of 
four  In  about  one-fifth  of  the  States 
and  Jurisdictions  administering  the 
program  Nearly  one-half  of  program 
payments  go  for  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, the  need  for  which  will  continue 
to  grow  with  the  aging  of  the  Nation's 
population.  Benefits  are  increasingly 
restricted,  and  last  year's  cuts  were  ac- 
companied with  Increased  flexibility  in 
setting  reimbursement  rates  and  defin- 
ing coverage  groups. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider seriously  whether  they  can  or 
should  support  further  reduction  in 
Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  medic- 
aid. If  more  Federal  cuts  are  enacted, 
the  States  would  have  to  finance  the 
benefits  from  State  and  local  revenues 
and  taxpayers,  or  shift  the  costs:  Shift 
them  to  beneficiaries  as  cuts  In  basic 
eligibility  or  benefit  levels,  or  shift 
them  to  providers  as  additional  reim- 
bursement cuts.  It  Is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  costs  do  not  go 
away,  they  are  simply  shifted  to  those 
less  able  to  finance  them— Federal  to 
State— State  to  local  government,  ben- 
eficiary, or  provider— beneficiary  or 
provider  bad  debts  to  other  patients, 
or  back  to  local  governments.  We  still 
end  up  financing  the  care  as  a  socie- 
ty—we  Just  have  the  accountants  move 
the  costs  to  meet  the  political  needs  of 
the  day.  Unfortunately,  in  the  process. 
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we  wreak  havoc  on  State  and  local 
govenmients.  and  reduce  access  to  crit- 
ical services  for  the  neediest  aged,  dis- 
abled, and  children  In  our  society. 

I  believe  If  my  colleagues  consider 
these  Issues,  they  will  conclude  as  I 
have  that  further  cuts  In  this  means- 
tested  health  care  program  are  not 
supportable. 

MEDICARE 

Proposals  such  as  Senator  Dohen- 
ici's  original  suggestion  to  limit  the  In- 
crease In  entitlement  programs  to  the 
CPI  would  also  Impact  on  the  medi- 
care program.  Under  medicare,  such  a 
limit  presents  us  with  two  difficult  op- 
tions. Since  this  Is  a  Federal  program, 
we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  being 
able  to  shift  costs  to  the  States.  In- 
stead, we  will  have  to  make  the 
choices  ourselves.  The  two  generic  op- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Raise  the  amounts  directly  paid  out 
of  pocket  by  the  aged  and  disabled 
beneficiaries. 

Set  stringent  limits  on  reimburse- 
ment levels  to  providers,  such  as  hospi- 
tals and  physicians. 

RAISE  AMOUNTS  PAH)  BY  BENETICIARIES 

There  are  three  basic  methods  for 
achieving  Federal  savings  by  increas- 
ing costs  for  the  aged  and  disabled:  in- 
creased premiums,  increased  cost  shar- 
ing, and  limits  on  benefits  provided. 

The  budget  target  could  require  an 
increase  in  the  monthly  premium  paid 
for  part  B  of  medicare.  Currently,  the 
aged  and  disabled  pay  $11  per  month, 
and  that  rate  will  rise  to  $12.20  as  of 
July  1.  Current  law  limits  the  Increase 
to  no  more  than  the  rate  of  increase  in 
social  security  cash  benefits.  However, 
a  budgetary  target  could  require  that 
we  change  that  limit  and  allow  the 
premium  to  rise  faster  than  cash  bene- 
fits. The  result  would  be  that  29  mil- 
lion aged  and  disabled  enroUees  would 
have  to  devote  ever-Increasing  por- 
tions of  their  income  to  medical  care 
as  a  means  of  reducing  Federal  out- 
lays. 

Another  choice  under  a  budget  cut 
could  be  to  Incretise  medicare  cost 
sharing.  For  example,  the  part  B  de- 
ductible was  raised  by  the  Congress 
from  $60  to  $75  last  year.  Federal  out- 
lays would  be  reduced  If  we  raised  this 
amount  paid  by  the  beneficiaries  even 
higher,  as  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. Another  type  of  increased 
cost  sharing  would  be  for  Inpatient 
hospital  stays.  The  President  Is  appar- 
ently prepared  to  propose  6  percent 
cost  sharing,  or  $18  per  day,  starting 
with  the  second  day  of  hospital  care. 
This  would  reduce  Federal  outlays  by 
Increasing  the  amount  paid  out  of 
pocket  by  the  aged  and  disabled  Indi- 
viduals who  have  to  go  to  the  hospital 
for  medical  problems.  For  the  average 
stay  of  11  days,  the  aged  or  disabled 
beneficiary  would  pay  $180  more  than 
they  currently  pay. 

The  final  alternative  would  be  to  set 
limits  on  the  services  covered  under 
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the  medicare  program.  Currently, 
medicare  covers  90  days  of  inpatient 
hospital  care  per  spell  of  illness,  with  a 
60-day  "lifetime  reserve",  100  days  of 
skilled  nursing  home  care,  home 
health  care,  outpatient  hospital  care, 
and  physicians'  services.  Any  one  of 
these  services  could  be  limited  or  cut 
as  a  savings  device,  leaving  the  costs  to 
the  aged  and  disabled. 

All  of  these  alternatives  would 
achieve  Federal  savings  by  directly  in- 
creasing the  out-of-pocket  payments 
for  some  or  all  of  the  29  million  aged 
and  disabled  Individuals  enrolled 
under  medicare.  The  question  we  must 
confront  is  whether  shifting  more 
costs  to  these  population  groups 
makes  any  sense  at  all.  Medicare  cur- 
rently pays  less  than  45  percent  of  the 
total  health  bill  of  the  aged,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  rationale  for  exposing 
them  to  further  expenditures  other 
than  short-term  and  short-sighted 
budgetary  cuts.  Before  endorsing 
budgetary  proposals  that  would  re- 
quire these  kinds  of  cuts,  I  would  en- 
courage the  members  to  contemplate 
whether  they  could  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  proposals  hurting  29  million 
aged  and  disabled  enroUees  in  the 
medicare  component  of  our  Nation's 
social  security  system.  I  believe  the 
answer  will  be  "no." 

LIMIT  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  PROVIDERS 
HOSPrTAtS 

The  principal  sdtemative  to  cost 
sharing  or  service  cuts  would  be  limits 
on  reimbursement  paid  to  providers, 
such  as  hospitals  and  physicians.  Sav- 
ings targets  could  require  that  we 
revise  medicare  hospital  reimburse- 
ment and  set  limits  on  how  much  we 
pay  for  those  services.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated moving  toward  a  more  pro- 
spective system  that  provided  Incen- 
tives for  hospitals  to  serve  the  benefi- 
ciaries more  efficiently  and  effectively. 
This  type  of  long-range  reform  could 
be  coupled  with  Interim  rate-of-ln- 
crease  limits,  adjusted  for  relative  effi- 
ciency, to  Increase  the  short-term 
budgetary  savings.  If  the  Congress  de- 
cides to  require  some  savings  in  the 
health  function.  It  would  appear  to  be 
logical  to  consider  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. 

However,  these  long-range  reforms 
are  complex  and  controversial  propos- 
als, which  by  their  very  nature  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  Immediacy  of  a 
reconciliation  process.  They  require 
changes  in  the  basic  methods  of  pay- 
ment for  more  than  $30  billion  of  hos- 
pital care— changes  that  would  be  both 
analytically  and  politically  difficult. 
Reconciliation  is  a  particularly  Inap- 
propriate vehicle  for  such  reforms.  In 
addition,  I  must  remind  the  Members 
of  the  enormous  political  difficulties 
encountered  the  last  time  we  attempt- 
ed to  address  the  hospital  cost  issue. 
Many  of  us  worked  hard  to  develop  a 
proposal,  only  to  have  it  defeated  on 
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the  floor  of  the  House.  Strong  leader- 
ship would  be  required  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  an  issue  like  this.  It 
may  l>e  esisy  to  support  general  savings 
targets  in  this  area,  but  I  would  urge 
the  Members  to  give  that  support  to 
the  overall  budgetary  package  only  if 
you  are  prepared  to  personally  vote 
for  the  required  reimbursement  cuts, 
despite  their  inevitable  complexity 
and  controversy.  Otherwise,  we  would 
be  forced  to  turn  to  harsher  cuts  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled. 

PHYSICIAMS 

A  reimbursement  limitation  could 
also  be  required  for  physician  services. 
For  example,  a  CPI-related  limit  on 
aggregate  payments  could  require  us 
to  limit  the  rate  of  increase  in  physi- 
cian fees  under  medicare. 

While  that  sounds  like  a  simple  pro- 
posal, it  is  important  for  everyone  to 
understand  its  impact  on  program 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  on  physicians. 
Physicians  currently  have  an  option  as 
to  whether  they  accept  medicare  pay- 
ment as  payment  in  full,  which  is 
known  as  accepting  "assignment."  If 
they  do  accept  assignment,  the  benefi- 
ciary is  liable  for  only  their  20-percent 
coinsurance.  However,  if  the  physician 
chooses  not  to  accept  assignment,  the 
beneficiary  is  liable  for  their  20-per- 
cent coinsurance,  plus  any  charges 
that  medicare  does  not  pay.  These 
extra  charges,  over  and  above  what 
medicare  defines  as  reasonable,  are 
currently  passed  on  to  the  beneficiary 
on  about  one-half  of  the  physician 
bills  submitted.  As  a  result  of  this 
option  available  to  the  physicians,  the 
charges  that  are  unpaid  and  "saved" 
through  these  caps  could  be  shifted  to 
the  aged  and  disabled  beneficiaries. 
The  unfortunate  result  of  further 
limits  on  payments  to  physicians 
would  likely  be  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
number  of  physicians  accepting  assign- 
ment—exacerbating the  problems  we 
already  face  in  this  area. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  kind 
of  control  does  nothing  about  the 
volume  of  services— while  the  price 
paid  per  visit  would  be  limited,  the 
number  of  visits  that  the  physician 
could  provide  is  not.  If  the  budgetary 
proposal  provides  for  strict  aggregate 
spending  caps,  all  our  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  volume  of  services 
would  be  likely  to  increase.  There 
would  have  to  be  more  and  more  gov- 
ernment use  of  utilization  controls.  If 
volume  still  Increased,  tighter  and 
tighter  restrictions  might  be  required 
on  the  price  per  visit  in  order  to 
achieve  the  target. 

Medicare  currently  pays  less  than  55 
percent  of  the  physician  expenditures 
of  our  Nation's  elderly  citizens.  The 
rationale  for  further  shifts  of  costs  to 
that  population  is  highly  questionable. 
We  must  carefully  consider  whether 
we  want  to  support  such  reimburse- 
ment cuts  for  physicians  and  cost 
shifts  to  the  aged  and  disabled.  Again, 
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I  believe  the  answer  of  most  members 
would  be  "no." 

CONCI.nSION 

These  health  programs  were  slashed 
severely  last  year,  and  no  matter  how 
we  arrive  at  them,  further  cuts  will  be 
harmful  and  difficult  to  enact.  A  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  that  required  addi- 
tional reductions  would  force  us  to 
turn  once  again  to  short-term  cuts  and 
cost  shifts  that  do  nothing  to  address 
the  underlying  issues  that  we  all  rec- 
ognize. The  budgetary  process  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  development  of 
long-range  health  system  reforms. 
Such  reforms  are  too  complex  and 
controversial  for  a  reconciliation  proc- 
ess, and  do  not  yield  the  first  year  sav- 
ings that  we  would  force  upon  our- 
selves if  we  continue  our  annual  budg- 
etary madness. 

As  we  continue  to  grapple  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  various  budgetary  al- 
ternatives, I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  their  impact  on  health  pro- 
grams, so  that  we  do  not  end  up  in- 
cluding unnecessary  and  short-sighted 
health  cuts  and  cost  shifts  as  part  of 
the  final  package  that  we  develop.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  J. 
VITI— A  VIETNAM  WAR  HERO 
GETS  LONG  OVERDUE  RECOG- 
NITION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGQ 

OP  IfCW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  high  personal  honor  to  place  into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  soticle 
from  Leatherneck  magazine  pajrlng 
tribute  to  a  constituent  of  mine  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Vltl. 

While  in  the  chronological  sense— 
the  Vietnam  war  is  somewhat  dated  as 
a  subject— when  stories  of  heroes  such 
as  Dr.  Viti  become  known— they  are 
timeless  In  terms  of  their  significance 
and  relevance.  Dr.  Tom  as  he  was  af- 
fectionately known  by  the  thousands 
he  served  in  Vietnam— provided  criti- 
cally needed  medical  services  In  the 
dsingerous  An  Hoa  province  of  South 
Vietnam.  As  the  article  indicates— 
almost  on  a  daily  basis— Dr.  Tom 
would  risk  his  life  to  try  and  save  the 
lives  of  others  who  were  victims  of  the 
violence  of  war. 

Dr.  Tom  was  so  successful  in  his 
work  that  Vietnamese  from  other 
provinces  would  trek  to  An  Hoa  to  be 
treated  by  Dr.  Tom.  This  served  to 
enrage  the  Viet  Cong  which  according 
to  the  article  branded  Dr.  Tom  "Public 
E^emy  No.  1  and  put  a  price  on  his 
head."  Undaunted.  Dr.  Tom  continued 
his  work. 

Dr.  Tom  after  his  2-years  stint  in 
Vietnam  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  switched  his  attentions  to  the 
other  returning  American  servicemen 
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from  Vietnam.  He  worked  to  help 
smooth  the  transition  for  these  sol- 
diers back  to  civilian  life.  This  was  not 
an  easy  task  because  unlike  the  sol- 
diers who  returned  from  other  wars— 
the  American  public  was  not  as  re- 
sponsive. 

Dr.  Tom  after  completing  2  years  in 
Vietnam  returned  to  the  United  States 
tuid  embarked  on  an  equally  difficult 
mission— to  aid  the  transition  to  civil- 
ian life  of  soldiers  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. 

He  provided  valuable  counseling 
services  for  many  returning  service- 
men from  the  Bronx  and  even  helped 
some  obtain  gainful  employment. 

Today  Dr.  Tom  Viti  is  still  serving 
people  with  a  successful  private  prac- 
tice in  the  Bronx.  Yet  as  this  article 
points  out— his  relationship  with  the 
An  Hoa  people  has  not  been  severed. 
He  still  organizes  fund  raising  drives 
to  help  send  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine for  the  clinic  where  he  worked. 

Time  has  done  nothing  but  enhance 
the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
Dr.  Tom  Viti.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  know  this  fine  man  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
commitment  and  dedication  to  helping 
his  fellow  man.  In  Vietnam— he  was  a 
true  patriot.  A  popular  song  from  sev- 
eral years  ago  was  entitled  "Heroes 
Are  Hard  to  Find."  Dr.  Tom  Viti  is  an 
American  hero  whose  story  follows  in 
this  article  from  Leatherneck  maga- 
zine authored  by  his  colleague  Maj. 
Richard  Esau.  Jr. 

Dr.  Tom's  War 
(By  MaJ.  Richard  Esau.  Jr.) 

Bullets  tore  through  the  hovering  helicop- 
ter as  Dr.  Tom  Vltl  prepared  to  Jump  Into 
the  flooded  rice  paddy.  Above  him.  the  heli- 
copter's gunners  blazed  back  at  the  encir- 
cling enemy.  On  Dr.  Vltl's  back  was  a  medi- 
cal knapsack.  Extra  canteens  for  the  wound- 
ed were  entwined  In  his  flak  Jacket,  restrict- 
ing his  arm  movement.  It  did  not  make  his 
exit  from  the  helo  while  under  fire  any 
easier.  Just  as  he  was  ready  to  go.  his 
helmet  tipped  over  his  eyes.  He  Jumped 
anyway,  and  landed  on  his  back,  up  to  his 
neck  In  the  flooded  rice  paddy. 

A  moment  later.  Dr.  Tom  was  on  his  feet, 
stumbling  toward  one  of  his  corpsmen.  who 
was  crouched  behind  a  paddy  dike  a  hun- 
dred meters  away,  desperately  trying  to 
keep  a  wounded  Marine  alive. 

"He's  gone.  Doctor,  I  lost  him."  the  corps- 
man  muttered. 

"Let  me  look  at  him."  Dr.  Tom  said. 

While  machine  gun  and  mortar  fire  filled 
the  air  around  him.  Dr.  Tom  proceeded  to 
massage  the  stopped  heart  of  the  "dead"  19- 
year-old  Marine,  and  brought  him  back  to' 
life. 

This  was  the  kind  of  courage  and  medical 
skill  Dr.  Tom  Viti  displayed  almost  every 
day  in  our  combat  area  around  An  Hoa,  in 
Quang  Nam  Province.  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
though he  was  the  father  of  four  small  chil- 
dren, he  had  willingly  accepted  his  call  to 
military  service.  It  was,  he  often  said,  his 
chance  to  repay  the  debt  his  Italian  fore- 
bears owed  this  country.  But  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Vietnam  from  his  native  New  York 
City,   his  enthusiasm,  as  he  frankly  now 
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admits,  was  limited.  'I  thought  I  would 
serve  my  two  years,  forget  Vietnam  and 
return  to  my  surgical  residency  at  New  Ro- 
chelle  Hospital. "  he  says.  The  plight  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  in  particular  the  chil- 
dren, changed  his  mind. 

An  Hoa  in  1966  was  a  budding  Industrial 
complex  located  In  "V.C.  country "  20  miles 
southwest  of  Da  Nang.  It  has  a  mixed  popu- 
lation, some  loyal  to  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  others  loyal  to  the  Viet 
Cong.  Most  of  the  people  cooperated  with 
the  Viet  Cong  because  they  feared  them. 
The  Marines'  situation  was  difficult.  We 
had  to  make  daily  patrols  Into  the  country- 
side to  keep  the  V.C.  off  guard.  Almost  in- 
variably, these  patrols  cost  us  men.  Most  of 
our  casualties  were  from  booby  traps.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  Marines  to  die  in  booby  trap 
explosions  while  civilians  who  knew  of  the 
weapon's  deadly  presence  stood  by  In  si- 
lence. Given  the  option  of  alerting  the  Ma- 
rines and  subsequently  suffering  torture  or 
death  at  the  htmds  of  the  V.C.  or  of  remain- 
ing silent,  they  understandably  chose  to 
remain  silent. 

Six  months  after  Dr.  Vlti's  arrival,  these 
same  people  were  alerting  Marines  to  the 
presence  of  booby  traps  even  though  the 
threats  had  lessened  only  slightly.  This  rad- 
ical change  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
humanitarian  efforts  of  Dr.  Viti  and  the 
other  members  of  the  battalion  medical 
team.  Dr.  "Flip"  Gondor,  M.D.,  Dr.  Joe  Don- 
nelly, D.D.S.,  and  their  corpsmen. 

A  chance  occurrence  set  off  the  chain  of 
events  which  ultimately  shifted  the  clvU- 
lans'  allegiance  from  the  V.C.  to  the  Ma- 
rines. Some  2,300  inhabitants  of  a  valley  10 
miles  south  of  An  Hoa  joined  a  Marine  unit 
as  it  was  about  to  return  to  base  and  re- 
quested asylum.  The  elders  gave  as  their 
reason  the  fact  that  the  V.C.  had  levied  a  75 
percent  tax  on  their  rice  crop  and  had  forc- 
ibly Inducted  all  the  valley's  young  men 
over  the  age  of  13.  Those  who  resisted  were 
killed.  "It  was  difficult  to  leave  the  graves  of 
one's  ancestors  unattended,"  they  said,  "but 
one  could  no  longpr  bear  the  yoke  of  com- 
munist rule." 

Taken  to  District  Headquarters  next  to 
the  Marines'  combat  base,  they  were  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  District  Chief,  Major 
Ham.  The  resultant  housing  shortage  was 
quickly  alleviated  by  the  Marines  and  Sea- 
bees,  while  food  was  supplied  by  USAID. 

Medical  help,  however,  was  another  story. 
The  Vietnamese  had  no  doctors  and  only 
one  nurse.  The  German  Red  Cross  had  a 
clinic  in  the  area  but  their  doctor— a  gra- 
cious lady  and  authentic  baroness — could 
not  handle  the  Multitudes  flocking  to  her 
clinic  each  day.  Dr.  Viti  and  the  battalion 
medical  team  Immediately  came  to  her  aid. 
The  three  M.D.s  would  often  treat  500  per- 
sons a  day  while  Dr.  Dormelly  pulled  250 
rotting  teeth.  Their  efforts  quickly  pro- 
duced more  patients  as  Vietnamese  came 
from  miles  around  to  be  treated  by  the 
American  "Bacsi"  (Vietnamese  for  doctor). 

Then  came  the  Inevitable  Viet  Cong  reac- 
tion. Seeing  their  hold  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lace begin  to  slip,  the  V.C.  made  Dr.  Vltl 
"Public  Enemy  No.  1"  and  put  a  price  on  his 
head.  They  threatened  reprisals  and  posted 
circulars  in  every  hamlet.  One  mother  who 
chose  to  ignore  the  threat  and  seek  aid  for 
her  dying  baby  was  killed  with  her  husband 
and  four  other  children  on  the  night  she  re- 
turned home. 

Medical  supplies  ran  short.  Additional  re- 
quests for  asylum  raised  the  population  to 
over  20,000.  Refugee  requests  for  aid  for 
family  members  too  sick  to  move  from  their 
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hamlets  doubled  monthly.  A  lesser  man 
would  have  turned  from  these  problems.  Dr. 
Vltl  Just  solved  them  all. 

Price  on  his  head  or  not.  Dr.  Tom  traveled 
daily  into  the  surrounding  villages.  While 
accompanying  the  battalion  on  patrols  deep 
Into  enemy  territory  he  would  aid  women 
and  children  we  all  knew  might  be  the 
family  of  a  V.C.  Once  he  found  a  young  girl 
suffering  from  spinal  meningitis.  He 
brought  her  back  to  An  Hoa,  cured  her  and 
returned  her  home.  Immediately  the  price 
was  taken  off  his  head.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  V.C.  District  Chief.  The  V.C. 
threats  of  violence  soon  lost  their  desired 
effect  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  civil- 
ians, without  the  V.C.  could  not  hope  to  sur- 
vive, would  rather  face  death  than  have  one 
of  their  children  die  of  a  disease  which  the 
Bacsi  could  cure. 

Dr.  Tom  wrote  to  the  staff  at  St.  Albans 
Hospital  In  Yonkers,  New  York  and  to  nu- 
merous drug  firms.  He  soon  received  medi- 
cal supplies  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  par- 
ticularly Immunizations  for  the  children. 
The  problem  of  numbers  he  solved  by  open- 
ing a  clinic  that  Included  an  operating  thea- 
ter fashioned  from  a  partially  destroyed  am- 
phibious tractor. 

At  nights  when  the  V.C.  shelled  the 
combat  base,  he  gathered  his  young  patients 
In  the  tractor  where  the  Vietnamese  nurses 
In  training  told  them  stories.  Then  he 
opened  three  clinics  far  from  the  combat 
base  protected  by  Marine  Combat  Action 
Platoons,  i.e.,  a  Marine  squad  plus  a  corps- 
man  who  led  three  squads  of  Popular  Force 
soldiers  to  provide  hamlet  security.  By  using 
these  outlying  clinics  as  bases  of  operations, 
he  could  minister  to  those  too  sick  to  travel. 

Thus  word  of  Dr.  Tom's  humanitarian  ex- 
ploits continued  to  spread,  casual  things 
began  to  happen.  The  incidence  of  booby 
trap  casualties  began  to  drop,  V.C.  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  movements  were 
brought  to  light  by  people  he  had  aided, 
and  most  significantly,  the  rural  populace 
began  to  understand  that  the  Americans 
had  come  to  help  and  not  to  colonize  them. 

While  running  this  medical  revolution, 
Dr.  Viti  continued  to  fight  a  very  nasty  war. 
More  than  a  hundred  Marines  were  killed 
around  An  Hoa  during  this  period.  He  saved 
at  least  that  many  by  constantly  putting 
the  lives  of  the  wounded  ahead  of  his  own 
safety. 

After  almost  8  months  in  the  field.  Dr. 
Tom  was  given  an  opportunity  to  leave  An 
Hoa  for  the  relative  safety  of  the  First 
Marine  Division  Headquarters.  He  declined. 
"I'd  rather  ride  a  helicopter  into  a  hot  zone 
than  fly  a  rear  area  desk  any  time, "  he  said. 
A  few  days  later,  he  "borrowed"  General 
Foster  C.  LaHue's  helicopter  and  flew  into 
one  of  the  heaviest  actions  of  the  year. 

Finally,  in  December  1967,  Dr.  Tom's  two 
years'  service  was  almost  over  and  he  was 
reassigned  to  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  in 
New  York.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  Viet- 
nam. No  sooner  had  he  arrived  home  than 
he  began  a  continuing  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  his  clinic. 

Dismayed  by  the  average  American's  dis- 
torted view  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  he  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  give  an  opposing 
view.  He  soon  found  out  that  a  doctor  who 
believed  In  what  he  had  done  In  Vietnam 
was  Just  not  news.  He  also  found  out  that 
his  views  on  service  to  one's  country  were 
not  shared  by  all  of  his  fellow  doctors.  One, 
an  orthopedic  surgeon,  who  had  Just  pre- 
pared the  stump  of  a  Marine's  leg  for  an  ar- 
tificial limb,  complained  to  Dr.  Viti  that  he 
would  have  earned  $2,000  for  that  operation 
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If  he  hadn't  been  drafted.  Dr.  Tom  suggest- 
ed a  first-hand  visit  to  Vietnam  before 
making  any  more  such  rash  statements. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  amputees  at  St. 
Albans  were  Dr.  Tom's  first  concern.  To 
overcome  the  psychological  shock  of  a  miss- 
ing limb,  he  arranged  parties  for  amputees 
who  had  only  been  operated  on  days  before. 
Boyhood  friends  who  owned  restaurants  In 
the  Bronx,  Jimmy  Devlne  and  Marty  GllU- 
gan.  Joined  forces  with  their  neighbors  to 
welcome  the  wounded  home. 

In  November  1968,  Dr.  Vltl  left  the  Navy, 
returned  to  New  Rochelle  Hospital  and  sub- 
sequently completed  his  residency  require- 
ments at  Bellevue  Medical  Center.  Today, 
Dr.  Tom  is  busily  engaged  in  building  the 
private  practice  he  recently  opened  in  the 
Bronx.  But  Vietnam  is  not  forgotten.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  continuing  drive  for  funds, 
clothing  and  medicines  for  the  An  Hoa 
clinic,  he  supports  five  Vietnamese  orphans 
and  a  Vietnamese  nurse  who  cares  for  them. 

The  eternal  optimist,  he  feels  that  inci- 
dents like  the  September  1970  North  Viet- 
namese raid  against  his  clinic  which  killed 
eight  of  "his"  children  and  wounded  30 
others  will  not  be  repeated  now  that  a  cease 
fire  Is  in  effect. 

It  was  this  same  type  of  optimism  which 
carried  him  safely  through  our  own  mine 
field  the  night  we  returned  from  an  oper- 
ation and  he  found  one  of  his  patients  miss- 
ing. She  had  been  in  a  sedative-induced  deep 
sleep  when  we  left  the  combat  base  and 
needed  only  rest  to  help  her  recover  from 
an  advanced  case  of  dysentery.  Her  parents 
waited  24  hours  and  when  she  did  not 
awaken  assumed  she  was  dead  and  buried 
her.  Not  35  minutes  later  Dr.  Tom  knowing- 
ly took  the  most  direct  route  to  her  hamlet, 
which  happened  to  be  through  the  mine 
field  surrounding  our  combat  base,  uncov- 
ered her  grave  with  his  bare  hands  and  at- 
tempted unsuccessfuly  to  breathe  life  back 
into  her.  When  later  asked  about  the  mine 
field.  Dr.  Vltl  said  the  Issue  was  never  In 
doubt.  He  knew  he'd  get  through  safely. 

Regardless  of  the  final  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  some  50,000  Vietnamese 
treated  by  Dr.  Tom  and  the  battalion  medi- 
cal team  will  remember  the  Bacsi  who  was 
willing  to  risk  his  life  to  care  for  the  sick 
whether  the  color  of  their  skin  be  red, 
yellow,  black  or  white.  No  matter  how  Viet- 
nam Is  recorded  In  the  history  books,  one 
thing  will  remain  clear.  Dr.  Tom  Viti  won 
his  war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  An  Hoa!« 


THE  NUCLEAR  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

opnrDiAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  April  14.  1982 
Into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Nuclear  RESonrriONS 
One  of  the  most  surprising  political  devel- 
opments so  far  In  1982  has  been  the  sudden 
increase  in  public  concern  about  the  growth 
of  nuclear  arsenals  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Localities  across  the  land 
have  passed  resolutions  calling  for  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  arms  race  and  for  a  new 
arms  control  accord.  Members  of  Congress 
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have  introduced  resolutions  for  the  same 
purpose.  President  Reagan  recently  opened 
a  news  conference  with  remarlts  Intended  to 
slow  the  momentum  of  a  congressional  initi- 
ative calling  for  a  freeze  on  nuclear  arse- 
nals. The  national  news  media  have  covered 
the  developments  thoroughly  and  have  even 
promoted  them  in  some  instances.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  a  heavy  majority  of 
Americans  favoring  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

Several  factors  have  converged  to  raise 
concern  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
and  to  create  the  demand  for  reductions  in 
nuclear  arsenals.  The  second  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the 
United  Stales  Senate  and  was  not  supported 
by  candidate  Ronald  Reagan,  who  after  his 
election  chose  tacitly  to  abide  by  the  trea- 
ty's terms.  Although  he  has  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  doing  so.  the  President  has  not  re- 
sumed negotiations  on  strategic  weapons 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  military  budget 
contains  major  increases  for  strategic 
forces.  Also,  cutbacks  in  social  programs  and 
record  budget  deficits  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  growth  of  the  military  budget. 
In  Europe,  demonstrations  against  nuclear 
weapons  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  politi- 
cal leaders  there  for  a  more  vigorous  effort 
to  control  arms.  The  Reagan  Administration 
is  widely  seen  as  having  failed  to  take  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  nuclear  arms  se- 
riously. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  freeze  or  reduce 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  superpowers 
have  been  made.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  eliminate  certain  European  theater 
nuclear  forces  entirely.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  suggested  staged  reductions  in  interme- 
diate-range missiles  to  300  for  each  side, 
with  a  moratorium  on  further  deployment 
of  these  missiles  in  the  European  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  act  of  good  faith. 
One  congressional  resolution  calls  for  a 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  fur- 
ther deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  as  an 
immediate  objective  of  strategic  arms  con- 
trol. It  also  calls  on  the  two  superpowers  to 
work  to  cut  the  size  of  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals. Another  such  resolution,  considered  a 
counter  to  the  first  one.  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  freeze 
at  equal  and  reduced  levels,  leaving  room 
for  modernization  of  America's  nuclear  de- 
terrent. 

These  resolutions  bring  several  thoughts 
to  mind. 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  the  legitimacy 
of  people's  anxiety  about  nuclear  war.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  people 
are  very  frightened— for  good  cause.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  survival  of  life  on 
earth.  They  are  right  to  demand  that  we  get 
on  with  the  task  of  arms  control. 

Second,  the  two  main  resolutions  under 
consideration  In  Congress  have  common  fea- 
tures; They  assert  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  seek  deep  cuts  in  nuclear  arsenals, 
accept  negotiation  as  the  best  method  of 
achieving  mutual  cuts,  and  demand  verifica- 
tion of  any  agreements.  However,  the  one 
resolution  would  halt  and  then  reverse  the 
arms  race  while  the  other  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  match  the  Soviet  stateglc 
buildup  prior  to  a  freeze.  Despite  their  simi- 
larities, these  resolutions  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  compromise. 

Third.  I  consider  the  value  of  the  initial 
freeze  resolution  to  be  primarily  symbolic. 
Debate  on  it  can  educate  all  of  us  and  help 
push  the  nation  forcefully  toward  arms  con- 
trol as  an  integral  element  of  our  policy  of 
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national  security.  The  passage  of  such  a  res- 
olution would  send  a  useful  signal  to  the 
world  that  we  are  interested  in  arms  con- 
trol. 

Fourth,  this  resolution  has  great  appeal  in 
a  world  which  madly  builds  more  and  more 
nuclear  arms  as  it  careens  toward  nuclear 
holocaust.  However,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
specific  arms  control  negotiations  or  specific 
development  of  military  capability,  whether 
conventional  or  strategic. 

Fifth,  there  are  some  very  real  problems 
with  the  resolution.  For  example,  a  freeze  at 
present  levels  would  lock  the  United  States 
Into  certain  military  disadvantages.  It  would 
require  extensive  on-site  inspection,  some- 
thing the  Soviet  Union  has  traditionally  re- 
jected. It  would  not  allow  us  to  moderize  our 
strategic  forces  and  thus  might  undercut 
our  bargaining  position. 

Sixth,  some  opponents  of  the  freeze  argue 
that  the  United  States  has  fallen  behind  in 
the  arms  race  and  needs  to  catch  up.  This 
argument  is  a  serious  one  which  must  be 
considered  carefully,  but  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed by  it  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that 
the  West  is  behind  in  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  probably  destroy  many  of  our 
land-based  ballistic  missiles  in  a  pre-emptive 
strike,  and  that  the  American  strategic  posi- 
tion Ls  relatively  weaker  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
United  States  is  ahead  in  the  number  of 
strategic  warheads  it  fields  and  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  its  nuclear  submarines,  of  the  bal- 
listic missiles  they  carry,  and  of  its  strategic 
bombers.  The  balance  is  one  of  "essential 
equivalence"  (as  President  Carter  described 
it)  or  "rough  parity"  (as  President  Ford 
called  it).  No  one  really  knows  what  will 
happen  if  these  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 
That  uncertainty  is  one  on  the  principal  In- 
gredients of  deterrence. 

The  most  pressing  tasks  before  us  are  to 
reopen  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  leading 
to  control  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  to 
pursue  energetically  the  negotiations  on  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 
and  to  start  discussions  on  limitation  of 
short-range  nuclear  forces.* 


SUPERINTENDENT  BURTIS  E. 
TAYLOR  RETIRING 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CAuroRif  lA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Burtls  E.  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
Glendale  Unified  and  Community  Col- 
lege Districts,  Glendale.  Calif.,  will 
retire  on  June.  30.  1982.  after  more 
than  four  decades  of  dedication  and 
devotion  to  public  education. 

For  the  past  14  years.  Dr.  Taylor  has 
been  the  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction In  Glendale.  Prior  to  that,  he 
held  the  same  position  with  the  Arca- 
dia Unified  School  District. 

Throughout  his  outstanding  career, 
his  work  In  education  has  been  re- 
spected and  applauded.  He  has  been  a 
leader  and  an  Innovator  In  the  field  of 
education.  He  has  been  and  will 
remain  an  admired  member  of  the 
education  community  and  the  city  in 
which  he  lives. 
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Dr.  Taylor  will  be  feted  at  a  conmiu- 
nlty  reception  on  May  14  at  Glendale 
Community  College  and  at  a  dinner  on 
June  4  at  the  Huntington  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  offer  my  grateful  thanks 
to  Dr.  Taylor  for  all  the  benefits  his 
labors  have  brought  to  our  communi- 
ty, our  State,  and  country. 

I  want  to  wish  him  as  much  success 
in  retirement  as  he  experienced 
throughout  his  career.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  honor  a 
unique  and  gifted  educator  and  a  fine 
gentleman.* 


WORLD  BANK  PRESIDENT  AD- 
DRESSES NEED  FOR  MORE  AID 
TO  AFRICA 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Clausen,  spoke  in  Lagos  before 
the  Nigerian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs. 

His  remarks  focused  needed  atten- 
tion on  the  serious  problems  facing 
Africa— the  legacy  of  two  decades  of 
declining  food  production,  and  projec- 
tions of  scant  growth  in  per  capita 
income  during  the  1980's. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  World 
Bank  has  called  for  the  doubling  of  as- 
sistance to  sub-Saharan  Africa  in  this 
decade.  I  share  his  view  that  greater 
commitment  is  necessary,  as  the  devel- 
oped world  has  not  directed  an  equita- 
ble share  of  foreign  assistance,  re- 
sources, or  technology  to  African  tia- 
tions.  Less  than  10  percent  of  U.S.  aid 
last  year  was  directed  to  the  enormous 
problems  In  Africa,  and  this  amount  is 
clearly  insufficient  in  consideration  of 
our  extensive  national  security,  miner- 
al, and  trade  interests  with  the  conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  Clausen's  remarks  present  a 
frank,  yet  hopeful  assessment  of  Afri- 
ca's problems  and  potential.  I  would 
like  to  share  the  text  of  his  remarks 
which  address  what  the  World  Bank 
and  nations,  such  as  ours,  must  do  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  in  this  impor- 
tant effort. 

The  Chaixkhgb  or  DrvELOPiizirT  »  Sitb- 
Saharan  Atkica 

(By  A.  W.  Clausen.  President  The  World 
Bank) 

Mr.  Minister.  Mr.  Director  General,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  invited  here, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  exploring 
with  you  this  evening  some  of  the  facets  of 
our  close  partnership  in  The  World  Bank 
with  our  developing  member  countries  here 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  at  the  very  outset 
that  the  Bank  is  determined  to  become  a 
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still  more  effective  development  agency.  A 
key  and  central  aim  for  the  Bank  is  the  alle- 
viation of  poverty.  Our  objective  in  any  de- 
veloping country— anywhere  in  the  world- 
Is  precisely  the  same:  to  assist  the  country 
both  to  accelerate  its  economic  growth  and 
to  reduce  its  level  of  domestic  poverty  by  en- 
hancing the  productivity  of  its  poor,  and 
thus  making  possible  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  all  its  people. 

The  challenge  that  you  are  facing  are 
thorny  and  difficult,  and  we  in  the  Bank 
have  made  it  a  top  priority  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  assist  you  in  your  effort  to  solve 
them. 

Nigeria  is  a  major  factor  in  the  region.  It 
accounts  for  roughly  a  quarter  of  the  total 
population  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
an  investment  level  that  represents  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  regional  total. 

The  Bank  is  concerned  about  development 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  We  are  detei  mined 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  assist  Sub- 
Sharan  countries  in  their  development 
plans— on  a  priority  basis— because  this  is 
the  one  major  region  in  the  developing 
world  in  which  almost  all  of  the  countries 
therein  (18  to  be  exact),  actually  suffered  a 
decline  In  income  per  capita  during  the 
1970s.  That  decline— and  all  the  hardship  it 
involves  for  the  peoples  of  the  region— is  ob- 
viously unacceptable  to  the  countries  in- 
volved. It's  also  unacceptable  to  the  Bank, 
and,  indeed,  ought  to  be  equally  unaccept- 
able to  the  international  community  as  a 
whole. 

But  more  disquieting  still— are  projections 
by  The  World  Bank's  researchers  that  point 
to  scant  growth  in  per  capita  income  in  the 
majority  of  the  countries  of  this  area  in  the 
1980s.  This  implies  an  absolute  worsening  of 
circumstances  for  millions  of  Africans  in  the 
years  ahead. 

That  outlook  simply  must  improved.  And 
it  can  be  Improved.  It  can  be  improved 
through  better  global  economic  conditions, 
through  greater  development  assistance  to 
Africa,  through  some  new  policy  initiatives 
by  some  of  the  governments  here,  and  by  a 
greater  involvement  in  this  region  by  The 
World  Bank.  That  greater  Involvement  wlU 
demand  a  new  era  of  more  Intense  partner- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  the 
Bank. 

Certainly  The  World  Bank  will  do  all  it 
can  to  secure  tnis  new  and  more  productive 
era  of  partnership. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  each  of  these  ele- 
ments, which  together  can  promote  brighter 
prospects  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  begin 
by  touching  on  some  of  the  factors  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  if  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  challenge  ahead  are  to  be  fully 
grasped. 

The  economic  crisis  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  During  the  past  two  decades,  food 
production  has  grown  at  barely  more  than 
half  the  pace  of  population  growth.  Average 
nutrition  levels  have  fallen,  even  with  in- 
creased food  imports.  And  export  crop  pro- 
duction has  stagnated. 

The  deterioration  in  agriculture  has  been 
compounded  by  both  external  and  internal 
factors.  Many  countries  have  been  confront- 
ed with  severe  balance  of  payments  difficul- 
ties, and  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of 
the  poor  on  the  continent  has  been  eroded. 
And  there  are  other  alarming  data  that 
bring  into  sharp  focus  the  critical  difficul- 
ties that  grip  so  much  of  the  continent. 
Death  rates  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa  are  the 
highest  in  the  world.  And  life  expectancy,  at 
Just  47  years  on  average.  Is  the  lowest.  One 
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out  of  every  5  or  6  children  dies  before  its 
first  birthday. 

In  the  fall  of  1979.  the  African  Governors 
of  The  World  Bank  requested  the  Bank  to 
prepare  a  special  report  on  the  economic  de- 
velopment problems  of  the  region,  and  this 
report,  "Accelerated  Development  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa— An  Agenda  For  Action  " 
was  discussed  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  African  government  Ministers  in 
Dakar.  The  Bank's  report  had  benefited 
from  the  earlier  analysis  contained  in  the 
"Lagos  Plan  of  Action"  that  was  adopted 
Just  two  years  ago  by  the  leaders  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity. 

The  Bank's  report  has  elicited  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  views  on  the  causes  and  solutions  of 
the  problems  of  the  area,  and  the  meeting 
In  Dakar  was  particularly  Instructive.  We  in 
the  Bank  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
full  range  of  opinion,  and  we  recognize  that 
we  have  much  to  learn.  But  we  have  been 
struck,  as  well,  by  the  broad  areas  of  agree- 
ment that  exist  concerning  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  problems  that  face  the  region. 
Climate,  history,  and  geography,  have  aU 
shaped  and  influenced  the  problems  that 
confront  countries  in  Africa  today.  Prob- 
lems, for  example,  of  shortages  in  trained 
manpower,  of  inadequate  technology,  and  of 
poor  soil  quality  continue  to  hamper  the 
progress  of  many  societies  in  the  region. 

Further,  domestic  economic  difficulties 
have  been  exacerbated  by  global  trends  and 
events  beyond  the  control  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa.  Persistent  inflation,  unemployment, 
recession  and  other  problems  in  the  indus- 
trial nations  have  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  many  developing  nations.  There  has 
been,  for  example,  a  major  deterioration  in 
the  export  prices  of  many  countries  in  the 
Sub-Saharan  region.  And  not  even  the  oU 
exporters,  as  Nigeria  now  is  finding,  have 
been  Immune  from  the  consequences  of 
these  economic  setbacks. 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  impact  that 
external  shocks  and  trends  are  having  on 
the  prospects  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  We 
are  aware,  too,  of  the  dangers  for  all  devel- 
oping countries  that  could  lie  ahead  if  the 
Industrial  nations  do  not  succeed  in  extri- 
cating themselves  from  the  array  of  compli- 
cated economic  difficulties  that  now  enmesh 
them. 

But  together  with  the  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  the  external  problems  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  has  had  to  face,  there  have 
been  some  difficulties  arising  out  of  domes- 
tic poUcies  as  well. 

Both  the  "Lagos  Plan  of  Action"  and  the 
Bank's  report  stress,  for  example,  the  need 
to  accelerate  domestic  food  output.  Your 
government  has  made  this  a  priority  objec- 
tive. But  we  recognize  that  there  are  com- 
plex problems  to  be  overcome. 

Poor  soil,  together  with  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions,  have  been  a  factor  in  some 
areas.  And  the  most  efficient  technologies 
have  not  always  been  as  available  as  they 
may  be  elsewhere.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  internal  policies  of  various  governments 
in  the  region  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
levels  of  domestic  food  production.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  true  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  even  the  most  advanced. 

The  relevance  of  sound  domestic  policies 
applies  both  to  the  production  of  food  crops 
and  cash  crops.  There  has  been  some  debate 
about  the  relative  Importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  two.  But,  In  general.  The 
World  Bank's  experience  over  many  years 
with  scores  of  agricultural  projects  demon- 
strates that  countries  that  have  policies  re- 
sulting in  adequate  and  fair  incentives  and 
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assistance  to  farmers,  through  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors,  are  the  ones  that  do 
best  with  both  food  and  cash  crops. 

In  contrast,  too  many  countries  have  pur- 
sued policies  In  the  food  crop  sector  that 
have  sought  to  keep  prices  paid  to  farmers 
artificially  low  in  order  to  provide  cheap 
food  for  the  cities.  But  such  an  approach 
does  not  help  achieve  the  goal  of  food  self- 
sufficiency. 

Low  prices  paid  to  farmers  have  some- 
times resulted  from  over-valued  exchange 
rates— policies  that  discriminate  indirectly 
against  farmers— and  sometimes  from  direct 
regulation  of  prices.  Such  approaches  have 
spawned  inefficiencies.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
institutions  involved  in  regulation  and  dis- 
tribution have  been  inefficient. 

Agriculture  Is  a  key  sector,  both  because 
of  its  importance  in  improving  the  lot  of  the 
poor,  and  in  providing  the  basis  for  growth 
in  other  segments  of  the  economy.  But  as 
both  the  "Lagos  Plan  of  Action"  and  the 
Bank's  Africa  report  note,  development  in 
the  Sub-Saharan  region  will  require 
progress  across  a  wide  range  of  sectors.  In- 
cluding Industry,  transport,  energy,  and 
human  resources.  The  World  Bank  fully 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  multi-sectoral  ap- 
proach, and  will  continue  to  support  It  In  its 
lending  programs  and  related  analytic  work. 
Without  doubt  there  are  instances  where 
better  results  could  be  produced  if  the 
public  sector  were  to  shoulder  proportion- 
ately less  of  the  burden.  Experience  demon- 
strates that  sound  business  practices  can 
lead  to  very  successful  results.  But.  of 
course,  the  private  sector  cannot  do  it  all. 
The  public  sector  has  a  very  vital  role  to 
play  as  well. 

The  World  Bank  is  concerned  with  pro- 
moting the  most  efficient  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  scarce  development  resources. 
It  Is  not  concerned  with  the  issues  of  owner- 
ship or  control.  In  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Bank  has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make, 
effective  loans  to  public  sector  enterprises— 
In  agriculture,  ancl  in  industry,  and  In  other 
sectors. 

The  Bank  will  continue  to  support  greater 
efficiency  in  the  public  sector,  and  to  con- 
centrate scarce  financial  and  human  re- 
sources on  key  development  tasks.  And 
where  possible  we  will  try  to  help  govern- 
ments harness  the  energies  of  the  private 
sector.  The  indigenous,  organized  private 
sector  is  underdeveloped  in  many  African 
nations  today.  It  wlU  take  time,  and  govern- 
ment encouragement,  for  private  entrepre- 
neurshlp  to  take  hold  and  to  gather 
strength. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  in  all  of  this 
of  over  generalization.  No  single  develop- 
ment strategy  works  best  everywhere.  And 
no  one  nation's  problems  are  ever  identical 
to  those  of  all  other  nations. 

At  The  World  Bank  our  approaches  will 
remain  flexible,  and  our  assistance  will  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  of  our 
member  countries. 

If,  then,  the  prospects  for  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  to  be  brighter,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  both  a  healthier  external  en- 
vironment and.  in  a  number  of  instances, 
new  domestic  policy  initiatives.  Now,  it 
often  is  very  difficult  for  governments  to 
effect  such  policy  changes,  and  it  Is  going  to 
require  vision,  and  statemanshlp.  and  genu- 
ine political  courage  for  them  to  introduce 
and  implement  new  approaches. 

The  World  Bank  will  help  in  every  way  it 
can  to  support  this  effort,  and  to  strengthen 
the  prospects  for  greater  prosperity  in 
Africa.  The  Bank  wants  to  help  raise  the 
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living  standards  of  Africans— of  all  Africans. 
The  Bank  has  not  changed  its  focus  on  pov- 
erty in  its  operations.  The  reduction— and 
ultimately  the  elimination— of  absolute  pov- 
erty remains  a  fundamental  priority  for  The 
World  Bank. 

Last  September,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors,  the  Bank 
called  for  a  doubling  of  aid  to  Africa  during 
this  decade.  And  we  reiterate  that  call 
today.  All  the  developed  nations  need  to  bol- 
ster their  efforts  to  assist  this  continent  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  mainstream  of 
global  economic  growth. 

Clearly,  the  Bank's  ability  to  help  Africa 
depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the  volume  jf 
funds  available  to  us.  There  are  dark  clouds 
gathering  now  on  the  Issue  of  concessional 
aid.  The  economic  problems  in  the  industri- 
al nations  have  resulted  in  budgetary  con- 
straints, and  these  are  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation—the World  Bank  affiliate  that 
provides  efficient  development  finance  to  its 
poorest  member  countries  on  concessiontU 
terms.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  overall 
size  of  the  budgets  of  the  industrial  nations, 
the  IDA  contributions  are  miniscule.  It  Is 
urgent  that  IDA  be  fully  funded. 

Contributions  to  IDA  have  fallen  far  short 
of  expecUtions  in  this  fiscal  year.  Interna- 
tional agreements  called  for  contributions 
that  would  have  provided  for  a  $4.1  billion 
IDA  program  for  the  12  month  period 
ending  on  June  30.  1982. 

By  early  April  It  appeared  that  the  short- 
fall in  IDA  contributions  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  amount  to  fully  $1.5  bil- 
lion. This  would  force  an  overall  cut  In  the 
IDA  program  of  37  percent.  Even  in  this  sit- 
uation, we  proposed  to  limit  the  projected 
cut  to  less  than  half  of  that— to  a  maximum 
of  18  percent— for  the  Sub-Saharan  region. 

In  recent  days,  however,  a  number  of  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  stronger  IDA  funding. 
Next  month  in  Helsinki.  Ministers  of  Pi- 
nance  from  many  nations  will  meet  to  dis- 
cuss the  global  economic  situtation.  I  am 
hopeful  of  still  further  progress  on  the  IDA 
funding  front  at  the  Development  Commit- 
tee meeting.  But  even  at  best,  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  that  a  shortfall  In  IDA  will  not 
continue  to  exist  In  the  coming  months. 

The  overall  situtation  is  serious.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  donor  governments 
should  meet  their  agreed-upon  international 
commitmenU  to  IDA.  It  Is  tragic  that  the 
poor  countries  should  suffer  because  of  a 
disagreement  among  the  affluent  nations 
over  burden-sharing.  And  It  is  deeply  unfor- 
tunate that  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  a 
genuine  need  to  expand  IDA  programs  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  we  have  been  forced  to 
cut  them  back. 

The  Bank  Is  doing  all  It  can  to  secure 
more  realistic,  larger.  IDA  levels— and  It 
counts  on  Africa's  support  in  this.  Further, 
through  consultative  groups,  and  bilateral 
aid  agencies,  the  Bank  will  attempt  to  mobi- 
lize additions  co-financing,  on  suitable 
terms,  for  priority  projecu  In  the  Sub-Saha- 
ran region.  We  are  moving  right  now  to  es- 
tablish new  consultative  groups  for  Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa. 

And  beyond  that,  the  Bank  will  work  to 
secure  greater  overall  assistance  for  Africa. 
There  ought  to  be  stronger  support  for  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  for  the  var- 
ious bilateral  programs  for  this  continent. 

Our  own  World  Bank  affiliate,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  is  right  now 
In  the  process  of  strengthening  ite  African 
programs.  IPC  lends  to.  and  takes  equity  in. 
private  sector  projects  that  have  a  high  de- 
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velopment  component.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
IPC's  investments  south  of  the  Sahara 
amounted  to  more  than  $100  million,  almost 
double  the  previous  year's  total.  This  in 
turn  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  Investments 
with  a  total  value  of  nearly  $700  million.  A 
dozen  nations  were  involved  and  IPC  invest- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  Burundi,  Congo,  So- 
malia, and  Zimbabwe. 

We  are  going  to  strengthen,  too,  our  ana- 
lytical work  In  partnership  with  the  nations 
that  borrow  from  the  Bank.  The  leaders  of 
these  countries  have  stressed  to  us  how  vsil- 
uable  they  find  the  policy  analysis  under- 
taken by  the  Bank.  We  need  to  do  more  of 
this.  And  as  Africa  is  now  a  key  priority  for 
us,  we  have  Just  transferred  more  than  a 
dozen  economists  and  technical  specialists 
to  our  operations  departments  concerned 
with  East  and  West  Africa,  drawing  them 
from  other  units  of  the  Bank.  This  under- 
scores our  conunitment. 

In  short,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  in  The 
World  Bank  are  seeking  to  establish  a  genu- 
ine dialogue  with  the  leaders  of  Africa,  a 
real  partnership.  No  fundamental,  long- 
term  program  can  possibly  succeed  unless  it 
is  supported  widely  in  the  nations  where  it 
is  to  be  implemented.  We  will  give  govern- 
ments all  the  support  we  can  in  the  difficult 
tasks  that  confront  them. 

Now.  before  concluding,  let  me  make  a  few 
specific  remarks  about  Nigeria.  This  coun- 
try is  in  many  respects  unique:  its  political 
structure,  and  Its  economic  Importance  as  a 
major  oil  producer  and  exporter  make  it 
special. 

Yet  Nigeria  has  to  grapple  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  the  rest  of  Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa.  The  productive  base  needs 
strengthening:  morbidity  and  mortality  are 
still  severe:  and  the  levels  of  nutrition, 
health,  and  education  need  bolstering. 

As  in  most  African  states.  Nigeria's  leaders 
are  faced  with  difficult  policy  decisions  re- 
garding the  production  base  of  the  econo- 
my. In  the  longer  term,  the  nation's  oil  re- 
sources are  limited,  and  exportable  oil  sur- 
pluses are  expected  to  fall  significantly 
after  1990.  And  already,  now,  the  slack  in 
the  international  oil  market  In  recent 
months  is  having  an  adverse  impact,  with 
1981  oil  revenues  declining  by  about  $8  bil- 
lion and  no  Improvement  thus  far  in  1982. 
Certainly  the  Immediate  problems  of  the  Ni- 
gerian economy  are  very  serious  Indeed. 

These  developments  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  an  appropriate  set  of 
policies  in  order  to  bring  about  a  structural 
change  while  oil  still  provides  a  degree  of 
flexibility  which  most  other  nations  In  the 
region  lack.  The  Fourth  Plan  seu  the  right 
tone  and  direction  in  this  matter,  and  the 
Oovemment's  emphasis  on  Industry  and  ag- 
riculture—expecially  food  production— give 
it  substance. 

In  the  short  term,  the  problems  the 
nation  Is  dealing  with  are  burdensome,  and 
complicate  even  further  the  already  diffi- 
cult longer  term  decisions  the  government 
faces.  These  are  hard  times  for  Nigeria,  with 
oil  revenues  sharply  down  just  at  the  time 
of  the  launching  of  the  ambitious  invest- 
ment program  of  the  Fourth  Plan. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  despite  these 
circumstances.  The  World  Bank  recognizes 
that  Nigeria's  long-term  development  and  fi- 
nancial prospects  are  fundamentally  sound. 
We  Intend  to  continue  to  provide  substan- 
tial assistance  to  Nigeria,  and  to  help  It. 
through  addltonal  cofinancing.  greater  IPC 
Involvement,  and  through  other  means,  to 
raise  more  external  capital.  We  have  every 
confidence  In  Nigeria's  productive  potential. 
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and  we  feel  sure  that— given  sound  poli- 
cies-It will  come  through  the  present  crisis 
satisfactorily,  and  be  able  to  refocus  Its  ef- 
forts on  achieving  long-term  structural 
change. 

If  one  looks  objectively  at  the  evolving  re- 
lationship between  The  World  Bank  and  Its 
developing  member  countries,  it  is  clear  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
past  36  years.  In  the  years  to  come,  we  must 
build  on  that  experience.  We  must  strive  for 
a  still  stronger  partnership  in  order  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  continuing  challenges  of 
poverty  and  development. 

The  task,  to  be  sure,  is  enormous.  But  the 
rewards  can  be  very  great  as  well.  If  living 
conditions  on  our  planet  are  to  be  more 
secure  and  more  stable,  then  surely  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  insure  more  promis- 
ing economic  prospects  for  all. 

Helping  to  bring  about  that  brighter  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa  Is  a 
key  World  Bank  priority.  And  for  whatever 
that  requires— and  for  however  long  it 
takes— The  World  Bank,  as  a  partner.  Is 
going  to  be  here,  assisting  the  countries  of 
the  region  to  achieve  their  critical  develop- 
ment goals. 

We're  Immensely  proud  to  be  associated 
with  you,  and  all  the  peoples  of  Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa,  in  this  great  effort.  And  you  can 
fully  count  on  us  to  stay  the  course  with 
you. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


THE  LUXURY  TAX  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  place  a  15-per- 
oent  tax  on  luxury  goods.  The  tax 
would  only  be  paid  for  items  that  are 
true  luxuries.  It  covers  such  items  as 
Jewelry,  watches,  clothing  (including 
furs),  cars,  boats,  airline  tickets,  meals, 
and  hotel  rooms.  However,  it  is  de- 
signed so  that  the  average  person 
would  never  or  rarely  pay  the  tax. 

For  each  category,  there  is  a  simple 
exemption  from  the  tax  that  would 
cover  the  sale  of  those  items  within 
each  category  which  are  not  luxuries. 
For  watches  and  jewelry,  the  exemp- 
tion is  $100.  Thus,  if  you  bought  a 
watch  for  $100  or  less,  there  would  be 
no  tax.  However,  if  you  bought  the 
watch  advertised  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  $3,450  then  you  would  pay 
$502  in  taxes.  Anyone  who  would  pay 
that  much  for  a  watch  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  the  tax.  Those  who  can 
most  afford  to  pay  a  tax  would  be 
paying  this  one.  Those  who  are  having 
some  difficulty  making  ends  meet 
would  never  be  burdened  with  it. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  most  people 
who  buy  the  items  that  would  be 
taxed  would  not  change  their  buying 
habits.  Their  income  levels  are  such 
that  it  would  make  little  difference  to 
them.  To  some  extent.  It  has  been 
argued  by  some  economists  that  a  tax 
on    "status  goods"   actually   improves 
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their  utility.  Since  the  value  of  the 
status  item  improves  with  the  amount 
that  has  to  be  paid  for  it,  the  tax  only 
creates  a  ourden  equal  to  the  added 
value. 

To  the  extent  that  the  tax  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  luxuries  pur- 
chased, the  effect  would  be,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  increase  investment.  In 
theory,  that  was  the  reason  that  the 
wealthy  were  given  such  generous  tax 
reductions  in  the  1981  Tax  Act. 

The  average  taxpayer  received  a  IV4- 
percent  reduction  in  1981.  For  1981 
and  1982  combined,  the  average  tsuc- 
payer's  reduction  in  rates  was  10  per- 
cent. For  those  in  the  highest  bracket, 
the  rates  went  down  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent. That  is  a  decrease  of  28  percent. 
The  maximum  tax  on  long-term  cap- 
ital gains  fell  to  20  percent,  also  a  28- 
percent  reduction.  Further,  while  the 
average  taxpayer  lost  out  to  inflation 
without  any  adjustment  in  the  "zero 
bracket  amount"  and  the  personal  ex- 
emptions, these  provisions  have  com- 
paratively little  effect  on  those  with 
high  incomes. 

This  luxury  tax  would  have  two  ef- 
fects. Some  of  the  generous  tax  reduc- 
tions of  the  1981  Tax  Act  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  when  luxuries 
are  purchased.  Second,  it  would,  to 
some  extent,  increase  the  incentive  to 
invest  one's  Income, 

WHAT  WOULD  BI  TAXED 

The  tax  would  be  15  percent  of  the 
retail  price  actually  paid  above  the  in- 
dicated threshold  for  the  following 
items: 

Exemption 
amount 

Jewelry,  wafrhi^ $100 

Clothing „ 160 

Automobiles 15.000 

Recreational  boats 5,000 

Air  transportation < ' ) 

Hotel  rooms  (per  day) 100 

Meals  (per  meal) 25 

■  Recular  coach  fare  amount. 

The  Treasury  would  of  course  have 
to  create  rules  to  carefully  define  a 
single  item  subject  to  a  single  exemp- 
tion. Cleawly,  a  diamond  ring  could  not 
be  counted  as  four  separate  pieces- 
three  separate  diamonds  and  a  setting, 
the  bill  does  define  certain  specific 
cases.  For  example,  earrings  sold  sepa- 
rately would  only  receive  half  of  the 
exemption.  Also,  all  items  added  to  a 
car  or  boat  within  30  days  of  the  sale 
by  the  dealer  would  be  included  as 
part  of  the  sale  price. 

To  those  who  might  say,  "But  the 
auto  industry  is  in  serious  trouble;  this 
would  be  an  added  weight,"  I  would 
suggest  that  the  weight  would  not  be 
seriously  felt.  The  number  of  cars 
made  by  the  big  three  that  sell  for 
over  $15,000,  where  the  tax  is  first  ap- 
plied, is  relatively  few.  If  a  car  cost 
$17,000,  the  tax  would  come  to  $300, 
or  less  than  2  percent  of  the  price- 
hardly  a  decisionmaking  difference.  As 
we  go  to  the  truly  luxurious  cars  that 
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might  cost  $30,000,  then  the  tax  would 
climb  to  a  more  substantial  $2,250,  or 
7.5  percent. 

We  are  facing  budget  deficits  in 
excess  of  $100  billion.  In  large  part, 
that  deficit  is  caused  by  a  tax  cut 
which  was  exceedingly  generous  to 
those  in  the  highest  tax  brackets.  This 
tax  will  not  balance  the  budget.  How- 
ever, it  will  help  to  close  the  gap.  It 
will  also  provide  some  needed  equity 
to  the  tax  system.* 


RATIFICATION  OF  SALT  II  AS  AN 
EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  ireW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  will 
shortly  introduce  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion ratifying  SALT  II  as  an  executive 
agreement.  Before  doing  S3,  I  will  now 
review  the  compatibUity  of  this  proce- 
dure with  the  Constitution  and  rules 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Congress. 
Ratification  of  SALT  II  is,  by  prece- 
dent, compatible  with  all  of  these. 
Both  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a 
State  and  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  as 
a  territory  were  first  negotiated  as 
treaties,  and  then  these  treaties  were 
ratified  as  executive  agreements  by 
majority  votes  in  both  Houses  rather 
than  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  also  a  relevant  precedent  in 
the  ratification  of  the  SALT  I  offen- 
sive limitations  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. 

I  have  asked  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  ex- 
amine these  questions  in  detail,  and  I 
now  Insert  the  Division's  analysis  and 
conclusions, 

PRECEDEirrs  Supporting  the  use  of  a  Con- 
gressional Joint  Resolution  To  Approve 
THE  1979  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  (SALT  II)  as  an  Executive  Agree- 
ment 

(By  E>avid  M.  Sale,  legislative  attorney, 
American  Law  Division,  Apr.  2,  1982) 
The  purpose  of  this  general  report  is  to 
identify  and  assess  legal  precedents  which 
could  be  cited  as  supporting  authority  for 
the  use  of  a  Congressional  Joint  Resolution 
to  approve  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  (SALT  ID,  United  States— Soviet 
Union,  signed  June  18,  1979,  S.  Exec.  Y. 
96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1979),  as  an  executive 
agreement.  The  SALT  II  treaty,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consent  on 
June  22,  1979.  was  set  aside  by  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  Presidential  request  following 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  De- 
cember 1979. 

Any  current  effort  to  effect  United  SUtes 
domestic  adherence  to  the  SALT  II  treaty 
by  means  of  a  Joint  Resolution  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  I»resident 
would  involve  the  use  of  an  alternative  pro- 
cedure to  that  otherwise  specified  in  Article 
II.  Sec.  2.  CI.  2,  of  the  Constitution.  The 
foregoing    provision    Indicates    that    "The 
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President . .  .  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur.  .  .  . "  It  is  now  well 
established,  of  course,  that  the  treaty  proce- 
dure authorized  by  Article  II  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive mode  of  international  agreement- 
making  under  the  Constitution,  Field  v. 
Clark.  143  U.S.  649  (1892);  StarkUt  Foods. 
Inc.  V.  UniUd  States,  169  P.  Supp.  268 
(1958),  a/rd  275  P.2d  472  (1959);  United 
States  V.  Belmont,  301  U.S.  324  (1937);  and 
UniUd  States  v.  Pink,  315  U.S.  203  (1942). 
See  generally  W.  McClure.  'International 
Executive  Agreements"  (1941);  McDougal 
and  Lans.  "Treaties  and  Congressional— Ex- 
ecutive or  Presidential  Agreements:  Inter- 
changeable Instruments  of  National 
Policy."  54  Yale  UJ.  181.  534  (1945);  L. 
Henkin,  "Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitu- 
tion" (1972),  Chap.  VI. 

In  United  States  practice,  the  alternative 
legal  instrument  resulting  from  the  nonuse 
of  the  treaty  procedure  is  commonly  de- 
nominated an  "executive  agreement." 
Where  an  executive  agreement  is  sanctioned 
by  the  joint  authority  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches,  it  may  be  termed  a 
"Congressional-Executive  agreement,"  as 
opi>osed  to  "Presidential"  or  "sole"  execu- 
tive agreements  concluded  by  the  President 
on  his  independent  constitutional  authority, 
or  as  opposed  to  agreements  concluded  pur- 
suant to  existing  treaty  authority. 

For  purposes  of  Identifying  and  assessing 
precedents  which  might  support  the  use  of 
a  Congressional  Joint  Resolution  to  effect 
domestic  approval  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  In 
executive  agreement  form.  United  States 
practice  concerning  Congressional-Execu- 
tive agreements  seems  immediately  rele- 
vant. In  this  regard,  it  may  be  noted  gener- 
ally that  Congressional  Joint  Resolutions 
have  been  utilized  in  the  past  in  conjunction 
with  international  agreements  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  vari- 
ous international  organizations.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, S.J.  Res.  131,  June  19,  1934.  48  SUt. 
1182  (International  Labor  Organization); 
H.J.  Res.  192.  March  28,  1944,  58  Stat.  122 
(United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Organization);  S.J.  Res.  77.  July  1.  1947.  61 
Stat.  214  (International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion): H.J.  Res.  145.  July  31.  1945.  59  SUt. 
529  (United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization);  H.J.  Res.  305.  July  30.  1946. 
60  SUt.  712  (United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization);  S.J. 
Res.  98,  June  14.  1948.  62  SUt.  441  (World 
Health  Organization). 

Perhaps  more  directly  germane  to  the 
issue  at  hand,  however,  is  the  utilization  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Resolution  proce- 
dure in  connection  with  the  Nation's  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
1845  and  1898  respectively.  Following 
Senate  rejection  of  an  1844  treaty  of  annex- 
ation. Congress  adopted  a  Joint  Resolution 
of  March  1,  1845,  5  SUt.  797,  consenting  to 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  upon 
specified  conditions.  The  annexation  was  ac- 
cepted by  Texas  pursuant  to  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Texas.  June  23,  1845. 
and  an  Ordinance  of  the  Convention  of 
Texas,  July  4,  1845.  See  4  H.  Miller,  "Trea- 
ties and  Other  International  Acts  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America"  691-92  (1931). 
Subsequently,  by  a  Congressional  Joint  Res- 
olution of  December  29,  1845,  9  SUt.  108, 
Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  See  4 
Miller,  Treaties,  supra  at  689-739;  McDougal 
and  Lans,  supra  at  263-64;  and  McClure. 
supra  at  62-67. 
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similarly,  with  S«nate  consent  to  an  1897 
treaty  of  annexation  having  been  deemed 
unlikely.  Hawaii  was  acquired  pursuant  to  a 
Congressional  Joint  Resolution  of  July  7, 
1898.  30  Stat.  750.  which  expressly  "accept- 
ed, ratified,  and  confirmed"  Hawaii's  prior 
consent  to  the  annexation.  In  this  instance 
the  authorizing  Joint  Resolution  was  adopt- 
ed while  the  1897  treaty  of  annexation  was 
pending  in  the  Senate.  See  McDougal  and 
Lans.  supra  at  266-67;  McClure,  supra  at  67- 
68:  and  I  J.  B.  Moore.  "A  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law"  509-11  (509-11  (1906)). 

It  has  been  observed  concerning  both  of 
these  territorial  acquisitions  that  as  "there 
was  an  offer  by  one  nation  and  a  formal  ac- 
ceptance by  the  other,  it  la  clear  that  an 
International  agreement  was  consummat 
ed."  McOougal  and  Lans.  supra  at  266-67. 
See  also  1  H.  Miller.  Treaties,  supra  at  8. 
where  It  is  sUted  that  "[t)he  form  by  which 
[territorial]  acquisition  Is  achieved  Is  quite 
immaterial.  It  may  be  by  an  international 
agreement  which  Is  not  In  any  technical 
sense  or  even  in  any  popular  sense  a  treaty. 
The  incorporation  Into  the  Union  of  the  In- 
dependent SUte  of  Texas  resulted  from  the 
acceptance  by  a  convention  of  Texas  of  an 
offer  contained  in  a  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
greas  of  March  1.  1854.  And  it  was  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1898.  that 
the  offer  of  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed.'  In 
each  case  there  was  an  international  a^ee- 
ment.  .  . 

Subsequently,  although  the  issue  was  not 
squarely  presented,  the  Supreme  Court 
seemed  Implicitly  to  approve  the  by-passing 
of  the  Senate's  treaty  prerogatives  with 
regard  to  both  of  the  foregoing  territorial 
annexations.  Thus,  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  Into  the  Union,  the  Court 
sUted  in  Texas  v.  White,  74  U.S.  (7  Wall.) 
700  (1868),  that  "the  people  of  the  new  sUte 
were  invested  with  aU  the  rtghU.  and 
became  subject  to  all  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  original  sUtes  under  the 
Constitution,"  74  U.S.  at  722.  Elsewhere,  the 
Court  indicated  that  '[tlhe  union  between 
Texas  and  the  other  states  was  as  complete, 
as  perpetual,  and  as  indissoluble  as  the 
union  between  the  original  states, "  74  U.S 
at  726. 

Concerning  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the 
Supreme  Court  indicated  in  Haioaii  v.  Man- 
kichi,  190  U.S.  197  (1903).  that  the  'status 
of  the  islands  and  the  powers  of  their  provi- 
sional government  were  measured  by  the 
[Congressional  Joint  Resolution], "  190  U.S. 
at  218  (emphasis  original).  Concurring  opin- 
ions in  the  case  declared  that  "the  islands 
were  undoubtedly  made  a  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fullest  sense  ..."  190  U  S  at 
220. 

The  foregoing  sUtements  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Texas  and  Hawaii  cases  would 
seem  to  assume  the  threshold  constitutional 
validity  of  the  Congressional-Executive 
agreement  procedure  which  was  utilized  to 
effect  these  territorial  annexations.  Apart 
from  these  two  cases,  and  other  court  deci- 
sions which  more  explicitly  sustain  the  va- 
lidity of  Congressional-Executive  agree- 
menu.  such  as  Field  v.  Clark,  and  StarkUt 
Foods,  Inc.  V.  United  States,  cited  supra, 
there  are  additional  cases  which,  in  deeming 
Congressional-Executive  agreements  to  be 
"treaties"  for  purposes  of  specific  federal 
sUtutes,  further  suggest  the  general  domes- 
tic Interchangeability  of  these  two  modes  of 
intematlonaJ  agreement-making.  See  B. 
Altman  <ft  Co.  v.  United  StaUs,  224  U.S.  583 
(1912),  and  Weinberger  v.  Rossi,  U.S.  Sup 
Ct..  No.  80-1924,  March  31,  1982.  Cf.  Louis 
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Wolf  A  Co.  V.   United  States,   107  F.2d  819 
(1939). 

It  may  be  noted  that,  apart  from  the 
Texas  and  Hau>aii  cases,  the  existing  case 
law  regarding  Congreaalonal-Executlve 
agreements  does  not  appear  to  involve 
agreements  spawned  subsequently  to  an 
actual  or  prospective  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  consent  to  a  treaty  concerning  the  same 
subject  matter.  Arguably,  however,  as  devel- 
oped more  fully  in  the  succeeding  discus- 
sion, this  factual  distinction  between  the 
Texas  and  Hawaii  case  precedents  and  the 
main  body  of  Congressional-Executive 
agreement  case  law  would  not  seem  to  di- 
minish the  additional  precedential  value  of 
the  latter  where  an  International  agreement 
Is  domestically  sanctioned  by  a  subsequent- 
ly, as  opposed  to  previously,  enacted  statute. 
Preliminarily,  it  seems  that  the  domestic 
authority  basis  for  a  Congressional— Execu- 
tive agreement  Is  Identical  whether  the 
agreement  is  authorized  by  a  preexisting  or 
subsequently  enacted  statute  (i.e.  in  either 
case  there  Is  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
followed  by  the  ultimate  approbation  of  the 
President  in  signing  the  authorizing  meas- 
ure into  public  law).  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suggest,  therefore,  as  a  threshold  matter, 
that  if  Congressional— Executive  agree- 
ments sanctioned  by  subsequently  adopted 
statutes  require  the  exercise  of  the  same  do- 
mestic authority  which  has  t>een  Judicially 
validated  for  Congressional— Executive 
agreements  authorized  by  prior  legislation, 
then  it  is  arguably  constitutionally  immate- 
rial whether  a  particular  agreement  Is 
grounded  on  prior  or  subsequent  statutory 
authority.  Secondly.  Inasmuch  as  the  courts 
have  recognized  the  nonexclusiveness  of  the 
treaty  mode  of  agreement-making  under  the 
Constitution,  subsequent  domestic  approval 
of  an  International  agreement  In  the  form 
of  a  "Congressional- Executive  agreement " 
would  arguably  seem  theoretically  permissi- 
ble, nothwithstandlng  that  the  Instrument 
may  have  been  originally  submitted  for 
Senate  consent  as  a  "treaty."" 

To  be  sure,  the  foregoing  propositions 
may  not  be  entirely  free  from  doubt.  It  has 
been  argued,  for  example,  that  "(wlhatever 
Justification  there  may  be  for  the  executive 
agreement  within  its  proper  scope  or  for 
Congressional  legislation  within  the  author- 
ity of  Congress,  there  is  no  constitutional 
warrant  whatever  for  the  suggestion  that 
the  President  has  an  option  to  submit  his 
compact  either  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  .  .  . 
or  to  the  Congress  for  majority  approval." 
Borchard.  "ShaU  the  Executive  Agreement 
Replace  the  Treaty."  53  Yale  L.  Rev  664. 
671  (1944).  The  prevailing  view,  however, 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  Professor 
Henkln  who  indicates  that  ■"Injeither  .  .  . 
Congresses  nor  Presidents  nor  courts  have 
been  troubled  by  .  .  .  conceptual  difficulties. 
Whatever  their  theoretical  merits.  It  Is  now 
widely  accepted  that  the  Congressional— Ex- 
ecutive agreement  Is  a  complete  alternative 
to  a  treaty:  the  President  can  seek  approval 
of  any  agreement  by  Joint  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  Instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  only,"  L.  Henkln,  supra 
at  175.  See  also  Murphy.  ""Treaties  and 
International  AgreemenU  Other  Thaii 
Treaties.  Constitutional  Allocation  of  Power 
and  Responsibility  Among  the  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate,"  23  Univ.  of  Kan.  L.  Rev.  221.  237 
(1975).  and  Slonlm.  Congressional— Execu- 
tive AgreemenU. "  14  Col.  J.  Transnat.  1  L. 
434.449(1975). 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
concerning  the  status  of  Congressional-Ex- 
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ecutlve  agreements  In  light  of  United  States 
practice,  federal  case  law.  and  scholarly 
opinion,  there  would  appear  to  be  preceden- 
tial suppnrt  for  the  general  Interchangeabil- 
ity of  Congressional-Executive  agreements 
with  treaties.  Arguably  application  of  these 
authorities  in  the  context  of  the  presently 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  would  be  consti- 
tutionally appropriate. 

In  this  regard,  resort  to  a  Congressional- 
Executive  agreement  to  effect  domestic  ap- 
proval of  the  seemingly  indefinitely  post- 
posed  SALT  II  Treaty  seems  substantially 
analogous,  for  constitutional  purposes,  to 
the  Texas  and  Hawaii  acquisition  situation 
in  which  Congressional-Executive  agree- 
ments were  employed  to  secure  domestic  ap- 
proval of  treaty  objects  otherwise  frustrated 
by  the  actual  or  prospective  defeat  of  the 
treaty  Itself.  Although,  unlike  the  situation 
regarding  the  Texas  and  Hawaii  territorial 
acquisitions,  the  political  willingness  of  the 
Executive  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of  a  Con- 
gressional-Executive agreement  to  effectu- 
ate the  SALT  II  Treaty  seems  in  abeyance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  treaty  has  been  set  aside 
pursuant  to  Presidential  request,  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  both  Branches  to  Join 
in  utilizing  this  alternate  form  of  domestic 
approval  of  the  International  agreement  ar- 
guably remains  potentially  available  on  the 
basis  of  the  Texas  and  Hawaii  precedents 
and  associated  case  law  and  scholarly  com- 
munity. Moreover,  while  perhaps  not  con- 
trolling on  the  Issue.  Congress  appears  to 
possess  subject-matter  competence  in  the 
arms  control  area  pursuant  to  Its  constitu- 
tionally delegated  powers  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  to  raise  and  support  an 
army,  and  to  raise  and  maintain  a  navy  (Art. 
I.  Sec.  8.  CU.  1.  12.  and  13). 

Utilization  of  the  Congressional-Executive 
agreement  procedure  to  effectuate  domestic 
acquiescence  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  would 
also  seem  compatible  with  the  text  of  Sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Area  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  (ACDA).  22  U.S.C.  2573.  which 
provides  in  relevant  part  that— 

[N]o  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
[Act]  or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate  the 
United  States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to 
limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of  the 
United  States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

There  would  appear  to  be  some  evidence 
in  the  legislative  history  of  Section  33  of  the 
ACDA,  however,  suggesting  that  the  alter- 
native approval  procedure  authorized  by  the 
statute  in  favor  of  "affirmative  legislation" 
by  the  whole  Congress  was  intended  primar- 
ily as  a  curb  upon  potential  unilateral  Exec- 
utive action  In  the  arms  control  area  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  circumventing  the  Sen- 
ate's treaty  prerogative.  See  "To  Amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act."  Hear- 
ings Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 88th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  138-40  (1963) 
(Statement  of  Congressman  Fountain).  See 
also  107  Cong.  Rec.  20308-20309  (1961) 
(Statement  of  Congressman  Fountain). 
While  caution  may  be  appropriate,  there- 
fore, in  construing  Section  33  of  the  ACDA 
as  additional  authority  for  the  Congress  to 
bypass  the  treaty  mode.  Section  33  would 
not.  in  any  event,  seem  to  bar  utilization  of 
a  Congressional— Executive  agreement  for 
purposes  of  approving  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
where  Congress  is  otherwise  deemed  consti- 
tutionally competent  to  employ  this  alter- 
nate procedure. 
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In  conclusion,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
actual  practice  under  the  Constitution  con- 
cerning Congressional— Executive  agree- 
ments, relevant  Judicial  decisions,  and  schol- 
arly opinion,  a  reasonable  legal  case  could 
seemingly  be  made  supporting  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  use  of  a  Congressional  Joint 
Resolution  to  secure  domestic  approval  of 
the  pending  SALT  II  Treaty  as  a  Co'ngres- 
sional— Executive  agreement.  While  the 
legal  issue  may  not  be  wholly  free  from 
doubt,  it  would  appear  that  a  decision  to  ef- 
fectuate the  SALT  II  Treaty  as  a  Congres- 
sional-Executive agreement  may  ultimate- 
ly involve  controlling  policy,  as  opposed  to 
constitutional  considerations.* 


HOLOCAUST  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  our  country  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  process  of  redemption  for 
its  35-year-old  silence  about  the  Holo- 
caust. Congress  acluiowledged  Its 
moral  commitment  by  establishing  an 
office  at  the  Justice  E>epartment  to  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  alleged  former 
Nazi  war  criminals  who  entered  this 
country  illegally  by  lying  about  their 
wartime  activities.  Despite  the  lapse  in 
time  since  those  horrible  crimes  were 
committed,  we  have  made  surprising 
progress  in  bringing  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals to  Justice. 

Two  years  ago,  to  strengthen  that 
moral  commitment,  Congress  created 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU 
as  a  permanent  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  and  one  of  its  founding 
members.  The  Council's  purpose  is  to 
make  our  citizens  of  all  faiths  aware  of 
the  unspeakable  crimes  perpetrated 
systematically,  and  officially,  against 
the  Jewish  people  and  against  human- 
ity. In  accordance  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  which  was  signed  into  law  in 
October  of  1980,  1  week  each  year  will 
be  designated  as  the  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance" for  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  will  be  marked  by  a  nation- 
al, civic  commemoration  and  by  pri- 
vate and  public  observances  around 
the  country.  This  week  of  April  18-25. 
1982,  marks  the  second  observance 
since  this  historic  legislation  was 
passed. 

People  forget,  and  some  people  deny 
that  the  Holocaust  happened,  even  in 
the  face  of  imdeniable  evidence.  Just 
as  the  Nazis  tried  to  erase  the  exist- 
ence, the  culture,  and  the  history  of 
Jews,  there  are  those  today  who  would 
try  to  erase  that  most  painful  of  all 
memories.  Today,  continuing  igno- 
rance and  bigotry  compel  us  to  keep 
that  memory  alive. 

This  remembrance  is  not  only  for 
the  victims,  but  for  the  living.  'We,  the 
living,  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
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insuring  that  no  institution  will  ever 
again  decide  who  shall  and  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  live.  The  Holocaust 
has  great  significance  for  Americans. 
American  soldiers  liberated  many  of 
the  camps  and  were  the  first  witnesses 
of  what  the  rest  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing our  country,  had  ignored.  Many  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  finally 
immigrated  to  this  country  and  many 
went  to  Israel. 

Instead  of  monuments,  the  Holo- 
caust survivors  have  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  lessons  of  the 
Holocaust.  We  must  teach  ourselves 
and  others.  Jews  and  non-Jews,  to  un- 
derstand the  unique  and  the  universal 
implications  of  the  annihilation  of  6 
million  Jews,  not  as  an  accidental  oc- 
currence, but  as  a  primary  genocidal 
goal  of  the  Nazis.  We  need  to  compre- 
hend that  and  to  apply  that  under- 
standing to  our  lives. 

To  educate  those  coming  after  the 
Holocaust  generation,  and  to  continue 
the  complex  education  and  under- 
standing by  scholars  and  citizens, 
there  are  plans  for  a  Holocaust 
museum,  a  living  monument  to  all 
those  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust. 
The  museum,  to  be  funded  primarily 
by  private  contributions,  is  being 
planned  with  sensitivity  and  compe- 
tence by  people  of  different  faiths, 
ethnic  backgrounds,  and  experiences. 

For  those  who  ask  why  is  all  of  this 
necessary  so  long  after  the  Holocaust, 
the  answer  is  that  the  Holocaust  expe- 
rience has  changed  human  history.  It 
affects  us  all.  Only  our  awareness  of 
that  experience  will  help  us  prevent 
another  Holocaust— not  for  Jews,  or 
for  gypsies,  or  for  Christians,  or  Arme- 
nians, or  Baha'is,  or  children,  or  the 
mentally  disabled,  or  homosexuals,  or 
political  dissidents,  or  those  of  differ- 
ent color  or  race. 

Last  year,  I  attended  a  very  special 
event.  Under  the  Council's  auspices, 
the  first  International  Liberators' 
Conference  took  place  in  'Washington. 
The  liberated  and  their  liberators  met 
for  the  second  time.  To  experience 
that  meeting  between  those  valiant 
free  men  who  were  the  first  to  see  the 
world  of  horror  and  those  who  had 
been  its  inhabitants  stirred  the  deep- 
est emotions  that  day.  The  testimony 
given  from  those  who  led  the  survivors 
out  of  the  abyss  and  from  those  who 
had  fought  in  the  resistance  should  si- 
lence forever  neo-Nazi  lunacy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
here  a  moving  excerpt  from  the  wel- 
coming address  presented  at  that  con- 
ference by  the  Honorable  Elie  Wiesel. 
the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council: 
Excerpt  From  "Meetino  Agaim"  by  Elie 

Wiesel.  Chairman.  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial COUMCIL 

To  paraphrase  Neitzshe,  we  looked  deep 
Into  the  Abyss— and  the  Abyss  looked  back 
at  us.  No  one  comes  close  to  the  kingdom  of 
night  and  goes  away  unconcerned.  We  told 
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the  tale— or,  at  least,  we  tried.  We  resisted 
all  temptations  to  isolate  ourselves  and  be 
silent.  Instead  we  chose  to  affirm  our  des- 
perate faith  in  testimony.  We  forced  our- 
selves to  speak— however  Inadequately,  how- 
ever poorly.  We  may  have  used  the  wrong 
words— but  then  there  are  no  words  to  de- 
scribe the  ineffable.  We  spoke  in  spite  of 
language,  in  spite  of  the  limits  that  exist  be- 
tween what  we  say  and  outsiders  hear.  We 
spoke  and  .  .  .  explosions  in  Paris,  bombs  in 
Antwerp,  murderous  attacks  in  Vienna.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  Nazism  could  dare  come 
back  into  the  open  so  s(x>n— while  we  are 
still  alive,  while  we  are  still  here  to  de- 
nounce its  poisonous  nature  as  Illustrated  In 
Trebllnka? 

Again  we  must  admit  our  naivete.  We 
thought  we  had  vanquished  what  Brecht 
called  the  beast,  but  no:  it  is  still  showing  its 
claws.  At  best,  what  a  gathering  such  as  this 
could  do  is  to  shame  the  beast  Into  hiding. 
If  we  here  succeed— and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  shall— In  rising  above  politics,  above 
the  usual  recriminations  between  East  and 
West,  above  simplistic  propaganda,  and 
simply  tell  the  world  what  both  liberators 
and  liberated  have  seen,  then  something 
may  happen:  the  world  may  choose  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  hangs  as  threat  to 
Its  very  future. 

If  we  succeed— and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  shall- In  putting  aside  what  divides  us— 
and  what  divides  us  is  superficial— if  we 
dedicate  ourselves  not  only  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  suffered  but  to  the 
future  of  those  who  are  suffering  today,  we 
shall  be  serving  notice  on  mankind  that  we 
shall  never  allow  this  earth  to  be  made  into 
a  prison  again,  that  we  shall  never  allow  war 
to  be  considered  as  a  solution  to  any  prob- 
lem—for war  is  the  problem.  If  we  succeed, 
then  our  encounter  will  be  recorded  as  yet 
another  of  our  common  victories. 

If  we  do  not  raise  our  voice  against  war— 
who  will?  We  speak  with  the  authority  of 
men  and  women  who  have  seen  war;  we 
know  what  it  is.  We  have  seen  the  burnt  vil- 
lages, the  devastated  cities,  the  deserted 
homes,  we  still  see  the  demented  mothers 
whose  children  are  being  massacred  before 
their  eyes,  we  still  follow  the  endless  noctur- 
nal processions  to  the  flames  rising  up  to 
the  seventh  heaven— If  not  higher  .... 

We  are  gathered  here  to  testify— together. 
Our  tale  is  a  tale  of  solitude  and  fear  and 
anonymous  death— but  also  of  compassion, 
generosity,  bravery  and  solidarity.  Togeth- 
er, you  the  liberators  and  we  the  survivors 
represent  a  commitment  to  memory  whose 
intensity  will  remain.  In  its  name  we  shall 
continue  to  voice  our  concerns  and  our 
hopes  not  for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  humankind  its  very  survival  may  depend 
on  its  ability  and  wllllnKness  to  listen. 

And  to  remember.* 
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nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  I 
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wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  some  developments  which 
threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
national  financial  system. 

The  administration  ostensibly  is 
committed  to  New  Federalism,  to  de- 
regulation, to  business  competition, 
and  to  restoration  of  policymaking 
functions  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  away  from  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats. These  are  laudable  goals, 
with  which  few  in  Congress  would 
quarrel.  There  is  a  lot  of  room  for  dis- 
agreement, however,  and  cause  for 
concern  In  the  very  odd  implementa- 
tion of  these  objectives  being  urged 
upon  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  his  allies  in  Congress  and  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

According  to  the  former  head  of 
Merrill  Lynch,  New  Federalism  is 
great,  except  when  it  allows  the  sover- 
eign States  to  have  a  meaningful  say 
in  the  structure  of  local  financial  insti- 
tutions or  how  to  protect  local  busi- 
nesses and  local  economies  from  the 
predatory  big  money  interests  favored 
by  the  Secretary. 

Their  idea  of  deregulation  is  decima- 
tion of  statutory  safeguards  which 
protect  local  economies  and  consumers 
and  which  have  precluded  the  possibil- 
ity of  financial  panics  during  the  last 
five  decades.  They  advocate  destroying 
the  dual  banking  system  and  replacing 
it  with  a  single,  all-powerful  super- 
agency  to  mirror  and  monitor  the  su- 
permarkets of  finance  that  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  believes  will  rule  our 
economy. 

Competition,  In  this  context,  means 
setting  community-based  banks  and 
thrifts  at  each  other  in  deadly  compe- 
tition, while  a  relatively  few  money 
center  Institutions  and  nonbanking 
corporations  gain  even  greater  control 
of  our  entire  national  financial 
system. 

As  for  the  supposedly  reined-in  bu- 
reaucracy, it  has  been  set  loose  and  is 
now  attempting  to  dictate  congression- 
al decisions,  not  just  Implement  them, 
because  Congress  is  not  moving  fast 
enough  toward  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary's goal  of  a  centralized  plutocracy. 

In  sum,  this  administration,  with  the 
Treasury  Secretary  as  tactical  com- 
mander, is  waging  an  undeclared  war 
against  the  thousands  of  smaller  de- 
pository institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  harsh  charge, 
but  proof  is  on  record.  In  fact,  the 
Treasury  Secretary  has  personally 
provided  much  of  it.  The  war  is  unde- 
clared, but  the  battle  plan  is  clear.  He 
has  laid  it  out  and  elaborated  upon  it. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  began  to 
clarify  his  Intentions  last  fall.  In  a 
September  14  speech  In  Chicago,  he 
sang  loud  praises  to  Citicorp.  Conti- 
nental Illinois,  American  Express. 
Sears  and,  last  but  not  least  In  his 
heart.  Merrill  Lynch,  citing  them  col- 
lectively as  the  modem  corporations. 
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ready  to  face  the  changing  conditions 
of  our  day. 

He  attacked  the  Glass-Steagall  Act- 
Federal  law  which  helps  prevent  fi- 
nancial system  failure  from  an  inter- 
mingling of  commercial  and  Invest- 
ment banking. 

He  attacked  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Act— landmark  legislation  largely  re- 
sponsible for  these  United  States 
being  the  best  housed  Nation  on 
Earth. 

And  he  attacked  the  other  laws  and 
regulations  which  development  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  Great  Crash  and 
its  resultant  Great  Depression,  dis- 
missing them  with  the  simple  pro- 
nouncement that  "they  don't  make 
sense  now." 

The  Treasury  Secretary  contends 
that  national  laws  which  require  re- 
spect for  the  regulatory  powers  and 
needs  of  the  Individual  States,  real 
federalism,  have  "Balkanlzed  our  fi- 
nancial system  Into  42.000  depository 
Institutions,  including  15.000  commer- 
cial banks."  According  to  the  Secre- 
tary, these  "artificial  geographic  con- 
straints r\m  counter  to  the  nature  of  a 
modem  financial  services  Industry, 
•  •  •  reduce  competition  among  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  Impair  the  Indus- 
try's efficiency." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Secretary 
is  dead  wrong.  The  State  of  Texas,  for 
one.  wishes  to  retain  Its  ability  to  reg- 
ulate its  banking  industry.  Citicorp. 
Chase-Manhattan,  and  their  Ilk.  may 
view  our  border  as  an  artificial  barrier, 
but  Texans  view  It  as  a  protection  to 
help  Insure  that  deposits  solicited 
from  Texans  benefit  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  Texas.  Moreover,  the 
large  number  of  financial  institutions 
vying  for  business,  whose  multiplicity 
so  upsets  the  Secretary,  In  fact  fosters 
and  assured  competition. 

Perhaps  the  Treasury  Secretary 
should  take  time  to  review  his  boss' 
state  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Reagan  called  for  a  New  Federalism  to 
restore  basic  decisions  to  the  States 
and  provide  clear,  enforceable  lines  of 
accountability.  The  President  spoke 
passionately  of  his  belief  that  concen- 
tration of  power  at  the  national  level 
Is  pervasive,  Intrusive,  unmanageable, 
costlier,  and  unaccountable.  The  ad- 
minstration  should  resolve  within 
itself  the  very  different  tacks  It  is 
taking  In  the  realms  of  social  and  fi- 
nancial policies. 

I  suspect  that  the  Secretary  would 
contend  that  he  has  only  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  little  people  at  heart.  In 
his  Chicago  speech,  he  lamented  that 
"it  is  only  the  small  business  and 
household  customers  who  continue  to 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a 
competive  interstate  banking  system." 
That  is  another  laudable  sentiment, 
one  which  Is,  at  best,  misguided,  and,  at 
worst,  false.  The  voters  In  my  State 
want  to  patronize  a  bank  with  commu- 
nity roots,  which  wlU  lend  where  its 
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deposits  are  made.  Small  businesses 
want  to  deal  with  bank  officers  with 
local  Interests. 

The  small  business  and  household 
customers  frankly  do  not  care  that  Ci- 
ticorp Is  Itching  to  compete  head-on 
with  Merrill  Lynch 's  cash  manage- 
ment account,  because  most  of  them 
do  not  have  the  $20,000  price  of  admis- 
sion to  play  that  game.  What  they  do 
want  is  a  safe  place  to  put  their  sav- 
ings, a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest,  and 
a  fair  chance  to  get  a  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  October  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  testified  on  Senator 
Garn's  banking  restructuring  bill.  S. 
1720.  That  legislation  is  the  noted 
Christmas  tree  bill,  so  labeled  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
S.  1720  offers  sops  to  the  small  finan- 
cial institutions,  such  as  allowing  them 
to  underwrite  Government  revenue 
bonds  and  offer  money  market  funds, 
but  with  this  minor  relief  the  banks 
are  asked  to  accept  expansion  In  the 
powers  of  thrift  institutions  which 
would  not  only  create  a  favored  set  of 
competitors,  but  begin  a  process  which 
would  destroy  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
financial  structure. 

S.  1720  proposes  no  less  than  that 
thrift  institutions  be  permitted  to 
Invest  all  of  their  assets  in  commercial, 
corporate,  business,  or  agricultural 
loans.  This  expansion  of  powers  could 
leave  the  Nation  without  any  identifia- 
ble source  for  the  bulk  of  its  housing 
finance  needs. 

Not  a  single  financial  expert  main- 
tains that  such  expanded  powers 
would  be  of  any  use  to  the  thrifts  in 
their  current  misery.  Actually,  given 
the  greater  degee  of  risk  and  necessary 
expertise  for  successful  commercial 
lending,  it  is  likely  that  many  thrifts 
would  get  into  worse  trouble  by  ex- 
tending unwise  lotms  to  those  whom 
commercial  banlcs  have  turned  away. 

Should  this  proposal  be  adopted,  we 
would  have  two  sets  of  financial  Insti- 
tutions with  comparable  asset  and  li- 
ability powers  but  governed  by  differ- 
ent regulators,  haying  differing  access 
to  Government  credit,  being  taxed  dif- 
ferently, required  to  meet  different  re- 
serve requirements,  and  possessing  dif- 
ferent branching  powers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Treasury  Secretary  pro- 
nounces it  "appropriate,  since  our  goal 
is  to  permit  all  depository  Institutions 
eventually  to  compete  on  equal 
terms." 

The  extension  of  these  powers  also 
would  get  State  laws  which  differenti- 
ate between  intrastate  branching 
limits  on  banks  and  thrifts.  Many 
States,  Including  my  own,  permit 
thrifts  to  branch  far  beyond  the  limits 
proscribed  for  commercial  banks.  The 
States  have  sound  reasons  for  such 
differences,  but  could  not  maintain 
such  policies  If  thrifts  have  commer- 
cial banking  powers. 
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That  is  no  problem,  according  to  the 
Treasury  Secretary.  He  says: 

It  would  be  desirable  If  the  State  govern- 
ments equalized  the  branching  powers  of  all 
depository  institutions  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tions and  did  so  by  liberalizing  those  powers 
to  permit  unrestricted  intrastate  branching. 
This  would  strengthen  the  State  banking 
systems  prior  to  any  expansion  of  the  inter- 
state activities  of  depository  institutions. 

That  is  a  candid  admission  of  the 
special  agenda  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  big  money  center  Institutions  and 
corporations  he  favors.  In  effect,  the 
Secretary  is  saying:  Forget  New  Feder- 
alism when  it  interferes  with  concen- 
trating the  power  of  our  financial 
system.  The  States  should  throw  out 
branching  restrictions  so  out-of-State 
giants  of  finance  will  have  an  easier 
time  of  it  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lets  them  take  over  local  mar- 
kets and  economies. 

The  final  result  of  broadened  powers 
would  be  to  erase  the  barriers  between 
banking  and  commerce.  Why?  One 
reason  is  so  financial  giants  can  gain 
more  power.  Local  Institutions,  busi- 
nesses, and  depositors  and  borrowers 
merely  clutter  up  the  giants'  playing 
field.  To  the  big  money  financiers,  the 
sooner  these  Insignificant  factors  are 
gotten  rid  of,  the  better.  A  second 
reason  is  that,  in  the  aggregate,  these 
local  interests  wrongfully  control  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  financial  resources: 
to  the  giants,  this  Is  a  crime  against 
nature  because  only  they  should,  and 
capably  can,  make  all  decisions  affect- 
ing our  national  finance  system.  Of 
course,  a  third  major  reason  for  the 
Treasury  Secretary  and  the  interests 
he  supports  is  that  homogenizing  fi- 
nancial institutions  would  allow  giant 
corporations  like  Merrill  Lynch,  Sears, 
smd  so  forth,  to  use  the  transition  to 
legitimize  the  banking  activities  they 
already  have. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  and  his 
allies  continue  to  maintain  that 
S.  1720  Is  very  modest  and  would  not 
prejudice  any  debate  on  McFadden, 
IDouglas.  and  the  separation  of  bank- 
ing from  commerce.  Just  the  opposite 
is  true,  and  they  know  it.  It  would 
prejudice  that  debate  l>efore  it  really 
commenced.  As  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  testified  In  the 
Senate: 

If  thrift  powers  are  broadened  to  the 
extent  envisaged,  the  logic  would  point  to 
the  need  for  substantial  further  changes  in 
the  law  very  promptly.  £>ecisions  will  need 
to  be  made,  for  Instance,  about  whether 
commercial  banks  or  thrift  branching 
powers  should  be  the  norm,  whether  we  find 
it  acceptable  that  industrial  or  commercial 
firms  should  operate  subsidiaries  with  full 
banking  powers,  and  whether  banks,  too. 
should  be  able  to  become  real  estate  devel- 
opers. Decisions  on  such  issues  could  affect 
the  safety,  soundness  and  efficiency  of  our 
financial  institutions. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  endorsed 
legislation  which  would  destroy  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  our  financial 
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system,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation 
and  the  benefit  of  a  small  number  of 
plutocrats. 

Further,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  a  substitute  for  title  III  of  S.  1720 
which  would  change  a  modest  entry 
Into  limited  securities  areas  Into  a  full- 
scale  assault  upon  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act's  separation  of  commercial  and  in- 
vestment banking. 

Title  III.  as  the  Treasury  would  have 
it,  would  establish  a  vastly  broadened 
definition  of  banking.  In  addition  to 
underwriting  municipal  revenue  bonds 
and  offering  money  market  funds,  the 
Treasury's  proposal  would  permit  the 
marketing  of  mutual  stock  and  bond 
ftmds,  the  underwriting  and  brokerage 
of  insurance,  and  engaging  In  real 
estate  development.  It  would  permit 
bank  holding  companies  to  acquire 
shares  of  any  company  that  offers  fi- 
nancial services.  Which  financial  serv- 
ices? The  Treasury  proposal  says  these 
services  should  be  defined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  within  180  days  of  enact- 
ment but,  at  the  same  time,  would 
strip  the  Fed  of  any  ability  to  deter- 
mine which  activities  are  closely  relat- 
ed to  and  a  proper  Incident  of  banking, 
when  these  activities  are  of  a  financial 
nature. 

Instead,  the  Fed  would  be  directed 
to  base  definitions  not  on  experience 
and  caution,  but  on  what  would  maxi- 
mize competition  between  banks  and 
nonregulated  financial  firms. 

What  this  adds  up  to,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  situation  In  which  Merrill  Lynch 's 
marketing  department  would.  In 
effect,  rewrite  the  definition  of  bank- 
ing every  time  it  develops  some  new 
service.  And,  as  though  stripping  the 
Fed  of  any  real  discretion  In  defining 
banking  Is  not  foolhardy  enough. 
Treasury  would  deny  the  Fed  the 
power  to  examine  the  nonbank  affili- 
ates of  a  bank  holding  company, 
unless  It  make  a  prior  finding  that  the 
condition  of  the  affiliate  could  endan- 
ger the  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
bank.  Unless  Fed  officials  are  clairvoy- 
ant, they  could  not  make  a  prior  deter- 
mination because  they  would  be 
denied  access  to  necessary  Information 
by  the  same  law  requiring  them  to 
make  the  determination. 

Under  the  Treasury's  proposal,  the 
last  remaining  limits  on  bank  holding 
company  activities  would  be  antitrust 
law,  and  I,  for  one,  have  not  noted  in 
the  current  Justice  Department  an 
sense  of  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  preventing  undue  concen- 
tration. 

Of  course,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  would  play  a  role 
in  the  oversight  of  these  activities. 
That  is  not  reassuring.  We  recently 
had  evidence  of  the  type  of  treatment 
money  center  banks  could  expect  from 
the  SEC  when  the  Commission  over- 
ruled the  recommendation  of  its  en- 
forcement staff  that  a  civil  suit  be 
brought  against  Citicorp.  The  compa- 
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ny,  it  seems,  approved  and  carried  out, 
for  7  years,  a  scheme  which  violated 
foreign  exchange  and  tax  laws  and 
concealed  the  scheme  with  false  and 
misleading  reports.  SEC  officials 
argued  no  penalties  should  be  sought 
because  Citicorp  has  no  legal  duty  to 
disclose  its  breaches  of  law  because  it 
had  never  represented  to  its  share- 
holders that  its  management  had  hon- 
esty and  integrity. 

We  have  reached  a  sad  day  in  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  primary  Fed- 
eral business  policing  agency  says  dis- 
honesty is  the  norm  which  sharehold- 
ers and  citizens  should  expect  for  cor- 
porate management.  Whatever  differ- 
ences 1  have  with  some  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  policies,  I  am  confident  that 
Chairman  Volcker  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Governors  believe  that 
bank  officers  are  expected  to  uphold 
the  highest  legal  and  ethical  stand- 
ards. I  would  much  prefer  to  leave  the 
safeguarding  of  the  banking  system  to 
the  Fed  and  not  to  the  multiple  but  in- 
effectual oversight  that  the  Treasury 
Department  advocates. 

Where  would  all  this  lead?  In  a 
recent  interview,  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary said  we  should  consolidate  regula- 
tory agencies— first  the  FDIC,  FSLIC 
and  Share  Insurance  F\md,  and  then 
the  SEC  and  CPTC— Into  one  all-pow- 
erful financial  services  regulator.  This, 
of  course.  Is  fully  consistent  with  the 
Merrill  Lynch  concept  of  one-step  su- 
permarket finance.  It  may  be  tlmesav- 
Ing,  but  whether  it  is  safe  and  sound 
or  precludes  imdue  concentration  of 
the  financial  system  is  a  different 
matter  entirely.  The  Treasury  Secre- 
tary's formula  for  deregulation  and  de- 
centralization translates  into  super- 
regulation  and  massive  concentration, 
concentration  of  our  entire  national  fi- 
nancial system  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
money  center  managers  nmning  the 
bureaucrats  of  a  superregulatory 
agency. 

As  for  federalism,  the  Secretary  con- 
templates the  destruction  of  the  dual 
banking  system  under  the  pretext  of 
deregulation.  This  is  a  phony  issue  be- 
cause the  McFadden  Act  and  the 
Douglas  amendment  have  nothing  to 
do  with  regxilation.  They  do  not 
impose  a  single  mle  or  require  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  filed  with  the 
Government.  They  do  not  regulate, 
but  actually  support  the  principles  of 
federalism  by  requiring  the  national 
Govemment  to  respect  the  decisions 
of  each  State  govemment  as  to  wheth- 
er out-of-State  banks  should  be  per- 
mitted to  solicit  deposits  within  their 
borders. 

Nor  is  homogenlzatlon  Inevitable,  as 
the  Secretary  contends.  The  plight  of 
thrift  Institutions,  the  creation  of 
money  market  funds,  and  all  the  other 
developments  which  have  raised  the 
issue  of  change  for  our  financial 
system   were   not   inevitable,   but  are 
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symptoms  of  the  maladies  called  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates,  conditions 
the  Secretary's  policies  make  worse 
daily.  If  these  policies  had  not  led  to 
nearly  excluding  from  paying  taxes 
the  big  corporations  and  rich  individ- 
uals the  Secretary  favors,  these  prob- 
lems already  would  be  abating.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  restore  stability  to  our 
economy,  using  economic  reason  in- 
stead of  the  administration's  ideologi- 
cal notions.  This  is  not  universally 
supported.  If  it  happened,  the  pretexts 
for  trying  to  destroy  our  financial 
system  would  disappear.  If  the  present 
difficulties  of  thrift  Institutions  and 
other  distortions  of  the  system  did  not 
exist,  these  advocates  of  concentrated 
wealth  would  have  to  create  some 
equivalent  condition  as  an  excuse  for 
gaining  control  of  our  Nation's  fi- 
nances. 

The  largest  banks  already  have  a  big 
stake  in  perpetuating  these  problems. 
During  the  last  year,  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  wagered  that 
Congress  wUI  gut  the  McFadden  Act 
and  Douglas  amendment.  Despite 
their  dubious  legality,  bank  regulatory 
agencies  have  not  questioned  arrange- 
ments in  which  big  bank  holding  com- 
panies have  acquired  voting  stock  in 
takeover  targets  and  large  portions  of 
nonvoting  stock  convertible  as  soon  as 
Federal  law  is  altered  to  permit  Inter- 
state branching.  These  deals  have 
spread  from  troubled  target  banks  to 
vigorously  healthy  banks  which 
happen  to  be  in  attractive  markets. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  remained 
silent  regarding  such  interstate  take- 
over attempts  that  stretch  current  law 
to  near  the  breaking  point.  This  bid- 
ding war  Is  indicative  that  relaxing 
barriers  against  Interstate  branching 
would  result  not  in  greater  efficiency 
of  the  banking  system  but  In  a  great 
squandering  of  capital  for  mergers  and 
acquisitions  which  would  result  In  a 
tremendous  concentration  of  our  fi- 
nancial system. 

Mr.  Spestker.  we  should  not  be  delud- 
ed that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
curbing  the  bureaucracy's  forays  into 
the  forbidden  realm  of  policymaking. 
Right  now.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Is  trying  to  force  the  hand 
of  Congress.  Although  not  permitted 
by  law.  a  wealth  of  new  commercial  ac- 
tivities could  be  Initiated  by  savings 
and  loan  corporations  under  a  Febru- 
ary 25  FHLBB  proposal.  If  the  Board 
is  allowed  to  make  the  proposal  a  final 
rule  and  if  this  blatant  wish  list  sur- 
vives the  probable  barrage  of  lawsuits, 
these  activities  would  Include: 

Offering  money  market  funds  and 
engaging  In  securities  brokerage;  un- 
derwriting casualty,  property,  life  and 
private  mortgage  Insurance:  manufac- 
turing of  mobile  homes;  collecting 
debts  for  other  institutions  and  third 
parties;  issuing  letters  of  credit;  oper- 
ating coin  and  currency  services:  leas- 
ing both  consumer  and  business  goods; 
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engaging  In  commercial  lending  for 
property  owned  by  third  parties;  real 
estate  brokerage  for  third  parties; 
commercial  lending  without  restric- 
tion to  guaranteed  secured  loans;  man- 
aging farms  and  other  real  property; 
servicing  all  types  of  loans;  preparing 
tax  returns  for  businesses;  Investing  In 
certified  development  corporations; 
trading  GNMA  options;  and  acting  as 
futures  commission  merchants. 

That  is  a  pretty  exotic  list  for  insti- 
tutions created  to  provide  such  prosaic 
products  as  mortgages. 

Where  did  the  FHLBB  find  the  au- 
thority to  depart  so  drastically  from 
its  central  purpose  and.  in  the  process, 
do  violence  to  the  Olass-Steagall  Act 
and  threaten  the  entire  commercial 
banking  structure?  Prom  itself.  The 
Board  Chairman  explains  that: 

These  proposals  reflect  the  feelings  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  the  al- 
lowable activities  of  institutions  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  good,  competitive, 
viable  framework  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  such  important  alterations 
to  law  are  supposed  to  stem  from  con- 
gressional decisions,  not  the  feelings 
of  a  regulatory  agency.  But.  Thomas 
Vartarian.  Board  general  counsel,  con- 
tends that  the  Bank  Board  should 
look  to  the  marketplace,  not  statutory 
language,  to  determine  what  new  ac- 
tivities are  moet  appropriate  for 
thrifts. 

Bureaucrats  are  telling  Congress 
that  they  will  be  guided  by  divining 
the  will  of  the  marketplace,  rather 
than  following  the  specific  but  incon- 
venient strictures  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  obviously  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  that  no 
funds  be  spent  to  save  the  Nation's 
housing  financing  system— that,  in 
fact,  those  pieces  that  do  survive  will 
do  so  by  engaging  less  In  housing  fi- 
nance and  more  in  commercial  bank- 
ing, securities,  and  even  manufactur- 
ing. 

It  is  no  great  surprise  that  there  is 
little  enthusiasm  within  the  adminis- 
tration for  providing  meaningful  relief 
for  the  housing  Industry  or  that  there 
is  not  great  grief  that  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  among  the  most  damaged  by 
administration  economic  programs. 
The  housing  industry  is  mostly  made 
up  of  small  businesses  as  builders, 
local  lending  institutions,  local  real- 
tors and  individual  sellers  and  buyers. 
We  have  an  administration  that  favors 
big  business  and  big  institutions. 
There  are  some  administration  offi- 
cials who  contend  money  spent  on  pro- 
viding housing  for  people  is  money  ill- 
spent;  that  the  Nation's  wealth  should 
be  directed  by  the  Government  to  big 
business  alone.  Compare  the  modest 
1981  tax  legislation  gains  for  small 
business  with  the  monstrous  new 
avoidance  opportunities  provided  for 
big  business. 
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The  administration's  rush  to  pro- 
claim that  it  will  exercise  strong,  con- 
sistent resistance  to  any  bailout  pro- 
posal, is  not  based  on  honestly  held 
Ideological  grounds  with  which  I  may 
differ,  but  on  a  calculated  determina- 
tion to  use  the  thrifts'  agony  to  engi- 
neer Interstate  and  Interindustry 
mergers  to  destroy  the  basic  system. 

This  is  not  a  Texas  issue,  or  a  Sun- 
belt versus  Snowbelt  issue.  Once  these 
predatory  big  money  Interests  favored 
by  the  administration,  especially  the 
Treasury  Secretary,  are  given  free  rein 
to  enter  any  market,  they  will  suck  up 
every  dime  and  dollar  possible  from 
every  local  depositor  in  the  country  to 
devert  it  to  their  own  purposes.  These 
big  Institutions  and  corporations  are 
no  friends  of  small  business,  housing 
consumers  or  local  governments.  They 
have  no  identity  with  any  locality, 
area,  State,  or  region.  Many  of  the 
largest  are  foreign-owned  and  don't 
even  have  a  national  allegiance.  Given 
a  dollar's  difference,  these  financiers 
would  rather  finance  a  Shah  of  Iran 
or  Eastern  Bloc  development  than  a 
small  business  or  consumer  purchase 
on  any  of  our  congressional  districts. 
The  fact  that  they  would  deplete  local 
economies  is  one  which  they  consider 
a  social  problem  of  government,  not 
one  that  financiers  should  concern 
themselves  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  high-sounding 
rhetoric  about  New  Federalism,  the 
behind-the-scenes  struggle  to  reshape 
our  financial  system  is  being  waged 
dally.  The  press  reports  a  deep  rift  be- 
tween the  FDIC  chairman  and  the 
New  York  superintendent  of  banks. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  FDIC  will 
permit  out-of -State  institutions  to  bid 
for  failing  savings  banks  in  the  State, 
contrary  to  State  regulations.  The  su- 
perintendent opposes  this  usurpation 
of  authority  and  she  is  right. 

Congress  also  must  reject  this  strate- 
gy of  destroying  our  financial  system 
in  order  to  save  it.  The  thrifts  are  not 
anachronisms  doomed  to  extinction. 
They  are  vital  institutions  crippled  by 
high  finance  machinations  and  bad 
Federal  economic  policies.  If  we  deal 
with  the  problems  so  as  to  permit  a  re- 
vitalization  of  home  building,  such  as 
a  more  moderate  relationship  between 
Government  spending  and  revenues, 
the  thrifts  can  again  prosper  as  Inter- 
est rates  decline  and  economic  stabili- 
ty is  restored.  And  they  can  prosp>er, 
knowing  that  new  types  of  mortgages 
and  new  avenues  of  protection  can 
assure  that  they  do  not  have  to  reas- 
sume  the  full  risk  for  rising  interest 
rates. 

For  instance,  the  FHLBB  already 
has  overhauled  its  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  financial  futures  by  S.  St 
L.'s.  Hedging  with  futures  has  the 
effect  of  transforming  fixed  rate 
assets  into  variable  rate  assets.  Had 
the  rule  gone  into  effect  earlier,  the 
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thrift  industry  could  have  shown  a 
new  profit  of  $6  billion  last  year  in- 
stead of  a  record  $5  billion  in  losses.  If 
this  one  device,  future  hedging,  had 
been  available  to  thrifts  previously, 
they  could  have  Improved  their  1981 
earnings  by  $11  billion,  resulting  In  an 
aggregate  profit  Instead  of  a  huge  loss. 
This  single  change  Is  not  smy  panacea, 
but  it  should  give  us  pause  the  next 
time  experts  tell  us  the  only  way  for 
thrifts  to  survive  is  to  become  com- 
mercial banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber, in  the  present  situation,  that  the 
American  banking  system  remains  the 
strongest  and  most  iimovatlve  in  the 
world.  It  meets  the  credit  needs  of 
multinational  corporations  and  local 
small  businesses,  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers. We  have  an  independent  cen- 
tral bank,  but  we  do  not  have  an  In- 
dustry cartel  or  a  banking  czar.  We 
have  a  system  which,  even  with  its 
shortcomings,  is  envied  around  the 
world. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  had  a 
major  revision  of  our  banking  laws  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  we  have  not  had  a  major 
panic  or  financial  collapse  in  those 
five  decades,  and  that  we  have  main- 
tained a  diverse  and  decentralized 
system.  The  world  is  chsmging  and,  if 
laws  fall  behind,  change  may  be  in 
order.  It  should  be  change  to  reflect 
the  will  of  the  people  through  their 
elected  representatives,  however,  and 
for  the  national  benefit,  not  the  will  of 
a  few  political  appointees  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  small  number  of  money-  and 
power-hungry  Individuals  and  Institu- 
tions. We  do  not  need  or  want  the  cor- 
porate plutocracy  toward  which  the 
policies  of  the  administration  and  the 
Treasury  Secretary  would  take  us. 

The  first  step  Congress  must  take  is 
to  resolve  the  thrifts'  crisis  and  detach 
this  short-term  problem  from  consid- 
eration of  long-term  structural  issues. 

The  second  step  is  to  reject  simplis- 
tic arguments  to  the  effect  that  free 
enterprise  Is  a  free-for-all,  survival  of 
the  richest,  no  holds  barred. 

Prof.  James  L.  Pierce  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  explained  the  dan- 
gers of  administration  policies  In  De- 
cember in  Banking  Committee  testi- 
mony: 

In  a  mythical  world  In  which  deposit  in- 
surance was  unnecessary,  conflicts  of  inter- 
est did  not  exist,  and  monopoly  practices 
were  impossible,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
regulate  the  financial  system  ...  It  Is  im- 
portant to  bear  In  mind,  however,  that  the 
Ideal  can  never  be  totally  achieved  and  that 
we  may  not  even  come  closer  to  the  Ideal  by 
decontrolling  everything.  It  Is  easy  to  favor 
eliminating  arbitrary  laws  and  regulations 
that  hamper  economic  efficiency  and  com- 
petition. It  Is  more  difficult  to  devise  safe- 
guards that  assure  financial  stability,  that 
prevent  monopolization  of  markets,  and 
that  avoid  abuses  from  conflicts  of  Interest. 
If  these  safeguards  can  be  built  Into  the  fi- 
nancial system,  then  there  Is  little  Justifica- 
tion for  further  government  regulation.  Un- 
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fortunately,  those  who  are  pressing  for  de- 
regulation and  those  who  applaud  the 
recent  revolution  In  the  financial  system 
seem  unconcerned  about  these  safeguards. 
Unknowingly,  the  proponents  of  deregula- 
tion without  safeguards  could  be  inviting  a 
return  to  the  unstable,  anticompetitive  and 
abuse-ridden  world  of  the  1920's. 

One  potentially  destructive  aspect  of  the 
financial  revolution  is  that  the  efficacy  of 
deposit  Insurance  could  be  threatened  .  .  . 
The  creation  of  deposit  Insurance.  In  con- 
junction with  a  revitalized  Federal  Reserve 
System,  has  eliminated  financial  panics  and 
collapse  ...  It  is  essential  to  realize  that 
with  insurance  comes  the  need  to  regulate 
.  .  .  The  final  safeguard  concerns  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  business  to  monopolize. 
Adam  Smith  was  one  of  the  first  economists 
to  observe  this  tendency.  Rather  remark- 
ably, many  individuals  who  invoke  the 
memory  of  Adam  Smith  Is  arguing  for  the 
benefits  of  deregulation  conveniently  fall  to 
mention  the  hazards  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices in  an  unregulated  world  ...  I  think  we 
know  enough  now  to  realize  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  not  in  themselves  a  sufficient 
safeguard.  .  .  .  Historically,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  attempted  to  thwart  actual 
and  potential  monopolistic  practices 
through  administration  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act ...  If  the  Treasury's  pro- 
posal concerning  deregiilation  of  the  bank 
holding  companies  became  law,  virtually  all 
firms.  Including  bank  holding  companies, 
would  be  beyond  the  Fed's  reach. 

Regulating  our  financial  system  is 
necessary.  The  only  question  is  how 
much.  The  best  way  to  minimize  regu- 
lation is  our  dual  banking  system.  Its 
primary  feature  Is  regulatory  competi- 
tion between  State  and  Federal  bank- 
ing officials.  It  is  creative  tension, 
growing  directly  out  of  our  federalist 
system,  which  assures  that  financial 
institutions  are  not  smothered  in  red- 
tape. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, claiming  deregtilation,  would,  in 
fact,  destroy  the  very  system  which  as- 
sures the  limitation  of  regulation. 
With  Interstate  banking  would  come 
the  demise  of  State  regvdators  and  the 
end  of  the  dual  banking  system.  With 
the  growth  of  financial  supermarkets 
would  come  the  great,  all-knowing 
Federal  super  regiilators.  I  foresee  a 
system  of  new  regxilations,  geared  to 
the  far-flung  and  diverse  activities  of 
financial  giants,  in  which  our  smaller, 
community-based  institutions  would 
be  swept  away.  The  financial  system 
would  become  less  safe  and  less  secure. 
Depositors'  protection  would  erode  as 
insurance  funds  are  drained  away  for 
carmibalistlc  mergers.  Opportunities 
for  oligopolistic  concentration  and 
concealed  conflicts  of  interest  would 
mushroom. 

Instead  of  destroying  the  present 
regulatory  system,  we  should  fit 
needed  change  into  Its  framework. 
The  distinctly  American  separation  of 
banking  and  commerce  still  makes 
good  sense  and  Is  necessary. 

We  should  pare  away  urmecessary 
regulation  said  subject  Institutions 
providing  Identical  services  to  uniform 
regulation,  regardless  of  their  label. 
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It  would  best  serve  the  diversity  of 
our  States  and  communities  to  pre- 
serve a  financial  system  which  encour- 
ages competition  and  diversity  in  size 
and  function  among  financial  institu- 
tions. 

And,  finally,  it  would  be  grossly  irre- 
sponsible for  us  to  allow  wide-ranging 
changes  to  be  forced  upon  us  by  a 
narrow-focus,  special  interest-serving 
Cabinet  member  and  overreaching  bu- 
reaucrats with  disregard  for  the 
impact  upon  safety  and  soundness  of 
deposit,  credit  and  investment  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
laid  down  a  challenge  to  Congress.  If 
we  do  not  respond  adequately,  I  fear 
that  we  will  witness  the  destruction  of 
our  financial  system.  We  must  reject 
efforts  by  the  forces  of  concentrated 
wealth  to  gain  even  greater  control  of 
our  Nation's  financial  welfare  for  rela- 
tively few  corporate  plutocrats. 

Thank  you.* 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  SPRING 
PREMIER  AWARDS  DINNER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEmrrsLVAMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me,  for  the  third  year,  to 
place  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
information  on  the  honorees  at  the 
Third  Annual  Spring  Premier  Awards 
Dinner. 

This  presentation  will  be  made  by 
the  Black  United  Service  Clubs  of 
John.'^town  at  their  dinner  on  April  24. 
Please  let  me  mention  the  people  hon- 
ored for  their  community  service  and 
dedication  to  the  Johnstown  area. 

Andrew  J.  Gleason— Mr.  Gleason  has 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  Improving 
the  Johnstown  area  and  has  a  distin- 
guished record  in  improving  racial  re- 
lations. He  was  a  lawyer  for  the 
NAACP,  and  helped  bring  the  first 
black  into  the  Pennsylvania  State  Cab- 
inet. 

Eleanor  Haselrig— Mrs.  Haselrig  Is  a 
past  recipient  of  the  citizen's  award  of 
the  Johnstown  NAACP  chapter,  and 
has  more  than  25  years  of  service  to 
the  community  through  such  efforts 
as  the  Red  Cross,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  work  at  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Baptist  Church. 

Joseph  McGauley— Reverend  Mc- 
Gauley  is  pastor  of  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial First  Bom  Church  and  has 
been  particularly  active  in  community 
youth  work.  He  is  youth  coordinator 
for  the  13-State  North/Northwestern 
Diocese  and  has  worked  with  the  Cam- 
bria County  mental  health  mental  re- 
tardation program. 

Howard  M.  Picking,  Jr.— Mr.  Picking 
is  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Johns- 
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town  community  and  has  been  In- 
volved with  such  groups  as  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  Boy  Scouts,  commu- 
nity chest.  Red  Cross,  and  the  Johns- 
town Area  Regional  Industries.  Mr. 
Picking  has  been  actively  Involved  in 
almost  every  phase  of  development 
and  growth  of  the  Johnstown  area. 

Hope  B.  Johnson— Mrs.  Johnson  has 
a  record  of  community  service  that 
covers  work  with  the  Johnstown 
NAACP.  the  YMCA.  Girl  Scouts,  and 
has  worked  on  the  Keystone  Health 
Systems  Agency  and  State  health  co- 
ordinating council.  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
also  been  a  former  member  of  the 
Johnstown  Advisory  Council  of  the 
State  Human  Relations  Commission. 

Edward  Stofko— Mr.  Stofko  is  well 
known  in  Johnstown  for  his  constant 
work  with  youth  and  the  athletic  com- 
munity. He  has  been  a  trainer  for  the 
Greater  Johnstown  High  School  for  31 
years,  and  has  been  actively  Involved 
In  all  major  sporting  events  in  the 
Johnstown  area. 

Certainly,  a  special  word  goes  to  the 
award  being  presented  posthumously 
to  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Slavik  who 
was  pastor  of  St.  Rochus'  Catholic 
Church.  I  worked  with  Father  Slavik 
extensively  during  the  1977  Johns- 
town flood  recovery  effort,  and  his  un- 
timely death  is  a  personal  loss  to  all  of 
us.  and  a  terrible  loss  to  the  communi- 
ty. 

This  annual  dinner  is  In  the  greatest 
tradition  of  America.  It  is  a  tradition 
that  recognizes  the  tremendous  com- 
munity spirit  that  helps  make  America 
unique.  It  is  also  recognition  of  the 
effort  being  made  to  insure  that  our 
country  goes  forward  with  harmony 
and  peace. 

I  congratulate  all  the  winners  of  this 
year's  recognition  at  the  Spring  Pre- 
mier Awards  Dinner,  and  I  also  con- 
gratulate Allen  Andrews  and  all  the 
community  members  who  make  this 
important  dinner  a  reality.* 


UNITED  STATES-EUROPEAN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INSIAHA 
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Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  speech  delivered  on  March 
25.  1982.  by  Evan  G.  Galbraith.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  France,  on  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  our  European  allies  and 
East- West  ties  in  general. 

The  speech,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
New  York,  concludes  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  the  United  SUtes  were  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  soon  dominate 
Europe.  He  says  "That  is  the  road  to 
defeat:  It  begins  with  the  withdrawal 
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of  our  troops,  a  road  from  which  there 
is  no  exit,  no  turning  back." 

Ambassador  Oalbralth's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Thi  Road  to  Dkpiat 

Address  by  Evan  O.  OalbnUth.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Prance  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Harold  Pratt 
House.  Thursday.  March  25.  1M2.  New  York 
aty. 

My  proposition  Is  that  If  the  United 
States  were  to  withdraw  Its  troops  from 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  would  soon  domi- 
nate Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle 
East.  Africa,  and  then  Japan.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  would  become  Isolated  and  the 
United  SUtes  would  ultimately  be  faced 
with  the  Hobsonian  choice  of  war  or  sucren- 
der.  That  is  the  Road  to  Defeat:  It  begins 
with  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  a  road 
from  which  there  la  no  exit,  no  turning 
back. 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  night- 
mare scenario  that  illustrates  my  proposi- 
tion: 

The  time  la  the  mid  1980's: 

The  place  Is  Europe: 

The  precipitating  event  Is  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Europe,  despite  the 
pleas  of  our  NATO  allies  who  are  left  de- 
moralized. 

The  Soviets  follow  our  withdrawal  by  of- 
fering an  enormous  order  for  West  German 
goods— pipe,  truck  factories,  turbines,  com- 
puters, hospitals,  a  vast  new  telephone 
system  (t3S  billion  of  business  for  West 
Germany  Industry),  hailed  as  the  Deal  of 
the  Century— In  conjunction  with  a  dramat 
ic  reduction  in  troops  and  arms  In  each  of 
the  two  Oerraanles  and  a  plan  for  uiUflca- 
tion.  The  East  German  Army  will  be  taken 
from  active  duty  and  reduced  to  reserve 
sUtus  leaving  only  an  Internal  police  force. 
Conscription  will  be  stopped.  The  Soviet 
Army  will  withdraw  from  East  Germany.  In 
orderly  phases  over  three  years.  In  ex- 
change, the  West  German  Army  will  begin 
retiring  Its  forces  from  active  duty  Into  the 
reserves.  Conscription  will  end.  All  British 
and  French  troops  will  be  withdrawn  by  no 
more  than  three  years.  A  unification  Com- 
mission will  be  established,  with  only  Ger- 
mans Involved,  with  the  mandate  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  a  united  Germany  which 
like  Austria  would  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  or  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Meanwhile  all  nuclear  weapons  will  be  for- 
bidden in  both  Germanles.  A  specific  date 
wUl  be  set  for  the  destruction  of  the  Berlin 
and  East  German  Wall  at  which  time  the 
new  constitution  will  be  submitted  to  all  the 
German  people  for  acceptance  or  rejection 
by  universal  vote. 

ElemenU  of  the  left  wing  of  the  SPD  Im- 
mediately support  the  Soviet  offer  and 
launch  a  campaign  called  Peace,  Unity  and 
Prosperity  (PUP)  for  the  entire  plan  to  be 
adopted.  (The  Chancellor,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
firmly  reject  the  plan  as  a  trap).  The  debate 
rages  in  Western  Germany  and  the  first 
polls  show  35%  In  favor  of  the  offer.  45% 
opposed,  and  20%  don't  know.  After  a  week 
of  highly  emotional  speeches,  widely 
watched  by  television,  the  darkhorse  head 
of  the  faction  favoring  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  offer  U  elected  leader  and  the  Chan- 
cellor resigns.  The  Free  Democrats  drop 
from  the  coalition  and  the  Bundestag  is  dis- 
solved. An  election  is  set  and  the  campaign 
begins.  The  outpouring  is  intense,  bordering 
on  hysteria.  PUP  marches,  rallies  and  televi- 
sion shows  are  everywhere.   Our  own  TV 
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networks  comment  favorably  on  the  profes- 
sional way  the  PtTP  campaign  is  being  run. 
well  financed  and  well  organized.  The  par- 
ties are  splintered  but  a  coalition  of  those 
favoring  the  Soviet  offer  win.  52%  to  48% 
and  accept  the  Soviet  proposal:  the  disarma- 
ment and  unification  process  begins. 

Faced  with  a  demilitarized,  neutralized 
Germany,  some  of  the  smaller  allies  caucus 
and  subsequently  give  notice  to  withdraw 
from  NATO.  One  country  Is  offered  a  25 
year  supply  of  gas  from  the  Soviet  Union  on 
most  favored  nation  terms.  Another  sells  oil 
on  a  long  term  contract  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  favorable  prices. 

This  oil  Is  dedicated  by  the  Sovleu  for  re- 
fining In  a  third  country,  thus  saving  that 
Unportant  Industry  from  disaster.  The  re- 
fined products  are  to  be  sold  to  Western 
Europe  at  such  attractive  prices,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  gasoline  prices  will  drop  by  10 
percent:  this  Is  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  politicians  fighting  inflation.  I.e.  they 
are  saved  from  having  to  cut  their  Impor- 
tant social  programs.  France  and  Britain, 
standing  firm,  form  a  Defense  Alliance 
evoking  memories  of  1914  and  1939.  But 
other  countries  announce  a  wait  and  see 
policy,  or  experience  bitter  factional  strife 
that  effectively  removes  them  from  the  alli- 
ance. 

Heralding  it  as  an  answer  to  Japan.  Euro- 
pean automobile  manufacturers  announce  a 
Joint  venture  to  build  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  largest  automobile/truck  plant  In  the 
world,  whose  output  will  be  sold  by  the  net- 
work of  dealers  of  the  Joint  venture  part- 
ners throughout  the  world.  Because  of  the 
competititve  cost  of  labor  In  the  USSR.  Jap- 
anese and  American  car  prices  will  be  under- 
cut. 

The  carrot  and  stick  are  then  turned 
toward  France  and  Britain.  Sensing  an  elec- 
toral advantage,  the  Prime  Minister  asks 
the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  but  in  the 
ensuing  election,  the  government  loses  to  an 
anti-nuclear  coalition.  The  new  British 
Prime  Minister  goes  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
talks  and  returns  to  announce  triumphantly 
that  there  will  be  peace  and  prosperity  In 
our  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  promises  the  Prime 
Minister  to  freeze  further  European  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS20  (stopping  at  500)  and 
agrees  to  ship  them  all  to  the  F^  E^ast  out 
of  range  of  Europe,  covering  only  China. 
Japan.  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  in  exchange  for 
Britain  and  France  giving  up  their  nuclear 
weapons.  (The  Peace  Dividend  from  cancel- 
ing the  Trident  will  be  8  billion  pounds). 
The  Soviet  Union  also  agrees  that  once  this 
is  done  they  will  agree  to  give  up  their  stra- 
tegic ICBM's  provided  the  U.S.  does  the 
same.  Talks  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  disar- 
mament agreement  is  Implemented  In 
Europe.  Britain  Is  offered  an  Export  Order 
for  $15  billion  worth  of  oil  tankers  for  its 
depressed  nationalized  shipyards.  You  see. 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  about  to  become  a  large 
oil  exporter  due  to  the  changover  of  its  in- 
dustry to  gas.  made  possible  by  the  Siberian 
Gas  Pipeline.  Britain  ceases  to  be  a  nuclear 
power. 

France  is  alone:  its  President  sends  a  high 
level  delegation  to  Washington  to  discuss 
defense  strategy.  The  delegation's  trip  to 
Charles  de  Gaulle  airport  is  delayed  for  two 
hours  by  100,000  Peace  Marchers  (organized 
by  foreigners)  who  wound  78  policemen, 
which  act  Is  Justified  by  the  TV  news  broad- 
casts that  night  showing  scenes  of  police 
brutality  in  dragging  off  the  demonstrators 
who  were  lying  down  in  the  road  to  the  air- 
port. 
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The  Egyptian  President  is  shot  by  a  reli- 
gious fanatic  who.  It  is  later  revealed,  had 
recently  spent  three  months  skiing  In 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Colonel  who  leads  the 
Revolutionary  Council  which  takes  over 
asks  for  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Israel  which  has  begun  to  mobilize  after  the 
Egyptian  leader's  death.  Overflying  Greece, 
the  Soviets  send  two  airborne  divisions  to 
Egypt.  This  Is  acclaimed  by  Libya.  Syria  and 
the  PLO  as  the  beginning  of  the  Final  Solu- 
tion to  the  Israeli  Problem. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough:  each  one  of 
you.  with  a  little  imagination,  can  make  up 
his  own  Dismal  Scenario  down  the  remain- 
der of  the  Road  to  Defeat.  It  could  become 
a  game,  like  Dungeons  and  Dragons  and 
sweep  the  country.  Why  not  play  games, 
why  not  "Eat.  Drink  and  be  Merry  for  to- 
morrow". If  we  retreat  from  Europe,  we  may 
die. 

It  is.  however,  not  necessary  we  take  this 
road:  we  will  take  it  only  if  we  are  misled, 
misinformed,  duped.  Duped  Implies  a  con- 
scious effort  by  someone,  in  this  case  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  maneuver  the  victim,  the 
U.S..  Into  a  disadvantageous  position.  Now 
we  are  unable  to  verify  that  Lenin  was  in- 
spired by  his  readings  from  P.  T.  Bamum 
that  "There  is  a  sucker  bom  every  minute" 
or  that  Brezhnev  has  the  movie  The  Sting 
replayed  nightly  before  the  Politburo.  But 
we  have  concluded  that  there  Is  a  very  so- 
phisticated Soviet  effort  afoot  to  con  us 
suckers  Into  withdrawing  our  troops  from 
Europe.  And  If  you  were  Brezhnev  you 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing. 

There  are  of  course  Intelligent  men  of 
good  will  In  the  West  who  have  reached 
their  decision  about  troop  withdrawal  inde- 
pendently from  the  Soviet  effort  to  dlsin- 
form.  Thus,  It  is  not  enough.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  Wtthdrawalists.  simply  to 
point  out  that  they  are  In  the  same  bed  as 
the  Soviets.  We  must  examine  the  argu- 
ments for  withdrawal  on  the  merits.  This  Is 
what  I  Intend  to  do  now  In  summary  form. 
The  argument  for  withdrawal  most  effec- 
tively used  today  is:  Should  the  Soviet 
attack  in  Western  Europe,  our  300,000  U.S. 
forces  will  be  overrun  and  slaughtered  In 
days  and  why  should  we  sacrifice  our  boys 
for  selfish,  petulant  Europe. 

Will  they  be  Overrun?  While  we  all  com- 
prehend the  offensive  might  of  the  Red 
Army  and  the  need  to  improve  NATO's  de- 
fenses by  deploying  cruise  and  Pershing  II 
missiles,  is  the  military  situation  as  hopeless 
as  some  arm  chair  generals  would  have  It? 
No.  as  matters  now  stand.  NATO  military 
forces  create  too  many  risks  for  the  Soviets 
to  attack  Western  Europe.  What  are  these 
risks? 

First,  there  is  the  strategic  risk  that  In  de- 
fense of  American  forces  the  UJS.  will 
counter-attack  the  Soviet  Union.  Without 
our  troops,  there  is  less  risk  of  a  strategic  ri- 
poste to  defend  Europe.  But  let  us  leave 
that  aside  and  look  solely  at  the  theater 
risks. 

A.  To  exploit  their  military  advantage  the 
Soviets  must  group  together  large  concen- 
trations of  men  and  material.  In  military 
Jargon,  they  must  create  targets  either  by  a 
buildup  at  the  outset  before  the  attack  or  in 
the  second  echelon,  a  second  echelon  that 
must  follow  after  a  surprise  attack  by  the 
troops  already  In  place  In  Extern  Europe. 

Our  electronics  are  such  that  any  Soviet 
buildup  will  be  detected.  This  leaves  the  So- 
viets two  choices,  both  poor:  attempt  a  sur- 
prise attack  during,  say.  manevuers  In  the 
Eastern  countries  or  a  buildup  over  a  period, 
say  three  weeks,  knowing  the  buildup  will 
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be  detected.  Concentration  of  men  and  ma- 
terials runs  counter  to  modem  military  doc- 
trine, dispersal  is  the  name  of  the  game, 
given  the  firepower  of  modem  warfare,  but 
to  bring  their  superior  numbers  to  bear  they 
must  concentrate  and  expose  themselves,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  our  counter  firepower. 
If  the  Soviets  were  to  launch  a  surprise 
attack  with  a  little  prior  buildup,  then  they 
must  quickly  build  up  the  second  echelon  to 
follow  because  without  the  second  echelon 
the  first  echelon  alone  could  not  defeat  the 
Allied  armies  and  would  be  vulnerable  to 
counterattack.  That  second  echelon  build 
up  will  present  hundreds  of  targets  and  sev- 
eral vulnerable  choke  points.  Their  probable 
losses  will  be  substantial  and  they  may  not 
be  able  to  maneuver  quickly  enough  to  sup- 
port an  Initially  successful  first  wave.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  Soviets  concentrate 
and  buildup  first,  before  attacking,  their 
vulnerability  is  even  greater  because  our 
full  counterflre  against  both  the  first  and 
se<x>nd  echelons  can  be  amassed  and 
brought  to  bear  in  a  matter  of  minutes  after 
that  first  Soviet  tank  rolls  across  the 
border. 

B.  The  next  problem  the  Soviets  face  is  a 
fundamental  assumption  they  must  make  In 
attacking  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  In  Western 
Europe,  namely  the  assmuption  that  NATO 
may  use  theater  nuclear  weapons  to  attack 
military  targets  In  the  Eastem  countries 
and  in  the  Westem  USSR.  This  may  not  be 
the  case,  but  the  Soviets  must  plan  for  it. 
This  Illustrates  the  deterrent  value  of  nucle- 
ar weapK>ns.  Indeed,  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
used  effectively  by  NATO  and  at  the  same 
time  the  U.S.  can  give  a  clear  signal  we  are 
not  escalating  to  strategic  nuclear  warfare. 
NATO's  use  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  di- 
minishes substantially  the  Soviet  chance  of 
success:  the  second  echelon  chokepolnts, 
military  bases,  assembly  points,  airfields, 
missile  sites,  naval  bases  (the  European  Red 
Fleet  could  be  left  without  a  base  to  come 
home  to)  railheads,  roads,  pipelines,  commu- 
nications and  reserve  supplies,  could  be 
dealt  mortal  blows.  NATO  theater  nuclear 
weapons  are  an  equalizer.  They  badly  need 
to  be  Improved  by  deploying  Pershing  II 
and  Cruise  Missiles,  but  even  today  NATO  is 
not  without  theater  nuclear  cards.  As  an 
aside  to  our  European  friends  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  any  counter  attack  by 
NATO  with  theater  weapons  is  apt,  in  the 
first  and  most  devastating  phase,  to  fall  on 
Eastem  Europe  and  Westem  USSR.  That  is 
where  the  targets  are.  not  in  Westem 
Europe. 

C.  Air  Superiority.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Soviets  to  sustain  an  offensive  in 
Westem  Europe  without  control  of  the  air. 
Tactical  control  over  the  advancing  Soviet 
Army,  defensive  control  over  military  tar- 
gets in  the  East,  and  control  over  Westem 
European  bases  are  all  essential.  We  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  talent  tonight  to 
fight  these  air  battles  but  suffice  to  say  that 
the  4.000  NATO  combat  aircraft  (including 
France)  which  would  be  Involved  could  well 
hold  their  own  against  the  Warsaw  Pact's 
5,500  attacking  aircraft.  Today,  as  opposed 
to  World  War  II.  we  must  also  take  account 
of  a  numl)er  of  other  factors  when  we  un- 
dertake to  Judge  control  of  the  air:  SAM 
missiles,  air  to  ground  missiles,  helicopters, 
electronic  gear,  dispersed  airfields,  replace- 
ment rate,  etc.  It  is  all  very  complicated  but 
the  Soviets  could  easily  fail  In  their  Initial 
effort  to  knock  us  out  of  the  air,  and  re- 
placements would  be  quickly  forthcoming. 
Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  the  prognosis 
for  the  air  aspects  of  a  European  offensive 
is  not  reassuring. 
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D.  Anti-tank  Weapons.  This  Is  an  area 
where  NATO  land  forces  have  developed, 
not  surprisingly,  an  ability  to  compensate 
for  Soviet  tank  superiority.  We  have  a  wide 
range  of  highly  mobile  and  very  effective 
anti-tank  weapons,  many  of  which  are  man 
carried.  A  Soviet  tank  and  Armored  Person- 
nel Carrier  attack  would  suffer  large  losses. 
Inflicted  by  smaU  units.  NATO's  anti-tank 
arsenal  will  also  soon  Include  a  variety  of 
relatively  cheap  precision-guided  mimltlons 
which  will  be  capable  of  awesome  levels  of 
destruction  of  massed  armored  vehicles.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  is  years  away  from  having  the 
capability  to  counter  those  munitions. 

E.  The  Soviets'  Warsaw  Pact  "Allies" 
cannot  be  relied  on  by  the  Soviets,  either 
for  the  loyalty  of  their  fighting  forces  or  as 
a  safe  area  tlu-ough  which  Soviet  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  must  come.  This  means 
the  Soviets  must  be  prepared  to  divert  their 
own  military  resources  to  maintain  lines  of 
communication  In  their  rear.  Soviet  military 
planners  must  assume  that  salx>tage  and  in- 
surrection In  these  areas  may  t>e  serious. 

F.  The  NATO  armies  can  Inflict  substan- 
tial losses,  maneuver  as  necessary  and 
remain  essentially  Intact.  Soviet  Initial  ad- 
vances would  not  necessarily  mean  the  end 
of  large  numbers  on  NATO  troops.  NATO'S 
winning  or  losing  would  depend  more  on  the 
abUity  of  the  Soviets  to  bring  up  their 
second  echelon  than  on  NATO's  ability  to 
stand  and  fight.  If  the  second  echelon  were 
delayed.  NATO  counterattacks  could  be  de- 
cisive. As  long  as  NATO  retained  the  ability 
to  devasUte  the  Soviet  rear,  NATO  armies, 
once  reinforced,  could  cut  off  Initial  Soviet 
salients.  Incidentially,  the  four  U.S.  divi- 
sions In  Euroj>e  (two  armored  and  two 
mechanized  infantry,  plus  three  brigades 
and  two  regiments)  would  be  reinforced  dra- 
matically within  30  days  of  a  Soviet  attack. 
In  other  words  the  Sovlete  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  fighting  a  resilient  foe 
with  defense  in  depth  and  substantial  re- 
serve strength,  i.e.  staying  power. 

G.  As  long  as  U.S.  troops  are  In  Germany, 
a  Soviet  attack  means  declaring  war  In  one 
stroke  on  the  U.S..  Germany,  U.K..  France. 
Italy,  the  other  NATO  countries  and  Spain. 
This  is  a  big  bite  to  take  on  all  at  once. 
Much  better  for  the  Sovlete  if  the  U.S.  puUs 
out,  which  would  allow  the  Sovlete  to  take 
the  others  over  piecemeal,  probably  without 
firing  a  shot. 

It  is  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  armed 
forces  of  our  allies  but  they  do  add  up  to  a 
considerable  force  and  add  to  the  unlikeli- 
hood that  the  U.S.  forces  will  be  ovemin. 
Let  us  look  briefly  at  these  forces: 

1.  The  German  Army  of  336.000  men  (12 
divisions)  is  well-trained,  equipped  and  moti- 
vated. Ite  100,000  man  Air  Force  with  550 
combat  aircraft  contributes  substantially  to 
NATO's  air  power.  Germany's  total  active 
strength  is  500.000  with  reserves  of  750.000. 

2.  France  has  an  army  of  310.000  which  in- 
cludes 8  armored  and  7  other  divisions  plus 
several  Independent  regimente  and  280.000 
reserves.  Ite  600  combat  aircraft  are  impres- 
sive to  the  Sovlete  but  even  more  so  are  ite  6 
nuclear  missile  submarines.  18  nuclear 
ICM's  and  other  nuclear  weapons.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  is  Europe's  strongest  national 
force. 

3.  Britain's  army  is  only  175.000  but  ite 
55.000  man  Army  of  the  Rhine  is  well 
equipped  to  defend,  together  with  the  RAF. 
against  a  Soviet  tank  led  attack  In  Ite  north- 
em  sector. 

These,  plus  the  other  NATO  forces  all  add 
up  to  about  1,000,000  combat  troops  on  the 
Westem  front,  enough,  together  with  our 
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air  power,  missiles,  tanks  and  anti-tanlc 
weapons  to  deal  with  a  surprise  Soviet 
attack  by  its  forces  now  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  question  would  be  whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  could  bring  their  second  echelon 
quickly  to  bear  or  would  it  take  too  many 
losses  at  the  assembly  and  chokepolnts  to  be 
able  to  consolidate  Initial  gains.  That  is  a 
question  which  is  Impossible  for  the  Soviets 
to  answer  with  certitude. 

H.  One  final  comment  on  risks  the  Soviets 
must  run.  They  must  also  consider  whether 
the  French  would  fire  their  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons  if  a  victorious  Red  Army  has  cut 
through  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
and  is  at  the  French  border.  The  same  con- 
sideration applies  to  the  British.  This  is 
Catch-22  for  the  Soviets;  a  victory  in  Ger- 
many could  trigger  an  European  strategic 
attack  which  could  then  require  a  damaged 
Soviet  Union  to  attack  the  U.S.  This  is  Just 
all  too  risky  for  the  Soviets.  Much  better  to 
talk  the  U.S.  troops  out  and  put  pressure  on 
Prance  and  Britain  after  Germany  is  neu- 
tralized and  the  world  is  not  at  war. 

Let  us  deal  quickly  with  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  withdrawal: 

A.  The  Allies  must  be  Jolted  into  defend- 
ing themselves. 

While  this  is  a  tempting  position,  it  is 
probably  the  most  Juvenile  of  all  the  with- 
drawal arguments.  Let  us,  however,  deal 
with  it  patiently.  A  country,  bordering  on 
the  Soviet  Bloc,  without  nuclear  weapons, 
cannot  expect  to  defend  itself  Germany  has 
no  nuclear  weapons.  If  we  pull  out,  the  nu- 
clear weapons  will  come  with  us.  Giving 
Germany  nuclear  weapons  is  not  realistic. 
Prance,  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  resist  it.  No,  for  now.  Germany 
would  be  left  without  nuclear  weapons  and 
would  be  helpless,  even  if  it  quadrupled  its 
conventional  army.  Perhaps  Prance  and 
Britain  will  someday  be  able  to  replace  our 
nuclear  arms  in  Germany  in  exchange  for  a 
massive  German  buildup  of  their  conven- 
tional forces.  While  this  remains  an  intrigu- 
ing, theoretical  possibility,  Germany  would 
be  long  gone  to  the  Soviets  before  this  nu- 
clear substitution  could  be  pulled  off. 

A  non-nuclear  Germany,  abandoned  by 
the  United  SUtes.  would  be  Jolted  all 
right— into  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  if  this  happens  to  the  Germans 
could  the  Low  Countries  and  Scandinavia, 
and  all  the  rest  be  far  behind? 

B.  And  then  there  is  the  argument  that  If 
the  Europeans  are  not  willing  to  defend 
themselves,  then  they  are  not  worthy  of  our 
help  and  to  hell  with  them. 

This  withdrawal  argument  allows  me  to 
make  the  essential  point  of  this  talk;  We 
must  remain  in  Europe  for  our  own  selfish 
purposes.  We  should  stay  because  if  we 
don't,  Europe  will  fall  to  the  Soviets  and  we 
will  be  mortally  wounded. 

The  fact  is  there  are  Europeans  who  are 
willing  to  defend  themselves,  but  only  if  it  is 
not  hopeless.  Without  us  it  looks  helpless. 
Prance  spends  almost  4%  of  Its  GNP  and  is 
increasing  its  defense  budget  this  year  by 
4%.  It  is  modernizing  and  adding  to  Its  nu- 
clear weapons.  Britain  recently  conunitted 
to  the  expensive  Trident  II.  Both  the  major 
parties  in  Germany  strongly  support  the  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  II  and  Cruise  Missiles, 
so-called  Peace  Movements  notwithstand 
ing.  Shortly  after  being  elected.  President 
Mitterrand  quickly  supported  Schmidt  In 
this  crucial  point. 

Europe's  defense  spending  Is  about  »100 
billion  per  annimi,  not  too  bad  given  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  the  policy  of  detente  we 
helped   generate.   Their   weapons   develop- 
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rt  ent  program  is  impressive.  Above  all,  there 
are  men  of  will  in  E^irope,  leaders  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  assume  a  strong  and  res- 
olute defense.  A  recent  gallup  poll  revealed 
75%  In  BriUin,  74%  in  Germany,  and  57%  In 
Prance  prefer  to  fight  rather  than  accept 
Soviet  domination. 

The  Western  alliance  is  not  doomed  as 
long  as  we  stay  put,  modernizing  our  weap- 
ons as  needed.  Today  this  means  deploying 
the  Pershing  II,  the  Cruise  Missiles,  and  the 
electronic  warfare  systems  sought  by 
SACEUR. 

C.  Let  us  conclude  our  look  at  the  With- 
drawal arguments,  by  Just  touching  on 
three  points.  Pirst,  the  naval  argiunent. 
Why  not  Just  Increase  our  missile  subma- 
rines and  He  off  the  coast  of  Europe  and 
blast  the  Soviet  Army  If  and  when  they 
make  a  move  Westward?  The  fundamental 
truth  Is  that  to  the  Germans  these  missiles 
are  no  more  credible  than  our  missiles  In 
the  continental  U.S.  The  Europeans  don't 
believe  we  would  fire  them,  given  the  mas- 
sive Soviet  strategic  capaijiilty.  Just  to 
defend  Europe.  Once  those  missiles  come 
roaring  out  of  the  sea,  they  will  be  spotted 
and  the  holocaust  may  begin.  There  must 
be  a  visible  link  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
defense  of  Europe.  That  link  Is  now  provid- 
ed by  U.S.  forces.  Including  land-based  nu- 
clear forces.  In  Europe.  In  the  event  of  a 
withdrawal,  the  Soviets  could  find  our  com- 
mitment less  than  credible.  Deterrence 
would  be  gravely  weakened.  Furthermore, 
our  allies  might  also  doubt  our  commitment, 
and  seek  accomimodations  with  the  Soviets. 

Second,  why  not  reduce  our  forces  to  a 
trip  wire  of  say  one  division?  The  answer 
here  is  that  these  forces  would  be  overrun; 
they  would  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  first 
wave  of  a  surprise  Soviet  attack  and  we 
would  have  to  turn  immediately  to  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  at  the  minimum  troop 
level  now.  As  important,  if  we  begin  to 
reduce  the  troops,  the  rot  would  set  in.  po- 
litical accommodation  would  start  and  we 
would  come  under  pressure  at  home  to 
remove  our  remaining  division  as  people 
began  to  realize  they  would  be  slaughtered 
by  a  Soviet  attack.  The  Germans  would 
soon  pressure  us  to  remove  our  missUes. 
Trip  wires  may  nave  been  plausible,  al- 
though I  doubt  It.  before  the  Soviets  had 
their  recent  power  and  ability  to  decimate 
large  sections  of  the  U.S.  Now  they  are  an 
empty  slogan. 

Withdrawal  means  walking  away  from 
U.S.  military  bases  in  Europe  which  repre- 
sent tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  investment 
in  military  Infrastructure  by  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  over  the  past  several  decades.  Such 
facilities  do  not  exist  in  the  U.S.  and  could 
not  be  duplicated  except  at  enormous  cost. 
Withdrawal  therefore  will  probably  mean 
disbanding  the  divisions  we  bring  home  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  This  will  be  a  double 
blow  to  our  military  strength. 

After  wIthdrawaJ  we  must  be  ready  to 
accept  a  diminished  role  in  world  affairs  and 
the  greatly  reduced  Influence  we  would 
have  over  international  questions  related  to 
Europe.  Our  trade  with  Europe,  now  our 
greatest  export  market,  would  surely  de- 
cline as  the  Europeans  accommodated 
themselves  to  new  realities.  Europe  is  apt  to 
be  forced  to  choose  a  role  of  supporting  and 
helping  a  stagnant  Soviet  system  do  what  It 
cannot  do  for  Itself.  A  Europe  which  turns 
East  and  is  gradually  enlisted  In  the  service 
of  assisting  the  USSR  through  its  better 
economic  system  will  be  a  Europe  which  has 
turned  from  alliance  with  the  U.S.  to  a  role 
of  our  gravedigger. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  set  as  a 
mandate  for  our  national  efforts  that  all 
men  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Our  postwar  alliance 
with  Europe  was  In  keeping  with  our  coun- 
try's most  cherished  values  and  its  highest 
destiny.  As  a  nation  of  honor  and  vision,  we 
cannot  walk  away  from  such  responsibil- 
ities. 

Our  national  interest  is  as  clear  now  as  It 
was  when  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  found- 
ed; It  is  a  close  partnership  with  the  West- 
em  European  democracies  whose  heritage 
and  values  we  share.  We  can  no  more  aban- 
don them  than  we  could  abandon  Maine  or 
Massachusetts.  This  Is  the  message  I  leave 
with  you  tonight.* 


WALTER  FALLON,  KODAK  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER.  URGES 
CAUTION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION CUTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  I«W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  outstanding  address  to  the 
Commission  on  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Walter  Fallon,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Co..  spoke  out  on  the 
need  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
Nation's  budgetary  agenda  and  its 
effect  on  higher  education.  Mr.  Fallon 
voiced  the  concerns  of  many  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  He 
championed  a  strong,  three-way  part- 
nership between  business,  higher  edu- 
cation, and  Government  as  a  means  to 
foster  economic  growth.  Further,  and 
more  significantly,  Mr.  Fallon  noted 
the  impossibility  of  business  "replac- 
ing" the  real  and  projected  reductions 
in  Federal  assistance  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Under  Mr.  Fallon's  leadership, 
Kodak  has  made  record  contributions 
for  higher  education.  Kodak's  contri- 
bution of  $7.1  million  includes  appro- 
priations of  $4.9  million  for  the  sup- 
port of  higher  education  through 
Kodak's  education  aid  program,  and 
an  additional  $2.2  million  in  annual 
support  for  the  continued  education  of 
people  affiliated  with  Kodak.  These 
figures  make  Kodak's  commitment  to 
education  quite  obvious.  In  his  speech, 
Mr.  Fallon  alluded  to  those  figures 
and  made  the  salient  point  that,  "the 
corporation  that  is  not  in  the  business 
of  human  development  may  not  be  in 
any  business— at  least  not  for  long." 
He  added  that  Kodak  views  invest- 
ment in  education  as  the  "critical  cap- 
ital" to  meet  changes  in  both  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  as  well  as  society  in  general. 

In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Fallon  addressed 
numerous  points  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  initiatives,  but  specifical- 
ly singled  out  the  proposed  cuts  in 
education   as  "too  much,   too  soon." 
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Mr.  Fallon  stated  that,  "drastic  ac- 
tions have  a  high  probability  of  failure 
when  there  is  no  allowance  for  a 
period  of  adjustment."  I  concur  with 
Mr.  Fallon's  insightful  evaluation  of 
the  proposed  Federal  spending  cuts  in 
higher  education,  and  would  like  to 
share  his  remarks  with  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Fallon's  speech  follows: 

Speech  by  Walter  Pallton 

Thank  you  .  .  .  and  good  morning. 

When  I  was  considering  what  I  might  say 
to  you  today.  I  was  reminded  of  the  story 
about  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Holmes  was  a  distinguished  American 
author  and  physician  .  .  .  who  was  also 
known  for  being  quite  absent-minded. 

Once,  when  Holmes  was  on  a  train,  he  was 
asked  for  his  ticket,  and  he  could  not  find  It. 
He  searched  in  all  his  pockets  and  his 
briefcase  .  .  .  but  was  still  not  able  to 
produce  it.  The  conductor,  knowing  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  sterling  reputation,  tried  to 
put  him  at  ease: 

"Never  mind."  he  said.  "I  know  you're 
good  for  it.  When  you  find  your  ticket.  I'm 
certain  you  will  mail  it  in." 

But  Holmes  grew  even  more  agitated. 
"Mr.  Conductor."  he  replied,  '"the  question 
is  not  "where  is  my  ticket?'  .  .  .  the  gtieation 
ia  'where  am  I  going!' " 

On  a  more  serious  note,  the  question  for 
all  of  us  here  today  certainly  is:  "Where  are 
we  going?"  It's  at  the  top  of  our  shared 
agenda  in  our  mutual  concern  for  the  future 
of  higher  education. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  this  morning  is  focus 
our  attention  on  two  aspects  of  that  agenda 
that  are  of  vital  interest  to  us  all. 

The  first,  at  the  state  level,  is  the  creation 
of  a  more  effective,  three-way  partnership 
among  business  and  industry  .  .  .  higher 
education  .  .  .  and  state  government  ...  in 
order  to  foster  economic  development  in 
New  York  SUte. 

The  second,  at  the  national  level,  is  the 
need  for  our  careful  consideration  of  the 
overall  impact  that  could  result  from  the 
far-reaching  review  of  federal  programs  now 
underway  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  ...  on  the  one  hand,  we  sense  an 
opportunity.  It  comes  with  the  fresh  consid- 
eration of  the  overaill  objectives  that  should 
guide  this  nation's  policy  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  sense  a  growing 
concern.  It  stems  from  a  fear  that  budget- 
ary pressures  will  lead  to  ad-hoc  decisions 
on  particular  programs.  And  these  decisions, 
in  turn,  may  not  reflect  our  long-term  na- 
tional interests. 

Both  of  these  agenda  items— at  the  state 
and  national  levels— point  up  the  new  eco- 
nomic realities  facing  higher  education 
today.  Both  call  for  new  directions  from  all 
those  involved.  And  both  underscore  our 
mutual  goal: 

The  creative  management  of  our  shared 
investments  in  higher  education  ...  in  order 
to  generate  useful  dividends  for  all  three 
sectors  In  this  three-way  partnership. 

I  suppose  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
you  that  we  apply  these  same  "investment 
criteria"  when  it  comes  to  corporate  contri- 
butions by  the  Eastman  KoJ.ak  Company. 

Indeed,  we  have  said  on  many  occasions 
that  we  see  philanthropy  as  a  business  in- 
vestment .  .  .  to  t>e  managed  In  a  business- 
like way. 

In  this  case,  it's  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  society  .  .  .  designed  to  generate 
long-term  dividends. 

We  attempt  to  direct  our  contributions  ac- 
tivity in  the  same  way  we  manage  our  other 
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business  endeavors.  After  all,  the  business 
we  run  at  Kodak  places  us  among  the  top  30 
Fortune  companies. 

But  the  size  of  the  business  we  manage  in 
corporate  contributions  puts  us  among  the 
top  15  nationwide. 

Our  priorities  are  clear:  we  see  manage- 
ment's first  reaponsibility  as  maintaining 
the  economic  health  of  the  business  enter- 
prise. 

In  my  view,  the  definition  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility begins  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  economic  function  of 
the  business. 

At  the  same  time,  as  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors put  it.  'The  corporation  that  Is  not  In 
the  business  of  human  development  may 
not  be  In  any  business— at  least  not  for 
long." 

That's  why  corporations  like  Eastman 
Kodak  and  many  others— Including  these 
represented  by  the  business  leaders  I  see 
here  today— support  the  institutioivs  that 
prepare  the  professional,  technical,  and 
skilled  people  needed  by  the  business  com- 
munity. 

As  one  of  our  managers  pointed  out.  it's  a 
merger  of  opportunities:  corporations 
commit  funds  to  support  vital  educational 
activities.  The  schools  turn  out  graduates 
needed  to  plan  and  manage  the  corpora- 
tions' future  growth. 

In  the  end,  it's  Just  plain  good  business— 
for  the  corporation,  for  higher  education, 
for  the  individual  student,  and  for  the 
larger  community  as  well. 

At  Kodak,  this  view  of  the  business  of  cor- 
porate contributions  Is  based  upon  the 
legacy  of  our  founder,  George  Eastman. 

Early  in  his  career,  E^tman  realized  that 
he  needed  to  invest  not  only  in  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany .  .  .  but  also  In  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  society. 

And  while  he  supported  a  number  of  im- 
portant areas  that  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  life— as  Kodak  does  today— Eastman  iden- 
tified education  as  the  critical  capital  to 
meet  these  changes. 

"The  future  of  the  world."  he  once  said, 
"depends  almost  entirely  upon  education." 

George  Eastman  invested  heavily  In  edu- 
cation, as  many  of  you  know.  Earlier  in  this 
century,  he  contributed  mlUlons  to  build  the 
physical  plant  of  several  major  universities. 

But  today,  while  that  physical  plant 
exists,  our  educational  institutions  often 
lack  the  financial  resources  to  use  it  to  its 
fullest  advantage. 

That's  why  our  goals  for  Investment  In 
higher  education  for  the  80's  have  been  de- 
signed with  new  directions  in  mind:  Now, 
rather  than  invest  In  capital  improvements 
...  we  seek  to  Invest  in  excellence— in  out- 
standing students  and  faculty— as  an  expres- 
sion of  Kodak's  continuing  commitment  to 
education  in  today's  changing  society. 

And  the  level  of  our  investment  is  signifi- 
cant. In  fact,  I'm  pleased  to  announce  this 
morning  that  Kodak's  nationwide  corporate 
contributions  totalled  10.5  million  dollars  in 
1981— a  new  record  for  the  company. 

Of  that  amount,  nearly  half— 4.9  million 
dollars— was  designated  for  the  support  of 
higher  education  through  our  Educational 
Aid  Program. 

That's  in  addition  to  the  more  than  2.2 
million  dollars  in  annual  support  for  oppor- 
tunities in  continuing  education  for  Kodak 
people.  These  include  funds  for  tuition  aid, 
academic  assignments,  and  master's  and 
doctoral  awards. 

Why.  you  might  ask.  do  Kodak  and  other 
corporate  givers  place  so  much  Importance 
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on  integrating  contributions  with  business 
operations?  I  can  give  you  two  reasons  from 
the  Kodak  perspective. 

Pirst,  structuring  our  contributions  pro- 
gram along  lines  of  corporate  self-interest  is 
the  best  way  we  know  to  serve  our  share- 
owner's  interests. 

Second,  we're  convinced  we  generate  more 
dividends  from  our  investment  of  resources 
when  we  give  in  areas  allied  to  our  own 
fields  of  expertise.  As  a  knowledgeable 
donar.  we  can  select  better  recipients  for 
our  always  limited  contributions  resources. 

I'm  sure  you  know  others  in  business  and 
industry  who  are  saying— and  doing— the 
same  thing. 

These  expanded  criteria— for  corporate 
support  that  parallels  corporate  business  In- 
terests—are among  the  new  realities  facing 
higher  education  in  the  80's.  Indeed,  the  re- 
sponsibility that  management  feels  reflects 
the  magnitude  of  that  support  nationwide. 

Last  year,  for  example,  American  corpora- 
tions donated  more  than  1.1  billion  dollars 
to  U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 

Closer  to  home,  a  1980-81  survey  by  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
showed  that  77  public  and  independent  in- 
stitutions In  New  York  SUte  received  52.1 
million  dollars  from  business. 

That  same  research  group  reported,  on  a 
national  level,  that  corporations  give  about 
18.2  percent  of  all  the  voluntary  support  re- 
ceived by  public  and  Independent  higher 
education.  Statewide,  corporate  giving  rep- 
resents about  18.5  percent  of  voluntary  sup- 
port. 

Clearly,  the  Investment  is  high.  That's 
why  Kodak  and  other  companies  are  con- 
stantly assessing  new  directions  In  response 
to  new  realities  in  corporate  giving. 

I  think  you  can  expect  to  see  even  more 
business  initiatives  in  this  area. 

The  goal  Is  understandable:  to  control  and 
target  financial  support  in  order  to  generate 
the  most  useful  dividends  from  corporate  In- 
vestments in  higher  education. 

Kodak  has  already  taken  a  number  of 
steps  in  this  direction.  In  1981,  for  example, 
the  company  expanded  its  research  grants 
to  specific  graduate  departments.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  encourage  scientific  exploration  in 
areas  related  to  Kodak's  own  diverse  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

In  1980,  we  shifted  away  from  an  auto- 
matic formula  for  alumni  grants  to  all 
schools  represented  by  Kodak  employees 
with  five  or  more  years'  experience. 

Today,  we  target  our  contributions  to  the 
educational  Institutions  that  are  most  pro- 
ductive to  the  company  from  the  standpoint 
of  recruitment  and  needed  technology. 

Other  corporations  are  moving  along  the 
same  path.  Last  year,  for  example,  IBM  an- 
nounced a  nationwide  program  totalling  1 
million  dollars.  It  targets  a  number  of  25,000 
dollar  grants  each  year  to  specific  depart- 
ments within  individual  schools. 

In  1982,  General  Electric  launched  a  pilot 
program  of  "forgivable  loans"  for  doctoral 
students  who  remain  in  academic  teaching. 
Four  schools  will  each  receive  50,000  dollars 
to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  engineering  and  computer  sciences. 
Students  may  borrow  up  to  5.000  dollars  a 
year  until  they  complete  their  studies.  And. 
If  they  choose  academic  teaching  as  their 
profession,  20  percent  of  the  loan  will  be 
forgiven  each  year. 

Today's  new  realities  are  spurring  new  di- 
rections within  New  York  SUte,  as  well. 
There  is  growing  recognition  within  sUte 
government  of  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
links  between  our  universities  and  the  busi- 
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ness  community.  It's  clear  that  through  the 
enhancement  of  this  three-way  partnership, 
our  economy  can  benefit  from  the  entrepre- 
neurial development  of  new  technology. 

I  command  the  leadership  within  C.  I.  C. 
U.  that  identified  these  initiatives. 

I  commend  the  Governor,  who  subse- 
quently Incorporated  a  number  of  these  pro- 
poeals  in  his  Economic  Development  Pro- 
gram this  year. 

And  I  commend  the  bipartisan  legislative 
support  that  has  generated. 

Ill  touch  on  just  three  examples  that  re- 
flect these  new  directions  in  New  York 
SUte. 

The  first  is  the  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  the  New  York  SUte  Center  for  industrial 
innovation  to  be  located  at  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Troy. 

The  purpose  of  this  Center  will  be  to  dem- 
onstrate New  York  States  commitment  to 
high  technology.  And  It  will  do  so  in  three 
important  ways. 

By  helping  to  retain  existing  high  tech- 
nology business  within  the  state  ...  by 
helping  to  attract  new  high  technology  busi- 
nesses from  out-of-state  .  .  .  and  by  helping 
to  nurture  new  ventures  within  New  York's 
high  technology  industries. 

At  Eastman  Kodak,  we  know  well  the  ben- 
efits that  the  proposed  Center  can  foster.  In 
our  case,  for  example,  the  majority  of 
Kodak  products  on  the  market  today  have 
been  there  less  than  five  years. 

That's  why  Kodak,  along  with  other  com- 
panies such  as  GE  and  IBM.  are  strongly 
supporting  the  Center.  And  that's  why  the 
New  York  SUte  Business  Council  has  rec- 
ommended adoption  of  the  proposal.  Here's 
how  Council  President  Raymond  Schuler 
put  it: 

'New  Yorkers  already  have  the  brains  and 
the  determination  to  move  into  the  future. 
The  new  Center  at  RPI  will  help  make  sure 
that  they  have  the  tools  as  well." 

Closely  related  to  the  Center  is  the  second 
new  direction  I  want  to  mention:  the  pro- 
posed formation  of  the  New  York  SUte  Re- 
search University  Consortium. 

Initally.  it  will  draw  together  some  15 
public  and  independent  institutions.  They 
are  among  the  leading  research  universities 
of  New  York  SUte. 

All  of  these  institutions  have  strong  sci- 
ence and  engineering  research  capabilities. 
They  offer  expertise  in  fields  that  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  complement  the  cen- 
tral focus  provided  by  the  Center  at  RPI. 

The  Consortium  would  be  developed  to 
share  knowledge  and  ideas  with  industry 
...  to  exchange  skilled  people  and  to  share 
instrumenUtion  .  .  .  and  to  represent  New 
York's  great  technological  assets  to  the 
nation. 

The  third  new  direction  I  want  to  mention 
...  as  outlined  in  the  sUte's  economic  de- 
velopment program  ...  is  the  creation  of 
"centers  of  excellence."  These  would  be  in 
other  areas  of  technology  that  offer  the  po- 
tential of  rapid  development.  In  fact,  the 
legislative  language  calls  these.  "Centers  for 
Technology  Development." 

Under  this  proposal,  the  SUte  Science 
and  Technology  Foundation  would  desig- 
nate as  many  as  five  such  centers  at  selected 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Each 
center  would  specialize. 

Areas  could  include  genetic  engineering. 
fiber  optics,  or  new  materials.  Each  offers 
significant  potential  for  economic  growth. 
In  order  to  win  this  designation,  schools 
would  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  excel- 
lence in  one  of  these  fields. 

And,  Just  as  important,  they  would  have 
to   secure   the   commitment   for   matching 
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support  from  the  business  community  on  at 
least  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

In  my  view,  these  are  the  kinds  of  new  di- 
rections we  need  to  deal  with  the  new  reali- 
ties. 

They  represent  shared  investments  in  ex- 
cellence by  business,  government,  and 
higher  education.  They  offer  the  potential 
of  significant  dividends  in  terms  of  techno- 
logical leadership  and  economic  develop- 
ment. And  these.  In  turn,  can  translate  into 
that  all-important  commodity  called  jobs. 

And,  finally,  they  capitalize  on  one  of  our 
region's  strongest  resources— the  strength 
and  diversity  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

It's  an  educational  system  that  functions 
in  many  ways  to  meet  a  broad  spectrum  of 
needs— from  technical  training  at  the  two- 
year  and  community  college  level  ...  to  the 
leading  edge  of  research  underway  at  our 
universities. 
We  share  other  concerns  as  well. 
I'm  aware,  for  example,  of  recent  initia- 
tives by  the  institutions  that  produce  nearly 
75  percent  of  the  engineering  degrees  in 
New  York  SUte. 

They  want  to  draw  attention  to  such  criti- 
cal areas  as  .  .  .  the  shortage  of  engineering 
school  faculty:  the  obsolesence  of  much  of 
our  current  instructional  and  research 
equipment;  the  need  for  continuing  focus  on 
support  for  gifted  minority  students:  and.  of 
course,  the  growing  needs  for  Increased  fi- 
nancial aid  for  the  vast  majority  of  all  stu- 
denU. 

These  and  other  programs  have  been  iden- 
tified by  C.I.C.U.  through  ite  1982  legislative 
agenda  ...  by  the  sUte  government  In  a 
number  of  proposals  now  going  through  the 
legislative  budget  process  .  .  .  and  by  corpo- 
rations themselves,  through  their  new 
thrusts  in  corporate  giving. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  our  own  recent  initia- 
tives in  the  Kodak  Educational  Aid  Program 
reflect  concerns  that  parallel  many  of  those 
on  the  C.I.C.U.  agenda. 

For  example,  we  recently  esUblished  The 
Kodak  Teaching  iTicentive  Grants  as  one  re- 
sponse to  the  charge  that  business  "has 
been  eating  its  own  seed  com."  That  means, 
simply,  that  corporations  have  been  taking 
the  best  and  brightest  graduates  away  from 
the  classroom. 

Now.  through  Its  new  grant  program. 
Kodak  Is  encouraging  outstanding  doctoral 
graduates  to  pursue  engineering  and  scien- 
tific careers  in  teaching  and  research. 

Through  another  Initiative,  we  esUb- 
lished The  Kodak  Fellovs  Proffram  to  en- 
courage scientific  inquiry  and  excellence 
through  grants  for  graduate  students  in  en- 
gineering and  science. 

The  Kodak  Minority  Academic  Aioarda 
Program  identifies  minority  students  who 
have  proven  themselves  scholastlcally. 
Kodak  granU  provide  scholarships  in  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  business. 

And,  The  Kodak  Scholars  Program  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  excellence  and  scientif- 
ic inquiry  for  selected  undergraduate  stu- 
dents; 560  college  students  are  now  In  the 
annual  enrollment  of  this  program. 

Our  expenditures  here  last  year  totalled 
more  than  1  million  dollars. 

Of  course,  no  discussion  of  the  economy 
and  higher  education  would  be  complete 
without  the  second  item  that  I  mentioned 
as  part  of  our  shared  agenda:  The  new  reali- 
ties at  the  Federal  level— and  the  resulting 
new  directions  that  will  be  required  from  all 
sectors  Involved  In  higher  education. 

Let  me  say.  at  the  outset,  that— like  many 
of  you— I  view  the  Reagan  initiatives  as  a 
move  in  the  right  direction. 
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But.  like  many  of  you,  I  would  urge  cau- 
tion particularly  In  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  higher  education  as  "too 
much,  too  soon." 

Indeed,  if  the  1983  budget  cuts  are  imple- 
mented as  they  were  submitted,  higher  edu- 
cation is  looking  at  truly  significant  de- 
creases. Recommended  cuts  would  bring 
some  student-aid  programs  to  levels  46  per- 
cent below  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

Federal  cuts  of  this  magnitude  would 
remove  over  a  million  students  nationwide 
from  eligibility  for  the  Pell  grants. 

Prom  my  own  business  experience.  I  know 
that  any  budget— no  matter  how  small— can 
be  cut  5  percent.  And  that  any  budget— no 
matter  how  large— is  not  bad  enough  to  jus- 
tify a  46  percent  cut.  In  a  word,  drastic  ac- 
tions have  a  high  probability  of  failure 
when  there  Is  no  allowance  for  a  period  of 
adjustment. 

Plainly,  within  New  York  SUte.  the 
impact  would  be  severe.  SUte  Education 
Commissioner  Gordon  Ambach— from 
whom  you'll  hear  later  this  morning— has 
said  that,  under  the  proposed  Reagan 
budget,  students  in  higher  education  would 
lose  the  availability  of  guaranteed  loans  and 
grants  totalling  more  than  660  million  dol- 
lars over  the  next  two  years. 

The  SUNT  Board  of  Trustees,  in  their  res- 
olution issued  last  month,  estimated  that 
New  York  SUte  studenU  eligible  for  the 
basic  Pell  grants  would  drop  nearly  In  half 
.  .  .  from  about  321.000  to  fewer  than 
183.000. 

President  Prank  Rhodes  of  Cornell  has 
expressed  the  concern  this  way:  "It  is  time 
to  reconsider  the  current  federal  budget 
proposals.  To  urge  this  is  not  to  deny  that 
federal  spending  must  be  reduced.  It  is  not 
to  deny  that  some  abuses  In  the  use  of  stu- 
dent aid  have  occurred.  It  is  not  to  claim 
some  special  exemption  for  educational 
needs.  But  it  is  to  assert  that  federal  sup- 
port for  education  involves  not  only  spend- 
ing ..  .  but  also  Investment— an  investment 
in  the  future  of  individuals  and  of  the 
nation." 

President  Rhodes  concludes:  "If  the  cost 
of  education  seems  high  .  .  .  ponder  the  cost 
of  ignorance. "  (Unquote) 

What  we  are  seeing  today  is  a  major 
change  in  federal  policy.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  such  a  change  were  to  be  made  without 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  iU  overall 
impact. 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
re-examination  of  the  role  and  contribution 
of  each  of  the  sectors  in  our  partnership. 

At  the  national  level,  we  need  to  review 
the  existing  Federal  aid  programs.  And. 
while  we  commend  the  opportunity  for  re- 
definition of  our  national  policies  on  higher 
education,  we  should  also  encourage  dia- 
logue and  debate  on  the  effects  of  these 
policies,  long-term. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  clear  the  books 
of  the  many  federal  grant  programs  and 
start  anew. 

Through  this  period  of  uncertainty,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  a  fundamental  concept. 
A  college  education  has  real  commercial 
value.  It  is  a  capital  commitment  that  will 
pay  dividends.  Students  should  consider  the 
cost  of  their  education  to  be  a  business  In- 
vestment. 

Conceptually,  it  should  be  possible  to  set 
up  one  national  educational  fund  from 
which  university-managed  .  .  .  federally 
guaranteed  loans  can  be  made  to  responsible 
individuals  at  low  interest  rates.  If  properly 
managed,  the  cost  would  be  little  more  than 
the  forgiven  interest. 
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I  would  remind  all  who  are  here  today- 
concerned  with  the  Impact  of  these  Federal 
Initiatives— that  it  Is  up  to  you— the  propo- 
nents of  higher  education— to  present  your 
case  so  convincingly  .  .  .  that  It  will  be  seen, 
once  again,  as  part  of  a  vital  national 
agenda. 

Here— perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else- 
new  realities  require  new  thinking  in  order 
to  come  up  with  new  directions  that  will 
work. 

At  the  sUte  level.  I'm  sure  most  of  you 
will  join  me  In  commending  the  new  Initia- 
tives already  l)elng  proposed,  such  as  the 
Center  at  RPI  and  the  sUtewlde  Centers  of 
Excellence  In  technology  development. 

And,  just  as  important,  it's  healthy  sign 
when  we  see  New  York  SUte  leaders  explor- 
ing other  Initiatives,  such  as  the  creation  of 
a  state  bonding  authority  that  could  float 
bond  issues  to  provide  student  loans. 

Within  the  business  sector.  It's  valid  for 
higher  education  to  seek  Increased  support, 
where  possible,  from  corporations  of  all 
sizes.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  underscore 
the  impossibility  of  business  being  able  to 
"replace"  the  real  and  projected  cuts  In  sup- 
port at  the  federal  level. 

Further,  let  me  also  point  out  that  I  see  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  creative  new  direc- 
tions In  college-corporate  partnerships. 

Some  examples  that  come  to  mind  are: 
employee  reimbursement  programs;  stu- 
dent-faculty internships;  summer  co-op  em- 
ployment programs;  and  on-site  teaching 
courses  ...  to  name  Just  a  few  that  are  al- 
ready In  place  at  Kodak. 

In  closing  ...  let  me  leave  you.  first,  with 
a  challenge:  That  Is.  to  continue  the  search 
for  new  and  better  ideas  to  enhance  our  op- 
portunities for  partnership.  New  and  better 
Ideas  that  will  be  mutually  beneficial  and 
worthwhile.  This  partnership  remains  one 
of  the  t>est  means  we  have  for  coming  up 
with  new  directions  In  the  face  of  new  reali- 
ties. 

And  finally,  let  me  sound  a  note  of  opti- 
mism—one that  captures  my  central  theme 
that  we  win  emerge  from  today's  challenges 
even  stronger  In  the  future. 

It's  from  a  book  called  The  Enterprising 
Airiericans  by  John  Chamberlain  and  is 
close  to  the  essence  of  our  view: 

.  .In  the  broadest  sense,  Americans  are 
a  people  who.  looking  to  government  for  the 
performance  of  certain  Indispensable  func- 
tions, nevertheless  have  put  their  ultimate 
faith  In  their  own  creative  energies  .  .  .  For 
such  a  people,  a  new  frontier,  the  real  fron- 
tier, win  always  be  open." 
Thank  you.* 


THE  EL  SALVADORAN  ARMY-AN 
OBJECTIVE  PORTRAIT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
and  read  so  much  that  is  critical  about 
the  Army  of  El  Salvador  that  any  arti- 
cle that  attempts  to  give  us  a  balanced 
view  deserves  wide  distribution.  I  re- 
cently came  across  such  an  article,  it 
shows  that  the  El  Salvadoran  Army  is 
poorly  equipped,  poorly  organized  and 
poorly  led.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
army  is  learning  new  battle  tactics  and 
is  even  given  credit  for  the  recent  suc- 
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cessful  elections  held  in  that  country. 
The  various  atrocities  that  have  been 
traced  to  parts  of  the  military  in  El 
Salvador  (and  not,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  army  itself)  cannot  be  con- 
doned. But.  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
clear  that  a  better  trained,  better  led 
army  in  that  country  can  lessen  the 
chances  of  such  atrocities  and  also 
help  protect  the  citizens  against  ter- 
rorists of  left  and  right. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record,  "Salvadoran  Army— The 
Creaky  Machine"  by  Kenneth  Freed 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  April  11, 
1982. 
Salvadoran  Army- the  Criaky  Machine 

(By  Kenneth  Freed) 
San  Salvador.— In  some  armies  they  talk 
about  spit  and  polish  and  a  few  good  men; 
El    Salvador's    Is    characterized    by    baggy 
clothes  and  boys  as  young  as  15. 

And  whUe  generals  the  world  over  are  ac- 
cused of  planning  for  the  last  war,  the  mili- 
tary tactics  employed  here  go  back  to  the 
last  century. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  two  years 
ago,  the  22,000  members  of  the  Salvadoran 
military  were  untrained,  lll-dlsclpllned  and 
p(X)rly  equipped. 

There  has  been  some  Improvement,  owing 
In  part  to  Instruction  provided  by  an  ex- 
panded U.S.  advisory  mission  and  In  part  to 
experience  acquired  In  combat  with  the 
guerrilla  enemy.  But  a  tour  of  military 
bases  and  Interviews  with  officers,  ordinary 
soldiers  and  outside  experts  indicate  that 
the  Salvadoran  military  is  still  more  of  a 
clunker  than  a  well-oiled  fighting  macliine. 
The  problem  begins  with  recruitment.  El 
Salvador  has  no  draft,  but  the  army  is  far 
from  being  a  volunteer  force.  Many  enlisted 
men  say  they  were  fon^d  to  Join. 

In  one  town  recently,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers marched  in,  rounded  up  all  the  young 
men  In  the  central  square  and  picked  out 
several  who  were  to  "volunteer"  for  a  two- 
year  tour  of  duty.  No  excuses  were  accepted. 
Basic  training  Is  brief  and  Informal  by 
American  standards. 

Some  of  the  new  troops  are  no  more  than 
15  years  old;  17  appears  to  be  the  average 
age.  Many  are  barely  taller  than  their  rifles, 
and  what  uniforms  they  have  are  usually 
too  large. 

During  a  visit  to  the  garrison  In  SanU 
Ana,  El  Salvador's  second-largest  city  and  a 
stronghold  of  government  support,  report- 
ers watched  a  batch  of  recruits  being  drilled. 
Few  of  the  men  wore  complete  uniforms; 
odds  and  ends  of  civilian  clothing  were  seen, 
Including  a  variety  of  shoes  ranging  from 
sneakers  to  loafers. 

The  drill  field  resembled  a  school  play- 
ground. Training  consisted  mostly  of  run- 
ning In  circles  and  hopping  up  and  down. 

The  barracks  area  was  littered  with 
broken  equipment.  Paper  Uttered  the 
ground  and  troops  lolled  about.  Living  quar- 
ters were  messy.  Dogs  and  chickens  roamed 
the  area. 

There  were  Jeeps  with  broken  windshields 
and  other  vehicles  that  were  obviously  out 
of  service.  Although  some  soldiers  went  out 
on  patrol  In  new  Ford  trucks  recently  sup- 
plied by  the  United  SUtes.  most  troop  carri- 
ers were  old  and  battered.  Many  were  ordi- 
nary pickup  trucks  painted  In  non-mlllUry 
colors. 

The  Santa  Ana  garrison  Is  not  unique  and 
in  many  ways  Is  In  better  condition  than 
several  others.  The  soldiers  there  are  rela- 
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lively  well  behaved,  and  the  people  In  the 
area  seem  to  respect  them. 

Inadequate  training  may  help  explain  the 
Salvadoran  soldier's  carelessness  with  weap- 
ons. 

Soldiers  play  casually  with  their  rifles, 
pointing  them  In  every  direction.  They  keep 
their  fingers  constantly  on  the  trigger  and 
often  toy  with  the  safety  catch,  clicking  It 
on  and  off. 

But  while  the  army  may  seem  ragtag.  It  is 
considered  the  most  professional  of  El  Sal- 
vador's several  military  and  paramilitary 
forces. 

ALSO  AIR  FORCE,  NAVY.  LOCAL  UNITS 

Besides  the  Army,  there  Is  an  air  force 
and  a  navy— altogether  about  14.000  men. 

There  are  also  the  National  Guard,  the 
National  Police  and  various  security  forces, 
including  armed  civilians,  who  make  up 
local  defense  unlU.  They  total  about  8,000 
men.  All  are  led  by  regular  army  officers, 
but  their  ranks  are  trained  and  equipped 
even  more  poorly  than  the  army.  And  they 
have  a  repuUtlon  for  vicious  treatment  of 
the  populace. 

Several  alleged  massacres  are  attributed 
to  these  units.  Many  of  the  so-called  death 
squads  that  roam  the  cities  and  countryside 
at  night  terrorizing  the  population  are  made 
up  of  National  Guardsmen  and  members  of 
the  other  security  forces. 

The  National  Guard  barracks  In  Suchl- 
toto.  In  the  north  of  the  country.  Is  typical. 
Here  there  are  three  companies,  at>out  150 
men  In  all.  The  barracks  looks  more  like  a 
tenement  than  military  housing.  Clothing 
and  sheets  were  scattered  around  filthy 
rooms.  Tablecloths  served  as  d(X)rs.  Animals 
were  everywhere. 

The  commander,  a  captain  dressed  In 
dirty,  baggy  fatigue  pants  and  a  grubby  T- 
shlrt.  apparently  had  not  shaved  for  several 
days.  As  he  talked  with  reporters,  a  squad  of 
soldiers  entered,  tossed  their  guns  carelessly 
on  a  Uble  and  wandered  off  to  eat.  Nobody 
saluted  or  reported  or  gave  any  sign  of  re- 
spect to  the  officer. 

At  another  unit,  reportedly  one  of  the 
best  In  the  army,  equipment  Is  lacking, 
many  soldiers  are  without  uniforms  and  dis- 
cipline Is  casual  at  best.  This  unit,  a  battal- 
ion, is  located  in  the  northeast  province  of 
Cabanas  and  Is  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Slgl- 
fredo  Ochoa,  one  of  the  most  respected  offi- 
cers in  the  army. 

Last  month  Ochoa  ran  an  operation  de- 
signed to  push  a  large  band  of  guerrillas  out 
of  his  area,  a  drive  that  was  considered 
largely  successful. 

When  asked  about  the  large  number  of 
his  men— boys,  really— who  were  dressed  in 
Jeans  and  T-shirts.  Ochoa  said,  "We  don't 
have  enough  uniforms." 

He  also  complained  that  he  has  only  one 
helicopter  to  move  troops,  and  he  said  he 
does  not  like  the  fact  that  his  men  carry  dif- 
ferent types  of  rifles.  Some  carry  M-16s.  the 
standard  weapon  In  the  U.S.  Army;  others 
have  G-3  assault  rifles,  made  In  Belgium 
and  West  Germany  and  Issued  to  West  Eu- 
ropean forces. 

"The  ammunition  Isn't  compatible," 
Ochoa  said,  "and  It  Is  very  difficult  for  the 
men  in  the  field  since  they  can't  exchange 
ammunition  under  fire." 

OUTDATED  TACTICS  A  SERIOUS  SHORTCOMING 

His  operation,  although  thought  of  as  a 
good  one.  also  pointed  up  what  military  ob- 
servers consider  a  serious  weakness— the  use 
of  old-fashioned  and  limited  tactics. 

So  far.  the  army  has  done  little  more  than 
react  defensively  and  carry  out  an  occasion- 
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al  sweep  of  suspected  guerrilla  territory, 
pulling  out  afterward.  The  guerrillas,  who 
are  more  mobile,  usually  disappear  before 
the  well-advertised  sweep  begins  or  retreat 
through  the  army  lines,  taking  minimum 
casualties. 

Touring  Salvadoran  army  bases  Is  like 
watching  an  American  cavalry-and-Indians 
movie.  The  troops  hole  up  in  fortresses  In 
the  towns,  foraying  out  during  the  day  to 
patrol  the  main  highways.  At  night,  the 
countryside  belongs  to  the  guerrillas,  who 
roam  freely,  raiding  hamlet«  for  food,  medi- 
cine and  recruits.  They  also  attack  the  two- 
or  three-man  teams  left  to  guard  bridges, 
often  destroying  the  bridges. 

While  the  army  still  occupies  the  major 
cities,  several  Important  towns  are  virtually 
cut  off.  and  only  the  bravest — or  most  fool- 
hardy—travel at  night. 

Most  observers  estimate  that  fully  one- 
third  of  El  Salvador  is  effectively  under 
guerrilla  control.  But  that  may  be  changing, 
along  with  other  things. 

A  50-man  n.S.  militay  advisory  group  is  in 
El  Salvador  to  train  the  troops,  to  teach 
new  tactics  and  turn  the  army  Into  a  profes- 
sional fighting  force. 

Already  the  Salvadorans  have  formed  a 
special  battalion  that  uses  more  modem  tac- 
tics. Is  better  equipped  and  certainly  ap- 
pears more  professional.  But  the  Atlacatl 
Battalion,  as  It  is  called,  is  still  mostly  a  de- 
fensive unit.  Its  1.000  men  often  split  up  to 
fend  off  the  most  serious  guerrilla  attacks. 

Military  observers  say  a  more  offensive 
strategy  will  come  after  a  special  unit  of 
1.500  men  and  officers  now  In  training  in 
the  United  States  returns.  An  example  of 
what  that  Is  expected  to  mean  came  during 
the  recent  election,  when  the  army  discour- 
aged an  expected  guerrilla  offensive  aimed 
at  disrupting  the  voting. 

Instead  of  merely  waiting  In  their  for- 
tresses, patrols  were  sent  out  at  night  to 
ambush  the  guerrillas,  particularly  around 
San  Salvador.  The  general  result  was  that 
the  leftists  were  kept  off  balance  and  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  cities. 

According  to  a  key  military  observer,  the 
army  was  responsible  for  the  successful  elec- 
tions, and  that  gave  the  troops  a  tremen- 
dous boost  in  morale. 

All  the  experts  here  seem  to  agree  that 
the  army  is  not  in  any  Immediate  danger  of 
losing  the  war.  But  it  Is  "still  a  step  short  of 
winning  It,"  one  said. 

The  American  training  program  will  turn 
out  nearly  500  new  officers,  and  that  should 
ease  the  key  shortage  of  field  leaders. 

According  to  the  experts,  though,  all  the 
training  is  aimed  at  the  army,  and  that  Is 
not  enough.  The  National  Ouard  and  the 
other  security  forces  are  needed  if  the  war 
Is  to  be  won,  one  military  observer  said,  and 
the  American  training  program  does  not  In- 
clude them.* 


SOVIET  UNION'S  THREATS  AND 
PROMISES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  IlXIIf  OIS 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIATES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  question  of  the  nuclear  arms 
freeze  and  the  end  to  the  total  arms 
race.  While  this  is  a  goal  that  all  na- 
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tions  would  hope  to  see,  we  must  logi- 
cally look  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
past  apparent  threats  and  broken 
promises. 

A  very  pertinent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Southtown  Economist 
Newspaper,  of  April  8.  was  right  on 
target  on  this  subject.  I  insert  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Southtown  Economist 
which  serves  suburban  Chicago.  111. 

The  editorial  follows  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members: 

SOVIXT'S  'NDC1.«AR  BHIintSMAHSHIP'  POSKS  A 

Danger 

The  threat  was  made  casually  enough. 

Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  reiterated 
his  proposal  for  a  freeze  on  missiles  In 
Europe.  In  a  talk  opening  the  17th  congress 
of  Soviet  trade  unions,  he  said  that  the  de- 
ployment of  new  American  missiles  In 
Europe,  as  plaruied  by  NATO,  would  pose  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Then  he  added: 

"This  would  compel  us  to  take  retaliatory 
steps  that  would  put  the  other  side,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  Itself,  Its  own  terri- 
tory, in  an  analogous  position.  This  should 
not  be  forgotten." 

The  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow  played  down 
the  Importance  of  the  warning.  Diplomats 
said  the  Soviet  Union  had  made  such 
•rather  vague  threats"  before.  Later,  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  de- 
scribed the  threat  as  a  "very  obscure,  ambig- 
uous sort  of  phrase." 

Then  the  threat  was  reiterated.  In  the 
same  vague  terms,  by  two  Soviet  officials. 
Valentin  Palin.  first  deputy  chief  of  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee's 
International  Information  Department,  and 
Lt.  Oen.  Nikolai  Chervov,  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Porces  of  the  U.S.S.R..  appeared  on  Moscow 
television  March  27. 

"It  (referring  to  the  United  States)  is 
bringing  the  danger  closer  to  itself."  Falin 
said  with  reference  to  the  NATO  missile 
plan. 

"In  the  U.S.A..  they  probably  entertain  Il- 
lusions that  they  are  invulnerable,  separat- 
ed by  two  oceans,"  Chervov  said.  "At 
present,  however,  distances  must  be  evaluat- 
ed differently,  differently  In  the  sense  that, 
by  moving  a  threat  closer  to  others,  the 
U.S.A.  Is  In  the  same  manner  bringing  It 
closer  to  Itself." 

Does  this  talk  hint  at  a  Soviet  plan  to  su- 
tion  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  in 
Cuba?  Apparently,  but  the  threat  hasn't  got 
that  specific  so  far. 

In  1M2.  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  went  eyeball  to  eyeball  over  this  very 
Issue  and  the  Soviets  blinked. 

Some  historians  believe  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  had  to  back  down  In  1903  Is  what 
has  motivated  their  buildup  In  naval  forces 
and  strategic  weapons  since  that  date.  In 
any  case,  they  are  far  stronger  in  compari- 
son to  the  United  States  now  than  they 
were  then.  In  a  new  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  they  would  back  down  as 
quickly,  if  at  all. 

The  veiled  threat  of  a  new  Cuban  missile 
crisis  may  have  been  made,  as  diplomats  be- 
lieve, merely  to  strengthen  the  antl-nuclear- 
war  movement  In  Europe  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Kremlin  would 
make  It,  even  In  such  an  obscure  way.  Is 
enough  to  give  us  pause.  It  Is  a  kind  of  nu- 
clear brinksmanshlp  that  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous.* 
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RESOLUTION  ON  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
PREPARATIONS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  ponfSTLVAinA 

IK  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  re- 
garding public  hearings  on  prepara- 
tions for  civil  defense  in  nuclear  war. 
Last  October  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council  Joined  councils,  legislatures, 
and  town  meetings  throughout  the 
Nation  in  calling  for  a  mutual  and  Im- 
mediate freeze  on  nuclear  weaponry. 
Pursuant  to  the  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration  on  the  civil  defense 
issue,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  Is  en- 
gaged in  costly  planning  and  prepara- 
tion for  civil  defense  and  evacuation  of 
the  region  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
war.  yet  the  council  believes  that  any 
evacuation  In  such  an  emergency 
would  be  futile  and  chaotic.  For  this 
reason  the  council  is  now  planning 
public  hearings  to  expose  the  probable 
medical  and  environmental  effects  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  In  the  Philadelphia 
region.  I  commend  the  city  council  for 
this  important  resolution. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
RxsoLtrnoH  No.  695 
Resolution  to  hold  public  hearings  on  prep- 
arations for  civil  defense  in  nuclear  war 
and  to  memorialize  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Congress  to  provide  essential 
funding  for  the  needs  of  the  cities 
Whereas.  The  City  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia on  March  5.  1981  passed  Resolution 
433  memorializing  President  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Congress  "to  prevent  the  projected 
budget  cuts  that  will  cause  untold  suffering 
to  older  cities  like  Philadelphia":  and 

Whereas.  The  City  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia on  October  22.  1981  passed  Resolution 
609  memorializing  President  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Congress  "to  persist  In  seeking  a  mutual 
and  Immediate  freeze  on  nuclear  weaponry 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations": 
and 

Whereas.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  en- 
gaged in  planning  and  preparation  for  civil 
defense  and  evacuation  of  the  region  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war  at  a  cost  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  1982:  and 

Whereas.  Leading  scientists,  physicians 
and  military  experts  point  out  the  futility  of 
protecting  civilian  populations  from  the 
enormously  destructive  and  long-term  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  war. 
and 

Whereas,  Conservative  casualty  estimates 
by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  a  single  one-megaton  nuclear  ex- 
plosion over  Philadelphia  Indicate  that 
seven  hundred  sixty-nine  thousand  people 
would  be  killed  promptly  and  another  one 
million  three  hundred  thirty-four  thousand 
would  be  severely  wounded  and  most  medi- 
cal care  facilities  destroyed:  and 

Whereas,  In  a  nuclear  war.  Philadelphia 
could  be  hit  by  ten  or  more  one-megaton 
bombs  with  as  little  as  fifteen  minutes  ad- 
vance warning:  and 
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Whereas,  The  evacuation  of  civilians 
under  the  threat  of  an  imminent  nuclear 
attack  would  be  futile  and  would  likely  lead 
to  chaos  and  additional  suffering;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  has  some 
thirty  thousand  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
Soviet  Union  some  twenty  thousand  nuclear 
weapons,  a  fraction  of  which  could  devas- 
tate either  country.  During  the  next  decade 
the  superpowers  are  planning  to  build  over 
twenty  thousand  new  nuclear  weapons:  and 

Whereas,  This  unprecedented  arms  build- 
up will  cost  Philadelphia  area  residents  and 
businesses  over  thirty-two  billion  dollars  in 
taxes  over  the  next  five  years  at  a  time 
when  federal  fimds  for  cities,  schools, 
health  care,  mass  transit,  energy,  housing, 
employment  and  economic  institutions  are 
being  drastically  cut;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  recently  voted  about 
two  hundred  billion  dollars  for  the  1982 
military  budget,  and  President  Ronald 
Reagan  is  requesting  a  further  Increase  of 
thirty-three  billion  dollars  in  military 
spending  for  1983  and  a  further  cut  of 
twenty-six  billion  dollars  in  domestic  and 
social  programs,  while  projecting  a  national 
deficit  of  ninety-eight  and  six-tenths  billion 
dollars  for  fiscal  1982  and  ninety-one  and 
five-tenths  billion  dollars  in  1983;  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  the  City  Council  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  preparations  for 
civil  defense  in  nuclear  war  with  expert  tes- 
timony regarding  the  numbers,  variety  and 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  arms,  the  prob- 
able fallout  patterns  and  the  lasting  effects 
of  radiation,  the  effect  of  fire  storms  in  re- 
moving oxygen  and  rendering  shelters  use- 
less, and  the  anticipated  effects  on  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  environment  possibly 
leading  to  universal  blindness  and  the  de- 
struction of  plant,  animal  and  insect  life. 

Resolved,  further,  that  City  Council  me- 
morialize President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Congress  to  cut  the  military  budget  and 
eliminate  the  waste  estimated  between  ten 
billion  dollar;  and  thirty  billion  dollars  in 
military  spending  to  provide  essential  fund- 
ing for  the  desperate  human  service  needs 
of  the  cities.* 
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expressions  of  dlssatisf{u;tion  can  we 
possibly  hope  to  make  our  position 
clear.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  In  favor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  205  and,  in  so  doing,  in- 
forming the  Soviets  of  our  awareness 
as  to  their  flagrant  human  rights  vio- 
lations In  the  Ukraine.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE 
UKRAINE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  205.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Ukraine.  Time  and 
time  again  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Soviet  failure  to  live  up  to  their  com- 
mitments under  the  Helsinki  accords. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  are  being  denied  certain  fun- 
damental human  rights  which  were 
supposedly  guaranteed  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  cosign  the  Helsinki 
pact  back  in  1975.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  situation  must  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  without  impressing  upon  the 
Kremlin  the  Free  World's  firm  resolve 
against  oppression.  Only  through  such 


THE  HIGH  COST  OP  WEAPONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday.  April  7,  1982.  Into  the 
congressonal  record: 

The  High  Cost  of  Weapons 

The  process  by  which  the  United  States 
government  buys  weapons  for  the  nation's 
defense  must  be  improved  substantially.  If 
it  is  not,  then  in  my  Judgment  Congress  and 
the  American  public  will  not  continue  to 
support  higher  levels  of  military  spending. 
Congress  and  the  President  must  work  to- 
gether both  to  get  a  grip  on  defense  costs 
and  to  demonstrate  that  weapons  can  be  ac- 
quired efficiently  and  within  budget. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  present  consensus  in  favor  of  a  stronger 
defense,  the  high  cost  of  weaponry  is  emerg- 
ing as  a  primary  concern  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. It  has  become  critical  to  national  se- 
curity that  the  cost  of  weapons  be  con- 
trolled. To  get  the  cost  under  control,  we 
must  first  understand  why  it  is  rising  rapid- 
ly and  why  there  is  much  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciency in  the  process  of  buying  weapons. 
Then  we  must  take  specific  steps  to  improve 
that  process. 

Many  factors  converge  to  cause  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  purchase  of  weapons. 
Legislators  maneuver  vigorously  to  protect 
employment  for  people  btuik  home  by  keep- 
ing outdated  defense  installations  open  and 
by  forcing  the  military  to  buy  weapons  it 
does  not  want.  Defense  Industry  executives 
use  political  "clout"  to  protect  their  lirms 
from  competition.  Also,  they  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  once  a 
weapon  has  been  accepted,  it  Is  likely  to  be 
around  for  many  years  to  come.  Legions  of 
lobbyists  flock  to  Congress  to  support  par- 
ticular weapon  systems.  Inter-service  rival- 
ries drive  up  the  cost  of  weaponry,  too.  The 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  all  strive 
to  maintain  separate  acquisition  systems  de- 
spite the  savings  of  consolidation.  Fraud 
and  theft  skim  millions  of  dollars  off  the 
procurement  budget  each  year.  Some  errors 
in  the  management  of  a  $65-billion  budget 
should  be  expected,  but  the  many  Incidents 
reported  in  the  press  serve  only  to  confirm 
our  fears.  The  Pentagon  itself  routinely  un- 
derestimates the  cost  of  new  weapons  and 
gains  Congress'  approval  of  them  in  part  be- 
cause of  their  "low  cost ".  knowing  that  Con- 
gress will  not  retaliate  against  high  cost 
later  by  killing  a  half -finished  program. 

The  high  cost  of  weaponry  is  due  to  sever- 
al factors,  among  which  are  the  design  of 
weapons  (for  example,  teclinologlcal  com- 
plexity and  the  failure  to  standardize  the 
weapons  among  the  services),  management 
and  budget  practices  (for  example,  overruns 
in  costs,  uncertain  budgetary  projections, 
and  lack  of  competition),  and  inefficiencies 
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in  the  defense  industry  (for  example,  bottle- 
necks, low  productivity,  and  labor  short- 
ages). When  the  cost  of  weapons  Is  underes- 
timated, the  extension  of  the  completion 
time  cancels  the  economies  of  mass  produc- 
tion, the  cost  of  high  technology,  while  not 
waste,  drives  up  the  procurement  budget  as 
well. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  in  the 
cost  of  weapons  has  been  staggering.  Air- 
craft today  cost  25  times  more  than  they  did 
in  World  War  II;  armored  vehicles  and  ships 
cost  ten  times  more.  A  nuclear  carrier  costs 
$3  billion  without  its  complement  of  air- 
craft; a  battle  tank  costs  $2.5  million:  a  field 
gun,  $350,000;  an  attack  submarine.  (580 
million.  Our  top  fighter  aircraft,  the  P15, 
has  a  $33  million  price  tag. 

For  years,  the  problem  of  the  rising  cost 
of  weapons  has  been  studied  with  much 
care.  Many  proposals  to  streamline  the  ac- 
quisition process  and  lower  the  cost  of  weap- 
onry have  been  made.  Correctly  recognizing 
that  the  pro-defense  consensus  in  the  coun- 
try could  be  undermined  and  destroyed  by 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  weapons,  President 
Reagan  has  made  a  number  of  proposals  to 
reduce  costs.  Among  the  proposals  are  the 
following: 
Broader  use  of  multi-year  funding; 
Production  of  weapons  at  more  efficient 
rates; 

Full  funding  of  programs  to  maintain 
their  stability; 

Better  estimates  of  costs  and  inflation 
rates; 

Reduction  in  the  nmnber  of  defense  direc- 
tives; 

Relief  from  burdensome  government  regu- 
lations; 

More  competition  among  defense  produc- 
ers; 

Greater  use  of  standardized  weapons  sys- 
tems: and 

Modernization  of  defense  plant  equip- 
ment. 

The  total  amount  to  be  saved  through  the 
Reagan  Administration's  proposals  depends 
on  the  vigor  with  which  the  proposals  are 
pursued.  Some  experts  believe  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  procurement  budget  could  even- 
tually be  saved.  However,  quick  savings 
cannot  be  expected  from  procurement  re- 
forms. It  will  take  several  years  before  sig- 
nificant savings  can  be  realized. 

All  sides  in  the  defense  debate  agree  on 
the  need  to  lower  the  cost  of  weapons.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is  making  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  do  so.  It  deserves  strong  support 
in  Congress  as  It  presses  forward  in  the 
worthy  effort. 

Note.— Some  data  for  this  newsletter  were 
drawn  from  a  recent  report  by  Robert 
Poelber  entitled  "Cutting  The  High  Cost  Of 
Weapons".* 


ALFRED  P.  CHAMIE— STATE  OF 
ISRAEL  TRIBUTE  DINNER 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  18,  1982,  at  the  State  of  Israel 
tribute  dinner  saluting  the  film  indus- 
try of  California,  Alfred  P.  Chamie 
will   receive   the   Torch   of   Freedom 
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Award  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  men 
and  women  of  all  faiths. 

A  long-time  resident  of  the  State  of 
California.  Alfred  P.  Chamie  was  bom 
in  New  York.  He  attended  school  in 
California,  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  at 
the  University  of  California  in  1931. 
After  receiving  his  LL.B.  from  Harvard 
University,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
California  bar  and  the  Supreme  Court 
bar  in  1934. 

Alfred  P.  Chamie  served  his  country 
with  honor  and  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  from  1942  to 
1946.  He  continued  his  involvement 
with  military  matters  serving  as  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Veterans  Board  from  1952  to  1961; 
a  member  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  in  the  Executive  office  of  the 
President;  a  member  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission;  a 
member  of  the  National  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans Commission.  As  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Alfred  P.  Chamie  served  as  the  Cali- 
fornia commander,  1959,  the  national 
executive  commander,  1959-60  and  the 
national  commander  in  1970-71.  He 
has  also  been  a  long-time  trustee  of 
the  American  Legion  Hollywood  Can- 
teen fund. 

His  other  memberships  include  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Jewish  Federation 
Council,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
Masons,  the  Elks,  and  the  B'nai  B'rith. 

Alfred  P.  Chamie  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  California  film  Industry 
when  he  Joined  the  Association  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  in  1948  as  legal  counsel.  Mr. 
Chamie  rose  to  the  eminent  position 
of  general  counsel  of  the  Association 
of  Motion  Picture  and  TV  Producers 
(AMPTP)  and  served  in  this  capacity 
from  1958  to  1978.  He  earned  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  associates 
and  colleagues  in  the  film  Industry 
and  assumed  additional  responsibil- 
ities serving  as  trustee  for  the  contract 
service  administration  fund;  the 
motion  picture  Industry  pension  plan; 
the  Writers  Guild  pension  industrial 
welfare  plans;  the  Directors  Guild 
pension  plan;  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture and  TV  fund.  In  addition,  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  member  and  was 
former  president  of  the  Mayor's  Film 
Development  Commission. 

On  the  evening  of  Israel's  34th  anni- 
versary celebration,  the  film  Industry 
of  California  Is  receiving  special  ac- 
knowledgment for  its  work  in  chal- 
lenging and  exposing  the  forces  of  big- 
otry, hatred,  terrorism,  and  exploita- 
tion. Alfred  P.  Chamie  represents  the 
finest  in  the  industry's  tradition. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting Alfred  P.  Chamie  for  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  his  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  We  share  the  pride  of  his  col- 
leagues  and   family— his   wife.   Eliza- 
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beth,  and  children.  Denise  and  Peter, 
in  his  accomplishments.  May  he  have 
many  more  years  of  success  and  fulfill- 
ment.* 


April  20,  1982 


THE  VIETNAMESE  GULAG 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLUtOIS 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVZS 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  welcomed  an  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  defeat  In  Vietnam,  those 
who  told  us  our  participation  in  that 
war  was  "immoral,"  owe  It  to  us  to  tell 
us  how  much  they  like  the  current 
Vietnam  that  their  hard  work  helped 
to  make. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoRo  "The  Vietnamese  Gulag"  and 
"Dally  Life  in  Vietnam's  'Reeducation' 
Camps,"  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
April  8.  1982. 

THX  VlKTltAMISK  OUUia 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  appear  lengthy  ex- 
cerpts from  a  State  Department  report  on 
Vietnam's  so-called  "reeducation  campa." 
The  report  was  compUed  over  a  period  of  a 
year  or  so  from  Interviews  with  Vietnamese 
refugees,  and  appears  In  abbreviated  form 
in  the  State  Department's  forthcoming 
annual  report  on  human  rights. 

The  interviews  weren't  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  Miranda  rules  of  evidence; 
they  are  subject  to  the  distortions  of 
memory  and  the  biases  of  both  Interviewer 
and  interviewee:  and  they  no  doubt  can  be 
found  wrong,  contradictory  and  exaggerated 
on  certain  points.  Overall,  however,  the 
report  confirms  what  some  observers  of 
Indochina  have  feared  for  some  time:  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  established  their  very 
own  gulag. 

The  picture  of  this  gulag  as  It  emerges 
from  the  excerpts  nearby  isn't  for  the  faint- 
hearted: starvation  diets,  beatings,  torture 
and  summary  executions  on  a  wide  and  sys- 
tematic scale.  Repression  and  slave  labor, 
not  "reeducation,"  seem  to  be  the  real  point 
of  the  campe.  Many  are  shot  down  In  cold 
blood  for  attempting  to  escape;  others  tell 
of  bribing  their  way  out  with  money  or 
sexual  favors. 

Intelligence  sources  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  say  the  camps  are  still  going 
strong.  Most  estimates  place  the  gulag  pop- 
ulation at  between  100.000  and  200.000.  All 
of  the  ex-prlsoners  quoted  in  the  excerpts 
said  that  they  were  In  the  camps  as  recently 
as  1980-81. 

The  reeducation  camps  don't  appear  to 
have  yet  approached  the  ferocity  of  the 
Soviet  gulag,  where  tens  of  millions  lost 
their  lives  in  post-revolutionary  Russia  But 
that  may  only  be  because  the  Vietnamese 
have  found  other,  even  more  deadly,  means 
of  ridding  themselves  of  enemies  of  the 
state— including  the  exodus  of  the  boat 
people,  when  tens  of  thousands  were 
drowned  or  died  of  exposure  on  the  open 
seas  as  they  attempted  to  flee  their  persecu- 
tors. And  the  Vietnamese  gulag,  it's  now 
clear,  consists  of  more  than  concentration 
camps.  "New  Economic  Zones"  have  been 
established  in  the  hinterlands  to  which  un- 
desirables are  forced  to  relocate  as  virtual 
slave  labor.  Many  refugees  say  that  condi- 


tions in  the  zones  are  as  harsh  and  mortali- 
ty as  high  as  in  the  camps. 

There  are  also  reports  that  at  least  50.000 
Vietnamese  have  been  shipped  off  to  the 
original  gulag— Siberia— and  other  places  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Bloc  to  labor  in 
mines  and  factories.  Vietnamese  emigres  say 
preparations  are  being  made  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  to  follow. 

In  this  fashion,  SUte  Department  and  in- 
telligence sources  believe,  the  Vietnamese 
and  Soviets  may  be  trying  to  solve  several 
problems  at  once.  Exporting  labor  alleviates 
unemployment  In  Vietnam  itself  and  helps 
the  Soviets  cope  with  their  current  man- 
power shortages.  Up  to  60%  of,  the  earnings 
of  the  Vietnamese  laborers  is  reportedly 
confiscated  to  help  pay  off  Vietnam's  large 
and  growing  debt  to  the  Soviets.  And 
though  there  is  some  Indication  that  so  far 
the  workers  have  been  "volunteers."  In  the 
sense  that  even  life  in  the  Soviet  gulag  is 
preferable  to  life  In  Vietnam  these  days, 
there  have  also  been  reports  that  the  work- 
ers are  being  drawn  from  reeducation  camps 
or  are  being  assigned  on  the  basis  of  class 
and  affiliation  with  the  former  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  dismiss  such  re- 
ports as  overwrought.  But  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  last  year  disclosed  that  they  had 
signed  "labor  agreements"  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  £^t  Oermany.  Bulgaria  and  others 
for  "training"  programs  for  Vietnamese 
workers.  The  World  Confederation  of  Labor 
has  requested  that  the  UN  investigate  the 
arrangements,  and  Sen.  William  Armstrong. 
Republican  of  Colorado,  says  he  plans  to 
call  for  hearings  on  whether  slave  labor,  in- 
cluding the  Vietnamese,  is  being  used  to 
construct  the  gas  pipeline  from  Siberia  to 
Western  Europe. 

In  any  case,  it's  clear  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  already  living  up  to  the 
worst  that  was  feared  of  them  before  they 
"liberated  "  the  south.  At  that  time  many  of 
America's  opinion  molders  were  busily  as- 
suring us  that  these  were  really  stout- 
hearted reformers  whose  main  purpose  in 
life  was  to  bring  peace  to  the  country  and 
teach  illiterates  to  read. 

As  late  as  1979.  for  example,  the  New 
York  Times  ran  a  story  straight  forwardly 
repeating  Hanoi's  bald  lie  that  only  "several 
thousand  "  people  were  being  held  In  the 
camps  "largely  for  their  own  protection," 
presumably  from  the  angered  revolutionary 
masses.  That  figure  was  upped  to  20,000  last 
year  when  Anuiesty  International  issued  a 
report  calling  for  the  close-down  of  the 
camps— a  twentyfold  Increase  that  was  still 
at  least  five  times  too  small.  And  Neil  Shee- 
han,  a  Vietnam  war  reporter,  in  1980  wrote 
a  long  article  that  depicted  a  reeducation 
camp  as  a  primitive  sort  of  college  campus 
where  the  student  worked  hard  but  studied 
as  advertised. 

The  Vietnamese  gulag  Is  deserving  of  our 
horror  In  its  own  right.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered as  we  read  of  "revolutionaries" 
elsewhere  who  mouth  social-democratic  pi- 
eties whUe  preparing  to  bring  their  brand  of 
"peace"  to  the  societies  they  are  terrorizing. 

DAn,Y  LiPK  IH  ViKTRAM'S  "RKESnCATION" 

Camps 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  reports 
on  Vietnamese  "reeducation  cami>s"  com- 
piled by  personnel  from  the  U.S  Embassy  in 
Thailand.  The  unclassified  reports  are  based 
on  Interviews  last  year  with  more  than  60 
refugees  who  fled  Vietnam  in  1980-81.  The 
interviews  are  continuing. 
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Embassy  and  State  Department  officials 
estimate  that  there  are  at  least  50  reeduca- 
tion camps  In  Vietnam  holding  more  than 
126,000  captives,  most  of  them  political  pris- 
oners. The  reports  describe  conditions  in  14 
such  camps  and  portray  a  systematic  pat- 
tern of  privation,  beatings  and  summary 
executions. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  appears  or. 
this  page.  The  subtitles  in  the  material 
below  are  the  names  of  the  camps. 

GIA  RA  Z30 

Two  Vietnamese  refugees  reported  having 
been  Incarcerated  in  a  reeducation  camp  at 
Gia  Ra  Z-30.  .  .  .  Reports  of  refugees  held 
In  the  camp  place  the  prisoner  p>opulation 
at  4,000.  The  camp  is  located  In  the  District 
of  Xuan  Loc  in  Dong  Nal  (Long  Khanh) 
Province. 

Physical  Description:  A  brick  wall  sur- 
rounds the  camp,  beyond  which  are  three 
barbed  wire  fences  and  one  wooden 
fence.  .  .  .  Prisoners  are  locked  Inside  their 
detention  houses  at  1800  hours.  Mobile 
guards  roam  the  camp  at  night.  .  .  .  One 
source  said  that  camp  authorities  allow  pris- 
oners one  liter  of  potable  water  per  day. 

Categories  of  Prisoners:  Prisoners  include: 
political  prisoners,  former  ARVN  military 
personnel  and  civilian  officials  working  for 
the  previous  regime  at  the  local  or  central 
level.  Among  the  political  prisoners  are 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  members  of  po- 
litical parties. 

Identification  of  Camp  Officials:  Camp 
commander  Is  Public  Security  Lt.  Col.  Trinn 
Van  Thich.  Deputy  commander  is  "Pre-Cap- 
taln"  Phimg.  .  .  . 

Conditions  at  Camp:  Prisoners'  diet  con- 
sists of  the  following:  Breakfast:  one  t>owl  of 
hard  com  or  sliced  cassava:  Lunch:  rice 
mixed  with  sliced  manioc  or  com:  Supper: 
two  bowls  of  sliced  cassava  or  sweet  potato, 
or  com  without  rice,  plus  salted  water  or 
salt.  Occasionally  prisoners  receive  salted  or 
spoiled  fish.  Subcamp  "Khu-B"  has  a  first 
aid  station.  "Khu-A"  and  "Khu-C"  have  dis- 
pensaries though  "Khu-C"  lacks  medicines 
and  equipment.  PYlsoners  work  eight  hours 
per  day  clearing  forest  land,  cutting  wood 
and  farming.  One  source  reported  20  deaths 
due  to  a  lack  of  medication  (time  frame  not 
si>eclfled).  Deaths  also  resulted  from  mine 
explosions  and  from  executions  and  from 
executions  by  camp  authorities.  Guards 
generally  prohibited  conversation  among 
prisoners. 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  Camp 
authorities  have  placed  prisoners  in  stocks 
in  dark  cells  and  t>eaten  them  to  death. 
Guards  strike  prisoners  with  rifle  butts. 
Guards  use  sticks  wrapped  in  cloth  to  hit 
prisoners  on  the  chest.  Guards  also  punish 
prisoners  by  cutting  food  rations.  Guards 
have  carried  out  executions.  That  Van  Hlep, 
an  ARVN  sergeant,  was  shot  to  death  for 
his  "struggle  against  hard  labor  In  the  farm- 
ing fields. .  .  ." 

HAM  TAN  Z30D 

Eight  Vietnamese  refugees  reported 
having  been  incarcerated  in  a  reeducation 
camp  at  Ham  Tan  Z30D.  .  .  .  Refugees  place 
the  prisoner  population  at  approximately 
4.000.  The  camp  is  located  in  the  District  of 
Ham  Tan  in  Thuan  Hal  Province,  near  DA 
Mai  village.  .  .  . 

Physical  Description:  There  are  nine  sepa- 
rate areas  comprising  a  total  of  17  com- 
pounds. The  camp  area  is  surrounded  by 
three  barriers:  a  thick  wall  of  bamlwo,  a 
barbed  wire  fence  supported  by  steel  poles 
and  a  three-meter-wide  trench.  .  .  .  Condi- 
tions are  very  unsanitary.  Human  waste  is 
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collected  dally  In  the  camp  for  use  in  ferti- 
lizing camp  gardens.  Water  is  drawn  from  a 
stream  described  as  "very,  very  dirty."  Pris- 
oners are  given  one  and  one-half  liters  of 
boiled  water  daily. 

Categories  of  Prisoners:  The  prison  popu- 
lation comprises  former  ARVN  military  offi- 
cers and  NCOS,  RVN  civilian  bureaucrats, 
politicians  under  the  previous  regime,  reli- 
gious leaders  Including  Buddhist,  Christian 
and  Hoa  Hao  sects,  resistance  personnel, 
civil  criminals  and  "political  prisoners.  .  .  ." 

Conditions  at  Camp:  Diet  consists  of 
manioc,  yams,  some  vegetables  and  rice. 
Meat  and  fish  are  rarely  provided.  .  .  .  Pris- 
oners must  work  eight  hours  per  day,  seven 
days  per  week.  Work  Includes:  clearing 
Jungle,  cutting  trees,  camp  construction  and 
farming.  Common  causes  of  death  are  exe- 
cution. Illness  such  as  malnutrition  and 
labor  accidents. 

Reports  and  Inhumane  Treatment:  Pris- 
oners report  several  Instances  of  torture. 
ARVN  Capt.  Nguyen  Van  Thu  was  shackled 
and  beaten  until  his  teeth  were  broken  and 
he  vomited  blood.  Nguyen  Duy  Gla,  Identi- 
fied as  a  "former  Tokyo  bank  director"  over 
60  years  old,  was  placed  in  stocks  in  March- 
April  1979.  .  .  .  "Restoration  Movement" 
prisoners  are  placed  In  "dark  cells,"  their 
feet  are  shackled,  and  they  are  forced  to  lie 
on  the  floor  with  their  legs  raised  up 
against  a  wooden  beam.  Guards  regularly 
beat  prisoners. 

GIA  TRinVG 

Conditions  at  Camp:  Each  subcamp  has  a 
dispensary  which  uses  Oriental  medicines. 
Prisoners  are  served  three  meals  daily 
which  consist  of:  breakfast-manioc,  sweet 
potato  or  com;  lunch— rice  with  salt  and 
some  vegetable;  dinner— rice  or  sweet  pota- 
toes and  vegetables:  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 15  kg.  of  staple  food  per  prisoner, 
per  month.  Prisoners  work  eight  hours  per 
day.  seven  days  per  week  clearing  Jungle, 
digging  fish  ponds  and  planting  vegetables. 
Nighttime  study  sessions  focus  on  self-criti- 
cism, government  policies  and  Communist 
Party  history.  Common  causes  of  death  in- 
clude malnutrition,  suicide,  "being  shot 
down. .  .  ." 

TAM  HIKP 

Ten  Vietnamese  refugees  reported  having 
been  incarcerated  in  a  reeducation  camp  at 
Tan  Hlep  (Suoi  Mau).    .  .  . 

Physical  Description:  The  camp  comprises 
five  subcamps.  There  is  also  a  hard  labor 
camp  named  Trang  Bom.  The  site  was  for- 
merly used  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(RVN)  to  hold  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  prisoners.  The  camp  comprises  ap- 
proximately 25  buildings  which  are  con- 
crete-walled, have  tin  roofs  and  dirt  or  con- 
crete floors.  Multiple  barbed  wire  fences 
surround  the  camp.   .  .  . 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  Refu- 
gees report  that  punishment  for  '"careless 
talk"  or  camp  rule  Infractions  Includes  beat- 
ing and  shackling  Inside  connex  boxes  in  the 
sun  without  water.  Christmas  1978.  400  pris- 
oners staged  a  demonstration  against  the 
camp  authorities.  The  400  were  reportedly 
tortured,  sent  to  Chi  Hoa  Prison  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  and  then  to  Phu  Khanh  Prov- 
ince. Former  ARVN  Capt.  Nguyen  Thanb 
Long,  according  to  two  separate  reports,  was 
accused  of  having  attempted  to  contact  the 
Vietnamese  resistance.  He  was  beaten  by 
four  to  six  men  and  shackled  inside  a 
conr.cx.  In  March  1978,  he  conunitted  sui- 
cide. ARVN  Major  Bui  Huu  Hghia  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  leader  of  resistance  Inside 
the  camp.   Cadre  shackled  him  for  three 
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months,  after  which  he  died.  Refugees 
report  that  prisoners  were  shot  during 
escape  attempts  or  after  being  caught.  In 
the  1975-77  period,  two  ARVN  majors  were 
given  a  one-hour  '"trial"  by  camp  authorities 
following  an  escape  attempt  and  then  shot. 
In  the  1977-78  period,  ARVN  1st  Lt.  Nguyen 
Khoa  Bong  was  "shot  down"  by  guards  in 
an  escape  attempt.  Guards  shot  Marine 
Lieutenant  Nguyen  Ngoc  Bun  In  a  Septem- 
ber 1980  escape  attempt.  In  the  1975-76 
period,  guards  shackled  Catholic  priest 
Father  Thanh  for  15  days  following  his 
escape  attempt.  Finally,  a  secondhand 
report  states  that  in  April  1980.  cadre  dis- 
covered former  ARVN  Airborne  Public  Af- 
fairs Officer  Nguyen  Xuan  kept  a  diary  re- 
garding his  imprisonment  which  he  intend- 
ed to  smuggle  out  of  the  camp.  He  was 
shackled  Inside  a  connex  and  tortured  for 
three  months. . . . 

NGHE  TIHH 

Conditions  for  Release:  K-1  prisoner 
claimed  that  50  prisoners  were  released 
every  three  months.  K-2  prisoner  said  that 
prisoners  were  released  on  order  of  the  "Na- 
tional Security  Department."  K-3  prisoner 
paid  5  taels  of  gold  for  his  release. 

VUON  DAO 

Conditions  at  camp:  By  December  1979, 
the  diet  consisted  of  500  grams  per  day  of  a 
mixture  of  rice/sorghum/wheat  with  very 
limited  amounts  of  meat,  fish  and  vegeta- 
bles. By  etirly  1980.  diet  consisted  of  either  a 
small  bowl  of  sorghum  or  a  100-gram  piece 
of  bread,  twice  per  day.  very  limited  vegeta- 
bles and  salt  water.  .  .  .  Prisoners  sometimes 
worked  on  local  farms  for  which  local  farm- 
ers paid  cadre,  who  pocketed  the  money. 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  .  .  . 
guards  place  prisoners  In  connexes  and  t>eat 
them  with  rifles  and  sticks.  Following  beat- 
ings, guards  reportedly  place  prisoners  in 
cell  measuring  2x2x2  meters,  allowing  them 
only  one  liter  of  water  jjer  day  for  washing 
and  drinking  and  a  small  quantity  of  trailed 
rice.  Lt.  Col.  Nhuyen  Due  Xlch,  Gla  Dlnh 
province  chief  and  an  Inspector  general  (ap- 
pointed by  President  Thleu),  was  confined 
in  cell  four  months,  then  held  In  a  connex 
container  for  two  months.  He  was  eventual- 
ly "shot  down"  without  trial  for  an  alleged 
escape  attempt.  .  .  . 

Conditions  for  Release:  Refugees  state  150 
prisoners  were  released  in  the  1977-79 
period.  Officially,  authorities  said  that 
those  released  had  done  well  In  reeducation. 
Refugees  claim  however  that  releases  came 
on  the  basis  of  bribes  Including  prisoners' 
wives  bestowing  sexual  favors  on  the  camp 
commander.  Some  lower  ranking  officers 
were  released  on  "humanitarian  grounds." 

CAT  CAY  (BAD  DO) 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  People 
who  make  "mistakes,"  or  who  are  "reluctant 
workers"  or  who  make  Jokes  about  the 
regime  are  beaten  up  and  tortured:  "Both 
legs  of  victim  are  locked  up  with  both  hands 
tied  on  a  bamboo  stick  with  face  down  day 
and  night.  The  Inmate  with  free  hands  next 
to  the  victim  can  feed  him  during  meal- 
time." Hoang  Quy,  1st  Lt.  ARVN  and  a 
former  seminarian,  was  suspected  of  saying 
mass  for  Christian  prisoners.  Cadre  "locked 
up  his  legs"  from  July  1977  until  October 
1978. 

Conditions  for  Release:  Former  prisoners 
note  that  prisoners  are  released  on  basis  of 
family  connections  with  high  ranking  Com- 
munist officials,  payment  of  bribes  and 
having  served  for  a  long  time.  One  prisoner 
noted  that  lower  ranking  prisoners  gained 
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release  earlier  then  prisoners  who  have 
higher  ranks  (in  the  previous  government). 
One  prisoner  noted  that  he  had  heard  from 
guards  In  1978  that  a  significant  number  of 
prisoners  would  be  set  free  so  as  to  provide 
more  room  to  incarcerate  people  trying  to 
escape  Vietnam.  .  .  .• 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday marked  the  39th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  This  very 
important  date  commemorates  the 
heroism  and  extraordinary  courage  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jewish  freedom  fighters 
of  eastern  Poland  In  1943  in  resisting 
the  Nazi  occupation  of  their  home- 
land. 

On  April  19.  1943.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mordecai  Anilewicz,  the  Jewish 
people  of  Muranow,  Poland,  revolted 
against  their  Nazi  oppressors  by 
making  use  of  their  very  limited  arse- 
nal in  retaliation  against  Hitler's  occu- 
pation forces  in  Warsaw.  This  coura- 
geous attempt  to  fight  back  against 
Nazi  tyranny  Initially  caught  the  Nazi 
forces  off  guard,  and  making  use  of 
these  rudimentary  weapons,  were  able 
to  hold  back  the  Nazi  tanks  for  weeks. 
But  their  valiant  efforts  met  with 
tragedy  42  days  later,  when  their 
ghetto  community  was  totally  de- 
stroyed and  its  surviving  residents 
were  sent  off  to  the  most  infamous 
concentration  camps.  In  all,  more  than 
50,000  courageous  Jews  gave  up  their 
lives  in  this  resistance  effort. 

This  unforgettable  event  was  com- 
memorated all  over  the  United  States 
yesterday,  and  among  those  groups 
honoring  the  Warsaw  freedom  fight- 
ers were  many  congregations  in  the 
29th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  which  I  represent.  These  cere- 
monies were  marked  by  the  reading  of 
poignant  testimonies  written  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  inhumane  cruelty 
and  suffering  inflicted  by  the  most 
murderous  and  oppressive  regime  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  heroism  and  strength  of  the 
Warsaw  freedom  fighters  and  the 
Jewish  people  of  World  War  II  in  gen- 
eral will  never  be  forgotten,  and  will 
serve  as  a  standard  for  those  strug- 
gling against  oppression  everywhere.* 


WILUAM  J.  VENTURI 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  honor  Mr.  Wll- 
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liam  J.  Venturi.  a  man  whose  commit- 
ment to  serving  the  people  of  Madera 
County  deserves  specisd  recognition. 
On  the  March  31.  Mr.  Venturi  will 
leave  his  post  as  veterans'  service  offi- 
cer, to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  in  1947.  In 
his  32  years  of  service,  he  has  assisted 
many  thousands  of  veterans,  widows, 
and  dependent  children  in  their  ef- 
forts to  receive  compensations  and 
pensions,  as  well  as  benefits  covering 
education,  hospitalization,  and  other 
medical  needs. 

Mr.  Venturi  was  bom  in  Madera, 
where  his  parents  made  their  first 
home  after  emigrating  from  Italy.  He 
graduated  from  local  schools  then  at- 
tended Fresno  City  College  and  Fresno 
State  College  to  study  business  admin- 
istration. In  1942,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  Mr.  Venturi  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force.  After  being  trained  on 
various  bases  scattered  throughout 
the  Southwestern  United  States,  Mr. 
Venturi  boarded  a  ship  to  serve  in  New 
Guinea,  Dutch  HoUandia.  and  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands  in  the  South  F*acific. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base  in  Sacra- 
mento in  1945,  after  having  earned  the 
rank  of  sergeant. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Venturi 
launched  his  distinguished  career  as  a 
veterans'  service  officer,  but  his  com- 
mitment to  community  service  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  office.  His 
leadership  qualities  were  evidenced 
throughout  his  four  terms  as  city 
councilman  and  two  terms  as  mayor  of 
Madera.  He  also  has  to  his  credit  a 
record  of  dedicated  service  to  a 
number  of  civic  organizations.  Mr. 
Venturi  is  a  past  president  of  both  the 
State  Veterans'  Service  Officers  and 
the  Southern  Valley  Division  of  the 
League  of  Cities,  a  past  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
American  Legion,  a  past  chairman  of 
LAPCO,  and  a  committee  member  for 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  Is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Madera  Elks 
Lodge,  and  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  often  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  salute  such 
untiring  dedication  to  community 
service.  It  Is  with  pride  that  I  wish  to 
recognize  Mr.  Venturl's  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  people  of  Madera 
County.  His  extensive  involvement 
and  community  spirit  serve  as  Inspira- 
tion to  us  all.* 


April  20,  1982 


DOMINICAN  SISTERS  OF 

SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  GUATEMALA 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
continue  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in 
Guatemala.  The  recent  elections  did 
nothing  to  Improve  the  situation  in 
that  tragic  nation  and  now,  of  course, 
with  the  coup,  the  circumstances  for 
the  people  of  Guatemala  are  even 
more  discouraging. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  great  concern 
which  exists  in  this  country  about  the 
situation  in  Guatemala.  In  particular, 
the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  of  the  Do- 
minican Sisters.  Springfield.  111., 
passed  a  resolution  on  March  2,  1982, 
calling  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  enforce  himian  rights 
sanctions  against  Guatemala  and  not 
to  provide  any  military  assistance  to 
Guatemala.  This  resolution  was  sent 
to  me  by  Mother  M.  Dominica  Bren- 
nan  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Convent. 

This  resolution  was  extremely 
thoughtful  and  demonstrates  sincere 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  people 
of  Guatemala. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  PETER  J. 
ANSELMO 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
heavy  hearts  and  a  sense  of  deep  loss, 
the  people  of  southern  Maryland  re- 
gretfully note  the  demise  of  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Anselmo.  The  long  time  resident  of 
Waldorf,  Md.,  passed  away  March  28 
in  LaPlata,  Md.  He  was  a  man  of  self- 
less devotion,  who  for  decades  dedicat- 
ed his  talents  and  energies  to  the  com- 
munity and  Nation  he  loved. 

Peter  Anselmo  spent  the  majority  of 
his  working  life  in  service  to  our  coun- 
try. During  World  War  II  he  v/as  em- 
ployed at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  while  simultaneous- 
ly serving  with  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
Policy  Reserve.  He  distinguished  him- 
self In  both  endeavors,  becoming  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees at  the  gun  works,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  police  reserve.  From 
there  he  moved  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Engraving,  where  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  had  risen  to  become 
Chief  of  the  Supply  and  Property 
Branch. 

Mr.  Anselmo 's  greatest  contribu- 
tions,   though,    were   directly    to    his 
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local  community.  He  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Bryantown  Council 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  St.  Peters 
Parish  in  Waldorf.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Knoxhill  Citizens  Associa- 
tion, and  a  board  member  of  the  Char- 
rington  Neighborhood  Association  for 
many  years.  His  concern  for  the  young 
of  his  community  was  expressed 
through  his  management  of  the  Knox- 
hill Little  League. 

Peter  Anselmo  was  also  solely  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  annual 
Memorial  Day  service  in  Carrlngton. 
Md..  to  date,  the  only  service  of  its 
kind  in  southern  Maryland. 

All  these  contributions  notwith- 
standing, Mr.  Anselmo's  patriotism 
was  best  exemplified  by  the  simple, 
repetitious  act  of  raising  and  lowering 
a  flag,  a  duty  he  discharged  faithfully 
for  many  years  at  St.  Charles  Church, 
until  Congress  passed  a  law  allowing  it 
to  fly  at  night— not  very  glamorous, 
but  then  patriots  seldom  are. 

Mr.  Anselmo  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  and  their  three  sons.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  by  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  the  community  on  which 
he  left  his  distinctive  mark.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
go  about  our  daily  business,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  forget  that  less  than  40  years 
ago  millions  of  innocent  Europeans 
were  being  sent  to  their  deaths  in  a 
plaimed,  systematic  manner.  Because 
we  so  often  forget,  this  week  has  been 
designated  "Days  of  Remembrance  of 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust"  by  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 

The  Days  of  Remembrance  of  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  Is  a  time  to  con- 
sider what  can  happen  when  totalltar- 
ians  are  able  to  seize  control  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  a  modem  state.  The  Nazis 
used  modem  techniques  of  proga- 
panda  and  terror  to  mold  the  fears  of 
ordinary  people  into  an  efficient,  ra- 
tionalized death  machine.  While  we 
mourn  for  the  victims  of  the  Nazi 
terror  and  we  recognize  the  brave  acts 
of  defiance  that  many  of  them  com- 
mitted, we  also  acknowledge  that  its 
causes  are  alive  today.  The  world  of 
1982  is  full  of  religious  and  racial 
hatred.  Many  people  still  suffer  from 
the  same  totalitarian  delusion  thai  In- 
spired Hitler:  the  belief  that  Utopia 
will  be  reached  as  soon  as  the  last 
enemy  is  destroyed. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  we 
insult  the  memory  of  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  by  discussing  It  in  rela- 
tion to  contemporary  events.  I  certain- 
ly would  not  claim  that  anything  ap- 
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proachlng  the  scale  or  severity  of  the 
Nazi  terror  is  being  carried  out  today, 
nor  would  I  want  to  see  the  word  geno- 
cide applied  to  every  act  of  mass  re- 
pression. I  would,  however,  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  antisemitlsm— one  of  the  primary 
passions  which  fueled  the  Holocaust- 
is  in  evidence  today  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  SmaU  Jewish  populations  In 
Ethiopia,  Poland,  and  Syria,  as  well  as 
the  large  Jewish  populations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Argentina  are  today 
subjected  to  severe  pressure.  The  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  the  B'nai  Brith 
recently  reported  a  significant  rise  In 
antisemitic  episodes  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  even  more  alarming  than 
these  individual  and  State-sponsored 
examples  of  antisemitlsm  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  group  of  historical  revision- 
ists who  claim  that  the  Holocaust 
never  happened.  Numerous  publica- 
tions literally  claim  that  the  Holo- 
caust was  a  nonexistent  hoax  fabricat- 
ed by  an  international  conspiracy.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  scribbllngs  of 
Individual  lunatics.  I  am  talking  about 
well-financed,  well-distributed  publica- 
tions, some  of  which  feature  endorse- 
ments by  Members  of  Congress.  The 
effort  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Holocaust— despite  overwhelming 

proof— Is  the  ultimate  insult  to  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust  victims,  and 
a  great  danger  to  the  liberty  and 
human  rights  of  future  generations.  If 
these  attempts  to  rewrite  history  exist 
now— less  than  40  years  after  the  lib- 
eration of  the  concentration  camps- 
how  much  Influence  will  such  crack- 
pot theories  have  when  all  the  survi- 
vors and  witnesses  are  dead? 

Clearly,  those  of  us  of  the  post-Holo- 
caust generation  must  not  allow  the 
suffering  of  our  parents  and  our 
grandparents  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  In 
the  spirit  of  remembrance  for  the  vic- 
tims—and vigilance  against  future 
atrocities— that  we  mark  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust.* 


GROUND  ZERO  WEEK 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothing  so  concentrates  the  mind  as 
the  prospect  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
Sharing  that  same  concentrated 
thought  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mainstream  Americans — our  parents, 
our  children,  and  our  neighbors. 

A  Gallup  poll,  taken  In  September  of 
1981,  stated  that  65  percent  of  the 
amerlcan  people  are  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war;  68  per- 
cent believe  there  is  a  chance  of  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
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states  and  the  Soviet  Union  within 
the  next  10  years.  Only  9  percent  be- 
lieve that  they  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  surviving  an  all-out  nuclear 
war. 

The  official  word  is  that  we  and  our 
adversaries  are  arming  in  the  name  of 
national  security.  But  the  deed,  when 
done,  portends  global  destruction. 

Nuclear  war  is  the  ultimate  horror. 
And  Its  threat,  to  turn  the  globe  Into  a 
ball  of  cinder  and  to  extinguish  all 
living  species,  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds  each  day. 

It  is  time  we  do  our  part  to  stop  this 
deadly  foolishness,  to  confront  that 
horror  and  put  the  fate  of  the  Earth— 
our  fate— back  in  our  hands. 

It  is  time  we  begin  answering  the 
questions  our  constituents  are  asking, 
and  responding  to  their  very  real  con- 
cerns about  nuclear  war.  rather  than 
simply  repeating  the  information  that 
the  experts  think  they  need. 

To  educate  the  American  people 
about  nuclear  war— that  is  the  purpose 
of  this  special  week.  Ground  Zero 
Week. 

Ground  Zero  is  a  nationwide  organi- 
zation which  takes  Its  name  from  the 
point  of  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

Ground  Zero  was  conceived  by  a 
small  bipartisan  group  of  people  who 
were  concerned  with  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tional consensus  and  direction  on  nu- 
clear war.  They  believe  that  a  program 
of  public  education  on  this  pressing 
issue  is  a  matter  of  utmost  priority. 

Beginning  last  Sunday,  April  18 
until  April  25,  Ground  Zero  is  sponsor- 
ing and  coordinating  community  ac- 
tivities around  the  Nation.  At  1  minute 
after  Midnight  on  Sunday,  a  bicycle 
marathon  was  scheduled  In  Cham- 
paign. 111.,  to  demonstrate  to  the  resi- 
dents that  a  nuclear  strike  on  the 
nearby  MInuteman  missile  base  would 
cause  the  deaths  of  at  least  half  the 
people  living  in  that  area. 

On  Monday,  signs  and  markers 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war 
were  posted  along  the  route  of  the 
Boston  Marathon,  which  was  being 
run  that  day. 

We  once  said  that  we  built  the  bomb 
in  the  name  of  peace.  Now.  with  the 
help  of  Ground  Zero,  let  us  build 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  bomb. 

Judy  Mann  of  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  a  timely  article.  April  16.  1982. 
on  the  activities  of  Ground  Zero.  I 
would  like  to  share  it  now  with  my  es- 
teemed colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16.  1982] 

Nuclear  Wah 

(By  Judy  Mann) 

Thanks  to  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
unthinkable  is  now  thinkable,  which  means 
a  phenomenal  amount  of  thinking  needs  to 
get  done. 

Up  until  now.  most  of  us  have  stuck  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  away  In  the 
fourth  dimension  and  left  the  ultimate 
horror  up  to  the  politicians,  the  scientists 
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and  engineers,  the  Intelligence  community 
and  the  military  planners.  The  result  has 
been  the  evolution  of  a  nuclear-ignorant 
population  and  the  rapid  development  of 
massive  weapons  of  destruction  on  both 
sides.  The  result  has  also  been  peace,  so  far. 
But  It  is  a  peace  imperiled  by  everything 
from  a  malfunctioning  microchip  in  a  com- 
puter, which  we  have  had,  to  a  malfunction- 
ing world  leader,  which  we  have  also  had. 
Richard  W.  Lyman,  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  recently  told  a  symposi- 
um on  nuclear  war:  "We  are  faced  with  an 
unprecedented,  all-but-lndescribable  power 
of  destructlveness  in  the  hands  of  a  species 
with  an  all-too-familiar  capacity  for  aggres- 
sive, not  to  mention  self-destructive,  behav- 
ior. 

"Treating  nuclear  war.  and  even  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  as  'insanity'  too  readily  be- 
comes a  way  of  oversimplifying  the  prob- 
lems," he  said.  "It  suggests  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  rid  of  this  nightmare  is  to 
put  power  into  the  hands  of  people  more  ra- 
tional than  those  who  have  been  wielding 
It." 

Lyman  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  aca- 
demic world  should  work  to  reduce  the 
poUtlclzatlon  of  arms  control  and  to  educate 
students  about  arms  control  Issues.  The  rest 
of  the  population  must  educate  Itself,  as 
well. 

That  Is  already  beginning  to  happen.  A 
nuclear  freeze  movement  is  sweeping  the 
country  and  has  overtaken  Congres. 

Next  week.  Ground  Zero,  a  bipartisan 
movement,  will  hold  nuclear  education  week 
In  650  cities  across  the  country.  In  Washing- 
ton, Ground  Zero  week  kicks  off  today  with 
a  descriptive  tour  of  the  aftermath  of  a  1 
megaton  bomb  hitting  Lafayette  Park. 
Roger  Molander,  former  nuclear  strategist 
for  the  National  Sectirlty  Council  under 
Presidents  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter,  and  now 
executive  director  of  Ground  Zero,  tells 
what  would  happen: 

There  would  be  a  crater  1.000  feet  In  di- 
ameter and  200  feet  deep,  and  out  to  a  dis- 
tance of  6/10  of  a  mile  nothing  would  be 
recognizable.  Within  a  radius  of  two  miles 
everything  would  be  flattened.  At  a  distance 
of  five  miles  out.  all  concrete  and  frame 
buildings  would  be  destroyed.  Within  a 
radius  of  three  mUes  almost  everyone  would 
be  killed.  At  10  miles,  most  people  would 
survive  the  blast  but  face  extreme  dangers 
from  fire. 

But  in  the  event  of  war.  he  says,  strate- 
gists expect  Washington  and  its  surround- 
ing towns  to  be  hit  by  a  number  of  bombs. 
Port  Belvolr.  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  the 
National  Security  Agency  at  Port  Meade, 
the  communications  equipment  In  Annap- 
olis and  possibly  the  CLA  headquarters  In 
McLean,  would  be  hit  by  separate  bombs,  he 
says.  "We  don't  have  the  Soviet  war  plans 
.  .  .  We  assume  they  would  do  It  the  way  we 
would  do  theirs." 

Ground  Zero  has  put  out  a  paperback 
book.  "Nuclear  War.  What's  In  It  For  You,"" 
a  primer  on  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear  war 
and  nuclear  issues.  This  Is  a  book  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  citizen  of  every 
country  that  has  nuclear  weapons.  It 
doesnt  give  any  answers,  but  It  lays  out  the 
Issues  so  that  we.  the  people,  can  help 
decide  our  fate.  It  describes  the  Soviet  arse- 
nals and  It  shows  how  we  could  get  into  nu- 
clear war.  It  tells  how  in  35  years  we  came 
from  having  one  bomb  with  the  explosive 
power  of  15  kilotons  of  TNT  to  having  a 
world  arsenal  whose  destructive  power  rep- 
resents "10  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  on  the  face  of  the  earth."" 
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Ground  Zero  can  educate  us.  The  next 
step  is  to  sustain  the  momentum.  We  have 
to  institutionalize  our  concern  and  our  un- 
derstanding of  nuclear  Issues  the  way  we  In- 
stitutionalize our  knowledge  of  English  and 
math.  Nuclear  issues  are  certainly  more  fun- 
damental to  survival  of  the  species.  Prom 
that,  we  may  begin  to  find  ways  toward  a 
less  perilous  peace,  the  way  the  English  and 
the  French  did  after  centuries  of  war. 

Throughout  history,  men  have  sent  boys 
out  to  battle.  But  In  the  kind  of  war  that  is 
now  becoming  thinkable,  men  would  be 
sending  out  entire  populations  of  cities  and 
nations  of  people.  In  nuclear  Jargon, 
Ground  Zero  is  the  point  where  a  nuclear 
weapon  Is  detonated.  In  survival  Jargon,  It 
marks  a  beginning.  We  should,  we  must. 
make  It  the  first  step  on  the  way  back  from 
the  edge.* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1982 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
SpesJcer,  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  Improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  luiow  that  Head  Start 
works;  that  Head  Start  is  cost-effec- 
tive. And  yet.  even  today,  it  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  Inflation  and  cutbacks  In  sup- 
portive services— CETA.  title  XX, 
chUd  care  food,  medicaid.  We  need  to 
listen  to  the  parents  of  Head  Start 
children  and  keep  this  exemplary  pro- 
gram working.  Another  letter  from  a 
Head  Start  parent  follows: 

My  child  has  a  speech  problem  and  the  in- 
dividual attention  he  gets  in  Head  Start  has 
helped  him  greatly.  He  learns  a  lot  from 
being  with  other  children.  Head  Start  gives 
my  children  time  away  from  me  to  leam  to 
get  along  with  other  children.  The  health 
and  dental  check-ups  have  helped  also.  If  It 
were  not  for  Head  Start  I  could  not  work  be- 
cause I  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  private 
sitter.  I  work  until  4:15.  so  a  half  day  pro- 
gram would  affect  me  greatly.  I  would  have 
to  pick  up  the  children  at  noon  and  take 
them  to  a  baby  altter  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Head  Stakt  PAHnrr. 

RusaeUvUle,  Arlcm 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  OHIO 
INSURANCE  INSTITUTE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRZSCNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate 
the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute  on  50 
years  of  outstanding  service.  Through 
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responsible  advertising,  research,  and 
education,  the  Institute  has  provided 
valuable  Insurance  Information  to  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  representatives 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

Ohio  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
insurance  States  in  the  Nation.  For  50 
years,  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  Institute  and  its  predecessor  orga- 
nizations has  been  to  put  the  public's 
Interest  first. 

The  Ohio  Insurance  Institute  was 
bom  In  1932  and  was  called  the  Under- 
writers Service  Association.  Four  In- 
surance executives,  elected  as  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  the  association, 
recognized  the  need  and  potential  of  a 
cooperative  Insurance  trade  associa- 
tion In  Ohio.  These  men  were:  B.  D. 
Leckllder  of  Ohio  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.;  Robert  Peln  of  State  Automobile 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.;  William  Saf- 
ford  of  Western  &  Southern  Indemni- 
ty Co.;  and  Murray  Lincoln  of  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Auto  Insurance  Co., 
now  Nationwide. 

Here  is  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  association  In 
those  early  years.  In  1936.  the  associa- 
tion helped  promote  the  American 
Legion  Safety  Campaign— two  Insur- 
ance companies  gave  the  use  of  their 
radio  stations  for  that  purpose.  Later 
that  year,  a  group  of  association  ex- 
ecutives met  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  an  effort  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  the  1936  ICC  regulations  on  small 
but  financially  sound  companies.  The 
association  also  developed  the  safe 
driver  reward  plan,  the  forerunner  of 
today's  safe  driver  plan.  To  inform  the 
public  about  Ohio's  new  financial  re- 
sponsibility law,  the  association  cre- 
ated a  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram. Coverage  was  provided  for  those 
drivers  who  would  not  be  eligible  In 
the  voluntary  market.  The  association 
actively  fought  discrimination  In  cov- 
erage based  on  a  person's  race,  and, 
after  World  War  II.  it  provided  volun- 
tary automobile  coverage  for  disabled 
veterans. 

During  the  next  two  decades,  the 
Ohio  insurance  industry  continued  to 
make  strides  In  giving  Ohio  policy- 
holders the  best  coverage  possible. 
Then,  in  1968.  spurred  on  by  the  active 
expansion  efforts  of  Ohio's  Gov. 
James  Rhodes,  the  Ohio  Insurance  In- 
stitute was  begun,  merging  with  its 
predecessors. 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry, the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute 
has  three  divisions.  The  first  division. 
Public  Information,  has  a  twofold  ob- 
jective: First,  to  restore  »ind  maintain 
public  confidence  in  the  insurance  in- 
dustry; and  second,  to  preserve  Ohio's 
relatively  favorable  climate  for  insur- 
ance operations.  One  way  of  fulfilling 
this  objective  Is  through  a  vigorous  re- 
lationship with  news  media.  A  repre- 
sentative   of    the    institute    regularly 
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visits  newspaper  offices,  radio,  and  TV 
stations.  In  1981.  145  visits  were  made. 
These  visits  frequently  result  in  radio 
and  TV  taplngs  and  special  news  arti- 
cles. In  addition,  a  special  edition  of  an 
"Ohio  Insurance  Guide"  is  given  to 
each  radio  and  TV  station  and  newspa- 
per in  Ohio  every  year.  Judicious  use 
of  news  releases  promotes  good  reader 
acceptance.  These  and  other  tech- 
niques have  established  excellent 
credibility  with  the  news  media. 

The  public  information  division  slIso 
has  an  effective  advertising  program. 
It  has  clarified  for  the  public  those  in- 
surance issues  that  may  have  been  un- 
clear or  misunderstood.  Members  of 
the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute  are  will- 
ing to  Invest  their  time  and  money  In 
the  dissemination  of  the  right  infor- 
mation. And  their  efforts  have  paid 
off.  There  has  been  a  marked  Improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  the  Insur- 
ance Industry  by  the  communications 
media.  Laws  have  been  passed— the 
0.10  alcohol  content  dnmk  driving  law. 
a  new  habitual  offender  law.  antitheft 
and  antlarson  laws  have  been  passed. 
And  the  Industry  receives  frequent  re- 
quests from  government  officials,  leg- 
islators, and  educational  institutions 
for  more  Insurance  Information. 

The  second  division  of  the  Ohio  In- 
surance Institute  is  research  and  edu- 
cation. The  annual  publication.  Ohio 
Insurance  Guide,  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  State,  is  a  major  re- 
search project.  The  Guide  collects  ex- 
tensive Ohio  insurance  data  on  princi- 
ples of  Insurance,  automobUe  Insur- 
ance, property  insurance,  and  society 
and  Insurance.  Some  recent  studies  In- 
cluded in  the  Guide  were:  "The  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  Insurance  on  Socie- 
ty": "Voluntary  Auto  Insurance 
Market";  and  "The  Cost  of  Auto  In- 
surance." 

The  division  of  research  and  educa- 
tion also  undertakes  the  education  of 
high  school  pupils  and  teaches  about 
Insurance  matters.  One  of  the  educa- 
tion programs  is  a  3-day  annual  semi- 
nar for  high  school  teachers  of  busi- 
ness education,  economics,  vocational 
education,  mathematics,  and  driver 
education.  The  faculty  for  these  semi- 
nars is  drawn  from  college  teachers  of 
insurance  and  representatives  of  the 
insurance  industry.  Testimony  from 
the  participants  of  these  seminars 
attest  to  the  value  of  these  programs. 

The  third  division  of  the  Ohio  Insur- 
ance Institute  is  government  and  in- 
dustry relations.  This  division  provides 
Insurance  Information  to  Ohio  govern- 
mental organizations,  members  of  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly,  and  Ohio  leg- 
islators In  Washlngon.  It  works  closely 
with  the  Insurance  Federation  of 
Ohio,  the  organization  of  Ohio  compa- 
nies that  has  a  primary  responsibility 
in  the  lobbying  and  legislative  areas. 
This  division  is  helping  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  redlining  in  Ohio— statewide 
action  committees  were  established  for 
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Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Youngstown. 
Standby  committees  are  available  for 
other  Ohio  cities  If  allegations  of  red- 
lining develop.  In  addition,  the  insti- 
tute honors  those  law  enforcement 
troopers  who  are  active  In  auto  theft 
prevention.  It  cooperates  with  the 
Ohio  department  of  Disaster  Services 
In  a  tornado  safety  campaign.  The  In- 
stitute has  been  Invited  to  be  the  co- 
ordinating agency  to  disseminate  in- 
surance Information,  and  to  assist 
members  of  the  public  who  suffer 
losses  In  the  event  of  a  national  disas- 
ter or  emergency. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Ohio  Insurance 
Institute  and  its  predecessor  organiza- 
tions have  succeeded  in  fulfilling  their 
primary  purpose  by  promoting  the 
welfare  of  Ohio  citizens.  Harry  V. 
Jimip,  director  of  the  Ohio  Insurance 
Department,  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute 
when  he  said: 

On  several  occasions.  I  have  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  E>epart- 
ment  to  the  O.I.I.  ...  for  providing  insur- 
ance buyers  with  proper  Information  to 
allow  them  to  purchase  insurance  intelli- 
gently. .  .  .  The  O.I.I,  enables  the  Industry 
to  anticipate  areas  of  public  concern  and  as- 
sists in  finding  ways  to  alleviate  that  con- 
cern. The  [Ohio  Insurance]  Department  has 
always  found  O.I.I,  responsive  to  its  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Ohio  Insurance  Institute's 
past  50  years  of  service.  However,  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
look  forward  as  well.  I  ask  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  wishing  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Insti- 
tute the  best  of  luck  in  continuing 
their  outstanding  service  for  the  next 
50  years.* 


THE  REAL  ISSUE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxinots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  real  disappointments  In  the  na- 
tional debate  over  our  economic  diffi- 
culties Is  that  most  important  issue 
keeps  getting  sidetracked  by  political 
theatrics  and  one  upmanship. 

The  issue  is  one  of  social  responsibil- 
ity and  how  we  as  a  nation  fulfill  the 
truly  American  responsibility  of  caring 
for  those  In  our  society  we  consider 
less  fortunate. 

The  debate  over  social  welfare  is  not 
a  question  of  the  haves  versus  the 
have  nots.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  one 
party  being  more  sensitive  or  compas- 
sionate than  the  other.  It  is  not  just  a 
question  of  spending  Federal  money  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

If  we  can  get  away  from  the  emo- 
tionalism and  political  scare  tactics  for 
a  brief  period,  we  need  to  answer  a 
number  of  important  questions. 
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First.  Has  our  system  of  providing 
social  welfare  through  massive  Federal 
programs  failed? 

Second.  Has  the  cost  of  those  pro- 
grams or  the  burdens  those  costs  place 
on  taxpayers  grown  so  large  that  the 
programs  or  the  concept  must  be 
changed? 

Third.  Can  private  citizens,  private 
organizations  alone  or  in  partnership 
with  government  meet  all  or  at  least 
more  of  our  social  responsibilities? 

Fourth.  Should  government  involve- 
ment be  shifted  from  the  Federal  level 
to  the  State  and  local  levels? 

Fifth.  Are  the  needy  In  our  society 
best  served  by  structured  programs  or 
are  they  better  served  by  healthy  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  benefit  us  all? 

Jerry  Klein,  In  a  reflective  commen- 
tary published  In  Peoria's  Journal 
Star,  April  5,  addresses  some  of  those 
questions  and  reminds  us  that  the  real 
budget  Issue  before  us  Is  not  so  much 
one  of  numbers,  but  one  of  social  re- 
sponsibilities, social  values,  and  fair- 
ness. 

I  hope  you  will  take  time  to  read, 
"Making  Poverty  Worse  With  Money," 
which  I  submit  for  insertion  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Making  Poverty  Worse  With  Money 
(By  Jerry  Klein) 

We  have  continued  to  operate  for  the  past 
several  years  under  the  benign  assumption 
that  poverty  can  be  eliminated  if  only  we 
are  willing  to  spend  enough  money  on  the 
poor.  The  results  have  been  disappointing, 
even  disastrous.  Not  only  are  the  poor  still 
with  us— more  than  ever,  in  fact— but  we 
have  erected  a  massive  and  costly  welfare 
state  which  threatens  the  existence  of  the 
middle  class  and  which  reduces  an  increas- 
ingly large  slice  of  society  to  helpless 
dependency. 

Feeding  the  poor  is  one  of  the  corporal 
works  of  mercy,  and  It  remains  an  almost 
statutory  obligation.  When  an  entire  gov- 
ernment takes  on  the  task.  It  might  seem  to 
be  one  of  those  happy  acts  of  national  mo- 
rality, like  the  Marshall  Plan  after  World 
War  II,  when  the  concerns  of  the  state  seem 
to  coincide  with  those  of  a  much  higher  au- 
thority. But  what  we  have  instead  is  a  costly 
and  inefficient  bureacuracy  which  has 
grown  dedicated  to  perpetuating  not  only 
itself  but  the  dependent  status  of  the  poor. 
If  the  poor  cease  to  exist,  so  does  the  wel- 
fare bureaucracy. 

The  overall  picture  Is  almost  too  stagger- 
ing to  comprehend.  We  now  have  a  presi- 
dent who,  in  attempting  to  prune  some  of 
this  back  to  more  tolerable  limits,  has 
brought  forth  howls  of  outrage  from  the 
righteous.  Some  of  these  perhaps  foresee 
that  the  injunction  to  feed  the  hungry 
might  fall  more  upon  the  Individuals  and 
less  upon  the  government.  It  is  far  easier  to 
be  charitable  when  the  money  is  simply  ex- 
tracted from  paychecks  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 

Real  charity  is  something  else.  And  we  are 
finding  a  middle  class,  or  what  is  left  of  it. 
Increasingly  disillusioned.  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  discovered  that  those  they  are 
being  taxed  to  support  are  living  better 
than  the  taxpayers  are  .  .  .  and  with  far  less 
to  worry  about. 
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I  luiow  a  wage-earner,  for  Instance,  who 
drinks  Buckhom  Beer,  drives  a  10-year-old 
car  and  looks  at  a  black  and  white  television 
set.  He  tends  to  grow  somewhat  resentful 
when  standing  in  line  at  the  supermarket 
with  his  generic  or  bargain  purchases  and 
observes  people  with  food  stamps  lining  up. 
their  carts  bulging  with  steaks,  pizza,  frozen 
food  and  expensive  Junk  food.  He  worries 
over  his  next  electric  bill  and  the  next 
house  payment.  Because  he  Is  sober  (who 
can  be  anything  else  on  Buckhom  Beer?), 
reliable  and  has  a  job.  there  will  be  no  help 
for  him  from  Washington,  or  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  many  that  In  playing  the  role 
of  Robin  Hcod,  'he  federal  government  has 
mistaken  those  barely  above  the  poverty 
level  as  the  rich,  has  assaulted  these  and 
given  their  possessions  to  those  marginaly 
poorer.  We  have  evolved  therefore  into  a 
kind  of  two-class  society— those  who  have 
and  those  who  used  to  have. 

If  one  could  detail  some  worthwhile  result 
from  this  vast  social  upheaval.  It  might  be 
easily  defended.  Clearly,  the  eradication  of 
poverty  is  a  Utopian  dream  that  will  never 
happen.  But  there  has  not  even  been  a  re- 
duction In  the  poverty  level. 

There  are  more  poor  and  hungry  people 
than  ever,  which  seems  a  logical  outcome 
from  a  system  which  encourages  a  passive, 
unproductive  way  of  life  among  those  for 
whom  welfare  has  become  a  continuing,  per- 
petuating existence. 

Instead  of  teaching  the  poor  how  to  make 
bread,  how  to  lead  productive  lives,  we  have 
simply  sent  out  the  checks  and  said,  in 
effect,  "let  them  eat  cake."  And  we  have 
turned  the  middle  class  into  the  bakers. 

Anyone  who  dares  criticize  the  govern- 
ment's welfare  excesses  is  almost  certain  to 
be  branded  as  wicked  and  selfish,  a  scrooge 
who  would  take  food  from  the  mouths  of 
babes. 

But  it  is  not  that  simple.  We  have  almost 
succeeded  in  making  a  mockery  out  of  In- 
dustry, hard  work  and  personal  pride  by  pe- 
nalizing those  who  produce  and  rewarding 
those  who  do  not.  Even  Robin  Hood  knew 
better  than  this.* 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MEL 
LAIRD 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESeNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  represent  Wisconsin's 
Seventh  Congressional  District  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  the 
resignation  of  former  Representative 
Melvin  R.  Laird  to  become  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  1969.  Although  we  come 
from  opposite  political  parties  and 
have  been  on  opposing  sides  on  some 
issues,  we  are  good  friends. 

Carleton  College  each  year  desig- 
nates a  graduate  for  its  Aliunni 
Achievement  Award  and  recently  it 
honored  Mel  Laird.  The  remarks  John 
M.  Lavine,  publisher  of  the  Chippewa 
Palls  Herald-Telegram  newspaper, 
made  on  this  occasion.  I  found  most 
Interesting.  I  thought  Mel's  former 
colleagues  might  also  find  them  of  in- 
terest. Publisher  Lavine,  a  Carleton 
graduate  in  presenting  the  award,  said: 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen:  First  as  a  Carleton 
student— and  for  the  past  18  years  as  a 
working  Journalist- 1  have  learned  at  least 
two  significant  lessons. 

One  is  that  people  often  have  a  view  of 
history  that  fits  what  they  wish  to  believe, 
rather  than  what  really  happened. 

The  second  is  that  a  large  part  of  America 
and  Carleton's  strength  rests  on  the  degree 
to  which  each  fosters  the  right  of  people  to 
hold  different  points  of  view. 

These  two  lessons  are  appropriate  touch- 
stones for  the  Alumni  Achievement  Award 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  tonight 
to  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Since  he  graduated  from  Carleton  In  1944. 
Melvin  Laird  has  forged  a  career  that  de- 
fines the  word  achievement. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  §Ute 
Senate  at  the  age  of  23.  Many  important 
pieces  of  legislation  in  our  state  bear  his 
name— as  should  federal  revenue  sharing, 
which  he  promoted  in  Wisconsin  and  later 
brought  into  t>elng  in  Washington. 

When  Mel  Laird  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives— where  he  was  elected  to  9 
terms— the  record  will  show  that  his  keen 
Intellect  and  the  combination  of  his  fiscal 
conservatism  and  yet.  his  strong  support  of 
health  care  and  medical  research  legislation 
helped  propel  him  to  the  number  two  spot- 
just  behind  Oerald  Pord— among  House  Re- 
publicans. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  gave  him  its  coveted 
Distinguished  Service  Award  and  cited  Laird 
as— (and  I  quote)— "a  forthright  and  persist- 
ent advocate  whose  intellectual  courage  and 
ability  have  consistently  enlightened  and 
enlivened  public  discussion  of  the  important 
Issues  facing  the  nation"— (unquote.) 

Of  course,  the  issue  with  which  many 
people  most  associate  our  awardee  is  Viet- 
nam. 

Again.  I  wish  now— and  particularly  I 
wished  back  in  the  late  SO's  and  early  70's— 
that  critics  at  Carleton  and  elsewhere  would 
remember  those  two  basic  lessons— the  im- 
portance of  fostering  differing  points  of 
view  and  the  importance  of  recalling  what 
really  occurred  In  history:  not  what  people 
would  like  to  t>elleve  took  place. 

Take  it  from  one  who  edited  a  dally  news- 
paper which  editorially  opposed  Vietnam  in 
late  1965— long  t>efore  such  a  position  was 
popular  or  even  tolerable  to  most  of  you— 
Mel  Laird's  record  on  Vietnam  is  a  long  way 
from  the  one  I  often  hear  so  glibly  dis- 
cussed. 

Congressman  Laird  warned  both  the  presi- 
dent who  initiated  America's  Involvement  In 
Vietnam— John  Kennedy— and  the  presi- 
dent who  buUt  that  conflict  to  Its  zenith- 
Lyndon  Johnson— that  a  land  war  in  South- 
east Asia  was  wrong.  He  also  told  them  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  change  the  role  of  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  from  advisors  to 
ground  combatants. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Melvin  Laird  also  made  it  his  goal 
to  reduce  American  ground  commitment  in 
Vietnam  each  month  that  he  served.  That 
was  a  difficult  task,  because  it  was  opposed 
by  some  other  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  It  was  also  difficult 
because  each  month  during  the  previous  six 
years.  American  ground  commitments  in 
Vietnam  had  Increased. 

Nonetheless.  Secretary  Laird  achieved 
that  goal,  even  though  It  went  unheralded. 
It  was  obliterated  by  this  country's  domestic 
thrashings  which,  ironically,  were  supposed 
to  be  requesting  an  end  to  the  violence  of 
war. 
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In  the  shaping  and  carrying  out  of  public 
policy.  Melvin  Laird's  record  throughout  his 
career  has  also  been  one  of  candor  In  public 
life.  One  of  the  traits  which  makes  him  so 
formidable  is  that  his  agenda  is  always  up- 
front. He  walks  as  he  talks. 

Indeed,  if  some  leaders  in  both  political 
parties— especially  some  who  led  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  two  decades— had  adopted 
that  trait,  they  and  the  nation  would  have 
been  far  better  off. 

For  my  part,  I  know  this  facet  of  Mel  be- 
cause there  have  been  many  times  when  he 
and  the  editorials  of  our  newspapers  have 
disagreed. 

I  would  tell  you  In  confidence  that  at  first 
I  wondered  if  this  disagreement  disqualified 
him  for  this  award.  Then,  upon  reflection,  I 
realized  that  even  he  can't  always  be  right. 

In  fact,  of  course.  I  would  argue  that  if 
Carleton  College  stands  for  anything,  it 
would  stand  for  giving  Mel  Laird  and  me  the 
tools  to  pursue  the  different  goals  which 
each  of  us  believe  is  the  wisest  public  policy. 

There  is  one  other  Item  I  will  briefly  men- 
tion In  the  otherwise  far  too  long  to  recount 
litany  of  our  awardees  accomplishments.  I 
mention  it  only  because  of  its  special  mean- 
ing for  t(xlay's  Carleton  students  who,  I  am 
told,  have  more  than  a  vague  concern  about 
reinsUtement  of  the  draft.  As  you  raise 
these  concerns,  you  should  know  that 
Melvin  Laird  began  the  all-volunteer  army. 

Finally,  and  on  a  personal  note,  let  me  say 
that  I  think  Mel  Laird  deserves  this  award 
not  only  because  he  had  the  wisdom  to  grow 
up  and  serve  the  finest  part  of  the  United 
SUtes.  northern  Wisconsin;  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  a  member,  with  me.  or  that  ex- 
clusive club  of  people  with  permanent  hair 
cuts,  but  also  because  when  he  left  public 
life  and  became  Senior  Counsellor  for  the 
Reader's  Digest,  he  Joined  those  of  us  who 
are  in  that  special  group  of  mischief  makers 
called  journalists. 

On  behalf  of  the  Carleton  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, it  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure 
to  present  this  award  for  Distinguished 
Achievement  to  Melvin  R.  Laird.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  Nrw  jERsry 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
homage  to  the  6  million  men.  women, 
and  children  that  fell  victim  to  Nazi 
extermination  plans  during  World 
War  II.  As  a  crime  unique  in  the 
annals  of  history,  different  not  only  in 
the  quantity  of  violence  but  in  its 
manner  and  purpose  as  a  mass  crimi- 
nal enterprise  organized  and  carried 
out  by  the  state  against  defenseless  ci- 
vilian populations.  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  prevented  the  world 
from  recognizing  the  moral  truths 
which  permitted  the  Holocaust  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  believe  the  American  philosopher 
George  Santayana  stated  it  rather 
well  when  he  warned  that  those  who 
forget     history     are     condemned     to 
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repeat  it.  Remembering  can  instill  cau- 
tion, fortify  restraint,  protect  against 
future  evil  or  indifference,  and  can 
only  be  prolonged  by  an  understand- 
ing of  wha.  happened  and  how  it  oc- 
curred. We  must  never  forget  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  some- 
time accompany  the  exercise  of  abso- 
lute power. 

Along  these  lines,  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate my  strong  support  for  this 
annual  commemoration  of  the  Holo- 
caust during  these  Days  of  Remem- 
brance. Clearly,  if  we  are  to  learn  from 
the  past,  we  must  be  aware  of  what 
has  occurred.  Given  the  depths  of 
human  cruelty  which  awe  revealed  by 
the  Holocaust,  I  can  understand  how 
the  temptation  might  exist  to  sweep 
such  unpleasant  memories  from  our 
coUective  consciousness.  However,  to 
proceed  in  such  a  manner  would  not 
only  perform  a  great  injustice  to  our- 
selves and  future  generations  but  also 
to  the  6  million  who  perished  during 
an  event  which  many  of  us  still  regard 
as  inconceivable.* 
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it  is  like  to  experience  the  hate  and  in- 
dignities of  my  fellow  human  beings. 
The  outrage  and  humiliation,  I  have 
felt  can  help  me  to  empathize  with  the 
suffering  of  those  who  experienced 
the  Holocaust  and  strengthens  my  re- 
solve to  continue  my  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights.* 


WE  MUST  ALL  REMEMBER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  Yom  Hashoah  or  Day  of  Holo- 
caust which  commemorates  the  brutal 
genocide  of  over  6  million  Jews  during 
World  War  II  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis.  It  is  a  day  when  all  Americans, 
indeed  all  the  people  of  the  world 
should  pause  and  reflect  on  the  cruel 
torture  and  death  that  a  supposedly 
civilized  world  allowed  to  be  inflicted 
upon  fellow  human  beings  for  no 
other  reason  than  they  practice  a  spe- 
cific religion. 

The  horrors  of  the  concentration 
camps  which  included  starvation,  beat- 
ings, forced  labor,  family  separation, 
and  every  imaginable  humiliation  and 
indignity  can  l)e  described  but  never 
understood  by  those  who  did  not  expe- 
rience the  nightmare. 

We  all  have  an  obligation  to  remem- 
ber so  that  we  will  stand  up  and  speak 
out  whenever  such  an  atrocity  appears 
imminent.  But  we  have  failed  to  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  perished  in 
recent  years  in  the  genocide  in  Biafra, 
Ethiopia,  and  Cambodia.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  all  people  to  comdemn 
terror,  brutality  and  extermination 
wherever  it  occurs.  The  building  of 
such  memorials  as  Yad  Veshem  in 
Israel  with  its  eternal  flames  to  com- 
memorate the  6  million  who  perished 
in  the  Holocaust  is  important,  but  an 
even  greater  tribute  to  those  who  have 
perished  would  be  the  end  of  genocide. 

As  a  member  of  a  minority,  I  for 
one,  will  never  forget,  for  I  know  what 
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Thank  you  again  for  your  time  and  help 
with  this  important  issue. 
Yours  truly, 

Claude  West, 
Finance  Secretary, 
Local  Union  No.  1548.9 


MSHA  CUTS  OPPOSED 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
nimiber  of  miners  in  my  district,  as 
well  as  others,  have  written  to  me  ex- 
pressing their  concerns  about  the  pro- 
posed administration  cuts  in  funding 
for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Claude  West,  finance 
secretary  for  Local  No.  1548,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Beaver 
Dam,  Ky„  has  written  me  a  thought- 
ful letter  on  this  subject.  I  believe  that 
my  constituent's  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time: 

Dear  Congressmam  Hubbard:  I  am  again 
writing  to  you  about  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance to  all  the  members  of  this  local 
union  as  well  as  myself.  The  matter  that  I 
am  speaking  of  is  the  proposed  cut  in  the 
funding  of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (MSHA). 

We.  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  1548, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (UMWA). 
are  totally  opposed  to  these  cuts  in  funding 
and  personnel.  We  believe  that  this  Is  one 
program  that.  If  cut,  would  Jeopardize  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  miners,  whether 
union  or  non-union.  We  also  believe  that 
this  move  would  result  In  the  loss  of  many 
lives  in  the  mines  in  this  nation. 

We  believe  that  the  events  of  recent  weeks 
should  be  proof  that,  instead  of  less,  more 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  enforcement 
and  inspections.  We  ask  that  you  would  take 
into  consideration  the  widows  and  father- 
less children  left  behind  because  the  law 
was  not  enforced  or  Inspections  were  not 
made.  Again,  we  want  to  make  It  clear  to 
the  lawmakers  of  this  country  that  these 
things  do  make  a  difference  In  the  work 
place.  We  also  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  feel 
that  lives  and  limbs  are  more  important 
than  budgets. 

We  know  that  this  Administration  has 
promised  to  cut  government  spending.  We 
feel  that  the  President  ought  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  events  that  brought  about 
the  formation  of  an  agency  such  a  MSHA 
and  what  the  effects  would  be  on  the  people 
that  MSHA  protects  if  the  program  is  made 
useless.  The  President  has  said  that  he  has 
heard  the  voice  of  the  people.  Who  are  the 
people  calling  for  cuts  in  MSHA?  Certainly 
not  the  men  and  women  who  go  into  the 
mines  in  this  country. 

Again,  Local  Union  No.  1548,  UMWA,  its 
officers,  and  members,  ask  that  you  sound 
our  views  so  that  all  might  know  that  this 
group  of  citizens  is  opposed  to  these  cuts. 


FINDING  THE  SILVER  LINING 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  expect  the  news  of  the  day  to  be 
cheerful  and  heartening.  And  it  usual- 
ly is  not.  The  news  is  full  of  crime, 
conflict,  poverty,  and  strife.  Some 
people  shrug  their  shoulders  at  bad 
news.  However,  most  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity to  right  wrongs  and  the  endless 
struggle  to  improve  our  world  can  be 
frustrating. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  we  find  some- 
one who  has  taken  a  step  back  from 
all  the  bad  news  to  see  what  we,  as 
Americans,  really  have  going  for  us. 
This  past  Saturday  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Times  Record  of  Troy. 
N.Y.,  someone  took  that  step.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  this  editorial 
entitled  'Finding  the  Silver  Lining." 

The  message  is  simple,  but  often 
overlooked.  We  do  not  always  need 
fanfare  to  celebrate  our  great  Nation. 
Sometimes  a  reminder  of  our  tremen- 
dous opportimity  and  good  fortune  is 
all  the  encouragement  that  is  needed. 

I  warmly  appreciate  the  thoughtful- 
ness  and  patriotism  which  inspired 
this  editorial.  It  has  fortified  me  and 
all  who  have  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 

PiiJDiKG  THE  Silver  LnnKc 

Congratulations. 

You  have  made  it  to  the  opinion  page. 
You  have  survived  the  wars,  the  rumors  of 
wars,  the  crashes,  the  collapsing  economy, 
the  corruption,  the  broken  families,  the 
beaten  children,  the  murders,  the  misery 
and  all  the  other  news  of  fresh  disasters  you 
read  about  on  our  previous  pages. 

You  may  have  concluded  that  these  are 
terrible  times  and  that  almost  everything 
about  life  on  Earth  has  gone  afoul. 

But  before  you  begin  looking  for  a  new 
planet  to  live  on,  please  consider 

The  United  States  is  at  peace.  If  we 
should  ever  go  to  war  again,  the  "terrible 
times  "  we  live  in  now  will  be  known  as  "the 
good  old  days." 

Most  people  die  of  natural  causes,  and  the 
average  American  of  today  lives  almost  27 
years  longer  than  his  counterpart  in  1900. 

Most  husbands  love  their  wives.  Most 
wives  love  their  husbands.  Most  parents  love 
their  children.  Most  children  love  their  par- 
ents. Most  children  do  not  become  profes- 
sional criminals.  Most  children  grow  up  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  parents  who  raised  them. 
Most  parents  are  glad  they  had  them. 

We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
economic  miracle  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Caesar.  Charlemagne  and  Louis  XIV 
never  lived  as  well  materially  as  the  average 
American  does  today.  Two  billion  people  in 
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the  world  today  are  living  In  poverty,  but 
that  still  leaves  two  billion  who  are  not  and 
that  is  something  very  new  and  amazing. 
Just  the  idea  that  the  average  person  could 
live  in  comfort  Is  a  child  of  our  times. 

Most  politicians  are  not  on  the  take.  Most 
business  people  do  not  try  to  cheat  you. 
Most  doctors,  lawyers,  police  officers,  weld- 
ers, bricklayers,  tax-preparers.  etc.  work 
hard  and  earn  their  keep. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  world  doesn't  need  a 
lot  of  fixing  up.  But  sometimes  people 
become  so  overwhelmed  by  the  despair  they 
see  in  their  newspaper  and  on  the  six 
o'clock  news  that  they  forget  how  far  we've 
come  and  how  far  we  could  go  if  we  don't 
resign  ourselves  to  evil. 

Remember,  the  newspaper  prints  all  this 
awful  news  because  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 
A  lot  of  the  good  things  don't  get  printed 
because  they  are  so  common. 

Thank  Ood.« 


STEAKHOUSE  REVIEW-TOKYO 
STYLE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALirORNIA 
III  THE  HOOSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  weU 
known  that  because  of  her  very  tight 
beef  quotas,  the  price  of  beef  in  Japan 
is  sky  high— but  we  sometimes  forget 
how  high  sky  high  can  be. 

The  Japan  Economic  Foundation 
has  started  a  new  monthly  publication 
entitled  "Journal  of  Japanese  Trade 
and  Industry."  It  is  an  interesting  pub- 
lication which  describes  the  latest  In 
industrial  and  technical  developments 
in  Japan.  But  the  March  17.  1982  issue 
also  reviews  several  steakhouses  in 
downtown  Tokyo. 

The  restaurant  reviews  a  half-pound 
steak  which,  with  a  salad  and  two 
beers,  sold  for  about  $210  3  years  ago. 
Fortunately,  that  took  the  reviewer's 
breath  away— or  as  he  says,  "we  were 
dumbfounded."  Therefore,  the  review 
moves  on  to  more  reasonably  priced 
Items:  A  steak  of  a  little  over  1  [>ound 
(along  with  salad,  ice  cream,  fruit,  tax 
and  service  charge)  at  another  restau- 
rant sells  for  Y9,600  or  $40  at  today's 
exchange  rate  ($48  at  a  more  normal 
exchange  rate).  This  is  described  as  a 
"reasonable  price."  Finally,  the  article 
reviews  a  real  bargain— a  200-gram 
steak  (about  40  percent  of  a  pound) 
which  sells  to  the  luncheon  crowd  for 
Yl.OOO  or  $4  to  $5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  what  Tokyo 
needs  is  a  chain  of  Ponderosa's  or  Bo- 
nanza's. I  bring  all  this  up,  because 
the  Japanese  want  to  sell  us— and 
many  Americans  want  to  buy— beauti- 
fully crafted  and  engineered  electron- 
ics, automotives,  and  machine  tools. 
Yet  when  we  have  something  in  which 
the  United  States  clearly  has  a  com- 
parative advantage— In  price  and  qual- 
ity—we are  blocked  from  selling  in 
Japan  through  quotas  which  drive 
prices  so  high  that  the  demand  for  our 
products  is  destroyed. 
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Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  run  Into  a  buzzsaw  of 
criticism  until  they  open  their  markets 
to  more  of  our  products. 

The  full  text  of  the  restaurant 
review  Is  printed  below: 

SUraiRO — GOOD  STZAK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Tokyo  is  a  steak  lover's  paradise,  good 
steak  restaurants  abound,  ranging  from  the 
popularly  priced  Chaco  and  Misono  of  Kobe 
origin  to  the  exclusive  Aragawa. 

Three  years  ago.  I  went  with  a  friend  to 
Aragawa.  recommended  as  the  best  steak- 
house  in  Tokyo  in  a  steakhouse  guide.  It 
was  a  small,  unpretentious  looking  place  lo- 
cated near  Shlmbashl  SUtlon.  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

Aragawa's  250-gram  steak,  broiled  slowly 
over  a  fire  of  special  charcoal,  was  certainly 
delicious  and  equal  to  our  high  expectation. 
But  when  the  time  came  to  pay  the  bill,  we 
were  dumbfounded:  Y42.000!  this  Included 
tax  and  a  service  charge,  but  all  we  had  was 
the  steak,  salad  and  two  bottles  of  beer.  The 
restaurant  did  not  have  a  menu,  so  we  had 
no  advance  warning  how  much  this  was 
going  to  be. 

Of  the  dozens  of  good  steak  experiences 
available  in  Tokyo.  I  would  recommend  the 
500-gram  offering  at  Suehlro.  behind  the 
Matsuzakaya  department  store  in  Oinza. 

For  taste,  price,  and  service,  Suehlro  gives 
you  the  most  for  your  money. 

The  beef  comes  directly  from  Suehiro's 
own  ranch.  It  is  flavored  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  marinated  in  a  special  prepara- 
tion of  soybean  sauce,  salad  oil.  sake,  sea- 
soning, and  vegetable  essence  such  as  onion 
and  celery.  It  is  then  broiled  slowly  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  a  special  method  which  Sue- 
hlro has  been  using  for  more  than  50  years 
to  bring  out  the  inner  taste  of  the  beef.  It  is 
marvellously  delicious.  And  the  cost  per 
person  is  9.600  yen  including  salad,  coffee. 
Ice  cream,  fmit,  tax  and  service  charge.  For 
a  400-gram  steak,  the  bUl  is  7,800  yen. 

Suehlro  is  a  five-story  restaurant.  The 
first  and  second  floors  serve  the  smaller  200- 
gram  steaks.  Moderately  priced  at  1.000  yen, 
these  steaks  are  very  popular  with  office 
workers  and  businessmen.  The  fifth  floor  is 
the  place  for  relaxed  dining  in  a  refined  at- 
mosphere. 

It  should  be  worth  adding  that  Suehlro 
hasn't  raised  its  prices  for  five  years,  and 
yet  has  maintained  its  very  high  stand- 
ards.* 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST—TENNESSEE'S WINNING 
SPEECH 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TKlVlfESSEE 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  a  young  constituent  of 
mine,  Christi  Richardson  of  Cleveland, 
Term.,  for  her  winning  speech  on  the 
theme  "Building  America  Together." 
Chiistl's  speech  was  selected  as  the 
best  from  Tennessee  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  War's  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  I  believe  that  her  speech,  as 
follows,  carries  a  message  to  which  we 
all  should  listen: 


America. 

It  is  many  things. 

It  is  a  mood— a  sUte  of  mind— a  philoso- 
phy. 

America  is  acres  of  waving  grain  or  snow- 
capped    mountains,     sandy     beaches     and 
waving  palms— a  land  of  majestic  beauty. 
But  is  Is  also  people. 

It  is  a  farmer  in  Iowa  plowing  his  soil,  a 

steelworker  In  Birmingham,  a  New  England 

fisherman  tending  his  nets. 

It  is  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  welcoming  all. 

And  one  thing  America  has  always  been  is 

people  working  together. 

It  was  people  working  together  who  built 
the  first  home,  the  first  church,  the  first 
school. 

Working  together,  people  rebuilt  a  united 
America  that  had  been  torn  in  two  by 
inward  strife.  Many  thought  the  CMvil  War 
had  completely  destroyed  a  great  nation 
that  had  been  built  on  freedom. 

But  Instead,  it  made  each  man  look  at  one 
another  in  equality.  And  the  black  and  the 
white  man  began  to  build  together  again. 

The  Oreat  E>epres8ion  brought  a  time  of 
testing.  Overnight,  fortunes  were  lost,  and 
many  lost  everything  they  had.  Many 
people  had  nothing  left— but  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  build  again. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  men  were  again 
forced  to  work  side  by  side.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  hard  but  many  will  remember 
it  as  a  time  when  the  people  of  this  nation 
learned  the  value  of  life. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  It  was  by 
working  together  we  survived  two  world 
wars. 

But  these  things  have  all  been  in  the  past 
and  I  personally  don't  remember  these 
things. 

When  I  think  of  people  building  together, 
what  can  I  relate  to?  What  can  I  remember? 
I  do  remember  seeing  the  first  man  walk 
on  the  moon.  I  remember  when  he  took  that 
first  step  and  spoke  for  all  those  who  made 
this  most  difficult  task  possible  when  he 
said.  "One  small  step  for  man.  one  giant 
step  for  mankind." 

And  I  do  remember  that  tragic  day  on  No- 
veml)er  4.  1979,  when  we  heard  the  news 
that  the  Americans  had  been  taken  hostage. 
Even  though  I  didn't  know  these  people.  I 
felt  as  if  they  were  part  of  my  family.  We 
saw  their  parents,  interviewed  their  wives, 
went  into  their  homes,  and  we  all  felt  like 
part  of  their  family. 

It  was  a  rallying  point  which  l>egan  to 
bring  back  a  new  surge  of  patriotism. 

Now.  we  all  had  one  common  goal  to  work 
for— the  release  of  the  hostages.  After  over 
a  year  I  remember  the  national  celebration 
In  which  we  all  participated  when  they  were 
released. 

Together  we  had  suffered.  T-ogether  we 
rejoiced. 

Not  all  of  our  problems  have  been  solved. 
Not  all  of  the  work  is  done,  and  not  all  of 
the  goals  have  been  accomplished. 
For  us  there  Is  much  to  do. 
As  a  nation,  we,  the  young  people,  will  be 
faced  with  new  problems  which  will  demand 
solutions. 
New  problems? 
Sure! 

But  the  same  old  way  of  solving  them— 
working  together!* 


April  20,  1982 


IT'S  TIME  TO  CHANGE 
DIRECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  seems  to  me  that  In  the  second 
year  of  his  administration.  President 
Reagan  is  offering  to  the  American 
people  a  collection  of  economic  poli- 
cies and  Federal  budget  proposals  that 
add  up  to  more  bswl  news  in  the  rest  of 
1982  and  1983  in  terms  of  lost  jobs, 
lost  income,  and  a  loss  of  the  sense  of 
fairness  and  social  justice  which  holds 
our  Nation  together. 

Since  last  July,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed has  Increased  by  1.8  million;  30 
percent  of  industrial  capacity  Is  Idle 
and  factory  output  is  down  8.6  per- 
cent. Despite  this,  the  administration 
tells  America  to  wait.  I  urge  you  to 
read  the  following  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  believed  in  the 
Reagan  rhetoric  and  voted  for  the 
President  in  1980.  He  has  changed  his 
position  drastically  and  has  requested 
that  I  share  his  letter  with  every 
Member  of  Congress.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  come  to  me  with  the 
same  feelings  and  now  realize  that  the 
United  States  must  have  a  complete 
about-face  to  begin  to  revitalize  our 
Nation: 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  The  following  re- 
marks are  made  with  genuine  reluctance, 
but  I'm  desperate  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
do  me  the  service  of  letting  people  know 
how  I  feel. 

Congressman  Ford,  after  graduating  from 
Taylor  Center  High  in  1966.  I  worked  for  a 
time  at  minimum  wage  at  a  store,  as  I 
couldn't  get  a  better  job— for  I  was  lA.  I 
didn't  complain  and  went  to  Viet  Nam  in 
1968  and  proudly  served  in  the  Americal  Di- 
vision. In  August  of  1969  I  was  severely 
wounded  in  action  at  LZ  Baldy.  about  16 
miles  southwest  of  Danang.  I  didn't  com- 
plain: I  believed  in  America  and  American- 
ism. In  1972  I  joined  the  Democratic  Party, 
worked  for  you  and  Senator  McGovem  (for 
President)  and  by  1974  I  had  graduated 
from  the  U-M  at  Dearlxjm  and  began  work- 
ing at  McLouth  Steel  Corp.  Being  shocked 
at  the  National  deficit  and  seeing  all  of  the 
problems  brought  about  by  big  government. 
I  worked  for  President  Ford  in  1976  and 
President  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980. 

In  1976  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
elected  to  the  Taylor  Board  of  Education. 
Again.  I  believed  in  the  American  system. 

Now.  here  is  my  situation: 

1.  Mclouth  Steel,  thanks  to  high  interest 
rates  and  the  lack  of  leadership  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  stopping  the  dumping  of 
Japanese  and  Belgianese  steel,  is  Just  about 
ready  to  fold. 

2.  My  property  taxes  have  gone  up  so  dra- 
matically that  my  house  payments  have 
gone  from  $343  to  $505  a  month.  (How  is 
the  New  Federalism  going  to  help  Taylor?) 

3.  I  get  40  percent  VA  disability.  Now  I 
hear  that  my  pension  will  be  terminated  or 
cut. 

4.  My  mother,  a  widow,  is  on  social  securi- 
ty. She  is  in  poor  health  and  worried  about 
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her  future.  Obviously.  I  won't  be  able  to 
help  her. 

5.  The  area  around  here  is  in  a  depression. 
It's  obvious  I'll  have  problems  getting  a  job. 
The  President  was  wrong  when  he  said  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  look  in  the  newspaper 
want  ads. 

6.  I'm  not  lazy.  I've  missed  three  days  of 
work  the  last  two  years.  I  bid  on  and  re- 
ceived a  "move  up"  on  a  job  requiring  more 
technical  training.  I  worked  hard  and 
worked  all  of  the  overtime  I  could. 

7.  In  1975  I  qualified  for  the  Air  Traffic 
Controller  position  opening  which  I  noticed. 
I  scored  an  82.  and  being  a  10-point  vet.  I 
thought  I  would  be  hired.  I  thought 
wrong— I  wasn't  hired,  with  no  explanation. 

8.  I  don't  have  any  job  prospects,  but  I've 
applied  everywhere  I  could. 

Now,  I  have  bills  well  over  a  thousand  a 
month  (counting  utilities  and  food).  Yet, 
I'm  called  a  high  consumer  by  the  Republi- 
cans I  know.  This  isn't  true,  as  I  paid  off 
both  of  my  cars  (now  7  and  11  years  old),  2 
time  payments  and  a  credit  card. 

But  I  can't  afford  Reaganomics.  I  believed 
in  Mr.  Reagan.  I  felt  he  would  pass  a  fair 
tax  bill  through  Congress.  Now,  my  rich  rel- 
atives are  better  off  than  ever,  while  I'm 
near  bankruptcy. 

What  do  I  tell  my  famUy  when  I  tell  them 
that  I  can't  find  a  job?  What  do  I  need  to 
give  up  next  to  help  the  elite  of  this,  a  coun- 
try I  thought  I  loved? 

I  don't  know  what  I'll  do— pride  keeps  me 
from  expecting  handouts— but  I'll  be  wait- 
ing to  see  if  Reagan  changes  his  attitudes 
toward  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America.  In  the  Fall  I  wrote  the  President.  I 
complained  that  his  policies  weren't  work- 
ing. I  got  a  form  letter  saying  that  the 
President  appreciated  my  support  for  him 
and  his  administration. 

It's  this  attitude  that  is  ruining  him,  his 
administration,  and— most  importantly— our 
country. 

Please,  let  the  administration  know  how 
tills  Reagan  supporter  of  1980  feels.  God 
knows,  I've  gotten  nowhere  with  them. 
Sincerely, 

David  T.  Alexander.* 


THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
before  the  Easter  recess,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  6099  which  creates  a  National  In- 
dustrial Development  Board  com- 
prised of  business  executives,  union 
presidents,  political  leaders,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  interest.  A  de- 
tailed statement  outlining  the  struc- 
ture and  purpose  of  this  legislation  ap- 
pears In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  6,  1982  on  pages  6620-23.  Signifi- 
cant Interest  has  been  expressed  in  this 
bill  since  its  introduction.  Therefore,  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  In  the  Record: 
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H.R. 6099 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board  for  purposes  of  formu- 
lating policy  recommendations  for  indus- 
trial development  in  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Industrial  Development  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  vitality  of  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  precipitously  in  recent 
years; 

(2)  such  decline  constitutes  a  severe  threat 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  many  factors  have  contributed  to  such 
decline,  including  lagging  productivity  and 
product  quality,  increasing  imports,  reduced 
competitiveness  of  goods  in  foreign  markets, 
high  energy  prices,  shortsighted  manage- 
ment strategies,  inadequate  supply  of 
skilled  workers,  hostility  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  insufficient  employee  par- 
ticipation In  the  workplace,  and  inadequate 
Federal  commitments  in  such  crucial  areas 
as  transportation,  and  other  infrastructure, 
and  research; 

(4)  the  numerous  causes  of  economic  de- 
cline in  the  United  SUtes  can  be  redressed 
only  by  a  comprehensive  national  industrial 
strategy; 

(5)  such  a,  strategy  should  also  encourage 
the  development  of  emerging  high-technolo- 
gy industries  that  can  provide  substantial 
economic  growth  tmd  employment; 

(6)  such  a  strategy  will  succeed  only  if  (A) 
it  has  the  common  support  of  the  principal 
sectors  of  the  economy,  including  business, 
labor.  CJovemment.  and  the  public;  and  (B) 
each  such  sector  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
to  ensure  mutual  recovery;  and 

(7)  the  antipathy  that  often  prevails 
among  such  sectors  hampers  development 
of  a  consensus  necessary  for  economic  re- 
covery in  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  establish  a  Federal  board  designed 
to  produce  a  national  industrial  strategy 
that  will  have  the  support  of  each  principal 
party  to  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  to  establish  a  mechanism  for  the  devel- 
opment, outside  of  the  normal  political 
process,  of  consensual  solutions  to  specific 
industrial  problems  confronting  the  Con- 
gress or  any  Federal  department  or  agency; 

(3)  to  establish  a  mechanism  for  the  an- 
ticipation of  future  industrial  problems  and 
the  timely  identification  of  shifts  in  interna- 
tional markets  and  competitive  standings; 

(4)  to  supplement  the  adversarial  mode  of 
problem  solving  that  has  prevailed  in  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  during  the  past  cen- 
tury with  a  new  approach  based  upon  con- 
sensus among  business,  labor,  Government, 
and  appropriate  public  groups;  and 

(5)  to  revive  the  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States  through  an  approach  pre- 
mised on  the  proposition  that  most  sectors 
of  the  economy  are  necessary  and  can  sur- 
vive if  they  adapt  sensibly  to  the  new  mar- 
kets, technologies,  organizational  designs, 
and  relationships  between  labor  and  man- 
agement that  are  presently  emerging. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BOARD 

Sec  3.  There  hereby  is  established  a  board 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Industrial  De- 
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velopment  Board  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board"). 

DUTIES  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  duties  of  the  Board  are- 
CD  to  prepare  and  publish  reports  setting 
forth  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  national  industrial  develop- 
ment priorities.  Including  (A)  macroeconom- 
ic  policy;  and  (B)  the  needs  of  basic  industri- 
al sectors  (such  as  the  automobile,  steel,  and 
semiconductor  industries)  and  supportive 
sectors  (such  as  the  financial  and  communi- 
cations Industries),  without  regard  to 
whether  any  such  sector  is  undergoing  or 
anticipating  difficulties;  and 

(2)  to  provide  policy  recommendations  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific issues  of  national  industrial  policy,  in 
response  to  requests  from  the  Congress  or 
any  such  department  or  agency  under  sub- 
section (cXl). 

(b)  The  Board  may  encourage,  with  re- 
spect to  Individual  industrial  sectors,  the  de- 
velopment of  committees,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  labor.  Government, 
and  the  public,  to  examine  the  particular 
problems  of  such  Industrial  sectors. 

(c)(1)  The  Board  shall  issue  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  under  subsection  (a)<2) 
only  upon  request  of— 

(A)  the  head  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency,  with  respect  to  a  matter  pending 
before  such  department  or  agency;  or 

(B)  a  majority  vote  by  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress,  with  respect  to 
a  matter  pending  t>efore  such  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  issue  any  report  re- 
quested under  paragraph  (1)  as  soon  as 
practicable  within  the  six-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  such  report  is  requested. 
The  Board  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
comply  with  any  request  for  expedited  prep- 
aration of  a  report. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  by  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  of  any  report  re- 
quested by  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
under  paragraph  (IHB),  the  Board  shall 
consult  with  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee with  respect  to  such  report,  and,  follow- 
ing such  consultation,  such  committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  submit  to  its  House  a 
report  setting  forth  its  views  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  report  of  the 
Board. 

(4)  The  Board  may,  upon  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  decline  to  respond  to 
any  request  for  a  report  under  paragraph 
( 1)  If  such  majority  determines  that  such  re- 
quest relates  to  any  matter  that  Is  not  of 
immediate  Importance.  The  Board  may  not 
decline  to  respond  to  any  such  request  If  (A) 
such  request  relates  to  a  Government  loan 
or  loan  guarantee,  or  (B)  the  Board  is  noti- 
fied by  the  President  that  such  request  re- 
lates to  an  emergency  situation. 

(d)  In  preparing  reports  and  formulating 
recommendations  under  this  Act,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  attempt  to  reach  the 
maximum  degree  of  consensus  practicable 
on  any  matter  of  controversy. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  esUblish  procedures 
to  ensure  that  no  report  Issued  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  be  released  to  the 
public  by  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Board  before  the  expiration  of  seven  days 
following  the  date  such  report  is  issued, 
unless  the  Board,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
its  members,  determines  that  earlier  release 
of  such  report  to  the  public  is  appropriate. 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  BOARD 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of   thirty-two  members   appointed   by   the 
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President  from  among  individuals  recom- 
mended for  appointment  to  the  Board  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(2)  Of  the  Individuals  appointed  under 
paragraph  ( 1  >— 

(AXi)  eleven  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  individuals  recommended  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

(il)  five  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
the  individuals  recommended  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate; 

(ill)  eleven  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
the  individuals  recommended  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House;  and 

(iv)  eleven  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
the  individuals  recommended  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House;  and 

(B)(i)  eight  shall  be,  on  the  date  of  their 
appointment.  Members  of  the  Congress  or 
heads  of  Federal  departments  or  agencies; 

(il)  eight  shall  be,  on  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment, chief  executive  officers  or  chief 
operating  officers  of  corporations  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  major  corpora- 
tions engaging  in  interstate  commerce; 

(Hi)  eight  shall  be,  on  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment, heads  of  national  or  internation- 
al labor  unions;  and 

(iv)  eight  shall  be.  on  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Individuals  representative  of  sec- 
tors of  society  or  the  economy  that  are  not 
otherwise  represented  on  the  Board  and  are 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  challeng- 
ing the  economic  status  quo,  such  as  con- 
sumer, educational,  environmental,  and  mi- 
nority groups,  and  small  businesses  In 
emerging  sectors  having  substantial  poten- 
tial for  growth. 

(bXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  paragraph  (3),  each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  No  individual  may  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  more  than  two  terms. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

(A)  two  of  the  members  described  in  each 
clause  of  subsection  (a)<2)(B)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years;  and 

(B)  three  of  the  members  described  in 
each  such  clause  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years; 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Any  member  appoint- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  re- 
quired, by  reason  of  membership  on  the 
Board,  to  fUe  any  financial  disclosure  report 
under  title  II  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  appendix). 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay,  allowances,  or  benefits.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex- 
penses, including  travel  expenses.  Incurred 
in  the  course  of  performing  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  establish  a  quorum  re- 
quirement to  ensure  that  a  substantial 
number  of  members  described  In  each  clause 
of  subsection  (aK2)(B)  are  required  for  any 
action  by  the  Board,  except  that  the  Board 
may  provide  that  a  lesser  number  of  Its 
members  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  as  its  Chairman.  The 
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term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  one 
year.  In  making  such  designations,  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  the  office  of 
Chairman  shall  be  rotated  consecutively 
among  the  four  categories  of  members  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (aK2)(B). 

(g)(1)  The  Board  shall  meet  not  less  than 
six  times  In  each  calendar  year,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  Board  shall  seek  to  ensure  that 
each  member  of  the  Board  attends  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
held  in  each  calendar  year.  Each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  designate  one  sdtemate  rep- 
resentative to  attend  any  meeting  that  such 
member  is  unable  to  attend.  In  the  course  of 
attending  any  such  meeting,  an  alternate 
representative  shall  be  considered  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  all  purposes,  including 
voting. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  no- 
tified not  less  than  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  determine  in  any  case  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  meet  without 
such  period  of  advance  notice. 

DIRECTOR  AND  STAPP  OP  BOARD;  EXPERTS  AlfS 

coifsuLTAirrs 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard 
to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed upon  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  of  pay  determined  by  the  Board  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  and  without  regard  to 
section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code— 

(1)  each  member  of  the  Board  may  ai>- 
point  and  fix  the  pay  of  personnel  to  serve 
on  the  personal  staff  of  such  member;  and 

(2)  the  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay 
of  additional  personnel  to  serve  the  Board 
generaUy. 

(c)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Board 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  may 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Board  to 
assist  .the  Board  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

POWERS  OP  BOARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take 
such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence, 
as  the  Board  considers  appropriate.  The 
Board  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Board 
may.  if  so  authorized  by  the  Board,  take  any 
action  that  the  Board  is  authorized  to  Uke 
in  this  section. 

(c)  The  Board  may  secure  directly  from 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,   the   head   of   such   department   or 
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agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  may  accept,  use.  and  dis- 
pose of  gifts  or  donations  or  services  or 
property. 

(e)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Board  may  request. 

(g)(1)  The  Board  may  issue  subpenas  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence that  relates  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  Board.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place 
within  the  United  SUtes  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  Is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may.  upon  application  by  the 
Board,  order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Board  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give  tes- 
timony relating  to  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Board  shall  be 
served  in  the  manner  provided  for  subpenas 
issued  by  a  United  SUtes  district  court 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  district  courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  under  this  section  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

(5)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documente. 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a  subpena, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture. No  Individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  by 
reason  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  is  compelled,  after 
having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
except  that  such  Individual  so  testifying 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and 
punishment  for  perjury  committed  In  so  tes- 
tifying. 

EXEMPTION  PROM  PEOERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ACT 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  U.S.C.  Appendix). 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  brief  report 
setting  forth  the  major  industrial  develop- 
ment priorities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
policies  needed  to  meet  such  priorities.  Such 
report  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Board  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  together  with  any 
recommendations  of  the  Board  for  such  leg- 
islation or  administrative  actions  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  report  described  In  subsection 
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(a)  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  such  House.  The 
Board  shall  consult  with  each  such  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  such  report,  and,  follow- 
ing such  consulUtion.  each  such  committee 
shall  submit  to  its  House  a  report  setting 
forth  the  views  and  reconunendations  of 
such  committee  with  respect  to  the  report 
of  the  Board. 

AtTTHORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not 
to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
five  fiscal  years.* 


THE  HARLEY  O.  STAGGERS 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
presenting  for  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Attorney  Sam  Angotti,  resi- 
dent of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  on  the 
occasion  of  naming  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  "The 
Harley  O.  Staggers  Federal  Building." 
Speech  by  Attorney  Sam  Angotti 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  take  the 
liberty  of  being  the  spokesperson  for  the 
many  thousands  of  citizens  who  reside  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia,  who  dearly  love 
Harley  O.  Staggers.  Sr.  and  his  beautiful 
family. 

Our  sUte.  and  I  might  add  very  few 
sUtes.  ha^'e  ever  had  a  public  servant  who 
has  served  so  long  with  so  much  admiration 
and  trust  as  has  existed  t>etween  Congress- 
man Staggers  and  his  constituents.  He  was 
never  looked  upon  as  a  politician  but  rather 
as  a  big  brother,  trusted  friend  and  ally  who 
was  a  link  between  the  citizens  of  this  Dis- 
trict and  our  National  Government.  No 
deeper  bond  of  love  and  trust  ever  existed 
between  any  congressman  In  the  history  of 
the  United  SUtes  than  that  bond  that  was 
created  smd  persisted  to  the  end  between 
Harley  O.  Staggers.  Sr.  and  the  citizens  that 
comprised  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia. 

Not  only  did  this  love  exist  between  Con- 
gressman SUggers  and  his  constituents,  but 
also  it  existed  and  still  exists  between  Con- 
gressman Staggers  and  those  with  whom  he 
served  In  our  National  Government.  In  my 
25  years  In  politics  I  have  rubbed  elbows 
with  many  congressmen.  U.S.  Senators,  and 
yes.  even  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  I  have  never  witnessed  such  affection 
and  respect  as  that  shown  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers. Sr.  by  his  peers  In  our  National  Gov- 
ernment. I  personally  know  that  many  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  visited  our  dis- 
trict and  voted  for  legislative  measures 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Staggers  simply  because  if 
he  was  for  it— it  has  to  be  worthy— and  thus 
good  for  our  Nation.  Witness  to  the  last 
statement  was  the  visit  of  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, to  the  City  of  Morgantown.  several 
years  ago.  whose  sole  purpose  of  visiting 
with  us  was  to  help  honor  this  distinguished 
American.  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  his  very 
name   connotes   honesty.   Integrity,   ability 
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and  trust.  The  only  criticism,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that.  I  have  ever  heard  concerning 
Congressman  Staggers  was  that  he  was  too 
good  because  he  didn't  fit  the  mold.  I 
always  treated  that  sUtement  as  a  tribute 
to  this  great  Congressman. 

Why  all  of  this  love  for  this  man  on  the 
part  of  private  citizens  and  national  leaders? 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  the  result  of  all 
of  the  love  that  he  exhibited  when  he  was  a 
Congressman  for  his  fellow  man  through 
the  many  bills  that  he  either  sponsored  or 
co-sponsored  In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  In 
my  hands  I  hold  a  book  that  I  call  a  book  of 
love.  This  book  conUins  many  legislative 
bills  that  our  Congressman  either  solely 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  that  reflects  the 
love  that  this  man  had  for  his  district.  SUte 
and  Nation.  In  this  book  we  see  this  love  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  legislation: 

He  showed  that  he  cared  for  those  who 
are  suffering  from  cancer  and  those  In  the 
future  who  will  be  confronted  with  this 
problem  by  creating  through  legislation  a 
supreme  endeavor  to  discover  a  cure  and 
prevention  for  this  Insidious  killer;  and  also 
by  esUbllshlng  a  National  Cancer  Authority 
to  achieve  that  end. 

He  showed  that  he  cared  for  those  seeking 
an  education  in  the  field  of  nursing  and  also 
for  those  training  as  physicians,  dentist, 
pharmacist,  optometrists  and  professional 
public  health  personnel  by  increasing  their 
opportunities. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  the  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  and 
the  development  of  new  technology  systems 
and  concepts  In  providing  health  services. 

He  cared  about  the  air  that  we  breathe  by 
authorizing  grants  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
He  cared  for  the  drivers  and  passengers  in 
motor  vehicles  by  creating  a  co-ordinated 
national  safety  program  and  safety  stand- 
ards to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  their  re- 
sulting deaths,  injuries  and  property 
damage. 

He  cared  about  our  young  children  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  protect  our  young  children 
from  accidental  death  or  injury  by  Insuring 
safety  in  reference  to  drug  containers,  label- 
ing and  also  banning  hazardous  toys  and  ar- 
ticles Intended  for  children. 

He  cared  for  those  suffering  from  mental 
retardation  and  mental  health  generally  by 
amending  the  public  health  laws  to  extend, 
expand  and  Improve  our  public  health  laws 
as  they  affect  those  so  afflicted. 

He  also  cared  for  those  suffering  from  eye 
disease  by  helping  to  create  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  under  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

He  was  concerned  for  the  protecting  of 
public  health  from  radiation  emission  from 
electronic  products  and  thus  amended  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
such  protection. 

He  was  concerned  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts  by  amending  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide  for 
special  facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts. 

He  was  concerned  for  the  drug  problems 
that  we  have  experienced  in  our  society  in 
the  last  several  years  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  that 
called  for  penalties  of  those  indulging  in  the 
illegal  manufacture  and  traffic  of  drugs. 

He  has  cared  for  the  migratory  agricultur- 
al workers  by  creating  regional  medical  loca- 
tions for  such  workers  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 
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He  has  been  concerned  about  the  type  of 
water  that  we  drink  by  amending  the  Public 
Health  Service  act  so  as  to  help  secure  safe 
community  water  supplies  and  has  also  been 
concerned  about  solid  waste  disposal  by  ex- 
tending research  and  assistance  to  all  of  the 
States  in  their  planning  for  such  disposal. 

He  has  been  concerned  about  those  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  in- 
cluding the  liver  and  pancreas  and  diseases 
of  nutrition  by  amending  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  aid  States  in  the  development 
of  community  programs  for  the  control  of 
these  diseases. 

He  was  concerned  of  those  who  travel  by 
air  by  amending  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to 
provide  additional  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction,  alteration  and  Improvement  of 
airports,  airport  terminals  and  to  provide 
relief  of  congestion  at  public  airports. 

On  many  occasions  he  has  been  concerned 
for  the  protection  of  consumers  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  in 
various  catagories  to  insure  that  the  right 
of  the  consumer  were  protected  including 
protection  against  fraudulent  or  deceptive 
practices  and  providing  for  class  actions  for 
acts  In  the  fraud  of  consumers. 

He  has  been  concerned  about  family  plan- 
ning services  by  amending  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  special 
project  grants  for  the  research,  training  and 
technical  assistance  in  such  services. 

He  has  been  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  our  citizens  in  impllmentlng  the  Flamma- 
ble Fabrics  Act. 

He  has  been  concerned  about  the  energy 
crisis  In  the  United  States  by  helping  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  on  fuels  and  energy  to 
insure  through  maximum  use  of  Indigenous 
resources  that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low 
cost  energy  be  met  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs. 

He  has  been  concerned  about  the  trans- 
mission of  noise  that  has  proved  detrimen- 
tal to  the  human  environment  by  control- 
ling the  generation  and  transmission  of 
noise. 

He  has  been  concerned  with  those  who  are 
without  housing  by  authorizing  the  securi- 
ties and  exchange  conunission  to  permit 
companys  subject  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
housing  of  low  and  moderate  income. 

He  has  been  concerned  with  those  suffer- 
ing from  heart,  lung  and  neurological  dis- 
eases and  strokes  by  amending  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  national  effort  against 
those  diseases. 

He  has  been  concerned  with  the  freedom 
of  air  traffic  by  amending  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  that  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  suspend  air  service  to 
any  foreign  nation  which  he  determines  Is 
encouraging  aircraft  hijacking:  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
suspend  operating  authority  of  foreign  air 
carriers  under  certain  circumstances. 

He  has  been  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
the  food  that  we  consume  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  the  Ingredients  on  the  labels  of 
all  foods. 

He  has  been  further  concerned  In  many 
other  fields  including  the  chronically  ill. 
those  who  suffer  from  arthritis,  metabolism 
diseases,  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  in  reference  to  milk  and  cheese, 
and  costs  of  Health  care  generally,  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children  serv- 
ices, medical  injury  compensation  insurance, 
all  forms  of  communicable  diseases,  short- 
ages of  natural  gas  by  providing  for  short- 
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term  emergency  purchases  of  natural  gas, 
by  providing  a  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors,  by  pro- 
viding a  national  center  for  clinical  pharma- 
cology, by  emphasizing  and  demanding  the 
use  of  domestic  coal  as  a  means  of  displac- 
ing current  foreign  energy  imports  and  fi- 
nally by  extending  every  effort  to  establish 
a  national  program  of  protection  for  all 
Americans  against  medical  ex()enses. 

This  Is  a  brief  legislative  history  of  Con- 
gressman Staggers  which  in  my  opinion 
proves  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
love  for  his  District,  State  and  Nation  and 
knowing  Congressman  Staggers  as  I  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  following  poem  would  be  the 
one  that  he  would  adopt  at  the  termination 
of  his  life. 

I'd  like  to  think  when  life  is  done 
That  I  had  filled  a  needed  post. 
That  here  and  there  I'd  paid  my  fare. 
With  more  than  idle  talk  and  boast. 
That  I  had  taken  gifts  divine. 
The  breath  of  life  and  manhood  fine. 
And  tried  to  use  them  now  and  then 
In  service  to  my  fellowmen. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  I  deem  it  a 
sincere  honor  to  present  to  you  our  Hon- 
ored Quest,  the  Honorable  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers. Sr.« 
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IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  past  Saturday,  April  17.  our 
colleague.  Toby  Moftett  of  Connecti- 
cut, presented  the  Democratic  Party's 
response  to  the  President's  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation. 

The  Democratic  response.  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  offered  under  the  most 
unusual  circumstances:  The  broadcast 
was  delayed  for  1  hour,  while  Mr, 
MorrETT  was  in  the  delivery  room  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital, 
where  his  wife,  Myra,  gave  birth  to  a 
baby  girl.  I  am  sure  we  all  Join  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffett  on 
this  joyous  occasion. 

I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  would 
benefit  from  reading  Mr.  Momrr's  re- 
sponse. Despite  the  unique  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Speaker,  the  comments 
delivered  by  the  Congressman  from 
Connecticut  comprise  a  concise  and 
cogent  expression  of  our  party's  stance 
on  defense  policy,  on  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war,  on  the  economy,  and  on  the 
quality  of  leadership  needed  in  our 
great  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moftett)  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
DmocHATic  Response  to  President 
Reagan's  Radio  Address 
(By  Congressman  Toby  Moppett) 

Good  afternoon.  This  is  Connecticut  Con- 
gressman Toby  Moffett.  My  Party,  the 
Democrats,   has   asked   me   to   respond   to 


President  Reagan's  address  on  arms  control. 
This  is  an  important  day  for  me  for  person- 
al reasons  as  well.  Less  than  an  hour  ago,  at 
1:02  P.M.  my  wife  Myra  gave  birth  to  a 
healthy  baby  girl.  Her  name  is  Mary  Ellen. 

Mary  Ellen  Moffett  will  be  18  years  old  in 
the  year  2000.  As  a  father  of  two  daughters 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  never 
been  more  concerned  about  the  kind  of 
world  my  children  will  face. 

President  Reagan's  address  was  billed  as  a 
talk  on  arms  control.  It  was  not  a  serious 
talk  on  arms  control.  It  was  a  discussion 
about  our  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
Democrats  agree  with  the  President  on  Af- 
ghanistan and  Poland.  But  we  don't  agree 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ten  feet  Ull.  We 
don't  believe  the  Soviets  are  stronger  than 
America.  And  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  for 
a  President  to  keep  suggesting  that  they 
are. 

Candidate  Reagan  campaigned  against  the 
strategic  arms  control  treaty  called  SALT 
II.  He  said  that  when  he  got  to  office,  he 
would  meet  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  negoti- 
ating Ubie  and  do  better  than  SALT.  He 
said  he  would  do  better  than  limit  arms:  he 
would  argue  for  arms  reduction. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  after  16  months  In 
office,  the  President  doesn't  have  a  propos- 
al. He  has  yet  to  articulate  our  interests: 
how  we  are  threatened  and  what  he  Is  going 
to  do  about  it. 

Not  all  meml)ers  of  our  Party  support  a 
nuclear  freeze  proposal.  But  the  President  Is 
wrong  when  he  says  that  a  nuclear  freeze 
would  place  the  United  States  in  a  definite 
position  of  inferiority. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
already  have  enough  weaponry  to  destroy 
each  other  many  times  over.  We  don't  need 
a  policy  of  more  missiles.  We  need  a  policy 
of  negotiations,  treaties  and  cooperation  to 
back  our  Nation  and  the  Soviets  off  the  nu- 
clear precipice. 

We  can  begin,  at  the  very  least,  by  taking 
another  look  at  SALT  II.  SALT  II  would  re- 
quire the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  308  mis- 
siles: the  U.S.  wouldn't  have  to  dismantle 
any. 

As  Admiral  Rickover,  the  father  of  our 
nuclear  navy  said  upon  his  retirement: 

"I  think  it  would  be  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  initiate  immediately  another  arms  con- 
trol conference  .  .  .  this  is  a  very  propitious 
time,  when  the  military  expenses  are  eating 
up  so  much  money  and  using  so  much  of  the 
people's  taxes. " 

Admiral  Rickover  knows.  Just  as  so  many 
business  executives  and  Republican  leaders 
know,  that  you  simply  cannot  give  out  $800 
billion  in  tax  cuts  and  spend  $1.6  trillion  on 
defense  over  the  next  five  years  without 
choking  this  economy. 

We  Democrats  thought  the  President  was 
wrong  when  he  proposed  such  a  program 
last  year.  We  offered  alternatives.  We  lost. 
The  President  won. 

Now  it  is  time.  In  fact  past  time,  to  make 
some  changes.  The  President  can  begin  by 
being  less  stubborn  and  agreeing  to  back 
off— to  some  extent  at  least— his  tax  cut  and 
to  reduce  the  size  of  his  military  increase. 

Last  year,  when  the  Reagan  program  was 
proposed,  its  proponents  boasted  that  the 
gameplan  would  act  "like  a  rising  tide  lifting 
all  boats. "  Now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury says  the  economy  is  "dead  in  the 
water."  What  Senator  Howard  Baker  de- 
scribed last  year  as  a  '"rlverboat  gamble"  has 
taken  a  toll  that  is  too  much  to  tolerate. 


This  program  is  hurting  people,  real 
people.  Does  the  President  realize  it?  Does 
he  really  know  what  he  Is  doing? 

They  say  that  back  in  the  1930s,  Ronald 
Reagan  used  to  broadcast  baseball  games  in 
a  rather  Interesting  manner.  He  didn't  actu- 
ally attend  the  games.  Instead,  young  Mr. 
Reagan  would  call  the  games  based  on  sta- 
tistics fed  to  him  over  the  telegraph  wire. 

We  DemocraU  think  that  President 
Reagan  is  doing  that  same  kind  of  thing 
these  days  when  he  describes  the  country's 
economic  crisis.  He  sits  In  Washington  re-ln- 
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terpreting  unemployment  statistics,  claim- 
ing that  unemployment  has  gone  down 
when  it  has  actually  gone  up. 

Indeed,  the  world  of  Ronald  Reagan— the 
comfortable  world  of  Pacific  Palisades  and 
Barbados— bears  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
real  world.  And  the  words  of  Ronald  Reagan 
often  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the  truth. 

We  Democrats  realize  that  we  have  much 
work  to  do.  It  is  not  enough  to  stand  by  and 
grumble  while  the  economy  crumbles.  We 
stand  ready  to  continue  in  good  faith  nego- 
tiations on  the  economic  crisis. 
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But  we  will  not  see  a  solution  if  the  Presi- 
dent remains  stubborn.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion—in  his  own  words— the  President  is  "on 
the  sidelines. " 

We  need  him  back  in  the  game.  We  need 
him  to  tell  us  what  he  proposes  on  Social 
Security  and  taxes  and  defense. 

In  short.  It  is  time  for  the  leading  man  to 
lead. 

This  has  been  Congressman  Toby  Mop- 
pett of  Connecticut  responding  for  the 
Democratic  Party  to  the  President's  noon- 
time address  to  the  Nation.* 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

On  this  special  day.  symbolizing  the 
friendship  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States  we  remember 
with  gratitude  the  years  of  grace  and 
understanding  that  have  been  our  her- 
itage. We  give  thanks  for  those  good 
people  from  both  countries  who  have 
striven  to  increase  the  respect  and 
good  will  that  have  served  our  tradi 
tlons  so  well.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
gifts  of  freedom  and  liberty,  of  justice 
and  compassion,  that  have  character- 
ized the  nations  in  years  past.  Com- 
mitting ourselves  to  these  values  that 
are  the  marks  of  a  free  people,  we  im- 
plore your  continuing  providence  in 
the  years  before  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus: 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  weeic  beginning  May 
9.  1982,  as  "National  Small  Business  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  28.  1983,  as  "Native  American 
Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
weel(  of  September  19  through  25.  1982,  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  conununication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

April  7,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  Inform 
you  that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  L  (50).  paragraph  5.  that  I  have 
determined  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  earli- 


er served  upon  me.  notification  of  .which 
was  laid  on  the  table  April  6.  1982,  for  rec- 
ords relating  to  the  official  functions  of  my 
office. 

Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  conununication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C, 

AprU  21.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatii}es. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
10:45  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  1982  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  fourth 
Annual  Science  and  Technology  Report. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Hxnshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  REPORT-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday,  April  21, 
1982.) 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 25.  1982.  the  House  will  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HER  MAJES- 
TY, THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  NETH- 
ERLANDS 

During  the  recess,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  to  hear  an  address 


by   Her  Majesty,   the   Queen   of   the 
Netherlands. 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy.  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  conduct  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright);  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley);  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long);  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki); 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lantos);  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel);  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott);  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes);  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field);  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt);  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  into  the 
House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr, 
Baker);  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens);  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond);  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy);  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias);  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell);  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn);  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE);  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes);  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan);  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

l^e  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 


them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, escorted  by  the  committee  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  high  privilege 
and  great  honor  of  presenting  to  you 
Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
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ADDRESS  BY  HER  MAJESTY. 
THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS 

Her  Majesty.  Queen  BEATRIX  of 
the  Netherlands.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President.  Members  of  Congress.  40 
years  ago,  in  1942.  during  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  Second  World 
War.  my  grandmother.  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina.  became  the  first  reigning  sover- 
eign to  address  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  Hall.  Thirty  years  ago.  my 
mother.  Queen  Juliana,  was  also  invit- 
ed to  address  Congress.  She  spoke  at  a 
time  when,  thanks  also  to  your  sacri- 
fices in  the  military  struggle,  the 
Netherlands  had  regained  its  freedom, 
and  when,  thanks  to  your  substantial 
aid.  our  country  was  reconstituting  its 
economy,  disarrayed  as  it  was  by  war 
and  enemy  occupation. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege,  for 
which  I  thank  you.  to  be  allowed  to 
perpetuate  the  tradition  and  speak  to 
you  at  this  significant  juncture  in  the 
history  of  our  two  countries.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  on  the  19th  of  April 
1782,  the  Netherlands  decided  to  ac- 
knowledge your  young  Republic, 
which  was  still  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence. We  were  in  close  sympathy 
with  your  cause  from  the  outset. 
Indeed,  it  was  probably  not  by  mere 
chance  that,  in  1776.  for  the  first  time, 
a  salute  was  fired  from  the  island  of 
St.  Eustatius  in  the  Netherlands  Antil- 
les as  an  official  greeting  to  an  Ameri- 
can ship  sailing  under  the  new  flag  of 
your  Republic. 

We  felt  as  one  with  you.  Two  centur- 
ies before,  we  ourselves  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  protracted  struggle  to 
secure  our  own  independence.  In  the 
16th  century  during  that  conflict, 
parts  of  our  county  that  had  been  ac- 
customed to  standing  up  only  for 
themselves  Joined  forces  for  the  first 
time.  William  the  Silent,  my  forefa- 
ther, who  became  the  founder  of  our 
nation,  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
First  of  England:  "The  Netherlands 
Provinces  are  a  union,  not  in  name, 
title  or  on  paper,  but  in  courage,  will, 
means  and  ability." 


We  recognized  that  same  courage, 
will,  means  and  ability  200  years  later 
in  the  generation  of  Americans  that 
went  to  war  for  freedom  in  1776. 

The  ideals  that  had  inspired  us  in 
our  difficult  struggle  echoed  in  your 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Yet  the 
resemblance  between  our  two  young 
nations  went  deeper.  We  were  linked 
by  the  same  love  of  freedom  and  toler- 
ance. Since  we  were  both  mercantile 
powers,  we  were  preeminently  open  to 
the  outside  world  and  supported  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
We  were  both  eager  to  provide  refuge 
for  all  who  suffered  elsewhere  under 
political  or  religious  persecution.  John 
Adams,  your  first  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands,  drew  attention  to  our 
like-mindedness  when  he  was  negotiat- 
ing for  diplomatic  recognition,  negoti- 
ations that  were  crowned  with  success 
and  that  ushered  in  two  centuries  of 
harmonious  relations.  They  were  har- 
monious relations  especially  because 
both  our  peoples  were  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

In  those  two  centuries  the  Nether- 
lands has  been  one  of  the  European 
nations  that  has  never  become  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  you  or  that  ever 
had  any  major  conflict  with  you.  That 
has  been  the  basis  on  which  we  have 
rendered  each  other  valuable  services. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  contributions 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  your 
commonwealth;  particularly  the 
Dutch  who  have  ventured  forth  to 
build  up  a  new  future  in  the  New 
World,  since  the  days  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  What  I  would  like  to  stress  Is, 
how  very  much  we  have  owed  to  you.  I 
am  thinking  of  two  main  points:  The 
part  you  played  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  Marshall  aid. 

As  regards  the  Second  World  War. 
you  made  an  essential  contribution  to 
terminating  the  oppression  and  occu- 
pation of  Dutch  territory  In  Europe:  A 
new  future  unfolded  Itself  for  our  ter- 
ritories In  Asia  as  a  result  of  your  his- 
toric victories  in  the  Pacific.  For  all 
the  sacrifices  you  made,  we  are  eter- 
nally grateful. 

Americans  and  Europeans  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  twice  in 
this  century.  Both  know  what  war 
means.  Yet  the  trials  and  tribulations 
which  the  peoples  of  Europe  went 
through  in  numerous  wars  differed 
fundamentally  from  those  which  you 
suffered.  Hardly  any  European  family 
escaped  the  profoimdly  shocking  expe- 
riences occasioned  by  the  armed  vio- 
lence and  enemy  occupation  which  af- 
flicted our  continent.  The  recollection 
of  those  experiences  in  many  respects 
affects  our  reactions  today,  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty. 

A  recollection  of  quite  a  different 
nature  Is  the  memory  of  Marshall  aid. 
It  was  vital  to  the  reconstitution  of 
our  shattered  economy.  The  Marshall 


plan  sprang  from  an  extremely  con- 
structive combination  of  genuine  gen- 
erosity and  well-understood  self-inter- 
est. I  call  the  combination  'construc- 
tive" because  it  showed  that  this  type 
of  assistance  can  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  forms  of  self-help.  It  under- 
scored the  fact  that  such  aid  to  others 
is  only  meaningful  in  the  long  term  if 
it  helps  fundamentally  to  strengthen 
sound  economic  and  social  structures. 
It  is  also  the  only  way  in  which  both 
national  and  international  stability 
can  be  fostered. 

Mutual  interests  were  also  at  the 
root  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, which  was  created  4  years 
after  World  War  II.  The  Netherlands 
has  always  been  a  faithful  member. 
We  have  always  exerted  ourselves  in 
the  interests  of  our  common  defense 
and  have  also  contributed  manpower 
through  conscription.  The  horrors  of 
the  Second  World  War  have  convinced 
us  too,  that  as  long  as  strength  pre- 
vails over  justice  in  international  rela- 
tions, we  should  join  forces  to  secure 
our  independence  and  freedom.  But 
there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  The  par- 
adox that  only  by  the  threat  of  direct 
destruction  can  we  hope  to  deter  war. 
is  weighing  ever  more  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  many  in  my  country,  and  also 
elsewhere. 

Nothing  would  seem  to  us  more  de- 
sirable than  achieving  a  balanced,  con- 
trolled reduction  of  arms  on  all  sides, 
particularly  a  reduction  in  all  those 
weapons  that  threaten  to  destroy  civi- 
lization itself,  indeed  all  life  on  this 
planet. 

Concerned  as  we  are  at  the  worsen- 
ing situation  in  the  world,  we  regard  it 
as  essential  that  the  transatlantic 
dialog  be  intensified.  You  in  America 
and  we  in  our  much  more  vulnerable 
Europe— together  we  must  consider 
the  questions  confronting  us,  together 
seek  the  answers.  This  implies  that  we 
on  either  side  of  the  ocean  should  take 
one  another's  opinions  and  interests 
into  account  and  that  we  should  In- 
volve one  another  In  every  decision 
that  might  affect  both.  Only  If  we  do 
this  will  close  cooperation  be  assured 
between  the  United  States  and  a 
Europe  uniting;  cooperation  that  is 
vital  to  the  stability  of  world  relation- 
ships. 

Our  cooperation  is  not  merely 
founded  on  the  mustering  of  military 
forces;  it  also  has  an  economic  basis. 
Especially  in  view  of  the  alarming  rise 
in  unemployment,  we  should  all  seek 
by  every  possible  means  to  reinforce 
and  revitalize  our  productive  systems. 
It  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
the  United  States  should  not  keep  her 
foresight  and  energy  to  herself,  but 
should  direct  them  towards  global  In- 
terests and  help  the  Western  economic 
systems  to  overcome  the  present  seri- 
ous recession.  Personally  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  will  eventually  serve 
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your  own  Interests  best  If  you  also 
heed  Europe's  economic  requirements. 
Perhaps  the  Netherlands  is  preemi- 
nently entitled  to  call  your  attention 
to  that  approach  because  our  economy 
and  yours  have  become  so  very  closely 
interwoven.  Each  of  our  countries  is 
the  largest  single  direct  investor  in  the 
other.  It  is  plain  that  the  prosperity, 
not  only  of  the  Netherlands  but  also 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  depends 
on  the  economic  and  financial  policies 
pursued  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  furtherance  of  that  prosperi- 
ty, which  means  the  furtherance  of 
social  stability  in  our  countries,  is  sm- 
other of  the  goals  of  our  affiliation. 

That  affiliation,  aimed  as  it  is.  at  the 
defense  and  internal  reinforcement  of 
a  free,  democratic,  civilized  society, 
brings  other  commitments  with  it.  I 
am  thinking  especially  of  development 
aid  and  of  defending  human  rights. 

Aid  to  developing  countries  is  some- 
thing we  have  for  years  considered  pri- 
marily as  a  moral  obligation.  Whoever 
regards  dire  poverty  as  unacceptable 
in  his  own  country  and  wishes  to  alle- 
viate it  through  a  fairer  distribution  of 
wealth  cannot  possibly  accept  the  fact 
that  the  masses  in  most  developing 
countries  are  probably  condemned  to 
protracted  suffering  under  the  same 
dire  poverty.  In  addition,  more  gener- 
ous aid  adapted  to  each  recipient 
country's  level  of  development  and 
channeled  to  the  goals  which  those 
countries  themselves  have  opted  for 
could  broaden  the  entire  basis  of  world 
economy. 

The  United  Nations  Organization 
has  rightly  stated  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  rich  Industrialized  countries 
adhere  to  the  minimum  norm  of  0.7 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product 
for  Official  Development  Assistance. 
The  Netherlands  has  in  the  last  5 
years  exceeded  this  minimum  norm, 
attaining  0.99  percent.  This  simple 
figure  could  constitute  an  appeal  to 
two  of  the  characteristics  which  we 
value  in  the  people  of  your  great  coun- 
try: Your  generosity  and  your  inclina- 
tion to  tackle  problems  on  a  grand 
scale.  We  wholeheartedly  applaud  the 
part  you  play  when  you  put  yourselves 
forward  as  champions  of  free  world 
trade,  in  which  you  Include  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  would  have  them 
participate  on  an  equal  footing  In  the 
global  economic  system.  One  cannot 
regard  aid  to  the  destitute  as  charity 
and  certainly  not  as  a  luxury;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  human  duty  and  dis- 
cerning policy. 

We  can  extend  this  line  of  thought 
and  also  regard  it  as  a  human  duty 
and  discerning  policy  to  defend  human 
rights.  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  was  the  goal  set  and 
proclaimed  to  the  world  at  the  birth  of 
your  commonwealth  two  centuries 
ago.  Those  words  in  your  Constitution 
are  unique,  though  the  spirit  also  per- 
vades our  legislation. 


Consequently,  our  governments  seek 
to  protect  life,  particularly  the  lives  of 
the  weak  and  the  poor;  they  constant- 
ly seek  to  offer  the  people  new  oppor- 
tunities of  expressing  their  democratic 
liberty  and.  as  far  as  it  Is  within  their 
power,  they  constantly  seek  to  in- 
crease the  people's  opportunities  of  at- 
taining happiness. 

Ought  we  then  not  to  protest  when 
we  see  human  rights  trampled  under 
foot  in  other  places,  no  matter  where? 
I  say  "no  matter  where,"  advisedly,  for 
if  we  were  to  restrict  our  defense  of 
human  rights  to  those  countries  which 
we  regard  as  a  threat  to  our  democrat- 
ic way  of  life,  and  If  we  were  to  fajl  to 
protest  when  those  very  same  rights 
were  violated  in  other  countries,  we 
would  be  Judging  by  two  standards. 
That  would  not  only  weaken  our  pro- 
test—worse than  that.  It  would  make 
us  unfaithful  to  ourselves.  We  would 
thereby  Impair  the  credibility  of  our 
International  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  special  point 
of  the  concept  of  credibility.  It  is 
solely  by  virtue  of  credibility  that  a 
democratic  system  is  able  to  function. 
Maintaining  credibility  Is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter.  Democracy  Is  a  never- 
ending  process  of  regeneration.  It 
must  be  forever  testing  itself  against 
all  the  changes  in  society.  Democracy 
must  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  people 
no  longer  feeling  they  are  participat- 
ing In  the  democratic  decisionmaking 
process.  How  can  we  strengthen,  and  If 
necessary  restore,  the  people's  faith  In 
their  own  decisionmakers?  How  can  we 
Improve  the  delimitation  of  responsi- 
bilities? These  are  questions  on  which 
all  of  us  should  most  earnestly  reflect. 
Those  who  are  elected  to  represent 
the  people  will  regard  this  as  their  pri- 
mary duty.  We  live  in  an  era  of  tre- 
mendous chaUenges. 

It  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  pro- 
tect our  democratic  heritage  effective- 
ly and  at  the  same  time  find  a  stable 
foundation  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace. 

It  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
foster  prosperity  in  our  respective 
countries  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent our  envlrorunent  and  that  of  all 
living  creatures  from  being  irretrieva- 
bly harmed. 

It  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
expand  our  mutual  economic  relations 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  poor 
countries  in  their  laborious  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  depths  of  misery. 

It  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  pro- 
tect against  external  erosion  the 
values  we  cherish  and  believe  in  and  at 
the  same  time  infuse  them  with  a  new 
significance  from  within  that  will  give 
fresh  Inspiration  to  young  and  old 
alike. 

Mr.  Speaker.  200  years  ago  alongside 
the  budding  United  States  stood  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
whose  fleets  had  ruled  the  seas  In  the 
17th   century.   Our   strength   now   Is 


modest  compared  with  yours  and  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  on  us  are 
fewer  in  number  and  less  burdensome. 

Nevertheless.  the  Netherlands, 
tested  and  hardened  by  a  long  past, 
has  established  her  position  in  a  conti- 
nent which,  while  closely  linked  with 
you,  is  working  at  its  own  unification. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  of  you,  and 
of  us,  as  part  of  Western  Europe,  that, 
on  the  basis  of  equality  of  goals  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  heed  said  con- 
sider one  another  we  are  gradually 
forming  a  union  such  as  William  the 
Silent  described  when  he  called  the 
Netherlands  Provinces:  ■•  •  •  •  a 
union,  not  In  name,  title  or  on  paper, 
but  In  courage,  will,  means  and  abili- 
ty." 

Thsmk  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
Ismds.  accompanied  by  the  Committee 
of  Escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  In  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Alexander).  The  Joint  meeting  having 
been  completed,  the  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

The  House  will  reconvene  at  4:20 
o'clock  p.m. 

Accordingly,  at  3  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dlj^olved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 

D  1615 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Alexander) 
at  4  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM       THE 
HONORABLE  GEORGE  E. 

BROWN.  JR..  MEMBER  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable 
George  E.  Brov«w,  Jr.,  Member  of 
Congress. 

Washinctoh.  D.C.  Apra  20.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnix,  Jr.. 
Speaker,  Houte  of  Representatives, 
Was/iington,  D.C. 

DzAR  Mk.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (SO)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  my  office  has  received  a  deposi- 
tion subpoena  calling  on  me  to  testify  and 
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produce  documents.  The  deposition  subpoe- 
na was  issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  California 
on  behalf  of  a  civil  litigant  in  Zarate  v. 
Younglove,  an  action  pending  in  that  court. 
I  will  consult  with  the  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  to  make  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorce  E.  Brown.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEELWORKERS 

ADMINISTRATION'S 

AND     JOBS     POLI- 


MICHIGAN 
PROTEST 
ECONOMIC 
CIES 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  27,  approximately  1,000  steel- 
workers  from  the  downriver  Michigan 
area  will  arrive  In  Washington  to  pro- 
test this  administration's  economic 
and  Jobs  policies.  I  welcome  these  cou- 
rageous men  and  women,  and  their 
leaders,  to  Washington.  They  are 
workers  who  have  lost  Jobs  or  are 
threatened  with  unemployment 
should  McLouth  Steel  Corp.  close  Its 
doors  In  my  congressional  district. 

There  Is  something  radically  wrong 
when  a  modem  and  technically  ad- 
vanced steel  company  like  McLouth  is 
forced  to  close  its  doors.  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  an  economic  and 
trade  policy  which  permits  foreign 
competitors  to  capture  27  percent  of 
the  domestic  steel  market  through 
unfair  and  subsidized  dumping  is  the 
destructive  force  perpetuating  this 
problem.  The  workers  of  this  country, 
including  McLouth's  remaining  3,700 
workers,  should  not  pay  the  heavy 
price  of  Joblessness  because  of  mis- 
managed economic  and  trade  policy. 

This  administration  has  the  power 
and  opportunity  to  save  these  Jobs  and 
prevent  the  shutdown  of  McLouth.  I 
am  Joined  by  my  Michigan  colleagues. 
Congressman  William  D.  Ford  and 
Congressman  Jabces  J.  Blancharo  In  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  urging  the 
administration  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  a  $30-million  loan  to 
McLouth  Steel  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  submit  the  text 
of  the  letter  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  We  are  writing  you 
to  request  your  urgent  attention  to  a  serious 
matter  concerning  the  well-being  of  thou- 
sands of  hard-working,  tax-paying  citizens 
In  the  Detroit  area.  McLouth  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  currently  in  Chapter  11  bankruptcy 
proceedings  and  is  threatened  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  permanent  shutdown  unless  the 
Administration  acts  quickly  to  avert  this 
pending  closure. 

This  Is  not  a  prospective  business  failure 
occasioned  by  ix)or  management,  technolog- 
ical obsolescence  or  unreasonable  labor  de- 
mands. To  the  contrary,  McLouth  Is  among 
the  most  modem  and  efficient  integrated 
steel  producers  in  the  country.  Built  In  1954. 
this  firm  has  been  an  Industry  leader  in  the 
implementation  of  modem,  cost-efficient 
production  techniques.  They  Installed  the 
first  Basic  Oxygen  Furnaces  in  this  country 
and  remain  the  only  integrated  steel  firm  to 
employ  100  percent  continuous  casting  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbon  steel. 

Their  production  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees voted  overwhelmingly  in  January  to 
accept  wage  and  benefit  cuts  totalling  $5  per 
hour  with  protx>rtionate  cuts  for  salaried 
and  executive  employees  in  a  common  effort 
to  save  the  company.  (Customers  and  suppli- 
ers have  cooperated  as  well.  For  example. 
Detroit  Edison  has  made  rate  adjustments 
which  save  the  firm  $350,000  per  month. 

All  of  these  efforts,  combined  with  plant 
process  Improvements— 3  percent  increase  in 
yields  from  the  rolling  mills  alone— have  po- 
sitioned McLouth  as  one  of  the  leanest, 
most  efficient  firms  in  the  industry.  Yet, 
the  troubles  besetting  the  automobile  and 
housing  industries  threaten  the  demise  of 
McLouth  unless  action  Is  taken  now. 

In  addition  to  policies  necessary  to  pro- 
mote general  economic  recovery,  the  long- 
run  remedy  to  the  depression  conditions 
currently  facing  the  Detroit  area,  two  spe- 
cific actions  can  and  must  be  taken  by  your 
of fice  to  save  McLouth. 

A  serious  complicating  factor  in  the  crisis 
facing  the  steel  industry  generally  Is  the 
dumping  of  unfairly  priced  and  subsidized 
steel  by  our  European  allies.  The  Commerce 
Department  has  until  June  10,  1982.  to 
make  its  preliminary  determinations  in  the 
pending  carbon  steel  dumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  cases.  The  creditors  of 
McLouth  have  agreed  to  postpone  the 
forced  dissolution  of  the  firm  only  until 
June  18.  1982.  Clearly.  If  McLouth  is  to  re- 
ceive the  protection  entitled  to  that  corpo- 
ration and  all  carbon  steel  firms  under  our 
trade  laws,  the  Commerce  Department  de- 
termination must  be  expedited.  We  strongly 
urge  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  speed 
up  the  decision-making  process  in  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  is  a  pend- 
ing decision  within  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment regarding  a  $30  million  loan  appli- 
cation from  McLouth.  We  have  delayed  re- 
questing action  on  this  matter  because  EDA 
officials  had  informed  McLouth  that  ap- 
proval   depended   on   the   presentation   of 

"hard  data"  and  their  decision  would  be 
made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  sound  business 
Judgment. 

Such  a  presentation  was  made  on  April  16 
by  McLouth  and  its  principal  creditor.  De- 
spite the  existence  of  comprehensive  cost 
data  compiled  by  McLouth  under  the  ongo- 


ing supervision  of  Touche-Ross  as  required 
by  its  creditors,  EDA  officials  indicated  that 
their  own  cost  analysis  would  probably  not 
be  completed  in  time  to  meet  the  June  18, 
1982.  deadline. 

As  part  of  the  Solomon  task  force  "solu- 
tion" to  the  1977  steel  crisis,  the  industry 
was  promised  protection  from  the  most  bla- 
tantly dumped  steel  via  the  Trigger  Price 
Mechanism  and  $500  million  of  EDA  funds 
were  set  aside  for  guaranteed  loans  to  steel 
firms.  The  Trigger  Price  Mechanism  failed. 
The  Industry,  including  McLouth.  has  been 
victimized  by  the  export  of  unemployment 
from  European  and  other  countries  and  the 
$500  million  fund  was  never  fully  utilized. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Baldrige  stated  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  EDA  steel  loans  have  been  paid  on 
schedule.  Yet.  It  appears  that  EDA  bureau- 
crats are  prepared  to  employ  technicalities 
to  deny  McLouth  relief  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled under  law. 

The  two  thousand  current  employees  of 
McLouth.  the  two  thousand  more  on  indefi- 
nite layoff,  the  thousands  of  employees  of 
suppliers  dependent  on  that  firm  and  their 
families  deserve  a  "fair  shake"  from  the 
Commerce  Department. 

The  implications  are  even  broader.  Seven 
large  corporations  or  major  divisions  located 
in  Detroit  and  the  downriver  communities 
have  closed  their  doors  during  the  current 
depression  in  the  area  economy.  The  gener- 
al economic  recovery  you  anticipate  to  begin 
this  summer  will  arrive  too  late  to  prevent 
the  closure  of  McLouth.  Your  Administra- 
tion places  great  stock  in  the  role  of  expec- 
tations in  turning  around  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation.  Your  intervention  to  save 
McLouth  would  be  a  positive  sign  of  good 
faith  with  the  people  of  Detroit  and  the 
downriver  communities. 

It  is  in  your  power  to  see  that  McLouth 
receives  an  expedited,  fair  review  of  its  EDA 
Loan  application.  We  urge  you  to  take  this 
small  but  essential  step  to  save  the  firm  and 
stem  the  hemorrhaging  of  the  Michigan 
economy  with  all  its  attendant  human  suf- 
fering. 

Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingell. 
Chairman,    Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

Wiluam  D.  Ford. 
Ctiairman,    Committee  on  Post   Office 

and  Citnl  Service. 

James  J.  Blancrard, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Economic 

Stabili2ation,  Committee  on  Banking, 

FinaTice  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STEELWORKERS  VOICE  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  ADMINISTRATION'S 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  said  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  tell  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues of  still  another  economic  crisis 
which  looms  over  the  horizon  In 
Michigan.  Already  our  automobile  and 
housing  industries  have  withered  on 
the  vine  because  of  a  depression,  and 
every  other  industry  has  been  deeply 
affected.  On  April  27,  approximately 
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1,000  steel  workers  from  the  Downriver 
Michigan  area  will  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton to  voice  their  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  and  Jobs  poli- 
cies. A  good  many  of  these  workers 
have  been  terminated  and  the  rest 
face  the  dismal  prospect  of  losing 
their  Jobs  should  McLouth  Steel  Corp. 
close  its  doors. 

I  stand  with  these  K'orkers  in  not 
supporting  a  budget  that  continues  to 
take  the  most  from  middle-income 
families,  and  from  those  who  have  the 
least.  Furthermore.  I  will  not  support 
a  budget  that  repeats  the  economic 
and  geographic  inequities  of  last  year. 
There  are  also  serious  questions  about 
a  trade  policy  that  allows  our  foreign 
competition  to  obtain  over  25  percent 
of  the  domestic  steel  market  through 
unfair  and  subsidized  dumping. 

The  McLouth  shutdown  can  be  pre- 
vented if  the  Reagan  administration  is 
truly  committed  to  saving  3,700  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
letter  sent  to  President  Reagan  by  me 
and  two  of  my  colleagues— Congress- 
man DiNOKLL  and  Congressman  Blan- 
CHAR0— will  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation. In  this  letter,  we  have  urged  the 
administration  to  approve  a  $30  mil- 
lion loan  to  McLouth  Steel  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  It  will 
be  a  tragedy  for  our  communities,  for 
our  State,  and  for  our  Nation  if  this 
loan  is  denied  and  a  modem  and  tech- 
nically advanced  steel  company  such 
as  McLouth  is  forced  to  close  up  shop. 


THE    PALKLANDS    CRISIS— JEANE 
KIRKPATRICK  REDEFINES 

ARMED  AOORESSION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  source  of  deep  concern  for  Members 
to  find,  upon  return  from  the  2-week 
district  work  period,  that  the  Falkland 
Islands  crisis  appears  to  be  no  closer, 
and  possibly  even  farther,  from  solu- 
tion. One  must  hope  that  Secretary 
Haig,  in  his  private  negotiations,  is 
giving  a  much  clearer  signal  to  the  Ar- 
gentine aggressors  than  is  apparent 
from  the  public  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  various  members  of  the 
administration.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

In  fact,  the  clearest  statement,  and 
one  that  should  have  been  made  by 
the  administration,  was  that  of  Sena- 
tor Claiborne  Pell,  who  undoubtedly 
expressed  the  views  of  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people  when  he 
said  that  Argentina  should  understand 
that  in  a  showdown,  the  American 
people  would  side  with  the  British. 

By  contrast,  we  have  the  almost  un- 
believable statements  of  our  United 
Nations  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick.  Interviewed  on  the  CBS  program 


"Face  the  Nation,"  she  made  the  as- 
tounding rationalization  that  the  Ar- 
gentine military  occupation  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  was  not  armed  ag- 
gression because  Argentina  claimed 
ownership  of  the  islands. 

As  the  distinguished  writer  Anthony 
Lewis  stated  in  an  article  printed  in 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  April  16. 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  position 
adds  up  to  this: 

Perfectly  clear  Aggression  la  not  aggres- 
sion if  the  aggressor  claims  he  Is  the  right- 
ful sovereign  of  the  land  he  Invades.  So 
Hitler  was  not  an  aggressor  when  he  gob- 
bled up  the  Sudetenland  In  1938,  because  he 
claimed  that  the  Czech  territory  was  really 
German. 

When  you  think  of  it.  Kirkpatrick's 
statement  becomes  even  more  as- 
tounding when  you  realize  that  she 
represented  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  meet- 
ing which  voted  to  condemn  Argenti- 
na's act  of  aggression  In  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

If  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  think- 
ing is  any  indication  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  her  superiors,  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  success  in  the  negotiations  to 
end  the  crisis  has  thus  far  been  denied 
them. 

The  full  text  of  the  Anthony  Lewis 
article  follows  these  remarks: 

Jeamk  KnucTATRicK  RKDinim  Armkd 

AooRcsaioif 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Anyone  who  wants  to  know  why  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  Is  up  to  its  neck  In  disasters 
these  days  will  find  illumination  in  some 
recent  comments  by  Jeane  Klrkpatrick. 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  She  was  defending  her 
decision  to  appear  as  guest  of  honor  at  an 
Argentine  Embassy  dinner  the  night  after 
Argentina  Invaded  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  was  asked  about  the 
dinner  on  the  CBS  Interview  program  Face 
the  Nation.  She  s&ld  the  administration  had 
shown  Its  disapproval  of  the  Invasion  by 
voting  In  the  U.N.  to  call  for  Argentina's 
withdrawal.  Then  why  go  to  the  dinner?  Be- 
cause, she  said,  "the  United  States  has 
never  taken  a  position  on  the  ownership  of 
those  Islands." 

George  Herman  of  CBS  asked.  "We  have  a 
position  on  armed  aggression,  though,  don't 
we?  "  After  some  preliminary  sparring  Mrs. 
Klrkpatrick  said: 

"Now,  look,  one  has  to  be  clear  about  this. 
I  think.  Armed  aggression  would  take  place 
In  a  clear-cut  way  against  territory  on  which 
there  was  clear-cut  ownership.  The  Argen- 
tines, of  course,  have  claimed  for  200  years 
that  they  own  those  Islands.  And  the  British 
have  said  that  they  own  those  Islands.  Now 
If  the  Argentines  own  the  Islands,  then 
moving  troops  Into  them  Is  not  armed  ag- 
gression." 

Perfectly  clear:  Aggression  Is  not  aggres- 
sion If  the  aggressor  claims  he  Is  the  right 
ful  sovereign  of  the  land  he  Invades.  So 
Hitler  was  not  an  aggressor  when  he  gob- 
bled up  the  Sudetenland  In  1938,  because  he 
claimed  that  that  Czech  territory  was  really 
German. 

If  Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  had  wanted  to  give  a 
candid  explanation  of  the  decision,  she 
might  have  offered  one  of  the  following: 


We  in  this  administration  think  we  have 
to  line  up  as  many  countries  as  possible  In 
the  fight  against  world  communism.  Argen- 
tina has  an  Important  role  to  play. 

It  Is  true  that  some  unpleasant  things 
have  happened  In  Argentina,  such  as  the 
"disappearance"  of  thousands  of  people. 
But  toughness  Is  required  to  defeat  left- 
wing  terrorism,  and  that  Inevitably  means 
there  will  be  some  excesses.  As  I  suggested 
after  visiting  Argentina  and  Chile  last 
summer,  those  countries  could  give  good 
advice  on  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  guer- 
rilla war  through  Central  America. 

If  you  think  about  the  explanation  that 
Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  gave,  or  about  the  unspo- 
ken ones  Inherent  In  our  policy  toward  Ar- 
gentina over  the  last  year,  you  see  the  fatal 
characteristics  of  the  Reagan  foreign  policy: 
Invincible  Ignorance,  unyielding  ideology. 

Color  some  regime  "antl-communlst,"  and 
It  earns  our  embrace.  It  does  even  though  It 
Is  a  brutal  and  incompetent  tyranny.  It  does 
even  though  It  works  hand-ln-glove  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ideological  preconceptions 
prevail  In  the  teeth  of  the  facts. 


UROINO  PASSAOE  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ALLOW  FORMATION 
OP  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPA- 
NIES 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  for  Introducing  and  sched- 
uling subcommittee  action  on  H.R. 
6016,  a  bill  to  allow  the  formation  of 
export  trading  companies.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  advocate  for  this 
type  of  legislation  since  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see 
the  committee  on  which  I  serve  take 
positive  steps  toward  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Each  smd  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  be  keenly  aware  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  sales  abroad  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic health;  therefore.  I  should  not 
need  to  reiterate  the  importance  of 
export  promotion  to  my  colleagues. 

They  should  be  aware,  however,  that 
overall  world  trade  volume  grew  only 
2.3  percent  in  1981,  compared  to  a  4.5- 
percent  growth  rate  in  1980.  The  value 
of  those  exports  fell  1  percent  to  $2 
trillion,  the  first  decline  in  value  since 
1958.  Given  these  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Congress  must  move 
aggressively  to  give  American  export- 
ers and  potential  exporters  the  tools 
to  compete  effectively  in  a  tough 
international  market.  Passage  of  legis- 
lation such  as  Congressman  St  Ger- 
main's bill  will  be  a  big  plus  in  that 
effort. 

I  conmiend  Chairman  St  Germain 
for  his  actions  in  this  regard  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  support  of 
this  vital  legislation. 
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OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
PENSATION REFORM  ACrr  OF 
1982 

(Mr.  LEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  today  to  offer,  on 
behalf  of  a  numt>er  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  leg- 
islation designed  to  bring  a  sense  of  in- 
tegrity to  the  systems  used  by  the 
Congress  to  compensate  the  Congress. 
It  is  titled  the  "Omnibus  Congression- 
al Compensation  Reform  Act  of  1982." 
We  feel  that  our  legislation  may  be 
the  most  comprehensive  package  of 
congressional  pay  and  benefit  reforms 
to  be  offered  in  this  legislative  body 
since  approval  of  the  Constitution.  We 
also  know  that  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  Congress  badly  needs  to  take 
positive  steps  to  adjust  America's  per- 
ception of  this  institution. 

You  will  each  soon  receive  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  explaining  this  legis- 
lation. We  urge  that  you  take  the  time 
to  review  it  and  to  Join  us  as  cospon- 
sors.  It's  provisions,  for  the  most  part, 
will  be  familiar  to  you  since  this  bill  is 
a  consolidation  of  the  concepts  con- 
tained in  a  broad  range  of  bills  which 
each  of  today's  sponsors  have  offered 
or  promoted  in  individual  bills  in  the 
past.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  each 
of  them  for  their  cooperation,  support, 
and  enthusiasm  for  our  task. 

E^^en  though  we.  today,  feel  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  approve  this 
legislation.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  also  remind  you  of  the  deep  his- 
toric precedent  for  our  action.  The 
original  Bill  of  Rights— in  1789— was 
offered  to  the  States  with  12  amend- 
ments. One  of  the  two  which  were  not 
ratified  at  that  time  addressed  the 
matter  of  Congress  own  compensa- 
tion—an issue  that  is  before  you  now. 
a  concept  that  is  part  of  today's  pack- 
age. 

So  much  for  the  infallible  Founding 
Fathers  idea. 

In  brief,  the  measure  we  offer  today 
seeks  to  reach  three  primary  objec- 
tives with  congressional  compensation 
procedures: 

First,  It  seeks  to  prevent  any  oppor- 
tunity for  a  seated  Congress  to  en- 
hance its  own  economic  conditions, 
but  Instead  Implements  a  system  of  de- 
ferrals which  can  lead  to  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable review  of  compensation  criteria 
as  It  applies  to  the  office  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  not  the  personality  in 
that  office. 

Second,  it  seeks  to  assure  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  not— simply  be- 
cause they  were  elected— be  placed 
outside  the  same  provisions  of  law 
which  apply  to  all  other  American  tax- 
payers. 

Third,  it  seeks  to  instill  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  its  actions  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  eliminate  forever  the  op- 


portimlty— or  need— to  bury  its  own 
benefits  in  obscure  comers  of  Irrele- 
vant legislation. 

I  hasten  to  emphasize  that  you  will 
find  nowhere  In  this  legislation  any 
Judgments  about  how  much  Congress 
should  be  paid  or  be  taxed  or  what.  If 
any.  restrictions  should  be  placed  on 
earnings,  taxation,  or  any  other  areas 
of  compensation.  These  are  areas 
which  seem  to  be  severely  tender  sub- 
jects In  Congress. 

It  imposes  no  ceilings  and,  other 
than  to  ask  Members  to  do  their  taxes 
Just  as  any  other  American,  it  takes 
nothing  away  from  Congress.  These 
are  Judgments  reserved  for  later  Con- 
gresses. 

Our  purpose  is  only  to  set  a  fair  and 
responsible  framework  In  which  those 
later  Judgments  can  be  made. 

I  am  privileged  today  to  present  leg- 
islation with  my  fellow  sponsors- 
many  notable  and  outspoken  critics  of 
the  process  used  In  past  Congresses 
and  many  authors  of  individual  legis- 
lative remedies— on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Grisham  of  California,  Messrs.  Corco- 
ran and  Simon  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mrs.  RoTJKEMA  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD  of  Tennessee  and  I  am  also 
pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Identical,  companion  legislation  Is 
being  introduced  today  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  Senators  William  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Strom  Thurmond. 

We  have  the  chance  now  to  do  some- 
thing for  our  constituents,  for  the 
image  of  this  and  Congresses  to  come, 
and  for  ourselves.  I  urge  you  to  take 
advantage  of  this  by  learning  more 
about,  and  by  becoming  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Omnibus  Congressional  Compen- 
sation Reform  Act  of  1982. 

Thank  you. 


FACT  SHEET  ON  B-1  BOMBER 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  recently  been  a  number  of  well- 
meaning  proposals  for  reducing,  or  re- 
structuring the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1983  defense  budget.  Some  of  these 
proposals  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
However,  I  have  been  surprised  and 
concerned  over  recommendations  to 
forgo  the  production  of  the  B-1 
bomber  In  exchange  for  a  full-out  de- 
velopment of  Stealth-technology 
bomber.  Although  our  present  budget- 
ary situation  contributes  to  making 
this  option  attractive,  serious  exami- 
nation of  this  proposal  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  termination  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  our 
national  security. 

The  need  to  replace  our  aging  fleet 
of  B-52's  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  time  to  examine  their  condi- 
tion. The  B-52's.  which  are  older  than 


many  of  the  pilots  who  fly  them,  will 
soon  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  vital 
missions  which  are  part  of  our  defense 
requirements.  Their  safety  Is  question- 
able, breakdowns  have  resulted  In  a 
lack  of  readiness,  spare  parts  are  hard 
to  come  by,  and  the  maintenance  costs 
are  enormous.  The  B-52's  are  sitting 
ducks  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  in 
the  air  as  well. 

A  manned  bomber  capable  of  pene- 
trating Soviet  air  defense  is  a  strategic 
imperative,  not  only  for  a  flexible  nu- 
clear response,  but  also  for  the  con- 
ventional utility  which  Is  gained 
through  the  use  of  the  bomber.  The 
manned  bomber's  versatility  has  been 
demonstrated  In  numerous  instances 
over  the  last  40  years.  During  World 
War  II,  It  was  Allied  air  power  which 
successfully  enabled  the  Invasion  of 
Normandy,  and  which  eventually 
brought  the  collapse  of  the  German 
economy.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  it  was  our  bomber  force 
which  was  sent  aloft  to  send  the  Sovi- 
ets an  unmistakable  and  persuasive 
message.  The  manned  l>omber  can 
temporarily  furnish  the  firepower  of  a 
large  aircraft  carrier  with  Just  a  few 
runs.  It  can  provide  a  variety  of  con- 
ventional naval  tasks  such  as  sea  sur- 
veillance, mine  laying,  and  antlship 
warfare;  or  it  can  provide  essential 
support  to  a  rapid  deployment  force. 
The  manned  bomber  can  respond  to 
the  dynamics  of  any  given  convention- 
al or  nuclear  battle  scenario  with  on- 
board human  Intelligence. 

Several  points  are  being  used  as  ra- 
tionale for  the  termination  of  the 
B-1  program:  First,  Stealth  technolo- 
gy will  supposedly  provide  a  better  air- 
craft, and  second,  the  B-l's  cost  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  we  can  afford 
at  this  time.  Both  these  contentions 
are  wrong.  What  Is  not  very  well  un- 
derstood Is  that  the  B-1  and  the  pro- 
posed Stealth  aircraft  have  different 
features  which  enable  them  to  do  dif- 
ferent things.  In  order  to  project  a 
smaller  radar  picture,  the  Stealth  de- 
signers traded  off  many  of  the  flight 
characteristics  which  are  needed  by  a 
penetrating  bomber.  The  B-1  Is  faster, 
more  maneuverable  and  contains  a 
better  low-altitude  capability  than  the 
proposed  Stealth.  This,  coupled  with 
Soviet  radar-detection  advancements 
may  well  make  the  Stealth  undesir- 
able by  the  time  it  Is  developed  and 
produced.  The  B-1,  which  has  one- 
hundredth  the  radar  cross  section  of 
the  B-52  at  threat  radar  frequencies  Is 
ready  to  be  produced  today. 

CM  tics  of  the  B-1  program  contend 
that  the  plane  is  too  expensive.  With  a 
lifespan  of  30  years,  the  B-1  is  the 
most  cost-effective  strategic  weapon 
that  we  can  buy.  According  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  costs  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate force  structure  to  the  year  2000 
are  as  follows: 
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BiUiont  tion,  farm  exports,  unfair  trade  prac-  ticipated  in  a  somber  and  moving  re- 

B-1 $100  jjggg    against    the    American    farmer,  membrance  of  the  Holocaust— a  night- 

B^i^/ATO  ^"**"°'°'^ '*°™'^' "       IH  analysis  of  the  Presidents  fiscal  year  mare  of  mans  ultimate  Inhumanity  to 

JL    ^ ■"■■■"■■"■■•"] 1983    budget,    amount    of    disposable  man. 

One  hundred  B-ls  are  expected  to  consumer  income  paid  for  farm  pro-  The  duty  of  all  civilized  and  decent 

^L**e®  w\w       .  ^  ,„„r^.*  ..*  *°'^,."*8^  °J  duction.  and  other  matters  thereunto  human  beings  is  not  only  to  remember 

$20.5  billion  in  1981  dollare  Although  pertaining.  the  cruel  insanity  of  the  Holocaust, 

this  price  is  considerably  higher  than  _^__^_  ^^^  also  to  act  every  day  of  our  lives  to 

was    originally    projected    when    the  ^^_-__.^..       _„      „.„„      ^-,  prevent  its  reoccurrence  in  whatever 

planes  was  first  developed,  the  price  WITHDRAWAL.      OF      NAME      OF  7 

escalation  is  not  due  to  bad  contract-  ^^ii\'^^,^^f^''fS>^j^  uis  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  with 

Ing  or  development.  Rather,  it  is  be-  HOUSE    REfaOLunuN    2bb    anu  _-h*.,^-  *!,«♦  t  «»,  r>ia/.4ncr  in 

cause   the   continued   cancellation   of  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU-  f Jf^  E^'^"?^e  SSdJ  s^k?n  b^^J 

the  B-1  program  has  wasted  time  and  TION  297  SesE    ai5d    by    Elie    WlTse^    ?he 

has  added  bUlions  of  dollars  to  the  Mr.   PORTER.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask  J^ronjcllV  oTthe  Llocaus7on  the  5; 

program.   In   addition,   the   CIA   estl-  unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be  -^-inn  „#  thp  rpmpmhrftnop  services  in 

mates  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  spend  withdrawn   as  a  cosponsor  of  House  ^'"^iJ  hoJSI^^C^S  i^llfRot^^ 

about  $115  billion  in  the  1980s  on  air  Resolution  265  and  House  Concurrent  'f  ^.l^^'I^.J;?"**  *"**  ^  '^*  Rotunda 

defense,  due  in  large  part  to  the  threat  Resolution  297.  i-apiioi. 

of  a  manned  bomber.  Thus,  the  imme-  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  R™*Rk»  op  ti«  PiiraiDnrr  at  Days  or  Ri- 

diate  production  of  the  B-1  will  have  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  S^T^^  J^flJ^L  m''iS2""^  ^° 

an  enormous  payoff,  simply  by  forcing  gentleman  from  lUinois?  ^    Ji             "^iT^l.                ^      , 

the  Soviets  to  spend  large  amounts  of  There  was  no  objection.  .^'°S^u^?*^  afternoon  and  wel- 

»K.»i,    «,info..«    K..H<Tar    «n    ^afAnaivff  *  "'=» "^                      ^  cOTOg  to  (.^c  White  Housc.  And  I  Just  said 

their    military    budget    on    defensive.                             ouUlde-before  I  make  the  remarks  that  I 

"rhe'"  Jto^  hM  Mme  to  ^'  on  with  SOCIAL        SECURITY         COST-OF-  have  Intended  to  make.  It  might  be  appro- 

th?l-irprS;<^rn^?il'in°if:"d'  LmN^BENE^J^  reductions  ^Tr  "^S-si^'^'^tS^'^^U! 

able,  effective  weapon  which  is  vital  to  "^ ^   ninj^j i  laduc  aMde,  and  artistically  done— and  partlcular- 

the  enhancement  of  our  military  capa-  (Mr.   WEISS  asked   and   was  given  ly  when  you  consider  that  it  probably  had 

bility  and  national  security.  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  to  be  done  In  secret  and  then  smuggled  out 

^_^^^^_^  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  of  where  It  was  done— It  was  from  internees 

remarks  )  l"  °^^  o'  ^^^  prison  camps  In  Poland  today. 
DISCUSSION   OF  FARM   ECONOM-  „     WTI5«   Mr  Sneaker   durina  the  And  It  contained  a  message  of  thanks  to  us 
IC  PROBLEMS  ANNOUNCED  BY  district  workweek'  ^od  that  luTt  ex  '«'  *»'»^  **"^  ^'"«  ^  <^°  ^  ^*»«1^  »^»»»1^- 
CONGRESSMAN    BILL    ALEXAN-  ^'d    m  otherM^bere    I  hav^^  And  I  thought  It  was  a  pretty  good  reminder 
DER  OP  ARKANSAS  "        i  "  °''"*'^  Memoers.  i  nave  naa  ^^  ^^  particular  season  that  the  things 
!,,      ^t^JZtZZ       i,^        a  occasion  to  speak  to  many  of  my  con-  ^^at  bring  us  together  here  are  still  possible 
(Mr.   ALEXANDER  asked  and  was  stltuents.  The  question  that  came  up  m  the  world, 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  more  frequently  than  any  other  was.  i  understand  many  of  you  Just  arrived  In 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  what  were  we  in  Congress,  and  espe-  here   from  the  Rotunda.   Our  gatherings 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  cially  what  were  we  Democrats,  are  today-at  the  Rotunda,  here  in  the  White 
matter.)  going  to  do  about  the  apparent  insist-  House,  and  in  meetings  across  the  land— re- 
Mr.     ALEXANDER.     Mr.     Speaker,  ence  of  the  President  and  the  other  "**^  **'*  magnitude  of  what  has  brought  us 
farm  income,  when  adjusted  for  infla-  party  to  cut  back  on  social  security  together.  Thirty  seven  years  ago.  as  the  con- 
tlon.  is  currently  at  its  lowest  level  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  benefits  nagratlon  in  Europe  drew  to  a  close,  our 
.<n/.o  lo-jo   rtvAi-  tHA  laot  Ha/.oHa    farm  ^"""f"*  "* "J*  »J*J"aiaucui  ucuciiuj.  opcned  to  a  new  tragedy  of  such 
^^^„if. l.  ^«!f-    h.ltf  .^^^^  ^  ^*''^  ^^i  '^""T  ^^*'  as  far  as  I  was  proportion  uLt  even  now  we  ^t  gnmp  the 
producUon   costs   have    increased    2V%  concerned  that  that  was  not  negotia-  horror  of  it. 

times,  while  farm  prices  have  only  in-  ble  and  that  I  know  that  many  other  There  were  millions  of  victims  of  the  holo- 
creased  2^  times.  The  farm  recession  Members  feel  the  same.  caust.  Such  vast  flgxires  have  a  way  of  bllnd- 
Is  severe,  and  will  not  Improve  until  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we  Ing  us  to  the  humanity  behind  the  numbers, 
high  interest  rates  are  brought  down  would  remember  that  the  reason  that  Today,  perhaps  for  a  moment,  we  should 
and  efforts  are  made  to  rasie  farm  we  are  in  such  economic  chaos  is  be-  think  of  those  who  are  not  with  us.  We  miss 
prices.  Exorbitant  interest  rates  are  cause  last  year  the  President  insisted  '^"^  people,  though  we  were  never  permit- 
placing  farm  credit  out  of  reach.  The  on  that  incredible  $750  bUllon  tax  l;!?,,^^^?*  i^!f^^„n w  c^^^r  »v« 
recession  has  begun  to  erode  the  value  giveaway:  that  he  Is  insisting  on  giving  ^STS^hi^th^^T^n  S.SS'^^ve"' 
of  the  most  basic  farm  asset— the  land,  the  military  more  than  it  can  possibly  There  was  Isaac  Rudashevskl.  a  young 
Recent  farm  sales  point  out  the  fact  use  wisely,  and  as  a  result  he  has  ere-  uthuanlan  trapped  in  a  ghetto  at  15  years 
that  the  land  now  commands  less  ated  annual  budget  deficits  in  excess  of  age.  Instead  of  giving  up  hope,  he  concen- 
value  than  it  did  earlier  this  year.  The  of  $100  billion  for  the  foreseeable  trated  on  reading  and  learning.  His  diary  de- 
plight  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm  future.  scribed  his  appetite  for  books.  "The  book 
community  Is  crying  out  for  attention  unites  us  with  the  future."  he  wrote.  "The 
and  correction.  ^  1630  book  unites  us  with  the  world."  Isaac  did 

So.  I  have  organized  the  discussion  m-     Soeaker     those    huae    deficits  "^^  .'1^7  w^f?**  °l!!J*"  °^^  speculate 

r^t  ^y^^  <k/>»nnm</.  r>rnKio.v,o   f./^ir,.,  »v,«  '    '»P'=*"='^'     ^"uvK    iiuBc    uciitiui  what  he  might  have  become-ao  author  pos- 

?fi!i,  !??H^^f>,f  H«           facing  the  ought    not   now   be    balanced    on    the  .jbiy,  and^e  world  might  have  been  drawr, 

y^^^"^'  ^^^  ^°}^  ,^/i^^^*!  backs  of  the  poor,  the  elderly  and  the  a  lltUe  closer  because  of  his  contributions, 

of  Wednesday   AprU   28.    1982,   and   I  disabled  of  our  country.  Charlotte   Salomon,   a   talented   painter, 

invite  all   Members   of  the   House   to  __^^^___  she  left  a  selection  of  artwork,  but  her  life 

participate  in  that  discussion.  Already  DiniirEnumrr>r»in  txxip  *"  *^"^  short.  We  can  only  wonder  what  she 

agreed  to  participate  is  the  chairman  REMEMBERING  THE  might  have  created  for  us. 

of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  HOLOCAUST  Marrlsha  Elsenstadt  was  the  daughter  of  a 

Congressman  Kiki  db  la  Garza  from  (Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given  director  of  the  Warsaw  Synagogue.  We're 

Texas,    Congressman   Tom    Folty    of  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  ^l?J?"v,*°!2',  "ILm  *"  !^*VVl"'A'l*';/'*'" '"^ 

Washington,    and   other   Members   of  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  SS^JiL^Lireif 'dS^f  thi  tui^dltt"^.  ^3 

the  House                ,       ,     ,   ^    ,  remarks      and      Include      extraneous  «ell  never  know  the  comfort  of  her  song. 

Topics  of  discussion  include  Interest  matter.)  And  Hana  Seneah.  originally  from  Hunga- 

rates,  commodity  prices,  farm  Income.  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  Con-  ry.  made  It  safely  to  Israel.  And  she  coura- 

farm  debt,  land  value,  cost  of  produc-  gress  and  our  President  have  just  par-  geously  parachuted  back  into  Hungary  in 
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hopes  of  saving  others,  and  Instead  she,  her- 
self, was  a  victim.  She  left  behind  some  of 
her  poetry.  But  not  enough— not  nearly 
enough. 

And  then  there  was  Moses  Fllnker,  a  six- 
teen year  old  Dutch  boy.  His  diary  tells  us 
that  while  he  was  In  hiding  he  decided  he 
would  become  a  statesman  In  Israel  when 
the  war  was  over.  He  wrote  that  after 
making  the  decision  to  go  Into  politics  he 
decided  to  study  Arabic.  Why?  Well,  he 
knew  that  Israel  would  have  to  live  In  [>eace 
with  Its  neighbors,  and  he  wanted  to  possess 
the  skills  necessary  to  help  In  that  task. 

In  a  few  days.  Israel  will  return  the  final 
portion  of  the  Slnal.  We  could  only  wonder 
what  kind  of  contribution  Moses  Fllnker 
would  make  If  he  were  here  with  us. 

We  fervently  pray  that  the  return  of  the 
Slnal  will  be  accepted  for  what  It  Is— a  mag- 
nificent act  of  faith  by  Israel  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  It's  a  noble  expression  by  a  people 
who  have  suffered  so  much. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  grateful  for  their 
step  which  reinforces  our  firm  commitment 
to  Israels  security.  Today  we're  reminded 
that  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  history  of  a 
people  whose  country  was  reborn  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Holocaust— a  country  that 
rightfully  never  takes  Its  security  or  Its  sur- 
vival for  granted.  With  this  In  mind,  all 
peace-loving  people  should  applaud  Israel 
and  Egypt  for  what  they  have  done. 

Those  who  died  cannot  be  with  us.  but 
they  have  a  contribution  to  make.  Their 
voices  from  the  past  cry  out  for  us  never  to 
tolerate  hatred  or  bigotry.  Their  voices  can 
be  heard  even  now. 

Those  who  survived  also  remind  us  of  her- 
oism and  dignity  In  the  face  of  adversity,  of 
truths  discovered  In  the  midst  of  pain  and 
suffering. 

Viktor  Prankl.  a  prisoner  of  Auschwitz, 
later  became  a  well-known  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry and  an  author.  He  discussed  some  of 
his  observations  In  his  book.  Man's  Search 
for  Meaning.  "We  who  lived  In  concentra- 
tion camps."  he  wrote,  "can  remember  the 
men  who  walked  through  the  huts  comfort- 
ing others,  giving  away  their  last  piece  of 
bread.  They  may  have  been  few  In  number, 
but  they  offer  sufficient  proof  that  every- 
thing can  be  taken  from  a  man  but  one 
thing:  The  last  of  the  human  freedoms— to 
choose  one's  attitude  In  any  given  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  choose  one's  own  way." 

We  of  today  must  choose  how  we  will  re- 
spond to  the  Holocaust.  Let  us  tell  the 
world  that  we  will  struggle  against  the 
darker  side  of  human  nature;  that  with 
God's  help,  goodness  will  prevail  and  those 
who  lost  their  lives  will  not  be  forgotten. 

If  you  win  permit  me.  Id  like  to  mention 
one  last  victim  of  the  Holocaust.  He  is  a 
victim,  yet  he  may  also  be  a  survivor. 
During  the  dark  years  when  the  world 
began  to  realize  what  was  happening,  there 
were  those  among  us— heroes  who  risked 
their  lives  trying  to  save  people,  often  total 
strangers  from  the  camps. 

In  Asslsl.  Italy,  for  example,  almost  the 
entire  population  risked  their  lives  hiding 
Jews  throughout  the  town.  And  some  years 
ago  when  I  was  In  Denmark  to  celebrate  the 
RayblU's  Society  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
the  largest  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  our  American  holiday,  outside  the 
United  SUtes.  And  I  learned  there  how  In 
the  Nazi  occupation  of  Denmark,  when  the 
order  came  out  for  the  Danes  to  turn  in 
their  Jewish  neighbors,  the  next  day  every 
Dane  appeared  on  the  street  wearing  a  Star 
of  David. 

But  the  one  man  who  I  think  must  be  re- 
membered above  all  was  Raoul  Wallenberg. 


One  such  man,  at  Incredible  risk,  saved  tens 
of  thousands.  And  on  this  day  of  remem- 
brance let  us  especially  recall  this  man.  and 
If  he  Is  alive,  as  some  suggest,  let  his  captors 
know  that  they  will  be  forgotten  long  before 
Raoul  Wallenberg  Is  forgotten. 

Let  us  also  bear  In  mind  on  this  special 
day  that  the  entire  human  family  now  faces 
the  threat  of  a  different  kind  of  holocaust— 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  May  the  remembrance 
of  past  victims  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  seek  a  Just  and 
peaceful  world  for  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty. 

And  again  thank  you  all  for  being  here 
today.  [Applause.] 

Remarks  bt  Elie  Wiesel,  Chairmar,  U.S. 

Holocaust  Mzmorial  Council  April  20, 

1982 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives— friends, 

On  behalf  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  It  Is  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
thank  you  for  Joining  us  at  this  solemn  as- 
sembly of  remembrance.  With  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  State  of  Israel,  ours  is  the 
only  nation  that  has  chosen  to  annually 
commemorate  the  victims  of  the  holocaust 
at  a  national  cememony— and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  both  nations. 

One  day,  when  the  memorial  will  be  com- 
pleted, we  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  our 
friends  In  the  Senate  and  the  House,  how 
much  we  owe  you:  For  us,  survivors,  grati- 
tude is  the  most  human  of  virtues.  We  know 
how  to  say  thank  you.  Having  been  spared— 
for  reasons  we  do  not  comprehend— we  real- 
ize that  every  minute  means  grace:  We  must 
be  grateful  for  every  day  we  live— and  for 
every  friend  who  Is  willing  to  share  our  awe- 
some responsibilities. 

So— thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker:  You  have 
been  with  us  from  the  first  day.  My  friend 
Sidney  Yates— thank  you  for  your  tireless 
and  gracious  efforts  on  our  behalf.  We 
thank  all  of  you. 

On  behalf  of  the  council.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  this  administration  for  its  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  who  have  been  living  in  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  leadership  of  Allan  Ryan, 
the  Office  of  Special  Investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  done  exceptional 
work  In  prosecuting  these  perpetrators  of 
crimes  against  humanity.  We.  of  the  coun- 
cil, urge  our  government  to  continue  Its  pur- 
suit of  Justice. 

Let  us  remember  that  what  Nazism  did  to 
Its  Jewish  victims  was  considered  to  be  legal. 
It  was  legal  to  Imprison  political  adversaries, 
it  was  legal  to  practice  euthanasia  on  men- 
tally retarded  patients,  It  was  legal  to  hunt 
down  and  execute  resistance-fighters.  It  was 
legal— and  commendable— to  push  Jews  Into 
ghettos  to  torment  them,  to  torture  them, 
to  gas  them,  to  bum  them:  Everything  was 
done  with  so-called  due  process,  according 
to  Oerman  law.  That  means:  The  Nazis  had 
corrupted  the  law  Itself.  They  made  It  Into  a 
weapon  against  humanity.  Remember  that 
it  can  be  done— for  they  did  It.  The  law 
Itself  became  Immoral.  Inhuman. 

The  same  applies  to  culture,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  culture  lacks  the  necessary  ethical  di- 
mension, it  ceases  to  be  a  shield  against  evil. 
Quite  the  contrary:  It  attracts  It. 

Why.  Auschwita;?  Why,  MaJdanek?  How  Is 
one  to  explain  that  these  monuments  of  evil 
and  death  dominated  the  heart  of  European 
civilization  and  Christendom?  The  killers  did 
not  come  from  the  underworld:  they  were 
highly  educated  persons,  and  some  of  them 
had  college-degrees  and  PhD's  In  medicine, 
physics,  and  liberal  arts. 


On  January  20,  a  secret  meeting  took 
place  in  Wansee,  near  Berlin,  to  discuss  the 
definitive  plans  for  the  "final  solution"  of 
the  Jewish  problem— in  other  words:  For 
the  extermination  of  all  Jews  everywhere. 

Read  the  list  of  the  participants:  High  of- 
ficials from  all  the  ministries— and  most  of 
them  had  doctorates  In  jurisprudence  and 
philosophy. 

I  remember:  A  young  Yeshlva-student  ar- 
rived In  Blrkenau.  In  less  than  one  hour  he 
lost  sight  of  his  sisters.  Of  his  mother.  He 
saw  the  barbed-wire.  The  death-producing 
machinery.  It  aU  worked.  No  chaos,  no  con- 
fusion. The  system  worked:  There  seemed  to 
have  been  some  weird  logic  to  It.  It  seemed 
rational.  We  were  in  a  different  world,  a  dif- 
ferent universe,  In  a  different  time:  We  be- 
longed to  a  new  species.  Death  seemed  natu- 
ral and  life  did  not.  Ouelty  was  the  rule, 
not  the  exception. 

What  hurt  and  pained  us  more:  The  cruel- 
ty of  the  executioner  or  the  Indifference  of 
the  bystander?  True,  there  was  a  war  going 
on— a  world  war.  The  Allies  fought  for  the 
honor  of  mankind  and  sacrificed  their  best 
youth  in  battle.  Morally,  this  nation  has 
never  attained  such  heights  as  when  it  led 
the  free  world  In  combat  against  facsclsm 
and  nazism.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Its 
people. 

But,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Jewish  vic- 
tims in  the  ghettos,  in  the  camps,  on  the 
way  to  the  mass  graves,  It  seemed  that  they 
had  been  forgotten.  Abandoned.  There  had 
been  opijortunltles  to  s[>eak  up;  to  make  ges- 
tures; to  Issue  warnings.  To  save  some  lives. 
To  save  some  children.  And  •  •  •. 

We  all  know  what  happened,  or  rather 
What  did  not  happen.  Everybody  was  busy 
with  the  war,  and  the  Jews— only  the  enemy 
remembered  the  Jews. 

That  they  did  not  despair,  that  they  had 
not  given  up  on  mankind  and  Its  Illusions,  is 
something  that  escapes  me.  They  were 
alone— the  loneliest  in  the  world.  And  yet. 
they  found  strength  and  courage— and 
faith- to  resist  the  onslaught:  Some  with 
weapons,  others  with  prayers.  Both  are 
equally  worthy  of  our  compassion  and  mel- 
ancholy admiration.  Just  remember  The 
uprising  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  the  first 
civil  insurrection  In  all  of  Nazi-occupied 
Europe.  And  there  were  others.  In  other 
ghettos— there  were  uprisings  In  the  death- 
camps;  Soblbor,  Trebllnka,  Blrkenau  •  •  '. 
How  did  they  do  it?  The  Warsaw  ghetto 
High  Command  was  mainly  composed  of 
youngsters,  teenagers,  who  had  no  military 
background.  No  weapons.  No  allies.  Every 
underground  of  every  occupied  nation  had 
resources  sent  from  London,  Washington  or 
Moscow— except  the  Jewish  underground. 
Its  gallant,  brave  fighters  felt  betrayed.  And 
they  were. 

And  yet,  and  yet:  they  all  wished  to  bear 
witness  for  the  sake  of  other  people,  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations. 
This  Is  our  duty  as  well:  to  bear  witness. 
FV)r  six  million  Jews  who  perished  In  the 
Holocaust  and  millions  of  other  victims  of 
Nazism.  For  the  Holocaust  was  a  Jewish 
tragedy  with  universal  Implications.  "When 
a  Jew  Is  beaten  down, "  said  Franz  Kafka,  "it 
is  mankind  that  falls  to  the  ground."  In 
murdering  Jews,  the  Nazis  maimed  human- 
ity Itself.  Thtis,  In  remembering  the  Jewish 
victims,  we  remember  those  who  tried  to 
save  them— and  those  who  fought  their 
common  enemy  in  the  Resistance,  with  the 
Partisans  in  France.  Poland  and— of 
course— in  Denmark. 

But  our  memories  Include  more  than  our 
own  lives— more  than  our  own  dreams.  We 
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chose  to  tell  the  t&le  not  for  our  own  sake, 
but  for  mankind's.  We  chose  to  speak  be- 
cause we  believe  that  this  Event  should  and 
will  sensitize  all  people  to  injustice  and  hu- 
milltation  and  war.  Only  if  we  remember 
what  was  done  to  one  people,  will  we  pre- 
vent the  world  from  becoming  victim  to  its 
own  possible  and  seemingly  inevitable  insan- 
ity. 

That  is  why  we  are  all  so  traumatized.  Es- 
pecially, we  who  survived  the  EJvent.  We  are 
like  strings  exposed  to  the  wind:  we  capture 
sounds  and  signals.  We  have  special  anten- 
nas— we  serve  as  warning-systems.  Before 
everyone  else,  we  feel  when  things  are  about 
to  go  wrong  for  Jews— and  therefore  for 
mankind. 

And  they  are  going  wrong.  Tension.  Racial 
conflicts.  Hunger.  Pear.  Terrorism.  Nuclear 
proliferation.  And— how  can  I  not  mention 
some  Jews  who  still  suffer  for  their  Jewlsh- 
ness?  The  refuseniks  in  Russia.  Ida  Nudel. 
Vladimir  Slepak.  Anatoly  Scharansky?  or 
the  28  thousand  Falashas  in  Ethopia?  Or 
the  Jews  in  Syria  who  live  in  constant 
terror?  And— collectively— the  State  of 
Israel  to  whom  all  Jews,  all  men  and  women 
of  conscience  and  goodwill,  are  so  totally  at- 
tached: We  must  all  help  Israel  in  her  soli- 
tude, we  must  stand  by  her.  Jews  should  not 
feel  alone  again— anywhere. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
story:  It  happened  late  September  1941  in 
Kiev.  At  Babi-Yar.  The  story  was  told  by  an 
eyewitness  named  B.  A.  Libman  and  report- 
ed in  the  stunning  volume  of  chronicles 
"The  Black  Book":  Having  hidden  in  a  base- 
ment for  several  days,  a  Jewish  mother  took 
her  two  children  and  left  for  the  country- 
side. Drunken  Oermans  stopped  them  at  the 
Galitzky  Market.  Before  the  mother's 
eyes— laughing— they  decapitated  one  child. 
Then  the  other.  Insane  with  grief,  the 
woman  seized  her  two  dead  children, 
elapsed  them  to  her  breas^  and  began  to 
dance. 

We  owe  it  to  the  mother  and  her  dead 
children  not  to  allow  the  killer  to  go  on 
laughing. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN.,  WELCOMES 
THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS ON  HER  VISIT 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  the  wel- 
coming of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix 
and  her  husband  Prince  Claus  of  the 
Netherlands  on  the  occasion  of  our  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dutch-American  relations. 

The  Netherlands  have  been  called 
our  oldest  friends,  and  my  hometown 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  represent  In  Congress,  is 
very  fortunate  In  having  its  own  spe- 
cial relationship  with  the  Netherlands. 
This  friendship  began  long  ago  when 
trade  relations  drew  the  Netherlands' 
great  textile  interests  to  Memphis,  the 
world's  largest  spot  cotton  market.  As 
trade  relations  grew,  so  did  the  person- 
al friendships  which  soon  followed. 

The  strength  of  these  bonds  was 
tested  by  the  ravages  of  the  Second 
World  War,  which  decimated  so  many 
Dutch  towns  and  cities.  In  a  commit- 


ment to  their  many  Dutch  friends. 
Memphians  established  the  Memphis 
International  Center  to  promote  good 
will  and  rebuild  trade  relations.  Mem- 
phians also  filled  "Friendship  Boxes" 
of  food  and  clothing  under  the  Ameri- 
can relief  for  Holland  program. 

Memphis'  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram did  not  end  until  1953  when  the 
task  was  complete.  Memorably,  the 
town  of  Enschede,  Holland,  became  a 
sister  city  of  Memphis  as  a  result  of 
these  events,  and  even  today,  Ens- 
chede has  a  hotel  named  after  Mem- 
phis. 

In  recognition  of  Memphis'  special 
relationship  with  the  Dutch,  Memphis 
has  chosen  to  honor  the  Netherlands 
this  year  at  Its  annual  Memphis  in 
May  International  Festival.  Among 
the  most  exciting  events  planned  are 
the  Netherlands-American  Bicenten- 
nial Tattoo  and  such  art  exhibits  as 
"The  Genius  of  Van  Gogh."  I  hope 
that  all  Americans  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  Join  in  this  celebration. 

Memphis  is  very  proud  of  its  histori- 
cal friendship  with  the  Netherlands. 
Every  Memphlan  Joins  me  In  welcom- 
ing the  royal  couple  to  our  shores.  We 
look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
our  long  and  special  relationship  with 
the  Dutch. 


TOSCO  COLONY  OIL  SHALE 
PROJECT:  THE  BEST  OF  A 
SORRY  LOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  a 
loan  guarantee  of  $1.1  billion  to  the 
TOSCO  Corp..  to  fund  75  percent  of 
TOSCO's  costs  for  its  share  of  the 
Colony  oil  shale  project.  TOSCO, 
which  began  the  project  In  1964,  owns 
40  percent  of  Colony  through  a  subsid- 
iary known  as  the  Oil  Shale  Corp., 
Exxon  Corp.  is  the  majority  partner  In 
the  project  by  virtue  of  its  purchase  in 
the  summer  of  1980  of  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.'s  60  percent  interest. 

In  November  1980.  TOSCO  applied 
for  a  loan  guarantee  under  the  DOE- 
administered  "fast-start"  synthetic 
fuels  program.  TOSCO  reported  that 
the  total  cost  of  construction  of  the 
Colony  project  would  be  $3.1  billion,  a 
figure  depicted  as  reliable  because, 
"the  Colony  project  has  hswi  a  de- 
tailed, comprehensive  and  stable 
design  since  1974."  TOSCO  affirmed 
this  $3.1  billion  figure  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber 1981. 

In  November  1981,  the  loan  guaran- 
tee agreement  was  formally  executed 
by  TOSCO  and  DOE.  TOSCO  received 
the  first  $23  million  of  federally  guar- 
anteed loan  proceeds,  not  from  a  pri- 
vate lender,  but  In  direct  outlays  from 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  at  inter- 


est rates  well  below  what  other  com- 
mercial borrowers  would  have  to  pay. 

Sixty  days  later,  TOSCO  told  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  which 
the  project's  administration  has  been 
transferred,  that  the  project  costs  had 
increased  nearly  20  percent,  to  $3,769 
billion.  Exxon,  however,  which  is  now 
In  control  of  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  project,  estimates  that  the 
project  will  cost  nearly  $5  billion,  an 
Increase  of  more  than  56  percent.  In- 
dependent cost  analyses  of  the  project 
done  by  DOE  and  consulting  firms 
support  the  Exxon  estimate.  One 
report  has  placed  likely  project  costs 
at  $5.5  billion. 

What  happened?  According  to  the 
DOE  report— 

The  project  status  as  represented  by  the 
current  project  designs  has  regressed  from 
the  ""definitive"  state  of  development  depict- 
ed by  the  designs  contained  in  the  loan 
guarantee  application  because  of  significant 
changes  made  by  Exxon. 

So  much  for  "'stable"  designs  and 
the  decisions  which  were  made  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  maturity  of  the  TOSCO 
project. 

TOSCO  Is  now  scrambling  to  get  the 
$400  million  over  and  above  the  Feder- 
al loan  guarantee  it  needs  to  fund  40 
percent  of  a  $3.8  billion  project.  The 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has  been 
negotiating  with  TOSCO  to  determine 
whether  the  loan  guarantee  agree- 
ment should  be  terminated.  The  status 
of  the  project  has  been  made  more 
precarious  by  a  dissident  stockholder 
suit  charging  that  TOSCO  should  bail 
out  of  the  project  and  exercise  a  con- 
tractual right  to  sell  TOSCO's  interest 
in  the  project  to  Exxon. 

Meanwhile  the  price  of  crude  oil 
continues  to  decline,  widening  the  gap 
between  crude  oil  and  syncrude  oil.  A 
key  economic  assumption  in  the  origi- 
nal loan  agreement  was  that  the  price 
of  crude  oil  would  increase  from  $37.50 
per  barrel  in  June  1980  at  a  rate  of  10 
percent  per  year.  This  would  put  crude 
oil  at  about  $66.45  per  barrel  in  June 
1986,  the  year  when  TOSCO  is  expect- 
ed to  begin  full  production  of  synthet- 
ic crude  oil.  At  a  price  less  thsin  this, 
syncrude  from  a  $3.1  billion  plant 
would  not  be  marketable. 

If  «  20-percent  more  expensive  proj- 
ect means  that  the  crude  oil  it  pro- 
duces is  also  20  percent  more  expen- 
sive, the  bad  economics  of  this  project 
are  made  even  worse. 

This  sounds  like  a  mess,  does  it  not? 
And  yet  Chairman  Noble  of  the  SFC 
recently  testified  before  the  Fossil  and 
Sjrnthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  designed  and 
best  managed  of  all  synthetic  fuels 
projects.  From  this,  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  TOSCO  project  is  not 
an  isolated  boondoggle  but  a  symptom 
of  the  fundamental  misjudgment  re- 
flected in  a  program  of  massive  corpo- 
rate subsidies  designed  to  force  the 
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rapid  development  of  a  production  ca- 
pability for  a  product  that  may  not  be 
economical  until  the  1990's. 

If  a  synthetic  fuels  crash  production 
program  ever  made  sense,  it  does  not 
now  in  the  middle  of  a  terribly  diffi- 
cult struggle  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing. Let  us  revisit  the  synthetic  fuels 
program.  As  the  case  of  TOSCO  so 
forcibly  points  up.  things  have 
changed  since  1980.*  , 


THE  FARM  EXPORT 

PROTECTION  Acrr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  protect  America's  agricul- 
tural producers.  The  legislation  would 
prohibit  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities  which  would  interfere 
with  valid  export  contracts,  provided 
the  contract  was  entered  into  prior  to 
the  time  such  restrictions  are  imposed. 

We  all  know  the  severe  consequences 
of  the  embargo  that  was  Implemented 
several  years  ago.  because  our  farmers 
are  still  reeling  from  this  ill-conceived 
plan.  This  bill  attempts  to  return  cer- 
tainty and  reliability  to  the  commodi- 
ty marketplace. 

American  farmers  produced  a  bin- 
busting  crop  in  1981.  This  combined 
with  2  consecutive  years  of  weak  com- 
modity prices,  has  placed  tremendous 
financial  pressure  on  the  American 
farmer.  Thus,  to  even  consider  an  em- 
bargo would  severely  cripple  the  farm 
economy.  Agricultural  producers  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  help  meet 
our  national  security  goals.  However, 
they  want  those  sacrifices  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  During  the 
previous  administration's  embargo  the 
farmer  watched,  helpless,  as  farmers 
and  shippers  from  Argentina,  Canada, 
and  Australia  increased  their  foothold 
in  his  once  reliable  market. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  that  our  farm 
exports  make  to  this  Nation's  econo- 
my. Since  1970.  the  value  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  has  increased  more 
than  sixfold,  reaching  $44  billion  in 
1980-81.  Export  volume  has  more  than 
doubled  in  these  same  years.  Our  agri- 
cultural balance  of  trade  has  been  in 
surplus  in  each  of  these  years,  rising 
from  $1  billion  in  1970  to  over  $26  bU- 
lion  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Agricultural  exports  provide  about 
one-fourth  of  U.S.  farm  income  and 
the  harvest  from  almost  two-fifths  of 
our  cropland  is  sold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Agricultural  exports  also  gener- 
ate jobs— more  than  1  million  people 
are  working  full  time  in  farm  export 
related    jobs.    Moreover,    agricultural 


exports  create  additional  business  ac- 
tivity: Every  dollar  that  is  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  farm  exports  is 
more  than  doubled  in  business  activi- 
ty. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  this  legislation 
wiU  send  a  clear  signal  to  our  trading 
partners  that  we  will  honor  our  con- 
tracts, thereby  protecting  the  rights  of 
our  farmers  and  grain  exporters  to  sell 
their  grain  abroad.  Further,  I  suspect 
that  our  arsenal  of  foreign  policy  tools 
contains  more  effective  instruments, 
for  dealing  with  Soviets,  than  the 
farmer's  livelihood,  our  agricultural 
commodities. 


EVERYBODY  OUT  OF  STEP  BUT 
THE  PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RETUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  infor- 
mation on  the  economy  Illustrates  the 
dismal  times  just  behind  us  and  sug- 
gests that  we  have  more  dismal  times 
ahead.  Based  on  data  released  today, 
the  performance  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  worse 
than  the  comparable  period  under  any 
of  his  six  predecessors— the  worst  first 
Presidential  year  since  quarterly  data 
began  to  be  published  in  1947.  Table  I 
shows  the  change  in  real  gross  nation- 
al product  in  the  first  four  quarters 
sifter  the  inauguration  of  each  Presi- 
dent since  Dwight  D.  E]lsenhower.  It 
shows  that  every  Democratic  Presi- 
dent produced  significant  increases  in 
real  GNP  in  his  first  year  in  office, 
averaging  5.2  percent.  Every  Republi- 
can President  produced  declines,  aver- 
aging -1.2  percent.  But  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's administration.  -2.2  percent, 
takes  the  prize. 

Tablx  I.— Change  in  real  QNPfour  quarters 

after  inaufiuration 
President:  Percent 

Elsenhower -  2.0 

Kennedy -(-7.0 

Johnson .... -(-4.5 

Nixon -  0.3 

Ford -0.02 

Carter -(-4.2 

Reagan •  -  2.2 

>  Preliminary  estimate. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (Quarterly 
data  on  real  QNP  not  available  before  1947.). 

The  President  has  refused  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  economy's 
dismal  performance  in  his  first  year. 
He  produces  a  new  alibi  every  time  the 
question  comes  up. 

In  his  first  news  conference  of  the 
year,  after  a  full  year  in  office,  the 
President  blamed  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. Rising  unemployment,  the 
President  states,  was  merely  "a  con- 
tinuation of  the  increase  that  got  un- 
derway in  the  last  several  months  of 
1980."  In  fact,  during  that  period,  em- 
ployment was  growing  and  unemploy- 
ment was  declining. 


On  March  17,  in  Oklahoma  City,  the 
President  blamed  the  press  for  over- 
playing stories  about  unemployment. 
"Is  it  news  that  some  fellow  out  in 
South  Succotash  someplace  has  just 
been  laid  off?"  the  President  asked  as 
he  complained  about  the  "downbeat" 
attitude  of  the  press  toward  his  pro- 
gram. 

On  April  15,  the  President  blamed 
the  statisticians,  implying  that  they 
were  deliberately  distorting  the  unem- 
ployment numbers.  The  ""funny  way  of 
coimting"  described  by  the  President 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  normal  procedures  used  to  adjust 
the  data  for  seasonal  influences.  It's 
true  that  the  unadjusted  numbers, 
which  the  President  chose  to  single 
out  for  the  eighth  graders  in  Chicago, 
showed  a  small  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment. But  3  months  ago,  in  January, 
when  there  was  a  drop  in  the  seasonal- 
ly adjusted  unemployment  rate,  the 
President  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  unadjusted  figures,  which  rose 
from  8.3  to  9.4  percent. 

On  April  17,  the  President  blamed 
women.  "Part  of  the  unemployment  is 
not  as  much  the  recession  as  it  Is  the 
great  increase  in  the  people  going  Into 
the  job  market  •  *  •  the  increase  In 
women  who  are  working  and  two 
worker  families  and  so  forth."  In  fact, 
the  numbers  of  women  entering  the 
labor  force  in  recent  months  are  far 
below  the  trend  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. The  300,000  new  female  entrants 
who  are  unemployed  represent  only 
some  15  percent  of  the  total  increase 
in  unemployment  since  July  1981. 

There  you  are:  Jimmy  Carter,  the 
press,  statisticians,  woman— everybody 
out  of  step  but  the  President. 

Instead  of  excuses,  the  President 
owes  It  to  the  American  people  to  level 
with  us  on  the  economy's  poor  iJer- 
formance  and  get  on  with  the  job  of 
achieving  recovery.* 


MAYOR  JANE  BYRNE'S  FORMU- 
LA FOR  NEW  FEDERALISM: 
PREPARE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  am 
able  to  share  with  my  colleagues  Chi- 
cago Mayor  Jane  M.  Byrne's  views  on 
the  New  Federalism.  The  following 
speech  was  to  be  delivered  by  Mayor 
Byrne  to  the  Institute  for  Socio-Eco- 
nomic  Studies  in  New  York.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  winter  storm  prevented  the 
mayor  from  making  this  address. 

Through  this  speech.  Mayor  Byrne 
presents  a  formula  for  the  future 
which  Is  applicable  to  every  town,  city 
and  State  in  this  country.  Chicago's 
mayor  is  keenly  aware  of  the  needs  of 
local  government  and  has  a  remarka- 
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ble  ability  to  meet  those  needs.  While 
Reaganomics  has  proved  to  be  devas- 
tating for  cities  both  large  and  small. 
Chicago  is  faring  better  than  compara- 
ble towns.  The  reason  is  Mayor  Byrne. 
She  is  a  veteran  problem  solver  and  in- 
novator, a  person  who  is  not  afraid  to 
face  a  problem  and  try  a  new  solution. 

This  attitude  of  meeting  challenges 
head  on  is  present  throughout  the 
mayor's  address.  I  cannot  overstate  my 
belief  that  it  would  benefit  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  her  advice  and  share  it 
with  their  local  officials.  Please  take 
the  time  to  read  Mayor  Byrne's  speech 
which  follows: 

RncAKKS  OP  Mayor  Jani  M.  Byiwe 

From  all  appearances,  the  New  Federalism 
wUl  become  a  reality.  I  would  rather  devote 
this  time  to  a  discussion  of  how  It  can  work 
and  to  what  dangers  we  should  avoid. 

I  luiow  there  will  be  many  discussions 
about  the  shape  of  the  program.  Just  last 
week  the  Nation's  Oovemors  gave  little 
more  than  a  back  handed  endorsement  of 
the  concept.  I  believe  we  all  sense  the  mood 
in  the  Nation  that  there  needs  to  be  a  re- 
shaping of  Government.  I  view  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  as  a  first  step  In  that  proc- 
ess. 

There  are  at  least  five  prerequisites  to  the 
success  of  the  President's  program  and  the 
first  of  these  falls  within  my  own  area  as  a 
mayor. 

The  New  Federalism  does  not  stand  a 
chance  of  success  unless  the  governments  to 
which  power  Is  being  shifted  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  added  responsibility. 

Cities  must  become  more  self-reliant,  and 
that  in  turn  starts  with  fiscal  responsibility. 

My  own  confrontation  with  this  Issue 
came  almost  Immediately  after  I  took  office 
In  April.  1979.  and  discovered  that  my  city, 
'The  City  That  Works, "  had  developed  the 
murky  habit  of  spending  more  money  than 
was  appropriated.  Through  a  dubious  book- 
keeping method  known  as  "revolving 
funds,"  Chicago  had  accumulated  a  deficit 
of  nearly  JlOO  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  city's  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
also  were  cmmbling.  Short-term  solutions 
had  done  them  In. 

When  my  budget  director  and  I  discovered 
this  fiscal  finagling,  we  could  have  tried  to 
hush  It  up  and  to  protect  our  city's  image  as 
a  financially  sound  municipality.  More  Jug- 
gling, more  shifting  of  one  fund  to  pay  off 
smother  could  have  been  our  direction,  too. 

But,  I  don't  think  It  would  have  worked 
for  long.  The  time  for  candor,  for  a  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility  was  upon  us.  It 
came  to  us  a  bit  earlier  that  It  did  to  other 
municipalities  and  States  around  the 
Nation,  and  in  a  way  we  can  be  grateful  for 
that. 

Because  of  the  steps  we  took,  Chicago's 
abUlty  to  adjust  to  the  changes  brought 
about  under  the  Reagan  administration  has 
surpassed  that  of  Just  about  any  other  city 
In  the  Nation. 

What  did  we  do?  Many  things. 

To  begin  with,  we  eliminated  the  revolving 
fund  system  and  replaced  it  with  a  clear  and 
open  budget  process  that  reflected  our  deci- 
sion to  live  within  our  means. 

We  developed  a  capital  budget  which 
itemized  every  project  planned  In  the  city  as 
well  as  the  cost  and  status  of  completion. 
We  restructured  our  debt  and  set  our  city 
on  a  path  toward  fiscal  stability. 

To  rescue  our  board  of  education,  our 
team  of  lawyers,  accountants  and  bankers 


arranged  a  $573  million  bond  Issue,  bridged 
loans  with  city  credit  and  insisted  on  spend- 
ing cutbacks  and  new  controls. 

For  the  transit  authority,  stem  reforms 
and  management  restructuring,  along  with 
a  new  agreement  with  union,  bought  vital 
time  and  has  kept  the  system  going  despite 
the  direst  of  predictions. 

To  our  commandment  to  "live  within  our 
means,"  we  have  since  added  another  rule, 
"make  each  dollar  go  further." 

In  fact,  this  too  is  a  goal  I  established 
back  In  1979  when  I  first  became  mayor. 
Even  then  I  saw  a  forest-full  of  dead  timber 
clogging  up  the  system.  Padding  the  munici- 
pal payroll  with  unnecessary  workers,  and 
cramming  departments  with  excess  person- 
nel, simply  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supplied  the  cash,  were  practices,  I 
have  always  had  trouble  accepting. 

Then,  and  especially  now.  I  ordered  heads 
of  city  departments  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
their  activities  and  to  find  ways  of  maintain- 
ing essential  services  by  means  of  sound 
management  and  a  sharp  knife. 

We  have  succeeded  to  a  great  extent 
thanks  to  a  process  of  streamlining  oper- 
ations, reorganizing  departments  and  elimi- 
nating duplication.  These  efforts  paid  divi- 
dends especially  in  our  departments  of 
health,  human  services,  and  senior  citizens 
and  the  handicapped,  where  federal  cut- 
backs have  been  most  severe. 

Some  of  the  changes  we  made  were  subtle, 
indeed.  For  example,  a  new  payment  plan 
instituted  by  the  Department  of  Health  will 
generate  some  <5  million  in  new  revenues 
for  health  care  in  1982  merely  by  requiring 
patients  to  pay  for  each  visit  at  the  time  of 
their  check-up.  Instead  of  by  mailing  in  the 
payment. 

Other  actions,  while  unfortunately  costing 
some  city  employees  their  Jobs,  have  permit- 
ted many  services  to  continue  despite  cut- 
backs. 

In  the  Department  of  Human  Services,  for 
Instance,  we  reduced  the  number  of  admin- 
istrative units  and  sections  and  thereby  cut 
the  number  of  higher  and  middle  manage- 
ment staff  needed  to  direct  programs.  And. 
while  we  cut  from  36  to  34  the  number  of 
community  facilities  run  by  the  department, 
we  made  up  for  It  in  part  by  increasing  our 
monitoring  of  human  service  needs  at  the 
neighborhood  level  and  by  stressing  greater 
cooperation  and  referral  exchange  with  our 
private  and  public  agencies. 

Creative  approaches  to  Improving  and 
maintaining  services  are  also  evident  in  our 
office  for  senior  citizens  aoid  handicapped 
which  has  experienced  cuts  in  funding  of 
close  to  $2  million.  The  department's  home- 
delivered  meals  program,  for  example,  will 
serve  275  more  people  this  year  for  the  same 
money  thanks  to  the  use  of  volunteers  and 
to  a  refocusing  of  services  on  those  with 
short  term  needs.  The  department's  legal 
service  program,  meanwhile,  will  be  able  to 
maintain  important  services  by  eliminating 
such  functions  as  the  preparation  of  wills, 
which  is  done  at  low  or  no  cost  by  other 
agencies  and  organizations. 

Nothing  I  have  said  thus  far  is  meant  to 
suggest  that  I  approve  or,  for  that  matter, 
disapprove  of  the  cutbacks  made  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Certainly  the  city 
could  have  found  worthwhile  uses  for  every 
available  dollar,  but  I  also  understand  the 
need  to  improve  the  national  economy  and 
the  role  federal  spending  plays  in  that 
effort. 

But  that  is  not  really  the  point  What  I  do 
mean  to  say  Is  that  if  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  to  be  given  new  responsibil- 


ities under  the  New  Federalism,  then  they 
had  best  get  alx>ut  the  task  of  insuring  that 
what  they  are  already  doing  Is  managed 
wisely  and  well. 

That  said,  I  must  add  that  I  am  convinced 
that  good  management  is  simply  not 
enough.  The  theoretical  reason  why  States 
and  local  governments  should  be  better  at 
administering  some  programs  is  that  they 
are  closer  to  and  supposedly  more  in  touch 
with  the  problems. 

I  wish  I  was  sure  that  the  theory  held 
water,  unfortunately,  I've  seen  all  too  many 
problems  written  off  as  "hopeless"  by  ad- 
ministrators who  lack  the  will  to  go  that 
extra  mile. 

In  my  city,  the  Chicago  Housing  Author- 
ity provided  a  tragic  example.  Built  by  sin- 
cere and  Idealistic  men  and  women,  they 
quickly  became  warehouses  for  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  Year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade,  the  problem  was  pushed  further 
back  until,  out  of  sight,  it  was  out  of  mind. 

Demanding  more  patrols  from  the  police 
department  did  not  seem  to  do  the  Job  of 
curbing  the  awful  crime  rate  there.  Insisting 
on  improvements  in  maintenance  wasn't 
making  a  dent.  The  rats  and  roaches 
reigned  supreme,  and  no  amount  of  desk- 
pounding  from  my  office  seemed  capable  of 
convincing  the  people  who  lived  under  their 
rule  that  anyone  gave  a  damn. 

How  do  you  convince  your  own  depart- 
ment heads  that  you  mean  business?  The 
only  way  I  could  think  of  was  to  move  in. 

You  may  have  read  about  the  days  my 
husband.  Jay.  and  I  spent  as  residents  of 
Cabrinl-Green,  a  public  housing  complex  on 
Chicago's  near  north  side.  My  critics  tossed 
our  residency  off  as  a  publicity  gimmick,  but 
time  and  statistics  will  prove  them  wrong. 
Homicide  is  down  57  percent.  Burglary  Is 
down  63  percent.  Vehicle  theft  is  down  61 
percent.  There  are  those  who  fear  and  those 
who  doubt,  but  even  they  will  leam  in  time 
that  my  pledge  is  heartfelt:  In  Chicago, 
public  housing  will  be  decent  housing. 

You  know,  our  experiences  at  Cabrini- 
Oreen  have  evidently  caused  a  reaction 
beyond  Chicago's  boundaries.  Friends  on 
the  Federal  level  have  suggested  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  taking  a  second  look  at  the  way 
they  manage  public  housing  across  the 
country.  We  hope  that  in  a  small  way  we 
have  reminded  them  that  people  and  gov- 
ernments have  an  obUgatlon  to  maintain 
what  they  build. 

If  States  and  cities  are  to  carry  more  re- 
sponsibilities, then  they  had  also  better  get 
more  creative  in  the  solutions  and  programs 
they  develop.  Consider  today's  Interest 
rates,  for  example. 

In  Chicago,  prior  to  onset  of  those  rates, 
OMX-  city  was  enjoying  a  rehab  boom.  The 
new  tiiree  "R's"  were  rehab,  restore  and 
renovate  with  urban  pioneers  competing  for 
dusty  Victorian  treasures,  solid  brick  bunga- 
lows and  other  viable  properties  throughout 
the  city. 

Before  the  soaring  rates,  the  condo  boom 
also  spread  beyond  our  famous  lakefront  to 
other  neighborhoods  where  investment 
turned  to  commitment  and  entire  communi- 
ties were  brought  back  to  residential  and 
economic  life. 

It  was  too  positive  a  thing  to  let  collapse 
under  the  weight  of  towering  mortgage  in- 
terest rates. 

In  October  of  1981,  we  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  we  believe  will  ease  the  crisis.  The 
legislation  encourages  home  ownership,  re- 
habilitation, and  new  construction  in  the 
neighborhoods.  In  addition  to  creating  more 
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housing,  our  legislation  also  provides  lower 
mortgage  payments  and  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  In  the  building  trades. 

Currently,  some  $25  million  In  tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds  will  fund  below-market  home 
improvement  loans,  with  half  of  the  loans 
targeted  to  low-  and  moderate-Income 
homeowners.  Our  Department  of  Housing 
expects  to  see  3,400  15-year  rehab  loans, 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $15,000,  Issued  in  the 
next  18  months. 

We're  also  packaging  a  $55  million  reve- 
nue bond  issue  to  finance  home  mortgages. 
Because  we'll  use  $5  million  In  community 
development  block  grant  funds  to  leverage 
this  bond  issue,  and  because  the  bonds  are 
tax  exempt,  monthly  mortgage  payments 
will  be  less  than  prevailing  rates,  and  home 
ownership  affordable  to  more  people. 

We  in  Chicago  intend  to  continue  to  seek 
irmovative  ways  to  keep  home  ownership  af- 
fordable to  more  people,  and  revitalize  our 
older,  but  sound  housing  stock. 

And  that  brings  up  another  point.  It  isn't 
Just  the  housing  stock  of  the  Nation  that  is 
growing  old,  it  is  the  infrastructure,  the 
streets  and  sewers,  and  the  commercial  and 
Industrial  base.  If  cities  and  States  are  to 
prepare  themselves  for  added  responsibil- 
ities, these  fundamental  things  must  be 
solid  and  strong. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Chicago's  cap- 
ital Improvement  budget.  We  are  spending 
some  $424  million  next  year  on  streets, 
sewers,  bridges  and  the  like.  Many  older 
cities  are  postponing  this  work,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  to  do  so  Is  to  live  with  fantasy. 

The  costs  we  face  are  massive.  Taxpayers, 
and  that  Includes  me,  shake  their  heads  at 
the  mounting  bills.  But  let  me  add  that 
these  Investments  make  more  sense  than 
doing  what  a  Presidential  commission  sug- 
gested by  recommending  public  investment 
be  concentrated  in  the  Sunbelt.  We  have  all 
marveled  at  the  courage  of  our  pioneer  fore- 
fathers who  pushed  across  the  frontiers  of 
this  country.  Well,  those  frontiers  are  gone, 
but  we  need  to  push  back  across  this  Nation 
with  the  same  pioneer  spirit  and  with  an 
aim  toward  rebuilding  the  foundation  those 
pioneers  laid  for  us. 

Recycling  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  the 
costs.  During  the  last  six  years,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  cities,  particularly  Boston,  Balti- 
more, and  Chicago,  has  l>een  an  amazing 
phenomenon.  These  and  others  have  discov- 
ered that  it  Is  less  expensive  to  remodel 
older  buildings  than  to  build  new. 

We  in  Chicago  recently  used  recycling  to 
solve  three  problems  with  one  stroke.  We 
were  plaimlng  to  build  a  new  central  library 
building  when  a  classic  old  loop  department 
store  building  became  available.  By  using 
that  building  we  not  only  cut  $10  million 
from  the  projected  price  tag,  we  slashed 
months  off  the  work  schedule  and  saved  a 
wonderful  structure  in  the  bargain. 

Sound  planning  also  is  a  prerequisite  for 
that  firm  foundation  I've  been  talking 
about.  In  Chlcage.  our  plans  call  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion North  Loop  project  with  hotel,  office 
and  convention  space;  a  $2  billion  South 
Loop  project  funded  almost  entirely  with 
private  funds;  a  half  billion  dollar  Navy  pier 
renovation  plan;  a  $2  billion  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  alr-rlghU  project  that  is  already 
half  complete;  and  much,  much  more. 

And  we  want  it  to  be  livable.  In  Chicago, 
we've  seen  the  economic  value  of  festivals, 
events  and  parties  that  attract  residents  and 
tourists  alike,  and  we  have  developed  and 
are  sponsoring  more  of  them  than  ever 
l)efore  in  our  history. 

Chlcagofest,  our  12-day  extravaganza  of 
music  and  entertainment,  produced  a  total 


attendance  of  834,000,  a  cash  profit  of  more 
than  $1  million  and  a  $46.7  million  economic 
impact  for  the  city.  It  helped  pay  for  our 
most  recent  gala,  loop  alive,  a  five-day  party 
which  brought  in  entertainers  like  Liza  Min- 
elli.  Bob  Hope,  Victor  Borge,  and  a  stellar 
cast  of  ballet  stars  to  attract  Chicagoans 
and  out-of-towners  for  a  new  look  at  our 
lively  downtown. 

We've  also  had  the  great  Chicago  circus 
parade,  taste  of  Chicago,  autumn  fair,  the 
neighborhood  festivals,  Venetian  night,  the 
Jazz  festival  and  on  and  on. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  Chicago  Is  not 
the  sort  of  city  that  will  sit  back  and  wait 
for  Federal  salvation.  We  are  moving  ahead 
with  plans,  programs  and  projects  of  our 
own. 

When  the  New  Federalism  kicks  into 
gear— when  the  added  responsibilities  come 
our  way— we  will  be  ready. 

But  the  new  local  responsibilities  will  not 
belong  to  local  government  alone.  As  I  said 
Friday  In  a  talk  to  our  Chicago  Association 
of  Commmerce  and  Industry,  there  Is  plenty 
to  go  around. 

The  fact  is.  the  New  Federalism  as  It  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  thus  far,  will  bring 
about  a  lessened  Involvement  of  both  the 
Federal  and  local  governments.  The  mes- 
sage is  clear,  business  must  be  prepared  to 
pick  up  the  slack. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  only  fair.  It  is  the 
business  community,  after  all,  that  realized 
the  lions  share  of  benefits  from  the  Presi- 
dent's 1981  tax  package. 

And  unless  I'm  wrong,  the  President  was 
not  awarding  those  benefits  as  a  kind  of 
gift.  He  expects  it  back  in  the  form  of  In- 
vestment, and  to  my  mind,  the  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation's  workforce  should  be 
the  focus  of  at  least  some  of  those  dollars. 
With  the  CETA  program  gone.  Job  train- 
ing presents  an  obvious  area  where  business 
can  make  a  contribution.  Day  care  Is  an- 
other good  target  and  health  care  or  any  of 
the  other  social  services. 

Fortunately,  in  Chicago,  a  healthy  coali- 
tion already  exists  between  the  city  and  its 
business  leaders. 

Recognition  of  this  relationship  came  re- 
cently in  a  report  by  the  Washington-based 
committee  for  economic  development  which 
identified  Chicago  as  "an  incubator  from 
many  of  the  models  of  bulsness-nelghbor- 
hood-goverrunent  partnerships"  that  exem- 
plify successful  efforts  to  revitalize  urban 
areas. 

I  am  proud  that  the  report  went  on  to  say 
that  "in  Chicago  there  Is  a  recognition  of 
the  economic  and  social  importance  of 
neighborhoods, "  and  an  understanding  that 
sound  neighborhoods  are  the  key  to  a 
healthy  city  economy. 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  start  of 
this  talk,  I  mentioned  five  prerequisites  to 
the  success  of  New  Federalism,  and  I  see  I 
have  only  now  finished  my  discussion  of  the 
first. 

I  promise  to  deal  with  the  others  in 
briefer  fashion.  They  are  concerns  for  the 
President  and  his  policymakers. 

To  begin  with,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
New  Federalism  is  to  succeed,  it  is  essential 
that  the  bureaucracy  Involved  be  minimised. 
A  few  months  ago,  I  told  the  President 
that  I  could  help  to  do  something  about  un- 
employment in  Chicago  and  to  bolster  busi- 
ness, if  his  department  of  transportation 
would  finish  processing  grant  applications. 
My  comments  disturbed  him,  I  think  be- 
cause he  was  being  told  that  these  rules  and 
regulations  were  already  being  cut.  He  un- 
derstood fully  my  point  that  If  we  are  to 


have  the  responsibility,  the  wherewlthall 
must  also  be  provided  and  with  greatest  pos- 
sible ease. 

Another  Illustration  is  the  maternal  and 
child  health  care  program  through  which 
the  city  receives  $5  million.  Recently,  the 
method  of  delivering  these  dollars  was 
changed.  Where  before  the  money  came  as 
a  direct  pass-through  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  now  is  filtered  through  the 
State's  public  health  bureaucracy,  which 
added  fully  50  pages  of  regulations  to  the 
ones  we  were  dealing  with  before. 

It  is  an  experience  that  makes  me  worry 
about  the  President's  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram. I  believe  this  is  an  exciting  concept, 
but  I  think  we  must  all  work  to  prove  to  the 
doubters  and  ourselves  that  this  will  really 
help  distressed  areas  and  not  Just  amount  to 
another  series  of  tax  breaks  for  wealthy  cor- 
porations. 

1  am  also  frankly  concerned  that  regula- 
tory delays  will  slow  down  the  process  and 
along  with  it,  the  economic  recovery  the 
President  tnily  wants. 

Let  me  be  frank.  I  am  concerned  that 
President  Reagan,  as  a  former  Governor,  Is 
sometimes  under  the  Impression  that  pro- 
grams work  best  when  they  are  run  by  the 
State.  Well.  Chicago,  in  population  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  ranks  ahead  of  25  States. 
We  deserve,  and  1  believe  require,  the  right 
to  deal  direct. 

Next  on  my  list  of  essentials  is  that  the 
Federal  Government,  as  it  shifts  into  the 
New  Federalism,  must  not  forget  past  prom- 
ises. 

A  good  example  In  Chicago  involves  our 
decision  two  years  ago  to  forego  construc- 
tion of  a  massive  Interstate  highway  links— 
what  I  call  the  new  American  dinosaur— and 
to  opt  instead  to  spend  our  Federal  Inter- 
state transfer  money  on  effective  public 
transit  programs  and  highway  improve- 
ments. 

We  have  the  permission  of  the  Federal 
agencies  to  do  this,  and  we  have  programs 
on  line  that  depend  on  those  dollars.  I 
would  hope  those  funds  would  not  lie  in- 
cluded on  the  list  of  moneys  to  be  turned- 
back  to  the  States.  I  am  concerned  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  there  as  promised. 

My  next  point  is  that  New  Federalism 
policies  must  be  flexible  and  fair  and  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  differences  between 
one  region  and  the  next. 

Consider  the  continuing  Interest  in  West- 
em  States  for  water  projects  versus  the 
need  in  Northem  and  Midwest  States  for 
public  works  projects:  I  am  saying  that  if 
one  area  of  the  country  continues  to  benefit 
through  Federal  programs,  then  other  areas 
deserve  the  same  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  course,  and  let  this  be 
my  fifth  and  last  suggestion,  is  for  the 
President  and  his  advisors  to  decide  that 
broad,  utilitarian  programs  like  general  rev- 
enue sharing  and  community  development 
block  grants  be  retained  and  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government  rather  than  being 
lumped  into  the  turnback  program. 

In  1981  alone,  we  used  $22  million  in 
urban  development  action  grants  to  lever- 
age $99  million  in  private  dollars  and  to 
create  a  total  of  3,500  Jobs.  We  granted  $45 
million  in  industrial  revenue  bonds  for 
projects  that  generated  6,000  Jobs. 

And  the  $141  million  In  community  devel- 
opment block  grants  that  we  approved 
added  commercial  and  residential  revitaliza- 
tion  projects  throughout  our  city. 

I  l>elleve  the  Federal  Government  must 
continue  to  recognize  its  duty  to  directly 
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meet  urban  needs.  The  need  Is  too  great  and 
the  Job  Is  too  big  to  pass  on. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  making  New  Feder- 
alism work  will  take  the  efforts  of  all  and 
will  depend  upon  cities  and  States  assuming 
special  new  responsibilities. 

For  our  part,  the  city  of  Chicago  has  been 
shouldering  the  burden  of  achieving  fiscal 
responsibility,  maintaining  and  improving 
services,  stimulating  revitallzatlon  and  gen- 
erating new  revenue  sources. 

We  ask  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  do 
its  part  by  keeping  past  promises,  continu- 
ing vital  programs,  minimizing  bureaucracy, 
and  by  Insuring  that  the  programs  they 
design  are  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  com- 
plex needs  of  the  Nation. 

If  both  sides  fulfill  their  new  responsibil- 
ities. New  Federalism  will  succeed  and  our 
country  will  have  the  recovery  and  vitality 
it  longs  for  and  deserves.* 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anwunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


CURTIS      GREEN      RETIRES      AS 

MANAGER   OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  one  of  San  Francisco's 
finest  public  servants— and  a  close 
friend  of  mine  for  30  years— an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  37  years 
with  the  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Railway.  I  join  many  others  in  San 
Francisco  In  honoring  Curtis  Green 
for  his  outstanding  career. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  general  manag- 
er of  Muni  since  1974— the  first  black 
In  the  Nation  to  manage  a  public  tran- 
sit system.  He  worked  his  way  up  in 
the  system  from  bus  driver  through  a 
variety  of  positions  to  the  top  manage- 
ment Job.  His  career  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  others  and  he  hopes,  in  an 
active  retirement,  to  spread  his  mes- 
sage: 

It's  a  matter  of  determining  what  we  as 
black  people  wish  to  do  with  our  lives  given 
all  of  the  obstacles  and  the  problems.  Just 
understanding  there  is  no  end  to  what  you 
can  do  if  you  really  believe  It.  really  want  to 
work  at  it.  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Green  has  worked  at  an  enor- 
mously difficult  Job.  managing  and  de- 
veloping a  modem  urban  transit 
system,  and  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  to  all  San  Frsuiciscans.  He  is 
proud  that  he  was  the  first  black  in 
such  a  position  but  Jtist  as  proud  that 
he  is  now  accepted  as  a  manager  who 
happens  to  be  black. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  will  miss 
Curtis  Green's  competence  and  hard 
work,  but  I  am  certain  that  at  the 
young  age  of  58  he  will  find  some  way 
to  continue  to  serve  his  community.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS" 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jettorss. 

Mr.  McClory  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Oilman  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LowERT  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Vanoer  Jagt. 

Mr.  Hageoobh. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah  in  eight  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mrs.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Yatron. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Blancharo. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Mazzou  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Broohead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Waloren. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patterson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REl-'EKRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  tmniversary  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning 
May  9.  1982.  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service; 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  28.  1983.  as  "Native  American 
E>ay";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  and 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  19  through  25.  1982.  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  22,  1982.  at 
II  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Apr.  20,  1982] 

3740.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  service  of  process,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

[Submitted  Apr.  21.  1982] 

3741.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Tobacco  Inspection 
Act  to  consolidate,  and  provide  additional, 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  methods  for  efficient  and  equi- 
table marketing  of  tobacco:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

3742.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  survivability,  cost  effective- 
ness, and  combat  effectiveness  of  ships  re- 
quested for  the  combatant  forces  for  fiscal 
years   1983  and   1984.  pursuant  to  section 
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810(b)  of  Public  Law  95-485;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3743.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  certification  of  certain 
major  defense  systems,  pursuant  to  section 
917  of  Public  Law  97-86;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3744.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  additional  Information 
on  the  status  of  an  army  weapons  system 
that  has  exceeded  a  baseline  unit  cost,  pur- 
suant to  section  917(b)(2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3745.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Facility  Re- 
quirements and  Resources),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  location,  nature,  tmd  estimated 
cost  of  various  construction  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3746.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-176  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  Organizational  Structure 
Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3747.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-177  "Assistance  to  Ne- 
glected Children  Funding  Authorization  Act 
of  1982."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3748.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-178  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Protective  Services  Police  Identification 
Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 

.  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3749.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-175  "Nonprofit  Housing 
Developments'  Water  and  Sanitary  Sewer 
Service  Rate  Charges  Reduction  and  the 
Consumer  Credit  Interest  Rate  Amend- 
ments Clarification  Act  of  1982."  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  labile  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3750.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-174  "Antl-Sex-Discrimi- 
natory  Language  Act  and  Uniform  Dlspos- 
tion  of  Unclaimed  Property  Act  of  1980 
Amendments  Act  of  1982, "  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3751.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3752.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  the  delay  in 
submission  of  reports  on  the  condition  of  bi- 
lingual education  in  the  Nation  and  on  the 
methods  of  converting  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  from  a  discretionary  grant 
program  to  a  formula  grant  program,  as  re- 
quired by  public  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3753.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  January  1982.  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad. 


pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3754.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  of  po- 
litical contributions,  pursuant  to  section 
304(b-2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3755.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  March  1982,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3756.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  new 
record  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

3757.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3758.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  1981  annual  report 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-448;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3759.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of 
the  court's  judgment  order  No.  221-C,  The 
Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's 
Reservation,  Montana,  et  oL  v.  The  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3760.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Administration's  semiannual  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  for 
screening  passengers  and  property  for  weap- 
ons, pursuant  to  section  315(a)  of  Public 
Law  85-726;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3761.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  sixth  annual  report  on  benefit  pension 
plans  in  the  private  sector,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-364;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

3762.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  report  covering  fiscal  year  1981  on 
agricultural  export  activities  carried  out 
under  the  food  for  peace  program,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  83-480,  as  amended;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Agriculture. 

3763.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  effectiveness  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  State  energy  consen^atlon  pro- 
gram (EMD-82-39,  April  21,  1982);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  6128.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  without  substantive  change  certain 


general  and  permanent  laws,  related  to 
money  and  finance,  as  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  "Money  and  Finance";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  6128.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  conduct  an 
experiment  to  test  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tended broadcasting  hours  of  operation  for 
amplitude  modulated  broadcast  stations 
which  currently  are  licensed  lor  daytime  op- 
eration only;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEaJNETT: 
H.R.  6138.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  persons  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system,  to  revise  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BEKEU'l'EK: 
H.R.  6131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
energy  tax  credit  for  property  used  In  pro- 
ducing methane-containing  gas  for  fuel  or 
electricity  produced  by  anaerobic  digestion 
from  nonfossil  waste  materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
MiWETA,  and  Mr.  Coirn): 
H.R.  6132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5590  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ing the  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent loan;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PoRSYTHB)  (by  request): 
H.R.  6133.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  through  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6134.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Public  Utili- 
ty Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Bauxy  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Colemam): 
H.R.  6135.  A  bill  to  prohibit  export  restric- 
tions that  Interfere  with  existing  contracts 
for  the  exportation  of  such  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Ti?^  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gris- 
ham, Mr.  MnxER  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KKMA,  Mrs.  BonQDARO.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Smoif.  and 

Mr.  PlHDLEY): 

H.R.  6136.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of 
law  providing  for  salary  adjustments  for 
Members  of  Congress,  to  assure  that  Mem- 
bers are  not  exempt  from  requirements  for 
Justification  of  Income  tax  deductions,  and 
to  provide  that  legislation  increasing  Mem- 
ber's compensation.  Federal  income  tax  ben- 
efits, or  limitations  on  outside  earnings  is 
considered  separately  from  other  legisla- 
tion, is  adopted  only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and 
does  not  take  effect  until  the  start  of  the 
Congress  following  the  Congress  In  which 
approved;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Rules,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.R.  6137.  A  bin  to  extend  by  5  months 
(through  September  1982)  the  period  within 
which  a  child  over  age  18  must  have  been  al- 
ready enrolled  at  the  college  level  in  order 
to  qualify  (after  July  1982)  for  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  a  postsecondary  student;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 

H.R.  6138.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  designation 
of  the  Rio  Orande  River.  Tex.,  aa  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scienlc 
Rivers  System:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

H.R.  8139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able Income  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  a 
new  principal  residence:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT 

H.R.  6140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  expenses  of  attending  foreign 
conventions:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 

H.R.  6141.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Ouam  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  supervise  the  activities 
of  the  comptroller  general  for  Ouam 
through  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.J.  Res.  461.  Joint  resolution  designating 
AprU  25.  1982.  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.J.  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
wildlife  preserve  for  humpback  whales  in 
the  West  Indies:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Maxiczt.  Mr.  Nkal.  Mr.  Oim- 
STAR.  and  Mr.  Vnrro): 

H.  Con.  Res.  312.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  nuclear  attack  submarine  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  named  the  CorpMS  Chriati  should  be 
renamed,  and  a  nonlethal  naval  vessel 
should  be  named  the  Corput  Chriati^  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  313.  Concurrent  resolution 
respecting  congressional  oversight  and 
agency  studies  of  the  appropriateness  of 
continued  use  of  the  pertussis  vaccine:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  314.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  Congress  for  con- 
tinuing the  current  system  of  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  Federal  civilian  and  nolli- 
tary  retirees:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD: 

H.  Res.  432.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Executive's  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  Federal  railroad  retire- 
ment system  and  eliminate  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  should  not  be  enacted:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
disclosure  of  certain  classified  documents  re- 
lating to  foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OiTerations. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 

H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  dele- 
gate general  supervisory  responsibility  over 
the  activities  of  the  government  comptroller 
of  Guam  to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

355.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative 
to  reviewing  records  of  all  Federal  Judges:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

356.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  for- 
eign and  domestically  produced  textile  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  VLAXim  of  New  York. 

H.R.  178:  Mr.  Bakku. 

H.R.  1554:  Mr.  Morrrrr. 

H.R.  1852:  Mr.  BuRCOtm  and  Mr.  Pakttta. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  William  J.  Conn  and  Mr. 

JOKM  L.  BURTOIf. 

H.R.  1930:  Mr.  Hdtzl. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Pritchako,  Mr.  McEwxN, 
Mr.  Petki,  Mr.  Graoison.  Mr.  Tauzim.  Mr. 
Eckaxt.  and  Mr.  Grcog. 

H.R.  2088:  Mr.  Joivks  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Rirm. 

H.R.  3104:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  3117:  Mr.  Lamtos,  Mr.  Ertku  Mr. 
FoRo  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jdtoros.  Mr. 
Ramgkl,  Mr.  FACifTROT,  and  Mr.  St  Gkr- 


H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Htds.  Mr.  Qbikstar.  and 
Mr.  HiLKR. 

nH.  3715:  Mr.  DrsoR. 

H.R.  3971:  Mr.  Bkdkll.  Mr.  Wkavkr.  Mr. 
DwTXR,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Ratchtoro,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Hoyxr. 

HJl.  4460:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  4531:  Mr.  Basham,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  RtTSD.  and  Mr  Triblz. 

H.R.  4613:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Burgznzr. 
and  Ms.  Pizdlzr. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Corrasa.  Mr.  Purzkll,  Mr. 
Nhxiqan,  Mrs.  Hbcklzr,  and  Mr.  Quiuxif. 

H.R.  4848:  Mr.  Eroahl. 

H.R.  4861:  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Fauntrot, 
Blr.  Rcsso.  Mr.  Huckabt.  and  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. 

H.R.  5066:  Mr.  Rokmzr  and  Mr.  Butlkr. 

H.R.  5067:  Mr.  Hancz,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Idr.  Wzbzr  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Grzoo. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  5180:  Mr.  Ooodung.  Mr.  Pashatan. 
Mr.  NzLLiQAN.  Mr.  Emzry.  Mr.  Brinklzt. 
Mr.  Sknsznbrznnzr.  Mr.  E^roahl,  Mr.  Hancz. 
Ms.  Snowz,  Mr.  Lowzry  of  California,  and 
Mr.  GoRZ. 

H.R.  5206:  Mr.  Fabczll  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  6254:  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Lujan.  and  Mr. 
Roz. 

H.R.  5320:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dwtzr.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Minzta,  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Savaoz,  and  Mr.  Vznto. 

H.R.  5357:  Mr.  LtntZN. 

H.R.  5362:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Enousr.  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  5416:  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.R.  5438:  Mr.  Jamzs  K.  Coynz.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  5448:  Mr.  Butlzr.  Mr.  Rozmzr,  Mr. 
SxnnA.  Mr.  Shttmway,  Mr.  Portzr.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  LzBotttiluzr.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  5525:  Mr.  Sntdzr. 

H.R.  5587:  Mr.  Baoham. 

H.R.  6688:  Mr.  Fasczll  and  Mr.  Pzptzr. 

H.R.  6769:  Mr.  Browtn  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Skzzn.    Mr.    Parris,    Mr.    Siuiandzr,    Mr. 


Orzog,  Mr.  Johnston.  Ms.  Fizdlzr,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  5834:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
DzNarois.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Hartnztt,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  JoNzs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Minzta.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Spencz.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  WOLPZ,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
NzAL,  Mr.  Benedict,  and  Mr.  Shamansky. 

H.R.  5837:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  5918:  Mrs.  Schnzidzr.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
BzDZLL,  Mr.  Whitzhurst.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Kilozz. 

H.R.  5928:  Mr.  LaFalcz  and  Mr.  Wolpz. 

H.R.  5931:  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Minzta,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Forsythz.  Mr.  Markzy.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Hzrtzl,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  5932:  Mr.  Savage,  Ms.  Fzrraro,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see* 

H.R.  6009:  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Bznzdict, 
Mr.  Chappiz.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Dzrwinski.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Ertzl.  Mrs.  FzNWiCK,  Mr.  Findlzy.  Mr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  HnoHZS.  Mr.  Hydz.  Mr.  Michzl, 
Mr.  MooRHZAO.  Mr.  Portzr.  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Stratton.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  6058:  Mr.  Pattzrson.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Cozlho.  Mr. 
Minzta,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins.  Mr.  Andzrson.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Panztta,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Whittakzr.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KZMA.  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Hzptzl.  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Vandzr  Jaot.  Mr.  Millzr  of  California. 
Mr.  Pattzrson.  Mr.  Rousszlot.  and  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Walorzn, 
Mrs.  Bocos,  Mr.  Dzrwinski,  Mr.  Wzbzr  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Yatzs.  Mr.  Campbzll.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
GzJDENSON,  Mr.  Courtzr.  Mr.  Bznnett,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Conyzrs, 
and  Mr.  St  Gzrmain. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dzrwinski, 
Mr.  Forsythz.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Andrzws.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Con- 
yzrs, Mr.  MoNTCOMZRY.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
BzviLL.  Mr.  Bowzn.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Markzy,  Mr.  Daschlz.  Mr.  Bonzr  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr, 
Lantos,  Mr.  Vznto,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

HJ.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Whitzhurst.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Conyzrs.  Mr.  Kildzz,  Mr.  I.zz,  Mr.  Fary, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wortlzy.  Mr. 
Pzyszr.  Mr.  Vznto,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Mol- 
inari,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  O'Brizn,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Hartnztt.  Mr.  Hzpnzr,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  McDade.  Ms. 
Fzrraro.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Bulzy,  Mr. 
MooRZ.  Mr.  HiLUS.  Mr.  Pzppzr.  Mr.  Natch- 
ZR.  Mr.  MrrcHZLL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Whittakzr. 

H.J.  Res.  434:  Mr.  Lundinz,  Mr.  Bznjamin, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Obzy. 

HJ.  Res.  448:  Mrs.  Snowz.  Mr.  Lukzn.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Ertzl,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Stzn- 
holm,  Mr.  Young  op  Florida,  Mr.  Lzwis, 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Skzlby.  Mr.  Hoyzr.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  GoNZALzz,  Mrs.  Bouquaro, 
and  Mr.  Dannzmzyzx. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Kramzr  and  Mr. 
Contz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr. 
Hagzdorn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Jamzs  K.  Coyne. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  McEwzn,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  McKinnzy.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Millzr  of  California,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Carman,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  At- 
kinson, Mr.  PuRszLL.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  La- 
Falcz. Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Dzrrick.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Bonzr  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Walgrzn.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Brooks,  and 
Mr.  Eckart. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Frzn- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Jeppries.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.  Con.  Res.  306:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Dzrwinski.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Porter,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Ashbrook.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Mitchzll  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


H.  Res.  393:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Stanoeland, 
Mr.  ANNimzio.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr.,  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Sotha,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Markzy.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Vznto.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Markzy,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jeppords,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Dwyer,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Porter. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  sis  follows: 

396.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
council  of  the  city  of  New  York.  N.Y..  rela- 
tive to  donations  of  surplus  food  to  charita- 
ble organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

397.  Also,  petition  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Reformation.  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  nuclear  arms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

398.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Trevose,  Pa.,  relative  to  a  national 
holiday  for  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6030 
By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 
—Page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  "$6,388,800,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '■$5,246,900,000". 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  TaxruMOum). 


{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  J982) 

The     PRE]SIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  Father  of  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  we  recall  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Holocaust,  we  praise  and 
thank  Thee  for  the  courage,  resilience, 
and  perseverance  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Four  thousand  years  ago. 
Thou  didst  call  Abraham  with  the 
promise  to  give  him  a  great  name  and 
malce  him  a  great  nation  through 
whom  all  the  families  of  the  Earth 
would  be  blessed.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  incalculable  blessing  the  Jews 
have  been  to  history.  We  thank  Thee 
for  their  book,  the  Old  Testament,  for 
their  law.  the  Ten  Commandments, 
for  their  value  system  with  its  provi- 
sion for  the  oppressed,  the  poor  and 
the  stranger,  and  for  its  high  view  of 
the  family.  We  thank  Thee  for  their 
contributions  to  science,  education, 
music,  art,  finance,  and  merchandis- 
ing. We  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  them 
and  upon  the  leadership  they  give  to 
our  Nation.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Amen. 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  to  date  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  following  the 
completion  of  any  special  orders,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  ADDRESS  OP  QUEEN 
BEATRIX  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
remind  Senators  that  at  3:10  p.m. 
today  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
Hoiise  for  a  joint  meeting  to  hear  an 
address  from  Queen  Beatrix.  The  time 
for  meeting  in  this  body  to  proceed  ^ 
the  House  Is  3:10  p.m. 


NEW  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  Prra  Do- 
iCENici  authored  an  astute  and  elevat- 
ing analysis  of  the  New  Federalism  ini- 
tiative entitled  "We  Can  Save  the  New 
Federalism." 

I  am  sensible  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, along  with  many  others,  that 
Pete  Domenici  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  to  enhance  ef- 
ficiency in  Government  by  returning 
to  State  and  local  governments  the 
ability  to  decide  for  themselves  their 
own  priorities. 

As  far  back  as  1976.  in  an  article  he 
wrote  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Senator  Domxnici  advocated  a  "swap" 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments.  He  pro- 
phetically stated  in  the  1976  article, 

Re-feder&llzatlon,  u  I  see  it  In  a  finished 
form  a  decade  from  now,  would  result  in  an 
orderly  "trade"  of  certain  programs  between 
local  and  State  governments  and  the  Feder- 
al Government.  In  essence.  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  relieved  of  helping 
fund  national  programs,  and  could  use  the 
savings  to  fund  and  entirely  administer,  if 
they  wished,  local  programs  now  financed 
partially  with  Federal  grant  monies." 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately.  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  inventiveness  to 
heed  Senator  Domknici's  proposal 
over  6  years  ago,  but  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  join  in  realizing 
President  Reagan's  New  Federalism 
program  and  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
spiration and  resourcefulness  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  both  of  Senator 
DoMENici's  articles  be  printed  at  this 
time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


We  Cah  Save  the  "New  Feseralisic" 
(By  F>rTE  V.  Domekici) 

Recent  reports  have  Indicated  that  a  key 
portion  of  the  president's  federalism  initia- 
tive could  be  dead  before  it  leaves  the  White 
House.  This  would  be  a  national  tragedy.  An 
unprecedented  opportunity  would  slip  away 
from  us  to  make  government  more  effective. 

The  president  made  federalism  the  center- 
piece of  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
That  message  contained  two  surprises  for 
informed  observers:  he  proposed  a  complete 
federal  takeover  of  the  huge  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, and  he  committed  his  administration 
to  negotiate  with  state  and  local  officials  on 
the  final  shape  of  his  proposals. 

Unfortunately,  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers and  representatives  of  state  and  local 
governments  seem  to  have  reached  a  dead- 
lock in  the  negotiations.  Why?  In  my 
opinon,  both  the  coalition  of  state  and  local 
officials  and  the  White  House  staff  have 
been  too  Inflexible  In  these  critical  negotia- 
tions. 

The  president's  federalism  proposal  is  a 
two-part  plan  involving  nearly  50  federal 
programs.  In  the  first  component,  the 
"swap,"  the  federal  government  would  take 
over  Medicaid  while  the  states  would  take 
full  responsibility  for  the  AFIX:  and  food 
stamp  programs.  The  second  component  of 
the  president's  plan,  the  "tumbacli."  would 
consolidate  and  gradually  reduce  federal 
funds  for  a  large  number  of  programs  for 
health,  social  services,  education  and  com- 
munity development. 

The  state  and  local  representatives  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  president's  proposal 
that  the  federal  government  take  over  Med- 
icaid. But  they  reject  the  other  half  of  the 
president's  proposed  "swap"— that  states 
accept  full  responsibility  for  food  stamps 
and  AFDC.  Instead  of  accepting  both  sides 
of  the  swap,  the  state-local  coalition  seeks 
eventual  federal  takeover  of  AFDC  and  food 
stamps.  They  are  willing  to  settle  in  the  in- 
terim for  the  status  quo  on  these  two  pro- 
grams. But  the  status  quo  would  leave  in 
place  a  confusing  mix  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  funding,  policy  roles  and  administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

The  White  House  negotiators,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  equally  Insistent  that 
the  states  take  over  most  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's current  welfare  responsibilities  in 
return  for  being  freed  from  the  financial 
burden  of  the  Medicaid  program.  They 
argue  that  California  did  a  superb  job  of 
straightening  out  its  "welfare  mess"  while 
Reagan  was  governor,  and  could  have  done 
even  better  if  the  federal  government 
hadn't  been  in  the  way. 

The  White  House  staff  appears  unwilling 
to  recognize  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
opposition  to  full  transfer  of  the  AFDC  and 
food  stamp  programs  to  the  states.  Oover- 
nors,  state  legislators,  city  and  county  offi- 
cials argue  that  poverty  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  that  the  costs  of  welfare  are  direct- 
ly related  to  national  economic  conditions. 
These  officials  worry  that  welfare  programs 
could  become  Intolerable  financial  burdens 
In  future  economic  slumps. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  administration's  negotiators  also  are 
giving  little  attention  at  this  point  to  con- 
cerns from  another  direction  that  could 
have  great  influence  on  what  Congress  does 
with  the  president's  federalism  prop)osals.  I 
am  referring  now  to  the  view  of  many  reli- 
gious leaders  and  public  interest  groups  that 
the  administration's  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
proposals  are  an  attempt  to  have  the  federal 
government  "abandon"  the  group  that  suf- 
fers the  most  severe  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion—children of  low-income  families. 

How  can  the  present  Impasse  be  broken? 
The  administration  is  apparently  exploring 
the  possibility  of  dropping  food  stamps 
from  its  original  "swap"  proposal.  The 
states  would  take  over  the  AFDC  program 
In  return  for  the  federal  government  keep- 
ing food  stamps  and  assuming  Medicaid  pro- 
gram responsibilities.  This  proposal,  howev- 
er, retains  the  most  controversial  elements 
of  the  original  one,  with  significantly  less 
program  consolidation. 

There  Is  another  relatively  simple  solution 
that  might  do  the  trick:  continue  to  provide 
federal  money  for  Income  support,  nutri- 
tion, Job  training  and  placement  and  other 
services  for  low-income  families  with  chil- 
dren, but  provide  it  In  a  more  flexible 
manner.  In  place  of  the  present  confusion 
of  roles,  consolidate  existing  programs  into 
a  "family  support"  payment  to  the  states. 
Give  the  states  a  few  basic  rules  for  use  of 
the  monies,  but  otherwise  free  them  to  be 
imaginative  and  innovative  in  helping  the 
poor. 

The  amount  of  the  federal  payment  to 
each  state  could  be  adjusted  for  inflation 
and,  if  necessary,  for  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions. The  states  would  know  in  advance 
how  much  money  they  would  have  and  on 
what  terms.  They  would  have  strong  incen- 
tives to  manage  these  resources  well. 

If  this  approach  were  adopted,  I  believe 
another  change  should  also  be  made  in  the 
president's  plan.  Instead  of  moving  Medic- 
aid fully  to  the  federal  level.  I  believe  the 
federal  government  should  take  over  only 
the  parts  of  it  serving  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. This  would  consolidate  at  the  federal 
level  all  of  the  major  income  support  and 
health-care  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled.  It  would  be  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  responding  intelligently  and  coher- 
ently to  the  needs  of  our  growing  elderly 
population. 

Full  responsibility  for  the  remainder  of 
Medicaid  service— to  low-income  families 
with  children— should  be  assigned  to  the 
states.  This  would  permit  them  to  address 
the  health-care.  Income-support  and  other 
service  needs  of  low-income  families  in  a  co- 
ordinated way. 

This  changed  in  the  Medicaid  portion  of 
the  plan  would  reduce  significantly  the 
added  Medicaid  costs  assumed  by  the  feder- 
al government.  These  added  federal  costs 
would  be  offset  as  in  the  president's  original 
plan  by  lower  federal  payments  to  states  in 
the  turnback  component  of  the  plan. 

These  proposals  could  revive  the  presi- 
dent's federalism  proposals  while  preserving 
the  full  range  of  future  welfare  options— to 
proceed  with  full  transfer  of  programs  to 
the  state  as  favored  by  the  president,  or  to 
move  toward  full  federal  takeover  as  state 
and  local  officials  prefer. 

There  is  no  reason  to  sign  a  federalism 
death  certificate  now.  This  fundamental 
reform,  in  our  system  of  government  Is  long 
overdue.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
assure  Its  survival. 


Do  THE  Feds  Have  to  Do  Evehytmiwo? 
(By  Peter  V.  Domerici) 

Amid  all  the  Jousting  between  Ronald 
Reagan  and  President  Ford,  a  concept  well 
worth  nurturing  is  in  danger  of  being  tram- 
pled. 

I  suspect  the  intuition  that  prompts  Rea- 
gan's plan  to  turn  back  $90  billion  in  federal 
programs  to  the  states  is  the  same  intuition 
that  produced  Ford's  State  of  the  Union 
proposal  to  consolidate  a  number  of  federal 
categorical  programs  to  aid  state  and  local 
governments  into  four  bloc  grants  and  con- 
tinue general  revenue  sharing. 

As  The  New  York  Times  and  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Milton  Friedman,  have  writ- 
ten, "There's  an  idea  behind  all  this  worth 
exploring." 

Indeed,  an  idea  struggles  to  emerge  from 
the  thrust  and  counterthrust  of  the  Repub- 
lican hopefuls— an  idea  implicitly  tulmltted 
by  most  political  thinkers  and  explicitly  by 
most  mayors  and  governors.  That  idea  is 
simply  that  the  federal  system,  that  Interre- 
lationship t>etween  the  national  government 
and  local  and  state  governments,  stands  in 
1976  badly  In  need  of  re-lnvlgoratlon. 

For  want  of  a  better  word,  let  me  propose 
that  the  notion  that  needs  to  be  nurtiu^d  In 
this  debate  can  be  called  "re-federaUzation." 
That's  the  word  I  use  to  describe  a  process  I 
would  urge  the  federal  government  to 
embark  upon  during  the  next  decade.  This 
process  would  start  with  the  goal  of  e8tat>- 
lishlng  the  political  and  fiscal  Independence 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  by 
having  the  federal  government  fund  and  ad- 
minister totally  "national"  programs  and 
leaving  to  state  and  local  governments  the 
financing  and  ninnlng  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  "local"  needs. 

Re-federallzation.  as  I  see  it  In  a  finished 
form  a  decade  from  now,  would  result  in  an 
orderly  "trade"  of  certain  programs  between 
local  and  state  governments  and  the  federal 
government.  In  essence,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  relieved  of  helping  fumd 
national  programs,  and  could  use  the  sav- 
ings to  fund  and  entirely  administer,  if  they 
wished,  local  programs  now  financed  par- 
tially with  federal  grant  monies. 

Our  federal  system  revolves  around  the 
concept  that  certain  problems  are  national 
in  character,  such  as  defense,  and  demand 
attention  from  the  national  government; 
while  other  problems,  which  might  be  na- 
tionwide, are  nevertheless  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  state  and  local  governments. 
the  growth  op  federal  ascehdaiicy 

Until  the  Great  Depression  and  the  feder- 
al government's  massive  efforts  to  overcome 
it.  the  federal  system  remained  more  or  less 
similar  to  that  begun  in  1789.  Washington 
provided  a  monetary  system,  armed  forces, 
promoted  the  general  welfare  and.  except 
for  limited  excursions  into  business  regula- 
tion and  the  Income  tax.  left  most  other 
matters  to  the  states  and  localities. 

Federal  ascendancy  began  during  the 
1930s  and  that  ascendancy  has  now  left 
state  and  local  governments  little  more  than 
"administrative  provinces"  of  the  national 
government. 

The  reason  behind  this  ascendancy  is  not 
complicated,  for  it  follows  from  the  basic 
law  of  politics— power  Is  where  the  money 
is.  He  who  controls  the  purse  strings,  con- 
trols policy.  And,  Washington  in  1976  con- 
trols the  purse  strings. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  may  account  for 
the  findings  of  recent  pollsters  that  the 
American  people  feel  helpless  to  control 
their  own  fates  and  that  government  lead- 


ers don't  really  care  about  the  average  man. 
Government  has  gotten  so  far  removed 
from  the  people  that  the  people  feel  impo- 
tent to  change  it  or  its  policies.  The  Water- 
gate debacle,  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam, 
recent  revelations  of  misdeeds  by  govern- 
ment agencies  over  the  past  15  or  20  years,  a 
huge  increase  in  federal  government  spend- 
ing and  taxes  despite  public  outcry,  and  the 
inability  of  anyone  to  come  up  with  a  clear 
and  rational  plan  to  stop  our  recession-infla- 
tion affliction  all  contribute  to  the  alien- 
ation of  the  governed  from  their  govern- 
ment. 

But,  as  much  as  anything,  It  seems  to  me 
this  alienation  results  from  the  belief  of 
many  Americans  that  nobody  really  cares 
about  their  problems  In  a  personal  way.  I 
suspect  that  attendance  at  meetings  of  local 
govenmient  would  Increase,  and  citizen 
demand  for  accountability  on  the  part  of 
local  officials  would  rise,  if  the  people  really 
knew  that  local  and  state  officials  had  full 
control  over  the  Issues  being  addressed.  But 
sparsely  attended  city  council  meetings  are 
a  testament  to  widespread  recognition  that 
too  many  Issues  under  consideration  will 
really  be  decided  not  by  the  men  and 
women  at  the  council  table,  but  by  a  federal 
regulation,  a  federal  law,  or  a  faceless  feder- 
al bureaucrat. 

Powerless  to  control  their  government, 
then,  the  American  people  have  responded 
by  simply  saying,  "Get  off  our  backs."  It 
doesn't  take  the  deepest  appreciation  of 
American  political  theory  to  recognize  that 
"Get  off  our  backs"  stands  as  a  very  un- 
steady foundation  on  which  to  base  the 
next  century  of  American  democracy. 

Resentment  over  federal  dictation  of  local 
and  state  policy  reflects  more  than  a  vague 
paranoia  about  "Washington";  domination 
by  Washington  is  a  fact. 

The  federal  government  handed  out  $3.1 
billion  in  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
in  1955.  It  now  provides  almost  $60  billion— 
an  Increase  In  20  years  of  1,900%.  Federal 
aid  to  these  states  and  local  governments 
make  up  a  full  25%  of  all  state  and  local 
government  expenditures. 

State  and  local  spending  priorities,  which 
vary  from  community  to  community,  let 
alone  from  state  to  state,  are  wrenched  by 
the  need  to  match  "free  grant  money"  from 
the  federal  government.  Many  a  budget  offi- 
cer has  been  told  by  a  mayor  or  governor,  "1 
don't  care  what  your  priorities  are,  get  that 
matching  money  from  somewhere.  We  can't 
turn  down  that  federal  money."  This  occurs 
despite  an  often  less  than  overwhelming 
need  for  the  program  simply  because 
mayors  and  governors  cannot  often  politi- 
cally withstand  accusations  of  "letting  all 
that  money  pass  us  by." 

Aid  programs  and  matching  requirements 
do  much  worse  than  dislocate  state  and 
local  priorities.  They  waste  money,  lead  to 
overlapping  programs,  and  citizen  resent- 
ment and  confusion.  Important  projects  fail 
and  this  is  the  gravest  indictment  of  the 
present  system. 

Re-federallzatlon,  in  the  form  of  program 
trades  I  mentioned  earlier,  could  be  the  key 
to  clearing  away  this  wasteful  intergovern- 
mental Jungle. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1975  the  state 
and  local  share  of  running  both  Aid  for 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
and  Medicaid  was  about  $10  billion.  The  fed- 
eral share  was  approximately  $11  billion. 

That  same  year,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  America  received  about  $56  billion 
from  direct  federal  aid  programs. 
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In  1955  the  Conunission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion) evaluated  the  divisions  that  ought  to 
exist  between  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  made  a  careful  report  to 
President  Eisenhower.  Five  years  later.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  received  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Action  Committee.  Within  a  decade.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  (drawing  heavily  on  the  work  of 
Richard  Nathan,  now  of  Brookings  Institu- 
tion) announced  his  "New  Federalism." 

The  Kestnbaum  Commission,  the  Federal- 
State  Committee,  and  Mr.  Nathan  devel- 
oped independently  lists  of  what  ought  to 
be  "national"  problems  confronted  by  feder- 
al government  activity  and  what  ought  to  be 
problems  whose  solutions  should  be  received 
to  state  and  local  governments.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  not  precisely  the  same, 
but  are  similar  enough  to  indicate  that  con- 
sensus on  a  division  between  "national"  pro- 
grams and  "local-state"  programs  can  be 
achieved. 

My  research  reveals  that  In  categories 
generally  defined  as  essentially  local  in 
nature  by  Mr.  Nathan,  the  comnnission,  and 
the  committee,  the  federal  government  gave 
state  and  local  governments  $18  billion  in 
fiscal  1975. 

This  $18  billion,  only  one-third  of  the  $56 
billion  total  federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments,  broke  down  as  follows: 

Urban  mass  transit.  $688  million: 

Community  and  regional  development 
grants  under  10  programs,  $2.8  billion: 

Education,  employment,  training,  and 
social  services,  $10.3  billion  in  state  and 
local  direct  aid; 

Health,  other  welfare  type  programs,  and 
law  enforcement.  $1.2  billion.  $2.9  billion, 
and  $722  million  respectively,  in  grant  aid. 

This  $18  billion  Is  much  larger  than  the 
$10  bUlion  spent  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  administer  AFOC  and  Medic- 
aid. 

DlCKPnvKLT  ilUTLL 

My  suggestion  as  a  possible  starting  place 
is  deceptively  simple:  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  take  over  AFDC  and  Medicaid 
entirely  and  then  "trade"  some  $10  billion 
of  Its  categorical  grant  programs  entirely  to 
states  and  local  governments. 

Thus  states  and  local  governments  could 
be  freed  from  a  $10  billion  bill  that  is  essen- 
tially "aid  to  Washington"  to  run  AFDC 
and  Medicaid,  and  could  choose  at  the  state 
and  local  level  how  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
grams that  would  no  longer  be  funded  by 
federal  aid  money.  They  could  pick  and 
choose  from  the  $18  billion  outlined  above, 
for  example.  It  may  turn  out  that  many  of 
the  federal  aid  programs  do  not  fit  into  par- 
ticular local  and  state  spending  priorities. 
This  might  lead  to  some  local  and  state  tax 
reductions  or  expansion  or  adoption  of  pro- 
grams that  tnily  deserve  priority  in  the  par- 
ticular state  or  locality.  The  decision,  and 
the  assignment  of  priorities,  would  be  made 
where  it  belongs— within  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

To  my  conservative  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  (and  I  am  usually  counted  among 
them).  I  answer  their  objections  to  "nation- 
alizing" welfare  simply  by  pointing  out  that 
we  have  already  begun  to  do  so  through 
Supplemental  Security  Income  programs. 
Logic  dictates  that  this  national  concern 
(income  maintenance  and  renllstrlbutlon)  be 
done  at  the  national  level,  in  light  of  the 
historically  greater  efficiency  of  tax  collect- 
ing and  distributing  done  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

To  my  liberal  colleagues,  and  I  find  myself 
often  in  agreement  with  their  social  con- 


cerns, I  must  say  that  leaving  education  and 
other  social  program  decisions  to  state  and 
local  governments  might  entail  some  risks 
of  cuts.  I  believe  such  rislu  are  minimal  be- 
cause under  my  proposal,  unlike  the  bloc 
grant  system  once  advocated,  the  states 
would  retain  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
education  that  they  now  receive  from  the 
federal  government.  Yes,  local  tmd  state  of- 
ficials might  prove  sometimes  less  sympa- 
thetic to  social  programs  than  federal  elect- 
ed officials,  though  often  they  might  prove 
more  sympathetic.  I  opt  for  giving  them  a 
chance  to  be  responsible  by  giving  them  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  let  me  reiterate.  Decisions  on  local 
problems  should  l>e  left  to  the  state  and 
local  governments  and  the  individuals  af- 
fected. If  special  education  is  chosen  over  a 
waste  water  treatment  plant,  it  will  at  lelst 
be  because  local  participation  has  deter- 
mined that  special  education  is  a  higher  pri- 
ority item  for  that  community  at  that  time 
than  the  waste  water  treatment  plant. 

That's  the  way  to  reinvigorate  state  and 
local  government  and  reassure  the  citizens 
of  this  nation  that  their  ideas,  their  prob- 
lems, their  priorities  do  count  and  thelr 
voices  do  make  a  difference. 


FAREWELL.  WITH  THANKS.  TO 
JIM  SYERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  last 
month,  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States  held  their  77th  Annual 
Convention.  The  election  of  their  new 
president,  Joe  Oondola  of  Clifton, 
N.J..  mariced  the  end  of  the  outstand- 
ing stewardship  of  this  organization 
by  its  outgoing  president.  Postmaster 
Jim  Syers.  of  Sturgls.  Ky. 

I  know  it  was  his  sense  of  obligation 
and  strong  desire  to  serve  his  fellow 
postmasters  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  Postal  Service  that  influ- 
enced Jim  to  choose  to  serve  his  orga- 
nization so  well  for  so  long.  He  has 
fought  hard  to  Insure  that  the  Postal 
Service  continues  to  play  its  vital  role 
in  the  life  of  Americans  and  to  insure 
that  the  postmasters  throughout  the 
Nation  are  represented  in  decisions 
made  by  the  management  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Jim  has  provid- 
ed outstanding  leadership  as  president 
of  NAPUS.  Jim,  like  the  postmasters 
throughout  my  State  and  rural  Amer- 
ica, is  keenly  aware  of  the  vital  role 
that  a  post  office  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice play  in  the  dally  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  all  know  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  important.  However,  it  Is  in 
the  rural  areas  where  people  seem  to 
have  a  greater  awareness  of  Just  how 
important  the  Postal  Service  is  to 
their  well-being. 

Throughout  his  presidency,  and 
even  before,  Jim  was  seen  throughout 
the  Halls  of  Congress  lobbying,  cajol- 
ing, explaining,  and  promoting  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  role  of  the  post- 
masters of  this  Nation.  I  wish  we  had 
more  like  him.  If  there  Is  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  whose  oper- 
ation,   purpose,    and   necessity    is   so 


often  misunderstood,  it  is  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  Gen- 
eral Services,  I  have  often  sought  his 
trusted  counsel.  I  want  Jim  to  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  all  he  has 
done  and  wish  him  and  his  family  well 
on  their  return  to  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


A  SUPERLATIVE  PRAYER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  congratulate  our  chaplain  for 
the  superlative  prayer  this  morning 
about  the  Jewish  people,  their  perser- 
verance,  their  character,  their  resil- 
ience, their  courage.  It  was  a  great 
prayer.  I  hope  it  helps  to  remind  our 
colleagues  to  give  careful  consider- 
ation at  long  last,  acting  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  The  Jewish  people 
were,  of  course,  the  prime  victims  of 
the  most  spectacular  and  terrible 
genocide  in  all  history.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  got  around  to  ratifying 
the  Convention  that  every  President 
has  called  for  since  Harry  Tnmian  and 
that  every  religious  organization  in 
the  country— every  religious  group- 
has  asked  for  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  called  for. 


NUCLEAR  WAR  ITEM:  CURRENT 
BUDGET  PROPOSES  SIX  TIMES 
AS  MUCH  FOR  MILITARY 
BANDS  AS  FOR  OUR  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGENCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  crude  but  honest  indication  of  a  gov- 
ernment's priority,  it  is  hard  to  beat 
the  size  of  the  bu(jget  we  allocate  for 
particular  purposes.  We  put  our 
money  where  our  mouth  should  be. 
Consider,  then,  the  significance  of 
some  figures  Senator  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island  put  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record  yesterday.  His  data  show  that, 
for  this  year,  we  will  spend  $16.7  mil- 
lion for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  budget,  and  six  times 
as  much— now  hold  on  to  your  hat— 
for  military  bands. 

That  is  right.  We  will  spend  six 
times  as  much  for  5,358  trombones, 
trumpets,  and  other  bandsmen  to  toot 
the  Marine  Hjrmn  and  Anchors 
Aweigh  as  we  spend  on  an  expert 
agency  designed  to  advise  us  on  how 
we  can  wisely  and  safely  reduce  the 
terrible  plague  of  the  deadly  arms  race 
and  seek  a  peaceful  world. 

Compared  to  the  5,358  bandsmen  we 
pay  to  serenade  us,  how  many  experts 
do  we  hire  to  help  us  find  an  expert 
and  secure  a  way  to  negotiate  the  ter- 
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ribly  complex  and  dangerous  nuclear  In  addition,  I  paid  $10,616  to  the  State  Your  occupation,  U.S.  Senator, 

stand-off     to     a    safe     harbor?     The  of  Wisconsin  on  1981  income.  Spouse's  occupation.  Coordinator, 

answer:  165.  So  we  have  literally  33        I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidential  Election  Campajgn:  Do  you 

times  as  many  military  bandsmen-33  balance  sheet,  copy  of  my  1981  Feder-  !L^.L'^^*°  ^   ^^.«i"^„!,7^' ."  J°^« 

times  Mr.  President-as  we  have  hired  al  tax  return,  and  list  of  all  honoraria  ["i^^d^No                              »i  to  go  to 

to  work  for  arms  control  and  disarma-  received   in    1981    be   printed   in   the  -pilini  Sutus:  Married  filing  joint  return 

nient.  Record.  (even  if  only  one  had  income). 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament       There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  Exemptions:  Yourself,  Spouse:  66  or  over. 

Agency  is  scheduled  for  a  reduction—  rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Enter  number  of  boxes  checked  on  6a  and 

the  third  consecutive  reduction  in  3  Record,  as  follows:  b,  3. 

years,  a  reduction  in  funds  and  a  re-  Net  loorth  of  Senator  WiUiam  Proxmire  as  ^"^  names  of  your  dependent  children 

duction  In  personnel.  What  an  irony;                         of  April  21. 1982  who  Uved  with  you:  Douglas, 

the  one  national  security  agency  dedi-  Municipal  and  SUte  bonds           $45,000.00  f^T  ""^     ° ,  ''^^^l}!^^^'^  ^  ^\ 

cated  to  finding  a  way  to  negotiate  an  3  ^^kulg  «id  l  sa^^  ^'^'^  ""™'^"  ^^'^''^  ^  ^"^  *'~^«'  *• 

end  to  the  arms  race  is  the  only  na-          account:  income 

tional     security     agency     which     will        Washington   N.S.   &   T.  7  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.,  $104,459. 

suffer  a  reduction  in  funding                             checking 409.24  8a  Interest  Income  (.attach  Schedule  B  if 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  we  may  blow  up        Washington             Riggs               ,  ^,„  „  over  $400  or  you  have  any  AU-Saven  inter- 

fv,«o      ^rr.>iw       .c      A<4.v,<r<,i      •o{r.\rn„Jr.           chccklng 1,439.53  est).  $8,152. 

^^r.J  !}f'u    ?fn,  tSlI  Ln    S    U        Madison,  Wis.  Checking...                1,984.55  b  Dividends  (attach  Schedule  B  if  over 

warned   us  a  few   weeks  ago,   but  it       Madison,  Wis.  savings 7,897.20  *400),  $4,092. 

looks  as  if  we  shall  march   into  the  4613  Buckeye  Road.  Madl-  c  Total,  Add  lines  8a  and  8b,  $12,244. 

dismal  future  of  an  utterly  destroyed        son  land  contract 76,760.72  a  Exclusion  (See  page  9  of  Instructions), 

planet  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  Note    on    3220    Ordway  $400. 

dead— but  with  our  bands  playing  our       Street  NW.,  Washington,  «  Subtract  line  8d  from  line  8c  (but  not 

way  into  it.                                                           ^-^ 6,266.05  less  than  zero),  $11,844. 

^^_^^___  3097  Ordway  Street  NW.,  n    Business    Income    or    (loss)    (attach 

Washington,  D.C.:  Schedule  C).  $20,753. 

FINANCIAL         HOLDINGS         AND        Assessed  value 357.205.00  12  Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule 

INCOME  TAX  RETURN  OF  SEN-        Mortgage  value *^I'®S^°i^  Z3),  $3,000. 

ATOR  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE  ,,V^  IV^t" wr.ir              16.000.00  17  RenU.  royalties,  partnerships,  estates, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  ''' ^^Z^  '^'"  *^"  'ToT^^r^'Toi"^^3'- *^ut    and 

1963.  1965,  1967.  1970,  and  yearly  since        Assessed  value 46,100.00  «,Sce^%a?eT  of  'i^tS-ctro^rSTsee"? 

1972,  I  have  submitted  for  the  Record       Mortgage  value (33,266.21)  tached$1714  ">;  «x  ai- 

a    history    of    my    financial    holdings  Cash  deposit  in  civil  serv-  jj  ^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  amounts  In  column 

from  the  time  I  was  first  elected  to  the       '*^^  reiu-emem i  1,9 11.01  j^^  ^^^  ^  through  20.  $132,338. 

Senate  in  August  1957  until  May  1981.              ^otal 638.674.88  Adjustments  for  Income 

In  order  to  bring  the  full  record  up  to                                    33  Employee  business  expenses  (attach 

date,  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of         Honoraria  Received  in  1980  by  Senator  Form  2106).  $3,786. 

my  financial  holdings  since  May  1981.                          WiUiam  Proximire  30    Total    adjustments.    Add    lines    22 

The  bulk  of  the  securities  I  hold  are  Lander  CoUege,  Greenwood,  S.C.    $1,000.00  through  29,  $3,786. 

in  State  and  municipal  bonds  totaling  international  Association  Print-  Adjusted  Gross  Income 

$45,000.                  ,     ,     ,    ^                  ^,          '^  H°"*«  Craftamen,  Wichita.  31  Adjusted  gross  Income.  Subtract  line  30 

My  other  assets  include  ownership       Kans 1.000.00  from  jine  21  $128  552 

of  a  home  in  Madison.  Wis.,  on  which  I  Babson   CoUege,    Babson   Pai*,  '  -pax  computation 

owe  a  mortgage  to  the  former  owners;       Mass 1,000.00  ,„     .  ^  ,        ,,      ,,  ,  j.    .  ^ 

ownership  of  my  home  and  furnish-  Bridgewater       State       CoUege. ^  Ma  Amount  from  Une  31  (adjusted  gross 

inff^  in  Wftshinirtnn    TiC     on  whir h  T         Bridgewater.  Mass 2,000.00  income),  $128,552. 

ings  in  wasnmgton   U.C..  on  wnicn  1  providence  CoUege,  Providence,  32b  If   you   do   not   itemize   deductions, 

owe    a    mortgage    to    the    Perpetual        J^^ 1,500.00  enter  zero.  If  you  itemize,  complete  Sched- 

American  Federal  Savings  of  Washing-  Monrovian  (College,  Bethiehem.  ule  A  (Form  1040)  and  enter  the  amount 

ton.  D.C.;  ownership  of  a  1972  automo-       pa I.OOO.OO  from  Schedule  A.  line  41.  $22,750. 

bile;    ownership   of   two   checking   ac-  Yale    University,    New    Haven.  32c  Subtract    line    32b    from    line    32a. 

counts    in   Washington,    D.C.,    banks.       Conn 1,000.00  $105,802. 

one  checking  account  in  a  Madison,  Cato  Porum,  San  Francisco.  CaUf        800.00  33  Multiply  $1,000  by  the  total  number  of 

Wis.,  bank  and  one  savings  account  in  Brookings  Institute,  Washington,  exemptions  claimed  on  Form  1040.  line  6e. 

a  Madison,  Wis.,  bank.  The  combined  „°C. 200.00  »*-^           t„^„o  «5„Kt„nt  ii„»  ^^  f^m 

haljinrp  as  of  this  datp  in  thpsp  four  University  of  Nebraska,  Uncoln,  34  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  33  from 

Daiance  as  01  tniB  oate  in  tnese  lour       ^^^^ 1.000.00  line  32c.  $101,802. 

accoimts  Is  $11,730.52  g^y  de  Noc  Community  CoUege.  35  Tax.  Enter  tax  here  and  check  If  from 

I    also    hold    a   land   contract   on   a       Escanaba,  Mich 1,000.00  Form  4726,  $40,687. 

house  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  amount  st.  Mary's  CoUege  of  Maryland.  37  Total.  Add  lines  35  and  36.  $40,687. 

of  $76,760.72  and  a  note  on  my  former       St.  Mary's  City,  Md 1.500.00  CrediU 

residence     in     Washington     at     3220  Norfolk  Forum,  Norfolk,  Va               1.613.00  33  credit  for  contributions  to  candidates 

Ordway    Street    in    the    amount    of  University    of    Central    Florida.  for  public  office,  $100. 

$6,266.05.                                                                 Orlando.  Fla 1,500.00  4^  Total  credits  $100 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about  St^I^wrence  Unlvenilty,  Canton.      ^  ^  ^  ^,  Balance.  Subtractllne  48  from  Une  37 

*538,000.  ToTama:Tii^:^a^iBX:^:u^:.       1:000:00  and   enter   deference   (but   not   less   than 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  unlveralty  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloo-  ^ero).  $40,587. 

an   accurate   record   of   my    financial       g^ 1,000.00  other  taxes 

holdings  and  obligations.  Fredonla     CoUege     Foundation,  48  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 

In  addition,  I  herewith  subnfiit  a  bal-       Fredonla,  N.Y 1,000.00  SE),  $1,930. 

ance  sheet  showing  my  net  worth  and  Tomorrow    Show    (NBC),    New  54  Total  tax.  Add  lines  47  through  53, 

how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  1981       York,  N.Y „ 518.75  $42,517. 

Federal  income  tax  return,  and  a  list  ^vestlgator  Magazine.. „..         150.00  PaymenU 

of    all    honorariums    received    during  San  Francisco  Chronicle 30.00  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^   withheld. 

1981.                                                                         U.S.  Individual  Iifcoifz  Tax  RrruRR.  1981  $36,490. 

I  paid  $42,517  to  the  Federal  Gov-        wlUiam  <Se  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre.  118  Brad-  56  1981    estimated    tax    payments    and 

emment  in  taxes  on  my  1981  income,  ford  Lane,  Madison.  Wisconsin.  amount  applied  from  1980  return.  $19,360. 
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62  Total.  Add  lines  55  through  61.  (55.850. 

Refund  or  balance  dve 

63  If  line  62  is  larger  than  line  54.  enter 
amount  overpaid.  $13,333. 

64  Amount  of  line  63  to  be  refunded  to 
you,  $4,153. 

65  Amount  of  line  63  to  be  applied  to  your 
1982  estimated  tax.  $9,180. 

SCHXOUIX  A— riEMIZKO  DKDUCnOHS 

Medical  and  dental  enpenaea 

I  One-half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of  in- 
surance premiums  you  paid  for  medical 
care.  (Be  sure  to  include  in  line  10  below.). 
$150. 

5  Balance  of  Insurance  premiums.  $243. 

7  Total  (add  lines  4  through  6d).  $243. 

8  Enter  3  percent  of  Form  1040.  line  31. 
$3,857. 

10  Total  medical  and  dental  expenses  (add 
lines  1  and  9).  Enter  here  and  on  line  33. 
$190. 

Taxet 

II  SUte  and  local  Income.  $12,165. 

12  Real  esUte.  $4,015. 

13  a  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$568. 

16  Total  taxes  (add  lines  11  through  15). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  34,  $16,748. 

Interest  expense 

17  Home  mortgage.  $4,864. 

18  Credit  and  charge  cards.  $1,284. 

19  Other  (itemize)  DC  Govt..  $100. 

20  Total  interest  expense  (add  lines  17 
through  19).  Enter  here  and  on  line  35, 
$6,248. 

Contributions 

21  a  Cash  contributions  (if  you  gave  $3,000 
or  more  to  any  one  organization,  report 
those  contributions  on  line  21b),  $1,749. 

b  Cash  contributions  totaling  $3,000  or 
more  to  any  one  organization  (show  to 
whom  you  gave  and  how  much  you  gave) 
schedule  attached. 

24  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a 
through  23).  Enter  here  and  on  line  36. 
$1,749. 

Miscellaneous  deductions 

30  b  Tax  return  preparation  fee.  $1,150. 

31  Prof,  license,  $25.  Bus.  publications. 
$80. 

32  Total  miscellaneous  deductions  (add 
lines  30a  through  31).  Enter  here  and  on 
line  38.  $1,255. 

Summary  of  itemized  deductions 

33  Total  medical  and  dental— from  line  10. 
$150. 

34  Total  taxes— from  line  16.  $16,748. 

35  Total  interest— from  line  20,  $6,248. 

36  Total  contributions— from  line  24. 
$1,749. 

38  Total  miscellaneous— from  line  32, 
$1,255. 

39  Add  lines  33  through  38.  $26,150. 

40  If  you  checked  Form  1040.  Piling 
Status  box:  2  or  5.  enter  $3.400, 1  or  4,  enter 
$2,300.  3.  enter  $1,700.  $3,400. 

41  Subtract  line  40  from  line  39.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  32b.  (If  line  40 
is  more  than  line  39.  see  the  Instructions  for 
line  41  on  page  20.).  $22,750. 

SCHZDULX  B— IlfTERXST  AITS  DIVIDCMD  IlfCOlfX 

Part  I.— Interest  Income 

la  Interest  income  (other  than  qualifying 
interest  from  All-Savers  Certificates): 

Lowy  Note.  J.  $557. 

OBrlen.  J,  $6,975. 

United  Bank  &  Tr,  J,  $620. 

lb  Total.  Add  above  amounts.  $8,152. 

2  Total  Interest  income  (add  lines  lb  and 
If).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  8a. 
$8,152. 


Part  II.— Dividend  Income 

3  Dreyfus  Money  Mkt.  W.  $4,092. 

4  Total.  Add  above  amounts.  $4,092. 

8  Total  dividend  income  (subtract  line  7 
from  line  4).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040. 
line  8b.  $4,092. 

Part  III.— Foreign  Accounts  and  Foreign 
Trusts 

9  At  any  time  during  the  tax  year,  did  you 
have  an  interest  in  or  a  signature  or  other 
authority  over  a  bank  account,  securities  ac- 
count, or  other  financial  account  in  a  for- 
eign country?  No. 

10  Were  you  the  grantor  of,  or  transferor 
to.  a  foreign  trust  which  existed  during  the 
current  tax  year,  whether  or  not  you  have 
any  beneficial  Interest  in  it?  No. 

PROFIT  OR  (LOSS)  PROM  BOSIlfSSS  OR 
PROFKSSION 

Name  of  proprietor,  William  Proxmlre. 

A  Main  business  activity  (see  Instruc- 
tions), speaker  product,  services. 

B  Business  name.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre. 

D  Business  address  (number  and  street) 
City.  SUte  and  ZIP  Code,  5241  Dirksen 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E  Accounting  method:  (1)  Cash. 

G  Was  there  any  major  change  in  deter- 
mining quantities,  costs,  or  valuations  be- 
tween opening  and  closing  inventory?  No. 

H  Did  you  deduct  expenses  for  an  office  in 
your  home?  No. 

Part  I.— income 

1  a  Gross  receipts  or  sales.  $20,613. 

c  Balance  (subtract  line  lb  from  line  la). 
$20,613. 

3  Gross  profit  (subtract  line  2  from  line 
Ic)  $20,613. 

5  Total  income  (add  lines  3.  4a.  and  4b) 
$20,613. 

Part  II.— deductions 

31  Other  expenses  (specify): 

a  Elxpenses  Incurred.  $3,808. 

b  Expenses  Recovered.  $3,808. 

33  Net  profit  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  32 
from  line  5).  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040, 
line  11.  and  on  Schedule  S£.  Part  II.  line  5a 
(or  Form  1041.  line  6).  If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line 
34  $20,613. 

raonr  ok  (LOU)  proii  busiirss  or 
pRorasaioH 

Name  of  proprietor.  William  Proxmlre. 

A  Main  business  activity  (see  Instruc- 
tions). Writer,  product.  Literature. 

B  Business  name;  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 

D  Business  address  (number  and  street) 
aty.  SUte  and  ZIP  Code  5241  Dirksen 
Bldg..  Washington.  D.C. 

E  Accounting  method:  Cash. 

G  Was  there  any  major  change  in  deter- 
mining quantities.  cosU.  or  valuations  be- 
tween opening  and  closing  Inventory?  No. 

H  Did  you  deduct  expenses  for  an  office  in 
your  home?  No. 

Port  /.—Income 

1  a  Gross  receipts  or  sales,  $180. 

c  Balance  (subtract  line  lb  from  line  la), 
$180. 

3  Gross  profit  (subtract  line  2  from  line 
Ic),  $180. 

5  Total  income  (add  lines  3,  4a,  and  4b). 
$180. 

32  Total  deductions  (add  amounts  in  col- 
umns for  lines  6  through  31p).  $40. 

33  Net  profit  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  32 
from  line  5).  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040. 
line  11.  and  on  Schedule  SE.  Part  II.  line  5a 
(or  Form  1041.  line  6).  If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line 
34,  $140. 


Schedule  C-3.— Expense  account 
information 

Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with: 

A  Entertainment  facility  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  etc.)?  No. 

B  Living  accommodations  (except  employ- 
ees on  business)?  No. 

C  Conventions  or  meetings  you  or  your 
employees  attended  outside  the  North 
American  area?  No. 

D  Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 

E  Vacations  for  employees  or  their  fami- 
lies not  reported  on  Form  W-2?  No. 

CAPITAL  CAIK S  AltD  LOSSES 

Port  1.  Short-term  capital  gains  and  losses- 
Assets  held  one  year  or  less 

a.  Kind  of  property  and  description  (Ex- 
ample, 100  shares  7%  preferred  of  "Z"  Co.), 
Nicholas  Poulos. 

b.  Date  acquired  (Mo.,  day,  yr.),  January 
1,  1981. 

c.  Date  sold  (Mo.,  day,  yr.),  October  1. 
1981. 

d.  Gross  sales  price  less  expense  of  sale, 
$3,481. 

e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  as  adjusted  (see  in- 
structions page  23).  $10,000. 

f.  Loss,  if  column  (e)  is  more  than  (d)  sub- 
tract (d)  from  (e).  $10,000. 

4  Add  lines  1  through  3  in  column  f  and 
column  g.  $10,000. 

5  Combine  line  4.  column  f  and  line  4, 
column  g  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  (loss). 
$10,000. 

7  Net  short-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  5  and  6,  $10,000. 

Part  II.  Long-term  capital  gains  and  losses- 
assets  held  more  than  one  year 

8  a.  N.J.  Bonds. 

b.  June  15. 1976. 

c.  January  23.  1981. 

e.  5.039. 

f.  $1,558. 

11  Add  lines  8  through  10  in  column  f  and 
column  g.  $1,558. 

12  Combine  line  11.  column  f  and  line  11. 
column  g  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  (loss). 
$1,558 

16  Combine  lines  12  through  15.  $1,558. 

18  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  16  and  17.  $1,558. 

Part  III.  Summary  of  parts  I  and  II 

19  Combine  lines  7  and  18.  and  enter  the 
net  gain  or  (loss)  here.  $11,558. 

23  (ill)  If  line  7  and  line  18  are  net  losses, 
enter  amount  on  line  7  added  to  50%  of  the 
amount  on  line  18.  $10,779. 

24  (ill)  Taxable  income,  as  adjusted. 
$3,000. 

Part  V.  Computation  of  post-1969  capital 
loss  carryovers  from  1981  to  1982 

Section  A.— Short-term  Capital  Loss 
Carryover 

36  Enter  loss  shown  on  line  7;  if  none, 
enter  zero  and  skip  lines  37  through  41— 
then  go  to  line  42.  $10,000. 

38  Reduce  any  loss  on  line  36  to  the 
extent  of  any  gain  on  line  37.  $10,000 

39  Enter  amount  shown  on  line  24,  $3,000. 

40  Enter  smaller  of  line  38  or  39,  $3,000. 

41  Subtract  line  40  from  line  38.  This  is 
your  short-term  capital  loss  carryover  from 
1981  to  1982.  $7,000. 

Section  B.— Long-term  Capital  Loss 
Carryover 

43  Enter  loss  from  line  18;  if  none,  enter 
zero  and  skip  lines  44  through  47.  $1,558. 
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45   Reduce  any  loss  on  line  43  to  the  Nonf arm  Optional  Method  (Use  only  if  your  Actual  expenses  (Include  expenses  for  only 

extent  of  any  gain  on  line  44.  $1,558.  earnings  from  nonf  arm  self -employment  the  months  shown  in  line  A,  above.) 

47  Subtract  line  46  from  line  45.  This  is  are  less  than  $1,600  and  less  than  two-  ^  Gasoline.  oU.  lubrication,  etc..  $730. 

your  long-term  capital  loss  carryover  from  thirds  of  your  gross  nonf  arm  profits.). 

1981  to  1982,  $1,558.  g  a  Maximum  amount  reporUble  under  ,  \  wi      n                t^  onn 

SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME  SCHEDULE  both  Optional  methods  combined  (farm  and  ^®'  Miscellaneous,  u,iw. 

Part  1.  Rent  and  royalty  income  or  loss  nonfarm),  $1,600.  6  Total  (add  lines  1  through  5(e),  $4,477 

1  Are  any  of  the  expense  listed  below  for  a  P^rt  III  Computation  of  Social  Security  ,,  J  ^oUU  business  percent  of  car  use  (divide 

vacation  home  or  similar  dwelling  rented  to  Self-Employment  Tax  line  C  by  line  B.  above),  70. 

others  (see  instructions)?-No.  12  Net  earnings  or  (loss):  „  8  Business  part  of  car  expense  (multiply 

Rental  and  royalty  income-Properties  b  f^™  nonfarm  (from  line  8.  or  line  11  If  "ne  6  by  line  7).  $3,134. 

3  a  Rents  received  (A)  $4,810.  MethlS«0  75T    '*"*   ^'"^'^    °^"°'^  Summary 

Totals.  $4,810.  j3  .pQ(^  ^^t  e^ings  or  (loss)  from  self-  1«  Enter  applicable  amount  from  line  8  or 

Rental  and  royalty  expenses  employment  reported  on  lines  12a  and  12b.  ^^^  ^5.  $3,134. 

8  Insurance.  (A)  $176.  (If  line  13  is  less  than  $400.  you  are  not  sub-  17    Combine    the    amounts    on    line    16. 

9  Interest.  (A)  $4,992.  Ject  to  self-employment  tax.  Do  not  fill  in  $3,134. 

10  Legal  and  other  professional  fees.  (A)  rest  of  schedule),  $20,753.  18  Parking  fees  and  tolls.  $200. 
$480.  14  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages  19  Total  (add  lines  17  and  18),  $3,334. 

13  Taxes  (do  NOT  Include  Windfall  Profit  and   self-employment    earnings   subject   to  ^^^ 

Tax,  see  Part  III,  line  35),  (A)  $1,004.  social  security  or  railroad  retirement  taxes  Office  expenses  incurred  by  Senator 

17  ToUl  deductions  (add  lines  4  through  for  1981  Is  $29,700.  Proimtre  in  1981 

16,  (A)  $6,652.  15  a  Total  FICA  wages  (from  Forms  W-2)     Postage $205.97 

18  Depreciation    expense    (see    Instruc-  and  RRTA  compensation  $519.  wi«»nni.in  of f Ipp  PTt>pn««                      4«s  in 

tlons).  or  Depletion  (attach  compuUtion).  c  Add  lines  15a  and  15b,  $519.                          Wisconsin  on  ice  expenses l^lri 

(A)  $1,590.  16  Balance  (subtract  line  15c  from  line     ^eiepnone 912.73 

19  Total  (add  lines  17  and  18,  (A)  $8,242.  14),  $29,181.                                                               Subscriptions 1.579.32 

20  Income  or  (loss)  from  rental  or  royalty  17  Self-employment  income— line  13  or  16,                                                                

properties  (subtract  line   19  from  line  3a  whichever  is  smaller,  $20,753.                                        Total 3.183.12 

(rents)  or  3b  (royalties)),  (A)  $3,432.  18   Self-employment   tax.    (If   line    17   is  /-»/«^  «~w-. ....,«<-,>», ~^  *«  c—„#«, 

22  Add  properties  with  losses  on  line  20,  $29,700.  enter  $2,762.10;  if  less,  multiply  the  "^^^  ^^r^J^J^ltxi     ^*"*""^ 
and  enter  total  (losses)  here,  $3,432.  amount  on  line  17  by  .093.)  Enter  here  and  r-mxmire  in  ivei 

23  Combine  amounts  on  lines  21  and  22,  on  Form  1040,  line  48,  $1,930.                               Postage $215.16 

and  enter  net  profit  or  (loss)  here,  $3,432.  employee  business  expense                   Wisconsin  off  ice  expenses 542.98 

25  Total  rental  or  royalty  Income  or  (loss).  .  other                                                               Telephone 830.91 

Combine  amounts  on  lines  23  and  24.  Enter  t^a^t,^,,y^  ^tt^^t^.^  t-i  laa  o..w„^^.,»<^«.                                        1  nan  na 

k.i^  ...^  in/.i..jo  In  lino  •>'7  ^n  .No.o  o  •tAtt  (e)  Schedule  attached.  $3,786.                          Subscriptions 1,290.76 

here  and  include  in  line  37  on  page  2.  $3,432.  g  ^^j^j  ^^^  ^  through  5.  $3,786.                                                                                       

Part  IV  Summary  g  Deductible  business  expenses  (subtract              Total 2  879  81 

37  Total  Income  or  (loss).  Combine  lines  line  7  from  line  6).  Enter  here  and  include 

25.  29.  31.  33.  and  36.  Enter  here  and  on  on  Form  1040,  line  23,  $3,786.  Travel  and  per  diem  expenses  incurred  in 

Form  1040,  line  17.  $3,432.  employee  business  expense  1981-Senate  business,  $19,804.71. 

Pan  V Depreciation  Claimed  in  Part  I.  3  Car  expenses  (from  Page  2.  line  19).  by^elm?eT98f  $"l9!32^.5r  -"^^"^ 

Property  A  $3,334. 

Mad  Wisc-1 18  Brad-See  attached.  *  ?"^*f*^  salesperson's  expenses:                    — — - 

(e)  Business  entn.  $652.  t»|iw«  M  in        Totn 

COMPUTATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SELF-  (f)  Memberships.  $300.                                       

EMPLOYMENT  TAX  g  ^jd  lines  1  through  5,  $4,286.  Submy: 

Part  U  Computation  of  Net  Earnings  from  7  Employer's  payments  for  these  expenses          ^ — -     ,gj^      ^^ 

nonfarm  Self-Employment  If  not  Included  on  Form  W-2.  $6,000.                             ~             '■ '■ — ^=- 

Regular  Method  9  Income  from  excess  bu^^^^                      ai>,wJ  to-^IEiriiiid  i.  0,000 "iOM ""^..ZIZ 

5  Net  profit  or  (loss)  from:  22:^^®^^   (subtract   line   6   from   line   7).  __ — 

a  Schedule  C  (Form  1040).  $20,753.  ^^"^  ^""^  '^^  Include  on  Form  1040.  line            "" - "■"«      ?'■»?     3.7«t 

6  ToUl  (add  lines  Sa  through  5e).  $20,753.  *•*•  •l''!*- 

8  Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  Automobile  exj>ense3— car  1  n««w~T»TTni.    wm   h/tb 

nonfarm  self-employment  (line  6.  as  adjust-  A.  Number  of  months  you  used  your  car  depreciation    mad.,  wis.,  us  brad. 

ed  by  line  7).  Enter  here  and  on  line  12b.  for  business  during  1981, 12  months.  *  Depreciation  from  Part  II,  line  3,  $1,590. 

(Note:  If  the  amount  on  line  8  is  less  than  B.  Total  mileage  for  months  In  line  A.  5  Total  (add  column  G.  lines  3  and  4). 

$1,600.  you  may  wish  to  use  the  nonfarm  op-  7.000  miles.  Enter  this  amount  on  the  depreciation  ex- 

tional   method   instead.   See   instructions.),  C.  Business  part  of  line  B  mileage.  4.900  pense  line  (where  it  applies)  of  your  return, 

$20,753.  miles.  $1,590. 

PART  II  ASSETS  PLACED  IN  SERVICE  BEFORE  JANUARY  1, 1981,  AND  OTHER  ASSETS  NOT  QUAUFYING  FOR  ACRS 


A.  Docnption  o(  prapvty 


B.  Meicquind 


D  Depnditian 


a 

Dqnaatm 
lor  tlK|fM( 


1  Ctass  Mv  issit  depracntion  mp  ((XAM)  systen)  dcpncutiQiL 

2  OHw  doraaitini  (tor  (ta^Mi  asstis,  sk  instructions  foi  Pat  I): 

111  wutm'ZZIIZIZ^ZZIIIIIZIIIZl 


.  Mw.  n,  im.. 

.  Nov.  ?2. 19(0.. 


3  Tow  (at)  amunts  In  cokam  G)  Enia  hat  ail  in  Pat  I.  iM  4.. 


JI1.500. 

OIJOO CK  SL -         20/00         <1,590 

1,590 


MAXIMUM  TAX  ON  PERSONAL  SERVICE  INCOME 

Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.,  $104,459. 
Other  compensation.  $1,714. 
Other  (see  instructions  and  list):  Business 
income.  $20,753. 
1  Total  personal  service  income.  $126,926. 
Employee  business  expenses.  $3,786. 


2  Total  deductions  against  personal  serv- 
ice income,  $3,786. 

3  Personal  service  net  Income— Subtract 
total  of  line  2  from  total  of  line  1.  $123,140. 

4  Adjusted  gross  income  from  Form  1040. 
line  32a  (esUtes  and  trusts— see  instruc- 
tions). $128,552. 


5  Divide  the  amount  on  line  3  by  the 
amount  on  line  4.  £hiter  result  as  a  percent- 
age. If  more  than  100%.  enter  100%.  Round 
to  nearest  4  numbers,  0.9579. 

6  Taxable  income  from  Form  1040,  line  34 
or  Form  1041,  line  25,  $101,802. 

7  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  5,  $97,516. 
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9  Personal  service  taxable  Income.  Sub- 
tract line  8  from  line  7.  $97,516. 

10  If:  on  Form  1040.  you  checked  box  2  or 
box  5.  enter  $60,000.  $60,000. 

11  Subtract  line  10  from  line  9.  If  line  10  Is 
more  than  line  9.  do  not  complete  rest  of 
form.  $37,516. 

12  Enter  50%  of  line  11.  $18,758. 

13  Tax  on  amount  on  line  6*.  $43,061. 

14  Tax  on  amount  on  line  9*.  $40,532. 

15  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13,  $2,529. 

16  If  the  amount  on  line  10  Is:  $60,000. 
enter  $19,678.  $19,678. 

17  Add  lines  15  and  16.  $22,207. 

18  Multiply  line  17  by  .0125.  $278. 

19  Subtract  line  18  from  line  17.  $21,929. 

20  Add  lines  12  and  19.  This  Is  your  maxi- 
mum tax.  (see  instructions).  $40,687. 

Earnings 


Gmi     MM     FC* 

ax 

ai»i« 

u.&smii,h njt3  Km 

•MHMtaarf,* -     43,277     \\M    1.975 

i»» 

nCH .        iM        101        J5 

x 

I 

TiM.                       KM/U    3i.490    2.010 

5.090 

2 

mscxLLAinocs  incomz 

See  attached  2106,  $1,714. 
Total  to  1040.  line  20.  $1,714. 

coimuBtrnoHs 

By  check.  H,  $855,  50  percent. 
By  check.  W.  $894,  50  percent. 
Total,  $1,749. 

Allowable  contributions  to  sched  aline  24, 
11.749. 


THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  genocides  ever  perpetrated  by 
man.  the  Nazi  Holocaust  must  stand 
out  as  the  most  horrifying.  Where 
other  Instances  of  mass  murder  can  be 
attributed  to  the  sudden  turmoil  of 
revolution  or  war.  the  German  geno- 
cide against  the  Jews  resulted  from  a 
brutal  ideology  which  used  an  effi- 
cient bureaucracy  and  military  to  kill 
systematically  over  6  million  people. 
This  extended  massacre  represents 
perhaps  the  ultimate  perversion  of 
modem  society  and  modem  technolo- 
gy. It  is  one  of  the  major  subjects  of 
Leo  Kuper's  new  book,  "Genocide:  Its 
Political  Use  In  the  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry." 

What  distinguished  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust from  other  genocides  was.  in 
large  part,  the  degree  of  organization. 
With  bureaucratic  precision,  Jews 
were  first  identified,  then  removed 
from  society.  Isolated  in  ghettos,  and 
finally  concentrated  in  death  camps. 
Throughout  this  process,  their  posses- 
sions, labor,  and  bodies  were  utilized 
to  the  maximum  industrial  benefit. 
Prom  the  expropriation  of  Jewish 
holdings  to  the  use  of  forced  Jewish 
labor,  to  the  final  processing  of  Jewish 
bodies  for  clothes,  gold  teeth,  and 
women's  hair,  the  Nazi  genocide  was 
one  of  unspeakable  efficiency. 

The  efficiency  produced  and  rein- 
forced a  dehumanization  of  the  killers. 
Kuper's  book  relates  how  they  prided 
themselves  on  dispassionate  killing:  In 


one  instance,  he  quotes  an  account  of 
a  Nazi  officer  who  calmly  shot  and 
killed  hundreds  of  Jews  as  they  were 
forced  to  enter  a  mass  grave.  Of 
course,  the  efficiency  often  broke 
down  into  unbelievable  sadism.  Much 
killing  came  about  by  beatings,  hang- 
ings, or  even  torture  clothed  as  medi- 
cal research.  Yet  the  ultimate  end  was 
the  gas  chamber;  clean,  quick,  it  epito- 
mized the  dehumanizing  process  by 
which  the  Nazis  managed  to  distance 
themselves  from  their  victims. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Nazis  had  killed  6  million  Jews.  A 
shocked  world  reacted  strongly  to  evi- 
dence of  their  cold-blooded  atrocities 
and  vowed  to  prevent  genocide  from 
ever  recurring.  One  result  of  this  de- 
termination was  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, which  calls  upon  the  internation- 
al community  to  stop  genocide  and 
pimish  those  who  commit  genocide. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
has  not  ratified  the  Convention.  De- 
spite our  leading  human  rights  role, 
we  seem  to  have  forgotten  exactly 
what  happened  during  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust. Yet  one  need  only  read  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Holocaust  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  eradicating 
genocide  forever.  Ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  be  a  step 
toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  this  most  important  human 
rights  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  for  the  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  the  special  order  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MoTifiHAif)  will  not  be 
needed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  order  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  to  the 
Chair  that  the  special  order  for  Sena- 
tor Eaglcton  should  come  ahead  of 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


1982:  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  90th  Anniversary  of 


the  American  Jewish  Historical  Soci- 
ety's Annual  Meeting.  This  year,  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  from  April  30  to  May  2.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  will  be  "Mid- 
America's  Promise:  A  Focus  on  Mid- 
western Jewry." 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety, located  in  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, is  in  organization  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  and  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  settlement,  life, 
and  history  of  the  Jews  in  America 
from  colonial  times  until  the  present 
day.  The  goals  of  the  Society  are  to 
provide  the  world  with  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
perience as  part  of  the  American  scene 
and  to  preserve  records  of  the  present, 
as  well  as  the  past,  to  insure  the  conti- 
nuity of  that  understanding  for  future 
generations. 

The  Society  maintains  records  about 
the  total  spectrum  of  American  Jewish 
life.  The  original  documents  and  arti- 
facts serve  as  resources  for  continued 
research  and  study.  The  Society  is  the 
largest  repository  in  the  world  of  origi- 
nal materials  relating  to  more  than 
three  centuries  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
New  World.  Its  library  houses  more 
than  60,000  volumes,  four  million 
pages  of  manuscripts,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  paintings  and  artifacts. 
The  Society  also  sponsors  education 
activities  such  as  exhibits,  conferences, 
lectures,  and  special  events  for  the  gen- 
eral public. 

We  are  the  history  of  generations  to 
come.  Just  as  we  study  the  frustra- 
tions and  accomplishments  of  our  an- 
cestors before  us,  so  will  we  be  the 
focus  of  future  historians  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Society 
provides  a  continuing  account  of  the 
importance  of  Jewish  participation  In 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  privilege  of  officially  noting, 
for  historical  records,  the  90th  Anni- 
versary of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society's  Annual  Meeting. 


THE  NUCLEAR  DEBATE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan  is  embarked  upon  a 
series  of  weekly  radio  broadcasts  to 
clarify  his  views  on  key  national  and 
international  Issues.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion the  President  is  a  talented  com- 
municator. Unfortunately,  he  seems  to 
have  a  talent  also  for  misstating  facts, 
for  exaggerating  problems  and  for  fre- 
quently missing  the  main  point  of  peo- 
ple's concerns. 

In  order  to  assure  a  balanced  presen- 
tation, the  networks  have  given  Demo- 
crats an  opportunity  to  respond. 

In  the  past.  Senator  Carl  Levin  of 
Michigan  and  House  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas  spoke  for  our 
party.  This  past  week.  Democrats 
called    on    Connecticut    Congressman 
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Toby  MonrTT  to  reply  to  President 
Reagan's  talk  on  Anns  Control. 

Toby  Morrrrr  is  qualified  by  his 
own  young  age  to  speak  for  today's 
generation  of  Americans  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 
As  It  happened,  he  added  to  those  cre- 
dentials about  an  hour  before  broad- 
cast when  his  wife  gave  birth  to  their 
third  child. 

But,  more  than  age  measures  the 
generational  gap  between  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Toby  Moftett.  There  is  a 
sharp  contrast  as  well  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  nuclear  threat  as  be- 
tween the  suspicious  and  rhetoric  of  a 
revived  cold  war  era  and  a  voice  raised 
in  search  of  some  rational  way  to  avert 
a  mindless  nuclear  exchange. 

I  commend  Congressman  Moffett's 
inspiring  remarks  on  this  subject  to  all 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Democratic  Response  to  President  Rea- 
gan's   Radio    Address    by    Congressman 

Toby  Moffttt 

Good  afternoon.  This  is  Connecticut  Con- 
gressman Toby  Moffett.  My  Party,  the 
Democrats,  has  asked  me  to  respond  to 
President  Reagan's  address  on  arms  control. 
This  is  an  important  day  for  me  for  person- 
al reasons  as  well.  Less  than  an  hour  ago,  at 
1:02  P.M.  my  wife  Myra  gave  birth  to  a 
healthy  baby  girl.  Her  name  is  Mary  Ellen. 

Mary  Ellen  Moffett  will  be  18  years  old  in 
the  year  2000.  As  a  father  of  two  daughters 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  never 
been  more  concerned  about  the  kind  of 
world  my  children  will  face. 

President  Reagan's  address  was  billed  as  a 
talk  on  arms  control.  It  was  not  a  serious 
talk  on  arms  control.  It  was  a  discussion 
about  our  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
Democrats  agree  with  the  President  on  Af- 
ghanistan and  Poland.  But  we  don't  agree 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ten  feet  tall.  We 
don't  believe  the  Soviets  are  stronger  than 
America.  And  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  for 
a  President  to  keep  suggesting  that  they 
are. 

Candidate  Reagan  campaigned  against  the 
strategic  arms  control  treaty  called  SALT 
II.  He  said  that  when  he  got  to  office,  he 
would  meet  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  and  do  better  than  SALT.  He 
said  he  would  do  better  than  limit  arms;  he 
would  argue  for  tutns  reduction. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  after  16  months  in 
office,  the  President  doesn't  have  a  propos- 
al. He  has  yet  to  articulate  our  interests; 
how  we  are  threatened  and  what  he  is  going 
to  do  about  it. 

Not  all  members  of  our  Party  support  a 
nuclear  freeze  proposal.  But  the  President  is 
wrong  when  he  says  that  a  nuclear  freeze 
would  place  the  United  States  in  a  definite 
position  of  inferiority. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
already  have  enough  weaponry  to  destroy 
each  other  many  times  over.  We  don't  need 
a  policy  of  more  missiles.  We  need  a  policy 
of  negotiations,  treaties  and  cooperation  to 
back  our  Nation  and  the  Soviets  off  the  nu- 
clear precipice. 

We  can  begin,  at  the  very  least,  by  taking 
another  look  at  SALT  II.  SALT  II  would  re- 
quire the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  308  mis- 


siles; the  U.S.  wouldn't  have  to  dismantle 
any. 

As  Admiral  Rickover,  the  father  of  our 
nuclear  navy  said  upon  his  retirement:  "I 
think  it  would  be  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  initiate  immediately  another  arms  con- 
trol conference  .  .  .  this  is  a  very  propitious 
time,  when  the  military  expenses  are  eating 
up  so  much  money  and  using  so  much  of  the 
people's  taxes." 

Admiral  Rickover  knows,  just  as  so  many 
business  executives  and  Republican  leaders 
know,  that  you  simply  caimot  give  out  $800 
bUlion  in  tax  cuts  and  spend  $1.6  trillion  on 
defense  over  the  next  five  years  without 
choking  this  economy. 

We  Democrats  thought  the  President  was 
wrong  when  he  proposed  such  a  program 
last  year.  We  offered  alternatives.  We  lost. 
The  President  won. 

Now  it  is  time,  in  fact  past  time,  to  make 
some  changes.  The  President  can  begin  by 
being  less  stubborn  and  agreeing  to  back 
of  f— to  some  extent  at  least— his  tax  cut  and 
to  reduce  the  size  of  his  military  Increase. 

Last  year,  when  the  Reagan  program  was 
proposed,  its  proponents  boasted  that  the 
gameplan  would  act  'like  a  rising  tide  lifting 
all  boats."  Now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury says  the  economy  is  "dead  in  the 
water."  What  Senator  Howard  Baker  de- 
scribed last  year  as  a  "riverlx>at  gamble"  has 
taken  a  toll  that  is  too  much  to  tolerate. 

This  program  is  hurting  people,  real 
people.  Does  the  President  realize  it?  E>oes 
he  really  know  what  he  is  doing? 

They  say  that  back  in  the  1930's,  Ronald 
Reagan  used  to  broadcast  baseball  games  in 
a  rather  interesting  manner.  He  didn't  actu- 
ally attend  the  games.  Instead,  young  Mr. 
Reagan  would  call  the  games  based  on  sta- 
tistics fed  to  him  over  the  telegraph  wire. 

We  Democrats  think  that  President 
Reagan  is  doing  that  same  kind  of  thing 
these  days  when  he  describes  the  country's 
economic  crisis.  He  sits  in  Washington  re-in- 
terpretlng  unemployment  statistics,  claim- 
ing that  unemployment  has  gone  down 
when  it  has  actually  gone  up. 

Indeed,  the  world  of  Ronald  Reagan— the 
comfortable  world  of  Pacific  Palisades  and 
Barbados— Dears  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
real  world.  And  the  words  of  Ronald  Reagan 
often  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the  truth. 

We  Democrats  realize  that  we  have  much 
work  to  do.  It  is  not  enough  to  stand  by  and 
grumble  while  the  economy  crumbles.  We 
stand  ready  to  continue  in  good  faith  nego- 
tiations on  the  economic  crisis. 

But  we  wUl  not  see  a  solution  if  the  Presi- 
dent remains  stubborn.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion—in his  own  words— the  President  is  "on 
the  sidelines." 

We  need  him  back  in  the  game.  We  need 
him  to  tell  us  what  he  proposes  on  Social 
Security  and  taxes  and  defense. 

In  short,  it  is  time  for  the  leading  man  to 
lead. 

This  has  been  Congressman  Toby  Moffett 
of  Connecticut  responding  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  President's  noontime  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  Congress  is  gearing  up  for 
a  hotly  contested  debate  on  amending 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Already,  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts  Com- 
mittee has  spent  hours  of  hearing  and 
markup  time  in  writing  a  bill  to  make 


adjustments  in  the  present  law.  Chair- 
man Henry  Waxican  of  the  House 
Health  and  Environment  Committee 
has  spent  similar  days  of  committee 
time  reviewing  the  act. 

Despite  ambitious  schedules  and  op- 
timism, no  reform  bill  has  been  report- 
ed to  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  that  these  two 
committees  face.  Having  once  been  a 
member  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  appreciate 
the  tough  questions  being  debated  in 
those  committees.  Few  issues  stir  up  as 
much  emotion  as  reform  of  air  pollu- 
tion laws— and  rightfully  so.  The  qual- 
ity of  air  we  breathe  is  a  "matter  of 
life  and  death." 

It  has  only  been  over  the  past  15 
years  that  environmental  issues  have 
become  an  important  part  of  our  polit- 
ical agenda.  The  National  Commission 
of  Air  Quality's  report  to  Congress  last 
year  was  very  encouraging.  Our  coun- 
try has  made  great  progress  in  reshap- 
ing our  air.  The  air  is  a  lot  cleaner, 
even  if  there  are  still  more  than  130 
coimties  in  the  coimtry  that  face  seri- 
ous pollution  problems.  Industry  has 
spent  $200  billion  or  more  In  the  past 
10  years  on  clean  air  equipment.  Fed- 
eral and  State  bureaucrats  have  writ- 
ten over  2,500  pages  of  regulations  for 
our  protection  and  enforcement  of  air 
quality  standards.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  truly  one  of 
Congress  greatest  swjhlevements  in  this 
decade. 

The  clean  air  issue  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  public.  Lou  Harris,  the 
pollster,  testified  recently  before  the 
House  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee that  80  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  to  see  any  relaxation 
in  existing  Federal  regulation  of  air 
pollution— a  very  impressive  number. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  "clean  air  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  sacred  cows  of 
the  American  people."  Other  polls  by 
much  more  conservative  organizations 
show  the  same  kind  of  response.  How- 
ever, the  polls  also  point  out  that  most 
Americans  are  strongly  in  support  of 
the  goals  of  clean  air,  but  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  a  test 
were  given  today  In  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber on  what  a  PSD,  IM,  SIP,  LAER  or 
BACT  was,  there  would  only  be  a 
handful  of  Senators  who  could  give 
right  answers.  Few  of  us  really  under- 
stand what  the  air  quality  nimiber 
means  that  the  weatherman  provides 
us  with  each  evening.  We  do  under- 
stand, however,  when  the  weatherman 
says  it  is  unhealthy,  and  it  hurts  to 
breathe,  or  If  we  travel  thousands  of 
miles  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  and  all 
we  see  is  haze.  I  do  believe  that  we 
must  honestly  look  at  the  Clean  Air 
Act  in  the  context  of  today's  realities. 
Early  in  the  fight  for  clean  air,  the 
need  was  so  urgent,  the  scientific  data 
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so  unclear,  and  the  technology  only  a 
guess,  that  Congress  could  set  ambi- 
tious standards.  The  Nation's  economy 
was  not  at  the  depth  of  recession  it  is 
today,  and  the  budget  could  still  sup- 
port new  demonstration  grants  and 
programs.  The  conflict  between  eco- 
nomics and  environmental  needs 
really  did  not  have  to  be  faced.  But 
today,  somebody  has  to  feed  and  care 
for  the  "cow"  if  we  are  going  to  enjoy 
any  of  its  product— namely  clean  air. 

By  no  means  am  I  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  the  clean  Air  Act  to 
save  a  few  bucks  for  big  business.  It  is 
clear  that  the  $200  billion  spent  by  in- 
dustry has  been  very  useful  In  reach- 
ing our  clean  air  goals.  The  message 
that  I  have  received  over  the  years 
from  Industry  has  not  been  one  of  get- 
ting around  the  system,  but  now  to  get 
the  system  moving.  It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  company  to  spend  3  years  or 
more  in  applying  for  a  permit  to  build 
a  new  plant.  Many  times  the  plans 
have  been  unchanged  by  EPA  or  the 
States  by  the  time  the  plan  is  adopted. 
Cities  and  States  have  spent  hours  and 
hours  of  debate  drawing  up  contingen- 
cy plans  to  meet  the  national  stand- 
ards. Sometimes,  it  is  physically  im- 
possible for  a  city  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards in  the  time  frame  established  by 
Congress.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  a 
prime  example.  The  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  recently  ran  an  article  enti- 
tled. "EPA  Threatens  City  with  Loss 
of  Grants."  St.  Louis  is  among  12  cities 
targeted  by  EPA  for  potential  loss  of 
millions  of  Federal  dollars,  because  it 
still  has  not  come  In  to  compliance 
with  the  act.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

It  is  not  just  large  cities  that  are 
facing  financial  penalties  under  the 
present  act.  In  Missouri's  Bootheel 
area  there  is  a  small  charcoal  brick 
factory  that  employs  some  30  people. 
It  Is  located  in  a  county  that  has  one 
of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  In 
Missouri.  The  company  has  tried  to 
meet  all  the  State  and  Federal  clean 
air  regulations,  but  recently  was  told 
by  EPA  that  it  miist  instaU  new  equip- 
ment. The  owner  is  clearly  considering 
closing  the  plant  for  good,  rather  than 
seek  the  high-Interest  loans  it  would 
take  to  buy  the  equipment.  If  he 
chooses  this  path,  the  county  will  be 
adding  30  more  new  names  to  the  un- 
employment rolls.  One  employee  told 
me  that  he  drove  in  a  80-mile  radius 
last  week  seeking  a  fall-back  position, 
but  there  are  no  jobs  to  be  found.  My 
guess  is  that  residents  of  this  rani 
county  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  tell 
one  bit  of  difference  in  the  air  they 
breathe.  But,  EPA  says  there  is  noth- 
ing they  can  do,  "the  law  mandates 
the  compliance." 

I  really  wonder  if  these  conse- 
quences are  what  we  had  in  mind 
when  we  voted  in  1977  to  amend  the 
Clean    Air    Act.    Should    companies. 


cities,  or  States  that  have  made  an  all- 
out  effort  to  comply  with  the  act.  be 
penalized?  Should  workers  be  forced 
on  the  unemployment  lines  because  of 
new  equipment? 

My  answer  is  no.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come,  in  light  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic picture,  to  be  a  little  more  flexi- 
ble, where  we  can.  I  do  not  t>elieve  we 
can  throw  away  the  heart  of  the  bill; 
or  dirty  up  our  pristine  areas,  like 
parks  and  wilderness;  or  allow  for 
changes  in  the  visibility  standards  for 
these  Class  I  areas.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  grant  automatic  extensions  to 
States,  unless  they  demonstrate  a 
good  track  record  of  efforts  to  comply. 
In  other  words.  I  do  not  embrace  the 
BjTd  proposal,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

I  do  hope  that  my  cosponsorship  of 
S.  2266,  commonly  known  as  the  Byrd 
stationary  source  bill,  will  signal  to 
the  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  that  the  reform  bill  that  comes 
to  the  floor  needs  to  allow  for  some 
flexibility.  I  beUeve  the  Byrd  bUl 
moves  in  the  right  direction  as  far  as 
acid  rain  requirements  are  concerned, 
emergency  variances  to  States  that 
have  earned  the  right  to  apply  for 
variance,  providing  for  flexibility  to 
cities  on  the  inspection-maintenance 
provision,  and  to  allow  major  sources 
to  comply  with  Best  Available  Control 
Technology.  S.  2266  represents  to  me  a 
preliminary  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  clearly  Is  not  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  clean  air.  but  it  does 
provide  some  ideas  for  the  committee 
to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Post  Dis- 
patch article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

EPA  TRKXATXif s  Cmr  Wrrn  Loss  or  Oraitts 
(By  Jo  Mannles) 

Washihgton.— St.  Louis  is  among  12  cities 
targeted  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  potential  loss  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  federal  highway  and  sewer  aid  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  comply  with  feder- 
al clean  air  regulations. 

The  EPA  says  It  also  Is  considering  a  ban 
on  most  industrial  construction  in  those 
areas  until  the  air  quality  Improves. 

But  those  threats  are  being  met  with 
skepticism  by  some  St.  Louis  pollution  offi- 
cials, and  at  least  one  St.  Louis  area  member 
of  Congress.  They  speculate  that  the  EPA 
actually  Is  playing  politics,  and  has  no  real 
Intention  of  imposing  the  sanctions. 

A  Missouri  congressslonal  delegation 
source,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified, 
quoted  an  unidentified  EPA  official  as 
having  said  that  the  whole  matter  was  "a 
scare  tactic"  and  that  St.  Louis  officials 
should  not  get  overly  concerned. 

A  spokesman  for  Rep.  Richard  A.  Gep>- 
hardt.  E>-St.  Louis,  said:  "We're  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  loss  of 
fimds.  However,  we  are  sending  a  letter  to 
the  EPA  asking  for  details  regarding  their 
Intent  for  St.  Louis  and  any  loss  of  federal 
funds." 

The  Ea>A  has  got  In  touch  with  Sen.  John 
C.  Danforth,  R-Mo.,  about  the  matter.  But  a 


spokesman  said  Danforth  would  not  com- 
ment further. 

'It  smells,"  said  Rep.  William  L.  Clay.  D- 
St.  Louis.  "Under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, we  know  that  the  EPA  has  not  been  In- 
terested In  air  quality  control.  This  is  a  very 
drastic,  emotional  and  sensational  effort  to 
corral  support  for  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  gutting  of  the 
EPA." 

Renewal  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  among 
the  topics  now  before  Congress.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  has  made  It  clear  he  would 
like  to  see  the  current  law  weakened. 

Charles  M.  Copley,  commissioner  of  St. 
Louis  air  pollution  control  since  1964.  also 
favors  revisions  In  the  Clean  Air  Act.  He 
suspects  the  actions  contemplated  by  EPA 
are  part  of  the  administration's  effort. 

"I  think  what  they're  doing  Is  laying  the 
groundwork  for  Congress  to  change  the 
Clean  Air  Act, "  he  said. 

The  EPA  contends  that  the  act,  as  now 
written,  gives  the  agency  the  power  to 
punish  regions  that  don't  comply  with  pol- 
lution standards  or  regulations  designed  to 
help  meet  those  standards.  The  punish- 
ments could  Include  blocking  federal  grants 
for  construction  of  highway  and  sewer  proj- 
ects, as  well  as  banning  industrial  construc- 
tion. 

An  agency  spokeswoman  confirmed 
Monday  that  St.  Louis  was  among  the  cities 
that  could  face  punishment  because  it  was 
falling  to  comply  with  the  agency's  dead- 
lines for  setting  up  a  mandatory  emissions 
inspection  program  for  automobiles  and 
trucks.  Missouri  was  supposed  to  set  up  such 
a  program  In  St.  Louis  by  Oec.  31. 1981. 

But  the  EPA  spokeswoman  emphasized 
that  the  agency  had  yet  to  decide  officially 
whether  to  impose  the  sanctions  on  the 
cities.  "There's  still  discussion,"  she  said. 

The  spokeswoman  said  she  did  not  know 
when  that  decision  might  be  reached  or  how 
the  sanctions  would  be  lmp>osed. 

Randy  Raymond,  chief  of  planning  for 
Missouri's  air  pollution  control  program, 
said  the  state  was  aware  of  the  discussions 
within  EPA. 

"There's  been  talk  of  sanctions  against  St. 
Louis,"  he  said.  "We've  heard  from  them 
that  It  is  one  of  their  considerations— but  It 
always  has  been." 

It  Is  unclear  whether  the  sanctions  would 
be  Imposed  just  against  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
or  broadened  to  Include  all  or  part  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  federal  definition  of 
the  latter  generally  includes  the  four  coun- 
ties In  Missouri— St.  Louis,  St.  Charles, 
Franklin  and  Jefferson— and  the  Illinois 
counties  of  Madison,  St.  Clair  and  Monroe. 

Also,  no  one  is  certain  how  much  federal 
aid  Is  at  stake.  No  figures  could  be  provided 
by  the  EPA  or  Missouri  pollution  officials, 
aiid  local  officials  said  the  total  depended 
on  the  extent  of  the  sanctions. 

"If  it's  EPA  grants,  we  haven't  gotten  any 
In  years,"  said  a  spokesman  with  the  St. 
Louis  County  Highway  Department. 

The  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating 
Council  said  Missouri  had  received  $177  mil- 
lion last  year  from  all  federal  highway  con- 
struction grants,  but  couldn't  say  how  much 
went  to  the  St.  Louis  area. 

The  state  Is  scheduled  to  receive  about  $20 
million  this  year  for  construction  of  sewer 
lines  or  sewage  plants,  according  to  Charles 
Kaiser,  head  of  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
Sewer  District.  Most  of  the  money  Is  expect- 
ed to  be  used  to  Improve  sewer  lines  and  fa- 
cilities In  west  St.  Louis  County. 

The  emissions  inspection  program  Is  re- 
quired in  areas  that  will  not  meet  the  feder- 
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al  pollution  standards  scheduled  to  go  Into 
effect  at  the  end  of  this  year  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  ozone  levels  In  the  air. 

The  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  is  among 
those  that  have  received  extensions,  until 
1987,  to  comply  with  the  standards.  But  the 
extension  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
Missouri  set  up  an  emissions  Inspection  pro- 
gram by  Dec.  31.  1981.  In  the  St.  Louis  area. 

Missouri  has  requested  a  one-year  exten- 
sion until  Dec.  31  to  set  up  the  emissions  In- 
spection program.  But  Raymond  said  the 
EPA  had  not  said  whether  that  request 
would  be  granted. 

Officials  with  the  East- West  Gateway  Co- 
ordinating Council  say  Missouri  has  failed 
to  meet  the  deadline.  In  part,  because  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
legislatures. 

Shortly  after  the  emissions  program  was 
inserted  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1977,  the 
Missouri  Legislature  authorized  such  a  pro- 
gram for  the  St.  Louis  area.  But  the  statute 
read  that  the  program  could  not  be  enacted 
until  Illinois  either  approved  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  the  Metro  East  area,  or  was 
slapped  with  EPA  sanctions  for  non-compli- 
ance. 

Wileen  Sweet,  the  council's  environmental 
analyst,  says  the  result  has  been  a  stale- 
mate. Illinois  has  refused  to  set  up  an  In- 
spection because  of  the  additional  costs. 

Ms.  Sweet  said  that  the  added  costs  for 
Missouri  would  be  minimal  because  the 
state  planned  to  simply  add  emissions  tests 
to  Its  annual  auto  safety  Inspection  program 
already  in  operation.  Illinois  has  no  existing 
auto  lnsp>ection  program. 

The  proposed  emissions  inspection  pro- 
gram would  be  similar  to  Missouri's  safety 
Inspections.  Automobiles  would  have  to 
meet  certain  emissions  standards,  which 
would  vary  according  to  the  age  and  make 
of  the  truck  or  car.  If  the  vehicle  failed  the 
test,  the  owner  would  have  to  make  certain 
repairs  and  have  It  re-examined. 

Ms.  Sweet  said  she  would  be  surprised  if 
the  EPA  imposed  sanctions  on  St.  Louis  or 
the  other  cities  She  cited  several  reasons, 
including  the  disagreement  among  experts 
over  the  value  of  the  emissions  Inspection 
program. 

Because  of  EPA  and  congressional  man- 
dates, auto  manufacturers  now  have  sharply 
reduced  the  pollutants  in  auto  emissions. 
Thus,  Ms.  Sweet  said  some  believe  the  emis- 
sions Inspections  will  not  greatly  Improve 
air  quality. 

Some  cities  and  states  also  maintain  that 
they  can  comply  with  air  standards  in  1987 
without  an  emissions  inspection  program.  "I 
think  the  states  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  want  to  decide  how  they  go  about  com- 
plying with  the  air  quality  standards,"  she 
said. 

The  Missouri  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources now  Is  compiling  a  report  for  the 
EPA  on  how  the  St.  Louis  area  can  meet  the 
standards  In  1987.  The  report  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  July  2,  Raymond  said.  He  de- 
clined to  discuss  what  the  report  might  con- 
tain. 


S.  2406— THE  NATIONAL 
REVITALIZATION  BANK 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  recession,  which  is  now  in  its 
ninth  month  gives  every  sign  of  being 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  dangerous 
in  post-war  history. 

Unemployment  has  already  matched 
the  40-year  record  of  nine  percent  and 
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it  is  almost  certain  to  go  higher. 
Thirty  percent  of  our  industrial  capac- 
ity lies  idle.  The  auto,  housing,  and 
savings  and  loan  industries  are  on 
their  Itnees.  Farm  income  is  at  its 
lowest  level  since  the  Depression  years 
and  bankruptices  are  running  at  a 
near-record  pace. 

As  ominous  as  these  statistics  are. 
they  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The 
Reagan  recession  is  being  played  out 
against  the  background  of  some  un- 
usual conditions  which  create  great 
uncertainties  about  the  hoped-for  re- 
covery. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  timing.  We 
have  had  eight  recessions  since  1948. 
including  this  one.  On  average,  the 
economy  has  had  three  to  four  years 
to  recover  before  the  onset  of  another 
downturn.  By  contrast,  the  Reagan  re- 
cession began  a  bare  12  months  from 
the  end  of  the  1980  downturn— the 
shortest  recuperative  period  on  record. 

This  raises  a  question  about  the 
economy's  underlying  strength.  Will  a 
business  or  industry  which  has  gone 
through  back-to-back  recessions  with 
little  time  to  mend  have  the  same  kind 
of  resources  and  confidence  It  has  had 
in  the  past  when  things  finally  do 
begin  to  pick  up?  Can  we  count  on  the 
same  surge  of  investment  and  produc- 
tion we've  always  had  l>efore,  or  Is  cau- 
tion going  to  be  the  new  watchword  of 
twice-burned  business  community? 

A  second  factor  complicating  recov- 
ery is  the  growing  competition  from 
foreign  products,  especially  in  the  key 
auto  and  steel  industries.  Even  before 
the  recession,  this  was  a  serious  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  magnified  many  times 
over  by  the  strains  of  this  downturn. 
Companies  are  pressed  Just  to  survive, 
let  alone  find  the  resources  necessary 
to  meet  the  import  challenge.  What 
kind  of  market  share  can  they  look 
forward  to  when  recovery  does  t)egin 
to  take  hold? 

Our  older  cities  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  face  their  own  structural 
changes  with  the  shift  of  industry, 
population  and  wealth  to  the  Simbelt 
states.  The  Reagan  recession  height- 
ens the  danger  that  these  cities  could 
become  permanent  wastelands  of  un- 
employment and  crumbling  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Finally,  we  have  an  Administration 
which  reftises  to  respond  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems  with  a  specific  anti-re- 
cession program.  Every  President  since 
Herbert  Hoover  has  understood  the 
dangers  of  letting  a  recession  nm  out 
of  control.  Whatever  their  long-range 
policy  preferences.  Presidents  of  l>oth 
parties  have  recognized  the  practical 
need  for  short-term,  fire-fighting 
measures  to  limit  recession  damage. 

This  President  is  different.  He  has 
taken  a  doctrinaire  stand  that  the 
combination  of  supply-side  tax  cuts 
and  tight  monetary  controls  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  return  the  economy  to 
health. 


I  think  it  is  fair  comment  to  note 
that  this  is  the  same  President  who 
admits  the  recession  caught  his  Ad- 
ministration by  surprise.  It  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  happen,  but  it  did.  This  is  the 
same  President  who  assured  us  just  a 
few  months  ago  that  the  downturn 
would  be  mild  and  very  short.  It  has 
been  exactly  the  opposite.  And  this  is 
the  same  President  who  has  several 
times  written  this  recession's  obitu- 
ary—all sadly  premature. 

Apparently.  President  Reagan  is  un- 
moved by  the  evidence  of  disaster  all 
around  him  or  by  the  urging  of  his 
closest  White  House  and  business  advi- 
sors. Ronald  Reagan  stands  steady  at 
the  wheel.  He  has  been  described  by 
one  conservative  economist  as  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  setting  sail  from  New 
York,  headed  due  North.  hell-l)ound 
for  Miami.  It  is  going  to  take  more 
than  a  small  mid-course  correction  to 
get  things  turned  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  pre- 
dict another  great  economic  crash. 
This  is  not  1929.  We  have  a  far  differ- 
ent economy  and  face  a  wholly  differ- 
ent set  of  problems.  However.  I  am 
concerned  that  this  recession  could  go 
deeper  and  recovery  could  be  much 
more  difficult  than  anyone  now  ex- 
pects. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  prepared  for 
the  probability  that  some  major  corpo- 
rations and  cities  are  not  going  to 
make  it  unless  we  act  to  prevent  their 
coUapse. 

Just  last  week,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  was 
forced  to  take  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  S&L's  in  the  country  when  it 
experienced  a  depositors'  run  on  Its 
assets.  A  study  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution predicts  that  1.000  S&L's 
around  the  coujitry  will  suffer  a  simi- 
lar fate  before  this  recession  has  nm 
its  course. 

High  interest  rates  and  shrunken 
consumer  demand  have  had  a  crushing 
Impact  on  auto,  housing,  and  other 
credit-sensitive  industries  and  are  now 
threatening  to  engulf  other  sectors  of 
the  economy— retail  establishments, 
the  steel  and  rubber  industries,  air- 
lines and  farm  equipment  manufactur- 
ers. State  and  municipal  governments 
are  reeling  under  the  combined 
burden  of  reduced  tax  revenues  and 
cancelled  federal  programs. 

Even  the  generally  upbeat  Adminis- 
tration concedes  this  recession  could 
leave  permanent  scars.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Malcolm  Baldrige  has  predicted 
the  failure  of  at  least  one  or  two  major 
corporations.  Looking  at  the  plight  of 
many  troubled  industries,  there  are 
those  who  would  say  Mr.  Baldrige  is  a 
raving  optimist. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  collapse  of 
one  or  two  key  corporations  could  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  of  bankruptcies  In 
key  Industries  which  by  itself  could 
Jeopardize   the   recovery.   We   simply 
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cannot  afford  to  ignore  a  major  col- 
lapse of  that  kind.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  spout  free  market  cliches 
about  "winners  and  losers."  The  whole 
country  will  be  the  loser  If  we  fail  to 
protect  our  key  industries  and  act  to 
prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  major 
cities. 

This  Administration's  Hoover-like 
response  to  the  situation  has  been  to 
prescribe  more  of  the  same  policies 
which  brought  us  to  these  straights  in 
the  first  place.  As  a  result,  prospects 
are  for  a  continuation  of  the  slide  with 
little  permanent  relief  in  sight. 

In  anticipation  of  worse  days  ahead 
and  in  the  Interest  of  establishing  an 
alternative  to  a  growing  string  of  cor- 
porate and  municipal  bankruptcies,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Revitalization  Bank. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  2000,  first 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Jamzs  BuufCHABi)  (D-Mlch.),  and 
long  advocated  by  financial  analyst 
Felix  Rohatyn.  Mr.  Rohatyn  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  Lazard  Preres  Investment 
banking  firm.  I  consider  him  and 
Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon  Brothers 
to  be  the  two  most  perceptive  minds 
on  Wall  Street. 

The  Revitalization  Bank  would  be 
capitalized  at  $5  billion,  with  author- 
ity to  issue  up  to  $25  billion  more  in 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  provide 
critically  needed  capital  for  distressed 
business  enterprises  and  cities  to  help 
them  regain  financial  health.  The 
Bank's  operations  would  replace  the 
kind  of  ad  hoc  rescue  operations  Con- 
gress authorized  in  the  case  of  New 
York  City  and  Chrysler  with  a  more 
systematic  and  business-like  approach 
to  what  could  become  a  mounting 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Revitalization 
Bank  would  not  be  a  charitable  insti- 
tution. It  would  not  open  a  window  at 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  soft  loans  to  any 
business  or  city  which  cared  to  apply. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Bank  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  very  tough,  businesslike  in- 
stitution. Only  those  businesses  and 
cities  which  can  be  helped  by  an  infu- 
sion of  capital  and  which  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  conditions  that  would  ac- 
company this  assistance  would  be  con- 
sidered. Even  then,  the  bank  would  be 
limited  to  providing  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  financial  package,  the 
rest  coming  from  private  sources. 

The  quid  pro  gtio  for  bank  assistance 
would  be  adoption  of  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  reform  and  restructuring 
which  would  give  the  borrower  a  real- 
istic basis  on  which  to  manage  a  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  a 
corporate  safety  net  will  become  ap- 
parent. I  am  afraid,  in  the  near  future. 
I  hope  that  before  that  day  arrives 
Congress  will  take  a  serious  and  re- 
sponsible look  at  where  we  are  head- 
ing and  to  act  to  meet  the  situation  by 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


I  ask  that  an  article  by  Felix  Roha- 
tyn In  Ttie  New  York  Review  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1981,  explaining  the  concept  of 
a  Revitalization  Bank  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  Further.  I  ask  that  tin  ar- 
ticle by  Jack  Egan  in  New  York  maga- 
zine of  April  26,  1982,  entitled  "The 
Big-Bang  Bankruptcies  Begin"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Rkcorstkuctihg  America 
(By  Pellx  Rohatyn) 

One  of  the  gravest  events  in  our  history  is 
the  inner  emigration  taking  place  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  decade.  Chi- 
cago lost  12  percent  of  its  population.  Balti- 
more 14  percent.  Cleveland  24  percent."  and 
St.  Louis  28  percent.  The  proportion  of  tax- 
payers moving  out  was  undoubtedly  greater. 
During  this  period.  Houston  gained  24  per- 
cent. San  Diego  25  percent.  Phoenix  33  per- 
cent. A  recent  study  by  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  measured  regional  standards 
of  living  by  examining  cost-of-living  and 
household  income  In  eighteen  metropolitan 
areas.  By  those  measurements,  residents  of 
northeastern  metropolitan  areas  had  living 
standards  25  to  33  percent  below  those  of 
their  southern  and  western  counterparts. 

During  the  same  period,  some  of  the  most 
Important  American  Industries  have  been 
failing  badly.  In  1979.  US  Steel  lost  almost 
one-half  bUllon  dollars.  In  1980,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  Chrysler,  and  General 
Motors  each  have  lost  between  $1.5  and  (3 
billion.  International  Harvester  almost  $500 
million,  and  Firestone  $100  million. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  cities  under 
the  greatest  strain  are  tied  to  the  Industries 
in  the  most  severe  difficulty,  particularly  in 
the  region  extending  today  from  Baltimore 
to  St.  Louis.  Existing  trends  are  likely  to  ex- 
acerbate rather  than  attenuate  this  situa- 
tion with  the  result  that  another  decade 
like  the  last  one  will  divide  the  country  into 
"have"  and  "have-not"  regions  with  unpre- 
dictable but  probably  highly  unpleasant 
consequences.  As  taxpayers  leave  older 
urban  centers,  the  remaining  tax  base  col- 
lapses Inward,  reqtilrlng  higher  taxes  for  a 
population  that  Is  unable  to  pay  them  and 
fewer  services  to  people  in  Increasing  need 
of  them.  In  these  trends  are  the  makings  of 
social  strife. 

At  the  same  time,  our  traditionally  power- 
ful Industries,  the  Industrial  locomotives 
that  drove  this  country  for  the  last  century, 
are  in  the  throes  of  a  similar  self -eviscerat- 
ing cycle.  Harshly  affected  by  foreign  com- 
[)etltlon.  unable  to  raise  vast  amounts  of 
capital  needed  to  modernize,  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  not  Investing  in  the  future 
in  order  to  sxirvlve  today.  They  are  also  af- 
fected by  a  deep  structural  shift  not  only  in 
regional  prosperity  but,  as  Emma  Roths- 
child recently  pointed  out  in  these  pages.' 
In  the  basic  nature  of  American  work  as 
well— the  shift  away  from  productive  Indus- 
try and  toward  consumer  and  retail  services, 
notably  eating  and  drinking  places"  (Includ- 
ing fast-food  restraunuits),  and  health  and 
business  services.  As  Ms.  Rothschild  wrote, 
these  three  industries  together  "accounted 
for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  new  private 
Jobs  created  l)etween  1973  and  the  summer 
of  1980.  In  that  period  their  employment  In- 
creased almost  three  times  as  fast  as  total 
private  employment,  and  sixteen  times  as 
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fast  as  employment  in  the  goods-producing 
or  industrial  sector  of  the  economy. 

.  .The  increase  in  employment  In  eating 
and  drinking  places  since  1973  is  greater 
than  total  employment  In  the  automobile 
and  steel  Industries  combined.  Total  em- 
ployment in  the  three  Industries  is  greater 
than  total  employment  In  an  entire  range  of 
basic  productive  Industries:  construction,  all 
machinery,  all  electric  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  ship  building, 
all  chemicals  and  products,  and  all  scientific 
and  other  instruments." 

Allocating  blame  for  all  these  trends  Is 
easy— there  is  enough  for  everyone.  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  been  costly  and  ill-ad- 
vised, and  so  have  government  polices,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  energy,  Including 
the  cowardly  avoidance  of  taxing  gasoline  at 
much  higher  rates.  Weak  managements  and 
short-sighted  unions  have  collaborated  In 
the  creation  of  Inefficient  organizations 
whose  costs  are  high  and  productivity  low. 
Research  and  development,  on  which  indus- 
trial productivity  heavily  depends,  have 
been  Inadequate  in  the  US  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  We  have  produced  an  educa- 
tional system  that  Ignores  the  crafts  and  a 
culture  that  idealizes  rock  stars. 

The  fact  that  practically  everyone  is  to 
blame  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  throw  up  our  hands.  It  means  rather 
that  sacrifice  can  and  should  be  shared  by 
many  to  reverse  the  trend.  The  United 
States,  today.  In  its  basic  productive  indus- 
tries, needs  a  second  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  currently  fashionable  notion  of  backing 
the  winners  Instead  of  the  losers  is  as  facile 
as  it  is  shallow.  The  losers  today  are  auto- 
motive, steel,  glass,  rubber,  and  other  basic 
Industries.  That  this  nation  can  continue  to 
function  while  writing  off  such  Industries  to 
foreign  competition  strikes  me  as  nonsense. 
Nor  does  It  seem  to  me  workable  in  the  long 
run  for  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  to  be  diverted  to  such  Jobs  as 
serving  food  and  processing  business  paper 
while  the  Industries  that  manufacture  prod- 
ucts for  sale  at  home  and  abroad  fall  Into  a 
state  of  decline. 

We  cannot  become  a  nation  of  short-order 
cooks  and  saleswomen,  Zerox  machine  oper- 
ators and  messenger  boys.  These  Jobs  are  a 
weak  basis  of  the  economy;  with  their  short 
hours  and  low  pay.  they  are  easily  eliminat- 
ed In  prolonged  downturns  of  the  economy. 
To  let  other  countries  make  things  while  we 
concentrate  on  services  is  debilitating  t>oth 
In  its  substance  and  in  Its  symbolism.  The 
argument  that  we  are  substituting  brains 
for  brawn  is  specious;  brains  without  sinews 
are  not  good  enough. 

When  our  basic  Industries  faU,  moreover, 
the  shareholders  and  the  workers  who  are 
laid  off  are  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer. 
Nothing  is  more  Inflationary  than  unem- 
ployment when  it  Is  coupled  with  trade  ad- 
justment payments,  on  top  of  benefits,  on 
top  of  welfare.  What  we  have  to  do  Is  to 
turn  the  loser  into  winners,  restructure  our 
basic  Industries  to  make  them  competitive, 
and  use  whatever  US  government  resources 
are  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

This  country's  goal  must  be  twofold:  First, 
to  have  a  functioning  economy,  with  stable 
growth  and  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs:  and  second,  to  have  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  and  all  regions  of  the 
country,  participate  In  that  growth  as  fully 
as  possible. 

It  is  not  only  foreign  competition  that 
challenges  our  basic  Indxistries.  We  depend 
on  highly  unstable  countries  not  only  for 
our  basic  energy  supply  but  also  for  the 
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strength  or  weakness  of  the  dollar.  And  the 
regional  shifts  in  national  wealth  I  have 
mentioned  will,  partly  as  a  result  of  oil  and 
gas  price  decontrol,  threaten  our  social  and 
economic  stability  as  a  nation,  if  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked. 

From  1980  to  1990,  decontrol  of  oil  and 
gas  prices  will  generate  about  $120  billion  of 
revenues  to  the  energy-producing  regions  of 
this  country.  This  is  a  tax  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  consuming  regions  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  Midwest  in  the  form  of  royalties 
and  severance  taxes.  At  the  same  time,  a 
program  of  heavy  tax  cuts  Intended  to  shore 
up  the  "supply  side"  of  the  economy  is 
bound  to  accelerate  the  trend  of  manufac- 
turing businesses  away  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  The  federal  budget  cut- 
backs that  will  have  a  heavy  Impact  in  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest  will  be  more 
than  made  up  in  the  Sun  Belt  by  Increases 
In  revenues  resulting  from  energy  pricing  as 
well  as  sharp  increases  In  defense  spending. 
With  these  revenues  local  taxes  in  the  Sun 
Belt  states  can  l)e  reduced,  services  maln- 
Ulned,  all  kinds  of  Incentives  provided  for 
Industry.  The  drain  of  businesses  away  from 
the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest  will  obvious- 
ly Increase,  with  the  Inevitable  deterioration 
of  the  regional  tax  base. 

We  will  then  be  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  one  city  after  another  in  the  north  of 
the  country  will  be  less  and  less  able  to  sup- 
port a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  its 
population  in  need  of  public  assistance.  The 
industries  which  formerly  provided  employ- 
ment and  support  will  continue  to  decline. 
Many  of  those  taxpayers  who  are  able  to 
leave  will  migrate  to  the  Sun  Belt,  leaving 
behind  a  growing  mass  of  unemployed  or 
unemployable  people  unable  to  move  or 
afraid  to  try.  Not  even  a  country  as  large  as 
ours  can  maintain  Its  democratic  institu- 
tions half  rich  and  half  poor,  especiaUy 
when  the  economic  trends  will  make  it  very 
apparent  that  for  the  'have  nots"  things 
will  get  worse  and  not  better. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently  about 
"re-industrialization"  and  "Industrial 
policy."  The  former  ("lemon  socialism"  to 
its  detractors)  is  described  as  the  govern- 
ment balling  out  the  large  and  Inefficient. 
The  latter  is  a  policy  by  which  the  govern- 
ment would  deliberately  "pick  the  winners" 
and  provide  for  their  accelerated  develop- 
ment. Except  for  additional  tax  benefits  for 
research  and  development,  however,  at- 
tempts by  govenunent  to  "pick  the  winners" 
are  for  the  most  part  futile.  No  government 
agency  Is  capable  of  doing  so,  and  In  fact, 
the  winners  do  very  nicely  without  being  se- 
lected for  special  government  help.  Such  ef- 
ficient users  of  new  technology  as  IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard,  Tektronix,  Intel  have 
been  spectacular  successes  in  the  1950s, 
1960s,  and  1970s.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
government  to  try  to  identify  their  counter- 
parts for  the  1980s  and  1990s;  they  will 
emerge  by  themselves. 

It  is  also  counterproductive  for  govern- 
ment to  ball  out  large.  Inefficient,  or  non- 
competitive organizations  if  the  only  result 
is  to  have  them,  limp  along,  neither  dead 
nor  alive,  a  menace  to  their  healthier  com- 
petitors and  to  themselves.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  so-called  rescue  of  Chrysler,  which  Is 
nevertheless  doomed  to  failure,  at  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  because  the  remedy 
was  Inappropriate  to  the  disease. 

What  is  needed,  first,  is  an  Industrial 
policy  committed  to  restructuring  basic  US 
industries,  to  enable  them  to  take  their 
place  as  healthy  competitors  In  the  world 
markets;    and,    second,    a    regional    policy 


whose  aim  will  be  to  maintain  the  US  as  a 
country  In  which  all  geographical  areas 
(and  thereby  all  classes  and  races)  share  the 
burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits  this  country 
has  to  offer. 

The  United  States  must  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  country  but  as  a  continent,  and  If 
we  are  to  find  remedies  we  must  look  at  half 
of  that  continent  as  a  new  hybrid:  a  highly 
industrialized  but  nevertheless  underdevel- 
oped country  that  risks  becoming  poorer, 
unproductive,  ridden  with  slums.  Italy  with 
its  Mezzoglomo,  France  with  its  southern 
provinces  have  attempted  to  develop  the 
rural  areas  that  lie  outside  their  Industrial 
heartland.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
maintain  both  our  own  crumbling  industrial 
heartland,  possibly  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
the  urban  centers  tied  to  it.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  do  so  and  therefore  It  is 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  faster  growing  re- 
gions. 

We  need  a  viable  steel  Industry  for  our  se- 
curity, not  only  In  the  narrow  sense  that 
steel  is  Indispensable  for  weapons  but  In  the 
larger  sense  that  the  US  would  be  funda- 
mentally weakened  Lf  it  depended  on  foreign 
countries  for  so  crucial  a  resource.  We  need 
a  viable  auto  industry  because  one  out  of 
every  eight  jobs  in  this  country  still  depends 
on  it.  We  need  to  revive  our  basic  productive 
Industries  generally  because  we  need  an 
economy  with  an  effective  balance  of  both 
manufacturing  and  services.  Our  world-wide 
competitive  position  requires  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  domestic  employment 
and  of  the  balance  of  payments.  We  must 
reduce  our  requirements  for  Imports  and  In- 
crease as  much  as  we  can  our  Industrial  self- 
sufficiency  and  our  ability  to  export  in  a 
decade  that  will  see  greater  and  greater 
trends  to  protectionism  as  one  country  after 
another  attempts  to  solve  the  payments 
problems  [x>sed  by  oil  Imports. 

Greater  industrial  productivity  coupled 
with  exports  of  grain  and  coal  should  be  the 
basis  for  our  strategy  to  offset  payments  for 
oil  in  the  1980s.  Moreover,  industry  has  to 
provide  greater  employment  opportunities 
for  residents  of  the  inner  cities.  Nothing  will 
do  more  to  erode  the  confidence  of  our 
allies,  and  consequently  our  defense  posi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  than  the  dem- 
onstration that  we  have  a  nonfunctioning 
economy  with  an  industrial  base  in  disarray. 
We  need  functioning  northeastern  and  mid- 
western  cities  because  the  economic  and 
social  cosU  of  their  faUure  will  be  Intoler- 
able. 

To  redevelop  the  parts  of  the  US  that  are 
falling,  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion should  be  created  for  the  1980s. 

Would  this  simply  be  a  renewal  of  the 
New  Deal?  In  fact  the  original  RFC  was  cre- 
ated by  Herbert  Hoover  In  1918,  and  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt  It  was  run  by  the  Texas 
businessman  Jesse  Jones.  The  RFC  of  the 
19308  saved  numerous  banks,  some  cities, 
and  many  businesses,  and  prevented  much 
larger  dislocations  from  taking  place.  It  fi- 
nanced synthetic  rubber  development 
during  World  War  II  and  new  aluminum  ca- 
pacity during  the  Korean  War.  It  made 
money  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  RFC,  of  course,  will  be  said  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  free  market  system.  But  at 
present  the  price  of  our  energy  is  not  freely 
set;  nor  is  the  price  of  our  food,  or  the  price 
at  which  we  borrow  money.  Free  markets 
are  clearly  desirable,  but  we  do  not  in  fact 
live  in  a  free  market  economy  and  never 
will;  we  live  in  a  mixed  economy  in  which 
prices  and  capital  are,  and  will  be,  subject  to 
government  influence. 


The  RFC  should  provide  the  kind  of  cap- 
ital our  older  industries  sorely  lack:  equity 
capital.  In  exchange  for  providing  capital  to 
industries  that  have  a  sound  case  for  it,  and 
the  job  security  that  would  come  with  it. 
the  relevant  unions  would  be  asked  to  make 
their  contributions  in  the  form  of  wage  con- 
cessions and  changes  in  work  rules  that 
would  increase  productivity.  The  lenders, 
the  banks  and  Insurance  companies,  could 
be  asked  to  convert  some  loans  to  preferred 
stock  and  to  Join  with  the  RFC  In  conunlt- 
ting  additional  capital.  Special  classes  of  se- 
curities could  be  created  that  would  each 
have  appropriate  credit  ratings  and  would 
meet  the  standards  of  the  "prudent  man 
rule,"  which  would  make  them  eligible  for 
purchase  by  union  pension  systems.  The 
RFC,  like  any  other  large  equity  Investor, 
should  have  the  right  to  insist  on  manage- 
ment changes  and  changes  in  the  board  of 
directors  If  It  deems  them  appropriate.  It 
should  not  become  a  permanent  Investor, 
but  should  act  as  a  revolving  fund  which 
can  be  used  to  help  a  given  company  (or  in- 
dustry) when  necessary,  and  whose  holdings 
can,  and  should,  be  sold  in  the  marketplace 
when  It  has  done  Its  Job. 

At  present,  problems  like  those  of  Chrys- 
ler and  New  York  City  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  emergency  maneuvers  that  must 
take  place  In  front  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  the  Mu- 
nicipal Assistance  Corporation  was  able  to 
play  a  role  similar  to  the  one  the  RFC  could 
play.  After  its  creation  as  an  independent 
agency  by  the  state  legislature,  MAC  was 
able  to  extract  concessions  from  banks  and 
unions,  from  the  city  and  the  state.  It  was 
then  able  to  put  together  a  financing  pack- 
age. Including  federal  credit  assistance,  and 
to  impose  fundamental  reforms  which  per- 
mitted the  city  to  achieve  a  truly  balanced 
budget  In  1980,  five  years  after  near  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  case  of  Chrysler  Is  an  example  of  how 
not  to  proceed.  Providing  government-guar- 
anteed loans  at  close  to  20  percent  interest 
to  a  company  which  has  too  much  debt  and 
no  net  worth  can  buy  some  time,  but  noth- 
ing else.  Companies  like  Chrysler  in  recent 
years,  and  possibly  larger  ones  in  the  period 
Just  ahead,  need  permanent  equity  capital 
In  the  form  of  new  common  stock.  Only 
very  large  injections  of  such  capital  can 
help  make  a  company's  survival  credible  and 
impel  other  participants  to  make  the  major 
efforts  and  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made 
If  they  are  to  be  put  back  In  shape.  Only  an 
RFC  that  is  publicly  accountable  but  Is  run 
outside  of  politics,  like  MAC  in  New  York 
State,  could  provide  such  capital  as  well  as 
negotiate  the  often  stringent  concessions 
that  have  to  come  with  it.  That  Is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  congressional  committee. 

Only  now.  after  over  a  year  of  wrestling 
with  the  problem,  is  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  beginning  to  take  some  of 
the  difficult  steps  needed  to  give  Chrysler  a 
chance  to  survive.  The  board  is  asking  for  a 
total  wage  freeze  (Including  a  freeze  on  cost- 
of-living  allowances)  from  the  UAW.  It  is 
also  asking  the  banks  to  convert  half  their 
loans  to  preferred  stock,  and  to  forgive  70 
percent  of  the  balance  completely;  it  Is 
pushing  the  management  to  seek  a  foreign 
merger  or  a  joint  venture  partner.  The  trag- 
edy of  this  is  that  it  is  probably  too  late  too 
little.  Had  these  actions  l)een  demanded  two 
years  ago  by  an  RFC  which  could  simulta- 
neously have  promised  additional  equity 
capital,  it  might  have  had  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. As  it  was,  the  congressional  commit- 
tees demanded  little  and  gave  a  lot.  The 
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Loan  Guarantee  Board.  In  the  middle  of  a 
presldental  campaign.  looked  the  other  way. 
Now  reality  is  sinking  in.  but  the  opportuni- 
ty has  probably  been  lost.  Without  substan- 
tial fresh  capital  and  a  merger  partner. 
Chrysler's  chances  of  survival  are  minimal. 
An  RFC  might  have  created  those  possibili- 
ties two  years  ago:  it  is  now  probably  too 
late. 

Chrysler  is  hardly  an  Isolated  case.  A  good 
many  large  industrial  companies,  airlines, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  possibly 
banks  could  be  in  serious  difficulties  if  we 
cannot  break  out  of  our  current  economic 
miasma  of  high  Interest  rates,  high  Infla- 
tion, and  low  growth  and  productivity.  Some 
have  great  hopes  for  the  new  administra- 
tion's economic  program,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  quick  success.  Instead  of  im- 
provising expensive  half- measures  in  the 
heat  of  crisis  and  politics,  we  should  have  a 
safety  net  to  deal  with  an  economic  emer- 
gency affecting  a  number  of  large  organiza- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

In  each  case  where  a  firm  sought  financ- 
ing, the  RFC  staff  would  have  to  analyze  Its 
chances  to  survive  on  a  realistic  basis,  sur- 
veying not  only  conditions  in  a  particular  In- 
dustry but  the  kind  of  competition  It  faced 
from  abroad.  The  RFC  might  find  that 
some  large  firms  were  beyond  help.  It  might 
have  to  insist,  as  a  condition  for  capital, 
that  the  weaker  parts  of  some  industries  be 
phased  out.  that  labor  contracts  be  modi- 
fied, that  ways  be  found  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. Some  firms  and  unions  may  find  such 
conditions  bitter  medicine  to  take.  But  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  suggest  that.  In 
our  current  bloated  and  inefficient  econo- 
my, the  austerities  and  producivity  meas- 
ures recommended  by  an  RFC  could  provide 
a  demonstration  to  other  industries  of  the 
kinds  of  reforms  that  might  work  for  them 
as  well. 

An  RFC  could,  at  the  same  time,  play  a 
major  part  In  a  regional  policy.  In  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest,  city  after  city 
faces  budgetary  problems  and  crumbling  In- 
frastructure. The  Boston  transit  system  was 
recently  shut  down  for  lack  of  funds;  the 
New  York  MTA  operates  a  subway  system 
so  old  that  it  poses  physical  dangers,  and  it 
will  need  $15  billion  over  ten  years  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service.  Bridges  and  sewers, 
sanitation  and  mass  transit,  schools  and 
flrehouses  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
The  RFC  could  provide  low-interest,  long- 
term  loans  to  enable  municipalities  to  main- 
tain their  physical  plants.  By  improving  the 
quality  of  city  life  such  investments  could 
help  to  retain  taxpayers  while  providing 
Jobs  to  help  the  existing  tax  base.  As  In  the 
case  of  industrial  investments,  the  RFC 
could  ask  for  participation  by  other  parties: 
the  various  states  could  be  asked  to  create 
organizations  like  MAC  to  provide  local 
budgetary  oversight:  the  local  unions  and 
banks  could  do  their  share.  As  with  indus- 
try, reform  and  restructuring  would.  In 
many  cases,  have  to  be  the  quid  pro  qvo  for 
receiving  capital  on  favorable  terms. 

How,  one  might  ask,  would  such  an  RFC 
be  set  up.  capitalized,  and  financed?  Con- 
gress would  have  to  create  a  new  Independ- 
ent entity  with  powers  to  make  Investments 
In  industries  and  localities  where  the  RFC 
deems  this  In  the  public  interest.  Its  board 
of  directors  could  Include  experienced 
people  from  business,  finance,  and  labor.  An 
RFC  could  plausibly  begin  with  capital  of  $5 
billion  and  authority  to  issue  five  times  its 
capital,  or  $25  billion  in  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  US  government.  Its  charter  should 
provide  that  it  could  not  supply  more  than 


50  percent  of  the  financing  for  any  project, 
the  balance  to  come  from  the  private  sector. 
It  could  then  generate  total  investment  of 
up  to  $60  billion.  The  RFC  need  not  sUy  in 
existence  more  than  seven  to  ten  years, 
after  which  it  could  be  liquidated,  with  its 
assets  taken  over  by  the  Treasury.  Its  cap- 
ital should  be  subscribed  by  the  Treasury, 
not  necessarily  all  at  once. 

The  RFC's  federally  guaranteed  bonds 
could  be  sold  on  the  open  market  but  a 
quite  different  arrangement  seems  to  me 
preferable:  that  they  be  sold  to  certain  of 
the  OPEC  countries  with  large  dollar  sur- 
pluses, such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates.  It  Is  time  to  realize 
that  OPEC  is  more  than  an  Insecure  energy 
source:  It  Is  also  a  more  and  more  important 
source  of  capital.  At  current  prices,  over  the 
next  five  years  we  will  pay  to  OPEC  ap- 
proximately $500  billion  for  petroleum, 
about  half  the  present  value  qf  all  compa- 
nies listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Possibly  a  third  of  that  amount,  or 
$150  billion,  is  likely  to  be  in  excess  of 
OPEC's  own  investment  requirements  and 
will  consist  of  short-term  dollar  balances, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Saudis. 
Kuwait,  and  the  Emirates,  and  subject  to 
the  whims  and  winds  of  Middle  Eastern  pol- 
itics. 

We  must  borrow  back,  on  a  long-term 
basis,  as  much  of  these  funds  as  possible  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  dollar  and  relieve 
the  pressure  on  our  credit  markets.  What 
can  we  offer  In  exchange?  To  the  "moder- 
ate "  oil  producers  like  the  Saudis,  military 
protection,  continued  attempts  to  find  a  ra- 
tional Israeli-Jordanian  solution  to  the  West 
Bank  problem,  greater  efforts  at  US  conser- 
vation and  domestic  production  to  lengthen 
the  life  of  their  reserves.  The  RFC.  with  lU 
federal  guarantees,  would  be  a  wholly  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  Investment  of  these 
OPEC  surpluses,  and  Its  use  of  them  would 
constitute  true  recycling.  In  contrast  to  the 
present  conversion  of  deposits  into  short- 
term  paper. 

Another  possible  source  of  financing 
would  be  the  surplus  funds  to  be  generated 
by  our  own  oil-producing  regions.  In 
Canada,  the  oil-producing  regions  have  cre- 
ated the  Heritage  Fund  in  order  to  Invest 
several  billions  of  excess  dollars  in  Canadian 
industry  and  other  Canadian  provinces.  A 
similar  arrangement  could  be  set  up  here  to 
assist  the  RFC  In  its  regional  policy  invest- 
ments. Why  not  have  Alaska  invest  some  of 
Its  excess  oil  funds  in  an  East  Coast  harbor 
to  export  coal  mined  In  West  Virginia.  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania? 

An  RFC,  by  itself,  could  not  make  an  in- 
dustrial or  a  regional  policy.  Tax  benefits, 
changes  In  federal  formulas  for  welfare  and 
medicaid,  different  allocation  of  defense  and 
synfuel  contracts,  a  coal-t>ased  energy  plan 
based  on  the  Northwest  and  Midwest,  tem- 
porary measures  to  protect  at  least  some 
American  Industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion while  they  reorganize  themselves  more 
efficiently— all  these  will  be  required.  Tem- 
porary protection,  however,  should  always 
be  coupled  with  needed  domestic  reform.  If 
the  automotive  Industry  Is  granted  a  three- 
year  period  of  restriction  of  foreign  Imports, 
this  should  be  conditional  on  a  three-year 
commitment  to  wage  restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  unions  and  price  restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers.  Similar  bargains 
could  be  required  from  the  steel  Industry 
and  its  unions,  as  well  as  from  other  Indus- 
tries. The  RFC  should  be  the  central  mech- 
anism, the  catalyst. 

Or  course,  none  of  this  is  likely  to  happen 
tomorrow.  The  current  economic  theology— 


the  1980  version  of  "lalssez  falre"— Is  nei- 
ther Republican  nor  Democratic.  President 
Carter's  Commission  for  a  National  Agenda 
for  the  1980s,  a  prestigious  bipartisan  aca- 
demic group  led  by  William  McOill,  has  Just 
recommended  that  the  government  encour- 
age the  current  population  shift  to  the  Sun 
Belt  even  though  doing  so  will  Impose  "trau- 
matic consequences"  for  the  major  urban 
centers  of  the  North.  The  commission 
argues  that  we  must  accept  the  decline  of 
northeastern  and  midwestem  cities  as  an  in- 
evitable effect  of  the  workings  of  the 
market. 

This  view  will  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny.  No 
doubt  there  are  fundamental  difficulties  In 
attempting  to  halt  the  shrinkage  of  metro- 
politan areas,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  govern- 
ment policies  have  heavily  contributed  to 
the  exodus.  We  might  remind  the  commis- 
sion that  there  were  fundamental  difficul- 
ties in  going  to  the  moon,  in  winning  World 
War  II,  In  eliminating  slavery.  The  commis- 
sion's recommendations  epitomize  the  kind 
of  advice  that  returned  Mr.  Carter  to  Geor- 
gia: for  it  was  the  perception  of  him  as  a 
president  who  could  not  cope  with  events 
that  defeated  him.  Just  as  it  defeated  Her- 
bert Hoover  fifty  years  ago.  This  country 
did  not  become  powerful  by  a  mere  accept- 
ance of  the  status  quo. 

People  like  the  commissioners  who  throw 
up  their  hands  at  current  trends  and  say  "so 
be  It"  must  be  asked  to  confront  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so.  In  a  world  where  cap- 
ital win  be  in  shorter  supply  than  energy,  is 
it  really  a  valid  use  of  resources  to  have  to 
build  anew  In  the  Sun  Belt  the  existing 
schoolhouses,  flrehouses,  transit  systems, 
etc..  of  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
Immigrants  In  the  South,  instead  of  main- 
taining and  Improving  what  we  already  have 
in  place  here?  Is  it  rational  to  think  that 
northern  cities  teeming  with  the  unem- 
ployed and  unemployable  will  not  be  perma- 
nent wards  of  the  federal  government  at 
vast  financial  and  social  cost?  Shouldn't  a 
commission  reporting  on  our  so-called  urban 
problems  face  up  directly  to  the  fact  that 
the  future  of  the  cities  cannot  be  discussed 
separately  from  the  acute  difficulties  facing 
the  black  and  Hispanic  minorities?  Doesn't 
the  notion  of  "taking  the  people  to  the 
Jobs"  completely  ignore  that  many  of  those 
people,  in  large  parts  of  this  country,  are 
unable  and  unwilling  to  move?  Is  it  rational, 
in  the  name  of  the  mythical  free  market,  to 
let  our  basic  Industries  go  down  one  after 
the  other,  in  favor  of  an  equally  mythical 
"service  society "  in  which  everyone  will 
serve  everyone  else  and  no  one  will  be 
making  anything? 

The  United  SUtes  is  probably  the  only 
country  In  the  world  today  whose  biggest 
problems  may  also  provide  its  biggest  oppor- 
tunities. Becoming  self-sufficient  in  energy, 
rebuilding  our  basic  industries  and  our 
oldest  cities— there  Is  work  enough  here  for 
everyone  in  this  country  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  Certainly  we  need  tax  cuts  and  reg- 
ulatory reform  and  a  t>alanced  budget.  But 
alone  they  will  not  do  the  Job.  Strong  presi- 
dential leadership  working  with  business 
and  labor  will  be  needed  to  make  It  happen. 
This  may  mean  temporary  government 
Intervention  to  control  wages  and  prices,  to 
create  an  RFC.  to  tax  gasoline  at  higher 
rates,  to  institute  some  form  of  national 
youth  service  if  not  the  draft,  to  link  Inner 
city  school  systems  to  new  private  employ- 
ment opportunities,  to  dismantle  farm  sup- 
port programs  and  other  engines  of  infla- 
tion. It  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
market  system,  no  more  than  did  the  New 
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Deal.  On  the  contrary.  However,  It  clearly 
does  not  mean  laissez-faire. 

In  New  York  City,  we  proved  something 
could  be  done.  In  1975,  an  activist  governor 
Joined  with  business  and  labor  to  keep  the 
city  from  bankruptcy.  We  could  have  simply 
let  the  city  go,  blaming  previous  mayors, 
governors,  banks,  unions:  there  was  also 
then  more  than  enough  blame  to  go  around. 
The  result  would  have  been  disaster  for  the 
city  and  great  harm  to  the  nation.  We  chose 
not  to  do  so.  Everyone  paid  a  price:  workers 
with  frozen  wages  and  fewer  Jobs;  banks,  by 
providing  more  and  cheaper  credit:  stu- 
dents, by  paying  tuition.  The  riding  public 
was  charged  higher  fares,  noteholders  had 
to  accept  a  temporary  moratorium  on  repay- 
ment. But  today  the  city,  with  an  equally 
activist  mayor,  is  thriving  economically  and 
has  a  balanced  budget. 

America  cannot  survive  half  rich,  half 
poor,  half  suburb,  half  slum.  If  the  country 
soon  wakes  up,  it  will  not  do  so  by  way  of 
laissez-faire:  nor  will  it  do  so  by  way  of  the 
old  liberalizm  which  has  proven  itself  In- 
capable of  coping  with  our  present  prob- 
lems. It  will  do  so  only  by  building  a  mixed 
economy,  geared  mostly  to  business  enter- 
prise. In  which  an  active  partnership  be- 
tween business,  labor,  and  government 
strikes  the  kind  of  bargains— whether  on  an 
energy  policy,  regional  policy,  or  industrial 
policy— that  an  advanced  Western  democra- 
cy requires  to  function,  and  that.  In  one 
form  or  another,  have  been  made  for  years 
In  Europe  and  Japan.  This  partnership  will 
have  to  be  as  Indigenous  to  our  culture  and 
traditions  as  those  of  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese have  been  to  theirs,  and  It  will  have  to 
be  competitive.  Much  is  at  stake  In  making 
such  a  partnership  work.  Our  ability  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  friends,  and  to  deter 
our  enemies,  depends  on  maintaining  a 
stable,  solid  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
base  at  home.  Our  national  security,  our  in- 
dustrial power,  the  strength  of  our  social 
system  Itself  are  all  tied  to  one  another  and 
to  the  need  for  a  new  pattern  of  cooperation 
to  emerge  In  the  United  States. 

Thz  Big-Banc  BANKRtrPTcics  Begin 
(By  Jack  Egan) 

You're  only  bankrupt  when  the  banks  fi- 
nally say,  "No  more."  That  definition  of 
bankruptcy  is  particularly  apt  in  the 
present  recession. 

High  Interest  rates  and  the  country's  deep 
economic  slump  have  created  severe  finan- 
cial woes  for  a  growing  number  of  compa- 
nies, and  more  and  more  smaller  firms  have 
been  going  out  of  business.  But  until  last 
week,  no  large  corporation  had  been  forced 
under.  The  first  shoe  dropped  when  AM 
International  filed  for  protection  under 
Chapter  II  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  last 
Wednesday.  The  office-equipment  producer, 
formerly  known  as  the  Addressograph-Mul- 
tlgraph  Corporation,  had  to  resort  to  this 
after  losing  almost  $300  million  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  and  after  efforts  to  keep  it 
solvent  failed. 

When  it  filed  for  bankruptcy,  AM  Indicat- 
ed that  It  owed  $465  million  to  Its  banks  and 
a  wide  array  of  creditors.  Company  chair- 
man Joe  B.  Freeman  Jr.  said  that  mounting 
losses  would  have  required  "concessions 
from  a  broad  base  of  lenders,"  and  the  com- 
pany's creditors  had  apparently  decided  not 
to  pour  any  more  good  money  into  the 
highly  troubled  firm.  Therefore,  "the  com- 
plexity of  our  debt  structure  and  magnitude 
of  Interest  concessions  required  were  prov- 
ing too  great  a  barrier  to  overcome,"  Free- 
man said. 


AM's  troubles  have  been  highly  publi- 
cized, so  the  bankruptcy  was  not  unexpect- 
ed. But  AM's  demise  may  be  only  the  first 
of  several  big  failures  ahead. 

Until  last  week,  the  nation's  banks  had 
been  willing  to  nurse  along  AM  and  all  the 
other  large  ailing  corporations.  Loan  agree- 
ments had  been  revised,  debt  repayments 
had  been  ptostponed,  and  other  assistance 
had  been  made  available.  That  is  still  the 
approach  being  used  with  International 
Harvester,  Braniff  International,  and  other 
companies  teetering  on  the  brink.  Everyone 
involved  is  desperately  hoping  that  the  situ- 
ation will  improve  at  these  beleaguered 
firms  as  the  economy  mends. 

""There's  a  great  reluctance  to  push  a  com- 
pany into  bankruptcy  If  there's  a  viable  al- 
ternative,"  says  Ronald  Mandle,  Paine  Web- 
ber's banking  analyst.  The  question  is  Just 
how  viable  these  companies  are.  If  the  an- 
ticipated recovery  keeps  moving  ftuther  into 
the  future  and  Interest  rates  stay  stuck  at 
punitive  levels,  it  seems  inevitable  that  more 
large  companies  will  have  their  life-support 
systems  yanked  by  the  banks. 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige 
warned  recently  that  "one  or  two"  large  cor- 
porations might  fail.  But  he  predicted  that 
the  country's  banks  and  financial  system 
would  easily  stand  the  shock.  The  real  con- 
cern, however,  is  not  with  the  banks,  which 
are  in  good  shape  smd  can  absorb  some  very 
large  loan  write-offs:  the  most  serious  worry 
is  that  big  collapses  could  undermine  al- 
ready weak  business  and  consumer  confi- 
dence in  the  economy,  sending  a  signal  out 
that  things  are  worse  than  everybody 
thinks.  This  in  turn  could  trigger  a,  whole 
wave  of  bankruptcy  filings. 

""Right  now,  the  economy  is  being  held  to- 
gether by  hope,"  says  Edward  Yardeni,  E.  F. 
Button's  chief  economist.  "But  the  vulner- 
ability Is  very  large,  and  time  is  running  out. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  hope  was  that  we 
would  see  a  recovery  by  spring.  That  hasn't 
happened.  Now  many  businesses  and  their 
bankers  are  hoping  for  a  summer  recovery 
rather  than  Just  giving  up.  That's  based  on 
the  expected  positive  impact  of  the  July  1 
personal-tax  cut.  But  if  the  tax  cut  doesn't 
stimulate  the  economy,  we  may  see  some 
shutdowns  by  summer. 

"The  way  things  are  going,  you  can't  dis- 
miss a  worst-case  scenario,"  he  adds.  "That 
would  Involve  a  string  of  bankruptcies.  It's 
not  inevitable  by  any  means,  but  it's  certain- 
ly a  risk." 

The  condition  of  the  most  financially  pre- 
carious concerns— sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "walking  bankrupts"— is  not  improving. 
In  fact,  it  is  getting  worse.  And  lenders  to 
International  Harvestor  and  Braniff  must 
decide  In  the  next  few  weeks  whether  to  re- 
negotiate loan  agreements  that  were  signed 
only  a  few  months  ago  and  were  supposed  to 
keep  both  companies  out  of  trouble  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

International  Harvester,  the  giant  farm- 
equipment  and  truck  manufacturer,  negoti- 
ated a  $4.2-bllllon  loan  agreement  with  its 
190  t>ank  creditors  late  last  year.  But  in  Feb- 
ruary, Harvester  told  Its  banks  that  It  might 
be  in  violation  of  its  loan  requirements  by 
the  end  of  April.  Specifically,  the  company's 
net  worth  threatened  to  drop  below  $1  bil- 
lion, putting  it  in  technical  default.  A  Har- 
vester spokesman  expressed  confidence  at 
the  time  that  the  banks  would  soon  revise 
the  net-worth  convenant  to  avoid  throwing 
the  company  into  bankruptcy.  That  may 
happen,  but  in  such  a  large  loan  consortium 
a  few  small  banks  might  call  it  quits  rather 
than  continue  to  make  concessions. 


Braniff  is  In  even  worse  shape.  At  the  end 
of  I98I,  the  Dallas-based  airline  had  a  nega- 
tive net  worth  $94  million,  meaning  that  all 
of  its  assets,  if  sold  off,  would  fall  short  of 
its  debt  by  that  amount.  Branlff's  bank  and 
insurance-company  creditors  are  currently 
being  asked  to  restructure  over  $730  million 
in  debt,  taking  potentially  worthless  stock 
for  a  big  chunk.  And  Braniff  isn't  the  only 
airline  in  financial  straits.  One  reason  the 
banks  have  been  reluctant  to  put  any  airline 
out  of  business  is  that  the  airplanes  serving 
as  loan  coUateml  are  impossible  to  sell  in 
the  currently  depressed  used-airplane 
market. 

Wickes  Companies,  the  operator  of  a 
chain  of  lumber  stores,  has  unexpectedly 
asked  its  44  banks  to  delay  repayment  of 
nearly  $580  million  in  shorterm  debt  until  a 
year  from  now.  A  $70-million  loan  payment 
is  due  at  the  end  of  April,  and  tough  negoti- 
ations lie  ahead. 

Although  most  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  these  large  corporations,  the  potential 
for  bankruptcies  is  far  more  widespread. 
The  country's  savings  banks  and  savlngs- 
and-loan  associations  are  already  steadily 
being  liquidated  in  a  series  of  costly  mergers 
supervised  and  financed  by  the  federal 
bank-Insurance  corporations.  Just  last  week. 
Fidelity  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  of 
San  Francisco,  was  forced  into  receivership 
and  taken  over  by  federal  regulators.  With 
$2.9  billion  in  assets.  Fidelity  is  the  largest 
thrift  Institution  ever  rescued  by  the  bank- 
ing authorities  and  the  first  to  go  into  recei- 
vership instead  of  being  merged  into  a 
stronger  financial  institution. 

The  farm  industry  is  in  deep  trouble,  too, 
with  many  farmers  hard-pressed  to  repay 
their  loans,  and  a  large  number  of  construc- 
tion firms  are  also  near  collapse.  One  poten- 
tial problem  area  that  remains  largely  unno- 
ticed is  the  domestic  oU-exploratlon  indus- 
try. A  bankruptcy  here,  because  it  is  unex- 
pected, could  produce  the  most  surprise  and 
dismay.  "The  economic  event  to  watch  out 
for  Is  another  drop  in  oil  prices. "  warns  Yar- 
deni. '"A  number  of  medium-size  exploration 
companies  are  borrowed  to  the  hilt.  If  they 
can't  pay  up,  they  could  cause  a  lot  of  grief 
to  the  banks." 

Even  an  improving  economy  won't  bail  out 
every  company  in  trouble— the  banks,  frus- 
trated by  a  firm's  lack  of  progress  even  as 
the  rest  of  the  economy  strengthens,  might 
finally  write  it  off.  "The  banks  hang  on  and 
hand  on  and  hang  on,"  says  A.  Gary  Shil- 
ling, who  heads  his  own  economic-consult- 
ing firm.  "Finally,  they  get  to  the  point 
where  the  situation  doesn't  improve,  and 
they  throw  in  the  towel. " 

The  Reagan  administration  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  won't  support  a  Chrysler-type 
government  bailout  for  other  troubled  cor- 
porations. "It  Is  determined  to  avoid  a  situa- 
tion where  companies  think  they  can  wait 
out  a  period  of  tight  credit  and  return  to 
their  old  ways,"  Shilling  says.  '"Companies 
got  into  this  by  leveraging  themselves  to  the 
hilt,  betting  that  inflation  would  continue 
forever." 

Shilling  believes  that  the  "disinflation" 
sweeping  through  the  economy  will  endure 
for  some  time  to  come.  "We  are  telling  our 
industrial  clients  that  although  they  are 
cutting  costs  as  never  before  and  postponing 
capital  expenditures,  this  isn't  a  temporary 
phenomenon.  Just  as  everyone  learned  how 
to  play  the  inflation  game,  now  they  have  to 
leam  to  live  with  disinflation." 

For  some  companies,  the  lesson  will  prob- 
ably come  too  late. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  Intro- 
duce my  bill,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  practice,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows: 
S.  2406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITtX 

Section  1.  Thla  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  SUtes  Revltaliz&Uon  Act". 

riHDIKOS  AND  PtniPOSIS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  entered  a  period 
of  major  economic  uncertainty  and  difficul- 
ty which,  unless  adequately  responded  to. 
may  lead  to  severe  economic  dislocation  and 
hardship,  including  loss  of  Jobs  and  closing 
of  factories  and  businesses,  and  to  economic 
stagnation  and  deterioration: 

(2)  an  Important  part  of  the  Nation's  diffi- 
culty Is  found  In  basic  Industries  that  are 
suffering  from  the  combined  effects  of  in- 
creasing foreign  competition,  obsolescent  fa- 
cilities, high  operating  costs,  and  high  un- 
emplojTnent  rates; 

(3)  business  failures  in  major  industries 
may  tend  to  lead  to  excessive  concentration 
and  could  cause  chain  reactions,  severe  re- 
cession, and  massive  bankruptcy: 

(4)  population  and  business  shifts,  escalat- 
ing energy  costs,  and  the  pace  of  Inflation 
are  causing  many  local  governments  great 
difficulty  In  providing  essential  services 
within  available  revenues  and  In  obtaining 
the  capital  needed  to  preserve  and  restore 
the  basic  infrastructure  which  Is  essential  to 
the  functioning  of  any  local  economy; 

(5)  these  difficulties  have  manifested 
themselves  first  in  the  older  urban  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  are  likely  to  Intensify 
and  worsen  there  and  then  to  spread  more 
widely  to  all  areas  of  the  Nation  unless  ar- 
rested: 

(8)  Congress  has  attempted  to  provide  a 
national  response  to  these  problems 
through  a  variety  of  programs  In  situations 
where  private  and  local  government  finan- 
cial and  other  resources  were  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  default  and  when  failure  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  might  have  had  particu- 
larly adverse  national  or  regional  conse- 
quences: 

(7)  In  an  earlier  period  of  severe  national 
depression  the  Congress  created  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  which  suc- 
cessfully provided  financial  assistance  to 
distressed  businesses  and  municipalities  so 
they  could  meet  their  obligations  and  main- 
tain their  operations  while  implementing 
programs  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  enabled  them  to  recover  their  fiscal 
stability  and  independence: 

(8)  more  recently  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded with  special  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Lockheed  Corporation,  the 
Chrysler  Corporation,  and  the  city  of  New 
York: 

(9)  these  more  recent  experiences  have, 
however,  shown  that  a  more  comprehensive 
and  flexible  program  Is  desirable  to  respond 
to  those  urgent  situations  in  which  the  na- 
tional Interest  will  best  be  served  by  ena- 
bling existing  business  enterprises  and  local 
governmental  units  to  continue  to  operate 
under  plans  designed  to  maintain,  or  restore 
them  to.  financial  health;  and 

( 10)  such  a  program  must  provide  a  frame- 
work that— 


(A)  will  permit  more  uniform  and  equita- 
ble Federal  action  to  help  alleviate  the  cur- 
rent threat  to  the  economic  sUblllty  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  than 
the  legislation  recently  adopted  for  specific 
cases: 

(B)  will  limit  such  Federal  assistance  to 
cases  involving  the  national  interest  and  in 
which  the  national  interest  will  be  better 
served  by  providing  such  special  assistance 
than  by  limiting  applicants  to  other  aid  pro- 
grams or  relief  under  the  bankruptcy  laws; 

(C)  will  foster  the  participation  of  the 
other  Interested  parties  In  the  development 
of  a  plan  to  achieve  the  common  goal  of  re- 
covery, or  modernization  of  expansion,  and 
under  which  such  other  parties  will  make 
substantial  contributions;  and 

(D)  will  enable  a  professloruU  staff  tfi  ne- 
gotiate stringent  terms  on  which  the  Feder- 
al assistance  and  the  contributions  of  other 
parties  will  be  provided  under  a  realistic 
plan. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  create  a  bank  to  raise  capital  and 
issue  obligations  to  establish  a  fund  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  qualified  business  en- 
terprises and  local  governmental  units: 

(2)  to  encourage,  through  such  bank— 

(A)  the  development  of  strategies  to  re- 
store financially  distressed  business  enter- 
prises to  financial  health:  and 

(B)  the  formulation  of  plans  to  promote 
the  revltallzatlon  of  such  enterprises; 

(3)  to  encourage,  through  such  bank— 

(A)  the  development  of  strategies  to  re- 
store financially  distressed  local  governmen- 
tal units  to  financial  health: 

(B)  the  improvement  of  basic  Infrastruc- 
ture by  local  governmental  units  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to 
raise  the  capital  needed  for  such  improve- 
ment: and 

<C)  the  formulation  of  cooperative  Indus- 
try-goverrunental  plans  to  promote  the  con- 
tinued presence  or  the  location  within  the 
areas  served  by  such  local  governmental 
units  of  business  operations,  the  departure 
of  which  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
Impact  on  such  local  governmental  units,  or 
the  location  of  which  within  such  area 
would  have  a  material  beneficial  Impact  on 
such  local  governmental  units: 

(4)  to  Identify  distressed  industries  whose 
continued  deterioration  would  have  a  seri- 
ous adverse  effect  on  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation  or  any  region  thereof  and  to 
initiate  discussions.  Investigations,  and 
other  activities  among  business  enterprises, 
labor  groups.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units  and  other  interested  per- 
sons with  a  view  toward  developing  strate- 
gies for  the  long-term  competitive  revltallza- 
tlon of  such  Industries  or  segments  thereof: 
and 

(5)  to  provide,  through  loans,  loan  guaran 
tees.  and.  in  appropriate  cases,  purchases  of 
capital  stock  by  such  bank,  financial  assist- 
ance to  major  United  States  local  govern- 
mental units  and  business  enterprises,  when 
such  funds  are  not  available  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  commercial  terms  and 
when  such  assistance  will  promote,  within 
the  framework  of  a  plan,  the  continuation 
without  interruption  of  essential  govern- 
mental services.  significant  economic 
growth  and  stability,  redevelopment,  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment,  or  development  of 
employment  skills,  and  increased  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

DETIKmOIfS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "affUlate"  of  an  applicant 
means— 


(A)  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
trolling, controlled  by.  or  under  common 
control  with,  the  applicant:  or 

(B)  any  person  who  is  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  or  executive  employee  of.  or  who 
holds  any  position  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  foregoing  with,  the  applicant  or  any 
subsidiary  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  the  term  "applicant"  means  a  local 
governmental  unit  or  business  enterprise 
which  applies  for  financial  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  sections  13  or  14; 

(3)  the  term  "Bank"  means  the  United 
SUtes  Revltallzatlon  Bank  esUblished  pur- 
suant to  section  4: 

(4)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  esUblished  pursuant 
to  section  5: 

(5)  the  term  "business  enterprise"  means 
any  bank,  savings  bank,  trust  company,  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  insurance  compa- 
ny, mortgage  company,  credit  union,  or  any 
business  corporation,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  SUte.  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  United  SUtes; 

(6)  the  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board: 

(7)  the  term  "control"  (including  the 
terms  "controlling",  "controlled  by",  and 
"under  common  control  with")  means  the 
possession,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the 
management  and  policies  of  an  applicant, 
whether  through  the  ownership  of  voting 
securities,  by  contract,  or  otherwise; 

(8)  the  term  "Director"  means  a  member 
of  the  Board: 

(9)  the  term  "financial  assistance"  means 
any  loan  or  any  guarantee  of  an  obligation 
made  by  the  Bank  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  ap- 
plicant pursuant  to  this  Act  and  any  pur- 
chase by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  this  Act  of 
any  capital  stock  of  an  applicant  which  Is  a 
business  enterprise: 

(10)  the  term  "financial  control  board" 
means  a  board  or  other  similar  panel,  cre- 
ated by  the  SUte  in  which  an  applicant 
which  Is  a  local  govenmiental  unit  is  locat- 
ed, that  has  the  authority  to  control  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  such  applicant  during  the 
entire  period  for  which  financial  assistance 
win  be  outstanding  and  which  authority 
such  State  has  covenanted  will  not  be  sub- 
stantially impaired  during  such  period: 

(11)  the  term  "infrastructure  Improve- 
ment" means  an  activity  designed  to  pre- 
serve, reconstruct,  or  restore  any  road, 
bridge,  or  sewer  or  water  system: 

(12)  the  term  "local  govenunental  unit" 
means  any  political  sut>dlvlsion  of  a  SUte 
or.  for  purposes  of  Infrastructure  improve- 
ment, any  special  district,  public  purpose 
conxjratlon.  or  other  limited  purpose  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  SUte; 

(13)  the  term  "obligation"  means  any 
note.  bond,  debenture,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  for  the  payment  of 
money,  and  any  guarantee  of  any  of  the 
foregoing: 

(14)  the  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person,  a  corporation,  a  partnership,  a  firm, 
an  association,  a  Joint  venture,  a  trust,  any 
unincorporated  organization  or  any  govern- 
mental entity,  political  subdivision,  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  governmental  entity, 
or  any  other  entity: 

(15)  the  term  "plan"  means  a  plan  detail- 
ing the  means  and  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial strategy  by  which  a  business  enterprise 
or  a  local  governmental  unit  or  a  group 
thereof,  proposes,  with  financial  assistance 
from  the  Bank,  to  meet  Its  financing  re- 
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quirements.  to  repay  such  assistance  to  the 
Bank  and  to  other  creditors  as  Its  obliga- 
tions come  due  and  maintain  or  restore 
Itself  to  financial  health  and  to  accomplish 
any  additional  requirements  for  obtaining 
such  financial  assistance,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 13(c)  or  section  14(c),  respectively: 

(16)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  and 

(17)  the  term  "United  SUtes"  means  the 
United  States  of  America,  any  agency  or  de- 
partment thereof  or  any  entity  esUblished 
by  Congress  and  owned,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  United  SUtes. 

ESTABLISKMXMT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
REVITALIZATION  BANK 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  created  a  corpora- 
tion known  as  the  United  SUtes  Revltallza- 
tlon Bank  which  shall  be  an  instrumentality 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  right  to  repeal, 
alter,  or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  is  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

bank;  board  or  directors;  emflotezs 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  be  administered 
by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  seven 
persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  except  that  such  advice  and 
consent  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case  of 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  who  were 
appointed  to  such  positions  of  employment 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
No  more  than  three  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  employees  of  the  United  States.  A 
person  shall  be  deemed  an  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  purposes  of  this  section  if 
that  Is  his  principal  occupation.  Not  more 
than  four  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
members  of  any  one  political  party. 

(b)  A  Chairman  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  the  Directors  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Chairman  shall  preside  over  all  meetings  at 
which  he  Is  present  and  shall  have  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  set  forth  In  the 
bylaws  of  the  Bank  or  as  may  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Each  Director  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  oi  lour  years  and  may  serve  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed  and  qualified, 
except  that  of  the  first  seven  Directors  ap- 
pointed, two  shall  serve  an  initial  term  of 
one  year,  two  shall  serve  an  initial  term  of 
two  years,  two  shall  serve  an  initial  term  of 
three  years,  and  one  shall  serve  an  initial 
term  of  four  years.  Should  any  Director 
who  is  an  employee  of  the  United  SUtes 
during  his  term  on  the  Board  cease  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  United  SUtes,  his  member- 
ship on  the  Board  shall  also  terminate. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the 
Directors  so  appointed,  the  person  appoint- 
ed to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  hold  office  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  Di- 
rector whose  place  he  is  selected  to  fill.  Di- 
rectors shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
and  there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
terms  a  Director  may  serve. 

(d)  Each  Director  may.  subject  to  section 
19  and  to  such  other  llmiUtlons  as  may 
apply,  engage  in  other  full-time  or  part-time 
employment.  The  Directors  shall  serve  with- 
out salary  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  the  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  performing  any  official 
duties  as  a  Director. 

(e)  The  Board  may  select,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  employees  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  civil  service  laws 
applicable  to  the  employment  and  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  United  -SUtes  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  to  exer- 
cise Its  powers  under  this  Act. 


(f)  The  Board  may.  by  resolution,  delegate 
to  the  Chairman  and  the  other  Directors 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  assigned  to 
the  Bank  other  than  those  expressly  vested 
in  the  Board  pursuant  to  sections  5  (b),  (f ), 
(g),  and  (h),  6  (g),  (h).  and  (1).  9(a).  11,  13, 
14,  IS  (a)  and  (b),  18,  and  19  (b)  and  (cK3). 
The  Chairman  may.  only  by  written  Instru- 
ment, delegate  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  are  assigned  to  the  Chairman  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
such  other  full-time  Directors,  officers,  or 
employees  of  the  Bank  as  the  Chairman 
deems  appropriate,  unless  such  delegation  Is 
prohibited  under  the  terms  of  such  assign- 
ment to  the  Chairman.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  neither  the 
President  nor  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  make  any  delega- 
tion to  the  Chairman,  the  Board,  or  the 
Bank  of  any  power,  function,  or  authority 
not  expressly  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  except  where  such  delegation  is 
pursuant  to  an  authority  in  law  which  ex- 
pressly makes  reference  to  this  section.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1977  (5  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.)  shall  not  apply  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Bank  of  any  power,  function,  or 
authority. 

(gKl)  All  meetings  of  the  Board  held  to 
conduct  official  business  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  open  to  public  observation  and  shall  be 
preceded  by  reasonable  public  notice.  Pursu- 
ant to  such  bylaws  as  it  may  esUblish,  the 
Board  may  close  a  meeting  if  the  meeting  Is 
likely  to  disclose  matters  or  Information  ex- 
empted from  public  disclosure  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  section  5S2b.  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  determination  to  close  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  as  authorized  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  open  to  public  olwer- 
vatlon  preceded  by  reasonable  notice.  The 
Board  shall  prepare  minutes  of  any  meeting 
which  is  closed  to  the  public  and  such  min- 
utes shall  be  made  promptly  available  to  the 
public,  except  for  those  portions  thereof 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board,  may 
be  withheld  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(h)  The  Bank  shall  be  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  (5  U.S.C.  SS2b) 
pursuant  to  which  the  Board  shall,  when- 
ever possible  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  Act,  conduct  open  meet- 
ings. Pursuant  to  section  3(g)  of  such  Act, 
the  Board  shall  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (b)  through  (f) 
of  section  3  of  such  Act. 

(I)  The  Bank  shall  make  available  to  the 
public,  upon  request,  any  information  re- 
garding its  organization,  procedures,  re- 
quirements, and  activities,  except  that  the 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  withhold  information 
which  is  exempted  from  disclosure  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  section  S52  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section  as  it  pertains  to  minutes  of 
meetings  of  the  Board.  The  Bank,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  any  request  for  information,  shall 
determine  promptly  whether  to  comply 
with  such  request  and  shall  promptly  notify 
the  person  making  the  request  of  such  de- 
termination. In  the  event  of  an  adverse  de- 
termination, and  if  requested  by  the  person 
requesting  the  Information,  such  determina- 
tion shall  be  reviewed  by  counsel  to  the 
Bank. 


general  POWERS 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Bank  shall  have  the  power, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  rescind  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  and  to  adopt  and  alter 
a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed: 

(2)  to  make  agreements  and  contracts 
with  persons  and  private  or  governmental 
entitles,  provided  that  the  Bank  shall  not 
provide  any  financial  assistance  except  as 
specifically  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(3)  to  lease,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of,  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  and  to  own, 
hold.  Improve,  use.  or  otherwise  deal  In  or 
with,  and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
lease,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  any 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  in- 
terest therein; 

(4)  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(5)  to  represent  itself,  or  to  contract  for 
represenution,  in  all  Judicial,  legal,  and 
other  proceedings,  except  actions  cognizable 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28 
U.S.C.  2671  et  seq.).  in  which  actions  it  will 
be  represented  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(6)  to  select,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation and  benefits  (including,  without  limi- 
Ution.  pension  plans,  health  beneflU.  incen- 
tive compensation  plans,  paid  vacation,  sick 
leave,  and  other  fringe  benefits)  of  such  of- 
ficers, employees,  attorneys,  and  agents  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Bank; 

(7)  to  make  provision  for  and  designate 
such  committees,  and  the  functions  thereof, 
as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary  or  desira- 
ble: 

(8)  to  indemnify  such  Directors,  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  of  the  Bank,  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable; 

(9)  with  the  approval  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned, to  make  use  of  services,  facilities, 
and  property  of  any  board,  commission,  in- 
dependent esUbllshment,  or  executive 
agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  pay  for  such  use,  such  payments 
to  be  credited  to  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion that  Incurred  the  expense: 

(10)  to  obtain  the  services  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  experts: 

(11)  to  procure  insurance  against  any  loss 
in  cormectlon  with  its  property  and  oper- 
ations in  such  amounts  and  from  such  insur- 
ers as  It  deems  proper: 

(12)  to  borrow  money  and  issue  obliga- 
tions, to  fund  or  refund  such  obligations 
and  to  provide  for  the  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  holders  of  obligations  on  such  terms 
and  in  such  manner  as  it  deems  proper  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Bank; 

(13)  to  receive  capital  contributions  and  to 
issue  capital  securities  as  provided  in  section 
8; 

(14)  to  create,  organize,  and  manage  divi- 
sions and  departments; 

(16)  to  Invest  moneys  or  funds  of  the 
Bank  in  securities,  accounts,  funds,  or  oth- 
erwise to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Bank,  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained 
in  this  Act  with  respect  to  certain  invest- 
mente; 

(16)  to  divest  Itself  at  any  time  of  the  obli- 
gations or  equity  securities  of  any  applicant 
by  refinancing  such  obligations  or  equity  se- 
curities, by  offering  such  obligations  or 
equity  securities  for  public  sale,  or  by  any 
other  method  the  Board  may  provide; 
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(17)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 

(18)  to  perform  or  authorize  studies,  or 
prepare  or  cause  the  preparation  of  reports 
and  to  convene  meetings  and  conferences, 
and  defray  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
foregoing;  and 

(19)  to  exercise  all  other  lawful  powers 
necessarily  or  reasonably  related  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Bank,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  Bank's  powers,  purposes,  functions, 
duties,  and  authorized  activities. 

KKKVKL  REPORT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Congress, 
within  three  months  after  the  end  of  each 
of  the  Bank's  fiscal  years,  a  complete  and 
detailed  rei>ort  with  respect  to  such  fiscal 
year,  setting  forth— 

(Da  summary  of  the  Bank's  operations 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  the  Bank's  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  Bank's  balance 
sheet  as  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year,  each 
in  accordance  with  the  categories  and  classi- 
fications established  by  the  Bank;  and 

(3)  a  schedule  of  the  Bank's  obligations 
and  capital  securities  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year,  with  a  statement  of  the 
amounts  issued  and  redeemed  or  paid 
duiing  such  fiscal  year. 

CAPrTAL  STOCK 

Sec.  8.  The  Bank  shall  have  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000,000  subscribed  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose. 

ISSUANCE  OP  OBUGATIONS;  AUTHORIZES 
INDEBTEDNESS 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  The  Bank  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  obligations,  from  time  to 
time,  which  shall  be  in  such  principal 
amounts  as  the  Bank  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary,  within  the  limits  of  Its  author- 
ized indebtedness  as  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion, to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  carrying 
out  any  of  the  Bank's  purposes.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  as  required 
by  section  303(a)  of  the  Government  Corix>- 
ratlon  Control  Act  (31  X5&.C.  888(a)),  such 
obligations  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Bank  may,  from  time 
to  time,  determine  and  shall  be  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  shall  have  such 
maturities,  shall  bear  such  rates  of  interest, 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  shall  be  issued  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  stipulated  in 
the  obligations  or  in  the  indenture  or  other 
instrument  or  resolution  pursuant  to  which 
such  obligations  were  Issued,  but  no  obliga- 
tion shall  mature  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Bank  issues 
such  obligation  or  shall  be  Issued  later  than 
six  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Bank  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue,  from  time  to  time,  obligations  to 
renew,  refund,  or  pay  other  obligations,  re- 
gardless of  class  or  designation.  Including  in- 
terest thereon.  In  whole  or  in  part,  whether 
or  not  the  obligations  to  be  renewed,  re- 
funded, or  paid  have  matured.  Obligations 
that  are  issued  to  renew,  refund,  or  pay 
other  obligations  may  be  exchanged  for  the 
obligations  to  be  renewed,  refunded,  or  paid, 
or  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  thereof  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase,  redemption,  or  pay- 
ment of  such  obligations  to  be  renewed,  re- 
funded, or  paid. 

(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  at  any  time  permit 
its  obligations  to  be  outstanding  in  an  aggre- 


gate principal  amount  exceeding  five  times 
the  paid-in  capital  of  the  Bank  at  such  time. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Bank  may  issue  new 
obligations  after  the  repayment  of  pr^lous- 
ly  Issued  obligations,  provided  that  Its  total 
outstanding  obligations  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

(4)  Any  of  the  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Bank  may  be  secured  by  its  pledging  or 
granting  of  security  Interests  in  all  or  any 
part  of  Its  revenues  or  other  receipts  or  all 
or  any  part  of  its  assets. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of 
1973  (12  U.S.C.  2285)  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  none  of  the  loans  made,  guaranteed, 
or  committed  to  be  guaranteed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase  by,  or  com- 
mitment to  purchase  by,  or  sale  or  Issuance 
to,  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  department  or  entity 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  Neither  the  directors  nor  any  other 
person  executing  obligations  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  any  personal  liability  or  accountabil- 
ity by  reason  of  the  Issuance  thereof. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In 
section  303(b)  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  888(b)).  the 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  purchase  its  obliga- 
tions out  of  any  funds  available  therefor. 

(d)  All  obligations  of  the  Bank  are  hereby 
made  negotiable  Instruments,  subject  only 
to  any  provisions  for  registration  of  owner- 
ship of  obligations. 

(eMl)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  shaU  be 
exempt  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
from  all  taxation  (except  estate,  inherit- 
ance, and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  im- 
posed by  any  State,  local  governmental  unit, 
or  other  local  taxing  authority. 

(2)  The  principal  of.  and  Interest  on.  any 
obligation  Issued  by  any  business  entity  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  to  the  same  manner  and  extent  as 
if  not  guaranteed. 

(3)  The  interest  on  any  obligation  issued 
by  a  local  governmental  unit  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bank  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
Income  for  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(f)  The  Bank,  taking  into  account  the 
market  conditions  for  its  obligations,  may 
request  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
guarantee  iU  obligations  with  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  shall  be 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  issue 
such  guarantees,  which  shall  be  subject  to 
appropriations  enacted  in  advance  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  guarantees. 

MONETS  OP  THE  BANK 

Sec.  10.  (a)  All  moneys  of  the  Bank  from 
whatever  source  derived  may  be  paid  to  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Bank,  or  to 
such  other  person  as  the  Bank  may  direct, 
and  be  deposited  forthwith  in  a  l>ank  or 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  such 
other  place  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Bank  may  designate.  All  deposits  of  such 
moneys  may,  if  required  by  the  Bank,  be  se- 
cured in  the  manner  and  amount  required 
by  the  Bank,  and  all  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized  to  give  such  security 
for  such  deposits.  Such  obligations  may 
either  be  deposited  with  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  Bank  or  be  held  by  a  trustee 
or  agent  satisfactory  to  the  Bank. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  moneys  of  the  Bank,  including  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  obligations,  not  re- 
quired for  immediate  use  by  the  Bank,  may 


be  invested  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  obligations  the  principal  of  and  in- 
terest on  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  or  in  secured  time  deposit  or 
other  interest-bearing  accounts  secured  by 
such  obligations. 

(c)  The  Bank  shall  have  power  to  contract 
with  the  United  States  or  the  holders  of  any 
obligations  as  to  the  custody,  collection,  se- 
curing, investment,  and  payment  of  any 
moneys  of  the  Bank,  and  of  any  moneys 
held  In  trust  or  otherwise  for  the  payment 
of  obligations,  and  to  carry  out  such  con- 
tract. Moneys  held  in  trust  or  otherwise  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  or  in  any  way  to 
secure  obligations,  and  deposits  of  such 
moneys,  may  be  secured  in  the  same  manner 
as  moneys  of  the  Bank,  and  all  banks  and 
trust  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  authorized  to  give 
such  security  for  such  deposits. 

POWER  TO  ENTER  INTO  AGREEMENTS  RESPECTING 
OBUGATIONS  OP  THE  BANK 

Sec.  U.  In  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
its  obligations,  the  Bank  may  enter  Into  ap- 
propriate agreements  to— 

(1)  pledge  all  or  any  part  of  the  assets  or 
revenues  or  receipts  of  the  Bank  to  secure 
the  payment  of  principal  of  and  interest  on 
such  obligations; 

(2)  set  aside  and  regulate  reserve  or  sink- 
ing funds: 

(3)  limit  the  Issuance  of  additional  obliga- 
tions; 

(4)  provide  for  any  rights  of  subrogation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  rights  of  holders 
of  obligations; 

(5)  transfer  to  or  vest  In  a  trustee  or  trust- 
ees such  property,  rights,  powers,  and  duties 
in  trust  as  the  Bank  may  determine: 

(6)  specify  the  acts  or  omissions  to  act 
that  shall  constitute  a  default  in  the  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Bank  and  provide  for 
the  right  and  remedies  of  the  holders  of  ob- 
ligations in  the  event  of  such  default,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  appoint  a  receiver;  and 

(7)  provide  for  any  other  matters  that 
may  affect  the  security  or  protection  of  the 
holders  of  obligations. 

TAX  STATUS  OP  BANK 

Sec.  12.  The  Bank,  Its  franchise,  capital, 
reserves,  surplus.  Income,  and  tangible  and 
intangible  property  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  territory  or 
possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  local  gov- 
ernmental unit,  or  local  authority,  except 
that— 

(1)  any  real  property  owned  In  fee  by  the 
Bank  shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial  or 
possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  local  gov- 
ernmental unit,  or  other  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as 
other  similarly  situated  and  used  real  prop- 
erty, without  discrimination  in  the  valu- 
ation, classification,  or  assessment  thereof: 
and 

(2)  the  Bank  and  its  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  any  nondiscriminatory  payroll 
and  employment  taxes  intended  to  finance 
benefits  based  upon  employment  (such  as 
social  security  and  unemployment  benefits) 
to  the  same  extent  as  any  privately  owned 
corporation. 

STANDARDS  AND  CONDITIONS  POR  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance,  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Act,  to  any 
business  enterprise  which  satisfies  the  crite- 
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rla  for  eligibility  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  a  business  enterprise  under  this  Act 
only  if— 

(1)  the  applicant,  either  individually  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  applicants,  submits 
a  written  request  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  accompanied  by  a  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  which  request  seeks  either- 

(A)  general  financial  assistance  in  cases  of 
financial  distress:  or 

(B)  financial  assistance  for  modernization 
or  expansion,  to  be  attained  either  individ- 
ually or  Jointly  by  two  or  more  applicants, 
that  would  have  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact  on  employment  opportunities  and 
productivity  in  the  Nation  or  any  region  of 
the  United  States: 

(2)  the  Board  shall  determine  that  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  in  the  national  interest 
because— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  request  for  general  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)(A)  of  this  section— 

(I)  the  applicant  is  effectively  unable  to 
obtain  credit  in  the  public  credit  markets, 
from  other  financial  institutions  or  from 
any  other  source  in  amounts  and  on  reason- 
able terms  sufficient  to  meet  the  applicant's 
financing  needs:  and 

(II)  such  inability  to  obtain  credit  either 
will  cause  the  applicant  or  Its  creditors  to 
commence  or  continue  an  action  under  the 
banlcruptcy  laws  respecting  the  applicant  or 
will  cause  the  interruption  of  substantially 
all  of  the  United  States  operations  of  the 
applicant  and  any  of  such  events  would  ad- 
versely and  seriously  affect  the  economy  of, 
or  result  in  significant  unemployment  in, 
any  region  of  the  United  States.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  significant  adverse  Impact 
will  result,  the  Board  shall  consider  the 
type  of  business  In  which  the  applicant  is 
engaged,  the  size  of  the  applicant's  reve- 
nues, assets,  and  liabilities,  the  number  of 
employees,  customers,  and  suppliers  affect- 
ed, the  effect  of  disruption  In  the  flow  of 
the  applicant's  goods  or  services  on  regional 
or  national  economies  and  on  other  business 
enterprises,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Industry  in  which  the  applicant  is  engaged 
and  the  effect  on  local  governmental  units: 
or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  request  for  financial 
assistance  for  modernization  or  expansion 
as  provided  for  under  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  of 
this  section- 

(1)  the  plan  would  not  be  undertaken  and 
the  specified  objectives  of  the  plan  would 
not  be  attained  without  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  because  of  the 
higher  costs  of  obtaining  non-Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  or  the  unavailability  of  such 
other  assistance  for  such  objectives:  and 

(li)  the  plan  is  feasible,  would  have  the 
significant  beneficial  impact  required  under 
subsection  (b)(1)(B),  and  Is  wltWn  the  na- 
tional or  regional  interest; 

(3)  the  Board  shall  determine  that— 

(A)  the  applicant's  plan  is  feasible  and 
compiles  vrtth  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  there  Is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  financial  assistance  to  be 
provided  by  the  Bank  under  this  Act.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  financial  assistance:  and 

(4)  the  applicant  shall  agree  for  as  long  as 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  Is  out- 
standing— 

(A)  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Bank, 
when  and  as  the  Board  may  require,  a  re- 


vised plan  that  shall  cover  the  period 
through  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  applicant 
during  which  period  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  Is  to  be  outstanding,  or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Board  may  request, 
and  which  revised  plan  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Board; 

(B)  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Bank, 
when  and  as  the  Board  may  require,  an 
analysis  reconciling  the  applicant's  actual 
performance  with  the  applicant's  plan  for 
the  fiscal  year  or  part  thereof  with  respect 
to  which  the  request  for  analysis  if  made; 
and 

(C)  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Bank,  as 
soon  as  practicable  following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  during  which  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  is  outstanding,  an 
opinion  of  independent  public  accountants 
setting  forth  the  results  of  an  audit  by  such 
accountants  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  applicant  for  such  fiscal  year,  which 
opinion  shall  describe  any  deviation  in  the 
preparation  of  such  financial  statements 
from  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples and  shall  state  that  the  audit  of  such  fi- 
nancial statements  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and  accordingly  Included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  were  considered  necessary 
under  the  circumstances. 

(c)  A  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section  only  if— 

(IKA)  in  the  case  of  a  request  for  general 
financial  assistance  as  provided  for  under 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  this  section,  such 
plan  reflects  a  return  of  the  applicant  to 
profitable  and  self-sustaining  operations  by 
the  end  of  the  recovery  plan  without  contin- 
ued dependence  on  financial  assistance 
under  the  Act  and  that  either  bankruptcy 
or  Interruption  of  substantially  all  United 
States  operations  of  the  applicant  will  occur 
If  the  financial  assistance  applied  for  were 
not  obtained;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  request  for  financial 
assistance  for  modernization  or  expansion 
as  provided  for  under  subsection  (bKlMB)  of 
this  section,  such  plan  reflects  that  if  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  applied  for  were  not  ob- 
Ulned,  the  plan  woyld  not  be  undertaken 
and  its  objectives  would  not  be  attained  and 
that  the  provision  of  such  financial  assist- 
ance will  enable  such  objectives  to  be  at- 
tained and  such  attainment  will  have  the  re- 
quired beneficial  impact; 

(2)  it  indicates  how  the  applicant  proposes 
to  meet  all  of  its  anticipated  financing  needs 
for  the  period  during  which  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  is  to  be  outstanding  or 
for  such  shorter  period  as  the  Board  may 
request: 

(3)  it  provides  for  an  aggregate  amount  of 
non-Federal  financial  assistance  from  finan- 
cial institutions,  creditors,  disposition  of 
assets.  State,  local,  and  other  governments, 
suppliers  and  dealers,  sale  of  equity  securi- 
ties, limitations  on  wages  and  benefits  of 
management  and  employees  of  the  appli- 
cant, or  other  sources,  which  sources  and  in- 
dividual amounts  are  to  be  specified  in  the 
plan  and  approved  by  the  Board,  and  which 
aggregate  amount  shall  at  least  equal  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance provided  to  the  applicant  under 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  it  includes  details  concerning  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  sales  plans  (including 
a  tabulation  of  expenditures  and  sources  of 
revenues  needed  to  execute  these  plans),  a 
productivity  improvement  plan  setting  forth 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  applicant,  its  man- 
agement and  its  workers  to  achieve  a  higher 


productivity  growth  rate  and  provisions  con- 
cerning compensation,  benefits,  wages,  work 
rules  and  practices,  staffing  and  organiza- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Board  may  establish,  from  time  to 
time,  such  additional  standards  and  condi- 
tions for  ellgibUity  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

STANDARDS  AND  CONDITIONS  POR  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTAL  UNITS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance,  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Act,  to  a 
local  governmental  unit  which  satisfies  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  provide  general  finan- 
cial assistance  in  cases  of  financial  distress 
to  a  local  governmental  unit  under  this  Act 
only  if— 

(1)(A)  the  applicant  submits  a  written  re- 
quest for  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
accompanied  by  a  plan  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 
and 

(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  applicant  is  located  submits  a  certifica- 
tion that— 

(1)  the  financial  assistance  requested  In 
the  plan  Is  required  by  the  applicant; 

(11)  such  State  has  provided  or  will  provide 
the  applicant  with  a  significant  amount  of 
additional  financial  aid  but  is  unable  to 
meet  the  applicant's  financing  needs  as  de- 
scribed in  its  recovery  plan  without  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  requested  from  the  Bank; 
and 

(ill)  such  State  will  comply  with  all  appli- 
cable requirements  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  Board  determines  that  such  finan- 
cial assistance  is  in  the  national  Interest  be- 
cause— 

(A)  the  applicant  is  effectively  unable  to 
obtain  credit  in  the  public  credit  markets, 
from  financial  institutions,  from  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located,  or  from  the  other 
source,  in  amounts  and  on  reasonable  terms 
sufficient  to  meet  the  applicant's  financing 
needs;  and 

(B)  this  inability  to  obtain  credit  is 
likely- 

(i)  to  cause  the  applicant  either  to  default 
on  its  outstanding  obligations  or  to  be 
unable  to  provide  essential  governmental 
services  without  interruption,  and  such  de- 
fault or  inability  to  provide  services  will 
result  in  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  the 
State  or  region  in  which  the  applicant  is  lo- 
cated. In  determining  whether  a  significant 
adverse  impact  will  result  from  such  default 
or  inability  to  provide  essential  governmen- 
tal services,  the  Board  shall  consider  the 
purpose,  population,  and  area  served  by  the 
applicant,  the  effect  on  employment,  the 
applicant's  relationship  to  the  public  bond 
market  and  banking  system,  the  general 
effect  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
region  in  which  the  applicant  is  located,  the 
effect  on  other  local  governmental  units 
and  on  the  State,  and  the  consequences  of 
Interruption,  curtailment,  or  absence  of  es- 
sential governmental  services;  or 

(ii)  to  cause  the  applicant  to  be  unable  to 
provide  the  governmental  services  or  facili- 
ties specified  in  a  cooperative  industry-gov- 
ernmental plan,  which  seeks  to  promote 
either  the  continued  presence  of  business 
operations  within  the  area  served  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  whose  departure  from  such 
area,  the  Board  determines,  would  have  a 
significant  adverse  impact  on  regional  or 
community  employment  or  on  the  general 
economic  welfare  of  such  region  or  commu- 
nity, or  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
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business  operations  within  such  areas, 
which,  the  Board  determines,  would  have  a 
material  beneficial  Impact  on  regional  or 
community  employment  or  on  the  Reneral 
economic  welfare  of  such  region  or  commu- 
nity: 

(3)<A)  there  is  established  a  financial  con- 
trol board  that  has  approved  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  and  that  will  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  adopt  and  adhere  to 
operating  budgets,  the  results  of  which 
would  not  show  a  deficit  when  reported  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles,  or  to  make  substantial 
annual  progress  so  as  to  achieve  that  goal 
during  the  plan:  and 

(B)  the  Board  shall  determine  that— 

(i)  the  applicant's  plan  is  feasible  and 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act: 

(11)  the  financial  control  board  applicable 
to  the  applicant  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act:  and 

(ill)  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  financial  assistance  to  be 
provided  by  the  Bank  under  this  Act,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  financial  assistance: 

(4)  the  applicant  shall  agree,  for  as  long  as 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  is  out- 
standing— 

(A)  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Bank, 
when  and  as  the  Board  may  require,  a  re- 
vised plan  that  shall  cover  the  period 
through  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  applicant 
during  which  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  is  to  be  outstanding,  or  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Board  may  request,  and  which 
revised  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  appli- 
cant's financial  control  board  and  the 
Board: 

(B)  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Bank, 
when  and  as  the  Board  may  require,  an 
analysis  reconciling  the  appllcai.t's  actual 
performance  with  the  applicant's  plan  for 
the  fiscal  year  or  part  thereof  witi  respect 
to  which  the  request  for  analysis  Is  made: 

<C)  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  the  Bank,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  applicant  during  which 
any  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  Is 
outstanding,  an  opinion  of  independent 
public  accountants  setting  forth  the  results 
of  an  audit  by  such  accountants  of  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  applicant  for  such 
fiscal  year,  which  opinion  shall  describe  any 
deviation  in  the  preparation  of  such  finan- 
cial statements  from  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  applicable  to  local  gov- 
ernmental units  and  shall  state  that  the 
audit  of  such  financial  statements  was  made 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  and  accordingly  Included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedures  as  were  consid- 
ered necessary  under  the  clrciunstances. 
except  that  the  Board  may  defer  applica- 
tion of  this  requirement  until  the  third 
fiscal  year  In  which  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  outstanding,  or  some 
shorter  period,  if  the  Board,  in  its  discre- 
tion, determines  that  such  deferral  Is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  applicant  to  establish  sys- 
tems and  records  necessary  to  permit  such 
audit:  and 

(D)  to  refrain  from  reducing,  or  entering 
into  any  arrangement  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  reducing,  any  tax  or  charge  which 
serves  as  a  material  source  of  revenue  to  the 
applicant  and  which  the  applicant  has  the 
power  to  Impose  on  persons  within  its  Juris- 
diction or  utilizing  Its  facilities,  unless  the 
Bank  shall  have  approved  such  reduction 
because  of  the  Imposition  or  Increase  of 
other  taxes  or  charges  or  because  such  re- 


duction Is  expected  to  Increase  the  total  rev- 
enues of  the  applicant. 

<c)  A  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  only  If— 

(1)  It  reflects  that  at  all  times  while  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  Is  outstanding, 
or  such  shorter  period  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quest, the  applicant's  cash  flow  (Including 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act)  will  t>e 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  pay  Its  maturing 
obligations  and  to  maintain  its  operations 
without  Interruption  and  make  timely  pay- 
ment for  all  capital  Items,  and  If  such  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  requested  under  subsection 
(b)(2)<B)(li)  of  this  section,  to  provide  the 
governmental  services  or  facilities  specified 
in  a  cooperative  industry-governmental  plan 
complying  with  such  subsection: 

(2)  It  reflects  that  during  the  plan  the  ap- 
plicant will  make  substantial  annual 
progress  toward  and  will,  within  such  time 
as  the  Board  may  require,  achieve  an  oper- 
ating budget  balanced  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
and  wUl  have  subjected  Itself  to  controls  ap- 
propriately reasonably  to  assure  the  appli- 
cant's continued  adoption  and  compliance 
thereafter  with  balanced  operating  budgets: 

(3)  it  reflects  that  if  the  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  Is  not  obtained,  either— 

(A)  default  on  a  material  amount  of  the 
applicant's  obligations  or  interruption  of  es- 
sential governmental  services  wlU  occur,  or 

(B)  the  applicant  will  be  unable  to  provide 
the  governmental  services  or  facilities  speci- 
fied In  a  cooperative  Industry-governmental 
plan  complying  with  subsection  (bK2KB)(il) 
of  this  section: 

(4)  It  indicates  how  the  applicant  proposes 
to  meet  all  of  its  anticipated  financing  needs 
for  the  period  during  which  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  Is  to  be  outstanding, 
and  how  the  applicant  proposes  to  meet  tUl 
of  Its  borrowiiig  needs  through  the  public 
credit  markets  or  through  State  or  local 
governmental  assistance  when  the  financial 
assistance  extended  by  the  Bank  under  this 
Act  has  terminated: 

(5)  it  provides  for  an  acsresate  amount  of 
non-Federal  financial  assistance  from  the 
State  in  which  the  applicant  is  located, 
agencies  of  such  State,  private  sources, 
holders  of  obligations  of  the  applicant,  and 
employees  of  the  applicant,  which  sources 
and  Individual  amounts  are  to  be  specified 
In  the  plan  and  approved  by  the  Board,  and 
which  aggregate  amount  shall  at  least  equal 
the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  provided  to  the  applicant  under 
this  Act: 

(6)  it  provides  for  achieving  a  stabilized 
work  force  for  the  applicant.  Including  such 
provisions  concerning  employee  benefits, 
wages,  work  practices,  productivity,  staffing, 
and  organization  as  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  success  of  such  plan:  and 

(7)  such  plan  Is  integrated  with  any  other 
plans  formulated  by  the  applicant  or  by 
other  related  local  governmental  units. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  the  terms  of  any  financial  assistance 
from  the  Bank  shall  provide.  In  the  event  of 
a  breach  of  any  condition  of,  or  a  default  of 
payment  in  accordance  with,  the  terms  of 
any  financial  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act.  for  the  Secretary  to  be  authorized,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board,  to  cause  the  with- 
holding of  any  payments  from  the  United 
States  to  the  applicant,  either  directly  or 
through  the  State  or  through  any  other 
local  governmental  unJt  in  which  such  ap- 
plicant is  located,  which  may  be  or  may 
become  due  pursuant  to  any  law  and  to 
offset  the  amount  of  such  withheld  pay- 


ments against  any  claim  the  Bank  may  have 
against  the  applicant  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)(1)  The  Bank  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  long-term  loans  for 
Infrastructure  improvement  to  a  l<x»l  gov- 
ernmental unit  under  this  Act  only  if— 

(A)  the  Bank  determines  that  the  appli- 
cant Is  unable,  for  reasons  of  a  shrinking 
tax  base  or  other  fundamental  economic 
change,  to  finance  the  Infrastructure  Im- 
provement In  sufficient  amounts  or  on  rea- 
sonable terms: 

(B>  the  financial  assistance  is  with  respect 
to  projects  which— 

(I)  will  preserve,  reconstruct,  or  restore 
any  road,  bridge,  or  sewer  or  water  system: 

(II)  will  not  extend  any  such  road,  bridge, 
or  sewer  or  water  system:  and 

(ill)  will  not  Involve  any  mass  transporta- 
tion system:  and 

(C)  the  applicant  submits  a  written  re- 
quest for  financial  assistance.  In  such  form 
and  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as 
the  Bank  shall  require,  which  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  current  condition  of  the 
facility  involved: 

(II)  describe  the  preservation,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  restoration  work  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried out  with  respect  to  such  facility: 

(ill)  state  the  annual  operating  costs  or 
maintenance  and  repair  costs  for  such  facili- 
ty: 

(iv)  state  the  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  or  maintenance  and  repair  costs  for 
such  facility  after  the  completion  of  the 
work  described  in  subparagraph  (B): 

(V)  state  the  estimated  replacement  cost 
of  such  facility: 

(vi)  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the 
long-term  debt  proposed  to  be  incurred  to  fi- 
nance the  work  described  in  subparagraph 
(B):  and 

(vii)  provide  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Bank  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  providing  financial  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  the  Bank  shall  give  priority 
to  those  projects  which— 

(A)  will  involve  facilities  which  are  in 
urgent  need  of  restoration  In  order  to  avoid 
the  total  replacement  of  the  facility  in- 
volved: 

(B)  will  result  In  the  largest  savings  in 
annual  operating  costs  or  other  costs: 

(C)  will  significantly  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  or  reduce  the  economic 
decline  of  the  area  in  which  the  applicant  Is 
located:  and 

(D)  will,  upon  completion,  serve  or  benefit 
the  largest  number  of  persons. 

(f)  The  Board  may  establish,  from  time  to 
time,  such  additional  standards  and  condi- 
tions for  eligibility  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

TERMS  Ain>  CONDITIONS  OF  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  15.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  lend  and 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  loans,  to  a  local  governmental 
unit  or  to  a  business  enterprise,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate, and  is  authorized  to  make  commitments 
to  make  such  loans  and  guarantees. 

(2)  Each  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable  In  full  not  later 
than  thirty  years  after  such  loan  was  Initial- 
ly made.  The  duration  of  any  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  for  a  capital  proj- 
ect shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  useful 
life  of  such  project.  The  duration  of  any 
loan  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  to  a 
business  enterprise  for  working  capital  or 
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other  noncapital  purposes  shall  not  exceed 
five  years.  No  loan  shall  be  made  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bank  on  any  commitment  or 
agreement  made  by  the  Bank  after  the  expi- 
ration of  one  year  from  the  date  of  such 
commitment  or  agreement. 

(3)  Any  loan  or  guarantee  or  commitment 
to  make  a  loan  or  guarantee  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  contain  such  af- 
firmative and  negative  covenants  and  other 
protective  provisions  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine are  reasonably  appropriate  to 
assure  repayment. 

(4)  The  Board  may  require  security  for 
each  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under  this 
Act  at  the  time  the  loan  or  guarantee  is 
made  or  thereafter.  The  Bank  may  take 
such  steps  as  it  deems  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter or  liquidate  any  collateral  in  which  the 
Bank  has  a  security  Interest,  to  enforce  any 
claim  the  Bank  may  have  against  an  appli- 
cant with  respect  to  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(5)  Each  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this  Act  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  to  be  reasonable,  con- 
sidering the  objective  of  providing  the  Bank 
with  an  appropriate  return  and  taking  into 
account  the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  markeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such 
loan,  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  long-term 
loan  for  Infrastructure  improvement  under 
section  14(c),  the  Bank  may  In  Its  discretion 
charge  a  rate  of  interest  less  than  Its  cost  or 
borrowing,  taking  Into  account  the  current 
average  yield  on  high-grade  tax-exempt  ob- 
ligations of  comparable  maturity. 

(6)  In  connection  with  each  guarantee 
made  under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe and  the  Bank  shall  collect  no  less  fre- 
quently than  annually  a  guarantee  fee 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
Bank  for  all  of  the  administrative  expenses 
related  to  the  guarantee  and  to  provide  the 
Bank  with  such  return  as  the  Board  shall 
deem  appropriate  in  the  circumstances,  but 
in  no  case  iija>  such  fee  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  out- 
standing principal  amount  of  loans  to  such 
applicant  guaranteed  under  this  Act,  com- 
puted dally. 

(7)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  any 
modification,  amendment,  or  waiver  of  any 
term  or  condition  of  any  loan  or  guarantee, 
including  any  provision  of  any  collateral  se- 
curity or  other  related  agreement,  that  it 
deems  desirable  to  protect  the  interests  or 
advance  the  purposes  of  the  Bank. 

(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Board  de- 
termines that  the  other  forms  of  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act  are  inap- 
propriate for  an  applicant,  the  Bank  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  capital  stock  of  such 
applicant  business  enterprise  If  the  Board 
determines  that  such  method  of  assistance 
is  in  conformance  with,  and  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of.  the  applicant's 
plan.  Such  capital  stock  shall  be  exempt 
from  assessment  or  additional  liability. 

(2)  The  Bank  may  not  purchase  any  such 
capital  stock  unless  the  applicant's  plan  pro- 
vides reasonable  assurances  for  the  retire- 
ment, repurchase,  or  sale  of  any  capital 
stock  purchased  by  the  Bank. 

(3)  The  terms  of  purchase  of  such  capital 
stock  shall  provide  for  either  its  mandatory 
retirement  or  repurchase  by  such  applicant, 
in  installments,  to  be  completed  in  not  more 
than  thirty  years  after  such  capital  stock  Is 
Issued,  or  shall  include  provisions  giving  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  sale  of  such  capital 
stock  by  the  Bank.  Such  capital  stock  may 


be  assigned  or  transferred  by  the  Bank  for 
reasonable  consideration,  and  may  be  used 
to  secure  obligations  of  the  Bank,  as  provid- 
ed for  under  section  9. 

(4)(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  require 
that  the  terms  of  such  capital  stock  contain 
any  additional  conditions  that  it  deems  de- 
sirable to  protect  the  interests  or  advance 
the  purposes  of  the  Bank,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  provisions  relating  to  dividends 
and  voting  rights. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  Board  acquire  an 
amount  of  voting  stock  from  a  corporation 
which  would  enable  the  Board  to  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  of  directors  of  such  cor- 
poration. 

(c)  In  no  case  shall  the  aggregate  amount 
of  financial  assistance  made  under  this  Act 
to  any  one  local  governmental  unit  or  busi- 
ness enterprise  exceed,  at  any  one  time,  10 
per  centum  of  (1)  the  paid-in  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  plus  (2)  the  aggregate  amount 
of  obligations  of  the  Bank  authorized  to  be 
outstanding  under  section  9. 

(d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  and  guarantees  made  by  the  Bank  and 
of  outstanding  capital  stock  owned  by  the 
Bank  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  paid-in  capital  stock  and  surplus  of 
the  Bank,  plus  the  aggregate  amount  of  ob- 
ligations of  the  Bank  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing under  this  Act. 

(e)  No  fee  or  commission  shall  be  paid  by 
any  applicant  for  financial  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  connection  with 
any  application  or  any  financial  assistance 
provided  or  to  be  provided  under  this  Act. 
and  the  agreement  to  pay  or  payment  of 
any  such  fee  or  commission  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful. 

INSPE<rnON  OF  DOCUMENTS 

Sec.  16.  At  any  time  a  request  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  Is  pending  or  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  is  out- 
standing, the  Board  is  authorized  to  inspect 
and  copy  all  ac<x)unts,  books,  records,  mem- 
orandums, correspondence,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  applicant  relating  to  its  finan- 
cial affairs  and  shall  have  access  to  all  facili- 
ties and  properties  of  the  applicant. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  conUined  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  Invalidating,  preempt- 
ing, or  superseding  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  relating  to  the  incurrence  of  debt, 
or  as  relieving  an  applicant  from  compliance 
with  any  otherwise  applicable  requirements 
of  any  regulatory  authority  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  applicant. 

TERMINATION  OF  BANK;  WINDING  UP  OF  ITS 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  continue  In  ex- 
istence until  thirty  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "termination  date")  but 
shall  make  no  commitment  to  provide  new 
or  Increased  financial  assistance  to  any  ap- 
plicant later  than  six  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  unless  such  date  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "final  commitment 
date"). 

(b)  On  and  after  the  final  commitment 
date  the  Board  shall  commence  all  practical 
and  reasonable  steps  Including  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Banks  assets  to  achieve  an  or- 
derly winding  up  of  the  Bank"s  affairs  on  or 
prior  to  the  termination  date. 

(c)  Upon  termination  of  the  Bank,  any 
contract  or  obligation  for  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  administered  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section. 


(d)  If  on  the  termination  date  the  Bank 
shall  not  have  completed  the  winding  up  of 
Its  affairs  and  the  liquidation  of  Its  assets, 
the  duty  of  completing  such  winding  up  and 
liquidation  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, who  for  such  purposes  shfill  succeed  to 
all  the  powers,  duties,  rights,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  and  the  Board  under  this 
Act  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  right  or  privilege  accrued,  any 
penalty  or  liability  incurred,  any  criminal  or 
civil  proceedings  commenced,  or  any  author- 
ity conferred  hereunder,  except  as  herein 
specifically  provided  In  connection  with 
such  winding  up  of  the  affairs  and  liquida- 
tion of  the  remaining  assets  of  the  Bank. 
Following  such  transfer,  the  Secretary  may 
assign  to  any  officer  or  officers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Treasury  Department 
the  exercise  and  performance,  under  the 
Secretary"s  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, of  any  powers,  duties,  rights,  and  obli- 
gations so  transferred  from  the  Bank  to  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  When  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  liq- 
uidation of  any  remaining  assets  will  no 
longer  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
and  that  all  of  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
Bank  have  been  provided  for.  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts  the  unused 
balance  of  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Bank  and  shall  make  a  final  report  on  the 
Bank  to  the  Congress.  Thereupon  the  Bank 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  dlsssolved. 

CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST  AND  FINANCIAL 
DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  financial  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  applicable  to  individuals  occupying  po- 
sitions compensated  under  the  Executive 
Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  directors  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Bank  and  to  employees  of  the 
Bank  whose  position  is  compensated  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  that  payable  for  grade 
GS-16  or  above  of  the  (General  Schedule  es- 
tablished by  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  The  financial  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  shall  apply  to  the  Bank. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  to  any  business 
enterprise  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  if 
any  director  is  a  director,  officer,  or  holder 
of  a  substantial  financial  interest  In  such 
applicant  or  any  of  Its  affiliates,  unless  such 
financial  assistance  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  no  director,  officer,  or 
staff  member  shall  in  any  manner,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  participate  In  the  deliberations 
upon  or  the  determination  of  any  matter  re- 
specting any  application,  contract,  claim,  or 
other  particular  matter  pending  before  the 
Bank  in  which,  to  his  or  her  knowledge,  he 
or  she,  his  or  her  spouse,  minor  child,  part- 
ner, or  an  organization  (other  than  the 
Bank)  in  which  he  or  she  is  serving  as  offi- 
cer, director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee, 
or  any  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
or  she  Is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrange- 
ment concerning  prospective  employment, 
has  a  financial  Interest. 

(2)  Action  by  a  person  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  cause  for  removal  of 
such  person  but  shall  not  Impair  or  other- 
wise affect  the  validity  of  any  otherwise 
lawful  action  by  the  Bank  in  which  such 
person  participated. 

(3)  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
if  the  person  first  advises  the  Board  of  the 
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nature  of  the  particular  matter  in  which  he 
or  she  proposes  Co  participate  and  malces 
full  di^losure  of  such  financial  interest,  and 
the  Board  determines  by  majority  vote  that 
the  financial  interest  is  too  remote  or  too  in- 
conaequential  to  affect  the  integrity  of  such 
person's  services  for  the  Bank  in  that 
matter.  In  the  case  of  staff  members  who 
are  not  officers,  the  Board  may  delegate  the 
responsibility  for  making  such  determina- 
tion to  one  or  more  officers  or  to  counsel  of 
the  Bank.  The  person  Involved  shall  not 
participate  in  any  such  determination. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  and  subject  to  compliance  with  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  as  may  be  Im- 
posed by  other  statutes  or  Elxecutive  orders, 
a  Director  may  also  serve  as  a  Director,  offi- 
cer, attorney,  agent,  or  employee  of  any 
other  person  and  such  other  service  by  a  Di- 
rector shall  not  constitute  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest or  a  breach  of  any  fiduciary  duty  or 
any  other  duty  of  care  or  loyalty  to  the 
Bank. 

(e)  Section  207(a)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code  (and  subsections  (f).  (h).  and  (J)  of 
such  section  to  the  extent  they  relate  to 
sutwection  (a)),  shall  apply  to  former  direc- 
tors, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Bank  as 
If  they  were  former  officers  or  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Such  section  shall  apply  to 
the  Bank  as  If  it  were  an  agency  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  United  States  Ck)vem- 
ment. 

(f)  Any  provision  of  law  governing  post- 
Federal  employment  activities  shall  not 
apply  to  former  Federal  employees  who 
may  be  employed  by  the  Bank  while  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Bank. 

AMZHSMnrr  to  thx  oovxxmiKin'  bank 

COHTBOL  ACT 

Sbc.  20.  Section  101  of  the  Oovemment 
Bank  Control  Act  (31  U.8.C.  84«)  is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Bank"  the  following:  ':  and 
the  United  SUtes  Revitallzation  Bank.". 

SKPAKABILITY 

Sk.  21.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
Judged  invalid  by  any  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction, such  Judgment  shall  not  affect 
any  other  part  of  this  Act,  unless  Insepara- 
ble from  the  part  of  this  Act  adjudged  in- 
valid, but  shall  be  confined  in  its  operations 
to  that  part  of  this  Act  directly  involved  in 
the  controversy  In  which  such  Judgment 
shall  have  been  rendered. 

ADTHORIZATIOR  OF  AFPROPRIATIOH8 

Sk.  22.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  8.  Such  funds  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  9<f ). 

KrrBCTIVX  DATl 

Ssc.  33.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


RAMPANT  INFLATION  IN 
HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  before  the  Easter  break,  the  New 
York  Times  ran  an  excellent  series  of 
five  articles  on  the  cost  of  health  care 
in  this  country.  I  commend  these  arti- 
cles, the  text  of  which  follows,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagrues. 

Public  health  care  policy,  until  re- 
cently,  has   focused   on   control   and 


eradication  of  communicable  disease, 
expanded  access  to  medical  care,  im- 
proving the  quality  of  that  care,  and 
encouraging  development  of  new"  tech- 
nological capabilities  in  the  control 
and  treatment  of  illness. 

Today's  dtlenmia  of  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs  is  In  part  a  tribute  to 
the  success  of  that  past  policy,  but  as 
costs  have  risen  out  of  control,  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  eroding  the  princi- 
ple that  any  expenditure  is  justifiable 
in  the  effort  to  cure  Illness  and  pro- 
long life. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  total 
health  care  expenditures,  both  private 
and  public,  came  to  $285  billion,  up 
from  15  percent  from  1980.  compared 
to  an  8.9  percent  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  that  period.  As  pointed 
out  In  the  first  of  the  Times  articles, 
medical  costs  rose  at  more  than  an  8- 
percent  annual  rate  in  February,  when 
the  CPI  Increased  at  only  a  3-percent 
rate. 

The  basic  reason  that  health  care 
costs  are  running  out  of  control  is  that 
the  bills  are  veiled  by  a  third-party 
system  of  payments  which  leaves  most 
(X)nsumers  unknowning  and  uncaring 
where  the  cost  burden  falls.  Patients 
are  virtually  powerless  to  Influence 
their  own  care.  The  physician  decides 
when  hospitalization  is  necessary, 
what  tests  are  necessary,  and  duration 
of  treatment.  Physicians  tend  to  rec- 
ommend and  patients  to  use  any  serv- 
ice which  is  covered  by  Insurance  that 
promises  some  benefit.  Thus,  there  are 
few  marketplace  restraints  on  patient 
demand  and  no  incentive  to  keep  costs 
down. 

How  can  we  stop  health  costs  from 
racing  ahead  of  Inflation  each  year? 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  debate  over  a 
competitive  verstis  a  regulatory  ap- 
proach to  cut  costs.  The  Administra- 
tion's highly  touted  and  long-delayed 
proposal  to  reform  the  health  care 
system  through  competition  has  yet  to 
be  unveiled.  But  it  seems  clear  that  Its 
Impact,  if  passed,  would  be  years  down 
the  road.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  suggests  that  there  are  no  fea- 
tures in  any  of  the  current  competi- 
tion proposals  which  will  reduce  Fed- 
eral health  care  expenditures  in  1983 
and  1984. 

There  may  be  long  term  benefits  to 
the  pro-competition  model,  and  that 
debate  should  move  ahead.  But  in 
1982,  there  is  not  a  choice  between 
competition  and  regulation.  Today's 
rampant  health  care  Inflation  de- 
mands a  more  inunediate  response. 

With  a  19  percent  increase  in  hospi- 
tal costs  last  year  devastating  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  ball<x)ning  an 
already  unacceptable  Federal  deficit, 
one  thing  Is  certain— our  present 
system  of  funding  health  care  cannot 
continue  through  the  1980's.  Regula- 
tion may  be  the  least  favored  word  in 
Washington  today,  but  it  is  a  word  In- 


creasingly associated  with  health  care 
programs.  As  a  first  step.  Congress 
should  once  again  examine  President 
Carter's  proposed  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment legislation  which  would  have 
placed  a  9  percent  ceiling  in  annual  in- 
creases on  hospital  operating  costs. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  exorbitant 
rise  In  medical  care  cost  increases,  par- 
ticularly hospital  cost  increases,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  charts 
prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  following  the  New 
York  Times  articles  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  first  chart  demonstrates 
that  while  the  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  between  1976  and  1981  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  9.8  percent, 
the  hospital  cost  index  rose  14.2  per- 
cent for  the  comparable  period.  The 
second  chart  graphically  demonstrates 
that  federal  spending  on  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  has  experienced  a  five-fold 
increase  between  1970  and  1980  and 
that  the  projected  costs  to  1985  will  be 
more  than  a  seven-fold  Increase  since 
1970. 

Although  the  Administration  pro- 
poses cuts  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
offering  the  rationale  that  It  will 
reduce  health  care  costs,  it  simply  is 
not  the  case.  The  Administration 
seems  to  think  that  if  we  arbitrarily 
depress  federal  health  care  payments, 
health  care  inflation  will  disappear.  In 
fact,  all  the  Administration  proposes 
to  do  is  set  up  a  complex  system  of 
cost  shifting  in  which  the  elderly  and 
states  become  a  big  losers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  series 
be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Health  care 
cost  containment  should  not  be  the 
sole  goal  of  health  care  policy,  but  it  is 
the  context  within  which  the  basic 
positive  goals  of  public  health  care 
policy  must  be  pursued. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28.  1982] 

High  Medicax.  Costs  Uitoer  Attack  As 

Draih  or  trx  Natioh's  Economy 

(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

Authorities  inside  and  outside  America's 
health-care  industry  are  saying  with  in- 
creasing urgency  that  the  nation's  system 
for  paying  medical  bills  rewards  profligacy 
and  must  be  overhauled. 

If  It  is  not.  the  experts  say,  the  cost  of 
medical  care,  which  annually  consumes  a 
tenth  of  the  country's  wealth,  will  claim  an 
ever  larger  share  of  national  resources  in 
the  years  ahead,  draining  money  from  other 
vital  needs. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
problem  in  recent  years  has  come  to  agree 
that  the  use  of  a  fee-for-service  system  of 
medical  practice,  subsidized  as  it  is  my  Medi- 
care, Medi<»Lid  and  private  health  Insurance, 
gives  a  blank  check  to  doctors  and  hospitals. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this,  the  nation's 
medical-care  bill  has  grown  ten-fold  over 
the  last  two  decades,  from  $27  billion  in 
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I960  to  $275  billion  last  year.  The  cost  of  an 
average  stay  in  the  hospital  has  soared  to 
$2,119  from  $670  just  since  1971,  far  out- 
stripping the  rate  of  inflation  elsewhere  In 
the  economy.  Yet  despite  the  concern,  rela- 
tively little  has  been  done  to  bring  such 
costs  under  control. 

NEW  DRIVE  TO  CURB  COSTS 

Now  there  are  signs  that  a  new  push  to 
limit  the  costs  is  developing. 

"The  message  I  get  from  the  Government 
and  Industry  is  that  present  costs  are  intol- 
erable," said  Alexander  McMahon.  the 
president  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion whose  organization  led  a  successful 
fight  to  kill  President  Carters  1979  plan  to 
contain  hospital  costs  by  Government  regu- 
lation. 

The  costs  are  going  to  be  controlled,  Mr. 
McMahon  said,  "one  way  or  the  other." 
either  by  Oovemment  fiat,  or  by  Introduc- 
ing market  principles  and  incentives  into  a 
system  that,  its  critics  say,  now  encourages 
free-spending  inefficiency. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  been  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  ways  to  Introduce  more 
competition  into  the  medical  care  system. 
But  under  pressure  from  businesses,  lal>or, 
medical  groups  and  the  Insurance  Industry, 
has  apparently  abandoned  some  of  the  most 
far-reaching  proposals,  including  most  that 
involve  tax  incentives.  Now,  according  to  of- 
ficials, the  Administration  is  concentrating 
largely  on  voluntary  efforts. 

Nonetheless  Administration  officials  sup- 
port Mr.  McMahon's  Judgment  that  changes 
must  be  made.  Edwin  Meese  3d,  the  White 
House  counselor,  on  Friday  reaffirmed  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  controlling 
costs  calling  the  situation  "one  of  the  most 
serious "  health  problems  facing  the  public 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

RECmJkTION  HAY  BE  ONLY  CHOICE 

The  health  provider  Industry  is  t>ettlng 
that  if  we  cannot  get  competition,  we're 
going  to  do  nothing,"  said  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Rubin,  assistant  secretary  for  planning  and 
evaluation  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  'They  are  making  an 
error."  he  went  on  adding  that  if  Govern- 
ment regulation  was  the  only  choice  left. 
Government  regulation  it  would  be. 

The  expenses  that  patients  must  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets  have  risen,  of  course. 
Usually,  the  bulk  of  the  cost  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  patient,  since  insurance 
companies  and  the  Government  pay  It. 

And  so,  for  most  Americans  in  the  last  10 
to  15  years,  price  has  been  no  object  when  it 
came  to  medical  care.  They  have  come  to 
expect  and  demand  the  best  that  modem 
medicine  can  offer,  whatever  it  costs, 
whether  or  not  it  is  really  necessary. 

All  too  often  it  is  not  necessary,  almost  ev- 
eryone who  has  analyzed  the  situation 
agrees.  An  army  of  critics  charge  that  physi- 
cians order  far  too  many  laboratory  tests, 
overuse  medicine's  wondrous  but  terribly 
expensive  new  technology  and  put  too  many 
people  in  the  hospital  for  too  long. 

PRICE  OP  INSURANCE  PROtlUMS 

The  hidden  costs  of  this  waste  are  enor- 
mous. The  Government  deficit  rises  to  meet 
the  soaring  cost  of  Medicare,  which  pays 
most  medical  bills  for  Americans  65  and 
older,  and  Medicaid,  the  health  program  for 
the  poor.  Workers  draw  lower  wages  than 
they  otherwise  might  because  their  employ- 
ers must  pay  higher  health  Insurance  pre- 
miums. Consumers  pay  higher  prices  for 
goods  because  companies  pass  on  the  higher 
cost  of  those  premiums. 

Almost  one  dollar  In  every  10  generated 
by  the  American  economy  goes  for  medical 


care  today,  as  against  one  dollar  in  20  two 
decades  ago.  Americans  si>end  about  as 
much  trying  to  stay  well  as  they  do  buying 
and  operating  automobiles,  and  almost 
twice  as  much  as  they  spend  on  clothing 
and  jewelry. 

Neither  the  Federal  budget  nor  the  na- 
tional debt  has  grown  nearly  as  rapidly  as 
health-care  expenditures.  By  roughly  dou- 
bling every  six  to  eight  years,  the  nation's 
medical  bill  has  become  a  major  driver  of  in- 
flation. No  other  component  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  exceeded  medicine's  12.5 
percent  Increase  last  year. 

Moreover,  when  the  rise  in  the  overall  in- 
flation rate  has  slowed,  as  it  has  in  recent 
months,  medical  costs  have  continued  to 
rise  as  fast  as  ever.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  in  February  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  3  percent.  Medical  costs  Jumped  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  8  percent.  And  hospital 
costs,  where  the  rise  is  consistently  most 
rapid,  increased  by  more  than  11  percent. 
This  suggests  that  in  times  of  falling  infla- 
tion rates  and  economic  contraction,  medi- 
cal costs  claim  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  total  share  of 
the  nation's  annual  output  of  goods  and 
services. 

COKPETTTION  AND  INCENTIVE 

Regardless  of  what  initiatives  the  Reagan 
Administration  takes,  several  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  cut  medical  costs  are  already 
under  way.  Some  state  governments  are 
trying  with  some  success  to  impose  limits  on 
hospital  costs. 

•Competition"  and  "incentive"  are  the 
twin  watchwords  of  another  strategy  that  is 
being  adopted  Independently  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Patients  in  many  places  are  paying 
fixed  fees  for  total  medical  care.  The  fees. 
In  tum,  constitute  a  budget  within  which 
doctors  and  hospitals  must  live. 

Even  so,  some  analysts  fear  that  the  over- 
aU  problem  is  so  Intractable  that  the  coun- 
try Is  fated  to  live  with  it  for  a  long  time.  "I 
think  we're  struck  with  it."  said  Dr.  Uwe 
Reinhardt,  a  professor  of  economics  and 
public  affairs  at  Princeton  University,  who 
has  made  a  specialty  of  studying  the  situa- 
tion. "I  think  health-care  expenditures 
might  go  to  11  percent  of  G.N.P.  before 
long,  and  It  will  In  other  nations,  too." 

A  primary  reason  for  this,  Mr.  Reinhardt 
believes.  Is  that  economically  speaking, 
health  care  is  a  "luxury  good."  That  is,  as  a 
society  becomes  more  affluent,  its  memt>er8 
can  afford  to  devote  a  greater  share  of 
wealth  to  medicine.  "There  is  almost  a 
stralghtllne  relationship  between  percent- 
age of  G.N.P.  spent  on  health  care  and  per 
capita  GJI.P."  In  a  given  country,  said  Mr. 
Reinhardt.  "As  a  society  gets  richer,  it  will 
tend  to  spend  more  and  more,  proportion- 
ately, on  health  care,  regardless  of  how  it's 
financed." 

Mr.  Reinhardt.  in  an  analysis  that  few  ex- 
perts would  argue  with,  has  identified  a 
series  of  additional  factors  that  drive  up 
medical  costs. 

First,  said  the  Princeton  analyst,  "on  the 
average,  you  pay  only  30  cents  of  every 
health-care  dollar  out  of  your  pocket."  Pri- 
vate health  Insurance  pays  about  27  per- 
cent, and  Medicare  and  Medicaid  about  40 
percent.  In  the  case  of  hospital  care,  the  pa- 
tient pays  an  average  of  10  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

NO  STAKE  IN  HOLDING  COSTS  DOWN 

All  of  this  tends  to  create  for  the  patient 
an  Illusion  of  getting  something  for  nothing, 
or  at  least  a  lot  for  a  little.  So  the  consumer 
has  no  stake  in  helping  to  hold  costs  down. 


"This  is  one  of  the  few  commodities  where 
we  say,  with  a  straight  face,  "Everyone 
should  have  the  best,'  "  Mr.  Reinhardt  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  suppliers  of  health 
care  "have  quite  a  financial  stake  in  selling 
a  lot  of  it,"  Mr.  Reinhardt  said.  "It's  like 
bread  or  shoelaces.  They  get  paid  on  a 
piecework  basis.  The  peculiarity  here  is  that 
the  suppliers  dominate  demand.  When  you 
go  to  the  hospital,  you  lose  the  decisionmak- 
ing power.  You  get  naked  and  that's  it." 

Of  all  the  actors  in  the  play,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  the  physician  is  crucial.  He  or  she 
makes  the  diagnosis,  and  few  patients  are 
qualified  to  argue  with  it. 

The  doctor  decides  what  tests  to  order, 
what  course  of  treatment  to  pursue,  wheth- 
er to  hospitalize  the  patient.  The  way  things 
are  structured  now,  it  is  in  his  Interest  to 
order  lots  of  tests,  pursue  the  most  elabo- 
rate threatment  and,  when  in  doubt,  hospi- 
talize the  patient. 

One  reason  is  what  Mr.  Reinhardt  calls 
"the  technological  imperative."  Such  so- 
phisticated Instruments  and  procedures  as 
the  CAT  scanner,  the  colonoscope.  the 
stress  test  and  the  heart  bypass  have  come 
Into  wider  use  In  the  United  States  than 
perhaps  anywhere  else,  largely  because  the 
money  is  there  to  pay  for  them.  And  when 
the  tools  are  there,  the  analysts  say,  they 
will  be  used.  Patients  expect  It,  and  physi- 
cians, practicing  "defensive  medicine"  with 
one  eye  trained  on  possible  lawsuits, 
comply. 

THE  KOLE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

"The  most  Important  thing  that  drives  up 
costs,  over  time,  Is  new  technology,"  said 
Victor  Fuchs,  a  Stanford  University  econo- 
mist. If  technology  is  broadly  defined  to  in- 
clude routine  laboratory  tests  and  diagnos- 
tic procedures,  it  accounts  for  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  rise  in  the  cost  of  medical 
care,  said  Dr.  Marvin  Moser,  a  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege In  Westchester  Coimty,  who  has  writ- 
ten about  the  subject. 

Much  of  this  testing  goes  on  in  hospitals, 
contributing  to  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
hospital  costs.  Contrary  to  popular  notion, 
it  is  not  doctors'  fees  that  account  for  the 
sharpest  cost  increases  in  medicine.  From 
1970  to  1979,  the  average  fee  for  an  initial 
office  visit  to  a  doctor  Increased  by  8.8  per- 
cent a  year.  Annual  hospital-cost  Increases, 
by  contrast,  have  consistently  been  In 
double  digits.  The  figure  was  14.8  percent  In 
1981. 

Exotic  technology  aside,  experts  say.  rou- 
tine testing  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  A 
doctor  who  practices  at  a  hospital  In  the 
New  York  area  provides  a  vivid  example  of 
this: 

An  elderly  patient  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  late  one  night  this  winter,  suffering 
from  bronchitis  and  running  a  fever.  In  the 
judgment  of  this  doctor,  an  experienced  in- 
ternist who  was  not  Involved  in  treating  the 
woman  and  requested  that  his  name  not  be 
used,  her  Illness  could  have  been  safely  and 
effectively  treated  at  home  with  antibiotics. 

Undoubtedly,  the  doctor  said,  initial  X- 
rays  and  an  Initial  electrocardiogram  would 
have  been  justified  In  view  of  the  woman's 
age.  After  that  she  could  have  been  started 
on  the  antibiotics,  kept  in  the  hospital  for  a 
day  or  two  and  sent  home. 

A  NINE-DAY  HOSPITAL  STAY 

Instead,  she  was  kept  in  the  hospital  for 
nine  days.  She  was  given  $575  worth  of  in- 
travenous infusions,  $657  worth  of  electro- 
cardiograms, $1,454  worth  of  X-rays  and 
$944  worth  of  laboratory  services.  The  total 
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hospital  bill  c&me  to  S9.065.10.  nearly  all  of 
it  paid  by  Medicare.  No  fraud  was  Involved, 
according  to  the' physician.  Rather,  the  doc- 
tors were  simply  doing  what  they  were 
trained  to  do  as  part  of  a  profession  that 
has  become  enthralled  by  technology. 

"We're  talking  about  billions  being  wasted 
on  unnecessary  testing,"  Dr.  Moser  said. 
"Instead  of  cutting  bacli  on  lunch  programs 
for  Icids,  or  cutting  out  educational  grants. 
couldn't  we  say.  Hey.  wait  a  minute,  maybe 
we  could  save  (20  or  $30  billion  from  the 
medical  care  budget  and  not  affect  care'?" 

Dr.  Moser  and  other  say  they  believe  simi- 
larly that  the  United  States  is  training  too 
many  specialists,  particularly  surgeons, 
tumor  specialists  and  gastroenterologists. 

TMX  GEITERAL  MOTORS  EXFERIENCZ 

In  1950.  there  were  14.2  physicians  for 
each  100.000  Americans.  In  1980  there  were 
19.7.  and  by  1990  there  are  expected  to  be 
23.9.  When  physicians  become  a  glut  on  the 
market,  analysts  of  the  nation's  health-case 
system  say.  doctors  are  tempted  to  compete 
for  patients  whether  the  patients  really 
need  their  services  or  not. 

The  analysts  also  say  that  doctors  tend  to 
put  people  in  the  hospital  when  It  is  unnec- 
essary, often  because  patients  demand  it. 
FYequently,  health  Insurance  pic)ts  up  the 
total  cost  of  a  hospital  stay,  and  neither 
doctors  nor  patients  feel  the  financial  pinch 
directly.  Often,  the  patient  never  even  gets 
a  bill. 

As  a  result.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  now 
make  up  fully  9  percent  of  the  Federal 
Budget.  Health  Insurance  premiums  have 
risen.  So  have  costs  to  industry,  which  are 
then  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  experience  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  illustrates  the  process.  Accord- 
ing to  the  company,  the  cost  of  financing 
health  care  for  Its  employees  rose  to  $1.5 
billion,  or  $2,909  per  employee,  in  1980. 
from  $630  million,  or  $1,922  per  employee, 
in  1974.  The  added  cost  for  G.M.  cars  and 
trucks  In  1974,  on  average,  was  $134.67:  in 
1980,  it  was  $315.23. 

Outright  fraud  is  a  factor  In  the  total  pic- 
ture, but  It  is  not  generally  considered  criti- 
cal. If  it  accounts  for  as  much  as  $10  billion 
a  year.  Dr.  Reinhardt  said,  "that  wouldn't 
be  a  big  percentage,  but  it  would  be  a  lot  of 
fraud."  Rooting  it  out.  he  said,  "would  help 
uphold  the  moral  fiber  of  the  nation,  but 
you're  not  going  to  balance  the  books  with 
it." 

Nor  is  Insurance  as  such  the  problem,  ana- 
lysts say.  Health  insurance  Is  accepted  as  es- 
sential, and,  according  to  a  poll  by  The  New 
York  Times,  about  half  of  all  Americans 
would  like  to  see  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance  financed  from  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Rather,  according  to  the  experts  the  diffi- 
culty lies  with  the  system  through  which  in- 
surance companies  and  the  government  re- 
imburse doctors,  hopsitals  and  other  practi- 
tioners for  their  services. 

As  Karen  Davis  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Health  says,  the 
system  "basically  gives  the  hospital  a  blank 
check."  Insurance  companies  and  the  gov- 
ernment, she  says,  "simply  pay  hospitals 
whatever  bill  they  present. "  or  at  least  some 
fixed  portion  of  it.  typically  80  percent. 
There  is  no  mechanism  for  controlling  the 
costs,  nor  are  doctors  offered  any  incentive 
for  keeping  them  down. 

SKLF-POUCIlfO  BY  DOCTORS 

Self-policing  by  the  medical  profession 
offers  one  possible  solution,  says  Dr.  Moser. 
"If  you  got  500  teachers  in  medical  schools 


to  think  about  this."  he  said,  "you  might 
begin  to  change  habits." 

Five  years  ago.  Dr.  Moser  headed  a  com- 
mittee of  doctors  who,  working  under  gov- 
ernment auspices,  determined  that  in  most 
cases,  the  customary  hospital  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  hypertension  was  unneces- 
sary. Today,  outpatient  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment is  the  norm  for  that  ailment. 

But  some  experts  say  that  self-policing,  by 
itself,  has  generally  not  worked.  Dr.  Davis 
points  out  that  in  1978  and  1979,  when  Con- 
gress was  considering  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's ultimately  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
place  a  cap  on  hospital  costs,  the  hospital 
Industry  mounted  a  voluntary  effort  to  con- 
trol costs. 

It  succeeded,  said  Dr.  Davis,  who  was  then 
a  Government  planner  involved  In  the 
Carter  effort.  In  reducing  the  annual  rate  of 
hospital  cost  increases  by  as  much  as  four 
percentage  points.  But  after  the  legislation 
was  killed— partly,  she  says,  as  a  result  of 
the  reduction— hospital  costs  bounced  right 
back  up  again. 

Many  analysts  now  say  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  contain  costs  Is  to  change  the 
system  through  which  private  insurance 
companies  and  the  Government  reimburse 
doctors  and  hospitals.  A  number  of  strate- 
gies are  being  tried,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  and  many  of  them  involve  a  com- 
petitive approach  coupled  with  prepaid  pa- 
tient fees. 

MOVKMKIfT  TOWARD  COMFETmON 

There  is  also  talk  of  applying  additional 
governmental  stimulus  to  the  movement 
toward  competition  In  the  health  care  field. 
The  Reagan  Administration  is  expected  this 
year  to  submit  legislation  to  Congress  that 
would  channel  some  of  the  huge  reservoir  of 
Medicare  and  perhaps  Medicaid  funds  into 
competitive  enterprises.  One  mechanism 
being  considered  would  allow  Medicare  re- 
cipients to  receive  a  voucher  with  which 
they  could,  for  example,  buy  membership  in 
a  prepaid  medical  care  plan. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  state  of  New  York, 
under  a  Health  Department  regulation, 
Medicaid  reimbursements  to  hospitals  are 
being  allowed  to  rise  only  at  the  rate  of  gen- 
eral Inflation.  Such  expenses  as  hospital 
laboratory  charges  are  reimbursed  at  no 
higher  than  an  average  rate  determined  by 
the  state. 

In  addition,  the  state  determines  the  aver- 
age length  of  hospital  stay  and  pays  for  no 
more  than  that  in  a  particular  case.  There  is 
also  an  extra  payment,  a  kind  of  sweetener. 
If  a  hospital  reduces  Its  bed  occupancy 
below  a  certain  target,  and  a  penalty  If  it 
goes  above  the  target. 

Blue  Cross  has  now  joined  in  much  of  this 
program,  and  the  state  is  negotiating  with 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  Medicare  reimbursements.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robert  Match,  the  adminis- 
trator of  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Association  of 
New  York,  the  measures  have  already  re- 
duced the  increase  in  hospital  costs  to  about 
9  percent  a  year,  compared  with  a  14.8  per- 
cent rate  nationally. 

For  all  the  Innovation,  however,  few  ana- 
lysts expect  dramatic  progress. 

"It  takes  a  very  long  time  to  change  the 
structure  of  incentives  in  an  industry  as 
huge  as  this  one,"  said  Dr.  Paul  Ellwood  of 
Minneapolis,  who  Is  head  of  the  research 
group  InterStudy.  Dr.  Eaiwood,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  a  return  to  market  principles,  be- 
lieves it  will  be  15  to  20  years  before  the 
movement  toward  competition  achieves  its 
full  impact  on  cost  containment. 


Some  analysts  say  that  just  holding  medi- 
cal costs  to  11  or  12  percent  of  G.N.P.  in  the 
next  decade  would  represent  a  victory. 
"Even  if  we  go  from  10  to  12  percent  of 
G.N.P.  by  1990."  said  Mr.  Puchs.  the  Stan- 
ford economist,  "that  will  represent  a  signif- 
icant slowing  down  In  expenditures  per  phy- 
sician." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  19821 

Majority  in  Survty  on  Health  Care  Are 

Open  to  Changes  to  Ctrr  Costs 

<By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Washington.- While  Americans  over- 
whelmingly are  pleased  with  the  quality  of 
their  medical  care,  most  appear  to  be  willing 
to  accept  significant  changes  in  the  system 
to  reduce  costs,  according  to  a  national 
survey. 

I*robably  the  most  striking  conclusion  of 
the  poll  by  The  New  York  Times  was  the 
extent  to  which  people  expressed  concern 
about  rising  medical  costs  and  seemed  open 
to  trying  the  various  means  that  have  been 
proposed  to  control  those  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, nearly  6  of  every  10  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  have  routine  Illnesses  treated  by 
nurses  or  doctor's  assistants  rather  than 
doctors. 

And,  by  a  ratio  of  50  to  42  percent,  they 
indicated  they  would  agree  to  use  a  clinic, 
where  they  would  have  to  accept  any  avail- 
able doctor,  rather  than  go  to  a  private 
doctor.  If  that  would  help  economize.  This  Is 
the  approach  used  by  prepaid  group  plans, 
or  health  maintenance  organizations,  which 
have  been  widely  touted  as  a  cure  for  infla- 
tion of  medical  costs. 

"What  is  stunning  about  these  results  is 
people's  willingness  to  change— health  pro- 
viders are  out  of  step  with  the  public,"  said 
Prof.  Uwe  Reinhardt  of  Princeton  Universi- 
ty, a  specialist  In  the  economics  of  health 
care,  who  was  shown  the  results  of  the 
survey.  "People  have  no  problems  with 
this— it  is  the  doctors  and  hospitals  who 
do." 

Of  the  1.530  men  and  women  surveyed, 
even  those  with  relatively  generous  health 
plans,  like  that  offered  to  members  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  voiced  dismay 
over  the  cost  of  getting  sick. 

"When  you've  got  four  kids  and  they  all 
get  sick  at  once,  that  comes  out  of  your  gro- 
cery budget,"  said  Diana  Levendoski.  whose 
husband,  Frederick,  was  recently  laid  off 
from  the  Oldsmobile  dlesel  plant  in  Lansing, 
Mich. 

THE  FINANCIAL  DAMAGE 

One  of  every  five  surveyed  said  his  or  her 
household  had  been  seriously  hurt  by  medi- 
cal bills  at  one  time,  and  the  figure  was 
higher  among  the  so-called  working  poor. 
Nearly  half,  45  percent,  said  someone  they 
knew  well  had  been  financially  hurt. 

The  survey  suggests,  indirectly,  that  the 
public  may  not  be  averse  to  the  more  com- 
petitive health-care  market  that  a  number 
of  authorities.  Including  health  leaders  in 
the  Reagan  Administration,  have  promoted 
as  the  solution  to  rising  costs.  Fully  54  per- 
cent expressed  willingness  to  "shop  around'" 
for  cheaper  health  insurance  that  might  not 
cover  everything.  If  that  would  control 
costs;  conversely,  39  percent  said  they  pre- 
ferred full  coverage  even  If  that  raised  total 
medical  costs. 

The  Administration  Is  on  the  verge  of  pro- 
posing legislation  meant  to  stimulate  com- 
petition among  doctors,  hospitals  and 
others  who  provide  health  care.  Details  are 
lacking,  but  the  plan  is  expected  to  embody 
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some  modest  inducements  to  get  employers, 
voluntarily,  to  offer  their  workers  a  wider 
choice  of  cheaper  health  plans.  A  more 
sweeping  competition  plan  that  was  under 
consideration  met  stiff  opposition  from 
business,  labor  and  the  bulk  of  those  who 
provide  health  care. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  Administration 
wUl  ask  Congress  to  allow  beneficiaries 
under  Medicare,  the  Government's  health 
insurance  plan  for  the  elderly,  to  take  their 
beneflU  In  the  form  of  vouchers  and  buy 
private  health  plans.  Those  surveyed,  by  a 
ratio  of  42  to  37  percent,  said  they  could  do 
better  under  such  a  system. 

However,  the  elderly  most  directly  affect- 
ed were  unenthuslastlc.  A  good  majority- 62 
percent— of  those  64  years  old  or  older  said 
they  would  prefer  to  stay  with  Medicare,  de- 
spite Its  limitations:  only  15  percent  of  them 
said  they  thought  they  would  be  better  off 
on  the  open  market. 

NO  DETAILS  ON  VOUCHERS 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what  this 
meant  for  the  voucher  concept,  because  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  released  no  de- 
tails of  how  It  would  work.  They  hope  that 
private  Insurers  will  offer  more  comprehen- 
sive care  for  less  than  Medicare  costs  the 
Treasury. 

In  follow-up  calls,  a  number  of  the  elderly 
who  Initially  preferred  sticking  with  Medi- 
care said  they  might  accept  the  voucher  if 
they  were  convinced  that  It  offered  better 
coverage. 

The  survey  found  Americans  remarkably 
pleased  with  their  basic  medical  care,  de- 
spite certain  pockets  of  dissatisfaction,  par- 
ticularly among  minorities  and  the  poor  and 
despite  numerous  unhappy  experiences  with 
some  doctors.  Three-quarters  voiced  confi- 
dence In  the  doctors  and  hospitals  In  their 
communities  and  were  satisfied  with  their 
present  health  Insurance.  And  nearly  as 
large  majorities  were  confident  that  they 
would  be  treated  speedily  In  an  emergency. 
But  there  was  much  less  ease  about  the 
price.  Nearly  two-thirds  expressed  unhappi- 
ness  with  the  overall  cost  of  care.  And  while 
71  percent  were  confident  that  they  would 
be  covered  for  most  hospital  bills  In  the 
next  year,  an  Insecurity  about  old  age  per- 
vaded almost  all  groups  rich  and  poor. 

Nearly  half  lacked  confidence  that  their 
hospital  bills  would  be  covered  In  their  old 
age,  and  nearly  two-thirds  doubted  that 
they  would  be  able  to  afford  nursing  home 
bills.  Even  among  households  with  annual 
Incomes  of  more  than  $40,000,  42  percent  of 
the  people  were  uncertain  about  hospital 
bills  and  55  percent  were  uncertain  about 
nursing  home  fees  In  old  age. 

EIGHT  PERCENT  LACK  INSURANCE 

A  third  of  those  surveyed  said  they  had  at 
times  avoided  going  to  the  doctor  to  save 
money.  Consider,  for  example,  Michael 
French,  a  42-year-old  quality  control  Inspec- 
tor at  the  Avon  cosmetics  factory  In  Cincin- 
nati. Like  many  workers,  he  has  Insurance 
that  covers  hospitalization  but  not  visits  to 
a  doctor's  office.  He  said  he  regularly  suf- 
fered through  bouts  of  flu  and  colds  with- 
out treatment  and  for  years  put  off  having  a 
thorough  physical  exam,  which  cost  him 
$125. 

"I  waited  until  I  had  a  little  extra  cash," 
he  said,  adding  that  he  did  not  stint  with  his 
two  children. 

Other  studies  have  found  that  about  8 
percent  of  Americans  have  no  health  insur- 
ance whatsoever.  In  addition  to  that  vulner- 
able group,  the  survey  underscored  dramati- 
cally   another    large    gap    in    the    health 


system:  One  of  every  five  said  his  or  her 
household  had  lost  coverage  for  a  time 
when  the  breadwinner  lost  or  changed  jobs, 
or  when  moving.  This  was  particularly  true 
among  the  working  poor,  27  percent  of 
whose  households  lost  coverage. 

Typical  of  this  group  was  a  47-year-old 
woman  from  Oxford.  Mass.,  near  Worcester. 
For  years,  the  woman,  who  asked  that  her 
name  not  be  printed,  and  her  husband  had 
no  coverage  when  he  worked  for  minimal 
wages  as  a  milkman.  In  that  time  she  had 
four  children,  and  the  couple  paid  the 
doctor  and  hospital  bills  in  monthly  Install- 
ments. To  save  money  with  her  last  child, 
she  waited  untU  the  ninth  month  of  preg- 
nancy to  visit  the  doctor.  As  a  result,  she 
said,  she  nearly  died  after  delivering  the 
child  because  of  a  complication  that_could 
have  been  corrected  In  advance.        ! 

"That  was  a  real  bad  time."  she  said.  "It 
took  a  long  time  for  us  to  get  out  of  debt. 
They  should  have  something  for  people  who 
cannot  afford  It." 

She  said  she  and  her  husband  were  too 
proud  to  apply  for  Medicaid,  the  Govern- 
ment health  program  for  the  poor. 

While  Medicare  has  relieved  some  of  their 
worries,  some  of  the  elderly  expressed  acute 
concern  about  rising  costs.  Edna  Kouns,  a 
68-year-old  retired  bookkeeper  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  her  husband,  Theodore,  a  re- 
tired appliance  repairman,  pay  $111.60 
every  two  months  for  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  coverage  to  supplement  Medicare. 
The  burden  Is  heavy,  but  Mrs.  Kouns  thinks 
It  Is  worth  It  for  the  peace  of  mind. 

"I  have  known  people  who  have  been 
practically  wiped  out  because  they  did  not 
have  insurance,"  she  said. 

BAD  EXPERIENCES  REPORTED 

A  quarter  of  those  surveyed  said  their 
households  had  had  bad  experiences  with  a 
doctor  or  hospital.  One  woman  said  a  doctor 
had  performed  a  hysterectomy  on  her  with- 
out telling  her  In  advance.  A  man  from 
Texas  said  a  nurse  had  pronounced  his 
mother  dead  when  she  was  only  comatose.  A 
woman  from  California  said  her  2-year-old 
child  almost  died  from  an  excessive  dose  of 
medicine  prescribed  by  a  doctor.  And  several 
people  said  they  had  been  treated  by  doc- 
tors who  appeared  to  be  drug  addicts  or  al- 
coholics. 

Also,  the  survey  suggested  that  neither 
patients  nor  providers  were  above  cheating 
the  system  a  little  In  ways  that  almost  cer- 
tainly raise  costs.  Eighteen  percent  said  that 
they  or  family  members  had  sought  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  instead  of  a  doctor's 
office  so  that  the  fee  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  Insurance.  And  14  percent  said  they  had 
witnessed  double  billing  and  other  fraud  by 
doctors  and  hospitals. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Levendoski  of  Lansing 
said  she  regularly  took  her  children  to  the 
emergency  room  for  such  routine  proce- 
dures as  removal  of  stitches  In  order  to  save 
a  $22  doctor's  fee.  not  covered  by  her  hus- 
band's union  Insurance. 

Similarly,  Mr.  French  of  Cincinnati  said 
he  knew  "for  a  fact"  that  his  doctor  would 
agree  to  hospitalize  him  unnecessarily  to 
save  him  money  because  his  Insurance  does 
not  cover  outpatient  treatment. 

One  women  said  she  knew  of  a  case  In 
which  a  hospital  had  charged  Blue  Cross 
$24  for  Popslcles  consumed  overnight  by 
two  children  who  had  their  tonsils  removed. 
And  a  man  said  a  friend  often  made  money 
on  illness  by  having  Blue  Cross  pay  the  hos- 
pital bin  and  then  making  a  cash  claim 
against  a  second  Insurer. 


As  for  remedies  for  the  cost  problem, 
those  surveyed  seemed  open  to  Innovations, 
though  there  was  no  agreement  on  the  best 
route.  In  addition  to  the  majorities  willing 
to  go  to  clinics  or  to  have  routine  Illnesses 
treated  by  nonphyslclans,  sizable  numbers 
were  agreeable  to  other  cost-cutting  ap- 
proaches. For  example,  45  percent  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  deductible 
on  their  Insurance  to  cut  costs,  and  34  per- 
cent would  wait  a  longer  time  to  see  a 
doctor  If  that  helped. 

By  a  ratio  of  51  to  35,  those  surveyed  re- 
jected the  notion  of  limiting  access  to  new 
but  costly  llfesaving  medical  technology.  On 
the  whole,  younger  people  seemed  more 
willing  than  older  people  to  experiment 
with  new  methods,  and  blacks  seemed  espe- 
cially resistant  to  cost-saving  changes  that 
would  require  patients  to  consult  nondoc- 
tors  for  routine  maladies  or  wait  longer  for 
a  doctor. 

As  for  the  prepaid  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization concept,  there  was  considerable 
division.  EUen  Sabrlzio,  a  33-year-old  tele- 
phone company  clerk  from  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.J.,  said  she  had  heard  that  such  groups 
were  '"pretty  good."  Between  her  coverage 
and  that  of  her  husband,  who  works  for  the 
electric  company,  she  said,  she  thought  the 
family  had  excellent  coverage. 

But  In  follow-up  Interviews,  many  others 
proved  highly  resistant  to  group  medicine 
because  they  preferred  to  stay  with  a  trust- 
ed regular  doctor,  even  if  it  could  save  them 
money.  Eighty-three  percent  usually  see  one 
doctor  in  particular. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE  BACKED 

Even  though  the  concept  of  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  run  by  the 
Government  has  faded  from  view  In  Wash- 
ington political  circles,  it  has  not  among  the 
general  public.  By  a  48-42  ratio,  the  re- 
spondents said  they  favored  a  tax -supported 
Federal  Insurance  plan;  the  remainder  had 
no  opinion. 

Among  them  Is  Mrs.  Levendoski.  who  said: 
"I  would  like  to  have  the  Government  take 
care  of  all  our  health,  especially  for  older 
people.  I  don't  know  how  they  can  afford 
It— It  comes  out  of  their  food  money." 

Others  were  skeptical.  "You  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  dictate  to  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals," said  Al  Colello,  a  retired  raUroad  ma- 
chinist in  Altoona,  Pa.  "If  you  don't  pay  for 
service  you  won't  get  quality." 

Whatever  their  view,  most  probably  would 
agree  with  Mrs.  Kouns  of  Columbus,  who 
said:  "Money  should  not  be  any  object  at  all 
when  It  comes  to  health.  From  the  wealthi- 
est to  the  poorest,  all  should  be  given  good 
care." 

She  said  she  would  be  open  to  change, 
such  as  group  medicine  or  even  a  national- 
ized medical  system.  But  she  articulated  the 
Inertia  and  underlying  trepidation  that  pol- 
icymakers In  Washington  will  have  to  over- 
come before  the  public  accepts  sweeping  in- 
novations: 

"I  would  change,  but  I  just  want  to  feel  I 
have  something  better  before  I  let  go  of 
what  I've  got. " 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3071982] 

HEALTH  Quality  and  Costs:  A  Delicate 

Balance 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 
At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  medical  care  Is 
soaring  and  doctors  are  being  urged  to  prac- 
tice more  cost-effective  medicine,  many 
people  are  asking  these  basic  questions: 
How  good  is  American  medical  care  in  rela- 
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tion  to  its  cost  and  what  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  in  terms  of  quality  to  reduce  that 
cost? 

The  technological  sophistication  of  Ameri- 
can medicine  is  regarded  as  unsurpassed. 
The  expertise  of  his  nation's  doctors  in  ap- 
plying it  has  helped  extend  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people  and  has  improved  the  quality 
of  life  for  millions  more.  And  the  gains  have 
occurred  concurrently  with  a  huge  Ameri- 
can investment  in  health.  Prom  1940  to 
1980.  the  share  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
ucts devoted  to  health  care  rose  to  9.4  per- 
cent from  4  percent. 

In  the  same  period,  the  life  expectancy  for 
an  American  rose  to  73.8  years  from  82.9. 
From  1960  to  1980.  maternal  mortality 
dropped  to  8.9  from  37.1  deaths  per  100,000 
live  births  and  infant  mortality  fell  to  12.5 
from  28  per  1,000  live  births.  And  the  num- 
bers of  deaths  from  10  of  the  15  leading 
causes  have  fallen  since  1988. 

The  quality  of  the  care  that  has  resulted 
in  those  advances  involves  countless  intangi- 
bles, from  bedside  manner  to  surgical  skiXX. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  ability  to  malte  the 
critical  Judgments  that  are  the  essential 
part  of  everyday  medicine.  And  while  the 
expense  of  modem  medicine  includes  crucial 
human  factors  in  training  and  staffing,  crit- 
ics have  frequently  focused  on  costly,  high 
technology  targets  such  as  these: 

Intensive  care  units  to  treat  infants  bom 
prematurely  and  older  patients  who  are  re- 
covering from  accidents,  surgery,  heart  at- 
taclu  and  many  other  conditions. 

Dialysis  treatments  with  artificial  Icidneys 
and  Icidney  transplant  operations  to  keep 
alive  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  would 
otherwise  die  from  renal  disease. 

Synthesis  of  many  new  drugs  to  treat,  and 
even  prevent  death  from,  the  complications 
of  heart  disease,  hypertension,  infections 
and  many  other  common  conditions. 

Advances  in  the  laboratory  tests  that  phy- 
sicians rely  upon  in  diagnosing  and  manag- 
ing the  care  of  thousands  of  common  and 
rare  disorders. 

CAT  scanners,  computerized  X-ray  ma- 
chines that  have  revolutionized  the  care  of 
patients  with  neurological  disorders  by  im- 
proving the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  and  spar- 
ing patients  painful  procedures. 

The  incorporation  of  many  new  approach- 
es—some of  them  mechanical  and  others 
procedural  such  as  new  types  of  surgery— 
without  adequate  pilot  and  clinical  studies, 
with  the  result  of  overpayment  for  the 
amount  of  benefit  received. 

According  to  interviews  and  a  review  of  ar- 
ticles in  medical  journals,  many  leaders  In 
government,  medicine  and  other  fields  are 
discussing  not  only  whether  Americans  are 
paying  too  much  for  such  care  but  also 
whether  their  money,  if  spent  on  other  pro- 
grams, would  be  more  profitable  for  society. 

In  some  instances,  clearly,  inefficiency  can 
be  pared  with  no  major  loss  in  quality  of 
care.  In  other  instances,  painful  philosophi- 
cal questions  are  raised  in  linking  quality  to 
cost. 

TRXATlfSNT  or  BABIES  AM  ISSUZ 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  neonatal  in- 
tensive care  units,  premature  and  critically 
ill  babies  receive  continuous  care  with  respi- 
rators and  other  sophisticated  technologies. 
as  well  as  highly  specialized  physicians  and 
nurses. 

Six  percent  of  all  live  births  in  this  coun- 
try require  such  care  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1.5  billion  a  year.  The  figure  is  about  the 
same  for  coronary  bypass  surgery  and  the 
treatment  of  the  otherwise  terminal  stages 
of  chronic  kidney  disease,  both  of  which  are 
the  focus  of  controversies  over  costs. 


It  Is  cost-effective  to  treat  babies  weighing 
1,500  grams,  which  is  about  3.3  pounds,  or 
more,  but  not  those  weighing  1,000  grams, 
which  is  about  2.2  pounds,  or  less,  accprdlng 
to  a  Federal  study  conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Francisco.  The  dif- 
ference, the  researchers  said,  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  lifetime  costs  of  caring  for  the 
severely  handicapped  infants  who  survive 
outweighs.  In  economic  terms,  the  benefits 
to  the  thousands  of  babies  who  would  have 
died  without  neonatal  Intensive  care  and 
who  survived  to  lead  normal  lives. 

"Withholding  care  from  all  newborns 
weighing  1,000  grams  or  less  to  avert  the  ex- 
ceptional costs  of  the  severely  abnormal  sur- 
vivors would  take  the  lives  of  many  poten- 
tially normal  babies, "  said  Dr.  Peter  Budetti 
and  his  coUeafues  who  did  the  study  for  the 
Federal  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
"Clearly  a  policy  decision  to  withhold  care 
from  such  low-blrth-weight  infants  should 
not  be  based. 

Another  therapy  involving  relatively  few 
people  at  extraordinarily  high  expense  is 
that  for  end-stage  kidney  disease.  This 
treatment,  which  is  saving  the  lives  of  ev- 
eryone who  receives  It,  has  cost  much  more 
than  estimated  when  the  Federal  program 
to  provide  such  care  was  introduced  in  June 
1973.  The  treatments,  kidney  dialysis  and 
kidney  transplant  operations,  will  cost  an 
estimated  1 1.058  billion  in  1982  for  the 
59,125  patients  enrolled,  according  to  the 
Federal  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. 

Treating  more  patients  with  the  artificial 
kidney  at  home  instead  of  at  hospitals  and 
other  centers  would  be  a  preferable  form  of 
treatment  for  many  patients  and  would 
reduce  the  costs  of  treatment,  according  to 
Dr.  Christopher  R.  Blagg  of  the  Northwest 
Kidney  Center  in  Seattle.  He  said  that  the 
costs  of  dialysis  in  Washington  were  only 
about  75  percent  of  the  national  average  for 
all  dialysis  care  because  many  more  patients 
received  home  dialysis  in  Washington  than 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  national  rate 
of  home  dialysis  is  17  percent  as  against 
more  than  50  percent  In  Washington. 

Audits  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
last  month  said  that  the  average  cost  for 
home  dialysis  was  $97  per  treatment  as 
against  $108  in  out-patient  facilities  and 
$135  in  hospitals.  The  usual  number  of 
treatments  is  three  [)er  week. 

But  dialysis  is  mired  in  controversy  be- 
tween those  who  argue  for  the  convenience 
and  cost  savings  of  home  treatment  and 
those  who  argue  that  using  centers  is  safer 
and  needed  for  the  many  patients  who 
cannot  be  treated  at  home  t)ecause  of  their 
age  and  other  medical  problems.  Some  crit- 
ics charge  that  a  major  impediment  to  ex- 
panding home  treatment  is  the  profit 
motive. 

Intensive  care  units,  or  I.C.U.'s,  where 
adults  are  treated  for  heart  attacks,  lung 
disease  and  other  serious  conditions  have 
also  come  under  criticism.  Dr.  William  A. 
Knaus,  who  heads  the  intensive  care  unit  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  in 
Washington,  where  President  Reagan  was 
treated  after  he  was  shot  a  year  ago,  con- 
tended that  doctors  could  "practice  better 
medicine  by  using  I.C.U.'s  less. " 

At  a  New  York  City  hospital,  a  heart 
attack  patient  pays  $580  a  day  to  stay  in  a 
coronary  care  unit.  The  cost  of  such  care  de- 
pends on  several  variables,  such  as  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  patient's  condition,  the  type 
of  ailment  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  area 
of  where  the  care  is  being  delivered. 

One  of  Dr.  Knaus's  suggestions  was  that 
physicians  should  be  "more  selective  In  ad- 


mitting terminally  ill  patients  for  whom  the 
life-support  capabilities  of  an  I.C.U.  are  use- 
less." 

"This  Is  a  difficult  and  controversial  prob- 
lem," he  said,  "but  one  that  society  must 
face  soon  because  of  the  unlimited  economic 
and  emotional  costs  such  aggressive  but 
futile  treatment  creates." 

As  for  drugs,  the  development  of  antibiot- 
ics has  lessened  the  public  health  threats  of 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  scores  of  other 
infectious  diseases.  Use  of  anti-hypertensive 
drugs  has  begun  to  reduce  drastically  the 
rates  of  death  and  severe  complications 
from  high  blood  pressure. 

Death  statistics  fall  to  reflect  the  control, 
if  not  eradication,  of  many  other  diseases 
that  are  crippling  and  serious  but  usually 
not  fatal.  No  longer  do  Americans  fear  polio 
because  immunizations  prevent  it. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement.  Studies  published  In  medi- 
cal journals  have  shown  that  the  prescrib- 
ing habits  of  some  physicians  are  sloppy, 
even  dangerous.  In  such  cases,  patients  are 
not  Juat  paying  too  much:  they  are  being 
charged  for  Improper  treatment.  The  cost  to 
the  nation,  is  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Automated  technology  has  made  it  possi- 
ble simultaneously  and  accurately  to  do 
many  laboratory  tests  on  a  single  blood 
specimen  at  reduced  cost.  Yet,  this,  too,  has 
raised  cost  in  some  instances.  Although  au- 
tomation makes  it  easier  for  doctors  to 
order  many  more  tests,  doctors  sometimes 
have  to  repeat  the  tests  because  the  first  re- 
sults gave  spuriously  abnormal  values.  For 
example,  a  doctor  who  was  specifically  test- 
ing the  blood  sugar  level  of  calcium,  which 
often  shows  a  false  positive.  The  doctor 
then  would  have  to  do  futher  tests  to  deter- 
mine its  significance. 

At  least  three  studies  suggest  that  doctors 
ignore  many  normal  and  abnormal  laborato- 
ry test  results.  "This  implies  that  the  labo- 
ratory determinations  were  not  needed  In 
the  first  place,"  Lois  P.  Myers  and  Dr. 
Steven  A.  Schroeder  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco  said  in  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly.  The  signifi- 
cance is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  labora- 
tory tests  and  X-ray  services  now  account 
for  up  to  25  percent  of  total  bills  at  some 
hospitals.  But  last  week  a  study  by  Dr. 
Schroeder's  team  cautioned  that  the  prob- 
lems of  technology  in  medical  practice  were 
more  intricate  than  previously  recognized 
and  that  options  on  policies  to  control  the 
rising  costs  of  medical  care  should  recognize 
that  the  use  of  technology  differs  according 
to  diagnosis  and  clinical  specialty. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  ordering  labo- 
ratory tests.  One  is  the  fear  of  malpractice 
suits.  Perhaps  a  more  fundamental  factor  is 
that  medical  schools  encourage  wide  use  of 
tests. 

Medical  school  professors  have  been  more 
inclined  to  ask  younger  doctors.  "Why 
didn't  you  order  these  tests?  "  than  "Why 
did  you?"  But  there  are  signs  of  change. 
Some  medical  schools  are  teaching  students 
the  concepts  of  cost-effective  practice. 

However,  as  the  editors  of  the  Lancet,  one 
of  the  world's  most  resp>ect«d  medical  jour- 
nals, published  in  London,  noted:  "The  cost- 
effectiveness  approach  has  hardly  penetrat- 
ed medical  education  and  practice." 

roCUS  OH  OVERUSE  Of  TECHHOUXJY 

While  most  people  agree  that  technology 
has  been  a  potent  positive  force  in  medicine, 
even  reducing  cost  in  some  instances  as  it  di- 
minishes hospitalization,  the  criticism  fo- 
cuses on  overuse.  Some  say  the  costly  CAT 
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scan  is  used  when  it  might  not  be  needed;  at 
one  New  York  City  hospital,  it  costs  from  $1 
million  to  $1.5  million  to  buy  and  install  the 
machine,  and  the  cost  of  a  scan  is  $300  to 
$350,  depending  on  the  part  of  the  body  in- 
volved. The  issue  extends  to  conventional  X- 
rays,  electrocardiograms  and  laboratory 
tests  that  may  be  repeated  dally.  Is  more 
better? 

Modem  hospitals  face  many  incentives  to 
use  technology  but  few  reasons  to  constrain 
it.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Sanders,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Massachusette  General  Hospital, 
has  said.  As  an  example  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing changes  and  bewildering  array  of  new 
services  and  facilities,  from  1985  to  1975  the 
Boston  hospital  created  a  total  of  10  inten- 
sive care  uniU  and  hired  1,882  additional 
employees,  although  the  total  number  of 
patient-days  per  year  changed  very  little. 

Dr.  George  Hlmler.  a  former  president  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York,  has  said  that  "health  professions 
have  been  reluctant  to  raise  the  question  of 
limits  on  benefits  and  expenditures,  equat- 
ing such  limits  with  a  deteroriatlon  In  the 
quality  of  health  care." 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  Improved 
health  statistics— the  decline  In  death  rates, 
for  Instance— are  directly  related  to  the  in- 
creased expenditures  and  growing  technolo- 
gy, rather  than  to  Improved  socioeconomic, 
environmental  and  other  factors. 

THE  FACTOR  OF  ABUSE  OF  THE  STSTEM 

But  much  more  is  involved  In  the  care  of 
patients  than  can  show  up  in  health  statis- 
tics. Among  a  physician's  primary  obliga- 
tions are  relieving  pain  and  anxiety,  and 
easing  the  process  of  dying.  They  take  time 
and  skill. 

To  some  extent  the  high  cost  of  medical 
care  can  be  attributed  to  abuses  of  the 
system,  especially  in  Government  programs. 
But  such  abuses  appear  to  make  a  minimal 
contribution  to  the  overall  costs,  according 
to  Dr.  Robert  Blendon  of  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation  In  Princeton,  N.J.,  and 
Thomas  W  Moloney  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  in  New  York.  They  said: 

"Medicaid  is  a  far  better  and  more  indis- 
pensable program  than  commonly  realized: 
it  serves  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  probably  does  Improve  health, 
and  its  program  costs  per  recipient  are  no 
higher  than  the  per  person  costs  of  care  for 
all  Americans  of  similar  age. 

"Before  Medicaid,  people  with  low  income 
saw  physicians  far  less  often  than  did 
middle  class  people,  but  by  the  mld-1970's 
this  inequity  had  been  erased." 

"Even  if  every  claim  of  fraud,  abuse,  and 
overuse  proved  true,"  they  said,  "'the  net 
cost  of  any  such  failings  is  not  enough  to 
raise  the  per-person  cost  of  the  program 
above  the  per-person  cost  of  medical  care 
for  comparable  non-reclplent  Americans." 

SITUATION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

No  Western  nation  seems  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  controlling  rising  costs  with- 
out rationing  services,  largely  because  it 
costs  more,  not  less,  money  to  Introduce  new 
knowledge  and  technology. 

Paradoxically,  the  United  States,  which 
began  spending  substantial  amounts  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  health-care  plans  much 
later  than  such  Western  European  countries 
as  Britain  and  Sweden,  which  have  had 
well-publicized  national  health  insurance 
plans,  seems  to  be  ahead  of  them  In  terms 
of  confronting  the  problems  of  quality  and 
cost  of  care. 

A  limited  number  of  studies  have  been 
conducted  In  other  countries  and  they  have 


shown  variations  in  the  way  doctors  practice 
medicine,  for  example,  the  use  of  laboratory 
testing  services,  the  number  of  operations 
performed  and  the  use  of  antibiotics. 

What  they  show  Is  not  encouraging  to 
those  who  want  to  cut  costs  by  limiting 
profits  to  doctors.  The  studies  seem  to  show 
less  connection  than  expected  between  the 
amount  of  services  offered  and  the  method 
of  payment. 

ROOM  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  NOTED 

To  some,  costly  technology  is  being  used 
as  a  scapegoat,  and  to  others  concern  about 
money  may  t>e  a  red  herring.  There  is  still, 
they  say,  much  room  for  Improvement  in 
medical  c&re  despite  the  gains  of  recent 
years. 

"In  the  last  85  years,"  said  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Brook  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Rand  Corporation,  "about 
500  research  studies  have  been  published  as- 
sessing the  level  of  quality  of  care  delivered, 
and  virtually  all  these  studies  have  detected 
basic  problems  in  the  level  of  quality  deliv- 
ered." 

But  beyond  those  failings,  many  problems 
involved  In  the  quality  of  care  are  socioeco- 
nomic. 

'"So  often  people  equate  medical  care  with 
professional  care,"  said  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Feder- 
man,  a  dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School. 
'"They  reflect  distance,  population  cluster- 
ing, personal  habits  and  economic  circum- 
stances against  which  the  very  best  of  medi- 
cal effort  is  likely  to  be  very  poorly  success- 
ful." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1982] 

Critics  Sat  Lack  of  Incenttves  Hurts 

Insurers'  Efforts  to  Curb  Medical  Costs 

(By  Sandra  Salmans) 

Insurance  companies  have  instituted  a 
battery  of  programs  aimed  at  holding  down 
medical  costs,  but  health  care  economists 
and  other  critics  say  the  companies  are  not 
attacking  the  system's  basic  problems  and 
lack  the  incentives  to  do  so. 

Critics  complain  that,  as  conduits  for 
cash,  the  nation's  private  Insurers  may  actu- 
ally gain  from  inflated  medical  costs  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  hopltals  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities. When  the  cost  of  claims  rises,  insur- 
ers can  often  Increase  their  premiums, 
maintain  their  profits  and  have  additional 
money  to  invest. 

These  critics  charge  that  even  when  they 
do  not  benefit  from  cost  increases  Insurers 
are  reluctant  to  force  confrontations  with 
doctors  and  hospitals,  which  could  backfire. 

If  you  are  an  Insurer,  said  Walter 
McClure.  president  of  the  Center  for  Policy 
Studies,  a  Minneapolis  research  organiza- 
tion that  studies  health  care,  "You're  pun- 
ished if  you  try  to  be  too  consiclentlous 
about  costs." 

PROFITS  HURT  IN  PAST  TWO  YEARS 

The  insurers  insist  they  would  like  to  curb 
costs,  expeclally  after  two  years  in  which 
the  Industry's  profits  have  been  reduced  or, 
for  some  companies,  wiped  out  by  soaring 
claims.  Prudential,  for  example,  lost  $290 
million  in  1981  on  its  health  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

The  Insurers  argue,  however,  that  they 
caimot  unilaterally  impose  costllmiting 
measures  on  a  population  that  has  grown  to 
expect  comprehensive  coverage. 

""There's  a  misconception  that  Insurers 
can  automatically  change  coverage,"  said 
John  Kittredge,  executive  vice  president  of 
Prudential.  "The  truth  is  that  no  Insurance 
gets  sold  unless  somebody's  ready  to  buy  it," 


Since  its  inception  in  the  late  1920's, 
health  Insurance  coverage  has  spread  rapid- 
ly, today  encompassing  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  nation.  In  1980,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  more 
than  188  million  people  were  privately  in- 
sured, with  either  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  associations  or  any  of  200  commer- 
cial insurers,  or  both  in  several  million 
cases,  according  to  the  Health  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America. 

In  addition,  50  million  people  had  Medi- 
care, the  Government  Insurance  program 
for  the  elderly,  or  Medicaid,  the  program 
for  the  poor.  Many  people  with  Government 
Insurance  have  private  Insurance  as  well. 

The  growth  and  structure  of  health  Insur- 
ance, which  provides  Incentives  for  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  treatment,  is  heavUy  to 
blame  for  runaway  medical  costs,  according 
to  health  care  economists  and  other  experts 
in  the  field. 

"The  present  system  encourages  every- 
body to  have  a  spare-no-expense  attitude, 
because  somelxxiy  else  pays,"  said  Mr. 
McClure.  ""The  insurance  company  gives  the 
patient  a  blank  check." 

Some  experts  maintain  that  insurers  are 
only  too  happy  to  sign  that  check. 

"They're  a  funnel,  a  conduit,"  said  Her- 
bert Denenberg,  a  former  State  Insurance 
commissioner  In  Pennsylvania  who  Is  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  insurance  Industry. 
"Money  rushes  through.  Prices  go  up.  More 
money  rushes  through." 

ABILITT  TO  OUTPACE  INFLATION 

The  Insurers  thrive  as  long  as  they  can 
raise  their  premiums  at  rates  commensurate 
with  rising  medical  costs  and.  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  require  Government  approval  to  do 
so.  Thus,  while  the  larger  sums  may  not  in- 
crease profit  margins,  they  do  permit  insur- 
ers' profits  to  outpace  Inflation.  Larger  pre- 
miums and  expanded  coverage,  further- 
more, enlarge  the  pool  of  money  available 
for  investment,  a  matter  of  critical  interest 
to  insurers. 

In  fact,  the  Interest  of  the  insurers  and 
those  who  provide  health  care  at  times  coin- 
cide far  more  than  is  desirable  or,  in  some 
cases,  legal  under  antitrust  laws,  according 
to  health  care  economists  and  other  ex- 
perts. Their  particular  concern  Is  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  associations,  which 
have  had  a  long  and  special  relationship 
with  hospitals  and  doctors,  dating  from  the 
genesis  of  health  Insurance  In  the  Depres- 
sion. At  that  time,  hospitals,  seeking  a  more 
secure  financial  footing,  set  up  local  insur- 
ance plans.  Blue  Cross  eventually  became 
the  nonprofit  umbrella  organization  for  the 
various  plans,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

Similarly,  about  a  dozen  of  the  70  Blue 
Shield  plans  across  the  United  States  were 
originally  chartered  by  local  medical  soci- 
eties, according  to  William  Newsom,  vice 
president  of  professional  and  provider  rela- 
tions for  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 

Despite  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
policy  statement  last  year  that  organiza- 
tions representing  the  great  majority  of  doc- 
tors In  a  market  area  should  not  control 
such  plans,  ""there's  always  concern  that  the 
Blues,  even  If  independent,  might  conspire 
with  local  medical  societies  to  limit  competi- 
tion among  providers."  said  Clark  Havig- 
hurst.  a  law  professor  at  Duke  University. 

BLUE  CROSS  LINKS  WITH  HOSPITALS 

While  the  link  between  Blue  Cross  and 
the  hospitals  was  officially  severed  a  few 
years  ago,  there  Is  still  a  special  relation- 
ship. Blue  Cross  contracts  with  the  hospl- 
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tals  for  services  to  be  provided  to  its  sub- 
scribers, at  negotiated  rates.  As  a  rule.  Blue 
Croa  reimburses  the  hospitals  directly,  at 
rates  slightly  above  their  costs.  Mr.  Newsom 
said.  Commercial  Insurers  make  their  con- 
tracts with  the  subscriber,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  paying  the  hospital  and  then  collect- 
ing from  his  insurance  company. 

"Blue  Cross  pays  promptly,"  said  Alexan- 
der McMahon.  president  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  'It  simplifies  the  bill- 
ing process  and  cuts  down  on  the  hospital's 
need  for  capital  and  administration." 

Thus.  Blue  Cross  is  a  preferred  customer 
and  Is  treated  accordingly.  It  usually  gets  & 
discount,  averaging  about  10  percent,  but 
reaching  30  percent  in  some  cases,  on  hospi- 
tal bills.  I*redlctably.  that  provokes  grum- 
bling by  commercial  Insurers,  who  complain 
that  the  discounts  are  discriminatory  and 
enable  Blue  Cross  to  dominate  private  cov- 
erage in  many  communities. 

Health  care  economists  say  that  another 
effect  of  the  relationship  may  be  higher 
medical  costs. 

"HO  BURDER  TO  CONTROL  COSTS" 

"When  hospitals  increase  their  rates.  Blue 
Cross  raises  its  levels  of  payment. '  said  Carl 
Schramm,  director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Center  for  Hospital  Finance  and  Manage- 
ment. "So  there's  no  burden  on  hospitals  to 
control  costs. " 

The  discounts  make  Blue  Cross  adminis- 
trators less  likely  to  challenge  the  hospitals. 
In  the  view  of  some  critics,  who  say  that  the 
Insurer  Is  reluctant  to  Jeopardize  its  dis- 
count. Blue  Cross  denies  the  charge. 

"We  have  arm's-length,  legitimate  negoti- 
ations with  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  services 
rendered, "  said  Mr.  Newsom. 

In  1975,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  law- 
yers and,  by  extension,  the  medical  profes- 
sion were  subject  to  antitrust  laws.  Since 
then,  action  has  been  heating  up  against 
the  Blues.  Ohio  has  been  particularly  ag- 
gressive, bringing  seven  antitrust  suits  in 
the  health  field  since  1975.  Currently,  one 
of  Its  major  suits  is  against  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Hospital  Association,  which  the 
state  contends  has  effectively  handed  the 
market  to  Blue  Cross  through  its  discount 
policy. 

1979  SUIT  rORCKD  DIVKSTITUKX 

"Psychologically,  if  not  actually,  the  hos- 
pital administrators  still  view  Blue  Cross  as 
their  insurance  company,"  said  Eugene 
McShane,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
He  added  that  the  practice  had  evidently 
penalized  Cleveland,  where  hospital  costs 
are  23  percent  higher  than  the  national  av- 
erage. 

Another  suit,  settled  in  1979.  forced 
Ohio's  medical  association  to  divest  Itself  of 
its  100  percent  ownership  of  Ohio  Medical 
Indemnity,  the  state's  main  Blue  Shield 
plan. 

Admittedly,  the  status  of  the  Blues  varies 
widely  from  one  locality  to  the  next,  and  In 
many  sireas  they  neither  receive  discounts 
nor  are  controlled  by  local  doctors.  But  ac- 
cording to  health  economists  and  other  ex- 
perts, the  Blues,  as  well  as  commercial  in- 
surers, are  vulnerable  to  pressure  from 
those  who  provide  health  care,  and  reluc- 
tantly or  not,  they  have  been  compelled  to 
swaUow  higher  costs. 

"One  reason  that  the  Insurers  haven't 
acted  to  contain  costs  is  fear  of  boycotts  "  by 
physicians  and  hospitals,  said  Mr.  Havig- 
hurst,  the  Duke  professor.  He  cited  doctors 
in  Mich*  Tan  and  dentists  in  Indiana  who  col- 
lectively refused  to  accept  the  Insurers' 
terms  and  have  been  ruled  in  violation  of 
antitrust  law. 


SUBSCRIBER  RKBCLLION  PRKDICTES 

If  Insurers  tried  to  rein  in  doctors  or  hos- 
pitals responsible  for  riinaway  costs,  many 
say,  the  subscribers  would  rebel. 

"Imagine  an  Insurance  company  coming 
between  ypu  and  your  doctor."  said  Mr. 
McClure.  "How  long  would  you  stay  with 
your  Insurance  company?  " 

A  cost-limiting  program  set  up  by  Aetna  Il- 
lustrates the  constraints  on  private  insurers. 
A  decade  ago.  Aetna  informed  its  subscrib- 
ers that  If  their  doctors'  fees  exceeded  the 
"usual,  customary  and  reasonable"  standard 
of  the  health  Insurance  Industry,  and  they 
refused  to  pay.  Aetna  would  pay  their  legal 
costs.  The  policy  provoked  Intense  criticism 
from  physicians. 

"They  felt  It  was  undue  interference  in 
the  doctor-patient  relationship, "  said  Ger- 
hard Schade,  Aetna's  director  of  claims  rela- 
tions. 

Some  doctors  canceled  their  life  and  auto- 
mobile insurance  with  Aetna:  more  perti- 
nently, some  physicians  refused  to  bill 
Aetna,  requiring  subscribers  to  pay  them  di- 
rectly. 

LIM ITATTONS  OF  AXTTf  A  PROGRAM 

The  Aetna  program  had  Its  limitations, 
however,  because  only  the  most  excessive 
fees  were  rejected.  Furthermore.  It  was  de- 
liberately confined  to  fees  for  specific  serv- 
ices, avoiding  any  controversies  over  medical 
Judgment. 

"It  takes  a  doctor  to  make  distinctions  be- 
tween kinds  of  care,  and  the  doctors  them- 
selves disagree,"  said  Mr.  McClure.  "So  how 
can  the  insurance  companies  do  anything? 

Nonetheless,  threatened  or  real  Govern- 
ment regulation,  increasing  medical  costs, 
competition  and  pressure  from  the  large 
employers  that  buy  group  policies  have  per- 
suaded insurers  to  start  a  number  of  cost- 
limiting  programs. 

Among  the  most  successful  is  the  Hospi- 
tals Experimental  Payments  Program  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  Blue  Cross,  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  the  major  insurers,  guar- 
antee a  specified  amount  of  money  each 
year  for  five  years,  regardless  of  the  patient 
load. 

Hospitals  are  customarily  reimbursed  for 
each  instance  of  care  that  they  provide,  on 
the  basis  of  their  costs  or  charges.  Thus,  If 
they  Improve  their  efficiency  or  reduce 
their  patient  load,  their  costs,  and  conse- 
quently their  Income,  goes  down.  The  pro- 
gram has  cut  hospital  cost  Increases  in 
Rochester  to  10  percent  anniially,  well 
below  the  national  rate,  which  was  more 
than  14  percent  last  year. 

The  major  commercial  insurers  also  have 
creative  cost-llmltlng  programs.  Last  year, 
for  example.  Travelers  set  up  an  experimen- 
tal program  to  screen  policyholders  for  high 
blood  preaaure,  a  preventive  measure  aimed 
at  reducing  the  need  for  expensive  medical 
care  later.  Prudential,  like  many  Insurers, 
collects  statistics  on  hospital  use  In  areas 
where  It  has  a  significant  number  of  policies 
and  investigates  when  the  number  of  admis- 
sions, length  of  stays  or  use  of  services  devi- 
ates wildly  from  the  norm. 

Still,  when  commercial  insurers  talk  about 
solutions  to  rising  medical  costs,  they  focus 
not  on  holding  down  costs  but  on  "cost- 
shifting."  Because  the  Government  refuses 
to  pay  certain  hospital  charges  for  Its  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients,  those  costs  are 
shifted  to  private  Insurers,  to  the  tune  last 
year  of  $4.8  billion,  according  to  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America. 

In  the  end.  the  only  way  to  reach  the  In- 
surers may  be  through  the  big  group  policy 
holders,  experts  say. 


"What  would  inspire  insurers  to  get  seri- 
ous about  cost  containment  is  employers," 
said  Mr.  McClure.  "The  political  capital  Is 
very  high." 

There  Is  no  chance  that  Insurers  will  vol- 
untarily Impose  stringent  cost  controls,  crit- 
ics say. 

"The  Insurance  Industry  doesn't  want  to 
get  Involved,"  said  Mr.  Denenberg,  the 
former  Pennsylvania  official.  Besides,  he 
added,  some  cost-llmltlng  programs,  such  as 
preventive  medicine,  can  raise  costs  in  the 
short  term. 

The  insurers  "won't  take  uncertain  meas- 
ures," he  said.  "The  only  thing  that's  cer- 
tain Is  raising  prices." 

[From  the  New  "JTork  Times.  Apr.  1,  1982] 

CoMPcnnoR  Hels  Key  to  Lower  Medical 
Cost 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Denver.— When  James  R.  Stelnbach,  a  62- 
year-old  pipefitter,  recently  needed  open- 
heart  surgery,  he  faced  an  interesting  new 
choice. 

Under  his  union  health  plan,  he  was  free 
to  go  to  any  doctor  or  hospital  but  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  $2,000  out  of  his  own 
pocket  toward  the  surgery.  Or  he  could 
avoid  all  personal  costs  if  he  agreed  to  use 
one  of  320  ""preferred"  doctors  who  have 
banded  together,  along  with  Presbyterian/ 
St.  Luke's  Medical  Center.  Into  an  unusual 
new  organization  called  Mountain  Medical 
AffUlates  Inc.,  or  M.M.A. 

Because  of  competition  from  an  over- 
supply  of  doctors  and  hospital  beds  in  this 
area.  Mountain  Medical  had  agreed  to  give  a 
discount  to  the  Colorado  Pipe  Industry  In- 
surance Fund  if  the  fund  would  steer  pa- 
tients to  Its  members. 

Mr.  Stelnbach  used  a  preferred  doctor  and 
his  surgery,  $14,000  worth,  cost  him  exactly 
$6.  for  phone  calls  and  incidentals. 

With  the  Mountain  Medical  discount, 
which  ranges  from  5  to  30  percent  below  the 
"usual  and  customary'"  fees  in  the  Denver 
area,  the  union  fund  has  both  saved  sub- 
stantially while  offering  its  members  more 
comprehensive  coverage.  "Three  other  medi- 
cal groups  similar  to  M.M.A. ,  known  in  the 
trade  as  "preferred  provider  organizations," 
are  competing  with  one  another  for  medical 
business  from  dozens  of  union  funds  and 
employers  in  this  area. 

While  too  new  to  have  proved  Itself,  the 
concept  of  preferred  provider  organizations 
Is  one  of  several  innovative  ideas  that  are 
drawing  national  attention  as  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  rising  medical  costs. 
Like  many  of  them,  it  Is  based  on  the 
theory,  embraced  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, that  the  best  means  of  controlling 
costs  Is  to  stimulate  more  market  competi- 
tion among  doctors,  hospitals  and  health 
providers. 

DEBA'TE  ON  controlling  COSTS 

These  exi>eriments  are  taking  place 
against  a  backdrop  of  spirited  philosophical 
debate  In  Washington.  There  Is  little  dis- 
agreement that  something  must  be  done  to 
control  medical  costs,  which  nationally  have 
grown  sixfold  over  the  last  25  years  and  now 
stand  at  about  $250  billion  annually,  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

On  one  side  are  those  who  advance  vari- 
ous "pro-competition"  schemes,  which  vary 
considerably.  Others  contend  that  free- 
market  forces  will  never  work  properly 
when  It  comes  to  human  health  and  that 
costs  must  t>e  controlled  through  Govern- 
ment regulation,  ultimately  through  com- 


prehensive national  health  insurance.  For 
the  moment,  the  competition  forces  hold 
the  upperhand. 

Reagan  Administration  health  officials 
believe  that  the  Government  Itself  must 
bear  the  blame  for  medical  Inflation,  having 
stoked  the  fires  through  Medicare,  the 
health  care  program  for  the  poor,  and  Med- 
icaid, for  the  elderly,  and  through  tax  In- 
centives favoring  comprehensive  private 
medical  Insurance.  Having  brought  the  pot 
to  a  boil,  they  argue,  successive  administra- 
tions have  vainly  tried  to  clamp  a  lid  on  the 
top  rather  than  turning  down  the  flame. 

"The  thrust  In  controlling  health  care 
costs  for  the  last  20  years  has  been  through 
the  regulatory  approach— It  has  not 
worked."  said  Dr.  Robert  J.  Rubin.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  planning  and  evaluation  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. The  solution,  he  argued,  is  to  alter 
what  he  called  the  "perverse"  financial  and 
tax  Incentives  and  Insurance  practices  that 
have  long  rewarded  wasteful  and  excessive 
use  of  medical  services. 

insurance  "hides"  true  price 

"Insurance  really  hides  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care,"  Dr.  Rubin  said.  "Both  providers 
and  patients  really  believe  that  health  care 
is  free."  If  patients  had  to  make  co-pay- 
ments for  medical  procedures  or  pay  deduc- 
tibles, he  said,  consumers  would  become 
cost-conscious  and  shop  around  more  care- 
fully for  medical  services  and  insurance. 

This  Is  an  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  solution 
In  the  view  of  Melvin  Olasser,  director  of 
the  labor-backed  Health  Security  Action 
Council.  He  contended  that  It  would  mostly 
harm  the  working  poor,  who  might  delay 
needed  care,  ultimately  incurring  more  costs 
for  major  illnesses.  And  unless  private  and 
public  systems  are  joined  in  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  in  which  both  doctor  and  hospital 
fees  are  controlled,  he  said,  providers  will 
only  shift  costs  from  one  sector  to  the 
other. 

While  these  philosophical  and  political 
differences  are  threshed  out.  several  experi- 
ments iP  cost  control,  most  of  them  keyed 
to  enhanced  competition  and  built-in  Incen- 
tives to  economize,  are  being  tried  around 
the  nation.  They  Involve  preferred  provider 
organizations,  various  kinds  of  prepaid 
groups,  new  insurance  concepts  that  reward 
people  for  staying  well,  new  hospital  reim- 
bursement methods,  "employer  coalitions" 
and  many  other  Ideas. 

"The  evidence,"  said  Representative  Rich- 
ard A.  Gephardt,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
who  Is  one  of  the  foremost  Congressional 
proponents  of  the  competition  approach,"  is 
that  if  you  change  the  financial  Incentives 
and  the  way  insurers  compensate  the  pro- 
viders, you  can  effect  efficiencies  in  the 
system.  We  will  not  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence until  we  try  It  in  a  broad  way." 

ONE  APPROACH  IN  DENVER 

A  competitive  approach  Is  being  tried  here 
in  Denver,  where  the  climate  seemed  right 
for  change  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  the 
preferred  provider  organizations  first 
emerged.  Kalser-Permanente,  a  prepaid 
group  plan  affiliated  with  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, had  captured  a  large  share  of  the 
market  as  the  population  shifted  away  from 
downtown.  By  1977,  Presbyterlan/St. 
Luke's,  near  downtown,  was  in  financial 
straits  with  an  average  occupancy  rate  of  68 
percent.  Meanwhile,  many  young  doctors 
had  chosen  to  settle  In  Denver,  and  they 
were  eager  for  more  patients. 

So  several  physicians  affiliated  with  St. 
Luke's  formed  the  Mountain  Medical  Affili- 


ates preferred  provider  group.  According  to 
Gary  Brukardt.  a  St.  Luke's  vice  president, 
it  allowed  them  to  continue  to  practice  in 
their  "free  enterprise  way."  BSnployers  and 
unions  who  subscribe  to  the  plan  got  a 
volume  discount  for  both  doctor  fees  and 
hospitalization. 

In  return  the  doctors  get  speedy  payment 
by  courier  within  a  week,  and,  theoretically, 
more  business— Just  as  airlines  would  rather 
sell  discount  tickets  than  fly  half  empty. 
Today  about  450,000  workers  and  depend- 
ents have  access  to  preferred  provider  orga- 
nizations here,  and  about  200,000  make 
some  use  of  them. 

Samuel  L.  Jenkins  of  the  Martin  E.  Segal 
Company,  the  actuarial  consultants  who  set 
up  the  Denver  preferred  provider  groups, 
said  that  while  medical  costs  generally  grew 
by  12  to  15  percent  in  the  Denver  area  last 
year,  union  trust  fund  payments  for  those 
using  preferred  providers  rose  by  only  5  per- 
cent. But  he  and  others  agree  that  the  long- 
range  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  heavi- 
ly on  whether  It  can  prevent  patients  from 
making  unnecessary  visits  to  doctors  and 
prevent  doctors  from  ordering  unnecessary 
procedures. 

Typical  of  the  doctors  Involved  are  James 
G.  Urban,  an  orthopedic  surgeon  who  Is 
president  of  Mountain  Medical,  and  Michael 
C.  Barlow,  an  Internist,  both  of  suburban 
Aurora.  They  are  candid  about  their  mo- 
tives. "If  we  had  all  the  patients  we  wanted, 
we  wouldn't  have  any  interest  in  this,"  Dr. 
Urban  said.  Both  men  said  the  plan  must 
vigilantly  weed  out  abusers. 

Patients  using  the  preferred  provider  plan 
have  so  far  accounted  for  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  doctors'  practices.  Many  other 
doctors  on  the  panel  have  said  that  they 
have  yet  to  see  any  new  business. 

A  vulnerability  of  the  preferred  provider 
organizations  Is  that  patients  have  no  direct 
incentive  to  be  cost  conscious.  But  a  plan 
that  actually  pays  workers  who  keep  well 
has  been  devised  by  a  smaU  school  system  in 
northern  California.  Developed  by  Philip  E. 
Nlckerman,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Mendocino  County,  about  200 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  this  "'Stay 
Well"  plan  works  like  this: 

For  each  of  its  200  employees  the  system 
sets  aside  $500  a  year  in  a  local  fund  called  a 
"side  account, "  out  of  which  Individual  med- 
ical claims  of  up  to  $500  are  paid.  Then,  for 
$67.97  a  month  for  each  worker,  it  buys 
major-medical  coverage  from  Blue  Shield 
for  claims  of  more  than  $500.  Employees 
and  their  families  who  use  less  than  $500 
worth  of  care  in  a  year  are  credited  the  dif- 
ference, which  workers  can  take  when  they 
retire  or  quit, 

PLAN  "CLOSE  TO  BRUXIANT" 

For  example,  Dan  Ranger,  a  34-year-old 
teacher,  saved  $406.04  in  the  first  year  of 
the  plan,  and  calls  the  program  "close  to 
brilliant."  In  the  first  year,  25  percent  of 
the  employees  claimed  no  medical  costs  at 
all,  compared  with  18  percent  of  similar 
workers  In  northern  California.  In  all, 
$72,579.62  accumulated  In  Individual  savings 
In  the  first  two  years. 

Louis  E>elsol,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
estimates  that  the  county  has  saved 
$250,000  in  what  it  would  have  paid  In  pre- 
miums. Larry  Parcell,  senior  vice  president 
of  Blue  Shield  o:'  California,  said  that  Men- 
docino's insurance  premiums  had  not  risen 
since  the  plan  began  in  1979— while  insur- 
ance costs  elsewhere  in  the  state  were  grow- 
ing by  15  to  20  percent.  Already  about  70 
other  employers,  including  the  Bank  of 
America,  are  emulating  the  Idea. 


Still,  there  are  critics,  like  Dr.  Robert 
Werra,  a  family  practitioner  in  Ukiah, 
Calif.,  who  says,  "People  delay  needed  medi- 
cal Interventions  and  diagnoses  of  things 
that  could  have  been  taken  care  of  simply  if 
caught  early." 

The  most-established  mechanism  for  pos- 
sibly promoting  cost-efficient  medicine  are 
health  maintenance  organizations,  or 
H.M.O.'s,  under  which  participants  pay  a 
flat  fee  for  health  care.  The  concept  Is 
growing  fast,  with  about  5  percent  of  the 
population  now  covered,  and  the  groups  are 
viewed  in  some  quarters  as  the  cornerstone 
on  which  a  competitive  system  might  be 
built. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Community 
Health  Program  of  Queens-Nassau  Inc.,  a 
group  medical  practice  associated  with  Long 
Island  Jewish  Hospital,  and  one  of  three 
such  groups  In  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization operated  by  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  of  Greater  New  York. 

MONTHLY  PEE  POR  H.M.O.  MEMBERS 

Housed  In  a  modem  two-story  building 
near  the  hospital,  the  group  employs,  on 
salary,  20  full-time  physicians  and  16  others 
part-time,  representing  a  full  range  of  spe- 
cialties. The  23,500  members  pay  a  monthly 
fee  of  $148  for  families  or  $62  for  individ- 
uals, which  entitles  them  to  round-the-clock 
care  In  a  personalized  setting  where  inter- 
nists operate  in  teams  and  each  team  sees 
the  same  patients. 

The  fixed  fees,  in  effect,  establish  a 
budget  within  which  the  group's  doctors 
must  live.  The  budget  is  negotiated  jointly 
by  the  group  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield. 
The  doctors,  says  Dr.  Conrad  Rosenberg, 
the  director,  "tend  to  get  Involved"  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  organization  and  to  "mod- 
erate their  behavior"  when  ordering  tests. 
Also,  he  says,  keeping  the  premium  down  Is 
a  further  Incentive,  since  the  group  is  com- 
peting against  other  plans  for  members. 

Dr.  Robert  Match,  administrator  of  the 
hospital  and  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  State,  said  that  he  be- 
lieves the  arrangement  has  cut  unnecessary 
tests.  He  concedes  that  this  Is  hard  to  docu- 
ment. But,  he  says,  it  has  clearly  cut  the 
rate  of  hospital  admissions  by  a  third,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Blue  Cross  subscribers  in 
New  York  State  as  a  whole. 

Health  maintenance  organizations  are 
steadily  spreading,  mainly  because  large  em- 
ployers and  insurers  are  finding  them  finan- 
cially attractive  and  because  big  companies 
are  required  to  offer  them  as  an  option  to 
their  employees.  According  to  InterStudy.  a 
Minneapolis  research  organization  headed 
by  Dr.  Paul  M.  Elwood  Jr..  243  health  main- 
tenance groups  were  In  operation  last  year, 
serving  10.3  million  people,  13  percent  more 
than  in  1980.  In  California,  they  have  cap- 
tured about  20  percent  of  the  market:  In 
Minneapolis,  where  the  concept  is  most 
fully  developed,  about  25  percent. 

B'YPASSING  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Generally,  the  money  flows  directly  from 
the  employer  to  the  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization without  going  through  an  Insur- 
ance company,  giving  the  employer  more  le- 
verage in  keeping  costs  down.  Some  health 
maintenance  groups  also  offer  bonuses  for 
doctors  who  operate  below  budget. 

There  are  possible  pitfalls.  Advocates  of 
the  practice  acknowledge  that  there  is  the 
danger  of  cutting  medical  comers.  More- 
over, some  health  maintenance  groups  have 
folded  because  of  the  hazards  of  bad  man- 
agement and  bankruptcy  that  can  afflict 
any  conventional  business. 
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Nevertheless,  say  the  analysts,  the  ^oups 
Introduce  an  element  of  competition  Into 
the  health  care  system  that  has  largely 
been  missing.  They  compete  not  only 
against  each  other  for  patients,  but  against 
conventional  medical  practice  and  financing 
plans. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  numbers  of  elderly 
people  growing  rapidly,  the  Government  is 
actively  searching  for  ways  to  control  the 
runaway  costs  of  its  Medicare  program.  An 
experiment  that  shows  promlsie  in  cutting 
costs  smd  improving  care  is  in  Its  third  year 
In  Worcester.  Mass.  A  health  maintenance 
organization  there,  the  Pallon  Clinic,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration,  which  runs  Medicare,  to 
enroll  6.000  volunteer  Medicare  patients  on 
a  prepaid  basis. 

The  Senior  Plan,  as  it  is  called,  gets  $140  a 
month  for  each  patient,  or  about  95  percent 
of  the  average  Medicare  cost  in  the  area, 
plus  tl5  from  the  patient.  In  return  the 
plan  agrees  to  provide  for  nearly  all  medical 
needs  at  no  extra  cost,  which  is  much  better 
than  what  conventional  Medicare  offers. 

PrWXR  DATS  nf  HOSPTTAL 

since  the  plan  must  pay  for  hospltaliza 
tlon  there  Is  a  strong  Incentive  to  use  other. 
cheaper  means  of  treatment  and  to  monitor 
members'  health.  Last  year  the  average 
Fallon  patient  spent  2.5  days  in  the  hospi- 
tal, as  against  4  days  for  the  general  over-65 
population  in  Worcester  County.  Under  reg- 
ular Medicare,  it  is  often  necessary  to  be 
hospitalized  to  receive  benefits. 

The  plan  has  had  problems.  Some  pa- 
tients fail  to  grasp  that  they  are  not  enti- 
tled to  regular  Medicare  benefits  and  have 
run  up  high  bilis  elsewhere.  Also,  some  local 
doctors  have  charged  that  the  clinic  was 
"stealing"  their  patients  and  said  it  would 
discourage  needed  treatment. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  expected  to 
ask  Congress  soon  to  authorize  a  "voucher" 
plan  under  which  Medicare  recipients  could 
take  their  Medicare  dollars  and  buy  into 
plans  like  Fallon. 

Since  hospital  expenditures  represent  by 
far  the  largest  component  of  medical  costs. 
40  percent,  several  innovations  focus  on 
making  hospitals  more  cost-conscious.  For 
example,  groups  of  hospitals  in  Massachu- 
setts and  North  Dakota  recently  embarked 
on  what  is  called  a  "capitation"  exi>erlment. 
supported  by  the  John  A.  Hartford  Founda- 
tion of  New  York.  Each  hospital  is  paid  a 
fixed  monthly  sum  for  every  Blue  Cross 
member  living  in  its  geographic  area,  rather 
than  dally  rates  for  hoapitalization. 
PKonr  ntcKHTivi  rox  hospital 

Since  the  hospital  keeps  as  profit  that 
portion  of  the  capitation  fee  it  does  not 
spend,  the  theory  is  that  the  institution  will 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  shorten  hospital 
stays.  "The  primary  focus  is  not  on  chang- 
ing patient  behavior,  but  the  way  hospitals 
and  doctors  look  at  patients  and  each 
other."  said  the  creator  of  the  idea.  Robert 
Sigmond.  a  Philadelphia-based  adviser  to 
Blue  Cross. 

To  stimulate  such  experiments,  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  recently 
offered  $16.2  million  in  grants,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  Sigmond,  to  local  communi- 
ties. 

Hospital  reimbursement  methods  are 
widely  considered  a  major  villain.  Thus 
much  attention  is  focused  on  nine  hospitals 
In  Rochester.  N.Y..  that  have  formed  the 
Rochester  Area  Hospitals'  Corporation. 
Under  waivers  of  Federal  and  state  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  rules,  the  hospitals  agree 


In  advance  what  each  institution's  revenue 
for  the  year  will  be,  based  on  a  complex  for- 
mula keyed  to  the  preceding  year's  reve- 
nues. Thus  limited,  they  find  more  ways  to 
save  money.  The  hospitals  also  cooperate  In 
planning,  to  avoid  duplication  of  facilities. 
Spending  by  the  hospitals  was  up  9  percent 
in  1980  over  1979.  as  against  17  percent  na- 
tionally. 

With  medical  costs  gobbling  up  a  growing 
share  of  corporate  profits,  private  employ- 
ers are  taking  new  Interest  in  holding  the 
line.  From  60  to  75  "employer  coalitions" 
that  seek  to  use  corporate  financial  clout  to 
restrain  medical  costs  have  cropped  up 
around  the  nation. 

For  example,  the  Fairfield/Westchester 
Business  Group  on  Health  tries  to  encour- 
age physical  fitness,  cooperative  hospital 
planning  and  the  development  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  In  the  two  New 
York  area  counties.  It  is  unclear  how  much 
success  such  coalitions  will  have. 

"I  favor  the  opportunity  for  many  differ- 
ent solutions.  There  is  not  a  slivgle  universal 
solution."  said  Walter  Unger.  associate  di- 
rector for  professional  affairs  of  the  Hospi- 
tal Financial  Management  Association.  He 
added  that  such  solutions  would  emerge  if 
the  existing  financial  incentives  were  sig- 
nificantly altered.  "We  know  what  needs  to 
be  done — all  that's  needed  Is  the  political 
will  to  do  it."  he  said. 

Many  economists  contend  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  Ilea  in  national  change  to  spur 
more  cost-effective  medicine.  Walter 
McClure.  a  leading  theoretician  of  the  com- 
petition school,  who  Is  president  of  the 
Center  for  Policy  Studies  In  Minneapolis, 
says  that  American  doctors  practice  a  broad 
range  of  acceptable  medicine,  from  the  eco- 
nomical and  conservative  to  the  elaborate 
and  costly.  Public  policy,  he  said,  should  en- 
courage the  efficient  doctors  and  hospitals 
and  drive  out  the  wasteful.  "I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  going  from  a  Cadillac  to  a  Chev- 
ette.  but  from  a  Cadillac  to  an  Olda."  he 
said. 

Few  expect  any  speedy  remedies  through 
large-scale  private  or  Government  pro- 
grams, however,  given  the  political  and 
technical  barriers  to  sweeping  change  In 
such  a  complex  system  with  many  vested  In- 
terests. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allowed  for  Senator  Specter  under  the 
special  order  be  transferred  to  me,  the 
next  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

(Submission  of  resolution  regarding 
U.S.  response  to  Argentine  invasion.) 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
week  and  1  day  ago,  the  Senate  having 
just  returned  from  Its  Easter  recess.  I 
spoke  to  the  most  powerfully  impor- 
tant event  that  had  occurred  during 
the  period  of  our  absence,  which  was 
the  Argentine  invasion  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

At  that  time,  I  proposed  that  the 
United  States  should  view  this  matter 
in  its  NATO  context.  I  reminded  the 
Senate  that  this  was  the  first  occasion 
since  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  1949 
that  the  territory  and  the  nationals  of 
a  NATO  country  had  been  overrun  by 
military  aggression  from  a  non-NATO 
power. 

I  said  that  the  reaction  of  the 
United  States  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  would  be  viewed  in 
Western  Europe  as  a  test  of  the  propo- 
sition set  forth  two  decades  ago  by 
General  DeGaulle.  then  President  of 
France  that,  in  an  emergency,  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  wide 
range  of  interests  in  the  world,  would 
always  find  a  regional  consideration  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world  that 
would  preclude  its  keeping  its  commit- 
ment to  the  NATO  alliance.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  Mr.  DeGaulle  withdrew 
French  military  forces  from  the  alli- 
ance. 

In  time,  the  headquarters  left  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  moved  to  temporary 
headquarters  in  Brussels— where  they 
remain,  very  much  temporary  head- 
quarters, symbolic  of  an  increasingly 
shaky  alliance. 

In  the  week  since  I  spoke,  precisely 
these  views  have  been  offered,  with 
ever  greater  insistence,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, among  all  parties  and  sectors. 
The  view  is  there  that  the  United 
States  should  not,  indeed  cannot,  be 
neutral  in  a  matter  where  one  party 
has  conunitted  aggression  and  the 
other  is  resisting  aggression.  On  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  among  the  four 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  is 
said  that  the  role  of  honest  broker  as 
between  parties  clearly  in  the  right 
and  parties  clearly  in  the  wrong  is  not 
appropriate  and  cannot  be  sustained. 

It  seems  that  this  view  is  becoming 
so  widespread  that  Britain  is  on  the 
verge  of  asking  itself  the  same  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  in  France,  and 
possibly  coming  to  the  same  answer. 

Meantime.  Mr.  President,  a  second 
theme  of  the  speech  I  delivered  Tues- 
day a  week  ago  seems  also  to  have 
been  validated.  The  American  policy 
of  mediating  has  clearly  failed.  It  was 
bound  to  fail  because  our  country 
sought  to  interpose  itself  between  a 
party  we  had  already  declared,  in  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  502  of  April 
3,  to  be  in  violation  of  the  nonaggres- 
sion  pledge  of  article  2,  section  4  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  a  party  which 
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we  declared  to  have  been  the  victim  of 
that  aggression. 

I  take  no  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  American 
policy.  It  would  not  under  most  ordi- 
nary circumstances  be  of  great  value 
even  to  point  out  this  failure,  save  for 
the  failure  of  perception  and  percep- 
tion of  principle  that  underlies  the 
failure  of  this  policy.  Our  policy  has 
failed  because  our  position  is  unten- 
able. 

We  cannot  go  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil smd  ask  that  an  aggressor  inunedi- 
ately  desist  in  his  aggression  and  then 
go  to  that  same  aggressor  and  say 
"Can  we  be  of  help  to  you?"  I  do  not 
want  to  caricature  the  extraordinary 
efforts  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
made,  which  have  been  good-faith  ef- 
forts if  ever  there  could  be  such.  But 
he  was  acting  on  premises  which  did 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  success. 

The  leakage  of  reality  in  the  current 
administration  about  which  I  have 
spoken  reasserts  itself  in  the  notion 
that  a  military  dictatorship  in  Argenti- 
na could  be  mediated  out  of  an  act  of 
aggression  when  there  can  be  no  re- 
wards according  to  its  own  standards 
for  any  compliance  with  international 
law.  The  Government  of  Argentine 
exists  in  violation  of  law.  General  Gal- 
tleri  came  to  power  last  December  in  a 
palace  coup.  He  replaced  another  gen- 
eral in  a  military  government  whose 
conduct  in  recent  years  has  ranged 
from  imacceptable  to  unspeakable. 

To  think  that  a  general  who  rules  in 
defiance  of  Argentine  law  and  without 
regard  to  international  law  would  see 
any  advantage  in  suddenly  coming 
Into  compliance  with  international  law 
is  to  ask  what  never  was  nor  ever  will 
be  possible  with  autocrats.  Inevitably. 
Mr.  Halg's  shuttle  diplomacy  has 
failed,  and  the  prospect  of  war  looms. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  baffling  at 
this  point  is  that  the  President  does 
not  denounce  violence  and  the  use  of 
violence  by  the  aggressor  party,  the 
Argentine  Government. 

It  is  commendable  and  potentially 
constructive  for  the  President  to 
appeal  to  both  sides  for  restraint  but, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons recently  put  it,  in  this  particular 
case  that  is  akin  to  being  neutral  as 
between  the  fire  and  the  fire  brigade. 
That  is  hardly  to  establish  the  basis 
on  which  one  could  be  successful  in  di- 
plomacy. 

Mr.  President,  this  crisis  threatens 
the  NATO  alliance.  It  threatens  the 
tenure  of  an  allied  government  which 
has  been  an  especial  friend  of  ours.  It 
threatens  to  replace  it  with  a  govern- 
ment which  may  not  be  as  friendly. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  in  any  way  pre- 
judge the  disposition  of  a  government 
which  might  follow  that  of  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  a  government  that  might  take 
power  in  Britain  as  a  consequence  of 
the  current  crisis  would  do  so  in  the 


aftermath  of  events  in  which  the 
United  States  would  be  seen  in  a  very 
poor  light.  Not  since  the  settlement  of 
the  Venezuelan  dispute  during  the 
Presidency  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  the 
late  19th  century  would  the  United 
States  and  Britain  have  been  at  such 
odds  with  each  other. 

We  will  fritter  away  a  relationship 
which  cannot  be  replaced,  indeed  for 
which  there  is  no  alternative,  if  we  de- 
clare ourselves  neutrtd  as  between  an 
ally  without  equivalent  in  the  world 
and  a  distant,  hostile.  neo-Fascist  and 
anti-Semitic  military  regime.  What 
kind  of  people  have  we  become,  Mr. 
President? 

The  papers  are  filled  with  the  asser- 
tion that  we  do  this  owing  to  some  al- 
leged support  that  the  Argentines  give 
us  in  Central  America,  perhaps  in  the 
belief  that  Argentina  is  a  great  model 
for  the  Central  American  govern- 
ments. "Why  don't  you  El  Salvadorans 
govern  yourselves  as  does  Argentina? 
Why  don't  you  poor  campesinos  of 
Guatemala  emulate  what  my  friend, 
Paul  Samuelson,  has  called  the  mira- 
cle of  economic  nongrowth  in  Argenti- 
na?" 

Leaving  aside  the  idea  of  Argentina's 
potential  utility  as  a  role  model  in 
Central  America,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  are  our  responsibilities? 

Sophistication  is  the  great  enemy  of 
clarity  in  these  matters.  I  propose  a 
simple  statement  that  should  guide 
American  policy:  "Stand  by  your 
friends,  stand  by  your  principles." 

There  cannot  be  an  alternative  that 
could  be  successful.  If  there  was,  our 
Secretary  of  State  would  have  found  it 
by  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
past  time  that  the  Senate  told  the  ad- 
ministration we  wlU  stand  by  it  in  this 
if  it  stands  by  American  principles.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  say  that  Congress  will 
stand  by  the  clear  implications  of  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  502,  and 
desires  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
against  Argentina  Just  as  the  Europe- 
an Community  has  done  in  support  of 
Britain. 

The  United  States  has  the  right  to 
do  this,  Mr.  President.  We  have  the 
duty  to  do  it.  F\uther,  the  President 
has  the  power  to  do  it. 

The  trade  involved  is  considerable. 
Last  year  the  United  States  imported 
more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  exports 
from  Argentina.  The  bilateral  trade 
amounted  to  $3.3  billion,  one-third  of 
which  was  imports  from  Argentina 
and  two-thirds  exports. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  extensive 
corpus  of  law  giving  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  power  to  embar- 
go trade  when  the  international  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  threat- 
ened and  require  such  embargo.  This 
was  done  when  the  American  diplo- 
mats in  Tehran  were  held  hostage  by 
the  Iranian  Government.  More  recent- 
ly, on  March  10  of  this  year.  President 


Reagan  exercised  this  authority  to  bar 
the  further  import  of  Libyan  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  wUl  list  simply  four 
of  these  statutes;  The  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  author- 
izes the  President  to  bar  imports  if 
such  imports  "would  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security." 

In  my  view,  the  NATO  implications 
of  the  Falkland  dispute,  mean  that 
anj^hing  which  supports  the  Argen- 
tine economy,  and  this  allows  Argenti- 
na to  persist  in  its  aggression,  does 
threaten  to  impair  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act.  successor  to  the 
better  known  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  authorizes  the  President  to  regu- 
late or  prohibit  International  trade  to 
deal  with  any  unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary threat,  which  has  its  source  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  outside  the 
United  States,  if  the  President  declares 
a  national  emergency  with  respect  to 
such  threat. 

It  is  an  emergency  indeed  if  NATO  is 
at  issue. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  authorizes  the  President: 

To  restrict  the  export  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology which  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  potential  of  any 
other  country  or  combination  of  countries 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Elmergencies  Act  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  the  national  emergen- 
cy that  is  the  prerequisite  for  his  use 
of  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act  I  have  just  cited. 

As  James  Reston  writes  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  We  cannot  remain 
neutral  as  between  the  fire  and  the 
fire  brigade,  to  use  the  British  image. 
As  between  the  lawful  and  the  lawless 
there  Is  no  having  it  both  ways.  One 
cannot  do  that.  Therefore  let  us  stand 
by  our  friends,  stick  by  our  principles. 

SEHATB  RESOLXmOIf  368 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  lay  on  the  desk  a  resolution 
stating  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

That,  should  the  government  of  Argentina 
not  undertake  promptly  to  Implement  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  502  adopted  April  3. 
1982,  the  President  should  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  him  by  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Internal  Eco- 
nomic Powers,  the  National  Emergencies 
Act,  the  Export  Administration  Act,  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  to  embargo  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Argentina 
until  such  time  as  Argentina  does  imple- 
ment Security  Council  Resolution  502,  or 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  de- 
clares the  crisis  to  be  otherwise  resolved. 

Be  if  further  resolved  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  convey  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  what  the  Senate  has  herein  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  resolu- 
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tion  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  368 
Whereas,  on  April  2.  1982,  without  warn- 
ing or  provocation,  the  armed  forces  of  Ar- 
gentina invaded  the  Falkland  Islands,  long 
recognized  as  territory  of  Great  Britain: 

Whereas.  Argentina  armed  forces  have 
since  April  2.  1982  occupied  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands and  the  Falkland  Islands  E>ependen- 
cies  (South  Georgia  and  the  South  Sand- 
wich Islands)  against  the  will  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Islands; 

Whereas,  Great  Britain  has  over  the 
course  of  149  years  clearly  satisfied  the 
three  traditional  tests  of  sovereignty  under 
international  law  with  respect  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands  and  Dependencies,  namely  his- 
tory, effective  possession,  tmd  display  of  sov- 
ereignty; 

Whereas,  successive  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  have  nevertheless  engaged 
over  many  years  in  negotiations  intended  to 
satisfy  Argentina's  claims  to  the  islands  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  Great  Britain's 
commitments  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Islands: 

Whereas,  the  Argentina  Invasion  of  April 
2.  1982  is  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  according  to  which  Member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  have  pledged  to  're- 
frain in  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state "; 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  on  April  3.  1982  adopted 
Resolution  502  (1982).  demanding  "an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  Argentine  forces 
from  the  Falkland  Islands: " 

Whereas  the  nations  of  the  European 
Community  on  April  18.  1982  announced  an 
embargo  on  imports  of  goods  and  services 
from  Argentina,  effective  immediately,  as  a 
demonstration  of  support  for  the  merit  of 
Great  Britain's  claim  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands and  opposition  to  Argentina's  unilat- 
eral and  unjustified  assertion  of  force  to 
claim  the  islands; 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  American  national  In- 
terest to  cooperate  with  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  international  programs  to  uphold 
the  rule  of  international  law:  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  should  the  Government  of  Ar- 
gentina not  undertake  promptly  to  imple- 
ment Security  Council  Resolution  502 
(1982)  adopted  April  3,  1982.  the  President 
should  exercise  the  authority  granted  him 
by  statutes  of  the  United  States.  Including 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.  the  National  Emergencies  Act. 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  and 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  to  embar- 
go trade  between  the  United  States  and  Ar- 
gentina until  such  time  as  Argentina  does 
implement  Security  Council  Resolution  502 
or  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
declares  the  crisis  to  be  otherwise  resolved. 
Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  convey  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  what  the  Senate  has  herein 
resolved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it 
the  request  of  the  Senator  that  the 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  my  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  re- 
ceived and  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  most  gracious  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obser- 
vations by  Mr.  James  Reston.  as  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  in  an  essay  entitled  "Beyond 
the  Falklands."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21.  1982] 
Beyors  thx  Falklands 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washihotoh.  April  20.— President  Reagan 
keeps  trying  to  charm  Britain  and  Argenti- 
na into  a  compromise  over  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, as  If  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  aggressors  and  the  defenders.  But  there 
is  a  problem  beyond  the  Falklands. 

In  his  latest  brief  news  conference,  while 
the  British  Navy  was  approaching  Argen- 
tine waters,  the  President  praised  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  for  a  "magnificent  effort "  to 
arrange  a  compromise,  and  said  the  United 
States  would  try  "to  continue  the  mediation 
process." 

Considering  the  failure  of  Al  Halg's  "mag- 
nificent effort."  It's  odd  that  the  President 
didn't  come  out  clear  and  strong  against  the 
military  conquest  of  these  Islands  by  the  Ar- 
gentine generals. 

For  this  may  t>e  the  only  thing  at  this  late 
date  that  might  avoid  a  war  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  restrain  the  use  of  force  to 
settle  political  controversies  vital  to  U.S.  in- 
terests elsewhere. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  here  than  the  Falk- 
lands. There  are  conflicts  over  territory  and 
sovereignty  all  over  the  world:  in  divided 
Germany,  in  divided  Korea,  along  the  Asian 
border  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  Sinai  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  in  Kash- 
mir between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  even  in 
Canada  over  the  Independence  of  French- 
speaking  Quebec. 

The  United  States  can  be  even-handed 
about  who  has  "sovereignty"  over  the  Falk- 
lands, or  what  should  be  done  with  the  con- 
flict between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
over  the  Russians'  occupation  of  the  Kurile 
Island  chain,  or  who  has  the  most  meritori- 
ous claim  In  the  Innumerable  border  dis- 
putes between  the  new  Independent  nations 
of  Africa. 

But  on  the  use  of  military  force  to  settle 
these  questions,  to  which  the  Argentine 
Government  has  committed  itself  in  the 
Falklands,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
such  an  avenue  may  well  to  chaos  and 
maybe  even  to  world  war. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  is 
bound  by  treaty  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  oppose  the  use  or  threat  of  mili- 
tary force  to  settle  International  disputes, 
and  even  If  the  world  body  doesn't  have  the 
authority  to  sustain  this  principle,  it  Is  still 
In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  do 
so. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  been  con- 
fused and  selective  in  applying  this  princi- 
ple. With  good  reason,  it  has  condemned 
Moscow  for  using  force  to  achieve  its  politi- 
cal objectives  In  Afghanistan,  and  for  using 
the  Cubans  to  apply  force  In  Africa,  and  for 


applying  Indirect  threats  of  military  Inter- 
vention In  Poland. 

At  the  same  time  It  has  been  hesitant  to 
condemn  Israel  for  bombing  the  nuclear  fa- 
cilities In  Iraq  or  taking  over  the  Golan 
Heights  or  using  force  against  the  Arabs  on 
the  West  Bank.  And  while  it  murmurs 
against  this  use  of  force,  it  continues  to  fi- 
nance Israeli  policies  it  opposes. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  now  confusion  even 
among  the  allies  about  whether  the  United 
States  can  be  relied  upon  to  defend  the 
principle  of  opposing  the  use  of  force  to 
settle  international  disputes.  For  example. 
The  Economist  of  London,  which  used  to  be 
on  Mr.  Reagan's  side,  wondered  the  other 
day  about  the  consequences  of  his  amiable 
evenhandedness  In  the  face  of  Argentina's 
aggression  in  the  Falklands. 

This  •'have-lt-both-ways  irresolution  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States, "  The  Econo- 
mist said,  "will  lose  British  popular  support 
for  America's  nuclear  policies  and  deploy- 
ment, and  for  Its  European,  its  NATO  and 
its  Soviet  policies. 

"The  tendencies  towards  neutralism  in 
West  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,"  the 
Economist  article  added,  "and  toward  bellig- 
erent abstention  from  the  tdliance  in  France 
will  be  vindicated.  .  .  .  Russia  will  start  en- 
couraging new  local  challenges  to  European 
interests,  feeling  more  confident  that  help 
is  unlikely  to  come  from  America,  and  that 
therefore  the  Europeans  are  less  likely  to 
resist. .  .  ." 

There  is  perhaps  still  time  before  a  naval 
clash  In  the  South  Atlantic  for  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration to  defend  the  principle  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  but  so  far 
Mr.  Reagan  has  not  got  around  to  thinking 
about  It  or  even  to  considering  what  the 
British  wUl  do  if  they  are  humiliated  by  Ar- 
gentina and  abandoned  by  the  United 
States.  For  the  weaker  they  are,  the 
prouder  they  get,  and  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  fight. 

"It  Is  a  curious  fact  about  the  British  Is- 
landers."  Winston  Churchill  wrote  in  "The 
Gathering  Storm. "  "They  hate  drills  but 
have  never  been  invaded  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  For  as  danger  comes  nearer  and 
grows,  they  have  become  progressively  less 
nervous:  when  it  is  imminent,  they  are 
fierce:  when  It  is  mortal,  they  are  fearless. 
These  hablU  have  led  them  Into  some  very 
narrow  scrapes." 

Well,  as  President  Reagan  is  accustomed 
to  say,  the  British  are  In  a  scrape  now,  and 
they're  wondering  whether  they  really  have 
the  support  of  the  American  President  In 
Washington. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  Senator  Mathias.  Sena- 
tor Pressler.  Senator  Hart,  and 
others  who  have  already  spoken  on 
this  matter  will  continue  to  press  our 
colleagues  to  understand  how  much  is 
at  issue  in  this  dispute,  how  close  it  is 
to  crisis,  and  how  likely  it  is  that  the 
outcome  will  be  profoundly  deleterious 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  just  the  substance  of  the 
dispute  that  compels  our  attention, 
but  the  origins  of  our  incapacity  in 
this  crisis— a  seeming  indifference  to 
principle,  a  leakage  of  the  reality 
about  NATO  that  has  served  us  so  well 
for  30  years. 

We  need  not  declare  either  party  to 
be  our  enemy,  but  we  need  not  stand 
beside  a  nation  that  would  act  as  if  it 
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were  an  enemy  of  our  principles.  Ar- 
gentina has  done  that. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  has  declared,  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  not  objecting,  that  the  use  of 
force  in  the  settlement  of  internation- 
al disputes  violates  the  Charter,  that 
Argentina  has  done  so  and  is.  accord- 
ingly, in  violation  of  the  Charter. 

Thereafter  to  be  neutral  as  between 
those  who  stand  by  our  principles  and 
those  who  blatantly  defy  them  is  to 
see  the  end  of  those  principles  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  authority 
of  those  principles  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  kind  indulgence.  Seeing  no  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Will  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  most  happy 
to  do  so. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon 
during  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
seeing  no  other  Senator  seeking  recog- 
nition. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2410-PROHIBITING  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  THE  EXPORT  OF 
CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  designed  to  comple- 
ment S.  2357.  which  Senator  Lugar, 
others,  and  I  introduced  on  Tuesday, 
April  13.  It  provides  a  mechanism  to 
restore  fairness  for  American  agricul- 
tural producers,  and  to  restore  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  source  for  foreign 
feed  grain  needs.  The  legislation  re- 
quires the  U.S.  Government  to  honor 
the  sanctity  of  all  agricultural  com- 
modity export  contracts  except  during 
periods  of  a  declared  national  emer- 
gency or  war. 

The  future  of  American  agriculture 
lies  in  aggressive  market  development, 
but  a  strategy  of  market  development 
can  never  succeed  with  the  specter  of 
the  Federal  Government  hovering 
over  the  market  every  time  it  believes 


food  can  be  used  to  achieve  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
imposed  at  least  four  major  grain  em- 
bargoes since  1973,  either  for  domestic 
political  reasons  or  for  foreign  policy- 
national  security  reasons.  Aside  from 
their  obvious  impact  in  preventing 
new  sales,  the  embargoes  have  serious- 
ly damaged  U.S.  agriculture.  First, 
when  embargoes  have  been  imposed, 
the  Federal  Government  served  out- 
standing commercial  export  contracts, 
forcing  large  amounts  of  previously 
sold  grain  and  oil  seeds  back  on  the 
domestic  and  international  markets. 
The  impact  of  the  contract  severance 
has  caused  a  precipitate  decline  in  the 
prices  farmers  receive  and  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  Federal  outlays. 

Second,  the  greatest  cost  of  the  em- 
bargoes, in  the  opinion  of  many  ob- 
servers, has  been  the  fact  that  foreign 
buyers  no  longer  consider  the  United 
States  a  reliable  supplier  of  commod- 
ities. Only  the  United  States  has  acted 
to  sever  outstanding  commercial  con- 
tracts. Even  the  U.S.S.R.  has  respected 
commercial  contractual  obligations. 
Today,  many  of  our  important  foreign 
buyers,  even  our  allies,  are  increasing- 
ly questioning  whether  the  United 
States  will  honor  its  contractual  com- 
mitments. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
not  only  assure  our  trading  partners 
that  all  agricultural  commodity  export 
contracts  would  be  honored,  except 
under  the  most  dire  circumstances;  it 
would  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
buy  its  feed  grain  needs  on  a  consist- 
ent basis  if  it  wanted  to  guarantee  the 
delivery  of  its  purchases. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago,  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1980,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced that  he  would  embargo  all 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
punish  that  country  for  its  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

At  the  time  President  Carter  made 
his  aunoimcement,  I  was  traveling 
around  the  rural  areas  of  our  State.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  heard  the 
same  message  I  did.  Almost  to  a 
person.  Minnesota  farmers  told  me 
how  much  the  grain  embargo  would 
hurt,  but  that  they  were  willing  to 
support  the  action  because  they 
wanted  to  help  the  country. 

Their  courage  was  overwhelming. 
These  were  the  same  farmers  who,  in 
the  preceding  year,  1979,  suffered 
through  a  drought,  a  crippling  strike 
at  the  Duluth  Port,  railroad  failures, 
and  a  truckers  strike.  Also  1979  was  a 
year  in  which  prices  dropped  so  low 
that  the  results  of  a  year's  work  lay 
piled  on  farms  and  elevators. 

President  Carter's  embargo  did  exact 
its  toll  on  Minnesota  farmers.  In  fact, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
they  are  still  paying  the  price.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  another  embargo 
would  be  devastating  to  the  agricul- 
ture community  that  is  already  devas- 


tated by  low  prices  and  soaring  pro- 
duction costs.  While  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  suffering  through  a  reces- 
sion, farmers  are  in  a  depression. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  that, 
they  should  have  spent  this  January 
with  me  in  Minnesota.  I  traveled 
around  our  State  holding  hearings  on 
the  economy  in  seven  communities. 
Time  and  stgain,  I  heard  the  same  sto- 
ries: Interest  rates  have  dried  up  the 
farmers'  sources  of  borrowing  at  a 
time  when  they  are  making  decisions 
about  spring  planting;  commodity 
prices  in  many  cases  are  lower  today 
than  they  were  last  year;  and  produc- 
tion costs  keep  going  up. 

That  should  be  reason  enough  to 
oppose  the  use  of  food  as  a  weapon. 
But,  I  know  Miimesota  farmers.  I  sus- 
pect that  if  their  President  called  on 
their  patriotism,  they  would  not  let 
him  down.  They  would  tighten  their 
belts  another  notch  or  two  and  rally  to 
support  their  President  and  their 
country. 

The  sad  truth,  though,  is  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  already  tightened 
their  belts  so  much  that  they  are 
choking.  Another  embargo  may  win  a 
battle,  but  I  am  afraid  we  would  lose 
the  war  by  losing  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  food  as  a 
weapon  is  bad  policy.  Despite  Ameri- 
ca's immense  market  power,  we  simply 
catmot  embargo  the  world.  Competi- 
tors such  as  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the 
EEC  have  the  resources  to  increase 
production  and  move  into  the  markets 
we  vacate.  We  also  must  recognize  the 
near  impossibility  of  monitoring  the 
actions  of  those  who  purchase  Ameri- 
can grain  and  pass  it  through  to  the 
embargoed  nations. 

To  put  it  simply,  we  do  not  have  an 
OPEC  of  grain  and  the  United  States 
cannot  go  it  alone. 

Beyond  the  difficulty  of  imposing  an 
agricultural  embargo,  there  is  a  more 
fimdamental  reason  to  oppose  the  use 
of  food  as  a  weapon.  Food  embargoes 
punish  people,  not  the  governments 
whose  actions  we  are  trying  to  change. 
The  success  of  food  embargoes  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  people  in 
the  embargoed  nations  to  change  the 
attitudes  and  policies  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

Would  the  voice  of  a  Russian  peas- 
ant— of  even  a  thousand  or  a  million 
Russian  peasants— be  heard  in  the 
Kremlin?  I  doubt  it.  History  has 
taught  us  that  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment will  change  its  policies  only 
when  change  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government- 
Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier, 
during  January,  I  held  hearings  on  the 
economy  in  Minnesota.  I  want  to  share 
with  this  Senate  the  testimony  I  re- 
ceived from  Jerry  Benz,  a  farmer  in 
Martin  County,  Minn.  Jerry  said: 
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Oxir  problems  seem  to  stem  from  the  fact 
we  have  been  encouraged  by  past  adminis- 
trations and  the  current  administration  to 
produce  more  and  more  efficiently  and  rely 
less  and  less  on  government  support.  I 
cannot  argue  with  that  position.  It  can  be 
made  to  work. 

However.  If  we  are  to  compete  in  the  free 
market  we  have  to  be  allowed  a  free  market. 
In  effect,  past  administrations  and  oirrent- 
ly  the  present  administration  have  deter- 
mined they  will  use  food  as  a  weapon  in  de- 
termining policies.  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
raise  a  crop  and  compete  with  world  mar- 
kets If  this  Is  going  to  be  the  case.  If  the 
government  continues  to  pursue  this  policy 
we  may  be  better  off  removing  farm  pro- 
grams from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  putting  them  In  the  Defense  Budget, 
because  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
supplying  weapons  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  Lockheed  does.  They  are  guar- 
anteed costs  plus  a  percent.  If  the  govern- 
ment Is  going  to  continue  to  pursue  this 
policy  of  using  food  as  a  weapon  we  should 
have  the  same  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  Jerry  Benz  is  painting 
a  detailed  picture  of  the  American 
farmer's  situation:  The  Government 
tells  the  fanners  to  produce  as  much 
as  possible,  but  then  robs  them  of 
their  markets. 

The  American  farmers  are  saying  to 
the  Government,  "Let  us  produce 
freely  and  let  us  market  freely.  If  food 
is  to  be  used  as  a  weapon,  then  put  the 
farmer  in  the  defense  budget  and  give 
him  the  same  opportunities  and  bene- 
fits as  any  other  defense  contractor." 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  Is  not 
the  answer.  The  answer  is  simply  this: 
No  more  food  embargoes.  The  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today  is  a  step 
toward  that  answer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (7 
U.S.C.  612C-3)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  President  may  not  prohibit  or  cur- 
tail the  export  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
sought  to  be  exported  under  an  export  sales 
contract  (1)  entered  into  before  the  Presi- 
dent announces  an  action  which  would  oth- 
erwise prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  the 
commodity,  and  (2)  reported  pursuant  to 
this  section,  except  that  the  President  may 
prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  the  com- 
modity during  a  period  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  a  national  emergency  or 
for  which  the  Congress  had  declared  war.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  my  colleague  (Mr.  Durem- 
BERGER)  Introducing  the  bill  which 
would,  in  effect,  disallow  the  cutting 
across  of  agricultural  contracts  for  1 
year  after  the  imposition  of  an  embar- 
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it  would  be  an  unjustified  piinlshment  of 
the  American  farmer  without  any  payoff. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  embargoes  have  not  worked,  that 
embargoes  have  indeed  not  resulted  in 


go  if  such  an  embargo  is  indeed  im- 
posed. As  my  colleague  has  mentioned, 
we  are  introducing  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  contracts  sacro- 
sanct so  that  people  can  deal  with  us 
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and  understand  that  contracts  that 
they  sign,  contracts  that  they  enter 
into,  will  indeed  be  delivered,  which 
has  not  always  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  Each  of  the  last  three  Presidents 
has  stated  very  feelingly  particularly 
in  campaigns,  his  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  an  embargo. 

Each  of  the  last  three  Presidents- 
President  Carter.  President  Ford,  and 
President  Nixon— proposed  an  agricul- 
tural embargo,  a  selective  agricultural 
embargo.  Mr.  President;  not  an  embar- 
go that  was  broad  and  covered  every 
aspect  of  the  economy,  but.  indeed, 
only  covered  the  agricultural  parts  of 
the  economy.  As  a  result,  this  country, 
unfortunately,  which  is  the  greatest 
agriculture-producing  country  in  the 
world,  has  become  the  source  of  last 
resort.  The  buyers  In  the  agricultural 
market  have  found  the  United  States 
to  be  the  marketplace  where  they  buy 
as  a  last  resort,  because  they  cannot 
rely  upon  us  as  a  supplier. 

This  bill  means  that  in  the  event 
they  did  come  and  buy.  those  con- 
tracts would  remain  sacred. 

Is  agriculture  really  worth  protect- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole? 

Mr.  President,  last  year  exports  in 
agricultural  trade  were  $43  billion,  im- 
ports were  $17  billion,  leaving  a  net 
trade  surplus  of  $26  billion.  That  is  far 
and  away  the  largest  net  trade  surplus 
of  any  item.  That  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  aspect  of  our  Interna- 
tional trade  in  creating  a  smaller  defi- 
cit. It  Is  strengthening  our  dollar.  It  is 
strengthening  our  economy.  It  is  a 
major  element  of  our  foreign  trade.  It 
is  something  that  needs  to  be  protect- 
ed. 

Secretaries  of  State  in  former  years 
have  often  felt  that  grain  embargoes 
were  a  great  source  of  foreign  policy,  a 
great  tool  of  foreign  policy,  so  it  was 
particularly  rewarding  to  me  to  see 
that  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  said  that  the  embargo  would  be 
self-defeating. 

Most  significantly,  he  made  his  re- 
marks before  the  AFL-CIO  convention 
in  Miami  in  February.  Very  often  we 
have  different  forms  of  embargo,  and 
one  of  the  forms  of  embargo  that  we 
have  experienced  is  when  longshore- 
men themselves  decide  that  foreign 
policy  is  within  their  purview.  Of 
course,  they  are  Americans,  and  it  is 
well  within  their  purview.  But  they 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
when  they  refuse  to  load  ships,  which 
is  effectively  an  embargo. 
The  Secretary  said: 
An  embargo  would  not  Influence  and 
affect  the  Soviet  Union  one  bit.  It  might 
Indeed  provide  even  lower  prices  to  the 
grain  that  they,  the  Soviets,  would  get.  And 


any  payoff. 
The  Secretary  continued  by  saying: 
The  President  has  made  it  very,  very  clear 
that  a  unilateral  selective  embargo  of  Amer- 
ican grain  would  not  be  undertaken. 

Indeed,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
has  made  it  very,  very  clear  that  such 
an  embargo  should  not  and  cannot  be 
undertaken  without  great  penalties 
being  assessed  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Really,  that  is  quite  correct, 
that  it  should  be  so. 

The  last  embargo  was  on  January  4, 
1980.  Mr.  President,  and  we  are  still 
feeling  the  effects  of  that  embargo. 
After  that  embargo  was  announced  by 
President  Carter,  he  brought  together 
some  of  the  other  major  grain  export- 
ing countries:  Canada.  Australia,  the 
European  Community,  and  got  them 
to  agree  that  they  would  not  ship 
more  than  the  normal  amount— I  be- 
lieve those  were  the  terms  that  were 
used— of  grain  to  Russia  during  the 
period  that  we  embargoed  grain.  The 
Argentines  did  not  come  to  that  meet- 
ing. 

What  is  a  normal  amount?  The  Aus- 
tralians, who  are  one  of  the  four 
major  grain  exporting  countries, 
during  the  year  of  1980  shipped  more 
to  the  Russians  than  in  the  4  preced- 
ing years  combined.  The  Canadians  in- 
creased their  shipments  to  the  Rus- 
sians by  50  percent.  The  EXiropean 
Community  was  not  far  behind. 

So  that  we  do  not  find  we  have 
many  friends  when  we  embargo  grain. 
Indeed,  when  you  embargo  grain, 
people  mill  it  into  flour  and  ship  the 
flour.  The  flour  was  not  embargoed. 
Other  countries  shipped  grain  and 
then  replenished  stocks  from  the 
United  Stetes. 

Embargoes,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  members  of  this  administra- 
tion have  said,  do  not  work.  There  is 
no  payoff  in  embargoes,  and  this  bill 
that  we  have  introduced  this  morning 
will  help  make  that  clearer  and  our 
trading  partners  feel  more  secure 
when  they  buy  from  us.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  agricultural  contracts 
cannot  be  cut  across. 

My  good  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Lugar  from  Indiana, 
has  introduced  a  similar  bill.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  bill,  as  is  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota.  However,  Senator 
LuGAR's  bill  has  In  it  a  provision  that 
says  only  6  months  from  the  date  of 
the  imposition  of  an  embargo  will  the 
contracts  be  held  sacrosanct.  Our  bill 
says  1  year.  Really,  that  is  the  only 
difference.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing out  that  one  difference  with  Sena- 
tor LoGAR.  We  expect  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  so.  We  expect  that  we  will 
Join  with  him  or  he  with  us,  and  that 


the  cosponsors  of  his  bill  will  join  with 
us  and  we  will  move  this  legislation 
forward  rapidly,  with  the  speed  that  it 
deserves,  and  with  the  emphasis  that 
it  deserves.  As  everyone  knows,  our  ag- 
ricultural economy  is  on  its  knees.  It 
needs  help.  Exports  are  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  help  that  we  can 
give,  because,  Mr.  President,  over  half 
the  wheat  we  produce  is  shipped 
abroad,  two-thirds  of  the  soybeans, 
one-third  of  the  com.  Much  of  what 
we  produce  from  the  heartland  of  our 
country,  which  I  represent,  goes 
abroad,  and  the  health  of  our  agricul- 
tural community  is  very,  very  closely 
tied  to  this  bill  that  we  have  intro- 
duced this  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  and  intent  to 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  on  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  this  morning. 
I  intend  to  look  at  this  bill  to  see  if  it 
addresses  the  heart  of  the  problem 
that  I  think  we  all  recognize,  which 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  emphasize  its  position  as  a 
reliable  supplier  of  grain  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  food  which  are  needed  around 
this  world. 

I  want  to  say  though  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Secretary  of  State  is  as  en- 
thusiastically behind  those  of  us  who 
promote  agriculture  as  was  indicated 
in  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  had  a  complete  change  of 
heart.  I  know  full  well  that  shortly 
after— I  think  a  week— the  Secretary 
of  State  became  Secretary  of  State, 
there  was  a  meeting  with  several  of  us, 
including  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  after  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  during  which  the  now 
President  lacerated  and  called  the 
grain  embargo  one  of  the  worst  ac- 
tions that  had  ever  been  taken,  he  re- 
frained from  the  early  lifting  of  that 
embargo  that  everyone  had  assumed 
would  take  place  when  and  if  he 
became  President. 

I  remember  during  that  particular 
meeting  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  that  the  time  was 
not  opportune,  as  I  remember  their 
words,  to  lift  the  grain  embargo  at 
that  time.  The  Record  will  show  that 
some  months  went  by  before  the 
President  was  forced  by  his  commit- 
ments during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign to  indeed  lift  the  embargo  that 
was  then  in  place. 

I  believe  also,  just  for  the  Record, 
when  the  President  finally  lifted  that 
grain  embargo,  it  was  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Alexander  Haig.  As  far  as  I  know, 
that  is  the  same  Alexander  Haig  that 
is  now  the  Secretary  of  State.  So, 
indeed,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
changed  his  attitude  on  embargoes, 
then  I  salute  him  for  that  effort  and  I 
thank  him  for  joining  those  of  us  who 


have  been  against  these  basically  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  disagree  with  some  of  the  re- 
marks that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  has  made. 

During  campaigns,  as  he  well  knows, 
attitudes  are  sometimes  different,  not 
only  in  agriculture  but  also  in  other 
matters,  from  attitudes  of  folks  when 
they  are  elected. 

This  President  really  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only 
President  who  has  ever  lifted  an  em- 
bargo. So  that  the  fact  that  it  took 
him  a  little  time  should  be  understood. 
I  believe  he  made  the  statement  at  the 
end  of  1980,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and 
that  is  pretty  quick  action.  He  arrived 
on  the  scene  toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  right  when 
he  says  that  the  State  Department  at 
that  time  was  not  rhapsodic  about  the 
lifting  of  the  grain  embargo.  We  re- 
cently held  hearings  about  the  grain 
embargo.  I  do  not  recall  whether  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  present  at 
that  hearing;  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  But  I 
know  of  his  deep  Interest  in  agricul- 
ture, as  any  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  be.  and  his  great  understanding 
for  it,  which  is  appreciated  by  this 
Senator  and  by  others  who  are  seeking 
to  promote  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. 

There  is  no  question  that  those 
around  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
not  rhapsodic  about  the  lifting  of  the 
grain  embargo.  However,  at  the  hear- 
ings we  held  about  grain  embargoes, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  came  and 
spoke  out  most  forcefully.  One  might 
say  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
speak  out  forcefully  about  embargoes 
on  agricultural  products,  but  it  must 
be  understood  and  remembered  that 
his  testimony  was  cleared  by  the 
White  House;  it  was  reviewed  and 
cleared  by  the  State  Department. 

I  believe  there  is  a  difference  in  atti- 
tude and  a  greater  imderstanding  at 
our  State  Department  today,  from  the 
situation  which  prevailed  early  on, 
about  the  futility  of  grain  embargoes— 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  worked, 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  a  great 
penalty  not  only  to  the  farmer  but 
also  to  our  entire  economy.  I  am  ex- 
tremely heartened  by  this  apparent 
changing  and  strengthening  of  atti- 
tude. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 
Certainly,  we  agree  that  we  have  a 
grave  situation  with  regard  to  the 
family-size  farmer  today  which  I  think 
is  not  fully  understood  by  many  of  our 


colleagues,  either  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill. 

However,  I  should  like  to  soimd  a 
warning  or  two,  because  I  believe  that, 
most  of  all,  we  must  remember  that 
realistically  facing  the  future  and 
making  our  plans  accordingly  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  some  of  the  sheer  opti- 
mism that  I  continue  to  hear  in  many 
quarters  these  days. 

I  am  not  very  much  impressed  with 
this  talk  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  selected  embargo.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  agricultural  products,  par- 
ticularly grain,  are  not  going  to  be  sin- 
gled out  by  this  administration.  How- 
ever, they  retain  the  right  to  use  that 
weapon  in  international  affairs,  simply 
by  saying  that  it  would  not  be  a  select- 
ed embargo;  but  it  would  be.  if  we  find 
it  necessary  to  take  some  other  action 
with  regard  to  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  or  is  not  doing— we  want  to 
have  that  across-the-board  embargo. 
Therefore,  the  implication  is  there 
that  it  is  not  fair. 

The  contrary  is  true,  because  80  per- 
cent of  the  trade  that  goes  on  between 
this  coimtry  and  the  Soviet  bloc  in- 
volves agricultural  products.  So  you 
can  eliminate  all  the  other  trade  that 
goes  on.  and  it  amounts  to  only  20  per- 
cent. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  totally  enam- 
ored with  the  fact  that  we  have  simply 
solved  this  problem  by  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  be  fair  to  agriculture,  be- 
cause supposedly  they  would  be  penal- 
ized only  about  the  same  amount  as 
imder  trade. 

The  facts  that  exist  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  surrogate 
nations  do  not  back  up  that  it  would 
be  anything  but  unfair  to  the  Ameri- 
can food  producers. 

In  this  regard,  I  suppose  we  must  try 
to  figure  out  how  we  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed. One  of  the  criticisms  I  have  had 
of  this  administration— and  I  think 
justifiably  so— is  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  dragging  their  heels  on  the 
matter  of  renewing  long-term  grain 
purchase  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  all  know  that  the  5-year  program 
by  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  pur- 
chase up  to  8  million  metric  tons  a 
year— and  more,  if  they  receive  per- 
mission from  the  United  States— really 
expired  last  faU.  Rather  than  renew- 
ing the  negotiations  at  that  time,  the 
administration  simply  extended  them 
for  1  more  year.  They  ran  out  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  last  year. 

About  3  weeks  ago.  this  Senator  in- 
troduced a  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion that  called  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  immediately  begin  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  long-term 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  grain, 
which  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  Oc- 
tober 1. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  particu- 
larly timely  because  we  have  a  reliable 
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report  that  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
of  the  failure  of  their  agricultural 
system  and  because  of  the  weather  dif- 
ficulties connected  therewith,  will 
have  to  be  In  the  market  In  the  near 
future  to  feed  not  only  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  also  the  people 
of  many  of  the  nations  allied  with 
them  economically  and  militarily. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  some  3 
weeks  after  that  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced, and  either  in  spite  of  It  or  be- 
cause of  It.  the  administration  an- 
nounced, within  the  last  few  days,  that 
they  are  Indeed  reopening  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
In  Geneva,  next  month,  in  May.  for 
some  type  of  continuance  of  a  5-year 
program  for  no  less  than  the  purchase 
of  8  million  metric  tons  per  year. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize 
that  in  a  land  of  abundance,  where  we 
are  blessed  with  the  genius  of  the 
family-size  farm  producer,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  these  particular  times,  it  is 
Important  that  we  not  expect  the 
American  food  producer  not  only  to 
produce  all  the  food  but  also  to  store 
it  until  someone  else  wants  to  buy  it. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  proceed  with  attempt- 
ing to  come  forth  with  a  workable 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  food. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  15  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  should  like  to 
add  to  the  Senator's  statement  that 
many  folks  assume  that  we  are  selling 
to  the  Russians  on  credit— we  are  not. 
We  are  selling  our  goods  to  them  for 
cash.  They  are  cash  buyers. 

I,  too.  am  pleased  that  negotiations 
are  resuming. 
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program  and  decreasing  that  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  confident 
that  this  will  Insure  maximum  effec- 
tiveness for  the  limited  Federal  invest- 
ment. 


enforcement  efforts.  As  recognized  by 
the  Attorney  Generals  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime,  and  well  appreciated  by 
those  serving  in  law  enforcement  and 
by  the  American  people,  crime  isa  na- 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  to  not  later  than 
12:30  p.m.  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2411-JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  that  redesigns  and 
reauthorizes  Federal  criminal  Justice 
assistance  to  aid  State  and  local  law 


tional  problem  that  gravely  threatens 
this  country's  welfare. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary with  jurisdiction  over  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. I  have  begun  hearings  into  this 
entire  area.  I  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  Interest  and  legislative  suggestions 
already  introduced  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  and  Alabama  (Mr.  YUtnAV).  In 
addition,  our  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  has  shown  his  inter- 
est in  these  matters.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  each  of  them  and  with 
the  distinguished  chairmsui  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
Thttrmowd)  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  serve  the  Nation's 
vital  Interest  in  a  renewed  and  reau- 
thorized criminal  justice  assistance 
effort.  I  am  especially  gratified  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDKH)  and  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  HcFLnO  are  joining  with 
me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  antlcrime  proposal  I  Introduce 
today  fully  recognizes  the  predomi- 
nately State  and  local  nature  of  law 
enforcement  with  express  guarantees 
of  their  sovereignty  and  explicit  limi- 
tation on  the  Federal  authority  In- 
volved. In  addition,  the  bill  envisions 
only  a  minimum  of  administrative  and 
management  structure.  Indeed,  the 
bill  eliminates  both  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

In  their  place  I  call  for  a  streamlined 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  and  reau- 
thorization of  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  and  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics, to  fulfill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's proper  role  in  assisting  local 
law  enforcement— that  of  financing  re- 
search, collecting  statistics  and  fund- 
ing demonstration  projects  for  promis- 
ing, Innovative  approaches  to  fighting 
crime.  In  addition,  in  light  of  the  inex- 
tricable limitations  and  conflicting  de- 
mands on  the  resources  of  local  and 
State  governments,  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  small  fund  to  assist  local  com- 
munities to  Implement  the  acknowl- 
edged programs  of  proven  effective- 
ness that  have  been  developed  over 
the  past  decade.  The  mechanism  for 
delivering  this  assistance  is  intended 
to  Insure  local  commitment  and  insti- 
tutionalization of  the  project  by 
gradually  increasing  the  contribution 
made  by  the  local  community  to  the 


In  addition,  this  bill  creates  author- 
ity for  emergency  criminal  justice  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  faced 
with  a  criminal  justice  disaster.  Such 
authority  is  sorely  needed.  Although 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  such  a  program 
invoked,  as  the  Attorney  General's 
task  force  recognized,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  such  re- 
sources at  the  ready  so  as  not  to  lose 
precious  time  res(>ondlng  In  compel- 
ling circuinstances  such  as  those  re- 
cently experienced  in  Atlanta. 

In  addition,  this  bill  seeks  a  new  set 
of  solutions  to  the  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  OJARS  and 
were,  in  large  part,  responsible  for  the 
demise  of  LEAA.  I  fulfill  a  request  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  to  provide  a 
spokesperson  to  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  a  link  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  necessarily  Insulated  as- 
sistance, research,  and  statistics  ef- 
forts. I  require  each  of  the  assistance 
offices,  the  research  Institute  and  the 
statistics  bureau  to  be  responsible  to 
interlocking  advisory  boards  and  pro- 
vide for  coordination  of  efforts  by 
making  sure  the  head  of  each  office 
knows  what  the  other  components  of 
this  complementary  Federal  assistance 
effort  are  doing. 

In  seeking  to  realize  every  economy 
and  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  participation  in  its  proper  as- 
sistance role  I  have  been  able  to  for- 
mulate a  program  without  a  prohibi- 
tive price  tag.  Indeed,  the  authoriza- 
tion included  In  this  bill  is  only  $125 
million  a  year  for  efforts  Congress 
had,  not  so  many  years  ago,  author- 
ized over  $1  billion  a  year  to  accom- 
plish. In  order  to  achieve  this  economy 
I  have  structured  a  program  that  does 
away  with  State  block  grants  and  their 
cimibersome  regulatory  framework.  In 
this  way.  all  applicants,  including 
States,  will  be  allowed  direct  access  to 
the  competitive  application  process. 

Finally,  after  careful  consideration,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  are  best  con- 
fronted by  a  separate  and  coordinated 
office  of  juvenile  justice.  The  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act,  which  was  last  amended  in  1980 
and  reauthorized  through  1984,  con- 
tinues to  provide  a  sound  framework 
for  such  activities  and  should  be  re- 
tained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  an 
expedited  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure so  that  we  may  move  forward  to 
conference  with  the  House,  which  on 
February  10,  1982,  passed  its  version  of 
a  Federal  criminal  justice  assistance 
package,  and  can  have  a  viable  pro- 
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gram  In  place  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2411 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  ■. 

DECLARATION  AHD  PtmPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  declaration  and  purpose  con- 
tained In  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  CMme  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3701)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DECLARATION  AND  PX7RPOSE 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
high  incidence  of  crime  in  the  United  SUtes 
Is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  citizens,  and  that  criminal 
Justice  efforts  must  be  better  coordinated 
and  Intensified,  and  made  more  effective 
and  equitable  at  all  levels. 

"Congress  further  finds  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency constitutes  a  crowing  threat  to 
the  national  welfare  requiring  Immediate 
and  comprehensive  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  reduce  and  prevent  delin- 
quency by  developing  and  Implementing  ef- 
fective programs  to  improve  the  quality  of 
juvenile  Justice  in  the  United  SUtes. 

"Congress  further  finds  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  encourage  basic  and  applied 
research,  to  gather  and  disseminate  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive  Justice  statistics, 
and  to  evaluate  methods  of  preventing  and 
reducing  crime. 

"Congress  further  finds  that  although 
crime  and  delinquency  are  essentially  local 
problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State 
and  local  government,  the  financial  and 
technical  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  available  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  innovative  and  effective 
national,  state,  and  local  efforts. 

"Congress  further  finds  that  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  well-being  of 
Its  citizens  depend  on  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  viable  and  effective  Justice 
systems  which  require  systematic  and  sus- 
tained action  by  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
governments;  and  continuing  efforts  at  all 
levels  to  streamline  programs  and  upgrade 
the  functioning  of  agencies  responsible  for 
planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  ef- 
forts to  improve  justice  systems. 

"It  is.  therefore,  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  aid  In  strengthening  and  Im- 
proving Justice  systems  by  providing  assist- 
ance with  maximum  certainty  and  effective- 
ness and  minimum  delay  and  waste.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize  funds  and 
technical  assistance  (1)  to  be  used  to 
strengthen  Justice  systems;  (2)  to  develop 
and  fund  new  methods  and  programs  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  Justice  systems; 
(3)  to  support  the  development  of  National. 
State,  and  local  priorities  and  programs  to 
meet  the  problems  confronting  justice  sys- 
tems; (4)  to  reduce  court  congestion  and 
trial  delay;  (5)  to  support  community  and 
neighborhood  antlcrime  efforts;  (6)  to  im- 
prove and  modernize  the  correctional  sys- 
tems and  encourage  rehabilitation;  (.7)  to  en- 
courage the  undertaking  of  promising,  inno- 
vative projects  and  programs  to  combat 
crime;  (8)  to  encourage  research  directed 
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toward  the  improvement  of  Justice  systems 
and  new  methods  for  the  prevention  and  re- 
duction of  crime  and  delinquency  and  the 
detection,  apprehension,  and  rehabilitation 
of  criminals;  (9)  to  encourage  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  statistical  information  con- 
cerning crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  development  and  operation  of  Justice  in- 
formation systems;  (10)  to  develop  and  im- 
plement programs  assisting  victims,  Jurors, 
and  witnesses;  (11)  to  support  law  enforce- 
ment related  personnel  development  and 
training  efforts;  and  (12)  to  provide  emer- 
gency Federal  financial  assistance  when 
necessary  to  combat  a  criminal  justice  disas- 
ter. 

"It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  assistance  made  available 
under  this  title  not  be  utilized  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  financial  support 
for  Justice  activities  below  the  level  of  such 
support  prior  to  the  availability  of  such  as- 
sistance.". 

OmCE  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3711-3713)  is  amended  In  the 
heading  to  such  part  by  striking  out  "LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"OFFICE  OF  JUSTICrE  ASSISTANCE". 

(b)  Section  101  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  of  such  section  by  strik- 
ing out  "LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "OFFICE  OP  JUSTICE  AS- 
SISTANCE". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  'Administra- 
tion')" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director", 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Administra- 
tors" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Deputy 
Directors", 

(6)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"by  the  Attorney  General "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "by  the  Director",  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Director  shall  select  for  em- 
ployment such  employees  as  are  necessary 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.". 

(c)  Section  102  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3712)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "States  and  units  of  local 
government"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"applicants",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "D"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "D  and  E", 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  esUbllsh  national  priorities  for  pro- 
grams and  award  and  allocate  funds  and 
technical  assistance  consistent  with  parts  D 
and  E;", 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "H" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "G"  and  by 
striking  out  the  final  "and". 


(6)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 

(7)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(10)  exercise  authority  under  part  M  to 
assist  in  combatting  criminal  Justice  disas- 
ters.", and 

(8)  In  the  heading  for  such  section  by 
striking  out  "ADMINISTRATOR"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "DIRECTOR". 

(d)  Section  103  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3713)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ESTABUSHMENT  OP  A  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
BOARD 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Board  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Board').  The  Board  shall  consist  of— 

■'(1)  fifteen  voting  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President: 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  who  shall  be  nonvoting, 
ex  officio  members;  and 

"(3)  two  nonvoting,  coordinating  members 
each  from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
Advisory  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics Advisory  Board,  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

"(b)  Members  shall  represent  the  public 
interest  and  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  criminal  and  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice systems;  such  as  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, prosecutors,  defense  attorneys. 
Judges,  court  administrators,  probation  and 
correctional  personnel,  researchers  and 
scholars,  representatives  of  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  and  voluntary  organizations, 
representatives  of  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity-based groups  and  representatives  of 
local  and  State  governments.  A  majority  of 
the  voting  members  serving  on  the  Board 
shall  not  be  employees  of  local.  State,  or 
Federal  government. 

"(c)(1)  Voting  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  for  three-year  terms,  except  in 
order  to  provide  for  continuity  in  its  oper- 
ations and  to  establish  staggered  groups  of 
vacancies,  five  members  of  the  initial  Board 
shall  be  appointed  for  four-year  terms,  five 
members  of  the  initial  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three-year  terms,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  initial  Board  shall  be  appointed 
for  two-year  terms. 

"(2)  The  initial  appointment  of  members 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Vacancies 
ambng  Board  meml)ers  shall  be  filled  within 
90  days  of  the  vacancy.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  scheduled  expiration  of  a  term  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment, but  shall  serve  consecutively  no  more 
than  two  terms  or  six  years,  whichever  is 
less. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  from  among  its 
voting  members  a  Chair  and  Vice  Chair. 
The  Board  shall  select  from  among  its 
voting  members  two  representatives  to  serve 
as  nonvoting  coordinating  members  on  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  Advisory 
Board,  two  representatives  to  serve  as  non- 
voting coordinating  members  on  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  Advisory  Board,  and 
two  representatives  to  serve  as  nonvoting 
coordinating  members  on  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention. 
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"(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  but  not  less  than  qtiarterly. 
Notice  of  all  Board  meetings  shall  be  pub- 
lished. Ten  voting  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

■•(f)  The  Board  shall— 

"(1)  recommend  to  the  Director  funding 
priorities  and  selection  criteria  to  be  used  In 
determining  the  award  and  allocation  of 
funds  through  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance: 

■•(2)  recommend  to  the  Director  such  poli- 
cies and  program  priorities  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: 

"(3)  review  and  evaluate  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  and  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Director  as  It 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate: 

"(4)  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  recommend 
to  the  President  at  least  three  candidates 
for  the  position  of  Director: 

"(5)  review  and  evaluate  Federal  policies 
and  priorities  in  Justice  assistance:  and 

•■(6)  coordinate  Its  activities  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  Advisory  Board, 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  Advisory 
Board,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, and  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

"(g)  Beginning  January  1,  1983.  the  Board 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year  and  may  submit  such 
Interim  reports  as  It  considers  advisable  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  Each 
annual  report  shall  describe  the  activities  of 
the  Board  and  shall  contain  such  findings 
and  recommendations  as  the  Board  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  have  staff  personnel, 
appointed  by  the  Chair  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  shall  make  available  to  the  Board 
and  staff  such  information  and  other  assist- 
ance as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Board  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  procure  any  temporary  or 
Intermittent  services  of  any  personnel  under 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(iXl)  Members  of  the  Board  shaU,  whUe 
serving  on  Board  business,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  rate  specified  for  grade  OS- 18  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  including  traveltlme. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
while  serving  away  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence or  regular  place  of  business,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

"(J)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year.". 

KATIONAL  mSTITUTE  OF  JUSTICI 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  302  of  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1988  (42  U,S.C.  3722)  is 
amended— 

( 1)  in  sutnection  (b)— 

(A)  by  adding  after  the  third  sentence  the 
following;  "The  Director  shall  select  for  em- 
ployment such  employees  as  are  necessary 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Bureau. '. 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Director  shall  also  be  a  non- 


voting member  of   the   Justice   Assistance 
Board.". 

(2)  In  subsection  (O— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  striking  out 
".  including  programs  authorized  by  section 
103  of  this  title",  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  out  "as 
national  priority  grants  under  part  E  and 
discretionary  grants  under  part  P  ",  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "under  parts  D  and 
E".  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)(5)  by  striking  out 
'part  H"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part 
O". 

(c)  Section  204  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1988  (42 
X3S.C.  3724)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  in  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    fifteen", 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "The 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,"  in  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance.",  and 

(3)  by  tuldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(f)  In  order  better  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute  with  other  aspects  of 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  against 
crime  and  delinquency- 

"(1)  the  Board  shall  also  include  two  non- 
voting, coordinating  members  each  from  the 
Jiistlce  Assistance  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  which 
shall  each  designate  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers two  such  representatives,  and 

"(2)  the  Board  shall  select  from  among  Its 
members  two  representatives  to  serve  as 
nonvoting,  coordinating  members  on  the 
Justice  Assistance  Board,  two  representa- 
tives to  serve  as  nonvoting,  coordinating 
members  on  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
Advisory  Board,  and  two  representatives  to 
serve  as  nonvoting,  coordinating  members 
on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 
BxnisAU  or  jttstici  statistics 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  301  of  part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3731)  Is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  adding 
after  "and  to  support  the  development"  the 
following:  "and  operation". 

(b)  Section  302  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3732)  U  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  adding  after  the  third  sentence  the 
following:  "The  Director  shall  select  for  em- 
ployment such  employees  as  are  necessary 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Bureau.", 
and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The  Di- 
rector shall  also  be  a  nonvoting  member  of 
the  Justice  Assistance  Board.", 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(13)  by  amending  such 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

(13)  provide  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  and  units  of  IcKal  government 
relating  to  development,  operation,  collec- 
tion, analysis,  or  dissemination  of  Justice 
statistics  and  information  systems:", 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(16)  by  amending  such 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(16)  insure  conformance  with  security 
and  privacy  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  818  and  assist  in  the  development  of 


guidelines  for  statistics,  privacy  and  securi- 
ty, and  information  policy:". 

(4)  In  subsection  (c)(17)  by  striking  out 
"H"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "O".  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3). 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'(5)  provide  assistance  to  encourage  repli- 
cation, coordination,  and  sharing  among 
criminal  Justice  agencies  regarding  informa- 
tion systems,  information  policy,  and  statis- 
tics.". 

(c)  Section  304  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3734)  U  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "twenty-one  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "The 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(f)  In  order  better  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  with  other  aspects  of 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  against 
crime  and  delinquency- 

"(1)  the  Board  shall  also  include  two  non- 
voting, c(K)rdinatlng  members  each  from  the 
Justice  Assistance  Board,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  Advisory  Bosu-d.  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  which 
shall  each  designate  from  tunong  Its  mem- 
bers two  such  representatives,  and 

"(2)  the  Board  shall  select  from  among  Its 
members  two  representatives  to  serve  as 
nonvoting,  coordinating  members  on  the 
Justice  Assistance  Board,  two  representa- 
tives to  serve  as  nonvoting,  coordinating 
members  on  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice Advisory  Board,  and  two  representa- 
tives to  serve  as  nonvoting,  coordinating 
members  on  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

IIATIOItAI.  PRIORITY  IMPLEMENTATION  AND 
REPLICATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Oime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3741-3745)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  part 
D  oT  title  I  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Part  D— National  Priority 
Implementation  and  Replication  Programs 

'"PURPOSE 

"'Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  States,  units 
of  Icx^al  government,  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  and  neighborhood  and 
community  'oased  groups  to  implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  that  have  a  record  of 
proven  success  In  improving  the  functioning 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

"FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  part  shall  be  used  to 
help  finance  national  priority  implementa- 
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tion  programs  for  a  period  of  up  to  four 
years. 

"'(b)  Financial  awards  shall  be  made  to  en- 
courage local  institutionalization  of  the 
project  or  program.  Accordingly,  the  Feder- 
al share  of  project  or  program  costs  for 
four-year  grants  made  under  this  part  shall 
be- 

"(1)  90  percent  for  the  first  year  of  the 
grant; 

"(2)  75  percent  for  the  second  year  of  the 
grant: 

"(3)  50  percent  for  the  third  year  of  the 
grant:  and 

"(4)  25  percent  for  the  fourth  year  of  the 
grant. 

"(c)  Applicants  must  provide  cash  match 
to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  the  project  or 
program.  For  grants  of  less  than  four  years 
the  Federal  contribution  shall  similarly  de- 
crease in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
local  institutionalization.  In  no  case  shall 
the  Federal  contribution  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  total  project  or  program  costs  over 
the  term  of  the  grant. 

"USES 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  providing  assistance  to  implement 
programs  and  projects  that  address  critical 
problems  of  violent  and  serious  crime  and 
which  programs  are  certified  by  the  Direc- 
tor as  having  proven  a  success  on  the  basis 
of  objective,  empirical,  or  statistical  infor- 
mation or  evaluation  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. The  Director  shall  consider 
effort- 

"(1)  providing  community  and  neighbor- 
hood programs  that  enable  citizens  and 
police  to  undertake  initiatives  to  prevent 
and  control  neighborhood  crime: 

"(2)  disrupting  illicit  commerce  in  stolen 
goods  and  property: 

'"(3)  combatting  arson: 

"(4)  effectively  investigating  and  bringing 
to  trial  white-collar  crime,  organized  crime, 
public  comiption  crimes,  and  fraud  against 
the  Government, 

'"(5)  Identifying  and  processing  within  the 
criminal  Justice  system  persons  (including 
Juvenile  offenders)  with  a  history  of  serious 
criminal  conduct: 

"(6)  developing  and  implementing  pro- 
grams which  provide  assistance  (other  than 
implementation)  to  Jurors,  witnesses,  and 
victims  of  crime: 

"(7)  providing  alternatives  to  pretrial  de- 
tention. Jail,  and  prison  for  persons  who 
ptose  no  danger  to  the  community; 

"(8)  providing  programs  which  identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  drug-dependent  of- 
fenders; 

"(9)  providing  programs  which  alleviate 
prison  and  Jail  overcrowding; 

"(10)  providing  training,  management,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Justice  personnel; 

"(11)  providing  management  Information 
systems  for  Justice  agencies; 

"(12)  providing  programs  which  address 
the  problem  of  serious  and  violent  offenses 
committed  by  Juveniles: 

"(13)  providing  programs  which  address 
offenses  committed  against  the  elderly; 

"(14)  coordinating  the  activities  of  compo- 
nents of  the  criminal  justice  system:  and 

"(15)  providing  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  Justice  information 
systems. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  shall  annnually  establish  funding 
priorities  and  selection  criteria  for  assist- 
ance after  first  providing  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  public  comment. 


"(c)  The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
shall  be  responsible  for  objectively  evaluat- 
ing all  projects  funded  under  this  part. 

""APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  unless  an  application  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Director  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance.  Awards  shall  be  given 
to  those  applicants  that  most  clearly  satisfy 
the  funding  priorities  and  selection  criteria 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. 

"(b)  Applications  must  include  a  commit- 
ment and  evidence  of  ability  to  fulfill  the 
applicant's  share  of  project  on  program 
costs  over  the  term  of  the  grant  by  cash 
match  and  evidence  a  commitment  to  con- 
tinuing the  project  or  program  beyond  the 
term  of  the  grant.". 

NATIONAL  PRIORITY  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3701  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  part 
E. 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Sections  601,  602,  and  603  of 
part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3751-60)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  E— Discretionary  Grants 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  additional  Federal  assistance  to 
States,  units  of  local  government,  combina- 
tions of  such  units,  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  and  neighborhcxxl  and 
community-based  groups  for  the  purposes 
of- 

"(1)  undertaking  educational  and  training 
programs  for  criminal  and  juvenile  Justice 
personnel: 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  directly 
to— 

"(A)  recipients  of  assistance  under  part  D 
or  to  the  jurisdictions  in  which  such  pro- 
grams and  projects  are  undertaken;  and 

"(B)  Jurisdictions  that  wish  to  replicate 
national  priority  implementation  programs 
but  are  not  receiving  assistance  under  part 
D;and 

"(3)  national  demonstration  programs 
which.  In  view  of  previous  research  or  expe- 
rience, are  likely  to  prove  successful  after 
testing,  evaluation,  and  refinement  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  funded  from  other  sources. 

"(4)  The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
shall  be  responsible  for  objectively  evaluat- 
ing all  projects  funded  under  this  part. 

"PERCENTAGE  OP  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  502.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  50  percent  shall  be  reserved  and  set 
aside  for  this  part  in  a  special  discretionary 
fund  for  use  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance in  making  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  501; 

"(2)  50  percent  shall  be  reserved  and  set 
aside  for  this  pari  in  a  special  discretionary 
fund  for  use  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance in  making  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
501. 

"(3)  the  Federal  portion  of  any  grants 
made  under  this  iMut  may  be  made  in 
amounts  up  to  100  percent  of  the  costs  of 
the  program  or  project:  and 

"(4)  at  least  30  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
served and  set  aside  for  this  pari  shall  be  al- 
located to  private  nonprofit  organizations 


and  neighborhood  and  community-based 
groups  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this 
pari. 

""PROCEDURE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  FUNDING  AND 
SELECTION  CRITERIA 

"Sec.  503.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  shall  aimually  establish 
funding  priorities  and  selection  criteria  for 
assistance  after  first  providing  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment.". 

(b)  Section  604  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Ominibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3764)  is  amended  by 
strililng  out  "Administration"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Justice  Assistance"  and  by  striking  out 
"part"  each  place  it  app>ears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "title". 

(c)  Section  605  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3765)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "type  of  section  402  eli- 
gible Jurisdiction"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "State". 

(d)  Section  606  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  (Mme  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3766)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administration"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Office 
of  Justice  Assistance". 

(e)  The  heading  for  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3761-3766)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "'Part  F"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Part  E". 

(f)  Part  E  of  title  I,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  604,  605, 
and  606  as  sections  504,  505,  and  506,  respec- 
tively. 

TRAINING  AND  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Part  G  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3701-3775)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  701,  702.  703,  704  and  705  as 
sections  601,  602,  603,  604  and  605. 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  G  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3771-3775)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  G"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"Part  P". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  801  of  part  H  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  reaid  as  follows: 

""ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FOR  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  Justice  Assistance 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  staff  and  services  support  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  policy  setting,  grant 
making  and  management  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
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Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention.". 

(b)  Section  802  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3782)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  'The 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and 
Statistics,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Justice  Assistance". 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention," 
after  "Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "parts  D.  E.  and  F' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "parts  D  and 
E". 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence, 

(E)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  conducting  evaluations 
described  in  this  subsection,  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  shall,  when  practical, 
compare  the  effectiveness  of  programs  con- 
ducted by  similar  applicants  and  different 
applicants.",  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice 
Assistance". 

(c)  Section  803  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3783)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Justice  Assistance". 

(2)  by  Inserting  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention."  after 
"Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics."  each  place  it 
appears. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"State"  every  place  it  appears,  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministration." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance.". 

(d)  Section  804  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3784)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics."  the  following:  "the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion,". 

(e)  Section  805  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3785)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration," 
each  placj  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance,", 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention," 
before  "or  the  National  Institute  of  Justice" 
each  place  it  appears,  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 803,  804.  or  8I5(c)<2)(0)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  703.  704,  or 
713(cK2KG)".  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention"  before  "or  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics". 

(f)  Sections  806  and  807  of  part  H  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3786-3787)  are 
each  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(g)  Sections  810  and  811  of  part  H  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3788-3789)  are 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics. "  each 
place  it  appears. 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(h)  Section  812  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance.  Research,  and  Statistics,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,". 

(1)  Section  813  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789b)  is  amended  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b>— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(J)  Section  814  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(k)  Section  815  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789d)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  or  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance",  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "or 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  or  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance". 

(1)  Section  816  of  part  H  of  tlUe  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789e)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

REPORT  TO  PRKSIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  816.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  shall  each 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 


Congress,  on  their  activities  under  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

(m)  Section  817  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789f )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice.  Re- 
search, and  Statistics"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance", 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 815(c)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  713(c)",  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (f  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director". 

(n)  Section  818  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789g)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Research,  and  Statistics"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance". 

(0)  Section  819  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789n)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  EInforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(p)  Section  820(a)  of  part  H  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789i(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance". 

(q)  Section  823  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  37891)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administration"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance". 

(r)  Section  826  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789o)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "council"  each  place  it 
appears, 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforecement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  therof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

C3)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(s)  The  heading  for  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  but  "Part  H"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  G". 

(t)  Part  G,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  801,  802, 
803.  804.  80S.  806.  807.  810.  811.  812,  813.  814. 
815.  816.  817.  818.  819.  820.  821.  822.  823.  824. 
825.  and  826  as  sections  701.  702.  703.  704. 
705.  706.  707.  708.  709,  710,  711,  712,  713.  714. 
715.  716.  717.  718.  719,  720,  721,  722.  723.  and 
724,  respectively. 

(u)  Part  G,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the    Omnibus    Crime    Control    and    Safe 
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streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  808.  809. 
and  827. 

(V)  The  following  is  added  to  Part  G  as 
section  725  (as  redesignated): 

"REPAYMENT 

"Sec.  725.  (a)  If  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  part  is  used  by  the 
recipient  of  such  assistance  in  violation  of 
section  604  or  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  provided,  then 
such  recipient  shall  promptly  repay  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  such  assistance. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  an  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  to  recover  any  amount  required  to  be 
repaid  under  subsection  (a).". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  901  of  part  I  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administration" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(b)  Section  901(a)(4)  of  part  I  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791(a)(4))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "renovation,  repairs,  re- 
modeling." after  "acquisition.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  but  does  not  include 
renovation,  repairs,  or  remodeling". 

(c)  section  901(a)(20)  of  part  I  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791(a)(20)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and". 

(d)  Section  901(a)(21)  of  part  I  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791  (a)(21)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

<e)  Section  901(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(22)  public  and  nonprofit  organization' 
includes  youth  serving  agencies.". 

(f )  The  heading  for  part  I  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  196R  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Part  H". 

(g)  Part  H,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  901  as 
section  801. 

nnroiNG 

Sec.  12.  Part  J  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3793)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Part  I— Ponding 

"FUNDING 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  function  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  $25,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1983.  September  30.  1984.  September  30. 
1985.  and  September  30,  1986. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  $25,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1983.  September  30.  1984.  September  30. 
1985.  and  September  30,  1986. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  part  D  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1983,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  September  30,  1985.  and 
September  30,  1986. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  part  E  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the 


fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1983,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  part  F  and  the  educational  and 
training  functions  of  parts  D  and  E 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1983.  September  30. 
1984.  September  30.  1985.  and  September  30. 
1986. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  administering  parts  D. 
E.  F.  G.  and  H  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1983,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986. 

"(g)  There  Is  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  $20,000,000  for 
Emergency  Assistance,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  and  September  30,  1986.". 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  1101  of  part  K  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(b)  Section  1103  of  part  K  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  K  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  UJS.C.  3795-3795b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  K"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  J". 

(d)  Part  J,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  is 
amended   by   redesignating   sections    1101, 

1102,  and  1103  as  sections  1001.  1002,  and 
1003,  respectively. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  DEATH  BENEFITS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Sections  1201  and  1204  of  part 
L  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3797-3797C)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administration"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice 
Assistance". 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  L  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797-37970  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  L"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  K". 

(c)  Part  K,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797-37970  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  1201, 
1202,  1203,  and  1204  as  sections  1101,  1102. 

1103,  and  1104,  respectively. 

TRANSITION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  1301  of  part  M  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics  or", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Administrator 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (J),  and 


(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 
section (J). 

fb)  The  heading  for  part  M  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Part  M"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'Part  L". 

(c)  Part  L.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1301  as 
section  1201. 

(d)  Part  L.  as  80  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streete  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"' TITUS  TO  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

"Sec.  1202.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  title  to  all  expendable  and 
nonexpendable  personal  property  purchased 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
shall  vest  In  the  criminal  Justice  agency  or 
nonprofit  organization  that  purchased  the 
property  if  It  certifies  to  the  appropriate 
State  criminal  justice  council,  or  its  succes- 
sor agency,  that  it  will  use  the  property  for 
criminal  Justice  purposes.  If  such  certifica- 
tion is  not  made,  title  to  the  property  shall 
vest  in  the  State  criminal  Justice  council,  or 
its  successor  agency,  which  shall  seek  to 
have  it  used  for  criminal  Justice  purposes 
elsewhere  in  the  State  prior  to  using  it  or 
disposing  of  it  in  any  other  manner.". 

EMERGENCY  FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.   16.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 

Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 

U.S.C.  3771-3775)  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  M— Emergency  Federal  Law 

Enforcement  Assistance 

"application 

"Sbc.  1301.  (a)  In  the  event  that  a  crime 
problem  of  serious  and  epidemic  proportions 
exists  throughout  a  State  or  locality,  a 
State  (on  behalf  of  Itself  or  another  appro- 
priate unit  of  government)  may  submit  an 
application  under  this  section  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

""(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  to  the 
Director,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  rules 
issued  by  the  Director.  "The  Director  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Justice 
Assistance,  and  appropriate  members  of  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  community,  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  application.  Funds 
provided  under  this  subsection  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  selection  criteria  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance. 

'"(c)  Federal  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  if  such  assistance  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  response  to  a  crime 
problem  described  in  subsection  (a).  In  de- 
termining whether  to  approve  or  disapprove 
an  application  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crime 
problem  throughout  a  State  or  in  any  locali- 
ty. 

"(2)  the  emergency  or  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  the  problem. 

"(3)  the  availability  of  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  resources  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

"(4)  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  Feder- 
al Involvement  and  Intervention  in  matters 
primarily  of  State  and  local  concern,  and 

"(5)  any  assistance  which  the  State  or 
other  appropriate  unit  of  government  has 
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received,  or  could  receive,  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title. 

"DKriNlIIOIfS 

"S«c.  1302.  For  pun>06e8  of  this  part— 

"(1)  the  term  'Federal  financial  assistance' 
means  funds  to  provide  equipment,  training, 
and  personnel, 

"(2)  the  term  Federal  law  enforcement 
community'  means  the  heads  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  or  agencies: 

"(A)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"(B)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, 

"(C)  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

"(D)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 

"(E)  the  Customs  Service. 

"(F)  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

"(O)  the  United  States  Marshals  Service, 

'"(H)  the  National  Park  Service. 

"(I)  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

"(J)  the  Secret  Service. 

"(K)  the  Coast  Guard. 

"(L)  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  and 

"(M)  other  Federal  agencies  with  specific 
statutory  authority  to  investigate  violations 
of  Federal  criminal  laws,  and 

"(3)  the  term  State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands. 

"LIinTATIOH  OH  AUTHORmr 

"Sec.  1303.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Director  or 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  community  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  any  police  force  or  other  criminal 
justice  agency  of  an  applicant  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

"(b)  No  funds  provided  under  this  part 
may  be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  for 
such  purposes. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  any  authority  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

"'RXPOKT  TO  CONGRKSS 

'"Sec.  1304.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  report  describing 
emergency  Federal  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  part  during  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  date  such  report  Is  made. 

"I8SUAMCK  OP  RX7LES 

"Sbc.  1306.  The  Director,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Justice  Assistance  Board,  ap- 
propriate members  of  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement community,  and  with  State  and 
local  officials,  shall  issue  rules  to  carry  out 
this  part.". 

TABUC  or  CONTSlfTS 

Sk.  17.  The  Uble  of  contents  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3701-3799)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  part 
A  to  read  as  follows: 

'"Part  A— OmcE  op  Justici  Assistamce'" 

(2)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 103  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  Establishment  of  a  Justice  As- 
sistance Board.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  items  relating  to 
parts  D,  E.  F,  G.  H.  I,  J.  U  and  M.  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Part  D— National  Prioritt 
Implemektatioii  ahd  Repucatiow  Programs 
"Sec.  401.  Purpose. 
"Sec.  402.  Federal  share. 
"Sec.  403.  Uses. 
"Sec.  404.  Applications. 

"Part  E— Discrttiowahy  GRAirrs 

"Sec.  501.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  502.  Percentage  of  appropriation  for 
discretionary  grant  program. 

"Sec.  503.  Procedure  for  esUbllshlng  fund- 
ing and  selection  criteria. 

"Sec.  504.  Application  requlrementa. 

"Sec.  505.  Criteria  for  award. 

"Sec.  506.  Period  for  award. 

"Part  P— Traikiho  AifO  MAifK)wn» 

DKVKLOniEIfT 

""Sec.  601.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
training    of    State    and  -local 
criminal  justice  personnel. 
""Part  G— Adm ikistrative  Provisioms 

"Sec.  701.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Justice  Assistance. 

"Sec.  702.  Consultation:  establishment  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

"Sec.  703.  Notice  and  hearing  on  denial  or 
termination  of  grant. 

"Sec.  704.  Finality  of  determinations. 

"Sec.  705.  Appellate  court  review. 

"Sec.  706.  Delegation  of  functions. 

"Sec.  707.  Subpena  power;  authority  to  hold 
hearings. 

"Sec.  708.  Employment  of  hearing  officers. 

"Sec.  709.  Authority  to  use  available  serv- 
ices. 

"Sec.  710.  Consultation  with  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials. 

"Sec.  711.  Reimbursement  authority. 

"Sec.  712.  Services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants; advisory  committees. 

"'Sec.  713.  Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
over  State  and  local  criminal 
justice  agencies. 

"Sec.  714.  Report  to  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

"Sec.  715.  Recordkeeping  requirement. 

"Sec.  716.  Confidentiality  of  Information. 

"Sec.  717.  Authority  to  accept  voluntary 
services. 

"Sec.  718.  Administration  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

"Sec.  719.  Prohibition  on  land  acquisition. 

"Sec.  720.  Prohibition  on  use  of  CIA  serv- 
ices. 

"Sec.  721.  Indian  liabUity  waiver. 

"Sec.  722.  District  of  Columbia  matching 
fund  source. 

"Sec.  723.  LimiUtion  on  civil  justice  mat- 
ters. 

"Sec.  724.  Reimbursement  for  unused 
equipment. 

"Sec.  725.  Repayment. 

"'Part  H— Depihitiows 

"Sec.  801.  Definitions. 

"Part  I— Puhdiho 

"Sec.  901.  Funding. 

"Part  J— Criminal  Penalties 

""Sec.  1001.  Misuse  of  Federal  assistance. 

"Sec.  1002.  Falsification  or  concealment  of 
facts. 

"Sec.  1003.  Conspiracy   to   commit   offense 

against  United  States. 
"'Part  K— Piteuc  Sapttt  Oppicers'  Death 

Benepits 
"Sec.  1101.  PaymenU. 

"Sec.  1102.  Limitations. 

"Sec.  1103.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  1 104.  Administrative  provisions. 
"Part  L— Transition— Eppective  Date— 
Repealer 

"Sec.  1201.  Continuation  of  rules,  authori- 


ties, and  proceedings. 
"Sec.  1202.  Title  to  personal  property. 
"Part  M— Emergency  Federal  Law 
E^porcement  Assistance 

"Sec.  1301.  Application. 

"Sec.  1302.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1303.  Limitation  on  authority. 

"Sec.  1304.  Report  to  Congress. 

"Sec.  1305.  Issuance  of  rules.". 

REPERENCES  IN  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Any  reference  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  or  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  in  any  law  other 
than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  Oime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  applicable 
to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance.  Research,  and  Statistics,  or  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance. Research,  and  Statistics,  in  any  law 
other  than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  appli- 
cable to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  or  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  De- 
linquency Prevention  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics, National  Institute  of  Justice,  or  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention, 
or  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  or  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  as  the  case  may  be. 

technical  amendments  to  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector, Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Re- 
search, and  Statistics.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Director,  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.". 

(c)  Section  1761(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance". 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982.    

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  very  much 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  those  very  generous  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
paying  respect  to  Arlen  Specter.  Sen- 
ator Specter  has  brought  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  to  this  Chamber. 

I  was  here  many  yesu^  ago  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  a  couple  of  Sena- 
tors from  North  Carolina,  and  at  that 


time  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  body 
was  the  Honorable  Richard  Brevard 
Russell  of  Georgia,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  more  able  Senator  than 
he.  Senator  Russell  had  an  expression 
which  he  often  voiced  and  which  I 
find  applicable  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Russell  would 
comment  that  in  this  l)ody  there  are 
showhorses  and  worlihorses.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Arlen  Specter  is  a  workhorse. 

I  compliment  him  for  the  construc- 
tions that  he  has  made,  is  making,  and 
will  continue  to  make  to  the  Senate.  I 
compliment  him,  and  I  want  him  to 
know  that  it  is  an  honor  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  with  him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  gratified  for  those  very  generous 
remarks  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
and  I  thank  him  very  much. 

JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduced  with  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Arlen  Specter,  a  bill  to 
reestablish  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice assistance  program.  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  Senator  Specter  in  intro- 
ducing what  we  believe  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  helping  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies.  Senator 
Specter,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommmittee  having  jurisdiction 
over  Federal  assistance  efforts,  has 
worked  very  hard  on  developing  a  pro- 
posal that  will  help  State  and  local  law 
enforcement. 

As  the  rsuiking  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Dem(x;ratic  Task  Force  on  Crime,  I 
joined  with  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  In  introducing  a  compre- 
hensive legislative  package  last  June. 
One  of  the  components  of  that  pack- 
age was  a  limited  Federal  assistance 
proposal  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment that  focused  on  successful  con- 
cepts and  would  allow  for  research  and 
development  of  new  crime  fighting 
concepts. 

This  same  approach  is  included  in 
this  bill,  which  was  very  well  drafted 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
who  must  take,  if  not  full  credit,  the 
lion's  share  of  credit  for  the  bill  which 
I  am  cosponsoring. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  under  the  old 
LEAA  program,  assistance  money  was 
used  to  purchase  equipment  or  pay 
salaries.  Also,  the  former  program  re- 
sembled a  scatter-shot  approach  with 
few  dollars  being  spread  so  thin  that 
achievement  of  success  was  difficult  to 
measure. 

Instead,  this  bill  would  take  into  ac- 
count the  lessons  learned  from  the  old 
LEAA  program.  Using  a  modest 
annual  investment  of  $125  million,  it 
would  enable  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  criminal  justice  Im- 
provements by  implementing  effective 
program  approaches  in  criminal  Jus- 
tice operations. 
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PROGRAMS  OP  PROVEN  EPPECTIVENESS 

One  of  the  features  of  this  bill,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  I  introduced  last 
June,  would  be  funding  progrsmas  of 
proven  effectiveness  such  as  career 
criminal  prosecution;  integrated  crimi- 
nal apprehension  program  (ICAP); 
sting;  treatment  alternatives  to  street 
crime  (TASC);  victim-witness  assist- 
ance; arson  prevention  and  control; 
prosecutor's  management  information 
system  (Promis);  violent  juvenile  of- 
fenders program  (New  Pride);  and 
comprehensive  crime  prevention,  and 
so  forth. 

We  further  intend  that  this  program 
link  research  and  actual  program  oper- 
ation by  having  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  be  responsible  for  testing, 
evaluating,  and  recommending  adjust- 
ments in  the  types  of  programs  to  be 
fimded.  It  is  our  Intent  that  this  pro- 
gram be  streamlined  administratively 
and  avoid  a  return  to  previous  LEAA 
mistakes  when  limited  Federal  dollars 
were  often  spent  in  an  ineffective 
manner. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

One  provision  of  this  bill  cadis  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
grants  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  to 
State  and  local  jurisdiction  that  re- 
quest specific  training  or  technical  as- 
sistance. The  intent  is  to  provide  the 
requesting  jurisdictions  with  written 
material,  training  workshops,  direct 
onsite  technical  assistance  so  that  new 
concepts  and  programs  of  proven  ef- 
fectiveness can  be  started.  It  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  requesting  Ju- 
risdiction to  cover  the  operating  and 
day-to-day  costs  of  the  program. 

Training  and  technical  assistance 
win  also  be  available  for  management 
problems  or  specific  concerns  that 
may  not  necessarily  entail  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  concepts  listed 
above. 

In  this  bill  we  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  programs  that  can  best  be 
undertaken  on  a  national  basis  be- 
cause of  their  long-term  nature.  These 
are  programs  that  will  assist  State  and 
local  criminal  Justice  systems  through- 
out the  country.  Examples  of  such 
programs  include  the  correctional  and 
law  enforcement  standards  and  accred- 
itation programs.  These  programs  are 
in  varying  degrees  of  improving,  moni- 
toring, and  evaluating  correction  and 
law  enforcement  services  and  facilities. 
The  development  of  standards  and 
their  accreditation  of  correction  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  meeting 
those  standards,  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  State  and  local  agencies  to 
demonstrate  they  meet  their  profes- 
sion's highest  performance  criteria. 

Another  program  in  the  biU  will  be 
the  emergency  assistance  funding  pro- 
gram. When  there  occurs  a  crime 
problem  of  such  a  serious  or  epidemic 
proportion  such  as  the  Atlanta  child 
murders  or  the  drug-related  violence 
in  south  Florida,  the  prompt  support 


by  the  Federal  Government  to  l(x;al 
and  State  agencies  should  be  available. 

We  have  carefully  written  this  lan- 
guage to  insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  needlessly  intervene 
in  matters  of  State  and  local  concern. 
This  program  will  only  be  implement- 
ed for  crime  emergencies  of  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  and  when  State 
8uid  local  resources  are  not  geared  to 
expeditiously  resolve  the  problem.  In 
all  situations  in  which  these  fimds  are 
used,  primary  responsibility  for  re- 
sponding to  the  situation  rests  with 
the  local  or  State  jurisdiction.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  to  help  coordi- 
nate and  expediate  resolution  of  the 
crime  problem,  following  the  request 
for  assistance  by  the  local  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  repre- 
sents a  very  modest  authorization  of 
$125  million  a  year.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  $1  billion  a  year  investment  that 
was  going  into  Federal  criminal  justice 
assistance  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
important  that  assistance  funds  be 
made  available  to  States  and  cities,  but 
in  a  streamlined  and  efficient  manner. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  do  just  that. 

There  are  several  bills  pending  In 
the  Senate  that  address  this  issue  of 
State  and  local  assistance.  On  the 
House  side,  Congressman  Hughes' 
criminal  justice  assistance  bill  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  out  of  the 
House  in  February  by  a  vote  of  289  to 
73.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  recognizes 
the  need  for  redesigning  and  continu- 
ing criminal  justice  assistance  to 
States  and  cities. 

Although  the  administration  has  yet 
to  support  any  criminal  justice  assist- 
ance program  or  offer  an  alternative 
to  those  intr(xiuced.  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  recommended  in  August  1981 
that  funds  be  available  for  implement- 
ing demonstration  programs  of  proven 
effectiveness  that  require  a  reasonable 
match  of  State  and  local  funds.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  this  biU  calls  for. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  Senator  Specter  and  me 
in  getting  down  to  the  business  of 
working  out  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach to  assisting  States  and  cities 
with  our  most  paramount  domestic 
concern.  Let  us  move  forward  on  this 
Nation's  crime  problem. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtJMPHREY).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 


LIMITING  FORCED  BUSING 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  the  Senate  aidopted  the 
Helms-Johnston  amendment  limiting 
court-ordered  busing  as  part  of  the 
1982  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion bill. 
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As  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  will  recall,  a  number  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  took  exception 
to  that  measure  and  they  argued 
rather  vehemently  that  it  ushers  in 
the  end  of  the  American  constitution- 
al government. 

As  Senator  Johnston  and  I  and 
others  have  repeatedly  said,  we  strong- 
ly disagree  with  our  colleagues  on  this 
point,  and  we  based  our  disagreement 
on  the  explicit  language  of  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  which  clearly  gives 
Congress  power  to  control  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts,  and  on  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Now.  Senator  Exon  and  I  were  just 
talking  about  this,  and  I  was  reminded 
during  our  conversation  that  Senator 
Sam  Ervln.  who  used  to  sit  yonder  in 
that  seat,  often  observed  that  judicial 
tyranny  is  not  different  or  less  oppres- 
sive from  other  types  of  tyranny.  He 
argued  strongly  and  persuasively  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not 
only  has  the  authority  but  the  duty  to 
limit  the  activities  of  a  nuiaway  court. 
Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  who 
persist  in  making  their  doomsday  con- 
stitutional arguments.  I  suggest  that  if 
they  do  not  want  Congress  to  have  the 
power  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  including  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  my  colleagues  should  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  change 
article  III. 

Likewise.  If  they  do  not  want  Con- 
gress to  have  the  power  to  enforce  the 
14th  amendment  they  should  seek  to 
alter  section  5  thereof  In  the  same 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  these  comments  were 
prompted  by  an  article  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  yesterday  by  the  able 
columnist,  editor,  and  student  of  Gov- 
ernment, a  good  friend  of  mine,  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrlck.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  constitutional  "doomsay- 
ers,"  Jack  Kilpatrlck  labels  their  argu- 
ments as  balderdash.  In  five  short 
paragraphs  he  puts  such  arguments  in 
a  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Kilpatrlck  article  enti- 
tled "The  Busing  Bill  Is  Quite 
Proper,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tm  Busing  Bill  Is  Quit*  Proper 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 
A  vast  deal  of  foolishness  continues  to  be 
written  and  propounded  about  the  Senate's 
vote  of  March  2  in  the  matter  of  racial-bal- 
ance busing.  The  Neighborhood  School  Act 
of  1982.  tacked  on  to  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment's  authorization  bill,  says  that  in  its  ex- 
ercise of  powers  "under  Article  III.  Section 
1.  and  under  Section  5  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment," Congress  forbids  the  federal  courts 
to  Impose  certain  remedies  In  school  deseg- 
regation cases.  Specifically,  the  courts  may 
not  issue  any  writ  ordering  a  pupil  to  be 
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bused,  for  purpose  of  achieving  racial  bal- 
ance, for  more  than  10  miles  or  more  than 
30  minutes. 

To  listen  to  the  thunderous  calamity- 
howling  of  such  senators  as  Bumpers  of  Ar- 
kansas. Dodd  of  Connecticut  and  Specter  of 
Pennsylvania,  you  might  suppose  the  torch 
of  human  freedom  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  Senate's  action.  Indeed,  Bumpers 
says  almost  that:  the  vote  was  "the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  conatitutlonal  guaran- 
tees." 

This  is  balderdash.  Opponents  of  the 
measure  are  crying  that  It  would  limit  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nonsense.  The  biU  would  simply  regulate 
the  remedies  that  could  be  applied  by  feder- 
al Judges  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  arising 
under  the  14th  Amendment.  But  even  If  the 
bill  were  cast  specifically  In  terms  of  ajlml- 
tation  upon  the  Supreme  Court's  Jurisdic- 
tion, there  seems  to  me  not  the  slightest 
question  of  the  power  vested  In  Congress  to 
do  precisely  that.  The  relevant  clause  In  Ar- 
ticle in  says  in  plain  language  that  the  high 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  in  all  the  other  cases  coming 
before  It  the  court  shall  have  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction "with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  This  power  to  make  ■exceptions  and 
regulations "  was  vested  in  the  Congress  for 
a  sound  reason— to  provide  a  legislative 
check  and  balance  against  the  abuse  of  Judi- 
cial power. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  act  voted  upon  by  the 
Senate  last  month  was  not  predicated  pri- 
marily on  Article  III  but  on  Section  5  of  the 
14th  Amendment.  All  the  school  cases  rest 
on  the  same  contention,  that  any  manifesta- 
tion by  a  sUte  of  racial  discrimination  Is  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  But 
the  14th  does  not  vest  exclusive  power  in 
Judges  to  say  how  such  deprivations  shall  be 
corrected.  On  the  contrary.  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article." 
The  hysterical  reaction  of  various  bar  asso- 
ciations to  last  month's  action  cannot  be 
Justified.  If  the  pending  bUl  finally  Is  writ- 
ten Into  law.  no  child,  black  or  white,  will  be 
denied  judicial  review  of  his  constitutional 
right*.  All  that  wlU  be  denied  is  a  court 
order  compelling  the  child  to  be  bused  long 
distances  from  his  home. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS:  A  SOLU- 
TION TO  THE  BRITISH/ARGEN- 
TINE  DISPUTE? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Halg  has  returned  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  London  after  hours 
of  discussions  on  the  crisis  over  the  is- 
lands which  In  Argentina  are  called 
the  Malvlnas,  and  in  Great  Britain  are 
called  the  FalkJands.  The  problem  of 
choosing  which  to  call  them  is  indica- 
tive of  the  deeply  rooted  disagreement 
over  the  question  of  soverelghty.  Even 
by  choosing  one  name  or  the  other  we 
tend  to  show  bias  In  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

As  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  urged 
both  countries  to  back  up  and  cool  off. 
to  avoid  a  shooting  war  In  our  hemi- 
sphere, I  made  the  plea  that  both 
sides  should  enter  into  negotiations 
concerning  their  differences.  Both  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  our  Europe- 


an relationship  are  historically  impor- 
tant to  us.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
European  nations  have  largely  lined 
up  with  Great  Britain,  while  the  Latin 
American  nations  have  largely  lined 
up  with  Argentina  on  the  merits  of 
the  underlying  issue  of  sovereignty. 

The  dispute  l)etween  Great  Britain 
and  Argentina  is  complicated,  and 
both  sides  can  make  points  having 
some  appeal  and  logic.  But.  In  the 
final  analysis,  history  appears  to  be  on 
the  side  of  Argentina  In  the  dispute 
over  sovereignty.  The  weight  of  schol- 
arly and  historical  opinion,  expressed 
In  studies  that  were  published  long 
before  the  dispute  became  an  Interna- 
tional crisis,  substantiates  Argentina's 
claim,  which  has  never  been  relin- 
quished in  over  149  years. 

The  very  fact  that  this  claim  has 
never  been  relinquished,  and  indeed 
has  been  pressed  by  every  Argentine 
Government  of  every  political  persua- 
sion, is  sufficient  to  establish  that  the 
British  assertion  of  sovereignty  has 
never  been  a  settled  question. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  both  our  NATO  allies 
and  our  Western  Hemispheric  allies 
are  Important  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world.  If  a  war  broke  out  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  say  In  the  Carib- 
bean, we  need  to  have  hemispheric 
imlty.  Such  a  catastrophe  would 
almost  certainly  require  that  military 
assets  now  deployed  for  the  defense  of 
Europe  would  have  to  be  diverted  to 
this  hemisphere,  undermining  NATO 
defense.  By  the  same  token,  a  substan- 
tial percenUge  of  supply  to  support 
any  NATO  action  in  Europe  would 
have  to  go  through  the  Caribbean.  We 
must  not  look  at  this  as  an  either/or 
situation,  where  we  are  forced  to 
choose  between  NATO  and  the  Rio 
Pact. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  for  both  the  Ar- 
gentines and  the  British  to  find  some 
formula  which  will  allow  the  national 
interests  of  both  nations  to  be  satis- 
fled.  I  think  that  such  a  formula  can 
be  found.  I  would  suggest,  for  In- 
stance, that  a  suitable  model  for  the 
solution  could  t)e  found  In  the  special 
situation  of  the  Charmel  Islands,  a  sit- 
uation which  Is  intimately  familiar  to 
the  British,  and  one  which  they,  per- 
haps, could  be  comfortable  with. 

The  Channel  Islands  lie  between 
England  and  France.  They  were  once 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  They 
Eu-e  inhabited  by  persons  of  French— 
that  is.  Norman— stock.  During  the 
Conquest  of  1066.  William  the  Con- 
querer  ascended  the  British  throne, 
and  the  Channel  Islands  became  part 
of  the  British  dominions.  But  the  is- 
lands of  Jersey.  Guernsey.  Aldemey. 
and  Sark  maintained  the  privilege  of 
being  administered  according  to  their 
own  ancient  laws  and  customs,  being 
grouped  Into  two  bailiwicks  of  Guern- 


sey and  Jersey  with  differing  constitu- 
tions. 

This  status  grew  up  through  custom 
and  the  isolation  of  the  islands.  But  no 
one  would  dream  of  changing  it  today. 

A  Channel  Islands  solution  for  the 
Malvinas/Falklands  dispute  would 
simply  reverse  Britain's  role.  Argenti- 
na would  have  its  sovereignty  over  the 
islands  recognized  by  Britain.  But  Ar- 
gentina, on  the  other  hand,  would 
grant  the  Islanders  a  charter  which 
would  establish  the  rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish islanders  and  their  descendants  to 
maintain  their  cultural  heritage  and 
laws.  The  islanders  might  be  Argen- 
tine citizens,  or  they  could  carry  dual 
passports,  as  many  of  the  Anglo-Ar- 
gentine community  on  the  mainland 
already  do. 

Such  a  formula  would  allow  Argenti- 
na to  achieve  its  political  goal  of  sover- 
eignty, as  well  as  the  goal  of  national 
security.  The  British  would  achieve 
their  goal  of  seeing  that  the  rights  of 
the  Islanders  are  guaranteed  in  an  ac- 
ceptable fashion. 

I  suggest  to  the  leaders  of  both 
countries  that  they  look  carefully  at 
the  historical  precedent  which  already 
lies  within  Britain's  experience.  It 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  this  dis- 
pute served  to  divide  allies  who  should 
be  working  in  concert.  The  only  bene- 
ficiary of  such  a  division  would  be  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  a  result  would  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain.  Argentina— and 
Indeed  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  a  nimiber  of  people  in 
my  own  State  and  from  other  States 
have  written  to  me  asking  for  detailed 
comments  on  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Argentina.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  media  re- 
ports concerning  my  statement  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  back,  to  say  the  least, 
have  been  inadequate.  I  have  prepared 
a  rather  comprehensive  letter  in  re- 
sponse to  the  citizens  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter,  which  I  am  send- 
ing to  my  constituents,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNmo)  States  Sbkatk, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  Many  have  written  or  other- 
wise contacted  me,  as  you  did,  about  the  sit- 
uation in  the  so-called  Falkland  (or  Mal- 
vinas)  Islands.  I  appreciate  hearing  from  so 
many— both  pro  and  con— because  I  am 
thereby  accorded  this  opportunity  to  state 
my  position  in  greater  detail  than  has  ap- 
peared in  the  news  media. 

First  of  all,  I  should  mention  that  no 
other  member  of  Congress  has  been  more 
supportive  of  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  than 
I.  No  one  has  a  greater  pre-disposltion  to 
support  the  British  people  than  I.  As  for 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  In  the  years  prior  to  her  be- 
coming Prime  Minister  (when  she  was  re- 
garded almost  as  persona  non  grata  by  the 
U.S.  State  E>epartment),  she  literally  oper- 


ated out  of  my  office  when  she  came  to 
Washington. 

By  the  same  token,  I  have  long  been  ap- 
prehensive about  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
that  seemed  determined  to  discard  any  hope 
of  a  coalition  of  non-communist  countries  In 
Central  and  South  America,  countries  that 
clearly  have  wanted  to  be  friendly  and  help- 
ful to  the  United  SUtes. 

Regardless  of  any  pretense  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  at  stake  in  this  dispute 
that,  unless  we  exercise  great  care,  could  di- 
rectly and  destructlvley  Influence  the  na- 
tional interests— Indeed,  the  security— of  the 
United  States.  Our  primary  goal  in  mediat- 
ing a  settlement  should  be  to  keep  the  Inter- 
American  system  intact. 

The  great  danger  now  is  that  if  the  United 
States  is  perceived  as  tilting  towards 
Europe,  rather  than  maintaining  a  legiti- 
mate interest  In  our  allies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  we  could  find  ourselves  Isolat- 
ed and  cut  off  from  our  neighbors.  There  Is 
little  question  In  my  mind  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Portuguese-speaking  nations, 
regardless  of  ideological  coloration,  will 
rally  to  support  Argentina's  claims.  Nor  can 
we  risk  having  our  friends  abandon  their 
willingness  to  defend  this  Hemisphere 
against  Marxism  and  Communism,  because 
of  apparent  rejection  by  the  United  States. 

I  knew  that  I  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  endure  criticism, 
but  I  felt  obliged  to  state  publicly  my  view 
that  both  nations  should  back  up  and  cool 
off.  The  British  have  little  to  gain  in  this 
dispute,  and  a  lot  to  lose. 

I  repeat:  I  have  great  affection  for  the 
British  people,  and  admiration  for  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher,  whom  I  regard  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.  But  there  are  ominous  implica- 
tions In  seeing  the  British  over-extend 
themselves  In  an  effort  to  hold  on  to  dubi- 
ous claims  on  islands  8,000  miles  away  from 
home.  In  the  past  30  years,  the  British  have 
dismantled  their  empire  under  the  pressures 
of  liberalism,  surrendering  vital  economic 
and  political  interests  without  a  murmur.  As 
a  result,  today  the  British  cannot  even 
afford  to  retain  the  vessel  H.M.S.  Invincible, 
which  Is  leading  their  fleet.  The  Invincible 
has  been  sold  to  Australia. 

Now,  let's  examine  the  dispute  between 
Argentina  and  Great  Britain:  It  has  existed 
for  more  than  150  years.  It  has  been  under 
Intensive  negotiation  for  the  past  20  years. 
Those  negotiations  recently  broke  down 
when  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Carrington,  refused  to  put  substantive 
issues  on  the  agenda.  Moreover  he  ignored 
very  clear  signals  that  the  Argentines  were 
preparing  to  occupy  the  Islands.  In  an  ad- 
mission of  the  failure  of  his  policy.  Lord 
Carrington  resigned. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  British 
themselves  occupied  the  Islands  by  force  in 
1833,  and  established  a  colony  on  what  was 
without  question  Argentine  territory— terri- 
tory which  had  been  part  of  Argentina  even 
under  the  Spanish.  The  colonization  of  dis- 
puted territory  is  a  breach  of  faith  which 
cannot  be  Justified  no  matter  how  long  ago 
the  aggressive  act  occurred.  Furthermore,  It 
Invalidates  the  British  claim  that  the  dis- 
pute should  be  settled  by  "self-determina- 
tion" of  the  illegal  colonists. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  occupation  of  the  islands  by  the  British 
was  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  had  been  proclaimed  in  1823.  The 
sending  of  an  armed  armada  by  a  European 
power  into  the  waters  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  1982  is  another  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  a  threat  to  the  integ- 


rity of  the  inter-American  system.  Our  obli- 
gations under  the  Rio  Treaty  antedate  our 
obllgations  under  the  NATO  treaty,  and  are 
of  equal  Importance  to  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  was  privy  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  British,  yet  he  failed  to  per- 
suade them  to  keep  hostile  warships  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  failure  may 
have  grave  consequences  upon  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Nevertheless,  as  often  happens  in  disputes 
between  friends,  neither  side  Is  wholly  In 
the  right.  The  Argentine  action  in  dispatch- 
ing their  military  forces  to  the  islands  must 
be  condemned.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
recognize  that,  in  doing  so.  President  Gal- 
tieri  gave  orders  that  no  loss  of  British  life 
should  take  place.  This  policy  was  adhered 
to.  even  though  some  Argentine  military 
personnel  were  killed  or  wounded  by  British 
fire.  Meanwhile,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
residents  on  the  islands  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Argentine  administration.  They 
remain  free  to  leave  the  island,  if  they 
choose,  or  to  stay.  If  they  wish  to  leave, 
transportation  will  be  provided,  and  Just 
compensation  awarded.  Those  who  wish  to 
stay  may  continue  their  present  activities: 
the  Argentine  government  has  even  offered 
to  sell  more  land  to  the  residents,  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  under  Brit- 
ish rule. 

I  would  ask:  Is  it  not  ironic  that  the  Brit- 
ish concern  for  the  future  of  the  Island  colo- 
nialists was  not  matched  by  British  concern 
for  their  fellow  citizens  in  Zimbabwe,  for- 
merly Rhodesia?  In  that  case,  the  British 
forced  Zimbabweans  to  set  aside  free  and 
fair  elections  based  upon  a  constitution 
which  would  have  guaranteed  future  rights 
for  aU.  Instead,  the  British  imposed  a  weak 
constitution,  and  then  allowed  Marxist  ter- 
rorists to  Intimidate  the  electorate.  The 
result  is  that  a  Marxist-Leninist  government 
now  controls  Zimbabwe,  and  the  guarantees 
of  the  Lancaster  House  agreement  have 
been  abrogated. 

I  would  reiterate  that  I  am  perhaps  the 
only  U.S.  Senator  who  has  a  personal  rela- 
tionship both  with  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
and  with  the  Argentine  government.  I  have 
caUed  upon  the  British  fleet  to  turn  around 
at  the  half-way  point,  and  I  have  called 
upon  the  Argentine  government  to  take 
their  fleet  back  Into  home  port.  Obviously,  a 
negotiated  settlement  must  include  real 
guarantees  for  the  Island  residents.  In  this 
regard,  it  must  be  noted  thai,  thousands  of 
families  with  British  citizenship  have  lived 
in  Argentina  for  two  or  three  generations, 
without  losing  their  language  or  cultural 
rights.  Indeed,  they  have  participated  with 
distinction  in  the  social,  agricultural,  and 
business  elites  of  Argentina  at  the  very 
highest  level  of  acceptance. 

The  islands  in  dispute  are  an  integral  pari 
of  Argentina's  national  consciousness,  and 
of  great  strategic  and  economic  Importance 
to  Argentina's  national  integrity.  All  Argen- 
tine governments  of  every  political  philoso- 
phy have  sought  to  get  them  back.  The  only 
stated  concern  of  the  British  is  for  the 
future  of  the  British  colonialists  living 
there. 

Regrettably,  both  countries  have  overre- 
acted to  this  dispute.  Both  face  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  at  home.  In  each  case, 
those  problems  have  been  generated  by  the 
attempt  to  withdraw  their  respective  coun- 
tries from  the  ravages  of  socialism.  Thus 
both  have  turned  to  highly  dangerous  and 
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economically  ruinous  military  adventures  as 
a  basis  (or  national  solidarity.  We  must  try 
to  be  understanding  of  the  problems  of  both 
countries. 

The  only  basis  for  settlement  is  one  which 
does  not  dismiss  Argentina's  underlying  sov- 
ereignty. There  are  many  compromises  pos- 
sible on  the  other  issues.  But  it  is  important 
for  the  United  States  to  realize  that  a  para- 
mount United  States  interest  lies  in  building 
Hemispheric  unity  in  the  Americas. 

The  increasing  Pinlandizatlon  (neutraliza- 
tion) of  Europe,  the  volatility  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  disintegration  and  decline  of 
Africa,  and  the  occupation  of  Asia  by  Marx- 
ist and  Maoist  governments  all  make  it  all 
the  more  crucial  to  the  security  of  our  own 
nation  to  build  friendly  relations  with  the 
countries  of  the  Americas,  and  to  cement 
hemispheric  unity.  That  is  why  we  must 
work  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  dis- 
pute. 

I  could  have  kept  silent  about  my  con- 
cerns, but  my  conscience  would  not  allow 
me  to  do  and  say  nothing  when  I  see  disas- 
ter lying  down  the  road  for  the  United 
States— indeed  for  the  survival  of  freedom 
In  the  world. 

The  communists  understand  that  the 
United  States  is  the  key  to  solidarity  among 
the  non-communist  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America.  They  also  understand  that 
if  the  hope  of  such  solidarity  can  be  de- 
stroyed, then  they  will  be  free  to  confront 
the  United  States  in  our  own  front  yard. 

I  regret  that  some  of  my  friends  have  not 
understood  my  position.  I  appreciate  those 
who  have  understood.  As  I  write,  I  have 
high  hopes  that  there  will  be  a  negotiated 
settlement  between  two  friendly  nations.  If 
that  happens,  only  the  communists  will  be 
disappointed. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  who  have  contacted 
me  about  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
asked  a  question  the  other  day  by  a 
good  friend,  who  put  it  in  a  rather 
terse  fashion: 

What  is  it  to  us  who  has  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, Great  Britain  or  Argentina? 

I  said  to  him.  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  the  United  States 
must  be  evenhanded  in  its  approach  to 
this  problem  because  the  Communists 
are  trying  to  talte  over  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  they  have  made  deep  inroads 
already. 

The  Latin  American  nations,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  OAS 
yesterday,  are  going  to  sticlt  together 
on  the  FaUdands  matter.  We  are 
counting  on  our  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  resist  the  intrusion  of  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere.  If  we  back 
off,  if  we  withdraw  our  friendship  with 
the  nations  which  want  to  be  our 
friends,  then  I  fear  that  the  coalition 
against  communism  in  Central  Amer- 
ica will  collapse.  Then  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  what  happens  then? 

Look  back  to  Vietnam.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  sent  a  half  million 
American  men  to  fight  a  war  we  did 
not  let  them  win,  and  we  let  the  Com- 
munists take  over. 

Do  you  remember  the  boat  people, 
Mr.  President?  Ten  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Vietnam,  I  am  told,  were 


willing  to  climb  aboard  leaky  boats 
trying  to  escape  the  oppression  of 
commimism  in  Vietnam  and  the 
slaughter  in  Cambodia.  Many  ^  hun- 
dreds lost  their  lives. 

Now,  let  us  apply  that  to  the  100 
million  people  who  live  between  our 
southern  borders  and  Panama.  They 
will  not  have  to  be  boat  people.  They 
can  walk  north.  They  will  need  no 
boats.  They  will  be  feet  people,  and 
they  will  flood  over  our  borders.  If  you 
want  to  use  the  10-percent  figure— I 
think  it  would  be  greater— but  if  you 
want  to  use  the  10-percent  figure  that 
happened  in  Vietnam  when  the  Com- 
munists were  allowed  to  take  over, 
then  you  have  10  million  people  flood- 
ing over  our  borders,  people  who  do 
not  speak  English,  who  have  no  hous- 
ing, no  clothing,  and  no  Jobs. 

I  ask  those  who  are  so  quick  to  sit  in 
judgment  of  our  friends  in  Latin 
America:  What  would  they  propose  to 
do  about  those  10  million  aliens  flood- 
ing over  our  borders?  We  cannot  stop 
them,  Mr.  President,  because  we  have 
more  security  guards  protecting  this 
U.S.  Capitol  than  we  have  protecting 
our  southern  t>orders.  So  that  is  the 
question  that  a  lot  of  editors  and  a  lot 
of  political  figures  would  do  well  to 
consider. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  if  there  is  any  need  for  that. 
If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  finished,  and  If  there  is  no  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  will 
withhold  that  request,  but  I  am  agree- 
able to  it. 

There  will  be  a  cloture  vote  this 
afternoon  at  2:45.  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  extensive  debate  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20  prior  to  that  time,  so  we 
could  devote  that  time  to  morning 
business  if  there  is  any  need  for  it.  I 
believe  the  safe  thing  to  do  might  be 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  briefly  and  if 
there  Is  no  speaker,  then,  of  course,  we 
can  close  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  we  have  had  no  re- 
quest for  further  morning  business,  so 
we  would  be  happy  to  go  along  with 
the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine   morning   business  be  ex- 


tended to  not  past  the  hour  of  1  p.m., 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  ORGAN 
DONATION  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  graciousness  of  the  wife  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
work  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Washington  State 
Medical  Association  to  create  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  necessity  for  organ 
donation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
will  come  after  us.  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  have  signed  a  proclamation  for 
our  own  State  designating  April  25 
through  May  1  of  this  year  as  "The 
First  National  Organ  Donation  Aware- 
ness Week." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  signed  by 
my  senior  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  and  myself  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  many  who  are  afflicted,  sight- 
less, or  dying— whose  kidneys,  eyes,  skin,  or 
human  growth  are  unable  to  sustain  them— 
can,  through  organ  donation,  be  restored  to 
sight  or  otherwise  helped  or  cured:  and 

Whereas,  through  organ  donation,  those 
who  care  and  have  foresight  thus  may  give 
the  gift  of  life  and  living  to  those  in  need 
when  they,  themselves,  depart:  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  Washington 
State's  recognition  of  the  First  Annual 
Organ  Donation  Week  in  1981,  all  states  of 
the  Union  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Auxiliary  have  made  similar  oljserv- 
ances: 

Now  therefore.  We,  Henry  M.  Jackson  and 
Slade  Gorton.  United  States  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Washington  in  order  to  create 
for  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  an  awareness 
of  both  the  need  for,  and  opportunity  for 
this  gift  of  life  and  of  living  through  organ 
donation,  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April 
25  through  May  1,  1982  as  'The  First  Na- 
tional Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week" 
and  invite  all  citizens  to  consider  this  trans- 
ference of  life  from  themselves  to  those  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOLE-SOURCE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weelis  ago  I  spoke  on  this  floor  against 
the  Army's  proposed  "sole-souice" 
contract  for  the  M-9  armored  combat 
earthmover.  I  said  then  that  I  feel  it  is 
foolish  to  award  any  contract  on  a 
"sole-source"  basis  when  companies  of 
good  reputation  are  anxious  to  bid 
competitively.  Now,  Mr.  President,  a 
new  example  of  "sole-sourcing"  a  de- 
fense contract  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  considering  the 
procurement  of  a  new  low-altitude 
aerial  recormaissance  camera  for  the 
RF-4B  aircraft.  My  extensive  inquiries 
indicate  strongly  that  the  Navy  is  cir- 
cumventing both  competitive  procure- 
ment procedures  and  U.S.  industrial 
sources  in  acquiring  this  camera.  It 
has  created  a  purchase  requirement 
that  can  be  met  only  by  a  single  for- 
eign manufacturer,  to  the  detriment 
of  U.S.  workers  and  the  domestic  mo- 
bilization base. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  did  publish 
an  announcement  on  September  1, 
1981,  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily, 
seeking  suppliers  for  an  "off-the- 
shelf"  low-altitude  reconnaissance 
camera  meeting  a  list  of  detailed  speci- 
fications. No  U.S.  firm  was  able  to  re- 
spond, because  of  the  specifications 
listed  and  the  short  14-day  period  for 
response.  The  Navy  had  made  a  deci- 
sion to  procure  these  cameras  for  the 
RP-4B  on  a  "sole-source  basis"  before 
test  and  delivery  of  the  camera  was 
complete  and  long  before  U.S.  compa- 
nies were  notified  of  the  need  for  such 
a  camera.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
March  26,  1982,  Assistant  Secretai-y  of 
the  Navy  George  A.  Sawyer,  stated: 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  develop  a 
camera  from  U.S.  sources  for  use  in  the  RF- 
4B  before  the  end  of  the  projected  life  of 
the  aircraft.  Even  if  time  permitted,  we 
could  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  develop  such  a  camera  when  one  has  al- 
ready been  developed  and  can  be  procured 
off-the-shelf. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  strongly  dis- 
agree with  that  statement.  There  are 
U.S.  companies  that  could  have  acted 
on  this  requirement  back  in  1979, 
when  the  Navy  indicated  a  need  for 
this  type  of  camera.  A  company  from 
my  own  State,  CAI,  a  division  of 
Recon/Optical,  Inc.  is  prepared  to  de- 
velop a  camera  meeting  the  Navy's 
current  requirements  at  its  own  ex- 
pense if  it  is  assured  of  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  compete.  A  competitive  pro- 
curement would  undoubtedly  result  in 
a  lower  camera  price.  Mr.  President, 
the  Navy  intends  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $13.8  million  between  now  and 
1985  on  two  cameras,  the  K107C  and 


K108.  It  will  be  spent  with  the  U.S.- 
based  subsidiary  of  the  German 
camera  company.  Carl  Zeiss. 

Mr.  President,  the  "sole-source"  lan- 
guage of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  (title  10  U.S.C.  section 
2304(a)(10))  states  that  such  procure- 
ment must  be  "for  property  or  service 
for  which  it  is  impractical  to  obtain 
competition." 

In  reality,  though,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's tendency  is  to  award  con- 
tracts frequently  on  a  sole-source,  non- 
competitive basis.  This  serves  only  to 
bar  business  from  the  defense  supply 
picture,  and  increase  procurement  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation  intends  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  its  next  meeting.  I  have 
written  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Lehman,  requesting  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Lehman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  John  F.  Lehman, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Lehman:  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  George 
A.  Sawyer  responding  to  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1982  to  you  regarding  the  Navy's 
planned  procurement  of  a  low  altitude 
aerial  reconnaisance  camera  for  the  RF-4B 
aircraft. 

Assistant  Secretary  Sawyer's  letter  of 
March  26,  1982,  had  convinced  me  that  the 
Navy  is  seriously  considering  sole-sourcing 
this  contract  for  the  low  altitude  aerial  re- 
connaisance camera  to  the  Carl  Zeiss  Foun- 
dation of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

My  study  of  the  March  26  letter  Indicates 
that  the  Navy  made  a  decision  to  procure 
the  KA-107  camera  for  the  RF-4B  on  a  sole- 
source  basis  from  Zeiss  before  test  and  deliv- 
ery of  the  camera  were  complete,  and  long 
before  United  States  companies  were  noti- 
fied of  the  requirement  for  such  camera. 
(See  attached  chronology  of  events.) 

The  awarding  of  a  $320,000  contract  to 
Zeiss  for  the  Automatic  Test  Set  for  the 
KA-107C/KA-108A  before  testing  of  the 
107C  camera  had  even  been  completed  can 
be  justified  only  if  the  Navy  had  already 
made  the  decision  to  procure  the  camera  for 
the  RF-4B  fleet. 

Assistant  Secretary  Sawyer's  letter  fur- 
ther states  "...  There  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  develop  a  camera  from  U.S.  sources  for 
use  in  the  RF-4B  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
jected service  life  of  the  aircraft.  Even  if 
time  permitted,  we  could  not  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  develop  such  a  camera 
when  one  has  already  been  developed  and 
can  be  procured  off-the-shelf."  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, this  statement  Is  not  correct. 

There  are  U.S.  companies  that  could  have 
acted  on  this  requirement  In  1979  had  the 
Navy  Indicated  a  need  to  them  for  this  type 
of  camera. 

American  companies,  such  as  CAI,  a  divi- 
sion of  RECON/OPTICAL,  Inc.,  have  con- 
sistently demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
resp>ond  to  the  Navy's  requirements  for 
aerial  reconnaissance  cameras  when  those 


requirements  were  identified  to  U.S.  indus- 
try and  more  importantly,  CAI  is  now  pre- 
pared to  develop  a  camera  meeting  the 
Navy's  current  requirements  at  their  own 
expense  if  it  is  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  with  2ieiss. 

CAI  has  the  capability  and  is  prepared  to 
produce  a  camera  meeting  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily's  specifications  and  the  Navy 
delivery  schedule,  if  the  Navy  conducts  a 
fair,  comE)etitive  procurement.  A  competi- 
tive procurement  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  lower  camera  price. 

Mr.  Secretary,  a  further  study  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Sawyer's  letter  indicates  that 
in  addition  to  freezing  U.S.  industry  out  of 
the  KA-107C  camera  procurement,  the 
Navy  appears  to  be  positioning  itself  to 
make  an  additional  sole-source  procurement 
from  Zeiss  of  production  quantities  of  the 
KA-108  camera  as  well. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Illinois  Congressional 
Delegation  will  be  meeting  at  the  end  of 
April  and  I  have  been  In  contact  with  some 
members  of  the  delegation  regarding  this 
sole-source  situation. 

As  the  Secretary /Treasurer  of  our  delega- 
tion, I  have  been  asked  to  add  this  subject 
to  our  April  agenda. 

I  wo'jld  hope  that  the  Navy  reconsiders  its 
decision  to  sole-source  this  camera  to  Zeiss. 
I  would  like  to  meet  with  you  and  members 
of  your  staff  along  with  appropriate  person- 
nel from  CAI  and  Zeiss  to  discuss  this  entire 
matter  before  any  additional  action  is  taken 
by  the  Illinois  Congressional  Delegation. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  J.  Dixon. 

Attachment  I.— Chronology  or  KA-107/ 
108  Program 

Navy  contract  to  Zeiss  for  I  each  KA-107 
and  1  each  KA-108.  March  30, 1979. 

Zeiss  delivery  to  Navy,  of  KA-107,  April 
1980. 

Flight  test  of  KA-107,  July  to  October  7, 
1980. 

Navy  contract  to  Zeiss  for  KA-107/KA- 
108  automatic  test  set  ("O"  and  "I"  level), 
July  16.  1980. 

Navy  completed  and  approved  integrated 
logistic  support  plan  for  KA-107C,  April  21, 
1981. 

Navy  issued  modification  to  automatic 
test  set  contract.  May  22,  1981. 

USMC  submittal  of  formal  operational  re- 
quirement for  KA-107C/KA-108A  type 
cameras,  June  22,  1981. 

Commerce  Business  Daily  notice  for  KA- 
107C-type  camera  published  by  Navy,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1981. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  Is  facing  large 
deficits  and  unemployment  Is  at 
record  heights,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
condone  the  continued  practice  by  the 
Defense  Department  of  "sole-sourc- 
ing" contracts. 

I  will  support  many  of  the  Defense 
Department's  budget  requests,  as  I 
have  In  the  past,  but  I  cannot  support 
Its  noncompetitive  approach  to  pro- 
curement. These  "sole-source"  con- 
tracts must  be  halted,  and  the  Defense 
Department  must  begin  to  realize  that 
we  in  Congress  will  closely  examine 
each  request  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  renew  a 
conunitment  to  an  efficient,  cost-effec- 
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has. 


tlve    procurement    policy    that 
sadly,  been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OF 
SENATOR  DeCONCINI 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  my  long-standing  belief 
that  all  public  officials  should  make  fi- 
nancial disclosures,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  record  this  date  a  financial 
report  dated  December  31,  1981,  for 
Susan  and  Deitois  DeConcini.  We 
filed  a  financial  statement  immediate- 
ly upon  my  admission  to  the  Senate 
and  have  filed  a  finsuicial  statement 
each  year  after  that.  I  have  supported 
the  "Senate  Code  of  Conduct,"  and,  in 
addition,  I  believe  in  strict  financial 
disclosures.  I  strongly  urge  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  comply  with  such  dis- 
closures because  it  is  necessary  that 
the  public  have  confidence  in  its 
public  officials,  and  total  disclosure  by 
all  Members  of  Congress  would  make 
that  public  confidence  more  likely. 
Our  public  officials  should  approach 
their  constituents  with  total  candor, 
and  the  exemplary  efforts  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  make  financial  disclo- 
sure a  way  of  life  are  to  be  commend- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  additionally,  I  urge 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government  to  make  similar  financial 
disclosures.  We  need  not  fear  the 
American  people  whom  we  all  serve, 
and  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  a 
total  and  complete  accounting. 

Additionally,  I  should  like  to  state  at 
this  time  that  I  am  rejecting  the 
recent  tax  deduction  of  $75  per  day 
that  Congress  voted  itself  last  year.  I 
am  both  outraged  and  appalled  by 
that  recent  congressional  action.  As 
Senators  are  aware,  I  have  consistent- 
ly opposed  congressional  pay  raises, 
and  this  new  law  is  nothing  but  a  back 
door  pay  raise.  The  very  idea  that  our 
lawmakers  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxes  as  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion is  repugnant  in  a  democracy. 

I  am  working  actively  to  reverse  this 
new  law.  Particularly  in  this  time  of 
economic  uncertainty,  it  is  unconscion- 
able that  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
suffers  from  a  recession.  Congress 
shall  allow  itself  this  additional  tax 
deduction. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  repeal  this  legisla- 
tion, but  until  these  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful I  will  not  take  advantage  of 
this  new  tax  break  for  my  tax  return 


in  1981.  I  will  only  use  the  exemption 
provided  for  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1953  law.  The  new  law  would  have 
allowed  me  at  least  a  $19,200,  deduc- 
tion, but  I  cannot  support  such  a  de- 
duction. Allowable  deductions  should 
be  documented  expenses.  We  should 
not  tolerate  the  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  nonitemized  amounts,  which 
only  Members  of  Congress  can  claim. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fi- 
nancial report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  finan- 
cial report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Dewnis    and    Susan    DeCokcini    Balance 

Sheet  ant  Accompanyinc  Schedules,  De- 
cember 31.  1981 

Schorr,  Leonard  *  Pelker.  P.C, 

Tucson.  Ariz..  AprU  13,  1982. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  DeConcihi, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  and  Mrs.  DeConcini:  Pur- 
suant to  your  inatnicUons,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  Balance  Sheet  with  accompanying 
schedules  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1981  which  Includes  your  separate  and  com- 
munity property. 

The  Balance  Sheet  and  Its  schedules  were 
prepared  without  audit  but  from  Informa- 
tion we  believe  reliable.  Including  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  you  and  Information  avail- 
able to  our  firm  by  reason  of  representing 
you  and  members  of  your  family  in  matters 
Involving  state  and  federal  taxation,  includ- 
ing preparation  of  federal  and  state  Income 
tax  returns.  We  conducted  such  other  In- 
quiries that  we  deemed  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  assets  In  which  you  have  an  inter- 
est and  the  extent  of  your  interests  therein. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  Balance  Sheet  and  schedules  ade- 
quately disclose  all  property.  Including, 
without  limitation,  real  property,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  trusts  or  other  entitles 
in  which  you  have  a  financial  Interest  and 
the  extent  of  your  financial  Interest  there- 
in. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  Bal- 
ance Sheet  and  schedules,  you  requested  an 
estimate  of  your  consolidated  net  worth  if 
your  assets  were  valued  at  market  value.  We 
made  such  inquiries  as  we  deemed  necessary 
to  determine  the  market  value  of  your  con- 
solidated assets.  Accordingly.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  your  consolidated  net  worth,  based 
on  market  value,  (alls  within  a  range  of  3.1 
to  3.5  million  dollars. 

This  acknowledges  that  our  firm  does  not 
have  a  financial  Interest  in  any  of  the 
assets. 

Sincerely. 

SiDNXT  Lex  Felker. 

Dennis  and  Susan  DeConcini  balance  sheet, 

Dec  31.  19S1 
Assets: 
Current  assets: 

Cash  In  banks $21,905 

Time  deposits 16.474 

Accounts  receivable 426 


Total  current  assets.. 


38,804 


Income     properties     at     cost 
(schedule  I): 
Buildings 


872,836 


Less    accumulated 

tlon 


Total. 
Land 


Net  Income  properties. 


April  21,  1982 

deprecia- 
139,103 

533,733 

151,053 

684.786 


Other  assets: 

Stocks  and  bonds  (schedule 
ID 

Undeveloped  land 

Real  estate  mortgages  and 
contracts  receivable 

Real  estate  partnerships 
(schedule  III) 

W.  M.  Investments,  an  invest- 
ment club 

Southwest  Radio  <b  Televi- 
sion. Ltd..  a  partnership 

Cash  surrender  value  (life  in- 
surance)   

Residence  (Virginia) 

Personal  property 

Prepaid  expenses............. 

Office  furniture 

Accounts  receivable— Com- 
mittee for  DeConcini  for 
Senate ' 

Assets  owned  by  Susan 
DeConcini  (schedule  IV) 


31.183 
63.896 

226.657 

364.085 

8.253 

20.907 

9,725 

160,565 

48,004 

2,496 

1.058 


72.026 


375.168 


Total  other  asseU « 1.384.023 


Total  assets 2.107.613 


Liabilities  and  net  worth: 
Current  liabilities: 
(Current  portion  of  long-term 

debt .-.. 

Deposits  Payable 


18.348 
800 


Total  current  liabilities., 


19.148 


Long-term  debt: 

Debt  secured  by  mortgages 
on  rental  property  (sched- 
ule I) 

Debt  secured  by  mortgage  on 
residence 

Loans  payable  (family  mem- 
bers)  

Debt  secured  by  assets  owned 
by  Susan  DeConcini 


Total 

Less  current  portion . 


Total  long-term  debt . 


Total  llabUitles 

Net  worth  at  cost:  Consolidat- 
ed net  worth  of  Dennis  and 
Susan  DeConcini 


526.718 

111.937 

124.372 

46.013 

809.049 
18.348 

790.692 

809.840 


1.297.733 


Total    llabUitles    and    net 
worth' 2.107.613 

■Represents  loans  made  by  Dennis  DeConcini  to 
the  committee  for  DeConcini  for  Senate.  It  is  un- 
known u  of  this  date  whether  the  balance  or  any 
portion  thereof  will  be  paid. 

■  Dennis  DeConcini  owns  0.489  percent  capital  in- 
terest in  Roadrunner  Television,  a  partnership, 
having  a  negative  capital  balance  of  $30,947. 

■Dennis  and  Susan  DeConcini  are  a  contingently 
liable  (i)  (or  130,000  by  reason  of  a  continuing  guar- 
■ntae  executed  in  connection  with  a  mortgage  loan 
■gainst  real  estate  owned  by  the  Kino  Learning 
Center.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  (ii)  $15,000  as  partial  guaran- 
tor to  a  financial  institution  for  a  loan  to  a  family 
partnerahip. 
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Descnptnn 


LMd 


ImpnMments 


Accunulatal 
deprecatiai 


Ntl  tnok  »ikie 


PirtolW2oflol3.  HodiA.  National  (9ty  Anm.  Pnu  Cowty.  Aril 

lot  24.  Wort  A,  Natnol  Oty  Annex,  Pima  County,  Anz 

Portions  o(  lots  <S.  46.  47.  48,  Wort  38.  Ocean  Beacti.  CaM 

Lot  23.  Wort  5,  Nettteshp  tract  No  1,  Pacific  Beadi,  CaH 

234  N  Nortor.  Tucson  Afu  ,  assessor's  code  125-08-0530 

Unit  303  HenloDen  Contominiums.  LalKview  St  and  Grenot*  Place.  IMolxlli  Beach,  M 

Canyon  View  ApartmenU.  305  Cedar  Lane,  Sedona.  Aru.,  assesw's  code  401-13-006,  007,  OOt.. 

Total 


SS.300 

$27,000 

{18,626 

tl6,674 

$9,250 

4.S6S 

3S,070 

26,977 

12.758 

0 

26J30 

85,170 

25,552 

86,448 

57,922 

2t.S74 

100,426 

30.636 

98,364 

54,955 

4.000 

64,920 

12,984 

55,936 

8.698 

10,497 

87,602 

8,531 

89.468 

59.589 

61,117 

272.748 

15,797 

325,138 

336,304 

151,053 


672.(36 


139,103 


684.786 


526,718 


SCHEDULE  ll.-DENNIS  DeCONaNI,  DEC.  31. 1981:  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


shares 


Amwit 


State  o<  Isnel  Imd- 

SM 

M*  We  rnrti 

UMyOiif 

JM^IWigml  0*f 

Honestake  Mnng 

fidtfly  Trend  Fim 

A.T.tT , 

IMianal  Bank  d  U  J*.. 

Tom 


1 

11,000 

40 

2,692 

100 

S16 

SOS 

1.731 

200 

1,772 

1,050 

14jn 

60 

1,440 

137 

4,474 

3 

IS3 

300 

3.000 

31,183 


SCHEDULE  lll.-DENNIS  DeCONCINI,  DECEMBER  31, 1981:  REAL  ESTATE  PARTNERSHIPS ' 


Total 


3-D  properties     2-D  properties     4-D  properties 


DeCorani- 
Hwley 


2-DUrriN 


Assets 


Real  estate  less  accunuilated  dapraaatlon: 

Bu(ldinp_. 

Fumshrnis 


Total. 


11,106,713 
298.583 


»77,443 
292,031 


$41,524 


Less:  AccimMated  ifepreoation.. 
Net  dBprfciaWe  assets 


1,405.296 
398,635 


1,169,474 
347,177 


41,524 
4,383 


1.006,661 
1,290,436 


822,297 
125,685 


37,141 
64,318 


Net  mk  estili.. 


2.297,097 


947.912 


101,459 


Ottier  assets  at  cost  less  apphcatile  depretiabon: 

Other  partnersttv  interests — 

Shoppmg  Centers,  Inc.  stort 

Mortgase  notes  recenrealile 

Accounh  recervalile 

Prepaid  expenses- 

Net  oOier  assets 

Total  assets „ 


194,668 
400,000  , 
203,384 

52,431 
5.323 

17.923 


9,721 


34JSS 

13,446 

5,323 

26 


136.435 
31.9(5. 


$92 195  $9SiSl 

6,552 

92,195  102,103 

11,390 35,6(5 - 

80,(05  66,41( 

1.010,050  4(,835  $41,548 

1.090JS5  115,253  41,548 

184,947 

400,000 

26,10S S.4S9 


5J30 


S.1S7 


3.St7 


3,293 


liabilies 

Uirt{-lenn  delil 

Due  to  financial  institiitioiB.... 

Total  lonitemi  (MH 


Other  haeHities: 

Current  inaturitRS... 
Other 


Total  other  liataities.. 


Partners  ciprtal: 
Dmms  DeConcM.. 
OUHr  partners 


Total  parhws  capital 


Total  MMes  and  capital.. 


873.729 

62,901 

KUSO 

616.239 

3,5(7 

9,752 

3.170.(26 

1,010,0(3 

2(2,709 

1,707,094 

1 18,840 

51J00 

711156 

52,991    

6SI.I6S  

30,9S0 

9(1,691 

861941 

1,692.(47 

914,932    

746,965 

30,950 

176.96S 

147,365    

29J00  ...... 

239  ...... 

3061 

2,(12    

77.566  .... 

74J43 

3.223 

257,5(2 

150,177 

74J43 

29.(39  ...... 

3.223 

364,0(5 

17.876 
36,350 

104.1(3 
104,1(3 

221,752 
708,538 

43,944 
43,946 

12,0(2 

(56,312 

35.995 

1,220.397 

(54,226) 

20(J66 

930,290 

87,(90 

a.077 

3.170J26 

1,010,8(3 

2(2,709 

1.707,094 

11(J40 

51,300 

Denns  DcConom's  interest  in  ttR  cipitil,  profit  ind  loses  of  OKA  pvtnrstNp  is  (peroMil).. 


33H 


*  The  ptftnviliifis  w  conpostd  pnnunty  o(  nwfflbefs  of  the  DeConcM  fsnily. 


Sdiedule  IV.-SUSAN  DeCONCINI:  Balance  Sheet.  Dec.  31. 
1981 

Amomt 

Assets 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  banks 

$10,401 

10.401 

Schedule  IV.-SUSAN  DeCONONI:  Balance  Sheet,  Dec.  31, 
1981-Contlnued 


Schedule  IV.-SUSAN  DeCONCINI:  Balance  Sheet,  Dec.  31, 
1981— Continued 


Real  property  at  cost  less  accwiulaled  depreaatloR: 
Canomu  properties 

Buianfs  and  Impioyements (7,034 

Less  Accumulated  depreciation 67.777 

19,257 

lari 39355 

TM 5(.612 


Arizona  Properties 

BuHdRigs  and  Improvements 175390 

Less:  Accumulated  depredation 76,429 

land 120.716 

WH 219,755 
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Schedule  IV.-SUSAN  DeCONCINh  Balance  Stwet.  Dec.  31, 
1981-Contlnued 


OttVlMt 

0»liill  ntcrtst  n  137  taa.  Mnapi  CouDy. 
Am 5iJ95 


Nm  nil  Dnpvly.. 


333.762 


onitr 


SmNydHMb 

CM  anM*r  Nlw-Ui  i 


10.508 

SS8 

16.911 

3.000 


31.005 
375  lU 


26.635 
11.000 
U7I 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
quest be  withheld  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Chair 
imderstands  that  the  Senator  wishes 
to  have  the  bill  introduced  at  this 
time.  

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes.  I  wish  to  have 
the  bill  introduced  and  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  setting  forth  the 
date  here  withheld  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  is  received.     • 


ToU  loHH 

n. 

14,01.1 

Wawlli  il  cnt  . 

MISS 

ToUlHHW 

■  Mi  Mr  MrtI 

375.161 

DISCHARGE  AGREEMENT  ON 
THE  VENUE  BILL 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  during  consideration  of  S.  1080. 
an  agreement  was  worked  out  between 
the  floor  managers  of  that  bill  and 
leadership  concerning  the  method  for 
handling  printed  amendment  1267, 
which  I  had  offered  to  S.  1080  that 
amended  the  venue  provisions  of  title 
28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  return  for  pulling  the 
amendment  off  S.  1080,  I  would  intro- 
duce a  separate  bill  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  printed  amendment  which 
would  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  if  that  committee 
had  not  reported  the  bill  by  April  30, 
1982,  the  bill  would  be  considered  as 
having  been  discharged  and  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  Leadership  fur- 
ther assured  me  that  the  bill  would  be 
called  up  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  following  April  30. 

Because  of  a  delay  in  introducing 
the  bill  and  the  intervening  Easter 
recess,  I  have  agreed  to  extend  the  dis- 
charge date  by  an  additional  2  weeks. 
With  that  background  in  mind.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, with  the  following  proviso:  That  if 
the  committee  has  not  reported  the 
bill  by  May  14,  1982.  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  discharged,  and 
that  it  be  placed  immediately  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  must  say  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  respect  to  the  reference  and 
the  time  for  action  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  withhold  that  request  until  we  can 
check  it  through  our  clearance  proce- 
dure. 


MODIFICATION  OF  VENUE 
PROVISIONS  OF  U.S.  CODE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  modify 
those  provisions  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  deal  with 
venue,  that  is,  where  a  case  is  heard 
assuming  the  court  has  jurisdiction. 
The  purpose  for  this  bill  Is  my  concern 
that  the  present  venue  law  potentially 
causes  a  substantial  injustice  to  occur 
by  allowing  cases  to  be  heard  and  de- 
cided in  judicial  fonuns  far  removed 
from  where  the  impact  of  a  decision 
will  be  felt.  A  more  equitable  system 
would  be  one  that  assured,  other  fac- 
tors being  equal,  that  justice  be  con- 
ducted within  the  general  locale  of 
those  affected  by  the  outcome.  In 
some  cases  this  will  add  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  Government  and  it 
will  result  in  a  forum  selection  that  is 
not  the  first  choice  of  the  plaintiff.  I 
believe  these  considerations  should  be 
secondary  and  must  yield  to  the  rights 
of  those  people  affected  by  the  ruling 
of  the  court. 

I,  together  with  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  such  as  Senators 
Laxalt,  Simpson,  and  Hatch,  have  had 
a  great  interest  in  this  subject  matter 
for  the  past  several  years  since  some 
egregious  examples  of  forum  shopping 
came  to  our  attention.  During  the  past 
Congress,  hearings  were  held  on  bills 
introduced  by  Senator  Laxalt  and 
myself  before  the  Courts  Subcommit- 
tee. The  result  was  S.  3023  of  the  96th, 
Congress  which  was  approved  by  the 
Judicary  Committee  but  never 
brought  before  the  full  Senate.  The 
language  of  this  amendment  includes 
major  portions  of  that  bill  and  extends 
its  application  to  other  than  simply 
environmental  matters.  For  instance, 
much  of  the  seminal  work  on  the  title 
28  United  States  Code  1391(e)  district 
court  amendments,  was  done  by  Sena- 
tor Simpson  and  with  his  approval  and 
cosponsorship  has  been  added  to  the 
venue  revision  encompassed  by  this 
bill. 


Within  the  past  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  growing  disillusionment  with 
the  concentration  of  power  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Washington.  A 
part  of  this  feeling  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  actions  taken  by  judges  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  cases  which  had  little  or 
no  impact  on  the  residents  of  Wash- 
ington, but  which  deeply  affected  the 
lives  of  citizens  living  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  Capital.  In  many 
of  our  States,  these  judges  are  viewed 
as  just  another  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  their  rulings  are 
viewed  suspiciously  as  just  another  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to 
intrude  upon  the  lives  of  the  people.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  Arizona  or 
Nevada  would  feel  much  better  and 
have  a  much  greater  sense  of  partici- 
pating in  our  Government's  workings 
if  it  were  judges  in  those  States,  or  the 
ninth  circuit,  that  were  making  the  de- 
cisions that  affected  their  lives,  par- 
ticularly in  those  situations  where 
they  are  the  only  people  affected. 

I  hope  to  receive  the  support  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  believe  that 
their  district  and  circuit  court  judges 
are  equally  as  competent  to  hear  cases 
and  render  justice  as  are  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  I  hope  to  receive 
support  from  all  those  who  believe 
that  democracy  is  best  served  by  facili- 
tating the  participation  of  the  people 
in  the  workings  of  their  Government 
especially  when  they  will  be  affected 
by  the  action  of  that  Government;  I 
hope  to  receive  support  from  all  those 
who  do  not  want  to  place  their  con- 
stituents in  the  difficult  position  of 
possibly  being  forced  into  a  distant 
forum,  such  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  adjudicate  the  grievances 
against  the  Government.  This  amend- 
ment will  complete  the  effort  begun 
two  decades  ago  in  the  Mandamus  and 
Venue  Act  of  1962  to  return  justice  to 
the  people  and  not  force  them  to  come 
to  Washington.  D.C.  This  amendment 
will  return  the  wheels  of  justice  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  country  and  dis- 
solve Washington.  D.C,  courts  as  the 
hub  of  litigation  affecting  people  and 
interests  far  removed  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  when  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

A  source  of  information  for  those  in- 
terested in  venue  is  the  monograph  re- 
cently published  by  the  National  Legal 
Center  for  the  Public  Interest  entitled 
"Venue  at  the  Crossroads,"  copies  of 
which  were  distributed  to  all  Senate 
offices  in  early  March.  I  commend  all 
of  the  authors  for  their  scholarship 
and  the  insight  their  articles  have 
given  to  the  complicated  issue  of 
venue  reform.  Also,  in  conjunction 
with  introduction  of  my  printed 
amendment  1267  to  S.  1080,  I  inserted 
into  the  February  10.  Congressional 
Record  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the 
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amendment  as  well  as  a  discussion  of 
the  purpose  and  background  that  led 
to  its  development.  In  the  interest  of 
saving  printing  cost  I  shall  not  have 
that  material  reprinted  as  part  of  this 
introducing  statement  but  rather  refer 
interested  parties  to  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  February  10,  1982,  pages 
1559  to  1565. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  the  last  three  sentences 
of  subsection  (a): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively, 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)(1)  If  proceedings  have  been  Instituted 
In  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
first  such  proceeding  was  instituted  more 
than  five  days  before  the  second,  the  record 
shall  be  fUed  In  that  court  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  not  instituted  more  than  five 
days  before  the  institution  of  a  later  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
action,  and  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned  has  received  written 
notice  from  the  parties  instituting  each  of 
these  proceedings,  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  shall  promptly 
advise  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  In  writing,  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  proceeding  and  all  proceed- 
ings initiated  within  five  days  after  the  first 
proceeding,  that  such  multiple  proceedings 
have  been  Instituted  and  shall  identify  each 
court  for  which  it  has  notice  that  such  pro- 
ceedings are  pending.  Pursuant  to  a  system 
of  random  selection  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Administrative  Office  thereupon 
shall  select  the  court  in  which  the  record 
shall  be  filed  from  among  those  identified 
by  the  agency.  Upon  notification  of  such  se- 
lection, the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  concerned  shall  promptly  file  the 
record  In  such  court.  For  the  purpose  of 
review  of  agency  action  which  has  previous- 
ly been  remanded  to  the  agency,  board, 
commission,  or  officer  concerned,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which 
remanded  such  order. 

"(2)  Where  proceedings  have  been  Insti- 
tuted In  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
record  has  been  filed  in  one  of  such  courts 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  other  courts 
In  which  such  proceedings  are  pending  shall 
promptly  transfer  such  proceedings  to  the 
court  of  appeals  in  which  the  record  has 
been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a  court  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( ) ),  any  court  In  which  a 
proceeding  has  been  instituted  may  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  agency  action 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  Administrative 
Office  has  selected  the  court  In  which  the 
record  shall  be  filed.  Such  postponement  by 
the  court  may  thereafter  be  modified,  re- 
voked, or  extended  by  the  court  in  which 
the  record  Is  to  be  filed. 

"(3)  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  is  pending.  In- 


cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  a 
system  of  random  selection  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  may,  in  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice, transfer  such  proceeding  to  any  other 
court  of  appeals  and  shall,  upon  motion  by 
any  party  thereto,  transfer  such  proceeding 
to  the  court  of  appeals  for  a  circuit  in  which 
the  action  under  review  would  have  a  sub- 
stantially greater  impact,  unless  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  require  the  court  to— 

"(A)  retain  such  proceedings,  or 

"(B)  transfer  the  proceedings  to  a  circuit 
other  than  one  In  which  the  impact  would 
be  substantially  greater. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  petition  for  review  of  any  agency 
rule  reviewable  directly  In  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  may  be  filed  in  the  Judicial  circuit 
In  which  the  person  seeking  review  resides 
or  has  its  principal  place  of  business. ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  604(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (17)  and 
(18)  as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19).  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Pursuant  to  section  2112  of  this  title, 
where  proceedings  with  respect  to  action  of 
any  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
have  been  instituted  In  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals,  administer  a  system  of  random 
selection  to  determine  the  appropriate  court 
in  which  the  record  Is  to  be  filed.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1391  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(DA  civil  action  In  which  a  defendant  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  acting  In  his  official 
capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  authority, 
or  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  States,  may,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  be  brought  only  In  a  Judicial 
district  In  which— 
"(Da  defendant  In  the  action  resides: 
"(2)  the  cause  of  action  arose; 
"(3)  any   real  property   Involved  In  the 
action  is  situated;  or 

"(4)  the  plaintiff  resides  if  no  real  proper- 
ty is  involved  In  the  action, 
except  that  no  such  action  may  be  brought 
In  a  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (4)  hereof  unless  the  agency  action  or 
faUure  to  act  that  is  the  subject  of  the  law- 
suit would  substantially  affect  the  residents 
of  that  Judicial  district.  A  cause  of  action 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  hereof  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  In  the  Judicial  district  or 
districts  In  which  the  residents  would  be 
substantially  affected  by  the  agency  action 
or  failure  to  act  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
lawsuit.  Additional  persons  may  be  Joined  as 
parties  to  any  such  action  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  with  such  other  venue  requirements  as 
would  be  applicable  If  the  United  States  or 
one  of  its  officers,  employees,  or  agencies 
were  not  a  party. 

"The  summons  and  complaint  In  such  an 
action  shall  be  served  as  provided  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  except 
that  the  delivery  of  the  summons  and  com- 
plaint to  the  officer  or  agency  as  required 
by  the  niles  may  be  made  by  certified  mall 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  district 
In  which  the  action  is  brought.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  (1)  In  any  action  brought  In  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  subsection  (e)  that  may 
be  an  action  of  a  local  environmental  nature 


as  defined  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  plaintiff  shall,  at  the  time  the 
action  is  filed- 

"(A)  forward  a  copy  of  the  complaint  to 
the  attorney  general  of  each  SUte  In  which 
a  judicial  district  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  Is  located,  subject  to  the 
limlUtlon  provided  In  paragraph  (2):  and 

"(B)  file  a  statement  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  Indicating  complismce  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (I)  (A) 
do  not  require  the  plaintiff  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  to  more  than  five 
SUte  attorneys  general. 

"(3)  An  action  is  an  action  of  a  local  en- 
vironmental nature  If— 

"(A)  the  action  primarily  affects  local  or 
regional  Interests  in  one  or  more  contiguous 
Judicial  districts  other  than  the  district  In 
which  the  action  was  originally  filed;  and 

"(B)  the  action  arises  under  any  Act  of 
Congress  pertaining  to  wildlife,  public  lands, 
water  rights,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress 
relating  to  environmental  quality. 

"(4)  Compliance  with  this  subsection  does 
not  constitute  as  admission  by  the  plaintiff 
that  the  action  is  an  action  of  a  local  envi- 
ronmental nature  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  subsection  may  be  cause.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  for  appropriate  sanc- 
tion, including  dismissal  of  the  action  with- 
out prejudice.". 

(b)  Nothing  In  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  venue  In  an  action  relat- 
ing to  civil  rights. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1404  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  Inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  except  that  the 
court  shall  transfer  actions  described  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  in  accordance  with 
that  subsection";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  In  any  civil  action  In  which  a  defend- 
ant is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  agency  thereof  acting  In  his 
official  capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  au- 
thority, or  the  defendant  Is  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  SUtes.  a  dis- 
trict court  shall,  upon  motion  of  any  party 
thereto,  transfer  the  action  to  a  district  or 
dl\ision,  where  the  action  might  have  been 
brought,  and  In  which  the  action  would 
have  a  substantially  greater  Impact,  unless 
the  Interests  of  Justice  require  the  court 
to— 

"(1)  retain  the  action,  or 

"(2)  transfer  the  action  to  a  district  or  di- 
vision other  than  one  In  which  the  impact 
would  be  substantially  greater. ". 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  later 
than  2  p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  ordered  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SHOPPING  CENTER  PROTEC- 
TION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP 
1982 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speali  in  support  of  S. 
2297.  the  Shopping  Center  Protection 
Improvements  Act  of  1982.  a  bill 
which  I  cosponsored  along  with  Sena- 
tor Hatch.  This  bill  would  improve  the 
protections  in  the  bankruptcy  code  for 
shopping  centers  and  their  solvent 
tenants  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  other  tenants. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  S. 
2297  makes  changes  in  the  code  that 
only  make  effective  provisions  sdready 
contained  in  the  code.  These  changes 
strengthen  protections  which  Con- 
gress sought  to  provide  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978;  they  are 
not  a  departure  from  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  1978  act. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  act 
very  quickly  on  these  changes  because 
without  them  many  viable  small  busi- 
nesses may  be  threatened  with  insol- 
vency as  an  unintended  and  unneces- 
sary consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  other  bankruptcies  under  the 
code.  An  important  goal  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  is  to  protect  shopping 
center  tenants — often  small  businesses 
trying  to  survive  in  a  difficult  econo- 
my—against a  bankruptcy  domino 
effect.  Under  current  law,  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  shopping  center  lease  by 
the  debtor  or  his  trustee  can  and  has 
caused  the  bankruptcies  of  other  ten- 
ants by  hurting  the  business  of  the 
entire  shopping  center. 

Shopping  centers  are  unique  real 
estate  arrangements.  They  are  unique 
because  of  the  high  degree  of  interde- 
pendence of  many  businesses— some  of 
which  are  direct  competitors— and  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  agreements 
between  merchants  and  the  shopping 
center  which  are  necessary  to  make 
such  competition  profitable  to  all  par- 
ties. A  successful  shopping  center  is 
the  product  of  sophisticated  plaiuiing 
and  negotiation  which  results  in  a 
carefully  chosen  balance  of  mer- 
chants. Tenants  are  chosen  on  the 
.basis  of  their  business  use.  their  type 
of  operation,  the  market  they  wlU 
serve,  their  financial  viability  and 
business  experience,  and  the  needs  of 
the  surrounding  community.  All  of 
these  factors  determine  the  appeal  of 
the  shopping  center,  as  a  whole,  to  a 
broad  segment  of  the  population  to  be 
served.  To  insure  that  the  desired 
tenant  mix  is  maintained  in  a  shop- 
ping center,  the  landlord  and  all  of  the 
tenants  enter  into  agreements  which 
specify  in  detail  the  business  use  per- 
mitted for  each  tenant  space. 

Shopping  center  leases  are  necessari- 
ly made  on  a  long-term  basis.  General- 
ly, the  tenants  make  large  financial  in- 
vestments in  preptu^ng  their  establish- 
ments for  the  contemplated  business, 
and  the  value  of  these  investments  is 
dependent   upon   the  success  of   the 


entire  shopping  center.  To  be  success- 
ful, the  tenant  space  in  a  shopping 
center  must  be  fully  occupied  by  es- 
tablishments operating  at  full  capacity 
and  offering  products  or  services 
which,  in  conjunction  with  those  of- 
fered by  other  tenants,  are  designed  to 
maximize  the  attraction  of  customers 
to  the  shopping  center. 

To  avoid  the  disruption  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  shopping  center  and  all  of  its 
solvent  tenants  in  the  event  of  the  in- 
solvency of  a  tenant,  it  is  necessary 
that  tenant  space  not  be  left  vacant, 
operated  at  a  curtailed  level,  or 
changed  to  a  new  business  use.  Prior 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  shopping  centers  were  able  to 
prevent  such  disruption  by  incorporat- 
ing into  the  leases  clauses  which  per- 
mitted the  landlord  to  take  the  lease 
back  in  the  event  of  the  insolvency  of 
a  tenant.  These  clauses  were  made  un- 
enforceable by  the  1978  act. 

However.  Congress  recognized  the 
unique  nature  of  shopping  centers  and 
sought  to  avoid  or  at  least  minimize 
the  disruption  of  the  business  of  a 
shopping  center  and  its  other  tenants 
by  incorporating  specific  protections 
into  the  bankruptcy  code.  These  pro- 
tections generally  provide  that  in  the 
event  a  trustee  chooses  to  assume  or 
to  assign  an  unexpired  shopping 
center  lease,  he  must  make  certain  as- 
surances, including  that  the  use  provi- 
sions of  master  agreements  will  not  be 
substantially  breached  and  that  the 
tenant  mix  will  not  be  substantially 
disrupted. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  protections  provided 
by  Congress  in  1978  are  inadequate. 
Because  the  bankruptcy  code  sets  no 
deadline  for  the  trustee  to  decide 
whether  to  reject  or  to  assume  an  un- 
expired shopping  center  lease,  tenant 
space  has  been  boarded  up  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Such  a  situa- 
tion has  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
business  of  all  of  the  other  tenants  of 
a  shopping  center  and  has  caused  the 
bankruptcy  of  other  tenants  in  some 
cases.  Where  the  debtor's  establish- 
ment is  an  anchor  store— for  example, 
the  grocery  store  anchor  of  a  small 
strip  center— the  entire  shopping 
center  can  be  destroyed. 

Another  problem  which  has  arisen 
regards  the  assignment  of  unexpired 
leases  to  businesses  not  conforming 
with  the  use  restrictions  of  the  lease. 
Although  this  is  plainly  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  it  appears  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "substantially"  re- 
garding breach  of  the  lease  provisions 
and  disruption  of  the  tenant  mix  has 
enabled  debtors  to  avoid  these  restric- 
tions. 

These  and  other  problems  which 
have  occurred  under  the  banliruptcy 
code  need  to  be  expeditiously  reme- 
died. In  recent  months,  bankruptcies 
of  large  national  chain  stores,  as  well 
as   small    merchants,    have    occurred 


which  are  affecting  dozens  of  shop- 
ping centers  across  the  country.  The 
vacancy,  curtailed  operation,  or  devi- 
ation from  the  specified  use  of  this 
space  will  affect  hundreds  of  other 
shopping  center  tenants.  Many  of 
these  other  tenants  are  presently  op- 
erating under  difficult  circumstances 
due  to  the  recession.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial danger,  therefore,  that  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  business  of  the 
shopping  center  due  to  the  actions  of 
the  debtor  or  his  trustee  could  create  a 
ripple  effect,  causing  the  bankruptcies 
of  other  tenants  in  affected  shopping 
center.  For  example,  in  a  Michigan 
shopping  center  where  an  anchor  de- 
partment store  was  vacant  for  several 
months  the  business  in  the  center 
dropped  over  50  percent,  leading  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  neighboring  store. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  important 
that  Congress  act  quickly  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  bankruptcy 
code.  Trustees  or  debtors  in  possession 
should  be  required  to  decide  whether 
to  assume  or  reject  an  unexpired  shop- 
ping center  lease  within  60  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  bankruptcy  petition.  The 
word  "substantially"  should  be  deleted 
from  the  provisions  requiring  assur- 
ances that  an  assignment  of  a  shop- 
ping center  lease  would  not  breach 
lease  agreements  and  would  not  dis- 
rupt the  tenant  mix.  The  trustee 
should  be  required  to  perform  all  of 
the  obligations  of  the  tenant  under 
the  lease  until  the  lease  is  assumed  or 
rejected. 

These  and  other  changes  in  the 
bankruptcy  code  contained  in  S.  2297 
are  needed  to  make  effective  the  pro- 
tections which  Congress  sought  to  pro- 
vide shopping  centers  and  their  ten- 
ants in  the  1978  act.  Indeed,  these  pro- 
tections are  needed  by  the  economy  as 
a  whole  to  avoid  jeopardizing  the  sol- 
vency of  the  large  number  of  mer- 
chants in  shopping  centers  with  a 
bankrupt  tenant. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  have  been  set 
for  May  3.  before  the  Courts  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
urge  them  to  give  this  measure  rapid 
consideration  and  report  it  within  a 
timeframe  that  will  allow  for  final 
Senate  action  and  House  consider- 
ation. 


Apnl  21,  1982 
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THE  POLISH  DEBT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  April  13  marked 
the  begliming  of  the  fifth  month  of 
military  dictatorship  in  Poland.  The 
gathering  trouble  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, however  fascinating  and  danger- 
ous, must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  at- 
tention from  that  oppressive  reality, 
nor  from  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Polish  people  who  continue  to  defy 
Moscow  and  its  bemedalled  lackeys  in 
Warsaw.  Their  courage  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  free  men  and  women  every- 
where and  should  compel  not  only  our 


admiration  but  our  unswerving  sup- 
port as  well. 

And  let  there  be  no  misconception 
about  what  is  at  stake  in  Poland.  The 
crux  of  the  conflict  is  whether  the 
Soviet— and  at  the  level  of  more  fim- 
damental  historical  forces,  great  Rus- 
sian—empire will  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing its  dominion  by  naked  military  co- 
ercion despite  massive  popular  opposi- 
tion. General  Jaruzelski  and  the 
Warsaw  junta  are  nothing  more  than 
Soviet  proxies;  better  still,  to  use  the 
obvious  petard,  they  should  be  seen  as 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Moscow  ruling  class  suppressing  a 
revolt  by.  the  toiling  masses.  They  and 
their  Soviet-Russian  sponsors,  in  this 
perspective,  represent  a  moribund 
system  of  relations,  while  Solidarity 
and  its  supporter  become  the  van- 
guard of  the  emerging  new  order. 

It  Is  within  the  context,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  American  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Polish  situation  should  be 
framed.  We  and  our  allies  must 
summon  the  courage  to  challenge 
Moscow's  imperial  ambitions  not  only 
in  the  Third  World  but  in  Eastern 
Europe  as  well.  It  Is  in  our  interest, 
clearly,  to  support  the  stirrings  of  dis- 
content and  change  that  are  once 
again  making  absolute  Soviet  hegemo- 
ny in  that  part  of  the  world  more  and 
more  problematical. 

The  administration's  initial  reac- 
tions were  encouraging.  The  Presi- 
dent's Christmas  speech  strongly  de- 
noimcing  the  crackdown  in  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  role  in  its  planning  and  exe- 
cution set  the  stage  for  firm  action 
which,  I  am  convinced,  would  have 
had  the  full  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  They  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  mine.  As  it  was, 
the  sanctions  armounced  fell  some- 
what short  of  what  was  warranted  and 
necessary,  although  they  represented 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  let  us  face  facts.  A  highly  selec- 
tive embargo  coupled  with  suspension 
of  scientific  exchanges,  official  credits 
and  certain  routine  commercial  rela- 
tions, while  irritating,  provide  mini- 
mum leverage  on  Soviet  behavior. 
Taken  together  they  represent  little 
more  than  mosquito  bites  on  the  nunp 
of  the  Russian  bear  and  are  hardly 
commensurate  to  the  outrages  being 
perpetrated  against  the  Polish  people. 
If  we  and  our  allies  really  mean  what 
we  say.  we  should  have  called  the 
Polish  debt  and  imposed  a  blanket  em- 
bargo on  all  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  until  such  time  as  the  Polish 
authorities  lift  martial  law.  free  Lech 
Walesa  and  other  political  prisoners, 
and  agree  to  reinstitute  the  political 
and  economic  reforms  Solidarity  had 
won.  The  costs  exacted  by  such  a 
tough  line  might  well  have  caused  the 
Kremlin  to  reconsider  its  position. 
Certainly  the  Soviet  leadership  has. 
historically,   shown   that   it   respects 


strength  and  firmness  and  has,  on  oc- 
casion, adapted  policy  accordingly. 

In  dealing  with  such  an  adversary,  it 
is,  at  the  very  least,  essential  to  avoid 
giving  the  impression  of  weakness  and 
vacillation.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
Polish  debt.  Contrary  to  what  I  believe 
is  the  clear  intent  of  the  pertinent 
statute,  the  administration  has  con- 
cocted a  scheme  whereby  banks  wUl  be 
reimbursed  for  payments  due  on  guar- 
anteed Polish  debt  without  requiring 
that  the  loans  be  declared  in  default. 
The  effect,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  pointed  out.  Is  "tacit  collaboration 
with  martial  law  by  making  it  easier 
for  the  Soviet  bloc  to  finance  repres- 
sion •  •  •'•  This  is  hardly  the  sort  of 
resolute  stance  which  I  believe  the 
Polish  situation  demands  smd  which 
one  might  have  expected  listening  to 
the  President's  speech  last  Christmas. 
Helping  the  Warsaw  junta  and  the 
international  bankers  out  of  their  fi- 
nancifd  predicament  is  not  only  inef- 
fectual insofar  as  our  immediate  policy 
objectives  are  concerned.  It  is  danger- 
ous as  well.  For  as  Senator  Moynihak 
has  so  forcefully  argued,  it  provides  re- 
inforcement to  the  antirational,  mil- 
lennarian  strain  in  Marxism-Leninism. 
In  particular,  it  would  appear  to  con- 
firm a  prediction  attributed  to  Lenin 
which  holds  that  the  capitalist  world, 
out  of  an  Insatiable  desire  for  profits. 
wUl  supply  the  resources  necessary  to 
its  own  destruction.  In  Lenin's  words: 

•  •  •  The  capitalists  of  the  whole  world 
and  their  governments  in  their  rush  to  con- 
quer the  Soviet  nmrket  will  close  their  eyes 
•  •  •  and  will  thereby  be  turned  Into  blind 
deal  mutes.  They  will  furnish  credits  which 
will  serve  us  for  the  support  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  their  countries  and,  by  supply- 
ing us  materials  and  technical  equipment 
which  we  lack,  will  restore  our  military  In- 
dustry necessary  lor  our  future  attacks 
against  our  suppliers.  To  put  it  in  other 
words,  they  will  work  on  the  preparation  of 
their  own  suicide  *  •  • 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Kasten  in 
sponsoring  legislation  (S.  2155)  which 
would  prohibit  payment  of  loan  guar- 
antees unless  the  loans  in  question 
have  been  declared  in  default.  In  the 
meantime  I  urge  the  administration  to 
reassess  its  policy.  Surely  eastern  bloc 
dictatorships  are  entitled  to  no  better 
treatment  than  our  own  citizens. 
What  cotton  farmer  in  Arizona  could 
expect  to  have  the  U.S.  Government 
assimie  his  obligations  on  loans  owed 
to  a  private  bank? 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  under 
Chairman  Kasten's  leadership  has 
held  several  days  of  hearings  on  the 
Polish  debt  issue.  I  found  the  testimo- 
ny of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  (AFL-CIO)  and  Am- 
bassador Richard  T.  Davies,  former 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  most  informa- 
tive and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


their   statements   be   printed   In   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEmwT  or  Thomas  W.  Glkason 
My  name  is  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  and  I  am 
President  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association.  AFLr-CIO. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  my  union  on  the  Polish  debt  Issue. 
Our  views  are  in  complete  accord  with  the 
positions  taken  by  the  AFLr-CIO,  whose 
President.  Lane  Klrkland.  has  authorized 
me  to  speak  for  him  on  this  occasion. 

When  a  "state  of  war"  was  declared  in 
Poland  on  December  13,  there  were  people 
in  the  West  who  refused  to  see  this  event 
for  what  It  was— the  brutal  repression  of 
Solidarity  and  of  the  reforms  It  had  won. 

Some  saw  the  Imposition  of  martial  law  as 
an  alternative  to  a  Soviet  invasion,  as  if  the 
Soviets  were  not  the  real  authors  of  the 
crackdown. 

Not  only  some  Europtean  politicians,  but 
American  foreign  policy  experts  like  George 
Kennan  saw  the  Polish  Junta  as  a  force  lor 
"moderation."  which  would  preserve  many 
of  the  reforms  promised  in  the  Gdansk 
agreement.  They  suggested  that  Solidarity 
had  gone  "too  far"  and  warned  against  a 
harsh  Western  response  to  the  crackdown. 

This  view  was  not  shared  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  we  were  both  pleased  and  relieved 
when  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
his  televised  Christmas  message,  denounced 
the  marital  law,  demanded  the  release  of 
Lech  Walesa  and  the  other  Imprisoned  Soli- 
darity members— and  placed  the  blame 
where  it  belonged:  on  the  Soviet  tJnlon. 

While  we  were  pleased  by  the  President's 
words,  we  were  disappointed  by  the  mild 
sanctions  he  announced  against  Poland. 

On  December  28,  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe,  the  AFL-CIO  urged  the  Ad- 
ministration to  take  a  number  of  strong 
steps  against  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  assault  on  the  human  rights  of  the 
Polish  people,  in  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

Among  those  steps,  we  urged  that  the 
Polish  debt  be  called  in  and  that  no  further 
credit  Ije  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  following  day,  the  President  an- 
nounced additional  sanctions,  some  of 
which  we  had  recommended,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  welcomed  these  sanctions,  even  though 
they  fell  short  of  our  demands. 

At  that  time  the  President  promised 
stronger  measures  if  the  situation  in  Poland 
did  not  improve. 

He  repeated  this  warning  again  on  Janu- 
ary 19  and  on  January  30,  before  an  Interna- 
tional television  audience  of  160  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  in  Poland  has 
not  improved  since  the  President  spoke.  It 
has  deteriorated. 

Lech  Walesa  remains  a  prisoner,  and  the 
Polish  government  refuses  to  negotiate  with 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  advisors  and  col- 
leagues. 

Workers  are  being  sentenced  to  Jail  terms. 
Thousands  of  Solidarity  activists  are  being 
threatened  with  deportation.  Polish  citizens 
are  being  pressured  to  sign  loyalty  oaths. 
The  authorities  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  have  no  Intention  of  lifting  martial 
law. 

Still,  the  President  has  not  come  forth 
with  the  additional  sanctions  he  promised. 
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Instead,  the  Administration  has  thrown  out 
one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  at  its  dis- 
posal, the  weapon  we  urged  it  to  use  two 
and  a  half  months  ago— calling  in  the  Polish 
debt. 

At  its  February  meeting,  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  criticized  the  Administra- 
tion for  covering  the  $71  million  owed  by 
the  Polish  govenunent  to  American  banks 
while  skirting  a  regulation  that  would  have 
required  that  Poland's  J  o  be  declared  in 
default. 

As  the  Council  pointed  out: 

"The  effect  of  calling  in  the  Polish  debt 
would  be  to  dry  up  the  flow  of  easy  credit  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  cripple  the  construction  of 
the  Siberian  gas  pipeline,  and  stem  the  di- 
version of  resources  into  Moscow's  military 
buildup.  This  is  precisely  the  cost  the  West 
should  Impose  on  the  Soviet  Union  .  . 

We  are  told  by  the  Administration  that  a 
declaration  of  default  would  relieve  pressure 
on  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  repay 
the  Polish  debt,  which  now  amounts  to  $27 
billion.  But  who  can  believe  that  Poland,  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  can  repay  the 
debt? 

And  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  cover  these  loans?  The  Ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  told  us  how  sick 
the  Soviet  economy  is. 

Another  argument  against  default  is  that 
it  would  disrupt  the  international  banking 
system,  so  large  is  its  investment  in  the 
Soviet  bloc.  But  as  the  Executive  Council 
stated: 

"The  estimates  of  the  dislocation  are  ex- 
aggerated and  self-serving;  they  are  suspect 
coming  from  bankers  who  claim  handsome 
rewards  from  risk-taking  but  immunity 
from  the  penalties  of  bad  Judgment." 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  Western  banks  have  lent  $70  billion 
to  Russia's  European  satellites.  These  were 
bad  loans  to  begin  with.  They  were  based  on 
the  cynical  assumption  that  Communist  so- 
cieties are  stable  and  orderly— and  that,  in 
any  case,  if  the  banks  got  into  trouble,  their 
governments  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  ball 
them  out. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid 
for  bad  judgment,  but  the  banks  don't  want 
to  pay  that  price.  They  want  the  taxpayers 
to  foot  the  bill  while  they  continue  to  carry 
these  bad  loans  as  assets  rather  than  as  li- 
abilities. 

As  the  Economist  put  it:  "Western  bank- 
ers are  unwilling  to  chop  off  these  impru- 
dent loans  lest  this  looks  ugly  on  their  bal- 
ance sheets." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  certainly 
knows  the  banking  business,  agrees:  "They 
have  refrained  from  declaring  a  default  in 
Poland  because  the  write-downs  would  hurt 
their  earnings. " 

The  issue  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
American  policy  toward  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  should  be  determined  by  the  pri- 
orities of  the  bankers. 

I  believe  that  where  questions  of  human 
freedom  are  at  stake,  we  cannot  look  to 
bankers  for  guidance. 

What  guidance  can  we  get  from  Citibank, 
where  vice  president.  Thomas  Theobald, 
says:  'Who  knows  what  political  system 
works  best?  All  we  ask  is:  can  they  pay  their 
bills?" 

And  what  can  we  learn  about  human 
rights  from  David  Rockefeller,  who  says: 

'I  don't  think  an  international  bank  such 
as  ours  ought  to  try  to  set  itself  up  as  a 
judge  of  what  kind  of  government  a  country 
wishes  to  have.  We  have  found  that  we  can 
deal  with  just  about  any  kind  of  govern- 


ment, provided  they  are  orderly  and  respon- 
sible." 

Mr.  Chairman,  E>avid  Rockefeller  and  his 
bank  may  be  able  to  deal  with  any  kind  of 
government,  but  the  AFL-CIO  cannbt.  Our 
dealings  are  not  with  fvemments  but  with 
workers,  with  free  trade  union  movements. 

The  bankers  want  to  do  business  with  the 
Polish  government.  We  want  to  do  business 
with  Solidarity.  We  are  not  allowed  to  do 
our  businesa.  We  are  prevented  from  work- 
ing with  Solidarity  by  the  Polish  govern- 
ment that  the  bankers  want  to  work  with. 

We  are  interested  in  restoring  the  human 
rights  of  the  Polish  people.  The  bankers  are 
interested  in  underwriting,  with  workers  tax 
money,  the  jailers  of  Lech  Walesa. 

American  workers,  who  are  told  that  there 
is  no  money  for  unemployment  benefits, 
food  stamps,  and  other  social  programs,  are 
being  asked  to  fork  over  $400  million  in 
guaranteed  bank  loans  to  the  Polish  junta. 

We  regret  that  the  Administration  has 
chosen  to  listen  to  the  bankers  rather  than 
to  Its  own  declarations  of  support  for  the 
Polish  workers. 

We  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
own  efforts  to  reverse  the  Administration's 
policy  on  default.  The  AFL-CIO  will  contin- 
ue to  support  legislative  action  toward  this 
end. 

Thank  you. 

STATDCKirT  OP  RlCHARO  T.  DaVIIS 

At  the  end  of  February,  1980,  I  retired 
from  the  Foreign  Service  after  nearly  33 
years  as  a  career  officer.  I  served  twice  in 
Warsaw,  from  1947  to  1949  and  1973  to  1978, 
living  there  for  more  than  7  years.  I  also 
served  twice  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
from  1951  to  1953  and  1961  to  1963.  In  all,  I 
spent  25  years  in  assignments  In  the  field 
and  in  Washington  Involving  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Among  these  were  2  years 
as  E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs  and  3  years  as  Assistant 
Director  (Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe) 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

Should  the  U.S.  Government  require 
banks  that  apply  for  payment  of  Polish 
Government  debts  to  declare  the  debtor 
government  in  default  before  It  acts  upon 
their  applications? 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  Intentions 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  whether  it 
plans  to  take  the  further  steps  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  earlier  said 
would  be  taken  if  the  situation  in  Poland 
did  not  Improve. 

The  situation  In  Poland  has  not  Improved. 
Martial  law  remains  in  effect,  the  impris- 
oned Polish  trade-union  leaders  have  not 
been  released,  and.  despite  recurrent  stories 
planted  In  the  Western  press  about  impend- 
ing talks,  negotiations  with  the  leadership 
of  Solidarity  have  not  resumed.  On  March 
8,  the  Polish  Government  spokesman,  Jerzy 
Urban,  announced  that  trials  were  being 
prepared  against  about  100  of  the  Solidarity 
activists  arrested  on  December  13,  1981.  He 
made  this  announcement  despite  the  state- 
ment of  General  Jaruzelskl  proclaiming  the 
Imposition  of  martial  law,  in  which  amnesty 
was  promised  for  activities  which  took  place 
before  Decemt)er  13.  Priests  have  been  ar- 
rested. The  Polish  Government  continues  to 
enforce  the  state  of  war  against  the  Polish 
people. 

On  January  19.  at  a  press  conference. 
President  Reagan  said,  "We're  not  going  to 
wait  forever  for  Improvement  In  the  situa- 
tion" in  Poland  before  consideration  would 
be  given  to  other  things  "that  can  add  to 
the  steps  that  we've  already  taken." 


Both  the  President  and  Secretary  of  SUte 
Haig  have  said  a  number  of  times  that  we 
would  not  do  "business  as  usual"  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  Polish  regime.  In  his  nation- 
wide television  address  of  December  23,  the 
President  said.  "I  want  to  state  emphatical- 
ly that.  If  the  outrages  in  Poland  do  not 
cease,  we  cannot  and  will  not  conduct  'busi- 
ness as  usual'  with  the  perpetrators  and 
those  who  aid  and  abet  them.  Make  no  mis- 
take: their  crime  will  cost  them  dearly  In 
their  future  dealings  with  America  and  free 
people  everywhere." 

But  we  are  still  doing  "business  as  usual" 
with  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Polish  regime 
In  Important  areas  of  commercial  and  finan- 
cial relations. 

The  U.S.  is  still  doing  "business  as  usual" 
with  the  Soviets  by  selling  them  massive 
quantities  of  grain,  thus  relieving  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  leaders  to  make  neces- 
sary reforms  In  their  agricultural  economy. 
Clearly,  it  was  the  signal  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Soviet  leadership  in  April,  1981, 
that  he  valued  the  profits  from  grain  sales 
more  than  he  did  a  peaceable  resolution  of 
the  unsettled  Polish  crisis,  that  led  that 
leadership  to  conclude  It  and  Its  Polish  pro- 
teges could  get  away  with  the  Imposition  of 
martial  law. 

Our  West  European  allies  are  still  doing 
"business  as  usual"  with  the  Soviets  by  fi- 
nancing the  Urengoy  pipeline  on  very  favor- 
able terms— much  more  favorable  terms 
than  their  own  citizens  can  obtain  when 
they  seek  to  borrow.  (I  forebear  to  mention 
the  still  less  favorable  terms  at  which  U.S. 
citizens  are  able  to  obtain  loans.) 

American  banks  are  still  doing  "business 
as  usual"  by  avoiding  declaring  Poland  In 
default,  and  the  U.S.  Government  Is  assist- 
ing those  banks  by  paying  off  Polish  debts 
for  them. 

Now,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Buckley  Is 
in  Europe  holding  discussions  with  our 
NATO  allies  about  the  future  of  sanctions. 

Even  before  Under  Secretary  Buckley  left 
on  his  trip,  however.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  appeared  to  have  given  up  on 
the  effort  to  convince  the  West  Europeans 
to  reconsider  their  position  on  the  pipeline, 
although  the  removal  of  one  American  divi- 
sion from  Western  Germany— a  move  which 
Is  long  overdue  on  other  grounds,  in  any 
case— would  focus  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  as  effec- 
tively as  being  hit  over  the  head  with  a  two- 
by-four  is  said  to  focus  that  of  a  Missouri 
mule. 

In  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  Reagan 
Administration  appears  to  be  long  on 
threats  and  short  on  the  kind  of  actions 
which  are  an  essential  Ingredient  of  leader- 
ship. 

Is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  that  Under  Sec- 
retary Buckley  will  return  from  his  trip  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
stop  our  West  European  allies  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  Urengoy  pipeline  and  that,  in 
addition  to  permitting  Caterpillar  to  sell  the 
pipeiaying  machines  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
should  go  ahead  and  permit  General  Elec- 
tric to  supply  the  rotors  for  the  turbines? 

If  that  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  current 
wavering  m  the  Administration's  policy, 
then  I  should  strongly  support  requiring 
our  Government  to  make  the  banks  declare 
Poland  in  default  before  making  any  more 
guarantee  payments. 

The  requirement  that  banks  holding  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  credit  guaran- 
tees declare  Poland  in  default  before  they 
could  collect  overdue  payments  from  the 
U.S.  Government  would,  under  the  circum- 
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stances  I  have  outlined,  be  a  measure  of  des- 
peration, signalling  that  all  U.S.  efforts  to 
achieve  the  imposition  of  meaningful  sanc- 
tions were  at  an  end.  It  is  unlikely  that 
banks  in  this  country  not  Involved  In  loans 
carrying  CCC  credit  guarantees,  banks  in 
Western  Europe  or  Japan,  or  official  lenders 
outside  the  United  States  would  follow  suit. 
The  U.S.  Government  would  thus  stand  iso- 
lated on  this  issue. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  repaying  overdue 
Polish  Government  loans,  backed  by  CCC 
credit  guarantees,  resulted  in  giving  the  U.S. 
Government  "Increased  leverage"  vis-a-vis 
the  Polish  regime.  So  far.  however,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  not  used  that  leverage. 

In  my  view.  It  would  be  preferable  now 
not  to  require  that  the  banks  declare 
Poland  in  default,  but  to  use  the  leverage 
implicit  in  the  threat  of  the  imposition  of 
such  a  requirement  in  an  effort  to  impose 
meaningful  sanctions  on  both  the  Soviet 
and  Polish  Government,  instead  of  the  sym- 
bolic ones  now  in  effect. 

If  the  President  is  not  just  bluffing  again, 
but  really  means  to  do  what  he  said  he 
would,  i.e.,  to  stop  conducting  "business  as 
usual"  with  the  Soviet  and  Polish  Govern- 
ments and  to  make  their  crime  cost  them 
dearly  In  their  future  dealings  with  America 
and  free  people  everywhere,  he  should: 

1.  Embargo  all  U.S.  exports  to  the  USSR, 
Including  grain  and  phosphates,  as  well  as 
the  Caterpillar  pipelayers  and  the  General 
Electric  rotors  (or  rotors  made  elsewhere  on 
GE  license). 

Convoke  parallel  conferences  of  the  credi- 
tor governments  and  creditor  banks. 

The  purpose  of  these  conferences  would 
be  to  forestall  the  precipitation  of  default 
by  offering  the  Polish  regime  the  following 
deal. 

If  the  Polish  Communist  authorities  will: 

1.  Lift  martial  law  immediately; 

2.  Release  all  political  prisoners  and  de- 
tainees; 

3.  Revoke  aU  decrees  and  regulations 
issued  hy  the  martial-law  regime  '; 

4.  Sit  down  with  the  Presidium  of  the  In- 
dependent Self-governing  Trade  Union  "Sol- 
idarity" and  Its  advisers  and  start  to  negoti- 
ate the  social  contract  which,  by  the  signa- 
tures of  Its  Deputy  Prime  Ministers,  Minis- 
ters, and  Vice  Ministers  to  more  than  700 
agreements  with  Inter-enterprise  Strike 
Committees  during  August  and  September, 
1980,  the  Polish  government  obligated  itself 
to  conclude. 

Then  the  Western  creditor  governments 
and  banks  will: 

Grant  a  moratorium  on  all  payments  due 
or  about  to  become  due,  with  the  proviso 
that,  if  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  three  months,  the  clock  which 
stopped  as  of  the  date  on  which  negotia- 
tions began  would  start  to  run  again  and  the 
creditor  governments  and  banks  would  reas- 
semble to  consider  anew  the  question  of 
whether  Poland  was  in  default. 

As  soon  as  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  two  Polish  parties,  urgent  and 
sympathetic  consideration  would  be  given  to 
Poland's  application  for  membership  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  schedule  for  the  extension 
of  balance-of-payment  credits  to  Poland  In 
Installments  keyed  to  the  Implementation 


of  the  various  provisions  of  the  agreement 
with  Solidarity. 

Those  who  know  the  Polish  people  know 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  work  produc- 
tively at  the  point  of  a  gun  or  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tank. 

The  question  the  Polish  leaders  now  con- 
front is  this.  Can  they  turn  the  clock  back 
permanently  to  the  conditions  of  the  Stalin 
period?  Eventually,  they  will  have  to  con- 
clude that  they  cannot.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  resolve 
this  dilemma  in  their  own  minds  In  the  next 
few  months  and  that  martial  law  or  some- 
thing by  another  name  with  the  same  con- 
tent and  practical  effect  will  drag  on  for 
half  a  year  or  a  year.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, ""normalization"'- the  Conmiunist 
code-word  for  re-Stallnlzation— must  give 
way  to  the  resumption  of  life  under  condi- 
tions which  recognize  that  Stalin  is  dead 
and  buried,  his  political  culture  of  unre- 
strained terror  cannot  be  revived,  and  a  new 
and  fearless  generation  has  been  bom  and 
grown  up  in  Poland  during  the  past  30 
years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  task  of 
the  West  Is  to  offer  a  reasonable  way  out  to 
the  Polish  leaders.  The  choice  should  be 
theirs.  They  must  choose  either  to  follow 
the  path  of  the  confederates  of  Targowlca, 
who,  in  1792,  conspired  to  betray  Poland  to 
the  Tsaritsa  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  or  to 
try  yet  again  to  find  the  "Polish  road  to  so- 
cialism." 

The  policy  I  suggest  places  that  choice 
squarely  before  them,  in  the  sight  of  the 
entire  Polish  nation  and  the  world. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
QUEEN  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  SOBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  3:10  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  April  21.  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  and  proceed  as  a  body  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  heair 
Queen  Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands  ad- 
dress a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


■  "These  decrees  and  regulations  are  llleKal  In  any 
case,  since  the  martlallaw  regime  was  not  approved 
by  the  Polish  Diet  (Sejm),  which  was  In  session 
when  the  proclamation  was  issued,  but  was  not 
asked  to  approve  It.  as  the  Constitution  requires. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      370— RE- 
LATING TO  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
ARMS  CONTROL  POLICY 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  rose  to  object  to  state- 
ments that  indicated  the  Soviet  Union 
now  enjoys  a  "definite  margin  of  supe- 
riority"    which     the    President     had 
stated  with  regard  to  nuclear  weapon- 


ery.  and  called  for  the  administration 
to  adopt  a  comprehensive  arms  control 
policy. 

Since  that  time  both  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  pointedly  failed  to  embrace 
the  idea  of  this  alleged  Soviet  superi- 
ority. Such  a  conclusion  is  accurate 
only  if  one  considers  a  narrow  part  of 
the  overall  balance  for,  if  anything, 
the  United  States  continued  to  main- 
tain an  edge  even  without  the  assets  of 
our  NATO  allies  in  overall  strategic 
nuclear  capability  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  the  Soviets  do  possess  more 
total  laimchers,  some  2,500  to  our 
2,000.  and  greater  overall  explosive 
power  or  megatonnage  as  it  is  called. 
But  we  maintain  the  advantages  of  a 
more  balanced,  a  less  targetable,  force, 
greater  systems  accuracy,  superior 
flexibility  and.  most  important  of  all, 
9,000  deliverable  warheads  compared 
with  the  Soviets'  7,000,  That  gives  us  a 
30-percent  advantage  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  targets  that  can  be  hit. 

The  President  focuses  primarily  on 
the  Soviet  advantage  in  large,  power- 
ful land-based  missiles,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  so-called  window  of  vulner- 
ability. But  the  Russians  decided  long 
ago  to  concentrate  some  75  percent  of 
their  capability  in  more  vulnerable, 
big  land-based  missiles  while  we  opted 
for  a  more-balanced  triad  deterrent 
force. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  our  deliver- 
able nuclear  weapons  are  on  land- 
based  missiles;  52  percent  are  now  non- 
targetable  submarine-laimched  mis- 
siles, and  25  percent  on  long-range 
bombers. 

Naturally,  if  you  compare  their 
strength  with  only  part  of  our  triad 
the  Soviets  appear  to  have  superiority. 
But  computer  scenarios  that  suggest 
the  Soviets  could  use  this  alleged  ad- 
vantage to  laimch  a  successful  nuclear 
first  strike  ignore  a  crucial  consider- 
ation: The  risk  of  national  suicide  that 
is  inherent  in  such  an  attack.  No  com- 
puter scenario  I  am  aware  of  even  re- 
motely suggests  that  the  Russians 
could  knock  out  a  high  percentage  of 
our  retaliatory  capability  in  a  first 
strike,  that  means  that  even  if  the  So- 
viets were  to  launch  everything  they 
had  at  us,  we  would  still  possess 
enough  nuclear  capability  to  complete- 
ly obliterate  their  society.  Only  com- 
puters and  madmen  would  dare  to 
'  take  such  a  risk.  And  whatever  else 
they  are,  I  do  not  believe  the  Soviets 
are  mad. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  if  present  deployment  trends 
continue,  we  could  lose  our  margin  of 
safety  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  But 
by  coming  to  agreement  on  balanced, 
incremental  reductions  in  strategic 
weapons  we  can  reverse  that  trend  and 
preserve  our  security. 
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Finally,  I  believe  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  President  decided  to  "go 
public"  with  his  narrowly  based  analy- 
sis of  Soviet  "superiority."  Such  pro- 
nouncements not  only  contribute  to 
lessened  confidence  among  our  allies 
and  the  American  public,  but  could 
conceivably  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
believe  that  a  successful  first  strike  is 
possible. 

On  my  second  point,  the  administra- 
tion's adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
arms  control  policy,  there  has  been  no 
discernible  progress.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  with  its  vari- 
ous freeze  proposals  has  done  all  that 
it  could  do  to  promote  a  comprehen- 
sive, workable  arms  control  policy. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement  cur- 
rently sweeping  this  country  and. 
Indeed,  the  world.  Is  motivated  by 
some  very  primal  Instinct— that  in- 
stinct for  svuTrtval.  It  is  motivated  by 
both  a  recognition  of  the  monstrous 
consequences  that  would  accompany  a 
nuclear  exchange,  and  by  the  fear 
that  the  chances  of  stumbling  into 
such  a  war  are  greater  today  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  People  are  also  questioning  the 
need  for  a  continuing  arms  race  at  a 
time  when  both  sides  already  possess 
enough  bombs  to  obliterate  each  other 
several  times  over.  The  public  wants 
these  arsenals  reduced,  and  they  want 
them  reduced  now.  But  it  takes  two  to 
agree:  How  can  we  get  similar  public 
concern  expressed  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Some  in  the  freeze  movement 
recently  attempted  to  present  their 
views  to  Soviet  citizens  publicly.  Al- 
though Russian  officials  quickly  si- 
lenced the  group.  I  hope  others  in  the 
movement,  despite  this  setback,  will 
continue  efforts  to  publicize  the  objec- 
tives of  a  freeze  among  the  Soviet 
people. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  con- 
gressional freeze  proposals  advanced 
so  far  have  established  a  desirable 
end— the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry—but none  has  established  the 
means  by  which  we  can  attain  it.  If  we 
truly  want  su^ns  reductions— and  not 
Just  satisfying  rhetoric  to  rush  out  and 
spout  at  demonstrations— then  we 
must  have  a  reasonable,  step-by-step 
plan  for  bringing  about  the  prayed-for 
end.  That  la,  Mr.  President,  I  have  put 
forward  a  practical  five-point  package 
that  starts  with  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tions between  the  superpowers,  moves 
to  reductions,  promotes  the  cause  of 
nonproliferation,  involves  other  nucle- 
ar wea[>ons  states,  amd  seeks  conven- 
tional arms  control. 

First,  I  would  seek  to  freeze  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  strate- 
gic weapons  at  the  SALT  II  levels 
through  1985,  and  thereby  formally 
agree  to  the  limitations  it  took  us 
{ilmost  7  years  to  negotiate,  and  which 
we  have  been  observing  de  facto  for 
the  past  2  years.  It  is  what  we  are 
living  with  right  now. 


Since  this  would  require  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  fulfill  their  earlier  pledge 
to  reduce  their  strategic  arsenal  by  250 
to  300  launchers  within  a  year,  -  we 
would  find  out  early  if  the  Soviets  are 
as  interested  in  freeze  discussions  as 
they  say  they  are. 

Because  pressures  are  already  build- 
ing on  both  sides  to  abandon  their  ob- 
servance of  other  SALT  II  provisions, 
it  is  unlikely  that  our  unofficial  ar- 
rangement with  the  Soviet  Union  can 
last  much  longer.  Since  we  now  have 
much  improved  means  to  verify  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  treaty.  Senate 
ratification,  I  believe,  is  much  likelier 
now  than  it  was  in  1979.  Indeed,  unless 
we  proceed,  and  soon,  to  ratify  the 
SALT  II  treaty  or  negotiate  an  execu- 
tive agreement  that  formalizes  the 
SALT  II  reductions  and  limitations,  or 
variations  thereof  that  we  can  get  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  even  at 
this  time,  I  think  we  face  the  very  real 
prospect  of  a  breakdown  in  the  arms 
control  process  and  another  round  of 
superfluous  strategic  weapons  pur- 
chfts^s. 

Second,  after  locking  in  the  SALT  II 
limitations,  we  should  then  seek  an 
agreement  on  balanced.  Incremental 
reductions  in  strategic  weaponry.  Such 
reductions  should  preserve  deterrence 
and  of  course,  be  adequately  verifia- 
ble. 

Third,  limitations  and  reductions  be- 
tween the  superpowers  must  be  accom- 
panied by  new  and  better  efforts 
toward  preventing  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  to  more  and  smaller  na- 
tions around  the  world.  That  is  why  I 
authored  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Act  of  1978,  which  limited  the 
sale  of  reprocessing  and  uranium  en- 
richment equipment  to  nations  not  al- 
ready in  posseaslon  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  believe  the  President  should 
give  top  priority  to  finding  more  effec- 
tive ways  for  the  six  nuclear  supplier 
nations  to  halt  the  worldwide  sale  of 
equipment  used  for  making  nuclear 
weapons. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  was  almost 
a  year  ago  that  we  voted  in  this  Cham- 
ber 88  to  0  to  ask  the  President  to 
bring  up  exactly  that  subject  at  the 
Ottawa  summit,  and  it  was  not  done. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt to  bring  other  nations  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons  into  these  arms 
control  negotiations  and  related  activi- 
ties at  the  earliest  appropriate  time. 
Obviously,  no  long-term  freeze  or  re- 
ductions aigreement  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Soviet  Union  if  France  and  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  are  not  ultimately  in- 
cluded. 

Fifth,  we  should  address  the  ques- 
tion of  arms  control  in  its  totality  by: 
A  continuation  of  good-faith  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  intermediate- range  and 
other  nuclear  weapons  deployed  on 
the  European  Continent;  by  also  em- 
phasizing expanded  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations  to  reduce  conven- 


tional armaments  in  Europe:  and  by 
adopting  a  sensible  policy  of  restrain- 
ing conventional  arms  transfers  to  the 
Third  World.  The  fact  that  nuclear 
weaponry  introduces  elements  Into 
warfare  almost  too  horrible  to  even 
contemplate  does  not  mean  it  can  be 
considered  in  some  sort  of  isolation 
from  other  war-making  potentials. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  argue  that 
the  Soviets  have  no  incentive  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  negotiations  called  for 
by  my  proposal.  They  have  the  same 
incentives  we  do.  No  one  profits  from 
an  unconstrained  arms  race.  We  both 
risk  the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  war.  The 
comprehensive  five-point  package  that 
I  have  outlined— limit,  reduce,  prevent 
spread,  involve  other  nations,  and 
arms  control— offers  what  may  be  our 
last,  best  hope  for  avoiding  that  cata- 
clysm. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  briefly  on 
the  question  of  verification.  My  con- 
cern about  verification  of  arms  control 
agreements  is  well  known,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  confidence  in  Soviet  compli- 
ance must  be  a  vital  Ingredient  in  any 
comprehensive  arms  control  program. 
Although  the  American  people  want 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  they  know 
that  we  cannot  lower  the  danger 
merely  by  lowering  our  guard. 

That  is  why  we  must  have  reasona- 
ble assurances  that  limits  or  reduc- 
tions are  mutual,  balanced  and  verifia- 
ble. At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  not  allow  an  overly  strict  re- 
quirement for  100-percent  verification 
to  delay  or  stall  consideration  of  pru- 
dent arms  control  proposals. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  introduce  a  resolution  that  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  a  halt  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  of  further  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads  while  beginning  strategic 
arms  negotiations. 

The  resolution  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  reads  as  follows: 

S.  R«s.  - 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  a  halt  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  further  production  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  warheads  while  be- 
ginning strategic  arms  negotiations. 

Whereas  the  number  of  nations  possessing 
nuclear  arms  or  the  capacity  to  produce  nu- 
clear arms  Is  growing: 

Whereas  the  sophistication  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  is  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  verification  of  the  numbers  and  capa- 
bilities of  weapons  is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult; 

Whereas  nuclear  war  would  be  an  unprec- 
edented catastrophe: 

Whereas  the  lUelihood  of  accidental  nu- 
clear war  is  increasing  with  expanding  and 
proliferating  nuclear  arsenals: 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  aU  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  be 
halted  in  a  verifiable  maimer  which  builds 
confidence  that  additional  steps  can  and 
will  be  taken: 
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Whereas  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  should  be  strengthened  and  univer- 
sally adhered  to; 

Whereas  Article  VI  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  calls  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  nego- 
tiations in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 
relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  at  an  early  date; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  provide  the  example  and  the 
leadership  for  other  nations  to  follow; 

Whereas  strategic  arms  negotiations  have 
not  been  conducted  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  since  June 
1979;  and 

Whereas  a  verifiable  freeze  followed  by  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems  is  needed  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
that: 

The  President  should  adopt  a  serious  and 
comprehensive  arms  control  package  that 
includes  the  following  goals  and  means  to 
those  goals: 

( 1 )  To  limit  strategic  weapons— a  negotiat- 
ed freeze  through  1985  of  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  strategic  weapons  to 
within  the  SALT  II  limlUUons,  with  attain- 
ment of  those  levels  to  occur  within  one 
year  of  agreement; 

(2)  To  reduce  existing  weapons  stock- 
piles—agreements on  balanced,  incremental 
reductions  in  nuclear  weaponry.  Such  reduc- 
tions should  both  preserve  deterrence  and 
be  adequately  verifiable; 

(3)  To  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—the establishment  of  additional  meas- 
ures by  nuclear  supplier  nations  designed  to 
halt  the  world-wide  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons; 

(4)  To  Involve  all  nuclear  weapons  sUtes 
in  the  arms  control  process— a  commitment 
to  bring  all  nations  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons into  the  negotiations  and  related  activi- 
ties at  the  earliest  appropriate  time; 

(5)  To  address  the  question  of  arms  con- 
trol In  its  totality  by— 

a.  a  continuation  of  good-faith  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  intermediate-range  and 
other  nuclear  weapons  deployed  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent; 

b.  an  emphasis  on  expanded  U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations  to  reduce  conventional  arma- 
ments in  Europe:  and  by 

c.  adopting  a  sensible  policy  of  restraining 
conventional  arms  transfers  to  the  Third 
World. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  resolu- 
tion will  provide  a  means  as  well  as  the 
desirable  end  that  has  been  caUed  for 
in  the  earlier  nuclear  freeze  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  considered  for 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  putting  in  a 
resolution  that  would  call  upon  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which  has  been  a  pending  action  now 
before  the  committee,  and  give  it  pri- 
ority attention. 

I  believe  that  while  there  might  be 
some  changes  that  would  be  necessary 
to  make  it  satisfactorily  acceptable  to 
this  country  and  to  the  Soviets,  since 
some  time  has  gone  by  since  we  consid- 
ered that  treaty,  nevertheless  the  situ- 
ation has  also  changed  in  another 
area,  and  that  Is  the  area  of  verifica- 


tion, about  which  I  was  particularly 
concerned  when  we  considered  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  in  the  committee 
before. 

We  have  not  sent  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  to  be  considered  by  the 
committee  because  I  think  we  can 
handle  it  on  the  committee  itself,  but  I 
would  note  that  in  the  five  points  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution,  the  No.  1  area  that  I  called 
for  in  that  is  that  we  do  in  fact  limit 
ourselves  to  the  de  facto  limiUtions 
we  have  been  operating  under  for  the 
last  couple  of  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  be  able  to  negotiate 
something  on  that  with  the  Soviet 
Union  because  we  have  spent  7  years 
getting  up  to  the  point  of  the  limita- 
tions that  we  are  now  living  with. 

The  first  of  my  proposals  was  that  I 
would  seek  to  freeze  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  strategic 
weapons  at  the  SALT  II  levels 
through  1985.  which  was  the  original 
date  of  the  treaty  and  one  which  we 
are  still  living  by.  and  thereby  formal- 
ly agree  to  at  least  a  step  of  limita- 
tions. In  other  words,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  just  go  the  next  step  and  say 
we  will  suddenly  leap  over  any  limita- 
tions even  though  they  are  already 
agreed  upon,  and  suddenly  expect  that 
the  Soviets  are  going  to  agree  to  major 
arms  reductions  when  we  cannot  even 
get  limitations  in  place,  seems  to  me  to 
be  largely  wishful  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  caUed  for  a  five-point  pro- 
gram which  would  first  limit  strategic 
weapons  along  the  lines  of  the  SALT 
II  limitations  we  are  living  with;  No.  2, 
then  go  to  reduction  talks,  and  while 
we  are  doing  those  two  things  then  it 
will  do  us  all  little  good  if  we  do  not 
prevent  the  spread  to  more  and  more 
nations  of  the  ability  to  produce  nucle- 
ar weapons.  We  can  prevent  that 
spread  if  all  the  nuclear  supplier  na- 
tions, the  half-dozen  or  so  which  pro- 
vide the  equipment  for  uranium  en- 
richment and  reprocessing,  would 
agree  not  to  ship  such  equipment.  It 
would  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  No.  3.  No.  4,  we  must  Involve 
all  nuclear  weapons  States  If  we  are  to 
expect  to  have  a  long-term  agreement. 
No.  5. 1  do  not  feel  we  can  separate  out 
nuclear  matters  from  other  weapons 
and  armament  controls. 

I  would  say  that  the  arms  control 
problem  must  then  be  addressed  In  its 
totality  by  the  means  I  have  suggest- 
ed. 

The  problem.  I  would  repeat  once 
again,  with  the  freeze  proposals  that 
have  been  put  in  to  date,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  they  provide  an  end  that 
we  all  wish  would  happen,  but  they  do 
not  provide  for  the  means  of  getting 
there.  The  five-point  package  I  have 
put  forward  this  afternoon,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing that  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BIDEN  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  a  very  thoughtful  statement 
and  for  his  continued  leadership  in 
this  area.  I  would  be  a  bit  facetious  to 
suggest  that  great  minds  travel  the 
same  path.  But  we  have  arrived  at  the 
ssmie  conclusion. 

I  had  brought  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion which  does  precisely  what  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  proposal 
does. 

We  may  not  disagree  at  all  on  this, 
but  to  the  extent  that  we  do,  we  dis- 
agree on  only  one  thing  I  heard  the 
Senator  say:  He  is  confident  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
handle  this.  I  am  not  at  all  confident 
it  vsriU  handle  this  and  I  have  therefore 
drafted  a  resolution  which  will  require 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  make  reconmiendatlons  on  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  which  is  presently  in 
the  committee, 

A  RETURIf  TO  SALT  II 

Mr.  President,  in  June  of  1979.  Presi- 
dent Carter  traveled  to  Vienna  to  sign, 
with  Secretary  General  Brezhnev,  a 
treaty  on  strategic  arms  limitation 
which  represented  the  culmination  of 
7  years  of  negotiation  by  three  Ameri- 
can administrations.  For  several 
months  thereafter,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  intensive 
hearings  on  the  treaty,  considering  the 
agreement  in  all  aspects  and  receiving 
testimony  from  scores  of  learned  wit- 
nesses representing  all  points  of  view. 
In  October  and  November  of  that 
year,  the  committee  took  action,  first 
adopting  a  series  of  clarifications  and 
reservations  and  then  voting  to  report 
the  treaty  to  the  full  Senate  with  a 
recommendation  favoring  ratification. 

At  that  time.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  a  majority  in  the  Senate  In- 
tended to  support  the  treaty,  and  that 
the  additional  support  needed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
for  ratification  was  being  developed  in 
the  course  of  discussions  between  cer- 
tain Senators  and  the  administration 
concerning  changes  In  the  U.S.  de- 
fense budget.  Ratification,  however, 
never  occurred.  As  many  will  remem- 
ber, the  political  climate  of  that  period 
was  bedeviled  by  a  dubious  but  re- 
silient notion  known  as  linkage,  a  con- 
cept which  prescribes  that  the  United 
States  should  not  consummate  agree- 
ments with  nations  if  they  behave  con- 
trary to  our  standards  or  interests, 
notwithstanding  that  the  sigreements 
thereby  foregone  could  directly  serve 
our  Interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  note  paren- 
thetically that  a  lot  of  people,  not  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  but  a  lot  of  other 
people  In  this  body  who  were  calling 
for  linkage,  all  of  a  sudden  foimd  out 
that  the  people  want  something  done 
about  arms  control.  I  have  not  heard 
anybody  use  the  word  "linkage"  lately. 
The  same  ones  who  castigated  me  and 
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others  on  this  floor  for  not  being  real- 
istic about  linkage  now  are  talking 
about  arms  control.  If  anything, 
Soviet  behavior  has  gotten  worse  in- 
stead of  better— it  has  gotten  worse  on 
Poland,  there  is  still  Afghanistan.  At 
least  maybe  we  are  finally  putting  to 
rest  the  notion  that  linkage  is  the 
basis  u[>on  which  we  should  make 
arms  control  agreements. 

When  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghani- 
stan in  December  1979,  the  bizarre 
logic  of  linkage  took  hold,  and  further 
consideration  of  SALT  II  was  placed  in 
abeyance.  With  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  advent  of  a  new  Congress,  the 
treaty  was  returned,  in  accordance 
with  Senate  procedure,  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  where  it  contin- 
ues to  reside  as  a  standing  item  on  the 
committee  agenda. 

Meanwhile,  public  attitudes  toward 
arms  control  have  evolved  consider- 
ably. 

I  argue  that  they  were  always  what 
they  are  today,  and  were  not  what  my 
rlghtwlng  friends  suggested  they  were. 
The  public  always  supported  SALT, 
but  we  politicians,  being  what  we  are, 
believe  our  own  myths,  are  afraid  of 
our  own  shadows.  So,  all  because 
single  interest  groups  traipsed  around 
the  country  saying,  "If  you  are  for 
SALT,  you  are  weak:  if  you  are  for 
SALT,  you  are  pink:  if  you  are  for 
SALT,  you  are  bad"— it  is  not  the 
American  public  that  has  changed  its 
mind  on  arms  control.  It  is  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  has  figured  out  it  is  safe 
to  be  for  arms  control;  it  is  necessary 
to  be  for  arms  control;  it  is  essential 
for  survival  to  be  for  arms  control. 

During  the  SALT  II  debate  in  1979, 
the  dominant  impact  on  national  opin- 
ion came  from  the  political  right, 
which  portrayed  the  treaty— never 
persuasively,  in  my  view- as  a  symbol 
of  American  decline. 

The  whole  message  that  was  put  for- 
ward at  that  time,  although  fallacious, 
was  nonetheless  effective  in  the  sense 
that  it  scared  off  many  people  in 
Wsishington  who  thought  that  they 
would  be  hurt  by  continuing  to  be  for 
arms  control  and  the  SALT  treaty.  At 
the  same  time,  our  allies  looked  at  us 
with  somewhat  an  air  of  disbelief  and 
wondered,  "what  are  those  guys  doing 
over  there?  What  has  happened?  After 
three  Presidents,  both  political  par- 
ties, 7  years  of  negotiation— why  now. 
all  of  a  sudden,  is  the  notion  a  bad 
idea?"  That  Is  what  they  were  saying. 

The  propagation  of  this  message  was 
nonetheless  effective;  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  the  American  people  elected 
to  the  Presidency  a  candidate  who 
avowed  the  principle  of  linkage,  while 
denouncing  East-West  accords  in  gen- 
eral and  SALT  II  in  particular.  For 
our  European  allies,  who  preponder- 
antly favored  SALT  II  and  who  have 
long  relied  on  American  leadership  in 
the  conduct  of  East-West  relations, 
this  posture   was  of   immediate  con- 


cern. Among  Americans,  concern  grew 
more  slowly.  But  after  15  months  of 
the  Reagan  Presidency,  the  American 
people  are  clearly  dismayed,  if"  not 
alarmed  by  the  apparent  indifference 
of  this  administration  to  the  control  of 
nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  President.  I  notice  many  Sena- 
tors coming  to  the  floor  to  talk  about 
the  need  to  do  something  about  con- 
trolling nuclear  weapons,  who  are  the 
same  Senators  who  told  us  how  flawed 
the  SALT  process  was,  how  we  had  to 
build  before  we  negotiated,  how  there 
was  a  window  of  vulnerability  that  the 
SALT  treaty  would  not  close.  Then 
those  maple  syrup  farmers,  good  old 
conservative  Republicans  from  Ver- 
mont, one  day  walked  into  their 
county  courthouses  and  town  meetings 
and  said,  "Hey,  freeze."  And  guess 
what?  Washington  froze. 

All  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  froze  in  dismay.  They  were 
startled.  This  was  not  a  bunch  of  "left- 
ist Commie  symps"  marching  on  col- 
lege campuses,  undermining  the  mili- 
tary might  of  America.  These  were 
red-blooded  conservative  Yankee  farm- 
ers. 

Guess  what  happened  next?  On  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  people  started 
to  say,  "Hey,  we  have  to  do  something 
about  arms  control.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  notion  that  we  are 
not  moving." 

And  here  we  are  and  here  we  go. 
Now  what  is  happening?  The  public 
attitude  toward  arms  control  became 
vocal  not  only  here  in  America  but  all 
throughout  the  free  world,  the  result 
is  a  surgrlng  public  demand  for  a  freeze 
on  nuclear  deployments.  Some  observ- 
ers have  misinterpreted  this  move- 
ment as  a  call  for  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. But  It  l8  not.  For  most  Ameri- 
cans advocating  a  freeze,  our  goal 
should  be  a  mutual  cessation  of  de- 
ployments by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  own  judgment,  the  appear- 
ance in  the  United  States  of  a  sut>stan- 
tial  arms  control  constituency  is  a  very 
positive  and  long  overdue  develop- 
ment, one  which  is  likely,  in  several 
ways,  to  strengthen  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, on  which  American  security  de- 
pends. 

trntct  OH  nntoPKAM  attitudbs 

An  immediate  effect  should  be  to  re- 
assure our  allies  that  Americans  and 
Europeans  have  not  diverged  funda- 
mentally on  the  need  to  restrain  East- 
West  conflict  and  avoid  nuclear  war. 
Given  the  limbo  of  SALT  II,  Reagan 
administration  pronouncements  have 
raised  serious  doubts  among  Europe- 
ans as  to  whether  they  can  any  longer 
rely  on  the  United  States  for  prudent 
leadership  in  the  conduct  of  Esist-West 
relations.  The  emerging  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol constituency,  drawing  support 
from  all  portions  of  our  political  spec- 
trum, is  helping  to  reaffirm,  at  a  time 
when  clear  reaffirmation  is  needed. 


the  abiding  American  conmiitment  to 
nuclear  sanity,  notwithstanding  this 
administration's  idiosyncrasies. 

ErrXCT  ON  AMXRICAN  ATTrrUDES 

The  appearance  of  a  broad-based 
U.S.  arms  control  movement  should 
also  have  a  favorable  effect  on  Ameri- 
can attitudes  toward  the  Alliance— by 
undercutting  the  tendency  of  opinion- 
makers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
portray  the  European  peace  move- 
ment as  antl-Amerlcan,  neutralist,  and 
pacifist. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  portray 
the  people  of  Vermont  as  anti-Ameri- 
can, neutralist  or  pacifist.  And  maybe 
when  we  realize  that  the  same  thing  is 
happening  in  Europe,  we  will  have  a 
more  realistic  attitude  toward  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Third,  this  will  have  an  effect  upon 
arms  control  negotiations.  In  addition 
to  favorably  influencing  European  and 
American  attitudes  toward  the  Alli- 
ance, the  U.S.  movement  should  even- 
tually, if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 
register  an  effect  on  the  actual  policy 
of  this  administration,  shifting  It  away 
from  the  disparaging  attitude  toward 
arms  control  that  It  has  displayed 
until  very  recently.  This  more  serious 
U.S.  arms  control  effort  should  benefit 
NATO  substantially,  not  only  because 
the  very  process  of  arms  control  con- 
tributes to  Alliance  solidarity,  but  also 
because  a  well-conceived  arms  control 
agreement  can  positively  enhance 
Western  security. 

Fourth  and  finally,  through  Its 
public  questioning  of  the  current 
NATO  doctrine,  which  envisions  the 
possible  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  U.S.  freeze  movement  may  help  to 
create  the  transatlantic  consensus 
needed  for  an  Alliance  effort  to  em- 
brace and  enhance  NATO  convention- 
al strength.  Heretofore,  public  support 
for  NATO  conventional  force  improve- 
ments has  been  undercut  by  accepting 
the  theory  that  nuclear  weapons  could 
compensate  for  conventional  deficien- 
cies. The  emerging  nuclear  debate, 
which  the  American  public  has  now 
joined  In  full  force,  could  help  to 
foster  an  Alllance-wlde  consensus  that 
rejects  this  antiquated  theory  and  sup- 
ports the  conventional  force  improve- 
ments long  needed  in  NATO  but  often 
delayed. 

Having  described  these  positive  as- 
pects of  the  emergence  of  a  strong 
arms  control  constituency,  I  must 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  public 
movement,  from  which  I  draw  consid- 
erable encouragement,  and  the  specif- 
ic freeze  proposal  which  I  find  flawed. 
One  important  drawback  of  a  freeze  Is 
Its  impact  upon  Europe,  where  the 
prospect  for  successful  East-West  ne- 
gotiations to  limit  theater  nuclear 
weapons  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
NATO's  clear  and  explicit  willingness 
to  undertake  nuclear  modernization  If 
negotiations  fall. 


Among  Europeans  who  strongly 
favor  arms  control— and  I  have  specifi- 
cally In  mind  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Germany,  Mr.  Genscher— the  concept 
of  a  freeze  is  a  worrisome  concept  pre- 
cisely because  it  could  undercut  the  ef- 
fective arms  limitation. 

From  the  strategic,  as  opposed  to 
the  theater,  perspective  the  freeze 
concept  is  also  flawed,  and  for  the  very 
plain  reason  that  we  have  already  ne- 
gotiated something  better  and  the  So- 
viets have  already  agreed  to  it.  That 
agreement  is  the  SALT  II  treaty  now 
languishing  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  For  American  interests, 
SALT  II  if  far  superior  to  a  freeze  be- 
cause it  would  require  the  Soviets  to 
begin  immediately  to  dismantle  some 
250  strategic  launchers,  which  is  10 
percent  of  the  Soviet  force,  now  tar- 
geted on  the  United  States.  It  would, 
moreover,  place  a  verifiable  limit— 
what  we  call  a  "fractionation"  limit— 
on  the  number  of  warheads  the  Sovi- 
ets may  place  on  even  their  most  pow- 
erful intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Meanwhile,  SALT  II  would  leave  the 
United  States  unconstrained  in  imple- 
menting the  U.S.  defense  improve- 
ments which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  described  as  a  necessary  foxm- 
datlon  for  future  arms  negotiations. 

I  have  already  acknowledged  some 
skepticism  about  this  administration's 
avowed  Interest  to  negotiate  seriously 
on  arms  control.  But  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  successor  arms  con- 
trol agreement  lies  In  our  future,  the 
ratification  of  SALT  II  would  prove 
useful,  for  It  would  lock  Into  place, 
and  it  would  lock  into  place  now— not 
next  year,  not  2  years,  not  5  years 
from  now— limitations  already  agreed 
upon,  leaving  those  limitations  to  be 
superseded  at  such  time  as  this  or  an- 
other administration  produces  a  better 
agreement. 

There  Is  thus  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween SALT  II  ratification  and  any 
negotiation  strategies  now  being  con- 
templated by  this  administration. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  his  hands  tied.  The 
American  public  would  have  their 
freeze  and  more.  They  would  actually 
have  the  dismantling  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons under  SALT  II. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of 
SALT  are  clear— immediate  Soviet  re- 
ductions, fractionation  limits  on  Soviet 
missiles,  and  a  renewed  confidence  of 
our  allies  and  our  own  people  that  we 
are  conmiltted  to  the  process  of  doing 
something  about  nuclear  weapons. 
The  liabilities  are  none,  and  I  empha- 
size none.  The  Senate  owes  It  to  the 
American  people  to  move  on  with 
what  we  already  have  in  hand. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  already  have  a  negotiated  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  verifiable  and 


calls  for  more  than  a  freeze.  It  calls 
for  an  actual  reduction  in  the  number 
of  launchers  now  In  place.  It  does  not 
constrain  this  administration  or  any 
future  administration  from  moving 
beyond  that  point. 

I  have  been  Involved  with  the  SALT 
agreement,  it  seems,  my  entire  life  In 
the  Senate.  There  Is  nothing  I  have 
spent  more  time  on  than  the  SALT 
agreement.  I  constantly  hear  the  disin- 
genuous statements  made  by  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  "Oh, 
we  don't  like  SALT.  What  we  want  is 
deep  cuts." 

Every  President  comes  along  and 
says  he  Is  going  to  have  deep  cuts.  We 
had  the  SALT  I  agreement.  Gerald 
Ford  came  along.  At  Vladivostok  he 
negotiated  a  framework  for  further 
arms  control.  But  my  friend  and  my 
Democratic  President,  President 
Carter,  came  along  and  said,  "We  can 
do  better  than  that."  And  rather  than 
nailing  down  the  Vladivostok  limits 
right  then  and  there  and  moving  on, 
the  President  said,  "I  am  going  to  have 
SALT  II." 

There  was  a  second  barrage  of  nego- 
tiations which  further  delayed  addi- 
tional limitations  another  several 
years.  Then  we  had  SALT  II.  The 
President  sent  it  up  here.  This  Presi- 
dent says  it  Ls  flawed— it  Is  flawed  be- 
cause It  Is  not  deep  enough;  he  wants 
deeper  cuts.  So  we  will  spend  another 
4  years  talking  about  deeper  cuts.  In 
the  meantime,  10  years  have  passed. 
The  generals  in  America  and  the  gen- 
erals in  the  Soviet  Union  have  contin- 
ued the  forward  momentum  of  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment. The  genie  is  not  only  out  of 
the  bottle;  she  continues  to  grow  in 
size.  In  the  name  of  deep  cuts,  in  the 
name  of  wanting  real  arms  control,  we 
do  nothing. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
the  SALT  agreement,  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  have  an  agreement  that 
has  been  negotiated  by  his  predeces- 
sors; it  Is  still  alive,  if  not  well,  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  not  called  it  down;  it  is 
still  up  here,  and  all  we  need  do  is 
ratify  It. 

Why  do  we  not  do  that?  If  you  count 
the  number  of  people  in  the  next  6 
months  on  this  floor  who  wiU  tell  you 
they  want  arms  control,  who  will  tell 
you  they  want  some  kind  of  freeze,  I 
will  lay  you  8  to  5  that  It  will  be  three- 
quarters  of  this  body,  not  just  the  two- 
thirds  as  needed  for  a  treaty. 

I  think  it  Is  about  time  the  American 
public  asks  all  of  us:  "If  you  really 
mean  it.  Senators,  why  do  you  not 
take  what  you  have  now?  It  does  not 
need  any  more  done.  Pass  it  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  further  cutting." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  more 
thing:  We  public  officials  should  not 
and  must  not  misread  the  basic  com- 
monsense  and  good  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  smarter 
than  we  are.  They  understand  that 


there  Is  no  security  In  nuclear  superi- 
ority when  you  have  a  total  of  50,000 
warheads  floating  around  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  combined.  They 
understand  that  the  nuclear  theolo- 
gians are  like  those  medieval  thinkers, 
debating  scholastic  logic  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  angels  can  be  put  on 
the  head  of  a  pin. 

They  understand  that  much  of  the 
debate  Is  not  particularly  relevant. 
They  understsuid  that  their  survival  Is 
at  stake.  They  understand,  without 
being  melodramatic,  that  the  passage 
of  time  acts  on  nuclear  weapons  the 
way  the  passage  of  time  acts  upon  a 
cancer.  When  you  do  not  move  on 
cancer,  if  it  is  malignant,  it  does  noth- 
ing but  get  worse  and  eventually  will 
kill  you.  If  you  do  not  act  on  arms  con- 
trol now,  the  nuclear  threat  becomes 
nothing  but  worse,  until  It  will  kill 
you. 

Many  people  in  this  body  treat  nu- 
clear weapons  as  we  In  our  dally  lives 
treat  cancer. 

God  forbid  that  anyone  In  this  body 
or  their  families  be  stricken  with 
cancer.  I  suspect  they  would  react  as 
members  of  my  family  reacted.  Your 
mother,  brother,  aunt,  or  imcle  feels  a 
lump  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  breast. 
They  are  intelligent  people.  They 
know  that  the  smartest  thing  to  do  is 
immediately  to  go  to  a  doctor,  because 
it  cannot  get  better.  It  can  only  get 
worse  if  it  is  cancer. 

However,  because  the  fear  of  cancer 
Is  so  deep  and  broad,  and  because  they 
know  there  are  certain  circumstances 
under  which  the  doctor  may  say,  "It  Is 
already  too  late,"  what  do  they  do? 
They  do  what  all  of  us  do.  They  feel 
that  lump  In  their  stomach  and  they 
say,  "That  has  always  been  there."  Or, 
If  they  feel  that  lump  In  their  breast, 
they  say,  "I  just  bumped  into  a  chest 
of  drawers  when  I  was  cleaning,  and  It 
will  go  away,"  because  they  do  not 
want  to  face  it;  because  failure  to  be 
able  to  control  it  means  the  end. 

That  is  what  we  do  In  this  body  on 
nuclear  weapons.  We  are  afraid  to  face 
it.  The  reason  we  are  afraid  to  face  it 
is  that  we  are  not  siu-e  there  is  an 
answer.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  can 
eliminate  it.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
speak  to  it. 

Although  I  have  not  calculated  the 
number,  I  will  bet  that  we  spent  in 
1982.  in  1981,  and  in  1980  10  times  as 
many  hours  on  this  floor  debating 
abortion  as  we  have  in  debating  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  will  bet  that  we  spent  20  times  as 
much  time  on  this  floor  debating  Fed- 
eral regulations  relating  to  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  by  the  FDA 
than  we  have  spent  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  win  bet  that  If  you  went  back  and 
calculated  all  the  hours  of  debate, 
complied  them  all,  you  would  find  that 
of   all   the   major   issues   facing   the 
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United  States  of  America  and  the 
world,  none  received  less  attention 
than  arms  control. 

I  suspect  it  is  not  because  there  are 
stupid  men  and  women  in  this  body.  I 
suspect  that  is  for  two  reasons;  One. 
the  feeling  of  futility  about  being  able 
to  do  anything  about  it  and,  two.  the 
misreading— the  tragic  misreading— of 
American  public  opinion  on  how  we 
would  be  viewed  if  we  continued  to 
support  the  notion  of  limiting  nuclear 
weapons. 

These  people  are  not  kooks,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues.  I  was  up  in  Syracuse. 
N.Y..  on  Monday  night,  at  Lemoyne 
College,  giving  a  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  very  night  I  was  there,  in 
conservative  upstate  New  York,  where 
I  went  to  law  school,  guess  what?  The 
Syracuse  City  Council— not  a  Berkeley 
commune— the  Sjrracuse  City  Council 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  freeze  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

When  are  we  going  to  get  the  mes- 
sage here? 

If  we  all  mean  what  we  say,  those 
who  say  we  should  limit  nuclear  weap- 
ons, why  do  we  not  pass  SALT  II  now? 

In  hopes  of  bringing  that  about  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  I  had  in- 
tended today  to  propose  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  R«s. - 

Resolved,  by  the  United  State*  Senate, 
That: 

Sac.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions shall,  not  later  than  July  1,  1982. 
report  to  the  Senate  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  whether  the  Senate  should  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
such  treaty. 

Sic.  (b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "SALT  II  Treaty"  means  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
and  the  protocol  relating  thereto,  both 
signed  at  Vienna.  Austria  on  June  18.  1979. 
and  related  documents  (Ninety-sixth  Con- 
gress, first  session;  Executive  Y). 

I  am  told,  however,  by  the  learned 
Parliamentarian  that  if  I  were  to 
submit  this  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  dealing  with 
television  in  the  Senate,  it  would  be 
out  of  order;  it  would  not  be  germane. 
I  am  told  that  in  order  to  get  a  vote  on 
this  at  this  moment,  or  very  shortly,  I 
would  have  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  three  different  Senate  rules. 

I  am  told.  also,  that  this  resolution, 
on  Its  own,  could  stand  as  a  resolution 
while  we  are  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  respect  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  prostitute  the  rules  even  for  this 
important  issue. 

However,  I  do  want  to  put  my  col- 
leagues on  notice  that  at  every  oppor- 
timity,  I  am  going  to  pursue  the  point 
of  getting  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  take  up,  once  and  for 


aU.  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  that  be  done. 

I  will  search  whatever  parliamentary 
means  there  are  to  obtain  and  up-and- 
down  vote  on  that— today,  tomorrow, 
next  week,  or  next  month.  I  want  very 
badly  to  see  us  move  on  the  issue  we 
all  say  we  want  to  move  on,  and  that  is 
arms  control. 

Let  us  reaffirm  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  the  people  of  the  world 
that  we  are  rational,  we  are  sane,  we 
do  have  a  mutual  and  verifiable  way  to 
deal  with  this  horrendous  problem  and 
let  us  get  about  the  business  of  moving 
to  SALT  III,  IV,  and  V. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  in- 
dulgence and  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
to  have  an  announcement  to  make  in  a 
few  moments  on  the  pending  business 
but  for  the  moment  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  reasons  that  I  believe  are 
important  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  vote  on  cloture  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXII  be  changed  until 
4  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

UP  AMKNDMKNT  NO.  ST3 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  offered  by 


me  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Robkrt  C.  Byrd  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  No.  872. 

On  page  1  line  2  add  "/or"  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  On  page  2  line  3  strilce  all  to  the 
end  of  the  resolution  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: This  Resolution  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  on  which  the  Senate  adopts  a 
resolution  which  is  hereby  required  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  60  days  from  adoption 
of  this  Resolution  containing  such  regula- 
tions and/or  rules  changes  needed  to  imple- 
ment television  and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  by  roUcall  before 
the  Senate  recesses  to  proceed  as  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  Joint  meeting. 

Before  I  make  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  purpose  here,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  beginning,  one  of  the  principal 
concerns  of  many  expressed  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  20,  as  reported  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  was  the  authority 
granted  within  that  resolution  for  the 
Rules  Committee  to  make  such  rules 
and  regrulations  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  radio  and  television  activities  in  the 
Senate  without  further  review  by  the 
Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  provide  that  the  Rules 
Committee  shall  make  those  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  see  fit,  but 
they  must  report  them  then  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  60  days 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
when  and  if  this  resolution  Is  adopted. 
It  also  makes  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  within  the  authority  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  consider  televi- 
sion coverage,  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage, or  radio  coverage.  I  believe  that 
is  implicit  in  the  resolution  as  it  was 
already  drafted,  but  this  clarifies  that 
point  and  I  believe  will  avoid  some 
controversy  in  respect  to  the  passage 
of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
for  this  amendment.  I  believe  it  Im- 
proves the  procedure  and  it  will  give 
Senators  a  better  Idea  of  what  they 


are  voting  for  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  should  implement  radio  or  tele- 
vision coverage,  or  both,  in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
not  commit  himself  to  support  televi- 
sion coverage.  He  reserves  all  of  his 
rights,  including  the  right  to  oppose 
the  proposal  completely.  Until  such 
time  as  the  Rules  Conunittee  resolu- 
tion described  in  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  television 
and/or  radio  coverage  will  not  come  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  said  on  occasion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  oppose  television 
coverage  for  ceremonial  occasions  and 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  oppose  televi- 
sion coverage  when  unanimous  con- 
sent can  be  obtained,  such  as  we  do 
when  we  agree  to  divide  time  and  limit 
the  amount  of  time  when  we  are  de- 
bating a  particular  matter. 

I  will  await,  with  interest,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  think 
this  is  a  fair  compromise  of  the  posi- 
tions that  exist  at  this  moment.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Rules  Committee 
can  bring  us  a  very  good  set  of  propos- 
als that  will  answer  the  questions  that 
many  Senators  have  in  their  minds 
which,  of  course,  have  been  troubling 
Senators  In  the  course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  minority  leader  seeks  recognition, 
if  he  will  permit  me,  there  Is  one  state- 
ment I  meant  to  make.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  agreed  to.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the 
order  for  a  cloture  vote  at  4  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  upon  several  occasions  In- 
troduced resolutions  pertaining  to  tel- 
evision in  the  Senate.  It  was  by  my  ap- 
proval that  the  first  televised  proceed- 
ings ever  to  occur  in  this  Chamber 
were  conducted  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Mansfield,  the  then  majority  leader, 
was  In  the  Far  East.  That  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  Inauguration  of 
the  late  Vice  President  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. 

I  have  introduced  resolutions  in  the 
past  to  provide  for  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion of  the  Senate  proceedings.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  in  the  past  to 
provide  for  televised  proceedings  of 
the  anticipated  debate  on  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  £md  also  with  respect  to  radio 
coverage  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  I  voted  yester- 
day against  cloture  for  the  reason  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  stated.  Had  that  resolution,  as 
then  written,  been  adopted.  It  would 
have  meant  turning  over  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  the  develop- 
ment and  writing  of  regulations,  or 
making  of  changes  in  the  rules,  even. 
If  that  conunittee  had  seen  fit  to  do  so, 


without  any  further  voice  In  connec- 
tion with  those  regulations  or  changes 
in  the  rules  by  the  U.S.  Senate  itself. 

I  did  not  feel  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  turn  over  to  the  committee— and  I 
respect  the  committee,  I  respect  the 
chairman,  and  I  respect  the  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  that  com- 
mittee—the full,  complete,  and  final 
authority  to  establish  regulations  and 
guidelines  governing  television  and/or 
radio  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings. 
I  felt  that  the  Senate  itself  ought  to 
be  the  final  arbiter  and  ought  to  have 
the  final  voice  in  determining  whether 
or  not  such  resolution  should  pass,  as 
reported  back  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  debate  it  fully  and  to  amend  it,  if 
necessary. 

This  pending  amendment  provides, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  the  the  Rules  Conmiittee 
must  report  back  60  days  from  passage 
of  the  pending  resolution  as  amended, 
such  changes  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  implement 
television  and/or  radio  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings.  The  Senate  would 
then  be  able  to  debate  that  resolution 
at  such  time  as  it  is  called  up,  and  the 
Senate  would  also  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  amend  it  or  change  it  in  any  way 
the  Senate  sees  fit. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted.  I  would  share 
the  view  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that,  once  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  as  I  hope  and  believe  It  will 
be— and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  It- 
there  would  be  no  further  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  and  that  the 
resolution  be  immediately  voted  upon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  Is  some  urgency  about 
voting,  but  I  certainly  am  correct,  am  I 
not.  In  saying  that  there  is  no  implica- 
tion whatsoever  in  sending  this  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  committee  that  that 
Is  an  approval  of  It  or  the  first  step 
toward  approval  of  It.  It  would  still  be 
a  wide-open  question  as  to  all  of  its 
major  points.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  still  a  wide  open  point,  be- 
cause clearly  the  Rules  Committee 
could  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
In  respect  to  these  matters  as  it 
wishes.  I  must  say  technically  it  does 
not  send  the  resolution  back  to  the 
committee,  but  it  requires  the  commit- 
tee to  report  a  resolution  within  60 
days  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  what  becomes  of 
Senate  Resolution  20  during  that 
period?  Does  it  stay  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Senate  Resolution  20, 
as  amended,  if  amended,  I  hope  will  be 
passed  today  without  the  necessity  of 
cloture.    But    Senate    Resolution    20, 


then  by  its  terms,  would  require  that 
the  Rules  Committee  report  within  60 
days  such  conditions  on  which  the 
Senate  would  consider  Implementing 
radio  and/or  television. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  been  such  a 
short  time,  too.  This  was  the  first  I 
knew  that  we  were  going  to  vote  on 
Senate  Resolution  20  today  or  any 
time  while  it  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
the  fair  answer  to  that  Is  that  If  this 
amendment  passes.  Senate  Resolution 
20  itself  would  probably  not  be  contro- 
versial. Indeed,  the  next  step  would  be 
60  days  away.  That  is,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  form  Mississippi 
Is  that  Senate  Resolution  20,  I  hope, 
would  be  dealt  with  today  and  presum- 
ably by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  Is.  would 
there  be  any  Implication  here  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment  that  that  is  an 
approval,  in  effect,  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  really  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  further,  Mr.  President. 
I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  that  is 
a  matter  of  perception  by  each 
Member  or  by  others.  But  the  net 
effect  of  this  is  to  amend  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20  so  that  the  provision  for  the 
writing  of  rules  is  mandated  once  more 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  which  would 
report  within  60  days.  The  Senate,  of 
course,  would  be  free  to  do  what  It 
wishes  with  regard  to  those  regula- 
tions or  niles  changes  as  may  be  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee.  But 
Senate  Resolution  20.  itself,  as  a  title 
would  be  passed,  I  hope  and  trust,  by 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  this  be  correct: 
With  this  amendment.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  would  become  effective  when 
the  recommendations  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  Implement  It  have  been 
agreed  to.  It  does  not  become  effective 
until  the  second  resolution  containing 
rules  change  and  regulations  have 
been  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  that  when  a  Senator 
sees  the  recommendations  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  does  not  like 
them,  he  can  continue  to  oppose  cover- 
age. If  he  Is  opposed  to  any  television 
whatsoever  in  the  Senate,  as  the  Rules 
Committee  recommendations  proceed 
to  recommend  any  sort  of  television 
coverage,  we  would  anticipate,  then  he 
can  simply  oppose  the  second  resolu- 
tion. If  the  second  resolution  does  not 
pass.  Senate  Resolution  20  simply  does 
not  become  effective  for  the  lack  of  an 
effective  date. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for  one 
word? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  6 
minutes  after  3  and  under  the  order 
previously  entered  the  Senate  will 
recess  at  3:10,  in  4  minutes,  to  go  to 
the  House  for  a  joint  meeting  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. I  think  it  would  be  unseemly 
of  the  Senate  to  be  late  for  that  event. 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  rollcall  on 
this  amendment  will  not  occur  until 
after  that  joint  session. 

Mr.  President,  as  well,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
cloture  vote  be  changed  from  4  o'clock, 
as  just  ordered  a  few  moments  ago, 
until  5  o'clock  so  that  we  will  not  be 
pressed  for  time  in  returning  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  considering  fur- 
ther the  matters  now  under  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would 
there  be  objection  to  further  modify- 
ing the  amendment  by  striking  all 
after  the  period  on  line  4,  after  the 
words  "Senate  Chamber."— striking  all 
after  the  period  there,  rather  than  all 
after  line  2  on  page  2? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  modified  in  that 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  the  Senator  read  it 
again? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  way  the  resolution 
will  read  now  will  be  as  follows: 

That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  television  and/or  radio  coverage.  In- 
cluding video  tapes  and  radio  broadcast  re- 
cordings of  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Then  it  will  read: 

This  resolution  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Senate  adopts  a  reso- 
lution which  is  hereby  required  to  be  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  60  days  from  adoption  of 
tills  resolution  containing  such  regulations 
and/or  rules  changes  needed  to  Implement 
television  and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  i£  as 
follows: 

On  page  1  line  2  add  "/or"  at  the  end  of 
the  line  on  page  1  line  4  after  the  period 
strike  all  to  the  end  of  the  resolution  and 
insert  the  following:  This  Resolution  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Senate  adopts  a  resolution  which  is  hereby 


required  to  be  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  60  days 
from  adoption  of  this  Resolution  containing 
such  regulations  and/or  rules  changes 
needed  to  implement  television  and/Or  radio 
coverage  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  2  minutes  now  before  the  automat- 
ic recess.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  QUEEN 
BEATRIX  OP  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS 

RfCESS  SUajECT  TO  THK  CALL  OF  TBI  CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  as  a  body 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  3:09  p.m., 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Howard  S.  Lie- 
bengood;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  Marilyn  Courtot;  and  the 
Vice  President,  proceeded  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
hear  the  address  by  Queen  Beatrix  of 
the  Netherlands. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Recoiu).) 

At  4:13  p.m.,  the  Senate,  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Snocs). 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  about 
ready  to  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment.  Before  we  do  so,  however, 
and  since  it  wjis  put  together  in  some- 
what of  an  informal  way,  I  am  now 
going  to  ask  for  the  clerk  to  read  the 
amendment  as  it  has  been  modified  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
can  we  ask  him  to  read  the  whole  reso- 
lution? It  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  what  I  had  in 
mind.  Begin  with  Senate  Resolution 


20.  The  language  will  not  take  very 
long  to  read.  Begin  with  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20,  on  page  1,  line  1,  and  read 
that  part  of  the  resolution  which  re- 
mains, together  with  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  as  if  it  were 
adopted. 

I  have  one  further  request,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  the  amendment,  the  word 
"adopt"  be  changed  to  the  words 
"agreed  to,"  in  the  sentence  which 
reads  "This  resolution  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Senate  agrees  to  a  resolution." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  is  prepared  to  do  so,  I  ask  that 
the  language  of  the  resolution  be 
stated  to  the  Senate,  together  with 
the  language  of  the  amendnlent  which 
is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  provide  for  television  and/or  radio  cov- 
erage (including  videotapes  and  radio  broad- 
cast recordings)  of  proceedings  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  This  Resolution  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Senate  agrees  to  a  resolution  which  is 
hereby  required  to  be  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration 60  days  from  adoption  of  this  Reso- 
lution containing  such  regulations  and/or 
rules  changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  requested  to  ask  three  questions 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  would  appre- 
ciate his  responding. 

If  the  resolution  provides  for  both 
television  and  radio  when  it  comes 
before  the  Senate,  would  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  coverage  to  radio  be 
then  in  order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Two,  if  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee cannot  agree  on  the  rules  and 
regulations  within  60  days,  what 
would  then  be  the  status  of  Senate 
Resolution  20? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  that  contingency, 
and  I  assume  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee can  and  will  report  on  the  60th  day 
as  the  resolution  provides.  I  would  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Chair,  if  I  may. 

If  the  Rules  Committee  does  not 
report  at  that  time,  is  it  correct  that 
the  Rules  Committee  would  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
this  resolution  and  it  would  return  to 
the  floor  for  further  action  by  the 
Senate  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  that  is  required  to  be  re- 
ported is  not  this  resolution  but  a  fur- 
ther resolution.  It  would  be  returned 
to  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  The  committee  would 
then  technically  be  in  contempt  of  the 
Senate  for  failure  to  comply  with  a 
direct  order.  I  guess  that  is  the  answer 
I  should  give  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  must  say  I  ob- 
serve the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  him  for  any  fur- 
ther comments  he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  within  60  days  we  can  in 
fact  bring  back  to  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion containing  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. If  for  some  unforeseen  reason 
that  should  not  be  possible,  it  would 
certainly  be  my  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee would  then  report  to  the 
Senate  that  we  had  reached  some  im- 
passe and  seek  the  further  instruc- 
tions of  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  third  question  is  on 
the  same  subject.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  language  of  Senate  Resolution  20 
as  it  is  to  be  amended  is  a  directive  but 
does  not  amount  to  an  Automatic  dis- 
charge on  the  failure  of  the  committee 
to  report  the  resolution  within  60 
days? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  does  not  provide  for 
an  automatic  discharge.  However,  as 
the  Chair  has  advised  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  has  indicated,  it  is 
their  intention  to  report  then  and  the 
committee  would  be  in  contempt  of 
the  Senate  if  they  did  not  make  its 
report  within  60  days. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  this  point  for  the  record  on 
behalf  of  Senators  who  have  opposed 
TV  coverage  and  who  may  remain  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  TV  coverage.  This 
does  not  prejudice  their  right  to  con- 
tinue to  oppose  TV  coverage.  Their 
right  to  oppose  it  would  be  limited  to 
the  right  to  oppose  the  resolution  to 
implement  the  rules. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  that  is  correct,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
contemplated  here  that  a  change  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  would  be  re- 
quired and,  if  so,  what  would  be  the 
vote  necessary  to  do  so  under  this  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  resolution  in  its  amended  form- 
indeed  in  its  original  form— provided 
for  regulations  and/or  rules  changes,  I 
am  not  certain  by  any  means  that 
rules  changes  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding radio  and/or  television  coverage 
of  the  Senate.  However,  if  the  Rules 
Committee  chose  to  recommend  rules 
changes,  then,  of  course,  the  proce- 
dures outlined  in  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  for  the  amendment  of 
the  rules  would  apply  without  change. 
The   most  significant  one   of  those. 


other  than  notice,  would  be  the  provi- 
sion that  it  would  require  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  rather 
then  three-fifths  of  the  Senate  duly 
qualified  to  close  debate  on  a  rule 
XXII  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  to  close  debate  on  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  it  is  on  both. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  this  resolution 
itself  a  rules  change,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
win. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  status  of 
proceeding  now  that  we  are  almost 
down  to  a  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  question  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  which  strikes  all  of 
the  resolution  beginning  after  the  first 
sentence  in  Senate  Resolution  20  and 
substitutes  new  langtiage.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  that.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  As  soon  as 
the  notice  can  be  given  to  certain  Sen- 
ators that  we  are  ready  to  proceed,  we 
can  have  a  vote  in  a  few  moments.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  be  sure  that— I  think  the  ref- 
erence to  the  committee  wlU  improve 
the  situation  greatly.  I  know  the  com- 
mittee will  work  on  it  diligently  in 
fairness  to  all.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  the  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  the  objection  that  relates 
to  rules  all  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee,  plus  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  of  us  who  seriously 
question  the  advisability  of  having  tel- 
evision cameras  in  the  Chajnber  while 
proceedings  are  going  on  in  that  way, 
rather  than  a  more  formal  and  cus- 
tomary way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  not  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say  he  has  made  his 
views  on  that  subject  clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  when  this  matter  comes  back 
to  the  floor,  it  will  still  be,  in  sub- 
stance, an  open  question  then  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  proceed  to  tele- 
vise the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if,  when 
the  Rules  Committee  reports,  the 
Senate  cannot  agree  on  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  installation  of  radio  or 
television,  television  could  not  begin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  arguments  will 
still  be  relevant,  of  course,  that  the 
idea  of  televising  does  not  fit  in  and 
therefore,  that  is  an  objection  in  itself 
to  the  rules.  But  there  will  still  have 
to  be  a  full  adoption  of  the  concept  of 
televising  and  televising  under  certain 
rules  approved  by  the  Senate,  is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resident,  the  res- 
olution provides  that  television  carmot 
begin  in  the  Senate,  nor  can  radio, 
without  the  adoption  by  the  full 
Senate  of  rules  and  regulations  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
subsequently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  again.  Mr. 
President.  I  state  my  confidence  in  the 
committee,  ably  led  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  but  this  is  a  matter 
that  goes  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
nature  of  this  parliamentary  body. 
That  is  the  basis,  really,  of  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
judge  the  membership  has  been  ad- 
vised about  this  change  in  the  con- 
tents of  this  resolution  now.  I  just 
happened  to  be  here  when  the  matter 
came  up.  Is  there  any  time  set  for  any 
further  debate  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  limitation  on  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I,  together  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  began  discussing  this  some 
hour  and  a  half  ago,  well  in  advance  of 
the  recess  for  the  purpose  of  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  hear  the  message  by  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  I  rather 
suspect  both  cloakrooms  have  notified 
Senators  that  this  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that,  other  than  the  60-day 
period,  this  amendment  was  at  the 
desk  of  Senators  under  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)?  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  has  been  printed  suid  was 
available  to  Senators  as— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  amendment  that  was  a 
precedent  to  this,  was  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
pending  modification? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  that  was  an  amendment 
which  I  prepared  and  which  would 
have  been  germane  to  the  pending  res- 
olution, which  I  intended  to  call  up  in 
the  event  cloture  was  invoked. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  had  proposed  this 
amendment  and  had  it  printed  and  at 
the  desk  prior  to  the  time  we  discussed 
it?  That  is,  the  proposal  that  the  effec- 
tive date  should  be  the  date  on  which 
the  Senate  agrees  to  change  the  rules 
or  the  regulations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President. 

It  provided  for  debate  and  approval 
by  the  Senate  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
did  not  have  the  60-day  provision  in  it. 
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because  that  would  not  have  been  ger- 
mane under  cloture. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  just  make 
the  point  that  we  are  expecting  to  vote 
on  this  motion  for  cloture;  within  an 
hour  and  a  half.  I  believe  it  has  been 
estimated,  this  matter  has  been  sub- 
stantially changed.  I  believe  there  are 
only  II  Senators  on  the  floor  now  and 
one  in  the  Chair.  I  have  been  here  all 
this  time  except  for  a  few  minutes  and 
I  think  that  is  about  the  highest  at- 
tendance we  have  had  since  this  new 
turn  of  events. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  yield,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  point  we 
are  discussing  here,  the  point  at  Issue, 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  days 
now.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth)  took  the  floor  a 
few  days  ago  to  make  the  point  that  If 
we  are  going  to  act  on  this  measure, 
we  should  at  least  have  before  us  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  would  be  In- 
dicated to  make  it  effective,  to  assure 
fairness  and  equal  opportunity  in  mat- 
ters of  that  sort.  That  was  discussed 
here,  on  the  floor,  before  we  even 
voted  on  cloture  the  first  time.  Those 
Senators  actually  had  the  aunendment 
at  the  desk. 

The  matter  that  this  amendment  in- 
volves, Mr.  President,  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  the  majority  leader 
in  his  own  right,  individually. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  not  new.  It  was  even 
discussed  in  debate  prior  to  that  time. 
I  believe  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Mathias). 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  early 
in  the  debate,  mentioned  that  he 
would  not  object  to  modifying  this 
meas\ire  so  it  would  be  the  Senate 
rather  than  the  Rules  Committee  that 
would  spell  out  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  television  would 
take  place. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  right  as  he 
almost  always  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  it  Is  not  new,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  this 
has  been  suggested.  It  has  been  rather 
thoroughly  discussed.  This  is  an 
amendment  which  has  been  indicated 
as  a  very  desirable  amendment  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  several  times 
now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  address  aj\  Inquiry  to  the  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment  and  also  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
the  floor,  and  I  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  amendment  is  very 
useful  and  that  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Senator  Dodd  and  I  discussed  last 
week  on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  reas- 
sure myself  on  this. 

When  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  consider 
such  regulations  and  rules  changes 
needed  to  Implement  television  and/or 
radio  coverage  in  the  Senate,  that,  to 
me,  would  be— there  would  be  two  pos- 
sible constructions  on  what  that 
means.  One  would  be  a  very  narrow 
construction:  That  is.  what  sort  of 
rules  changes  or  regulations  would  be 
necessary  to  physically  place  earner^ 
in  the  Senate,  what  kind  of  lighting 
changes.  If  any,  would  he  required,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  broader  possible  un- 
derstanding of  it. 

That  would  consider  such  matters  as 
whether  there  should  be  any  changes 
in  rules  relating  to  unlimited  debate, 
whether  quonmi  calls  will  serve  the 
same  function  when  television  comes 
in  as  they  do  now.  whether  the  printed 
Record  will  be  considered  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  ascertaining  legislative 
intent,  if  that  is  in  conflict  with  the 
television  record,  changes  relating  to 
the  scheduling  of  Senate  business, 
when  committee  meetings  are  held, 
voting  procedures,  floor  conduct, 
where  people  speak  from,  how  time  is 
allocated  between  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  amendments  and  so  on.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  the  inquiry  to  be  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  amendment 
would  be  broad  in  scope  or  narrow  in 
scope? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
presume  to  speak  for  the  chairman 
and  I  urge  him  to  speak  on  that  him- 
self, but  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  may  I  say  that  the  broad- 
er interpretation  I  believe  is  the  only 
logical  one. 

I  have  no  idea,  no  expectation  that 
the  Rules  Committee  will  be  as  broad 
in  their  recommendations  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  enumerated,  but 
I  do  think  that  under  this  amendment 
the  Rules  Committee  is  not  restrained, 
it  is  not  restricted  in  making  recom- 
mendations that  are  necessary  and 
reasonable  or  relevant  to  the  question 
of  providing  television  and/or  radio 
coverage  In  the  Senate. 

I  yield  now  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  certainly  do  not  presume  to  say 
what  the  committee  will  do.  I  can  say 
that  my  own  personal  view  has  always 
been  that  the  introduction  of  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  into  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
least  amount  of  commotion  that  is 
possible,  and  that  I  would  not  person- 
ally see  it  necessary  for  changing  any 


rules.  But  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  for  example,  has  raised  some 
questions  about  procedure  that  might 
impact  on  the  rules.  I  do  not  know.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
think  that  he  will  have  every  right  to 
raise  that  question  and  have  it  dis- 
cussed and  a  recommendation  consid- 
ered by  the  Rules  Committee.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  facilitate  that  process. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Let  me  just 
pursue  this  point.  The  majority  leader, 
when  he  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  over  a  year  ago,  stated  in 
part: 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  television  will  bring 
changes  In  the  Congress,  in  the  Senate.  It 
will  necessarily  bring  changes  in  the  sched- 
uling of  the  great  debates  that  must  occur. 
It  may  perhaps  change  the  way  we  conduct 
ourselves  on  the  floor,  maybe  even  change 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  manual  of  pro- 
cedure that  was  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, which  we  still  utilize  In  the  senate,  in 
order  to  make  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  more  adaptable  to  a  more  general 
public  examination. 

That  indicates  that  at  least  it  was 
anticipated  by  the  majority  leader  a 
year  ago  that  some  very  far-reaching 
changes  should  be  considered.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  resolution  was 
reported  by  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  I  understand  it, 
indicated  that  no  major  changes  in  the 
rules  would  be  required.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  during  the  60-day  period  of 
time  the  committee  would  at  least  ana- 
lyze whether  broader  changes  than 
simply  the  placement  of  cameras  and 
so  on  would  be  required. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate 
to  have  that  done.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  the  Rules  Conunittee  will 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  May  I  ask  if  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  that  60  days  is  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  get  the  job  done? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  it  is.  We 
considered  30  days  and  thought  that 
probably  would  not  be  adequate.  We 
thought  about  90  days  and  thought 
that  might  be  more  than  enough.  So 
we  settled  on  60  as  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate for  getting  the  job  done. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor  or  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Baker, 
and  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Byrd.  for  working  out  this  amend- 
ment. As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier, 
this  amendment  tracks  substantially 
the  language  of  an  amendment  that 
was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  DAifroRTH)  and  myself 
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last  Thursday.  That  amendment 
strongly  suggested  that  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate television,  we  ought  to 
first  consider  the  impact  which  that 
Institution  would  have  on  this  institu- 
tion. That  very  point  has  been  made 
eloquently  over  these  many  days  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, whose  perseverance  and  insights 
on  this  issue  have  enlightened  sub- 
stantially this  debate.  I  am  inclined  to 
be  supportive  of  this  amendment,  but 
like  my  colleague  from  Missouri  I  have 
a  couple  questions  that  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  might  respond  to. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  scope  of 
the  study  that  will  be  done.  Like  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  study  be  broad  in 
its  analysis  and  not  a  narrow  study  so 
that  we  will  fully  look  at  the  effect  of 
television  on  this  institution. 

The  Senator  may  have  responded  to 
that  already.  If  he  has,  I  apologize  for 
addressing  the  question  again,  but  pos- 
sibly the  Senator  from  Maryland 
might  accommodate  me  by  responding 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  debate  today  that 
there  is  desire  in  the  Senate  that  the 
Rules  Committee  look  very  broadly  at 
this  question.  While  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  personal- 
ly had  hoped  we  could  implement 
some  television  and/or  radio  coverage 
without  changing  the  rules— and  I  still 
hope  that  that  may  be  the  case— we 
have  to  look  at  that.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, both  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  understand  that. 
The  minority  leader  I  think  has  some 
suggestions  of  his  own  that  may  in- 
volve changes.  So  we  will  be  looking  at 
it  very  broadly. 

Let  me  say  that  I  will  be  happy  to 
Invite  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as  well 
as.  of  course,  at  any  time  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  any  other  Senators,  to 
come  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
wisdom  and  experience  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  further,  I  should  like  to  raise 
another  point  or  two.  Under  the 
amendment  as  proposed— I  am  looking 
at  the  last  two  lines- the  key  text 
reads,  "60  days  from  adoption  of  this 
resolution  containing  such  regulations 
and/or  rules  changes  needed  to  imple- 
ment television  and/or  radio  coverage 
of  the  Senate." 

In  the  language  that  was  pror>osed 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
myself,  which  is  extremely  similar  to 
this  proposed  amendment,  we  included 
not  only  rules  and  regulations  but  we 


also  mentioned  "the  precedents  and 
traditional  practices  of  the  Senate." 

What  I  am  thinking  of  is  illustrated 
by  rule  XIX  dealing  with  recognition. 

The  rule  itself  is  only  eight  lines 
long  in  the  Senate  Procedure  Book. 
However,  the  precedents  take  up  an 
additional  10  pages,  and  there  are 
some  82  footnotes  to  support  and  in- 
terpret 8  lines  of  the  rule.  Can  we 
limit  the  study  or  the  analysis  Just  to 
the  rules  and  not  take  a  serious  look 
as  well  at  the  precedents,  which  if 
changed  as  a  result  of  television  would 
actually  require  a  rule  change?  I 
would  ask  if  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  might  be  willing  to  modify 
their  present  amendment  to  Include 
the  words  "precedents  and  traditions" 
as  well  as  that  we  would  have  the  as- 
surance that  this  study  would  include 
an  analysis  of  things  other  than  Just 
the  rules  hurdles  that  we  will  have  to 
surmount  to  Implement  television. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  it 
is  an  old  rule  of  law  that  the  calf  goes 
with  the  cow,  and  I  think  that  you 
cannot  look  at  the  rules  without  look- 
ing at  the  practical  application  of  the 
rules  through  the  precedents.  We  will 
clearly  do  that.  I  give  the  Senator 
every  assurance  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that.  I  am  delighted  at  the  response 
that  this  wiU  be  a  broad-based  study 
and  not  a  narrow  one,  that  we  will  be 
looking  beyond  the  mere  language  of 
the  Senate  rules  themselves.  I  hope  we 
can  look  at  the  effects  of  television  on 
the  rules  as  well. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  to 
begin  television  broadcasting  may  not 
necessarily  require  a  change,  say.  In 
rule  XXII.  To  bring  a  camera  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  may  not  re- 
quire any  change  In  nile  XXII,  But  it 
\s  possible  that,  as  a  result,  over  a 
period  of  time,  of  having  television 
here,  in  order  to  conduct  the  orderly 
debate  of  the  Senate,  we  may  decide 
that  we  will  have  to  change  rule  XXII. 

What  I  am  suggesting— and  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  also  suggested  this- is  that 
while,  for  example,  rule  XXII  may  not 
need  to  be  changed  to  bring  the 
camera  on  the  floor,  over  a  period  of 
time  we  may  discover,  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  conduct  business  in  this  insti- 
tution, that  it  will  require  some 
changes. 

In  the  response  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  my  ques- 
tion about  a  broad-based  study,  I  hope 
we  will  seriously  look  at  the  potential 
effects  on  rules  that  may  not  require 
modification  to  install  the  equipment 
but  may  require  modification  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  as  we  discov- 
er how  this  Institution  functions  with 
television  cameras  in  place  around  the 
galleries. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  whether  or 


not  we  will  look  at  the  effects,  the  po- 
tential long-term  effects,  on  rules,  not 
Just  what  it  might  be  necessary  to 
change  in  order  to  accommodate  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  present,  and  he  can 
describe  what  he  meant  when  he 
spoke  about  this. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator 
clearly  meant  when  he  testified  in  the 
Rules  Committee— that  you  look  at 
the  long-range  effects,  and  you  can  see 
if  there  is  a  way  to  predict  what  might 
flow  from  any  changes  In  our  practices 
here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
add  to  that,  let  me  repeat  now  the  pri- 
vate assurance  I  gave  voluntarily  to 
the  minority  leader  As  long  as  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  si>eak  to  the  sub- 
ject or  to  exert  any  influence  on  it,  I 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  and 
within  my  power  to  make  sure  that 
television  and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate  does  not  work  In  favor  of  or 
against  either  political  party  in  this 
Chamber,  nor  for  or  against  any 
Member,  and  to  deal  equitably  and 
fairly. 

The  reason  I  repeat  that  statement 
here— other  than  wanting  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  to  know  it— is  that 
implicit  in  it  is  the  assurance  that, 
either  in  the  Rules  Committee  as  I 
may  participate  there  or  on  the  floor 
or  subsequently.  If  it  develops  that 
matters  are  not  working  out  equitably, 
I  pledge  that  I  will  cooperate  with  any 
Member  to  see  that  it  does  work  out 
equitably.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
Senate  create  a  situation  In  which 
anyone  can  take  advantage  of  anyone 
else. 

I  rather  expect  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  fully  provide  against  every  eventu- 
ality in  the  Rules  Committee.  Assum- 
ing that  this  resolution  is  agreed  to 
today  and  assuming  that  the  regula- 
tions and/or  rules  as  reported  by  the 
Rules  Conunittee  are  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  my  guess  is  that  we  will  stiU 
have  to  tinker  with  that  procedure  as 
we  go  along.  I  pledge  to  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  to  monitor  that  and 
cooperate  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage for  either  party  or  any  Member. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  response.  Again,  I  commend  him 
and  the  minority  leader  for  this  lan- 
guage. As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  it 
tracks  the  idea  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  and  I  offered 
a  week  ago. 

I  must  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  my  concern  has  little  to  do  with 
political  favoritism  in  the  institution.  I 
understand  that  that  is  a  legitimate 
worry  of  some  Senators.  My  concern  is 
how  television  particularly  will  affect 
the  fundamental  nature  and  operation 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  several  months 
ago  said  to  a  group  of  us.  when  we 
were  discussing  this  issue,  "What  the 
Senate  is,  Lf  you  boil  it  down  to  its  sim- 
plest definition,  is  a  second  look."  The 
Senate,  he  said,  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  be  the  deliberate  body,  to 
take  its  time,  to  think  carefully  about 
things. 

Television  has  not  covered  any  insti- 
tution that  it  has  not  unalterably  and 
profoundly  changed. 

So  my  concern  has  more  to  do  with 
the  functioning  of  the  Senate  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  the  legislative  process  than  it 
does  with  whether  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans get  more  air  time. 

My  concern  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  affect  this  Institution's,  historic  role 
as  the  deliberate  body  that  considers 
efficiency  far  less  Important  than  how 
thoroughly  and  carefully  we  do  our 
business.  That  Is  my  fundamental  con- 
cern. 

Again,  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  helps  us  sub- 
stantially. It  alleviates  the  fears  I 
have.  I  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  one 
who  has  spent  only  13  months  in  this 
body,  others  having  been  here  many 
more  years.  As  a  newly  arrived 
Member  of  this  body.  I  like  to  think 
that  there  might  be  another  Senator 
from  Connecticut  sitting  here  one  day 
who  would  like  to  see  this  institution 
function  in  its  historic  role  as  a  delib- 
erate, thoughtful  body  that  slows 
things  down  occasionally  to  make  sure 
that  what  we  do  is  In  the  best  interests 
of  this  country.  My  concern  is  that  tel- 
evision may  alter  that  most  essential 
function  of  the  Senate,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  clearly  described 
as  "the  second  look." 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  another  question  of  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Would  it  not 
make  more  sense  to  recommit  this  res- 
olution to  the  Rules  Committee,  so 
that  when  we  first  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  televise  the 
Senate  at  all.  we  do  so  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  what  rule  changes 
would  be  involved,  rather  than  to  vote 
on  the  concept  of  televising  the  Senate 
and  then  perhaps  have  an  argument 
on  what  rule  changes  are  necessary, 
and  end  up  with  insufficient  amend- 
ments to  the  rules,  changes  in  the 
rules,  to  accommodate  the  changed  sit- 
uation in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who  is  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  Members  and  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  Senate,  that  he 
is  aware,  as  I  am,  that  almost  never  do 
we  get  everything  we  want  in  this 
Chamber. 

Just  as  he  would.  I  suspect,  like  to 
recommit  this  resolution  and  start 
over  in  the  basic  consideration  of  it,  I 


would  like  that  agreed  to  now.  in  its 
original  form.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
quite  what  I  wanted,  and  I  suspect 
that  Lf  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
that  will  not  entirely  satisfy  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

We  spoke  of  traditions  and  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate.  The  most 
uniformly  exercised  precedent  and  the 
most  honored  tradition  of  the  Senate 
is  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  we  final- 
ly arrive  at  a  result,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  done  here.  This  amendment  is 
a  bipartisan  leadership  amendment. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byro  and  I  are  the 
cosponsors.  This  amendment  has  been 
worked  over.  It  has  been  honed  and 
polished  by  people  on  both  sides,  *by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Nobody  is  getting  everything  he 
wants.  I  think  it  is  the  best  resolution 
of  this  issue  at  this  time,  and  I  urge 
that  we  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fiulher  announce  that.  If  present 
Eind  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  would  vote  "yea". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grasslet).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 
YEAS— 95 


Abdnor 

Qam 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Murkowaki 

Baucua 

Oorton 

NIckles 

Bentaen 

Or«Mley 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bonchwltz 

Hatfield 

Brmdley 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Brmdy 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Hamr  P..  Jr. 

HoUlncs 

Rietle 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Huddleaton 

Roth 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

ChUea 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Long 

Symms 

Dole 

Lucar 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Durenbercer 

Matsunaca 

Tsongas 

Eacleton 

Mattingly 

WaUop 

East 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Pord 

Metsenbaum 

Zorinsky 

NAYS— I 
Laxalt 

NOT  VOTlNO-4 

Armstrong  D'Amato 

Cochran  Jepsen 

So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  (UP  No. 
872,  as  modified)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  cloture  vote  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The    resolution    (S.     Res.     20),    as 
amended,  was  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  20 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  provide  for  television  and/or  radio  cov- 
erage (including  videotapes  and  radio  broad- 
cast recordings)  of  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  This  resolution  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Senate  agrees  to  a  resolution  which  is 
hereby  required  to  be  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration 60  days  from  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion containing  such  regulations  and/or 
rules  changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

rXTLAMATION  OF  VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  TO 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  20 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ordi- 
narily I  am  content  not  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  a  vote.  My  vote  was  "aye" 
for  the  amendment  to  the  resolution 
that  we  had  before  the  Senate.  I  was, 
nevertheless,  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  because  there  is  an 
implication  there  in  the  matter  even 
though  the  amendment  was  more  to 
my  liking.  I  voted  for  it  for  that 
reason.  I  thought  I  should  make  a 
record  of  that  for  the  information  of 
the  membership. 

CLOTURE  VOTE  TOMORROW  VITIATED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  It  is  necessary,  since  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  disposed  of.  but.  under 
the  rules,  there  would  be  a  vote  on  clo- 
ture on  the  resolution  tomorrow.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  necessary, 
that  order  for  a  cloture  vote  tomorrow 
be  vitiated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


purposes 


but   we    cannot    keep    our 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today.  I 
wish  to  advise  Senators  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  motion  may  be  made  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  bill,  but  if  we  do,  there  will 
not  be  votes  on  it  prior  to  tomorrow. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
take  a  few  moments  to  decide  whether 
the  managers  of  that  measure  are 
ready  to  proceed,  so,  for  the  moment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  5:25  p.m.,  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  previous- 
ly ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARGENTINA'S  NUCLEAR  PRO- 
GRAM AND  THE  DANGERS  OF 
NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  IN 
THIS  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  tense  confrontation  in  the 
South  Atlantic  gives  cause  for  renewed 
concern  about  the  direction  of  Argen- 
tina's nuclear  power  program.  As  one 
who  has  been  following  the  potential 
for  nuclear  proliferation  in  this  key 
South  American  country  for  several 
weeks  prior  to  Argentina's  seizure  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  implications  of  informa- 
tion I  have  received  from  independent 
sources  in  the  past  few  days  which  has 
been  confirmed  to  my  satisfaction. 

Argentina  is  a  country  which  clearly 
has  maintained  the  option  of  develop- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  Argentina  has  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty  and  has  not  ratified 
the  regional  Treaty  of  Tlateloco  which 
would  establish  a  nuclear  weapons  free 
zone  in  Latin  America.  It  disputes  the 
official  U.S.  Government  position  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosion  and  a  nuclear 
weapon  and  It  rejects  interpretations 
of  the  Tlateloco  accord  which  would 
bar  nuclear  explosions. 

Adm.  Carols  Castro  Madera,  chair- 
man of  the  Argentine  National  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  recently  contend- 
ed, in  a  March  10  interview  with  the 
Argentine  publication  Noticias  Argen- 
tines that: 

There  is  no  project  underway  for  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  explosives  for  iieaceful 


hands  tied  if  they  prove  useful  in  the  future 
•  •  •  Argentina  has  reserved  its  right  to 
buUd  explosives  for  petu:ef ul  purposes. 

Last  February  28.  Madera  was  asked 
by  the  Brazilian  publication  O  Globo 
"if  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  an  atomic  bomb?" 
Madera  stated: 

The  two  countries  do  have  the  capability 
to  manufacture  it  *  *  *  some  people  believe 
that  Argentina  and  Brazil  want  to  manufac- 
ture the  bomb  but  they  can't.  This  is  non- 
sense. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Madera  told  the 
Argentine  publication  Telam  on 
March  14,  1982  that  "Argentina  be- 
lieves that  it  is  necessary  to  have  free- 
dom of  action"  in  the  realm  of  atomic 
development.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Jomal  do  Brasil  quoted  Madera  as 
saying  Argentina  had  "reached  a 
degree  of  scientific  and  technological 
development  that  would  allow  us  to 
build  an  atomic  bomb,"  adding  that 
"only  a  little  more  research  and  a  few 
more  installations— including  a  urani- 
um reprocessing  plant— are  needed  for 
the  country  to  have  bomb-making  ca- 
pacity." 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  are 
of  particular  concern  in  light  of  the 
isolation  from  the  Ihiropean  conununi- 
ty  which  Argentina  is  enduring  as  a 
result  of  its  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. An  isolated  country  ruled  by 
generals  and  admirals,  which  has  al- 
ready shown  its  contempt  for  interna- 
tional norms  by  occupying  territory  in 
violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  might 
well  choose  to  exploit  its  carefully 
maintained  nuclear  option  if  pushed 
to  the  wall. 

New  developments  in  the  Argentine 
program  suggest  that  Argentina  is  in 
fact  retaining  the  option  to  build  nu- 
clear bombs  and  is  moving  in  a  deter- 
mined manner  to  develop  this  capabil- 
ity. To  accomplish  this  end.  Argentina 
is  marching  down  the  same  road  trav- 
eled by  the  Indians  and  the  Pakistanis 
before  them:  they  are  developing  two 
nuclear  programs.  One  is  put  together 
only  with  international  assistance  and 
international  inspection.  The  other  is 
indigenous,  and  in  some  cases,  clandes- 
tine, and  clearly  suitable  for  weapons 
production.  Weaknesses  in  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
safeguards  for  CANDU-type  reactors 
provide  the  possibility  that  even  the 
inspected  program  may  be  a  source  of 
weapons  grade  material.  Given  the  Ar- 
gentine junta's  contempt  for  interna- 
tional law— as  evidenced  by  their  occu- 
pation of  the  Falklands  and  the  mas- 
sacre over  the  past  6  years  by  govern- 
ment security  forces  of  thousands  of 
their  own  citizens— there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Argentines  may  simply 
breach  safeguards  agreements  when 
they  deem  it  desirable. 

An  informed  analysis  of  the  Argen- 
tine nuclear  program  shows  that  they 
are  carefully  putting  all  the  elements 


in  place  to  have  an  entire  fuel  cycle- 
not  subject  to  international  insi>ection 
safeguards— and  thus  a  ready  source 
for  bomb-grade  Plutonium.  They  al- 
ready have  Atucha  I,  a  370  megawatt 
reactor,  with  the  Atucha  II  and  Em- 
balse  reactors  under  construction. 
These  reactors  are  idead  types  for 
maximizing  plutonium  production. 
And  these  will  be  under  safeguards  of 
dubious  utility,  since  the  IAEA  Direc- 
tor General  has  admitted  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  diversions  from  such 
reactor  types  when  the  coimtry  in- 
volved can  manufacture  its  own  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  run  it  through  the  reactor 
without  accounting. 

Argentina  has  just  such  an  indige- 
nous nuclear  fuel  fabrication  capabil- 
ity. They  mine  their  own  uranium. 
They  produce  their  own  zircalloy 
tubing.  And  they  fabricate  their  own 
fuel— none  of  it  accounted  for  by  the 
IAEA. 

My  information  is  that  Argentina  is 
now  pressing  toward  completion  of  the 
missing  links  in  this  chain.  They  are 
building  a  pilot  heavy  water  plant  for 
reactor  moderation  that  will  not  be 
safeguarded.  They  are  also  moving  to 
complete  a  key  facility,  an  unsafe- 
guarded  reprocessing  plant  at  Ezeiza, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires, 
where  plutonium  can  be  recovered  for 
atomic  bombs.  This  clandestine  re- 
processing plant  will  be  completed 
some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  1982, 
giving  Argentina  the  potential  to 
produce  enough  pure,  weapons  grade 
Plutonium  for  at  least  one  atomic 
bomb  less  than  6  months  after  this 
plant  begins  operations.  A  final  con- 
cern regards  persistent  reports  that 
Argentina  has  on  the  drawing  boards 
plans  for  "Re7",  an  unsafeguarded 
production  reactor  of  from  25  to  75 
megawatts,  which  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  circumvent  or  breach  IAEA  in- 
spection of  its  existing,  safeguarded 
reactors.  This  would  give  them  a 
steady  source  of  unaccounted  plutoni- 
um for  military  use. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  Argentina 
clearly  has  at  least  the  theoretical  ca- 
pability to  produce  nuclear  bomb 
grade  material  in  significant  quantities 
within  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Presiaent,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
danger  that  nuclear  proliferation  will 
spread  to  this  hemisphere— escalating 
regional  tensions  to  a  point  where  nu- 
clear weapons  may  be  used,  we  must 
press  further  both  on  European  sup- 
pliers of  nuclear  hardware,  and  the 
Argentine  recipients  to  accept  full 
international  safeguards  on  their  nu- 
clear development.  The  Europeans 
should  not  renew  or  continue  nuclear 
trade  with  Argentina  Lf  that  coimtry 
continues  to  reject  inspection  of  its 
most  sensitive  nuclear  facilities.  Ar- 
gentina should  be  pressed  to  ratify  the 
Tlatel(x;o  accords  and  to  forswear  nu- 
clear explosions.  And  the  Reagan  ad- 
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ministration  should  use  whatever  le- 
verage has  been  gained  from  cozying 
up  to  the  Argentine  junta  to  press 
that  nation  to  step  away  from  the 
brink  of  developing  nuclear  explosives. 
The  current  confrontation  in  the 
South  Atlantic  would  be  far  more  seri- 
ous if  the  Argentine  generals  and  ad- 
mirals were  rattling  a  nuclear  saber. 
This  fact  should  help  us  to  recognize 
the  urgency  of  these  antiproliferation 
tasks. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OP  STATE 
FAMILY  FARM  DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY  SMALL  ISSUE  DE- 
VELOPMENT BONDS. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  high  interest  rates  and 
the  sharp  cutbacks  in  Federal  loan 
and  guarantee  programs,  the  farmers 
of  South  Carolina  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  In  obtaining  financ- 
ing for  the  acquisition  of  new  farm- 
land. The  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
an  effort  to  replace  these  lost  funds, 
established  the  State  family  farm  de- 
velopment authority.  Through  the 
issue  of  small  issue  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  the  authority  is  helping 
the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  to  ac- 
quire the  land  needed  to  keep  their 
family  farms  a  going  concern.  This 
program  was  put  In  jeopardy  when  the 
Treasury  Department  Introduced  a 
proposal  to  restrict  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds. 
This  proposal  will  kUl  South  Caroli- 
na's program  by  eliminating  its  source 
of  financing. 

In  response  to  this  proposal,  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
State  family  farm  development  au- 
thority small  Issue  development  bonds. 
Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  Senator 
HoLLiNcs  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  resolution  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoiu).  as  follows: 

A  Senate  RssoLnnoii 
Whereas  acrictilture  \&  the  primary  indus- 
try providing  Jobs  and  Income  for  the  econo- 
my of  niral  and  small  communities  in  South 
Carolina;  iind 

Whereas  twenty-five  percent  of  South 
Carolina  farmers  are  over  sixty-five  years 
and  will  soon  retire  from  farming:  and 

Whereas  sharp  cut  backs  in  federal  loan 
and  guarantee  programs  for  l>eginning 
farmers  have  increased  the  need  for  the 
states  to  develop  loan  programs  for  quali- 
fied beginning  farmers  needed  to  fill  the 
void  left  in  our  rural  economy  by  retiring 
farmers:  and 

Whereas  South  Carolina  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  new  federalism  and  established 
the  South  Carolina  State  Family  Farm  De- 
velopment Authority,  which  is  authorized  to 
issue  it£  revenue  bonds  for  loans  to  begin- 


ning farmers  for  purchases  of  farmland,  im- 
provements, and  depreciable  farm  property 
such  as  equipment  and  brood  stock,  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  farming:  and 

Whereas  the  South  Carolina  Family  Farm 
Development  Authority  revenue  bonds  can 
most  economically  and  successfully  be  mar- 
keted in  composite  lots  of  small  issue,  tax 
exempt,  industrial  development  bonds:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  memorialized  to  support 
the  continuation  of  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  State  Family  Farm  Development  Author- 
ity small  Issue  development  bonds,  to  repeal 
revenue  ruling  81-216  and  comparable  treas- 
ury department  regulations  barring  compos- 
ite marketing  of  small  issue  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  and  retain  as  allowable  pur- 
poses a  farmer's  purchase  of  land  to  be  used 
for  farming:  Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
I»resident  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  representing  South  Carolina. 


UNITED  STATES  OLYMPIC  FUND 
CHECKOFF  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Imouyb.  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens,  on 
their  bill  S.  1595  known  as  the  United 
States  Olympic  Fund  Checkoff  Act  of 
1981. 

U.S.  athletes  are  seen  as  emissaries 
of  this  country  and  our  amateur  ath- 
letes deserve  recognition  and  support 
from  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee is  the  only  1  of  147  national 
Olympic  committees  not  to  receive  sup- 
port from  Its  government.  We  have 
the  greatest  athletes  in  the  world  if 
they  are  given  appropriate  opportuni- 
ties to  excel.  We  carmot  expect  our 
athletes  to  be  competitive  if  they  are 
not  given  a  proper  chance. 

S.  1595  can  help  bring  the  United 
States  back  to  the  top  of  amateur  ath- 
letics. Moneys  raised  under  this  bill 
will  help  in  building  new  facilities,  pro- 
viding better  equipment,  improving 
the  Olympic  Training  Center,  and 
broadening  the  scope  of  athletic  pro- 
grams that  are  offered  to  people  of  all 
ages  and  abilities,  not  only  the  elite 
athlete.  I  wholeheartedly  support  S. 
1595  and  its  desired  results. 


RIGHT  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE  TO 
OFFER  E-COM  UPHELD  BY  AP- 
PEALS COURT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  on  April  20  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  upheld  the  Postal  Service's  right 
to  offer  its  electronic  computer  origi- 
nated mail  service  (E-COM). 

The  court  denied  a  petition  brought 
by  the  Justice  Department  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981.  1  business  day  before  the 
service  was  scheduled  to  start,  which 


sought  to  prevent  the  Postal  Service 
from  offering  or  continuing  to  offer  E- 
COM.  The  Postal  Service  inaugurated 
E-COM  on  January  4.  1982,  as  sched- 
uled. The  court  noted  that  the  Postal 
Service  Governors'  decision  of  August 
15,  1980.  announcing  the  initiation  of 
E-COM  service  was  final,  noting  that 
any  party  wishing  to  challenge  that 
decision  should"  have  done  so  within 
the  15  days  prescribed  by  law  for  an 
appeal. 

I  am  now  very  optimistic  that  the 
way  is  clear  for  customers  to  use  E- 
COM  without  reservation. 

Since  the  service  started,  over  400 
mailers  have  applied  for  certification 
to  use  E-COM,  which  utilizes  private 
telecommunications  services  to  trans- 
mit computer  generated  messages 
from  the  mailer  to  computers  in  25 
specially  equipped  E-COM  serving 
post  offices  throughout  the  country. 
The  messages  are  then  printed  and  de- 
livered within  2  delivery  days  of  the 
transmission. 

In  the  last  SV^  months,  the  Postal 
Service  has  proven  that  E-COM  works 
and  works  well. 

E-COM  allows  the  Postal  Service  to 
meet  its  traditional  and  mandated  re- 
sponsibility to  utilize  new  technology 
and  provide  efficient,  universal  mail 
service  at  reasonable  cost. 

E-COM  combines  the  universal  de- 
livery system  of  the  Postal  Service 
with  the  telecommunications  technol- 
ogy of  the  private  sector  to  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(IfO.  81-340ai 

In  Re  United  States  or  America,  Petition- 
er. Before  Wright.  Robb  and  Edwards, 
Circuit  Jodcss 

order 

The  Court  has  considered  the  petition  for 
extraordinary  writ  in  the  above-captioned 
case,  and  the  following  additional  submis- 
sions, all  of  which  are  hereby  ordered  filed. 
if  not  already  done; 

Petitioner's  appendix  to  the  petition  for 
extraordinary  writ; 

Response  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  opposition  to  the  petition  for  ex- 
traordinary writ,  and  appendices; 

Petitioner's  reply  to  the  response  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  as  corrected; 

Joint  response  of  Graphnet,  Inc.  and  OTE 
Telenet  Communications  Corporation  in 
support  of  the  petition  for  extraordinary 
writ; 

The  brief  of  the  Postal  Rate  Conunission 
as  amicus  curiae; 

The  brief  of  the  United  States  Senators  as 
amicus  curiae; 

The  supplemental  res[x>nse  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service. 

Upon  consideration  of  all  these  submis- 
sions, it  Is 
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Ordered  that  the  petition  for  extraordi- 
nary writ  is  denied,  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  attached  memorandum  of  the  Court. 

Per  Curiam. 

memorandum 

The  petition  for  extraordinary  writ  in  aid 
of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  seeks  an  order 
under  28  U.S.C.  {  1651.  preventing  the 
Postal  Service  from  continuing  to  offer  elec- 
tronic mail  (E-COM)  service.  Granting  this 
requested  relief,  however,  would  not  aid  this 
Court's  present  or  potential  jurisdiction. 

The  Postal  Service  issued  on  August  15, 
1980  a  decision  announcing  the  Postal  Serv- 
ices  plan  to  initiate  ECOM  service  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1982,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Postal  Services  challenge  in  this  Court  to 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission's  approval  of 
E-COM  service  on  an  experimental  basis. 
The  August  15.  1980  decision  was  never  ap- 
pealed by  the  parties  or  amici.  39  U.S.C. 
\  3628  provides  that  a  decision  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Service  to  allow  under  protest 
or  modify  a  recommended  decision  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  must  be  appealed 
within  fifteen  days  of  the  publication  of  the 
decision;  the  section  further  provides  that 
•'[nlo  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review 
a  decision  made  by  the  Commission  or  Gov- 
ernors under  this  chapter  except  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section." 

The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
August  15.  1980  decision  of  the  Service  had 
effect  of  authorizing  the  Service's  Institu- 
tion of  E-COM  service  and  that  this  deci- 
sion was  unaffected  by  this  Courts  decision 
in  Governors.  United  States  Postal  Service 
V.  United  States  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
664  F.2d  108  (CD.  Clr.  1981).  Any  party 
wishing  to  challenge  the  Service's  Augiist 
15,  1980  decision  should  have  done  so  by  the 
exclusive  means  provided  in  39  U.S.C. 
{ 3628.  No  such  challenge  was  made.  An 
order  under  the  All  Writs  Act  "may  not  ap- 
propriately be  used  merely  as  a  substitute 
for  the  appeal  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
statute."  Roche  v.  Evaporated  Milk  Associa- 
tion. 319  V. 8.  21,  26  a943). 

Other  statutory  provisions  appear  to  offer 
petitioner,  intervenors  and  amici  the  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  the  Postal  Service's  con- 
tinued operation  of  E-COM  Service.  See  39 
U.S.C.  $M09.  3623  and  3662.  This  Court's 
potential  appellate  jurisdiction  over  appro- 
priate actions  brought  pursuant  to  those 
provisions  is  not  thwarted  by  the  Postal 
Service's  continued  operation  of  E-COM 
service.  Therefore,  relief  under  the  All 
Writs  Act  would  be  Inappropriate. 


I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  fourth  Annual  Science  and 
Technology  Report  as  required  under 
the  National  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976.  This  is  the  first  such 
report  of  my  Administration. 

Science  and  technology  are  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  of 
this  Administration  and  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  for  jobs,  en- 
hanced national  security,  increased 
international  competitiveness,  and 
better  health  and  quality  of  life.  The 
continued  advancement  of  both  theo- 
retical and  applied  scientific  knowl- 
edge Is  of  vital  importance  to  contin- 
ued himian  progress  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  complex  problems  facing 
the  world  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  Report  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  Federal  government  in 
supporting  our  scientific  enterprise. 
But  It  also  emphasizes  that  some 
things  can  best  be  done  by  the  private 
sector.  I  believe  that  together  we  will 
be  able  to  harness  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  meet  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  all  our  people. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  April  21,  1982. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
REPORT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT.  PM-128 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  Pellecer. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  following  bill: 

S.  266.  An  act  to  foster  greater  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriate coordination  and  sharing  of  such 
health-care  resources;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ulll 
Tulfua,  Talameafoou  Tuifua,  HeU  Tulfua. 
Sateki  Tuifua.  Ilalsaane  Tulfua.  and  Ofa 
Hemoonl  Tulfua;  and 

H.R.  6038.  An  act  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  UUi 
Tulfua.  Talameafoou  Tulfua,  Heta  Tuifua, 
Sateki  Tuifua,  Uaisaane  Tuifua.  and  Ofa 
Hemoonl  Tulfua;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


The  following  biU  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  6038.  An  act  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-3257.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  on  the  status  of  1982  re- 
scissions and  deferrals;  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry; the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: the  Committee  on  the  Budget;  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation;  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources;  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  the  Conmiittee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs;  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources;  and  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

EC-3258.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  methods  for 
efficient  and  equitable  marketing  of  tobac- 
co; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

EC-3259.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1981  annual  report  of  the  Export 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3260.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3261.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  68th  annual  report  of  the 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3262.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of 
Amtrak  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  for  January  1982  on  certain  passen- 
ger and  ontime  data  for  the  system:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3263.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  establishing  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  Mass.;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3264.  A  communication  from  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  entitled 
"Energy  Information  Report  to  Congress." 
March  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-326S.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
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ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  establishing  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore,  N.C.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3266.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  establishing  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Mich.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3267.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  transmit 
ting  pursuant  to  law.  project  performance 
audit  reports  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter- 
amerlcan  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3268.  A  commurucation  from  the  At- 
torney-Advisor, Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  interna- 
tional agreements  other  than  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
previous  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3269.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  the 
second  biennial  report  on  excess  and  surplus 
personal  property  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3270.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  EkJucation  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  PLUS  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3271.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  service  of  proc- 
ess; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-3272.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  Improve  the  inter- 
state and  Intrastate  coordination  of  migrant 
education  activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3273.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  consolidated 
grant  applications  for  insular  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3274.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  for  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  Public  Law  480 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-3275.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1981  report  of  the 
Forest  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3276.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  deci- 
sion made  to  convert  the  refuse  collection 
EUid  disposal  services  function  at  Grand 
Forks  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Dak.,  to  perform- 
ance under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3277.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Bahrain  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


EC-3278.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  per  unit  cost  and  the 
changing  situation  surrounding  the  Patriot 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3279.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  that  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  plans  to  study  the  conversion  from  In- 
house  operation  to  commercial  contract  of 
various  functions  at  different  installations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3280.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director.  Facility  and  Requirements. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logis- 
tics, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
21  construction  projects  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Army  National  Guard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3281.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3282.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annunl  report  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  2271.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriatloivs 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-337). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
Dolon  Opelt  (Rept.  No.  97-338). 

S.  222.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lydia  Delos 
Santos  Colcol  (Rept  No.  97-339). 

S.  224.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Isoo  Kojima 
(Rept.  No.  97-340). 

S.  1048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Braun 
Green  (Rept.  No.  97-341). 

S.  1364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ramon 
Beltron  Alvenda  Ostler  (Rept.  No.  97-342). 

S.  1494.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pandelis 
Perdlkls  (Rept.  No.  97-343). 

S.  1781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ezekiel 
Trail  Clemons  (Rept.  No.  97-344). 

H.R.  1624.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Macam  Alc&len  (Rept.  No.  97-345). 

H.R.  1796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacobo 
Cosio-Franco  (Rept.  No.  97-346). 

H.R.  1977.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gloria  (Joy)  C.  Villa  (Rept.  No.  97-347) 

H.R.  3478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maruko  KuboU  Smith  (Rept.  No.  97-348). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  G. 
Reese  (Rept.  No.  97-349). 

S.  521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Bane  (Rept.  No.  97-350). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title; 


S.  1569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Professor 
Ramarao  Inguva  (Rept.  No.  97-351). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florence 
Louis  Barry  (Rept.  No.  97-352). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  to 
the  title: 

S.  79.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Y. 
Quijano.  his  wife  Marichu  Larrazabal  Qui- 
jano  and  his  son.  Franz  Joseph  Quijano  and 
his  daughter.  Maria  Estrella  Quijano  (Rept. 
No.  97-353). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dante  Sor- 
iano Loo  and  Rhodora  Guerrero  Loo,  his 
wife  (Rept.  No.  97-354). 

S.  1092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Monzon  (Rept.  No,  97-355). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  and 
with  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Garcia- 
Nunez  and  Maura  Garcla-Nunez,  his  wife 
(Rept.  No.  97-356). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Hassan  Abdul  (Rept.  No.  97-357). 

H.R.  1681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
Bartholo  Eubanks  (Rept.  No.  97-358). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2405.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
boundary  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest  to 
allow  an  exchange  of  land  with  the  city  of 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  2406.  A  bill  to  create  the  United  States 
Revltalization  Bank  and  to  authorize  such 
Bank  to  issue  obligations  and  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  qualifying  business 
enterprises  and  local  government  units:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TmnutoNO): 

S.  2407.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  salary  adjustments  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  assure  that  Members 
are  not  exempt  from  requirements  for  justi- 
ficatlori  of  income  tax  deductions,  and  to 
provide  that  legislation  increasing  Member's 
compensation.  Federal  income  tax  benefits, 
or  limitations  on  outside  earnings  is  consid- 
ered separately  from  other  legislation,  is 
adopted  only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  does 
not  take  effect  until  the  start  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  Congress  In  which  ap- 
proved; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuifH): 

S.  2408.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (by  request): 

S.  2409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BoscHwrrz): 
S.  2410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  certain  agricultural  commodities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SPECTER  (for  himself,   Mr. 
BiDEN,  and  Mr.  Hetlin): 
S.   2411.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  2412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  2413.  A  bill  to  delete  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
treat  Members  of  Congress  separately  with 
respect  to  living  expense  deductions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,     to     provide     for    jurisdiction     over 
common  carriers  by  water  engaging  in  for- 
eign  commerce   to   and   from   the   United 
States  utilizing  ports  in  nations  contiguous 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2415.  A  bill  to  provide  that  food  stamp 
adjustments  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  are 
coordinated  with  cost-of-living  adjustmente; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  2416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JulieU 
Rabara  Rasay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  the  increased 
responsiveness  and  accountability  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  Congress  and 
citizens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatakawa): 
S.  2418.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Lulseno  Mission  Indians 
to  lease  for  99  years  certain  lands  held  in 
trust  for  such  band;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Zorirsky, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Abdmor,  Mr.  Domem- 
ici,    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr.    Buroick. 
Mrs.    Hawkins,   Mr.   Cochran,   Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,   Mr.   GoLDWATER,   and 
Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  regarding  venue,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Denton,   Mr.   Stmms,   Mr.   Abdnor, 
Mr.     BtniDicK.     Mr.     Chiles,     Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.    Helms,    Mr.    Mattinglt,    Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.   Kasten,   Mr.   Heplin. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Stappord.       Mr.       Hollings.       Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.     MoYNiHAN,     Mr.     Dole,     Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Specter,  Mrs.   Kas- 
SENBAUM,     Mr.     Hatch,     and     Mr. 
Tower): 
S.J.  Res.  189.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  25.  1982,  as  "Missing  Children  Day.":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  190.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  FYesldent  to  designate 
"National  Family  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary- 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  Res.  368.  A  resolution  regarding  the 
U.S.  response  to  the  Argentine  invasion  of 
the  Falkland  Islands;  submitted  and  read. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Chapee 
(for    himself.    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Stappord.  Mr. 
Mattinoly,     Mr.     Matsunaga.     Mr. 
iNotTYE,   Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.   Weicker. 
Mr.    TsoNGAs,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Rodman.  Mr.  Hitm- 
phrey.  and  Mr.  Dodd)): 
S.  Res.  369.  A  resolution  opposing  the  im- 
position of  import  fees  on  the  importation 
of  any  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  Res.  370.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  a  halt  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of 
further  production  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear  warheads   while   t>eginnmg   strategic 
arms   negotiations:   to  the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2405.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
boundary  of  the  Cibola  National 
Forest  to  allow  an  exchange  of  lands 
with  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EXCHANGE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  legislation  which 
will  culminate  years  of  effort  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level  to  in- 
clude roughly  7,000  acres  of  land 
known  as  the  Elena  GaUegos  tract, 
which  will  be  included  Into  the  Cibola 
National  Forest  System  and  into  the 
existing  Sandla  Wilderness.  This  legis- 
lation is  very  simple.  It  readjusts  pre- 
vious legislation  with  reference  to  the 
boimdaries  of  this  tract  of  land  as  well 
as  the  size. 

Acquisition  of  the  Elena  Gallegos 
tract  was  first  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1978.  Then  in  1980  the  authoriza- 
tion was  modified  in  order  to  insure 
that  once  the  Elena  Gallegos  tract  was 
acquired  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  it 
would  be  placed  into  existing  wilder- 
ness. 

Originally,  it  was  thought  that  ac- 
quisition of  the  parcel  would  come 
through  a  purchase  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  Howev- 
er, there  currently  is  a  moratorium  on 
new  land  purchases  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Innovative  methods 
must  therefore  be  utilized  in  land  ac- 
quisition programs. 


The  city  of  Albuquerque  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  had  already  con- 
tractually committed  well  over  $6  mil- 
lion toward  the  purchase  of  the  land 
in  order  to  keep  this  price  of  the  tract 
fixed.  Faced  with  a  dilemma  of  how  to 
acquire  this  land  without  expending 
Federal  dollars,  the  citizens  of  Albu- 
querque came  up  with  an  answer. 

They  adopted  a  special  sales  tax  to 
assist  in  the  purchase  of  this  parcel. 
This  was  an  action  that  involved  and 
generated  widespread  public  support 
throughout  the  local  community. 

The  city  thereupon  renegotiated  the 
existing  contract  to  lower  the  pur- 
chase price  and  set  a  3-year  timetable 
for  raising  necessary  revenues.  As  I 
said  before,  this  bill  is  a  simple  bill.  It 
amends  the  1978  act  by  making  small 
adjustments  in  acreage  that  have  been 
made  in  order  to  make  this  exchange 
possible.  For  many  years  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  has  been  attempting  to 
acquire  this  land  because  it  has  recog- 
nized that  the  land  is  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  wilderness  system. 

I  think  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
have  risen  to  the  challenge  that  we 
have  given  them.  They  have  found  a 
way  to  place  a  tract  into  the  national 
wilderness  system  without  depending 
solely  on  Federal  money.  They  have 
found  a  way  to  preserve  a  piece  of  our 
Nation's  heritage  for  generations  to 
come.  And  finally,  they  have  once 
again  shown  us  that  all  solutions  do 
not  necessarily  come  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.« 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  2406.  A  bill  to  create  the  U.S.  Re- 
vltalization Bank  and  to  authorize 
such  Bank  to  issue  obligations  and 
provide  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
qualifying  business  enterprises  and 
local  government  imits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eagleton  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Recori).) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2407.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of 
law  providing  for  salary  adjustments 
for  Members  of  Congress,  to  assure 
that  Members  sire  not  exempt  from  re- 
quirements for  justification  of  income 
tax  deductions,  and  to  provide  that 
legislation  increasing  Member's  com- 
pensation. Federal  income  tax  bene- 
fits, or  limitations  on  outside  earnings 
is  considered  separately  from  other 
legislation,  is  adopted  only  by  a  re- 
corded vote,  and  (ioes  not  take  effect 
until  the  start  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Congress  in  which  approved;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL  COMPENSATION 
REPORM  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  on  behalf  of 
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myself  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THURMOin)),  an  omnibus 
congressional  pay  reform  bill.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  streamline  and  open  to 
public  view  the  process  by  which 
Members  of  Congress  vote  on  pay  in- 
creases, tax  benefits,  and  outside 
Income  limitations. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  change 
the  way  Congress  votes  on  pay.  tax. 
and  outside  compensation.  Instead  of 
minor  amendments  on  obscure  bills 
and  changes  without  substantial 
debate,  the  Congress  should  face  these 
decisions  squarely,  out  in  the  open, 
and  without  subterfuge. 

The  bill  has  four  major  provisions: 

First.  No  change  In  compensation, 
tax  treatment,  or  outside  earnings  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  will  become  ef- 
fective until  the  seating  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  Congress  in  which 
the  change  was  approved. 

Second.  No  Member  of  Congress 
shall  be  eligible  for  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  pay. 

Third.  No  Member  of  Congress  shall 
be  uniquely  exempt  from  Internal 
Revenue  Service  provisions  demanding 
item-by-item  Justifications  of  business 
expense  tax  deductions. 

Fourth.  No  change  in  compensation, 
tax  treatment,  or  outside  earnings  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  in  any  legislation 
which  does  not  deal  exclusively  with 
such  change.  And  any  such  legislation 
may  be  approved  only  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  the  Members. 

These  reforms  would  force  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  items  of  direct  inter- 
est to  Members  in  a  regxilar  and  open 
manner.  No  longer  could  amendments 
be  attached  to  other  bills.  They  would 
have  to  stand  on  their  own  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  recorded  vote  in  both  bodies. 

Further,  any  vote  increasing  pay, 
outside  income,  or  tax  treatment 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  the  next 
Congress  was  seated.  A  version  of  this 
language  was  narrowly  dropped  from 
our  Constitution.  Its  intent  then,  as 
now,  was  to  preclude,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  appearance  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  voting  for  measures  that 
would  accrue  to  the  personal  benefit 
of  Members. 

I  welcome  cosponsors  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committee  will  report  out  such  a 
reform  package  before  the  Congress 
once  again  must  deal  with  these  issues 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.2407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrPLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus 
Congressional  Compensation  Reform  Act  of 
1982". 

SEC.  2.  EUMINATION  OP  PROVISIONS  OP 
LAW  PROVIDING  FOR  SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  MEMBERS 
OP  CONGRESS. 

(a)  ELiMUfATioH  or  Ahhtjal  Adjustmejct.— 
Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1948  (2  U.S.C.  31)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2).  relating  to 
congressional  salary  adjustments. 

(b)  QUANDRENNIAL  COMMISSION  RECOMMKIf- 

DATioNs  To  Be  AsvisoRY  Only.— 

(1)  Amendmxnt  to  fkdkral  salary  act  op 
i»s7.— Section  225(i)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  i;.S.C.  359)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  which  relate  to  offices  and  po- 
sitions within  the  purview  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  shall  be 
of  an  advisory  nature  only  and,  unless  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law,  shall  not  take  effect 
under  this  subsection.". 

(2)  Technical  and  coifroRMiifG  amkno- 
MXirrs.— (A)  Section  225(1X1)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  359(1 »  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  those  offices 
and  tKtsitlons  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion)" before  "shall  become  effective". 

(B)  Section  22S(J)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  360)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "which  are"  before  "trans- 
mitted": and 

(II)  by  inserting  "and  which  take  effect 
under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section"  t>efore 
"shall,  if  approved  by  the  Congress". 

(C)  Section  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (U.S.C.  35«)  Is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "The  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States"  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(11)  by  Inserting  "the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and"  before  "offices"  in  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

(c)  Members'  (^uhrewt  Salary  Rati  to 
Continue  Until  C^ranokd  by  Law.— Section 
601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(a))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sic.  601.  (aXl)  UntU  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for— 

"(A)  each  Senator,  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  I*uerto  Rico, 

"(B)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and 

"(C)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  the  rate  payable  for 
such  positions,  respectively,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Congression- 
al Compensation  Reform  Act  of  1982.". 

(d)  Elimination  or  Permanent  Afpiiopria- 
TioNs  roR  Membexs'  Compensation.— Sec- 
tion 130  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  proposes"  (approved  October  1,  1981; 
Public  Law  97-51)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  3.  MEMBERS  NOT  TO  BE  EXEMPT  PROM 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  StTBSTAN- 
TIATION  OP  UVING  EXPENSE  DE- 
DUCTIONS. 

(a)  III  GENERAL- Paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  section  280 A  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  coordination 


with  section  162(aK2)  and  substantiation  of 
deductions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section 
162(a)(2).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(aH2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units). ". 

(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1975,  except  that  in  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975, 
and  before  January  1,  1980,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to 
taxable  years  for  which,  on  December  29. 
1981,  the  making  of  a  refund,  or  the  assess- 
ment of  a  deficiency,  was  not  barred  by  law 
or  any  rule  of  law. 

SEC.  4.  REQUIREMENTS  APPUCABLE  TO 
ADOPTION  OF  FUTURE  SALARY 
INCREASES.  TAX  BENEPrTS.  AND 
ADJUSTMENTS  TO  OUTSIDE 
EARNINGS  UMrrS. 

(a)  Benettts  Deterred  Until  Start  or 
Following  Congress.— 

( 1 )  Deperral.— Congressional  benefits  sub- 
ject to  this  paragraph  shall  not  take  effect 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Congress  during  which  the  law  or 
resolution  providing  such  benefits  is  enacted 
or  adopted.  Such  a  law  or  resolution  shall 
not  be  considered  to  supersede  this  para- 
graph unless  it  specifically  refers  to  this 
paragraph  and  expressly  states  that  it  su- 
persedes this  paragraph. 

(2)  Congressional  benetits  subject  to 
paragraph  (D— The  following  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(A)  any  Increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
to  Members  of  Congress  occurring  because 
of- 

(I)  an  adjustment  to  such  rates  by  or 
under  any  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  or 

(II)  the  lapse  or  adjustment  of  any  limita- 
tion on  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds; 

(B)  any  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C(xle  of  1954  which  provides  tax  credits, 
deductions,  exclusions,  exemptions,  or  other 
tax  benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  class:  and 

(C)  any  amendment  to  any  law  or  rule  of 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  if 
the  effect  of  such  amenciment  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  outside  earned  income  (in- 
cluding honorla)  permitted  to  be  received  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

(3)  Actions  taken  in  postelection  ses- 
sion TREATED  AS  IP  TAKEN  IN  POLLOWING  CON- 
GRESS.-FOT  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
law  or  resolution  enacted  or  adopted  during 
the  period  which  l>egins  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  first  Monday  of  November  of 
during  any  even-numbered  year  of  any  Con- 
gress and  which  ends  at  noon  on  the  follow- 
ing January  3  shall  be  considered  as  enacted 
or  adopted  during  the  first  session  of  the 
following  Congress. 

(b)  Procedural  Rules  Applicable  To 
Adoption  op  Congressional  Benefits.- 

(1)  Rulemaking  authority.— The  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  such  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
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and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  such  House  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  each  House. 

(2)  Amendment  op  house  rules.— Rule 
VIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"4.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  when  the  Speaker  puts  the  ques- 
tion upon  final  passage  or  adoption,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  any  bill  or  resolution  that 
would— 

'(A)  adjust  the  rate  of  pay  of  Members; 

•(B)  affect  the  limlUtlons  on  outside 
earned  income  of  Members  as  set  forth  in 
rule  XL VII  or  any  law;  or 

"(C)  provide  income  tax  credits,  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  exclusions,  or  other  tax 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  class. 

"5.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  would 
be  subject  to  clause  4  If  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion contains  any  item  other  than  those  set 
forth  in  such  clause. 

"6.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  would 
be  subject  to  clause  4  unless  the  provisions 
of  such  bill  or  resolution  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Congress  following  the 
Congress  during  which  the  bill  or  resolution 
Involved  Is  enacted  or  adopted,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"7.  The  requirements  of  clauses  4,  5,  and  6 
shall  apply  (in  the  same  maimer  as  such 
clauses  apply  to  a  bill  or  resolution)  to  any 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution  previ- 
ously passed  by  the  House.". 

(3)  Amendment  op  standing  rules  op  the 
SENATE.— Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"5.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  when  the  Senate  orders  a  final 
vote  on  the  final  passage  or  adoption,  as  the 
case  may  be.  of  any  bill  or  resolution  that 
would— 

"(1)  adjust  the  rate  of  pay  of  Members; 

"(2)  affect  the  limitations  on  outside 
earned  income  of  Members  as  set  forth  in 
rule  XXXVI  or  any  law;  or 

"(3)  provide  Income  tax  credits,  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  exclusions,  or  other  tax 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  class. 

"6.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
would  be  subject  to  paragraph  5  if  the  bill 
or  resolution  contains  any  item  other  than 
those  set  forth  in  such  paragraph. 

"7.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
would  be  subject  to  paragraph  5  unless  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  or  resolution  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  Congress  during  which  the  bill 
or  resolution  involved  is  enacted  or  adopted, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"8.  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  5,  6. 
and  7  shall  apply  (In  the  same  manner  as 
such  paragraphs  apply  to  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion) to  any  amendment  to  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution previously  passed  by  the  Senate.". 

(c)  ErPEcnvE  Date.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  to  any 
bill  or  resolution  (or  amendment  thereto) 
enacted  or  adopted  on  or  after  such  date. 
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By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.  2408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act;   to  the   Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


MEMBERS  OF  CX)NGRESS  DEFINED. 

purposes    of    this    Act.    the    term 


SEC.  5. 

For 
"Memljer  of  Congress  "  means— 

( 1 )  each  Senator,  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  and  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  and 

(B)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

SEC.  6.  EFPECTTVE  DATE. 

Except  as  provided  otherwise  in  this  Act. 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  joining  with  Senator 
Proxmire  to  introduce  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  controversial  and  recur- 
rent issue  of  salary  increases  and  tax 
treatment  for  Members  of  Congress. 
An  identical  bill  is  being  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Oart  a.  Lee. 

This  bill  is  simple,  straightforward, 
and  addresses  the  issue  in  a  reasonable 
tuid  responsible  fashion.  The  bill  has 
four  major  provisions  as  follows: 

First,  changes  in  compensation,  tax 
treatment,  or  outside  earnings  limita- 
tions for  Members  of  Congress  will  not 
become  effective  imtil  the  seating  of 
the  next  Congress. 

Second,  Members  of  Congress  will 
not  be  eligible  for  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  their  pay. 

Third,  Members  of  Congress,  just  as 
other  taxpayers,  will  be  required  to 
provide  item-by-item  justifications  of 
business  expense  tax  deductions. 

Fourth,  any  changes  in  compensa- 
tion, tax  treatment,  or  outside  earn- 
ings limitations  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  only  be  considered  in  legis- 
lation which  deals  exclusively  with 
such  changes  and  may  l)e  approved 
only  by  a  recorded  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers, 

These  changes  wiU  require  Congress 
to  face  the  issues  of  pay  increases,  tax 
treatment,  and  outside  earnings  limi- 
tations squarely  and  in  an  open  and 
honest  fashion  while  avoiding  any  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  or  conflict  of 
interest. 

Several  of  the  concepts  embodied  in 
this  bill  are  similar  to  provisions  In  a 
biU,  S.  2061,  which  I  authored  in  the 
96th  Congress  to  reform  the  method 
of  providing  pay  increases  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees.  Including  Members  of 
Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
feel  that  these  recurrent,  troublesome 
issues  relating  to  compensation  for 
congressional  Members  must  be  faced 
in  a  responsible,  deliberate  manner. 
This  bUl  sets  out  a  policy  framework 
for  confronting  these  questions  in  a 
statesmanlike  fashion,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  presenting 
it  to  our  colleagues  for  thoughtful 
consideration. 


SMALL  business  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Senator  Nuwh,  the 
Small  Business  Venture  Capital  Act  of 
1982. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  modest 
increase  in  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion levels  of  funds  that  are  available 
for  the  small  business  investment  co. 
(SBIC)  and  minority  enterprise  small 
business  Investment  co.  (MESBIC) 
programs  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration:  It  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  authorization 
level  for  SBA  guarantees  of  loans 
made  available  by  the  SBA  to  socially 
and  economically  disadvantage  individ- 
uals under  the  economic  opportunity 
loan  (EOL)  program;  and  it  would  free 
up  the  audit  resources  of  the  SBA  In- 
spector General  by  permitting  him  to 
conduct  audits  of  SBIC's  and  MES- 
BIC's  once  every  2  years  rather  than 
aimually. 

Mr.  President,  SBIC's  and  MESBIC's 
are  SBA  licensed  companies  which, 
through  a  unique  private  and  public 
sector  partnership  provide  equity  cap- 
ital, long-term  loans  and  management 
assistance  to  small  business  concerns 
and  to  small  business  concerns  owned 
by  socially  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons.  By  combining  business 
expertise,  management  assistance  and 
venture  capital,  SBIC's  and  MES- 
BIC's, In  compliance  with  SBA  rules 
and  regulations,  often  assist  small  and 
minority  small  business  concerns  to 
survive,  grow  and  prosper  at  times 
when  other  traditional  lending  institu- 
tions have  turned  their  backs  on  them. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  some  of  our 
most  valuable  economic  development 
tools. 

In  return  for  a  commitment  to  Invest 
in  small  businesses,  SBIC's  are  li- 
censed by  SBA  suid  authorized  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  full  cost  of  money  to 
the  Treasury,  plus  a  premium;  MES- 
BIC's which  go  through  the  same  li- 
censing procedure,  obtain  leverage 
capital  from  the  Government  which 
purchases  preferred  securities  in  the 
MESBIC  Itself.  To  be  licensed  as  an 
SBIC  or  MESBIC,  the  company  must 
first  have  a  minimum  of  $500,000  In 
private  sector  paid-in  capital.  Before 
an  SBIC  can  borrow  any  funds  from 
the  Government,  it  must  have  already 
committed  at  least  60  percent  of  Its 
own  capital  to  Investments  in  snuJl 
business  concerns;  in  addition,  MES- 
BIC's no  longer  receive  an  automatic 
first  tier  of  funding  from  the  Govern- 
ment but  must  first  show  a  specific 
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need  before  they  can  obtain  leverage 
funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  need  of  SBIC's  and 
MESBIC's  for  funding  over  and  above 
the  authorization  levels  provided  for 
under  current  law  and  those  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  This  bill 
would  Increase  the  funding  level  of 
SBIC's  from  $160  million  under  cur- 
rent law  to  $225  million.  This  level 
would  provide  SBIC's  with  new  lever- 
age funds  of  approximately  $130  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  it  would  pro- 
vide approximately  $95  million  to 
SBIC's  who  need  to  apply  to  SB^  for  a 
refunding  of  prior  loans  in  order  not 
to  be  forced  to  liquidate  their  small 
business  portfolio  investments. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  increase 
the  authorization  level  for  MESBIC's 
under  current  law  from  $35  million  to 
$41  million.  This  action  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  recommen- 
dation to  increase  the  MESBIC  fund- 
ing level  in  order  to  insure  their  abili- 
ty to  continue  to  provide  debt  and 
equity  capital  to  minority  firms. 

Mr.  President  SBIC's  and  MESBIC's 
epitomize  the  long-standing  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Conunittee  that  Government  works 
best  when  its  programs  Involve  and  to 
a  large  extent  rely  on  the  private 
sector.  Although  the  Government  has 
established  reasonable  regulations 
that  must  be  complied  with,  all  deci- 
sions and  all  assistance  is  rendered  by 
the  licensed  company  itself.  F\irther- 
more,  potential  losses  in  this  industry 
are  initially  borne  by  the  companies 
themselves  before  any  potential  loss 
attaches  to  the  dollars  borrowed  from 
the  Government.  But  the  real  advan- 
tage of  the  program  is  to  the  small 
and  minority  small  business  owners 
who  are  assisted  by,  and  form  a  part- 
nership with,  the  SBIC's  and  MES- 
BIC's. SBIC's  and  MESBIC's  can  make 
a  profit  from  their  investments  only  if 
the  small  business  itself  prospers  and 
grows.  Therefore,  there  is  a  built-in  in- 
centive for  the  SBIC  and  MESBIC  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  through  the  infusion  of 
venture  capital  and  management  as- 
sistance. 

At  a  recent  hearing  held  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  com- 
mittee learned  of  two  recent  cost-bene- 
fit studies  on  the  SBIC  industry  pre- 
pared by  the  accounting  firm  of  De- 
loitte,  Hasklns  and  Sells.  These  studies 
demonstrate  the  very  positive  impact 
of  this  industry  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole  and  on  the  small  business  com- 
munity in  particular.  The  first  study 
revealed  that  of  the  $4  million  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
SBIC  program  in  1979  half  was  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  program, 
while  the  other  half  was  used  to  cover 
SBA's  losses  on  loans  to  SBIC's.  In 
return  for  that  $4  million,  however, 
the  Government  received  a  total  of 


$440  million  from  increased  taxes  paid 
by  SBIC's,  their  portfolio  companies, 
and  their  employees— a  1  to  110  cost- 
benefit-ratio.  The  second  phase  of  the 
Deloltte,  Hasklns  and  Sells  1981^  study 
analyzed  the  cost  of  creating  a  job 
through  the  SBIC  program.  It  found 
that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  each  permanent  job  created  in 
private  businesses  was  a  mere  $270— 
quite  an  achievement  I  might  add. 

The  committee  also  received  testi- 
mony at  this  same  hearing  concerning 
the  benefits  of  the  MESBIC  program. 
In  1980,  $42  million  of  the  MESBIC 
funds  were  invested  in  minority  busi- 
nesses, which  generated  an  additional 
$84  million  of  private  financing.  Of 
this  total  $126  million,  only  $22  mil- 
lion represented  leverage  funds  from 
SBA,  providing  a  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
almost  1  to  6.  When  taxes,  potential 
reduced  unemployment  costs,  and 
other  relevant  factors  are  taken  Into 
consideration,  the  final  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  almost  1  to  40— an  impressive 
efficiency  rate  few  other  government 
programs  are  able  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  SBIC  and  MESBIC  programs  are 
not  without  some  problems.  As  with 
any  government  program  that  Involves 
a  substantial  amount  of  capital,  there 
win  always  be  those  few  who  take  ad- 
vamtage  of  it  and  threaten  to  ruin  the 
program  for  the  other,  honest  partici- 
pants. As  a  result  of  these  "rotten 
apples."  both  the  SBIC  and  MESBIC 
program  have  suffered  in  recent  years 
from  regulatory  abuses  at  the  borrow- 
ing end,  which  have  been  compound- 
ed, in  some  cases,  by  an  attitude  of 
laxity  at  the  SBA. 

As  a  chairman  who  places  great  em- 
phasis on  the  oversight  responsibUity 
of  his  committee,  let  me  say  that  I  rec- 
ognize, and  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned by,  these  problems.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  with  the  change  in  adminis- 
trations. SBA  has  also  recognized  the 
abuses  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
SBIC  and  MESBIC  program,  and  al- 
ready, steps  have  been  taken  to  see 
that  they  do  not  occur  again. 

During  the  past  year  SBA  has  begun 
a  number  of  initiatives  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  program  and 
eliminate  regulatory  violations.  In 
March  1981,  SBA  imposed  a  90-day 
moratorium  on  licensing  of  new  com- 
panies while  the  agency  worked  to 
gain  a  stronger  handle  on  the  pro- 
gram. In  July  1981,  SBA  issued  a  new 
regulation  requiring  MESBIC's  to 
demonstrate  a  financial  need  before 
providing  a  loan  to  or  investing  in  a 
minority-controlled  small  business. 
Previously,  only  the  economic  or  social 
disadvantage  of  the  company  was  con- 
sidered. Earlier  this  year,  SBA  issued 
new  regulations  to  insure  upgraded 
managerial  experience  requirements 
for  officers  of  newly  licensed  compa- 
nies. 


Today,  as  I  noted,  SBA  is  preparing 
to  issue  new.  tougher  regulations  for 
the  program.  And  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  SBA  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  will  work  together  to 
assure  that  these  regulations  are  fair 
and  enforceable. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  also  proposes  a  modest  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  authorization 
level  for  SBA  guarantees  of  loans 
made  available  under  the  EOL  pro- 
gram to  socially  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals.  This  proposal 
represents  part  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  continued  support  of  pro- 
grams targeted  to  assist  the  minority 
small  business  community.  This  par- 
ticular program  assists  minority- 
owned  firms  located  in  urban  or  rural 
areas  with  high  proportions  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  individuals.  At  a 
time  when  small  businesses  across  the 
board  are  finding  it  difficult  to  sur- 
vive, minority  small  businesses  in  par- 
ticular are  finding  the  way  even 
tougher.  Accordingly,  programs  in  the 
SBA,  such  as  the  EOL  program,  which 
assist  minority-owned  firms,  must  be 
given  our  unwaivering  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  provision  in 
this  bill  deals  with  the  approximate 
500  annual  examinations  that  the 
SBA's  Inspector  General  must  conduct 
each  year  of  licensed  SBIC's  and  MES- 
BIC's. In  his  last  semiannual  report, 
the  Inspector  General  recommended 
an  expansion  of  this  1-year  examina- 
tion cycle  to  a  maximum  2-year  cycle. 
He  pointed  out  that  during  the  past  6 
years,  because  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  commitment  of  Government 
funds  to  SBIC's  and  MESBIC's.  his 
audit  resources  have  been  severely 
strained  by  the  need  to  audit  annually 
both  active  and  idle  companies— those 
without  previous  or  recent  regulatory 
violations  as  well  as  those  with  chronic 
regulatory  control  problems. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  pro- 
posed would  permit  the  Inspector 
General's  office  to  forego  the  necessi- 
ty under  current  law  of  expending  his 
efforts  every  year  In  examinations  of 
financially  sound  SBIC's  and  MES- 
BIC's with  no  significant  history  of 
regulatory  violations.  His  office  could 
then  devote  its  efforts  to  more  inten- 
sfve  examinations  of  those  SBIC's 
with  chronic  regulatory  or  financial 
problems.  It  would  also  permit  his 
office  to  more  effectively  address  on  a 
timely  basis  other  critical  program  ac- 
tivities requiring  audit  oversight, 
which  have  had  to  be  subordinated 
from  time  to  time  due  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  for  annual  examinations  of 
all  licensees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business 
Venture  Capital  Act  is  a  small  but  nec- 
essary step  that  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  small  businesses  continue 
to  have  access  to  debt  and  equity  cap- 
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ital  In  these  difficult  economic  times. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  modest 
but  essential  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2408 

B€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Venture  Capital  Act  of 
1982". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection  20<k) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "STO.OOO.OOO". 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  20(k)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$35,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$41,000,000".  and  by  striking  out 
"$160,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$225,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection  20(n) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$70,000,000". 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  20(n)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$35,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$41,000,000".  and  by  striking  out 
"$160,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$225,000,000". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection  20(q) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$70,000,000". 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  20<q)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$35,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$41,000,000".  and  by  striking  out 
"$160,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$225,000,000". 

Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
310<b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "each 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "every 
two  years".* 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Weicker, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  In- 
troducing this  bill,  the  Small  Business 
Venture  Capital  Act  of  1982. 

This  legislation  is  simple,  but  it  will 
be  effective.  It  is  short,  but  is  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  two  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1983  budget  recom- 
mendations for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Although  the  legislation 
proposes  to  Increase  the  statutorily 
authorized  levels  for  three  SBA  finan- 
cial assistance  programs,  in  my  view, 
no  increase  in  the  total  budget  author- 
ity for  SBA  will  be  required.  I  believe 
the  guaranteed  increases  for  the  three 
provisions,  can,  and  should,  be  accom- 
modated within  the  total  guarantee 
levels  already  made  available  to  the 
agency  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  one  section  of  this  bill 
increases  the  total  guarantee  for  the 
SBA  economic  opportunity  business 
loan  program.  Historically,  this  lend- 
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ing  program  has  benefited  minority 
entrepreneurs.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  last  January,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  commitment  to  a 
$500  million  minority  business  devel- 
opment program.  A  component  of  that 
program  Included  an  elimination  of 
the  SBA  direct  loans,  but  a  request  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  guaran- 
teed loans  targeted  to  minority  busi- 
ness. 

Under  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration,  the  authorization  for 
guarantees  for  economic  opportunity 
loans  would  be  Increased  in  fiscal  year 
1982  from  $60  million  to  $100  million; 
In  fiscal  year  1983.  the  celling  would 
be  raised  from  $60  million  to  $167  mil- 
lion. The  blU  we  are  proposing  today 
would  increase  the  statutory  authori- 
zation for  this  program  In  fiscal  years 

1982,  1983,  and  1984  from  its  current 
$60  mlUion  to  $70  million.  Actual  guar- 
antee commitments  entered  into  by 
SBA  In  this  program  In  fiscal  year 
1981  totaled  only  $20.4  million.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  changes  which 
Congress  approved  last  year  In  "recon- 
ciliation" making  the  terms  of  many 
of  the  SBA  lending  programs  uniform, 
might  limit  demand  for  the  bank- 
made,  SBA-guaranteed  program.  How- 
ever, should  the  demand  push  against 
the  statutory  limits  that  are  recom- 
mended In  this  legislation,  I  would 
work  with  the  administration  to  Insure 
that  its  program  can  be  accommodat- 
ed. 

A  second  element  of  this  bill  raises 
the  authorization  celling  for  minority 
enterprise  small  business  Investment 
companies  (MESBIC).  Current  law  es- 
tablishes the  annual  fiscal  year  1982- 
84  ceiling  on  the  direct  purchase  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  at 
$35  million.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed an  Increase  in  the  program  to 
$41  million  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 

1983.  This  blU  sets  the  level  at  $41  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  year  1982-84.  On 
February  3,  1982,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, S.  2060,  which  would  Increase  the 
statutory  ceiling  for  MESBIC's  to  $45 
million.  While  I  support  the  $45  mil- 
lion level,  having  both  the  $41  million 
and  the  $45  million  level  pending 
before  us  In  committee  will  provide  \is 
with  the  opportunity  to  Insure  that 
sufficient  fimds  are  made  available  to 
this  successful  program. 

A  third  provision  raises  the  statuto- 
ry authorization  celling  on  guarantees 
of  debentures  for  the  small  business 
investment  company  (SBIC)  program 
from  $160  million  to  $225  million.  The 
President's  budget  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion In  SBIC  guarantees  to  $125  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983.  Fiscal  year 
1983  may  be  somewhat  unique  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  SBIC  deben- 
tures maturing.  It  Is  imllkely  that  the 
President's  recommendations  would 
leave  much  room  for  any  significant, 
and  expected,  refunding,  let  alone 
leave  any  authority  available  for  new 
leveraging. 


The  final  provision  amends  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
relating  to  the  examination  and  inves- 
tigations of  licensed  SBIC's.  Under 
current  law,  the  agency,  through  the 
Inspector  General,  must  armually  ex- 
amine each  SBIC  unless  the  license  is 
in  litigation  or  receivership. 

When  this  annual  program  review  was  en- 
acted, and  even  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  program,  this  annual  review  did  not 
create  any  difficulties.  But  as  the  number  of 
licensed  SBIC's  grew,  and  the  dollars  and 
sophistication  of  the  investments  grew,  this 
annual  review  has  severely  taxed  the  ability 
of  the  25  auditors  which  the  SBA  Inspector 
General  has  assigned  full  time  to  the  task. 
Under  this  legislative  proposal,  which  has 
the  support  of  the  SBA  Inspector  General, 
the  annual  examination  of  all  SBIC's  would 
be  changed  to  "not  less  than"  blannually. 
This  change  would  thus  permit  the  IG  to 
target  his  audits  and  Investigations  to  those 
licenses  which  appear  to  have  problems. 
Those  SBIC's  In  regulatory  compliance 
could  be  spared  the  regular  annual  audit, 
but  no  company  would  go  more  than  2  years 
without  a  review. 

Despite  the  greater  auditing  flexibil- 
ity which  this  provision  would  provide 
the  Inspector  General,  It  would  be  my 
expectation  that  the  lO  and  the  In- 
vestment Division  would  closely  co- 
ordinate their  work  so  that,  to  the 
extent  that  the  program  officials  iden- 
tify difficulties,  or  need  a  special 
review,  the  IG  would  be  in  a  position 
to  comply  with  that  request. 

This  provision  cannot  be  read  as  a 
sign  that  the  Congress  Is  backing  off 
its  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
SBIC  Act  or  regulations.  The  contrary 
is  more  accurate.  A  comprehensive  re- 
write of  the  SBIC  regulations  is  under- 
way to  clarify  longstanding  ambigu- 
ities and  update  the  rules.  This  regula- 
tory action,  when  coupled  with  the 
greater  flexibility  the  statutory  recom- 
mendation provides  the  IG  to  investi- 
gate problems,  and  to  target  compa- 
nies, should  signal  an  Increase  in  pro- 
gram oversight. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  provi- 
sions are  necessary  to  insure  that  part 
of  the  President's  program  for  SBA 
can  be  accommodated,  and  that 
needed  programs  remain  viable.  I  urge 
the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
quickly  consider  this,  and  other  relat- 
ed legislation.* 


By  Mr.  WEICJKER  (by  request): 
S.  2409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business   Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

CHAIfGES  IM  AUTRORIZATIOII  LEVELS  OF  CERTAIN 
SHALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  amend  subsections  20(k).  20(n), 
and  20(q)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
reflect  changes  in  authorization  levels 
for  certain  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion programs  proposed  in  the  1983 
Presidential  budget. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2409 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
0/  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection 
20<li)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  la  amended 
by  deleting  the  figure  taO.OOO.OOO"  therein 
and  substituting    1 100.000,000"  therefor. 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  20(k)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  flgtu-e  'laS.OOO.OOO'  therein  and  substi- 
tuting '•$41,000,000'  therefor. 

8«c.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection 
20(n)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  figure  "IdO.OOO.OOO"  therein 
and  substituting  "$167,000,000"  therefor. 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  20(n)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  "$35,000,000  "  therein  and  substi- 
tuting "$41,000,000"  therefor. 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection 
20<q)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  la  amended 
by  deleting  the  figure  •■$60.000.000"'  therein 
and  substituting  '$167,000,000  "  therefor. 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  20(q)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figure  "■$35,0O0,0O0'  therein  and  substi- 
tuting "$41,000,000"  therefor. 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  BoscHwi"rz): 

S.  2410.  A  blD  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  to  prohibit  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Durxnberger. 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  and  Mr.  EixoN  on  this 
legislation  appear  elsewhere  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  2411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sfecter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  In  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  2412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCA"nOH  IMPKOVKIfZim  ACT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  will  make  federally  funded  bi- 
lingual education  programs  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  local  school 
districts  serving  immigrant  children. 
My  legislation,  entitled  the  BUingual 
Education  Improvement  Act,  will  au- 
thorize funding  for  a  broadened  range 
of  instructional  approaches  for  teach- 
ing English  to  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency  under  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  bill  will  also  target  funding 
on     projects    which    serve    children 


whose  usual  language  is  not  English, 
and  authorize  bilingual  vocational 
education,  teacher  training,  and  mate- 
rials development  imder  title  VII.  I 
have  consulted  with  Education  Secre- 
tary Terrel  Bell  who  agrees  fully  with 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
plans  to  work  with  me  to  encourage  its 
passage. 

Communication  has  been  the  central 
theme  of  my  professional  career.  As  an 
English  teacher,  writer,  and  now  a 
U.S.  Senator.  I  have  worked  extensive- 
ly with  the  science  of  communicating 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  was  very  ap- 
parent to  me  some  time  ago  that  clear 
communication  is  the  key  to  any  suc- 
cessful relationship  whether  it  be  ne- 
gotiations between  countries  or  a  "con- 
versation between  an  American  citizen 
and  a  newly  arrived  Immigrant.  It  is 
the  lifelong  Interest  In  Improving  the 
lines  of  communication  between  all 
people  that  has  compelled  me  to  intro- 
duce this  blU  today,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  de- 
claring as  the  law  of  the  land  what  is 
already  a  political  and  social  reality: 
that  English  is  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  necessary 
for  clear  communication  among  aU  our 
residents  whether  they  are  long-time 
citizens  or  recent  immigrants  from 
Cambodia. 

In  considering  the  issue  of  a 
common  language  for  Americans,  we 
must  address  the  question  of  how  best 
to  deal  with  foreign-speaking  immi- 
grants who  must  learn  English  in 
order  to  join  the  mainstream  of  educa- 
tion and  our  society.  I  believe  the  first 
duty  of  any  immigrant  is  to  leauTi  the 
language  of  his  new  homeland.  There- 
fore. I  am  appalled  by  recent  implica- 
tions to  new  Immigrants  that  English 
is  unnecessary  for  fuU  participation  in 
our  democracy.  My  constitutional 
amendment  stresses  that  differing  lan- 
guages can  fracture  and  fragment  a  so- 
ciety, while  a  common  language  uni- 
fies. I  believe  that  my  constitutional 
amendment  as  well  as  the  legislation  I 
am  proposing  today  will  prevent  a 
crisis  similar  to  the  separatist  move- 
ment of  French  Canadians.  That  con- 
fused state  of  affairs  is  a  result  of  con- 
troversy about  which  language  shall 
be  the  official  one  used  in  Canada. 

Congress  recognized  the  importance 
of  teaching  E^llsh  to  immigrants  In 
1968  when  they  passed  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  act  permitted  the  develop- 
ment of  pilot  projects  to  teach  E^lish 
to  underprivileged  immigrant  children 
and  was  expanded  in  1978  and  re- 
named the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 
These  amendments  Introduced  the 
option  of  providing  academic  instruc- 
tion in  the  native  language  of  the  im- 
migrant student,  coupled  with  English 
instruction.  The  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  federally  mandat- 
ed adherence  to  this  method  of  teach- 
ing immigrants,  with  few  exceptions. 


Unfortunately,  Congress  1978  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  deprived  local 
schools  of  their  flexibility  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  instruction 
for  their  particular  immigrant  group. 

Bilingual  education  programs  were 
originally  designed  to  help  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking children  leam  English 
quicldy  so  they  could  join  the  main- 
stream of  education  auid  our  society. 
But  the  term  bilingual  education  has 
been  giving  me  some  problems. 
Chances  are  that  when  five  people  are 
asked  for  a  definition,  five  very  differ- 
ent answers  will  be  given. 

According  to  one  interpretation,  it 
simply  means  the  teaching  of  English 
to  immigrant  students.  This  is  the 
method  I  prefer  and  is  usually  called 
English-as-a-second-language  or  ESL. 
However,  the  definition  used  to  deter- 
mine eligibUity  for  title  VII  funding 
involves  teaching  academic  subjects  to 
immigrants  in  their  own  language  with 
a  secondary  emphasis  on  English, 
often  called  transitional  bilingual  edu- 
cation. Some  immigrant  groups  argue 
that  this  provision  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve equal  educational  rights  for  non- 
English-sp>eaking  students  while  they 
are  learning  English. 

I  believe  that  this  requirement  actu- 
ally results  in  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration   of    title    VII    programs. 
The  cost  of  providing  academic  sub- 
jects in  a  language  other  than  English 
limits  such  programs  in  local  schools 
to  Immigrant  groups  which  have  large 
numbers    of    students    speaking    the 
same  language  such  as  Spanish.  This 
excludes  many  of  our  recent  Indochl- 
nese  immigrant  groups  who  speak  a 
variety  of  languages.  Imagine  the  cost 
to  a  local  school  of  providing  academic 
instruction  in  Cambodian,  Hmong.  La- 
otian, and  Vietnamese.  These  students 
are  no  more  proficient  in  English  than 
the     traditional     immigrant     groups 
funded  under  title  VII.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  instructional  ap- 
proaches aUowed  for  funding,  these 
schools   cannot    apply    for    title    VII 
money.  Section  2.  subsection  2  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Improvement  Act 
would    allow    funding    for    projects 
which  use  a  variety  of  methods  for 
teaching  children  with  limited  English 
proficiency  including  but  not  limited 
to    transitional    bilingual    education. 
ESL,  or  immerson.  Section  2.  subsec- 
tion b  insures  educational  quality  for 
immigrants    by    requiring    applicant 
schools  to  show  that  they  have  select- 
ed instruction  methods  that  will  com- 
plement the  special  needs  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  children  to  be  served 
by  the  project. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  we  need 
to  do  all  we  can  to  teach  the  English 
language  to  non-English-speaking  stu- 
dents. However  I  cannot  support  a 
rigid  mandate  prescribing  a  single 
method  of  Instruction.  I  believe  that, 
given  the  flexibUlty  to  choose  their 
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own  program,  local  schools  will  em- 
phasize English  instruction.  Through 
my  personal  communications  studies,  I 
have  observed  that  the  more  academic 
instruction  children  get  in  their  Immi- 
grant parents'  language,  the  less 
quickly  they  leam  English.  What  the 
learning  of  a  new  language  requires,  as 
Is  well  known  in  U.S.  military  lan- 
guage schools,  is  total  immersion  in 
the  new  language,  or  as  close  to  total 
immersion  as  possible.  Though  I  per- 
sonally support  intensive  methods  of 
English  instruction,  the  point  is  that 
the  bill  I  am  proposing  will  allow  local 
schools  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
teaching  method  that  will  serve  their 
Immigrant  population  and  maintain 
their  eligibility  for  Federal  bilingual 
education  funds. 

The  learning  capabilities  of  children 
are  at  their  highest  from  the  ages  of  2 
to  10.  None  of  us  Is  as  brilliant  a  stu- 
dent of  language  as  we  were  when  we 
were  6  years  old.  A  child  brought  up  in 
a  trilingual  family,  for  example,  with 
father  speaking  one  language,  mother 
speaking  another  language,  and  let  us 
say  a  maid  speaking  a  third  language, 
will  grow  up  trilingual  without  know- 
ing that  he  has  gone  through  a  com- 
plicated learning  process.  It  Just  comes 
naturally.  But  after  the  age  of  16,  it  Is 
an  extremely  difficult  process  to  even 
leam  one  language  as  many  of  us  have 
experienced. 

The  second  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  give  priority  funding  to 
title  VII  projects  which  serve  children 
who  are  both  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency and  whose  usual  language  is 
not  English.  Current  definitions  of  eli- 
gible students  are  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude many  pupils  who  are  actually 
proficient  In  English,  though  they 
may  also  speak  another  language. 

Students  have  been  admitted  to  bi- 
lingual programs  based  on  their  sur- 
names. Census  Bureau  data,  and  other 
grounds  which  do  not  necessarily 
measure  their  abUity  to  speak,  under- 
stand, read,  and  write  E^lish.  It  is 
clear  that  limited  Federal  funds 
caimot  serve  the  approximately  3.5 
million  students  who  are  technically 
eligible  for  title  VII  aid.  The  new  pro- 
vision in  my  bill  will  be  immensely 
helpful  In  clarifying  a  target  popula- 
tion of  students  who  are  the  most  lim- 
ited in  their  ability  to  speak  English. 

The  third  provision  in  tliis  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  several  programs 
under  title  VII  which  were  previously 
part  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
Vocational  training  for  immigrant 
adults  and  out-of-school  youth,  train- 
ing funds  for  teachers  of  immigrant 
students,  and  bilingual  materials  de- 
velopment have  all  proved  to  t>e  small 
but  effective  programs.  This  provision 
would  remove  the  set-aside  for  each 
program  required  under  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  and  would  allow  the 
Department  of  Education  to  set  prior- 
ities for  the  use  of  these  funds.  The 


focus  of  this  fimding  will  be  for  dem- 
onstration projects  which  will  Identify 
successful  teaching  methods  rather 
than  service  programs  which  merely 
maintain  the  status  quo.  I  am  very  en- 
couraged by  Secretary  Bell's  interest 
in  using  these  programs  as  catalysts  of 
research  and  development  which  will 
encourage  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  share  in  the  formulation  of 
new  training  methods.  I  would  also 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  require  that  in- 
structors teaching  Immigrants  under 
title  VII  must  themselves  be  proficient 
in  Elngllsh.  Secretary  Bell  and  I  agree 
that  the  intent  of  title  VII  is  to  teach 
English  to  immigrants.  Such  a  priority 
necessitates  a  full  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish by  the  instructors  involved  in  its 
programs. 

Bilingual  education  programs  were 
originally  Intended  to  help  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking children  leam  English 
quickly  so  they  could  join  the  main- 
stream of  our  society.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  support  of 
this  legislation.  The  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  will  return  our 
federally  funded  bilingual  education 
programs  to  their  original  mission  of 
equipping  Immigrants  for  full  partici- 
pation in  our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask 
that  when  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  holds  Its  hear- 
ing on  Friday,  April  23,  on  the  subject 
of  bilingual  education,  that  this  bill  be 
included  for  consideration. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Improvements  Act  of  1983". 

DKTUtlTlON  OP  A  FROQRAM  OP  BILIKGt;AL 
KDT7CATIOH 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  703  (aK4XA)  of  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Act")  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(A)  The  term  'procram  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation' means  a  special  program  of  Instruc- 
tion, designed  for  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  in  which— 

"(1)  there  is  Instruction  for  the  acquisition 
of  English  language  skills  and  such  instruc- 
tion la  given  with  appreciation  of  the  cultur- 
al heritage  of  such  children  and  is  designed 
(I)  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  EngUsh  proficiency  and  (II) 
to  provide  such  children  equal  opportunity 
in  all  required  courses  or  subjects  of  study: 
and 

"(U)  the  requirements  in  subparagraphs 
(B)  through  (F)  of  this  paragraph  and  those 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  are  met. 

Nothing  in  this  definition  or  in  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  shaU  be  construed  to  re- 
quire a  recipient  of  funds  under  this  title  to 


use  any  particular  method  or  approach  for 
providing  education  to  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency.". 

(b)  Section  703(aK4)(E)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striicing  out  "'An  application  for  a 
program  of  bilingtial  education  shall—"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "To  ensure  that  the 
educational  needs  of  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency  are  met.  an  application 
for  a  program  of  bilingual  education  shall—": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (i)  through 
(ill)  as  clauses  (U)  through  (Iv),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  clause  (11),  as  redes- 
ignated by  this  subsection,  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(1)  be  accompanied  by  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  selected  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  and 
characteristics  of  the  children  In  the  target 
population  to  be  served  by  the  program;". 

fkrsonnel;  targetimg 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  721(b)(3KCXi)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'including 
only  those  personnel  who  are  proficient  In 
the  language  of  Instruction  and  in  English, 
to  the  extent  possible"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "'including  only  those  teachers  who 
are  proficient  In  English  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  in  any  other  language  used  to  pro- 
vide instruction". 

(b)  Section  721(b)(3KH)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(H)  the  applicant  demonstrates  that  per- 
sons other  than  teachers  Involved  in  in- 
struction in  projects  and  activities  under 
this  title  are,  to  the  extent  possible,  profi- 
cient in  English  and  any  other  language 
used  to  provide  instruction.". 

(c)  Section  721  (b)  (4)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "underserved  by  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education, "  the  follow- 
ing: "and  which  pror>ose  to  assist  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency  whose  usual  lan- 
guage Is  not  English,". 

TRAIirniG  PROGRAMS 

Sk.  4.  Section  723  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  721,  with  respect  to  train- 
ing, the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(C)  the  establishment,  operation,  or  im- 
provement of  vocational  training  programs 
that  are  designed  (1)  to  enable  persons  with 
limited  English  proficiency,  including  out- 
of-school  youth  and  adults,  to  participate  in 
Job  training  programs  which  assist  such  per- 
sons In  acquiring  work-related  skills,  (11)  to 
train  Instructors  and  counselors  for  Job 
training  programs  that  serve  persons  with 
limited  English  proficiency,  or  (111)  to  assist 
eligible  applicants  to  develop  and  dissemi- 
nate instructional  materials  and  methods 
that  meet  the  Job  training  needs  of  persons 
with  limited  English  proficiency.". 

RXSKARCH 

Skc.  5.  Section  742  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 
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(2)  by  Inaerting  after  clause  (8)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(9)  studies  to  determine  alternative 
methods  of  approaches  of  providing  educa- 
tional services  to  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency". 

AtTTHORIZATIOH  OF  APPKOPmiATIOHS 

Sic.  8.  Section  702(bKl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  For  the  puri>ose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $95,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.". 

DTCcrrvx  oatx 

Skc.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 
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monthly  shelter  costs  of  <150  qualifies 
for  $34  a  month  In  food  stamps.  As- 
suming the  COLA  due  for  SSI  on  July 
1,  1982,  win  be  about  7.5  percent,  she 
would  lose  about  $9  a  month,  or  26 


clear  that  a  taxpayer  cannot  have  two 
such  places  at  the  same  time. 

The  location  of  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
would  be  determined  by  ail  the  facts 


By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  2413.  A  bill  to  delete  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  treat  Members  of  Congress 
separately  with  respect  to  living  ex- 
pense deductions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

UVIHG  KXTEHSX  OKDUCnOMS  FOR  KnOKRS  OF 
COHOKKSS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  aU  special  provisions  relating  to 
deductions  claimed  by  Members  of 
Congress.  This  legislation  will  permit 
Members  to  be  subject  to  the  same  tax 
rules  that  govern  all  other  taxpayers. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  controversial 
"$75  a  day"  regulations.  The  bill 
would  also  eliminate  the  special  rule 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that 
provides  that  a  Member's  principal 
place  of  business  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses is  always  considered  to  be  In  the 
State  or  district  he  or  she  represents. 

This  bUl  would  have  no  effect  on  a 
Member's  legal  residence  for  purposes 
of  State  Income  taxes,  voter  registra- 
tion, or  other  similar  questions.  It 
would  simply  mean  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  governed  by  the 
rules  applicable  to  other  taxpayers 
whose  jobs  require  a  division  of  time 
between  two  distant  locations.  Under 
these  niles.  a  taxpayer  may  not  deduct 
expenses  for  living  near  his  principal 
post  of  duty  or  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  a  taxpayer 
may  deduct  all  reasonable  expenses 
for  travel,  meals,  and  lodging  incurred 
while  the  taxpayer  is  away  from  his 
principal  post  of  duty  or  principal 
place  of  business. 

I  shoxild  point  out  that  a  taxpayer 
can  have  only  one  principal  place  of 
business  for  Federal  tax  purposes. 
This  was  an  issue  in  the  late  1940's 
and  early  I950's.  and  the  concern  then 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  might  be 
treated  as  having  two  principal  places 
of  business,  and  thus  be  denied  any  de- 
ductions for  traveling  expenses,  was  at 
least  part  of  the  reason  the  Congress 
chose  to  specify  a  Member's  State  or 
district  as  his  only  principal  place  of 
biisiness.  Today,  however,  the  law  Is 


and  circumstances.  Without  prejudg- 
ing the  question  for  all  Members,  I 
would  suppose  that  Washington  would 
be  seen  as  the  principal  post  of  duty  or 
place  of  btislness  for  many  Members  of 
Congress— even  though  their  legal 
domicile  would  be  elsewhere.  If  Wash- 
ington is  treated  as  a  Member's  princi- 
pal post  of  duty,  then  his  expenses  for 
personal  meals  and  a  personal  home  In 
the  Washington  area  would  not  be  al- 
lowed. His  expenses  for  travel  away 
from  Washington  would  be  deductible 
business  expenses,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  only  reasonable  ex- 
penses are  deductible. 

The  heart  of  this  proposal  Is  the 
elimination  of  references  In  the  tax 
law  to  the  deductions  of  Members  of 
Congress.  It  would  not  permit  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  receive  better 
treatment  or  to  suffer  worse  treat- 
ment than  taxpayers  at  large.  It 
simply  provides  equal  treatment. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2415.  A  bill  to  provide  that  food 
stamp  adjustments  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  are  coordinated  with  coet-of- 
living  adjiistments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 
cooasnATioii  or  ckbtaim  mooKAMs  for  thx 


•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Introduce  a  bill  Intended  to 
rectify  an  unfortunate  situation  for 
millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  house- 
holds created  by  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion in  the  timing  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  Federal  programs.  The 
problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  (COLA)  in 
social  secxuity,  supplemental  security 
Income  (SSI),  railroad  retirement,  and 
veterans'  pensions  is  provided  on  July 
1  while  the  COLA  in  the  food  stamp 
program  is  now  provided  on  October  1 
of  each  year. 

This  disparity  In  the  timing  of  infla- 
tion adjustments  creates  a  "yo-yo" 
effect  for  most  of  the  2.15  million  food 
stamp  households  with  elderly  or  dis- 
abled members.  Since  Income  from 
programs  such  as  social  security  and 
SSI  is  counted  in  determining  food 
stamp  benefit  levels,  the  July  1  COLA 
for  these  programs  causes  an  immedi- 
ate drop  in  the  smaount  of  food  stamps 
provided  to  participating  households. 
The  reduction  in  food  stamp  benefits 
will  ordinarily  be  30  to  46  percent  of 
the  Increase  they  Just  received  from 
the  other  program.  However,  when  the 
food  stamp  COLA  is  implemented  just 
3  months  later,  these  benefits  would 
be  partially  or  totally  restored. 

For  example,  an  elderly  woman  who 
cturently  receives  the  Federal  SSI 
minimum  of  $265  a  month  and  has 


percent,  of  her  food  stamp  benefits  as 
of  July  1.  However,  on  October  1.  1982. 
the  scheduled  thrifty  food  plan  in- 
crease in  the  food  stamp  program 
would  result  in  her  food  stamp  bene- 
fits rising  to  $35  a  month,  or  just 
about  where  she  was  3  months  before. 

This  sequence  of  events  has  a  most 
confusing  and  disheartening  effect  on 
low-income  elderly  and  disabled 
people.  Just  when  they  receive  their 
much  needed  social  security  of  SSI  in- 
crease, they  lose  a  significant  portion 
of  it  in  decreased  food  stamp  benefits. 
It  creates  the  Impression  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  giving  with  one 
hand  and  taking  with  the  other. 

The  lack  of  coordination  also  adds  to 
administrative  burdens.  State  and 
local  food  stamp  agencies  must  adjust 
benefits  for  most  elderly  and  disabled 
households  twice  in  a  3-month  period. 
Especially  for  States  without  signifi- 
cant computerization,  this  can  be  a 
major  chore. 

The  ideal  way  to  address  the  prob- 
lem I  have  described  would  be  to  re- 
quire that  the  food  stamp  COLA  be 
provided  at  the  same  time  as  the 
COLA  for  social  security.  SSI  and 
other  programs— whether  this  be  July 
1  or  any  other  date. 

My  proposal  is  simply  that  any  July 
COLA  in  social  security,  SSI.  railroad 
retirement,  and  veterans  pensions  not 
be  counted  In  computing  food  stamp 
eligibility  and  benefits  until  October. 
As  of  October  1.  State  and  local  food 
stamp  agencies  could  make  one  adjust- 
ment in  food  stamp  benefits  to  reflect 
cost-of-living  increases  in  all  programs. 

This  solution  is  not  costly.  It  is  the 
same  proposal  I  suggested  last  year 
during  conference  on  the  farm  bill.  At 
that  time,  the  conferees  decided  to 
accept  the  House  proposal  to  delay  the 
thrifty  food  plan  adjustment  in  the 
food  stamp  program  from  April  1, 
1982,  until  October  1.  1982.  for  a  sav- 
ings of  $700  million.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimated  that  my 
proposal  would  result  in  a  loss  of  only 
$25  million  of  those  savings. 

Although  my  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted in  the  farm  bill  conference  last 
year,  the  conferees  did  acknowledge 
the  problem  I  raised  and  I  received  as- 
surances that  it  would  be  addressed  in 
a  timely  fashion  this  year.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  that  Congress  take 
action  on  this  issue  Immediately.  The 
law  needs  to  be  changed  well  before 
July  1,  1982.  so  that  States  can  receive 
instructions  and  reprogram  computers 
prior  to  that  time. 

lb.  President,  this  bill  may  not  seem 
all  that  important  when  compared  to 
the  monumental  issues  confronting 
Congress  now  on  taxes,  defense  spend- 
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Ing.  and  the  deficit.  However,  it  is  the 
type  of  bill  that  affords  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  the  huge,  imper- 
sonal Federal  Government  has  a 
heart— that  Congress  really  is  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  its  most  vulnerable 
citizens.  I  am  told  that  just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Agriculture  Committee 
staff  heard,  unprompted,  from  case- 
workers about  this  very  issue  when  on 
a  field  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Fixing 
this  situation  really  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  day-to-day  lives  of  those 
whose  struggle  to  exist  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult. We  need  this  correction  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  of  December  2,  1981,  en- 
dorsing my  proposal  from  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  be  in- 
cluded as  pari  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2,  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Affriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  serious  concern  over  an  issue  that 
is  pending  before  the  conference  on  the 
farm  bill  regarding  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  elderly  and  disabled  food  stamp 
participants. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  conferees 
have  tentatively  agreed  to  postpone  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  food  stamp  ben- 
efiU  scheduled  for  April  1.  1982.  In  our 
view,  this  delay  will  have  an  unfortunate 
and  confusing  effect  on  the  over  two  million 
food  stamp  participants  who  also  receive 
Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  benefits.  On  July  1,  1982, 
these  hoaseholds  will  receive  their  Social 
Security  and/or  SSI  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. That  increase  will  then  be  counted 
against  their  food  stamp  (benefits,  resulting 
in  a  reduction  in  these  benefits  equal  to  30 
to  45  percent  of  the  Increase  they  have  Just 
received.  However,  when  the  food  stamp  ad- 
justment is  made  three  months  later,  these 
benefits  will  be  partially  or  totally  restored. 

While  we  recognize  the  need  to  restrain 
the  growth  of  the  food  stamp  program,  we 
believe  that  the  effective  loss  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  Social  Security  and  SSI  in- 
creases because  of  decreased  food  stamp 
benefits  will  have  a  confusing  and  disheart- 
ening effect  on  the  elderly  and  disabled. 
Further,  state  agencies  will  be  forced  to 
cope  with  the  added  expense  and  adminis- 
trative burden  of  adjusting  benefits  for 
these  households  twice  in  a  three  month 
period. 

We  urge  the  conferees  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation by  providing  that  Social  Security  and 
SSI  cost-of-living  increases  not  count 
against  food  stamp  benefits  until  October  I, 
1982.  This  delay  would  simply  synchronize 
the  two  programs  and  does  not  require  any 
fundamental  program  changes.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  that  this 
recommendation  would  reduce  the  8700  mil- 
lion in  cost  savings  from  the  coet-of-livlng 
delay  by  |25  million. 

While  our  suggestion  would  slightly 
reduce  potential  savings,  it  would  result  in 
more  compassionate  treatment  for  many 
needy  Americans  and  would  further  sound 


program  management.  We  appreciate  your 
consideration  of  this  recommendation. 
Sincerely, 

John  Heinz, 

Chairman. 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. m 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased responsiveness  and  £u;count- 
ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  Congress  and  citizens,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
federal  reserve  system  reform  act 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
give  Congress  and  the  President  great- 
er influence  over  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  monetary  policy. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide 
for  participation  of  elected,  politically 
accountable  persons  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  formation  of  mone- 
tary policy.  The  bill  would  end  the  po- 
litical Insulation  and  isolation  of  mon- 
etary policymaking.  It  would  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  for  coordination 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Monetary  policy— whether  it  brings 
about  high-  or  low-interest  rates- 
should  be  part  of  the  economic  policy 
of  the  elected  administration,  support- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  present  high-Interest  rate  poli- 
cies of  the  Fed  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
That  is  arguable.  But  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  arguable  that  it  is  Inconsistent 
with  representative  democracy  for 
such  tremendous  power  to  be  wielded 
by  a  board  that  is  not  politically  ac- 
countable. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement 
among  public  officials  and  economists 
over  the  wisdom  and  correctness  of 
the  Fed's  conduct  of  monetary  policy. 
Many  believe  that  the  Fed's  policies 
are,  along  with  huge  Federal  deficits, 
responsible  for  our  ruinously  high  in- 
terest rates  and  the  consequent  deep 
recession,  high  unemplojmaent,  and 
moimting  bankruptcies.  It  is  time  we 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  those  policies 
are  made  for  232  million  Americans  by 
seven  unelected,  unaccountable  and, 
for  the  most  pari,  unknown  individ- 
uals. 

Answerable  to  no  one.  their  power  is 
awesome.  They  can,  without  any  ac- 
countability, heat  up  the  economy  or 
cool  It  down,  bring  hoiising  construc- 
tion to  a  dead  halt  and  throw  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work,  force  credit  rates  so  high  that 
retailers  go  broke.  Even  a  fractional 
change  in  their  calculations  can  raise 
or  lower  the  gross  national  product  by 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Monetary  policy  is  important,  and  to 
paraphrase  Milton  Friedman,  it  is  too 
important  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
central  bankers. 


I  favor  abolishing  the  Fed  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  and  making  it  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

That  would  be  the  simplest,  most  ef- 
fective solution  to  the  plaguing  nation- 
al problem  of  division  of  responsibility 
for  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  when 
both  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  elected  administration. 

But,  realistically,  the  chance  of  get- 
ting such  a  drastic  change  enacted  at 
this  time  is,  I  recognize,  virtuaUy  nil. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  require  the  Fed  to  get 
its  operating  funds  through  a  congres- 
sional appropriation,  the  procedure 
followed  by  all  other  executive  and  in- 
dependent agencies. 

Congressional  power  over  the  Fed's 
purse  would  for  the  first  time  make 
congressional  oversight  effective  when 
we  feel  the  Fed's  monetary  policy  Is 
dangerously  off  track. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Reserve  gets 
its  operating  budget  independently  of 
Congress  from  the  Reserve's  surplus 
funds  account  which  derives  from 
profits  earned  on  its  open  market 
transactions. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  operating  ex- 
penses this  year  were  $144  million. 
Board  expenses  accounted  for  about 
$58.5  million  and  $84.8  million  was 
spent  for  printing,  issuance,  and  re- 
demption of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Board  property  additions  claimed  the 
remainder,  less  than  $1  million. 

My  bill  would  give  the  President  a 
greater  voice  in  determining  monetary 
policy  by  returning  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  seat  he  once  held  on 
the  Fed's  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  originally  was  designated  a 
member  of  the  Board  when  the  Fed 
was  established  in  1913.  but  his  seat 
was  abolished  in  1936. 

The  Secretary,  who  is  the  principal 
economic  figure  in  the  executive 
branch,  should  sit  on  the  Fed  Board  of 
Governors  so  that  an  administration 
can  have  a  formal  opportunity  to  push 
for  monetary  policies  consistent  with 
Its  own  program.  The  Secretary's  pres- 
ence on  the  Fed  Board  would  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  for  coordination 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

The  bill  further  strengthens  the 
President's  voice  by  making  the  4-year 
term  of  the  Board's  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  coterminouis  with  that 
of  the  President.  The  I*resident  should 
be  able  to  name  a  Chairman  sympa- 
thetic to  his  economic  views  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  administration. 

Under  current  law,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  who  is  second  only  to  the 
President  in  power  over  the  Nation's 
economy,  is  always  a  holdover  from 
the  prior  administration. 

President  Reagan,  as  matters  now 
stand,  will  not  be  able  to  name  a 
Chairman  until  August  6.  1983.  when 
the  term  of  Paul  A.  Volcker,  who  was 
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appointed  by  President  Carter  expires. 
President  Reagan's  appointee,  in  turn, 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Chairman 
nearly  3  years  into  the  next  Presi- 
dent's term  unless  my  reform  bill  be- 
comes law.  Previously.  Arthur  Bums 
who  was  first  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  served  as  Chairman  through 
half  of  President  Carter's  term. 

My  bill  also  proposes  to  shorten  the 
term  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
from  14  years  to  7  years.  It  would  not 
aifect  the  terms  of  any  of  the  present 
Incimi  bents. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  proposed 
actually  is  very  moderate.  Shortening 
the  terms  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
tuid  the  proposals  to  make  the  terms 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
coterminous  were  recommended  in 
1961  by  the  prestigious  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit. 

Placing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  Board  returns  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  an  Important  part 
of  its  original  structure.  The  reasons 
for  removing  the  Secretary  from  the 
Board  in  1936  are  not  entirely  clear.  In 
large  part  it  occurred  at  the  Insistence 
of  Senator  Carter  Glass  who  thought 
that  the  Secretary  contributed  very 
little  to  the  Board's  deliberations.  I 
think  to  the  contrary  that  there  must 
be  vastly  improved  communications 
between  the  Fed  and  the  elected  ad- 
ministration. The  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this,  short  of  placing  the  Fed 
within  the  Treasury,  is  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  voting 
member  of  the  Board  and  to  permit 
the  President  to  name  his  chairman  at 
the  start  of  his  administration. 

Finally,  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  purse  over  the 
Fed.  Congress  should  remind  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  it  works  for 
all  the  people  and  specifically,  we 
must  remind  the  Board  and  its  em- 
ployees here  In  Washington  that  they 
are  our  representatives  in  the  Nation's 
banking  sjrstem.  and  are  not  acolytes 
of  a  self-perpetuating,  quasi-central 
banking  Institution. 

It  has  been  and  will  be  argued  by 
some  that  my  proposal  would  subject 
monetary  policy  to  politically  expedi- 
ent actions  and  that  this  would  under- 
mine the  stability  of  the  monetary 
system. 

Independence,  however,  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  a  sound  monetary 
system. 

Nor  has  Independence  of  the  Fed 
rendered  it  immune  from  suspicion 
that  monetary  policy  has  been  quietly 
modified  on  occasion  to  meet  the  elec- 
tion year  requirements  of  various  ad- 
ministrations. 

As  for  confidence  of  the  markets, 
that  depends  entirely  upon  perform- 
smce. 

Even  under  the  present  situation  the 
markets  perceptively  realize  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  resist  the  wide- 
spread needs  of  the  Government  and 


the  economy  for  additional  credit  just 
so  long.  The  marketeers  see  yielding 
on  a  strict  monetary  policy  which  col- 
lides with  fiscal  policy  as  inevitable. 

If  the  present  situation  remains  un- 
changed we  face  a  very  destabilizing 
moment  next  year  when  a  new  Chair- 
man will  be  named  to  the  Fed's  Board. 
Unfortunately,  this  will  occur  under 
the  worst  of  all  possible  conditions, 
with  a  nominally  independent  Fed, 
headed  by  a  new,  politically  appointed 
Chairman,  but  without  any  account- 
ability on  anyone's  part,  about  1  year 
away  from  critical  national  elections. 
Under  my  proposal  the  political  com- 
munications with  the  Fed  will  b«  open 
for  all  to  know  about,  to  see  and  to 
judge. 

I  have  confidence  that  monetary 
policy  arrived  at  through  democratic 
political  processes  can  serve  the 
Nation  better  and  more  consistently 
than  the  present  secretive  process  con- 
ducted within  a  very  small  enclave  of 
persons. 

I  know  that  the  process  of  politically 
responsible  determination  of  monetary 
policy  Is  not  easy,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  success  of  our  economic 
future  depends  upon  it.  It  is  not 
healthy  In  a  democracy  for  Important 
policymaking  to  become  alienated 
from  the  general  public.  This  Is  hap- 
pening with  monetary  policy. 

Thus,  my  bill  really  is  a  monetarists' 
bill. 

It  is  legislation  that  is  a  friend  to 
sound  monetary  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  my 
proposal  carefully  in  this  light. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  In  full  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3417 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  auembied.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Federal  Reserve 
SjTHtem  Reform  Act". 

BOAXS  or  oovKUf oaa  subjsct  to 

ATPKOnUATIOITS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (13  D.8.C.  389)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "siirplus  fund  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"general  fund  of  the  Treasury". 

(bXl)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13  U.S.C.  343)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  salaries  aind  oper- 
ating and  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Board  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Board  may  not  expend  any 
amount  not  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
authorization.  The  Board  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  Administrator  of  Oen- 
eral  Services  with  respect  to  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  or  protection  of  any  build- 
ing owned  by  the  Board.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


System  from  retaining  amounts  held  by 
such  Board  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  using  such  amount  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13  U.S.C. 
331  et  seq.)  other  than  for  its  salaries  and 
operating  and  administrative  expenses. 

(c)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13  U.S.C.  344)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1983. 

TKRMS  OP  MKMBKRS  AHS  KXXCUTIVB  OFTICXRS 
OP  BOARD  OP  COVKRNORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13  U.S.C. 
341)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "On  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Reform  Act— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  ex  officio; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shall  be  seven  years.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  such  Act  (13  U^.C. 
343)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "term  of 
four  years"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "until  such  time  as  the 
term  of  the  President  making  such  designa- 
tion shall  expire". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  individuals  appointed  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  CJovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  designated  to 
serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatakawa): 
S.  2418.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of  Lulseno 
Mission  Indians  to  lease  for  99  years 
certain  lands  held  In  tnist  for  such 
band:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

LKASIIfG  OP  CKRTAU*  nfDIAII  LAHS8 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  for 
myself  and  Senator  Hayakawa  to  au- 
thorize the  addition  of  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Band  of  Lulsena  Mission  Indi- 
ans to  the  list  of  those  tribes  permit- 
ted to  lease  trust  lands  for  99  years. 

Conventionally.  Indian  trust  land 
may  be  leased  for  periods  of  up  to  25 
years  with  an  option  to  renew  for  an 
additional  25  years.  Exceptions  to  this 
practice  have  In  the  past  been  author- 
ized by  statute  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing commercial  development  for  the 
benefit  of  the  leasing  tribe.  It  is  such 
an  exception  that  this  legislation 
would  create. 

The  southern  portion  of  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  Reservation,  arid  and  un- 
suitable for  either  agrarian  enterprise 
or  human  habitation,  lies  adjacent  to 
the  Valley  Sanitation  District.  The  ex- 
isting Valley  Sanitary  District  treat- 
ment facility  must  expand  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  demands  for  waste  dlspos- 
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al  of  the  city  of  Indlo,  but  Is  limited  by 
the  nonavailability  of  space  in  the 
area  it  serves. 

The  tribe  desires  to  lease  to  the 
Valley  Sanitary  District  an  otherwise 
nonproductive  parcel  adjacent  to  the 
VSD  facility,  thereby  converting  this 
wasted  space  Into  a  sizable  economic 
benefit  to  the  tribe.  The  tribe  plans  to 
use  the  proceeds  of  this  lease  for  much 
needed  housing  and  business  develop- 
ment. However,  both  parties  agree 
that  such  a  facility  should  have  the 
semlpermanency  a  99-year  lease  would 
afford.  Hence,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  strongly  support  providing  this  op- 
portunity to  permit  beneficial  use  of 
the  meager  resources  of  this  reserva- 
tion to  provide  revenue  for  develop- 
ment of  the  reservation,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighboring  community 
as  well. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  supports  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  adoption 
of  this  bill. 


By   Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Abdmor.    Mr.    DojtENici.    Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.   Burdick,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,   Mr.   Goldwater, 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.   2419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  regarding  venue, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  In 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  BintoiCK, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  DeConcini, 
Stajtord. 
D'Amato, 


Chiles, 

MENICI. 

Helms. 
Baocus. 
Hetlin, 
Randolph.  Mr. 

HOLLINGS.    Mr. 


Mr. 
Do- 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
and 


QoAYLE.    Mr.    Kennedy. 

MoYNiHAN,     Mr.     Dole, 

Grassley,   Mr.   Specter. 

Kassebaum,    Mr.    Hatch. 

Mr.  Tower): 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  189.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  May  25. 
1982,  as  "Missing  Children  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

inssnro  cHnj>itzif  day 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
to  be  that  the  President  \s  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  May  25.  1982.  as  'Missing 
Children  Day."  My  colleague  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Congress- 
man Paul  Simon  of  Illinois.  Is  today 
Introducing  a  similar  Joint  resolution. 


The  day  of  May  25  is  significant  be- 
cause, on  that  day  In  1979,  6-year-old 
Etan  Patz  disappeared  from  his  home 
in  New  York  City.  Etan  was  on  the 
way  to  school  when  he  disappeared  on 
May  25.  1979.  He  has  never  been 
found.  Etan  Is  but  one  example  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
who  disappear  from  their  homes  annu- 
ally. 

I  have  found  that  the  children  of 
this  Nation  are  Its  most  vtilnerable 
and  unprotected  resource.  Many  of 
the  children  who  disappear  from  their 
families  are  very  simply  the  victims  of 
crime.  It  is  also  true  that  thousands  of 
these  children  are  runaways  who 
return  safely  to  their  families.  Howev- 
er, this  Nation  has  often  mlsimder- 
stood  or  completely  Ignored  the  rea- 
sons why  these  children  run  from 
their  homes.  Many  are  fleeing  from 
abuse,  physical  and  sexual,  or  from  In- 
tolerable home  lives.  Regardless  of  the 
reason  that  these  children  are  missing 
from  their  homes,  once  they  are  on 
the  street  they  are  fair  game  for  child 
molestation,  prostitution,  and  other 
exploitation. 

A  survey  conducted  In  a  major 
southern  city  Indicated  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  children  who  are  gone 
from  their  homes  and  are  on  the 
streets  claim  sextial  abuse  during  the 
time  that  they  are  away  from  home.  It 
has  become  too  painfully  clear  that 
the  search  for  missing  children  is  very 
frequently  a  low-priority  investigation 
in  many  law  enforcement  agencies.  Co- 
ordination between  Federal  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  child  ab- 
duction cases  is  usually  uncoordinated, 
haphazard,  and  ineffective. 

Mrs.  Julie  Patz  of  New  York  City,  in 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  General  Over- 
sight of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  has  stated,  "When 
the  police  have  gone,  the  burden  falls 
back  on  the  parents.  Usually  they  are 
emotionally  distraught,  financially 
limited,  untrained  In  search  methods, 
and  totally  lacking  any  official  lever- 
age necessary  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  Is  to  Increase  public  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  this  nation- 
al tragedy.  The  declaration  of  a  miss- 
ing children  day  will  assist  parents, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  con- 
cerned citizens  around  this  country  In 
bringing  the  true  picture  of  this  na- 
tional tragedy  to  all  our  citizens. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  principles  and  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution  to  convince  our 
Nation  that  we  must  not  forget  our 
missing   children   and   their   grieving 

families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unauilmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  189 

Whereas  on  May  35,  1979.  six-year-old 
E)tan  Patz  disappeared  from  his  home  in 
New  York  City  and  is  still  missing; 

Whereas  over  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  children  disappear  from  home  an- 
nually; 

Whereas  children  who  are  nUssing  from 
home  and  are  not  living  in  a  family  environ- 
ment are  frequently  the  victims  of  sexual 
and  physical  exploitation; 

Whereas  an  estimated  60  percent  of  miss- 
ing children  are  sexually  abused  while  away 
from  home; 

Whereas  the  search  for  missing  children  Is 
frequently  a  low  priority  investigation  In 
many  law  enforcement  agencies; 

Whereas  efforts  between  Federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  child  ab- 
duction cases  are  usually  imcoordlnated, 
haphazard,  and  ineffective;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  missing  child 
has  been  plagued  by  misinformation  and 
there  is  a  need  to  increase  public  under- 
standing and  awamesses  of  this  problem: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
May  35.  1983  as  "Missing  Children  Day", 
and  calling  upon  all  government  agencies 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
programs,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  "National  Family  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PAM ILY  WEEK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  November  21 
through  27.  1982  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

The  purpose  of  National  Family 
Week  Is  very  simple;  It  is  a  specific 
time  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
the  family  In  American  life  and  the 
fundamental  role  It  has  played  In 
forming  the  values  upon  which  our 
Nation  Is  based.  National  Family  Week 
Is  simply  a  way  to  encourage  people  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the 
way  families  have  affected  their  lives 
and  the  course  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  past.  National  Family  Week 
has  been  designated  as  the  week  in  No- 
vember which  includes  Thanksgiving. 
I  am  again  following  that  tradition  be- 
cause of  the  appropriate  and  custom- 
ary family  gatherings  that  take  place 
on  Thanksgiving. 

Congress  has  approved  National 
Family  Week  resolutions  for  the  last  7 
years  as  well  as  in  1972.  Last  year  32 
Senators  cosponsored  the  National 
Family  Week  resolution  with  me,  and 
over  half  the  Members  of  the  House 
cosponsored  a  similar  measure.  I  urge 
both  Houses  to  again  recognize  the 
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value  of  National  Family  week  and  ap- 
prove the  Joint  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was/were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Ris.  190 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  weelt  of  No- 
vember 21  through  27.  1982,  as  "National 
Family  Week."  and  Inviting  the  Governors 
of  the  several  SUtes.  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Murkow- 
SKi),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  312.  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Maria  and  Timofei  Chmykhalov. 
and  for  Lilia.  Peter,  Liubov,  Lldia,  and 
Aug\istina  Vashchenko. 

S.  131S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byro,  Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circvun- 
stances  under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  15SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1595,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  income  tax  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Development  F\md. 

S.  1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1844,  a 
bill  to  facilitate  the  national  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  coal. 
8.  aooa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
TAKAWA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2(X)2,  a  bill  to  assure  that  an  inten- 
sive course  of  English  instruction  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  and  that  participation  in 
the  bilingual  education  program  will 
in  most  cases  be  limited  to  1  year,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2048,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for 
burial  benefits  in  the  case  of  certain 
veterans  of  war  whose  bodies  are  not 
claimed,  and  for  other  purposes. 


K.  S117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2217,  a 
bill  to  establish  nationally  uniform 
duties  or  taxes  for  purposes  of  financ- 
ing operations,  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  deep  draft  commercial 
channels  and  harbors,  and  to  provide 
for  an  expedited  procedure  for  the  ap- 
proval and  permitting  of  approved 
navigation  improvement  projects  and 
related  landside  facilities  in  deep  draft 
ports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor*  of  S. 
2226,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
interest  reduction  payments  and  for 
other  pvuposes. 

S.  3370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2270,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  generally  that 
benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  and  to  impose 
further  restriction  on  the  right  of  any 
alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  receive 
such  benefits. 

S.  X3T7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2277,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
changes  to  stimulate  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

8.  3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2320,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  1936  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq.)  to  provide  for  criminal  forfeiture 
of  the  proceeds  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty, to  provide  for  the  sanction  of  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  for  aU  felony  dnig  of- 
fenses, to  facilitate  forfeitures  in  drug 
related  and  racketeering  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Perct.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  2j0Rinsky),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2338,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  membership  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  include  elected  school 
board  officials. 

senate  joint  BESOLirnOlf  1 10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  110.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  Con- 
gress and  the  States  with  respect  to 
abortion. 

SElfATX  JOIITT  RXSOLimON  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  131,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  "National  Theater 
Week." 

SEN  ATI  JOnfT  resolution  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TninufOND.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  fourth  Monday  in 
June  of  1982  as  "National  NCO/Petty 
Officer  Week." 

SKMATX  joint  RXSOLtmOIf  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  a  Joint 
resolution  on  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze 
and  Reductions. 

senate  joint  RXSOLirnOR  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
KNBAtTM).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  181.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  designate  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  25  through  May  2,  1982, 
as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLXmON  Its 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens), and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
182,  a  bill  to  designate  January  1983  as 
"National  Snowmobiling  Month." 

senate  RESOLXmON  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mur- 
kowski)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  231.  a  resolution  re- 
garding the  management  of  U.S. 
assets. 

senate  RESOLtmON  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.    MoYNiHAN).   the   Senator   from 


Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  340,  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  action 
be  taken  to  terminate  or  otherwise 
weaken  the  community  service  em- 
ployment program  under  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  369— RESO- 
LUTION OPPOSING  THE  IMPO- 
SmON  OF  OIL  IMPORT  FEES 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Chatee) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Staitord,  Mr.  Mat- 
tinoly,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
Dodd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

8.  Res.  369 

Whereas  an  Import  fee  on  crude  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products  would  have  a 
highly  inflationary,  direct  effect  on  the 
United  States  economy  and  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  throughout  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  such  a  fee,  even  though  applied 
only  to  Imports,  would  increase  the  price  of 
all  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  price  of  domestically-produced 
crude  oil  and  domestically-refined  products 
would  Increase  to  the  same  level  as  import- 
ed oil; 

Whereas  each  dollar  of  such  a  free  would 
increase  consumer  petroleum  costs  in  the 
United  States  by  approximately 
$6,800,000,000  per  year; 

Whereas  such  a  fee  would  also  have  wide- 
spread Indirect  Inflationary  effects  by  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  all  consumer  goods; 

Whereas  the  adverse  inflationary  effects 
of  such  a  fee  would  far  outweigh  the  mar- 
ginal increase  in  Federal  revenues; 

Whereas  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1862)  should  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  revenues: 
Now,  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  should  impose  any  Import  fees  on 
the  Importation  of  any  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Chafee  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Con- 
gress should  impose  an  oil  import  fee. 

Last  December,  we  submitted  a  simi- 
lar resolution  that  focused  on  the 
President's  authority  to  impose  a  fee 
on  imported  oil.  At  that  time,  we  were 
concerned  that,  because  of  the  need  to 
raise  revenues,  the  President  would  be 
tempted  to  exceed  his  authority  and 
impose  an  import  fee  administratively. 
Fortunately,    the    President    rejected 


the  advice  of  some  of  his  advisers  and 
decided  against  imposing  a  fee. 

Lately,  there  has  been  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  an  oil  import  fee.  As  before, 
this  interest  has  been  triggered  more 
by  budget  concerns  than  by  concern 
for  sound  energy  or  tax  policies. 

The  unusual  nature  of  this  year's 
budget  process  has  prompted  us  to  act 
now,  before  a  formal  proposal  has 
been  announced.  Any  agreement 
reached  in  the  Informal  budget  negoti- 
ations now  imderway  may  tie  an  oil 
import  fee  to  a  broader  budget  pack- 
age, making  separate  debate  on  the  oil 
import  fee  more  difficult.  Our  purpose 
in  submitting  this  resolution  is  to  reg- 
ister in  advance  our  opposition  to  an 
oil  import  fee. 

Clearly  in  our  budgetary  efforts  we 
should  not  act  hastily  and  enact  faulty 
tax  and  energy  policies.  A  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  issue  highlights  the  dis- 
advantages of  enacting  an  oil  import 
fee. 

First,  a  fee  would  cancel  the  only 
good  economic  news  that  consimiers 
have  had  in  recent  years.  In  recent 
months  we  have  witnessed  a  dramatic 
decline  in  the  inflation  rate,  which  has 
been  due  largely  to  a  reduction  in  oil 
prices.  Rather  than  allow  consumers 
to  continue  to  enjoy  this  relief  from 
higher  prices,  the  Imposition  of  a  $5 
per  barrel  oil  import  fee  would  raise 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  other  petro- 
leimi  products  by  8  to  12  cents  a 
gallon.  In  terms  of  the  consumer  price 
level,  the  $5  fee  would  raise  prices  by 
nearly  1  percent,  after  secondary  ef- 
fects are  considered. 

The  unemployment  rate  would  also 
be  affected  by  an  import  fee.  By  drain- 
ing purchasing  power  from  the  econo- 
my, and  by  raising  the  costs  for 
energy-Intensive  firms,  an  oil  Import 
fee  would  Increase  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  workers  in  the  economy. 

These  general  economic  effects  have 
adverse  budget  consequences  that  min- 
imize the  effectiveness  of  the  fee  as  a 
revenue-raising  device.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  fee  would  result  in  SI  to  $2 
billion  in  higher  expenditures  for 
COLA'S  because  of  its  inflationary 
impact.  Revenues  would  decline  some- 
what because  of  the  additional  unem- 
ployment. 

A  second  major  disadvantage  is  that 
an  oil  import  fee  is  perhaps  the  least 
efficient  revenue-raising  option  now 
under  serious  discussion.  The  Federal 
Government  would  collect  about  $10 
billion  of  the  $20  to  $30  biUion  that  a 
$5  fee  would  cost  consiuners.  Because 
domestic  oil  prices  would  rise  to  match 
the  increase  in  imported  oil  prices,  oil 
companies  would  realize  higher  reve- 
nues. The  windfall  profit  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  will  not  recoup  all 
of  these  revenues,  so  oil  companies 
will  reap  part  of  the  benefits  ot  an  oil 
import  fee.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  pursue  more  efficient  revenue- 
raising  options. 


A  third  disadvantage  is  that  the 
burden  of  the  fee  is  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  industries,  regions,  or 
income  classes.  Consequently,  an  oil 
import  fee  would  be  very  distorting 
and  regressive. 

Just  as  the  oil  producers  benefit 
from  a  fee,  many  Industries  would  be 
adversely  affected.  These  firms  in- 
clude those  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion sector  and  utilities,  because  of 
their  energy  intenslveness,  and  petro- 
chemical firms,  whose  international 
competitive  position  would  be  dam- 
aged by  higher  oil  prices.  The  New 
England  region,  which  is  more  depend- 
ent on  oil  than  any  other  region,  and 
low-  and  middle-income  individuals, 
who  devote  a  greater  share  of  their 
income  to  energy  purchases,  will  also 
bear  the  brunt  of  an  oil  import  fee. 

Given  aU  of  these  problems  with  an 
oil  import  fee,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
its  attraction  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  administration  officials.  Ostensi- 
bly, these  individuals  view  the  recent 
reduction  in  oil  prices  as  an  unfortu- 
nate development,  because  incentives 
for  conservation  and  energy  develop- 
ment are  thought  to  be  declining. 

I  believe  that  this  point  of  view  is 
absurd.  It  overstates  the  actual  decline 
in  energy  prices,  ignores  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  price  decline  for  consmn- 
ers  and  the  economy,  and  exaggerates 
the  perceived  benefits  of  the  fee. 

Oil  prices  increased  from  the  $2  to 
$3  per  barrel  level  in  the  early  1970's 
to  Just  over  $13  in  early  1979.  Over  the 
next  2  years,  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
oil  tripled  to  nearly  $38  in  March  of 
1981.  Since  then,  prices  have  dropped 
almost  12  percent,  hardly  negating  the 
tremendous  surge  in  price  of  the  last 
several  years.  Recent  reports  by  oil 
market  analysts  indicate  that  this 
price  decline  is  near  an  end.  There- 
fore, energy  users  will  still  have  sub- 
stantial incentives  to  conserve. 

Rather  than  viewing  these  price  de- 
velopments with  alarm,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
price  decline.  For  the  first  time  in 
years,  consumers  are  getting  real  relief 
from  inflation.  In  turn,  the  economy 
will  benefit  from  the  increase  in  real 
purchasing  power.  To  negate  these 
benefits  by  imposing  an  import  fee 
would  threaten  what  chances  we  now 
have  for  a  sustained  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Finally,  proponents  of  oil  import 
fees  claim  that  national  energy  policy 
objectives  would  be  served.  Again,  this 
claim  is  exaggerated,  as  the  effective- 
ness of  the  fee  in  encouraging  conser- 
vation is  severely  limited.  In  the  short 
term,  energy  users  simply  cannot 
reduce  their  oil  use  significantly.  One 
estimate  of  the  impact  of  a  $5  fee  is 
that  consumption  would  decline  by 
less  than  2  percent  over  the  next  2 
years.  Over  the  long-term  energy  users 
will  probably  base  their  future  con- 
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sumption  and  investment  plans  on 
market  developments  rather  than  gov- 
emmentally  induced  higher  prices, 
which  would  likely  be  viewed  as  transi- 
tory. 

Last  week,  a  wide  range  of  consiuner, 
business,  and  labor  groups  met  to  an- 
nounce their  opposition  to  an  oil 
import  fee,  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  In  the  Record  the  list 
of  groups  represented  at  that  meeting. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  an  oil 
import  fee  is  perhaps  the  worst  reve- 
nue-raising option  now  being  consid- 
ered. Its  Implementation  would  create 
many  distortions  suid  Inequities,  while 
achieving  virtually  no  energy  policy 
objectives.  If  our  purpose  is  to  raise 
revenue,  we  can  do  better  than  to  levy 
a  tax  on  one  commodity,  particularly 
one  that  plays  such  a  major  role  in  so 
many  family  and  business  budgets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Groufs  REPRxsnrm)  at  MErriNC 

American  Parm  Bureau  Federation. 

Chemical  M&nufacturera  AasocUtion. 

Congress  Watch. 

Consiuner  Eiiergy  Council  of  America. 

Empire  State  Petroleum  Association. 

Energy  Action  Project  of  the  Citizen/ 
Labor  Energy  Coalition. 

Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation. 

Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Council. 

National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Oil  Jobbers  Council. 

New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

Northeast  Coalition  for  Energy  Equity. 

The  Petrochemical  Energy  Group. 

Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Market- 
ers of  America. 

Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs 
Policy  Council. 

Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition. 

United  Pood  <k  Commercial  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America. 

Edison  Electric  Institute. 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

American  Public  Power  Association. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

•  Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President,  last 
December.  Senator  MrrcHzu.  and  I 
submitted  a  resolution  stating  our  op- 
position to  the  imposition  of  an  oil 
import  fee  by  Executive  order.  Over 
the  past  few  months,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  including  an 
oil  import  fee  as  part  of  a  compromise 
budget  package.  My  opposition  to  an 
oil  Import  fee  remains  strong.  That  is 
why  Senator  Mitchkll  and  I  are  sub- 
mitting a  second  resolution  opposing 
the  imposition  of  an  oil  import  fee. 
either  by  Executive  order  or  congres- 
sional action. 

The  imposition  of  an  oil  Import  fee 
would  have  disastrous  effects  not  only 
on  the  economy  of  New  England,  but 
on  the  Nation  as  well.  We  in  New  Eng- 
land are  particularly  sensitive  to  this 
issue  because  of  our  dependence  on  oil 


and  the  immediate  Impact  it  would 
have  on  home  heating  oil  prices. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  petroleum  use  accounts 
for  61  percent  of  our  total  energy  con- 
sumption. In  New  England,  a  $5-a- 
barrel  import  fee  would  mean  a  price 
increase  of  $1.9  billion  in  oil  prices. 
This  price  increase  would  affect  2.7 
million  households  in  New  England 
and  would  mean  an  average  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  home  heating  oil  of  $115 
per  household. 

While  it  is  true  that  an  Import  fee 
would  have  a  particularly  devastating 
Impact  in  New  England,  we  must  not 
ignore  the  negative  impact  the  fee 
would  have  on  our  economy  in  gener- 
al. A  $5-a-barrel  fee  would  mean  a 
total  Increase  of  more  than  $30  billion 
in  oil  prices  and  an  overall  increase  In 
consumer  prices  of  $34  billion. 

The  ultimate  Irony  in  all  of  this  is 
that  while  an  import  fee  of  $5-a-barrel 
would  raise  $10  billion  in  revenues,  it 
would  do  so  at  a  direct  cost  to  consum- 
ers of  $30  billion. 

The  only  authority  the  President 
has  to  Impose  an  import  fee  is  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  upon 
finding  that  oil  imports  are  a  threat  to 
national  security. 

The  President  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  impose  an  import  fee  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenues. 
Congress  should  not  act  to  impose  an 
oil  Import  fee  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  costs  to  consimiers  outweigh 
any  revenue  benefits. 

I  urge  my  coUea^ues  to  support  this 
resolution  to  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  members  of  the  Finance  and 
Budget  Committees  that  an  oil  import 
fee  is  not  an  acceptable  revenue- 
raising  measure.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  370— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  PRO- 
DUCTION OP  NUCLEAR  WAR- 
HEADS 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Rn.  370 

Whereas  the  number  of  nations  possessing 
nuclear  arms  or  the  capacity  to  produce  nu- 
clear arms  is  growing: 

Whereas  the  sophistication  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  is  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  verification  of  the  numbers  and  capa- 
bilities of  weapons  is  becoming  Increasingly 
dUflcult; 

Whereas  nuclear  war  would  be  an  imprec- 
edented  catastrophe: 

Whereas  the  Ukehood  of  accidental  nucle- 
ar war  is  increasing  with  expanding  and  pro- 
liferating nuclear  arsenals: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  be 
halted  In  a  verlliable  manner  which  buUds 
confidence  that  additional  steps  can  and 
will  be  taken: 

Whereas  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  should  be  strengthened  and  univer- 
sally adhered  to; 


Whereas  article  VI  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
prollferatlon Treaty  calls  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  nego- 
tiations in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 
relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  at  an  early  date; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  provide  the  example  and  the 
leadership  for  other  nations  to  follow; 

Whereas  strategic  arms  negotiations  have 
not  been  conducted  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  since  June 
1979:  and 

Whereas  a  verifiable  freeze  followed  by  re- 
ductions In  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems  is  needed  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  That  the  President 
should  adopt  a  serious  and  comprehensive 
arms  control  package  that  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing goals  and  means  to  those  goals: 

(1)  To  limit  strategic  weapons— a  negotiat- 
ed freeze  through  1985  of  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  strategic  weapons  to 
within  the  SALT  II  llmlUtlons.  with  attain- 
ment of  those  levels  to  occur  within  one 
year  of  agreement; 

(3)  To  reduce  existing  weapons  stock- 
piles—agreements on  balanced.  Incremental 
reductions  In  nuclear  weaponry.  Such  reduc- 
tions should  both  preserve  deterrence  and 
be  adequately  verifiable: 

(3)  To  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—the establishment  of  additional  meas- 
ures by  nuclear  supplier  nations  designed  to 
halt  the  world-wide  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons: 

(4)  To  involve  all  nuclear  weapons  states 
In  the  arms  control  process— a  commitment 
to  bring  all  nations  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons into  the  negotiations  and  related  activi- 
ties at  the  earliest  appropriate  time; 

(5)  To  address  the  question  of  arms  con- 
trol In  its  totality  by— 

a.  A  continuation  of  good-faith  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  Intermediate-range  and 
other  nuclear  weapons  deployed  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent; 

b.  An  emphasis  on  expanded  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations  to  reduce  conven- 
tional armaments  in  Europe;  and  by 

c.  Adopting  a  sensible  policy  of  restraining 
conventional  arms  transfers  to  the  Third 
World. 
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signed  at  Vienna,  Austria  on  June  18,  1979, 
and  related  documents  (Ninety-sixth  Con- 
gress, first  session:  Executive  Y). 


SENATE  EXECUTIVE  RESOLU- 
TION 5— EXECUTIVE  RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  REPORT- 
ING THE  SALT  n  TREATY 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  the  following 
executive  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Ex.  Rks.  5 

Resolved,  by  the  United  States  Senate 
that: 

8k.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions shall,  not  later  than  July  1,  1982. 
report  to  the  Senate  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  whether  the  Senate  should  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
such  treaty. 

Sec.  (b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "SALT  11  Treaty"  means  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
and    the    protocol    relating    thereto,    both 


SENATE      EXECUTIVE      RESOLU- 
TION    6— EXECUTIVE     RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  SALT  n  TREATY 
Mr.  HART  submitted  the  following 
executive   resolution;   which   was   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Ex.  Res.  6 
Whereas.  It  Is  essential  that  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  actively  cooper- 
ate to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war.  and 

Whereas.  It  is  In  the  national  security  In- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes  to  limit  the  size 
and  capabilities  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  and 

Whereas,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  Is  the  result 
of  careful  negotiations  by  three  Administra- 
tions. Democratic  and  Republican,  and 

Whereas,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  Is  a  bal- 
anced, well-crafted  and  verifiable  agreement 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  have  deter- 
mined would  enhance  strategic  stability  and 
mutual  security,  and 

Whereas,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  permits  the 
necessary  modernization  of  U.S.  sUtegic  nu- 
clear forces  to  ensure  an  adequate  deter- 
rent, and 

Whereas,  our  national  security  has  been 
enhanced  because  of  American  and  Soviet 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  since  it  was  negotiated  and  signed. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  it  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should 
be  reported  to  the  full  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  within  thirty 
days  for  amendment  and  disposition  and 
that  it  shall  become  the  pending  business  at 
that  time. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  executive  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
should  be  taken  up  for  amendment 
and  disposition  as  the  first  step  toward 
reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

My  resolution  calls  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
report  the  SALT  II  Treaty  to  the  full 
Senate  for  consideration  within  30 
days. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  is  the  result  of 
careful  negotiations  by  three  adminis- 
trations. Democratic  and  Republican. 
It  Is  a  balanced,  well  crafted  and  veri- 
fiable agreement  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  determined  would 
enhance  strategic  stability  and  mutual 
security.  It  is  a  modest  but  useful 
treaty  which  constrains  the  growth  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  capabilities 
and  thus  reduces  uncertainty  over 
Soviet  Intentions.  At  the  same  time,  it 
permits  the  necessary  modernization 
of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  to 
insure  an  adequate  deterrent. 

It  is  as  essential  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  we  limit 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat 
through  reliable  arms  control  agree- 
ments as  it  is  that  we  maintain  a 
strong  and  prudent  defense.  Ratifica- 


tion of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  would  en- 
hance our  national  security  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

It  would  limit  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabilities.  By  1985  the  Soviets 
will  have  the  technical  capacity  to 
vastly  increase  their  nuclear  arsenal. 
They  will  be  able  to  more  than  double 
the  number  of  sllo-klUer  warheads 
that  SALT  II  would  have  permitted, 
deploy  additional  heavy  missiles,  and 
nearly  double  their  force  of  land-based 
missiles  with  multiple  warheads.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  the  SALT  limits 
are,  by  themselves,  adequate,  right 
now  we  are  living  without  any  con- 
straints whatsoever. 

It  would  enable  us  to  focus  more  of 
our  resources  on  conventional  forces. 
If  we  embark  on  an  uncontrolled  nu- 
clear buildup,  pressxires  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  same  would  be  enor- 
mous. An  administration  so  sensitive 
to  Soviet  adventurism  should  be  alert 
to  the  dangers  of  an  unconstrained  nu- 
clear arms  race.  And  it  would  divert 
both  our  attention  and  our  resources 
from  the  conventional  forces  we  and 
our  allies  need  to  discourage  Soviet 
ambitions.  It  is  in  our  national  securi- 
ty interest  for  the  Soviets  not  to 
embark  on  a  nuclear  weapons  buildup 
which  would  violate  the  provisions  of 
SALT  II. 

The  administration  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  do  the  same.  I  suggest  that  as 
we  prepare  to  resimie  the  negotiations, 
we  take  advantage  of  what  has  already 
been  achieved.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 

AMDIDMSfT  HO.  13T1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  No.  1350  to  the  bill 
(S.  1662)  to  establish  a  limited  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  to 
set  forth  a  Federal  policy,  initiate  a 
program,  and  establish  a  national 
schedule  for  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

LOCATION  OP  BTORAOK  SITES 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a 
policy  for  safe  disposal  of  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  high-level  radioactive 
waste  resulting  from  our  Nation's 
usage  of  atomic  energy  is  now  among 
our  most  urgent  national  needs.  Such 
a  policy  must  address  and  reconcile  all 
the  key  issues  involved.  I  use  the  word 
reconcile  because  certain  of  the  issues 
are  In  mutual  conflict. 

A  sound  policy  must  provide  total 
isolation  of  this  highly  toxic  waste 
from  the  habitable  areas  of  our  planet 


for  countless  generations  of  himian 
and  all  other  forms  of  life  on  our 
planet.  It  must  provide  safe  storage 
during  the  entire  period  of  years 
needed  to  develop  and  construct  ade- 
quate permanent  repositories.  It  must 
permit  and  provide  onsite  interim  stor- 
age until  such  offslte  facilities  are 
available.  It  must  enable  continued 
supply  of  electricity  from  nuclear  pow- 
erplants without  interruption  attribut- 
able to  lack  of  any  of  those  facilities. 
It  must  not  burden  any  but  the  users 
of  nuclear  power  with  the  cost  of  such 
nuclear  waste  storage  of  disposal.  It 
must  give  the  people  of  every  State  or 
Indian  tribe  the  opportunity  to  share 
fully,  and  at  no  cost  to  them,  in  the 
evaluation  of  any  site  in  their  State 
for  construction  of  such  a  storage  or 
disposal  facility.  And  finally,  it  must 
provide  those  people,  through  their 
Governor  or  tribal  representative,  the 
right  to  "veto"  selection  of  such  site 
when  in  their  view  it  was  Inadequately 
evaluated  or  harmful  to  their  best  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  three 
committees  which  have  shared  juris- 
diction over  S.  1662  In  submitting  to 
the  floor  a  bill  which  addresses  all 
those  issues.  Indeed,  I  cosponsored  the 
submittal  of  this  bill  just  prior  to  our 
recent  recess.  However,  my  numerous 
discussions  of  its  provisions  with  the 
people  of  my  home  State  during  that 
recess  have  convinced  me  that  the  bill 
can  and  should  be  amended  to  more 
clearly  fulfull  the  last  indicated  re- 
quirement. Indeed,  more  than  3  years 
ago  I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to 
an  earlier  bill  on  this  matter  to  guar- 
antee full  participation  by  any  State 
in  any  decision  to  store  nucleair  waste 
within  its  borders.  Accordingly.  I  am 
submitting  amendment  No.  1371, 
which  provides  "veto"  right  to  a  Gov- 
ernor or  tribal  representative  which 
would  stand  luiless  overruled  In  a  very 
timely  fashion  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. On  an  issue  so  vital  to  so  many 
people  of  mine,  or  any  State,  it  is  only 
just  that  their  elected  Governor  have 
a  right  of  "veto"  comparable  to  that  of 
the  President  which  can  be  overturned 
only  by  Joint  action  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

amendment,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 

amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMKHDimrT  No.  1371 

On  page  63,  line  19,  strike  "If  during"  and 
all  thereafter  through  page  64,  line  2  and 
substitute  the  following:  "unless  during  the 
first  period  of  75  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress  following  sub- 
mittal to  the  Congress  of  the  objections,  the 
Congress  passes  a  resolution  pursuant  to 
section  703  approving  such  repository  or  fa- 
cility, and  such  resolution  thereafter  be- 
comes law.". 

On  Page  64.  line  23  Insert  "Joint"  Immedi- 
ately before  "resolution". 
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strike  the  language  beginning  on  page  64. 
line  25.  and  continuing  through  page  65. 
line  9  and  substitute  the  foUowlng:  "That 
there  U  hereby  approved  for  the  proposed 
development  of  a  ,  the  site  at 

within  the  State  of  .  with  re- 

spect to  which  written  objections  were  sub- 
mitted by  on  ."  The 
first  blank  space  in  such  resolution  shall  be 
filled  In  with  the  term  'repository"  or 
"monitored,  retrievable  storage  facility",  as 
appropriate:  the  second  blank  space  In  such 
resolution  shall  be  filled  In  with  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  proposed  repository 
or  facility:  the  third  blank  space  shall  be 
filled  in  with  the  name  of  the  SUte  In 
which  such  geographic  location  Is  situated: 
the  fourth  blank  space  of  the  resolution 
shall  be  filled  in  with  the  name  of  the  State 
Oovemor  or  Indian  Tribe  which  submitted 
the  objections  to  the  Secretary;  and  the  last 
blank  space  In  such  resolution  shall  be  filled 
In  with  the  date  of  such  submission. 

On  page  66.  line  7.  strike  "604"  and  substi- 
tute "704". 

On  page  68.  insert  the  following  between 
lines  2  and  3: 

(e)  II  one  House  of  the  Congress  receives  a 
resolution  from  the  other  House  with  re- 
spect to  a  proposed  repository  or  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility— 

(1)  the  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall 
not  be  referred  to  a  committee:  and 

(2)  the  procedures  with  respect  to  any  res- 
olutions of  the  first  House  concerning  such 
repository  or  facility  shall  be  the  same  as  If 
no  resolution  from  the  other  House  had 
been  received:  except  that  on  any  vote  on 
final  passage  of  any  resolution  of  the  first 
House  In  which  the  text  Is  Identical  to  the 
text  of  the  resolution  received  from  the 
other  House,  the  resolution  of  the  other 
House  shall  be  automatically  substituted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  first  House.* 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
COVERAGE  OP  THE  SENATE 

AMZKDMXirT  NO.  1373 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DANroRTR)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing 
for  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

AMKNDKXXT  NOS.  13T3  AlTD  1ST« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  DIXON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20),  supra. 

AMXNSlfZin  NO.  13TS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  20, 
supra. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION  BILL 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  13TS-13TS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  OP  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  BLAST  submitted  three  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3112)  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  effect  of  certain  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting three  printed  amendments 
that  would  introduce  needed  elements 
of  reasonableness  and  commonsense  to 
the  extension  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  My 
principal  purpose  in  submitting  these 
amendments  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
constitutional  infirmities  of  H.R.  3112 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Kenne<fy-Ma- 
thlas  bill.  S.  1922. 

As  you  know,  the  Kennedy-Mathias 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  according  to 
the  usual  deliberative  processes  of  the 
Senate,  but  contrary  to  normal  parlia- 
mentary practice,  H.R.  3112  was 
placed  directly  upon  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar so  that  it  might  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  at  any 
time.  I  am  submitting  my  amendments 
at  this  time  because  I  want  the  Senate 
to  be  able  to  consider  my  recommend- 
ed amendments  in  case  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  bypassed  and  we  find 
ourselves  debating  H.R.  3112  without 
the  benefit  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  the  Identical 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill. 

Of  course,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  diligent  in  considering 
the  Kennedy-Mathias  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension  bill.  Under  Senator 
Hatch's  chairmanship,  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  balanced  with  testimony  ex- 
pressing opinions  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  I  have  attended  many  of  the 
hearings  and  I  have  concluded  that 
the  voting  rights  issue  carries  with  it 
constitutional  issues  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  as  many  dis- 
tinguished academicians  have  testified 
in  the  hearings,  the  Kennedy-Mathias 
bill  would  change  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  American  political 
system.  This  alarming  aspect  of  the 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill  deeply  troubles 
me,  and  I  would  caution  my  colleagues 
against  being  swept  up  in  a  mad  rush 
to  approve  all  aspects  of  such  a  bill 
that  will  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  way  in  which  American  politi- 
cal systems  will  operate  In  coming 
years. 

"RKST7LTS"  TKST  WOUU)  RAOICAIJ.T  ALTKR 
AMZRICAN  POLITICAL  STSTKM 

I  am  especiaUy  concerned  with  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue  from 
the  proposed  results  standard  that  the 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill  would  substitute 
for  the  Intent  standard  that  is  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  existing  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  results  standard  would  radi- 
cally   alter    the    whole    character    of 


American  democracy  by  establishing— 
perhaps  unwittingly— a  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
system  of  proportional  representation 
since  such  a  system  has  proved  to  be 
unworkable  and  generally  hostile  to 
good  government  in  Western  parlia- 
mentary democracies.  Indeed  a  system 
of  proportional  representation  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  chaos  and  alternat- 
ing periods  of  governmental  paralysis 
and  authoritarian  rule  that  character- 
ized the  Governments  of  the  German 
Weimar  Republic  and  the  French 
Third  Republic  before  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Walter  Bems  in  his  March  1982 
article  in  Commentary  magazine  ex- 
plained how  the  Kennedy-Mathias  bill 
subverts  the  language  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act: 

The  words  "to  deny  or  abridge"  the  right 
to  vote  were  deleted:  in  their  place  were  put 
the  words  "in  a  manner  which  resvlU  In  a 
denial  or  abridgment"  (emphasis  added)  of 
the  right  to  vote.  This  new  language  will 
make  Section  2  the  key  section  of  the  Act. 
one  that  will  affect  the  electoral  laws  and 
practices  of  every  state  and  political  subdivi- 
sion In  the  nation.  There  Is  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  was  understood  by  all  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  lined  up  quickly 
In  support  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  current  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  a  restatement  of  the 
15th  amendment's  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Kennedy-Mathias 
biU's  new  proposed  results  language  is 
designed  to  go  beyond  guaranteeing 
access  to  the  ballot  box  and  the  right 
to  vote  as  such.  The  new  language  Is 
designed  to  guarantee  the  right  to  an 
effective  vote,  so  that  the  minority 
voters  would  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  have  an  election  system  in  which 
their  votes  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
candidate  of  their  own  choice,  by 
which  is  often  meant,  a  candidate  of 
their  own  race.  As  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art warned  in  Mobile  against  Bolden, 
the  theory  of  the  dissenting  opinion 
which  embraced  the  results  test  "ap- 
pears to  be  that  every  ix>litical  group, 
or  at  least  every  such  group  that  is  in 
the  minority,  has  a  P^dersd  constitu- 
tional right  to  elect  candidates  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers." 

The  results  test  of  the  Kennedy-Ma- 
thias bill  would  eliminate  at-large  elec- 
tion systems,  systems  that,  proponents 
of  the  results  test  complain,  do  not 
result  in  the  election  of  enough  minor- 
ity politicians.  Many  communities  in- 
stituted these  at-large  systems  of 
voting  in  the  1910's  and  1920's  in  re- 
sponse to  unusual  Instances  of  corrup- 
tion within  ward  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  absolutely  no  evidence  exists 
that  at-large  voting  discriminates 
against  minorities.  At  present,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  about  18,000  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  country  elect  their 
officials  under  the  at-large  system.  If 
the  proposed  change  to  section  2  is 
adopted,  every  local  election  in  these 
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communities  would  be  open  to  chal- 
lenge should  the  proportion  of  racial 
minorities  elected  to  office  be  less 
than  the  proportion  of  racial  minori- 
ties living  in  the  community. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  fall  to  un- 
derstand why  some  are  heralding  this 
extreme  restructuring  of  our  political 
system  as  an  extension  of  voting 
rights.  The  Kennedy-Mathias  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  access  to  the  ballot 
box  or  with  the  right  to  vote  as  such. 
When  the  effects  or  results  test  is  ap- 
plied one  looks  to  the  racial  makeup  of 
government  after  the  votes  have  been 
counted,  not  before.  What  is  more,  a 
results  test  is  no  guarantee  that  racial 
minorities  will  have  any  greater  Influ- 
ence than  they  enjoy  under  the 
present  standard.  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing the  Madlsonian  model  of  consen- 
sus-building and  government  by  coali- 
tions of  minorities,  we  may  well  be 
erecting  political  ghettos  for  racial  mi- 
norities. It  stands  to  reason  that  be- 
cause whites  would  no  longer  have  any 
reason  or  Incentive  for  campaigning 
outside  of  them,  all  candidates  would 
appeal  only  to  their  own  racial  bloc. 
The  moderating  Influence  of  the  at- 
large  system,  which  forces  all  candi- 
dates to  approach  members  of  all  races 
and  Interests,  would  be  gone,  and  we 
might  well  be  opening  the  door  to  a 
new  wave  of  political  fanaticism.  The 
influence  of  racial  minorities  under 
the  new  district  system  might  well  be 
imdermined  further  by  the  fact  that 
the  white  majority  In  control  of  the 
local  unit  of  government  would  now  be 
free  to  Ignore  the  wishes  of  the  minor- 
ity community  and  would  be  able 
simply  to  outvote  the  minority  office- 
holdeis.  Thus  coalition  politics  might 
break  down  after  the  election  as  well 
as  before. 

Proportional  representation  is  con- 
trary to  the  American  political  tradi- 
tion and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Founding  Fathers'  ideal  of  consensual 
politics.  Proportional  representation 
encourages  bloc  voting  by  discrete 
groups.  Including  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  The  Founding  Fathers  re- 
ferred to  such  groups  as  factions  and 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  Madison  re- 
peatedly explained  how  important  it  is 
to  minimize  the  influence  of  factions 
by  creating  a  political  system  that  en- 
courages consensus  building. 

"RXST7LT8"  TRST  WOITU)  HAVR  THX  GRKATXST 
IMPACT  IN  TRK  SOUTH 

The  law  with  respect  to  the  standard 
for  identifying  section  2 — or  15th 
amendment— violations  has  always 
been  an  intent  standard.  That  stand- 
ard was  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  1980  decision  of  Mobile 
against  Bolden,  446  U.S.  55.  In  the 
Mobile  case,  plaintiffs  challenged  the 
practice  of  electing  city  commissioners 
in  an  at-large  election  system  that 
dated  back  to  1911.  There  was  no 
proof  of  discriminatory  purpose  in  the 
original  establishment  of  the  at-large 


election  system  and  there  were  clear 
and  legitimate  nondiscriminatory  rea- 
sons for  having  such  a  system.  Never- 
theless, the  U.S.  district  court  was  will- 
ing to  use  section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  a  basis  for  interfering 
with  the  local  conduct  of  elections  and 
ordered  a  new  governing  board  consist- 
ing of  a  mayor  and  a  city  council  with 
members  elected  from  single  member 
districts.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
and  Justice  Stewart's  opinion  conclud- 
ed that  section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  Itself,  and  there- 
fore reaches  only  the  intentional 
abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote. 
There  is  no  decision  of  the  Court 
either  prior  to  or  since  Mobile  that 
has  ever  required  anjrthing  other  than 
an  Intent  standard  for  the  15th 
amendment  or  section  2. 

Much  of  the  South  has  already  had 
some  experience  with  the  results  test 
under  the  preclearance  standards  of 
section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Section  5  has  been  transformed  from 
its  original  design  of  insuring  equal 
access  by  minorities  to  the  registration 
and  voting  processes  into  insuring 
equal  electoral  outcome.  Only  changes 
to  voting  procedures  and  election  sys- 
tems are  subject  to  challenge  under 
section  5  preclearance  procedures, 
however.  Existing  election  systems  in 
covered  Jurisdictions,  such  as  the  at- 
large  election  system  in  Mobile,  have 
been  immune  from  challenge  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  standard.  The  pro- 
posed results  standard  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Mathias bill  is  Intended  to  reverse 
the  Mobile  decision  and  would  author- 
ize the  Federal  courts  to  require 
States  to  change  their  laws  to  insure 
that  minorities  will  be  elected  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers. 

Prof.  Donald  Horowitz  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  School  has  stated  the 
problem  as  follows: 

What  the  courts  are  going  to  have  to  do 
under  the  new  test  is  to  look  at  the  propor- 
tion of  minority  voters  in  a  given  locality 
and  look  at  the  proportion  of  minority  rep- 
resentatives. That  Is  where  they  will  begin 
their  inquiry  and  that  la  very  likely  where 
they  will  end  their  Inquiry.  We  will  have 
ethnic  or  racial  proportionality. 

Former  U.S.  Attorney  Griffin  Bell 
has  warned  that  "To  overrule  the 
Mobile  decision  by  statute  would  be  an 
extremely  dangerous  course  of  action 
under  our  form  of  govenunent,"  and 
the  present  U.S.  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith  has  concurred 
that  under  the  results  test,  "any 
voting  law  or  procedure  in  the  country 
which  produces  election  results  that 
fall  to  mirror  the  population's  makeup 
in  a  particular  community  would  be 
vulnerable  to  legal  challenge." 

While  the  results  test  would  apply  to 
voting  laws  and  procedures  through- 
out the  country,  the  results  test  would 
at  first  be  especially  disruptive  to  elec- 
tions in  the  South.  Plaintiffs  in  such 
cities  as  Birmingham,  Ala.  and  Nor- 


folk, Va.,  would  undoubtedly  file  a 
new  suit  challenging  the  cities'  at- 
large  election  systems,  and,  if  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mathias results  test  has  been 
adopted,  the  Federal  courts  would 
have  the  authority  to  order  new  gov- 
erning boards  for  the  cities  with  mem- 
bers elected  from  single  member  dis- 
tricts. 

Just  as  suits  for  school  busing  began 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  other  places  in 
the  South  before  they  spread  to  the 
North  and  West,  suits  demanding  pro- 
portional representation  would  begin 
in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
other  places  in  the  South  before  they 
spread  to  the  North  and  the  West. 
Prof.  Edward  Erler  of  the  National 
Humanities  Center  observed: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  political 
entity  containing  a  significant  minority  pop- 
ulation that  was  not  represented  propor- 
tionately that  would  not  be  in  violation  of 
the  new  section. 

Since  the  Southern  States  have 
more  significant  concentrations  of  mi- 
nority populations  than  many  other 
regions  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  likely  the 
Southern  States  wiU  be  hardest  hit  at 
first  by  suits  challenging  voting  sys- 
tems and  procedures. 

The  debate  over  whether  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Mobile  against  Bolden  by  establishing 
a  new  results  test  is  probably  the  most 
Important  constitutional  issue  that 
wUl  be  considered  by  this  Congress.  By 
redefining  the  basic  standard  for  a  vio- 
lation of  section  2,  this  part  of  the 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill  would  trans- 
form the  objective  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  from  equal  access  to  the 
ballot  box  into  equal  results  in  the 
electoral  process.  The  proposal  of  a 
new  results  standard  that  would  lead 
to  proportional  representation  by  race 
is  the  primary  reason  why  the  Kenne- 
dy-Mathias bill  should  be  defeated. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other 
respects  in  which  the  Kennedy-Ma- 
thias biU  is  ill-conceived. 

The  amendments  that  I  am  submit- 
ting today  demonstrate  that  there  are 
specific,  concrete  ways  in  which  the 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill  should  be  im- 
proved. While  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  reported  a  bill  that 
would  extend  certain  aspects  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  10  years,  that 
proposal  should  also  be  improved  since 
it  would  deny  jurisdictions  covered  by 
the  preclearance  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 5  the  first  opportunity  in  17  years 
to  seek  bailout  from  section  5  cover- 
age. I  agree  with  President  Reagan's 
statement  on  November  6,  1981.  in 
which  he  states: 

As  a  matter  of  fairness,  I  believe  that 
states  and  localities  which  have  respected 
the  right  to  vote  and  have  fully  complied 
with  the  Act  should  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  "bail  out"  from  the  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  Toward  that  end,  I  will 
support  amendments  which  incorporate  rea- 
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sonable  "bail  out"  provlslona  for  states  and 
other  political  subdivisions. 

REASONABLC  BAILOUT  PKOVISIONS  ARX  HEXDED 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  rea- 
sonable bailout  provision  is  needed. 
First,  many  of  the  Jurisdictions  origi- 
nally covered  by  the  act  have  made 
such  great  strides  in  improving  minori- 
ty voter  registration  statistics  that  sev- 
eral of  these  Jurisdictions  have  a  much 
higher  rate  of  minority  voter  registra- 
tion than  many  noncovered  Jurisdic- 
tions. For  example,  the  Census  Bureau 
reports  that  in  1980  the  registration 
rate  for  black  voters  in  Mississippi  was 
72.2  percent  and  in  Massachusetts  it 
was  43.6  percent  while  the  national  av- 
erage registration  rate  for  black  voters 
was  60  percent.  It  violates  common- 
sense  principles  of  fairness  to  subject 
some  States  to  the  onerous  preclear- 
ance  requirements  while  other  States 
with  worse  records  su-e  exempt.  In  ad- 
dition, one  must  remember  that  it  was 
only  because  the  Supreme  Court 
found  preclearance  to  be  a  temporary 
response  to  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  it  found  section  5  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  constitutional.  See 
South  Carolina  against  Katzenbach. 
382U.S.  301.334(1966). 

Second,  literacy  tests  have  been 
banned  nationwide  by  the  permanent 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  such  tests  have  not  been  used  in 
the  original  covered  Jurisdictions  for 
years.  Originally,  covered  jurisdictions 
included  all  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions which  met  the  two-part  test  of 
section  4:  (1)  Such  a  State  or  subdivi- 
sion must  have  employed  a  test  or 
device  as  of  November  1.  1964.  Such  a 
test  or  device  was  defined  to  include 
literacy  tests,  tests  of  morals  or  char- 
acter, or  tests  requiring  educational 
achievement  or  knowledge  of  some 
particular  subject;  and  (2)  such  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  must  have  had 
either  a  voter  registration  rate  of  less 
than  50  percent  of  age^ligible  citizens 
on  that  date,  or  a  voter  turnout  rate  of 
less  than  50  percent  during  the  1964 
election. 

Now  that  literacy  tests  have  been 
permanently  suspended  nationwide, 
the  basis  for  continuing  section  5  pre- 
clearance in  the  original  covered  Juri3- 
dictlons  has  become  highly  question- 
able. 

Third,  a  reasonable  bailout  provision 
will  further  the  original  purposes  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  will  encour- 
age compliance  with  the  act  by 
making  a  realistically  achievable  bail- 
out an  incentive  for  compliance  with 
the  act.  Since  many  in  Congress  have 
lost  sight  of  the  original  purposes  of 
the  act,  a  brief  review  will  help  put  my 
proposed  amendments  in  a  proper  per- 
spective. 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  marked 
a  significant  departure  from  earlier 
statutes  In  the  same  area  by  establish- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  an  administra- 
tive   process    aimed    at    eliminating 


voting  discrimination.  The  preclear- 
ance requirements  of  section  5  were  In- 
tended to  insure  expeditious  resolu- 
tion of  alleged  voting  rights  difficul- 
ties and  to  avoid  the  often-cumber- 
some process  of  case-by-case  decision- 
making. Under  section  5.  States  are 
permitted  to  enact  measures  affecting 
voting  only  If  they  are  acceptable  to 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  established  principle  that  the 
States  have  the  right  to  enact  their 
own  electoral  laws,  good  or  bad.  and 
await  a  Judicial  determination  of  con- 
stitutionality was  thus  rejected.  In 
effect,  section  5  imposed  an  affirma- 
tive duty  on  the  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  to  enact  legislation 
conforming  to  guidelines  laid  down  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  placed  a 
single  district  court  In  the  position  of 
Issuing  advisory  opinions  on  State  pro- 
posed electoral  changes. 

Under  the  1966  act.  however,  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  were  to  be  eligible 
for  bailout  from  preclearance  coverage 
after  a  5-year  period  during  which 
they  were  required  to  preclear  voting 
law  changes  and  to  abolish  the  use  of 
all  tests  or  devices.  In  establishing 
such  a  time  period.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  remedy  of  preclearance 
was  an  extraordinary  one  that  deviat- 
ed sharply  from  traditional  notions  of 
federalism  and  State  sovereignty  over 
State  electoral  processes.  In  South 
Carolina  against  Katzenbach,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  conceded  that— 
(T)hl8  may  have  been  an  uncommon  exer- 
cise of  power- 
But,  invoking  the  emergency  doc- 
trine, he  insisted  that— 
the  Court  has  recognized  that  exceptional 
conditions  can  Justify  leglalaUve  measures 
not  otherwise  appropriate.  3<3  \3&.  301.  334. 
(19M). 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  to 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  preclear- 
ance provision  of  section  5  was  origi- 
nally an  extraordinary  remedy  to  be 
applied  for  a  short  period  after  which 
time  Congress  presumed  the  residual 
effects  of  earlier  discrimination  were 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  attenuated, 
and  the  covered  Jurisdictions  would  be 
allowed  to  seek  bailout. 

TRX    KIHRKDT-MATHUS    SHX    WOULD    ALMOST 
COMTLmLT    KLntlHATS    THX    OFPOKTUNITT 

rox    covnKD    JTraisoicnon    to    achikvx 

BAILOUT 

In  the  pfut.  the  test  for  bailout  has 
always  been  that  for  a  specified 
number  of  years,  the  petitioning  juris- 
diction had  not  used  a  test  or  device 
"for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color."  Although 
the  original  period  of  coverage  was  for 
5  years  past  1965,  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion in  1970  and  1975  aggregated  this 
period  to  17  years.  Accordingly,  absent 
congressional  action,  those  Jurisdic- 
tions originally  covered  in  1965  would 
have  an  opportunity  after  August  6, 


1982  to  petition  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
release  from  section  5  coverage.  This  is 
what  proponents  of  the  Kennedy-Ma- 
thias  bill  have  misleadingly  referred  to 
as  the  "expiration  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act." 

As  Congress  has  extended  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  in  1970  and  1975.  it 
has  become  clear  that  substantial 
modification  of  the  bailout  provisions 
of  the  act  is  necessary.  Broader  oppor- 
tunity should  exist  for  political  Juris- 
dictions that  have  complied  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  to  termi- 
nate their  coverage  under  the  special 
preclearance  provisions  of  the  act  and 
to  regain  their  equal  and  sovereign 
status  within  the  federal  system.  Com- 
plying with  the  onerous  requirements 
of  section  5  involves  not  only  frustra- 
tion but  significant  expense.  Texas  es- 
timated that  compliance  with  the  pre- 
clearance provisions  for  1  year  would 
cost  its  taxpayers  at  least  $190,000  and 
require  more  than  35.000  man-hours 
of  work.  A  reasonable  bailout  with 
stringent  yet  achievable  requirements 
would  give  political  subdivisions  the 
incentive  to  comply  fully  with  the  law. 
To  deny  any  realistic  chance  for  bail- 
out is  to  rely  entirely  on  negative  en- 
forcement practices  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Because  of  the  compelling  need  for  a 
new  bailout  provision,  the  President 
and  members  of  the  administration 
have  asked  that  Congress  modify  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful mechanism  for  bailout.  The 
purported  response  is  S.  1992.  the 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill.  Unfortunately 
this  measure  was  not  formulated  with 
a  genuine  Interest  in  establishing  a 
bailout  system  that  really  works.  In 
order  to  achieve  bailout  a  political  sub- 
division must  satisfy  over  10  Jurisdic- 
tional requirements  that  are  so  strin- 
gent and  artificial  that  no  Jurisdiction 
wiU  be  able  to  bail  out  unless  it  can 
reach  some  sort  of  settlement  with  all 
parties  concerned. 

A  nujnber  of  these  requirements, 
Indeed,  seem  especially  designed  to 
guarantee  that  any  person  who  wishes 
to  block  a  jurisdiction's  bailout  will  be 
assured  of  success.  Since  the  Kermedy- 
Mathias  bill  bars  bailout  where  actions 
hi€  pending  that  allege  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote,  litigious  parties  or  orga- 
nizations could  effectively  preclude 
bailout  by  continuing  to  file  suit  after 
suit.  Equally  effective  as  guaranteed 
blocks  to  bailout  are  three  criteria  re- 
quiring 100-percent  compliance  with 
section  5:  a  jurisdiction  must  have  pre- 
cleared  all  changes  in  voting  proce- 
dures before  they  were  enforced:  it 
must  have  repealed  all  changes  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  ob- 
jected; and  it  must  demonstrate  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  entered  no 
objection  to  proposed  changes  in 
voting  procedure.  One  hundred  per- 
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cent  compliance  with  section  5  Ls.  as  a 
practical  matter,  next  to  impossible. 
No  matter  how  well  an  election  admin- 
istrator plans  in  advance  of  election, 
there  will  always  be  changes  that  of 
necessity  must  be  implemented  before 
they  can  be  precleared.  Careful  stu- 
dents of  section  5,  moreover,  could 
always  dig  up  additional  violations  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  uncertainty  as 
to  Just  what  sort  of  changes  a  Jurisdic- 
tion must  preclear.  A  probate  Judge, 
for  example,  who  conscientiously  sub- 
mits changes  in  the  location  of  polling 
places  might  Inadvertently  fadl  to 
submit  the  rearrangement  of  tables 
and  booths  at  one  polling  place. 

The  no-objectlon  requirement  Is  on- 
erous In  that  It  would  place  the  discre- 
tion to  bar  bailout  In  the  hands  of  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Even  If  the  practice  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  objected  does 
not  actually  violate  the  law  or  even  if 
a  political  subdivision  accedes  immedi- 
ately to  the  demands  of  the  Attorney 
General,  his  mere  entering  of  an  ob- 
jection would  bar  bailout  for  10  years. 
Of  similar  effect  would  be  the  require- 
ment denying  bailout  to  political  sub- 
divisions to  which  Federal  examiners 
have  been  assigned.  Under  section  6  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  may.  at  his  unreviewable  dis- 
cretion, {isslgn  examiners.  Such  assign- 
ment of  examiners  gives  no  real  indi- 
cation that  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred. In  fact,  a  future  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  designate  examiners  and 
observers  in  a  bad  faith  attempt  to 
prevent  a  covered  jurisdiction  from 
balling  out.  Moreover,  since  designa- 
tion of  Fedeial  examiners  Is  a  prereq- 
uisite to  sending  in  Federal  observers, 
recent  practice  has  been  to  designate 
coimties  as  examiner  counties  simply 
in  order  to  send  Federal  observers 
there. 

Not  all  the  jurisdictions^  require- 
ments in  the  Kennedy-Mathias  bill 
create  automatic  blocks  to  bailout. 
One  requirement,  however,  would 
have  the  unfortunate  side  effect  of 
chilling  efforts  at  voluntary  and  infor- 
mal conciliation  voting  rights  disputes. 
Unaccountably  the  bill  requires  that 
bailout  be  denied  any  subdivision  that 
has  entered  into  a  consent  decree  re- 
solving a  contested  voting  practice. 
Consent  decrees  do  not  identify  the 
wrongdoer  In  a  particular  dispute  and 
parties  frequently  enter  into  such  de- 
crees voluntarily  to  avoid  costly  litiga- 
tion. To  discourage  their  use  is  to  de- 
prive the  Government  of  a  major  tool 
for  securing  prompt  compliance  with 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Remaining  requirements  of  the 
Kennedy-Mathias  bUl  are  replete  with 
vague  and  untested  language,  lan- 
guage that  courts,  at  the  loss  of  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  effort,  will  have  to 
construe.  The  bill  requires  that  a  Juris- 
diction have  eliminated  methods 
which  inhibit  or  dilute  equal  access  to 


the  electoral  process.  A  jurisdiction 
must  also  have  engaged  In  construc- 
tive efforts  to  end  intimidation  and 
harassment  of  persons  exercising 
rights  protected  under  the  act.  It  must 
further  have  engaged  in  other  con- 
structive efforts  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties for  people  to  register  and  vote  and 
for  minority  persons  to  serve  as  elec- 
tion officials.  Such  terminology  would 
give  activist  courts  excessively  broad 
authority  to  create  new  law  requiring 
covered  Jurisdictions  to  Implement 
policies  and  practices  not  specified  In 
the  statute's  broad  terminology. 

XZPLANATION  OF  AMEITDiaifTS 

Reasonable  bailout.  One  of  the 
amendments  I  am  proposing  would 
remove  artificial  tests  from  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mathias bUl  and  would  provide 
for  two  kinds  of  bailout.  Jurisdictions 
that  eliminated  the  use  of  tests  and 
devices  would  automatically  ball  out  at 
the  close  of  the  10-year  i>erlod  for 
which  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  being 
extended.  During  the  interim,  howev- 
er, they  would  also  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  bail  out  if,  during  the  5  years 
preceding  bailout,  they  have  not  vio- 
lated the  law  with  respect  to  discrimi- 
nation or  voting  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  other  than  violations  which 
were  trivial,  promptly  corrected,  and 
not  repeated. 

My  amendment  would  allow  a  court 
to  get  at  what  should  be  the  real  issue 
in  a  bailout  case:  whether  a  jurisdic- 
tion has  actually  violated  the  law  and 
been  guilty  of  discrimination.  Instead 
of  applying  artificial  and  mechanical 
tests  like  the  "no  consent  decree  test" 
and  the  "no  objection  test."  the  Feder- 
al courts,  which  have  certainly  not 
been  lax  in  enforcing  the  laws  in  this 
area,  would  have  the  discretion  to  ex- 
amine the  actual  facts  in  partictilar 
cases.  As  a  result,  luder  this  amend- 
ment the  numerous  States,  cities, 
towns,  and  local  boards,  which  for 
many  years  have  given  all  their  citi- 
zens access  to  the  political  process 
would  gain  a  realistic  opportunity  of 
escaping  the  stigma,  frustration,  and 
expense  of  having  to  comply  with  the 
preclearance  requirements  of  section 
5. 

Venue  In  appropriate  Federal  court. 
Another  amendment  I  am  submitting 
would  establish  venue  for  bailout  and 
preclearance  in  "an  appropriate  court 
of  the  United  States."  This  is  the  tra- 
ditional standard  for  venue  that 
should  be  used  to  afford  litigants  a 
trial  in  a  location  near  the  covered  ju- 
risdiction. One  of  the  basic  aspects  of 
a  just  trial  is  that  there  be  some  rea- 
sonable relationship  between  the  facts 
to  be  determined  and  the  location  of 
the  court  which  will  make  those  fact 
determinations.  Under  both  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mathias bill  and  the  existing  law. 
however,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  sole  juris- 
diction to  hear  declaratory  Judgment 
actions  for  bailout  under  section  4  and 


litigation  with  respect  to  preclearance 
under  section  5.  The  Kennedy-Mathias 
bill  would  continue  to  impose  upon 
counties  and  States  the  tremendous 
expense  of  bringing  the  required  bat- 
tery of  facts,  lawyers,  witnesses,  and 
evidence  to  Washington.  Local  juris- 
dictions would  continue  to  have  to 
hire  counsel  licensed  to  litigate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Restricting 
venue  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  also  msJce  It  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  an  aggrieved  minority  voter  to 
take  an  active  part  in  an  action. 

Those  who  support  retaining  venue 
only  In  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
tend that  there  is  a  need  for  uniform 
interpretation  of  the  law  relating  to 
bailout.  They  suggest  further  that 
coiuts  outside  Wsishlngton  cannot  be 
trusted  to  make  unprejudiced  deci- 
sions about  voting  rights  cases.  The 
record  of  civil  rights  cases  in  the  11th 
and  5th  circuits  proves  that  this  fear  is 
groundless,  courts  in  these  jurisdic- 
tions having  handed  down  many  civil 
rights  decisions  that  completely  disre- 
garded contrary  local  sentiments. 

Make  Attorney  General  bear  burden 
of  proving  violation.  Section  5  cxurent- 
ly  provides  that  a  voting  change  by  a 
covered  Jurisdiction  is  treated  as  pre- 
sumptively discriminatory  and  the  ju- 
risdiction must  seek  preclearance 
before  it  can  be  enforced.  In  addition, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  presumption 
of  discrimination,  the  jurisdiction 
must  prove  the  absence  of  discrimina- 
tion. These  two  aspects  of  section  5 
violate  commonsense  principles  of  Ju- 
risprudence and  my  amendment  would 
make  preclearance  litigation  more  con- 
sistent with  all  litigation  in  American 
law.  The  presumption  of  discrimina- 
tion violates  the  principle  that  parties 
are  presumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  Requiring  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tion to  prove  the  absence  of  discrimi- 
nation makes  the  covered  jurisdiction 
anticipate  all  possible  contentions  of 
discrimination  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. This  is  an  unreasonable  burden  and 
an  Inefficient  way  of  conducting  litiga- 
tion. 

One  of  my  proposed  amendments  ac- 
cordingly would  permit  voting  law 
changes  to  go  into  effect  automatical- 
ly unless,  within  60  days  after  the  re- 
quired submission  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Attorney  General  object- 
ed to  the  proposed  change.  The  Attor- 
ney General  would  then  have  90  days 
to  Institute  an  action  in  an  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court  to  prove  that 
the  procedure  has  a  discriminatory 
purpose  and  effect. 

COlfCLUSIOH 

By  even  submitting  amendments 
that  I  believe  would  improve  the 
House-passed  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension bill,  I  may  well  be  subjected  to 
attacks  from  those  proponents  of  the 
biU  that  are  reluctant  to  subject  the 
legislation  to  full  and  fair  debate.  I 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  restet  the  pres-  NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 

sure  to  rush  through  conalderatlon  of  sobcomiiittd  om  ovrasiairr  or  oovxRifMurr  «"*  objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

this  issue  In  the  manner  of  the  House  MAHAonixirr  soBcomirmx  oh  trakspohtatioh 

of  Representatives  last  October.  Rep-  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  m^    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

resentative  Henry  Hyde,  in  remarks  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 

before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  on  Oversight  of  Government  Manage-  mittee  on  Transportation,  of  the  Com- 

the  Constitution  expressed  the  follow-  ment,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  mittee    on    EInvironment    and    Public 

Ing  concerns  about  the  House  consid-  conduct   a   hearing   on   S.    2059— the  works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 

eration  of  H.R.  3112:  Ethics   in    Government    Act    Amend-  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on 

The  voting  Rlghu  Act  U  .  very  complex  »««»-  5>'  I*",  on  Weto^^of^t^i  Wednesday,    April    21,    to    conduct    a 

piece  of  legtelation  which  has  been  mer-  28   at  9.30  ^^'^J^J^^l  °^  ^'^^  hearing  on  the  monetary  reauthoriza- 

chandlaed  In  extraordinarily  complex  term*.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  ^^^^^  q,  ^^e  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 

By  the  time  It  reached  the  floor,  luggestlonfl  i  gram. 

that  alternate  views  should  be  considered  AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

were  quickly  met  with  harsh  charges  that  ^q  j^eet  ^^^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

any  deviation  whatsoever  from  what  was  

pushed  through  the  full  Judiciary  Commit-  coMMrmi  on  aovEwmniTAi.  ArrAiv  coiocmnDt  on  labor  ahd  httman  resouhcks 

tee  merely  reflected  "code  words  for  not  ex-  Mr.    BAKER.   Mr.    President.    I   ask  Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

tending  the  Act."  This  Intimidating  style  of  unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern-  unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor  and 

lobbying  had  the  ironic  effect,  although  mental  Affairs  Committee  be  author-  Human  Resources  Committee  be  au- 

clearly  Intended,  of  limiting  serious  debate  j^g^j  ^  meet  during  the  session  of  the  thorlzed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 

and  creating  a  wave  of  apprehension  among  Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  April  the  Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 

those  *;»>« '«if,f,^.»;»;'«  «i°««ly  o^ne^'tS  21.  to  discuss  oversight  of  the  reorga-  April  21.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing 

r^  tie'tLiS'oJ^^'chlLt^^So^  ,^"°"  °'  '^«  ^S-  ^^  Admlnistra-  to  discuss  the  following  nominees  to 

and  the  final  House  vote  reflected  more  of  "^     pRirsTnmO  OFFICER    With  ^  '""nbers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

an  overwhelming  sutement  of  support  for  Pl,™^^,°:?„°S£r^  '°'"    '^^    ^^^    Services    Corporation: 

the  principle  represented  by  the  Act  than  it  0"^  °^Jf<;*l?£Li*  ^  i^^'  ♦    t       t  Howard  Dana;  Harold  de  Moss;  Wil- 

dld  concurrence  with  each  and  every  sen-  Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   iT^sioeni.   i   asK  u^jj  gj^rl;  William  Harvey;  Clarence 

tence  or  concept  It  contains.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern-  McKee;  William  Olsen;  George  Paras; 

I  am  also  concerned  that  Senators  "^"^  ^t^uS^^elL^n*"}  the  ***"  Sandstrom;  and  Robert  Stubbs. 

from  regions  of  the  country  outside  of  g^jj  S^n  ^^5  wlStay   A^ri^  ^h^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

the  South  might  not  take  the  time  to  ff "t?  i^Jw  noSrSuSllSJiiig'^S;  °"'  "t'J^^"^"-  *^  "^  ^  °'^^'^'^- 

reflect  on  the  problems  raised  by  the  di^uss  the  nomination  of  Herbert  EH-  suBcomirrrKi  oh  nrrraoovnumiHTAL 

extension  of  the  preclearance  provl-  ungwood.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Chairman  relatiohs 

slons.     Over     20     States,     however,  of     the     Merit     Systems     Protection  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

throughout  the  Nation  are  subject  to  Board.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 

the  preclearance  provisions,  either  be-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  mittee    on    Intergovernmental    Rela- 

cause  the  entire  State  or  some  of  its  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  tions,  of  the  Committee  on  Govem- 

subdlvlsions   are   covered.   As   I   have  ooMMnra  on  the  jxtdiciakt  mental  Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 

previously  argued,   the  extension  of  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 

the  preclearance  provisions  in  perpe-  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary  9:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  April  28,  to  hold 

tulty  would  permanently  institutional-  Committee    be    authorized    to    meet  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Office  of 

ize  the  States  or  their  subdivisions  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  Management    and    Budget's    Circular 

into  what  was  originally  considered  an  1:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  to  A-95,  which  deals  with  the  Federal 

extraordinarily  reordering  of  the  Fed-  hold  a  fuU  committee  business  meet-  planning    requirements    for    Federal 

eral  structure  of  our  Government.  Ing  to  discuss  S.  1030.  the  McClure-  grant    programs    and    OMB's    recent 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  my  con-  Volkmer  gun  control  bill.  PoUcy  revisions  for  this  circular, 

cems  over  the  issue  of  extending  the  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

preclearance     requirements     without  out  objection  It  la  so  ordered.  out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 

any  improving  amendments,  I  am  even  stTBcoioaTTa  oii  aoeictjltube  oiEDrr  ahd  Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

more  deeply  troubled  by  the  radical  nxnAL  ilktkiticatioh  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 

changes  that  would  result  from  Imple-  *^-   BAKER.  Mr.   President,   I  ask  mittee    on    Intergovernmental    Rela- 

menting  the  "results"  test  in  section  2  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom-  tions.  of  the  Committee  on  Govem- 

of  the  Kennedy-Mathlas  bill    There  °^ttee    on    Agriculture    Credit    and  mental  Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 

would  be  little  point  in  establishing  ?:jS„,S~^S™u?;,°L^l!.1th^,^i^  "^""^  the  session  of  the  Senat^  at  2 

reasonable  opportunities  to  bail  out  of  Jf^^l't^.^nTVi^^i^ion    o?^  P-^-.°?.  Thursday.  AprU  22   t^  hold  a 

thP  "frvlnff  Dan"  of  section  5  nreclear-  ^   ™®*^   during   the   session   of   the  legislative  hearing  on  S.  2383.  which 

.«L  iV^s.  ^.r2  itSSlotionr™  Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  April  would  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 

ance  if  the  covered  Jurisdictions  were  j^   to  discuss  S.  2314.  authorization  of  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquis- 

"iSuJts'^U^dild                 *  section  2  funding  levels  for  farmers  home  loan  tion  Policies  Act  of  1970. 

As  President  Reagan  remarked  last  ^'?h???iESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ouT^blSi^^t^  m  OTdSSf^'  ^''^' 
fall,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  reflect-  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  °^^  oDjection,  it  is  so  oraerea. 
ed  the  American  beUef   that    *tt]he  tuBcoiacrrrEB  oh  educatioh  coioaTTEE  oh  small  susntEss 
right  to  vote  Is  the  crown  Jewel  of  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.   I  ask  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
American  liberties."  Congress  should  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom-  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
not  alter  the  permanent  provisions  of  mittee  on  Education  of  the  Committee  tee  on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to 
the  act.  and  accordingly  I  intend  to  do  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au-  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
all  that  I  can  to  see  that  the  "Intent"  thorlzed  to  meet  today  during  the  ses-  on  Thursday.  April  22.  at  2  p.m..  to 
test    is    retained.    A    defeat    on    the  slon    of    the   Senate    at    10    a.m.    on  hold    a    meeting    with    the    National 
"Intent"  Issue  would  have  serious  con-  Wednesday,  April  21,  to  hold  a  hearing  Small  Business  Advisory  Council, 
sequences  for  the  entire  Nation.  to   discuss    proposals   to    establish    a  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

Peace  Academy.  out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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coMM rrrx  oh  goverhmehtal  attairs 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
April  22,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2397, 
a  bill  dealing  with  cost  growth  in 
major  Federal  acquisitions  and  cost  re- 
duction in  major  procurement  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

StTBCOMIf  ITTEX  OH  THE  COHSTrnjTlOH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
April  22,  to  mark  up  S.  585,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  special  defense  to  the  liabil- 
ity of  political  subdivisions  of  States 
imder  section  1979  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  civil  action  for  the 
deprivation  of  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMIUTTEE  OH  THE  JOTWCIAHY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  22,  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  discuss  the  nomination  of 
Evan  Hultman,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of 
Iowa.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ARMY  AND  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  PANEL  ENDORSES 
SOME  MILITARY  REFORM  CON- 
CEPTS 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  distributed  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  pap>er  prepared  for  the 
Military  Reform  Caucus  entitled,  "Op- 
tions for  Action  on  the  FY  1983  De- 
fense Budget."  The  paper  outlines  28 
actions  Intended  to  Improve  our  de- 
fense capabilities.  While  these  options 
are  neither  endorsed  nor  disapproved 
by  the  caucus,  all  the  suggestions  do. 
In  my  view,  reflect  reform  thinking. 

Since  sending  out  the  options  paper, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  a 
recent  paper  produced  by  a  panel  from 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard, 
Vista  1999.  The  study  attempts  to  look 
at  the  future  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  to  determine  what  sorts  of 
changes  are  needed  to  enhance  the 
Guard's  effectiveness.  Interestingly,  a 
number  of  the  proposals  made  in  Vista 
1999  are  Identical  to  suggestions  In  the 
reform  options  paper,  including: 

Selecting  an  air  superiority  fighter 
for  the  Air  National  Guard  through  a 
competition  between  austere  versions 
of  the  F-16  and  the  F-5. 


Developing  an  Inexpensive  ground 
support  aircraft  for  the  Air  National 
Guard.  This  should  be  a  small,  agile 
aircraft,  designed  to  use  a  30-milllme- 
ter  giin  as  its  main  armament. 

The  Vista  1999  study  goes  on  to  re- 
flect a  number  of  basic  military 
reform  ideas,  including  the  need  to 
change  to  a  maneuver  style  of  warfare, 
the  need  to  integrate  air  action  with 
the  ground  force's  scheme  of  maneu- 
ver, doubts  about  current  levels  of 
complexity  in  weapons,  and  questions 
about  dependence  on  long-range, 
radar-g\ilded,  air-to-air  missiles  for  air 
combat. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vista  1999  study 
shows  that  military  reform  is  not  a 
matter  of  civilians  debating  against 
uniformed  military  experts.  The  au- 
thors of  this  study  are  distinguished 
military  officers.  But  a  great  deal  of 
what  they  have  said  Is  exactly  what 
the  reformers  have  been  sajring. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  includes  a  story  about  Vista 
1999.  For  the  better  Information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

IHCREASE  Proposed  for  Air  Gi;ari>  Fleet 
(By  Paul  lifonn) 

Washihotoh.— The  National  Guard 
should  combine  its  air  and  ground  forces 
under  a  doctrine  of  maneuver  warfare  that 
would  require  large  numbers  of  new  but  less 
expensive  tactical  aircraft,  a  new  study  by 
Guard  officers  said. 

The  study,  titled  Vista  1999,  recommended 
procuring  750  close-air-suppori  aircraft  of 
new  design  at  a  flyaway  cost  of  under  $3 
million  per  aircraft  and  the  purchase  of 
about  670  air-superiority  fighters  In  austere 
veralona  of  either  the  General  Dynamics 
F-16A  or  the  Northrop  P-5G  Type  1. 

It  also  recommended  equipping  the 
Guard's  Falrchlld  A- 10,  Vought  A-7  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  RF/F-4  aircraft  with 
Raytheon  AIM-9M  and  Raytheon-Ford 
AIM-9L  alr-to-mlasiles  and  upgrading  the 
electronic  counteimeasures  of  all  the 
Guard's  tactical  fighter  and  reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

HEEDS  ASSESSED 

Commissioned  in  December,  1980.  to 
assess  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  through  1999.  the  study  con- 
cluded that  U.S.  airlift  capability,  both  stra- 
tegic and  tactical,  needs  Improvement  and 
that  "Air  National  Guard  units  provide  the 
most  cost-effective  means  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  required  improvements."  The  study. 
completed  last  month,  recommended  that: 

Air  National  Guard  units  be  equipped 
with  Lockheed  C-141  cargo  aircraft  as  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  KC-lOA  transport  and 
new  aircraft  enter  the  Inventory. 

Lockheed  C-ISOA/Ds  be  replaced  quickly 
with  new  C-130Hs. 

A  systematic  program  for  modernizing  the 
remaining  C-130  fleet  be  established  "which 
will  insure  their  combat  capability  Indefi- 
nitely." 

The  Guard  be  furnished  with  sufficient 
airlift  capacity  to  meet  Its  training  responsi- 
bilities. "Used  [McDonneU  Douglas!  DC-9 
and  [Boeing]  727-200  aircraft  are  economi- 
cal alternatives  for  satisfying  this  need." 

Existing  forward  air  controller  capability 
"Is  grossly  Inadequate  to  satisfy  all  require- 


ments," the  study  said.  "Air  Natiotud  Guard 
forward  air  controllers  are  In  such  demand 
they  are  not  able  to  satisfy  all  requesU  for 
exercise  and  training."  It  Is  often  difficult  to 
get  the  controller  and  attack  fighter  effort 
coordinated  and  "the  forward  air  controller 
requirement  has  not  been  provided  for  ade- 
quately in  Dept.  of  Defense  planning.  There 
Is  no  programed  solution  for  this  deficien- 
cy." 

The  study  said  to  achieve  a  minimally  ade- 
quate number  of  controllers,  combined 
forces  units  should  Include  six  forward  air 
control  aircraft  having: 

The  Ught  weight  of  the  Cessna  182/0-1 
class  but  with  acceleration  twice  that  of  the 
0-ls. 

Long  loiter  time  of  3-plus  hours  on  station 
and  aerobatics  cs^ablllty  with  a  minimum 
of  3g. 

Short  fleld  takeoff  and  abUlty  to  land  on 
unprepared  surfaces. 

Tube-launched,  optically  sighted,  wire- 
guided  (Hughes  TOW)  light  antitank  battal- 
ions and  TOW  sections  of  mechanized  in- 
fantry battalions  "urgently  need  backup 
weapons  and  reorganization  for  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  purposes,"  the  study  said.  It 
said  some  of  these  units  should  be  provided 
the  Army /Hughes  Improved  TOW  "if  they 
are  scheduled  for  early  deployment  and  em- 
ployed with  mechanized  armor  units." 

A  task  force  of  24  officers,  chaired  by  Air 
National  Guard  Maj.  Gen.  Prands  R. 
Gerard,  adjutant  general.  N.J.,  prepared  the 
Vista  1999  study.  The  air  panel  of  the  task 
force  was  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  A. 
Matera.  adjutant  general.  Wis.,  the  Army 
panel  by  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  Emerson  Murry.  ad- 
jutant general,  N.  Dak. 

Asked  if  the  Guard's  request  for  more 
than  1,400  new  tactical  aircraft  were  realis- 
tic Gerard  said:  "If  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
threat  and  fulfUl  our  national  objectives,  it 
is  what  we  need.  It  is  not  a  wish  list.  It's  a 
reasonable  approach."  He  conceded,  howev- 
er, that  given  budget  constraints,  the  re- 
quest is  not  realistic. 

"But  we  have  an  obligation  to  point  out 
what  we  should  have."  he  said.  He  added  he 
envisioned  procuring  the  new  tactical  air- 
craft over  an  extended  period,  between  now 
and  1992. 

The  combined  forces  concept  endorsed  by 
the  study  would  integrate  fully  the  Guard's 
tactical  air  forces  with  the  fire  and  move- 
ment of  ground  forces  and  would  require  in- 
tensified Joint  training.  The  combined 
forces  would  concentrate  on  maneuver  tac- 
tlces.  the  study  said,  because  "combined 
force  and  maneuver  warfare  are  inherently 
complementary  concepts.  Since  both  ground 
and  air  elements  are  available,  the  possibili- 
ties of  maneuver  are  greatly  expanded.  Si- 
multaneous or  closely  timed  sequential  at- 
tacks by  both  ground  and  air  magnify  great- 
ly the  enemy's  vulnerabilities— the  essence 
of  combined  forces." 

itAHEtrvER  warfare 

The  study  said  maneuver  warfare  is  well 
suited  to  the  National  Guard  "since  it  tias 
older,  less  complex  equipment,  which  is  gen- 
erally lighter  than  the  heavy  equipment 
likely  to  be  encountered." 

While  attrition  warfare  tries  to  dominate 
an  enemy  force  with  continuing  application 
of  firepower  over  time  and  focuses  on 
enemy  strengths,  maneuver  warfare  seeks 
rapid  exploitation  of  enemy  weaknesses. 
"Tactical  air  Is  the  fastest  force  available  to 
exploit  the  vulnerabilities  of  a  Warsaw  Pact 
force  that  has  broken  through  and  is 
moving,"  the  study  said. 
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It  added:  "The  Soviets  depend  very  heavi- 
ly on  centralized  command,  control  and 
communications.  Their  plans,  once  estab- 
lished, leave  UtUe  in  the  way  of  nextbllity 
on  the  part  of  field  commanders.  It  Is  here 
that  the  defeat  of  the  opposing  army's 
plan— not  the  army,  but  the  army's  plan- 
can  take  place." 

Equipment  and  weapons  needed  to  sup- 
port the  combined  forces  concept  "will  gen- 
erally be  less  complex  and  tailored  for  spe- 
cific mission  capabilities, "  the  study  said. 
"Specifically,  this  will  reduce  the  overall 
cost  and  allow  procurement  in  greater  quan- 
tities. Three  benefits  are  derived  from  this; 
less  complex  equipment  requires  less  main- 
tenance, the  supply  tail  is  reduced  and  the 
amount  of  airlift  required  for  deployments 
is  reduced.  This  last  point  Is  especially  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  our  airlift  shortages. " 

Expensive,  complex  equipment  "has  cre- 
ated a  fundamental  contradiction  between 
what  we  have  and  what  we  need."  the  study 
said,  "and  since  the  National  Ouard  depends 
primarily  on  handed-down  equipment  from 
the  active  force,  the  negative  Impact  of  cur- 
rent procurement  practices  falls  on  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  first. "  It  said  U.S.  defense 
spending  and  defense  management  remain 
undisciplined  by  stategic  guidance,  so  "sub- 
strategic  reflexes  govern  what  we  do"  and 
"unguided  technical  ambitions  dominate  the 
scene." 

Economies  could  be  realized,  the  study 
said,  by  placing  24  F-168  at  an  existing  Air 
National  Ouard  F-14  unit.  Instead  of  adding 
a  new  unit  to  the  active  force.  That  could 
save  more  than  $28  million  a  year,  the  study 
said,  and  "the  displaced  P-4s  would  be  redis- 
tributed to  Air  National  Ouard  units  au- 
thorized 18  aircraft  to  increase  their  author- 
ization to  24  aircraft." 

Citing  a  Defense  Dept.  plan  to  add  units 
to  the  Air  Force  as  the  KC-10  transports 
and  more  airlift  aircraft  enter  the  invento- 
ry, the  study  said:  "Tremendous  out-year 
costs  can  be  avoided  tf  the  active  force  is  not 
increased  in  size,  but  rather,  new  aircraft  re- 
place older  aircraft  In  the  active  force  with 
older  aircraft  ab8ort>ed  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  force  structure,  through  consolida- 
tion or  retirement  of  obsolescent  aircraft 
such  as  the  C-130A.  There  is  no  compelling 
reason  why  the  Air  National  Ouard  could 
not  operate  the  KC-10  or  any  strategic  air- 
lift aircraft  as  effectively  as  the  active  force 
and  at  less  cost.  This  proposal  would  avoid 
significant  conversion  costs." 

The  study  said  using  combined  forces  in  a 
major  European  war  'means  the  Air  Nation- 
al Ouard  needs  to  acquire,  over  and  above 
its  existing  A- 10  aircraft,  more  than  six 
wings  of  fighters  suitable  for  the  combined 
forces  mission. "  About  750  more  aircraft 
would  be  needed  and  although  the  study  ac- 
knowledged that  objective  could  be  met  by 
procuring  more  A- IDs,  It  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  developing  a  new  fighter,  tailored 
to  the  air/ground  combined  forces  mission. 

"At  110-12  million,  the  A-10  Is  too  expen- 
sive to  permit  an  adequate  force  size."  the 
study  said,  and  It  criticized  the  A-10  as  too 
big,  too  slow  and  lacking  In  maneuverability. 
"Design  studies  by  several  aerospace  compa- 
nies show  a  more  lethal,  more  agile,  more 
survivable  fighter  than  the  A-10  can  be 
built  for  under  $3  million  flyaway,"  the 
study  said. 

Calling  for  a  combined  forces  fighter 
weighing  less  than  7.000  lb.  and  having  a 
thmst-to-welght  ratio  of  more  than  0.7  at 
takeoff  weight  with  full  ammunition,  the 
Vista  study  recommended  these  other  char- 
acteristics: 


Increased  maximum  g  forces,  much  im- 
proved acceleration,  better  roll/pitch  tran- 
sients than  the  A-10,  especially  between  150 
and  350  kt. 

2-hr.  low-altitude  loiter  at  a  radius  of  200 
naut.  mi.  and  2.500-naut.-ml.  ferry  range 
with  external  fuel  to  enhanced  deployabil- 
ity. 

30-mm  cannon  capable  of  at  least  18  shots 
in  the  first  half-second  to  achieve  high  le- 
thality with  short  bursts  and  enough  ammu- 
nition to  sustain  20  half-second  firing 
bursts.  Calling  the  gun  the  easiest  air-to- 
ground  weapon  with  which  to  train,  the 
study  said  gun  kills  improve  chances  of  sur- 
vival by  allowing  minimum  tracking  time  of 
2.5  sec.  and  single  pass  attacks. 

"ACHIIXXS'  HXKL" 

"The  electro-optical  [Hughes]  Maverick 
missile  requires  two  to  three  times  the  expo- 
sure of  the  gun  per  pass,  lO-plus  seconds  to 
lock-on."  the  study  said,  "but  Its  Achilles' 
heel  Is  the  requirement  to  make  multiple 
pass  attacks.  Only  operations  against  a  sta- 
tionary black  tank  on  a  white  background 
can  be  accomplished  in  one  pass  using  the 
Maverick  missile.  An  alerted  enemy  will  be 
much  more  effective  In  countering  follow-on 
Maverick  missile  attacks." 

Furthermore,  the  study  indicated,  the 
need  for  the  pilot  to  maintain  a  straight 
flight  path  during  the  attack  compounds  his 
risks. 

Supportable  by  truck-mounted  mainte- 
nance facilities  and  safe  for  "hot"  refueling 
and  rearming  for  quick  turnaround;  landing 
and  takeoff  from  roads  and  grass  fields  to 
eliminate  dependence  on  vulnerable  air 
bases. 

The  study  said  a  three-way  or  four-way 
competition  for  a  prototype  would  help  save 
"the  last  of  our  rapidly  disappearing  fighter 
design  teams"  and  that  a  new  combined 
forces  fighter  would  have  an  unusually 
large  export  market  because  it  would  be 
well-suited  for  allies  faced  with  the  threat 
of  armored  Invasions  or  a  mai^slve  seaborne 
landing  craft  invasion. 

The  Air  National  Ouard  objective  for  the 
air -superiority  mission  is  eight  wings  of  air- 
to-air  fighters,  enough  to  sustain  one  wing 
in  the  air  over  a  battlefield  on  a  continuous 
12-hr.  per  day  basis.  "Assuming  72  primary 
authorized  aircraft  per  wing,  this  equate*  to 
a  need  for  about  670  fighters. "  the  study 
said. 

Distinguish  Prlend  or  Foe 

No  beyond-vlsual-range  mlvlles  would  be 
needed,  the  study  said,  because  the  air-supe- 
riority fighter  would  be  confined  to  a  local 
area,  with  friend  distinguished  from  foe  vis- 
ually. 

Finding  the  F-4  deficient  In  several  as- 
pects and  finding  too  few  McDonnell  Doug- 
las P- 15s  and  Oeneral  Dynamics  F-lOs  being 
procured  to  permit  furnishing  as  few  as  200 
to  the  Air  National  Ouard  by  the  mid-1990s, 
the  study  asked  Congress  to  establish  a 
formal  Air  Force  program  (and  budget  line 
item)  to  procure  870  air-to-air  fighters  for 
the  Air  National  Ouard.  Formal,  fixed-price 
bids  for  austere  versions  of  both  the  F-16 
and  the  Northrop  F-60  Type  1  should  be 
requested,  the  study  said,  and  the  better  of 
the  two  selected  on  the  bast:  of: 

Small  size  and  minimum  visual  signature. 

Minimum  avionics  and  cockpit  complexity 
to  maximize  sortie  rate  and  the  combat  skill 
level  achievable  by  Air  National  Ouard 
pilots  flying  fewer  than  15  hr.  per  month. 

Best  possible  infrared  missile  and  air-to- 
air  cannon  with  a  fire  control  system  of 
minimum  complexity. 


Highest  possible  transonic  acceleration  at 
low  and  high  altitude  and  maximum  roll 
and  pitch  transients  under  high  g  force. 

Maximum  numbers  and  maximum  sortie 
rate  that  can  be  bought  for  a  fixed  invest- 
ment. 

'Congress  seems  Inclined  to  buy  new  air- 
to-air  fighters  for  the  Air  National  Ouard 
by  adding  some  extra  aircraft  each  year  to 
the  annual  buy  of  F- 16s  for  the  regular  Air 
Force,"  the  study  said. 

This  approach  missed  the  opportunity  "to 
save  substantial  sums  by  competitive  bids 
for  a  preplanned  multlyear  buy  of  fighters, 
rather  than  ad  hoc.  year-by-year  sole  sourc- 
Ing  add-on  buys,"  according  to  the  Vista 
1999  study. 

The  study  said  the  F-4  could  make  "a 
signflcant  Interim  contribution"  to  the  air- 
to-air  arena  if  equipped  with  all-aspect  beat- 
seeking  missiles.* 


NO  TO  OIL  IMPORT  FEE 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  recent 
press  reports  indicate  that  serious  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  imposing  a 
tariff  on  lm(>orted  oil  as  one  element 
of  a  package  to  reduce  the  projected 
budget  deficits  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
beyond.  That  such  a  step  is  tmder  seri- 
ous consideration  Is  unforttinate  at 
best. 

While  an  oil  Import  fee  would  raise  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  revenue,  it 
would  also  lift  prices  for  gasoline, 
home  heating  oil,  and  other  petroleum 
products  by  several  cents  a  gallon,  add 
to  the  inflation  rate,  and  discriminate 
against  oil-dependent  regions  such  as 
New  England.  For  these  reasons  and 
others,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  such 
a  fee. 

The  principal  defects  of  an  oil 
Import  fee  were  recently  discussed  in 
editorials  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times, 
I  ask  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRS. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  19821 
The  WKOifo  Way  To  Tax  Erkrot 

It  now  seems  clear  any  deal  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  cut  the  1983  defi- 
cit will  Include  an  energy  tax.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly welcome  news.  It  would  both  ease  the 
nation's  fiscal  pains  and  reduce  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  Imports.  What  Is  not  wel- 
come Is  the  lack  of  open  discussion  of  the 
form  the  tax  will  take. 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  reportedly 
leaning  toward  a  fee  on  imported  oil.  But 
the  fee  has  serious  drawbacks.  Senator 
Howard  Baker's  preference,  a  broad-based 
tax  on  fuels,  would  spread  the  burden  more 
fairly  and  ruffle  fewer  diplonuitlc  feathers. 

The  simplest  energy  tax  is  an  oil  import 
fee.  It  could  generate  much  revenue  and 
would  require  no  new  legislation;  the  Presi- 
dent could  impose  a  fee  by  executive  order. 
A  t5-a-barrel  tax  would  yield  about  $9  bil- 
lion at  the  port.  The  price  of  domestic  oil 
would  go  up  by  a  like  amount  so  severance, 
corporate  profit  and  personal  income  tax 
collections  would  also  go  up.  Just  how  much 
revenue  would  result  Is  not  certain:  back-of- 
the-envelope  calculations  put  the  figure  be- 
tween (8  bUlion  and  «12  billion. 
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But  simplest  doesn't  mean  best.  For  one 
thing,  a  fee  would  anger  the  nations  that 
export  oil,  which  see  a  selective  tax  on  Im- 
ports as  economic  warfare.  Pleasing  the  oil 
exporters  Is  surely  not  the  highest  goal  of 
American  policy.  But  neither  Is  offending 
friendly  countries  like  Mexico  and  Nigeria 
when  the  offense  can  be  easily  avoided. 

More  Important,  an  import  fee  would  hit 
some  consumers  much  harder  than  others, 
notably  people  in  the  Northeast  who  heat 
their  homes  with  oil.  Those  who  heat  with 
natural  gas  would  escape  much  of  the 
burden.  Then,  too,  an  Import  fee  would 
create  a  new  windfall  for  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers: at  least  a  fourth  of  any  price  in- 
crease would  end  up  as  after-tax  profit. 

An  attractive  alternative  to  the  oU  import 
fee  would  be  taxes  on  all  oil  and  natural  gas, 
set  neutrally  to  match  the  relative  energy  or 
"B.T.U."  content  of  the  two  fuels.  A  barrel 
of  oil  contains  about  six  times  as  much 
energy  as  1.000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
Thus  a  $6  oil  tax  would  mesh  with  a  $1  levy 
on  natural  gas. 

That  particular  combination  could  yield 
as  much  as  $50  billion  a  year  In  revenues, 
more  than  either  the  Administration  or  the 
Congressional  leadership  is  likely  to  ask  for. 
But  the  tax  rate  could,  of  course,  be  scaled 
down  to  meet  more  modest  objectives.  The 
crucial  point  is  to  design  an  energy  tax 
package  that  spreads  the  burden  as  broadly 
as  possible  and  creates  no  uiuiecessary  fric- 
tion. By  these  tests,  the  B.T.U.  tax  is  a 
winner. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  April  9,  19821 
A  Better  Tax  on  Ekergy 

The  Idea  of  a  tax  on  Imported  oU  seems  to 
be  gaining  favor  at  the  White  House.  That's 
unfortunate,  because  It's  a  bad  choice.  But 
you  can  see  its  appeal.  Its  promoters  claim 
that  It  wiU  raise  a  lot  of  money,  that  OPEC 
will  have  to  absorb  most  of  the  cost  and  the 
American  consumer  won't  feel  it.  Even 
better,  the  argimient  goes.  It  can  be  imposed 
by  a  stroke  of  the  presidential  pen  without 
any  inconvenient  votes  In  Congress. 

It  would  certainly  raise  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  A  tax  of  $5  a  barrel- 
that 's  11.9  cents  a  gallon— would  bring  in 
about  $10  billion  a  year.  But  the  rest  of  the 
argimient  Is  dangerously  wrong. 

Why  would  OPEC  absorb  an  American 
tax?  It  hasn't  absorbed  other  coimtries' 
taxes.  If  there's  one  thing  that  the  past 
decade  can  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  to 
anybody's  satisfaction,  It  Is  the  truth  that 
an  American  president  can't  force  down  the 
world  price  of  oU. 

A  $5  tax  on  each  barrel  of  imported  oil  Is 
going  to  mean  a  price  increase  of  roughly  (5 
for  all  oU  used  In  this  country,  whether  im- 
ported or  domestic.  The  past  decade  has 
also  shown  pretty  clearly  that  American  do- 
mestic faithfully  follow  the  Import  prices. 
An  import  tax  simply  raises  the  prices  for 
the  American  oil  producers— which  gives 
you  a  broad  hint  about  one  important 
source  of  support  for  the  scheme. 

The  tax  would  be  paid  by  consumers,  but 
not  by  all  consumers  equally.  The  family 
that  heats  its  house  with  oil  would  pay 
more,  but  the  family  that  uses  natural  gas 
would  not.  It  means  that  the  impact  would 
fall  disproportionately  heavily  on  the 
Northeast,  where  oil  heating  Is  most  preva- 
lent. As  a  way  to  encourage  people  to  con- 
serve energy,  a  tax  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  But 
why  single  out  New  England?  Why  not  en- 
courage all  consumers  equally? 

Along  with  Its  other  defects,  a  presiden- 
tailly  Imposed  import  tax  is  probably  Illegal. 


The  plan  is  to  invoke  the  president's  author- 
ity under  the  trade  laws  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest.  That's  what  President  Ford 
did  when  he  established  an  Import  fe<>  brief- 
ly in  1975,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
him.  But  Mr.  Ford  was  able  to  argue  plausi- 
bly that  he  was  mainly  trying  to  protect  the 
country  from  a  dangerous  degree  of  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  It's  highly  uncertain 
that  the  court  would  countenance  an  at- 
tempt to  use  that  same  authority  for  the 
different  purpose  of  simply  raising  revenue. 
The  Constitution  assigns  that  responsibility 
to  Congress. 

There's  a  better  solution— a  flat  tax  on  aU 
oil,  foreign  and  domestic  alike,  and  an  equiv- 
alent tax  on  natural  gas  as  well.  A  tax  of  $3 
a  barrel— that's  Just  over  7  cents  a  gallon— 
on  all  oil,  and  55  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet 
on  gas,  would  raise  nearly  $30  billion  a  year. 
It  would  avoid  the  further  enrichment  of 
the  already  adequately  prosperous  oil  pro- 
ducers. It  would  avoid  unfair  discimliuition 
among  types  of  users,  or  among  regions  of 
the  coiintry.  It  would  avoid  dubious  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  Constitution.  It  would 
support  conservation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  would  make  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion toward  reducing  the  deficit.  If  there's 
to  be  a  tax  on  energy,  a  broad  and  equal  tax 
on  all  oil  and  natural  gas  is  the  right  one.* 


NUCLEAR  POWERED  AIRCRAFT 
CARRIERS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  within  a 
few  days  the  Senate  will  face  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  approve  authoriza- 
tion of  two  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers  of  the  Nimitz  class.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Van  Cleave,  a  noted  defense 
expert  and  adviser  to  the  Reagan  tran- 
sition team,  has  published  a  thought- 
ful article  in  the  most  recent  issue  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal  which  dis- 
cusses the  carrier  issue.  He  states: 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Navy's  fiscal  year 
1983  shipbuilding  request  are  two  nuclear- 
powered  carriers,  priced  at  a  whopping  $3.4 
billion  each.  Even  with  these,  carrier  levels 
will  not  exceed  14. 

Tet,  one  of  the  most  self-evident  facts  of 
strategy  is  that  numbers  are  important. 
Whatever  the  cost-effectiveness  experts  say, 
restricting  an  otherwise  awesome  offensive 
capability  to  a  very  few  aim  points  is  not  a 
particularly  good  idea  •  •  •  The  fewer  and 
more  valuable  the  targets,  the  more  they 
Invite  attack.  Likewise,  the  fewer  and  more 
valuable  the  individual  assets  one  has,  th^ 
greater  the  pressure  to  keep  them  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  harm's  way  *  *  *  Building 
a  Navy  cannot  be  done  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gencr.  It  takes  time.  With  that  in  mind, 
there  should  be  more  attention  to  threat  re- 
alities and  to  their  impact  on  strategy.  If 
that  Is  not  done,  perhaps  It  would  be  a  bless- 
ing if  Congress  withheld  funding  for  the 
carriers  this  year,  to  encourage  rethinking 
the  problem  of  too  few  aim  points  filled  by 
lucrative  and  vulnerable  targets  for  an  op- 
ponent who  has  nuclear  weapons  and  a  doc- 
trine for  their  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  keep  these  words  in 
mind  when  they  vote  on  my  amend- 
ments to  the  fiscal  year  1983  defense 
authorization.  One  amendment  will 
defer  one  nuclear  carrier,  and  the 
other  will  replace  the  remaining  nucle- 
ar   ship    with    two    smaller    carriers 


which  we  can  afford  in  substantially 
greater  ntimbers. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Dr.  Van  Cleave,  "Strategy  and  the 
Navy's  1983-87  Program:  Skepticism  Is 
Warranted!"  be  printed  in  the  Rscorp 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Strategy  and  the  Navy's  1983-87  Program: 

SKEPTICtSlf  IS  WaRRAMTED! 

(By  Dr.  William  R.  Van  Oeave) 

The  fiscal  year  1983  annual  DOD  report  Is 
deficient  when  it  comes  to  strategy,  but 
wherever  U-S.  strategy  Is  heading.  It's  clear 
that  the  projected  role  for  the  Navy  is  not 
diminished. 

More  than  the  other  Services,  the  Navy 
has  been  successful  in  persuading  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  of  the  merits  of  Its  program. 
The  Navy's  share  of  DOD's  budget  is  up 
almost  two  percentage  points  for  FY  83, 
while  the  other  Service  shares  each  de- 
clined. Of  course,  there  are  cogent  reasons 
for  this.  Through  our  own  neglect  and  vig- 
orous Soviet  effort,  the  Soviets  have  been 
making  deep  cuts  into  an  area  in  which  the 
U.S.  has  always  depended  upon  having  an 
advantage.  At  the  same  time,  our  naval  re- 
quirements have  Increased. 

Strategy  becomes  more  and  more  Impor- 
tant as  one's  force  advantages  decline  and 
the  opponent  approaches  equality,  or  in 
some  areas  superiority.  The  U.S.  continues 
to  follow  a  strategy  that  depends  upon  clear 
naval  superiority  when  our  Navy  has 
become  "only  margliuUly  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  our  national  strategy."  Clearly  a 
change  in  the  adverse  trends  Is  overdue.  Un- 
fortunately, the  change  is  not  qualitative, 
and  even  the  quantitative  ones  remain  un- 
certain. 

For  example,  the  symbolic  goal  is  a  600- 
ship  Navy  by  1987  and.  If  one  can  expect 
that  the  five-year  program  describes  reality, 
we  seem  to  be  heading  in  that  worthy  direc- 
tion. However,  skepticism  is  warranted.  The 
18  ships  and  288  aircraft  to  be  funded  In  FY 
83  represent  a  significant  increase  over  last 
year,  but,  even  so,  the  number  of  ships  is  at 
the  lower  margin  of  what  is  needed  merely 
to  maintain  current  levels,  and  the  number 
of  aircraft  is  below  what  Is  required  to  main- 
tain force  levels. 

Over  half  the  growth  in  the  Navy's  hard- 
ware accounts  is  scheduled  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  five-year  plan,  leaving  the  Navy 
once  again  dependent  upon  the  magical  out 
years,  which  in  eventual  funding  never  seem 
to  arrive.  This  historic  phenomenon  Is  dem- 
linstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  ac- 
tually received  less  than  50%  of  the  ships 
contained  in  the  past  15  completed  Five 
Year  Defense  Plans.  In  spite  of  the  600-8hip 
goal,  the  Navy  will  continue  to  have  trouble 
Just  funding  the  numl>er  of  ships  and  air- 
craft it  needs  to  sustain  current  force  levels. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Navy's  FY83  ship- 
building request  are  two  nuclear-powered 
carriers,  priced  at  a  whopping  $3.4bllllon 
each.  Even  with  these,  carrier  levels  will  not 
exceed  14. 

Yet,  one  of  the  most  self-evident  facts  of 
strategy  is  that  numbers  are  important. 
Whatever  the  cost-effectiveness  experts  say, 
restricting  an  otherwise  awesome  offensive 
capability  to  a  very  few  aim  points  Is  not  a 
particularly  good  idea.  The  strides  that 
have  been  made,  and  the  further  advances 
likely— in  maritime  surveillance  and  target- 
ing, and  in  weapon  delivery  at  sea— are 
bringing   warfare   at   sea   close   to   a   one 
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weapon/one  target  condition.  This  is  cer- 
tainly ao  for  nuclear  weapons. 

The  fewer  and  more  valuable  the  targets, 
the  more  they  Invite  attack.  Likewise,  the 
fewer  and  more  valuable  the  individual 
asseu  one  has.  the  greater  the  pressure  to 
keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
harm's  way. 

Increased  offensive  capability  foreshad- 
owed for  the  Navy  by  the  five-year  program 
Is  welcome,  but  a  distribution  of  that  capa- 
bility across  a  larger  number  and  wider  vari- 
ety of  platforms  would  help.  The  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missile,  which  will  become  oper- 
ational on  submarines  this  year  and  on  sur- 
face ships  (with  the  recommlssionlng  of  the 
Neic  Jertey)  in  early  1983.  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  A  proliferation  of  that  capa- 
bility might  reduce  the  focus  on  the  carrier 
as  the  sole  surface  target  of  high  Interest  to 
the  Soviets:  but  It  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  carrier  will  remain  the  number-one 
surface  target. 

The  deblllUting  effects  of  low  numbers  of 
highly  valuable,  highly  costly  platforms 
bear  on  the  strategic  force  of  the  Navy  as 
well.  Overall,  particularly  given  the  Admin- 
istration's failure  to  solve  the  problem  of 
land-based  ICBM  (and  bomber)  vulnerabil- 
ity, we  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Increased  reliance  on  the  sea-based  portion 
of  the  strategic  Triad.  With  the  welcome  D- 
5  decision,  its  capability  and  HexlbUlty  wiU 
be  Increased.  But  Is  the  US  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  Its  vulnerability  problems? 

The  Navy  asserts  seml-lnflnlte  invulner- 
ability for  lU  at-sea  SSBNs.  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize that  their  vulnerability  might  grow 
significantly,  for  example,  through  contin- 
ued advances  In  ocean  surveillance  technolo- 
gy. With  the  Trident  submarines,  we  will  be 
packing  much  more  capability  Into  Individ- 
ual boats,  but  we  will  be  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  SSBNs  In  the  force,  shrinking  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  Soviet  aim  points, 
and  not  substantially  Improving  the  subma- 
rine's defenses  against  Soviet  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW).  The  US  Is  moving  to  a  very 
smiUl  number  of  highly  lucractlve  targets 
while  Soviet  ASW  capabilities  Increase. 

While  the  expansion  of  our  naval  program 
is  long  overdue,  major  components  of  It  do 
not  seem  to  be  Influenced  strongly  by  Soviet 
capabilities;  they  do  not  address  the  reali- 
ties of  nuclear  threats  at  sea.  or  of  offensive 
and  defensive  ASW,  and  hence  fall  to  Im- 
prove sufficiently  the  survivability  of  the 
major  parts  of  our  general  purpose  and  stra- 
tegic naval  forces. 

If  "more  of  the  same"  Is  a  fair  description 
of  the  Administration's  military  program, 
the  Navy  stands  as  the  epitome. 

Building  a  Navy  cannot  be  done  with  a 
sense  of  urgency;  It  takes  time.  With  that  in 
mind,  there  should  be  more  attention  to 
threat  realities  and  to  their  impact  on  strat- 
egy. If  that  Is  not  done,  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  blessing  If  Congress  withheld  funding  for 
the  carriers  this  year,  to  encourage  rethink- 
ing the  problem  of  too  few  aim  points  filled 
by  lucrative  and  vulnerable  targets  for  an 
opponent  who  has  nuclear  weapons  and  a 
doctrine  for  their  use.  At  the  same  time,  the 
navy  might  revisit  the  question  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  sea-based  strategic  force  and  the 
Pentagon  Its  decision  to  Increase  our  reli- 
ance on  it.« 


AMENDMENT       TO       CARIBBEAN 

BASIN  mrriATivE  (cbd  pack- 
age 

•  Mr.  COHEN,  l&x.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  an  amendment 


which  would  exempt  the  footwear  and 
leather  industries  from  the  duty-free 
treatment  for  products  entering  the 
United  States  from  countries  that  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative.  I  congratulate  the  President 
on  his  dedication  to  the  laudable  goals 
of  promoting  economic  and  political 
stability  In  the  Caribbean  region.  I 
cannot  Ignore,  however,  the  potential 
economic  difficulties  which  this  plan 
could  cause  for  these  industries  that 
are  vital  to  the  Nation  and  to  my 
SUte. 

The  U.S.  footwear  and  leather  indus- 
tries have  already  been  crippled  by  the 
effects  of  Imports  which  have  taken 
Increased  shares  of  the  U.S.  mailiet  in 
recent  years.  In  1967,  27  percent  of 
leather  handbags  were  imported,  but 
by  1980.  this  flgtire  had  risen  to  nearly 
75  percent.  In  1968,  nonrubber  foot- 
wear Imports  accounted  for  21  percent 
of  the  U.S.  domestic  market:  by  1980. 
the  Import  share  was  50.7  percent,  ac- 
counting for  8  percent  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit. 

These  imports  have  been  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  the  reduction  In  number 
of  plants,  employment  levels,  and  pro- 
duction in  these  Industries  In  recent 
years.  Between  1968  and  1980,  the 
shoe  Industry  was  forced  to  close  336 
plants,  and  90,000  jobs  were  lost  In 
direct  manufacturing  alone. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  the  largest 
footwear-producing  State  in  the  coun- 
try, the  industry  has  been  struggling 
to  compete  with  foreign  Imports  from 
countries  with  very  low  labor  costs.  In 
1968.  there  were  82  plants  employing 
26,900  employees,  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction level  of  58.4  million  pairs.  By 
1980.  there  were  only  63  plants  em- 
ploying 17,000  and  producing  49.5  mil- 
lion pairs.  This  represents  a  15-percent 
decline  in  production  levels  over  that 
time  period,  a  23-percent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  factoiies.  and  a  36-per- 
cent decline  in  employment  levels. 

The  complexity  and  expense  of  our 
domestic  trade  laws  add  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  industries  in  this  country 
which  are  harmed  by  Import  competi- 
tion. Out  of  45  Investigations  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  only  9  have  resulted  in  Import 
relief.  Since  import  relief  is  so  difficult 
to  obtain,  we  need  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  such  as  this  amend- 
ment to  ease  the  effect  of  Imports  on 
our  domestic  industries. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  subject 
an  industry  which  already  has  the 
highest  import  penetration  levels  of 
any  major  Industry,  including  autos 
and  steel,  to  the  threat  of  further  Job 
losses  from  import  competition.  Be- 
cause of  the  labor  intenslveness  and 
the  import  sensitivity  that  character- 
ize the  textile  and  apparel  industries, 
they  have  already  been  granted  an  ex- 
emption from  the  duty-free  provisions 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  I  be- 


lieve that  the  same  rationale  which 
has  provided  the  basis  for  this  deter- 
mination should  be  extended  to  the 
footwear  and  leather  Industries. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  happy  to 
Join  with  Senator  Hxinz  In  support  of 
this  amendment  which  is  a  vital  con- 
cern to  the  footwear  and  leather  in- 
dustries in  the  State  of  Maine.* 


COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Research  and  General  Legislation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I 
have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine In  detail  the  activities  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. The  subcommittee  recently  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  into  the 
CPTC's  operations  as  part  of  the  reau- 
thorization process,  and  considered 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  that  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  now  endorsed  in  S.  2109.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
impressions  of  the  CFTC  that  I  have 
gained  from  that  process. 

The  CFTC  Is  a  relatively  new 
agency.  It  was  created  by  Congress  in 
1974  and  began  operations  in  1975. 
The  CFTC  assumed  certain  regulatory 
duties  that  had  been  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  1922, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  new  responsibil- 
ities. During  the  early  years  of  the 
CFTC,  the  commodities  industry  grew 
at  a  rate  that  would  be  the  envy  of 
any  business  sector.  Trading  volume 
more  than  tripled  in  a  brief  period  of 
several  years.  New  futures  contracts 
were  Inaugiirated  In  agrlcultu]*al  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  In  metals,  fuels,  con- 
struction materials.  Treasury  instru- 
ments, bank  paper,  and  other  items. 
The  new  CFTC  had  its  hands  full  at- 
tempting to  monitor  this  growth  and 
to  administer  new  programs  at  a  time 
when  it  was  creating  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  the  agency  itself.  There  was 
no  gradual  beginning:  all  of  these 
tasks  had  to  be  performed  simulta- 
neously. 

Under  these  burdens,  the  CFTC  ap- 
peared to  start  slowly.  Within  about  2 
years,  however,  the  agency  was  fully 
operational.  In  the  ensuing  years,  the 
CFTC  confronted  major  market  dis- 
ruptions In  coffee,  potatoes,  and 
wheat,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo. It  tackled  each  of  these  prob- 
lems, relying  in  several  Instances  upon 
its  potent  emergency  powers.  The 
Commission  also  confronted  a  major 
crisis  in  the  silver  market  that  was 
unlike  any  disturbance  in  the  125-year 
history  of  futures  trading.  Nothing 
quite  comparable  to  this  crisis  has  oc- 
curred before  or  since:  there  was  no 
record  of  tradition  or  experience  to 
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di^w  upon  in  responding  to  this  crisis. 
The  CFTC  monitored  the  situation, 
and  applied  pressure  to  the  exchanges 
to  take  remedial  action.  In  retrospect, 
we  might  assign  blame  for  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  period  to  the  CFTC,  to  the 
Industry  and  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies—but the  fact  remains  that  no  one 
has  yet  come  forward  with  a  realistic 
blueprint  as  to  how  the  situation  could 
better  have  been  handled  at  that  time. 

Despite  these  crises  which  occurred 
infrequently  In  a  vast  and  varied  fu- 
tures market,  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  maturity  that  the  CFTC  has 
demonstrated  in  responding  to  these 
events  and  In  developing  responsible 
new  procedures  to  regulate  futures 
trading.  The  risk  of  a  repeat  of  the 
silver  market  crisis,  for  example,  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  CFTC, 
which  now  requires  limits  on  the  size 
of  holdings  by  speculators. 

I  am  equally  impressed  by  the 
CFTC's  commitment  to  address  its 
tasks  In  a  timely  manner.  For  exam- 
ple, the  agency  has  processed  22  new 
futures  contracts,  many  of  them  novel 
and  complicated,  since  last  summer. 
During  the  same  period,  the  CFTC 
constructed  an  options  pilot  program, 
approved  the  new  National  F\itures 
Association,  established  speculative 
position  limits,  reviewed  two  major  ex- 
changes' self-regulatory  programs,  and 
reached  an  agreement  on  jurisdiction 
with  the  SEC. 

Last  year,  the  CFTC  assessed  nearly 
$2  million  In  penalties,  or  about  10 
percent  of  its  entire  budget.  It  has  ren- 
dered useful  service  in  safeguarding 
Americans  against  fraudulent  boiler- 
room  operators  and  has  closed  moi« 
than  100  of  those  offices,  saving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  customer  funds. 
During  reauthorization,  the  CFTC 
urged  a  number  of  changes  in  the  law 
to  strengthen  its  enforcement  powers 
and  sought  greater  powers  for  other 
law  enforcement  agencies.   

Reauthorization  of  the  CFTC  is  a 
period  of  Intense  review,  and  its  pur- 
pose Is  to  identify  areas  for  improve- 
ment. This  process  can  be  used  to 
highlight  shortcomings  in  the  agency's 
performance  and  to  portray  the 
agency  in  a  negative  way.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  maintain  a  sense  of  proportion, 
however,  and  to  weigh  the  need  for 
further  improvement  against  the  al- 
ready very  considerable  achievements 
of  the  CFTC.» 


PUBLIC  WANTS  BALANCED 
CLEAN  AIR  POLICY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle by  political  scientist  Everett  Carll 
Ladd  of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  February /March  1982  issue  of 
F*ublic  Opinion  magazine,  provides  an 
excellent  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  recent  polls  on  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Dr.  Ladd  shows  that  the  American 
public  "wants  both  environmental  pro- 


tection and  economic  growth  prudent- 
ly pursued."  Dr.  Ladd  argues  persua- 
sively that  those  pollsters  who  have 
asked  questions  which  demand  that 
Americans  trade  off  environmental 
protection  against  economic  growth 
and  jobs  are  postulating  a  false  dichot- 
omy. The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
believe  that  we  can  achieve  both  clean 
air  and  economic  well-being.  They  wiU 
hold  us  responsible  if  we  do  not. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Clkarihg  th«  Air:  Public  Ornnow  amd 
Public  Policy  ok  thx  EKviHoifMDrr 
(By  Everett  CarU  Ladd) 

Over  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  environ- 
mental Issues  and  concerns  have  become 
vastly  more  central  In  American  policy  de- 
bates. This  new  centrallty  can  be  seen  in  the 
sweep  of  laws,  regulations,  and  court  actions 
on  environmental  problems,  and  in  the 
greatly  expanded  roster  of  Interest  groups 
that  lobby  actively  on  these  matters.  Now  In 
1982,  the  debate  swirling  around  congres- 
sional action  In  amending  the  Clean  Air 
Act— the  country's  most  significant  and  con- 
troversial piece  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion—testifies further  to  the  prominent 
place  environmental  issues  have  assumed  on 
the  American  political  agenda. 

The  various  questions  raised  in  the  clean 
air  debate  are  replete  with  techni(aU  com- 
plexities. Any  citizen  attempting  to  follow 
the  argument  must  contend  with  such  terms 
and  acronyms  as  NAAQ8  (National  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards);  PSD  (Prevention  of 
Significant  E>eterioration)  provisions:  RACT 
(Reasonably  Available  Controlled  Technolo- 
gy); among  many,  many  others.  Behind 
such  terms  are  complicated  questions  of 
policy  choice. 

One  Important  part  of  the  clean  air  argu- 
ments has  nothing  to  do  with  technical 
policy,  but  involves  public  opinion.  What  do 
Americans  really  want  done?  What  are  their 
preferences  and  concerns? 

Attention  to  public  opinion  In  a  democra- 
cy is  surely  nothing  new.  What  Is  quite  new, 
and  increasing.  Is  the  heavy  recourse  to  poll 
data  in  an  effort  to  establish  favorable 
terms  for  the  larger  policy  debate.  Even  the 
devil.  It  Is  said,  can  quote  scripture:  Certain- 
ly many  different  groups  and  interests  have 
learned  that  they  can  quote  public  opinion 
data  to  support  the  objectives  they  seek  to 
advance.  In  the  battle  over  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  those  wanting  major  changes,  and 
those  who  oppose  such  changes,  have  been 
citing  public  opinion  data  from  major  sur- 
veys which  seem  to  confirm  impressively 
their  respective,  diametrically  opposed  posi- 
tions. 

COHORXSSIOHAL  POLL  ,  .  .  UTIOIf 

Appearing  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  last  Oc- 
tober 15.  at  the  invitation  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's Democratic  majority,  pollster  Louis 
Harris  made  the  case  that  Americans  say 
emphatically  that  they  want  the  Act  left 
alone.  "The  largest  single  group,  a  majority 
of  61  percent,  want  to  keep  the  Act  without 
change.  But  another  29  percent  opt  for 
making  the  Act  even  stricter,  while  no  more 
than  17  percent  want  It  made  less  strict. 
This  means  that  by  80  to  17  percent,  a  siza- 
ble majority  of  the  public  does  not  want  to 
see  any  relaxation  in  existing  federal  regula- 
tion of  air  pollution." 

As  impressive  as  the  overall  distribution, 
Harris  argued,  "is  the  fact  that  not  a  single 


major  segment  of  the  public  wants  the  envi- 
ronmental laws  made  less  strict."  Even 
those  who  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980 
(by  a  margin  of  76  to  22  percent).  Republi- 
cans (75-22  percent),  and  conservatives  (76- 
21  percent)  opposed  any  relaxation  of  the 
clean  air  legislation,  according  to  Harris. 
"...  this  message  of  the  deep  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  battle  pollu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  overwhelming  and 
clearest  we  have  ever  recorded  in  our 
twenty-five  years  of  surveying  public  opin- 
ion," Harris  concluded  In  his  prepared  testi- 
mony. 

In  the  colloquy.  Harris  was  even  more  em- 
phatic. 

To  Democrat  John  Dingell  of  Mlchigan: 
"...  I  am  saying  to  you  just  as  clear  as  can 
be  that  clean  air  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
sacred  cows  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
suspicion  Is  afoot,  however  you  slice  It,  that 
there  are  Interests  In  the  business  communi- 
ty and  among  Republicans  and  some  Demo- 
crats who  want  to  keelhaul  that  legislation. 
And  the  people  are  saying:  'Watch  out.  We 
will  have  your  hide  If  you  do  it.' " 

To  Republican  Don  RIttcr  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: "But  I  also  said  you  mess  around  with 
the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts,  and 
you're  going  to  get  into  the  deepest  kind  of 
trouble.  I  said  earlier  the  Republican  party 
Is  at  a  crossroads  on  this,  and  I  will  repeat  It 
again;  you  people  will  go  on  and  try  to 
amend  this  Act.  .  .  .  [Congressman  Ritter 
interjects:  "Mr.  Harris,  your  own  data  .  .  ."] 
All  I  can  say  to  you.  Mr.  Ritter,  is  try  It  and 
you  will  see  that  you  lose  the  '82  election." 

THZ  ORC  SURVEY  FOR  THK  U.S.  CHAKBKR 

This  would  suggest  that  public  opinion  Is 
reasonably  clear  about  what  Congress 
should  now  do.  But  other  opinion  experts 
see  the  matter  differently.  Reporting  on  a 
national  survey  conducted  In  November 
1981  (Harris's  was  taken  two  months  earlier, 
in  September)  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation  (ORC)  found  the  people 
quite  prepared  to  see  the  Act  amended. 

"There  Is  no  question  about  the  American 
public's  desire  for  clean  air  and  for  continu- 
ing efforts  to  improve  the  country's  air 
quality,"  ORC  noted,  but  Interpreting  "such 
survey  findings  as  evidence  of  public  opposi- 
tion to  any  change  In  the  Act"  is  "errone- 
ous." "Most  people  are  uninformed  about 
the  goals  of  the  Act  and  about  how  the 
public  and  business  are  to  achieve  these 
goals.  The  public  can  distinguish  between 
changes  that  are  administrative  and  proce- 
dural and  those  that  would  affect  air  qual- 
ity standards.  There  Is  sizable  support  for 
reviewing  the  Act  In  light  of  past  experience 
and  current  technology.  There  Is  sizable 
support  for  g^lmlnlstratlve  changes  that  do 
not  affect  standards.  There  Is  sizable  agree- 
ment that  changes  In  the  Act  probably  can 
be  made  so  that  the  cost  of  compliance  can 
be  reduced  without  lowering  air  quality. 
There  is  sizable  support  for  the  proposition 
that  air  pollution  controls  should  vary  from 
area  to  area,  depending  on  the  local  situa- 
tion, rather  than  requiring  In  all  areas  the 
stricter  controls  that  are  necessary  in  a  few 
areas  to  combat  particularly  bad  air." 

Indicative  of  the  general  receptivity  to 
change  that  ORC  reported  Is  the  finding 
that  even  environmental  activists  endorse  It. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  those  who  classi- 
fied themselves  as  "active  participants"  In 
the  environmental  movement  agreed  that 
'"changes  In  the  Act  probably  can  be  made 
so  that  air  quality  will  be  protected  at  a 
lower  cost  than  now." 
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WHAT  DO  WX  KMOW  ABOUT  BirVIRONMKNTAI. 

oronoK? 

Clearly  both  HutIs  and  ORC  cannot  be 
right.  Fortunately,  we  can  find  out  which 
one  is  right— or.  at  least.  Is  leas  wrong. 
There  has  been  extensive  polling  on  envi- 
ronmental Issues  that  allows  us  to  reach 
some  firm  conclusions. 

"Environmental  Issues  seem  to  have 
become  an  enduring  social  concern."  wrote 
Robert  Cameron  Mitchell  In  1980.  "much 
like  health  care,  education,  and  other  basic 
Issues."  '  Mitchell  noted  that  some  people 
thought  In  the  early  19708  "that  public  en- 
thusiasm (for  environmental  protection] 
was  a  fad  that  would  die  as  soon  as  the  cost 
of  pollution  control  programs  became  ap- 
parent." In  fact,  "the  overall  results  of  the 
Resources  for  the  Future  (RFF)  survey 
[conducted  in  early  1080]— and  those  of  nu- 
merous other  polls  taken  in  the  past 
decade— demonstrate  the  fact  that  environ- 
mental protection  enjoys  continued  strong 
backing.  .  .  .  The  answers  to  a  broad  range 
of  probing  questions  show  abiding  public 
support  for  national  efforts  to  protect  envi- 
ronmental quality." 

Mitchell  Is  unquestionably  correct.  In  re- 
viewing the  corpus  of  survey  Information  on 
environmental  questions  for  this  article  and 
for  the  center  section  display  (pp.  32-37),  I 
was  struck  again  by  the  emphatic  nature  of 
public  backing  for  environmental  protec- 
tion. Representative  of  the  type  of  opinion 
distributions  one  finds  regularly  are  the  re- 
sponses to  a  September  1981  Roper  Organi- 
zation question  whether  "you  think  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws  and  regulations 
have  gone  too  far,  or  not  far  enough,  or 
have  struck  about  the  right  balance,"  Just 
one-fifth  (31  percent)  thought  environmen- 
tal regulations  has  been  carried  too  far. 

TABLE  l-WRtCDON  Of  ENVIRONMEMTAL  REGUWTWN, 
1981 
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It  Is  not  that  the  public  sees  pollution 
problems  In  "crisis"  terms.  Rather,  the 
sense  Is  one  of  a  continuing  problem  which 
Is  manageable  but  which  requires  continu- 
ing attention.  For  example,  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation  poll  of  November  1981 


'  Robert  Cameron  Mitchell.  "Public  Opinion  on 
Environmental  Usues."  a  report  to  the  Council  on 
EInvlronmental  Quality.  IMO,  p.  2. 


found  that  only  19  percent  believed  "air 
quality  in  the  country"  to  be  poor— but  an 
even  smaller  4  percent  thought  it  was  excel- 
lent. The  large  majority,  some  70  percent  of 
the  population,  ranked  air  quality  ip  the 
falr-to-good  range.  Asked  to  compare 
present  air  pollution  to  that  of  five  years 
ago,  only  16  percent  thought  the  problem 
had  been  reduced,  while  37  percent  said  it 
had  actually  gotten  worse,  and  42  percent 
considered  It  essentially  unchanged.  Thus, 
the  populace  doesn't  see  a  crisis,  but  neither 
does  It  think  pollution  problems  are  well  in 
hand.  Viewed  in  terms  of  end  result,  there  Is 
hardly  a  sense  the  country  has  gone  too  far 
In  cleaning  up  the  environment. 
THx  DfviRomizirr  as  a  nxw  "matxriaust" 

VALtTK 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
public  opinion  on  environmental  questions 
Is  the  evenness  of  support  across  various 
groups  In  the  population.  Harris's  point  that 
backing  for  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  much  the 
same  across  the  various  age,  Income,  occupa- 
tional, educational,  and  even  partisan  and 
ideological  groupings  in  the  populace,  is 
borne  out  on  environmental  questions  gen- 
eraUy.  Older  people  are  somewhat  less  sup- 
portive of  environmental  legislation  and 
regulations  than  the  young,  men  less  than 
women.  Republicans  and  conservatives  less 
supportive  than  Democrats  and  liberals— 
but  these  inter-group  differences  are  fairly 
modest.  The  Roper  Organization's  question 
on  whether  "environmental  protection  laws 
and  regulations  have  gone  too  far.  ..."  (see 
table  1)  typifies  the  general  pattern— in 
which  environmental  issues  do  not  elicit 
group  polarization. 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  the  essen- 
tial similarity  In  response  of  educational,  oc- 
cupational, and  Income  groups — outside  the 
fact  that  more  people  of  low  socioeconomic 
status  profess  unfamllarity.  In  an  earlier 
Issue  of  this  magazine,  I  had  suggested  that 
there  are  significant  class  differences  In  en- 
vironmental policy  preference:  "College 
educated  professionals,  more  than  grade- 
school  and  high-school-educated  manual 
workers,  support  environmental  protection 
and  reduced  energy  consimiption  even  at 
the  cost  of  unemployment  and 
inflation."*  Other  commentators  made  this 
argument  more  forcefully.  We  were  wrong- 
as  Robert  Cameron  Mitchell  has  pointed 
out  in  this  magazine.'  A  few  environmental 
questions  do  reflect  the  class  alignment  I 
had  described,  but  they  are  exceptions,  not 
the  rule. 

TRACIlfO  ah  DROa 

In  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  systematic 
study  of  value  change  in  advanced  industri- 
al democracies,  Ronald  Inglehart  described 
the  shift  occurring  "from  an  overwhelming 
emphasis  on  material  well-being  and  physi- 
cal security  towao-d  greater  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  life. "« He  Identified  the  motive 
force  for  this  shift,  as  have  I  and  many 
other  observers.  In  the  vast  increase  in  ma- 
terial well-being  that  occurred  after  World 
War  II.  Quite  simply,  wrote  Inglehart.  "a 
desire  for  beauty  may  be  more  or  less  uni- 
versal, but  hungry  people  are  more  likely  to 


seek  food  than  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Today, 
an  unprecedentedly  large  proportion  of 
western  populations  have  been  raised  under 
conditions  of  exceptional  economic  securi- 
ty." As  a  result,  issues  that  "derive  more 
from  differences  In  lifestyle  than  from  eco- 
nomic needs"  have  become  far  more  promi- 
nent. Inglehart  cited  as  examples  'such 
thmgs  as  protection  of  the  environment,  the 
quality  of  life,  the  role  of  women,  the  re- 
definition of  morality,  drug  usage,  and 
broader  public  participation  in  both  politi- 
cal and  non-poUtlcal  decision-making."* 

Inglehart  described  the  older  economic  se- 
curity issues  as  involving  "materialist" 
goals,  while  the  newer  lifestyle  and  cultural 
questions  posed  "post-materialist"  values. 
Those  with  formal  college  training  and  in 
upper  status  occupations— especially  the 
younger  members  of  these  socioeconomic 
groups— were  the  furthest  removed  from 
material  scarcity  and  hence  the  most  in- 
clined to  post-materialist  stands.*  A  decade 
earlier,  Charles  Reich  had  made  essentially 
this  point— albeit  more  poetically  and  po- 
lemically—in "The  Greening  of  America";  it 
appears  as  well  in  much  of  the  literature  on 
"the  new  class."^ 

Those  of  us  associated  with  this  general 
line  of  argument  were  not  wrong  in  noting 
that  over  the  1960s  and  19708  the  American 
(and  European)  political  agenda  changed  as 
many  newer  social,  cultural,  and  lifestyle 
Issues  crowded  their  way  upon  It.  And  we 
were  surely  not  wrong  In  detecting  clear  so- 
cioeconomic group  differences  on  many  of 
these  new  questions— where  higher  status 
groups,  especially  the  college  educated  and 
those  in  professional  occupations,  took  the 
more  "liberal"  and  indivldual-cholce-empha- 
sizing  positions.  But  we  were  wrong  In  as- 
suming that  environmental  Issues  would 
behave  like  the  new  cluster  generally. 

It  is  now  evident  that  two  different  sets  of 
value  change  were  occurring  at  the  same 
time — sets  which  should  have  been  kept  sep- 
arate because  they  reveal  different  patterns 
of  group  response.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
was  indeed  a  rise  of  values  and  interests 
that  can  properly  be  called  "post-material- 
ist," since  they  emphasize  elements  quite 
distinct  from  tangible  economic  or  material 
positions.  Many  of  the  lifestyle  and  cultural 
Issues  fit  In  here.  But  the  other  set  involves 
not  something  '"after  materialism."  but 
rather  an  enlargement  and  extension  of  ma- 
terialistic demands.  Over  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  for  example,  Americans  in  all  social 
and  economic  positions  came  to  Include 
such  objectives  as  cleaner  water  and  air  as 
among  those  they  wanted  to  "buy."  Envi- 
ronmental concerns,  at  the  mass  public 
level,  were  not  "post-materialist";  rather, 
they  were  a  later-generatlon  material  em- 
phasis. 

There  really  Is  nothing  puzzling  about 
this  distinction,  although  many  of  us  missed 
It.  If  average  American  families  came  to  feel 
in  the  19208  that  having  a  motor  car  was 
something  they  were  entitled  to.  why 
shouldn't  Americans  in  the  19608  and  1970s, 
in  a  vastly  richer  society,  have  come  to  feel 
that  clean  rivers  and  clean  air  are  some- 
thing they  have  a  basic  claim  to— not  as  an 


■  ImM.  "The  New  Unea  are  Drawn:  Clan  and  Ide- 
ology in  America,"  Public  Opinion.  July/Ausuat 

1978.  pp.  sa-u. 

>  Robert  Cameron  kCltchell.  "Silent  Spring/Solid 
Majoritlea."    Public    Opinion.    Ausust/September 

1979.  pp.  19-30.  5S. 

*  Ronald  Inslehart,  The  Silent  Revolution: 
Changing  Values  and  Political  Style*  among  West- 
ern Publics  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Preat.  1977)  p.  3. 
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■  Inslehart.  The  Silent  Revolution,  p.  13. 

*  Insleltart.  The  SUent  Revolution,  especially 
pages  73-g9. 

'  Charles  Reich,  The  Greening  of  America  (New 
York:  Random  House,  1970).  For  a  useful  rendering 
of  many  of  the  different  themes  in  the  "new  class" 
argument,  see  B.  Bruce-Brlggs  (ed.).  The  New  Class 
(New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey:  Transaction  Books. 
1979). 


exotic  new  cultural  expression  but  as  plain 
garden-variety  materialism?  Americans  have 
continued  to  want  "more."  The  meaning  of 
"more"  has  changed  throughout  American 
history  with  economic  development— and 
today  It  includes  a  clean  and  healthy  envi- 
roimient  Just  as  securely  as  it  does  good 
housing,  motor  cars,  vacations,  and  televi- 
sion sets. 

It  is  possible  in  theory,  of  course,  to  fit  en- 
virorunental  Issues  into  a  larger  scheme  of 
"post-materialist"  values— as  many  of  us  in 
fact  did.  But  the  theory  simply  has  to  be  re- 
vised. Americans  generally  have  responded 
to  a  clean  environment  as  a  basic  material 
value.  Referring  to  It  in  that  way  is  not  to 
play  a  semantic  game.  The  pattern  of  re- 
sponse which  the  issue  elicits  across  the 
population  is  one  consistent  with  a  general, 
widespread  claim  for  "'a  better  life"— not 
what  one  sees  with  regard  to  those  highly 
contentious  issues  of  change  involving 
moral  choice  and  styles  of  personal  and  cul- 
tural expression.  Describing  a  clean  environ- 
ment as  a  "materialist"  value  renders  It  the 
way  Americans  clearly  have— and  accounts 
for  both  the  persisting  high  support  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  absence  of 
significant  group  differences. 

coirrnsioNS  iii  survkt  rksearch 

Most  survey  researchers  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted, at  least  implicitly,  the  view  that  en- 
vlronmentalism  is  a  "post-materialist"  value 
set  off  from  materialist  claims.  Following 
upon  this,  polls  again  and  again  have  pre- 
sented respondents  with  "trade-offs"  In 
which  they  are  asked  to  choose  between  the 
environment  and  some  obvious  materisJ 
good,  like  economic  growth  or  an  adequate 
energy  supply. 

While  we  often  use  them,  we  know  that 
trade-off  questions  are  always  tricky  to  con- 
struct since  it  Is  hard  to  phrase  the  alterna- 
tives to  reflect  fairly  the  actual  choice — es- 
pecially as  the  public  sees  the  choice.  To  be 
avoided  are  trade-off  questions  with  choices 
between  objectives  each  of  which  Is  favored, 
or  opposed,  well-nigh  consensually  at  the 
abstract  level.  And  especially  to  be  avoided 
are  forced  choices  where  the  alternatives 
are  nothing  more  than  differing  pieces  of 
one  basic  value  that  the  public  wants,  and 
believes  It  possible  to  attain. 

Yet  the  latter  is  precisely  what  many  of 
the  polls  have  fallen  into  with  their  envi- 
Tvnment  versus  growth  (or  jobs,  or  enerpj/) 
trade-offs.  Americans  have  shown  repeated- 
ly that  they  want  both  of  these  facets  of  a 
more  bountiful  life— a  healthy  and  growing 
economy,  and  a  healthful  and  safe  environ- 
ment. If  envlronmentallsm  were  reaUy  some 
exotic  new  "post-materialist"  value,  there 
might  have  been  something  to  be  said  for 
asking  people  whether  they  wanted  it  or 
more  of  the  "'old  time  religion."  But  as  it  is. 
the  growth  versus  envlrorunent  trade-offs 
have  simply  asked  people  to  choose  between 
two  parts  of  one  condition— which  they 
favor  strongly  and.  indeed,  almost  consensu- 
aUy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  policy 
makers  are  not  required  in  some  Instances, 
in  the  complex  application  of  environmental 
laws  and  regulations,  to  make  difficult  eco- 
nomic choices.  Neither  do  I  question  that 
there  are  some  people  who  have  strong  Ideo- 
logical preferences  for  economic  growth  at 
almost  any  price,  while  others  have  equally 
strong  preferences  for  "'learning  to  live  with 
somewhat  less"  and  a  special  environmental 
consciousness.  But  most  Americans  are  not 
in  either  of  these  camps,  any  more  than 
they  are  required  to  make  highly  technical 
and  specific  policy  trade-offs. 


Since  people  are  uncomfortable  and  un- 
certain about  the  growth  versus  environ- 
ment choice,  they  answer  very  differently 
depending  on  the  emphasis  which  a  ques- 
tion gives.  Consider  these  examples.  The 
ABC  News/Washington  Post  poll  of  Febru- 
ary 1981  asked: 

"...  Can  you  please  tell  me  if  you  tend  to 
agree  or  disagree  .  .  .  [that]  some  Important 
regulations  aimed  at  protecting  the  environ- 
ment should  be  dropped  so  we  can  improve 
the  economy? 

"Agree.  54  percent;  disagree,  40  percent; 
no  opinion.  6  percent. 

"By  a  decisive  margin,  the  public  says  It 
wants  to  draw  back  on  environmental  regu- 
lations in  the  interest  of  economic  growth. 
But  is  that  what  people  intend  to  say?" 

In  September  1981.  CBS  News/New  York 
Times  asked: 

"Which  of  these  statements  comes  closer 
to  your  own  feelings?  .  .  .  We  need  to  relax 
our  environmental  laws  in  order  to  achieve 
economic  growth,  or  ...  we  need  to  main- 
tain present  environmental  laws  in  order  to 
preserve  the  environment  for  future  genera- 
tions? 

"Relax  envlroimiental  laws.  21  percent; 
maintain  present  environmental  laws.  67 
percent;  both/neither  (volunteered).  4  per- 
cent; no  opinion.  8  percent." 

The  conclusion  one  would  draw  from  the 
CBS  asking  would  be  diametrically  opposite 
that  from  the  ABC  question.  In  fact,  both 
are  highly  misleading. 

One  of  the  clearest  indications  of  where 
people  in  fact  stand  on  the  environment 
versus  growth  question  comes  from  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  survey  of 
November  1981  referred  to  at  the  begiimlng 
of  this  article.  ORC  asked  Its  respondents  to 
indicate  which  statement  among  three  they 
most  agreed  with: 

We  must  accept  a  slower  rate  of  business 
and  new  Job  growth  in  order  to  protect  our 
envirorunent. 

We  can  achieve  our  current  national  goals 
of  environmental  protection  and  business 
and  new  Job  growth  at  the  same  time. 

We  must  relax  environmental  standards  in 
order  to  achieve  business  and  new  job 
growth. 

Accept  slower  growth,  15  percent;  can 
achieve  both,  59  percent;  relax  environmen- 
tal standards.  22  percent:  no  opinon.  4  per- 
cent. 

Majorities  of  virtually  every  group  chcse 
the  "we  can  do  both"  response.  Thus,  it  was 
the  position  of  61  percent  of  liberals  and  58 
percent  of  conservatives,  of  65  percent  of 
easterners  and  62  percent  of  westerners.  58 
percent  of  men  and  58  percent  of  women,  of 
51  percent  of  those  with  less  than  high 
school  education  and  67  percent  of  the  col- 
lege trained. 

I  recognize  the  ORC's  middle  response  can 
be  criticized  as  too  undemanding— inviting 
people  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  It  too.  But 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  an  Item's  being 
undemanding  If  It  captures  a  clear  prefer- 
ence and  perspective.  It  Is  one  thing  to  insist 
on  avoiding  alternatives  which,  by  their  con- 
sensual attractiveness,  rule  out  differences 
in  public  assessments  of  an  issue  which  need 
to  be  explicated.  It  is  quite  another  to  force 
respondents  to  choose  between  two  failures, 
neither  of  which  they  want,  as  many  of  the 
environmental  trade-offs  seem  to  do. 
"Would  you  rather  mess  up  the  environ- 
ment in  the  recldess  pursuit  of  more  Jobs,  or 
close  factories  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of  a 
clean    environment?"    No,    the    questions 


haven't  been  flawed  so  obviously,  but  they 
have  boiled  down  to  an  unwise  and  mislead- 
ing casting  of  alternatives.  Which  way  do 
you  want  to  deny  a  bountiful  material 
future,  Americans,  by  environmental 
damage  or  diminished  economic  growth? 

It's  a  false  choice.  It  doesn't  conform  to 
the  way  the  public  views  the  issues.  It  as- 
sumes a  distinction  Americans  generally 
don't  make,  between  a  materialist  economy 
and  a  post-materialist  environment.  It  is 
Just  plain  bad  survey  research. 

POLLIMC  AKS  clean  AIR  POUCT 

All  we  have  learned  from  most  of  the 
trade-off  questions  involving  Jobs  and  the 
envlrorunent  is  something  already  demon- 
strated amply  by  many  other  survey  data— 
that  Americans  are  strongly  committed  to  a 
clean  environment  and  will  say  so  clearly 
even  in  forced-choice  questions  that  express 
alternatives  that  don't  render  the  problem 
as  they  see  It.  This  unequivocal  environmen- 
tal support  Is  the  decisive  general  predispo- 
sition which  accounts  for  numerous  specific 
findings— like  those  indicating  that  Ameri- 
cans favor  strong  clean  air  legislation  and 
regulation. 

When  Louis  Harris  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment, he  was  on  firm  ground  in  stress- 
ing that  most  Americans  want  a  healthiul 
environment.  But  Mr.  Harris  was  on  very 
weak  ground  indeed  when  he  went  further 
and  argued  that  the  citizenry  had  made  a 
clear  choice  between  the  environment  and 
other  material  values,  in  favor  of  the 
former,  and  would  thus  rise  up  in  wrath  at 
any  modification  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  latter  Interpretation  is  simply  not  de- 
fensible. An  abundance  of  survey  data  show 
beyond  any  shade  of  doubt  that  Americans 
want  the  environment  protected  and  they 
want  to  achieve  other  material  objectives 
like  an  adequate  energy  supply  and  econom- 
ic growth.  There  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence 
suggesting  that  the  public  thinks  it  must 
choose  between  the  two.  It  wants  both  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  economic  growth 
prudently  pursued. 

Most  people  know  little  about  specific 
technical  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act- 
or any  other  such  legislation.  Indeed,  when 
ORC  asked  '"how  much  have  you  heard  or 
read  about  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act — a 
great  deal,  a  fair  amount,  a  little,  or  nothing 
at  all,"  31  percent  said  "nothing "  and  an- 
other 34  percent  said  "little."  With  65  per- 
cent of  the  populace  stating  they  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  specific  legislation. 
Mr.  Harris's  suggestion  that  Americans 
insist  passionately  that  Congress  keep  Its 
"cottonpicking  hands"  off  the  legislation  is 
little  short  of  ludicrous. 

It  seems  to  this  observer  that  the  people 
have  spoken  clearly  on  the  Clean  Air  Act,  in 
their  proper  democratic  role  as  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  general  policy  direction.  They 
have  said  they  do  not  want  the  move  toward 
a  cleaner  environment  abandoned  or  set 
back  but  that,  of  course,  their  sense  of  a 
sound  and  bountiful  material  existence  ex- 
tends somewhat  beyond  an  absence  of  air 
pollution.  Having  spoken  thus,  the  people 
can  only  look  to  leadership  for  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  and  administrative  "transla- 
tions." 

It  is  always  helpful.  In  a  democracy,  to  be 
able  to  claim  that  the  people  are  on  one's 
side.  Opinion  researchers  should  hardly  be 
troubled  that  the  contenders  in  this  year's 
important  clean  air  debate  have  maneu- 
vered to  position  themselves  advantageously 
with  reference  to  public  opinion.  But  we 
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should  hold  firmly  to  our  own  clear  respon- 
sibility—of  letting  the  people's  opinions 
stand  out,  unadorned  by  the  preferences  of 
interests  and  activists. 


TESTIMONY  OP  PROP.  DAVID  R. 

CONRAD  REGARDING  THE  U.S. 

PEACE  ACADEMY 
•  Bir.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1889.  the  U.S.  Academy 
of  Peace  Act,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  excellent  testimony  presented 
today  to  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee by  Prof.  David  Conrad,  co- 
director  of  the  Center  for  World  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

It  was  with  great  pride  that  I  an- 
nounced on  this  floor  earlier  this 
spring  that  Vermonters  voted  over- 
whelmingly at  a  town  meeting  to 
freeze  the  production  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons.  I  commend  Pro- 
fessor Conrad's  testimony  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  an  elo- 
quent expression  of  many  Americans' 
commitment  to  and  Inteirest  in  the 
issue  of  peace. 

I  share  Professor  Conrad's  belief 
that  this  Interest  in  peace  goes  beyond 
nuclear  disarmament  issues  and  that 
many  Americans  want  to  study  alter- 
natives to  violence  as  well  as  to  devel- 
op peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
skills. 

I  want  to  thank  Professor  Conrad 
for  taking  his  time  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington to  speak  on  this  vital  issue. 

The  testimony  follows: 
TKBTiMoirr  or  PRorcssoR  Davto  R.  CointAS, 

Co-OiaxcTOR.  CKtm  for  Woru)  Educa- 

TiOK.  UmvKasrrr  or  VDUfoirr,  Bktorx  thx 

SuBOOioiTmi  oif  Educatiom  or  the  Labor 

AHD  HUKAN  RXSOnRCXS  COMMITTXK.  URITZD 

Statu  Sxhatx.  Wasrimgton,  DC.  Aran. 

21.  1M3. 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  proposed  United  States 
Academy  of  Peace.  I  am  tremendously  im- 
preased  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
and  its  recommendations.  The  United  States 
Peace  Academy  will  make  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
all  Americans  should  be  proud  that  at  last 
such  a  sensible  Idea  Is  close  to  reality. 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  the  Peace 
Academy  as  a  teacher  educator  and  commu- 
nity educator  who  focuses  on  what  the 
Commission  appropriately  calls  "peace 
learning. "  As  co-director  of  the  Center  for 
World  Education  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, I  teach  courses  In  global  awareness 
and  peace  education.  Our  Center  features  a 
curriculum  resource  library  containing  in- 
structional units,  fllmstrlps  and  background 
information  on  global  Issues.  Including 
peace  and  conflict  resolution.  Materials  are 
loaned  to  any  educator  In  Vermont  who  re- 
quests them.  Teacher  education  workshops 
are  offered  on  the  University  campus  as  well 
as  In  schools,  though  we  have  not  been  able 
to  offer  workshops  In  different  parts  of  the 
state  In  recent  years  because  our  resources 
are  so  limited. 

As  a  member  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Vermont,  I  have  also  been  Involved  in  com- 
munity education  centering  on  the  bilateral 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  Issue  which  recently 
was  debated  and  passed  as  a  resolution  in 


161  Vermont  Town  Meetings.  For  several 
years,  the  Vermont  AFSC  has  been  helping 
citizens  of  our  state  deal  with  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Films,  presentations, 
vigils,  a  petition  drive  and  last  stunkner  a 
very  successful  peace  walk  from  Washing- 
ton (Vermont)  to  Moscow  (Vermont)  have 
helped  educate  people  about  nuclear  disar- 
mament. Vermont  AFSC's  Field  Secretary. 
David  McCauley.  has  spoken  in  dozens  of 
schools,  churches,  and  town  halls  through- 
out the  state.  Interest  In  peace  and  a 
mutual  weapons  freeze  is  very  great  in  Ver- 
mont. The  level  of  concern  has  grown  rapid- 
ly from  18  towns  supporting  a  freeze  last 
year  to  161  towns  this  year.  Recently,  a 
group  of  Buddhist  monks  on  the  World 
Peace  March  in  support  of  the  Second  Spe- 
cial Session  on  Disarmament  at  the  United 
Nations  passed  through  the  state  and*were 
welcomed  by  churches  for  supper  and  an 
educational  program  almost  every  evening. 
From  tiny  towns  to  larger  cities,  they  were 
greeted  by  hundreds  of  peace-loving  Ver- 
monters. 

But  I  believe  Vermonters  and  other  Amer- 
icans want  more  than  a  heightened  aware- 
ness of  peace  and  disarmament  issues.  Many 
people  want  to  study,  examine  and  actively 
pursue  peace  as  the  most  important  issue 
facing  the  world  today.  They  agree  with  the 
Commission  that  peace  learning  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  dtixen.  And  they  agree 
that  peace  learning  Includes  skill  training, 
early  education  and  self-education.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Peace  Academy  will 
support  a  variety  of  problem-solving  meth- 
ods on  all  levels,  from  elementary  education 
to  adult  education.  Each  branch  of  peace 
learning— peace  as  the  absence  of  war.  peace 
as  social  Justice,  and  peacemaking  tech- 
niques—will  be  explored,  but  application  of 
these  ideas  in  elementary,  secondary  and 
community  education  is  critical.  Support  by 
the  Peace  Academy  of  efforts  like  ours  in 
the  Center  of  World  Education  would 
enable  us  to  expand  peace  learning  to  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  around  the  state  through 
workshops,  conferences  and  seminars.  We 
could  help  teachers  look  at  history  as  more 
than  a  sequence  of  wan  and  help  them  ex- 
plore altemattvea  to  violence.  Support  by 
the  Peace  Academy  for  community  educa- 
tion would  aaslat  young  and  old  to  be  peace- 
caring  and  peace-seeking  so  that  peace  be- 
comes everyone's  buaineas,  as  the  Commis- 
sion aptly  puts  it.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
Commission's  conclusion  that:  "The  United 
States  Academy  of  Peace  will  advance  the 
national  interest  by  developing  peacemak- 
ing expertise  that  can  reduce  the  chance 
that  this  nation  or  any  other  nation  will,  for 
compelling  security  reasons,  breach  peace 
and  risk  nuclear  war  by  escalating  conflicts 
Into  violence." 

Since  I  am  employed  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  need  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
strengthen  their  Involvement  in  peace  edu- 
cation and  research.  I  t>elieve  the  Peace 
Academy  would  further  this  goal  In  a 
number  of  ways.  The  Academy  could  act  as 
a  stimulus  and  catalyst  for  peace  learning 
on  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  Out- 
standing students  exploring  peace  issues  In 
an  undergraduate  college  could  later  purse 
peace  studies  on  the  graduate  level  at  the 
Academy.  University  faculty  wanting  to  im- 
prove their  skills  in  conflict  resolution  or 
engage  themselves  In  peace  research  could 
spend  a  sabbatical  at  the  Peace  Academy. 
The  Academy,  in  turn,  might  provide  seed 
money  to  develop  a  new  course  or  start  an 
innovative  program  in  the  field  of  peace 


learning  at  a  college  or  university.  The  dy- 
namic interaction  between  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  Academy  of  Peace 
is  fascinating  to  imagine.  Both  parties  could 
gain  a  great  deal  from  this  relationship. 
Students  and  faculty  would  be  enriched  and 
the  country  served  well  through  develop- 
ment of  citizen  scholars  knowledgeable 
about  and  committed  to  peace  learning  in 
its  many  forms. 

The  proposed  creation  of  regional  sites. 
perhaps  affiliated  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  skill  training,  seminars  and  re- 
search is  of  great  Interest  In  Vermont  be- 
cause of  the  demonstrated  concern  for 
peace  in  our  state.  Recognition  of  the  value 
of  voluntary  organizations  is  of  considerable 
Interest,  too.  The  Commission  views  volun- 
tary association  in  the  United  States  today 
as  "  .  .  .  bedrock  Institutions  In  this  democ- 
racy and  as  Important  as  government  and 
private  enterprise  to  the  peacemaking  role 
of  this  Nation. '  Though  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  I 
think  it  is  commendable  that  voluntary 
groups  like  the  AFSC  are  seen  as  active 
partners  with  the  Peace  Academy  in  work 
for  peace.  Voluntary  organizations  seldom 
have  adequate  time  to  reflect  upon  or  do  re- 
search on  Issues  they  are  actively  pursuing. 
The  Peace  Academy  could  provide  opportu- 
nities for  reflection  and  analysis,  as  weU  as 
assist  voluntary  organizations  In  research 
efforts.  Organizations,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  provide  internship  opportunities  for 
Peace  Academy  students  who  would  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  working  with  volun- 
tary groups  on  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional levels. 

In  conclusion.  I  \riew  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Academy  of  Peace  as  a  very 
encouraging  development,  an  optimistic 
statement  at>out  the  future  at  a  time  when 
peace  seems  more  elusive  than  ever.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  United  States  Is 
finally  giving  formal  recognition  to  peace  as 
a  priority  concern.  At  last,  we  are  respond- 
ing positively  to  a  concern  expressed  so  well 
by  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  in  his  1948  Ar- 
mistice Day  Address:  "...  The  world  has 
achieved  brilliance  without  wisdom,  power 
without  conscience.  Ours  is  a  world  of  nucle- 
ar giants  and  ethical  Infants.  We  know  more 
about  war  than  we  know  about  peace:  more 
about  killing  than  we  know  about  living."  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  admit,  as  the 
Commission  suggests,  that  peace  Is  a  funda- 
mental right  of  all  human  beings.  Independ- 
ent, cautious  and  thoughtful  Vermonters  as- 
serted this  right  recently  by  streaming  to 
town  meetings  all  over  the  state  and  voting 
overwhelmingly  for  a  bilateral  nuclear 
weapons  freeze.  Vermonters  know  the  value 
of  peace  and  know  that  national  security 
m«ist  be  redefined  in  a  world  overflowing 
with  lethal  nuclear  weapons.  The  wisdom  of 
those  Vermonters  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  will  be  confirmed  and  enhanced 
by  establishment  of  a  Peace  Academy  dedi- 
cated to  peace  learning  by  and  for  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country. 
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NEW  COMMITTEE  APPOINT- 
MENTS FOR  THE  97TH  CON- 
GRESS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  welcome  Senator  Nicholas  Brady 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  hope  that  his 
term  is  a  fruitful  one,  and  I  know  that 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  post. 


Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  thank 
my  Senate  colleagues  for  bestowing  on 
me  the  honor  of  serving  on  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  serve  on  this  most  important  com- 
mittee. 

Service  on  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  a  challenge  in  these  turbu- 
lent times. 

The  committee  has  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions  that  it  will  be  asked 
to  resolve  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

First,  and  most  significantly,  the 
committee  carries  jurisdiction  for 
overseeing  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

As  all  my  colleagues  know,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  charged  with  the 
day-to-day  conduct  of  oiur  Nation's 
monetary  policy. 

Properly  exercised,  a  sound  mone- 
tary policy  c;an  help  reduce  inflation, 
and  at  the  same  time  create  the  eco- 
nomic climate  for  sustained  and  grow- 
ing business  investment. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that,  to  date,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  exercised 
the  best  possible  monetary  policy.  I 
feel  that  their  tight  money  policy  has 
served  to  hinder  the  economic  recov- 
ery many  of  us  hoped  for  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  administration's  tax  and 
spending  reduction  program. 

The  economic  damage  of  high  inter- 
est rates  is  all  su-ound  us.  Recorded 
business  failures,  which  last  year  were 
at  the  17,000  level,  have  been  running 
50  percent  ahead  of  last  year's  failure 
rates. 

Housing  starts  are  now  below  a  mil- 
lion units  per  year,  and  at  least  10,000 
homebuilders  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Automobile  production  is  at  a  20- 
year  low,  and  we  may  produce  only 
about  5  million  automobiles  this  year. 
We  once  use  to  produce  some  9  mUllon 
autos  per  year. 

Farmers,  small  businessmen,  home- 
builders,  auto  dealers— the  people  who 
have  been  the  economic  strength  of 
main  street— are  going  under.  They 
are  being  crushed  by  the  high  interest 
rate  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

And  it  wUl  be  my  top  priority  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  examine  ways  in 
which  we  can  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  a  constructive  force  once 
again,  so  that  we  can  have  a  monetary 
policy  that  will  help  American  busi- 
ness grow  and  expand  in  the  years 
ahead— creating  the  Jobs  we  so  desper- 
ately need  for  full  employment. 

But  the  Banking  Committee  will  be 
addressing  numy  other  challenges  as 
well. 

The  committee  has  before  it  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  a  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  our  Nation's  banking 
system. 


We  are  all  aware  of  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  banking  industry, 
most  particularly  our  thrift  institu- 
tions. Daily  we  see  reports  of  savings 
and  loans  institutions  that  have  to  be 
merged  with  stronger  institutions.  And 
some  contend  that  a  severe  financial 
strain  is  being  placed  on  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Institutions  that  guar- 
antee the  security  of  the  savings  de- 
posits of  individual  savers. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  provide  for 
a  banking  system  that  meets  the 
credit  needs  of  American  business  but 
that  will  also  be  diverse  enough  so  as 
to  prevent  an  overcentralization  of  our 
banking  system. 

Finally,  the  committee  will  pass  on 
housing  and  banking  development  leg- 
islation that  can  make  our  country  a 
better  place  to  live. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Banking 
Committee  can  make  a  strong  contri- 
bution to  a  revitalized  housing  indus- 
try. 

It  has  before  it  legislation  offered  by 
Senator  Lugab  and  by  Senator  Rieglx 
that  will  provide  much-needed  assist- 
ance to  the  homebulldlng  Industry  and 
the  home  buying  public. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
high-interest  rate  policies  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  carried  out 
have  helped  to  produce  a  houising  de- 
pression in  the  country.  Mortgage 
rates  continue  to  hover  aroimd  16-18 
percent.  Very  few  American  families 
can  afford  to  buy  a  home— perhaps  as 
few  as  5  percent  of  the  American 
home  buying  public. 

And  because  of  high  interest  rates, 
we  are  creating  a  cumulative  housing 
shortage  that  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
housing  Inflation  for  the  years  to 
come. 

So  again  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
push  for  early  action  on  housing  legis- 
lation that  can  help  revive  the  bat- 
tered housing  and  realty  industry  in 
this  country. 

And,  of  course,  the  committee  wiU 
continue  its  work  on  a  wide  variety  of 
urban  development  legislation. 

Community  development  block 
grants  and  urban  development  action 
grants  have  been  important  programs 
in  the  development  of  downtown  re- 
newal programs  in  Tennessee's  major 
cities  and  arovmd  the  coimtry. 

These  programs  should  continue  in 
order  to  assist  local  governments  that 
engage  in  positive  programs  of  urban 
development,  creating  permanent  jobs 
and  expanding  the  tax  base. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  opportiuiity  to  serve  on  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  and  again  I  thank  my 
Senate  colleagues  for  bestowing  this 
honor  on  me. 


SOFTWOOD  LUMBER  IMPORTS 

•  Mr.   BAUCUS.   Mr.   President,   the 
International   Trade   Commission   re- 


cently responded  to  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  an 
analysis  of  factors  relating  to  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  into  the  United  States. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  facing 
American  liunber  producers  can  be 
seen  in  Just  one  of  the  Commission's 
findings:  From  1975  to  1981,  imports 
of  softwood  lumber  have  risen  from  19 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption  to  30  per- 
cent. In  the  face  of  unprecedented  mill 
closings  and  imemployment  in  timber 
producing  regions  across  the  country, 
this  finding  is  very  disturbing. 

While  the  Finance  Committee  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  ITC 
report,  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  U.S. 
forest  products  industry  will  consider 
seeking  relief  under  our  trade  laws.  As 
now  written,  U.S.  law  allows  industries 
which  have  been  injured  by  unfair  for- 
eign competition  to  seek  the  imposi- 
tion of  import  duties.  The  law  provides 
for  a  relatively  quick,  nonpolitical 
review  of  the  complaint. 

Because  this  is  an  issue  which  af- 
fects all  regions  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  problem  by  asking 
that  the  "Executive  Summary"  of  the 
ITC  report  be  reprinted  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  summary  follows: 
Conditions  Rklating  to  the  Importation 

OP  Softwood  LtmBKR  Into  thi  Unitid 

States 

executive  SUiaiART 

Softwood  lumber  production  in  the  United 
States  began  to  decline  in  late  1979  in  re- 
sponse to  low  demand  in  the  U.S.  home- 
building  industry.  Continued  low  demand 
during  1980  and  1981  and  thus  far  in  1982 
has  resulted  in  further  production  curtail- 
ments and  mill  closings. 

Softwood  lumber  consumption  in  the 
United  States  Increased  from  30.0  billion 
board  feet  in  1975  to  over  41.2  billion  board 
feet  in  1978.  foUowed  by  a  decline  from  1979 
to  1981.  the  year  in  which  consumption  to- 
taled 29.8  billion  board  feet.  Imports  of 
softwood  lumber  accounted  for  almost  19 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption  in  1979,  and 
continued  to  increase  as  a  share  of  con- 
sumption to  30  percent  in  1981.  During 
1976-80,  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  as  re- 
flected in  average  prices  bid  for  U.S.  Forest 
Service  timber  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
increased,  rising  from  an  average  of  $104 
per  1,000  board  feet  in  1976  to  $254  per 
1,000  board  feet  in  1980. 

The  information  presented  in  this  report 
was  obtained  from  fleldwork  and  Commis- 
sion data  files,  and  from  information  ob- 
tained from  private  individuals  and  organi- 
zations and  Oovemment  sources  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  listing  of  writ- 
ten submissions,  statements  presented  at 
the  hearing  held  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  and 
other  sources  of  information  are  given  In 
appendix  C.  The  principal  issues  raised  by 
U.S.  producers  concerning  the  importation 
of  softwood  lumber  from  Canada  were  (1) 
the  lower  prices  that  Canadian  producers 
pay  for  timber  and  (2)  the  lower  transporta- 
tion costs  generally  available  for  Canadian 
lumber  shipments.  Representatives  of  Cana- 
dian producers  and  railroads  countered  that 
Canadian  producers  pay  comparative  prices 
for  comparable  species  of  wood  when  all  fac- 
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tors  are  taken  Into  consideration,  and  that 
competitive  blddlnc  for  timber  from  U.S. 
Oovemment  sales  Is  a  more  significant 
reason  for  U.S.  producers'  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  Imports. ' 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  are  s\mi- 
marized  below  in  accordance  with  questions 
posed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
quest: 

1.  The  U.S.  market 

There  are  virtually  no  barriers  to  trade  in 
softwood  lumber  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  two  countries  constitute  a 
single  market  In  which  softwood  lumber  is 
distributed  according  to  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  United  States  is 
the  net  importer,  owing  In  large  part  to  a 
much  smaller  timber  resource  per  capita 
and  the  strong  export  orientation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian lumber  Industry.  The  supply  of  eco- 
nomically harvestable  timber  In  Canada  sig- 
nificantly exceeds  Its  domestic  demand,  and 
exports  accounted  for  nearly  70  percent  of 
its  production  during  1978-80.  During  those 
5  years,  an  annual  average  of  80  percent  of 
Canada's  exports  were  to  the  United  States. 
Such  exports  to  the  United  States  have  de- 
creased each  year  since  1978.  although  the 
Canadian  share  of  U.S.  consumption  has 
been  in  an  upward  trend  since  1975.  It 
would  appear  from  material  and  data  col- 
lected during  the  course  of  the  investigation 
that  the  primary  reason  for  Canada's  in- 
creasing market  share  is  the  lower  cost  of 
raw  materials  for  Caruulian  lumber  produc- 
ers. Such  factors  as  product  differentiation, 
marketing  and  pricing  policies,  transporta- 
tion costs,  and  tax  policies  appear  to  have 
less  significant  impact  on  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  Industries  in  both  countries. 

Since  1979,  production  of  softwood  lumber 
In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
been  declining.  During  1979-81.  U.S.  produc- 
tion declined  24  percent,  from  29.9  billion  to 
22.9  billion  board  feet,  and  Canadian  pro- 
duction declined  11  percent,  from  18.5  bil- 
lion to  18.4  billion  board  feet.  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  as  a  share  of  Ca- 
nadian production  declined  from  58  percent 
in  1979  to  51  percent  in  1980.  and  then  in- 
creased to  55  percent,  totaling  9.0  billion 
board  feet  In  1981. 

The  U.S.  supply  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  variety  of  tlmberland  ownership, 
which  differs  significantly  by  region.  In  the 
North  and  South,  private  ownership  domi- 
nates. In  the  West,  two  segments  of  the  saw- 
milling  industry  emerge:  Those  producers 
dependent  on  others,  especially  Oovem- 
ment, for  timber,  and  those  producers  with 
significant  holdings  of  their  own.  In 
Canada,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  sawmill- 
ing  industry  is  entirely  dependent  on  public 
timber. 

Major  lumber  producers  who  own  large 
holdings  of  timber  have  better  capital  re- 
sources and  lower  cost  timber  which  enable 
them  to  weather  poor  lumber  markets  much 
better  than  smaller  producers  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  public  timber  sales.  For  exam- 
ple. U.S.  Forest  Service,  Region  6  bid  stump- 
age  prices  rose  80  percent  during  1977-Bl, 
dramatically  increasing  future  raw  material 
costs  for  those  mills  dependent  upon  public 
timber.  In  Region  8  over  half  of  the  mills 
are  dependent  on  public  timber  for  their 
raw  materials  supply.  The  Increase  was  even 
more  dramatic  from  1977  to  1980  when 
prices   bid   for  stumpage   rose   82   percent 


■These  lauei  are  dlaeusMd  In  this  report  princi- 
pally in  the  tectlons  entitled  "Timber  Procure- 
ment." "Production  Method!  and  Costs."  and 
"Transportation  and  DIsuibuUon. " 


prior  to   a  moderation   in    1981   when   bid 
prices  declined  due  to  weak  lumber  markets. 

The  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  per 
the  Canadian  dollar  fell  from  near  par  in 
1972  to  approximately  0.83  in  1981.  This  has 
given  the  Canadian  producers  an  advantage 
in  pricing  lumber  for  the  U.S.  market. 

The  Industries  in  ttoth  countries  are  orga- 
nized along  similar  lines,  use  similar  tech- 
nology, and  produce  a  product  virtually  In- 
distinguishable by  mill,  much  less  by  coun- 
try. The  labor  force  in  both  countries  is 
comparably  skilled,  and  compensation  tends 
to  be  similar.  Major  competitive  conditions 
differ  primarily  because  of  factors  control- 
ling the  raw-material  supply,  and  secondari- 
ly because  of  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  commerce  in  each  country. 

2.  A  comparUon  oj  U.S.  and  Canadian 
stumpage  price*  and  appraital  methods 

In  the  United  States,  about  72  percent  of 
the  commercial  timberlands  are  managed 
and  owned  principally  by  private  industry 
and  individuals.  In  the  Western  United 
States,  however,  only  about  32  percent  of 
the  commercial  tlmberland  is  so  owned. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  Canada's  commercial 
tlmberland  Is  publicly  owned,  principally  ad- 
ministered by  the  Provinces. 

Standing  timber  on  public  land  in  the 
United  States  Is  auctioned  to  the  highest 
bidder,  but  In  Canada  it  is  offered  under  li- 
cense to  private  companies,  which  generally 
pay  an  appraised  price,  usually  set  by  the 
Provinces.  As  long  as  they  comply  with  Pro- 
vincial regulations  concerning  their  licenses, 
these  companies  are  certain  of  a  given 
supply  of  timber  over  extended  periods  of 
time.  The  supply  of  timber  available  now  In 
most  regions  of  Cai\ada  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
license  holders.  However,  in  the  United 
States,  the  supply  from  Oovenunent  lands 
has  been  held  at  fairly  constant  levels  In 
recent  years,  resulting  In  Intense  competi- 
tive bidding  for  sales  of  Ooverrunent  timber. 

Timber  on  lands  owned  by  U.S.  lumber 
producers  is  generally  carried  on  company 
books  at  acquisition  costs,  but  valued  at  cur- 
rent market  prices  when  processed.  Timber 
sold  from  private  land  to  lumber  processors 
is  sold  at  a  negotiated  price  which  generally 
reflects  market  conditions. 

The  appraisal  systems  used  for  sales  of 
timber  from  Oovemment  lands  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  similar.  Both 
are  based  on  a  residual  system  in  which 
costs  of  converting  the  standing  timber  to 
flnil  products,  plus  an  allowance  for  profit 
and  risk,  are  deducted  from  a  price  deter- 
mined for  the  final  products,  resulting  In  an 
appraised  price  for  the  standing  timber. 

After  appraisal,  standing  timber  on  public 
lands  In  the  United  States  Is  auctioned  to 
the  highest  bidder  (the  appraised  price  Is 
the  minimum  at  which  the  timber  will  be 
sold).  In  Canada,  timber  is  offered  and  usu- 
ally sold  at  the  appraised  price.  After  appro- 
priate adjustment,  the  1981  average  price 
for  coastal  British  Columbia  stumpage  was 
about  one-sixth  the  comparable  U.S.  Forest 
Service  price  per  1,000  board  feet  for  west- 
em  Oregon  and  Washington  stumpage: 
US$18  versus  US8118.  In  better  market 
years,  such  as  1979,  British  Columbia  prices 
were  roughly  half  of  comparable  U.S.  prices: 
U8$60  versus  U8«127. 
3.  Fixed  and  variable  co$t*  of  production  in 
the  United  State*  and  Canada 

Variable  production  costs  such  as  material 
costs  and  wages  for  coastal  British  Colum- 
bia and  Oregon  and  Washington  were  the 
highest  for  all  Provinces  and  States.  In  1980 


the  average  variable  costs  for  the  two  areas 
were  U8$261  and  US$312  per  1,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  produced,  respectively. 

Information  obtained  during  the  course  of 
this  Investigation  indicates  that  the  costs 
for  wood  delivered  to  the  mill  are  lower  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1980  the  average  delivered  wood 
costs  for  Canada  were  US$146  per  1.000 
board  feet  of  lumber  produced  and  those  for 
the  United  SUtes  were  US$173. 

When  neighboring  Provinces  and  States 
are  compared,  similar  differences  in  average 
delivered  wood  costs  are  apparent:  $138  per 
1.000  board  feet  of  lumber  produced  for 
British  Columbia  compared  with  US$205  for 
Oregon  and  Washington.  US$77  for  the  in- 
terior of  British  Columbia  compared  with 
US$148  for  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  US$93 
for  Quebec  compared  with  US$155  for 
Maine. 

Canadian  statements  that  logging  costs 
are  higher  In  coastal  British  Columbia  than 
in  western  Oregon  and  Washington  seem  to 
be  confirmed  when  stumpage  prices  are 
compared  with  the  price  of  logs  in  log  mar- 
kets, which  inconx>rates  such  costs.  In  1981, 
for  instance,  average  Forest  Service  stump- 
age prices  in  western  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton exceeded  those  for  coastal  British  Co- 
lumbia (adjusted  for  species  differences)  by 
about  US$100  per  1.000  board  feet,  whereas 
average  domestic  pric«s  in  western  Washing- 
ton log  markets  exceeded  those  in  the  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  log  market  (ad- 
justed for  species  differences)  by  about 
US$65  per  1,000  board  feet.  This  reduction 
In  the  difference  between  stumpage  prices 
and  log  prices  Is  attributed  to  higher  logging 
costs  In  British  Columbia. 

Wages  are  the  second  most  Important 
variable  cost  of  production  after  wood  costs. 
In  general,  these  averaged  U8$12  per  1,000 
board  beet  of  production  higher  In  Canada 
than  In  the  United  States  and  accounted  for 
28  and  22  percent  of  production  costs,  re- 
spectively, in  1980. 

Other  variable  costs  of  production  such  as 
fuel,  work  contracted  to  others,  incidental 
materials,  and  packaging  do  not  significant- 
ly differ  for  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  industries.  On  the  average,  these 
other  costs  accounted  for  24  and  23  percent 
of  total  variable  costs  or  US$72  and  US$69 
per  1,000  board  feet  of  lumber  produced  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  respectively. 
In  1980. 

Fixed  costs  appear  to  be  higher  for  the 
United  States  than  fur  Canada.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  costs  associated  with  owner- 
ship of  timberlands  for  mimy  U.S.  firms. 

4.  U.S.  and  Canadian  transportation  costs 

Canadian  lumber  shippers  to  markets  In 
the  Eastern  United  States  generally  have 
lower  costs  for  rail  and  water  transport  than 
do-  Western  U.S.  lumber  shippers.  The 
higher  U.S.  costs  are  a  result  of  the  U.S. 
regulatory  environment. 

Rail  shipments  are  the  preferred  method 
of  shipment  over  long  distances.  Canadian 
shippers  have  lower  in-country  freight 
charges  than  do  shippers  in  the  United 
States.  However,  recent  changes  In  U.S.  reg- 
ulations concerning  freight  charges  may 
lead  to  more  competitive  rates  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Waterbome  shipments  of  lumber  from 
the  U.S.  west  coast  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
coast  are  small  and  sporadic.  Factors  associ- 
ated with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  have  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  waterbome  shipments,  and  lumber 
shipments  from  British  Columbia  are  now 
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virtually  the  only  shipments  by  water  to  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  coast. 

5.  A  comparison  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
marketing  practices 

The  n.S.  and  Canadian  Industries  use  vir- 
tually the  same  marketing  practices;  compe- 
tition for  sales  of  similar  lumber  sizes  and 
grades  is  almost  entirely  by  price.  When 
demand  for  lumber  is  declining,  as  it  has 
been  since  late  1979,  price  competition  Is  in- 
tense. 

Canadian  Imports  are  shipped  predcuni- 
nantly  Into  the  Northeastem  and  North 
Central  States.  In  this  market  area,  the  im- 
ports compete  strongly  with  local  produc- 
tion and  shipments  from  producers  in  the 
West  and  South. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  shipments  by  pro- 
ducers In  the  Westem  United  States  Into 
the  Northeastem  and  North  Central  States 
have  gradually  decreased.  This  is  due  to  sev- 
eral factors,  Including  high  transportation 
costs,  competition  from  Canadian  and 
Southern  U.S.  shipments  to  these  States, 
and,  at  least  until  1979,  growing  markets  in 
the  Southwestern  United  States. 

Shipments  from  British  Columbia  to  the 
Northeastem  and  North  Central  States 
have  also  declined  In  recent  years.  These 
have  been  replaced  mostly  by  shipments 
from  Eastem  Canada.  It  Is  likely  that  these 
shipments  will  continue  to  compete  strongly 
with  Westem  and  local  U.S.  supplies  as  well 
with  shipments  from  British  Columbia, 
owing  to  shorter  transport  distances  and 
lower  production  costs. 

6.  A  comparison  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
Government  policies  and  regulations 

For  Government-controlled  lands  in  the 
United  States,  management  functions  are 
retained  by  the  Government,  and  timber  is 
put  up  for  auction  on  a  sale-by-sale  basis. 
Purchasers  compete  for  each  sale.  In 
Canada,  cutting  rights  are  leased  or  licensed 
under  a  variety  of  arrangements  to  private 
companies  that  hold  these  rights  over  ex- 
tended periods 

Policies  to  reserve  Govemment-controUed 
forest  land  In  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses other  than  timber  production  limit 
the  availability  of  supplies  from  these  lands. 
In  Canada,  although  there  are  similar  poli- 
cies, no  constraints  in  the  supply  to  produc- 
ers have  yet  been  apparent. 

Policies  to  promote  or  assist  Industries 
exist  In  both  countries.  These  are  generally 
Instituted  to  Improve  economic  conditions  In 
certain  regional  l<x:ations,  but  are  also  insti- 
tuted to  Improve  employment  opportunities 
and  Industrial  expansion. 

Tax  policies  in  both  countries  are  design- 
ed first  for  the  collection  of  adequate  reve- 
nue and  second  to  promote  certain  social  or 
economic  goals.  The  tax  rates  differ  be- 
tween the  countries,  but  the  net  effect  of 
taxes  on  the  competitiveness  of  the  indus- 
tries is  small.  Taxes  paid  by  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  industries  are  a  small  percentage 
of  sales,  and  differ  at  most  by  a  few  percent- 
age points.* 


SENATOR  LUGAR'S  BILL  AND 
RECOVERY  IN  HOUSING 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  under 
Senators  Lugar's  and  Gabh's  leader- 
ship, this  morning  reported  out  the 
Lugar  bill  by  a  vote  of  15-1.  With  31 
cosponsors  in  the  Senate  and  such  a 
strong  commitment  of  support  from 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  I  be- 


lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  move 
quickly  on  this  legislation. 

The  Lugar  bill  will  insure  that  we 
have  a  recovery  in  housing.  In  my 
State,  the  people  have  been  waiting 
for  a  recovery  since  1979.  They  simply 
can  wait  no  longer.  M^.  President,  I 
ask  that  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  the  Oregon  econo- 
my be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  running  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  uneven  reces- 
sion. Oregon's  unemployment  rate 
ranks  fifth  in  the  Nation,  but  this 
figure  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
true  employment  picture  of  the  State. 
Outside  of  Portland  we  have  unem- 
ployment rates  of  23  to  24  percent  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  timber  to 
our  economy.  The  recession  in  Oregon 
is  now  in  its  tliird  year  and  the  loom- 
ing deficits  for  the  next  5  years  will 
mean  that  housing— and  Oregon  in 
particular— will  continue  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  current  mix  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy. 

The  Lugar  bill  is  a  must  for  my 
State,  for  housing  in  general,  and  for 
all  those  young  families  who  are  striv- 
ing to  purchase  their  first  home. 

The  article  follows: 
In  Orkgoh.  the  Rccession  Is  Sevkrc 
Bbcause  of  Forxst-Products  Slcmf 
(By  Erik  Larson) 

Coos  Bat.  Orkg.— The  union  hall  once  oc- 
cupied by  Local  3-116  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  is  for  sale.  So 
many  of  the  union's  members  lost  their  jobs 
that  the  local  couldn't  survive. 

"We  lost  800  members  over  two  years," 
says  Harold  Walton,  business  agent  of  the 
local,  which  has  merged  with  another  In 
neighboring  North  Bend.  Those  800  mem- 
bers had  made  up  about  70%  of  the  local's 
normal  membership. 

But  then,  times  have  been  far  from 
normal  In  Oregon.  Like  Michigan,  it  is  de- 
pendent on  one  Industry.  Oregon's  is  forest 
products,  now  In  Its  third  year  of  deep  reces- 
sion as  a  consequence  of  the  bust  in  hous- 
ing. Oregon  ranked  fifth  among  the  states 
In  unemployment,  at  12.5%.  In  February.  In 
five  counties,  the  rate  was  20%  or  higher. 

Tax  delinquencies  are  rising.  People  are 
moving  out  of  the  most  depressed  counties. 
The  shrinkage  in  revenue  from  timber  sales 
off  federal  lands  In  the  state  now  threatens 
to  create  more  layoffs  and  governmental 
spending  cuts  around  the  state.  "I  think 
we're  right  on  the  edge  of  a  full-fledged  de- 
pression." says  Edward  Stevenson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Coos 
County. 

Ever  since  1856,  when  Coos  Bay  shipped 
its  first  load  of  lumber  to  San  Francisco.  It 
has  been  a  leading  port  for  wood  products. 
Big  and  small  companies  built  mills  near  the 
great  forests  of  the  nearby  Klamath  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Coast  and  Cascade  Ranges. 
Along  Route  101.  the  port's  thoroughfare,  a 
ridge  of  wood  chips  towers  as  high  as  the 
freighter  moored  t>ehind  it.  Year  round,  the 
Christmas  odors  of  sawed  lumber,  chipped 
wood  and  burning  fir  perfume  the  air. 

South  of  town,  the  Al  Pelrce  Lumber  Co. 
stands  empty.  On  a  two-block  stretch  of 
North  10th  Street,  for-sale  signs  advertise 
five  houses.  "We  were  having  a  basketball 
game   in   my   neighborhood,"    says   Bruce 


Laird,  a  vice  president  of  Westem  Bank  and 
president  of  the  Coos  Bay  Fori  Conunlsslon. 
"I  was  the  only  employed  guy  on  my  team." 

The  trouble  started  late  In  1979.  High  in- 
terest rates  began  discouraging  new-home 
construction.  That  drove  lumber  prices 
down,  but  oroducers'  costs  stayed  high. 
Companies  began  shutting  down  their  mills 
and  plants.  In  August  1979,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.  closed  a  plywood  mill,  tolling  the  bell 
for  Local  3-116;  200  of  its  members  had  been 
working  there.  Mr.  Walton  says.  In  Decem- 
ber, Al  Pelrce  Lumber  closed;  in  October 
1980,  a  Georgia-Pacific  hardttoard  plant, 
and  in  May  1981,  Coos  Head  Timber  Co.'s 
Bunker  Hill  sawmill.  Temporary  closings 
and  curtailed  work  schedules  generally  pre- 
vail at  those  shops  still  operating.  At  an- 
other Coos  Head  Timber  plant,  Mr.  Walton 
says.  65  union  members  have  worked  only 
three  days  a  week  for  the  past  14  to  15 
months. 

For  many  Jobless  workers,  state  benefits 
have  run  out.  "We've  had  people  running 
out  of  benefits  for  some  time,"  says  James 
D.  Cuimlngham,  manager  of  the  Oregon 
state  emplo3maent  division's  Coos  Bay  office. 
Mr.  Walton  says,  "We've  had  quite  a  few 
people  losing  their  homes  or  their  automo- 
biles." Mr.  Stevenson  says  retail  sales  have 
probably  shrunk  by  20%.  although  no 
formal  survey  has  been  done. 

Of  the  for-sale  and  for-rent  signs  around 
town,  says  banker  Laird.  "Three  years  ago 
there  were  no  vacancies  to  speak  of."  Mr. 
Walton  knows  of  workers  who  have  left  for 
Alaska,  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming  to 
get  jobs.  "I  think  people  have  faced  reality." 
sajrs  John  Anderson,  a  state  labor  econo- 
mist. 

LOST  TIMBDl  RXVENTJE 

Reality  Is  closing  in  on  Oregon's  county 
governments.  It's  not  that  taxpayers  are 
merely  delaying  payments.  They  also  re- 
cently rejected  72%  of  82  operating  levies 
proposed  by  school  districts  across  the  state, 
according  to  the  Oregon  Sch(x>l  Boards  As- 
sociation. Tax  receipts  are  falling  20%  below 
taxes  payable  In  Coos  County.  Mr.  Steven- 
son says. 

Historically.  34  of  Oregon's  36  counties 
have  depended  to  some  degree  on  revenue 
they  got  as  their  share  of  timber  sales  from 
federal  lands  within  their  boundaries.  Those 
revenues  are  dropping  sharply.  A  third  of 
Coos  County's  revenue  typically  came  from 
former  Oregon  <Se  California  Railroad  lands, 
now  administered  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  In  1981,  the  county  got 
$5.8  million  in  federal  land  revenue;  this 
year,  it  expects  only  $2.3  million. 

'That's  an  Impact  you  can't  pick  up  by 
cutting  the  so-called  fat."  says  Kessler 
Cannon,  public  lands  si>eclalist  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Oregon  Counties.  Coos  County 
may  lay  off  civil  servants  or  cut  pay  by  20%, 
reduce  county  services  and  eliminate  some 
operations,  such  as  an  Immunization  clinic. 
Other  counties  have  taken  such  steps.  Des- 
chutes County  has  laid  off  half  its  em- 
ployes, Mr.  Cannon  says.  "The  biggest  prob- 
lem." he  says,  "Is  getting  your  priorities. 
What  do  you  cut  out?  Cut  out  the  library? 
Those  are  wrenching  problems. " 

Coos  Bay  Is  trying— had  been  trying.  In 
fact,  even  before  the  recession— to  diversify 
the  local  economy.  The  slump  set  in  just  as 
the  area  was  ready  to  start  hawking  space  in 
a  plaiuied  industrial  park  on  a  stretch  of 
land  called  the  North  Spit.  There's  a  coal 
field  In  the  county,  and  there  are  hopes  to 
export  coal  from  the  North  Spit. 
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The  state  goveminent.  too.  Is  trying  to 
bolster  tourist  business  and  encourage  cot- 
tage Industry. 

Some  business  does  continue  as  usual.  A 
Coos  Bay  shipbuilder  has  a  string  of  back 
orders  for  barges.  B4r.  Laird  says.  Weyer- 
haeuser Co..  with  brief  curtailments,  has 
kept  ninnlng.  largely  because  the  company 
remains  a  big  exporter  and  owns  so  much  of 
lU  own  tlmberland  that  it  can  avoid  costly 
purchases  from  federal  lands.  In  Pebniary. 
930  Jobs  were  added  to  the  machinery  indus- 
try's payroll,  largely  because  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.'s  CorvaUls  division,  according 
to  Jeff  Hannum.  a  state  labor  economist. 

But  only  a  rebound  in  lumber  can  restore 
general  prosperity,  and  that  will  require  a 
large  decline  in  interest  rates  and  a  pickup 
In  housing  construction.  Tm  very  pessimis- 
tic at  this  point."  Bfr.  Stevenson  says.  "I 
don't  think  we're  going  to  see  enough 
change  to  have  any  significant  effect  on  the 
local  economy  before  siunmer-spring 
1»84.'« 


COACH  JOHN  MERRITT  OP  TSU: 
A  WINNER  IN  FOOTBALL  AND 
IN  LIFE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
next  Saturday  I  will  participate  in 
tributes  to  coacli  John  A.  Merritt.  the 
legendary  leader  of  the  Tennessee 
State  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
who  has  won  200  games  during  his 
career.  A  boulevard  is  being  dedicated 
in  his  honor  Saturday  and  I  wanted  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  him  at  this  time. 

The  dedication  of  John  A.  Merritt 
Boulevard  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  great 
man— a  leader  in  his  field,  truly  a 
legend  in  his  own  time. 

Suijerlatlves  seem  to  diminish  when 
used  to  describe  the  career  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  Coach  "Big  John" 
Merritt. 

But  Just  listen  to  a  few  of  the  hlgh- 
Ughts: 

Tennessee  State  University  has 
never  had  a  losing  footbaU  season 
during  the  19  years  that  John  Merritt 
has  been  coach. 

Tennessee  State  University  has 
never  lost  a  homecoming  game  during 
Coach  Merritt's  career  here. 

His  teams  have  won  more  than  200 
games. 

More  than  200  of  the  players  he  has 
coached  and  trained  have  gone  to  play 
in  professional  football— stars  like  Ed 
"Too  Tall"  Jones  of  the  Dallas  Cow- 
boys and  Claude  Humphreys  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles. 

Those  are  some  of  the  numbers  that 
quantify  the  success  of  Coach  Mer- 
ritt's service  as  coach. 

But  those  do  not  capture  the  inspira- 
tion and  winning  spirit  and  the  conta- 
gious enthusiasm  that  Coach  Merritt 
Instills  in  his  players  and  in  the  stu- 
dents and  the  alumni. 

He  is  a  winner.  He  is  royal  blue— a 
king  in  his  profession.  He  is  Big 
John— he  dominates  his  opposition. 
But  more  than  that— he  teaches  his 
players  the  important  ingredients  of  a 
successful  life. 


He  leads  them  down  the  right  path. 
His  creed  is:  pride  and  poise,  self-re- 
spect, and  self-control:  that  Is  what  he 
instills  in  his  players.  And  his  success 
as  a  teacher  and  coach  Is  reflected  in 
the  success  of  his  players  in  later  life. 

So  I  am  honored  today  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  heart  is  as  broad  as  the  boule- 
vard being  named  in  his  honor— whose 
courage  is  as  profound  as  any  philo- 
sophical doctrine— and  whose  abilities 
have  brought  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity fame  and  renown  throughout  the 
land.* 


SAFE-HARBOR  LEASING  AND 
ACRS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  Joined  increas- 
ingly in  the  call  to  end  the  sale  of 
business  tax  breaks  and  with  good 
reason. 

Those  sales  have  been  made  possible 
by  special  leasing  rules  in  last  year's 
Tax  Act.  The  rules  "safe  harbor"  cer- 
tain artificial  leasing  arrangements 
from  the  taxation  tests  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  leases  and  other  agree- 
ments which  simply  provided  financ- 
ing. 

I  was  pleased  in  February  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
Joined  those  of  us  who  had  been  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  that  inefficient  and 
deceptive  subsidy  for  business  proper- 
ty. Senator  E>olk's  dramatic  announce- 
ment raised  the  prospect  that  a  repeal 
of  safe-harbor  leasing  might  be  retro- 
active to  the  time  of  his  announce- 
ment. That  immediately  curbed  the 
use  of  the  provision,  even  though 
there  had  not  yet  been  any  legislative 
action. 

The  current  situation  is  precarious. 
As  current  newspaper  reports  chron- 
icle the  flood  of  Treasury  money 
which  took  place  last  year,  they  do  not 
help  motivate  many  to  plug  the  dike 
permanently.  The  urgency  seems  to  be 
gone,  given  the  Dole  announcement. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  businesses 
which  have  benefited  from  safe- 
harbor  leasing  want  it  preserved  and 
those  who  have  not  seen  benefits  want 
leasing  provisions  modified  to  give 
them  a  share.  Industries  suffering 
under  the  Reagan  recession  under- 
standably test  every  source  of  funds 
available,  sometimes  forgetting  con- 
cerns about  the  national  interest.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  case  with  the  safe- 
harbor  leasing  issue. 

What  I  find  to  be  most  disturbing  is 
that  attention  is  being  diverted  from 
the  basic  issues  involved  in  the  safe- 
harbor  leasing  controversy. 

Probably  the  most  damning  thing 
about  safe-harbor  leasing,  taken  by 
itself,  is  how  It  accomplishes  a  cash 
subsidy  to  businesses  which  do  not  pay 
taxes.  Whether  it  is  a:)propriate  to 
make  that  subsidy  Is  a  separate  Issue. 


Refundablllty  would  have  been  more 
honest,  except  that  the  administration 
believed  that  the  public  would  not 
support  the  provision  if  they  under- 
stood what  it  was.  In  order  to  wear  the 
respectable  label  of  "leasing",  safe- 
harbor  leasing  sacrifices  efficiency  and 
equity. 

We  should  also  imderstand  that 
safe-harbor  leasing  is  a  problem  which 
does  not  stand  alone.  There  would 
have  been  no  strong  force  for  the  re- 
fundablllty or  transferability  of  tax 
benefits  If  it  were  not  for  the  extraor- 
dinary tax  subsidies  provided  to  tax- 
paying  businesses  In  last  years  Tax 
Act.  That  act  provided  both  a  very  fast 
depreciation  method  called  the  accel- 
erated cost  recovery  system  (ACRS) 
and  liberalized  the  granting  of  Invest- 
ment tax  credits. 

Investment  tax  credits  have  been 
around  for  all  but  1  year  since  1962. 
They  openly  provide  from  6  percent  to 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  buying  busi- 
ness equipment  and  other  property, 
while  still  permitting  the  business  to 
depreciate,  over  time,  the  fuU  cost  of 
the  items. 

ACRS,  also  known  as  10-5-3,  hope- 
lessly muddles  the  income-determina- 
tion function  of  depreciation  with  a 
subsidy  function  which  treats  indus- 
tries unequally.  ACRS  provides,  in 
effect,  an  interest-free  loan  from  the 
Treasury.  It  does  so  by  permitting  a 
business  to  use  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
its  equipment  and  other  property  to 
offset  prematurely  its  measure  of 
Income  for  tax  purposes.  The  extent 
of  that  loan  effect  Is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease in  1985  and  again  in  1986,  ac- 
cording to  formulas  built  into  the  law. 

In  1985  the  total  revenue  cost  for  In- 
vestment tax  credits  and  ACRS  will 
exceed  $50  billion. 

Policymaking  in  the  area  of  taxation 
is  complicated  enough  without  provi- 
sions, such  as  ACRS,  which  disguise 
the  form  and  amount  of  business  sub- 
sidles.  We  should,  I  believe,  separate 
subsidy  provisions  from  depreciation 
provisions  and  let  depreciation  have 
the  same  function  for  tax  purposes  as 
It  does  for  reports  to  stoclcholders  and 
the  SEC— an  objective  measure  of 
income. 

I  understand  that  there  are  still 
questions  about  the  proper  type  of  de- 
preciation calculations,  particularly  in 
an  environment  of  changing  Inflation 
rates,  but  those  decisions  must  be 
made  separately  from  decisions  about 
business  incentives. 

We  should  clarify  the  Issues  which 
face  us  as  we  try  to  stimulate  Ameri- 
can industry.  Should  our  goal  be  to 
provide  relief  from  Inflation  or  from 
high  interest  rates.  Or  rather,  should 
our  focus  be  on  long-term  economic  ef- 
ficiency? Do  we  seek  to  promote  In- 
creases In  the  rate  of  productivity  Im- 
provement or  do  we  want  to  produce  a 
one-time  Jump  in  productivity  level? 
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Should  tax  subsidies  be  oriented  to  in- 
vestments in  capital  plant  and  equip- 
ment exclusively,  or  should  It  Include 
Investments  In  human  capital  and 
R.  «k  D.?  If  we  are  going  to  provide 
cash  subsidies  to  industries,  should  we 
be  industry  selective  or  across  the 
board?  How  much  subsidy  is  appropri- 
ate, $50  billion?  Why?  Should  subsi- 
dies be  given  through  the  tax  system 
to  businesses  which  pay  no  taxes? 

The  answer  to  each  question  has 
major  impact  on  the  form  of  our  busi- 
ness tax  incentives,  but  we  have  not 
yet  had  the  discipline  on  the  tax  side 
of  the  budget  to  look  at  these  ques- 
tions cold  and  hard.  The  result  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  spending  much  more 
in  tax  expenditures,  or  revenue  losses, 
than  we  need  to  in  order  to  reach  our 
industrial  goals. 

In  order  to  take  that  hard  look,  we 
must  view  ACRS  as  expendable- 
something  that  could  be  replaced  by 
an  earlier  set  of  rules  or  by  a  newer  al- 
ternative which  sticks  closer  to  true 
economic  depreciation  measures. 

I  call  your  attention  to  resources 
which  place  the  discussion  of  ACRS 
and  safe-harbor  leasing  in  fuller  con- 
text. 

An  article  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Tax  Notes,  dated  March  15,  1982,  pro- 
vides a  particularly  good  analysis  of 
safe-harbor  leasing  and  identifies  the 
key  role  of  ACRS  In  creating  underly- 
ing problems.  In  "The  E>efects  of  Safe 
Harbor  Leasing  and  What  To  Do 
About  Them,"  authors  Donald  Lubick 
and  Harvey  Galper  mention  an  alter- 
native to  ACRS  caUed  the  Jorgenson- 
Auerbach  proposal. 

Although  modifications  of  the  origi- 
nal Jorgenson  Auerbach  proposal  have 
been  developed,  one  of  the  best  expla- 
nations of  the  approach  was  presented 
in  a  1980  Harvard  Business  Review  ar- 
ticle by  Alan  J.  Auerbach  and  Dale  W. 
Jorgenson,  themselves,  the  article  was 
entitled,  "Inflation-Proof  Depreciation 
of  Assets." 

Those  who  want  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  deprecia- 
tion, both  for  accoimtlng  purposes  and 
In  tax  policy,  would  do  well  to  read  a 
1978  article  by  Henry  J.  Llscher,  Jr. 
The  article,  "Depreciation  Policy; 
Whither  Thou  Ooest,"  appeared  In 
the  June  1978  Issue  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Law  JoumsJ. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  articles  from  Tax  Notes 
and  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  The 
article  from  the  Southwestern  Law 
Journal  is  58  pages  long  and  Is  avail- 
able to  congressional  offices  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  main 
file  as  Docvunent  S-78  09164. 

The  articles  follow: 

Tax  Defkcts  op  Sajti  Harbor  LxAsnfG  ahd 
What  To  Do  About  Thxh 

(By  Etonald  C.  Lubick  and  Harvey  Oaiper) 

The  safe  harbor  leasing  rules  wefe  en- 
acted In  the  IMl  Tax  Act  (without  hearings 
and  with  little  discussion)  as  the  mechanism 


to  permit  sale  of  cost  recovery  tax  deduc- 
tions and  credits  by  one  corporation  to  an- 
other.' The  widespread  misgivings  over 
these  leasing  rules,  and  serious  concern  ex- 
pressed over  the  revenue  loss  from  these 
transactions,  usually  overlook  the  true 
source  of  the  problem:  the  substitution  of 
cost  recovery  deductions  under  the  Acceler- 
ated Cost  Recovery  System  (AC^RS)  for  a 
realiatlc  set  of  depreciation  deductions. 
Compared  to  prior  law,  ACRS  has  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  $51.5  billion  of  corporate 
income  tax  receipts  In  1986,  of  which  less 
than  20  percent  of  $9.4  billion  arises  from 
the  leasing  rules.* 

The  defects  of  leasing  expose,  and  in  large 
part  derive  from,  the  fact  that  ACRS  com- 
bines Into  one  allowance  both  the  Income 
measurement  function  of  the  depreciation 
deduction  and  the  Incentive  function  of  a 
special  cost  recovery  allowance  over  and 
above  the  existing  Investment  credit  (ITC). 
Safe  harbor  leasing  permits  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  more  than  the  incentive;  it 
allows  the  lessee  to  cash  out  a  portion  of  an 
ordinary  income  measurement  deduction. 

A  sensible  decision  on  what  to  do  about 
the  leasing  rules  requires  an  understanding 
of  the  dlstortlve  effect  of  the  cost  recovery 
incentives  arising  from  ACRS.  As  is  well 
known  by  now,  AtniS  permits  recovery  de- 
ductions of  the  cost  of  most  equipment  over 
either  3  or  5  years  and  most  buildings  over 
15  years.  An  ITC  of  6  percent  applies  to  3- 
year  recovery  property  and  10  percent  to 
equipment  In  other  classes.  The  generosity 
of  these  cost  recovery  allowances  wUl  almost 
halve  receipts  from  the  corporate  Income 
tax  by  1988. 

Ironically,  the  richness  (before  leasing)  of 
the  new  allowances  intended  to  stimulate 
corporate  investment  left  many  corpora- 
tions, particularly  in  industries  most  in  need 
of  substantial  investment  outlays  for  plant 
and  equipment  modernization,  without  the 
ability  to  utilize  them  in  full.  There  were 
two  principal  alternatives  to  help  these  cor- 
porations take  advantage  of  the  new  tax 
breaks:  "refimdablllty"— a  direct  payment 
by  the  Treasury  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  investment— or  "transferability"  (e.g.. 
by  a  fictitious  sale  and  lease)  to  another 
taxpayer  who  can  use  the  allowance  to  ofset 
Its  liability  to  the  Treasury. 

Some  argue  that  nothing  should  be  done 
for  corporations  that  cannot  use  tax  subsi- 
dies for  want  of  tax  Uability.  They  argue 
that  the  tax  subsidies  reduce  the  "tax 
wedge"  on  capital  Income.  Entitles  that  al- 
ready have  a  zero  tax  rate,  e.g.,  governments 
or  charities,  should  get  no  tax  subsidy  since 
their  return  on  Investment  is  not  affected 
by  taxes.  The  opponents  of  both  refundabl- 
llty and  transferability  would  place  perenni- 
al losers  (e.g.,  Chrysler.  AMC)  In  the  posi- 
tion of  exempt  entitles.  They  also  argue 
that  refundablllty  and  transferability  subsi- 
dize inefficient  businesses. 

We  believe  that  the  Investment  subsidies 
have  as  a  major  function  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  American  industry  to  modernize 
and  acquire  new  productive  assets.  To  allow 
neither  refundablllty  nor  transferability 
would  have  left  the  incentives  In  place  for 
the  prosperous.  well-estabUshed  and  profita- 
ble corporations  least  in  need  of  government 
largesse,  but  withheld  assistance  from 
weaker  corporations  that  most  need  it  to  re- 
store themselves  and  some  of  our  major  in- 
dustries to  profitability  as  well  as  from  rap- 
idly growing  businesses  or  those  Just  start- 
ing up.  To  the  extent  that  a  loss  corporation 


■  Footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  article. 


anticipates  future  profits  and  taxes,  it  must 
price  its  products  and  calculate  its  projected 
Income  from  a  capital  acquisition  to  cover 
that  tax  liability.  Hence  the  tax  wedge 
exists  as  for  the  currently  profitable  busi- 
ness. True,  one  might  theoretically  distin- 
guish those  corporations  that  will  never  pay 
taxes,  as  opposed  to  those  temporarily  in  a 
negative  Income  position.  Operationally, 
such  a  distinction  is  virtually  Impossible. 

OBJSCnVKS  OP  COST  RKCOVKRT  ALLOW AMCKS 

To  understand  fully  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  the  leasing  rules  and  to  evaluate 
their  efficacy,  we  must  review  the  two  main 
objectives  (other  than  administrative  sim- 
plicity') of  capital  cost  recovery  allowances. 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Income  measurement:  This  is  the  tradi- 
tional function  of  depreciation  and  is  still 
the  purpose  of  depreciation  claimed  for  non- 
tax accounting  purposes.  The  cost  of  equip- 
ment is  appropriately  charged  as  a  series  of 
deductions  over  its  useful  life  against  the 
Income  the  equipment  produces  for  the  In- 
vestor. It  has  also  been  argued  that  accurate 
Income  measurement  requires  an  appropri- 
ate adjustment  for  Inflation.  This  was  in  no 
small  part  a  Justification  encouraging  the 
enactment  of  fast  write-offs  under  ACHIS. 
With  rapid  inflation,  the  projected  value  of 
deferred  deductions  based  on  the  original 
cost  of  the  equipment  when  it  was  placed  in 
service  is  seriously  diminished.*  One  aspect 
of  ACBS  is  to  allow  earlier  cost  recovery  de- 
ductions than  would  be  appropriate  In  a 
noninflationary  environment  and  thus  to 
provide  some  rough  compensation  for  the 
Impact  of  inflation.  Of  course,  such  compen- 
sation may  be  either  excessive  or  Insuffi- 
cient depending  upon  the  rate  of  inflation. 

2.  Subsidy:  To  the  extent  that  allowances 
exceed  those  obtained  by  proper  measure- 
ment of  Income— in  the  case  of  ACRS  the 
acceleration  of  tax  benefits  by  greater  de- 
ductions in  the  early  years  of  an  asset's 
use— a  portion  of  the  Income  generated  by 
the  asset  is  exempt  from  tax.  The  tax  cost 
of  the  investment  Is  thereby  reduced  and 
the  investment  becomes  more  profitable. 
Thus  the  excess  of  benefits  over  properly 
measured  (economic)  depreciation  effective- 
ly removes  a  part  of  income  from  the  tax 
base  and  is  an  implicit  subsidy  to  the  inves- 
tor. The  subsidy  is  reflected  in  an  effective 
tax  rate  that  is  below  the  statutory  tax  rate. 
If  the  rate  of  subsidy  is  greater  in  one  par- 
ticular Industry  than  in  another,  it  will  be 
more  profitable  to  invest  in  the  former  in- 
dustry. The  flow  of  capital  Is  thus  encour- 
aged toward  those  industries  enjoying  artifi- 
cally  high  rates  of  return  by  reason  of  the 
tax  subsidy. 

Since  subsidies  in  the  form  of  aUowances 
in  excess  of  economic  depreciation  are,  in 
effect,  reductions  in  the  rate  of  tax  on 
Income  from  eligible  investments,  a  valid 
criticism  of  ACRS  Is  that,  under  the  new 
system,  effective  tax  rates  vary  greatly 
among  industries.  When  combined  with  the 
ITC,  some  industries  have  relatively  high 
effective  tax  rates,  some  have  low  effective 
tax  rates  and  some  even  have  negative  rates 
of  taxation— where  the  government  actually 
increases  the  return  of  the  investor.* 

SCRAMBLHf  G  OP  TRX  OBJZCTIVXS 

The  defects  in  the  operation  of  the  safe 
harbor  leasing  rules  are  primarily  caused  by 
the  amalgamation  of  Income  measurement 
and  Incentive  subsidy  into  one  cost  recovery 
allowance  under  AC^RS.  ACRS  is  Intended 
to  give  the  allowance  needed  to  measure 
Income  (Including  compensation  for  the  ero- 
sion of  depreciation  allowances  in  periods  of 
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inflation)  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant  a 
Bubaidy  in  the  form  of  reduced  taxes  aa  an 
Incentive  to  invest  In  equipment.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  subsidy  objective  and  the  income 
measurement  objective  of  cost  recovery  al- 
lowances was  carefully  avoided  in  1962  when 
the  ITC  was  adopted.* 

If  the  element  of  subsidy  were  separated 
from  the  element  of  income  measurement, 
the  objective  of  the  leasing  rules— delivery 
of  the  subsidy— could  be  achieved  easily. 
The  straightforward  solution  would  be  to 
pay  the  subsidy  to  eligible  recipients  by  an 
offset  against  taxes,  or  If  there  is  no  tax  li- 
ability due,  by  direct  Treasury  check. 

The  Investment  credit  delivers  the  subsidy 
in  this  way  for  profitable  corporations.  If 
corporation  A  Invests  $1,000,000  and  the  de- 
sired subsidy  Is  10  percent.  It  simply  deducts 
$100,000  from  the  taxes  It  would  otherwise 
pay  the  government.  Corporation  B.  howev- 
er, that  has  made  the  desired  Investment. 
but  owes  no  taxes  because  It  Is  struggling  to 
become  profitable  (hence  the  Investment  In 
new  equipment)  cannot  get  its  $100,000  by 
offset  against  Its  tax  liability,  which  Is  zero. 
Of  the  two  principal  alternatives  referred  to 
above,  the  straightforward  one  of  "refunda- 
blllty"  would  require  corporation  B  to 
notify  the  Treasury  that  It  made  the  invest- 
ment, but  owes  no  taxes.  Then  the  IRS 
could  send  corporation  B  its  $100,000.  It  is 
very  simple  and  logical  If  the  subsidy  is  in 
the  form  of  a  credit,  since  the  credit  repre- 
sents subsidy  and  nothing  else. 

The  other  solution  of  "transferability" 
would  permit  corporation  B  to  sell  Its  un- 
usable credit  to  coporation  A.  B  gets  its 
money  and  A  gets  the  tax  benefit  as  an 
offset  to  A's  tax  liability.  By  a  roundabout 
route,  however,  it  is  the  IRS  that  pays 
whatever  subsidy  B  receives.  The  safe 
harbor  leasing  rules  adopt  the  latter  solu- 
tion of  transferability  for  both  ITC  and 
ACRS  but  imperfectly  and  erroneously  to 
the  extent  that  transferability  goes  beyond 
the  subsidy  to  Include  income  measurement 
elements  of  the  ACRS  deduction. 

The  sale  of  the  tax  benefits  is  usually 
done  by  artificially  characterizing  B  as  first 
selling  a  qualifying  asset  to  A  for  cash 
(which  B  actually  receives)  and  a  nonre- 
course note  to  be  paid  off  with  Interest  over 
an  agreed  upon  time  period  and  then  leasing 
back  the  asset  from  A  at  a  specified  rental 
over  this  same  time  period.  Neither  B's  pos- 
session of  the  asset  nor  B's  legal  title  to  the 
asset  is  affected.  As  the  characterized  tax 
owner,  however,  A  claims  the  ITC  and 
AC^RS  deductions  that  would  otherwise  be 
B's.  Each  assumed  Installment  of  Interest 
and  principal  from  A  to  B  on  the  note  is  ex- 
actly matched  by  an  assumed  installment  of 
rent  from  B  to  A  on  the  lease.  Usually  no 
actual  further  payment  Is  made  and  neither 
party  has  any  legal  liability  to  make  further 
payments.'  Thus,  what  B  gets  in  return  for 
selling  the  tax  benefits  to  A  is  (1)  an  up 
front  cash  payment  from  A  and  (2)  a  future 
stream  of  tax  deductions  representing  the 
negative  difference  between  the  rental  pay- 
ments under  the  putative  lease  and  the  in- 
terest received  under  the  putative  note.  At 
the  same  time,  A  Incurs  the  cost  of  mailing 
offsetting  tax  payments  reflecting  the  posi- 
tive difference  between  hypothetical  rental 
income  received  and  hyrrathetical  interest 
paid.* 

If  under  safe  harbor  leasing  only  the  sub- 
sidy elements  were  transferred  to  A.  the  re- 
sults would  not  be  much  different  from  re- 
fundablUty  of  a  credit  Whether  the  Treas- 
ury gives  B  $100,000  by  a  refund  check  (re- 
fundabillty)  or  whether  B  geU  it  $100,000 


by  a  sale  of  tax  benefits  to  A  (of  course,  this 
disregards  the  reality  that  A,  lU  lawyers  and 
Its  brokers,  will  each  have  to  get  a  cut),  and 
A  gets  the  $100,000  from  the  Treasury  by  an 
offset  to  its  tax  Uability  (leasing)  U  of  Uttle 
import  in  theory. 

In  practice,  safe  harbor  leasing  leads  to 
very  different  consequences  from  refund 
ability. 

TRX  SHORTCOICIIIGS  OF  BAR  HARBOR  LKASIIIG 
AS  A  SUBSIDY  DKLTVZRT  lOCHAiriSM 

1.  Overgeneroslty.  The  leasing  rules 
permit  corporation  B  to  cash  out  much 
more  than  the  subaidy.  For  this  purpose  we 
may  define  the  subsidy  to  Include  the  ITC 
(and  the  additional  tax  savings  due  to  the 
abUity  of  the  taxpayer  to  depreciate  the 
ITC.  since  there  is  no  basis  reduction  pn  ac- 
count of  the  ITC)*  and  the  tax  savings 
from  the  excess  of  the  present  value  of 
ACRS  deductions  over  the  present  value  of 
prior  law  ADR  deductions.  This  definition 
of  the  transferable  subsidy  may  be  consid- 
ered generous  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  posi- 
tion of  corporation  B  to  the  extent  that  the 
acceleration  of  ACRS  over  prior  law  in- 
volves a  compensation  for  inflation.  Such  a 
compensation  may  be  regarded  as  an  iiKX>me 
measurement  adjustment,  although  here  it 
is  taken  to  be  part  of  the  subsidy. 

Since  B  can  transfer  to  A  the  tax  savings 
from  the  whole  ACRS  deduction,  including 
the  portion  that  repreaenta  prior  law  depre- 
ciation and  hence  measurement  of  income, 
A  may  be  willing  to  make  an  up  front  cash 
payment  that  is  greater  than  the  subsidy 
element  of  the  ITC  and  the  ACRS  deduc- 
tions. This  may  be  true  even  after  A  takes 
into  account  its  subsequent  tax  liability 
from  the  excess  of  hypothetical  rent  to  be 
received  over  hypothetical  Interest  to  be 
paid.  Table  A-4  of  the  Appendix  shows  that 
the  up  front  cash  payment  can  easily  exceed 
twice  the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 

B  is  thus  able  to  cash  out  much  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  even  though  B 
at  the  same  time  may  have  a  properly  meas- 
ured economic  loss  from  current  operations. 
Suppose  B  had  $10,000  of  gross  income 
before  depreciation  and  expenses.  $15,000  of 
ACRS  deductions,  of  which  $6,000  is  subsidy 
and  only  $9,000  represents  actual  or  eco- 
nomic depreciation  under  proper  income 
measurement,  and  $8,000  of  other  ex- 
penses—wages, entertainment  or  any  other 
business  expense.  The  $9,000  of  ACRS  and 
$8,000  of  other  deductions  equal  $7,000  of 
excess  deductions  ($17,000  minus  $10,000) 
and  produce  no  immediate  tax  benefit  to  B, 
until  it  turns  a  profit  in  some  other  year.  By 
the  leasing  rules,  however,  B  can  sell  to  A 
Its  entire  $15,000  of  ACRS  deductions— both 
the  $6,000  of  subsidy  and  the  $9,000  of 
Income  measurement  deductions.  B  thus  re- 
ceives an  immediate  cash  benefit  from  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  tax  value  of  the 
Income  measurement  deductions,  as  well  as 
the  subsidy. 

B  can  do  this  even  though  Its  other  deduc- 
tions also  needed  to  properly  measure 
income  have  no  comparable  Immediate 
value.  To  the  extent  that  B  can  sell  deduc- 
tions that  represent  more  than  the  subsidy, 
i.e.,  that  represent  actual  Income  measure- 
ment, B  Is  able  to  accomplish  through  safe 
harbor  leasing  what  other  firms  In  similar 
economic  circumstances,  but  with  deduc- 
tions resulting  from  wages,  materials,  rents 
and  the  like,  cannot  accomplish.  This  Is  pa- 
tently unfair.  It  Is  one  thing  to  make  the 
subsidy  available  to  all:  it  is  something  else 
again  to  cash  out  the  actual  economic  costs 
that  result  only  from  the  acquisition  of  de- 


preciable assets  without  being  able  to  cash 
out  costs  from  any  other  source. 

It  is  true  that  to  equalize  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring a  physical  asset  between  A  with 
large  taxable  Income  and  B  with  no  taxable 
Income  (but  with  expected  future  profits 
and  taxes),  refundability  (whether  by  leas- 
ing of  directly)  is  required  as  to  the  whole 
tax  benefit  of  the  investment— the  income 
measurement  portion  as  well  as  the  subsidy 
portion.  That  argument  proves  too  much, 
however.  Such  equalization  of  opportunity 
from  capital  Investment  for  profitable  and 
loss  corporations  has  never  led  to  serious 
Congressional  consideration  of  refundability 
for  any  other  type  of  loss  that  is  a  function 
simply  of  proper  income  measurement. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  aspect  of  leasing 
that  permits  transferability  of  the  value  of 
an  income  measurement  deduction.  Con- 
gress would  similarly  have  to  provide  that 
any  business  that  has  an  economic  loss.  I.e., 
expenses  greater  than  Its  Income,  even  If 
that  economic  loss  were  the  result  of  its  own 
poor  management,  should  receive  a  refund 
of  46  percent— a  negative  Income  tax  for 
corporations.  The  rhetoric  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  cutting  back  welfare  payments 
could  well  and  appropriately  t>e  directed  to 
the  future  of  the  leasing  rules  that  permit 
such  Immediate  refunds  on  account  of  busi- 
ness losses  attributable  to  measurement  of 
economic  income.  This  amounts  to  a  gigan- 
tic welfare  program  for  corporations.  Pay- 
ments are  even  being  granted  to  highly 
profitable  corporations  (as  where  a  domestic 
loss  would  otherwise  be  wasted  by  offset 
against  foreign  source  Income).  These  bail- 
outs represent  more  than  a  government-de- 
signed subsidy  to  invest.  They  represent.  In 
effect,  a  refundable  operating  loss.  ■  ° 

It  has  been  argued  that  safe  harbor  leas- 
ing also  provides  a  device  to  enable  the 
leasee  corporations  to  obtain  financing  for 
the  acquisition  of  investment  assets,  much 
In  the  nature  of  leveraged  financial  lease 
transactions  under  the  rules  operative  in 
distinguishing  "true  leases"  from  "pur- 
chases." There  is  no  reason  why  the  upfront 
cash  payment  in  a  safe  harbor  lease  cannot 
also  Include  an  additional  loan  element  to 
be  repaid  by  rentals  on  a  recourse  basis  over 
the  lease  term.  In  the  typical  safe  harbor 
case,  however,  the  financing  element 
beyond  the  government  subsidy  is  the  cash- 
ing out  of  the  Income  measurement  deduc- 
tion. To  say  that  it  involves  financing  is 
both  obvious  (why  would  a  business  sell  a 
deduction  except  to  raise  money  to  finance 
Itself?)  and  is  irrelevant  (why  should  a  bus- 
iness be  able  to  sell  any  true  Income  meas- 
urement deduction— depreciation— but  not 
others,  to  raise  money  for  the  business  and 
why  should  a  business  be  able  to  sell  any 
true  Income  measurement  deduction  to  raise 
money  for  the  business?) 

The  argument  Is  made  that  old  style  fi- 
nancial leveraged  leases  Involve  the  transfer 
of  income  measurement  depreciation  deduc- 
tions by  lessees  to  lessors  under  the  stand- 
ards permitted  by  the  IRS  in  Rev.  Proc.  76- 
21,  1975-1  C.B.  715.  Without  defending  the 
IRS  guidelines  in  distinguishing  leases  from 
purchases,  at  least  the  old  guidelines  re- 
quired an  equity  risk  of  the  lessor  in  the 
property.  The  tax  benefits— ITC  and  depre- 
ciation—were ass(x;iated  with  a  substantial 
at  risk  minimum  Investment  in  the  proper- 
ty. Under  safe  harbor  leasing,  tax  deduc- 
tions are  totally  divorced  from  real  econom- 
ic Interest  in  the  asset.  The  safe  harbor 
lessee  may  still  sell,  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
lease  the  asset  and  it  is  contemplated  that 
for  state  law  purposes  the  safe  harbor  lessor 
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does  not  exist.  Likely,  the  rules  as  to  con- 
ventional leveraged  financial  leases  should 
be  tightened  to  make  transfer  of  economic 
depreciation  more  difficult.  Refundability 
of  the  ITC  would  doubtless  reduce  their 
appeal.  But  throwing  out  all  need  to  have 
an  economic  Interest  in  the  asset  hardly 
seems  the  appropriate  response  to  the  rules 
of  Rev.  Proc.  75-21. 

The  choice  of  leasing  rather  than  refund- 
ability  also  implies  a  revenue  loss  greater 
than  would  l>e  the  case  If  the  subsidy  were 
delivered  by  a  refundable  credit.  Corpora- 
tions with  zero  rate  of  taxation  (e.g.,  with 
unusable  net  operating  loss  carryovers)  or 
lower  than  a  46  percent  rate  applicable  to 
income  (incomes  under  $100,000)  can  trans- 
fer not  only  the  subsidy  but  the  income 
measurement  portion  of  their  ACRS  deduc- 
tion to  a  corporation  that  will  use  it  to 
offset  46  percent  taxation.  Hence,  the  over- 
all revenue  loss  to  the  government  under 
leasing  Is  greater  than  If  the  subsidy  were 
delivered  directly,  because  even  corpora- 
tions that  can  use  normal  deductions  can  In- 
crease their  value  If  they  are  taxed  at  lower 
than  46  percent  rates  by  selling  them  to  a 
46  percent  corporate  taxpayer." 

2.  Public  perception:  A  second  major  prob- 
lem with  leasing  is  the  public  perception  of 
what  is  involved.  The  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Donald  Kendall,  is 
quoted  on  the  front  page  of  BNA's  Dally 
Tax  Report  for  Febriiary  17,  1982  as  saying 
of  safe  harbor  leasing:  "I  think  it  is  a  lousy 
piece  of  legislation."  To  the  extent  that 
profitable  large  corporations  end  up  paying 
no  tax,  and  to  the  extent  that  there  is  traf- 
ficking in  deductions  by  businesses,  there  is 
a  significant  demoralization  of  taxpayers 
generally.  The  public  will  not  perceive  that 
leasing  is  a  delivery  mechanism  for  an  in- 
vestment subsidy  such  as  the  ITC.  A 
number  of  articles  describing  fictional  leases 
of  dependents,  imusable  personal  deduc- 
tions and  the  like  have  already  appeared." 
F^lrthermore,  the  concealment  of  the  subsi- 
dy element  leaves  the  public  less  able  to 
evaluate  what  is  going  on,  particularly  as 
the  years  pass. 

3.  Third  party  costs:  The  leasing  rules  also 
Introduce  transactional  complexity  that 
would  not  exist  if  direct  refimdablllty  were 
the  means  to  deliver  the  subsidy.  Typical 
safe  harbor  leases  executed  so  far  may  run 
scores  of  pages  and  require  hundreds  of 
hours  of  time  of  sophisticated  legal  counsel 
to  complete.  Brokerage  commissions  run- 
ning up  to  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  are  required  to  match  lessors 
and  lessees. 

A  PROPER  SOLDTION 

If  the  present  leasing  rules  are  wanting, 
what  is  the  solution?  First.  It  Is  essential  to 
recognize  and  state  correctly  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  As  Indicated  above,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  segregate  the  element  of  subsidy 
from  the  element  of  income  measurement  in 
ACRS.  Once  that  is  done,  once  the  subsidy 
implicit  in  ACRS  becomes  explicit,  then  we 
can  rationally  determine  whether  the  subsi- 
dy is  of  a  scale  that  we  can  afford.  The  un- 
evenness  of  the  subsidy  element  among  in- 
dustries would  also  be  obvious.'*  Income 
from  capital  investment  would  be  seen  to  be 
subject  to  varying  rates  of  taxation  in  dif- 
ferent Industries  ranging  from  negative 
rates  to  perhaps  40  percent.  ACRS  would 
then  be  seen  for  the  distortion  of  market  al- 
location of  capital  that  it  is. 

The  appropriate  solution  therefore  In- 
cludes the  following: 

1.  Provide  a  system  of  cost  recovery  based 
upon  true  principles  of  income  measure- 


ment: The  problems  of  Income  measure- 
ment, inflation  protection,  and  administra- 
tive simplicity  should  be  separated  from  the 
tax  Incentive  or  subsidy.  A  mandatory  use  of 
deductions  approximating  actual  deprecia- 
tion for  a  limited  number  of  Industry  classes 
would  deal  with  Income  measurement  and 
administrative  simplicity.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  Inflation  protection  within  the 
income  measurement  c^culation,  either  the 
depreciation  base  could  be  Indexed  each 
year  or  the  Jorgenson-Auerbach  proposal 
could  be  adopted.'* 

2.  Provide  a  uniform  investment  subsidy: 
Whatever  subsidy  is  appropriate  should  be 
provided  on  as  neutral  a  basis  as  possible. 
The  easiest  and  most  direct  approach  would 
not  strictly  speaking  be  a  subsidy  at  all,  but 
would  be  a  direct  cut  In  corporate  tax  rates 
to  reduce  the  tax  wedge  on  capital  income. 
In  terms  of  a  subsidy  approach,  however, 
two  alternative  techniques  suggest  them- 
selves. One  is  a  flat  percentage  credit  such 
as  a  larger  across  the  board  ITC.  The  other 
is  a  uniform  percentage  amount  of  expens- 
ing deduction  over  and  above  the  allowance 
for  economic  depreciation.  This  latter  tech- 
nique is  readUy  adaptable  to  a  conventional 
approach  to  depreciation  by  simply  apply- 
ing the  subsidy  percentage  to  the  difference 
between  the  present  value  of  the  allowed 
depreciation  deductions  and  full  expensing. 
However,  it  can  best  be  illustrated  in  the 
context  of  the  Jorgenson-Auerbach  propos- 
al In  which  the  first  year  allowance  itself 
consists  of  the  present  value  of  (economic) 
depreciation  deductions.  The  subsidy  would 
then  be  a  pen:entage  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first  year  allowance  and  100  per- 
cent. If  the  subsidy  percentage  were  25  per- 
cent, a  taxpayer  entitled  to  a  76  percent 
first  year  write-off  would  be  entitled  to  a  6 
percent  additional  deduction  (100  percent 
minus  76  percent  =  24  percent  x  25  percent 
subsidy  =  6  percent).  A  taxpayer  with  an  80 
percent  first  year  writ-e-off  would  be  enti- 
tled to  5  percent  deduction,  etc'*  The  subsi- 
dy would  be  relatively  the  same  for  all  in- 
dustries. Refundability  of  the  subsidy  would 
be  complex,  however,  because  existing  rate 
differentials  among  corporations  (zero  for 
loss  corporations,  graduated  rates  up  to 
$100,000,  then  46  percent)  make  it  difficult 
to  cash  out  the  subsidy. 

Therefore,  it  seems  better  to  provide  a 
uniform  refundable  ITC  for  all  taxpayers  as 
an  explicit  subsidy  of  equal  value  to  all  in- 
vestors. Direct  payment  would  be  made  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  any  inves- 
tor with  no  tax  liability.  It  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  reduce  depreciable  basis  by  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy,  to  minimize  distor- 
tion among  long-and  short-lived  assets," 
and  to  avoid  part  of  the  subsidy  being  deliv- 
ered through  depreciation  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  ITC  Itself. 

The  subsidy  would  thus  be  available  to  aU 
who  invest  and  would  not  be  conditional  on 
an  investor's  tax  circumstances.  It  would 
serve  its  purpose  of  encouraging  investment. 
Income  measurement  deductions  would  not 
be  refundable,  whether  labeled  as  cost  re- 
covery or  not.  They  would  appropriately 
have  the  same  status  as  all  other  Income 
measurement  deductions.  Whether  such  de- 
ductions should  be  t>enefited  greater  than 
present  law  is  an  independent  question  that 
should  be  answered  the  same  way  for  aU 
similar  deductions. 

Some  have  argued  against  refundability  as 
opening  up  chances  of  fraudulent  claims. 
Iliey  argue  that  leasing  is  self-policing  be- 
cause of  the  lessor's  interest  in  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  lessee's  property.  Such  con- 


cerns seem  highly  exaggerated  In  Ught  of 
experience  under  the  leasing  rules.  Pew  pur- 
chaser-lessors on  November  13,  1981,  ever 
knew  whether  the  assets  they  acquired  actu- 
ally existed  or  were  qualified  leased  proper- 
ty. They  relied  on  paper  records  and  indem- 
nities submitted  by  the  seller-lessees.  The 
government  could  require  substantiation  at 
least  as  great  in  the  case  of  a  refundable  in- 
vestment credit  without  Inconvenience  to  in- 
vestors. As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  an  audit 
of  a  safe  harbor  lease  involves  the  IRS  and 
two  taxpayers,  usually  in  different  districts, 
not  one  as  In  the  case  of  refundability,  safe 
harbor  leasing  will  be  more  complicated  for 
the  IRS  to  administer. 

A  HOLDUfO  PATTKRH  SOLUTION 

What  if  ACRS  is  too  changed?  Suppose, 
however,  it  is  not  in  the  cards  to  revise 
ACRS  in  order  to  provide  both  an  explicit 
and  a  reasonably  neutral  subsidy.  It  is  still 
possible  to  change  the  leasing  rules  to  limit 
the  transferability  of  tax  benefits  to  Just 
the  subsidy  elements.  As  noted  above,  the 
subsidy  elements  arise  from  the  ITC  and 
the  tax  savings  from  the  excess  of  the 
present  value  of  ACRS  deductions  over  the 
present  value  of  prior  law  ADR  deductions. 
Limiting  the  transfer  to  Just  the  subsidy  can 
be  accomplished  by  constraining  the  permis- 
sible terms  of  a  qualifying  safe  harbor  lease. 

Such  an  alternative  rule  can  be  designed 
to  preclude  the  transfer  of  the  income  meas- 
urement element  as  opposed  to  the  subsidy 
element  as  an  aid  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  the  depreciable  asset.  To  the  extent  that 
the  law  under  Rev.  Proc.  76-21  permits  the 
transfer  of  an  income  measurement  deduc- 
tion, the  purchaser  of  the  asset  would  be 
able  to  operate  under  pre-1981  rules.  But  fi- 
nancing by  sale  of  economic  depreciation 
apart  from  disposition  of  an  economic  inter- 
est in  the  asset  would  still  be  precluded.  The 
alternative  rule  is  not  offered  as  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  capital  recovery  tax  allow- 
ances Intended  to  subsidize  business  invest- 
ment. It  retains  the  lease  format  rather 
than  refundability  or  some  better  transfer- 
ability device.  And  more  importantly  it  does 
not  address  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  appropriate  form  of  the  investment 
stimulus— accelerated  depreciation,  invest- 
ment tax  credit  or  (perhaps  even  more  ap- 
pealing in  view  of  the  transferability  ques- 
tion) a  cut  in  corporate  rates.  In  short,  the 
alternative  rule  is  a  Band-Aid,  postulated 
upon  the  unllkellh(x>d  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  both  houses  will  be  able  to  agree 
upon  a  substitute  for  ACRS  In  1982. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  safe  harbor  lease, 
the  tax  cost  to  the  lessor  (A)  from  Inclusion 
In  taxable  Income  of  excess  hypothetical 
rentals  over  hypothetical  interest,  i.e.,  the 
amortization  of  the  hypothetical  principal- 
is a  factor  in  determining  the  up  front  cash 
paid  to  the  lessee  (B).  A  slower  schedule  of 
principal  amortization  implies  a  longer  de- 
ferral of  tax  liability,  which  in  turn  Implies 
a  greater  up  front  cash  payment.  Converse- 
ly, a  faster  principal  amortization  implies  a 
shorter  deferral  of  tax  liability,  which  In 
turn  implies  a  smaller  up  front  cash  pay- 
ment. Obviously,  the  size  of  the  hypothet- 
ical note  itself  varies  inversely  with  the  up 
front  cash. 

The  present  value  of  the  deferred  tax  cost 
to  A  is  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  hypo- 
thetical lease  term  and  the  hypothetical  In- 
terest rate  under  a  level  payment  mortgage 
loan.  Longer  hypothetical  lease  terms  and 
higher  hypothetical  interest  rates  mean 
slower  amortization  of  principal,  defer  the 
income  inclusions  to  A  from  excess  rental 
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receipU,  and  hence  reduce  tax  costa  in 
terms  of  present  value.  They  thus  allow 
greater  up  front  payments. 

Since  the  up  front  cash  payment  directly 
reflects  the  terms  for  amortizing  the  hypo- 
thetical note,  the  cash  payment  that  a  pur- 
chaser of  tax  benefits  would  be  willing  to 
pay  could  be  limited  to  the  ITC  (including 
tax  savings  from  its  depreciation)  and  the 
tax  savings  from  the  excess  present  value  of 
ACRS  deductions  over  ADR  deductions  by 
appropriately  restricting  this  amortization 
schedule.  The  1981  Act  permits  level  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  principal  (hence  back 
loading  of  principal  as  in  the  typical  home 
mortgage)  for  a  lease  term  of  up  to  150  per- 
cent of  the  per-1981  ADR  class  life.  The 
Temporary  Regulations  (Sec.  5c.  188<fX8)- 
7(b))  permit  an  Interest  rate  of  up  to  3  per- 
centage points  over  prime.  An  appropriate 
reduction  of  the  permissible  lease  term  with 
a  mandated  interest  rate  could  limit  the  up 
front  cash  payment  to  the  subsidy  elements. 

Alternatively,  the  rate  of  amortization  of 
principal  of  the  hypothetical  note  can  be 
specified  directly.  For  example,  if  level  am- 
ortization of  principal  were  required,  the 
lessor  would  be  restoring  taxable  income 
earlier  than  under  a  constant  payment 
schedule  and  the  offset  (in  present  value 
terms)  to  the  ACRS  tax  benefits  would  be 
increased.  Hence,  the  up  front  cash  pay- 
ment woiild  have  to  be  lower.  Furthermore, 
level  amortization  of  principal  would  aid 
simplification,  since  the  rate  of  interest  be- 
comes immaterial  in  affecting  the  rate  of 
principal  amortization.  It  is  even  possible  to 
front-end  load  principal  repayment  to  re- 
strict the  initial  cash  payment  to  the  subsi- 
dy value  only.  The  Appendix  (Table  A-2) 
demonstrates  how  to  compute  the  tax  sav- 
ings from  the  excess  of  ACRS  over  prior  law 
ADR  for  various  classes  of  assets  and  how  to 
use  lease  terms  such  as  period  and  rate  of 
principal  amortization  under  an  appropriate 
discount  rate  to  limit  the  cash  payment  to 
the  present  value  of  the  subsidy  elements 
(see  Table  A-4). 

Based  upon  the  material  in  Table  A-4  of 
the  Appendix,  for  example,  one  could  sug- 
gest a  generous  solution,  but  still  a  consider- 
able improvement  over  the  1981  safe  harbor 
provisions,  that  would  require  amortization 
of  the  principal  of  the  hypothetical  note  In 
a  safe  harbor  sale  and  lease  back  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  level  semi-annual  amounts 
over  a  hypothetical  lease  term  of  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  class  life  under  ADR. 
This  solution  would  also  permit  the  simplifi- 
cation of  eliminating  restrictions  on  the  in- 
terest rate  assumed  in  the  note.  It  would 
still  allow  an  up  front  cash  payment  of  8-12 
percent  over  the  subsidy  element  assuming 
a  12  percent  after- tax  discount  rate.  For  a 
$10,000  asset  that  was  depreciated  over  10 
years  under  ADR,  the  up  front  cash  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  from  93,943  to 
91,909.  although  about  six  percent  of  this 
payment  would  still  represent  the  transfer 
of  an  income  measurement  deduction. 
Other  variations  obviously  can  be  designed 
to  limit  the  cash  payment. 

Our  suggestion  of  a  modification  of  the 
leasing  rules  along  the  lines  described  above 
Is  Intended  only  as  a  temporary  salvage  op- 
eration to  permit  the  subsidy— but  not  too 
much  more— of  ACRS  and  the  ITC  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  corporations  suffering  a  dearth  of 
profits.  It  retains  the  variable  and  ineffi- 
cient ACRS  subsidy  itself.  It  fails  to  cure 
the  defects  of  leasing  that  arise  from  the 
bad  public  image  suffered  by  the  tax  system 
as  a  result  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  tax 
benefits  and  that  arise  from  the  excessive 


third-party  costs  involved  in  brokering  these 
transactions.  The  development  of  a  more 
neutral  refundable  credit  Is  still  far  and 
away  the  preferred  solution. 

rooTHonts  ' 

'  Although  the  Isw  permits  unincorporated  busl- 
neaes  to  sell  tax  benefit!  (but  not  to  buy  them),  •■ 
a  practical  matter  almost  all  transactions  are  be- 
tween corporations. 

■  Table  2.  Statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  John 
E.  Oiapoton  at  hearing.  December  10.  1981.  by 
Sena'vC  Finance  Committee. 

'  The  determination  of  the  proper  periods  In 
which  costs  of  Investment  are  charged  against 
Income  and  the  proper  portion  of  the  costs  alloca- 
ble to  eacn  period  Is  necesMrUy  Imprecise.  It  la 
based  upon  considerations  of  useful  life,  rate  of  ob- 
solescence, and  a  number  of  other  factors  that  In- 
volve both  a  priori  judgment  as  well  as  systematic 
analysis.  Historical  experience  Is  a  guide  but  not  a 
guarantee  of  accuracy.  A  system  of  mandatory  peri- 
ods of  recovery  that  provides  certainty  and  elimi- 
nates controversy  between  the  taxpayer  and  the 
tax  collector  Is  a  desirable  component  of  deprecla 
tlon  reform.  It  can  be  obtained  under  a  lyitem 
based  on  economic  depreciation  as  well  as  under 
KCKB.  Hence,  we  omit  It  as  a  consideration  in 
choosing  among  coat  recovery  systems. 

•  Por  example.  If  appropriate  Income  measure- 
ment In  IMl  would  anlgn  10  percent  of  an  asset's 
cost  against  income  the  asset  will  produce  In  IMO. 
and  If  inflation  reduces  the  value  of  a  dollar  by  SO 
percent  between  IMl  and  1900,  income  will  not  be 
measured  properly  by  a  depreciation  charge  based 
on  historic  cost.  In  1990  income  from  selling  the 
output  produced  by  the  asset  will  presumably  have 
been  Increased  by  Inflation.  If  the  depredation  de- 
duction In  that  year  remains  that  based  on  1981 
values,  an  Insufficient  deduction  will  have  been  al- 
lowed In  1090  and  the  measurement  of  1990  income 
will  be  excessive.  Of  course.  If  funds  were  borrowed 
In  1981  to  purchase  the  asset  and  the  loan  were 
repaid  over  the  ten  year  period,  the  loss  to  the  firm 
from  Inadequate  deductions  may  be  matched  by  the 
gain  from  the  declining  real  value  of  Its  debt.  The 
need  for  any  lystem  of  Inflation  indexing  to  deal 
with  debt-financed  asset  acqulstUons  depends  uimn 
■uch  factors  as  whether  or  not  the  Inflation  was 
correctly  anticipated,  the  relative  tax  rates  of  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  and  the  ability  of  market  Inter- 
est rates  to  adjust  to  Inflation.  An  analysis  of  these 
Issues  Is  beyond  the  soope  of  this  paper. 

■  We  reeogniae  that  effective  tax  rates  reflect  the 
ITC  as  well  as  ACRS  and  that  a  deUberate  policy 
obiectlve  may  have  been  to  Increase  the  attiaetlve- 
ness  of  Industrial  Investment  relative  to  housing  (in 
part  In  response  to  the  tax  benefits  already  avail- 
able to  housing).  However,  to  maintain  wide  tax 
rate  variations  across  all  other  industries  depending 
upon  each  industry's  asset  mix  can  only  lead  to  re- 
source mlsallocatlons  and  loss  of  productivity.  Por  a 
presentation  of  the  wide  variations  In  effective  tax 
rates  resulting  from  ACRS  and  a  oomparison  with 
prior  law.  see  Kconomic  Report  of  Ott  Pntident, 
P^b.  1983.  pp.  123-124.  esp.  Table  fr-7.  The  table 
shows  variations  In  1982  effective  tax  rates  on  new 
depreciable  assets  by  Industry  from  37  1  percent 
(services  and  trade)  to  - 11.3  percent  (motor  vehl- 
clesH 

'The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Report  on  the 
1983  Act  states: 

Finally,  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  the 
credits  ss  subsidy  overlooks  the  fact  that  other  al- 
ternatives, such  as  faster  depreciation,  for  example, 
share  the  same  characteristics  of  giving  the  inves- 
tor In  equipment  a  monetary  reward  beyond  what 
he  would  receive  on  the  baids  of  reailatic  account- 
ing. The  credit,  however.  Is  preferable  to  higher  de- 
preciation charges  because  the  latter  tend  to  distort 
Income  accounting. 

'  There  are  situations  where  cash  payments  are 
made  after  the  Initial  entering  of  the  safe  hartMr 
lease,  but  not  In  most  cases.  The  subsequent  analy 
sis  of  this  paper  assumes  only  a  single  up  front  cash 
payment. 

'Other  restrictions  spply  to  the  terms  of  the 
transaction  such  as  the  maximum  lease  period  and 
the  maTlmum  Interest  rate.  See  the  Appendix. 
Table  A-1.  for  an  example  of  this  kind  of  transac- 
tion. The  lax  deductions  available  to  B  are  smaller 
and  considerably  deferred  In  time,  relative  to  the 
AC:R8  deductions.  Therefore,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  usable  by  B.  But  even  if  they  are  not,  B  still 
gets  the  up  front  cash  payment.  This  payment  Is 


tax  free  since  the  hypothetical  purchase  price,  cssh 
plus  note,  equals  B's  sdjusted  basis. 

•  In  addition  to  the  ITC  itself,  s  further  benefit 
to  the  taxpayer  under  current  law  arises  from  the 
Isck  of  a  basis  adjustment  for  the  ITC,  thereby  al- 
lowing the  taxpayer  to  depreciate  the  entire  cost  of 
the  asset  Including  that  portion  contributed  by  the 
government.  This  benefit  of  the  ITC  is  equal  to  the 
present  value  of  the  tax  savings  from  depreciation 
and,  therefore,  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  depre- 
dation or  cost  recover  deductions  may  be  taken 
over  the  life  of  the  asset.  ACRS  hss  had  the  effect 
of  Increasing  this  tax  benefit  by  accelerating  cost 
recovery  relstlve  to  prior  Isw.  This  new.  larger  tax 
benefit  of  the  ITC  Is  Included  In  our  definition  of 
the  subsidy  and  In  the  calculations  In  the  Appen- 
dix. 

"Indeed,  some  have  noted  that  since  the  1981 
Act.  the  acronym  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children)  should  refer  to  "Aid  to  Finan- 
cially Depressed  Corporations." 

"We  recognize  that  the  selling  corporation  with 
fully  unusable  loss  carryovers  will  not  be  able  to 
"cash  out"  100  percent  of  the  value  of  the  income 
measurement  portion  of  the  KCBS  deduction.  The 
benefit  to  the  selling  corporation  Is  solely  the  cash 
payment  It  receives  In  the  safe  harbor  lease  trans- 
action, since  the  rental  deductions  (net  of  interest 
receipts)  are  by  hypothesis  not  usable  In  such  cases. 
The  purchasing  corporation,  however,  will  hsve  de- 
termined s  cash  payment  up  front  to  take  account 
of  the  required  Inclusion  In  Its  taxable  Income  of 
the  excess  of  hyimthetlcal  rentals  over  Interest  pay- 
ments, and  therefore  the  up  front  payment  Is  nec- 
essarily leas  than  100  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
Income  measurement  deductions.  However,  this 
same  calculation  of  the  up  front  cash  payment  that 
the  purchaser  is  srilling  to  make  shows  why  this 
payment  will  exceed  the  value  of  the  subsidy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  subsidy  as  we  have  defined  It,  the 
leasor/purchsser  Is  also  willing  to  pay  for  the 
present  value  of  tax  savings  from  depreciation 
under  prior  law  (the  Income  measurement  t>eneflt 
In  our  terms)  miniu  the  present  value  of  tax  pay- 
ments from  Including  In  Its  taxable  Income  the 
excess  of  rentals  over  Interest  payments.  Since  this 
latter  stream  of  tax  payments  Is  so  deferred  rela- 
tive to  the  tax  savings  from  depreclatiun  under 
ADR,  the  lessor  will  always  be  willing  to  pay  more 
than  the  subsidy.  This  result  will  hold  even  If  the 
measurement  of  the  subsidy  Itself  msy  be  subject 
to  some  debate,  restilting,  for  exsmple.  from  dis- 
agreement over  the  appropriate  discount  rate,  the 
additional  tax  benefit  associated  with  depreciating 
the  ITC.  and  the  like. 

"See  for  example.  DIanne  Bennett.  "A  Modest 
Proposal."  Tax  Notes.  Decemt>er  7.  IB81.  p   1352. 

■■The  unevenneas  exists  In  different  tax  rates  ap- 
plied to  Income  from  capital  depending  on  whether 
this  Income  Is  derived  from  depreciable  or  nonde- 
preciable assets  and  within  the  category  of  depre- 
ciable assets,  from  which  particular  assets. 

'*  Under  Jorgenson-Auerbach.  a  taxpayer  In  the 
year  of  acquisition  would  be  entitled  to  s  one-time 
write-off  sgalnst  Income  of  the  present  value  of  the 
stream  of  deductions  for  economic  depreciation.  If 
under  an  appropriate  discount  rate,  the  present 
value  of  economic  depreciation  deductions  over  the 
anticipated  period  of  use  Is  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  equipment,  that  would  be  the  deduction  in  the 
year  of  acquisition.  Since  It  Is  economic  deprecla- 
Uon  that  Is  being  discounted,  no  one  Industry  Is 
being  fsvored  over  another  If  the  relative  first  year 
allowances  approximate  actual  relative  economic 
depreciation.  Uarket  distortion  by  tax  allowances 
would  be.  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  eliminated. 
The  inflation  problem  would  be  eliminated  because 
there  are  no  future  deductions  to  be  eroded  by  In- 
flation. As  Indicated  In  note  4,  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed indexing  other  elements  of  liMome  measure- 
ment. 

"This  form  of  subsidy  was  suggested  by  Prof. 
Arnold  Harberger  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
"Tax  Neutrality  In  Investment  Incentives,"  The  Zc- 
comics  of  Taxation.  Aaron  and  Boskln.  eds.. 
(Brookings  Institution.  1980),  p  399,  and  Prof.  E 
Cary  Brown  of  M.I.T..  "The  'Net'  versus  the  Gross' 
Investment  Tax  Credit."  Depredation.  Inflation  & 
The  Taxation  of  Income  from  Capital.  Hulten.  ed. 
(The  Urban  Institute.  1081).  p.  133  It  provides  a 
neutral  subaldy  In  the  sense  of  the  same  reduction 
tn  effective  tax  rates  for  all  subsidized  depreciable 
assets.  The  depreciation  rule  tmplldt  In  this  propos- 
al Is  a  linear  combination  of  two  other  neutral  rules 
for  depredation  (neutral  among  the  assets  Includ- 
ed): ecoriomlc  or  actual  depredation  (In  which  each 
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taxpayer  pays  an  effective  tax  rate  on  depreciable 
assets  equal  to  the  statutory  tax  rate)  and  expens- 
ing (In  which  each  taxpayer  pays  an  effective  tax 
rate  of  zero  regardless  of  the  statutory  rate.) 

"While  a  basis  adjustment  for  ITC  moves  toward 
neutrality  among  eligible  assets,  a  flat  rate  ITC 
would  not  produce  equal  effective  tax  rates  for  all 
asset  durabilities.  For  complete  neutrality  the  per- 
centage ITC  allowed  would  have  to  vary  directly 
with  the  expected  life  of  the  asset.  See  Emil  M. 
Sunley.  Jr..  "Tax  Neutrality  Between  Capital  Serv- 
ices Provided  by  Long-lived  and  Short-lived  Assets." 
OTA  Paper  No.  10  In  Compilation  of  OTA  Papers. 
Robblns  and  Kaufman,  eds.  (U.S.  Treas.  Dept., 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis.  1978);  Dsvld  F.  Bradford, 
"Tax  Neutrality  and  The  Investment  Tax  Credit." 
The  Economics  of  Taxation,  op.  cit.,  p.  281. 

Appendix 
constraining  the  up  front  cash  payment 

under  safe  harbor  leasing 
Tables  A-1  and  A-2  provide  an  example  of 
a  safe  harbor  lease  under  the  1981  Act  in- 
volving a  910.000  asset  eligible  for  a  91.000 
investment  tax  credit.  The  other  assump- 
tions underlying  the  calculations  in  these 
two  tables  are: 

(1)  the  asset  has  a  12.5  year  class  life 
under  the  old  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
system  (and  hence  a  minimum  depreciation 
period  of  10  years  under  ADR); 

(2)  the  hypothetical  lease  has  an  18-year 
term  and  the  hypothetical  note  is  a  level 
payment  mortgage  t>earing  an  interest  rate 
of  18  percent; 

(3)  the  discount  rate  for  calculating 
present  values  is  an  after-tax  rate  of  12  per- 
cent; 

(4)  the  asset  is  acquired  and  the  lease 
transaction  entered  Into  in  the  middle  of 
the  tax  year  by  both  the  lessor  and  lessee; 

(5)  the  lease  is  payable  in  semi-annual  in- 
stallments; transactions  occurring  in  the 
first  taxable  year  are  not  discounted;  those 
occurring  in  the  second  year  are  discounted 
by  a  factor  of  1.12;  those  occurring  in  the 
third  year  are  discounted  by  a  factor  of 
(1.12)' =  1.2544.  etc. 

TABLE  A-l.-DEPRECIATION  DEDUCTIONS  AND  TAXABLE 
INCOME  OF  A  LESSOR  UNDER  A  SAFE  HARBOR  LEASE' 
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visions  in  order  to  show  the  maximimi  up 
front  cash  payment  a  lessor  would  be  willing 
to  make  to  purchase  the  tax  benefits.  The 
calculation  of  this  cash  payment  is  shown  in 
a  recent  article  in  Tax  Notes  by  Emil  M. 
Sunley.'  The  difference  between  Sunley 's 
formula  and  the  calculations  presented  here 
is  that  transactions  assumed  to  be  occurring 
in  the  first  taxable  year  such  as  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  the  first  year's  deduction 
under  ACRS,  and  the  first  hypothetical 
payment  of  rent  and  interest  are  not  dis- 
counted. Allowing  for  this  difference,  the 
Sunley  formula  is  modified  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  C=ITC-i-uPV(R,)-uAPV{a, ,)/ 
l-uPV(a„,) 

where  ITC  is  the  investment  tax  credit;  u  is 
the  corporate  tax  rate;  PV(R.„)  is  the 
present  value  of  cost  recovery  deductions 
under  ACRS  discounted  at  rate  1;  A  is  the 
price  of  the  asset;  and  PV  (a,,)  is  the 
present  value  of  91  of  amortization  pay- 
ments made  semi-annually  under  a  level 
payment  mortgage  for  n  years  at  Interest 
rate  r,  discounted  at  rate  1.  where  the  first 
semi-annual  payment  Is  not  discounted. 

Under  the  assumptions  given,  the  up  front 
cash  payment  is  93,943  and  the  amount  of 
the  note,  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
column  in  Table  A-1  entitled  "Taxable 
Income  Prom  Lease"  is  96,057.« 

Table  A-2  calculates  the  subsidy  provided 
under  the  1981  Act  and  compares  this  subsi- 
dy to  the  up  front  cash  payment  received  by 
the  lessee.  As  noted  in  the  text,  the  subsidy 
is  equal  to  the  investment  tax  credit,  includ- 
ing the  additional  tax  savings  due  to  depre- 
ciation of  the  ITC,  plus  the  excess  of  the 
present  value  of  cost  recovery  deductions 
under  ACRS  over  depreciation  deductions 
under  ADR.  This  calculation  shows  the  sub- 
sidy to  be  91,793  and,  thus  for  the  lease 
terms  presented  in  Table  A-1,  the  cash  pay- 
ment is  2.199  times  the  subsidy. 

TABLE  A-2.— CALCULATION  Of  TAX  SUBSIDY  UNDER  ACRS 
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Table  A-1  shows  the  ACRS  deductions 
purchased  by  the  lessor  and  the  increments 
to  the  lessor's  taxable  income  from  the  am- 
ortization of  the  note,  that  is  the  excess  of 
rental  Income  received  over  Interest  paid. 
The  terms  of  the  lease  examined  here  are 
close  to  the  most  generous  allowed  to  the 
taxpayer  under  the  safe  harbor  leasing  pro- 
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This  example  illustrates  the  general  con- 
clusion discussed  in  the  text  that  the  safe 
harbor  leasing  rules  of  the  1981  Act  are  ex- 
cessively generous  in  allowing  the  seller  of 
tax  benefits  (the  lessee)  to  receive  consider- 
ably more  than  the  subsidy  as  a  cash  pay- 
ment from  the  lessor.  As  pointed  out  in 
footnote  11  of  the  text,  the  cash  payment  is 
necessarily  greater  than  the  subsidy  since, 
in  addition  to  the  subsidy,  the  lessor  Is 
buying,  and  willing  to  pay  for.  a  stream  of 
tax  savings  from  depreciation  deductions 
under  prior  law  (the  income  measurement 
deductions)  that  more  than  offsets  in 
present-value  terms  the  increased  tax  pay- 
ments from  including  in  taxable  Income  the 
amortization  of  the  principal  of  the  note. 

To  determine  how  to  restrict  the  leasing 
rules  to  allow  the  transfer  of  only  the  subsi- 
dy, but  no  more,  three  steps  are  required. 

Step  one:  Finii  the  target  value  of  the  up 
front  cash  payment.  Following  the  defini- 
tion of  the  subsidy  in  the  text,  the  target 
value  for  the  cash  subsidy.  C,  is  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  including  the  tax  savings 
from  its  depreciation,  plus  the  tax  savings 
from  the  excess  of  the  present  value  of 
ACRS  deductions  over  ADR  deductions. 
Thus, 

(2)  C*  =  ITC-i-kuPV(R,)-(-uPV(R,)- 

-uPV(D,),  where  k  is  the  percentage  ITC 
(10%  for  5-year  property),  D,  are  deprecia- 
tion deductions  imder  ADR,  all  other  terms 
are  as  defined  earlier,  and  the  discount  rate 
is  12  percent.  As  shown  in  Table  A-2.  the 
target  value  of  the  cash  payment  is  91.793 
for  an  asset  depreciated  over  a  10  year  life 
under  ADR  and  eligible  for  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

Step  two:  Find  the  general  terms  of  the 
lease/note  such  that  the  buyer  of  the  tax 
benefits  would  be  willing  to  pay  no  more 
than  the  target  cash  payment  calculated  in 
step  one.  This  involves  substituting  C*  for  C 
in  equation  (1)  and  solving  the  resulting 
equation  foi  FV(a,,).  or  to  use  even  more 
general  notation,  solving  for  PV(amort). 
where  FV(amort)  is  the  present  value  of  91 
of  amortization  payments  imder  any  form 
of  loan  that  may  be  considered  here,  not 
just  a  level  payment  mortgage.  The  equa- 
tion to  be  solved  for  PV( amort)  is: 
(3)  PV(amort)=ITC-i-uPV(R,)-CVu(A-C») 
For  the  asset  shown  in  Table  A-2, 
PV(amort)  equals  .761.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  value  and  the  value  of  .259  in 
footnote  2  for  PV(a,,)  is  another  way  of 
characterizing  the  excessive  generosity  of 
the  safe  harbor  leasing  provisions  in  allow- 
ing the  deferral  of  tax  liability  by  the  lessor 
(and  a  lower  value  of  PV( amort))  on  the  am- 
ortization payments  of  the  note. 

Step  three:  Find  the  specific  lease/note 
terms  that  come  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
value  of  PV( amort)  calculated  in  step  two. 
The  value  of  PV(amort)  can  be  increased  in 
several  ways.  The  form  of  the  loan  can  be 
changed  from  a  level  payment  mortgage  to 
straight-line  amortization  of  principal  or 
even  more  accelerated  amortization  pay- 
ments; the  length  of  the  note  can  be  short- 
ened; the  interest  allowed  under  a  level  pay- 
ment mortgage  can  be  reduced. 

TABLE  A-3.-CASH  PAYMENTS  AND  SUBSIDY  UNDER 
ALTERNATIVE  LEVEL  AMORTIZATION  NOTES 
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TABLE  A-3.-CASH  PAYMENTS  AND  SUBSIDY  UNDER 
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In  the  work  below,  we  simplify  the  search 
for  ways  of  constraining  the  lease/note 
terms,  that  Is  for  ways  of  Increasing  the 
value  PV(amort).  by  considering  only  the 
case  of  level  amortization  of  principal  pay- 
ments. This  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  particular  interest  rate  used  for  the 
rental  calculation  Is  Irrelevant  since  only  re- 
payment of  the  note  enters  into  the  taxable 
income  of  the  lessor.  Thus,  the  only  other 
restriction  required  Is  the  maturity  or  term 
of  the  lease/note.  Table  A-3  shows  that  ef- 
fects of  changing  the  term  of  the  lease/ note 
under  a  level  amortization  schedule,  again 
for  an  asset  depreciated  over  a  10-year 
period  under  prior  law. 

A  six  year  level  amortization  note  dis- 
counted at  a  12  percent  rate  yields  a  value 
for  PV(amort)  of  .740.  not  far  below  the 
value  of  .761  derived  in  step  two  for  equat- 
ing the  cash  payment  to  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy.  Consequently,  the  resulting  cash 
payment  of  $1,909  is  only  6  percent  more 
than  the  subsidy  of  $1,793.  In  fact,  to  allow 
for  some  slippage  in  the  system  (since  there 
are  third  party  costs  that  do  not  directly 
benefit  the  lessee),  one  may  want  to  allow 
the  cash  payment  to  exceed  the  subsidy  by 
some  amount.  This  example.  In  fact,  raises 
the  possibility  of  a  fairly  simple  set  of  re- 
strictions for  leasing:  a  level  payment  amor- 
tization of  the  note  combined  with  a  term  of 
the  lease/note  equal  to  one-half  of  the  class 
life  allowed  under  ADR. 

Table  A-4  calculates  the  cash  payments  a 
lessor  would  make  under  this  simple  rule  for 
assets  having  various  class  lives  under  ADR. 
This  table  also  compares  the  cash  payment 
under  these  restricted  lease  terms  with  the 
cash  payments  lessors  would  be  willing  to 
make  under  current  safe  harbor  leases.  The 
restricted  rules  reduce  the  cash  payments 
by  roughly  one-half  for  the  assets  illustrat- 
ed. The  restricted  lease  terms  are  also  fairly 
robust  In  that  the  cash  payment  Is  consist- 
ently 6-12  percent  larger  than  the  subsidy, 
even  though  the  subsidy  Itself  increases  for 
longer-lived  assets.  The  current  leasing 
niles,  in  contrast,  provide  considerably 
higher  cash  payments  relative  to  the  subsi- 
dy for  shorter-lived  assets.  For  these  short- 
er-lived assets,  therefore,  a  larger  share  of 
the  income  measurement  deductions  can  be 
cashed  out  under  safe  harbor  leases. 


IltrLATlOH-PROOr  DKFItBCIATIOH  OF  ASSTTS 

(Alan  J.  Auerbach  and  Dale  W.  Jorgensen) 

Since  1973,  while  the  U.S.  economy  has 
been  suffering  from  unprecedented  rates  of 
inflation,  capital  formation  has  stagnated 
and  economic  growth  has  slowed  consider- 
ably. A  very  Important  reason  for  the  cap- 
ital stagnation  Is  the  widening  gap  between 
economic  depreciation  and  capital  consump- 
tion allowances  for  tax  purposes.  As  a 
result,  buslneaaea  cannot  recover  the  real 
costs  of  their  investments  in  plant  and 
equipment. 

Growing  mlsallocations  of  capital,  caused 
by  distortions  in  depreciation  allowances 
under  the  tax  system,  have  further  dimin- 
ished the  contribution  of  capital  to  produc- 
tivity growth.  Inflation  exerts  a  differential 
Impact  on  assets  with  different  useful  lives; 
and  the  greater  the  Inflation  rate,  the  great- 
er the  distortions  in  depreciation  among 
asset  classes. 

The  system  for  capital  recovery  governed 
by  tax  law  has  developed  through  many  lib- 
eralizations of  depreciation  formulas  and 
lifetimes  for  tax  purposes  and  through  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  One  motive  for  these 
changes  was  the  need  to  bring  capital  con- 
sumption allowances  Into  line  with  econom- 
ic depreciation.  Double-digit  Inflation  In 
recent  years,  however,  has  undercut  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  reforms,  so  that  revision 
of  the  depreciation  provisions  of  the  tax 
code  Is  again  under  serious  consideration. 

The  most  widely  supported  proposal  for 
revision  Is  the  bill  Introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  by  Representatives  Barber 
B.  Conable,  Jr.,  and  James  R.  Jones.  The 
measure,  widely  endorsed  by  business 
groups  and  supported  by  nearly  300  of  the 
435  members  of  the  House  and  51  of  the  100 
members  of  the  Senate,  proposes  a  "10-5-3" 
method  of  capital  recovery.  Structures 
would  be  written  off  In  ten  years,  long-lived 
equipment  in  five  years,  and  short-lived 
equipment  (such  as  light  trucks  and  autos) 
in  three  years.  The  bill  would  retain  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  equipment. 

Laudable  as  It  is  In  Its  simplicity  and  liber- 
ality, the  10-5-3  Idea  is  not  the  best  solu- 
tion. We  propose  a  better  approach,  based 
on  the  recovery  of  capital  consumption 
during  the  year  the  asset  is  acquired.  Hence 
depreciation  allowances  would  be  unaffect- 


ed by  Inflation  or  by  variations  in  the  rate 
of  Inflation. 

Our  so-called  first-year  capital  recovery 
system  directly  attacks  the  problem  con- 
fronting tax  policy-makers:  to  design  an  ap- 
proach that  can  cope  with  high,  moderate, 
said  low  degrees  of  Inflation  without  the  dis- 
tortions resulting  from  the  tax  structure  In 
use.  The  first-year  system  would  greatly 
stimulate  capital  formation  and  enhance  its 
impact  on  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

Admittedly,  the  10-5-3  approach  would 
give  a  substantial  Impetus  to  capital  forma- 
tion. Much  of  that  effect,  however,  would 
still  be  dissipated  through  mlsallocations  of 
the  capital  stock.  The  Conable-Jones  pro- 
posal would  widen,  rather  than  narrow,  the 
substantial  differentials  in  tax  burdens  that 
classes  of  assets  now  bear. 

In  addition,  these  differentials  would 
become  more  sensitive  to  variations  in  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Subsidies  of  some  types  of 
assets  would  replace  taxes  under  moderate 
Inflation  rates,  and  these  subsidies  would 
grow  dramatically  under  low  inflation  rates. 

In  this  article  we  describe  the  first-year 
capital  recovery  system  and  compare  It  with 
capital  recovery  under  current  tax  law  and 
under  the  Conable-Jones  proposal.  Then  we 
analyze  the  macroeconomic  Impact  of  the 
first-year  system  by  simulating  the  U.S. 
economy  under  the  assumption  that  the 
structure  will  be  phased  In  over  the  five- 
year  period  1981-1985. 

THK  FIRST- YEAR  SYSTEM  .   .    . 

Under  our  proposal,  taxpayers  could 
deduct  the  present  value  of  economic  depre- 
ciation as  an  expense  in  arriving  at  income 
for  tax  purposes.  To  avoid  inflation-caused 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  capital  con- 
sumption allowances,  the  present  value  of 
economic  depreciation  would  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  in  the  same  year  that  an  asset  Is 
acquired. 

(To  arrive  at  present  value,  future  depre- 
ciation must,  of  course,  be  discounted  back 
to  the  present.  For  example,  the  present 
value  of  one  dollar's  worth  of  investment  in 
a  long-lived  asset  such  as  a  manufacturing 
plant  might  be  50  cents,  while  the  present 
value  of  one  dollar's  worth  of  investment  in 
a  short-lived  asset  such  as  a  pickup  truck 
might  be  75  cents.) 
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Capital  consumption  allowances  would  be 
described  by  a  schedule  of  present  values  of 
economic  depreciation  for  one  uollar's 
worth  of  investment  in  each  class  of  assets. 
We  propose  use  of  about  30  classes— {>erhaps 
10  types  of  structures  and  20  types  of  equip- 
ment. The  whole  arrangement  could  be  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  only  30  numbers. 

Rather  than,  as  now,  choosing  among  a 
range  of  asset  lifetimes  and  a  number  of  de- 
preciation formulas,  taxpayers  would  simply 
apply  the  particular  first-year  capital  recov- 
ery allowances  to  their  purchases  of  depre- 
ciable plant  and  equipment.  No  purchase 
records  would  be  necessary  to  substantiate 
allowances  taken  tn  a  given  year. 

Many  assets  are  sold  before  the  end  of 
their  useful  lives.  To  ensure  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  the  existing  capital  stock,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  for  capital  recovery  on  used 
assets.  Under  current  tax  law,  to  arrive  at  a 
basis  for  resale  the  purchase  price  is  re- 
duced by  the  capital  consumption  allow- 
ances. If  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  exceed 
this  basis,  the  taxpayer  is  subject  to  tax  on 
the  difference. 

Under  the  first-year  capital  recovery 
system,  a  buyer  of  a  used  asset  could  deduct 
the  present  value  of  economic  depreciation 
on  It  in  the  year  of  acquisition.  The  seller  of 
a  used  asset  would  be  subject  to  ordinary 
income  tax  on  the  same  amount;  this 
amount  would  always  be  less  than  the  price 
of  the  asset.  If  purchasers  and  sellers  have 
the  same  marginal  tax  rates,  transactions  in 
used  assets  would  not  affect  federal  reve- 
nue.' 

Would  the  establishment  of  large  deduc- 
tions in  the  first  year  of  investment  encour- 
age creation  of  tax  shelters?  Perhaps  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  could  purchase  assets  to 
take  the  deductions,  then  lease  the  assets  to 
low-bracket  taxpayers  using  them  in  pro- 
duction. Actually,  the  new  procedure  would, 
if  tmythlng,  discourage  such  leasing 
schemes  and  other  tax  shelters  based  on 
capital  recovery.  While  high-bracket  buyers 
would  obviously  get  a  bigger  deduction  in 
the  first  year,  they  would  lose  all  subse- 
quent deductions.  This  is  a  trade-off  similar 
to  that  faced  by  prospective  low-bracket 
purchasers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  high- 
bracket  Individuals  have  a  lower  discount 
rate  than  others  do,  precisely  because  they 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tax  on  capital 
Income.  Low-bracket  Investors,  with  a 
higher  discount  rate,  would  perceive  the 
conversion  of  all  future  deductions  to  a 
single  current  deduction  as  generous.  They 
would  prefer  to  acquire  assets  directly  in- 
stead of  lease  them  from  high-bracket  indi- 
viduals. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

The  first-year  system  would  greatly 
reduce  the  administrative  burden  imposed 
on  taxpayers  and  tax  authorities.  Taxpayers 
could  dispense  with  the  cumbersome  sys- 
tems of  capital  accounts  for  tax-reporting 
purposes.  Since  tax  liabilities  and  deduc- 
tions arising  from  transactions  in  new  and 
used  assets  would  depend  only  on  the  prices 
paid,  taxpayers  would  not  need  to  keep 
records  of  past  transactions. 

The  results  of  a  study  for  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1979  by  Charles  Hulten  and 
Prank  Wykoff  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  a  system  for  capital  recovery  that  covers 
structures  and  equipment  by  a  uniform 
method."  Like  the  present  approach,  this 
method  would  be  based  on  a  system  of  asset 


classes,  but  they  would  be  far  fewer  than 
those  in  the  asset  depreciation  range  (ADR) 
system  used  now. 

The  declining-balance  method  for  estimat- 
ing economic  depreciation  would  be  em- 
ployed for  all  assets.  The  rate  of  decline  of 
the  price  of  assets  with  age  could  be  esti- 
mated for  each  asset  class  on  the  basis  of 
Hulten  and  Wykoff 's  methods.  The  real  rate 
of  return  could  be  taken  to  be  4%.'  Distor- 
tions caused  by  departures  from  perfect 
measurements  of  economic  depreciation  or 
the  real  rate  of  return  would  be  very  small 
compared  with  distortions  under  current 
tax  law  or  10-5-3. 

Although  the  first-year  system  would  not 
rely  on  data  required  for  financial  report- 
ing. It  could  be  Integrated  with  a  financial 
reporting  procedure  and  thus  lead  to  major 
simplification.  At  present,  many  taxpayers 
maintain  separate  set£  of  books  of  capital 
accounts  for  tax  purposes  and  for  financial 
reporting.  Since  the  new  system  would  not 
require  capital  accounts,  one  set  could  be 
eliminated. 

EXHIBIT  l.-SELECTED  ASSETS  AND  THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS 


■  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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EXHIBIT  ll.-EFFECnVE  TAX  RATES  UNDER  3  CAPITAL 
RECOVERY  SYSTEMS 
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Rather  than  require  a  system  of  vintage 
accounts,  as  In  the  ADR  approach,  the  de- 
clining-balance method  would  oblige  the 
taxpayer  to  maintain  a  single  account  for 
each  asset  class.  Capital  recovery  would  be  a 
constant  fraction  of  the  undepreciated  bal- 
ance remaining  from  all  previous  expendi- 
tures on  assets  In  that  class. 

If,  In  addition,  some  kind  of  reevaluatlon 
were  necessary  for  financial  reporting  pur- 
poses, the  undepreciated  balance  In  each  ac- 
count could  be  revalued  at  the  end  of  each 
accounting  period.  The  basis  would  be  the 
change  In  the  acquisition  prices  of  new 
assets  during  that  period. 

.  .  .  AGAIIfST  TWO  OTHERS 

To  compare  the  first-year  capital  recovery 
system  with  that  under  existing  law  and 


with  the  10-5-3  proposal,  we  have  analyzed 
their  impact  on  five  representative  classes 
of  assets  (see  Exhibit  I).  For  each  asset  we 
give  the  tax  lifetime  embodied  In  current 
law  and  the  economic  depreciation  rate  as 
calculated  In  the  Treasury  Department 
study.  We  also  give  the  proportion  of 
nonresidential  Investment  In  1974  for  each 
asset  class.  Together  these  five  assets  ac- 
counted for  about  one-third  of  all  Invest- 
ment that  year. 

To  analyze  the  Impact  of  changes  In  cap- 
ital recovery  provisions  of  the  tax  law  after 
World  War  II,  we  calculated  the  effective 
tax  rate  for  each  class  of  assets. 

As  the  table  In  the  Appendix  to  this  arti- 
cle shows,  the  effective  tax  rates  for  the  five 
asset  classes  have  varied  widely  since  1952, 
depending  on  the  provisions  of  the  tax  code 
and  the  rate  of  Inflation.  The  figures  we  use 
in  our  analysis  represent  the  average  tax 
rate  for  each  new  asset  over  its  lifetime. 

Exhibit  II  compares  the  effective  tax  rates 
for  the  five  classes  of  assets  under  current 
tax  law,  the  Conable-Jones  approach,  and 
the  first-year  system.  Because  the  effective 
tax  rates  under  the  first  two  systemis 
depend  on  the  degree  of  Inflation,  we  calcu- 
lated those  rates  at  6%  and  12%  Inflation. 
The  effective  tax  rate  under  the  first-year 
system  of  course,  equals  the  statutory  rate 
and  is  unaffected  by  inflation. 

Current  tax  law  Imposes  a  greater  tax 
burden  on  structures  than  equipment,  so 
the  allocation  of  the  capital  stock  Is  biased 
toward  the  latter.  More  output  could  be  pro- 
duced from  the  existing  capital  stock  by  a 
shift  In  Its  composition  from  equipment 
toward  structures.* 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Conable- 
Jones  proposal  Is  the  substantial  reduction 
In  effective  tax  rates  for  all  assets.  In  fact, 
with  either  6%  or  12%  Inflation,  the  effec- 
tive tax  rates  under  10-5-3  would  fall  below 
the  46%  statutory  rate.  Conable-Jones,  how- 
ever, has  a  very  undesirable  feature:  In  a 
time  of  moderate  Inflation,  such  as  a  6% 
rate,  the  combined  effect  of  greatly  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  the  Investment  tax 
credit  would  produce  negative  tax  rates  for 
construction  machinery  and  general  indus- 
trial equipment.  Rather  than  tax  Income 
produced  by  the  assets,  the  government 
would.  In  effect,  pay  taxpayers  to  hold 
them! 

As  Exhibit  II  Indicates,  the  current  system 
causes  sizable  distortions  of  economic  depre- 
ciation, and  the  size  depends  on  the  infla- 
tion rate.  The  Conable-Jones  proposal 
would  create  greater  gaps  between  capital 
consumption  allowances  and  economic  de- 
preciation than  under  current  law,  and 
these  gaps  would  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
rate  of  Inflation.'  Under  the  first-year  cap- 
ital recovery  system,  capital  consumption  al- 
lowances would  equal  economic  depreciation 
under  any  degree  of  inflation. 

rUTURE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  today  on  reducing 
the  federal  deficit  to  combat  inflation,  a 
critical  issue  in  tax  reform  is  the  effect  of  a 
proposed  change  on  the  budget.  To  assess 
the  macroeconomic  impact  of  adoption  of 
the  first- year  system  and  its  impact  on  fed- 
eral revenue,  we  simulated  the  U.S.  econo- 
my under  the  assumption  that  the  system 
had  been  adopted  for  tax  years  beginning  in 
1981.  (We  assumed  that  any  shortfall  would 
result  In  creation  of  additional  government 
debt  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
not  adjust  monetary  policy  to  accommodate 
a  revenue  loss.) 
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We  supposed  that  the  system  would  be 
phased  In  over  five  years.  In  the  1981  tax 
year,  20%  of  the  value  of  assets  acquired 
would  be  Included,  and  20%  more  In  each 
subsequent  year  until  1985.  when  all  capital 
assets  installed  would  be  Included.  This  pat- 
tern coincides  with  those  following  the  lib- 
eralization of  depreciation  allowances  in 
1954  and  the  shift  to  the  ADR  system  in 
1971. 

The  results  of  our  simulation,  using  the 
Data  Resources,  Inc.  (DRI)  quarterly  econo- 
metric model  of  the  U.S.  economy,'  can  be 
seen  In  Exhibit  III.  The  base  line  simula- 
tion, denoted  B,  traces  the  course  of  the 
economy  without  the  first-year  capital  re- 
covery system.  The  alternative  simulation, 
denoted  A.  assumes  adoption  of  the  new  ap- 
proach and  discontinuance  of  the  invest- 
ment Ux  credit.  The  difference  between  the 
two  simulations,  denoted  D.  shows  the 
impact  of  the  new  procedure.  We  also  give 
the  difference  in  percentage  terms. 

As  Exhibit  III  demonstrates,  the  new 
system  provides  a  very  sutMtantial  stimulus 
to  capital  formation.  By  1985.  real  invest- 
ment in  equipment  has  grown  by  16  billion 
and  real  investment  in  nonresidential  struc- 
tures by  $9.1  billion.  The  greater  stimulus  to 
the  latter  Is  the  result  of  removal  of  the  dis- 
tortions between  capital  consumption  allow- 
ances and  economic  depreciation  that  exist 
under  current  law.  (Although  the  system 
offers  no  particular  incentive  to  owner-occu- 
pied housing,  real  investment  in  residential 
structures  increases  by  $2.3  billion  in  the 
five  years. ) 

DRI  forecasts  a  declining,  but  still  high, 
unemployment  rate  through  1985.  The  first- 
year  system,  according  to  the  simulation, 
would  reduce  the  rate  somewhat  by  1984. 

The  stimulus  to  investment  would  in- 
crease the  real  gross  national  product  by 
substantial  amounts.  The  Inflation  rate,  as 
measured  by  the  ONP  deflator  (not  shown 
in  Exhibit  III),  would  rise  by  .2%  per  year 
by  1984. 

As  a  result  of  adoption  of  the  first-year 
system,  the  projected  federal  deficit  for 
1981  would  be  turned  into  a  surplus— partly 
because  of  elimination  of  the  investment 
tax  credit.  Thereafter  the  federal  accounts 
would  show  surpluses  with  tx>th  simula- 
tions, but  lower  surpluses  under  the  first- 
year  system.  The  revenue  loss  during  the 
five  years  would  total  $50.9  billion. 

A  BETTKR  WAY 

In  considering  measures  to  stimulate  U.S. 
economic  growth,  policymakers  should  give 
top  priority  to  the  design  of  a  new  approach 
to  capital  recovery.  Such  an  arrangement 
should  bring  capital  consumption  sUlow- 
ances  into  line  with  economic  depreciation. 
It  should  also  enhance  the  impact  of  capital 
formation  on  economic  growth  through 
more  efficient  allocation  of  capital. 

The  first-year  capital  recovery  system 
would  eliminate  the  differentials  between 
economic  depreciation  and  capital  consump- 
tion allowances  that  have  arisen  under  cur- 
rent law.  These  allowances  would  be  unaf- 
fected by  inflation  or  by  variations  in  its 
rate.  At  little  revenue  loss  to  the  federal 
government,  the  system  would  give  capital 
formation  a  great  boost.  It  would  also  Im- 
prove the  allocation  of  capital  and  maximize 
the  contribution  of  capital  formation  to 
growth  in  productivity  and  economic  activi- 
ty. 


EXHIBIT  III  -FIVE-YWl  IMPACT  Of  THE  NEW  SYSTEM 
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The  first-year  approach  could  be  imple- 
mented within  the  present  framework  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Simplification  of 
the  system  would  greately  ease  the  adminis- 
trative burden  on  the  tax  authorities.  More- 
over, it  would  drastically  reduce  taxpayers' 
reporting  requirements  and  permit  easy  in- 
tegration with  their  financial  reporting  pro- 
cedures. 
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THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
writing  in  the  San  Prancisco  Examin- 
er, Mr.  William  M.  Brinton  recently 
offered  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  prob- 
lems ahead  for  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  A  prominent  San  Prancis- 
co attorney  and  scholar  of  Middle  East 
issues.    Mr.    Brinton    examined    the 


many  challenges  we  face  as  the  dead- 
line for  final  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Sinai  nears  and  that  phase  of  the 
Camp  David  process  draws  to  a  close. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  piece  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  PoucY  in  THE  Middle  East 
(By  WUliam  M.  Brinton) 

This  administration  does  not  appear  to 
have  a  Middle  Eastern  policy,  so  It  may  be 
time  to  think  about  what  is  likely  to  happen 
there  before  April  25.  1982.  In  fact.  King 
Hussein  was  quoted  a  few  days  ago  as  saying 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  there  has  "eroded 
to  the  point  where  it  has  now  adopted  the 
role  of  a  postman,  a  carrier  of  messages." 
What  there  is  of  an  administration  policy 
relies  heavily  on  Saudi  generosity  in  sup- 
porting bases  for  the  United  States  and 
Riyadh's  ability  to  defend  Itself  against  a 
Russian  attack  on  Persian  Oulf  oil  through 
Iran— both  totally  unrealistic  propositions. 
Without  a  sensible  or  any  realistic  policy, 
the  United  States,  by  looking  to  a  watered- 
down  version  of  Crown  FYlnce  Pahd's  plan, 
including  a  Palestinian  state  on  the  West 
Bank.  Instead  of  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  may  force  Israel  to  extend  its  law 
and  Jurisdiction  to  the  West  Bank  and  Oaza. 

Except  for  the  return  of  the  Sinai  on 
April  25,  1982.  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess seems  to  be  at  a  standstill,  even  though 
the  administration  has  committed  Itself  to 
this.  Jordan,  with  whom  Israel  is  still  tech- 
nically at  war,  has  consistently  refused  to 
Join  this  process,  even  though  Invited  to  do 
so  in  the  Camp  David  agreements.  These 
agreements  call  for  "full  local  autonomy" 
for  the  Palestinian  Arabs  living  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  areas,  not  an  independent 
Palestinian  state. 

There  is  one  now.  It  is  Jordan.  Palestine  is 
a  geographic  and  historical  entity  compris- 
ing a  territory  of  approximately  43.000 
square  miles  and  extending  on  tsoth  sides  of 
the  Jordan  River.  In  1922.  Great  Britain  es- 
tablished Emir  Abdullah.  King  Hussein's 
grandfather,  as  the  Hashemite  ruler  of  east- 
em  Palestine.  After  four  wars  t>eginning  in 
1948.  Palestine  consists  of  Jordan  (in  76.9 
percent  of  Palestine).  Israel  (in  17.8  per- 
cent) and  a  disputed  area  called  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  (in  5.3  percent  of  Palestine). 
The  refugees  of  the  1948  War  simply  en- 
tered the  Arab  part  of  Palestine,  now 
Jordan.  Some  Arabs  remained  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  areas. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  created  a  Jewish  state  in 
part  of  what  was  Palestine  to  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  River.  It  did  so  by  Resolution 
181  (III),  the  Partition  Resolution.  One  day 
after  the  last  British  troops  left  Palestine. 
Jordan  and  other  Arab  states  attacked  the 
nascent  state  of  Israel  in  violation  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  Resolution  181  (III).  In 
1950.  Jordan  unlawfully  annexed  the  West 
Bank,  another  violation  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. Thereafter,  in  1967.  Jordan  and  other 
Arab  states.  Including  Syria,  attacked  Israel 
again.  In  the  exercise  of  a  right  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  U.N.  Charter,  self-defense, 
the  Israelis  displaced  the  Jordanians  from 
the  West  Bank,  the  Syrians  from  the  Crolan 
Heights  and  the  Egyptians  from  Gaza.  In 
1973.  one  more  Arab  attempt  to  carve  up 
Israel  was  defeated,  and  in  1977  President 
Sadat  decided  negotiations  were  a  substitute 
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for  war.  The  Camp  David  Agreements  were 
then  hammered  out  and  signed. 

King  Hussein,  however,  still  claims  the 
West  Bank  "is  Jordanian  territory."  He  said 
so  in  a  1972  interview,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence he  has  changed  his  position  since 
then.  He  sees  Jordanian  acquisition  of  the 
West  Bank  as  an  expansion  of  his  Hashe- 
mite Kingdom.  There  can  lie  no  basis  for 
this  Hashemite  Kingdom.  There  can  be  no 
basis  for  this  claim  except  the  unlawful  Jor- 
danian annexation  of  the  West  Bank  in 
1950.  It  is  axiomatic  that  territorial  change 
cannot  properly  take  place  as  a  result  of  the 
unlawful  use  of  force.  Moreover,  neither  the 
West  Bank  nor  Gaza  represent  territory 
"occupied  by  Israel"  within  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase  in  Security  Council  Resolution 
242.  Only  the  Sinai  and  the  Golan  Heights 
fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  quoted 
phrase.  No  responsible  legal  scholar  has 
argued  to  the  contrary. 

In  a  1972  Interview,  Yasser  Arafat  said, 
"Peace  for  us  (the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization)  means  the  destruction  of 
Israel  and  nothing  else. "  Since  then,  the 
PLO  has  not  changed  Its  policy.  Indeed,  it  is 
unwilling  to  state  publicly  that  the  PLO  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  in  any 
form. 

In  1975,  the  United  States  and  Israel 
signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement.  In 
part,  it  provided  that,  "The  United  States 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  its  present  policy 
with  respect  to  the  Palestinian  Lil)€ration 
Organization,  whereby  it  will  not  recognize 
or  negotiate  with  (It)  so  long  as  the  (PLO) 
does  not  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist  and 
does  not  accept  Security  Council  Resolution 
242." 

Section  9  of  a  separate  "Memorandum  of 
Agreement"  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States,  dated  September  1.  1975.  commits 
the  latter  "not  (to)  Join  in  and  (to)  seek  to 
prevent  efforts  by  others  to  bring  about 
consideration  of  proposals  which  it  and 
Israel  agree  are  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  Israel. " 

These  then  and  now  are  the  underlying, 
relevant  facts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine a  proposal  more  "detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  Israel"  than  the  one  made  by 
Crown  Prince  Pahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  last  fall. 
In  part,  it  called  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Palestinian  state  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  areas. 

If  the  United  States  now  supports  the 
Fahd  proposal,  it  will  dishonor  its  1975 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  Israel. 
Even  worse,  administration  support  for  the 
Pahd  prop<»al  will  force  Israel  to  act  unilat- 
erally out  of  Interest  in  its  own  national  se- 
curity. 

The  prime  minister  can  and  probably  will 
initiate  a  debate  in  the  Knesset  on  a  bill  in- 
troduced on  December  22,  1981.  The  bill  in 
question  called  for  the  extension  of  Israeli 
law  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  If  passed, 
the  bill  would,  as  a  "basic  law"  become  part 
of  the  constitution  of  Israel.  In  the  debate, 
the  Labor  Party  vote  would  divide,  but  the 
bill  will  pass. 

All  of  this  is  quite  likely  to  happen  be- 
cause the  United  States  will  have  failed  to 
honor  two  still-valid  international  agree- 
ments with  Israel.  The  public  outcry  from 
the  administration  will  all  sound  quite  hyp- 
ocritical, but  it  will  be  strident,  offensive 
and  unnecessary.  By  agreement,  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
and  any  "strategic  consensus"  in  the  Arab 
world  to  agree  on  common  measures  of  de- 
fense against  Russia,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
fallen  apart.* 
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indi- 
cated earlier  that  I  would  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  criminal  code,  S.  1630.  I  have 
been  advised  now  that  certain  Sena- 
tors who  are  necessarily  absent  from 
the  floor  and  wish  to  be  present  at  the 
time  that  request  is  made  cannot  be 
present.  Therefore,  I  will  postpone 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  in  the  morning. 

I  imderstand,  as  well,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iciaho  has  cer- 
tain parliamentary  inquiries  that  may 
relate  to  this  matter  and  that  he  may 
wish  to  propoimd  them  to  the  Chair  at 
this  time. 

It  is  my  present  plan  then,  after 
those  parliamentary  inquiries  we  ad- 
dressed and  responded  to  by  the 
Chair,  to  have  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  details  that  may 
be  disposed  of  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  then  to  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  1 0  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
imtil  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Can  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  give  some  approxima- 
tion of  what  time  he  may  make  his 
motion  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that 
there  may  be  a  requirement  for  special 
orders  tomorrow  and  that  we  wiU  be 
ready  to  attempt  to  go  to  this  bill 
again  at  about  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  propound  the  parliamentary 
inquiries  to  the  Chair  before  we  go  to 
the  bill  because  it  might  affect  the 
judgment  of  myself  and  others  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  bill. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to 
others  that  one  of  the  perplexing 
problems  in  dealing  with  this  question 
is  that  the  criminal  code  in  effect  re- 
codifies all  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States.  There  can  be  broad  or 
narrow  construction  of  germaneness 
questions  with  relation  to  existing  law, 
changes  of  words,  striking  and  insert- 
ing, a  nimiber  of  different  kinds  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  germane- 
ness. A  broad  construction  legitimate- 
ly may  say,  since  we  have  the  entire 
criminal  code  of  the  United  States 
before  us,  all  of  the  criminal  laws,  any- 
thing that  deals  with  criminal  law  is 
germane  to  the  bill. 


I  will  seek  before  we  move  to  the  bill 
to  get  some  definition  from  the  Chair 
in  four  or  five  of  those  areas,  as  to 
how  the  Chair  would  rule  with  respect 
to  the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  the 
germaneness  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  put  the  parliamentary  inquir- 
ies at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  in  fairness  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, rather  than  hit  them  cold.  I 
might  just  simply  furnish  both  with  a 
copy  of  the  inquiries  which  I  will  pro- 
pound tomorrow  so  that  they  may  be 
in  a  position  to  have  looked  at  them 
and  then  answer.  I  am  not  trying  to 
trap  anybody.  I  just  want  to  under- 
stand where  we  are  going  once  we  get 
into  this  process. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  see  the  smile  of  ap- 
proval on  the  face  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  I  must  say  I  understand 
why  he  would  have  that  attitude. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  will  certainly  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  him  to  pro- 
pound those  questions  before  the  re- 
quest is  made  to  proceed  by  unsmi- 
mous  consent  to  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  or  before  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  this  bUl. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  add  to  the 
breadth  of  the  smile  on  the  Parlia- 
mentarian's face  and  say  that  I  would 
like  the  privilege  of  submitting  some 
amendments  and  some  questions 
myself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  Parliamentarian  as  well. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  POR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
time  for  morning  business  expired?  I 
believe  it  expired  at  5:25  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  extended  to  6:15 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  CRANSTON  ON 
NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
thoughtful  opinion  piece  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  our  col- 
league Alan  Cranston  argues  for  new 
initiatives  on  nuclear  nonproliferation. 
Senator  Cranston  offers  some  specific 
criticism  of  the  administration's  cur- 
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rent  course  on  nuclear  export  policy. 
And  he  offers  some  detailed  proposals 
on  how  we  might  better  combat  the 
perilous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pability. 

I  read  this  piece  by  Senator  Crah- 
STON.  who  has  done  considerable  work 
on  this  subject  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  with 
great  interest.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
league's attention  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,  1982] 
A  PLnroKiUM  Peril 
(By  Alan  Crakston) 

Washimgton.— The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's efforts  to  promote  nuclear  exports  are 
hastening  arrival  of  a  "plutonlum  econo- 
my"—a  perilous  world  In  which  bomb-grade 
Plutonium  Is  a  legitimate  article  of  daily 
international  commerce.  To  avert  this 
danger,  we  urgently  need  initiatives  to  curb 
proliferation  of  material  used  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

For  many  years,  efforts  to  stop  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  bombs  have  been  spurred  by 
fear  of  a  drift  toward  a  plutonlum  economy. 
During  such  a  proliferation,  plutonitun 
would  become  the  preferred  fuel  for  reac- 
tors instead  of  the  safer,  low-enriched  mate- 
rial that  cannot  be  used  for  weapons  and  is 
used  to  generate  electricity.  Such  a  power- 
generating  "economy"  would  draw  upon  the 
140  tons  of  Plutonium  now  locked  in  used 
reactor  fuel  worldwide.  These  140  tons  rep- 
resent some  70,000  potential  weapons  If  the 
plutonlum  Is  extracted  through  reprocess- 
ing. 

President  Reagan  began  reversing  long- 
standing nonproUferatlon  policies  by 
naming  a  former  lobbyist  for  foreign  nucle- 
ar utilities  to  the  State  E)epartment  post  in- 
volved in  malting  policy  on  nuclear  exports. 
The  appointee,  James  Malone,  survived  a 
Senate  challenge  to  his  confirmation  raised 
on  conflict-of-interest  grounds,  and  has 
moved  toward  wholesale  repeal  of  key  non- 
proliferation  laws. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  lifted  the  ban  on  reproc- 
essing plutonlum  for  commercial  purp)ose8 
that  was  first  imposed  by  Gerald  R.  Ford 
and  maintained  by  Jimmy  Carter.  Mr. 
Reagan  persuaded  Congress  to  waive  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  aid  to  Pakistan  because  of 
its  clandestine  nuclear-weapons  program 
and  rewarded  its  leader,  Oen.  Mohammad 
Zla  ul-Haq,  with  a  $3.2  billion  military  and 
economic  assistance  package. 

Energy  Department  aides  are  sponsoring  a 
proposal  to  reverse  American  efforts  dating 
from  the  Elsenhower  Administration  to 
build  a  high  barrier  between  our  Atoms  For 
Peace  program  and  atomic  bombs.  They 
want  to  use  commercial  nuclear-power  reac- 
tors as  a  source  of  plutonlum  for  nuclear 
weapons— precisely  the  military  diversion 
that  bipartisan  nonprollferatlon  policies 
have  tried  for  three  decades  to  prevent.  In 
addition,  in  recent  weeks  the  Administra- 
tion has  approved  the  retransfer,  to  breeder 
reactors  in  West  Germany,  of  plutonlum 
from  fuel  originally  sent  to  Switzerland  for 
generating  power.  This  is  a  milestone  in 
movement  toward  a  "plutonlum  economy." 

The  past  year  has  seen  other  proliferation 
shocks.  Alarmed  by  an  Iraqi  drive  to  use  Its 
"oil  weapon"  to  blackmail  nuclear-supplier 


nations  into  giving  Iraq  the  means  to  make 
nuclear  bombs,  Israel  boml}ed  Baghdad's 
nuclear  facilities.  Pakistan  pressed  ahead 
with  its  nuclear-weapons  program,  and  con- 
tinued preparations  for  a  bomb  te^.  India 
prepared  another  test  site.  There  were  nu- 
merous disclosures  about  the  grave  inad- 
equacy of  the  nuclear-inspection  procedures 
administered  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  detect  diversions  of  the 
"peaceful"  atom  for  weapons  purposes. 

It  is  reasonable  to  wonder  if  it  is  too  late 
to  avoid  a  plutonlum  economy  and  a  "prolif- 
erated" planet. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is.  Certain  steps,  if 
taken  with  firm  American  leadership,  could 
reduce  the  dangers  that  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion pose  to  our  interests  and  to  internation- 
al security. 

First.  America  should  ban  all  confinerclal 
use  of  plutonlum  fuel  and  prohibit  the  use 
abroad  of  fuel  from  United  States  sources  in 
this  dangerous  and  unnecessary  manner. 
This  would  not  harm  current  nuclear- 
energy  generation,  all  of  which  relies  on 
low-enriched  uranium. 

Second,  we  should  prohibit  the  exporting 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonlum 
for  research  reactors— again  an  unnecessary, 
dangerous  practice  that  legitimizes  everyday 
use  of  bomb-grade  material. 

Third,  we  should  press  for  an  urgent  re- 
convening of  the  Conference  of  Nuclear 
Supplier  Nations  in  order  to  impose  strict 
sanctions  on  countries  that  reject  interna- 
tional safeguards  and  to  tighten  vigorously 
the  terribly  deficient  I.A.E.A.  procedures. 

Fourth,  our  delegation  to  the  I.A.E.A. 
should  press  hard  for  more  numerous  and 
unannounced  Inspections,  increased  funding 
for  the  agency,  and  publication  of  inspec- 
tion reports. 

Fifth,  we  should  consolidate  In  the  inde- 
pendent Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  all 
nuclear-export  and  retransfer  authority  to 
remove  the  taint  of  nuclear  boosterism  so 
apparent  in  the  State  and  Energy  Depart- 
ments. 

Sixth,  we  must  demonstrate  a  willingness 
to  live  up  to  our  nonprollferatlon  treaty  ob- 
ligations to  pursue  immediately  strategic- 
arms  reductions  with  Moscow  despite  other 
irritants  in  our  relations. 

Such  steps  could  produce  a  new  beginning 
for  American  nonprollferatlon  efforts.  This 
could  postpone,  or  even  cancel,  the  arrival 
of  a  "Plutonium  economy"  and  could  thus 
lead  to  a  less  insecure  world  for  us  and  our 
children. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  until 
6:30  p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  nominations  that  are 
cleared  on  the  Executive  Calendar  on 
this  side  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  would  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
the  nominations  appearing  on  page  3 
on  today's  Executive  Calendar,  begin- 
ning with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Calendar  Order  No.  721,  and  continu- 
ing through  Calendar  Order  No.  728, 
under  "New  Reports." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions Just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  W.  Merkle,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
middle  district  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 
.  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  L.  Fyke,  of  Illinois,  to 
l)e  U.S.  marshal  for  the  central  district 
of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gary  Loy  Richardson,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  T.  Callery.  of  Tennes- 
see, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stanley  I.  Marcus,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Florida.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

CONTIRMATIOK  OF  WOMIHATIOKS  OF  ROBERT  W. 
MERKLX,  JR.,  TO  BE  U.S.  ATTORWrV  FOR  THE 
MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA,  AND  STAKLEY  1. 
MARCUS  TO  BE  U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  today  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tions of  Stanley  Marcus  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  and  Robert  W.  Merkle,  Jr.,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  Florida.  I  am  proud  that  I  was  able 
to  recommend  to  the  President  the 
nomination  of  two  such  capable  and 
aggressive  prosecutors  to  fill  these  vi- 
tally important  positions  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  Florida  has 
had  its  share  of  problems  with  crime, 
drug  smuggling,  and  illegal  immigra- 
tion in  recent  months.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  come  to  a  turning 


point  in  those  problems,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  men  like  Mr.  Marcus  and 
Mr.  Merkle  wiU  bring  leadership  and 
direction  to  the  Federal  Government's 
criminal  justice  program  in  Florida. 

Prior  to  his  nomination  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  appointment  as  Inter- 
im U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict, Stanley  Marcus  was  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Detroit  strike  force  on  orga- 
nized crime  and  racketeering,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  since  1980  after  serving  as 
deputy  attorney  in  charge  of  the 
strike  force.  Mr.  Marcus  has  been  a 
prosecutor  for  the  Justice  Department 
since  1975,  and  has  gained  a  well-de- 
served reputation  for  being  both  an 
outstanding  attorney  and  successful 
public  advocate. 

As  attorney  in  charge,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  all  organized  crime  and 
labor  racketeering  cases  In  Michigan. 
Among  the  cases  he  supervised  was 
the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of 
an  international  narcotics  ring  in- 
volved in  smuggling  heroin  from  Pa- 
lermo, Sicily,  into  the  United  States 
through  New  York  and  Detroit.  This 
experience  will  serve  him  well  in  south 
Florida,  which  sadly  has  become  the 
gateway  for  smuggling  so  many  illegal 
drugs  Into  the  United  States. 

My  recommendation  of  Mr.  Marcus 
was  the  result  of  a  nationwide  search 
to  find  the  best  possible  U.S.  attorney 
for  south  Florida. 

I  conducted  an  equally  diligent 
search  to  find  the  best  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  middle  district  of  Florida,  and 
I  am  extremely  pleased  by  the  confir- 
mation of  Robert  Merkle  to  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Merkle  Is  a  resident  of  Clearwa- 
ter, Fla.,  who  has  been  a  prosecutor 
with  the  Criminal  Fraud  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  since 
May  1981.  working  primarily  on  cases 
in  central  Florida.  Prior  to  that  assign- 
ment, he  served  as  assistant  State  at- 
torney for  Florida's  sixth  Judicial  cir- 
cuit since  1977.  where  he  was  deputy 
director  of  the  habitual  felony  pro- 
gram, which  concentrates  on  identify- 
ing and  prosecuting  repeat  offenders. 

Mr.  Merkle  also  has  gained  wide  re- 
spect for  being  an  experienced,  fair, 
and  effective  prosecutor,  and  he  Is  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  to  handle  the 
duties  of  U.S.  attorney  In  the  rapidly 
growing  central  Florida  area. 

Stanley  Marcus  and  Robert  Merkle 
win  serve  the  criminal  Justice  system 
of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
of  Florida  well  in  their  new  positions. 
It  is  Indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  played  a  role  in  their  selections. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  in  the  Chamber.  Is  he  seek- 
ing recognition  in  morning  business? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized. 


LABOR  COSTS  AT  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE  TOO  HIGH 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  is  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government,  and  its 
budget  for  congressional  printing  suid 
binding  is  really  our  own  budget.  The 
projected  cost  for  congressional  print- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1983  comes  to 
$90,247,000.  I  am  sure  Senators  will 
agree  that  $90  million  is  an  enormous 
sum  of  money. 

I  fully  realize  that  printing  costs 
have  risen  dramatically  In  recent 
years.  A  visit  to  any  bookstore  will 
convince  you  that  the  "dime  novel"  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  We  have  all  come 
to  expect  the  costs  of  congressional 
printing  to  climb  also.  Nevertheless,  I 
learned  recently  an  Important  reason 
for  the  dramatic  rise  In  printing  costs 
at  the  GPO— the  wages  paid  GPO  em- 
ployees are  excessively  high.  In  fact, 
wages  now  constitute  80  percent  of  the 
costs  associated  with  printing  at  the 
GPO. 

Mr.  President,  in  September  1981 
the  average  hourly  wage  paid  those 
engaged  in  private  sector  printing  was 
$8.39.  At  GPO  the  average  hourly 
earning  came  to  $11.78.  That  is  a  dif- 
ference of  $3.39  per  hour.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  understand  why  the 
wages  at  GPO  must  be  so  high.  Con- 
gress has  the  ability  to  control  the 
wages  of  GPO  employees.  Under  sec- 
tion 305  of  title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  Is  empowered  to  settle  wage 
disputes  at  GPO,  and  according  to  the 
law,  "the  decision  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  final." 

Congress  has  a  serious  responsibility 
to  the  American  people  to  exercise 
fiscal  restraint  whenever  possible  and 
to  keep  our  own  house  in  order.  It  is 
not  fair  to  ask  others  to  make  sacrific- 
es that  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared 
to  make.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  charge  of  this  colossal  budget  for 
congressional  printing  and  pare  it 
down  to  size,  and  I  encourage  the. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  use  its 
authority  judiciously  and  forcefully  to 
control  the  escalating  wages  at  the 
Government  I*rlnting  Office. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISLEADING  UNEMPLOYMENT 
FIGURES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I>resident,  Disraeli 
said,  "There  are  three  kinds  of  lies; 
lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics." 
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A  good  case  in  point,  Mr.  President, 
involves  the  Nation's  official  unem- 
ployment figures,  which  are  released 
monthly  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  re- 
lease of  these  figures  in  each  of  the 
past  4  or  5  months  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  national 
media.  Recently  we  were  treated  to  a 
headline  in  the  Washington  Post  that 
read:  "Unemployment  Rises  to  9  Per- 
cent, Matching  the  Postwar  Peak." 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  "no  matter  how  thin  your  pour 
your  pancakes  they  sdways  have  two 
sides."  I  have  here  a  column  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  entitled  "Unem- 
ployment Isn't  That  High"  that  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Washington 
Post.  This  column  presents  the  other 
side  of  the  unemployment  picture. 

Mr.  Buckley  points  out  the  need  to 
put  the  official  unemplojnnent  figures 
in  perspective,  reminding  us  that  the 
unemployment  figures  reflect  the  per- 
centage of  Americans  who  want  to 
work  but  cannot  find  Jobs.  The  official 
unemployment  figures  do  not,  as  pop- 
ularly believed,  necessarily  reflect  the 
number  of  Americans  who  lose  their 
jobs. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  official  figures.  In  1979,  59  percent 
of  working-age  Americans  had  Jobs. 
This  is  the  highest  percentage  of  em- 
ployed working-age  Americans  in  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Buckley  reminds  us  that  in 
March  of  this  year  we  had  the  highest 
official  rate  of  unemployment  since 
World  War  II.  But  57  percent  of  all 
working-age  Americans  had  Jobs  in 
March,  Just  2  percentage  points  below 
the  all-time  high  reached  in  1979. 

So  in  the  same  month  that  we  had 
the  highest  official  unemployment 
figure  since  World  War  II  we  also  were 
only  2  percentage  points  away  from 
the  highest  rate  of  employed  working- 
age  Americans.  The  reason  for  this  di- 
chotomy, of  course,  is  that  today  more 
Americans  than  ever  before  want  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  is 
indeed  a  serious  problem.  It  has  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  fabric  of  our 
Nation— breaking  up  families,  raising 
the  Federal  deficit,  and  undermining 
our  economic  well-being.  But  as  Mr. 
Buckley  admonishes,  let  us  keep  the 
statistics  in  perspective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Buckley's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UimcPLOYicENT  Isn't  That  High 
(By  WUllam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

It  becomes  necessary  to  open  all  state- 
ments on  the  general  subject  of  unemploy- 


ment by  professing  ones  disapproval /dis- 
like/hatred of  same,  and  this  I  do  with  good 
conscience,  even  while  resenting  the  psycho- 
logical Intimidation.  So  let  us  say,  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  that  if  one  human  being 
who  desires  employment  cannot  find  it, 
then  that  datum  is  to  be  deplored.  But 
having  said  this,  one  needs  perspective.  Sup- 
pose that  tomorrow.  10  million  Americans 
who  traditionally  did  not  work— let  us  say 
they  had  been  retired  or  were  raising  large 
families— put  themselves  on  the  Job  market. 
What  then  would  happen  to  the  unemploy- 
ment figures? 

Consider  trends  In  America.  In  1947.  28 
percent  of  American  women  (of  working 
age)  worked.  In  1979,  that  percentage  had 
risen  to  42  percent.  The  year  1979  Is  other- 
wise interesting  in  that  it  was  the  year  in 
which  the  highest  percentage  of  wqrking- 
age  Americans  had  Jobe  (59  percent).  If  ab- 
solutely everyone  who  desired  a  Job  had  had 
a  Job.  then  the  figure  would  have  risen  to  65 
percent;  l.e.,  6  percent  were  unemployed. 
Now  it  is  widely  known  that  for  March  we 
are  said  to  have  reached  the  highest  unem- 
ployment figures  since  World  War  II.  But 
what  actually  happened  In  March?  To  begin 
with.  57  percent  of  all  working-age  Ameri- 
cans were  at  work.  Since  this  shows  only  a  2 
percent  decrease  in  employment  from  the 
peak  year  of  1979.  whereas  the  unemploy- 
ment percentage  rose  from  6  percent  to  9 
percent,  then  we  see  that  the  scary  part  of 
the  relative  figures  resulted  from  more 
Americans  wanting  to  work  than  ever 
before. 

And  then  get  this:  in  March,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reveals,  unemployment 
had  increased  by  280.(X>0.  But  the  number  of 
employed  had  declined  by  only  98.000.  If 
you  probe  the  figures,  you  discover  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  In  March  was  actu- 
ally 88.000  less  than  in  February,  not 
280.000  more;  and  the  number  employed 
was  525.000  more,  not  98.000  less.  One  asks: 
how  can  the  bureau  acknowledge  an  actual 
increase  of  more  than  half  a  million  in  em- 
ployed, and  a  reduction  of  88.000  In  unem- 
ployed, and  report  that  as:  98.000  fewer  em- 
ployed. 280.000  more  unemployed?  The 
answer  is  that  the  bureau  uses  the  past  five 
yean  for  purposes  of  projecting  the  unem- 
plojrment  statistics  it  issues.  Using  that  five- 
year  trend,  it  predicts  how  many  Americans 
will  be  employed  and  unemployed  at  a  given 
time.  The  bureau  had  predicted  the  increase 
in  employment  would  be  623.000.  Since  It 
came  to  only  525.000.  the  bureau  reported  a 
98.000  shortfall.  By  the  same  token.  iU  pre- 
diction for  unemployed  was  a  reduction  of 
367.000.  When  that  decrease  turned  up  at 
only  88.000,  it  labeled  this  an  Increase  In  un- 
employment of  280,000. 

In  fact:  unemployment  in  February  stood 
at  a  little  less  than  10.38  million.  In  March, 
the  figure  declined  to  10.29  million.  But  the 
official  unemployment  figures  are  that  they 
are  up  from  8.8  percent  to  9  percent.  If  you 
are  confused,  you  should  not  be  self-con- 
scious about  it.  It  happens  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   when 

the    Senate    completes    its    business 

today  it  will  stand  in  recess,  under  the 

order    previously    entered,    until    the 


hour  of  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow.  After 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  three  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each.  It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  follow  on 
after  the  execution  of  the  special 
orders  Just  referred  to. 

It  is  hoped  and  anticipated,  Mr. 
President,  that  at  approximately  11 
o'clock  tomorrow,  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  will  be  sought  or,  in  the 
alternative,  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1630,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 
of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that 
there  may  be  votes  during  the  day  to- 
morrow. I  would  not  anticipate  that 
tomorrow  will  be  a  late  day.  As  I  indi- 
cated previously,  I  do  not  exi)ect  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  session  on 
Friday,  absent  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  my  estimate,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  would  con- 
vene on  Monday  and  have  business  to 
transact  as  will  be  determined  and  an- 
nounced during  the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
business  to  transact.  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  has  any  matter 
he  wishes  to  address  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  further  business  to 
transact. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  There- 
fore, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:25  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  22,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21,  1982: 

E>KPARTltE]rr  OP  JUSTTCK 

Robert  W.  Merkle,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
X}-&.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  ol  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  L,  Fyke,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shall  for  the  central  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Gary  Loy  Richardson,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  T.  Gallery,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal!  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Stanley  I.  Marcus,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  WEEK 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  bomb, 
thoughtful  people  everywhere  came  to 
realize  the  dire  consequences  of  a  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

Since  that  time,  an  army  of  con- 
cerned Americans  has  been  enlisted 
sharing  that  same  concern  about  nu- 
clear annihilation.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mainstream  Americans  this 
week  are  raising  their  voice  across  this 
land  in  protest  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Two  nations,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  in  nimibers  great  enough  to 
reduce  the  globe  to  a  ball  of  cinder 
and  ash,  now  bear  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  this  peril. 

No  graver  issue  confronts  human- 
kind today  than  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

This  threat,  moreover,  is  compound- 
ed by  a  certain  strain  of  contemporary 
strategic  thinking  that  posits  it  may 
be  possible  to  fight  and  win  such  a 
war. 

Such  thinking  is  dangerous,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Nuclear  war  would  result  in 
death.  Injury,  and  disease  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. There  is  no  effective  medical 
response,  no  effective  civil  defense. 
Nor  is  there  a  chance  for  recovery. 
There  are  no  winners  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Nor  is  there  anything  so  important 
in  life  to  compel  us  to  push  the  button 
that  would  end  all  life  as  we  know  it. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  reduce  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  both  sides. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can. 

All  across  the  country,  religious 
leaders,  college  students,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness executives,  local  legislators,  to 
name  a  few,  are  organizing  to  demand 
a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

President  Eisenhower  once  said: 

People  In  the  long  run  are  going  to  do 
more  to  promote  peace  than  are  govern- 
ments. Indeed,  I  think  that  people  want 
peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days  gov- 
ernments had  better  get  out  of  their  way 
and  let  them  have  it. 

There  is  a  sense  of  immediacy  that 
has  not  been  felt  before.  And  there  is 
a  very  human  cry  that  is  being  ex- 
pressed for  the  first  time:  Individuals 
demanding  the  right  to  be  allowed 
some  control  over  their  destinies. 

And  it  is  an  eloquent  cry. 


Let  me  share  with  you  one  such 
voice,  Ms.  Jeane  Knox  Gibb,  whose  ar- 
ticle I  place  in  the  Record  along  with 
my  remarks. 

Jeane  Gibb  is  a  retired  social  worker 
and  cochairwoman  of  Cape  Anne 
Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

She  forcefully  airgues  that  the  freeze 
offers  us  a  way  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  to  reduce  the  chance  of  dis- 
aster and  to  proceed  with  negotiations 
to  preserve  our  gift  of  life  on  Earth. 
She  seeks  to  "make  this  a  safer  world 
to  grow  up  in." 

Our  defense  planners  should  share 
the  same  sentiment. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Jeane  Gibb. 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  Americans  who  stepped  forward 
to  protest  the  accelerating  nuclear 
arms  race.  And  we  all  should  be. 
Stop.  Bepork  It  Is  Too  Late! 
(By  Jean  Knox  Gibb) 

In  the  main  entrance  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Capitol  a  magnificent  bas-relief  de- 
picts a  prairie  family  walking  West  beside 
their  ox-drawn  covered  wagon.  Beneath  it  is 
carved  in  stone,  "The  Salvation  of  the  State 
Is  Watchfulness  in  the  Citizen." 

I  used  to  think  my  Nebraska  grandchil- 
dren were  safe  because  they  live  In  a  small 
town  near  Lincoln,  away  from  nuclear-tar- 
geted population  centers.  Then  I  learned 
about  the  shift  in  military  policy  from 
Mutual  assured  Destruction  to  "flexible  tar- 
geting," which  puts  at  risk  the  very  missiles 
in  the  mid- West  that  are  supposed  to  defend 
us  across  the  North  Pole.  Gradually  I  came 
to  realize  that  the  risk  is  much  greater  than 
can  be  calculated  in  terms  of  target  areas. 
The  change  in  nuclear  doctrine  means  that 
the  old  ideas  of  "preventive  war,"  which  we 
thought  we  had  rejected  as  immoral,  are 
still  around.  The  unthinkable  has  become 
do-able. 

To  illustrate:  Peace,  or  at  least  order, 
based  on  the  threat  of  massive  retaliation 
sounds  like  this  exchange  between  small 
boys  on  a  playground: 

"If  you  hit  me  I'll  hit  you  back," 

"If  you  pick  up  a  stick  I  will  pick  up  a 
stick." 

"If  you  come  at  me  with  your  stick  I  will 
hit  It  with  my  stick," 

Deterrence  is  undermined  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  real  fight  escalates  with  selective 
targeting:  "If  I  even  think  you  are  going  to 
hit  me  or  my  stick,  I  will  hit  you  or  your 
stick  first."  At  this  level  of  weaponry  one 
boy  may  win  and  one  may  lose. 

MAD,  or  Mutual  Assured  Destruction, 
sounds  like  this:  "Our  weapons  have  become 
so  tenible  that  If  either  of  us  strikes  first 
we  will  both  die."  This  doctrine,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  what  has  prevented  World 
War  III  so  far.  has  now  been  undermined  by 
"flexible  targeting."  or  the  capability  of 
both  sides  to  destroy  each  other's  missiles  In 
their  silos.  So  now  offense  can  be  Justified 
as  defense,  and  the  threat  of  a  first  strike 
has  become  a  weapon  of  diplomacy.  At  the 
same  time,  nuclear  weaponry  has  developed 
a  diabolical  momentum  of  Its  own  beyond 
any  human  being's  conscious  Intent.  This 


situation  can  only  lead  to  all  sides  losing  ev- 
erything. 

Trying  to  be  a  watchful  citizen  and  study 
all  sides  of  the  Issue.  I  have  been  browsing 
In  the  Magazine  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion and  the  writings  of  military  experts 
such  as  Bellanson  and  Cohen  ("A  New  Nu- 
clear Strategy,"  N.Y.  Times  Magazine,  Jan. 
24.  1982).  It  is  hard  going  at  first,  but  once  I 
get  over  my  initial  revulsion— a  gut  reaction 
that  seems  to  be  triggered  by  macho  lan- 
guage—military literature  begins  to  make  a 
lot  of  sense.  I  grasp  the  difference  between 
"counterforce,"  (against  military  targets) 
and  "countervalue"  (against  cities).  I  learn 
that  20  million  civilian  deaths  are 
"unacceptable."  and  that  "fratricide"  means 
that  tendency  of  bombs  In  a  multiple  war- 
head to  bimip  Into  each  other  If  detonated 
before  launch.  With  a  few  hours  of  this  I 
learn  a  lot,  but  something  Is  missing.  I  am 
not  feeling  anything;  I  am  numb.  Though 
brief,  the  experience  takes  me  back  to  an- 
other time  of  numbness— the  burnout  of 
working  In  a  state  hospital.  There  the  staff 
called  it  "affective  neutrality"  In  themselves 
"blimted  affect '  In  the  patients. 

I  have  found  it  healthier  to  focus  on  more 
positive  developments.  I  flhd  encourage- 
ment in  the  words  of  people  who  have  had  a 
change  of  mind  and  heart,  who  have  turned 
away  from  death  to  life-related  work.  It 
must  be  very  difficult  for  a  person  to  con- 
front the  possibility  that  his  own  life  work 
may  be  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of 
everything  he  has  lived  for.  Some  brave 
men  have  done  it.  At  the  end  of  a  long  and 
brilliant  career  as  general  and  commander- 
in-chief.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  warned  of  the 
self-perpetuating  power  of  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex.  Shortly  before  he  died. 
Albert  Einstein  expressed  regret  that  he 
had  ever  written  that  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt,  suggesting  the  A-bomb.  Admiral 
Gene  LaRoque  spoke  amost  apologetically 
of  his  background  as  a  military  man  as  he 
addressed  2,000  t>eople  at  the  benefit  con- 
cert of  Musicians  Against  Nuclear  Arms  In 
Symphony  Hall.  An  organization  of  High 
Technology  Professionals  is  helping  disen- 
chanted members  to  relocate  from  defense 
industries. 

But  what  can  the  rest  of  us  do.  as  watch- 
ful citizens?  We  have  already  done  a  lot  by 
participating  in  the  grassroots  movement 
for  a  mutual  Freeze  that  is  sprouting  every- 
where this  spring  In  the  form  of  petitions 
and  Town  Meeting  and  City  Council  resolu- 
tions. It  has  come  to  a  head  right  now  in  the 
bi-partisan  Kennedy-Conte  Resolution 
before  both  houses  of  Congress,  calling  for  a 
"mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion, testing  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles  and  delivery  sys- 
tems." 

There  is  much  more  to  be  done.  We  can 
support  our  Congressman.  Nick  Mavroules. 
an  influential  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Service  Committee,  who  has  staked  his 
career  on  his  new  belief  that  "any  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  spell  disaster  for  civili- 
zation on  this  planet. "  He  endorsed  the 
Mutual  Freeze  In  December,  even  before  re- 
ceiving the  petition  from  over  10.000  citi- 
zens of  the  6th  District.  Recently  he  shared 
the  podium  with  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott  at  a 
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huge  church  gathering  In  Ipswich,  dlacius- 
ing  "You.  Your  Family  and  the  Nuclear 
Amu  Race."  Now.  God  bless  him.  he  Is 
taUng  the  initiative  in  the  Massachuaetts 
Congressional  delegation  for  carrying  the 
Mutual  Freeze  petition  to  Washington. 
Even  as  I  write  this,  comes  the  news  that  he 
has  written  to  President  Reagan  urging  him 
to  meet  with  President  Brezhnev  to  discuss 
a  Mutual  Freeze. 

As  watchful  citizens  we  can  learn  about 
civil  defense,  study  all  aspects,  and  make  up 
our  own  minds  what  we  will  personally  do  in 
case  of  a  nuclear  alert.  We  can  each  write  a 
letter,  call  a  friend,  do  at  least  one  thing 
every  day  to  Join  in  the  tremendous 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  the  world 
over  that  is  crying  out  to  our  leaders.  "Stop, 
before  it  la  too  late!"* 


SENIORS  SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST 
CLEAN  AIR  BILL 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORCCON 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Clean  Air 
Act  from  crippling  amendments  a  new 
voice  has  emerged— that  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Senior  citizens  have  a  big  stake  In 
the  outcome  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee's  markup  of  H.R. 
5252— and  they  luiow  It.  We  hear  so 
much  In  Washington  today  about  the 
bottom  line.  The  human  bottom  line 
for  the  elderly  under  H.R.  5252.  Is  that 
their  health  Is  being  traded  to  Detroit 
for  a  paltry  sum. 

Consider  the  facts.  It  has  long  been 
acknowledged  that  dirty  air  conditions 
cause  adverse  health  affects.  Among 
those  effects  are  serious  impairment 
of  central  nervous  system  functions, 
dangerous  blood  carbon  monoxide 
levels,  severe  eye  and  respiratory  Irri- 
tation, and,  In  extreme  pollution  con- 
ditions, even  increased  hospitalizations 
and  death. 

What  Is  not  so  well  known,  however, 
is  the  extreme  nature  of  the  adverse 
health  affects  on  the  elderly  at  pollu- 
tion levels  well  below  the  national 
standards. 

A  recent  State  of  Illinois  study.  Indi- 
cates the  elderly  nm  an  Increased  risk 
of  aggravating  lung  and  heart  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  asthma,  at  particulate 
matter  and  sulphur  dioxide  levels  less 
than  half  of  that  permitted  under  the 
current  Clean  Air  Act. 

And  a  study  Just  completed  by  the 
American  Lung  Association  shows  that 
in  66  countries  of  Ohio  alone,  there 
are  more  than  1  million  people  65 
years  of  age  or  older  whose  health  Is 
threatened  because  they  live  in  areas 
where  pollution  levels  exceed  national 
standards. 

And  that  is  Just  In  Ohio.  All  told, 
there  are  some  154  million  people 
living  in  620  U.S.  counties  who  must 
breathe  dirty  air  because  their  county 
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does  not  meet  health  standards.  And 
that  is  under  the  current  Clean  Air 
Act.  One  can  Imagine  how  much  worse 
it  would  be  If  the  act  was  weakened. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  those 
whose  health  is  endangered,  I  recently 
held  a  press  briefing  with  representa- 
tives from  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion and  a  number  of  senior  citizen's 
groups.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  portions  of  their  state- 
ments: 

Natiohai.  Rxtirkd  Tkachxrs  Associatioh— 
AMKKCiAit  Associatioh  op  Rctired  Prasoits 

Wise  people  and  anyone  who  suffers  from 
a  chronic  illness,  will  tell  you  that  good 
health  is  the  most  important  asset  for  a 
happy  and  full  life  ...  An  aroused  and  con- 
cerned nation  insisted  on  tough  clean  air 
legislation  In  1970  and  the  public  support 
for  it  remains  strong  In  1982. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1982 
supported  by  .  .  .  Chairman  Waxman  and 
others  improve  the  1970  legislation  by 
streamlining  procedures,  extending  dead- 
lines and  addressing  the  controversial  ques- 
tions of  toxic  air  pollutants  and  acid  rain. 

The  Associations  believe  that  these 
amendments  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
clearer  air,  better  health  and  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life". 

NATIONAL  COUHCIL  ON  THB  AOING.  INC. 

Since  its  founding  in  1950.  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging  (NCOA)  has  been  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  health  of  our 
older  Americans.  We  believe  that,  in  1982,  a 
major  aspect  of  protecting  the  health  of  our 
elderly  is  protecting  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  air  they  breathe.  That  means 
supporting  the  tougher  standards  called  for 
in  HR  5555  .  .  . 

Whether  it's  sulfur  oxides  or  particulates 
or  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide,  or  some  com- 
bination. It  is  clear  that  persons  over  65  are 
more  susceptible  to  different  health  decre- 
ments from  air  pollution  than  their  children 
are. 

[Tlhls  is  a  matter  that  cuts  across  age 
groups.  Clean  air  is  a  heritage  that  older 
Americans  want  to  leave  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  one  they  cannot  purchase  no 
matter  how  high  their  income,  one  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  should  preserve 
by  passing  the  provisions  of  HR  5555". 

NATIONAL  CAUCUS  AND  CKNTIH  ON  BLACK  AGKD. 
INC. 

The  National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black 
Aged  (NCBA).  Is  very  concerned  about 
Issues  and  problems  which  impact  on  the  el- 
derly—particularly on  the  Black  elderly. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  is  one  of  these. 

The  majority  of  Black  elderly  who  reside 
In  urban  areas  live  In  and  around  heavily  In- 
dustrialized portions  of  the  city  where  .  .  . 
the  air  Is  more  often  than  not  polluted. 

Consequently,  in  addition  to  their  health 
problems  such  as  arthritis,  hypertension, 
cardiovascular  conditions  and  cardiopul- 
monary diseases,  they  are  often  forced  to 
further  curtail  their  day  to  day  activities, 
such  as  shopping  and/or  visits  to  the  doctor 
and  friends,  finding  that  they  must  remain 
inside  because  they  cannot  breathe  the  air 
in  the  streets  which  surround  them. 

[Tlhe  Black  elderly  .  .  .  are  exposed  to  an 
additional  health  hazard  which,  in  this  day 
of  modem  technology,  can  and  should  be 
controlled. 

The  NCBA  therefore  supports  .  .  .  efforts 
to  maintain  a  healthful  and  clean  environ- 
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ment— not  only  for  the  elderly,  but  for  all  of 

us". 

THE  GRAY  PANTHKRS 

The  Oray  Panthers,  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  over  40.000  people  with  local  net- 
works In  over  100  localities  across  the 
United  States,  support  the  efforts  ...  to 
maintain  standards  of  air  quality  control". 

THX  AMKRICAN  LUNG  ASSOCIATION 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
adverse  health  effects  of  air  pollution  that 
the  ALA  places  high  priority  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act. 

EHderly  people,  over  65  years  of  age,  have 
more  chronic  respiratory  disease  than  other 
segments  of  the  population.  In  addition,  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  body's  immune  system  de- 
creases with  age,  thereby  Increasing  suscep- 
tibility to  respiratory  Infections  and  adverse 
effects  from  air  pollution. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment .  .  .  has  developed  a  bill  which  will 
significantly  weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  programs  to 
provide  clean  and  healthful  air  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  American  Lung  Association 
cannot  support  such  action. 

The  subcommittee  action  to  retain  the 
health-based  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  is  a  meaningless  gesture  to  the 
health  community  upon  review  of  key 
amendments  adopted  by  a  12-member  ma- 
jority.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
ATLANTA  BRAVES 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  particular  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  rise  to  commend  the  Atlanta 
Braves  baseball  team  for  its  record- 
breaking  performance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1982  season.  With  their 
12th  consecutive  win,  against  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds  on  Tuesday  night,  the 
Braves  broke  the  post- 1900  major 
league  record  set  last  year  by  the  Oak- 
land A's  for  victories  at  the  start  of 
the  baseball  season. 
-  The  combination  of  pitching,  de- 
fense, and  timely  hitting  that  the 
Braves  have  displayed  throughout 
spring  training  and  the  opening  of  the 
regular  season  are  a  tribute  to  Manag- 
er Joe  Torre,  his  coaching  staff,  and 
his  players.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
getting  to  know  this  fine  group  of  ath- 
letes and  I  am  delighted  with  the  na- 
tional recognition  they  are  Justly  re- 
ceiving. 

All  of  us  in  Atlanta  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  most  successful  season  for 
our  Braves  and  I  hope  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  plan  to  Join  me  in 
Atlanta  during  October  for  the  world 
series.* 
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LAURENT  AND  THE  LATE 
ROGER  LAFERRIERE,  RHODE 
ISLAND  SMALL  BUSINESS  PER- 
SONS OF  1982 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1982 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration selects  an  outstanding  example 
of  small  business  enterprise  in  each 
State.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  chosen  to 
represent  the  many  small  business 
owners  and  operators  who  play  such  a 
vital  role  in  maintaining  the  health 
and  productivity  of  our  economy. 
These  award  recipients  are  representa- 
tive of  the  finest  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can energy,  efficiency,  and  productivi- 
ty. We  are  glad  to  honor  them  during 
National  Small  Business  Week. 

This  year  the  representatives  from 
my  State  so  honored  are  Laurent  and 
the  late  Roger  Laferriere  of  Woon- 
socket,  who  developed  the  Red  Top 
Dyeing  Corp.  into  a  thriving  family 
enterprise  now  employing  56  people. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Providence  Dis- 
trict Office  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  nominating  them  as 
the  SmaU  Business  Persons  for  1982. 

Laurent  and  Roger  Laferriere  were 
bom  in  Woonsocket,  R.I..  a  city  which 
at  one  time  was  a  major  textile  center 
of  the  United  States.  They  were 
brought  up  in  this  field,  specifically  in 
the  dyeing  business.  Red  Top  Dyeing 
Corp.  was  a  family  business  operated 
by  the  father  until  his  death  in  1968. 
Larry  and  Rogei  continued  operations 
for  3  years  to  pay  the  creditors  of  that 
business.  Early  in  1971,  Larry  devel- 
oped a  process  for  the  dyeing  of  hand 
knit  yams,  in  multi  colors.  The  equip- 
ment was  assembled  with  spare  parts 
from  many  types  of  machinery  and 
hours  of  hand  work.  Thus,  Sevico, 
Inc..  came  into  existence.  The  name  is 
a  compilation  from  the  dyeing  process 
known  as  SEveral  VIgoreau  COlors. 
Production  at  the  start  was  only  in  the 
dyeing  process  of  skeins  of  yam  sup- 
plied by  the  customers.  With  comple- 
tion of  the  dyeing,  the  yam  was  re- 
turned and  had  to  be  rewoimd  on  to 
cones  for  a  further  procedure,  known 
as  backwinding  by  the  customer. 

In  November  1971,  the  decision  was 
made  to  expand  the  operations  into 
the  winding  process.  They  proceeded 
to  acquire  the  machinery  needed  to 
add  the  new  procedure.  With  personal 
funds  of  $1,500  and  a  bank  loan  of 
$2,500  the  conversion  began. 

Ten  machines  were  purchased  from 
a  bank— eight  of  which  were  oper- 
ational and  two  for  spare  parts— one 
60-8pindle  backwinder— in  pieces 
which  were  assembled  in  a  "Rube 
Goldberg"  manner— and  other  ancil- 
lary equipment  from  a  closed-bid  sale 
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of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
When  in  place,  this  allowed  the  firm 
to  dye  the  yam  and  rewind  from  reel 
skeins  to  cones  to  pull  skeins.  Pull  pro- 
duction started  in  December  1971  with 
four  employees  in  5,000  square  feet  of 
space.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  new 
phase  of  operations  to  grow  which  re- 
quired larger  quarters  and  more  equip- 
ment and  the  dyeing  process  was 
phased  out.  In  July  1972,  the  Woon- 
socket Institution  Trust  Co.,  with  an 
SBA  guaranty,  granted  a  loan  of 
$62,000  to  the  firm. 

This  allowed  for  the  purchase  of 
eight  automatic  pull  skein  machines 
and  two  backwinding  machines.  Larger 
quarters  were  located  and  'uhe  firm 
was  moved  over  one  weekend.  Produc- 
tion capacity  increased  to  allow  the 
processing  of  20.000  poimds  of  yam 
weekly  but  actual  production  over  the 
year  averaged  to  10.000  poimds  per 
week.  Income  for  that  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $174,000  and  increased  to 
$397,000  in  fiscal  year  ending  March 
1976. 

In  August  1976,  a  new  loan  by  the 
bank  and  SBA  was  granted  in  the 
amount  of  $90,000.  This  allowed  for 
the  pay  out  of  the  balance  of  the  first 
loan  and  acquisition  of  two  6-spindle 
and  two  10-spindle  automatic  pull 
skein  machines  which  increased  the 
production  capacity  considerably.  Un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  major  custom- 
ers of  the  firm.  Grants,  Inc.,  filed 
bankruptcy  and  income  dropped  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  $228,000.  To  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  income  loss,  the  firm 
acquired  two  backwinders  to  process 
machine  knit  yams  and  solicited  any 
and  all  work  available.  Neither  broth- 
er was  able  to  take  a  salary  during  the 
summer  of  1977  which  historically  had 
been  a  slow  period  in  this  field.  Sales 
gradually  increased  during  this  period 
to  an  amount  of  $288,000  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  In  1979.  another  loan  of  $40,000 
was  granted  by  the  bank,  with  SBA 
gruaranty,  to  purchase  an  automatic  la- 
beler  and  an  additional  automatic  pull 
skein  machine.  With  this  equipment, 
the  production  capacity  improved 
again.  Sales  volume  for  fiscal  year 
1980  increased  to  $391,000.  Early  in 
1981,  the  machine  knit  machines  were 
sold  and  the  income  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  an  additional  automatic 
machine.  Also,  in  1981.  the  bank,  on 
its  own,  loaned  the  firm  $42,000  to 
purchase  a  second  automatic  labeler, 
an  automatic  bagging  mtwihlne  and  in- 
stalled a  second  bulking  oven  to  sup- 
plement the  original  oven  installed  in 
1971. 

The  present  operations  now  occupy 
44,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  on 
two  floors  and  have  a  production  ca- 
pacity of  90,000  pounds  per  week  as 
opposed  to  the  20,000  pounds  per  week 
in  1971.  Present  weekly  capacity  Is  the 
equivalent  of  over  5,600  hand-knitted 
sweaters.  The  number  of  employees 
has  increased  to  56  people  from  the 
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original  number  of  4  in  1971.  Among 
that  present  number,  45  are  women 
which  includes  both  handicapped  and 
minority  individuals.  Two  of  the  mi- 
nority persons  are  Laotians  who 
cannot  converse  in  English.  The  broth- 
ers and  a  number  of  the  employees  are 
of  French  origin  and  are  able  to  con- 
verse with  the  Laotians  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

This  firm  has  grown  steadily  since 
its  inception  in  1971  through  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  these  two 
brothers.  Based  on  the  activity  for  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1982  and 
income  of  $403,000  in  this  period,  the 
prospect  for  the  full  fiscal  year  of  1982 
would  indicate  probable  income  of  Just 
under  $1  million.  The  abilities  of  these 
two  brothers  have  dovetailed  well  in 
the  management  of  the  business. 
Larry  is  the  production  person  who 
has,  since  the  start,  devised  and  impro- 
vised in  adapting  of  the  equipment  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  production 
capacity.  Roger,  who  unfortunately 
passed  away  in  August  1981  at  his 
desk,  was  the  office  person  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  financial  activities  of 
the  business.  His  knowledge  and 
penchant  for  detail  are  best  shown  in 
the  internal  financial  data  included  in 
this  nomination.  He  was  seldom  far  off 
in  the  pro  forma  projections  and  the 
actual  activities  of  any  given  year. 

The  Providence  district  office  is 
proud  to  nominate  Laurent  and  the 
late  Roger  Laferriere  as  the  small 
business  persons  for  1982.  The  history 
of  the  firm  under  their  direction  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  concept  upon 
which  the  United  States  has  been 
built.  The  dream  syndrome  that 
anyone  with  the  desire  and  dedication 
can  be  a  smsJl  business  person.  The 
awarding  of  this  honor  to  Laurent  and 
Roger  Laferriere  is  a  small  way  of 
saying:  "A  Job  well  done."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  LOGAN 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  testimonial  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  area  for  Robert  Logan, 
who  was  stepping  down  after  30  years 
as  executive  vice  president  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Employers  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  more  than  200 
contractors  in  western  New  York. 

Having  worked  on  many  public  im- 
provements and  commiinity  issues 
over  many  years  with  Bob,  I  know  the 
tributes  he  was  accorded  at  that 
dinner  were  richly  deserved. 

The  spirit  of  that  evening  and  the 
depth,  breadth  and  quality  of  Bob 
Logan's  contribution  to  his  industry 
and  our  community  at  large  were  cap- 
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tured  crisply  yet  thoroughly  in  the 
"Labor  Comment"  column  in  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  on  April  10.  1982. 

Written  by  the  News'  highly  regard- 
ed labor  writer,  Eki  Kelly,  the  article, 
which  follows,  is  a  nice  tribute  to  a 
sterling  citizen: 

LOGAM  BOILT  REPTJTATIOH  POR  SERVICE 

Many  an  Industry  and  union  leader  re- 
cently had  a  lot  of  nice  things  to  say  about 
Bob  Logan.  He  deserved  them. 

Logan,  who's  66.  was  stepping  down  after 
30  years  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Construction  Industry  Employers  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  more  than  200  con- 
tractors. 

The  association  negotiates  and  oversees 
the  Implementation  of  labor  contracts  with 
area  unions  of  bricidayers.  carpenters, 
cement  masons.  Ironworkers,  laborers,  oper- 
ating engineers  and  truck  drivers. 

The  occasion  for  the  kudos  for  Logan, 
who'll  stay  on  as  a  consultant  for  the  Con- 
tractors' organization,  was  a  testimonial 
dinner  at  the  Marriott  Inn. 

Contractors  from  all  over  the  state  noted 
the  contributions  he  made  in  his  three  dec- 
ades of  service  to  the  industry. 

Especially  indicative  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Logan  is  held  were  warm  words  from 
representatives  of  labor  organizations  who 
sat  across  from  him.  as  adversaries,  at  col- 
lective bargaining  time. 

Bricklayers'  business  agent  Joe  McOov- 
em.  speaking  for  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  Buffalo  and  Vicinity  (AFL-CIO). 
lauded  Logan's  ability  and  fairness.  So  did 
Buddy  Bodewes.  chief  of  area  carpenters. 

A  former  marine  combat  engineer  who 
saw  action  in  the  Pacific  In  World  War  II 
and  in  the  Korean  War.  Logan  served  the 
local  construction  industry  during  some  of 
its  most  difficult  and  tumultuous  years.  His 
record  in  its  behalf  Is  remarkable. 

The  Bennett  High  and  Penn  State  gradu- 
ate figured  prominently  in  the  industry's  in- 
volvement in  affirmative  action.  The  experi- 
ence began  here  in  the  1960.  with  an  early 
Justice  training  program  for  minorities  with 
some  skills.  It  exploded  in  1969  when  Gov. 
Rockefeller  suspended  construction  of  the 
new  State  University  of  Buffalo  Amherst 
Campus  when  students  objected  to  minori- 
ty-hiring practices  on  the  project. 

Logan  was  in  on  many  of  the  subsequent 
negotiations  that  led  to  creating  the  Buffalo 
Affirmative  Action  Program  for  the  con- 
struction industry  and  lifting  the  UB  build- 
ing moratorium  11  months  after  it  was  im- 
posed. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  he  played 
large  roles  in  helping  to  keep  the  program 
viable  and  guiding  it  through  periods  of 
change. 

Logan's  foresight  aided  the  Construction 
Industry  Employers  Association  In  reaching 
historic  early  contract  agreements  in  1980. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  contractors  and 
unions  worked  out  accords  8  months  before 
their  then-current  pacts  expired.  The 
achievement  guaranteed  industry  stability 
into  1984. 

Though  busy  for  his  employers.  Logan 
found  time  for  service  to  his  community. 

When  the  state's  Taylor  Law  went  on  the 
books  in  1967.  confronting  nervous  local 
governments  with  the  necessity  of  bargain- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  unions  of  their 
employees.  Logan  volunteered  his  negotiat- 
ing expertise  to  the  Town  of  Tonawanda. 

To  help  it  over  the  trauma  of  the  initial 
round  of  bargaining,  he  represented  the 
town  board  in  contract  talks  with  its  blue- 
collar  union  and  police  union. 
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Logan,  who  lives  in  the  village,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Kenmore  Housing  Author- 
ity since  its  establishment  10  years  ago.  The 
100-unit  Kenmore  Village  Apartments  for 
the  elderly,  at  Colvln  and  Kenmore  avenues, 
was  built  during  his  tenure. 

Knowledgeable,  accessible,  co-operative, 
forthright,  he  has  been  successful  at  pro- 
jecting to  the  public  the  positions  and  aspi- 
rations of  his  indtistry. 

Throughout  his  30  years.  In  good  times 
and  bad.  in  tense  circumstances  or  calm, 
Logan  has  been  a  true  professional. 

The  construction  Industry,  the  labor-man- 
agement community,  and  the  community  at 
large,  are  fortunate  to  have  him.* 
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OPPOSITION  TO  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES CORPORATION  FUNDING 
CUTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NXW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion concerning  the  funding  for  Legal 
Services  Corporation  (LSC).  The  pro- 
posed zero  funding  for  ISC  in  1983 
represents  a  major  step  backward  in 
the  society's  fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
most  basic  goals  of  democracy;  equal 
justice. 

Without  the  LSC  the  poor  of  this  so- 
ciety will  be  denied  adequate  legal  rep- 
resentation, and  effectively  denied 
even  minimal  access  to  our  Nation's 
courts. 

The  letter  from  the  New  York  State 
Bar  reads  as  follows: 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia. 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Garcia:  We  have  re- 
cently learned  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal of  zero  funding  for  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration (LSC)  In  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
its  additional  recommendation  that  funding 
for  LSC  be  terminated  when  the  current 
Continuing  Resolution  runs  out  of  March 
31,  The  New  York  SUte  Bar  Association 
continues  wholeheartedly  to  support  ade- 
quate funding  for  L£C.  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
work  of  legal  services  programs  within  New 
York  State  during  the  past  year.  The  value 
of  these  programs  is  enormous  not  only  be- 
cause they  Insure  access  to  our  system  of 
Justice  which  would  otherwise  not  be  pro- 
vided but  also  because  the  services  are  ren- 
dered in  a  high-quality,  cost-effective  fash- 
ion. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  and  local 
Bar  Associations  throughout  New  York  are 
working  diligently  to  expand  the  role  of  the 
private  bar  in  providing  legal  services  to  low 
income  people.  New  programs  are  being  es- 
tablished and  existing  programs  are  being 
augmented.  Although  the  private  bar  is  co- 
operating to  a  great  extent  to  help  fill  the 
void  created  by  the  25%  reduction  In  fund- 
ing this  year,  even  that  void  cannot  nearly 
be  filled  by  the  involvement  of  the  private 
bar.  There  simply  are  far  too  many  poor 
people  in  need  of  legal  services  in  New  York 
(100.000  low  income  people  were  served  by 


legal  services  programs  in  1981.  many  with 
specialized  problems)  and  the  private  bar 
can  only  undertake  to  represent  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  people. 

The  New  York  State  Bar  Association  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  help  insure  equal 
access  to  our  system  of  Justice  for  poor 
people:  however,  we  believe  that  adequate 
funding  from  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion is  essential  if  meaningful  access  is  to  be 
maintained. 

I  urge  you  strongly  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  either  this  year  or 
next  year. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

David  S.  Williams. 

President, 
New  York  State  Bar  Association.m 


CARIBBEAN  INITIATIVES  AND 
CARIBBEAN  NEEDS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  a  pair  of  recent  ar- 
ticles in  the  New  York  Times,  in  which 
former  Ambassador  Sally  Shelton  has 
drawn  on  her  considerable  expertise  in 
Caribbean  affairs  to  put  forward  some 
important  considerations  regarding 
that  area,  which  is  of  such  crucial  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  She  is  a 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  five  eastern 
Caribbean  countries  and  Special  Rep- 
resentative to  five  more.  She  is  now  a 
fellow  at  the  Center  for  International 
Affairs  at  Harvard  University. 

While  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's Caribbean  Basin  initiative  as  in- 
novative and  long  overdue.  Ambassa- 
dor Shelton  makes  the  very  valid  point 
that  the  principal  problems  of  the 
region  are  "the  severe  poverty  and 
double-digit  unemployment  plaguing 
nearly  every  island."  She  correctly 
stresses  the  need  for  us  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  West  Indisins  own  percep- 
tion of  their  problems. 

Ambassador  Shelton  also  reminds  us 
that  the  problems  of  Central  America 
and  of  the  Caribbean  nations  are  not 
the  same,  and  that  while  Central 
America  has  a  substantial  private 
sector  able  to  respond  to  stimulation, 
too  many  Caribbean  nations  need  sig- 
nificant help  in  the  public  sector 
before  meaningful  private  develop- 
ment will  be  possible.  Such  basics  as 
adequate  internal  transportation  and 
an  educated  work  force  will  have  to  be 
developed  if  real  economic  growth  is  to 
take  place.  This  means  that  assistance 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  private  sector, 
but  will  have  to  address  critical  public 
needs  as  well. 

The  articles  follow: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  1.  1982] 

The  U.S.  AND  THE  West  Indies— I:  The  Same 

Caribbean 

(By  Sally  Shelton) 

Cambridge.  Mass.— In  his  generally  lauda- 
ble speech  announcing  the  new  Caribbean 
basin  initiative.  President  Reagan  depicted 
Cuban  adventurism  and  subversion  as  the 
core  of  Central  America's  and  the  Caribbe- 
an's problems.  Whether  his  grim  picture  Is 
accurate  or  not  for  Central  America,  It  left 
many  West  Indians  wondering  whether  he 
was  talking  about  the  same  Caribbean  they 
call  home. 

The  Administration's  view  of  the  Caribbe- 
an, and  Cuba's  role  there,  seems  based  less 
on  West  Indian  realities  than  on  the  Admin- 
istration's insistence  on  fusing  the  Caribbe- 
an Islands  with  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus. The  roots  of  today's  turmoil  in  Central 
America— decades  of  gross  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequities,  authoritarianism,  right- 
wing  repression,  and.  more  recently.  Cuban 
exploitation  of  these  problems— generally 
do  not  exist  in  the  moderate  parliamentary 
democracies  of  the  Caribbean.  Moreover: 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Cuba's  role  In  the 
Caribbean  differs  significantly  from  its  role 
in  Central  America. 

Although  Cuba's  presence  and  Influence 
In  Central  America  have  bloomed  through 
successful  support  for  rebel  forces,  Cuba's 
conduct  in  the  Caribljean  is  different.  In  the 
islands.  Cuba  avoids  identification  with  sub- 
version and.  in  fact,  pragmatically  recog- 
nizes the  benefits  of  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  West  Indian  governments.  Cuba 
maintains  diplomatic  ties  with  virtually  all 
the  governments  of  the  Caribbean  and  uses 
the  diplomatic  tools  that  most  governments 
use  to  gain  influence:  scholarships,  techni- 
cal assistance,  disaster  relief,  cultural  ex- 
change, friendship  associations.  Available 
evidence  reflects  very  limited  Cuban  finan- 
cial support  for  minuscule  far-left  groups, 
probably  Just  enough  to  keep  them  afloat. 
And  In  neither  of  the  two  recent  Instances 
of  revolutionary  change  In  the  Caribbean- 
Grenada  and  Surlname— can  responsibility 
be  laid  at  Cuba's  doorstep. 

Nonetheless,  not  all  is  going  well  for  Cuba. 
In  recent  years,  Cuba  has  suffered  a  series 
of  blows  that  appear  to  have  substantially 
reduced  its  influence  in  the  Caribbean.  Its 
major  setback  undoubtedly  was  the  defeat 
of  Michael  Manley.  Jamaica's  former  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  subsequent  cooling  of  re- 
lations. Recent  elections  in  six  other  Carib- 
bean countries  have  resulted  In  victories  of 
moderate-to-conservative  governments,  with 
leftist  groups  overwhelmingly  defeated  in 
country  after  country.  But  Cuba's  worst  dip- 
lomatic setback  came  in  1980,  when  a  CXiban 
Air  Force  plane  strafed  a  Bahamas  coast 
guard  vessel  in  then  disputed  waters,  killing 
several  Bahamians.  Cuba  apologized  and  in- 
demnified the  families,  but  the  incident  sent 
shock  waves  through  the  Caribbean,  and 
washed  out  much  of  the  good  will  Cuba  had 
accrued  through  well  publicized  programs 
of  health  care,  education,  literacy,  and 
housing. 

Cuba's  most  significant  gain  has  been  es- 
tablishment of  a  close  relationship  with  tiny 
Grenada  (population  115,000)  after  the  1979 
coup  that  ousted  the  island's  corrupt  and 
despotic  Prime  Minister.  Eric  Galry.  Cuba 
has  since  provided  fisheries  experts,  doctors, 
teachers— and  security  assistance.  Most  im- 
portant has  been  sizeable  Cuban  aid  to  build 
a  new  international  airport,  which  every 
Grenadlan— Indeed  every  West  Indian— feels 
his  Island  deserves  as  the  key  to  expanding 
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tourism,  a  prime  earner  of  foreign  ex- 
change. But  it  is  possible  that  Grenada,  one 
of  the  poorest  countires  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  and  with  a  not  altogether  popu- 
lar government,  may  end  up  as  something 
less  than  an  asset  for  Havana.  Marginal  im- 
provements in  Cuba's  relations  with  Surl- 
name and  with  Guyana  (led  by  an  Increas- 
ingly Isolated  and  unpopular  authoritarian 
Government)  constitute  the  limited  list  of 
Cuban  achievements  In  the  Caribbean. 

West  Indian  oplnion-shapers  unanimously 
consider  the  main  threat  to  their  security 
not  Cuba  but  rather  the  severe  poverty  and 
double-digit  unemployment  plaguing  nearly 
every  Island. 

The  Reagan  Administration  would  do  well 
to  heed  West  Indians'  own  perceptions  of 
their  problems  rather  than  Insist  on  an 
analysis  made  In  Washington.  The  potential 
for  Cuban  mischief-making  should  not  be  ig- 
nored but  neither  should  it  be  exaggerated. 
The  United  States  could  enhance  Its  Influ- 
ence far  more  by  promptly  and  generously 
responding  to  the  region's  pressing  econom- 
ic needs.  It  could  thereby  Inhibit  future  in- 
roads that  the  Cubans  might  make  among 
West  Indians  suffering  from  unemployment 
and  poverty.  Washington  should  deal  now 
with  the  economic  crisis  in  the  Caribbean 
that  spUls  daily  onto  United  States  shores 
in  the  form  of  dramatically  increasing  Ille- 
gal migration.  Washington  should  also  avoid 
'Cubaphobe  "  rhetoric  that  exaggerates  the 
real  threat  posed  by  Havana.  Such  a  mind- 
set contributes  to  the  perception  among 
West  Indians  that  our  attention  to  the 
region  derives  more  from  a  preoccupation 
with  Cuba  than  from  a  true  commitment  to 
economic  development  and  political  amity 
with  close  neighbors. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,  1982] 

The  U.S.  and  the  West  Ikdiks— II:  An>  the 

POBUC  Sector 

(By  Sally  A.  Shelton) 

Cambridge,  Mass.— As  Prime  Minister 
Vere  Bird  of  the  tiny  Caribbean  country  of 
Antigua  puts  it:  You  can't  pull  yourself  up 
by  the  bootstraps  If  you  don't  have  the 
bootstraps. 

He  echoes  the  concern  felt  by  many  West 
Indian  leaders  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's Caribbean  basin  Initiative,  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  own  philosophy  for  the 
United  States'  economy,  focuses  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  the  main  path  to  economic  de- 
velopment while  downplaying  urgently 
needed  aid  for  the  public  sector.  In  fact,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  Administration's  new 
program  for  economic  recuperation  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  does  Just 
that:  It  is  aimed  largely  at  stimulating  pri- 
vate Investment  and  at  steering  develop- 
ment aid  and  technical  assistance  into  pri- 
vate-sector activities;  help  for  the  underde- 
veloped public  sector,  desperately  short  of 
capital,  gets  short  shrift. 

In  a  region  suffering  from  double-digit  un- 
employment, declining  production,  severe 
shortaiges  of  technical  skills,  and  virtually 
nonexistent  capital  markets,  an  Initiative 
aimed  at  breathing  new  life  into  the  slug- 
gish private  sector  is  Innovative  and  long- 
overdue.  That  sector  can  provide  much- 
needed  technology,  managerial  know-how, 
market  development,  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, production  for  exports.  Most  Carib- 
bean countries  welcome  the  spirit  behind 
the  proposed  private-sector  plan,  which 
could  be  an  effective  tool  for  dealing  with 
the  most  urgent  problem  In  the  area:  rates 
of  unemployment  averaging  25  to  30  per- 
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cent,  perhaps  double  that  figure  among  the 
young  (who,  as  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries, account  for  at  least  one-half  the  popu- 
lation). 

The  problem.  West  Indians  argue.  Is  that 
a  private-sector  strategy  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice. Time  and  again.  West  Indian  govern- 
ment and  business  leaders  assert  that.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  private-sector  approach,  the 
United  States  should  assist  the  fledgling 
public  sector  in  order  to  develop  the  eco- 
nomic infrastructure— roads,  water  facilities, 
assured  energy  supplies,  transport,  commu- 
nications, the  ability  to  handle  cargo,  a 
trained  workforce— without  which  no  invest- 
ment, local  or  foreign,  is  likely  to  be  attract- 
ed. 

One  of  the  Caribbean's  leading  business- 
men told  me  of  the  concern  of  many  others 
over  Mr.  Reagan's  linking  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  Into  one  development 
plan.  Central  America's  main  economic 
problem,  he  pointed  out.  Is  to  stimulate  the 
private  sector.  The  Caribbean's,  however,  Is 
to  create  a  private  sector— but  first  there 
must  be  an  Infrastructure  upon  which  to 
build  that  sector. 

Even  allowing  for  a  bit  of  hyperbole,  the 
point  is  well  taken.  In  the  tiny  country  of 
Dominica,  for  example,  foreign  businessmen 
are  faced  with  a  grueling  two-hour  drive 
around  mountainous  hairpin  curves  Just  to 
get  from  tlie  airport  to  the  capital.  That 
Island  has  yet  to  supply  electricity  to  one- 
quarter  of  its  population  since  the  devastat- 
ing hurricanes  of  1979  and  1980.  On  Gre- 
nada, the  manager  of  the  major  agro-Indus- 
try plant  cannot  use  his  relatively  sophisti- 
cated machinery  because  of  dally,  prolonged 
power  outages.  Haiti's  agricultural  produce, 
an  important  source  of  Income,  Is  so  serious- 
ly damaged  by  the  time  It  gets  to  port  along 
poor  or  nonexistent  roads  that  it  neither 
can  be  exported  nor  marketed  at  home. 

The  West  Indian  workforce  Is  similarly 
handicapped,  lacking  even  rudimentary 
technical  skills.  The  Caribbean  educational 
system  needs  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
In  order  to  make  it  less  oriented  toward 
white-collar  work  and  more  directed  toward 
teaching  basic  technical  skills  and  a  work 
ethic  to  the  blue-collar  workforce.  Both  are 
scarce  in  the  Caribbean  yet  both  are  prereq- 
uisites to  attracting  private  Investment. 
More  than  one  West  Indian  country  has  lost 
United  States  Investment  because  the  labor 
force  cann()t  meet  production  targets. 

Civil  servants,  who  help  development  gov- 
ernments' economic-growth  strategies  and 
who  deal  extensively  with  the  private 
sector,  lack  adequate  education  and  techni- 
cal training  as  well.  In  a  recent  survey.  West 
Indian  government  and  business  leaders 
placed  the  technical  skill  of  the  average 
West  Indian  civil  servant  at  4  on  a  scale  of 
1-to-lO— a  serious  Indictment  of  the  public 
sector's  ability  to  provide  necessary  support 
for  the  private  sector's  development  efforts. 

West  Indian  needs  are  different  from 
those  of  Central  America's,  and  United 
States  aid  programs  should  recognize  the 
distinction.  Private-sector  development  in 
the  Caribbean  will  be  hobbled  by  stunted 
public  sectors,  unless  Washington  comes  to 
grips  with  this  fact.  The  Caribt>ean  basin 
Initiative  will  not  produce  the  best  possible 
results  unless  Washington  accords  the 
public  sector  a  higher  priority.* 
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CRIME  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OT  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
crime  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  us  today. 

In  many  conmiunities,  law-abiding 
citizens  are  becoming  victims  or  live  in 
fear  of  becoming  victims  of  violent 
crime.  Robberies  and  thefts  are  on  the 
Increase.  The  dockets  of  our  courts  are 
jammed  with  cases,  many  of  which 
take  months  for  disposition.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  U.S.  prison  popula- 
tion Is  increasing  at  the  highest  rate  in 
56  years,  and  many  of  our  penal  insti- 
tutions are  dangerously  overcrowded. 

All  this  is  happening  at  a  time  when 
many  communities  are  forced  by  the 
current  recession  to  lay  off  police,  and 
many  States  are  unable  to  take  up  the 
slack  because  of  decreased  revenues 
and  increased  demands  of  our  citizens 
for  needed  services. 

The  need  is  greater  than  ever  for  as- 
sistance to  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  President  Reagan  recently  called 
for  a  "war  on  crime."  However,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  airticle  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  President  pro- 
poses to  fight  crime  with  little  more 
than  cliches. 

According  to  the  Monitor,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  cutbacks  of  more 
than  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  FBI.  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  attorneys,  U.S.  mar- 
shals and  Immigration  officials,  includ- 
ing the  possible  elimination  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. Experts  say  this  will  cripple 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  at  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  protect  our  citizens  is  great- 
est. 

The  article  follows: 
BoBcn  Cuts  Trxkatxh  To  Tak*  Porch  Ottt 

OF  RXAGAM'S  "W/Ut  ON  CtUMX" 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 
Washington.— The  Reagan  administration 
may  have  declared  war  on  crime."  but  It 
will  be  a  battle  with  reduced  troops  and 
equipment.  This  Is  the  Judgment  of  many 
members  of  Congress  as  well  as  local  law-en- 
forcement officials  as  they  weigh  the  words 
from  the  Presidents  self-styled  "bully 
pulpit"  against  the  actions  he  is  taking. 

Federal  crime-flghtlng  programs  are  not 
being  spared  the  kinds  of  spending  cuts 
widespread  in  Washington  these  days.  The 
administration's  recent  second  round  of 
budget  reductions  for  1982  raised  Justice 
Department  cuts  to  more  than  $350  million. 
This  Includes  about  $50  million  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  $35 
million  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  attorneys,  marshals,  and  im- 
migration officials  will  be  affected,  and 
there  are  strong  Indications  that  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  will  be 
disbanded,  its  duties  reduced  and  delegated 
to  other  agencies. 
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Such  cuts,  says  an  official  with  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  are 
likely  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  local 
law-enforcement  efforts.  For  examplf ,  says 
LACP  spokesman  Robert  Angrls&ni.  the  FBI 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  search  nationwide 
criminal  history  records  based  on  finger- 
prints taken  by  local  officials. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
has  provided  208  special  agents  to  local  task 
force  groups  pursuing  major  drug  dealers. 
But  this  will  be  reduced  to  94  agents,  com- 
plains Rep.  WUllam  J.  Hughes  (D)  of  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  crime. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  reported 
this  week  that  the  US  prison  population  is 
Increasing  at  the  highest  rate  In  56  years, 
putting  more  than  20,000  additional  people 
Into  already  overcrowded  facilities.  The  at- 
torney general's  violent  crime  task  force 
earlier  this  year  recommended  a  $2  billion 
federal  program  for  new  prisons,  but  the 
White  House  rejected  this  as  too  costly.  The 
administration  also  has  sharply  reduced 
funding  for  some  400  halfway  houses. 

"When  one  looks  at  the  Increase  In  the 
number  of  violent  crimes  and  the  number  of 
firearms  used  In  those  crimes.  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  federal  government  must  play 
a  larger  role  In  combating  the  problem." 
says  Police  Chief  Pat  Mlnettl  of  Hampton. 
Va.  IAt.  Mlnettl  recently  testified  on  Capitol 
Hill  on  behalf  of  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search forum,  a  group  of  police  chief  execu- 
tives. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (BATF) 
"does  face  substantial  budget  cuts."  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary  John  Walker  says 
"no  final  decision  has  been  made  to  disman- 
tle or  abolish  BATF."  Tet.  according  to  an 
internal  Treasury  Department  memoran- 
dum, a  "steering  committee  on  the  phase- 
out  of  BATP"  has  been  named. 

Fire  officials  and  Insurance  companies,  as 
well  as  police  executives,  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  BATP  since  the 
agency  provldea  major  support  for  arson 
control. 

"Many  of  the  Newark  arson  squad's  inves- 
tigations have  progressed  beyond  our  capa- 
bilities only  because  of  the  Intervention  of 
the  Biu^au  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms," said  Battalion  Chief  Robert  Fltz- 
patrick  of  the  Newark.  NJ..  fire  depart- 
ment. 

Noting  that  araon-for-proflt  Increases 
during  tough  economic  times.  Penelope  Far- 
thing of  the  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion says,  "now  is  the  least  appropriate  time 
to  reduce  the  federal  law  enforcement  pres- 
ence in  arson  detection  and  enforcement. " 

On  Capitol  Hill,  many  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats  agree  with  RepresenUtlve 
Hughes  who  says  "we  need  to  praise  the 
Lord  and  pass  the  ammunition. "  Rep.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  (R)  of  New  York  (who  was  robbed 
at  gunpoint  on  Capitol  Hill  earlier  this  year) 
has  proposed  a  new  block  grant  that  would 
help  local  authorities  hire  more  police  offi- 
cers. 

"Many,  many  of  us  are  in  favor  of  cuts 
says  Rep.  Harold  Sawyer  of  Michigan,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  crime  subcom- 
mittee. "But  I  do  think  law  enforcement  is 
the  essence  of  governmental  functions."* 
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SHOWCASE  IN  ECOLOGY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUPORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  Apnl  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  Is  fortu- 
nate to  have  one  of  the  most  creative, 
innovative  business  operations  in 
America,  Mudd's  Restaurant  in  San 
Ramon,  Calif. 

In  addition  to  serving  great  meals, 
the  restaurant  is  operated  with  an  un- 
precedented attention  and  respect  for 
ecology.  The  restaurant  building  is  de- 
signed for  maximum  use  of  solar 
energy  and  Is  a  model  for  the  homes 
and  businesses  of  the  future.  The  res- 
taurant operators  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  this  demonstration  of  natural 
design  features  that  prove  to  all  of  us 
how  we  can  better  use  nature,  rather 
than  abuse  it. 

The  following  article  from  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  describes  the  restaurant: 
[Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Jan.  24,  1982] 

RXSTAURANT  IS  SHOWCASE  IN  ECOLOOT 

(By  Patricia  Radin) 

San  Ramon.— When  Virginia  Mudd 
Madden  planted  com  and  tomato  seeds  next 
to  her  new  restaurant  last  spring,  she  may 
have  been  figuratively  planting  the  seeds  of 
a  commercial  revolution  as  well. 

She  combined  a  commercial  enterprise 
with  a  parklike  demonstration  ecology  proj- 
ect. 

Mudd's  Restaurant,  as  she  dubbed  it,  and 
its  nine-acre  grounds  are  a  working  model  of 
water-  and  energy-conscious  technology: 
solar-heated  buildings,  organic  garden, 
native-plant  landscaping,  even  a  water- 
saving  Swedish  toilet. 

"I  was  compelled  to  do  this  thing."  she 
shrugs.  "I  got  the  idea  almost  six  years  ago 
and— well,  you  could  almost  say  It  possessed 
me." 

The  idea  of  founding  a  restaurant-ecology 
center  gained  an  eager  following  of  ecology- 
minded  San  Ramon  Valley  residents. 

One  follower.  Kerry  Marshall,  became  so 
enthusiastic  he  quit  his  job  three  years  ago 
to  help  develop  the  garden  and  watch  over 
the  construction.  His  staff  position  now  In- 
cludes responsibility  for  the  visitors'  center. 

"This  project  is  unusual  because  most  of 
the  time,  people  who  want  to  see  solar 
power  and  organic  gardening  demonstrated 
go  the  evangelistic  non-profit  corporation 
route."  he  said. 

"We  think  It's  time  to  take  it  one  step  fur- 
ther, to  show  that  the  technology  can  work 
In  a  competitive  business  situation." 

The  restaurant,  with  sculptured  cedar 
paneling,  brightly  woven  tablecloths  and 
trellised  patios,  exudes  artless  country 
charm.  But  underpinning  the  breezy-look- 
ing design  Is  the  newest  technology. 

Elght-lnch-thick  concrete  floors,  painted 
to  look  like  red  tiles,  absorb  the  sun's  heat 
by  day  and  release  it  after  dark.  The  floors 
function  like  a  sidewalk  tiiat  warms  during 
a  hot  siuiuner  day  and  still  feels  toasty  to 
bare  (eet  In  the  chilly  dusk  air. 

Like  the  floors.  Mudd's  3-inch-thlck  plas- 
ter walls  help  keep  It  comforuble.  comple- 
mented by  double-glazed  windows  that  are 
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Impervious  to  drafts.  The  result  Is  even, 
cozy  warmth  In  winter.  There  is  little  use 
for  the  backup  gas  heater. 

In  the  scorching  summers  of  the  San 
Ramon  Valley,  the  same  heavy  walls  and 
floors  stay  cool.  An  evaporation  cooling 
system— outdoor  air  blown  past  drizzling 
water  and  then  circulated  through  the  res- 
taurant—Is the  building's  only  air-condition- 
ing system. 

Windows  and  overhangs  are  oriented  to 
take  In  the  low-lying  winter  sun  but  to  block 
out  the  direct  overhead  rays  of  summer. 

Thlrty-three-year-old  Madden  attended 
Stanford  University  for  a  year,  tried  the 
University  of  California's  Berkeley  campus 
for  her  sophomore  year  and  then  dropped 
college  altogether,  concluding  that  "life  was 
much  more  Interesting. " 

Devoted  to  her  Ideals,  she  worked  in  the 
local  office  of  Rep.  Portney  H.  "Pete"  Stark. 

A  few  years  later,  she  and  a  woman  friend 
took  a  cross-continental  bicycle  trip.  The 
rugged  experience,  she  says  gave  her  the 
confidence  to  take  other  big  risks— like 
starting  the  restaurant. 

Blueprints,  photos  and  books  about  the 
project  are  available  In  the  Visitors'  Center, 
a  place  with  a  crackling  wood-burning  stove 
and  soft  armchairs. 

Those  who  become  Inspired  to  start  their 
own  gardens  can  even  buy  carefully  chosen 
seeds,  pitchforks  and  hoes  at  the  center. 

E^'en  In  midwinter,  an  organic  garden 
behind  the  resUurant  overflows  with  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  lettuce,  broccoli,  herbs 
and  flowers  for  Mudd's  tables.  By  summer, 
the  garden  will  be  enlarged  to  a  small  farm 
where  enough  foods  and  flowers  will  be 
raised  to  supply  other  Bay  Area  restaurants, 
she  says. 

Mudd's  five  gardeners  eagerly  take  school 
groups  and  restaurant  visitors  on  tours  of 
the  plot  and  lend  them  books  and  pamph- 
lets on  organic  farming. 

The  restaurant  and  bar— featuring  live 
classical  and  Jazz  piano  music— has  been 
open  evenings  since  June.  Lunches  will  be 
served  beginning  this  spring.  Uke  most  new 
businesses,  the  restaurant  has  not  made 
money  yet  for  Its  owner.  But  because  of  Its 
location  and  setting,  It  may  become  the  first 
profit-making  project  of  its  kind.* 


NEW  FEDERALISM 
COMMENTARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  numerous  reports  and 
articles  published  on  the  President's 
program  for  a  New  Federalism.  Of  the 
commentaries  I  have  seen  so  far,  one 
Stands  out  as  particularly  penetrating. 

In  the  March  30,  1982,  edition  of 
Newsday,  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Thomas  Downet,  articulated 
best  what  I  believe  are  the  true  impli- 
cations of  President  Reagan's  New 
Federalism  plan.  I  would  like  to  share 
that  article  with  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  a  Member  who  helped  build  the 
programs  the  President  seeks  to  dis- 
mantle, I  can  appreciate  Mr.  Dow- 
ney's perspicacity  in  addressing  this 
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complex  Issue.  In  the  1960's  when 
many  of  these  progrsuns  were  con- 
ceived, those  of  us  who  helped  create 
them  felt,  and  stiU  feel,  that  programs 
such  as  income  security,  nutrition,  and 
basic  health  care  were  national  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  in  serving  people,  pro- 
viding the  most  imiform  system  of 
health  maintenance,  and  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  all  society. 

Are  there  some  responsibilities  that 
can  be  returned  to  the  States  and  local 
governments?  Maybe  some  changes 
can  be  made.  It  may  be  possible  to 
turn  over  programs  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  without  drastically 
diminishing  the  qualilty  of  services 
and  without  draining  State  and  local 
sources  of  revenue.  But  now  is  not  the 
time  to  be  considering  such  a  radical 
restructuring  of  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility. Rather,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  health  of  our  econo- 
my, and  how  It  is  affecting  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

New  Fkdkkalism  Is  Badlt  Timkd 
(By  Thomas  J.  Downey) 
Michael  Barone's  recent  article  on  ""New 
Federalism  and  American  Poverty"  [Ideas. 
Feb.  21]  only  scratches  the  surface  of  poten- 
tial problems  with  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal. 

In  this  period  of  recession,  the  President's 
program  for  "new  federalism "  is  poorly 
timed.  When  we  should  be  concentrating  on 
the  problems  of  rising  unemployment,  high 
Interest  rates,  skyrocketing  budget  deficits, 
and  growing  tensions  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Central  America,  the  President  should  not 
be  shifting  national  attention  to  his  philo- 
sophical goals. 

This  new  federalism  simply  Is  not  an  im- 
portant issue.  At  no  time,  in  no  poll,  have 
the  American  people  given  any  priority  to  a 
fundamental  restructuring  of  powers  within 
the  federal  system.  To  throw  out  such  a  rad- 
ical, complex  plan  at  this  point  deflects  at- 
tention from  our  economic  problems  with- 
out responding  to  any  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  public. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  swap  of  pro- 
grams between  the  federal  state  govern- 
ments: federal  assumption  of  the  costs  of 
Medicaid,  In  exchange  for  sUte  financing  of 
food  stamps  and  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  Even  If  this  turned  out  to 
be  an  equal  trade  In  terms  of  cost.  It  betrays 
surprising  confusion  over  the  proper  roles 
of  different  levels  of  government.  Pood 
stamps,  welfare,  and  Medicaid  have  one 
thing  in  common:  They  are  all  Income  main- 
tenance programs.  So  why  should  one  of 
these  programs  be  paid  for  by  the  national 
government  and  the  other  two  by  sUtes? 

Whatever  else  it  offers  us,  the  new  feder- 
alism does  not  help  resolve  the  debate  over 
what  functions  belong  at  what  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Constitutional  philosophy  aside,  serious 
consideration  must  be  given  to  how  money 
would  be  raised  on  the  local  level  to  pay  for 
programs  now  financed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Even  If  we  accept  the  arg\iment 
that  local  and  state  governments  can  oper- 
ate these  programs  more  effectively  and  at 
lower  cost,  we  must  realize  that  local  and 
state  tax  systems  are  more  regressive  than 
those  of  the  federal  government.  They 
depend  on  such  sources  as  sales  taxes,  prop- 
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erty  taxes,  and  excise  taxes,  all  of  which 
hurt  ordinary  American  consumers  and 
homeowners  much  more  than  the  wealthy. 

A  dramatic  shift  of  responsibilities  to  the 
states  threatens  to  shift  more  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  onto  the  middle  class,  and  prop- 
erty taxes  will  likely  Increase— not  a  pleas- 
ant prospect  for  Long  Islanders,  who  al- 
ready pay  the  highest  property  taxes  In  the 
nation. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  some  return  of 
power  and  responsibility  to  the  states  would 
not  be  desirable.  Some  changes  certainly 
can  be  made,  especially  in  education,  public 
works,  roads,  tnmsportatlon  and  municipal 
functions.  However,  federal  responsibility 
for  Income  security,  nutrition  and  food  pro- 
grams and  basic  health  care  should  be  main- 
tained. These  are  national  responsibilities, 
and  we  should  not  encourage  those  In  need 
to  shop  among  states  for  the  best  benefits. 

We  also  must  consider  the  long-range  sta- 
bility of  the  American  economy.  According 
to  a  recent  Congressional  Research  Service 
report:  ""Programs  such  as  unemployment 
insurance,  food  stamps  and  Medicaid  pro- 
vide Income  to  Individuals  whose  earnings 
have  been  reduced  by  recession.  Although 
these  transfer  payments  are  unlikely  to  re- 
place all  lost  Income,  they  prevent  sharp  de- 
clines In  consumer  spending  which  would 
aggravate  the  downturn  and  Impose  severe 
hardships." 

One  reason  we  have  not  had  a  repeat  of 
the  Great  Depression,  and  why  recessions  In 
the  post-World  War  II  years  have  been 
shorter  and  milder  than  In  earlier  decades, 
""is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  automatic  stabi- 
lizers which  became  features  of  the  federal 
budget  after  the  Great  Depression."  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
The  President's  program  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  removing  these  stabilizers.  State 
budgets  would  not  increase  automatically  to 
fill  the  demand  gap.  because  many  state 
constitutions  do  not  allow  defict  spending. 
We  had  better  think  about  the  implications 
of  this  for  the  health  of  the  economy  before 
we  launch  into  a  radical  redistribution  of 
government  responsibilities.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  TOM  JACKSON 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  extraordinary  communi- 
ty efforts  of  Mr.  Tom  Jackson,  a 
member  of  the  city  council  In  Hun- 
tington Park,  Calif.,  and  one  of  my  dis- 
trict representatives  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  addition  to  his 
present  community  duties.  Is  president 
of  the  California  Contract  of  Cities  As- 
sociation. He  is  currently  completing 
his  term  as  the  head  of  this  vital  asso- 
ciation. During  his  tenure,  Mr.  Jack- 
son's quality  character  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity were  well  evidenced. 

Through  Mr.  Jackson's  able  leader- 
ship, the  Huntington  Park  City  Coun- 
cil forged  a  number  of  Important  com- 
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munity  Initiatives  which  positively  im- 
pacted on  the  residents  they  served. 
As  president  of  the  California  Con- 
tract of  Cities  Association  he  provided 
responsible  and  professional  direction 
for  the  entire  Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  his 
excellence  and  service  as  the  president 
of  the  California  Contract  of  Cities,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing the  efforts  of  Tom  Jackson.* 


JEFFERSON'S  VISION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Congress  was  in  recess 
during  its  district  work  period,  our 
country  observed  one  of  its  most  ig- 
nored memorable  events  on  April  13— 
the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  our  developing  Nation  are,  perhaps, 
unparalleled.  Certainly,  few  persons  in 
OUT  country's  brief  history  can  match 
his  awesome  intellect  and  list  of  ac- 
complishments. The  principles  for 
which  he  stood,  including  limited  gov- 
ernment, a  balanced  budget,  and  the 
free  enterprise  system,  have  withstood 
the  test  of  time  and  remain  as  perti- 
nent as  ever  l)efore. 

Today  I  am  inserting  a  column  by 
John  McClaughry,  who  served  until 
recently  as  senior  policy  adviser  in  the 
White  House's  Office  of  Policy  Envel- 
opment, which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  think  Mr.  McClaughry 
makes  a  number  of  keen  observations, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  recapture  its 
Jef fersonian  heritage. 

The  article  follows: 

jETrERSOIf'S  Visioit 
(By  John  McClaughry) 

McLcAN.  Va.— It  is  unfortunate  that 
Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday,  today,  Is  so 
rarely  commemorated,  for  Americans  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  enduring  philosophy 
of  that  great,  many-sided  man. 

Foremost  among  his  principles  were  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  All 
men.  he  wrote  in  the  summer  of  1776.  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  unalien- 
able rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Writing  from  Prance  in  1787.  he 
successfully  urged  upon  his  friend  Jaimes 
Madison  a  'bill  of  rights  providing  clearly, 
and  without  aid  of  sophism,  for  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  protection 
against  standing  armies,  restriction  of  mo- 
nopolies, the  eternal  and  unremitting  force 
of  the  habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials  by  Jury 
in  all  matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of 
the  land. " 

Jefferson  saw  that  America's  experiment 
in  liberiy  and  democracy  could  not  succeed 
unless  most  of  its  citizens  were  economically 
independent.  Thus,  he  enthusiastically  pro- 
moted independent  farm  ownership,  and 
sought  to  discourage  the  importation  of  the 
European  factory  system,  in  which  workers 
owned  no  stake  in  their  enterprise. 
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His  prescription  of  a  widespread  distribu- 
tion of  ownership  of  private  property,  op- 
portunity for  the  energetic  and  talented  to 
succeed  in  competitive  free  enterpri*.  and 
curbs  on  aill  forms  of  monopolistic  conduct 
continue  to  command  the  allegiance  of  most 
Americans.  Today,  his  policy  would  call  for 
strong  encouragement  not  only  of  family- 
owned  farms  but  also  of  Independent  owner- 
operated  businesses  and  increased  employee 
ownership  of  larger  corporations. 

Another  Jeffersonian  tenet,  of  particular 
relevance  to  modem  times,  was  his  abhor- 
rence of  public  debt,  and  paper  money  un- 
backed by  anything  of  value.  Jefferson,  like 
Andrew  Jackson  after  him.  recognized  that 
only  a  stable  hard  currency  could  preserve 
the  Just  rewards  of  labor.  Industry^  and 
thrift,  and  thus  the  economic  health  of  the 
Republic.  The  accumulation  of  Government 
debt  and  the  printing  of  greenbacks  (now 
known  as  Federal  Reserve  notes)  led  direct- 
ly to  financial  manipulation,  destruction  of 
honest  value,  and  a  swindling  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  for  the  benefit  of  barons  of 
high  finance.  One  wonders  what  kind  of 
person  Jefferson  would  have  appointed  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Keeping  the  functions  of  government  lim- 
ited and  close  to  home,  while  relying  upon 
the  people  themselves  for  works  of  charity 
and  civic  improvement,  was  another  Jeffer- 
sonian passion. 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government."  he  an- 
nounced in  a  first  Inaugural  Address  similar 
to  President  Reagan's,  "shall  restrain  men 
from  injuring  another,  shall  leave  them  oth- 
erwise free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of 
industry  and  improvement,  and  shall  not 
take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It 
has  earned."  His  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
local  "ward  republics"  is  echoed  today  in 
the  strong,  growing  movement  for  neighbor- 
hood power  in  cities  and  the  demand  for 
local  control  in  rural  areas. 

Here,  then,  are  principles  Americans  can 
live  by.  The  curious  question  is  why  no  po- 
litical leader  has  arisen— in  either  party— to 
explicitly  make  the  Jeffersonian  creed  his 
own.  Liberal  Democrats,  wedded  to  ever-in- 
creasing government  spending,  taxes,  and 
printing  of  money,  are  obviously  uncomfort- 
able with  the  Jeffersonian  tradition  that 
dominated  their  party's  history  until  1844. 
Republicans,  for  the  moat  part,  do  not  ques- 
tion Democratic  claims  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  one  of  their  own.  despite  the  ringing  pro- 
nouncement of  the  first  Republican  nation- 
al platform  (18M)  that  election  of  the  re- 
publican ticket  would  "restore  the  iu:tion  of 
the  Federal  government  to  the  principles  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson." 

In  Ronald  Reagan,  this  country  has  prob- 
ably the  most  Jeffersonian  President  since 
Martin  Van  Buren.  Four  years  ago.  he  paid 
tribute  to  Jefferson  in  these  words:  "Yes. 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  gone  on  to  that 
comer  of  heaven  reserved  for  those  who 
fought  for  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
But  we  Americans,  his  spiritual  descend- 
ants, would  do  well  to  pluck  a  flower  from 
Thomas  Jefferson's  life,  and  wear  it  in  our 
soul  forever," 

A  more  conscious  affirmation  of  Jefferso- 
nian principles,  and  a  creative  effort  to  give 
them  practical  application  in  today's  cir- 
cumstances, would  do  much  to  win  new  sup- 
port for  the  Administration,  and  to  recap- 
ture for  America  the  wisdom  and  vision  of 
its  third  President.* 
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LUIS  VARGAS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  to  report  the  passing  of  a  good 
friend  and  a  stalwart  worker  in  the  po- 
litical vineyards.  Mr.  Luis  Vargas,  of 
1495  Grand  Concourse.  Bronx.  N,Y. 

Mr.  Vargas  was  bom  in  Panama 
almost  78  years  ago.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  made  his  home  in  New  Orle- 
ans, and  there  he  became  active  in 
support  of  candidates  for  public  office 
that  he  believed  would  serve  the 
people  well.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
copy  of  a  letter  Luis  Vargas  received 
from  the  late  Hale  Boggs.  who  served 
for  many  years  with  such  distinction 
in  this  body,  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Vargas  for  his  "outstand- 
ing support." 

I  came  to  know  Mr.  Vargas  in  the 
early  1970's  when  he  became  active  in 
the  Bronx.  He  was  of  enormous  help 
to  me  on  a  number  of  occasions  and 
was  a  tireless  worker,  in  spite  of  his 
advancing  years.  In  1976  he  vigorously 
supported  the  Presidential  candidacy 
of  our  esteemed  colleague,  Mo  Udall; 
he  was  named  to  the  Udall  Slate  in  the 
Democractic  primary,  rtinning  for  the 
post  of  alternate  delegate,  but  because 
the  popularity  of  Senator  Jackson  in 
the  22d  Congressional  District.  Mr. 
Vargas'  candidacy  was  not  successful. 

In  addition  to  his  campaigning,  Luis 
Vargas  took  an  active  interest  in  vari- 
ous social  agencies,  especially  senior 
citizen  centers. 

On  behalf  of  my  staff  and  of  the 
many  other  citizens  of  the  Bronx  who 
luiew  him  as  a  committed  person  who 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with,  I 
extend  to  his  widow  and  family  my 
deepest  sympathy.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST WINNER  FROM  VER- 
MONT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Voice  of  D€m(x:racy  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  was 
established  35  years  ago.  This  year's 
theme  was  "Building  America  Togeth- 
er." Our  Vermont  State  winner  is 
Heidi  Wlghtman  of  Danville.  Vt.  I 
would  like  to  insert  her  very  excellent 
speech  into  the  Record,  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  have. 


April  21,  1982 


Building  America  Together 
(By  Heidi  A.  Wlghtman) 

"We,  the  people  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"— the  beginning  of  the  Pre- 
amble of  our  Constitution— the  foundation 
for  a  new  government  formed  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  ever  striving  to  build  a 
stronger  America  together.  When  the 
founding  fathers  wrote  the  first  sentence  of 
our  Constitution,  they  could  not  have  ex- 
pected to  foresee  the  challenges  that  we 
Americans  would  face  today— challenges 
like  equal  opportunity  for  all,  environmen- 
tal resources,  energy  alternatives,  security 
from  terrorism  and  political  intimidation, 
unemployment,  and  welfare.  Although 
these  and  other  current  challenges  would 
mystify  even  patriots  like  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson and  Adams,  they  understood  the 
ways  to  solve  our  country's  problems— "we, 
the  people"— together  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union— building  a  better  America  to- 
gether. 

In  January  of  1981.  we  elected  a  "peo- 
ple's" President,  who  dared  us  to  increase 
defense  spending  In  order  to  strengthen  our 
military  defensive  capabilities.  He  also  sum- 
moned us  to  help  him  revitalize  our  econo- 
my, so  we  would  remain  a  prestigious,  pros- 
perous, respected  and  freedom-loving 
nation.  Our  defense  and  economic  system 
are  two  major  concerns  which  require  our 
total  unified  support.  All  Americans,  every 
one  of  us.  must  recognize  the  importance  of 
solving  these  two  critical  concerns.  Only  by 
working  together  can  we  keep  the  United 
States  a  shining  beacon  of  freedom  for  the 
world  to  admire  and  respect. 

As  President  Reagan  said  in  his  inaugural 
speech,  ""the  price  of  freedom  Is  constant 
vigilance."  Throughout  our  history  the 
United  States  has  always  come  to  the  aid  of 
countries  where  democracy  and  freedom 
have  been  jeopardized  by  selfish  interests. 
Now.  it  is  the  American  t>eople's  tum  to 
look  Inward  and  support  our  own  military 
system.  Our  defense  must  never  rest— no 
matter  how  much  a  humanitarian  society 
we  are.  Sacrifices  are  sometimes  necessary 
and  as  American  citizens,  we  should  have 
pride  in  our  democratic  beliefs.  There 
should  be  a  willingness  of  all  to  serve, 
defend,  and  protect  our  country.  The  prob- 
lem of  draft  evasion  is  an  example  of  Ameri- 
cans not  working  together— this  lack  of 
unity  can  be  detrimental  to  building  a 
stronger  America.  In  times  of  crisis  we  must 
be  ready  to  pull  together  to  maintain  peace 
or  protect  our  well-being. 

The  revitallzation  of  our  economy  is  a 
longterm  Investment:  not  an  overnight  ac- 
complisiiment.  President  Reagan  warned  us 
that  before  we  can  establish  a  healthy  econ- 
omy all  Americans  must  make  sacrifices. 
Some  Americans  are  not  willing  to  wait  or 
sacrifice  and  give  our  President's  proposal 
ample  time  to  achieve  its  purposes.  Again,  it 
will  take  a  unified  effort  across  our  great 
country  to  rejuvenate  our  economy.  We 
must  return  to  the  Incentives  of  free  enter- 
prise— equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Together,  we  can  come  through  these  diffi- 
cult times  and  make  this  pursuit  successful. 

Yes.  it  is  up  to  us— "we,  the  people"— 
working  together,  in  unity,  on  all  Issues  and 
striving  to  reach  our  common  goals  as  a 
democratic  society.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
our  forefathers  understood  that  by  working 
together  they  could  overcome  their  prob- 
lems. Today  we  know  this  concept  Is  still 
true.  Who  knows  what  new  dilemmas  will 
confront  future  Americans  two  hundred 
years  from  now.  but  whatever  they  may  be 
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the  same  answer  to  these  questions  will 
exist— building  a  better  America  together.* 


ADMINISTRATION'S  INSENSITIV- 
ITY  TOWARD  STUDENT  AID 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's apparent  insensitivity  to 
minority  rights  becomes  evident  once 
more.  The  administration  will  exclude 
from  Federal  civil  rights  enforcement 
numerous  schools  of  business  and 
other  proprietary  schools  whose  only 
Federal  aid  is  guaranteed  student 
loans. 

The  administration  not  only  has  de- 
cided to  exempt  the  Government's 
most  extensive  student  aid  program 
from  Federal  law  governing  discrimi- 
nation, but  one  Education  Department 
officitd  stated: 

If  those  schools  wish  to  discriminate 
against  students  in  the  future,  we  can't  keep 
them  from  doing  so. 

The  administration's  indifference 
toward  the  increasing  financial  burden 
of  higher  education  only  confirms  the 
unresponsive  attitude  toward  minori- 
ty, handicapped,  and  economically  de- 
prived individuals. 

To  add  insult  to  injury.  Secretary  of 
Education  Terrel  Bell  wanted  the  Gov- 
ernment to  chfuige  the  definition  of 
"Federal  fineuicial  assistance"  in  civil 
rights  laws  to  exclude  grants  to  needy 
students,  as  well  as  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans,  on  the  grounds  that  aid 
went  to  students,  not  directly  to  the 
schools. 

Guaranteed  student  loans  are  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  student  but  to 
the  schools,  in  that  the  student  uses 
the  aid  for  tuition  which  does  directly 
benefit  the  schools. 

Because  discrimination  policies  are 
individual  school  administrative  deci- 
sions, schools  that  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  sex,  and  handicap  should 
be  vigorously  scrutinized.  If  such 
schools  are  unable  to  comply  with 
nondiscriminatory  policies,  as  set 
forth  by  law,  the  school  should  bear 
the  brtmt  of  whatever  chastisement  is 
necessary  for  compliance,  but  the  stu- 
dent should  not  be  made  to  suffer  an 
undue  hardship.  Redefining  Federal 
financial  assistance  as  it  relates  to 
guaranteed  student  loans  would  cause 
an  unnecessary  hardship  for  individ- 
uals seeking  economic  prosperity 
through  educational  assertion,  and 
would  deprive  countless  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals from  achieving  their  educa- 
tional goals. 

The  administration's  support  for 
tax-exempt  status  for  schools  that  dis- 
criminate not  only  caused  furor 
throughout  the  Nation  but  was  totally 
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consistent  with  the  administration's 
repeated  actions  to  cut  back  civil 
rights  enforcement. 

Must  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals who  are  attempting  to  im- 
prove their  status  be  forced  to  suffer 
the  imprudent  decisions  of  an  adminis- 
tration clearly  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  an  ever-increasing  segment  of  the 
American  population,  or  should  there 
be  a  unification  of  Americans  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  what  our 
country  was  found  upon:  The  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  and  secur- 
ing the  liberties  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  all?* 


VILLA  CRESTA  SCHOOL  TOURS 
CAPITOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday.  April  22,  1982,  90 
young  men  and  women  from  the  Villa 
Cresta  Elementary  School  in  Park- 
ville,  Md.,  will  journey  to  Washington 
for  a  firsthand  look  at  their  Nation's 
Capitol. 

These  students,  accompanied  by  par- 
ents and  teachers,  will  tour  the  Cap- 
itol Building. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  us, 
and  I  hope  their  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's political  process  will  continue. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Thursday 
are: 

Paul  Clippinger,  Melvin  Eberwein, 
Anthony  Fussell,  Jeffrey  Kloiber, 
Troy  Penman,  Andrew  Potter,  Eric 
Puppe,  John  Ramey,  Charles 
Schelner,  Chadd  Schneeman,  Kevin 
Trussell,  Frank  White,  Gary  Bressler. 
Donovan  Clifford,  Richard  LeCompte, 
Jennifer  Alvarez,  Lisa  Bell,  Kindra 
Berwanger.  Kami  Buckley,  Jennifer 
Franz.  Jennene  Graul,  Kelly  Hopkins, 
Dona  McKenzie,  and  Christine  Sturla. 

Michael  Griffee.  Sarah  Kelly. 
Shawn  Kelly,  Joseph  Lease,  Michael 
Martini,  Jennifer  Moraski.  Colleen 
O'Keefe.  David  Ricci,  Rebecca  Rod- 
gers,  Jennifer  Steffey.  Christopher 
Wagner.  Amy  Warner.  Aaron  Albers, 
David  Baraloto,  John  Bonomo,  John 
Bradford,  Richard  Coyle.  Del  Lips- 
comb, Earl  Miller.  Tony  Phillips,  Hon- 
gito  Shenk,  and  Nelson  Smith. 

Elizabeth  Bannan,  Chris  Colaianni, 
Terry  Frick,  Tori  Homer,  Tracey  Le- 
Compte, Gina  Los.  Jennifer  Malin- 
osky.  Heather  Moore,  Lisa  Sharpe. 
Bonnie  Stith,  Alison  Thompson,  Niki 
Wilgis,  and  Kerri  Wilson. 

Laura  Bemer,  Laura  Myers,  Amy 
Greely,  Melissa  Read,  Sandra  Flan- 
nery,  Casey  Kavanagh.  Dawn  Perry, 
Elene  Hartlove.  Shannon  Schaffner, 
Emily  Reich,   Leea  McFaul,   Michele 
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Davis,  Kristen  Wllmot,  Kim  Garbe, 
Kevin  Lang,  Tommy  Emich.  Paul 
Snyder,  Jason  Hines.  Kevin  Hewitt, 
Jimmy  Edwards.  Josh  Battaglia. 
Steven  Lindauer,  Todd  Covert,  Jimmy 
Zavakos.  David  Trojanowskl.  Michael 
Watts.  Jimmy  Lambert.  Danny  Jen- 
kins, and  Joey  Reagle. 

Parents  and  teachers  who  are  visit- 
ing us  are: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Willson,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Clipplnger.  Mr.  Melvln  Eberwein,  Mrs. 
Jackie  Johnson,  Mrs.  Kathy  Kloiber. 
Mrs.  Natalie  Cook,  Mrs.  Diana  Wittier, 
Mr.  John  Ramey.  Mrs.  Sharon 
Schneeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher 
Clifford,  Mrs.  Sandra  LaFlame.  Mrs. 
Olga  Bell,  Mrs.  Nina  Buckley.  Mr. 
Grlffee,  Mrs.  Warner.  Mrs.  Horn,  Mrs. 
Moraski.  Mrs.  Rodgers,  Mrs.  Ricci. 
Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mrs.  Coyle. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs. 
Lorenz.  Mr.  Shenk.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Colalannl,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Rowan,  Mrs.  Bemer,  Mrs. 
Greely,  Mrs.  Flannery,  Mrs.  Perry, 
Mrs.  Schaffner,  Mrs.  McPaul,  Mrs. 
Wllmot.  Mrs.  Lang,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  Battaglia,  Mrs.  Covert, 
Mrs.  Trojanowskl,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greensfelder,  Mrs.  Barbara  Lipp,  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Holland.* 
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to  Chief  Hamilton  and  the  Angel  Drill 
Team  members.* 


April  21,  1982 


time,  and  let  us  work  together  in  the 
future  to  erase  prejudice,  racism,  and 
terrorism  from  this  world  forever.* 


A  SALXJTE  TO  THE  ANGEL  DRILL 
TEAM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iixiifois 

Ilf  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
last  appearance  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress at  the  smnual  performance  of 
the  champion  Angel  Drill  Team  of  the 
Great  Lakes/North  Chicago/Wauke- 
gan  area  will  occur  on  Saturday  at  the 
North  Chicago  High  School.  This  out- 
standing group  of  young  women  has 
been  trained  by  retired  Navy  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Nathaniel  Hamilton 
since  the  Angel  Drill  Team  was  estab- 
lished more  than  8  years  ago. 

The  Angel  Drill  Team  has  per- 
formed throughout  the  United  States 
and  has  won  many  honors  and  cham- 
pionships across  the  Nation. 

As  reviewing  officer  at  this  year's 
eighth  annual  premiere.  I  am  honored 
to  caU  this  event  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Angel  Drill  Team,  other 
ROTC  precision  and  rifle  drill  teams, 
color  guards,  and  drum  and  bugle 
corps  will  perform  to  the  delight  of  an 
audience  of  parents  and  friends  at  the 
North  Chicago  High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
sonal pride  which  I  take  in  this  cham- 
pionship drill  team  group  from  my 
congressional  district,  I  will  extend 
greetings  from  this  body  and  extend 
wsuin  congratulations  and  good  wishes 


DAYS  OP  REMEMBRANCE- 
HOLOCAUST 


MR.  JOHN  RODGERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  39  years  after  the  dramatic 
struggle  at  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  we  are 
commemorating  this  period  as  "Yom 
Ha  Shoa"  or  the  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 

At  first  glance,  one  may  ask  why  we 
remember  this  vicious  era  of  genocide 
and  degradation.  Is  it  not  better  to  put 
these  unfortunate  memories  aside?  We 
cannot  and  must  not  forget  the  atroc- 
ities that  occurred  at  Buchenwald, 
Treblinka,  Auschwitz.  Bergen-Belsen, 
and  Dachau.  Six  million  innocent  chil- 
dren, men,  and  women  were  brutally 
tortured  and  murdered,  not  for  what 
they  had  done,  but  for  the  simple  fact 
that  they  were  Jews.  The  Nazi  govern- 
ment successfully  divided  a  nation, 
splitting  human  society  and  eliminat- 
ed individuals  they  thought  to  be  un- 
desirable. An  annihilation  of  this  mag- 
nitude cannot  be  compared  to  any- 
thing else  in  history. 

The  world's  failure  to  recognize  the 
truth  over  40  years  ago  permitted  this 
action  to  happen.  Methodically,  the 
Nazis  attempted  total  destruction,  one 
step  at  a  time.  With  each  move— from 
the  establishment  of  concentration 
camps  to  the  extermination  of  human 
beings— they  waited  for  a  reaction. 
None  came  and  thus  the  genocide 
began.  Butchers  and  bankers,  mechan- 
ics and  merchants,  students  and  teach- 
ers were  all  systematically  kiUed  and. 
sadly,  few  spoke  up. 

Today,  we  remember  this  despicable 
era  in  history.  The  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  chaired  by  Elle  Welsel, 
was  established  to  remind  us  that  this 
dreadful  period  in  history  did  exist. 
Legislation  that  this  Congress  passed 
last  year  provided  for  a  memorial  to  be 
established  that  will  speak,  not  only  of 
the  victim's  deaths,  but  of  their  lives— 
"a  memorial  that  can  transform  the 
living  by  transmitting  the  legacy  of 
the  Holocaust."  We  can  hope  that  all 
who  see  this  memorial  will  be  remind- 
ed of  our  past  omissions  and  of  our  de- 
termination to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  actions  anywhere  on  this  planet 
In  the  future. 

George  Santayana  once  wrote  that 
"those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  It."  Today, 
let  us  remember  the  heroes  of 
Warsaw,  the  children  of  Dachua.  and 
the  other  victims  of  repression 
throughout  Europe  during  this  era. 
Let  our  reaffirmation  of  human  rights 
for  all  individuals  ring  clear  at  this 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYXVAIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  memorallze  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  John  Rodgers  of  Belleville.  Pa. 
Mr.  Rodgers  was  an  exemplary  citizen 
and  spent  his  71  years  In  service  of  his 
fellow  man. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvsuila.  John  Rod- 
gers graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  In  1935  and  began  his 
career  in  business  In  Lewlstown.  He 
served  as  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Mann  Edge  Tool  Co.  and 
on  the  board  of  Metlmex  Corp.  and 
American  Hickory.  Before  the  merger 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lewis- 
town  with  Central  Counties  Bank. 
John  Rodgers  was  its  chief  executive 
officer  and  president.  After  the 
merger  he  served  on  the  board  of  Cen- 
tral Counties  Bank.  He  had  also  been 
instrumental  in  the  earlier  merger  of 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  and  the 
Mifflin  County  Bank  into  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Lewlstown.  John 
Rodgers  made  many  contributions  to 
the  Mifflin  County  area  during  his 
years  as  a  banker  and  businessman. 

In  addition  to  his  banking  and  busi- 
ness Interests.  John  Rodgers  was  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Capital  Blue 
Cross  and  its  representative  as  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Health  Systems 
Agency.  He  carried  his  love  of  his 
fellow  human  beings  Into  his  work  In 
the  health  and  insurance  areas. 

John  Rodgers  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  contributions  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  lives  of  those  around 
him.  He  was  an  active  member,  trust- 
ee, and  elder  of  his  church  and  served 
three  terms  as  president  of  the  Mifflin 
Juniata  United  Fund.  He  and  his  wife 
Rebecca  were  the  recipients  of  the 
Brotherhood  Citation  in  1970  for  their 
many  years  of  outstanding  community 
service. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  John 
Rodgers  for  many  years,  and  I  feel 
blessed  that  I  could  bask  In  the  glow 
of  such  a  fine  man.  He  set  the  highest 
standards  for  himself  and  never  ceased 
to  look  for  ways  to  benefit  those 
people  whose  paths  crossed  his  own. 
However,  despite  the  exemplary  life 
that  he  led.  John  Rodgers'  greatest 
contribution  was  the  fine  family  that 
he  and  Rebecca  created.  He  leaves 
behind  to  carry  on  the  fine  traditions 
of  the  Rodgers  fsunily  two  children 
and  nine  grandchildren.  I  have  never 
met  a  more  wonderful  man.  husband. 
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father,  and  grandfather  than  John  T. 
Rodgers.* 


THE  PUBLIC  UTILITY  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
PEALED 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  and  outdated 
Federal  regulation,  particularly  when 
it  imposes  undue  burdens  on  American 
businesses  and  the  public  they  serve. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

Congressional  review  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
(PUHCA)  Is  long  overdue.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  It  was  enacted  In  1935 
were  accomplished  many  years  ago, 
and  its  continued  existence  imposes 
severe  and  unnecessary  burdens  on 
utility  companies  with  resulting  disad- 
vantages for  electric  and  gas  consum- 
ers. Repeal  of  the  act  has  been  recom- 
mended unanimously  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  which  has 
sole  responsibility  for  its  enforcement. 

It  is  clear  that  the  main  purposes  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  have  been  accomplished. 
The  public  utility  holding  company 
empires  of  1935  have  been  eliminated. 
The  few  remaining  holding  company 
systems  have  been  reorganized.  Their 
electric  or  retail  gas  utility  operations 
are  limlLed,  m  most  cases,  to  a  single 
geographically  integrated  electric  or 
gas  utility,  and  their  capital  structures 
have  been  simplified.  Implementation 
of  the  act's  reorganization  and  simpli- 
fication requirements  has  been  so  com- 
plete that  only  12  active  holding  com- 
pany systems  remain  subject  to  direct 
regulation  under  the  act. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  limiting  ac- 
tivities of  public  utility  holding  compa- 
nies were  Intended  to  prevent  recur- 
rence of  the  abuses  by  public  utility 
holding  company  systems  which  led  to 
its  original  enactment.  However,  these 
abuses  have  been  virtually  eradicated. 
Such  abuses  appesj-  unlikely  to  recur, 
even  absent  continued  regulation 
under  the  act.  given  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  other  Federal  statutes, 
the  significant  changes  since  1935  In 
the  Eiccounting  profession  and  the  in- 
vestment banking  industry,  and  the 
ability  of  State  public  utUity  commis- 
sions to  regulate  utilities. 

The  Nation's  electric  and  retail  gas 
utilities  are  currently  experiencing  sig- 
nificant financial  difficulties  which 
raise  questions  concerning  the  indus- 
try's ability  to  meet  the  future  energy 
needs  of  individuals,  communities,  and 
businesses  dependent  on  it  or  to  pro- 
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vide  an  adequate  return  to  investors. 
The  act  imposes  significant  additional 
regulatory  burdens  that  are  no  longer 
necessary  or  appropriate  on  those  few 
holding  company  systems  that  remain 
registered  under  it.  The  act  also  im- 
poses limitations  on  the  structure  and 
business  activities  of  those  electric  and 
retail  gas  utUlty  holding  companies 
operating  pursuant  to  exemptions 
from  the  registration  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and.  In  addition,  effec- 
tively precludes  other  electric  or  retail 
gas  utilities  from  using  a  holding  com- 
pany structure.  These  burdens  and 
limitations  have  hindered  the  electric 
and  retail  gas  utilities  in  developing  in- 
novative methods  for  meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  the  utility  Industry 
and  the  needs  of  their  consumers  and 
investors.  In  addition,  the  Public  Utili- 
ty Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  dis- 
courages nonutilltles  from  becoming 
Involved  In  projects  for  the  generation 
of  electricity  or  cogeneratlon  projects, 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  In  en- 
couraging the  development  of  new 
energy  sources. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  and  Investors  In 
public  utility  holding  company  sys- 
tems would  continue  to  be  protected 
under  other  Federal  statutes.  The  full 
disclosure  and  financial  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  Securities  Act  of 

1933.  the  Securities  ETxchange  Act  of 

1934.  and.  where  applicable,  the  Trust 
Indenture  Act  of  1933  assure  that  ade- 
quate information  wUl  continue  to  be 
made  available  to  the  public  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the 
securities  of  public  utility  holding 
company  systems. 

In  addition.  State  regiilation  can 
adequately  protect  the  Interests  of 
consumers.  State  legislatures  can  and 
have  enacted  public  utility  legislation 
that,  as  Implemented  by  State  public 
utility  commissions,  protects  the  fi- 
nancial Integrity  of  local  public  utili- 
ties £uid  assures  the  reasonableness  of 
charges  included  In  the  rate  base.  In- 
cluding charges  made  In  transactions 
between  the  utility  and  other  compa- 
nies within  the  same  holding  company 
system. 

I  feel  that  Congress  should  review 
the  need  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  and  that  repeal  of  the  act,  as  pro- 
vided In  my  bill,  should  be  seriously 
considered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows,  along 
with  a  letter  from  SEC  Chairman 
John  S.  R.  Shad  to  Senator  Alfonse 
M.  D'Amato  presenting  the  SEC's  posi- 
tion In  favor  of  repeal: 
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Securities  aih)  Exchange 

CoianssiON, 
Wcuhington.  B.C..  December  21,  1981. 
Re  proposals  to  Amend  the  Public  Utility 

Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (S.  1869, 

S.  1870.  and  S.  1871). 
Hon.  Altonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee    on    Securities, 

Committee  on  Banking.    Housing  and 

Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  D'Amato:  In  response  to  a 
request  from  your  staff,  I  am  writing  to 
advise  you  of  the  Commission's  general 
views  relating  to  the  above  three  bills. 
These  bills  would  substantially  reduce  regu- 
lation under  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935.  The  Commission, 
however,  unanimously  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  Instead  repeal  the  Act.  Based 
on  the  information  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  experience  under  the  Act.  we 
believe  that  this  statute  has  served  Its  basic 
purpose  and  that  continued  federal  regula- 
tion of  utility  holding  companies  is  unneces- 
sary and  inappropriate. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  administered  the  1935  Act  for  nearly 
forty-seven  years.  There  Is  a  consensus- 
shared  by  the  Commission— that  the  Com- 
mission's task  of  reorganizing  the  Nation's 
gas  and  electric  utility  holding  company  sys- 
tems was  completed  twenty  years  ago.  TTie 
CoRunlsslon's  administration  of  the  Act  in 
more  recent  years  has  primarily  involved 
review  of  registered  holding  company  fin- 
ancings, mergers,  and  acquisitions  and  the 
consideration  of  requests  for  exemptions 
from  the  Act.  These  remaining  Commission 
responsibilities  are  intended  to  prevent  re- 
currence of  the  abuses  which  led  to  the 
original  passage  of  the  Act.  The  Commission 
believes,  however,  that  these  abuses  are  un- 
lilcely  to  recur  In  light  of  the  extensive 
changes  since  1935  in  the  public  utility  and 
investment  banking  Industries,  the  account- 
ing profession,  state  utility  regulation,  ex- 
pansion of  the  disclosure  requirements 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  and  well-in- 
formed securities  markets.  If  the  1935  Act  is 
repealed,  all  publicly-owned  utility  holding 
company  systems  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  financial  disclosiu-e  re- 
quirements and  other  provisions  of  the  fed- 
eral seciuities  laws. 

Moreover,  certain  features  of  the  1936  Act 
set  it  apart  from  the  other  statutes  which 
the  Commission  administers.  The  federal  se- 
curities laws  focus  primarily  on  disclosures 
to  Investors  and  on  the  integrity  of  the  secu- 
rities markets.  In  contrast,  acquisitions,  fi- 
nancings, and  other  actions  by  registered 
public  utility  holding  company  systems  re- 
quire prior  Commission  approval  under  the 
1935  Act.  The  Commission  must  base  its  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  these  transactions 
on  its  determination  of  their  economic 
merits.  Thus,  unlike  the  other  statutes  it  ad- 
ministers, the  1935  Act  involves  the  Com- 
mission very  deeply  In  the  substance  of  fun- 
damental management  decisions. 

Only  twelve  active  holding  c6mpany  sys- 
tems remain  subject  to  direct  regulation 
under  the  1935  Act.  The  Act,  however,  con- 
tinues to  have  significant  influence  on  the 
financing  and  diversification  decisions  of  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  industry.  Ap- 
proximately eighty  holding  company  sys- 
tems operate  under  various  exemptions 
from  the  Act,  and  many  utilities  may  be  re- 
luctant to  form  holding  companies  because 
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they  would  then  have  to  register  under  the 
Act  or  qualify  for  an  exemption.  Further- 
more. In  this  time  of  energy  shortages  and 
the  recognized  need  to  develop  new  energy 
resources,  the  Act  may  deter  non-utilities 
from  participating  in  cogeneration  projects 
or  other  such  activities  because  of  the  con- 
sequences of  becoming  subject  to  the  Act. 

The  Commission  finds  it  difficult  to  sup- 
port any  of  the  three  legislative  proposals 
presently  before  Congress  because  each  pri- 
marily addresses  only  those  aspects  of  the 
Act  that  affect  one  segment  of  the  industry. 
Each  would  have  the  practical  effect  of  vir- 
tually repealing  the  Act  as  it  affects  that 
particular  Industry  segment.  Taken  togeth- 
er, the  three  proposals  approach  total 
repeal  and  would  leave  the  Commission 
with  responsibility  for  administering  only 
the  very  limited  surviving  provisions  of  the 
Act  with  no  clear  regulatory  purpose.  None 
of  the  three  proposals  takes  the  further 
step  of  addressing  the  basic  rationale  for 
continued  regulation  under  the  Act. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  appropriate  and 
timely  for  Congress  to  revisit  the  1935  Act. 
Congress  should  not.  however,  limit  its  eval- 
uation to  the  merits  of  these  specific  pro- 
posals, but  should  also  reexamine  the  un- 
derlying premises  of  the  Act  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  those  premises  have 
continuing  viability  today. 

Because  of  the  Importance  I  attach  to 
eliminating  unnecessary  regulatory  burdens. 
I  wanted  to  inform  you  promptly  of  the 
Commission's  general  positions  on  the  pend- 
ing bills.  The  Commission  will  submit  a  de- 
tailed, formal  statement  of  views  at  an  ap- 
propriate time.  In  the  interim.  Lf  members 
of  your  staff  would  like  additional  informa- 
tion, they  should  contact  our  General  Coun- 
sel. Edward  F.  Greene,  or  Elinor  Gammon 
In  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  R.  Shas. 

H.R.  6134 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  193S,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemttled, 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINSINCS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  is  no  longer  required  to  prevent 
the  abuses  and  practices  which  led  to  its  en- 
actment: 

(2)  public  gas  and  electric  utilities  orga- 
nized as  either  exempt  or  nonexempt  hold- 
ing companies  under  such  Act  are  subject  to 
regulation  under  a  broad  array  of  other 
Federal  and  State  laws  which  are  adequate 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  abuses 
and  practices  and  to  protect  consumers  and 
investors; 

(3)  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  unnecessarily  impedes  utility 
managers  without  regulatory  benefit  from 
making  Investment  and  operational  deci- 
sions in  a  manner  which  best  promotes  the 
financial  health  of  utilities  and  the  reliabil- 
ity of  their  services  to  consumers:  and 

(4)  the  Congress,  through  appropriate 
oversight  activities,  can  review  the  activities 
of  Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  to 
assure  that  the  interests  of  investors  and 
consumers  are  adequately  protected  and  can 
take  appropriate  action  to  supplement  those 
authorities  should  such  action  be  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Utility  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79  et  seq.:  49  SUt. 
803)  is  repealed. 
repeal  op  related  provision  of  the  federal 

POWER  ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  318  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  825:  49  Stat.  863).  providing 
an  exemption  from  that  Act  for  persons 
subject  to  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935,  is  repealed. 

savings  provision 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  any  enforcement  proceeding  institut- 
ed under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1935  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 
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PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  Ul^.OY 
THE  SEA:  PART  I 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  TH£  HODSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  is  presently  meeting  in  New  York 
to  decide  on  a  draft  treaty  which 
would  regulate  nearly  every  activity 
involving  the  oceans.  This  draft 
treaty,  which  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  "Cartel  of  the  Sea"  and  the 
"Global  Money  Grab"  has  been  criti- 
cized by  such  diverse  entities  as  the 
National  Review,  the  New  Republic, 
U.S.  News  <&  World  Report,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  discus- 
sion has  centered  around  those  provi- 
sions of  the  draft  treaty  that  deal  with 
seabed  mining.  This  ignores  other  seri- 
ous problems  which  affect  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  and  the  oil  industry, 
to  name  two.  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  should  recognize 
that  this  is  not  a  simple  tu-gtiment  over 
who  gets  to  mine  the  ocean  floor  but 
rather  a  fight  to  prevent  the  giveaway 
of  all  ocean  resources. 

The  following  analysis  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  draft  treaty  which  affect 
the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  was  prepared 
by  my  staff.  I  ask  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record  so  that  Members  can 
understand  the  dangers  that  we  will 
face  If  this  treaty  is  signed  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

Impact  op  the  Proposed  Convention  on  the 
Law  op  the  Sea  on  the  U.S.  Fishing  In- 
dustry 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  announced  that 
his  administration  would  conduct  a  review 
of  the  proposed  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  (CLOS)  to  determine  whether  U.S. 
interests  were  adequately  protected.  Upon 
completion  of  the  review,  the  President 
identified  six  changes  that  he  felt  should  be 
made  for  CLOS  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.  These  changes  primarily 
dealt  with  deep  sea  mining.  However,  the 
problems  with  CLOS  are  much  broader.  In 
particular,  ratification  of  CLOS  by  the  U.S. 
would  result  In  an  unfavorable  situation  for 
the  U.S.  fishing  Industry. 

Generally,  the  sections  of  CLOS  having 
an  effect  on  U.S.  fishing  interests  are  found 


in  Part  V.  Additional  references  are  found 
in  Part  VI.  Article  77:  Part  VII.  Section  2; 
Part  XV.  Article  297:  and  Annex  V.  Section 
2. 

Part  V  establishes  an  exclusive  economic 
zone  (EEZ)  for  each  coastal  State  extending 
200  nautical  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured.'  This 
corresponds  to  the  existing  U.S.  Fishery 
Conservation  Zone  (FCZ)  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  (MFCMA). 

Within  the  EEZ,  the  coastal  State  has  sov- 
ereign rights  for  the  purpose  of  "exploring 
and  exploiting,  conserving  and  managing 
the  natural  resources,  whether  living  or 
non-living,  of  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  and 
superadjacent  waters."  This  would  seem  to 
give  a  coastal  State  the  authority  to  fully 
manage  the  fisheries  within  Its  E^EZ.  Howev- 
er, this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

Article  59  speaks  to  conflicts  between  a 
coastal  State  and  other  States  within  the 
coastal  State's  EEZ.  While  the  language 
seems  general  enough,  one  needs  to  look 
further  at  Part  XV  and  Annex  V.  Section  2, 
where  one  finds  that  the  States  involved 
may  be  forced  into  compulsory  conciliation 
on  matters  concerning:  1 )  the  determination 
of  the  total  allowable  catch:  and  2)  the  allo- 
cation of  the  surplus  to  other  States.  This 
works  directly  against  the  "fish  and  chips" 
policy  established  in  the  MFCMA.  whereby 
fisheries  allocations  to  foreign  States  are 
based  on  certain  criteria  established  by  U.S. 
law.  The  "fish  and  chips"  policy  is  the 
major  tool  available  to  the  U.S.  government 
for  insuring  that  fisheries  allocations  result 
in  benefits  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  in 
terms  of  market  access  (including  the  pur- 
chase of  fish  at  sea  from  U.S.  fishermen), 
cooperation  in  research,  and  technology 
transfer.  At  best,  compulsory  conciliation 
would  delay  the  management  process.  At 
worst,  it  would  force  the  U.S  to  modify  allo- 
cation policies  in  favor  of  other  States  that 
fish  in  the  U.S.  EEZ.  For  example,  the  "de- 
layed release"'  policy  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  this  year  has  come  under 
attack  by  Japan  and  Korea.  Since  this 
policy  involves  the  allocation  of  surplus 
fish,  it  would  be  a  likely  subject  of  dispute 
and  thus  conciliation.  The  easiest  course  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  follow  in  this 
event  would  be  to  suspend  the  ""delayed  re- 
lease'" policy,  regardless  of  the  adverse 
effect  on  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

Article  62  further  erodes  the  benefits 
available  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  under 
existing  U.S.  law.  Paragraph  2  provides  that 
coastal  States  shall  give  other  States  access 
to  any  surplus  amount  of  fish  which  is  not 
entirely  harvested  by  the  coastal  State.  Re- 
fusal to  do  so  leads  to  the  compulsory 
conciliation  mentioned  above.  While  full 
utilization  of  marine  protein  resources 
seems  to  be  a  laudable  goal,  experience  has 
shown  that,  in  the  short  term,  a  require- 
ment for  full  utilization  can  prevent  U.S 
fishermen  and  fish  processors  from  gaining 
access  to  markets  because  of  competition 
with  foreign-caught  fish.  The  North  Pacific 
Fishery  Management  Council  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recognized  this  In 
1980  by  decreasing  the  optimum  yield  for 
tanner  crab  In  the  Bering  Sea.  thus  prohib- 
iting further  Japanese  harvest  of  taimer 
crab  in  the  U.S.  FCZ.  even  though  U.S.  fish- 
ermen did  not  harvest  every  last  crab  that 
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'  Note:  For  the  purposes  of  the  Convention, 
"State"  refers  to  a  nation,  not  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes. 


might  possibly  be  available.  Although  U.S. 
crab  fishermen  would  presumably  continue 
to  be  protected  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tanner  crabs  are  creatures  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf  pursuant  to  Part  VI,  Article  77, 
CLOS  would  prevent  future  flexible  use  of 
optlmimi  yield  figures  for  economic  gain  in- 
volving other  species. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  same  Article  discusses 
the  factors  which  should  be  considered  by  a 
coastal  State  in  providing  access  to  its  re- 
sources. Although  the  list  can  be  construed 
as  being  similar  to  the  "fish  and  chips"  lan- 
guage found  in  Section  201(e)  of  the 
MFCMA,  there  is  one  important  distinction: 
the  coastal  State  must  consider  the  need  to 
minimize  economic  dislocation  of  the  na- 
tionals of  other  States  who  have  traditional- 
ly fished  in  the  EEZ.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  could  l)e  required  to  allow  access  to  the 
EEZ  by  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  among  others,  even  though  it 
might  not  be  in  our  best  interest  to  do  so. 
Further,  the  question  would  be  raised  as  to 
what  level  of  fishing  by  these  countries  is 
necessary  to  prevent  economic  dislocation. 

Article  64.  concerning  highly  migratory 
species,  seems  to  provide  some  protection  to 
U.S.  tuna  fishermen.  However,  the  language 
is  vague  in  regard  to  how  access  to  tuna 
stocks  is  to  be  handled.  Article  56  appears  to 
grant  jurisdiction  over  highly  migratory 
species  to  the  coastal  States.  Article  61  de- 
scribes the  management  guidelines  to  be 
used.  Articles  63  and  64  merely  require 
coastal  States  to  cooperate  in  conserving 
stocks  and  achieving  optimum  utilization. 
These  Articles  do  not  continue  the  protec- 
tions for  U.S.  tuna  fishermen  that  are  not 
found  in  international  practice  and  domestic 
law.  Although  the  provisions  of  Article  62 
requiring  a  minimization  of  economic  dislo- 
cation may  provide  some  protection  to  U.S. 
tuna  fishermen,  these  same  provisions  work 
against  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry. 
Further.  Mexico,  and  perhaps  other  Latin 
American  coimtrles  could  point  to  other  lan- 
guage in  Article  62  which  requires  consider- 
ation of  the  significance  of  the  living  re- 
sources (i.e.— tuna)  to  the  economy  of  the 
coastal  State. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  blUfish 
are  considered  to  be  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies for  the  purposes  of  CLOS.  This  does 
not  conform  with  domestic  law.  Thus,  even 
if  the  case  were  made  that  highly  migratory 
species  were  to  be  managed  by  international 
organizations,  we  would  lose  the  control 
over  billfish  that  is  found  in  domestic  law. 
Either  way,  some  segment  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry  would  lose. 

Article  66,  dealing  with  stocks  of  anadro- 
mous  fish,  poses  another  problem.  For 
many  years.  Japan  has  conducted  a  gillnet 
fishery  for  salmon  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 
Western  Pacific.  Due  to  the  intermingling 
of  stocks,  the  gillnet  fleets  have  harvested 
considerable  numbers  of  salmon  of  North 
American  origin,  thus  depriving  U.S.  and 
Canadian  fishermen  of  fish  in  the  near- 
shore  fisheries.  Both  the  U.S  and  Canada 
have  worked  through  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  to  de- 
crease the  Japanese  high-seas  harvest,  with 
the  goal  of  eventually  ending  such  harvest. 
Under  the  terms  of  Article  66.  however, 
coastal  States  must  minimize  the  economic 
dislocation  of  other  States  which  fish  on 
anadromous  stocks  in  all  of  the  areas  in 
which  fishing  has  occurred.  Further.  Part 
VII,  Article  116,  grants  States  the  right  to 
allow  their  nationals  to  fish  on  the  high 
seas.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  sufficient  pres- 
sure can  be  brought  to  bear  to  terminate 
the  high  seas  gillnet  fishery. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Articles  69  and  70  also  work  against  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry.  F^irsuant  to  these  ar- 
ticles, land-locked  States  and  States  with 
special  geographic  characteristics  can  gain 
access  to  the  EEZ  (and  thus  the  fish  stocks) 
of  a  coastal  State  in  the  same  region,  even 
though  the  coastal  State  may  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  fully  utilize  all  fisheries  resources 
in  its  EEZ.  Thus,  the  upper  limit  on  harvest- 
ing capacity  of  a  coastal  State  may  be  l>elow 
that  which  could  be  biologically  and  eco- 
nomically sustained.  To  date,  no  definition 
of  "region"  has  been  developed.  Pursuant  to 
these  Articles,  coastal  States  eligible  for 
si>ecial  access  to  the  U.S.  EEZ  might  Include 
Mexico  ("western  hemisphere  region"). 
Cuba  (Caribbean  region),  South  Korea  (Pa- 
cific region)  or  Bulgaria  ("Western  Europe 
and  others"  region). 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, Ambassador  James  Malone.  the  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  CUOS  Confer- 
ence, indicated  that  the  administration  did 
not  plan  to  reopen  discussions  on  any  of  the 
fisheries  issues  in  CLOS.  He  did  suggest 
that  some  chsmges  would  be  sought  through 
consensus  but  that  no  attempt  would  be 
made  to  renegotiate  any  of  the  language 
dealing  with  fisheries.  Given  that  the  exist- 
ing language  is  far  more  beneficial  to  for- 
eign nations  than  it  is  to  the  U.S.,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  consensus  can  be 
achieved.  Further,  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  seek  such 
changes. 

There  have  already  been  attempts  by  two 
nations  (Japan  and  Korea)  to  change  exist- 
ing fisheries  agreements  in  order  to  reflect 
language  in  CLOS.  even  though  such 
changes  would  be  contrary  to  U.S.  law  and 
policy.  To  date,  the  Department  of  State 
has  refused  to  comply  with  these  sugges- 
tions. However,  if  CLOS  were  to  be  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  with  the  fisheries 
language  in  its  present  form,  these  agree- 
ments would  have  to  be  changed,  as  would 
domestic  law.  Even  If  CLOS  was  not  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  there  would  be  pressure  on 
the  U.S.  government  to  change  U.S.  policies 
so  as  to  reflect  what  would  be  new  interna- 
tional law.  This  could  be  done  fairly  easily. 
For  example.  Section  201(e)  of  the  MFCMA 
aUows  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider 
"other  matters  as  he  deems  appropriate" 
when  granting  fishing  allocations.  This 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  consider  the 
economic  dislocation  which  might  be  suf- 
fered by  Japan,  for  example,  if  allocations 
were  reduced.  This  alone  would  be  a  serious 
setback  to  U.S.  fisheries  management  ef- 
forts. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
would  fare  better  under  existing  domestic 
law  and  international  policy  than  it  would 
under  CLOS.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry,  CLOS  should 
either  be  changed  significantly  or  rejected.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  NATIONS 
VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
National  Volimteers  Week  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  thousands  of  Americans 
across  the  country  who  so  unselfishly 
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give  of  their  time,  talents  and  ener- 
gies. 

I  want  to  add  my  compliments,  to 
those  of  my  colleagues,  to  the  people 
who  have  made  life  so  much  more  liv- 
able and  enjoyable  for  their  fellow 
man  and  woman  by  their  volunteer  ef- 
forts. 

Volunteers  represent  every  race, 
creed,  color,  and  social  class— in  es- 
sence, every  phase  of  American  life, 
and  it  is  the  spirit  with  which  they  so 
willingly  serve  that  keeps  this  Nation 
strong. 

During  National  Voltmteer  Week,  I 
extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  these  in- 
dividuals who  ask  so  little,  and  yet  give 
so  much.* 


TAX  LEGISLATION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  address 
the  issue  of  tax  deductions  for  conven- 
tions and  business  meetings  held  out- 
side the  United  States. 

The  bill  attempts  to  inject  some 
reason  into  the  determination  of  what 
meeting  and  convention  expenses 
would  be  deductible,  in  contrast  to  the 
arbitrary  rules  and  exemptions  in  the 
current  Tax  Code  (section  274(h)) 
which  are  based  primarily  on  artificial 
geographical  considerations.  I  have 
consistently  maintained  that  the  test 
for  deducting  business  convention  ex- 
penses should  be  based  on  what  goes 
on  at  the  meetings,  not  where  they  are 
held. 

I  have  no  intention  of  opening  the 
door  for  taxpayers  to  claim  deductions 
for  the  cost  of  exotic  junket  vacations, 
disguised  as  a  convention  of  some  sort, 
and  my  bill  contains  language  limiting 
deductions  to  legitimate  business  con- 
ventions. To  qualify  as  a  deductible  ex- 
pense under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the 
purpose  of  a  convention  must  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  active  conduct  of 
a  taxpayer's  trade  or  business,  and  the 
time  spent  at  the  convention  must  be 
primarily  devoted  to  business-related 
activities,  rather  than  social,  leisure  or 
recreational  activities. 

Only  business-related  expenses 
would  be  eligible  for  a  deduction,  and 
no  deduction  would  be  permitted  for 
the  cost  of  personal  activities,  such  as 
social  entertaining,  sightseeing,  or 
recreation,  incidental  to  a  business 
convention.  No  deduction  would  be 
permitted  for  expenses  that  are  con- 
sidered lavish  or  extravagant. 

If  the  purpose  of  restrictions  on  de- 
ductions for  foreign  conventions  is  to 
eliminate  abusive  writeoffs  for  pleas- 
ure junkets,  then  the  language  of  the 
Tax  Code  should  be  so  directed.  How- 
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ever,  the  current  restrictions,  adopted 
in  1980.  permit  deductions  for  conven- 
tions held  in  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions. Mexico.  Canada,  and  now  Ja- 
maica—through a  tax  treaty  agree- 
ment rather  than  a  normal  change  in 
the  Tax  Code  via  an  act  of  Congress. 
No  expenses  for  conventions  held  in 
other  countries  are  deductible  under 
section  274(h)  unless  that  it  can  be  de- 
termined that  it  is  as  reasonable  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  outside  the 
North  Americaui  area  as  within  it. 
Such  geographical  factors  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  nature  of  business 
conducted  at  a  convention,  and  are 
quite  arbitrary. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  an  abu- 
sive junket  convention  can  be  held  in 
Las  Vegas.  Atlantic  City.  Miami,  or 
Acapulco  Just  as  easily  as  other  loca- 
tions not  on  the  approved  North 
American  list.  It  is  ironic  that  a  tax- 
payer could  be  denied  a  deduction  for 
attending  a  hard-working,  legitimate 
business  meeting  in  London  or  Bermu- 
da and  receive  one  for  attending  a  lei- 
surely convention  in  Mexico.  Palm 
Springs,  or  Jamaica. 

The  denial  of  deductions  for  meet- 
ings and  conventions  held  aboard 
cruise  ships  also  appears  to  be  mis- 
directed. Most  organizers  of  business 
meetings  from  whom  I  have  heard 
agree  that  a  meeting  aboard  a  ship  is 
far  more  conducive  to  conducting  le- 
gitimate business  than  most  locations 
on  land.  Those  attending  a  meeting  on 
a  ship  are  essentially  captive,  and  are 
far  more  likely  to  attend  the  meetings, 
seminars,  and  so  forth,  than  they 
would  be  If  they  could  wander  off  to 
the  golf  course  or  on  a  shopping  trip. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  recently  examined  the  con- 
vention issue  during  consideration  of  a 
bill  offered  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Gcarimi)  to  permit  deduc- 
tions for  conventions  held  on  board 
U.S.-nag  cruise  ships.  H.R.  3191.  While 
the  bin  is  perhaps  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  eliminating  the  ciirrent  re- 
strictions, it  does  point  to  the  irration- 
ality of  permitting  deductions  for  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  one  place  while 
denying  deductions  for  identical  activi- 
ties held  somewhere  else.  Allowing  a 
deduction  for  a  convention  on  a  U.S. 
cruise  ship  but  not  on  a  foreign-flag 
ship  operating  in  generally  the  same 
waters  is  clearly  discriminatory,  and 
could  be  considered  a  protectionist 
subsidy. 

The  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  Industry 
generally  does  not  want  such  protec- 
tion, aind  the  organizations  who  have 
contacted  me  support  eliminating  the 
geographical  restrictions  on  conven- 
tion deductions.  In  fact,  concern  has 
been  expressed  by  some  International 
organizations  that  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly In  Europe,  might  consider 
limiting  the  ability  of  their  citizens  to 
claim  deductions  for  business  conven- 
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tions  held  in  the  United  States.  In  re- 
taliation for  the  restriction  we  have 
enacted.  In  the  interest  of  preserving 
free  and  open  trade,  our  income,  tax 
laws  should  not  include  the  discrimi- 
natory restrictions  now  contained  in 
section  274(h). 

I  want  to  point  out  that  President 
Reagan  expressed  similar  sentiments 
in  a  November  1980  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Travel  Trade  magazine.  In  that 
letter,  the  President  said.  In  part: 

with  respect  to  proposals  Intended  to  dis- 
courage American  corporations  from  hold- 
ing conventions  outside  the  United  States, 
my  general  approach  Is  that  such  decisions 
should  be  left  In  the  hands  of  business 
groups  and  companies  themselves.  PunRlve 
taxes  to  restrict  legitimate  business  ex- 
penses serve  no  useful  purpose  and  consti- 
tute unwarranted  interference  by  govern- 
ment Into  the  decision -making  prerogatives 
of  the  private  sector. 

In  simunary.  there  are  many  valid 
reasons  for  chauiglng  the  section 
274(h)  restrictions  on  deductions  for 
foreign  convention  expenses.  The  re- 
strictions do  nothing  to  eliminate  de- 
ductions for  Junket  conventions,  an 
abuse  that  we  all  want  to  prohibit. 
They  are  arbitrary  and  discriminatory, 
based  on  artificial  geographical  fac- 
tors. By  discriminating  against  conven- 
tions held  abroad,  our  Tax  Code  might 
be  construed  as  contrary  to  principles 
of  free  trade,  possibly  in  violation  of 
our  multilateral  trade  agreements. 
President  Reagan  has  indicated  his  op- 
position to  such  restrictions  on  busi- 
ness activities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  considering  this  Issue, 
and  I  look  forward  to  a  more  thorough 
and  rational  examination  of  the  for- 
eign convention  deduction  issue  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.* 
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THE  IRS  tfl'RlKJaS— WITH 
X-RATED  BEHAVIOR 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THX  HOnSK  OP  RKPRZSZNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  been  outraged  by  the  over- 
zealous  practices  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  their  tax  collection 
practices.  Passage  of  my  bill  H.R.  4931. 
the  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA). 
will  correct  these  overzealous  actions 
and  restore  the  public's  confidence  in 
our  voluntary  tax  system. 

The  integrity  of  our  tax  system  is 
often  dependent  upon  the  acts  of  its 
representatives  or  agents.  Some  exam- 
ples of  IRS  agents'  activities  that 
damage  this  Integrity  and  which  man- 
agement does  not  seem  prone  to  root 
out  have  been  made  public  in  the 
press,  whether  it  is  the  "mooning"  of 
certain  IRS  agents  as  recently  report- 
ed in  the  media  or  the  following  ac- 


count of  what  appears  to  be  a  whole 
nest  of  "kinky"  agents. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Oct.  28.  1981) 
Cors  Smash  KnncT  IRS  Sex  Rimg 

(By  Mike  Pearl.  Charles  Lachman  and 
Oeorge  Carpozi ) 

A  phantom  "movie  producer"  who  has 
plagued  the  metropolitan  area  for  more 
than  six  years  by  spanking  thousands  of  col- 
lege coeds  in  a  phony  search  for  the  [lerfect 
"screamer."  was  unmasked  yesterday  as  a 
Manhattan  IRS  collector. 

Authorities  suspect  a  number  of  other  tax 
agents  are  involved  In  the  widespread  racket 
that  produced  tens  of  thousands  of  color 
photographs  of  the  spankings  he  adminis- 
tered. 

The  photos  were  said  to  have  been  sold  to 
girlie  magazines,  pornography  stores  In 
Times  Square  and  distributed  among  IRS 
employes  at  120  Church  Street.  Manhattan, 
where  the  agent  worked. 

He  was  arrested  yesterday  morning  at  the 
World  Trade  Center's  Path  SUtlon  by  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney  detectives  Michael 
Lopez  and  James  Lynam. 

DA  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  identified  the 
siispect  as  Stephen  J.  Davidson.  42.  a 
$50.000-a-year  tax  collector  from  Olcn  Rock. 
N.J. 

He  was  charged  with  victimizing  women 
undergraduates  from  KYU.  CCTNY.  Colum- 
bia. Hofstra.  and  other  colleges  by  inviting 
them  for  "auditions"  in  a  studio  he  main- 
tained on  West  56th  Street. 

Last  night.  Davidson  phoned  a  doleful 
plea  to  his  home  for  ball  money.  His  wife's 
angry  res(>onse.  according  to  a  DA's  source, 
was: 

"I'm  not  getting  you  out  on  bail.  I'm  not 
coming  to  pick  you  up." 

A  DA'S  investigator  told  the  The  Post  that 
Davidson's  duties  as  a  tax  agent  enable  him 
to  carry  on  the  scam. 

A  22-year  old  NYU  student.  Karen  Car- 
reras.  played  detective  and  cracked  the  case. 

Miss  Carreras.  who  works  in  the  student 
employment  office,  tumbled  onto  the  scam 
after  Davidson  listed  his  phony  movie  jobs 
and  her  fellow  students  complained. 

"Hp  seemed  to  get  off  on  the  spankings. " 
the  DA'S  Investigator  said.  "He  acted  out 
elaborate  fantasies.  There  were  many 
sexual  overtones,  but  so  far  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  of  any  overt  sex. " 

However,  he  did  have  one  "hangup."  ac- 
cording to  the  prober. 

"He  always  asked  the  girl  afterward 
whether  she  got  any  sexual  gratification 
from  the  spanking." 

Davidson  had  what  the  Investigator 
termed  "way-out  Victorian  techniques." 

"The  girls,  who  were  always  topless,  were 
always  give  a  red  micro-mini-skirt  to  wear,  a 
straw  boater's  hat,  and  Peter  Pan  collar.  He 
administered  25  spanks  to  each  of  his  movie 
hopefuls,  who  really  believed  he  was  going 
to  sign  them  to  a  film  contract  if  they  gave 
him  the  screams  he  wanted  to  hear. 

"He  would  put  the  girls  across  his  knee, 
lift  their  miniskirts,  and  slap  their  buttocks 
untU  they  were  screaming  for  mercy." 

Davidson  recorded  all  the  sounds  In  addi- 
tion to  filming  the  "auditions."  according  to 
the  DA's  man. 

The  DA's  office  had  heard  bits  and  pieces 
about  the  phoney  movie  producer  since 
1975.  but  couldn't  turn  up  leads  on  him. 

Then  two  weeks  ago— after  an  NYU  girl 
answered  the  audition  call— she  went  to 
Morgenthau's  office  and  told  her  story  to 
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Assistant  DA  Linda  Fairsteln.  head  of  the 
Sex  Crimes  Unit. 

With  a  search  warrant,  detectives  entered 
Davidson's  office  and  secreted  a  television 
camera  in  the  false  celling.  While  there,  the 
probers  culled  office  records  and  found  lists 
of  girls  who  had  been  given  "auditions." 

The  women  who  complained,  returned  to 
the  studio  on  Miss  Pairsteln's  instructions, 
stepped  into  the  paraphernalia  Davidson 
supplied,  and  let  herself  be  spanked— giving 
an  Academy  Award  performance  with  her 
screams. 

So  far.  from  the  names  that  came  into 
their  possession,  the  DA's  probers  have 
found  20  young  women  who  admitted  they 
were  victimized  by  Davidson. 

"We  believe  there  are  thousands  of 
others."  said  Miss  Fairsteln.  "Now  that  the 
story  Is  out.  we  expect  those  who  were  too 
ashamed  to  come  forward  and  complain,  will 
do  so  at  last." 

The  investigator  who  spoke  with  The  Post 
shook  his  head. 

"Would  you  believe  the  Irony  in  this 
whole  thing  is  that  none  of  the  girls  had 
anything  bad  to  say  about  Davidson  for  the 
spankings  he  gave  them?  They  were  merely 
angry  because  he  didn't  pay  them."* 


NEED  FOR  20-C::ENT  INCREASE  IN 
CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAX 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OP  If  IlfNISOTA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
health  effects  of  cigarette  smoking 
cost  the  American  economy  billions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  should  do  more  to  insure  that 
those  costs  are  borne  by  those  who 
incur  them. 

The  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  has 
been  8  cents  per  package  since  1951. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
creased 260  percent  in  that  period. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  5629.  which 
would  increase  the  tax  to  28  cents  per 
package.  Twelve  of  our  colleagues 
have  already  Joined  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  5629. 

The  American  Heart  Association  has 
prepared  an  excellent  paper  in  support 
of  the  increase  in  the  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  this  paper  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  review  the  paper  and  join 
with  us  in  supporting  an  increase  in 
the  cigarette  excise  tax. 

CiGARXTTE  Smoking,  Health  and  thz 

Feokral  Excise  Tax 
i.  cigarrrte  smoking  health  pacts 

Cigarette  smoking  is  the  single  most  pre- 
ventable cause  of  premature  death  and  ill- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  causal  factor  for 
coronary  heart  disease  and  arteriosclerotic 
peripheral  vascular  disease. 

Cigarette  smoking  causes  cancer  of  the 
lung,  larynx  and  cavity  and  esophagus,  and 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema: 

Maternal  smoking  Is  associated  with  re- 
tarded fetal  growth,  an  increased  risk  for 
spontaneous  abortion  and  prenatal  death. 
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Cigarette  smoking  acts  synergistlcally 
with  oral  contraceptives  to  enhance  the 
probability  of  coronary  and  cerebrovascular 
disease;  with  alcohol  to  increase  the  risk  of 
cancer  and  with  occupational  hazards  (such 
as  asbestos,  cotton  dusts)  to  Increase  the 
risk  of  a  variety  of  diseases. 

Cigarette  smoking  accounts  for  over 
300.000  premature  deaths  per  year  and  ac- 
counts for  the  disability  of  an  additional  ten 
million  persons. 

II.  THE  ECONOMIC  COSTS  OP  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 

Cigarette  smoking  continues  to  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  not  only  the  health  of  the 
American  people  but  also  on  the  health  care 
system  and  on  the  economic  productivity  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
both  the  1979.  "Surgeon  General's  Report 
on  Smoking  and  Health."  and  the  more 
recent  "Smoking,  Tobacco,  and  Health;  a 
Pact  Book."  smokers  are  111  more  often  than 
nonsmokers.  lose  more  days  from  work  and 
are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  chronic  condi- 
tions which  limit  activity.  The  National 
Center  for  Health  SUtistlcs  estimated  that 
each  year,  "an  excess  of  nearly  150  million 
days  In  bed  are  due  to  the  extra  amounts  of 
illness  experienced  by  cigarette  smokers 
who  also  have  more  than  81  million 
"excess"  days  of  absenteeism." 

Although  it  has  been  difficult  to  estimate 
the  actual  costs  of  cigarette  smoking  on  the 
American  people  and  the  economy  some  at- 
tempts have  been  made.  One  thing  Is  for 
certain  however,  and  that  is  that  the  costs 
are  high.  The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  has  recently  compiled  some  fig- 
ures which  although  they  are  approxima- 
tions highlight  the  economic  and  health 
burdens  imposed  on  the  Nation  by  cigarette 
smoking.  These  are  noted  below: 

1.  1980  Estimated  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Expenditures  for  Persons  Suffering  from 
Tobacco-related  Diseases. 

Luce  and  Schweitzer  (in  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  March  9.  1978,  v.  298. 
no.  10.  569-571)  estimated  health  care  costs 
of  smoking  at  $8,224,000,000.  for  1976, 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion estimated  total  Personal  Health  Care 
Expenditures  at  $131,276,000,000  in  1976 
(Health  Care  Financing  Review,  Summer 
1980). 

Thus,  costs  of  smoking  were  6.2  percent  of 
total  expenditures  In  1976. 

In  1980  HCFA  estimates  Medicare  expend- 
itures at  $35.6  billion  and  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures at  $25.3  billion  for  a  total  of  $60.9  bil- 
lion. Taking  6.2  percent  of  this  total  gives 
an  estimate  of  $3.78  billion  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  expenditures  for  persons  suffering 
from  smoking. 

2.  Medical  C^osts  of  Smoking, 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion estimates  personal  health  care  expendi- 
tures at  $131  billion  in  1976  and  $218  blUion 
in  1980.  an  Increase  of  86  percent  between 
1976  and  1980. 

The  Luce  and  Schweitzer  study  estimated 
medical  costs  due  to  smoking  at  $8.2  billion 
in  1976.  Inflating  this  by  the  66  percent  in- 
crease In  personal  health  care  expenditures 
between  1976  and  1980  gives  an  estimate  for 
medical  care  costs  of  smoking  in  1980  of 
$13.6  billion. 

3.  Value  of  Production  Lost  Due  to  Smok- 
ing. 

The  Luce  and  Schweitzer  study  estimated 
production  lost  because  of  smoking  at  $19.1 
billion  in  1976.  The  primary  factor  that 
would  cause  this  to  Increase  between  1976 
and  1980  Is  the  increase  in  worker  earnings. 
Between  1976  and  1980  private  sector  earn- 
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Ings  increased  35  percent  (Employment  and 
Earnings,  v.  28.  no.  6.  June  1981.  p.  1971). 

Inflating  lost  production  In  1976  by  the  In- 
crease in  earnings  gives  an  estimate  for  1980 
of  the  value  of  production  lost  due  to  smok- 
ing of  $25.8  billion. 

4.  Social  Security  Beneficiaries  and  Fami- 
lies Receiving  Disabled-worker  Allowances. 

The  Luce  and  Schweitzer  study  considers 
neoplasms,  disease  of  the  circulatory 
system,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  to  be  related  to  smoking  with  the 
factor  being  20  percent  for  neoplasms,  25 
percent  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system  and  40  percent  for  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system.  In  1975  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  allowed  benefits  to 
592,049  disabled  workers.  (Characteristics  of 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  Benefi- 
ciaries. 1975,  SSA  Pub.  No.  13-11947,  De- 
cember 1979).  This  Included  59.821  for  neo- 
plasms. 117.276  for  diseases  of  the  circulato- 
ry system,  and  39,472  for  diseases  of  the  res- 
piratory system. 

Applying  the  Luce  and  Schweitzer  factors 
for  smoking  to  the  number  of  disability  al- 
lowances: (.20)  of  (59,821)  equals  11,964  for 
(Neoplasms);  (.25)  of  (117.276)  equals  44.319 
for  (Circulatory);  and  (.40)  of  (39.472)  equals 
15,789  for  (Respiratory)  for  a  total  of  72.072. 

This  gives  an  estimated  number  of  allow- 
ances due  to  smoking  of  72.072  or  12  percent 
of  the  total  allowances. 

As  of  December  31.  1978  there  were  4.87 
million  disabled  worker  beneficiaries  (Social 
Security  Bulletin,  v.  44,  no.  6,  June  1981,  p. 
90).  Multiplying  this  by  12  percent  gives 
584.000  beneficiaries  receiving  allowances 
due  to  smoking.  As  of  December  31,  1978 
there  were  2.88  million  disabled-worker  fam- 
ilies. Multiplying  this  by  12  percent  gives 
346.000  disabled-worker  families  receiving 
allowances  due  to  smoking. 

Summing  Up  Some  of  the  Approximations 
by  the  NCHS: 
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III  THE  PEDERAL  CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAX 

The  present  federal  excise  tax  of  8  cents 
per  package  was  first  imposed  in  1951  and 
has  not  changed  in  the  Intervening  thirty 
year  period. 

In  1951  the  cigarette  excise  tax  yielded  2.7 
percent  of  all  federal  revenue  but  today  ac- 
counts for  about  only  0.6  percent. 

Each  year  there  are  over  600  billion  ciga- 
rettes or  over  30  billion  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes sold  in  this  country.  Cigarette  con- 
sumption has  continued  to  climb  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  For  example,  in 
1915  only  about  18  billion  cigarettes  were 
consumed  In  this  country. 

Since  1951  when  the  8  cent  tax  was  first 
imposed  federal  revenues  have  continued  to 
grow— the  Increase  being  tied  to  the  in- 
creased consumption.  Increased  consump- 
tion has  in  turn  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
death  and  disabilities  which  has  added  to 
health  care  costs  and  lost  productivity. 
Federal  tax  collected  on  cigarettes  (19SI-80) 

ThoutandM 

1951 ™ $1,294,000 

1952 1 ,474. 100 

1953 1,586.800 
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1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Source: 

(1980). 


ThouMaruU 
1.513.700 
1.604.200 
1.549.000 
1.610.900 
1.668,300 
1.771,100 
1.863.600 
1.923.500 
1.956.500 
2.010.500 
1.976,700 
2.069.700 
2.006.500 
2.023.100 
2.066.200 
2.082.100 
2.036.100 
2.149.500 
2.151,200 
2.221.000 
2.383.000 

2,261.100 

2,434,800 

2,279,200 

...™ 2,374. 100 

2.604.400 

'The  Tax  Burden."  Tobacco  Tax  Council 


COMPARISON  Of  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX  WITH  MEDICAL  COST 
AND  LOST  PRODUCTIVITY  DUE  TO  QGARETTE  SMOKING 


1976 


19M 


t2.M7.90O.00O      12,641.300.000         +6  4 
1.200.000.000      13,600.000.000        ■>.66 
19.100.000.000      25.100.000,000        +3i 


Comparison  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes  on  cigarettes  with  total  health  care 
costs  and  care  and  lost  economic  produc- 
tivity due  to  cigarette  smoking  1980 
Feder&l,  Stat«  and  local  excise  taxes  on 
cigarettes,  $6,551,084,000. 

Health  care  costs  and  lost  economic  pro- 
ductivity due  to  cigarette  smoking. 
$39,400,000,000. 

77i«  Federal  cigarette  excise  tax  compared 
with  the  changes  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPU  1 95 J -80 
Federal  Excise  Tax:  No  change. 
Consumer  Price  Index:  (rate  of  inflation), 
+355.9  percent. 

TAXES  (STATE  AND  FEDERAL)  AS  A  PERCENT  Of  ACTUAL 
RETAIL  PRICE  OF  CIGAREnES  1954-78 

CM  t«  pick  Ton  B 
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No  one  will  disagree  with  the  view  that 
this  country's  economy  is  undergoing  some 
very  difficult  times.  With  the  Social  Securi- 
ty System  said  to  be  close  to  crumbling  it 
does  not  malce  sense  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment (through  taxpayer  dollars)  to  contin- 
ue to  pay  for  unnecessary  health  care  costs 
or  for  businesses  to  pay  for  lost  economic 
productivity  that  results  from  the  number 
one  preventable  cause  of  death  and  disabil- 
ity In  the  country— cigarette  smoking. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  and  in  particu- 
lar the  mood  of  the  present  Administration 
to  keep  government  out  of  the  private 
sector  whenever  possible  will  not  allow  the 
cigarette  to  be  banned  from  the  market 
place  nor  is  such  action  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive. However,  it  is  equally  not  right  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  bear  the  burden  of  in- 
creased costs  and  lost  productivity  that  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  cigarettes. 

77i«  need  for  a  cigarette— user  tax 

The  Tobacco  Tax  Council  in  its  most 
recent  edition  of  The  Tax  Burden  on  Tobac- 
co (1980)  noted  that  there  is  an  "irijustice 
imposed  upon  cigarette  users  who  secure  no 
specicU  benefits  by  virtue  of  their  paying  the 
tax. "  (Emphasis  added. ) 

Presently  the  8  cent  tax  revenue  goes  into 
the  general  treasury,  and  therefore  is  only 
very  Indirectly  being  applied  to  the  costs  at- 
tributable directly  to  cigarette  smoking.  If 
the  federal  cigarette  excise  tax  Is  to  be  in- 
creased it  is  Important  that  the  increase  be 
levied  for  the  purtXMes  of  earmarking  the 
revenue  to  those  particular  areas  where 
those  who  pay  the  taxes  may  benefit  in  a 
positive  way.  Such  a  "user  tax  "  could  be  ear- 
marked for  the  purposes  of  paying  medical 
expenses  associated  with  cigarette  smoking 
as  well  as  funding  a  moderate  educational 
program  through  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  aimed  at  informing 
persons  about  the  specific  dangers  associat- 
ed with  cigarette  smoking. 

The  Issue  of  Elasticity 

One  of  the  arguments  which  has  been 
made  against  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
present  8  cent  tax  is  that  it  will  be  seriously 
disruptive  to  the  tobacco  market.  How  dis- 
ruptive wUl  of  course  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  increase. 

Great  Britain  has  recently  increased  its 
tax  on  cigarettes  In  a  two  step  process  by 
close  to  30  cents  per  pacltage.  bringing  the 
average  retail  price  of  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes to  $1.75.  Tobacco  company  executives 
in  Great  Britain  have  reported  that  the  in- 
crease In  the  tax  has  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  consumption  by  10  percent. 

Assuming  that  the  British  and  American 
smokers  are  comparable  we  could,  based  on 
a  twenty  cent  or  less  increase,  expect  to  see 
less  than  a  10  percent  disruption.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  average  price  of 
a  package  of  cigarettes  would  be  $.83  with 
the  twenty  cent  Increase  while  the  average 
price  In  Great  Britain  as  we  noted  above  is 
$1.75. 


Studies  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
cigarettes  have  made  varying  estimates. 
This  is  because  price  is  only  one  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  person  will 
continue  to  smoke.  Other  social,  psychologi- 
cal and  economic  concerns  enter  the  picture 
and  such  influences  varying  from  person  to 
person. 

Projected  revenues  based  upon  estimate  of 
30  billion  packages  of  cigarettes  sold: 

28<  tax  (CPD— Estimated  total  revenues, 
$8,400,000,000;  25«  Ux-Estimated  total  rev- 
enues. $7,500,000,000;  and  18(  tax— Estimat- 
ed total  revenues,  $5,400,000,000.* 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN:  ALONE 
AND  IN  POVERTY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  findings  of  the  chang- 
ing demographics  of  our  Nation  is  the 
increasing  "feminization"  of  poverty. 
Increasingly,  It  is  women  who  find 
themselves  mired  in  poverty.  Female- 
led  households  have  the  highest  inci- 
dence of  poverty  of  any  type  of  house- 
holds. Thus,  the  budget  cuts  in  sup- 
port and  income  assistance  programs 
are  especially  damaging  to  women  and 
their  children.  I  submit  today  a  report 
published  by  the  late  National  Adviso- 
ry Coimcil  on  Economic  Opportunity 
entitled:  "Women  and  Children:  Alone 
and  in  Poverty."  Other  Members  will 
be  submitting  individual  sections  of 
this  valuable  document.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  this  report  and  heed 
its  findings. 

Woken  aitd  Chilorkn:  Aloite  and  in 
Poverty 

(By  Diana  Pearce  and  Harriette  McAdoo) 

PINANCIAI,  SUPPORTS  IN  PEMALE- HEADED 
PAMILIES 

Ironically,  as  the  proportion  of  female 
family  heaids  who  are  widows  has  decreased, 
the  financial  and  social  security  of  widows 
has  increased.  Table  2  indicates  the  wide 
variation  in  the  incidence  of  poverty  by 
marital  status,  which  reflects  class  differ- 
ences (desertion  is  often  the  "divorce"  of 
the  poor)  and  the  different  sources  of  sup- 
port each  marital  status  group  receives. 

TABLE  2-TYPE  Of  FAMILY  IN  1980  AND  1970  AND 
MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  1979  AND  1969  BY  RACE; 
UNITED  STATES 
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MEMAN  FMIIIY  INCOME 
MracHt 

1979 pi.521  124,973  $17,791  $16,111    $9,933 

1969' $11,677  $23,025  $17,510  $16,513    »,547 

1979 $11,641  $20,704  $11,616  $12,497  $6,907 

1969> $9,916  $15,099  $9,277  $10,217  $5,523 

Bladi  KttKKttt  ilnm 

1979 54.1  12.9  65.3       74.0  69  5 

1969 53.1  65.6  52J       62.3  57.9 

■  ta  lOTB  of  1979  data. 

Source  Paul  Gtdi  tSmm  DMMngtr,  Birau  of  Census).  "A  Oimpjdn- 
K  ncturt  o«  Btn*  FMdki."  ■  Hiniene  McMoo  (ed )  Slacli  Fanlies. 
BMTly  H*.  CA  Sap  PuUMn,  1911 

The  typical  outcome  of  a  marital  breakup 
in  a  family  with  children  is  that  the  man  be- 
comes single,  while  the  woman  becomes  a 
single  parent.  Unlike  widows  whose  econom- 
ic loss  has  been  made  less  devastating  by 
Social  Security,  including  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI)  and  Old  Age  Survivor 
Disability  Insurance  (OASDI),  other  groups 
of  single  parents  rarely  find  private  and 
public  transfers  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficit. 

A  national  survey  in  1975  found  that  only 
25  percent  of  those  eligible  actually  received 
child  support,  and  that  60  percent  of  those 
who  did.  received  less  than  $1,500. '•  These 
awards  tend  to  be  low.  In  part  because  they 
are  based  on  the  needs  of  two-parent  fami- 
lies with  no  child  day  care  costs,  and  in  part 
because  Judges  permit  the  absent  parent  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  maintaining  his  house- 
hold—Including the  costs  of  time  payments 
on  cars,  recreation  and  entertainment— 
from  what  he  would  pay  as  chUd  support. 
The  result  is  that  half  the  fathers  who  did 
pay  support  were  contributing  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  income. 

In  the  group  of  single  families  that  result 
from  divorce,  black  women  fared  worst  In 
terms  of  child-support  payments.  Child-sup- 
port payments  were  awarded  by  the  court  to 
71  percent  of  the  white  women.  44  percent 
of  the  Hispanic  women,  and  only  29  percent 
of  the  black  women.  The  level  of  support 
payments  showed  the  same  pattern:  The 
white  mother  was  awarded  $2,800;  the  His- 
panic mother,  $1,320;  and  the  black  mother 
$1,290. 

Poorly  educated  women  are  less  likely  to 
receive  alimony,  child  support  or  mainte- 
nance payments. '^  Less  than  half  of  the  12 
million  divorced  women  received  property 
following  divorce,  but  in  1979  the  median 
value  of  property  received  was  only  $4650. «• 

For  the  1.4  million  mothers  who  have 
never  been  married,  the  situation  is  ex- 
tremely bleak.  Only  8  percent  were  slated  to 
receive  support,  and  only  5  percent  ever  re- 
ceived any  payments.'* 

For  women  who  rely  on  public  transfer 
payments,  the  picture  is  equally  dismal.  De- 
pending on  the  state,  welfare  payments 
range  from  49  to  96  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.'"  The  average  family  payment  in  1977 
was  $241  per  month.  (The  average  size  of  a 
famUy  on  welfare  is  approximately  three 
persons.)"  The  real  value  of  the  average 
welfare  payment,  accounting  for  inflation 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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and  the  declining  size  of  recipient  house- 
holds, has  decreased  by  approximately  20 
percent  in  the  last  decade."  Table  3  shows 
payment  levels  of  some  states.  Female- 
headed  families  that  were  maintained  on 
non-employed  income  averaged  $5314  in 
1978,  while  all  female-headed  families  aver- 
aged $10,689. 

Table  3.— Maximum  monthly  AFDC  pay- 
ments per  mother  with  2  children,  Jan.  S, 
1981(byStaU) 

Maximum 
Payment 

Mississippi $96 

Alabama 118 

Texas 118 

Illinois 302 

Indiana 255 

District  of  Columbia 286 

New  York 394 

Maine 279 

North  Dakota 334 

Arizona 200 

California 463 

Washington: 

Area  1 442 

Area  U 408 

Virginia: 

Region  I 217 

Region  II . .... ........^..„....        237 

Reglonlll 288 

Source:  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law. 
Memorandum  to  Welfare  Specialists:  "AFDC— A 
Review  of  C^irrent  States  Needs  Standard!  and 
Maximum  Benefits"  (1039  Vermont  Ave..  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006).  Jan.  S.  1981. 

These  amounts  stand  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  average  income  for  families  headed  by 
men  (including  husband-wife  families), 
which  was  $21,703."  While  death  halts  the 
"private  transfer,"  or  sharing  of  Income 
from  husband  to  wife,  divorce  or  desertion 
has  virtually  the  same  effect  on  a  woman's 
economic  status.  The  woman  whose  former 
partner  is  still  alive  is  likely  to  be  more  dev- 
astated economictdly  than  a  widow,  whose 
plight  is  addressed  through  Social  Security 
and  other  assistance  programs. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  originally  grew  out  of  concern 
about  the  damage  the  loss  of  a  father  would 
be  to  the  famUy,  yet  today  there  Is  virtually 
no  sanction,  either  legal  or  informal,  against 
the  father  who  contributes  little  or  nothing 
for  the  support  of  his  offspring.  Nor.  where 
fathers  cannot  or  will  not  pay.  is  the  at- 
tempt to  ameliorate  the  poverty  of  the 
mothers  and  children  even  minimally  ade- 
quate. 

STRESS,  POVERTY,  AND  THE  SINGLE  MOTHER 

The  most  vulnerable  aspect  of  the  female- 
headed  home  with  minor  children  is  fi- 
nances. All  families  of  all  races  experienced 
a  loss  of  real  income  between  1973  and 
1978.'«  The  lower  income  of  black  families, 
and  specifically  black  female-headed  fami- 
lies, placed  many  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  (Table  1 ).  To  meet  even  the  most  mini- 
mal developmental  needs  of  children  and 
mothers,  the  family  support  system  must  be 
augmented  by  external  resources.  Since  not 
all  single  mothers  function  with  a  kin-help 
network,  their  support  needs  must  be  aug- 
mented by  community-based  programs. 

Research  has  shown  that  single-parent 
mothers  experience  a  level  of  stress  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  that  experienced  by 
other  groups.  Within  the  single-parent 
mother  population,  those  who  have  never 
been  married  experience  even  greater 
strain.  Their  children,  often  the  result  of 
out-of-wedlock  teenage  pregnancies,  are 
bom  into  the  most  precarious  mother-child 
units  in  our  s(x;iety.  Several  authors  have 
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detailed  the  unfavorable  physical,  emotion- 
al and  social  impact  of  teenage  pregnancy." 

The  ecology  of  the  black  family  predis- 
poses it  to  continuous  stress,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  developmental  strains  experi- 
enced by  all  families.  Despite  the  cultural 
preference  for  meeting  crises  sind  family 
needs  within  the  extended  Itin-help  network 
and  then  through  friends,  families  may 
often  experience  a  level  of  stress  and  low- 
ered personal  satisfaction  that  forces  them 
to  seek  assistance  from  the  wider  communi- 
ty. 

Even  when  they  were  well  above  the  pov- 
erty level,  single  mothers  in  one  study  expe- 
rienced significantly  more  tension  than 
those  who  were  married.'' 

The  stress  experienced  by  low-Income 
mothers  is  occasioned  by  crises  as  well  as 
ongoing  conditions— especially  Insufficient 
money  to  meet  basic  human  needs.  On  a 
checklist  of  91  life  events  requiring  change 
and  readjustment,  most  community  surveys 
have  shown  that  individuals  experience  an 
average  of  two  such  events  a  year."  In  con- 
trast, mothers  in  a  Boston  study  of  43  black 
and  white  low-income  women  reported  an 
average  of  14  such  events  during  the  past 
two  years."  Though  their  lives  included  vio- 
lent and  emotionally  exhausting  events,  the 
lack  of  money  took  greatest  toll  on  their 
mental  and  physical  health.  Depression 
levels  were  high  in  these  women  living  in 
high-density,  high-crime  urban  areas. 

A  later  study  showed  that  working-class 
single  mothers  who  were  employed  but  still 
earned  salaries  that  placed  them  Just  above 
the  poverty  level,  were  under  extreme  stress 
caused  by  finances,  housing  concerns  and 
problems  at  work,  in  that  order."  Many  felt 
they  were  underpaid  but  wanted  to  work  be- 
cause, as  one  woman  stated,  she  had  once 
been  on  welfare  and  that  was  "the  worst  ex- 
perience in  my  life."  Safe,  dependable  and 
affordable/subsidized  child  day  care  was 
needed.  Mothers  tended  to  be  particularly 
bothered  by  the  conflicting  demands  of 
motherhood,  employment  and  their  social 
and  private  lives. 

EXTENDED  PANILT  HELP  PATTERNS 

One  of  the  strongest  black  and  ethnic-mi- 
nority cultural  patterns  is  extensive  help 
systems.  The  family's  effective  environment 
is  composed  of  a  network  of  relatives, 
friends  and  neighbors  that  provide  emotion- 
al support  and  economic  supplements  and, 
most  important,  protects  the  family's  integ- 
rity from  assault  by  external  forces. 

Viewing  the  higher  proportion  of  one- 
parent  families  as  unstable  ignores  the  ex- 
tended family  adaptation  bonds. '*°  Many 
groups  maintain  a  strong  extended  family 
system  despite  mobility.'"  Only  recently 
have  researchers  begim  to  recognize  similar 
patterns  in  black  families.  F\inctionality  of 
the  home  is  positively  related  to  the  par- 
ent's ability  to  manipulate  the  American 
economic  system.  The  black  extended 
family  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  source 
of  strength  and  a  protection  against  isola- 
tion in  the  larger  s<x;iety.*« 

The  degree  of  kin  interaction  is  often 
overlooked  In  research  studies  that  tocxis 
only  on  structural  features.  There  is  a  need 
to  determine  the  norms  and  values  of  family 
interaction  and  to  examine  now  the  process 
related  to  the  forces  shaping  it.*'  The  kin- 
ship network  is  more  than  an  extension  of 
family  relationships.**  It  can  be  considered 
a  system  of  social  relationships  derived  from 
birth  and  marriage  and  pertaining  to  an  in- 
dividual's place  in  society.  The  major  activi- 
ty of  the  kin  network  is  the  exchange  of  ma- 
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t«rlal  and  nonnuiteri&l  help.  FYiends  and 
relatives  often  support  the  mother's  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  home,  but  they  may  not 
attempt  to  intervene  as  a  family  member 
might  do.  They  also  care  for  the  children 
when  the  mother  must  be  alone  or  when 
she  attempts  to  establish  a  social  life. 

The  use  of  social  networlu  has  been 
shown  to  be  important  to  the  functioning  of 
successful  single  parents.**  In  one  study, 
the  support  system  and  proven  coping  pat- 
terns of  single  Puerto  Rican  mothers  were 
found  to  be  most  important  to  maintaining 
their  stability.  Their  support  structures 
were  composed  of  their  relatives  (usually 
their  mothers  and  sisters),  boyfriends  or 
former  husbands,  neighbors  and  religious 
beliefs.  AbUity  to  control  their  own  fertility 
and  the  ability  to  participate  in  community 
affairs  and  advanced  education  were  most 
helpfiU. 

Of  course.  Inherent  In  any  support  is  a 
degree  of  reciprocity.  These  informal  sup- 
ports are  often  the  only  means  of  survival 
for  a  mother  working  outside  the  home.  Not 
all  mothers  live  near  relatives  or  desire  to  be 
totally  dependent  upon  kin.  The  ties  they 
form  with  other  mothers  and  close  friends 
increase  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  stress 
of  their  multiple  roles. 

Many  tactics  are  used  to  Increase  the 
number  of  individuals  who  share  in  the  re- 
ciprocal obligations.  Enlarging  the  circle  of 
persons  who  may  be  called  upon  in  cases  of 
need  beyond  the  household  increases  the  se- 
curity of  the  individual.  The  "friend-net- 
work" can  be  considered  a  kind  of  communi- 
ty, a  social  world  outside  of  the  single  par- 
ent's home.** 

While  often  emotionally  supportive,  the 
extended  family  can  provide  only  limited  fi- 
nancial help  to  a  poor  family  in  poverty,  for 
kin  networks  are  not  responsible  for  creat- 
ing or  alleviating  poverty  itself. 
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U.S.  ENERGY  POUCY  DOES  NOT 
REFLECT  REAL  WORLD 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
confront  the  task  of  expanding  our 
energy  supply  options  in  the  1980's,  it 
is  vital  to  our  national  security  and 
economic  well-being  that  we  do  every- 
thing possible  to  take  extra  care  not  to 
Impede  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  United  States  relied  on 
fossil  fuels— oil,  gas.  and  coal— for  92 
percent  of  Its  energy  consumed  In 
1980.  Hydropower  and  geothermal 
energy  accounted  for  an  additional  4.3 
percent  of  our  energy  consumption. 
Nuclear  power,  despite  past  Govern- 
ment subsidies  ninnlng  in  the  bUllons 
of  dollars,  accounted  for  only  3.7  per- 
cent of  our  1980  energy  consumption. 

The  fact  that  we  only  reduced  our 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  10  years  ago  from  96 
percent  to  92  percent  does  not  mean 
that  our  efforts  In  those  years  were  a 
failure.  In  fact.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  major 
breakthrough  In  the  development  of 
alternate  energy  sources.  These  break- 
throughs clearly  are  due  to  the  leader- 
ship and  investments  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  In  the  past  decade. 

Perhaps  more  now  than  ever  before. 
Federal  Government  Involvement  is 
needed  to  bring  promising  new  energy 
technologies  to  the  marketplace.  Be- 
cause of  current  high  Interest  rates 
and  the  scarcity  of  private  capital,  the 
current  investment  climate  In  the 
United  States  is  not  conducive  to  the 
development  of  many  of  these  new 
technologies  that  show  such  great 
promise. 

Critics  are  quick  to  say  that  solar 
energy,  alcohol  fuels,  decentralized 
power  generation,  and  other  small 
scale  energy  projects  cannot  cut  it  in 
the  marketplace.  Commonsense  and 
experience,  however,  tells  us  that  de- 
centralized energy  sources,  including 
conservation,  can  and  will  make  a 
large  impact  on  our  energy  future.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  release  these  technol- 
ogies from  the  restrictive  Federal  poli- 
cies that  are  holding  back  their  devel- 
opment. We  must  balance  out  or  elimi- 
nate the  huge  Federal  subsidies  that 
our  Government  hands  out  to  favored 
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energy  options,  such  as  fossil  fuels  and 
nuclear  power. 

As  an  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  the  administra- 
tion is  planning  to  do  to  the  photovol- 
taic research  and  development  pro- 
gram at  the  Department  of  EJnergy. 
Photovoltalcs  is  an  exciting  energy 
technology  first  developed  in  this 
coimtry  as  part  of  our  early  space  ex- 
ploration efforts.  In  the  past  decade 
the  cost  of  photovoltaic  systems  have 
been  reduced  to  the  point  of  being 
price  competitive  for  installation  in  de- 
veloping countries.  They  are  already 
used  in  communications  systems  and 
other  remote  access  applications 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Department  of  Energy  project- 
ed that  photovoltalcs  would  be  eco- 
nomical for  domestic  residential  use 
here  in  the  United  States  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  Now  that  goal  is  In  Jeopardy. 

In  recent  years  the  budgets  for 
DOE'S  photovoltaic  research  programs 
were: 

$150.046.00O-Flscal  year  1980 

$1«0.200.000-Flscal  year  1981 

For  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  proposed 
to  cut  the  photovoltaic  research 
budget  to: 

$53,0OO.0OO-Plscal  year  1982 

$27,000.000- Fiscal  year  1983 

These  cuts  obviously  reflect  the 
Reagan  administration's  Intention  to 
dismantle  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  soundly  conceived  and 
well  managed  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

"Soundly  conceived  and  well  man- 
aged" are  the  words  of  the  Solar  pho- 
tovoltaic Energy  Advisory  Committee 
(SPEAC),  a  group  of  businessmen  and 
energy  experts  that  reports  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  making  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  course  of 
DOE'S  photovoltaic  programs.  SPEAC 
states  in  its  October  30.  1981.  report  to 
Energy  Secretary  James  Edwards: 

A  cutback  of  the  scope  and  severity  now 
being  contemplated  would  seriously  retard 
progress  In  the  near  term  and  would  Jeop- 
ardize national  preeminence  in  the  field  in 
the  long  term,  with  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences. 

Much  of  the  activity  in  the  private  sector 
has  been  undertaken  in  response  to  enthusi- 
astic government  leadership,  not  simply  gov- 
ernment support.  The  result  has  been  vigor- 
ous luid  wholesome  growth.  This  healthy 
trend  is  on  the  verge  of  being  destroyed. 

The  retrenchment  that  is  setting  in  occurs 
at  a  most-inopportune  moment.  Instability 
in  other  regions  of  the  world  upon  which 
the  Nation  is  dependent  for  energy  supplies 
emphasizes  the  continuing  importance  of  re- 
newable energy  sources.  If  the  government 
program  in  photovoltalcs  is  abandoned  now, 
the  results  would  be  economically  and  po- 
litically detrimental  both  domestically  and 
abroad. 

In  view  of  all  that  is  transpiring,  we  be- 
lieve that  continuing  vigorous  federal  effort 
in  photovoltalcs  is  clearly  required  to  under- 
gird  and  complement  work  in  the  private 
sector.  Private  industry  still  needs  to  be  en- 
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couraged  by  sustaining  the  climate  for 
growth.  In  summary,  it  is  important  that 
the  federal  presence  be  maintained  at  a 
level  of  funding  commensurate  with  the 
benefits  that  photovoltalcs  now  clearly 
offer. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  United 
States,  other  nations  are  developing 
rational  energy  strategies  that  balance 
near-term  needs  with  long-range  goals. 
I  attended  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Energy  in  Kenya  last  summer 
as  an  official  observer  for  Congress. 
The  consensus  at  the  conference  was 
that  renewable  energy  sources,  most 
notably  photovoltalcs,  will  provide  the 
long-term  energy  solutions  that  will 
emerge  in  the  coming  years.  Many  of 
our  Nation's  world  economic  competi- 
tors are  designing  their  national 
energy  suid  economic  plans  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  supplying  the  world 
market  with  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

I  quote  now  from  a  Japanese  Trade 
Center  Information  Service  report 
dated  March  17,  1980: 

(0]ur  greatest  national  priority  is  to  es- 
tablish long  term  energy  security.  For  that 
purpose,  diversification  of  energy  sources 
and  conservation  of  energy  are  essential. 

Japan  must  seek  to  diversify  sources  of  oil 
supply  as  well  as  to  develop  edtemative  and 
new  energy  sources,  to  Increase  stockpiles 
and  to  step  up  energy  conservation  efforts. 
.  .  .  Japan  must  emphasize  investment  In 
energy  measures  and  technological  develop- 
ment. Japan  must  stimulate  investment  by 
the  private  sector  in  equipment  for  energy 
conservation. 

We  need  to  develop  and  introduce  local 
energy  sources  including  solar  energy,  geo- 
thermal energy,  small  and  medium-scale  hy- 
droelectric power  plants,  factory  waste  heat, 
methane  reproduced  by  fermenting  waste, 
wave  power,  wind  power,  tidal  power  and 
blomass. 

This  Japanese  trade  document  goes 
on  to  describe  their  government's  role 
In  the  development  of  these  alterna- 
tive energy  technologies: 

In  the  area  of  energy-related  technologies 
and  In  other  pressing  areas  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  development  funds,  the  govern- 
ment must  launch  national  projects  on  its 
own  Initiatives. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  increase  the 
budget  available  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  (alternative  energy)  technologies. 

Recognizing  that  research  and  develop- 
ment of  technologies  are  for  the  nation's 
best  interest,  the  government  must  make 
every  effort  to  find  a  new  source  of  funds 
for  funding  such  projects. 

This  national  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  Japtuiese  Government  is  in  dra- 
matic contrast  to  our  present  adminis- 
tration's reliance  on  the  laissez-faire 
approach  to  our  energy  future.  I  quote 
from  the  Reagan  administration's  na- 
tional energy  plan: 

Public  spending  for  energy-related  pur- 
poses is  secondary  to  ensuring  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  respond  to  market  realities. 
The  collective  Judgment  of  properly  moto- 
vated  technical  innovators,  businessmen, 
and  consimiers  is  generally  sut>erlor  to  any 
form  of  centralized  programing.  Public 
spending  is  appropriate  (and  will  continue) 
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in  long  term  research  with  high  risks,  but 
potentially  high  payoffs.  In  most  cases, 
however,  using  public  funds  to  subsidize 
either  domestic  energy  production  or  con- 
servation buys  little  additional  security  and 
only  diverts  capital,  workers  and  initiative 
from  uses  that  contribute  more  to  society 
and  the  economy. 

It  was  obvious  at  the  United  Nations 
World  Energy  Conference  that  the 
United  States  stands  alone  in  this 
hands-of f  energy  philosophy.  Both  the 
lesser-developed  coimtries  and  the 
other  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
are  following  the  Japanese  approach 
by  encouraging  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  sdtemative 
energy  resources.  The  U.S.  Grovem- 
ment  meanwhile,  is  pursuing  the  haz- 
ardous course  of  committing  us  to 
such  harmful  near-term  solutions  as 
nuclear  power,  questionable  synthetic 
fuels  programs,  and  increased  use  of 
nonrenewable  fossil  fuels.  This  dan- 
gerously echoes  the  attitudes  that  got 
us  into  our  energy  mess  in  the  first 
place.  Our  present  national  energy 
plan  commits  us  even  further  to  the 
capital  intensive,  centralized  energy 
systems  that  pollute  our  enviroiunent. 
encourage  monopoly  pricing  by  a  lim- 
ited group  of  suppliers,  and  continue 
our  dependence  on  scarce  and  unstable 
fuel  sources. 

Again  in  contrast  to  other  nations' 
energy  policies,  we  are  slashing  budg- 
ets for  energy  conservation,  solar,  geo- 
thermal, hydroelectric  power,  blomass, 
wind,  ocean  thermal,  and  energy  stor- 
age research  and  development  efforts. 
While  development  of  these  decentral- 
ized technologies  is  being  discouraged 
by  the  Reagan  administration,  central- 
ized energy  sources  such  as  nuclear 
power  and  S3mthetic  fuels  are  being 
subsidized  by  billion  dollar  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  out- 
lays and  multibillion-dollar  tax  breaks. 

This  is  a  very  critical  period  for  our 
society.  I  believe  the  future  course  of 
events  in  the  world  may  well  be  deter- 
mined by  how  we  approach  our  long- 
term  energy  supply  problems.  The 
health  of  our  economy  and  our  nation- 
al security  are  at  stake.  It  disturbs  me 
greatly  that  the  priorities  set  by  this 
administration  are  so  inadequate  and 
shortsighted.* 


DR.  SAMI  I.  SAID,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
PULMONARY  DISEASE  SEC- 
TION. OKLAHOMA  CITY  VA 
MEDICAL  CENTER,  WILLIAM  S. 
MIDDLETON  AWARD  RECIPI- 
ENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  April  14,  1982,  the  Veter- 
ans'  Administration's   highest   honor 
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for  medical  research,  the  William  S. 
Middleton  Award,  was  presented  to 
Sami  I.  Said,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Pul- 
monary Disease  Section  at  the  Okla- 
homa City  VA  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Said,  an  endocrinologist  and  pul- 
monary physiologist,  received  the 
award  at  a  special  ceremony  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  award,  named  for  the 
late  Dr.  Middleton,  a  researcher,  clini- 
cian and  educator  who  led  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
from  1955  to  1963,  was  presented  by 
VA  Administrator  Robert  P.  Nimmo. 

Dr.  Said  was  one  of  the  first  to  look 
at  the  lung  as  something  more  than  an 
animated  bellows.  He  has  worked  to 
demonstate  the  metabolic  nature  of 
the  limgs  and  has  shown  that  the  lung 
is  the  site  for  the  synthesis,  metabo- 
lism, and  release  of  biologically  active 
substances  that  play  a  role  in  several 
serious  pulmonary  disorders. 

In  his  acceptance  remarks  at  the 
Middleton  ceremony,  Dr.  Said  noted 
that,  "Today  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  this  type  of  research  holds 
the  clue  to  many  of  the  remaining 
mysteries  or  unsolved  problems  of 
lung  disease,  including  emphysema, 
bronchial  asthma,  and  some  forms  of 
pulmonary  edema." 

His  research  could  have  a  major 
Impact  on  veterans'  health  problems. 
VA  has  more  than  41,000  veterans  on 
its  roles  with  disabilities  due  to  em- 
physema and  bronchial  asthma,  and  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  more  than  5,600  veter- 
ans were  treated  and  discharged  from 
the  agency's  medical  centers  for  these 
ailments. 

Dr.  Said  also  participated  in  the  dis- 
covery of  vasoactive  intestinal  peptide 
(VIP).  This  is  one  of  the  first  peptides 
identified  outside  of  the  nervous 
system  that  has  wide  neuirotransmltter 
and  neuroregulatory  effects.  Dr.  Said's 
characterization  and  assay  for  VIP 
have  become  benchmarks  for  the  iden- 
tification of  a  growing  number  of  pep- 
tides. 

Dr.  Said's  clinical  and  research  ca- 
reers have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  VA.  After  serving  as  a  pulmonary 
consultant  to  the  Richmond  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  from  1970-71,  he  became 
Chief  of  the  Pulmonary  Disease  Sec- 
tion at  the  Dallas  VA  Medical  Center 
from  1971  to  1981.  He  has  been  Chief 
of  the  Pulmonary  Disease  Section  at 
Oklahoma  City  since  July  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Dr.  Said 
on  receiving  the  Middleton  Award.  It 
is  the  dedication  and  accomplishments 
of  individuals  like  him  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  excellence  of  the  VA's 
medical  research  program.* 
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THE  IRS  STRIKES-AND  PEOPLE 
DIE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA).  is  the 
following  story  wherein  the  IRS  arbi- 
trarily drew  an  unauthorized  check  on 
a  taxpayer's  account  of  $39.65.  This 
citizen  decided  to  fight  the  illegal 
practice,  and  as  all  too  often  happens, 
he  lost— in  this  case  his  life. 

There  are  many  episodes  Involving 
death  attributed  to  the  strain  of  deal- 
ing with  the  IRS  but  the  facts  out- 
lined In  this  account  make  it  especially 
tragic. 

DONALO  McOrath 

Donald  McOrath  did  not  believe  that  he 
owed  the  IRS  $39.65.  He  wrote  to  them  and 
told  them  so.  He  asked  to  have  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  official  meet  with  him  and 
explain  to  him  why  he  owed  thirty-nine  dol- 
lars and  change.  The  IRS  never  did  respond. 

According  to  McOrath.  "Sensing  that  the 
IRS  may  try  to  Implement  a  seizure  on  my 
account.  I  wrote  to  the  bank  and  asked 
them  not  to  honor  any  IRS  demands  other 
than  by  my  consent  or  an  order  Issued  from 
a  competent  court.  I  then  received  a  note 
from  the  bank  stating  that  they  .  .  .  would 
honor  an  IRS  levy.  .  .  .  Shortly  I  received 
another  letter  from  the  bank  stating  that 
they  had  turned  my  money  over  to  Mr. 
Thoen  of  the  IRS  and  sent  me  a  canceled 
check  they  had  forged  on  my  account 
($39.65)." 

It  was  a  small  sum,  but  Mr.  McOrath  was 
furious.  Donald  McOrath.  crop  duster  and 
farmer,  acting  as  his  own  attorney,  filed  a 
claim  against  his  bank  in  district  court. 

In  the  meantime.  McOrath  agreed  to  pay 
half  of  a  $3,000  loan  he  had  taken  out  with 
his  tMuik  to  purchase  combine,  but.  because 
of  displeasure  with  the  bank  over  the  IRS 
Incident,  he  refused  to  pay  the  remainder 
until  the  courts  made  a  decision  on  the  levy 
made  by  the  IRS.  The  battle  In  the  local 
courts  between  McOrath  and  his  bank  and 
the  IRS  raged  on  for  months  until  Tuesday. 
July  29.  1980.  when  an  order  to  seize 
McOrath's  combine  was  Issued  by  a  local 
court. 

The  Orand  Forks.  Minnesota,  Herald  car- 
ried the  following  account  of  the  next  fate- 
ful day: 

"The  Incident  occurred  after  Schroeder. 
Lt.  Larry  Bangle  and  Sheriff  Deputy  Robert 
Rost  escorted  an  Implement  dealer's  truck 
to  a  farm  field  where  McOrath's  combine 
was  located.  Officers  had  served  notice  on 
McOrath  Tuesday  warning  him  that  they 
Intended  to  seize  the  vehicle. 

Sheriff  Taylor  said  the  deputies  arrived  at 
the  field  about  11:30  a.m.  and  were  told  by 
someone  on  the  site  that  McOrath  had  said 
not  to  move  the  combine  because  he  was 
coming  back  with  a  gun.  Taylor  said  the 
person  was  not  a  member  of  the  McOrath 
family. " 
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The  combine  was  picked  up  and  sheriff's 
vehicles  escorted  It  toward  Orand  Porks  on 
County  Road  4  with  one  car  heading  the  en- 
tourage and  another  behind. 

Taylor  said  McOrath's  car  approached  the 
group  from  the  rear  when  they  were  less 
than  two  miles  from  Orand  Porks  and 
passed  one  car  and  the  truck  with  the  com- 
bine, cutting  In  front  of  the  two  vehicles. 

McOrath.  his  wife  and  son  were  In  the  car. 
McOrath  Jumped  out  and  words  were  ex- 
changed, Taylor  said.  He  said  one  sheriff's 
car  pulled  in  front  and  blocked  the  road, 
warning  McOrath  on  his  loudspeaker  that 
they  were  from  the  sheriff's  department 
and  that  he  was  under  arrest  and  should 
drop  his  weapon.  The  trucker  towing  the 
combine  pulled  Into  a  ditch. 

Taylor  said  McOrath  got  In  his  car.  which 
drove  straight  toward  the  sheriff's  car. 'Tils 
son  was  driving  while  McOrath  leaned  out 
of  the  passenger's  side  window  with  a  pistol. 
A  number  of  shots  were  exchanged  between 
McOrath  and  Schroeder.  Taylor  said,  and 
the  flurry  ended  when  McOrath  was  shot 
[In  the  head]  through  the  windshield  with  a 
12-gauge  shotgun.  Schroeder  was  the  only 
one  from  the  department  to  fire.  [The 
police  report  admits  that  Schroeder  many 
have  fired  first.  McOrath  was  the  only 
person  Injured  In  the  foray.] 

Taylor  said  that  McOrath.  51.  appeared  to 
be  the  only  one  In  the  car  who  fired  at  offi- 
cers. [It  is  far  from  clear  that  McOrath  was 
actually  firing  at  the  officers  since  his  bul- 
lets only  hit  the  tire  of  the  other  car.) 

The  sheriff  said  McOrath  apparently  has 
no  criminal  record. 

McOrath  was  taken  to  the  hospital  In  crit- 
ical condition.  His  son.  who  had  driven 
McOrath's  car  during  the  Incident,  was 
charged  with  attempted  murder.  Mrs. 
McOrath  was  charged  with  being  an  accom- 
plice to  attempted  murder— even  though 
she  was  merely  riding  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  car  when  her  husband  was  shot. 

A  week  later.  Donald  McOrath  died  from 
extensive  brain  damage  he  suffered  as  a 
result  of  "a  shotgun  wound  to  the  head  and 
massive  loss  of  blood  leading  to  shock  from 
the  time  he  was  injured  until  he  received 
medical  care."  AU  of  this  stemming  from  a 
dUagreement  over  $39.65— arbitrarily  as- 
seued  and  arbitrarily  collected. 


SOME  TRUTHS  ABOUT  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MOVEMENT 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  environmental  movement  is  be- 
coming a  powerful  and  active  force  in 
American  politics.  Environmental 
groups  have  organized  political  action 
committees  to  finance  and  assist  envi- 
ronmentally oriented  candidates.  A  co- 
alition of  environmental  groups  re- 
cently released  a  report  which  strong- 
ly denounced  President  Reagan's  envi- 
ronmental record.  The  environmental 
organizations  have  made  it  clear  that 
their  enemy  is  not  merely  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt,  but  President 
Reagan  and  his  entire  administration. 
These  are  fairly  powerful  accusa- 
tions to  be  issued  by  a  coalition  of  or- 
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ganizations  which  claim  to  represent 
the  bipartisan  interests  of  environ- 
mental protection.  In  light  of  the 
growing  activism  of  the  environmental 
movement,  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  of  the  composition 
and  motives  of  environmentalists.  In 
an  insightful  article  entitled  "The  En- 
vironmental Era,"  William  Tucker 
concludes  that  environmentalists  are 
typically  elites  and  are  "a  privileged 
minority."  He  suggests  that  the  afflu- 
ent status  of  most  environmentalists 
and  their  desire  to  preserve  their  privi- 
leged social  status  contributes  to  their 
environmental  protection  views. 

Although  Mr.  Tucker's  argument  is 
provocative.  I  think  it  is  fundamental- 
ly sound  and  merits  careful  consider- 
ation by  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  I 
insert  excerpts  from  William  Tucker's 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary/March edition  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  publication  Public 
Opinion. 

Excerpts  Prom  "Thi:  Environmental  Era" 
(By  William  Tucker) 

•  •  •  The  environmental  movement  has 
become  an  extremely  conservative  doc- 
trine—fearful of  the  future,  despairing  of 
human  effort,  worried  about  change,  and 
wed  to  the  status  quo.  What  has  soured 
these  peo(He  on  progress?  The  unavoidable 
answer  Is:  privilege.  The  environmental 
movement  has  entwined  Itself  with  the  pro- 
tection of  privilege. 


THE  NEW  ELITE 

•  •  •  Who  are  they,  and  why  do  they  do 
the  things  they  do?  The  answer  Is  that  envl- 
ronmentallsU  are  simply  an  elite.  They  are 
people  who  have  benefited  from  the  eco- 
nomic system  much  more  than  the  average 
person.  Then.  Instead  of  wanting  or  allow- 
ing others  to  do  the  same,  they  have  set 
their  sights  much  higher  than  normal- 
much  higher  than  anyone  who  Is  not  In  a 
privileged  position  could  set  them.  The  not- 
unintended  effect  of  these  efforts  has  been 
to  make  It  much  more  difficult  for  people 
who  have  not  already  climbed  the  ladder  of 
affluence  to  achieve  what  environmentalists 
themselves  have  already  attained.  Par  from 
being  a  new  departure,  this  behavior  exactly 
matches  the  way  most  elites  In  history  have 
reacted  to  their  positions  of  privilege.  Their 
values  and  positions  are  those  of  a  nation's 
aristocracy. 

Yet.  there  Is  nothing  that  environmental- 
ists resist  more  than  the  Idea  that  they  are 
elitists.  They  will  respond  by  waving  polls 
showing  that  80  percent  of  the  nation  wants 
cleaner  air.  They  will  point  to  impoverished 
residents  of  an  obscure  valley  In  Virginia 
who  Joined  them  In  opposing  construction 
of  a  new  dam  when  the  people  found  their 
homes  were  to  be  obliterated.  They  will  tell 
the  story  of  Minnesota  farmers  who  locked 
hands  with  environmentalists  In  opposing 
construction  of  a  power  line. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  see  why.  In  certain  In- 
stances, almost  anyone  would  be  personally 
opposed  to  a  particular  form  of  economic 
advance.  Even  the  staunchest  advocate  of 
progress  may  have  a  few  misgivings  when 
the  state  transportation  department  starts 
drawing  plans  to  run  a  new  expressway 
through  his  living  room.  But  why  do  envi- 
ronmentalists oppose  every  form  of  econom- 
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ic  growth  and  progress  In  every  Instance? 
What  motivates  them? 

The  same  questions  can  be  addressed  to 
the  argument  that  everyone  Is  In  favor  of 
cleaner  air.  This  may  be  true,  but  It  Is  not 
the  whole  story.  People  may  be  In  favor  of 
clean  air.  but  at  what  cost?  One  of  the  fun- 
damental accomplishments  of  environmen- 
tal groups  has  been  In  persuading  Congress 
to  adopt  legislative  provisions  that  clean  air 
and  clean  water  regulations  will  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  cost.  The  question. 
"How  can  you  put  a  price  on  clean  air?"  can 
be  answered  very  easily.  You  put  a  price  on 
It  the  way  you  put  a  price  on  any  other  good 
or  value  that  people  have  the  option  of  pur- 
suing. 

Yet  the  current  legislative  enactment  of 
environmental  goals  does  not  aUow  for 
many  such  choices.  Environmental  goals 
must  be  pursued  regardless  of  their  relative 
benefits  to  other  social  purposes.  They  are 
not  weighed  against  other  social  endeavors 
but  are  given  priority  above  every  other  ac- 
tivity of  a  modem  Industrial  society.  Envi- 
ronmentalists have  essentially  rediscovered, 
and  In  some  cases  reinvented,  the  conven- 
tions of  aristocratic  conservatism. 


THE  MOVEMENT  S  EVOLUTION 

•  •  •  the  birth  of  envlronmentallsm  rep- 
resented a  withdrawing  of  upper-middle- 
class  attention  from  the  Interests  of  the 
poor  and  a  turning  In  another  direction. 
The  liberal  agenda  represented  an  effort  by 
upper-middle-class  people  to  leap  over  their 
adversary  neighbors  In  the  lower  middle 
class  and  make  friends  with  the  poor.  But 
by  1970  this  effort  was  showing  Its  limita- 
tions. 

And  so.  many  original  thinkers  In  the 
upper  middle  class  began  to  realize  that 
there  was  still  another  possible  "enemy-of- 
your-enemy"  alliance  in  the  other  direction. 
This  was  the  old  wealth,  lying  on  the  far 
side  of  the  business  elite,  above  the  upper 
middle  class  on  the  economic  scale. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Every  survey  that  has  ever  been  taken  (In- 
cluding the  Sierra  Club's  extensive  polling 
of  Its  own  membership)  has  shown  that  sup- 
port for  envlronmentallsm  has  been  concen- 
trated In  the  upper-mlddle-class,  profession- 
al segment  of  society. 

•  *  «  •  • 

In  addition  to  numbers  and  energy,  the 
upper  middle  class  brought  skills  to  the 
cause  of  aristocratic  conservatism.  Aristoc- 
racies, besides  being  small,  also  have  a  habit 
of  letting  their  skills  erode.  Upper-middle- 
class  people  are,  above  all.  Immensely 
skilled  at  legal  and  bureaucratic  perform- 
ance. They  know  how  to  draw  up  laws, 
lobby  legislators,  write  newspaper  stories, 
sway  public  audiences,  and  generally  push 
their  opinions  both  popularly  and  legally 
upon  the  public.  The  rafts  of  environmental 
literature  and  the  astonishingly  rapid  Insti- 
tutionalization of  the  environmental  move- 
ment after  only  a  few  short  years  In  the 
public  domain  are  the  monument  to  these 
abilities.  With  almost  religious  Intensity, 
the  upper  middle  class  has  made  envlron- 
mentallsm Its  sacred  cause. 

THE  CONSERVATISM  OP  THE  UBERALS 

Envlronmentallsm  has  been  the  mass 
adoption  of  aristocratic  values  by  America's 
burgeoning  upper  middle  class.  It  Is  the 
"conservatism  of  the  liberals."  Once  the  lib- 
eral program  of  upper-middle-class  people 
creating  government  programs  to  sponsor 
disadvantaged    people    began    to    exhaust 
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Itself,  a  very  predictable  turn  of  events  oc- 
curred. Upper-mlddle-class  people  decided 
that  they  too  were  "disadvantaged  "  and  de- 
served a  liberal  program.  This  accounts  for 
one  of  the  more  annoying  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement— the  tendency  of  its 
exponents  to  borrow  rhetorical  terms  from 
previous  liberal  programs  and  try  to  picture 
themselves  as  an  "abused  minority."  The 
truth  Is,  In  fact,  the  very  opposite.  One  does 
not  become  an  environmentalists  until  one 
achieves  some  kind  of  privilege  and  feels 
one  has  something  worth  protecting.  Envi- 
ronmentalists are  a  privileged  minority. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Envlronmentallsm.  because  It  Is  oriented 
toward  the  status  quo.  had  an  Inevitable 
appeal  to  people  toward  the  top  of  the 
social  ladder,  and  a  negative  appeal  to  those 
nearer  the  bottom.  When  environmentalists 
said  "we  already  have  enough,"  and  "It's 
time  to  stop  all  this  growth-for-growth's- 
sake."  they  were  very  accurately  represent- 
ing their  own  newly  acquired  position  of 
economic  security.  But  anyone  who  was  fur- 
ther down  the  scale  and  was  depending  on 
future  growth  and  progress  to  Improve  his 
lot  would  be  instinctively  opposed  to  the  en- 
vironmental doctrine.  The  basic  flaw  of  en- 
vironmentallsm— and  Indeed  of  all  the  previ- 
ous "environmental  movements"  of  histo- 
ry—was beginning  to  emerge.  At  heart,  en- 
vlronmentallsm favors  the  affluent  over  the 
poor,  the  haves  over  the  have-nots. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Who  was  against  envlronmentallsm  then? 

Initially,  blacks  were  one  of  the  few  groups 
heard  expressing  some  reservations  about 
the  sudden  turn  In  liberal  thought.  On 
Earth  Day,  1970,  when  a  group  of  California 
college  students  buried  an  automobile  in 
order  to  symbolize  their  renunciation  of  ma- 
terialism, the  event  was  picketed  by  a  group 
of  black  students,  who  said  that  resources, 
rather  than  being  wasted  In  such  a  conspic- 
uous fashion,  should  be  put  to  work  In  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  poor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  constant  dissent  of  articulate  blacks 
from  the  environmental  agenda  has  been  a 
running  source  of  embarrassment  to  a  move- 
ment that  has  tried  desperately  for  over  a 
decade  to  preserve  the  Illusion  that  It  Is  a 
liberal  crusade.  As  late  as  1979.  for  example. 
Vernon  Jordan,  director  of  the  Urban 
League,  was  asked  to  attend  a  Joint  confer- 
ence on  urban  and  environmental  affairs. 
Intended  to  heal  the  breach  in  the  liberal 
ranks.  He  responded  with  these  remarks: 

"Walk  down  Twelfth  Street  [In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.]  and  ask  the  proverbial  man  on 
the  street  what  he  thinJts  about  the  snail 
darter  and  you  are  likely  to  get  the  blankest 
look  you  ever  experienced.  Ask  him  what  he 
thinks  the  basic  urban  environmental  prob- 
lem Is,  and  he'll  tell  you  Jobs.  I  don't  Intend 
to  raise  the  simple-minded  equation  of  snail 
darters  and  Jobs,  but  that  does  symbolize  an 
Implicit  divergence  of  Interests  between 
some  segments  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment and  the  bulk  of  black  and  urban 
people  •  •  • 

"[Environmentalists]  will  find  In  the  black 
community  absolute  hostility  to  anything 
smacking  of  no-growth  or  llmlts-to-growth. 
Some  people  have  been  too  cavalier  in  pro- 
posing policies  to  preserve  the  physical  envi- 
ronment for  themselves  while  other,  poorer 
people  pay  the  costs." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Labor  unions  have  also  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  opposition  to  the  environmental 
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movement.  By  the  early  seventies,  labor  col- 
umnist Victor  Relsel  was  repeating  the  Joke 
about  Ood  telling  Moses  that  before  He 
parts  the  Red  Sea.  He  Is  first  going  to  have 
to  get  permission  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  bumper  sticker  "If 
You're  Hungry  and  Out  of  Work.  Eat  an  En- 
vironmentalist!" was  originated  by  labor 
unions.  Considering  that  many,  many  envi- 
ronmental campaigns  have  Involved  optxel- 
tlon  to  large-scale  construction  projects, 
power  plants,  highways,  and  factories,  this 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  Whenever  enthusias- 
tic college  students  go  out  to  picket  a  nucle- 
ar plant,  they  always  find  a  group  of  hard- 
hat  construction  workers  ready  to  throw 
bricks  at  them.  As  one  union  official  put  It: 
"These  environmentalists  are  a  bunch  of 
bloody  elitists  •  •  '.  [Ilf  it's  no  growth' 
they're  advocating,  then  what  they're  really 
saying  is:  We've  got  enough  for  ourselves, 
but  you  stay  down  there.' " 

The  working-class,  labor-union  revolt 
against  both  envlronmentallsm  and  the 
poor-oriented  thrust  of  the  Democratic  lib- 
eral agenda,  finally  made  up  the  major 
factor  in  Ronald  Reagan's  1980  presidential 
majority,  particularly  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country.  This  revolt  has  often  been 
called  "populist,"  and  I  think  the  term  Is 
Justified.  In  general,  this  neopopullst  revolt 
against  envlronmentallsm  has  been  literally 
a  quarrel  between  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-nots."  between  the  urban  and  subur- 
ban liberal  establishment  intent  on  protect- 
ing its  i>osttions  of  privilege  and  the  broad 
reaches  of  lower-mlddle-class  and  poor 
people,  who  feel  that  they  do  not  yet  have 
enough. 


WAITING  POR  DOOMSDAY 

Perhaps  the  most  perceptive  criticism  of 
this  upper-mlddle-class  conservatism  was 
written  right  at  the  dawn  of  the  environ- 
mental era  by  Chicago  newspaper  colunmlst 
Jon  Margolls.  In  an  article  entitled  "Our 
Country  "Tls  of  Thee.  Land  of  Ecology," 
published  In  Esquire  In  1970.  Margolls 
noted: 

"Searching  for  their  hundred-flfty-year- 
old  Vermont  farmhouses,  conservationists 
wonder  how  people  can  actually  want  to  live 
In  a  new.  $25,000  split-level  In  the  suburbs, 
apparently  never  thinking  that  for  most 
people  the  alternative  is  a  three-room  walk- 
up  in  the  downtown  smog.  The  suburbs  are 
open  to  them,  as  is  Vermont  to  the  more  af- 
fluent, because  of  technology,  because 
draining  swamps  and  dirtying  streams  and 
dtunmlng  rivers  and  polluting  the  air  gave 
them  high-paying  Jobs.  Shouting  about  the 
environmental  catastrophe,  urging  an  end 
to  growth,  the  conservationists  are  $20,000- 
a-year  men  telling  all  the  $7.500-a-year  men 
simply  to  stay  where  they  are  so  we  can  all 
survive." 

Writing  In  a  similar  vein  about  affluent 
prep-school  boys  and  how  they  were  adjust- 
ing to  the  "era  of  limits"  In  the  late  1970s. 
Nelson  Aldrich.  Jr..  penned  this  prescient 
sentence  about  modem  Doomsday  attitudes: 

"Just  discernible  in  this  new  Prepple 
Idealism  is  a  wish,  barely  disguised  as  a  fear, 
that  the  era  of  economic  growth  may  really 
be  finished,  and  that  a  New  Dark  Age  may 
be  upon  us." 

It  Is  this  fervent  wish  for  an  environmen- 
tal day  of  reckoning— the  hope  that  some 
grand  historical  turning  point  has  been 
reached  where  economic  growth  will  be 
halted— that  constitutes  the  secret  of  the 
upper  middle  class's  fervent  embrace  of  en- 
vlronmentallsm. If  further  progress  Is  im- 
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possible,  then  perhaps  the  status  quo  will 
harden  and  remain  forever. 

In  this  kind  of  framework,  the  only  disap- 
pointment occurs  when  the  great  Environ- 
mental Doomsday  doesn't  come.* 


HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handgvui  body  count  for  the  month  of 
February  totaled  632.  I  am  particular- 
ly disheartened  by  the  fact  that  110  of 
the  reported  handgun  deaths  occurred 
in  my  own  State  of  Florida.  Such 
tragic  news  does  not  surprise  me.  since 
the  number  of  handgims  being  pur- 
chased by  people  who  claim  to  fear 
the  violence  in  our  society  has  drasti- 
cally Increased.  Presently,  a  new  gun  Is 
purchased  every  13  seconds. 

Stronger  gun  control  laws  may  not 
have  saved  all  these  persons,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  many  of  them  would  be 
alive  today  If  we  had  had  the  courage 
to  pass  antlhandgun  legislation. 

The  list  follows: 

HAifscmi  Boot  Couwt 

AUUIAMA  (31 

Horace  Goodwin.  Wallace  Havls.  James 
Vandlver. 

ARIZONA  (S) 

Francis  Capaldl.  Ramon  Oonzales.  Earl 
Johns,  Herbert  Meacham.  Howard  Mitchell. 
Police  Officer  J.  Ross.  Jesus  Urias,  Willie 
Williams. 

AKKAMSAS  (10> 

Alyene  Ballard.  John  Crossno.  James 
Oobbs.  Roosevelt  Duncan,  Phyllis  Griggs. 
Larry  Jarry,  J.  N.  Maples,  Dixie  Morris,  Wil- 
liam Naramore.  Marie  Turner. 

CALirORIflA   («4< 

Rafael  Anaya,  Yolanda  Aragon.  Mary 
Barlcer.  Francisco  Barrera.  Steven  Beau- 
mont. Debrah  Bedwell.  Wayne  Bedwell. 
Brooli  Bettencourt.  IDebbie  Bettencourt, 
Iain  Black.  Ken  Blyth.  Melvln  Brown.  Ade- 
laide Candelas.  Frank  Carso.  Henry  Castro, 
Gall  Cook.  Joseph  Crampton.  Donald 
Dixon.  Jeffrey  Dixon.  Pedro  Eraml.  Vincent 
Gonzales,  George  Griffiths.  David  Hernan- 
dez. Francisco  Herrera.  Terry  Land.  Fidel 
Lepe.  Rafael  Lopez.  Delln  Martin.  Guade- 
lupe  Martinez.  Urbano  Martinez.  Molly 
McGowin.  James  McGuire.  Roderlc  McKen- 
ney.  Matthew  MUan.  Lisa  Miller.  Ronald 
Mllllron.  Francisco  Mlreles.  Gonzalo 
Moreno,  David  Myles,  Sr..  Roy  Nakase. 
Rollln  Newton.  James  Nolan.  Librarda  Oli- 
varez,  Dellssa  Pitts.  Ernest  Powell.  Jr..  Bar- 
bara Poure.  James  Poure.  George  Purdon. 
Carlos  Ramirez.  Frank  Saltzman,  Blanche 
Skinner.  Linda  Taylor,  Larry  Tsujl.  E>avid 
Wallace.  Charles  White.  Vide  Youngblood. 
Tony  Zatata.  unidentified  males  (7). 

COLORADO  110) 

Galen   Broyles.    Patrick    Burke.    Michael 
Gates.  Anthony  Duran.  Fritz  Elie.  Arthur 
Garcia,  John  Garrick.  Jr..  Deborah  Haynes. 
Elaine  Reynolds,  Roland  Witkowsky. 
comfKCTicrrr  <4i 

Edwin  Berrios,  Leonardo  Delavega.  Evelyn 
Faf ord.  Ella-Jean  Streeter. 
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DKLAWARK  (3) 

James  Feeley,  Sr..  John  HUlard,  Jr. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  15) 

Clifton  Carrey.  Paul  Dixon.  Arlene  Flow- 
ers. Reginald  Lee.  Thomas  Meyer. 

FLORIDA   (110) 

Lance  Anderson,  Juan  Araujo.  Jorge 
Arias.  Fabian  Barrientos.  Mark  Blackford, 
David  Brown.  John  Brown.  Charles  Benja- 
min. Larry  Brown.  Carlton  Butler.  Ellen  Cil- 
llbert.  James  Cillibert.  IJany  Clark,  Orazio 
Colella.  Robert  Colleton.  Fawn  Coon.  Alan 
Coull.  Thomas  Cower.  Jorge  Cruz-Alonso. 
Carlos  Dager.  Michael  Dalfo.  Daniel  Davis. 
Guillermo  Diaz.  Frances  Dickey.  Douglas 
Dodson,  John  Downing.  Steven  Early.  Ruth 
Edward,  Richard  Fiorenza.  George  Galton. 
Ramon  Garcia.  Edward  Gibbons.  Florence 
Gibbons,  Peter  Gibbons,  Donnle  £llllis, 
Edna  Goldberg,  Alfredo  Gonzalez,  Jorge 
Gonzalez.  Horace  Goodwin.  Allen  Green. 
William  Hammond.  Richard  Healey.  Wil- 
liam Hemmer.  Oscar  Hernandez.  Eliadl  Hi- 
dalgo, CoUln  Hlxon.  Kenneth  Holtman, 
Ibad  Irelia.  Patrick  Johnson.  William 
Kamln.  Henry  Kluger,  Noah  Lane.  Samuel 
Lattlmore.  Albert  Lennon.  Margaret  Lewln, 
Betty  Marshall,  Carlos  Martin.  Amaldo 
Mellado.  Pate  Miller.  John  Mitchell.  Jorge 
Moreno,  James  Murphy,  Vernon  Odom. 
Richard  Padgett.  Osmel  Patterson.  Carlos 
Perez.  Nelson  Perez.  Silvio  Perez.  Gerard 
Pltner.  Linda  Ponton,  Charles  Rankin, 
Oliver  de  Jesus-Rendon.  Rafael  Roca, 
Nestor  Rodda.  Henriquet  Rodrtquez.  Der- 
rick Scott.  Paul  Shaddinger.  Carlynda  Shan- 
non. Jacob  Shaw.  Nancy  Sheppard.  Eliza- 
beth Shulkln.  Larry  Silver.  Michelle  Silver. 
James  Stephan.  Gwendolyn  Terry.  Ronald 
Thagard.  George  Thompson.  Edward 
Threw.  Felix  Toca.  Ceasar  Vltale.  Patricia 
Vltale.  Louis  Vitolo.  Tharale  Ward.  Saint 
Weaver.  Gordon  Tost,  unidentified  males 
(15). 

GEORGIA  (•) 

Alexander  Bailey,  Jean  Breedlove,  Eliza- 
beth Combs,  Welton  Dodson.  Alice  Rldge- 
way,  Arthur  Rlggs. 

HAWAII  <1) 

Laureto  Valdez. 

ILUMOia  <ST> 

David  Action,  Gregory  Baker.  Melvln 
Brown.  Patricia  Burke.  Dong  Kuen  Cha. 
Garcia  Chacon.  Miguel  Chacon.  Donald  Ci- 
sewskl.  Robert  Clarkson.  David  Cobb. 
Robert  Conway.  William  Cox.  Jerry  Davis, 
Donneil  EJouglas.  Patrolman  James  Doyle, 
Bemlce  Elrod,  Henry  Ervln,  William  Fahey. 
Bruce  Foys,  Odon  Garcia.  Art  Gilmore, 
Thomas  Gordon,  Walter  Grace.  Nick  Guer- 
rero. Wlnford  Gurley.  Claudette  Hampton. 
McArthur  Harris.  James  Hauad.  Tyrone 
Wilson.  Jerome  Johnson.  Fred  Kemp.  Lee 
Lampley.  Earl  Leavy,  Karen  Marquez,  Shir- 
ley Marshall.  Ismal  Martinez.  William 
Mauplm.  Samuel  McBride,  Bobby  McCray. 
Andre  McCullum.  Joseph  Moran.  Casimlr 
Novak.  Sr..  Inocencio  Noyola.  Richard 
O'Brien.  Edwin  Pedrza,  Bruce  Reynolds. 
Eugene  Rodriquez.  Curtis  Schwartz.  Earl 
Steele.  Nina  Thome.  Lester  Todd.  Jerome 
Unick.  Jesus  Valdivla,  Frankie  Vaughn.  Jua- 
nlU  Wheeler,  Dwlght  Whitley,  Police  Offi- 
cer Valentas. 

INDIANA  (13) 

Robert  Anderson,  Nancy  Corley.  Billy 
Evans.  Keno  Lewis.  Joseph  Midday.  Roy  Ed- 
wards, Stephen  Plummer.  Evelyn  Ramer. 
Nancy  Rehm.  Bonnie  Thomas.  James 
Thomas.  Daryl  Winston. 
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lOWA  (1) 


Lloyd  Lindsley. 


KANSAS  (11 

Epimerio  Otero,  Shirley  Otero. 

LOUISIANA  (13) 

Sherry  Alford,  Irma  Allen,  Richard  Blalre. 
Donald  Borne,  Hudson  Burton.  Jeanie 
Burton.  Diane  Doss.  Terri  Eklwards,  Daryll 
Landry,  Henderson  Mclnnis,  Telfy  Moses, 
Clifton  Portalls,  Llmaus  White,  Jr. 

KARTLAND  (30) 

Andrew  Anderson,  Jr.,  James  Brown,  Bea- 
trice Butler,  Gary  Coleman.  Scott  Crist. 
Llewellyn  Hall.  Raymond  Hubbard.  Lebard 
Jones.  Victoria  Kalbarczyk.  Jack  Lowery. 
Henderson  Mclnnis,  E^gar  Mercer,  Keese 
Mllford.  Kevin  Miller.  Calvin  Peacock.  Jr.. 
Steven  Polndexter,  Charles  Rawllngs,  Doris 
Shaumburg.  Witold  Szukiewicz,  Frank 
Woo  ten. 

MASSACHUSETTS  («> 

Ralph  Freeman,  Enrique  Hernandez, 
Bobby  Manzo,  Kenneth  Ridley,  Charles  Sil- 
vestri,  John  Tinker. 

MICHIGAN  (41) 

Csl  Jin  Ahn,  John  Barnes,  Jr.,  Ricky  Bell. 
Jamie  Burgess.  Jessie  Tumage,  Herby  Col- 
bert. Mary  Combs.  Herbert  DeFoe.  Jackie 
Eaton.  Mary  Perrin,  Ronald  Ferrin.  Marga- 
ret Furca.  Harry  Hamacker.  Mae  Henry, 
Dwight  Hudson,  Clyde  Irby,  Eric  Irvin,  Wil- 
liam Jamieson,  Irvin  Jefferies.  Felix  Jeffer- 
son. Mark  KroU,  Joseph  Marlln.  James 
McCanney.  Claude  McConner.  William 
Mitchell.  Darnell  Moore,  Christopher  Mor- 
dell.  William  Nabors,  E>ouglas  Pageau. 
James  Pamell,  Diane  Ray,  Craig  Scott.  Syl- 
vester Scott.  Frank  Siemlon.  William  Sim- 
mons. Eddie  Sterling.  David  Stewart.  Milton 
Taylor.  Jr..  Kenneth  Welch,  Ernestine 
Wright.  Frank  Yermaka. 

MINNESOTA  (4) 

Dennis  Breene.  Derrio  Green,  William 
Hall.  Albert  James. 

MISSOTOI  (19) 

Warren  Bell,  Jeffrey  Bronaugh,  Leonardo 
Blnion,  John  Crackler,  Dennis  Callaway. 
Gregory  Critten.  Ernest  Curry,  Terry  Ford, 
Dr.  Mary  Groom,  Adell  Hardy,  Steven  Hou- 
ston, James  Montgomery,  Billy  Morris,  Her- 
bert Pruitt.  Brian  Reece,  Mae  Riley,  Damon 
Robertson,  Don  Voepel,  Hemer  Ware. 

NEVADA  (31 

Benito  Martinez.  Bert  McMahon,  Ken 
Stewart. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (3) 

Alan  Miner,  unidentified  female,  unidenti- 
fied male. 

NEW  JERSEY  ( 9 ) 

Miguel  Benites.  Lynn  Falzarano.  Thomas 
Kerr.  Frank  Kormady.  Melvln  Mann.  Patri- 
cia Riley.  Mario  Smeriglio.  James  Smith, 
Henry  Smith. 

NEW  MEXICO  (5) 

David  Eastman,  Alejandro  Mahle,  Jane 
Overby,  Juan  Serrano,  Matthew  Shorty. 

NEW  YORK   (30) 

Vito  AJello,  Howard  Baker,  Kent  Beam, 
Francis  Breakey,  Rose  Curatolo,  Leatrice 
Davis,  Lois  Delacruz,  Pearlene  Early,  John 
Garvey,  Mark  Hertzan,  Alexander  Innis, 
Bonnie  Martin,  Tomas  Mendez.  Daisy  Mi- 
randa. Miguel  Montalvo.  Roberto  Ortiz. 
Juan  Rivera.  Luis  Rivera.  Robert  Scheff. 
Stanley  Stoerher.  Carlos  Torres.  N.  Trianta- 
fillou,  Ibram  Wahba,  Officer  Werdann,  Lor- 
raine Young,  unidentified  female,  unidenti- 
fied female,  unidentified  male  (3). 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  (13) 

Pervis  Batze.  Cheryle  Bolton,  Bobby  Hord, 
Irene  McMillan,  Terry  McMiUan,  Cindy 
Milton,  Troy  Milton,  Lou  Montgomery, 
Clyde  Robinson,  Roger  Stowe,  Ralph 
Thomas,  Linda  Walters. 

OHIO  (341 

Michael  Bell,  Richard  Boyd,  Deanna 
Campbell,  Raymond  Chllders,  Sammy 
Conner,  Rodney  Cupe,  Harold  Gibson, 
Kathy  HiUls,  DoniU  Hoffman,  Robert 
Lowrey,  Tim  May,  Brian  McConaha,  Sandra 
Meade,  WUlie  Ousley,  Corey  Perkins,  Eric 
Polzin,  Rev.  H.  Rickerson,  MattUeen  Ringer, 
Boyd  Ross,  Jr.,  Ivan  Schoen,  Arthur  Stew- 
art, Steve  Tlncher,  Catherine  Wanner, 
David  Wolfe. 

OKLAHOMA  (S) 

Deborah  Brown,  Lawrence  Huffman,  Mar- 
Uyn  Huffman,  David  Tackett. 

OREGON  (6) 

Daniel  Patrick,  Mrs.  Daniel  Patrick,  Mi- 
chael Palumbo,  Gerald  Speas,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Speas,  unidentified  female. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (331 

Mohammad  Aslam,  Ronald  Cunningham, 
Lillian  DeNlcola,  Dominick  DeVito,  Mi- 
chelle Dymkoski,  John  Hilliard,  Billy  Hool, 
Jr.,  Robert  Johnson,  Charles  Jones,  Hwa 
Kim,  William  Lawrence,  Thomas  Mangeri, 
Howard  Maynard,  Michael  Palumbo,  Joseph 
Plleggl,  Douglas  Redden,  Benjamin  Repep, 
Larry  Repep,  Jr.,  Larry  Repep,  Sr.,  Ruth 
Repep.  Riley  Sederick,  Ralph  Yellets,  Jr., 
Thomas  Zyllnski. 

RHODE  ISLAND  ( 3 ) 

Joan  Dltiberio,  Thomas  lozzi. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA  ( 1 ) 

Michael  Ward. 

TENNESSEE  (18) 

Rayford  Bond,  John  Bright,  WUlie  Car- 
ruthers.  Hazel  Hlnton,  Paige  Leonard, 
James  Mitchell,  James  Nichols,  Kenthearl 
Pope,  Rebecca  Summerhill,  William  Turner, 
Frank  Williams,  Maggie  Williams. 

TEXAS   ITD 

Ellen  Aleman,  James  Armstrong,  Ray- 
mond Banks,  Leroy  Barcelo,  Sr.,  W.  L. 
Barnes,  Luis  Bautista,  Kenneth  Beck,  Enri- 
que Calderone,  David  Carreon,  Henry  Car- 
roll, Jr.,  Adrian  Castro,  David  Chatham, 
Joseph  CipoUa,  Fortunate  Cordero,  Gary 
Cousins,  Florentine  Delatorre,  Baudello 
Delgedlllo,  Otto  Diaz,  Donna  Dunn,  Genie 
Dunn,  Joel  Evans,  Larry  Foster,  Michael 
Fowler,  Daniel  Garcia,  Manuel  Garcia, 
Ruben  GUlezeau,  Virginia  GUlezeau,  Niel 
Grueland,  Abraham  Guerra.  William  Hale, 
Wanz  Hanson,  Victor  Hernandez,  Har  Hey, 
Teng  Meng  Hey,  Gilbert  Hutchins,  Jr.,  Eus- 
tace Ible,  Ralph  Jackson.  Rick  Jackson, 
Lonnie  Jones,  Cerildo  Labrada,  Warren  Las- 
sien,  Ed  Martin,  Lazaro  Martinez,  Michael 
McConnell,  M.  Mendoza,  Leonel  Ochoa, 
Deborah  Ozuna,  Jona  Palvadore,  Rogelo 
Ponce,  Orlando  Portlllo,  Maria  Proscelle, 
Robin  Randall,  Harold  Rhone.  Evelyn  Rich- 
ardson, Ronald  Rothman,  Oscar  Salinas, 
Randal  Smith,  Ralph  Thomas,  Earnest 
Warner,  Paul  Watson,  Kenneth  Whltt, 
Dwlght  Wilson,  Merlyn  Wright,  Joseph  Za- 
pollo,  unidentified  male  (7). 

UTAH  (1) 

Guy  O'Bannlon. 

VIRGINIA  (14) 

Roy  Alexander,  Nicky  Beasley,  Ercelle 
Cook,  Mae  Dunford,  Joseph  Kancso,  Sr., 
Howard  Kauf fman,  Joiin  Llndamood.  Police 
Officer  Maloney,  Kevin  Maltby,  Franklin 
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Mann,  Thomas  Roy,  Larry  Wilson,  unidenti- 
fied male  (2). 

WASHINGTON  (7) 

Robert  Becker,  Joseph  Chapman,  Alvln 
Hunter,  Michael  Johnston,  Rodney  Llnden- 
muth,  Larry  Stover,  John  Widman. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ( 1  > 

Carl  Davlsson. 

WISCONSIN  (5) 

Karl  Blaml,  Derrio  Green.  Lula  Stinson. 
Debra  Taylor,  Lloyd  Vanzant.* 


A  LEGACY  OF  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  four 
outstanding  individuals  from  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  who  will  be  honored  at 
the  fourth  Annual  Mothers  Day 
Luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Good 
Neighbor  Council  on  May  8,  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  foxir  outstanding 
mothers,  Annie  P.  Sharpe,  E.  Grace 
Payne,  Montana  McNealy,  and  There- 
sa Mary  Johnson,  through  their  time- 
less commitment  to  improve  the  com- 
munity have  touched  the  lives  of 
countless  people  in  a  special  way.  Each 
one  deserves  special  recognition  here 
today. 

Mrs.  Annie  P,  Sharpe  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  community  affairs 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Her  ac- 
tivities include  offering  assistance  in 
the  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
gram, summer  lunch  program.  Com- 
munity Activities  Group,  community 
garden  program,  and  Foundation  for 
the  Junior  Blind.  Mrs.  Sharpe  also 
served  as  my  community  representa- 
tive for  the  29th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Annie  Sharpe  has  been  the  recipient 
of  numerous  awards  including  a  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Merit  for  20  years 
of  outstanding  community  service. 

Mrs.  E.  Grace  Payne  currently 
serves  as  executive  director  of  the 
Westminister  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  a  community  service  center 
in  South  Central  Los  Angeles  which 
offers  invaluable  assistance  to  needy 
residents.  Mrs.  Payne  has  always  been 
active  In  community  affairs  and  has  an 
outstanding  record  in  civic  activities. 

In  July  1979,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
honored  Mrs,  Payne  by  naming  and 
dedicating  a  city-owned  facility  audito- 
rium in  her  honor,  "The  E.  Grace 
Payne  Auditorium."  On  March  4.  1981, 
KUSC-FM  radio  station  honored  Mrs. 
Payne  for  the  "Women  of  Achieve- 
ment Award"  with  a  live  radio  inter- 
views. 

Mrs.  Montana  NcNealy  has  been  a 
resident  of  Los  Angeles  since  1933.  She 
has  been  involved  extensively  in  civic, 
social  and  community  services,  having 
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performed  volimteer  work  as  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  Col- 
ored Girls;  chairwoman  of  the  World 
Fellowship  of  the  Angeles  Mesa 
Branch  YWCA;  Basileus,  Gamma  Phi 
Delta  Sorority.  Alpha  Delta  chapter  of 
Los  Angeles;  and  assistant  secretary 
and  chairperson  of  the  Moral  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Phys  Art  Lit  Mor  Club. 

Mrs.  Montana's  sorority  honored  her 
with  the  "Regional  Woman  of  the 
Year  Award"  for  the  most  outstanding 
service  to  the  community. 

Mrs,  Theresa  Mary  Johnson  is  the 
mother  of  10  children  and  25  grand- 
children. Her  participation  in  commu- 
nity affairs  started  in  1955  when  she 
initiated  a  petition  drive  to  erect  an 
overpass  at  Manchester  and  Avalon 
Boulevards  for  safe  crossing  for  chil- 
dren as  a  result  of  the  death  of  a 
youngster. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  community  work  en- 
compassed the  following  activities: 
Campaign  work  for  Assemblyman  Bill 
Greene;  president  of  the  107th  Street 
School  PTA;  bosj-d  member  for  the 
Federation  of  Nursery  School;  commu- 
nity advisory  chairperson  for  Locke 
High  School  and  representative  for 
the  community. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  also  served  as  a 
youth  counselor;  a  den  mother;  Head 
Start  program  representative;  teacher 
and  representative  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Housing  Urban  Development  Commit- 
tee from  the  eighth  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  mentioned  but  a 
few  of  the  community  activities  and 
positions  achieved  by  these  remarka- 
ble women.  There  is  no  way  to  meas- 
ure the  coimtless  hours  they  gave  in 
pursuit  of  bettering  the  community. 
Through  their  meritorious  community 
activism  they  have  graced  South  Cen- 
tral Los  Angeles  with  a  distinctive 
quality  of  excellence  and  service.* 


LOUISVILLE  WINS  NATIONAL 
DEBATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  recent  victo- 
ry of  the  University  of  Louisville's 
debate  team  at  the  National  Debate 
Championship. 

Although  the  university  has  consist- 
ently placed  in  the  semifinals  and 
finals  for  regional  and  national  tour- 
naments, this  is  the  first  time  In  the  4- 
year  history  of  the  team,  that  Louis- 
ville has  won  a  national  championship. 
A  total  of  62  schools  from  across  the 
country  participated  in  the  tourna- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  team's 
two  seniors,  Dan  and  David  Suther- 
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land,  whose  skill  and  preparation  lead 
the  university  to  victory,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hynes.  the 
team's  coach. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  team  for  an  honor 
well  deserved,  and  wish  them  much 
continued  success.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES-WITH  KILLER 
INSTINCT 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  shared  many  examples  of 
some  of  the  outrageous  practices  used 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
their  tax  collection  practices.  Another 
example  of  these  heavyhanded  and 
abusive  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931.  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA).  is  the 
following  letter  I  received  from  a 
former  IRS  agent. 

Deah  Sir:  Jiut  wanted  to  let  you  know 
that  your  book  on  the  IRS  is  right  on  the 
mark.  Having  been  a  Revenue  Officer  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (for  five 
years) .  .  .  perhaps  I  can  add  a  few  personal 
comments  you  might  be  interested  in  read- 
ing. 

First,  the  entire  IRS  has  a  virtually  auto- 
matic reaction  to  anyone  who  thumbs  his 
nose  at  them— and  especially  anyone  who 
does  so  publicly.  In  sports  I  think  it  would 
be  known  as  the  killer  instinct.  When  I  was 
in  (name  of  city  withheld)  I  saw  a  file  on  its 
way  from  the  Washington  office  to  a  Reve- 
nue Officer  in  (another  city)  on  (name  with- 
held) in  which  Washington  said  that  a  levy 
on  royalties  from  his  writings  had  to  be 
served  because  this  dirty  so-and-so  is  really 
a  pain  in  the  rear  and  Included  clippings.  He 
was  a  speech  writer  for  (a  U.S.  Senator) 
once— If  he  was  less  of  a  public  figure  he 
might  not  have  gotten  so  vigorously  chased. 

Second,  no  matter  what  it  says  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Manual,  Part  V  about  a 
careful  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  "Il- 
legal tax  protestor"  the  typical  Revenue  of- 
ficer probably  believes  that  all  those  he 
comes  into  contact  with  are  Illegal  tax  pro- 
testors. And  I  think  IRS  management  does 
little  If  anything  to  try  to  change  that  im- 
pression. You  have  to  realize  that  there  are 
two  completely  different  things:  The  way 
the  IRS  operates  according  to  the  way  the 
Manual  says  it  operates  and  then  the  way  it 
really  operates.  Most  Revenue  officers, 
strange  as  It  may  sound,  are  decent  people 
and  if  it  were  not  for  management  breath- 
ing down  their  necks  they  would  treat 
people  like  human  t>elngs.  However,  man- 
agement has  everything  on  their  side.  If  the 
Manual  favors  what  they  want  to  do 
anyway,  then  to  heck  with  the  individual 
problems  of  a  particular  taxpayer  and  they 
can  write  up  (give  a  bad  chit)  to  a  Revenue 
officer  who  doesn't  follow  the  Manual.  If 
they  want  to  do  something  that  doesn't 
follow  the  Manual,  they  just  tell  you  to  do 
it  and  If  you  balk  they  find  some  method  for 
a  reprisal  on  you  later.  I  personally  was  or- 
dered to  (an(l  did)  seize  a  vehicle  from  a 
woman  that  was  old  and  of  hardly  any 
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worth  at  a  group  manager's  orders.  As  that 
group  manager  .  .  .  said  one  time  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  about  treating  the  tax- 
payers equitably:  "Of  course,  sock  it  to 
those  whole  bunch  of  mothers." 

Third,  the  IRS  Is  absolutely  pahuiold 
about  the  posse  comltatus.  Even  though  in 
the  areas  I  worked  there  wasn't  any  known 
activity  by  that  group,  we  frequently  heard 
about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1980  we 
were  told  to  be  careful  not  to  meet  anyone 
who  wanted  to  get  together  on  some  lonely 
country  road  late  at  night  because  it  might 
be  one  of  those  possee  guys  wanting  to  kill 
you.  It  was  alleged  they  had  made  such  a 
threat  or  had  some  such  plans.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  got  the  impression  the  IRS  had  in- 
filtrated that  group  or  had  Informers.  In  my 
five  years  with  the  IRS.  I  was  only  threat- 
ened once  and  never  was  assaulted— as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  know  of  only  one  Revenue 
officer  of  my  own  acquaintance  who  was  at- 
tacked in  his  work  (an  angry  patron— a 
third  party— In  a  bar  threw  a  beer  bottle  at 
him,  he  wasn't  seriously  hurt).  In  a  way 
that  is  strange  considering  the  nature  of  the 
work— but  then  again  I  guess  It  Is  pretty 
common  knowledge  that  an  assault  on  a 
Federal  officer  is  a  serious  matter. 

Fourth,  the  way  the  IRS  treats  its  own 
people  Is  probably  the  reason  IRS  people 
frequently  treat  "the  people"  so  poorly.  The 
pressure  is  unbelievable  and  Revenue  Offi- 
cers bum  out,  get  sick,  have  marital  prob- 
lems, etc.  at  probably  a  higher  rate  than 
most  folks.  It  would  be  good  if  you  could  get 
a  copy  from  the  National  Treasury  Employ- 
ees Union  of  the  mass  grievance  that  was 
put  in  by  virtually  all  the  Revenue  Officers 
at  (one)  office  a  couple  of  years  back.  It 
would  make  for  good  reading— fcr  one 
thing,  the  management  at  one  point  had 
made  It  virtually  impossible  to  get  an  in- 
stallment agreement  on  a  business  account 
approved  regardless  of  what  the  Manual 
said  about  that  being  okay.  I  regret  I  don't 
have  my  copy  still— the  response  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Collection  Division  for  the  .  .  . 
district  was  (as  he  was  overheard  leaving  a 
group  manager's  office):  "Get  the  trouble 
makers  out  of  here!"  However,  most  IRS 
people  feel  themselves  caught  l>etween  a  bu- 
reaucratic union  on  the  one  hand  and  a  bu- 
reaucratic management  on  the  other— in 
other  words,  for  most  there  appears  no  way 
things  can  be  appealed,  one  is  all  alone. 

Fifth,  your  advice  that  one  can  always  go 
to  one's  Congressman  and  complain  may  or 
may  not  work.  More  likely  not.  If  someone 
gets  the  ear  of  a  top  management  person 
about  an  irregular  procedure  and  keeps  the 
pressure  on,  then  maybe  something  will  be 
done.  However,  for  the  most  part,  the  IRS 
just  views  Congressional  Inquiries  as  Just  so 
much  "control"  correspondence  and  a  nui- 
sance. Worse,  down  at  the  working  level, 
some  Revenue  Officers  resent  high-level  in- 
terference and  will  go  out  of  their  way  to 
gum  up  a  taxpayer.  A  complaint  to  a  group 
manager  will  seldom  get  relief  either- 
though  there  are  some  group  managers  who 
bend  under  pressure,  so  It  might  be  worth 
trying.  And  sometimes  one  wonders  if  any- 
thing can  be  done— I  put  through  an  adjust- 
ment several  times  (and  it  never  came  back 
to  me  as  rejected  so  I  have  to  assume  it  was 
done  right)  and  each  time  service  center 
conveniently  lost  it.  the  changes  were  never 
made  to  their  account.  And  each  time  they 
would  get  a  fresh  bill  they  would  run  to 
their  Congressman  that  (I  said  I  would 
straighten  It  out  and  yet.)  here  is  a  fresh 
bill.  It  can  get  frustrating.  Besides  which, 
often  a  taxpayer  will  send  in  information  to 
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correct  an  account  while  it  is  still  in  Office 
Branch— at  least  In  (one)  district  they  just 
let  such  replies  pile  up.  Once  or  twice  a  year 
they  will  take  such  correspondence  to  the 
terminal  to  see  where  the  case  Is— and 
t>ehoId  the  case  has  worked  its  way  to  the 
Field  Branch  where  a  Revenue  Officer  has 
been  bugging  a  taxpayer  for  Information  he 
has  already  supplied! 

Sixth,  as  for  the  taxpayer  being  able  to 
count  on  the  Revenue  (Officer  being  un- 
armed since  that  is  the  rule  and  I  followed 
it.  However,  if  I  now  met  up  with  a  Revenue 
Officer  I  wouldn't  count  on  It.  One  of  my 
co-workers  was  a  gun  nut  and  even  showed  a 
revolver  openly  in  the  office  once.  The  last  I 
heard  this  particular  Revenue  Officer  was 
going  to  be  prosecuted  for  falsely  making 
statements  in  cases  that  were  not  true,  that 
Federal  Tax  Liens  had  been  filed  when  they 
were  not,  etc.  (and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  the  Inspectors  on  the  case)  and  he 
was  going  to  try  and  beat  the  rap  by  claim- 
ing mental  Incapacity!  What  a  combination, 
a  mental  nut  with  a  gun  out  there  with  the 
taxpayers!  Don't  bother  to  ask  managment. 
you  see  management  never  seems  to  know 
that  these  things  go  on.  The  rumor  could  be 
all  over  the  place  for  years,  but  manage- 
ment never  knows.  You  see?  And  there  Is 
also  a  code  of  sUence,  no  one— management 
or  employees — Is  ever  supposed  to  go  to  In- 
spection except  for  outside  types  of  things 
(bribes  and  threats).  That's  the  code. 

Am  I  better?  Not  really,  but  a  bit  disillu- 
sioned. As  you  said,  the  FBI  and  CIA  ex- 
cesses are  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
way  the  IRS  has  run  wild.  But  It  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  sense  that  a  large  body  of  the 
public  really  fears  It.  And,  as  you  said.  Con- 
gress must  accept  some  of  the  blame  for  not 
getting  this  monster  under  control. 

I  Just  decided  enough  Is  enough  and  I 
didn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's terror  squad.  My  reviews  over 
those  five  years  were  good.  But  when  I  got 
sick  ...  I  had  time  to  think  and  decided  to 
resign,  especially  as  they  had  decided  to 
rotate  Revenue  Officers  for  spells  in  lower 
level  work.  That's  an  interesting  story  too. 
they  sent  a  police  officer  to  my  door  (they 
apparently  did  not  believe  I  was  sick)  and 
then  sent  me  a  letter  saying  the  police  offi- 
cer said  you  are  okay,  so  get  back  to  work. 
How  a  police  officer  has  medical  qualifica- 
tions I  don't  know.  When  I  sent  them  a  doc- 
tor's certificate,  they  shut  up  about  that. 
Then  when  the  doctor  said  I  was  okay  (to  go 
back  to  work)  I  asked  for  a  few  days  leave 
without  pay  and  they  said  okay  and  then 
later  called  It  absent  without  leave  because  I 
hadn't  applied  to  the  right  level  of  manage- 
ment. You  see,  even  if  one  Is  sick  and  weak 
you  are  supposed  to  go  through  their  red 
tape. 

Again.  I  enjoyed  your  book  and  If  I  can 
ev^r  be  of  any  assistance  as  a  former  insider 
in  the  IRS,  please  let  me  know.  You  are  free 
to  employ  any  of  the  Information  in  this 
letter  in  any  way  you  choose  with  one  stipu- 
lation: do  not  have  my  name  on  anything 
going  beyond  you  and  your  immediate 
staff  ...  so  they  can't  figure  out  who 
talked.  I  am  afraid  the  IRS  would  Just  love 
to  do  a  Job  on  a  former  employee  writing  a 
Congressman.  At  the  very  least  I  would  be 
put  on  the  violence  list! 

I'm  afraid  though  even  the  IRS  may  get 
overwhelmed  there  are  so  many  non-filers.  I 
don't  think  anyone  really  knows  how  many. 
I  remember  one  guy  in  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  .  .  .  saying  that  there  were  so  many 
sending  In  blank  returns  with  Fifth  Amend- 
ment written  on  it  that  he  thought  the  IRS 
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should  Just  send  such  direct  to  Audit,  that  is 
just  have  Audit  (examination)  set  up  an  as- 
sessment. I'm  not  sure,  but  pretty  much  I 
think  that  Is  what  they  are  doing.  If  you've 
been  patient  enough  to  read  this  far,  I  hope 
you  have  learned  something. 
Sincerely, 


THE  LATE  LOUIS  M.  LYONS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACiraSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  11.  Louis  M,  Lyons,  one  of  the 
most  respected  individuals  in  Ameri- 
can journalism,  died  in  Boston.  His 
death  brings  to  a  close  a  career  in 
print  and  broadcast  journalism  that 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  a  genera- 
tion of  reporters  and  commentators. 

For  more  than  50  years,  Mr,  Lyons 
had  an  association  with  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions affiliated  with  that  newspaper. 
During  that  time  he  achieved  a  repu- 
tation for  excellence  as  a  journalist 
that  few  members  of  his  profession 
could  match.  He  covered  the  news  in  a 
manner  that  was  acknowledged  by  his 
peers  and  the  public  to  be  thorough, 
accurate,  and  fair.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
finer  tribute  to  a  journalist  than  to 
have  his  work  characterized  in  that 
manner. 

In  addition  to  the  role  model  he  es- 
tablished as  a  working  journalist,  Mr. 
Lyons  took  a  direct  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  journalism  students.  For  25 
years  he  headed  the  Nieman  Foimda- 
tion  at  Harvard  University  and 
through  his  efforts  the  Nieman  fellow- 
ships became  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  prizes  in  journalism.  The  value 
of  those  efforts  was  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed by  Harvard  when,  in  awarding 
him  an  honory  degree,  it  called  him 
the  "conscience  of  his  profession." 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Louis  Lyons 
spent  most  of  his  working  life  in 
Boston,  the  people  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts were  well  known  to  him.  Edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  for  a  time  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 
Mr.  Lyons  had  strong  ties  to  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  and  was  regarded 
with  a  special  fondness  In  that  area. 
His  many  contributions  to  journalism 
will  keep  his  memory  alive  for  years  to 
come. 

I  would  like  to  Insert,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  fine  tribute  to  Louis 
Lyons  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  on  April  13: 

Louis  Lyons 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  who  did  more  than 
anyone  else  In  these  parts  for  the  caliber  of 
broadcast  news,  died  after  a  losing  battle 
malignant  lymphoma. 

Louie  Lyons  was  the  right  person  In  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time.  His  back- 
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ground  was  uncomplicated— bom  in  Dor- 
chester, moved  to  a  farm  in  Plymouth,  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
when  it  was  still  a  cow  college  instead  of  a 
major  university. 

He  worked  for  The  Globe  and  eventually 
headed  the  Nieman  program  for  journalists 
at  Harvard.  In  1951,  when  televison  and 
educational  broadcasting  were  both  in  their 
Infancy,  Louie's  low-key  style  gave  little 
hint  of  the  bite  that  he  wove  into  his  ac- 
count of  local,  national  and  international 
events. 

He  had  none  of  the  passion  for  the  sensa- 
tional event  that  plagued  so  many  broad- 
casters. His  news  was  level-headed  balance 
of  reporting  and  commentary  that  illumi- 
nated events  themselves  and  the  way  they 
were  portrayed  in  the  rest  of  the  media, 
print  as  well  as  broadcast. 

Louie  Lyons  had  the  rare  knack  of  per- 
forming two  services  at  once.  He  gave  his  lis- 
teners a  lucid  view  of  the  day's  events  that 
was  based  on  a  strong  sense  of  what  was  im- 
portant and  what  was  not.  More  than  that, 
his  standards  were  a  guide  for  uncountable 
numbers  of  print  and  broadcast  Journalists. 
They  were  all  made  better  by  his  perform- 
ance, to  the  further  benefit  of  the  public. 

"Well,  that's  the  news,"  Louie  Lyons 
always  said  quietly,  almost  tentatively  at 
the  end  of  each  broadcast.  It  was  the  per- 
fect coda  to  his  low-key  but  strong  treat- 
ment of  a  difficult  world.* 


UNICO  HONORS  MAYOR 
RODGERS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  IfXW  JZRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dean  of  New  Jersey's  mayors,  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  mayors  in  Amer- 
ica, is  being  honored  this  week  by  the 
Kearny,  N,J..  chapter  of  UNICO  Na- 
tional. 

Frank  Rodgers,  mayor  of  Harrison, 
N.J.,  since  1947,  Is  a  man  whose  name 
is  synonomous  with  good  government 
on  the  State  and  local  levels.  Besides 
mayor,  he  wears  the  hats  of  State  sen- 
ator and  clerk  to  the  Hu<ison  County 
Board  of  Freeholders;  and  in  the  past 
he  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  and  Arts 
Center  Commission,  on  the  New 
Jersey  Racing  Commission,  and  as  su- 
perintendent of  roads  for  Hudson 
County. 

In  recognition  of  his  public  achieve- 
ments and  his  continuing  concern  for 
the  people  of  his  community,  UNICO 
National's  Kearny  chapter  will  bestow 
its  most  prestigious  award— Man  of 
the  Year— on  Mayor  Rodgers.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  why  there  is  such 
an  overflow  of  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  my  friend  of  over  three  dec- 
ades, Frank  Rodgers  is  a  natural 
leader  and  man  of  principle  who  never 
stops  working  to  solve  community 
problems.  Yet  he  is  warm,  compassion- 
ate, and  humble,  a  leader  who  listens 
and  who  acts  with  purpose. 
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Frank  Rodgers  has  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  New 
Jersey  families  over  the  years,  and  he 
continues  as  an  inspiring  example  to 
all  those  who  aspire  to  public  office. 

UNICO's  guiding  principle  is  "serv- 
ice above  self."  and  there  could  be  no 
more  fitting  person  to  represent  this 
ideal  than  my  friend  Frank  Rodgers. 
He  is  a  great  statesman  and  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  in  honoring  him  we  do 
honor  to  ourselves.* 


IT'S  NOT  CHARITY 


HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

opcAuroRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Christain 
Science  Monitor  on  the  rediscovery  of 
the  value  of  multilateral  development 
banks  to  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world  and  to  the  self-interest  of 
the  United  States. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  re- 
cently completed  U.S.  Department  of 
Treasury  assessment  of  the  World 
Bank,  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
Fund,  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  African  Development  Bank 
and  Fund  shows  a  more  sophisticated 
appreciation  of  the  operations  of  the 
banks  than  did  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's earliest  pronouncements.  The 
assessment  indicates  that  MDB  lend- 
ing generally  cannot  efficiently  be  re- 
placed by  private  lending  and  does  not 
weaken  or  compete  with  the  private 
sector  in  borrowing  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  studied  and  worked 
with  the  MDB's  share  these  conclu- 
sions and  I  appreciate  the  Monitor's 
efforts  to  highlight  the  work  of  the 
banks. 

It's  Not  Charity 

From  the  time  he  came  into  office  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  made  no  bones  about  how 
he  thinks  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  can 
best  be  helped.  Stress  the  private  sector  and 
shift  the  balance  from  multilateral  tUd  to  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  countries  deemed 
important  to  US  strategic  interests.  It  is 
therefore  noteworthy  that  experts  in  his 
own  administration  have  found  the  interna- 
tional development  organizations  to  be  far 
more  useful  than  some  might  have  thought. 
A  study  by  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
leased recently  gives  the  World  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  other  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions  high  marks  for 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  So  high.  In 
fact,  that  it  should  prod  the  President  to 
alter  his  perceptions— and  foreign  aid  poli- 
cies. 

Among  Treasury's  findings: 

Bilateral  aid  and  multilateral  aid  comple- 
ment each  other.  Multilateral  assistance  pri- 
marily serves  long-term  US  interests,  is  cost- 
effective,  and  encourages  market-oriented 
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policies  In  the  developing  countries.  It  will 
remain  "highly  important"  for  the  1980s. 

The  "soft  loan"  activities  of  the  MDBs 
(multilateral  development  banka).  which  are 
targeted  on  the  poorest  countries,  are  par- 
ticularly effective  in  promoting  U.S.  human- 
itarian interests. 

The  MDBs  have  served  U.S.  commercial 
interests  well. 

Contrary  to  critics,  the  MDBs  do  not  "bail 
out"  the  commercial  banks  by  providing 
debt  relief:  their  lending  U  tied  primarily  to 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  specific 
projects. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  lending  is  not 
competitive  with  the  private  sector,  and  the 
policy  prescriptions  recommended  for  poor 
countries  are  along  market  lines. 

Private  capital  markets  by  and  large 
cannot  substitute  for  MDB  financing.  Rely- 
ing fully  on  private  lenders,  moveover. 
would  favor  the  more  advanced  developing 
nations  and  be  a  "serious  disadvanUge "  to 
the  poorest  and  middle-income  countries. 

World  Bank  aid  emphasizes  primarily  eco- 
nomic growth  through  capital  investment 
and  not  "redistribution"  of  income. 

MDBs  have  made  major  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  poor— not  the  rich— receive  a  great- 
er proportion  of  benefits  from  aid  projects. 
Loans  for  MDB  projects  in  general  are 
well  prepared  and  the  projects  themselves 
well  supervised. 

To  be  sure,  the  Treasury  probers  did  find 
some  areas  warranting  criticism.  For  one. 
they  recommend  more  emphasis  on  loan 
quality  rather  than  loan  quantity,  i.e.  more 
selectivity  and  a  closer  link  between  loan 
programs  and  effective  economic  policies  in 
the  countries  being  helped.  They  also  call 
for      improving      "maturation/graduation" 
policies— that  is.  phasing  out  hard  loans  to 
borrowers   no   longer   in   severe   need   and 
nudging  the  "richest"  of  the  poor  soft-loan 
borrowers  (India,  say)  into  the  hard-loan 
category.  But  the  overall  conclusion  is  a 
positive  one.  The  World  Bank  and  others 
are  not.  it  turns  out,  socialist  organizations. 
In  light  of  the  Treasury  report,  one  hopes 
that  in  the  years  ahead  it  will  be  reflected 
In  the  administration's  actual  policies.  It  is 
not  at  the  moment.  Present  US  foreign  aid 
policy  is  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
Middle  East  and  countries  where  the  US  has 
political  and  strategic  interests.  Meantime 
such  an  essential   aid   tool   as  the  World 
Bank's  soft  loan  agency,  the  International 
Development  Association,  has  fallen  under 
the  budget  ax.  The  US  Is  way  behind  in  its 
commitmenU  to  IDA,  providing  less  money 
($750  million  in  fiscal  1982  as  against  $1.08 
billion  pledged  under  the  current  replenish- 
ment) and  stringing  out  the  payments  over 
longer  periods  (five  years  instead  of  three). 
The  pity  of  It  is  that  the  needs  of  the  poor- 
est  countries   remain    Immense   and    that, 
under  the  present  IDA  replenishment  agree- 
ment, the  other  donor  countries  must  scale 
back  their  own  contributions  in  proportion 
to  the  US  reductions.  The  crucial  leadership 
which  America  has  provided  In  the  aid  field 
since  World  War  II  thus  risks  being  eroded. 
Ironically,   the   slippage   in   US   support 
comes  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  solid 
evidence    of    progress    in    the    developing 
world.  The  very  fact  that  the  administration 
officials  can  urge  some  countries  to  "gradu- 
ate" out  of  the  MDB  system  is  heartening 
evidence  of  such  growth.  It  bears  reminding, 
too.  that  multilateral   development   assist- 
ance to  poor  nations  is  not  a  charitable  give- 
away. It  is  sound  investment  for  the  future. 
Some  40  percent  of  all  US  exports  now  goes 
to  the  third  world  and  trade  Is  growing  by 
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leaps  and  bounds.  Yesterday's  Impoverished 
nations  are  today's  healthy  competitors. 
Lifting  countries  economically,  further- 
more, can  be  the  best  way  to  fostering  polit- 
ical sUbllity  and  preventing  the  kind  of  rev- 
olutionary turmoil  now  rampant  in  Central 
America. 

Can  the  United  SUtes  afford  not  to  be  a 
weighty  participant  in  multilateral  aid  for 
the  up  and  coming  nations  of  tomorrow?* 


April  21,  1982 

BISHOPS  PROTEST  UNITED 
STATES  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


ROBERT  BISHOP,  1982  OUT- 
STANDING PEACE  CORPS  VOL- 
UNTEER 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 


or  MASSACHTISKTTS 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RIPRISEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr,  Speaker, 
during  National  Volunteer  Week 
(April  18-24),  we  are  honoring  a  spe- 
cial breed  of  Americans— our  85.000 
active  and  returned  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. For  the  past  two  decades. 
these  volunteers  from  all  walks  of  life, 
age  groups,  and  economic  and  social 
backgrounds,  have  selflessly  donated 
years  of  their  lives  toward  fostering  a 
better  way  of  life  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  promoting  world 
peace  and  friendship. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  especially  Mr.  Robert 
Bishop,  a  fellow  native  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  serving  now  as  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Micronesia. 
Robert  has  been  named  the  1982  out- 
standing Peace  Corps  volunteer  for 
the  North  Africa,  Near  East,  Asia  and 
Pacific  (NANEAP)  operations  of  Peace 
Corps. 

For  3  years,  Robert  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  Community  Action 
agency  in  the  Republic  of  Palau,  Mi- 
cronesia. He  primarily  works  with  the 
Palau  EJast  Coast  Farmers  Association. 
In  his  role  as  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer. Robert  has  set  up  proper  man- 
agement procedures,  determined  the 
production  trends  of  the  farmers,  sur- 
veyed and  analyzed  the  demand  for 
produce,  and  made  recommendations 
on  crop  production.  He  also  has  helped 
with  the  marketing  of  native  crafts. 

More  recently.  Robert  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  opening  of  new  mar- 
kets, training  personnel  in  manage- 
ment cooperative  principles,  and  estab- 
lishing a  revolving  fund  to  help  farm- 
ers with  their  cash  flow. 

Robert  will  be  completing  his  Peace 
Corps  service  in  October  of  1982. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  his  efforts, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  5,000  vol- 
unteers from  Massachusetts  who  left 
their  homes  to  help  people  in  distant 
lands.  Because  of  volunteers  like 
Robert  Bishop,  we  are  successfully 
building  bonds  with  developing  coun- 
tries of  understanding,  friendship,  and 
peace.* 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally, American  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  chosen  the  role 
of  silent  spectator  when  U.S.  foreign 
policy  Is  at  Issue.  For  the  most  part, 
this  position  has  been  a  wise  one.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  tenets  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Yet  there  are  those  issues  that, 
though  bom  of  the  political  realm, 
transcend  it.  In  such  situations,  the 
cost  In  human  life,  suffering,  and  in- 
justice becomes  too  great  to  ignore. 
Then  the  boundaries  between  religion 
and  politics  fade  and  merge.  The  Viet- 
nam war  was  such  an  issue  and  Ameri- 
can Catholic  leaders  rallied  in  protest 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  that  tragic 
quagmire.  Now.  closer  to  home,  the 
bloody  civil  war  in  El  Salvador  has 
become  another. 

Several  weeks  ago,  through  a  series 
of  official  statements  and  congression- 
al testimony,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  became  a  forceful 
opponent  of  Reagan  administration 
policy  on  Central  America.  The  372 
bishops  oppocc  all  forms  of  military 
aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
and  favor  a  negotiated  settlement  be- 
tween the  country's  ruling  Jimta  and 
its  left-wing  guerrillas. 

I  am  proud  of  the  bishops'  stand.  I 
am  especially  proud  because  one  of 
the  leading  voices  of  that  opposition 
belongs  to  Auxiliary  Bishop  John  E. 
McCarthy  of  Galveston-Houston,  a  di- 
ocese that  includes  my  congressional 
district. 

The  position  these  religious  leaders 
have  taken  Is  a  brave  one.  They  may 
face  criticism  from  those  who  say  that 
they  are  wading  Into  waters  where 
they  should  not  swim.  Also,  since  the 
Pope  has  not  raised  a  voice  on  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  El  Salvador,  the 
bishops  could  face  accusations  of  In- 
subordination, Finally,  there  is  the 
real  and  constant  physical  danger  that 
American  Catholic  missionaries  and 
church  leaders  face  In  El  Salvador. 
The  murders  last  year  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  and  four  Amer- 
ican missionaries  stand  as  stark  and 
ugly  reminders  of  that  threat. 

In  an  Interview  with  Time  magazine. 
Bishop  McCarthy  brought  the  issue 
home.  He  said: 

Those  22-year-old  rebels  are  not  risking 
their  lives  for  the  good  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Cuba.  They  are  risking  their  lives  be- 
cause they  have  seen  their  sisters  raped  and 
their  homes  burned. 

Bishop  McCarthy  Is  right.  The  car- 
nage in  El  Salvador  has  exceeded  any 
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possible  political  boundary.  It  has 
become  an  issue  of  human  rights.  I 
salute  these  members  of  the  American 
Catholic  clergy  for  recognizing  the 
harm  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  could  in- 
flict upon  its  Central  American  neigh- 
bors. I  thank  them  for  crossing  the 
line. 

I  am  including  the  following  articles 
to  explain  In  more  detail  this  bold  and 
significant  stand: 

[Prom  Time  Magazine,  Mar.  8,  1982] 
The  Americah  Bishops  Protest 

As  debate  over  the  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  intensified,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  has  emerged  as  a  highly 
vocal  opponent  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's position.  The  American  bishops  are 
against  all  forms  of  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  favor  a  negotiated  settlement  be- 
tween that  country's  ruling  junta  and  its 
left-wing  guerrillas. 

Other  clergy  have  also  spoken  out  against 
the  Administration.  Last  week  a  group  of 
more  than  350  church  leaders,  most  of  them 
Protestant  but  Including  Catholics  and 
Jews,  called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  But  the  crucial  role  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Central  America 
makes  the  position  of  Catholic  leaders  in 
the  U.S.  particularly  relevant.  Some  church 
sources  say  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador,  Deane  HInton,  has  cited  the  bish- 
ops' position  as  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  increase  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government. 

The  372  American  bishops  have  under- 
standably been  influenced  by  the  tragedies 
that  have  befallen  a  number  of  clergy  and 
church  workers  in  El  Salvador,  including 
the  slaying  of  liber  Archbishop  Oscar  Ar- 
nulfo  Romero  in  March  1980  and  the  mur- 
ders of  four  American  women  missionaries 
later  that  year.  Right-wingers  are  suspected 
of  killing  the  archbishop  and  five  former 
national  guardsmen  have  been  charged  with 
killing  the  missionaries.  The  bishops  have 
contended  for  two  years  that  the  U.S.  must 
not  become  too  closely  identified  with  the 
Salvadoran  government.  Archbishop  James 
A.  Hickey  of  Washington  last  year  told  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs: "Our  position  is  to  oppose  military  aid 
and  intervention  from  all  outside  powers." 
The  bishops  favored  diplomatic  pressure  to 
"stop  the  flow  of  arms  from  Cuba  through 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador."  he  said,  "but  we 
earnestly  and  vigorously  oppose  the  sending 
of  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador." 
In  November,  the  Conference  of  Bishops 
reaffirmed  that  position,  with  only  a  dozen 
members  at  the  meeting  dissenting. 

As  Archbishop  Hickey  has  argued,  the 
Catholic  leaders  fear  a  Communist  takeover 
in  El  Salvador  but  nonetheless  are  against 
sending  in  U.S.  arms.  The  bishopis'  ration- 
ale: the  weapons  will  strengthen  repressive 
elements  in  the  security  forces  and.  says 
Bishop  Raymond  A.  Lucker  of  New  Ulm. 
Minn.,  drive  more  and  more  people  "into 
the  hills  and  into  the  hands  of  the  guerril- 
las." Says  Auxiliary  Bishop  John  E.  McCar- 
thy of  Galveston-Houston:  "Those  22-year- 
old  rebels  are  not  risking  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba.  They  are 
risking  their  lives  because  they  have  seen 
their  fathers  murdered,  their  sisters  raped 
and  their  homes  burned."  His  fear,  says 
McCarthy,  is  that  "the  intensity  and  blind- 
ness of  American  policy  will  produce  the  op- 
posite effect  of  what  lovers  of  freedom 
want— a  situation  leading  to  a  Communist 
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takeover."  For  these  reasons,  says  Archbish- 
op John  R.  Roach  of  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, president  of  the  Bishops'  Confer- 
ence, the  group  has  taken  its  stand  and 
asked  Washington  to  refrain  from  "massive- 
ly increasing  the  destructive  capability  of 
the  armed  forces."  The  bishops  have  not  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  what  the  U.S.  should 
do  if  such  restraint  should  lead  to  a  guerril- 
la victory,  as  the  Administration  fears  would 
happen. 

Although  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  not  com- 
mented on  their  political  statements  con- 
cerning El  Salvador,  the  American  bishops 
believe  that  he  does  not  oppose  their  poli- 
cies. Says  Lucker:  "Clearly  he  cannot  be 
saying  that  we  shouldn't  be  taking  stands 
on  moral  issues  that  have  political  implica- 
tions. Look  at  his  own  statements  on 
Poland. "  A  Vatican  official  describes  the 
Pope's  views  on  El  Salvador  to  be  threefold: 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  encourage  social 
reform  and  avoid  the  emergence  of  "an- 
other Cuba."  Neither  the  bishops  nor  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  disagree  with 
those  goals:  the  question  is  how  to  attain 
them. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1982] 
U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  Opposing 

ADMimSTRATION'S  SALVADOR  POUCY 

(By  Kenneth  A.  Briggs) 
Responding  to  growing  debate  over  United 
States  involvement  in  El  Salvador,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has 
l}ecome  a  forceful  opponent  of  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration poUcy.  toughening  its  stand 
against  all  forms  of  military  aid  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  country  and  demanding  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  there. 

Many  other  religious  groups  have  at- 
tacked the  Administration's  strategy,  in- 
cluding an  interfalth  coalition  of  350  people 
who,  in  a  letter  to  members  of  Congress  last 
week  coordinated  by  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned, demanded  an  end  to  military  aid. 
But  the  special  place  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  lives  of  90  percent  of  Latin 
America's  people  makes  the  voice  of  the 
church  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  espe- 
cially powerful. 

MAJOR  TURinHG  POINT  SEEN 

The  State  Department  has  carefully  stud- 
ied the  bishops'  protests  and  church  sources 
say  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Deane  R.  Hinton,  has  privately  sin- 
gled out  the  church's  opposition  as  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  Administration's  effort  to  in- 
crease military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  fighting  leftist  guerrillas. 

The  solid  position  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
United  States,  expressed  in  a  series  of  offi- 
cial statements  and  in  Congressional  testi- 
mony, stems  from  a  history  of  close  contact 
with  Latin  American  Catholics  and  signals  a 
major  turning  point  in  the  church's  readi- 
ness to  criticize  United  States  foreign  policy. 
A  similar  climate  of  objection  has  developed 
around  the  issue  of  disarmament. 

In  broader  church  terms,  the  move  is  an 
outgrowth  of  an  approach  to  the  third 
world  that  began  in  the  early  1960's  with 
the  Second  Vatican  Council's  appeal  for 
human  rights.  It  continued  in  Pope  Paul 
Vl's  1967  encyllcal  on  social  justice, 
"Progress  of  the  Peoples."  and  was  taken 
further  at  the  meetings  of  Latin  American 
bishops  in  1968  and  in  1978  that  called  for 
the  church  to  side  boldly  with  the  poor. 
During  the  same  period,  the  establishment 
of  regional  episcopal  conferences  encour- 
aged bishops  to  make  more  of  their  own  de- 
cisions. 
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We  feel  an  obligation  to  heed  the  voice  of 
the  South  American  church."  Bishop  John 
E.  McCarthy  of  Houston  said  in  discussing 
El  Salvador.  "And  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to 
challenge  the  public  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  which  is  arming,  training,  and 
guiding  military  forces  which  are  obviously 
oppressing  its  people." 

In  stepping  up  the  criticism,  the  bishops 
say  they  are  gaining  confidence  In  their 
ability  to  make  distinctions.  "The  biggest 
hurdle."  said  Archbishop  Rembert  G.  Weak- 
land  of  Milwaukee,  "is  the  idea  that  if 
you're  not  pro-U.S.  policy,  then  you're  pro- 
Communist,  that  there's  only  black  and 
white,  no  middle  ground.  We're  calling  for  a 
new,  realistic  policy.  We  can  side  with  the 
poor  and  not  be  Communist." 

Archbishop  James  A.  Hickey  of  Washing- 
ton began  visiting  El  Salvador  in  1975  when, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  he  sut>ervised 
many  church  workers  from  his  diocese,  in- 
cluding two  of  the  four  churchwomen  slain 
more  than  a  year  ago.  In  a  letter  this  month 
to  Representative  Michael  D.  Barnes,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Maryland  and  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  inter-American  af- 
fairs. Archbishop  Hickey  expressed  a 
common  view  among  bishops  that  the 
United  States  must  press  for  negotiations 
between  the  Salvadoran  Government  and 
the  guerrillas.  He  also  called  for  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force  as  a  prelude  to 
fair  elections. 

"My  atteinpt  Is  to  present  a  balanced 
case."  Archbishop  Hickey  said,  commenting 
on  the  letter.  "I  don't  want  a  Communist 
government  there,  but  I  don't  want  arms 
supplies  going  there  either." 

VATICAN  STAYS  MOSTLY  ALOOP 

Meanwhile  the  Vatican  itself  has  caused 
some  uneasiness  among  American  church- 
men by  remaining  largely  aloof  from  the 
public  debate,  reportedly  because  of  worries 
over  the  possibility  of  Communist  expan- 
sion in  the  region. 

Some  of  the  anxiety  in  the  United  States 
has  stemmed  from  the  delay  in  naming  a 
permanent  head  of  the  San  Salvador  Arch- 
diocese to  replace  Archbishop  Oscar  Ar- 
nulf o  Romero,  the  outspoken  foe  of  military 
conflict  and  of  Salvadoran  Government 
policies  who  was  shot  dead  while  saying 
mass  two  years  ago.  Archbishop  Romero's 
plea  to  President  Carter  to  withhold  arms  to 
El  Salvador  had  first  prompted  action  by 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country. 

Bishop  Arturo  Rivera  Damas,  who  is 
widely  believed  to  hold  views  similar  to 
those  of  Archbishop  Romero,  has  been 
acting  Archbishop  since  the  prelate  was 
killed,  but  the  long  process  of  choosing  a 
permanent  replacement  troubles  some 
churchmen. 

TENSIONS  REPORTED  IN  CURIA 

Some  Catholic  leaders  attributed  the  Vati- 
can's silence  on  the  Salvador  issue  to  ten- 
sions among  high  officials  of  the  Curia,  the 
central  administration  of  the  church,  over 
how  best  to  address  the  human  rights  prob- 
lems in  the  region  in  the  face  of  what  some 
prelates  see  as  a  growing  threat  of  Marxist 
Influence  in  Nicaragua  and  EH  Salvador. 
"Basically."  said  one  leader,  "the  Vatican 
doesn't  want  little  Cubas  all  over  the  area." 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  acting  Archbishop  is  virtually  the 
only  progressive  in  the  Salvadoran  hierar- 
chy and  that  the  president  of  the  country's 
Bishops  Conference,  Bishop  Pedro  Amoldo 
Aparicio  y  Quintanilla,  is  a  staunch  conserv- 
ative who  favors  United  States  military  as- 
sistance. Some  critics  of  the  United  States 
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bishops,  including  SUte  Department  offi- 
cials, have  drawn  on  Bishop  Aparicio's  state- 
ments, but  the  bishops  Insist  their  primary 
reponsiblllty  is  to  weigh  the  actions  of  their 
own  Government,  which,  they  say.  are 
wrong. 

The  United  States  bishops  have  taken  in- 
dependent initiatives  without  seeliing  out- 
right approval  from  the  Vatican.  At  a 
closed-door  session  in  November  that  dis- 
cussed the  position  of  the  bishops'  confer- 
ence regarding  El  Salvador,  some  prelates 
wanted  to  consult  the  Vatican,  but  the  sug- 
gestion was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  on 
grounds  that  the  Americans  luiew  better 
than  Rome  how  to  respond  to  the  situation. 

"TACIT  APFROVAL"  SEEN 

Archbishop  John  R.  Roach,  president  of 
the  conference,  noted  that  the  Vatican  is 
"fully  aware  of  our  position"  and  said  the 
laclc  of  any  explicit  objection  constituted 
"tacit  approval." 

Such  decisiveness  mirrors  a  changing  role 
for  the  bishops  as  they  expand  their  con- 
cern for  moral  Issues  and  human  rights  to 
the  realm  of  international  affairs.  In  so 
doing,  they  are  taking  greater  responsibility 
for  assessing  the  policies  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

Archbishop  Roach  sharply  attacked  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  In  a  letter  re- 
leased at  the  outset  of  Senate  hearings  on 
the  matter.  He  called  to  "present  direction" 
of  Administration  policy  "a  dangerous 
course,  with  a  result  potentially  as  damag- 
ing to  us  as  it  is  to  the  Salvadorans." 

The  Archbishop  repeated  the  call  by  the 
full  conference  last  November  for  an  end  to 
all  "outside  military  assistance"  and  urged 
Washington  to  encourage  talks  among  con- 
flicting parties  rather  than  "massively  in- 
creasing the  destructive  capability  of  the 
armed  forces." 

CITOHCH  HAS  NEW  CONTIDDICE 

The  adamant  support  for  this  stand 
among  most  United  SUtes  bishops  Indicates 
a  degree  of  confidence  and  determination 
unusual  for  a  church  once  disposed  to  ap- 
prove Washington's  foreign  policy  with  few 
if  any  reservations.  "We  were  an  immigrant 
church  during  the  last  century  and  most  of 
this  one,"  said  Bishop  Raymond  A.  Lucker 
of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  "and  we  went  through  a 
period  when  we  bent  over  backwards  to 
prove  we  were  American." 

By  comparison,  church  opposition  to 
United  States  actions  in  Vietnam  grew  more 
gradually,  beginning  as  support  for  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  1966  and  culminating  in 
a  call  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  in  1971. 

"The  Southeast  Asian  experience  is  In 
back  of  everybody's  mind, "  Bishop  McCar- 
thy said. 

Among  the  chief  differences  between  reac- 
tions by  the  church  to  the  two  conflicts  was 
that  ties  between  the  Catholics  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  in  Central  America  go 
much  deeper  and  are  more  personal.  For 
more  than  two  decades,  since  Pope  John 
XXIII  called  on  United  States  bishops  to 
send  personnel  to  South  America,  hundreds 
of  priests,  nuns  and  lay  people  have  gone  to 
serve  poor  parishes  in  the  region,  under  the 
direction  of  bishops  who  usually  traveled  to 
the  missions  and  learned  firsthand  of  the 
problems  there. 

BISHOPS  BECAMX  AWAU 

"Those  bishops  who  went  there  became 
aware  on  an  experiential  basis."  said  Bishop 
Weakland.  "That  took  the  church  out  of  its 
inner  circle  to  another  part  of  the  world.  It 
gave   us   knowledge   and   courage   to   take 
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stands  otherwise  we  probably  wouldn't  have 
taken.  We  have  our  own  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  people  we  trust.  We  can  speak 
forcefully  and  feel  good  about  sReaklng 
out." 

Administration  officials  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  strength  of  the  bishops' 
stand.  A  year  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig,  Jr.,  along  with  Under  Secre- 
tary James  L.  Buckley,  met  with  several  top 
Catholic  officials  to  press  the  Administra- 
tion's case.  Subsequent  meetings  have  been 
held  between  small  groups  and  individuals 
from  both  sides,  but  neither  side  has  ap- 
peared to  give  ground.  The  bishops  seem  to 
have  stiffened  their  resolve. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  sUy  in  the  sacristy 
and  talk  about  holy  things,"  Bishop  Lucker 
said.  "These  are  holy  things.  People  are 
holy." 


THE  IRS  STRIKES— WITH 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931.  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act— TPA— is 
their  use  of  violence  in  disregarding 
any  lawful  procedures,  constitutional 
rights,  or  basic  decency  and  respect 
which  should  be  extended  to  all  citi- 
zens. 

The  IRS  has  been  known  to  hit  an 
entire  community  with  a  heavily 
armed  strike  force  or  even  to  use  a 
force  of  40  armed  men  against  1  non- 
violent Amlsh  individual. 

The  following  account  is  one  of 
many  where  violent  measures  have 
been  used  to  Inflict  IRS  demands  upon 
the  public. 

In  1977.  Mona  and  Stephen  Oliver  of  Pair- 
banks,  Alaska,  received  notification  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Regional 
Office  in  Ogden.  Utah,  that  they  owed  the 
IRS  $3,300.  No  explanation  of  how  this  sum 
was  determined  accompanied  the  bill.  The 
Olivers.  whUe  examining  the  IRS  bill,  dis- 
covered an  error  in  arithmetic,  so  they 
wrote  to  the  IRS  and  pointed  out  the  mis- 
take. 

IRS  bureaucrats  made  no  response  at 
first,  but  several  months  later  the  IRS  In- 
formed the  Olivers  that  they  now  owed 
$4,700.  again  falling— or  refusing— to  state 
how  this  figure  was  selected.  The  Olivers, 
who  have  always  filed  their  income  tax  re- 
turns, continued  to  write  to  various  IRS  of- 
ficials but  received  no  adequate  explanation. 
By  February  1979,  the  IRS  had  grown 
tired  of  the  "obstinate"  Olivers  who  refused 
to  comply  with  the  manifestly  arbitrary  as- 
sessment of  the  IRS.  During  this  time  the 
IRS  changed  its  mind  again  and  decided 
that  the  correct  amount  of  taxes  owed  was 
$4,300.  Then  the  agency  proceeded  to  place 
a  levy  on  Stephen  Oliver's  wages,  which  re- 
duced the  Olivers'  Income  below  the  poverty 
level. 

On  August  1,  1979,  the  Olivers  were  in- 
formed that  they  now  owed  $9,600  in  back 
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taxes.  That  same  morning.  Stephen  and 
Mona  Oliver  drove  to  Fairbanks  federal 
building  on  business  relating  to  the  IRS.  Ac- 
cording to  Mona  Oliver,  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  on  the  top  floor  of  the  federal 
building  when  "someone  came  up  and  said, 
•They're  towing  away  your  car  outside!"  We 
were  in  such  a  hurry  that  we  didn't  even 
wait  for  the  elevator  ...  we  ran  down  the 
stairs." 

The  Olivers  found  their  car  hitched  to  a 
tow  truck.  It  had  been  towed  off  of  the 
public  street  in  front  of  the  federal  building 
and  into  the  building's  parking  lot. 

"I  was  upset,  I  was  shaking.  There  must 
have  been  ten  IRS  agents  around  it  [the 
carl.  I  said.  Is  it  all  right  if  we  remove  our 
personal  belongings?  "  They  said  that  was  all 
right,  so  we  started  to  tak^  ^ur  things  out  of 
the  car.  I  was  so  cloae  to  b.  iking  Into  tears, 
but  that  was  the  last  thing  that  I  wanted  to 
do  in  front  of  them,"  Mrs.  Oliver  said. 

The  Olivers  claim  that  they  were  never 
notified  by  the  IRS  that  their  property  was 
going  to  be  seized.  In  any  event  it  is  unusual 
and  perhaps  foolish  to  place  a  levy  on  a  per- 
son's wages  and  then  seize  his  only  means  of 
transportation  to  work. 

As  she  was  unloading  her  belongings.  Mrs. 
Oliver  thought  to  herself,  "Where  are  they 
taking  my  car?  If  they're  taking  my  car 
somewhere,  I  want  to  know  where." 

She  said.  "So  then  I  Just  sat  down  on  the 
seat,  closed  the  door,  and  locked  it." 

Stephen  Oliver  quickly  Joined  her  in  their 
small  dilapidated  Volkswagen.  He  sat  in  the 
driver's  seat  and  locked  his  door  too. 

This  defiance  of  the  IRS  Infuriated  the 
agents,  who  began  yelling  threats  and  warn- 
ings at  the  Olivers.  IRS  agents  quickly  sum- 
moned the  city  police  to  help  them  against 
the  unarmed  Olivers  and  from  the  rapidly 
gathering  crowd  of  onlookers. 

The  operator  of  the  truck  towing  the  Oli- 
vers' Volkswagen  was  shaken  when  he 
learned  that  the  IRS  agents  did  not  have  a 
court  order  allowing  them  to  seize  the  car. 
The  driver  uncoupled  his  truck  from  the 
Olivers'  car  and  left.  The  IRS  agents  imme- 
diately surrounded  the  Volkswagen  with  ve- 
hicles of  their  own.  Members  of  the  large 
group  of  bystanders  sympathetic  to  the  Oli- 
vers' plight  suggested  that  they  might 
remove  the  IRS  vehicles  and  set  the  Olivers 
free.  Stephen  Oliver  vetoed  the  idea.  Min- 
utes later  his  car  was  chained  to  an  IRS 
agent's  jeep. 

For  seven  hours  the  determined  Olivers 
held  their  position  inside  their  car  until  the 
IRS  secured  a  search  warrant  from  a  magis- 
trate brought  In  by  the  IRS  specifically  for 
that  purpose.  (It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
the  IRS  was  "searching"  for  in  the  Olivers' 
car.) 

"With  no  warning  at  all,  they  began 
Gnashing  the  windows  with  billy  clubs, " 
Mona  Oliver  said.  "I  saw  them  start  on  the 
driver's  side;  my  husband's  arm  was  right  up 
against  the  glass.  I  thought,  "If  I  put  my 
hand  up  against  the  window  they'll  see  It 
and  won't  break  the  glass.'  But  they 
smashed  the  window  right  Into  my  hand,  " 
she  said. 

After  the  IRS  agents  had  hurled  Stephen 
from  the  car,  they  went  after  Mona.  Several 
agents  dragged  her  across  the  broken  glass 
and  shoved  her  onto  the  pavement,  leaving 
her  bruised  and  bleeding.  Even  under  the 
authority  of  a  search  warrant,  what  these 
IRS  ruffians  did  is  tantamount  to  assault 
and  battery.  These  agents  seem  to  have 
luiowlngly  committed  the  crime  of  assault 
by  using  excessive  force  against  non-crimi- 
nal, nonviolent  citizens  In  a  civil  matter. 
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A  government-owned  tow  truck  soon 
whisked  the  cair  away.  The  next  day  the 
IRS  informed  the  Olivers  that  they  now 
owed  ""only"  $4,010. 

On  August  23,  1979,  the  Olivers'  Volks- 
wagen was  auctioned  for  $500.  The  crowd  of 
protesters  who  had  gathered  outside  the 
building  where  the  auction  took  place  was 
photographed  by  IRS  agents.  License-plate 
numbers  of  those  at  the  rally  were  taken 
down.* 


SETON  HALL  ATHLETIC  HALL  OF 

FAME 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Seton 
Hall  University  in  South  Orange,  N.J.. 
will  hold  a  very  special  event  this  Sat- 
urday evening— its  10th  annual  Athlet- 
ic Hall  of  Fame  dinner,  honoring  those 
Seton  Hall  alumni  who  excelled  in 
athletics. 

Seton  Hall  is  celebrating  its  125th 
year  of  quality  higher  education,  and 
the  individuals  who  will  be  honored  at 
the  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  are  a  tribute 
to  the  well-rounded  educational  expe- 
rience offered  at  Seton  Hall.  This 
year's  Seton  Hall  alumni  elected  Into 
the  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  are  Rick 
Cerone.  the  all-star  catcher  for  the 
New  York  Yankees;  Ben  Fields,  U.S. 
Olympic  high  jumper;  Howard  Brock, 
who  has  possession  of  six  Seton  Hall 
track  records;  Tom  Boutsikaris,  All- 
American  fencer;  Richard  Wieczezak. 
All-American  third  baseman;  basket- 
ball standouts  Al  Senavitis  and  John 
Suminski;  track  star  Frank  Fletcher; 
and  Father  Francis  Reynolds,  now  de- 
ceased, who  was  a  standout  basketball 
and  baseball  player  for  Seton  Hall. 

New  Jersey  State  Senator  John  Cau- 
field  and  Gerard  Dalton,  vice  presi- 
dent of  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Co..  were  elected  honorary  members  of 
the  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  Seton  Hall  athletics  over  the 
years  hold  a  special  appreciation  for 
all  these  athletes,  but  the  most 
famous  of  the  Seton  Hall  alumni  is  un- 
doubtedly Yankee  star  Rick  Cerone. 
For  those  of  us  who  watched  Rick 
grow  up  playing  baseball  and  football 
on  the  sandlots  of  Newark,  and  then 
for  Essex  Catholic  High  School  in 
Newark,  it  came  as  no  great  surprise 
that  he  blossomed  into  a  major  league 
star.  After  three  record-setting  seasons 
at  Seton  Hall  in  which  he  became  a 
baseball  All-American  and  academic 
All-American.  Rick  became  the  No.  1 
draft  pick  of  the  Cleveland  Indians  in 
1975.  He  honed  his  skills  for  2  years 
with  Cleveland  and  3  with  the  Toronto 
Blue  Jays  until  the  Yankees  called 
him.  and  Rick  came  home  to  become 
the  American  League's  all-star  catcher 
in  1980. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  the  citizens  in 
New  Jersey  in  proclaiming  how  proud 
we  are  of  all  the  Seton  Hall  Athletic 
Hall  of  Famers  for  their  courage  and 
determination.  They  brought  us  many 
moments  of  excitement,  and  in  the 
process  carried  on  the  rich  tradition  of 
Seton  Hall  University.* 
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RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE  DEAF 
AND  HEARING  IMPAIRED 


THE  CITY  OF  CYPRESS  PUBLIC 
SAFETY  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIA- 
TION HONORS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIPORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  April  16,  1982,  the  city  of  Cy- 
press Public  Safety  Employees  Asso- 
ciation, in  cooperation  with  the  Cy- 
press Chamber  of  Commerce,  present- 
ed the  14th  Annual  Police  Officer  of 
the  Year  Awards  Banquet. 

The  city  of  Cypress  always  seems  to 
be  associated  with  success  and  persis- 
tance.  Cypress  does  things  in  a  big 
way.  For  instance,  growing  in  popula- 
tion by  1,670  percent  in  the  1960's  suid 
gaining  notoriety  as  Orange  Coimty's 
fastest  growing  city. 

The  honoree  for  the  1981  police  offi- 
cer of  the  year  was  Officer  James 
Weuve,  a  9-year  veteran  of  the  force. 
In  addition,  Kathleen  Mary  Tautkas 
had  been  selected  as  the  Cypress  em- 
ployee of  the  year  for  1981  by  her 
fellow  employees  and  Phoebe  Mason 
was  honored  as  city  of  Cypress  citizen 
of  the  year.  These  three  individuals 
typify  the  quality  of  the  city  of  Cy- 
press. 

For  example,  Officer  Weuve  has 
been  the  recipient  of  citations  from 
the  chief's  office  for  his  caring  con- 
cern and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
human  being,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  been  honored  by  the  district  at- 
torney's office  for  outstanding  work. 

Kathleen  Mary  Tautkas  is  known  to 
be  a  city  employee  who  easily  adapts 
to  various  assignments,  thrives  on 
challenging  assignments  and  works 
hard  for  Cypress  citizens. 

Phoebe  Mason,  a  long-time  crossing 
guard  for  Cypress  schoolchildren,  can 
always  be  found  at  her  post  without 
regard  to  the  weather  or  traffic  condi- 
tions. She  always  serves  with  a  smile 
on  her  face,  and  with  a  concern  for 
the  safety  of  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  with  me 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  cheering  the  city 
of  Cypress  and  its  honorees:  Officer 
James  Weuve.  police  officer  of  the 
year;  Kathleen  Mary  Tautkas.  employ- 
ee of  the  year;  Phoebe  Mason,  citizen 
of  the  year.* 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  address  my 
colleagues  today  on  the  principal  of 
responsibility.  Specifically,  Govern- 
ment responsibility,  corporate  respon- 
sibility, and  personal  responsibility  to 
guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  this  coun- 
try's deaf  and  hearing  impaired  popu- 
lation. 

In  1973.  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
into  law  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Handicapped  Civil  Rights  Act.  With 
the  passage  of  that  act.  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  responsibility 
for  guaranteeing  handicapped  citizens 
open  access  to  public  facilities  and  a 
public  life.  But  the  Government 
cannot  create  and  maintain  open 
access  for  handicapped  people  without 
the  steadfast  cooperation  of  American 
business. 

This  Nation's  airwaves  are  owned  by 
the  public  and  are  licensed  by  the 
most  public  of  all  institutions,  the 
Federal  Government.  The  16  million 
deaf  and  hearing  impaired  citizens 
who  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  have  every  right  to  expect  open 
access  to  television  programing.  It  is 
the  corporate  responsibility  of  the  tel- 
evision industry  to  make  their  product 
available  to  the  deaf  and  hearing  im- 
paired. There  is  a  lot  of  talk  these 
days  about  increased  corporate  respon- 
sibility and  deceased  Government  con- 
trol. I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  while  two 
networks  are  making  efforts,  the  tele- 
vision industry  as  a  whole  has  not 
taken  seriously  its  corporate  responsi- 
bility to  provide  open  access  to  its  pro- 
graming. 

PBS  leads  the  pack  of  networi^s  in 
providing  access  to  television  program- 
ing for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired 
by  closed  captioning  about  27  of  its 
shows.  Close  behind  is  ABC  which  cap- 
tions about  16  of  its  shows.  Far  behind 
the  leaders  is  NBC  which  captions 
only  two  of  its  programs  and  has  plans 
to  discontinue  the  closed  captioning 
service  altogether  at  the  end  of  this 
season.  Rating  a  complete  zero  for  its 
efforts.  CBS  has  not  one  captioned 
program  available  to  the  deaf  and 
hearing  impaired.  CBS  claims  to  be 
worldng  on  a  captioning  system  of  its 
own  but  it  will  probably  not  be  avail- 
able for  another  4  to  5  years.  The  Na- 
tional Captioning  Institute  has  tried 
to  work  with  CBS  to  make  sure  their 
system  would  be  compatible  with  tele- 
vision adaptors  already  being  pur- 
chased by  the  deaf  and  hearing  im- 
paired. So  far,  the  institute  reports 
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that  CBS  cooperation  has  been  mini- 
mal. 

I  recognize  that  there  have  been 
problems  associated  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  television  adaptors  needed 
to  bring  closed  captioned  programing 
to  the  deaf  and  hearing  Impaired. 
However,  the  captioning  service  began 
only  2  years  ago  and  the  National  Cap- 
tioning Institute  Is  currently  making 
great  efforts  to  overcome  past  prob- 
lems. 

The  Institute  Is  mounting  a  massive 
awareness  campaign  to  make  more 
deaf  and  hearing  impaired  viewers 
aware  of  the  adaptors  and  how  to 
obtain  them.  There  have  already  been 
over  50.000  machines  sold  and  the  In- 
stitute feels  it  can  significantly  expand 
the  number  of  machines  In  use 
through  its  awareness  campaign. 

The  Institute  Is  also  making  it  easier 
for  people  to  obtain  the  adaptors. 
Today,  an  adaptor  costs  about  $300. 
While  they  cannot  be  purchased  any 
cheaper  because  they  are  already 
being  sold  at  cost,  the  Institute  Is  be- 
coming very  successful  at  getting  serv- 
ice clubs,  churches,  and  other  organi- 
zations to  help  defray  the  cost.  The 
Institute  has  also  begun  to  distribute 
the  machines  themselves.  In  the  past. 
Sears  was  the  only  distributor  and  be- 
cause the  machines  were  sold  at  cost, 
the  marketing  efforts  were  inad- 
equate. In  addition,  the  IRS  will  now 
consider  the  cost  of  an  adaptor  a  de- 
ductible medical  expense.  The  Insti- 
tute has  Informed  the  networks  of 
these  activities,  but  network  closed 
captioning  continues  to  decrease. 

While  there  are  so  few  television 
shows  available  to  the  deaf  and  hear- 
ing impaired,  it  is  Interesting  that  the 
world  of  advertising  is  rapidly  opening 
up  to  them.  The  Institute  reports  that 
they  do  closed  captioning  for  150  ad- 
vertisers. They  Include  Sears.  IBM. 
Xerox.  Kellogg.  Nabisco.  Brystol- 
Myers.  Colgate  PalmoUve.  Johnson  & 
Johnson.  Proctor  &  Gamble.  General 
Poods.  General  Motors,  Mobile  Oil, 
and  Kraft  to  name  Just  a  few.  If  all 
these  other  industries  recognize  the 
Importance  of  the  deaf  and  hearing 
Impaired  in  their  markets,  why  do  the 
networks  continue  to  virtually  ignore 
them?  Is  it  the  cost  of  closed  caption- 
ing that  deters  them?  I  don't  think  so. 
I  called  NBC  to  find  out  what  they 
charge  for  1  minute  of  advertising  on 
"Little  House  On  the  Prairie,"  one  of 
their  two  closed  captioned  programs. 
Depending  on  the  time  of  year,  the 
time  sells  for  between  $160,000  and 
$200,000  per  minute.  The  National 
Captioning  Institute  charges  $2,200  to 
caption  the  entire  1  hour  episode. 
There  are  6  minutes  of  advertisements 
during  the  program.  The  network 
takes  In  between  $960,000  and 
$1,200,000  per  episode.  Do  you  think 
$2,200  is  too  much  to  pay  to  bring  en- 
tertainment and  enjoyment  to  millions 
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of  people?  In  this  case,  corporate  re- 
sponsibility would  come  cheap. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  guarantee  the  deaf  and 
hearing  Impaired  open  access  to  as 
much  as  possible.  The  television  Indus- 
try has  a  corporate  responsibility  to 
provide  expanded  closed  captioned 
programing  for  deaf  and  hearing  im- 
paired viewers  and  I  have  a  personal 
responsibility  to  the  deaf  and  hearing 
impaired  conmiunlty  to  help  the  Na- 
tional Captioning  Institute  in  its 
awareness  campaign.  I  will  be  sponsor- 
ing along  with  the  Deaf  Advocacy 
Council  of  Metro  Detroit,  a  meeting 
with  a  person  from  the  InstltiTte  who 
will  provide  much  needed  information 
on  their  campaign.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  on  May  21,  1982.  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  UAW  region  1  has  kindly  offered 
their  facility  at  12000  Twelve  MUe 
Road  for  the  meeting.  I  Invite  anyone 
Interested  to  attend. 

Closed  captioning  Is  coming  Into  its 
own  and  now  is  the  time  to  be  expand- 
ing not  eliminating  the  service.  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  PBS  and  ABC  and 
encourage  them  to  expand  their  closed 
captioned  service.  It  provides  tremen- 
dous pleasure  and  lmt)ortant  informa- 
tion to  a  large  group  of  people  who 
otherwise  could  not  enjoy  television. 
The  deaf  and  handicapped  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  networks  and  they 
are  a  population  the  networks  cannot 
continue  to  ignore.* 


MOST  REVEREND  CHRISTOPHER 
J.  WELDON 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHXISCTTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRESCNTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  AprU  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  19.  1982  the  people  of  western 
Massachusetts  lost  one  of  their  best 
friends  and  most  local  supporters.  The 
death  of  the  Most  Reverend  Christo- 
pher J.  Weldon.  retired  bishop  of  the 
Springfield  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
brought  to  a  close  of  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  God  and  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Bishop  Weldon  was  a  man  of  deep 
religious  faith  and  tremendous  com- 
passion. During  the  more  than  27 
years  in  which  he  headed  the  Spring- 
field Diocese,  Bishop  Weldon  also 
proved  himself  to  be  a  skillful  adminis- 
trator. Monuments  to  his  ability,  in 
the  form  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
homes  for  the  young  and  the  old  who 
had  no  other  place  to  go.  at)Ound  in 
the  diocese.  His  vigorous  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  diocese's  social  welfare  pro- 
grams were  a  good  example  of  his 
belief  that  his  church  and  the  people 
who  compose  it.  have  a  duty  to  act  on 
behalf  of  those  in  need.  In  countless 
ways,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  he 
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touched    the   lives   of   people   of   all 
faiths  and  people  In  all  walks  of  life. 

The  love  which  Bishop  Weldon  en- 
gendered was  evidenced  by  the  crowds 
which  came  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  him.  Their  presence  was  an  Indica- 
tion of  their  conviction  that  oiff  lives 
and  the  life  of  our  community,  had 
been  made  better  by  Bishop  Weldon  s 
having  been  with  us.  He  was  truly  a 
good  shepherd  who  led  his  flock  in  an 
appreciation  of  God  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop  Joseph  P.  Ma- 
gulre.  the  current  bishop  of  the 
Springfield  diocese,  delivered  a  moving 
eulogy  to  his  predecessor  at  the  funer- 
al services.  I  ask  that  Bishop  Ma- 
guire's  tribute  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Daily  News,  Mar.  24,  1982] 

Macutrk  Tributk  to  Carkex  or  Bishop 

WKLDOIf 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  the  eulogy  deliv- 
ered by  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Magulre  at  funer- 
al services  today  for  retired  Bishop  Christo- 
pher J.  Weldon). 

"Ut  Christum  Ferum",  "That  I  May  Bear 
Christ",  sums  up  an  urgency  and  a  history. 
Christopher  Joseph  Weldon  took  these 
words  as  his  motto  when  he  became  Spring- 
field's fourth  bishop.  He  lived  these  words. 
He  challenged  us  with  these  words.  He 
leaves  them  with  us  as  a  reminder  of  hif 
love  for  the  Lord— and  his  fidelity  to  the 
end. 

It  Is  more  than  coincidence  that  we  come 
to  bury  Bishop  Weldon  on  the  exact  date  he 
was  consecrated  32  years  ago. 

It  Is  a  symbol  and  a  summary  of  the  man. 
His  episcopacy  and  his  death  are  one  totali- 
ty. 

His  sisters,  Alice  and  Margaret,  and  his 
brother,  Edward,  remember  March  20.  1950. 
as  a  bright,  brisk  and  sparkling  day.  It  was 
Just  about  this  time  that  church  bells  on 
Fifth  Avenue  began  to  peal  as  the  long  line 
of  priests  and  prelates  entered  Saint  Pat- 
rlcks  Cathedral  In  New  York. 

GKZAT  CHTTRCHHXM 

From  that  Cathedral,  the  destiny  of  the 
American  church  was  carved  by  great 
churchmen  like  Archbishops  Hughes  and 
Corrlgan.  Cardinals  McCloskey,  Farley. 
Hayes  and  Spellman. 

Among  those  In  procession  on  that  chilly 
morning  were  heroes  of  our  time.  Monsl- 
gnor  Fulton  Sheen.  Archbishop  Cushlng  of 
Boston.  Bishop  John  Wright  of  the  new  Di- 
ocese of  Worcester— and  scores  of  bishops 
-  and  priests,  some  of  whom  are  with  us  this 
morning.  In  a  setting  of  pageantry  and 
splendor,  Christopher  Weldon  was  ordained 
to  be  a  servant,  a  shepherd,  an  overseer,  a 
bishop. 

There  are  many  in  this  church  who  recall 
his  arrival  at  Union  Station  in  Springfield— 
a  smiling,  friendly,  dynamic  prelate,  with  a 
prophecy  on  his  lips:  "Don't  rush."  he  said, 
"I  Intend  to  be  here  a  long  time. " 

Many  of  you  remember  him  27  years  later, 
after  the  years  had  taken  their  toll,  stand- 
ing In  the  sacrlstry  before  a  ceremony,  stiff- 
ened with  pain,  ashen  and  tired  from  a 
sleepless  night  but.  as  he  said  so  often, 
rising  to  'full  stature."  meticulously  vested, 
staff  in  hand,  the  Imposing  Michael  mitre 
on  his  head,  the  red  of  his  zucchetto  accent- 
ing the  silver  of  his  hair,  a  trace  of  wistful- 
ness  in  his  smile,  eyes  flashing  and  a  flush 
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of  excitement  lighting  every  feature  as  he 
rallied  all  his  energies  to  be  bishop. 

NO  WEARY  SIGH 

There  was  no  stiffness  in  his  gait,  no 
weary  sigh  as  he  preached  to  the  last  ounce 
of  strength  tmd  then  moved  on  to  the  next 
task— not  drained  but  rejuvenated. 

The  compelling,  unrelenting  urgency  of 
his  life  was  to  be  what  he  was  consecrated 
to  be— a  bishop. 

In  our  Catholic  tradition,  it  is  In  the 
manner  as  well  as  In  the  words  of  Jesus  that 
we  understand  the  ministry  of  bishop.  He 
called  the  Twelve  to  a  close  and  Intimate 
friendship. 

He  required  that  they  be  men  of  prayer; 
that  they  tend  the  flock:  that  they  be  heal- 
ers: that  they  seek  the  lost  and  abandoned 
and  that  they  preach  unceasingly  his  Good 
News. 

Early  Christian  communities,  blessed  with 
overflowing  gifts  of  the  spirit,  quickly  began 
to  develop  various  ministries.  But  the  prime 
concern  of  those  struggling  churches  was  to 
hand  on  Intact  the  Oospel— "the  pledge  en- 
trusted." 

Thus,  In  the  rite  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  given  to 
help  the  bishop  preserve  and  proclaim  the 
Apostolic  tradition.  In  the  pastoral  letters, 
Paul  emphasizes  the  bishop's  responsibility 
to  preach  "In  season  and  out,  whether  con- 
venient or  inconvenient"  and  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  pledge  entrusted,  especlaUy 
when  sound  doctrine  Is  In  jeopardy. 

True  to  this  tradition.  Christopher 
Weldon  wanted  to  be,  as  Saint  Paul  says,  "a 
man  approved." 

But  he  did  not  seek  this  or  desire  it  for 
himself.  He  wanted  It  for  what  he  was.  He 
knew  that  within  the  church,  the  bishop 
has  unique  responsibilities.  "He  exercises 
the  office  of  teaching,  of  sanctifying  and  of 
governing."  He  is  the  sign  of  our  commun- 
ion with  our  brothers  and  sisters  called 
from  every  land  and  nation  into  the  one, 
holy  people  of  God. 

He  is  the  Oood  Shepherd  joined  by  sacred 
tradition  to  the  historic  past— anointed  with 
the  spirit  as  prophet,  leading  the  church  to 
promises  ever  to  be  fulfilled.  "Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new." 

KINGLY  MINISTRY 

The  bishop  gathers  all  the  people  of  God 
"called  in  baptism  and  confirmation  to 
share  in  the  priestly,  prophetic  and  kingly 
ministry  of  Christ." 

It  Is  his  happy  burden  to  call  forth  the 
gifts  of  God's  people  and  to  make  use  of 
these  gifts  In  the  building  up  of  the  king- 
dom. Without  his  presence  or  his  office,  we 
have  no  visible  sign  of  unity  or  community. 

Bishop  Weldon  knew  that  we  have  no 
other  agenda.  BuUdlngs  and  institutions, 
drives  and  programs  exist  not  for  their  own 
sake  but,  as  he  would  say,  "for  the  cause." 

Brightside,  Cathedral  High  School,  the 
Newman  Center,  homes  for  elderly  men  and 
women,  the  modernization  of  Catholic  hos- 
pitals—all these  have  diocesan  character 
and  identity  because  they  are  signs  of  our 
common  commitment  to  bring  to  perfection 
the  Gospel  message  "In  this  area  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard." 

Bishop  Weldon  was  involved  in  brick  and 
mortar,  in  color  schemes  and  blueprints.  He 
knew  about  health  care  and  building  codes. 
He  chlded,  insisted,  corrected,  argued,  re- 
proved and  persisted  because,  like  It  or  not, 
this  was  what  he  had  to  do. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  sacrifice  personality 
or  risk  losing  friends  to  live  more  fully  his 
idea  of  what  It  meant  to  be  a  bishop. 
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He  truly  loved  his  family.  Yet  he  returned 
to  Springfield  immediately  after  his  moth- 
er's funeral  to  attend  a  fund-raising  meeting 
for  Brightside. 

It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  think  of 
him  simply  as  an  overseer  of  buildings  and 
Institutions. 

He  was  an  overseer  In  the  exact  sense  that 
the  term  was  used  in  the  early  church.  He 
was  a  builder  of  community. 

RISE  TO  nnj,  STATURE 

He  called  upon  every  Individual  '"to  rise  to 
full  stature,"  to  accept  responsibility  in  and 
for  the  community. 

F*roof  of  that,  I  believe.  Is  In  the  compas- 
sion that  people  of  Western  Massachusetts 
have  for  "their  less  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters." 

Long  ago  he  directed  that  collecting 
monies  for  agencies  and  Institutions  would 
be  "exercises  in  charity"  rather  than  fund- 
raising  campaigns.  He  established  a  network 
of  lay  involvement  through  the  Confrater- 
nity of  Christian  Doctrine.  Parish  Councils 
and  Boards  of  Trustees. 

To  the  end,  he  maintained  that  support 
for  the  education  of  our  children  in  a  reli- 
gious environment  is  the  obligation  of  every 
Catholic. 

Constantly,  he  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  sound  teaching.  The 
spirit  he  engendered  has  taken  root  and 
flourishes  among  us. 

APOSTOUC  TRADITION 

Contained  In  the  apostolic  tradition  is  the 
indisputable  truth  that  the  Twelve  were  dif- 
ferent—especially Peter— and  that  tensions 
and  clashes  have  prevailed  In  the  church 
and  will  always  be  part  of  our  Journey. 

Many  of  you  could  tell  by  the  set  of  his 
chin  and  his  resolute  eyes  whether  or  not 
Bishop  Weldon  had  made  up  his  mind.  And 
all  of  you  luiew  that  once  he  had  decided.  It 
was  difficult,  indeed,  to  sway  him. 

There  was  much  of  Saint  Peter  In  Bishop 
Weldon— so  much  strength,  so  much  disci- 
pline, so  much  love.  Today's  Gospel  strips 
away  Peter's  defenses  and  shows  us  what  he 
really  was. 

According  to  John.  Jesus  meets  Peter  for 
the  first  time  after  the  Resurrection  In  the 
early  morning  by  the  Lake  of  Genesareth. 
He  does  not  question  Peter  about  his  denial 
or  his  guilt. 

DO  YOU  LOVE  ME? 

He  simply  asks:  "Simon,  son  of  John,  do 
you  love  me?"  Certainly  Peter  had  guilt 
feelings  and  was  troubled  about  his  denial. 

But  when  Jesus  asks.  "Do  you  love  me?"— 
he  makes  Peter  aware  of  the  depth  of  his 
love.  That  knowledge  healed  Peter. 

He  knew  that  whatever  else  he  felt,  his 
love  for  the  Lord  was  the  strongest  force  in 
his  life.  ""Yes.  Lord,  you  know  I  love  you." 
Then  Jesus  said:  "Peed  my  sheep." 

There  are  some  people  we  know  almost  In- 
stantly. What  they  are  becomes  apparent  at 
our  first  meeting. 

As  friendship  grows,  we  appreciate  more 
deeply  their  gifts  and  qualities.  With  others, 
there  is  a  more  gradual  revelation.  We  dis- 
cover than  In  bits  and  pieces. 

LEGEND  AND  HISTORY 

During  the  past  six  years.  I  learned  the 
legend  and  heard  the  history  of  Bishop 
Weldon. 

I  sat  with  him  often  In  visits  that  were 
mutually  enjoyable.  Monday.  March  IS, 
1982,  at  Mercy  Hospital,  will  long  be  part  of 
my  memory. 

I  saw  this  great  priest  and  prelate,  this 
once  physically  powerful  man.  now  frail  and 
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thin,  his  body  arched  and  wracked  with 
pain. 

It  was  then  that  I  knew  the  measure  and 
the  mystery  of  this  man— then  that  I  knew 
him  as  I  had  never  known  him  before.  In  his 
last  spoken  words  to  a  friend,  he  said:  ""I  am 
offering  my  suffering  for  the  priests  and  the 
people  of  the  diocese." 

"Do  you  love  me?"  '"Yes.  Lord,  you  know  I 
love  you." 

HEART  HAD  WORN  OUT 

After  his  death.  Bishop  Weldon's  doctor 
said  that  his  heart  had  worn  itself  out  and 
was  beyond  repair. 

In  his  lifetime,  with  amazing  resiliency,  he 
had  given  all  his  energies  for  his  people  and 
his  God.  For  him,  '"To  Bear  Christ,"  was  an 
urgency— a  call  he  accepted,  as  he  accepted 
his  death  for  his  flock. 

And  so,  on  this  day,  March  24,  1982,  ends 
a  story  that  began  on  March  24,  1950. 

We  have  come  full  cycle  in  the  life  of 
Christopher  Joseph  Weldon.  An  idealist,  a 
perfectionist,  a  bishop— what  he  asked  and 
expected  of  others,  were  never  more  than 
he  demanded  and  gave  of  himself. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  ""Yes.  Lord,  you  know 
that  I  do."  "'Peed  my  sheep."* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES— MUSCLING 
THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  I*rotectlon  Act  (TPA)  Is  the 
following  letter  I  received  from  a  dis- 
gruntled accountant  in  the  Northeast: 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  commend  you 
for  the  initiative  you  are  taking  by  Introduc- 
ing the  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (H.R. 
4931).  Of  all  the  problems  which  face  legis- 
lators today,  few  If  any,  represent  such  a 
direct  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  our 
country  and  the  Intent  of  our  Constitution 
than  the  Illegal  powers  granted  to  and/or 
established  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. This  power,  together  with  the  over- 
whelming complexity  of  our  laws,  gives  the 
IRS  virtually  total  unencumbered  ability  to 
interpret  a  taxpayer's  liability  and  enforce 
coUectlon  In  any  way  It  (the  IRS)  chooses. 
My  major.  In  college,  was  accounting  and  I 
worked  in  public  accounting  for  about  six 
years.  I  have  prepared  hundreds  of  tax  re- 
turns and  have  had  encounters  with  the 
IRS  at  various  levels  and  for  various  reasons 
during  those  years.  I  could  relate  to  you  sto- 
ries known  to  me,  because  of  my  profession- 
al Interestfi.  during  that  time.  However,  I  am 
certain  that  you  know  these  same  stories  as 
well  as  I.  if  not  better.  There  have  been 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  tiooks  and 
television  documentaries  on  the  subject.  So 
the  question  Is:  Why  have  "we  the  people" 
allowed  this  to  go  on  for  so  long?  It  should 
suffice  to  say  that  my  empathy  for  the  tax- 
payer and  disdain  for  the  system  of  tax  col- 
lection precluded  me,  ethically,  philosophi- 
cally, morally,  and  emotionally,  from  taking 
part  In  this  process.  I  no  longer  work  in  the 
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field  of  public  accounting.  However,  some- 
times I  feel  guilty  for  abandoning  the  tax- 
payer and  leaving  him  one  less  advocate. 
Therefore,  I  will  throw  caution  to  the  wind 
(for  our  sake)  and  allow  you  to  use  this 
letter,  in  anyway.  If  you  feel  that  it  could  be 
of  some  benefit. 

The  middle  class,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  the  W-2  wage  earner  bears  the 
brunt  of  this  burden  and  exploiution.  We 
support  the  country  with  our  taxes  and  are 
the  target  of  the  greatest  number  of  audits 
made  by  the  IRS.  Strangely  enough,  we  are 
the  least  likely  to  cheat  on  our  taxes  be- 
cause the  vehicles  for  cheating  are  not  avail- 
able to  us.  However,  the  middle  class  pro- 
vides the  most  efficient  means  for  the  IRS 
to  enforce  collection  through  its  use  of  in- 
timidation. Because  the  middle  class  com- 
prises the  largest  block  of  taxpayers,  we 
provide  tremendous  "word-of-mouth  adver- 
tising" for  the  IRS.  This  is  not  conjecture 
or  theory.  While  I  was  in  public  accounting, 
attending  tax  seminars,  I  listened  to  IRS  Di- 
rectors explain  this  principle  of  effective, 
low  cost,  high  benefit,  efficient  tax  collec- 
tion. The  IRS  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
proud  of  this  technique.  However,  my  cli- 
ents, at  that  time,  were  frustrated  and 
almost  paranoid.  I  lejuned.  first  hand,  that 
If  this  country  ever  has  another  major  revo- 
lution it  will  be  the  middle  class  in  a  t&x 
revolt.  God  help  us!  It  isn't  necessary.  It's 
our  country,  our  laws,  our  taxes.  Isn't  it? 

In  conclusion.  Congressman  Hansen,  I 
support  you  and  urge  you  to  continue  to- 
wards your  goals  of  tax  collection  reform 
and  tax  reform  in  general.  I  am  confident 
that  you  can  only  receive  tremendous  public 
support.  This  issue  transcends  all  partisan 
affiliations  for  any  person  who  calls  himself 
a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  all  elected  represenUtlves  to  tackle  these 
difficult  Issues.  Please,  make  our  system 
work!* 
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our  city  does  not  stop  at  the  end  of 
National  Boys  Club  Week,  however. 
The  dedication  to  helping  our  young 
people  become  confident  contributors 
to  their  community  is  an  ongoing  pur- 
pose of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club;  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  all  those  Involved  with 
the  clubs  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  them  a  success  in  Newark.* 


NATIONAL  BOYS  CLUB  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  irrw  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1982 

•  Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  celebrated  National  Boys  Club 
Week  earlier  this  month,  and  my 
home  city  of  Newark  marked  the  occa- 
sion in  grand  style.  The  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs  of  Newark  are  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  Newark  community.  They 
provide  a  place  to  learn,  to  work  at  a 
craft,  to  compete  in  athletics,  to  relax, 
and  to  socialize  for  over  5.000  young 
people.  Their  participation  in  National 
Boys  Club  Week  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  their  Involvement  in  the 
community. 

The  David  L.  Warner  division  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  held  a  jimior 
boxing  show  and  a  series  of  basketball 
tournaments.  The  central  ward  unit 
held  a  brunch  and  a  talk  by  Gladys 
Hillman.  deputy  executive  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  It  also  gave  awards 
to  Essex  County  Warden  Albert  T. 
Collier,  the  Men  of  Essex,  and  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 

The  commitment  of  the  Newark 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  to  the  youths  of 


UNFAIR  TRADE  BARRIERS 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  21,  1982 
•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  job  stability  is  a  Justifiable 
concern  to  all  workers.  That  stability, 
however,  is  threatened  not  only  by  a 
sluggish  economy,  but  also  by  Interna- 
tional trade  Imbalances. 

In  1981  alone,  the  United  States  had 
an  imbalance  of  trade  with  Japan  of 
almost  $16  billion,  of  which  $12.8  bil- 
lion reflected  automotive  vehicles, 
parts,  and  engines.  In  other  words,  we 
buy  more  Japanese  automobiles  than 
they  buy  U.S.  automobiles.  While  a 
portion  of  this  trade  imbalance  may. 
in  fact,  be  due  to  the  competitive  price 
and  gas  mileage  of  Japanese  automo- 
biles, a  good  portion  of  this  Imbalance 
Is  Indicative  of  luifair  trade  barriers 
against  United  States  autos  sold  In 
Japan.  Although  Japan  has  no  Import 
duties  or  content  laws,  their  nontariff 
barriers  inflate  the  purchase  price  of  a 
United  States  auto  sold  Ln  Japan.  Ob- 
viously, a  Buick  Century  that  sells  In 
the  United  States  for  $9,000  Is  unat- 
tractive at  a  price  tag  of  $23,000  In 
Japan.  Likewise,  a  Ford  Mustang  and 
Chevrolet  Chevette  price  tag  in  Japan 
of  over  $13,000  is  certainly  not  a  "good 
buy." 

But  this  scenario  Is  not  peculiar  to 
Japan,  or  the  auto  industry.  That  Is 
why  we  must  look  at  our  international 
trade  policies  and  see  If  the  United 
States  Is  indeed  becoming  the  "under- 
dog" In  trade,  a  situation  costing  thou- 
sands of  Americans  their  jobs. 

One  suggestion  to  save  U.S.  auto 
jobs  is  domestic  content  requirements. 
Although  this  type  of  legislation  is 
indeed  an  interesting  approach  to  auto 
job  stability,  I  think  many  people 
would  agree  that  protectionism  is  not 
the  best  policy  In  the  long  run  for  the 
U.S.  auto  Industry,  Competition, 
whether  it  be  domestic  or  foreign,  pro- 
vides the  impetus  to  produce  better 
and  more  attractive  automobiles  for 
the  cost-conscious  car-buying  con- 
sumer. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  of  course, 
why  U.S.  autos  are  unattractive  in  for- 
eign countries;  they  carry  Inflated 
price  tags  which  reflect  informal  trade 
barriers.  In  light  of  this,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  which  gives  the 
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President  authority  to  terminate  trade 
agreements  concerning  tariff  reduc- 
tions or  other  import  restrictions,  if  It 
is  determined  that  our  trading  part- 
ners have  failed  to  provide  equivalent 
competitive  opportunities  for  U.S. 
commerce  in  their  home  markets.  This 
piece  of  legislation  Is  an  Important 
first  step  in  restoring  overall  reciproci- 
ty with  our  trading  partners  who  raise 
informal  barriers  against  U.S.  goods 
while  subsidizing  what  they  send  us. 
Another  proposal  I  support  requires  a 
review  of  the  major  nontariff  barriers 
that  deny  the  United  States  commer- 
cial opportunities  relatively  equivalent 
to  those  offered  by  the  United  States. 
I  believe  the  special  and  close  rela- 
tionship we  have  had  with  our  inter- 
national trading  partners  should  con- 
tinue, but  perhaps  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent framework.  I  am  unconfortable 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  our  trading 
friends  can  export  cars  with  little  dif- 
ficulty to  the  United  States,  but  U.S, 
manufacturers  face  unacceptable  In- 
formal barriers  when  they  attempt  to 
export  cars.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  Imbalance  and  to  save 
U.S.  Jobs.  They  should  not  be.  howev- 
er, hasty  and  politically  expedient 
ones  that  will  Isolate  or  protect  our 
manufacturers  from  necessary  and 
productive  competition.* 


NO  PRESS  FREEDOM  IN 
SANDINIST  NICARAGUA 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state 
of  press  freedom  in  Sandinist  Nicara- 
gua is.  in  a  word,  nonexistent.  While 
human  rights  activists  are  crowding 
Into  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras, the  Marxist  totalitarian  regime 
of  self-professed  people's  liberators 
have  either  closed  down  or  threatened 
to  a  point  of  submission  all  media  out- 
lets. 

Buried  somewhere  beneath  the  pile 
of  press  reports  coming  out  of  Central 
America  in  the  American  press  is  the 
short,  but  telling,  statement  bearing 
on  the  status  of  the  press  and  free  ex- 
pression in  Nicaragua  issued  by  the 
Committee  To  Protect  Journalists, 
chaired  by  Walter  Cronkite.  This 
statement  calls  the  situation  of  jour- 
nalists "profoundly  threatening."  It 
says  that  Sandlnlsta-sponsored  mobs 
and  government  officials  have  at- 
tacked and  harassed  the  few  remain- 
ing active  journalists  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Government. 

For  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"The  State  of  Press  Freedom  in  San- 
dinist Nicaragua."  Allen  Welnsteln.  of 
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the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  Georgetown,  wrote 
the  following  article: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  16, 
1982] 

The  State  op  Press  Freedom  in  Sandinist 

Nicaragua 

(By  Allen  Welnsteln) 

Six  American  journalists  and  a  lawyer  re- 
turned recently  from  a  tour  of  Nicaragua.  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  arranged  by  a 
group  known  as  "The  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists,"  whose  honorary  chairman  Is 
Walter  Cronkite. 

None  of  us  could  be  considered  a  specialist 
In  Central  American  affairs.  Our  group  In- 
cluded Jonathan  Larsen  of  Life  magazine: 
George  Watson  of  ABC  News;  Randolph 
Ryan,  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Boston 
Globe:  Gloria  Emerson,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times;  and  Michael  Mass- 
ing, executive  editor  of  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review.  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
wife,  a  Washington  attorney  who  is  fluent 
in  Spanish. 

The  group  returned  with  a  report  that 
condemned  the  Jailing,  assault  and  murder 
of  press  figures  in  El  Salvador  and  in  Guate- 
mala. The  report  criticized  the  guerrilla  left 
as  well  as  rightists  for  the  periodic  acts  of 
violence  directed  against  journalists.  And 
the  report  denounced  both  the  total  repres- 
sion of  the  free  press  in  Nicaragua  under 
Sandinlsta  rule  and  the  many  threats  to  the 
physical  safety  of  Journalists  in  that  coun- 
try. No  sterner  Indictment  of  that  regime's 
abuse  of  press  freedom  has  appeared  in  this 
country. 

The  status  of  the  press  in  Nicaragua,  alas, 
failed  to  Interest  most  of  the  reporters  who 
attended  a  New  York  City  press  conference 
called  by  the  committee.  The  Journalists 
present  virtually  ignored  the  Nicaraguan 
section  of  the  report  to  concentrate  on  El 
Salvador,  an  understandable  Interest  given 
the  recent  election  and  the  international  at- 
tention on  the  fnur  Dutrh  Journalists  whose 
deaths  remain  a  matter  a  great  controversy. 

At  the  same  time,  two  members  of  our  del- 
egation were  so  uncomfortable  with  our 
group's  statement  on  Nicaraguan  press 
abuses  that  at  the  press  conference  they  ex- 
pressed their  rejection  of  this  part  of  the 
statement,  which  is  printed  below.  All  of  us 
had  agreed  previously  on  this  section  after 
extensive  discussion  during  the  drafting 
process  in  Central  America. 

The  Inner  history  of  our  group's  argu- 
ments over  the  virtues  and  fallings  of  Sandi- 
nlsta leadership  need  not  concern  us  here. 
What  matters  Is  the  report  Itself.  A  three- 
day  round  of  meetings  in  Nicaragua  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  committee  by  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Maryknoll  religious  order,  a  woman 
clearly  sympathetic  to  government  persp>ec- 
tlves.  As  the  report  Indicates,  a  majority  of 
the  delegation  found  unpersuasive  the  ef- 
forts there  of  "official"  Journalists,  radical 
priests  and  pro-government  "human-rights" 
advocates  to  discredit  their  current  adver- 
saries in  Nicaragua's  democratic  opposition. 
Including  genuine  human-rights  activists 
and  the  dwindling  band  of  Independent 
Journalists. 

Indeed,  correspondents  in  Nicaragua  in- 
formed me  yesterday  that  a  La  Prensa  edi- 
torial writer-reporter,  Roger  Alonzo 
Ocampa,  was  arrested  in  Managua  under 
the  emergency  laws  on  April  2  and  has  not 
been  seen  since  then.  In  Mr.  Alonzo's  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  his  arrest  was  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  La  Prensa's  employes' 
union    protesting    the    recent    Sandinlsta 
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decree  that  required  all  Nicaraguan  workers 
to  remain  on  the  Job  during  traditional  Holy 
Week  observances. 

Sandinlsta  chic  remains  Infectious  in 
Western  countries,  nowhere  more  obviously 
perhaps  than  in  the  Orwellian  praise 
heaped  upon  the  new  tyrants  of  Nicaragua 
by  the  Socialist  International  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas' alleged  commitment  to  "pluralism" 
and  "democracy,"  both  of  which  the  regime 
is  apparently  eliminating  as  quickly  as 
world  opinion  allows. 

The  Nicaraguan  tragedy  deserves  at  least 
as  much  attention  from  the  press— and  the 
U.S.  Congress— as  the  question  of  American 
Involvement  in  El  Salvador.  Independent 
journalists  In  Nicaragua  practice  their  craft 
at  peril  to  their  continued  existence  as  pro- 
fessionals. Should  the  Sandinistas  maintain 
their  "state  of  emergency"  indefinitely, 
there  will  be  no  Independent  Journalists  left 
practicing  there,  only  pro-government 
flacks  whose  numbers  grow  steadily. 

At  that  point,  perhaps,  the  Committee  to 
Protect  Journalists  could  send  a  second  ex- 
peditionary force  not  only  to  Nicaragua  but 
also  to  Cuba  and  Grenada,  both  omitted 
from  its  recent  Itinerary.  Of  course,  once 
free  expression  has  disappeared  from  a 
country  and  the  Independent  press  has  been 
crushed,  there  exist  no  Journalists  worthy 
of  the  name  In  need  of  protection  except 
those  In  Jail  or  In  exile. 

The  following  Is  the  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee's statement  bearing  on  the  status  of 
the  press  and  free  expression  In  Nicaragua: 

In  Nicaragua,  we  found  the  situation  of 
Journalists  profoundly  threatening.  The 
1979  Nicaraguan  revolution,  which  generat- 
ed the  most  sweeping  national  liberation 
movement  in  modem  Central  American  his- 
tory, has  been  degenerating  into  an  uneven 
struggle  between  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment and  Its  opponents.  Despite  Sandinlsta 
commitments  and  promises  prior  to  taking 
power  that  the  revolutionary  government 
would  foster  pluralistic  and  democratic  in- 
stitutional development,  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  and  its  military  forces  now  rule 
by  decree  under  a  recently  declared  state  of 
emergency. 

They  are  challenged  by  a  wide  range  of 
private-sector  opponents— including  the  in- 
dependent dally  newspaper.  La  Prensa, 
church  officials.  Independent  radio  stations 
and  business  and  professional  leaders  (most 
of  these  persons  had  participated  in  the  rev- 
olution). They  have  united  openly,  if  loose- 
ly, in  a  democratic  opposition  coalition.  Sev- 
eral of  their  leaders  have  been  prevented 
from  leaving  the  country,  attacked  by  San- 
dlnlsta-sponsored mobs  (called  "Turbas") 
and  subjected  to  arbitrary  Imprisonment. 

Even  before  the  state  of  emergency.  La 
Prensa  had  been  closed  down  six  times  for 
printing  articles  which  violated  vague  and 
sweeping  government  regulations  prohibit- 
ing publication  of  information  on  economic 
and  national  security  matters.  A  restrictive 
press  code  enforced  on  La  Prensa  a  wide 
measure  of  self-censorship  and  resulted  in 
the  periodic  closing  of  several  independent 
news  programs  and  radio  stations.  Archbish- 
op Obando  y  Bravo  has  been  prevented 
from  broadcasting  his  weekly  sermon,  which 
had  been  aired  regularly  for  the  past  10 
years,  on  the  sole  state-run  television  chan- 
nel. The  radio  station  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Radio  Catolica,  has  been  closed 
down  indefinitely,  and  all  attempts  to  create 
an  independent  TV  channel  have  been  re- 
buffed. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  state  of 
emergency  imposed  in  March,  all  Independ- 
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ent  radio  news  programs  have  been  shut 
down  and  newspapers— La  Prensa  and  its 
two  government-aligned  competitors— must 
submit  all  copy  for  pre-censorship;  those 
Journalists  opposed  to  the  government  have 
been  harassed  and  even  assaulted  by  the 
"Turbas."  Several  Journalists  have  served 
Jail  sentences  under  a  broadly  worded  "Law 
to  Maintain  Order  and  Public  Security," 
passed  shortly  after  the  Sandinistas  took 
power,  which  subjects  violators  to  military 
Jurisdiction. 

Such  Intimidation  has  taken  a  heavy  toll 
on  news  gathering  and  dissemination  even 
by  La  Prensa,  which  under  the  leadership  of 
Pedro  Chamorro,  is  struggling  to  maintain 
its  role  as  a  beacon  of  free  expression 
throughout  Central  America.  Virtually  all 
independent  Journalists  to  whom  we  spoke 
believe  that  the  government  has  begun  a 
drive  either  to  emasculate  through  censor- 
ship or  to  close  the  few  radio  stations  and 
single  newspaper  which  today  uphold  the 
tradition  of  independent  journalism  in  Nica- 
ragua.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
WHITMAN  COUNCIL,  INC. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  recog- 
nize the  Whitman  CoimcU.  Inc.,  on  its 
25th  anniversary. 

Philadelphia  Ls  a  city  of  neighbor- 
hoods. The  special  character  of  these 
neighborhoods  and  the  strong  bond 
between  neighbors,  are  the  essential 
ingredients  in  making  Philadelphia  a 
liveable  city,  which  combines  the  com- 
forts of  a  small  town  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  major  urban  center.  No- 
where Is  this  commitment  to  neighbor- 
hood more  evident  than  in  Whitman. 

The  special  spirit  of  Whitman  begins 
with  the  people  who  live  there.  The 
tradition  of  generations  marrying  and 
settling  in  the  community  in  which 
they  were  raised,  close  to  parents  and 
childhood  playmates,  has  made  Whit- 
man like  an  extended  family,  in  which 
neighbors  are  almost  as  close  as  kin. 

The  Whitman  Council  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor  in  maintaining  this 
spirit.  The  coimcll  has  drawn  its 
strength  from  the  commitment  of  the 
people.  It  has  also  reinforced  this  com- 
mitment by  serving  as  a  cohesive 
force,  expressing  the  aspirations  of 
the  community,  and  producing  tangi- 
ble improvements  which  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  neighborhood. 

The  boimdaries  of  Whitmen.  Snyder 
Avenue  to  Bigler  Street,  between  6th 
and  Lee  Streets,  were  originally  desig- 
nated as  the  Whitman  Urban  Renewal 
Area  on  December  3,  1957.  Within  this 
designated  area  a  small  group  of  con- 
cerned neighbors  formed  the  Whitman 
Area  Improvement  Council  to  provide 
community  input  in  federally  fimded 
renewal  plans  for  the  area. 
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Among  the  pioneers  and  founders  of 
the  Whitman  Council.  Inc.  (as  it  was 
renamed  in  1977)  were  Fred  Goldstein, 
Morris  Jacobs,  the  late  J.  Otis  Ford, 
the  late  Father  Edward  Burlte.  Emily 
Davis,  the  late  Bernard  Tonkin,  the 
late  Joe  Skale.  the  late  Morris  Levitt, 
and  Angelo  Manaco.  It  first  president. 
Morris  Levitt,  was  succeeded  by  John 
Daly,  followed  by  Morris  Jacobs.  Alice 
Moore,  and  its  present  leader  Fred 
Druding. 

Over  the  years,  the  council  conscien- 
tiously labored  on  behalf  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  establish  a  full  service 
community.  Its  accomplishments,  all 
of  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
are  highlighted  by  a  new  public  li- 
brary, a  $10  million  shopping  center 
(Whitman  Shopping  Plaza),  a  new 
playground  (Burke  Playground)  a  new 
park  (Weinberg  Park),  offstreet  public 
parking  at  Front  and  Snyder  and 
Forth  and  Porter,  construction  of  new 
homes  and  the  rehabiliUtion  of  exist- 
ing properties,  and  a  nursing  home 
(Whitman  Convalescent  Center)  now 
in  progress. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  repre- 
sent a  lasting  tribute  to  the  Whitman 
Council,  its  leadership,  and  the  count- 
less dedicated  volunteers  who  have  de- 
voted their  energies  and  talents  to 
bring  these  dreams  to  fruition.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  council's  25th  armiver- 
sary.  I  am  making  this  statement  In 
the  CoNGRissioNAL  RECORD  to  afford 
the  council  the  national  recognition 
which  it  deserves,  and  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  and  best  wishes 
for  the  future.# 
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PERCENT  COMPOSITION  Of  OUTLAYS 


THE  REAGAN  REVOLUTION 
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HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEirrATTVCS 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr. 
P.  R.  Gamer,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  Newsline,  a  local  San 
Diego  newspaper.  Mr.  Gamer's  com- 
ments demonstrate  remarkable  insight 
into  our  current  budget  dilemma.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  have 
said  it  better  myself.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Gamer's 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  REAGAJf  RKVOLDTIOn 

Deah  Newslihe:  Hans  Jovlshoff  com- 
plained about  the  Reagan  administration's 
"...  exceedingly  wasteful  spending  for  de- 
fense' or.  rather,  overltill .  .  .  while  eliminat- 
ing practically  all  social  programs  .  .  . "  Let's 
have  a  loolc  at  budget  comparisons  cited 
from  Congressman  Bill  Lowery's  most 
recent  newsletter:  "Shift  in  Budget  Prior- 
iUes": 


During  former  President  Johnson's  first 
full  year  In  office,  1964.  $34  billion  or  28.8 
percent  of  the  federal  budget  went  for 
"human  services"  (entitlement  programs: 
health,  education,  veterans,  welfare,  nutri- 
tion, civil  service  and  railroad  pensions. 
Social  Security,  etc..  most  of  which  are  "in- 
dexed" for  Inflation).  By  1981.  with  succes- 
sive Increases  in  these  entitlement  pro- 
grams, spending  for  human  services  in- 
creased to  $349  billion  or  53.3  percent.  Rea- 
gan's fiscal  year  1982  budget  (and  projec- 
tions) for  human  services  (or  resources)  Is 
about  $344  billion  or  51.8  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral budget;  a  reduction  of  1.5  percent,  as- 
suming he  gets  all  his  planned  cuU  in  the 
next  few  years.  (Source:  Patrick  J.  Buchan- 
an, The  Union,  1/13/82). 

Buchanan  points  out  also  that.  "In  short, 
not  only  all  the  FDR,  but  almost  all  the 
LBJ  social  programs  endure  and  grow;  taken 
together,  they  will  continue  to  consume  a 
near  record  share  of  an  ever-expanding  fed- 
eral budget."  But  the  current  budget  for 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  is  $250 
billion  or  35  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
(funding,  by  the  way,  284  programs) 
(Source:  Senior  World,  San  Diego,  Feb. 
1982).  This  is  what  the  liberals  (to  borrow 
several  cliches)  call  'shredding  the  social 
safety  net,"  "salvaging  the  social  budget," 
"'balancing  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor,"  and  "writing  off  the  minorities." 

As  regards  defense.  DoD  has  been  under- 
funded for  several  years  in  respect  to  the 
mammoth  growth  of  Soviet  military  power. 
Funding  has  necessarily  had  to  be  increased 
(witness,  e.g..  C^iba  and  Central  America). 
However,  "the  Reagan  administration  in  the 
past  year  actually  presided  over  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
on  alert  as  well  as  In  the  development  of 
new  weapons  for  the  future."  Moreover,  at 
"the  conclusion  of  the  Reagan  program,  the 
U.S.  share  of  gross  national  product  going 
to  defense  will  be  half  the  Soviets;  It  will 
consume  a  smaller  percentage  of  ONP  (6 
percent)  and  budget  (33  percent)  than  in 
any  of  the  Elsenhower  or  Kennedy  peace- 
time years."  If  Reagan  were  a  Democrat. 
Republicans  would  be  accusing  him  of  "uni- 
lateral disarmament."  (Buchanan.  The 
Union,  1/13/82;  11/18/81). 

In  sum.  President  Reagan's  fiscal  1982 
budget  reduced  the  increaae  in  federal 
spending  by  about  $40  billion.  There  were, 
however.  Increases  in  13  of  the  18  budget 
categories,  but  increases  smaller  than 
former  President  Carter  called  for.  Hardly 
"severe  and  deep'"  cuts  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  and  certainly  not  "resurrecting 
the  Robber  Barons  of  days  past"  or  "welfare 
for  the  greedy"'  as  Reagan's  tax  cuts  have 
been  labeled. 

As  for  the  automobile  industry  that  Mr. 
Jovishoff  believes  'to  be  in  greater  trouble 
than  ever."  It  has  been  In  deep  trouble  for 
many  years.  Excessive  wage  and  benefit  de- 
mands by  union  leaders  has  drastically  re- 
duced productivity,  forcing  up  costs.  The  av- 
erage hourly  wage  of  U.S.  auto  workers  is 
about  $19.00.  In  Japan  the  average  is  about 
$11  per  hour.  How  can  we  compete  under 
these  conditions? 

Certainly  Inflation  is  a  factor  Price  infla- 
tion is  caused  by  monetary  expansion,  and 
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monetary  expansion  has  been  used  for  most 
of  the  past  45  years  (certainly  excessively  in 
the  past  20  years)  to  finance  much  of  feder- 
al deficit  spending.  Revenues  were  not  ade- 
quate and  still  are  not.  We  must  blame  past 
Congresses  and  administrations  for  that— 
and  much  of  Reagan's  deficit  problems 
today.  More  than  78  percent  of  the  federal 
budget  Is  accounted  for  by  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments,  entitlement  pro- 
grams, subsidies  and  other  built-in  spending 
increases,  according  to  Sen.  William  B.  Arm- 
strong (R-Colorado). 

The  "Reagan  Revolution"  Is  regrettably 
causing  some  temporary  hardship,  but  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  under  the  circum- 
stances. And  "revolutions"  are  never  pleas- 
ant. America  has  been  on  a  spending  binge 
for  many  decades  and  restoring  the  free-en- 
terprise economy  to  health  will  be  difficult 
but  the  goal  is  worthy.  It  can  be  done  with 
the  cooperation  and  understanding  of  the 
people  and  Congress.  This  may  well  be  our 
last  chance.  Liet"s  work  at  it! 

P.  R.  OARIfEX.* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  the  White  House  and  Members  of 
Congress  In  their  deliberations  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
that  a  cautious  and  pragmatic  ap- 
proach be  used  and  not  allow  overzeal- 
ous  envlrorunentallsts  to  continue  to 
retard  the  economic  growth  of  this 
Nation  through  extreme  and  rigid  re- 
quirements. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  is  not  anxious 
to  achieve  an  absolute  purification  of 
our  Nation's  air  so  that  future  genera- 
tions will  have  a  cleaner  environment, 
but  we  can't  do  it  today.  Time  and  en- 
forcement Is  needed  but  during  this 
time  period  it  is  Imperative  that  the 
economic  health  of  this  Nation  as  well 
as  the  physical  and  biological  health 
be  a  criteria. 

Sure,  we  always  hear  "If  it  will  save 
one  life  it  is  worth  it."  Well.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  single  death  caused 
directly  by  acid  rain  or  sulphur  diox- 
ide emissions  in  the  air.  I'm  not  saying 
it  does  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
health,  it  does;  but  not  to  the  degree 
that  has  been  stated  in  irresponsible 
statements.  But  using  this  premise, 
and  if  we  are  really  interested  in 
saving  lives,  using  the  health  and 
safety  criteria  only,  then  I  say  to  you 
we  should  outlaw  automobiles  in 
which  55.000  lives  are  lost  each  year  as 
well  as  cigarettes  and  liquor  which  add 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  lives  to 
the  list.  There  are  other  examples,  but 
the  point  is  that  the  economic  healtli 
of  the  country  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  these  industries  even 
when  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
American  people  are  effected  more  se- 
verely. 
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These  are  billion  dollar  industries 
employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  no  legislation  is  going  to 
affect  them  adversely  ijecause  of  the 
economic  benefits  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  the  Federal  coffers  through 
high  unemployment. 

There  are  other  Industries,  such  as 
steel  and  coal,  that  are  declining  in 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  world 
and  American  markets  because  of  the 
cost  of  retrofitting  or  facilitating 
plants  for  pollution  equipment. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  the  U.S.  EPA  and  the  respec- 
tive State  environmental  agencies  that 
is  good,  however,  it  comes  at  the  heavy 
expense  of  the  American  worker  and 
consumer  and  this  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress. 

Again,  commonsense  must  prevail  If 
we  are  to  see  this  Nation  rise  up  out  of 
the  depths  of  economic  despair. 
People  are  hurting  and  they  want 
action  by  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  revitalize  the  economy  but 
such  recovery  can  only  be  fully  accom- 
plished if  everyone  cooperates. 

A  healthy  economy  is  as  important 
in  the  overall  equation  of  this  Nation's 
and  its  people's  future  as  is  a  healthy 
physical  environment. 

Ask  the  autoworker,  the  coal  miner, 
the  steelworker,  the  pottery  maker, 
and  other  Industrial  and  factory  work- 
ers and  those  dependent  upon  them 
working  and  contribution  to  their 
business  and  livelihood.* 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  SELLING 
OUT  ON  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
TREATY 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
familiar  saying  that  what  is  needed 
most  at  the  U.S.  State  Department  Is 
an  American  desk.  The  wisdom  of  that 
statement  is  evidencing  itself  anew 
with  the  heavyhanded  and  deceptive 
manner  in  which  the  leadership  of  the 
U.S.  LOS  delegation  is  undermining 
the  six  major  objectives  of  President 
Reagan  in  New  York.  Not  only  have 
they  attempted  to  do  an  end-run 
aroimd  the  White  House  and  interest- 
ed Members  of  Congress,  but  they  are 
presently  pressing  in  a  direction  that 
will  lead  to  an  immense  embarrass- 
ment for  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  delegation  is 
totally  out  of  order  and  out  of  control. 
I  urge  the  President  to  act  swiftly  to 
insure  that  the  U.S.  delegation  head  is 
brought  back  into  line  before  it  does 
serious  and  irreparable  damage  to  the 
United  States. 

Two  articles  upon  the  subject  follow. 
It  should  be  noted  that  some  press  re- 
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ports  may  be  misleading  on  particular 
points.  For  example,  the  Safire  article 
indicates  that  U.S.  industry  concerns 
are  in  agreement  with  the  positions 
now  being  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation.  In  point  of  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  reported  in  the  authorita- 
tive Piatt's  Ollgram  News.  U.S.  indus- 
try is  violently  opposed  to  the  delega- 
tion's position;  and  contends  that  it 
could  not  proceed  into  deep  seabed 
mining  under  the  regime  being  pro- 
moted by  the  U.S.  delegation  head. 

[Prom  the  Ollgram  News,  Apr.  16,  1982] 

U.S.  "Bending  Over  Backwards"  To  Reach 

Ska -Treaty  Accord 

United  Nations  4/15— Leigh  Ratiner, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  told  a  plena- 
ry meeting  today  that  "the  U.S.  at  Its  high- 
est level  Is  ready,  willing,  able  and  anxious 
to  be  part  of  the  consensus  In  adopting  the 
(UN  Law  of  the  Sea)  convention  April  30. " 

"We've  done  all  that  is  possible  consistent 
with  our  vital  Interests  to  revise  our  negoti- 
ating demands  and  bring  ourselves  into  a 
format  for  negotiations  which  might  enable 
us  to  reach  that  goal."  he  said,  adding  that 
the  U.S.  government  "is  bending  over  back- 
wards" to  get  a  settlement  (see  story  else- 
where In  this  Issue). 

After  several  days  of  discussions  in  plena- 
ry, the  president  of  the  conference  Tony 
Koh  will  call  for  last-minute  private  negoti- 
ations on  all  of  outstanding  Issues  in  order 
to  reach  an  agreement  enabling  every  coim- 
try.  Including  the  U.S.,  to  sign  the  treaty 
April  30. 

Special    Report:    Ocean    Industry    Cries 
"SEiiotJT"  BY  United  States;  Outcome  op 
Sea  Treaty  Talks  Still  Cloudy 
New  York  4/15— Although  U.S.  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiators  are  claiming  victory,  the 
ocean  Industry  is  charging  a  "'sell-out."  That 
situation  makes  any  final  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  impossible  to  predict  at  this 
time  and  at  least  for  the  moment  is  capping 
a  round  of  negotiations  that  started  trou- 
bled and  hasn't  improved  since  (ON  4/15. 
4/1). 

The  new  ruckus  between  the  negotiators 
and  industry  stems  from  a  set  of  proposed 
amendments  the  U.S.  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference on  April  13.  In  an  eleventh  hour  ma- 
neuver, the  U.S.  won  the  support  of  six 
other  industrialize  nations— UK,  W.  CSerma- 
ny.  Japan.  Prance.  Belgium  and  Italy— as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  industry  charges  that  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion has  so  softened  its  stand  on  basic  Issues 
that  there  is  real  doubt  whether  any  compa- 
ny would  attempt  to  mine  the  oceans  under 
those  conditions. 

Conrad  G.  Welling,  senior  vice  president 
of  Ocean  Minerals,  the  consortium  that  in- 
cludes affiliates  of  Amoco  and  Royal 
Dutch/Shell,  said  the  industry  is  "very 
upset.  I  don't  see  how  anybody  could  pro- 
ceed" under  the  latest  U.S.  amendments  to 
the  proposed  treaty  text. 

Welling  said  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
pushed  through  the  amendments,  with  in- 
dustry given  only  two  days'  notice.  He  added 
that  industry  representatives  met  with  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  James  L.  Malone  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  amendments  were  formally 
presented  to  the  conference  at  6  p.m.  on 
April  13. 

PAST  POODWORK 

The  industry  group,  including  representa- 
tives from  Sedco,  argued  with  Malone  for 
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changes  before  the  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted, then  filed  a  four-page  report  docu- 
menting industry  objections  on  April  14. 

In  addition  to  charges  that  "grandfather" 
protection  of  companies  is  severely  eroded 
and  that  companies  will  be  subjected  to  pro- 
duction controls  while  losing  control  of  the 
"council"  that  will  set  the  rules,  the  indus- 
try complains  that  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team  headed  by  Malone  and  his  deputy 
Leigh  S.  Ratiner  have  used  fast  footwork  to 
keep  the  negotiations  going.  When  the  hard 
line  dictated  in  January  by  President 
Reagan  produced  no  results  at  the  confer- 
ence, Malone  met  with  secretary  of  State 
Haig  and  convinced  him  that  the  U.S.  had 
to  soften  its  position. 

INTERIOR  PROTESTS 

A  hurried  meeting  was  called  with  the 
senior  interagency  task  group  comprised  of 
top  officials  of  the  departments  of  Interior, 
Defense,  Commerce  and  Treasury  and 
White  House  officials  to  get  approval  to 
weaken  the  U.S.  demands. 

Malone  won  approval  on  some  issues, 
and— industry  charges— went  beyond  what 
the  interagency  group  authorized.  Some  de- 
partments, notably  interior,  memoed  strong 
protests  against  the  softened  position. 

The  change  also  brought  a  blast  from 
Rep.  Breaux  (D-LA)  who  came  here  last 
week  to  berate  the  U.S.  delegation  for  oper- 
ating in  secrecy  and  not  keeping  Congress 
informed  on  shifts  in  negotiating  tactics. 

Delegation  officials  Justify  the  shift  on 
grounds  that  they  are  now  taking  a  broad 
interpretation  of  Reagan's  January  instruc- 
tions instead  of  the  narrow  one  originaUy 
presented  to  the  UN  conference.  Industry 
counters  that  such  reasoning  is  merely  a 
way  for  the  negotiators  to  bend  and  in  the 
process  are  '"giving  away  the  store,"  says 
one  official  who  wouldn"t  be  named. 

Even  in  its  softened  position,  there  Is  no 
certainty  that  the  conference  will  adopt  the 
proposed  U.S.  amendments.  The  test  will  be 
when  the  matter  comes  up  for  a  vote  possi- 
bly late  next  week  (see  story  elsewhere  in 
this  issue). 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Times,  Apr.  9,  1982] 

REAGAN"S  SEA-1L.AW  SELLOtrr 

(By  WUliam  Safire) 

Washington,  Apr.  8— The  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  is  an  attempt  by  third-world  na- 
tions to  set  up  a  "new  order"  in  the  world's 
production  of  minerals.  Their  Idea  is  to  sub- 
ject all  exploration  and  mining  of  the  (x:ean 
bottom  to  international  control.  Their  vehi- 
cle would  be  modeled  on  OPEC:  a  cartel  ca- 
pable of  price-fixing  by  enforcing  control  of 
mineral  production— run  by  an  ""authority" 
certain  to  provide  permanent  employment 
for  thousands  of  tliird-world  diplomats. 

For  centuries,  the  treasures  that  lay 
beyond  anyone's  territory  belonged  to 
nobody,  and  therefore  were  available  for 
the  taking  for  any  explorer  or  miner  with 
the  wit,  courage  and  capital  to  go  get  it. 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  a  coUectivist 
notion  took  hold  that  all  such  treasures 
were  "the  common  heritage  of  mankind,"" 
which  meant  that  an  international  bureauc- 
racy, not  the  explorer,  would  decide  who 
could  develop  what  resource.  A  combination 
of  third-world  greed  and  liberal-world  guilt 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  signing  a  treaty 
that  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  free  en- 
terprise in  the  21st  century. 

The  Reagan  Administration  put  a  stop  to 
that — or  so  we  thought.  Many  of  us  cheered 
when  the  United  States  finally  told  the  rest 
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of  the  world  that  we  had  awakened  to  the 
danger  of  negotiating  away  our  freedoms  in 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference.  We  hailed 
the  stand  that  rejected  price-fixing  by  an 
unaccountable  "authority." 

That  Reaganaut  defense  of  free  enterprise 
collapsed  last  Monday  night  in  the  office  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  James  Buckley.  As 
Bernard  Nossiter  of  The  New  York  Times 
reported,  a  new  American  position  was  se- 
cretly decided  upon  that  accepts  the  princi- 
ple that  a  global  cartel— and  not  free- 
market  forces— would  have  the  power  to 
limit  America's  or  any  other  country's  pro- 
duction of  minerals  mined  from  the  sea. 

The  abandonment  of  the  basic  principle 
on  which  our  economy  is  founded— and 
which  has  yielded  far  more  prosperity  than 
any  Socialist  scheme— was  made  possible  by 
buying  off  the  American  companies  who 
had  been  objecting  loudly.  •Preliminary  in- 
vestment protection  "-some  pip  of  an  idea- 
ls to  be  given  to  private  mining  companies 
that  lead  the  way  for  the  exploration  of  the 
seabed;  their  technology  and  know-how  will 
later  be  taken  over  by  the  competing  third- 
world  bureaucracy.  As  usual,  some  business- 
men can  be  found  who  will  sell  their  birth- 
right for  short-term  profit. 

Everyone  watching  these  negotiations 
knows  full  well  what  the  thJrdworld  game  Is: 
First.  esUblish  the  cartel  principle  by  get- 
ting industrial  nations  to  sign  a  treaty  sub- 
mitting to  an  international  body's  produc- 
tion limits.  Second,  improve  on  the  United 
Nations  by  making  it  impossible  for  the  in- 
dustrial countries  to  veto  thirdworld  majori- 
ties. Third,  make  it  possible  to  amend  the 
by-laws  of  the  cartel— thereby  eliminating 
private  competition— without  having  to  go 
back  to  such  stumbling  blocks  as  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  approval. 

When  the  Senior  Interagency  group  met 
to  cave  in  under  Mr.  Buckley's  aegis,  it  was 
agreed  that  (1)  production  limits  would  be 
accepted,  provided  there  was  "no  bite "  in 
them  in  the  beginning:  (2)  we  would  not 
have  a  veto,  but  perhaps  we  could  talk 
bravely  about  a  "blocking  capability"  if  in- 
dustrial nations  stuck  together:  but  (3)  it 
might  be  awfully  hard  to  get  the  Senate  to 
hand  over  a  power  to  amend  without  future 
Senate  agreement. 

That  supine  position  is  typical  of  foreign 
affairs  In  the  Second  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, which  began  when  pragmatlsts  James 
Baker  and  William  Clark  feU  in  step  with  Al 
Haig  in  February  and  process  triumphed 
over  policy.  The  same  middle-level  crew 
(Secretary  Buckley,  Assistant  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Marc  Leland)  that  brought  us  no-de- 
fault in  Poland  and  winking  at  the  Europe- 
an-Siberian pipeline  is  in  charge  of  the 
planned  cave- in  on  Law  of  the  Sea.  (Incred- 
ibly, they  have  even  approved  export  li- 
censes for  six  C-130's  to  be  sent  to  Iraq.)  Be- 
cause businessmen  applaud— weak  policy  is 
good  for  business— Mr.  Reagan  is  persuaded 
he  is  doing  the  conservative  thing. 

He  is  not.  The  betrayal  of  capitalism,  not 
to  mention  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  a  radical 
lurch  to  the  left.  And  for  what?  We  are 
warned  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  sign  a 
treaty  without  us.  which  might  mean  that 
our  banks  would  ask  for  Government  guar- 
antees to  finance  exploration.  That's  scare 
talk:  we  can  get  other  Industrial  nations  to 
sign  a  separate  free-market  treaty  If  need 

be. 
In  return  for  their  hard  work  inhibiting 

competition  and  driving  up  world  inflation. 

third-world  diplomats  envision  a  bonanza 

from  their  supranational  authority:  lifetime 

Jobs,     highrlse     offices,     limousines,     elite 
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schools  for  their  children,  studies  fanned 
out  to  friendly  academics,  everything  a 
potato-shaped  manganese  ncxlule  can 
bestow.  Best  of  all.  no  control  -  of  their 
budget  from  individual  nations,  because  the 
cartel  bureaucracy  would  fix  world  prices  to 
lU  profit. 

No  wonder  the  diplomatic  community  is 
putting  such  pressure  on  our  hapless  nego- 
tiators. The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  bids  fair 
to  become  the  biggest  boondoggle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  setting  the  example  for 
Socialism  in  outer  space.* 


April  21,  1982 


CARIBBEAN  CRUSADE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALiroRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Jr..  editor  in  chief,  ap- 
peared In  the  February  28.  1982.  Issue 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  The  article 
pertain  to  President  Reagan's  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative.  Since  the  issue  is 
currently  being  reviewed  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
article  carefully.  The  text  is  as  follows: 
Caribbkan  Cfcsaok 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York.— President  Reagan  has 
launched  a  crusade  eUmed  at  saving  the  na- 
tions of  the  Caribbean  Basin  from  oppres- 
sion and  poverty.  Although  the  word  "cru- 
sade" can  have  a  ring  of  militarism  to  it.  the 
president's  program  clearly  emphasizes  a 
desire  to  seek  political  and  economic  solu- 
tions rather  than  a  military  one. 

The  president  fired  the  first  volleys  of  his 
campaign  in  a  speech  at  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can SUtes.  OAS.  He  did  so  amid  a  heating 
up  of  the  civil  war  In  El  Salvador,  and  con- 
tinuing threats  of  communist  expansion 
originating  In  Moscow  and  Havana. 

His  package  did  Include  a  promise  of  S60 
million  more  in  military  aid.  but  such  aid 
would  be  limited  to  small  arms,  partrol 
boats,  helicopters  and  communications 
equipment.  The  question  naturally  rose,  as 
it  has  for  weeks,  about  the  possibility  of  in- 
volvement of  America  combat  troops.  An  ad- 
ministration spokesman  gave  an  unequivo- 
cal aiuwer  to  that  one  It  was: 

"Absolutely  not." 

Mr.  Reagan  knew  that  one  of  the  first 
criticisms  of  his  pledge  of  economic  aid  to 
Central  America  would  be  that  it  is  unprece- 
dented, so  he  responded  to  that  in  advance, 
and  headon: 

"This  economic  proposal  is  an  unprece- 
dented as  today's  crisis  In  the  Caribbean. 
This  commitment  makes  unmistakably  clear 
our  determination  to  help  our  neighbors 
grow  strong." 

In  my  opinion  he  got  to  the  heart  of  the 
crisis  when  he  said:  "A  new  kind  of  colonial- 
ism stalks  the  world  today  and  threatens 
our  independence.  It  is  brutal  and  totalitar- 
ian. It  is  not  of  our  hemisphere  but  it 
threatens  our  hemisphere  and  has  estab- 
lished footholds  on  American  soil  for  the 
expansion  of  its  colonialist  ambitions." 

In  other  words,  extraordinary  trouble  de- 
mands extraordinary,  but  peaceful  efforts 
to  keep  it  from  our  shores. 


The  Reagan  initiative  in  the  Caribbean 
has  been  compared  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  an 
American  crxisade  started  In  1948.  whose 
aim  was  to  use  economic  weapons  to  save 
Western  Europe  from  the  threat  of  commu- 
nist expansion.  It  is  my  hope,  and  surely 
that  of  all  Americans,  that  this  latter  day 
Marshall  Plan  will  have  a  similar  measure 
of  success. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  initiative  was 
set  forih  by  the  president  in  somewhat  gen- 
eral terms,  here  are  some  details  that  sug- 
gest the  shape  it  will  take: 

All  told.  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
grammed a  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  for 
$350  million  with  an  additional  $75  million 
earmarked  for  assorted  military  assistance. 
In  these  inflationary  days  these  sums  don't 
sound  staggering  but  they  show  U.S.  good 
will  in  preparing  to  aid  have-not  little  coun- 
tries start  helping  themselves. 

His  sweeping  proposal,  aimed  against  fur- 
ther communist  expansion  as  practiced  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  Cuban  surrogates  with 
arms  transfers  into  Nicaragua,  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  which  dec- 
ades ago  encouraged  "The  Good  Neighbor 
Policy"  as  articulated  by  FDR. 

To  suit  action  to  his  words,  the  president 
intends  to  obtain  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  free  trade  from  the  Inflamed  re- 
gions except  for  textiles  and  some  apparel. 
Any  U.S.  Industry  that  could  conceivably  be 
hurt  by  the  imports  he  intends  to  protect 
with  a  careful  congressional  safety  net. 

Importantly,  this  isn't  another  "foreigr. 
aid"  package  in  which  taxpayer's  money  is 
handed  to  govenunents  with  practically  no 
questions  asked. 

The  unique  phase  to  the  plan  is  that  the 
money  will  be  In  Interest-bearing  accounts 
deposited  In  U.S.  banks.  It's  intended  to 
build  up  the  middle  classes  and  entrepre- 
neur systems.  If  a  Central  American  has  a 
project  that  merits  creditworthiness  for  an 
idea  but  no  money,  his  project  will  get  seri- 
ous consideration  at  the  banks  with  money 
on  deposit  here. 

That  is  a  sound  idea.  I  believe,  and  should 
eliminate  skimming  by  individual  and 
greedy  government  officials  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin.  I  don't  agree  with  those  skeptics 
who  say  President  Reagan's  dep)osit  scheme 
shows  him  to  distrust  our  neighbors.  Not  at 
all.  It  Is  a  plain  and  simple  exercise  In  free 
enterprise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  you  study  the  presi- 
dent's program,  you  see  that  the  concept  of 
his  "new  federalism "  is  being  applied  to 
Central  America.  This  is  imaginative  as  it  is 
bold  and  I  hope  it  will  be  appreciated  and 
welcomed  by  all  our  friendly  neighbors 
-  fighting  for  survival  against  alien  ideologies 
based  on  totalitarian  terror. 

In  his  presentation,  the  president  sent  the 
Russians  and  Castro  Cubans  a  message.  It 
essentially  stems  from  our  own  Revolution- 
ary times  and  rings  vibrantly  true  today  as 
It  did  over  200  years  ago:  "Don't  tread  on 
me." 

I'm  glad  the  president  is  making  this  bold 
move.  The  Hearst  Newspapers  under  my 
father  and  in  later  years  through  this 
column  have  continually  warned  that  we 
would  some  day  have  to  protect  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  from  communism. 

Russia  already  controls  part  of  Asia,  half 
of  Europe  and  a  large  chunk  of  Africa.  The 
only  way  to  keep  the  insatiable  Bear  out  of 
this  hemisphere  Is  to  react  powerfully  and 
often.* 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
employment rate  has  reached  an 
alarming  level  and  the  recession  is  our 
Nation's  most  pressing  concern.  The 
economic  situation  is  being  aggravated 
by  unfair  and  illegal  trade  practices  of 
foreign  coimtrles,  which  include:  The 
proliferation  of  nontarif f  barriers  such 
as  inscrutable  and  unreasonable 
health  and  safety  standards  and  test- 
ing procedures;  discriminatory  Gov- 
ernment procurement  policies;  and, 
export  subsidies,  which  many  times 
enable  a  foreign  company  to  sell  goods 
in  the  United  States  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Our  Government  has  been  trying  for 
years  to  negotiate  fair  trade  principles 
to  provide  consumers  with  more  reli- 
able and  cheaper  products,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  jobs  with  choice.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  result  has  been  making  our 
country  safe  for  Japan. 

Many  businesses  in  my  district  are 
failing  and  hundreds  of  workers  are 
unemployed  because  other  countries 
have  erected  barriers  against  our 
goods  while  subsidizing  what  they 
send  us.  Trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street  and  other  countries  must  be 
willing  to  abide  by  the  accepted  inter- 
national norms,  principles,  and  laws  of 
free  trade. 

American  industry  is  not  without  its 
problems;  but  a  full  faith  effort  is 
being  made  to  correct  the  existing  dif- 
ficulties. I  firmly  believe  that,  for  the 
most  part,  American  products  are  well 
made,  and  can  compete  with  foreign 
products  which  do  not  have  the  advan- 
tages of  protection  and  subsidization. 

With  a  trade  deficit  of  $40  biUion. 
$18  billion  with  Japan,  it  is  time  for 
our  Government  to  take  corrective 
measures.  Under  section  126  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  Congress  adopted 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent was  required  to  determine  if 
major  industrial  countries  had  failed 
to  provide  competitive  opportunities 
for  the  United  States  equivalent  to  the 
opportunities  provided  to  our  trading 
partners  in  this  country.  If  such  deter- 
mination were  made  the  President 
could  take  certain  steps  to  restore 
"reciprocity."  This  authority  expired 
in  1979. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  re- 
store the  President's  authority  in  a 
strengthened  form  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  do  likewise. 
This  legislation  would  require  the 
President  to  take  steps  to  terminate 
the  benefits  of  trade  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  the  trade  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tariff  re- 
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ductions  or  other  import  restrictions  if 
it  is  determined  that  our  trading  part- 
ners have  failed  to  provide  equivalent 
competitive  opportunities  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  their 
home  markets. 

Rather  than  being  inimical  to  free 
trade,  this  Initiative  helps  to  restore  a 
mutual  trade  relationship.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  American  industry  will  pros- 
per, and  American  goods  will  succeed 
in  such  an  environment,* 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
SPEAKS  ON  NORTH  KOREAN 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  considerable  fanfare  and  propa- 
ganda, North  Korea  last  week  ob- 
served the  70th  birthday  of  its  only 
ruler  since  1948,  Kim  II  Sung.  The 
event  was  marked  in  the  manner  one 
would  expect  from  the  society  termed 
"one  of  the  most  highly  regimented 
and  controlled  in  the  world  today"  by 
the  State  Department's  Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices. 

The  forced  festivities  clearly  were  in 
keeping  with  the  rigid  personality  cult 
established  by  Kim  II  Sung.  As  the 
Country  Reports  notes,  "...  individ- 
ual rights  are  subordinated  in  practice 
to  the  overriding  aim  of  imposing  a 
social  revolution  and  marshalling  a 
show  of  unanimous  popular  support 
for  the  country's  governing  system 
and  its  leaders." 

For  at  least  105.000  North  Koreans, 
however,  the  birthday  of  Kim  n  Sung 
was  not  a  cause  for  celebration.  The 
reason  was  that  they  are  being  held  in 
camps  for  ideological  offenders. 

According  to  reports  by  defectors 
from  Communist  North  Korea  and 
from  South  Korean  intelligence. 
North  Korea  is  holding  over  105,000 
political  prisoners,  most  of  them  with- 
out trial,  in  eight  isolation  camps  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  latest  information  serves  to 
confirm  that  the  Kim  II  Sung  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  cruel  totalitar- 
ian regimes  on  the  earth  today.  We 
must  not  forget  the  suffering  and 
misery  of  the  people  living  in  North 
Korea,  which  the  Kim  II  Sung  govern- 
ment tries  to  hide  from  the  outside 
world. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  following  article  from  The 
New  York  Times  of  April  11,  1982,  con- 
cerning the  tens  of  thousands  of  im- 
prisoned dissidents  in  North  Korea: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Apr.  11,  1982] 

North  Korea  Is  Said  to  Hold  105,000  as 

Dissidents 

(By  Henry  Scott  Stokes) 

Seoul,  South  Korea,  April  10— South 
Korean  intelligence  officials  say  that  at 
least  105,000  North  Koreans  are  being  held 
in  camps  for  ideological  offenders. 

The  existence  of  the  camps,  long  suspect- 
ed by  intelligence  officials,  was  disclosed  In 
recent  Interviews  here  with  three  North 
Korean  defectors  and  with  high-ranking  of- 
ficials of  the  South  Korean  Agency  for  Na- 
tional Security  Planning,  formerly  the 
Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Until  recently,  the  intelligence  officials 
said,  it  was  difficult  to  check  the  existence 
of  the  camps.  But  now,  with  the  aid  of  the 
defectors  from  North  Korea,  and  with  Infor- 
mation that  is  believed  to  derive  from  Amer- 
ican aerial  reconnaissance,  eight  major 
camps  for  political  offenders  have  been  lo- 
cated, according  to  experts  in  Seoul,  in  addi- 
tion to  25  separate  conventional  prisons  for 
ordinary  criminals. 

South  Korea  also  has  forced  labor  camps, 
which  Seoul  officials  said  held  more  than 
3,200  people  late  last  year.  However,  accord- 
ing to  political  dissidents,  only  a  minority  of 
the  internees  are  political  prisoners. 

APRIL  celebration  SET 

The  disclosures  about  the  camps  come  as 
North  Korea  prepares  huge  celebrations  to 
mark  the  70th  birthday  of  its  leader.  Kim  n 
Sung,  next  Thursday.  Intelligence  officials 
here  Insisted  that  they  were  not  trying  to 
overshadow  that  event.  The  disclosures, 
they  said,  followed  years  of  efforts  to  con- 
firm the  presence  of  the  camps. 

In  an  Interview  at  the  national  security 
agency's  headquarters  in  Seoul,  a  high  offi- 
cial said:  "Our  hope  is  that  by  showing  the 
truth  about  North  Korea.  Including  the 
camps,  we  will  broaden  International  knowl- 
edge about  society  there,  paving  a  way  for 
reunification  In  the  long  run." 

American  officials  here  declined  to  con- 
firm the  camps'  existence,  saying  they  had 
'no  knowledge"  of  aerial  photos  of  the  fa- 
cilities. But  diplomats  here  believe  that 
such  places  exist  and  are  used  to  bolster 
President  Kim's  authority.  He  has  ruled 
North  Korea  since  it  was  founded  in  1948. 

The  three  defectors  are  Kim  Yong  Joon, 
who  fled  to  the  South  In  January:  Kang 
Hyung  Soon,  who  left  North  Korea  in  1979, 
and  Shin  Young  Man,  a  former  North 
Korean  agent  in  Japan  who  defected  there 
In  1977.  They  told  of  their  experiences  at  a 
joint  Interview  at  a  Seoul  hotel. 

Mr.  Kim,  30  years  old,  said  that  he  had  re- 
paired farm  implements  in  Onsung  County, 
in  North  Hamgyong  Province,  near  the  Chi- 
nese border.  He  said  that  several  times  in 
1978  he  entered  a  large  camp  there  for  polit- 
ical offenders  to  repair  equipment  during  a 
government  campaign  to  "reclaim"  lost 
land.  Intelligence  officials  said  that  the 
camp  was  the  largest  of  the  eight  and  prob- 
ably held  about  27,000  people. 

Mr.  Kim  said  that  he  had  first  become 
aware  of  the  camp  in  1962,  when  as  a  teen- 
ager he  explored  the  vicinity  to  search  for 
tree  bark  to  make  string.  "There  were  high 
fences,  notices  saying  'keep  out'  and 
'danger,'"  he  said.  "Everyone  in  the  locality 
knew  about  the  place.  It  was  no  secret  that 
it  held  'ideological  criminals.'" 

Intelligence  officials  said  at  a  separate 
briefing  that  a  second  camp,  holding  about 
20,000  prisoners,  was  in  nearby  Hoeryon 
County.   They  said  other  camps  were  In 
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kyongson  County,  which  is  also  In  North 
Ham^ong  Province,  with  15.000  prisoners; 
at  Yodongmyon  in  South  Hamgyong  Prov- 
ince, with  13.000  captives,  and  in  Chong- 
pyong  County  In  the  same  province,  with 
10.000  prisoners.  Two  camps  in  North 
Pyongyang  Province  hold  5.000  and  15.000 
prisoners  and  a  third  In  Chagang  Province 
holds  an  undetermined  number,  according 
to  the  officials. 

1 05.000  PRISONKRS  MINUCUlf 

About  105.000  is  the  minimum  figure  we 
came  with  up  for  the  total  In  the  camps." 
said  a  high  official  In  charge  of  North 
Korean  affairs  at  the  security  agency,  "but 
there  may  be  more  and  there  may  be  other 
camps.  We  can't  be  sure  yet." 

None  of  the  three  defectors  interviewed 
had  been  held  in  a  camp.  But  Mr.  Shin.  57, 
said  that  he  was  taken  to  Chuulll  in  North 
Hamgyong  Province  on  a  tour  in  the  spring 
of  1972  to  see  a  camp,  shortly  before  he  was 
smuggled  Into  Japan  as  an  agent.  He  said 
the  visit  was  apparently  a  warning  of  what 
could  happen  if  he  failed  In  his  mission. 

Mr.  Shin  said  that  he  got  a  close  look  at 
prisoners  and  buildings  at  the  ChuuUl  camp. 

rORMXR  AGENT  IN  NORTH  KORXA 

"They  were  not  normal  homes  but  wretch- 
ed huts,  half  cave  and  half  home."  he  said. 
"It  was  early  spring,  a  bit  cold.  The  peoples 
clothes  were  really  ragged,  with  flesh  show- 
ing through  the  holes.  They  were  very 
pallid,  scrawny  and  miserable." 

He  said  he  had  left  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren In  North  Korea  and  presumed  that 
they  were  now  interned  in  a  camp.  "When  I 
think  about  them  I  want  to  cry."  he  said, 
breaking  into  tears. 

Mr.  Kang.  36.  said  he  had  been  trained  as 
an  agent  of  the  North  Korean  SUte  Politi- 
cal Security  Department  and  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  tracking  down  people  suspect- 
ed of  holding  views  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  North  Korean  Workers  Party. 
He  said  he  had  studies  at  the  political  secu- 
rity department  of  Kim  II  Sung  University 
In  Pyongyang,  the  North  Korean  capital.* 


THE  IRS  STRIKES— WITH  GUNS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices,  which  would  be 
stopped  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  4931, 
the  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA),  is 
their  overzealous  enforcement  using 
weapons. 

The  IRS  should  go  to  great  lengths 
to  prevent  armed  confrontation  with 
the  taxpaying  public.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  times  they  go  over- 
board with  their  militia  to  publicly 
make  their  presence  known,  to  instill 
fear,  and  to  remind  the  public  not  to 
question  their  awesome  authority. 

The  following  story  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  these  unbelievable  practices. 

Hallie  Snyder  was  alone  in  her  home 
in  Oakland,  Md.,  with  her  5-year-old 
daughter  on  the  morning  of  February 
20,  1980. 
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She  had  Just  sent  her  9-year-old  son 
off  to  school.  Her  husband,  Dwight, 
was  working  in  his  small  cabinet  shop 
located  next  to  their  home. 

At  9  a.m.,  someone  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  Snyder  residence.  As 
Hallie  Snyder  walked  across  the  living 
room  toward  the  door,  it  was  flung 
open  by  a  man  carrying  a  high-pow- 
ered automatic  rifle.  Eight  men,  all 
heavily  armed,  burst  into  the  room 
with  weapons  pointed  and  ready  to 
fire. 

Next  door,  James  Dwight  Snyder 
was  busy  at  his  saw  cutting  out  a  set  of 
custom-made  cabinets.  He  heard  the 
door  to  his  shop  swing  open  and 
turned  his  head  instinctively. 
"Freeze!"  someone  shouted.  Snyder 
looked  down  at  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  entry  to  his  shop.  Several  men  car- 
rying MlS's  and  submachine  guns  lay 
in  the  prone  position  with  their  weap- 
ons aimed  at  Snyder. 

Outside,  in  front  of  Snyder's  shop. 
State  policemen  had  blocked  off  the 
road.  Federal  marshals  and  IRS  spe- 
cial agents  armed  with  M16's  had  sur- 
rounded the  Snyder  property.  More 
thSLn  30  men  had  Just  captured  the  un- 
armed Snyder  family. 

James  Dwight  Snyder  is  no  criminal. 
He  has  no  criminal  record  and  has 
never  been  accused  of  a  crime,  and  nei- 
ther has  his  wife. 

In  fact,  the  IRS  agents  who  attacked 
Snyder  and  his  family  knew  this.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  had  not 
come  to  arrest  Snyder,  but  to  seize  his 
property  for  his  alleged  failure  to  pay 
income  taxes  In  1971  and  1972.  Wheth- 
er or  not  Snyder  actually  owes  the 
money  claimed  by  the  IRS  has  not  yet 
been  decided.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, Snyder  has  two  cases  pending  in 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Snyders  had  no  idea  that  the  IRS 
was  going  to  grab  their  property. 

About  10  of  the  IRS  agents  immedi- 
ately began  tagging  various  household 
goods,  equipment  In  Snyder's  work- 
shop, vehicles,  a  tractor,  and  nimier- 
ous  other  items  belonging  to  Snyder. 
(They  even  tagged  Snyder's  mother's 
pickup  truck. )  The  20  remaining  storm 
troopers  camped  around  the  edge  of 
the  Snyder  property  keeping  an  eye 
on  Snyder,  his  wife,  and  their  daugh- 
ter "preventing  them  from  Interfering 
in  the  seizure  of  Federal  property," 
Late  that  afternoon  the  IRS  brought 
In  a  moving  van  smd  three  wreckers 
and  proceeded  to  haul  their  loot  away. 

All  of  this  done  without  a  search 
warrant.  Because  Snyder  had  commit- 
ted no  crime— indeed,  the  IRS  would 
not  accuse  him  of  a  crime  because  this 
would  have  given  Snyder  the  opportu- 
nity to  a  trial  by  Jury— a  search  war- 
rant could  not  be  issued.  The  IRS, 
however,  got  around  this  obstacle  by  a 
technicality  called  a  writ  of  entry. 
This  order  of  entry,  along  with  section 
6331  of  the  IRS  Code,  allows  the  IRS 
to  seize,  by  force,  a  citizen's  property 
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without  due  process  of  the  law.  The 
IRS  seized  thousands  of  dollars*  worth 
of  property  from  the  Snyders  and  sold 
some  of  It  at  public  auction. 

The  Snyder  case  dramatically  dem- 
onstrates the  police-state  power  and 
mentality  of  the  IRS.  An  Internal 
Revenue  Service  official  in  Baltimore 
who  was  asked  to  explain  why  the  IRS 
sent  In  more  than  30  armed  men 
stated,  "When  resistance  Is  anticipat- 
ed, steps  are  taken  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  IRS  officials  •  •  *  Involved.  " 

Yet  Snyder,  a  father  of  three  who 
has  never  had  as  much  as  a  traffic 
ticket,  a  member  of  the  Dunkard 
Brethren  Church,  a  fundamentalist 
group  that,  like  his  Amlsh  neighbors, 
hews  to  ideals  of  pacifism,  hard  work, 
family  values  and  plain  living  and 
frowns  on  television,  movies  and  simi- 
lar worldly  diversions,  was  considered 
such  a  threat  to  require  more  than  30 
armed  men.  without  a  search  warrant, 
to  Illegally  seize  his  humble  posses- 
sions.* 


GET  MOVING  ON  TRADE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  Chicago  Sim-Times  editorial  of 
April  13,  which  strongly  supports 
Export  Trading  Company  legislation. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  en&ct 
legislation  that  will  create  Jobs,  reduce 
the  deficit  and  increase  the  GNP— but 
only  if  the  bill  is  scheduled  for  sub- 
committee consideration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
calling  upon  Chairman  Peter  Rodino 
to  schedule  this  important  legislation 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  the 
Sun-Times  has  said,  "the  bill  deserves 
bipartisan  support,"  and  it  deserves  it 
now. 

The  Sim-Tlmes  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Apr.  13, 
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Get  Moving  on  Trade 

Like  a  spring  thaw.  Congress  may  soon 
break  the  ice  Jam  blocking  the  most  vital 
trade  bill  In  years.  The  bill,  if  OKd,  could 
remedy  major  economic  woes  at  home  and 
ease  diplomatic  strains  with  a  key  ally, 
Japan. 

The  measure  would  help  expand  U.S. 
trade  by  creating  exporting  trading  compa- 
nies, like  the  world-famous  sogo  shosha 
trading  giants  that  have  fueled  Japan's  eco- 
nomic miracle. 

The  results  could  be  dramatic  here,  too. 
As  Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-Ill.)  notes,  this  is 
valuable  legislation.  It  could: 

Create  300.000  jobs  nationwide  as  early  as 
1985— more  than  14.000  of  them  In  Illinois. 

Reduce  the  swollen  federal  deficit  by  as 
much  as  $11  billion. 

Increase  this  country's  gross  national 
product  about  $30  billion. 
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The  ideas  behind  the  Export  Trading 
Companies  Act  work.  Such  companies 
handle  two-thirds  of  all  Japanese  exports. 
Look.  too.  at  success  in  West  Germany. 
Prance  and  Hong  Kong  with  similar  trade 
expediters.  Yet  our  cumulative  trade  deficit 
for  the  last  five  years  has  reached  $100  bil- 
lion. 

Trading  companies  help  export  products 
by  providing  luiowledge  and  financial  re- 
sources that  small-  and  medium-sized  com- 
panies lack.  Thousands  of  small  businesses 
know  little  of  foreign  customs,  laws  or  the 
risks  in  trade  ventures.  Thus  they  hold 
back— losing  both  markets  abroad  and  Jobs 
for  workers  at  home. 

Former  Sen.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  (D-IU.) 
first  pushed  a  similar  export  bill  to  passage 
in  the  Senate.  It  died  In  the  House.  Last 
year,  the  Senate  voted  93-0  to  ease  anti- 
trust obstacles  to  trading  companies.  A 
House  version,  with  more  than  100  co-spon- 
sors, was  approved  March  31  by  a  FV>reign 
Affairs  subcommittee. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  is  hung  up  in  the 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee.  Chairman 
Peter  W.  Rodino  (D-N.Y.)  should  look  at 
our  9  percent  unemployment  rate  and  other 
aspects  of  the  sagging  economy  and  then 
show  the  kind  of  dash  he  became  known  for 
during  the  Watergate  hearings.  Push  the 
trade  bill  out. 

In  dealing  with  global  competitors  In  the 
1980s,  anti-trust  adjustments  are  required. 
Once-valid  objections  to  banks  entering 
commerce  should  be  revised,  too.  Foreign 
banks  are  key  sources  of  capital  funds  for 
our  competitors.  To  ease  our  disadvantage 
in  that  area.  Stevenson's  wise  pltui  f>ermit- 
ted  banks  to  own  part  of  a  trading  company. 

The  Commerce  E>epartment  estimates 
that  every  $1  billion  Increase  in  exptorts  will 
create  31,000  U.S.  Jobs.  Unlike  foolish  pro- 
tectionists bills  aimed  at  Japan,  this  bill  is  a 
positive  way  to  compete  with  allies.  As  Hyde 
urges,  the  bill  deserves  bipartisan  support.* 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  DAY 
CARE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1982.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
5965,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  to  provide  for  additional  in- 
centives for  Individuals  to  use,  and  for 
firms  to  provide  facilities  for,  day  care. 

Present  law  provides  a  number  of 
such  incentives.  Including  the  fact 
that  a  credit  of  between  20  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  first  $2,400— $4,800  in  the 
case  of  more  than  one  dependent— of 
day  care  expenses  may  be  applied 
against  one's  tax  bill.  However,  many 
low  income  families  do  not  earn 
enough  for  the  tax  credit  to  be  of  use 
to  them,  since  they  have  tax  bills  of 
less  than  the  applicable  credit.  For 
this  reason.  I  feel  it  Is  Important  that 
the  tax  credit  be  made  refimdable.  so 
that  It  can  be  as  useful  to  the  lower- 
income  as  the  upper-Income  taxpayer. 

But  where  are  these  children  going 
to  be  cared  for?  Many  of  them  are 
placed  in  existing  profitmaklng  or  not- 
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for-profit  centers.  Even  though  there 
is  Federal  funding  for  day  care— al- 
though its  has  been  reduced  in  many 
States  because  of  the  priorities  set  by 
States  under  the  social  services  block 
grant— and  even  though  there  have 
been  some  tax  benefits  available  In  the 
past  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  day  care  centers— which  were  In- 
creased by  last  year's  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act— there  are  still  many 
more  children  In  need  of  day  care  than 
there  are  slots  available  to  them. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  supply  side 
of  this  equation,  my  bill  also  makes 
provision  for  tax  credits  to  go  to  firms 
which  construct  of  equip  day  care  cen- 
ters. A  10-percent  credit,  over  and 
above  existing  Investment  tax  credits, 
would  be  granted  to  a  taxpayer  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  In  equipping  a  day 
care  center.  A  5-percent  credit  would 
be  available  for  the  costs  of  the  actual 
construction  of  such  a  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  other 
body  passed  a  measure  making  the  day 
care  tax  credit  refundable.  It  also  pro- 
posed even  more  liberal  tax  credits  for 
business.  Thus,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  not  a  radical  measure,  but  a 
reasoned  proposal  directed  at  further 
gentle  stimulation  of  the  day  care  in- 
dustry so  that  children  who  need  qual- 
ity day  care  can  get  It  and  parents  who 
need  day  care  services  In  order  to  work 
can  obtain  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
become  cosponsors  of  H.R.  5965,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

H.R. 5965 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  make  the  credit  for  dependent 
care  expenses  a  refundable  credit  and  to 
allow  an  additional  investment  tax  credit 
for  dependent  care  center  property. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CREDIT  FOR  DEPENDENT  CARE 
EXPENSES  MADE  REFUNDABLE. 

(a)  In  general— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
6401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  excessive  credits  treated  as  over- 
payments) is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "44A  (relating  to  expenses 
for  household  and  dependent  care  services 
necessary  for  gainful  employment)."  after 
"lubricating  oil).",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  44A."  after  "31.  39". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  44A  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
expenses  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Sections  44C(b)(5).  44D(b)(S). 
44E(e)(l),  44P(g)(l),  440(b)(1)(B)  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "44A," 
after  "31,  39,". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  53  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limitation  based  on 
amount  of  tax)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 
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(4)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(b)  of 
such  Code  (defining  regular  tax)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  •',  44A."  after  "31,  39". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  credits)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting '44A,"  after  "31,  39,"  each  place  It 
appears. 

(C)  Clause  (1)  of  section  55(cK4KA)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  carryover  and  carry- 
back of  certain  credits)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ""44A."  after  "33,  39,". 

(5)(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  56  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax  deduction),  as  In 
effect  for  taxable  years  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983,  is  amended  by  inserting  •"44A." 
after  "31.  39,". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  56  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax  deduction),  as  in 
effect  for  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982,  is  amended  by  inserting  ■44A," 
after  ""39.  43.". 

(6)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  designation  of  income  tax 
payments  to  Presldental  Election  Campaign 
Fund)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •■44A.". 

SEC.  2.  ADDITIONAL  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  DEPENDENT  CARE 
CENTER  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of  investment 
tax  credit)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (ill),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(V)  In  the  case  of  dependent  care  center 
property,  the  dependent  care  percentage."' 

(b)  Dependent  Care  Percentage.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  46(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  amount  of  credit)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

""(G)  Dependent  care  percentage.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph- 

""(1)  In  general.— The  dependent  care  per- 
centage is— 

"'(I)  10  percent  In  the  case  of  dependent 
care  center  property  not  described  in  sub- 
clause (II).  and 

""(ID  5  percent  in  the  case  of  dependent 
care  center  property  which  (but  for  section 
48(qKI))  would  not  be  section  38  property. 

■"(11)  Regular  percentage  not  to  apply  to 

property  NOT  otherwise  SECTION  38  PROPER- 
TY.—The  regular  percentage  shall  not  apply 
to  any  dependent  care  center  property  to 
which  subclause  (II)  of  clause  (i)  applies." 

(c)  Dependent  Care  Center  Property  De- 
pined.— Section  48  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions;  special  rules)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (q)  as  subsection  (r) 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (p)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

""(q)  Dependent  Care  Center  Property.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart— 

""(1)  TREATKENT  as  section  38  PROPERTY.— 

for  the  period  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981,  dependent  care  center  property  shall 
be  treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  (other  than 
the  penultimate  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph). 

"(2)  Dependent  care  center  property  de- 
piNED.— The  term  'dependent  care  center 
property'  means  property  for  use  by  a  de- 
pendent care  center  property'  means  prop- 
erty for  use  by  a  dependent  care  center  If— 

'"(A)  such  center  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  section 
44A(c)(2),  and 

"'(B)  more  than  90  percent  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  such  center  Is  from  one  or  more 
of  the  following  sources: 
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"(i)  payments  which  are  employment-re- 
lated expenses  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 44A(cX2))  for  the  care  of  a  qualifying 
individual  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
44A(cHl))  outside  the  taxpayer's  household. 

(11)  amounts  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployer which  are  excludable  from  the  gross 
income  of  an  employee  under  section  129 
(relating  to  dependent  care  assistance  pro- 
grams), and 

•■(ill)  grants  received  from  a  SUte  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  M)l(a). " 

SEC.  3.  EPPECnVE  DATE. 

(a)  For  Srcnon  1.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  1  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1981. 

(b)  Fob  SscTiON  2.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  2  shall  apply  to  the  period 
after  E)ecember  31,  1981  (under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  UNION  FIRE 
COMPANY  NO.  1 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  pnn»sYLVAitiA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  members  of  Union 
Fire  Company  No.  1,  of  Hamburg,  Pa., 
who  will  be  celebrating  their  ISOtti  an- 
niversary beginning  with  a  banquet  on 
April  24.  1982. 

The  Union  Fire  Company  No.  1, 
enjoys  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
community  it  serves  and  not  only 
works  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens and  property  of  the  Hamburg 
area,  but  has  tirelessly  contributed 
time  and  effort  on  many  projects  to 
benefit  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  members  of  this  company  dem- 
onstrate every  day.  the  community 
spirit  of  helping  one  another,  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Nation.  I 
think  that  It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that 
their  accomplishments  should  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Union  Fire  Company 
No.  1,  of  Hamburg  and  will  wish  them 
many  more  years  of  continued  success. 
It  is  my  hope  that  their  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished 
continues  to  underline  the  Importance 
of  aiding  those  in  need.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE-LET  US 
DISPOSE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.    LOWERY    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  past  few  years  have  been 
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extraordinarily  difficult  for  electric 
utilities  using  nuclear  power.  The  acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island  was  the 
most  serious  In  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  industry.  However,  despite 
these  difficulties,  nuclear  energy  con- 
tinues to  provide  the  lowest  cost,  most 
reliable,  and  environmentally  reasona- 
ble source  of  electric  energy. 

In  1979,  70  licensed  nuclear  power- 
plants,  representing  9.6  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  installed  generating  ca- 
pacity, supplied  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  our  total  national  output  of 
electricity.  This  represented  the 
energy  equivalent  of  1.4  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day,  which  was  the-total 
Alaskan  region  oil  production  in  that 
year.  The  present  Installed  electric  ca- 
pacity of  approximately  50,000 
megawatts  from  nuclear  plants  alone 
Is  more  than  the  entire  U.S.  electric 
generating  capacity  from  all  available 
sources  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In 
addition  to  the  nuclear  plants  current- 
ly operating,  there  are  on  order,  and  in 
various  stages  of  construction,  96,000 
megawatts  of  nuclear  generation 
which,  when  completed  and  In  oper- 
ation, will  serve  to  Increase  nuclear 
electrical  generation  to  the  equivalent 
of  4.5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day— 
the  maximum  oil  importation  level  set 
by  President  Carter  after  1980. 

Nuclear  energy  unquestionably 
helps  to  reduce  our  foreign  oil  im- 
ports. No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  severe  economic  effects  that  the 
recent  rise  in  foreign  oil  has  had  on 
the  U.S.  economy.  In  1979  alone,  offi- 
cial OPEC  prices  about  doubled.  By 
1980  the  cost  of  imported  oil  had  risen 
to  $35  per  barrel— a  far  cry  from  the 
$2  to  $4  per  barrel  that  foreign  oil  cost 
prior  to  1973-74  Yom  Kippur  war, 
which  precipitated  the  Arab  oil  embar- 
go. 

The  cost  of  this  fuel  Is  the  basic 
reason  electric  rates  have  Increased 
dramatically  In  recent  years.  In  south- 
em  California  there  Is  no  coal,  no  hy- 
droelectric power,  and  only  a  limited 
supply  of  natural  gas.  The  primary 
fuel  San  Diego  Gas  &.  Electric  is  re- 
quired to  use  by  State  regulation  is  ex- 
pensive, low  sulfur  oil  which  has  risen 
in  cost  from  $2  a  barrel  in  1970  to 
around  $45  recently.  Consequently. 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Is  spending 
83  cents  out  of  every  utility  bill  dollar 
for  Its  fuel  and  purchased  energy. 
Their  customers  would  be  paying  sig- 
nificantly less  had  the  utility  been 
permitted  to  quickly  build  and  operate 
the  Sundesert  nuclear  power  plant. 
However,  the  permit  for  this  plant  was 
denied  after  years  of  expensive  regula- 
tory overkill. 

As  serious  as  the  rapid  escalation  In 
the  price  of  oil  may  be,  even  more  seri- 
ous Is  the  distinct  possibility  of  a  seri- 
ous curtailment  In  the  supply  of  for- 
eign oil,  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  entire  Western  World. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  the  oil  Imported 
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by  the  Western  World  originates  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  As  demonstrated  in 
the  1973-74  oil  embargo  and  the  more 
recent  loss  of  the  Iranian  oil  supply, 
any  sudden  cutoff  or  loss  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  will  have  a  major 
economic  impact  on  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  the  entire  world. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  we  must  develop  our 
capability  to  substitute  alternative 
fuels  for  that  oil.  One  method  is  to  in- 
crease the  uses  of  electricity.  Mass 
transportation  and  the  development  of 
electric  automobiles  will  require  signif- 
icant increases  in  our  electric  energy 
supply.  And.  in  many  areas,  particular- 
ly in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
country,  the  only  practical  substitute 
for  oil-fired  heating  units  will  be  elec- 
tric heating  using  heat  pumps.  Howev- 
er, the  only  practical  methods  of  sup- 
plying the  necessary  increases  in 
future  electrical  energy  usage  will  be 
from  coal  and  nuclear-powered  utility 
plants.  And.  of  the  two.  the  nuclear  al- 
ternative is  clearly  the  better  choice 
from  an  environmental  perspective. 

That  the  nuclear  option  is  a  sound 
environmental  choice  is  supported  by 
Ansel  Adams,  world-famous  photogra- 
pher and  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club 
board  of  directors  for  35  years.  He 
demonstrates  his  support  for  nuclear 
energy  in  the  following  quote: 

The  fight  against  nuclear  power  has 
turned  Into  a  holy  war  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  I  get  annoyed  with  people  who  are 
opposed  to  things  because  it's  fashionable. 
And  the  southwestern  United  States  is  suf- 
fering t>ecause  of  it.  Stripping  the  land  for 
the  production  of  coal  and  utilizing  coal- 
bumlng  plants  are.  I  think,  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  utilizing  clean,  controlled  nu- 
clear plants.  Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that 
plants  shouldn't  be  run  under  disciplined 
management  with  safety  and  security  guide- 
lines. But.  after  all.  Three  Mile  Island  has 
set  off  what  you'd  think  Is  the  next  Civil 
War.  And  yet  nothing  really  happened.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  that  compares  to  the  stuff 
I've  seen  In  the  Southwest  at  the  Pour  Cor- 
ners coal  plant.  The  sky  is  no  longer  blue, 
the  country's  being  raped  by  strip  mining, 
precious  water  Is  being  used  to  sluice  out 
the  coal.  And  someday  that  coal  will  give 
out.  Nuclear  power  Is  very  clean,  and.  If  well 
managed,  I  think  It  Is  the  only  logical  souree 
of  energy  we  have.  I  don't  go  along  with  the 
holy  war  at  all. 

Therefore,  as  even  Ansel  Adams 
agrees,  from  an  environmentalist 
standpoint,  nuclear  Is  the  best  near- 
term  option  for  Increasing  our  energy 
capacity.  Therefore,  environmentalists 
will  be  much  better  served  by  working 
to  make  nuclear  energy  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  H.R.  5016.  the  Nuclear  Waste  Man- 
agement Policy  Act,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  which  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive national  policy  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste. 

One  of  the  most  significant  obstacles 
blocking  the  nuclear  option  is  the 
public  concern  over  the  disposal  of  nu- 
clear wastes — often  referred  to  as  the 
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Achilles  heel  of  the  nuclear  industry. 
However,  when  viewed  objectively,  the 
waste  problem  Is  manageable. 

Assuming  a  rapidly  expanding  nucle- 
ar program,  the  total  volume  of  waste 
generated  in  the  entire  United  States 
annually  in  the  year  2000  could  be 
stored  in  a  cube  less  than  40  feet  on  a 
side.  In  contrast,  a  year's  worth  of  ash 
from  just  one  modem  coal  plaint  piled 
40  feet  high  would  cover  4  acres  of 
land. 

Furthermore,  the  technology  re- 
quired to  dispose  of  nuclear  waste  has 
already  been  developed.  Key  steps  in 
the  process  are  currently  in  operation 
on  a  commercial  scale  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  We  are  entirely 
capable,  from  a  technological  stand- 
point, of  moving  to  institute  a  safe  and 
environmentally  acceptable  waste 
management  program. 

What  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  is  resolve  the  issue  from  a  political 
standpoint.  Every  year  we  go  round 
and  around.  And  while  we  debate  the 
issue,  unprocessed  nuclear  wastes  con- 
tinue to  build  up  in  temporary  storage 
facilities  nationwide.  This  poses  more 
of  a  threat  to  the  environment  and  to 
the  public  health  and  safety  than  any 
permanent  repository  could  possibly 
be. 

The  Issue  is  not  so  much  whether  we 
can  solve  the  problem.  We  can.  The 
question  is  how  and  when.  The  "how" 
will  hopefully  be  resolved  by  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  jurisdiction  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  And  the  "when" 
will  hopefuUy  be  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. We  simply  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
long the  Issue  any  longer.* 
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this  statute  served  its  purpose  in  1976. 
but  with  an  Inflation  rate  of  69.5  per- 
cent occurring  within  a  6-year  period, 
the  figures  set  under  previous  law 
become  quickly  outdated.  Statistics 
show  that  the  $20,000  wage  limitation 
would  be  equal  to  $33,900  today.  Need- 
less to  say,  our  small  farmers  are  find- 
ing it  extremely  difficult  to  stay  under 
such  a  limitation  and  still  pay  decent 
wages  to  their  workers. 

My  bill  proposes  to  raise  this  paid 
wages  figure  to  a  more  realistic  one  of 
$35,000.  This  figure  is  then  to  become 
Indexed  annually  with  the  rate  of  in- 
flation so  that  these  gaps  previously 
created  by  inflation  will  no  longer 
strangle  our  small  farmers. 

I  propose  to  further  amend  the  stat- 
ute by  increasing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees permitted  to  work  to  the 
number  of  15,  before  compensation 
taxation  can  occur.  Many  farmers 
would  gladly  hire  additional  help 
when  needed,  but  again,  constraints 
through  present  law  forbid  this  with- 
out the  additional  financial  repercus- 
sions. 

Yes,  we  all  hope  the  Interest  rates 
will  soon  fall,  the  credit  markets  ease, 
and  inflation  continues  Its  decline  so 
our  farmers  can  again  prosper.  But 
until  then,  they  need  our  help  and 
they  need  It  now.  This  small  but  sig- 
nificant change  in  current  law  may  be 
enough  to  save  them  from  financial 
hardship  today.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
6082.« 


HELP  FOR  THE  SMALL  FARMER 


CALIFORNIA'S  BOTTLE 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
no  one  can  deny  that  our  small  farm- 
ers rest  on  the  brink  of  financial  disas- 
ter. Paced  with  low  revenues,  a  tight 
credit  market,  and  high  production 
costs,  their  future  looks  bleak  and  dis- 
heartening. But  there  also  exists  an 
underlying  snag  In  current  taxation 
law.  of  which  many  are  unaware,  that 
could  cause  enough  financial  hardship 
to  break  the  small  farmer.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  6082,  to  cor- 
rect this  snag  by  amending  the  present 
unemployment  compensation  taxation 
ruling  which  applies  to  agricultural 
labor.  Under  law  created  in  1976,  a 
farmer  becomes  locked  into  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes  if  the 
farmer:  First,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  in  a  calendar  year  paid  wages 
of  $20,000  or  more  for  agriculture 
labor,  or  second,  employs  at  least  10 
individuals  on  each  of  some  20  weeks 
during  the  calendar  year.  I  am  sure 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

*  or  cAuroRwiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Peter  Steinhart  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  27.  1982. 

California  has  long  been  the  leading 
State  in  the  use  of  the  Initiative  proc- 
ess enabling  our  citizens  to  directly 
pass  those  laws  they  wish  to  Initiate 
themselves.  In  our  general  elections 
this  November  we  will  have  a  number 
of  these  propositions  to  consider  and 
pass  judgment  upon. 

One  such  measure  placed  on  the 
ballot  by  Callfomlans  Against  Waste 
win  require  a  5-cent  refundable  depos- 
it on  all  beer  and  soft  drinks  sold  in 
cans  and  bottles,  and  will  require 
stores  to  redeem  empty  containers  of 
those  brands  they  sell.  Mr.  Steinhart's 
article  Is  well  worth  thoughtful  read- 
ing. 

The  article  follows: 
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CALiroRNiA's  Bottle  Initiativi:,  It  Passed, 

May  Save  More  Thaw  Bottles 

(By  Peter  Steinhart) 

For  more  than  a  decade.  FYed  Martin,  a 

founder  of  Citizens  Against  Waste,  has  been 

trying  to  get  people  to  think  about  garbage. 

It  Isn't  an  easy  task.    "It's  an  unglamorous 

problem. "  Martin  acknowledges.    For  most 

people,  it  ends  at  the  curbside  when  they 

put  out  their  garbage  cans.  And  out  of  sight 

is  out  of  mind." 

But  It  Isn't  out  of  Martin's  mind.  And  it 
isn't  really  out  of  sight.  You  see  It  every- 
where. Garbage  bags  slopped  down  the  sides 
of  a  gully.  Junked  cars  In  the  bushes.  Bot- 
tles along  the  roadside.  The  leavings  of  a  so- 
ciety swelled  on  production  but  not  too  in- 
terested in  decomposition.  For  some,  the 
sight  of  It  Is  heartless.  It  speaks  of  a  people 
who  feel  no  responsibilities  to  things  or  to 
men.  A  bottle  tossed  out  the  window  of  a  car 
says.  "I  don't  care  where  it  came  from  or 
where  it's  going.  And  I'm  not  too  fond  of 
you,  either." 

Beverage  containers  are  a  large  part  of 
litter.  Callfomlans  throw  away  7  billion  of 
them  a  year,  about  15,000  of  them  a  minute. 
With  cans  and  Iwttles  In  mind,  Martin 
helped  to  form  Citizens  Against  Waste,  an 
organization  that  has  pressed  the  state  Leg- 
islature to  pass  a  deposit  law.  For  more  than 
10  years,  the  Legislature  has  considered  and 
rejected  the  law.  But  now  It  looks  as  if  Mar- 
tin's efforts  wlU  bear  fruit.  Callfomlans 
Against  Waste  has  qualified  a  bottle  bill  as 
an  Initiative  on  the  November  ballot.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  of  California,  the 
bottle  bin  will  require  a  5-cent  refundable 
deposit  on  all  t>eer  and  soft  drinks  sold  In 
cans  and  bottles,  and  will  require  stores  to 
redeem  empty  containers  of  those  brands 
they  sell. 

It  wasn't  the  heartlessness  of  litter  that 
got  Martin  Interested  In  deposit  laws.  Ten 
years  ago,  he  began  to  realize  that  we  were 
running  out  of  places  to  put  garbage. 
Around  the  edges  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  for 
example,  mountains  of  trash  were  rising, 
and  already  pressing  ominously  against 
limits  imposed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
filled  Its  own  dumpsite  and  now  trucks 
waste  40  miles  south  to  Mountain  View, 
which  uses  It  to  fill  baylands  for  a  future 
shoreline  park.  But  next  year.  Mountain 
View's  parkstte  will  be  filled,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco must  look  farther  afield,  to  the  hills 
east  of  San  Jose  or  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Cities  all  over  the  country  are  facing 
similar  problems.  As  existing  dumps  fill, 
garbage  must  be  trucked  greater  distances. 

Garbage  also  brings  political  problems. 
Cities  often  move  their  dumps  far  beyond 
the  city  limits,  imposing  their  refuse  upon 
country  folk  who,  In  all  likelihood,  moved 
out  of  the  city  to  get  away  from  just  such 
Indignities.  Disputes  over  the  location  of 
dumpsltes  have  been  fought  recently  In  a 
half  dozen  California  counties.  At  Los  Ange- 
les' Mission  Canyon,  residents  have  fought 
for  years  over  the  siting  of  a  landfill  dump. 
Martin  understood  the  waste  of  waste 
early.  When  others  were  talking  of  compost- 
ing and  live  Christmas  trees,  he  was  trying 
to  work  out  ways  to  reuse  solid  waste  as  an 
energy  source  or  a  building  material.  Those 
were  disappointing  times.  Garbage  does  not 
convert  to  energy  cheaply.  And  people  per- 
sist In  thinking  of  garbage  as  something  to 
be  abandoned,  rather  than  reused.  Callfor- 
nlans  still  toss  out  46  million  tons  of  gar- 
bage a  year.  It  piles  high  In  trash  mounds, 
leaches  an  Increasing  amount  of  toxic  chem- 
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ical  residues,  and  requires  us  to  use  enor- 
mous amounts  of  energy  to  replace  the 
used-up  artifacts. 

What  Martin  has  come  to  understand  Is 
that  there  Is  no  overall  solution  to  garbage. 
It  will  arrive,  like  the  problem.  In  pieces. 
And  Martin  has  what  he  hopes  will  be  a 
piece  of  the  solution  in  the  bottle  bill— 6% 
of  our  municipal  wastes  are  made  up  of  bev- 
erage containers. 

The  bottle  bill  has  regularly  been  burled 
in  the  Legislature  by  steel  and  aluminum 
companies,  brewers  and  soft-drink  bottlers, 
retailers  who  don't  want  to  clear  merchan- 
dise off  shelves  to  make  room  for  empty 
bottles,  and  labor  leaders  who  fear  the  loss 
of  Jobs  in  bottling  plants.  But  polls  show 
that  more  than  80%  of  Califomians  want 
such  a  law.  The  bottle  bill  Is  endorsed  by  a 
wide  range  of  interest  groups  Including  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Assn.,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  the  California  Federation  of  Co-ops 
and  the  Caliiomia  College  Republican 
Lobby. 

At  first  sight,  the  bottle  bill  Is  an  anti- 
Utter  law.  Federal  studies  show  that  In  the 
seven  states  that  have  passed  such  laws, 
roadside  litter  declined  by  80%  or  more. 
Supporters  of  the  bill  say  the  state  of 
Michigan  saved  $15  million  a  year  in  road- 
side cleanup  costs  after  passing  a  bottle  bill. 
The  beverage  Industry's  advertising  organi- 
zation. Keep  America  Beautiful,  hopes  to 
counter  the  argument  with  television  ads 
which  proclaim  "only  people  pollute,"  a 
slogan  that  echoes  the  opponents  of  hand- 
gun control,  as  if  to  say,  "when  throwaways 
are  outlawed,  only  outlaws  will  have  throw- 
aways."  It  is  ironic  that  in  the  1930s,  when 
throwaway  containers  were  introduced,  the 
bottlers  advertised  them  with  pictures  of 
fishermen  gaily  tossing  them  into  lakes. 

But  for  Martin,  the  bottle  bill  is  much 
more  than  a  question  of  litter.  "Litter  is  cer- 
tainly a  big  component  and  one  of  the 
things  we  are  going  to  stress.  But  the  impor- 
tant reasons  for  this  bill  are  materials  use 
and  energy  savings. "  A  variety  of  studies 
show  that  deposit  laws  save  energy.  An  Illi- 
nois study  concluded  that  reflllable  bottles 
use  less  than  half  the  energy  that  one-way 
bottles  use.  A  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion study  contends  that  nationwide  use  of 
reflllable  bottles,  as  recommended  by  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages under  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  could 
save  29  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year.  Citizeixs 
Against  Waste  estimates  that  an  all-return- 
able system  in  California  could  save  104  mil- 
lion gallons  of  oU  a  year. 

Reusable  containers  also  save  materials.  A 
national  returnable  container  system  would 
reduce  the  demand  for  imported  bauxite, 
now  used  most  heavily  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  cans,  by  80%.  Returnable  cans 
also  save  water.  A  reflllable  bottle  that 
makes  10  tripe  back  to  the  bottler  uses  less 
than  half  the  water  required  to  manufac- 
ture and  process  a  new  bottle. 

But  bottlers  claim  that  l)ecause  recycled 
bottles  are  bulkier,  they  require  more  trucks 
and  fuel  to  transport  and  therefore  use  up 
more  energy  than  throwaways.  Other  criti- 
cisms of  the  bill  center  upon  its  effect  upon 
employment.  Some  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the 
manufacture  of  bottles  and  cans.  But  It  is 
clear  that  more  Jobs  will  open  up  to  truck- 
ers, retail  clerks  and  bottling  company  em- 
ployees. A  California  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  study  estimates  that  there 
would  be  a  net  gain  of  4.781  Jobs  In  Califor- 
nia if  the  bUl  passes.  In  Michigan,  a  similar 
law  created  3.500  more  Jobs  than  it  elimlnat- 
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ed.  Most  of  the  Jobs  gained  are  at  the  lower 
skills  level,  and  would  benefit  groups  like 
teen-agers  that  have  high  unemployment 
rates. 

And  there  may  also  be  savings  to  the  con- 
sumer. Proponents  of  the  deposit  bill  point 
out  that  retumables  are  30%  to  65%  cheap- 
er than  throwaways.  The  president  of  Coca- 
Cola,  U.S.A.,  told  a  Senate  sut>commlttee 
that  "Coke  sold  in  food  stores  in  non-return- 
able packages  Is  priced,  on  the  average,  30% 
to  40%  higher  than  Coca-Cola  in  returnable 
bottles."  The  contents  of  a  soft-drink  can 
cost  only  a  few  pennies;  most  of  the  cost  is 
in  the  packaging.  The  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration estimated  that  under  a  nation- 
al returnable  system,  consumers  coul'i  save 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year. 

If  deposit  legislation  is  so  commeifdable. 
why  didn't  the  Legislature  pass  a  bottle  bill? 
Largely  t>ecause  the  bottlers  have  long  expe- 
rience arguing  against  deposit  legislation. 
Deposit  laws  were  first  proposed  in  the 
19408,  not  as  anti-litter  laws,  but  as  at- 
tempts by  local  bottlers  to  impede  the 
growth  of  national  t)evera«e  distributors. 
The  laws  were  not  passed,  and  national 
bottlers  and  brewers,  using  lightweight  con- 
tainers and  the  public  subsidy  of  municipal 
dumps,  enjoyed  competitive  advantages  over 
local  bottlers,  who  relied  upon  retumables. 

Bottlers  and  metal  companies  oppose  the 
recycling  law  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Bottlers  fear  that  the  public,  having  put  up 
a  deposit,  may  conclude  the  product  Is  more 
expensive  and  buy  less  of  it.  Steel  compa 
nles  oppose  the  bill  because  It  reduces  the 
market  for  their  product.  Aluminum  compa- 
nies would  have  an  increased  market  for 
aluminum  under  a  returnable  system.  But 
the  older  aluminum  foundries,  which  have 
paid  off  their  construction  costs  and  which 
operate  under  energy  contracts  signed  in 
the  days  of  cheap  electricity,  use  bauxite 
rather  than  recycled  aluminum.  The  book- 
keeping favors  the  old  plants  over  newer 
plants  which  are  stUl  paying  off  construc- 
tion costs  and  higher  electricity  rates. 

Because  of  these  cosU.  bottlers,  metal 
companies  and  retailers  have  ponied  up  a 
fair  amount  of  money  for  political  cam- 
paigns. Brewer  William  Coors  once  estimat- 
ed that  bottlers  spent  $20  million  a  year  to 
defeat  deposit  laws.  In  most  of  the  sUtes 
that  have  deposit  laws,  the  beverage  indus- 
try defeated  the  laws  in  the  legislatures,  but 
succumbed  to  popular  initiative  campaigns. 

But  the  California  bottle  bill  currenUy 
looks  promising.  And  in  qualifying  It  for  the 
t>allot,  Martin  has  gotten  people  to  think 
about  the  problem  of  garbage.  The  bottle 
bill  could  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing 
people  that  garbage  Is  not  something  that 
simply  vanishes  at  the  curb.  And  that,  in  a 
materialistic  age,  could  be  a  revolutionary 
idea.* 


"NEVER  AGAIN"-DAY  OP  RE- 
MEMBRANCE OP  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGl 

or  raw  TORK 

III  Tm  HOUSE  OF  RCPRZSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20.  under  an  act  passed  by  Congress 
with  my  support,  our  Nation  officially 
observes  the  "Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Victims    of    the    Nazi    Holocaust"— 
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known  as  Yom  Ha  Shoa  to  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

On  this  day  we  are  reminded  of  per- 
haps the  most  abhorrent  of  all  eras  in 
modem  world  history— the  era  of  the 
Nazis  where,  in  the  period  before  and 
during  World  War  II,  some  6  million 
innocent  Jewish  men,  women,  and 
children  were  murdered. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  dwell  on  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust  on  the  Day 
of  Remembrance.  We  should  use  this 
occasion  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principle  that  such  a  travesty  should 
never  again  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Never  again  should  the  mass  murder 
of  innocent  people  be  conducted  by  a 
government  or  regime  and  ignored  by 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Never 
again  must  tyranny  be  allowed  to  com- 
pletely overrun  freedom.  Never  again 
should  man's  inhumanity  to  man  be 
manifested  in  such  a  fashion  as  the 
Holocaust. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  also  created 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
as  a  permanent  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Its  purpose  Is  to  make  our  citi- 
zens of  all  faiths  aware  of  the  un- 
speakable crimes  committed  by  the 
Nazis. 

Last  year,  a  dramatic  meeting  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Council.  It  was  the 
first  International  Liberators  Confer- 
ence in  Washington.  At  this  meeting 
those  who  were  liberated  from  the 
concentration  camps  met  those  who 
helped  to  liberate  them.  The  stories 
that  were  exchanged  gave  us  perhaps 
the  most  compelling  of  all  reasons 
why  we  as  a  nation  should  lead  the 
effort  to  avert  any  future  Holocaust. 

On  the  Day  of  Remembrance,  let  us 
pledge  to  rid  our  own  Nation  of  the 
various  forms  of  religious  intolerance 
which  shows  disturbing  signs  of  in- 
crease. Acts  of  anti-Semitism  have  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  2 
years,  evoking  new  levels  of  anxiety 
among  those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  We 
must  set  the  example  as  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world  that  we  con- 
sider freedom  of  religion  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  In  fulfilling  our 
purpose  as  a  nation. 

Finally  on  this  day,  let  us  not  forget 
the  oppression  which  Jews  face  in  na- 
tions such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Ethio- 
pia, Poland,  and  Syria.  Let  us  raise  our 
voice  in  protest  and  let  us  use  what- 
ever leverage  we  have  over  those  of- 
fending nations  who  persecute  persons 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Let 
the  world  40  years  after  the  Holocaust 
show  Itself  to  be  more  enlightened  and 
tolerant  of  all  people.* 
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MENACHEM  Z.  ROSENSAFT 
SPEAKS  OUT  POR  ETHIOPIAN 
JEWRY 


HON.  BIU  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  11.  Menachem  Z.  Rosen- 
saf  t  spoke  at  a  rally  to  condemn  perse- 
cution of  the  Palasha  Jews  in  Ethio- 
pia. The  rally  was  held  by  the  Interna- 
tional Network  of  Children  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors,  of  which  Mr.  Ro- 
sensaft  is  president.  I  attended  this 
rally  and  was  very  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
International  Network's  efforts  to  free 
the  Palashas  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Ethiopian  Government. 

The  Palasha,  many  believe,  are  more 
threatened  by  genocide  than  any 
other  group  of  Jews  In  the  world.  The 
International  Network  has  taken  up 
their  cause,  because,  explains  Mr.  Ro- 
sensaft,  "As  the  heirs  of  the  6  million 
Jews  who  perished  during  the  Holo- 
caust, we  constitute  a  moral  force 
whose  voice  can  have  an  impact  on 
mankind.  We  must— and  we  shall— 
raise  this  voice  on  behalf  of  all.  Jews 
and  non-Jews  alike,  who  are  subjected 
to  persecution  and  oppression  any- 
where in  the  world." 

Not  only  children  of  the  Holocaust, 
but  all  of  us,  share  the  responsibility 
to  speak  out  against  persecution  wher- 
ever it  occurs.  I  am  hopeful  that  great- 
er public  awareness  of  the  plight  of 
the  Palasha  will  bring  about  increased 
efforts  to  bring  them  to  Israel  and  to 
improve  the  lot  of  those  who  remain 
in  E^thiopia. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Rosenssift's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

STATEKKNT     by     MKNACHm     Z.     ROSENSATT, 

Chairman  or  tot  International  Network 
OF  Children  or  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors 

For  more  than  six  months— almost  since 
its  formal  esUbllshment  on  September  13. 
1981— the  International  Network  of  Chil- 
dren of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  has 
been  deeply  Involved  In  the  struggle  to  save 
the  persecuted  and  largely  abandoned 
Jewish  community  of  Ethiopia  from  annihi- 
lation. We  swore  to  ourselves  that  we  would 
bring  their  desperate  plight  to  public  con- 
sciousness, and  that  we  would  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  enable  them  to  live  in  free- 
dom, safety  and  dignity  in  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Why?  What  prompted  us  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  Jews  whom  we  have  never  seen, 
with  whom  we  have  nothing  in  common 
except  our  Jewishness?  The  reason  is  simple 
and  fundamental  to  our  collective  being.  If 
our  parents  survived  the  greatest  cataclysm 
In  history  and  had  the  courage  and 
strength,  despite  all  their  suffering,  to  give 
us  life,  it  was  for  a  purpose.  We  have  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  them,  to  the  past 
and  to  ourselves.  While  the  commemoration 
of  the  Holocaust  and  its  victims  lies  at  the 
heart  of  all  our  activities,  that  alone  is  not 
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sufficient  to  justify  our  existence  as  human 
beings  and  Jews. 

We  do  not  have  the  right  to  be  exclusively 
retrospective  and  introspective,  to  concen- 
trate only  on  the  past  and  on  ourselves.  As 
the  heirs  of  the  Six  Million  Jews  who  per- 
ished during  the  Holocaust,  we  constitute  a 
moral  force  whose  voice  can  have  an  impact 
on  mankind.  We  must— and  we  shall— raise 
thU  voice  on  behalf  of  all.  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike,  who  are  subjected  to  persecution 
and  oppression  anywhere  in  the  world,  or 
who  are  threatened  by  annihilation. 

We  have  learned  from  our  parents'  tragic 
experiences  that  the  greatest  crime  is  indif- 
ference to  the  suffering  of  others.  Because 
of  who  we  are,  we  may  never  be  passive,  or 
allow  others  to  be  passive,  in  the  face  of 
anti-Semitism  or  any  other  form  of  racial, 
ethnic  or  religious  hatred,  for  we  know  only 
too  well  that  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
apathy  and  silence  was  embodied  forever  in 
the  flames  of  Auschwitz  and  the  mass- 
graves  of  Bergln-Belsen. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  world— including 
most  of  the  Jewish  world— closed  its  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  slaughter  of  European 
Jewry.  Today,  some  25.000  Ethiopian  Jews 
face  destruction,  and  once  again  there  is 
almost  universal  sUence.  With  a  few  noUble 
exceptions,  Jewish  organizations  and  Jewish 
leaders  have  placed  the  cause  of  Ethiopian 
Jewry  near  the  bottom  of  their  list  of  prior- 
ities, and  have  remained  silent.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  pleads  helpless- 
ness, and  Is  sUent.  The  United  Nations  is 
busy  defaming  and  harassing  Israel  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  fate  of  persecuted  Jews, 
and  reaffirms  its  utter  venality  by  its  si- 
lence. 

Only  the  State  of  Israel  exists  as  a  refuge 
for  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia.  These  victims  of 
brutality  and  evil  desperately  want  to  go  to 
Israel,  and  Israel  stands  ready  to  receive 
them  Just  as  it  stands  ready  to  receive  all 
Jews.  We  want  to  assure  Consul  General 
Lavie  and  the  Government  of  Israel  that  we 
wholeheartedly  support  each  and  every  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia  to 
Israel,  and  that  we  stand  ready  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  help. 

Today,  we  proclaim  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  the  world:  So  long  as  Jews  will  be 
persecuted,  whether  in  Ethiopia  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  whether  in  Arab  countries  or 
elsewhere,  so  long  as  the  enemies  of  our 
people  persist  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  us, 
so  long  as  human  beings  anywhere  will  be 
oppressed,  our  united  voice  will  be  heard 
and  our  presence  wlU  be  felt.  We,  whose 
roots  are  embedded  in  ashes,  will  never 
forget  that  above  all  else,  we  are  our  broth- 
ers' keepers.* 


SOVIET  JEWISH  EMIGRA-nON 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1982 
•  Mrs.  MAR'nN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  exists  widespread  docu- 
menUtlon  of  the  drop  In  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  and  of  gross  human 
rights  violations  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
officials.  I  rise  today  to  voice  my  objec- 
tion to  that  state  of  affairs. 

Emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union    has    dropped    drastically    in 
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recent  years,  from  21,471  exits  In  1980 
to  9.447  In  1981,  and  Is  now  at  a  rate 
that  Is  the  lowest  of  the  past  decade. 
Reduced  emigration  reflects  not  only  a 
denial  of  basic  and  accepted  human 
rights,  but  a  direct  violation  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union,  a 
signatory  to  the  act,  has  consistently 
violated  that  portion  of  the  act  which 
establishes  the  right  of  all  persons  to 
emigrate. 

Various  explanations  for  the  re- 
duced emigration  level  exist.  The 
Soviet  Union  allows  Jews  to  leave  only 
in  two  cases— in  order  to  return  to 
their  homeland  of  Israel  and  In  order 
to  be  reunited  with  direct  family.  In 
most  cases,  application  to  emigrate  Is 
contingent  on  having  an  invitation  to 
join  famUy  members  in  Israel.  Having 
won  release  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
some  emigrants  drop  out  of  the  migra- 
tion to  Israel  and  choose  to  settle  in 
some  other  cotintry  Instead.  This  con- 
tradicts the  emigrant's  stated  Interest 
In  returning  to  his  homeland  or 
family,  and  points  to  discontent  with 
life  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  real 
reason  for  emigration.  Obviously, 
these  cases  embarrass  Soviet  officials 
and  challenge  their  claim  that  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  fully 
protected. 

Probably  a  more  powerful  reason  for 
the  reduced  level  of  emigration,  how- 
ever. Is  the  decline  In  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Increasing  hostility  in  relations 
among  the  superpowers  leaves  the 
Soviet  Union  little  incentive  to  behave 
in  accordance  with  declared  American 
interests. 

Simultaneous  with  the  decrease  in 
emigration  has  been  an  increase  In 
Soviet  anti-Semitism.  Personal  harass- 
ment of  known  Jews  by  the  KGB  and 
the  MVD  is  manifest,  and.  Increasing- 
ly, reports  revealing  official  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  suppress  and  eradicate  expres- 
sion of  Jewish  culture  are  heard.  Dis- 
ruption of  Jewish  religious  meetings 
and  celebrations,  confiscation  of  reli- 
gious property,  and  Incarceration  of 
prominent  Jewish  leaders  and  wor- 
shippers, are  not  imusual.  Like  Its  emi- 
gration policy,  the  Soviet  Union's  offi- 
cial anti-Semitism  contradicts  its  dec- 
laration to  honor  international  agree- 
ments on  human  rights— agreements 
which  In  this  case  call  for  an  end  to 
racial  discrimination  and  a  prohibition 
on  efforts  to  promote  racial  superiori- 
ty. 

Congressional  attempts  to  secure  the 
release  of  several  well-known  refuse- 
nlks— Jews  who  have  been  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate— reflect  admirable 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
The  effort  to  broaden  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  must  not 
be  relaxed,  but  should  be  expanded  to 
show  concern  for  all  Russians  who 
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desire,  for  any  reason,  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  contradictions  and 
injustice  inherent  in  Soviet  emigration 
policy  are  obvious,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  of  both  political 
parties  will  urge  the  Soviets  to  adopt  a 
fair  and  open  emigration  policy.* 


UNITED  CAMPUSES  TO  PREVENT 
NUCLEAR  WAR 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  new  organization  that  is  work- 
ing on  our  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  bring  about  a  more  ration- 
al and  acceptable  national  policy  on 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  Campuses  To  Prevent 
Nuclear  War  (UCAM).  chaired  by  Dr. 
Peter  Stein,  vice  provost  at  Cornell 
University,  is  currently  organizing  lec- 
tures, seminars,  and  other  events  fo- 
cused on  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  on 
more  than  335  campuses,  including  at 
least  one  college  or  university  in  each 
of  the  50  States.  Most  of  these  events 
will  be  held  this  Thursday.  April  22. 
Some  events  have  already  been  held 
and  others  have  been  scheduled  for 
later  In  the  week. 

These  activities  are  being  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  Ground  Zero, 
which,  as  our  colleagues  know,  is  a 
nonpartisan,  educational  group  that 
has  organized  community-based  events 
dealing  with  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
for  this  entire  week. 

I  strongly  support  the  work  that 
UCAM  is  doing,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  educate  the  American 
people  about  the  dangers  posed  by  nu- 
clear war  and  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent such  a  terrible  catastrophe  from 
occurring. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  people  of  this  country  raise  their 
voices  to  let  their  Government  know 
where  they  stand  on  these  most  criti- 
cal issues.  As  elected  representatives, 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  exploring 
every  possible  option  for  reducing  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  conflict.  Thus.  I 
commend  UCAM  for  the  work  it  is 
doing  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  Interested  in  knowing 
at  which  schools  UCAM  has  been 
active.  Thus,  I  am  inserting  a  list  of 
these  schools  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Additional  information  about 
the  work  of  UCAM  can  be  obtained 
from  its  national  office,  which  is  locat- 
ed at  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
suite  1101,  in  Washington,  D.C.  (tele- 
phone: 202-296-5600). 

List  op  Schools 

(Note.— Asterisks  Indicate  representatives 
on  Steering  Committee.) 
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ALABAMA 

University  of  Alabama,  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Birmingham,  Auburn  University. 
Birmingham-Southern  College.  University 
of  South  Alabama.  Spring  Hill  College.  Tus- 
kegee  Institute. 

ALASKA 

University  of  Alaska.  Northwest  Comm 
College.  Sheldon  Jackson  College. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University.  University  of 
Arizona.  Scottsdale  Comm  College. 

ARKANSAS 

University  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas  State 
University,  Arkansas  Tech.  Hendrix  College, 
Ouachita  Baptist  University. 

CALIFORNIA 

UC  Davis.  UC  Davis  Medical  CentA-.  UC 
Los  Angeles.  UC  San  Diego.  UC  Santa  Bar- 
bara. UC  Santa  Cruz,  Canada  Comm  Col- 
lege. Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  Mt.  San  Ja- 
cinto College,  Pepperdlne  University.  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Salano  Comm  College. 
San  Diego  State  University.  University  of 
San  Francisco.  Stanford  University.* 

COLORADO 

Adams  State  College.  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. 

CONNECTICUT 

Central  Connecticut  State  College.  Con- 
necticut College.  Fairfield  University.  Mid- 
dlesex Comm  College.  Wesleyan  University. 
Yale  University.* 

DELAWARE 

University  of  Delaware. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLITMBIA 

American  University.  Catholic  University. 
Georgetown  University. 

FLORIDA 

Eckerd  College.  University  of  Florida. 
Florida  Atlantic  University.  Florida  SUte 
University,*  North  Florida  Junior  College. 
Palm  Beach  Comm  CoUege.  University  of 
South  Florida,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Semi- 
nary. U  Western  Florida. 

GEORGIA 

Emory  University.  Floyd  Junior  College. 
Georgia  Southern  CoUege.  Georgia  Tech, 
Mercer  University. 

HAWAII 

University  of  Hawaii. 

IDAHO 

Boise  State  University  and  University  of 
Idaho. 

ILUNOIS 

Argonne  National  Labs.  Barat  College. 
Bethany  Seminary,  Brandley  University. 
University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  College. 
DePaul  University,  Highland  College.  Illi- 
nois College.  University  of  Illinois.  Illinois 
State  University.  Morton  College,  North- 
western University.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 

INDIANA 

Anderson  College.  Ball  SUte  University. 
Indiana  SUte  University,  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. St.  Joseph's  College.  Wabash  Col- 
lege. 


Clarke  College.  Clinton  Comm.  College. 
Grinnell  College.  University  of  Iowa.  Luther 
CoUege.  MarshaUtown  Comm.  CoUege.  Mt. 
Mercy  CoUege.  Mt.  St.  Claire  CoUege.  Uni- 
versity of  Northern  Iowa. 

KANSAS 

University  of  Kansas.  Marymount  CoUege, 
Ottowa  University. 
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KENTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky.  Midway  College, 
Morehead  SUte  University. 

LOUISIANA 

L.S.U.  and  McNeese  SUte  University. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine  and  University  of 
Southern  Maine. 

MARYLAND 

Prostburg  SUte  College.  Goucher  CoUege. 
Hood  College,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
University  of  Maryland.  Montgomery 
Comm.  College. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst  College.  Berkshire  Comm.  Col- 
lege, Boston  CoUege,  Boston  University. 
Bradford  College,  Brandeis  University.* 
Clark  University.  Pltchburg  State  College, 
Hampshire  CoUege,  Harvard  University, 
Harvard  Medical  Area. 

CoUege  of  Holy  Cross.  Lesley  CoUege.  Uni- 
versity of  Lowell.  U  MassachusetU-Amherst. 
M.I.T..*  Mt.  Holyoke  CoUege,  Northeastern 
University.  Regis  CoUege.  Salem  SUte  Col- 
lege, Smith  College,  Tufts  University,  WU- 
liam  College. 

MICHIGAN 

Ferris  SUte  College,  Kendall  School  of 
Design,  Macomb  Comm  CoUege,  U  of  Michi- 
gan—Ann Arbor,  U  of  Michigan— Dearborn, 
Michigan  SUte  University.  Oakland  Univer- 
sity. Washtenaw  County  College,  Wayne 
SUte  University.*  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. 

MINNESOTA 

Bemidje  SUte  University.  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Mankato  SUte  University.  McAlister 
College.  U  MlnnesoU— Duluth,  U  Minneso- 
U— Minneapolis.  St.  Mary's  College,  Winona 
SUte  College. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian  Jr.  CoUege,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mississippi  SUte  Univ..  U  Southern 
Mississippi.  Tougaloo  College. 

MISSOURI 

U  Missouri— Kansas  City.  Washington 
University.  Webster  CoUege. 

MONTANA 

University  of  Montana  and  Montana  SUte 
University. 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton  University  and  University  of 
Nebraska. 

NEVADA 

University  of  Nevada— Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Colby-Sawyer  College.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. Keene  SUte  CoUege.  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  White  Pines  College. 

NEW  JERSrr 

Caldwell  College,  County  College  of 
Morris,  Drew  University.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Rutgers— New  Brunswick.  Stockton 
SUte  College,  Trenton  SUte  CoUege. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  SUte  University  and  Western 
New  Mexico  University. 

NEW  YORK 

Adelphi  College,  Albany  Medical  College. 
Albert  Einstein  CoUege  of  Medicine*.  Bard 
CoUege.  Barnard  CoUege.  CUNY.  CUNY 
Graduate  School,  Colgate  University.  Co- 
lumbia University*.  Cooper  Union. 

ComeU  University*,  Cortland  CoUege.  Ei- 
senhower College.  Elmira  College,  Empire 
State  CoUege,  Hamilton  College.  Hartwlck 
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College,  Hobart  College,  Hofstra  University. 
Hunter  College. 

Ithaca  CoUege.  Jefferson  Comm  College. 
John  Jay  College,  Keuka  CoUege.  Lehman 
College,  Manhattan  College.  Manhattan 
Comm  College.  ManhattanviUe  College. 
Nassau  Comm  College.  New  School  for 
Social  Research. 

NY  Medical  CoUege.  NYC  Technical  Col- 
lege. NYU— Washington  Square,  Public 
Health  Research  Inst.  R.P.I.,*  University  of 
Rochester.  Saint  Lawrence  University.  Skid- 
more  College,  Sloan-Kettering  Institute. 
SUNY-Albany. 

SUNY-Binghamton.  SUNY— Buffalo.* 
SUNY-Predonia.  SUNY-New  Paltz, 
SUNY— Stony  Brook.  Syracuse  University.* 
Utica  CoUege.  Vassar  CoUege.  Wagner  Col- 
lege. William  Smith  College. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Duke  University.  East  Carolina  Universi- 
ty. Guilford  College,  North  Carolina  Cen- 
tral.* North  Carolina  SUte.  imC- Chapel 
HiU.  UNC-Charlotte.  UNC— Greensboro. 
UNC-Wllmington.  Shaw  University.  Wake 
Forest  University,  Western  Carolina  Univer- 
sity. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mary  College. 

OHIO 

Antioch  College.  Bowling  Green  Universi- 
ty, Case-Western  Reserve.  Cleveland  SUte 
University.  Dyke  College.  Hiedelberg  Col- 
lege. John  Carroll  University.  Miami  Uni- 
vrslty.  CoUege  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Mt.  Union 
College,  Oberlin  CoUege,  Ohio  SUte— Lima. 
Ohio  University.  Ursuline  CoUege.  Youngs- 
town  SUte  University. 

OKLAHOMA 

Cameron  University.  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University.  Oklahoma  SUte  University. 

OREGON 

Lewis  &  Clark  College.  University  of 
Oregon  Oregon  SUte  University.  I*acific 
NW  College  of  Art.  Warner  Pacific  College. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bryn  Mawr  College.  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity. Clarion  SUte  CoUege.  Dickinson 
College.  Elizabethtown  College,  Gettysburg 
CoUege,  Haverford  CoUege,  JuniaU  College. 
Lehigh  County  Comm  CoUege. 

Mansfield  State  CoUege,  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege. Penn  SUte  University.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  CoUege  of  Tex- 
tiles and  Sciences,  Slippery  Rock  State  Col- 
lege. Swarthmore  CoUege.  Theil  College. 
Villanova  University. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Brown  University.  Rhode  Island  CoUege. 
Rhode  Island  School  of  E>esign.  University 
of  Rhode  Island. 

SOirrH  CAROLINA 

Coker  College,  F^irman  University.  Lander 
CoUege.  Presbyterian  College,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  DakoU  School  of  Mines  and  South 
DakoU  SUte  University. 

TENNESSEE 

Belmont  College.  MaryviUe  CoUege. 
Middle  Tennessee  SUte  U.  Southwestern  at 
Memphis.  University  of  the  South.  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee,  VanderbUt  University.* 

TEXAS 

Baylor  University  University  of  Houston. 
Incarnate  Word  College.  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  Univ  St.  Edward's  University  St. 
Mary's  University,  University  of  St. 
Thomas,   San   Antonio   College,   Southern 
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Methodist  University,  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

Texas  Lutheran  College.  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity. Texas  Wesleyan  College.  U  Texas- 
Austin.  U  Texas— Dallas.  U  Texas— El  Paso. 
U  Texas— Health  Science  Center  U  Texas- 
San  Antonio.  Trinity  University,  West 
Texas  State  University. 

UTAH 

Utah  SUte  University. 

VERMONT 

Middlebury  College.  School  for  Interna- 
tional Training.  Vermont  Technical  College. 
University  of  Vermont. 

VIRGINIA 

Eastern  Mennonite  CoUege.  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  Holllns  College.  University 
of  Virginia.  Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity. College  of  WUllam  and  Mary. 

WASHINGTON 

Central  Washington  University.  Gonzaga 
University.  University  of  Washington. 
Washington  SUte  University.  Whitworth 
CoUege. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bethany  CoUege.  Concord  College.  Davis 
&  Elkins  CoUege.  West  Virginia  Inst,  of 
Technology.  West  Virginia  University. 
Wheeling  College. 

WISCONSIN 

CtuToU  College,  Marquette  University,  Mt. 
Senario  College,  Northland  CoUege,  Vlterbo 
CoUege.  U  Wisconsin— LaCrosse.  U  Wiscon- 
sin—Madison. U  Wisconsin— Plattevllle.  U 
Wisconsin— Stevens  Point. 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming. 

CANADA 

University  of  Toronto.** 


THE  IRS  STRIKES— AND  THE 
RULES  KEEP  CHANGING 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  example  of  the  heavy- 
handed  and  abusive  tactics  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  tax 
collection  practices  which  would  be 
stopped  by  passage  of  H.R.  4931,  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act  (TPA),  is  the 
following  letter  I  received  from  a  citi- 
zen in  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir:  Why  should  we  taxpayers  have 
to  combat  the  IRS  as  though  they  were  an 
enemy?  They  are  not.  They  must  obey  the 
rules  the  same  as  anyone  else.  Rules  that 
Congressmen,  like  you.  lay  down  in  the 
House. 

I  am  a  Kings  Pointer,  class  of  1942.  and  I 
am  thoroughly  famUiar  with  "Rules  and 
Regulations."  When  the  rules  are  laid  down, 
they  go  for  "aU  hands"  which  includes  the 
admirals. 

The  IRS  has  just  tried  their  "hassle"  act 
on  my  1979  tax  return.  I  promptly  wrote 
back,  quoting  their  rules  and  regulations, 
and  told  them  "You  are  In  error!"  Scare  me? 
No  way!  I've  already  faced  death  many 
times  in  torpedoings.  bombings,  strafings. 
and  worse  through  the  eye  of  two  hurri- 
canes. 
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I  am.  however,  fed  up  with  the  way  they 
change  the  rules  month  by  month.  You 
Congressmen  are  going  to  have  to  lay  down 
rules  for  them  to  abide  by  and  set  up  defi- 
nite prison  terms  if  they  faU  to  obey  the 
rules.  No  wrist  slaps.  No  dismissals.  Prison 
terms  like  everyone  else  gets  when  they  dis- 
obey. 

Good  luck  in  your  fight.  I  am  with  you  all 
the  way.* 


DICK  OTTINGER  PROTESTS 
REAGAN'S  HAITIAN  REFUGEE 
POUCY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Including  In  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent speech  which  was  presented  by 
my  good  friend  from  New  York,  Rep- 
resentative Dick  Ottinger,  at  a  sym- 
posium on  Haitian  refugees  held  at 
the  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  oh  April  18,  1982. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  I  commend  Rep- 
resentative Ottinger  for  his  steady 
voice  of  outrage  over  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's ideologically  biased  ref- 
ugee and  human  rights  policies.  Dick 
Ottinger  has  helped  to  lead  the  fight 
against  President  Reagan's  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  blacks  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  those  abroad. 

I  thsuik  Dick  Ottinger  for  his  lead- 
ership in  these  grave  matters,  and 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues his  recent  speech  on  the  plight 
of  Haitian  refugees: 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  tragic 
plight  of  Haitian  refugees,  and  the  political 
dimensions  to  this  important  issue. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  alarming 
tut  to  the  racist  government  of  South 
Africa,  its  support  for  tax  exemptions  for 
racist  institutions  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 
its  decision  to  eliminate  the  "extended  vol- 
untary departure  program"  for  Ethiopian 
refugees  are  aU  indicative  of  this  Adminis- 
tration's total  disregard  for  the  human 
rights  of  blacks  in  the  United  SUtes  as  well 
as  those  abroad. 

The  Administration's  policies  toward  Hai- 
tian refugees  constitutes  a  shocking  discrim- 
ination inconsistent  with  the  treatment  of 
other  refugees.  These  poUcies  violate  rights 
that  have  traditionaUy  been  afforded  to 
those  seeking  political  asylum  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Indeed,  it's  the  President's  Haitian  refu- 
gee policy  which  is  the  most  flagrant  exam- 
ple of  a  raciaUy  biased  refugee  and  human 
rights  poUcy. 

In  the  past  20  years,  about  800.000  Hai- 
tians left  their  country,  according  to  the 
State  Department.  During  January  through 
September,  1981.  over  1.000  Haitians  per 
month  entered  the  United  SUtes. 

On  July  31,  1981.  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion announced  that  its  policy  would  be  one 
of  indefinite  imprisonment  of  Haitians  untU 
they  receive  exclusion  hearings.  This  policy 
was  an  abrupt  change  from  that  which  al- 
lowed for  the  release  of  deUined  Haitians  to 
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voluntary  agencies  and  sponsors  while  the 
refugees  awaited  hearings. 

Today,  there  are  well  over  2,000  Haitians 
at  17  detention  centers  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  a  recent  article  In  Neios- 
week,  these  detention  centers  were  de- 
scribed as  resembling  "concentration 
camps." 

Detention  in  remote  facilities  clearly  Im- 
pedes fair  hearings  of  asylum  claims.  First, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  fair  consider- 
ation of  an  asylum  claim  in  a  prison  setting. 
Second,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  de- 
tainee to  seek  witnesses  which  may  be  cru- 
cial to  the  claim.  Finally,  the  policy  of  de- 
tention in  remote  facilities  thwarts  the  Hai- 
tians rights  to  effective  counsel  as  provided 
for  In  immigration  regulations. 

This  policy  also  has  a  chUling  effect  on 
our  historical  commitment  to  those  who 
have  valid  claims  to  political  asylum.  The 
Administration  is  simply  reversing  Ameri- 
ca's humanitarian  tradition  of  aiding  indi- 
viduals fleeing  repressive  regimes  that 
engage  in  brutal  violations  of  human  rights. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  la  bound  by 
treaty  and  by  law  to  grant  political  asylum 
to  undocumented  non-citizens  who  have  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  should 
they  be  returned  to  their  homelands. 

However,  as  is  consistent  with  Reagan's 
Ideologically  and  racially  biased  refugee  and 
human  rights  policy,  the  Administration 
has  argued  that  Haitians  are  fleeing  Haiti 
for  strictly  economic  reasons  and  that  there 
Is  no  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
should  they  be  returned.  This  is  a  transpar- 
ently discriminatory  program  designed  to 
deport  Haititm  nationals. 

By  the  Department  of  State's  very  own 
admission,  the  human  rights  climate  in 
Haiti  Is  exceedingly  repressive.  In  its  Report 
to  Congress  on  International  human  rights 
practices  in  1981,  the  SUte  Department  re- 
ported that  "Haiti  has  had  a  long  and  trou- 
bled history  of  autocratic  rule  characterized 
by  many  periods  of  political  insUbility  and 
human  rights  abuses.  ' 

Many  of  the  refugees  currently  In  Ameri- 
can detention  centers  insist  that  economic 
conditions  in  Haiti  simply  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  political  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample. Haitian  officials  expropriate  peasant 
farmland  with  the  passive  consent  of  the 
government.  The  Haitian  Government  ex- 
ploits lu  people  economically,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  massive  arbitrary  arrests  and  im- 
prisonment, total  disregard  for  the  right  to 
fair  trial,  and  absolutely  no  toleration  what- 
soever for  political  dissent. 

Indeed,  in  a  ruling  that  indicated  that  a 
large  number  of  Haitian  refugees  have  valid 
claims  to  political  asylum  that  are  being  ig- 
nored by  our  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  Judge  James  L.  King  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  ruled  that  the  mere  act  of 
seeking  asylum  elsewhere  was  viewed  by  the 
Haitian  regime  as  an  act  of  opposition  to  its 
leader,  Jean  Claude  (Baby  Doc)  Duvaller. 
Judge  King  went  on  to  note  that  an  appli- 
cant for  political  asylum  could  expect  to  be 
"Imprisoned  and  executed"  in  Haiti. 

Judge  King's  ruling  clearly  shows  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  Is  engaged  in  racist 
policies  to  deny  refugees  the  freedoms  that 
have  been  extended  to  so  many  other  refu- 
gees. In  his  ruling,  the  Judge  wrote:  'These 
Haitians  who  came  to  the  United  States 
seeking  freedom  and  Justice  did  not  find  It. 
Instead,  they  were  confronted  with  an  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  deter- 
mined to  deport  them. " 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  been  opposing 
the  Reagan  Administration's  racist  refugee 
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and  human  rights  policies.  I  have  written  to 
Attorney  General  William  French  Smith, 
urging  the  Administration  to  renew  the  poli- 
cies which  allow  for  detainees  to  be  tempo- 
rarily released  to  voluntary  agencies.  Some 
of  you  may  have  seen  my  letter  to  the 
Editor  which  recently  appeared  in  News- 
week,  pointing  out  the  devastating  plight  of 
Haitian  refugees.  I  have  also  been  in  touch 
with  the  Haitian  Refugee  Center,  which  is 
currently  involved  In  a  federal  lawsuit  chal- 
lenging the  legality  of  I,N.S.  procedures  and 
the  policy  of  Indefinite  imprisonment  of 
Haitian  refugees.  Finally.  I  initiated  a  letter 
to  President  Reagan,  which  nearly  70  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  co-signed,  protest- 
ing his  Immigration  policies. 

I  would  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  this  fight 
by  expressing  your  sentiment  to  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith.  We  simply 
cannot  let  this  racist  Administration  reverse 
America's  humanitarian  tradition  of  aiding 
those  who  flee  from  the  worst  human  rights 
offenders  in  the  world.* 


April  21,  1982 


STUDENTS  AT  CARNEGIE- 
MELLON  UNIVERSITY  COM- 
PLETE A  REPORT  ON  FIRE 
SAFETY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PKlflfSYLVAJCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  the  publication  of 
a  study  undertaken  by  students  from 
the  School  of  Urban  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, the  Department  of  Elngineerlng 
and  Public  Policy  and  the  Department 
of  Social  Sciences  at  Camegle-MeUon 
University.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  This 
report.  "Fire  Safety:  A  Comparative 
Risk  Assessment."  Identifies  key  issues 
in  fire  safety  with  a  view  to  formulat- 
ing effective  policies  In  these  areas. 
The  report  demonstrates  how  impor- 
tant the  careful  analysis  of  outside 
study  groups  can  be  in  providing  ob- 
jective gtiidellnes  and  benchmarks  for 
people  in  public  policy  positions. 

The  report  makes  two  key  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  fire  loss  In  our 
Nation: 

One.  Improved  data  collection  can 
be  cost  effective  in  meeting  the  goal  of 
national  fire  loss  reduction  by  helping 
to  target  efficient  investment  in  Inter- 
vention and  prevention  strategies;  and 

Two.  A  greater  effort  by  government 
agencies  is  needed  to  Introduce  the 
public  to  fire  safety  detection  and  sup- 
pression devices  as  well  as  to  educate 
people  to  react  appropriately  to  fires. 

The  report  also  suggests  other  im- 
portant areas  for  exploration  such  as 
tax  incentives,  government  assistance, 
reduction  in  Insurance  premiums,  liti- 
gation for  failure  to  install  fire  safety 
devices  and  government  surveillance 
and  stimulation  of  private  sector  solu- 
tions. 

This  report  highlights  several  of  the 
major  fire  safety  problems  to  focus  on 
the  development  of  a  more  coordinat- 


ed national  fire  prevention  policy.  In 
addition,  this  report  suggests  impor- 
tant roles  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  helping  to  reduce  fire  loss.  However, 
the  future  of  having  a  coordinated  na- 
tional fire  prevention  program  seems 
bleak  because  the  Reagan  fiscal  year 
1983  proposed  budget  does  not  include 
fimding  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion (USFA),  the  lead  agency  for  co- 
ordinating the  Federal  fire  prevention 
and  control  effort. 

The  possible  dismantling  of  the 
USFA  has  become  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  firefighters.  State  and  local 
government  officials,  and  community 
leaders  around  the  country.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology,  which  I  chair,  will  hold 
hearings  this  spring  on  this  Nation's 
fire  problem  and  the  USFA. 

Inquiries  regarding  "Fire  Safety:  A 
Comparative  Risk  Assessment"  should 
be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sandra  Rocco, 
Department  of  Engineering  and  Public 
Policy.  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213.* 
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PEACE  •  •  •  AND  LET  IT  BEGIN 
WITH  ME 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
former  Secretary  of  State  Mike  Hew- 
lett, of  Illinois,  addressed  the  Cardinal 
Stritch  Assembly  of  the  Fourth 
Degree,  Knights  of  Columbus.  This 
group  is  made  up  of  more  than  30 
councils  from  throughout  the  south- 
em  suburbs  of  Cook  Coimty. 

As  his  theme,  Mike  chose.    'Peace 

•  •  •  And  Let  It  Begin  With  Me.'  It 
was  a  fine  message  he  delivered,  one 
geared  to  our  troubled  times,  and 
today  I  want  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Chicago  Catholic.  Jan.  IS.  1982] 

Peace  •  •  •  And  Let  It  Begin  With  Me 

The  following  speech  was  presented  to  the 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  Assembly  of  the 

Knights  of  Columbus  Fourth  Degree  at  Its 

annual  "Patriotic  Night." 

(By  Michael  J.  Howlett) 

In  1955.  a  Jewish  song  writer  in  Beverly 
HUls,  Calif.,  and  his  wife— Sy  Miller  and  Jill 
Jackson— wrote  a  song  everybody  here  has 
heard. 

Many  of  the  people  In  this  room  must 
know  it  from  memory.  It  Is  In  the  monthly 
missals  printed  by  J.  S.  Paluch  Co.  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  archdiocese. 

It  has  l>een  sung  at  the  Vatican  In  Italian. 
It  has  been  sung  by  an  Illinois  high  school 
choir  at  the  Pioneer  Palace  in  Kiev,  Russia. 
Mahalia  Jackson  sang  it  in  Thailand.  Billy 
Graham  sang  it  in  Portuguese  with  a  chorus 
of  2.500  voices  in  Brazil. 

Each  of  you.  I'm  sure,  has  either  sung  it 
or  listened  to  it  at  the  Offertory  of  the  Mass 
In  your  own  parish  church.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened; I'm  not  going  to  sing  It  here  myself. 


I'm  only  going  to  speak  the  lines.  But  the 

melody    will    spring    Immediately    to    your 

mind. 

Let  there  be  peace  on  earth,  and  let  It  begin 

with  me! 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth,  the  peace  that 

was  meant  to  be. 
With  God  as  our  Father,  brothers  all  are 

we. 
Let  me  walk  with  my  brother  in  perfect  iiar- 
mony. 
Even  spoken,  without  music,  the  words 
have  a  poetic  rhythm.  The  melody  is  equal- 
ly simple,  up  and  down  the  scale  in  the  key 
of  C  with  only  one  accidental  F-sharp.  they 
emphasize  the  words  "peace "  and  "walk" 
and  "step." 

The  range  is  short.  You  don't  have  to  be 
Pavarottl  to  be  able  to  sing  It.  The  simplici- 
ty of  It  sticks  in  your  mind,  like  "Silent 
Night"  or  the  Londonderry  Air  or  Stephen 
Foster's  tunes.  You  leave  the  church  hum- 
ming. 

But  it  wasn't  Just  the  melody  of  "Peace  on 
Earth"  that  won  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  from  the  Freedom  Founda- 
tion, or  the  Brotherhood  award  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
or  the  hearts  of  millions  around  the  world. 
It  was  the  thought  expressed  in  the  lines. 
It  appeals  to  a  world  that  has  had  It  with 
strife,  and  violence,  and  hatred. 

TTiere's  not  much  we  can  do  about  the 
conflicts  In  northern  Ireland,  or  Afghani- 
stan, or  the  Middle  East.  Or  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sadat.  Or  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  our  President  ...  or  our  Pope.  Or 
the  race  to  find  who  can  build  the  deadliest 
weapons  the  quickest  to  blow  up  the  human 
race. 

But  we  can  do  something  for  peace  on 
earth.  We  can  let  It  begin  with  each  of  us.  It 
is  a  do-it-ourselves  project.  We  can  recognize 
God  as  our  Father  and  every  man  as  our 
brother.  We  can  live  in  peace,  moment  by 
moment,  starting  with  ourselves. 

Tonight  Is  "Patriotic  Night"  in  the  Cardi- 
nal Stritch  Assembly.  But  the  Fourth 
Degree  of  our  order  is  the  patriotism  degree, 
and  every  day  is  really  a  day  to  be  patriotic. 
Every  fourth  degree  member  must  swear 
to  support  the  Constitution.  This  Implies 
support  of  social  justice  and  brotherhood  as 
much  as  bearing  arms  for  national  defense. 
Patriotism  Is  love  of  country— in  peace  as 
in  war.  We  are  obliged  to  fight  when  our 
country  needs  us.  but  millions  of  patriots 
never  fired  a  gun  in  their  lives. 

Here  In  the  Chicago  archdiocese,  largest 
In  the  United  SUtes,  we  have  special  rea- 
sons to  love  our  country  and  be  thankful  for 
the  encouragement  It  has  given  our  faith. 

The  first  white  men  around  here  were 
Catholic  Frenchmen  who  came  specifically 
to  bring  our  faith  to  the  Indians.  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  said  Mass  in  1673  In 
what  is  now  Chicago. 

The  first  settler  in  Chicago  was  a  black 
Catholic,  Jean  Baptlsle  Point  du  Sable.  We 
had  a  Catholic  parish  in  Chicago.  St. 
Mary's,  before  we  had  a  city  government. 

Today,  more  than  40%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  the  two  counties  of  Lake  and  Cook 
are  members  of  our  faith.  2.386.000  souls  In 
444  parishes.  Our  parochial  school  system 
also  is  the  largest  In  the  country,  with 
190,000  students. 

The  freedom  of  worship  we  enjoy  is  guar- 
anteed by  our  government,  the  oldest  con- 
stitutional democracy  in  the  world— and  the 
best.  The  love  of  country  whiclv  motivated 
our  first  president.  George  Washington, 
should  be  a  beacon  to  all  of  us. 

In  1790.  President  Washington  said:  "The 
government   of   the   United   States,   which 
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gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution 
no  assistance,  requires  only  that  they  who 
live  under  its  protection  should  demean 
themselves  as  good  citizens  in  giving  it  on 
all  occasions  their  effectual  support." 

Under  the  protection  of  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Catholic  faith  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth.  In  1776.  the  year  of  Independence, 
we  had  one  Catholic  for  every  120  citizens. 
By  1800,  it  was  one  for  53;  by  1850,  one  for 
11.  Since  1950,  it  has  been  better  than  one 
for  five. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Church  among  our 
fellow  countrymen  was  made  obvious  with 
the  election  of  a  Catholic  president,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  in  1960.  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
every  mayor  since  1933  has  been  a  Catholic. 
Between  125,000  and  150,000  adults  con- 
vert to  our  faith  in  the  United  SUtes  every 
year.  We  hear  only  of  the  famous  ones,  such 
as  Knute  Rockne,  Clare  Booth  Luce,  Hey- 
ward  Broun,  Sen.  Stephen  Douglas  or  Sen. 
Robert  Wagner,  author  of  the  Wagner  labor 
relations  act.  Some  became  religious  leaders, 
such  as  Mother  Seton  and  Frances  Allen, 
daughter  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot. 
Ethan  Allen. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  contributions  of 
Catholics  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  our 
country.  The  list  would  fill  a  library  with 
books.  But  it  serves  no  purpose  to  brag. 
There  Is  work  to  be  done. 

We  can  express  our  love  of  our  country  by 
our  work  with  men  and  women  of  other 
faiths  for  social  justice,  and  by  an  example 
of  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

There  is  no  problem  we  cannot  solve  by 
work  and  sacrifice,  be  it  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  energy  shortages,  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  a  decline  in  moral  standards,  or 
international  tensions. 

For  a  place  to  start,  we  can  find  inspira- 
tion in  the  peace  song  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Married  couple.  Sy  Miller  has  been  dead  for 
more  than  10  years,  but  Jill  Jackson  Miller, 
a  grandmother  now.  is  still  going  strong 
from  coast  to  coast,  carrying  her  message  to 
peace  committees  of  the  United  Nations  and 
anybody  else  willing  to  listen. 

To  find  peace,  we  start  with  ourselves.  As 
the  song  concludes: 
Let  peace  begin  with  me;  let  this  be  the 

moment  now. 
With   every   step   I   take,   let  this  be  my 

solemn  vow: 
To  take  each  moment  and  live  each  moment 

in  peace  eternally. 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth.  And  let  It  begin 
with  me.« 


ROY  N.  WINKLER 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  com- 
msinder  of  the  Congressional  Squad- 
ron of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  I  have  had 
the  opp>ort\mlty  to  meet  many  fine  in- 
dividuals. One  of  them  Is  Roy  Winkler. 
Lt.  Col.  Roy  N.  Winkler  will  be  retir- 
ing from  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  after  26  years  and  16  days  of 
service.  He  began  his  military  career  in 
May  1956  after  getting  his  commission 
from  the  ROTC  program  at  Rutgers 
University  in  New  Jersey.  He  entered 
pilot  training  at  Kinston  Air  Base  in 
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North  Carolina  and  got  his  wings  at 
Vance  AFB  in  Enid,  Okla.  From  pilot 
training  he  was  assigned  to  the  962d 
Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control 
Squadron  of  the  551st  AEW  Wing 
(ADC)  at  Otis  AFB,  Mass. 

As  a  pilot  and  aircraft  commander 
he  flew  over  4.500  hours  in  the  RC-121 
Super  Constellation  radar  patrol  air- 
craft. For  career  broadening,  he  volun- 
teered for  the  air  traffic  control  field 
in   1962.   After   graduating   from   the 
ATC  officers  school  at  Keesler  AFB, 
Miss.,  he  was  assigned  to  Okinawa.  He 
served  as  a  crew  chief  and  later  as  a 
watch  supervisor  in  the  highly  com- 
plex Kadena  approach  control  facility. 
Upon  his  return  from  overseas  In 
1965,  he  was  assigned  as  the  Flight  Fa- 
cilities Officer  in  the  1908th  Commu- 
nications Squadron  at  England  AFB. 
La.  A  year  had  not  yet  gone  by  when 
he  was  alerted  for  a  Vietnam  assign- 
ment in  "Project  Phylis  Ann. "  He  as- 
sisted In  establishing  the  flying  train- 
ing portion  of  this  project  while  at 
England    AFB.    The    venerable    C-47 
"Gooney  Bird"  was  the  aircraft  flown 
in  this  program.  It  has  received  a  $2.6 
million  retrofit  of  classified  equipment 
and  was  designated  as  an  EC-47.  An 
interesting   sidelight    of   this    assign- 
ment was  that  he  was  designated  as  a 
pilot   on   a   ferry   crew.   These   ferry 
crews  flew  the  aircraft  from  a  base  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
Saigon    via    Alaska.    Midway,    Wake 
Island.  Guam,  and  the  Philippines. 

After  flying  947  hours  in  combat— 
160  missions— he  returned  to  Westover 
AFB,  Mass.,  in  February  1968.  Here, 
then  Major  Winkler  served  as  a  squad- 
ron commander  for  the  1917th  Commu- 
nications Squadron. 

In  1970  Major  Winkler  was  assigned 
to  the  Pentagon,  where  he  served  as  a 
staff  officer  in  the  air  traffic  control 
branch  of  the  Flight  and  Airspace 
Management  Division.  In  1972  an  op- 
portunity arose  to  move  across  the  Po- 
tomac River  to  downtown  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  to  serve  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  headquarters. 
Now  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Winkler 
worked  as  an  air  traffic  controller  spe- 
cialist in  the  terminal  procedures 
branch  of  the  Air  Traffic  Services.  His 
valuable  input  in  this  area  provided  an 
update,  an  improvement  in  the  entire 
air  traffic  system. 

In  1977.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Winkler 
was  assigned  as  the  liaison  officer  for 
the  National  Capital  Wing.  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  at  Boiling  AFB.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  early  1979  he  was  addition- 
ally assigned  as  the  liaison  officer  to 
the  Congressional  Squadron,  Civil  Air 
Patrol. 

During  his  26-year  career.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Winkler  has  amassed  over 
8,000  flying  hours.  His  decorations  in- 
clude the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
Meritorious  Service  Medal.  Air  Medal 
with   8   oak  leaf  clusters.  Air  Force 
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Commendation  Medal,  and  the  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal. 

After  such  a  distinguished  career.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  thank  and  commend  Roy 
Winkler  on  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  country,  and  its  people.* 


STUDENT  AID:  NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVZS 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  to  refocus  the 
debate  on  college  student  aid. 

The  Reagan  administration  argues 
that  student  aid  is  a  luxury  that  we 
cannot  afford.  Others  bemoan  the  cuts 
merely  because  they  have  become  ac- 
customed to  such  aid. 

SPKNDIIfG  OR  IirVISTIHO? 

I  wonder  if  both  may  be  missing  the 
point.  The  debate  concentrates  too 
much  on  budget  questions  and  not 
enough  on  what  investments  make 
sense  for  the  country.  I  believe  that 
cutting  our  investment  in  higher  edu- 
cation will  only  worsen  our  current 
economic  troubles  and  degrade  our 
long-term  productivity. 

Sure,  we  can  cut  waste  in  student  aid 
programs  by  targeting  aid  to  students 
with  the  greatest  needs  juid  by  speed- 
ing up  the  collection  of  delinquent 
loans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wholly 
support  efforts  to  target  aid  to  those 
students  with  proven  needs. 

But  a  needs  test  is  one  thing. 
Making  wholesale  cuts  and  changes  in 
the  student  aid  program  is  another. 
Those  cuts  would  shut  out  millions  of 
students  from  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

That  could  foster  an  Intellectual  re- 
cession. 

THK  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROGRAM 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
proposals  would  cut  student  aid  by 
about  50  percent  from  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  combined  proposals  would  elimi- 
nate about  2.4  million  student  aid 
awards  nationwide  and  prevent  some 
600,000  graduate  students  from  par- 
ticipating Ln  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

In  North  Dakota,  these  administra- 
tion proposals  would  also  cut  aid  in 
half,  dropping  it  from  $15  million  to 
$7.5  million.  As  a  result,  our  State's 
colleges  and  universities  would  distrib- 
ute 10,000  fewer  awards  to  students 
with  real  needs.  Some  2,000  graduate 
and  professional  students  would 
become  ineligible  for  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans,  on  which  so  many  depend. 

Reagan  administration  officials  say 
that  these  cuts  will  help  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  that  college  education 
is  the  responsibility  of  students  and 
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parents,  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Hard  work  will 
solve  the  problems,  they  say. 

In  my  view,  things  are  not  that 
simple. 

NORTH  DAKOTA'S  PLIGHT 

Self-support  is  no  answer  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  students  in 
North  Dakota.  With  the  farm  econo- 
my at  a  50-year  low  and  Jobs  in  sharp 
decline,  many  students  simply  caimot 
earn  enough  to  cover  all  college  costs. 
Nor  is  the  State  of  North  Dakota  able 
to  fUl  this  gap  itself. 

Cutting  aid  to  most  college  students 
would  put  them  in  the  same  Catch  22 
as  our  farmers:  How  do  you  make  it 
when  your  income  is  falling  and  your 
costs  are  rising? 

Hundreds  of  North  Dakota  college 
and  graduate  students— and  their  par- 
ents—have written  to  me  to  say  they 
might  have  to  quit  college  if  Congress 
approves  the  administration's  plan. 

This  deeply  concerns  me. 

Higher  education  for  the  wealthy 
alone  is  no  education;  it  is  an  affront 
to  a  democratic  society. 

A  PRESH  LOOK  AT  STUDENT  AID 

We  should  remember  that  a  well-tar- 
geted program  of  student  aid— aid  to 
students  with  proven  need— is  not  a 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  an 
essential  investment  in  our  economic 
well-being. 

Nor  should  we  regard  a  solid  student 
aid  program  as  a  competitor  with  our 
national  defense.  Instead,  we  should 
see  that  "Education  is  the  cheap  de- 
fense of  the  Nation."  as  Edmund 
Burke  once  said. 

The  point  is,  we  cannot  even  build  a 
competitive  economy  or  a  strong  de- 
fense without  the  requisite  brain 
power. 

Our  economic  and  political  rivals  un- 
derstand this.  Japan,  for  example, 
trains  more  engineers  that  we  do  with 
half  of  the  population.  The  Soviet 
Union,  our  major  political  rival,  pro- 
duces five  times  as  many  engineers.  In 
both  these  countries,  the  national  gov- 
ernment plays  a  major  role  in  educat- 
ing professionals  in  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  education  as  well. 

We  can  not  afford  to  fall  behind. 

HOPKPUL  SIGNS 

It  looks  like  Congress  will  oppose 
most  of  the  administration's  student 
aid  proposals.  House  committees  have 
rejected  plans  to  change  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  recom- 
mended that  we  retain  campus-based 
aid,  and  urged  that  we  increase  fund- 
ing for  Pell  grants  and  work-study  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  Joined  with  over  100  of  my 
colleagues  In  cosponsoring  House  Res- 
olution 422  to  urge  that  Pell  grants 
and  other  student  aid  programs  should 
be  fully  funded  and  that  there  should 
be  no  legislative  changes  in  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  which 
would  deny  eligibility  to  graduate  and 
professionsil  students. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago.  President  Ei- 
senhower said  that  the  bedrock  of  our 
democracy  is  a  highly  educated  popu- 
lation. He  pledged  that  "no  student  of 
ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  attend  college  because  of  financial 
need."  He  recognized  that  student  aid 
is  a  wise  investment. 

In  my  view,  Ike  is  still  right. 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  in  the 
Record  a  contemporary   view  which 
shows  that  sensible  student  aid  is  a 
sound  national  investment— not  a  friv- 
olous luxury.  The  article  is  by  Carl  T. 
Rowan  and  is  entitled  "The  Old  Rob 
the  Young  of  Education." 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16,  1982] 
The  Old  Rob  the  Young  op  Education 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

There  was  a  time  when,  to  get  my  chil- 
dren from  underfoot  and  out  to  the  baseball 
field  or  skating  rink,  all  I  had  to  do  was 
start  to  tell  anew  the  hard-times  stories  of 
my  youth. 

"I  left  McMinnvllle  with  77  cents  In  my 
pocket,  my  clothes  In  a  cardboard  box. 
hitching  a  ride  on  a  truck  when  I  went  to 
Nashville  to  go  to  college  ..."  I  would 
begin. 

They  had  vanished  to  a  pickup  football 
game,  or  something,  before  I  got  around  to 
talking  about  how  I  worked  for  $1  a  day 
scrubbing  floors  and  sloshing  up  food  at  a 
TB  hospital  to  get  my  $20-a-quarter  tuition 
money. 

I  grew  up  on  Booker  T.  Washington,  and 
"Dp  Prom  Slavery."  the  way  Ronald  Reagan 
grew  up  on  Horatio  Alger.  Boy  works  hard: 
boy  conquers  all;  boy  becomes  president— or 
even  gets  rich,  preferably  both. 

That  "All-American-boy-conquers-all" 

pabulum  sticks  high  In  the  craw  these  days 
as  we  watch  the  old  Booker  T.  Horatio  Alger 
hogwash  mashed  Into  the  faces  of  millions 
of  American  youngsters  who  won't  go  to  col- 
lege next  fall  because  their  government  is 
snatching  away  the  grants  and  subsidized 
loans  that  really  made  it  possible  for  kids 
from  "ordinary "  families  to  believe  that 
their  horizons  were  as  far-reaching  and 
bright  as  those  of  the  children  of  the  super- 
rich. 

I  told  my  "Up  from  Slavery"  stories  to  my 
children  in  half-Jest  and  half-hope  that  I 
might  produce  a  little  Inspiration.  But  now  I 
see  President  Reagan.  "Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan,  budget  director  David  Stock- 
man trying  to  make  their  Horatio  Alger 
Braggadocio  a  sort  of  national  religion. 
Stockman  told  a  congressional  committee 
that  the  federal  government  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  help  anybody  get  a  higher  education 
because  "If  people  want  to  go  to  college  bad 
enough,  then  there  is  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility on  their  part  to  finance  their 
way  through  the  best  way  they  can." 

Regan  told  me  shortly  after  he  took  office 
that  poor  parents  have  to  remember  that 
"state  universities  and  community  colleges 
do  not  cost  the  same  as  my  alma  mater. 
Harvard." 

It  is  a  matter  of  theology  for  the  Reagan- 
auts  to  say,  ""No  more  crutches,  young 
Americans.  No  Pell  grants,  no  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.  You  work  your  way 
through  college  the  way  we  real  Americans 
did." 

So  young  Americans  who  cannot  now  find 
work  at  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour 
are  supposed  to  grub  for  $25,950  for  first- 
year  tuition  in  the  Georgetown  University 
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Medical  School,  plus  $2,040  for  books  and 
instruments  and  $6,650  for  living  expenses. 
Or  those  wanting  to  be  lawyers  are  sup- 
posed to  mow  lawns  and  wash  cars  and  come 
up  with  at  least  $8,000  to  meet  first-year 
bills  at  George  Washington  University. 

The  Reaganauts  have  got  the  village  idiot 
laughing,  because  everybody  knows  that  in 
this  pitiful  economy,  even  the  most  motivat- 
ed yoimgster  can  hardly  work  his  or  her 
way  through  a  state  institution  that  may  set 
tuition  at  $1,000  or  so  a  year. 

Well.  I'm  ready  to  confess  to  my  children: 
Daddy  would  never  have  gone  to  Oberlin 
College,  or  to  postgraduate  study  in  journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  but  for 
a  costly,  giveaway,  federal  welfare  program 
called  ""The  GI  Bill."  I  could  never  have 
washed  enough  floors  at  TB  hospitals,  or 
mowed  enough  lawns,  or  hoed  enough  bulb 
grass,  to  get  a  degree  in  math  at  Oberlin 
and  Journalism  at  Minnesota.  Only  the  wise 
largesse  of  Uncle  Sam  made  it  all  possible. 

In  terms  of  relative  dollars  spent,  that  GI 
Bill  has  done  more  to  give  America  a  pre- 
eminent place  in  the  world  than  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  the  Korean  War,  the  Vietnam 
conflict  or  anything  else  I  can  think  of. 
When  educated,  finely  trained  people  are 
sure  to  be  the  key  to  national  security  in 
the  years  ahead,  it  strikes  me  as  lunacy  for 
the  federal  government  to  make  it  difficult 
If  not  impossible  for  millions  of  Americans 
to  get  the  best  educations  that  their  God- 
given  talents  will  absorb. 

The  problem  is  that  old  men  like  to  glori- 
fy the  achievements  of  their  youth,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  the  current  generation. 
This  is  a  government  of  old  men— older  in 
mentality  than  chronology— who  turn  blind 
eyes  to  the  reality  that  without  help,  even 
upper-middle-class  youngsters  cannot 
become  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists. 

They  are  so  elitist  that  they  could  hardly 
give  a  damn  that  in  economically  troubled 
Washington  state,  the  number  of  students 
In  community  colleges  dropped  from  101,000 
to  89,000  when  tuition  was  raised  from  $306 
to  $519. 

The  Reaganauts  are  doing  more  than 
produce  a  system  where  the  Donald  Regans 
go  to  Harvard  and  tell  other  Americans  that 
they  must  be  happy  with  a  state  or  commu- 
nity college.  They  are  saying  that  the  appe- 
tite for  college  and  the  professions  should 
not  be  developed  among  those  "lower-class" 
Americans,  other  than  the  few  Horatio  Al- 
gerists  who  can  work  enough  to  make  their 
own  way. 

This  is  combining  old-man's  ego  and  right- 
wing  theology  to  forge  policies  that  wUl 
cripple  America  for  many  generations. 


EAST- WEST  APPROACHES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  commentary  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Jr..  puts  into  proper  per- 
spective the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  nu- 
clear arms  freeze  in  Europe  and  the 
NATO  response.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  serious  attention  to  what  a  nu- 
clear arms  freeze  would  actually  mean. 
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[Prom  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  Mar.  28. 
1982] 
East- West  Approaches 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
New  York.— At  the  foothills  of  the  majes- 
tic    Rocky     Mountains     where     Colorado 
Springs  nestles  against  a  backdrop  of  spec- 
tacular scenic  splendor,  NATO  defense  min- 
isters grappled  with  a  thorny  Issue.  They 
pondered  the  problem  of  nuclear  arms  to 
defend  the  West  against  sweet-talking  but 
ever-threatening  Soviet  missile  superiority. 
A  decision  was  taken  to  Install  572  new  U.S. 
medium-range   missiles   on  Western   allied 
European   territory   but  the  story   hardly 
ends  with  the  NATO  consensus,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  fully  justified  In  the  face  of  an  ag- 
gressive Russian  buildup  and  encroachment. 

Nearly  all  our  allies,  excluding  the  British 
government  of  tough-minded  Prime  Minis- 
ter Margaret  Thatcher,  are  presently  under 
heavy  protest  pressure  by  electorates  to  go 
for  what  has  popularly  become  known  as 
"The  Preeze. "  That  option  briefly  accepts 
the  Soviet  peace  salvo  shot  out  by  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  In  offering  to  dismantle 
his  SS-20S  pointed  at  Westen  Europe  in 
front  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  If  NATO  aban- 
doned our  missiles. 

President  Reagan  tellingly  rebuffed  the 
Brezhnev  offer,  I  thought,  pointing  out  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  really  so  far  ahead  of 
NATO  already  that  the  sly  Soviet  sugges- 
tion was  meaningless.  He  bluntly  detailed 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  stockpUed  300  new, 
devilishly  advanced  SS-20s,  with  a  new  one 
being  produced  every  72  hours  without 
letup.  President  Reagan  then  repeated  his 
November  appeal  to  Brezhnev,  the  thrust  of 
which  was  "Let  Us  Both  Dismantle  All 
Stockpiles  And  Make  Them  Verifiable."  The 
Russians  had  a  quick.  No.  to  the  initial 
Reagan  recommendation  and  haven't  even 
had  the  grace  to  respond  to  the  president's 
most  recent  repeat  offer. 

Soviet  reasoning  for  pursuing  the  Brezh- 
nev gambit  Isn't  hard  to  figure.  The  Rus- 
sians see  that  Washington's  ties  with  major 
allies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
being  strained.  While  demonstrations 
against  emplaclng  our  missiles  gather  mo- 
mentum on  the  continent,  the  "freeze"  com- 
plex also  has  taken  hold  among  congression- 
al critics  and  municipalities  In  this  country. 
As  readers  of  this  cxjlumn  recall,  I  wrote  re- 
cently that  Soviet  propaganda  and  ""disin- 
formation" machinery  never  takes  a  holiday 
but  emphasizes  peace  which  In  Orwelllan 

terms  really  means  war or  surrender  on 

their  terms. 

In  taking  precautions  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression. It  seems  to  me  that  many  folks 
have  lost  sight  of  multiple  brutalities  com- 
mitted by  the  Brezhnev  regime  against  their 
own  people  and  regions  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  under  Soviet  might  or  Its  communist 
surrogates.  Think  for  a  moment  about 
Poland  and  Its  36  million  people  held  In  the 
grip  of  martial  law.  Or  Afghanistan,  invaded 
by  the  Red  Army  where  a  puppet  regime  is 
unable  to  govern  most  areas  by  night.  Only 
100,000  Russian  troops,  backed  by  the  latest 
equipment  in  armor  and  air  power,  keeps 
that  country  from  determining  Its  own 
future. 

Those  are  only  two  of  the  most  recent  ex- 
amples of  Soviet  "peace-making"  achieve- 
ments. Look  at  the  U.S.S.R.  at  home:  The 
regime  denies  Its  235  million  people  the  av- 
erage consumer  necessities  that  Western  so- 
cieties cannot  live  without.  Even  dally  bread 
can  come  into  question  frequently  because 
the  greatest  slice  of  Russia's  gross  national 
product  goes  Into  armaments.  Who's  there 
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to  question  this  bizarre  imbalance?  There's 
none  to  speak  of,  because  critics  and  dissi- 
dents are  hustled  off  to  labor  camps.  When 
Brezhnev  needs  additional  wheat,  he  buys  it 
on  world  markets. 

Western  communities  are.  of  course,  right- 
ly concerned  about  the  prospects  of  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust.  But  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
West  must  protect  Itself  against  Russian  en- 
croachment, or  It  will  be  gobbled  up  piece- 
meal. 

We  need  deeds  to  prove  what  the  West 
really  means.  So,  when  the  West  declares 
that  it  must  take  adequate  precautions  in 
the  face  of  a  massive  Soviet  superiority  in 
nuclear  weapons,  we  should  go  ahead  and  do 
so.  This  is  always  complicated  in  parliamen- 
tary democracies.  West  German  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt,  to  his  deep  chagrin.  Just 
learned  how  rough  the  road  can  be.  In  key 
regional  elections.  Schmidt  lost  what  is  re- 
garded as  a  national  test  In  the  Pederal  Re- 
public. He  previously  was  pledged  to  accept 
new  medium  range  missiles  and  may  now, 
after  eight  years  In  office,  resign.  It  would 
be  a  major  blow  to  NATO  should  he  do  so. 
In  West  Germany  the  real  winners  will  be 
leftists  of  his  Social  Democratic  Party  and 
antlnuclear  groups  demonstrating  against 
new  weapons. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  NATO's  defense  min- 
isters unanimously  rejected  Brezhnev's  pro- 
posal. They  pointed  out  that  the  Russians 
were  replacing  shorter  range  missiles  with 
new  SS-22S.  which  have  the  range  to  zero  in 
on  all  Western  European  capitals.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.S.R.  is  working  feverishly  to 
develop  an  SS-23  with  fiercer  capabilities. 
The  Western  defense  ministers,  working 
from  the  latest  Intelligence  data,  reaffirmed 
their  decision  to  deploy  572  new  medium 
range  missiles  next  year. 

As  is  proper,  it  is  now  up  to  all  their  elect- 
ed parliaments  to  accept  or  deny  what  the 
defense  ministers  decided.  I  believe  that 
after  lots  of  soul-searching— and  more  pr# 
test  pressure— Western  parliaments  will 
take  the  same  step  of  backing  their  defense 
representatives.  We  should  take  the  lead 
and  do  it  first  to  show  the  Soviets  and  the 
world  that  the  alliance  Is  alive  and  well.* 


ILLITERACY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
Easter  adjournment  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  unveil- 
ing the  depressing  results  of  a  New 
York  City  task  force  on  literacy. 
Nearly  8  percent  of  New  York  City 
youths  between  14  and  21  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  Experts  have  specu- 
lated that  this  figure  is  accurate  for 
urban  areas  across  the  Nation. 

Reading  and  writing  are  skills  essen- 
tial to  our  Nation.  An  illiterate  popula- 
tion is  virtually  unemployable,  and 
unable  to  participate  effectively  in  our 
political  process.  As  the  report  notes, 
"Illiteracy  is  highly  correlated  with 
criminal  behavior,  with  unemploy- 
ment, and  with  the  receipt  of  public 
assistance."  In  other  words,  pinching 
pennies  in  education  wiU  result  in  tre- 
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mendous  funding  outlays  in  social 
service  programs.  The  smartest  invest- 
ment that  this  country  can  make,  in 
terms  of  building  a  strong  economy, 
expanding  the  tax  base,  and  strenght- 
enlng  national  defense,  is  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  Nation's  youth. 

Yet  education  programs  are  being 
drastically  cut  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. In  doing  so,  the  President  is 
crippling  the  future  of  the  United 
States  and  eroding  the  Nation's  long- 
term  intellectual  capital,  all  in  the 
name  of  short-term  budgetary  con- 
cerns. We  in  Congress  cannot  stand  by 
and  allow  this  to  happen.  We  must  be 
generous  with  funds  for  education,  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run.  investment  in 
education  will  pay  back  this  country  a 
thousandfold. 

I  have  included  the  text  of  the 
Times  article  for  the  information  of 
all  of  my  colleagues. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1982] 

Task  Fokcx  Rxports  8  Pkrcxnt  op  Cmr 

Youths  Arx  Ilutxrati 

(By  Oene  I.  Mmeroff) 

Nearly  8  percent  of  the  788.100  youths  in 
New  York  City  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21.  both  in  and  out  of  school,  cannot  read 
above  a  fifth-grade  level,  according  to  a 
report  recently  Issued  by  the  Youth  Liter- 
acy Task  Force. 

The  60,000  young  people,  according  to  the 
report,  are  functionally  Illiterate  and  "con- 
stitute a  fc:m  of  social  dynamite  whose 
costs— both  In  quality  of  life  and  In  munici- 
pal dollars— can  mortgage  the  city's  future. " 

'•Illiteracy  is  highly  correlated  with  crimi- 
nal behavior,  with  unemployment,  and  with 
the  receipt  of  public  assistance,"  It  contin- 
ues. 

The  task  force,  formed  last  year  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  the 
IDeputy  Mayor  for  Policy.  Robert  P.  Wagner 
Jr.,  recommends  the  creation  of  a  series  of 
projects,  some  modeled  on  smaller  existing 
efforts,  to  teach  reading  in  schools  and  In 
connection  with  Job  training  out  of  school. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the  youthful  illiterate 
population  can  learn  to  read  within  18 
months."  the  report  asserts.  It  maintains 
that  the  existing  literacy  programs  provide 
a  framework  that  could  be  expanded  within 
practical  fiscal  and  institutional  limits. 

SIXTH  GRADE  LTVXL  IN  1  8  MONTHS 

Purthermore,  the  report  says  it  Is  feasible 
to  expect  most  of  the  young  people  to  reach 
at  least  a  sixth-grade  reading  level  In  18 
months  because  this  timetable  has  been  ful- 
filled in  smaller  programs. 

"A  major  factor  In  the  failure  of  many  lit- 
eracy programs,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
was  the  failure  of  most  program  operators 
to  realize  that  such  rates  of  achievement 
are  possible  and  can  be  set  as  a  performance 
standard,"  the  report  concludes. 

An  estimated  19,000  of  the  illiterate  young 
people  are  still  in  school,  the  report  says, 
and  the  rest  are  dropouts.  The  number  in 
need  of  reading  instruction  was  determined 
by  school  test  scores,  figures  from  the  State 
Education  Department  and  surveys  of  the 
reading  levels  of  out-of -school  youths  enter- 
ing literacy  programs. 

Officials  at  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics  and  the  Uteracy  Volun- 
teers of  America  said  comparable  figures 
were  unavailable  for  other  cities.  But  the 
proportion  of  Illiterate  youths  Is  probably 
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similar  elsewhere  since  dropout  rates  and 
reading  achievement  levels  in  many  urban 
school  systems  resemble  those  in  New  York. 
The  report  also  describes  how  the  Illiter- 
acy of  the  young  people  makes  it  difficult  to 
help  them,  which  is  why  City  Hall  became 
involved  in  the  study. 

BARRIKR  TO  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

"The  city's  private  and  public  youth  em- 
ployment, child  care  and  Juvenile  Justice 
agencies  cited  the  illiteracy  of  their  clients 
as  a  major  barrier  to  the  effectiveness  of 
their  training  and  rehabilitation  programs. " 
the  report  says. 

The  three-pronged  attack  on  illiteracy 
proposed  by  the  task  force  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  10  In-school'  reading  acade- 
mies, the  creation  of  six  pilot  employment 
training  centers  combining  instruction  iq  lit- 
eracy and  Job  skills  and  the  expansion  of 
part-time  evening  adult  education  centers. 

In  addition,  the  task  force  recommends 
setting  up  a  technical  assistance  center  to 
support  the  three  programs,  especially  by 
attracting  private  money,  training  literacy 
teachers  and  coordinating  coop)eratlon 
among  city  agencies. 

"Virtually  the  entire  program  can  be  car- 
ried out  without  new  money  if  staff  mem- 
bers are  redeployed."  said  Marian  L. 
Schwarz,  an  education  aide  to  Mr.  Wagner 
and  a  cochalrman  of  the  task  force. 

The  task  force  found  that  successful  pro- 
grams Involved  at  least  12  to  30  hours  of  in- 
struction a  week,  set  goals  for  the  partici- 
pants, monitored  progress,  had  classes  of  10 
to  20  students  and  were  linked  to  Job  train- 
ing.* 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CANNOT 
BE  DEFEATED  BY  A  SOVIET 
NUCLEAR  STRIKE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OT  RKPRCSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  main  fallacies  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  nuclear 
policies  is  the  premise  that  the  United 
States  is  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  Frankly.  I  doubt  that  those 
who  espouse  this  view  truly  believe  it. 
Rather,  it  appears  this  is  a  rationaliza- 
tion to  Justify  efforts  to  develop  a  first 
strike  capability  in  the  United  States, 
or  at  the  very  least  nuclear  superiority 
for  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  more  candid  and  insight- 
ful statements  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race  was  recently  made  by  the  noted 
nuclear  scientist.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  His 
basic  point  is  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
not  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
nor  Is  it  likely  to  be.  Rather,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  nuclear 
weapons  development  are  a  major 
cause  of  the  arms  race. 

I  highly  commend  the  following 
interview  with  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  to  my 
colleagues: 

The  interview  follows: 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  11.  1982] 

America's  Dean  op  Atomic  Physicists  Says 

United  STA'rss  Not  VcufERABLX 

(By  Robert  Scheer) 

Nobel  Prize-winning  theoretical  physicist 
Hans  A.  Bethe  has  been  continuously  in- 
volved with  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram since  his  participation  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Project,  which  developed  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  Bethe,  a  refugee  from  Nazi 
Germany,  was  the  chief  of  the  theoretical 
physics  division  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  in  New  Mexico  during  the  war 
years  and  later  returned  to  the  laboratory 
to  work  on  the  development  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb. 

Prom  1959  to  1969.  Bethe  served  as  a 
member  of  the  strategic  military  panel  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
which,  among  other  things,  dealt  with  the 
development  of  the  antl-ballistlc  missile.  He 
continued  as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment on  nuclear  weapons  matters 
through  the  Carter  years. 

A  professor  at  Cornell  University.  Bethe 
was  recently  interviewed  while  he  was  a  vis- 
iting professor  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  Pasadena.  Caltech  President 
Marvin  L.  Ooldberger,  himself  a  leading 
physicist  and  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
which  Bethe  served,  has  called  Bethe  "one 
of  the  great  physicists  of  the  20th  Century." 

Scheer.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Reagan 
Administration  that  we  need  more  nuclear 
weapons  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat? 

Bethe.  I  would  like  to  state  that  there  is 
no  deficiency  in  armaments  in  the  United 
States,  that  we  don't  need  to  catch  up  to  the 
Russians,  that,  if  anything,  the  Russians 
have  to  catch  up  to  us.  The  Russians  have 
their  forces  mostly  in  ICBMs  (interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles),  a  type  of  weapon 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  vulnerable. 
I  think  our  military  people  know  this,  but 
they  always  talk  about  the  vulnerability  of 
our  nuclear  ICBMs.  and  never  talk  about 
those  of  the  Soviets.  The  Russians  are  much 
more  exposed  to  a  possible  first  strike  from 
us  than  we  are  to  one  from  them. 

Q.  Do  we  have  the  means  of  deterring  a 
Soviet  first  strike? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  either  country  is 
going  to  make  a  first  strike  because  it  is  ab- 
solutely crazy  to  do  so.  But  suppose  there 
were  a  first  strike  from  the  Russians,  and 
suppose  they  could  destroy  all  our  Minute- 
man  missiles.  It  wouldn't  make  the  slightest 
difference.  Would  we  be  defenseless?  Not  at 
all.  We  have  the  submarine  force  with  an 
enormous  striking  power. 

Q.  But  the  submarine-launched  missiles 
are  said  to  lack  the  necessary  accuracy  to  re- 
taliate effectively. 

A.  The  submarine-launched  missiles,  the 
new  generation,  are  going  to  be  extremely 
accurate.  President  Reagan  himself  has  said 
the  Trident  II  missile  will  be  accurate 
enough  to  hit  any  hard  target.  This  is  one 
point  where  I  would  endorse  the  Adminis- 
tration's program:  we  should  have  the  most 
accurate  missile  for  our  submarines.  Also, 
we  have  a  good  bomber  force. 

Q.  Yet  the  President  refers  to  the  bomber 
force  of  B-S28  as  ancient  and  incapable  of 
penetrating  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

A.  They  themselves  cannot  penetrate 
Russia,  either  today  or  tomorrow,  but  they 
are  getting  equipped  with  cruise  missiles. 
Cruise  missiles  are  probably  the  most  accu- 
rate weapon  that  has  yet  been  invented. 
The  Russians  don't  have  them,  and  I  consid- 
er them  most  important.  Just  as  a  penetra- 
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tion  aid  for  our  bomber  force.  Our  bombers 
don't  need  to  penetrate  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  be  an  unnecessary  exposure.  Once 
they  have  cruise  missiles  on  board,  they 
launch  them  from  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  get,  say,  within  200  miles  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  don't  need  to  penetrate  a 
screen  of  Russian  air  defenses.  The  cruise 
missiles,  as  you  know,  have  devices  to  follow 
the  terrain,  and  find  their  way  by  compar- 
ing with  a  map.  And  they  are  going  on  our 
bombers  this  year,  perhatis  even  this  month. 
Q.  What  about  the  general  argument  that 
the  Carter  Administration's  policies  left  this 
country  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  Important 
progress  in  weapons  in  the  last  decade,  I 
would  say,  was  the  cruise  missile,  which  was 
developed  under  Carter.  Now,  in  case  of  an 
all-out  Soviet  attack,  of  course,  some  of  our 
bombers  would  probably  be  destroyed  on 
airfields.  However,  a  long  time  ago  we  dis- 
persed our  bombers  over  many  many  small- 
er airfields  so  that,  on  warning,  a  lot  of 
them  will  take  off.  And.  of  course,  you  take 
off  those  which  are  armed  with  cruise  mis- 
siles before  any  others.  I  don't  see  that 
there  is  any  cause  for  us  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  possibility  of  a  major  Soviet  attack. 

Q.  So  what  is  this  emphasis  on  U.S.  weak- 
ness all  about? 

.  A.  I  believe  we  are  repeating  the  mistake 
of  1960  when  people  talked  about  the  mis- 
sile gap.  The  missile  gap  did.  in  fact,  exist, 
but  it  was  the  other  way  around.  We  had 
lots  of  missiles  and  the  Russians  didn't.  It 
took  the  Russians  a  decade  before  they 
caught  up  with  us.  and  even  then  their  mis- 
siles were  not  as  good  as  ours  because  they 
largely  used  liquid  missile  propellant, 
whereas  we  went  to  solid  propellant  in  the 
1960s.  I  believe  we  have  repeated  the  missile 
gap  story  once  more,  and  it  is  Just  as  wrong 
today  as  it  was  in  1960. 

Q.  But  what  about  these  statements  that 
President  Reagan  and  others  make  that  the 
Soviets  have  Just  undertaken  the  "most  un- 
relenting mnitary  buildup  In  the  history  of 
the  world"? 

A.  That  is  true,  they  have  kept  building 
missiles,  constantly,  and  in  tremendous 
number,  and  in  much  larger  numbers  than 
makes  any  sense.  Why?  Chiefly,  they 
wanted  to  catch  up  with  us.  Now  they  have 
more  missiles  than  we,  but  in  general  the 
numbers  are  very  comparable  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal  and  in  ours.  Both  are  close  to  the 
ceUing  permitted  by  SALT  II  (Strategic 
Arms  LimlUtion  Treaty).  The  only  way  to 
ensure  that  they  don't  surpass  us  more  is  to 
have  an  arms  control  agreement. 

Actually,  ours  is  a  much  better  arsenal  be- 
cause our  forces  are  better  distributed.  Less 
than  half  our  missiles  are  ICBMs.  a  weapon, 
as  I  said  before,  which  is  getting  vulnerable: 
we  have  1,050,  they  have  1,400.  In  subma- 
rines, while  the  numbers  are  about  the 
same,  we  have  more  serviceable  ones.  Then 
we  have  the  bombers  which,  together  with 
the  cruise  missiles,  are  a  formidable  force, 
while  they  have  not  paid  any  attention  to 
their  bombers  at  all.  Most  of  their  bombers 
are  propeller  driven,  totally  obsolete,  and 
without  penetration  aids:  you  can  write 
them  off.  Yes,  the  Russians  have  built,  un- 
relentingly, more  and  more  missiles.  There 
Is  no  question— but  It  is  Irrelevant. 

One  more  point  on  that.  The  SALT  agree- 
ments are  very  much  to  our  advantage  be- 
cause they  limit  the  number,  on  which  the 
Russians  are  very  good,  and  they  don't  limit 
the  technology,  on  which  we  are  very  good. 
So  we  can  put  the  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nology into  the  given  number  of  missiles. 
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which  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  case  of 
the  cruise  missile,  for  instance. 

Q.  One  Justification  of  the  arms  race  is 
that  the  Soviets  are  aiming  at  gaining  the 
capability  to  win  a  nuclear  war. 

A.  I  quite  believe  that  we  could  win  an 
arms  race.  But  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
crazy  to  think  of  winning  a  nuclear  war. 
You  cannot  win  a  nuclear  war,  neither  they 
nor  we,  even  If  some  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion might  survive.  The  Russians  are  very 
cautious,  so  they  will  not  risk  starting  a  nu- 
clear war.  They  have  publicly  stated  that 
they  want  arms  control,  and  probably  we 
could  get  arms  control  more  easily  from 
them  now  than  ever  before.  I  don't  think  we 
were  doing  badly  before.  I  think  SALT  1  was 
exceUent,  and  SALT  n  was  good,  though 
not  excellent.  In  my  opinion,  we  could  get  a 
lot  of  agreements  from  them,  but  our  nego- 
tiators have  to  be  willing  to  negotiate, 
which  means  to  make  concessions.  There 
was  the  Russian  proposal  of  a  two-thirds 
cutback  (In  Europe);  Instead  of  rejecting  it 
out  of  hand.  I  think  what  we  should  have 
done  is  to  say,  "This  Is  a  possible  negotiat- 
ing position,  now  let's  talk.  Just  how  do  we 
specify  that  cutback?  What  do  we  do  about 
missiles,  what  do  we  do  about  your  SS-20, 
what  do  we  do  about  planes  carrying  nucle- 
ar weapons?  Could  we  agree,  perhaps,  that 
this  be  a  first  step,  and  that  further  steps 
are  to  follow  which  would  make  us  free  of 
missiles  In  Europe?  "  But  Instead  of  accept- 
ing it  as  a  basis  for  negotiations,  we  said, 
"No,  that's  impossible."  I  think  that  way 
you  don't  get  an  agreement. 

Q:  What  do  you  make  of  the  decision  to 
build  the  MX  missile? 

A:  The  MX  is  a  first-strike  weapon.  It 
makes  no  sense  in  any  other  way.  The  MX 
has  extremely  good  accuracy.  I  want  to  give 
President  Reagan  credit  for  abolishing  that 
completely  crazy  shell  game  with  Carter 
and  (former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold) 
Brown  had  proposed.  I  think  that  was  out 
of  this  world.  Instead,  Reagan  proposes, 
"Let's  develop  the  MX  and.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  the  Pentagon  think  where  to 
deploy  it.  They  will  probably  find  some  way 
to  do  it."  It  would  have  been  politically  im- 
possible to  say  immediately,  "Let's  not  de- 
velop the  MX  at  all."  Maybe  In  three  years 
the  Pentagon  will  not  have  come  up  with 
any  good  method  of  deployment,  and  then 
they  can  say,  "All  right,  we  give  It  up." 

One  other  point  concerning  arms  control. 
I  think  It  is  Just  paradoxical  to  build  up 
your  weapons  and  then  have  arms  control. 
Any  weapons  buildup  on  our  part  is  only  an 
incentive  to  the  Russians  to  do  the  same.  So 
If  we  want  reduction  In  armaments,  let's 
reduce  from  our  present  position.  But  nego- 
tiations are  always  a  lengthy  affair.  Perhaps 
a  challenge  would  be  a  quicker  way  to  get 
results.  Professor  (Robert  F.)  Bacher  of  Cal- 
tech and  George  Kennan  of  Princeton  have, 
therfore,  proposed  a  series  of  small  steps: 
We  reduce  the  number  of  our  weapons  by. 
let  us  say,  5%,  and  challenge  the  Russians 
to  do  likewise.  If  they  don't,  we  go  no  fur- 
ther. If  they  do,  we  continue  and  perhaps  a 
new  spirit  grows. 

Q.  We  talked  before  about  how  you 
cannot  win  or  survive  a  nuclear  war.  What 
do  you  make  of  the  view  of,  say,  Edward 
Teller,  who  believes  that  you  can?  Do  you 
meet  with  Teller? 

A.  I  meet  Teller  from  time  to  time.  I  agree 
with  Teller  on  the  matter  of  nuclear  electric 
power  generation,  which  Is  a  totally  differ- 
ent subject  from  nuclear  weapons.  One  of 
the  things  I  wish  you  would  emphasize  from 
time  to  time  in  your  writings  Is  that  the  two 
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things  have  very  little  to  do  with  each 
other.  They  have  less  to  do  with  each  other 
than  dynamite  for  mining  purposes  and  ex- 
plosives in  conventional  bombs.  So  Teller 
and  I  agree  on  the  need  for  energy,  includ- 
ing nuclear  energy,  but  we  don't  talk  about 
military  matters.  I  did.  at  one  time— It  must 
have  been  two  years  ago:  I  listened  to  him 
about  some  of  the  specific  military  equip- 
ment that  he  advocated.  Just  in  order  to 
leam  not  to  argue  and  when  it  comes  to 
matters  like  surviving  a  nuclear  war,  we 
agree  not  to  discuss  it. 

Q.  How  Is  it  that  there  is  a  disagreement 
about  the  presumably  objective  scientific 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  can  survive  a 
nuclear  war? 

A.  I  think  there  are  many  different  ways 
you  can  understand  the  word  "survival." 
Surely,  if  the  attack  were  limited  to  ICBMs, 
even  though  fallout  spread  across  the  coun- 
try without  an  attack  on  cities  the  country 
would  survive,  there  Is  no  question  about 
that.  There  would  be  lots  of  casualties,  but 
recovery  would  be  entirely  possible,  and 
might  even  be  fairly  quick.  But  if  you  talk 
about  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  with  attacks 
on  industry  and  attacks  on  cities  and  so  on, 
then  I  would  think  that,  while  there  will  be 
survivors,  the  United  States  as  a  functioning 
society  would  not  survive.  Such  an  attack,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, could  mean  100  million  casualties,  but 
that  doesn't  fully  describe  it.  The  important 
thing  is  the  aftereffect. 

For  instance,  there  would  almost  certainly 
be  a  total  breakdown  of  transportation.  Ev- 
erything In  this  country  depends  on  trans- 
portation. Once  many  highways  and  rail- 
road beds  are  made  Into  rubble  and  the  re- 
maining highways  are  so  radioactive  that  no 
truck  driver  will  go  on  them,  you  cannot 
bring  food  to  the  cities.  Nor  can  you  bring 
fertilizer  to  the  farms,  nor  energy  to  either 
place.  I  simply  cannot  understand  how  any- 
body can  believe  that  we  can  recover  from 
that  In  any  short  order. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  that  most 
people  make  when  they  talk  against  nuclear 
war  is  that  they  put  the  emphasis  on  radio- 
activity. That  Isn't  the  worst  part.  It  may  be 
the  most  widely  spread  effect,  but  It  is  not 
the  worst  part.  The  worst  part  is  the  death 
of  people  by  third-degree  bums,  and  that 
there  Is  no  possible  medical  help  for  them. 
We  must  expect  that  many  of  the  explo- 
sions would  be  set  off  in  the  air,  not  on  the 
ground.  Heat  radiation  from  the  fireball, 
that  Is  Infrared  rays  and  even  visible  light. 
Is  enormous.  It  increases  faster  than  the 
area  of  destruction  by  blast,  so  most  of  the 
death  would  come  from  this  source.  Many 
people  would  be  burned  directly.  Many 
people  would  get  third-degree  bums,  and 
you  cannot  save  a  person  like  that  if  you 
don't  bring  medical  help  immediately. 
There  will  be  no  medical  help  because  hos- 
pitals will  be  destroyed  along  with  other 
buildings. 

However,  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The 
thermal  radiation  sets  newspapers  on  fire, 
even  stacked  newspaper,  it  sets  wcxxlen 
buildings  on  fire.  So  even  if  people  are 
inside  the  normal  kind  of  houses  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  which  are  mainly  built 
of  wood,  they  will  bum  up  Inside  the  house. 
If  they  go  outside  the  house,  they  will  bum 
up  directly.  The  next  thing,  of  course,  is 
buildings  collapsing  by  blast  and  burying 
people.  If  you  talk  about  a  large  city  with 
office  buildings,  people  can  go  into  shelters 
in  the  cellar  but.  in  the  meantime,  the 
building  above  them  will  collapse  or,  at 
least,  there  will  be  yard-deep  layers  of  shat- 
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tered  glass.  How  will  they  ever  get  out? 
Even  if  they  get  out,  the  heat  radiation  will 
cause  fires  all  over  the  place,  and  many  sec- 
ondary fires,  because  blast  will  destroy  gas 
lines  and  the  gas  will  begin  to  bum.  It  is  not 
certain  but  there  is  a  high  possibility  that 
these  fires  will  cause  a  so-called  firestorm, 
which  means  the  fire  consumes  all  oxygen, 
and  the  people  down  in  the  shelter  will  not 
get  any  oxygen.  So  I  think  that  protection 
of  the  city  population  by  shelters  Is  totally 
futile  if  you  have  a  direct  attack  on  the  city. 
Let  me  add  here  that  I  do  not  think  that 
even  an  all-out  nuclear  war  would  destroy 
all  life  on  earth. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel.  I  mean  you've  been 
with  this  issue,  with  this  bomb,  for  such  a 
long  time,  and  then  one  day  you  pick  up  the 
newspaper  and  some  person  says  we  can  re- 
cover from  general  nuclear  war  in  two  to 
four  years.  What  are  your  thoughts? 

A.  He  is  crazy. 

Q.  What  about  the  clock  on  the  cover  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  showing 
how  close  we  are  to  midnight?  Are  we  now 
in  a  more  dangerous  moment?  What  has 
happened  to  our  thinking? 

A.  The  main  increase  of  danger,  in  my 
opinion,  is  psychological.  People  are  scared 
when  the  Reagan  government  says  we  are  in 
mortal  danger  and  need  to  increase  our  ar- 
maments. But  I  am  scared  when  he  claims 
that  more  arms,  especially  nuclear  ones,  can 
protect  us.  It  creates  a  war  psychology. 
Human  beings  who  are  very  scared  don't  act 
rationally.  My  greatest  fear  is  that  it  will 
make  the  American  people  less  rational,  and 
then  anything  can  happen.  Many  of  the 
wars  in  history  have  happened  because  of 
fear.  If  there  comes  em  all-out  nuclear  war.  I 
think  It  will  come  because  of  fear.  I  believe 
that  in  this  respect  Franklin  Roosevelt  is 
right  again:  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  itself.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Russians,  nor  the  Russians 
from  us.  but  fear  itself,  namely  the  fear 
that  each  country  creates  about  the  other. 

Q.  Did  you  think  at  the  time  of  the  atomic 
bomb's  discovery  that  we  would  be  here 
now? 

A.  No.  I  was  very  much  afraid  In  1946.  My 
wife  and  I  discussed  this  matter  and  con- 
cluded that  probably  within  10  years  there 
would  be  a  nuclear  war.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened and  it  is  a  ray  of  hope.  It  has  not  hap- 
pened because  the  statesmen,  both  In  this 
country  and  In  the  Soviet  Union,  have  clear- 
ly recognized  that  nuclear  war  is  unthink- 
able. It  is  impossible,  It  would  make  such  de- 
struction that  we  have  to  use  every  means 
to  avoid  It.  This  realization  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  present  government.  I  think  the 
real  danger  lies  in  this  loss  of  understand- 
ing. Until  the  end  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, whether  the  President  was  Republican 
or  Democrat,  It  was  a  generally  recognized 
principle:  Nuclear  war  must  be  avoided  by 
all  means.  We  are  now  told  that  this  Is  not 
so.  So  here  Is  a  psychological  difference.  I 
think  It  Is  traditional,  and  therefore  perfect- 
ly legitimate,  if  you  want  to  win  an  election 
to  play  up  the  relative  armaments  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union;  that  is 
good  election  propaganda.  But  once  you  are 
the  goverrunent.  you  must  not  make  this 
primitive  approach  the  basis  of  your  mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy.  That  is  very  danger- 
ous. 

Q.  We've  all  read  about  (Dr.  J.  Robert) 
Oppenheimer  and  his  feelings  of  guilt. 
What  can  you  add  to  that?  You've  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  for  much  of 
your  life. 

A.  Having  worked  on  the  weapon  does  not 
give  me  a  monopoly  on  deciding.  All  I  can  do 
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is  to  try  to  tell  people  what  I  think  about 
nuclear  weapons,  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  they  let  me.  The  decision  has 
to  be  made  by  the  government. 

A  single  missile  will  destroy  a  city  without 
having  any  soldier  putting  his  life  on  the 
line.  We  have  some  9,000  strategic  weapons. 
E^'ery  one  of  them  Is  bigger  than  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb.  The  Russians  have  a  similar 
force.  After  hitting  military  targets.  If  you 
direct  the  remaining  weapons  against  cities, 
you  can  destroy  at  least  S.OOO  cities  of  over 
100,000— there  are  maybe  300  of  those  in 
each  country.  Why  would  you  need  more 
than  300  weapons? 

Warfare  has  tiecome  totally  different  be- 
cause the  destructive  power  Is  greater  than 
the  totality  of  the  things  you  can  destroy. 
That  has  never  happened  before.  The  de- 
struction can  happen  in  an  hour  or  two,*  In- 
stead of  in  five  years.  If  It  happens  over  five 
years,  you  can  recover  in  part,  again  and 
again,  you  can  adjust  to  It.  you  can  bring 
help  to  the  city  which  has  been  hit.  If  In 
two  hours  all  our  cities  are  destroyed,  no 
help  can  be  brought.  That  Is  not  a  differ- 
ence in  size,  but  a  difference  In  kind. 
Against  missiles  there  Is  no  defense.  This  Is 
a  subject  on  which  I  worked  quite  carefully 
and  industriously  for  many  years  before  '68. 
looking  at  many  ways  how  to  tell  decoys 
from  missiles,  and  so  on.  Whatever  you  did. 
the  offense  could  alwa.vs  fool  the  defense 
and  could  do  it  better.  So  anti-ballistic  mis- 
siles for  city  defense  are  technically  non- 
sense. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  question  of  sur- 
vival once  more.  If  there  Is  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
there  will  afterwards  be  no  United  States 
nor  a  Soviet  Union.* 
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RIVERA    Y    DAMAS    ASKS    GUER- 
RILLAS TO  LAY  DOWN  ARMS 


ACID  RAIN:  A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT 
AN  UNRESOLVED  ISSUE 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OP  WIST  VIROIRIA 
IN  THE  HOnSI  or  REFRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.    RAHALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

Thursday.  April  22.  the  Congressional 
Coal  Group  will  sponsor  a  symposium 
on  acid  rain.  The  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing Is  to  provide  further  information 
to  Members  and  their  staffs  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  rain  from 
the  perspective  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity along  with  the  Impacts  any 
new  control  program  would  have  on 
employment  and  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity. 

During  the  meeting  presentations 
wUl  be  made  by  Kathleen  Bennett.  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Air,  Noise 
and  Radiation.  EPA;  Dr.  Volker 
Mohnen.  director  of  the  Atmospheric 
Sciences  Research  Center,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Yorlt;  Sam  Hall,  assist- 
ant vice  president  for  general  plan- 
ning. American  Electric  Power  System; 
and  Mike  Buckner.  research  manager. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  symposium  will  begin  at  2  p.m. 
in  2167  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. All  Members  and  their  staffs  are 
invited  to  attend.* 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  media  gave  broad  cover- 
age to  the  elections  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  overwhelming  turnout.  I  saw  no 
mention  of  comments  by  Salvadoran 
Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  calling  for  the 
guerrillas  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
Salvadoran  prelate's  remarks  charac- 
terize the  elections  as  a  valid  expres- 
sion of  the  Salvadorans'  desire  for 
peace  and  a  political  solution  to  the 
conflict  in  that  country. 

RivKRA  Y  Damas  Asks  Ouchrillas  To  Lay 
£>owN  Arms 

(PAOS1931  Panama  City  ACAN  In  Spanish 
1735  OMT  4  Apr.  82) 

[Text)  San  Salvador.  4  Apr  (ACANEFE).— 
Following  last  Sunday's  elections  for  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  the  various  Salvadoran 
sectors  must  strive  for  the  country's  pacifi- 
cation, apostolic  administrator  of  San  Salva- 
dor Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas  stated  today. 
During  the  Sunday  homily  at  the  metropoli- 
tan cathedral.  Rivera  y  Damas  indicated 
that  this  week  the  Salvadorans  had  lived 
through  unprecedented  elections  held  in 
the  unusual  environment  of  a  civil  war. 

Rivera  y  Damas  explained  that  the  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  vote  of  the  Salvador- 
ans should  be  analyzed,  because  no  one  can 
complain  about  the  turnout,  and  the  parties 
must  be  satisfied  because  the  electoral  proc- 
ess concluded  happily.  Qualitatively,  Rivera 
y  Damas  added,  we  must  analyze  why  the 
people  voted  massively.  And  here  we  must 
explain  that  they  did  so  "because  they  are 
tired  of  violence  and  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  t>eginning  of  a  solution  In  this  sea  of 
confusion  and  sorrow  In  which  we  live. "  He 
added  that  the  political  parties  now  have 
"the  tremendous  responsibility  of  realizing 
that  those  who  voted  chose  a  given  party 
because  they  really  believed  there  were  dif- 
ferent ideologies  among  them. " 

Rivera  y  Damas  asked:  "If  the  belief  had 
existed  that  ail  were  Ideologically  the  same, 
why  were  there  so  many  different  parties? 
Why  didn't  they  use  one  baruier?  The  par- 
ties must  think  about  this,  because  the  will 
of  the  people  cannot  be  mocked. "  the  prel- 
ate added. 

Rivera  y  Damas  said  that  the  people  hope 
the  socioeconomic  reforms  underway  will  be 
continued  and  strengthened  into  a  veritable 
political  platform  that  will  satisfy  their 
hopes  for  peace  and  Justice. 

Rivera  y  Damas  said  that  the  leftwing 
FDR  and  the  FMLN  must  accept  the  will  of 
the  Salvadoran  people  expressed  at  the 
polls  for  peace,  democracy  and  Justice.  "The 
guerrillas  must  leave  the  path  of  arms  and 
destruction  to  seek  other  paths  that  will 
permit  them  to  gain  credibility  and  confi- 
dence to  contribute  to  the  country's  recon- 
struction and  to  secure  peace,"  Rivera  y 
Damas  added.  The  prelate  noted  that  all 
international  observers  unanimously  recog- 
nized that  the  elections  were  honest,  al- 
though security  and  surveillance  measures 
did  not  permit  the  voting  to  be  quicker.  The 
apostolic  administrator  concluded  by  saying 
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that  despite  the  enlightening  lapse  of  the 
elections,  the  life  of  the  Salvadorans  is  filled 
with  clouds,  of  uncertainties  "as  when  a 
storm  Is  approaching.  "• 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  by  request,  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  authorization  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion has  been  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  cleared  by 
the  administration.  It  provides  for  a  2- 
year  authorization  of  funds  to  allow 
Commerce  to  carry  out  its  activities 
under  the  act. 

We  are  now  preparing  amendments 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair. 
We  are  working  closely  with  all  of  the 
interest  groups  concerned  with  the 
act,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  close  to 
developing  a  package  of  amendments 
that  will  solve  some  of  the  problems  in 
the  act  and  make  it  a  more  effective 
and  workable  law  to  protect  endan- 
gered species.  We  will  use  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  as  a  vehicle  and  devel- 
op the  legislation  as  we  proceed 
through  the  committee  process.* 


ANDERSON  SALUTES  KNIGHTS 
OF  COLUMBUS  ON  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  this  year  marks 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  on  100  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  was  on  March  29.  1882.  in  the 
then  small  community  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  that  Father  Michael  McGivney 
organized  a  group  of  25  local  laymen 
and  founded  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  at  St.  Mary's  Church. 
Today,  the  membership  of  the 
Knights  exceeds  1.350.000  and  their 
supreme  knight,  Virgil  C.  Deckert.  pre- 
sides over  7.165  local  councils— the 
foundation  on  which  the  order  is  built 
and  functions— located  in  the  United 
States  and  8  foreign  countries. 

The  members  of  this  Catholic  frater- 
nal organization  should  be  extremely 
proud  of  their  longstanding  heritage 
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and  unblemished  record  of  dedicated 
service  to  their  church  and  communi- 
ty. Through  my  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. I  have  had  frequent  contact  with 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  am 
quite  familiar  with  their  very  worth- 
while projects.  Their  leadership  and 
devotion  to  the  community— particu- 
larly those  less  fortunate  than  us— is 
truly  an  inspiration  and  should  set  an 
example  for  all  to  follow. 

As  reported  in  the  March  25.  1982. 
edition  of  the  Catholic  Standard: 

In  1980  individual  Knights  distributed 
$31.7  million  for  various  activities  to  help 
the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  the  young  and 
others.  They  also  donated  9.3  niillion  volun- 
teer hours  to  community  and  church  serv- 
ices. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out 
that— 

By  choosing  Columbus  as  their  patron, 
the  founders  were  stressing  Catholic  legiti- 
macy in  the  predominantly  Protestant  cul- 
ture 100  years  ago.  Their  strong  pride  in 
being  American  and  Catholic  eventually  led 
to  the  forming  of  the  Fourth  Degree 
Knights,  who  have  patriotic  work  as  their 
goal.  This  patriotism  also  led  the  Knights  to 
esUblish  Knights  of  Columbus  "Huts"  as 
recreational  facilities  of  U.S.  troops  fighting 
on  the  Mexican  border  against  Pancho  Villa 
In  1916  and  then  in  Europe  during  World 
War  I.  This  $40  million  venture  in  World 
War  I  carried  an  invitation  to  the  Huts  set 
up  near  the  front:  "Everybody  welcome,  ev- 
erything free."  The  1920's  were  a  busy  time 
for  the  society.  Involved  in  a  long  battle 
with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  over  Catholic  bigot- 
ry, the  Knights  also  set  up  a  million  dollar 
fund  to  help  Mexicans  fight  Catholic  perse- 
cution In  that  country.  The  decade  also  saw 
the  successful  fight  against  an  Oregon  law 
that  would  have  prevented  children  from  at- 
tending parochial  schools.  The  law  was 
found  unconstitutional  In  1925  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Knights  founded  the  con- 
struction of  the  Knights'  Tower  at  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  donated  the  bells  for  it.  They  also  es- 
Ublished  the  "Luke  E.  Hart  Memorial 
fund"  in  1979  to  promote  Marian  devotion 
at  the  shrine. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
fortunate,  as  a  nation,  to  have  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  its  extensive 
membership  working  on  our  behalf 
this  last  100  years  in  order  to  make 
this  a  better  place  to  live.  The  contri- 
butions attributable  to  the  Knights 
are  many  and  far  reaching.  My  wife. 
Lee.  joins  me  in  congratulating  all  the 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus—particularly those  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin— for  a  job  well  done.  We 
hope  that  100  years  from  now,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  will  be  celebrat- 
ing their  bicentennial  anniversary  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will 
again  pass  legislation  commending 
them  on  another  century  of  dedicated 
work  to  mUlions  of  people  worldwide 
who  benefit  from  their  unselfish  serv- 
ice.* 
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THE  70th  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  SOCI- 
ETY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  I  had  the  high  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  70th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  Society  of  Milford.  Conn.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  as  now.  the 
Polish  people  were  seeking  freedom 
from  the  unrest  in  their  homeland. 
Many  foimd  that  freedom  in  the 
United  States.  In  1912.  a  group  of 
these  immigrants,  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, formed  a  fraternal,  nonprofit  soci- 
ety to  render  aid  to  the  sick.  As  hard- 
worldng  farmers  and  devout  Chris- 
tians, they  had  but  1  day  of  rest  on 
which  to  hold  their  meetings,  namely, 
the  Sabbath.  The  tradition  of  Sunday 
afternoon  gatherings  survives  to  this 
day. 

The  pride  of  these  people  in  this, 
their  adopted  country,  as  well  as  in 
their  Polish  heritage,  is  manifest  in 
the  name  they  chose  for  their  society. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  a  civil  engi- 
neer from  Poland  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  patriot  during  America's 
fight  for  independence.  Serving  under 
Gen.  George  Washington,  he  designed 
and  built  our  fortifications  at  Ticon- 
deroga  and  West  Point.  In  recognition 
of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko's  great  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  American  liber- 
ty. Washington  commissioned  him  a 
brigadier  general. 

Like  us  200  years  ago.  the  Polish 
people  today  are  faced  with  a  grave 
threat  to  their  freedom.  The  Soviet 
oppression  of  Poland  is  at  least  as  per- 
vasive and  certainly  more  brutal  than 
that  of  the  British  which  led  to  the 
American  Revolution.  Naturally,  the 
Polish  crisis  weighs  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  those  in  the  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko Society.  Their  brethren  have 
been  systematically  stripped  of  the 
most  elemental  of  personal  liberties, 
the  rights  to  which  every  human  being 
is  justly  heir.  The  Soviet  Union,  the 
last  true  imperialist  nation  on  Earth, 
has  sacrificed  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  millions  of  people  in  its  raw 
quest  for  global  dominance. 

The  founders  of  the  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko Society  were  earnest  working 
men.  They  came  to  our  shores  seeking 
freedom,  stability,  and  opportunity  for 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise allowed  them  and  their  descend- 
ants to  realize  that  dream,  and  in  bet- 
tering themselves  they  have  made  our 
country  better,  too.  The  Polish  labor- 
ers who  comprise  Solidarity  are  just 
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the  same  kind  of  men— earnest,  hard 
working,  and  desirous  of  a  better  life. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  lack- 
rather  that  they  are  denied— the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  achieve  it. 
The  existence  of  a  workers'  organiza- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  Communist 
regime  shatters  the  last  flimsy  pre- 
tense that  communism  is  a  workers' 
government.  The  very  proposition 
would  be  comical,  were  it  not  used  to 
veil  injustice  of  such  depth  and  magni- 
tude. 

The  situation  in  Poland  is  cause  for 
outrage.  But  not  for  despair.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  Polish  people  to 
succumb  to  oppression.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  showed  that.  The  Polish  immi- 
grants to  America  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  showed  that.  And  the  mem- 
bers of  Solidarity  are  showing  it  now. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  be 
content  to  let  them  struggle  on  their 
own,  however.  There  is  always  the 
danger  when  good  people  see  all  the 
force  of  law,  all  the  power  of  govern- 
ment on  the  side  of  evil— and  witness 
no  other  way  of  life— that  they  wUl 
lose  perspective  and  begin  to  believe 
that  cruelty,  injustice,  and  suffering 
are  the  way  of  the  world,  everywhere, 
always.  Then  the  spirit  of  resistance 
weakens,  and  tyraimy  grows  that 
much  stronger. 

That  is  a  situation  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  prevent.  By  our  history,  cul- 
ture, social  attitudes,  and  our  Chris- 
tian faith,  we  and  the  Polish  people 
share  a  Western  heritage.  They  need 
to  know  that  the  free  Western  World 
has  not  forgotten  them.  All  they  have 
of  freedom  is  a  vision.  We  must  fuel 
that  vision  to  keep  it  burning  bright. 
The  governments  and  people  of  the 
free  world  should  sustain  constant, 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Poland,  and  persistent,  enthu- 
siastic encouragement  of  the  Solidari- 
ty movement.  That  is  what  we  can  do 
to  hasten  the  outcome  of  freedom  in 
Poland.  And  I  believe  It  is  the  least  we 
can  do  to  repay  our  Polish  compatri- 
ots, like  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  and  the 
members  of  the  society  which  memori- 
alizes him.  for  their  inestimable  con- 
tribution to  the  birth  and  growth  of 
freedom  in  America. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  including 
those  who  were  specially  honored  at 
the  centennial  dinner.  For  their  kind 
hospitality  and  warm  fellowship,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  all  of  them. 

The  officers  are: 

Society  Officers:  President,  Joseph  Tlrlta; 
Vice  President.  Prank  Zlelenskl;  Financial 
Secretary.  Joseph  Kaluzynakl;  Treasurer, 
Peter  Penkala;  Recording  Secretary.  Mi- 
chael Pogler.  Trustees,  Joseph  Oaldlsh. 
Edward  J.  Kozlowskl,  and  Edward  Sobo- 
cinsU:  Sick  Committee,  Joseph  SUwskl  and 
Anthony  Walakiewlcz;  Marshal.  WUllam 
Pasklewlcz;  Doorman.  Emll  Potsiadlo;  Chap- 
lain, Edward  Tomaszek;  Refreshment  Com- 
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mlttee,  Edward  A.  Kozlowski  and  Richard 
Kaczmarczyk. 

The  following  gentlemen  received 
awards  for  their  distinguished"  service: 

Service  Awards:  Albert  Olenskl,  President. 
1955:  Edward  J.  Kozlowski.  President.  1956- 
62;  Frank  Zielinski,  President,  1963;  Steve 
Sleklerskl.  President.  1964;  Edward  Fogler, 
President,    1965,    1976-78:    Edward    Sobo 
clnskl.  President,   1967-68;  Anthony  Wala 
kiewicz.    President,    1969;   Joseph    Stawskl 
President.  1970:  Robert  KapusU.  President 
1971-72:  Joseph  Oaldlsh,  President,  1973-74 
Joseph  Bogdan.  President.  1975:  Paul  PJura, 
President,  1979-81;  Joseph  Kaluzynskl,  Fl 
nanclal  Secretary,  1967-81;  Peter  Penkala, 
Recording    Secretary,    1970.    1973-77;    and 
Eugene  Kslezak,  Special  Service  Award. 

One  of  the  society's  beneficent  ac- 
tivities is  the  fostering  of  mental  de- 
velopment by  providing  scholarships 
to  worthy  students  of  Polish  descent 
who  seek  higher  education.  The  fol- 
lowing young  men  and  women  were 
scholarship  recipients  over  the  last  5 
years: 

Scholarship  Recipients:  1975,  Catherine 
Zlellnskl;  1976.  Catherine  Penkala  and  Caro- 
lyn Zielinski:  1977,  Catherine  Penkala;  1978, 
Thomas  Olenskl,  Judith  Guido.  Peggy 
Guldo.  Cecilia  Zielinski.  and  Camilla  Wypy- 
chowskl;  1979.  Maria  (Tomaszek)  Harring- 
ton, Thomas  Oaidish,  and  Terry  Pogler, 
1980.  Thomas  Oaldlsh,  Ramona  Prokoskl, 
and  C.  Lumpinskl;  1981,  Marie  (Tomaszek) 
Harrington,  Thomas  Oaidish,  and  Reena 
Olenskl. 

Lastly,  the  full  roster  of  the  Thadde- 
us Koscluszko  Society  of  Mllford  fol- 
lows: 

MZMBKRBHZP 

John  B.  Anderson.  Ronald  Benkoskl, 
Joseph  Bogdan.  Clarence  F.  Dabrowskl. 
Joseph  Deleski.  Henry  Deptula,  Leon  R.  Do- 
linskl,  Stanley  Dudzlnski.  Edward  Pogler, 
Michael  Pogler,  Robert  Pogler.  Stephen  R. 
Fogler,  Steve  Pogler,  Christian  Pricke. 

Walter  Oabryszewski.  Joseph  Oaidish, 
Donald  German,  Harry  P.  Gill.  Raymond 
Guido.  Edward  Janlk.  Richard  Kaczmarc- 
zyk. Joseph  Kaluzynskl.  Stanley  Kalu- 
zynskl. Robert  Kapusta,  George  J.  Kasson, 
Andrew  V.  Kozlowskl,  Edward  A.  Kozlowski, 
Edward  J.  Kozlowskl,  John  B.  Kozlowskl. 
Michael  J.  Kozlowskl,  Richard  Kozlowskl, 

Eugene  Kslezak,  Bruce  S.  Kuryla,  Al  Lum- 
pinskl. Chester  Mallnowski,  Richard  Mer- 
enda.  James  F.  Miaski.  Boleslaw  Mieszklel. 
James  R.  Mullenlx.  John  P.  Nowlckl,  Albert 
Olenskl.  Frank  Panklewlcz,  William  Pas- 
klewlcz, Peter  Penkala.  Gary  M.  PJura.  Paul 
Pjura.  Donald  Potsiadlo.  Emil  Potsiadlo. 
Frank  Rakocz. 

Robert  D.  Sala,  Joseph  Salamon.  Walter 
Salamon,  David  Sleklerskl,  Leon  Sleklerskl, 
Robert  Sleklerskl.  M.  Steve  Sleklerskl, 
Joseph  SlonJta.  Donald  Sobocinskl.  Edward 
Soboclnski.  Wallle  Sobocinskl.  Joseph 
SUwskl,  Joseph  Surgalls.  Joseph  Tlrlta. 

Edward  Tomaszek,  Adam  Urbonas.  Antho- 
ny Walaklewlcz.  Jan  Wankowicz.  Sr.,  Joseph 
Wojcinowlcz.  Jr..  John  Worozllcak.  Edward 
Wypychowskl,  John  Wypychowskl.  John 
Yasak.  Joseph  S.  Yednasty,  Frank  Zielinski. 
Prank  Zielinski.  Jr..  Walter  Zlentek. 

They  all  deserve  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  the  proud  occasion  of 
the  society's  70th  anniversary.* 
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THE  NUCLEAR  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  April  21,  1982, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
No.  15— The  Nuclear  Resolutions 
One  of  the  most  surprising  political  devel- 
opments so  far  in  1982  has  been  the  sudden 
Increase  in  public  concern  about  the  growth 
of  nuclear  arsenals  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Localities  across  the  land 
have  passed  resolutions  calling  for  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  arms  race  and  for  a  new 
arms  control  accord.  Members  of  Congress 
have  Introduced  resolutions  for  the  same 
purpose.  President  Reagan  recently  opened 
a  news  conference  with  remarks  Intended  to 
slow  the  momentum  of  a  congressional  initi- 
ative calling  for  a  freeze  on  nuclear  arse- 
nals. The  national  news  media  have  covered 
the  developments  thoroughly  and  have  even 
promoted  them  In  some  Instances.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  a  heavy  majority  of 
Americans  favoring  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

Several  factors  have  converged  to  raise 
concern  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
and  to  create  the  demand  for  reductions  in 
nuclear  arsenals.  The  second  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  was  not  supported 
by  candidate  Ronald  Reagan,  who  after  his 
election  chose  tacitly  to  abide  by  the  trea- 
ty's terms.  Although  he  has  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  doing  so.  the  President  has  not  re- 
sumed negotiations  on  strategic  weapons 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  military  budget 
contains  major  increases  for  strategic 
forces.  Also,  cutbacks  in  social  programs  and 
record  budget  deficits  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  growth  of  the  military  budget. 
In  Europe,  demonstrations  against  nuclear 
weapons  brought  pressure  to  bear  on' politi- 
cal leaders  there  for  a  more  vigorous  effort 
to  control  arms.  The  Reagan  Administration 
is  widely  seen  as  having  failed  to  take  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  nuclear  arms  se- 
riously. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  freeze  or  reduce 
the  nuclear  su^enals  of  both  superpowers 
have  been  made.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  eliminate  certain  European  theater 
nuclear  forces  entirely.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  suggested  staged  reductions  in  interme- 
diate-range missiles  to  300  for  each  side, 
with  a  moratorium  on  further  deployment 
of  these  missiles  in  the  European  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  act  of  good  faith. 
One  congressional  resolution  calls  for  a 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  fur- 
ther deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  as  an 
immediate  objective  of  strategic  arms  con- 
trol. It  also  calls  on  the  two  superpowers  to 
work  to  cut  the  size  of  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals. Another  such  resolution,  considered  a 
counter  to  the  first  one.  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  freeze 
at  equal  and  reduced  levels,  leaving  room 
for  modernization  of  America's  nuclear  de- 
terrent. 

These  resolutions  bring  several  thoughts 
to  mind. 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  the  legitimacy 
of  people's  anxiety  about  nuclear  war.  It  is 
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no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  people 
are  very  frightened— for  good  cause.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  survival  of  life  on 
earth.  They  are  right  to  demand  that  we  get 
on  with  the  task  of  arms  control. 

Second,  the  two  main  resolutions  under 
consideration  in  Congress  have  common  fea- 
tures: they  assert  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  seek  deep  cuts  in  nuclear  arsenals, 
accept  negotiation  as  the  best  method  of 
achieving  mutual  cuts,  and  demand  verifica- 
tion of  any  agreements.  However,  the  one 
resolution  would  halt  and  then  reverse  the 
arms  race  while  the  other  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  match  the  Soviet  strategic 
buildup  prior  to  a  freeze.  Despite  their  simi- 
larities, these  resolutions  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  compromise. 

Third.  I  consider  the  value  of  the  initial 
freeze  resolution  to  be  primarily  symbolic. 
Debate  on  it  can  educate  all  of  us  and  help 
push  the  nation  forcefully  toward  arms  con- 
trol as  an  Integral  element  of  our  policy  of 
national  security.  The  passage  of  such  a  res- 
olution would  send  a  useful  signal  to  the 
world  that  we  are  Interested  in  arms  con- 
trol. 

Fourth,  this  resolution  has  great  appeal  In 
a  world  which  madly  builds  more  and  more 
nuclear  arms  as  it  careens  toward  nuclear 
holocaust.  However,  it  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
specific  arms  control  negotiations  or  specific 
development  of  military  capability,  whether 
conventional  or  strategic. 

Fifth,  there  are  some  very  real  problems 
with  the  resolution.  For  example,  a  freeze  at 
present  levels  would  lock  the  United  SUtes 
Into  certain  military  disadvantages.  It  would 
require  extensive  on-site  inspection,  some- 
thing the  Soviet  Union  has  tradltlonaUy  re- 
jected. It  would  not  allow  us  to  modernize 
our  strategic  forces  and  thus  might  under- 
cut our  bargaining  position. 

Sixth,  some  opponents  of  the  freeze  argue 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  fallen  behind  in 
the  arms  race  and  needs  to  catch  up.  This 
argument  Is  »  srioiis  one  which  must  be 
considered  carefully,  but  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed by  it  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that 
the  West  is  behind  In  Intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  probably  destroy  many  of  our 
land-based  ballistic  missiles  In  a  pre-emptive 
strike,  and  that  the  American  strategic  posi- 
tion is  relatively  weaker  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  ahead  In  the  number  of 
strategic  warheads  it  fields  and  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  its  nuclear  submarines,  of  the  bal- 
listic missiles  they  carry,  and  of  its  strategic 
bombers.  The  balance  Is  one  of  "essential 
equivalence"  (as  President  Carter  described 
it)  or  "rough  parity"  (as  President  Ford 
called  it).  No  one  really  knows  what  will 
happen  if  these  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 
That  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  principal  In- 
gredients of  deterrence. 

The  most  pressing  tasks  before  us  are  to 
reopen  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  leading 
to  control  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  to 
pursue  energetically  the  negotiations  on  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 
and  to  start  discussions  on  llmiUtion  of 
short-range  nuclear  forces.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RABBI  IRWIN  GRONER 
CELEBRATES  25TH  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF  MICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opporttinity  to 
honor  Rabbi  Irwin  Groner,  who  is 
marking  his  25th  year  as  a  rabbi  and 
his  15th  year  as  spiritual  leader  of 
Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek  in  South- 
field,  Mich. 

I  have  known  Rabbi  Groner  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  moral  conviction, 
social  concern,  and  intelligent  leader- 
ship. He  has  been  a  tireless  worker  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world  and  has  not  hesitated  to  speak 
out  on  the  major  issues  of  our  day.  He 
has  sought  to  provide  guidance  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  and  understanding 
in  the  place  of  ignorance. 

In  a  recent  article  of  Federal  budget 
cuts.  Rabbi  Groner  wrote: 

It  is  a  false  and  repugnant  idea  that  some- 
how the  poor  are  the  cause  of  our  economic 
problems  and  that  solutions  at  their  ex- 
pense are  permissible.  ...  We  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  America  and  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  our  religious  faiths  require  of  us  that 
we  not  remain  silent  in  the  midst  of  injus- 
tice. 

It  is  typical  of  Rabbi  Groner  to 
speak  out  against  injustice  and  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  oppressed— 
the  poor  here  at  home,  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  persecuted  because  of  their 
desire  to  live  and  practice  their  faith 
in  freedom,  the  citizens  of  Israel  who 
seek  security  and  peace  in  the  face  of 
intransigent  hostility. 

Rabbi  Groner  exemplifies  the  high- 
est values  of  personal,  religious,  and 
community  leadership,  and  we  are  en- 
riched by  his  efforts.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  honoring 
this  remarkable  man  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  in  wishing  him  every  suc- 
cess in  the  future.* 


CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BE 
TRUSTED  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  TREATIES? 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Apnl  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  Los  Angeles 
Times  carried  an  interesting  article  on 
one  of  the  latest  plans  for  the  basing 
the  MX  missile  system.  As  we  all 
know,  the  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile  is  a  matter  of  great  controversy 
and  uncertainty.  Less  known  is  the 
growing  concern  over  whether  the  MX 
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missile  itself  is  necessary,  and  whether 
a  U.S.  commitment  to  the  MX  missile 
implies  a  U.S.  commitment  to  a  first 
strike  capability. 

The  news  article  which  caught  my 
attention  deals  with  the  latest  plans  to 
orbit  MX  missiles  into  outer  space,  in 
spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  and  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
As  one  who  has  been  concerned  about 
an  arms  race  in  space,  this  report  of 
U.S.  military  interest  in  moving  the 
MX  into  space  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern.  It  should  interest  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  Include  the 
text  of  this  article  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  reasons 
to  avoid  and  prevent  an  arms  race  in 
space.  There  are  also  many  reasons 
why  the  Reagan  administration 
should  quickly  disavow  any  Intention 
to  abrogate  existing  or  pending  inter- 
national treaties.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  reason  is  the  need  for  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  effort  to  achieve  and 
maintain  world  peace.  My  own  con- 
gressional district  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's handling  of  nuclear  weapons 
issues.  In  my  recent  postal  patron  poll, 
an  overwhelming  majority  wanted  ne- 
gotiations on  the  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons.  And  local  edi- 
torials, such  as  the  one  which  follows 
these  remarks,  have  criticized  the 
President  for  his  failure  of  leadership 
in  this  most  important  matter. 

I  commend  the  following  articles  to 
my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  20.  19821 

Plan  To  ORBrr  MX's  SrxmitD  Despite 

Treaty  Violations 

(By  David  Wood) 

Washington.— A   proposal    to   orbit   MX 

missile  warheads  in  space  is  being  given  "a 

close    look"    by   Pentagon    planners,    even 

though  the  technology  for  controlling  the 

orbiting    warheads    is    uncertain    and    the 

scheme  would  violate  arms  control  treaties 

according  to  defense  officials. 

Under  the  proposal,  which  Is  being  studied 
at  the  Air  Force  Ballistic  MlssUe  Office  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  near  San  Bernar- 
dino. Calif.,  the  missiles  would  be  launched 
into  orbit  at  the  first  sign  of  a  Soviet  attack. 
The  warheads  would  orbit  high  above  the 
Earth,  where  they  could  either  be  activated 
and  released  toward  their  targets,  or  re- 
called to  fall  harmlessly  in  a  remote  area. 

Although  the  proposal  will  likely  be  at- 
tacked by  anti-nuclear  forces,  Thomas  Sum- 
mers, a  research  engineer  with  the  Eyring 
Research  Institute  in  Provo.  Utah,  who 
helped  develop  the  MX  orblter  concept, 
called  It  "the  first  step  toward  practical  dis- 
armament." 

"The  Russians  aren't  going  to  shoot  If 
they  know  our  missiles  will  be  gone  before 
their  mlssUes  get  here,"  he  said. 

The  orbiting  warhead  plan  iUustrates  the 
pressure  on  the  Defense  Department  to  de- 
velop a  method  for  deploying  the  MX  mls- 
sUe  In  a  way  that  is  both  militarily  and  po- 
litically accepUble.  Just  about  every  other 
plan  the  Pentagon  has  proposed  has  run 
Into  trouble. 

What  has  attracted  defense  officials  to 
the  proposal  Is  that  the  mlssUes  would  be 
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relatively  Invulnerable  In  orbit,  rather  than 
being  exposed  to  a  Soviet  preemptive  attack 
while  sitting  in  undefended  silos. 

The  Issue  of  vulnerability  of  the  96-ton 
new-generation  MX  missiles,  scheduled  to 
come  off  the  production  line  In  1986.  Is 
behind  the  controversy  over  the  MX.  Under 
current  Administration  plans.  40  missiles 
would  be  placed  in  existing  silos  as  an  inter- 
im solution.  Government  planners  then 
would  decide  on  a  permanent  basing  plan  by 
1984  and  carry  it  out  at  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

But  Congress,  reflecting  the  militarys  dis- 
comfort over  the  vulnerabllty  of  the  missiles 
during  the  Interim  period,  has  been  prod- 
ding the  Administration  to  advance  Its  plan- 
ning schedule.  Last  month  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  kill  the 
interim  basing  plan  and  to  demand  that  the 
Administration  come  up  with  a  final  basing 
plan  by  December. 

Pentagon  officials  had  suggested  that  a 
basing  plan  called  "dense  pack."  which  in- 
volves clustering  MX  silos  to  make  them 
more  defendable.  was  the  most  probable 
final  solution.  But  the  officials  said  the  idea 
of  orbiting  warheads,  a  concept  that  previ- 
ously had  been  studied  and  rejected  because 
of  technological  problems,  is  now  gaining 
support. 

One  of  the  proposal's  attractions  Is  that  It 
would  be  relatively  Inexpensive,  involving 
only  the  addition  of  rocket  booster  power 
and  command  and  control  facilities  to  the 
MX  system.  It  would  not  require  massive 
new  ground  bases,  which  was  a  drawback  to 
the  Multiple  Protective  Shelters  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  Administration. 

"The  proposal  does  have  merit,  and  we  are 
looking  at  it."  an  Air  Force  official  said. 
"This  Is  getting  more  of  a  close  look  than 
some  of  the  other  Ideas  that  have  been  pro- 
posed." 

A  congressional  weapons  expert  called  the 
orbiting  scheme  "a  little  flakey."  but  he  said 
the  idea  had  aroused  some  interest  in  Con- 
gress. 

Air  Force  officials  involved  in  the  study  of 
the  proposal  concede,  however,  that  it 
would  violate  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions treaty  on  space  as  well  as  the  second 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  treaty,  both  of 
which  specifically  prohibit  maintaining  nu- 
clear weapons  in  space. 

Although  the  Senate  failed  to  approve  the 
SALT  II  treaty  and  the  United  States  never 
ratified  It.  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  compiled  with  Its  provi- 
sions. Administration  officials  say  a  deliber- 
ate violation  of  SALT  II  by  the  United 
SUtes  would  be  a  major  step  that  should 
not  be  taken  lightly. 

The  treaty  provides  that  neither  side  "de- 
velop, test  or  deploy  .  .  .  systems  for  placing 
into  earth  orbit  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  kind  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction." 
But  the  proposal  being  studied  calls  for 
orbiting  the  U.S.  warheads  only  after  there 
had  been  signs  that  the  Soviets  had 
launched  missiles  toward  this  country— cir- 
cumstances under  which  disarmament  trea- 
ties probably  would  be  considered  moot. 

Although  the  technology  exists  for  plac- 
ing the  warheads  In  orbit,  officials  said  that 
controlling  the  orbiting  warheads  is  far 
more  difficult.  The  proposal  calls  for  as 
many  as  500  mobile  command  and  tracking 
sUtlons.  housed  in  tractor-trailers  that 
could  be  driven  around  to  avoid  being  tar- 
geted by  Soviet  missiles. 

Additional  tracking  and  command  stations 
would  be  built  outside  the  United  SUtes. 
and  satellites  would  provide  additional  navi- 
gational and  targeting  information. 
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The  officials  said  that  under  present  tech- 
nology, precise  command  and  control  sys- 
tems could  be  knocked  out  by  attacks  on 
U.S.  satellites  by  Soviet  satellite  killers.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  high-altitude  explosion  of 
Soviet  nuclear  warheads  over  the  United 
SUtes  could  wipe  out  long-range  communi- 
cations entirely. 

"In  a  war  situation,  we  don't  know  if  we 
could  control  or  recall  the  warheads  proper- 
ly," one  official  said.  Indicating  that  the 
control  technology  Is  the  focus  of  current 
research. 

Summers,  the  research  engineer  who 
worked  on  the  plan,  said  the  main  benefit  of 
the  system  could  be  that  "It  would  move  the 
whole  concept  of  nuclear  war  150  miles  out 
In  space.  The  Initial  exchange,  to  determine 
who's  going  to  win,  would  be  in  space.  That 
will  make  life  a  lot  safer  for  everybody." 

tProm  the  Morning  Press- E^nterprise,  Apr.  2, 
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Arms  im  Plack  op  Lkaoexship 

Americans.  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
lived  In  fear  of  nuclear  war  for  more  than  a 
generation. 

But  not  In  the  last  20  years  has  there  been 
anything  to  compare  with  the  apparent 
grass-roots  nuclear  freeze  movement  that 
first  swept  Ehirope  and  now  has  taken  hold 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

Popular  sentiment,  as  illustrated  by  Cali- 
fornia's own  Initiative  drive,  town  hall  votes, 
congressional  resolutions  and  mass  demon- 
strations, has  reached  such  a  high  pitch 
that  President  Reagan  was  forced  to  face 
the  issue  at  his  press  conference  Wednes- 
day. He  had  to  say  what  form  of  freeze  he 
favored. 

He  came  down  In  support  of  a  freeze  only 
after  the  U.S.  had  been  allowed  to  "catch 
up"  to  the  Soviets.  A  counter  proposal,  fa- 
vored by  Senators  Keruiedy  and  Hatfield, 
calls  for  an  Immediate  freeze  on  Soviet  and 
U.S.  nuclear  arsenals  to  t>e  followed  by  arms 
reduction  talks. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfleld  version  Is  based  on 
the  premise  that  each  side  has  enough  nu- 
clear firepower  to  blow  the  other  away,  no 
matter  who  presses  the  button  first.  The 
latter  version  assumes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  launch  a  nuclear  war,  absorb  a 
U.S.  retaliation,  and  fire  again. 

The  president  may.  indeed,  be  right.  But 
because  he  has  failed  to  set  forth  a  clear 
and  sensible  arms  policy,  a  growing  number 
of  people  seem  to  believe  that  Mr.  Reagan  is 
not  only  contemplating  a  nuclear  war  but 
getting  the  country  ready  to  "win"  It.  In  the 
last  15  months,  the  president  or  his  top 
aides  have  mused  about  the  possibility  of  a 
limited  nuclear  war  In  Europe  or  firing  a  nu- 
clear warning  shot  to  scare  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  has  been  Pentagon  specula- 
tion that  the  United  SUtes  could  complete- 
ly recover  from  a  nuclear  war  In  four 
years— tops.  And  early  last  month,  the  ad- 
ministration secretly  put  the  country's 
emergency  nuclear  attack  communications 
system  through  lU  paces— Just  to  let  Russia 
know  It  still  works. 

The  otherwise  budget-cutting  president 
wants  to  pour  billions  Into  a  civil  defense 
program  and  trillions  into  defense.  But  even 
congressional  supporters  aren't  sure  where 
he  wants  to  put  the  money. 

True.  Mr.  Reagan  proposed  to  halt  missile 
deployment  In  Europe  If  the  Soviets  get 
their  already  installed  missiles  out.  That 
was  good  poker,  perhaps,  but  not  realistic. 
And  even  that  proposal  didn't  emerge  until 
thousands  of  protesting  Europeans  finally 
got  the  message  through  that  Ronald 
Reagan  was  scaring  the  hell  out  of  them. 
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So  far  it  has  been  Ronald  Reagan  the  fol- 
lower—waiting for  a  movement  to  build, 
then  trying  to  defuse  it  with  belated  reas- 
surances. If  this  is  "leadership."  It  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  bad  leadership. 

On  perhaps  the  most  critical  Issue— nucle- 
ar arms  control— It  Is  the  president,  but  not 
necessarily  the  United  SUtes.  who  has  a 
demonstrated  window  of  vulnerability.* 


CONGRESS  HAS  A  CHANCE  TO 
ACT  ON  PAY  REFORM 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIPORIf lA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lee)  In  introducing  the 
most  comprehensive  package  of  bipar- 
tisan reforms  to  the  congressional  pay 
system  since  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  has  become  obvious,  after  the 
events  of  last  December  when  Con- 
gress voted  Itself  a  hefty  tax  break, 
that  reform  is  needed.  This  country  is 
in  a  time  where  we  are  asking  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
economic  recovery.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  that  same  obligation.  We 
are  not  royalty.  We  are  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  get  Its  own  house  in 
order. 

The  Onrmibus  Congressional  Com- 
pensation Reform  Act  of  1982  incorpo- 
rates seven  major  reforms  of  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  Congress  to  give  itself 
pay.  tax  treatment  or  outside  earning 
improvements. 

Congress  frequently  loses  its  per- 
spective when  faced  with  setting  its 
own  economic  conditions.  It  responds 
instead  to  its  own  whims  and  wants.  It 
is  imperative  that  all  provisions  of  the 
legislation  are  acted  upon  in  a  swift 
manner. 

The  bill  has  received  the  support  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  An 
identical  companion  measure  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  Chief  among 
its  sponsors  is  the  Senate  President 
pro  tempore.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stated  numerous 
times  that  proper  legislation  is  needed 
if  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  the  institution  of  Congress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Our  first  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  our  constitu- 
ents. 

Just  recently  I  saw  an  advertisement 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It  said,  "If 
the  people  will  lead,  then  the  leaders 
will  follow."  Let  us  hope  the  ad  is  not 
correct.  Congress  must  set  the  exam- 
ple. What  better  way  to  start  then  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  our  own  pay  in  a 
responsible  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show  their 
support  for  this  legislation  by  signing 
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on  as  a  cosponsor.  Fairness  and  integ- 
rity know  no  party.* 


IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  NATIONAL 
VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  Nrw  jERsrv 
nf  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  today  in  rising  to  salute  the 
many  Americans  who  unselfishly  give 
up  their  time  to  help  the  less  fortu- 
nate members  of  our  society. 

I.  of  course,  refer  to  that  great  army 
of  American  volunteers,  who  every 
year,  with  little  or  no  public  recogni- 
tion, give  time  and  services  to  our 
Nation  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
salute  these  true  American  heroes  by 
designating  this  week  as  National  Vol- 
unteer Week. 

In  this  hectic  age  we  live  in,  it  is 
most  heartening  to  know  that  the 
American  tradition  of  voluntarism  is 
still  thriving.  Whether  they  be  teen- 
agers working  as  candy  stripers  in  our 
hospitals,  scout  leaders,  the  Kiwanis 
Club  or  other  civic  organizations,  they 
all  share  the  sense  of  community  in- 
volvement and  care  for  their  neigh- 
bors that  has  made  our  Nation  great. 

During  this  era  of  economic  distress, 
we  must  do  all  that  Is  possible  to 
insure  that  our  volunteer  organiza- 
tions remain  fiscally  solvent.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  768,  the  volunteer  mileage  bill, 
which  provides  that  the  standard  mile- 
age rate  used  In  computing  Federal 
imcome  tax  deductions  be  the  same 
for  charity  workers  as  they  are  for 
business-related  driving. 

We  must  keep  the  American  volun- 
teer spirit  alive.  Allowing  this  Income 
tax  deduction  would  be  a  key  step  In 
Insuring  that  our  volunteers  will  be 
able  to  continue  with  their  vital 
work.* 


THE  B-1  "PEACEMAKER" 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIPORWIA 

nf  the  house  op  representatives 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  former  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes)  In  a  major  speech 
before  the  floor  of  the  House,  has  of- 
fered us  his  reflections  regarding  the 
critical  issue  of  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  While  a  number  of  his  points 
are  well-taken,  others  are  sure  to  pro- 
voke vigorous  debate  and  none  more 
so  than  his  views  on  the  B-1  bomber 
or,   as  I  prefer  to  call   it.   the  B-1 
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"Peacemaker"  because  that  is  Its  pri- 
mary function— to  act  as  a  deterrent 
and  so  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  Rhodes  recommends  that  the  B- 
1  be  scrapped  as  a  budget  savings 
measure  In  favor  of  a  Stealth  bomber. 
He  then  goes  on  to  candidly  admit 
that  "not  building  the  B-1  may  result 
in  a  defense  'gap'  in  the  middle  and 
late  1980's.  Personally,  I  will  take  a 
chance  on  that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  former  minority 
leader  and  myself  Is  that  he  Is  willing 
to  accept  that  dangerous  defense  gap 
whereas  I,  in  good  conscience,  cannot. 
Let  me  briefly  go  Into  the  reasons  why 
I  cannot  support  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

While  Mr.  Rhodes  Is  content  to  wait 
for  the  development  of  the  Stealth 
bomber.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  already  has  Its  ver- 
sion of  the  B-1,  namely,  the  Backfire 
bomber  which  is  capable  of  reaching 
the  United  States.  Placed  In  service  In 
the  mid-1970's,  the  Backfire  is  a  twin- 
engine,  swing-wing,  turbofan  powered 
bomber  capable  of  carrying  freefall 
bombs  and  air-to-surface  missiles. 
Over  70  Backfires  are  presently  de- 
ployed with  long-range  aviation  with  a 
like  number  assigned  to  Soviet  naval 
aviation.  The  Backfire  Is  a  versatile, 
multipurpose  aircraft  capable  of  per- 
forming nuclear  strikes,  conventional 
attacks,  antlship  and  reconnaissance 
missions  and  is  currently  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  about  2V^  aircraft 
a  month  or  30  a  year.  In  short,  the 
Soviet  Union  considers  it  imperative  to 
have  a  sophisticated  bomber  now. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  knows 
from  his  years  on  the  Defense  Sub- 
conmilttee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  two  legs  of  our  de- 
fensive strategic  triad  are  dangerously 
weak.  Our  land-based  missiles  must  be 
significantly  strengthened  to  be  able 
to  sustain  a  Soviet  first  strike  while 
the  air-breathing  leg  of  the  triad— our 
B-52  bombers— are  ancient  relics  from 
the  early  1950's  with  the  pilots,  in 
many  instances,  younger  than  the  air- 
craft they  fly.  Time  has  taken  its  toll 
on  the  B-52's.  As  recently  as  October 
30  of  last  year  (1981).  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  1st  Lt.  Navigator 
Kendall  Wallace,  crashed  in  a  B-52  D 
model  10  miles  from  LaJunta.  Calif. 
Can  we  in  good  conscience  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  with  Inferi- 
or, obsolescent  aircraft?  A  fleet  of 
slow,  aging,  subsonic  aircraft  Is  hardly 
a  match  for  the  sophisticated  Back- 
fire, particularly  when  you  consider 
that,  as  they  near  Soviet  airspace,  our 
B-52's  would  face  the  world's  most  im- 
pressive air  defense,  including  thou- 
sands of  supersonic  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles and  fighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  on  numerous  occasions  the 
B-1  aircraft— the  first  squadron  of 
which  is  expected  to  be  operational  in 
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1986— is  acknowledged  by  the  majority 
of  aviation  experts  to  be  the  best 
bomber  ever  developed  by  man.  As  a 
former  U.S.  Air  Force  fighter  pilot  and 
as  one  who  has  personally  piloted  the 
B-1,  I  can  attest  to  the  sophistication, 
the  versatility,  and  the  aerodynamic 
superiority  of  this  remarkable  aircraft. 
The  B-1  Is  not  a  prisoner  of  a  prede- 
termined, computerized  course.  It  can 
take  swift,  evasive  action.  It  can  dodge 
and  weave  and  avoid  enemy  weapons. 
It  can  be  recalled  If  launched  while 
the  United  States  Is  under  possible, 
but  not  confirmed,  surprise  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack.  The  flexible  B-1,  armed 
with  cruise  missiles,  can  respond  to  an 
Infinite  variety  of  battle  conditions  In 
a  fashion  that  even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated drone  aircraft  or  missile  never 
could.  We  simply  cannot  rely  on  mis- 
siles alone— the  Soviets  do  not. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  once 
wrote:  "The  history  of  failure  in  war 
can  be  summed  up  In  two  words:  too 
late.  Too  late  In  comprehending  the 
deadly  purposes  of  a  potential  enemy; 
too  late  In  realizing  the  mortal  danger; 
too  late  In  preparedness;  too  late  In 
imlting  all  possible  forces  for  resist- 
ance; too  late  In  standing  with  one's 
friends." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  resubmit  my  remarks  of  No- 
vember 18,  1981,  regarding  the  B-1  for 
the  Record. 

tFYom  the  Congressional  Record.  Nov.  18. 
I98I] 

B-1  Project 

•  Mr.  DoRMAK  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  President  Reagan's  efforts  to  restore 
funding  for  the  B-1  bomber  project  which 
President  Carter  had  terminated.  Now  that 
we  have  a  President  more  committed  to 
maintaining  the  delicate  strategic  balance 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  pursuit  of  that  balance.  President 
Reagan  has  announced  his  intention  to 
build  the  long-delayed  B-1  bomber.  This  air- 
craft is  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of 
aviation  experts  to  be  the  best  txjmber  ever 
developed  by  man.  It  is  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing Soviet  air  space  undetected  and  may 
continue  to  have  that  ability  until  the 
I990's  or  later.  Only  after  the  Soviets  spend 
massive  funds  on  improved  radar  systems 
will  they  be  even  able  to  detect  the  B-1. 

The  citizens  of  my  27th  Congressional 
District  can  be  particularly  proud  of  the  B-1 
t>omber  project;  much  of  the  research/de- 
velopment and  manufacture  is  the  work  of 
local  citizens.  The  Reagan  decision  to  rec- 
ommend funding  for  the  construction  of  the 
B-1  Is  based  upon  some  logically  accepted 
assumptions.  The  United  SUtes  must 
depend  heavily  on  bombers— and  seabased 
forces— while  we  take  steps  to  strengthen 
our  land-based  missiles.  We  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  to  wait  for  the  Stealth  bomber, 
which  presently  exists  only  on  paper.  There 
are  currently  technical  uncerUinties  about 
the  Stealth  bomber.  It  is  expected  that 
these  uncertainties  will  be  resolved  during 
development  and  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  will  be  a  very  effective  aircraft 
when  ultimately  deployed.  Without  the  B-1, 
there  would  be  pressures  to  accelerate  the 
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Stealth  bomber,  which  would  Increase  pro- 
gram risks  and  possibly  result  in  a  less  capa- 
ble aircraft  being  deployed.  Building  two 
bombers  will  stimulate  competition  and  give 
the  Defense  Department  the  flexibility  to 
adjust  bomber  production  In  accordance 
with  any  changes  in  estimates  of  the  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  the  two  aircraft,  as  well 
as  any  changes  in  the  Soviet  military  capa- 
bilities. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  building 
100  of  the  variant  bombers.  The  term  vari- 
ant is  used  because  research  and  develop- 
ment has  continued  on  the  B-1  since  the 
Carter  cancellation.  Innovations  and  effi- 
ciencies developed  in  the  5  years  since  its 
cancellation  will  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
variant  model.  The  first  B- 1  squadron  is  ex- 
pected to  be  operational  in  19M. 

Mr.  John  W.  R.  Taylor,  editor  of  Janes  AU 
the  World's  Aircraft,  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on 
every  type  of  military  and  civilian  aircraft. 
Mr.  Taylor  warns. 

"It  is  therefore  vital  for  all  people  to  un- 
derstand that  the  fragile  co-existence  main- 
tained for  generations  by  balanced  East- 
West  military  power  is  being  allowed  to  slip 
inch  by  inch  from  our  grasp." 

When  Mr.  Taylor  was  asked  about  his 
thoughts  on  the  opposition  that  has  been 
raised  to  the  B-1.  he  replied: 

Most  of  that  has  been  due  to  the  high 
cost.  But  really.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost 
is  the  main  consideration.  It  is  a  question  of 
what  it  does  for  you.  Does  it  keep  you  alive? 
If  there  is  anything  else  that  will  do  the  job 
less  expensively,  by  all  means  build  it.  But, 
in  this  case,  there  Just  isn't  anything  else. 

The  decision  to  build  the  B-1  Is  a  clear 
move  away  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion's policy  of  unilateral  arms  restraint. 
The  Reagan  administration  wants  to  be  sure 
that  any  weapon  system  forgone  by  the  U.S. 
Government  is  reciprocated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  new  policy  direction  will  in- 
crease the  Soviet  incentive  to  seriously  dis- 
cuss arms  limitation  agreements.  In  turn, 
assisting  our  Nation  In  achieving  its  most 
important  foreign  policy  goals:  Preservation 
of  peace  and  valid  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments with  verifiable  provisions  in  any 
treaty  that  is  agreed  upon. 

The  B-1  bomber  will  have  advantages  that 
no  other  leg  of  our  triad  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  possesses.  Some  of  these  are: 

Bombers  are  the  only  element  that  can  be 
launched  prior  to  a  decision  to  employ  these 
weapons,  and  permits  a  trained  crew  to  take 
actions  and  accept  responsibilities  that 
cannot  be  anticipated  or  preprogramed  in 
missile  systems. 

Weapons-carrying  bombers  can  be 
launched  to  insure  their  survivability,  or  to 
signal  national  resolve  during  times  of  crisis 
with  the  confidence  that  the  crew  can  be  re- 
directed or  recalled  as  the  situation  devel- 
ops. Bombers  can  be  put  on  Increased 
ground  alert,  dispersed  to  remote  airfields, 
flown  on  airborne  alert,  or  dispatched  to 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  world  without 
a  final  commitment  to  use  their  weapons.  In 
a  time  when  the  availability  of  foreign  bases 
and  ports  is  uncertain,  the  B-1  wUl  provide 
the  quickest,  and  in  some  cases  probably  the 
only,  means  to  mount  a  rapid  show  of  force. 

Bombers  provide  the  only  capability  to 
engage  unanticipated  or  mobUe  targets  by 
using  the  crew  and  aircraft  sensors  to  deter- 
mine target  location  at  the  times  of  deliv- 
ery. 

In  assisting  maritime  roles,  bombers  have 
the  Inherent  capability  to  provide  an  impor- 
tant supplement  to  UjS.  Naval  Forces.  They 
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can  provide  collateral  maritime  support  in 
long  range  sea  surveillance  and  interdiction, 
mine  laying  and,  potentially,  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare. 

As  a  reusable  strategic  weapons  system, 
bombers  have  the  capability  to  accurately 
deliver  large  nuclear  or  conventional  pay- 
loads  throughout  the  course  of  the  conflict, 
regardless  of  the  level. 

The  B-1  is  going  to  enter  Into  the  defense 
of  our  Nation's  borders  much  later  that  it 
could  have  or  should  have.  It  will  neverthe- 
less play  a  vital  role  on  our  strategic  defense 
until  the  year  2000,  and  perhaps  beyond. 
First  as  a  penetrating  bomber,  later  as  a 
bomber  capable  of  standing  off  the  coast  of 
an  adversary  nation  and  launching  cruise 
missiles.  Its  manufacture  sends  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  we  are  as  serious 
about  our  defense  as  we  are  about  puiyulng 
arms  agreements. 

And  one  more  item  before  I  close.  I  will  be 
circulating  a  letter  to  colleagues  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  President  asking  him  to  ap- 
point the  Nation's  No.  1  "Junkyard  dog"  and 
a  bona  fide  "cheap  hawk"  as  the  project 
manager  for  the  B-1  project.  I  of  course 
refer  to  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  who  was  re- 
moved some  10  years  ago  from  his  position 
of  authority  in  the  C-5A  cargo  plane  project 
because  he  "committed  a  truth  "  with  re- 
spect to  the  C-5A  cost  overruns  In  testimo- 
ny before  a  congressional  committee.  I 
think  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald will  further  add  credibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  build  up  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  without  at  the  same  time 
breaking  the  national  treasury.* 
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EN  CELEBRATION  OP  DUTCH- 
AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 


raents  In  this  area  were  founded  by 
Dutch  settlers,  and  their  constant  In- 
dustrlousness  was  unrivaled  in  other 
settlements  in  the  American  colonies. 
These  Dutch  settlers  constituted  some 
of  the  most  Important  farming  fami- 
lies anywhere  in  the  colonies,  firmly 
establishing  the  Hudson  Valley  as  a 
vital  agricultural  area.  One  enterpris- 
ing group  of  Dutch-descendent  colo- 
nists in  Coxsackie,  N.Y.,  even  drafted 
their  own  declaration  of  Independence, 
predating  Thomas  Jefferson's  immor- 
tal document  by  slightly  more  than  1 
year.  And  equally  important,  one  of 
the  three  American  Presidents  of 
Dutch  heritage,  Martin  Van  Buren. 
was  bom  and  lived  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  returned  there  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  our 
eighth  President.  Throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  these  Hudson  Valley 
dwellers  of  Dutch  descent  have  made 
astounding  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  North- 
eastern region  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  a  large  number  of  my  con- 
stituents are  of  Dutch  descent.  They 
Join  with  me  and  all  other  Americans 
in  commemorating  200  years  of  strong, 
unfailing  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  heralding  the  continuation  of 
this  most  special  relationship  for 
many,  many  years  to  come,* 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  i»rw  YORK 

in  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Beatrix's  address  to 
today's  Joint  session  of  Congress  is  the 
highlight  of  our  national  celebration 
of  200  years  of  Dutch-American 
friendship,  marked  by  the  Queen's 
visit  to  the  United  SUtes. 

I  Join  with  the  voices  of  countless 
other  Americans  in  welcoming  our  visi- 
tors from  the  Netherlands.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  an  area  of  the 
Nation  which  is  of  strong  Dutch  herit- 
age—the 29th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  In  fact,  this  region  of 
New  York  was  graced  by  a  visit  of 
then-Princess  Beatrix  to  Hudson.  N.Y., 
where  she  was  officially  received  and 
honored  in  1959. 

The  350  years  before  that  occasion, 
in  1609,  Capt.  Henry  Hudson  navigat- 
ed the  waters  of  what  is  today  the 
Hudson  River  and  sailed  through  what 
is  now  the  29th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  To  this  day,  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  29th  District  is  named 
after  Henry  Hudson's  ship,  the  Half 
Moon.  This  exploration  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  fruitful  rela- 
tionship between  the  New  York 
Hudson  Valley  and  the  Dutch  people. 
Many  of  the  first  permanent  settle- 


LLADRO  BROTHERS  BRING  "THE 
BEST  OP  LLADRO "  TO  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C..  FOR  EXHIBIT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

or  WASHINOTOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  Washington  area  was  privileged  to 
have  an  exhibit  of  "The  Best  of 
Lladro"  at  the  L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel. 
The  three  Lladro  brothers,  together 
the  founders  of  the  unique  Lladro  por- 
celain figurines,  were  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  with  the  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  Lladro  ever  exhibited  in 
the  United  States.  Lladro  porcelains 
are  renowned  worldwide  and  this  area 
w{is  privileged  to  host  such  an  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  these  figurines. 

Lladro  porcelain  is  the  creation  of 
the  three  Lladro  brothers — Juan.  Jose, 
and  Vincente.  All  three  studied  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  at  the  Escuela  de 
Artes  y  Officios  de  Valencia  in  Valen- 
cia. Spain.  Just  4  miles  from  their 
home  in  Almacera. 

In  1951.  the  three  started  their  ce- 
ramic atelier  in  their  family  home. 
Their  first  products  were  ceramic 
flowers,  used  as  decorative  elements 
on  lamps  and  sold  in  Valencia's  shops. 
Soon  the  demand  was  so  great  for  dec- 
orative flowers  that  the  brothers  were 
training  young  artists  from  their  area 
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as  flower  modelers.  In  1955  a  retail 
outlet  was  opened  in  Valencia  and  in 
1958  a  factory  was  established  in  Ta- 
bemes  Blanques.  At  that  time,  produc- 
tion centered  solely  around  decorative 
flowers  and  ceramic  figures.  By  the 
mid-1960's  a  wide  variety  of  moderate- 
ly priced,  stylized  figures,  modeled 
after  characters  of  the  Italian  Comme- 
dia  dell'Arte,  Shakespeare  and  Orien- 
tal folklore,  as  well  as  religious  figures, 
historical  groups,  and  animals  and 
wildlife  subjects,  had  become  popular 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Lladro  collection  expanded  into 
vases,  mermaids,  and  chess  pieces  in 
the  next  few  years.  Today,  the  Lladro 
brothers  still  have  their  factory  at  Ta- 
bemes  Blanques  and  employ  2,000 
workers  and  craftsmen.  Their  work 
has  added  an  important  element  to 
Spanish  art  amd  has  added  an  even 
more  important  element  to  the  vener- 
able history  of  the  art  of  porcelain. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Lladro  broth- 
ers selected  Washington,  D.C.,  to  in- 
troduce additions  to  their  distin- 
guished fine  line  of  porcelain.  I  know 
their  exhibit  has  been  a  great  success 
and  has  generated  a  great  appreciation 
for  and  Interest  in  the  art  of  produc- 
ing porcelain.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOYS'  TOWNS  OP 
ITALY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  three  and  one-half 
decades  have  passed  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Boys'  Towns  of  Italy  by 
Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll  Abbing.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportiuiity  to 
recognize  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  who  have 
given  so  much  of  themselves  in  service 
to  the  homeless  and  forgotten  teen- 
agers of  Italy  and  the  world. 

The  story  of  Boys'  Towns  of  Italy  is 
a  reminder  of  the  great  love  of  the 
American  people  for  the  children  of 
the  world.  When  Msgr.  John  Patrick 
Carroll  Abbing  founded  Boys'  Towns 
to  care  for  the  abandoned  children  left 
homeless  by  the  war,  his  actions  were 
based  on  faith,  love,  and  trust.  Now 
the  services  of  this  organization  have 
spread  to  many  nations  and  to  both 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
neglected  by  society. 

Through  the  caring  citizens  of  Italy, 
America,  and  the  world,  these  children 
are  given  homes,  a  sense  of  purpose  in 
life  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
toward  their  fellow  men.  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower once  noted  that  "the  success 
of  Boys'  Towns  is  a  tribute  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  American  people."  I 
believe  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud 
of. 
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The  battle  to  save  the  lives  of  these 
young  people  has  not  ended.  Many 
thousands  are  still  in  great  need,  in- 
cluding great  numbers  who  still 
remain  victims  of  the  recent  shatter- 
ing earthquakes  in  Italy. 

Local  chapters  of  Boys'  Towns  of 
Italy  are  still  working  to  mold  fine  citi- 
zens of  the  world  from  the  homeless 
teenagers  living  in  the  streets  of  Italy 
today.  American  men  and  women 
remain  dedicated  to  lifting  up  these 
young  people  from  the  devastation 
which  exists  in  their  lives  today. 

I  cannot  possibly  mention  everyone 
who  has  helped  in  this  cause,  but  I 
want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
Mercer  County  Chapter  of  the  Boys' 
Towns  of  Italy  for  their  tremendous 
work.  Under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
J.  Plumeri,  this  chapter  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  plight  of  young  people  in  Italy 
and  around  the  world.  They  continue 
to  support  Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll 
Abbing's  work  through  their  love  and 
dedication  to  troubled  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  me  in  commending 
the  American  volunteers  to  Boys' 
Towns  of  Italy.  They  have  sacrificed 
of  themselves,  and  have  contributed  to 
a  new  generation  of  magnificent  men 
and  women.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of 
thanks.* 


EL  SALVADOR:  THE  MEANING 
OP  THE  ELECTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

opiciinnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPSCSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
March  28  elections  In  El  Salvador  have 
produced  conflicting  analyses  of  the 
significance  of  those  elections  and 
their  impact  on  the  civil  war  within 
that  country. 

It  is  clear,  however,  the  elections  did 
not  produce  the  resuJt  for  which  the 
State  Department  had  hoped  and 
upon  which  U.S.  {>ollcy  had  been 
based.  The  Christian  Democrats  did 
not  win  control  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

I  visited  El  Salvador  In  February  be- 
cause of  my  concern  over  deepening 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  armed  conflict 
in  that  country.  Prof.  Jorge  Lawton  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  Baltimore 
County  accompanied  our  congression- 
al delegation  as  academic  adviser.  The 
Bsiltimore  Evening  Sun  published  an 
analysis  of  the  March  28  election  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Lawton  in  its  April  6 
edition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  Lawton  article  in  the 
Record,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  very  carefully  this  informed, 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  Salvadoran 
elections. 
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[Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun,  Apr.  6.  1982] 

Salvador's  E^lection  Solved  Nothing 

(By  Jorge  A.  Lawton) 

Much  of  El  Salvador  has  voted.  Amidst  an 
ongoing  war  which  already  has  claimed 
more  than  30,000  lives  in  the  past  30 
months,  an  entire  people  is  aching  for 
peace.  Their  vote,  even  within  the  sadly 
stunted  range  of  candidates,  is  a  desperate 
cry  of  "Bata  Ya"— "Enough"— to  the  kill- 
ings. 

If  nothing  else,  these  elections  should  lay 
to  rest  the  Insulting  stereotype  that  EI  Sal- 
vador's excruciating  suffering  somehow  de- 
rives from  a  "culture  of  violence,"  endemic 
to  those  people.  Such  racial  stereotypes 
only  obscure  the  uncomfortable  fact  that 
there  are  conscious  authors  of  these  kill- 
ings. The  truth  Is  that  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador value  life  just  as  much  as  the  people 
of  Baltimore. 

But  in  essence  what  will  change  In  El  Sal- 
vador's war  as  a  result  of  the  March  28  elec- 
tions? The  destabilizing  factors  of  long-term 
structural  Injustice  and  today's  civil  war 
continue.  The  war  is  now  likely  to  Intensify. 
Suffering  and  killing  will  Increase  rather 
than  decrease. 

The  locus  of  power  was  and  is  In  the  army. 
The  chance  for  moderate  civilians  to  press 
the  army  for  reforms  Is  now  weakened.  If 
not  eclipsed  entirely.  In  fact,  these  elections 
have  returned  to  political  office  the  same  ol- 
igarchy which  for  50  years  had  crushed  any 
hope  of  peaceful  evolution  in  EI  Salvador. 

Short  term  expediency— the  U.S.  insist- 
ence on  holding  elections  at  a  time  when 
center  and  center-left  candidates  could  not 
participate— may  well  have  complicated  fur- 
ther the  search  for  long-term  stability  in  EI 
Salvador.  Just  this  past  month  Archbishop 
Riveray  E>amas  lamented  to  a  U.S.  congres- 
sional delegation  that  it  was  "the  least  ap- 
propriate moment  for  democratic  elections." 
In  fact,  the  elections  have  narrowed  the 
policy  options  still  open  for  the  United 
States  in  the  crisis. 

The  last  time  meaningful  elections  were 
held  In  El  Salvador  was  In  1972.  Then  cen- 
trist Christian  Democrats  and  Social  Demo- 
crats could  and  did  participate.  Their  cen- 
trist coalition  won  on  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  votes.  But  this  came  before  the 
days  of  armed  guerrilla  forces.  No  interna- 
tional observers  were  present.  The  army's 
National  Conciliation  Party  (PCN)  declared 
itself  the  victor  and  installed  itself  in  power. 
The  Centrist  coalition's  appeal  to  the 
United  States  to  support  electoral  integrity 
in  tiny  El  Salvador  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Repeated  attempts  by  more  and  more 
grass  roots  organizations  to  gain  some 
degree  of  participation  In  the  political 
system  by  peaceful  means  were  rejected  and 
repressed  by  the  military.  The  United 
States  remained  silent.  As  frustration  over 
all  attempts  at  peaceful  reform  continued  to 
swell,  political  options  in  El  Salvador  natu- 
rally grew  more  and  more  polarized. 

Finally,  on  October  15,  1979,  a  mix  of 
younger,  reform-minded  military  officers  to- 
gether with  other  traditional,  older  officers 
negotiated  the  removal  of  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  dictators.  General  Romero,  In  a 
bloodless  coup.  Part  of  the  price  for  Rome- 
ro's departure,  unharmed  and  well  financed, 
was  that  the  dictator's  trusted  comrade-in- 
arms.  Colonel  Garcia,  stay. 

Garcia  successfully  blocked  each  attempt 
by  the  reformist  young  officers,  grouped 
around  Colonel  Majano.  to  implement  any 
democratic  opening  of  Salvadorean  society. 
A  small  group  of  progressive  Christian  Dem- 
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ocrat  and  Social  Democrat  ctvilians  strug- 
gled to  tip  the  balance  of  the  military  in 
favor  of  limited  reforms  and  to  plead  with 
the  Salvadorean  people  once  more  for  their 
continued  patience  and  trust. 

Within  80  days  the  internal  power  strug- 
gle had  been  decided.  All  but  one  of  the  39 
cabinet  and  sub-cabinet  officers  resigned  In 
protest.  That  one  member  was  Colonel 
Garcia. 

Still  another  patchworic  coalition  of  more 
conservative  Christian  E>emocrats  formed 
another  JunU  with  Colonel  Garcia.  Their 
attempt  lasted  only  60  days.  Massive  evic- 
tions and  an  Increase  In  peasant  killings  to 
20  per  day  made  a  mockery  of  the  agrarian 
reform.  Centrists  within  the  Christian  E>em- 
ocrat  Party  resigned  in  protest,  leaving  orUy 
the  conservative  Old  Guard. 

In  March  1980  the  opposition  political 
forces,  swollen  now  by  the  former  Christian 
Democrats,  created  the  Revolutionary  Dem- 
ocratic Front  (FDR)  umbrella  group.  On 
March  24.  El  Salvador's  beloved  Archbishop. 
Oscar  Romero,  was  assassinated  after  call- 
ing for  the  United  SUtes  to  stop  supplying 
weapons  to  the  army. 

The  Old  Guard  remnants  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  reacted  to  the  massive  defections 
of  progressives  and  centrists  from  their 
party  by  moving  farther  to  the  right.  Cling- 
ing to  an  ever  decreasing  possibility  for  re- 
forms, these  Old  Guard  Christian  Demo- 
crats lent  their  civilian  image  to  the  now  as- 
cendant military.  They  called  upon  Jose  Na- 
poleon Duarte.  political  veteran  of  the 
1960s,  to  serve  as  their  titular  head.  The  in- 
evitable policy  differences  between  civilian 
Duarte  and  military  strongman  Garcia  were 
settled  by  the  latter. 

In  1982.  ten  years  after  it  had  Ignored  the 
military's  electoral  fraud  against  Duarte. 
the  U.S.  attempted  to  revive  and  legitimize 
the  Old  Guard  wing  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. The  United  States  now  felt  that  it 
needed  the  PDC  to  preempt  the  alternative 
program  presented  by  the  FDR.  Under  con- 
ditions where  the  FDR  candidates  could  not 
compete  and  where  only  far  right  parties  re- 
mained as  opponents,  the  U.S.  now  pressed 
for  elections. 

The  Reagan  administration  strategy  was 
that  given  the  people's  exhaustion  with  the 
war.  the  extremely  narrow  and  stark  choice 
of  candidates,  and  the  obligatory  nature  of 
voting  In  El  Salvador,  a  majority  of  those 
voting  would  opt  In  favor  of  Duarte's  Chris- 
tian Democrats.  In  the  process  the  FDR 
would  appear  as  anti-electoral  and  lose  pres- 
tige. 

But  there  was  little  appreciation  of  Just 
how  discredited  Duarte's  Christian  Demo- 
crats has  become  after  sharing  power  with 
the  Army  during  the  past  two  years.  Nor  did 
the  administration  take  seriously  enough 
until  too  late  the  slmpllstically  appealing 
promise  of  "Bobby"  d'Aubisson  for  a  quick, 
military  solution  to  the  nation's  crises. 

Neither  the  Christian  Democrats  nor  any 
other  single  party  won  a  simple  majority  on 
March  28.  The  PDC  tally  of  41  percent  can 
only  be  converted  to  a  voting  majority  in  co- 
alition with  one  of  two  far-right  parties. 
These  are.  (1)  the  National  Conciliation 
Party  (PCN).  through  which  the  dictator- 
ships governed  from  1961-1979,  with  17  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  and  (2)  the  Nationalist  Re- 
publican Alliance  (ARENA),  with  29  per- 
cent. 

ARENA'S  leader.  ex-Army  Major  d'Aubis- 
son. can  be  accused  of  many  things,  but  not 
of  ambiguity.  He  has  equated  any  negotia- 
tions with  "total  surrender"  (as  have  Gener- 
al Garcia  and  the  Salvadoran  Joint  Chiefs). 
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threatened  to  assassinate  Mr.  Duarte.  and 
pledged  to  solve  Salvador's  crisis  militarily 
by  'wiping  out  all  the  guerrillas  in  three 
months"  using  napalm  as  needed.  Pounder 
of  the  White  Warriors  Union  death  squad. 
Major  d'Aubisson  attempted  two  military 
coups  against  Mr.  Duarte  in  1980.  and  was 
indicted  under  Salvadoran  law  for  the 
murder  of  Monsignor  Romero.  Subsequent- 
ly d'Aubisson  was  freed  and  the  Judge  fled 
the  country. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly elections.  The  far-right  parties  have 
threatened  to  form  a  "government  of  na- 
tional unity  "  excluding  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats entirely.  The  Reagan  administration's 
efforts  to  salvage  their  flawed  electoral 
strategy  by  insisting  that  the  far-right  par- 
ties at  least  prominently  display  a  few  token 
Christian  Democrats  while  hiding  Major 
d'Aubisson  behind  the  scenes,  will  only  pro- 
long the  Salvadorean  people's  agony.  But 
now  that  they  have  painted  themselves  into 
a  comer  few  other  options  are  still  open  to 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Depolarization  and  detoxification  contin- 
ue to  be  urgently  needed  in  El  Salvador  In 
order  to  lay  the  minimal  preconditions  for 
any  genuinely  democratic  choice.  Such  may 
have  to  wait  until  the  deaths  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  more  Salvadoreans  punctive  the 
myth  that  social  peace  can  be  reached 
through  a  "military  solution." 

Once  again  the  common  working  people  of 
El  Salvador,  renowned  for  their  industrlous- 
ness  and  endurance  through  the  daily  hell, 
have  reached  out  for  a  democratic  solution. 
Once  again  they  are  being  defrauded  of  the 
only  basis  for  lasting  stability  and  true 
peace.  Only  by  seizing  without  further  delay 
the  Mexican  Initiative  for  unconditional  ne- 
gotiations between  all  the  warring  factions 
can  that  basis  be  begiin.* 


UNION  CAMP  IN  NEW  JERSEY:  A 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  ifxw  jrasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1982 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  news  stories  have 
dwelled  on  the  problems  besetting 
American  business.  We  hear  so  much 
about  low  worker  morale,  aging  plants 
and  equipment,  and  low  productivity 
that  it  seems  many  Industries  have 
gone  into  an  Irreversible  decline. 

One  plant  In  my  district.  Union 
Camp  Corp.  corrugated  container 
plant  In  Trenton,  N.J.,  Is  proving  that 
the  problems  of  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States  are  not  Insurmountable. 
The  company  has  made  a  commitment 
to  buUdlng  productive  relationships 
between  workers  and  management  and 
opening  up  lines  of  communication. 
The  plant  has  coupled  this  commit- 
ment with  a  soimd  business  plan  and  a 
competitive  spirit.  In  so  doing  it  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
turn  an  operation  around  even  in  diffi- 
cult economic  times. 

Union  Camp  has  manfactured  corru- 
gated boxes  in  Trenton  for  35  years.  In 
the  mid-1970*s  the  plant  on  East  State 
Street  suffered  a  serioios  drop  in  prof- 
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its.  In  1978  the  plant  lost  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Union  Camp's  planners,  based  at  the 
corporate  headquarters  in  Wayne, 
N.J..  believed  that  the  plant's  basic 
business,  box  manufacturing,  was 
sound,  and  that  New  York  area 
market,  though  extremely  competi- 
tive, could  still  be  highly  lucrative.  It 
made  a  commitment  to  keep  the  plant 
alive. 

A  newly  appointed  general  manager, 
John  R.  Thomas,  concentrated  first  on 
worker  attitudes.  "When  I  came  on 
board,  a  lot  of  people  felt  they  were  on 
a  sinking  ship,"  Thomas  said.  "I  had 
to  convince  them  that  the  ship  was 
strongly  built,  and,  with  the  right  di- 
rection, could  carry  us  along." 

Thomas  worked  hard  to  eliminate  an 
adversarial  relationship  between  man- 
agement and  union  workers.  To  help 
achieve  this,  he  brought  in  Prank  Les- 
nock,  a  plant  superintendent  at  a 
Union  Camp  facility  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  soon  promoted  him  to  manufac- 
turing manager.  Lesnock's  approach 
made  a  big  difference.  According  to 
Thomas,  Lesnock  "can  assess  people 
quickly,  find  out  what  makes  them 
tick  and  create  a  desire  in  them  to 
work  for  him." 

Gradually  the  barriers  between 
workers  and  management  came  down. 
Workers  felt  free  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions.  They  became  jjersonally 
Involved  In  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  plant.  According  to  Thomas,  "they 
began  to  realize  that  If  their  produc- 
tivity and  quality  were  a  notch  above 
the  competition,  they  would  strength- 
en their  job  security." 

Thomas  also  encouraged  managers 
to  communicate  directly  among  them- 
selves. He  scheduled  management 
meetings  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
at  7:45  a.m.  to  discuss  shipping  dates, 
set  deadlines  and  resolve  problems. 
Memo  writing  has  practically  stopped, 
and  Information  moves  freely 
throughout  the  plant.  To  make  sure 
information  moves  up  and  down  the 
organization.  Thomas  has  maintained 
a  policy  of  seeing  any  employee  at  any 
level  who  has  a  constructive  sugges- 
tion. He  encourages  supervisors  to  do 
likewise. 

These  improvements  in  attitude 
have  more  than  intangible  value.  "Our 
greatest  asset  Is  our  people's  ability  to 
work  with  one  another."  Thomas  said. 

Having  established  a  positive  cli- 
mate, the  managers  tackled  the  busi- 
ness problem.  A  key  problem  was  the 
business  mix.  The  plant  was  serving 
too  many  marginally  profitable  ac- 
counts and  producing  too  high  a  per- 
centage of  low-profit  products.  Man- 
agement carefully  studied  which  boxes 
produced  the  most  profit.  Richard 
Hostlnsky,  the  plant's  sales  manager, 
successfully  carried  out  a  plan  to  bring 
in  more  customers  who  needed  the 
profitable  products.  The  plant  also  in- 
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vested  in  new  machinery  to  increase 
productivity. 

All  this  activity,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  have  dramatically  al- 
tered the  picture  for  Union  Camp's 
130  Trenton  employees.  In  1979,  for 
example.  It  took  8.4  man-hours  to 
produce  1  ton  of  finished  boxes.  In 
1980  it  took  7.3  man-hours,  a  produc- 
tivity Improvement  of  15  percent,  rep- 
resenting an  annual  saving  of  over 
$200,000.  The  plant  now  operates  at 
profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  visit  to  the 
Trenton  plant  left  me  very  impressed. 
I  can  confirm  John  Thomas'  claim 
that  the  plant's  hourly  workers  are 
"hard  working  and  dedicated"  and 
"some  of  the  best  in  the  business." 
Workers,  supervisors,  and  senior  man- 
agers seemed  to  know  each  other  and 
get  along  well.  The  plant  was  busy  fill- 
ing orders.  Its  recent  profitability 
record  speaks  for  Itself. 

Union  Camp  Corp's  Trenton  plant 
sets  an  excellent  example  for  all 
American  manufacturers.  I  want  to 
commend  Its  efforts  to  Congress.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  suid  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  win  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing win  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  22.  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheditled 

APRIL  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals,  including  S.  473.  S.  474.  S. 
710.  S.  1854.  and  S.  1923. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  op- 
eration   of    automated    clearinghouse 
services. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Drug  ESiforcement  Administra- 
tion.  Department  of  Justice,  and  on 
proposed  authorizations  therefor. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2002.  proposed 
Bilingual   Education   Amendments  of 
1981.  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  the 
Administration's  housing  proposals  on 
older  Americans. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services'  Sub- 
committee  on   Military   Construction 
on  S.  2205.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year    1983    for   military   construction 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  S.  1990,  revising  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  military  con- 
struction and  military  family  housing. 
212  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee    on    Appropriations'    Sub- 
committee  on   Military   Construction 
on  S.  2205.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year    1983    for   military   construction 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  S.  1990.  revising  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  military  con- 
struction and  military  family  housing. 
212  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  world  petrole- 
um outlook. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

301  Russell  BuUdlng 

APRIL  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creating  a 
jurisdictional  framework  to  apportion 
the  authority  regrulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, and  providing  for  a  competitive 
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marketplace  for  cable  systems  in  the 
telecoRununlcations  Industry. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
0:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2227,  authoriz- 
ing  funds  for  fiscal   years   1983  and 
1984  for  international  security  and  de- 
velopment assistance  programs,  focus- 
ing on  assistance  to  Asia. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
Circular    A-95,    focusing    on    Federal 
planning    requirements    for    Federal 
grant  programs,  and  to  review  recent 
OMB  policy  revisions  therefor. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2002,  proposed 
BUlngual   Education   Amendments   of 
1981,  and  other  related  proposals. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  International 
Affairs.  Bureau  of  Government  Finan- 
cial Operations,  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2227,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  international  security  and  de- 
velopment assistance  programs,  focus- 
ing on  assistance  to  Asia. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  and  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2369.  clarifying 
standards  for  determining  whether 
certain  Individuals  qualify  as  inde- 
pendent contractors  for  employment 
income  tax  purposes,  and  improving 
the  level  of  tax  compliance  among  in- 
dependent contractors  exempt  from 
mandatory  wage  withholding. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2367  and  S.  2377. 
bills  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  programs  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation   Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 

8:30  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:00.  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172.  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and  state 
governments,  and  providing  for  a  com- 
petitive marketplace  for  cable  systems 
in  the  telecommunications  industry. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869.  S.  1870.  S. 
1871,  and  S.  1977.  bills  revising  or  re- 
pealing   certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  U.S.  policy 
In  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean; 
to  be  followed  by  a  business  meeting, 
to  consider  pending  legislation  and 
nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subconunittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785, 
increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction,  in- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  of- 
^  flclal's  salary  for  the  duration  of  his 

appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA;  and  S. 
2349,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  L 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup   of    proposed    legislation    au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1992, 
extending  the  effects  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983   for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

8-138,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Selwa  Roosevelt,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  the  ten»ire  of  her  service  as 
Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White 
House. 

4231  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  3333. 
revising  and  reforming  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion laws. 

413  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  38 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2367  and  S. 
2377,  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  programs  of  the 
Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2059,  revising  the 
special  prosecutor  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  to 
insure  independent  investigations  of 
high-ranking  Federal  officials  and  to 
remove  Inequities  In  the  present  law. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  VA, 
and  for  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys 
representing  legal  counsel  for  veter- 
ans; S.  2384.  extending  for  one  year 
VA  authority  to  provide  contract 
health  care  to  veterans  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  S.  2383,  ex- 
tending VA  authority  to  provide  con- 
struction grants  to  SUte  veterans' 
home  facilities;  S.  1034,  providing  an 
equitable  formula  for  computing  per 
diem  rates  for  the  cost  of  care  provid- 
ed veterans  in  State  nursing  homes;  S. 
2385,  authorizing  funds  for  the  VA 
health  professional  scholarship  pro- 
gram; S.  2389,  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  VA  health-care  system, 
and  authorizing  funds  for  certain  VA 
health-care  programs,  and  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  providing  for 
a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Envlrormient  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  islands;  S.  327  and  H.R. 
1486.  bills  authorizing  funds  for  the 
esUblishment  of  the  Protection  Island 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  in  Jefferson 
County.  Wash.;  and  H.R.  1952,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983, 
and  1984  for  certain  conservation  pro- 
grams on  mUitary  reservations  and 
pubUc  lands. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Lal}or  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
LOO  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1606.  esUblish- 
Ing  a  Federal  supplemental  property 
insurance    fund    for    nuclear    power- 
plants,  and  providing  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  damaged  Three  MUe 
Island  Unit  No.  2  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor (TMI-3). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
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Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal    years    1982   and    1983   for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  education 
programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


APRIL  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossU 
research  and  development  and  fossU 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  capabUltles 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out  U.S. 
foreign  policy  commitments  and  treaty 
obligations  worldwide. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2284,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgxm. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2332,  extending 
untU  July  1,  1983,  the  expiration  date 
of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  which  provides 
a  limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oU 
companies  participating  in  the  inter- 
national energy  program. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislation 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
from   officials  of  AMVETS   and   the 
MiUtary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years    1982   and    1983    for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116,  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-128,  Capitol 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management 
Act  Amendments  (Public  Law  94-263), 
and  on  proposed  authorizations  there- 
to. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Envlroimient  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

13nrDlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

TreasiuT,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  (excluding  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget). 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  programs  administered  by  the 
Office   of   Federal   Inspector,    Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration and  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory    Commission,     Department     of 
Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  actlvl- 
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ties  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MATS 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2305,  insuring  all 
energy  and  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands  and  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  provided  for  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
•Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor; 
and  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  4 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Holocaust 
Memorial  CouncU,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

8-120.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
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stroke,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Diabetes.  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs.  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  pjn. 
•Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  S<»rvice8.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  National  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research. 
National  Institute  on  Aging.  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences. National  Eye  Institute.  Division 
of  Research  Resources.  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (in- 
cluding Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment), Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  from  the  Blind,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  and  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Oracey.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  commandant,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Benedict  L.  Stabile.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  vice  commandant,  each 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  handling  of  labor 
union  pension  fund  abuses. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pAiding 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subconunlttee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  Marine  Protection. 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration proposal  to  decentralize  cer- 
tain medical  automated  data  process- 
ing faculties. 

412  RuaseU  BuUdlng 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

•Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices, Office  of  Conununlty  Services, 
and  certain  health  and  human  services 
programs.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  and  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  bi- 
lingual education  program,  and  the 
impact  aid  program.  Department  of 
Education. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal      Expenditures.      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904  and  S.  2355. 
bUls    providing    adequate    telephone 
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service  to  persons  with  impaired  hear- 
ing. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped,  re- 
habiltation  services,  vocational  and 
adult  education,  higher  education,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
SoU  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
Agricultural  Production.  Marketing,  and 
StabUizatlon  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  1825,  pro- 
hibiting the  Federal  price  support  pro- 
gram  to   be  used   to  subsidize  crops 
grown  on  certain  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  which  have 
not   been   cultivated   In   the   past    10 
years. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  of  the  Judicial 
Branch. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resimie  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  p.m. 
-•Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial    assistance,    libraries/special 
institutions,  civil  rights,  women's  edu- 
cational equity,  and  related  agencies. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
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Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2094  and  relat- 
ed proposals,  establishing  the  concept 
of  reciprocity  of  market  access  as  an 
objective  for  U.S.  trade  policy  where 
American  products  are  competitive. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subconunlttee. 

1114  DU-ksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1877,  S.  1908,  S. 
1909  and  S.  1941,  bills  providing  for 
the  reinstatement  and  validation  of 
certain  U.S.  oU  and  gas  leases.  S.  2095. 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Issue  a  certain  oU  and  gas  lease,  and 
S.  2146,  extending  the  lease  terms  of 
various  Federal  oU  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation Improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development 
programs;  and  other  pending  business. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
Pension   Benefit   Guaranty   Corpora- 
tion premium  rate  Increases. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929,  establish- 
ing   an    Interagency    Committee    on 
Smoking    and    Health    to   coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1844,  permitting 
the  development  of  coal  pipelines  as 
part  of  the  national  energy  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  system. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Finance 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  proposal. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  block  grant  programs. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
famUy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Armed  Services 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for   programs   which    fall 
under  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  pubUc  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation (Sallie  Mae). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Federal  Expenditures,  Research  and 
Rules  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 93,  and  related  proposals,  reaf- 
firming the  policy  of  relying  on  the 
private  sector  to  meet  public  require- 
ments for  goods  and  services,  S.  1782. 
eliminating  retalnage  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment construction  contracts,  and 
proposed  legislation  Improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  fairness  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent's  contractor  suspension 
and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  pro[>osed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds   for    programs    which    fail 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93.  and  related  proposals, 
reaffirming  the  policy  of  relying  on 
the  private  sector  to  meet  public  re- 
quirements for  goods  and  services,  S. 
1782,  eliminating  retalnage  on  Federal 
Government    construction    contracts, 
and  proposed  legislation  improving  the 
effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  contractor  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Pension   Benefit   Guaranty   Corpora- 
tion premium  rate  Increases. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Heather  J.  Gradlson  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
property  management  and  disposal. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

6230  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  Substances  and  Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866,  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  re<]ulrements,  and  S. 
2131,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  20 

10:00  ajn. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production.  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

324  RuHeU  BuUdlng 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1626,  removing 
the  requirement   for  Federal   regula- 
tion to  allow  the  competitive  market 
system  to  establish  petroleum  pipeline 
transportation  rates  whUe  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Production.  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
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surance  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development,  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

324  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1626,  remov- 
ing the  requirement  for  Federal  regu- 
lation to  allow  the  competitive  market 
system  to  establish  petroleum  pipeline 
transportation  rates  while  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams imder  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development,  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations SubcoDunittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

324  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866,  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4300  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


April  21,  1982 


JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUdlng 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransF>ortatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national organizations.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  congressional  and 
public  witnesses. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  certain  Inland 
waterway  projects,   including  S.   810, 
prescribing  a  system  of  user  fees  to  l>e 
levied  on  commercial  transportation, 
amendment  No.  32.  thereto,  expediting 
Inland  waterway  construction,  and  as- 
suring that  the  users  of  such  projects 
repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
such     works,     amendment    No.     637. 
thereto,  clarifying  the  intent  of  the 
biU,  and  other  related  measures. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  recess  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THXTRUOvrD). 

PRAYER 

Rabbi  Sidney  S.  Guthman,  D.D., 
Congregation  Sholom,  Leisure  World, 
Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

O  God.  source  of  all  hope  and  faith, 
we  thank  You  for  the  hope  and  faith 
which  these  our  national  legislators 
have  inspired  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. We  thank  You  for  the  com- 
petence and  conscientiousness  which 
these  men  and  women  manifest  in  the 
performance  of  their  public  duty. 

May  they  never  forget  that  the 
words  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance  are 
to  be  more  than  lipservice.  "Liberty 
and  justice  for  all"  must  mean  just 
that.  "Liberty  and  justice  for  all"— 
town  and  city,  poor  and  rich,  old  and 
yoimg— of  every  race  and  background. 

May  the  day  come  speedily  when 
equal  rights  for  all  will  signify  more 
than  a  clichfe.  For  if  our  Nation  is  to 
remain  true  to  its  essential  character 
then  the  Levitical  command  engraved 
on  our  Nation's  Liberty  Bell  should 
become  a  reality  in  our  lives!  "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
Then,  blessed  by  You.  O  God.  shall  we 
be  a  blessing  to  each  other,  and  a  shin- 
ing example  for  all  mankind  to  emu- 
late. Amen. 


{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  April  13,  1982) 

for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each,  and 
which  may  not  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  a.m. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  at  or  approximately  11 
a.m..  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1630.  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1981.  I 
am  not  certain  that  the  Senate  will 
grant  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
to  that  measure  at  this  time.  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  if  there  is  ob- 
jection to  the  request,  which  I  antici- 
pate, then  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
move  to  the  consideration  of  that 
matter  this  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senate 
will  probably  be  occupied  with  the 
Criminal  Code  debate  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  day.  I  would  not  expect  the 
dav  to  be  a  long  day,  extending  well 
into  the  afternoon  but  not  into  the 
evening. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


with  my  special  order.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  special  order  go  third  in  the 
series. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  under 
the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  the  minority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  APRIL  26,  1982 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  requirement  for  my  time 
under  the  standing  order.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  it  to  any  Senator  who 
wishes  additional  time.  I  see  no  Sena- 
tor seeking  it.  I  am  prepared  to  add 
that  to  the  time  allocated  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  if  he  has  a  need  for  my 
time. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  execution  of 
the  three  special  orders  provided  for 
this  morning,  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  his  offer.  I  will  not  seek 
his  time. 

At  this  time  I  will  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order  be  combined 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
very  heartening  that  the  American 
people  have  acted  so  broadly  and 
widely  to  plead  with  their  Govern- 
ment to  take  action  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  It  is  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant popular  movement  I  have 
seen  in  my  life.  It  is  one  that  is  heart- 
ening to  all  of  us  because  there  is  no 
more  important  issue  than  human  sur- 
vival—none. 

The  fact  is  that  a  full-scale,  all-out 
nuclear  war  would  end  this  country  as 
an  organized  society,  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  organized  society,  and  kill  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people.  So  this  widespreswl  action  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  by  liber- 
als and  conservatives,  overwhelmingly 
approved  throughout  our  country,  I 
would  hope  would  stir  this  great  body 
into  action. 

This  body  has  been  known  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  parliamentary 
body  in  the  world.  At  times  we  deserve 
that  title;  at  times  we  do  not.  I  hope 
we  rise  to  the  occasion  in  this  instance. 
There  have  been  a  nimiber  of  resolu- 
tions introduced,  such  as  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield  resolution  and  the 
Warner-Jackson  resolution.  Senator 
Specter,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
an  interesting  resolution  the  other 
day.  Some  people  say  we  should 
simply  revive  and  act  on  SALT  II.  I 
understand  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  expecting  to  engage  in  a 
series  of  hearings  in  the  middle  of 
next  month. 

All  this  activity  is  most  welcome.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  can  find  a  way 
not  only  to  debate  and  discuss  these 
matters,  which  we  should  do  at  great 
length,  but  also  to  act  and  pass  a  reso- 
lution that  will  call  on  our  President 
to  meet  with  the  Soviet  Union  and.  of 


•  This  ■bullet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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course,  safeguard  our  freedom 
through  djms  control.  This  is  the  most 
important  challenge  in  the  world  now. 
and  it  would  also  protect  the  lives  of 
future  generations. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  will  be  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
excerpts  from  an  article  by  two  ex- 
perts. Arthur  M.  Katz.  who  has  served 
as  consultant  to  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion, for  which  he  wrote  "Economic 
and  Social  Consequences  of  Nuclear 
Attacks  on  the  United  SUtes"  in  1979 
and  Sima  R.  Osdoby,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  department  of  political  sci- 
ence, at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Each  day  I  will  discuss  a  different  con- 
sequence of  a  limited  "surgical"  strike 
against  our  country.  For  this  purpose 
the  Katz  and  Osdoby  article  assumes 
the  targets  would  be  the  U.S.  ICBM 
arsenal  and  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases.  The  United  States  has  about 
1,000  ICBM's,  which  are  based  in  the 
States  of  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona.  The 
46  Strategic  Air  Command  bases  are 
spread  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  each  ICBM  target,  it  is  assumed 
that  two  weapons,  each  one  megaton, 
would  be  dropped  at  groimd  level.  The 
bomber  or  submarine  bases  would  be 
attacked  by  three  and  one.  one-mega- 
ton weapons,  respectively,  exploded  to 
maximize  blast  damage,  rather  than 
fallout. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  next  several 
days  I  intend  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  consequences  of  such  an  attack  in- 
cluding casualties,  medical  response, 
food  production  effort  on  the  econom- 
ic system,  evacuation  and  relocation, 
psychological  effects  and  international 
consequences.  Each  of  these  will  come 
from  the  Katz-Osdoby  study. 


INDIAN  RIGHTS  UNDER  ATTACK 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
abuse  of  Indians  in  this  hemisphere  is 
a  continuing,  tragic  story  filled  with 
acts  of  destructive  negligence  and  out- 
right oppression.  A  recent  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  describes  the  sit- 
uation in  discouraging  detail. 

In  Chile,  the  Times  reports,  about 
500,000  Mapuches  are  losing  their  land 
rights;  in  Paraguay,  the  Toba-Maskoy 
Trit>e  has  been  forcibly  removed  to 
arid  land:  in  Brazil,  the  Ytuiomani 
must  contend  with  an  invasion  of  min- 
eral prospectors:  and.  in  Guatemala, 
the  Indians  have  been  cleared  out  by  a 
government  intent  on  security  and  oil 
exploration.  Many  of  these  Indians  are 
now  refugees  in  Mexico. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  Leonard 
Sussman  of  FYeedom  House  reminds 
us  of  the  plight  of  the  Miskito  Indians 
in  Nicaragua.  He  paints  a  grim  picture 
of  obliterated  Indian  communities,  of 


destroyed  property  and  livestock,  of 
forced  marches,  and  of  murdered  Mis- 
kito men. 

Clearly,  the  persecution  of  Indians 
in  this  hemisphere  is  an  intemitional 
phenomenon,  one  demanding  interna- 
tional concern.  Of  course,  persecution 
of  these  Indians  may  not  be  genocide. 
We  simply  do  not  have  all  the  facts. 
But  it  is  a  serious  violation  of  human 
rights  nonetheless.  However,  the 
United  States  is  crippled  in  its  ability 
to  address  this  issue  because  it  has  not 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 

For  example,  when  we  criticized  Ni- 
geria for  its  massacre  of  Biafrans 
during  the  Nigerian  civil  war.  critics  of 
U.S.  policies  responded  by  saying  that 
we  had  no  right  to  talk  because  we 
had  not  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  same  situation  could  easily 
arise  if  we  were  to  criticize  Latin 
American  nations. 

The  convention  is  an  international 
response  to  the  problem  of  mass 
murder.  It  seeks  to  protect  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups 
from  the  threat  of  extermination. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  be  a  good  step  toward 
helping  people  like  the  Miskitos  of 
Nicaragua.  It  would  polish  up  our 
record  and  improve  our  ability  to  criti- 
cize oppressive  regimes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  this  important  human  rights 
treaty  and  thereby  make  clear  its 
readiness  to  fight  against  persecution. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
TSONGAS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  AND 
U.S.  POLICY 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  watched  the  Falkland  Islands 
crisis  evolve  now  for  some  20  days,  and 
frankly,  I  am  dismayed.  Dismayed 
that  Argentina  has  committed  an  act 
of  blatant  aggression:  and  dismayed 
deeply  over  the  policy  of  neutrality 
adopted  by  President  Reagan  and  his 
administration. 

Whatever  its  motivation,  the  Argen- 
tine regime  of  General  Galtieri  took 
the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  at- 
tacked the  British  troops  protecting 
the  Falkland  Islands.  There  is  simply 


no  question  who  has  broken  the  law- 
title  to  and  sovereignty  over  those  is- 
lands are  British.  The  U.N.  Security 
Council  evidently  regards  the  issue  in 
that  same  light— it  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  AprU  3,  condemning  the  inva- 
sion and  cabling  on  Argentina  to  evacu- 
ate. 

Argentina  has  violated  international 
law  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  act  which  is  most  serious  in 
its  implications  for  the  future  resolu- 
tion of  similar  territorial  disputes. 
Just  imagine.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Ar- 
gentine approach  to  this  diplomatic 
issue  were  to  become  accepted  practice 
in  the  world  today.  Wherever  a  long- 
standing border  dispute  was  under  ne- 
gotiation, the  most  determined  of  the 
affected  states  would  simply  attack  its 
neighbor  and  seize  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. It  is  hard  to  imagine  many  coun- 
tries without  such  potential  disputes. 
All  of  Africa,  with  its  artificial  bound- 
aries imposed  by  colonial  powers  a 
century  ago.  comes  to  mind  very  clear- 
ly. So  does  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  this  unfortunate  prec- 
edent still  could  be  reversed.  It  is  well 
known  that  Argentina  has  long  disput- 
ed on  legal  grounds  British  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Falklands.  Great  Britain 
claims  that  sovereignty  is  clearly 
theirs.  My  eminent  colleague  (Mr. 
MoYWiHAK)  proposed  last  Tuesday  in 
this  Chamber  that  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  might  be  sm  appropri- 
ate means  to  settle  this  legal  dispute 
and  defuse  the  crisis.  I,  for  one, 
concur.  With  both  parties  agreeable 
on  the  procedure  and  with  Argentina 
forces  evacuated  from  the  Falklands.  I 
believe  that  peace  and  justice  would  be 
well  served  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  hearing  this  case. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  legal 
resolution  in  sight.  The  world  commu- 
nity is  faced  with  a  military  fait  ac- 
compli. The  Argentine  Army,  some 
10.000  strong,  are  digging  in  on  the  is- 
lands, preparing  for  a  British  assault. 
Secretary  Haig  has  launched  his  ver- 
sion of  shuttle  diplomacy,  urged  on  by 
President  Reagan's  proclamation  that 
the  United  States  shall  remain  neutral 
in  this  conflict  between  two  "friends." 
I  can  appreciate.  Mr.  President,  the 
Importance  of  negotiating  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  this  affair. 

A  full-scale  war  between  Argentina 
and  Great  Britain  would  devastate  two 
important  Western  nations,  and  de- 
plete, probably,  the  military  resources 
of  a  crucial  NATO  ally.  I  think  the 
Soviet  Union  would  welcome  such  a 
war— it  would  certainly  welcome  any 
damage  to  the  cohesion  and  strength 
of  NATO.  The  Soviets  might  attempt 
to  supply  Argentina  with  arms  or  in- 
telligence during  such  a  war  and  hope 
to  receive  a  generous  reward  once  the 
conflict  was  over.  Soviet  options  are 
numerous  and  attractive. 
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Those  are  good  reasons  for  Secre- 
tary Haig  to  seek  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  I  have  supported  his  ef- 
forts. He  has  tried  to  wring  conces- 
sions from  the  Galtieri  government 
under  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
circumstances.  If  he  fails  as  a  media- 
tor, it  will  not  be  for  any  shortage  of 
skill,  determination,  or  talent  on  his 
part. 

Secretary  Haig's  role  aside,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  in  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  condemn,  un- 
equivocally, openly,  and  loudly  the  Ar- 
gentine invasion.  I  was  shocked  by  the 
almost  pro-Argentine  remarks  of  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick  after  her  ill-ad- 
vised attendance  at  an  Argentine  Em- 
bassy affair  the  night  of  the  invasion. 
I  am  struck  by  the  inherent  bias  of  a 
so-called  policy  of  neutrality  which 
treats  a  blatant  aggressor  and  its 
victim  as  equals.  I  am  appalled  that  a 
stalwart  ally.  Great  Britain,  and  a 
good  friend  to  this  administration, 
should  find  itself  steaming  8,000  mUes 
toward  a  well-armed  foe  with  nothing 
more  than  platitudes  of  support  from 
the  United  States.  I  am  mystified  as  to 
why  the  administration  is  continuing 
this  policy  of  neutrality  when  Argenti- 
na Is  actively  seelting  to  gather  diplo- 
matic and  possibly  military  support 
from  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  One  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  Argentina  has  reaped  a  few  re- 
wards for  its  strong  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Central  American 
policy. 

The  Argentine  tactic  in  this  crisis  is 
not  that  mysterious.  They  wish  to 
drag  out  the  negotiations  and  avoid  a 
confrontation  with  the  British  Fleet. 
Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  illu- 
sions—to prolong  the  negotiations  is  to 
place  the  British  forces  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. With  a  harsh  winter  only  weeks 
away  from  the  South  Atlantic,  the 
British  Fleet  has  only  so  much  time  In 
which  to  operate  at  full  efficiency. 

The  Argentines  must  understand 
that  our  patience  is  limited,  our  medi- 
ation efforts  a  temporary  service.  Yes, 
we  must  seek  a  peaceful  resolution, 
but  we  must  do  so  from  a  very  explicit 
position  of  support  for  international 
law,  self-determination,  and  non- 
aggression.  Argentina  has  provoked 
this  crisis,  and  full  responsibility  must 
fall  where  it  belongs.  For  the  United 
States  to  do  otherwise  not  only  under- 
cuts our  closest  ally,  it  also  assaults 
the  principles  on  which  our  Nation 
has  and  wUl  stand  firm. 

When  and  if  negotiations  give  way 
to  the  use  of  force,  I  believe  we  must 
make  a  bottom-line  assessment  of 
where  our  interests  lie.  Do  they  lie 
with  a  3-month-old  military  regime, 
the  product  of  a  coup  d'etat?  Do  they 
coincide  with  a  government  that  has 
willfully  ignored  U.S.  policy  on  the 
grain  embargo  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
sanctions  against  Poland,  and  human 
rights?  Does  the  government  which 


has  still  not  accounted  for  over  5,500 
"disappeared"  Argentinians  deserve 
equal  treatment  from  the  country 
which  founded  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government? 

Do  our  Interests  reside  with  a  coun- 
try which  refused  to  ally  itself  with 
the  United  States  until  the  last  mo- 
ments of  World  War  II?  Do  our  inter- 
ests dictate  support  for  a  country 
which  Is  developing  a  major  trade  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  in  beef, 
grain,  and  industrial  equipment? 
Should  a  nation  which  has  not  signed 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
and  which  has  arranged  to  buy  en- 
riched uranium,  heavy  water,  and 
radio  isotopes  from  the  Soviet  Union 
stand  as  an  equal  with  a  staunch  oppo- 
nent of  nuclear  proliferation  and  our 
closest  NATO  ally? 

The  answers  to  those  questions  are 
clear  to  me,  Mr.  President.  President 
Reagan  should  place  the  pressure,  the 
blame,  and  the  onus  of  making  the 
major  concessions  precisely  where 
they  belong— on  Argentina.  And  if  the 
negotiations  fall,  let  there  be  no  ambi- 
guity, no  confusion  as  to  where  Ameri- 
can loyalties  lie— with  Great  Britain. 
International  law.  the  NATO  Alliance, 
and  the  stature  of  our  most  valued 
ally  stand  In  the  balance,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  President  Reagan 
will  come  to  understand  these  sober 
imperatives. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  If  I  were  a  citizen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, knowing  the  history  of  my  coun- 
try's support  for  the  United  States, 
knowing  that  this  is  one  crucial  Issue 
where  finally  we  turn  to  the  United 
States  for  support,  and  I  witnessed  the 
so-called  neutrality,  I  would  be  very 
upset.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
damage  done  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  I  for  one  abhor  the  discus- 
sions that  have  gone  on  that  somehow 
suggested  Argentina  did  what  was 
right.  If  Argentina  has  claim  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  then  Mexico  has  a 
claim  to  much  of  the  Southwest 
United  States.  I  call  upon  those  who 
support  Argentina's  position  to  tell  me 
how  they  would  react  to  that  eventual- 
ity. 

Great  Britain  has  been  a  good 
friend,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
they  will  not  be  as  good  In  the  future. 
We  have  paid  an  enormoiis  price  in 
this  case.  My  own  view  is  we  paid  it  be- 
cause of  our  own  Latin  American 
policy;  that  we  are  pursuing  policies  in 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  that  &re  de- 
pendent on  Argentine  support.  Argen- 
tina knows  that  and  took  advantage  of 
us,  and  we  were  not  In  a  position  to 
put  pressure  on  them  for  that  very 
reason. 

So  that  Latin  American  policy  comes 
back  to  haunt,  not  only  In  terms  of 
Latin  America  Itself  but  also  In  the  de- 
terioration of  the  strongest  relation- 
ship we  have  ever  had  with  any  coun- 


try, that  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  I  lament  that;  I  wish  It 
were  not  the  case,  and  I  hope  we  do  all 
we  can  as  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
make  It  clear  to  the  British  people 
that  at  least  some  of  us  feel  very 
strongly  that  Great  Britain  Is  In  the 
right,  that  Argentina  is  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  United  States  should  stand 
strongly  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  2420-OMNIBUS  VICTIMS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  toc'ay  I 
am  joined  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and  25 
other  Senators  in  introducing  the  Om- 
nibus Victims  Protection  Act  of  1982. 

President  Reagan,  In  declaring  this 
week  as  "Crime  Victim's  Week,"  noted 
that  the  "plight  of  innocent  citizens, 
victims  of  lawlessness,  deserves  Imme- 
diate national  attention." 

Our  comprehensive  legislation, 
which  Is  the  product  of  the  work  of  a 
year  and  a  half  In  the  Committee  on 
Aging  and  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  precisely  meets  the  goal,  we 
believe.  Our  approach  is  comprehen- 
sive. It  Insures  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  all  that  Is  possible  to 
assist  crime  victims,  without  addition- 
al Federal  expenditures  and  without 
infringing  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  defendants. 

I  will  take  a  moment  to  read  Into  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  measure.  In  addition  to  myself 
and  Senator  Laxalt,  they  are  Senators 
Hatch,  Kennedy,  DeConcini,  Baucus, 
DoMENici,  Percy,  Kassebauv,  Cohen, 
Durenberger,  Chiles,  Glenn,  Pryor, 
Burdick.  Garn,  Dixon.  Stevens.  Ford, 
MoYNiHAN,  Mitchell,  Abdnor.  Eagle- 
ton,  INOUYE,  ExoN,  ScHMiTT,  and  Ha- 

YAKAWA. 

Violent  crime  Is  a  problem  of  signifi- 
cant magnitude  In  our  country.  E^very 
24  seconds  In  the  United  States  a  vio- 
lent crime  occurs.  Every  6  minutes  a 
women  is  raped.  Every  58  seconds  a 
robbery  occurs.  Every  48  seconds  an 
aggravated  assault  occurs.  And  every 
23  minutes  a  murder  Is  committed. 

For  each  of  these  crimes  there  is  at 
least  one  victim,  oftentimes  at  least 
one  witness.  During  hearings  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on 
"Older  Americans  Fighting  the  Pear 
of  Crime"  which  we  held  last  Septem- 
ber 22,  older  Americans  who  had  been 
crime  victims  testified  that  the  crimi- 
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nal  act— the  mugging,  rape,  or  purse 
snatching— was  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
long  arduous  process  that  in  many 
cases  was  as  terrifying  and  upsetting 
as  the  initial  crime  itself.  Perhaps  the 
saddest  commentary  on  the  American 
criminal  Justice  system  is  the  fact  the 
victim  is  victimized  twice— first  by  the 
criminal  and  then  again  by  those  in 
the  system  who  bend  over  backward  to 
make  sure  that  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendant are  protected  while  the  rights 
and  the  needs  of  the  victim  are  cal- 
lously ignored. 

This  insensltivity  to  the  victim  is  a 
tragic  falling  in  our  criminal  Jiistlce 
system  and  one  which  hurts  us  all  for 
without  the  cooperation  of  victims  and 
witnesses  not  one  criminal  could  be 
brought  to  Justice.  Without  the  coop- 
eration of  victims  and  witnesses  the 
criminal  Justice  system  would  simply 
cease  to  function.  Yet  with  few  excep- 
tions victims  and  witnesses  are  either 
ignored  by  the  criminal  justice  system 
or  simply  used  as  tools  to  identify  and 
punish  offenders.  The  victim  of  a  vio- 
lent crime  often  finds  that  he  or  she  Is 
treated  as  only  a  piece  of  evidence,  not 
as  a  person.  In  the  State's  case  against 
the  offender. 

While  the  defendant  is  provided 
with  counsel  who  can  explain  to  him 
both  the  criminal  Justice  process  and 
the  rights  of  the  defendant,  let  us  look 
at  what  happens  to  the  victim.  The 
victim  or  witness  has  no  such  asslst- 
auice  and  few  rights.  The  victim  does 
not  even  receive  information  regarding 
the  status  of  the  case.  Is  usually  not 
even  notified  when  the  defendant  is 
apprehended  or  released  on  bail,  and  Is 
not  consulted  before  Important  deci- 
sions are  made,  such  as  whether  to  dis- 
miss the  case  or  reduce  the  charges  to 
a  lesser  plea. 

The  victim  and  witness  who  cooper- 
ate with  the  prosecutor  often  do  so 
also  at  their  own  risk.  There  is  little 
hope  of  protection  from  the  Govern- 
ment If  the  defendant  out  on  baU  or 
his  friends  or  family  decide  to  harass 
or  threaten.  By  the  way.  that  is  fre- 
quently the  case.  This  same  victim  or 
witness  also  usually  finds  that  coop- 
eration with  the  system  means  person- 
al sacrifice.  Simple  assistance  such  as 
transportation,  parking  facilities,  child 
care,  are  very  seldom  provided.  Some 
times  days  must  be  taken  off  from 
work  with  no  pay  as  court  dates  are 
changed  at  the  last  minute,  continu- 
ances are  granted,  and  finally  while 
the  trial  takes  place.  To  make  matters 
worse,  during  the  criminal  proceedings 
the  victim  and  witness  are  often  made 
to  share  the  same  waiting  room  either 
with  the  defendant  or  with  his  friends 
or  family,  thereby  suffering  needless 
trauma. 

And  pity  the  victim  who  has  proper- 
ty stolen  and  then  recovered  by  the 
law  enforcement  agency  that  insists 
on  keeping  it  as  evidence  until  the 
trial,   even   though   many   State  and 


local  jurisdictions  have  shown  through 
practice  that  usually  a  photograph  or 
description  of  those  articles  will  suf- 
fice. Sometimes  the  property  held 
onto  by  the  court  is  either  damaged  or 
lost.  This  lack  of  concern  for  the 
victim  is  particularly  stressful,  espe- 
cially for  the  elderly,  the  poor,  or 
anyone  else  who  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  proceed 
with  a  comprehensive  package  of  revi- 
sions to  Federal  criminal  procedures 
that  will  correct  these  flaws  and  will 
sensitize  the  criminal  Justice  system  to 
the  needs  of  victims  and  witnesses. 

Let  me  cover  some  of  the  provisions 
of  our  bill  so  that  we  can  focus  on 
each  of  the  elements. 

VICTIM  IMPACT  STATEMDfT 

Mr.  President,  the  omnibus  bill's 
first  provision  calls  for  a  victim's 
impact  statement— also  known  as  a 
victim  Injury  assessment  provision— to 
be  Included  In  the  sentencing  report 
sent  to  the  Judge.  This  nonargumen- 
tlve  statement  will  assess  the  financial, 
social,  psychological,  and  medical 
impact  upon,  and  any  cost  to.  the 
victim  of  the  crime  In  question.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision,  and  I  view  it 
as  an  absolutely  essential  provision,  is 
to  Insure  that  the  judge  considers  the 
effect  of  the  crime  on  the  victim 
before  sentencing  the  accused. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  treat  two 
people  who  have  committed  a  crime 
the  same.  Maybe  $25  was  Involved,  but 
in  one  case  in  a  purse  snatching  from 
a  75-year-old  lady  in  the  act  of  snatch- 
ing that  purse  the  mugger  has  shoved 
her  down,  she  has  fallen  off  the  curb, 
she  has  broken  her  hip,  and  she  will 
never  walk  again. 

Yet  that  mugger  Is  just  as  likely  to 
get  90  days  or  a  suspended  sentence  as 
if  no  Injury  had  been  entailed.  It  Is 
that  kind  of  cruel,  inhuman  impact  as 
well  as  the  others  I  have  mentioned 
that  this  statement  is  made  explicitly 
to  take  into  account. 

PROTECnOH  OF  VICTIMS  AKD  WITlfKSSIS 

Three  provisions  in  the  bill  Insure 
protection  of  victims  and  witnesses. 
The  first  provision  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  any  intimidation  or  retal- 
iation against  not  only  witnesses, 
which  is  current  law,  but  victims  as 
well.  That  is  not,  amazingly  enough,  in 
the  law  today. 

The  American  Bar  Association  found 
through  extensive  hearings  that  wit- 
ness and  victim  retaliation  is  a  "wide- 
spread and  persistent"  problem  even 
though  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
about  those  attempts  that  have  been 
successful. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  people 
who  are  the  foundation  of  putting  any 
criminal  who  has  violated  the  law  in 
Jail.  Without  victims  and  witnesses,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  our  system  does 
not  operate,  and  our  system  today  per- 
mits widespread  and  persistent  intimi- 
dation. Because  intimidation  or  retal- 
iation against  a  witness  or  victim  In- 


herently undermines  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  the  ABA  recommended 
that  the  Attorney  General  should 
have  every  tool  possible  to  prevent 
this  abuse.  We  have  Incorporated  such 
authorities  in  the  statute. 

Under  the  second  provision  the  At- 
torney General  is  given  broader  au- 
thority to  relocate  or  protect  any  wit- 
ness or  potential  witness.  Currently 
that  power  Is  limited  to  organized 
crime  cases,  or  to  persons  who  have  al- 
ready testified  before  a  grand  jury  or 
other  legal  proceedings.  In  essence, 
this  provision  would  enable  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  protect  whomever  he 
feels  needs  it  and  in  any  manner  he 
feels  is  necessary.  This  provision  gives 
him  the  flexibility  to  relocate  or  pro- 
tect, since  in  many  cases  witness  relo- 
cation—with the  burdens  of  providing 
a  new  Identity  for  the  witness— is 
simply  not  necessary.  Under  this  new 
provision,  simple  and  inexpensive  pro- 
tective measures— such  as  putting  up  a 
witness  in  a  motel  outside  of  town 
until  the  trial  Is  over— would  now  be 
available. 

The  third  protection  provision  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  authority 
to  initiate  civil  proceedings  to  restrain 
intimidation  of  a  witness  or  victim. 
Upon  a  finding  of  harassment  or  in- 
timidation the  court  would  be  able  to 
issue  cease-and-desist  orders  against 
certain  prescribed  activities  or  commu- 
nications. Currently  the  court  can 
offer  no  assistance  to  a  victim  or  wit- 
ness who  is  either  harassed  or  threat- 
ened. There  are  countless  tragic  cases 
reported  when  a  victim  is  killed  by  the 
accused  even  after  this  same  victim 
has  reported  the  threats  to  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

RXSTITUTIOH 

This  provision  would  require  the 
Judge,  when  personal  injury  or  loss  of 
property  has  occurred,  to  order  resti- 
tution or  state  for  the  record  the  rea- 
sons restitution  shall  not  apply.  Thus 
criminals  who  can  afford  to  pay  costs 
such  as  out  of  pocket  (for  example, 
uninsvired)  medical  expenses;  property 
losses;  and  funeral  and  burial  expenses 
would  be  required  to  do  so.  Since  this 
Is  not  a  solution  for  all  victims,  the  bill 
also  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
report  to  Congress  within  6  months  on 
ways  to  Insure  that  all  victims  of  crime 
are  compensated  for  their  losses  and 
expenses  directly  related  to  a  criminal 
act.  I  believe  all  victims  should  be 
compensated  for  these  expenses.  Be- 
cause there  was  disagreement  among 
the  cosponsors  as  how  to  implement 
the  funding  of  compensation  for  vic- 
tims, this  issue  has  been  left  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  recommend  an  ap- 
proach which  could  be  self-supporting. 
However,  I  feel  It  would  be  helpful  to 
have  a  specific  proposal.  I  will  submit 
today  a  separate  bill  to  establish  a 
victim  compensation  fund,  through 
the  use  of  fines  on  aU  persons  convict- 
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ed  of  Federal  crimes.  This  bill,  I  might 
add,  is  modeled  after  a  similar  propos- 
al found  within  the  Criminal  Code  bill, 
S.  1630. 

CniSKLINK  rOR  PAIR  TREATMENT  OP  CRIME 
VICTIMS 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  annual  state  of  the  Judi- 
ciary address,  declared  that  the  rights 
of  crime  victims  should  be  given  equal 
time  with  the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  convicted  criminals.  The  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  called  on  the  Attorney  General 
to  develop  and  promulgate  Federal 
standards  for  the  fair  treatment  of  vic- 
tims of  serious  crime.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  promulgate  such  standards  within  6 
months.  The  guidelines  address  such 
problem  areas  as  the  need  for  prosecu- 
tors to  consult  with  victims  before  de- 
cisions are  made  to  di.smi.ss  a  case, 
reduce  charges  or  agree  to  a  plea  bar- 
gain; the  need  to  return  recovered 
property  promptly  to  the  victim  in- 
stead of  being  held  by  courts  until  all 
pleas  have  been  exhausted;  the  need 
to  notify  victims  and  witnesses  about 
changes  in  court  appearances  before 
they  show  up  at  the  courthouse. 
These  guidelines  are  commorisense 
courtesy  for  the  victim  and  should 
drastically  improve  the  way  victims 
are  treated  by  the  Federal  system. 
They  will  also  provide  a  model  for 
State  and  local  authorities  to  follow. 

PROPTT  BY  A  CRIMINAL  FROM  SAUi  OP  HIS 
STORY 

One  of  the  most  appalling  omissions 
of  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system 
Is  that  which  allows  a  criminal  to  reap 
financial  gain  from  the  notoriety  ema- 
nating from  the  crime.  New  York 
State,  for  example,  after  the  "Son  of 
Sam"  situation  now  requires  that 
money  flowing  to.  the  criminal  solely 
on  account  of  the  crime's  notoriety 
will  be  placed  into  an  escrow  fimd 
against  which  victims'  compensation 
suits  may  be  brought.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  administering  a  fund  at 
the  Federal  level  and  the  relationship 
with  the  compensation  provision,  we 
have  again  asked  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
most  effective  procedure  to  insure 
that  no  Federal  felon  derives  any 
profit  from  the  sale  of  his  crime  story 
until  the  victim  of  the  offense  has  had 
a  chance  to  seek  restitution. 

FEDERAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  RELEASE  OR 
ESCAPE  OF  FEDERAL  PRISONER 

Another  very  serious  problem  high- 
lighted by  the  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  are  the 
situation  where  extremely  dangerous 
criminals  are  precipitously  released  to 
society  by  prison  officials,  parole 
boards  or  mental  institutions.  Once  at 
large  in  society  these  dangerous  crimi- 
nals have  murdered,  raped,  and  muti- 
lated innocent  victims.  Survivors  of 
such  attacks  have  rightly  felt  that 
their  Government  failed  in  Its  obliga- 


tion to  protect  them  and  have  there- 
fore brought  suit  against  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  currently  even  in  cases 
where  gross  negligences  can  be  proved, 
because  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
Immunity,  victims  have  been  without 
legal  recourse  against  those  ultimately 
responsible  decisionmakers.  The  task 
force  recommended  that  carefully 
crafted  legislation  which  clearly  sets 
parameters,  for  such  responsibility 
would  act  as  both  an  incentive  for  pro- 
fessional and  efficient  administration 
and  as  a  deterrent  to  grossly  negligent 
actions  that  result  in  the  release  of  ob- 
viously dangerous  persons.  This  provi- 
sion In  this  bill  was  developed  after 
lengthy  consultation  with  many 
groups  Including  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  I  believe  it  would  permit 
the  number  of  cases  brought  against 
the  Goverrunent  to  only  those  few 
where  gross  negligence  was  shown. 

Mr.  President,  the  treatment  of 
crime  victims  and  witnesses  by  the 
criminal  Justice  system  is  unaccept- 
able. We  need  to  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  the  Government's  abili- 
ty to  assist  and  protect  victims  and 
witnesses.  I  believe  that  this  compre- 
hensive legislation,  developed  in  coop- 
eration with  so  many  organizations 
and  individuals  will  correct  wrongs 
and  restore  a  much  needed  balance.  It 
will  help  restore  the  criminal  Justice 
system  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  system 
for  the  criminal  but  a  system  which 
helps  protect  and  assist  the  victims. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
many  organizations  which  helped  de- 
velop this  omnibus  bill.  These  include 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  and  other  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Nation- 
al Organization  for  Victim  Assistance, 
the  Crime  Victim's  Legal  Advocacy 
Unit,  the  Washington  Legal  Founda- 
tion, the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association/American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  the  New  York  State 
Victim  Compensation  Board,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
and  the  National  Coalition  Against 
Sexual  Assault. 

Victimization  in  our  society  takes 
many  ugly  shapes.  Here  we  have  an 
opportunity  through  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  to  put  our 
fingers  on  a  specific  group  of  victims 
and  reach  out  directly  to  give  them  a 
hand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
proposal.  I  urge  them  to  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors  and  to  support  its  speedy  en- 
actment as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Jackson  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
close,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
full  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
two  observations  I  would  like  to  make 
are  these:  First,  I  want  to  particularly 
thank  Senator  Laxalt,  my  good 
friend,  our  outstanding  Senator  from 
Nevada,  for  the  work  that  he  and  his 
staff,  both  his  personal  staff  and  judi- 
ciary staff,  have  done  for  us  in  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation. 

Senator  Laxalt  had  planned  to  be 
here  this  morning,  but  he  has  been  a 
party  to  what  are  known  as  discussions 
between  various  governmental  bodies, 
both  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate,  and  the  White  House,  and 
he  cannot  be  here  at  this  time.  He  has 
asked  me  to  Introduce  his  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  with  respect  to  this  bill  intro- 
duced today,  although  there  are  some 
parallel  provisions  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Criminal  Code  reform 
bill  which  the  Senate  will  be  taking  up 
today,  S.  1630,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  sponsors  to  offer  this  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1630. 

We  do  not  intend  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1630  for  two  reasons: 
First,  although  I  expect  S.  1630  to  pass 
the  Senate  I  cannot  give  as  optimistic 
an  appraisal  with  respect  to  the 
House.  We  have  in  this  body  passed  a 
Criminal  Code  reform  bill,  and  we 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  reciprocal  response  from  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body. 

I  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  why 
we  should  expect  a  change  of  heart 
this  year  in  the  other  body.  So  one 
reason  I  am  not  going  to  offer  our  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1630  is  that 
there  Is  no  guarantee  it  will  see  enact- 
ment through  that  procedure. 

The  second  is  that  even  if  S.  1630 
were— and  we  certainly  hope  that  is 
the  case— to  be  not  only  acted  on  fa- 
vorably by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  and  the  conference  committee 
did  whatever  if  had  to  do  and  we  got 
the  bill  to  the  President  sometime 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  provi- 
sions In  the  Criminal  Code  reform  bill 
do  not  take  effect  for  some  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  that  vic- 
tims and  witnesses  have  today  are 
urgent.  We  carmot  wait  3  years  to 
start  giving  victims  and  witnesses  the 
kind  of  protection  in  this  blU.  So  this 
bill  Is  Introduced  as  a  freestanding 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  our  intention,  those  of  our  spon- 
sors, particularly  Senator  Laxalt,  who 
serves  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
move  this  bill  independently  of  the 
Criminal  Code  reform  and  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  free- 
standing piece  of  legislation  Just  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  all  my 
cosponsors  for  their  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Metzenbaum  also  be 
added  by  a  cosponsor  to  the  Omnibus 
Victims  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHRAif).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXRIBFT  1 
S.  2420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Omnibus  Victims 
Protection  Act  of  1982". 

niTVIIfOS  MTO  PUBPOSB 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  Without  the  cooperation  of  victims 
and  witnesses,  the  criminal  Justice  system 
would  cease  to  function;  yet  with  few  excep- 
tions these  Individuals  are  either  Ignored  by 
the  criminal  Justice  system  or  simply  used 
as  tools  to  identify  and  punish  offenders. 

(2)  All  too  often  the  victim  of  a  serious 
crime  Is  forced  to  suffer  physical,  psycho- 
logical, or  financial  hardship  first  as  a  result 
of  the  criminal  act  and  then  as  a  result  of 
contact  with  a  criminal  Justice  system  unre- 
sponsive to  the  real  needs  of  the  crime 
victim. 

(3)  Although  the  majority  of  serious 
crimes  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  SUte 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  In  particular  the 
Attorney  General,  has  an  Important  leader 
ship  rote  to  assiune  in  Insuring  that  victims 
of  crime,  whether  at  the  Federal.  SUte.  or 
local  level,  are  given  proper  treatment  by 
agencies  administering  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

(4)  Under  the  current  system  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  must  have  cooperation  from 
victims  of  crime  and  yet  neither  the  agen- 
cies nor  the  law  can  offer  protection  or  as- 
sistance when  this  same  victim  as  a  result  of 
this  cooperation,  is  threatened  or  intimidat- 
ed. 

(5)  While  the  defendant  is  provided  with 
counsel  who  can  explain  to  him  both  the 
criminal  Justice  process  and  the  rights  of 
the  defendant,  the  victim  or  witness  has  no 
counterpart  and  is  usually  not  even  notified 
when  the  defendent  is  released  on  ball,  the 
case  Is  dismissed,  a  plea  to  a  lesser  charge 
accepted,  or  the  court  date  changed. 

(0)  The  victim  and  witness  who  cooperate 
with  the  prosecutor  often  find  that  the 
transportation,  parking  facilities,  and  child 
care  services  at  the  court  are  unsatisfactory: 
they  must  often  share  the  pretrial  waiting 
room  with  the  defendant  or  his  family  and 
friends. 

(7)  The  victim  may  lose  valuable  property 
to  a  criminal  only  to  lose  It  again  for  long 
periods  of  time  to  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials,  until  the  trial  Is  over:  many  times 
that  property  is  damaged  or  lost,  which  is 
particularly  stressful  for  the  elderly  or  poor. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is— 

(1)  to  enhance,  ensure,  and  protect  the 
necessary  role  of  crime  victims  and  wit- 
nesses in  the  criminal  Justice  process: 

(2)  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  all  that  is  possible  within  avail- 
able resources  limits  to  assist  victims  or  wit- 
nesses of  crime  without  infringing  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  defendant:  and 

(3)  to  provide  a  victim/witness  model  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials. 


TITLE  I— VICTIMS  IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

awe.  101.  Subsection  (cH2)  of  rule  32  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  report  shall 
also  contain  verified  information  stated  in  a 
nonargumentative  style  assessing  the  finan- 
cial, social,  psychological,  and  medical 
impact  upon  and  cost  to  any  person  who 
was  the  victim  of  the  offense  committed  by 
the  defendant.". 

TITLE  II-PROTECTION  OF  VICTIMS 
AND  WITNESSES  FROM  INTIMIDATION 

Sic.  201.  (a)  Chapter  73  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"1 1512.  Tampering  with  a  witness,  victim. 

or  an  Informant 

"(a)  OFTOfsa— Whoever— 

"(1)  uses  force,  threat,  intimidation,  or  de- 
ception with  Intent  to— 

"(A)  Influence  the  testimony  of  another 
person  in  an  official  proceeding;  or 

"(B)  cause  or  induce  another  person  to— 

"(1)  withhold  testimony,  or  withhold  a 
record,  docimient.  or  other  object,  from  an 
official  proceeding; 

"(11)  evade  legal  process  summoning  him 
to  appear  as  a  witness,  or  to  produce  a 
record,  document,  or  other  object,  in  an  offi- 
cial proceeding:  or 

"(ill)  absent  himself  from  an  official  pro- 
ceeding to  which  he  has  been  summoned  by 
legal  process:  or 

"(C)  hinder,  delay,  or  prevent  the  commu- 
nication to  a  law  enforcement  officer  of  in- 
formation relating  to  an  offense  or  a  possi- 
ble offense: 

"(2)  with  Intent  to  annoy,  harm,  or  Injure 
another  person,  hinders,  delays,  prevents,  or 
dissuades— 

"(A)  a  witness  or  a  victim  from  attending 
or  testifying  In  an  official  proceeding;  or 

"(B)  a  witness,  victim,  or  a  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  victim,  from— 

"(i)  making  a  report  of  an  offense  or  a 
possible  offense  to  a  Judge,  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  a  probation  officer,  or  an  offi- 
cer of  a  correctional  facility; 

"(ii)  causing  a  crtmln:  i  prosecution,  or  a 
parole  or  probation  revocation  proceeding, 
to  be  sought  or  instituted  or  assisting  in 
such  prosecution  or  proceeding:  or 

"(HI)  arresting,  or  causing  or  seeking  the 
arrest  of,  a  person  In  connection  with  an  of- 
fense; or 

"(3)  does  any  other  act  with  intent  to  in- 
fluence Improperly,  or  to  obstruct  or  Impair, 
the— 

"(A)  administration  of  Justice; 
■(B)  administration  of  a  law  under  which 
an  official  proceeding  is  being  or  may  be 
conducted:  or 

"(C)  exercise  of  a  legislative  power  of  in- 
quiry; 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  PinfisKMKirr.— Whoever  Is  guilty  of 
an  offense  set  forth  In  subsection  (aKl) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (250,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  years,  or 
both.  Whoever  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  set 
forth  In  subsection  (aK2)  or  (aM3)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"(c)   DKFiHmoHS.— As   used   In   this   sec- 
tion— 
"(1)  witness'  means  an  Individual— 
"(A)  having  knowledge  of  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  facts  relating  to  an  offense: 
"(B)  whose  declaration  under  oath  Is  re- 
ceived in  evidence  for  any  purpose: 


"(C)  who  has  reported  an  offense  to  a 
Judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  prot>a- 
tlon  officer,  or  an  officer  of  a  correctional 
facility; 

"(D)  who  has  been  served  with  a  subpena. 
Including  a  grand  Jury  subpena.  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States:  or 

"(E)  who  a  reasonable  person  would  be- 
lieve to  be  an  individual  described  in  this 
paragraph:  and 

"(2)  victim'  means  an  Individual  against 
whom  an  offense  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted. 

"(d)  ArriRiiATivE  Oetensc— It  Is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
subsection  (aKlXA)  that  the  conduct  en- 
gaged In  to  threaten  or  to  Intimidate  con- 
sisted solely  of  lawful  conduct  and  that  the 
defendant's  sole  Intention  was  to  compel  or 
Induce  the  other  person  to  testify  truthful- 
ly. If  the  defendant  raises  such  affirmative 
defense  at  trial,  the  defendant  has  the 
burden  of  proving  the  defense  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

'(e)  Dktknscs  PKCcLtn>KD.— It  is  not  a  de- 
fense to  a  prosecution  under  this  section 
that— 

"(1)  an  official  proceeding  was  not  pend- 
ing or  about  to  be  Instituted;  or 

"(2)  the  testimony,  or  the  record,  docu- 
ment, or  other  object,  would  have  been  le- 
gally privileged  or  would  have  t>een  Inadmis- 
sible In  evidence. 

"(f)  JumisDicnoii.— There  is  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  described  In  this  sec- 
tion if — 

"(1)  the  official  proceeding,  offense,  or 
prosecution  is  or  would  be  a  Federal  official 
proceeding,  offense,  or  prosecution; 

•'(2)  the  officer  Is  a  federal  public  servant 
and  the  information  or  report  relates  to  a 
federal  offense  or  a  possible  federal  offense; 

"(3)  the  administration  of  justice,  adminis- 
tration of  a  law.  or  exercise  of  a  legislative 
power  of  inquiry  relates  to  a  federal  govern- 
ment function: 

"(4)  the  United  SUtes  mall  or  a  facility  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  Is  used  In 
the  planning,  promotion,  management,  exe- 
cution, consummation,  or  concealment  of 
the  offense,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  offense:  or 

"(5)  movement  of  a  person  across  a  State 
or  United  States  boundary  occurs  in  the 
planning,  promotion,  management,  execu- 
tion, consummation,  or  concealment  of  the 
offense,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  offense. 
"S  1513.  Retaliating  against  a  witness  or  an 

Informant 
"(a)  Ormtsa.— Whoever— 

••(1)  engages  In  conduct  by  which  he 
causes  bodily  Injury  to  another  person  or 
damages  the  property  of  another  person  be- 
cause of— 

"(A)  the  attendance  of  a  witness  or  party 
at  an  official  proceeding,  or  any  testimony 
given,  or  any  record,  document,  or  other 
object  produced,  by  a  witness  in  an  official 
proceeding;  or 

"(B)  any  Information  relating  to  an  of- 
fense or  a  possible  offense  given  by  a  person 
to  a  law  enforcement  officer;  or 

"(2)  unlawfully  subjects  a  federal  public 
servant  or,  with  respect  to  a  government 
contract,  to  economic  loss  or  Injury  to  his 
business  or  profession  because  of  any 
matter  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b). 
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"(b)  PuwisHMXifT.— Whoever  is  guilty  of 
an  offense  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  (1) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both.  Whoever  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  In  any 
other  case  under  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $250,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction.— There  is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  described  in  this  sec- 
Uonlf- 

"(l)  the  official  proceeding  Is  a  federal  of- 
ficial proceeding; 

"(2)  the  law  enforcement  officer  is  a  feder- 
al public  servant  and  the  Information  relate 
to  a  federal  offense  or  a  possible  federal  of- 
fense* 

"(3)  the  United  States  maU  or  a  facUity  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  used  in 
the  planning,  promotion,  management,  exe- 
cution, consumption,  or  concealment  of  the 
offense,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  offense;  or 

"(4)  movement  of  a  person  across  a  State 
or  United  States  boundary  occurs  in  the 
planning,  promotion,  manag«;ment,  execu- 
tion, consummation,  or  concealment  of  the 
offense,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  offense." 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  73  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"1S12.  Tamperlnt  with  a  witness,  vlcttm.  or  an  In- 
fonnant.  "1513.  Retaliating  against  a 
witness  or  an  Informant.". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3146  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  the  pretrial  release  of  any 
person  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section 
3148  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a  condition 
that  the  defendant  not  commit  any  act  pro- 
scribed by  section  1512  and  1513  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  TlUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter 
223  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  224— PROTECTION  OP 
WITNESSES 
"Sec. 

""3521.  Witness  relocation  and  protection. 
"3522.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 
"3523.  ClvU  action  to  restrain  witness  or 

victim  intimidation. 
"3624.  Definition  for  chapter. 
"I  3521.  Witness  relocation  and  protection 

"(a)  RzuxATioit.— The  Attorney  General 
may  provide  for  the  relocation  or  protection 
of  a  government  witness  or  a  potential  gov- 
ernment witness  In  an  official  proceeding  If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  an 
offense  described  In  section  1512  or  1513.  or 
a  SUte  or  local  offense  that  Is  similar  in 
nature  or  that  Involves  a  crime  of  violence 
directed  at  a  witness.  Is  likely  to  be  commit- 
ted. The  Attorney  General  may  also  provide 
for  the  relocation  or  protection  of  the  Im- 
mediate family  of,  or  a  person  otherwise 
closely  associated  with,  such  witness  or  po- 
tential witness  If  the  family  or  person  may 
also  be  endangered. 

"(b)     RELA'rED     PRO-TECTIVZ     MEAStTRES.— In 

connection  with  the  relocation  or  protection 
of  a  witness,  a  potential  witness,  or  an  Im- 
mediate family  member  or  close  associate  of 
a  witness  or  potential  witness,  the  Attorney 
General  may  take  any  action  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  protect  such  person  from 
bodily  injury,  and  otherwise  to  assure  his 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  for  as  long  as,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Attorney  General,  such 
danger  exists.  The  Attorney  General  may— 


""(1)  provide  suitable  official  documents  to 
enable  a  person  relocated  to  esUbUsh  a  new 
Identity; 

"(2)  provide  housing  for  the  person  relo- 
cated or  protected: 

"'(3)  provide  for  the  transporUtlon  of 
household  furniture  and  other  personal 
property  to  the  new  residence  of  the  person 
relocated; 

"'(4)  provide  a  tax  free  subsistence  pay- 
ment, in  a  sum  esUbUshed  in  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General,  for  such 
times  as  the  Attorney  General  determines 
to  be  warranted; 

"(5)  assist  the  person  relocated  in  obtain- 
ing employment;  and 

'"(6)  refuse  to  disclose  the  identity  or  i(x»- 
tion  of  the  person  relocated  or  protected,  or 
any  other  matter  concerning  the  person  or 
the  program  after  weighing  the  danger  such 
a  disclosure  would  pose  to  the  person,  the 
detriment  it  would  cause  to  the  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program,  and  the  benefit 
it  would  afford  to  the  public  or  to  the 
person  seeldng  the  disclosure. 

"(c)  CrviL  Action  Against  a  Relocated 
PERsoif.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (bK6).  if  a  person  relocated 
imder  this  section  is  named  as  a  defendant 
in  a  civil  cause  of  action,  arising  prior  to  the 
person's  rel(X»tion.  for  damages  resulting 
from  bodily  Injury,  property  damage,  or 
Injury  to  business,  process  In  the  civil  pro- 
ceeding may  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  serve  a  copy  of  the 
process  upon  the  person  relocated  at  his  last 
known  address.  If  a  Judgment  In  such  an 
action  is  entered  against  the  person  relo- 
cated, the  Attorney  General  shall  determine 
whether  the  person  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Judgment.  The  Attorney  General  shall  take 
affirmative  steps  to  urge  the  person  relo- 
cated to  comply  with  any  Judgment  ren- 
dered. If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  person  has  not  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Judgment.  ^  may.  in  his  discretion,  after 
weighing  the  danger  to  the  person  relo- 
cated, disclose  the  identity  and  location  of 
that  person  to  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  re- 
covery pursuant  to  the  judgment.  Any  such 
disclosure  shall  be  made  upon  the  express 
condition  that  further  disclosure  by  the 
plaintiff  of  such  Identity  or  location  may  be 
made  only  if  essential  to  the  plaintiff's  ef- 
forts to  recover  under  the  judgment,  and 
only  to  such  additional  persons  as  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  recovery.  Any  such  disclo- 
sure or  nondisclosure  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  not  subject  the  government  to  li- 
ability in  any  action  based  upon  the  conse- 
quences thereof. 
"{  3522.  Reimbursement  of  Expenses 

""The  provision  of  transporUtlon,  housing, 
subsistence,  or  other  assistance  to  a  person 
under  section  3523  may  be  conditioned  by 
the  Attorney  General  upon  reimbursement 
of  expenses  In  whole  or  In  part  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  a  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment. 
"'S3523.  Civil  action  to  restrain  witness  or 

victim  intimidation 

"(a)  iNiTiATioK  OF  Action.— The  Attorney 
General  may  initiate  a  civil  proceeding  to 
prevent  and  restrain  an  offense  Involving  a 
witness  or  a  victim  under  section  1512.  Upon 
a  finding,  which  may  be  based  upon  hearsay 
or  the  represenUtlon  of  the  attorney  for 
the  government  or  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, that  an  offense  under  section  1512 
involving  a  witness  or  a  victim  has  occurred 


or  Is  reasonably  likely  to  occur,  the  court 
may  order  that  a  defendant,  a  witness,  or 
other  person  connected  with  the  case,  or  an 
individual  In  the  courtroom— 

"(1)  refrain  from  engaging  In  conduct  in 
violation  of  section  1512; 

""(2)  maintain  a  prescribed  distance  from  a 
specified  victim  or  witness:  and 

"'(3)  refrain  from  communicating  with  a 
specified  victim  or  witness  except  under 
such  conditions  as  the  court  may  impose. 

"'(b)  Jurisdiction.- A  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  which  a  proceeding  Is  Initi- 
ated under  this  section  has  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  so  present- 
ed, and  to  prevent  and  restrain  an  offense 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a).  In  a  proceeding 
initiated  under  this  section,  the  court  shall 
proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  a  hearing 
and  determination. 

"i  3524.  Definition  for  chapter 

"As  used  in  this  subchapter  "government' 
Includes  the  federal  government  and  a  SUte 
or  local  government.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  II  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  for  chapter  223  the 
following  new  item: 

"224.  Protection  of  witnesses 3521". 


TITLE  III— RESTITUTION 
301.    (a)   Chapter   227    of   title 


18. 


Sec. 

United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"S  3579.  Order  of  restitution 

"(a)  Order.- The  court,  in  imposing  a  sen- 
tence on  a  defendant  for  any  offense  under 
this  title,  may  order  the  defendant  to  make 
appropriate  restitution.  The  order  of  resti- 
tution shall  require  that  the  defendant— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  offense  causing 
bodily  injury  or  death,  make  restitution  to 
the  victim  of  the  offense  or  esUte  of  the 
victim  In  an  amount  that  does  not  exceed 
the  expenses  necessarily  Incurred  by  the 
victim  for  medical  services  and,  if  applica- 
ble, the  expenses  for  the  funeral  and  burial 
of  the  victim;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  offense  In  the  course 
of  which  the  defendant  unlawfully  ob- 
tained, damaged,  or  destroyed  the  property 
of  another— 

"(A)  restore  the  property  to  the  victim  of 
the  offense:  or 

"(B)  make  restitution  to  the  victim  of  the 
offense  In  an  amount  that  does  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  property:  and 

"(3)  make  such  other  restitution  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate. 
If  the  court  does  not  order  restitution,  the 
court  must  sUte  for  the  record  the  reasons. 
The  court  shall  limit  the  order  of  restitu- 
tion to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  imduly 
complicating  or  prolonging  the  sentencing 
process. 

"(b)  Relationship  to  Civil  Proceed- 
ings.—The  court  shall  not  order  restitution 
as  to  any  victim  who  is  bound  by  a  Judg- 
ment entered  in.  or  a  settlement  of.  a  civil 
proceeding  Involving  the  same  Injury,  ob- 
taining, damage,  or  destruction.  Any 
amount  paid  to  a  person  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  restitution  shall  be  set  off  against 
an  amount  otherwise  recoverable  by  such 
person  In  any  civil  proceeding.  The  fact  that 
restitution  was  ordered  or  paid  shall  not  be 
admissible  in  evidence  in  the  trial  of  any 
civil  proceeding.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  an  order  of  restitution 
shall  be  satisfied  by  the  defendant  before 
any  Federal  Hen. 
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"(c)  RiaiiTUTioH  AS  Coinnnow.— If  a  de- 
fendant is  placed  on  probation  or  paroled 
pursuant  to  this  title  any  restitution  or- 
dered under  this  section  shall  be  a  condition 
of  such  parole  or  probation.  Failure  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  restitution  shall  be 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  parole  or  pro- 
bation.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  227  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"3579.  Order  of  RettltuUon". 

(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  Congress  concerning  any 
laws  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  victims  of 
crime  are  Justly  compensated  In  those  cases 
where  restitution  is  not  possible.  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  consider  funding  methods 
such  as  Imposing  additional  fines  on  all  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  Federal  crimes. 
TITLE  rV-FEDE3lAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

FOR  ESCAPE  OR  REIXASE  OF  A  FED- 
ERAL PRISONER 

Sk.  401.  (a)  Section  1346(b)  of  Utle  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)". 

(b)  Section  1346(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

•'(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 171  of  this  title  and  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  on  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  dam- 
ages, accruing  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  for  Injury  or  loss 
of  property,  or  personal  injury  or  death  di- 
rectly caused  by  any  dangerous  offender 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  Federal  of- 
fense who  is  released  from,  or  who  escapes 
from,  lawful  custody  of  an  employee  of.  or 
any  person  acting  as  the  lawful  agent  of, 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  gross 
negligence  of  such  employee  or  person. 
"(B)  F^r  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"(i)  'gross  negligence'  includes  the  failure 
to  warn  reasonably  foreseeable  victims  that 
the  person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  the 
offense  was  released  or  has  escaped,  or  the 
violation  of  a  statute,  regulation,  or  court 
order  which  results  tn  such  release  or 
escape:  and 

"(11)  'dangerous  offender'  means  a  person 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened 
use  of  violence  against  the  person  or  proper- 
ty of  another.". 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  GUIDELINES   FOR 
PAIR    TREATMENT    OP    (miME    VIC- 
TIMS AND  WITNESSES  IN  THE  CRIMI- 
NAL JUSTIC  SYSTEM 
Sic.  501.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  develop  and  Implement  guide- 
lines for  the  Department  of  Justice  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  prepar- 
ing  the   guidelines   the   Attorney   (General 
shall  consider  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Servicks  'TO  vicTTMS  OF  CRIME.— Law  en- 
forcement personnel  should  ensure  that  vic- 
tims routinely  receive  emergency  social  and 
medical  services  as  soon  as  possible  and  are 
given  information  on  the  following— 

(A)  availability  of  crime  victim  compensa- 
tion (where  applicable); 

(B)  community-based  victim  treatment 
programs: 

(C)  their  role  in  the  criminal  Justice  proc- 
ess, including  what  they  can  expect  from 


the  system  as  well  as  what  the  system  ex- 
pects from  them: 

(D)  key  poinU  in  the  criminal  Justice  proc- 
ess at  which  they  might  want  to  request  in- 
formation as  to  the  status  of  their  <particu- 
lar  case  and  suggestions  on  how  best  to  re- 
quest this  information:  and 

(E)  ability  of  law  enforcement  officers  to 
protect  victims  and  witnesses  from  intimida- 
tion. 

(2)  ScHTDtrtJUO  CHAHOis.— All  vlctlms  and 
witnesses  who  have  been  scheduled  to 
attend  criminal  Justice  proceedings  should 
either  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible  of  any 
scheduling  changes  which  will  affect  their 
appearances  or  have  an  "on  call"  or  tele- 
phone alert  system  available. 

(3)  Prompt  NOTincATioit  to  victims  or 
MAJOR  SKRious  CRIMES.— Victims  and  wit- 
nesses of  serious  crimes  should  l)e  given  the 
opportunity  to  request  advance  notification 
of  Important  criminal  Justice  proceedings. 
Victims  and  witnesses  who  provide  the  ap- 
propriate official  with  a  current  address  and 
telephone  number  should  receive  prompt 
advance  notification  of  all  Judicial  proceed- 
ings relating  to  their  case.  Including— 

(A)  arrest  or  Initial  appearance  before  a 
Judicial  officer  of  the  accused: 

(B)  initial  bond  decision  of  the  accused: 
and 

(D)  disposition  of  the  case  (including  trial, 
sentencing,  and  eventual  release  of  ac- 
cused). 

(4)  COHStJLTATIOH  WITH  VICTIM.- The  prOS 

ecution  should  obtain  the  views  of  victims 
of  serious  crimes,  or  in  the  case  of  a  minor 
child  or  homicide,  the  victim's  family,  prior 
to  making  a  reconunendation  to  the  court, 
when  the  victim  has  provided  a  current  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number.  These  views 
would  be  nonblndlng.  The  key  points  for 
consultation  Include— 

(A)  dismissal: 

(B)  plea  negotiations; 

(C)  pretrial  release  hearings  (if  feasible): 
and 

(D)  pretrial  diversion  program. 

(5)  Separate  waitiwo  area.— Victims  and 
witnesses  should  be  provided  with  a  sepa- 
rate waiting  area  during  court  proceedings 
that  U  separate  from  aU  but  prosecution 
witnesses. 

(8)  Property  rtturm— Law  enforcement 
agencies  and  prosecutors  should  promptly 
return  victims  property  held  for  evidentiary 
purposes  unless  compelling  law  enforcement 
reason  for  retaining. 

(7)  NOTinCATlOR     TO     EMPLOYER.— Victim 

and  witness  should  be  asked  If  they  would 
like  their  employer  to  be  notified  of  need 
for  victim /witness  to  cooperate  and.  there- 
fore be  al>sent  from  work.  If  the  victim  or 
witness  has  to  take  time  off  from  work  to 
assist  in  the  investigation  or  prosecution  of 
the  case,  employers  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  to  pay  the  victim  or  witness  as  If 
they  had  actually  worked.  In  situations 
when  as  a  direct  result  of  a  crime  or  coop- 
eration with  law  enforcement  officials,  the 
victim  or  witness  is  subjected  to  serious  fi- 
nancial strain,  a  law  enforcement  official 
should  offer  to  contact  creditors  to  explain 
the  circumstances. 

(8)  Training  by  federal  law  enporcement 
TRAINING  facilities.- The  Attorney  General 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  in- 
struct the  directors  of  the  Federal  training 
facilities  to  ensure  that  victim  assistance 
training  be  offered  to  law  enforcement  so 
that  victims  are  assisted  properly  immedi- 
ately following  the  commi^ion  of  crime  and 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  criminal 
Justice    proceedings;    and    to    ensure    that 


criminal  Jastice  personnel  are  familiar  with 
these  guidelines. 

(9)  General  victim  assistance.— The 
guidelines  should  also  ensure  that  when  fea- 
sible other  important  means  of  assisting  vic- 
tims and  witnesses,  such  as  the  adoption  of 
transportation,  parking,  and  translator  serv- 
ices for  victim  In  court  are  provided. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  creating  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  502.  All  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,  outside  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, shall  adopt  guidelines  consistent  with 
section  501. 

TITLE  VI— PROFIT  BY  A  CRIMINAL 
FROM  SALE  OF  HIS  STORY 

Sec.  601.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  report  to  Congress  regarding  any 
laws  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  no 
Federal  felon  derives  any  profit  from  the 
sale  of  the  recollections,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings of  such  felon  with  regards  to  the  of- 
fense committed  by  the  felon  until  any 
victim  of  the  offense  receives  restitution. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Heinz,  in  introducing 
the  Omnibus  Victims  Protection  Act. 
This  legislation  Is  very  much  needed 
and  long  overdue.  It  represents,  what  I 
believe  to  be.  an  Important  first  step 
in  an  effort  to  make  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Feder- 
al crime  victims. 

In  a  time  when  our  society  is  becom- 
ing more  violent  and  when  a  disturb- 
ing number  of  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted, it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  that 
Congress  set  an  example,  at  the  na- 
tional level,  for  States  to  follow  at 
their  choosing.  Although  this  legisla- 
tion appropriately  would  apply  only  at 
the  Federal  level,  it  is  Intended  that 
the  States  would  also  seek  to  make 
many  of  the  necessary  statutory 
changes  in  State  law  that  are  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill.  To  do  so  is  not  only 
sound  public  policy,  but  good  law. 

Before  I  speak  to  some  of  the  many 
important  provisions  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  recognize  a 
number  of  people  and  organizations 
whose  ideas  and  assistance  have 
shaped  this  legislative  initiative.  First 
of  all.  Senator  Heinz  and  his  dedicated 
staff  have  assembled  in  this  bill  some 
of  the  best  thinking  in  the  victim's 
area.  You  will  not  find  anything  in 
this  bill  that  increases  the  load  on  the 
already  over-burdened  taxpayer.  This 
bUl  is  intended  to  enhance  the  role  of 
the  victim  in  our  system  of  justice. 
This  can  be  done  by  changing  proce- 
dures and  by  making  important  shifts 
in  emphasis. 

Second,  executive  branch  personnel, 
both  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
in  the  White  House,  have  encouraged 
many  of  the  bill's  provisions.  President 
Reagan,  as  a  candidate,  formed  the 
first  task  force  on  victims  ever  in  a  na- 
tional Presidential  campaign.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  created  the  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime,  headed  by  his  Attorney 
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General,  William  French  Smith.  The 
report  from  that  Task  Force  provided 
the  genesis  for  a  good  portion  of  this 
bill. 

Third,  the  American  Bar  Ass(x;la- 
tion's  section  on  criminal  law.  chaired 
by  Prof.  William  Greenhalgh.  provid- 
ed Important  sections  of  this  bill 
which  will  remedy  many  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  victim-witness  in- 
timidation. Their  model  statute,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  legal  expertise 
have  made  an  invaluable  contribution. 

Finally,  the  National  Organization 
of  Victim  Assistance  (NOVA)  has  la- 
bored many  years  at  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  to  redirect  criminal 
justice  and  law  enforcement  resources 
so  that  they  respond  to  the  needs  of 
victims.  Their  seminal  and  well  re- 
spected work  on  behalf  of  victims  may 
be  found  in  almost  every  section  of 
this  bill.  Moreover,  their  efforts  at  the 
State  level  have  resulted  In  the  pas- 
sage of  victims  legislation  far  more 
comprehensive  than  anything  we  have 
In  the  Federal  system. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  for  a  moment  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  a  small  but  very  im- 
portant section  of  this  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  the  preparation  of  a  victims 
Impact  statement.  This  change  in  the 
law  will  require  the  probation  office  to 
Include  In  a  guilty  defendant's  presen- 
tence report,  a  statement  containing 
"•  •  •  verified  Information  stated  In  a 
nonargujnentative  style  containing  an 
assessment  of  the  financial,  scKial, 
psychological,  and  medical  impact 
upon,  and  cost  to,  any  individual 
against  whom  the  offense  has  been 
committed."  This  provision,  currently 
used  in  Baltimore  Federal  courts,  will 
give  the  sentencing  judge  information 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  available. 
Many  times,  especially  In  cases  where 
there  has  been  plea  bargaining,  the 
judge  must  pass  sentence  on  the  de- 
fendant while  never  having  seen  or 
heard  the  victim,  let  alone  the  Impact 
of  the  crime  on  that  victim.  Take  for 
example,  a  woman  who  was  the  victim 
of  an  assault  and  suppose  she  suffered 
a  broken  arm.  It  Is  very  Important 
that  the  Judge  also  be  Informed  tf  the 
woman  lost  her  Job  because  of  the 
injury.  Moreover,  this  typ>e  of  informa- 
tion is  not  only  relevant  to  the  sen- 
tencing process,  but  it  Is  readily  avail- 
able and  easily  verified. 

There  Is  a  widely  held  perception 
that  sentences  served  by  violent  crimi- 
nals do  not  adequately  reflect  the 
trauma,  both  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal, inflicted  on  innocent  victims.  This 
mandated  change  will  guarantee  that 
the  judge  will  have  the  Information 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  making  sure 
the  sentence  given  reflects  the  severi- 
ty of  the  crime  and  its  consequences  to 
the  victim.  It  is  intended  that  this  in- 
formation become  part  of  the  felon's 
permanent  file,  to  follow  him  through- 
out his  time  in  our  courts,  our  prisons, 
and  the  Nation's  parole  system.  Vio- 


lent criminals  must  be  made  to  pay 
dearly  for  their  deeds.  This  Is  not  Just 
to  express  our  collective  outrage  at  the 
crime  committed,  but  to  Incapacitate 
the  criminal  and  to  keep  him  away 
from  the  rest  of  our  law-abiding  socie- 
ty for  as  long  as  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  safety. 

Once  a  person  has  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  prison.  It  becomes 
Important  to  society  that  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment charged  with  that  person's  cus- 
tody perform  their  duty  at  an  accepta- 
ble level.  One  provision  of  this  bill  will 
place  liability  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  cases  where  convicts  are  re- 
leased or  escape  through  the  gross 
negligence  of  Federal  officials.  In  my 
view,  public  policy  would  be  well 
served  by  allowing  such  suits  imder 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  I  think 
this  represents  good  policy  for  three 
retusons:  First,  parole  and  probation  of- 
ficers would  be  considerably  more  cau- 
tious in  releasing  potentially  danger- 
ous convicts;  second,  it  would  force 
these  officials  to  be  publicly  accounta- 
ble—although not  personally  liable— 
for  what  are  often  grossly  negligent 
acts.  Finally,  and  most  Important,  vic- 
tims would  be  provided  a  Federal 
cause  of  action.  Damages  would  be 
awarded  If  gross  negligence  caused  the 
premature  release  or  the  escape  of  a 
violent  Federal  prisoner  who  went  on 
to  prey  on  society. 

The  budgetary  impact  of  this  provi- 
sion will  be  thoroughly  studied  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  predict  dire  fiscal  con- 
sequences. I  must  strongly  disagree.  If 
Government  officials  charged  with  our 
protection  cannot  be  held  to  a  "gross 
negligence"  standard,  then  those  that 
govern  have  forgotten  who  we  work 
for.  There  is  a  sound  public  interest  in 
holding  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  outrageous  conduct 
of  Its  offlclsJs,  especially  when  they 
are  charged  with  protecting  our  socie- 
ty from  those  already  convicted  of  a 
violent  crime. 

Parts  of  this  bill  require  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  establish  guidelines 
within  the  Department  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  crime  victims  and  wit- 
nesses. Other  sections  expend  the  law 
to  enable  it  to  reach  instances  of 
victim-witness  Intimidation,  not  ctir- 
rently  reachable.  Another  allows  the 
court  to  order  that  the  criminal  pay 
restitution  to  the  victim.  This  can  also 
be  made  a  condition  of  probation  or 
parole.  It  is  expected  that  these  provi- 
sions, and  the  many  others  not  men- 
tioned, will  not  Increase  the  budgets  of 
any  department  or  agency. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  dramatically  change  the 
criminal  Justice  system's  treatment  of 
the  victims  of  crime.  However,  in 
doing  so,  it  does  not  deprive  the  crimi- 
nal of  any  right,  procedural  or  sub- 
stantive. I  believe  that  to  correct  the 


systematic  injustices  currently  visited 
upon  the  victim  is  to  remedy  an  evil 
that  works  at  cross  purposes  with  tra- 
ditional notions  of  justice  and  falr 
play.  To  do  this  at  the  expense  of  the 
defendant  Is  neither  required  nor  good 
law.  Senator  Heinz  and  I  have  fash- 
ioned this  proposal  to  benefit  the 
victim  and  the  witness.  They  are  vital 
players  in  a  justice  system  that  could 
neither  exist  nor  function  without 
their  cooperation  and  assistance.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  pro- 
posal and  to  give  it  their  support.* 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
Omnibus  Victims  Protection  Act  of 
1982.  While  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  waging  a  relentless, 
comprehensive  battle  against  the 
crime  epidemic  we  currently  see  in  our 
country,  we  have  an  opportunity  with 
this  legislation  to  Improve  an  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  Federal  Justice 
system.  Until  recently,  the  law  en- 
forcement system  has  overlooked  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  the  crime  sce- 
nario—the  victim.  This  legislation  will 
Improve  the  treatment  of  victims  and 
witnesses  of  crime  In  order  that  they 
are  not  discouraged  from  bringing  or 
continuing  cases  because  of  a  system 
unresponsive  or  insensitive  to  the  vic- 
tim's needs. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  results 
showed  that  crime  and  violence 
ranked  third  behind  inflation  and  un- 
employment as  the  most  important 
problem  facing  the  coimtry  today.  I 
share  that  concern.  It  Is  unconscion- 
able for  us  to  live  in  fear  for  our  per- 
sonal safety  and  our  lives.  It  is  not  a 
reassuring  statistic  that  nearly  one  in 
every  three  U.S.  households  is  hit  by 
crime  every  year.  My  own  house  In  Ev- 
erett, Wash.,  was  burglarized  just  last 
December. 

Studies  indicate  that  crime  increases 
when  the  economy  sags;  when  unem- 
ployment is  up,  people  are  more  in 
need  to  become  Involved  with  crime. 
In  these  times,  victims  can  least  afford 
to  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  financial  loss 
or  the  time  Involved  in  processing  the 
case. 

As  crime  continues  to  rise  nation- 
wide, we  are  all  affected  psychological- 
ly. Senior  citizens  In  particular  become 
easy  victims  for  criminals.  They  are 
afraid  to  venture  out  to  cash  social  se- 
curity checks.  Victims  suffer  during 
the  conmilsslon  of  the  crime,  but  they 
continue  to  endure  great  suffering 
after  the  crime  has  been  committed.  I 
think  attention  to  the  victim  and  his 
family  Is  a  vital  part  of  alleviating  the 
damaging  effects  of  crime  and  the  fear 
surrounding  this  problem.  With  a 
strong  victim  assistance  program  In 
place,  people  will  know  where  to  turn 
to  on  becoming  a  victim. 

This  Omnibus  Victims  Protection 
Act  will  stimulate  public  awareness 
and  open  an  avenue  for  participation 
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In  such  programs.  More  Importantly, 
It  wlU  help  alleviate  fear  for  the  victim 
In  going  through  the  process  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  I  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
be  supportive  as  well.* 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Omnibus  Victims 
Protection  Act  of  1982. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  crime,  es- 
pecially violent  crime,  is  on  the  rise  in 
this  country.  According  to  the  nation- 
al crime  survey,  between  the  years  of 
1973  and  1979  an  estimated  40  million 
Americans.  1  out  of  5.  were  victims  of 
rape,  robbery,  or  assault. 

In  my  home  SUte  of  Maine,  which  is 
a  rural  State  with  less  crime  than 
some  other  areas  of  the  country,  the 
statistics  are  nonetheless  shocking.  In 
1981.  there  was  on  robbery  every  24 
hours:  one  burglary  every  37  minutes; 
and  one  violent  crime  every  3  hours. 
In  the  same  year,  the  crime  of  murder 
increased  by  the  rate  of  12.5  percent. 

In  all  of  this,  the  victims  of  these 
crimes  suffer  most:  First,  as  subjects 
of  the  crime  in  question:  and  second, 
as  subjects  of  a  judicial  system  de- 
signed to  address  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

When  a  person  is  arrested  for  alleg- 
edly committing  a  serious  crime,  the 
arresting  officer  must  read  the  ac- 
cused his  rights.  If  the  defendant 
cannot  afford  an  attorney,  the  State 
will  appoint  one  for  him.  Prior  to 
going  to  trial  the  defendant  is  usually 
counselled  extensively  as  to  the  law 
and  his  rights  under  the  law. 

But  what  about  the  victim? 

What  about  the  elderly  woman 
whose  purse  is  snatched:  or  the  man 
who  is  mugged  and  robbed:  or  the 
couple  whose  home  is  broken  into? 

This  bill  would  attempt  to  address 
this  problem  In  our  system  by  placing 
a  greater  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
the  victim.  In  so  doing,  we  are  not  at- 
tempting in  any  way  to  diminish  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  Rather,  we  want 
to  consider,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
done  today,  the  rights  of  the  victim. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  sup- 
portive of  a  provision  in  this  bill  re- 
quiring that  the  sentencing  report 
given  to  the  judge  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding contain  information  assessing 
the  financial,  social,  psychological, 
and  medical  Impact  upon  the  victim  of 
a  particular  crime.  As  a  former  Feder- 
al judge.  I  know  from  firsthand  expe- 
rience how  helpful  this  information 
would  be. 

As  a  former  prosecutor  at  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  I  also  strongly  sup- 
port the  requirement  that  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  develop  and  implement 
guidelines  within  1  year  to  address  the 
need  for  prosecutors  to  inform  victims 
of  a  decision  to  dismiss  a  case:  the 
need  to  have  recovered  property  re- 
turned promptly  to  the  victim,  rather 
than  being  held  for  months  on  end— as 
Is   now   the   case:   and   the   need   to 


inform  victims  and  witnesses  about 
changes  in  court  appearances  before 
they  arrive  at  the  courthouse. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  victims 
and  witnesses  of  crimes  today  often  do 
not  want  to  "get  Involved."  Is  it  any 
wonder? 

This  bill  will  not  solve  our  crime 
problem.  But  it  will  go  a  long  way  in 
providing  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  the  victim.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Heinz  and  Laxalt,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Omnibus  Victims  Protection 
Act  of  1982.  This  Important  measure 
would  provide  much  needed  protection 
and  assistance  to  the  all-too-often  for- 
gotten victims  and  witnesses  of  crimi- 
nal activity. 

I  have  a  longstanding  interest  in  this 
issue.  While  serving  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  during  President 
Kennedy's  administration.  I  helped  de- 
velop what  was  perhaps  the  first  na- 
tional scheme  for  providing  compensa- 
tion to  crime  victims.  In  the  95th  Con- 
gress I  was  a  cosponsor  of  S.  551.  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act.  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  grants  to  States  to 
compensate  victims  of  crime.  Unfortu- 
nately, legislation  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective has  not  yet  been  enacted.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  In  introducing 
this  measure  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
begin  to  take  steps  toward  achieving 
that  goal  now. 

The  incidence  of  crime  against  per- 
sons and  property  has  increased  dra- 
matically in  recent  years.  Prom  1976 
to  1980,  violent  crime  increased  by  33 
percent  and  property  crime  rose  16 
percent.  In  1980,  over  13  million  crimi- 
nal offenses  were  recorded  on  the 
FBI's  Crime  Index.  Such  offenses  have 
a  profound  impact  on  millions  of 
Americans  who  suffer  personal  injury 
or  property  losses  as  a  direct  result  of 
criminal  activity.  In  response  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  crime.  Congress  and 
the  States  are  now  embarked  on  addi- 
tional efforts  designed  to  curb  crime. 
All  too  often,  however,  such  efforts 
are  aimed  solely  at  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  criminal,  while  largely 
ignoring  the  victims  and  witnesses 
who  not  only  must  play  a  crucial  role 
in  helping  the  Oovenunent  prosecute 
those  charged  with  a  criminal  offense, 
but  who  may  continue  to  be  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  crime  long  after  the  trial 
is  over. 

The  legislation  we  Introduce  today 
seeks  to  correct  that  Imbalance.  It 
would  afford  protection  for  victims 
and  witnesses  of  crime  from  being  in- 
timidated, encourage  restitution  when- 
ever possible  for  losses  due  to  personal 
injury  or  property  loss,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  witness  relocation  and  protec- 
tion when  necessary. 

The  bill  directs  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  develop  guidelines  to  assure  the 


fair  treatment  of  victims  and  witnesses 
by  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  is  directed 
to  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
within  1  year  about  proposals  that 
would  end  the  practice  whereby  crimi- 
nals are  able  to  profit  from  crime.  Fed- 
eral felons  should  not  be  permitted  to 
benefit  financially  from  the  sale  of 
books,  movie  rights,  or  interviews  with 
the  news  media  based  on  their  notorie- 
ty. Finally,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide for  a  review  about  the  desirability 
of  removing  the  sovereign  Immunity 
that  presently  shields  the  Federal 
Government  from  a  cause  of  aw:tion 
when  a  person  is  injured  as  a  result  of 
the  early  release  of  a  prisoner  or 
mental  patient.  The  Government 
should  be  accountable  for  the  adverse 
consequences  that  result  (rom  the  im- 
proper release  or  supervision  of  per- 
sons held  in  Government  custody. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
attention  and  work  in  this  important 
area  and  urge  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  MET25ENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Omni- 
bus Victims  Protection  Act.  I  strongly 
support  efforts  to  protect  and  compen- 
sate crime  victims.  I  think  the  bill 
being  introduced  today  is  a  good  start 
In  that  direction.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  with  the  other 
cosponsors  of  this  measure  to  produce 
a  bill  that  provides  much-needed  help 
for  victims  of  crime.* 

*  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  Senate  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  the  Omnibus 
Victims  Protection  Act  of  1982. 

The  Introduction  of  this  bill  coin- 
cides with  national  "Crime  Victims 
Week."  It  is  important  that  we  give  at- 
tention to  the  victims  of  crime  because 
they  are  often  overlooked  In  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Violent  Ciime  has 
increased  at  an  alarming  rate  in  recent 
years.  We  have  been  concentrating  on 
ways  to  stem  this  increase,  and  rightly 
so.  I  have  Introduced  a  number  of  bills 
in  the  Senate  that  would  increase  our 
law  enforcement  activities,  impose 
stlffer  penalties  on  offenders,  and 
reform  our  court  system.  These  bills 
address  the  perpetrators  of  crime.  The 
bill  we  are  Introducing  today  helps  the 
person  on  the  receiving  end  who  suf- 
fers the  most  from  crime— the  victim. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding the  necessary  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  crime.  I'm  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  of  crime  on 
our  elderly  citizens.  Last  year  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
held  a  hearing  on  "Older  Americans: 
Fighting  the  Fear  of  Crime."  We 
learned  firsthand  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  crime  against  the  elderly.  The 
fear  of  crime  poses  a  large  obstacle  In 
the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
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Justice  revealed  that  3  out  of  4  elderly 
persons  deliberately  limit  their  activi- 
ties because  of  fear  of  crime.  They 
even  barricade  themselves  In  their 
homes  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  high 
level  of  fear  is  the  severe  consequences 
the  elderly  crime  victim  faces.  The 
trauma— physically,  financially,  and 
psychologically— Is  often  more  severe 
than  for  yoiuiger  persons.  What  can 
we  do  to  ease  this  fear  among  our 
senior  citizens?  Well,  we  can  enact  new 
laws  to  promote  deterrence  through 
Increased  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment. But  we  cannot  wait  for  these 
initiatives  to  take  effect— we  must  aid 
the  crime  victim  now.  The  bill  we  are 
Introducing  today  will  provide  a  "help- 
ing hand"  to  all  victims  of  crime,  in- 
cluding the  elderly,  by  protecting 
them  In  a  critical  period  and  by  help- 
ing them  to  resume  a  normal  life. 

This  bin  win  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  ability  to  protect  and 
assist  crime  victims  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  provides  the  remedy  of  resti- 
tution as  a  sentencing  tool  for  judges 
faced  with  criminals  convicted  of  of- 
I'enses  involving  property  losses  or  per- 
sonal injuries.  Restitution  would  cover 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenses,  prop- 
erty losses,  and  the  funeral  and  burial 
expenses  of  deceased  victims.  Current 
Federal  law  does  not  allow  the  judge 
to  order  a  convicted  felon  to  pay  for 
those  expenses  of  the  victim.  The  biU 
would  expand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's tort  liability  and  create  a  cause 
of  action  under  which  victims  could 
sue  the  Federal  Government  for  gross 
negligence  in  releasing  or  failing  to  su- 
pervise dangerous  criminals.  Under 
this  provision,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  liable  for  damages 
when  a  person  Is  injured  by  the  Feder- 
al Government's  gross  negligence  in 
either  prematurely  releasing  a  prison- 
er or  mental  patient,  or  in  failing  to 
supervise  an  obviously  dangerous 
person.  Further,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  all  sentencing  reports 
would  have  to  Include  a  "victim's 
impact  statement"  which  would  assess 
the  financial,  social,  psychological, 
and  medical  impact  on  the  victim  of 
the  crime. 

This  bin  also  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  develop  guidelines  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  victims  and  witnesses 
In  the  criminal  justice  system.  For  too 
long,  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  vic- 
tims and  witnesses  have  been  over- 
looked by  our  criminal  justice  system. 
This  bill  addresses  the  need  for  pros- 
ecutors to  consult  with  victims  before 
decisions  are  made  to  dismiss  a  case, 
reduce  charges,  or  to  plea  bargain. 
The  bin  also  works  to^get  recovered 
property  returned  promptly  to  victims 
instead  of  that  property  sitting  in 
police  storage  whUe  the  convicts  ex- 
haust their  appeals.  In  addition,  the 
bill  mandates  that  victims  and  wit- 
nesses   be    promptly    notified    when 


changes  are  made  In  their  scheduled 
court  appearances,  so  that  they  do  not 
show  up  at  the  courthouse  and  find 
out  that  the  date  has  been  changed. 

The  bin  has  other  helpful  features. 
Crime  victims  and  witnesses  would  re- 
ceive information  on  the  availabUity 
of  social  and  medical  services  in  the 
community,  as  weU  as  information  on 
crime  compensation  programs.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  shelter  for  victims 
and  witnesses  who  are  intimidated, 
threatened  or  subjected  to  retaliation, 
and  it  even  provides  for  relocation 
when  the  circimistances  require.  Final- 
ly, the  bin  stipulates  that  no  Federal 
felon  should  profit  from  television 
interviews,  books,  movies,  or  other  no- 
toriety that  is  directly  related  to  the 
criminal  act  until  all  Innocent  parties 
have  been  made  whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
bUl,  which  requires  no  additional  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  and  join 
us  in  cosponsoring  it. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  share  an 
excellent  article  by  columnist  Charles 
Whited  from  the  April  18.  1982.  edi- 
tion of  the  Miami  Herald,  which  ex- 
presses the  problems  encountered  by 
crime  victims. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  April  18,  1982] 

•Rights  Wekk"  Points  Up  How  Weak  They 

Are 

Their  names  occupy  no  prominent  place 
in  the  order  of  things.  You'll  find  them  in 
manila-bound  court  files,  homicide  files, 
morgue  files,  newspaper  files. 

I  list  merely  a  random  sampling  here: 
Elvira  Sanchez,  age  19.  Helde  Marie  Zock, 
21.  John  V.  Hardeman  II,  27,  and  his  wife 
Gall,  25.  Wendy  Preston,  22.  Beverly  Novak, 
20.  There  are  many  more. 

These  are  victims.  All  were  murdered  in 
I>ade,  Broward  or  Palm  Beach  County.  All, 
in  one  way  or  another,  represent  cases  In 
which  Justice— that  is,  the  process  of  crime 
and  punishment— was  wholly  or  partly 
thwarted. 

Thwarted  by  Judges  who  set  free  killers  or 
potential  killers.  Thwarted  by  laws  that  let 
killers  cop  Insanity  pleas,  and  psychiatrists 
and  lawyers  who  are  party  to  this  legal 
strategy  for  escaping  punishment.  Thwarted 
by  nit-picking  legal  technicalities  that  over- 
ride the  horror  of  the  deed  and  allow  vital 
criminal  evidence  to  be  squelched. 

The  stories  of  the  victims  above  have  been 
reported  in  the  news  media  many  times 
over,  so  I  won't  repeat  them  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  for  them.  Justice  hus  been  large- 
ly denied.  And  that  denial,  I  think,  polnte  to 
a  critical  Imbalance  in  our  system  of  dealing 
with  violent  crime.  Routinely,  the  victim  is 
ignored. 

Catherine  G.  Lynch  puts  it  a  better  way: 
"So  often  the  mechanics  and  ritual  of  the 
'criminal  justice'  process  take  precedent 
over  recognition  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened—one person  destroyed  another." 

The  assessment  is  timely.  This  week,  the 
second  week  after  Elvira  Sanchez's  con- 
fessed murderer  walked  free  for  the  second 
time  on  legal  technicality— is  Victims' 
RlghU  Week. 

Catherine  Lynch  Is  director  of  Dade  Coun- 
ty's Victims  Advocate  program.  It  is  an 
eight-year-old  effort  to  help  those  who  sur- 
vive violent  crime:  Help  them  to  cope;  to 


thread  through  the  maze  of  unfamiliar 
social,  legal  and  medical  procedures;  to 
come  to  grips  with  terror;  and  to  restore 
their  lives  to  normalcy  if  possible. 

Lynch's  staff  deals  with  the  nitty-gritty  of 
life  on  the  violent  side,  from  victims  of 
street  assault  and  rape  to  battered  women 
in  need  of  shelter  to  sexually  abused  chil- 
dren. Last  year  the  program  served  more 
than  1,000  victims,  and  2,000  more  received 
crisis  counseling  by  telephone.  Victims  Ad- 
vocate has  offices  at  1515  NW  Seventh  St., 
Suite  213,  and  the  telephone  number  is  547- 
7933. 

As  I  see  it,  these  are  ironic  times.  The 
criminal.  Public  Enemy  No.  1,  is  accorded 
every  consideration  at  public  expense.  The 
defendant  has  a  mandate  for  pretrial  re- 
lease, virtually  unlimited  appeal,  tax-paid 
legal  counsel,  a  right  to  decent  Jail  comforts 
with  recreation  and  television,  free  meals, 
free  counseling  and  rehabilitation,  early 
parole.  While  the  criminal  Is  in  prison,  tax- 
paying  victims  help  to  care  for  his  or  her 
family  with  welfare  assistance. 

The  victim  suffers  loss  of  employment  be- 
cause of  injuries,  medical  costs,  intimida- 
tion, browbeating  by  defense  attorneys;  is 
summoned  repeatedly  for  hearings  that  are 
canceled:  experiences  pressure  from  family 
and  friends  to  drop  the  whole  thing;  has  no 
protection  from  retaliation  if  the  criminal 
goes  free;  and  is  given  little  access  to  infor- 
mation about  the  progress  of  a  case. 

A  bill  to  require  that  Judges  read  a  "vic- 
tim's impact  statement "  was  killed  in  the 
last  Legislature. 

How  can  things  be  changed? 

"Involve  the  victim  in  the  criminal- Justice 
system."  Lynch  said.  "A  victim  impact  state- 
ment would  be  a  damned  good  way  to 
start  .  .  .  The  system  has  lost  track  of  what 
it  was  set  up  to  do.  lost  track  of  Justice  and 
bogged  down  in  technicality." 

Elvira  Sanchez,  19,  Heide  Marie  Zock,  21, 
Jolm  V.  Hardeman  II,  27,  and  his  wife  Gall, 
25,  Wendy  Preston,  22  .  .  . 


S.  2433— VICTIM  COMPENSATION 
FUND 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  In  my  remarks  on  the  In- 
troduction of  the  Heinz-Laxalt  victims 
protection  blU.  I  Indicated  I  would  In- 
troduce an  amendment  to  that  blU  so 
we  might  have  a  specific  pro[>osal 
avaUable  on  a  victim  compensation 
fund. 

I  am  Introducing  this  amendment  at 
this  time  because  of  the  fact  that  each 
year  there  are  more  than  40  million  in- 
dividuals who  become  victims  of  crime, 
who  experience  not  only  physical  or 
psychological  injury,  but  also  financial 
hardship.  Money  or  valuables  may  be 
taken,  and  doctor  and  hospital  ex- 
penses Incurred.  There  may  be  a  loss 
of  future  Income,  as  well. 

I  believe  the  Government  must  do 
an  it  can  to  address  this  problem. 
Therefore,  the  separate  bUl  that  I  am 
Introducing,  which  I  may  wen  offer  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bin,  the  victims 
protection  bill,  at  an  appropriate  time. 
Is  a  bUl  and  may  be  an  amendment 
which  will  establish  a  victim  compen- 
sation fund  to  insure  that  an  victims 
of  Federal  crimes  which  Involve  per- 
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sonal  Injury  or  property 
equitable  restitution. 

The  funding  for  this  program  pro- 
posed in  this  piece  of  legislation  will 
not  require  new  taxes  or  appropria- 
tions, but  will  come  from  new  fines  to 
be  levied  against  all  persons  convicted 
of  Federal  crimes.  These  fines  would 
be  small— either  $10  for  misdemeanors 
or  $25  for  felonies— or  a  10-percent 
surcharge  on  fines  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government,  whichever  is  greater. 
Other  components  of  the  victim  com- 
pensation fund  would  be  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  Criminal  Code 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate,  S. 
1630. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  must  be 
included  In  any  comprehensive  victims 
protective  package.  Accordingly.  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  separately 
today  in  the  hope  that  a  specific  work- 
ing proposal  will  help  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  focus  on  this 
critical  issue  and  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  proper  approach  to  what  I  view 
as  an  extremely  vital  and  Important 
aspect  of  fair  and  complete  victims  as- 
sistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  my  biU  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rbcoro. 

S.  2433 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  ajid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  II  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter 

CHAPTER  239— ACTIONS  FOR  COMPEN- 
SATION OF  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 

Sec. 

"3801.  Establishment  of  a  Victim  Compensa- 
tion Fund. 
"3802.  Claim  for  Compensation. 
"3803.  UmiUtion  on  Compensation. 
"3804.  Subrogation. 
"3805.  Definitions. 

"I  3801.  Establishment  of  a  Victim  Compen- 
sation Fund 

"There  is  established  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  Victim  Compensation  Fund, 
that  shall  be  the  depository  of  fines  paid  by 
all  individuals  convicted  of  federal  offenses 
in  the  amount  of— 

"(1)  $10  for  each  misdemeanor  and  $25  for 
each  felony;  or 

"(2)  an  additional  10  percent  surcharge  on 
all  federal  fines  paid  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

whichever  is  greater.  No  payment  of  com- 
pensation provided  for  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  made  except  from  the  Fund  established 
by  this  section,  and  then  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  acts. 

"i  3802.  Claim  for  Compensation 

"(a)  Claim.— The  victim  of  an  offense  in- 
volving violence  or  the  threat  of  violence 
over  which  federal  jurisdiction  exists,  or  of 
an  attempt  to  commit  such  an  offense,  or  a 
surviving  dependent  of  such  a  victim,  may 
file  a  claim  with  the  Unites  SUtes  Victim 
Compensation  Board,  established  under 
chapter  40  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  for  compensation  for  personal  injury 
in  accordance  with  this  chapter. 


"(b)  Hkarihg  oh  Claim.— a  hearing  on  a 
claim  filed  under  this  chapter  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  the  Board  determines 
that,  in  the  Interest  of  Justice,  the  hearing, 
or  a  portion  of  the  hearing,  should  not  be 
open  to  the  public. 

"(c)  Scope  or  Compsmsatiow.— The  Board, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  3801 
and  3803,  shall  order  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  personal  injury  to— 

"(1)  a  victim  who  has  suffered  personal 
Injury  as  a  result  of  the  offense: 

"(2)  the  esUte  of  a  victim  who  has  suf- 
fered personal  injury  as  a  result  of  the  of- 
fense: or  ^    ,        ^ 

"(3)  a  surviving  dependent  of  a  victim  who 
has  suffered  death  as  a  result  of  the  of- 
fense. 

"(d)  AMOtJirr  AjtD  Paymint  or  Compehsa- 
now.— The  Board  shall  determine  -  the 
amount  of.  and  shall  order  payment  of, 
compensation  for  pecuniary  loss  to  be 
awarded  to  a  claimant.  If  the  pecuniary  loss 
occasioned  by  loss  of  anticipated  earnings  or 
support  continues  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days  or  more,  payment  for  the  loss  may  be 
in  the  form  of  periodic  paymenU  during  the 
period  for  which  the  loss  continues  or 
during  a  period  of  ten  years,  whichever  Is 

less. 

"(e)  Emkhgkncy  Compknsatioh.- If,  prior 
to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim,  the 
Board  determines  that  such  claim  Is  one 
with  resi)ect  to  which  compensation  will 
probably  be  ordered  to  be  paid,  the  Board 
may  order  emergency  compensation  to  he 
paid,  not  to  exceed  $1,500.  pending  final 
action  on  the  claim.  The  amount  of  any 
emergency  compensation  ordered  and  paid 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  order  for  compensation.  If  the  amount 
of  any  emergency  comiJensation  ordered 
and  paid  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  final 
order  for  compensation,  or  If  no  final  order 
for  compensation  Is  made,  the  claimant  may 
be  ordered  to  make  reimbursement  to  the 
Fund  of  the  difference  between  such 
amounts. 

"(f)       RECONSIDKRATIOIf      OF      CLAIM.— The 

Board  at  any  time  may  reconsider  a  claim 
and  modify  or  rescind  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  based  upon  a  change 
In  circumstances  of  the  claimant. 

"(g)  Bar  to  Claim.— No  claim  may  be 
brought  under  this  chapter  if  the  Injury  or 
the  death  was  caused  by  the  operation  of  a 
vehicle,  unless  the  Injury  or  death  was  in- 
tentionally inflicted  through  the  use  of  the 
vehicle,  or  uiUess  the  vehicle  was  an  imple- 
ment used  in  the  commission  of  an  offense 
to  which  this  chapter  applies. 

"(h)  Bah  to  Claim  Prbcludbd.— It  Is  not  a 
bar  to  a  claim  brought  under  this  chapter 
that,  by  reason  of  immaturity,  incompeten- 
cy, or  otherwise,  the  person  engaging  in  the 
conduct  that  caused  the  injury  or  death 
could  not  be  convicted  for  the  offense. 

"(1)  Othkr  Rights  UwAPFECTn).- Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  the  availability  or  pay- 
ment of  compensation  under  this  chapter 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  any  person  to 
recover  damages  from  any  other  person  by  a 
civil  action  for  the  injury  or  death. 

"(J)  EXICUTIOK  OR  Attachmkut  Bariued.— 
An  order  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
under  this  chapter  Is  not  subject  to  execu- 
tion or  attachment. 

"(k)  Abortions  Prohibited.— No  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  used  for  abortions. 
"S  3803.  Limitation  on  Compensation 

"(a)  Prerequisites  to  Recovery  or  Com- 
PEHSATioi*.— An  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  chapter  shall  not 
be  made  unless— 


"(1)  the  offense  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
was  reported  to  a  law  enforcement  officer 
within  seventy-two  hours  after  its  occur- 
rence, unless  the  Board  finds  that  the  fail- 
ure to  report  within  such  time  was  Justified 
by  good  cause: 

"(2)  the  claim  Is  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  offense  giving  rise  to 
the  claim,  unless  the  Board  finds  that  the 
failure  to  file  the  claim  within  such  time 
was  Justified  by  good  cause:  and 

"(3)  the  claimant  has  suffered  a  pecuniary 
loss  exceeding  $100  or  an  amount  equal  to  a 
week's  earnings  or  support,  whichever  is 
less,  as  a  proximate  cause  of  the  offense 
giving  rise  to  the  claim. 

"(b)  Maximum  Amount  of  Compensa- 
Tioit.— An  order  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  pecuniary  loss  under  this  chapter 
may  not  exceed  a  total  of  $50,000,  including 
lump-sum  payments  and  periodic  payments, 
for  each  incident  involving  an  offense 
against  a  victim. 

"(c)  Responsibility  of  Victim  oh  Claim- 
ant FOR  the  Offense.— The  Board,  In  deter- 
mining whether  to  order  payment  of  com- 
pensation and  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  ordered,  shall  consider  the  behavior  of 
the  victim  or  claimant  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  offense  giving  rise  to 
the  claim,  shall  determine  whether  the 
victim  or  claimant  bears  any  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  offense  because  of  prov- 
ocation or  otherwise,  and  shall— 

"(1)  reduce  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  the  claimant  in  accordance  with  Its  as- 
sessment of  the  degree  of  such  responsibil- 
ity attributable  to  the  victim  or  claimant:  or 
"(2)  deny  compensation  If  the  behavior  of 
the  victim  or  claimant  was  a  substantial 
contributing  factor  to  the  offense  giving  rise 
to  the  claim. 

"(d)  Continuing  Duty  of  Victim  or 
Claimant  To  Cooperate.— The  Board,  upon 
finding  that  a  victim  or  claimant  has  not 
substantially  cooperated  with  all  govern- 
ment agencies  involved  in  the  investigation 
or  prosecution  of  the  offense  that  gave  rise 
to  the  claim,  may  deny,  rescind,  or  reduce 
the  amount  of  any  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  chapter. 

"(e)  Effect  of  Compensation  From  Other 
Sources.- In  the  event  that  a  claimant— 

"(1)  recovers  damages  from  any  other 
source  or  receives  restitution,  based  upon  an 
offense  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under  this  sec- 
tion and  subsequently  receives  compensa- 
tion under  this  section  based  upon  such  of- 
fense, in  determining  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  awarded  under  this  section 
such  damages  shall  be  assumed  to  compen- 
sate for  losses  other  than  pecuniary  losses 
compensable  under  this  chapter  unless  the 
damages  clearly  compensate  for  pecuniary 
losses:  or 

"(2)  receives  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion and  subsequently  recovers  damages 
from  any  other  source  or  receives  restitu- 
tion, based  upon  the  offense  that  gave  rise 
to  compensation  under  this  section,  the 
claimant  shall  be  ordered  to  make  reim- 
bursement to  the  Fund  for  the  compensa- 
tion previously  paid  to  the  same  extent  that 
compensation  would  have  been  reduced 
under  paragraph  (1)  had  recovery  preceded 
compensation. 
"S  3804.  Subrogation 

"The  Attorney  General,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  shall  institute  against  an  of- 
fender convicted  by  a  federal.  State,  or  local 
court  of  an  offense  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  chapter,  an  action  for  the  recov- 
ery of  all  or  part  of  such  compensation  in 
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the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  any  Ju- 
dicial district  in  which  such  person  resides 
or  is  present.  Such  action  must  be  instituted 
within  three  years  after  the  entry  of  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
imder  this  chapter.  A  conviction  of  a  de- 
fendant by  a  federal  court  of  an  offense  In- 
volving the  act  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under 
this  subsection  shall  estop  the  defendant 
from  denying  the  essential  allegations  of 
the  criminal  offense  in  any  subsequent  civil 
proceeding  brought  by  the  United  SUtes 
under  this  section.  Such  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  near,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  in  any  such  action.  Recovery  of 
any  amount  by  the  Attorney  General  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  does  not  affect  the  obli- 
gation of  the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  for  the 
offense  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  compen- 
sation. Any  amounts  recovered  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes  for  credit  to  the 
Victim  Compensation  F*und. 
"S  3805.  Definitions. 

"As  used  In  this  chapter— 

"(1)  'dependent'  means— 

"(A)  a  spouse; 

"(B)  an  Individual  who  is  a  dependent 
within  the  meaning  of  section  152  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  152); 
or 

"(C)  a  posthumous  child; 

"(2)  'pecuniary  loss'  means— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  personal  injury- 

"(i)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  personal  injury 
necessarily  Incurred  for  ambulance,  hospi- 
tal, surgical,  nursing,  dental,  prosthetic,  and 
other  medical  and  related  professional  serv- 
ices relating  to  physical  or  psychiatric  care. 
Including  nonmedical  care  and  treatment 
rendered  in  accordance  with  a  recognized 
method  of  healing,  but  excluding  any  ex- 
penses incurred  because  of  an  induced  abor- 
tion; 

"(11)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  personal  injury 
necessarily  incurred  for  physical  and  occu- 
pational therapy  and  rehabiliution;  and 

"(HI)  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
ticipated loss  of  future  earnings  because  of 
a  disability  resulting  from  the  personal 
injury,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $150  per 
week,  if  the  loss  continues  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  or  more:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  death— 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  funeral  and 
buriSLl  expenses:  and 

"(11)  loss  of  support  to  a  dependent  of  a 
victim,  not  otherwise  compensated  for  as  a 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  injury,  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  dependency  would 
have  existed  but  for  the  death  of  the  victim, 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $150  per 
week  for  all  dependents; 

"(3)  'personal  injury'  means  bodily  injury, 
or  mental  distress  or  nervous  shock  connect- 
ed with  bodily  Injury; 

"(4)  'offense  Involving  violence  or  the 
threat  of  violence'  does  not  include  an  of- 
fense over  which  there  is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion only  because  the  offense  affects, 
delays,  or  obstructs  intersUte  or  foreign 
commerce  or  the  movement  of  an  article  or 
commodity  in  IntersUte  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  because  the  offense  occurred 
during  the  commission  of  an  offense  over 
which  there  is  federal  Jurisdiction  only  for 
that  reason,  unless  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation charging  such  an  offense  is  filed  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  II  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  C(xle.  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

item: 

"239.  Actions  for  Compensation  of 

Victims  of  Crime 3801.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  II  of  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  40— UNITED  STATES 
VICTIM  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

"Sec. 

"595.  Organization  and  Membership. 

""596.  Powers  of  the  Board. 

"597.  Procedures. 

"598.  Review. 

'"f  595.  Organization  and  Membership 

"The  United  SUtes  Victim  Compensation 
Board  is  hereby  esUbllshed  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  administer  the  victim 
compensation  program  set  forth  In  chapter 
239  of  title  18.  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  chairman. 
"§  596.  Powers  of  the  Board 

"Under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Board  is  authorized 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  to— 

"'(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Board  deems  neces- 
sary in  accordan<»  with  the  provisions  of 
title  5; 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $100  a  day  for  individuals; 

"(3)  designate  represenUtlves  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  federal  agen- 
cies and  with  SUte  and  local  agencies  devel- 
oping or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
related  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  239  of 
title  18; 

"(4)  request  and  use  the  services,  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  information  (including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  sUtistics)  of  fed- 
eral agencies  and  those  of  SUte  and  local 
public  agencies  and  private  institutions, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

"(5)  enter  into  and  perform,  without 
regard  to  section  529  of  title  31,  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  functions,  with  any  public 
agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  educational  Institution, 
and  make  grants  to  any  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organization; 

"(6)  request  and  use  such  information, 
daU,  and  reports  from  any  federal  agency 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require 
and  as  may  be  produced  consistent  with 
other  law; 

"(7)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of 
its  functions  under  this  part  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  delegate  and  author- 
ize the  redelegatlon  of  any  of  Its  powers 
under  this  section: 

"(8)  request  each  federal  agency  to  make 
its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  Information  (including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  sUtlstics)  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  the  Board  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions; 

"(9)  pay  all  expenses  of  the  Board,  Includ- 
ing all  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  outeide  the  District  of 
Columbia  incurred  by  the  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  under  ite  orders  on  the 
presenUtlon  of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor 


approved  by  the  Chairman  or  his  designate; 
and 

"(10)  esUblish  a  program  to  assure  exten- 
sive and  continuing  publicity  for  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  compensation  under  chap- 
ter 239  of  title  18,  including  Information  on 
the  right  to  file  a  claim,  the  scope  of  cover- 
age, and  procedures  to  be  utilized  incident 
thereto. 

"i597.    Pr<x»dures 

"(a)  The  Board— 

'"(1)  may  subpoena  and  require  production 
of  documents  in  the  manner  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c)  of  section  (18)  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79r(c)),  except 
that  such  subpoena  shall  only  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman,  and 
application  to  any  court  for  aid  in  enforcing 
such  subpoena  shall  be  made  only  by  the 
Chairman,  but  a  subpoena  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman: 

""(2)  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Board,  re- 
ceive in  evidence  any  sutement,  document. 
Information,  or  matter  that  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  contribute  to  its  func- 
tions under  this  chapter,  whether  or  not 
such  sUtement,  document.  Information,  or 
matter  would  be  admissible  in  a  court  of 
law,  provided  it  is  relevant:  and 

'"(3)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man, appoint  an  impartial  licensed  physi- 
cian to  examine  any  claimant  under  this 
chapter  and  order  the  payment  of  reasona- 
ble fees  for  such  examination. 

"'(b)  The  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5 
shall  not  apply  to  adjudicatory  procedures 
to  be  utilized  before  the  Board. 

"(c)  A  claim  for  compensation  under  chap- 
ter 239  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
may  be  acted  upon  by  a  member  designated 
by  the  Chairman  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Board.  In  the  event  the  disposition  by  a 
member  as  authorized  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  unsatisfactory  to  the  claimant,  the 
claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  de  novo  hear- 
ing of  record  on  his  claim  by  the  full  Board. 

"(d)  Decisons  of  the  full  Board  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(e)  A  claimant  at  such  times  as  the  full 
Board  shall  sit  shall  have  the  right  to 
produce  evidence  and  to  cross-examine  such 
witnesses  as  may  appear. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  publish 
regulations  providing  that  an  attorney  may, 
at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under  this 
chapter,  file  with  the  Board  an  appropriate 
sUtement  for  a  fee  In  connection  with  serv- 
ices rendered  in  such  pr<x;eedings.  After 
such  a  fee  sUtement  is  filed  by  an  attorney, 
the  Board  shall  award  a  fee  to  such  attor- 
ney on  substantially  similar  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  provided  for  the  payment  of 
represenUtlon  under  section  3006A  of  title 
13  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"J  598.  Review 

■The  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  all  final  orders  of  the  Board. 
No  finding  of  fact  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  set  aside. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  II  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

•'40.  United  SUtes  Victim  Compensa- 
tion Board 595.". 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevlotis  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoninv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unamlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  In- 
dicated yesterday,  and  I  l)elleve  again 
this  morning,  that  at  approximately 
II  o'clock  I  would  ask  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1630.  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 
of  1981. 

I  hope  that  the  principals  on  both 
sides  will  be  available  and  on  the  floor 
In  the  next  few  moments  so  that  I  can 
go  forward  with  that. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier.  If  there  is  an 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  as  there  may  well  be,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  move  to  the  consideration 
of  that  measure,  a  motion,  of  course, 
which  is  debatable. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  those 
Senators  who  have  an  Interest  in  this 
legislation  to  come  to  the  the  floor  so 
that  we  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield.  I  indicated  last 
evening  that  I  wished  to  propound 
some  parliamentary  inquiries.  I  would 
want  to  do  that  before  we  proceeded 
with  the  legislation,  when  the  princi- 
pals involved  are  on  the  floor.  I  would 
like  to  make  those  inquiries. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  recall  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  had  a  number  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiries.  I  believe  he  has 
submitted  them  to  the  Parliamentari- 
an in  advance. 

As  those  parliamentary  inquiries  are 
propounded  and  replied  to  by  the 
Chair,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  principals  to  be  here. 

Once  again  I  would  urge  those  who 
are  directly  involved  to  come  to  the 
floor  so  that  we  can  deal  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  now  be  extended  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions,  not  to 
extend  past  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  coal  is  a 
vital  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy.  It 
provides  over  50  percent  of  our  elec- 
tricity and  is  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel.  It  also  has  become  a 
major  item  for  export  as  our  allies 
seek  to  diversify  energy  supply 
sources.  Because  of  this,  coal  is 
making  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  balance  of  trade. 

At  a  time  when  we  continually -hear 
about  sagging  Industrial  production  in 
the  United  SUtes.  the  coal  Industry  is 
a  shining  star.  In  the  last  6  months  of 
1981  coal  production  was  at  record 
levels.  Coal  miner  productivity  is 
rising  while  other  Industries  show 
steady  decline.  U.S.  coal  miners  are  far 
more  productive  than  their  counter- 
parts In  E^urope. 

All  reliable  projections  indicate  that 
worldwide  demand  for  coal  will  in- 
crease significantly  in  the  next  decade 
and  that  the  United  States  will  assume 
the  lion's  share  of  that  market.  Na- 
tional energy  and  economic  policies  re- 
quire that  we  ask  our  coal  miners  to 
produce  more  coal.  I  strongly  believe 
that  our  Nation's  miners  are  willing 
and  able  to  meet  the  increased 
demand. 

One  factor  that  cannot  be  ignored, 
however.  Is  that  Increased  demand  for 
coal  production  must  be  accompanied 
by  serious  efforts  to  Improve  safety 
and  health  in  the  mines. 

Despite  a  10-week  coal  strike  that 
shut  many  underground  mines,  153 
coal  miners  died  in  1981— the  highest 
fatality  figure  since  1975.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  passage  of  the  1969 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  the 
death  rate  Is  going  up.  Despite  this 
record,  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  assessed  27  percent 
fewer  notices  of  violation  during  1981 
than  in  1980.  In  line  with  overall 
Reagan  cutbacks.  MSHA's  budget  and 
manpower  are  falling.  The  MSHA 
budget  in  1981  was  $153  million,  the 
budget  for  1982  was  $146  million,  and 
the  administration  proposes  only  $139 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
agency  employed  3.570  workers  in  1981 
and  estimates  it  will  have  2,838  on- 
board by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  response  to  these  appalling 
figures,  the  administration  has  said  it 
will  raise  its  fiscal  year  1983  proposal 
by  $15  million  to  add  more  inspectors. 
However  welcome  this  recognition  Is 
that  the  cuts  have  gone  too  far.  much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  including  a 
careful  examination  of  actions  and 
proposals  of  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  that  may  result 
in  less  safety  and  health  protection  for 
the  Nation's  miners. 


Recently.  MSHA  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  a  proposal  to  institute  a 
policy  of  routine  $20  fines  for  coal 
companies  charged  with  so-called  non- 
serious  violations  of  the  law.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  hundreds  of  coal 
miners  attended  the  hearings  to  voice 
their  opposition  because  they  recog- 
nize the  dangers  Inherent  in  such  a 
proposal.  The  miners  argued  that  Con- 
gress Intended  the  civil  penalty  system 
to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  coal  opera- 
tors to  comply  with  the  law  and  that 
$20  penalties  would  fail  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  I  share  that  belief. 

Another  frequent  concern  of  the 
miners  Is  the  anticipated  effect  of  the 
current  MSHA  reorganization.  Many 
miners  feel  that  the  reorganization 
will  result  in  cursory  Inspections  and 
that  mine  safety  and  health  will  be 
jeopardized.  They  fear  that  MSHA  is 
shifting  its  focus  away  from  enforce- 
ment. 

A  third  concern  of  miners  that  needs 
attention  is  the  proposal  for  inspectors 
to  make  "compliance  assistance  visits" 
that  would  not  include  citations  for 
violations.  While  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  such  a  proposal  in 
theory— mine  operators  may  require 
assistance  in  understanding  how  to 
specifically  comply  with  specific  regu- 
lations of  MSHA— we  must  make  sure 
that  the  potential  for  abuse  Is  mini- 
mized, and  that  compliance  assistance 
visits  are  not  used  as  a  substitute  for 
strict  enforcement  backed  up  by  cita- 
tions for  violations. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  are  not 
so  abstruse  that  operators  usually  do 
not  know  proper  procedures  and  man- 
dated safeguards  without  an  inspector 
at  their  elbow.  Moreover,  most  mines 
have  worker  health  and  safety  com- 
mittees, and  the  well-trained  commit- 
teemen gladly  will  point  out  current  or 
potential  problems  to  any  operator 
who  seriously  wants  assistance. 

I  believe  Congress  should  assure  the 
miners  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  provide  safe  and  healthful  condi- 
tions in  the  mines.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  the  intent  mani- 
fest in  congressional  passage  of  mine 
safety  measures  In  recent  years  is  not 
distorted  by  those  who  place  profits— 
or  abstract  theories  of  regulatory  pro- 
cedure—alHJve  the  health  and  safety 
of  miners.  I,  for  one,  intend  to  live  up 
to  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EARTH  DAY 


Mr.  PROXMHIE.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  12th  armiversary  of  Earth 
Day.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say 
that  my  former  colleague.  Gaylord 
Nelson,  was  the  founder  of  Earth  Day. 

In  honor  of  this  important  occasion. 
I  am  joining  several  of  my  colleagues 
In  sharing  an  Important  document 
with  the  Senate. 

This  docimient  entitled.  "Indict- 
ment: The  Case  Against  the  Reagan 
Environmental  Record. "  was  prepared 
by  staff  members  of  10  nationwide  en- 
vironmental groups  and  deals  with 
subjects  as  varied  as  hazardous  waste 
regulation  and  energy  conservation. 

I  have  chosen  to  Include  in  the 
Record  sections  on  synthetic  fuels  and 
energy  leasing. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  syn- 
thetic fuels  development.  At  a  time 
when  our  economy  Is  suffering,  the 
continued  expenditure  of  huge  sums 
of  Federal  dollars  on  speculative  and 
envirorunentally  damaging  synthetic 
fuels  projects  makes  no  sense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  document  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SYWTHmC  rUELS 

President  Reagan  attacked  subsidies  for 
synthetic  fuels  while  he  was  campaigning, 
but  In  office  he  has  maintained  them. 
Meanwhile  his  Administration  has  essential- 
ly halted  efforts  to  develop  rules  to  control 
pollution  from  synthetic  fuel  plants. 
Preamble 
Coal  and  oil  shale  can  be  converted  into 
liquid  and  gaseous  fuels.  The  United  SUtes 
has  huge  reserves  of  both  coal  and  oil  shale. 
We  do  not  now  use  them  to  make  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels,  because  the  resulting  prod- 
ucts would  cost  much  more  than  the  oil  and 
gas  available  as  satematives. 

The  Carter  Administration  proposed  and 
won  approval  of  a  multi-billion  dollar  sjoi- 
thetic  fuels  subsidy  to  be  administered  by 
an  autonomous,  federally  financed  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
spends  public  money,  but  is  exempt  from 
the  laws  that  make  other  federal  agencies 
accountable  to  the  public. 

Synthetic  fuels  production  Is  potentially  a 
source  of  large  quantities  of  hazardous 
waste,  air,  and  water  pollution.  Because  we 
have  little  experience  with  synthetic  fuels 
plants,  we  do  not  know  how  effective  pollu- 
tion controls  will  be. 

Ronald  Reagan  attacked  the  use  of  tax 
funds  to  subsidize  synthetic  fuels  when  he 
was  campaigning,  and  members  of  his  tran- 
sition team  reconmiended  that  he  abolish 
the  corporation. 

ChaToei 
Continuing  Subsidies 

Instead  of  abolishing  synthetic  fuels  sub- 
sidies. President  Reagan  personally  ap- 
proved over  three  billion  dollars  in  loan  and 
price  guarantees  for  three  projects  In  the 
West,  two  owned  by  oil  companies. 

He  has  also  refused  to  cut  back  on  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corjwration.  The  Corpora- 
tion will  soon  begin  to  award  an  additional 
12  billion  dollars  in  subsidies  to  other  syn- 
thetic fuels  projects. 


Disregarding  Environmental  Controls 
The  EPA  had  initiated  intensive  efforts  to 
develop  a  program  to  assure  that  the  mas- 
sive synthetic  fuels  planU  built  with  Feder- 
al assistance  would  use  the  best  possible  pol- 
lution control  technology.  Oorsuch  termi- 
nated that  effort.  Since  she  took  office  EPA 
has 

Scrapped  pollution  control  guidance  docu- 
ments for  synthetic  fuels  plants  that  had 
been  developed  to  provide  guidance  for 
plant  designers  and  environmental  officials. 
Proposed  to  virtually  eliminate  research 
on  the  health,  safety,  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  synthetic  fuels  plants. 

DfKBGT  LEASING 

The  people  of  the  United  States  own  vast 
coal,  oil  shale,  oil,  and  gas  resources.  These 
are  resources  that  belonged  to  the  nation 
when  it  was  founded  or  were  acquired  by 
treaty  or  by  purchase  from  other  nations. 

For  many  decades  the  nation's  energy  re- 
sources, like  other  public  resources,  were 
made  available  for  private  use  essentially  on 
demand.  Payments  to  the  public  treasury 
were  shockingly  low,  and  enormous  reserves 
were  leased— not  be  be  developed,  but  for 
speculation. 

A  dozen  years  ago.  President  Nixon  Im- 
posed a  moratorium  on  coal  leasing  to  reas- 
sess the  way  In  which  leasing  decisions  were 
made.  In  the  years  that  followed.  Congress 
enacted  a  series  of  laws  requiring  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  cowlder  the  In- 
terests of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  making 
energy  leasing  decisions.  The  law  requires 
the  Department  to  adhere  to  five  principles. 
It  must  (1)  Balance  potential  energy  devel- 
opment against  alternative  uses  for  the 
same  property,  selecting  that  use  that  maxi- 
mizes the  benefit  to  the  public.  (2)  Assure  a 
fair  return  to  the  nation  for  private  develop- 
ment of  Its  energy  resources.  (3)  Make  re- 
sources available  only  for  necessary  develop- 
ment, not  for  speculation.  (4)  Permit  devel- 
opment only  where  it  will  not  cause  Irrepa- 
rable harm  to  the  environment.  (5)  Provide 
full  and  fair  opportunities  for  the  public  to 
participate  in  the  decision  on  how  to  use  the 
nation's  resources. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  acted  to 
subvert  each  of  these  principles.  It  seeks  to 
make  energy  resources  available  on  demand 
once  again.  It  has  tr\mcated  the  planning 
process,  ignored  agricultural,  wilderness,  en- 
vironmental, and  recreational  values,  and 
has  excluded  the  public  and  state  and  local 
governments  from  the  process. 

COAL  LKASING 

The  Administration  has  subverted  the 
leasing  system,  handing  over  basic  decisions 
to  Industry  and  denigrating  the  Importance 
of  agricultural,  environmental,  and  social 
and  cultural  values. 

Preamble 

There  are  16.5  billion  tons  of  federal  coal 
under  lease,  enough  to  last  over  200  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  production  of  coal  from 
federal  leases.  In  all,  the  United  States  owns 
over  400  billion  tons  of  coal,  almost  all  of  it 
In  the  West. 

Until  1971,  coal  leasing  on  federal  lands 
was  virtually  unregulated.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment leased  the  public  lands  at  giveaway 
prices.  Speculation  In  coal  leases  was  ramp- 
ant. Leases  were  resold  at  many  times  the 
price  the  government  received  from  the 
original  lease  holder.  Industry  selected  the 
land  It  wanted  to  lease  and  then  held  the 
leases  idle  without  producing  coal.  There 
was  little  concern  with  the  public  receiving 
a  fair  price  for  leases,  with  protection  of  the 
agricultural  or  environmental  resources,  or 


with  the  Impact  of  leasing  on  sUte  and  local 
governments. 

President  Nixon  Imposed  a  moratorium  on 
coal  leasing  in  1971.  And  in  1976  Congress 
sought  to  end  coal  leasing  abuses  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act 
Amendments,  requiring  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  obUln  fair  value  for  the  public's 
coal,  to  prevent  speculation,  and  to  lialance 
coal  against  other  resource  values  Ijefore  de- 
ciding which  tracts  to  lease. 

The  Carter  Administration  put  in  place  a 
leasing  program  that  met  those  require- 
ments and  proposed  to  lease  federal  coal  as 
needed  to  meet  demand  for  coal  production. 

Charge* 
Transferring  Control  to  Industry 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  aban- 
doned the  reforms  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  implemented  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  proposes  to  return  to  the 
policies  of  the  past.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  to  change  the  coal  leasing  regula- 
tions to— 

Permit  Industry  to  make  the  Initial  selec- 
tion of  tracts  for  leasing  Instead  of  deter- 
mining which  tracte  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  lease,  based  upon  a  consideration  of 
alternative  uses  and  environmental  values. 

Eliminate  independent  federal  analysis  of 
the  level  of  leasing  necessary  to  meet 
demand,  relying  Instead  on  Industry  to 
decide  how  much  coal  it  wants.  Leasing  in 
1981  was  up  420  percent  from  1980.  al- 
though the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  recently  concluded  no 
new  leasing  was  necessary  to  meet  demand. 

Effectively  eliminate  restraints  on  specu- 
lation In  federal  coal  by  weakening  regula- 
tions requiring  lease-holders  to  begin  pro- 
duction within  ten  years  after  obtaining  a 
lease. 

Make  consideration  of  potential  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects  of  coal 
leasing  on  a  region  entirely  discretionary. 

Sharply  curtail  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation by  the  public  and  by  sUte  and  local 
governments  in  leasing  decisions  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  information  available  to  the 
public  about  leasing. 

Eliminate  requirements  that  lease  appli- 
cants submit  information  to  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  for  antitrust  review. 
Cutting  Back  Planning  and  Environmental 
Analysis 

Since  coming  to  office  the  Administration 
has  not  only  massively  increased  leasing, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  significantly  re- 
duced the  funds  and  personnel  for  environ- 
mental planning  and  management.  The 
result  Is  that  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or is  simply  unable  to  assess  or  consider  the 
value  of  any  other  use  than  coal  develop- 
ment for  tracts  requested  by  Industry. 

OUTER  COirriKDITAL  SHZLT  OIL  LEASING 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
changes  in  the  program  for  offshore  oil  and 
gas  leasing  which  will  have  devastating  im- 
pacts on  our  coasts,  on  state  planning  func- 
tions, on  public  participation,  and,  ironical- 
ly, on  our  ability  to  inventory  and  develop 
our  offshore  resources.  These  new  policies 
win  deprive  the  public  of  a  fair  return  for 
the  sale  of  public  oil  and  gas  and  will  ulti- 
mately delay  their  development. 
Preamble 

The  United  SUtes  owns  over  1  billion 
acres  of  offshore  submerged  lands  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS).  Since  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1953,  the  Department  has  leased 
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approximately  27  million  acr«  for  oU  and  In  the  protection  of  our  environment.  «f™^",^„°' ^^f^^'J^^j^J.^t^T  t^^^  tt 

bL  development,  resulting  In  8.000  produc-  m  the  last  dozen  years.  Congress  has  ''^^^I'\J^^^''^^^^l^^ ^^  If^  c" 

mg  wells  yielding  5  bUlion  barreU  of  oil  and  enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1970.  the  ^r^„b Uc^t  STth^X^S  pr^ 

44  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Offshore  waters  ^lean  Water  Act  in  1972.  the  National  '*"*  """"•=  °"'  °^  ""^  planning  process. 

currenUy  produce  about  9  percent  of  our  purest  Management  Act  in   1976.  the  preambl* 

nations  oil  and  20  percent  of  our  domestic                  Waate    and    Toxic    Substances  A  century  ago.  federal  policy  was  to  give 

gas.  In  1»80.  the  Carter  Administration  pro-  ?"""                 .     .g„g  .^    Federal  Land  away  the  federally  owned  public  lands  and 

posed  to  double  the  amount  of  leased  acre-  ^^"'"'^^^^Hi"  ^^^^^^^                        ^q  their  resources  to  private  Interest.;.  Gradu- 

age  by  1986.  Policy  and  Management  Act  m  1978.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  congress  came  to  a 

Charges  ^^^  Surface  Mining  Act  in  1977  Super-  ^^^^^^^^  t^at  the  lands  should  be  managed 

Accepting  Low  Royalties  and  Allowing  fund    legislation  ^J-l^-^^..^^.  for  a  broad  array  of  public  Interest*  Includ- 

Speculation  more.   We   have   begun   the   effort   of  ^g  both  commercial  resource  development 


The  Administration  has  proposed 


cleaning  up  pollution,  managing  our    and  non-commercial  uses. 


LewinK  evTry  year  ne^ly  ten  times  as  public     lands     and     water     resources  m  1976  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Land 

many  acres  offshore  as  have  been  leased  in  wisely,  and  encouraging  the  develop-  Policy    and    Management    Act-the    long 

the  entire  29-year  history  of  the  leasing  pro-  ment  of  safe,  clean  energy  for  Ameri-  awaited  Bureau  of  Lands  Management  Or- 

gram  ca's  future  ganlc  Act.   It  directed   BLM.   the  nation  s 

AUowlng  only  2  years  between  sales  In        Unfortunately,     in     1981 -the     first  largest  landowner,  to  manage  Its  lands  for 

fmn»i«r  <nnf   nroviniialv   leased)  areas    de-         uiuuii.i""»>^j. „j^i„i„*^f»_„  multiple  resource  use  and  susUined  yield,  so 

IX  the  f^t  tl^fm^t  co^  st^hav^  y®""  °'  ^^^  Reagan  administratton-  as  to  protect  their  scientific,  scenic,  histori- 

S^^  reiTat^^y  thaTth%  n^^?^  to  '^is  progress  for  the  first  time  was  re-  ^    ecological,  environmental,  air  and  at- 

SS^wlth^elmpa^u  of  e^h^  le.^^  tarded.   and  even   reversed.   Recently,  mospheric.  water  resource,  and  archaeologi- 

In  these  undeveloped  areas  10  of  the  Nation's  largest  envlronmen-  cal  values.  The  law  calls  for  prompt  develop- 

Ellmlnatlon  of  both  tract-specific  geo-  tal  organizations— Friends  of  the  ment  of  land  use  plans  with  public  Involve- 
hazard  analysis  and  tract-specific  geologic  Earth.  Natural  Resources  Defense  ment. 
analysis  (estimating  the  amount  of  oil  and  Council.  The  Wilderness  Society,  charges 
gas  which  underlies  a  particular  tract).  This  sierra  Club.  National  Audubon  Socle-  Sacrificing  Conservation  for  Resource  Ex- 
Administration  has  often  touted  the  Impor-  ^^  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  De-  piolUtlon-Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
tance  of  knowing  the  co«ts  and  benefits  of  j  ^  j  Wildlife,  and  Solar  Lobby-  Watt  has  poured  money  and  staff  into  accel- 
^rhr^os^l^rrtSJTt^^rs'^rSrcLT  i-ued.a -port  cHtlauing  the  Re^an  -^  --^-|-— -"^^  ,^^^^^^^^ 
benefit  analysis:  the  value  of  the  resource,  administration's  poUcies  and  record  on  i^f^^J^^^'J,*^^™  f ^^  e™v?Jo.S^en- 
and  the  potential  risk  from  geohazards.  the  environment  and  resource  conser-  Sp^^^^^XThe Xe^u  oIllTd^an- 

Repeal    of    the    Failure    and    Inventory  vation.  .»-mpnf   w»ff  h« 

System  (FIRS),  which  the  National  Acade-        m   "Indictment:    The   Case   Against  shi!!:,;, "reeled  staff  for  onshore  and 

T.?i»f'f"^hfneS  ^"'   "•""  "**'  ^»^«  ^«*^  Environmental   Record."  offsK'oiri:n'd"Ta«  Sllig^o'Ilew  f'lSf 

Hi^t  on  o*?  the  re<,ulrement  that  de-  ^^^^  f^'i^.}?"!*'^  fhrR^.^n'S'  '^L^ '^iS^folT,  "^  ''*'  '^'^  '*'  '"°''  ""*■ 

tailed  development  andproduction  plans  be  Pifs,  o^  the  failure  of  the  Reagan  ad-  posed  in  FY  1983.                      _  .„„„      ,  ^ 

fUed  In  the  western  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  ministration  to  carry  out  its  responsi-  Cut  130  full-time  staff  in  FY  1982.  with 

SanU  Barbara  Channel   even  though  they  blllties  under  the  law  to  protect  our  195  further  staff  cuU  scheduled  In  FY  1983. 

are  required  eUewhere.  environment.    Instead,    as    the    indict-  for  resource  Inventories  and  environmental 

Changing  the  regulations  which  required  ment  documents.  Reagan  and  his  ap-  analyses  in  forest,  range,  recreation,  wildlife 

an  exploration  plan  to  be  fUed  at  the  end  of  polntees  have  been  dismantling  esUb-  ^*'''^V>,*^**h«,1  ;..*fh'^'";n!^«^rf  n"^Tr 

the  second  year  of  a  five-year  lease.  The  ex-  ^^x^     conservation      oroKrams     and  '"'^"^    ^^^  despite  the  Increased  need  f^r 

ploratlon  plan  will  not  be  required  untU  the  "f,V®^  n.^l^^Hrv  «.^^1^^,.r  nL  ""^y^f^  '^e  Impact*  of  stepped-up  oil  and 

end  of  the  fourth  year  of  a  five  year  lease.  ff"^<*  P"''"*^  P°"<=y  '^^^"^IP"^  ^!"  ^  activities. 

thus  reducing  the  incentives  for  leasehold-  ''O"  '    environment    and    natural    re-  cut  28  positions  for  technical  and  envlron- 

ers  to  diligently  develop  the  resource.  sources.  They  have  been  cutting  back  mental  studies  of  coal  development,  while 

Lowering  the  royalty  rate  on  many  off-  on  enforcement  of  virtually  every  kind  proposing  the  sale  of  2.4  billion  tons  of  fed- 
shore  areas  from  16%  percent  to  l2Vi  per-  of  environmental  regulation  and  hand-  erally    owned   coal    In    the    Powder    River 
cent.  Is  this  the  way  to  balance  the  budget?  ing  over  to  private  Interests  the  clean  Basin— five  times  larger  than  any  sale  In 
Disregarding  Public  Concerns  air  and  water,  forests  and  other  public  ^'^^^'ry-*"'*  seeking  to  speed  up  the  leasing 

Accelerated  DCS  oU  and  gas  development  lands  that  belong  to  all  Americans.  As  °V?,"    h»  m'^*'r..?,,ni^7*i^S  hv  aa  ~>r 

threatens   hablUt    ofhhore   a^d   onshore,  one  who  car^  deeply  about  preserva-  eeSt.  b1^  p^'S^  ^e^Swho^SnUfy 

Problems  include  disposal  of  drilling  muds,  tlon  of  our  Nation's  natural  heritage  ^nd  try  to  reconcile  conflict*  among  compet- 

constructlon  of  (jnshore  support  facilities,  for  this  and  future  generations.  I  de-  mg  uses  of  the  public  lands.  This  cut  could 

operational  as  well  as  cat«.trophlc  oil  spills.       i^^e  the  shift  the  Reagan  admlnlstra-  invite  litigation    delay  even  well-conceived 
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and    aesthetic    Impacts.    Damage    to    local 
economies  dependent  on  tourism  and  com- 


tlon  has  made  in  the  role  of  the  Feder-  development,  and  impose  extra  costs  on  In- 

mereTiTfUhTri^'u^of  sT^lfl^t  c^cera  to  al  Government  away  from  protector  to  d'^trf        „     .^     .  „      ^                 ^      . 

Governors  of  several  sUles.  exploiter  of   our  wild   lands-opening  Historically,  the  staff  and  resources  devot- 

The  Administration  has  proposed  wilderness  areas  to  mining,  sacrificing  «<*  ^,  '^''"^f'T*"""  °"  ^^^  P"*'"*^  '^^.^i^f* 

Repeal  of  the  regulation  which  requires  wildlife    protection    for    energy    and  '''•^'^^'"^I'^^^ii^* /"^^.IfJ^iL^i^'i'f^A 

public  notification  of  the  filing  of  an  off-  grazing  Interests.  Ignoring  threats  to  "^'^  ^  deSng  the  bSl^-^ht^ilU 

^'l2e7o'7^r"g*'Tor"coL'S"rnrm'^age  our  national  parks.  S'Crec'U'eTt;^'''"a^d^th'S:il^  ^S^ 

m^r^t?t%uL^°"foruTmec"h';CSf;  Jj^„^  ^/*»"«  ';nd..Sn^n?"'X'h  T'T 'I'T 'r.'''^.r,'ir''^^ ^f 
which  encourages  state  planning  for  the  Im-  Portions  of  the  indictment  which  ity  and  ecological  health  of  the  public  lands, 
pacts  of  offshore  and  coastal  development.  relate  to  the  Federal  public  lands  and  Cutting  the  Public  Out  of  BLM  Plan 
Several  sUtes  have  sued  the  Admlnlstra-  natural  resources.  I  ask  unanimous  nlng— Claiming  that  many  of  the  public  par- 
tion  when  their  views  were  not  taken  Into  consent  to  have  that  material  printed  tlclpatlon  rules  under  the  Federal  Land 
account.  The  Commerce  Department  Issued  in  the  Record.  Policy  and  Management  Act  were  "burden- 
and  then  was  forced  by  public  opposition  to  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  '°?*  and  unnecessary."  the  BLM  has  not 
withdraw  regulations  that  would  have  pre-  Hal  wa.<5  ordprpd  tn  he  nrinted  in  the  ^^^  ^"'  ^^*  public  out  of  the  planning  but 
vented  states  from  having  any  meaningful  pt^  *!f  ^If^Unu,^  priniea  in  ine  ^^  trivialized  the  plans  themselves.  In  pro- 
role  In  DCS  planning  KECORB.  as  loiiows.  pog^d  amendments  to  the  FLPMA  regula- 

BLM  Lakss  MANAGDmrT  tlons.  BLM  would 

13TH  AHIflVERSARY  or  KARTH  DAY                            „^        ,„,                               .,           ^,,        .        j  .,    L                          j      .           i            _j.    _<               ..    ..i 

Tjtr-      rT»A»i«rrr»M      m-      D,-o<,i^.»»t  ^he    328   mUllon   acres   of   public    lands  Make  proposed  planning  criteria  available 

«ir.     \^KArtaiKJPi.     xar.     t-resiaeni,  under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man-  only   on   request,   rather   than   publishing 

today,    on    the    12th    armiversary    of  agement  must  be  managed,  under  the  law.  them  for  comment. 

Earth  Day.  I  want  to  take  note  of  the  for  multiple  use  and  long-term  conservation.  No  longer  require  that  changes  In  criteria 

great  strides  we  have  made  as  a  nation  The  Reagan  Administration  has  tilted  man-  be  made  public. 


Select  the  land  use  plan  on  the  basis  of  In- 
ternal agency  "guidance"  (not  subject  to 
public  review),  rather  than  the  planning  cri- 
teria. 

Allow  BLM  managers  to  take  any  action 
that  does  not  "clearly  contradict  the  land 
use  plan."  whereas  previously  such  actions 
were  to  be  "clearly  consistent"  with  the 
plans. 

The  result  of  these  changes  would  be  to 
cut  the  connections  between  the  criteria 
and  the  plans,  between  the  plans  and  the 
real  decisions,  and  between  the  public  and 
the  whole  process.  The  last  change  would 
all  but  eliminate  judicial  review  of  plarmlng 
decisions,  since  the  difficulties  of  proving 
that  an  action  "clearly  contradicts"  a  land 
use  plan  would  be  Insurmountable. 

In  short,  decisions  on  the  use  of  the  public 
lands  will  be  made  behind  closed  doors  by 
Interior  Department  officials  unwilling  to 
subject  those  decisions  to  the  light  of  public 
review. 

Thz  Sagdrush  Rebellion 
The  Reagan  Administration  is  satisfying 
some  of  the  demands  of  the  "Sagebrush 
Rebels"  by  dropping  conservation  goals  In 
managing  western  public  lands.  The  Admin- 
istration also  proposes  to  reduce  Its  huge 
budget  deficits  by  selling  off  National 
Forest  and  other  public  lands.  This  one-time 
profit  taking  would  deprive  the  nation  for- 
ever of  revenue-producing  resources,  would 
end  multiple  use  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  Important  national  lands,  and  would 
violate  the  Intent  of  laws  governing  the 
public  lands. 

PREAMBLE 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  gave  BLM  real  authority 
for  the  first  time  in  Its  history.  The  next 
year  the  Surface  Mining  Act  became  law. 
Ranchers,  miners,  offroad  vehicle  users,  and 
others  who  had  been  accustomed  to  doing  as 
they  pleased  on  the  public  lands  discovered 
they  could  no  longer  do  so.  Led  by  livestock 
Interests,  they  launched  a  political  cam- 
paign that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sage- 
brush Rebellion.  Its  goal  was  to  seize  the 
federal  public  lands  (Including  the  National 
Forests)  from  public  ownership,  turn  them 
over  to  the  states,  and  move  them  into  pri- 
vate ownership  or  private  control. 

Six  western  states,  led  by  Nevada,  laid 
claim  to  federal  lands  In  court.  None  have 
won  their  cases.  Some  Western  Congress- 
men Introduced  legislation  to  give  the  public 
lands  to  the  states  but  because  of  popular 
opposition  they  received  little  serious  atten- 
tion. 

CHARGES 

Campaigning  for  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  said  In  Salt  Lake  City:  "I  am  a  Sage- 
brush Rebel."  Once  elected,  he 

Appointed  another  self-professed  Sage- 
brush Rebel  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
another.  Colorado  rancher  Robert  Burlord. 
to  head  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Though  court  suits  and  legislation  in- 
spired by  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion  have 
failed,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  satis- 
fled  some  of  Its  aims  piecemeal.  The  Admin- 
istration has 

Crippled  BLM's  land  use  planning  (see 
BLM  Lands  Management). 

Changed  grazing  policy  to  put  ranchers 
back  in  charge  of  the  public  range  (see 
Grazing). 

Emasculated  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  upset  regulations,  and  failed  to  en- 
force the  law  (see  Coal  Mining). 

Weakened  regulations  to  control'  surface 
damage  at  mines  and  drilling  sites. 


Ignored  the  BLM  regulations  governing 
use  of  offroad  vehicles  on  the  public  lands. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Watt  has  tried— 
unsuccessfully  so  far— to  get  President 
Reagan  to  rescind  the  Nixon  and  Carter  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  requiring  control  of  ORV 
damage  on  the  public  lands. 

Invited  the  minerals  industry  to  enter  wil- 
derness areas  (see  Wilderness). 

The  Administration  now  proposes  to 
reduce  its  alarming  budget  deficit  by  selling 
off  public  lands— "privatize  them."  In  the 
words  of  a  White  House  economic  advisor. 
The  Administration  plans  to 

Sell  $17  billion  worth  of  National  Forest 
and  BLM  lands  over  five  years.  This  could 
amount  to  35  million  acres.  The  sale  would 
deprive  the  nation  of  valuable  revenue-pro- 
ducing resources  (timber,  minerals,  range) 
and  put  an  end  to  multiple  use  and  environ- 
mentally protective  management  of  those 
lands. 

Grazing 
The  public  range  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  more  than  a  century's  overgrazing. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  remedy  is  to 
spend  federal  money  Improving  a  part  of 
the  public  range,  and  turn  the  improved 
portion  over  to  private  ranchers  for  their 
dominant  use  and  control. 

PREAMBLE 

Of  the  328  million  acres  (Including  land  in 
Alaska)  managed  by  BLM.  about  170  million 
acres  are  classified  as  "rangelands"  for  live- 
stock grazing.  Some  55  percent  of  this  land 
is  officially  described  as  In  "low  or  moder- 
ately low"  condition.  "Low"  means  that  soil 
and  vegeUtion  meet  20  percent  or  less  of 
the  potential  of  the  site.  The  federally 
owned  rangelands  have  been  abused  primar- 
ily by  overgrazing  in  the  past;  and  overgraz- 
ing Is  still  going  on. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  land  use  plans  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  Is  to  protect  and  restore  graz- 
ing lands— not  only  for  the  use  of  livestock, 
but  also  for  the  elk  herds,  mule  deer,  big- 
horn sheep,  and  pronghom  antelope  that 
depend  on  the  public  lands  for  forage.  An- 
other Important  reason  for  restoring  the 
Western  grasslands  is  to  contol  water  and 
wind  erosion,  thus  helping  to  reverse  condi- 
tions that  are  threatening  to  create  a  new 
Dust  Bowl. 

CHARGES 

Allowing  Rangeland  to  Deteriorate  and 
Ranchers  to  E>omlnate  Rangeland  Use. 
Rather  than  trying  to  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by  overgrazing,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration wanU  to  reduce  drastically  federal 
regulation  of  livestock  grazing  on  the  public 
lands. 

Watt  has  cut  60  staff  positions  and  $3.8 
million  from  grazing  management  activities 
in  the  FY  1983  budget. 

Whatever  funds  are  available  for  range 
Improvement  would  go  Into  land  that  Is  set 
aside  mainly  for  production  of  red  meat. 
Needs  of  wildlife  and  other  non-commercial 
values  would  be  all  but  Ignored. 

The  new  BLM  grazing  policy 

Divides  rangeland  Into  "custodial."  "main- 
tenance." and  "Improvement"  categories, 
with  funds  targeted  to  the  last  category 
with  the  principal  objective  of  yielding 
"maximum  economic  return."  The  policy 
appears  to  contradict  FLPMA's  multiple  use 
mandate,  which  requires  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  relative  value  of  resources 
and  not  necessarily  to  the  combination  of 
uses  that  will  give  the  greatest  economic 
return  or  the  greatest  economic  output. 


Separates  grazing  decisions  from  overall 
land  use  planning.  It  demonstrates  the 
effect  (prematurely  since  the  rules  have  not 
yet  been  finally  changed)  of  dropping  the 
requirement  that  management  decisions 
shall  be  consistent  with  land  use  plans. 

The  Administration  has  made  no  effort  to 
stop  the  gross  subsidies  of  livestock  grazing 
on  the  public  lands.  The  public  land  grazing 
fee  in  1982  will  be  $1.86  per  animal  unit 
month  (which  is  the  grazing  of  one  cow  or 
five  sheep  in  one  month).  Comparable  pri- 
vate grazing  lease  rates  are  $8.83.  The  artifi- 
cially cheap  price  for  grazing  on  the  public 
lands  Invites  the  overgrazing  which  has 
badly  damaged  so  much  of  the  public  land. 

National  Parks 

For  110  years  the  National  Park  System 
has  grown  with  the  nation.  It  has  offered 
the  enjoyment  of  scenery,  wildlife,  and 
"natural  wonders"  to  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans.  whUe  conserving  those  resources 
for  future  generations.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  halted  the  park  system's 
growth  and  is  Ignoring  threats  to  the  parks 
from  air  and  water  pollution  and  develop)- 
ment  on  adjacent  land.  Its  policies  threaten 
the  unique  values  that  the  park  system  is 
meant  to  preserve. 

PREAMBLE 

The  National  Park  System  Organic  Act  of 
1916  says  the  purpose  of  the  parks  is  "to 
conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  .  .  .  and  to 
provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  manner  ...  as  will  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions." Today  the  system  includes  not  only 
the  great  old  parks  like  Yellowstone  and 
Yosemite,  but  also  national  seashores  and 
recreation  areas,  monuments,  historic  sites, 
sites  for  the  performing  arts,  scenic  rivers 
and  trails,  and  open  spaces  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

In  1980.  about  one  American  in  four  vis- 
ited a  National  Park  unit.  Vlslte  to  parka  ?re 
multiplying  rapidly,  reaching  300  million  in 
1980— ten  times  the  number  of  visits  in  1950 
and  300  times  the  number  in  1930. 

For  more  than  a  century.  Congress  has 
continually  added  to  the  park  system  by 
designating  suiUble  lands  from  the  public 
domain  and  by  buying  privately  held  land. 
In  1965.  Congress  created  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  fund,  which  receives 
Income  mainly  from  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing.  Congress  Is  authorized  to  appropri- 
ate up  to  $900  million  a  year  from  the  Fund 
to  buy  land  for  national  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  forests  and  to  help  states  plan, 
purchase,  and  develop  state  parks.  In  that 
way.  Congress  provided  that  a  modest  share 
of  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  revenues  (which 
totalled  $9.8  billion  In  1981)  will  be  used  to 
conserve  irreplaceable  natural  landscapes 
historic  places,  and  Important  recreation 
areas. 

CHARGES 

Stopping  Growth  of  the  Park  System.— 
The  Reagan  Administration  opposes  buying 
parkland  already  authorized  by  Congress, 
creating  new  parks,  helping  states  buy  and 
develop  parks,  and  supporting  urban  parks 
In  any  way. 

Shortly  after  taking  office.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Watt  Imposed  a  com- 
plete moratorium  on  all  federal  land  pur- 
chases from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  He  also  stopped  all  federal 
grants  from  the  Fund  to  states.  He  stated 
publicly     that     he    believes    most    "truly 
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unique"  park  areas  have  already  been  ac- 
quired, and  that  the  federal  government 
should  not  provide  urban  or  regional  parks. 
In  other  words,  the  Administration  policy  is 
that  the  park  system  need  grow  no  further. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  request  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  Secretary  Watt 
asked  for  approximately  $39  million  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
acquisition  of  federal  parkland.  Those  funds 
were  to  cover  only  court  awards  and  admin- 
istrative costs  for  purchases  already  in 
progress.  That  amount  compares  with  an 
average  appropriation  of  about  $550  million 
for  each  of  the  previous  five  years.  Reject- 
ing Watt's  policy.  Congress  actually  appro- 
priated $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
federal  parkland  acquisition. 

Secretary  Watt  asked  for  no  money  for 
state  grants  in  fiscal  years  1982.  and  1983. 
Congress  appropriated  none  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  but  made  it  clear  the  moratorium  was 
for  one  year  only. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  total  cutoff 
of  funds  for  parkland  is  a  radical  departure 
from  policies  over  100  years  old.  It  violates 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  creating  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  The  nation's 
growing  population  will  have  to  share  a 
fixed  number  of  ever  more  heavily  used  Na- 
tional Parks.  Critical  lands  needed  to  pro- 
tect unique  natural  areas  or  to  buffer  exist- 
ing parks  against  development  will  be  lost  or 
will  have  to  be  purchased  later  at  much 
higher  prices.  There  are  now  approximately 
85  National  Park  units  in  32  states  for 
which  land  acquisition  (presently  vsJued  at 
more  than  $1  billion)  has  been  authorized 
by  Congess  but  not  completed.  Among  the 
critical  lands  are  the  Appalachian  Trail  cor- 
ridor, the  Channel  Islands  off  California, 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  in  Florida,  and  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountain  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  near  Los  Angeles. 

Ignoring  Threats  to  the  Parks— Secretary 
Watts  announced  policy  for  the  National 
Park  System  is  to  emphasize  restoration. 
Improvement,  and  maintenance  of  fiu:illtles 
In  existing  parks,  rather  than  to  continue  to 
acquire  land.  He  has  asked  Congress  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  to  allow  the  Fund  to  be  used  for  mainte- 
nance purposes.  He  has  asked  for  $105  mil- 
lion for  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
park  facilities  in  FY  1983. 

Maintaining  park  facilities  to  meet  health 
and  safety  standards  is  important.  However, 
Secretary  Watt's  priorities  go  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  Watt  proposal  to  dip  into  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  mainte- 
nance would  rob  it  of  money  needed  for 
buying  additional  parklands. 

The  maintenance  funds  Secretary  Watt  Is 
seeking  for  FY  1983  would  go  almost  entire- 
ly to  refurbishing  roads,  bridges,  buildings, 
sewers,  and  park  facilities,  rather  than  for 
protection  of  the  irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources which  are  the  park  system's  reason 
for  existence.  Indeed,  emphasis  on  improve- 
ment of  roads  and  park  facilities  may  pro- 
mote further  heavy  use  of  much-visited 
parks  and  add  to  the  wear  and  tear  on  natu- 
ral resources.  The  result  could  be  first-rate 
plumbing  and  roads  in  a  second-rate  park 
system. 

The  most  immediate  and  serious  threat  to 
the  national  parks  Is  pollution  from  internal 
and  external  sources.  In  a  1980  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  National  Park  Service  listed 
the  threats  which  are  causing  severe  degra- 
dation of  park  resources.  Approximately  60 
percent  of  the  parks  reported  significant 
threats  to  scenic  resources.  Air  and  fresh- 


water quality,  mammals  and  plants  were  re- 
ported threatened  in  about  40  percent  of 
the  parks.  The  Park  Service  staff  has  sin- 
gled out  specific  threaU  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Individual  parks  and  has  pro- 
posed research  and  protection  measures. 
Yet  Secretary  Watt  has  asked  for  minimal 
funds  to  mitigate  existing  resource  damage 
and  to  prevent  new  threats  from  developing. 

In  fact,  the  Administration  has  taken  ac- 
tions which  Increase  pollution  and  other 
threats  to  the  parks. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  would 
eliminate  protection  of  air  quality  and 
scenic  vistas  In  national  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas.  Air  pollution,  reduced  visibility, 
and  a  closing  in  of  vistas  Is  already  a  major 
problem  In  national  parks  that  are  near 
large  powerplants.  For  example,  the  .Four 
Comers  complex  In  New  Mexico  causes  air 
pollution  In  Mesa  Verde,  Zlon  and  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Parks:  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park  In  Florida  Is  affected  by  a  Florida 
Power  and  Light  plant  nearby. 

Secretary  Watt  tried  to  reverse  a  decision 
by  former  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  barring 
stripmlnlng  within  5  miles  of  Yovlmpa 
Point,  the  most  spectacular  vista  in  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park  In  Utah.  Secretary 
Watt  wanted  to  permit  stripmlnlng  within 
view  of  the  park.  A  federal  district  court  in 
Utah  refused  to  remand  the  case  to  Watt 
for  review. 

Watt  has  reversed  a  Park  Service  decision 
to  phase  out  motorized  rafts  operated  by 
private  concessioners  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Watt  has  supported  proposals  by  snowmo- 
bile, offroad  vehicle,  and  airboat  organiza- 
tions to  open  up  certain  national  park  and 
seashore  areas  to  their  uses.  Watt  has 
opened  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  in 
California  to  snowmobUe  use:  and  the  Park 
Service  has  decided  to  continue  to  allow 
snowmobile  use  In  the  Potholes  region  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park,  despite  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  contrary  by  a  blue 
ribbon  panel. 

WlLDKRinSS 

Since  the  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
was  created  In  1984,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
every  Administration  to  protect  wilderness 
from  energy  and  minerals  development.  The 
Reagan  Administration  policy  is  to  open  the 
system  to  oil,  gas.  and  mineral  development, 
and  close  off  major  additions  of  new  lands. 

PREAMBLE 

Congress  created  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  in  1964  'to  secure  for 
the  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  benefits  of  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness."  In  the  terms  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  "wilderness.  In  contrast 
with  those  areas  where  man  and  his  own 
works  dominate  the  landscape,  Is  hereby 
recognized  as  an  area  where  the  earth  and 
its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain." 

The  Wilderness  System  constitutes  about 
3  percent  of  the  land  base  of  the  United 
States.  It  Includes  23.4  million  acres  in  the 
lower  48  states  and  56.4  million  acres  In 
Alaska.  All  of  the  wilderness  areas  are 
within  the  federal  public  lands— in  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  Parks,  and  Wildlife  Refuges, 
and  in  the  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Maniigement  (BLM). 

From  1977  to  1979,  the  Forest  Service  re- 
viewed 62  million  acres  of  large  roadless 
areas  in  the  National  Forests  to  determine 
what  lands  should  be  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  addition  to  the  wilderness  system 


and  what  lands  should  be  made  available  for 
other  uses.  When  that  long  study  process 
was  complete,  the  Carter  Administration 
recommended  that  Congress  designate  a 
total  of  15  million  acres  as  wilderness.  BLM 
Is  presently  reviewing  approximately  24  mil- 
lion acres  to  determine  which  lands  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  should  be  recommended  to 
Congress  for  wilderness  designation. 

The  Wilderness  Act  allows  prospecting 
and  other  activities  in  wilderness  areas  to 
collect  Information  about  mineral  or  other 
resources  and  requires  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  periodic  surveys  to 
determine  resource  values.  In  addition,  the 
Wilderness  Act  allows,  but  does  not  require, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  energy 
and  mineral  leases  In  wilderness  areas  until 
December  31,  1983. 

Recognizing  that  wilderness  areas  serve 
vital  ecological  functions,  that  they  are  the 
last  remnants  of  America's  primeval  splen- 
dor, that  they  do  not  contain  relatively 
large  amounts  of  minerals  or  energy  re- 
sources, and  that  they  are  Irreplaceable, 
every  Secretary  of  the  Interior  up  to  the 
present  has.  as  a  matter  of  policy,  opposed 
minerals  or  energy  development  In  designat- 
ed wilderness  areas. 

Under  the  Wilderness  Act,  lands  approved 
for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system  will 
be  closed,  except  for  valid  existing  claims 
and  leases,  to  mineral  and  energy  develop- 
ment after  December  31.  1983. 

CHARGES 

Opening  Wilderness  to  Development. 

In  May  1981  SecreUry  Watt  directed  his 
Solicitor  to  find  a  way  to  "open  wilderness 
areas."  That  directive  repudiated  the  policy 
of  every  Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  the 
Wilderness  Act  was  passed  in  1964. 

Secretary  Watt  advocated  a  20-year  delay, 
until  2003.  of  the  date  when  wilderness 
lands  will  be  closed  to  energy  and  minerals 
development.  Secretary  Watt  mlsleadingly 
stated  that  delay  of  the  deadline  was  neces- 
sary to  inventory  oil  and  gas  and  other  min- 
erals resources.  In  fact,  the  Wilderness  Act 
allows.  Indeed  requires,  exploration  and  In- 
ventory without  any  time  limit. 

The  Forest  Service  Issued  draft  recom- 
mendations to  Issue  leases  In  the  Washakie 
Wilderness  adjacent  to  Yellowstone  Nation- 
al Park,  the  Ventana  Wilderness  on  Califor- 
nia's Big  Sur  coast,  and  the  Caney  Creek 
Wilderness  In  Arkansas. 

The  Forest  Service  considered  a  proposal 
for  seismic  exploration  in  its  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  In  Montana.  In  response.  In  May 
1981.  the  House  Interior  Committee  direct- 
ed Secretary  Watt  to  withdraw  this  area 
from  minerals  leasing. 

In  November  1981  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment actually  Issued  a  lease  for  slant  drill- 
ing Into  the  National  Forest's  Capltan  Wil- 
derness In  New  Mexico.  In  recommending 
this  lease,  the  Forest  Service  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  for 
public  notice,  public  comment,  or  environ- 
mental Impact  studies. 

Expressing  alarm  at  Secretary  Watt's  ac- 
tions and  advocacy  to  open  up  wilderness, 
the  House  Interior  Committee  voted  in  No- 
vember 1981  for  a  six-month  moratorium  on 
leasing  in  wilderness  areas. 

Faced  with  firm  Congressional  opposition, 
the  Administration  tried  different  tactics. 
In  January  1982,  Secretary  Watt  extended 
the  Congressional  moratorium  on  leasing  In 
wilderness  until  after  the  current  session  of 
Congress  and  the  1982  elections.  Then.  In 
February  1982  Secretary  Watt  announced  a 
new  program,  billed  as  "protection"  of  wU- 
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demess.  which  actually  pursues  the  same 
policy  of  opening  wilderness,  but  under  a 
new  guise.  He  presented  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Wilderness  Protection  Act 
of  1982.  which  would 

Allow  the  President,  without  Congression- 
al approval,  to  open  any  wilderness  area  by 
declaring  an  undefined  "urgent  national 
need."  Under  the  present  law,  lands  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  remain 
closed  to  development  after  December  31, 
1983  forever,  unless  Congress  determines 
otherwise. 

Automatically  end  protection  for  the 
entire  wilderness  system,  opening  all  wilder- 
ness areas  to  mineral  and  energy  develop- 
ment in  the  year  2000. 

Shutting  Off  Additions  to  the  Wilderness 
System.— The  administration  wants  not 
only  to  open  the  whole  wilderness  system  to 
energy  and  mineral  development  in  2000  but 
to  make  sure  that,  in  the  meantime,  little  If 
any  new  land  Is  added  to  the  system.  The 
Administration's  bill  would: 

Set  short,  rigid  deadlines  for  Congress  to 
act  on  Forest  Service  and  BLM  lands  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  designation,  or  rec- 
ommended for  study  for  designation. 

Give  no  second  chances.  Lands  not  actual- 
ly designated  as  wilderness  by  the  deadlines 
would  be  permanently  released  for  develop- 
ment. The  Forest  Service  would  be  barred 
from  ever  again  studying  Its  lands  for  wil- 
derness or  managing  those  lands  as  wilder- 
ness, without  Congressional  approval. 
Under  existing  law.  wilderness  values  must 
be  considered  In  the  ongoing,  periodic  forest 
planning  process. 

Take  away  from  Congress  and  give  to  the 
President  the  power  to  determine  which 
BLM  wilderness  study  areas  should  be  re- 
leased to  development.  All  BLM  wilderness 
study  areas  would  be  subject  to  immediate 
development. 

In  addition  to  Its  antl-wlldemess  legisla- 
tion, the  Reagan  Administration  has,  by  ex- 
ecutive action,  attempted  to  block  or  limit 
additions  to  the  Wilderness  System. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Crowell  eliminated  almost  1  million  acres 
from  the  previous  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  for  addition  of 
Forest  Service  land  to  the  wilderness 
system. 

Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  has  testified 
against  designation  of  lands  recommended 
for  wilderness  in  the  Cranberry  area  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  West  Virgin- 
la;  the  Big  Gump  Swamp  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest,  Florida;  and  Cougar  Lakes  in 
the  Wenatchee  National  Forest.  Washing- 
ton. 

Fish  amd  Wildlife 
In  the  Reagan  Administration,  protection 
of  fish  and  wildlife  takes  second  place  to  re- 
source development.  Secretary  Watt  has 
weakened  protection  of  endangered  si)ecles. 
downgraded  wildlife  protection  In  his  crash 
energy  program,  sacrificed  wildlife  for  graz- 
ing interests,  and  refused  to  acquire  wildlife 
habitat  authorized  by  Congress. 

PREAMBLE 

The  federal  government  is  steward  of 
much  of  the  nation's  wildlife.  Federal  wild- 
life refuges  cover  over  89  million  acres  of 
our  public  lands.  In  addition,  half  a  billion 
acres  of  publicly  owned  lands  (in  National 
Forests  and  public  lands  managed  by  BLM) 
are  required  by  law  to  be  managed  for  mul- 
tiple uses,  one  of  which  Is  conservation  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

In  addition,  several  federal  laws  protect 
wildlife  habitat  in  state,  local,  or  private 


ownership  against  destruction  brought 
about  by  federal  government  activities  such 
as  dam  building  and  construction  of  sewers 
and  water  treatment  plants. 

CHARGES 

The  Reagan  Administration  does  not  have 
an  explicit  program  for  weakening  protec- 
tion of  wildlife.  Indeed.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior James  Watt  lays  claim  to  good  stew- 
ardship of  the  nation's  wildlife  refuges  and 
habitat.  The  claims  are  misleading.  In  fact, 
under  the  present  Administration,  when 
wildlife  and  resource  development  are  in 
conflict,  wildlife  loses.  With  few  exceptions, 
whatever  gains  have  been  made  in  wildlife 
protection  during  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion were  forced  on  It  by  Congress,  or  were  a 
legacy  from  the  past. 

Weakening  Protection  of  Endangered  Spe- 
cies.—The  Reagaoi  Administration  has 

Paralyzed  listing  of  endangered  species.  In 
14  months  the  Administration  listed  only 
one  of  the  more  than  two  dozen  species 
which  had  been  proposed  for  listing  when 
President  Reagan  took  office.  Listing  of 
that  one  species  (the  Hays  Spring  Amphi- 
pod.  a  tiny  invertebrate)  has  no  economic 
effect  whatever,  since  its  only  habitat  is  the 
Washington  Zoo. 

Refused,  until  threatened  with  a  lawsuit, 
to  list  four  species  that  had  been  finalized 
by  President  Carter. 

Bottled  up  70  additional  listings. 

Proposed  cutting  34  percent  ($7.9  million) 
In  FY  1982  from  the  endangered  species 
program,  which  was  already  charged  with 
more  responsibilities  than  it  could  handle 
on  a  limited  budget.  Congress  allowed  a  cut 
of  24  percent.  Secretary  Watt  has  pror>osed 
a  further  cut  of  $1.2  mlUlon  for  FY  1983. 

Proposed  cutting  the  program  for  recov- 
ery of  endangered  species  in  FY  1982.  Con- 
gress blocked  that  proposal.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  now  claiming  credit  for  complet- 
ing recovery  plans. 

Proposed  to  reduce  endangered  species 
law  enforcement  staff  by  IS  positions  out  of 
203,  despite  increased  killing  of  bald  eagles 
and  a  large  trade  in  protected  species. 

Eliminated  $3.9  million  in  federal  funding 
for  state  programs  to  conserve  endangered 
species  habitat. 

Sacrificing  Wildlife  Protection  for  Energy 
and  Grazing  Interests.— The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has— 

Accelerated  plans  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion in  wildlife  refuges  In  Alaska  while  pro- 
posing a  50  percent  cut  (from  $8  million  to 
less  than  $4  million)  in  the  Alaska  Refuge 
Management  Budget  for  FY  1982. 

Withdrawn  final  regulations  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  that 
would  have  elevated  the  Importance  of  wild- 
life habitat  values  in  considering  federal 
permits  and  federally  funded  projects. 

Systematically  cut  funding  for  vegetation 
inventories,  habitat  evaluation,  instream 
flow  studies,  environmental  analyses,  and 
other  programs  to  determine  the  carrying 
capacity  of  public  lanijs  to  support  fish  and 
wildlife  and  to  determine  the  compatibility 
between  energy  development  and  fish  and 
wildlife  protection.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Administration  has  added  funds  for  energy 
development— thereby  Increasing  the  need 
for  the  studies  being  cut. 

Put  all  of  BLM's  resources  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  public  range  Into  areas  where 
ranchers  will  get  first  call  for  red  meat  pro- 
duction, leaving  little  for  wildlife. 

President  Reagan  personally 

Rescinded  a  ten-year-old  Executive  Order 
Issued  by  President  Nixon  that  banned  the 
use  on  the  public  lands  of  1080.  a  highly 


toxic  poison  used  to  kill  coyotes  and  other 
predators. 

EPA  had  cancelled  registration  of  1C80  as 
a  predicide  and  severely  limited  its  use  as  a 
rodenticide  ten  years  ago  because  it  poisons 
nontarget  species  such  as  raccoons,  badgers, 
and  eagles  as  well  as  coyotes. 

Under  the  Reagan  Administration. 

EPA  has  begun  proceedings  to  re-examine 
the  1080  ban.  EPA  Administrator  Gorsuch 
stated  that  "new  information"  Justified  re- 
opening the  issue.  A  University  of  California 
scientist,  whose  work  was  cited  as  the  major 
source  of  the  "new  information"  has 
charged  that  EPA  and  Gorsuch  distorted 
his  findings.  "EPA  needed  some  pivotal  sci- 
entific basis  to  Justify  and  trigger  these 
hearings."  said  a  spokesman  for  the  Univer- 
sity, "so  they  .  .  .  misrepresented  [the  scien- 
tist's! statements  to  Justify  the  hearings." 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  applied  to 
EPA  to  approve  1080  for  some  uses  as  a 
predator  poison. 

Blocking  Acquisition  of  Refuges.— Watt 
claims  credit  for  acquisition  of  land  for  sev- 
eral federal  and  state  refuges,  all  of  which 
he  oppKJsed  until  he  was  overruled  by  Con- 
gress. Specifically,  the  Administration  has 

Proposed  zero  funding  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  for  wildlife 
refuge  acquisition  in  FY  1982  and  only  $1.6 
million  in  FY  1983  for  partial  acquisition  of 
endangered  species  habitat.  At  least  $54  mil- 
lion is  needed  from  the  F\ind  for  buying  pri- 
ority areas,  already  authorized  by  Congress 
for  acquisition,  to  protect  them  from  devel- 
opment and  habitat  destruction.  The  two 
new  refuges  for  which  purchase  has  begun 
(Bogue  Chltto.  Louisiana,  and  Bon  Secour, 
Alabama)  were  ordered  by  Congress  over 
Watt's  objections. 

Opposed  acquisition  of  privately  owned 
enclaves  in  refuges  in  New  Jersey.  Califor- 
nia, and  Maine.  Congress  overruled  him. 

Eliminated  grants  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  FHind  for  state  habitat 
acquisition. 

Proposed  zero  funding  for  wetlands  acqui- 
sition under  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  in  FY 
1983. 

In  1977  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  iden- 
tified 1.947.000  acres  of  wetlands  in  need  of 
protection  under  its  10-year  duck  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  purchased 
only  24.349  acres  of  wetland— paid  for  by 
duck  stamps— in  the  first  year  of  the 
Reagan  Administration.  At  the  Reagan  rate 
of  acquisition,  it  would  take  78  years  to  com- 
plete the  program.  Meanwhile,  the  nation  is 
losing  600.000  acres  of  wetland  to  develop- 
ment every  year. 

Watt  proposed  no  new  funding  for  wet- 
lands acquisition  under  the  Wetlands  Loan 
Act  in  FY  1983.  Authority  to  acquire  wet- 
lands under  this  program  expires  at  the  end 
of  FY  1983. 

The  Administration  has  announced  that  it 
actually  intends  to  divest  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  of  a  key  refuge  area.  It 
proposes  to 

Transfer  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Lands 
on  Matagorda  Island  to  Texas,  which  wanU 
to  use  the  land  for  recreation.  That  use  is 
incompatible  with  the  conservation  objec- 
tives and  special  qualities  of  Matagorda, 
which  provides  critical  habitat  for  the 
highly  endangered  whooping  crane  and 
habitat  for  several  other  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

Cutting  Cooperation  with  States— The 
Reagan  Administration  wants  to  eliminate 
all  federal  funding  for  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Units.  In  this  pro- 
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gram,  the  Ptsh  and  WUdlife  Service  cooper- 
ates with  land  grant  universities  and  state 
wildlife  agencies  in  wildlife  and  fishery  re- 
search and  training.  The  program  trains 
four  out  of  five  of  the  country's  wildlife  bi- 
ologists. Federal  funds  pay  for  atMut  one- 
third  of  the  cosU.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has— 

Proposed  to  cut  funding  to  zero,  in  both 
FY  1982  and  FY  1983,  for  the  Cooperative 
Units.  Congress  restored  M.4  million  for  the 
program  in  FY  1982. 

One  positive  accomplishment  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  the  speedup  of  the  ecological 
mapping  inventory  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  a  start  on 
mapping  of  the  Oulf  Coast. 

This  solitary  accomplishment  must  be 
Judged  against  the  record,  outlined  above,  of 
relegating  fish  and  wildlife  protection  to 
secondary  Importance. 

TH«  RKAGAN  ATMINISTKATIOIf  ENVIROmfDITAL 
RCCOlU) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  record  some  material  which 
has  been  compiled  indicting  the 
Reagan  administration  for  its  record 
on  environmental  Issues,  specifically 
toxic  substances  and  hazardous 
wastes.  It  Is  ironic,  but  appropriate, 
that  this  material  be  provided  on  the 
12th  anniversary  of  Earth  E>ay.  a  day 
which  made  so  many  Americans  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  of  environmental 
pollution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  oversees  the  Yx\- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 
I  am  dismayed  and  concerned  over  the 
semblance  of  a  budget  which  has  been 
proposed  for  fiscal  1983.  This  week  I 
questioned  Administrator  Gorsuch  on 
her  recommendations,  and  became 
even  more  convinced  that  proposed 
cuts  in  EPA  pose  a  real  threat  to  the 
health  and  to  the  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  fiscal  1983  budget 
would  decimate  EPA,  despite  national 
poUs  which  show  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  favor  a  stronger  EPA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  carefully  to 
read  this  material  as  well  as  the  entire 
"indictment"  document,  which  was 
compiled  by  10  environmental  groups. 
It  makes  a  compelling  case  that  the 
environmental  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration  are  harming  the 
Nation  and  run  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  report  on 
toxic  substances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

Toxic  SUBSTAlf  CES 

Progress  in  controlling  toxic  chemicals 
that  threaten  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment has  been  disappointingly  slow. 
Now  even  the  little  that  has  been  achieved 
is  unravelling.  tTnder  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, EPA's  attention  is  focused  on  easing 
requirements  on  Industry,  not  on  increasing 
protection  for  the  public. 

PRKAXBLE 

Industrial  chemicals  are  pervasive  in  our 
world.  There  are  over  40.000  chemicals  pro- 
duced or  used  in  the  United  States.  Ten  to 


twenty  new  chemical  compounds  enter  the 
stream  of  commerce  every  weelt.  Manmade 
chemicals  are  a  part  of  virtually  all  commer- 
cial products  used  today. 

Many  chemicals  are  benign,  but  some  are 
extraordinarily  dangerous,  even  in  tiny 
quantities.  Some  cause  cancer,  birth  defects, 
heart  and  lung  disease,  and  a  host  of  other 
ailments.  Because  the  damage  they  do  may 
take  years,  even  decades,  to  show  up  in 
humans,  people  often  suffer  long  exposure 
to  hazardous  chemicals  before  their  effects 
are  fully  known.  Vinyl  chloride  was  widely 
used  for  many  years— despite  laboratory 
tests  showing  it  caused  cancer  in  animals— 
before  we  learned  that  it  causes  human 
cancer.  Asbestos  was  used  In  talcum  powder, 
wallboard.  hair  dryers,  brake  linings,  smd 
many  other  products  for  decades  l)efore  epi- 
demiological studies  definitively  showed  it  is 
a  human  carcinogen.  Animal  studies  impli- 
cating asbestos  as  a  carcinogen  had  been 
done  much  earlier. 

Because  of  these  tragedies  in  which 
humans  have  served  as  guinea  pigs,  and  be- 
cause of  the  proven  ability  of  positive 
animal  testing  to  predict  effects  in  humans, 
the  federal  government  established  cancer 
policies  which  treat  animal  data  as  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  regulation.  This  established 
policy  rejects  the  view  that  human  evidence 
(  "counting  dead  bodies")  is  necessary  to  ini- 
tiate protective  regulation. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA) 
was  enacted  in  1976  to  assure  that  'Innova- 
tion and  commerce  in  chemical  substances 
and  mixtures  do  not  present  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  injury  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment." TSCA  authorizes  EPA  to  require 
testing  of  certain  existing  chemicals  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  hazardous;  to  re- 
strict or  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals that  pose  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
human  health:  and  to  screen  new  chemicals 
to  Identify  potential  "bad  actors"  before, 
rather  than  long  after,  human  beings  are 
exposed  to  them. 

TSCA  is  a  complicated  law.  and  the  Carter 
Administration  moved  very  slowly  in  carry- 
ing It  out.  It  did  make  a  useful  beginning, 
preparing  several  rules  that  require  manu- 
facturers to  test  highly  suspicious  chemicals 
and  proposing  quality  standards  for  the 
data  industry  submits. 

CHARGES 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  cancelled 
the  slow  progress  made  so  far  under  TSCA 
to  identify  and  control  toxic  chemicals.  It 
has  made  a  dangerous  decision,  in  defiance 
of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  scientific 
opinion,  not  to  accept  animal  test  data  alone 
as  presumptive  evidence  that  a  chemical  is  a 
human  carcinogen.  It  is  negotiating  with  in- 
dustry on  controversial  chemicals  behind 
closed  doors,  with  the  public  and  impartial 
scientists  excluded.  It  has  failed  to  finalize 
rules  that  require  manufacturers  to  test  pri- 
ority chemicals  that  are  already  in  use  and 
is  withdrawing  proposed  testing  standards. 
It  is  relying  instead  on  'voluntary"  compli- 
ance by  industry.  It  is  retreating  on  protec- 
tion against  asbestos,  a  known  dangerous 
substance. 

Rejecting  a  Protective  Cancer  Policy. 
Long-term  testing  using  laboratory  animals 
is  a  scientifically  sound  way  of  Identifying 
likely  human  carcinogens.  The  other  gener- 
ally accepted  approach  is  through  epidemio- 
logical studies  comparing  people  exposed  to 
a  possible  carcinogen  with  those  who  are 
not  exposed. 

Epidemiological  studies  are  always  costly, 
are  usually  relatively  insensitive,  and  are 
often  difficult  or  Impossible  to  do.  Many 


cancers  do  not  show  up  until  years  after  the 
exposure;  most  people  are  exposed  to  a 
great  many  carcinogens  during  their  lives, 
which  makes  it  hard  to  isolate  the  effect  of 
one  substance;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  suitable  group  of  people  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  particular  substances, 
for  comparison  with  others  who  have  been. 
Animal  tests,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
done  under  controlled  conditions  and  can 
provide  clearcut  results.  The  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer,  a  federal 
interagency  panel,  and  many  other  scientif- 
ic groups  have  recommended  that  carcino- 
gens identified  in  well-conducted  animal 
tests  be  treated  as  potential  human  carcino- 
gens. Up  until  now.  government  agencies 
have  done  so.  A  number  of  pesticides  and 
carcinogens  found  in  the  workplace  have 
been  regulated  on  that  basis. 

F>resident  Reagan's  EPA  has  suddenly  re- 
versed the  established  policy. 

Dr.  John  Todhunter,  the  new  EPA  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Toxics,  decided  that 
results  of  valid  animal  tests  of  formalde- 
hyde, plus  the  fact  of  widespread  human  ex- 
posure, were  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  pro- 
tective action.  This  decision  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  scientific  consensus.  It  reverses  EPA's 
former  prudent  approach  of  assessing  and 
regulating  cancer  risks  before  they  affect 
human  beings. 

Consulting  Privately  voith  Industry.  In  the 
fall  of  1980  EPA  received  the  results  of 
animal  experiments  Indicating  that  formal- 
dehyde and  di(2-ethylhexyl)phthalate 
(DEHP).  both  widely  used  chemicals,  are 
carcinogens.  Formaldehyde  is  used  in  ply- 
wood, particle  board,  home  insulation,  furni- 
ture, and  fabrics,  cosmetics,  and  toothpaste, 
DEHP  is  used  in  hundreds  of  plastic  prod- 
ucts. Including  building  materials,  food 
wrappers,  toys,  rubber  baby  pants,  and  milk- 
ing machine  hoses.  After  receiving  the 
animal  data,  the  staff  of  EPA  recommended 
formal  proceedings  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  risk  to  human  health,  and  action  by 
EPA  to  limit  himian  exposure. 

Instead,  the  new  leaders  at  EPA 

Convened  a  series  of  private  meetings 
with  Industry— the  Formaldehyde  Institute, 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
Exxon,  and  others— to  evaluate  the  studies 
and  the  risk  of  the  substances. 

Did  not  notify  or  invite  the  public,  envi- 
ronmentalists who  had  formally  requested 
action  on  formaldehyde  and  DEHP,  or  even 
some  of  E3»A's  top  cancer  experts. 

After  the  meetings,  rejected  the  prior 
staff  recommendations  and  refused  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  (priority  assessment)  on 
the  two  chemicals. 

Later,  in  a  separate  action,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  concluded  that 
the  evidence  against  formaldehyde  was  com- 
pelling and  banned  urea  formaldehyde  foam 
insulation. 

Relying  on  Voluntary  Compliance  by  In- 
dustry. The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
requires  EPA  to  set  rules  for  Industry  to  test 
the  safety  of  existing  chemicals  that  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  concludes  may  pose  a  risk 
of  cancer  or  injury  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. A  1981  court  order  requires  EPA  to 
issue  test  rules  or  explain  why  testing  is  un- 
necessary for  37  priority  chemicals  in  the 
next  two  years.  Instead  of  moving  ahead 
with  the  critical  task,  EPA  has— 

Failed  to  issue  pending  test  rules  and  de- 
layed action  on  additional  rules; 

Cut  back  sharply  on  resources  necessary 
to  develop  test  rules; 
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Engaged  in  negotiations  with  Industry  to 
substitute  "voluntary  "  testing  for  legal  re- 
quirements. 

Under  another  section  of  TSCA,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  a  new  chemical  must  give  EPA 
advance  notice  so  that  EPA  can  review  the 
daU  available  on  potential  hazards  to 
human  health.  In  1982.  EPA  will  receive  500 
to  1000  such  notices.  EPA  has: 

Failed  to  finalize  the  program  for  new 
chemical  reporting; 

Cut  back  review  staff,  so  that  most  notices 
of  new  chemical  manufacture  will  receive 
only  rubberstamp  review; 

Retreated  from  efforts  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  data  to  be  submitted  by  the 
manufacturers  of  new  chemicals: 

Begun  developing  a  rule  at  the  request  of 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  to 
exempt  an  estimated  75  percent  of  new 
chemicals  from  the  notice  requirement. 

Retreating  on  Control  of  Known  Danger- 
ous Substances.  Asbestos  fibers  cause  asbes- 
tosis  (fibrosis  of  the  lungs),  cancer  of  the 
lungs  and  digestive  tract,  and  mesothelioma. 
Despite  the  proven  health  hazards  of  asbes- 
tos, the  new  EPA  has— 

Cut  back  on  efforts  to  identify  schools  in 
which  building  materials  expose  children  to 
asbestos: 

Weakened  the  warning  on  asbestos  In 
schools  approved  by  its  own  Science  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

At  least  3  million  students  and  250.000 
teachers  may  be  affected  by  the  retreat 
from  protection  against  asbestos  in  schools. 

Polychlorlnated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  are  ex- 
tremely toxic  Industrial  chemicals.  They 
have  been  widely  used  in  electrical  trans- 
formers, and  they  are  pervasive  in  our  envi- 
ronment. They  are  present  in  human  breast 
milk  and  adipose  tissue  at  toxicologically 
significant  levels.  PCB  contamination  has 
closed  several  rivers  to  fishing.  In  1979  the 
leakage  of  200  gallons  of  PCBs  from  a  single 
transformer  at  the  Pierce  Packing  Plant  in 
Billings,  Montana  contaminated  feed  and 
food  In  19  stetes  and  required  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  contami- 
nated livestock  and  food.  Congress  Included 
in  TSCA  a  provision  that  EPA  ban  the  use 
of  PCBs. 

Under  the  Carter  Administration,  E3>A 
issued  regulations  exempting  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  PCBs  In  use  from  the  ban.  These 
regulations  were  overturned  In  court.  Now, 
EPA  Is  studying  the  question  of  new  regula- 
tions, but  has  reduced  the  resources  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  Congressional  man- 
date. 

Hazardous  Wastes 
Millions  of  pounds  of  hazardous  wastes 
are  disposed  of  every  day  in  America  creat- 
ing a  terrible  hazard  to  human  health  and 
our  environment.  During  the  past  year  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  retreated  from 
its  responsibility  to  control  hazardous 
diunps.  clean  up  abandoned  dumps,  and 
prosecute  illegal  dumpers. 


PREAMBLE 

In  1976,  faced  with  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  improper  disposal  of  huge  quan- 
tities of  hazardous  wastes  was  endangering 
the  health  of  millions  of  Americans.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  The  Act  is  designed  to 
Impose  ""cradle  to  grave"  controls  on  "the 
treatment,  storage,  transportation,  and  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes  which  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  and  the  environ- 
ment ..."  Some  130  billion  pounds  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  are  created  each  year.'  The 
goal  of  the  hazardous  waste  law  is  to  assure 


safe,  tightly  regulated  handling  and  disposal 
of  newly  created  wastes. 

In  1980  Congress  enacted  legislation  creat- 
ing a  "Superfund  "  to  provide  for  cleanup  of 
abandoned  dumpsites  and  dangerous  spills 
of  toxic  materials  and  to  faciliUte  compen- 
sation of  victims.  The  law  imposes  a  tax  on 
chemical  producers,  the  revenues  from 
which  are  placed  in  a  fund  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  clean  up  dumps  and  spills.  The 
Intent  of  Congress  was  that  EPA  aggressive- 
ly seek  to  compel  the  responsible  parties  to 
complete  the  required  cleanup  and,  failing 
that,  use  Superfund  resources  to  do  so. 

CHARGES 

Prom  Love  Canal  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Drums,  the  need  for  action  is  urgently  ap- 
parent, yet  during  the  past  year  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  Gorsuch  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Agency  have  made  It  unmistak- 
ably clear  to  polluters  that  hazardous  waste 
controls  are  being  undone. 

Loosening  controls  on  wastes 

Shortly  after  Gorsuch  took  office,  en- 
forcement actions  against  illegal  dumpers 
came  to  a  halt.  Enforcement  staff  are  not 
even  permitted  to  request  Information  from 
suspected  violators  without  top-level  head- 
quarters approval. 

Regulations  to  control  incineration  and 
surface  storage  of  wastes,  required  by  law  to 
be  issued  by  October  1978.  were  finally  pro- 
mulgated in  January  1981.  Gorsuch  sus- 
pended implemenUtion  of  these  regulations 
for  existing  facilities  in  July  1981  and  three 
months  later  proposed  to  withdraw  them. 

The  law  also  required  reg\ilations  for  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  in  landfills  to 
be  issued  by  October  1978.  EPA  planned  to 
get  them  out  In  1981.  but  Gorsuch.  ignoring 
an  outstanding  court  order,  has  delayed 
them. 

Financial  responsibility  rules  designed  to 
assure  that  firms  handling  hazardous  waste 
have  the  necessary  resources  to  protect  the 
public  and  pay  for  damage  or  injuries  result- 
ing from  spills,  fires,  and  explosions  were 
issued  in  January  1981.  Gorsuch  postponed 
these  rules  until  April  1982  and  has  indicat- 
ed she  will  suspend  them  altogether. 

In  February  1981,  without  notice  or  public 
comment,  Gorsuch  suspended  the  prohibi- 
tion against  burial  of  liquid  wastes  In  drums, 
the  practice  that  created  Love  Canal.  The 
public  reaction  to  the  suspension  was  so 
strong  that  EPA  was  forced  to  reimpose  the 
ban.  However,  Gorsuch  still  proposes  to 
permit  the  burial  of  liquid  wastes  in  drums 
in  25  percent  of  the  area  of  a  landfill. 

In  negotiations  with  Industry  attorneys  in 
a  pending  litigation,  EPA  agreed  to  weaken 
permitting  requirements  for  hazardous 
waste  facilities.  Facilities  may  now  expand 
up  to  50  percent  without  having  to  meet 
federal  requirements. 

In  March  1982  EPA  deferred  reporting  re- 
quirements for  hazardous  waste  generators. 
This  action  prevents  citizens  from  obUining 
information  about  local  dumps,  impedes  en- 
forcement, and  deprives  EPA  of  data  needed 
to  develop  effective  regulations. 

Gorsuch  has  proposed  to  slash  the  funds 
available  to  states  and  EPA  Regional  offices 
to  implement  and  enforce  hazardous  waste 
requirements. 

Delaying  implementation  of  Superfund 
EPA  has  listed  115  of  the  most  dangerous 
dump-sites  around  the  nation.  Legal  action 
had  been  taken  against  20  before  Gorsuch 
took  office.  Since  then  the  EPA  enforce- 
ment section's  major  action  has  been  to 
write  letters  to  Invite  those  responsible  for 
creating  the  remaining  dumps  in  to  talk. 
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The  Superfund  legislation  required  Ea»A 
to  develop  by  June  1981  a  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  to  guide  the  search  for  and 
cleanup  of  dangerous  sites  and  to  prepare  to 
respond  to  emergencies  such  as  spills  and 
explosions.  A  plan  was  finally  proposed  In 
March  1982.  The  proposal  Is  so  vague  as  to 
provide  no  guarantee  that  Superfund  re- 
sources and  authority  will  be  used  to  clean 
up  any  site.  The  plan  implies  that  EPA 
cares  more  about  saving  money  than  clean- 
ing up  sites  to  protect  human  health. 

In  the  first  use  of  its  Superfund  authority, 
after  a  toxic  dump  site  In  Santa  Fe  Springs. 
California,  caught  fire  In  July  1981,  top 
EPA  officials  quickly  negotiated  a  private 
settlement  with  one  of  the  responsible  par- 
ties. The  settlement  limited  the  company's 
cleanup  responsibility  Instead  of  requiring 
the  cleanup  to  continue  until  the  hazard 
was  removed.  It  also  committed  EPA  to  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  the  Company  In  any  subse- 
quent lawsuit  against  It  arising  from  the 
dump  and  the  fire. 

To  direct  the  Superfund  effort.  Gorsuch 
has  appointed  RiU  M.  Lavelle.  public  affairs 
specialist  for  Aero  Jet  Liquid  Rocket,  a  com- 
pany that  has.  according  to  EPA,  the  third 
worst  pollution  record  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia including  a  massive  release  of  ar- 
senic. pi;enols,  sulfates,  and  a  variety  of  car- 
cinogens Into  unllned  ponds. 

The  result  of  these  actions  is  to  Increase 
the  pubUc  health  risk  from  hazardous 
wastes,  as  earth,  air.  surface  and  groundwat- 
er continue  to  be  contaminated.  The  result 
is  to  undercut  those  responsible  industries 
that  have  invested  in  safe  waste  disposal 
technologies,  and  to  destroy  the  credibUlty 
EPA  had  sought  to  build,  enabling  it  to  con- 
vince communities  across  the  nation  they 
could  safely  allow  new,  regulated  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  to  be  built.  The  Administra- 
tion's retreat  increases  the  likelihood  of  a 
new  Love  Canal. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  bringing  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  some  of  the  recent  ac- 
tions and  policies  implemented  by  the 
administration.  The  12th  anniversary 
of  Earth  Day  is  certainly  an  appropri- 
ate moment  to  reflect  on  the  progress 
that  we  have  made  toward  a  safe  and 
clean  environment,  and  to  asssess  the 
obstacles  that  lie  before  us  in  this  con- 
tinuing effort.  Two  areas  of  concern 
are  the  water  quality  policies  that 
EPA  and  other  agencies  are  pursuing, 
and  a  related  matter  of  our  role  in  the 
international  environment. 

Water  quality  is  an  issue  that  can 
truly  become  life  and  death  for  us  all. 
We  passed  a  law  in  1972  that  declared 
a  goal  of  "flshable  and  swimmable" 
waters  by  1983.  While  that  goal  has 
not  been  realized,  the  Detroit  River, 
the  Hudson,  and  even  the  Potomac  are 
approaching  that  mark.  Another 
threat  has  emerged,  however,  that  is 
potentially  more  serious;  the  prospect 
of  ground  water  contamination  by 
chemical  pollution.  We  have  only  re- 
cently become  aware  of  that  problem, 
and  we  have  seen  the  administration 
retreat  from  an  aggressive  program  of 
monitoring  and  control  of  ground 
water  pollution. 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  our  role 
in     the     international     environment. 
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Without  the  active  cooperation  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  combat 
common  pollution  threats,  or  sources 
which  transcend  all  national  bound- 
aries, the  fight  will  invariably  end  in 
wasted  moneys  and  little  progress.  I 
am  most  troubled  by  our  new  policies 
toward  Canada.  We  have  signed  sever- 
al boundary  pollution  and  water  qual- 
ity agreements  in  this  century,  and 
our  commitment  to  these  treaties  has 
never  been  questioned.  Now.  however, 
funds  are  being  eliminated  for  vital 
pollution  monitoring  and  Great  Lakes 
research,  and  this  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaties.  Canada  has  pro- 
tested the  cuts,  but  to  date  we  have 
seen  no  changes  in  policies.  This  poses 
both  an  environmental  and  diplomatic 
threat  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  which  describe  in  detail  the 
antienvlronment  decisions  and  policies 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to 
water  quality  and  the  international 
environment. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine these  articles  and  to  reflect  on  the 
potential  harm  that  may  occur  if  we 
do  not  act  to  modify  recent  decisions 
of  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoiu).  as  follows: 

TRK  IirmWATIOHAL  EKVIROirXElfT 

When  the  Rea«&n  Administration  took 
office,  the  United  States  was  a  recognized 
world  leader  in  protecting  the  International 
environment.  Now  we  are  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Despite  a  few  bright  spots,  the  overall 
Reagan  record  is  poor. 

PREAMBLX 

U.S.  concern  for  protection  of  the  world 
environment  is  longstanding,  dating  at  least 
from  the  seal  and  migratory  bird  treaties 
early  in  this  century.  With  the  environmen- 
tal ferment  of  the  early  1970s  and  the  prep- 
arations for  the  1972  Stockholm  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment,  we  stepped 
into  a  strong  world  leadership  position. 

The  Carter  Administration  undertook  a 
sjrstematic  approach  to  interrelated  global 
resource,  population,  and  environmental 
problems.  Following  the  appearance  in  July 
1980  of  the  Global  2000  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, an  interagency  study  recommended  a 
strong.  Integrated  approach  and  many  spe- 
cific U.S.  Initiatives  to  address  these  prob- 


CHAHGES 

The  Reagan  Administration  was  presented 
with  a  unique  opportunity  for  leadership  on 
vital  Issues  affecting  the  world  environment, 
resources,  and  population.  With  only  few 
exceptions,  its  response  has  been  negative. 

Sacrificing  Protection  of  the  International 
Environment  in  Favor  of  Business  Interests. 
The  Reagan  approach  In  general  has  been 
one  of  boosterism  for  private  business  inter- 
ests, with  little  regard  for  dangers  to  the 
international  environment  and  public 
health.  The  President  or  his  appointees 
have 

Greatly  relaxed  U.S.  efforts  to  prevent  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation  by  restricting 
trade  In  weapons-usable  materials,  most  no- 
Ubly  Plutonium.  The  Administration  has 
returned  to  a  policy  of  promoting  nuclear 


exports  with  scant  regard  to  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Revoked  President  Carters  Executive 
Order  controlling  U.S.  exports  of  banned 
products  and  substances. 

Jeopardized  approval  by  the  world  com- 
munity of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  resulting 
from  more  than  10  years  of  negotiations  in- 
volving more  than  100  nations. 

Stalling  Action  on  Urgent  Issues.  Reagan 
or  his  appointed  officials  have 

Fired  the  nonpolltlcal  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  research  program  on  the 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  buildup  on  the 
earth's  climate. 

Stalled  vital  International  negotiations 
aimed  at  harmonizing  regulation  of  toxic 
substances  by  the  Western  Industrialized 
nations. 

Reversed  the  U.S.  position  favoring  in- 
creased regulation  of  trade  in  certain  endan- 
gered or  rare  species  (e.g.,  parrots),  signal- 
ing abandonment  of  U.S.  leadership  in  this 
Important  area. 

Downgraded  international  efforts  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  which  have  historically 
provided  substantial  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions in  natural  resource  management. 

Proposed  cutting  to  zero  the  U.S.  funding, 
under  the  World  Heritage  Convention,  for 
protection  of  natural  areas  of  unique  impor- 
tance. 

Proposed  to  slash  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme by  80  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1982 
and,  after  the  Congress  refused  to  go  along, 
recommended  a  70  percent  cut  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Refused  to  provide  any  funds  for  a  major 
program  of  regional  cooperation  to  stop  pol- 
lution of  the  Caribbean.  Several  European 
countries.  Including  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, are  contributing  to  the  program. 

Threatened  to  cut  drastically  U.S.  support 
for  international  population  programs,  and 
relented  only  under  an  avalanche  of  criti- 
cism. 

The  do-nothing  attitude  of  the  Adminis- 
tration has  sometimes  reached  the  level  of 
atisurdity.  Recently,  for  example,  the  head 
of  EPA's  international  office  made  repeated, 
time-consuming,  and  highly  visible  efforts 
to  prevent  the  public  release  of  an  Innocu- 
ous staff  report  by  an  international  agency 
on  global  resource  issues. 

The  Administration  has  taken  positive 
steps  in  a  few  areas. 

The  Administration  took  excellent  posi- 
tions at  the  July  1981  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  co-spon- 
sored a  November  1981  conference  on  con- 
serving the  earth's  biological  diversity. 

The  Administration  established  In  Sep- 
tember 1981  a  Global  Issues  Working  Group 
to  discuss  a  coordinated  response  to  popula- 
tion, resource,  and  environmental  issues. 
However,  the  Working  Group  hM  accom- 
plished little  thus  far. 

The  few  positive  actions  have  been  far 
outweighed  by  negative  actions  and  by 
malign  neglect  in  the  form  of  prolonged 
delays. 

Water  Qdauty 
The  water  that  sustains  our  nation,  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  underground  aquifers,  is 
threatened  by  sewage,  sediments,  and  toxic 
chemicals.  The  law  says  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  into  the  nation's  waters  must  end 
by  1985.  The  Administration  has  chose  to 
abandon  that  goal  and  seeks  to  weaken  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 
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Water  pollution  affects  us  all.  There  are 
over  100,000  dischargers  of  industrial 
wastewater  in  the  United  States.  Waters  In 
every  state  in  the  nation  are  affected  by  In- 
dustrial discharges. 

Pollution  from  municipal  sewage  is  even 
more  prevalent.  Runoff  from  city  streets 
and  rural  lands  adds  still  more  pollution  to 
streams,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters. 

The  water  we  drink  may  be  unsafe.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  recently  report- 
ed that  there  were  146.000  violations  of  safe 
drinking  water  standards  across  the  nation 
in  1980  alone.  F^heries  are  being  destroyed. 
Industrial  discharges  of  kepone  interrupted 
commercial  fishing  In  Virginia's  rich  James 
River,  and  PCBs  did  the  same  to  the 
Hudson  River.  Swimming,  boating,  and  agri- 
culture are  affected. 

The  Clean  Water  Act.  passed  in  1972  and 
strengthened  In  1977.  directs  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  develop  and 
enforce  rules  to  achieve  the  goal  of  "fish- 
able  and  swlmmable"  waters  by  1983  and 
the  elimination  of  all  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants by  1985.  Both  the  Act  and  an  outstand- 
ing court  order  require  EPA  to  set  rules  to 
control  the  discharge  of  toxic  water  pollut- 
ants. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  was  passed 
in  1974  In  res(>onse  to  evidence  that  the 
drinking  water  of  many  Americans  was 
laced  with  dangerous  chemicals  ranging 
from  asbestos  to  vinyl  chloride.  Ground 
water,  which  provides  drinking  water  for 
half  our  citizens,  has  been  contaminated  in 
many  places  across  the  nation. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  requires 
E7A  to  set  minimum  drinking  water  quality 
standards  to  protect  human  health  and  to 
establish  rules  to  prevent  the  injection  of 
contaminants  Into  underground  aquifers. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  Improving 
water  quality.  Overall,  further  deterioration 
of  surface  waters  seems  to  have  ceased— 
which  is  progress,  considering  that  our  pop- 
ulation and  industrial  activity  are  rising. 
There  are  numerous  individual  success  sto- 
ries. Rivers  such  as  the  Savannah,  the 
Hudson,  the  Naugatuck.  the  Detroit,  the 
Connecticut,  and  many  others  showed  re- 
markable improvement.  But  control  of  toxic 
chemical  pollution  is  still  at  a  primitive 
stage.  Ground  water  pollution  is  a  special 
worry.  It  is  not  well  monitored:  yet  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  wells  from  Gray. 
Maine,  to  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  In  Califor- 
nia are  being  polluted  by  toxic  chemicals. 
Once  those  chemicals  get  into  ground  water, 
they  are  terribly  difficult  and  costly  to 
remove. 

A  huge  Job  remains  to  protect  drinking 
water  sources  and  achieve  the  "fishable  and 
swlmmable"  goal. 


The  Reagan  Administration  has  begun  to 
implement  policies  that  will  not  only  halt 
progress  but  threatens  to  cause  declines  in 
water  quality.  Especially  alarming  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's retreat  on  control  of  toxic 
pollutants,  which  affect  both  surface  and 
groundwaters  and  make  water  unfit  for 
drinking  and  for  acquatic  life. 

Retreating  from  Contol  of  Toxics.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has 

Suspended  the  entire  national  pretreat- 
ment  program  for  over  one  year  and  sus- 
pended critical  portions  of  that  program  in- 
definitely. The  purpose  of  the  pretreatment 
program  is  to  curtail  toxic  discharges  Into 
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municipal  treatment  plants  by  over  60,000 
industrial  sources. 

Delayed  the  national  program  for  setting 
toxic  effluent  limits  on  industrial  discharges 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  sources.  Since 
January  1981.  EPA  has  not  issued  a  single 
regulation  to  limit  toxic  discharges,  but  has 
twice  requested  extensions  in  court-ordered 
deadlines.  If  granted,  the  delays  would 
extend  deadlines  from  1981  to  mid-1984— re- 
sulting in  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  of  inad- 
equately treated  toxic  chemical  discharges 
yearly. 

Sought  to  escape  from  its  court-ordered 
responsibility  to  clean  up  toxic  "hot  spots" 
of  chemical  pollution.  Those  are  specific  lo- 
cations where  even  the  best  available  tech- 
nology will  not  be  sufficient  to  protect 
human  health  and  water  quality.  EPA  has 
done  virtually  nothing  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. 

Sought  to  escape  from  its  court-ordered 
duty  to  identify  dangerous  toxic  water  pol- 
lutants that  will  not  be  controlled  by  regula- 
tions under  development  in  the  Agency. 

Proposed  to  amend  the  Clean  Water  Act 
by  adding  variances  and  deadline  extensions 
to  the  Act's  uniform  national  toxic  cleanup 
requirements.  Those  amendments  would  se- 
riously delay  cleanup,  add  tremendous  bur- 
dens to  state  permitting  authorities,  and  ul- 
timately fall  to  control  toxic  discharges  be- 
cause of  lack  of  data  and  scientific  methods. 

Decided  not  to  Impose  new.  stricter  limits 
on  toxic  discharges  in  revised  permits  for 
thousands  of  industrial  dischargers,  who 
will  thus  be  allowed  delays  in  adopting  best 
available  technology.  Instead  of  using  the 
Agency's  authority  to  issue,  case  by  case, 
permits  with  stricter  toxics  limitations  than 
those  now  In  existence,  EPA  has  decided  to 
wait  until  nationally  uniform  standards  are 
promulgated— even  if  it  takes  2-3  more 
years  to  develop  those  rules.  Of  course,  the 
permitting  budget  was  cut  accordingly. 

Weakened  the  standards  designed  to  pro- 
tect aquifers  and  eliminated  protections 
against  injections  of  hazardous  wastes. 

Failed  to  develop  permanent  drinking 
water  quality  standards  that  protect  against 
toxic  organic  contamination. 

Relaxing  Other  Water  Quality  Require- 
ments. The  Reagan  Administration  also 
has— 

Developed  a  regulation  (soon  to  be  pro- 
posed) that  would  significantly  relax  treat- 
ment requirements  for  municipalities.  E^'A 
plans  to  "redefine"  the  requirement  of  sec- 
ondary treatment  so  that  the  horrible  non- 
compliance rate  by  cities  suddenly  will  dis- 
appear. 

Developed  a  regulation  (soon  to  be  pro- 
posed) that  would  assist  those  states  wish- 
ing to  use  their  waterways  for  waste  trans- 
port. In  effect,  the  regulation  would  encour- 
age states  to  downgrade  their  water  quality 
standards,  instead  of  enforcing  the  Act's  na- 
tional goal  of  fishable.  swlmmable  water 
quality. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  10  of 
the  Nation's  largest  and  most  respect- 
ed environmental  groups  have  just  re- 
leased a  detailed  indictment  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  environmen- 
tal policies.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  examine 
this  impressive  document. 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  briefly  about 
the  solar  energy  section  of  the  report, 
which  provides  an  excellent  brief  on 
the  administration's  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  solar  option. 
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Every  major  energy  study  in  recent 
years  has  concluded  that  renewable  re- 
sources can  provide  a  very  attractive 
and  practical  alternative  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  finite  conventional 
energy  sources.  Renewables  are  cen- 
tral to  our  energy  future,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  end  vir- 
tually every  solar  program  that  the 
last  three  Congresses  have  enacted  to 
eliminate  market  and  nonmarket  bar- 
riers to  the  development  of  solar 
energy.  The  targets  range  from  tax 
credits  to  information  programs,  from 
the  Solar  and  Conservation  Bank  to 
solar  R.  &,  D.  The  administration's  ap- 
proach is  fundamentally  inconsist- 
ent—leaving solar  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  while  keeping  and  in- 
creasing subsidies  for  nuclear  power. 

The  administration  has  ignored  the 
mounting  international  competition 
from  Europe  and  Japan,  where  gov- 
ernment support  for  renewable  re- 
sources is  increasing.  Not  only  will  we 
lose  the  opportunity  to  sell  on  the 
world  market,  but  we  could  end  up  im- 
porting solar  technologies  for  use  in 
this  country. 

Our  energy  problem  may  have 
abated  for  now,  but  it  has  not  gone 
away.  It  is  still  among  the  most  serious 
of  threats  to  our  military  and  econom- 
ic security.  Developing  a  balanced, 
comprehensive  energy  policy— one 
that  recognizes  the  necessity  and  the 
environmental  benefits  of  renewable 
resources— is  an  urgent  national  priori- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  solar  energy  section  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Solar  EInergt 

Government  support  for  solar  energy  is  In 
eclipse.  While  opinion  polls  show  the  public 
favors  solar  energy  over  all  the  alternatives. 
President  Reagan  has  done  his  best  to  end 
federal  support  for  renewable  energy.  If 
solar  energy  ultimately  prospers,  it  will  be 
in  spite  of  federal  policy. 

PREAMBLE 

The  public  has  good  reasons  for  support- 
ing solar  energy.  It  is  clean,  infinitely  re- 
newable, and  cannot  be  embargoed  or  domi- 
nated by  a  cartel.  The  use  of  solar  energy 
does  not  pollute  the  air.  poison  our  waters, 
or  produce  material  for  nuclear  weapons. 
The  production  of  renewable  energy  equip- 
ment creates  more  Jobs  and  distributes 
them  more  fairly  than  the  search  for  oil  and 
gas.  and  the  money  stays  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Because  of  these  special  qualities.  Presi- 
dent Carter  set  a  goal  of  meeting  20  percent 
of  all  our  energy  needs  from  renewable 
sources  by  the  year  2000.  Repeated  studies, 
including  one  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  another  by  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute,  have  documented  that  this 
goal  could  be  met  at  a  lower  cost  than  get- 
ting the  same  amount  of  energy  from  tradi- 
tional sources. 

However,  numerous  obstacles  hinder  the 
achievement  of  this  goal.  Solar  energy  sys- 
tems often  cost  more  to  buy:  the  savings 


accrue  over  time  with  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  fuel  bills.  The  higher  first 
cost  is  particularly  troublesome  during  peri- 
ods of  high  interest  rates.  The  price  of  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  energy  remains  artificially 
low  due  to  the  effect  of  past  and  continuing 
subsidies.  Consumers  and  businesses  need  to 
be  assured  that  the  new  technologies  wlU 
work  as  well  as  the  old.  Some  solar  technol- 
ogies, particularly  photovoltaic  cells  and 
biomass  systems,  require  more  research  and 
mass  production  to  reduce  costs.  All  of  these 
problems  were  the  subject  of  government 
efforts  initiated  by  the  Ford  and  Carter  Ad- 
ministrations. 

CHARGES 

In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  federal 
solar  energy  program  has  been  reduced  to 
shambles. 

Heading  the  Solar  Budget  Toward  Zero 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  cut  the 
solar  budget  by  87  percent  and  will  seek  to 
eliminate  the  solar  program.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  already 

Slashed  federally  supported  research  at 
the  very  time  when  other  countries,  notably 
Germany.  France,  and  Japan,  are  stepping 
up  their  support  for  solar  research.  Thus, 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  lose  world  mar- 
kets. 

Stopped  the  flow  of  information  on  solar 
systems  to  consumers.  Millions  of  consum- 
ers have  received  practical  and  reliable  in- 
formation on  solar  from  the  government  in 
the  past. 

Fired  the  Director  and  300  staff  memt>ers 
of  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute, 
(SEKI)  the  world's  premier  solar  laboratory. 

Suppressed  a  SETRI  study  showing  the  po- 
tential of  solar  and  conservation  measures 
and  reporting  on  public  opinion  surveys 
that  show  popular  support  for  renewable 
energy  development. 

The  Administration  has  abandoned  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  growth  of  a  photovoltaics 
industry  (using  sunlight  to  make  electricity 
directly),  dropping  efforts  to  use  photovol- 
taics in  government  Installations. 

There  are  few  solar  regulations.  However, 
the  few  that  exist  have  not  been  overlooked 
in  the  Administration's  war  on  solar  energy. 
Eliminating  Assistance  to  Consumers 

The  Administration  has  sought  to  cut  the 
programs  that  would  provide  direct  aid  to 
consumers.  It  has 

Fired  the  staff,  stopped  the  regulations, 
and  asked  Congress  to  abolish  the  Solar  and 
Conservation  Bank,  which  would  provide 
low-interest  financing  for  Individuals  install- 
ing solar  devices  and  for  builders.  When 
Congress  twice  refused  to  abolish  the  bank, 
the  Administration  simply  defied  the  law 
and  did  nothing  to  set  up  the  bank. 

Proposed  to  eliminate  the  tax  credit  for 
persons  installing  solar  equipment.  This  av- 
erage citizens'  energy  tax  loophole  was  to  be 
closed,  while  the  oil  industry's  loopholes 
were  enlarged.  Congress  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. The  Administration  is  trying  again  to 
abolish  this  credit  for  businesses  (not  for 
residences). 

Asked  Congress  to  eliminate  the  Residen- 
tial Conservation  Service  Program,  which 
provides  homeowners  with  energy  audits  for 
a  nominal  charge.  When  Congress  refused 
to  do  so.  the  Administration  proposed 
changes  in  the  regulations  that  would  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  include  in  the 
audits  an  evaluation  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  solar  energy. 

Proposed  to  repeal  the  law  that  requires 
utilities  to  use  electricity  generated  by  wind- 
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mills,  very  small  hydropower  projects  and  It  continues  to  subsidize  the  western  live-  1891.     and    were    greatly    expanded    and 

SdSitritTcJ-Tnerators  of  ste^  and  elec-  stock    Industry    through    grazing    fees    far  strengthened  ten  years  later  by  President 

Scltv  'Je'o*  market  value.  It  has  adopted  a  new  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

■Grazing  Management  Policy"  and  has  pro-  Congress  has  many  times  reaffirmed  and 

laTHAHHivrasAiiY  OP  EARTH  DAY  ^^^^^   regulation   changes   that   will,  allow  strengthened    the    Roosevelt    conservation 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ranchers  to  dominate— practically  dictate-  policy  for  the  National  Forests.  It  has  estab- 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  rangeland  decisions.  While  passing  effective  lished  a  philosophy  of  management  for  sus- 
todav  in  celebrating  the  12th  anniver-  control  of  publicly  owned  range  to  the  live-  tained  yield  and  multiple  uses— outdoor 
„«-,,«*  iTorth  rkou  Tt  <«  A  frihiite  to  stock  operators,  the  Administration  is  prac-  recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed,  wilder- 
fS^^«rt^«rtTnf  thP  Pnvlrnnmental  "c»"y  closing  the  door  on  government  pro-  ness.  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  In  recent 
the  great  efforts  of  the  environmental  ^^^  ^  benefit  fish  and  wildlife  and  public  years,  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
community  that  we  are  here  today  to  recreation.  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  created  a 
address  the  "Case  Against  the  Reagan  ignoring  both  market  realities  and  multl-  long-term  planning  process  to  achieve  those 
Environmental  Record."  If  it  were  not  pjg  u^^  principles.  President  Reagan's  De-  goals.  Congress  spelled  out  forest  manage- 
for  all  the  hard  work  of  the  past,  our  partment  of  Agriculture  has  forced  upon  ment  guidance  in  more  deUil  in  the  Nation- 
environment  today  would  be  under  the  Forest  Service  a  policy  of  selling  timber  al  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  With 
even  greater  siege  than  it  is.  Earth  faster  than  it  grows  and  of  cutting  timber  that  law.  Congress  meant  to  stop  abuses 
rvowa  nt  fhP  nftst  havp  led  to  some  on  st««P  *«<!  *'^'l  '*"<**  where  it  should  no*  caused  by  dominant  use  of  national  forests 
i-!^^l,»iir  I!..i,i!!riow«  Hkp  fhP  riPan  be  cut-all  at  an  economic  loss  to  the  public,  for  timber  production,  and  to  require  great- 
landmarK  public  laws,  iikc  ine  v^ieiui  ^^  damaging  to  wildlife,  recreation,  and  er  attention  by  federal  forest  managers  to 
Air  Act.  the  Clear  water  Aci.  ine  wa-  watershed  values.  The  Reagan  policy  not  resource  protection  and  noncommodity  uses. 
tlonal  Environmental  Policy  Act.  and  ^^^  subsidizes  the  timber  Industry,  but  charges 
the    Endangered    Species    Act.    These  ^^..^g  jt  greater  control  over  the  National 

same  laws  provide  us  a  yardstick  by  ForesU.  Th^   Reagan   Administration   is   offering 

which   to  judge   the  activities  of  the  The  Administration  set  out  to  open  the  the  timber  Industry  a  $150  milllon-a-year 

current  administration  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  to  suteldy  for  a  timber  sale  that  Is  too  big. 

iToiIrtSriwtehtofocusmyre-  oil    and   gas   drilling    and   mining-a   goal  makes  no  sense  economically,  and  threatens 

In  pamciaar,  1  ^f "  ">.  j°^J^  ™/ ;^  blocked  by  Congress.  Recently,  proclaiming  serious  harm  to  the  environment.  The  Ad- 
marks  today  onthe  sUte  of  our  na-  ^  jntent  to  "protect"  the  wUdemess  areas,  ministrations  policy  is  to  Impose  commer- 
tional  forests.  The  Mark  Twain  Na-  secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt  rec-  cial  resource  extraction  as  the  dominant  use 
tional  Forest  is  one  of  Missouri's  onunended  legislation  that  would  open  all  of  the  National  Forests.  It  wants  to  undo 
greatest  natural  resources,  and  the  wldemess  to  energy  and  minerals  develop-  years  of  professional  planning  for  wise,  bal- 
home  of  Missouri's  10.000  acres  of  wil-  ment  after  the  year  2000,  The  Administra  anced  management  of  our  National  Por- 
demess  tion  has  signalled  Its  clear  Intent  to  open  to  ests-planning  based  on  wide  public  partlci- 

It  has  been  an  uohill  battle  over  the  development  lands  being  studied  for  wilder-  pation  and  under  standards  prescribed  by 

vear?^  bSSnS  "he  maJiy  corSlicts  of  ness  d«.lgnation.  and  to  make  certain  there  law.  Moreover.  President  Reagan  has  pu    in 

years  to  oaiance  ine  many  comiicis  oi  further    malor    additions    to    the  charge  of  the  nations  publicly  owned  for- 

public  policy  between  our  national  for-  f^^^    ^"^^^^    "^"'^    additions    to    ine  ^^^  »  j^^^^  timber  industry  executive  and 

ests.  There  is.  of  course,  tremendous  'j^^.    i^^g^    himself    has   endorsed    the  outspoken  advocate  of  the  Industry's  Inter- 

pressiu-e  to  increase  timber  harvests  g^^  ^j  ^^e  "Sagebrush  RebeUion '  whose  ests. 

on  the  90  million  acres  of  national  for-  leaders  have  tried  to  get  federal  public  lands  scrBsioiziNG  thi  timbcr  iwdustry 

ests.  -The  RARE  II  re^iew  that  the  na-  turned  over  to  the  states  and  eventually  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^t^, 

tional   forest  conducted   to   inventory  private  ownership.  Now  the  Administration  ^^  ^  ^j  ^^^  ^.^  backlog  of  sold  but 

the  usage  requirements  of  our  forest  has  prop^  to  "privatize"  large  areas  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^  ^^^  National  Forests,  the 

lands  was  an  exceUent  beginning  for  National  Forests  and  BLM  lands  by  seUing  ^^^^  Administration  proposes  to  Increase 

shaping  our  long-term  forest  plan,  and  '"1™  to  private  interests.          ,.^,  ^...  timber  sales  dramatically, 

providing  a  means  to  resolve  connicts.  .JJ^^  li^],^Zx''^^^:'^:i^o:^  ,  The  Rea^  budget  requests  a  t^bersjUe 

Unfortunately.  John  Crowell.  Assist-  vvildlife  Refuges,   are  endangered  by   this  ^°"  S^% ^"'°St^  ,^°«',*''^°'.    .2  h     nn 

ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  appears  Administration.  While  vowing  to  rehablli-  board  l^^}  ^^^J^^^^^^/P^^^^J ^^}^^^. 

to  have  abandoned  the  RARE  II  Inf or-  ute  National  Parks.  Secretary  Watt  has  sys-  board  feet  higher  than  the  amount  cut  liwt 

matlon  and  is  striking  out  on  a  new  tematlcally  reduced  the  capability  of  the  j;^'^l.T^,L^  H^^iltT^o.^lnf^ndn^^trtT^^ 

plan:  a  plan  that  troubles  me  greatly.  Park  Service  by  cutting  staff  and  funds  for  J^^^  ^^h  b^^gTapp^ixSt7ly  3J 

The  March   1982  Indictment.  "The  ^^^''^^^^^^^^.^^^y^  ^}?^'^;:tl  mZuV^f  t^^.lSr^t^l  tJ 

Case  Against  the  Reagan  Envlronmen-  land    acquisitions    for    the    National    Park  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^^ 

tal  Record  "  has  outlined  the  Reagan  ^LUcewise.  he  has  tried  to  stop  acquisition  timber  sales  from  the  National  Forests, 

administration  plan  for  our  forests.  I  ^f  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  has  cur-  The  proposed  timber  sale  conceals  at  least 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  tailed  Important  activities  of  the  Fish  and  a  $150  million  subsidy.  The  sale  will  cost  the 

of  that  section  be  printed  In  full  at  wildlife  Service.  His  particular  target  for  U.S.  Treasury  $665  million  (mostly  for  road 

this  time.  decimation  has  been  the  Endangered  Spe-  construction).  'The  Forest  Service  has  In  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  cies  Program.  F.'^L"'  T*  rf^ylin^  J.    u  "S.  «„»i? 

.,                jj^i.       _iiji      ii.  timber  sales  are  below  cost.  If  these  subsl- 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  hatiohal  roiusTs  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  eliminated,  the  sale  could 

Record,  as  follows:  Eighty    years    ago.    President    Theodore  be  reduced  to  a  more  realistic  9.6  billion 

Thx  Federal  Public  Lands  awd  Natural  Roosevelt  built  the  National  Forest  System  board  feet.  Savings  to  the  taxpayers  would 

RisouHCBS  on  a  strong  foundation  of  conservation  prin-  be  $150  million. 

Some  500  million  acres  of  federal  public  ^^^^-  "^.^^    u*!^  Administration  Is  dls-  ^he  proposed  sale  Is  envlronmenUlly  un- 

land  owned  by  all  Americans- 190  million  In  warding  this  heritAge.  It  Is  evading  the  ex-  ^^^  ^he  budget  for  the  sale  shows  $585 

the  National  ForesU  and  328  million  under  Press  mandate  of  federal  law  to  manage  Na-  nillllon  for  road  building.  $200  million  more 

the  Bureau  of  Land  Management-are  re-  '  °"*^  ForesU  for  many  purposes,  commer-  ^^g^  j,,  i^gj    ^  ^^e  Reagan  budget  Itself 

quired  to  be  managed,  under  law.  for  multl-  '^"L^**  noncommercial    It  is  proposing  an  explains,    the   sharply    higher   cost    is    for 

pie  use.  sustained   yield  of  renewable  re-  unbalanced  economically  unsound,  environ-  ^oads    in     •difficult    temdn"    with    'access 

sources,   and   long-term   conservation.   The  mentally    damaging    Program    that    would  problems  "   Forest  Service  research  shows 

Reagan  Administration  has  tUted  manage-  *?"*  private  timber  and  m  nlng  interesU  at  road  construction  Is  the  prime  cause  of  soil 

ment  away  from  conservation  toward  rapid  ^^^  expense  of  broader  public  benef lU.  erosion,  silting  of  streams,  and  damage  to 

development  and  control  by  private  inter-  ph»ambl«  trout    fisheries    in    the    National    ForesU. 

esU.  The  conservation  movement  In  this  coun-  Those  problems  are  doubly  acute  in   "diffl- 

By  accelerating  the  leasing  of  oil,  gas.  and  try    had    lU    origin    in    forest    protection,  cult  terrain." 

coal  on  federal  lands,  without  regard  for  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  rapa-  Some  of  the  sales  would  be  made  In  virgin 

demand  and  at  royalty  rates  that  are  too  cious   "cut  and  run"  commercial  timbering  areas   of   the   National   ForesU   that   have 

low.  the  Reagan  Administration  is  conduct-  left  a  legacy  of  scarred  landscapes,  erosion  never  before  had  roads.  Opening  roads  into 

Ing  a  giveaway  of  the  resources  that  belong  and  floods.  In  response,  publicly  owned  na-  them  would  remove  them  forever  from  pos- 

to  the  nation.  tional  forest  reserves  were  established  in  sible  designation  as  wilderness. 
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Federal  sales  below  cost  do  not  necessarily 
increase  national  supplies.  In  fact,  they  can 
unfairly  compete  with  production  for  profit 
on  private  lands  and  discourage  investmenU 
there. 

MAKING  RESOURCE  EXTRACTION  THE  DOMINANT 
USE 

The  wasteful  expenditures  for  roads  and 
subsidized  timber  sales  robs  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  funds  needed  for  other  multiple  use 
responsibilities.  The  Administration's  FY 
1983  budget  request  for  the  Forest  Service 
slashes  funds  for  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  watershed  protection,  while  sharp- 
ly increasing  support  for  timber  and  mineral 
activities. 

The  Forest  Service's  1980  long-term  pro- 
gram was  drawn  up  by  professionals  under 
the  Resources  Plarmlng  Act  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  with  some  revision,  in  1980. 
This  current.  Congresslonally  approved 
RPA  Program  gives  balanced  consideration 
to  all  the  resources  of  the  National  ForesU. 
The  Reagan  FY  1983  budget  proposal  skews 
the  Forest  Service's  program  planning  out 
of  all  proportion.  It  meeU  or  exceeds  the 
goals  for  timber  sales,  mineral  development, 
and  livestock  grazing,  but  cuU  fish  and  wild- 
life management  goals  by  64  percent,  trail 
construction  by  90  percent,  and  soil  and 
water  protection  by  99  percent. 

Further  examples  are: 

The  Reagan  FY  1983  budget  would  cut 
trail  maintenance  by  30  percent  from  1982 
levels.  Already,  in  the  1982  budget,  mainte- 
nance was  abandoned  for  10,000  miles  of  the 
100,000-mile  trail  system  in  National  For- 
esU. The  further  cut  would  mean  that  an- 
other 30.000  miles  would  be  allowed  to  dete- 
riorate. 

No  allowance  Is  made  in  the  FY  1983 
Reaigan  budget  for  wildlife  habitat  protec- 
tion, except  in  timber  sale  areas. 

The  Osceola  National  Forest  In  Florida  is 
a  victim  of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
policy  to  sacrifice  multiple  uses  of  the 
public  foresU  to  resource  extraction. 

After  almost  10  years  of  opposing  the  issu- 
ance of  leases  for  open  pit  mining  of  phos- 
phate In  the  Osceola  National  Forest  be- 
cause of  severe  adverse  impacU  on  wildlife, 
recreation,  and  air  and  water  resources,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  EIPA  have 
recently  reversed  their  position.  The  Interi- 
or Department,  which  has  the  authority  to 
issue  those  leases  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  is  apparently  disregarding  exist- 
ing regulations,  as  well  as  a  1981  solicitor's 
opinion.  In  processing  the  pending  lease  ap- 
plications. 

FRUSTRATING  THE  RETORMS  IMPOSED  BY  LAW 

Changes  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration in  forest  planning  regulations  are 
of  dubious  legality  and  will  frustrate  the  re- 
forms Congress  called  for  in  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act.  Regulations  under 
the  Act  had  been  adopted  in  final  form  in 
1979.  after  three  laborious  years  of  drafting, 
public  commenU,  redrafting,  and  reaching  a 
workable  compromise  among  the  many  in- 
teresU using  the  National  ForesU.  Discard- 
ing that  carefully  crafted  compromise,  the 
Reagan  Administration  would: 

Abandon  sustained  yield  management  to 
allow  rapid  increases  in  cutting  the  old,  pris- 
tine foresU  in  the  I*acific  Northwest.  The 
law  requires  that  departures  from  sustained 
yield  management  must  be  carefully  con- 
trolled exceptions.  Under  the  proposed 
changes,  the  exceptions  would  become  the 
rule.  The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  would 
no  longer  have  to  personally  approve  depar- 
tures from  the  sustained  yield  principle.  In 


fact,  individual  forest  supervisors  would  be 
required  to  consider  departures  from  the 
principle  in  a  broad  range  of  circum- 
stances—which virtually  guarantees  the  liq- 
uidation of  the  foresU. 

Require  strict  cost-benefit  tesU  to  be  ap- 
plied to  noncommodity  public  uses  of  the 
foresU  but.  Ironically,  allow  timber  produc- 
tion even  from  areas  where  the  timber  In- 
dustry would  never  invest  because  produc- 
tion there  is  not  economically  sound.  The 
effect  will  be  to  water  down  the  protection 
of  environmentally  fragile  areas  from  road 
construction  and  logging. 

Arbitrarily  restrict  consideration  of  espe- 
cially scenic  or  ecologically  valuable  lands 
for  wilderness  designation. 

Eliminate  portions  of  the  regulations  de- 
signed to  encourage  public  participation  in 
the  forest  planning  process. 

Eliminate  integrated  pest  management 
(IPM)  as  the  principle  for  dealing  with  pesU 
in  National  ForesU.  IPM  Involves  minimal 
use  of  environmentally  harmful  chemical 
pesticides. 

Remove  the  requirement  to  maintain  or 
improve  habitat  for  valuable  species  such  as 
trout  or  elk. 

These  changes  come  from  the  office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  B. 
Crowell.  He  was  formerly  general  counsel  of 
the  Louisiana-Pacific  timber  firm,  one  of 
the  largest  timber  cutters  on  federal  lands. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  a  timber  industry 
panel  when  the  original  regulations  were  de- 
veloped. His  chief  deputy  also  comes  from 
the  timber  Industry.  The  proposed  changes 
in  regulations  adopt  almost  exactly  the  posi- 
tions the  timber  industry  took  as  the  regula- 
tions were  being  developed. 

"INDICTMENT"  OT  THE  REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION'S  AIR  POLLUTION  POUCIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
12th  anniversary  of  the  original  Earth 
Day.  It  Is  particularly  fitting  to  assess 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  air  we  breathe. 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  which  was  en- 
acted in  1970,  the  year  of  the  original 
Earth  Day,  was  the  first  major  Feder- 
al environmental  regulatory  program. 
Under  this  act  and  the  amendments  to 
it  adopted  In  1977,  we  have  made  im- 
portant progress  in  slowing  and,  in 
many  cases,  reversing  the  increases  In 
the  levels  of  dangerous  pollutants. 

That  progress  Is  threatened  by  the 
actions  and  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. All  of  us  who  breathe 
should  be  concerned  about  the  admin- 
istration's combination  of  legislative 
proposals,  regulatory  policies,  enforce- 
ment actions,  and  budget  cuts.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  these  efforts  would  funda- 
mentally undercut  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  clean  air. 

The  air  pollution  portion  of  the  "in- 
dictment" of  the  administration's  envi- 
ronmental policies  prepared  by  the 
Nation's  major  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental groups  is  the  best  single 
compilation  I  have  seen  of  the  admin- 
istration's tragic  actions  on  clear  air 
Issues.  I  commend  that  summary  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  public.  Read 
it  In  sorrow,  and  In  anger.  After  read- 
ing It,  I  Invite  you  to  join  me.  and  the 
millions  of  other  Americans  who  still 
share  the  spirit  of  the  original  Earth 


Day,  in  a  commitment  to  doing  all  we 
can  to  prevent  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion from  rolling  back  the  clock  on  our 
national  effort  to  clean  up  the  air. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
air  pollution  portion  of  the  environ- 
mental groups'  "Indictment"  printed 
In  the  Recori)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Air  Pollution 

The  Clean  Air  Act.  our  flagship  environ- 
mental law.  is  under  attack.  The  Reagan 
Administration's  legislative  proposals,  regu- 
latory changes,  and  budget  actions  are  crip- 
pling the  nation's  clean  air  program.  They 
threaten  to  bring  back  an  era  of  dangerous, 
damaging,  dirty  air. 

PREAMBLE 

Air  pollution  can  kill  people  and  make 
them  ill;  it  attacks  the  natural  environment; 
it  destroys  property.  Air  pollution  of  various 
kinds  causes  or  aggravates  cancer,  emphyse- 
ma, bronchitis,  heart  disease,  and  other  dis- 
eases. Acid  rain  destroys  lakes  and  foresU. 
Ozone  causes  billions  of  dollars  in  crop 
damage. 

The  clean  air  legislation  passed  a  dozen 
years  ago  and  strengthened  five  years  ago 
requires  EPA,  with  the  help  of  the  states,  to 
clean  up  our  air.  For  a  decade  there  was 
progress.  A  start  has  been  made  on  control- 
ling pollution  from  automobiles,  power- 
planU.  smelters,  refineries,  and  scores  of 
other  sources. 

But  enormous  tasks  remain:  ensuring  that 
existing  nationwide  health  standards  are 
met;  regulating  highly  toxic  poUutanU, 
such  as  benzene  and  arsenic,  that  are  still 
uncontrolled:  controlling  acid  rain,  and  in- 
specting existing  controls  to  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  work. 

CHARGES 

Instead  of  tackling  these  tasks,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  marched  backwards,  aban- 
doning the  goal  of  clean  air. 

Weakening  National  Clean  Air  Standards. 
The  Administration  has  proposed  or  sup- 
ported amendmenU  that  would  emasculate 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  has  dragged  iu  feet  on  is- 
suing regulations  the  law  requires,  and  has 
abolished  or  watered  down  exisiting  regula- 
tions. Specifically,  the  Administration  has 
called  for  amendmenU  to  the  law  that 
would: 

Weaken  health  standards  to  cover  only  so- 
called  "significant  risks. "  This  means  aban- 
doning protection  of  specially  sensitive 
groups  such  as  children,  the  elderly,  people 
with  heart  and  limg  disease,  and  others. 
The  Congress  has  already  blocked  this 
attack  on  health  standards. 

Allow  deadlines  for  attaining  the  air  qual- 
ity standards  that  protect  the  public  health 
to  slip  from  1982  and  1987  to  as  late  as  1993. 

Weaken  auto  emissions  standards  to  allow 
more  than  a  doubling  of  nitrogen  oxide  and 
carbon  monoxide  emissions— a  change  that 
would  expose  millions  of  people  in  as  many 
as  16  major  urban  areas  to  continued  un- 
healthy air. 

Cripple  the  requirement  that  new  cars 
must  meet  emission  standards  before  they 
are  sold  and  the  provisions  for  recall  when 
they  do  not. 

Do  away  with  requiremenU  that,  in  pol- 
luted areas,  new  sources  of  pollution  (such 
as  powerplanU.  refineries,  chemical  planU) 
use  the  most  effective  pollution  controls 
available. 
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Repeal  protection  for  areas  with  air  that 
is  still  clean,  thus  allowing  new  polluters  to 
locate  there  and  use  less  than  the  most  ef- 
fective pollution  control  technology. 

Drastically  weaken  the  carrot-and-stlck 
provisions  by  which  the  federal  government 
encourges  states  to  adopt  effective  pollution 
control  plans.  Conscientious  states  that 
adopt  good  plans  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
industries  which  threaten  to  move  to  states 
having  weaker  controls. 

Allow  greatly  increased  pollution  of  the 
air  in  National  Parks  and  wilderness  areas. 

While  mounting  this  assault  on  the  law 
Itself.  EPA  has  taken  administrative  action 
to  undo  existing  clean  air  requirements  and 
has  failed  to  issue  long-overdue  regulations. 
Some  of  these  changes  are  subtle  but  far- 
reaching.  For  example,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
program  to  meet  health  standards  in  pollut- 
ed areas  depends  on  review  by  the  states  of 
proposals  to  build  new  industrial  sources  of 
pollution.  Illegally  redefining  the  word 
"source,"  EPA  has  effectively  exempted 
most  new  polluting  industrial  Installations 
from  state  reviews. 

EPA  has  also  _^_^^___^^__ 

Proposed  to  weaken  by  up  to  5  times 
heavy  truck  emission  standards,  even 
though  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality  found  that  emissions  from  heavy 
trucks  must  be  controlled  if  we  are  to  meet 
national  health  standards  for  air  quality. 

Proposed  to  weaken  the  automobile  emis- 
sions standard  for  hydrocarbons  to  permit 
an  Increase  of  approximately  25  percent  in 
hydrocarbon  emissions  (one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  photochemical  smog). 

Proposed  to  weaken  particular  emissions 
standards  for  diesel  automobiles,  the  fastest 
growing  and  least  controlled  part  of  the 
automobile  fleet. 

Failed  to  develop  a  particulate  standard 
for  diesel  trucks. 

Failed  to  set  required  standards  for  Indus- 
trial boilers  and  the  most  dangerous  fine 
particulates. 

The  Administration  has  even  proposed  a 
retreat  in  control  of  lead,  a  pollutant  which 
is  especially  dangerous  to  children.  EPA 
itself  has  sponsored  recent  research  which 
shows  that  even  extremely  low  blood  levels 
of  lead  affect  the  brain  patterns  of  young 
children.  Yet  EPA  has: 

Developed  proposals  to  allow  increased 
use  of  lead  in  gasoline,  thereby  increasing 
human  exposure,  most  significantly  the  ex- 
posure of  inner  city  children.  These  propos- 
als reverse  a  longstanding  policy  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  nation's  children  by  reducing  lead  in  the 
environment. 

Palling  to  Act  on  Toxic  Air  Pollution.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  failure  to  move  on 
toxic  air  pollution  is  especially  threatening 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  the 
shadow  of  chemical  plants,  coke  ovens,  and 
other  factories  which  emit  chemicals  that 
can  cause  cancer  and  other  deadly  diseases. 
Recent  research  indicates  that  as  much  as 
10  to  20  percent  of  lung  cancer  is  due  to  air 
pollution.  According  to  EPA,  more  than  300 
plants  in  39  states  and  territories  emit  large 
amoiints  of  unregulated  chemicals  that  are 
known  or  suspected  to  cause  cancer  or  other 
serious  diseases.  Yet,  after  years  of  study, 
EPA  has: 

Failed  to  act  on  a  list  of  37  pollutants 
which  threaten  severe  hazards  to  human 
health. 

Cut  the  budget  for  action  on  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants so  sharply  that  it  may  be  more  than 
a  decade  before  action  on  all  these  chemi- 
cals is  even  begun. 


Failing  to  Act  on  Acid  Rain.  From  West 
Virginia  to  Maine,  aquatic  life  in  lakes  and 
streams  is  dying.  Thousands  of  lakes  in  Min- 
nesota alone  are  in  jeopardy,  and  hundreds 
are  dead  as  sulfur  from  industrial  stacks  cre- 
ates acid  preciplUtion.  In  many  states,  acid 
rain  is  blamed  for  damaging  forests  and 
farmland  and  eroding  buildings.  Acid  rain  is 
a  disaster  that  is  real  and  growing. 

The  Reagan  Administration  claims  that 
more  study  is  needed  before  acting  to  con- 
trol acid  rain.  The  Administration  opposes 
strengthening  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  mandate 
control  measures.  The  Administration  even 
seeks  to  weaken  controls  in  current  law  lim- 
iting sulphur  emissions  from  new  plants. 
Even  the  words  "acid  rain  "  are  out  of  fash- 
ion at  EPA:  Mrs.  Gorsuch  prefers  the  ex- 
pression "non-buffered  precipitation." 

The  Reagan  Administration  ^wants 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 

Exempt  new  large  Industrial  coal-fired 
boilers  from  requirements  that  assure  that  a 
minimum  percentage  of  sulfur  oxides  are  re- 
moved from  their  emissions. 

Allow  extensions  of  deadlines  for  meeting 
sulfur  dioxide  standards,  which  would  allow 
delays  and  relaxations  until  1993. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  also,  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  changing  the  sulfur 
emission  levels  allowed  from  existing 
sources.  It  has: 

Increased  authorized  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  1.5  million  tons  a  year,  a  very  sig- 
nificant amount.  Nationwide  SO.  emissions 
are  currently  29  million  tons  per  year. 

The  Administration  has  also  undone  a  re- 
quirement proposed  two  years  ago  that  pow- 
erplants  with  tall  smoke  stacks  must  reduce 
their  SO.  emissions  by  412,000  tons  per 
year.  Now.  EPA: 

Is  requiring  a  reduction  of  only  166.800 
tons  per  year  of  SO.  emissions  from  power- 
plants  with  tall  stacks.  Since  present  SO. 
emissions  from  tall  stacks  are  over  500.000 
tons  per  year,  this  means  that  more  than 
333,000  tons  will  still  be  contributing  to  acid 
rain  in  states  and  nations  downwind  of  the 
powerplants. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
provided  extra  funds  for  acid  rain  research 
($22  mUllon  In  FY  1983.  up  «12  miUion  over 
FY  1982),  the  addition  ma.y  have  a  fatal 
drawback  if  research  is  simply  being  "accel- 
erated" for  a  5-year  study,  instead  of  the  10- 
year  study  origrlnally  planned  by  EPA.  Many 
of  the  most  serious  effects  of  acid  rain  do 
not  show  up  in  the  first  5  years. 

Decreasing  Enforcement.  EPA  has  re- 
duced the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  regulatory  program  by  a  sudden 
and  radical  decrease  In  enforcement  actions. 

After  a  series  of  Jolting  reorganizations 
and  sharp  budget  cuts,  the  cases  filed  in  fed- 
eral court  have  declined  almost  75  percent 
since  Mrs.  Gorsuch  took  office. 

Gorsuch  personally  undercut  enforcement 
when  she  agreed  in  a  private  meeting  with 
corporate  officials  to  look  the  other  way 
when  Thrlftway  Refiners  violated  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  lead 
they  put  in  their  gasoline. 

Reducing  Research  and  Monitoring. 
Budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  cripple  research  for  air 
programs.  Overall,  the  Reagan  budget  for 
FY  1983  proposes  cuts  of  23  percent  from 
the  level  of  two  years  ago  in  air  quality. 
Specifically,  the  Reagan  Administration 
budget  would: 

Eliminate  human  epidemiological  re- 
search on  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution. 

Cut  clinical  research  on  health  effects  by 
50  percent,  eliminating  investigation  of  vola- 
tile organic  chemicals. 


Cut  research  on  hazardous  air  pollutants 
severely.  The  Agency  will  look  at  three  haz- 
ardous pollutants  in  1983.  At  that  rate,  it 
will  take  a  decade  to  examine  the  list  of  sub- 
stances deemed  priority  because  of  their 
threat  to  human  health. 

The  budget  for  monitoring  air  programs 
and  assisting  states  has  also  been  drastically 
cut.  The  proposed  Reagan  budget  for  FY 
1983  would; 

Cut  back  by  40  percent  monitoring  of  air 
quality  to  determine  the  levels  and  kinds  of 
pollution  already  present  in  our  air. 

Cut  grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
state  air  programs  by  30  percent,  thus  crip- 
pling state  efforts  to  Implement  clean  air  re- 
quirements. 

Mr  LEVIN,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  presenting  an  analysis  of 
the  administration's  environmental 
program.  Prepared  by  10  environmen- 
tal groups,  this  document  is  a  telling 
indictment  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  environmental  questions. 

Introducing  this  material  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Earth  Day  should  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  how  far  we  have  come  in 
promoting  envirorunental  protection 
in  the  last  12  years— and  how  valuable 
are  the  goals  that  the  administration 
seems  intent  on  subverting. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  section  of  the  indictment  that  dis- 
cusses nuclear  power  and  energy  con- 
servation. The  approach  of  this  admin- 
istration toward  nuclear  power  and 
conservation  sums  up  for  me  the  fun- 
damental flaw  in  its  approach.  Despite 
copious  statements  outlining  their 
commitment  to  the  free  market,  this 
administration  is  desperately  trying  to 
prop  up  a  nuclear  power  industry  that 
is  collapsing  precisely  because  of  the 
free  market.  As  the  costs  of  nuclear 
power  increase,  the  market  moves 
away  from  investing  in  nuclear  power- 
plants.  And  this  administration  pours 
more  and  more  money  into  promoting, 
protecting,  and  subsidizing  nuclear 
power. 

Contrast  this  with  their  opposition 
to  conservation  measures.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  conservation 
is  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  environ- 
mentally least  damaging  source  of 
energy.  Yet  this  administration  has 
sought  to  reduce  conservation  funding 
to  almost  nothing, 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  adminis- 
tration has  made  serious  mistakes  in 
devising  these  policies.  I  also  think 
they  have  misread  the  commitment  to 
conservation  and  environmental  pro- 
tection shared  by  the  American  public 
and.  I  hope,  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  portion  of 
the  report  I  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Power 

The  free  market  is  killing  nuclear  power. 
Instead  of  letting  it  fend  for  itself,  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  wants  to  rescue  the  industry 
with  continued  heavy  subsidies,  watered 
down  safety  regulations,  and  reduced  safe- 
guards against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

PREAMBLE 

Since  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office,  six  nuclear  power  plants  already 
under  construction  have  been  cancelled. 
The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  staff 
predicts  nineteen  more  cancellations  in  the 
near  future  of  plants  under  construction. 
Although  the  cancellations  involve  billions 
of  dollars  in  losses,  the  utilities  involved 
concluded  that  completion  of  the  plants 
would  cause  far  greater  financial  losses. 
More  proposed  reactors  have  been  cancelled 
during  the  past  ten  years  than  are  now  op- 
erating in  the  United  States. 

The  nuclear  Industry  has  also  been 
plagued  by  safety  problems  and  mismanage- 
ment. The  accidents  at  Browns  Perry  and 
Three  Mile  Island  exposed  serious  flaws  in 
reactor  safety  systems.  Middle-aged  plants 
are  now  suffering  unexpected  breakdowns. 
The  recent  accident  at  Glnna,  New  York, 
where  a  ruptured  pipe  released  radioactive 
gas,  was  the  fourth  such  incident  in  recent 
years.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
suspended  the  operating  license  of  the  con- 
troversial Diablo  Canyon  plant  only  days 
after  it  was  granted  because  critical  parts  of 
the  reactor's  earthquake  protection  system 
were  built  backwards.  A  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  investigation  found  many  more 
design  errors  that  affect  safety. 

The  abiding  problems  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation  and  waste  disposal  were  a  seri- 
ous concern  to  both  the  Ford  and  Carter 
Administrations.  President  Ford  deferred 
commercial  reprocessing  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  pending  an  assessment  of  international 
safeguards  against  proliferation.  F*resident 
Carter  deferred  commercial  reprocessing 
and  tabled  development  of  the  plutonium 
breeder  reactor  because  of  dangers  of  prolif- 
eration. 

CHARGES 

President  Reagan  has  abandoned  his  pred- 
ecessors' caution  on  nuclear  power.  Con- 
trary to  his  own  free  market  philosophy,  he 
has  spared  nuclear  power  from  the  budget 
axe.  Ignoring  the  Industry's  real  financial, 
management,  and  technical  problems,  he 
blames  the  industry's  plight  on  "overregula- 
tlon,"  and  has  moved  to  weaken  safety  regu- 
lations and  safeguards  against  proliferation. 

Maintaining  Subsidies.  The  Reagan 
budget  for  FY  1983  would  maintain  direct 
subsidies  to  the  nuclear  power  industry  at  a 
level  of  more  than  $1  billion  per  year- 
added  to  estimated  subsidies  of  at  least  $37 
billion  which  the  taxpayers  have  already 
sunk  In  the  Industry. 

The  Reagan  budget  would 

Commit  more  than  twice  as  much  energy 
research  and  development  money  to  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor 
(LMFBR)  as  to  all  other  forms  of  energy 
(coal,  shale,  solar,  conservation),  despite  the 
fact  that  the  LMFBR  is  outmoded  and  un- 
economic. 

Pour  $253  million  into  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor,  a  demonstration  LMFBR 
for  which  total  projected  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed from  $700  million  to  $3.5  billion. 
Taxpayers  would  be  stuck  with  90  percent 
of  the  bill,  although  industry  had  originally 
agreed  to  pay  half. 

The  Carter  Administration's  position  was 
to  close  out  the  Clinch  River  project  while 
pursuing  basic  research.  All  the  available 
facts  on  costs  show  It  is  folly  to  put  hun- 


dreds of  millions  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars 
Into  the  Clinch  River  project.  For  example, 
Prance  dropped  plans  to  build  five  more 
LMFBRs  after  paying  the  bill  for  the  first 
one,  which  cost  twice  as  much  as  a  compara- 
ble light  water  reactor. 

Dropping  Barriers  to  Proliferation.  The 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Is  not  only 
hugely  wasteful;  its  use  of  plutonium  for 
fuel  creates  dangers  of  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  So  does  the  commercial  re- 
processing of  spend  nuclear  powerplant  fuel 
which  the  Reagan  Administration  is  sup- 
porting. Even  worse  is  the  proposal,  now 
under  active  consideration,  to  use  plutoni- 
um recovered  from  commercial  powerplant 
fuel  for  a  greatly  accelerated  program  of 
making  bombs  for  the  U.S.  military. 

President  Reagan  has  lifted  the  Ford- 
Carter  ban  on  private  reprocessing  of  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  the  Administration  is  now  ac- 
tively promoting  such  private  ventures  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  reversed 
a  decade-long  policy  of  slowing  the  spread 
of  sensitive  nuclear  technologies,  and  is  con- 
sidering the  export  of  classified  technology 
for  enriching  uranium.  It  has  also  lifted  the 
ban  on  supplying  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Pakistan,  a  country  known  to  be  develop- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  without  any  new  guar- 
antees of  Pakistan's  future  direction  in  this 
sensitive  area. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  developing 
an  advanced  enrichment  technology  which 
would  make  It  possible  to  obtain  weapons 
grade  plutonium  from  commercial  spent 
fuel,  and  is  actively  considering  proposals  to 
"mine"  commercial  spent  fuel  pools  for 
bomb  material.  Such  a  course  of  action 
would  effectively  destroy  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  military  uses  of  nu- 
clear power,  ending  forever  the  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  idea  and  making  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eratlon  a  clear  impossibility. 

Weakening  Safety  Protection.  The  Admin- 
istration, In  echoing  the  industry's  com- 
plaints about  overregulation,  is  ignoring 
real  safety  problems  which  can  be  con- 
trolled only  by  effective  government  regula- 
tion. The  Administration  is  also  pushing 
ahead  with  nuclear  waste  disposal  plans, 
without  adequate  scientific  knowledge  and 
technical  preparation. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has 
shifted  resources  away  from  safety  issues 
into  an  accelerated  licensing  program. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  dumped 
the  comprehensive,  conservative,  safety-ori- 
ented nuclear  waste  policy  developed  by  a 
broad  interagency  group  under  the  Carter 
Administration.  Stating  that  the  major 
technical  problems  have  been  solved,  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  rushing  ahead 
with  waste  burial  plans.  It  is  de-emphasizing 
the  rights  of  states  and  localities  to  ade- 
quate Information  and  a  voice  In  siting. 

Energy  Conservation 
Energy  conservation  Is  the  cheapest, 
quickest  and  cleanest  way  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs.  The  Administration  has 
sought  to  abolish,  dismantle,  or  destroy 
almost  every  Federal  program  that  pro- 
motes conservation. 

preamble 
The  United  States  now  spends  more  than 
$385  billion  a  year  on  energy.  The  bill  would 
be  far  larger  If  we  had  not  made  Improve- 
ments over  the  last  decade  In  the  efficiency 
with  which  we  use  energy.  Almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  growth  In  the  U.S.  economy  be- 
tween 1973  and  1980  was  made  possible  by 
energy  conservation  (the  economy  grew  19 


percent  in  real  terms,  energy  consumption 
only  grew  2  percent.) 

Energy  from  new  sources  costs  more  than 
energy  from  old  sources  because  it  costs 
more  to  build  a  powerplant  or  find  new  oil 
than  it  used  to.  Thus,  the  only  way  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  energy  to  the  nation  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  we  consume  by  using 
energy  more  efficiently.  Indeed,  the  tempo- 
rary oil  "glut"  that  has  lowered  world  oil 
prices  is  partly  due  to  reduced  demand  re- 
sulting from  energy  conservation. 

For  low  and  moderate  income  families, 
the  issue  may  be  survival  as  heating  costs 
consume  up  to  half  of  their  Income.  The 
only  way  they  can  reduce  their  costs  other 
than  freezing  Is  by  insulating,  caulking,  and 
adding  storm  windows  so  as  to  use  less 
energy  and  less  money  to  keep  warm. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  esti- 
mates that  federal  conservation  programs 
saved  the  United  States  $12  bUllon  during 
1980  alone.  The  Administration's  own  esti- 
mates put  the  1980  savings  at  $3.4  billion. 
And  once  in  place,  conservation  measures 
continue  to  yield  savings  year  after  year. 

CHARGES 

Cutting  the  Conservation  Budget.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  eliminate  virtual- 
ly every  federal  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram. It  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  budget 
for  conservation  by  97  percent.  That  would: 

Halt  federal  research  on  conservation  that 
has  already  yielded  innovations  that  have 
saved  many  times  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Eliminate  most  state  energy  conservation 
offices. 

Eliminate  federal  assistance  for  the 
weatherization  of  schools  and  hospitals. 

Halt  the  flow  of  technical  Information  to 
consumers,  businesses  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  means  to  improve  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

Eliminating  Assistance  for  Individuals. 
The  Administration  has: 

Tried  to  abolish  the  Solar  and  Conserva- 
tion Bank,  despite  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Congress  passed  legislation  creating  the 
Bank  In  1980  to  provide  low  Interest  financ- 
ing for  solar  and  conservation  measures. 
The  Administration  proposed  to  eliminate 
it.  When  Congress  said  "no."  the  Adminis- 
tration simply  refused  to  obey  the  law  and 
did  nothing  to  set  up  the  Bank. 

Sought  to  eliminate  the  conservation  tax 
credit  while  expanding  tax  benefits  for 
energy  producers. 

Proposed  to  eliminate  the  low  income 
weatherization  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  federal  government  directly  as- 
sists low  Income  people  to  invest  in  caulking 
and  insulating  their  homes.  This  investment 
could  remove  the  need  for  continuing  gov- 
ernment assistance  to  people  unable  to  pay 
huge  heating  bills. 

Dismantling  Regulatory  Programs  De- 
signed to  Help  Consumers.  The  Administra- 
tion has— 

Refused  to  obey  the  law  that  requires  it  to 
issue  efficiency  standards  for  furnaces,  re- 
frigerators, and  other  appliances.  American 
appliances,  as  American  automobiles  did. 
are  falling  far  behind  their  Japanese  com- 
petitors. Efficiency  Improvements  would 
save  literally  billions  of  dollars  as  well  as 
energy. 

Sought  to  abolish  the  Residential  Conser- 
vation Services  Program  that  provides  low 
cost  home  energy  audits  to  consumers. 

Abandoned  stricter  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  automobiles  after  1985. 

Conservation  is  the  energy  program  that 
puts  money  back  in  the  pockets  of  individ- 
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ual  American  citizens.  The  Administration 
regards  it  with  contempt. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
charged  with  the  important  task  of 
managing  the  vast  hydrocarbon  and 
mineral  resources  located  on  Federal 
lands  and  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
people  by  adhering  to  the  following 
five  principles: 

First.  Balance  potential  energy  de- 
velopment against  alternative  uses  of 
the  same  property  and  select  the  use 
that  maximizes  the  benefit  to  the 
public. 

Second.  Assure  a  fair  return  to 
people  of  this  Nation  for  private  devel- 
opment of  Its  energy  resources. 

Third.  Make  resources  available  only 
for  necessary  development,  and  not 
for  speculation. 

Fourth.  Permit  development  only 
where  It  will  not  cause  irreparable 
harm  to  the  environment. 

Fifth.  Provide  full  and  fair  opportu- 
nities for  the  public  to  participate  in 
the  decision  on  how  to  use  the  Na- 
tion's resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  working  to  ignore  each  of 
these  principles.  Instead  of  striving  to 
strike  a  balance  between  energy  devel- 
opment and  competing  environmental 
goals.  Secretary  Watt  is  handing  large 
energy  companies  a  blank  check.  For 
example,  in  the  area  of  coal  leasing, 
the  administration  has  proposed  to 
allow  the  coal  industry  to  make  the 
initial  selection  of  tracts  for  leasing, 
and  to  eliminate  independent  Federal 
analysis  of  the  level  of  leasing  neces- 
sary to  meet  demand.  In  1981,  leasing 
was  up  420  {>ercent  over  the  previous 
year,  even  though  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  recently  concluded 
no  new  leasing  was  necessary  to  meet 
demand. 

In  the  area  of  oil  and  gas  leasing  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  story 
Is  the  same.  The  administration's  re- 
cently aimounced  5-year  plan  would 
lease  every  year  nearly  10  times  as 
many  acres  offshore  as  has  been 
leased  during  the  29-year  history  of 
the  OCS  program. 

The  Secretary  has  refused  to  experi- 
ment with  alternative  bidding  systems 
that  would  permit  smaller  companies 
to  compete  with  the  large  energy 
firms.  This  administration  prefers  to 
rely  exclusively  on  the  traditional 
cash-bonus  bidding  method  that  per- 
mits only  companies  with  large 
amounts  of  available  cash  to  bid  on 
new  leases. 

At  the  same  time  the  Industry  is  re- 
ceiving a  blank  check,  the  American 
people  are  being  shortchanged.  Feder- 
al lands  continue  to  be  leased  at  bar- 
gain basement  rates.  For  land  where 
there  is  no  known  mineral  seam,  the 
price  is  a  paltry  $1  an  acre  without 
competitive   bids.   Where   there   is   a 


mineral  seam,  the  onshore  royalty 
rate  is  a  merely  12  Mi  percent— a  rate  a 
private  landowner  would  laugh  at.  For 
OCS  tracts,  the  royalty  is  only  16% 
percent,  a  rate  the  administration  be- 
lieves is  too  high. 

This  administration's  record  on  tra- 
ditional oil,  gas.  and  coal  leasing  prac- 
tices is  bad  enough.  But  it  pales  in 
comparison  to  what  it  proposes  for  oil 
shale.  The  administration  has  en- 
dorsed S.  1484,  an  oil  shale  leasing  bill 
presently  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
That  bill  would  give  Secretary  Watt 
the  authority  to  lease  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Federal  oil  shale 
lands  on  a  noncompetitive  basils.  The 
bill  sets  no  minimum  royalty  rate, 
once  again  leaving  It  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary.  The  rental  rate  is  an 
unbelievable  50  cents  an  acre,  the 
same  rate  odginally  authorized  in 
1920.  The  administration  is  even  op- 
posed to  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
rate  to  a  mere  $5.26  an  acre,  which  is 
an  amount  equal  to  50  cents  In  1920 
dollars. 

The  American  people,  however,  are 
losing  more  than  an  adequate  return 
on  their  ownership  rights  In  our  Fed- 
eral lands.  They  are  being  removed 
from  the  selection  process.  For  exam- 
ple, the  administration  has  proposed 
to  repeal  the  regulation  which  re- 
quires public  notification  of  the  filing 
of  an  offshore  development  and  pro- 
duction plan.  For  coal  leasing,  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  curtail  the  op- 
portunities for  participation  by  the 
public  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  leasing  decisions.  The  admin- 
istration-backed oil  shale  bill  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  ignore  the  views 
of  the  Governors  in  the  three  Western 
States  where  the  oil  shale  Is  located. 
Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sions would  be  severely  restricted. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  12th  anniver- 
sary of  Earth  Day,  I  believe  It  Is  im- 
portant to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  environmental  protection.  Environ- 
mental protection  means  clean  air  and 
water,  and  proper  regulation  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  and  toxic  substances. 
But  our  commitment  must  also  be 
toward  a  rational  energy  leasing  policy 
that  discourages  speculation,  promotes 
competition,  and  insures  a  proper 
return  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
To  date,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  fought  against  each  of  these  goals. 
Ten  environmental  groups  have  re- 
cently released  a  report  entitled,  "In- 
dictment; The  Case  Against  the 
Reagan  Environmental  Record."  That 
report  Includes  a  chapter  on  energy 
leasing  that  discusses  in  greater  detail 
the  administration's  sad  record  in  this 
area.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  chapter  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Enehgy  Leasing 

The  people  of  the  United  States  own  vast 
coal,  oil  shale,  oil,  and  gas  resources.  These 
are  resources  that  belonged  to  the  nation 
when  it  was  founded  or  were  acquired  by 
treaty  or  by  purchase  from  other  nations. 

For  many  decades  the  nation's  energy  re- 
sources, like  other  public  resources,  were 
made  available  for  private  use  essentially  on 
demand.  Payments  to  the  public  treasury 
were  shockingly  low.  and  enormous  reserves 
were  leased— not  to  be  developed,  but  for 
speculation. 

A  dozen  years  ago.  President  Nixon  im- 
posed a  moratorium  on  coal  leasing  to  reas- 
sess the  way  in  which  leasing  decisions  were 
made.  In  the  years  that  followed.  Congress 
enacted  a  series  of  laws  requiring  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  making 
energy  leasing  decisions.  The  law  requires 
the  Department  to  adhere  to  five  principles. 
It  must: 

1.  Balance  potential  energy  development 
against  alternative  uses  for  the  same  prop- 
erty, selecting  that  use  that  maximizes  the 
benefit  to  the  public. 

2.  Assure  a  fair  return  to  the  nation  for 
private  development,  of  its  energy  re- 
sources. 

3.  Make  resources  available  only  for  neces- 
sary development,  not  for  speculation. 

4.  Permit  development  only  where  it  will 
not  cause  Irreparable  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

5.  Provide  full  and  fair  opportunities  for 
the  public  to  participate  in  the  decision  op 
how  to  use  the  nation's  resources. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  acted  to 
subvert  each  of  these  principles.  It  seeks  to 
make  energy  resources  available  on  demand 
once  again,  it  has  truncated  the  planning 
process.  Ignored  agricultural,  wilderness,  en- 
vironmental, and  recreational  values,  and 
has  excluded  the  public  and  state  and  local 
governments  from  the  process. 

COAL  LEASIirC 

The  Administration  has  subverted  the 
leasing  system,  handing  over  basic  decisions 
to  industry  and  denigrating  the  importance 
of  agricultural,  environmental,  and  social 
and  cultural  values. 

Preamble 

There  are  16.5  billion  tons  of  federal  coal 
under  lease,  enough  to  last  over  200  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  production  of  coal  from 
federal  leases.  In  all,  the  United  States  owns 
over  400  billion  tons  of  coal,  almost  all  of  it 
in  the  West. 

Until  1971.  coal  leasing  on  federal  lands 
were  virtually  unregulated.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment leased  the  public  lands  at  giveaway 
prices.  Speculation  in  coal  leases  was  ramp- 
ant. Leases  were  resold  at  many  times  the 
price  the  government  received  from  the 
original  lease  holder.  Industry  selected  the 
land  It  wanted  to  lease  and  then  held  the 
leases  idle  without  producing  coal.  There 
was  little  concern  with  the  public  receiving 
a  fair  price  for  leases,  with  protection  of  the 
agricultural  or  environmental  resources,  or 
with  the  impact  of  leasing  on  state  and  local 
goverrmient. 

President  Nixon  Imposed  a  moratorium  on 
coal  leasing  in  1971.  And  in  1976  Congress 
sought  to  end  coal  leasing  abuses  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act 
Amendments,  requiring  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  fair  value  for  the  public's 
coal,  to  prevent  speculation,  and  to  balance 
coal  against  other  resources  values  before 
deciding  which  tracts  to  lease. 


The  Carter  Administration  put  in  place  a 
leasing   program   that   met   those   require- 
ments and  proposed  to  lease  federal  coal  as 
needed  to  meet  demand  for  coal  production. 
Chaives 
Transferring  Control  to  Industry 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  aban- 
doned the  reforms  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  Implemented  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  proposes  to  return  to  the 
policies  of  the  past.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  to  change  the  coal  leasing  regula- 
tions to: 

Permit  industry  to  make  initial  selection 
of  tracts  for  leasing  Instead  of  determining 
which  tracts  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
lease  based  upon  a  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive uses  and  envirorunental  values. 

Eliminate  independent  federal  analysis  of 
the  level  of  leasing  necessary  to  meet 
demand,  relying  Instead  on  industry  to 
decide  how  much  coal  it  wants.  Leasing  in 
1981  was  up  420  percent  from  1980,  al- 
though the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  recently  concluded  no 
new  leasing  was  necessary  to  meet  demand. 

Effectively  eliminate  restraints  on  specu- 
lation in  federal  coal  by  weakening  regula- 
tions requiring  leaseholders  to  begin  produc- 
tion within  ten  years  after  obUinlng  a  lease. 

Make  consideration  of  potential  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects  of  coal 
leasing  on  a  region  entirely  discretionary. 

Sharply  curtail  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation by  the  public  and  by  state  and  local 
governments  in  leasing  decisions  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  information  available  to  the 
public  about  leasing. 

Eliminate  requirements  that  lease  appli- 
cants submit  Information  to  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  for  antitrust  review. 
Cutting  Back  Planning  and  Environmental 
Analysis 

Since  coming  to  office  the  Administration 
has  not  only  massively  Increased  leasing, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  significantly  re- 
duced the  funds  and  personnel  for  environ- 
mental plaimlng  and  management.  The 
result  is  that  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or is  simply  unable  to  assess  or  consider  the 
value  of  any  other  use  than  coal  develop- 
ment for  tracts  requested  by  industry. 

OUmt  CONTINEirTAL  SHELF  OIL  LEASING 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
changes  in  the  program  for  offshore  oil  and 
gas  leasing  which  will  have  devastating  im- 
pacts on  our  coasts,  on  state  planning  func- 
tions, on  public  participation,  and,  ironical- 
ly, on  our  ability  to  inventory  and  develop 
our  offshore  resources.  These  new  policies 
will  deprive  the  public  of  a  fair  return  for 
the  sale  of  public  oil  and  gas  and  will  ulti- 
mately delay  their  development. 
Preamble 

The  United  States  owns  over  1  billion 
acres  of  offshore  submerged  lands  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS).  Since  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1953,  the  Department  has  leased 
approximately  27  million  acres  for  oil  and 
gas  development,  resulting  in  8.000  produc- 
ing wells  yielding  5  billion  barrels  of  oil  and 
44  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Offshore  waters 
currently  produce  about  9  percent  of  our 
nation's  oil  and  20  percent  of  our  domestic 
gas.  In  1980,  the  Carter  Administration  pro- 
posed to  double  the  amount  of  leased  acre- 
age by  1986. 

Charges 

Accepting  Low  Royalties  and  Allowing 

Speculation 

The  Administration  has  proposed: 


Leasing  every  year  nearly  ten  times  as 
many  acres  offshore  as  have  been  leased  in 
the  entire  29-year  history  of  the  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

Allowing  only  2  years  between  sales  in 
frontier  (not  previously  leased)  areas,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  most  coastal  states  have 
argued  repeatedly  that  they  need  3  years  to 
deal  with  the  impacts  of  each  new  lease  sale 
in  these  undeveloped  areas. 

Elimination  of  both  tract-specific  geohaz- 
ard  analysis  and  tract  specific  geologic  anal- 
ysis (estimating  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas 
which  underlies  a  particular  tract).  The  Ad- 
ministration has  often  touted  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
an  action.  Yet  they  propose  to  eliminate  two 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  any  cost- 
benefit  analysis:  the  value  of  the  resource, 
and  the  potential  risk  from  geohazards. 

Repeal  of  the  Failure  and  Inventory 
System  (FIRS),  which  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  a  recent  report  said 
should  be  strengthened. 

Elimination  of  the  requirement  that  de- 
tailed development  and  production  plans  be 
filed  in  the  western  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  even  though  they 
are  required  elsewhere. 

Changing  the  regulations  which  required 
an  exploration  plan  to  be  filed  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  of  a  five-year  lease.  The  ex- 
ploration plan  will  not  be  required  until  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  a  five  year  lease, 
thus  reducing  the  incentives  for  leasehold- 
ers to  dUlgently  develop  the  resource. 

Lowering  the  royalty  rate  on  many  off- 
shore areas  from  16%  percent  to  12\4  per- 
cent. Is  this  the  way  to  balance  the  budget? 
Disregarding  Public  Concerns 

Accelerated  OCS  oil  and  gas  development 
threatens  habitat,  offshore  and  onshore. 
Problems  include  disposal  of  drilling  muds, 
construction  of  onshore  support  facilities, 
operational  as  well  as  catastrophic  oil  spills, 
and  aesthetic  Impacts.  Damage  to  local 
economies  dependent  on  tourism  and  com- 
mercial fisheries  is  of  significant  concern  to 
Governors  of  several  states. 

The  Administration  has  proposed: 

Repeal  of  the  regulation  which  requires 
public  notification  of  the  filing  of  an  off- 
shore development  and  production  plan. 

Zero  funding  for  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment grants  to  states— the  only  mechanism 
which  encourages  state  planning  for  the  im- 
pacts of  offshore  and  coastal  development. 

Several  states  have  sued  the  Administra- 
tion when  their  views  were  not  taken  into 
account.  The  Commerce  Department  issued 
and  then  was  forced  by  public  opposition  to 
withdraw  regulations  that  would  have  pre- 
vented states  from  having  any  meaningful 
role  in  OCS  planning. 

OIL  SHALE  LEASING 

The  Administration  seeks  to  accelerate 
private  acquisition  of  publicly  owned  shale 
reserves,  when  neither  the  economic  nor  the 
environmental  consequences  of  shale  devel- 
opment are  known. 

Preamble 

About  80  percent  of  the  nation's  400  mil- 
lion barrels  of  recoverable  shale  oil,  most  of 
It  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  is  on  federal  public 
lands.  Shale  development  enjoyed  a  brief 
boom  and  then  suffered  a  quick  bust  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  Shale  oil  was  then 
and  remains  now  more  expensive  to  produce 
than  oil. 

In  1974  the  United  States  leased  four 
shale  tracts  in  Colorado  and  Utah  to  a  con- 
sortium of  oil  companies  at  a  2  percent  roy- 
alty plus  a  bonus  of  8.5  cents  per  recover- 


able barrel  of  oil.  The  price  of  oil  was  then 
about  $8  per  barrel.  A  variety  of  govern- 
ment agencies  have  poured  research  and  de- 
velopment money  into  shale  projects  over 
the  past  half  century.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration recently  gave  several  billion  dollars 
in  loan  and  price  guarantees  to  two  oil  com- 
pany shale  projects  in  Colorado. 

Shale  development  is  surrounded  by  un- 
certainties both  economic  and  environmen- 
tal. There  are  no  commercial  size  shale  op- 
erations in  the  United  States  and  no  one 
can  say  with  certainty  whether  shale  oil  can 
be  produced  at  a  price  competitive  with 
crude  oil.  Nor  has  industry  yet  shown  that  it 
can  safely  dispose  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
waste  generated  by  shale  production.  These 
uncertainties  led  Interior  Secretary  Morton 
to  conclude  in  1974  that  further  leasing 
should  await  data  from  the  development  of 
tracts  sdready  under  lease. 
Charges 

Leasing  at  High  Risk  and  Low  Gain  for  the 
Public 

I'he  Administration  has  put  aside  caution 
and  supports  legislation  that  would: 

Increase  the  number  of  leases  and  the 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  held  by  a 
single  company.  This  will  permit  concentra- 
tion of  control  of  our  shale  resources  among 
a  few  companies. 

Fail  to  provide  any  guarantee  that  leased 
shale  would  be  developed.  Industry  will  be 
permitted  to  hold  leases  for  speculation  and 
resell  them  at  inflated  prices. 

Ignore  the  need  for  environmental  and  so- 
cioeconomic planning. 

Establish  no  guarantee  that  the  public 
will  receive  a  fair  price  from  the  private  de- 
velopers of  its  shale  resources. 

Secretary  Watt  has  ordered  BLM  to  write 
shale  leasing  regulations  to: 

Permit  leasing  on  industry  demand  with- 
out consideration  of  the  need  for  leasing 
and  with  little  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
shale  development  on  water  resources,  local 
communities,  or  wildlife. 

Allow  leasing  without  requiring  diligent 
development  of  leased  resources,  or  securing 
a  fair  economic  return  for  the  public. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  proceed  with  the  corislderation  of 
the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of 
1981,  S.  1630.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  has  a  number  of  parliamen- 
tary inquiries  he  wishes  to  propound.  I 
yield  the  floor  with  the  expectation 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  seek 
recognition  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday.  I  indicated  that  I  had  some 
inquiries  that  I  wished  to  address  to 
the  Chair  and  I  provided  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond).  with  a  copy  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Inquiries.  That  is  appropriate 
because  of  my  respect  for  him  and  the 
fact  that  he  Is  the  manager  of  this  leg- 
islation and.  secondly,  because  the  par- 
liamentary    inquiries    relate    to     an 
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amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
offer. 

I  also  submitted  copies  of  those  in- 
quiries to  the  Parliamentarian  so  that 
he  would  be  able  to  give  it  some  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

EXTKIfSION  OP  Tlia  POR  ROUTINX  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
appears  to  be  desirable  procedurally  to 
pursue  these  parliamentary  inquiries 
in  morning  business,  and  since  they 
should  be  responded  to  before  an 
effort  is  made  to  proceed  with  the  bill, 
it  seems  desirable  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
until  not  later  than  12:30  p.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  further. 
Mr.  President,  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  without  limitation  as  to 
time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

PAKLIAMKNTARY  INQUIRIKS — CRIMINAI.  CODS 
RIPORIf  ACT  OP  1»81 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  following  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: Is  the  amendment  on  page  5, 
line  14.  of  amendment  1340  nonger- 
mane  because  it  introduces  a  new  word 
which  changes  the  meaning  of  the 
amended  section,  in  that  it  replaces, 
"interferes  with,  hinders,  delays,  or 
prevents,"  with  "causes  interference 
with,  or  hindrance,  delay,  or  preven- 
tion of"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Changing  the  meaning  of  the  section 
is  permissible  if  the  change  does  not 
broaden  the  effect  of  the  section. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  not  be  ger- 
mane because  it  adds  new  language,  if 
that  new  language  does  not  change 
the  meaning— excuse  me— if  it  does 
not  add  new  material  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  change  the  meaning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
permissible  within  the  germaneness 
standard  to  change  the  meaning  so 
long  as  you  do  not  broaden  the  mean- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  words:  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  the  implication.  I  can 
change  it  but  not  broaden  it.  That  is 
one  of  my  concerns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
meaning  could  be  restricted  by  the 
change. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  could  be  restrict- 
ed but  not  broadened? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  addition  of 
the  word  "causes"  in  that  particular 


place — does  that  restrict  or  does  that 
expand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
original  meaning  included  bot^  a  con- 
duct and  a  result  test.  The  new  mean- 
ing only  includes  a  result  test. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Therefore,  it  is  a  re- 
striction? Do  I  understand  the  Chair 
correctly?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  second  inquiry: 
Is  the  amendment  on  page  20— again  I 
refer  to  amendment  No.  1340— line  18. 
nongermane  because  it  introduces  new 
subject  matter  not  pertaining  to  crimi- 
nal law  in  that  it  adds  a  new  section 
bringing  the  bill  into  conformity  with 
the  Budget  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  restricts  the  power  which 
would  be  otherwise  available;  there- 
fore, it  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  amendment 
on  page  3,  line  2  nongermane  because 
It  adds  new  crimes  to  the  list  of  ex- 
emptions from  the  inchoate  offenses? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  added  a  new  crime  to  a 
list  of  crimes  for  which  penalties  could 
be  assessed,  it  would  be  nongermane. 
This  amendment  adds  a  restriction  on 
the  biU:  therefore,  it  Is  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  true  be- 
cause, Mr.  President,  it  adds  to  a  list  of 
exemptions;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  amendment 
on  page  12.  line  4,  nongermane  be- 
cause it  adds  a  new  section  dealing 
with  safety  offenses  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
indeed  does  add  a  new  crime,  and 
therefore  would  be  considered  nonger- 
mane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  amendment 
on  21,  line  1,  nongermane  because  it 
references  in  a  new  section? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  expands  the  effect  of  the 
bill  and  therefore  is  nongermane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  other  inquiries  I  should  like 
to  address  in  view  of  the  responses  to 
these  inquiries.  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair  and  the  Parliamentarian  for  not 
having  submitted  these  in  advance, 
but  I  can  see  the  clear  and  consistent 
pattern  that  is  being  developed  in 
these  parliamentary  rulings.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  nilings.  I  agree  with 
the  Chair  and  the  Parliamentarian  in 
this  regard,  but  I  want  to  carry  it  just 
a  little  further  to  make  certain  that  I 
know  where  we  are  heading. 

I  make  reference  to  amendments 
which  I  have  introduced  and  had 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers, and  those  amendments  start  with 
No.  1285  and  run  through  amendment 
No.  1304. 

Amendment  No.  1285  would  strike 
section  402.  Since  it  would  be  an 
amendment  to  strike,  it  would  not  be 


subject  to  the  germaneness  test;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  to  strike,  regardless  of  its 
effect,  can  be  ruled  nongermane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1287,  an  amendment  which  is  similar 
but  somewhat  less  broad  than  amend- 
ment 1266.  which  has  been  submitted 
by  another  Senator,  would  prohibit 
funds  form  the  victims  compensation 
program  being  used  to  perform  abor- 
tions. Would  that  amendment  be  non- 
germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  appears  to  be  a  restrictive 
amendment,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
germane. 

Mr.     McCLURE.     Amendment     No. 

1288  would  restore  current  law  with 
respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms and  would  affect  the  the  bill  by 
removing  several  broad  jurisdictional 
expansions,  but  it  would  add  to  the 
bill  current  law  while  restricting  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  broadening  of 
jurisdiction.  Would  that  be  nonger- 
mane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  1288,  since  it  is  fashioned 
as  an  amendment  to  strike,  is  per  se 
germane. 

Mr.     McCLURE.     Amendment     No. 

1289  would  restore  current  law  with 
respect  to  the  general  level  of  criminal 
fines  and  would  remove  the  structure 
that  has  been  created  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  Would  that  amendment  be 
nongermane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  appears  to  be  an  attempt 
to  strike  a  figure  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  another  figure  and  therefore 
would  be  germane. 

Mr.     McCLURE.     Amendment     No. 

1290  would  repeal  the  order  of  notice 
provisions  which  would  allow  business- 
men to  be  ordered  to  notify  customers 
to  sue  them.  Would  the  amendment  be 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  amendment  is  an  sunendment  to 
strike,  it  would  be  per  se  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1291,  the  amendment  would  restore 
the  current  assimilative  crimes  lan- 
guage. Would  the  amendment  b6  non- 
germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  question  is  two  amend- 
ments. The  first  is  an  amendment  to 
strike  and  would  be  germane.  The 
second  appears  to  expand  the  scope  of 
the  bill  and  therefore  would  not  be 
germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Might  I  ask  one 
other  question  with  respect  to  1291. 
Since  it  is  in  two  parts  and  could  be  di- 
vided, would  the  amendment  as  a 
whole,  if  divided,  fall  because  one  por- 
tion might  be  nongermane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
answer  to  these  parliamentary  inquir- 
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ies  assimies  that  the  Senate  would  be 
either  under  cloture  or  operating 
under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. Under  cloture  an  amendment 
cannot  be  divided. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  germaneness 
question  would  not  be  relevant  unless 
there  is  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  requires  germaneness  or 
unless  cloture  is  invoked  on  a  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that. 
Therefore,  if  we  were  in  either  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  requiring 
germaneness  or  in  a  postcloture  situa- 
tion, the  entire  amendment  would  fall 
because  a  portion  of  it  is  nongermane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only 
under  cloture  are  you  precluded  from 
dividing  an  amendment.  Under  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  amend- 
ment could  be  divided. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  presumption,  of  course,  is  that 
there  had  been  no  qualifying  by  unan- 
imous consent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether 
we  have  to  be  careful  about  the  ques- 
tion of  qualification  before  we  get  into 
the  question  of  whether  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  so 
that  it  may  be  an  aid  to  all  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  in  amend- 
ments that  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  as  always 
is  wise  in  getting  the  ground  rules  ab- 
solutely established,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Amendment  No.  1293  would  restore 
current  law  in  a  number  of  specific  in- 
stances dealing  with  obscenity  statutes 
and  the  nse  of  the  mails.  Would  this 
amendment  be  nongermane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once 
again  the  amendment  is  actually  two 
amendments.  The  first  is  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  and  is  germane.  The 
second  is  an  amendment  which  would 
actually  expand  the  bill  and  therefore 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1294  would  restore  current  law  with 
respect  to  dangerous  drug  sale  and 
use.  Would  that  amendment  be  ger- 
mane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  is  also  two  amendments. 
Both  of  these  amendments  are  ger- 
mane. However,  a  point  of  order  would 
lie  against  the  amendment  because  it 
amends  the  bill  in  two  places. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
sponse. Amendment  1295  would  re- 
store current  law  with  respect  to  first 
degree  murder.  Would  that  amend- 
ment be  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
another  amendment  that  is  in  fact  two 
amendments.  The  first  is  an  amend- 
ment to  strike,  and  would  be  germane. 
The  second  expands  the  effect  of  the 
bill,  and  would  not  be  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  might  pursue  that 
one  step  further,  in  that  the  subject 


matter  to  be  added  with  respect  to  line 
4  of  the  amendment,  being  the  numer- 
al 1111,  is  language  that  deals  with  the 
same  subject  matter  but  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  contained  in  the 
bill,  in  the  first  half  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
germaneness  test  has  never  been  inter- 
preted as  a  subject  matter  test.  It  is 
basically  a  technical  amendment  test, 
and  even  expanding  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  matter  has  been 
ruled  nongermane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  not  debate  the 
issue  with  respect  to  this  particular 
amendment.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out 
that  that  which  is  in  1111  is  the  same 
subject  matter— does  not  expand  the 
bill.  It  is  a  substitution  for  the  bUl  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  law  relating 
to  first  degree  murder.  If  we  get  to 
that  point,  I  might  wish  to  discuss 
that  a  little  further,  because  I  am  not 
certain  in  this  instance  that  if  you 
look  past  the  number  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  page  522,  line  2,  it  would  be 
discerned  that  1111  is  the  same  subject 
matter  and  not  a  broadening  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

I  might  renew  that  parliamentary 
inquiry  when,  as,  and  if  we  get  to  the 
point  when  that  becomes  pertinent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  not  propounded  an  addi- 
tional inquiry? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No;  I  have  not. 

Amendment  No.  1296:  This  amend- 
ment would  strike  section  1325.  Is  that 
amendment  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  is  two  amendments.  The 
first  is  an  amendment  to  strike,  and 
would  be  germane.  The  second  ap- 
pears to  expand  the  effect  of  the  bill, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  language  contained  in  "1503, 
1505,"  referred  to  in  line  4  of  the 
amendment,  is  more  restrictive  than 
the  language  being  stricken  in  the 
first  half  of  the  amendment,  would  it 
then  survive  the  germaneness  test? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once 
language  has  been  stricken,  it  no 
longer  sets  the  parameters  for  ger- 
maneness. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Even  though  it  is  in 
the  same  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  observed  that  this  is  not  one 
amendment  but  is  two  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand.  If  a 
point  of  order  were  made,  the  Chair 
could  indeed  rule  that  it  was  two 
amendments  and  therefore  out  of 
order.  If  a  point  of  order  were  not 
made,  then  the  language  that  is  being 
stricken  and  substituted  with  the  lan- 
guage that  would  be  added  is  really  a 
strike  and  insert,  even  though  ex- 
pressed in  two,  and  they  deal  with  the 
same  subject  matter,  but  what  would 
be  added  is  more  restrictive  than  that 
just  stricken. 


I  suppose  we  could  redraft  the 
amendment  to  indicate  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows,  including 
the  more  restrictive  language,  and 
whatever  question  there  might  have 
been  about  the  striking  and  the  broad- 
ening would  be  eliminated  by  that  re- 
draft. Would  that  be  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  hit  only  one  part  of  the 
bill  and  the  substitute  were  more  re- 
strictive than  underlying  language, 
the  amendment  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Amendment  No.  1297:  The  amend- 
ment would  strike  section  1324,  in 
similar  effect  as  the  last  amendment  is 
structured.  Would  it  be  the  subject  of 
the  same  kind  of  ruling  as  the  previ- 
ous amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1298  would  strike  broad  language  in 
section  1302  in  several  respects.  I  have 
two  parliamentary  inquiries:  One, 
without  looking  at  the  question  of 
amending  the  bill  in  several  places,  is 
the  amendment  otherwise  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  appears  to  expand  the 
effect  of  the  bill  and  therefore  would 
not  be  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1299:  The  amendment  would  remove 
exceptions  to  the  coverage  of  the  solic- 
itation provision,  being  a  motion  to 
strike,  and  I  assume  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  germaneness  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Amendment  No. 
1300:  The  amendment  would  remove 
exceptions.  Again,  being  a  motion  to 
strike,  I  assume  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
germaneness  rule.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1301:  The  amendment  would  remove 
the  exceptions  to  the  coverage  of  the 
attempt  provisions— again,  a  simple 
motion  to  strike  language,  not  subject 
to  the  germaneness  rule.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1302:  Again,  a  motion  to  strike  new 
language,  and  being  a  motion  to  strike, 
not  subject  to  the  germaneness  rule.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1303:  Again,  a  motion  to  strike,  with  a 
similar  effect,  I  assume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No. 
1304:  The  amendment  would  strike 
and  insert.  I  assume  we  need  to  look  at 
the  effect  of  the  insertion,  since,  al- 
though it  is  two  amendments  in  two 
different  places,  lines  14  and  15.  it  is 
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one  provision  and  it  would  change  one 
word  in  each  of  those  two  lines.  Is  that 
subject  to  the  germaness  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  substitutes  a  knowing 
standard  for  a  reckless  standard.  This 
question  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  as  to  whether  the  know- 
ing standard  would  be  broader  than 
the  reckless  standard.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  is  not  given  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand,  and  I 
appreciate  that  statement. 

1  simply  state,  for  the  record  at  this 
time,  that  knowing  is  a  more  strict 
standard  than  reckless,  sind  I  believe 
that  the  Senate,  in  that  event,  would 
say  that  this  is  a  restrictive  change 
rather  than  a  broadening  change.  But 
I  appreciate  the  response  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  my 
friends  who  are  interested  in  this 
measure  and  are  anxious  to  go  forward 
with  it  for  taking  the  time  that  has 
been  consumed  in  these  parliamentary 
inquiries. 

I  and  others  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  changes  of 
law,  and  sdlow  me  at  this  time  to  state 
in  rather  broad  fashion  my  concern.  I 
nave  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  other  members  of  the  conamittee 
on  a  number  of  times  in  the  past.  But 
while  this  bill  flies  under  the  guise  of 
recodification,  it  is  not  simple  recodifi- 
cation. It  is  a  rewrite  of  the  criminal 
code,  and  it  is  rewritten  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
many  of  us  who  do  not  wish  to  see 
those  changes  in  the  law  to  get  at 
them  by  the  simple  amending  proce- 
dure. 

I  wish  to  highlight  at  this  time  be- 
cause although  it  will  not  be  a  prob- 
lem on  the  germaneness  question 
unless  we  get  in  a  cloture  situation,  it 
will  become  a  severe  problem  if  we  get 
into  the  cloture  situation  and  I  will 
not  attempt  now  to  get  a  fix  for  all  of 
my  problems  to  the  exclusions  of  the 
problems  that  other  Senators  may 
have,  but  I  would  hope  before  we  get 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  or  absent  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so  that  he  moves  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
we  might  be  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment by  unanimous  consent  that  will 
allow  us  to  approach  these  problems 
in  a  very  direct  way  where  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  restrictions  may 
make  it  more  difficult. 

Let  me  highlight  one  point:  There 
are  massive  changes  in  the  law  by 
omission.  This  bill  does  not  recodify 
the  existing  law.  It  leaves  much  of  ex- 
isting law  out. 

Therefore,  any  attempt  to  put  that 
existing  law  back  into  the  bill  becomes 
subject  to  the  germaneness  question 
of  broadening  the  effect  of  the  bill, 
unless  that  current  language  is  more 


restrictive  than  a  provision,  and  there 
we  get  into  one  o^he  problems  we  dis- 
cussed just  a  moment  ago  where  we 
substitute  one  section  number  for  an- 
other section  number  and  it  is  a  strike 
and  insert,  and  we  are  subject  to  an- 
other parliamentary  rule  with  respect 
to  that  strike  and  Insert. 

We  can  rewrite  amendments  if  nec- 
essary to  be  amending  the  bill  to  read 
as  follows.  We  could  indeed  cure  a  lot 
of  the  problem  by  offering  a  substitute 
text. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
do  that  because  if  you  will  note,  the 
taxpayers  have  paid  a  very  high  price 
already  to  get  us  this  far  just  in  the 
printing  of  the  bill,  and  I  know  that 
after  15  years  of  work  the  printing  of 
a  bill  is  a  very  minor  part  of  the  total 
expense  that  has  gone  into  this,  but 
the  first  424^  pages  of  this  bill  are 
simply  to  memorialize  the  fact  that 
the  committee  changed  its  mind  and 
came  out  with  a  different  product. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  have  to  go 
through  again  and  reprint  424  V^  pages 
of  language  that  have  been  stricken 
along  with  substantial  portions  of  the 
remaining  400  pages  of  the  bill  that 
would  have  to  be  restated  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion  just  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
strict  application  of  parliamentary 
procedure  with  respect  to  strike  and 
insert  and  add  new  material  and 
touching  the  bill  in  two  places. 

I  hope  before  we  get  to  that  point 
we  will  have  been  able  to  accommo- 
date to  the  desire  of  a  number  of 
Members  who  wish  to  raise  specific 
policy  issues  with  respect  to  what  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States 
should  be.  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  those  issues  without  the  in- 
terposition of  parliamentary  objec- 
tions and  the  strictures  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  that  make  it  tedious, 
time-consuming,  difficult,  and  costly 
to  the  taxpayers  to  do  that  because 
there  are  ways  in  which  each  of  these 
issues  can  be  raised  within  the  rule. 
They  just  happen  to  be  more  obtuse  in 
some  instances.  Many,  many  times 
they  would  require  the  reprinting  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pages  of 
language,  over  which  there  is  no  argu- 
ment, just  In  order  to  be  able  to 
phrase  the  question  In  such  a  way  that 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  the  stric- 
tures of  the  parliamentary  procedure. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  avoid  the 
result  of  forcing  us  into  other  less  pro- 
ductive and  more  costly  and  more 
time-consuming  channels. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  the  Parliamentarian  for  the 
responses  to  these  questions.  I  think  it 
has  helped  all  of  us  as  we  approach 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


May  I  ask  if  we  are  still  in  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  order  is  for  us 
to  be  in  morning  hour  until  12:30  p.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President  I  commend  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Idaho. 
He  has  laid  the  predicate  for  what 
some  of  us  feel  we  must  do  in  order  to 
have  a  degree  of  satisfaction  with  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  have  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  Mr.  Thurmond,  know 
that  it  is  not  comfortable  for  this  Sen- 
ator and  I  am  sure  for  others  to 
appear  to  be  putting  the  brakes  on  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  know  he  recognizes 
that  we  must  each  follow  the  dictates 
or  our  own  judgment  and  conscience. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Chair  to 
turn  its  attention  to  amendment  No. 
1308?  This  amendment  would  restore 
the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  by  reenacting  sections  591 
through  607  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  verbatim.  In  the  event  of  cloture 
would  this  amendment  be  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  effect  of  the 
substitution,  and  without  examining 
the  language  of  the  bill  no  statement 
could  be  made  about  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  germane  or  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  amendment  No. 
1309,  which  would  strike  the  sentenc- 
ing commission  in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  a 
motion  to  strike  it  would  be  per  se  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  inquire  about  amendment  No.  1310. 
This  amendment  would  remove  sec- 
tion 1344.  tampering  with  a  Govern- 
ment record,  and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree  to  the  motion  to  strike 
which  would  be  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  me  return  to  1308.  I  would  say  to 
the  Chair  I  will  consult  the  Parliamen- 
tarian privately  on  that. 

Amendment  No.  1311,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
an  amendment  which  is  a  motion  to 
strike,  which  would  t)e  germane. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
return  to  1310,  would  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  Chair  and  the 
Parliamentarian  look  at  the  second 
part  of  that  amendment  and  advise  as 
to  lines  3  through  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  part  of  the  amendment 
inserts  a  section  of  the  Code  which  is 
not  currently  contained  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  be  germane. 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  see.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  problem  that  the  able  Sena- 
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tor  from  Idaho  addressed  in  his  series 
of  inquiries.  If  we  may  assume  that  a 
cloture  motion  will  be  filed  early  on— 
and  you  always  have  to  assume  cloture 
will  be  voted— then  we  who  have  seri- 
ous questions  about  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation would  be  powerless  to  confront 
what  we  think  are  inadequacies  in  the 
legislation,  save  our  appealing  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  which  this  Sena- 
tor always  hesitates  to  do. 

In  any  case,  may  I  inquire  about 
1312. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  would  be  strike  language 
and  would,  therefore,  be  germane. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

We  move  on  to  the  next  number, 
amendment  1313.  to  restore  current 
law  with  respect  to  discrimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
another  amendment  that  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  tmd  is  a 
motion  to  strike  and  is  germane. 

The  second  adds  a  new  section  by 
reference  and,  therefore,  would  not  be 
germane. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  the  event  of  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  may  inquire  about 
amendment  No.  1314,  would  that  be 
the  same,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  answer  would 
be  the  same  with  respect  to  1314. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  other  words,  line  22 
would  be  germane;  lines  3  and  4  would 
not  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  1315.  I  assume  the 
same  would  prevail.  Lines  1  and  2 
would  be  genuaiie  and  lines  3  and  4 
would  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
making  the  rulings  for  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Chair  and  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  because  I  want  to  consult 
with  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
later  this  afternoon  I  understand 
there  is  going  to  be  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  propounded  by  the  major- 
ity leader  that  we  proceed  to  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act,  S.  1630.  At 
that  time  I  was  going  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object  and  propound  some  in- 
quiries to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Rather  than  doing 
it  at  that  time  I  think  it  would  be 
agreeable  with  him.  as  it  is  to  me.  that 
I  propound  these  inquiries  now  in  the 


same  manner  I  would  if  there  were  a 
reservation  of  rights. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  just  a  couple 
of  questions.  In  the  event  that  an 
amendment  were  offered  to  this  bill, 
the  Criminal  Code  reform  bill,  reinsti- 
tuting  the  death  penalty  or  a  substi- 
tute were  offered  which  included  a 
death  penalty  provision,  is  it  the  chair- 
man's intention  to  move  to  table  such 
amendment  or  substitute? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
personally  favor  the  death  penalty. 
But  it  is  not  included  in  this  Code  be- 
cause it  is  a  highly  controversial 
matter,  and  I  would  move  to  table  if 
such  an  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

My  other  question  is  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: In  the  event  the  motion  to  table 
such  amendment  or  substitute  failed, 
will  the  chairman  then  use  his  best  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  filing  of  a  cloture 
motion  before  at  least  a  full  day's 
debate  on  the  death  penalty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  extent  that  I  am  able  to  control 
those  events.  I  will. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  appreciate  that  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  what  his 
question  was? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Which  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  last  one. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  question  is  in  the 
event  that  a  motion  to  table  such 
amendment  or  substitute  failed 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  death  penalty  we 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes;  including  the  death 
penalty,  would  the  chairman  then  use 
his  best  efforts  to  prevent  the  filing  of 
a  cloture  motion  before  at  least  a  full 
day's  debate  on  the  death  penalty? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  question  clearly  and  I  did 
not  hear  the  response  clearly.  Could  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
what  the  response  was? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  favor  allowing  at  least  a  day's 
debate  on  the  death  penalty  question, 
if  it  came  up. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  was  the  point  I 
was  interested  in. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    as    I 
recall,     the     distinguished     minority 


leader  asked  this  morning  that  his 
leader  time,  together  with  his  special 
order  time,  be  aggregated  ajid  post- 
poned. Is  further  action  required  to 
make  sure  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  can  utilize  that  time  at 
some  time  later  in  this  day?  If  so.  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  request  would  be  in  order  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
heretofore  provided  to  the  minority 
leader  by  reason  of  the  standing  order 
and  the  special  order  be  aggregated 
and  the  total  time  resulting  therefrom 
be  reserved  for  him  until  his  request 
during  the  remainder  of  this  calendar 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  for  the  reason  of  the  con- 
venience of  Senators  it  is  desirable  not 
to  try  to  proceed  to  S.  1630  until  ap- 
proximately 12:30.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  KILLING  WILL  NOT  STOP 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  indisputably  one  of  the  most 
impressive  young  men  in  America  is 
George  F.  Will. 

That  does  not  mean  that  everyone 
always  agrees  with  George  on  every 
position  he  takes,  but  he  is  a  remark- 
ably dedicated  young  man.  Senator 
Baker  and  I  were  just  discussing  that 
we  both  wished  we  had  his  vocabulary. 

I  first  met  George  shortly  after  I 
came  to  the  Senate  when  he  served 
briefly  as  a  member  of  my  staff.  Since 
that  time  his  career  has  taken  flight.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  journalists  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  is  a  column  by 
George  Will  entitled  "The  Killing  Will 
Not  Stop." 

Indirectly.  George  Will  addresses 
himself  to  the  abortion  issue,  but  most 
specifically  addresses  that  final  ques- 
tion that  we  all  must  confront  at  one 
time  or  another  in  this  legislative 
body,  the  question  of  the  deliberate 
termination  of  an  innocent  human 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  discuss  George  Will's  com- 
ments as  published  this  morning,  but  I 
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do  hope  that  all  Senators  will  take  the 
time  to  read  his  column  because  it  is 
based  on  a  personal  experience  by 
George  and  Mrs.  Will  with  a  little 
fellow  now  10  years  old  named  Jona- 
than Will. 

I  will  say  no  more  except  to  expha- 
slze  the  difference  between  a  court  de- 
cision within  recent  days  and  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Will. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned article  by  George  P.  Will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  22.  1982] 

Thk  Killihg  Will  Not  Stop 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

The  baby  was  bom  in  Bloomington.  Ind., 
the  sort  of  academic  community  where  med- 
ical facilities  are  more  apt  to  be  excellent 
than  moral  Judgments  are.  Like  one  of  every 
700  or  so  babies,  this  one  had  Down's  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect  involving  varying  de- 
grees of  retardation  and,  sometimes,  serious 
physical  defects. 

The  baby  needed  serious  but  feasible  sur- 
gery to  enable  food  to  reach  its  stomach. 
The  parents  refused  the  surgery,  and  pre- 
sumably refused  to  yield  custody  to  any  of 
the  couples  eager  to  become  the  baby's 
guardians.  The  parents  chose  to  st&rve  their 
baby  to  death. 

Their  lawyer  concocted  an  Orwelllan  eu- 
phemism for  this  refusal  of  potentially  life- 
saving  treatment— "Treatment  to  do  noth- 
ing." It  is  an  old  story:  language  must  be 
mutilated  when  a  perfumed  rationalization 
of  an  act  is  incompatible  with  a  straightfor- 
ward description  of  the  act. 

Indiana  courts,  accommodating  the  law  to 
the  Zeitgeist,  refused  to  order  surgery,  and 
thus  sanctioned  the  homicide.  Common 
sense  and  common  usage  require  use  of  the 
word  "homicide."  The  law  usually  encom- 
passes homicides  by  negligence.  The  Indiana 
killing  was  worse.  It  was  the  result  of  pre- 
meditated, aggressive,  tenacious  action,  in 
the  hospital  and  In  courts. 

Such  homicides  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered aberrations,  or  culturally  Incongruous. 
They  are  part  of  a  social  program  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  adults  by  authorizing 
adults  to  destroy  inconvenient  young  life. 
The  parents'  legal  arguments,  conducted  in 
private,  reportedly  emphasized— what 
else?— "freedom  of  choice. "  The  freedom  to 
choose  to  kill  inconvenient  life  is  being  ex- 
tended, precisely  as  predicted,  beyond  fetal 
life  to  categories  of  Inconvenient  infants, 
such  as  Down's  syndrome  babies.  TTiere  is 
no  reason— none— to  doubt  that  if  the  baby 
had  not  had  Down's  syndrome  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  ordered  without  hesi- 
tation, almost  certainly,  by  the  parents  or,  if 
not  by  them,  by  the  courts.  Therefore  the 
baby  was  killed  because  It  was  retarded.  I 
defy  the  parents  and  their  medical  and  legal 
accomplices  to  explain  why,  by  the  princi- 
ples affirmed  in  this  case,  parents  do  not 
have  a  right  to  kill  by  calculated  neglect  any 
Down's  syndrome  child— regardless  of  any 
medical  need— or  any  other  baby  that  par- 
ents decide  would  be  Inconvenient. 

Indeed,  the  parents'  lawyer  implied  as 
much  when.  Justifying  the  starvation,  he 
emphasized  that  even  if  successful  the  sur- 
gery would  not  have  corrected  the  retarda- 


tion. That  is,  the  Down's  syndrome  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  starving  the  baby.  But  the 
broader  message  of  this  case  is  that  being 
an  unwanted  baby  is  a  capital  of  fe^ise. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  vir- 
tually unrestricted  right  to  kill  fetuses.  Crit- 
ics of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because  the 
court  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionably 
is  alive,  is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  were 
alarmed  also  because  the  court,  having  Inco- 
herently emphasized  "viability."  offered  no 
intelligible,  let  alone  serious,  reason  why 
birth  should  be  the  point  at  which  discre- 
tionary killing  stops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 

The  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  portions  of  the  "abortion 
rights  "  movement,  have  always  *  pointed 
beyond  abortion,  toward  something  like  the 
Indiana  outcome,  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kill.  Some  people  have  used  the  silly 
argument  that  is  impossible  to  know  when 
life  begins.  (The  serious  argument  is  about 
when  a  "person"  protectable  by  law  should 
be  said  to  exist,)  So  what  could  be  done 
about  the  awkward  fact  that  a  newborn, 
even  a  retarded  newborn,  is  so  Incontestably 
alive? 

The  trick  is  to  argue  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newborns,  like  the  lives  of  fe- 
tuses, are  not  sufficiently  "meaningful"— a 
word  that  figured  in  1973  ruling— to  merit 
any  protection  that  Inconveniences  an 
adult's  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Indiana  parents  consulted  with  doc- 
tors about  the  "treatment"  they  chose.  But 
this  was  not  at  any  point,  in  any  sense,  a 
medical  decision.  Such  homicides  in  hospi- 
tals are  common  and  will  become  more  so 
now  that  a  state's  courts  have  given  them 
an  imprimatur.  There  should  be  Interesting 
litigation  now  that  Indiana  courts — whether 
they  understand  this  or  not— are  going  to 
decide  which  categories  of  new-boms  (be- 
sides Down's  syndrome  children)  can  be 
killed  by  mandatory  neglect. 

Hours  after  the  baby  died,  the  parents' 
lawyer  was  on  the  "CBS  Moming  News" 
praising  his  clients'  '"courage."  He  said, 
'"The  easiest  thing  would  have  been  to 
defer,  let  somebody  else  make  that  deci- 
sion." Oh?  Someone  had  to  deliberate  about 
whether  or  not  to  starve  the  baby?  When 
did  It  become  natural,  even  necessary,  in  In- 
diana for  parents  to  sit  around  debating 
whether  to  love  or  starve  their  newborns? 

The  lawyer  said  it  was  a  "no-win  situa- 
tion" because  "there  would  have  been  hor- 
rific trauma— trauma  to  the  child  who 
would  never  have  enjoyed— a  quality  of  life 
of— of  any  sort,  trauma  to  the  family, 
trauma  to  society."  In  this  "no-wln"  situa- 
tion, the  parents  won:  the  county  was  pre- 
vented from  ordering  surgery;  prospective 
adopters  were  frustrated:  the  baby  is  dead. 
Furthermore,  how  is  society  traumatized 
whenever  a  Down's  syndrome  baby  Is  not 
killed?  It  was,  I  believe,  Oeorge  Orwell  who 
warned  that  insincerity  is  the  enemy  of  sen- 
sible language. 

Someone  should  counsel  the  counselor  to 
stop  babbling  about  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren not  having  "any  sort"  of  quality  of  life. 
The  task  of  convincing  communities  to  pro- 
vide services  and  human  sympathy  for  the 
retarded  is  difficult  enough  without  inco- 
herent lawyers  laying  down  the  law  about 
whose  life  does  and  whose  does  not  have 
"meaning." 

The  Washington  Post  headlined  its 
report:  "The  Demise  of  Infant  Doe  "  (the 
name  used  in  court).  "Demise. "  indeed.  That 


suggests  an  event  unplanned,  even  perhaps 
unexplained.  ("The  Demise  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"?)  The  Post's  story  began: 

"An  Indiana  couple,  backed  by  the  state's 
highest  court  and  the  family  doctor,  allowed 
their  severely  retarded  newborn  baby  to  die 
last  Thursday  night. .  . 

But  "severely  retarded'"  is  a  misjudgment 
(also  appearing  in  The  New  York  Times) 
that  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cases 
like  the  one  in  Indiana.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
baby  would  have  been  '"severely  retarded." 
A  small  fraction  of  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren are  severely  retarded.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation caiuiot  be  known  at  birth.  Fur- 
thermore, such  children  are  dramatically  re- 
sponsive to  Infant  stimulation  and  other 
early  interventions.  But.  like  other  children, 
they  need  to  eat. 

When  a  commentator  has  a  direct  person- 
al Interest  In  an  issue,  it  behooves  him  to 
say  so.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Down's 
syndrome  citizens.  (Citizens  is  what  Down's 
syndrome  children  are  if  they  avoid  being 
homicide  victims  in  hospitals.) 

Jonathan  Will,  10,  fourth-grader  and  Ori- 
oles fan  (and  the  best  Wlffle-ball  hitter  in 
southern  Maryland),  has  Down's  syndrome. 
He  does  not  "suffer  from"  (as  newspapers 
are  wont  to  say)  Down's  syndrome.  He  suf- 
fers from  nothing,  except  anxiety  about  the 
Orioles'  lousy  start. 

He  is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  But  he  is 
bound  to  have  quite  enough  problems  deal- 
ing with  society— receiving  rights,  let  alone 
empathy.  He  can  do  without  people  likj 
Infant  Doe's  parents,  and  courts  like  Indi- 
ana's asserting  by  their  actions  the  principle 
that  people  like  him  are  less  than  fully 
human.  On  the  evidence,  Down's  syndrome 
citizens  have  little  to  learn  about  being 
human  from  the  people  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Infant  Doe. 

Mr,  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OP  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
principals  who  are  directly  involved  in 
the  maruigement  of  S.  1630  or  have  ex- 
pressed a  particular  interest  in  it  are 
now  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Criminal 
Reform  Act  of  1981,  S.  1630. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated a  number  of  times.  I  anticipat- 
ed that  there  might  be  objection,  and 
indeed,  there  might  be  objections  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But  I  believe  in 
keeping  with  the  commitments  I  have 
made  it  is  necessary  to  move  to  the 
consideration  of  that  item. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1630,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 
of  1981. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Senators  may  wish  to 
debate  that  motion.  I  have  no  desire  to 
deprive  anyone  of  that  privilege. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  permit  Mem- 
bers to  gather  up  on  each  side  before 
they  subject  themselves  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  my  motion,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonom.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.       

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALBERTVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
25TH  REUNION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Albertville  High  School  class 
of  1957  will  soon  be  celebrating  their 
25th  class  reunion.  The  reunion  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  May  8  at  the  lovely 
Guntersville  State  Park.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  Hal  Hayes,  will  be  presiding  over 
the  festivities  that  night,  just  as  he 
served  as  class  president  25  years  ago. 

AlbertviUe  High  School,  located  in 
the  heart  of  Marshall  County  in 
northeast  Alabama,  has  a  fine  history, 
replete  with  the  contributions  its 
alumni  have  made  to  my  home  State. 
The  class  of  1957  is  surely  no  excep- 
tion, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  these  fine  alumni  of  Albertville 
High  School  by  including  their  names 
here,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  class  of  1957  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Class  op  1957.  Albertvillk  High  School 

Joyce  Alexander  Buchanan,  Bobby  Joe 
Allen,  Jerry  Anderson,  Ray  Arnold,  Carolyn 
Bailey  Perry,  Carolyn  Baird  Jones,  Jean 
Baker  Gibson,  Jim  Beam,  Jerry  Beam, 
Helen  Benefield  Strange,  Barbara  Benson 
Elliott,  Dot  Bishop  Cooper,  Margaret  Bobo 
Hlnson,  Leona  Brandon  Terrell,  Harold 
Brothers,  Jerry  Burgess,  Jo  Ann  Camp  Mas- 
ters, Mary  Joan  Camp  Ward,  Joyce  Can- 
Smith,  Wendell  Charles,  Albert  Childress, 
Eugene  Cllnes,  Mary  Coffey  Leonard,  Marie 
Cook  Monroe.  Ann  Culbert  Johnson, 
Hughie  Lee  Davis,  Syble  Duckett  Allen, 
Emest  Duke,  Wayne  Dye,  Jody  Elrod,  Mary 
Frances  Elrod  Whitaker. 

Barbara  Ellis  Hinton,  William  England. 
Ann  Ennis  McMurray,  Jean  Ennis  Ratcliff, 
Mona  Fricks  Eason,  J.  C.  Garrison,  Martha 
Gillllan  Vinson,  James  Gore.  Julian  Ann 
Greer  Hampton,  Betty  Paye  Hall,  Dorothy 
Hall  Lee,  Edwin  Hall.  Lona  Hall  Charles, 
Larry  Haney,  Marlene  Hill  Hard,  Wayne 
Hari>er,  Hal  Haynes,  Martha  Hunt  Nelson, 


Jack  Henry,  Jackie  Johnson  Randolph,  Jo 
Ann  Pell  Johnson,  Loyce  Ann  Johnson 
Bearden,  Hamp  Johnston,  Clara  Jones  Phil- 
lips, Margaret  Nell  Karr  Comett,  Jim  Lang. 
Jimmy  Lindsey,  Marrell  Lusk  Reynolds, 
David  Luther,  Forrest  Mardis,  Peggy  Mar- 
oney  Hill,  Franklin  Mayes,  Olan  Morton, 
Ralph  Morton,  Joyce  Miller  Oliver,  Stan 
Nelson,  Geneta  Moore,  Mary  Moore  Baker, 
Gay  Mason.  Johnny  Ownes,  Jerry  Perkins, 
Helen  Currie  Morrison.  John  Gordon 
Pierce.  Margaret  Pope  Ellis,  Marie  Pope 
Carter,  Myra  Ragsdale,  Joyce  Rains  West- 
brooks,  Mary  Sue  Reaves. 

Gaynell  Holmes,  Gerald  Richey,  Jerome 
Richey,  Mike  Richey,  Jimmle  Rives  Phillips, 
Alton  Rogers,  Milton  Rogers,  Franklin  Rut- 
ledge,  Doyle  Slaten,  Una  Slaton  Battles, 
Benny  Frank  Smith,  Gerald  Smith,  Joyce 
Smith  Cavett,  Roy  Smith,  Maylar  Spear 
Huckeba,  Norma  Jean  Stephens,  Ruth 
Spurgeon  Ballentine,  Johnny  Stames, 
Brenda  Sue  Oass,  Bobby  Stephens,  Carole 
Teague  Bailey,  Dean  Templeton,  Ronald 
Thompson,  Barbara  Warren  Todd,  Lynda 
Wilson  Haney,  Claire  Williamson  Gray, 
Sandra  Wilson  Hackney,  Sue  Wilson 
McCoy,  Gerald  Wolfe,  Robert  Bain,  DlUard 
Amos,  Jerry  Cordell,  Ovella  White  Edmund- 
son,  Donald  Gray,  Jimmy  Holder,  Tommy 
Owens,  Shirley  Knight  Troxtel,  Mary 
Hooper  Johnson,  Carolyn  Jones  Stoner, 
Jerry  Snow,  Frank  Garrison,  Margaret  Ben- 
efield Grice. 


THE  NIGHT  BELONGED  TO 
BEVILL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Clair  News-Aegis,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Pell  City,  Ala. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Night  Be- 
longed to  Bevill,"  certainly  shows  the 
depth  of  respect,  admiration,  and  love 
the  citizens  of  Tom  Bevill's  congres- 
sional district  hold  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  in  their  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  have  known  Tom 
Bevill  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
come  to  realize  just  how  important 
this  able  legislator  is  to  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  and  to  the 
entire  State  of  Alabama. 

I  would  be  on  my  feet  for  hours  if  I 
even  attempted  to  list  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  this  great  and  dis- 
tinguished Representative.  However,  I 
feel  compelled  to  tell  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  of  one  particular  achieve- 
ment of  Representative  Bevill  that  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  his  dis- 
trict and  to  the  people  of  our  State. 
Like  our  good  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  Mississippi 
Senator  John  Stenwis,  Tom  Bevill 
has  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  In  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  arid  Water  Development, 
Tom  Bevill  has  won  battle  after 
battle  for  continued  funding  of  the 
crucial  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. 


It  is  with  only  partial  jest  that  I  sug- 
gest that  this  crucial  public  works 
project  may  one  day  be  known  not  as 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee,  but  rather 
the  Tennessee-TombevlU  Waterway. 

Tom  Bevill  Is  a  gifted,  honest,  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  I  feel  fortu- 
nate to  count  him  as  a  colleague  and  I 
shall  always  cherish  his  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "The  Night  Be- 
longed to  Bevill"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Night  Belonged  to  Bevill 
(By  Mike  Moser) 

He  could  have  been  a  movie  star,  the  long 
hours  In  Washington  D.C.  having  no  effect 
on  his  handsome,  trim  frame.  He  stances  tall 
and  erect,  as  one  would  expect  a  pillar  in 
the  community  to  stand. 

He  has  aged  gracefully  and  the  gray  that 
runs  through  his  hair  actually  complements 
his  appearance.  One  feels  like  he  is  listening 
to  a  school  master  and  when  he  finishes 
sr»eaklng,  you  get  the  impression  that  he 
has  spoken  to  you  individually,  Instead  of  to 
a  room  of  175  people. 

You  feel  the  authority  this  man  carries,  as 
he  enters  the  room.  Instead  of  feeling  In- 
timidated by  the  position  he  holds,  one  feels 
a  kinship  to  him  and  you  are  glad  you  got  to 
see,  even  If  you  don't  give  a  hoot  about  poli- 
tics. 

He's  the  kind  of  man  you  would  want  for  a 
grandfather  of  your  kids,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  kind  of  man  you  want  your  chil- 
dren to  grow  and  be  like. 

A  gentleman's  gentleman. 

It's  little  wonder  the  people  of  St.  Clair 
County  love  Tom  Bevill. 

And  it's  always  nice  to  honor  a  man  In  his 
own  time.  Too  often  we  forget  to  say  thanlts 
while  we  still  can  and  the  gratitude  is  never 
heard  by  the  honoree  until  it  is  read  at  the 
final  parting. 

Of  all  the  places  I  have  worked,  all  the 
elected  officials  and  politicians  I  have  been 
associated  with,  talked  to  and  observed,  I 
have  never  met  a  man  of  Tom  Bevill's  stat- 
ure. 

Congressman  Tom  Bevill  is  a  man  of 
power  and  position  In  Washington  these 
days.  He  is  a  respected  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and,  like  Judge  H.  E. 
Holladay  stated  the  other  night,  his 
achievements  and  successes  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Said  Holladay.  "Tom  Bevill  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  every  endeavor  he  has 
been  in."  Distinguished.  Marked  by  emi- 
nence, or  excellence,  Webster  defines.  It 
couldn't  have  been  better  said. 

In  this  day  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  of 
our  elected  leaders,  here  is  a  man  who  car- 
ries the  absolute  trust  of  his  constituents 
and  98  percent  of  the  voters  can't  be  all 
wrong. 

The  Congressman  brushed  off  that  per- 
centage with  a  Joke,  commenting  that  he 
couldn't  be  that  upset  that  two  percent  of 
the  voters  mismarked  their  ballots.  He  could 
very  well  have  been  right. 

What  makes  this  man  so  popular? 

Certainly  all  the  qualities  listed  above, 
and  they  are  genuine  (you  won't  find  the 
hypocritical  Southern  drag  in  his  accent) 
and  have  not  hurt  him. 
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Of  personal  experience.  I  can  testify  that 
his  office  is  responsive  and  efficient.  Cer- 
tainly, all  problems  cannot  be  solved,  not 
even  by  Tom  Bevill.  But  I  have  found  his 
staff  to  be  responsive  and  accommodating 
and  If  the  Job  can  be  done,  it  will  be  done  by 
Tom  Bevill  and  his  staff. 

We  will  never  get  over  the  amazement  of 
Bevill  s  role  in  getting  a  national  food  stamp 
regulation  clarified  within  a  day  after  he 
was  made  aware  of  a  snafu  in  newly  adopted 
policies  that  prevented  a  Pell  City  family 
from  emergency  aid.  I  Just  never  would  have 
believed  that  Washington  could  respond 
that  fast. 

There  have  been  so  many  other  cases  of 
his  assistance  across  this  Congressional  Dis- 
trict that  we  will  never  luiow  Just  how  much 
Tom  BevUl's  presence  in  Washington  has 
benefited  us. 

In  a  time  when  this  country  so  desperate- 
ly needs  honest  men.  St.  Clair  County  has 
Tom  Bevill,  and  with  the  tandem  represen- 
Ution  of  Bevill  and  Congressman  Richard 
Shelby.  St.  Clair  will  be  one  of  the  most 
well-represented  counties  in  the  coiintry. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
quorum  and  the  immediately  preced- 
ing quoruim.  which  was  interrupted 
only  briefly  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  amother  purpose,  has 
been  going  now  for  roughly  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

The  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  is  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Criminal  Code 
measure.  I  have  no  desire  to  rush  this 
along:  but,  by  the  same  token,  I  have 
no  desire  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  We  need  to  put  the  question 
on  the  motion  or  there  must  be  signifi- 
cant debate  or  there  must  be  some 
other  arrangement  to  provide  some 
certainty  to  Senators  as  to  when  we 
are  going  to  resolve  this  issue. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers win  now  engage  in  debate  on  this 
motion,  if  they  care  to.  If  they  do  not 
care  to,  I  hope  the  Chair  will  put  the 
question  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

I  also  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
intends  to  file  a  cloture  motion,  under 
rule  XXII,  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I 
have  signed  that  cloture  motion:  I  sup- 
port that  effort. 

The  Senate  has  to  deal  with  this 
issue.  It  is  before  the  Senate  after 
having  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  chairman 
has  urged  its  consideration,  and  I  had 
committed  to  him  that  when  we  had 


the  opportunity,  I  would  schedule  it, 
and  I  am  attempting  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement.  I 
urge  that  if  there  is  to  be  debate  on 
this  motion,  it  occur  now.  Otherwise.  I 
intended  to  do  one  of  several  things, 
including  either  asking  the  Chair  to 
put  the  question  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed or  having  a  live  quorum  to  assem- 
ble Senators,  so  that  we  can  try  to  ar- 
range further  procedure  of  the  Senate. 
But  we  certainly  should  not  consume 
the  remainder  of  this  day  in  dilatory 
quorums. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  - 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  some  time  re- 
served under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  22  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not 
need  that  much  time.  I  may  need  5 
minutes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LETS  START  THE  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  now  time  for  action  on  the 
budget.  Ten  weeks  ago,  the  President 
submitted  a  budget  that  was  rejected— 
not  by  vote,  but  by  expressions  of  sen- 
timents, publicly  and  otherwise— by 
Democrats,  many  Republicans — Sena- 
tors. Governors,  mayors,  and  other 
public  officials — the  financial  markets, 
and  businessmen  across  the  Nation. 
The  day  after  the  President  submitted 
that  budget.  I  asked  him  to  take  it 
back  and  resubmit  a  budget  with  ac- 
ceptable deficits.  This  was  a  thing  I 
had  done  before  with  the  President  of 
my  own  party.  Mr.  Carter.  I  suggested 
that  Mr.  Carter  revise  his  budget  on 
one  occasion,  and  he  did. 

Five  weeks  ago.  I  was  directed,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus — 41  members  out  of  the  46 
who  attended  the  caucus— to  send 
budget  and  revenue  proposals  to  the 
President  that,  if  implemented,  would 
have  slashed  more  than  $100  billion 
from  the  deficit  over  3  years. 

We  E>emocrats  considered  these  to 
be  important  proposals.  However,  in 
that  regard,  we  were  disappointed  that 
the  answer  to  our  correspondence 
came  not  from  the  President  but  from 
an  assist^mt  to  the  President. 

This  was  not  encouraging.  I  do  not 
even  know  that  the  President  ever  saw 
the  response  that  was  sent  to  me. 

I  wrote  the  letter  at  the  direction  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  wrote  represent- 
ing  the   unanimous   vote   of   the   41 


Senate  Democrats  in  the  conference, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  continuing  dialog  and 
cooperation  on  this  vital  issue.  I  be- 
lieve my  Democrat  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  deserved  a  reply  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  not 
from  an  aide. 

Our  letter  was  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  good  faith.  We  felt  that  we 
made  worthwhile  proposals,  and  we 
thought  then— and  we  think  now— 
that  the  response  should  have  come  to 
us  from  the  President,  not  from  an  as- 
sistant to  the  President. 

Four  weeks  ago,  secret  negotiations 
began  between  the  White  House  and 
some  Members  of  Congress.  A  few 
days  later,  the  President  downgraded 
those  negotiations  from  "negotia- 
tions" to  "discussions"  and  said  that 
his  Chief  of  Staff,  Jim  Baker,  could 
listen  but  could  not  bargain  for  him, 
the  President. 

I  am  certain  that  every  participant 
in  these  discussions  has  been  working 
in  absolute  good  faith  and  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  in  mind. 
Unfortunately,  the  President  has  re- 
mained on  the  sidelines,  and  without 
him,  little  may  ever  be  accomplished. 

None  of  these  avenues  has  brought  a 
bit  of  relief  to  our  Nation's  economy. 
Meanwhile,  thousands  of  businesses 
have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy,  un- 
employment has  reached  40-year 
record  levels,  and  the  gross  national 
product,  we  are  told  today,  has 
dropped  another  3.9  percent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
will  be  further  discussions  this  after- 
noon between  Mr.  Jim  Baker,  of  the 
White  House,  and  certain  Members  of 
the  other  body  and  possibly  one  or  two 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate— 
and  Senate  Republicans.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  for 
the  Senate  to  begin  action  on  this 
budget. 

Last  week,  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  indicated  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  should  begin  its 
work  by  the  end  of  this  week.  I  agree 
with  that  assessment.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  should  meet  in  the 
next  few  days  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  all  suggested  alter- 
natives to  it,  and  the  members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  stand  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  those  budget  meetings. 

With  long-term  interest  rates  stay- 
ing at  near  record  levels,  we  should  be 
exploring  every  possible  way  to  reduce 
these  astronomical  deficits. 

We  may  not  all  agree  in  every  in- 
stance with  whatever  proposal  may  be 
submitted,  but  at  least  we  ought  to  be 
working  and  voting.  We  are  not  voting. 
The  committee  is  not  voting:  the 
Senate  is  not  voting.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  must  act  quickly— 
and  I  should  say  act  now— because  if 
these  talks  fail,  we  will  be  left  later 
with  nothing  for  all  our  patience 
except     gaping     deficits,     and     even 
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higher  interest  rates,  and  additional 
time  lost. 

The  Senate  has  a  constitutional  and 
moral  responsibility  to  legislate.  It  has 
a  statutory  responsibility  to  report  a 
first  budget  resolution  by  May  15.  If 
we  miss  that  deadline,  we  will  face  the 
harsh  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  people  want 
action.  They  do  not  want  lines  drawn 
in  the  dirt,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
hear  high  public  officials  telling  one 
another  to  "put  up  or  shut  up".  They 
do  not  want  just  talk.  They  want  lower 
deficits,  not  high  theatrics. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  understand  the 
urgent  necessity  to  begin  action  in  our 
Budget  Committee  at  least  by  early 
next  week.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  when 
the  country  most  needs  it  and  the 
people  cry  out  for  it.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  hsu^h  verdict  of  the  American 
people  this  November  will  be  rendered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
President  on  February  10.  1982.  and 
the  reply  dated  February  17,  1982 
signed  by  Kenneth  M.  Duberstein.  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  and  my  letter 
on  behalf  of  the  Democractic  Caucus 
dated  March  16.  1982,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  letter  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  April  16,  1982,  1  month 
later,  and  signed  again  by  Kenneth  M. 
Duberstein,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  or  THE  Democratic  Leader. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  10,  1982. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  a  most  sobering  request.  I  believe  you 
should  withdraw  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed fiscal  1983  budget,  and  re-submit  a 
budget  that  provides  for  much  lower  defi- 
cits, and  makes  use  of  more  realistic  as- 
sumptions. 

There  has  been  bipartisan  concern  in  Con- 
gress, and  among  state  officials,  about  the 
size  of  the  deficits  projected  in  your  budget. 
Economists  of  all  political  stripes  believe 
that  it  contains  economic  assumptions 
which  are  overly  optimistic. 

The  lesson  of  last  year's  budget  and  tax 
bills  should  be  clear.  Inaccurate  economic 
forecasts  do  not  help  the  Nation.  In  fact, 
the  ability  of  investors  to  trust  government 
predictions  is  crucial  to  the  economic  recov- 
ery we  all  earnestly  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  for  a  docu- 
ment we  In  Congress  can  work  with;  one 
based  on  realistic  assumptions:  one  which 
shows  a  much  clearer  trend  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  1980.  under  similar  circum- 
stances. President  Carter  took  the  bold  step 
of  substantially  revising  his  fiscal  year  1981 
budget. 

It  is  my  hope  you  will  take  the  same  kind 
of  courageous  step,  as  a  necessary  start  to 
true  economic  recovery. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  17,  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Democratic  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  reply  t)  your  letter  of  February 
10.  requesting  that  he  withdraw  his  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  and  submit  a  revised  one. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  econo- 
my today  is  far  different  from  the  one  we 
inherited  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  It 
was  because  policies  of  recent  decades  did 
not  work  that  President  Reagan  initiated 
his  Program  for  Economic  Recovery  with 
submission  of  his  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
last  year.  That  budget  was  based  on  funda- 
mental reductions  In  the  growth  of  Federal 
expenditures,  reductions  In  taxes  that  sap 
business  investment  and  personal  savings, 
and  reductions  in  regulation  and  inefficien- 
cy that  compromise  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  American  economic  system.  President 
Reagan's  program  also  called  for  consistent 
monetary  policy  to  reduce  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

The  President  believes  very  strongly  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made.  We  are 
bringing  the  budget  under  control.  We  are 
winning  the  battle  against  Inflation.  We  are 
bringing  down  interest  rates.  And,  as  the 
I»resident  recently  stated,  "we  are  returning 
resources  and  responsibilities  to  the  people 
that  will  mean  more  savings,  more  freedom, 
more  economic  opportunity  and  more  Jobs 
for  all  Americans." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  economic  mess  that  devel- 
oped over  the  last  50  years  is  not  going  to 
disappear  overnight.  The  President's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  holds  firm  to  the  course 
he  has  charted  for  recovery,  a  course  that  is 
as  clear  as  it  is  essential. 

As  the  President  has  suggested,  "there 
will  always  be  room  for  improvement  in  any 
budget  and  any  economic  policy.  Where  fur- 
ther savings  can  be  found,  or  a  better  way  of 
meeting  agreed  upon  goals  can  be  worked 
out.  I  pledge  my  full  cooperation." 

But  nothing  would  be  more  misunder- 
stood by  the  American  people  or  by  the  fi- 
nancial markets  than  for  the  President  to 
change  policies  which  are  fundamentally 
sound. 

The  President  hopes  that  in  the  spirit  of 
furthering  this  country's  economic  recovery 
that  you  will  Join  us  in  making  this  year's 
budget  effort  a  truly  bipartisan  one. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Ditberstein. 
Assistant  to  the  President 

U.S.  Senate. 
OmcE  OP  THE  Democratic  Leader. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16.  1982. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  At  the  instruction  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  Conference,  I  am 
writing  to  you  about  the  frightening  budget 
outlook.  According  to  the  bipartisan  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  your  deficits  will 
add  $390  billion  to  the  national  debt  In  the 
next  three  years.  The  deficit  will  be  $140 
billion  in  FY  1985  alone.  Deficits  of  this 
magnitude  will  contribute  significantly  to 
continued  high  interest  rates  which.  In  turn, 
will  retard  or  abort  economic  recovery. 
Unless  swift  and  effective  action  is  taken  to 
reduce  these  deficits  we  will  face  continued 
recession  and  high  unemployment,  record 
business  failures,  the  possible  collapse  of 


the  housing,  auto  and  thrift  industries  and. 
according  to  many  economic  forecasters,  a 
possible  depression.  The  country  needs  an 
immediate  mid-course  correction  in  the  eco- 
nomic plan. 

You  recently  said  that  these  large  deficits 
are  a  "necessary  evil."  We  do  not  agree  with 
that.  You  have  also  said  that  any  budget  re- 
duction by  Congress  must  come  without 
changes  in  your  defense  buildup  or  the  1981 
tax  act.  We  do  not  agree  with  that  either. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  budget  will 
never  be  balanced  under  your  conditions.  To 
eliminate  deficits  by  1985  without  altering 
your  defense  or  tax  policies  would  require  a 
60%  cut  in  all  non-defense,  non-social  securi- 
ty activities  of  the  federal  government.  This 
is  not  a  political  statement,  nor  an  ideologi- 
cal oAe.  This  is  a  statement  of  simple  arith- 
metic. We  cannot  get  there  from  here  under 
your  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  attempting  to 
provoke  a  [>olltlcal  deadlock  but  to  avoid 
one.  We  believe  that  the  seriousness  and 
magnitude  of  our  present  economic  crisis 
permits  neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans, 
neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  position  of  ideological  or 
political  rigidity.  For  our  part.  Senate 
Democrats  are  willing  to  consider  carefully 
all  of  your  spending  cut  proposals.  We  will 
also  give  responsible  consideration  to  your 
revenue  enhancers  and  management  initia- 
tives. 

We  ask  that  you  submit  a  new  FY  1983 
budget  incorporating  lower  deficits  and  a 
commitment  to  a  balanced  budget.  To  that 
end,  we  suggest  that  you  consider  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  designed  to  help  meet 
these  goals: 

1.  Scrutinize  all  parts  of  the  federal 
budget  including  the  Pentagon  budget  to 
eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  to  im- 
prove management,  and  to  explore  all  areas 
of  potential  savings; 

2.  Defer  the  third  year  of  the  1981  individ- 
ual income  tax  cut; 

3.  Defer  indexing  the  tax  code; 

4.  Significantly  modify  the  leasing  provi- 
sion of  the  1981  tax  cut,  and  close  other  tax 
loopholes. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  this  effort 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  must  be  met  by 
a  more  moderate  monetary  policy.  Only 
then  will  interest  rates  be  reduced  and  re- 
covery permitted.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  Administration  urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  response  to  fiscal  tighten- 
ing, to  move  to  a  less  restrictive  monetary 
policy  and  thereby  reduce  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  our  economy  needs  a  new 
economic  policy.  The  American  people 
rightly  expect  us  to  quit  trying  to  blame 
each  other  and  to  work  together  in  a  non- 
partisan fashion  to  help  solve  our  nation's 
serious  problems.  We  are  ready  to  work  with 
you  to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise  that 
will  get  our  economy  moving  again. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  April  16,  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Democratic  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  16 
which  you  transmitted  at  the  Instruction  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  Conference. 

As  you  know,  the  President  feels  very 
strongly  that: 

We  must  get  deficits  under  control  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  succeeding  lower  defi- 
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until  our  balanced  budget 


cits  each  year 
goal  Is  reached. 

The  Federal  Government  has  for  too  long 
taken.  In  the  form  of  taxes,  too  much  from 
American  citizens. 

We  must  ensure  a  strong  national  defense. 

The  evils  of  inflation  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a  permanent  way. 

Government  spending  Is  out  of  control 
and  for  the  good  of  all  Americans  must  t>e 
restrained  at  a  reasonable  level,  provided  a 
safety  net  Is  in  place  to  protect  Americans 
who  truly  need  Federal  assistance. 

It  was  with  these  basic  principles  in  mind 
that  our  budget  was  prepared.  We  have 
sUted  many  times  that  we  are  quite  wiUmg 
to  review  comprehensive  budget  alternatives 
presented  to  us  by  Members  of  Congress. 
However,  we  hold  firm  to  the  principles  out- 
lined above. 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  Intensive  bi- 
partisan discussions  on  the  budget  over  the 
last  several  weeks  between  representatives 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
We've  approached  these  talks  In  a  construc- 
tive and  conciliatory  spirit  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  As  the  President  has  said.  "We 
must  join  together  to  bring  down  deficits, 
bring  down  Interest  rates  and  revive  the 
economy."  We  know  that  you  agree  with 
this  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  to  achieve  these  results. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

KDrifCTH  M.  OUBKRSTTIN. 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  who.  I  think,  has  made  a 
very  important  statement  about  the 
need  to  move  ahead  here  in  the  Senate 
with  the  issue  of  crafting  a  Federal 
budget.  I  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
know,  however,  that  we  have  a  budget 
before  us  now  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that,  insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  Judge,  is  unacceptable  to 
all  100  Senators. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
Senator  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who 
is  prepared  to  support  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  its 
present  form.  Some  have  very  wide 
areas  of  difference,  others  less  so.  but 
I  cannot  find  a  person  who  is  support- 
ing it  as  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
people  who  are  in  the  administration 
and  work  for  the  President  apparently 
do  not  support  the  budget  either  de- 
spite the  fact  that  It  is  a  statement  of 
the  administration  that  is  sitting  on 
the  table  today  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  there  have  been  no  sugges- 
tions or  recommendations  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  how  it  might  be 
changed. 

The  problem  I  think  is  this,  that  the 
economic  plan  that  is  in  place  right 
now  is  not  working.  Reaganomics  is 
not  working.  The  country  is  in  serious 
economic  trouble.  My  State  is  in  the 


worst  shape  of  the  50  States.  The  un- 
employment rate  in  Michigan  at  the 
present  time  Is  17  percent.  We  have 
725.000  people  out  of  work  in  my" State 
that  we  know  by  name.  We  have  an- 
other 100.000  people  out  of  work  in  my 
State  who  are  not  even  counted  in  the 
statistics  any  more  because  they  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  I  know  we  have 
other  discouraged  workers  and  work- 
ers who  are  underemployed  in  the 
State.  So.  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say 
that  there  are  at  least  a  million  people 
in  my  State  who  are  either  not  work- 
ing or  not  approaching  anything  like 
the  kind  of  Job  level  and  income  Jevel 
that  they  should  be  achieving. 

So  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
change  in  the  economic  strategy.  And 
a  central  part  of  that  is  a  change  in 
the  budget  of  the  administration  that 
can  start  to  bring  down  these  enor- 
mous projected  Federal  deficits,  as 
high  as  $240  or  $250  billion  by  1985. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
President  himself  in  statements 
around  the  country  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  has  said  time  and 
again  that  he  thinks  the  plan  is  work- 
ing, that  there  is  no  need  to  change 
the  budget.  He  has  not  sent  over  one 
specific  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
budget  might  be  changed.  They  are 
defending  high  deficits,  they  are  de- 
fending high  unemployment,  and  they 
are  defending  high  interest  rates. 

I  have  not  heard  this  administration 
say  that  the  interest  rates  must  come 
down.  I  have  not  seen  them  say  to  the 
Fed  that  they  want  to  see  the  rates 
come  down.  No;  the  high  Interest  rates 
are  part  of  their  economic  strategy. 
And  on  the  unemployment  issue  I 
have  seen  David  Stoclunan  say  that 
high  unemployment  is  part  of  the  cure 
that  we  have  to  take  in  this  country  to 
somehow  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 

I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  think,  if  he  be- 
lieves that,  he  should  take  the  cure. 
Let  him  try  an  unemployment  line. 
The  President  has  so  belittled  the  un- 
employment issue  that  he  made  the 
much  celebrated  comment  about  com- 
plaining that  the  national  news  media 
was  focusing  too  much  attention  on 
unemployed  workers.  He  used  the 
phrase  of  some  "unemployed  worker 
out  in  South  Succotash,"  which  was 
his  quote,  as  a  way  of  demeaning  the 
issue. 

We  have  10  million  unemployed  in 
this  country  today  who  want  to  go 
back  to  work  but  there  is  not  a  single 
sign  that  this  administration  under- 
stands the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
or  has  any  serious  intent  to  want  to 
change  the  economic  strategy  and  to 
bring  down  these  outyear  deficits,  get 
the  interest  rates  down,  and  get  people 
back  to  work. 

The  President  has  not  convened  a 
single  meeting  that  I  know  of  to  try  to 
take  and  do  something  about  revising 


this  budget  that  not  a  single  Senator 
supports. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  and  a 
lot  of  posturing,  but  there  has  been  no 
action  by  the  administration  and, 
frankly,  the  budget  that  sets  on  the 
table  today  coming  from  this  adminis- 
tration has  made  this  administration  a 
laughing  stock  on  fiscal  policy.  There 
is  not  anyone  who  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  cannot  find  one  national  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  today  that  is  pre- 
pared to  support  the  budget  as  it  is 
presently  before  us.  But  we  have  seen 
no  revisions  asked  for  by  the  adminis- 
tration. There  have  been  no  proposals 
put  forward  as  to  how  it  might  be  ad- 
justed. No;  we  are  into  a  period  of  time 
where  everything  this  administration 
says  from  its  leader,  the  President 
himself,  it  is  that  we  are  to  accept 
these  high  deficits,  that  they  are  nec- 
essary, that  that  is  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic strategy  that  the  country  needs 
and  with  it.  of  course,  the  high  unem- 
ployment and  the  high  Interest  rates. 

So  I  hope  that  the  President  could 
be  persuaded  by  his  friends  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  and  by  others  of  us 
who  want  to  be  part  of  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  work  our  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma. I  hope  the  President  could  be 
persuaded  to  Involve  himself  directly 
in  this  problem  and  to  perhaps  con- 
vene some  meetings  himself  and  to 
participate  himself  with  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  to  see 
what  might  be  done  about  getting 
people  back  to  work,  getting  the  defi- 
cits down,  and  getting  the  Interest 
rates  down. 

I  see  no  sign  of  that.  There  is  time 
for  everything  else  imder  the  Sun,  but 
there  is  apparently  no  time  for  that 
kind  of  a  meeting.  I  do  not  understand 
it.  The  coimtry  does  not  understand  it. 

So.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  tangible 
sign  that  says  that  this  administration 
feels  that  this  budget  needs  to  change. 
If  it  needs  to  change,  it  is  their  budget, 
let  them  change  it.  Let  them  change 
the  proposal  and  send  a  different  pro- 
posal in  here.  They  could  do  It  this 
afternoon. 

But  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  that 
because  they  like  what  is  happening. 
This  is  their  plan  that  is  in  effect 
today. 

The  President,  from  everything  I 
have  seen,  thinks  the  plan  is  working. 
He  thinks  the  plan  is  working.  And 
that  is  what  David  Stockman  and  the 
others  are  saying.  The  high  unemploy- 
ment, that  is  part  of  the  price  we  have 
to  pay.  The  high  Interest  rates,  that  is 
part  of  the  price  we  have  to  pay.  The 
sky-high  deficits,  that  is  part  of  the 
price  we  have  to  pay.  The  fact  that 
the  country  Is  sinking  today,  that  our 
loss  In  GNP  was  nearly  4  percent  in 
the  last  quarter,  that  is  the  price  we 
have  to  pay. 
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Well     they    are    wrong.    They    are  cannot  get  any  action.  We  cannot  get  No;  not  one  single  suggestion.  Noth- 

makini  a  terrible  mistake  and  they  are  any  action;  all  we  get  is  posturing.  ing.  Zero. 

hurting   this   country   and   they   are  Well.  I  think  this  is  a  job  for  the  No.  Well,  that  is  not  good  enough.  So, 

hurting  millions  of  people.  But  the  1  person  in  our  Government.  I  think  yes,  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Budget 

onlv  oeoDle  right  now  who  can  change  this  Is  what  Presidents  are  for,  and  Committee  here  in  the  Senate  to  meet 

that  the  only  people  who  can  change  when  they  submit  budgets  that  do  not  and  act.  The  President's  party  is  In 

the  administration  budget  in  terms  of  make  any  sense  and  they  are  unwork-  control  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  think 

what  they  presented  to  us  Is  the  ad-  able  and  that  sends  the  country  into  a  it  is  time  to  meet  and  start  marking  up 

ministration  itself  deep  recession  and  maybe  into  a  de-  this  budget. 

I  do  not  know  why  others  who  look  pression,  then  they  have  a  responsibU-  i  would  just  as  soon  that  the  first 

at   this  oroblem— outside  observers-  ity.  when  that  is  clear,  to  step  up  to  it  vote  we  take  be  on  the  President's 

have  not  figured  that  out.  But  a  lot  of  and    change    it    and    to    recommend  budget  and  let  us  get  the  record  vote 

the  articles  that  I  see  and  the  stories  changes  and   not  dance  around  the  so  it  is  clear  to  the  country  and  clear 

that  I  see  suggest  somehow  that  the  issue  and  try  to  put  the  blame  off  on  to  him  exactly  where  Members  of  this 

administration,  despite  the  fact  that  it  somebody  else                            Hio«,i„»  *^^  ^^^^  °"  '^^  ^^\        ..  «      , 

has  an  implausible  economic  strategy  ^The  other  day  they  were  blamtog  Everybody  is  on  record  on  it.  People 

before  the  country  that  is  not  work-  Carter,  going  down  to  Plains,  Ga.,  ex-  ^ave  already  spoken  on  it  in  commit- 

ln«r  bears  no  responsibility  for  trying  humlng     Jimmy     Carter     to     blame  tee  and  on  the  floor  and  publicly.  Now 

to  fix  it    to  try  to  recommend  some  Jimmy  Carter  for  today's  recession,  let  us  have  a  vote.  Let  us  have  a  vote 

chanee  in  it  Well.  Carter  may  be  responsible  for  a  so  that  we  can  start  over  before  this 

T  r^«rw»rt    Tim  Baker    of  the  White  lo*-  °^  things,  but  he  is  not  responsible  country  goes  dovm  the  drain.  That  is 

Hous^^f  I  thS^he  works  hard  I  for  today's  recession.  This  is  Reagan-  the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 

tW^he^asmartmembirof  thisad-  omics.  This  is  Reaganomics  we  have  tion.  That  is  the  responsibUlty  of  the 

mi,St?ftSn  He^  SSartng  in  these  8ot  working  today  in  this  country,  and  party  in  power  today,  and  that  is  to 

SS?t  meS?ng?aSd  J^TSTap^S  't  is  producing  results  that  are  intoler-  ^tep  forward  and  lead  and  not  hide  out 

d^es  nSJ  reSlLSt  thfl^Ltdent  I  do  able,  and  we  have  got  to  change  it.  We  on  this  issue  and  try  to  blame  it  on 

norkSSlXheJoesrS^reSb^^^^  need  a  midcourse  correction    and  we  somebody  else. 

K  bS  mile  cleS  thit  he  is  not  have  got  to  get  these  deficits  down.  several     Senators     addressed     the 

Sf re^  be^fe  t!,TpeTand  aSt  Zr  We  need  a  new  budget  We  have  to  get  chair, 

the  President.  Apparently  no  one  is.  '^S^S^ft'toSwT"  healthy  if  the  '^^^    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Mavbe  the  President  himself  should  ^  *""^  it  would  be  neaitny  ii  tne  senator  from  Kanasas. 

Mayoe  tne  "«~°^"'  fj™?f "  °""^"  President  called  a  meetmg.  mvited  the  „    nOTJr  Mr  President  I  will  take 

go  to  the  meetings.  I  will  tell  you  this.  „-_»^„     -^     thP     T<v»ri*«rfti     R^ervp  *^-  ^-'"^^-  ""^-  rresiaent,  i  wiu  taise 

People  in  Michigan  want  the  meetings  ^^^S^?he  leader  of^e  ReoubS  """^^  *  °^"^-  ^  ^^^"^*^  with  interest, 

to  take  place  and  they  want  results.  I  ?°^?L^^i!f£^na^Lf  Si  thrHoS  thinking  I  might  hear  something  new 

think  they  feel  that  that  is  what  they  "^J  £!,Tt^d  we^aS  co^tS^oS^  ^"*'  ^  "^"^'  ''  ^  ^^^  ^*™^  °^'^  ^P*^^" 

are  paying  the  Presideht  to  do  and  ^^J^^l^J^^T^oT^^o^^^  ^^  *PP«^  ^  '"^  ^^*'  ^^^  document 

they  are  paying  those  of  us  who  are  in  ^lom  that  might  nm  for  days  ot     or  3  ^^^^  ^  ^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  jj^or 

Congress  V  do,  and  that  is  to  go  to  S.^X^t!nSnSSic1t™t^S  a^J  I  ^  ^^e  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  not 

those    meetings    and    get    something  ^U?2!!  »t!  t h!  ^,H^»f  the  budget.  So  if  that  is  how  much  the 


done. 


change  in  the  budget 


lange  m  ine  puageu  budget  process  is  misunderstood,  I  can 

But  there  are  no  meetings.  There  J^T^ys^o  S^Xf^^^Z  undlrstLd  the  confusion, 

are  no  real  meetings.  There  are  make-  ^omD^^s  L  °  o^Hd  S  th?  procTi  ^any  in  this  body  still  seem  to  be 

believe  meetings,  secret  meetings.  SSJTh?  SStrStSn  l!  Si?  '^^^  ^^\;?"?„^^  ".r^^iXv 

It  is  not  even  clear  who  goes  to  the  i^tochanKe  this  ohony  budget  is  ab-  "«  a  few  years  to  run  against  Junmy 

meetings.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  JjfuSlf  ^S^SuSe  U  is  JSTr^St  S)  Carter     and    then    we    can    balance 

President  Is  not  there  and  no  one  Is  ^w,   -nuntrv  and  to  the  oeoole  who  are  thmgs  later  on. 

there  with  a  direct  grant  of  authority  'uf feriSS  2  a  r^uJt  of^  e^noSc  I  ^^  to  inform  the  Senator  from 

to  work  in  his  behalf.  Slan  SS  S^not  irking          «=°"°""^  Michigan  and  others  who  have  an  in- 

So   here  we  sit  and  we   have  the  ^'^en  feSet^^Re^the  other  day.  terest.  that  17  bipartisan  members  of  a 

budget  of  the  Reagan  administration,  ^^o  has  been  one  of  the  main  cheer-  ^°'"'^»^  «^°"P  ^SI!     ?^  fo  s^nS 

and  it  is  not  credible  to  a  single  group,  leaders     for     this     program,     finally  a  period  of  30  days    up  to  60  total 

to  a  single  Senator,  to  a  single  Member  became    so    discouraged    that    in    a  hours,  trying  t«  put  together  a  budget 

of  Congress.  ^^oment  of  candor  he  finally  admitted  '=°'^P'"°™*«^„  ?J*i,ir«tt^d  iSnnb?f 
How  do  we  change  that?  I  hope  the  that  the  economy  is  dead  In  the  water,  supported  hV  Democrate  and  Republi- 
adminlstratlon  will  decide  to  change  it  That  is  his  quotation  <="^-  ^  *°"^^  ^°P^,  ^^f"^  T^  message 
themselves.  It  is  their  document.  That  weU  the  economy  is  dead  in  the  from  the  minority  leader  today  is  not 
is  where  it  came  from.  It  did  not  come  water  'and  going  to  sUy  right  there  the  first  effort  to  torpedo  what  many 
from  outer  space.  It  came  from  the  until  something  is  done  to  change  it.  of  us  have  been  workmg  on  for  literal- 
Reagan  administration,  and  if  it  Is  not  This  admlnstration  that  has  put  its  ly  hour  after  hour  after  hour,  day 
workable  then  they  ought  to  take  it  pian  in  place  has  an  obligation  to  step  after  day  after  day. 
back  and  give  us  something  that  is.  If  forward  and  recommend  the  changes  I  had  a  report  yesterday  that  some 
they  are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  then  needed  in  that  plan.  But  do  you  hear  of  the  Senate  Democrats  went  to  the 
they  ought  not  to  dance  around  the  them  saying  it,  anything  about  reduc-  House  Democrats  to  say.  '  Don  t  do 
issue,  not  while  the  economy  is  going  ing  defense  spending?  No.  The  Presi-  anything.  We  can  retake  the  Senate  li 
down  the  drain.  dent  has  not  proposed  to  reduce  1  cent  the  economy  collapses."  I  hope  that  is 
We  have  had  5.000  companies  in  in  that  bloated  defense  budget.  inaccurate  because  we  have  been  work- 
these  United  States  go  out  of  business  Anything  on  the  revenue  side?  No;  ing.  as  the  minonty  leader  has  mdlcat- 
slnce  the  1st  of  January.  I  have  more  not  one  additional  proposal  to  make  ed.  in  bipartisan  good  faith.  This  aJter- 
companles  in  chapter  11  in  my  SUte  one  change  on  the  revenue  side.  noon  we  are  going  back  to  the  White 
of  Michigan  right  now  than  I  can  keep  Anything  else  in  terms  of  other  House  to  meet  on  the  budget  as  soon 
track  of.  areas  of  spending  cuts?  No;  not  one  ad-  as  we  find  out  whether  there  is  going 

I  have  got  people  who  are  in  desper-  ditional  suggestion.  to  be  a  vote, 

ate  straits  losing  their  houses.  I  have  Monetary   policy,  something  to  do  As  far  as  the  President's  position  on 

got  people  who  cannot  eat.  Yet  we  with  getting  the  Interest  rates  down?  the  budget  is  concerned,  I  think  the 
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record  clearly  shows  that  he  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  go  the  extra 
mile.  We  brought  inflation  down  since 
President  Reagan  was  elected.  Interest 
rates  have  come  down  5  points  since 
the  high  in  the  Carter  administration. 
We  have  reduced  the  volume  of  Feder- 
al regulation.  We  have  a  recession  that 
cannot  be  charged  up  to  the  President, 
but  he  has  to  deal  with  it.  He  has  indi- 
cated as  recently  as  yesterday  that  he 
hopes  we  can  put  together  a  budget 
compromise,  one  that  will  be  support- 
ed by  Republicans  and  Democrats.  If 
we  cannot  then  we  cannot.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  give  up  at  this  point. 

I  believe  there  are  12  Members  of 
Congress  involved  in  these  budget  dis- 
cussions: 7  House  Meml)ers,  2  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  3  Republican  Sena- 
tors; and  as  far  as  I  luiow— and  I  have 
been  to  every  meeting— it  has  been 
free  of  partisanship.  We  understand 
that  If  we  do  not  do  something  the 
result  will  be  calamitous,  and  that  is 
what  has  been  keeping  us  together. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  support  of 
Senators  on  both  sides,  since  we  are 
going  to  need  that  support.  I  know 
some  on  this  side  who  are  not  going  to 
like  the  package  if,  in  fact,  we  can 
make  an  agreement;  I  also  know  some 
on  the  other  side  who  are  not  going  to 
like  any  package.  But  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  likes  16.5  percent  interest 
rates  or  $200  billion  deficits  for  the 
next  3  years.  The  President  does  not, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  does  not, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not,  nor 
does  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
or  any  other  Senator  on  this  floor. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  have  the 
blessing  of  the  Senate  leadership  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  as  we  try 
to  forge  a  compromise  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

As  recently  as  2  days  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent talked  privately  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
The  President  offered  to  come  to  the 
meetings  we  were  holding  in  the 
White  House,  but  because  someone 
thought  it  might  look  as  though  the 
President  was  trying  to  set  up  the 
group,  he  did  not  do  it.  But  he  offered 
to  come. 

So  I  hope  we  understand  that  the 
President  is  totally  willing  to  work 
hard  for  a  budget  compromise.  I  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  house  calls.  Just  leave 
your  address  and  name  and  he  will 
come  and  knock  on  the  door. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  briefly. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  is  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  President's  proposal 
is  right  here.  What  is  the  Senator 
from  Michigan's  proposal? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  the  President  does 
not  have  another  proposal,  is  that  the 
point? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  wn  afraid  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  offer  a  proposal 
containing  more  spending  and  higher 
deficits.  I  do  not  recall  him  being  a 
vigorous  advocate  for  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  saying  he  does  not  have  a  proposal. 
It  has  been  discredited. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  has  a  proposal.  It  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Are  you  willing  to 
have  a  vote? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Are  you  willing  to  have 
one  this  afternoon?  If  you  are  bring  it 
up. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  we  have  the  regvilar 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  regu- 
lar order  Is  that  Senators  address 
other  Senators  through  the  Chair  and 
not  in  the  second  person^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  yield  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  feel  as  we  go  back  to 
these  budget  compromise  deliberations 
that  the  compromise  effort  was  not 
undertaken  Just  to  grlve  us  something 
to  do.  It  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  undertaken 
other  efforts  In  this  body,  with  the 
E>emocratlc  leadership  and  the  Repub- 
lican leadership,  to  try  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  In  many  cases,  an  accept- 
able compromise  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes 
that  we  are  fairly  close  together  with- 
out being  specific  about  some  of  the 
proposals.  We  believe  that  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  compromise,  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  give  some,  the  Congress 
has  to  give  some,  and  the  Speaker  has 
to  give  some.  The  Democrats  control 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all 
parties  have  to  give  some. 

This  Senator  is  prepared,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, to  be  responsible,  as  I  am  certain 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Demo- 
crats, Senator  Long,  will  be  on  that 
commmittee.  Together,  we  try  to  help 
put  together  a  package  to  reduce  the 
deficits  and  bring  down  Interest  rates, 
because  the  alternative  is  unthinkable. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Sena- 
tor may  be  correct.  It  is  true  in  many 
other  States,  I  might  add,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  but  we  are  not  dependent  on 
the  auto  industry. 

So  I  Just  hope  that  we  continue  the 
spirit  that  we  have  had  for  the  past  30 
days  In  these  discussions  and  not  try 
to  chip  away  around  the  fringes  to 
frustrate  the  efforts  that  we  have 
been  undertaking. 


April  22,  1982 
BYRD  addressed 


OFFICER.    The 


Mr.   ROBERT 
the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  was  distracted  during  some  of 
the  time  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  was  speaking.  I  un- 
derstand he  made  some  references  to 
me.  Would  he  mind  repeating  those? 

Mr  DOLE.  There  was  no  reference 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
except  to  indicate  that  I  tnist  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  minority 
leader  was  not  an  effort  to  torpedo  the 
negotiations  which  have  been  going  on 
for  the  last  30  days. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Was  that 
all  the  Senator  said  with  respect  to 
the  minority  leader?  Did  he  say  he 
heard  the  minority  leader  went  over  to 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  said  I  heard  some 
Senate  Democrats  may  have  called  on 
some  House  Democrats.  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats, who  went  to  visit  with  the 
House  leadership  on  yesterday,  did  not 
suggest  that  the  meetings  be  stopped; 
or  that  the  economy.  If  It  remained  in 
the  condition  that  it  is  now.  would 
mean  the  election  of  Democrats.  I  am 
told  that  is  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  said. 

Now,  that  may  not  be  an  accurate 
statement.  But  we  Democrats  do  not 
want  to  see  the  economy  remain  as  it 
is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  that  it 
would  mean  that  the  Democrats  could 
retake  control  of  the  Senate,  if  noth- 
ing was  done  about  the  economy;  that 
was  considered  good  politics. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  that  is  a  totally  inaccurate  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  hopes  it  Is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is.  That 
is  a  totally  Inaccurate  statement.  Now. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  may  have 
heard  that.  I  do  not  say  he  did  not 
hear  it. 

But  I  do  not  need  anybody  anywhere 
to  defend  me.  I  am  perfectly  capable 
of  defending  myself  in  anything  I  say 
here  or  ansnurhere  else.  That  statement 
is  totally,  indubitably,  and  unquestion- 
ably inaccurate. 

Now  the  second  business,  as  to  my 
statement's  being  an  effort  to  "torpe- 
do the  discussons."  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  totally  misjudged  me  and 
apparently  was  not  listening  to  what  I 
said  in  my  speech.  I  said  that  the 
meetings  have  been  taking  place  in 
good  faith  by  all  participants,  includ- 
ing Jim  Baker.  And  I  said  it  was  my 
understanding  that  there  would  be 
further  discussions  this  afternoon.   I 
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hope  some  compromise  can  come  out 
of  those  discussions. 

But  I  did  say  that  they  have  been 
going  on  a  long  time.  It  has  been  10 
weeks  since  the  budget  document  was 
sent  here.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
budget  process  to  get  underway.  And  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  should  dis- 
agree with  that. 

After  all,  under  the  Budget  Reform 
Act,  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
is  to  be  adopted  by  May  15.  That  does 
not  leave  us  much  time,  and  time  is 
running  and  we  are  not  voting. 

So  I  am  simply  saying,  let  the  discus- 
sions continue,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  let  the 
discussions  continue  if  they  are  pro- 
ductive, but  let  us  get  on  with  the 
budget  process  in  the  Senate. 

Now  that  Is  my  position.  The  Sena- 
tor does  not  have  to  misinterpret  it. 
He  does  not  have  to  even  interpret  it.  I 
have  stated  it  plainly  and  anyone  who 
can  understand  English  knows  precise- 
ly what  I  have  said  and  precisely  what 
I  mean. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  what  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia said,  as  I  always  have  in  the  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  because  I 
know  the  Senator  says  precisely  what 
he  has  in  mind.  But  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  a  participant  in  these  discus- 
sions and  I  could  give  you  a  lengthy 
explanation  of  why  we  have  not  com- 
pleted them  more  quickly.  The  fawts 
are  that  the  House  has  been  in  recess. 
The  House  Members  are  now  back.  In 
fairness  to  every  Member,  every  Dem- 
ocrat and  every  Republican,  they  need 
the  time  to  check  back  to  the  steering 
committees  and  different  groups.  This 
consulting  process  is  pretty  hard  to  do 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Now  if  it  is  suggested  that  we  should 
now  proceed  to  marking  up  another 
budget  while  we  are  working  on  a  bi- 
partisan compromise,  then  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  indicate  that 
dual  track  process  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult.  We  were  starting  to  mark  up 
certain  tax  measures  in  the  France 
Committee.  But  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  mark  up  a  bill 
in  the  Finance  Committee  while  we 
are  trying  to  compromise  these  very 
issues  with  15  or  17  members  down- 
town. That  is  the  only  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  makes. 

And  I  said,  I  hope— I  did  not  say 
what  the  import  was  in  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  said— there  is 
not  an  effort  to  torpedo  these  discus- 
sions, because  they  have  been  going 
on,  as  he  indicated,  in  good  faith  for 
the  past  30  days.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. And  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
that  is  the  result  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  hopes  for,  too. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator,  Mr.  President. 


When  the  Senator  says  he  "hopes"  it 
is  not  an  "effort  to  torpedo",  he  might 
as  well  have  Just  said  it  is  an  attempt 
to  torpedo,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
The  Implication  is  clear.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  torpedo. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  been  participating  in  those 
discussions,  smd  he  has  been  partici- 
pating in  good  faith.  He  is  a  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. And  I  have  not  said  one  word  In 
criticism  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
on  the  Republican  side  or  on  the 
Democratic  side  or  In  the  other  body 
or  of  Jim  Baker.  I  simply  said  that  the 
President  has  been  sitting  on  the  side- 
lines. He  Is  an  observer.  He  has  said 
that  his  representative,  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  White  House,  does  not 
speak  for  him;  he  will  not  be  bound  by 
what  that  representative  says.  If  that 
is  the  case.  I  do  not  see  why  the  talks 
continue. 

But  I  did  say  that  the  discussions 
this  afternoon,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  discussions  can  continue. 
But  I  think  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity in  this  body  to  begin  the  budget 
process.  And  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has  in- 
dicated, if  I  read  the  newspapers  cor- 
rectly, that  he  is  ready  to  begin.  And 
Mr.  Baker,  who  sits  in  this  chair,  and 
who  does  an  excellent  job  as  majority 
leader,  has  himself  said  that  if  those 
negotiations,  which  the  President 
refers  to  as  "discussions",  are  not  suc- 
cessful soon,  he  has  himself  said  that 
the  budget  process  ought  to  begin  this 
week.  Now,  was  the  majority  leader 
trying  to  torpedo  the  discussions  in  so 
stating? 

I  said  the  same  thing  the  majority 
leader  has  reportedly  stated  hereto- 
fore publicly.  He  has  said  that  if  the 
discussions  are  not  completed  this 
week  that  the  budget  process  ought  to 
start  next  week.  Now,  I  am  saying  the 
same  thing. 

And  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
going  to  imply  that  I  am  trying  to  tor- 
pedo the  discussions  by  my  statement, 
let  him  say  the  same  about  his  own 
majority  leader.  I  believe  his  majority 
leader  spoke  in  good  faith,  and  I  too 
think  It  is  time  we  got  on  with  the 
budget  process. 

The  majority  leader  certainly  did 
not  seek  to  torpedo  the  discussions 
that  have  been  underway.  He  said  that 
the  budget  process  ought  to  start  soon 
if  the  talks  do  not  produce  results. 
That  is  precisely  what  I  said  and  say 
again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  been  saying  something, 
too.  For  the  last  30  days,  I  have  been 
trying  to  nudge  this  process  along.  I 
have  suggested  that  the  President 
ought  to  suit  up  and  the  Speaker 
ought  to  suit  up.  You  cannot  play  the 
game  from  the  sidelines.  Now  they  are 


participating.  They  are  not  reaUy  all 
the  way  Into  the  game,  but  they  have 
got  everything  but  their  helmets  on. 
And  they  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  active  participants. 

It  Just  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we 
are  right  at  a  critical  stage.  Maybe 
they  can  settle  it  this  afternoon.  Since 
I  am  not  there  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  not  there, 
they  may  get  the  compromise  worked 
out.  [Laughter.] 

But  that  is  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wishes  to  make.  A  com- 
promise could  be  achieved  this  week- 
end, tomorrow,  Friday,  or  Saturday. 
Sunday,  or  it  could  evaporate  this 
weekend.  But  hopefully  we  will  put  it 
together.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  we  are  so  close  to  either  get- 
ting a  compromise  budget  or  not  get- 
ting it  that  it  may  not  take  much 
longer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  reach  a  compromise. 
And  I  hope  the  President,  once  that 
compromise  is  reached,  will  say  that 
he  is  behind  it.  And  I  hope  that  he  will 
go  before  the  American  people  and 
will  say  what  he  himself  advocates.  He 
is  the  President  and  he  should  get  up 
front  and  onto  the  ballfield  and  off 
the  sidelines. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  intended  to  say 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  delaying  matters,  either, 
and  I  hope  I  read  him  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not, 
nor  did  I  imply  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  if  I 
was  misunderstood  as  having  said 
that.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  it  that 
way.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  ready  to  press  ahead. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  sun  ready  and  my  committee  is 
ready. 

I  think  what  we  want  is  not  to  have 
a  budget  produced  by  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  even 
a  budget  that  the  U.S.  Senate  itself 
produces. 

I  think  what  we  want  is  something 
that  has  the  backing  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  number 
of  Democrats  In  the  Senate,  and  of  a 
number  of  Democrats  in  the  House, 
and  of  a  number  of  Republicans  in 
leadership  positions  in  both  bodies.  In 
an  effort  to  make  that  hope  a  reality, 
we  have  unavoidably  taken  some  time. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I  am  in 
those  negotiations  because  our  majori- 
ty leader  asked  me  to  go,  and  because 
the  White  House  asked  me  to  go.  I 
have  spent  as  much  time  and  effort  as 
I  can  put  forth,  with  as  much  exper- 
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tise  as  I  can  generate,  and  as  much 
consultation  with  my  Members  here 
on  both  sides  as  I  can  put  together,  in 
an  effort  to  contribute. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Kansas, 
that  we  ought  to  either  make  a  deal  or 
determine  that  we  cannot  make  one 
and  then  get  on  with  the  normal  busi- 
ness here  in  the  Senate  of  producing  a 
budget.  I  think  one  of  the  two  wiU 
occxir  quickly. 

I  hope,  however,  that  no  one  thinks 
that  if  we  do  not  get  a  compromise 
that  our  President  supports  and  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  supports, 
and  which  has  bipartisan  support 
here,  that  we  will  produce  a  budget 
quickly  In  the  Senate.  The  issues  are 
tough.  The  goal  is  simple:  reduce  the 
deficit  substantially,  as  my  good  friend 
the  minority  leader  and  the  good  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  both  said.  We 
have  to  reduce  the  deficit  substantial- 
ly. 

How  you  get  there  is  not  easy.  There 
are  many  ways,  many  ideas. 

I  am  ready  to  go  to  work  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  will  bring  you  a  budget, 
but  I  hope  it  is  not  Just  the  Budget 
Committee's  best  efforts.  That  is  why 
I  am  working  hard.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  behind  a  new  budget.  I  am 
not  reluctant  to  say  publicly  that  he 
needs  a  new  budget.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  rehash  that  one  over  here 
again.  If  his  budget  was  going  to  pass, 
we  would  have  passed  it.  The  deficits 
In  it  are  too  large.  The  economic  facts 
are  different  than  assumed  in  January 
when  it  was  put  together.  We  have  to 
change  it.  Hopefully,  he  recognizes 
that  today.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
close  to  him  denies  that  he  is  willing 
to  go  along  with  a  compromise.  I  do 
not  think  he  can  say  it  more  clearly.  I 
think  he  has  handled  it  Just  about 
right  to  this  point.  He  has  put  his 
people  in  the  negotiations.  We  ought 
to  get  on  with  our  budget  work,  and 
we  will.  I  hope  others  will  not  take  the 
floor  and  suggest  that  we  are  wasting 
time,  that  we  do  not  know  the  prob- 
lems, or  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
difficulties  of  this  recession.  I  am  not 
talking  now  about  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

We  understand  the  difficulties  clear- 
ly, and  we  know  we  have  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  budget.  And  we 
know  that  none  of  them  are  easy  deci- 
sions. We  are  trying  to  make  the 
changes  somewhat  easier  to  achieve  by 
getting  broad  agreement  at  the  front 
end.  If  we  cannot  get  that,  we  will 
bring  a  budget  to  the  floor  from  the 
committee,  and  it  will  be  a  tough 
budget.  I  assure  you  of  that.  It  will 
reduce  the  deficit  substantially.  I 
assure  the  Senator  of  that. 

To  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
who  wants  the  budget  event  to  occur, 
in  fact  he  started  wanting  it  to  move 
at  least  2  months  ago.  We  anxiously 
await  his  support  in  the  committee  for 
actions  to  get  the  deficits  down.  We 


anxiously  await  his  support  on  the 
floor.  I  say  that  in  all  sincerity.  The 
Senator  knows  that.  He  has  worked 
hard  on  the  committee,  and  I  iiope  he 
is  here.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan, when  we  bring  up  the  budget  pro- 
duced in  the  Budget  Committee,  since 
that  Is  exactly  what  we  must  do  if  we 
do  not  get  a  compromise. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  spoken  reasonably.  I 
say  again  that  he  and  others  have 
been  working  and  continue  to  work  in 
good  faith  to  bring  at>out  some  kind  of 
compromise.  I  agree  with  him  that  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  the  deal  of  to  get 
off  it  and  get  the  budget  process  going 
because  we  have  less  than  a  month  to 
meet  the  budget  deadline. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  minority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  my  name  was 
mentioned  Just  a  moment  ago?  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  remarks  were  directed 
at  me  specifically,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  moment  to  respond.  I  think  I  am  en- 
titled to  that  privilege. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  any  remarks  that  I  heard 
concerning  a  matter  of  personal  privi- 
lege. But  since  the  Senator  wishes  me 
to  yield.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect  and  regard,  does  be- 
lieve that  the  budget  needs  to  be 
changed.  He  has  been  very  outspoken 
about  that. 

That  is  not  the  issue  here.  The  issue 
is  whether  the  I*resident  believes  the 
budget  needs  to  be  changed.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  from  him  that  he  thinks  that. 
Of  course,  anyone  on  the  floor  can  in- 
dicate whether  he  has  said  that  to 
them  in  private,  but  he  has  not  said 
that  publicly.  He  is  the  only  one  in  the 
position,  of  course,  to  change  his 
budget.  After  all,  that  is  the  problem, 
and  that  must  be  the  starting  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  was 
personally  at  the  White  House  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  leadership  of  oui  party 
with  the  President  this  week  and 
heard  him  indicate  he  was  willing  and 
ready  to  enter  into  a  change  in  his 
budget  when  a  consensus  was  reached 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  did  not  hear  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  West  Virginia. 
I  will  say  this:  I  was  one  of  those  who 
has  urged  that  we  proceed  slowly  here 


on  the  floor,  that  we  not  get  ourselves 
in  the  position  where  we  have  passed 
legislation  that  we  may  have  to  either 
call  back  from  the  House  or  ask  the 
President  to  veto,  because  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  the  version  the  com- 
promise may  be. 

I  do  believe  that  the  House  has  a 
role  in  this.  The  President  said  at  the 
time  we  met  with  him  that  he  hoped 
we  could  reach  an  agreement,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that  no  one 
can  claim  credit  for  but  everyone  will 
realize  that  the  economy  is  on  its  way 
to  being  restored.  We  are  looking  for 
an  honest,  bipartisan  compromise  on 
this  budget. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  more  than  anything 
in  the  budget  is  the  $133  billion  in 
gross  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
That  interest  is  not  on  a  debt  that  has 
occurred  since  President  Reagan 
became  President.  It  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  debts  over  several  administra- 
tions on  a  bipartisan  basis.  There  is  no 
finger  to  be  pointed  at  anyone  as  to 
who  caused  the  national  debt  to  go 
over  $1  trillion.  Certainly,  this  Presi- 
dent did  not. 

He  has  sent  us  a  budget.  He  has 
made  his  decisions.  I  think  he  has 
every  right  to  ask  us  if  we  want  to 
have  changes  in  that  budget  to  get  to- 
gether as  a  Congress  and  submit  them 
to  him  so  that  he,  too,  then  might  be 
in  the  process  of  making  revisions  of 
the  budget  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  on 
the  basis  of  responsibility. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  and  his  counterparts  in  the 
House  who  have  been  working  night 
and  day  to  fashion  a  budget.  Even 
though  we  may  not  have  been  busy  on 
the  floor  I  have  heard  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  say  many  times: 

A  Senator  does  not  have  to  be  present  on 
the  floor  to  be  busy. 

We  are  making  progress.  I  believe  we 
are  making  progress.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  we  will  have  an  agreement  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate. 

Not  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
support  it.  but  I  do  hope  we  will  have 
a  consensus  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  support  after  these  meet- 
ings with  the  President  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  before  he  leaves  the 
Chamber,  I  have  lieen  seeking  recogni- 
tion to  ask  some  of  the  powers  that  be 
in  the  Senate  what  is  going  on. 

I  picked  up  a  hint  of  partisanship  in 
the  discussion  I  have  just  been  listen- 
ing to.  Maybe  it  is  my  imagination,  but 
I  thought  it  was  there.  I  submit,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  this  in  not  a  Democratic  issue,  it 


is  not  a  Republican  issue,  it  Is  an 
American  issue.  This  country  is  In 
deep,  deep  trouble.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  economy,  regardless  of  whose  fault 
it  is.  I  suggest  it  is  about  time  we  quit 
faultfinding  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  reducing  the  deficits  and  the 
high  interest  rates  that  those  deficits 
are  causing. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
negotiations,  as  much  as  we  hate  to 
recognize  it.  fail  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow or  Sunday  or  Monday.  What 
then?  Are  we  going  to  go  back  with 
the  exercise  some  people  have  suggest- 
ed we  go  through,  or  is  there  some  al- 
ternative in  between? 

We  have  been  dancing  around  the 
issue  here,  but  the  real  issue  Is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  the  courage  to 
meet  eye  to  eye  with  their  assistants 
to  try  to  work  out  something.  I  suggest 
that  both  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  dancing 
merrily  around  the  issue,  making 
statements  in  front  of  television  cam- 
eras, rather  than  getting  down  in  the 
trenches,  which  they  had  better  do  to 
try  to  work  out  this  problem. 

My  question,  Mr.  President,  Is  this: 
If  the  present  negotiations  break 
down,  does  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  have  any  indication 
that,  at  that  time  and  in  that  event, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
provide  the  leadership  that  I  hope  he 
will  provide  at  that  time  if  it  happens? 
Will  he  call  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate,  E>emocrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  up  to  Camp  David,  where  he 
would  get  down  In  the  trenches  with 
them,  along  with  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  others, 
and  try  to  work  out  something  rather 
than  dance  around  the  issue? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  there  was  nothing  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  would  imply  any 
partisanship.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  comments  that  I  made  that  would 
imply  any. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka that  the  President  is  waiting  upon 
the  duly  elected  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  to  resolve  issues 
that  presently  exist  l)etween  Members 
of  Congress  in  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  President  has  made 
his  decision.  He  has  given  us  a  budget. 
If  we  were  to  pass  the  budget,  we 
would  have  a  deficit  somewhere 
around  $90  billion. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  Senator  will  stand 
corrected,  I  think  even  the  President 
said  it  is  over  $100  billion. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Because  of  the 
impact  of  interest  rates  and  recompu- 
tation,  I  think  that  might  be  so,  as  in- 
terest rates  continue  to  go  up.  But  as 
far  as  spending  programs,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  no  recommendations  of 
Increase  in  spending. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  simply  advise  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  correct  my  good 
friend,  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  assistant  majority  leader.  I 
will  stand  corrected  on  that  if  he  will 
stand  corrected  on  the  statement  he 
just  made. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
within  2  weeks  after  the  President 
sent  up  his  budget,  administration  of- 
ficials, high  administration  officials, 
testified  in  front  of  a  subcommittee  on 
the  Budget  Committee  that  they  had 
underestimated  the  potential  expendi- 
tures in  one  area  I  happen  to  know 
something  about,  agriculture.  The 
President  has  indeed  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  Indeed  raised  their  spending 
levels.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to 
stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  say  the  President  has  not 
changed  his  position  one  iota. 

Back  to  the  question,  we  are  getting 
sidetracked.  I  simply  ask.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  if  these  negotiations 
break  down,  that  Is  the  end  and  the 
President  would  not,  because  of  the 
economic  situation  that  this  country  is 
in  today,  provide  leadership  to  make 
one  last  try  under  his  sponsorship  of  a 
Camp  David-type  summit  to  try  to 
bring  attention  to  this  serious  econom- 
ic situation  that  faces  us,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  assistant  majority  leader? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding again  to  my  good  friend  from 
Nebraska,  I  would  say  the  coimtry 
cannot  contemplate  failure  of  this 
effort.  I  caiuiot  contemplate  the  Presi- 
dent abandoning  the  leadership  he  has 
already  provided  in  trying  to  seek  a  so- 
lution to  these  economic  problems. 

I  do  accept  the  correction.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  have  been  some  revi- 
sions of  the  budget  that  were  submit- 
ted in  terms  of  numl)ers.  But  to  my 
knowledge,  there  has  been  no  request 
for  increased  spending. 

We  are  talking  about  a  series  of  reve- 
nue measures  where  options  are  under 
consideration.  We  are  talking  about  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  way  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  is  applied  to 
certain  entitlement  programs.  There  Is 
a  whole  range  of  things  being  dis- 
cussed sunong  Members  of  Congress, 
with  the  cooperation  of  representa- 
tives of  the  President,  seeking  to  find 
a  common  ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  think  it 
is  too  bad  that  some  things  get  lost. 


One  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
President's  budget  is  to  do  away  with 
aid  to  impacted  areas.  His  budget  as- 
sumes we  are  going  to  pass  that  and 
reduce  spending  to  that  extent.  Every 
President  since  Harry  Truman  has 
made  that  request  and  every  Congress 
since  Harry  Truman's  Congress  has  re- 
fused it.  The  President  wants  some  re- 
sponses from  Congress.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  make  that  cut,  what  cut  are 
we  going  to  make?  This  time,  we  do 
not  have  the  option  of  borrowing  more 
money.  The  option  of  borrowing  more 
money  will  simply  press  the  interest 
rates  up  further,  a  consequence  that 
no  one  wants  to  envision. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  see  no  indication  at  all 
that  the  President  has  in  any  way  in- 
dicated he  will  not  continue  to  provide 
leadership  on  this  issue.  He  has  pro- 
vided it.  I  think  the  way  he  is  handling 
it.  by  not  dictating  terms,  by  not 
sajing.  "There  it  is,  it  is  that  or  noth- 
ing," Indicates  to  me  he  is  willing  to 
work  with  Congress  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Government  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  and  again, 
it  is  not  entirely  in  a  political  cormota- 
tion,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  has  handled  this  crisis  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  manner  in 
which  past  Presidents  have  handled 
similar  crises  In  dealing  with  the  Con- 
gress over  economic  matters.  This 
President  is  seeking  a  compromise,  a 
consensus,  with  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent our  individual  States.  I  still  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend,  ther,e  is  one  thing  with  which  I 
cannot  agree.  I  do  love  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
caimot  see  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  dancing  around  to- 
gether on  any  issue.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  accept  that  in  the  facetious 
manner  in  which  it  was  said. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  re- 
spond very  briefly.  I  did  not  say  they 
are  dancing  around  together;  I  said 
they  are  both  dancing  around.  I  wish 
they  would  get  together  and  not 
dance,  but  start  talking  about  the 
things  that,  basically,  they  and  they 
only  are  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  Just  say 
that  I  hope  my  friend  from  Alaska, 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  would  at  least  pass  along  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  President,  if 
possible,  my  suggestion  that  if  these 
talks  fail,  I  hope  that  the  President 
would  then  recognize  his  additional 
leadership  responsibilities,  notwith- 
standing aLnjrthing  that  he  has  done  in 
the  past,  to  move  forward  with  a 
Camp  David-type  summit  meeting. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  the  morning  hour? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1630  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


NATIONAL  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.    HARRY    P.    BYRD.    JR.    Mr. 

President,  as  of  March  31.  1982.  the 
Nations  public  debt  was  $1,061  tril- 
lion. The  statutory  debt  limit  which 
the  Congress  enacted  last  year— and 
which  was  to  have  taken  care  of  this 
matter— through  September  30.  1982. 
is  $1.08  trillion. 

One  can  see  that  the  debt  already,  as 
of  last  month,  is  very  close  to  the  ceil- 
ing which  is  permitted. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
this  matter,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of 
great  importance.  Every  Indication  Is 
that  the  current  fiscal  year  wlU  end 
with  a  deficit  well  exceeding  $100  bil- 
lion. Every  indication  Is  that  fiscal 
1983.  next  year,  will  end  with  a  deficit 
substantially  exceeding  $100  billion. 
Every  indication  is  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing that— namely,  fiscal  1984— the 
deficit  will  substantially  exceed  $100 
bUlion. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  Washing- 
ton, D.C.— this  Congress— is  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  To  me,  it  is  totally  in- 
conceivable that  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, be  they  in  Congress  or  the 
administration,  would  contenance  defi- 
cits of  that  magnitude  over  such  a 
long  period  of  time.  These  projected 
deficits  are  piled  on  top  of  all  the 
other  deficits  of  the  last  20  years. 

The  taxpayers,  in  the  current 
budget,  the  one  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  operating  now.  will  pay  $115 
biUion  in  interest  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  For  the  upcoming  year— 
namely,  fiscal  1983— it  is  projected 
that  the  interest  cost  will  be  $133  bil- 
lion. 

Those  interest  figures,  in  each  year, 
will  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  our  Nation  will  spend  on  na- 
tional defense. 

This  country  Is  in  a  very  grave  eco- 
nomic condition.  I  caiuiot  see  how  it 
can  improve.  I  do  not  see  how  a  real 
recovery  can  be  stimulated  so  long  as 
the  Nation  is  faced  with  the  unbeliev- 
ably high  deficits  of  more  than  $100 
biUion  per  year  for  3  years  in  a  row. 

One  good  aspect— if  it  could  be 
called  good— of  the  national  debt 
figure  is  that  the  ceiling  is  very  close 
to  being  reached;  and  when  that  ceil- 
ing is  reached,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress must  face  this  issue  squarely. 
The  sooner  it  can  be  faced,  the  better. 

QnORDM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
we  had  a  somewhat  spirited  discussion 
on  national  economic  policy,  the  need 
to  reduce  the  projected  Federal  defi- 
cits, bring  down  interest  rates,  and  get 
people  back  to  work.  Several  Senators, 
including  myself,  participated  in  that 
exchange.  Other  matters  came  before 
the  Senate  that  brought  that  discus- 
sion to  an  earlier  end  than  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  the  case. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  not  acting  on  any  other  matter  at 
the  moment.  I  shall  raise  two  addition- 
al points  for  the  sake  of  the  record 
with  respect  to  that  discussion  that  we 
were  having  on  national  economic 
strategy  and  upon  the  budget. 

The  first  point  is  that  there  are  spe- 
cific alternative  budget  proposals  that 
have  been  presented  by  me  and  others 
that  would  serve  our  economy  much 
better  than  the  economic  plan  that  is 
now  in  place  or  the  fiscal  plan  that 
is  proposed  in  the  administration's 
budget. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  along  with  two  other 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  Senators 
Sasser  and  Mcynihan.  we  have  pre- 
sented an  alternative  budget  proposal. 
We  have  done  so  publicly  at  a  press 
conference  and  it  has  been  distributed 
and  made  available.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  it  as  well  as  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  proposal  envi- 
sions making  basic  changes  in  the 
fiscal  plan  to  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing and  bring  down  the  deficits.  It  also 
incorporates  an  instruction  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  modify  the 
money-supply  aspect  of  monetary 
policy  and  reduce  interest  rates.  We 
took  our  budget  plan  to  an  outside 
group  to  test  what  its  effect  would  be 
on  the  national  economy. 

We  took  our  different  budget  as- 
sumptions to  a  national  economic  fore- 
casting firm.  Data  Resources,  run  by 
Otto  Eckstein  because  they  have  at 
that  company  a  major  macroeconomic 
model  of  the  national  economy,  and 
we  asked  them  if  they  would  take  the 
budget  proposals  we  were  putting  for- 
ward as  an  alternative  and  run  those 
proposals  through  their  econometric 
model  to  see  what  the  results  would 
be. 

As  you  win  see  from  the  summary 
that  will  be  included  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  our  budget  proposals  would 
result  in  lower  interest  rates,  would 
result  in  a  substantially  lower  Federal 


deficit,  would  aim  the  Federal  budget 
in  the  direction  of  a  balanced  budget, 
and  would  have  the  effect  of  substan- 
tially bringing  down  the  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

It  would  induce  a  spurt  in  sales  of 
new  cars,  in  the  construction  of  new 
homes,  aind  it  would  put  the  economy 
back  on  a  healthy  path  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

So  there  are  practical  alternatives 
that  have  been  suggested,  and  there  is 
that  specific  one  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  me  in  conjunction  with  the 
two  colleagues  whom  I  mentioned.  So 
there  are  alternatives  on  the  table, 
thoughtful  ones,  workable  ones,  that 
merit.  I  think,  serious  consideration. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  raise, 
however,  relates  to  something  differ- 
ent, and  that  is  what  I  believe  is  the 
political  strategy  being  followed  at  the 
moment  by  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  Republicans  generally,  I  guess 
you  could  say,  on  how  to  avoid  having 
to  face  up  to  the  economic  disaster 
that  is  occurring  in  the  country  that  is 
the  product  of  the  Reagan  economic 
strategy. 

I  can  understand  why  there  is  a 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  supporters  to 
want  to  have  to  face  the  hard  facts 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  for  what 
their  economic  plan  has  produced. 

I  think  they  have,  however,  an  obli- 
gation to  the  country  to  do  exactly 
that.  They  have  put  their  plan  in 
place,  it  is  not  working.  It  needs  to  be 
adjusted:  there  needs  to  be  a  mid- 
course  correction,  and  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary and  proper  that  they  acknowl- 
edge that  fact  and  come  forward  to 
make  those  needed  changes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  Members 
of  this  body  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  have  in  various  ways  said 
publicly  that  they  would  like  to  see 
some  of  those  adjustments  made.  So  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  has 
been  a  buildup  of  some  bipartisan  con- 
cern in  terms  of  wanting  to  persuade 
the  administration  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  major  midcourse  correction. 

As  recently  as  this  morning  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  is  a  summa- 
ry of  the  positions  of  various  noted  na- 
tional business  organizations  and,  with 
the  exception  of  only  one  such  organi- 
zation, all  the  rest  have  come  to  the 
judgment  that  the  economic  plan  is 
not  working,  it  needs  to  be  adjusted, 
and  they  have  suggested  a  number  of 
modifications.  Groups  like  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  which  has  gone  to 
the  President  to  try  to  persuade  the 
President  to  change  the  economic 
strategy,  have  apparently  had  no  suc- 
cess in  doing  so.  The  President,  from 
all  of  his  public  statements,  is  still  ab- 
solutely wedded  to  hLs  program,  thinks 
it  is  working,  thinks  that  anyone  who 
criticizes  it  or  suggests  changes  in  it  is 
somehow  Just  not  seeing  things  the 
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right  way  now  or  is,  in  effect,  suggest- 
ing that  they  are  Just  not  staying 
steady  during  a  difficult  time. 

There  was  one  celebrated  incident, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  very  long  ago 
where  the  President  himself  went  out 
to  New  Mexico,  where  our  friend  and 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  Domenici. 
Is  the  Senator,  and  in  a  very-much- 
publicized  speech  in  that  State  leveled 
criticism  at  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  suggesting  any 
change  in  the  budget  program. 

Well,  it  was  quite  awkward  because 
that  comment,  whether  intended  or 
not.  was  taken  by  some  as  an  admon- 
ishment to  everybody  here  who  has 
called  for  changes  in  the  budget.  In- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  So  there  has  been  much 
said  about  that  incident. 

But  the  problem  now  is  this:  The  ad- 
ministration clearly  within  the  last  2 
weeks  has  undertaken  a  campaign 
effort  to  find  a  way.  to  draw  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Tip  O'Neill,  into  a  position  of 
appearing  to  be  the  person  who,  along 
with  the  President,  is  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  the  econo- 
my is  in  trouble  and  there  is  a  need  to 
do  something  about  it. 

I  think  it  is  an  effort,  a  calculated 
effort,  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
somehow  the  failure  of  the  economic 
strategy  is  something  that  only  these 
two  Individuals,  namely,  the  President 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  can 
somehow  fix  or  somehow  correct. 

Well,  that  Is  a  phony  notion.  It  is 
clever  PR.  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
seen  for  exactly  what  it  is. 

The  Republican  Party  in  1980  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  national  televi- 
sion in  an  attempt  to,  I  think  improp- 
erly, represent  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  carica- 
ture for  the  Democratic  Party.  With 
these  widely  publicized  national  ads, 
and  their  O'Neill  characterization, 
which  was  designed  to  be  negative,  I 
think  they  felt  they  had  an  influence 
on  the  elections  of  1980  that  was  help- 
ful to  the  Republican  Party. 

So  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  what  is 
being  attempted  now  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration, not  wanting  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  effects  of  its  ovm 
economic  program,  wants  to  draw  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  out  there  on  a 
50-50  basis  with  the  President  and  to 
clearly  create  the  Inference  and  the 
impression  that  the  only  way  the 
economy  can  be  fixed  is  if  somehow 
the  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  get  together  to  work  this  thing 
out. 

Well,  that  is  absolute  nonsense.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  economic  prograun.  This  is 
the  Reagan  program.  In  1981  the 
Reagan  administration  was  not  willing 
to  make  any  compromises.  They 
steamrollered   the   Democratic   Party 


here  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
and  they  put  in  place  exactly  what 
they  wanted. 

There  was  great  celebration  at  the 
White  House  and  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  the  summer  of  last 
year  because  they  had  gotten  their 
economic  program  in  place.  They  got 
it  In  place  despite  the  opposition  of 
Tip  O'Neill,  despite  the  opposition  of 
many  Democrats  here  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  their  program  and  it  is  their 
responsibility,  and  they  ought  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  how  it 
has  worked.  That  is  where  the  rub 
comes  now  because  it  has  not  worked 
very  well  and  the  country  Is  In  serious 
economic  trouble. 

What  all  of  this  public  relations  rain 
dance  that  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks  here  is  for  the  admin- 
istration to  find  a  way  not  to  have  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
their  economic  program.  That  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  avoid,  and  it  Is  very 
painful. 

They  do  not  want  to  have  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  working.  They  are  trying 
to  protect  the  Image  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  want  to  dissociate  the 
administration  from  its  plan  and  from 
how  its  plan  is  working.  How  do  you 
do  that?  Well,  they  have  obviously  de- 
vised the  strategy  of  creating  the  im- 
pression that  somehow  or  other  the 
only  way  to  get  the  economy  working 
again  is  If  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sit  down  together  and  work  out  a  deal. 
That  is  an  obvious  public  relations 
ploy,  and  the  dead  giveaway  to  any- 
body who  follows  politics  Is  in  watch- 
ing the  content  of  the  political  com- 
ments being  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  President's  party.  If  one  looks  at 
what  several  leading  Senators  from 
the  President's  party  and  other  promi- 
nent spokespersons  from  the  Presi- 
dent's party  across  the  country  are 
saying,  they  are  all  sounding  the  same 
theme  that  any  kind  of  economic  re- 
covery depends  upon  getting  Tip 
O'Neill  into  a  room  with  Ronald 
Reagan  and  somehow  or  other  be- 
tween them  they  can  work  this  thing 
out,  and  that  somehow  the  responsibil- 
ity for  what  has  gone  wrong  and  how 
to  fix  it  a  50-50  proposition  to  be  di- 
vided between  these  two  people. 

Well,  that  is  just  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
That  is  show  business.  I  mean  that  Is 
political  conniving  and  show  business, 
and  it  ought  to  be  seen  for  exactly 
what  it  is.  Tip  O'Neill  did  not  produce 
this  economic  plan  and  he  cannot 
produce  an  alternative  economic  plan 
by  himself,  and  the  President  knows 
that  and  the  supporters  of  the  Presi- 
dent know  that.  The  administration 
needs  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
its  own  program.  That  is  the  issue 
here.  They  need  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  has  happened  to  the 
economy  by  virtue  of  the  program 
they  asked  for  and  put  into  place.  Be- 


cause that  program  is  not  working  and 
needs  to  change,  that  we  find  our- 
selves now  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration literally  standing  on  its  head 
attempting  to  Justify  budget  deficits 
that  go  as  high  as  $240  billion  or  $250 
bUlion  by  1985.  It  is  absolutely  unbe- 
lievable. 

And  every  serious  financial  observer 
in  this  country  looks  at  that  and  says. 
"That  administration  budget  plan  is 
impossible.  It  can't  work." 

This  budget  that  the  administration 
has  presented  is  so  bad  and  so  far 
from  what  we  need  that  not  a  single 
Senator  supports  it.  But  in  order  to 
protect  the  myth  of  the  soundness  of 
this  administration's  economic  policy, 
the  administration  cannot  say  that. 
They  cannot  admit  what  happened. 
They  have  to  pretend  somehow  that  it 
is  different,  and  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
do  this. 

So  the  President,  in  effect,  has  gone 
into  hiding  on  this  Issue.  He  cannot 
come  to  the  meetings.  And  when  he 
speaks  publicly,  he  has  to  keep  saying, 
"Everything  is  fine;  the  program  is 
working."  David  Stockman  goes  out 
and  says,  "Unemployment  is  part  of 
the  cure.  We  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  this.  Ten  million  people  out  of 
work.  You  might  as  well  get  used  to  it. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be." 

Well,  any  sensible  person  knows  that 
is  wrong.  And  so  what  is  happening 
here  in  the  Senate,  some  of  the  lead- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  connected  to  reality  and  know  that 
it  has  got  to  be  changed,  they  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  administration 
to  change  its  thlnliing,  to  change  its 
opinion.  And  they  seem  to  have  failed 
In  doing  that.  They  seem  not  to  be 
able  to  convince  the  President  to  face 
the  hard  realities  and  to  come  forward 
and  to  ask  for  the  changes  in  the  plan, 
the  midcourse  correction  that  is 
needed.  And  so  because  he  is  unwilling 
to  do  that  and  they  cannot  persuade 
him,  now  they  have  got  to  find  a  way 
to  shift  the  blame  off  on  somebody 
else. 

The  first  attempt  was  to  try  to  shift 
the  blame  off  on  Jimmy  Carter;  that 
somehow  or  other  the  failures  of  the 
Carter  administration  were  what  was 
giving  us  today's  recession.  Well,  that 
is  nonsense.  Anybody  that  under- 
stands economics  realizes  that  that  is 
just  not  so  and  it  does  not  wash.  So 
that  was  blame  dodging  of  the  sort 
that  they  could  not  get  away  with  very 
long. 

So  now  they  have  invented  a  new 
strategy.  And  the  new  strategy  is  the 
Reagan-O'Neill  strategy;  that  is.  to 
somehow  continue  to  project  the  mes- 
sage day  after  day,  through  spokes- 
men all  over  the  place,  that  this  is 
really  an  issue  that  boils  down  to  the 
stubbornness  between  these  two  lika- 
ble Irish  politicians— the  President  on 
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one  side  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
on  the  other. 

And  the  obvious  inference  and  the 
heart  and  the  guts  of  the  strategy  is  to 
leave  the  Impression  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  failure  of  the  eco- 
nomic program  somehow  is  the  shared 
responsibility  of  O'Nbill  and  Reagan. 
So  they  get  rid  of  half  the  blame. 
They  slice  half  the  blame  off  for  the 
failure  of  the  Reagan  program  and 
they  dimip  It  In  O'Ndul's  lap.  That  Is 
what  is  going  on  here.  And  I  do  not 
understand  why  people  do  not  figure 
it  out.  because  it  is  not  that  complex  a 
strategy;  it  is  not  all  that  imaginative. 
But  that  is  what  is  going  on. 

And  the  problem  is  that  this  hurts 
the  country.  Because  Tip  O'Neill. 
who  I  like  and  worked  with  in  the 
House  for  10  years,  cannot  solve  this 
administration's  problems.  He  cannot 
fix  the  President's  budget.  He  cannot 
singlehandedly  bring  down  these  defi- 
cits. He  carmot  reach  into  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  bring  down  the  in- 
terest rates,  although,  I  might  say,  the 
President  can. 

If  you  look  at  the  Credit  Control  Act 
authority,  which  is  on  the  books 
today,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power,  if  he  thinks  that 
interest  rates  are  too  high  and  there  is 
a  credit  emergency,  the  President  has 
the  power  to  reach  into  the  Fed  this 
afternoon  and  to  do  something  about 
interest  rates.  But  he  apparently  does 
not  think  there  is  a  real  problem 
there,  at  least  not  one  that  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  at  least  not  one  that  he  is 
prepared  to  act  on.  And  so  it  is  busi- 
ness as  usual  and  we  Just  drift  right 
along  into  a  deeper  and  deeper  reces- 
sion with  more  and  more  people  being 
hurt  and  more  and  more  companies 
being  drtven  out  of  business. 

So  I  would  hope  that  anyt>ody  who 
pays  attention  to  what  is  said  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  who  is  trying  to 
follow  this  economic  debate  and  make 
sense  out  of  it  will  not  be  fooled  by 
this  Reagan-O'Neill  package  which 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  failure  of  the  Reagan  economic 
program  to  work  as  suivertised  is  the 
responsibility  of  that  program  itself.  It 
could  not  possibly  work,  it  could  not 
possibly  work  the  way  it  was  put  to- 
gether. And  even  people  like  George 
Bush,  the  Vice  President,  saw  that  as 
long  ago  as  the  campaign  of  1980. 
when  he  made  the  celebrated  com- 
ment about  "voodoo  economics."  He  Is 
not  saying  that  now.  He  cannot  say 
that  now.  It  is  a  little  awkward  to  use 
that  phrase  these  days  if  you  are  part 
of  the  administration.  But  this  was 
seen  a  long  time  ago  by  thoughtful  ob- 
servers. 

So  let  us  not  allow  the  misconcep- 
tion to  exist  out  in  the  country  and 
this  propaganda  to  be  successful  in 
suggesting  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  somehow  half  of  the  answer 


to  the  failure  of  Reaganomics.  The 
failure  of  Reaganomics  can  only  be 
corrected,  first  of  all,  by  admitting 
that  that  is  what  has  happened;  that 
the  plan  is  not  working.  And.  my 
friends,  the  plan  Is  not  working.  All  of 
the  objective  data  shows  that.  Every 
single  statistic  that  counts  shows  that 
the  plan  is  not  working. 

But  have  you  heard  the  President 
say  that?  Have  you  heard  the  Presi- 
dent say  the  plan  is  not  working?  Have 
you  heard  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury say  It?  Have  you  heard  any  other 
leading  economic  spokesperson  in  this 
administration  say  it?  Of  course  not. 
They  do  not  want  to  say  that.  .It  is 
very  embarrassing. 

But  until  they  say  that,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible then  to  go  onto  the  next  step, 
which  is  the  key  step,  and  that  is:  How 
do  we  change  it?  Because  unless  you 
start  out  by  admitting  there  is  a  need 
for  a  change,  you  do  not  then  make 
the  next  step  of  going  forward  and 
making  the  change.  And  that  is  why 
the  President  will  not  touch  this  with 
a  10-foot  pole.  That  is  why  he  has 
gone  into  hiding  on  the  issue,  l)ecause 
he  does  net  want  to  admit  that  the 
plan  is  not  working.  That  is  what  this 
is  all  about.  He  does  not  want  to  have 
to  admit  that,  because  it  is  embarrass- 
ing and  because  it  means  that  an 
awful  lot  of  people  are  going  to  have 
some  egg  on  their  face  until  this  thing 
gets  fixed. 

But  that  is  the  admission  that  needs 
to  take  place.  There  needs  to  be  a 
public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
plan  is  not  working,  that  the  budget  is 
absolutely  unworkable  in  its  present 
form,  that  it  has  got  to  be  revised, 
that  deficits  have  to  be  brought  down, 
that  the  Fed  has  to  be  involved,  that 
the  interest  rates  have  to  be  brought 
down,  and  then  we  can  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments,  get  an  economic 
recovery  underway  and  people  can  go 
back  to  work.  But  the  President  has  to 
believe  that  and  he  has  to  say  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  believes  it 
privately.  There  Is  no  clue  that  he  be- 
lieves it  privately,  at  least  not  that  I 
can  see.  It  is  not  what  he  is  saying 
publicly.  So  maybe  we  still  have  to 
convince  the  President.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  do  not  know  what  his  pri- 
vate thoughts  are.  I  only  know  what 
he  is  saying  publicly.  And  what  he  is 
saying  publicly  is  that  he  believes  in 
the  plan,  the  plan  is  sound,  the  plan  is 
working,  and  there  is  no  need  for  basic 
changes  in  It. 

And  so.  if  that  is  the  situation,  we  do 
not  get  off  square  one.  We  get  stuck 
right  there.  With  that  happening,  it  is 
not  surprising  what  has  followed— 
secret  meetings  all  over  town,  meeting 
in  people's  living  rooms,  meeting  in. 
apptirently.  the  movie  studio  down  at 
the  White  House.  All  these  meetings 
are  going  on  with  everybody  scram- 
bling around.  Somebody  found  out 
that  the  President's  Chief  of  Staff, 


Jim  Baker,  was  appearing  at  the  meet- 
ing. Somebody  said,  "What  does  this 
mean?  Does  this  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  admitting  that  the  program 
Isn't  working;  that  he  needs  to  change 
It?"  They  answer,  "No,  It  doesn't  mean 
that.  The  fact  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  President  Is  In  the  meeting,  he 
is  in  there  on  his  own  and  he  has  no 
authority  to  go  In  there  and  negotiate 
for  the  President."  Because  If  they 
said  he  had  authority  to  go  In  and  ne- 
gotiate for  the  President,  that  would 
mean,  by  Implication,  that  they  were 
admitting  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
change.  And  that  is  what  they  cannot 
do,  because  they  want  to  pretend 
everything  Is  fine,  everything  Is  terrif- 
ic; It  Is  working  out  right  according  to 
plan. 

And  this  Is  what  Is  driving  sane 
people  crazy.  That  Is  what  Is  driving  so 
many  of  my  good  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  literally  to 
the  point  of  complete  frustration,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
They  keep  making  nice,  veiled  public 
comments,  from  different  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  are 
obviously  aimed  at  trying  to  get  the 
President  to  face  these  hard  facts. 

But  the  President  will  not  do  it.  So 
out  of  all  this  has  come  this  strategy 
that  I  have  referred  to.  That  Is  that, 
"If  we  cannot  get  the  President  to  face 
reality,  let  us  grab  Tip  O'Neill  and 
pull  him  into  the  center  of  the  stage 
and  make  sure  that  at  least  half  of 
this  blame  falls  on  him." 

I  am  here  to  say  that  that  is  what 
the  strategy  is  and  that  Is  a  phony 
way  to  approach  this  problem.  People 
ought  to  see  it  for  what  It  Is.  It  is  dis- 
honest and  it  is  not  going  to  lead  us  to 
an  answer  because  It  Is  a  completely 
extraneous  matter.  It  does  not  even 
start  us  down  the  road  toward  the 
answer. 

You  know,  the  President  probably 
has  the  votes  here  In  the  Senate  for  a 
change  In  the  budget  If  he  Is  prepared 
to  ask  for  one.  The  problem  is  he  will 
not  ask  for  one,  because  if  he  does  he 
has  to  admit  that  the  program  is  not 
working. 

So  that  Is  where  we  are.  The  people 
across  the  country,  waiting  to  see 
some  actions  by  the  leadership,  some 
change  In  economic  policy  to  get 
people  back  to  work,  cannot  under- 
stand all  of  this  maneuvering,  all  of 
this  blame  dodging,  all  of  this  scape- 
goatlng  that  is  going  on  around  here 
In  an  effort  to  try  to  avoid  responsibil- 
ity, avoid  facing  hard  facts,  avoid  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

That  Is  what  Is  going  on  here,  plain 
and  simple. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  who 
are  here,  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
or  who  will  read  this  Record  saw  last 
night  on  television  the  CBS  special 
program  by  Bill  Moyers  on  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  cuts  in  Federal  pro- 
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grams  on  people  in  different  catego- 
ries and  circumstances  across  the 
country.  I  think  Bill  Moyers  is  an 
honest  and  fair  journalist.  I  thought 
his  approach  last  night  was  a  balanced 
one  In  terms  of  the  way  the  show  was 
presented  and  what  people  were 
saying  In  terms  of  the  different  stories 
that  were  told  on  camera. 

If  anybody  with  any  sensitivity  at  all 
saw  that  program  last  night,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  could  not  come  away 
with  a  very  sad  feeling  about  what  is 
happening  In  our  country  to  a  lot  of 
people.  Those  were  just  a  few  exam- 
ples of  what  Is  happening  to  millions 
of  people  across  the  country  who  are 
caught  In  these  policies,  caught  In  this 
economic  program,  caught  either  by 
the  budget  cuts,  by  the  high  interest 
rates,  by  the  unemployment,  or  by  the 
notion  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  chance  to  go  on  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation if  you  are  somebody  from  a 
middle-income  family  and  you  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  in  the 
family  to  pay  for  college,  when  you 
are  not  able  to  get  student  loans. 

This  is  what  Is  at  stake  here,  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  damage  and  hard- 
ship being  inflicted  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  aU  of  the  50  States. 

I  have  business  people  coming  in  to 
my  office  every  day,  people  who  sup- 
ported the  President,  people  who  like 
the  President.  They  are  of  different 
party  affiliations,  some  Republicans, 
some  Democrats,  some  independents. 
But  they  are  all  saying  the  same  thing 
to  me.  They  are  saying  that  the  eco- 
nomic strategy  has  to  be  adjusted; 
there  has  to  be  an  effort  to  bring 
down  the  deficits;  there  has  to  be  an 
effort  to  bring  defense  spending  under 
control;  we  have  to  go  after  some  of 
the  pork-barrel  items  In  the  budget. 

A  lot  of  people  think  tobacco  subsi- 
dies should  not  exist  In  the  Federal 
budget  when  we  are  cutting  out  school 
lunch,  cutting  help  to  the  elderly 
people,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  which 
are  seen  by  them  and  me  to  have  a 
much  higher  priority. 

There  are  the  contradictions  that 
exist  today.  These  companies  are 
going  out  of  business,  people  who  have 
been  in  business,  maybe,  for  four  or 
five  decades,  three  or  four  generations 
of  a  family,  a  well-managed  business 
being  driven  out  of  business,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  economic  policy  is 
not  sound.  Is  not  working,  is  giving  us 
these  high  interest  rates.  They  do  not 
understand  It.  They  want  it  changed. 

It  all  wends  Its  way  back  here,  and 
the  administration  will  not  acknowl- 
edge any  of  this.  They  do  not  want  to 
admit  that  this  is  true  because  it  is 
Just  too  painful  a  thing  to  have  to  face 
up  to.  They  do  not  want  to  have  to  say 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  change  In 
the  strategy,  that  they  miscalculated, 
that  they  did  not  get  ii  quite  right  the 
first  time  around.  They  just  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  As  a  result,  a  lot  more 


people  are  going  to  suffer  because  of 
the  failure  of  a  willingness  to  face  re- 
ality as  it  is,  to  accept  responsibility, 
and  go  on  from  there. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  what  I  have 
said  many  times  before.  I  said  It  last 
year  before  the  Congress  went  out 
over  the  holiday  season,  and  I  have 
said  It  recently  on  the  floor.  In  the 
committee,  and  in  other  public 
forums.  I  am  willing  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  to 
rework  this  budget  and  get  the  deficits 
down,  and,  in  conjunction  with  that, 
to  take  whatever  actions  are  needed  In 
the  area  of  monetary  policy,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  get  the  interest  rates 
down  so  that  we  can  get  people  back 
to  work. 

I  am  prepared  to  meet  as  long  as  it 
takes,  any  time,  any  place,  with  any- 
body, in  Budget  Committee  meetings 
or  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  wherever, 
to  try  to  work  out  a  package  of  this 
kind.  But  until  the  President  stands 
up  and  publicly  says  that  the  program 
needs  to  be  changed,  and  that  he  is 
prepared  to  be  a  part  of  the  lesulership 
effort  to  make  those  changes,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  anywhere.  It  is  Just 
that  simple.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  It  down  without  him.  We 
cannot  provide  the  political  cover  to 
the  administration  and  get  this  Job 
done.  It  just  will  not  work. 

That  is  the  basic,  hard  truth  which 
has  to  be  faced  here. 

I  hope  nobody  will  be  fooled  by  the 
political  strategy  which  is  being  used 
here.  It  is  probably  the  best  one  that 
can  be  devised  under  the  circum- 
stances, when  you  have  an  administra- 
tion that  feels  it  Just  cannot  face  the 
realities  and  the  effects  of  its  own 
policies. 

I  hope  we  can  get  past  that  phase.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Tip  O'Neill  or 
anylDody  else.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  economic  policy  in  place 
has  to  be  changed.  Until  the  adminis- 
tration says  that  and  is  willing  to 
engage  in  a  serious  effort  to  bring 
about  those  changes,  those  changes 
will  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 

a  binwet  program  to  restore  economic 
prosperity 

The  nation's  economy  and  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  face  a  serious  crisis. 
Deficit  projections,  rising  year  by  year  to 
over  $240  billion  in  FY  1985,  Jeopardize 
prospects  for  a  lasting  economic  recovery. 
The  President  is  frustrating  efforts  to  re- 
solve this  crisis  by  his  unwillingness  to  con- 
sider a  mid-course  correction— despite  over- 
whelming rejection  of  his  proposals  by  the 
nation's  economists,  business  community, 
and  financial  marliets,  by  average  Ameri- 
cans and  even  by  the  congressional  leaders 
of  his  own  party. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  break  this  im- 
passe, and  we  are  ready  to  join  In  a  con- 
structive, bipartisan  approach.  We  com- 
mend Senator  Domenlcl  and  Senator  Hol- 
lings  for  their  efforts.  After  careful  exami- 
nation, however,  we  believe  that  a  congres- 


sional budget  program  must  meet  three  fun- 
damental criteria. 

1.  The  plan  must  ensure  declining  deficits 
and  spur  an  early  economic  recovery.  In  par- 
ticular It  must  ease  the  crisis  in  interest-sen- 
sitive industries,  such  as  housing,  automo- 
biles, farming,  and  small  business  generally. 
No  plan  can  successfully  address  the  prob- 
lem of  budget  balance  without  alternating 
the  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  a 
fimdamental  way. 

2.  The  plan  must  distribute  the  burdens  of 
fiscal  restraint  fairly  and  equitably.  A  fiscal 
crisis  does  not  suspend  the  government's  ob- 
ligation to  address  the  needs  of  different  re- 
gions. Nor  can  we  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  root  causes  of  our  economic  crisis 
are  those  programs  designed  to  provide 
basic  security  or  equal  opportunity  for  the 
nation's  disadvantaged,  unemployed,  dis- 
abled, and  elderly. 

3.  The  plan  must  conserve  the  social  and 
economic  foundations  for  long-term  growth 
and  productivity.  We  must  maintain  a  solid 
commitment  to  educational  opportunities 
for  all  Americans  and  adequate  Investment 
in  the  nation's  human  and  physical  capital. 

We  announce  today  our  readiness  to  join  a 
bipartisan  effort  that  embraces  these  princi- 
ples. As  a  major  step  towards  achieving  the 
necessary  congressional  consensus,  we  offer 
a  program  that  incorporates  a  prudent  eco- 
nomic response  to  high  Interest  rates  and 
high  unemployment,  and  a  reasoned  budget- 
ary response  to  high  deficits. 
Jim  Sasser. 
Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.. 
Daniel  Patrick 
moymiban. 

U.S.  Senate. 

description  op  THE  PROGRAM 

This  program  depends  upon  lower  interest 
rates  and  full  economic  recovery  beginning 
this  year,  and  is  designed  to  ensure  this  out- 
come. This  will  be  possible  only  if  the 
present  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  is 
changed  in  a  fundamental  way. 

Congress  must  act  immediately  to  close 
the  budget  deficit  through  responsible  fiscal 
restraint. 

In  response,  monetary  policy  must  be  al- 
tered to  permit  lower  interest  rates  and  a 
rapid  return  to  economic  growth. 

Together,  the  policy  changes  we  propose 
would  accelerate  the  movements  towards  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Projected  deficits 
would  fall  as  lower  Interest  rates  reduce  in- 
terest payments  on  the  national  debt  and  as 
higher  economic  growth  Increases  federal 
revenues.  An  econometric  analysis  per- 
formed by  Data  Resources,  Inc.  estimates 
that  our  program  can  lower  the  deficit  to 
$75.7  billion  in  FY  1983.  $49.7  billion  in  FY 
1984.  and  $44.9  billion  in  FY  1985.  This  rep- 
resents a  total  reduction  of  $216.7  billion 
from  the  $387.0  billion  cumulative  deficit 
for  the  next  three  years  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  (as  reestimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional budget  Office),  and  a  reduction  of 
$380.8  billion  from  the  $551.1  billion  cumu- 
lative deficit  under  the  CBO  baseline. 

We  propose  the  following  measures: 
/.  Monetary  policy 

The  present  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
mix  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected.  The 
current  monetary  targets  endorsed  by  the 
Administration  should  be  revised  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  permit  interest  rates  to 
decline  In  relation  to  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
We  propose  a  return  to  the  monetary 
growth  plan  originally  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  A  Program  for  E>x>nomic  Re- 
covery (February   18.   1981):   'The  growth 
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rates  of  money  and  credit  are  steadily  re- 
duced from  the  1980  levels  (7.3%)  to  one 
half  those  levels  by  1M6.'  This  path,  then, 
assumed  average  0.6  percentage  point 
annual  reductions  In  Ml  growth  for  the 
years  1981  through  1986.  The  growth  path 
for  1982  would  now  be  adjusted  upward  to 
compensate  for  the  actual  shortfall  in  1981.' 

Accordingly,  we  will  offer  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Budget  Resolution: 

■'It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  as 
Congress  moves  to  restore  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  to  reduce  projected  budget  deficits, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  ease 
current  monetary  target  ranges,  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  growth  rate  path  proposed 
by  the  Administration  in  ■'America's  New 
Beginning:  A  Program  for  Economic  Recov- 
ery" issued  by  the  White  House  February 
18.  1981. 

Once  this  is  accomplished,  we  can  antici- 
pate a  rapid  recovery  from  the  recession  of 
1981-1982,  beginning  late  this  year  and  con- 
tinuing strongly  through  1983.  Given  the 
economy's  current  high  unemployment  and 
low  capacity  utilization,  such  a  recovery 
would  generate  a  sharp  Increase  in  Federal 
revenues  without  risking  renewed  severe  in- 
flation. The  DRI  computer  analysis  con- 
firms that  inflation  would  rise  from  6.7%  in 
1982  to  7.5%  in  1983  and  faU  to  7.4%  in 
1984— a  small,  short-term  cost  in  view  of  the 
benefits  from  declining  deficits  and  6.4% 
real  growth  in  1983. 

The  budgetary  benefits  of  a  corrected 
monetary- fiscal  policy  mix  arise  from  two 
distinct  sources.  First,  the  program  pro- 
duces substantial  direct  savings  in  the  net 
interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  national  debt.  CBO  currently  estimates 
that  net  Interest  payments  will  rise  from 
$102.3  billion  in  1982  to  $125.5  billion  in 
1983.  $150.1  biUion  in  1984.  and  $161.7  bil- 
lion in  1985.  These  enormous  burdens,  a 
direct  result  of  the  high  deficits  and  high 
Interest  rates  produced  by  the  current  pro- 
gram, can  be  avoided.  Our  program  reduces 
annual  deficits  and  average  interest  rates, 
and  as  a  result  pares  net  interest  payments 
to  about  $100  billion  annually  in  the  next 
three  fiscal  years. 

Second,  our  program  will  rapidly  revive 
the  interest-sensitive  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my: housing,  automobile  sales,  agriculture, 
small  business,  and  productive  capital  in- 
vestment. As  a  result,  economic  growth  will 
increase  sharply  late  this  year  and  continue 
strongly  through  1983.  This  renewed  growth 
will  expand  the  tax  base  and  produce  a 
"growth  dividend"  in  the  form  of  substan- 
tially increased  federal  revenues. 

To  estimate  the  size  of  the  '■growth  divi- 
dend" from  a  proper  fiscal-monetary  policy 
mix,  we  submitted  our  budget  and  monetary 
plan  to  Data  Resources.  Inc.  DRI  projected 
the  consequences  of  our  propoisals  and 
found  the  resulting  spur  to  economic 
growth  would  Increase  federal  revenues  by 
$27.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $40.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984.  We  anticipate  that 
the  growth  dividend  will  continue  to  In- 
crease from  1984  to  1985.  but  in  our  projec- 
tions we  have  adopted  the  conservative  as- 
sumption of  a  constant  growth  dividend  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  huge 
deficits  and  high  Interest  rates  are  stran- 
gling the  American  economy.  The  Adminis- 
tration's policy  is  to  blame.  By  reversing 
that  policy,  we  can  reap  the  benefits  of  re- 


■  Ml  growth  under  this  plan  would  follow  a  path 
of  7.3%  (1980)  2.3%  (1081).  B.8%  (1982),  5.5%  (1983). 
4.9%  (1984),  4.3%  ( 1985)  and  3.7%  ( 1986). 


newed  growth  without  sacrificing  the  reduc- 
tion In  Inflation  already  achieved. 
//.  Revenues 
We  propose  three  steps  to  restore  fiscal 
restraint  in  taxation. 

1.  Indexing  Income  tax  rates  would  be  mis- 
guided if  it  produces  unmanageable  deficits 
in  the  out-years.  Tax  rate  indexing  should 
be  reassessed  and.  if  necessary,  deferred 
until  economic  conditions  warrant.  In  any 
event,  indexing  should  begin  no  later  than 
FY  1987. 

2.  A  realistic  examination  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  improve  tax  collection 
and  undertake  tax  revisions  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  these  proposals  will  generate 
about  half  of  the  additional  revenues  antici- 
pated in  the  President's  budget. 

3.  Outdated  tax  expenditures  and  loop- 
holes that  have  no  clear  economic  Justifica- 
tion should  be  reformed  or  eliminated.  We 
believe  that  $15  billion  can  be  raised  from 
this  source  in  FY  1983,  $32  billion  in  FY 
1984,  and  $39  billion  In  FY  1985.  We  can 
begin  by  reassessing  the  recent  tax  breaks 
for  oil,  gas  and  other  energy  interests.  The 
investment  and  depreciation  provisions  of 
the  1981  Tax  Act  should  be  reexamined  to 
identify  improvements  which  can  effect  sav- 
ings and  promote  economic  efficiency. 

///.  ExvendituTea 

1.  Entitlements:  We  refuse  to  balance  the 
federal  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  nation's 
poor,  unemployed,  disabled,  and  elderly. 
America's  children,  students  and  retirees 
bore  a  disproportionate  share  of  last  year's 
budget  reductions,  and  we  will  not  support 
deep  cuts  in  entitlement  benefits  during  a 
time  of  economic  distress. 

2.  Discretionary  Programs:  Last  year.  Con- 
gress cut  $35.2  billion  from  discretionary 
spending  programs.  1983  should  be  a  year  to 
consolidate  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
these  reductions,  not  to  expand  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  we  remain  firm  in 
our  resolve  to  protect  the  nation's  invest- 
ment in  human  and  physical  capital.  Fur- 
ther reductions  in  areas  such  as  transporta- 
tion, energy  conservation,  community  devel- 
opment, and  education  would  recklessly 
Jeopardize  the  long-term  growth,  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  economy.  While  ad- 
ditional funding  for  such  programs  may  be 
desirable,  present  budgetary  constraints  dic- 
tate that  we  maintain  expenditures  at  cur- 
rent policy  levels. 

3.  National  Defense:  America's  security 
can  best  be  protected  by  maintaining  the 
readiness,  operations  emd  maintenance  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Budgetary  restraints  dic- 
tate more  rigorous  scrutiny  of  weapons  pro- 
curement policies.  The  national  defense  can 
be  effectively  and  safely  maintained  with  5 
percent  real  annual  growth  in  defense  budg- 
etary authority. 

4.  Social  Security:  Changes  in  COLAs  and 
social  security  benefits  should  not  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time.  When  the  President's 
Social  Security  Commission  presents  its  rec- 
ommendations In  December  1982.  actions  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  and  solvency  of  the 
Social  Security  System  should  be  undertak- 
en. 

5.  Net  Interest:  The  deficit  reductions  pro- 
duced by  the  fiscal  restraint  of  our  program, 
combined  with  reduced  interest  rates  gener- 
ated by  eased  monetary  policy,  will  lower 
net  interest  payments  (from  the  CBO  base- 
line estimates)  by  $26.6  biUion  in  1983,  $49.7 
bUlion  in  1984.  and  $61.3  billion  in  1985. 

6.  Management  Initiatives:  We  Join  in  the 
bipartisan  commitment  to  combat  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  and  to  enhance  the  mana- 


gerial efficiency  of  federal  operations.  But 
we  also  oppose  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
the  budget  pr(x;ess.  A  realistic  evaluation  of 
the  Administration's  proposed  management 
initiatives  persuades  us  that  we  can  realize 
about  half  the  projected  outlay  savings  as- 
sumed by  the  President's  budget. 

This  program  offers  hope.  Failure  to 
make  the  changes  in  both  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  recommended  here  would  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  the  prospects  for  recovery 
and  the  foundations  of  the  budget  process. 

TABLE  l-A  BUDGET  PROGRAM  TO  RESTORE  ECOfWMIC 
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TABLE  ll-ECONOMIC  FORECAST  RESULTING  FROM  IMPLE- 
MENTATJON  OF  A  BUDGET  PROGRAM  TO  RESTORE  ECO- 
NOMIC PROSPERITY 

Cataidar  yor 
1982     1983     1984 


NonMtat  ONP  inMftli.. 

RhI  GNP  immi 

r  mn  Mb. 


91-(ky  Titnm  M  aM- 


il.. 

Housmtstam 

AutuinoMi  salts.. 


11.4  15.0  114 

5  64  39 

6.7  75  74 

t4  10.25  7.75 

M  72  63 

1.32  196  19 

9.6  112  12.3 


TABLE  III— A  BUDGET  PROGRAM  TO  RESTORE  ECONOMIC 
PROSPERITY  (FUNQION  050:  NATIONAL  DEFENSE) 

[The  Dudiet  pnfram.  ca.-'Darad  to  Oie  Prtsidtnt  s  request  reestmialed  ^  (SO 
.<«]  to  UK  (SO  baseknel 


FacH  Mr         nxal  year         Rscal  year 
1913               1984               1985 

M       OM       M       0*1       W       Out 

Presdnt's  ratjwst, 

rwUmaitdbyCSO 
Ne«iM|ct  proram  (5 
percent  real  erawtlt)  .... 
bianie  (roii\>res*«l$ 
reestmate 
(SObaselm 
OanpfromfSO 
DaseHne 

1263  2  $2229  $2909  $2548  $338  2  $294  0 

2424     214  6     272  6     2407     3060     2720 

-208     -86  -183  -141    -32.2   -220 
242  2     214  0     264  8     2380    2839     263  3 

+  02     +06     +78     +27   +221     +87 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  22. 
1982] 

Business  Split  on  Taxes  Issue  for  n.S. 
Budget 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Washington.— Major  business  groups  are 
divided  over  what— if  any— tax  increases 
they  should  support  as  part  of  a  federal 
budget  compromise. 

Tensions  surfaced  last  Friday,  after  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  told  top  White 
House  officials  it  opposes  all  tax  Increases. 
The  group  said  its  opposition  extended  to 
any  tax  boosts  considered  necessary  to  win  a 
deficit-trimming  budget  compromise  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

The  Chamber's  stance  angered  other 
major  business  groups,  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  are 
willing  to  support  some  tax  increases  to 
ensure  a  budget  compromise  they  consider 
crucial  to  promoting  lower  interest  rates 
and  economic  recovery.  Today,  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturers  group,  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  the  American  Business 
Conference  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Indejjendent  Business  are  to  meet  with 
White  House  officials  to  express  their  will- 
ingness to  support  tax  increases. 

But  even  the  pro-compromise  group  is 
split  over  what  tax  increases  it  would  sup- 
port to  narrow  the  deficit.  The  Roundtable, 
which  Includes  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  some  200  major  corporations,  has  sug- 
gested a  possible  delay  or  modification  of 
President  Reagan's  third-year,  10%  cut  in 
personal  income-tax  rates.  The  other  groups 
oppose  such  a  move.  There  also  are  differ- 
ences over  the  administration's  proposed  al- 
ternate minimum  corporate  tax.  Some  busi- 
ness lobbyists  are  beginning  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  substituting  a  surcharge  on 
gross  corr>orate  Income. 

This  squabbling  is  quite  a  change  from 
last  year,  when  business  groups  unified 
behind  the  administration's  tax-cut  propos- 
al and  niobiltzed  their  members  to  lobby 
hard  for  its  passage.  "The  business  commu- 
nity isn't  together  this  time,"  one  business 
lobbyist  says."We're  dealing  with  a  very  dif- 
ficult political  situation." 

Despite  current  differences,  the  White 
House  expects  business  to  support  and  work 
for  passage  of  any  compromise  that  is 
worked  out.  Business  "will  be  solidly  In  the 
President's  camp  if  a  vehicle  emerges"  from 
the  compromise  negotiations,  predicts 
Wayne  Vails,  a  presidential  assistant  for 
business  relations. 

But  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  hasn't 
shown  any  willingness  to  support  higher 
taxes.  Last  week  Richard  Lesher.  the 
group's  president,  told  budget  director 
David  Stockman,  White  House  counsellor 
Eklwin  Meese  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials that  the  President  should  resist  all  tax 
inceases. 

According  to  accounts  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Lesher  predicted  that  a  firm  stance  against 
tax  increases  would  produce  a  strong  busi- 
ness recovery  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
and  enable  the  Republicans  to  pick  up  three 
seats  in  the  Senate  and  10  seats  In  the 
House  in  the  November  elections.  By  con- 
trast, most  political  analysts  predict  Repub- 
lican losses  this  fall  as  voters  express  dis- 
pleasure with  the  economy's  performance. 

Mr.  Stockman,  who  has  been  working 
hard  for  a  budget  compromise  including 
spending  cuts  and  tax  Increases,  "couldn't 
keep  a  straight  face,"  according  to  or)e  ac- 
count. 


one  ac- 


In  addition,  Mr.  Lesher  said  the  236,000- 
member  Chamber  would  be  able  to  win  na- 
tionwide business  support  for  a  firm  presi- 
dential stand  against  suiy  tax  increases.  This 
Etfigered  other  business-group  leaders,  who 
say  their  members  generally  support  tax  in- 
creases to  trim  the  deficit.  Yesterday,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  American  Business  Conference  called 
for  a  quick  bipartisan  budget  compromise  to 
help  lower  interest  rates. 

Mr.  STEVENS  atidressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  FYesident,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond),  I  send  a  clo- 
ture motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

cloture  motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  number  427:  S.  1630,  a  bill  to 
codify  and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  for  other  purposes. 

Strom  Thurmond,  Howard  Baker,  John 
Heinz,  Ted  Stevens,  Robert  Dole,  Pete 
V.  Domenlci,  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  WU- 
llam  S.  Cohen,  Dennis  DeConcini, 
John  W.  Warner,  J.  James  Exon,  Alan 
J.  Dixon,  Charles  E.  Orassley,  Alan  K. 
Simpson,  Orrin  O.  Hatch,  Paul  Laxalt. 


RECESS  FOR  20  MINUTES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4  p.m.,  recessed  for  20  min- 
utes; whereupon,  at  4:20  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reconvened  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Abdnor). 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  448,  requiring  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  25,  1982,  as  Jewish  Heritage 
Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  448)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 


proclamation  designating  April  25  through 
May  2.  1982.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  fully  support  this  resolution, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  names  of  Senators  who 
are  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181,  a  companion  measure  pres- 
ently in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  names  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  BoscHwnz,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Heflin,  and  Mr.  Riegle. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  448) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  HALIBUT 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  462,  S.  2244. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2244)  to  give  effect  to  the  Proto- 
col Amending  the  Convention  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 
signed  at  Washington,  March  29,  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

UP  amendment  no.  873 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Senator  Packwood,  I  send  to  the 
desk  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
for  Mr.  Packwood.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  873. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
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ments  be  considered  en  bloc  and  that 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amend  p««e  17.  strike  line  3  and  "vide." 
on  line  4  and  insert: 

"Sbc.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
«ary  for  the  Secretary  ol  State  to  provide 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  beyond. '. 

On  page  6.  line  7.  Insert  the  following  im- 
mediately before  the  period:  ':  Prvvided, 
That  the  Regional  Council  may  provide  for 
the  riiral  coastal  vUlages  of  Alaska  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  commercial  halibut 
fishery  in  areas  in  the  Bering  Sea  to  the 
north  of  66  degrees  north  latitude  during  a 
three  year  development  period". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  873)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman.  Mr. 
Packwood,  for  Including  the  amend- 
ment to  this  protocol  which  I  request- 
ed. The  amendment  provides  rural 
coastal  villages  in  Alaska  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  commercial 
halibut  fishery  if  a  limited  access 
scheme  is  adopted  by  our  North  Pacif- 
ic Fishery  Management  Council. 

At  the  February  1982  meeting  of  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Conmiis- 
sion.  representatives  of  the  village 
fishermen  from  the  Prlbilof  Islands 
and  the  Nunivak/Nelson  Island  vicini- 
ty requested  that  the  halibut  fisher- 
man, composed  of  groups  represented 
on  the  Commission's  Conference 
Board  provide  an  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  halibut  fishery.  The 
representatives  proposed  that  the 
years  1979-81  be  used  as  the  base 
years  for  the  existing  halibut  fishei- 
men.  The  village  fishermen  were  to  be 
given  an  additional  3  years  to  enter 
the  fishery  and  develop  a  harvest  level 
that  would  serve  as  their  base.  If  they 
were  able  to  develop  a  commercial  hal- 
ibut fishery,  they  would  be  given 
shares  in  the  limited  entry  program 
that  correspond  to  the  catch  level  that 
they  achieve  and  if  they  did  not  the 
fishery  would  be  limited  to  those  fish- 
ermen who  had  fished  during  the 
197»-81  period. 

Residents  of  these  villages  are  to 
have  3  years  to  establish  themselves. 
In  order  to  do  this  and  not  be  subject 
to  premature  cutoffs  in  the  fishing 
season  because  of  attainment  of  the 
Bering  Sea  area  quota,  these  fisher- 
men are  to  be  allowed  to  fish  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  without 
any  limitations.  By  the  end  of  the  3- 
year  period,  they  wUl  have  established 
themselves  and  become  a  part  of  the 
limited  entry  system  or  If  they  do  not 
pursue  a  commercial  halibut  fishery, 
they  will  not  receive  shares  in  the  lim- 
ited entry  system. 


The  Conference  Board  members  also 
recognized  that  the  fishing  effort  in 
the  Bering  Sea  area  is  concentrated  in 
the  southern  regions  near  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  that  the  more  north- 
em  areas  have  not  experienced  the 
harvest  that  could  possibly  be  directed 
there. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  important  legislation 
in  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  today 
to  rise  in  support  of  It  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

S.  2244.  the  implementing  legislation 
for  the  halibut  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  positive  relationship  en- 
Joyed  by  our  country  and  Canada  In 
management  of  the  halibut  fishery,  a 
resource  of  tremendous  economic 
value.  In  the  spirit  of  continuing  to 
build  upon  this  relationship,  agree- 
ments were  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  regarding 
the  halibut  fishery  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea.  A 
treaty  was  signed  in  March  1979,  and 
that  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
in  March  1980. 

S.  2244  provides  for  U.S.  Commis- 
sioners to  the  International  Pacific 
Halibut  Conunission,  outlines  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Commerce,  contains  procedures  for 
halibut  management,  contains  direc- 
tion for  the  North  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council,  and  authorizes 
sums  for  Implementation  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  addition,  S.  2244  provides  au- 
thority to  the  Council  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  establish  a 
system  of  limited  access,  provided  that 
such  a  sjrstem  comports  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management 
Act. 

S.  2244  represents  the  culmination 
of  years  of  effort  by  both  United 
States  and  Canadian  negotiators  in 
reaching  an  understanding  as  to  man- 
agement of  a  valuable  and  important 
fishery  resource,  a  significant  share  of 
which  is  produced  by  the  Seattle- 
based  fleet.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  play  a  role  in  the  con- 
tribution this  legislation  will  make  to 
the  enhancement  and  promotion  of 
United  States/Canada  fishing  rela- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wEis  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Revre*entative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Northern  Pacific 
Halibut  Act  of  1982". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term: 
(a)  "Convention"  means  the  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Halibut 
Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and 


Bering  Sea.  signed  at  Ottawa.  Canada  on 
March  2.  1953.  as  amended  by  the  Protocol 
Amending  the  Convention,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington March  29.  1979,  and  includes  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  thereunder. 

(b)  "Commission"  means  the  Internation- 
al Pacific  Halibut  Commission  provided  for 
by  article  III  of  the  Convention. 

(c)  "Fishery  conservation  zone"  means  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  United 
States  established  by  section  101  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.). 

<d)  "Convention  waters"  mesms  the  mari- 
time areas  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  described  in  article  I  of 
the  Convention. 

(e)  "Halibut"  means  fish  of  the  species 
Hippoglossus  stenolepis  inhabiting  Conven- 
tion waters. 

(f )  "Fishing  vessel"  means— 

(1)  any  vessel  engaged  in  catching  fish  in 
Convention  waters  or  in  processing  or  trans- 
porting fish  loaded  in  Convention  waters; 

(2)  any  vessel  outfitted  to  engage  in  any 
activity  described  In  paragraph  1;  or 

(3)  any  vessel  in  normal  support  of  any 
vessel  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  (2). 

(g)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  be  rep- 
resented on  the  Conmiission  by  three 
United  States  Commissioners  to  be  apiwlnt- 
ed  by  the  President  and  to  serve  at  his 
pleasiire.  The  Commissioners  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services  as  Com- 
missioners. E^ach  United  States  Commission- 
er shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  office 
not  to  exceed  2  years,  but  is  eligible  for  re- 
appointment. Any  United  States  Commis- 
sioner may  be  appointed  a  term  of  less  than 
2  years  if  such  appointment  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  terms  of  office  of  not  more 
than  two  Commissioners  will  expire  in  any  1 
year.  A  vacancy  among  the  United  States 
Commissioners  shall  be  filled  by  the  I*resi- 
dent  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made,  but  any  Conunis- 
sioner  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
the  Commissioner's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Of  the  Commission- 
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(1)  one  shall  be  an  offical  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 
and 

(2)  two  shall  be  knowledgeable  or  experi- 
enced concerning  the  Northern  Pacific  hali- 
but fishery;  of  these,  one  shall  be  a  resident 
of  Alaska  and  the  other  shall  be  a  nonresi- 
dent of  Alaska.  Of  the  three  commissioners 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  one 
shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Fishery  Management  Council. 

-(3)  Commissioners  shall  not  be  considered 
Federal  employees  except  for  the  purposes 
of  injury  compensation  or  tort  claims  liabil- 
ity as  provided  in  section  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  et  seq.  and  section  2671 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  et  seq.  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  90th  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  may  designate  from 
time  to  time  alternate  United  States  Com- 
missioners to  the  Commission.  An  Alternate 
United  States  Commissioner  may  exercise, 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Commission,  all 
powers  and  duties  of  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner in  the  absence  of  a  duly  designat- 
ed Commissioner  for  whatever  reason.  The 
number  of  such  alternate  United  States 
Commissioners  that  may  be  designated  for 


any  such  meeting  shall  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  authorized  United  States  Com- 
missioners that  will  not  Ije  present. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  SUte,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  may  accept  or 
reject,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  article  III  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  paragraph  14  and  15  of  the  annex 
to  the  Convention. 

See.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  gener- 
al responsibility  to  carry  out  the  Conven- 
tion and  this  Act. 

(b)  In  fulfilling  this  responsibUity,  the 
Secretary— 

(1)  shall,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  adopt  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  Convention  and 
this  Act;,  and 

(2)  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte,  cooperate  with  the  duly  au- 
thorized officials  of  the  Government  of 
Canada. 

(c)  The  Regional  Fishery  Management 
Council  having  authority  for  the  geographic 
area  concerned  may  develop  regulations 
governing  the  United  States  portion  of  Con- 
vention waters.  Including  limited  access  reg- 
ulations, applicable  to  nationals  or  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  or  both,  which  are  in  ad- 
dition to,  and  not  in  conflict  with  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Conunission.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  only  be  implemented  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  dis- 
criminate between  residents  of  different 
SUtes.  and  shall  be  consistent  with  the  lim- 
ited entry  criteria  set  forth  in  section  303 
(b)(6)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  allocate  or  assign  halibut  fish- 
ing privileges  among  various  United  SUtes 
fishermen,  such  allocation  shall  be  fair  and 
equlUble  to  all  such  fishermen,  based  upon 
the  rights  and  obligations  in  existing  Feder- 
al law,  reasonably  calculated  to  promote 
conservation,  and  carried  out  in  such 
manner  that  no  particular  individual,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  entity  acquires  an  excessive 
share  of  the  halibut  fishing  privileges:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Regional  council  may  pro- 
vide for  the  rural  coastal  villages  of  Alaska 
the  opportunity  to  esUblish  a  commercial 
halibut  fishery  in  areas  in  the  Bering  Sea  to 
the  north  of  56  degrees  north  latitude 
during  a  three-year  development  period. 

Sec.  6.  Any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  upon  request  of  the 
Commission,  to  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of 
scientific  and  other  programs,  and  to  fur- 
nish on  a  reimbursable  basis,  facilities  and 
personnel  for  the  purposes  of  assisting  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
the  Convention.  Such  agency  may  accept  re- 
imbursement from  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  unlawful— 

(a)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes— 

( 1 )  to  violate  any  provision  of  the  Conven- 
tion, this  Act  or  any  regulation  adopted 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  refuse  to  permit  any  enforcement 
officer  to  board  a  fishing  vessel  subject  to 
such  person's  control  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting any  search  or  inst>ection  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  Conven- 
tion, this  Act  or  any  regulation  adopted 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  to  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose, 
Impede,  intimidate  or  interfere  with  any  en- 
forcement officer  in  the  conduct  -of  any 
search  or  inspection  described  in  paragraph 
(2); 


(4)  to  resist  a  lawful  arrest  or  detention 
for  any  act  prohibited  by  this  section; 

(5)  to  ship,  transport,  offer  for  sale,  sell, 
purchase,  Impwrt,  export  or  have  custody, 
control  or  possession  of,  any  fish  taken  or 
reUined  in  violation  of  the  Convention,  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation  adopted  under  this 
Act;  or 

(6)  to  interfere  with,  delay  or  prevent,  by 
any  means,  the  apprehension,  arrest  or  de- 
tention of  another  person,  knowing  that 
such  person  has  committed  any  act  prohib- 
ited by  this  section. 

(b)  for  any  foreign  fishing  vessel,  and  for 
the  owner  or  operator  of  any  foreign  fishing 
vessel,  to  engage  in  fishing  for  halibut  in 
the  fishery  conservation  zone,  unless  such 
fishing  is  authorized  by,  and  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  Convention,  this  Act 
and  regulations  adopted  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  found  by  the 
Secretary  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  have  commit- 
ted an  act  prohibited  by  section  7  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty. The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  violation.  Each  day 
of  a  continuing  violation  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense.  The  amount  of  such  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary, 
or  his  designee,  by  written  notice.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the 
prohibited  acts  committed  and,  with  respect 
to  the  violation,  the  degree  of  culpability, 
and  history  of  prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay, 
and  such  other  matters  as  Justice  may  re- 
quire. 

(b)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civU  penal- 
ty is  assessed  under  subsection  (a)  may 
obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simultaneous- 
ly sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified 
mall  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file 
in  such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
upon  which  such  violation  was  found  or 
such  penalty  Imposed,  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  The  findings 
and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside 
by  such  court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(c)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  shall  re- 
cover the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
imposition  or  which  has  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  a  person  is  guilty  of  any  offense 
if  he  commits  an  act  prohibited  by  section 
7(a),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (6);  or  section  7(b). 

(b)  Any  offense  described  in  subsection  (a) 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both;  except  that  if  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  offense  the  person  uses  a 


dangerous  wea[>on,  engages  in  conduct  that 
caused  bodily  Injury  to  any  officer  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
places  any  such  officer  in  fear  of  imminent 
bodily  injury  the  offense  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000.  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  years  or  both. 

(c)  There  is  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  any 
offense  described  in  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  fishing  vessel  (including 
its  fishing  gear,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
stores,  and  cargo)  used,  and  any  fish  uken 
or  retained,  in  any  manner.  In  connection 
with  or  as  a  result  of  the  commission  of  any 
act  prohibited  by  section  7  shall  l>e  subject 
to  forfeiture  to  the  United  SUtes.  All  or 
part  of  such  vessel  may,  and  all  such  fish 
shall,  be  forfeited  to  the  United  SUtes  pur- 
suant to  a  civil  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  application  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  order  any  forfeiture  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  and  any 
action  provided  for  under  subsection  (d). 

(c)  If  a  judgment  is  entered  for  the  United 
SUtes  in  a  civil  forfeiture  proceeding  under 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  seize 
any  property  or  other  Interest  declared  for- 
feited to  the  United  SUtes.  which  has  not 
previously  been  seized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  for  which  security  has  not  previously 
been  obtained  under  subsection  (d).  The 
provisions  of  the  customs  laws  relating  to— 

(1)  the  disposition  of  forfeited  property; 

(2)  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  forfeited 
property; 

(3)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ures; and 

(4)  the  compromise  of  claims; 

shall  apply  to  any  forfeiture  ordered,  and  to 
any  case  in  which  forfeiture  is  alleged  to  be 
authorized,  under  this  section,  unless  such 
provisions  are  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses, pKslicy,  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
duties  and  powers  imposed  upon  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  or  other  persons 
under  such  provisions  shall,  with  respect  to 
this  Act,  be  performed  by  officers  or  other 
persons  designated  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)(1)  Any  officer  authorized  to  serve  any 
process  in  rem  which  is  issued  by  a  court 
having  Jurisdiction  under  section  11(d) 
shaU- 

(A)  sUy  the  execution  of  such  process;  or 

(B)  discharge  any  fish  seized  pursuant  to 
such  process; 

upon  the  receipt  of  a  satisfactory  bond  or 
other  security  from  any  person  claiming 
such  property.  Such  bond  or  other  security 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  such  person  de- 
livering such  property  to  the  appropriate 
court  upon  order  thereof,  without  any  im- 
pairment of  its  value,  or  paying  the  mone- 
tary value  of  such  property  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  such  court.  Judgment  shall  be  re- 
coverable on  such  bond  or  other  security 
against  both  the  principal  and  any  sureties 
in  the  event  that  any  condition  thereof  is 
breached,  as  determined  by  such  court. 

(2)  Any  fish  seized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
a  court  of  comjietent  Jurisdiction  or.  if  per- 
ishable, in  a  manner  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  it  shall  be 
a  rebutUble  presumption  that  all  fish  found 
on  board  a  fishing  vessel  which  is  seized  in 
connection  with  an  act  prohibited  by  section 
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1  were  taken  or  retained  In  violation  of  the 
Convention  and  this  Act. 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  The  Convention,  thia  Act,  and 
any  regulation  adopted  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating.  Such  Secretaries  may, 
by  agreement,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  utilize  the  personnel,  services, 
equipment  (Including  aircraft  and  vessels). 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency, 
and  of  any  State  agency,  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

(b>  Any  officer  who  Is  authorised  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  or 
the  head  of  any  Federal  or  SUte  agency 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
such  Secretaries  under  subsection  (a)  to  en- 
force the  Convention,  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation adopted  under  this  Act  may— 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process— 

(A)  arrest  any  person.  If  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person  has  com- 
mitted an  act  prohibited  by  section  7; 

(B)  board,  and  search  or  Inspect,  any  fish- 
ing vessel  which  Is  subject  to  this  Act: 

(C)  at  reasonable  times  enter,  and  search 
or  inspect,  shoreslde  facilities  in  which  fish 
taken  subject  to  this  Act  are  processed, 
packed  or  held; 

(D)  seize  any  fishing  vessel  (together  with 
Its  fishing  gear,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
stores,  and  cargo)  used  or  employed  In,  or 
with  respect  to  which  It  reasonably  appears 
that  such  vessel  was  used  or  employed  in,  an 
act  prohibited  by  section  7; 

(E)  seize  any  fish  (wherever  found)  taken 
or  retained  in  the  course  of  an  act  prohibit- 
ed by  section  7,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  such  fish;  and 

(P)  seize  any  other  evidence  related  to  an 
act  prohibited  by  section  7; 

(2)  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
Issued  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; and 

(3)  exercise  any  other  lawful  authority. 

(c)  If  any  officer  authorized  to  enforce 
this  Act  (as  provided  for  in  this  section) 
finds  that  a  fishing  vessel  Is  operating  or 
has  been  operated  in  the  commission  of  an 
act  prohibited  by  section  7.  such  officer 
may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating.  Issue  a  citation  to  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  vessel  in  lieu  of 
proceeding  under  subsection  (b).  If  a  permit 
has  been  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
such  vessel,  such  officer  shall  note  the  Issu- 
ance of  any  citation  under  this  subsection, 
including  the  date  thereof  tmd  the  reason 
therefor,  on  the  permit.  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  a  record  of  all  citations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
any  case  or  controversy  arising  under  this 
Act.  Any  such  court  may.  at  any  time- 
CD  enter  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions; 

(2)  issue  warrants,  process  in  rem  or  other 
process; 

(3)  prescribe  pnd  accept  satisfactory  bonds 
or  other  security;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  in  the 
interest  of  justice. 

(e)  When  requested  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  Canada,  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States  may  be  directed 
to  attend  as  a  witness,  and  to  produce  such 


available  records  and  files  or  duly  certified 
copies  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  In  Canada  of  any  violation  of 
the  Convention  or  any  Canadian  law  relat- 
ing to  the  enforcement  thereof. 

(fXl)  In  cooperation  with  such  other 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate,  the  Secre- 
tary may  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
such  law  enforcement  Investigations  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  all  investigations 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  des- 
ignated by  him  is  empowered  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  wluiesses. 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents 
which  the  Secretary  deems  relevaflt  or  ma- 
terial to  the  inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place  or  hearing. 

(3)  Process  of  the  Secretary  may  be  served 
by  anyone  duly  authorized  by  him  either— 

(A)  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  In- 
dividual to  be  served,  or  to  a  member  of  the 
partnership  to  be  served,  or  the  President, 
Secretary,  or  other  executive  officer  or  a  di- 
rector of  the  corporation  to  be  served;  or 
the  agent  designated  for  service  of  process: 

(B)  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  resi- 
dence or  the  principal  office  or  place  of 
business  of  such  individual,  partnership,  or 
corporation;  or 

(C)  by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  addressed  to  such  in- 
dividual, partnership,  or  corporation  at  his 
or  its  residence  or  principal  office  or  place 
of  business.  The  verified  return  by  the  indi- 
vidual so  serving  such  complaint,  order,  or 
other  process  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
service  shall  be  proof  of  same,  and  the  re- 
turned poet  office  receipt  for  such  com- 
plaint, order,  or  other  process  mailed  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mall  shall  be  proof  of  the 
service  of  the  same. 

Sbc.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
beyond,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  Convention  and  this  Act. 
Including- 

(a)  necessary  travel  expenses  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners  or  alternate 
Commissioners;  and 

(b)  the  United  SUtes  share  of  the  Joint 
expenses  of  the  Commission:  Provided,  That 
the  Commisbloners  shall  not.  with  respect  to 
commitments  concerning  the  United  States 
share  of  the  Joint  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  subject  to  section  262(b)  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  Insofar  as  it  limits  the 
authority  of  United  States  representatives 
to  international  organizations  with  respect 
to  such  commitments. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  beyond,  by  contract, 
grant,  or  otherwise,  facilities  for  office  and 
any  other  necessary  space  for  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  facilities  shall  be  located  on  or 
near  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  State  of  Washington  and  shall 
be  provided  without  regard  to  the  cost-shar- 
ing provisions  in  the  Convention. 

Sec.  14.  The  Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended  (50  SUt.  325,  67  SUt. 
494,  79  Stat.  902).  is  repealed  as  of  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act, 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  nrjove  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  473,  Senate  Resolution  347. 
the  budget  waiver  to  accompany  Cal- 
endar No.  463. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  347)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1233. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  347 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1233.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  Isecause 
S.  1233  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  In  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15,  1981. 
as  required  for  such  authorizations  by  sec 
tlon  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  out- 
lined in  S.  1233  will  be  implemented 
through  a  reallocation  of  existing  resources. 
No  new  appropriations  should  be  required 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  463.  S.  1233. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1233)  to  establish  a  program  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  promote 
United  States  service  industries,  enhance 
their  competitiveness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  biU? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Service 
Industries  Development  Act". 

riNSINOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  is  a  service-oriented 
economy,  in  which  seven  of  ten  working 
Americans  are  employed  in  the  service 
sector  and  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  derives  from  services; 

(2)  the  importance  of  services  in  com- 
merce has  been  overlooked  in  the  develop- 
ment of  United  SUtes  economic  analysis 
and  policy: 

(3)  services,  including  Investments,  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  United  States  Inter- 
national trade,  accounting  for  almost  30 
percent  of  total  United  SUtes  trade,  and 
provided  the  United  SUtes  with  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $34,000,000,000  in  1980;  and 

(4)  American  service  industries  are  en- 
countering increased  foreign  competition 
and  Impediments  to  international  oper- 
ations and  require  the  suppori  of  the  United 
SUtes  Government  to  maintain  their  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

DECLARATION  Ot  PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(1)  the  governmental  organization  to 
assist  and  promote  American  service  indus- 
tries can  and  should  be  Improved  in  order  to 
study  and  collect  information,  focus  atten- 
tion on  industries'  problems  and  assist  in 
the  resolution  of  such  problems,  and  devel- 
op service-related  policies  which  promote 
the  national  Interest: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
have,  in  coordination  with  other  appropri- 
ate agencies,  lead  responsibility  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  for  Insuring  the  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  policies  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  service  industries  and  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act;  except 
that,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  the 
Commerce  Department  assume  the  duties  of 
any  agency  which  currently  has  clear  re- 
sponsibility for  any  individual  service  Indus- 
try: 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Government  should 
make  available  adequate  financial  resources 
and  personnel  to  implement  the  objectives 
of  this  Act: 

(4)  It  Is  the  objective  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  to  promote  the  free  world 
trade  in  services  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  to  utilize  the  full  resources  of 
the  Government  to  obUln  recipnxjal  rights 
and  benefits  for  United  SUtes  traders  and 
Investors;  and 

(5)  the  United  SUtes  Congress  supports 
multilateral  discussions  of  service  sector 
trade  issues  and  urges  that  such  discussions 
commence  as  soon  as  possible. 

DCPINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(2)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Commerce; 

(3)  "United  SUtes"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

(4)  "services"  means  economic  outputs 
which  are  not  tangible  goods  or  structures, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  transporUtion, 
communications,  reUU  and  wholesale  trade, 


advertising,  construction,  design  and  engi- 
neering, utilities,  insurance,  real  esUte,  pro- 
fessional services,  enterUinment,  and  tour- 
ism, and  overseas  Investments  which  are 
necessary  for  the  export  and  sale  of  such 
services. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PURPOSES  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
esUblish  In  the  Department  a  service  indus- 
tries development  program. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  program  shall  be 
to— 

( 1 )  promote  the  competitiveness  of  United 
SUtes  service  firms  and  American  employ- 
ees through  appropriate  economic  policies; 

(2)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  SUtes  services  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunities  for  United  SUtes  serv- 
ice firms; 

(3)  develop  a  daU  base  for  policymaking 
perUinlng  to  services; 

(4)  collect  and  analyze  information  per- 
taining to  the  international  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  the  United  SUtes  service 
industries: 

(5)  analyze— 

(A)  United  SUtes  regulation  of  service  in- 
dustries; 

(B)  tax  treatment  of  services,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United  SUtes 
taxation  on  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  SUtes  firms  and  exports: 

(C)  antitrust  policies  as  they  affect  the 
competitiveness  of  United  SUtes  firms: 

(D)  treatment  of  services  in  commercial 
and  noncommercial  agreements  of  the 
United  SUtes:  and 

(E)  adequacy  of  current  United  SUtes  fi- 
nancing and  export  promotion  programs: 

(6)  document  trade  impediments  to  United 
SUtes  services  firms  and  seek  to  resolve 
complaints  by  such  firms; 

(7)  provide  staff  support,  as  requested,  for 
negotiations  on  service-related  issues  by  the 
United  SUtes  trade  represenUtive  and  the 
domestic  implemenUtion  of  service-related 
agreements; 

(8)  collect  such  sUtistical  Information  on 
the  domestic  service  sector  which  is  readily 
available  from  within  the  Federal  esUblish- 
ment  and  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
development  of  governmental  policies 
toward  the  service  sector; 

(9)  monitor  significant  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  governmental  activities  affecting 
the  service  sector: 

(10)  conduct  sectoral  studies  of  domestic 
service  industries; 

(11)  collect  comparative  international  in- 
formation on  service  industries  and  policies 
of  foreign  governments  toward  services: 

(12)  develop  policies  to  strengthen  the 
competitiveness  of  domestic  service  indus- 
tries relative  to  foreign  firms; 

(13)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
analysis  of  service-related  Issues  and  prob- 
lems, including  forecasts  and  industrial 
strategies;  and 

(14)  provide  sUtlstlcal,  analytical,  and 
policy  Information  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  service  industries. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  874 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Packwood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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legislative  clerk  read 


The  assistant 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
for  Mr.  Packwood,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  874. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  strike  lines  2  through  4  and 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983,  and  in  each  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  874)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  an  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  today  considering  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  1233,  the  Service  Industries 
Development  Act. 

This  Is  a  measure  which  Senator 
iNOtryE  and  I  introduced  almost  1  year 
ago.  Since  that  time  we  have  witnessed 
a  growing  interest  and  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  the  service  sector  of 
our  economy.  This  awareness  has 
grown  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the 
business  community,  and  across  the 
country. 

Although  it  has  taken  a  long  while, 
we  are  finally  recognizing  the  fact 
that  service  industries  now  account  for 
over  two-thirds  of  our  gross  national 
product  and  employ  the  majority  of 
American  workers.  It  is  already  past 
the  time  when  Federal  economic  plan- 
ners, trade  officials,  and  the  Congress 
should  have  recognized  the  need  to 
pay  more  attention  to  this  sector. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business,  Trade  and  Tour- 
ism, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
deal  directly  with  many  of  the  issues 
confronting  the  service  sector;  issues 
which  can,  and  are,  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  certain  service  industries. 
We  have  discussed  during  Commerce 
Committee  deliberations  the  troubles 
of  the  tourism,  communications,  avia- 
tion, railroad,  and  bus  industries, 
among  others.  We  find  that  there  are 
numerous  Instances  where  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  doing  more  to 
promote  the  growth  and  competitive- 
ness of  these  industries.  And  in  saying 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we 
should  be  throwing  money  at  the 
problems  which  exist.  More  efficient 
utilization  of  existing  resources  would 
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do  a  great  deal  by  itself  in  providing 
the  necessary  services. 

In  large  part,  this  is  the  approach 
adopted  by  S.  1233.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  Commerce  Department  devote 
more  of  the  resources  located  in  the 
International  Trade  Administration  to 
the  needs  of  the  service  sector.  And  in 
that  regard  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
this  process  has  already  begim. 
Through  the  reorganization  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  trade  func- 
tions we  are  seeing  a  new  emphasis 
being  placed  on  service  issues.  This  is 
also  true  at  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative.  This 
country  has  a  large  advantage  In  inter- 
national trade  in  services,  but  we 
should  not  be  complacent;  we  should 
be  trying  to  expand  that  edge  and  in- 
crease exports  and  investment  income. 

Because  I  see  the  Service  Industries 
Development  Act  as  a  useful  tool  for 
us  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  full  Senate  can  ex- 
press its  support  for  the  measure  and 
the  concept  behind  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  another 
item  which  relates  to  the  growing  at- 
tention being  focused  on  the  service 
sector:  the  need  for  reliable  data.  It 
became  clear  dunng  the  hearings  we 
held  on  S.  1233  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  a  clear  picture 
of  the  dimensions  of  service  industries 
or  of  the  Investment  posture  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  other  nations. 

The  Federal  agencies  involved  have 
begun  to  discuss  the  need  for  better 
data  and  how  it  might  be  obtained.  Al- 
though we  have  made  it  clear  in  the 
bill  that  we  do  not  want  any  new,  po- 
tentially burdensome  data  collection 
programs  to  be  established,  we  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  we  agree  there 
is  a  need  for  better  data  and  that  we 
encourage  the  agencies  involved  to  use 
existing  programs  to  build  a  more  reli- 
able base  of  information  on  services 
and  investment. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  pleasure 
that  S.  1233  has  come  before  the  full 
Senate.  If  my  colleagues  should  give 
their  approval,  I  would  hope  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  able  to 
give  S.  1233  their  prompt  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  takes  up  S.  1233,  the  Serv- 
ice Industries  Development  Act,  which 
I  introduced  with  Senator  Larry  Prbs- 
SLER  on  May  20.  1981. 

This  measure  is.  to  my  knowledge, 
the  first  bill  to  address  specifically  the 
role  of  the  service  sector  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  It  would  establish  policy 
guidelines  for  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies toward  the  service  sector,  includ- 
ing putting  the  full  weight  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  behind  efforts  to 
reduce  barriers  to  the  export  of  U.S. 
services. 


Second,  it  would  establish  a  program 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  promote  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
service  firms,  to  improve  the  data  base 
and  statistics  on  services  in  the  U.S. 
economy,  and  to  identify  and  analyze 
the  treatment  of  services  in  the  United 
States. 

Hearings  have  confirmed  that  the 
absence  of  reliable  information  on 
services  is  a  major  deficiency,  and  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  be  to  improve 
the  data  base.  To  the  extent  possible 
in  meeting  this  objective,  we  believe 
that  it  should  rely  on  existing  infor- 
mation in  the  Government  and  the 
private  sector.  However,  the  language 
in  the  bill  should  not  be  read  to  re- 
strict in  any  way  the  existing  author- 
ity of  an  agency  to  establish  new  data 
collection  programs  as  are  necessary 
to  comply  with  this  act.  It  is  our  hope 
and  expectation  that  any  new  statisti- 
cal collection  program  will  be  reasona- 
ble In  length  and  reasonable  in  the 
burden  it  imposes  on  the  private 
sector. 

Within  recent  months  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  talk  about  the  barriers 
to  the  trade  in  services  and  Investment 
and  the  need  for  multilateral  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  these  trade  obstacles.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  these  ob- 
jectives and  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2058. 
the  Trade  in  Services  Act,  which  is 
drafted  to  give  such  negotiations 
higher  priority  and  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent new  authority  to  act  against 
these  barriers. 

However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  service  sector  has  an  even 
larger  domestic  component.  Service  in- 
dustries are  concerned  about  domestic 
issues,  too,  such  as  taxation,  regula- 
tion, legal  impediments  to  their  oper- 
ations, et  cetera.  I  would  hope  that  we 
in  the  Congress  will  not  forget  these 
domestic  concerns  and  that  wherever 
possible  we  can  achieve  a  better  inte- 
gration of  international  and  domestic 
issues  to  enhance  the  competitive  vi- 
tality of  this  crucial  sector. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of  -  of  such  services. 


percent  of  total  United  States  trade,  and 
provided  the  United  States  with  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $34,000,000,000  in  1980;  and 

(4)  American  service  Industries  are  en- 
countering Increased  foreign  competition 
and  Impedimenta  to  International  oper- 
ations and  require  the  support  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  maintain  their  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

DECLARATION  OP  POTtPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(1)  the  governmental  organization  to 
assist  and  promote  American  service  indus- 
tries can  and  should  be  Improved  In  order  to 
study  and  collect  information,  focus  atten- 
tion on  industries'  problems  and  assist  In 
the  resolution  of  such  problems,  aind  devel- 
op service-related  policies  which  promote 
the  national  interest; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
have.  In  coordination  with  other  appropri- 
ate agencies,  lead  responsibility  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  for  Insuring  the  implementa- 
tion of  policies  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  service  industries  and  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act;  except 
that.  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  Act  that  the 
Commerce  Department  assume  the  duties  of 
any  agency  which  currently  has  clear  re- 
sponsibility for  any  individual  service  indus- 
try. 

(3)  the  United  States  Government  should 
make  available  adequate  financial  resources 
&nd  personnel  to  Implement  the  objectives 
of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  it  Is  the  objective  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  to  promote  the  free  world 
trade  in  services  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  to  utilize  the  full  resources  of 
the  Government  to  obtain  reciprocal  rights 
and  benefits  for  United  States  traders  and 
investors;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  Congress  supports 
multilateral  discussions  of  service  sector 
trade  Issues  and  urges  that  such  discussions 
commence  as  soon  as  possible. 

DEPIItlTIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(2)  "Department "  means  the  E>epartment 
of  Conunerce; 

(3)  "United  States  "  means  the  fifty  SUtes, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

<4)  "services"  means  economic  outputs 
which  are  not  tangible  goods  or  structures, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  transportation, 
communications,  retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
advertising,  construction,  design  and  engi- 
neering, utilities,  finance,  insurance,  real 
estate,  professional  services,  entertainment, 
and  tourism,  and  overseas  Investments 
which  are  necessary  for  the  export  and  sale 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Service  Industries 
Development  Act". 

FIIfDIHGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  a  service-oriented 
economy.  In  which  seven  of  ten  working 
Americans  are  employed  in  the  service 
sector  and  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  derives  from  services; 

(2)  the  importance  of  services  in  com- 
merce has  been  overlooked  in  the  develop- 
ment of  United  States  economic  analysis 
and  policy; 

(3)  services,  including  Investments,  are  an 
important  factor  In  the  United  States  inter- 
national  trade,   accounting   for   almost   30 


KSTABUSRIIEirT  AND  PUKPOSES  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  in  the  Department  a  service  indus- 
tries development  program. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  program  shall  be 
to— 

( 1 )  promote  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  service  firms  and  American  employ- 
ees through  appropriate  economic  policies; 

(2)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  States  services  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunities  for  United  States  serv- 
ice firms; 

(3)  develop  a  data  base  for  policymaking 
pertaining  to  services; 

(4)  collect  and  analyze  information  per- 
taining to  the  international  operations  and 
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competitiveness  of  the  United  States  service 
industries; 

(5)  analyze— 

(A)  United  States  regulation  of  service  in- 
dustries; 

(B)  tax  treatment  of  services,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United 
States  taxation  on  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  firms  and  ex- 
ports; 

(C)  antitrust  policies  as  they  affect  the 
competitiveness  of  United  States  firms; 

(D)  treatment  of  services  in  commercial 
and  noncommercial  agreements  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(E)  adequacy  of  current  United  States  fi- 
nancing and  export  promotion  programs; 

(6)  document  trade  impediments  to  United 
States  services  firms  and  seek  to  resolve 
complaints  by  such  firms; 

(7)  provide  staff  support,  as  requested,  for 
negotiations  on  service-related  issues  by  the 
United  States  trade  representative  and  the 
domestic  Implementation  of  service-related 
agreements; 

(8)  collect  such  statistical  information  on 
the  domestic  service  sector  which  is  readily 
available  from  within  the  Federal  establish- 
ment and  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
development  of  governmental  policies 
toward  the  service  sector; 

(9)  monitDr  significant  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  governmental  activities  affecting 
the  service  sector; 

(10)  conduct  sectoral  studies  of  domestic 
service  industries; 

(11)  collect  comparative  international  in- 
formation on  service  industries  and  policies 
of  foreign  governments  toward  services; 

(12)  develop  policies  to  strengthen  the 
competiveness  of  domestic  service  industries 
relative  to  foreign  firms; 

(13)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
analysis  of  service-related  issues  and  prob- 
lems, including  forecasts  and  Industrial 
strategies;  and 

(14)  provide  statistical,  analytical,  and 
policy  information  to  State  and  Icx^  gov- 
ernments and  service  industries. 

AUmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1983.  and  In  each  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURES  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
measures  be  indefinitely  postponed: 
Calendar  No.  97,  S.  1194;  Calendar  No. 
130,  S.  1200;  Calendar  No.  284,  H.R. 
1520. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  372— AU- 
THORIZING PRODUCTION  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
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the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  372)  to  authorize 
production  of  documents  in  Rose  Hall,  Ltd., 
et  oL  V.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  C.A.  No.  79- 
182. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prcxieeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion, has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

This  resolution,  under  Senate  rule 
XI,  would  authorize  Senators  Roth 
and  BiDEN,  and  former  Senator  Rich- 
ard A.  Schweiker,  to  produce  docu- 
ments sought  by  subpenas  to  them 
from  the  defendant  Holiday  Inns,  Inc., 
in  the  case  of  Rose  Hall,  Ltd.,  et  oL  v. 
Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  C.A.  No. 
79-182,  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Delaware. 
The  Senate  has  previously  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  three 
Senators  in  this  matter. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  372 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Rose  HaU,  Ltd.,  et 
aL  V.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  C.  A.  No.  70- 
182.  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Delaware,  the  de- 
fendant Holiday  Inns,  Inc.  has  subpoenaed 
Senators  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.,  and  Joseph 
R.  Biden.  Jr..  to  provide  testimony  and  doc- 
uments at  depositions; 

Whereas,  in  that  case  the  defendant  Holi- 
day Inns.  Inc..  has  subpoenaed  former  Sena- 
tor (now  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services)  Richard  S.  Schweiker  to  provide 
testimony  and  documents  at  a  deposition 
concerning  his  activities  during  his  tenure 
as  Senator; 

Whereas,  on  March  24.  1982.  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  351.  97th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  directing  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
to  represent  Senators  William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 
and  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  .ormer  Senator 
Richard  S.  Schweiker,  and  any  other  Sena- 
tors or  employees  of  the  Senate.  In  proceed- 
ings concerning  subpoenas  to  them  in  the 
case  of  Rose  Hall,  Ltd.,  el  aL  v.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Overseas  Banking  Corp.  and  Holiday 
Inns.  Inc..  C.  A.  No.  79-182. 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  (xissession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
In  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
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consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Senators  William  V.  Roth. 
Jr.,  and  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  and  former 
Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  are  author- 
ized to  produce  documents  sought  by  the 
subpoenas  to  them  in  the  case  of  Rose  Hall 
Ltd..  et  aL  v.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas 
Banking  Corp..  and  Holiday  Inns,  Inc..  C.  A. 
No.  79-182.  except  concerning  matters  for 
which  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  asserts  a 
privilege  from  disclosure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  373-AU- 
THORIZING  PRODUCTION  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  lt>ehalf  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  373)  authorizing  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  373 

Whereas,  certain  memoranda  of  inter- 
views and  related  d(x;uments  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
relating  to  commodity  fraud  may  be  useful 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Investiga- 
tions of  commodity  fraud; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  administrative  or  judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  in  an  Investigation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  acting 
jointly,  are  authorized  to  produce  to  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service,  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  memoranda  of 
interviews  and  related  documents  relating 
to  commodity  fraud. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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mous    consent    to    have    his    remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENER- 
AL WILLIAM  FRENCH  SMITH 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LAW 

SCHOOL  LAW  DAY  BANqUET 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  torn  by  conflicting  im- 
peratives in  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Argentina  over  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  On  the  one  hand,  we  seek 
to  retain  the  friendship  of  both  coun- 
tries. A  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
dispute  offers  hope  of  facilitating  such 
an  end.  We  have  successfully  contrib- 
uted to  the  resolution  of  conflicts  and 
potential  conflicts  between  other 
countries  in  other  regions  of  the 
world,  so  it  is  proper  that  we  try  now. 

However,  we  run  risks  in  attempting 
to  maintain  an  evenhanded  position  in 
this  dispute.  These  may  become  un- 
manageable if  we  devote  too  much  at- 
tention to  diplomatic  tactics  and  too 
little  attention  to  the  implementation 
of  a  comprehensive  strategy. 

Our  current  approach  should  be 
evaluated  against  the  following  consid- 
erations: 

Argentina  used  force  to  carry  out  its 
claim  to  sovereignity  over  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

Great  Britain  is  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  valued  allies.  Argentina  has. 
as  yet.  demonstrated  no  equivalent 
claim  on  our  friendship. 

We  remain  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  in  the  case  of 
territorial  disputes.  That  principle  has 
been  ignored  by  Argentina  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Thus,  important  principles  with  re- 
spect to  our  conduct  of  International 
affairs  are  at  stake  in  this  dispute- 
loyalty  to  allies,  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  support  of  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples.  They  all  argue  for 
Great  Britain's  position  in  this  affair. 

We  are.  in  short,  treading  a  danger- 
ous path.  We  risk  encouraging  others 
to  press  their  claims  to  territory  by 
force.  We  risk  seeing  others  trample 
on  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
And  we  risk  placing  in  Jeopardy  the 
mutual  bonds  of  history  and  interest 
which  bind  us  to  a  good  and  valued 
friend. 

A  distinguished  U.S.  diplomat  once 
said  that  the  "side  effects  of  human 
actions  are  not  less  Important  than 
those  intended  or  expected."  The  side 
effects  of  evenhandedness  in  this  dis- 
pute could,  at  some  point,  be  cata- 
strophic. 

Let  us  not  forget  at  the  time  when  a 
choice  might  become  necessary  that 
our  foreign  policy  must  be  strategic  in 
approach  and  it  must  be  grounded  in 
sound  principle. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Law  Day  Banquet  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  on 
April  2.  1982.  and  there  to  have  heard 
the  outstanding  address  of  the  Honor- 
able William  French  Smith.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  remarks  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al on  that  occasion  reflected  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties,  including 
the  basic  freedom  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  homes  from  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

Attorney  General  Smith  reminded 
the  audience  that  crime  has  reached 
"crises  levels."  He  pointed  out  that 
crime  has  risen  some  85  percent  in  the 
last  10  years  alone.  Because  of  this  in- 
crease, there  is  a  most  critical  need  for 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
order  to  reverse  this  trend. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  work  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  his  Justice  Depart- 
ment staff  in  an  effort  to  bring  before 
Congress  legislation  which  wUl  aid  In 
the  fight  against  crime.  One  piece  of 
legislation  of  great  importance  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Senate 
is  the  new  Federal  Criminal  Code, 
dealing  with  sUtutes  that  affect 
crimes  on  the  Federal  level.  Other 
measures  which  the  Attorney  General 
mentioned  in  his  address  auid  in  which 
he  and  I  have  a  strong  interest  are  in  a 
bill  to  modify  the  exclusionary  rule 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, reform  of  the  habeas  corpus 
laws,  more  severe  penalties  for  repeat 
offenders,  bail  reform,  and  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Attorney  General 
stressed  that.  In  recent  years,  the 
courts  seem  to  have  become  so  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  accused  that  they  lost  sight  of  the 
main  purpose  for  which  criminal  laws 
were  esUblished;  that  is.  to  protect 
citizens  from  crime.  By  strengthening 
Federal  criminal  laws  we  do  not 
threaten  individual  liberty;  rather,  we 
enhance  the  safety  and  security  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  have 
come  to  know  Attorney  General  Smith 
as  a  man  of  great  integrity,  capacity, 
and  dedication.  I  have  found  him  to  be 
an  outstanding  attorney  and  public 
servant  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  ordered  liberty  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciples of  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues smd  others  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  peruse  this  fine  speech  by 
the  Attorney   General.   I   ask   unani- 


Remarks  or  THE  Honorable  William 
Prewch  Smith.  Attorney  General  or  the 
United  States 

A  celebration  of  Law  Day  is  traditionally  a 
time  for  reflection  on  the  basic  values  and 
objectives  of  our  system  of  government.  And 
the  urge  to  think  deeply  about  our  laws  and 
institutions  is  heightened  by  this  historic 
setting  at  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na—the Nation's  oldest  educational  institu- 
tion entirely  supported  by  state  funds,  and 
the  alma  mater  of  one  of  my  predecessors. 
Huge  Legare.  who  served  as  U.S.  Attorney 
General  from  1841  to  1843.  Tonight,  I  am 
going  to  succumb  to  the  spirit  of  the  day 
and  the  setting  to  talk  at  the  most  basic 
level  about  the  objectives  of  a  government 
based  on  ordered  liberty. 

It  is  a  little-known  historical  fact  that  the 
law  in  South  Carolina  and  the  federal  Con- 
stitution share  something  of  a  common  an- 
cestry. In  1669  the  group  of  eight  English 
proprietors  authorized  by  the  King  to  colo- 
nize what  is  now  South  Carolina  hired  an 
English  philosopher  to  draw  up  the  first 
constitution  for  the  province.  That  philoso- 
pher was  John  Locke,  who  did  in  fact  draft 
what  was  known  as  the  Fundamental  Con- 
stitution of  the  new  colony.  Of  course. 
Locke's  more  celebrated  writings  on  govern- 
ment would,  over  a  century  later,  profound- 
ly influence  the  framing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  one  of  those  writings,  the  "Second 
Treatise  of  Government ",  South  Carolina's 
first  lawmaker  wrote: 

"The  end  of  law  is  not  to  abolish  or  to  re- 
strain, but  to  preserve  and  enlarge  freedom: 
for  in  all  the  sUtes  of  created  beings  capa- 
ble of  laws,  where  there  is  no  law.  there  is 
no  freedom. " 

Both  in  this  passage  and  in  his  most 
famous  sUtement— "Where  law  ends,  tyran- 
ny begins"— Locke  recognized  that  the  ob- 
jective for  a  government  of  laws  was  to 
secure  liberty  for  its  citizens.  There  can  be 
no  liberty  if  all  the  citizenry  is  not  subject 
to  the  restraint  of  the  law.  Perhaps  Judge 
Learned  Hand  captured  this  basic  truth  best 
when  he  wrote: 

•And  what  is  this  liberty  which  must  lie  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women?  It  is  not  the 
ruthless,  the  unbridled  will;  It  is  not  free- 
dom to  do  as  one  likes.  That  is  the  denial  of 
liberty,  and  leads  straight  to  its  overthrow. 
A  society  in  which  men  recognize  no  check 
upon  their  freedom  soon  becomes  a  society 
where  freedom  is  the  possession  of  only  a 
savage  few. .  . 
The  most  basic  restrictions  that  a  govem- 
'  ment  imposes  in  order  to  secure  greater  lib- 
erty for  all  are  embodied  in  the  criminal 
laws.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  who  so 
richly  deserves  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
him  today,  once  wrote  that  "the  primary 
purpose  of  government  is  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies— 
and  domestic  'enemies'  include  the  common 
criminal."  Enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws 
is  the  principle  means  by  which  government 
increases  the  security  and  liberty  of  all. 

But  the  criminal  laws  must  be  effectively 
enforced  if  government  is  successfully  to 
discharge  its  "primary  purpose"  and  basic 
responsibility.  To  quote  Locke  once  again, 
■Where  the  laws  cannot  be  executed  it  is  all 
one  as  if  there  were  no  laws. "  Without  ef- 
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fective  laws,  government  cannot  secure 
greater  liberty  by  protecting  us  from  those 
who  would  prey  upon  us.  As  Alexander 
Hamilton  noted  in  the  very  first  Federalist 
Paper.  It  Is  often  "forgotten  that  the  vigor 
of  government  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
liberty." 

The  government  has  simply  not  been  vig- 
orous enough  in  its  efforts  to  secure  for  all 
citizens  the  most  basic  freedom— freedom 
from  crime.  Americans  today  do  not  feel 
free  to  walk  the  streets  of  their  own  com- 
munities, nor  do  they  feel  free  from  the 
threat  of  violence  in  their  own  homes.  Par 
from  being  free,  many  Americans  are  im- 
prisoned by  fear  of  crime— a  fear  which  the 
statistics  demonstrate  is  all  too  real. 

The  incidence  of  crime— particularly  vio- 
lent crime— has  reached  crisis  levels.  In  the 
last  decade  violent  crime  Jumped  eighty-five 
percent.  In  the  time  it  takes  to  deliver  my 
remarks  this  evening,  an  average  of  50  vio- 
lent crimes  will  be  committed  across  the 
country.  During  that  same  period,  over  400 
property  crimes  will  be  committed.  Last 
year  one  out  of  every  three  households  In 
our  Nation  was  victimized  by  some  form  of 
serious  crime.  And  these  dry  statistics  do 
not  begin  to  tell  the  tale  of  human  suffering 
caused  by  the  criminal. 

We  in  the  federal  government  have  been 
quite  active  over  the  past  year  trying  to  do 
something  about  this  truly  alarming  situa- 
tion. We  recognize  that  law  enforcement  is 
largely  a  local  problem,  so  we  have  stressed 
cooperation  and  coordlnaton  between  feder- 
al officials  and  their  state  and  local  counter- 
parts. I  have  directed  each  U.S.  Attorney  to 
form  in  his  or  her  district  a  law  enforce- 
ment coordinating  committee  to  achieve 
this  goal.  I  was  able  to  attend  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  South  Carolina  law  enforcement 
coordinating  committee  in  Columbia  last 
fall,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  concept  is  Important  and  Is 
working.  As  part  of  our  effort  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement,  we 
have  also  increased  the  availability  of  feder- 
al tralnliig  programs  for  state  and  local  offi- 
cials. 

We  have  for  the  first  time  brought  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  the  FBI  Into  the 
war  on  illegal  drug  trafficking,  which  breeds 
so  much  violent  crime.  We  fully  expect  the 
new  partnership  between  the  FBI  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  to  cause 
a  truly  significant  reduction  In  the  drug 
problem. 

On  the  legislative  front,  we  have  been 
working  closely  with  Senator  Thurmond, 
chairman  of  the  critical  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  with  responsibility  for  criminal 
reform  measures.  We  have  proposed  a  broad 
package  of  reforms  which  will,  if  enacted, 
help  In  the  fight  on  crime.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  Is  the  proposed  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code,  which  would  completely  modern- 
ize the  confused  and  often  out-moded  body 
of  federal  criminal  statutes.  As  Senator 
Thurmond  has  written,  "It  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  think  of  a  more  basic  crime-con- 
trol Issue  than  reform  of  this  country's 
criminal  code.  The  administration  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  people  dealing  with  it,  are 
all  highly  dependent  upon  the  existence  of 
rationally  formulated  criminal  statutes." 
Passage  of  the  Criminal  Code  would  give  us 
such  a  rationally  formulated  body  of  law. 

We  have  also  proposed  modification  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  so  that  evidence  obtained 
by  officers  in  the  reasonable  good  faith 
belief  that  they  were  acting  In  conformity 
to  the  Fourth  Amendment  would  be  admis- 
sible. In  such  a  case  the  rationale  of  the 


rule— deterrence  of  unlawful  conduct- 
simply  does  not  apply.  We  have  proposed 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  habeas  corpus 
laws,  to  increase  the  finality  of  state  court 
Judgments  in  criminal  cases.  The  current 
endless  availability  of  review  saps  the  deter- 
rent effect  that  accompanies  sure  and  swift 
punishment. 

Criminal  forfeiture  legislation  submitted 
by  the  Administration  is  pending  which  will 
permit  us  to  get  at  the  profits  of  crime.  We 
recently  supported  career  criminal  legisla- 
tion that  would  subject  repeat  offenders  to 
federal  law  and  tougher  sentences.  We  have 
already  succeeded  in  amending  the  Posse 
Comitatus  law  so  that  the  military  can  aid 
In  spotting  drug  traffic  by  air  or  sea.  Our 
ball  reform  proposals  would  for  the  first 
time  permit  courts  to  deny  ball  to  certain  In- 
dividuals whose  release  would  clearly  pre- 
sent a  danger  to  the  community.  We  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  a  constitutionally 
valid  death  penalty  for  certain  federal  of- 
fenses. I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Senator  Thurmond  has  either  sponsored 
legislation  or  actively  supported  our  efforts 
in  all  of  these  areas. 

In  developing  and  proposing  this  broad 
array  of  reforms,  we  have  been  met  at 
almost  every  turn  by  the  reflexive  accusa- 
tion of  some  that  our  proposals  would  some- 
how infringe  on  clvU  liberties  or  individual 
rights.  This  is  of  course  not  the  case,  as  I 
and  other  Department  officials  have  ex- 
plained in  testimony,  often  before  Senator 
Thurmond's  Committee.  Rather  than  deal- 
ing with  every  objection  in  turn  tonight, 
however,  I  would  like  to  consider  the  broad- 
er philosophical  question  implicit  in  the 
debate. 

As  a  society  we  have  focused  so  much  on 
protecting  the  accused  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  purpose  for  which  government 
itself  was  established— to  protect  citizens 
from  those  who  would  prey  upon  them. 
James  Madison  wrote  In  Federalist  51  that 
government  must  meet  two  basic  challenges: 

"In  forming  a  government  which  is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  you  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed; 
and  In  the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control 
itself." 

In  our  focus  on  controlling  the  govern- 
ment, we  have  neglected  the  need  for  gov- 
ernment to  control  the  governed— that  is, 
for  the  laws  to  be  enforced  vigorously  to 
secure  liberty  by  controlling  those  who 
would  break  the  law.  Let  us  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  need  to  safeguard  individual  liberty. 
But  let  us  also  recognize  that  the  most  basic 
Individual  liberty  is  freedom  from  violence, 
and  that  liberty  can  be  secured  only  by  ef- 
fective and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws.  As  Judge  Learned  Hand  rec- 
ognized fifty  years  ago:  "Our  dangers  do  not 
lie  in  too  little  tenderness  to  the  accused 
.  .  .  What  we  need  to  fear  is  the  archaic  for- 
malism and  the  watery  sentiment  that  ob- 
structs, delays,  and  defeats  the  prosecution 
of  crime." 

The  debate  In  the  area  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement seems  to  have  fallen  Into  a  rut. 
There  is  a  disturbing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  certain  individuals  and  Interest  groups  to 
view  anything  that  promises  to  strengthen 
law  enforcement  as  a  threat  to  individual 
liberties.  It  is  almost  as  if  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  protection  of  individual  liber- 
ties were  viewed  as  competing  components 
in  a  zero-sum  game. 

I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  What 
I  would  like  to  suggest  this  evening  is  that 
we  need  to  rethink  the  time-worn  battle- 


lines  in  the  debate  on  crime.  Efforts  to  en- 
force the  criminal  laws  more  effectively  and 
to  bring  more  criminals  to  book  should  not 
be  reflexively  viewed  as  colliding  with  civil 
liberties.  Rather,  they  must  be  recognized  as 
efforts  to  secure  the  most  basic  civil  liberty 
of  personal  security  and  safety,  for  which 
government  itself  was  formed.  Those  self- 
proclaimed  civil  libertarians  who  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement to  secure  freedom  from  crime 
have  a  short-sighted  view  of  liberty.  Our  lib- 
erty is  ordered  liberty— the  only  kind  which 
can  be  attained— and  it  depends  upon  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  need  for 
effective  law  enforcement  if  liberty  is  to 
prevail  is  what  Eklmund  Burke  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote:  "the  restraints  on  men,  as 
well  as  their  liberties,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  their  rights." 

I  would  urge  all  of  you  to  consider  what 
you  can  do  to  help  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  And  I  would  urge  i  '.1  of  you  to  recog- 
nize that  strengthening  law  enforcement  is 
not  an  idle  exercise  that  inevitably  infringes 
Individual  liberty,  but  an  effort  to  attain  for 
us  all  the  security  and  safety  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Government  has 
no  higher  objective.  Promoting  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  Is,  I  submit,  the  civil 
liberties  issue  of  the  eighties— for  without 
more  effective  protection  against  crime,  all 
our  other  liberties  are  hollow  and  meaning- 
less. 

John  Calhoun,  the  South  Carolina  states- 
man bom  200  years  ago.  once  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  ad- 
monished his  countrymen  that  "It  is  harder 
to  preserve  than  to  obtain  liberty. "  Faced 
with  this  rising  tyranny  of  crime,  we  must 
forge  the  protections  necessary  to  preserve 
our  liberty. 

Today,  another  South  Carolina  states- 
man—Chairman Strom  Thurmond— is  help- 
ing to  provide  the  leadership  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  necessary  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween the  forces  of  law  and  the  forces  of 
lawlessness.  With  that  kind  of  leadership, 
we  surely  will  find  the  means  to  preserve 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Government 
can  and  will  fulfill  Its  most  basic  domestic 
obligation  to  its  citizens— ensuring  their 
safety  from  crime. 


GROUND  ZERO  WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Sunday. 
April  18.  marked  the  beginning  of 
Ground  Zero  Week.  Under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Ground  Zero,  a  nonpartisan 
educational  project,  bike  races,  fasts, 
prayers,  dances,  seminars,  and  teach- 
ins,  rallies,  marathons,  and  other 
events  are  being  held  as  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  alert  Americans 
to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
need  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Ac- 
cording to  Ground  Zero,  10  million 
Americans  in  750  cities  and  towns,  in 
450  college  campuses,  and  in  1,000 
high  schools  will  participate.  Their 
participation  reflects  the  concern  and 
fear  which  is  steadily  growing  among 
Americans  about  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  find 
themselves  reminds  me  of  a  sailboat 
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race  that  I  saw  last  summer  in  Rhode 
Island.  As  two  large,  powerful  vessels 
converged  on  each  other,  people  on  ob- 
servation boats  sounded  warnings.  To 
my  amazement  and  dismay,  neither 
helmsmen  heeded  the  warnings  and. 
consequently,  the  boats  collided.  One 
of  them  was  demasted  and  the  other 
was  severely  damaged. 

Just  like  those  two  sailboats,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  today  on  a  collision  course  that 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war.  An  all-out 
nuclear  war  would  be,  in  the  words  of 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  "the  greatest  ca- 
tastrophe in  history  by  many  orders  of 
magnitude."  I  believe  that  we  must, 
above  all,  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  As 
policymakers,  we  must  listen  to  the 
American  people  who  have  perceived 
this  obvious  danger  of  collision  and 
who  are  desperately  trying  to  warn  us 
that  we  must  take  steps  now  to  avoid 
the  impending  disaster. 

American  concern  about  nuclear  war 
did  not  begin  with  Ground  Zero  Week. 
It  has  been  developing  for  many 
months.  On  Veterans  Day  last  year,  a 
campaign  to  dramatize  the  dangers 
and  consequences  of  nuclear  war  was 
mounted  at  151  college  campuses 
across  the  United  States.  Countless 
churches  and  other  organizations  have 
Joined  in  organizing  conferences  to 
heighten  public  and  official  awareness 
of  nuclear  war.  In  recent  months,  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  feeling  which  has  devel- 
oped In  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island  on  this  issue.  I  have  received  a 
very  large  number  of  letters  from 
Rhode  Islanders  expressing  genuine 
fear  about  nuclear  war.  A  great 
nimiber  of  these  were  from  young 
people— from  students  in  grade 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges— 
who  realize  that  their  future  and  the 
future  of  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren is  at  stake. 

Rhode  Islanders  are  actively  taking 
part  in  Ground  Zero  Week.  For  exam- 
ple the  students  of  Brown  University 
have  been  voting  on  a  nuclear  freeze 
and  arms  control  referendum  auid  yes- 
terday, a  disarmament  rally  was  held 
on  the  college  green.  One  of  our  local 
high  schools,  on  Thursday,  organized 
20  seminars  on  various  aspects  of 
Soviet-American  relations  and  nuclear 
war  and  weaponry.  The  students  also 
saw  a  slide  show,  entitled  "The  Last 
Epidemic,"  which  portrayed  the  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  attack  on  Provi- 
dence, our  State  capital.  These  activi- 
ties are  part  of  the  ongoing  campaign 
among  Rhode  Islanders  to  prevent  nu- 
clear war. 

Ours  is  a  society  which  has  tradi- 
tionally cherished  the  life,  rights,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  individual.  A 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  bring  an 
end  to  our  society  as  we  know  it,  and 
in  the  words  of  Jonathan  Schell  in  his 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 2  weeks  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  physical  barriers 


book  "Fate  of  the  Earth,"  "create  an 
abyss  in  which  all  human  purposes 
would  be  drowned  for  all  time."  For 
far  too  long  policymakers  and  defense 
planners   in   the   East   and   the   West 


have  acted  as  if  they  seriously  contem- 
plated the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
crisis.  We  do  not  have  the  right  to  this 
contemplation.  Today,  we  do  not  have 
the  luxury,  as  we  had  in  1898  when  we 
fought  the  Spanish,  of  having  a  splen- 
did little  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  nuclear  level.  Once  the  conflagra- 
tion begins,  there  will  be  no  way  to 
limit  the  damage  that  ensues.  There- 
fore, the  challenge  before  us  is  to  take 
action  now.  Only  in  this  way  will  we  be 
able  to  save  future  generations  from  a 
holocaust  which  will  have  almost  un- 
fathomable, and  clearly  unacceptable, 
effects. 

I  believe  that  the  first  and  most  cru- 
cial step  is  to  bring  an  immediate  halt 
to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Unless  we 
act  now  in  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  renewed  arms  race  could  lead 
to  the  nuclear  war  that  we  want  so 
desperately  to  avoid.  That  is  why  I 
have  Joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  freeze  on  Soviet  and  American  nucle- 
ar weapons  to  be  followed  by  major, 
mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  two  super- 
powers. It  is  clear  that  Americans  are 
coming  to  view  the  freeze  as  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  curbing  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  There  are  organized  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  freeze  in  43  States 
and  279  House  districts.  In  New  Eng- 
land alone,  profreeze  resolutions  have 
been  passed  at  309  town  meetings. 

I  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  nonflrst  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  an  era  of  United  States-Soviet 
nuclear  parity,  it  is  simply  not  credible 
to  threaten  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  a  nonnuclear  conflict.  If  such  a 
threat  were  carried  out,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  both  sides  would  quickly 
escalate  to  an  all-out  exchange  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  the  process,  every- 
thing that  we  have  tried  to  preserve 
would  be  destroyed. 

Jonathan  Schell  has  characterized 
the  50,000  nuclear  warheads  in  the 
world  today  as  a  "pit  in  which  the 
whole  world  can  fall— a  nemesis  of  all 
human  Intentions.  actions,  and 
hopes."  I  believe  that  with  determina- 
tion, faith,  and  hope  we  can  rid  the 
world  of  this  nemesis.  The  American 
people,  through  participation  In 
Ground  Zero  Week  and  support  of  the 
freeze,  the  nonflrst  use  policy,  and 
other  measures— are  reminding  us  that 
we  have  an  urgent  need  and  moral  ob- 
ligation to  act.  If  we  work  together,  I 
believe  that  we  can  set  the  course  for  a 
secure  and  stable  peace  and  create  a 
world  in  which  future  generations  can 
live  free  from  the  fear  of  nuclear  con- 
flagration. 


that  prevent  countless  numbers  of  el- 
derly and  handicapped  Americans 
from  exercising  the  right  to  vote 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That 
bill— S.  2334,  the  Equal  Access  to 
Voting  Rights  Act— Is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  Is  an 
entirely  separate  bill,  a  piece  of  imple- 
menting legislation  designed  to  insure 
that  the  basic  rights  granted  by  that 
act  are  not  thwarted  by  physical  bar- 
riers, or  the  psychological  barriers 
they  create. 

In  the  2  weeks  since  the  bill  was  In- 
troduced, a  significant  nimiber  of  na- 
tional organizations  committed  to 
voter  participation,  senior  citizens' 
rights,  and  handicapped  access  have 
endorsed  the  bill.  I  am  tremendously 
grateful  for  their  help,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  letters  of  en- 
dorsement be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Natiohal  CnnvR  roR 
Handicapped  Rights,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Go..  ApHl  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  David  Durenberccr, 
Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  DtntENBEROER:  Members  of 
the  National  Center  for  Handicapped 
Rights.  Inc.  (NCHR)  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  sponsoring  S. 
2334.  the  "Voting  Rights  for  the  Elderly 
and  the  Handicapped  Act".  We  wholeheart- 
edly support  this  bill  and  will  work  with  our 
resources  to  promote  Its  passage. 

Thousands  of  disabled  persons  are  denied 
their  right  to  vote,  or  are  deterred  from  ex- 
ercising their  fundamental  right  to  vote, 
due  to  a  variety  of  barriers  and  inconven- 
iences found  at  both  registration  and  poll- 
ing places.  S.  2334  will  provide  a  remedy  for 
the  problems  which  disabled  persons  en- 
counter while  attempting  to  vote  through- 
out the  Nation. 

NCHR  members  addressed  the  voting 
problems  In  Georgia  during  1980  by  propos- 
ing legislation  which  now  requires  mandato- 
ry access  to  all  voting  polls  by  July  1.  1984. 
Since  July  1980  we  have  been  successfully 
working  with  sUte  and  local  officials  to 
bring  about  full  compliance  with  the  Geor- 
gia 'Voting  Access"  law.  The  response  to 
date  by  officials  has  been  overwhelmingly 
positive  In  that  election  officials,  poll  man- 
agers, and  others  have  assisted  NCHR  in 
conducting  hundreds  of  voting  poll  surveys 
within  Georgia's  159  counties.  The  survey 
results  have  formed  the  compliance  guide- 
lines which  are  being  used  to  bring  about 
full  compliance  by  July  1.  1984. 

Since  S.  2334  was  modeled  in  part  after 
Georgia's  "Voting  Access"  law.  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  officials  in  other  sUtes  will  be 
equally  enthusiastic  to  comply  with  the 
Voting  Rights  for  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Act"  as  they  strive  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  to  all  citizens,  irrespective 
of  their  physical  limitations. 
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Historically,  we  realize  that  "full"  citizen- 
ship has  never  been  obtained  by  any  group 
of  Americans  without  first  acquiring  the 
right  to  vote.  The  same  holds  true  whether 
we  are  speaking  of  women,  minorities  or  dis- 
abled citizens.  Passage  of  S.  2334  will  signify 
an  end  to  second-class  citizen  status  for  dis- 
abled Americans  who  want  to  live  as  all 
other  citizens  in  the  community  with  the 
same  dignity,  respect  and  social  value. 

We  urge  you  to  seek  timely  hearings  on 
this  bill  so  that  the  right  to  vote  will 
become  a  reality  for  disabled  persons  as 
soon  as  possible.  Thanks  again  for  your 
many  efforts  on  behalf  of  disabled  persons. 
Very  truly. 

Jamks  L.  Cherry.  J.D..  Ph.  D.. 

PretidenL 

Paralyzed  Veterans  op  America, 

April  16,  1982. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dhrenberger:  On  behalf  of 
the  members  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  efforts 
to  provide  greater  accessibility  and  opportu- 
nity for  handicapped  and  elderly  citizens  to 
participate  In  the  federal  election  process. 
Your  Introduction  of  S.  2334.  the  "Voting 
Rights  for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Act.  ■  clearly  Indicates  your  understanding 
and  concern  regarding  the  obstacles  faced 
by  the  over  thirty-five  million  elderly  and 
disabled  Americans  when  they  attempt  to 
exercise  their  fundamental  right  to  vote. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  strongly 
supports  your  legislative  proposal  and  be- 
lieves that  the  passage  of  S.  2334  Is  essential 
if  disabled  and  elderly  citizens  are  to  be  full 
participants  In  American  life.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  address  and  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  many  Impediments  that  pres- 
ently exist  which  create  undue  hardships 
for  many  Individuals  in  exercising  their 
franchise.  By  providing  for  barrier-free  poll- 
ing places  and  registration  sites  and  afford- 
ing necessary  aids  to  voters.  S.  2334,  if  it  be- 
comes law.  will  encourage  and  enable  great- 
er citizen  participation  in  the  federal  elec- 
tion process. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  and  all  disabled  and  elderly  citi- 
zens, I  strongly  endorse  your  efforts  in  in- 
troducing the  "Voting  Rights  for  the  Elder- 
ly and  Handicapped  Act."  Hopefully,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  Join  with  you  in  recognizing 
the  Importance  and  necessity  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  and  will  work  quickly  In  secur- 
ing Its  passage. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  P.  Delaney. 
National  President 

National  Rehabilitation 

Association. 
Washington,  D.C,  ApHl  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger, 
Rxissell  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  The  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  Introducing  S.  2334,  the 
Voting  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  and  the 
Elderly  Act.  This  legislation,  which  would 
insure  that  handicapped  and  elderly  individ- 
uals have  an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  vote,  has  our  whole- 
hearted support. 

S.  2334  addresses  the  provisions  in  current 
state  voting  laws  which  now  discourage 
handicapped    and    elderly    voters.    For    in- 


stance, many  polling  places  present  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  voters  in  wheelchairs.  S. 
2334  would  require  that  registration  and 
polling  places  be  accessible,  either  by  locat- 
ing them  In  buildings  which  already  comply 
with  federal  accessibility  requirements,  or 
through  the  use  of  temporary.  Inexpensive 
structural  additions. 

S.  2334  also  makes  certain  voting  aids 
available  to  handicapped  and  elderly  voters. 
For  example,  the  oral  instructions  usually 
given  at  the  polling  place  are  of  no  help  to 
the  deaf  voter.  Written  Instructions,  as  re- 
quired by  S.  2334.  provide  a  simple,  low  cost 
solution.  In  addition,  paper  ballots  would  be 
available  for  those  unable  to  operate  a 
voting  machine,  as  well  as  absentee  ballots 
for  those  unable  to  travel  to  the  polls  for 
reason  of  handicap  or  age.  When  needed, 
these  voters  would  also  be  permitted  to 
choose  someone  to  assist  them  In  voting. 

Sensible,  inexpensive  requirements  such 
as  these  will  help  Insure  that  handicapped 
and  elderly  Americans  enjoy  the  same  op- 
portunity to  vote  as  other  citizens.  With  a 
major  election  coming  up  in  the  fall,  we  are 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  move  quickly 
toward  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  McAlees. 

i'residenL 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

Washington,  D.C,  14  April  1982. 
Re  S.  2334. 

Hon.  David  Durenberger, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  The  Ameri- 
can Civil  Ubertles  Union  supports  S.  2334— 
the  "Voting  Access  for  the  Handicapped  and 
the  Elderly  Act"  which  you  recently  intro- 
duced. We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  in 
introducing  this  Important  legislation. 

S.  2334  is  sorely  needed  and  long  overdue. 
Currently,  over  thirty-five  million  disabled 
and  elderly  citizens  face  numerous  barriers 
when  they  attempt  to  vote.  Individuals  in 
wheelchairs  are  commonly  unable  to  enter 
the  polling  place  because  architectural 
structures  prohibit  their  entry.  Blind  citi- 
zens are  unable  to  vote  because  they  carmot 
operate  the  voting  machines.  Deaf  citizens 
find  useless  the  oral  instructions  commonly 
used  for  registration  and  voting.  Moreover, 
many  individuals  are  prevented  from  using 
absentee  voting  procedures  because  of  bur- 
densome requirements  such  as  obtaining  a 
doctor's  statement  or  a  notarized  ballot. 

The  bill  takes  simple  measures  to  assure 
that  the  handicapped  and  elderly  citizens  of 
America  are  no  longer  effectively  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  S.  2334  would  enhance  voting 
participation  by  making  polling  facilities  ac- 
cessible to  wheelchairs;  providing  voting  and 
registration  aids,  including  large  print  in- 
structions, paper  ballots  for  those  unable  to 
operate  voting  machines:  easier  access  to  ab- 
sentee ballots:  and  physical  assistance  In  the 
voting  booth.  These  procedures  are  simple 
to  comply  with  and  will  cost  little.  With 
minimal  effort  Congress  can  Uke  another 
step  toward  extending  the  fundamental 
right  to  vote  to  all  citizens,  including  the 
handicapped  and  elderly. 

Again,  we  commend  your  Initiative  on  this 
important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

John  Shattuck. 

Director. 


MCACLD.  Inc., 
Rockville,  Md.,  April  IS.  1982. 
Senator  David  Durenberger. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  The  Execu- 
tive Board  of  MCACLD.  Inc.,  which  repre- 
sents approximately  500  families  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  strongly  endorses  the 
Voting  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  and  the 
Elderly  Act. 

Section  4(a)(4)  in  particular,  which  deals 
with  voting  and  registration  aids,  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  membership.  Certain  learn- 
ing disabled  adults— who.  as  a  result  of  a 
reading  disability,  perceptual  impairment, 
or  visual  motor  problem  now  find  It  difficult 
or  Impossible  to  cast  their  ballots  without 
assistance— would  be  able  to  "select  a  person 
of  his  or  her  choice  to  accompany  such  Indi- 
vidual into  the  polling  place  to  assist  in  the 
casting  of  the  vote,"  and  therefore  find  it 
possible  to  exercise  this  right  and  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Patrick  Reillt. 

President 

Institute  por  Public  Representa- 
tion, Georgetown  University 
Law  Center, 

Washington,  D.C,  ApHl  13,  1982. 
Re    Voting    Rights    for    the    Elderly    and 

Handicapped  Act  (S.  2334,  H.R.  6036). 
Hon.  David  Durenberger, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Repre- 
sentation to  express  our  strong  support  for 
the  proposed  Voting  Rights  for  the  Elderly 
and  Handicapped  Act.  We  noted  your  recent 
introduction  of  this  legislation  with  Interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  urge  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  continue  your  work  to  ensure 
prompt  consideration  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

As  you  may  know,  several  of  the  Insti- 
tute's attorneys  and  interns  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  a  number  of  citi- 
zens groups  to  analyze  the  voting  access 
problems  faced  by  handicapped  and  elderly 
persons.  Among  the  problems  our  staff  has 
seen  documented  are:  1 )  the  inability  of  citi- 
zens In  wheelchairs  to  enter  polling  places 
inaccessible  because  of  architectural  bar- 
riers; 2)  the  Inadequacies  of  polling  instruc- 
tions furnished  in  oral  form  only,  which 
cannot  be  utilized  by  deaf  voters:  and  3)  the 
difficulties  faced  by  disabled  persons  at- 
tempting to  use  state  absentee  voting  pr<x;e- 
dures  requiring  submission  of  doctors'  state- 
ments and/or  notarization  of  their  ballots. 

We  believe  that  your  proposed  legislation 
addresses  these  and  other  voting  access 
problems  in  a  thorough,  fair,  and  practical 
way.  The  legislation  includes  cost-effective 
methods  for  resolving  major  access  prob- 
lems, and  allows  state  and  local  voting  offi- 
cials the  flexibility  they  need  to  guarantee 
all  qualified  citizens  the  right  to  vote. 

On  behalf  of  both  the  Institute  for  Public 
Representation  and  those  citizens  groups 
with  whom  we  have  been  working,  we  thank 
you  and  your  skilled  staff  for  the  initiative 
you  have  shown  In  introducing  S.  2334.  We 
hope  that  many  other  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
join  you  in  seeking  early  hearings  and 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation  In  order 
to  guarantee  that  all  citizens.  Including  dis- 
abled and  elderly  citizens,  have  an  equal  op- 
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portunity    to    exercise    their    fundamental 
right  to  vote. 
Sincerely, 

DOOGLAS  L.  PaJUCKR, 

Director 

AMKKicAif  CoAUTiow  Of  Cmzms 

With  Disabiuties  Inc.. 
Waahingtx>n.  DC,  April  9.  1982. 
Senator  David  Durenberger, 
Ruasell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  This  letter, 
written  on  behalf  pf  the  American  Coalition 
of  CTtizens  with  Disabilities  (ACCD)  is  di- 
rected to  you  to  express  our  enthusiastic 
wholehearted  support  of  S.  2234,  Voting 
RighU  for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Elderly 
Act.  We  convey  our  appreciation  and  com- 
mend you  for  your  interest  in  leadership  in 
sponsoring  legislation  designed  to  assure 
equal  opportunity  for  disabled  and  elderly 
citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant basic  right  under  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  right  to  vote. 

ACCD  is  an  umbrella  organization  repre- 
senting virtually  all  disability  groups 
through  our  national,  state,  and  local 
member  organizations  and  individual  mem- 
bers. ACCD  has  130  member  organizations 
representing  the  interests  of  approximately 
8  million  disabled  people. 

The  words,  "Right  to  Vote",  have  been 
empty  words  for  countless  numbers  of  dis- 
abled and  elderly  citizens,  who.  by  reason  of 
architectural  barriers  and  other  impedi- 
ments, have  been  disenfranchised  of  the 
basic  right  of  citizenship.  Stairways  and 
steps  and  narrow  entry  ways  in  places  of 
voter  registration  and  the  polls  exclude 
many  who  are  in  wheelchairs,  or  have  seri- 
ous heart  or  respiratory  conditions,  or  other 
conditions  which  impair  walking.  Visually 
impaired  voters  require  reading  assistance 
and  assistance  in  manipulating  the  voting 
machines  and  completing  paper  ballots. 
Voters  who  are  deaf  require  written,  not 
oral.  Instructions.  The  conditions  which  pre- 
vent participation  in  the  voting  process  for 
other  disabled  and  elderly  people  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  absentee  ballot  Is  not  an  acceptable 
solution.  Many  states  require  medical  certif- 
icates or  notary  signatures,  the  cost  of 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  poll  tax.  Early  ab- 
sentee ballot  submission  requirements  de- 
prive the  voter  of  the  benefit  of  candidate 
information  disseminated  in  the  days  and 
hours  Immediately  prior  to  the  election  day. 

Costs  are  nominal.  There  is  no  cost  in- 
volvement in  moving  a  registration  place  or 
poUlng  place  from  an  Inaccessible  location 
to  a  location  that  Is  accessible.  Temporary 
and  portable  Inexpensive  ramps  can  be  used 
and  .itored  for  further  use.  along  with  other 
election  equipment. 

ACCD  Initiated  the  activity  that  has  lead 
to  the  Introduction  of  this  legislation  and 
regards  the  measure  as  vital  to  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  disabled  and  elderly  citizens  in 
our  society. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reese  H.  Robraran, 
Executive  Director. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy 

Associations,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  April  12,  1982. 
Senator  David  Durenberger. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  On  behalf  of 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc.,  I 
am  writing  to  endorse  S.  2334,  the  "Voting 


Rights  for  the  Handicapped  and  Elderly 
Act."  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  intro- 
duced this  legislation  on  April  1,  1982. 

UCPA.  Inc..  Is  an  organization  which  Is 
committed  to  enabling  persons  with  cerebral 
palsy  to  reach  their  full  human  potential. 
Clearly,  the  ability  to  exercise  one's  right  to 
vote  is  a  fundamental  liberty  which  must  be 
enjoyed  by  all  Americans.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  pleased  to  endorse  the  thrust  of  S. 
2334.  Further,  we  appreciate  your  willing- 
ness to  spKinsor  this  legislation. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  and  other  matters  of  importance  to  dis- 
abled persons.  If  the  UCPA  Governmental 
Activities  Office  can  assist  you.  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely, 

KATHI.KIN  M.  Boy, 
Assistant  Director. 
Goodwill  Industries 

OF  America.  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  12.  1982. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dotienberoer:  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  America  (GIA)  adds  its  voice  to 
that  of  many  others  in  support  of  the 
Voting  Accessibility  Rights  Act  (8.  2334)  for 
disabled  and  elderly  Americans. 

Goodwill's  mission  is  to  expand  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  occupational 
abilities  of  disabled  people,  and  others  with 
special  needs,  through  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  training.  Although  learning  to  be 
productive  citizens  is  a  major  step  toward 
building  a  healthy  psyche.  Americans  with 
disabilities  hold  additional  social,  physical, 
and  emotional  needs  which  must  be  recog- 
nized before  complete  integration  can  take 
place. 

Among  those  needs  is  the  desire  to  exer- 
cise their  full  franchise  as  citizens— to  vote. 
This  Is  a  fundamental  right  promised  all 
American  citizens,  and  yet  those  with  mobil- 
ity or  sight  or  hearing  problems  are  often 
discouraged  from  voting  because  polls  are 
inaccessible  or  absentee  voting  procedures 
are  long,  tedious,  and  complex. 

Although  GIA  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
integrating  people  with  disabilities  into  the 
work  force,  we  earnestly  and  strongly  offer 
our  support  for  S.  2334  because  It  enables 
people  with  disabilities  additional  opportu- 
nities to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  sponsor- 
ship. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  Cooney. 

League  op  Disabled  Voters, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  7.  1982. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  One  of  the- 
goals  of  the  League  of  Disabled  Voters  Is  to 
encourage  all  eligible  disabled  people  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  in  all  elections.  As  you  know, 
they  can  do  so  in  numbers  only  If  the  places 
and  procedures  for  voting  and  registering 
are  accessible  to  them. 

We  are  glad  to  be  among  the  many  nation- 
al and  community  groups  which  sought 
your  leadership  in  this  effort.  Many  groups 
representing  legal,  civic,  and  civil  rights  and 
consumers  who  are  handicapped  are  t>ehind 
you  in  this  cause. 

In  our  view,  action  is  needed  now  to  assure 
hearings  on  your  bill,  and  the  one  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman  Fish  of 
New  York. 

We  appreciate  your  leadership  and  that  of 
others  such  as  Senators  Mathlas  and  Ford 


who  can  help  much  to  move  this  proposal  to 
enactment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Durwood  McDaniel. 

President 

National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. American  Association 
OP  Retired  Persons. 

April  8,  1982. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  On  behalf  of 
the  thirteen  million  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  I 
would  like  to  commend  you  for  introducing 
the  Voting  Rights  for  the  Elderly  and  the 
Handicapped  Act.  The  Associations  heartily 
endorse  this  legislation  and  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  do  the  same. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  denying  the 
vote  to  any  subgroup  of  the  American  elec- 
torate—yet, effectively,  access  to  the  polls 
has  been  blocked  for  many  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons  due  to  barriers  not  apparent 
to  others.  Voting  sites  which  do  not  accom- 
modate wheelchairs,  for  instance,  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  a  number  of  otherwise 
able  voters,  while  voting  Instructions  pre- 
sented orally  (instead  of  in  writing)  inad- 
vertently discourage  the  deaf  and  hearing- 
impaired  from  participation.  Still  another 
problem  for  some  elderly  and  handicapped 
voters  has  been  cumbersome  and  confusing 
absentee  ballot  procedures. 

The  states  vary  widely  in  their  require- 
ments In  all  of  these  areas,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  patchwork  pattern  of  voting 
booth  accessibility  for  those  whose  mobility 
is  restricted  in  some  way.  The  legislation 
you  have  introduced  will  eliminate  the  bar- 
riers these  individuals  presently  face  at  the 
polls  and  will  encourage  a  fuller  use  of  the 
franchise.  Happily,  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing the  Act  will  be  minimal,  since  numerous 
accessible  locations  are  already  available, 
and  since  alterations,  where  needed,  could 
be  made  on  a  temporary  and  therefore  inex- 
pensive basis. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  help  In  assuring 
full  access  to  the  electoral  process  for  all 
American  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Hughes, 
Legislative  Counsel 

American  Foundation 

POR  THE  Blind,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C,  April  8,  1982. 
Re  S.  2334.  Voting  Rights  for  Handicapped 

and  Elderly. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
voting  rlghU  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. In  Introducing  S.  2334  on  April  1, 
1982. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  expressed  our  strong  support  for  this 
legislation  in  letters  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, also  to  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  In  support  of  com- 
panion legislation  H.R.  6036. 
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I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  letter,  togeth- 
er with  its  enclosures.  I  hope  you  will  let  us 
know  how  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
With  sincere  appreciation, 

Barbara  D.  McGarry, 
Specialist  in  Qovemmental  Relations. 

American  Foundation  por 

THE  Bund,  Inc., 
WashingtOTi.  D.C,  April  8,  1982. 
Re    Voting    Rights    for    the    Elderly    and 
Handicapped  Act  (H.R.  6036,  S.  2334). 

Dear :  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  wishes  to  express  our 
strong  support  for  the  proposed  Voting 
Rights  for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Act,  Introduced  on  April  1.  1982,  In  Identical 
form  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

As  Indicated  by  the  enclosed  copy  of 
AFBs  "Disabled  Voter's  Guide",  a  compila- 
tion of  state  voting  laws  completed  in  Octo- 
ber 1980.  we  are  especially  aware  of  wide 
variations  in  state  statutes  aiding  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  voter.  There  are  many 
sUtes,  In  fact,  which  still  fall  to  meet  the 
four  criteria  essential  to  the  needs  of  the 
500.000  legally  blind  or  the  1.500,000  seri- 
ously visually  imparted  among  our  country's 
35  million  disabled  citizens.  These  four  cri- 
teria are: 

1.  registration  assistance: 

2.  accessibility  of  polling  places: 

3.  personal  assistaoice  in  the  voting  booth: 
and 

4.  availability  of  absentee  ballots  for  the 
severely  disabled. 

Under  section  3  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  each  of 
these  criteria  is  addressed,  with  subsequent 
provision  for  enforcement.  We  also  note 
that  the  question  of  minimal  cost  is  ad- 
dressed in  section  2,  by  providing  states  with 
sufficient  flexibility  through  utilizing  tem- 
porary ramps  where  necessary,  rather  than 
installing  costly  permanent  fixtures.  As  you 
know.  Federal  law  already  requires  that 
buildings  which  house  Federal  programs  or 
are  built  with  Federal  funds  must  be  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped:  utilizing  these 
buildings  for  registration  sites  and  polling 
places  could  lower  costs  still  further,  as  also 
provided  in  this  legislation. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  support 
of  this  legislation,  through  your  cosponsor- 
ship  and  in  expediting  committee  consider- 
ation. It  is  our  hope,  with  reference  to  the 
attached  list  of  Congressional  primary 
dates,  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
might  take  place  In  time  to  accommodate  at 
least  the  later  primaries. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  D.  McGarry, 
STtecialist  in  Governmental  Relations. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  Equal 
Access  to  Voting  Rights  Act  can  be 
landmark  legislation  if  we  have  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to  push  it 
through  the  legislative  process.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  this  biU  will  re- 
ceive legislative  action  this  year,  and  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  help  that 
process  by  Joining  as  a  cosponsor. 


H.R.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
G.  Barrios,  doctor  of  medicine,  his  wife  Olga 
T.  Cruz,  and  their  children  Kurt  F.  Barrios 
and  Karl  S.  Barrios,  and  Katrina  AdeltUda 
Theresa. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  11:23  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  suinounced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  266.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  greater  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  plan  for  the  provision  of  health  care  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  periods 
of  war  or  national  emergency  to  meml>ers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  Pellecer. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thtjrmond). 

At  1:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  2330)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  SEIBB3U.ING.  Mr.  MARKry,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  Ottikger,  Mr.  MorFETT,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Marriot,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
and  Mr.  Moorhead  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  25  through 
May  2.  1982,  as  'Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


fense  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  plan  for  the  provision  of  health  care  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  periods 
of  war  or  national  emergency  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  uid  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  Pellecer. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:11  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Samuel  Kenric  Lessey,  Jr.,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corix)ration  for  a  term  of  7 
years;  and 

Robert  W.  Gamblno,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term  of  7 
years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  repxjrt- 
ed  from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

James  B.  Wyngaarden,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  828.  And  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
G.  Barrios,  doctor  of  medicine,  his  wife  Olga 
T.  Cruz,  and  their  children  Kurt  F.  Barrios 
and  Karl  S.  Barrios,  and  Katrina  Adelaida 
Theresa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary    reported    that    on 
today,  April  22,  1982,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  266.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  greater  sharing  of 
health  care  resources  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Do- 
MKNici,  Mr.  Percy,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  iNomrE,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Metienbaum,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2420.  A  bill  to  protect  victims  of  crime: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon): 
S.  2421.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  on  Technical,  Engi- 
neering, and  Scientific  Manpower  and  Edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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By    Mr.    INOUYK    (for    himaelf.    Mr. 

GOLTWAi-CT.      Mr.      MOYHIHAN.      Mr. 

OuRENBEKGCR.  and  Mr.  Huddlmtoh): 
S.   2422.   A  bill   to  provide   for  equitable 
sharing  by  the  spouses  of  qualifying  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  officers  in  benefits  paid 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment and  disability  system;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  2423.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Aetna 
Insurance  Co.  and  other  Insurance  compa- 
nies; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Phyor.  Bir.  Bdrdick.  and 
Mr.  MELCHDti: 
8.  2424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  care  of  el- 
derly family  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  require- 
ments which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  to  make  tax-exempt  bonds  available 
for  certain  residential  rental  protjerty.  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2426.  A  bin  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  fees  to  cover  U.S.  Government  costs 
incident  to  the  Issuance  of  phytosanitary 
certificates  with  regard  to  plants  and  plant 
products  Intended  for  exportation  and  for 
the  testing,  certification.  Inspection,  and 
quarantine  of  Import  and  export  animals 
and  certain  products  and  materials:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

S.  2427.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  penalties 
for  violations  of  various  laws  for  preventing 
the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  diseases,  plant  diseases, 
and  plant  pests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the  laws 
against  the  counterfeiting  of  trademarks, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINl  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMZifici): 
S.  2429.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administrator 
of  (jeneral  Services  to  acquire  copper  for 
the  national  defense  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.    Mrs.     Kassebaum,    Mr. 
PntcY.   Mr.   Dixoif.   Mr.   Exon.  and 
Mr.  Cahhok): 
S.  2430.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations    for    railroad    rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  financing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2431.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended,  for  2 
years:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Statpord,    Mr.    Randolph,    and    Mr. 

MlTCHKIX): 

S.  2432.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended,  for  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2433.  A  bill  to  establish  victim  compen- 
sation fund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  to  achieve  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  reductions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snau): 
S.  Res.  371.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill.  S. 
2423.  entitled  "A  BUI  for  the  Relief  of  Aetna 
Insurance  Co.,  and  other  Insurance  Compa- 
nies" to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Commltt^  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Bakkr  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Robckt  C.  Byrd)): 
S.  Res.  372.  Resolution  to  authorize  pro- 
duction of  documents  In  Rose  Hall  Ltd.,  eU 
oi  V.  Chase  Manhattan  Overseas  Banking 
Corp.  and  Holiday  Inns.  Inc.  C.A.  No.  79- 
182;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  373;  Resolution  authorizing  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Chapex.  Mr.  MATTiitoLY.  Mr.  Quayxk. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Ldgar.  Mr.  Ai<- 
DRXWS.    Mr.    DURENBXXGKR.    Mr.    Sti- 

vKws.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Smnns,  Mr. 

BtnioicK,  Mr.  Nxjhw.  Mr.  Borkm.  and 

Mr.  MrrcHHX): 
S.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
the  month  of  May  1982  as  Older  Americans 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Knnvx- 
DY,  Mr.  DECoHcmi,  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  DoMZNici,  Mr. 
Perot,    Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr. 

COHZN,    Mr.    DURENBKRGER.    Mr. 

Chiles,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.   BuRDicK.   Mr.    Garn,   Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  EIagleton.  Mr. 
iNOtTYE.  Mr.  E:xon,  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,    Mr.     Metzenbaum.     Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  2420.  A  bill  to  protect  victims  of 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  OL£NN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon): 
S.  2421.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Council  on  Tech- 
nical, E^nglneering,  and  Scientific  Man- 
power and  Education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


national  engineering  and  science 
manpower  and  education  act  op  1883 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Cannon,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce the  National  Engineering  and 
Science  Manpower  and  Education  Act 
of  1982. 

The  recipe  that  led  to  the  success  of 
America  as  a  world  power  rests  upon 
four  major  ingredients:  A  rich  pool  of 
human  resources  from  which  the 
builders  of  America  have  come;  a 
system  of  universal  education  so  that 
every  person  can  obtain  the  funda- 
mental tools  that  he  or  she  needs  In 
order  to  fulfill  his  or  her  human  po- 
tential, including  the  potential  to 
make  significant  contributions  to 
knowledge  through  research;  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  free  enterprise  system  that 
nurtures  the  human  spirit  and  pro- 
vides for  new  ideas  to  be  translated 
into  new  products  and  new  services  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  people:  and  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources  to 
draw  upon  In  realizing  our  productive 
capacity. 

We  have  done  well,  particularly  in 
this  century.  In  less  than  100  years  we 
have  gone  from  being  a  technological 
backwater,  to  being  the  most  advanced 
technological  nation  on  Earth.  The 
lesson  is  out  there  for  all  to  leam.  If 
nations  wish  for  economic  success,  for 
an  increase  In  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  people,  for  enhanced  national  se- 
curity, then  technological  develop- 
ment Is  the  road  to  take.  The  result  is 
not  too  surprising— we  are  now  in  a 
worldwide  competition  for  leadership 
in  technological  development  across  a 
broad  range  of  industrial  areas.  The 
maintenance  of  our  own  economic 
health  and  security  demands  that  we 
not  falter  in  this  competition. 

In  previous  statements  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate— December  11.  1981, 
March  4.  1982.  and  March  22.  1982—1 
have  docimiented  a  trend  toward  de- 
cline in  the  relative  position  of  the 
United  States  vls-a-vls  some  of  the 
other  industrialized  countries  In  re- 
search, development,  and  productivity. 
Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  the 
growing  deficiencies  in  our  education 
system  that  must  be  overcome  If  we 
are  to  effectively  meet  the  interna- 
tional challenge. 

Let  us  examine  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  we  may  be  faced  with  a  few 
years  down  the  road.  Last  year,  the 
American  Electronics  Association  con- 
ducted a  national  survey  of  its  mem- 
bers asking  them  to  project  their  tech- 
nical work  force  needs  In  21  job  cate- 
gories through  1985.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  industry  re- 
sponded in  the  survey.  Now.  I  recog- 
nize the  flaws  that  are  associated  with 
forecasting  of  this  kind,  especially  in 
an  industry  where  optimism  runs 
rampant.  However,  we  can  certainly 
look  at  the  figures  that  came  out  of 
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that  survey  as  a  worst-case  possibility 
and  In  that  case,  we  see  the  following 
results: 

There  will  be  a  need  for  an  addition- 
al 113.000  technical-professionals  in 
light-job  categories— that  is  an  in- 
crease over  current  staff  of  76  percent. 

There  will  be  a  need  for  an  addition- 
al 140.000  technical-paraprofessional 
in  13  job  categories— an  increase  over 
current  staff  of  102  percent. 

The  projections  through  1985  for  de- 
grees to  be  awarded  in  the  area  of  elec- 
trical engineering  and  computer  sci- 
ence from  all  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  about  70.000  graduates. 
The  demand,  based  on  the  survey,  will 
be  for  nearly  200,000  graduates,  thus 
the  shortfall  between  supply  and 
demand  for  computer  engineers  and 
for  electronic  engineers  will  be  about 
25.000  annually.  That  means  that  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  electronics  in- 
dustry alone,  the  engineering  schools 
would  have  to  triple  their  output  of 
electrical  engineering  and  computer 
science  engineers  each  year  for  the 
next  5  years. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  even  if 
the  shortfall  is  only  a  fraction  of  this 
we  could  still  be  in  serious  difficulty. 
It  is  important  to  understand  that 
shortfalls  are  not  our  only  manpower 
problem  in  the  area  of  science  and  en- 
gineering. There  are  technical  areas  in 
which  surpluses  have  occurred  and  in 
which  underutillzation  of  technical 
talent  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. A  recent  survey  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Institute  for  Electrical 
and  Electronic  Engineers  revealed  that 
this  problem  is  as  serious  to  some 
people  as  the  problem  of  shortages 
may  be  to  others.  Regardless  of  the 
extent  of  shortages  of  technical  per- 
sonnel and  where  such  shortages  actu- 
ally may  be.  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  United  States 
graduated  58.000  engineers  in  1980, 
the  Japanese,  with  half  our  popula- 
tion, graduated  74,000  engineers,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  reputed  to  have 
graduated  300.000  engineers.  It  should 
be  noted  that  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  Soviet  graduate  students  are 
enrolled  In  science  and  engineering 
fields,  whereas  the  most  recent  data 
suggests  that  only  about  20  percent  of 
U.S.  graduate  students  are  in  science 
and  engineering,  mostly  the  former. 

Our  system  is  falling  to  provide  suf- 
ficient incentives  for  young  people  to 
go  on  to  graduate  study  In  science  and 
engineering  fields.  Low  stipends  for 
graduate  fellowships,  poor  salaries  for 
university  professors,  and  obsolete  lab- 
oratory equipment  are  turning  Ameri- 
can science  and  engineering  graduates 
to  private  industry  which  offers  high 
pay  and  state-of-the-art  equipment 
with  which  to  work.  The  result— 46 
percent  of  our  engineering  Ph.  D.'s  in 
the  United  States  in  1980  were  for- 
eigners and  two-thirds  of  those  were 
here  on  temporary  visas.  It  is  estimat- 


ed that  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  engineering  faculty  posi- 
tions In  the  United  States  are  current- 
ly unfilled.  TTsing  electrical  engineer- 
ing as  an  example,  we  had  490  fewer 
master's  degrees  In  electrical  engineer- 
ing awarded  In  1980  than  in  1970,  and 
356  fewer  Ph.  D.'s  in  electrical  engi- 
neering awarded  in  1980  than  in  1970. 
a  decrease  of  40  percent.  Similar  fig- 
ures are  available  for  other  fields  of 
engineering,  making  it  apparent  that 
the  current  faculty  shortfall  is  going 
to  be  perpetuated  in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  those  prob- 
lems are  going  to  be  alleviated,  to 
some  extent,  by  cooperation  between 
industry  and  universities.  Graduate 
fellowship  programs  are  being  or  have 
been  set  up  by  various  companies  and 
associations  including  EXXON.  IBM, 
DuPont,  the  Semiconductor  Indus- 
tries' Association,  and  others.  Cooper- 
ative arrangements  allowing  faculty  to 
have  access  to  industry  state-of-the-art 
equipment  for  research  purposes  are 
blossoming  in  some  places.  Other  ini- 
tiatives Involving  the  establishment  of 
endowed  chairs  and  adjunct  professor- 
ships are  proceeding.  Yet  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  despite  all  this 
activity,  it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
comparison  to  the  need.  And.  ulti- 
mately, the  need  must  be  met  from 
the  pool  of  young  people  who  have 
made  a  decision  to  enter  science  and 
engineering  careers.  That  means.  Mr. 
F»resident.  that  it  is  the  precollege 
school  system,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  that  must  provide  at 
least  some  of  the  motivating  force 
that  causes  young  people  to  choose 
such  careers.  It  is  here  that  the  weak- 
est link  in  the  chain  has  been  forged. 
In  1979  the  President  of  the  United 
States  required  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  submit  to 
him  a  report  concerning  the  state  of 
science  education  in  the  United  States. 
That  report  indicated  that  a  serious 
crisis  exists  today.  The  report  said 
that  we  are  slipping  in  our  ability  to 
attract  and  properly  train  sufficient 
scientists  and  engineers  of  the  highest 
quality;  that  the  business,  political, 
educational,  and  other  nonscientist 
leaders  in  the  Nation  are  not  receiving 
an  education  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics appropriate  to  the  times  and  to  the 
kinds  of  problems  and  issues  they  face 
in  their  everyday  work;  that  our  secu- 
rity and  our  economic  health  are  being 
undermined  by  our  failure  to  produce 
high  school  graduates  who  are  well 
enough  educated  in  science  and  math- 
ematics to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  industrial  and 
public  service  enterprises;  and  that  the 
gap  between  the  public  understanding 
of  science  and  technology  and  the  re- 
quirements of  citizenship  in  a  partici- 
patory democracy  is  wide  and  growing. 

Mr.    President,    a    recent    study    of 
State-legislated  curricula  shows  that 


only  half  the  States  in  the  United 
States  require  at  least  one  science 
course  before  high  school  graduation, 
five  require  two  or  more  courses,  and 
the  rest  mandate  none.  In  seven  States 
the  mandated  course  is  physiology, 
and  in  five  States  health  and  hygiene 
courses  satisfy  the  science  require- 
ment. 

Teachers  receive  very  little  continu- 
ing education  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. Low  salaries  and  poor  working 
conditions  have  created  an  extreme 
shortage  of  high  school  teachers  of 
science  and  mathematics.  In  a  recent 
interview  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
dean  of  science  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York  pointed  out  that  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  last  year,  there 
were  no  graduates  produced  that  were 
equipped  to  teach  high  school  science. 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota  only  one 
such  graduate  was  produced.  It  Is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
there  is  only  one  certified  physics 
teacher  for  every  two  high  schools  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Meanwhile,  stu- 
dents In  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  receive  a  much  heavier 
emphasis  on  science  and  mathematics 
in  their  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and,  as  a  result,  graduates  of 
secondary  schools  in  those  countries 
are  much  better  prepared  than  gradu- 
ates of  American  high  schools  to  deal 
with  technical  matters,  and  to  enter 
the  technical  work  force.  It  is  any 
wonder  then  that  only  6  percent  of 
Ameri(»n  undergraduate  students 
major  in  engineering,  whereas  in 
Japan  it  is  20  percent,  and  in  Germany 
35  percent? 

Yet.  at  the  very  time  when  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that 
we  have  a  serious  problem  with  re- 
spect to  technical,  scientific,  and  engi- 
neering manpower,  and  with  respect  to 
our  educational  system,  the  Federal 
Government,  instead  of  moving  ahead 
with  programs  and  support  to  bolster 
the  educational  system  and  to  meet 
our  needs,  is  retreating  and  appears  to 
be  about  to  absmdon  altogether  any 
serious  effort  to  help  upgrade  the 
quality  of  American  science  education. 
Funds  for  the  science  education  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  have  been 
eliminated  except  for  $15  million  for 
graduate  fellowships.  The  Director  of 
NSF.  Dr.  John  Slaughter,  has  accord- 
ingly disestablished  the  Science  Edu- 
cation Division  and  is  instead  contem- 
plating naming  a  commission  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  F»resident,  nothing 
short  of  a  statutorily  mandated  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  this  problem  will  do.  We  need  a 
national  policy  on  technical,  scientific, 
and  engineering  manpower  and  educa- 
tion and  a  mechanism  for  Implement- 
ing it. 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  the  National  ESigineerlng 
and  Science  Manpower  and  Education 
Act  of  1982.  creates  a  special  coordi- 
nating council  on  engineering  and  sci- 
ence manpower  and  education  within 
the  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
porting directly  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board.  The  Council  is  authorized 
to  collect  and  analyze  data  in  order  to 
monitor  and  assess  the  needs  for  tech- 
nical, engineering,  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel including  educators  at  all  levels 
for  industry,  academia.  the  military, 
and  the  Government.  The  Council  will 
also  coordinate  all  Federal  efforts  in 
the  area  of  science  and  engineering, 
manpower,  and  education.  In  addition, 
the  Council  has  the  responsibility  to 
encourage  high  quality  of  scientific 
and  mathematical  education  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  levels 
and  to  promote  opportunities  designed 
to  introduce  young  people  to  techni- 
cal, engineering,  and  scientific  careers. 
The  Council's  activities  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  within  the  framework  of  a 
policy  statement  which  declares  that 
It  shall  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to: 

First,  maintain  an  adequate  and  effi- 
ciently employed  supply  of  technical, 
engineering,  and  scientific  personnel 
In  accordance  with  the  need  for  insur- 
ing the  scientific,  technological,  and 
economic  strength  and  security  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Second,  encourage  the  availability  of 
sufficient  human,  educational,  and 
material  resources  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  qualified  educators  in 
science  and  mathematics  at  the  precol- 
lege.  collegiate,  and  graduate  levels. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities, 
the  Council  will  establish  goals  and 
devise  strategies  to  meet  those  goals. 
Such  goals  and  strategies  will  be  con- 
tained in  an  annually  updated  plan 
called  the  national  technical  msuipow- 
er  and  education  plan. 

The  implementation  of  the  national 
technical  manpower  and  education 
plan  would  be  financed  through  a  spe- 
cial engineering  and  science  manpower 
and  education  fund,  with  the  latter  ad- 
ministered by  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  under  the  policy  direction  and 
authority  of  the  Council  and  through 
any  other  Federal  agency  which  may 
be  designated  by  the  President  for 
that  purpose.  Moneys  for  grants  from 
the  fund  are  expended  through  a 
system  of  matching  grants  on  a  I-to-1 
basis  with  such  other  private  or  public 
sector  funds  as  may  be  made  available. 
The  fimd  is  established  for  a  period  of 
5  years  after  enactment  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fund  beyond  such 
period  requires  the  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  includ- 
ing the  first  national  technical  man- 
power and  education  plan  to  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
December  31.  1983. 

The  engineering  and  science  man- 
power and  education  fund  is  author- 
ized at  the  level  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  $50  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  1986,  and 
1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  much  discussion  that  needs  to  take 
place  before  the  Congress  takes  as  im- 
portant a  step  as  the  establishment  of 
the  Council  and  the  fund  which  are 
contained  within  this  bill.  My  intent  in 
introducing  the  bill  is  to  raise  the  visi- 
bility of  this  most  Important  Issue,  to 
indicate  that  a  substantial  "Federal 
role  Is  needed  In  this  area,  and  to  get 
the  debate  going  that  will  lead  to  a 
consensus  position  on  precisely  what 
the  Federal  role  ought  to  be. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  or  be  com- 
placent. Action  is  needed  If  we  are  to 
halt  the  erosion  of  our  store  of  human 
and  educational  resources  that  have 
made  America  the  great  Nation  it  Is.  If 
we  do  not  make  the  Investment  and 
the  effort  to  produce  the  technical, 
scientific,  and  engineering  manpower 
that  we  are  surely  going  to  need  in 
great  numbers  in  the  future,  we  will 
one  day  look  back  with  regret  at  this 
time  and  mark  it  as  the  time  when  the 
United  States  began  its  slide  into  be- 
coming a  second-rate  technological 
power.  Nothing  less  than  our  future 
economic  health  and  national  security 
are  at  stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors.  as  follows: 

S.  2421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Techni- 
cal. Engineering,  and  Scientific  Manpower 
and  Education  Act  of  1982". 
pindiugs 

See.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  technical,  engineering,  and  scientific 
manpower  and  education  Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Nation's  economic  and  security  needs, 
and  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  the  Nation's  international 
economic  competitiveness: 

(2)  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  trained 
technical  manpower  for  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic institutions,  industries,  and  military, 
particularly  in  such  high  technology  fields 
as  electronics,  information  systems,  and 
energy: 

(3)  in  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  decline  in  the  level  of  scientific 
and  mathematical  skills  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students: 

(4)  such  decline  is  incompatible  with 
rising  needs  for  a  technically  skilled  work 
force  and  armed  forces: 

(5)  such  decline  is  also  incompatible  with 
the  development  of  a  scientifically  and  tech- 
nologically literate  population,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  appropriate  formulation  and 
realization  of  national  economic  and  social 
objectives  in  a  democratic  society: 


(6)  there  Is  a  need  for  Improving  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  graduate  engineering  re- 
searchers and  faculty: 

(7)  the  Nation  is  failing  to  attract  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  minorities  and  women  to 
technical,  engineering,  and  scientific  fields, 
and  is  thereby  failing  to  take  proper  advan- 
tage of  all  of  the  Nation's  human  resources: 

(8)  there  are  potential  national  shortages 
of  trained  personnel  in  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  technical  fields  as  Federal  support 
for  research  and  education  Is  reduced:  and 

(9)  the  United  States  should  have  a  com- 
prehensive policy  regarding  the  Federal  role 
in  technical,  engineering,  and  scientific 
manpower  and  education. 

POUCY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to— 

(1)  maintain  a  competent  employment 
force  of  technical,  engineering,  and  scientif- 
ic personnel  in  order  to  meet  the  need  for 
ensuring  the  scientific,  technological,  and 
economic  strength  and  security  of  the 
Nation:  and 

(2)  encourage  the  availability  of  sufficient 
human  and  material  resources  to  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  precollege, 
college,  and  graduate  educators  in  science 
and  mathematics. 

POLICY  IlfPLEMKNTATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  all  ac- 
tions which  may  be  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  all  executive  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  described  in  section 
3.  including  actions  to— 

(1)  set  appropriate  objectives  In  carrying 
out  such  policy  and  identify  the  technical, 
engineering,  scientific,  and  educational 
human  resource  needs  necessary  to  attain 
such  objectives: 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  an  annual  as- 
sessment of  the  short-term  and  long-term 
technical,  engineering,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional human  resource  needs  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(3)  disseminate  the  assessment  required 
by  paragraph  (2)  promptly  and  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  public  and  private  sector  ef- 
forts aimed  at  satisfying  the  needs  identi- 
fied pursuant  to  paragraph  <  1  >. 

(b)  Each  executive  agency  shall  establish, 
and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations  in  estab- 
lishing, such  programs  and  activities  for  the 
training  and  education  of  technical,  engi- 
neering, and  scientific  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  such 
agency.  All  such  programs  and  activities 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  shall  be  coordinated  by  the  Council. 

NATIONAL  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON  TECHNI- 
CAL, ENCINEKRINC,  AND  SCIENTinC  MANPOW- 
ER AND  EDUCATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  a  National  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Technical.  Engineer- 
ing, and  Scientific  Manpower  and  Educa- 
tion. The  Council  shall  report  directly  to 
the  National  Science  Board. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  six- 
teen voting  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  Chairman  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (c): 

(2)  three  individuals  representing  high 
technology  industries: 

(3)  three  Individuals  representing  the  Na- 
tion's academic  installations: 

(4)  three  individuals  representing  the  pre- 
college vocational  training,  science,  and 
mathematics  teaching  professions: 
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(5)  a  represenUtive  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association; 

(6)  the  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences; 

(7)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy: 

(8)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation: 

(9)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board:  and 

(10)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  described 
in  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that— 

( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed, 
and 

(2)  of  the  members  first  taking  office— 

(A)  three  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year; 

(B)  three  shaU  serve  for  terms  of  two 
years;  and 

(C)  three  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years:  as  designated  by  the  Chairman  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

(e)  A  majority  of  the  voting  members  of 
the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not  affect  its 
powers  but  shaU  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  eight 
nonvoting,  ex  officio  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 

(2)  the  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Engineering  Societies; 

(3)  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Engi- 
neering Manpower  Commission: 

(4)  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Scientif- 
ic Manpower  Commi^ion; 

(5)  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Science 
Resources  Studies  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(6)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

(7)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employ- 
ment and  Training  of  the  Department  of 
Labor:  and 

(8)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Education. 

(g)  Each  member  of  the  Council  described 
in  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing traveltlme)  during  which  such  member 
is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  Each 
member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  member  in  the  performance 
of  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  ATTTHORITIES  OP  THE 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Council  shall— 

(1)  monitor  and  assess  the  need  for 
trained  technical,  engineering,  and  scientific 
personnel,  including  educators  at  all  levels, 
for  Industry,  academia,  the  military,  and  the 
Government; 


(2)  develop  mechanisms  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  technical,  scientific,  and  engi- 
neering manpower  and  education  and 
ensure  that  executive  agency  efforts  rein- 
force and  support  State,  municipal,  and  pri- 
vate sector  efforts: 

(3)  cooperate,  as  may  be  necessary,  with 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  the  National  Science  Board,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
other  executive  agencies  in  reviewing  all 
Federal  programs  in  technical,  engineering, 
and  scientific  manpower  and  education: 

(4)  encourage  high  quality  scientific  and 
mathematical  education  at  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  levels  and  pro- 
mote opportunities  designed  to  Introduce 
young  people  to  technical,  engineering,  and 
scientific  careers; 

(5)  encourage  access  into  the  technical, 
engineering,  and  scientific  fields  for  minori- 
ties and  women; 

(6)  assist  in  the  preparation  of  such  long 
range  technical  manpower  assessments  and 
policy  recommendations  as  are  required  or 
authorized  by  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  et  seq.):  and 

(7)  prepare  annually  a  National  Technical 
Manpower  and  Education  Plan  which  shall 
identify  the  goals  and  strategies  to  be  used 
by  the  Council  in  carrying  out  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Council  may— 

(1)  appoint  and  compensate  not  more 
than  eight  sUff  personnel,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive services,  and  the  pro*  isions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  oi  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classifications  and  the 
CSeneral  Schedule  pay  rates; 

(2)  use  the  personnel  of  any  executive 
agency,  with  the  consent  of  such  agency, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  the 
Council  may  consider  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  accept  reimbursement  from  any  pri- 
vate organization,  from  any  executive 
agency,  or  from  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, for  reasonable  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Council  In  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  such  member  or  employee  at  any  confer- 
ence, seminar,  or  similar  meeting; 

(5)  notwithstanding  section  3679(b)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b)).  utilize 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  in 
carrjring  out  this  Act; 

(6)  formulate  and  enter  into  contracts  for 
such  studies,  analyses,  and  assessments  as  it 
may  consider  necessary  in  carrying  out  this 
Act.  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  appropriation  Acts; 

(7)  enter  into  contracts  necessary  for  its 
operation  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  provided  for  in  appropriation 
AcU: 

(8)  publish  or  arrange  to  publish  such  in- 
formation as  It  may  consider  useful  to  the 
public  and  private  sector  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(9)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act:  and 

(10)  exercise  such  authorities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  and  incidental  to  carrying  out 
its  other  responsibilities  and  duties  under 
this  Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TECHNICAL,  ENGINEERING. 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  MANPOWER  AND  EDUCATION 
FUND 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  national 
development  of  adequate  and  necessary 
technical,  engineering,  and  scientific  man- 
power and  education  resources,  there  is  es- 
tablished a  Technical,  Engineering,  and  Sci- 
entific Manpower  and  Education  Fund. 

(b)(1)  The  Fund  shall  be  available— 

(A)  in  the  first  year  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  pay  the  costs  of  activities  needed 
to  prepare  the  first  National  Technical 
Manpower  and  Education  Plan,  including 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  the 
supply  and  demand  of  the  technical,  engi- 
neering, and  scientific  manpower  and  educa- 
tion needs  of  the  United  States  and  of  any 
other  information  needed  by  the  Council  to 
produce  such  Plan,  and 

(B)  after  the  first  year,  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  such  research,  fellowships,  grants, 
capital  equipment,  salaries,  instrumenta- 
tion, and  other  activities  as  the  Council  con- 
siders to  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  this 
Act, 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  any 
application  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  percent. 

(C)  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  under  the 
policy  direction  and  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  through  any  other  executive  agency 
which  may  be  designated  by  the  President 
for  that  purpose.  In  directing  the  policies, 
priorities,  and  goals  of  the  Fund,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  take  into  account  the  current  status 
and  forecasts  of  supply  and  demand  for 
skilled  technical  manpower  in  each  disci- 
pline or  specialty. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  review  and  approve 
any  obligation  or  expenditure  of  moneys 
through  the  Fund  that  exceeds  $500,000  to 
an  institution  or  $200,000  to  an  individual. 

(e)  The  Fund  shall  terminate  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  8.  By  December  31.  1983.  and  aiuiual- 
ly  thereafter,  the  Council  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress,  which 
shall  include— 

(Da  statement  of  the  funds  obligated  and 
expended  from  the  Fund; 

(2)  a  listing  and  brief  description  of  all  re- 
search, fellowships,  grants,  capital  equip- 
ment, instrumentation,  and  other  items 
used  by  the  Council  in  carrying  out  this  Act; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's engineering,  technical,  and  scientific 
manpower  and  education  resources,  includ- 
ing Information  on  the  regional  and  skill 
distribution  of  the  technical  work  force: 

(4)  legislative  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate incentives  to  develop  adequate  tech- 
nical, engineering,  and  scientific  personnel 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation:  and 

(5)  the  National  Technical  Manpower  and 
Education  Plan  required  under  section 
6(a)(7)  for  the  succeeding  year. 

SALARY  OF  CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  9.  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

•Chairman.  National  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil on  Technical.  Engineering,  and  Scientific 
Manpower  and  Education.". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Nation- 
al Coordinating  Council  on  Technical.  Engl- 
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neerlng.  and  Scientific  Manpower  and  Edu- 
cation established  by  section  5  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  -Fund"  means  the  Technical. 
Engrineering,  and  Scientific  Manpower  and 
Education  Fund  esUblished  by  section  7  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "executive  a«ency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APFROPRIATIOIIS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  (except  section  7)  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Technical,  Engineering,  and  Sci- 
entific Manpower  and  Education  Fund 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
>50.000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985. 1986.  and  1987. 


By   Mr.    INOUYE   (for   himself. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mf.     MOYNI- 

HA«.  Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  and  Mr. 

HUDDLCSTOir): 

S.  2422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equiU- 
ble  sharing  by  the  spouses  of  qualify- 
ing Central  Intelligence  Agency  offi- 
cers in  benefits  paid  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence. 

CEWTRAL  INTHXIGEltCr  AOBHCT  RETIREMENT 
AMD  DISABILITY  SYSTEM  SPOUSES  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Golowater,  and  ac- 
companied   by    Senators    Moynihan, 

DURENBERGER.    and   HUODLESTON   aS   CO- 

sponsors.  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  Spouses'  Equity 
Act.  This  act  would  provide  for  equita- 
ble sharing  by  the  spouses  of  qualify- 
ing Central  Intelligence  Agency  offi- 
cers in  benefits  paid  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and 
disability  system. 

The  CIARDS  system,  which  pro- 
vides for  improved  retirement  and  dis- 
ability benefits  for  qualifying  CIA  em- 
ployees, has  been  made  available  to 
certain  employees  of  the  Agency  due 
to  the  nature  of  their  work,  usually  in- 
volving difficult  periods  of  service 
abroad.  The  act  would  recognize  that 
such  service  to  the  country,  rendered 
by  CIA  officers,  often  involves  the 
dedicated  support  of  their  spouses. 
These  spouses  are  called  upon  to  serve 
in  posts  overseas,  subject  to  frequent 
transfers  and  often  difficult  and  some- 
times dangerous  conditions,  as  part  of 
a  joint  effort  with  the  Agency  employ- 
ees to  whom  they  are  married  to  fur- 
ther vital  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would  recognize  in  a 
small  but  Important  way  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  service,  to  help  to  insure 
that  this  class  of  people  are  protected 
later  in  life  regardless  of  their  marital 
circumstances  at  that  time.  The  act 
would  create  no  significant  additional 
financial  obligations  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  provide  for  propor- 
tional   sharing    by    qualified    former 


spouses  of  the  retirement  benefits  of 
CIA  officers  participating  in  CIARDS. 

THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OT  THE  SPOUSES  OP  CIA 
OPPICERS  IN  CLANDESTINE  SERVICE  ABROAD 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  dwell  in 
great  detail  about  some  facts  of  which 
we  are  all  well  aware.  The  prevalence 
of  divorce  in  our  country  is  increasing 
with  changing  attitudes  toward  mar- 
riage and  personal  fulfillment.  In- 
creasingly, divorces  are  granted  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  "no  fault"  model  in 
which  it  is  sufficient  for  the  party 
seeking  divorce  to  demonstrate  his  or 
her  personal  incompatibility  with  the 
marriage  partner. 

While  divorces  have  thus  become 
easier  to  obtain,  there  has  not 'neces- 
sarily been  an  accompanying  develop- 
ment of  legal  concepts  to  provide  for 
divorced  spouses.  Especially  in  tradi- 
tionally oriented  families  in  which  the 
husband  has  had  primary  wage-earn- 
ing responsibilities  and  the  wife  child- 
rearing  and  housekeeping  duties, 
easier  divorce  has  often  worked  disad- 
vantages on  women  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  own  career  opportunities 
and  personal  development  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  commitments  to  their  hus- 
bands and  families.  For  these  women, 
access  to  the  courts  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  divorce  judgments  has  not 
always  provided  the  security,  especial- 
ly later  in  life,  that  they  had  expected 
based  on  their  traditional  service  to 
their  families.  As  a  result  of  this  situa- 
tion, several  Federal  systems  of  retire- 
ment benefits— including  the  Foreign 
Service  and  civil  service  systems— have 
been  sunended  to  make  automatic  pay- 
ments to  qualified  former  spouses  or 
at  least  to  make  such  benefits  provid- 
ed to  the  participant  accessible  to 
their  former  spouses  through  judicial 
action  or  legal  settlements  or  other 
agreements. 

Even  more  than  in  the  ordinary 
case,  the  spouses  of  CIA  officers  serv- 
ing in  a  clandestine  capacity  provide 
valuable  support  to  their  families  and 
to  their  partner's  professional  service, 
as  well  as  make  great  personal  sacrific- 
es. I  will  discuss  several  factors  which 
illustrate  this  situation: 

The  spouses  of  CIA  officers  in  clan- 
destine service  are  routinely  located 
abroad  for  long  periods  of  time  and 
are  subject  to  continual  transfers. 
They  are  required  to  live  without  the 
personal  and  social  support  groups 
that  would  often  be  available  to 
spouses  located  within  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their 
service,  some  such  spouses  may  not 
even  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
social  connections  provided  by  Ameri- 
can consular  and  diplomatic  staff. 

As  a  result  of  their  foreign  location 
and  frequent  transfers,  such  spouses 
often  forgo  the  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  development 
that  are  available  to  others.  Living  in 
foreign  countries  and  moving  from 
place  to  place  may  make  finding  a  job 


difficult.  Employment  abroad  for  such 
spouses  may  be  legally  barred  or  un- 
available. Even  when  employment  is 
obtained,  its  short-term  nature  may 
make  normal  career  advancement,  as 
well  as  participation  in  retirement 
plans,  impossible.  Employment  of  a 
spouse  in  connection  with  activities  at 
a  CIA  station  abroad  may  be  subject 
to  nondisclosure  agreements  that  pre- 
vent it  from  being  included  in  personal 
r6sum6s  and  similar  forms  of  profes- 
sional documentation.  Also,  certain  oc- 
cupations—such as  writing— may  be  ef- 
fectively foreclosed  because  they 
would  tend  to  endanger  the  clandes- 
tine nature  of  the  CIA  officer's  activi- 
ties by  increasing  the  visability  of  the 
couple  or  even  compromising  certain 
information  about  the  CIA  officer's 
activities. 

The  spouse  of  a  CIA  officer  in  clan- 
destine service  also  may  provide  more 
support  to  the  officer,  the  family,  and 
the  country  than  do  others.  If  the  offi- 
cer is  under  diplomatic  cover,  the 
spouse  may  be  called  upon  to  provide 
domestic  and  other  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diplomatic  mission.  It 
has  been  estimated,  by  the  Association 
of  American  Foreign  Service  Women, 
that  the  total  hours  spent  in  such 
service  per  month  may  amount  to 
fully  127  hours  or  more.  But  the 
spouse  of  a  CIA  officer  may  be  obligat- 
ed to  provide  such  services  in  addition 
to  others,  which  are  often  also  sub- 
stantial, specifically  connected  with 
CIA  activities. 

A  CIA  spouse  may  have  special 
social  and  personal  obligations  result- 
ing from  CIA  activities  under  cover. 
Such  activities  may  place  special  per- 
sonal demands  on  the  spouse.  The  oc- 
currance  of  clandestine  activities  may 
cause  the  spouse  special  problems  In 
the  management  of  the  household. 

While  spouses  may  not  become  di- 
rectly involved  in  clandestine  activi- 
ties, situations  may  arise  when  the 
nature  of  the  activities  undertaken  in- 
evitably affects  the  officer's  spouse 
and  family.  Spouses  and  sometimes 
entire  families  are  subject  to  social 
pressures  resulting  from  the  secrecy 
that  the  officer's  work  entails.  There 
is  also  the  inevitable  fear  by  the 
spouses  for  the  physical  safety  of  their 
partners. 

Occasionally  officers  in  clandestine 
service  become  exposed,  with  unavoid- 
able effects  on  the  entire  family.  Some 
exposures  have  occurred  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  "naming  of  names"  of 
purported  intelligence  officers  by  per- 
sons deliberately  Involved  in  compro- 
mising U.S.  intelligence  activities 
abroad:  the  Congress  has  recently 
moved  to  protect  intelligence  officers 
from  exposure  in  this  fashion  through 
passage  of  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1982. 

In  many  ways,  the  situation  of  the 
spouses  of  CIA  officers  in  clandestine 
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service  abroad  resembles  that  of  the 
spouses  of  Foreign  Service  officers.  If 
anything,  the  circumstances  of  the 
CIA  spouse  may  be  even  more  severe 
and  his  or  her  contribution  to  the 
family,  the  officer,  and  the  country 
even  more  significant.  In  recognition 
of  the  unique  service  provided  by  For- 
eign Service  spouses.  Congress  in  1980 
passed  section  814  and  related  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  equitable  sharing  by  quali- 
fied former  spouses  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  in  the  special  retirement  bene- 
fits for  such  officers  provided  under 
that  act.  In  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  such  provisions,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  the  follow- 
ing observations: 

The  nature  of  a  Foreign  Service  career 
makes  it  particularly  difficult  for  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  attain 
any  independent  economic  security.  Not 
only  do  the  frequent  transfers  among  For- 
eign Service  posts  around  the  world  militate 
against  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent career  for  a  spouse,  but  the  opportunity 
for  paid  employment  of  any  kind  in  most 
foreign  countries  for  a  spouse  is  minimal 
due  to  legal,  language,  and  cultural  barriers. 
Foreign  Service  spouses,  therefore,  have 
little  opportunity  either  to  establish  pen- 
sions in  their  own  right  or  to  develop  mar- 
ketable skills  which  can  be  put  to  use  when 
the  need  arises.  At  the  same  time,  they 
often  contribute  countless  unpaid  hours  to 
the  Service.  Under  current  law,  in  the  event 
of  divorce,  a  former  spouse  of  a  Foreign 
Service  member  is  denied  retirement  or  sur- 
vivorship rights  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  System.  In  contrast,  under 
social  security  today,  a  nonworking  spouse 
can  acquire  a  pension  based  on  the  work  of 
his  or  her  spouse.  However,  payments  of 
sums  otherwise  due  to  an  annuitant  or  par- 
ticipant may  be  made  to  another  person 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  court  decree  of 
divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separation  or  to 
the  terms  of  any  court  order  or  court-ap- 
proved property  settlement  incident  to  di- 
vorce, annulment,  or  separation. 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  an  apparent 
"Catch-22"  for  spouses  of  Foreign  Service 
members.  .  .  .  [Tlhe  Foreign  Service  tradi- 
tion of  husband-wife  "teams"  and  of  the 
participation  of  wives  in  the  vital  represen- 
tational activities  of  the  post  is  still  very 
much  alive.  Nonetheless,  these  full-time  ac- 
tivities are  not  compensated  in  any  way,  so  a 
spouse  is  left  with  no  marketable  skills. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  decision  to 
leave  this  problem  to  solution  by  court 
order.  Access  to  the  courts  is  expensive,  par- 
ticularly for  individuals  such  as  Foreign 
Service  spouses  who  typically  have  no  jobs, 
no  Insurance,  and  no  other  income  to  speak 
of.  There  is  no  real  precendent  for  awarding 
to  former  spouses  a  percentage  of  pensions 
of  survivor  annuities.  In  addition,  widely 
varying  divorce  laws  from  state  to  state 
would  result  in  different  awards  of  a  Feder- 
al benefit  for  the  same  deprivations.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  little  or  no  awareness 
among  the  legal  community  of  the  special 
problems  faced  by  Foreign  Service  spouses. 
Finally,  overseas  service  frequently  results 
in  cutting  off  these  individuals  from  their 
community  roots,  thereby  exacerbating  the 
problems  normally  faced  by  women  seeking 
divorce.  In  particular,  this  results  in  reli- 
ance on  a  husband's  lawyer  or  on  his  recom- 
mendation. Section  814,  therefore,  seeks  to 


provide  some  protection  for  these  individ- 
uals through  the  mechanism  of  the  retire- 
ment system. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
CIARDS  system  would  provide  quali- 
fied former  spouses  of  participating 
CIA  employees  an  automatic  share  in 
the  retirement  benefits  of  the  partici- 
pant while  the  participant  is  alive,  as 
well  as  a  survivorship  payable  from 
the  system  after  the  participant's 
death.  Such  a  survivorship  could  not 
be  waived  without  the  express  written 
consent  of  a  current  spouse,  or  by  a 
spousal  agreement  or  court  order  in- 
volving a  former  spouse.  In  the  case  of 
both  retirement  annuities  and  survivor 
payments,  the  amounts  of  these  bene- 
fits would  be  pro  rata  based  on  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  former 
spouse  was  married  to  the  participant 
during  the  period  of  creditable  govern- 
ment service.  Where  there  have  been 
multiple  spouses,  each  would  receive  a 
pro  rata  share  of  payments  under  the 
system.  In  such  a  situation  the  partici- 
pant could,  however,  elect  to  reduce 
any  annuity  received  under  the 
system,  or  to  make  additional  contri- 
butions into  the  fund,  to  provide 
greater  survivorship  benefits  for  such 
spouses. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  an  auto- 
matic sharing  in  such  retirement  an- 
nuities and  an  automatic  survivorship 
for  former  spouses  would  help  to  rec- 
ognize the  indispensable  role  played 
by  the  spouses  of  CIA  officers  in  clan- 
destine service  and  to  relieve  for  these 
persons  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
attendant  upon  divorce.  The  amend- 
ments to  CIARDS  which  are  proposed 
in  this  bill  would  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  scheme  for  the  disposition  of 
CIARDS  retirement  benefits  to  former 
spouses  and  secure  their  survivorship 
rights.  The  retirement  and  survivor- 
ship benefits  established  under  these 
amendments  would  be  paid  to  quali- 
fied former  spouses  directly  from  the 
CIARDS  fund  based  on  the  period  of 
marriage,  without  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing these  interests  through  court 
proceedings. 

Former  spouses  of  CIA  officers  who 
have  been  in  clandestine  service  are 
uniquely  disadvantaged  in  attempting 
to  obtain  an  interest  in  their  partner's 
CIARDS  benefits.  Like  the  spouses  of 
Foreign  Service  officers,  they  have  in 
many  cases  provided  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  professional  career  of  their 
partner.  They  have  often  relocated  in 
ways  and  to  locations  and  into  circum- 
stances in  which  their  personal  career 
development  has  been  impeded.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  them,  like 
former  Foreign  Service  spouses,  to 
obtain  full  recognition  of  their  contri- 
bution to  the  marital  unit  in  judicial 
divorce  proceedings.  For  them,  as  for 
other  classes  of  Federal  employees, 
court  decrees  requiring  alimony  pay- 
ments by  their  former  partners  as  part 


of  an  overall  divorce  decree  may  be  de- 
feated through  procedural  devices  and 
jurisdictional  means.  For  example, 
former  partners  may  avoid  making 
court-directed  alimony  payments  by 
leaving  the  jurisdiction  In  which  their 
former  spouses  are  located,  making 
collection  time-consuming  and  diffi- 
cult. Such  a  situation  can  be  especially 
harsh  for  former  spouses  who  have 
voluntarily  neglected  their  own  profes- 
sional development  and  emplojTnent 
career  to  provide  essential  personal 
support  for  their  partners. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  obsta- 
cles, former  spouses  of  CIA  officers  in 
clandestine  service  may  be  prevented 
from  revealing  in  open  court  the  de- 
tials  of  their  personal  circumstances 
during  certain  periods  of  the  marriage. 
While  special  procedures— such  as  the 
use  of  cleared  attorneys  and  In  camera 
judicial  proceedings— may  be  available 
to  surmount  such  difficulties,  these 
additional  complications  may  make  en- 
forcing their  rights  in  court  difficult. 
Even  if  the  CIA  is  willing  in  principle 
to  provide  essential  security  services  in 
connection  with  such  proceedings, 
such  as  clearing  attorneys  and  provid- 
ing sanitized  employment  records 
when  necessary,  the  Agency  could  be 
overwhelmed  if  the  volume  of  such  re- 
quests were  large.  And  for  some 
former  spouses,  due  to  their  personal 
circmnstances,  any  delay  or  additional 
complication  of  legal  proceedings  may 
cause  extreme  difficulty. 

Providing  automatic  payments  from 
CIARDS  in  such  cases,  accompanied 
by  a  mechanism  to  modify  them  by 
court  order  or  spousal  agreement 
when  mutually  agreeable  or  necessary, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
these  problems.  The  spouses  of  CIA 
officers  in  clandestine  service  can  be 
assured  that  they,  like  the  spouses  of 
Foreign  Service  officers,  are  protected 
In  their  retirement  for  the  personal 
sacrifices  they  have  made  and  contin- 
ue to  make  in  advancing  the  careers  of 
their  partners  and  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Former  spouses  would  be  eligible  for 
am  automatic  share  in  retirement  an- 
nuities imder  CIARDS  as  well  as  have 
a  secured  survivorship,  subject  to  their 
election  otherwise.  Lengthy  and  ex- 
pensive judicial  proceedings  connected 
with  divorce  could  be  avoided,  at  least 
for  these  benefits.  Certain  former 
spouses  could  be  partially  protected  by 
the  existence  of  such  benefits  during 
the  period  in  which  a  final  determina- 
tion is  made  by  a  court  of  the  terms  of 
the  divorce  settlement  or  judgment. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CIARDS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  closely 
modeled  on  section  814  and  accompa- 
nying provisions  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980.  concerning  benefits 
payable  from  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement   and    disability    system    to 
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qualified  former  spouses  of  Foreign 
Service  officers.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments to  CIARDS  would  bring  this 
system  into  conformity  with  these  new 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement system,  in  which  Congress 
recognized  the  special  rigors  for 
spouses  of  certain  types  of  Govern- 
ment service  abroad.  Bringing  the  stat- 
utory provisions  of  CIARE>S  Into  con- 
formity with  the  Foreign  Service  ap- 
proach will  demonstrate  to  the 
spouses  of  CIA  employees  abroad  that 
their  situation  has  been  recognized  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice spouses.  It  wUl  also  do  a  great  deal 
to  assure  these  dedicated  Americans, 
both  CIA  officers  in  clandestine  serv- 
ice and  their  spouses,  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  aware  of  their  personal 
situation  and  duly  appreciative  of 
their  efforts.  Four  provisions  of  the 
proposed  amendments  should  be  high- 
lighted: 

First.  Equitable  sharing  of  retire- 
ment annuities  by  qualified  former 
spouses.  The  proposed  amendments  to 
CIARDS  would  make  former  spouses 
who  were  married  to  CIA  officers  par- 
ticipating in  CIARDS  for  at  least  5 
years  during  the  officers'  period  of 
credible  service  eligible  to  a  share  of 
the  participant's  retirement  annuities 
proportional  to  one-half  of  the  partici- 
pant's annuity  in  the  same  ratio  that 
the  duration  of  the  marriage  bears  to 
the  period  of  service.  Qualified 
spouses  would  thereby  obtain  a  vested 
right  to  one-half  of  the  retirement  an- 
nuity benefits  accruing  to  the  partici- 
pant during  the  period  of  marriage.  In 
recognition  of  their  contribution  to 
the  professional  development  of  the 
participant  and  to  the  Agency's  mis- 
sion. 

Such  former  spouses  would  become 
eligible  for  these  payments  upon  com- 
mencement of  such  payments  to  the 
participant  at  retirement.  Their  right 
to  such  payments  would  be  vested  and 
payment  would  automatically  be  made 
to  them  directly  from  the  CIARDS 
fund. 

Former  spouses  would  not,  as  under 
existing  law,  be  required  to  seek  an  in- 
terest in  such  entitlements  through  a 
spousal  agreement  with  their  marital 
partner  or  a  divorce  judgment  requir- 
ing payment  of  such  sums.  But  in 
cases  in  which  the  marital  situation 
prior  to  divorce  was  such  that  some 
other  disposition  of  the  retirement 
benefits  would  be  preferable,  then  the 
right  to  such  payments  could  be  modi- 
fled  by  agreement  between  the  partici- 
pant and  the  spouse  or  former  spouse 
or  by  a  judicial  order  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  a  divorce  proceeding. 

Second.  Automatic  survivorship, 
with  equitable  sharing  by  former 
spouses  in  survivorship  payments.  The 
proposed  amendments  to  CIARDS 
would  also  make  qualified  former 
spouses  automatically  eligible  to  a  pro- 
rated share  of  survivorship  benefits  to 


be  paid  from  the  CIARDS  fund  based 
on  the  service  of  the  participant.  In  no 
case  would  such  survivorship  pay- 
ments to  former  spouses  bring  the 
total  of  such  payments  over  55  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  retirement  annu- 
ity of  the  participant,  the  current 
figtire  for  spouses  of  participants, 
except  when  the  participant  has  spe- 
cifically elected  to  provide  additional 
survivorship  benefits  for  a  current  or 
former  spouse  by  reducing  current  re- 
tirement annuity  payments  or  making 
supplementary  contributions  to  the 
fund. 

The  amendments  would  also  codify 
the  existing  administrative  practice  of 
requiring  a  written  election  submitted 
by  both  spouses  to  waive  survivorship 
rights  in  favor  of  full  retirement  annu- 
ity payments  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  participant.  By  Including  this  pro- 
vision In  statute,  current  spouses  may 
be  assured  that  their  potential  survi- 
vorship rights  win  not  be  withdrawn 
without  their  notification  and  consent. 

The  automatic  provision  of  survivor- 
ship benefits  to  qualified  former 
spouses  is  aimed  directly  at  a  critical 
problem  that  often  occurs  in  divorces. 
While  the  divorced  spouse  of  a  work- 
ing or  retired  partner  may  be  careful 
to  seek  an  equitable  division  of  current 
marital  assets  in  the  divorce  decree. 
future  assets  like  survivor  benefits  are 
often  not  considered.  This  can  leave  a 
former  spouse  unprovided  for  in  the 
long  term.  Furthermore,  no  current 
transfer  of  marital  assets  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  same  degree  of  se- 
curity as  would  such  assured  continu- 
ing survivorship  benefits. 

Third.  Spousal  agreements  or  court 
orders  in  Individual  cases.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  to  CIARDS  would 
also  provide  that  benefits  payable 
from  the  fund  under  the  provisions  of 
the  CIARDS  Act  would  be  subject  to 
modification  through  spousal  agree- 
ment or  court  order  incidental  to  di- 
vorce or  separation  proceedings.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  a  provision 
adopted  by  Executive  order  In  1980 
conforming  this  aspect  of  CIARDS  to 
civil  service  principles.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  was  amended  In  1978  to  provide 
that  the  disposition  of  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits  be  subject  to  such 
domestic  legal  actions.  The  proposed 
provision  would  establish  this  princi- 
ple in  atatute  for  CIARDS.  thereby  as- 
suring parties  involved  in  divorce  or 
related  proceedings  of  their  ultimate 
right  to  reach  a  voluntary  or  Judicial 
determination  based  on  the  totality  of 
their  marital  circumstances.  This  pro- 
vision would  also  insure  that  the  gen- 
eral assessment  of  the  equities  of  the 
marital  situation  established  in  the 
provisions  discussed  previously,  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  retirement 
and  survivorship  benefits  between 
such  parties,  would  remain  subject  to 
a  voluntary  or  Judicial  decision  other- 
wise In  particular  cases.  Any  Judicial 


proceedings  undertaken  under  this 
provision  could  be  conducted  with  the 
assistance  of  the  CIA  in  insuring  that 
necessary  procedures  to  protect  secre- 
cy were  followed. 

Fourth.  Effective  date;  optional  sur- 
vivor benefits  for  ineligible  former 
spouses.  These  amendments  to 
CIARDS  would  take  effect  upon  their 
enactment.  The  automatic  retirement 
benefits  for  qualified  former  spouses 
established  in  these  amendments 
would  become  available  to  spouses 
who  become  divorced  sifter  the  effec- 
tive date,  providing  their  partner  sepa- 
rates from  service  with  the  CIA  after 
this  date.  Thus,  the  amendments  to 
the  retirement  annuity  provisions 
would  not  affect  retirement  benefits 
already  being  paid  to  retired  CIARDS 
participants.  The  survivorship  benefits 
would  apply  only  to  si>ouses  who  are 
divorced  after  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  estab- 
lishing the  effective  date  in  this  way 
would  leave  certain  former  spouses, 
who  are  divorced  before  enactment  of 
the  amendments,  without  additional 
protection.  While  this  group  has  cer- 
tainly made  Important  contributions 
in  the  ways  I  have  described  previous- 
ly, I  have  decided  to  pursue  a  statuto- 
ry remedy  In  their  favor  at  this  time. 
This  is  because  to  do  so  would  be  ret- 
roactively to  change  the  amount  of 
payments  already  being  received  and 
possibly  even  to  affect  the  validity  of 
existing  decrees.  Nevertheless.  I  feel 
that  at  some  future  date  we  should 
consider  providing  additional  benefits 
to  this  group  In  recognition  of  their 
Important  service. 

Survivorship  benefits  could,  howev- 
er, be  secured  for  certain  ineligible 
former  spouses  through  a  voluntary 
election  by  their  former  partners  who 
are  participants  In  CIARDS.  These 
participants  could  elect  to  receive  a  re- 
duced annuity  in  order  to  provide  sur- 
vivor benefits  for  their  ineligible 
former  spouses. 

RELATES  ISSUES 

Mr.  President,  the  previous  action  of 
this  body  In  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  indicates  that  the  Senate  has 
been  responsive  to  the  situation  of  the 
spouses  of  certain  classes  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employees  serving  abroad,  es- 
pecially those  serving  in  connection 
with  our  vital  foreign  policy  goals. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  special 
coitsiderations  relevant  to  CIARDS 
that  should  be  mentioned  at  this  time. 

First.  Personnel  management  consid- 
erations. CIARDS  was  adopted  to  pro- 
vide special  benefits  for  certain  CIA 
employees  serving  in  difficult  condi- 
tions. The  existence  of  the  CIARDS 
benefits  system  helps  the  Agency  to 
attract  employees  into  this  category  of 
service,  usually  involving  clandestine 
service  overseas.  CIARDS  also  pro- 
vides for  early  retirement,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  form  of  serv- 
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ice  is  not  always  suitable  for  older  em- 
ployees. It  could  be  argued  that  these 
amendments  to  CIARDS  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  personnel  manage- 
ment objectives  of  the  system  by 
making  the  retirement  provisions  of 
CIARDS  less  attractive  to  Agency  em- 
ployees. Several  factors  indicate  other- 
wise, however: 

In  my  view,  CIARDS  will  remain  an 
attractive  system  of  benefits,  in  view 
of  its  terms  and  conditions  including 
early  retirement,  despite  any  incre- 
mental loss  of  attractiveness  due  to 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  other  Federal  retirement  benefits 
systems,  like  the  civil  service  system, 
will  also  be  affected  by  similar  legisla- 
tion. S.  888,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senators  Duren- 
BERGER  and  MoYMiHAN.  among  others, 
and  currently  before  this  House, 
would  make  similar  changes  in  the 
civil  service  system. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  believe  it  unfair 
or  unjust  to  adjust  the  distribution  of 
benefits  in  an  existing  system  of  enti- 
tlements in  this  way,  especially  In  a 
case  in  which  basic  equities  arising  out 
of  the  domestic  situations  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  Involved.  The  Senate  in 
1980  worked  jiist  such  a  change  in  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system.  For  CIARDS  partici- 
pants, since  CIARDS  eligibility  results 
from  a  determination  by  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  as  well  as  the 
potential  participant,  CIARDS  partici- 
pants who  are  so  inclined  could  possi- 
bly choose  to  opt  out  of  the  system  as 
amended  and  return  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice system.  As  1  stated  earlier,  howev- 
er. I  do  not  expect  this  to  happen  in  a 
significant  number  of  cases,  especially 
in  view  of  the  generally  more  favor- 
able terms  of  CIARDS. 

The  proposed  amendments  to 
CIARDS  could  make  the  CIARDS 
system,  the  clandestine  service,  and 
even  CIA  employment  generally  more 
attractive  by  bringing  the  retirement 
benefits  system  more  into  line  with 
modem  concepts  about  the  role  of 
f5pouses  in  the  careers  of  professional 
employees  in  the  Agency  and  else- 
where. Couples  who  may  have  had 
doubts  about  the  nature  and  advan- 
tages of  this  employment  could  thus 
be  attracted  to  Agency  service,  espe- 
cially well-educated  couples  who  might 
otherwise  be  expected  to  pursue  a  two- 
career  married  life.  Although  the  pre- 
cise causes  have  not  been  determined, 
applications  for  Foreign  Service  ca- 
reers have  been  running  at  20  percent 
above  projections  after  passage  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  which 
contains  similar  provisions. 

The  equitable  payment  of  retire- 
ment benefits  to  former  spouses 
should  not  be  a  disincentive,  at  the 
"front  end"  well  prior  to  the  eventuali- 
ty of  divorce,  for  CIA  officers  to 
choose  clandestine  service  that  would 


make  them  eligible  for  CIARDS.  WeU- 
adjusted  potential  operatives  in  the 
clandestine  service  would  probably  not 
oppose  their  spouses,  who  provide 
them  valuable  support  in  their  ca- 
reers, obtaining  a  vested  right  in  their 
retirement  and  survivorship  benefits. 

Second.  Applicability  of  the  amend- 
ments of  CIARDS.  The  argiunent 
could  also  be  made  that  not  all 
CIARDS  participants  are  employed 
abroad  and  that  some  CIA  employees 
not  participating  in  CIARDS  are, 
whereas  the  thrust  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  CIARDS  was  to  pro- 
tect the  spouses  of  CIA  officers  serv- 
ing abroad.  While  this  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  several  points  should 
be  made: 

The  vast  majority  of  CIARDS  par- 
ticipants have  been  employed  abroad 
for  significant  periods  by  the  Agency. 

Relatively  few  qualified  overseas  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  are  not  partici- 
pants in  CIARDS  or  do  not  intend  to 
join  CIARDS  when  they  become  eligi- 
ble to  do  so. 

Since  CIARDS  provides  more  favor- 
able retirement  benefits  for  eligible 
CIA  employees,  largely  based  on  their 
overseas  service  in  a  clandestine  capac- 
ity, these  enhanced  benefits  should  be 
matched  in  some  way  for  their 
spouses,  who  are  also  subject  to  the 
difficult  conditions  that  CIARDS  was 
intended  to  compensate. 

The  proposed  amendments  would, 
like  the  recent  similar  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Service  system,  institute 
the  changes  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed on  a  system-by-system  basis. 
This  would  appear  to  be  an  eminently 
reasonable  approach  to  a  problem  that 
exists  for  various  classes  of  employees 
participating  in  nimierous  Govern- 
ment retirement  systems.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  similar  amendments  have 
also  been  proposed  for  the  civil  service 
system  as  a  whole.  Proceeding  on  a 
system-by-system  basis  will  avoid  the 
difficult  situation  of  having  different 
rules  applying  to  various  participants 
in  Federal  retirement  systems  accord- 
ing to  their  agency  affiliation  or  cate- 
gory of  employment.  This  situation 
could  result  if  we  were  to  adopt  similar 
amendments  for  certain  CIA  employ- 
ees or  other  types  of  Government  em- 
ployees regardless  of  which  retirement 
system  they  participate  In. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  my  preced- 
ing remarks  I  would  urge  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  give  full  consideration 
to  the  bill  I  have  introduced  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Goldwater,  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  myself,  along  with  other 
distinguished  cosponsors.  By  enacting 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  could  go 
a  long  way  in  recognizing  the  difficult 
service  of  the  spouses  of  the  officers  of 
the  CIA  serving  in  a  clandestine  capac- 
ity abroad.  By  doing  so.  we  would  dem- 
onstrate to  these  Americans  that  the 


co'intry  respects  their  service  in  the 
interest  of  our  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  and  recognizes  its 
unique  difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2422 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  Spouses'  Equity  Act  of  1982  ". 

ANNUITANTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  204  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
CerUin  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "former  spouses."  after 
"including  surviving  wives  and  husbands,"; 
and 

Sec.  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  'Former  spouse'  means  a  former  wife 
or  husband  of  a  participant  or  former  par- 
ticipant who  was  married  to  such  partici- 
pant for  not  less  than  10  years  during  peri- 
ods of  service  by  that  participant  which  are 
crediUble  under  sections  251  and  252  of  this 
Act.". 

COMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITIES  FOR  OTHER  THAN 
rORHER  SPOUSES 

Sec.  3.  Section  221  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  above  the 
section  the  following  section  heading:  "com- 
putation OF  annuities  for  other  than 
former  spouses";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)(A)  Except  to  the  extent  provided 
otherwise  under  a  written  election  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C),  if  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement a  participant  or  former  participant 
is  married  (or  has  a  former  spouse  who  has 
not  remarried  before  attaining  age  60),  the 
participant  shall  receive  a  reduced  annuity 
and  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  his  or 
her  spouse  under  this  subsection  or  former 
spouse  under  section  222(b).  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  annuities,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  a  married 
participant  or  former  participant  and  his  or 
her  spouse  may  jointly  elect  in  writing  to 
waive  a  survivor  annuity  for  that  spouse 
under  this  section  (or  under  section  222(b)  if 
the  spouse  later  qualifies  as  a  former  spouse 
under  section  204(b)(4)).  or  to  reduce  such 
survivor  annuity  under  this  section  (or  sec- 
tion 222(b))  by  designating  a  portion  of  the 
annuity  of  the  participant  as  the  base  for 
the  survivor  benefit.  If  the  marriage  is  dis- 
solved following  an  election  for  such  a  re- 
duced annuity  and  the  spouse  qualifies  as  a 
former  spouse,  the  base  used  in  calculating 
any  annuity  of  the  former  spouse  under  sec- 
tion 222(b)  may  not  exceed  the  portion  of 
the  participant's  annuity  designated  under 
this  subparagraph. 

•(C)  If  a  participant  or  former  participant 
has  a  former  sjjouse.  the  pairtlcipant  and 
such  former  spouse  may  jointly  elect  by 
spousal  agreement  under  section  263(b)  to 
waive  a  survivor  annuity  under  section 
222(b)  for  that  former  spouse  If  the  election 
is  made  (i)  before  the  end  of  the  12-month 
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period  after  the  divorce  or  annulment  In- 
volving that  former  spouse  becomes  final,  or 
(11)  at  the  time  of  retirement,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

•'(D)  The  Director  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  a  participant  or  former 
participant  may  make  an  election  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  without  the  partici- 
pant's spouse  or  former  spouse  if  the  partic- 
ipant establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Director  that  the  participant  does  not  luiow, 
and  has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  deter- 
mine, the  whereabouts  of  the  spouse  or 
former  spouse. 

■'(2)  The  annuity  of  a  participant  or 
former  participant  providing  a  survivor  ben- 
efit under  this  section  (or  section  322(b)). 
excluding  any  portion  of  the  annuity  not 
designated  or  committed  as  a  base  for  any 
survivor  annuity,  shall  be  reduced  by  2V4 
percent  of  the  first  $3,600  plus  10  percent  of 
any  amount  over  $3,600.  The  reduction 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  calculated 
before  any  reduction  under  section 
222(a)<S). 

"(3)  (A)  If  a  former  participant  entitled  to 
receive  a  reduced  annuity  under  this  subsec- 
tion dies  and  is  survived  by  a  spouse,  a  survi- 
vor annuity  shall  be  paid  to  the  surviving 
spouse  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  participant's  annuity  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a),  or  55  percent  of 
any  lesser  amount  elected  as  the  base  for 
the  survivor  t>eneflt  under  paragraph  ( 1  )<B). 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A). 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  calculated  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  a  surviving  spouse  in 
any  case  in  which  there  is  also  a  surviving 
former  spouse  of  the  participant  who  quali- 
fies for  an  annuity  under  section  222(b)  may 
not  exceed  55  percent  of  the  portion  (If  any) 
of  the  base  for  survivor  benefits  which  re- 
mains available  under  section  222(bH4KB). 

"(C)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to 
a  surviving  spouse  under  this  paragraph 
shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the  partici- 
pant dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  before  the  surviving 
spouse's  death  or  remarriage  before  attain- 
ing age  60.  If  such  a  survivor  annuity  is  ter- 
minated because  of  remarriage,  it  shall  be 
restored  at  the  same  rate  commencing  on 
the  date  such  remarriage  is  dissolved  by 
death,  annulment,  or  divorce  if  any  lump 
siun  paid  upon  termination  of  the  annuity  is 
returned  to  the  fund.". 

RIGHT  or  ELICnOH 

Sec.  4.  Section  221  of  the  Central  InteUi- 
gence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended  by  section  3 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  in  subsection 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g) "; 

(2)  by  redesisnatlng  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  A  surviving  former  spouse  of  any  par- 
ticipant or  former  participant  shall  not 
become  entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity  or  to 
the  restoration  of  a  survivor  annuity  pay- 
able from  the  fund  unless  the  survivor 
elects  to  receive  It  instead  of  any  other  sur- 
vivor annuity  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  en- 
titled under  this  or  any  other  retirement 
system  for  Oovemment  employees  on  the 
basis  of  a  marriage  to  someone  other  than 
that  participant.". 

suppLXHKirrAL  AjnroiTiKs:  RxconruTATioH  or 
AinroiTiis 
Sec.  5.  Section  231  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended  by  sections 


3  and  4  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  (1)  Any  married  annuitant  who  re- 
verts to  retired  status  with  entitlement  to  a 
supplemental  annuity  under  subsection  271 
(b)  shall,  unless  the  annuitant  and  his  or 
her  spouse  jointly  elect  in  writing  to  the 
contrary  at  that  time,  have  the  supplemen- 
tal annuity  reduced  by  10  percent  to  provide 
a  supplemental  survivor  annuity  for  his  or 
her  spouse.  Such  supplemental  survivor  an- 
nuity shall  be  equal  to  55  percent  of  the 
supplemental  annuity  of  the  annuitant  and 
shall  be  payable  to  a  surviving  spouse  to 
whom  the  annuitant  was  married  at  the 
time  of  reversion  to  retired  status  or  whom 
the  annuitant  subsequently  married. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  Issue  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  of  subsection 
371(b)  in  any  case  in  which  an  annuitant 
has  a  former  spouse  who  was  married  to  the 
participant  at  any  time  during  a  period  of 
recall  service  and  who  qualifies  for  an  aimu- 
ity  under  section  222(b). 

"(n)  An  annuity  which  is  reduced  under 
this  section  or  any  similar  prior  provision  of 
law  to  provide  a  survivor  benefit  for  a 
spouse  shall,  if  the  marriage  of  the  partici- 
pant to  such  spouse  is  dissolved,  be  recom- 
puted and  paid  for  each  full  month  during 
which  an  annuitant  is  not  married  (or  is  re- 
married if  there  is  no  election  In  effect 
under  the  following  sentence)  as  if  the  an- 
nuity had  not  been  so  reduced,  subject  to 
any  reduction  required  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  under  section  222  (b)  or  (c).  Upon  re- 
marriage the  retired  participant  may  irrevo- 
cably elect,  by  means  of  a  signed  writing  re- 
ceived by  the  Director  within  one  year  after 
such  remarriage,  to  receive  during  such 
marriage  a  reduction  in  annuity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  an  aiuiuity  for  the  new 
scK>use  of  the  aruiultant  in  the  event  such 
spouse  survives  the  aiuiuitant.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  equal  to  the  reduction  in  effect 
immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
previous  marriage  (unless  such  reduction  is 
adjusted  under  section  222(bKS)).  and  shall 
be  effective  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of  remar- 
riage. A  survivor  annuity  elected  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  sis 
a  survivor  annuity  under  subsection  (b). 

"(o)  The  Director  shall,  on  an  annual 
basis— 

"(1)  inform  each  participant  of  his  or  her 
right  of  election  under  subsections  (f)<2) 
and  (n);  and 

"(2)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
inform  spouses  or  former  spouses  of  partici- 
pants or  former  participants  of  their  rights 
under  this  section  and  section  222. ". 
coMrtTTATiON  or  AmrniTiES  roR  roRMCR 

SPODSXS 

Sec.  6.  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for    Certain    Employees    Is    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'coiiPtrrATioii  or  Mntviivsa  roR  roRMKR 

SPOUSES 

"Sec.  222.  (a)(1)  Unless  otherwise  express- 
ly provided  by  any  spousal  agreement  or 
court  order  under  section  263(b).  a  former 
spouse  of  a  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant Is  entitled  to  an  annuity— 

"(A)  if  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  the  creditable  service  of  the 
participant,  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  annu- 
ity of  the  participant:  or 

"(B)  if  not  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  such  creditable  service,  equal  to 
a  proportion  of  50  percent  of  such  annuity 


which  is  the  proportion  that  the  number  of 
days  of  the  marrit^e  of  the  former  spouse 
to  the  participant  during  periods  of  credita- 
ble service  of  such  participant  under  this 
Act  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  of 
such  creditable  service. 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  if 
before  the  commencement  of  that  annuity 
the  former  spouse  remarries  before  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age. 

■•(3)  The  annuity  of  a  former  spouse  under 
this  subsection  commences  on  the  later  of 
the  day  the  participant  upon  whose  service 
the  annuity  is  based  becomes  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  title  or  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  divorce  or  annul- 
ment Involved  becomes  final.  The  annuity 
of  such  former  spouse  and  the  right  thereto 
terminate  on— 

'(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the 
former  spouse  dies  or  remarries  before  60 
yesLTS  of  age:  or 

"(B)  the  date  the  annuity  of  the  partici- 
pant terminates  (except  in  the  case  of  an 
annuity  subject  to  paragraph  (5)(B)). 

"(4)  No  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  263(b)  involving  any  partici- 
pant may  provide  for  an  annuity  or  any 
combination  of  annuities  under  this  subsec- 
tion be  given  effect  if  it  Is  Issued  more  than 
12  months  after  the  date  the  divorce  or  an- 
nulment Involved  becomes  final. 

"(5)(A)  The  annuity  payable  to  any  par- 
ticipant shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
an  annuity  under  this  subsection  paid  to 
any  former  spouse  based  upon  the  service  of 
that  participant.  Such  reduction  shall  be 
disregarded  in  calculating  the  survivor  an- 
nuity for  any  spouse,  former  spouse,  or 
other  survivor  under  this  title,  and  in  calcu- 
lating any  reduction  in  the  annuity  of  the 
participant  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
under  subsection  (b)  or  section  221(b). 

"(B)  If  any  annuitant  whose  annuity  is  re- 
duced under  subparagraph  (A)  is  recalled  to 
service  under  section  271,  or  reinstated  or 
reappointed,  in  the  case  of  a  recovered  dis- 
ability annuitant,  or  if  any  annuitant  is  re- 
employed as  provided  for  under  sections  272 
and  273,  the  salary  of  that  annuitant  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  same  amount  as  the  an- 
nuity would  have  been  reduced  if  it  had  con- 
tinued. Amounts  equal  to  the  reductions 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund. 

'(6)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3).  in 
the  case  of  any  former  spouse  of  a  disability 
annuitant— 

"(A)  the  annuity  of  that  former  spouse 
shall  commence  on  the  date  the  participant 
would  qualify  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
creditable  service  for  an  annuity  under  this 
title  (other  than  a  disability  annuity)  or  the 
date  the  disability  annuity  begins,  whichev- 
er is  later,  and 

'■(B)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the 
former  spouse  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  annuity  for  which  the  partici- 
pant would  otherwise  so  qualify. 

"(7)  An  annuity  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  a  survivor  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (b)  for  purposes  of 
section  331(g)(3)  or  any  comparable  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  any  election  under  sec- 
tion 221(b)(1)(C)  and  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  by  any  spousal  agreement 
or  court  order  under  section  263(b).  if  a 
former  participant  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
an  annuity  is  survived  by  a  former  spouse, 
the  former  spouse  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sur- 
vivor annuity— 
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"(A)  if  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  the  creditable  service  of  the 
participant,  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  participant's  annuity,  as  com- 
puted under  section  221(a),  or 

"(B)  if  not  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  such  creditable  service,  equal  to 
a  proportion  of  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  such  armuity  which  is  the  pro- 
portion that  the  number  of  days  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  former  spouse  to  the  former 
participant  during  periods  of  creditable 
service  of  such  former  participant  under 
this  Act  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days 
of  such  creditable  service. 

•'(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  if 
before  the  commencement  of  that  annuity 
the  former  spouse  remarries  before  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age. 

"(3)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to 
a  surviving  former  spouse  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the 
annuitant  dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  before  the  former 
spouse's  death  or  remarriage  before  attain- 
ing age  60.  If  such  a  survivor  annuity  is  ter- 
minated because  of  remarriage,  it  shall  be 
restored  at  the  same  rate  commencing  on 
the  date  such  remarriage  is  dissolved  by 
death,  annulment,  or  divorce  if  any  lump 
sum  paid  upon  termination  of  the  annuity  is 
returned  to  the  fund. 

"(4)(A)  The  maximum  survivor  aimulty  or 
combination  of  survivor  annuities  under 
this  section  (and  section  221(b)(3))  with  re- 
spect to  any  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant may  not  exceed  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  participant's  annuity,  as  cal- 
culated under  section  221(a). 

"(B)  Once  a  survivor  annuity  has  been 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  for  any 
former  spouse,  a  survivor  annuity  for  an- 
other individual  may  thereafter  be  provided 
for  under  this  subsection  (or  section 
221(b)(3))  with  respect  to  a  participant  or 
former  participant  only  for  that  portion  (if 
any)  of  the  maximum  available  base  for  sur- 
vivor benefits  whirh  is  not  committed  for 
survivor  benefits  for  any  former  spouse 
whose  prospective  right  to  such  has  not  ter- 
minated by  reason  of  death  or  remarriage. 

"(C)  After  the  death  of  a  participant  or 
former  participant,  a  court  order  under  sec- 
tion 263(b)  may  not  adjust  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  of  any  former  spouse  under  this 
section. 

"(5)(A)  For  each  full  month  after  a 
former  spouse  of  a  participant  or  former 
participant  dies  or  remarries  before  attain- 
ing age  60,  the  annuity  of  the  participant,  if 
reduced  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for 
that  former  spouse,  shall  be  recomputed 
and  paid  as  if  the  annuity  had  not  been  so 
reduced,  unless  an  election  is  in  effect  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4)(B),  the  par- 
ticipant may  elect  in  writing  within  one 
year  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  death  or 
remarriage  of  the  former  spouse  to  continue 
the  reduction  in  order  to  provide  a  higher 
survivor  annuity  under  section  221(b)(3)  for 
any  spouse  of  the  participant. 

"(cKl)  In  the  case  of  any  participant  or 
former  participant  providing  a  survivor  an- 
nuity lieneflt  under  subsection  (b)  for  a 
former  spouse— 

""(A)  such  participant  may  elect,  or 

"'(B)  a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  263(b)  may  provide  for, 
an  additional  survivor  armuity  under  this 
subsection  for  any  other  former  spouse  or 
spouse  surviving  the  participant,  if  the  par- 
ticipant satisfactorily  passes  a  physical  ex- 
amination as  prescribed  by  the  Director. 


"(2)  Neither  the  total  amount  of  survivor 
armulty  or  annuities  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  participant  or  former 
participant,  nor  the  survivor  annuity  or  an- 
nuities for  any  one  surviving  spouse  or 
former  spouse  of  such  participant  under 
this  section  or  section  221,  shall  exceed  55 
percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the  partici- 
pant's annuity,  as  computed  under  section 
331(a). 

"(3)(A)  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Director  shall  prescribe,  the  par- 
ticipant involved  may  provide  for  any  annu- 
ity under  this  subsection— 

"(1)  by  a  reduction  in  the  annuity  or  an  al- 
lotment from  the  salary  of  the  participant, 

"(11)  by  a  lump  sum  payment  or  install- 
ment payments  to  the  fund,  or 

"(ill)  by  any  combination  thereof. 

"(B)  The  present  value  of  the  total 
amount  to  accrue  to  the  fund  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  provide  any  annuity  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  actuarially  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  such  annuity,  as  calculated 
upon  such  tables  of  mortality  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Director. 

"(C)  If  a  former  spouse  predeceases  the 
participant  or  remarries  before  attaining 
age  60  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  spouse,  the 
spouse  does  not  qualify  as  a  former  spouse 
upon  dissolution  of  the  marriage)— 

"(I)  if  an  annuity  reduction  or  salary  allot- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  is  in  effect 
for  that  spouse  or  former  sp>ouse,  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  if  It  had 
not  been  reduced  or  the  salary  allotment 
terminated,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 

"(11)  any  amount  accruing  to  the  fund 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  refunded, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
may  have  exceeded  the  actuarial  cost  of 
providing  benefits  under  this  subsection  for 
the  period  such  benefits  were  provided,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Director. 

"(D)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  an  annuity  shall  be  recomputed 
(or  salary  allotment  terminated  or  adjust- 
ed), and  a  refund  provided  (If  appropriate), 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  provided 
under  subparagraph  (C),  in  order  to  reflect 
a  termination  or  reduction  of  future  bene- 
fits under  this  subsection  for  a  spouse  in  the 
event  a  former  spouse  of  the  participant 
dies  or  remarries  before  attaining  age  60 
and  an  increased  annuity  is  provided  for 
that  spouse  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(4)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sub- 
section to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  participant 
dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  before  the  former  spouse's  death 
or  remarriage  before  attaining  age  60. 

"(5)  Section  391  shall  not  apply  to  any  an- 
nuity under  this  subsection,  unless  author- 
ized under  regulations  by  the  Director. 

"(d)  Section  221(1)  shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  to  any  annuity  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  to  any  former  spouse  if  the 
amount  of  that  annuity  varies  by  reason  of 
a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order  under 
section  263(b),  or  an  election  under  section 
331(bKl)(B),  from  the  amount  which  would 
be  calculated  under  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(b)(1),  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  absence  of 
such  spousal  agreement,  court  order,  or 
election:  or 

"(3)  to  any  annuity  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (c).". 

SURVIVOR  BENETITS  POR  CERTAIN  rORHER 
SPOUSES 

Sec.  7.  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 


for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ELECTION  or  SURVIVOR  BENETITS  POR  CERTAIN 
PORMER  SPOUSES 

"Sec.  333.  (a)  Any  participant  or  former 
participant  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
who  has  a  former  spouse  not  eligible  for  sur- 
vivorship benefits  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  332  may,  by  a  sp>ousal  agreement, 
elect  to  receive  a  reduced  armulty  and  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  for  such  former 
spouse  under  that  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  participant  or  former  partic- 
ipant has  not  retired  under  such  system,  tui 
election  under  this  section  may  be  made  at 
any  time  before  retirement. 

"(2)  If  the  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant has  retired  under  such  system,  an  elec- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  made  within 
such  period  after  retirement  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe.". 

SPOUSAL  agreements;  court  decrees 

Sec.  8.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "None"  in  section  263 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
none";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  a  participant  or 
the  child,  survivor,  or  former  spouse  of  a 
participant  based  upon  the  service  of  the 
participant  shall  be  paid  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  by  the  Director  directly  to  a  former 
spouse  if  and  to  the  extent  expressly  provid- 
ed for  in  the  terms  of  any  legally  enforcea- 
ble spousal  agreement  or  recognized  court 
decree  of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  sepa- 
ration between  the  participant  and  that 
former  spouse,  or  the  terms  of  any  recog- 
nized court  order  or  court-approved  proper- 
ty settlement  agreement  incident  to  any 
such  spousal  agreement  or  court  decree  of 
divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separation.  Any 
payment  under  this  subsection  to  a  party  to 
a  spousal  agreement,  or  court  decree  of  di- 
vorce, annulment,  or  legal  separation  or 
property  settlement  agreement  incident 
thereto  shall  bar  recovery  by  any  other 
person.". 

technical  amendments 

Sec.  9.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  331(f)  "Any"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Subject  to  the  rights 
of  former  spouses  under  sections  231(b)  and 
333,  any ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  to  subsection  331(1)  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  provided  in  section  333(d).". 
ErrEcnvE  date 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  333(a)  of  the 
Centra]  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  regarding  the  rights  of  former 
spouses  to  an  annuity  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  individual  who  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  becomes  a  former 
spouse  of  an  individual  who  separates  from 
service  with  the  Agency  after  such  date. 
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(c)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  sec  clous  act  affected  Mrs.  Kinsman  and  my  esteemed  friends  and  Intelligence 

tlon  223  of  the  Central  inteUlgence  Agency  her  family?  Did  anyone  ever  wonder  Committee  colleagues  in   introducing 

Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ-  ^hat  the  Kinsman's   young  daughter  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 

ees.  the  provlaions  of  sections  221(b)  (as  ^^^^^  think  about  the  fact  that  her  tirement      and      Disability      System 

amended  by  this  Act)  and  the  provisions  of  j^^jj-j^m  ^^  riddled  with  bxillet  holes?  Spouses'  Equity  Act  of  1982.  This  leg- 

sub^ectioM  ( b)  wid  [^^°^^^'°"  ^5j^'  "(^^  Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an  ex-  islation  recognizes  in  a  specific  manner 

rights  of  former  spouses  to  receive  survivor  ample  of  the  type  of  adverse  publicity  and  in  appropriate  human  terms  what 

annuities  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  Indl-  that  spouses  of  American  CIA  agents  we    on    the    Intelligence    Committee 

vtdual  who  after  the  effective  date  of  thU  serving  abroad  often  have  to  face.  On  have  long  realized: 

Act  becomes  a  former  spouse  of  a  partlcl  page  292  of  Louis  Wolf's  book  titled  '£YitLt  spouses  of  CIA  officers  serving 

pant  or  former  participant  in  the  Central  -Dirty  Work  2:  The  CIA  in  Africa."  ^^road  perform  valuable  services  for 

t"v%vf,!.™^-  *"'*'''  ^^^    foUowlng    two    paragraphs   were  their  families  and  their  country; 

Ity  System..                              _    ,.     .   .  written  of  the  CIA  spouse  in  the  con-  That  thww.  riA  soouses  deserve  the 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I  text  of  pernicious  activity  of  naming  That  th^  CIA  spouses  deserve  the 

am  please  to  Join  my  good  friend,  the  ^jj^es:  f*™<^  *^"*^".^  f^%^^,  ^"^'^  ^7: 

distinguished  former  chairman  of  the  ^^„^  available,   we  have   included  the  '<=;,!,^"tt^                ^""^^ 

Senate  Select   Committee  on   Intelli-  n^me  of  the  persons  spouse,  as  of  the  most  °»  ^*"*"'  *"° 

gence.  Senator  Iwoim.  as  a  cosponsor  recent  available  official  source,  to  aid  In  fur-  That  the  pledge  of  equitable  shares 

of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re-  ther  identification.  We  have  tried  to  give  in  retirement  and  survivorship  bene- 

tlrement       and       Disability       System  the  wife's  maiden  name.  The  divorce  rate  in  fits    for   qualifying    CIA   spouses   will 

Spouses'  Equity  Act.  ^^e  CIA  is  high,  so  these  will  sometimes  not  g^j^t  the  CIA  by  making  intelligence 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  set  up  a  '^i^i^'^^ection.  it  must  be  said  that  employment      more      attractive       to 

system     that     would     provide     CIA  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  husbands)  nearly  always  modem    families    weighing    the   costs 

spouses  with  rights  to  survivors  pen-  ^^^    ^^^^    agency    U    employing    their  and  benefits  of  such  service, 

sions.  It  would  also  give  some  degree  spouses.  Normally,  they  have  an  active  role  The    Select    Committee    on    Intelli- 

of  protection  to  spouses  whose  mar-  to  play  in  maintaining  cover,  even  on  occa-  gence  will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 

riages    end    in    divorce    proceedings,  sion  taking  part  in  specific  operational  ac-  next  month.  I  am  confident  that  out 

These  benefits  are  not  now  available  "j:^^^ JhOs  the  spous*  of  CIA  officer  is  hearings  will  come  a  persua- 

to  CIA  spouses  although   they   have  not   just  a  wife  or  husband  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  performed 

been    provided    to    Pore  gn    Service  I  think  we  can  draw  two  Important  ^j^  spouses,  the  difficulties  under 

spouses.  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  Potots  f rom  this  quote  ^hich  they  labor,  and  the  special  rea- 

we    give    this    consideration    to    CIA  First,  the  enenues  of  American^^^  sons  why  they  require  legislative  as- 

spouses  as  well.  ligence,  such  as  Louis  Wolf,  consider  „..^„„^  '.  t^Zi,  ^~n,.^^~.Jl  -„^  -,,„,; 

Senator  Inouyes  bill,  which  I  am  co-  the  CIA  spouse  to  be  equal  to  their  ^"™^P^  "^h,,  ^^  retirement  and  survi- 

sponsoring.  would  allow  the  equitable  partner  when  serving  overseas.  They  vorsnip  rignis. 

sharing  by  spouses  of  qualifying  CIA  Imply,  therefore,  that  it  is  OK  to  treat  This  bill  merits  the  support  of  every 
officers  in  benefits  paid  from  the  Cen-  them  in  the  same  fashion  that  our  Member  of  this  body,  for  each  of  us 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  CIA  agents  have  been  treated  in  has  a  stake  in  CIA  benefits  that  are  al- 
and DlsabUity  System  (CLARDS),  recent  years.  They  suggest  In  this  quo-  tractive  and  equitable.  By  helping  the 
Under  this  bill.  CIA  spouses  would  get  utlon  that  you  can  harass  CIA  CIA  to  continue  to  attract  top  quality 
the  same  treatment  available  to  For  spouses,  or  throw  bomt>s  at  their  personnel,  we  will  help  the  country's 
elgn  Service  spouses  by  allowing  quali-  homes,  or  threaten  their  children,  and  first  line  of  defense,  the  eyes  and  ears 
fled  former  spouses  of  CIARDS  par-  that  is  OK.  This  is  the  sort  of  sltua-  that  alert  our  policymakers  to  dangers 
tlclpants  to  share  in  their  divorced  tlon  that  the  CIA  spouse  and  family  and  opportunities  in  the  world, 
partner's  retirement  benefits.  It  also  may  be  forced  to  cope  with  when  serv-  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  note 
makes  them  eligible  for  survivorship  ing  overseas.  how  closely  this  bill  parallels  my  S. 
benefits  from  the  CIARDS  fund.  Second,    divorce    rates   among   CIA  888.  the  E>:onomic  E^qulty  Act.  That 

In  my  Judgment.  CIA  spouses  de-  families  are  imusually  high.  Probably  bill  modifies  the  military  and  civil 
serve  this  consideration.  They  are  this  is  because  of  the  many  pressures  service  retirement  provisions  in  essen- 
called  upon  to  serve  in  remote  posts  the  CIA  family  must  face  while  serv-  tlally  the  same  manner  that  the 
overseas.  They  are  subject  to  frequent  Ing  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  on  present  bill  modifies  the  CIA  retire- 
transfers,  and  often  live  under  diffi-  difficult  missions  overseas.  ment  and  disability  system, 
cult  and  dangerous  conditions.  They  I  for  one  believe  that  this  legislation  r^^^  present  bill  was  not  spawned  by 
play  a  very  Important  part  In  the  sue-  would  recognize  in  a  small  but  Impor-  g  ggg  -^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  Foreign  Ser\- 
cess  of  the  overall  American  mission  tant  way  the  significance  of  the  serv-  j^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^ggQ  ^^^j  ^^^e  recognition 
^^l^"^^    .^     ,   K^          ,         ^  K  .  ""^  of  these  loyal  and  patriotic  Ameri-  ^^  ^lA  spouses  deserve  equal  treat- 

'^.H^r  **n?^-  ^^^  ?ur'"^^*'^  f*™-  ^L*?".'.?  *°  "  'T^  **^  ^°.  ^fl  Cient  regarding  retirement  and  survi- 

on  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec-  nsure  that  these  people  are  protected  Worship   annuities.   The  fact  that   all 

tlon  Act  earlier  this  year,  many  of  our  later  in  life,  regardless  of  their  future  .y„„„  ;»fi,o«,or,t  o/i..uu  hiuc  aro  orriv 

colleagues  have  become  familiar  with  marital  clrcums'^ces.  It  would  recog-  ^f  ft  ve  y  S  aJ7aiLage   howe^r 

the    peniiclous    activity    of    naming  nize  in  a  smaU  way  their  vital  service  f^^^^l^lU^^^^^^l' ^^^Z'. 

lution  to  some  of  these  problems.   I 


names.  As  you  know,  naming  names  is    to  their  Nation. 


an    activity    where    certain    disloyal        Mr.  President,  this  bill.  If  enacted. 
Americans  ferret  out  the  names  of  our    would  create  no  significant  costs   to 


look   forward   to   seeing   S,   888.   too. 


covert    agents    abroad,    and    publish    the  U^.  Oovenunent.  I  commend  Sen-    T.^^^°i:!lf'^'*'J?.fi'*iil'^"?i"''j^/ ^^^ 


these  names  for  all  to  see. 


ator    iKotmc    for    his    leadership    In 


civil   service   retirement   systems   will 


We   all   know   that   Richard   Welch  bringing  this  situation  to  our  atten-  ^°  provide  this  basic  equity  to  the 

was  assassinated   because  of   naming  tlon.  It  has  been  overlooked  for  a  long  spouses  or  participants.* 

names.   Has  anyone  ever  stopped  to  time.  I  believe  it  is  time  we  do  some- 

think    how    Mr.    Welch's    wife    and  thing  about  It.  and  Senator  Inouyi's  By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 

family  were  affected  by  this  murder-  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  an^*  Mr.  Symms): 

ous  act?  When  the  Kinsman   family  place  to  start.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  S.  2423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 

home       was       machlnegunned       and  support  this  important  legislation.*  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  and  other 

bombed  in  Jamaica  2  years  ago,  did  •  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presl-  Insurance  companies:  to  the  Commit- 

anyone  ever  stop  to  think  how  this  vi-  dent.  I  aun  delighted  to  join  today  with  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


April 
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RXUEF  OF  ATTWA  wsuRAJicE  CO.  The  last  chance  for  equity  and  jus-  „  Federal  Insurance  Company   100  William 

Mr.  MCCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  tice  for  the  Insurance  carriers-and  for  ^''X-ZlJu^S^c^Z^iion'itl'PSliY. 

today  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  their    Policyholders    who    ultimately  ^Moto^^i^^u^ce  Con^™t.on.^767  Fmh 

of    myself    and    my    colleague    from  must  bear  the  bnmt  for  the  as  yet  im-  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Idaho.  Senator  Symms.  compensated  Teton  Dam  disaster-lies  Appalachian  Insurance  Company.  Allen- 
Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are  with    the    Congress    of    the    United  ^^^  ^^^  Johnston.  R.I.,  $3,714,074.00. 
introducing  today  seeks  to  resolve  one  States.  Through  what  is  known  as  the  protection  Mutual   Insurance  Company, 
remaining  problem  resulting  from  the  congressional  reference  process,  where  300  So.  N.W.  Highway.  Park  Ridge.  Illinois. 
Teton  Dam  disaster.  no  legal  remedy   through   the  court  $43,368.86. 

On  June  5.  1976.  the  Teton  Dam.  lo-  system  exists,  a  claim  such  as  that  of  Clearfield    Insurance    Umlted.    c/o   P.O. 

cated  in  southeastern  Idaho,  collapsed  the  insurance  carriers  may  be  evaluat-  Box  200.  Boise.  Idaho.  $99,000.00. 

during  the  initial  filling  of  its  reser-  ed  on  its  merits  by  the  Court  of  Claims  Canners  Exchange  Subscribers   4300  Pe- 

volr.  causing  the  deaths  of  11  people  to  detennine  whether  or  not  the  Gov-  tereon  Avenue.  Chicago,  minois,  $27,000^00. 

and-  approxUtely    MOO    million    in  eniment   is   -P-l^le Jo^   ,  so^T/n'^e^ctr^nriL^-io^^^^cS^"^- 

property  damage.  claimed  and  therefore  in  fairness  and  American  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company. 

Subsequent  to  the  failure.  Congress  equity  ought  to  compensate  the  claim-  ^    j^^   wacker   Drive    Chicago,    Illinois, 

enacted  the  Teton  Dam  Disaster  As-  ants.  $95,368.10. 

sistance  Act  of  1976,  Public  Law  No.  This  procedure  removes  from  Con-  Foremost  Insurance  Company.  5800  Pore- 

94-400.   90  Stat.    1211    (1976).   which,  grress  the  burden  of  determining  the  most    Dr.    S.E..    Grand    Rapids.    Mich., 

without  admitting  liability,  purported  merits   of   a   claim   and   places   that  $326,280.47. 

to     provide     full     compensation     for  burden    upon    the    Court    of    Claims.  Mutual  of  Enumclaw.  Enumclaw.  Wash- 
death,  personal  injury  or  loss  of  prop-  Once  the  Court  of  Claims  has  reached  ington.  $697,761.80. 

erty.    WhUe    the   Disaster   Assistance  a  conclusion  and  made  its  recommen-  Balboa  Insurance  Company^  620  Newport 

Act  precluded  any  recovery  under  the  dation.  Congress  can  then  resolve  the  ^/."l^^.  .E*'  •      Newport      Beach,      caiir.. 

act  for  the  ^"brogatlon  claims  of  to-  matter  in  a  fair  and  equitable  mwmer  ^^  3^^^^^  ^^^^^  ir^^r^o.  Company 

surance  companies,  it  specifically  pro-  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  tri-  ^^  j^j^^  p  q  g^^  ^g^g  pocatello  Idaho, 

vlded  that  this  limitation  would  not  bunal.  $306,156.09. 

prevent   an   Insurance  company   from  The  bill  and  resolution  accompany-  Mid-American  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

"exercising  any  right  of  action  against  ing  it  are  intended  to  implement  this  company,  P.O.  Box  4848,  Pocatello.  Idaho, 

the  United  States  to  which  It  may  be  special  statutory  process.  I  ask  unani-  $4,260.58. 

entitled  under  any  other  laws  for  pay-  mous  consent  that  the  biU  be  printed  Allstate   Insurance  Company.  P.O.  Box 

ments  made"  to  its  insureds  for  losses  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  7385,  Boise.  Idaho.  $169,627.01. 

arising  from  the  dam's  collapse.  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  AllsUte  indemnity  Company.  P.O.  Box 

Insurance  carriers  subsequently  filed  ^as    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  7385  Boise^Idaho  $600.00.              ,„   ,„, 

their   subrogation   cl^   tmder   the  h«x>ki,.  as  follows:  wSiS^Sl^r^SoS.JS^^ 

Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Despite  the  g.  2423  Reliance  Insurance  Company.  Suite  100. 

Government  s  own  admissions  of  negli-  Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  1755      Westgate      Drive.      Boise.      Idaho, 

gence  in  the  various  investigative  re-  Representatives    of  the    United   States    of  $30,106.76. 

ports  issued  following  the  dam's  fail-  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  The    Travelers    Indemnity    Company.    I 

ure.  these  claims  were  denied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pay,  out  of  Tower  Square,  Hartford.  Conn..  $339,083.78. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  without  con-  remaining  unobligated  funds  appropriated  xhe    Travelers    Indemjiity    Company    of 

slderatlon  of  the  merits  of  the  claims,  under    the    Act    approved    July    12.    1976  Rhode  Island.  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford, 

Lawsuits  were  then  filed  in  the  U.S.  (Public  Law  94-355)  or  the  Act  approved  conn..  $15,224.19. 

District    Court     for     the     district     of  September  30,    1976   (Public  Law  94-438),  The  Charter  Oak  Insurance  Company.  1 

Idaho    alleirlnff  that  the  cause  of  the  P"«"ant  to  the  Teton  Dam  Disaster  Assist-  Tower  Square.  Hartford.  Conn..  $12,400.71. 

filn?;  of  th^  Teton  oWt^the  ex  ^"^  ^'^  °^  ^^^  ^^'*"'=  ^^  ^'*'^'-  ^,  Universal  Underwriters  Insurance  Compa- 

f allure  of  the  Teton  uam  was  tne  ex  ^^j,  ^j  ^^^^  foUowlng  companies  the  amount  ^y  pifty-one  Fifteen  Oak,  Kansas  City.  Mls- 

tremely  careless  and  negligent  conduct  ^^^^^  i^i^^  !„  f^^  settlement  of  all  claims  ^^^^  jgi  379  80 

of  the  BOR  in  designing,  constructing  of  each  company  against  the  United  SUtes  centennial   Insurance   Company.  Norton 

and  operating  the  Teton  Dam.  based  upon  damages  suffered  by  such  Insur-  gunding.  Suite  616,  Seattle.  Washington. 

Without     a     consideration     of     the  ance  companies  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  ^^2  333.55. 

merits  of  the  claims,  the  ninth  circuit  the  Teton  Dam  on  June  5,  1976.  and  upon  National    Farmers   Union    Property    and 

court  of  appeals  overruled  the  Idaho  subrogation  righte  retained  by  such  insur-  Casualty  Company,  P.O.  Box  39251.  Denver. 

Federal   district   court   and   dismissed  ance  companies  for  the  recovery  of  all  sums  Colorado.  $57,586.11. 

the   suits     holdine    that    the    Federal  ^^^  ^^  ^""^^  Insurance  companl^  to  their  pjorists'  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  500 

Oove?;^;nri^'toS   iLiune  ^  LrJ^TSn^  "'""'' °  S^'    ^"'^    ^'^''-    ^-"'^''^-    ™-'«' 

^rHl'i^f  whSLror°nor?^'^0^;  r."""^  °^  '^''^''''  ^'""'**'  '"^'"*'  °^  ^  Great  imerican  Insurance  Company.  400 

gardJess  of  whether  or  not  the  BORs  ciaxm.                                      «  „     «»      .  South  Jefferson  St..  Spokane.  Washington, 

negligence  was  the  sole  cau^e  of  the  Aetna  insurance  Company,  56  Elm  Street,  ^^g  ^^^  ^^ 

dam's  coUapse  and  the  claimed  dam-  Hartford.  Conn.,  $62  598.46.  Ainerican  Modem  Home  Insurance  Corn- 
ages.  North  AmericsJi  Company    650  Madison  ^^   ^            Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

Because   insurance  companies  were  Ave,  New  York,  New  York.  $1,926,727^50  $28  999  50 

permitted    no    recourse    against    the  "'k^IF"^.^!^""^*^^  JF°T'"ifl«7Tnn  Ti^nsamerlca   Insurance   Company,   P.O. 

United  States  either  under  the  Disas-  ^''^I^^T^^^^T^u^^-S^l^'^i  Box  2105.  PocateUo.  Idaho.  $97,139.50. 

ter  Assistance  Actor  the  Federal  Tort  Br°L°e^  iirp'S. '^x^sT  S^^^cil?'  ,^,f^T^^^%Sri^^,l^-  ^'^ 

Claims  Act,  and  because  the  insurance  callf   $916  yi\  97  ^^^^-  ^*^^  ^^^^  ^^^-  ^^^-  *3*-297.98. 

companies      have      equitable      claims  sentry  Insurance,  1800  North  Point  Drive.  Uniguard    Mutu^    Insurance    Company, 

amounting  to  over  $10,000,000  against  Stevens  Point.  Wisconsin,  $93,115.10.  riim^"                               * 

?;s;Sioi"TS  iTuSdiJS  S'n?».urriS',s'"^s?  s-r/.i?"""'  "^^ "'°'°  7'- 

provisions   of    title    28    United   States  Moran  &  Arnold,  ill  Pine  street.  San  Fran-  Mlnnehoma    Insurance    Company.    P.O. 

Code,  sections   1492  and  2509,  which  cisco,  Calif..  $41,376.91.  Box  45185,  Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  $11,204.93. 

govern  the  congressional  reference  of  Preferred  Risk  Mutual  Insurance  Compa-  Summit  Home  Insurance  Company.  1629 

private  claims  to  the  Chief  Commis-  ny.  nil  Ash  worth  Road,  West  Des  Moines,  East    Highland    Ave..    Phoenix.    Arizona, 

sloner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  Iowa,  $5,582.50.  $30,194.13. 
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S&feco  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  580.  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 
tl03.144.58. 

General  Insurance  of  America.  P.O.  Box 
580.  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho.  $5,580.33. 

H.  R.  Rokeby -Johnson,  on  behalf  of  Un- 
derwriters at  Lloyd's  of  London  and  British 
Companies  Signatory  to  Policy  No.  3066021. 
c/o  Toplis  and  Harding.  Inc..  223  South  Riv- 
erside Plaza.  Chicago.  Illinois.  SI43.009.00. 

H.  R.  Rolteby-Johnson.  on  behalf  of  Un- 
derwriters at  Lloyd's  of  London  and  British 
Companies  Signatory  to  Policy  No.  58  71026, 
c/o  Sedgewick.  Detert.  Moran  and  Arnold. 
Ill  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 
S16.7SO.00. 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance 
Company,  4600  25th  Ave..  N.E..  Salem. 
Oregon.  S382.655.93. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company. 
4600  25th  Ave..  N.E..  Salem.  Oregon. 
S28.270.52. 

State  Farm  General  Insurance  Company, 
4600  25th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Salem.  Oregon. 
S235.296.64. 

American  Bankers  Insurance  Company  of 
Florida.  600  Brickell  Avenue,  Miami,  Flori- 
da. S163.544.08.-Total  Claims. 
$10,307,409.88. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Packwood,     Mr.     Pryor,     Mr. 

Bttrdick,  and  Mr.  Melcher): 

S.  2424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 

against  tax  for  expenses  incurred  In 

the  care  of  elderly  family  members;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  CRXDIT  rOR  CARX  OF  ELDERLY  FAMILY 
AS 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Bttroick,  and  Mr.  Mxlchzr,  legis- 
lation to  make  tax  credits  available  to 
families  for  a  portion  of  home  health 
and  respite  care  expenses  they  incur  In 
caring  for  elderly  family  members. 
This  legislation  will  provide  some  fi- 
nancial relief  to  families  who  are 
struggling  to  help  their  chronically  ill 
elderly  relatives  remain  independent. 

Mr.  President,  most  families  in  our 
country  want  to  provide  care  to  help 
their  chronically  ill  family  member— 
in  most  instances  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent—remain at  home.  However, 
almost  no  financial  assistance  or  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  is  now  available. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  public  pro- 
grams and  private  insurance  often 
work  against  the  millions  of  American 
families  who  want  to  help  their  elderly 
remain  independent  and  at  home. 

Ciurently,  reimbursement  under 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  private  health 
insurance  is  directed  almost  entirely 
toward  acute  care  or  institutional  care 
services.  These  programs  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  home  health  assistance 
for  chronically  ill  individuals— individ- 
uals who,  for  instance,  have  had  a 
stroke,  or  are  suffering  from  senile  de- 
mentia, arthritis,  or  similar  problems. 
Families  tse  responsible  for  almost  all 
noninstitutional  chronic  care  services. 
It  is  estimated  that  families  provide  60 
to  80  percent  of  the  home  health  serv- 


ices for  the  almost  4  million  elderly  af- 
flicted with  functional  disabilities. 

When,  over  time,  families  exhaust  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  resources  in 
caring  for  their  chronically  111 
member,  the  only  federally  assisted 
option  now  available  to  them  is  insti- 
tutional care,  medicaid-financed  nurs- 
ing home  care.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  10  to  40 
percent  of  the  1.3  million  people  in 
nursing  homes  could  live  at  home  if 
they  and  their  families  received  ade- 
quate assistance. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  provide  families  with  finan- 
cial relief  to  help  them  continue 
caring  for  their  elderly  relatAres  at 
home.  Specifically,  our  bill  will  pro- 
vide tax  credits  for  a  portion  of  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  support  serv- 
ices that  the  chronically  ill  elderly  and 
their  families  most  need:  Home  health 
aide  services,  adult  day  care,  respite 
care,  nursing  care,  and  medical  or 
health-related  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

Assistance  In  this  form— a  tax 
credit— will  give  families  a  choice  as  to 
what  kind  of  services  are  most  appro- 
priate and  helpful  to  enable  their  el- 
derly relatives  to  remain  at  home. 

The  bill  Is  targeted  to  provide  the 
greatest  relief  to  those  families  most 
in  need.  The  amount  of  credit  will  be 
determined  on  a  "sliding  scale"  based 
on  families'  annual  Income.  The  slid- 
ing scale  Is  based  on  the  same  formula 
as  the  dependent  care  tax  credit 
adopted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

Families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
less  can  claim  a  tax  credit  for  30  per- 
cent of  the  expenses  listed  above,  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $1,050.  Low- 
income  families  who  do  not  pay 
enough  taxes  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  credit  will  have  the  credit  refund- 
ed directly  to  them.  Families  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$50,000  will  be  ineUglble  for  the  credit. 
In  no  case  will  a  family  be  eligible  to 
claim  a  credit  if  the  elderly  relative's 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $15,000. 

Families  may  claim  the  credit  for 
services  provided  to  chronically  ill  in- 
dividuals aged  75  and  over,  or  individ- 
uals diagnosed  with  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease, a  form  of  premature  senile  de- 
mentia. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  encour- 
age Independence  of  the  elderly 
person.  Therefore,  It  does  not  Impose  a 
financisd  dependency  requirement. 
Furthermore,  the  elderly  relative  may 
live  either  independently,  or  In  the 
families'  home. 

There  are  safeguards  built  into  the 
legislation  to  guard  Eigainst  abuse  or 
overuse.  In  addition  to  the  absolute 
cutoffs  placed  on  family  Income  at 
$50,000  and  elderly  Income  at  $15,000, 
the  bill  requires  that  only  billable 
services  can  qualify  for  the  credit, 
thus  facilitating  documentation.  The 


Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  aruiually  to  Congress 
on  the  credit's  users,  their  incomes, 
the  services  claimed,  and  the  absolute 
amounts  paid.  Furthermore,  the  tax 
credit  will  not  apply  to  those  services 
reimbursed  under  medicare,  medicaid, 
or  other  insurance  plans. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  longstanding  problem— one 
that  has  most  recently  been  called  to 
the  public's  attention  by  representa- 
tives to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  That  problem  is  the  over- 
whelming need  for  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutional care  for  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  just 
like  to  note  that  all  of  us  in  Congress 
today— reflecting  the  mood  of  the 
coimtry  today— are  concerned  about 
excessive  Government  spending.  This 
legislation  will  help  put  an  end  to  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  unnecessary,  in- 
appropriate Institutional  care.  It  pro- 
vides a  less  expensive  alternative  for 
families  that  will  help  avert  longrun 
costs.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that 
often  even  a  small  amount  of  assist- 
ance can  help  a  family  extend  the 
period  of  time  they  can  provide  care 
for  their  elderly  at  home,  rather  than 
resorting  to  institutional  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  family  has  always 
been  the  mainstay  of  support  for  older 
people.  Our  policies  should  encourage 
and  strengthen  that  support.  The  tax 
credit  provided  by  this  bill  could  make 
the  difference  in  the  ability  of  millions 
of  American  families  to  help  their  el- 
derly remain  in  the  best  possible  envi- 
ronment—the home. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I  will  make  a 
brief  further  explanation. 

This  legislation  really  builds  upon 
the  tax  credit  for  dependent  care  that 
was  in  the  tax  bill  last  year.  It  is  the 
same  sliding  scale.  We  believe  that  it  is 
a  very  equitable  scale. 

At  the  present  time,  because  there  Is 
very  little  In  the  way  of  assistance  for. 
or  Incentives  for,  home  health  care, 
what  happens  is  that  as  many  as  one- 
quarter  of  the  1.5  million  elderly  in 
nursing  homes  today— that  Is  to  say,  in 
other  words,  over  350.000  of  them— are 
inappropriately,  unfairly,  unnecessar- 
ily, and  very  inhumanely  institutional- 
ized. 

We  do  have  insurance  programs:  we 
have  medicaid  that  will  pay  and  pay  a 
good  deal  to  reimburse  skilled  nursing 
care,  smd  for  Intermediate  care  under 
medicaid.  We  spend  billions.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  money  we  spend  in  the  medic- 
aid program.  55  percent  of  a  roughly 
$25  billion  program  goes  for  institu- 
tional care;  for  the  most  part,  interme- 
diate care,  nursing  home  care  for  the 
elderly.  Fifty-five  percent  of  $25  bil- 
lion is  in  excess  of  $13  billion. 

The  costs  of  this  legislation  are  a 
tiny  fraction,  a  tiny  percentage  of 
that.  And,  of  course.  If  you  do  the  cal- 
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culatlon  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  better  off 
in  terms  of  payments,  we  will  obvious- 
ly come  out  billions  of  dollars  better 
off  if  this  legislation  is  enacted  and 
has  the  effect  I  anticipate  it  would. 
That  is  to  have  perhaps  only  a  modest 
effect  on  those  people  who  are  already 
In  nursing  homes,  but  prevent  the  un- 
necessary and  inappropriate  Institu- 
tionalization of  millions  of  other 
Americans  in  the  future  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  Government,  to  other  in- 
surance carriers,  and,  of  course,  at 
great  human  expense  to  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  very  good  look  at  this  bill. 
It  will,  I  anticipate,  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  Senator  Packwood 
also,  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
is  one  of  my  cosponsors.  I  hope  we  can 
move  ahead  with  this  legislation  and 
build  on  the  rather  modest  but  impor- 
tant foundation  that  we  put  into  the 
law  last  year  when  we  enacted  as  part 
of  the  EJconomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  the 
so-called  dependent  care  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
fact-sheet  on  the  specifics  of  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  factsheet  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  section 
45  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  44H.  EXPENSES  FOR  CARE  OP  ELDERLY 
FAMILY  MEMBER. 

"(a)  Allowamce  or  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  qualified  elderly  care 
expenses  paid  by  such  individual  for  the 
care  of  a  qualifying  family  member  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage  defined.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'appli- 
cable percentage'  means  30  percent  reduced 
(but  not  below  20  percent)  by  1  percentage 
point  for  each  $2,000  (or  fraction  thereof) 
by  which  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  (and  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  in 
the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  sep- 
arate return)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$10,000. 

"(b)  Limitations.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Limit  on  income  of  taxpayer.— No 
credit  shall  be  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $50,000  or  more  for  the  taxable 
year  ($25,000  or  more  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  return). 

"(2)    E>OLLAR     limitations    OH    AMOUNT    OF 

credit.— 

"(A)  Maximum  qualified  elderly  care  ex- 
penses taken  into  account.— The  amount  of 
qualified  elderly  care  expenses  taken  into 


account  under  subsection  (a)  by  any  taxpay- 
er for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$7,000.  except  that  not  more  than  $3,500 
may  be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
any  qualifying  family  member. 

"(B)  Special  rules  for  married  individ- 
uals FILING  SEPARATE  RETURNS.— In  the  CaSC 

of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return,  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  $3,500'  for  $7,000'  and  $1,750' 
for  $3,500'. 

"'(C)  2  OR  MORE  INDIVIDUALS  MAKING  EX- 
PENDITURES WITH  RESPECT  TO  SAME  QUALIFY- 
ING FAMILY  MEMBER.— If  2  or  more  individ- 
uals have  qualified  elderly  care  expenses 
with  respect  to  any  qualifying  family 
member  during  any  calendar  year,  then— 

"'(i)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  elderly 
care  expenses  taken  into  account  with  re- 
spect to  such  qualifying  family  member 
shall  be  determined  by  treating  all  of  such 
individuals  as  one  taxpayer  whose  taxable 
year  is  such  calendar  year,  and 

■'(11)  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
taken  into  account  by  each  of  such  individ- 
uals for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  cal- 
endar year  ends  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
as  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  made 
by  such  individual  during  such  calendar 
year  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  such  expendi- 
tures made  by  all  of  such  individuals  during 
such  calendar  year. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualifying  family  member.— The 
term  qualifying  family  member'  means  any 
individual  (other  than  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer)  who— 

'"(A)  is  related  to  the  taxpayer  by  blood  or 
marriage, 

"(B)  is  at  least  75  years  of  age  (or  Is  diag- 
nosed by  a  physician  as  having  senile  de- 
mentia of  the  Alzheimer  type),  and 

"(C)  has  a  famUy  income  of  $15,000  or  less 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Family  income.— The  term  'family 
income'  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
not  married,  the  adjusted  gross  income  of 
such  individual:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual, 
the  adjusted  gross  income  of  such  individual 
and  his  spouse. 

'"(3)  Qualified  elderly  care  expenses.— 
The  term  "qualified  elderly  care  expenses' 
means  payments  by  the  taxpayer  for  home 
health  agency  services  (but  only  if  provided 
by  an  organization  certified  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration),  homemak- 
er  services,  adult  day  care,  respite  care,  or 
health-care  equipment  and  supplies  which— 

"(A)  are  provided  to  such  qualifying 
family  member. 

"(B)  are  provided  by  an  organization  or  In- 
dividual not  related  to  the  taxpayer  or  to 
the  qualifying  family  member,  and 

"(C)  are  not  compensated  for  by  insurance 
or  otherwise. 

"(4)  Application  with  other  credits.— 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  part, 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
before  any  other  credit  allowed  by  this  sub- 
part. 

"(d)  Denial  of  Double  Benefit.— No  de- 
duction or  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  is  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  Credit  Made  Refundable.— 


(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  excessive  credit  is  treated 
as  overpayments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  income  credit),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  earned  income 
credit),  and  44P  (relating  to  elderly  care 
credit.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "39.  43.  and  44H". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  65(b)  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "39,  43,  and  44H'. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  rv  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  45  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  44H.  Expenses  for  care  of  elderly  fkmlly 

member.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Uxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1982. 

(e)  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prepare  a  report  for  taxable 
years  ending  in  1983  (and  each  of  the  4  cal- 
endar years  thereafter)  which  estimates- 

(A)  the  number  of  individuals  who  were 
allowed  a  credit  under  section  44H  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  taxable 
years  ending  during  such  calendar  year, 

(B)  the  utilization  of  such  credit  by 
income  group  for  such  calendar  year, 

(C)  the  utilization  of  such  credit  by  cate- 
gory of  qualified  elderly  care  expenses  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  44H  of  such  Code)  during  such  cal- 
endar year,  and 

(D)  the  total  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  of  allowing  such  credit  during 
such  calendar  year. 

(2)  Time  for  Filing.— Any  report  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  September  15  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  for  which  it  is  required. 

Facts  About  Family  Tax  Credit  fob 
Elderly  Home  Care 

why  do  families  need  this  sin-port? 

Currently  Medicare  and  private  health  In- 
surance reimburse  only  for  acute  care  serv- 
ices. Care  for  chronic  illnesses  are  not  cov- 
ered. 

For  example,  home  health  services  provid- 
ed for  elderly  suffering  from  senile  demen- 
tia, stroke,  arthritis,  and  similar  problems 
are  not  covered.  Families,  therefore,  are  re- 
sponsible for  almost  all  non-institutional 
chronic  care  services.  Almost  no  financial 
assistance  or  support  is  available  to  them 
through  the  government's  health  programs. 
Most  families  In  our  country  want  to  pro- 
vide the  care  that  can  help  their  chronically 
ill  family  member  remain  at  home.  Howev- 
er, when,  over  time,  families  exhaust  finan- 
cial and  emotional  resources,  the  only  Fed- 
erally-assisted option  now  available  to  them 
is  institutional  care— Medicaid-financed 
nursing  home. 

Families  need  some  financial  assistance  to 
help  them  continue  their  efforts  in  keeping 
their  elderly  independent. 

HOW  MANY  FAMILIES  NEED  THIS  SITPPORT? 

It  is  estimated  that  25  percent  of  the  1.4 
million  people  in  nursing  homes  could  live 
at  home  if  their  families  received  adequate 
assistance.  Furthermore,  3.4  to  4  million 
non-institutionalized  elderly  have  function- 
al disabilities  that  require  assistance,  and  3 
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to  5  percent  of  this  group  are  incapaciuted 
and  confined  to  bed.  Studies  indicate  that 
60  to  80  percent  of  the  home  care  elderly  re- 
ceive U  provided  by  their  families.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  families  and  their  elderly  relatives  will 
be  eligible  for  the  assistance  of  this  tax 
credit. 

WHAT  AH*  THK  FURPOSBS  OF  THIS  TAX  CREDIT? 

(1)  To  assist  families  in  their  efforts  to 
help  chronically  111  elderly  relatives  remain 
at  home. 

(2)  To  provide  families  and  their  elderly 
relatives  with  a  choice  amongst  the  most  ap- 
propriate services  necessary  for  the  elderly 
family  member  to  remain  Independent. 

(3)  To  begin  to  esUblish  a  public  policy 
which  supports  family  care  iuid  independ- 
ence for  the  chronically  ill  elderly. 

WHO  IS  EUGIBLX  TO  RXCnVX  THK  TAX  CRKDIT? 

The  tax  credit  will  be  targeted  towards 
those  families  most  In  need.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  using  a  sliding  income  scale 
to  determine  the  amount  of  credit  a  family 
will  receive,  and  by  placing  income  limits  on 
ellgibUlty  for  the  credit. 

To  be  eligible,  a  person  or  family  must:  Be 
a  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
$50,000  or  less,  and  incur  qualified  expenses 
caring  for  an  Individual  (other  than  a 
spouse)  age  7S  or  older,  or  diagnosed  to  have 
senile  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer  type, 
whose  adjusted  gross  Income  is  $15,000  or 
less. 

WHAT  IS  THX  AMOUirr  OF  THE  TAX  CHXDIT? 

For  families  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
of  $10,000  or  less,  the  allowable  tax  credit 
will  be  30  percent  of  qualified  expenses.  The 
credit  will  be  reduced  by  1  percent  for  each 
$2,000  (or  fraction  thereof)  of  Income  above 
$10,000,  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  of 
qualified  expenses  for  taxpayers  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  between  $26,000  and 
$50,000.  The  Maximum  amount  of  qualified 
expenses  taken  into  account  for  this  tax 
credit  will  be  $3,500  for  one  elderly  family 
member,  and  $7,000  for  two  or  more.  There- 
fore, the  maximum  tax  credit  a  family  can 
claim  is  $1,050  for  one  elderly  relative,  and 
$2,100  for  two  or  more. 

HOW  CAH  A  POOR  FAMILY  PAYIWO  LITTLI  IN 

TAXxasKmnr? 
Thla  tax  credit  Is  refundable  for  low- 
income  families.  In  other  words,  families 
who  do  not  pay  enough  taxes  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  credit  will  have  the  credit  re- 
funded directly  to  them. 

WHAT  KXraiSES  QUAUTT  FOR  THX  TAX  CRZDIT? 

Qualified  expenses  include  the  cost  of 
services  directly  related  to  home  health  and 
respite  care  which  supplement  the  care  pro- 
vided by  the  family  and  help  the  older 
person  remain  at  home.  These  services  In- 
clude: Home  health  aide  services,  nursing 
care,  adult  day  care,  respite  care,  and  medi- 
cal or  health  related  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  of  these  services  will 
qualify  for  the  tax  credit,  whether  the  el- 
derly relative  lives  Independently  or  with 
the  family.  The  above  expenses  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  tax  credit  if  not  otherwise  reim- 
bursed by  Medicare,  Medicaid  or  other  in- 
surance programs,  or  taken  as  other  tax 
credits  or  deductions. 

ARZ  TKKRE  ANT  SAFXCUAROS  AGAINST  MISUSE 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  LEGISLATION? 

Yes.  In  addition  to  the  Income  eligibility 
limits,  the  bill  has  been  designed  to  Include 
two  strong  controls  on  the  use  of  the  tax 
credit.  First,  the  credit  can  be  claimed  only 


for  billable  services.  This  will  ensure  that 
the  IRS  will  have  documentation  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  specific  services.  Second,  the 
bill  requires  the  IRS  to  report  to  Congress 
Information  regarding  the  number  of  people 
using  the  credit,  their  income  distribution, 
the  services  for  which  the  credit  Is  claimed, 
and  the  dollar  amounts  claimed  for  those 
services.  This  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
assess  the  utilization  of  the  tax  credit,  and 
make  any  necessary  modifications. 

HOW  DOES  THIS  TAX  CREDIT  DIFFER  FROM 
OTHER  TAX  CREDITS  OR  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  FAM- 
ILIES PROVIDING  THIS  CARE? 

Although  several  tax  benefits  are  current- 
ly available  to  families  caring  for  elderly  rel- 
atives, they  require  older  persons  to  be 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  their  fami- 
lies. Specifically,  there  are  currently  a  tax 
credit  and  several  deductions  which  require 
that:  The  family  (taxpayer)  must  contribute 
over  50  percent  of  the  elderly  family  mem- 
ber's support,  and  the  elderly  dependent 
cannot  have  over  $1,000  a  year  In  taxable 
gross  Income. 

In  addition  to  these  dependency  require- 
ments, the  one  currently  available  tax  credit 
can  be  used  only  for  work-related  expenses, 
such  as  adult  day  care. 

This  bill,  to  the  contrary,  is  designed  to 
help  families  maintain  the  Independence  of 
their  elderly  relatives,  and  to  permit  them 
to  choose  the  level  of  care  they  most  need. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2426.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  collect  fees  to  cover  U.S. 
Government  costs  incident  to  the  issu- 
ance of  phytosanitary  certificates  with 
regards  to  plants  and  plant  products 
intended  for  exportation  and  for  the 
testing,  certtfication,  inspection,  and 
quarantine  of  import  and  export  ani- 
mals and  certain  products  and  materi- 
als; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

COLLECTION  OP  FEES  TO  COVER  CERTAIN 
INSPECTION  COSTS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
John  Block,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  clari- 
fy and  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  fees 
to  cover  Oovemment  costs  Incident  to 
the  issuance  of  phytosanitary  certifi- 
cates with  regard  to  plants  and  plant 
products  intended  for  exportation;  and 
for  the  testing,  certification,  inspec- 
tion, and  quarantine  of  import  and 
export  animals  and  certain  products 
and  materials.  It  would  amend  existing 
law  to  allow  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prescribe  charges  for 
services  provided,  first,  to  exporters  re- 
questing phytosanitary  certificates  for 
plants  and  plant  products;  second,  to 
importers  and  exporters  of  animals- 
including  poultry  and  birds— animal 
products  or  materials;  and.  third,  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  means  of 
conveyances.  The  bill  would  provide 
that  moneys  collected  shall  be  deposit- 
ed into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
propriations account  from  which  costs 
are  incurred  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  incident  to 
providing  such  services. 


Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transmittal  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  charges  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, costs  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  connection  with  inspection, 
testing,  certification,  and  quarantine  of  any 
animals  (including  poultry  and  birds),  prod- 
ucts, or  materials,  imported  or  intended  for 
export,  pursuant  to  requirements  under  sec- 
tions 6  through  10  of  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1980,  26  Stat.  416-417,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  101-105);  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act 
of  May  29,  1884,  23  SUt.  32,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  112,  113):  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act 
of  February  2.  1903.  32  SUt.  791  and  792.  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  111.  120.  121);  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1962.  76  SUt.  129-132  (21  U.S.C.  134- 
134h):  the  Act  of  May  6.  1970,  84  SUt.  202 
(21  U.S.C.  135-135b);  section  306  of  the  Act 
of  June  17.  1930.  46  SUt.  689,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1306);  the  Act  of  March  3.  1891. 
26  SUt.  833,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  466a. 
466b);  or  other  laws  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Intended  to 
prevent  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of 
diseases  of  livestock  or  poultry  into  or  from 
the  United  SUtes  or  assuring  humane  treat- 
ment in  the  transporUtlon  of  animals  in 
foreign  commerce,  or  the  regulations  issued 
under  such  laws;  and  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  and  disinfection  of  means  of  con- 
veyances used  in  the  importation  or  expor- 
Utlon  of  animals  (including  poultry  and 
birds),  products  or  materials  required  by 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890,  26 
SUt.  417  (21  U.S.C.  105);  and  In  connection 
with  the  inspection  and  certification  of 
plants  and  plant  products  Intended  for 
export  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Act  of 
June  17.  1949.  58  SUt.  735.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  147a).  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
charges  to  recover,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
costs  to  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment  for. 
among  other  things,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  quarantine  facilities  owned  or  op- 
erated by  the  Government  (including  any 
costs  to  the  Government  for  the  care  of 
such  animals,  products,  or  materials  at  any 
such  facilities),  rent  of  facilities,  compensa- 
tion of  employees  performing  such  inspec- 
tions, tests,  or  certification,  or  related  serv- 
ices, at  any  such  quarantine  fGM:IIitles  or 
elsewhere,  and  clerical  and  all  other  costs  to 
the  Oovemment  In  connection  with  such  In- 
spection, testing,  certification,  or  quaran- 
tine, but  not  Including  costs  of  purchase  of 
land  for.  or  of  construction  of  capital  im- 
provements of.  any  quarantine  or  other  fa- 
cilities. 

Sec.  2.  The  charges  authorized  by  section 
1  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  current 
appropriations  account  from  which  costs 
are  incurred  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Sec- 
retary incident  to  such  activities.  The  owner 
or  principal  operator  of  a  means  of  convey- 
ance required  to  be  Inspected  or  disinfected 
as  described  in  section  1  shall  be  liable  for 
payment  of  charges  assessed  for  such  serv- 
ice. The  importer  or  exporter,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  be  liable  for  payment  of  the 
charges  assessed  by  the  Secretary  for  other 
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activities  described  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
Upon  failure  of  payment  of  such  charges 
when  due.  the  Government  shall  have  a  Hen 
for  the  charges  against  such  plants,  animals, 
plant  or  animal  products,  materials  or 
means  of  conveyances  and  any  other  plants, 
animals,  plant  or  animal  products,  or  mate- 
rials thereafter  imported  of  by  such  import- 
er or  exporter.  The  Secretary  may,  in  case 
of  nonpayment  of  the  charges  when  due. 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  of  default  to 
the  owner  or  principal  operator,  or  to  the 
importer  or  exporter,  repectively,  and  to  the 
owner  of  the  plants,  animals,  plants  and 
animal  products,  materials,  or  means  of  con- 
veyances, if  ascerUinable,  sell  at  public  sale 
after  reasonable  public  notice,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  plants,  animals,  plant  or 
animal  products,  materials,  or  means  of  con- 
veyances in  his  custody,  as  he  may  by  regu- 
lation direct.  If  the  sale  proceeds  exceed  the 
charges  due  and  the  expenses  of  the  sale, 
the  excess  shall  be  paid,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  the  owner 
upon  his  making  application  therefor,  with 
proof  of  ownership,  within  six  months  after 
such  sale,  and  otherwise  the  excess  shall  be 
credited  to  the  current  appropriations  ac- 
count from  which  costs  are  Incurred  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  incident  to 
such  activities. 

Sec.  3.  An  action  for  the  recovery  of 
charges  which  have  not  been  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  may  be  brought  against 
any  person  obligated  for  payment  of  such 
charges  under  this  Act  In  any  United  SUtes 
District  Court  or  other  United  SUtes  Court 
for  any  Territory  or  possession  in  any  Juris- 
diction In  which  such  person  Is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  and  such  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
such  action. 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1962.  (21  U.S.C.  134a(c))  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  third  sentence  thereof. 

Department  of  Agrkhtlture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
Is  a  draft  bill  "To  clarify  and  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  fees  to  cover  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment costs  Incident  to  the  Issuance  of  phy- 
tosanitary certificates  with  regard  to  plants 
and  plant  products  intended  for  exporU- 
tion;  and  for  the  testing,  certification.  In- 
spection and  quarantine  of  import  and 
export  animals  and  certain  products  and 
materials." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  draft  bill  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  Is  to  allow 
the  Department  to  prescribe  chsu-ges  for 
services  provided  to:  (1)  exporters  request- 
ing phytosanitary  certificates  for  plants  and 
plant  products;  (2)  Importers  and  exporters 
of  animals  (including  poultry  and  birds), 
animal  products  or  materials;  and  (3)  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  means  of  convey- 
ances. The  draft  bill  provides  that  the 
money  collected  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  and  credited 
to  the  current  appropriations  account  from 
which  costs  are  Incurred  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  Secretary  Incident  to  providing  such 
services. 

Under  present  procedures,  costs  are  fi- 
nanced from  appropriated  funds  except  for 
the  cost  of  care  (including  attendants)  and 


feed  for  imported  animals  while  quaran- 
tined In  Government  owned  or  operated 
Import  centers.  These  latter  costs  are  paid 
from  charges  collected  from  the  importers 
and/or  exporters  and  deposited  into  a  trust 
fund.  We  believe  costs  associated  with  these 
activities  should  be  borne  by  the  persons 
who  directly  benefit  from  the  services  pro- 
vided, and  not  by  the  general  public. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1983  budget,  and 
would  reduce  1983  outlays  by  some  $3.6  mil- 
lion. The  proposal  is  also  consistent  with 
recent  General  Accounting  Office  recom- 
mendations (see  GAO  report  CED-81-49). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presenUtlon  of  this  proposed  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2427.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  various  laws  for 
preventing  the  introduction  and  dis- 
semination of  livestoclc  and  poultry 
diseases,  plant  diseases,  and  plant 
pests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PENALTIES  FOR  THE  DISSEMINATION  OF  CERTAIN 
DISEASES 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
John  Block,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize civil  pensdties  for  violations  of 
various  laws  for  preventing  the  intro- 
duction and  dissemination  of  livestock 
and  poultry  diseases,  plant  diseases, 
and  plant  pests.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
impose,  administratively,  civil  money 
penalties  for  violations,  if  and  when  he 
believes  that  such  penalties  are  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  act  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transmittal  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2427 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
person  (as  defined  in  section  1  of  title  1  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code)  who  does  any  act 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  section  6  or  8 
of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (26  SUt.  416. 
as  amended;  21  U.S.C.  103.  104);  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  May  29.  1884  (23  Stat.  32.  as 
amended;  21  U.S.C.  115);  section  2  or  4  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1905  (33  SUt.  1264,  as 
amended;  21  U.S.C.  124,  126.  128);  section 
306  of  the  Act  of  June  17.  1930  (46  SUt.  689, 
as  amended;  19  U.S.C.  1306);  section  103  of 
the  Act  of  May  23.  1957  (71  SUt.  32;  7 
U.S.C.  150bb);  the  Act  of  August  20.  1912  (37 
SUt.  316,  as  amended:  7  U.S.C.  151-164. 
167);  or  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
any  provision  of  those  Acts  or  of  the  Act  of 
February  2,  1903  (32  SUt.  791,  as  amended; 
21  U.S.C.  111-113.  120.  121).  the  Act  of  July 
2.  1962  (76  Stat.  129;  21  U.S.C.  134-134h),  or 


the  Act  of  January  31,  1942  (56  SUt.  40.  as 
amended;  7  U.S.C.  149).  or  who  does  any  act 
penalized  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  6. 
1970  (84  SUt.  202;  21  VS.C.  135a),  or  section 
108  of  the  Act  of  May  23.  1957  (71  SUt.  34:  7 
U.S.C.  150gg),  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penal- 
ty by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation.  Each 
violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense.  The 
Secretary's  determination  shall  be  made  on 
the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  alleged  viola- 
tion, and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  assess- 
ing a  penalty  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
unless  the  affected  person  files  an  appeal 
from  the  Secretary's  order  with  the  appro- 
priate United  SUtes  court  of  appeals.  Such 
court  shall   have  exclusive  Jurisdiction   to 
enjoin,  set  aside,  suspend  (in  whole  or  in 
part),  or  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
Secretary's  order  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2341,  2343  through  2350  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
such  appeals  and  orders.  Judicial  review  of 
the  order  shall  be  upon  the  record  upon 
which  the  findings  and  order  are  based.  The 
findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside 
only  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  Where  the  court  upholds  the 
Secretary's  order,  it  shall  enter  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  which  judgment  may  be  regis- 
tered in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of, 
and  have  the  effect  provided  In,  section  1963 
of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  Upon 
any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed  by  a 
final  order  under  this  section  and  not  re- 
duced to  judgment,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a 
civil  action  in  any  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  collect  the  penalty. 
In  such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  August 
30.  1890  (26  SUt.  416.  as  amended;  21  U.S.C. 
104).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
violate  the  foregoing  provision  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000.  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890 
(26  Stat.  416;  21  U.S.C.  103).  is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ",  and  any 
person  who  knowingly  violates  such  prohibi- 
tion shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $1,000.  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  February  2. 
1903  (32  SUt.  792.  as  amended;  21  U.S.C. 
122),  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1905 
(33  Stat.  1265.  as  amended;  21  U.S.C.  127), 
and  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1962  (76 
SUt.  131;  21  U.S.C.  134e)  are  hereby  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •$5,000". 

Sec.  4.  Section  103  of  the  Federal  Plant 
Pest  Act  (71  SUt.  32:  7  U.S.C.  150bb)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "knowingly"  wher- 
ever It  appears. 

Sec.  5.  Section  108  of  the  Federal  Plant 
Pest  Act  (71  SUt.  34;  7  U.S.C.  150gg)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  108.  Any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates section  103  of  this  Act,  or  any  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  this  Act,  or  who 
forges  or  counterfeits,  or  who  knowingly, 
without  authority  from  the  SecreUry,  uses. 
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alters  or  defaces  any  permit  or  other  docu-  one  year  would  also  be  maintained.  This  ac-  suffer  every  year  to  the  commercial 

ment  "provided  for  by  this  Act  or  the  regula-  cords  with  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  May  counterfeiters.  Counterfeiting  has  ex- 

tions  thereunder.  shaU  be  ^ilty  of  a  misde-  29,  1884.  as  amended  (21  VS.C.  117).  The  tended  into  virtually  every  aspect  of 

meanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  maximum  fine  of  $5  000  would  be  r^^ed  ^^  ^^^^ 

«Tr««iinir  iS  000    or  bv  imorisonment  not  in  section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (21  .      ^•.             j  ..           * 

«^^f  one  Wr  or  b^th -^  U.S.C.  104).  However,  the  maximum  period  To  most  people,  the  word  "counter- 

^c6  Section  10  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  of  imprisonment  In  that  section  would  be  re-  feit"  conjures  up  visions  of  bogus  $20 

Act  of  August  20,  1912,  is  amended  to  read  duced  from  three  years  to  one  year,  to  be  In  bills  or  phony  New  York  City  subway 

as  follows:  accord  with  the  definition  of  a  misdemeanor  tokens,     but     the     problem     reaches 

•Sk.  10.  That  any  person  who  Imowingly  prescribed  in  18  U.S.C.  1  and  to  conform  to  almost  all  manufacturing  activity. 

H^S'To  s'S:il1oSl  l^'^^Z^V'^^r  SL^'^LSLT^QS^rinV^^^^^rciSd^^^  counterfeit      watches,      automobile 

^o  taow£ly^tho?t  auth^riTy  from  the  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment  parts,  and  high  fashion  leather  goods 

Secretary  shall  use  alter,  deface,  or  destroy  not  exceeding  one  year  would  be  provided  come  first  to  mind,  but  Its  ramlflca- 

any  certificate  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  for  a  knowing  violation  of  section  8  of  the  tions  are  not  limited  to  the  disappoint- 

the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  1890  Act  (21  U.S.C.  103)  for  which  no  penal-  ment  a  teenager  feels  when  her  coun- 

ture.  shaU  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misde-  ties  are  currently  provided  in  the  act.  terfeit  designer  jeans  shrink  on  first 

meanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  ,.  I^« /°'J«''^""  f™^*°"  f                '  °  contact  with  water  or  the  annoyance  a 

be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5  000  "«  .J'^f/^.^'^^S^',^, '_"^<^^^^  rich  dowager  feels  when  a  fake   gold 

or  by^m.prisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  -°,"l;?pp^^J*^  ^^.^^^.^P™^^^^  watch    turns    her    wrist    an    unsightly 

8«c   7   The  Act  of  January  31,  1942  (56  This    forfeiture    authorization    has    never  green.    Counterfeit    articles    can    also 

Stat    4()    as    amended;    7    U.S.C.    149),    U  been  used.  The  administrative  officials  of  itiU. 

amended"  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  the  Animal   and  Plant   Health   Inspection  rj^^   g^jj   Helicopter  Co.   attributes 

fouowlnr   -Any  person  who  knowingly  vlo-  ^e^ice  "^o  not  view  tl^prov^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  counterfeited 

^e^sTl^rsC-S'^^lslSV/a  ^.XZ^^^l^r^Sr^^T.-  rotor  gears,  and  a  British  bus  manu- 

fine  not  exceeding  $5  000.  or  by  imprison-  course  under  other  authorizations  contained  facturer  traced  a  series  of  fatal  brake 

ment  not  exceeding  one  year  or  both  "  in  the  Animal  Quarantine  laws  and  this  bill,  failures     to     counterfeit     brakedrums 

—  In  the  Act  of  May  23.   1957  (7  U.S.C.  that  a  Hong  Kong  customer  had  re- 

DKPAHTMnrr  or  AomcuLTimt  150gg)  and  the  Act  of  August  20.  1912  (7  turned  as  unsold  merchandise.  In  re- 

Omci  or  THx  Skuttary,  U.S.C^163),  the  maximjWlne  would  be  In-  ^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  counterfeit- 

wa^hington.  D.C..  March  16.  1982.  "^J'^^^^Jf  o^^aTr^ri^  of  to'  ^  ^  Taiwan.  Even  our  own  space  pro- 

Hon  OaoBCK  BnsH  sions  for  a  maximum  one  year  penoa  oi  un-  i,«,ji»»               ^ii* 

P^^Hd^aftheS^aU,  prisonment    would    be    retained.    However,  grzm  is  not  off  limits  to  counterfelt- 

Wath^tan.  DC.  knowledge  would  be  specifically  required  as  ers.  In  1976.  It  seems.  NASA  discovered 

DBAS  Mk.  PRMiDnrr  Transmitted  here-  an  element  of  additional  criminal  offenses  fake    transistors   in   vehicles   destined 

with  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  under  these  two  acts.  Currently,  knowledge  for  outer  space. 

is  a  draft  bUl  "To  authorize  civil  penalties  Is  specifioUly  required  onJ^  for  cerUln  of-  obviously,    commercial    counterfeit- 

for  violations  of  various  laws  for  preventing  fenses  under  these  two  acts.  The  bill  also  b«>rome  a  slick    soohisticated 

the  Introduction  and  dissemination  of  live-  would  add  to  the  1912  Act,  provisions  for  i"*  ^^„„  °™5  t.fi^l=.     it    ^i^^o 

stock  and  poultry  diseases,  plant  diseases.  civU  and  criminal  penalUes  for  the  knowing  and    dangerous    business.    It    can    no 

and  plant  peste."  unauthorized  use  of  certificates  provided  for  longer  be  dismissed  as  a  minor  irritant 

The   Department   of  Agriculture   recom-  under  the  act  and  limit  the  provisions  on  al-  with     only     minor     economic     conse- 

mends  that  the  draft  bill  be  enacted.  terations,  defacing  or  destroying  such  certlf-  quences.  It  is  a  growth  industry.  It  is 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bUl  is  to  expand  Icates  to  such  actions  when  unauthorized  by  international.    And    it    is    hurting    us 

the  scope  of  sanctions  for  violations  of  cer-  the  Secretary.  badlv 

tain    so-called      Animal    Quarantine"    and  The  bUl  would  also  provide  for  the  imposi-  •'■                          ...^v.»»,  ^ 

■Plant  Quarantine"  acts  intended  to  pre-  tion  of  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  viola-  A  study  prepared  by  the  Anti-Coun- 

vent  the  introduction  into  the  UrUted  SUtes  "on  of  regulations  under  the  Act  of  January  terfeitlng  Coalition  cites  a  Justice  De- 

and  the  dissemination  within  the  United  31,  1942  (7  U.S.C.  149).  Such  authority  U  partment  estimate  that  the  U.S.  loses 

States  of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases  and  not  presently  provided.  $16   billion   every   year   through   com- 

plant  diseases  and  pests.  This  Department  beUeves  that  the  bill.  If  merclal     counterfeiting.     Just     think 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre-  enacted,  would  substantially  aid  in  the  pro-  j^  ^  ^^^  ^                ^  ^^            j  ^  ^^        ^ 

tary  of  Agriculture  to  Impose,  administra-  t«ction  of  the  livestock  and  poultry  popula-  *,  f 'J!^  _,  _„_  balance  of  oavments 

tlvely.  civil  money  penalties  for  violations,  "ona.  Plants  and  other  agricultural  Interests  ^  terms  of  (3Ur  OaiJmce  Of  pajon^ 

whenever  he  believes  that  such  penalties  of  this  country.  In  many  countries,  counterfeiting  has 

are  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  Enactment  of  the  draft  bill  will  result  In  come  out  of  the  back  alleys  and  dark 

of  the  act  Involved.  Provision  is  made  for  af-  an  estimated  additional  cost  to  the  Depart-  garages    of    the    slums    and    into    the 

fording  the  alleged  violator  an  opportunity  ment  of  approximately  $100,000  annuaUy.  mainstream   of   commerce.    Little   fly- 

for  hearing  in  connection  with  such  action.  An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  by-nlght  operations  have  moved  into 

The  acts  to  be  amended  now  contain  no  au-  ^^*Z£{i|'L**2!|!*.^.„,  .„h  T»,.H«t  .h  modem  factories;  their  owners  have 

thority  for  the  imposition  of  civil  money  V^^  P"'ce  of  Managment  and  Budget  ad-  ^  .          .^     -uadows  of  the  under, 

penalties     The    addlUonal    authoritv    will  vises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres-  movea  irom  ine  snaaows  OI  ine  unaer- 

^Se  the  Spart^^nt  S)  ha^dlJSy  ^i  «ntation  of  this  proposed  legislation  from  world  into  the  respecUble  ranks  of  the 

lations  more  expeditiously,  provide  greater  '*^*  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro-  Rotary  Club. 

flexibility  in  sanctions  for  more  effective  en-  8^*™-  The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  es- 

forcement.  and  insure  a  greater  degree  of  Sincerely,  tabllsh    criminal    penalties    of    up    to 

consistency  in  the  sanctions.  The  provisions  ^°^"  **•  B">ck-  $250,000  or  5  years'  Imprisonment  for 

for  civil  money  penalties  are  consistent  with                                   Secretary.m  ^^^  offense  of  trafficking  in  counter- 

'iS^Ti"^^n''»^S^\T^emZ  By  Mr.  MATHIAS:  felt  brand  name  labels.  I  expect  that 

14.  1972,  by  the  Administrative  Conference  S.  2428.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the   deterrent   effect   of   the   measure 

of  the  United  SUtes.  the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen  will  be  especially  useful.  It  also  allows 

The  draft   blU   retains  the  sanction  of  the  laws  against  the  counterfeiting  of  treble  damages  for  private  victims  of 

criminal  prosecution  now  provided  for  in  trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  counterfeiting. 

the  acts  but  increases  the  fines  applicable  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 

f«Mnn'^of^'J,T\Pf/  ^irnum  fine  for  ylo-  traddiark  coujrr«r«Tii.o  act  or  1.82  this  bill  their  careful  scrutiny  and  to 

Aayu^hTm5oT?hTAcii!V^hi2  •  ^r.      MATHIAS.      Mr.      President,  consider  joining  me  as  cosponsor.  The 

1982.  or  the  regulations  promulgated  there-  today  I  am  introducing  the  Trademark  problem  it  addresses  is  an  important 

under,  would  be  raised  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  Counterfeiting  Act  of  1982.  This  bill,  if  one,  and  it  grows  worse  every  day.  We 

(21  U.S.C.  122.  127,  I34e).  The  sanction  of  enacted,  will  help  eliminate  billions  of  need  adequate  laws  to  help  us  fight  It. 

imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  dollars  in  losses  legitimate  businesses  and  this  bill  is  a  step  In  that  direction. 
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I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2428 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  af 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trademark  Coun- 
terfeiting Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  2318  the 
following: 
"I  2319.  Criminal  trafficking  in  counterfeit 

marks 

•(a)  Whoever  In  the  foreign  or  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  traffics  or 
attempts  to  traffic  In  a  counterfeit  mark 
knowing  the  mark  to  be  counterfeit  shall,  if 
such  offender  is  an  individual,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $250,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both,  or,  if  such  of- 
fender is  a  corporation,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  'counterfeit  mark'  means  any  mark 
that  is  counterfeit  as  defined  in  section  45 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  conunerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  certain  international  conven- 
tions, and  for  other  purtxjses',  approved 
July  5,  1946  (60  SUt.  427;  15  U.S.C.  U27), 
and  that  is  used  or  is  intended  to  be  used  on 
or  in  connection  with  goods  or  services  for 
which  the  genuine  mark  is  registered  on  the 
principal  register  in  the  United  States 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office:  and 

"(2)  "traffic'  means  to— 

"(A)  transfer,  assign,  or  in  any  manner 
dispose  of,  or  transfer  to  another  as  consid- 
eration for  anything  of  value; 

"(B)  advertise,  promote,  or  in  any  manner 
offer  to  dispose  of,  or  to  transfer  or  assign 
to  another  as  consideration  for  anything  of 
vsUue:  or 

"(C)  receive,  possess,  transport,  or  in  any 
manner  exercise  control  of.  with  intent  to  so 
transfer,  assign,  or  dispose  of.  or  with  intent 
to  assist  another  in  so  doing. 

"'(c)(1)  Any  owner  of  a  mark  registered  on 
the  principal  register  in  the  United  States 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  or  his  or  her 
designee,  who  is  injured  in  his  or  her  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  a  violation  of 
this  section  may  sue  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  In  which 
the  defendant  resides,  is  found,  has  an 
agent,  or  transacts  business,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and.  upon  es- 
tablishing said  violation  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  such  civil  claimant  shall  re- 
cover— 

"(A)  treble  damages, 

"(B)  defendant's  profits,  and 

"(C)  the  costs  of  investigating  the  viola- 
tion and  prosecuting  the  suit,  including  rea- 
sonable investigator's  and  attorney's  fees. 

"(2)  The  court,  on  a  motion  promptly 
made,  may  in  its  discretion  award  prejudg- 
ment interest  on  the  actual  damages  sus- 
tained, at  an  annual  interest  rate  estab- 
lished under  section  6621  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  commencing  on  the 
date  of  the  service  of  the  civil  claimant's 
pleadings  which  set  forth  the  claim  for  dam- 
ages, and  ending  on  the  date  such  Judgment 
is  awarded  or  for  a  shorter  time  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate.  Process  In  any  civil 
action  under  this  section  may  be  served  in 


accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 

"(3)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shall  estop  the  defendant 
from  denying  the  essential  allegations  of 
the  criminal  offense  in  any  civil  proceeding 
brought  by  any  civil  claimant  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(d)  In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding 
brought  under  this  section  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  State  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  prevent  and  restrain  trafficking  in 
counterfeit  marks  by  issuing  appropriate 
orders  upon  the  request,  ex  parte  and  with- 
out notice,  of  an  attorney  for  the  United 
States  or  for  any  civil  claimant,  including 
ordering  any  person  to  deliver  to  the  court 
or  to  any  person  designated  by  the  court 
any  and  all  means  of  making  any  counter- 
feit mark  and  any  and  all  goods,  articles,  or 
matter  of  any  kind  bearing  any  counterfeit 
mark.  Following  the  execution  of  any  such 
order,  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  will  promptly  be  afforded  to  any 
party  Interested  in  such  materials,  after 
which,  if  the  court  determines  that  the 
mark  is  counterfeit,  such  court  may  order 
the  destruction  of  such  materials  or.  after 
obliteration  of  the  counterfeit  mark,  the 
disposal  of  such  materials  to  the  United 
SUtes.  the  civil  claimant,  an  eleemosynary 
institution,  or.  In  the  court's  discretion,  any 
appropriate  person  other  than  the  person 
from  whom  the  materials  were  obtained. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  rule,  a  warrant  to  search  for  and 
seize  any  property  or  other  matter  that  con- 
stitutes evidence  of  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section,  or  that  Is  or  has  been 
used  or  is  designed  or  Intended  to  be  used  in 
the  commission  of  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  be  Issued  by  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  upon  the  request,  ex  parte  and 
without  notice,  of  an  attorney  for  the 
United  SUtes  or  for  any  civU  claimant  who 
adduces  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  whose  person  or  premises  is  to  be 
searched  Is  knowingly  trafficking  in  a  coun- 
terfeit mark  of  which  the  claimant  is  the 
lawful  owner.  In  the  case  of  the  civil  claim- 
ant, the  warrant  must  be  executed  by  a 
public  officer.  As  so  modified,  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  shall  govern 
the  issuance  and  execution  of  warrants 
issued  pursxiant  to  this  subsection  and  the 
seizure  of  property  thereunder. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  provision  of  Federal,  SUte,  or 
other  law  imposing  criminal  penalties  or  af- 
fording civil  remedies  in  addition  to  those 
provided  for  in  this  section,  except  that  no 
civil  claimant  who  recovers  treble  damages 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  also  be  enti- 
tled to  collect  damages  pursuant  to  section 
35  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  conunerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  certain  international  conven- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes'  approved  July 
5,  1946  (60  SUt.  427;  15  U.S.C.  1117)  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  underlying  occur- 
rences or  transactions.". 

(b)   The   Uble   of  sections   for   title    18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2318  the 
following: 
"2319.  Crtmin&l  tr&fficklng  In  counterfeit  marks.".* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici); 
S.  2429.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  acquire 


copper  for  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile; the  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

COPPER  STOCKPILE  PURCHASE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  today  introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  our  national  security 
concerns  and  at  the  same  time  our  de- 
teriorating economic  conditions.  We 
Iselieve  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
actually  take  advantage  of  currently 
depressed  markets  while  Improving 
economic  conditions  which  have 
caused  the  declines. 

Our  specific  concern  is  with  the  de- 
pleted state  of  the  national  defense 
materials  stockpile.  For  example,  we 
have  a  long-established  stockpile  goal 
of  1  million  tons  of  copper,  but  we 
have  on  hand  less  than  30,000  tons  of 
copper.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  existing  national  st(x;kplle 
goal  of  1  million  tons.  The  need  to 
stockpile  copper  for  strategic  purposes 
for  national  security  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished and  undlsputable. 

It  is  also  beyond  dispute,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  It  Is  In  the  Nation's  Interest 
to  operate  the  stockpile— to  buy  and 
sell  commodities— in  an  economically 
responsible  manner.  Economic  health 
is  no  small  part  of  national  security, 
and  is  totally  compatible  with  military 
access  to  strategic  materials. 

What  we  are  proposing— myself  and 
other  cosponsors — is  very  direct. 
Copper  is  now  selling  at  about  72  cents 
a  pound  and  even  lower  In  certain 
quantities.  There  is  up  to  $300  million 
available  In  the  transaction  fund  es- 
tablished by  PubUc  Law  96-41.  the 
Critical  and  Strategic  Stockpile  Revi- 
sion Act.  The  administration  is  cur- 
rently recommending  that  $120  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  from  this  fund  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials  in  conformity  with 
the  established  priorities.  The  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  request  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. E^?en  If  the  full  amount  of  the 
President's  budget  request  Is  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  $150  to  $180  mil- 
lion will  still  be  available  In  the  fund. 

Mr.  F»resldent,  these  moneys  are  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  excess  com- 
modities from  the  stockpile.  These 
funds  are  earmarked  by  law,  for  the 
purchase  of  needed  materials  and  can 
be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  This  bill 
directs  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  use  these  additional  funds, 
the  $150  to  $180  million,  to  purchase 
copper  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  sum  which 
will  be  available  to  the  fimd.  in  addi- 
tion to  that  amount  requested  by  the 
President  for  purchases  of  other  com- 
modities, will  buy  200.000  to  225.000 
tons.  Although  it  is  only  one-quarter 
of  the  established  goal,  it  is  probably 
the  realistic  quantity  which  could  be 
purchased  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
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When  additional  purchases  are  feasi- 
ble, we  believe  moneys  could  be  shift- 
ed to  the  fund  from  other  accounts; 
preferably  from  the  aggregate  request 
for  foreign  assistance,  and  without 
burdening  the  American  taxpayer  by 
raising  the  deficit.  In  the  meantime  I 
will  ask  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  need  to  stockpile  certain 
commodities  and  our  foreign  assist- 
ance priorities. 

Mr.  President,  we  suggested  this  bill 
would  also  improve  domestic  economic 
conditions.  The  price  of  copper.  ad- 
Justed  for  Inflation,  is  at  its  lowest 
level  in  decades.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  copper  right  now  is  a  good  buy. 
But  it  la  also  for  this  reason  that  the 
copper  industry  is  in  its  worst  shape 
since  the  depression  in  the  thirties. 
When  we  say  "industry"  we,  of  course, 
mean  people.  It  Is  the  people  who  are 
employed  by  the  Industry,  and  the 
towns  they  live  In.  which  are  devastat- 
ed. In  Arizona  alone,  over  8.000  copper 
workers  are  out  of  work.  The  impact 
of  this  disaster  on  top  of  other  crip- 
pling blows  to  our  economy,  such  as 
the  virtual  collapse  of  the  housing  in- 
dtistry.  and  the  greatest  number  of 
business  failures  since  the  Great  De- 
pression year  of  1932.  will  send  a  para- 
lyzing shock  wave  through  many  of 
our  communities  and  will  have  a  mul- 
tlplyer  effect  throughout  the  South- 
west. 

However,  the  purchase  of  225.000 
tons— and  eventually  a  million  tons— 
to  meet  our  stockpile  of  domestic 
copper  at  this  time  with  funds  already 
on  hand,  or  to  be  shifted  from  foreign 
assistance  or  other  places,  without  In- 
creasing the  deficit,  will  prevent  the 
possible  collapse  of  the  copper  indus- 
try and  put  thousands  of  workers  back 
on  the  Job.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
essence  of  our  national  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2429 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Defense 
Stockpile  Copper  Acquisition  Act  of  1982". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  shall  acquire  such  quantities  of 
copper  from  domestic  producers  as  may  be 
acquired  for  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  such  purpose  under  section  9(d)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  (50 
U.S.C.  9«h  (d)). 

(b)  The  acquisition  of  copper  under  au- 
thority of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98e),  but  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  such  section. 

(c)  Copper  acquired  under  authority  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  added  to  and  made  a 
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part  of  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  de-  nancial  status  of  the  railroad  industry 
scribed  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Strategic  and  has  improved  since  this  program  was 
Critical    Materials    Stock    Piling    Act    (50    established  and.  thus,  its  ability  to  get 


use.  98b  (a)). 

S«c.  3.  Section  9  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98h)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (I)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  the  moneys  in  the  fund  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  section  2  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  Copper  Acquisition 
Act  of  1982  in  an  amount  calculated  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2). 

'•(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
amount  available  shall  be  the  greater  of— 

■•(A)  the  amount  necessary  to  acquire 
200,000  short  tons  of  copper:  or 

"(B)  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  moneys 
in  the  fund  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section over  $120,000,000." 


hlm- 

Mrs. 

Mr. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH   (for 
self,     Mr.      Packwood. 
Kassebaum.    Mr.    Percy, 
Dtxon,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  2430.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  railroad  re- 
habilitation and  Improvement  financ- 
ing,  and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

rXDERAL  RAHJIOAS  PIMAMCIAI.  ASSISTANCK 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
railroad  system.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Join  with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation. Senators  Dixow.  Exon. 
Kassebaum.  Packwood,  and  Pehct. 

This  financial  assistance  program, 
commonly  luiown  as  the  preference 
share  program,  now  provides  low  inter- 
est loans  to  aid  in  the  rehabiliution  of 
railroad  lines  and  the  acquisition  of 
lines  abandoned  by  the  Milwaukee  and 
Rock  Island  Rallroa(Js.  Since  Its  cre- 
ation back  In  1976.  this  program  has 
permitted  a  number  of  marginal  rail- 
roads to  eliminate  deferred  mainte- 
nance on  their  mainlines  and  to  pro- 
vide safer,  more  efficient  rail  service  to 
shippers.  In  the  case  of  some  bankrupt 
railroads,  like  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Milwaukee  Road,  it  has  been 
the  primary  source  of  financial  sup- 
port and  has  helped  them  resume 
their  positions  as  competitive  rail- 
roads. This  program  has  also  Insured 
that  communities  and  States  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  essential  railroad 
service  have  been  able  to  maintain 
such  service. 

With  the  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  hearings  to  determine 
whether  this  program  has  met  con- 
gressional goals  and  whether  It  Is 
needed  in  the  future.  My  colleagues 
and  I  were  Impressed  not  only  with 
the  success  of  the  program  to  date, 
but  with  the  Importance  of  continuing 
it  In  the  future.  It  is  clear  that  the  fl- 


prlvate  sector  financing.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  there  remain  essential  rail- 
road projects  that  will  never  be  com- 
pleted or  even  get  off  the  groimd  with- 
out some  form  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. This  Includes  the  restructur- 
ing and  modernization  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  Railway  terminal  facility. 

The  St.  Louis  area  is  the  country's 
second  largest  railroad  transportation 
center.  However,  its  efficiency  has 
been  reduced  significantly  by  anti- 
quated railroad  facilities.  This  has  ad- 
versely affected  shippers  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  also  taken  sui  eco- 
nomic toll  on  East  St.  Louis  and  sur- 
rounding communities  whose  revital- 
Ization  depends  on  the  consolidating 
and  improving  of  existing  railroad  fa- 
cilities. During  the  subcommittee's 
hearing,  witnesses  testified  that  the 
preference  share  program  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  catalyst  for 
doing  the  necessary  work  on  the  ter- 
minal facilities.  Further,  I  personally 
believe  that  the  program  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  propKJsals  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  the  continuation  of 
this  financial  assistance  program, 
which  is  Important  to  the  national 
railroad  system,  shippers,  and  commu- 
nities alike. 

I  ask  unsinlmous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 505(e)  of  the  Railroad  Revitalizatlon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  825(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  all 
from  "The  total  par  value  '  through  "except 
that— '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "With 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  redeemable  pref- 
erence shares—". 

S«c.  2.  Section  507  (a)  and  (d)  of  the  Rail- 
road Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  827  (a)  and  (d))  are  amended 
by  striiting  "September  30,  1982."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
re86.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  509  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talizatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  829)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
'(a);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following: 

"(2)  Notwitlistanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Fund- 

"(A)  monies  in  the  Fund  derived  from 
monies  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  this  subsection  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  shall  remain  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  until  expended: 
and 
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"(B)  monies  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsection 
before  October  1.  1982.  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  pursuant  to  section 
507(a)  of  thU  title  (45  U£.C.  827(a)). 

"(3KA)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  October  1, 
1986. 

"(B)  Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  reserved  and 
made  available  for  meritorious  applications 
regarding  that  restructuring  of  rail  freight 
facilities  and  systems  specified  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  505(b)(2)  of  this  title  (45 
U.S.C.  825(bM2)).". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  509(b)  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  829(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(a)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(aKl)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "Not  less  than"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Not 
more  than";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "50  percent"  in  paragraph 
(3),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25  per- 
cent".* 


Sec.  2.  Section  30U(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  6931).  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "1981,"  and  by  inserting  inmiediately 
following  "1982"  the  following: 
$35,137,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4008(a)(3)(A)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  6948),  Is  hereby  repealed  and  sections 
4008(aK3)(B)  and  4008(a)(3)(C)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  4008(a)(3)(A)  and 
4008(a)(3)(B)  respectively; 

(b)  Section  4008(f)(2)  of  the  solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6948(f)(4),  is  hereby  repealed  and  section 
4008(f)(3)  Is  redesignated  as  section 
4008(f)(2);  and 

(c)  Section  4008(f)(4)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6948(f)(3),  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  8002(J)(5)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6982),  is  hereby  repealed;  and 

(b)  Section  8002(m)(3)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  6982).  is 
hereby  repealed.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2431.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the    Solid    Waste    Disposal    Act.    as 
amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works. 
amendment  and  extension  of  solid  waste 
disposal  act 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  by  request  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years. 
In  addition  to  providing  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  through  1984 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  for  financial  assistance  to  the 
States,  the  administration  bill  would 
delete  several  sections  of  the  act. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  address  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  the  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  which  I  Just  Introduced  at 
hearings  on  April  26  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pol- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  administration's  bill  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2431 


s. 

the 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  STArroRD.  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
2432.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  extend 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OP  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Stafford,  Senator  Randolph, 
and  Senator  Mitchell,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984.  The  current  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  on  September  30.  1982. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  of  1976.  re- 
quires the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  issue  and  enforce  regtila- 
tions  governing  the  disposal  of  various 
solid  wastes  and  hazardous  wastes.  In 
addition,  the  act  provides  assistance  to 
States,  municipalities  and  regional  au- 
thorities to  aid  them  in  planning  and 
managing  disposal  facilities  which 
meet  the  standards  of  the  act. 

The  bill  provides  authorizations  for 
appropriations  of  $38,628,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $42,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Further,  the  bill  authorizes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of    appropriations  of  $45,000,000  for  fiscal 


Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  2007(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6916).  Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  immedi- 
ately following  "1981. "  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ",  $38,628,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984". 

(b)  Sections  2007(b)  and  2007(d)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  6916),  are  hereby  repealed  and  sec- 
tion 2007(c)  is  redesignated  as  section 
2007(b). 


year  1983  and  $45,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  for  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  authorized  hazsu-dous 
waste  programs. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Pollution  will  hold  hearings 
on  April  26,  to  consider  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
At  that  time,  the  subcommittee  will 
focus  on  the  appropriate  level  of  fund- 
ing for  Implementing  the  law  and 
whether  the  law  needs  to  be  amended 
substantively  at  this  time. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2432 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  2007(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6916).  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  immedi- 
ately following  "1981,"  and  by  inserting  Im^ 
mediately  before  the  period  at  the  en/ 
thereof  ",  $38,628,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  and  $42,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3011(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  6931).  is 
amended  by  strilUng  "and"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "1981,"  and  by  inserting  immediately 
following  "1982"  the  following: 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984."  • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  757 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  757.  a 
blU  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  medical  and  dental 
care  and  related  benefits  for  reservists 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  contract  a  disease  or  become  111 
while  on  duty  for  30  days  or  less,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  7B8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  758,  a 
bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  medical  and  dental 
care  for  dependents  of  reservists  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  759 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jac:kson,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  759,  a 
bill  to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  and  related  bene- 
fits for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  piuposes. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
973.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
Income  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
new  automobiles  manufactured  by  cer- 
tain companies  which  have  substan- 
tially Increased  their  average  fuel 
economy. 

8.  1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947.  a 
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bill  to  improve  small  business  access  to 
Federal  procurement  information. 

S.   1»S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BDrrsn*.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkims) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1951,  a 
bill  to  change  the  penalties  for  posses- 
sion of  controlled  substances  under 
section  401(b)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act. 

s.  i«s> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1958.  a  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  of  hospice  care  under  the 
medicare  program. 

S.  2013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouyi,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATZR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2013.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  heroin 
would  be  made  available  through 
qualified  hospital  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  pain  of  cancer  patients. 
s.  aia? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
lORX),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MrrcHSLL)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2127.  a  bill  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedures for  soliciting  and  evaluating 
bids  for  Government  contracts  and 
awarding  such  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2214.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial  ex- 
clusion for  dividends  and  interest  re- 
ceived and  to  eliminate  the  deduction 
for  consumer  Interest  paid  or  accrued. 

S.  331S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btro).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domxnici),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durxn- 
BXROER).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nttnn),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melchir),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet).  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httddleston),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.   Heinz),   and   the  Senator   from 
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from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 172,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOIf  181 


North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2215.  a  bill 
to  recognize  the  organization  known 
as  the  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Incorpo- 


rated. 

S.  3383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2283.  a  biU  to  authorize  negotia- 
tions directed  toward  liberalizing 
International  trade  and  Investment  in 
high  technology  goods  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  333B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker;  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2335,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
any  small  Issue  which  Is  part  of  a  mul- 
tiple lot  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  small  Issue  exemption. 

S.  3346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieglx,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2346,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  tandem 
program  and  to  express  congressional 
opposition  to  certain  rescissions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2403,  a  bill 
to  recognize  the  organization  known 
as  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

SKHATK  JOINT  RZSOLnTIOH  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chatee),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 161.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  commencing  with  the 
fourth  Monday  In  June  of  1982  as  "Na- 
tional NCO/Petty  Officer  Week." 

SKNATS  JOINT  RKSOLtTTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTZ).  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 162.  a  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  20.  1982. 
through  June  27.  1982.  as  "National 
Safety  In  the  Workplace  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER).  and  the  Senator 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  and  his 
name  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  181,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  designate 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
dei,ignating  April  25  through  May  2, 
1982.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.  )  was  added  as  a  cosF>onsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  183,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  80,  a  concurrent 
resolution  relating  to  interest  rates. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  340,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  action  \x  taken  to  terminate  or 
otherwise  weaken  the  community  serv- 
ice employment  program  under  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

SENATE  RESOLI7TION  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 348,  a  resolution  to  request  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans 
available  to  farmers  under  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  programs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  355,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  need  to 
continue  Federal  funding  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jefsen),  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1270  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  1630,  a  bill 
to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  2401 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  corrected  version 
of  S.  2401,  the  bill  I  Introduced  on 
April  20,  1982,  to  amend  the  Central, 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries 
Development  Act  to  extend  the  appro- 
priations authorization  through  fiscal 
year  1985.  There  are  two  words  in  the 
original  bill  that  need  to  l>e  changed, 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  be  made  of  S.  2401. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION   82— CONCURRENT    RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNATE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  MONTH 
Mrs.    HAWKINS   (for    herself,    Mr. 
C^HAnsE,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.   DURENBERGER.   Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Nunn,  and  Mr.  Mitchell)  submitted 
the   following   concurrent   resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  82 
Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
linowledKe  and  experience; 

Whereas  aclinowledgment  should  be  given 
to  older  Americans  for  the  contributions 
they  continue  to  make  to  their  communities 
and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
provide  such  acknowledgment  of  older 
Americans  during  the  month  of  May:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That,  in  recogni- 
tion of— 

(1)  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May, 
1982,  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  repeated  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  older  Americans  and  its 
desire  that  these  Americans  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
Older  Americans  Month  with  appropriate 
program,  ceremonies  and  activities. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  May  as 
Older  Americans  Month. 

Our  Nation's  senior  citizens  .  have 
made  a  major  and  lasting  contribution 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  American 


life.  While  we  should  honor  and  thank 
these  special  Americans  every  day.  we 
have  tradltlonaUy  set  aside  the  month 
of  May  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  During  May,  com- 
munities, churches,  businesses,  and  or- 
ganizations combine  to  pay  honor  to 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens  through  a 
variety  of  activities,  tributes,  and  dis- 
counts. 

While  one  out  of  nine  Americans  is 
now  over  age  65,  in  50  years  the 
number  of  Americans  over  age  65  will 
double  to  55  million.  This  demograph- 
ic shift  win  be  caused  by  the  aging  of 
the  postwar  baby  boom  and  medical 
developments  that  Increase  life 
expectancy.  But  as  the  demographics 
of  aging  change,  so  do  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  elderly.  We  must  realize 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  are  institutionalized. 
Most  elderly  citizens  continue  to  lead 
active  and  I'-seful  lives.  To  quote  Oliver 
Wendall  Holmes  who  wrote  his  first 
great  book,  "The  Common  Law,"  at 
age  72  and  was  an  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  age  90,  "To  be  70  years  young 
is  sometimes  more  hopeful  than  to  be 
40  years  old." 

Other  great  Americans  who  have 
done  some  of  their  finest  work  after 
age  65  include:  Noah  Webster  who 
wrote  his  monumental  dictionary  at 
age  70;  Charles  Kettering  who  helped 
create  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
for  cancer  research  at  age  69  and  was 
director  of  General  Motors  research 
laboratories  at  age  71;  Anna  Mary 
Moses,  known  as  Grandma  Moses,  who 
was  still  painting  at  age  100;  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  who  began  his  most  cre- 
ative and  prolific  work  at  age  69; 
Arthur  Rubenstein  who  gave  one  of 
his  greatest  recitals  in  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall  at  age  89;  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  who  helped  draft  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  at  age  75,  ne- 
gotiated the  peace  with  Great  Britain 
at  75  and  effected  the  compromise 
that  brought  the  Constitution  into 
being  at  age  81. 

These  accomplishments  of  notable 
older  Americans  Illustrate  the  great 
creative  potential  of  our  Nation's  el- 
derly. But  we  must  also  recognize  the 
contributions  «md  accomplishments  of 
all  of  our  elderly,  not  Just  the  well- 
known.  The  contributions  of  the  elder- 
ly from  all  walks  of  life  are  reflected 
in  their  participation  in  ACTTION, 
VISTA.  SCORE,  foster  grandparents 
program  and  other  volunteer  pro- 
grams. 

The  ability  and  willingness  of  the  el- 
derly to  continue  to  work  and  contrib- 
ute to  quality  of  American  life  Is  very 
encouraging.  While  we  should  prepare 
for  this  dramatic  change  in  demo- 
graphics by  Insuring  that  our  retire- 
ment, health,  employment  and  hous- 
ing programs  are  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  to  this  changing  population,  we 
should  not  regard  it  as  a  problem  or  a 


burden.  Instead,  our  Nation's  elderly 
should  be  regarded  as  the  vast  natural 
resources  they  are.  A  wealth  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  experience 
ready  to  be  tapped.  Not  a  problem,  but 
a  resource  to  assist  us  In  dealing  with 
the  mutual  problems  we  face. 

So  this  May,  as  we  meet  to  honor 
older  Americans,  we  should  honor  and 
pay  tribute  to  them  not  Just  for  their 
past  achievements,  but  for  the  ongo- 
ing and  continuing  contributions  that 
they  are  making  to  improving  the 
quality  of  American  life.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  371-RESO- 
LUTION  TO  REFER  S.  2423  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symms)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  371 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  S.  2423,  entitled, 
"A  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Aetna  Insurance 
Company,  and  Other  Insurance  Companies  ' 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers,  is  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  section  1492  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  further  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClure  on 
this  resolution  are  contained  in  his 
statements  on  S.  2423.) 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1379 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  East)  submitted  the 
following  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  amendment  No. 
1351  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify, 
revise,  and  reform  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  today  a  number  of  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  my 
substitute  amendment  1351.  These 
amendments  reenact  a  number  of  nec- 
essary criminal  statutes  and  provide  a 
means  whereby  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment can  make  necessary  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  bill  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  6 
months  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  there  will 
be  a  number  of  flaws  in  any  proposal 
of  this  size,  however,  this  amendment 
should  permit  us  to  enact  this  substi- 
tute with  greater  confidence  that  it  Is 
a  reenactment  of  the  law  and  not  a 
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substantial  reformation  such  as  that 
presently  being  offered.* 

AXXNSICKimtO.  I3S0 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
theUble.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1630,  supra. 

IRSraCTION  AMXIIDMEirT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  make  two  changes 
in  Code  sections  1851  and  1852  relat- 
ing to  fraud  in  a  health-related  indus- 
try and  distributing  adulterated  food. 
The  first  change  would  delete  the  par- 
enthetical references  to  marking,  la- 
beling, and  packaging  of  and  distribu- 
tion of  adulterated  products  In  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  both  sections  1851  and  1852.  The 
parenthetical  references  are  mislead- 
ing since  the  sections  of  the  inspection 
acts  cited  cover  more  than  marking,  la- 
beling, and  packaging,  and  distribution 
of  adulterated  products. 

The  second  change  would  delete  the 
specific  sections  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  which  are  cited  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  Code  sections  1851(a)  and 
1852(a)  and  would  provide  that  the  of- 
fense occurs  if  a  person  violates  "any 
provision"  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  Section  406  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  676) 
makes  it  a  crime  for  a  person  to  violate 
"any  provision  of  this  Act  for  which 
no  other  criminal  penalty  is  provided". 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  and  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act  provide  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  specific  sections  of 
those  acts.  Therefore,  while  specifica- 
tion of  the  particular  sections  is  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  those  two  acts,  it 
is  not  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.* 

AMEirDICKirT  NO.  1381 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  1630,  supra. 

STATE  FCLONY  KIDNAPING 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  submit  the  attached  amendment  as 
a  printed  amendment  to  S.  1630,  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1981.  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  C^RANSTON)  as  a  sponsor  of 
this  amendment.* 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ACTT 

AMKlTDlfENT  NOS.  1382  THBOUGR  1384 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  three 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  854)  to  promote 
the  orderly  conduct  of  international 
relations  by  facilitating  the  operation 
of  foreign  missions  in  the  United 
States,  thereby  promoting  the  secure 


and  efficient  operation  of  U.S.  mis- 
sions abroad. 

POREIGN  MISSIONS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1382 

On  page  26,  line  11,  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  'Sec.  211.". 

On  page  26,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  oi  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  of  any  of  its 
States,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
of  any  business  or  individual  that  proposes 
to  enter  into  a  contract  or  other  transaction 
with  a  foreign  mission,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  such  department, 
agency,  business,  or  individual  whether  a 
foreign  mission  is  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  1383 

Beginning  with  page  IS,  line  1,  strike  out 
all  through  line  5  on  page  21  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"preemption 

"Sec.  206.  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be 
construed  to  preempt  any  act  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  of  a  State  or  municipal  govern- 
mental authority,  except  that  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  as 
to  the  Federal  interest  in  any  State  or  local 
proceeding  or  determination  involving  the 
according  of  benefits  to  foreign  missions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
State  or  local  government  shall  be  given 
substantial  weight. 

On  page  21,  strike  out  lines  6  through  11. 

On  page  21,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  208." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  207.". 

On  page  25.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  209." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  208.". 

On  page  26,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  310." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  209.". 

On  page  26,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  211." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  210.". 

On  page  26,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  212." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  211.". 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  1  through  10. 

Amendment  No.  1384 
On  page  24,  beginning  with  "Except"  on 
line  10  strike  out  all  through  the  period  of 
line  13. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REVISION  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1386 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denton)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify,  revise,  and 
reform  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  has  sched- 
uled two  additional  days  of  hearings 
on    pending    proposals    to    amend    or 


repeal  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935.  The  hearings  will 
take  place  on  June  8  and  10,  1982.  in 
room  5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
During  these  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  continue  its  consideration  of 
S.  1869.  S.  1870.  S.  1871.  and  S.  1977. 

Persons  or  organizations  wishing  to 
testify  at  these  hearings  should 
submit  a  written  request  to  me  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  further  information, 
interested  persons  may  contact  Diane 
Sanger  of  my  staff  at  224-6542  or 
John  Daniels  of  the  Banking  Conunit- 
tee  staff  at  224-1561. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  22,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  956.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Recla- 
mation Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations;  S. 
1573.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  with 
respect  to  Lake  Oswego:  S.  1621.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  replacement  of  exist- 
ing pump  casings  in  southern  Nevada 
water  project  pumping  plants  lA  and 
2A:  and  S.  2177,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
III  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Pro- 
ject Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FARMERS  SIGN  UP  FOR  RAP  IN 
UNPRECEDENTED  NUMBERS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  so 
gratified  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  are  willing  to  use  the  tools  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1981  farm  bill  to  help 
provide  for  increased  farm  income 
using  market  forces.  Signup  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  voluntary 
reduced  acreage  program  (RAP)  is 
now  complete,  and  the  results  just 
could  not  have  been  more  favorable. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Block  and  his 
staff  at  USDA  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  Informing  farmers  about  the 
program,  and  in  making  it  one  farmers 
are  eager  to  utilize. 

Nationwide,  signup  for  the  program 
has  achieved  the  highest  level  in 
recent  memory.  Over  79  percent  of  eli- 
gible crop  acreage  has  been  enrolled  in 
the  program  for  the  next  crop  year. 
Signup  levels  vary  from  crop  to  crop, 
including  74  percent  for  com  and 
grain  sorghum  and  71  percent  for 
barley  and  oats. 
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Wheat  acreage  signup  is  even 
higher,  with  83.95  percent  enrolled. 
Upland  cotton  and  rice  acreage 
reached  signup  levels  of  over  90  per- 
cent each. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  final  enrollment  figure  could 
be  even  higher.  Although  the  signup 
period  officially  ended  on  April  16, 
USDA  has  not  been  able  to  tabulate 
all  the  forms  received  just  before  the 
deadline.  A  final  version  of  the  sum- 
mary should  be  published  in  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks. 

Such  strong  signup  reflects  both  the 
distressed  state  of  the  farm  economy 
currently,  and  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary selected  a  good  mix  of  program 
incentives  to  encourage  farmers  to 
participate. 

Signup  is  only  the  first  step,  howev- 
er. Actual  compliance  with  the  acreage 
reduction  will  not  be  certified  until 
later.  Only  those  farmers  who  actually 


reduce  their  acreage  by  the  specified 
amount  will  be  eligible  for  program 
benefits. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  encourage 
farmers  to  follow  through  and  actual- 
ly reduce  acreage  by  participating  in 
the  programs  they  have  signed  up  for 
in  such  imprecedented  numbers. 

By  reducing  the  acreage  planted  to 
these  crops,  we  can  reduce  the  over- 
supply  of  these  commodities.  That  is 
certain  to  strengthen  farm  prices.  Im- 
proved prices  will  not  only  help  farm 
families,  they  will  generate  economic 
growth  which  Is  good  for  rural  com- 
munities and  the  Nation's  economy. 

What  Is  more.  Improved  farm  prices 
will  reduce  the  possibility  that  the 
Government  must  make  deficiency 
payments,  thus  providing  savings  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Now  I  know  that  Secretary  Block 
and  almost  all  farmers  share  my  aver- 
sion of  excessive  Government  involve- 


ment in  agriculture  or  any  other  pri- 
vate enterprise.  However,  we  also 
share  a  dislike  of  the  imacceptably  low 
farm  prices.  With  good  participation, 
this  program,  will  help  to  strengthen 
farm  prices  using  market  forces, 
making  more  stringent  Government 
action  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  volun- 
tary reduced  acreage  program  which 
Secretary  Block  had  developed  from 
authorities  foimd  in  the  1981  farm 
bin.  farmers  can  help  themselves  to 
Improve  farm  prices.  Signup  has 
reached  excellent  levels.  Now  compli- 
ance must  also  be  high  If  farmers  are 
to  get  back  on  the  road  toward  profits 
in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  each  Senator 
may  see  how  the  signup  has  fared  In 
his  or  her  State.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  USDA  tables  depict- 
ing signup  by  State  and  by  crop. 

The  tables  follow: 
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state) 


Farms  with  wheat  acreage  bases 


Wheal  acnige  bases 


Total  number       Number  enroMed      Percent  enrolled 


Total  acres 


Acres  enrolled       Percent  enroiid 


UJ.  IM.. 


933  J67 


572.918 


61.35 


89.229.2196 


74.911.8465 


8395 


State  an)  area 


Farms  with  rice  acreaie  bases 


Riceacieate  bases 


Total  nunrixr       Numtw  enroled     Percertt  enrolled 


Total  aoes 


Acres  enrolled       Percent  enrolled 


11,325 

10.092 

2.412 

1.728 

15 

12 

1 

0 

U>3 

4.488 

xsa 

1.157 

m 

571 

s 

0 

4 

0 

NM 

1 

2.StS 

1,546 

89,11 
71.64 
8000 
000 
8609 
7498 
78.98 
0.00 
000 
000 
59.81 


1.543.0744 

606.3743 

13.197.9 

83 

664.8867 

359.3292 

87.0172 

1.3320 

226 

('i 
652,980.7 


1.429.958.2 

587.369.0 

12.8140 

0.0 

653.819.2 

313.994.3 

72.4544 

00 

0.0 

23.6 

490.608.6 


9267 
96.87 
97.09 
000 
9834 
87.38 
83.26 
000 
000 
000 
75.13 


23,826 


19,595 


8224 


3,928.223.8 


3.561.041.3 


9065 


■NotavaU*. 

State  and  area 

Farms  with  inland  cotton  acreage  bases 

Upland  cotton  acreap  bases 

Total  acres         Acres  enrolled       Percent  enroled 

NiliM. 


7JS4 

vm 

m 

VK 
i 

1 
7j4t 
12.739 
4,368 

I 

vm 
%m 

UM 

im 

62.728 
II 


4.798 
1.575 
5,758 
4,591 
213 
1,641 

2 

0 
6.560 
9.920 
3,627 

7 
1.832 
1.711 
8J39 
1.212 
6,182 
52.897 

10 


6524 
7536 
6871 
71.91 
71.24 
57.06 
4000 
000 
86.93 
77.87 
8304 
87  50 
7993 
74.85 
85.85 
65.02 
8088 
84.33 
90.91 


399.5292 

599.0432 

664.984.7 

1,532.7862 

17.684  7 

202.123.0 

738,0 

.5 

719.0491 

1.297.4942 

262.7487 

1.0351 

163.9598 

89.203.8 

742.3078 

130.0911 

332.722.8 

8.041.352.2 

3927 


338.6070 

512.638.9 

490.5188 

1.370.113.8 

12.9401 

156.469.8 

10.6 

00 

681.467.6 

1.175143.4 

243.969.0 

1021.1 

148,801.1 

80.386.5 

689.812.7 

108.671.2 

301.8719 

7.555.776.7 

375.1 


8474 
85  58 
7376 
89  39 
73.17 
7741 
1.44 
000 
94.77 
90.57 
92.85 
98.65 
90.75 
9012 
92.93 
83.57 
90.73 
9396 
95.52 


U.&  IM... 


138,587 


110.875 


80.00 


15.197.310.5 


13,868,595.3 


91.26 


ELIMINATION  OP  NONTARIPP 
BARRIERS  TO  TRADE  IN  SERV- 
ICES RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
PUTURE  NEGrOTIATIONS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  previous  floor 
statements,  there  has  been  very  little 
of  scholarly  or  legal  value  written 
about  the  subject  of  the  international 
trade  in  services.  This  deficiency  is 
particularly  disturbing  since  it  Is  our 
expectation  that  the  GATT  ministeri- 
al scheduled  for  this  autumn  will  take 
up  this  subject  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  executive,  led  by  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  has  taken  the 
lead  to  insure  that  this  relatively  rare 
GATT  ministerial  considers  this  Amer- 
ican initiative,  there  are  many  uncer- 
tainties even  within  our  country  about 
the  best  way  to  proceed.  Por  example, 
should  services  and  investment  be 
treated  discretely  or  should  they  be 
considered  in  context  of  the  existing 
codes  on  nontariff  trade  barriers? 
Which  existing  codes  or  agreements,  if 
any,  are  the  best  models  to  follow? 

89-069  O-85-20  (Pt  6) 


Should  services  even  be  raised  in  the 
context  of  a  multilateral  negotiation? 

Recently,  writers  have  noticed  the 
absence  of  substantive  literature  on 
the  service  sector,  particularly  on  the 
international  trade  issues,  and  have 
begun  to  address  themselves  to  this 
problem.  Last  week  I  remarked  that 
Mr.  Ron  Shelp,  vice  president  for 
American  International  Group,  a  New 
York  City  based  insurer,  had  recently 
written  a  book  entitled  "Beyond  In- 
dustrialization" concerning  the  role 
services  play  In  policy  and  the  econo- 
my and  the  reasons  for  the  impotency 
of  the  dominant  service  sector  in  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nal Law  and  Policy  and  International 
Business.  It  is  entitled  "Elimination  of 
Nontariff  Barriers  to  Trade  in  Serv- 
ices: Recommendations  for  Puture  Ne- 
gotiations" by  Michael  Cohen  and 
Thomas  Morante. 

The  article  is  too  long  to  print  in 
full.  However,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  introduc- 
tion and  conclusions  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 


Mr.  Cohen  is  the  manager  for  public 
affairs  for  the  American  International 
Group,  and  Mr.  Marante  is  an  attor- 
ney in  private  practice  in  Florida. 
They  correctly  point  out  that  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  a  negotiating  proc- 
ess that  will  last  for  many  years.  Cer- 
tain countries  which  have  a  large 
stake  in  services  are  not  yet  conscious 
of  their  stake  in  this  issue. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the 
leader  among  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries on  this  issue,  there  is  much  that 
must  be  done  here  as  well  to  prepare 
us  to  undertake  what  promises  to  be 
arduous  multilateral  negotiations.  Por 
example,  we  must  improve  our  statisti- 
cal base  and  gather  better  information 
about  the  nature  of  nontariff  trade 
barriers  on  our  service  industries  and 
individual  firms. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  excerpts 
from  this  thoughtful  and  helpful  arti- 
cle. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
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Elimination    or    Nontarift    Barriers    to 
Trade  in  Services:  Recommendations  for 
Future  Negotiations 
(By  Michael  Cohen  and  Thomas  Morante) 
Services  account  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  U.S.  foreign  trade  and  contribute  heavily 
to  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States.  Services  have  also  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  economies  of  other 
nations.    Despite   this   nourishing   trade   in 
services,  service   industries   face   numerous 
nontariff  trade  barriers,  especially  in  devel- 
oping nations.  While  the  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations  sought  to  remove  or  limit  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  goods,  the  barriers  to  serv- 
ices trade   have  not   been  eliminated  and 
there  is  at  present  little  consensus  to  estab- 
lish the  framework  for  discussion. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  Initiating  an 
international  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
nonurlff  barriers  to  trade  in  services  may 
be  traced  to  the  lack  of  an  accepted  defini- 
tion of  services,  to  the  failure  to  catalogue 
nontariff  trade  barriers,  and  to  the  absence 
of  data  showing  the  impact  of  such  barriers 
on  trade  in  services.  In  addition,  developed 
nations  must  demonstrate  their  willingness 
to  make  concessions  to  developing  nations, 
the  latter  often  erecting  nontariff  barriers 
to  service  trade  to  protect  their  own  nascent 
service  sector. 

This  article  proposes  a  system  for  develop- 
ing a  workable  definition  of  services  and  for 
cataloging  nontariff  barriers  to  trade  in 
services.  The  article  also  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  data  that  wUl  be  needed  to 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  the  need  to 
remove  barriers  to  services.  The  article  con- 
cludes by  examining  the  attitudes  that  must 
be  fostered  if  negotiation  of  a  ■Services 
Code. "  similar  to  the  Multilateral  Trade  Ne- 
gotiation Codes,  Is  to  be  successful. 
iittroduction 
Services  have  become  an  Increasingly  sig- 
nificant sector  of  the  worlds  economy.  The 
U.S.  economy  has  also  become  increasingly 
services-oriented,  reflecting  and  furthering 
the  trend  In  the  world  economy.  In  the  U.S. 
economy  the  services  sector  accounts  for  ap- 
proxlmatley  two-thirds  of  the  gross  national 
product  (ONP)  and  provides  employment 
for  almost  70  percent  of  the  work  force.  The 
1978  U.S.  service  account  trade— which  in- 
cludes U.S.  Imports  and  exports  of  service 
sector  products  as  well  as  direct  Investment 
flows,  fees,  and  royalties— totaled  approxi- 
mately $129  billion,  nearly  30  percent  of  all 
U.S.  trade.  Moreover,  the  $23  billion  surplus 
in  the  services  sector  helped  to  offset  the 
$34  billion  deficit  In  merchandise  trade. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  the  services 
sector  In  world  trade.  International  econom- 
ic policy  has  traditionally  emphasized  goods 
rather  than  services.  The  six  rounds  of 
trade  negotiations  preceding  the  Tokyo 
Round,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  focused  on  removing  tariff  barriers 
to  trade  in  goods.  The  Multinational  Trade 
Negotiations  (MTN)  were  aimed  at  remov- 
ing nontariff  barriers  (NTBs).  but  focused 
on  trade  In  goods  rather  than  trade  in  serv- 
ices. Thus  numerous  barriers  to  Internation- 
al trade  In  services  still  exist. 

This  article  will  examine  trade  In  services, 
concentrating  on  the  difficulty  and  necessi- 
ty of  defining  and  cataloguing  various  types 
of  services,  the  need  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
trade  In  services,  and  U.S.  legislation  and 
policy  dealing  with  trade  In  services.  The 
treatment  of  services  In  the  MTN  will  be 
discussed  briefly.  Finally,  the  article  will 
propose  a  framework  for  an  International 


agreement  covering  trade  in  services  and 
will  discuss  the  definitions  and  data  that 
would  have  to  be  developed,  the  attitude 
that  should  be  discussed,  and  the  Issues  that 
would  have  to  be  resolved  during  the  negoti- 
ations of  such  an  agreement. 

CONCLUSION 

In  International  trade,  NTBs  to  service 
trade  serve  two  basic  purposes— either  they 
are  a  form  of  retaliation  created  by  other 
countries  or  they  are  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  natural  competitive  advantage  that 
would.  If  left  unfettered,  result  in  the  con- 
centration of  services  providers  In  a  few 
countries.  Because  many  countries  want  to 
preserve  and  promote  their  own  services 
sector,  they  resort  to  the  Imposition  of 
NTBs  to  limit  service  sector  Imports  where 
Imports  enjoy  a  comparative  advantage. 
Apart  from  their  value  as  a  symbol  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  however,  the  NTBs  serve 
only  to  distort  and  disrupt  trade  and  to  dis- 
rupt natural  commercial  development. 

One  way  of  removing  NTBs  to  trade  In 
services  Is  to  use  the  format  of  multilateral 
negotiations.  This  approach  has  proven  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  or  eliminating  both 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  trade  in 
goods.  Before  liberalizing  trade  agreements 
can  be  reached,  service  barriers  must  be 
Identified  and  all  nations  convinced  that 
they  have  something  to  gain  from  the  re- 
duction of  obstacles  to  trade  in  services. 
This  realization  will  not  suddenly  materi- 
alize—it is  bom  out  of  years  of  discussion, 
negotiation,  and  struggling  with  other 
means  of  resolving  the  difficulties  that 
exist. 

At  present,  moat  countries  do  not  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  services  trade  for 
their  own  and  for  the  world  economy.  Many 
countries.  Including  the  LDCs.  have  focused 
on  developing  a  strong  Industrial  sector  and 
have  only  recently  turned  their  attention  to 
the  services  sector.  As  these  countries  devel- 
op their  services  sectors  and  begin  searching 
for  service  export  markets,  they  should 
begin  to  recognize  the  need  for  an  MTN 
style  code  covering  services. 

The  new  administration  appears  to  have 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  insure  that  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  services  area.  U.S. 
Trade  RepreaenUtive  William  Brock  recent- 
ly proposed  that  his  agency  focus  its  efforts 
on  achieving  some  International  consensus 
on  service  trade  problems.  The  very  recent 
efforts  of  Senators  Roth.  Chafee.  and 
Inouye  to  Introduce  draft  legislation  enti- 
tled the  Trade  In  Services  Act  of  1982.  mani- 
fests growing  Congressional  concern  over 
the  expansion  of  service  Industry  NTBs. 
Given  the  existing  governmental  efforts  In 
services,  such  as  those  undertaken  by  the 
E>epartment  of  Commerce's  International 
Services  Division,  and  the  private  efforts  of 
the  International  Service  and  Investment 
Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  next  decade  should  witness  a 
dramatic  .shift  In  attention  from  the  obsU- 
cles  Impeding  the  flow  of  international 
goods  trade,  to  the  barriers  circumscribing 
the  services  trade.  Since  the  value  of  trade 
In  services  now  constitutes  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  value  of  all  International 
trade,  it  Is  Imperative  that  all  nations  begin 
to  participate  In  developing  an  International 
consensus  on  removing  existing  barriers  to 
international  trade  in  services.* 


GET  TOUGH  WITH  CRIMINALS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  America 
has  suffered  a  shameful  increase  in 


violent  crime  over  the  last  decade. 
Some  well  meaning  but  misguided  citi- 
zens have  blamed  the  rising  tide  of 
criminal  violence  on  the  existence  of 
handguns.  Others,  including  myself, 
believe  a  better  explanation  lies  in  a 
near  collapse  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  For  too  long,  lenient  or  over- 
worked judges  and  prosecutors  have 
allowed  dangerous  career  criminals  to 
plead  guilty  to  reduced  charges  and  re- 
ceive soft  sentences. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  criminology 
that  a  small  percentage  of  career 
criminals  commit  a  large  proportion  of 
serious  crimes.  In  Chicago,  recognition 
of  the  need  to  put  recidivists  away  has 
led  to  an  experiment  with  promising 
results.  Chicago's  repeat  offenders 
court  program  was  described  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Peter  Mlchelmore  in 
the  April  1982  Reader's  Digest.  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
A  New  Anti-Crimi  Program  That  Works 

(By  Peter  Mlchelmore) 
On  a  steamy  August  night  in  1980.  a 
young  thief  stole  through  the  bedroom 
window  of  86-year-old  Bertha  Epstein's 
apartment  on  Chicago's  North  Side.  When 
she  stirred,  the  Intruder  beat  her  until  she 
lost  consciousness.  Pocketing  a  wrlstwatch 
from  the  bedside  uble.  the  assailant  fled 
down  the  fire  escape. 

In  the  alley  below,  he  walked  into  the 
arms  of  two  policemen  checking  reports  of  a 
prowler.  The  suspect.  James  Robinson,  23. 
was  soon  making  his  way  through  Cook 
County's  tough  new  criminal-Justice  system. 
These  special  courts,  with  a  strict  no-cod- 
dllng  philosophy,  already  have  dramatically 
reduced  felonies,  and  they  are  being  studied 
as  models  in  other  American  cities  where 
crime  is  out  of  hand. 

Robinson  seemed  unconcerned  at  first;  he 
had  dealt  with  courts  before.  For  a  1974 
petty-theft  conviction,  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  serve  five  days,  and  for  a  1976 
armed-robbery  conviction,  he  liad  spent  a 
mere  three  years  In  prison.  Experience  had 
Uught  him  that  Chicago's  crowded  court 
calendars  typically  meant  long  delays,  offers 
to  plead  guilty  to  reduced  charges,  and  soft 
sentences. 

But  at  his  arraignment,  Robinson  got  a  so- 
bering surprise.  Because  of  his  record,  he 
was  separated  from  the  mainstream  and 
sent  to  a  Repeat  Offenders  Court  (ROC). 
Angrily  displaying  pictures  of  the  battered 
old  woman,  prosecutors  went  after  Robin- 
son relentlessly.  Judge  Robert  L.  Sklo- 
dowskl  disallowed  defense  attempts  to  delay 
proceedings.  Within  six  months  Robinson 
had  been  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  and  was 
sentenced  by  Sklodowskl  to  45  years  In  the 
penitentiary.  He  will  not  be  eligible  for 
parole  until  the  year  2003. 

"It  bothers  me  greatly  to  say  this,  but  I 
warehoused  him,"  says  Sklodowskl.  "There 
was  no  alternative.  His  pattern  was  one  of 
Increasingly  heinous  crimes.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens,  he  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  streets. " 

Designed  by  the  county's  chief  criminal 
Judge,  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  Chicago's  pio- 
neering ROC  program  brings  down  the  full 
wrath  of  the  law  swiftly  and  surely  on 
chronic  offenders.  "When  we  send  a  repeat 
offender  to  the  penitentiary,  we  are  locking 
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up  the  man  and  his  potential  crimes,"  says 
Fitzgerald.  "These  defendants  commit  ten 
crimes  on  the  average  for  every  one  for 
which  they're  caught.  Put  away  10,000  path- 
ological criminals  and  you  prevent  100,000 
crimes." 

Eighty  percent  of  armed  robberies,  rapes 
and  burglaries  are  committed  by  a  relatively 
small,  hard  core  of  men  in  their  late  teens 
and  twenties,  asserts  Fitzgerald.  Practical 
crime  deterrence,  therefore,  depends  not  on 
futile  attempts  to  rehabilitate  these  men 
but  on  locking  them  away  until  the  criminal 
urge  lessens. 

"The  older  they  get  the  more  dried  out 
they  become."  Fitzgerald  says.  "At  age  55,  a 
man  is  not  so  hellbent  anymore.  The  desire 
to  rape  goes.  He'll  go  on  relief  in  preference 
to  pulling  Boi  armed  robbery." 

Fitzgerald  conceived  the  Idea  for  ROC  In 
the  spring  of  1977,  after  seeing  an  article  In 
Reader's  Digest  citing  the  work  of  New 
York's  Career  Criminal  FYogram. '  He  took 
the  concept  one  step  futher.  Because  of 
crowded  court  dockets,  he  decided  that  pros- 
ecuting repeat  felons  could  be  truly  effec- 
tive only  if  special  courts  were  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  such  cases. 

With  county  funds,  three  felony  courts 
were  set  up,  and  each  has  assigned  three 
prosecutors.  Recidivist  defendants  were 
flagged  for  ROC  at  arraignment  if,  for  ex- 
ample, they  had  two  or  more  felony  convic- 
tions and  now  faced  another  serious  felony 
charge  such  as  armed  robbery.  Every  case 
was  treated  with  the  urgency  and  impor- 
tance formerly  restricted  to  crimes  such  as 
rape  and  murder. 

ROC  Judges  rarely  set  low  bail;  prosecu- 
tors rarely  agree  to  reduce  a  charge.  The 
time  it  takes  to  dispose  of  a  case  has  been 
cut  from  as  long  as  18  months  to  an  average 
of  less  than  6  months.  So  far,  nine  out  of 
ten  defendants  either  have  pleaded  guilty  or 
were  found  guilty,  and  90  percent  of  these 
went  to  the  penitentiary.  December  1981 
was  a  typical  ROC  month:  58  cases  disposed 
of;  48  guilty  findings.  45  sent  to  prison. 
Prosecutors  did  not  permit  a  single  defend- 
ant to  plead  to  a  lesser  charge  than  the 
original. 

The  courts  quickly  established  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  criminal  world,  says  prosecutor 
Ken  Malatesta,  supervisor  of  the  career- 
criminal  unit.  One  defendant,  according  to 
Malatesta.  on  arriving  in  a  ROC  courtroom, 
turned  to  his  defense  attorney  and  demand- 
ed, "Get  me  another  court.  This  place  Is  a 
one-way  ticket  to  the  pen."  His  fears  were 
Justified.  Found  guilty  of  armed  robbery,  he 
was  sentenced  to  60  years. 

Defense  attorneys  challenged  the  consti- 
tutionality of  RCX^  before  the  Illinois  court 
of  appeals  In  1978  on  the  grounds  that  It  In- 
herently stigmatized  defendants  and  there- 
fore denied  them  equal  protection  and  due 
process.  Not  so,  said  the  court  of  appeals. 
Other  procedures  by  which  prior  crimes  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  courts  already 
exist  in  law.  Besides,  RCX^  Judges  insist  that 
a  defendant's  criminal  record  has  no  more 
l>earing  on  guilt  or  innocence  than  in  any 
other  court.  Judges  do  not  see  records  until 
the  time  of  sentencing. 

On  the  other  hand,  prosecutors  assure  vic- 
tims and  witnesses  that  hoodlums  are  going 
to  get  harsh  treatment.  The  public  defend- 
er's office  agrees  there's  no  question  that  an 
offender  Is  treated  differently  In  ROC.  Says 
Bob  Gevlrtz,  a  public-defender  trial  supervi- 
sor, ""Always  the  case  must  proceed  as  soon 


■See  "I  Catch  a  Burglar."  Reader's  Digest.  Febru- 
ary '77. 


as  possible;  there  is  always  pressure  for  con- 
viction." 

Public  defenders  recall  a  1981  case  involv- 
ing a  32-year-old  man  with  previous  robbery 
and  murder  convictions.  (The  murder  con- 
viction had  later  been  reversed  and  the 
charges  subsequently  dropped.)  He  was 
brought  to  Sklodowskl 's  court  on  multiple 
charges,  including  armed  robbery  and  rape. 
He  had  been  posing  as  a  Social  Security  in- 
vestigator, gaining  entry  to  the  apartments 
of  elderly  people  In  city  housing  projects, 
then  robbing  his  victims  at  knifepoint.  In 
one  of  the  seven  home  Invasions  for  which 
he  stood  accused,  he  had  raped  the  woman 
of  the  house.  The  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
and  threw  himself  on  the  court's  mercy. 

The  defense  Introduced  the  man's  Viet- 
nam-war record— two  decorations  for  brav- 
ery, two  times  wounded  In  combat.  While  In 
the  service,  he  had  become  addicted  to 
heroin,  it  was  claimed,  and  he  burglarized 
now  to  get  money  to  buy  It.  "This  veteran 
clearly  needs  help,"  said  the  public  defend- 
er. 

Sklodowskl  was  unmoved.  "A  great 
number  of  military  personnel  served  in  Viet- 
nam without  acquiring  a  drug  habit,"  he 
said.  "It  Is  no  excuse  for  these  crimes."  He 
could  muster  scant  sympathy  for  men  he 
called  "rape  boml>s  ready  to  explode  at  any 
time."  The  man  was  sentenced  to  55  years. 

ITie  ROC  program's  demonstrated  success 
in  making  the  guilty  pay  for  their  crimes 
has  stimulated  expansion  of  the  Cook 
County  Judicial  system.  Three  years  ago 
there  were  11  felony  Judges:  today  there  are 
40.  Prosecutors  used  to  plea-bargain  90  per- 
cent of  their  cases  Just  to  get  them  out  of 
the  system.  Today  the  figure  Is  63  percent. 

The  new  courts  alone  accounted  for  2400 
convictions  by  the  end  of  1981.  ROC  Judges 
believe  those  convicted  were  hardened  pro- 
fessionals, repeaters  stopped  dead  in  their 
tracks.  And  Chicago  police  crime  figures 
ttear  them  out.  In  1975  some  236,000  felo- 
nies were  reported  in  the  city.  The  figure 
dropped  to  fewer  than  200.000  in  1980  and 
180,000  in  1981. 

Cook  County  was  the  first  to  give  prosecu- 
tors swift  and  exclusive  access  to  special 
courts.  It  won't  be  the  last.  FoUowing  stud- 
ies of  the  ROC  program,  similar  systems 
have  been  established  in  Philadelphia  and 
St.  Louis  County. 

Criminologists  believe  that  the  special 
courts  will  reduce  crime  not  only  by  incar- 
cerating chronic  offenders  but  also  by  turn- 
ing repeaters  away  from  crime.  "It  is  the 
certainty  of  punishment  that  deters,  rather 
than  the  severity,"  says  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's noted  criminologist  Marvin  E. 
Wolfgang,  "These  courts  improve  that  cer- 
tainty." 

Nearly  3,000  criminals  have  tasted  Cook 
County's  ROC  Justice.  Very  few  have  come 
back  for  a  se<»nd  doee.« 


MAINE'S  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President, 
today's  WaU  Street  Journal  contains  a 
very  illuminating  article  on  Maine's 
economy.  It  highlights  the  accom- 
plishments of.  as  well  as  the  challeng- 
es facing.  Maine's  businesses,  workers, 
and  elected  officials. 

Maine  had  adjusted  well  to  the  dra- 
matic economic  changes  that  have  (x;- 
curred  over  the  last  several  years.  Its 
economic  base  is  changing,  as  new  in- 
dustries are  moving  in  and  existing 
ones  t>ecome  stronger.  The  high  qual- 


ity of  the  labor  force  and  Maine's  na- 
tional amenities  make  the  State  an  at- 
tractive place  to  live,  and  have  ac- 
counted for  much  of  this  change. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Maine 
has  not  escaped  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cession. As  the  article  points  out.  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  State  and  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  are  particularly 
hard  hit. 

Nonetheless,  the  adjustments  that 
Mainers  have  made  are  helping  the 
State  to  weather  the  current  recession 
and  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  di- 
versified and  growing  economic  base. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Maine's  Economy  Turning  Around  Atter 
25  Tears  of  High  Joblessness 

(By  Liz  Roman  Gallese) 

Portland,  Maine.— While  recession 
haunts  much  of  the  country,  Maine  is  on 
the  rebound. 

Last  year,  unemployment  In  the  state  fell 
t>eIow  the  national  average  for  the  first  time 
In  a  quarter-century.  Around  Portland,  the 
state's  largest  city  and  the  core  of  Its  espe- 
cially prosperous  southern  region,  unem- 
ployment In  February  hit  6.6  percent,  three 
points  below  the  comparable  national  figure 
of  9.6  percent.  (Seasonally  adjusted,  which 
state  rates  aren't,  the  national  rate  was  9 
percent.)  "Something  dramatic  has  hap- 
pened." says  Stephen  T.  Honey,  city  manag- 
er. Elven  more  striking:  In  the  previous 
1973-75  recession.  Portland-area  Joblessness, 
at  11  percent,  was  nearly  double  Its  current 
rate. 

Technological  change  and  geographical 
advantage  help  explain  Maine's  turnaround. 
High  technology,  defense-related  and  serv- 
ice businesses,  resistant  to  recession,  have 
started  or  expanded  In  Maine,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  skilled  but  moderately  paid 
work  force. 

"Basically,  the  electronics  boom  spread 
out  of  Massachusetts  and  into  Maine,"  says 
Lester  Thurow.  professor  of  economics  and 
management  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Maine  Is  receptive  to  new  busi- 
ness. It  has  a  reputation  as  a  good  place  to 
live.  And  10  years  of  redevelopment  have 
changed  the  face  of  Portland. 
people  rave  montv 

The  changes  are  hard  to  miss.  It's  5  p.m. 
normal  dinner  hour  only  for  the  child- 
weary,  but  customers  are  already  packing 
Amlgo's,  a  Mexican  restaurant  near  Port- 
land's historic  waterfront.  "They  tell  me 
there's  a  recession,"  says  Eugene  Russell, 
the  proprietor.  "But  I  can't  really  buy  It. 
Just  go  around  town.  People  have  money  to 
spend." 

For  the  boating  soon  to  start,  seasonal 
membership  in  the  Portland  Sailing  Club 
has  nearly  reached  its  limit  of  70.  Last 
winter,  music  lovers  jammed  performsmces 
of  the  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
subscription  sales  hit  a  15-year  high.  A  big 
seller  at  Necessities  Etcetera,  a  boutique  in 
the  heart  of  the  Old  Port  Exchange,  the 
city's  renewed  downtown  section,  is  a  24- 
Inch  Imported  toy  rabbit— at  $73. 

Across  town  In  middle-class  Munjoy  Hill, 
Tommy's  Hardware  store  Just  wound  up  the 
best  year  In  Its  56-year  history.  Jeff  and 
Theda  Shafran.  the  owners,  talk  about  ex- 
panding into  camping  gear  and  other  sport- 
ing goods.  "Expansion  sounds  insane  in  this 
economy,"  says  Mrs.  Shafran,  a  29-year-old 
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Mainer  whose  family  founded  Tommy's.  "I 
don't  know  what  It  la— I  haven't  done  a 
survey— but  I've  never  seen  more  prosperi- 
ty." 

Maine  employers  keep  hiring.  In  down- 
town Portland,  the  law  firm  of  Murray, 
Plumb  &  Murray  has  added  a  lawyer  and 
two  paralegal  assistants  tc  iU  staff  since  last 
fall,  and  another  lawyer  will  be  hired  this 
summer.  More  than  300  people  got  work  last 
year  at  Unionmutual  Corp..  a  life  Insurance 
company,  one  of  the  state's  biggest  employ- 
ers. The  company  will  add  200  employes,  at 
least,  over  the  next  three  years.  And  by 
1986,  some  1,000  jobs  will  open  at  a  single 
new  employer.  That  is  Bath  Iron  Works 
Corp.,  the  shipbuilding  subsidiary  of  Congo- 
leum  Co.,  which  chose  Portland  over  Boston 
for  expansion  of  it£  ship-repair  business. 

Even  in  this  single  state,  however,  the 
economy  has  served  up  its  benefits  selective- 
ly. In  the  rural  north,  heavily  dependent  on 
potato  farming,  and  in  industry-scarce 
coastal  regions,  unemployment  topped  10% 
la£t  year.  In  Portland,  too,  some  industries 
are  suffering.  Housing,  as  elsewhere,  has 
turned  down.  Dartmouth  Co.,  a  Portland 
building  subsidiary  of  Consumers  Water 
Co..  plans  to  finish  only  10  condominiums 
this  year.  Three  years  ago,  it  built  25.  Sales 
are  expected  to  be  slow.  "It  will  take  months 
to  sell  them,"  says  Curtis  Scribner,  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth.  "A  few  years  ago.  they 
would  have  been  sold  by  now." 

Some  Portland  employers  have  laid  off 
workers.  Oeneral  Electric  Co.  announced  its 
intent  last  July  to  close  a  plant  in  South 
Portland  that  makes  equipment  for  nuclear 
power  plants.  About  400  of  550  employes 
will  lose  their  Jobs  over  an  18-month  period. 
GE  will  offer  the  rest  transfers  elsewhere. 
MAim  Busimss  adapts 

Per-capita  income  in  Maine  still  riins  just 
about  80  percent  of  the  national  average. 
But  that's  partly  because  of  the  lower  wages 
that  help  attract  business.  "Typically,  it 
takes  a  phenomenal  amount  of  economic  de- 
velopment before  per-capita  income  begins 
to  change."  says  Mr.  Thurow. 

Yet,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  genera- 
tions. Maine  business  is  adapting  rather 
than  merely  shrinking  in  recession.  Though 
more  than  4,04/0  manufacturing  Jobs  were 
lost  last  year,  the  shipbuilding  and  shoe- 
making  industries  added  to  their  payrolls. 
Portland  has  continued  to  grow  as  a  center 
for  banking,  other  finance  and  service  in- 
dustries. Those  industries  and  others 
around  Portland  added  2.800  Jobs  last  year. 

Professionals  whose  services  are  essential 
to  much  of  the  new  business  "have  settled 
in  Portland  because  they  like  the  city. "  says 
Mark  Lauritano.  an  economist  at  Data  Re- 
sources Inc..  the  economic  research  firm. 
"They  say  the  quality  of  life  is  better." 

Portland,  and  the  rest  of  Maine,  for  that 
matter,  was  moribund  until  the  19708.  For 
50  years  no  big  office  buildings  went  up.  Job 
openings  scarcely  existed.  Young  people  left 
to  seek  work  elsewhere.  When  Robert  Mas- 
terton.  now  president  of  Maine  Savings 
Bank,  arrived  in  Portland  in  the  early  19608, 
he  says,  "I  felt  I  had  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  plank.  One  more  step,  and  I'd  be  over 
the  edge." 

Since  then  Portland  has  tended  to  its  In- 
frastructure. Sidewalks,  streets  and  other 
public  facilities  have  been  repaired.  The 
three  big  banks  have  put  up  buildings  in  the 
center  of  town.  Parking  garages,  a  library,  a 
civic  center  and  an  art  museum  have  been 
built.  All  that  work  "helped  put  a  floor 
under  the  region's  economy."  says  James 
Howell,  an  economist  at  the  First  National 


Bank  of  Boston,  and  it  made  it  easier  for 
businessmen  to  stick  with  the  place.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  S.  D.    "DUKE" 
CADWALLADER 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
prepares  to  celebrate  its  27th  anniver- 
sary this  May.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  helped  found  this 
organization,  Mr.  S.  D.  'Duke"  Cad- 
wallader. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  Duke  Cadwal- 
lader  will  not  be  with  us  to  celebrate 
this  anniversary  because  he  passed 
away  on  October  5,  1981.  at  the  %ge  of 
70,  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  But  his  spirit 
remains  with  those  who.  Inspired  by 
his  dedication  and  tireless  commit- 
ment, strive  today  for  the  principle  of 
free  choice  in  union  membership. 

Duke  Cadwallader  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee and  an  ardent  supporter  of  volun- 
tary unionism. 

In  1952,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 
when  the  union  demanded  a  union 
shop  contract  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  He  objected  to  the 
compulsory  unionism  demand  and  was 
expelled  from  his  union.  In  December 
1954.  he  met  with  a  coalition  of  rail- 
road employees  and  a  few  small  busi- 
nessmen in  the  basement  of  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  hotel  to  launch  a  nation- 
al educational  and  information  pro- 
gram that  was  to  become  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  his  commitment  to 
"right  to  work"  and  unionism,  he  later 
affiliated  with  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  Brakemen  where 
membership  was  voluntary. 

His  allegiance  is  reflected  in  the 
present  board  of  directors:  clergymen, 
homemakers,  educators,  and  rank-and- 
file  industrial  workers,  many  of  whom 
are  former  or  current  voluntary  union 
members. 

Cadwallader's  devotion  to  free 
choice  led  him  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee Board  of  Directors  from  1957-62, 
and  as  president  from  1962-76.  He  also 
helped  organize  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Legal  Defense  Foundation  to 
provide  free  legal  aid  to  employee  vic- 
tims of  compulsory  unionism  abuse. 

In  his  last  public  address.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  noted:  "Important 
principles  may  and  must  be  Inflexi- 
ble." 

Mr.  President,  Duke  Cadwallader's 
lifelong  dedication  to  freedom  of 
choice  and  individual  liberty  is  a 
legacy  to  all  who  value  fairness  and 
dignity  for  America's  working  men  and 
women.* 


RESTORE  THE  RIGHTS  OP 
GREEK  CYPRIOTS 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
20 — less  than  3  months  from  today- 
Cyprus  will  enter  its  8th  year  of  occu- 
pation by  Turkish  invaders.  It  is  time 
for  our  Government  to  play  a  more 
active  part  in  bringing  about  unifica- 
tion and  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Cyprus.  Cyprus  is  unique  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  as  a  nation 
where  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  ref- 
ugees in  their  own  land.  A  Greek  ma- 
jority has  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
harsh  rule  of  a  belligerent  and  hostile 
Turkish  minority.  The  fact  is  that  less 
that  20  percent  of  the  Cypriot  popula- 
tion is  Turldsh  and  over  80  percent  is 
Greek.  Yet  the  Turkish  minority  has 
taken  over  schools,  the  administration 
of  Jtistice,  and  commercial  produc- 
tion—wrecking the  economy  in  the 
process. 

Cypriot  governmental  institutions 
have  been  undermined  and  civil  rights 
severely  curtailed.  Thousands  of 
Greeks  have  disappeared  and  thou- 
sands more  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  other  property.  Today  I 
Join  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Sarbanes.  in  speaking  out  on  the 
Cypnis  question.  As  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  the  Greek  cause,  I  once 
again  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  con- 
stituents in  urging  the  President  to 
move  swiftly  to  restore  the  rights  of 
Greek  Cypriots  and  to  seek  lasting 
peace  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus.* 


THE  ATLANTA  BRAVES 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  some  time  since  Atlanta  base- 
ball fans  had  much  to  cheer  about. 
But  the  way  this  season  has  begun,  we 
may  make  up  for  all  those  years  in 
Just  one  summer. 

With  their  victory  over  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds  Tuesday  night,  the  Atlanta 
Braves  became  the  first  baseball  team 
in  modem  history  to  win  their  first  12 
games  in  a  season.  This  broke  the 
record  set  last  year  by  Oakland. 

The  amazing  thing  about  their  victo- 
ries is  that  they  are  the  result  of 
pitching  and  defense.  From  the  days 
of  Hank  Aaron,  Rico  Carty,  and  Ralph 
Garr,  the  Braves  have  always  been 
known  for  their  hitting.  Only  Phil 
Neikro  has  consistently  pitched 
through  the  years.  Now  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  what  pitcher  is  called 
on  in  the  bullpen.  Rookie  Steve  Bedro- 
sian  tuid  veteran  Gene  Garber  were 
the  heroes  on  Tuesday  night.  On 
other  nights,  it  has  been  Al  Hrabosky 
or  Rick  Camp  who  helped  keep  the 
streak  alive.  The  defense  has  been 
marvelous,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
four  double  plays  turned  in  the  record- 
setting  12th  win. 

Now  the  streak  has  been  extended  to 
13  games  after  a  9th  inning  rally 
capped  by  a  clutch  single  by  Claudell 
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Washington.  For  every  game,  a  new 
hero  steps  forth. 

The  Braves  have  given  Atlanta  and 
Georgia  baseball  fans  something  to 
cheer  about  this  spring.  I  congratulate 
owner  Ted  Turner,  Manager  Joe 
Torre,  and  all  of  the  team,  and  hope 
the  records  keep  falling  in  1982.« 


GIVING  OLDER  WORKERS  A 
CHOICE 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom  ap- 
proaches middle  age  today,  demogra- 
phers tell  us  that  we  should  start  to 
think  about  the  "graying  of  America." 
The  baby  boom  generation  will  retire 
with  fewer  young  people  to  help  swp- 
port  them  and  provide  them  with 
nursing  care  than  any  previous  gen- 
eration of  older  Americans.  More 
senior  citizens  will  be  dependent  on 
social  security  but  there  will  be  far 
fewer  younger  workers  to  contribute 
to  the  trust  funds. 

Seniors  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a  shortage  of  young- 
er workers.  Industry,  too,  will  feel  it  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Some  de- 
mographers predict  that,  within  the 
next  15  years,  there  may  t)e  anywhere 
from  7  to  14  million  more  jobs  in  this 
country  than  there  are  workers  under 
age  65  to  fill  them. 

These  statistics  are  hard  to  believe 
today,  when  close  to  10  million  people 
in  this  country  are  unemployed.  But 
unless  we  start  now  to  prepare  to  meet 
such  future  labor  shortages,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  confront  a  crisis  of  mam- 
moth proportion  within  the  next  two 
decades. 

Some  companies  have  already  taken 
the  lead  in  retaining  or  reemploying 
older  workers  to  insure  the  continuity 
of  their  work  forces.  In  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut,  for  example.  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  has  established  special 
programs  both  to  rehire  its  own  retir- 
ees on  a  part-time  basis  and  to  coimsel 
younger  workers  about  employment 
options  available  after  they  turn  65.  I 
commend  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  for 
its  leadership  in  expanding  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Vice  President  Robert 
W.  Feagels  of  Travelers  Insurance  Co, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
The  Orating  op  Axxrica 
(By  Robert  W.  Peagles) 

The  changing  age  structure  in  our 
nation— the  so-called  graying  of  America- 
will  make  the  status  of  the  elderly  a  central 
issue  for  years.  And  it  will  take  numy 
hands— young  and  old,  government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  alike— to  pull  the  wagon.  The 
task  ahead  is  to  improve  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  older  Americans,  their  social  well- 
being  and  physical  health,  and  to  ensure 
that  they  have  equal  opportunities  to  sus- 
tain full  and  productive  lives  beyond  retire- 
ment. 

Today,  business  has  a  special  opportunity 
to  deliver,  not  only  in  terms  of  economic 


performance,  but  also  in  terms  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. Business  can't  be  expected  to 
take  over  in  all  areas  now  eliminated  or  cut 
back  by  government.  But  we  have  a  real  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  our  capabilities  to 
help  America  solve  some  critical  national 
problems,  particularly  in  the  area  of  aging. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  business  has  a  vital  role 
to  play,  perhaps  a  decisive  role,  in  shaping 
the  future  status  of  older  Americans  In  one 
key  area  In  the  workplace.  And  that  is  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  mil- 
lions of  our  nation's  older  people  want  to 
work  even  after  they  reach  age  65.  Ameri- 
ca's older  citizens,  to  be  sure,  have  by  no 
means  given  up  their  dreams  of  leisure  in 
retirement.  But  growing  numbers  seem  to 
be  rejecting  the  notion  of  being  totally  side- 
lined. Many  people  are  willing,  even  eager, 
to  work— especially  part-time. 

For  business,  the  aging  of  America  means 
that  the  composition  of  the  work  force  is 
changing  dramatically.  The  labor  force, 
which  grew  by  almost  2.5  percent  each  year 
in  the  seventies,  will  grow  only  1.5  percent 
annually  in  the  eighties— and  less  than  1 
percent  a  year  in  the  nineties.  Meanwhile, 
the  over-65  segment  of  the  population  will 
grow  by  28  percent  between  now  and  the 
year  2000. 

In  short,  the  supply  of  younger  workers 
will  be  contracting,  while  the  supply  of 
older  workers  will  be  growing  more  abun- 
dant. Demographic  reality  will  make  it 
simple  common  sense  for  businesses  seeking 
employees  to  find  them  where  the  potential 
supply  Is  greatest.  Fortunately  older  citizens 
represent  a  vast  repository  of  skill,  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  potential  productivity. 

One  more  important  dividend  will  be 
gained  from  Increasing  Job  opportunities  for 
older  workers.  That  Is  the  creation  of  a 
more  diverse,  age-integrated  society.  This 
could  be  a  highly  effective  preventive  to  the 
so-called  "Intergenerational  conflict"  that 
some  observers  fear  If  younger  workers  find 
themselves  paying  higher  taxes  to  support 
more  and  more  retired  citizens  in  future 
years. 

Given  these  potential  benefits,  one  would 
expect  a  strong  national  trend  toward  ex- 
panded employment  of  older  people  keen  to 
work. 

Yet.  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Indeed,  since  World  War  11,  no  social 
trend  in  America  has  been  more  pronounced 
than  the  decline  In  labor-force  participation 
by  older  people.  In  1950,  for  example,  more 
than  40  percent  of  men  over  65  were  In  the 
labor  force;  by  1980,  the  proportion  had 
been  cut  by  more  than  half. 

Even  as  we  have  built  a  system  that  allows 
more  people  to  enjoy  retirement,  we  have 
unwittingly  created  a  structure  that  severe- 
ly limits  choice  for  older  people.  In  reality, 
most  people  over  66,  whatever  they  may 
wish  to  do.  face  two  stark  alternatives: 
either  full-time  work  or  full-time  retire- 
ment, with  few  other  options. 

What  can  we  do? 

We  need  to  broaden  employment  options 
for  older  workers. 

Above  all,  we  should  begin  experimenting, 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at  present,  with 
a  whole  range  of  work  options  for  older 
people:  part  time  jobs.  Job  sharing,  flextlme, 
phased  retirement.  Job  transfers  and  re- 
training, and  rehiring  of  retirees. 

At  The  Travelers,  we  have  been  exploring 
what  we  can  do  to  help  older  workers  and 
retirees.  We  began  by  eliminating  all  man- 
datory retirement  ages— even  the  70-year 
age  still  permitted  by  federal  law. 


Last  year,  after  months  of  testing,  we 
launched  a  retirement  counseling  program 
for  employees  55  years  and  older.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  our  employees  set 
financial  goals  and  plan  for  the  future.  An 
important  aspect  is  a  review  of  employment 
and  retirement  options  for  older  workers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
older  employees  expressed  interest  in  some 
form  of  paid  employment  after  retirement, 
we  hit  on  another  idea:  Why  not  make  it 
ix>sslble  for  our  retirees  to  fill  temporary 
jobs  In  our  home  office? 

Our  retirees,  after  all,  know  our  company 
and  its  systems.  And  establishing  our  own 
temporary  agency  of  retirees  made  it  possi- 
ble to  pay  our  retirees  more  than  they  could 
earn  by  working  for  an  outside  agency. 

This  led  to  another  idea:  to  create  oppor- 
tunities for  retirees  who  want  more  than  oc- 
casional part-time  work.  We  created  The 
Travelers  Retirees  Job  Bank. 

Through  the  Job  bank,  our  retirees  can 
register  to  fill  temporary  positions  with  the 
company.  And,  as  permanent,  shared-job  op- 
portunities open  up,  retirees  can  find  these 
also  through  the  Job  bank.  The  Job  bank,  by 
the  way,  is  run  by  two  retirees  (one,  72  years 
old),  sharing  one  position. 

The  only  obstacle  to  our  new  Job  bank  was 
a  longstanding  company  policy:  one  that 
specified  a  loss  of  pension  benefits  in  an 
month  for  any  retiree  who  worked  more 
than  40  hours  for  the  company.  We  decided 
to  change  that  policy  and  eliminated  the 
monthly  restriction.  Sine  last  March,  it  has 
been  company  policy  that  any  retiree  can 
work  for  the  company  960  hours  a  year— 
roughly  half-time— with  no  loss  of  pension. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  temporary 
employment,  several  hundred  retired  work- 
ers called  in  to  express  interest  in  getting 
work  through  the  job  bank.  Since  then.  112 
people  have  been  enrolled. 

Each  day  at  The  Travelers.  35  retirees,  on 
average,  are  at  work  in  clerical  and  secretar- 
ial jobs.  In  recordkeeping,  in  maintenance 
jobs  and  on  special  projects.  Roughly  58 
percent  of  all  temporary  positions  In  our 
home  office  are  now  filled  by  retirees. 

In  {iddition,  13  positions  are  being  filled  by 
retirees  sharing  full-time  jobs.  And  10  retir- 
ees are  working  In  permanent  part-time 
Jobs. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  some  interest- 
ing next  steps.  We  hope,  for  example,  to  ex- 
periment with  the  sharing  of  part-time  Jobs 
as  well  as  with  full-time  positions.  And  we'd 
like  to  offer  "skills  refresher"  courses  in  the 
secretarial  area. 

We  believe  these  initiatives  will  give  us 
the  capacity  to  meet  the  employment  needs 
of  our  future  retirees. 

Based  on  our  Pre-Retirement  Opinion 
Survey,  roughly  50  percent  of  our  current 
older  workers  expressed  a  desire  for  post-re- 
tirement, part-time  work  with  the  company. 
In  our  home  office  area,  this  means  we 
would  need  roughly  600  part-time  positions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older  workers.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  provide  that  number.  This  is 
because  we  estimate  that  our  temporary  em- 
ployment program  and  300  permanent  part- 
time  positions  can  provide  almost  650  half- 
time  equivalent  jobs,  more  than  enough  to 
meet  the  projected  needs  of  older  workers. 

Our  current  objective  is  to  take  these  pro- 
grams to  our  offices  across  the  nation— a 
process  Just  begiin. 

If  we  act  now  to  broaden  employment  op- 
tions for  all  workers,  especially  older  work- 
ers, we  can  expand  individual  choices:  create 
opportunities  to  do  the  "things  we  wish  we 
could  have  done; "  and  foster  conditions  that 
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could  lemd  to  greater  personal  fulfillment 
and  a  finer  quality  of  life. 

NAM  ON  AGING 

The  NAM  helped  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations on  behalf  of  the  nation's  older 
population  at  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  Dominant  topics  were 
equal  employment  and  Social  Security. 

David  W.  Braithwaite.  director  of  corpo- 
rate employment  for  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  and 
Ed  Dowd.  Jr..  president  of  Central  Piedmont 
Employers  Association.  Inc..  were  appointed 
NAM  delegates  to  the  conference.  Both  par- 
ticipated, through  issue  conunittees.  in  forg- 
ing recommendations  for  a  national  policy 
on  aging.  Final  recommendations  will  be 
sent  at  some  point  this  year  to  the  president 
for  review. 

Two  NAM  staff  members.  Bill  Bartolone. 
associate  director  of  human  resources  and 
equal  opportunity;  and  Ann  Combs,  pro- 
gram analyst,  employee  benefits;  also  at- 
tended the  conference  as  members  of  a  busi- 
ness coalition  offering  information  to  par- 
ticipants. 

The  conference  was  prompted  by  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  persons  55 
years  and  older.  In  the  past  20  years,  that 
number  has  Jumped  by  nearly  14  million.* 


A  GOLD  STANDARD— SOON? 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18.  the  Washington  Financial 
Marketing  Council  heard  an  impor- 
tant address  by  Howard  Segermark. 
executive  director  of  the  Institute  on 
Money  and  Inflation  and  Economic 
Counsel  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Helms. 

Howard's  speech  was  on  the  topic  of 
"Financial  Markets,  the  Economy  and 
Gold."  and  expertly  outlined  some  of 
the  problems  facing  our  economy 
today.  He  pointed  out  that  a  key  prob- 
lem in  the  economy  today  is  not  fiscal, 
but  monetary.  The  debate  over  budg- 
ets pales  in  comparison,  he  says,  to  the 
importance  of  doing  something  about 
our  rag-tag  monetary  system. 

Unfortunately— 

He  stated- 
there  is  no  correlation  between  deficits  and 
high  interest  rates.  When  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  member  William  Niskanen 
released  a  study  showing  this  information 
he  was  roundly  criticized  for  allegedly 
saying  that  deficits  don't  count.  As  one  Jour- 
nal reported,  he  had  the  audacity  to  intro- 
duce reality  onto  a  theological  argument. 

He  went  on  to  show  how  the  present 
instability  in  our  monetary  system 
may  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  may  find  it  politically  neces- 
sary—as well  Eus  economically  correct- 
to  propose  a  new  gold  standard  for  the 
United  States. 

Because  the  arguments  presented 
have  insight  both  to  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, his  comments  make  worth- 
while reading  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  current  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  address 
of  Howard  Segermark  before  the 
Washington  Financial  Marketing 
Council  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 


Financial  Markets,  tot  Economy  and 

MONKY 

(By  Howard  Segermark) 

Let  us  talk  first,  of  financial  markets- 
there  is  an  upside. 

There  are  opportunities  and  examples  of 
success.  I  happen  to  know  personally,  of  a 
small  businessman  who  started  only  three 
years  ago— an  "only  In  America"  story.  This 
man  reported  last  quarter  profits  greater 
than  the  profits  of  Ford,  Chrysler  and  GM, 
combined. 

But  there  is.  if  I  may  say.  even  a  less  san- 
quine  face  to  the  economy. 

A  friend  who  is  a  trading  partner  in  one  of 
the  oldest  stock  brokerage  houses  in  the 
country  called  and  said  after  one  of  the 
more  dismal  days  in  the  market  last  week 
said,   "When  is  this  carnage  going  to  stop?" 

Cynically,  I  said.  "What,  you're  afraid  of  a 
700  Dow?" 

He  said,  '700?  Hell,  we'll  see  that  in  two 
weeks." 

The  anecdote  is  iUustratlve  of  a  problem 
that  might  be  clear  only  to  economic  histo- 
rians. 

The  problem  is  that  in  1966.  the  stock 
market  peaked  at  1000.  and  hasn't  seen  that 
level  since. 

The  lesson  is  that  in  today's  dollars,  the 
market  level  of  1966  is  about  3,000.  If  the 
U.S.  stock  market  was  only  as  prosperous  as 
it  was  in  1966.  we'd  have  a  3,000  Dow. 

Put  it  another  way.  if  the  U.S.  had  had  a 
growth  rate  in  the  past  35  years  of  that  of 
Prance— not  Japan  or  Germany,  the  nations 
pointed  to  as  great  examples— only  the 
growth  rate  of  France;  had  we  that  growth 
rate,  we  would  today  have  a  ONP  approxi- 
mately $1.6  trillion  greater  than  we  have. 
The  average  per  capita  income  In  America 
would  be  50%  higher.  Federal  revenues 
under  present  tax  levys  would  be  $320  bil- 
lion greater. 

But  let's  address  the  facts  in  financial 
markets  today.  Take  goods  and  services.  We 
are  in  a  situation  in  which  the  rate  of  price 
level  increase  is  falling  rapidly.  We  actually 
have  real  price  reductions  in  many  commod- 
ities. But.  in  addition,  the  prices  of  all  finan- 
cial assets  as  well  are  falling.  The  stock 
market  Is.  one  lesson  in  point. 

That  is  not.  of  course,  unique.  In  the 
1970's.  In  the  go-go  inflation  years,  we  saw 
the  financial  markets  decline  in  real  value. 

What  we  saw  then  was  a  shift  of  resources 
out  of  financial  markets  and  into  tangibles. 
We  saw  real  estate  prices  go  up,  we  saw  com- 
modities go  up.  We  saw  the  market  for 
stamps,  wines  and  collectibles  go  up. 

What  do  we  have  today? 

We  have  a  general  collapse  In  the  value  of 
all  assets.  Real  estate,  stocks,  gold,  or  an- 
tiques, are  no  longer  good  hedges. 

The  only  thing  people  go  into  today  are 
money  market  funds  the  asset  which  Is 
more  liquid  than  anything  else. 

Put  it  another  way:  the  store  of  value 
today  Is  the  one  with  the  shortest  future. 

No  one  goes  long  today. 

The  long  term  bond  market  today  is  mini- 
mal. Industry  is  financing  what  capital  ex- 
penditures there  are  from  the  short-term 
market. 

What  do  we  have?  What  causes  this  ironic 
situation  when  the  bond  market  had  a  small 
rally  a  week  or  so  ago  and  the  stock  market 
continued  to  crumple? 

What  causes  markets  to  react  as  they  did 
when  we  learned  that  money  supply  went 
ur  In  January  at  a  22%  annualized  rate  and 
the  gold  price  declined? 

A  friend  asked  me  for  my  guess  on  what 
Interest  rates  will  be  in  the  near  future.  My 


response  is  that  no  one  knows  in  these 
market  conditions  whether  interest  rates 
will  be  up  or  down  in  the  next  few  months. 
He  said  that  some  economists  were  predict- 
ing increased  Interest  rates— a  new  peak— 
and  others  were  predicting  lower  rates.  I 
said.  "Here  is  my  answer  no  one  can  give 
you  a  decent  answer  where  interest  rates 
are  going  in  the  near  term,  and  that,  my 
friend,  is  the  worst  answer  of  all." 

In  other  words,  the  predictibility  of  finan- 
cial markets  is  almost  nonexistent.  Dun's 
Review  put  It  this  way.  "After  puzzling  over 
the  mixed  bag  of  messages,  many  experts 
concluded  that  what  looked  like  good  news 
was  actually  bad  news— and  vice  versa."  So 
much  for  our  distinguished  economists. 

As  one  who  has  been  acciised  of  being  an 
economist,  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
economists  have  much  to  be  humble  about. 
It  should  go  without  saying  that  my  com- 
ments should  be  grounds  for  neither  taking 
the  last  of  your  assests  and  investing  in  T- 
bUls.  or  leaving  tonight's  dinner  via  the 
window,  rather  than  the  elevator. 

I  would  like  to  explore  some  interpreta- 
tions of  our  economy  today— interpretations 
that  might  seem  unorthodox— and  conclude 
with  some  predictions  on  politics  and  mone- 
tary policy  and  interest  rates. 

No,  let  me  give  you  a  prediction  first,  and 
then  I'll  show  you  how  I  get  there. 

I  believe  we  will  have  a  prime  rate  of  6% 
by  Novemt>er  1  of  this  year. 

I'd  like  to  start  by  looking  at  the  financial 
markets  today  and  comparing  them  with 
similar  periods  in  the  past.  We've  all  heard 
recent  predictions  of  great  economic  disrup- 
tion Just  around  the  comer;  well,  the  gloom- 
and-doom  predictions  have  some  applica- 
tion. 

We  really  don't  have  a  doomsday  in  histo- 
ry we  can  look  at,  but  we  have  something 
close  to  it. 

Can  you  remember  back?  Perhaps  more 
then  remember  because  it  was  about  40  gen- 
erations ago.  Most  of  Europe  was  dominated 
by  Christians  who  believed  that  on  the  eve 
of  the  second  millennium,  the  Second 
Coming  would  occur,  the  saved  would  go  to 
Heaven,  and  everybody  else  would  not.  Ob- 
viously, in  economic  terms  the  potential 
return  on  assets  which  would  accrue  after 
the  year  1000  were  nil. 

One  particular  asset  was  a  "permanent 
grace,"  sold  by  the  Church  to  raise  revenue, 
which  entitled  the  owner  to  sin  without 
penalty.  As  the  time  to  the  year  1000  grew 
short,  the  price  of  long  term  "permanent 
graces"  fell  sharply.  Toward  the  year  1000, 
short  term  "graces"  declined  in  value  as 
well.  As  one  scholar  put  it.  "In  the  last 
months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  millen- 
nium, the  economy  of  western  Christendom 
was.  by  all  accounts,  at  tether's  end.  as  evi- 
denced by  an  absence  of  everything.  Includ- 
ing abstinence." 

Today  we  have  an  extreme  lack  of  predict- 
ibility in  financial  markets.  Instability  has 
destroyed  the  relationship  between  current 
savings  and  future  income.  The  instability  is 
caused  today  not  by  anticipated  doomsday, 
but  by  anticipated  rising  taxes  on  future 
income  and  erosion  of  future  value  by  infla- 
tion. 

The  evidence  is  in  the  stock  market  de- 
cline as  prospects  for  future  return  on  in- 
vestment declines. 

It  is  in  the  decline  in  the  value  or  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold,  antiques,  real  estate  and 
other  tangibles  as  the  time  horizon  for  the 
utility  of  these  items  shrink. 

In  other  words,  we  saw  financial  assets 
peak   in  the   1960'8  and  decline  relatively 
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steadily  ever  since.  In  the  1970's,  the  time 
was  ripe  for  alternatives  to  declining  dollars, 
and  investment  was  made  in  tangible  assets. 

Today  almost  all  assets  are  declining  in 
value. 

In  particular  gold,  "the  first  refuge  of  the 
cautious, "  has  declined  in  price  over  23%  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years.  Associated  with 
the  decline  in  stock  and  bond  markets,  this 
long  lived  asset's  price  decline  is  ominous. 

The  only  boom  Industry  in  the  last  couple 
years  is  the  market  for  investment  seminars 
that  tell  you  how  to  survive  the  coming  de- 
pression or  "How  to  prosper  during  the  end 
of  the  world."  as  one  friend  of  mine  refers 
to  this  crowd.  (Have  you  seen  the  Howard 
Ruff.  etc.  advertisements?) 

But  even  the  gloom-and-doom  seminar  in- 
dustry has  been  declining  in  recent  months 
and  maybe  that  is  an  optimistic  sign. 

In  other  words,  doomsday  is  not  inevita- 
ble. 

But  there  are  ways  of  thinking— argu- 
ments and  analyses  of  our  problems— that  I 
think  are  not  going  to  help  things  along. 
The  present  myopia  concerning  the  econom- 
ic debate  is  going  to  do  at  least  one  of  two 
things— (1)  postpone  the  time  when  we  can 
do  something  about  the  problem  or  (2) 
cause  more  damage. 

Today,  the  question  In  our  economic 
debate  is  this:  "Do  we  raise  taxes  or  cut 
spending  or  both?"  The  Democrats  want  to 
raise  taxes  and  cut  Defense,  and  Republi- 
cans want  to  raise  taxes  and  cut  Pood 
Stamps,  and  the  President  just  wants  to  cut 
Food  Stamps. 

Why  do  they  want  to  cut  spending  and 
maybe  raise  taxes?  Answer?  The  deficit. 

Why  worry  about  the  deficit?  Well,  be- 
cause Henry  Kaufman.  Dave  Stockman, 
Senator  Domenicl,  Senator  Holllngs  and 
Alice  RlvUn  tell  us  that  big  deficits  cause 
high  interest  rates. 

In  fact,  high  deficits  tend  to  indicate 
greater  debt  servicing  costs  In  the  future, 
and  therefore  a  greater  future  tax  burden, 
and  that  Is  a  depressant  to  the  economy. 
Important,  yes,  but  not  seminal  to  this 
debate. 

What  about  Interest  rates?  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  no  correlation  between  deficits  and 
high  Interest  rates.  When  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  member  William  Nis- 
kanen released  a  study  showing  this  Infor- 
mation, he  was  roundly  crltlzed  for  alleged- 
ly saying  that  deficits  don't  count.  As  one 
journal  reported,  he  had  the  audacity  to  In- 
troduce reality  into  a  theological  argument. 

Our  friend.  David  Stockman,  tells  us  that 
if  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  "federal  whale", 
other  folks  will  l>e  able  to  get  In  the  swim- 
ming pool  of  capital.  (Have  you  heard  this?) 
In  other  words,  we  get  the  federal  deficit 
down  and  there'll  be  a  billion  or  two  left 
over  with  which  to  buUd  homes  and  finance 
the  capital  needs  of  our  $3  trillion  economy. 

Let's  look  at  the  proposition  that  the 
swimming  pool  is  static  and  reducing  the 
federal  whale  Is  the  only  way  to  allow  Inter- 
est rates  to  come  down.  Is  there  anyone 
here  who  thinks  that  there  is  the  same  rela- 
tive volume  of  capital  out  there  today  as 
there  was  10  years  ago.  One  hundred  year 
bonds  have  to  be  sold  within  the  Ufe-tlme  of 
all  of  us  in  this  room,  but  now  we're  talking 
about  three  year  mortgages! 

No,  Dave  Is  wrong.  The  swimming  pool  Is 
not  static.  It  Is  shrinking.  And  as  for  the  size 
of  the  whale— well,  let's  put  him  on  a  diet, 
but  we've  seen  bigger  federal  deficits  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  economy. 

At  his  February  18  press  conference,  the 
President  stated,  that  Interest  rates  are  "the 


greatest  single  threat  today  to  a  healthy, 
fast  recovery,"  but  he  also  embraced  the 
present  monetary  policy.  At  the  Washing- 
ton Financial  Marketing  council's  last  meet- 
ing. Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor 
Emmett  Rice  pointed  with  evident  pride  at 
the  President's  statement.  He  said.  Interest- 
ingly, that  Fed  policy  has  concentrated  In 
recent  years  almost  exclusively  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation,  and  not  other  Issues. 

As  we  know,  since  Paul  Volcker's  an- 
nouncement of  October  6,  1979.  we  have 
had  what  amounts  to  a  monetarist  policy  at 
the  Fed.  Instead  of  "targeting"  Interest 
rates,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  attempted  to 
concentrate  on  stabilizing  the  growth  rates 
of  certain  measurements  of  the  money 
supply.  The  chief  guru  of  this  policy.  Pro- 
fessor Milton  Friedman,  said  8  or  9  weeks 
ago  in  January,  "I  know  of  no  prior  histori- 
cal example  of  the  kind  of  Interest  rate  fluc- 
tuations that  have  bedeviled  the  economy 
during  the  past  two  years."  Last  month  he 
was  asked  why  Interest  rates  were  where 
they  were  and  to  his  credit  he  said,  "I  don't 
know." 

Not  only  have  Interest  rates  been  volatile 
but  money  supply  growth  rates  have  never 
been  more  erratic  than  they  were  last  year, 
lending  credence  to  the  other  Nobel  Laure- 
ate Frederic  Von  Hayek's  criticism  of  Mone- 
tarists and  Keyneslans.  They  possess,  he 
said,  a  "pretense  of  knowledge."  They  think 
they  know  what  money  Is.  and  they  don't. 
They  think  they  know  what  its  supply 
should  be  and  they  don't.  And  they  think 
they  can  control  it  and  can't 

The  Fed's  1981  record  on  controlling 
money  supply  is  an  Indication  that  maybe  It 
can't. 

And  what  other  precedent  do  we  see  for 
the  goings-on  In  financial  markets  today? 

If  we  look  at  the  post  Civil  War  period,  we 
will  see  an  interesting  paraUel. 

During  the  CivU  War,  the  North  aban- 
doned the  gold  standard  and  issued  millions 
of  greenbacks,  with  predictable  inflation. 

But  after  the  War,  the  Issuance  of  green- 
backs stopped  and  a  tax  was  Imposed  on  the 
Issuance  of  notes  by  states  thus  limiting 
money  growth. 

In  other  words,  the  nation  had  a  sem- 
blance of  a  monetarist  money  "supply"  rule 
after  the  Civil  War.  What  did  we  see?  Well, 
we  saw  price  levels  drop  about  5%  per  year 
during  the  late  60's. 

And  what  about  Interest  rates? 

In  the  late  1860's.  they  had  about  as  much 
luck  with  Interest  rates  as  we  do  today.  In 
1968.  the  high  of  the  year  was  10%,  in  '69, 
11.4%;  in  -70.  9%;  In  '71.  10%;  '72.  11.6%;  In 
'73.  16.5%.  This  interest  rate  level  occurred 
when  price  levels  were  falling. 

What  happened  In  1973?  Well  the  Coinage 
Act  of  "73  was  passed  which  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  Specie  Resumption  Act  of 
1976.  the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard. 
What  happened  by  1974?  Interest  rates  fell 
to  an  average  of  5.9%.  The  high  that  year 
was  7.4%. 

The  market  did  not  wait  for  the  actual  re- 
sumption of  gold  covertlblllty— which  would 
come  later  In  that  decade— that  provided 
long  term  currency  sUblUty.  Interest  rates 
immediately  fell  to  levels  previously  associ- 
ated with  a  stable  dollar. 

In  the  post  Civil  War  period,  we  saw  mar- 
kets react  negatively  to  the  constriction  of 
money  supply  as  they  have  today,  but  re- 
spond positively  to  the  future  expectations 
of  currency  stabilization.  As  the  future  be- 
comes more  secure,  more  predictable,  those 
In  the  market  become  willing  to  lend  at 
rates  closer  to  the  real  rate  of  interest.  The 


currency  stabilization  of  the  1870's  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  greatest  period  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
It  was  a  period  not  without  its  problems, 
but  compared  to  the  past  decade.  It  looks 
gCKxi.  indeed. 

And  what  about  today's  financial  mar- 
kets? ""Is  he,"  you  ask,  "proposing  to  turn 
the  clock  back  a  hundred  years  and  recom- 
mend a  gold  standard?" 

Were  It  possible  to  turn  It  back,  I'd  be 
rather  hesitant.  I  think  today's  gold  stand- 
ard will  be  considerably  better  than  the  last. 

Briefly,  It  would  operate  similarly  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  abandoned  in  1971. 
Though  full  of  defects,  Bretton  Woods  did 
give  us  a  generation  of  price  stability.  The 
key  to  the  system  would  be  the  administra- 
tion of  monetary  policy  through  reserve  re- 
quirements, open  market  op)eration  and  the 
dlscoimt  window— much  as  monetary  policy 
Is  administered  today.  But,  It  would  be  ad- 
ministered to  assure  not  the  supply  of 
money,  but  Its  quality.  The  policy  goal 
would  be  to  fix  the  value  of  the  dollar— not 
its  supply. 

As  you  know.  Article  1.  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  Congress  not 
only  has  the  power  to  "coin  money  and  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof",  but  to  establish  a 
system  of  uniform  weights  and  measures. 
Just  as  we  establish  that  there  Is  a  standard 
foot,  a  standard  pound,  a  standard  gallon,  so 
we  care  little  how  many  rulers  or  scales,  or 
jugs  there  are  In  exlstance.  A  "standard"  is 
just  that,  and  the  monetary  standard 
should  be  a  uniform  one  as  well. 

The  Fed- should  we  keep  It  (and  by  the 
way,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
whether  the  Fed  is  really  necessary  under  a 
new  gold  standard.  The  Moderates  would 
bum  down  the  buildings.  The  extremisU 
would  sow  the  ground  with  salt.)— would  be 
required  to  allow  money  to  expand  to  fill 
the  demand  In  the  market.  Should  that 
demand  be  exceeded,  what  would  happen? 
Would  Individuals  or  nations  perceive  that 
there  were  excess  dollars  and  gold  would  be 
a  more  attractive  asset?  A  demand  for  gold 
Is  the  signal  the  Fed  would  use  to  govern 
monetary  policy:  tighten. 

Conversely,  a  demand  for  dollars.  Indicat- 
ed by  gold  flows  Into  the  Bank  means  too 
few  dollars  and  the  Fed  would  relax. 

Now  how  will  this  come  about?  How  will 
we  get  a  new  gold  standard?  Will  Murray 
Weldenbaum.  Beryl  Sprinkle  and  Paul 
Volcker  suddenly  become  bom  again  gold 
bugs?  (I  doubt  It.) 

Will  Milton  Friedman,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth  and  Paul  Samuelson  bum  the  books 
they  have  written  In  the  past  30  years  that 
have  made  them  millionaires?  (I  doubt  it  a 
lot.) 

I  expect  someone  like  Dick  Wlrthlin.  the 
President's  pollster,  to  tell  him  that  unless 
something  Is  done  quick  about  Interest 
rates,  the  Republicans  will  lose  50  seats  In 
the  House  and  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
Ronald  Reagan  will  spend  years  73  and  74 
of  his  life  vetoing  legislation  coming  from  a 
Democratic  controlled  Congress. 

His  choices  will  be:  (1)  raise  taxes  a  la 
Kaufman  and  Wojnlower.  (2)  slap  on  wage, 
price  and  credit  controls  a  la  Ken  Galbraith 
and  Richard  Nixon;  or  (3)  he  can  move  to 
convertibility. 

1.  Tax  hikes  will  have  no  economically  sal- 
utory  effects.  The  book  on  tax  Increases  In 
recessions  was  written  by  Herbert  Hoover  In 
1932.  He  was  able  to  keep  Republicans  out 
of  the  White  House  until  Elsenhower. 

2.  Controls  will  be  greeted  with  some  pop- 
ular    support.     Remember     that     Nixon's 
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August  15,  1971  actions  netted  him  a  21- 
point  Increase  in  approval  rating.  But  the 
record  of  controls  helping  unemployment 
isn't  so  good,  and  Ronald  Reagan  )cnows  his 
economic  speech  on  controls.  In  the  Illinois 
Republic  primary  debate,  he  pointed  out 
that  price  controls  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed  since  the  Emperor  Deocletlon. 

3.  Convertibility.  Well,  positive  action  as 
perceived  by  the  public  Is  always  good  for  a 
popularity  boost.  People  like  to  see  the 
President  doing  something,  and  this  would 
be  action. 

A  gold  standard  has  almost  no  popular  op- 
position. A  poll  we've  recently  released  Indi- 
cates 10  percent  people  oppose  it.  14  percent 
favor  it.  75  percent  don't  luiow  or  care.  The 
relevant  polls  are  what  people  think  about 
high  Interest  rates  and  inflation. 

And  Ronald  Reagan  didn't  come  to  the 
White  House  to  learn  economics.  And  he 
knows  the  gold  speech  without  3x5  cards. 

A  week  ago  today  at  the  meeting  of  Re- 
publican Committee  Chairman  of  the 
Senate,  the  President  was  asked.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  long  can  we  wait  for  interest  rates 
to  come  down?  Some  economists  think  the 
gold  standard  Is  the  only  way  to  restore  sta- 
bility to  financial  markets— and  by  the  way 
keep  us  from  getting  whipped  this  fall." 

The  President  said.  "Well,  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  we  must  eventually  have  a  gold 
standard.  Never  In  the  history  of  the  planet 
has  a  nation  survived  with  a  fiat  currency." 

To  recap:  If  the  economy  gets  much 
worse,  and  more  Republicans  start  putting 
distance  between  themselves  and  the  Presi- 
dent, you  have  to  ask  yourself,  will  he  act  or 
not? 

If  he  acts,  which  alternative  Is  he  going  to 
take?  Tax  increases,  controls,  or  a  gold 
standard? 

We  have  no  100  percent  guarantee  that 
Utopia  would  follow  the  President's  inten- 
tion to  use  his  authority  in  the  gold  markets 
and  the  Fed's  willingness  to  accommodate 
the  new  policy. 

One  economist  said  that  the  day  after  the 
President  took  action,  the  bond  market 
would  go  up  500  basis  points.  1  think  that 
five  months  after  he  acts,  we  would  again 
see  the  6  percent  prime  I  mentioned  in  my 
opening  comments.  I  don't  know  for  certain 
that  would  be  the  case,  but  history  teaches 
us  that  the  stabilization  of  currencies  is  as- 
sociated with  rapid  declines  in  Interest  rates 
and  rapid  increases  In  economic  activity.  My 
guess  Is  that  the  President  will  tell  us  at 
about  10:00  EST  on  May  16.  "You  know.  I'm 
old  enough  to  remember  when  Inflation  was 
a  textbook  word,  and  "sound  as  a  dollar"  was 
a  complement.  And  if  we  want  to  give  truth 
to  the  phrase  "sound  as  a  dollar."  we  have  to 
make  the  dollar  as  good  as  gold."  • 


THE  GROWING  HOSPICE  CARE 
MOVEMENT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  today  my  cospon- 
sorship  of  S.  1958.  a  bill  to  extend 
medicare  coverage  to  include  hospice 
care. 

Interest  in  hospice  care  as  an  alter- 
native to  traditional  treatment  of  ter- 
minally ill  patients  is  a  fairly  new  phe- 
nomenon In  this  country.  However, 
the  concept  has  long  been  practiced  In 
England. 

The  root  of  the  word  "hospice"  is 
from  the  Latin  "hospes"  or  host.  It 
has  come  to  mean  a  lodging  for  travel- 


ers. But  in  the  context  of  the  termi- 
nally ill.  it  is  a  philosophy  of  caring- 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  termi- 
nally ill  patient  and  his  or  her  family. 

A  hospice  can  be  many  things.  It  can 
be  an  institutional  setting  designed 
specifically  for  a  dying  patient.  It  can 
be  home  care  services  which  permit 
the  patient  to  remain  in  familiar  and 
comfortable  surroundings.  It  can  be 
counseling  services— services  to  help 
the  patient  adjust  to  his  or  her  condi- 
tion, and  to  help  the  patient's  family 
adjust  to  their  loss. 

But  really,  a  hospice  is  all  of  those 
things.  It  is  a  compassionate  and 
humane  answer  to  the  needs  apd  pray- 
ers of  those  touched  by  terminal  ill- 
ness. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  a  program  on 
hospice  care  that  aired  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  some  months  ago.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the 
program  followed  the  stories  of  three 
families  in  this  area— each  with  a 
dying  family  member. 

The  most  satisfying  aspect  of  that 
program  was  the  open  communication 
between  the  families  of  these  patients, 
their  physicians,  and  their  counselors. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  because  of  the 
availability  of  hospice  care,  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  expressing  fears, 
doubts,  concerns,  anger  and  frustra- 
tion. And  I  believe,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  that  the  lives  of  the  patients 
and  their  families  were  enriched. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  there  are 
now  16  hospice  groups  In  Tennessee  in 
various  stages  of  development.  And  I 
hope  that  congressional  action  in  this 
area  will  increase  their  ability  to  serve 
Tennessee's  terminally  ill. 

Without  question,  expanding  Feder- 
al involvement  In  hospice  care  must  be 
approached  with  care. 

To  date,  a  great  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished through  a  groundswell  of 
public  sentiment.  A  large  network  of 
volunteers,  church  groups,  community 
leaders,  and  people  In  the  medical  and 
nursing  professions  have  made  the 
hospice  movement  what  it  is  today. 

Giving  medicare  patients  the  option 
of  hospice  care  is  an  important  step.  It 
will,  I  believe,  prove  to  be  cost  effi- 
cient. But  most  importantly  it  will 
offer  to  those  who  choose  it  an  alter- 
native to  traditional  care. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  look 
closely  at  this  matter  and  to  add  their 
support  for  this  Important  legisla- 
tion.* 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
during  this.  National  Library  Week,  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  pause  and 
recognize  the  invaluable  role  of  public 
libraries  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

The  benefits  of  public  libraries  are 
reaped  by  all.  In  recent  years  our 
public  libraries   have  extended  their 


services  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  institutionalized,  and  even  the  im- 
migrant who  speaks  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish at  all.  In  New  York  State  alone 
people  will  borrow  more  than  80  mil- 
lion books  this  year  from  public  librar- 
ies. 

Public  libraries  are  the  cornerstone 
of  our  democracy.  They  guarantee 
free  access  to  luiowledge  and  informa- 
tion to  all  of  our  peoples.  This  liberty 
of  inquiry  is  essential  to  the  discovery 
and  pursuit  of  truth,  for  only  through 
the  endless  testing  and  debate  of  ideas 
can  man  enjoy  opportunities  for 
human  progress.  Indeed,  our  public  li- 
brary system  is  a  bastion  for  human 
progress. 

I  take  enormous  pride  In  our  library 
system  which  one  day  will  utilize  com- 
munications satellites  to  transmit  In- 
formational and  educational  materials 
to  the  most  rural  and  remote  parts  of 
this  country. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  represent 
a  State  which  boasts  one  of  the  finest 
public  library  systems  in  the  Nation. 

During  this  week  of  recognition  of 
our  libraries  I  salute  all  those  who  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  effort  in  making 
our  public  library  system  the  envy  of 
the  free  world.* 
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CYPRUS  DAY 


•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  today's  efforts  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  commemorate  the 
nation  of  Cyprus  by  declaring  April  22 
as  "Cyprus  Day." 

Congressmen  Yatron  and  Broom- 
FIELD  have  called  for  a  special  order  to 
address  the  need  for  a  prompt  and  Just 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus, 
and  to  bring  the  special  nature  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  to  open  debate  on  the 
House  floor. 

Since  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus  in  1974,  over  200.000  Greek 
Cypriots  live  as  refugees  in  their  own 
country;  another  2,000  are  listed  as 
missing  persons.  Turkish  military 
forces  continue  to  occupy  the  island  at 
an  enormous  cost  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey.  This  situation  Is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  any  solution  which  may 
otherwise  be  reached. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Repre- 
sentative to  Cyprus  has  been  conduct- 
ing Intercommunal  talks  between  the 
Greek  and  Turltlsh  Cypriots  for  sever- 
al years  In  an  effort  to  reach  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.  To  date,  little  or  no 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
solving  their  differences. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  administration 
has  failed  to  act  on,  or  even  to  take  se- 
riously, the  problems  that  still  exist  In 
a  divided  Cyprus.  Cutting  economic 
aid  to  Cyprus,  as  President  Reagan 
proposed,  ignores  the  real  needs  there 
and  certainly  Is  an  Insensitive  response 
to  the  concerns  of  Greelts,  Cypriots 
and  Greek-Americans  alike. 


Like  many  Items,  Cyprus  aid  has 
fallen  victim  to  the  budget  constraints 
of  the  Reagan  economic  program.  But 
I  believe  that  continuing  aid  is  essen- 
tial both  as  a  symbol  of  the  American 
commitment  to  a  viable  Cyprus  and  as 
a  substantive  contribution  to  continu- 
ing needs  there. 

With  an  administration  nearly  ob- 
sessed by  the  larger  East-West  strug- 
gle, and  with  intermittent  attention 
demanded  by  flash  points  as  diverse  as 
Central  America,  the  Falklands,  and 
the  Middle  East,  It  Is  easy  for  an  issue 
like  Cyprus  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  But 
it  must  not. 

This  special  order  will  send  a  clear 
message  to  both  Turkey  and  our  own 
administration— that  Cyprus  will  not 
and  cannot  be  forgotten.  A  settlement 
on  Cyprus  is  essential  to  their  humani- 
tarian and  economic  goals,  as  well  as 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 
Aegean.  I  remain  committed  to  work- 
ing for  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this 
tragic  problem.* 


"ISABELLE" 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Water  Development  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  "Isabelle," 
Intersecting  particle  accelerator 
project  at  Brookhaven  National  Labo- 
ratory. I  questioned  the  administra- 
tion's witness  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  plans  for  this 
project.  I  expressed  my  very  strong 
support  for  continued  fimdlng  for 
"Isabelle"  because  of  the  Importance 
of  this  Issue  to  our  continued  leader- 
ship In  high  energy  physics.  I  ask  that 
my  opening  statement  before  that  sub- 
committee be  printed  In  the  Record  so 
that  It  win  be  available  for  my  col- 
leagues' Information. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statemdo"  by  Senator  Alponsk  D'Abiato 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  your  cour- 
tesy in  allowing  me  to  be  present  here 
today.  I  am  here  to  call  attention  to  an  im- 
portant project,  one  which  I  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  support.  The  proj- 
ect is  "Isabelle."  the  intersecting  particle  ac- 
celerator now  under  construction  at  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory. 

I  strongly  request  that  $10  million  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  ""Isabelle" 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  in  excess  of  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory's  other  appro- 
priations for  high  energy  physics.  While  I 
recognize  that  $10  million  is  considerably 
below  the  level  required  for  rapid  comple- 
tion of  the  project.  I  also  recognize  that 
fiscal  restraint  is  necessary  in  light  of  the 
large  deficits  projected  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  allocation  of  $10  million,  however,  is 
needed  to  preserve  the  project's  momentum 
and  key  staffing  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
modest  progress  and  protect  the  Oovem- 
ment's  substantial  investment.  With  im- 
provements in  the  economy.  I  will  press  for 
full  funding  in  future  years  to  complete 
""Isabelle"  in  a  timely  and  economically  effi- 
cient manner. 

Last  year,  this  committee  explicitly  stated 
Its  strong  support  for  continued  progress  on 


"Isabelle."  Despite  that  expression  of 
intent,  the  administration  proposes  that  no 
funds  be  appropriated  for  "Isabelle"  this 
year,  and  that  the  construction  and  re- 
search already  done  be  used  to  support 
some  much  less  capable  scaled-down  acceler- 
ator which  has  not  yet  been  defined. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  it  is 
dedicated  to  a  three-laboratory  high  energy 
physics  program.  They  rightly  point  out 
that  Stanford,  Permllab.  and  Brookhaven 
provide  the  required  regional  support  for 
advanced  scientific  research  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  tools  and  approaches  to  problem  solv- 
ing required  to  keep  our  high  energy  phys- 
ics program  a  world  leader. 

To  make  that  three-laboratory  program  a 
reality,  all  three  facilities  must  have  the  re- 
search tools  they  need  to  probe  the  bound- 
aries of  human  knowledge.  Without  "Isa- 
belle," Brookhaven's  program  in  high 
energy  physics  will  lose  its  attractiveness  to 
physicists.  Over  time,  we  will  fall  back  to  a 
two-laboratory  program. 

Without  "Isabelle."  opportunities  for 
graduate  students  to  do  meaningful  new  re- 
search under  the  guidance  of  our  most 
senior  and  capable  scientists  will  be  serious- 
ly decreased.  Without  "Isabelle,"  we  run  the 
risk  of  abandoning  our  leadership  in  high 
energy  physics  to  foreign  countries.  With- 
out "Isabelle."  we  do  slow,  serious,  and  long- 
lasting  damage  to  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal communities  In  the  Northeastern  United 
SUtes. 

The  high  energy  physics  community  has 
continuously  reviewed  and  supported  the 
construction  of  this  colliding  beam  facility. 
Most  recently  the  High  Energy  Physics  Ad- 
visory Panel's  Subpanel  on  Long  Range 
Planning  for  the  U.S.  High  Energy  Physics 
Program,  stated  that  it  "strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  Isabelle  project  be  built  and 
completed  during  this  decade.  This  Invest- 
ment in  the  program  will  enable  the  U.S.  to 
maintain  an  active  and  healthy  high  energy 
physics  program  near  the  end  of  the  decade 
and  into  the  1990's." 

The  major  performance  goals  of  "Isa- 
belle," namely  Its  high  energy  and  high 
proton  currents  were  chosen  to  attain  a 
large  step  In  accelerator  and  physics  capa- 
bility. To  reach  these  goals  it  was  desirable 
to  employ  as  much  advanced  technology  as 
seemed  prudent  and  feasible.  In  particular, 
this  required  development  of  high  field  su- 
perconducting magnets  and  the  associated 
cryogenics.  Although  some  unanticipated 
difficulties  and  accompanying  delays  were 
encountered,  these  technical  problems  have 
essentially  been  solved.  The  other  technical 
components  of  the  accelerator  have  pro- 
gressed in  an  acceptable  and  normal  fash- 
Ion.  The  conventional  construction  has  pro- 
ceeded on-schedule,  on-cost,  and  is  70  per- 
cent complete. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  "Isabelle  "  will  be 
a  unique  and  powerful  research  facility,  on 
both  a  national  and  international  scale.  It 
will  enable  the  United  SUtes  to  maintain  its 
leadership  in  the  important  field  of  high 
energy  physics  for  many  years  to  come.  To 
this  end  I  again  quote  from  the  recent 
report:  "  'Isabelle'  is  the  largest  American 
high  energy  facility  construction  project 
during  the  1980's,  and  represents  a  major 
new  center  for  experimentation  in  the  U.S. 
beginning  around  1989.  As  a  dedicated  facili- 
ty. It  will  permit  a  diverse  broad-based  re- 
search program,  which  can  support  six 
major  experiments  simultaneously.  The  fa- 
cility is  unique  because  of  its  combination  of 
high  energy  and  high  luminosity.  Isabelle' 
has   high   potential   for   exploratory   work 


which  could  lead  to  discoveries  in  the  multi- 
hundred  million  electron  volt  mass  range. 
Further,  the  growth  potential  is  excellent. 
It  will  complement  facilities  that  are  likely 
to  exist  in  Europe  at  that  time  and  also  the 
other  facilities  in  the  U.S.  program." 

Historically  the  United  States  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  high  energy  research  due  to 
our  highly  developed  technology  and  our 
willingness  to  use  it  for  the  advancement  of 
scientific  knowledge.  This  results  not  only 
In  progress  in  pure  science  but  also  aids  the 
furtherance  of  technological  advancement 
through  spinoffs.  High  energy  physics,  to- 
gether with  the  space  program,  provided, 
for  example,  the  impetus  for  the  develop- 
ment of  small  computers  and  fast  mlcrocir- 
cuitry.  Other  medical  breakthroughs  such 
as  C.A.T.  scanning  have  resulted  from  the 
electronic  and  analysis  techniques  devel- 
oped for  high  energy  particle  detectors.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

While  industry  must  surely  take  the  lead- 
ership In  pursuing  applied  research,  only 
the  Government  can  provide  the  long  term 
direction  and  substantial  funding  which 
basic  research  requires.  Without  the 
breadth  provided  by  Government  involve- 
ment and  without  the  freedom  from  the 
mission  of  product  development,  basic  re- 
search will  ultimately  wither  and  die.  Our 
future  generations  will  be  left  without  a 
firm  scientific  foundation  upon  which  to 
buUd. 

In  order  not  to  lose  the  momentum  In  this 
important  project  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  U.S.  High  Energy  Physics  Program  of 
the  late  1980's  and  1990's  I  strongly  urge 
your  support  for  increased  construction 
funding  of  the  "Isabelle  "  project.* 


UBRARY  SERVICE  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  local  li- 
braries provide  an  Important  role  In 
serving  the  educational  needs  of 
almost  every  community  in  this  coun- 
try. They  supply  information  on  how 
to  bake  a  cake,  tune  a  car,  get  a  Job. 
For  millions  of  people  they  give  ready 
access  to  poetry,  literature,  and  histo- 
ry. 

Unfortunately,  access  to  Information 
through  local  libraries  is  threatened, 
not  only  through  budget  reductions 
but  through  an  unwarranted  Impound- 
ment of  funds.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  refused  to  re- 
lease the  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Library  Service  and  Con- 
struction Act  (l^CA)  causing  unneces- 
sary difficulties  for  State  and  local  li- 
braries. 

In  the  past,  the  LSCA  has  assisted 
States  in  extending  and  Improving  li- 
brary services  for  those  who  need 
them  most:  The  handicapped,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  elderly,  and  citizens 
who  speak  and  read  languages  other 
than  English.  Impoundment  of  funds 
has  caused  vital,  ongoing  progrrams  to 
be  cut  short.  Flfty-slx  percent  of 
LSCA  public  library  services  Involve 
long-term  programs  which  may  now  be 
terminated.  Budget  uncertainty  has 
made  long-term  planning  Impossible. 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  LSCA  was 
funded  at  $74.5  million  and  the  con- 
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tinulng  resolution  appropriates  $70.5 
million  for  the  act.  But  in  January  of 
this  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Eklu- 
catlon  Informed  State  libraries  that 
funding  would  be  based  on  the  OMB 
requested  level  of  $61.8  million— with 
some  programs  cut  as  much  as  33  per- 
cent from  the  continuing  resolution 
amount.  It  was  not  untU  February 
that  this  rescission  was  formally  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. It  has  not  yet  been  voted  by 
either  Chamber  but  it  Is  in  effect.  At 
this  time,  libraries  have  received  51 
percent  of  the  OMB  determined  level. 

The  situation  is  Intolerable:  To  li- 
brary administrators  in  their  effort  to 
plan  for  public  needs,  to  those  who  use 
the  Nations  libraries,  and  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  strongly  that  OMB 
action  in  this  matter  was  Inappropri- 
ate. 

The  Connecticut  SUte  Library 
Board  recently  passed  a  resolution  ar- 
ticulately sUting  the  need  for  library 
funding. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Rbsoldtion  on  Federal  Support  for  thi  Li- 
brary  Skrvicu   ahd   CoitsTRUcnoii   Act 

(L3CA) 

Where«s,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  establish,  support, 
and  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
Individuals  of  all  ages  through  the  promo- 
tion of  universal  library  and  Information 
services;  and 

Whereas,  the  national  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  program  now  In  effect 
has  extended  and  led  to  the  improvement  of 
public  and  state  library  programs  to  meet 
special  user  needs,  including  library  services 
for  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  Instl- 
tutlonalired.  functionally  illiterate,  to  per- 
sons with  limited  EInglish  language  skills 
and  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  and  to  encourage  and 
support  Interlibrary  cooperation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  acted  to  reduce 
the  1982  appropriation  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  to  eliminate  totally  appropriations 
for  1983,  and  now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State  Li- 
brary Board,  reaffirming  its  strong  belief  in 
the  importance  of  a  shared  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  along  with  the  State  and 
Local  Governments  In  the  support  of  library 
and  information  services  for  aU  citizens, 
urges  Congress  to  support  the  Congression- 
al appropriation  approved  for  this  current 
year  and  to  continue  its  support  in  1982/ 
1983  at  the  authorized  levels,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Librarian  cause 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  be  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Connecticut  E>elegation  In  Con- 
gress.* 


of  Lake  Erie,  and  during  its  early  years 
was  the  gateway  to  the  West,  linking 
the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  was  Incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1832.  Today  Buffalo  offers 
many  cultural  and  recreational  facili- 
ties to  serve  Its  citizens  and  visitors,  in- 
cluding a  great  number  of  public 
parks.  Buffalo  also  Is  home  to  a  wide 
variety  of  professional  sports  teams. 

Two  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  linked  to  Buffalo.  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  not  only  lived  in  Buffalo 
but  IS  buried  In  Forest  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery. President  McKinley  Is  honored 
by  the  beautiful  McKinley  monument 
located  in  the  center  of  Niagara 
Square. 

Buffalo's  many  manufacturing 
plants  offer  employment  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  metropolitan 
area  population,  resulting  In  many 
economic  benefits  for  the  city,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Buffalo  on 
this  memorable  occasion  and  wish  it 
every  success  in  the  future. 

Both  the  city  and  its  citizens  have 
been  an  asset  to  the  great  State  of 
New  York.* 


150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  recognize  the  150th  anniversary  of 
one  of  New  York's  most  accomplished 
cities.  This  city  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Niagara  River  at  the  eastern  end 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  SUBSI- 
DIZED EXPORT  CREDIT  FI- 
NANCING 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
livered to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Robert  Dole,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  a  request  that  he 
schedule  at  the  earliest  possible  time  a 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  at 
which  I  can  urge  the  committee  to  ap- 
prove a  resolution  for  a  study  of  the 
impact  upon  the  domestic  commuter 
aircraft  Industry  of  foreign  subsidized 
export  financing  under  section  332  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  study 
would  be  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (ITC). 
Yesterday,  the  Chairman  responded  to 
me  saying  he  would  shortly  schedule 
the  matter. 

When  this  country  decided  to  de- 
reg\ilate  Its  airlines,  the  service  of 
small  towns  and  cities  was  naturally 
put  at  peril,  since  major  trunklines 
were  then  free  to  drop  that  often  un- 
profitable service.  To  substitute  for  it. 
hopefully  at  a  more  efficient  level.- 
commuter  airlines  were  promoted, 
using  aircraft  which  would  be  efficient 
on  short  hauls  with  passenger  seating 
of  15  to  30  or  40  individuals.  An  addi- 
tional and  important  spinoff  of  com- 
muter aviation  development,  it  was 
hoped,  would  have  been  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  to  such  airlines  of  Ameri- 
can-made aircraft. 

I  believe  that  the  airlines  that  serve 
small  towns  and  cities  ought  to  be  able 
to  buy  the  most  efficient,  hardworking 
and  sensible  airplanes  for  their  needs 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  manufactured 
here  or  abroad.  But  it  is  increasingly 


clear  that  other  governments  compete 
against  the  United  States  in  commuter 
aircraft  with  government-subsidized 
export  financing.  Simultaneously,  do- 
mestic small  aircraft  makers  are  suf- 
fering tough  times.  At  least  one  such 
domestic  producer,  the  Pairchild 
Swearingen  Co.  of  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
is  laying  off  workers  who  produce  the 
Fairchlld  Swearingen  comjietltor  in 
the  commuter  aircraft  business. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  sales 
of  commuter  aircraft  are  moving 
toward  foreign  manufactured  articles; 
what  portion  of  those  articles  are 
manufactured  abroad  or  In  the  United 
States;  whether  those  articles  benefit 
from  export  credit  financing  that  is 
subsidized  by  foreign  governments, 
and  If  a  causal  connection  exists  be- 
tween whatever  subsidized  financing 
exists  and  lost  sales  of  American  pro- 
ducers. 

This  Information  will,  I  believe,  be 
useful  in  deciding  what  position  the 
United  States  should  take  In  the  con- 
tinuing International  discussions  of 
the  existing  but  somewhat  shopworn 
International  arrangement  on  export 
credit  subsidies,  as  well  as  perhaps 
providing  a  basis  on  which  U.S.  nego- 
tiators can  broaden  membership  in 
these  arrangements  to  newly-industri- 
alized countries,  such  as  Brazil,  that 
are  becoming  important  competitors. 

Finally,  such  a  study  may  be  helpful 
to  domestic  companies  which  feel  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  subsidized 
export  financing,  although  the  burden 
will  remain  on  those  firms  to  exercise 
their  rights  and  prove  their  cases 
under  the  U.S.  countervailing  duty  law 
if  they  feel  the  results  of  the  study  are 
indicative  of  a  substantial  economic 
problem. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  Chairman  Dole  will 
schedule  a  markup  of  my  proposed 
committee  request  to  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Conunission  at  the  earliest 
time.* 
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SUBSEQUENT  PRINTING  OF  CER- 
TAIN AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  submitted  three  amendments  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3112)  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of  certain 
provisions,  and  for  other  purposes.  In 
my  statement  yesterday  I  summarized 
the  provisions  in  the  amendments  and 
I  explained  why  these  amendments 
would  improve  H.R.  3112.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, inadvertently  these  amendments 
were  not  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
sunendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


AMEITDMElfT  NO.  1376 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  through  line  9  on  page  8  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  That  section  4(a) 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'seventeen"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-seven";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven- 
teen". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(l)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  such  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  a  declaratory  Judgment 
shall  issue  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-seven  year  period  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  or  the  seven- 
teen-year period  referred  to  in  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  respect  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  if  the  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  shows  that  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  action 
and  during  the  pendency  of  such  action  the 
State  or  political  subdivision,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  not  engaged  in  violations  of  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  discrimination 
in  voting  on  account  of  race  or  color,  or  in 
contravention  of  the  guarantees  of  subsec- 
tion (fM2),  other  than  violations  which  were 
trivial,  promptly  corrected,  and  not  repeat- 
ed. 

(3)  by  inserting  "(3)"  before  "An  action" 
in  such  section; 

(4)  by  inserting  "(4)"  before  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  4(a)  that  begins  with  "If 
the  Attorney  General":  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "(5)"  before  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  4(a)  that  begins  with 
"If  the  Attorney  General". 

AMKIfDIfKNT  No.  1377 

On  page  9,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an  appropriate  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection)"  after  "accord- 
ance". 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
such  section  "the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia '  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'an  appropriate 
United  SUtes  district  court"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  the  last  sentence  of 
such  section  "(except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection)"  after  "accordance". 

(c)  Section  14  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  of 
1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  appropri- 
ate district  court"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  "the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  district  court"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  from  subsection  (d) 
"the  District  of  Columbia"  the  second  time 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
district  in  which  such  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  has  been  brought";  and 


(4)  by  strllUng  out  from  subsection  (d) 
"the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" the  second  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  district  court". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  on  Augmt  6,  1982. 

On  page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  5"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6". 

Amendment  No.  1378 

On  Page  8.  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
the  section  designation,  and  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "1972, "  in  such  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
chief  legal  officer  or  other  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  such  SUte  or  subdivision  shall 
submit  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  to  the  At- 
torney General.  Such  qualification,  prereq- 
uisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure  may 
be  enforced  sixty  days  after  submission  to 
the  Attorney  General  unless  an  objection 
has  been  Interposed  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. If  the  Attorney  General  interposes  an 
objection,  then  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
may  not  be  enforced  for  an  additional 
ninety  days  unless  the  Attorney  General 
withdraws  the  objection.  If  during  the  addi- 
tional ninety-day  period  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral institutes  an  action  in  an  appropriate 
United  SUtes  district  court  for  a  declarato- 
ry Judgment  that  such  qualification,  prereq- 
uisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure  has 
the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(fK2),  then 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  may  not  be  enforced 
until  the  United  SUtes  district  court  enters 
final  Judgment  denying  relief  or  until  the 
Attorney  General  withdraws  the  action  for 
declaratory  Judgment,  or  otherwise  with- 
draws the  objection  that  had  been  Inter- 
posed. Such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  may  be  en- 
forced at  any  time  thereafter.  Any  action 
under  this  section  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  Judges  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  and  any 
appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"(bKl)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  (or  in  his  absence,  the 
acting  chief  Judge)  in  which  the  case  is 
pending  immediately  to  designate  a  panel  of 
three  Judges  to  hear  and  determine  the 
case. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be 
in  every  way  expedited.". 

On  page  8.  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec.  3. "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4.". 

On  page  8.  line  21.  strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5.". 

On  page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  5."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6.".» 


CRISIS  ON  CYPRUS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
himian  and  political  tragedy  of  Cyprus 
has  been  crowded  off  the  pages  of  our 
newspapers  by  newer  problems  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  tragedy— and  the 


injustice— of  the  Cypriot  people  con- 
tiiiues  since  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
that  island  in  1974. 

So  I  an  pleased  to  join  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)— as  well  as  Congress- 
men Gus  Yatron  and  William  Broom- 
field  who  have  today  taken  a  special 
order  in  the  House— to  call  for  a  peac- 
ful  settlement  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
which  continues  to  fester. 

Eight  years  after  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion, little  has  changed  on  Cyprus 
since  I  issued  a  report  on  it.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees, in  1975  and,  again,  in  1976.  Then, 
as  now.  Csrprus  remains  divided  and 
militarily  occupied.  The  plight  of  the 
refugees,  and  their  right  to  return 
home,  remains  unfulfilled.  The  miss- 
ing are  still  unaccounted,  and  the  dis- 
possessed are  still  without  compensa- 
tion. Worse  still,  there  has  been  no 
real  progress  toward  an  honorable  and 
just  resolution  of  the  human  and  po- 
litical tragedy  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations 
of  our  report  In  1976  are  still  relevant 
today,  especially  the  call  for  the  full 
restoration  of  the  Independence,  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  pledge  of  continued 
American  humanitarian  assistance.  I 
ask  that  the  recommendations  from 
this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  reconunendations  follow: 

[From  "Crisis  on  Cyprus  1976:  Crucial  Year 
for  Peace"  a  sUff  report  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Subconunittee  To  Investigate 
Problems  Connected  With  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  Jan.  19. 1976] 

Recommendations 

1.  the  CYPRUS  PRIORITY  IN  REPAIRING  U.S. 
RELATIONS  WITH  GREECE  AND  TTTRKEY 

Whether  American  dlplomaU  like  it  or 
not,  real  progress  toward  an  honorable  and 
Just  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  problem  is  cru- 
cial In  repairing  our  traditionally  good  rela- 
tions with  the  people  and  governments  of 
both  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  In  sUbilizing 
our  security  Interests  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  illusory  to  assume  that  these 
relations  can  be  fully  repaired  and  our  inter- 
ests fully  sUblllzed  without  real  progress  on 
Cyprus. 

Moreover,  the  routine  promises  of 
progress  in  the  past  have  brought  little  com- 
fort to  the  refugees  and  distressed  people  on 
Cyprus.  Their  plight  remains  unchanged. 

1976  must  finally  bring  a  new  priority  to 
the  Cyprus  problem  in  American  diplomacy 
and  a  new  determination  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  facUiUte  real  progress  In  normaliz- 
ing the  lives  of  the  Cypriot  people.  As  the 
President  reported  to  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1974:  any  further  delay  "in  resuming 
the  inter-communal  talks  will  harden  atti- 
tudes and  make  future  progress  more  diffi- 
cult." 

The  Imperative  for  American  diplomacy 
has  rarely  been  more  clear,  and,  if  we  fall  to 
act,  so  too  are  the  dangers  of  new  conflict 
on  Cyprus  and  the  threat  of  further  ero- 
sions in  our  relations  and  interesU  In  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 
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3.    RXSTORATION    OP   TRX    FULL    INOCPEMDENCE. 

sovRXiGimr  Aifo  TntRiroRiAL  nmcRrrY  op 

CYPRUS 

Despite  the  stubborn  occupation  of  North- 
em  Cyprus  by  Turkish  forces,  the  de  facto 
partition  of  the  Island,  and  the  pronounced 
drift  toward  the  creation  of  a  quasi-state  in 
the  occupied  areas,  the  restoration  of  the 
lull  independence,  sovereignty,  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  Cyprus  must  be  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  American  policy  and  di- 
plomacy. 

No  other  goal  better  satisfies  Justice  or 
the  bringing  of  peace  and  relief  to  the  un- 
happy people  of  Cyprus— both  Cypriot- 
Oreeks  and  Cypriot-Turks. 

As  noted  In  this  report,  there  have  been 
recent  reaffirmations  of  this  cardinal  point 
by  President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger.  This  is  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment, and  fully  reflects  numerous  United 
Nations  resolutions  since  lt)74,  including  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
20,  1975. 

3.  OPPOSITION  TO  A  OTflLATSRAL  DSCLAKATION 
OP  INDKPKirDnfCK  BY  THE  CYPRIOT-TURKISH 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Cypriot-Turkish  leadership  threatens 
to  declare  the  Turkish-occupied  area  of 
Cyprus  as  an  independent,  sovereign  state. 

Given  its  record  of  fulfilling  other  threats 
over  the  past  eighteen  months— including 
the  creation  of  the  Turkish  Federated  State 
of  Cyprus  in  February  1975— the  reckless 
threat  of  a  Unilateral  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence must  be  taken  with  some  degree 
of  seriousness. 

A  Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence 
would  clearly  violate  the  publicly  stated 
policy  of  Ankara  and  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Cypriot  people.  It 
would  also  threaten  needless  violence  and 
conflict,  and  would  enormously  complicate 
any  subsequent  efforts  to  reunify  the  island. 

The  United  States  should  make  clear, 
now.  that  it  will  not  recognize  a  Unilateral 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Cypri- 
ot-Turkish leadership,  and  will  actively 
oppose  its  recognition  by  other  nations.  Dip- 
lomatic efforts  must  be  made  to  dissuade 
the  Cypriot-Turkish  leadership  from  pursu- 
ing such  a  policy  and  Ankara  from  encour- 
aging or  condoning  it. 

4.  STTPPORT  POR  IKPUaCKNTTNC  INTKR-COIOCX;- 
NAL  AGREEMZNTS  AND  THE  RESDKPTION  OP 
INTER-COKinTMAL  TALKS 

The  United  SUtes.  in  concert  with  others, 
must  use  its  influence  and  good  offices  with 
turkey  to  persuade  Ankara  to  give  ita  full 
and  active  support  to  the  implementing  of 
inter-communal  agreements  and  the  re- 
sumption of  inter-communa'  talks  under 
U.N.  auspices. 

In  good  faith  the  Cypriot-Greek  leader- 
ship, the  Government  of  Cyprus,  has  negoti- 
ated with  the  Cypriot-Turkish  leadership 
over  the  resolution  of  inter-communal  prob- 
lems and  the  future  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus  is  prepared  for  an  early 
resumption  of  these  negotiations  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  for  the 
Cypriot-Turkish  leadership  and  the  Govern- 
ment In  Ankara.  For  one  thing,  the  Cypriot- 
Turkish  leadership  has  flagrantly  violated 
last  August's  inter-communal  agreement  on 
the  treatment,  protection,  movement  and 
normalizing  of  life  among  both  Cypriot- 
Greeks  and  Cypriot-Turks. 

The  agreement,  concluded  in  Vienna 
under  UN  auspices,  in  part  provided  for  the 
free  movement  to  the  occupied  areas  of 
Cypriot-Turks  residing  in  Government  con- 


trolled areas,  and  for  the  protecting  and 
normalizing  of  life  among  Cypriot-Greeks 
remaining  in  the  occupied  areas. 

The  Government  of  Cyprus  scrupulously 
carried  out  Its  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
today  all  but  a  handful  of  Cypriot-Turks 
now  live  In  the  occupied  areas.  But  the  con- 
dition of  Cypriot-Oreeks  remaining  in  the 
occupied  areas  has  steadily  deteriorated, 
and  the  Cypriot-Turkish  leadership  has  de- 
clared the  agreement  null  and  void. 

The  situation  not  only  calls  into  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  Cypriot-Turkish  lead- 
ership in  negotiating  the  agreement,  but 
also  raises  troubling  questions  over  Ankara's 
Intent  on  Cyprus. 

The  obstructionist  attitudes  and  actions 
displayed  by  the  Cypriot-Turkish  leadership 
toward  the  Implementation  of  s()me  past 
agreements  and  understandings  with  the 
Cyprus  Government— and  toward  the  early 
resumption  of  interconununal  talks— must 
not  be  permitted  to  prolong  the  Cyprus 
problem  and  further  aggravate  America's 
and  other  nations'  Interests  and  relations  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Turkey,  as  the  occupying  power  In  north- 
em  Cyprus,  clearly  has  some  Influence  over 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  Cypriot- 
Turldsh  leadership.  Ankara  should  move 
firmly  and  expeditiously  to  promote  the 
Cypriot-Turkish  leadership's  implementa- 
tion of  solemn  agreements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  concerning  Cypriot-Greeks 
in  the  occupied  areas,  and  to  promote  as 
well  the  very  early  resumption  of  the  inter- 
communal  talks  under  U.N.  auspices  and 
meaningful  progress  toward  a  Just  and  hon- 
orable resolution  of  the  C>'prus  problem. 

The  United  States  Government  will  hope- 
fully give  some  better  evidence  that  It  is  se- 
riously working  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

5.  imCKDIATK  WTTRDRAWALS  OP  TUKKISH 
PORCIS 

The  heavy  presence  of  TurUsh  forces  on 
Cyprus,  and  other  factors  associated  with 
Turkey's  consolidation  of  its  position  in  the 
occupied  areas  of  the  island,  is  impeding 
meaningful  Inter-Communal  negotiations 
and  a  resolution  of  the  Cypnis  problem. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Declaration  of 
July  30,  1974— agreed  to  by  Greece  and 
Turkey— and  the  numerous  United  Nations 
resolutions  on  Cyprus.  Turkey  should  imme- 
diately begin  the  withdrawal  of  substantial 
numbers  of  Its  occupational  forces  on  the 
Island. 

No  viable  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
or  lasting  peace  Is  possible  without  the 
timely  and  phased  withdrawal  of  Turkish 
occuption  forces  and  armaments.  Especially 
now.  at  this  crucial  Juncture  of  the  Cyprus 
problem.  Ankara  should  begin  this  with- 
drawal process— as  a  gesture  of  goodwill  to 
the  people  of  Cyprus  and  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith  In  meaningful  progress  at  a  new  round 
of  Inter-communal  talks  under  U.N.  auspic- 
es. 

«.  A  BASIC  principle:  the  RETXTRN  op  REFUGEES 
TO  THEIR  HOMES 

The  plight  and  fate  of  the  Cypriot-Greek 
refugees— who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  and  deprived  of  their  livelihoods 
during  the  Turkish  invasion  of  1974— re- 
mains central  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  Issue.  A  viable  and  Just  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  problem  will  not  be  found  unless 
and  until  the  basic  principle  of  the  right  of 
refugees  to  return  to  their  lands  and  homes, 
or  to  be  fully  compensated  for  their  losses, 
is  recognized  by  all  parties  concerned. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  issue 
of    Cypriot-Greek    refugees    returning    to 


their  homes  has  been  Increasingly  compli- 
cated by  events  on  the  Island,  such  as  the 
mass  movement  of  virtually  all  Cypriot- 
Turks,  who  resided  in  Government-con- 
trolled territory,  to  the  occupied  areas  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Island.  Most  of 
these  Cypriot-Turks  have  moved  into 
houses  belonging  to  Cypriot-Greek  families 
who  are  now  refugees  In  the  south. 

The  return  of  refugees  to  their  homes  is 
further  complicated  by  the  "colonization" 
of  the  occupied  areas  by  mainland  Turks 
transported  from  Turkey,  or  by  third  coun- 
try nationals,  such  as  Pakistani  laborers. 
This  continuing  population  movement  from 
mainland  Turkey  threatens  to  alter  dra- 
matically the  demographic  patterns  of 
Cyprus.  Regrettably,  the  United  States  and 
others  have  been  remiss  in  failing  to  speak 
out  strongly  against  this  apparent  "coloni- 
zation "  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government 
in  Ankara. 

However,  despite  such  developments,  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  return  of  Cypri- 
ot-Greek refugees  to  their  homes  must  be 
reaffirmed,  as  well  as  the  corollary  principle 
of  full  and  generous  compensation  for  those 
who  do  not  return  home.  These  principles 
are  central  to  any  meaningful  negotiations 
of  the  Cyprus  question,  and  the  United 
States  must  give  them  fuU  support. 

T.  RELIEF,  rehabilitation  AND  RECOVERY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  CYPRUS 

The  United  States  must  generously  sup- 
port international  efforts  to  help  meet 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recovery  needs  on 
Cyprus. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  the  United 
States  has  responded  commendably  to  Inter- 
national humanitarian  appeals  from  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  And  the  recently  enacted 
International  Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  includes  an  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  Chairman  of  the  Refugee  Sub- 
committee, authorizing  an  additional 
$30,000,000  for  humanitarian  purposes  on 
Cyprus. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  requests  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  by  Cypriot  authori- 
ties have  increasingly  shifted  from  the  gen- 
eral relief  to  the  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
areas.  Special  emphasis  Is  being  put  on 
measures  and  proposals  to  assist  displaced 
and  needy  persons  in  regaining  a  degree  of 
economic  self-sufficiency.  The  shattering 
effect  the  Turkish  invasion  and  occupation 
have  had  on  the  economy  of  Cyprus  Is  well 
documented,  and  so  too  are  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  recovery  needs  of  the  people  and 
government  of  Cyprus. 

U.S.  funds  allocated  to  Cyprus  should  be 
on  a  grant  basis,  preferably  through  inter- 
national channels,  and  their  use  should  be 
flexible  and  reflect  the  changing  patterns  of 
need  on  the  island. 

The  Ford  Administration's  new  policy  of 
linking  the  allocation  of  foreign  assistance 
funds  to  national  actions  and  voting  pat- 
terns at  the  U.N.  is  disturbing,  and  should 
in  no  way  affect  the  allocation  of  needed 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  and 
Government  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  echo  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
that  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict  is  crucial  not  only  for 
the  people  of  Cyprtis,  but  also  for  the 
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long-term    stabUity    of    the    Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

It  is  also  important  to  all  nations 
and  peoples  who  value  the  rule  of 
law— international  law  against  unilat- 
eral military  action  and  the  violent  in- 
vasion of  one  nation  against  another.* 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  small 
businesses  have  always  played  a  major 
role  in  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  organizations 
have  provided  many  jobs  in  our  State, 
as  well  as  a  tremendous  impetus  for 
economic  development.  Because  of 
their  small  size,  however,  these  busi- 
nesses, and  in  many  cases,  self-em- 
ployed individuals,  are  not  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  many  problems 
they  face.  Not  only  do  they  lack  the 
equipment  and  staff  of  large  corpora- 
tions, but  they  also  do  not  have  the 
money  to  acquire  outside  professional 
assistance. 

Fortunately,  these  problems  can  be 
dealt  with. 

For  their  efforts  in  trying  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  faced  by  small 
businesses,  I  commend  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Chamber  of  Commerce.  Their  es- 
tablishment of  the  Pennsylvania 
Small  Business  Advocacy  Council, 
PASBAC,  has  been  a  great  step  in 
helping  these  businesses  to  more  effec- 
tively cope  with  the  problems  they 
face.  The  council  utilizes  both  volun- 
tary and  professional  staff  to  provide 
workshops,  seminars,  and  other  infor- 
mation to  its  members. 

I  support  this  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
small  business  conununity.  Its  success 
will  be  an  excellent  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.* 


KEEP  EMERGENCY  FEED 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recently  made  known 
its  intention  to  eliminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  emergency  feed 
program.  This  program  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  thousands  of  farmers 
since  its  inception  in  1978,  and  should 
not  be  done  away  with. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe  farm 
depression  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930's,  and  this  is  no  time  to  cut 
this  emergency  aid. 

A  respected  Nashville  newspaper, 
the  Tennessean,  expressed  similar  sen- 
timents recently  on  its  editorial  page.  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Keep  Emergency  Feed  Program 

The  Reagan  administration's  elimination 
of  an  emergency  feed  program  for  farmers 
could  mean  the  difference  between. survival 
and  bankruptcy  for  some  Tennessee  farmers 
already  hard-pressed  by  falling  prices  and 
high  operating  costs. 


Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block  told 
a  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  last 
week  the  program  probably  will  not  be  re- 
newed, declaring  it  had  not  been  very  popu- 
lar with  farmers. 

However,  Sen.  Jim  Sasser,  D-Tenn.,  re- 
sponded that  the  program,  which  helped 
farmers  feed  their  livestock  after  droughts 
in  1977  and  1980,  had  been  quite  popular 
with  farmers  in  this  sUte.  He  said  1.900 
Tennessee  farmers  received  benefits  of  $2.4 
million  in  1977  and  another  4.744  farmers 
got  $8.8  million  in  1980. 

The  program  provided  that  eligible  farm- 
ers could  be  reimbursed  up  to  50%  of  the 
cost  of  buying  feed  when  their  crops  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  floods,  drought, 
storms  and  other  natural  causes.  Last  year 
136,721  farmers  nationwide  received  $328.5 
million  In  emergency  aid  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  help  Tennessee  farmers  received 
under  the  program  probably  is  the  reason 
some  of  them  are  still  in  business  producing 
crops  and  livestock.  Farm  profits— especially 
those  of  small  family  farmers  representative 
of  this  state— have  been  falling  off  during 
the  current  recession.  Mortgage  foreclosures 
on  Tennessee  farmers  have  climbed  rapidly. 

A  severe  drought  or  other  natural  disaster 
at  this  time  could  be  devastating  to  many 
Tennessee  farmers  if  they  did  not  have 
access  to  emergency  aid.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  is  mlniscule  in  terms  of  gov- 
ernment spending  for  other  purposes.  Yet 
the  good  it  does  could  be  enormous. 

Cutting  off  such  aid  and  forcing  fanners 
into  bankruptcy  would  be  practicing  false 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
The  emergency  feed  program  should  remain 
in  effect  and  Tennessee's  representatives  in 
Congress  should  use  their  influence  to  see 
that  it  is.« 


LEAVE  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
REDUCTION  IN  PLACE 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  BCr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
individual  income  tax  reductions  es- 
tablished in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  recently  that 
part  of  the  1982  or  1983  reduction 
should  be  deleted  or  modified  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  and  any  other  pro- 
posal that  would  further  burden  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  American  people  delivered  a 
clear  mandate  to  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber 1980:  cut  taxes,  reduce  the  size  of 
the  Government,  and  return  control  to 
the  people.  Last  year  we  set  out  on  a 
clear  and  steady  course  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  October  1,  1981,  marked  the 
start  of  a  begiimlng  that  Congress  or- 
chestrated months  ago,  a  start  with  in- 
disputable direction  and  long-term 
prospects  of  economic  reemergence. 
Now,  before  the  program  is  completely 
in  place,  threats  surface  dally  that  the 
tax  cut  was  excessive  and  should  be  re- 
pealed in  an  unfair  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget. 

I  would  like  to  share  several  essays 
with  my  colleagues  concerning  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  reduction  provi- 
sion. While  I  have  differences  with 


some  of  these  opinions,  I  do  agree  with 
the  major  thrust  of  them. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr., 
states  that  the  Federal  budget  grows 
more  obese  every  day.  Mr.  Tyrrell  goes 
further  and  states  the  obvious:  that  it 
is  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
and  the  swelling  entitlements  that  are 
the  problems  we  need  to  address  now. 
In  the  past  two  decades  the  expense  of 
the  Government  has  skyrocketed 
without  any  plans  from  Congress,  as 
the  responsible  party,  to  bring  about 
control.  During  these  two  decades  our 
best  answer  to  these  skyrocketing  ex- 
penses has  been  to  raise  taxes;  a  poor 
solution  that  has  not  worked  before 
and  will  not  work  now. 

There  are  three  ways  to  get  a  deficit 
under  control.  One  is  to  raise  taxes, 
another  is  to  cut  spending,  and  the 
most  beneficial  way  is  to  promote  eco- 
nomic productivity.  Raising  taxes  is  a 
short-term  answer  that  further  magni- 
fies a  long-term  problem  that  we  need 
to  address  now.  We  owe  the  American 
people  more  of  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit  that  an  initially  painless  stroke 
of  a  pen  that  inceases  revenue  and  mo- 
mentarily takes  the  pressure  off  of  us 
in  Congress  and  onto  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayer.  By  cutting  taxes  and  reduc- 
ing the  burden  of  Government  we  en- 
courage economic  productivity. 

As  we  all  know,  we  are  now  past  the 
April  15  deadline  and  many  people  are 
comparing  this  year's  return  to  last 
year's  only  to  find  out  that  with  the 
tax  reduction  and  with  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  income  their  net  disposable 
income  has  decreased  during  this  year. 
It  is  very  apparent  that  we  have  not 
yet  realized  the  the  full  benefits  of  the 
individual  income  tax  cuts  and  threats 
are  becoming  more  and  more  common 
to  eliminate  them. 

The  next  tax  cut  scheduled  for  July 
of  this  year  is  to  be  at  a  10-percent 
annual  rate  making  its  effective  rate  a 
meager  5  percent.  Last  October's  re- 
duction of  5  percent  amounted  to  an 
even  more  minute  sum  of  1.25  percent, 
which  for  the  most  people  did  not 
cover  the  increase  in  social  security 
taxes.  Figures  like  these  make  me 
think  that  we  should  increase  the  tax 
cut,  not  attempt  to  eliminate  it. 

In  another  editorial  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Paul  Craig  Roberts 
correctly  states  that  the  individual 
income  tax  reduction  raises  peoples 
cash  flow  on  their  existing  income 
levels  and  allows  them  to  retain  a 
larger  part  of  their  income  gains.  This 
Is  precisely  the  economic  stimulus  that 
the  economy  needs;  added  incentive  to 
save  and  invest.  Raising  taxes  now 
takes  away  these  favorable  incentives 
that  were  established  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  George 
Gilder  takes  this  argument  further 
and  states  that  the  Individual  Income 
tax  cuts  are  so  small  that  the  full  ben- 
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efits  to  the  economy  are  being  de- 
layed. Delaying  the  tax  cuts  any  fur- 
ther will  only  compound  the  problem. 

The  goal  we  set  last  year  was  not 
easy  but  we  must  not  change  course 
now.  The  current  economic  crisis  de- 
mands something  more  substantial 
than  a  superficial  effort.  The  econom- 
ic policies  we  have  been  following  for 
the  past  20  years  have  not  worked.  We 
have  set  in  place  part  of  an  economic 
program  for  recovery.  We  must  not 
lose  our  nerve  and  back  away  from  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  past 
year,  and  we  cannot  back  away  from 
the  challenge  we  now  face.  The  chal- 
lenge today  is  to  have  the  political 
courage  to  administer  further  cuts  in 
inefficient  agencies  and  to  restrict 
many  social  welfare  programs  which 
shower  benefits  to  the  non-needy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  essays  I 
have  included  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  essays  follow: 

Am  Obksc  Budcr 
(By  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell.  Jr.) 

Even  with  the  Reagan  budget  cuts,  the 
federal  budget  \a  larger  this  year  than  last. 
That  is  true  also  of  expenditures  for  the 
poor,  with  the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
at  $239.2  blUlon  and  for  1982  at  $263.6  bU- 
lion.  Even  with  the  Reagan  tax  cuts,  we  are 
all  paying  more  taxes  this  year— $20  billion. 
Either  out  of  stupidity  or  out  of  willfulness, 
multitudes  of  our  pols  are  making  the  eco- 
nomic debate  seem  more  complicated  than 
it  is.  The  exquisite  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  federal  budget  grows  more  obese 
every  day.  and  while  the  honorable  gentle- 
men on  Capitol  Hill  solemnize  over  the 
grave  deficits  and  the  heartless  budget  cuts, 
only  the  president  and  a  handful  of  stal- 
warts are  taking  action  to  restrain  the  beast 
and  to  return  vigor  to  the  economy  that  sus- 
tains us  all. 

You  might  recall  that  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration  the  president  asked  for  a 
$695.5  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1983.  Now. 
despite  the  president's  fabled  niggardliness, 
that  $695.5  billion  budget  has  increased  to 
$722  billion,  and  the  deficit  has  grown  from 
an  estimated  $45  billion  to  an  estimated 
$109  billion.  Why  does  it  grow  even  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Great  Miser  in  the  White 
House? 

It  grows  because  of  interest  on  that  na- 
tional debt  that  the  solons  have  been  so 
blissfully  amassing  for  over  two  decades.  It 
grows  because  of  the  entitlement  programs 
of  our  milch-cow  state,  programs  devised  so 
recklessly  that  they  can  increase  whether 
there  are  funds  available  or  not.  and  wheth- 
er taxpayers  have  approved  or  not.  Then 
too.  the  budget  grows  because  so  very  few  of 
our  modem-day  Alexander  Hamiltons  are 
able  to  say  no  to  lobbyists  with  outstretched 
palms.  With  all  these  leeches  on  the  budget, 
does  anyone  really  believe  that  the  presi- 
dent's tax  cuts  are  to  blame  for  that  huge 
deficit?  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  is  estimating  that 
80  percent  of  OMB's  projected  deficits  will 
result  from  economic  slowdown,  causing  tax 
revenues  to  drop  and  entitlement  costs  to 
rise. 

Suzanne  Garment,  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal's indefatlgably  fruitful  spy  in  Washing- 
ton, put  it  Just  so  when  she  observed  that 
the  republic's  politics  suffer  from  "a  failure 
of  responsibility.  •  particularly  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Think  of  such  f-vbled  conserv- 


atives as  the  Hon.  Jesse  Helms  and  the  Hon. 
Howard  Baker  pleading  for  economics  in 
government  and  blandly  greasing  the  skids 
for  farm  subsidies  and  giant  wateirways 
projects.  Think  of  such  extravagant  Demo- 
crats as  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss  setting  off 
}  -ens  over  last  week's  estimated  budget  def- 
icit of  $109  billion.  For  two  decades,  these 
spendthrifts  have  Jeered  and  hooted  at  any 
sourpuss  imwllllng  to  go  along  with  their 
red  ink.  ballooning  budgets,  higher  taxes 
and  higher  inflation. 

And  dwell  on  the  blubbering  of  such  art- 
ists as  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young. 
"There  Is  no  safety  net.  It's  been  ripped  to 
shreds."  Half  of  our  federal  budget  goes  to 
pay  for  that  safety  net.  In  1979,  George 
Gilder  tells  us.  the  average  welfare  family 
of  four  received  almost  $18,000  worth  of 
subsidies,  making  the  Inducements  of*wel- 
fare  a  leading  cause  of  American  "poverty" 
and  all  the  problems  that  go  with  it.  In  the 
1950s,  only  one-fifth  of  our  budget  went 
toward  such  prognuns.  How  Is  it  that  with 
this  enormous  Increase  in  social  spending 
things  are  now  so  desperate  for  the  poor? 

Moreover,  what  would  all  the  grumblers 
have  us  do  as  an  alternative  to  the  presi- 
dent's modest  cuts?  If  they  are  opposed  to 
deficits  and  to  budget  cuts,  what  is  their  al- 
ternative? They  believe  that  the  taxpayer 
must  pay  more!  Some  will  say  that  the  mili- 
tary must  get  less,  but  at  the  rate  our 
budget  fattens  that  economy  would  matter 
little.  Of  course,  thanks  to  bracket  creep 
and  to  Increases  In  the  Social  Security  tax, 
even  with  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  we  are 
paying  more.  Just  how  much  more  do  the 
honorable  gentlemen  believe  we  should  pay? 
Their  government  agencies— federal,  local 
and  state— now  slurp  up  some  40  percent  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  In  listening  to  their 
lamentations  over  how  little  money  is  avail- 
able today  for  government  good  works,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  pols  are  not  satis- 
fied with  40  percent.  They  want  still  more 
of  our  payroll  checks. 

That  is  the  nub  of  their  rancorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reagan  cuts.  We  have  reached 
that  point  in  our  history  when  the  expense 
of  government,  thanks  to  the  imprudence  of 
legislators,  has  simply  blasted  through  the 
roof.  It  Is  heading  for  the  moon,  and  the 
pols'  only  response  is  to  cavil  and  to  strut 
and  to  raise  our  taxes. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  25. 

1982] 

Whoss  Ecohomics  Rbaixy  Hilps  thk  Poor? 

(By  George  OUder) 

The  gapologlsts  are  at  It  again,  attempting 
to  foster  class  war.  Raising  continual  alarms 
about  "the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,"  speculating  on  TV  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  sunmier  riots  against  Reaganomlcs, 
flaimtlng  absurd  statistics  on  Income  distri- 
bution. The  gapologlsts  seek  to  envenom  the 
fnjstratlons  of  the  poor,  while  proposing 
programs  that  would  make  their  problems 
worse. 

This  time  the  source  of  the  venom  Is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO),  the 
supposedly  non-partisan  agency  headed  by 
liberal  economist  Alice  Rlvlin.  Its  conclu- 
sion, trumpeted  by  the  media,  is  that  the 
administration's  tax  and  budget  cuts  will 
(you  guessed  it)  widen  the  gap  between  the 
upper  income  groups  and  the  poor. 

This  report,  instigated  by  Sen.  Ernest  Hol- 
lings  of  South  Carolina  and  Rep.  James  R. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  Democrats 
on  the  Senate  and  House  Budget  commit- 
tees, lends  momentum  to  the  drive  to  depict 
the  Reagan  budgetary  proposals  as  an  as- 


sault on  the  "neediest"  Americans  and  a  bo- 
nanza for  the  "greediest." 

Enhancing  the  effect  of  these  charges  has 
been  the  Incoherence  of  the  Republicsin  re- 
sponse and  the  utter  unwillingness  of  the 
media  to  come  to  terms  with  supply-side 
theory.  The  predictable  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  very  policies  that  have  been 
destroying  the  Jobs,  lives  and  families  of  the 
poorest  Americans  for  some  20  years. 

WELTARK  DESTROYS  BREADWIIfNER 

These  redistributional  schemes,  by  erod- 
ing the  incentive  to  work,  save  or  support 
families,  have  created  In  our  Inner  cities  a 
tragic  wreckage  of  demoralization,  rage,  un- 
employment and  crime  and  have  left  more 
than  half  of  black  children  without  a  father 
in  the  home.  When  welfare  destroys  the 
breadwlruier  role  of  the  fathers  by  offering 
a  package  of  benefits  more  than  double  the 
minimum  wage,  the  liberal  answer  is  to  take 
the  mothers  out  of  the  home  as  well  by 
giving  them  government  Jobs  and  day  care 
centers. 

Poverty  is  less  a  matter  of  income  than  of 
prospects.  While  the  Incomes  of  the  poor 
have  steadily  risen  through  Great  Society 
largesse,  their  prospects  have  plununeted  as 
families  have  broken  into  dependent  frag- 
ments and  Jumbled  together  in  crime-ridden 
and  welfare-addicted  ghettos.  In  this  heart- 
breaking harvest  of  liberal  "compassion,"  all 
the  necessary  disciplines  of  upward  mobility 
and  small  business  activity  have  given  way 
to  the  vandalism  and  chaos  of  gangs  and 
drugs,  illegitimacy  and  prostitution.  Thus 
poverty  has  been  intensified  and  perpetuat- 
ed by  Income  redistribution. 

The  Reagan  administration,  at  long  last, 
has  resolved  to  reverse  this  vicious  circle  of 
dependency  by  promoting  economic  growth. 
Growth  and  opportunity  are  the  only  effec- 
tive ways  to  lift  the  prospects  of  the  poor. 
But  this  courageous  effort  is  being  under- 
mined and  thwarted  by  the  constituents  and 
administrators  of  the  utterly  failed  pro- 
grams of  the  past. 

These  programs  are  actually  being  defend- 
ed as  essential  to  the  employment  of  poor 
blacks  when  they  chiefly  employ  middle- 
class  bureaucrats.  In  fact,  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty managed  to  triple  black  unemployment 
during  the  very  decade  of  the  1970's  when  a 
higher  proportion  of  Americans  got  Jol>s 
than  ever  t>efore  in  peacetime  and  some  12 
million  Immigrants,  many  of  whom  did  not 
even  know  English,  found  or  created  work 
In  the  very  urban  areas  where  black  unem- 
ployment soared. 

The  CBO  study  exactly  reverses  the 
truth.  If  the  Reagan  program  can  be  put 
into  effect.  It  In  fact  will  benefit  the  poor 
the  most— by  providing  them  Jobs  and  op- 
portunities-while the  tax  cuts  will  make 
the'  rich  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

The  central  fallacy  of  the  study  Is  its  as- 
sumption that  people  with  Incomes  over 
$40,000  "will  receive  half  of  the  projected 
$82  billion  In  revenue  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment expects  to  lose  In  1983  as  a  result 
of  the  cut  In  individual  Income  taxes."  Al- 
though the  Reagan  administration  has 
nuide  similar  projections,  these  estimates  of 
forgone  revenue  are  groundless.  Without 
the  personal  tax  cuts,  the  economy,  already 
In  deep  recession,  would  likely  stagnate  fur- 
ther, if  Indeed  it  avoided  depression. 

There  Is  no  chance  that  an  additional  $83 
billion  could  be  collected  under  those  cir- 
cumstances no  matter  how  high  the  tax 
rates  were  allowed  to  climb.  Unemployment 
and  poverty,  however,  would  surely  spread. 
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as  usual  blighting  the  lives  of  the  supposed 
beneficiaries  of  the  abortive  redistributions. 

These  recessionary  effects  aside,  the  CBO 
analysis  implies  that  the  rich  are  stupid 
enough  to  go  on  paying  taxes  in  the  50  per- 
cent to  70  percent  brackets  when  the  Ux 
shelter  industry  is  probably  the  fastest 
growing  business  outside  of  personal  com- 
puters (often  themselves  used  for  tax  plan- 
ning). All  the  CBO  projections  Ignore  the 
overwhelming  spread  of  legal  tax  avoidance 
and  underground  economic  activity  pro- 
voked by  the  continuation  of  bracket-creep 
tax  Increases  (caused  by  inflation  pushing 
taxpayers  Into  higher  brackets  without  any 
real  Increase  In  their  buying  power). 

The  chief  result  of  the  administration's 
tax  cuts  win  be  to  Induce  the  rich  to  move 
out  of  tax  shelters  and  pay  more  taxes.  Mi- 
chael E}vans  of  Evans  Economics  has  esti- 
mated that  the  reduction  In  the  top  rate 
alone,  from  70  percent  to  50  percent,  will  In- 
crease tax  payments  from  the  rich  by  some 
$3  billion,  as  current  tax  avoiders  move  Into 
taxable  Investments. 

RICH  WILL  NOT  err  RICHER 

This  movement  out  of  tax  shelters  does 
not  mean  that  the  rich  get  richer;  It  merely 
means  that  more  of  the  current  poor  get 
rich  and  that  wealthy  Individuals  pay  more 
of  their  income  to  the  government  and  less 
to  tax  lawyers  and  tax  shelter  f  Inaglers. 

This  is  not  a  novel  supply-side  theory. 
Every  tJ.S.  across-the-board  tax  cut  has  in- 
creased the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich. 
For  example,  our  history's  largest  cut— In 
which  the  top  rate  was  dropped  from  73  per- 
cent to  25  percent  In  the  mid  1920s— in- 
creased the  share  of  total  taxes  paid  by  the 
rich  from  27  percent  to  63  percent.  The 
smaller  Kennedy-Johnson  cut  of  1964  in- 
creased tax  payments  in  the  brackets  above 
$100,000  by  80  percent. 

The  Reagan  administration  does  not  like 
making  such  arguments  because  they  con- 
fuse the  claims  of  "huge  tax  cuts."  In  fact, 
if  Inflation  continues  near  the  present  pace, 
the  Reagan  Income  tax  program  will  merely 
compensDte  for  bracket  creep  and  Social  Se- 
curity tax  hikes.  There  will  be  virtually  no 
real  tax  cuts. 

The  crucial  problem  in  economic  policy 
today  Is  that  the  Income  tax  cuts  are  so 
small  and  so  slow  that  the  full  benefits  to 
the  economy  and  thus  to  the  poor  are  being 
delayed.  But  to  delay  the  tax  cuts  further. 
In  the  name  of  a  false  fairness,  will  only 
compound  the  tragic  problems  of  the  poor. 
There  are  no  winners  in  class  war,  except 
possibly  the  gapologlsts. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal! 
Thikkinc  Things  Over 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

"The  individual  Income  tax  reduction 
raises  people's  cash  flow  on  their  existing 
Income  levels  and  also  allows  them  to  retain 
a  larger  part  of  their  Income  gains. " 

I  know  this  must  be  true  because  I  read  It 
In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  In  an  article  by 
Paul  Craig  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  was  lately 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  eco- 
nomic policy  and  was  formerly  an  editorial 
writer  himself  for  the  Journal. 

But  the  sUtement  has  made  It  harder  to 
answer  a  flood  of  letters  (three)  from  read- 
ers wanting  to  know  where  the  tax  cut  went. 
One,  In  a  burst  of  candor,  sent  me  a  photo- 
copy of  his  1980  and  1981  tax  returns,  which 
made  depressing  reading.  Another  wrote  of 
his  80-year-old  aunt  who  has  a  $10,000  tax- 
able Income  (no  Social  Security,  no  welfare) 
and  who  owed  more  tax  In  '81  than  '80. 


They  led  me  to  seize  my  handy-dandy  cal- 
culator and  compare  my  own  '80-'81  statuto- 
ry Income  reports.  There  I  found  If  not 
cause  for  weeping  at  least  a  puzzlement. 

I  did  have  a  slight  Increase  ( 1.8  percent)  in 
gross  Income  between  the  two  years,  al- 
though with  one  thing  and  another  a  de- 
crease (2.28  percent)  In  my  taxable  Income, 
which  should  have  pleased  me.  But  some- 
how In  spite  of  aid  from  my  wife,  a  lawyer 
and  a  certified  public  accountant  the  total 
due  the  federal  government  Increased  by  1.3 
percent. 

One  cause  of  this  was  the  Increase  in  the 
taxes  I  pay  for  the  privilege  of  employing 
myself.  I'm  charged  this  In  lieu  of  Social  Se- 
curity even  though  I've  long  since  been  a 
"retired"  Senior  Citizen,  have  paid  Social 
Security  taxes  since  Its  Inception  and  have 
never  received  a  nickel  from  it.  In  my  case 
this  boost  amounted  to  78  percent  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

To  continue  this  melancholy  tale  I  also 
owe  Income  taxes  to  a  city  (New  York, 
where  I  neither  live  nor  work)  and  to  a 
state;  also  school,  county  and  town  property 
taxes  which  Increased.  Moreover,  I  live 
where,  unhappily.  I  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
cash-ln-the-bank  and  my  paltry  stock  port- 
folio. It  all  adds  up. 

The  point  of  this  otherwise  futUe  figuring 
is  that  when  It  is  added  up.  then  what 
economists  call  my  "net  disposable  in 
come"— I.e.,  what's  left  after  various  tax- 
gatherers  take  their  slice— shrank  between 
1980  and  1981. 

Others,  I'm  sure,  managed  more  astutely 
than  I  or  my  plaintive  correspondents.  But 
there  must  be  enough  of  us  similarly  affect- 
ed by  the  vaunted  tax  cut  bill  to  offer  a  clue 
to  why  its  promises  of  economic  stimulation 
haven't  been  fulfilled,  at  least  not  yet. 

For  one  thing,  as  Mr.  Roberts  noted. 
President  Reagan  and  the  Congress  between 
them  opted  for  the  piecemeal  approach. 
Taxes  were  nibbled  at,  not  assaulted  boldly. 
Not  only  was  the  cut  spread  over  three 
years  but  the  first  segment  didn't  take 
effect  until  last  October,  which  meant  that 
for  1981  it  was  so  small  it  was  hardly  notice- 
able. 

Here  the  politicians  forgot  a  lesson  known 
to  all  successful  generals.  Never  commit 
forces  by  dribs  and  drabs.  Whatever  you're 
plaiuilng  to  do,  do  It.  Otherwise  the  effect  Is 
muted,  If  Indeed  not  wholly  undone  by 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  tide  of  battle. 

Also  the  politicians,  whether  from  obtuse- 
ness  or  want  of  courage,  looked  at  only  one 
part  of  the  tax  battlefield. 

While  they  made  a  sUb  at  attacking 
direct  federal  income  taxes,  they  did  noth- 
ing about  for  what  to  many  Is  the  heavies 
Ux  bite  of  all.  those  Social  Security  taxes. 
For  millions  of  wage  earners  these  payroll 
deductions  from  the  wage  envelope  cut  as 
deep  or  deeper  into  their  take-home  pay 
(disposable  Income)  as  the  Income  tax  with- 
holding. Those  to  whom  wages  represent 
their  whole  income  may  have  heard  about 
the  tax  cut.  They  hardly  felt  It;  It  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Social  Security  Increase. 

Between  1980  and  1981  the  Social  Security 
tax  rate  rose  from  6.13  percent  to  6.63  per- 
cent, or  an  Increase  of  8.5  percent.  Mean- 
while the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  this 
tax  rose  from  $25,900  to  $29,700.  an  Increase 
of  14.7  percent.  The  effect  was  to  raise  the 
maximum  Social  Security  tax  from  $1,587  to 
$1.975— or  a  tidy  Increase  of  moffe  than  24 
percent.  All  thU  on  top  of  the  regular 
Income  taxes. 

Obviously,  for  thousands  of  wage  and 
salary  employes  It  would  take  a  heftier  cut 


In  federal  Income  tax  rates  than  they  got  in 
1981  to  offset  this  rise  in  Social  Security  de- 
ductions which  come  out  cf  the  paycheck 
before  the  employe  ever  se<js  it.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  employer,  too,  matches 
this  Social  Security  tax,  raising  his  total 
payroll  cost. 

Take  It  all  In  all.  then.  I  find  It  not  sur- 
prising that  the  stimulating  effect  on  the 
economy— through  Increased  savings  or 
more  consumer  spending— has  turned  out  to 
lag  the  promises.  Only  those  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  large  boost  in  wages  or  salaries 
found  themselves  with  any  Increase  In  "dis- 
posable" Income  at  all.  Others  stood  still 
and  some,  as  my  letter  writers  told  me.  went 
backward. 

What  the  result  would  have  been  if,  in- 
stead of  nibbling  at  people's  tax  bill,  the 
whole  25  percent  cut  had  been  made  at 
once,  I  can't  measure.  But  It  would  certainly 
have  had  a  greater  effect  In  improving  ev- 
eryone's cash  flow  and  retained  earnings 
and  hence  a  more  stimulating  effect 
through  people's  abUlty  to  save  or  put  more 
Into  the  spending  stream. 

That's  what  may  well  happen.  In  fact,  by 
the  time  we  complete  the  three-year  cycle 
of  tax  cuts,  assuming  fickle  politicians  let 
the  program  run  Its  cycle.  By  1984  the 
promises  of  supply-side  economics  could  be 
realized. 

So  I've  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Roberts'  view 
that  tax  reductions  will  happily  increase 
people's  tax  flow  and  leave  them  more 
money  for  their  own  use.  It's  Just  that  the 
timidity  of  politicians  makes  the  promise 
premature.  And  1984  is  a  long  time  to  wait. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  29.  1981] 

Debunking  BalanceikBudget  Myths 

(By  Arthur  B.  Laffer) 

President  Reagan  has  again  shown  that 
he  intends  to  remain  the  President  the 
people  elected.  His  rhetoric  during  the  pri- 
maries and  general  election  is  his  policy 
today.  The  severity  of  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  economy  now.  however,  fuels  the 
debate  over  fiscal  policy.  Will  there  be 
deeper  spending  cuts  and  tax  tncreases  or 
larger  deficits?  The  choice  Is  unavoidable,  so 
they  say. 

The  choice  today,  as  In  the  past.  Is  a 
myth.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  tax  cuts  were  reject- 
ed in  favor  of  balanced  budgets.  A  then- 
record  peacetime  deficit  of  $12.2  billion  was 
posted  In  1958.  In  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
era,  tax  rates  were  reduced  across  the  board 
and  the  budget  balanced.  During  the  last  13 
years,  taxes  have  Increased,  as  have  deficits. 

The  fiscal-policy  debate  was  brought  back 
into  sharp  relief  by  the  recent  Atlantic 
Monthly  article.  "The  Education  of  David 
Stockman."  Budget  Director  Stockman,  in 
what  must  stand  as  an  admission  of  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  cases  of  public  dissem- 
bling since  former  President  Richard  Nixon, 
confessed  that  supply-side  economics  had 
been  the  "bill  of  goods  "  to  usher  In  "trickle 
down."  Stockman  had  publicly  defended 
Kemp-Roth  before  Congress  as  a  good 
policy  for  all.  At  the  same  time.  Stockman 
was  privately  prescribing  It  as  a  veil  for  a 
walloping  big  tax  cut  for  the  rich.  Deficits, 
he  confided,  would  soar  after  the  cuts.  To 
balance  the  budget,  taxes  would  have  to  be 
raised,  not  lowered  and  defense  spending 
would  have  to  be  gutted.  According  to 
Stockman.  $30  billion  or  $40  billion  of  waste 
swilled  In  the  Defense  Department's  trough. 
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HIGH  EMPLOYMKirr  AND  STXAOY  EXPAMSIOH 

The  duplicity  of  Stoclcman's  public  and 
private  representations  captures  the  seem- 
ingly contradictory  elements  of  today's 
fiscal-policy  debate:  How  does  a  budget  get 
tMUanced  and  who  cares?  The  Issues  aren't 
new.  In  a  time  of  uncanny  parallel.  1961  and 
1962,  President  Kennedy  was  forced  to  con- 
front the  same  Issue. 

Kennedy's  commencement  address  to  the 
Class  of  1962  at  Yale  University  put  the 
issue  to  rest  within  the  context  of  his  Ad- 
ministratlons  policies.  Deficiu,  he  argued, 
are  caused  by  bad  economic  policies:  they 
are  not  the  cause  of  a  bad  economic  policy. 
The  national  interest."  Kennedy  said, 
"lies  in  high  employment  and  steady  expan- 
sion of  output  and  stable  prices  and  a  strong 
dollar. 

•The  myth  persists  that  federal  deficlU 
create  inflation  and  budget  surpluses  pre- 
vent it  .  .  .  Obviously,  deficits  are  some- 
times dangerous— and  so  are  surpluses.  But 
honest  assessment  plainly  requires  a  more 
sophisticated  view  than  the  old  and  auto- 
matic cliche  that  deficits  automatically 
bring  inflation." 

Lacing  his  speech  with  example  after  ex- 
ample. President  Kennedy  concluded  that 
balanced  budgets  as  an  objective  of  public 
policy  constitute  a  pernicious  "myth."  Defi- 
cits were  common  in  the  Eisenhower  era, 
yet  inflation  was  low  and  economic  growth 
substandard.  Not  only  could  periods  of  high 
deficits  be  found  that  were  correspondingly 
periods  of  low  inflation,  but  high  deficits  oc- 
curred during  periods  of  low  grrowth.  some- 
thing Keynesian  theory  denies. 

Every  percentage  point  increase  In  the 
rate  of  unemployment  swells  the  deficit  by 
more  than  $25  bUlion.  Unemployment,  then 
as  now.  was  the  biggest  spender.  And  Ken- 
nedy advocated  reinstilling  private  incen- 
tives by  lowering  excessively  high  tax  rates 
as  the  way  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Today's  problem  is  that  Reagan's  program 
of  tax  cuts  was  delayed  a  year.  Lower  tax 
rates  in  the  future  will  lead  people  to  post- 
pone earning  income  at  today's  high  tax 
rates  in  anticipation  of  future  lower  rates. 
Thus,  the  delay  in  tax  cuts  that  Stoclunan 
foisted  on  Reagan  has  not  only  delayed  the 
recovery  but  has  caused  the  economy's 
sharp  decline.  As  the  tax  cuts  were  delayed, 
the  estimates  of  federal  deficits  soared. 

Ironically,  the  result  has  been  the  eco- 
nomic scenario  Stoclunan  feared  most.  In 
January,  Stoclunan  wrote:  "Stagnant  or  de- 
clining real  ONP  growth  .  .  .  would  gener- 
ate staggering  political  and  policy  challeng- 
es. These  Include  a  further  worsening  of  an 
already  dismal  budget  posture  and  a  profu- 
sion of  'quick  fix'  remedies  from  various 
'wounded'  sectors  of  the  economy." 

Stoclunan  warned  that  the  potential 
budget  deficit  is  likely  to  elicit  "coronary 
contraction  among  some,  produce  an  intense 
polarization  between  supply-side  tax  cutters 
and  the  more  fiscally  orthodox.  An  interne- 
cine struggle  over  deferral  or  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  tax  program  could 
ensue.  The  result  would  be  a  severe  demor- 
alization and  fractionalization  of  OOP 
ranks  and  an  erosion  of  our  capacity  to 
govern  successfully  and  revive  the  economy 
t)efore  November,  1982." 

Stockman  is  the  major  perpetrator  of  the 

Economic  Dunkirk"  he  so  avidly  warned 
against.  Stockman's  view  is  "trickle-down": 
Wealth  should  be  redistributed  to  corpora- 
tions through  the  swapping  of  depreciation 
deductions  and  tax  credits  for  cash.  Re- 
sources are  transferred  without  changing  in- 
centives. Transfer   payments   in  effect   in- 


crease tax  rates  on  all  other  market  activity, 
thereby  Inhibiting  growth. 

Unfortunately,  these  were  the  parts  of  the 
Ux  program  that  Congress  was  willing  to 
make  fully  effective  in  1981.  Such  measures 
create  political  benefits  for  those  who  sup- 
port them  but  little  if  any  increase  in  eco- 
nomic activity.  Thus,  they  were  sure  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  deficit  and  thereby  In- 
crease pressures  to  defer  the  tax  cut. 

The  most  blatant  of  these  corporate  trans- 
fer payments  was  the  provision  permitting 
depreciation  deductions  and  investment  tax 
credits  from  prior  years'  operations  to  be 
sold  to  other  corporations  as  tax  shelters.  It 
is  impossible  to  stimulate  economic  activity 
retroactively. 

THI  TAX  CUT  Run 

The  midyear  effective  dates  for  the  1982 
and  1983  personal  income  tax  cuts.  tod.  are 
based  on  trickle-down  concepts  of  how  tax 
cuts  affect  economic  activity. 

The  central  idea  is  that  what  matters  is 
putting  money  into  people's  pockets,  rather 
than  changing  incentives.  Of  course,  reduc- 
ing withholding  does  Increase  the  cash  in 
the  taxpayers'  pockets,  but  it  also  decreases 
the  cash  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  dollar  for 
dollar.  Government  borrowing  must  go  up 
by  the  exact  amount  withholding  has  been 
reduced,  taking  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
lenders  to  the  government. 

The  July  1  effective  date  for  the  1982  tax 
cut  Is  in  every  economic  sense  of  the  word  a 
ruse.  Not  even  the  IRS  can  discriminate  be- 
tween income  earned  in  February  and  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  The  July  effective 
date  of  the  10  percent  cut  means  that  rates 
will  be  cut  by  S  percent  for  the  whole  year 
and  nothing  more.  Combined  with  the  1981 
changes,  total  tax  rates  will  be  lowered  by 
10  percent  In  1982.  20  percent  in  1983  and  25 
percent  in  1984.  Who  wouldn't  postpone 
earnings  to  the  extent  feasible? 

The  economic  and  political  consequences 
of  Stockman's  success  In  deferring  the  tax 
cuts  are  enormous.  Unpublished  Adminis- 
tration reports  now  project  that  unemploy- 
ment will  average  8.5  percent  next  year  In- 
stead of  7.3  percent  as  in  Reagan's  original 
projection.  Of  the  1230  billion  increase  in 
the  cumulative  projected  deficits  for  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983  and  1984. 1185  billion  is  due 
to  the  current  recession  and  projected 
slower  growth. 

While  detailed  analysis  is  far  outside  the 
range  of  existing  data,  common  sense  makes 
it  difficult  to  iUustrate  that  higher  taxes 
reduce  deficits.  Switzerland,  for  example, 
has  about  the  lowest  rax  rates  in  Western 
E^urope  and  it  also  has  a  balanced  budget. 
Britain  and  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  inordinately  high  tax  rates  and  large 
deficits.  The  history  of  European  fiscal 
policy  during  the  past  years  is  one  of  ever- 
higher  tax  rates  and  ever-larger  deficits. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Britain  with  the 
enormous  tax  increases  of  the  Thatcher 
government  and  the  sharp  increase  In  Bri- 
tich  deficiu. 

In  Asia,  Hong  Kong  stands  out  as  an  ex- 
treme example  where  low  tax  rates  means 
rapid  growth  and  fiscal  solvency. 

By  resisting  the  calls  for  tax  increases. 
Reagan  is  increasing  the  chances  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  during  his  first  term.  Ad- 
vancing the  tax  budget  cut  to  a  Jan.  1  effec- 
tive date  would  increase  the  cumulative  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rate  cut  going  into  the  No- 
vember elections  to  15  percent.  The  early 
return  of  rapid  economic  growth  and  rising 
unemployment  would  advance  the  day  of  a 
balanced  budget  as  well. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jourrud.  Jan.  19. 
1982} 

Trx  Job  op  Reducing  the  Pedekal  Deficit 

(By  Martin  Peldstein) 

Speculating  about  the  President's  reaction 
to  the  budget  advice  of  his  economic  coun- 
selors is  such  an  absorbing  activity  that  it's 
easy  to  forget  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  only  the  first  step  in  the  budget 
process.  Congress  will  ultimately  determine 
the  shape  of  the  budget  for  1983  and 
beyond.  Because  both  taxes  and  spending 
are  in  transition,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  Congress  make  its  budget  decision  as 
part  of  a  long-term  strategy. 

The  immediate  focus  in  Congress  will  be 
on  controlling  the  federal  deficit.  Only  a 
few  months  ago.  the  administration  shocked 
many  people  by  acknowledging  that  tax 
rules  and  spending  patterns  imply  a  1984 
deficit  of  $160  billion.  Such  a  deficit  would 
be  about  4  percent  of  1984's  $4  trillion  gross 
national  product,  or  about  twice  the  rate  of 
fiscal  1981.  How  did  the  prospective  deficit 
get  so  large?  And  what  will  be  done  to 
reduce  it? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  1984 
deficit  figure  is  due  to  a  massive  cut  in  per- 
sona] tax  rates.  The  25  percent  reduction 
that  Congress  enacted  will  be  Just  about 
enough  to  prevent  bracket  creep  from  rais- 
ing the  share  of  income  that  Is  taken  in 
taxes.  It  would  also  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
prospective  deficit  is  due  to  a  major  rise  in 
defense  spending  since  the  7  percent  a  year 
real  increase  that  the  President  has  called 
for  would  raise  defense  spending  only  from 
5.5  percent  of  ONP  in  1980  to  6.5  percent  in 
1984. 

ROOTS  OP  THE  DEPICIT 

The  main  reason  that  the  prospective 
1984  deficit  is  4  precent  of  ONP  is  that  the 
administration  inherited  a  deficit  that  had 
grown  over  the  past  decade  to  2  percent  of 
ONP.  The  increase  in  defense  spending  over 
four  years  will  add  an  additional  1  percent 
of  ONP  to  1984  deficit.  The  business  tax  re- 
ductions (primarily  the  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery system)  and  the  personal  tax  cuts 
(including  the  bracket  reductions,  the 
saving  incentives  and  the  end  of  the  mar- 
riage penalty)  each  Increase  the  1984  deficit 
by  about  0.75  percent  of  ONP.  Offsetting 
these  increases  are  the  spending  cuts  en- 
acted in  1981  that,  by  1984.  will  reduce  out- 
lays by  about  0.5  percent  of  ONP.  Combin- 
ing the  Inherited  deficit  with  these  changes 
in  taxes  and  spending  implies  a  1984  deficit 
of  4  percent  of  ONP.  or  $160  billion. 

Some  analysts  have  overreacted  to  this 
figure,  saying  that  such  deficits  would  cause 
financial  chaos.  Some  administration 
spokesmen  and  their  outside  friends  have 
overreacted  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
said  such  deficits  don't  matter.  Neither  ex- 
treme position  is  correct.  Large  deficits  In 
1983  and  beyond  wouldn't  cause  financial 
chaos  but  they  would  be  a  very  serious  eco- 
nomic problem. 

Continued  deficits  put  pressure  on  prod- 
uct markets  that  makes  prices  increase 
faster  than  they  otherwise  would.  Though 
the  Fed  may  be  able  to  prevent  a  significant 
rise  in  inflation  by  allowing  high  real  Inter- 
est rates  to  crowd  out  private  spending, 
large  deficits  surely  put  the  Fed's  monetar- 
ist determination  to  a  severe  test.  Moreover, 
such  a  policy  could  strain  Congress'  toler- 
ance of  high  interest  rates  to  the  point 
where  It  forces  the  Fed  back  to  the  infla- 
tionary accommodation  policies  of  the  past 
decade. 
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But  even  if  their  inflationary  effect  is 
small.  susUined  deficits  would  be  pernicious 
by  crowding  out  private  investment.  In 
recent  years,  net  private  Investment  has 
been  only  6  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. A  rise  of  the  deficit  by  another  2  per- 
cent of  ONP  could  reduce  net  private  Invest- 
ment by  one-third  of  its  current  value  to 
Just  4  percent  of  ONP. 

Of  course  the  tax  incentives  enacted  this 
year  may  raise  total  saving  and  increase  the 
flow  of  saving  into  business  Investment  by 
enough  to  permit  the  government  deficit  to 
rise  substantially  without  reducing  the  cur- 
rent ratio  of  business  investment  to  ONP. 
But  even  If  that  occurs,  it  wouldn't  change 
the  fact  that  the  deficit  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  increased  capital  formation  that 
would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

It  would  surely  be  unfortunately  If  the  im- 
portant new  tax  incentives  for  saving  and 
investment  serve  only  to  prevent  our  rate  of 
investment  from  becoming  lower  than  It  has 
been  in  recent  years. 

What  then  should  be  done  to  decrease  the 
deficit?  The  key  is  reducing  federal  nonde- 
fense  spending.  The  overgrowth  of  govern- 
ment spending  that  has  occurred  in  the  past 
two  decades  would  deserve  substantial  prun- 
ing even  if  there  were  no  deficit.  Much  of 
the  Increase  In  government  spending  during 
these  years  has  been  due  to  the  Introduc- 
tion and  expansion  of  programs  that  are 
wasteful  and  are  the  source  of  serious  dis- 
tortions in  economic  Incentives. 

The  issue  Is  whether  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  the  political  fortitude 
to  make  the  necessary  legislative  changes, 
especially  in  Social  Security  and  the  other 
"entitlement"  or  cash-transfer  programs. 
Every  proposed  spending  cut  brings  howls 
from  those  who  would  lose  benefits  and 
from  the  industries  and  professional  groups 
that  serve  them.  Moreover,  the  status  quo 
acquires  such  an  appearance  of  legitimacy 
that  many  others  also  rush  to  defend  every 
existing  program.  But  this  plethora  of  pro- 
grams cannot  be  legitimized  by  reference  to 
their  history. 

Anyone  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
major  reductions  in  government  spending 
should  recognize  Just  how  recently  many  of 
the  spending  programs  were  created  or  ex- 
panded. In  1960.  federal  civilian  spending 
accounted  for  9  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  That  Increased  to  13  percent  by 
1970  and  to  17  percent  by  1980.  Returning 
such  spending  to  1970's  share  of  ONP— 
hardly  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  in  terms  of 
economic  and  social  spending— would  reduce 
outlays  by  4  percent  of  ONP  or  $160  billion 
at  the  1984  level,  enough  to  eliminate  the 
entire  deficit. 

Though  such  a  reduction  of  the  federal 
government's  share  In  ONP  will  not  occur 
by  1984,  it  could  be  achieved  over  a  some- 
what longer  period.  If  the  growth  of  federal 
civilian  spending  were  slowed  to  2  percent 
less  than  the  Inflation  rate,  the  share  of 
such  spending  would  be  reduced  to  1970's  13 
percent  in  less  than  six  years.  Slowing  the 
growth  of  spending  in  this  way  would  obvi- 
ously be  politically  difficult.  But  the  exist- 
ing legislative  commitment  to  future  tax 
cuts  and  the  Justifiable  dislike  of  budget 
deficits  may  together  provide  the  political 
pressure  that  Congress  needs  to  enact  this 
spending  slowdown. 

Canceling  the  personal  tax  cuts  or  increas- 
ing other  taxes  at  the  present  time  would 
reduce  this  pressure  on  Congress  and  there- 
by make  It  more  difficult  to  achieve  desira- 
ble cuts  in  government  spending.  Neverthe- 
less, the  failure  to  raise  taxes  implies  larger 


deficits  In  the  next  few  years  and  therefore 
more  undesirable  crowding  out  of  private  In- 
vestment. How  should  this  dilemina  be  re- 
solved? 

It  is  clear  that  If  Congress  is  never  going 
to  get  the  spending  share  down  to  match 
the  tax  revenue  that  current  tax  rules 
imply,  the  tax  rules  must  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide more  revenue.  Repealing  the  1983  tax 
cut  of  10  percent  would  add  1984  revenue  of 
about  $40  billion  or  1  percent  of  ONP  as  a 
permanent  tax  Increase.  Similarly,  the 
changes  In  excise  taxes  and  other  tax  rules 
that  the  administration  has  discussed  could 
permanently  add  some  $30  billion  to  future 
tax  revenue. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  assume 
that  the  administration  and  Congress  will 
lack  the  courage  to  control  the  growth  of 
spending.  Making  such  an  assumption  and 
therefore  voting  a  permanent  tax  increase 
now  would,  by  reducing  the  political  pres- 
sure that  a  prospective  deficit  provides, 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  slow  the  growth  of  spending. 

My  preference  would  therefore  be  to  avoid 
a  permanent  tax  Increase  but  to  obtain  a 
temporary  increase  In  tax  revenue  by 
stretching  out  the  personal  tax  cut.  For  ex- 
ample, the  10  percent  rate  cut  scheduled  for 
July  1983  could  be  postponed  until  July 
1984  or  even  divided  between  1984  and  1985. 
Such  a  stretch-out  would  reduce  the  crowd- 
ing out  of  investment  during  the  next  few 
years  while  the  spending  reductions  bring 
total  outlays  Into  line  with  the  tax  struc- 
ture. 

BRACKET  INDEXING  VITAL 

It  is  crucial  for  Congress  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  both  the  series  of  personal  tax 
rate  cuts  and  the  bracket  indexing  that  to- 
gether will  keep  the  tax  share  from  l>eing 
increasd  by  inflationary  bracket  creep.  Be- 
cause bracket  indexing  is  scheduled  to  begin 
only  In  1985  and  Is  still  not  widely  under- 
stood. It  Is  vulnerable  to  the  political  pur- 
suit of  additional  tax  revenue.  The  abandon- 
ment of  bracket  Indexing  would  virtually 
guarantee  a  return  to  spiraling  increases  In 
tSLxes  and  government  spending. 

Any  extra  tax  receipts  that  result  from 
raising  excise  tax  rates  or  from  other 
changes  In  tax  rules  should  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary revenue  Increase  designed  to  limit 
crowding  out  during  transition  to  a  lower 
government-spending  level.  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate therefore  for  Congress  to  vote  In 
1982  to  return  any  such  revenue  In  future 
years  by  gradually  Increasing  the  $2,000 
IRA  deduction  limit  or  by  making  other  tax 
changes  designed  to  encourage  saving. 

In  short,  the  legitimate  fear  of  a  perma- 
nent deficit  cannot  Justify  a  reversal  of  the 
1981  tax  cuts  or  a  permanent  Increase  In 
taxes  from  other  sources.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, a  desire  to  eliminate  the  deficit  should 
not  be  used  as  a  rationale  for  undoing  the 
structural  tax  changes  that  were  enacted  to 
stimulate  saving  and  business  investment.  If 
that  were  to  happen,  the  favorable  long- 
term  consequences  of  the  1981  tax  changes 
would  be  destroyed.* 


CONFLICT  IN  CYPRUS 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  Congressman  Gus  Yatron  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Broomfield  of  Michigan  have 
taken  a  special  order  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  call  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus.  I 
commend    the    numerous    statements 


made  in  connection  with  the  special 
order  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

Nearly  8  years  have  passed  since  the 
Turkish  troops,  in  a  calculated  and 
brutal  act  of  aggression,  occupied  40 
percent  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 
The  Turkish  seizure  of  territory  drove 
200.000  people  from  their  homes,  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  churches,  schools, 
and  hospitals,  and  in  effect  expropri- 
ated 70  percent  of  the  island's  produc- 
tive capacity.  Thousands  of  persons 
simply  disapi>eared. 

Little  has  changed  since  the  1974  ag- 
gression. Turkish  troops  continue  to 
occupy  the  territories  seized  almost  8 
years  ago,  and  thousands  of  Turkish 
citizens,  from  the  mainland  have  been 
settled  there  as  colonists.  For  the  most 
part,  the  missing  remain  unaccounted 
for. 

On  November  1.  1974.  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  unanimously  adopted 
Resolution  3212.  calling  for  noninter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  Cypriis  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Turkish  troops,  return  of  refugees  to 
their  homes,  and  negotiations  by  the 
parties  directly  concerned  to  achieve  a 
settlement  on  Cyprus  insuring  peace, 
justice,  and  respect  for  human  rights. 
The  principles  set  forth  in  that  resolu- 
tion have  been  reaffirmed  on  numer- 
ous occasions  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly but,  sadly,  they  remain  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Cyprus  negotiations.  President 
Reagan  said: 

A  Just,  fair  and  lasting  resolution  to  the 
problems  of  Cyprus  will  remain  a  priority 
for  my  administration. 

In  his  most  recent  report  less  than  a 
month  ago.  President  Reagan,  taking 
note  of  recent  intercommunal  negotia- 
tions, said: 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  concern  of  my 
Administration  over  Cyprus  and  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
United  Nations  In  its  effort  to  foster  a  Just, 
fair  and  lasting  settlement  to  the  Cypnis 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  bimonthly  expres- 
sions of  concern  are  not  enough.  Now 
is  the  time  to  focus  anew  on  the 
Cyprus  issue.  We  must  impress  upon 
the  parties  involved,  most  especially 
Turkey  whose  troops  continue  to 
occupy  large  portions  of  Cypriot  terri- 
tory, the  importance  of  a  just  solution 
on  Cyprus  and  we  must  work  with 
other  peace-loving  nations  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  achieve  it.  The  tragic 
injustice  which  has  prevailed  on 
Cyprus  since  the  1974  aggression  has 
not  disappeared  or  even  diminished 
with  the  passsage  of  time,  and  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  fester. 

A  just  and  E>eaceful  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict  will  mean  new  hope 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  more  than  the  people  of 
Cyprus;  it  is  important  to  all  nations 
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and  peoples  who  cherish  peace.  Jus- 
tice, and  freedom.* 


RURAL  HOUSING 
REAUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce my  intention  to  Introduce  a 
three-part  plan  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  need  for  safe  and  sanitary  housing 
in  the  rural  areas  of  America.  I  believe 
we  have  reached  a  crossroads  in  niral 
housing  policy  and  this  bill  will  give  us 
a  unique  opportimity  to  chose  a  new 
method  of  improving  the  alarming 
housing  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
most  needy  and  remote  areas  of  our 
country. 

Low-income  residents  of  rural  areas 
face  a  housing  situation  that  is  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively  different 
from  their  urt)an  counterparts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  housing  survey, 
rural  areas  have  a  significantly  higher 
percentage  of  substandard  housing 
units  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  One 
of  every  13  housing  units  in  rural 
areas  are  in  substandard  condition, 
compared  to  one  of  every  12  in  urban 
areas.  The  problems  which  exist  in 
housing  quality  are  compounded  by 
the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  rural 
areas. 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  contain  30 
percent  of  the  population  below  the 
poverty  level  in  our  Nation,  and  have 
only  20  percent  of  the  population. 
Since  the  specific  defects  found  in 
rural  housing,  such  as  problems  with 
plumbing  and  sewage  tend  to  be  more 
severe  and  expexisive  to  correct  than 
those  in  nonrural  substandard  hous- 
ing, a  greater  percentage  of  rural  fami- 
lies are  forced  to  live  in  homes  which 
are  not  safe  and  sanitary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  qualitative  dif- 
ference between  urban  and  rural  areas 
is  population  density.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  substandard  housing  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas  Is  in  communi- 
ties with  a  population  of  2,500  or  less. 
Government  programs  have  been  espe- 
cially ineffective  In  meeting  the  mag- 
nified needs  of  these  low-density  areas. 
Despite  the  high  levels  of  Federal 
spending  for  rural  housing  in  the  past, 
most  of  the  benefits  have  not  gone  to 
those  who  need  help  the  most.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  esti- 
mates that  only  0.2  percent  of  the  very 
low-Income  rural  households  living  In 
inadequate  housing  are  expected  to  be 
assisted  by  their  housing  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Given  the  proposed 
budget  levels  and  the  inefficient  deliv- 
ery system  now  in  place,  these  needs 
will  continue  to  go  unmet. 

This  distressing  prognosis  makes  it 
clear  that  immediate  and  positive 
changes  must  be  made  to  improve  the 
delivery  services  in  rural  areas.  There- 
fore, I  tun  developing  a  proposal  which 
creates  a  rural  housing  block  grjuit  to 
administer  all  housing  subsidy  func- 
tions suid  allows  FmHA  to  make  and 


insure  loans  made  at  market  rate.  The 
New  Federalism  concept  announced  by 
the  administration  has  encouraged  us 
to  take  a  sharp  look  at  the  capabilities 
which  have  been  developed  by  State 
governments.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
given  the  opportunity,  the  flexibility, 
and  the  resources.  States  will  address 
the  housing  needs  of  rural  areas. 
States  have  the  capacity  to  develop 
programs  that  will  meet  the  unique 
conditions  of  their  population  in  a  way 
that  a  Federal  program  cannot. 

I  am  using  the  existing  small  cities 
block  grant  program  to  develop  a  rural 
housing  block  grant.  Adaptability  has 
been  the  key  component  in  the  success 
of  the  new  small  cities  program  be- 
cause it  allows  areas  with  diverse 
needs  to  develop  responsive  programs. 
The  rural  housing  block  grant  will  be 
a  complementary  program  and  allows 
a  State  to  structure  a  housing  pro- 
gram based  on  its  community  and  eco- 
nomic development  needs. 

The  program  has  been  restricted  to 
insure  that  assistance  will  be  used  in 
rural  areas  to  serve  the  most  needy  as 
it  limits  eligibUlty  to  families  with  an 
income  below  50  percent  of  area 
median  income. 

While  we  intend  to  shift  the  subsidy 
functions  of  FmHA  to  the  States  we 
want  to  insure  that  credit  remain 
available  in  rural  areas.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enxtend  credit  for  housing 
through  direct  loans  and  to  insure 
loans  made  by  private  lenders.  The 
agency  would  serve  the  same  popula- 
tion but  would  function  purely  as  a 
credit  agency  and  offer  market-rate 
loans.  This  will  address  the  concern 
that  many  rural  areas  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  private  lending  institutions 
and  maintains  a  ready  source  of  credit 
to  rural  areas.  By  insuring  loans  made 
by  private  lenders,  we  will  encourage 
more  private  lending  aind  continue  to 
provide  a  source  of  credit  for  higher 
risk  loans. 

During  this  legislative  period  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  both  limited  re- 
source for  rural  housing  and  a  magni- 
tude of  severe  housing  needs  for  low- 
income  persons  In  these  areas.  In  the 
best  housed  nation  in  the  world,  we 
have  far  too  many  rural  citizens 
housed  in  conditions  that  are  simply 
unsuitable  by  contemporary  stand- 
ards. It  is  evident  that  rural  housing 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  missing  the  mark.  If 
we  continue  to  believe  in  a  continuing 
national  role  in  improving  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  rural  housing,  then  we 
must  make  changes  now.  We  must  re- 
direct our  resources  to  those  who  need 
them  the  most,  we  must  stretch  and 
enhance  their  Impact  with  greater 
public  and  private  investment,  other 
than  Federal  assistance,  and  we  must 
make  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams more  efficient  and  responsive  to 
specific  local  needs. 


Therefore,  I  intend  to  propose  a  bold 
new  pajtnership  with  the  States  to  re- 
structure and  refocus  Federal  rural 
housing  assistance.  My  proposal  will 
embrace  the  important  relationship  al- 
ready developed  with  States  through 
last  year's  small  cities  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program.  But 
specifically,  it  will  couple  the  specific 
knowledge  of  rural  housing  needs  and 
the  growing  capacity  of  the  States  to 
meet  these  needs  with  the  limited  Fed- 
eral resources  available  in  these  tight 
budget  times.  Through  this  linkage, 
we  can  change  the  face  of  the  rural 
housing  dilemma  in  a  positive  and  last- 
ing way.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  undertaking  and  look  forward 
to  your  constructive  suggestions  as  we 
move  this  legislation  forward  in  the 
next  several  weeks.* 


Apnl  22,  1982 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE- 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  rules  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  rules  follow: 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Pinancx  Rules  or  Procedure 
(Adopted  January  19. 1981) 

Rule  1.  RegvlaT  Meeting  Days.—T\\t  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  except  that  if  there  be  no  business 
before  the  committee  the  regular  meeting 
shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committef  Meetings.— (.A)  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  section  102(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (relating  to  special 
meetings  called  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee) and  subsection  (b)  of  this  rule,  com- 
mittee meetings,  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the 
chairman.  Members  will  be  notified  of  com- 
mittee meetings  at  least  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance, unless  the  chairman  determines  that 
an  emergency  situation  requires  a  meeting 
on  shorter  notice.  The  notification  will  in- 
clude a  written  agenda  together  with  mate- 
rials prepared  by  the  staff  relating  to  that 
agenda.  After  the  agenda  for  a  committee 
meeting  is  published  and  distributed,  no 
nongermane  Items  may  be  brought  up 
during  that  meeting  unless  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  agree  to  con- 
sider those  items. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  meet- 
ings of  the  conunittee  may  be  called  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  Is  present,  provided  authority  to  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such 
member  by  the  chairman. 

Rule  3.  Presiding  Officer.— ih)  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  conunittee  except  that  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ranking  majority  member  who  Is 
present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)  any  member  of  the  com- 


mittee may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Rule  4.  Quorums.— iA)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  seven  meml)ers.  in- 
cluding not  less  than  one  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  hearing. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  esUbllshed  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  In  executive  session,  the 
committee  may  continue  to  conduct  busi- 
ness so  long  as  five  or  more  members  are 


tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  added  by 
section  111(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (relating  to  public  notice  of 
committee  hearings)  to  issue  public  an- 
noiuicements  of  hearings  It  intends  to  hold 
at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  such  hearings. 

Rule  13.  Witnesses  at  Hearings.— la.)  Each 
witness  who  Is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  testimony 
to  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  last  business  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  is  scheduled  to  appear.  Such  writ- 
ten testimony  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  cov- 
ered in  the  written  testimony.  Having  sub- 
mitted his  written  testimony,  the  witness 


present.  Including  not  less  than  one  member     shall  be  allowed  not  more  than  ten  minutes 


of  the  majority  party  and  one  member  of 
the  minority  party. 

Rule  5.  Reporting  of  Measures  or  Recom- 
mendations.—Uo  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  the  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  actu- 
ally present  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
concur. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  Polling.— 1&)  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(d)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (relating  to  limitation 
on  use  of  proxy  voting  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter),  members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  may  have  their  vote  recorded  by 
proxy. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 
be  polled  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
vote  on  any  rollcall  taken  by  the  conunittee. 

Rule  7.  Order  of  Motions.— When  several 
motions  are  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  related  or  overlapping  matters,  the 
chairman  may  specify  the  order  in  which 
the  motions  shall  be  voted  upon. 

Rule  8.  Bringing  a  Matter  to  a  Vote.— It 
the  chairman  determines  that  a  motion  or 
amendment  lias  been  adequately  debated, 
he  may  call  for  a  vote  on  such  motion  or 
amendment,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be 
taken,  unless  the  committee  votes  to  contin- 
ue debate  on  such  motion  or  amendment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  vote  on  a  motion  to 
continue  debate  on  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  taken  without  debate. 

Rule  9.  Public  Announcement  of  Commit- 
tee Votes.— Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  section  104(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating  to 
public  annoimcement  of  votes),  the  results 
of  rollcall  votes  taken  by  the  committee  on 
any  measure  (or  amendment  thereto)  or 
matter  shall  be  announced  publicly  not 
later  than  the  day  on  which  such  measure 
or  matter  Is  ordered  rep>orted  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  10.  Subpoencu.— Subpoenas  for  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  and  records  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him. 

Rule  11.  Open  Committee  Hearings.— To 
the  extent  required  by  section  133A  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  section  li2(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating  to  limi- 
tations on  open  hearings),  each  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  conunittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public. 

Rule  12.  Announcement  of  Hearings.— The 
committee  shall  undertake  consistent  with 
the  provisons  of  section  133A  of  the  Leglsla- 


for  oral  presentation  of  his  statement. 

(b)  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  must  confine  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of 
their  arguments. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  observe  proper  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  deconwn  and  propriety 
while  presenting  their  views  to  the  commit- 
tee. Any  witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall 
be  dismissed,  and  his  testimony  (both  oral 
and  written)  shall  not  appear  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

(d)  In  scheduling  witnesses  for  hearings, 
the  staff  shall  attempt  to  schedule  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  attain  a  balance  of  views 
early  In  the  hearings.  Every  member  of  the 
conunittee  may  designate  witnesses  who  will 
appear  before  the  committee  to  testify.  To 
the  extent  that  a  witness  designated  by  a 
member  cannot  be  scheduled  to  testify 
during  the  time  set  aside  for  the  hearing,  a 
special  time  will  be  set  aside  for  that  witness 
to  testify  if  the  member  designating  that 
witness  is  available  at  that  time  to  chair  the 
hearing. 

Rule  14.  Audience*.— Ptnora  admitted 
into  the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the 
committee  shall  conduct  themselves  with 
the  dignity,  deconun,  courtesy  and  proprie- 
ty traditionally  observed  by  the  Senate. 
Demonstrations  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  any  statement  or  act  by  any  member  or 
witness  are  not  allowed.  Persons  creating 
confusion  or  distractions  or  otherwise  dis- 
rupting the  orderly  proceeding  of  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  expelled  from  the  hearing. 

Rule  15.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.— (&) 
Broadcasting  of  open  hearings  by  television 
or  radio  coverage  shall  be  allowed  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman  of  a  request  filed 
with  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon 
of  the  day  before  the  day  on  which  such 
coverage  Is  desired. 

(b)  If  such  approval  is  granted,  broadcast- 
ing coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted unobtrusively  and  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
courtesy  and  decorum  traditionally  observed 
by  the  Senate. 

(c)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  Installed  in 
the  hearing  r(X)m  by  the  media  in  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the 
then  current  state  of  the  art  of  television 
coverage. 

(e)  The  additional  lighting  authorized  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  rule  shall  not  be  di- 
rected into  the  eyes  of  any  members  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  witness,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  member  or  witness,  of- 
fending lighting  shall  be  extinguished. 


(f)  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  be  pho- 
tographed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  testimo- 
ny while  the  broadcasting  (or  coverage)  of 
that  hearing  Is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television  cover- 
age, all  equipment  used  for  coverage  shall 
be  turned  off. 

Rule  16.  Subcommitteea— (a)  The  chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee, shall  appoint  legislative  subconunlttees. 
All  legislation  shall  be  kept  on  the  full  com- 
mittee calendar  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  agree  to  refer 
specific  legislation  to  an  appropriate  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  limit  the  period 
during  which  House-passed  legislation  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  under  paragraph 
(a)  will  remain  in  that  subcommittee.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  committee  calendar.  The 
period  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tences should  be  6  weelts,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended In  the  event  that  adjournment  or  a 
long  recess  is  Imminent. 

(c)  All  decisions  of  the  chairman  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  or  modification  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  committee. 

(d)  The  full  conunittee  may  at  any  time 
by  majority  vote  of  those  members  present 
discharge  a  subcommittee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

(e)  Because  the  Senate  Is  constitutionally 
prohibited  from  passing  revenue  legislation 
originating  in  the  Senate,  subcommittees 
may  mark  up  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  them  under  Rule 
16(a)  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  full 
conunittee  consideration  but  may  not  report 
such  legislation  to  the  full  committee.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to  non- 
revenue  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate. 

(f)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  shall  serve  as  nonvoting  ex  officio 
members  of  the  subcommittees  on  which 
they  do  not  serve  as  voting  members. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
attend  hearings  held  by  any  subcommittee 
and  question  witnesses  testifying  before 
that  subcommittee. 

(h)  Subcommittee  meeting  times  shall  be 
coordinated  by  the  staff  director  to  Insure 
that— 

(1)  no  subcommittee  meeting  will  be  held 
when  the  conunittee  Is  in  executive  session, 
except  by  unanimous  consent: 

(2)  no  more  than  one  subcommittee  will 
meet  when  the  full  committee  Is  holding 
hearings;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  two  subcommittees  will 
meet  at  the  same  time. 

Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  a 
sul)Commlttee  may  meet  when  the  full  com- 
mittee Is  holding  hearings  and  two  sulxxjm- 
mittees  may  meet  at  the  same  time  only 
upon  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittees  Involved. 

(i)  All  nominations  shall  be  considered  by 
the  full  committee. 

(J)  The  chairman  will  attempt  to  schedule 
reasonably  frequent  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  to  permit  consideration  of  legis- 
lation reported  favorably  to  the  conunittee 
by  the  subcommittees. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules.— The  fore- 
going rules  may  be  added  to,  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time. 
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DOUBLE  STANDARDS  IN  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador  are  about  to  bear 
fruit  of  the  convening  of  a  constituent 
assembly  reflecting  the  desires  of  a 
majority  of  the  population  of  that 
country.  The  unelected  Junta  of  mili- 
tary men  and  Christian  Democrats, 
which  never  submitted  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  which  ruled  by 
decree  for  the  past  2  years  and  more, 
will  be  replaced.  These  are  promising 
signs. 

Nonetheless.  I  am  troubled  by  some 
developments  which  may  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador  as  ex- 
pressed on  so  grand  a  scale  on  March 
28.  Almost  If^  million  Salvadorans 
went  to  the  polls,  defying  the  threats 
of  the  leftist  guerrillas  who  opposed 
the  elections  and  refused  to  partici- 
pate. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
Chamber  I  have  heard  voices  demand- 
ing the  imposition  on  the  democratic 
government  of  EH  Salvador  of  certain 
arbitrary  conditions  which  must  be 
met  in  order  to  merit  continued  U.S. 
aid.  These  demands  have  nothing  to 
do  with  those  conditions  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  law.  and  which 
continue  in  force  at  this  time;  rather, 
they  insist  that  one  party,  which 
might  not  emerge  on  the  majority  side 
of  a  coalition.  t>e  included — or  else. 

Mr.  President.  I  hardly  consider  this 
type  of  demand.  Consistent  with  prin- 
ciples repeatedly  expressed  in  this 
Senate  in  support  of  democratic  proc- 
esses in  other  countries:  Do  we  sup- 
port that  process  only — only  when  our 
side  wins?  I  would  asl^  my  colleagues 
who  have  made  such  demands,  if  the 
party  they  prefer  had  won  a  majority 
of  seats  in  the  constituent  assembly, 
would  they  now  be  demanding  with 
equal  vigor  that  the  other  party— 
which  they  oppose— be  given  a  large 
share  of  the  governing  power  in  the 
name  of  democratic  fairness?  Or  would 
they  merely  say  good  riddance,  and  be 
done  with  them? 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard 
reports  today  that  the  military  in  El 
Salvador  is  trying  to  manipulate  the 
duly  elected  members  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  into  accepting  into  the 
new  government  only  those  who  would 
pass  muster  with  the  military. 

Mr.  President,  does  not  this  consti- 
tute a  breach  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  with  regard  to 
politics,  a  neutrality  which  many  in 
this  Chamber  have  encouraged  during 
the  past  months?  Indeed,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Army  has  even  been  attempt- 
ing to  force  minority  party  members 
into  accepting  the  Army's  own  pre- 
scription for  a  coalition,  a  coalition 
which  would  then  name  the  Army's  fa- 
vorites to  key  posts  in  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Salvador- 
an army  should  understand  that  many 


in  this  country  would  consider  such  a 
blatant  manipulation  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  military  coup,  and  a  tragic 
breakdown  of  the  fragile  democratic 
process  which  so  many  here  have  sup- 
ported during  the  past  few  months. 
Let  the  word  go  out  to  El  Salvador 
that  we  encourage  the  democratic  as- 
sembly and  the  development  of  truly 
representative  government,  and  that 
this  Senator  would  deplore  the  intimi- 
dation of  that  process,  either  from 
this  country  or  from  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces. 


for  printing  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  COSTS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  came  across  a  statistic  which 
aroused  my  curiosity  and  subsequently 
my  ire.  It  concerns  the  amount  of 
Government  printing  which  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  procures  com- 
mercially, and  the  percentage  of  work 
actually  printed  in  house  at  the  OPO. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  aU  the 
print  orders  placed  at  GPO  are  print- 
ed by  commercial  printers.  This  print- 
ing cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
$475  million  this  past  year. 

I  asked  the  GPO  why  so  much  of 
Federal  printing  is  commercially  pro- 
cured, auid  I  was  told  that  it  is  50  per- 
cent cheaper  to  procure  printing  com- 
mercially than  it  is  to  print  it  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  The  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1983  budcet  for  con- 
gressional printing  and  binding  comes 
to  $90,247,000.  Almost  all  congression- 
al work  is  done  in  house  at  the  GPO. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  save  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  If  we  could 
procure  commercially  the  congression- 
al work  now  printed  at  OPO. 

One  reason  why  the  GPO  is  not 
competitive  with  commercial  printers 
is  the  high  cost  of  labor  at  GPO.  In 
1981  the  average  hourly  wage  for 
printing  industry  workers  was  $8.39 
per  hour.  At  OPO  the  average  hourly 
rate  was  $11.78— a  difference  of  $3.39 
an  hour.  When  you  compare  GPO 
wages  to  those  paid  in  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  individuals  doing  the 
same  Job,  the  results  are  even  more 
unbelievable.  For  example,  painters  at 
GPO  make  $14.35  an  hour.  In  any 
other  Government  agency,  they  make 
$10.76.  Carpenters  at  OPO  make 
$14.35  an  hour,  and  elsewhere  in  Gov- 
ernment they  make  $11.32  per  hour. 
With  wages  such  as  these,  it  is  no 
wonder  printing  In  house  at  the  GPO 
is  so  expensive. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  law,  the 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing  is  the 
court  of  last  resort  In  pay  disputes  be- 
tween the  Public  Printer  and  the 
workers  at  GPO.  I  call  upon  our  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  this  distin- 
guished committee  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  reducing  the  cost  of  con- 
gressional printing  by  any  means  in 
their  power.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
soever for  this  Congress  to  spend  more 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
be  recognized  on  a  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  to  the  list  of 
special  orders  already  entered  for 
Monday  there  be  added  a  special  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  would  ask  ' 
for  15  minutes  for  me  on  Monday  and 
IS  minutes  for  himself  on  Monday,  so 
that  if  I  need  the  time,  I  might  have 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
special  order  for  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  for  myself,  and  for  the 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can whip  enter  a  similar  order  for  me 
on  Tuesday  In  case  I  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  on  Monday? 


ApHl  22,  1982 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
AND  SENATOR  STEVENS  ON 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  27.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with 
pleasure  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  special  order  for  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  15  minutes 
on  Tuesday,  after  the  time  set  aside 
under  the  standing  order  for  the  two 
leaders:  and  I  make  a  similar  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  myself  on 
Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  my  friend. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  APRIL 
26.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate?  If  not.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  April  26.  1982.  at  12  noon. 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Mallon.  per- 
manent deacon.  Holy  Family  Church. 
MitcheUville.  Md.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Why  do  the  nations  rage  and  the 
people  utter  folly? 

The  kings  of  the  earth  rise  up,  and 
the  princes  conspire  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed: 

"Let  us  break  their  fetters  and  cast 
their  bonds  from  t«."— Psalm  2:  1-3. 

Father,  it  must  sadden  You  to  know 
that  throughout  the  history  of  man, 
we  have  failed  to  learn  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  You  builds  upon  peace 
and  unity. 

When  will  we  learn  that  when  one 
nation  breaks  the  peace  with  another, 
that  the  bonds  of  unity  are  cast  away 
and  that  a  conspiracy  of  self  interest  is 
embraced. 

We,  Your  people,  wish  to  turn  from 
this  folly  and  to  pray  on  behalf  of  our 
current  conflicting  world  powers  that 
You  might  lead  them  into  a  more  per- 
fect union. 

We  ask  this  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKEHl.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
OF  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  2330, 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1982  AND  1983 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2330)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  reserved 
the  right  to  object  in  order  to  Inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  wheth- 
er or  not  this  has  been  cleared.  I  un- 


derstand from  some  Members  on  my 
side  that  they  are  not  aware  of  a  clear- 
ance on  this  matter,  and  we  would  like 
to  get  that  clearance  before  the  gen- 
tleman goes  ahead  with  his  request. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  senior  minority  staff.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LojAN)  is  in  the  hospital,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  for  surgery.  The  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott)  was  to 
be  here  today. 

I  know  of  no  objection.  I  think  the 
staff  wiU  reassure  the  gentleman  of 
that.  We  simply  want  to  go  through 
with  this.  It  has  been  hanging  around 
for  a  long  time.  We  are  ready,  and  the 
Senate  is  ready. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  right.  I  am  just  stat- 
ing that  we  do  want  to  check  a  little 
further. 

Could  the  gentleman  possibly  with- 
hold his  request  until  we  get  through 
with  the  1-minute  speeches  and  until 
the  floor  leader  has  a  chance  to  check 
the  matter  out? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  slow  us  down,  all 
right,  but  I  thought  we  could  get  It 
done.  I  was  concerned  about  this.  We 
are  having  a  short  day,  with  no  busi- 
ness scheduled,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
lose  another  several  days. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Ml.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  not 
objecting  In  order  to  slow  the  business 
of  the  House  down.  I  am  Just  fearful 
on  our  side  here  that  we  do  not  feel  we 
have  the  proper  clearances  at  this 
point,  and  we  would  like  to  have  them 
before  acceding  to  the  gentleman's 
wishes.  I  would  prefer  not  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentleman  would 
Just  withhold  his  request  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, we  would  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


PEOPLE  LIKE  US 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  Bill  Moyers  and 
CBS  News,  the  maker  and  producer  of 
an  extraordinary  news  documentary 
that  aired  last  night,  entitled  "People 
Like  Us."  It  confronted  all  of  us  with 
two  realities  we  Americans  would  just 
as  soon  ignore— that  poverty  in  the 


United  States  is  still  very  real  and 
alive,  and  that  the  poor  are  real 
people,  just  like  us.  What  a  tragedy  it 
is  that  we  should  need  to  be  reminded 
of  both  of  these  truths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  impact  of  last  night's 
terribly  moving  account  of  four  proud 
and  frightened  families— caught  up  in 
circumstances  they  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend and  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  betrayed  by  a  government 
they  desperately  want  to  trust  and  to 
believe  In.  But  If  It  does  nothing  more 
than  remind  all  of  us  In  this  body  of 
the  human  reality  behind  all  of  those 
statistics  and  labels— It  will  have  done 
a  great  deal.  Yes;  there  Is  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  welfare  system.  But 
"People  Like  Us"  reminded  all  of 
America  that  there  are  poor  people- 
people  with  real  needs  and  real  feel- 
ing—who are  dependent  upon  that 
system— a  system  that,  in  the  name  of 
reform,  is  in  fact  being  rapidly  disman- 
tled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  one  comment 
made  by  a  nurse  who  was  interviewed 
by  Mr.  Moyers  that  struck  me  with 
particular  force.  Referring  to  some  of 
the  proposed  changes  In  medicaid  and 
the  visiting  nurse  program.  She  ob- 
served, "it's  going  to  make  enemies  out 
of  our  own  people."  Would  it  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  might — even  at 
this  late  hour— heed  this  woman's 
warning.  We  need  to  heal  our  divisions 
in  this  country,  not  open  new  wounds 
and  conflicts.  Current  economic  poli- 
cies and  budget  priorities,  however 
well-intentioned  they  may  be.  are  pit- 
ting American  against  American,  and 
dividing  us  precisely  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  national  unity  could  not 
be  greater. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  "People  Like 
Us"  pointed  up  the  ultimate  Irony  that 
many  of  the  budget  cuts  designed  to 
save  money  are  actually  adding  to 
rather  than  lessening  taxpayer  costs. 
By  forcing  uruiecessary  Institutional- 
ization of  the  disabled,  and  by  creating 
new  Incentives  for  many  working  wel- 
fare recipients  to  quit  their  jobs  and 
go  on  welfare  full  time,  many  budget 
cuts  are  turning  out  to  be  extraordi- 
narily counterproductive,  even  from  a 
fiscal  standpoint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation— and  this 
body— owe  a  major  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Moyers  and  CBS  News  for  help- 
ing us  all  to  better  understand  the 
human  meaning  of  the  decisions  we 
have  already  made  and  those  we  are 
about  to  make. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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TROUBLE  FOR  THE  FAMILY 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  spent  some 
time  in  the  Farm  Belt  during  this 
Easter  recess  understand  once  again 
very  dramatically  that  the  farmers  In 
this  country  are  In  very  serious  trou- 
ble. Anyone  who  had  lunch  In  the 
cares  In  the  Farm  Belt  understands 
that  those  auction  sale  posters  on  the 
front  door  represent  a  failure  In  farm 
programs  In  this  Government.  There 
is  a  blizzard  of  those  auction  posters 
hanging  up,  and  all  of  those  represent 
a  family  farm  that  Is  not  going  to  sur- 
vive this  trouble. 

In  this  body  people  say  that  It  is  too 
expensive  to  provide  price  supports 
that  will  help  those  family  farmers. 

We  formed  a  farm  crisis  group  now 
In  this  Congress  to  try  to  see  If  we  can 
deal  with  that. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  couple  of  things 
for  America.  No.  1. 1  think  we  ought  to 
increase  price  supports  for  the  family 
farmers  in  a  farm  program  that  makes 
sense  and  allows  farmers  to  survive. 

Second,  I  think  we  can  easily  pay  for 
that  by  trimming  Just  one  corporate 
tax  loophole,  the  buy-and-sell-a-tax- 
break  plan.  We  can  pay  for  it  by  trim- 
ming that  tax  loophole  that  costs  $3 
billion  in  lost  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  One-third  of  that  tax  loophole 
would  pay  for  a  good  farm  program  to 
help  family  farmers  survive  in  this 
country,  and  $2  billion  would  be  left 
over  to  help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  think  that  would  be  good  for  the 
farmers,  it  would  be  good  for  tax  fair- 
ness, and  it  would  be  good  for  this 
country  as  a  whole. 

Next  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  special  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  talk  about  this 
family  farm  program  In  this  country. 
It  is  more  serious  than  it  has  ever  t>een 
since  the  1930's,  and  this  body  has  a 
responsibility  to  try  to  do  something 
about  it. 


THE  LAST  WORD  ON  "PEOPLE 
UKE  US" 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
always  nice  to  grab  the  last  word  in  a 
debate.  Bill  Moyers.  Lyndon  Johnson's 
great  press  flak,  certainly  had  the  last 
word  last  night  in  the  C^BS  show  enti- 
tled, "People  Like  Us." 

Bill  Moyers,  who  wrote  much  of  the 
logic  and  rhetoric  of  the  great  L.  B.  J. 
programs  of  the  Great  Society— that  is 
the  Great  Society  he  got  us  into— was 
once  again  given  a  forum,  this  time  as 
a  CBS  reporter  commentating  on  the 


supposed  effects  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

Having  L.  B.  J.'s  press  secretary  re- 
porting on  the  Reagan  administration 
is  like  sending  out  Jack  the  Ripper  to 
babysit  for  lonely  girls.  Next  time, 
CBS  might  ask  Jody  Powell.  Jimmy 
Carter's  press  secretary,  to  do  a  news 
report  on  the  Reagan  administration 
or  the  shortage  of  peanuts  in  Georgia. 

Now,  credibility  flies  out  the  window 
when  CBS  allows  Bill  Moyers,  a  man 
with  an  ideological  axe  to  grind,  to 
report  on  an  administration  he  dis- 
agrees with.  And  his  facts  were  wrong. 
Ronald  Reagan  had  nothing  to  do 
with  those  four  people  who  had  prob- 
lems with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  is  not  Journalism:  it  is  CBS  let- 
ting the  Great  Society's  chief  flak.  BiU 
Moyers,  have  the  last  hurrah.  It  really 
was  the  last  burp. 


THE  RAPID  DEPLOYMENT 
FORCE 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
recently  our  former  minority  leader, 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona.  Mr.  John  Rhodes, 
gave  to  the  House  his  ideas  for  chang- 
ing the  entire  military  defense  posture 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  acting 
in  a  way  that  demonstrated  that  he 
had  full  and  complete  Information.  I 
know  he  believes  strongly  in  his  views, 
and  each  of  us  is  entitled,  of  course,  to 
our  views. 

I  said  yesterday  in  a  1 -minute  speech 
that  I  would  attempt  to  answer  the 
various  things  point  by  point  that 
were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Today  I  bring  before  the  House  a  com- 
ment on  the  rapid  deployment  force 
and  its  need  for  utilization,  its  need 
for  training,  its  need  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  mission 
rather  than  to  have  it  seriously  cur- 
tailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  suggestions  on 
ways  to  reduce  military  spending  have, 
in  part,  focused  on  the  restructuring 
of  American  policy  and  defense  strate- 
gy. Although  the  continued  examina- 
tion of  U.S.  strategy  Is  certainly 
healthy,  I  believe  that  tdterations  of 
our  military  policy  should  be  made 
only  when  reasonable  alternatives 
which  meet  our  vital  strategic  objec- 
tives are  available. 

One  recent  proposal  which  would 
alter  U.S.  military  doctrine  advocates 
the  drastic  reduction  of  the  rapid  de- 
ployment  force  (RDF  or  RDJTF). 
Critics  of  the  RDF  state  that  the  RDF 
would  not,  by  itself,  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  Soviet  onslaught  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Thus,  according  to  this  line 


of  reasoning,  a  rapid  deployment  force 
really  provides  no  deterrent  to  foreign 
aggression  and  so  is  a  waste  of  money. 
I  believe  that  if  we  were  living  in  a 
world  where  the  United  States  relied 
solely  on  our  nuclear  arsenal  to  pre- 
vent foreign  aggression,  the  drastic  re- 
duction of  the  RDF  would  make  sense. 
However,  this  is  clearly  not  the  case. 
The  need  for  a  rapid  deployment  force 
has  been  recognized  by  numerous  stra- 
tegic planners  over  the  last  20  years. 
Events  as  recent  as  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands crisis  have  shown  the  need  to  be 
able  to  respond  to  conventional  ag- 
gression in  remote  regions  of  the 
world.  This  military  requirement  is 
highlighted  in  areas  such  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  the  vital  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  free  world  are  at  stake. 
The  continuing  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  Cuban  intervention  in 
northern  Africa,  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  Is- 
raeli-Arab conflicts,  and  many  other 
regional  disputes  exemplify  the  com- 
plexity of  strategic  planning  in  south- 
west Asia.  In  order  to  protect  the  flow 
of  oil  and  other  strategic  minerals 
which  are  extracted  and  shipped  from 
this  region,  the  United  States  must  be 
able  to  project  military  force  with  a 
minimum  of  warning.  Reliance  on 
our  nuclear  force,  or  Inadequately 
equipped  and  prepared  regular  divi- 
sions will  leave  the  United  States  with- 
out the  ability  to  respond  to  an  imme- 
diate crisis.  A  mobile,  well-equipped 
military  strtke  force  can  be  a  highly 
effective  means  of  response  in  a  varie- 
ty of  situations.  It  can  be  used  to  gain 
a  coastal  toe-hold,  or  to  secure  air- 
fields until  a  larger  contingent  can 
arrive;  or  it  can  be  used  to  help  quell 
internal  or  regional  strife,  when  re- 
quested by  an  afflicted  ally.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  effective  RDF  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  friend  and  foe  alike: 
That  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
stand  by  our  allies  in  crisis  situations, 
and  that  we  are  able  to  protect  our 
own  vital  interests  when  threatened. 
The  RDF  not  only  strengthens  our  de- 
terrent in  southwest  Asia,  it  also 
strengthens  our  credibility  and  deter- 
rence worldwide. 


Apnl  22,  1982 
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REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3496. 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3496.  the  Sales  Representative 
Protection  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 

(Mr.  FIEILDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  give  my  colleagues  an 
update  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

The  treaty  text  still  contains  the 
philosophical  concepts  and  provisions 
of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind,  a 
new  international  economic  order, 
mandatory  technology  traiisfer,  par- 
ticipation by  so-called  liberation 
groups  like  SWAPO,  the  PLO,  and 
even  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  decisionmaking  pro- 
duction limitations,  just  to  name  a  few 
of  the  concepts  alien  to  the  average 
working  American. 

This  text  Is  expected  to  be  consid- 
ered for  adoption  by  a  consensus  by 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  within 
the  next  10  days.  Consensus  means 
that  we  as  a  country  would  now  offi- 
cially take  a  position  of  recorded  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  text,  that  we  in  an 
arguable  sense  would  acquiese  to  hor- 
rendous principles  and  concepts  that 
would  set  precedents  for  further  trea- 
ties like  a  "Law  of  Space"  treaty. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  consen- 
sus is  a  back-door  approach  to  U.S.  ap- 
proval of  a  bad  treaty,  a  treaty  that  is 
not  in  the  Interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans  who  believe  in  free 
enterprise  and  competition  and  who 
believe  that  this  country  has  a  nation- 
al interest  in  the  determination  of  our 
own  destiny  to  convey  your  feelings 
with  all  haste  to  Ambassador  Jim 
Malone.  Alexander  Halg,  and  our  great 
President.  President  Reagan. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  2330,  NUCLEAR  REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1982  AND  1983 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  request  that  I  made  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bin  (H.R.  2330)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Conmiission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  305 
of  the  Elnergy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and,  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Udall,  Bingham.  Sei- 

BERLING.    MaRKEY.    DINGELL,    OTTINGER, 
MOFTTTT,  LUJAN,  MARRIOTT,  BROYHILL, 

and  Moorhead. 
There  was  no  objection. 


BILL  MOYERS'  CBS  SHOW 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  I  was  preoccupied  with  budget 
matters  last  evening  and  I  did  not  per- 
sonally view  the  Bill  Moyers  show  on 
CBS. 

I  have  heard  enough  about  It,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  to  be  some  basic 
concerns  expressed  about  the  treat- 
ment being  given  to  the  rich  versus 
poor  issue  In  general. 

I  do  not  recall  when  a  national 
dialog  has  been  reduced  to  such  ex- 
ploitation, to  such  emotionalism,  and 
to  such  sensationalism. 

This  is  one  of  those  special  issues 
that  politicians  Euid  media  must  treat 
with  exceptional  care  and  caution. 
What  we  do  not  need  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  for  the  seeds  of  class 
warfare  to  be  planted  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  in  our  society  who 
have  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  man. 

Just  for  the  record,  let  me  say  this:  I 
am  following  a  course  and  perusing 
legislative  goals  that  I  believe  will  do 
more  for  the  "truly  needy."  for  the 
disadvantaged,  and  for  the  dependent 
in  our  society  than  the  floodtlde  of 
government  intervention  and  regula- 
tion from  which  we  have  been 
drenched  since  Bill  Moyers  helped 
bring  it  all  about  in  the  White  House. 

I  will  engage  in  debate  of  programs 
and  principles  and  goals,  but  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  public  criticism  of  the 
personal  motivation,  morality,  or  com- 
passion of  any  of  those  responsible  for 
determining  the  Nation's  cause  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  do  the  same  in 
the  few  weeks  ahead. 


In  other  words.  CBS  News  equates 
reports  made  by  CBS  newsmen  on 
news  shows  with  slanted  d(x;umenta- 
rles  made  by  a  well-known  ideological 
activist  like  Moyers. 

If  that  is  true,  someone  at  CBS 
should  rethink  the  mission  of  the 
news  department. 

CBS  and  the  Moyers  Great  Society 
program  gave  us  in  the  first  2  or  3 
months  of  the  last  year  22  percent  in- 
terest rates  and  18  percent  inflation, 
an  economy  that  was  giving  us  poverty 
that  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Mr.  Moyers  and  company  should 
spend  their  time  doing  other  things 
than  heaving  handgrenades  at  the 
firemen  that  are  attempting  to  clean 
up  the  mess  that  they  gave  this 
Nation. 

One  more  fiasco  like  this  one  and 
they  will  be  the  laughingstock  of  the 
Industry. 


D  1115 

PROPAGANDA  OR 
INFORMATION? 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dic- 
tionary defines  propaganda  as  "the 
spreading  of  ideas,  information  or 
rumor  for  the  purpose  of  helping  or 
Injuring  an  Institution,  a  cause  or  a 
person." 

Last  night  that  definition  came  to 
life  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  in  an  alleged  documentary 
written  by  and  starring  Lyndon  John- 
son's chief  propagandist,  Bill  Moyers. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  when  the  White  House 
asked  for  part  of  that  program  to  be 
reserved  for  a  response,  CBS  News  re- 
fused because  the  administration's 
budgetary,  economic,  and  social  poli- 
cies have  been  the  subject  of  intense 
and  detailed  coverage  for  over  a  year. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION AUTHORIZING  U.S.  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  THIRD  REPLEN- 
ISHMENT OF  AFRICAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUND 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  has  a  classification  for 
the  world's  poorest  countries  which,  at 
present,  includes  43  nations.  Of  these, 
29  KK  regional  members  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  F*und.  Over  the  next 
half  decade,  these  countries  will  have 
the  world's  highest  per  capita  popula- 
tion growth  and  lowest  per  capita  eco- 
nomic growth  rates. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  need 
for  assistance  and  because  of  U.S. 
moral,  economic,  and  security  interest 
in  aiding  the  poorest  African  nations, 
we  have  been  members  of  the  African 
Development  Fund  since  1976.  This 
year,  negotiations  on  a  third  replen- 
ishment of  the  fund's  resources  are 
nearing  completion  and  the  President 
has  requested  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize our  country  to  participate  in  that 
replenishment.  P\uids  will  go  to  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  continent, 
with  absolute  priority  to  those  with 
per  capita  GNP  of  less  than  $280. 
Strong  emphasis  will  again  be  given  to 
growing  food.  Agricultural  loans  have 
been  steadily  increasing  as  a  propor- 
tion of  fund  activity  since  1976  and 
now  account  for  almost  half  of  all 
lending.  Emphasis  on  transportation 
facilities  will  also  continue  to  be  high. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  and  I, 
as  ranking  minority  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development  Institu- 
tions and  Finance,  are  today  introduc- 
ing this  legislation,  as  requested,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
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this  body.  The  language  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  6149 
A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  participation 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RevTtaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
African  Development  Fund  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
290g  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  contribute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  $150,000,000  to 
the  Fund  as  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  third  replenishment  of  the  resources 
of  the  Fund,  except  that  any  commitment 
to  make  such  contribution  shall  be  made 
subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limiUtion.  $150,000,000  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.". 

Sk.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  may  be  made  available  for  use  or  obliga- 
tion prior  to  October  1.  1982. 


CBS  REPORTS  SHOW 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
not  intended  to  rise  today  to  make  any 
remarks,  but  I  am  prompted  to  do  so 
by  the  several  attacks  on  the  "CBS 
Reports"  program  which  aired  last 
night,  particularly  from  those  who  did 
not  see  it.  I  want  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  critics  of  that  program. 

Why  is  it  that  every  time  a  flesh  and 
blood  case,  a  human  circumstance,  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  program  is  point- 
ed out  to  the  people  on  the  Republi- 
can side  that  is  emotionalism  and  the 
only  thing  you  want  to  talk  about  is 
numbers.  The  only  thing  you  want  to 
talk  about  is  anecdotes.  The  only 
thing  you  want  to  talk  about  are  wel- 
fare cheats. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  being 
hurt  by  this  program  are  not  welfare 
cheats,  as  the  program  so  ably  pointed 
out  last  night. 

I  would  hope  that  every  Member  of 
the  Republican  side  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  voted  for  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram last  year  will  take  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see  that  program.  I  am  sure  the 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  make  that  program  avail- 
able to  all.  because  behind  the  facts 
and  figures,  behind  the  phony  statis- 
tics that  are  being  used,  there  are  real 
people  in  this  country  who  are  being 
hurt  by  the  Reagan  economy,  who  are 
being  hiu^  by  the  Reagan  program, 
who  are  not  going  to  go  away. 


CBS  REPORTS  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOWLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  follow  up  on  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Shakkon).  I  heard  the  minority 
leader,  my  distinguished  friend.  Mr. 
MicHKL.  admit  that  he  did  not  see  the 
program.  Nor  did  I  see  the  program. 

But  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  com- 
mend finaUy  the  news  media  of  this 
country  who  are  doing  what  we  re- 
fused to  do  last  year  when  we  enacted 
the  Reagan  program.  We  did  not  ex- 
amine the  human  trauma  behind  the 
statistics. 

We  finally  got  an  admission  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Stockman,  that 
the  program,  the  budget  adopted, 
lacked  statistical  Integrity,  that  the 
numbers  had  been  manipulated.  Now 
we  are  seeing  what  many  people 
warned,  that  also  the  budget  of  the 
United  States,  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent, lacked  ethical  integrity. 

Whenever  we  take  from  those  who 
have  the  least  and  give  the  most  to 
those  who  have  the  most,  we  find  that 
the  ethical  Integrity  along  with  statis- 
tical integrity  has  been  shown  to  cause 
the  human  trauma  that  is  now  being 
shown  across  the  land. 

I  commend  the  media,  at  times  often 
criticized,  for  the  revelations  of  the 
truth. 


LEOISLA- 
"MISSING 


INTRODUCTION       OF 
TION    DESIONATINO 
CHILDREN  DAY" 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  May  25.  1979.  6-year-old 
Etan  Patz  left  his  home  to  walk  the 
short  two-block  distance  to  his  school- 
bus  stop.  The  day  began  differently 
for  E}tan  because  It  was  the  first  time 
he  was  allowed  to  walk  to  the  bus  stop 
alone.  It  was  an  unusal  day  for  an- 
other reason  as  well:  Etan  would  never 
reach  his  classroom  that  day.  and  his 
parents  would  not  see  him  that  night. 
Etan  disappeared  between  his  home 
and  the  bus  stop  and  he  has  not  been 
seen  or  heard  of  since  then. 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  mass  media  launched  extensive  ef- 
forts to  locate  the  6-year-old.  All  at- 
tempts to  this  point  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Etan's  disappearance  first  brought 
the  tragedy  of  America's  missing  chil- 
dren to  national  attention.  I  first 
learned  of  Etan's  disappearance,  and 
of  the  problems  In  locating  missing 
children  generally,  in  November  of 
1980,  when  I  read  a  followup  account 
on  the  story  by  the  Associated  Press. 


In  that  article  Mrs.  Julie  Patz,  the 
child's  mother,  said  that  there  was  no- 
where for  her  to  turn,  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  nothing  that  anyone 
could  do  to  help.  That  troubled  me 
and  I  asked  my  staff  to  Investigate  fur- 
ther. 

The  story  that  unfolded  during  that 
Inquiry  was  a  tragic  and  startling  one. 
We  learned  that  E^tan  was  one  of 
50,000  children  who  disappeared  In  the 
United  States  that  year,  and  each  year 
recently.  And  we  learned  of  the  help- 
lessness of  thousands  of  parents  like 
Mrs.  Patz  who  discover  that  very  few 
tools  are  available  to  help  In  the 
search  for  their  missing  sons  or  daugh- 
ters. Similar  lessons  were  being 
learned  by  parents  in  Atlanta,  as  that 
tragedy  began  to  unfold.  These  discov- 
eries ultimately  led  to  Introduction  of 
the  proposed  Missing  Children's  Act 
on  June  3,  1981. 

The  perslstance  of  the  Patz  family 
and  their  willingness  to  share  their 
story  have  helped  awaken  the  Nation 
to  a  plight  facing  additional  thousands 
of  families  each  year.  Because  of  that 
new  awareness,  we  are  closer  than  ever 
to  taking  an  Important  step  forward  In 
assisting  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
these  searches. 

Therefore  It  Is  befitting  that  the  an- 
niversary of  Etan's  disappearance 
serve  as  the  date  we  hope  will  be  ob- 
served this  year  as  "Missing  Children 
Day  " 

Senator  Paula  Havitkins  and  I  this 
week  have  Introduced  Identical  Joint 
resolutions  to  request  the  President 
designate  May  25,  1982,  as  "Missing 
Children  Day."  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  In  cosponsorlng  this  measure. 
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THE  13TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EARTH  DAY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  13th  anniversary  of 
Earth  Day.  In  12  years  a  new  environ- 
mental consciousness  spread  across 
the  country  and  reminded  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  environmental 
degredation.  In  1970.  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  was  signed 
into  law.  Soon  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  followed  along  with  the 
Pesticide  Control  Act  in  1971;  1972  saw 
the  passage  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  amendments.  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act.  and  restric- 
tions on  ocean  dumping.  The  93d  Con- 
gress blazed  new  trails  by  approving 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  pro- 
vided Federal  protection  of  drinking 
water  standards. 

In  1975  we  Insured  the  authorization 
of  $18  billion  for  sewage  construction 
grants.  The  next  year  both  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 


and  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
were  passed  into  law.  The  95th  Con- 
gress led  the  way  toward  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1977  and  finally  won  the  battle  to  es- 
tablish surface  mining  control  regula- 
tions. In  1978  Congress  approved  the 
Federal  Pesticide  Act.  The  96th  Con- 
gress tackled  the  Alaska  lands  bill  that 
doubled  wilderness  areas  In  the  United 
States.  We  also  managed  to  push  the 
superfund  bill  through. 

Then  came  1981  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration took  office.  The  Senate 
was  now  under  control  of  the  Republi- 
cans. James  Watt  became  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Anne  Gorsuch. 
the  Administrator  of  EPA.  Environ- 
mental progress  came  to  a  halt. 

The  Reagan  administration  was 
stocked  with  people  who  had  spent  the 
previous  10  years  battling  against  the 
very  legislation  that  the  Congress  had 
worked  so  hard  to  pass.  Many  had 
publicly  renounced  the  programs  they 
were  now  In  charge  of  enforcing.  The 
Reaganltes  seized  control  and  Immedi- 
ately began  selling  off  environmental 
protection  to  private  Interests. 

In  light  of  2V^  more  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  whither  Earth 
Day?  Today  we  should  take  the  time 
to  ponder  the  President's  nonsensical 
approach  to  environmental  protection. 
Corporate  executives  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  their  shareholders  to  make 
money.  Government  employees,  of 
which  President  Reagan  is  one,  have  a 
responsibility  to  Insure  the  protection 
of  environmental  values.  Let  us  keep 
our  minds  on  our  jobs. 


States  and  localities,  runs  it  through 
the  bureaucratic  mill,  stipulates  how  it 
should  be  spent  and  then  returns  it. 
though  never  in  Its  original  amount. 
Furthermore,  the  Washington-con- 
trolled money  may  be  spent  In  areas 
where  It  Is  not  needed  or  may  bypass 
su-eas  where  It  is  truly  needed. 

Our  State  and  local  governments  can 
boast  a  luiowledge  of  the  people  un- 
known in  Washington.  They  are  more 
responsive  than  any  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat. They  understand  the  needs 
of  the  people  they  serve.  They  know 
where  and  how  money  can  be  spent  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  good.  Let  us 
decide  on  this  basis  that  someone 
other  than  this  Congress  and  this  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  deserves  the  author- 
ity and  the  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  less  fortunate 
citizens.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
less  equal  to  the  task  than  Its  counter- 
parts on  the  State  and  local  levels. 
Washington  has  failed,  despite  mas- 
sive spending  programs.  Let  us  set 
some  of  the  responsibility  aside  for 
those  better  qualified  to  bear  it.  Then 
perhaps  we  wlU  see  fewer  examples 
that  we  have  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  citizens. 


CBS  REPORTS  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  BlU 
Moyer's  report  last  night  was  an  ex- 
ample of  emotional  journalism  that 
can  create  positive  results.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  country  we  have  ex- 
ceptions, people  who  are  not  cared  for 
by  existing  programs.  But  rather  than 
condemn  a  Government  that  is  spend- 
ing $17,000  for  each  needy  family  as  a 
Government  lacking  In  compassion,  let 
us  study  the  reasons  why  some  of 
these  families  are  not  being  helped. 
No  one  can  seriously  believe  that  these 
programs  were  designed  to  omit  these 
people.  What  should  concern  us  is  why 
the  billions  we  are  spending  are  not 
hitting  the  target. 

A  reasonable  conclusion  from  the 
Moyer  report  could  be  that  the  New 
Federalism  may  be  the  answer  to 
many  of  these  problemus.  State  and 
local  governments  are  In  a  far  better 
position  to  allocate  the  resources 
needed  to  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  create  welfare  programs  out 
of  thin  air.  It  pulls  money  from  the 


AMERICANS  ANGRY  THAT 
CONGRESS  IS  NOT  WORKING 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  I 
was  home  during  the  recess  for  2 
weeks.  I  was  confronted  by  small  busi- 
nessmen fighting  for  survival  who 
said:  "What  are  you  doing  home?  Why 
aren't  you  In  Washington  working?"  I 
was  confronted  by  young  people  who 
cannot  buy  homes  because  of  high  In- 
terest rates  and  they  said:  "What  are 
you  doing  home?  Why  aren't  you  In 
Washington  working?" 

I  was  confronted  by  the  unemployed 
who  said:  "What  are  you  doing  home? 
Why  aren't  you  in  Washington  work- 
ing?" 

I  notified  them  that  I  was  one  of  173 
who  voted  to  stay  here  and  work.  I  was 
embarrassed,  not  embarrassed  for 
myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  was  embar- 
rassed for  you  and  your  party  who 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  take  that 
recess,  to  go  back  to  the  district  and  to 
play  your  golf  and  play  your  politics 
and  to  let  the  country  slowly  but 
surely  slide  down  the  drain. 


POSITIVE  RESULTS  OF 
REAGANOMICS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
It  Is  Important  that  If  the  CBS  televi- 


sion network  reported  on  the  rich 
versus  the  poor  issue  last  night,  as  I 
understand  they  did,  that  we  also  look 
at  another  statistic  that  came  out  yes- 
terday, and  that  Is  that  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  the  Inflation  rate 
In  the  country  had  dropped  to  3.6  i>er- 
cent. 

What  does  that  mean  to  the  poor  In 
this  country?  To  the  poor  In  this  coun- 
try It  means  they  are  much  better  off. 
That  Is  the  success  of  Reaganomlcs. 

Under  the  blg-spendlng  liberal  poli- 
cies of  the  past,  created  by  the  Great 
Society  and  sustained  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  family  making 
$10,000  a  year  was  having  $1,300  of 
those  dollars  taken  away  from  them  in 
Inflation  at  the  end  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. The  family  getting 
$5,000  a  year  was  having  $650  taken 
out  of  their  pockets  by  Inflation. 

We  have  cut  that  Inflation  rate  by 
10  points.  By  cutting  that  Inflation 
rate  by  10  points  we  have  put  money 
directly  back  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor.  That  Is  what  Is  going  on  in  this 
country.  That  Is  the  success  of  the 
Reaganomlcs  program.  It  is  the  kind 
of  success  that  the  media  had  better 
begin  to  pay  attention  to  because  It  is 
the  kind  of  success  that  is  going  to 
make  the  poor  really  working  citizens 
In  this  country  In  the  future  and 
really  gives  them  opportunities  for  im- 
proving their  own  futures. 


THE  LAST  MILE 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  not  certain  these  days  If  we 
are  witnessing  a  budget  debate  or  a 
discussion  about  the  Boston  Mara- 
thon. 

President  Reagan  said  he  is  willing 
to  go  "the  extra  mile."  The  Speaker 
replies  in  his  typically  witty  way  by 
saying  the  President  would  walk  a 
mile  "for  a  camera." 

May  I  suggest  a  solution  to  this  Im- 
passe? 

Let  the  Speaker  meet  the  President 
In  a  mutually  agreeable  place  and  see 
which  of  the  two  can  walk,  run,  or  Jog 
a  mile  in  faster  time. 

Each  win  have  a  handicap.  The 
Speaker  will  have  to  carry  with  him  20 
years'  worth  of  the  Inflationary  poli- 
cies of  the  National  Democratic  Party 
leadership  and  the  President  will  have 
to  carry  all  of  the  Inflationary  policies 
of  his  administration. 

Since  inflation  is  now  hovering 
around  3  to  4  percent,  there  will  be 
those  who  say  the  race  will  be  unfair 
to  the  Speaker. 

Those  are  the  breaks,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  PRO- 
POSALS 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  LOT! .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  other 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
been  guilty  In  recent  weeks  of  accusing 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  not 
having  any  ad  tentative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  however,  the  Demo- 
crats do  have  an  alternative  budget, 
and  an  alternative  deficit  of  $38.1  bil- 
lion more  than  that  of  the  I»resident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Budget  Act, 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  are  re- 
quired to  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions on  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15.  A  review  of  the  March  15 
committee  reports  indicates  that  the 
majority  of  the  Democrat-dominated 
committees  in  the  House  want  to 
return  to  business  as  usual  and  ignore 
the  painful  economic  realities  in  this 
country. 

What  have  the  committees  recom- 
mended? Exactly  what  the  financial 
markets  fear  and  the  American  people 
do  not  want— more  Federal  spending. 
Many  of  the  committees  rejected, 
without  debate,  the  F»resident's  pro- 
posals; Republican-sponsored  savings 
were  defeated.  Instead  the  final  com- 
mittee recommendations  provided  for 
increases  of  at  least  $38.1  billion  in 
outlays  over  the  President's  proposals, 
and  I  might  point  out  that  ^hls  figxire 
Includes  all  CBO  and  administration 
reestlmates. 

Now,  Members  on  the  other  side  are 
advocating  further  tax  increases.  More 
taxes.  More  spending.  Cuts  in  defense. 
Higher  deficits.  If  this  is  the  Demo- 
cratic alternative,  then  I  would  chal- 
lenge the  Democratic  leadership  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor.  It  would  be 
soundly  rejected. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  Democratic  alterna- 
tive, to  see  what  we  would  be  paying 
for  with  more  taxes  and  higher  defi- 
cits. It  would  certainly  not  be  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  OLDER 

AMERICANS     MONTH     RESOLU- 
TION 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
appreciation  for  providing  all  Ameri- 
cans with  the  quality  of  life  we  now 
enjoy,  I  am  introducing  today  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  May  be  designated  Older 
Americans  Month. 


I  think  it  is  important  that  Congress 
publicly  and  officially  join  in  the 
annual  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions our  senior  citizens  have  made  to 
our  country.  The  President  early  this 
month  declared  May  to  be  Older 
Americans  Month,  a  designation  that 
has  been  made  each  year  since  1974. 

Our  country  did  not  become  highly 
developed  and  technologically  ad- 
vanced overnight.  It  took  the  lifetimes 
of  today's  older  Americans  to  build  the 
foundation  for  the  standard  of  living 
we  now  have.  Their  efforts  have  given 
us  the  knowledge  to  send  men  into 
space,  as  well  as  to  build  businesses 
and  communities  that  make  our  lives 
productive  and  enjoyable. 

In  affirming  congressional  support 
for  Older  Americans  Month,  we  are 
able  to  honor  those  who  are  still  In 
the  labor  force  enriching  our  business 
sector  with  their  years  of  experience, 
and  those  who  are  volunteering  their 
time  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 

By  taking  an  active  role  in  the  social 
and  business  endeavors  of  today,  these 
Older  Americans  are  providing  us  with 
wisdom  that  goes  far  beyond  a  college 
degree.  It  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize their  contributions  as  the  valua- 
ble resources  that  they  are. 

I  ask  for  your  support  for  this  con- 
current resolution  to  declare  May  as 
Older  Americans  Month. 

A  copy  of  the  text  of  this  proposed 
resolution  follows: 
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Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the 

United  States  should  observe  the  month 

of  May  1982  as  Older  Americans  Month 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed mtmy  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience: 

Whereas  acknowledgment  should  be  given 
to  older  Americans  for  the  contributions 
they  continue  to  make  to  their  communities 
and  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  coRununities 
provide  such  acknowledgment  of  older 
Americans  during  the  month  of  May:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  tyy  the  House  of  Repretentativea 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That,  In  recogni- 
tion of — 

(1)  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May. 
1982.  as  "Older  Americans  Months  '  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  repeated  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  older  Americans  and  its 
desire  that  these  Americans  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
Older  Americans  Month  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  COMPROMISE 

(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  headline  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  we  can  only  hope  is 
Inaccurate.  It  says:  "O'Neill.  Mocking 
Reagan  Vow.  Says  President  Must  'Go 
First.'  " 

We  are  faced  with  economic  times  in 
this  country  such  as  we  have  not  seen 
in  40  years.  We  have  high  unemploy- 
ment, high  Interest  rates,  we  have  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  our  financial  system. 

I  commend  those  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans who  have  been  willing  to 
work  together  and  who,  for  the  last  3 
weeks,  have  tried  to  find  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  creating  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  America.  Putting  Americans 
back  to  work,  saving  American  busi- 
nesses and  creating  American  jobs  are 
issues  too  important  for  the  kind  of 
petty  partisanship  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  this  morning,  and  I 
hope  the  Speaker  of  the  House  will  re- 
consider his  position  and  will  agree 
that  it  is  time  for  a  true  compromise. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  are  look- 
ing forward  to  working  with  those 
Democrats  who  are  willing  to  place 
the  country  ahead  of  partisan  advan- 
tage. 


ARMS  CONTROL  TALKS 

(Mr.  SKEEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  approach  to  arms  control  talks 
with  the  Soviets  recently  outlined  by 
President  Reagan  in  his  speech  to  the 
Nation.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Jackson- 
Warner  resolution,  which  embodies 
negotiating  principles  similar  to  those 
of  the  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  the  con- 
cept underlying  the  President's  ap- 
proach. I  believe  that  President 
Reagan  is  committed  to  negotiating 
substantial,  verifiable  and  equalizing 
cuts  in  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  key  to  this  ap- 
proach is  the  word  equalizing.  The 
Soviet  leaders  respect  power,  but  they 
take  advantage  of  weakness.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  they 
were  willing  to  join  us  in  Intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  (INP)  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  this  year  only  when 
they  became  convinced  that  NATO 
would  go  ahead  and  deploy  its  new 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Ehirope.  Any  arms  control  treaty  or 
"freeze"  which  results  in  unequal 
force  levels  provides  the  Soviet  leaders 
with  no  incentives  to  comply  and  no 
incentives  to  reduce  further.  The  art 
of  verification  is  an  everchanging  and 
complex  art,  and  without  incentives  to 
comply,  monitoring  becomes  even 
more  difficult. 
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It  is  vital  that  we  proceed  with  posi- 
tive, equalizing  and  verifiable  propos- 
als to  the  Soviets  at  the  negotiating 
table.  Just  as  it  takes  time  to  prepare 
such  negotiating  positions,  it  takes 
time  and  hard  bargaining  to  conclude 
an  agreement.  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  understands  this  approach, 
and  will  remain  committed  to  step-by- 
step  arms  control  negotiations  as  a 
means  toward  achieving  a  stable  and 
lasting  nuclear  peace. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CLARIFY  JU- 
RISDICTION OP  SECURITIES 
AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  clarify 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  over  options.  I 
am  joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort  by 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

A  recent  2-1  decision  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  cast  un- 
certainty on  the  SEC's  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  options  on  exempt  securities 
and  other  non-stock  options.  In  Board 
of  Trade  v.  SEC.  No.  81-1660  (7th  Cir. 
March  24,  1982).  the  court  held  that: 
First  exchange-formed  options  on 
mortgaged-backed  securities  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  (GNMA's)  are 
not  themselves  securities;  second,  the 
SEC  has  no  authority  to  regulate  the 
exchange  trading  of  options  on 
GNMA  s;  and  third,  the  CTFTC  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  exchange- 
traded  GNMA  options. 

The  decision  may  have  disruptive 
ramifications  that  go  far  beyond  the 
SEC's  ability  to  regulate  new  options 
products.  By  concluding  that  options 
on  GNMA's  securities  are  not  them- 
selves securities,  the  Court  has  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  authority  to  prescribe 
margin  requirements  for  options  on 
equity  securities  and  about  the  States' 
ability  to  play  an  enforcement  role 
virith  respect  to  such  options.  The  deci- 
sion also  raises  doubts  concerning  the 
SEC's  authority  to  regulate  the  op- 
tions markets  to  prevent  fraud  and 
manipulation  tuid  whether  the  insur- 
ance protections  provided  by  the  Secu- 
rities Investor  Protection  Corp.  for  the 
options  customers  of  securities  broker- 
dealers  will  apply.  Moreover,  it  raises 
the  possibility  that  the  Chicago  Board 
Options  Elxchange  may  not  be  consid- 
ered a  "national  securities  exchange" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Petitions  for  rehearing  have  been 
filed,  and  the  case  may  ultimately  be 
overturned.  Many  believe  the  Court's 


decision  was  incorrect  and  did  not  ac- 
curately construe  the  state  of  the  law. 

The  case  is  but  one  result  of  a  long- 
standing debate  on  whether  the  SEC 
or  CFTC  is  the  appropriate  agency  to 
regulate  trading  in  a  number  of  new  fi- 
nancial instrvunents.  In  recent  years 
the  market  in  new  and  proposed  new 
financial  futures  and  options  has 
grown  exponentially,  in  response  to 
high  and  volatile  interest  rates,  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  and  innovations  by, 
and  competition  among,  exchanges 
and  members  of  the  commodities  and 
securities  industries.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  new  trading  instruments 
has  blurred  the  historic  distinctions 
between  the  securities  and  commod- 
ities futures  industries.  Since  at  least 
1975,  the  SEC  and  CFTC  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  over  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  over  a  number  of  the 
new  products,  including  the  GNMA 
options  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
Court's  decision. 

In  December  1981,  the  SEC  and 
CFTC  attempted  to  settle  their  dis- 
pute and  reached  an  agreement  on 
their  jurisdictions  over  certain  options 
and  futures  instrvunents.  The  agencies 
transmitted  to  the  respective  legisla- 
tive committees  of  Congress  draft  leg- 
islation which  would  codify  their 
agreement.  The  amendments  proposed 
to  the  securities  laws  would  make  it 
clear  that  any  put,  call,  straddle  or 
other  option  is  itself  a  security  and 
subject  to  the  SEC's  regulation,  not- 
withstanding other  provisions  of  law. 

Pending  congressional  action  to 
codify  or  alter  their  accord,  the  agen- 
cies moved  forward  to  implement  the 
agreement  administratively. 

The  CFTC  is  rapidly  approving  new 
products  to  be  traded  on  the  commodi- 
ty exchanges,  many  of  which  will  com- 
pete with  proposed  securities  options 
products  planned  to  be  traded  on  the 
securities  exchanges.  As  a  result  of  the 
court's  decision,  however,  the  SEC  is 
in  a  "judicial  straightjacket"  and  is 
prevented  from  approving  certain  new 
products  to  he  traded  on  the  securities 
exchanges.  Until  there  is  a  reversal  of 
the  decision,  or  until  there  is  congres- 
sional action  to  clarify  the  SEC's  au- 
thority, substantial  problems  may 
arise  in  the  regulation  of  option  prod- 
ucts. In  addition,  the  securities  indus- 
try may  be  placed  at  a  severe  competi- 
tive disadvantage  in  offering  new  prod- 
ucts. 

The  securities  amendments  which  I 
am  introducing  today  are  substantially 
similar  to  draft  legislation  requested 
by  the  SEC  and  CFTC  as  part  of  the 
agencies'  recent  agreement.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses the  immediate  problems  and 
uncertainties  that  flow  from  the 
court's  decision,  and  wiU  make  the  se- 
curities statutes  more  clearly  reflect 
congressional  intent  that  the  SEC  is 
the  appropriate  agency  to  regtilate  op- 
tions. 


A  number  of  Members  of  Congress, 
myself  included,  have  concerns  about 
the  SEC/CPTC  jurisdictional  accord 
as  a  whole  and  the  questiorvs  it  raises 
concerning  investor  protection,  capital 
formation,  the  market  regulation  of 
manipulative  practices  and  other 
abuses,  and  the  regulatory  efficiency 
and  competitive  fairness  in  having  two 
agencies  regulating  functionally  equiv- 
alent instnmients  under  two  different 
regulatory  schemes.  These  concerns, 
as  well  as  specific  concerns  about  stock 
index  futures  raised  by  Representative 
DiNGELL's  bill,  H.R.  5515.  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  hearings  on  April  23,  1982, 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations, Consimier  I*rotection  and  Fi- 
nance. The  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  today  will  not  pre- 
clude a  full  discussion  of  those  issues. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Without  objection.  Mr.  Michel  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  will  yield,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  a  unanimous  consent  may  be 
requested  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing a  resolution  establishing  Jewish 
Heritage  Week.  Other  than  that,  we 
have  no  business  for  today,  and  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

The  House  will  meet  on  Monday  at 
noon.  There  is  no  legislative  business 
scheduled.  It  Is  District  day,  but  we 
have  no  bills  scheduled,  so  there  will 
be  no  legislative  business  scheduled 
that  day. 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  four  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules:  H.R. 
5106,  the  Clayton  Act  amendments,  to 
permit  foreign  governments  to  recover 
only  the  actual  damages  in  suits  for 
antitnist  law  violations;  H.R.  4703. 
amendments  to  payroll  deductions 
statutes;  H.R.  5432,  gold  medal  for  Ad- 
miral Rickover;  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  317,  patriation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Coristitution.  Recorded  votes 
will  occur  on  Tuesday  at  the  end  of 
debate  on  all  four  suspensions. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April 
28  and  29,  the  House  will  meet  at  3 
p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  to  consider  H.R.  5998.  the 
International  Communications  Agency 
Authorization,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted,  and  H.R.  5539.  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  amendments,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  not  be  in  session  on 
April  30. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservations 
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that  a  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  any  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  that  was  re- 
ported. I  think,  way  back  about  March 
23. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  we  are  hoping  to 
be  able  to  schedule  that  legislation  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  how  about,  again, 
that  regulatory  reform  measure?  That 
also  has  been  reported,  I  think  as  far 
back  as  February,  and  many  Members 
have  been  inquiring  about  the  future 
of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  reach 
the  floor.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has  not 
requested  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. And,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
because  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Danielson,  the  distinguished  author  of 
that  legislation,  to  a  Judicial  post  in 
California,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Hall)  has  just  assimied  the  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  not  aware  at  this  time  when 
the  legislation  will  be  scheduled.  I  am 
satisfied  it  will  be  scheduled,  but  it 
would,  of  course,  require  the  normal 
procedure  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  request- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  it  has  been  2 
months  on  that  legislation  and,  while  I 
know  it  is  normally  the  majority's  pre- 
rogative to  request  a  hearing  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  am  wondering 
if  there  is  any  sentiment  for  the  mi- 
nority initiating  a  move  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  Would  we  get  the 
time  of  day,  or  even  the  scheduling  of 
an  appearance  to  make  that  kind  of  a 
request? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  be  satisfied  that  he  would  get  the 
time  of  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  bit  more  than  that. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  would  simply  like  to  add  my 
word  of  support  to  the  inquiry  that 
has  been  made  by  him  with  respect  to 
the  regulatory  reform  bill.  It  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  with  sub- 
stantial bipartisan  support.  I  really  be- 
lieve—and I  am  not,  I  think,  overstat- 
ing it— it  is  getting  to  be  somewhat  un- 
conscionable that  a  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation of  this  sort  is  not  being 
brought  to  the  floor  for  action.  I  think 
that  no  one  can  say  there  has  been 
any  manifestation  of  impatience  or  a 
rush  to  use  procedures  of  the  House  to 
interfere  with  actions  on  the  floor,  but 


it  just  seems  to  me  unconscionable  to 
take  a  major  piece  of  legislation,  with 
substantial  bipartisan  support,  and 
bottle  it  up  the  way  this  is  being  bot- 
tled up.  And  I  would  hope  that  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  the  majority 
leadership  of  the  House,  would  exer- 
cise their  influence  to  see  if  we  can  get 
the  bill  before  the  Members  of  this 
House  so  that  the  will  of  the  American 
people  as  manifested  by  the  Members 
of  this  House  can  be  worked  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  surely  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  because  we  are  at 
a  time  here,  in  waiting  for  either  a  res- 
olution or  some  tentative  resolution  on 
the  budget  situation,  where  there 
would  be  time  available  to  give  it  ade- 
quate debate,  discussion,  opportunity 
for  amendments,  and  all  of  the  rest, 
rather  than  spinning  our  wheels.  I  cer- 
tainly have  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  also 
mentioned  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation biU. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
understanding,  as  it  is  mine,  that  we 
have  got  several  things  which  are 
coming  to  a  crisis  point  with  regard  to 
appropriations? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  WeU.  it  was  initially 
called  an  urgent  supplemental.  It  obvi- 
ously became  something  less  than 
urgent.         

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand— and 
the  gentleman  probably  has  better  in- 
formation than  I  do— that  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  In  one  of 
those  that  is  coming  up  to  a  very  defi- 
nite crisis  point. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  shares  my  concern  that  one 
reason  for  delaying  the  scheduling  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
so  that  we  can  bring  that  crisis,  really, 
to  the  brink  and.  thereby,  shove 
through  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion and  not  allow  us  the  amendment, 
the  Ehrans-Corcoran  amendment,  that 
is  going  to  seek  to  try  to  transfer  some 
money  from  the  synfuels  program 
over  to  the  housing  industry  and  try 
to  give  the  housing  Indiistry  some  kind 
of  rebirth. 

What  we  often  have  happen  around 
here  is,  if  you  can  shove  a  bill  com- 
pletely to  the  brink,  then  you  can 
make  the  argument  on  the  House 
floor  that,  well,  we  cannot  afford  to 
fool  around  with  this  amendment  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  look  at  this  issue 
because  we  have  got  such  an  urgent 
bill. 

I  think  the  gentleman,  in  raising  the 
point  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 


tions, raises  a  very,  very  good  point, 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  timeclock 
around  here  is  ticking  away;  we  are 
not  taking  up  any  of  this  major  legis- 
lation. I  really  think  we  are  creating 
some  severe  problems,  not  only  in 
terms  of  scheduling  for  the  future,  but 
in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  deal  with  these 
major  bills  when  they  come  to  these 
kinds  of  brinks  of  crisis. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  great  eloquence.  The  gen- 
tleman is  right  on  target. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  courtesy.  I  have 
asked  for  this  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say  unreservedly 
that  the  suggestions  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  that  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  being  delayed 
deliberately  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  crisis  over  student  loans  is  not- 
repeat,  not— correct.  It  is  totally  and 
absolutely  Incorrect.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  legislation  will 
reach  the  floor  in  sufficient  time  to 
continue  those  guaranteed  loans.  It  is, 
in  fact,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  a  con- 
cern of  both  parties  in  the  House  that 
the  administration  has  recommended 
in  its  budget  recommendations  severe 
cuts  in  the  student  loans,  I  think  those 
are  the  anxieties  that  are  being  cre- 
ated today,  rather  than  the  delay  of 
the  supplemental. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  notion  that  the 
housing  program  would  be  disadvan- 
taged by  preventing  an  amendment  to 
reach  the  floor,  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peniisylvania  should 
direct  his  remarks  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  or 
perhaps  to  the  President  himself,  be- 
cause it  is  the  administration  that  has 
rejected,  publicly  rejected,  any  propos- 
al to  advance  the  pressing  housing 
problems  in  this  country  by  some 
action,  action  taken  either  in  the 
Senate  or  action  taken  here  in  the 
House. 

D  1145 

It  made  only  very  minor  adjust- 
ments in  the  administrative  rules 
which  the  Secretary  himself  indicates 
are  going  to  have  virtually  no  impact 
at  all  on  the  housing  industry. 

So  rather  than  suggest  some  conspir- 
acy here,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  address  his  re- 
marks to  the  Secretary  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration which  has  publicly  and 
clearly  indicated  its  proposal  would 
grant  no  relief  to  housing  of  any  sig- 
nificance. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  make  one  further  comment.  I 
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do  not  know  if  it  is  altogether  accurate 
for  my  friend  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  dismissed  out  of  hand 
every  housing  proposal.  I  know  they 
have  had  an  adverse  reaction  to  the 
Lugar  proposal  in  the  other  body  be- 
cause of  the  $5  biUion  additional 
outlay.  The  one  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  makes  reference  to 
would  call  for  no  additional  outlays 
but  would,  rather,  simply  take  from 
what  has  been  appropriated  for  syn- 
fuels just  $1  billion  from  that  $15  bil- 
lion, as  I  recall,  and  divert  it  to  doing 
something  Immediately  to  spur  the 
housing  industry.  I  personally  think 
that  is  a  good,  sound  approach. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
agree  with  me  that  not  one  word  of 
endorsement  of  this  proposal  has 
come  forward  from  this  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  have  been 
things  passed  in  the  House  many, 
many  times  without  the  endorsement 
of  any  administration.  That  is  what  we 
are  here  to  do.  to  initiate  legislation 
from  time  to  time,  and  if  it  is  so  bad 
that  the  President  has  to  veto  it,  he 
vetoes  it;  if  it  is  good  enough,  he  signs 
it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  we  have,  and,  of 
course,  the  vehicle  we  have  is  to  get  to 
the  floor  that  urgent  supplemental 
legislation. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  26,  1982 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday,  April  26, 
1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKART).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  448)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 


25  through  May  2,  1982,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  will  Just  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf)  and  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  bringing 
forth  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  at  this  time,  especially  as 
we  commemorate  Holocaust  Week  and 
Jewish  Solidarity  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  Joint 
Resolution  448,  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  25  to  May  2. 
1982,  as  'Jewish  Heritage  Week."  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  many  cospon- 
sors  who  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  help  promote  these 
understandings,  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  bringing  forth 
the  resolution  I  have  sponsored. 

"Jewish  Heritage  Week"  is  an  at- 
tempt to  foster  Intergroup  under- 
standing through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of 
the  Jewish  community  and  its  contri- 
butions to  our  country  and  society. 

The  month  of  April  commemorates 
many  events  which  represent  great  joy 
and  deep  sorrow  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity—Passover, the  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  Holo- 
caust remembrance,  Israeli  Independ- 
ence Day.  and  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  Traditionally,  this  week- 
long  celebration  is  an  educational  time 
during  which  the  universal  signifi- 
cance of  these  events  Is  explored.  It  is 
hoped  that  national  recognition  will 
give  added  impetus  to  local  efforts, 
and  encourage  the  development  and 
sharing  of  materials,  programs,  and 
understandings.  It  is  an  attempt  to  un- 
derstand the  mingling  of  the  past  and 
present  worldwide,  where  people  were, 
and  still  are  being  denied  the  basic 
human  rights  that  most  of  us  in  the 
free  world  take  for  granted.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  Is  a  reminder  of  the 
strength  and  courage  we  need  for 
molding  the  future  so  that  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
may  live  together  in  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  all  ethnic 
groups  who  helped  found  and  nurture 
this  great  country  have  made  their 
own  individual  and  collective  contribu- 
tions. An  understanding  of  the  herit- 
age of  each  binds  us  all.  American 
Jews  have  made  their  heritage— a  her- 
itage of  struggle  for  freedom,  knowl- 


edge, and  himian  dignity— part  of  the 
heritage  of  all  Americans. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
thoughts  on  one  of  the  major  events 
in  Jewish  history— the  Nazi  Holocaust. 
Six  millions  Jews  were  brutally  massa- 
cred in  a  systematic  campaign  of  anni- 
hilation as  the  world  remained  largely 
silent.  We  watched  as  our  fellow 
human  beings  were  stripped  of  their 
hiunanity,  defiled,  and  murdered  by 
the  Nazis. 

This  complete  desecration  of  human 
rtghts  and  disrespect  for  life  endan- 
gers the  dignity  and  rights  for  all 
people  everywhere.  Nothing  we  can 
say  today  can  relieve  us  of  our  shame, 
anger,  and  sorrow.  But,  by  joining 
with  those  who  care  enough  to  remem- 
ber, and  learn  from  the  Holocaust,  we 
can  contribute  something  to  the  cause 
of  himian  freedom  and  human  rights. 
As  Americans  we  must  continue  to 
promote  moral  objectives  which  make 
clear  our  support  for  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  mankind. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  martyrs  of 
that  terrible  time,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  famous  words  of  George 
Santayana: 

Those  who  are  not  willing  to  learn  from 
history  are  condemned  to  relive  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  448 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of. 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  April  and  May 
contain  events  of  major  significance  in  the 
Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  Israeli  In- 
dependence Day.  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  25  through  May 
2,  1982,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Weelt '  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  and  in- 
terested organizations  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and 
programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  448  designates  April 
25  through  May  2,  1982  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week."  The  Congress  recog- 
nizes  that  an   understanding  of  the 
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heritage  of  all  American  ethnic  groups 
contrl^•ates  to  the  unity  of  our  coun- 
try and  intergroup  understanding  can 
be  further  fostered  through  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  culture,  history,  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jewish  community  and 
the  contributions  of  Jews  to  our  coun- 
try and  society. 

This  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by 
more  than  218  Members. 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 448  designating  the  week  of  April 
25  through  May  2.  1982.  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week.' 

Today  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world.  Jews  are  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Neither  discrimination  nor 
anti-Semitism  has.  in  the  long  nm. 
stopped  them  from  becoming  out- 
standing citizens  as  well  as  major  con- 
tributors In  the  fields  of  art.  business, 
and  government. 

Long  the  victims  of  discrimination. 
Jews  have  turned  their  suffering  into 
compassion,  struggling  to  bring  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  to  adl. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  Jewish  Heritage  Week  as  a 
responsible  and  effective  means  of 
promoting  the  pride  and  heritage  of 
the  Jewish  community.  Like  the 
Jewish  community,  we  are  all  In  pur- 
suit of  two  common  goals— peace  and 
freedom.*      

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
448  designating  April  25  through  May 
2.  1982  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  By 
doing  so.  we  as  Americans  are  recog- 
nizing the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  their  contribution  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

For  over  3.000  years,  the  Jewish 
people  have  left  a  major  Impact  on  the 
societies  in  which  they  have  lived. 
Equally  so  in  the  more  than  200-year 
history  of  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  faith  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  in  all  areas  of  busi- 
ness, science,  culture,  and  politics. 

By  designating  the  week  of  April  25 
to  May  2  we  are  giving  all  Americans 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  and  learn  of 
the  significant  achievements  that  the 
Jewish  religion,  history,  and  culture 
have  made  to  the  world  and.  In  par- 
ticular to  the  United  States.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  448.  which  requests  the 
President  to  proclaim  April  25  to  May 
2.  1982.  as  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  It  is 
completely  appropriate  that  we  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  and  contri- 
butions that  Jewish  Americans  have 
made  throughout  our  country's  histo- 
ry. Every  major  field  of  endeavor  has 
witnessed  the  contribution  of  Jewish 
Americans.  They  have  infused  life, 
creativity,  and  professionalism  Into 
education,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  poli- 
tics, the  legal  profession,  medicine, 
business,  and  a  host  of  other  activities. 
As  with  many  other  ethnic  groups  In 


America.  Jews  have  fought  In  time  of 
war  to  defend  the  principles  that  civil- 
ized man  cherishes  most.  In  time  of 
peace.  Jews  have  often  led  the  fight 
for  true  equality  and  justice  for'all. 

By  proclaiming  Jewish  Heritage 
Week,  we  are  not  only  honoring 
Jewish  Americans  for  their  achieve- 
ments, but  recognizing  their  determi- 
nation to  overcome  obstacles  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Religious  discrimination  is 
found  In  all  societies.  While  official 
barriers  no  longer  exist  in  this  country 
and  personal  prejudice  has  profoundly 
dissipated,  the  past  was  quite  differ- 
ent. Often  Jews  were  the  subject  of 
discrimination  and  ridicue.  Despite 
such  abuse.  Jewish  Americans  sought 
improvements  both  in  their  personal 
lives  and  for  society  as  a  whole. 
Rather  than  turning  Inward  and  re- 
jecting their  homeland,  they  stayed 
the  course,  invigorated  new  energy 
into  communities  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  sought  excellence  In  all 
walks  of  life. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. It  recognizes  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Jewish  Americans  and  recog- 
nizes America's  debt  for  their  contri- 
butions over  two  centuries.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDENT  AID  CUTBACKS:  THE 
VIEW  IN  PITTSBURGH  IS  DIF- 
FERENT THAN  IT  IS  IN  BARBA- 
DOS 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLLAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  radio  broadcast 
from  the  Island  of  Barbados,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  defended  his  proposed 
reduction  In  college  student  aid  by 
suggesting  that  young  people  have  a 
'great  misperception  "  as  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

That  is  the  "view  from  Barbados."  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  "view  from  Pittsburgh." 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed student  aid  cuts,  the  perception 
by  Pittsburgh  students  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  not  acting  in  their  In- 
terests can  only  be  expected.  It  is  not 


based    on    faulty    Information,    it    Is 
based  on  facts. 

For  fiscal  1983,  the  administration 
proposes  a  33-percent  reduction  In  De- 
partment of  Education  programs.  If 
approved,  these  cuts  will  contribute  to 
an  American  public  less  well  educated, 
seriously  impeding  our  Nation's  ability 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  world 
economy. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  administration's  fiscal 
1983  budget  would  eliminate  2.9  mil- 
lion students  from  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  To  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  that  number,  we  must 
take  a  closer  look  at  how  drastically 
these  programs  are  affected. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  the  administra- 
tion would  eliminate  an  estimated  1 
million  students  from  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  (GSL).  For 
those  who  continue  to  qualify  under 
the  new  rules,  borrowing  costs  would 
Increase,  including:  A  doubling  of  the 
loan  origination  fee,  to  10  percent;  a 
raising  of  interest  rates  to  market 
levels  2  years  after  graduation;  a  needs 
test  for  all  applicants.  In  addition, 
graduate  and  professional  students 
would  become  ineligible  for  these 
loans.  Currently,  600,000  students- 
over  half  the  Nation's  graduate  enroll- 
ment—receive these  loan.  Without 
such  assistance  they  would  be  forced 
to  scramble  for  more  costly  financing. 

The  Pell  grants,  the  largest  of  the 
Nation's  need-based  student  aid  pro- 
grams, will  provide  2^  million  grants 
in  1982.  The  administration  proposes 
to  slash  funding  by  more  than  39  per- 
cent below  Che  already  reduced  1982 
level.  Some  700.000  students  from  low- 
and  moderate- income  families  would 
likely  lose  their  grants  as  a  result. 
While  costs  continue  to  spiral,  the 
maximum  grant  amount  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Campus-based  aid  would  be  cut 
roughly  60  percent,  from  SI  billion  to 
$400  million.  The  administration  re- 
quests no  new  funding  for  supplemen- 
tal employment  opportunity  grants. 
State  student  incentive  grants,  and  na- 
tional direct  student  loans.  The  sole 
survivor,  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram, would  be  reduced  25  percent— a 
loss  of  1.2  million  awards. 
'  If  these  destructive  reductions  are 
approved  by  Congress,  the  educational 
consequences  would  be  devastating. 
We  would  create  a  segregated  higher 
education  system,  w^ith  private  educa- 
tion available  for  the  elite  while  low- 
and  moderate-Income  students  are 
forced  to  attend  State  and  city  univer- 
sities. 

In  my  own  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
student  aid  cutbacks  would  have  a  de- 
bilitating effect  on  students  attending 
public  as  well  as  private  schools. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  my 
office— based  on  information  provided 
by  Pittsburgh  colleges  and  unlversi- 
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ties— 45  percent  of  Pittsburgh  students 
now  receiving  title  IV  education  funds 
face  a  reduction  in  their  educational 
aid. 

Students  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
Duquesne,  Point  Park  College,  Carlow 
College.  Robert  Morris.  Chatham,  and 
Allegheny  Community  College  could 
expect  aid  reduction  totaling  $34.9  mil- 
lion. 

The  biggest  cutback  would  come  In 
graduate  student  loans,  which  the  ad- 
ministration would  reduce  by  62  per- 
cent. This  would  mean  an  $18.8  million 
loss  to  Pittsburgh  students.  Pell  grants 
would  be  reduced  by  $5.8  million,  re- 
ducing funds  available  to  6,318  stu- 
dents. A  $2.1  million  cutback  in  na- 
tional direct  student  loans  would  mean 
a  42-percent  decrease  In  funds  avail- 
able to  4.556  Pittsburgh  students.  The 
elimination  of  $3.3  million  in  supple- 
mental education  opportunity  grants 
would  force  5.310  students  to  look  else- 
where for  this  needed  assistance. 

This  Nation  has  a  proud  and  long- 
standing commitment  to  education,  a 
commitment  honored  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  It  was  a  Republi- 
can President,  Dwight  Elsenhower, 
who  initiated  a  Federal  program  to 
Insure  quality  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  their  economic  clrcimi- 
stance. 

Our  economic  strength,  indeed  our 
national  security  depends  on  our  abili- 
ty to  produce  trained,  well-educated 
students  capable  of  leading  and  revi- 
talizing our  American  society.  The  de- 
mands on  our  Nation's  creativity  have 
never  been  greater.  An  Investment  In 
education  is  the  best  Investment  we 
can  make  to  foster  a  sound  base  for 
that  creativity.  It  is  an  Investment 
most  taxpayers,  I  am  certain,  do  not 
choose  to  shirk. 

We  In  Congress  must  stop  the  ero- 
sion of  Federal  support  for  higher 
education.  Congress  must  send  the  ad- 
ministration a  message.  If  we  can  show 
the  administration  that  opposition  to 
student  aid  cutbacks  is  bipartisan  and 
deeply  felt,  it  may  begin  to  look  for  a 
tactful  way  to  withdraw  its  destructive 
proposals.  The  administration 
changed  course  when  massive  public 
opposition  developed  to  its  social  secu- 
rity cuts  last  year.  I  hope  that  congres- 
sional opposition  to  the  student  loan 
cutbacks  sparks  a  similar  reaction. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONFLICT 
IN  CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  yield  30 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yathon). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out   objection,    the    gentleman    from 


Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yathon)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  co- 
sponsor  with  Congressman  Yatron  of 
this  special  order  on  Cyprus  Day  and 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  310, 
which  calls  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus.  It  is  tragic 
that  the  people  of  Cyprus  have  had  to 
suffer  through  an  8-year  occupation  of 
40  percent  of  their  country  by  Turkish 
troops.  This  continued  disgraceful  oc- 
cupation has  denied  self-determina- 
tion to  the  people  of  Cyprus.  It  had 
further  placed  an  abhorrent  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  burden  on  the 
Cypriot  population,  as  well  as  creating 
a  significant  refugee  problem  in 
Cypnis.  Approximately  200,000  native 
Cjrprlots  have  been  forced  from  their 
homes  and  villages. 

On  a  related  matter,  I  am  reminded 
that  some  of  our  own  citizens,  living  in 
Cyprus  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
have  to  this  day  not  been  accounted 
for  by  Turkish  authorities.  The  case  of 
then  17-year-old  Andrew  Kassapis  Is 
one  such  matter.  Kassapis.  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  Michigan  resident  was 
abducted  by  Turkish  Cypriot  troops 
from  his  parents'  House,  turned  over 
to  Turkish  Army  forces,  and  sent  to 
prison  in  Turkey.  Although  fellow 
prisoners,  as  well  as  official  Turkish 
docxmients,  confirm  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment. Turkish  officials  have 
denied  his  whereabouts  for  7  years.  He 
committed  no  crime,  was  not  charged, 
but  was  arrested  in  a  general  roundup 
of  Greek-Cypriots.  This  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  Turkish  unwillingness  to  re- 
spect the  basic  principles  of  human 
rights  of  those  living  on  Cypnis. 

Since  1974,  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  has  sought  a  solu- 
tion to  the  complex  problems  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute,  but  progress  has  been 
nil.  Once  again  the  United  Nations  has 
demonstrated  its  inability  to  success- 
fuUy  negotiate  a  matter  of  profound 
concern.  Rather  than  injecting  life 
into  the  discussions,  the  U.N.  has  al- 
lowed them  to  flounder.  Rather  than 
seizing  a  leadership  role  In  the  talks, 
the  U.N.  has  been  content  to  merely 
follow  the  flow.  I  believe  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  again 
assert  its  deep-seated  desire  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  situation. 
We  cannot  sit  on  the  sidelines  during 
this  major  dispute  between  two  of  our 
Western  partners.  With  each  passing 


year  that  the  problem  continues,  the 
participants  become  further  en- 
trenched in  their  negotiating  posi- 
tions. The  result  Is  that  people  of 
Cyprus  are  further  denied  self-deter- 
mination, and  the  foundation  of  our 
most  vital  alliance  is  destabilized. 

By  supporting  this  resolution,  the 
Congress  will  be  signaling  to  Turkey 
our  strong  and  unmistakable  dissatis- 
faction vdth  Turkish  intransigence  In 
resolving  the  Cyprus  dispute.  We  will 
again  be  declaring  our  endorsement 
for  the  removal  of  Turkish  troops 
from  Cypriot  soil,  and  the  obtainment 
of  a  political  settlement  acceptable  to 
all  sides.  Turkey  must  understand  that 
as  long  as  this  problem  continues  to 
fester,  Turkey's  security  Interests  are 
not  furthered  over  the  long  haul. 
Soviet  interests  are  enhanced,  and 
that  our  entire  posture  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Middle  East  is  jeopardized. 
Let  us  be  clear,  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO  is  in  danger. 

The  resolution  also  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  consider  appointing  a  high- 
level  official  of  recognized  internation- 
al stature  to  be  the  President's  person- 
al representative  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  Cyprus  conflict.  The  resolution 
further  calls  for  Presidential  consider- 
ation of  seeking  NATO's  political  as- 
sistance in  resolving  the  problem  if 
the  U.N.  negotiations  cauinot  make 
sufficient  and  timely  progress.  In  view 
of  the  consequences  of  failure  In  re- 
solving the  dispute,  we  can  ask  no  less. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  recognize 
that  Congressman  Yatron  has  long 
been  a  powerful  advocate  of  reaching 
a  just  settlement  in  Cypnis.  We  appeal 
for  a  bipartisan  effort  In  support  of 
this  resolution.  The  Issue  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  the  people  of  Cyprus.  It  Is 
no  less  significant  for  the  United 
States.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  at- 
tached for  the  Record. 

H.  Cor.  Res.  310 

Whereas  Turkish  troops  have  been  occu- 
pying approximately  40  per  centum  of 
Csrprus  since  Turkey's  1974  invasion  of 
Cyprus; 

Whereas  negotiations  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  have  failed  to 
resolve  the  dispute  and  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces  from 
Cyprus; 

Whereas  the  Turkish  invasion  has  created 
a  significant  Cypriot  refugee  and  displaced 
persons  problem: 

Whereas  failure  to  resolve  the  Cyprus 
conflict  undermines  the  southern  flank  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  by 
creating  hostility  between  Greece  and 
Turkey;  and 

Whereas  continued  occupation  of  Cyprus 
by  Turkish  forces  denies  the  Cypriot  people 
the  right  of  self-determination:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  consider  appointing  a  high  level  offi- 
cial of  recognized  international  stature  to  be 
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the  President's  personal   representative  In 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  conflict; 

(2)  call  upon  the  Government  of  Turkey 
to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Cyprus, 
noting  that  the  continual  occupation  of 
Cyprus  weakens  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization's  southern  flank,  causes  111  will 
toward  Turkey  throughout  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  alliance,  and  un- 
dermines Turkish  attempts  to  improve  their 
political  and  economic  relations  with  other 
Western  nations; 

(3)  diligently  pursue  every  appropriate 
avenue  to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  a  prompt  resolution  of  this  conflict,  in- 
cluding the  withdrawal  of  all  Turkish  forces 
and  illegal  colonists  from  Cyprus;  and 

(4)  In  the  event  that  sufficient  and  timely 
progress  is  not  made  In  resolving  this  con- 
flict under  United  Nations  auspices,  consid- 
er placing  this  Issue  before  the  appropriate 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  body 
for  assistance  and  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Yatron). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmia  (Mr. 
Yatron)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomtield)  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to 
commend,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtield)  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided over  the  years,  in  seeking  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  in  1974. 
Turkish  troops,  using  U.S.-supplied 
NATO  arms,  invaded  Cyprus  forcing 
200.000  Greek-Cypriots.  to  flee  their 
homes  and  villages,  abandoning  most. 
or  all,  of  their  worldly  possessions. 
The  Turkish  military  occupation  of 
approximately  40  percent  of  Cypriot 
soil  has  forced  thousands  of  innocent 
people  to  live  as  refugees  In  their  own 
homeland,  and  severely  strained  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  in  the  southeast- 
em  flank  of  NATO. 

Before  the  Turkish  invasion.  Cyprus 
had  a  productive  economy,  stimulated 
by  a  strong  private  sector.  However, 
since  1974.  the  economy  has  been 
strangled.  Turkish  occupation  forces, 
and  illegal  colonists,  have  claimed  40 
percent  of  Cyprus,  which  represents 
70  percent  of  that  country's  economic 
wealth.  The  displacement  of  40  per- 
cent of  the  Cypriot  population  has 
skyrocketed  unemployment  rates, 
placing  an  overwhelming  burden  on 
the  Cypriot  Government. 

Further.  Cyprus  must  now  rely  on 
dangerously  high  export  levels  to  keep 
its  economy  afloat,  placing  the  coun- 
try at  the  mercy  of  foreign  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  July  will  mark  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Cyprus  by  Turkish 
troops.  Last  July.  I  conducted  a  special 
order  in  the  House  to  mark  the  sad  oc- 
casion of  the  seventh  aimiversary. 
With  the  strong  support  of  many  of 
our  colleagues,  including  Congressman 


Broomfielo,  we  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Turkish  troops  and  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  Cyprus.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  suspected  that  under  the 
present  conditions,  there  would  be  no 
settlement  to  the  Cyprus  conflict,  and 
the  presence  of  Turkish  troops,  would 
prevail  for  another  year. 

The  intercommunal  negotiations,  be- 
tween Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots. 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Representative  on 
Cyprus,  has  been  an  exercise  in  futili- 
ty. 

The  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  remove  its  troops  has  been 
the  single  most  prevailing  factor 
which  has  prevented  a  Just  and  tasting 
solution  to  be  reached  in  Cyprus.  The 
very  presence  of  these  troops  makes 
any  proposals  to  resolve  this  conflict 
contingent  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  Clearly,  this  in- 
dicates the  Turkish  Government's 
desire  to  control  northern  Cyprus, 
against  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
Cypriot  people. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in- 
dicated earlier,  we  have  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  310. 
calling  for  the  President  to  undertake 
specific  actions  to  help  promote  a  set- 
tlement in  Cyprus.  The  United  Na- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  has  faUed. 
and  it  is  our  firm  t>elief  that  without 
the  direct  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  negotiations,  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Cyprus  will  never  come  to 
pass.  The  resolution  we  have  intro- 
duced embodies  the  recommendations 
which  we  strongly  feel,  if  implement- 
ed, will  fairly  resolve  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  Initiative  in  hopes  of  impressing 
upon  the  administration  the  impor- 
tance of  reaching  a  peaceful  solution 
in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revolution  in  Iran, 
and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, make  it  absolutely  essential  that 
we  foster  an  evenhanded.  strategic, 
and  political  relationship  with  both 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Turkey,  because 
of  its  internal  political  instability,  and 
shared  border  line  with  Russia,  is 
more  fearful  of  a  Soviet  threat  than 
ever  before.  This  concern  is  shared  by 
the  administration,  which  is  recom- 
mending an  exorbitant  stmi  of  $820.1 
million  in  economic  and  military  aid 
for  Turkey.  However,  when  you  con- 
sider that  Turkey  violated  U.S.  arms 
transfer  laws  by  using  U.S.  military 
hardware  to  invade  Cyprus,  and  the 
present  military  regime's  dismal 
record  on  human  rights,  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  seems  all 
the  more  unjustified. 

Turkey's  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  assistance,  put  us  in  a  stronger  po- 
sition to  pressure  Turkey  into  making 
meaningful  concessions  in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  peaceful  solution  in 
Cyprus  is  long  overdue.  The  President 


and  the  Congress  must  act  now  if  we 
are  going  to  salvage  our  strategic  in- 
terests in  the  eastern  mediterranean 
and  enable  the  Cypriot  people  to  de- 
termine their  own  political  destiny  as 
a  unified  independent  nation. 

D  1200 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Hyde,  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Without  objection,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  H'vde)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague.  Mr.  BRooicriELD.  for 
taking  this  Important  special  order 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  colloquy 
today  calling  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus  and  for  the 
removal  of  Turkish  troops  from  Cypri- 
ot soil.  The  present  division  of  the 
island,  dating  from  1974.  reflects  deep 
distrust  between  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  conununitles  and  basic  dif- 
ferences over  how  the  island  should  be 
governed.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  a 
good  deal  of  painstaking  negotiation 
lies  ahead. 

In  endorsing  this  resolution.  I  Join  in 
sending  the  message  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  extremely  dissatisified 
with  the  8-year  occupation  by  Turkish 
troops  of  40  percent  of  Cyprus.  I  sup- 
port the  removal  of  Turkish  troops 
from  Cypriot  soil  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fair  and  enduring  settlement 
that  is  acceptable  to  both  sides.  Until 
this  happens,  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing weakening  in  NATO's  southern 
flank,  a  continuing  denial  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Cypriot  people,  and 
an  uncertain  status  for  over  200.000 
refugees  that  have  been  forced  from 
their  homes. 

It  is  absolutely  wrong  that  the  sta- 
tioning of  Turkish  troops,  resulting 
from  their  intervention  in  1974.  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  This  action  has  con- 
stituted a  massive  violation  of  human 
rights.  Over  200.000  Greek  Cyprlots 
have  been  forced  from  their  homes 
and  have  been  given  the  status  as  dis- 
placed persons.  The  Turkish  Cypriot 
authorities  have  not  allowed  the 
return  of  these  displaced  persons  or 
permitted  Greek  Cyprlots  to  travel 
within  territory  that  is  under  Turkish 
Cypriot  control.  This  continuing 
action  is  completely  inconsistent  with 
basic  human  rights,  and  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Repre- 
sentative has  worked  toward  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  Cyprus  since 
1974.  but  unfortunately  has  been  un- 
successful. Through  current  U.N.- 
sponsored  talks,  the  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  United  Nations  atten- 
tion. The  introduction  of  the  U.N. 
"evaluation"  of  the  intercommunal  ne- 
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gotiations  in  November  1981.  provided 
an  historic  opportunity  for  negotiators 
to  focus  on  the  important  Issues  divid- 
ing both  sides.  These  Intercommunal 
talks  are  closer  to  being  real  negotia- 
tions than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
and  are  bringing  appropriate  attention 
of  the  United  Nations. 

There  have  been  indications  of  re- 
turning the  problem  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  for  debate,  or 
the  calling  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  issue.  General  Assembly 
debates,  with  their  potential  for  In- 
flammatory rhetoric,  can  only  stimu- 
late intercommunal  animosities  and 
thus  limit  any  possible  progress  in 
these  talks.  Likewise.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  international  conference, 
which  would  require  the  participation 
of  many  states,  including  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  be  of  any  great  help  toward  the 
achievement  of  resolution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  achieve  progress 
Is  through  the  U.N.-sponsored  inter- 
commimal  talks.  I  strongly  urge  all  in- 
terested parties  to  negotiate  seriously 
and  be  flexible  and  iimovatlve  in  their 
proposals.  The  presence  of  Turkish 
troops  poses  a  major  stumbling  block 
in  negotiations,  and  a  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  intercommunal  talks 
must  deal  vtrith  the  question  of  non- 
Cypriot  military  forces  on  Cyprus. 
The  presence  of  military  forces  re- 
mains a  concern  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  must  be  addressed. 

We  are  witnessing  ever-increasing 
Soviet  activity  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Iran,  and  the  Middle  East.  Peace  and 
stability  in  the  region  must  be 
achieved,  yet  a  major  roadblock  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  Is  the  situa- 
tion in  Cyprus.  Our  alliances  in  the 
region  must  be  solidified.  I  endorse 
this  special  order  to  send  a  signal  of 
dissatisfaction  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  Turkish  troops  in  Cyprus  that 
is  undermining  the  attainment  of  a  po- 
litical settlement  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides.  Current  situa- 
tions are  allowing  a  slow  erosion  of  our 
most  vital  alliance  in  the  region.  A 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict 
must  be  reached,  and  the  removal  of 
Turkish  troops  would  greatly  enhance 
the  attaiimient  of  this  goal. 

In  supporting  this  resolution  I  urge 
a  strong  conunltment  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting a  mutually  acceptable  solution 
and  support  efforts  to  secure  a  just, 
fair,  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  William  J.  Co-tne). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today,  on  Cyprus  Day 
1982,  to  express  my  deep  concern  that 
27.200  Turkish  occupation  troops 
remain   on   Cypriot  soil   while   thou- 
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sands  of  Greek  refugees  have  not  been 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  United  Nations  has  attempted 
to  resolve  this  dispute  through  low- 
key,  intercommunal  talks.  I  strongly 
support  any  such  effort  which  will 
bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
the  8-year  occupation. 

The  eventual  solution  must  involve 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tional forces.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Turkish  Government,  the  clear  aggres- 
sor in  this  unfortunate  conflict,  will 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  hostages 
taken  after  hostilities  ceased  on  the 
Island.  Once  these  conditions  are  met, 
I  am  hopeful  that  a  political  solution 
acceptable  to  both  sides  can  be  worked 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the 
present  administration  to  pursue  a  vig- 
orous course  of  action  at  the  United 
Nations  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  strongly  opposes  its  con- 
tinued military  presence  in  Cyprus. 

Further,  the  United  States  must  act 
to  reestablish  true  democracy  in 
Cjrprus  and  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
which  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens of  Cyprus  to  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  our  col- 
league, another  distinguished  Member 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  Congress- 
man WOLPE. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtield),  for  their 
leadership  on  this  entire  issue,  and  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion, once  again,  to  the  tragic  failure 
to  find  a  just  and  lasting  solution  to 
the  problems  of  Cyprus.  It  is  a  matter 
of  profound  concern  that,  nearly  8 
years  after  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus.  Turkish  troops  continue  to 
occupy  some  40  percent  of  the  island. 

That  occupation  is  in  clear  violation 
of  international  law.  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  repeated  U.N.  resolu- 
tions, and  the  charter  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  It  has 
brought  personal  and  economic  hard- 
ship to  the  people  of  Cypriis.  some 
200,000  of  whom  are  still  unable  to 
return  to  their  homes.  It  represents  a 
denial  of  human  rights,  a  denial  of 
freedom,  a  denial  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

That  alone  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  raise 
its  voice  in  protest.  Our  concern  for 
the  people  of  Cyprus  is.  however,  com- 
poimded  by  the  fact  that  the  two  main 
parties  to  the  dispute  are  both  our 
NATO  allies,  and  between  them 
occupy  absolutely  key  strategic  posi- 
tions at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Perpetuation  of  the  con- 
flict between  these  two  allies  repre- 


sents a  serious  potential  threat  to  our 
collective  security. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  we  can 
allow  to  go  unattended  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  somehow  resolve  itself.  The 
status  quo  is  not  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Cyprus.  The  sit- 
uation there  remains  extremely  unsta- 
ble, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  reduc- 
ing the  tension  between  the  two  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  while  the  fate  of 
Cyprus  continues  to  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

It  is  time  for  us.  once  again,  to 
remind  our  Turkish  allies  that  the  lift- 
ing of  the  arms  embargo  In  1978  was 
based  on  the  expectation  that  such 
action  would  enhance  the  prospects 
for  a  settlement  on  Cyprus.  The  first 
step  toward  such  a  settlement  must  be 
the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
the  Island.  Let  us  today  leave  the 
Turkish  Government  in  no  doubt  that 
the  United  States  remains  committed 
to  an  early,  peaceful  solution  to  the 
conflict;  to  a  united  CsTJrlot  nation: 
and  to  the  return  of  basic  himian  and 
political  freedoms  to  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  That  Is  the  only  solution  that 
offers  the  prospect  of  long-term  stabil- 
ity in  the  region.  Because  I  believe  the 
resolution  that  has  just  been  intro- 
duced represents  a  constructive  step  in 
this  direction.  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  310. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Wolpe)  and  commend  him  for  his  very 
strong  support. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Young  ). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  action  In  the  House  today  calls 
to  mind  once  again  that  in  1974  the 
Turkish  Government,  without  provo- 
cation and  in  clear  violation  of  Inter- 
national law,  invaded  the  island  of 
CjT)rus.  Now  8  years  later  that  island 
Is  still  occupied  and  we  are  no  closer  to 
a  peaceful  resolution  than  we  were 
then. 

We  have  tried  an  arms  embargo 
against  Turkey,  but  that  did  not  solve 
an3rthing.  We  have  tried  diplomacy, 
yet  the  United  Nations  has  not  only 
been  unable  to  resolve  the  conflict, 
they  have  been  unable  to  resolve  the 
well-documented  human  rights  viola- 
tions perpetrated  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  fol- 
lowing points  made  by  my  colleagues: 
first,  to  the  Turkish  Government  that 
we  in  the  Congress  want  a  peaceful 
settlement  to  the  Cypnos  conflict;  and 
second,  to  the  United  Nations,  that  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  your  lack  of 
progress  on  the  diplomatic  front;  and 
finally,  to  the  Greek  Cyprlots.  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  you.  that  we  stand 
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behind  you  In  your  search  for  self-de- 
termination. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Broomfielo  and  Mr.  Yatron.  that  it  is 
Important  for  the  Congress  to  once 
again  express  Its  strong  desire  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  situation 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  their  ef- 
forts to  focus  national  attention  on 
this  matter  and  I  join  them  in  urging 
this  body  to  seek  every  appropriate 
means  at  our  disposal  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  conflict. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port and  Insightful  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
the  State  of  Maryland  (Ms.   Mikxtl- 

SKI). 

Ms.  MIKU1£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1974,  this  Chamber  has  spent  endless 
hours  on  the  topic  of  Cyprus  and  its  il- 
legal occupation  by  Turkish  military 
forces.  It  Is  unconscionable  that  this 
situation  continues  unchanged.  In 
fact,  the  grotesque  pattern  of  system- 
atic human  rights  violations  has  wors- 
ened. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  dis- 
agreement that  the  Government  of 
Turkey  violated  its  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  jmd  pro- 
visions of  American  law  in  invading 
and  occupying  40  percent  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  an  independent,  sovereign 
republic,  throwing  some  200,000 
Oreek-Cyprlots  into  refugee  status. 

In  recent  days,  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  joined  in  denouncing 
Soviet  human  rights  violations.  To 
ignore  severe  and  brutal  human  rights 
violations  of  such  friends  as  Turkey  is, 
at  best  expedient,  and,  at  the  very 
least,  hypocritical.  Why  should  we 
sanction  one  nation  which  violates 
human  rights  and  then  turn  around 
and  sell  weapons  to  another  nation?  If 
the  United  States  expects  to  be  effec- 
tive as  a  voice  for  human  rights,  we 
must  be  morally  consistent. 

There  has  been  a  systematic  ac- 
counting of  the  brutal  human  rights 
violations  committed  by  Turkish 
forces  in  Cyprus.  A  report  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  1979  presented  a 
sad  picture  of  abuses  by  the  American- 
equipped  Turkish  forces  on  Cyprus. 
Turkish  troops  have  systematically 
killed  innocent  civilians  on  a  substan- 
tial scale.  Turkish  occupation  forces 
have  been  found  guilty  of  raping 
women  of  all  ages.  The  Human  Rights 
Commission  also  found  that  prisoners 
and  those  detained  for  questioning 
have  suffered  inhimiane  tortures. 
With  the  force  of  American  arms,  the 
Turkish  troops  refuse  to  allow  the 
return  of  refugees  to  their  homes. 
Little  has  changed  in  fact,  the  situa- 
tion has  gotten  worse. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  matter  is 
that  4  years  ago  we  were  assured  In 
the  strongest  possible  terms  that  a 
lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  would  be  a 


critical  step  in  encouraging  the  Turks 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  not  moved 
at  all.  The  pattern  of  repression  con- 
tinues. The  intercommunal  talks  be- 
tween Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots 
continue  with  no  real  progress  toward 
the  removal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
Cypriot  soil. 

Since  the  United  States  resumed 
arms  sales  to  the  Turks  with  such  cav- 
alier disregard  for  the  human  rights  of 
Greek  Cypriots,  is  Is  now  our  duty  to 
insure  that  those  arms  are  not  used  as 
instruments  of  repression  against  the 
population  of  Cyprus.  We  must  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  reach 
a  final,  peaceful  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  Cypnis 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  an  excellent 
statement.  I  want  to  commend  her  for 
being  in  the  forefront  in  fighting  for 
human  rights  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  aside,  I  was  great- 
ly concerned  to  read  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  Turkish 
Government  is  hoping  to  coproduce 
advanced  U.S.  jet  fighters  in  its  own 
plants  as  an  ongoing  effort  to  modern- 
ize its  armed  forces.  Without  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Cyprus  dispute,  a  propos- 
al of  this  nature  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  our  overall  defense  posture 
in  NATO's  southeastern  flank. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  relinquish  the 
floor  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  BROoicnEU>). 

D  1215 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  BuLry). 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  for  taking  this 
special  order  today. 

I  join  this  special  order  so  that  I  can 
add  my  voice  and  my  support  to  the 
effort  to  encourage  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  situation  in  Cyprus.  Just 
as  we  are  using  every  means  available 
to  achieve  the  removal  of  Argentine 
troops  from  the  Falkland  Islands  after 
their  illegal  Invasion,  we  must  also 
expend  every  effort  to  have  the  Turk- 
ish troops  occupying  the  island  of 
Cyprus  withdrawn  back  to  Turkey. 
Only  after  an  end  to  this  military  oc- 
cupation can  a  settlement  of  justice, 
fairness,  and  equality  be  negotiated 
for  all  of  the  citizens  of  Cyprus. 

The  current  situation  in  Cyprus  has 
dragged  on  for  8  years  now.  It  is  time 
for  a  resolution  to  the  dispute.  For- 
bearance and  good  will  is  needed  by 
the  Greeks,  the  Turks,  and,  most  of 
all,  by  the  Cypriots  themselves.  I  am 
confident  that  no  problem  is  too  tough 
for  men  of  good  will  to  settle  peaceful- 
ly. I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  Presi- 


dent to  exert  whatever  influence  is 
necessary  to  promote  peace  and  free- 
dom in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber). 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yielding, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  him  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  House 
in  this  bipartisan  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution to  the  very  unfortunate  situa- 
tion in  Cyprus.  Turkish  military  forces 
have  been  in  Cyprus  since  they  invad- 
ed the  island  in  1974  and  they  now 
control  40  percent  of  the  country.  This 
has  denied  the  Cypriots  the  right  of 
self-determination  and  turned  200.000 
Greek  Cypriots  into  refugees  In  their 
own  country.  Eight  years  is  too  long  a 
time  for  this  situation  to  continue. 

However,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  current  crisis 
started  in  1974.  it  Is  a  continuation  of 
a  long  history  of  trouble  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communi- 
ties. As  this  is  a  problem  which  has  de- 
veloped over  a  number  of  years,  a 
quick  solution  wUl  not  be  found.  For 
that  reason,  we  need  to  encourage  the 
United  Nations  Special  Representative 
on  Cyprus  to  work  more  diligently  for 
a  political  solution.  The  way  to 
achieve  such  a  solution  Is  through  the 
U.N.  efforts  to  bring  both  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  communities  together. 
Talks  currently  being  conducted  are 
offering  ideas  and  concepts  to  bridge 
some  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  communities.  These  efforts  by  the 
U.N.  offer  the  one  hope  to  resolve  this 
situation  and  lead  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Turkish  military. 

The  United  States  should  continue 
fully  to  support  the  United  Nations 
effort.  There  is  no  alternative.  A  solu- 
tion will  result  when  both  sides  recog- 
nize that  an  acceptable  resolution  of 
the  problem  necessitates  extended  ne- 
gotiations and  flexibility.  This  process 
can  ultimately  lead  to  a  just  solution 
and  the  removal  of  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary presence. 

There  are  broader  Implications  to 
the  Cyprus  problem.  The  hostility  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  weakens  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  at  a  time 
when  it  needs  to  be  strong.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  currently  increasing  its  influ- 
ence, both  politically  and  militarily,  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean 
areas.  The  NATO  alliance  needs 
strength  and  imlty  to  counter  activi- 
ties by  the  Soviets.  There  is  no  hope 
for  such  unity  until  a  solution  can  be 
found  to  the  current  Turkish  military 
presence  in  Cypriis.  Therefore  the  res- 
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olution  of  this  problem  is  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  both  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Therefore  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congrress  and  of 
I»resident  Reagsui  for  the  efforts  of 
the  U.N.  Special  Representative  to 
bring  about  such  a  solution,  which 
would  restore  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  Cyprus,  to  repatriate  the 
200,000  Cypriot  refugees,  and  to 
remove  the  Turkish  military  presence. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Snowe),  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Snowe). 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
BRooicriELD  and  Mr.  Yatron,  for  call- 
ing this  special  order  on  the  Cyprus 
situation.  Unfortunately,  it  is  all  too 
necessary.  It  is  necessary  because  the 
tragedy  and  the  travesty  on  Cyprus 
continues. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus  in  the  summer  of  1974.  At  that 
time  more  than  one-third  of  the  Cypri- 
ot population,  200,000  people,  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  deprived  of 
all  their  possessions,  and  reduced  to 
the  status  of  refugees.  More  than 
2.000  people,  including  8  American 
citizens,  have  been  missing  since  then. 
The  Turks  seized  40  percent  of  the 
land  mass  of  CjTJrus,  representing  70 
precent  of  the  economic  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  invasion  was  a  tragedy. 
The  travesty  is  that  most  of  the  Turk- 
ish invasion  force  is  still  there,  over 
25,000  troops.  The  Turkish  occupied 
sector  of  Cyprus  is  nothing  more  than 
a  military  base  for  these  25,000  troops. 

As  we  approach  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Turkish  invasion,  we  don't 
seem  to  be  any  closer  to  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  The  Turks  seem  to  have 
an  abundance  of  patience,  and  a 
mountain  of  stubbornness  at  their  dis- 
posal. Would  that  they  possessed  an 
ounce  of  wisdom  to  see  that  this  mess 
benefits  no  one. 

The  U.N.  resolutions  regarding 
Cyprus  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops,  the  return  of  the  refu- 
gees to  their  homes,  and  the  respect  of 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integri- 
ty of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  pledged  his  commit- 
tement  to  a  just,  fair,  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  Cypnis  problem.  President 
Kyprianou  has  committed  himself  to 
exhausting  all  possible  options  to  solve 
the  Cy^riis  problem.  The  missing  ele- 
ment In  this  equation  is  a  good  faith 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  There 
will  be  no  solution  until  that  Is  forth- 
coming. 


I  win  be  severely  disappointed  If  we 
have  to  reassemble  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  3  months  to  mark  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus.  Unfortunately  something  tells 
me  we  will.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  am 
wrong. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  my  colleagues 
for  bringing  this  important  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
Nation.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  excellent  state- 
ment and  for  her  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  address  the  im- 
portant issue  of  peace  in  Cyprus. 
There  are  a  number  of  individuals  in 
northeastern  Indiana  who  are  vitaUy 
interested  in  this  issue  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  one  of  these. 
Prof.  Evangelos  Couioudakis.  of  Indi- 
ana-Purdue University  at  Port  Wayne, 
for  his  assistance  in  providing  me  over 
a  period  of  years  a  better  and  deeper 
understanding  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Upon  assuming  office,  President 
Reagan  stated  that  a  "just  and  last- 
ing" solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
would  be  a  priority  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  awareness  and  interest  in  the 
Cyprus  issue.  However.  I  regret  that, 
despite  the  optimism  expressed  In  the 
reports  submitted  by  the  President  to 
Congress  every  60  days,  the  problem 
of  Cyprus  has  yet  to  be  resolved,  even 
though  the  arms  embargo  on  Turkey 
was  lifted  In  August  1978. 

On  July  20  of  this  year,  8  years  will 
have  passed  since  the  Turkish  Invasion 
of  Cyprus.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  after  8  years,  at  least  25,000 
Turkish  troops  remain  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  occupying  nearly  40  percent 
of  its  territory.  The  Turkish  military 
occupation  has  created  not  only  a 
severe  economic  dislocation,  but  also 
the  dislocation  of  almost  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Cyprus.  Some  200.000  Greek 
Cypriots  have  been  forced  from  their 
homes,  and  their  properties  have  been 
confiscated.  Nearly  2,000  persons,  in- 
cluding 8  U.S.  citizens,  remain  missing, 
and  the  Turkish  Government  refuses 
to  account  for  their  whereabouts. 
Moreover,  in  violation  of  international 
law,  Turkey  brought  to  Cyprus  some 
40,000  settlers  from  mainland  Tiirkey 
in  an  attempt  to  alter  the  demograph- 
ic, cultural,  and  political  makeup  of 
the  island. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  a  just  and 
workable  solution  to  the  Cypnos  prob- 
lem. The  talks  currently  underway 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  must  offset  a  solution 
which  reflects  the  spirit  of  U.N.  Gen- 


eral Assembly  Resolution  3212.  It 
must  also  reflect  the  agreements 
reached  in  1977  between  the  late 
President  Makarios  of  Cyprus  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  leader,  Mr.  Denktash. 
and  in  1979  by  the  current  President 
of  Cyprus  and  Mr.  E>enktash.  Further, 
such  a  solution  should  accomplish  the 
following  three  objectives. 

First,  an  equitable  solution  must 
safeguard  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity,  the  independence  and  unity 
of  a  Federal  Cypriot  Republic. 

Second,  an  agreement  must  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Turkish 
troops  from  the  island.  As  evidence  of 
good  faith,  the  Cypriot  Government 
has  Eilso  proposed  the  demilitarization 
of  the  Cypriot  Republic  and  an  ex- 
panded role  for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  in  Cyprus. 

Third,  and  finally,  a  solution  must 
provide  protections  for  the  human 
rights  of  all  Cypriots,  including  the 
right  to  property  and  freedom  of 
movement,  and  for  the  return  to  their 
homes  of  the  maximum  possible 
number  of  refugees. 

Other  proposed  solutions,  such  as 
those  that  have  been  presented  in  the 
intercommunal  talks  by  Turkey  and 
the  Turkish  Cypriots,  amount  to  the 
establishment  of  the  loosest  form  of 
confederation,  which  is  another  name 
for  the  partition  of  Cyprus.  Solutions 
such  as  these  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  Partitions  rarely  result  in  just, 
stable  or  even  viable  solutions. 

Turkey,  as  a  NATO  ally,  continues 
to  receive  generous  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United 
States,  despite  the  documented  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  that  were  com- 
mitted in  Cyprus  by  the  Turkish 
forces,  evidence  of  which  is  found  is 
the  report  by  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  Europe  in 
1976.  The  United  States  has  the  diplo- 
matic means  to  influence  Turkey  to 
adopt  a  more  flexible  stand  in  the  in- 
tercommunal talks,  and  thus  strength- 
en .  he  position  of  the  representative 
of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  in  his 
attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  in  these 
talks. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  use  its  good  offices  to  assist 
In  the  search  for  a  just  and  viable  so- 
lution to  the  Cyprus  problem.  The 
credibility  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  at 
stake  when  a  NATO  ally  violates  inter- 
national law  and  U.N.  resolutions.  A 
just  and  viable  solution  will  likely  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  stability 
in  the  strategic  eastern  Mediterranean 
region,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
Greco-Turkish  relations,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  strengthening  of 
NATO's  southeastern  flank.  Finally,  a 
solution  along  the  suggested  lines  also 
meets  our  longstanding  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  support  for  the  principle 
of  self-determination  and  human 
rights. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

jrleld  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  co- 
sponsor  of  this  special  order,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yathon). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yatron). 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
some  time,  and  at  this  time  I  jield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Neal). 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  taking  this  time  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974  the  Turkish 
Army  illegally  Invaded  the  island  of 
Cypnis.  For  8  years  now  the  Cyprlot 
people  have  had  to  endure  the  illegal 
and  unjustified  occupation  by  the 
Government  of  Turkey.  During  that 
period,  some  2.000  Greek  Cyprlots 
have  disappeared  and  an  additional 
200.000  native  Cyprlots  have  been 
forced  to  flee  their  homes  and  villages 
as  some  40  percent  of  their  homeland 
has  been  occupied. 

Repeated  efforts  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Representative  to  resolve 
the  conflict  between  our  two  allies  has 
been  to  no  avail.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  it  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment impressed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  the  importance  of 
ending  this  stalemate  which  threatens 
many  other  political  and  security  in- 
terests in  the  region.  As  long  as  these 
two  NATO  partners  remain  at  odds, 
our  posture  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  is  weakened  and  Soviet 
interests  enhanced.  Each  year  that 
passes  makes  the  issues  more  polarized 
and  the  participants  more  determined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  congressional 
activity  on  this  issue  should  serve  as  a 
signal  to  Turkey  of  Congress  strong 
dissatisfaction  with  its  intransigence 
in  resolving  the  Cypnis  dispute. 
Turkey  should  withdraw  its  troops  Im- 
mediately from  Cypriot  soil,  and 
either  through  the  United  Nations  or 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States. 
seek  a  political  settlement  acceptable 
to  all  sides. 

a  1230 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  and  comments, 
and.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BoNioR). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  5  minutes. 
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sion  Ln  1974  has  been  returned  to  their 
homes. 

Teh  struggle  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  Cyprus  is  a  great  threat 
to  the  Atlantic  alliance.   It  is  not  a 


Let  me  Initially  sUte  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BROOMrizLD).  and  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Yatron).  for  taking  this  spe- 


cial order  to  address  this  very  impor- 
tant international  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  growing  chorus  of  people 
who  demand  the  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  Cyprlot  soil.  Today.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  an  opportunity 
to  deliver  a  strong  message  to  the 
Tiirkish  Government  that  continued 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Cyprus  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  United  States. 

When  Turkish  military  forces  Invad- 
ed Cyprus  July  20.  1974.  in  retaliation 
for  a  Greek-supported  coup  against 
the  government  of  Archbishop  Makar- 
ios.  Turkey  claimed  it  had  acted  justi- 
fiably to  maintain  "the  Independence, 
territorial  integrity,  and  security"  of 
Cyprus.  Now.  8  weary  years  later,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  very  dangers 
Turkey  sought  to  prevent  are  being 
maintained  and  even  exacerbated  by 
the  presence  of  30.000  foreign  troops 
holding  36  percent  of  the  island.  Fur- 
thermore, though  Turkey  holds  only 
36  percent  of  Cyprus,  the  troops  con- 
trol an  area  responsible  for  70  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  since 
the  northern  occupied  section  is  also 
the  richest.  This  has  led  to  disruption 
of  the  economy  and  the  populace. 
Over  200.000  Greek  Cyprlots,  one- 
third  of  the  population,  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  mili- 
tary, forced  to  become  refugees  in 
their  own  land;  2.000  Greek  Cypriots 
have  been  left  unaccounted  for. 

The  presence  of  the  Turkish  troops 
in  Cyprus  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  intercommunal  strife  which  has 
plagued  this  small  island  since  it  first 
gained  independence  in  1960.  The 
armed  forces  constitute  the  greatest 
impediment  to  a  peaceful  solution. 
Both  sides  report  that  the  negotia- 
tions are  finally  approaching  a  fruitful 
stage.  In  the  last  6  months  the  Greek 
Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  interloc- 
utors have  both  submitted  comprehen- 
sive proposals  for  the  other's  atten- 
tion. Among  the  crucial  issues  consid- 
ered negotiable  are  territorial  arrange- 
ments, power  sharing,  and  the  number 
of  refugees  who  will  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes.  The  progress  in 
these  negotiations  has  been  slow,  but 
it  has  been  coming.  We  cannot  risk 
losing  this  progress  by  allowing  the 
Turkish  armed  forces  to  remain. 
•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  serious  oc- 
casion to  express  my  deep  concern  and 
this  Nation's  deep  concern  about  the 
deteriorating  situation  on  the  island 
nation  of  Cyrus. 

As  we  meet  today.  27.000  Turkish 
troops  of  occupation  are  on  Cypriot 
soil  and  none  of  the  200.000  Greek  ref- 
ugees displaced  by  the  Turkish  inva- 


matter  of  choosing  sides  in  the  conro- 
versy;  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice. 

Greek  Cyprlots  have  suffered  and 
continue  to  suffer  tremendous  losses 
at  the  hands  of  Turkish  occupsuits. 
The  strain  on  the  NATO  alliance  can 
not  long  continue.  Unless  justice  tmd 
honor  is  returned  to  the  Cypriot 
homeland  by  the  removal  of  the  Turk- 
ish invaders,  the  return  of  Cypriot 
property,  and  the  release  of  all  Cyprl- 
ot nationalists  from  imprisonment  on 
Cyprus  and  Turkey,  there  will  be  no 
peace  or  justice  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  believe  strongly  that  Turkey 
should  cooperate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  our  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  make  their  good 
offices  available  for  meaningful  nego- 
tiations toward  an  immediate  solution. 

The  situation  on  Cyprus  is  a  shame 
and  onerous.  Freedom-loving  nations 
all  over  the  globe  feel  pain  at  the  In- 
transigence shown  by  the  Turkish 
Government  In  this  matter.  This  Con- 
gress must  urge  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  this  situation  and  quick  resolu- 
tion. Eight  years  Is  much  too  long. 
The  time  has  come  to  settle  this 
matter. 

As  President  Reagan  proclaimed  at 
the  time  of  the  Madrid  Conference  on 
the  Helsinki  Accords  last  February: 

The  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  embodies  our  re- 
jection of  the  self-serving  sovereignty  that 
equates  might  with  right.  It  reflects  the 
International  consensus  that  all  principles 
are  equally  binding.  No  state  has  the  right 
to  calim  selective  exemption. 

Those  words  are  most  appropriate 
and  should  be  heeded  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  We  are  bound  together 
with  Greece  and  Turkey  in  a  vital 
International  alliance.  We  all  need 
each  other,  but  we  caruiot  continue  to 
ignore  the  violation  of  human  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  on  Cyprus.  The  time  Is 
now  for  creative  and  positive  action 
toward  removing  Turkish  occupation 
from  the  nation  of  Cyprus.  There  can 
be  no  turning  away  from  this  obliga- 
tion. 

The  force  of  my  colleagues'  words 
today  on  this  matter  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  Turkish  Government 
that  unless  significant  progress  is 
made  very  soon,  this  Congress  wil  have 
to  undertake  the  serious  business  of 
cutting  off  all  grants  of  assistance,  for- 
eign aid  and  military  assistance  to 
Turkey.  Further  recalcitrance  by 
Turkey  caxuiot  be  tolerated  by  this 
country.  New  and  immediate  steps  are 
necessary  to  bring  this  situation  to 
final  and  peaceful  resolution.* 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  will  suspend,  under  the  rules, 
since  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomtield).  who  controlled  the 
hour  under  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  been  recognized,  has 
yielded  the  floor,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
left  the  Hall,  and  imder  the  rules, 
therefore,  his  time  has  expired,  the 
Chair  at  this  point  wiU  announce  that 
fact  and  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  in  his  own 
right  on  his  request  previously  granted 
for  60  minutes. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yatron)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  providing  the  time  for  me  and  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  yield  for  the 
additional  time  that  is  needed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Bonior). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  was  saying,  we  cannot 
lose  risking  the  progre.ss  that  is 
moving  In  the  right  direction  and  the 
problem  with  risking  that  momentum, 
of  coitfse.  is  the  continued  presence  of 
the  Turkish  Armed  Forces  on  the 
island. 

I  ask  the  question:  How  can  a  truly 
fair  and  peaceful  settlement  be 
reached  when  the  talks  are  held  imder 
the  shadow  of  the  guns  and  soldiers  of 
one  of  the  negotiators? 

Some  charge  that  removal  of  Turk- 
ish troops  will  lead  to  danger  for  the 
Turkish  Cypriots.  But.  this  is  not  nec- 
essarily true.  The  Cypriot  people  real- 
ize they  must  live  together  in  peace. 
As  Cypriot  President  Spyros  Kypri- 
anou  has  said.  "Events  of  the  past 
have  been  a  lesson  for  everybody."  He 
has  further  proposed  that  the  Turkish 
Cyprlots  can  be  protected  by  a  U.N. 
police  force  for  as  long  as  necessary. 
Contrary  to  statements  coming  out  of 
Ankara,  evidence  is  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Turkish  Cypriots  do  not 
want  the  Turkish  troops  either,  with 
whom  they  have  little  in  common,  and 
under  whose  rule  they  have  experi- 
enced economic  hardship.  Turkey  is 
not  supporting  her  Cyprlot  cousins: 
she  Is  merely  promoting  her  own  self- 
interest  In  a  future  partitioned  island. 

If  the  conflict  is  not  resolved  at  the 
negotiating  table,  it  could  grow  into  a 
crisis  with  International  ramifications. 
Greek  Prime  Minister  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou.  whose  country  has  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  conflict's  outcome,  has 
gone  on  record  stating  that  unless 
Greek  sensitivities  in  Cyprus  were  re- 
spected. Greece  would  withdraw  from 
the  NATO  alliance  and  deny  the 
United  States  continued  use  of  base 


facilities.  Such  action  would  leave  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  precariously 
exposed.  This  is  no  idle  threat. 
Through  his  historic  3-day  visit  to 
Cyprus  last  month.  Papandreou  has 
shown  his  primary  interest  to  be  solv- 
ing the  crisis. 

In  1977  I  addressed  this  floor  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  military  assist- 
ance to  Turkey.  Then,  as  now,  I  did 
not  feel  that  membership  in  NATO 
and  opposition  to  conununism  granted 
license  for  the  pillage,  rape,  and  arbi- 
trary seizure  of  property  reported  by 
the  United  Nations  Cyprus  Peacekeep- 
ing Force  and  the  European  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  With  our  ac- 
tions In  the  next  few  months,  we  can 
follow  a  course  we  should  have  taken  5 
years  ago— a  path  which  shsill  lead  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  not 
the  belligerent  standoff  we  have  wit- 
nessed thus  far.  A  country  that  prides 
itself  on  its  freedom  and  its  belief  in 
human  rights  cannot  ignore  the  Injus- 
tices suffered  by  the  Greek  Cypriot 
refugees  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
Army. 

We  all  share  the  common  goal  of  an 
independent  Cyprus  free  from  foreign 
Influence  In  Its  internal  affairs.  A 
peaceful  resolution  must  be  based 
upon  mutual  trust  between  the  two 
communities.  If  Turkey  truly  wants 
peaceful  coexistence  In  Cyprus,  as  her 
foreign  ministers  have  consistently 
maintained,  let  her  remove  her  arms 
and  troops  of  war  from  this  Island,  as 
urged  by  U.N.  Resolution  3212.  The 
people  of  Cyprus  have  suffered  far  too 
long. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  strong  support.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  a  strong  advocate  In  the 
Congress  in  bringing  about  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  In  Cyprus  and  his  contin- 
ued support  In  this  Issue  Is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  first  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Yatron)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  BROOMriEU)),  for 
Introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 310  and  for  their  continuing  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  peace 
for  the  people  or  Cyprus. 

As  one  who  has  visited  that  troubled 
island  and  witnessed  firsthand  the  suf- 
fering of  the  brave  Cypriot  people,  I 
fully  share  the  noble  goal  of  restoring 
their  homeland  to  the  people  of 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  stated,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Turkish  occupation 
of  Cypriis  to  end.  It  has  been  8  long 


years  since  the  Turkish  Army,  using 
U.S.-supplled  NATO  armaments,  ille- 
gally invaded  Cyprus  and  forced  some 
200,000  Greek  Cypriots  to  flee  their 
homes  and  become  refugees  in  their 
own  homeland.  The  continuing  occu- 
pation of  40  percent  of  Cyprlot  soil 
has  devastated  the  island's  economy 
and  created  massive  human  suffering. 

Besides  the  human  concerns,  there 
are  also  Important  U.S.  security  Inter- 
ests that  are  threatened  by  the  crisis 
in  Cyprus.  At  this  time  of  great  insta- 
bUlty  In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  vital 
that  the  southern  flank  of  NATO  not 
be  weakened  by  the  strain  In  Turkish- 
Greek-United  States  relations  that  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  Invasion  and 
occupation  of  Cyprus. 

We  must  bring  this  situation  to  a 
peaceful  resolution,  and  any  peaceful 
resolution  must  include  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops.  While  I 
support  the  IntercommunaJ  talks  be- 
tween Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots 
that  are  being  conducted  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General's 
Special  Representative  on  CjiJrus.  the 
fact  is  that  those  talks  have  produced 
no  meaningful  progress  toward  the  re- 
moval of  Turkish  troops. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem can  be  resolved  and  that  good  re- 
lations can  be  maintained  with  all 
countries  In  the  area  so  we  will  be  able 
to  strengthen  the  NATO  alliance 
along  its  southern  flank.  But  I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  Cyprus  to  restore  peace  and  tran- 
quility to  that  island,  and  I  believe  we 
fail  to  meet  that  responsibility  If  we 
do  not  make  the  Turkish  Government 
awso-e  that  the  price  of  further  U.S. 
military  aid  will  be  meaningful 
progress  on  the  removal  of  their 
troops  from  Cyprus.  I  would  urge  the 
Reagan  administration  to  use  all  ap- 
propriate means  to  persuade  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  bring  peace  to 
Cyprus.  It  is  time  for  the  occupation 
to  end. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 310. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  very  mean- 
ingful contribution  and  outstanding 
support. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yatron)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  for  pre- 
senting an  opportunity  in  this  fonun 
to  discuss  the  critical  issue  and  for  the 
introduction  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310  addressing  the  Cyprus 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  so  much  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  Falkland  Island 
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crisis,  I  think  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  two  of  our  other  allies,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  are  also  in  dispute  over  an 
island.  The  tension,  controversy,  and 
suffering  on  the  island  of  Cypnis  re- 
mains as  great  today  as  it  was  in  July 
1974  when  the  Turkish  Army  entered 
and  occupied  northern  Cyprus.  We  can 
no  longer  sit  idly  by  and  watch  as  this 
terrible  situation  continues.  The  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  Cyprlots  and 
the  continued  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
gsoiization  In  this  Important  part  of 
the  world  are  at  stake. 

There  are  still  200.000  Cypriots. 
both  Greek  and  Turkish,  who  have 
been  forced  from  their  homes.  In  spite 
of  the  work  done  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, these  people  are  still  no  closer  in 
returning  to  their  homes.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  current  discussions  have 
not  helped  the  people  of  Cyprus  and 
have  not  noticeably  moved  the  sides 
any  closer  to  agreement.  The  fact  that 
Turkey  has  encouraged  thousands  of 
its  citizens  to  settle  in  the  occupied 
northern  part  of  Cyprus  clearly  indi- 
cates their  desire  to  prolong  the  occu- 
pation and  delay  or  prevent  the  even- 
tual return  of  the  refugees  to  their 
homes. 

In  1974,  the  United  SUtes  placed  an 
arms  embargo  on  Turkey  l)ecause  of 
its  misuse  of  American  arms  in 
Cyprus.  This  was  done  as  a  means  of 
diplomatic  pressure  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  the  crisis.  In  1978,  the  embar- 
go was  lifted  even  though  Turkey  had 
done  little  to  merit  that  action.  I  feel 
we  should  again  look  at  the  embargo 
option.  Turkey  must  be  encouraged  to 
actively  work  toward  a  resolution  in 
this  tragic  situation.  Until  Turkey 
withdraws  its  army  from  Cyprus,  no 
final  solution  can  be  found. 

In  February.  Greek  Prime  Minister 
Andreas  Papandreou  visited  Cyprus  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  new  attention  to 
the  continuing  problem.  His  efforts 
should  be  followed  by  renewed  U.S. 
action  on  the  matter.  As  a  member  of 
NATO  and  a  friend  of  Cypnis,  the 
United  States  is  in  a  very  good  posi- 
tion to  help  find  a  solution  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  everyone.  An  end  to  the  di- 
vision of  Cyprus  and  an  end  to  the 
Greek-Turkish  conflict  is  in  everyone's 
best  interest.  I  hope  we  can  take  this 
SMTtion  soon. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  his  very  articulate  com- 
ments on  this  very  pressing  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr.    Seiber- 

LIRG). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania  for  holding  this  special 
order. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cyprus  Invasion 
by  Turkey.  I  spoke  with  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  asked  him  when 
the  administration  was  going  to  take 
action  to  stop  Turkey  from  going  far- 
ther on  Cyprxis,  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
don't  worry,  we  are  not  going  to  let 
them  go  too  far." 

Well,  unfortunately  his  assurances 
did  not  materialize  and  the  Turks  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  40  percent  of  the 
Island.  So  I  was  glad  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
other  Members  in  the  action  we  took 
successfully  to  Impose  the  arms  em- 
bargo on  Turkey. 

Unfortunately,  that  arms  embargo, 
when  it  was  finally  lifted,  was  not 
done  in  such  a  way  that  there  were 
any  conditions  attached.  In  particular, 
no  assurances  were  required  of  the 
Turkish  Government  that  they  would 
move  on  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
dispute. 

I  spoke  personally  with  President 
Carter  prior  to  the  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo, and  asked  him  If  he  had  any 
such  assurances  from  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Turkey.  The  President 
said.  "No,"  but  he  said,  "I  do  think  it 
will  create  a  better  atmosphere,  that 
will  lead  to  progress  in  the  negotia- 
tions." In  response,  I  said,  "Well.  Mr. 
President,  with  all  due  respect,  if  you 
do  not  have  any  assurances,  then,  in 
my  opinion,  nothing  is  going  to 
happen." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  prediction 
has  been  borne  out  by  subsequent 
events. 

But  it  is  time  that  there  was  some 
progress,  some  movement,  on  this 
matter,  and  I  commend  my  colleagues 
for  taking  this  opportunity  to  see  If  we 
cannot  prod  the  parties  Into  action  to 
resolve  this  situation.  Certainly  such 
action  is  way  overdue. 

It  has  now  been  nearly  8  years  since 
Turkey  invaded  and  occupied  Cypnis. 
Although  Cyprus  gained  Independence 
from  BriUin  in  1960,  its  people  have 
had  to  endure  nearly  a  decade  of  hard- 
ship caused  by  the  invasion.  Almost  40 
percent  of  the  Island  continues  to  be 
occupied  by  Turkish  military  forces, 
and  200,000  Greek  Cypriots  are  still 
refugees  from  their  homes  in  the 
Turkish  zone  of  control.  Cyprxis  Presi- 
dent Kyprianou  alleged  In  a  recent 
Interview  that  Turkish  settlers  are 
being  brought  into  the  occupied 
sector— an  Indication  that  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  conflict  may 
still  be  far  off.  Indeed,  negotiations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  thus  far  failed  to  produce  a 
breakthrough  in  resolving  the  issue. 

The  occupation  of  Cypnis  also  poses 
a  dilemma  for  the  United  States  since 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  keys  to 
NATO's  southern  flank.  In  1975,  the 
United  States  imposed  an  arms  embar- 
go on  Turkey  as  a  response  to  the  In- 


vasion of  Cyprus.  The  embargo  was 
lifted  in  1978.  on  the  assumption  that 
its  lifting  would  improve  possibilities 
for  a  successful  conclusion  to  the  ne- 
gotiations. Regrettably,  that  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case.  As  long  as 
Cyprus  continues  to  be  an  issue, 
NATO's  southern  defenses  are  vulner- 
able. 

It  is,  therefore,  vital  to  all  parties 
concerned  that  the  Cyprus  negotia- 
tions move  forward  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  I  commend  our  colleague  Gos 
Yatron  for  holding  this  special  order, 
and  I  urge  the  United  States  to  contin- 
ue to  press  for  a  speedy  resolution  to 
the  occupation. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  for  his  insight 
into  this  very  critical  issue. 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
observing  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus  and 
express  my  concern  that  a  satisfactory 
and  permanent  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  been  found. 

Shortly  after  his  election.  President 
Reagan  called  for  a  just,  fair  and  last- 
ing resolution  to  the  problems  of 
Cyprus  and  one  that  will  benefit  and 
serve  all  of  the  Cyprlot  people.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprus  has  caused  enor- 
mous hardship  and  difficulty  for  the 
Cypriot  people  and  as  long  as  Turkish 
forces  are  present  their  basic  human 
rights  and  freedom  of  self-determina- 
tion will  continue  to  be  denied.  The  re- 
sults of  this  invasion  and  occupation 
are  devastating.  After  the  1974  inva- 
sion, Cyprus  lost  40  percent  of  its  land 
which  contained  70  percent  of  its  re- 
sources. It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
country  to  recover  from  such  a  blow. 

Over  the  past  year  the  United  Na- 
tions has  reported  that  talks  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  were  continuing. 
While  progress  has  been  slow,  we 
should  remain  optimistic  that  these 
talks  could  arrive  at  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  this  international  problem.  We 
have  some  reason  to  be  encouraged 
with  this  information. 

At  the  convergence  of  three  conti- 
nents—Europe, Asia,  and  Africa- 
Cyprus  holds  a  strategic  position  in 
the  political  geography  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Yet  this  small  nation  re- 
mains divided.  As  a  source  of  conten- 
tion between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
fate  of  Cyprus  is  therefore  a  threat  to 
our  own  security  and  the  security  of 
our  allies.  Beyond  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Cyprus  is  the  serious  conse- 
quences for  literally  thousands  of 
homeless  Cypriots  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  camps  or  live  in  temporary 
shacks  with  relatives. 

Cyprus  has  survived  since  time  im- 
memorial the  domination  of  one  con- 
queror after  another  and  this  reflects 
the  tenacity  and  spirit  of  its  people  as 
well  as  their  indomitable  determina- 
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tion  to  survive  whatever  the  odds.  We 
carmot  let  the  passage  of  time  dimin- 
ish our  feelings  or  desire  to  see  the 
freedom  of  Cyprus  restored.  The 
United  States  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  press  for  a  swift  and  equitable 
agreement  for  self-government  In 
Cyprus.  And  as  a  Nation  committed  to 
international  stability  and  mutual  co- 
operation, we  must  pursue  all  avenues 
to  promote  peaceful  democratic  self- 
determination  in  this  important  area 
of  the  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  concern  of  the  Greek 
community  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  of 
Pennsylvajiia  for  the  occupied  people 
of  Cyprus.  For  the  past  8  years,  they 
have  also  been  viewing  the  events  in 
Cypnis  with  great  concern.  As  with 
Cyprus,  Greece  has  a  long  and  glori- 
ous history  and,  recently,  on  March 
25,  Greeks  celebrated  their  161st  inde- 
pendence day  anniversary.  For  the 
Greek-Americans  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
as  well  as  Greek  people  all  over  the 
world,  the  issue  of  Cyprus  will  not  be 
settled  until  every  Turkish  soldier  is 
off  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  involved  in 
Cyprus  are  far  bigger  than  the  fate 
and  future  of  a  small  nation  and  its 
people.  They  are  universal  Issues  un- 
derlying world  understanding  and 
peace.  Therefore,  the  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  problem  should  not  only 
be  the  concern  of  the  Cypriots  and 
those  countries  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  Cyprus,  such  as  Greece 
and  Turkey,  but  also  other  countries 
and  their  governments,  who  believe  in 
human  dignity,  freedom,  justice,  and 
human  rights.  It  Is  my  hope  that  a 
final  and  satisfactory  solution  will  be 
achieved  soon  so  that  in  1983,  Instead 
of  observing  the  ongoing  Tiirklsh  oc- 
cupation, we  can  be  giving  the  Cypriot 
people  words  of  encouragement  as 
they  begin  to  rebuild  their  country.* 
•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  complete  support  for  the 
special  order  which  calls  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cyprus. 
During  the  summer  of  1974,  Turkey 
used  the  short-lived  coup  against  the 
legitimate  Cyprus  Government  by  the 
military  junta  then  ruling  Greece  as  a 
pretext  to  Invade  Cyprus.  Turkey  did 
not  stop  the  fighting  until  it  had  occu- 
pied 40  percent  of  the  island,  an  area 
still  under  Turkish  control.  Since  1974, 
200,000  Cypriots  have  been  refugees  in 
their  own  land.  This  situation  has 
become  a  threat,  not  only  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
area,  but  also  to  a  strong  NATO  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Uppermost  in  our  considerations 
must  be  our  commitment  to  our  loyal 
friend  and  ally,  Greece.  In  times  of 
dire  need,  the  country  of  Greece  is  one 
of  the  first  of  our  allies  to  come  to  our 
side.  They  deserve  no  less  from,  the 
United  States.  The  Greek  Cypriots 
wish  to  live  In  peace:  however,  the 


practicality  of  such  a  development 
must  Include  the  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  Cyprus.  This  country  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world 
where  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  refu- 
gees in  their  own  homeland.  As  long  as 
this  dilemma  persists,  the  people  of 
Cypnis  are  denied  full  self-determina- 
tion. 

Through  this  special  order,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  reaffirming  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Greek  community  and  In 
sending  a  clear  message  to  Turkey 
that  the  Congress  and  the  entire  coun- 
try supports  the  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  Cypriot  soil.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  calling  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  conflict  in 
Cypnis.  which  has  perpetuated  bitter- 
ness between  our  NATO  allies— Greece 
and  Turkey— and,  on  three  occasions, 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  war.  The 
last  crisis  of  July  1974.  has  generated 
considerable  concern  and  renewed 
American  involvement  in  seeking  a 
permanent  political  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  In  order  to  stabilize 
Greco-Turkish  relations. 

The  coup  and  sutjsequent  Turkish 
intervention  on  CjTirus  has  displaced 
about  one-third  of  the  island's  popula- 
tion and  has  increased  bitterness  and 
decreased  compassionate  attitudes  be- 
tween Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots.  It 
has  also  caused  economic  disruption, 
including  extensive  damage  to  the  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  sectors. 

Pertinent  issues  remaining  to  be  re- 
solved by  a  political  solution  Include: 
The  problem  of  power-sharing  be- 
tween Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots: 
the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces:  the 
disarmament  of  both  sides:  disposition 
and  relief  of  the  refugees:  and  security 
for  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community.  It 
Is  important  to  refresh  our  memories 
that  the  central  Issue  to  any  solution 
to  the  Cypriot  crisis  revolves  around 
the  ability  of  the  two  ethnic  communi- 
ties—about 78  percent  of  some  640,000 
inhabitants  of  Greek  origin  and  18 
percent  of  Turkish  descent— to  negoti- 
ate a  mutually  acceptable  resolution. 
This  was  observed  firsthand  during  a 
factfinding  mission  in  May  of  1976, 
and  again  during  my  observations  in 
1977,  when  the  prevalent  view  toward 
a  peaceful  resolution  through  inter- 
communal  talks  seemed  highly  uncer- 
tain for  the  foreseeable  future. 

While  it  is  highly  commendable  that 
the  United  States  remains  fully  com- 
mitted to  assisting  in  achieving  a  set- 
tlement In  Cyprus,  giving  its  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's  Spe- 
cial Representative,  Ambassador  Hugo 
Gobbi,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  over  200,000  people  continue 
to  be  displaced  in  their  own  land.  This 
clearly  perpetuates  the  human  suffer- 
ing of  the  refugees  and  families  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  missing  since 
the  Turkish  occupation,  in  which  the 


northern  36  percent  of  the  island  Is 
still  held  In  de  facto  partition  that  has 
separated  the  ethnic  communities. 
Vigorous  efforts  must  continue  to  es- 
tablish a  more  effective  vehicle  In 
which  to  locate  these  missing  individ- 
uals. The  humanitarian  concern 
cannot  be  overstated. 

It  is  imperative  that  renewed  efforts 
address  these  crucial  issues,  with  an 
eye  toward  the  possibility  that  a  con- 
tinued dispute  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  Cyprus  has  the  potential 
for  weakening  NATO  deployments  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  disrupting 
U.S.  relationships  with  key  allies,  and 
providing  the  Soviet  Union  with  new 
strategic  opportunities.* 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  Cyprus  Day  special  order  proceed- 
ings to  reemphasize  the  urgency  for  a 
peaceful  and  lasting  resolution  to  the 
Cypriot  conflict. 

Pertinent  issues  relating  to  the  polit- 
ical solution  of  the  Cypriot  crisis  in- 
clude the  problems  of  government  of 
the  Greeks  and  Turks:  the  disposition 
and  relief  of  the  refugees:  8md  the  se- 
curity for  aU  Cypriot  communities. 
These  are  difficult  but  resolvable 
problems.  I  am  here  because  I  believe 
that  the  crisis  in  Cyprus  can  and  must 
be  resolved. 

The  American  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  Cyprus  relate  to  a  peaceful 
settlement.  The  United  States  needs 
to  bolster  its  strategic  relations  with 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Historically,  the 
United  States  has  been  seen  as  siding 
with  Greece  and  Turkey  at  different 
times  regarding  the  Cypriot  question. 
To  void  accusation  of  siding  with 
either  country.  Greek  and  Turkish  in- 
terests must  be  treated  fairly  and  equi- 
tably to  reach  a  lasting  and  unbiased 
resolution. 

The  contribution  from  this  cradle  of 
civilized  thought  and  philosophy  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Western 
World  Is  incalculable  and  invaluable. 
The  failure  of  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
the  Cypriot  crisis  is  contrary  to  the 
sage  reflections  of  its  people  which 
have  been  passed  through  the  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cypnis  Day  accentu- 
ates the  wisdom  that  Cyprus  must 
become  a  single  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent country.  It  cannot  survive  as 
a  partitioned  or  divided  nation. 

I  hope  for  the  day  when  the  Cypriot 
people  can  exercise  their  own  political 
destiny  as  a  sovereign  nation,  free  of 
external  aggression. 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  press 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  based  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  and  res- 
olution of  problems  of  the  Cypriot 
economy,  protection  of  its  people  and 
reestablishment  of  its  independent 
government.  Nearly  8  years  have 
passed  since  the  arrival  of  Turkish 
troops  on  July  20,  1974.  It  is  time  for 
permanent  peace  and  the  restoration 
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of  independence  and  its  everlasting 
guarantee. 

An  internationalization  of  the  Cypri- 
ot  issue  will  aid  the  critical  state  of 
Cyprus.  The  United  Nations  intercom- 
mimal  talks  must  succeed  and  the 
United  States  must  encourage  their 
early  success  as  Cyprus  is  entitled  to 
the  peace  and  independence  guaran- 
teed under  international  law.* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  this  commemoration 
marking  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  The  Turk- 
ish military  occupation  of  Cyprus  has 
virtually  destroyed  that  country's 
economy  and  has  forced  thousands  of 
Cypriots  to  either  flee  their  homeland 
or  remain  on  Cyprus  as  a  captive 
people.  This  senseless  oppression  of 
that  country  and  its  people  no  longer 
can  be  tolerated. 

The  7  years  of  negotiations  between 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots,  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General's  Special  Rep- 
resentative to  Cyprus  has  produced 
little  resolve  to  this  dilemma.  The 
Turkish  troops  continues  to  occupy  40 
percent  of  Cypriot  soil.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  United  States  must 
pursue  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  this  destructive  controversy.  A 
peaceful  settlement  must  be  reached 
soon  and  the  United  States  must  rees- 
tablish a  meaningful  relationship  with 
both  Turkey  and  Greece. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  promote  the  existence  of 
free  and  democratic  societies  through- 
out the  world  where  people  can  live 
free  from  oppression  and  intimidation. 

An  expeditious  resolve  to  the  situa- 
tion on  Cyprus  would  be  in  everyone's 
interest.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  join  my  col- 
leagues here  on  Cyprus  Day  to  call  for 
a  peaceful  and  acceptable  resolution  to 
the  troubles  on  that  island. 

As  you  know,  in  1974  Turkish  troops 
invsMled  the  small  Aegean  island  of 
Cyprus,  violating  U.S.  arms  transfer 
law  by  the  use  of  American-supplied 
military  equipment  in  the  interven- 
tion. This  aggressive  action  displaced 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Is- 
land's population;  caused  economic 
disruption  including  extensive  damage 
to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  sec- 
tors: and  increased  bitterness  and  hos- 
tility between  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Cypriot  communities.  The  Turkish 
forces  occupied  roughly  half  the 
island,  where  Greek  Cypriots  compose 
more  than  82  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Turks  have  continued  their 
occupation,  and  have  also  brought  in 
more  Turkish  settlers  from  the  main- 
land to  reside  in  the  north— an  area 
originally  inhabited  by  Greek  Cypri- 
ots. For  the  past  8  years,  tensions  and 
confusion  have  increased  over  the 
many  solutions  offered  to  the  prob- 
lems—solutions concerning  methods  of 


government,  percentage  of  representa- 
tive participation,  rights  for  the  Turk- 
ish minority  population,  and  other 
ethnic  and  nationalistic  feelings. 

A  solution  will  only  come  when 
Turkey  withdraws  its  forces  and 
allows  the  Cypriots  themselves,  both 
Greek  and  Turkish,  to  work  out  their 
differences.  This  is  definitely  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Greek  Cypriots,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Cypriot  President  Kyprian- 
ou,  and  there  is  quite  strong  evidence 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots feel  the  same  way.  Some  people 
have  expressed  concern  that  if  "Turliey 
withdraws  its  forces,  there  will  be  a 
danger  of  renewed  violence  between 
the  Cypriots.  However,  facts  show  that 
if  Cyprus  and  its  people  are  reunited, 
chances  of  violence  are  remote.  The 
events  of  the  past  have  been  a  lesson 
for  everybody,  and  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots as  well  as  the  Greeks  are  being 
harmed  by  the  continued  Turkish 
military  presence. 

Definitely,  the  issues  are  complex, 
and  I  am  aware  that  for  all  concerned, 
Cyprus  is  a  very  emotional  Issue.  But, 
there  is  much  at  stake  here.  The  stra- 
tegic location  of  Cjrprus  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  delicate  balance  of 
our  relationship  with  both  Turkey  and 
Greece  are  both  factors  in  the  role 
that  the  United  States  must  play. 

But  most  importantly,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  violation  of  Cyprus'  inde- 
pendence and  integrity.  Turkey  must 
be  persuaded  to  end  its  occupation 
which  is  the  primary  stumbling  block 
in  resolving  the  conflict.  Until  such 
time,  there  can  never  be  freedom,  im- 
plementation of  the  U.N.  resolutions, 
and  justice.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yatron)  in  his  special  order  on  the 
still  unresolved  and  troubled  situation 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  people  of  Cyprus  have  under- 
gone tremendous  change  and  turmoil 
up  to  and  since  the  independence  of 
the  island  in  1960.  Tensions  between 
the  Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypri- 
ot communities  have  made  it  difficult 
for  Cypriots  to  live  peacefully  togeth- 
er and  ethnic  ties  to  the  motherlands 
broaden  the  dispute  beyond  the 
Cyprus  coast.  In  1974,  when  Turkey 
invaded  Cyprus  for  the  second  time 
that  year,  the  Turkish  Armed  Forces 
took  40  percent  of  the  island  under  its 
control.  The  Turkish  Government's 
aggressive  action,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  Turkish  Cypriot  community, 
was  extremely  disruptive,  particularly 
to  the  Greek  Cypriot  population,  and 
the  continued  presence  of  Turkish 
forces  has  made  the  task  of  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  for  the 
island  that  much  more  complex.  The 
occupation  displaced  200,000  Greek 
Cypriot  refugees  and  now,  8  years 
later,  these  thousands  of  people  have 


still  not  been  able  to  retrieve  their 
homes  and  other  personal  property. 

The  people  of  Cyprus  need  the  opti- 
mum circumstances  for  a  resolution  of 
the  deep-seated  conflicts  that  have  di- 
vided the  nation  over  the  years.  Now, 
almost  22  years  after  independence,  a 
new  generation  bom  and  raised  in 
Cyprus  must  have  the  chance  to  make 
their  homeland  grow  and  prosper 
without  the  constant  threat  of  outside 
intervention.  The  success  of  their  ef- 
forts and  the  future  of  Cyprus  depend 
most  of  all  on  the  progress  of  ongoing 
intercommunal  talks  among  the  Cjnsri- 
ots  and  with  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments. 

In  a  world  of  increasing  tensions,  our 
role  must  be  one  which  promotes 
peaceful  conflict  resolution  and  fos- 
ters cooperation  and  understanding. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  our  strategic 
allies  and  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
help  to  bring  our  two  friends  closer  to 
a  common  answer  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  agree  that 
Cyprus  must  be  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent state  and  both  countries  have 
tried  to  work  together  to  insure  this. 
The  consistent  effort  with  which  both 
sides  have  participated  in  the  ongoing 
intercommunal  talks  is  to  be  com- 
mended. These  talks,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  are  the 
most  sure  way  to  success  and  the 
United  States  must  now  renew  its  com- 
mitment to  this  vitally  important  en- 
deavor. 

Above  all,  our  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  self-determination 
compel  us  to  reflect  again  this  year 
upon  the  troubled  situation  in  Cyprus 
and  commit  ourselves  to  a  more  active 
role  in  assisting  the  negotiating  par- 
ties in  arriving  at  a  workable  solution. 
Unfortunately,  we  now  face  the  eighth 
year  of  this  ongoing  crisis,  but  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  soon  see  a  successful  effort  at 
the  negotiating  table.  The  well-being 
of  the  Cypriots  and  the  future  of  a 
truly  independent  Cyprus  depend 
upon  it.* 

*  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
almost  8  years,  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus 
is  still  with  us.  Unfortunately,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  world's  atten- 
tion has  shifted  away  from  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  Cyprus  to  other 
areas. 

Previous  speakers  have  detailed  the 
statistical  dimensions  of  this  tragedy.  I 
would  merely  add  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everything  we  can  so 
that  an  aura  of  legitimacy  is  never 
given  to  the  Turkish  occupation  of  the 
island  nation.  I  am  disturbed  that  the 
present  administration  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  a  priority  item.  They  have 
merely  counseled  patience  in  the  hope 
that  the  negotiations  being  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  fruitful.  Only  the  most 
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naive  would  contend  that  these  talks 
have  been  productive.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  major  obstacle 
has  been  Turkish  intransigence. 

For  several  years,  the  Carter  admin- 
istration told  us  that  we  could  not 
expect  the  Turkish  Government  to 
make  concessions  because  of  political 
instability  and  slim  parliamentary  ma- 
jorities. As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
under  the  current  Government,  that 
can  no  longer  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
an  intractable  stance  in  the  negotia- 
tions. I  would  call  on  our  Turkish 
friends  to  take  the  steps  which  would 
have  been  difficult  at  an  earlier  time. 
Those  who  would  be  respected  as 
statesmen  should  realize  that  courage 
sometimes  lies  in  taking  actions  which 
may  be  politically  difficult. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  our 
own  Government  should  encourage 
the  Turkish  Government  to  take  posi- 
tive actions.  If  encouragement  is  not 
sufficient,  there  are  reasons  why 
direct  pressure  should  be  applied. 
First,  it  is  contrary  to  our  basic  value 
structure  to  even  tacitly  consent  to 
the  occupation  of  a  sovereign  nation 
by  the  troops  of  another  nation.  It  is 
reprehensible  whether  the  nation  is 
Afghanistan  or  Cyprus.  Our  responsi- 
bility Is  deeper  in  this  instance  be- 
cause American  weapons  were  used 
when  Turkey  occupied  Cyprus.  The 
use  of  such  weapons  was  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  American  law.  Second,  by  con- 
tinuing to  furnish  military  aid  to 
Turkey,  we  are  indirectly  subsidizing 
the  Turkish  occupation.  I  think  it  is 
deplorable  that  the  administration 
continues  to  advocate  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  military  assistance  to  Turkey 
while  simultaneously  asking  for  the 
termination  of  aid  to  the  Cypriot  Gov- 
ernment designed  to  alleviate  the 
human  problems  caused  by  the  inva- 
sion. Finally,  because  Turkey  is  a 
friend  and  ally,  we  should  have  a 
greater  degree  of  influence  in  convinc- 
ing them  to  take  actions  which  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  international  com- 
munity. These  actions  would  also  be  to 
our  advantage  because  they  could  help 
reinforce  the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 
If  Turkey  takes  positive  steps,  one  of 
the  sources  of  friction  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  could  be  removed,  and 
perhaps  the  good  will  generated  could 
help  in  resolving  the  other  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  the  sit- 
uation on  Cyprus  to  be  perpetuated 
until  we  are  confronted  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli. De  facto  partition  of  the 
island  is  not  an  acceptable  solution. 
With  each  day  that  goes  by,  a  genera- 
tion of  displaced  children  can  only  be 
learning  enmity  toward  those  who 
have  made  them  refugees  in  their  own 
land.  The  problem  will  only  fester. 
Each  day  that  goes  by  reduces  the 
chances  for  cooperation  between  the 
two  communities.  If  we  sow  seeds  of 
hatred,  our  harvest  can  only  be  fur- 


ther injustice,  violence,  and  human 
suffering.* 

*  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  coUeagues  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  and  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BROOMriELD)  for  arranging 
this  special  order  to  discuss  the  con- 
tinuing impasse  in  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict on  Cyprus. 

The  facts  are  well  known,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Almost  8  years  have  passed 
since  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus,  and 
almost  4  years  have  passed  since  the 
Congress  voted  to  lift  the  arms  embar- 
go that  was  imposed  following  that  in- 
vasion. Yet,  we  appear  to  be  no  closer 
to  a  resolution  of  this  conflict  today 
than  in  the  weeks  and  months  immedi- 
ately following  the  invasion. 

If  only  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
the  continued  displacement  of  over 
200,000  people  in  their  own  land  and 
the  lack  of  information  on  the  missing 
deserves  our  renewed  attention. 
Beyond  this,  however,  we  need  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  current 
deadlock  in  efforts  to  resolve  this  issue 
contributes  to  continuing  instability  in 
that  region  of  the  world  and  seriously 
threatens  the  NATO  alliance. 

As  long  as  the  two  NATO  adlies  who 
anchor  the  southern  flank  of  the  alli- 
ance remain  in  constant  conflict  with 
one  another,  the  potential  for  a  seri- 
ous crisis  will  exist  in  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean that  could  explode  into 
conflict  at  almost  any  time.  Such  a  de- 
velopment could  split  NATO  and  thus 
jeopardize  U.S.  security  interests  in 
the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  voted 
to  lift  the  anns  embargo  on  Turkey 
almost  4  years  ago,  we  did  so  only  con- 
ditionally. Before  arms  could  be  pro- 
vided to  Turkey,  Congress  required 
the  President  to  certify  that  Turkey 
was  acting  in  good  faith  to  achieve: 

First,  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  problem: 

Second,  the  early  peaceable  return 
of  refugees  to  their  homes  and  proper- 
ties: 

Third,  the  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  the  island:  and 

Fourth,  the  early  serious  resumption 
of  intercommunal  talks  aimed  at  a  just 
settlement. 

While  the  intercommunal  talks  have 
resumed,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  made 
virtually  no  progress.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem remains  unresolved  and  thousands 
of  Greek  Cypriots  remain  refugees  in 
their  own  land. 

Yet.  despite  of  this  lack  of  progress, 
U.S.  arms  aid  to  Turkey  has  grown 
substantially  over  the  course  of  the 
last  4  years.  In  fiscal  year  1979,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  year  following  the  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo,  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance amounted  to  approximately 
$175  million.  However,  if  Congress  ap- 
proves the  budget  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  earlier  this  year,  that  as- 


sistance would  increase  to  approxi- 
mately $465  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  eliminate 
the  $15  million  that  Congress  has  pro- 
vided in  recent  years  to  meet  the  very 
real  humsin  needs  of  the  refugees  on 
Cyprus  because  of  what  it  terms 
budget  constraints  within  the  United 
States.  Those  budget  constraints  ap- 
parently do  not  apply  to  the  $65  mil- 
lion increase  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  in  arms  aid  to 
Turkey  over  what  was  provided  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  actions  make 
little  sense  to  me.  It  is  clear  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  refugees  on  Cyprus  and 
thus  I  will  oppose  eliminating  the  $15 
million  for  Cyprus  when  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
marks  up  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
later  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  signal  Turkey  of  our  determi- 
nation on  this  issue.  Thus,  I  will 
oppose  the  increase  in  arms  aid  to 
Turkey  being  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  We  cannot  continue  to 
increase  arms  aid  to  Turkey  indefinite- 
ly while  no  progress  is  being  made  to 
resolve  the  outstanding  issues  on 
Cypnis. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued 
human  suffering  of  the  refugees  on 
Cyprus  deserves  our  renewed  atten- 
tion, and  I  can  only  hope  that  our  dis- 
cussion today  will  encourage  the 
Reagan  administration  to  press  for 
meaningful  attempts  to  resolve  this 
problem.  That  is  in  our  own  national 
interest,  and  it  is  also  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  remain  displaced  on 
Cyprus.* 

*  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  calling  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
the  conflict  in  Cyprus. 

The  Turkish  invasion  of  this  trou- 
bled island  nation  in  1974  resulted  in 
many  deaths  and  the  disappearances 
of  many  island  residents,  including 
Andreas  Kassapis.  an  American  citizen 
living  in  Cyprus  with  his  family  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion.  Andreas  Kassa- 
pis' fate  is  unknown  to  this  day,  along 
with  hundreds  of  other  Greek  Cypri- 
ots who  "disappeared"  after  the  inva- 
sion. 

More  than  200,000  Cypriots  were 
forced  from  their  homes  to  live  as  ref- 
ugees In  their  own  country— a  tragic 
legacy  of  Turkey's  illegal  invasion. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Repre- 
sentative on  Cyprus  has  spent  many 
months  negotating  with  Greek  Cypri- 
ot and  Turkish  Cypriot  representa- 
tives in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement to  the  crisis.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  gone  on  record  in  calling  for 
the  removal  of  all  Turkish  troops  and 
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colonists  as  an  essential  first  step  to  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  use 
its  influence  and  resources  to  promote 
this  goal  and  do  everything  possible  to 
hasten  an  end  to  the  injustice  and 
misery  which  Cyprlots  have  suffered 
for  the  last  8  years.  I  hope  that  our  ef- 
forts today  will  strengthen  our  resolve 
to  achieve  this  end.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Spealser.  today  Is 
Cyprus  Day  and  on  this  occasion  I  stm 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  as 
we  use  this  occasion  to  renew  our  call 
for  an  end  to  the  8-year  Turkish  occu- 
pation of  the  sovereign  island  of 
Cyprus. 

The  date  of  July  20.  1974.  will  be  re- 
corded In  history,  for  on  this  date  the 
Government  of  Turkey  unleashed  an 
imwarranted  invasion  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  To  make  the  situation  even 
worse.  Turkey  was  aided  in  their  inva- 
sion by  U.S.  arms  which  they  convert- 
ed to  offensive  purposes  in  violation  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  In  retalia- 
tion. Congress  slapped  an  arms  embar- 
go on  Turkey  which  lasted  for  several 
years. 

In  1974.  I  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment  which  provided  $25  mil- 
lion in  relief  and  rehabilitation  aid  to 
Cyprus  to  help  with  the  aftermath  of 
the  invasion  and  strife.  The  aid  was 
needed  because,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Invasion— approximately  one-third 
of  the  population  was  displaced— there 
was  widespread  economic  disruption 
with  special  damage  to  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  sectors.  Tourism,  an- 
other mainstay  in  the  economy,  was 
also  heavily  disrupted  by  the  invasion. 

Today,  the  problem  remains  with 
us— unresolved.  This  issue  is  further 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  200,000 
Cypriot  refugees  remain  in  limbo  as  a 
result  of  the  Turkish  occupation  of 
over  40  percent  of  the  Island— an 
island  both  Greece  and  Turkey  agree 
should  be  maintained  independently. 
Yet,  the  Turkish  forces  remain,  plun- 
dering the  economy  and  local  re- 
sources, and  leaving  the  Cypriot  popu- 
lation without  a  land  to  call  their  own. 

I  was  heartened  to  learn  that  the 
issue  of  missing  persons  received  Ini- 
tial attention  by  both  sides  last  year. 
In  a  letter  I  sent  to  President  Reagan 
on  February  2  of  this  year  protesting 
the  possible  sale  of  fighter  aircraft  to 
Turkey,  the  administration,  in  their 
reply,  noted  their  continued  support 
of  the  intercommunal  talks  which 
have  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  Further,  the  letter 
notes  that  both  parties  in  the  negotia- 
tic.is  have  agreed  to  set  up  a  "Commit- 
tee on  Missing  Persons"  to  address 
this  issue— clearly  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult—as well  as  critical  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

The  talks  now  being  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  U.N.'s  Special  Representa- 
tive   on    Cyprus,    Ambassador    Hugo 


Gobbi.  have  witnessed  major  develop- 
ments in  the  past  year.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  invasion,  both  sides 
have  submitted  concrete  proposals 
dealing  with  the  territorial  issues  at 
hand— proposals  which  include  maps 
and  constitutional  provisions  for  a 
comprehensive  settlement.  The  good 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  will  now 
submit  to  the  negotiations  an  "evalua- 
tion paper"  which  will  outline 
common  areas  of  agreement  by  both 
parties  In  the  hopes  of  generating  fur- 
ther resolution  of  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion. 

The  United  Nations  deserves  high 
praise  for  its  commitment  to  resolving 
the  Cyprus  question.  The  Greek  Cyp- 
riots— who  comprise  82  percent  of  the 
island's  total  population— can  no 
longer  be  denied  the  freedom  and  the 
sovereignty  that  was  once  theirs. 
While  the  talks  under  the  U.N.  have 
begun  to  bear  fruit,  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  while  these  ne- 
gotiations are  going  on,  Turkey  contin- 
ues to  occupy  over  one-third  of  the 
land.  The  continued  presence  of  Turk- 
ish troops  there  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated, if  negotiations  are  expected  to 
continue  in  good  faith.  Good  faith 
cannot  mean  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo:  it  must  mean  a  demonstra- 
tion that  Turkey  is  committed  to  a  so- 
lution and  the  best  way  of  showing 
this  commitment  would  be  to  with- 
draw Immediately  from  the  island. 

I  also  wish  to  hail  the  recent  state- 
ments of  the  newly  elected  Greek 
Prime  Minister.  Andreas  Papandreou, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  island. 
He  pledged  his  full  efforts  to  work  to 
resolve  this  issue  which  will  surely 
generate  some  much-needed  impetus 
into  the  talks  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  8  long  years 
that  the  island  of  Cyprus  has  been 
under  Turkish  occupation— 8  years  of 
suppression  of  economic,  civil,  and 
human  rights— 8  years  of  exploitation 
of  the  territorial  rights  of  82  percent 
of  the  citizens— 8  years  of  total  disre- 
gard for  the  splendid  tradition  that 
began  2,500  years  ago  in  ancient 
Athens  when  the  Greek  Empire  began 
its  countless  and  priceless  contribu- 
tions to  Western  civilization. 

As  a  nation  of  immigrants  and  a 
nation  of  democracy— which  was  bom 
In  Greece  and  passed  to  the  rest  of  the 
free  world— we  must  continue  to  work 
to  return  Cyprus  to  the  hands  of  its 
citizens  and  allow  them  to  continue 
their  already  disrupted  lives  in  peace 
and  security.  I  pledge  my  continued 
commitment  to  opposing  any  efforts 
to  support  the  Turkish  presence 
there — in  the  form  of  arms  or  foreign 
assistance.  The  Greek  community  in 
this  country  was  intrumental  in  gener- 
ating support  for  this  issue  in  1974, 
and  I  pledge  to  them  my  continued  ef- 
forts at  helping  to  achieving  a  final, 
just  resolution  for  the  nation  of 
Cyprus  and  its  people.* 


•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
month  ago  we  honored  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  beginning  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Greece  from  the  Turkish 
Empire.  On  this  occasion,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention  an- 
other unresolved  conflict  in  the  region 
which  continues  to  keep  two  of  our 
NATO  allies  at  odds  with  each  other. 
For  the  past  8  years,  Turkey  has  ille- 
gally occcupied  almost  half  of  the 
islsuid  of  Cyprus.  Over  2,000  Greek 
Cyprlots  have  disappeared,  while  10 
times  that  number  have  chosen  to  flee 
their  homes. 

We.  as  a  nation,  cannot  stand  by  idly 
as  the  basic  human  rights  of  Cyprlots 
are  being  denied.  Beyond  the  humani- 
tarian concerns,  we  must  not  allow 
Turkey  to  believe  that  we  have  lost  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  Only  when 
Cyprus  has  regained  full  control  of  its 
territory  will  its  security  interests  and 
consequently  those  of  the  region  be 
well  served.  To  permit  this  disastrous 
situation  to  continue  will  only  weaken 
our  own  posture  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  Con- 
gressmen Yatron  and  BROOMyiEU)  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  voice  our 
deep  disappointment  over  Turkey's 
failure  to  find  a  just  solution  accepta- 
ble to  all  parties.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  advantage  of  this  special  order 
to  voice  their  own  thoughts  on  this 
matter.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
certainly  timely,  necessary,  and  practi- 
cal for  us  to  address  the  need  for  a 
prompt  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
tragic  division  in  Cyprus  and  to  renew 
our  attention  to  this  major  trouble 
spot. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  that 
Cyprus  lies  only  40  miles  from  Turkey 
and  500  miles  from  Greece.  Despite 
the  island's  proximity  to  Turkey,  close 
to  80  percent  of  its  639,000  population 
is  of  Greek  origin  and  adheres  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  while  less 
than  20  percent  is  of  Turkish  descent 
and  Muslim.  Throughout  its  history, 
Cyprus  has  had  a  majority  of  Greek 
mhabitants. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Cyprus  by 
Turkish  troops  in  1974,  the  people  of 
Cyprus  have  endured  8  anguished 
years  of  a  partition  maintained  by  a 
foreign  military  force.  The  200,000 
Cypriot  refugees,  one-third  of  the 
native  population,  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  homes  and 
properties.  The  large  number  of  refu- 
gees, caused  by  this  occupation  as  well 
as  the  2,000  missing  persons  who  have 
not  been  accounted  for  as  a  result  of 
the  turmoil  in  that  country,  contrib- 
utes to  a  disrupting  force  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Positive  decisions  on  the  Cyprus 
question  have  been  too  long  neglected. 
"The  occupation  and  partition  continu- 
ing for  such  a  long  period  of  time  are 
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extreme  hardships  on  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  The  Greek  Cyprlots  wish  to 
live  In  peace  and  mutual  prosperity 
with  their  Turkish  Cypriot  brothers. 
However,  the  practicality  of  such  a  de- 
velopment must  Include  the  removal 
of  the  Turkish  colonizers  who  have 
come  to  the  island  since  the  partition, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  occupa- 
tion troops  from  Cypriis.  Not  only 
does  Turkey  occupy  and  has  colonized 
close  to  40  percent  of  the  most  produc- 
tive sections  of  Cyprus,  but  it  has  also 
violated  the  human  rights  of  Greek 
Orthodox  faithful  in  the  country. 

The  continuing  Turkish  occupation 
in  Cyprus  keeps  two  NATO  allies  who 
anchor  the  southern  flank  of  NATO, 
in  constant  tension  with  each  other. 
This  presents  a  dangerous  situation  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  must 
play  a  positive  role  in  maintaining  the 
diplomatic  momentum  needed  for  the 
success  of  reconvened  intercommunal 
talks.  The  goal  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  to  end  this  tragic  Cyprus 
problem,  reestabllshment  and  maln- 
talnment  of  good  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  commitment  of  these  two 
countries  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  no  closer  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
than  we  were  almost  8  years  ago.  The 
United  Nations  should  redouble  its  ef- 
forts to  persuade  Turkey  that  it  is  In 
the  latter's  own  best  interests  to  with- 
draw from  Cyprus.  Its  own  security 
would  be  greatly  enhanced— militarily, 
economically,  and  politically— by  a  so- 
lution to  the  Cyprus  problem.  As  long 
as  the  Turkish  troops  remain  on  the 
island,  Turkey  Is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  International  law, 
existing  treaties,  U.N.  resolutions,  and 
the  explicit  provisions  of  the  NATO 
charter,  all  of  which  Turkey  Is  a  signa- 
tory, as  well  as  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  human  rights. 

A  peaceful  settlement  is  not  possible 
as  long  as  Turkish  troops  remain  on 
the  island.  A  Just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment on  Cyprus  Is  Imperative  and 
must  remain  a  primary  foreign  policy 
objective  of  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  other  major  points 
come  to  mind.  First,  the  Turkish  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus  is  a  financial  drain 
on  Turkey.  Since  the  Turkish  econo- 
my Is  In  such  sad  shape,  economic 
logic  would  certainly  make  a  good  case 
for  the  Turkish  withdrawal.  A  second 
point  has  been  the  argument  to  justify 
the  military  regime  In  Turkey  on 
grounds  that  It  could  make  difficult 
political  decisions  that  wesJt  civilian 
governments  could  not  make.  This  not 
the  case. 

To  sum  it  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1974,  when  the 
House  first  addressed  the  Cyprus  inva- 
sion by  the  Turks.  We  must  have 
progress  in  solving  this  problem.* 


*  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  situation  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  has  persisted  much  too  long- 
nearly  8  years.  Thousands  of  families, 
of  varying  ethnic  backgrounds,  have 
been  held  in  suspension— pawns  in  dip- 
lomatic and  even  militaristic  power 
plays  which  many  of  them  do  not  un- 
derstand. The  result  has  been  an  ap- 
palling atmosphere  of  fear  and  dis- 
trust. 

If  there  is  anywhere  in  the  world  In 
which  human  rights  have  been  abused 
today,  Cyprus  must  stand  as  a  cruel 
example.  Human  beings,  of  whichever 
ethnic  or  national  heritage,  have  been 
dislocated.  Their  essentially  peaceful 
and  simple  lifestyles  have  been 
abused. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  deplorable  sit- 
uation, and  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
correct  it. 

The  Greek  people  have  been  our 
longtime  friends.  We  have  had  similar 
longtime  friendly  relations  with  the 
Turkish  people. 

This  discussion  is  important,  and,  I 
hope  useful,  in  emphasizing  the  con- 
cern of  many  Members  of  this  House 
in  an  early  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem.  The  best  efforts  of  our  State 
Department,  of  the  comparable  agen- 
cies of  other  concerned  governments, 
and  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
directed  to  this  problem  on  an  urgent 
basis.  Its  solution  is  important  to  the 
NATO  organizational  plans  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europ>e,  but— more  significant 
to  our  national  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  self-determination— it  is  im- 
portant to  the  fates  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus.* 

*  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  Members  of  Congress  are 
taking  specially  reserved  time  to  speak 
out  against  the  tragic  situation  In 
Cyprus  that  has  gone  on  far  too  long. 
Nearly  8  years  ago,  Turkey  invaded 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  illegally  and 
without  any  justification.  Today,  we 
are  no  closer  to  achieving  any  sem- 
blance of  equity  or  Justice  for  the  Re- 
public of  Cypnis  than  we  were  on  the 
day  the  Turkish  Army  stormed  its 
shores. 

In  fact,  tragically.  U.S.  efforts  have 
stepped  backward.  While  40  percent  of 
Cyprus  continues  under  the  occupa- 
tion of  Turkish  troops,  negotiations— 
if  they  can  be  called  that— drag  on 
without  any  movement.  The  United 
States  has  done  nothing  to  press  for 
more  positive  talks;  200.000  Cyprlots 
remain  displaced  and  homeless  in 
their  own  land,  living  victinas  of  the 
Turkish  siege.  The  reaction  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  cut  out  any  further 
humanitarian  aid  to  Cyprus— assist- 
ance which  has  been  vital  to  the  Cyp- 
rlots' efforts  to  rebuild  their  home- 
land; 2.000  Greek  Cyprlots  are  still 
missing  since  the  Turkish  invasion  In 
1974  and  the  United  States  perpet- 
uates its  do-nothing  posture. 


I  am  personally  dismayed  at  the  In- 
sensitivlty  that  we  have  displayed 
toward  these  events.  And  I  am  out- 
raged at  the  hypocrisy  that  lies  behind 
the  administration's  policy  of  not-so- 
benign  neglect  of  these  conditions  as 
they  attempt  to  strengthen  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Turkey  through  increased 
military  and  economic  assistance. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  asking 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  increase  military 
and  economic  aid  to  the  military 
regime  In  Turkey  to  well  over  $800 
millions  for  fiscal  1983.  while  it  is  de- 
nying the  needy  Cypriot  refugees  even 
the  small  and  minimal  sum  of  $15  mil- 
lion with  which  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  to  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by  American  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turk  invaders  and  illegal  colo- 
nizers in  northern  Cyprus. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  some  compel- 
ling questions.  What  Interests  can  we 
possibly  be  promoting  when  we  open 
the  floodgates  of  military  aid  to 
Turkey— the  invading  country— and  si- 
multaneously shut  off  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  Invaded  country?  What 
signal  do  we  send  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  we  sit  back  and  watch  almost 
2  years  of  negotiations  produce  noth- 
ing more  than  ambiguous  rhetoric 
without  making  any  attempts  to  exer- 
cise the  influence  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal to  force  the  withdraws^  of  Tur- 
key's troops  from  Cyprus. 

Today  we  are  expressing  our  concern 
and  demonstrating  our  support  for  a 
free  Cypnis.  Free  of  Turkish  troops. 
And  free  from  the  catastrophes  that 
remain  from  the  invasion. 

But  these  are  Just  words  which  mean 
nothing  unless  there  is  also  a  convic- 
tion and  commitment  to  act.  The  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  $15  million 
in  assistance  to  Cyprus  is  one  such 
action  that  Congress  must  take.  Equal- 
ly important.  Congress  must  stand 
firm  against  any  carte  blanche  in- 
creases in  military  aid  to  Turkey— if 
any  assistance  is  to  be  forthcoming  it 
must  come  only  after  Turkish  troops 
have  ended  their  siege  of  Cyprvis.  Only 
through  these  means  will  Congress 
show  its  resolve  to  help  free  Cyprus.* 
*  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  here  today  not  only  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courageous  people  of 
Cyprus  but  to  renew  our  search  for  a 
just  and  peaceful  settlement  to  this 
longstanding  dispute  and  above  all  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion. 

July  20  will  mark  the  eighth  armi- 
versary  of  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus  and  we  are  nowhere  closer  to 
achieving  justice  for  that  Mediterrane- 
an Island  republic  than  we  were  the 
day  the  Turkish  army  stormed  ashore. 
Forty  percent  of  Cyprus  Is  occupied  by 
30.000  Turkish  troops  equipped  with 
American  weapons;  40.000  mainland 
Turks  have  been  shipped  into  the  oc- 
cupied area  as  colonists.  Some  200.000 
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of  the  indigenous  Greeks  uprooted  by 
the  invasion  still  are  refugees  in  the 
southern  part  of  Cyprus. 

Despite  international  pressure  In- 
cluding repeated  calls  for  withdrawal 
by  the  United  Nations  the  Turits  have 
refused  to  leave  or  to  seek  any  other 
solution.  Talks  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  conducted  by  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General's  Special  Rep- 
resentative on  Cyprus  supported  by 
the  United  SUtes  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced meaningful  progress  toward 
Turkish  withdrawal. 

The  United  States  should  recognize 
the  failure  of  these  negotiations  and 
once  again  take  a  firm  stand  against 
rewarding  aggression.  U.S.  military  aid 
to  Tiu-key  continues  to  be  provided 
under  two  false  assumptions;  that 
such  arms  are  necessary  for  Turkey's 
defense  capabilities  and  that  the  arms 
provide  an  incentive  for  Turkey  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  on  Cyprus. 

These  arms  are  not  being  used  for 
NATO  purposes.  As  Drew  Middleton 
of  the  New  York  Times  recently  con- 
cluded: 

Eastern  Turkey  which  borders  Syria.  Iraq, 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be,  In  the 
eyes  of  Western  planners,  a  base  for  strong 
Turkish  forces.  But  largely  because  of  the 
continuing  feud  with  Greece,  there  are  only 
three  Turkish  divisions  In  the  region  and 
they  are  poorly  armed. 

Nor  does  sending  arms  provide  an  in- 
centive for  negotiations.  On  the  con- 
trary. After  the  Ford  administration 
used  this  argument  to  lift  the  arms 
embargo.  Turkey  intensified  its  hold- 
ings on  the  island. 

The  only  way  that  justice  will  come 
to  Cyprus  is  when  the  United  States 
takes  a  firm  stand  against  aggression, 
supports  the  restoration  of  an  inde- 
pendent Cyprus,  and  continues  to  pro- 
vide adequate  levels  of  economic  and 
military  aid  to  both  Greece  and 
Cyprus.  In  fact  during  the  past  5  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  I  have  helped  provide 
$977  mUlion.  nearly  $1  biUion  in  mili- 
tary aid  for  Greece  and  S75  million  in 
humanitarian  aid  for  Cyprus.  This  has 
been  an  investment  not  only  in  the  se- 
curity of  Greece,  but  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated our  friendship  and  commit- 
ment to  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  people.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  a  brave  and  faithful  ally.* 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  nearly  9  years  since  the  Turkish 
Army  invaded  Cyprus.  Today.  30.000 
Turkish  troops  occupy  40  percent  of 
Cypriot  territory,  a  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  of  2.500  soldiers  patrols  a  buffer 
zone  which  stretches  across  the  whole 
island,  and  200.000  of  the  indigenous 
Greeks  uprooted  by  the  invasion  still 
are  prevented  from  returning  to  their 
homes. 

In  1974.  the  Turks  attempted  to  Jus- 
tify their  actions  in  Cyprus  on  the 
grounds  that  a  coup  which  was  taking 
place  then  would  inevitably  result  in 


Cyprus  becoming  part  of  Greece, 
making  it  Turkey's  duty  to  take  what- 
ever actions  were  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee Cyprus  independence.  And  yet  it  is 
the  Turkish  military  presence  itself, 
with  no  apparent  intention  of  eventual 
withdrawal,  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  freedom  for  Cyprus. 

Of  course,  in  siddition  to  the  suffer- 
ing this  situation  has  inflicted  on  the 
Cypriots.  it  is  clear  that  finding  a 
quick  and  equitable  settlement  in 
Cyprus  is  crucial  to  American  inter- 
ests. Cyprus  has  been  the  object  of 
constant  tension  and  hostility  t>etween 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  two  countries 
whicn  form  NATO's  souttjeastem 
flank.  This  continuing  feud  has  dis- 
tracted Turkish  attention  away  from 
the  military  requirements  of  defend- 
ing eastern  Turkey,  which  borders 
Syria,  Iraq.  Iran,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  has  prompted  Greece  to 
threaten  its  withdrawal  from  NATO. 

Therefore.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
Mr.  BROOMriELO  and  Mr.  Yatron  and 
the  others  who  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  today  for  their  efforts  to  reaf- 
firm the  commitment  of  the  Congress 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  Cyprus' 
problems.  On  behalf  of  the  American 
and  the  Cypriot  peoples,  we  must  re- 
state our  Government's  willingness  to 
mediate  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  to  express  our  determina- 
tion, through  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, to  reward  cooperation  and  to 
punish  intransigence  in  this  matter,  as 
was  done  so  successfully  with  Israel 
and  Egypt  following  the  historic  sign- 
ing of  the  historic  Camp  David  peace 
accord. 

The  Congress  has  endorsed  this  ap- 
proach toward  [)eace  in  Cyprus  in  the 
past.  The  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  specifies  that 
"any  future  aid  requests  for  Turkey  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  steps  Turkey 
has  taken  to  facilitate  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  removal  of 
Turkish  troops  from  Cypnis  and  the 
return  of  refugees  to  their  homes." 
Since  then,  there  has  been  virtually  no 
progress  toward  Turkeys  withdrawal 
of  its  troops,  and  yet  Congress  has  In- 
creased military  aid  to  Turkey  to  the 
extent  that  the  1982-83  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization provides  Turkey  with  the 
third  highest  amount  of  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  direct  credits,  a  sum  less 
than  only  that  committed  to  Israel 
and  Egypt. 

Further,  the  1983  budget  proposal 
contains  an  increase  of  $115  million  in 
military  and  economic  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  $704  million  already 
authorized,  which  includes  $300  mil- 
lion in  FMS  direct  credits.  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  in  return  for  such 
generosity,  the  Congress,  on  behalf  of 
Cyprus,  deserves  assurance  from  the 
Turkish  Government  that  a  just  solu- 
tion in  Cyprus  is  being  actively  sought. 
In  fact.  I  believe  it  Is  our  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  require  such  coop- 


eration as  a  condition  of  any  further 
aid  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  think  of  the  suffering 
of  the  Cypriots,  the  neglect  of  NATO 
security,  and  the  growing  resistance  of 
the  American  people  to  sending  their 
money  abroad  without  evidence  or  ex- 
pectation that  aid  recipients  will  heed 
their  legitimate  Interests,  which  in 
this  case  is  the  freedom  of  Cyprus, 
when  the  1983  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
before  them  for  consideration.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
community  has  been  Justifiably  con- 
cerned and  distressed  over  the  inva- 
sion of  a  small  British  Island  by  the 
Junta  that  rules  Argentina.  We  have 
condemned  the  armed  aggression  of 
Argentina  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
for  the  past  several  weeks  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Haig,  has  devoted 
full  time  to  the  crisis. 

My  purpose  today  Is  not,  however,  to 
discuss  what  is  happening  in  the  Falk- 
lands  but  to  remind  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  about  the  1974  In- 
vasion of  a  much  larger  and  much 
more  important  island  nation  in  the 
Mediterranean.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  invasion  of  Cyprus  by  Turkey. 
That  1974  invasion  divided  the  Island, 
produced  200.000  refugees,  and 
wrecked  the  small  nation's  economy. 
Its  cruel  effects  continue  to  this 
moment.  Years  have  gone  by  and  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  restoring 
the  island  to  its  previous  situation 
through  negotiations  between  the 
States  affected.  The  State  Department 
has  been  most  remiss  in  not  pressing 
for  an  equitable  solution  which  will 
provide  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the 
Greek  Cypriots. 

I  am  quite  troubled  by  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1983  foreign  aid 
budget  request.  Unless  there  are  some 
very  significant  changes  in  its  attitude 
and  its  lack  of  action  in  helping 
achieve  a  fair  solution  upholding  the 
rights  of  the  Greek  Cypriots.  I  will  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  increase  in  assistance 
to  the  Turkish  military.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania.  Mr.  Yatron,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  our  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Mr.  Broomfield,  in  par- 
ticipating in  this  special  order  to  reem- 
phasize  the  need  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Cyprus.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
them  for  their  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  for  bringing  it  before  the  Con- 
gress. July  20.  1982.  will  mark  the 
eighth  year  of  Turkish  occupation  of 
Cyprus.  Since  1974  the  Turkish  Army 
has  been  illegally  controlling  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  Cypriis  and 
during  this  period  200.000  native  Cyp- 
riots have  been  forced  to  flee  their 
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homes   and   villages,   and  some   2.000 
Greek  Cypriots  have  disappeared. 

Because  of  the  humanitarian  issues 
at  stake  as  well  as  international  politi- 
cal and  international  security  inter- 
ests, the  United  States  must  continue 
to  press  Turkey  for  removal  of  their 
troops  from  CjTJrus  as  a  basic  first 
step  toward  settling  the  Issues  of  Cyp- 
riot unification  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  re- 
establish NATO's  superiority  on  its 
southern  flank.  This  dispute  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  two  of  our  West- 
em  allies,  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  since  it  poses  a 
threat  to  the  West's  vital  oil  lifeline,  it 
enhances  Soviet  interests,  and  it  jeop- 
ardizes peace  in  the  Middle  East.  YxxU 
cooperation  is,  therefore,  essential. 

With  this  special  order,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  sending  a  clear 
message  to  Turkey  that  strong  dissat- 
isfaction is  still  present  in  the  United 
States  regarding  Turkish  intransi- 
gence in  resolving  the  Cyprus  dispute. 
We  cannot  allow  a  major  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  our  Western  partners  to 
continue  indefinitely.  Every  year  that 
the  problem  exists,  the  participants 
grow  more  firm  in  their  negotiating 
positions,  the  people  of  Cyprus  are 
further  denied  self-determination,  and 
the  foundation  of  our  most  vital  aUi- 
ance  crumbles  a  bit  more.  The  United 
Nations  must  press  harder  to  persuade 
Turkey  that  it  Is  in  their  own  best  in- 
terests to  withdraw  from  Cyprus.  The 
issues  at  stake  are  important  not  only 
to  Cypriots  but  to  all  our  friends  and 
allies  in  the  region  as  well  as  the 
United  St*tes.  I  fully  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  U.S.  aid  to  Cyprus.  The 
modest  amount  of  refugee  assistance 
authorized  by  the  Congress  represents 
an  important  symbol  of  a  continued 
commitment  by  this  country  to  the 
people  of  Cyprus.  I  urge  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  in  calling  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  Cyprus  and  encourage 
the  President  to  make  this  objective 
one  of  his  highest  priorities.* 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  lament  the  continuing  trage- 
dy of  a  divided  Cyprus.  Despite  years 
of  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  to  negotiate  a  Just  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  problem,  such  a 
settlement  remains  elusive.  A  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  remadns  in 
place  to  prevent  violence  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  communities. 

We  Americans  have  many  reasons  to 
hope  that  Cypriots  will  ultimately 
achieve  a  way  of  living  together.  From 
our  own  experience  as  a  nation  of 
many  cultures,  we  know  it  is  possible 
for  different  peoples  to  live  together 
in  mutual  toleration  and  respect. 

The  problem  on  Cyprus,  of  course,  is 
aggravated  by  the  ancient  and  endur- 
ing animosity  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  these  two  American  allies 
on  the  southern  flank  of  Europe  are 


important  for  the  defense  of  Europe. 
We  have  a  profound  national  interest 
in  encouraging  a  peaceful  and  lasting 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

I  have  friends  from  that  beautiful 
island,  and  I  know  of  their  prayers  for 
its  future  peace  and  prosperity.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  people  of  good  will  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cypriis  dispute  and 
that  they  will  ultimately  find  the  way 
to  accommodation.  I  join  my  Cypriot 
friends  in  prayer  for  their  island 
homeland.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  designating  April  22  as  Cyprus  Day 
in  order  that  we  draw  attention  to  the 
continuing  conflict  that  persists  on 
that  Mediterranean  island. 

The  problem  is  sensitive  to  the 
United  States  because  both  Greece 
and  Tiu-key  are  allies  and  comembers 
of  NATO.  Their  strategic  position  on 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO  makes  It 
crucial  that  the  Cyprus  Issue  be  re- 
solved. 

Our  Government  must  register,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  its  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  failure  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Cypriot  soil. 

On  July  20,  1974,  Turkish  forces  In- 
vaded and  captured  40  percent  of  the 
island.  As  a  result,  200,000  Greek  Cyp- 
riots were  thrown  out  of  their  homes 
and  forced  to  abandon  their  posses- 
sions and  businesses.  It  Is  estimated 
that  70  percent  of  Cyprus'  economic 
wealth  is  situated  in  that  portion  of 
the  island  that  Turkey  occupies.  The 
refugees  are  forced  to  live  in  substand- 
ard housing  that  at  present  levels  is 
dangerously  overcrowded.  In  addition 
to  the  refugees,  2,000  to  3,000  Greek 
Cypriote,  including  8  Americans,  have 
been  missing  since  the  Invasion. 

In  early  1975,  the  United  States 
placed  an  arms  embargo  against 
Turkey  for  violating  U.S.  arms  sales 
policy  and  for  the  intra-NATO  conflict 
that  It  created.  In  1978  the  embargo 
was  lifted  in  hopes  that  the  Turkish 
Government  would  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions. This  hope  has  not  materialized. 
Turkey  still  maintains  30,000  troops 
on  the  island  and  there  are  no  recog- 
nizable signs  that  the  troops  will  be 
withdrawn.  The  Turkish  Government 
in  Ankara  must  be  sent  the  message 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  not  tol- 
erate Turkey's  military  and  economic 
stranglehold  over  Cyprus.  The  Greek 
Cypriots  have  the  natural  right  of 
self-determination,  but  at  the  present 
time,  that  right  is  nonexistent.  The  oc- 
cupation of  their  island  by  a  foreign 
power  has  caused  the  Greek  Cypriots 
economic  hardship  and  emotional  dis- 
tress. Their  once  thriving  community 
has  been  interrupted  by  a  physical 
barrier  Itnown  as  the  Attila  line  that 
literally  divides  the  country  in  half. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
see  that  this  situation  be  resolved,  for 
its    own    interest,    and    that    of    the 


people  of  Cyprus  who  are  being  denied 
their  freedom  and  way  of  life. 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  con- 
tinuing tension  in  Cyprus  is  necessary 
for  both  humanitarian  and  strategic 
reasons. 

Eight  years  ago,  Turkish  troops  in- 
vaded Cyprus,  occupying  half  of  the 
island  country,  and  forcing  200,000 
Cypriots  to  flee  from  their  homes  and 
villages.  The  presence  of  Turkish 
troops  has  wrecked  the  country's  econ- 
omy and  has  forced  its  residents  to  live 
in  a  constant  state  of  fear. 

Added  to  these  humanitarian  prob- 
lems is  the  fact  that  the  strife  In 
Cjrprus  has  strained  the  Mediterrane- 
an sector  of  our  NATO  alliance.  As  the 
Soviet  military  continues  to  expand 
and  the  threat  of  aggression  persists, 
It  Is  vital  that  we  have  a  strong  and 
unified  European  alliance,  especially 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  leaders  of 
Cyprus  and  Turkey  can  reach  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  their  problem  so  that 
the  Cypriot  people  regain  their  free- 
dom and  Join  the  United  States  and 
other  NATO  countries  In  our  effort  to 
stem  Soviet  expansionism  throughout 
the  world.* 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years 
have  gone  by  since  Turkish  troops  in- 
vaded Cyprus.  For  8  years,  the  people 
of  Cypnis  have  lived  under  Turkish 
occupation.  During  this  time,  many 
thousands  of  Greek  Cypriots  have 
been  forced  from  their  homes,  the 
economy  of  their  country  has  t)een 
left  In  shamibles,  and  the  basic  human 
rights  of  Greek  Cypriot  citizens  have 
been  continuously  abused. 

The  need  to  resolve  this  matter  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
United  States.  In  this  time  of  height- 
ened international  tensions,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  two  NATO  coimtrles, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  at  odds  with  one 
another  on  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Cyprus  are  not  served  by  its  oc- 
cupation by  Turkish  troops.  For  these 
reasons,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
for  the  Congress  to  state  its  clear 
desire  for  a  settlement  to  this  long- 
standing problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General's  Special  Representative 
on  Cypnis.  He  has  convened  negotia- 
tions between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots in  the  hopes  of  achieving  a  last- 
ing peace.  However,  in  8  years  of  talks, 
little.  If  anything,  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  Turkish  troops  have  re- 
mained, said  the  rights  of  Cypriots  to 
exercise  their  own  political  determina- 
tions as  a  sovereign  nation  continue  to 
be  denied. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  Turkey 
that  its  military  presence  in  Cyprus  Is 
as  unwanted  today  as  it  was  in  1974. 
With     the     withdrawal     of     Turkish 
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troops  we  must  press  forward  with  a 
political  settlement  that  is  agreeable 
to  both  Turkish  and  Greek  CyprioU. 
And.  we  must  go  about  the  job  of  re- 
storing 200,000  Greek  Cypriots  who 
became  refugees  as  a  result  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  to  their  homes. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Broomtield.  for 
making  this  special  order  on  Cyprus 
Day  a  possibility.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  knowledge,  dedication, 
and  commitment  that  they  bring  to  re- 
solving this  most  pressing  matter.* 
•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  since  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress. I  have  spoken  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  continuing  unwarranted 
Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus.  Almost 
8  years  later,  the  situation  has  not 
changed— over  200.000  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  have  been  displaced 
from  their  homes  and  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Cyprlot  people  have  been 
continually  subjected  to  acts  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  Turkish  military. 

We  would  be  deceiving  ourselves  If 
we  were  to  say  that  any  progress  has 
been  made  toward  a  solution.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  been  in 
office  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
Yet.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  spoken 
or  seen  any  definitive  action  about  the 
situation  on  Cyprus.  In  my  opinion, 
the  situation  Is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  forgotten  problem. 

The  passage  of  each  year  after  the 
invasion  has  seemingly  brought  the 
occupation  closer  to  legitimacy  and 
permanence.  The  United  States  must, 
therefore,  actively  encourage  the  re- 
siunption  of  serious  talks  aimed  at 
seeking  an  equitable  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement to  the  Cypriot  problem.  As  a 
nation,  we  neither  condone  nor  accept 
the  occupation  of  a  sovereign  nation 
by  the  army  of  another  nation.  We 
must  be  as  concerned  about  the  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  by  Turkey  as  we  would 
be  about  the  occupation  of  any  other 
country. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  do  everything  in  Its 
power  to  end  this  tragic  situation  and 
return  the  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  to 
their  homes.  As  long  as  the  Turkish 
military  occupy  that  country,  the  in- 
stability of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
will  act  against  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  But,  above  aU  else, 
the  Cypriot  people  will  continue  to 
endure  undue  economic  hardship  juid 
human  rights  violations.  Our  foreign 
policy  in  this  region  must  be  directed 
toward  a  just  and  lasting  settlement. 
Self-determination  is  a  basic  right— 
and  a  right  which  has,  for  the  past  8 
years,  been  denied  to  the  Cypriots.  As 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  our 
Nation  not  only  has  a  moral  obligation 
but  an  ethical  commitment  to  work 
for  a  political  settlement  for  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  who  have  been  refu- 
gees of  their  own  homeland  for  much 
too  long.9 


•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  special  order  taken  today 
by  my  distinguished  colleaguesi  Mr. 
Yatron  and  Mr.  BRooicnixo,  on  the 
tragic  situation  in  Cyprus. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  calling  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Cyprus  and  for  the  removal  of  all 
Turkish  troops  from  Cypriot  soil.  The 
continued  presence  of  Turkish  troops 
on  Cyprus  causes  continued  hardship 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus  and  threat- 
ens vital  American  national  security 
interests.  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
situation  on  Cyprus  be  worked  out  as 
soon  as  possible- in  order  to  restore 
peace  for  the  Cypriot  people  and  in 
order  to  restore  stability  to  NATO's 
southern  flank. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  make  resolving  the 
Cyprus  problem  one  of  their  highest 
priorities.  Peace  smd  stability  in  that 
region  can  only  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  for  our  allies.  It 
would  also  bring  long-awaited  calm  to 
a  highly  volatile  part  of  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus,  I  am  dis- 
heartened that  a  peaceful  resolution 
for  this  continuing  conflict  has  not  yet 
been  realized.  The  Turkish  Cypriots, 
representing  only  18  percent  of  the 
Cypriot  population  are  still  forcibly 
holding  40  percent  of  Cyprus  at  bay. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Greek  Cypri- 
ots remain  homeless  refugees,  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  most  or  all  of  their 
possessions  by  Turkish  forces.  It  is 
past  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  op- 
pression and  injustice. 

In  a  world  of  growing  international 
complexities,  when  a  seemingly  local 
incident  may  proliferate  into  one  with 
international  ramlflcations.  a  final  res- 
olution to  the  Cypriot  conflict  is  of  im- 
mediate Importance.  Presently,  this 
conflict  contributes  to  a  weakened 
NATO  alliance  on  the  south  flank,  by 
pitting  Greece  against  Turkey.  This 
prolonged  conflict  has  also  influenced 
some  factions  within  Greece  to  favor 
pulling  out  of  NATO,  if  NATO  cannot 
convince  Turkey  to  reach  a  settlement 
on  this  issue  once  and  for  all.  An  im- 
mediate solution  to  the  Cypnis  issue 
that  is  fair  to  both  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots.  is  thus,  the  only  way  to 
insure  a  firm  and  unified  NATO  secu- 
rity presence  a  presence  which  is  an 
essential  element,  in  our  strategic  con- 
cerns in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
area. 

In  addition  to  the  international  ten- 
sion created,  the  blatant  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  Cyprus  must  be  of 
deep  concern  to  us.  Turkey's  cruel  and 
inhuman  actions,  the  dislocation  of 
Greek  Cypriot  refugees,  and  the  un- 
derlying uncertainty  that  Instills  a 
sense  of  fear  within  the  Cypriot  popu- 


lation must  not  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue. A  peaceful  settlement  of  this  con- 
flict in  which  the  Cypriots  are  allowed 
to  return  to  a  safe  and  harmonious 
way  of  life,  would  lend  strength  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world. 

With  these  views  and  goals  in  mind. 
I  am  giving  my  full  and  unflagging 
support  to  the  special  order  that  is 
being  held  on  Cyprus  Day,  April  22.  It 
is  my  heartfelt  hope  that  this  act  will 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  long  overdue 
resolution  to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus 
and  the  removal  of  Turkish  troops 
from  Cypriot  soil.* 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  calling 
this  special  order.  The  subject  we  are 
discussing  today  is  of  increasing  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Cyprus  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States  and  the 
international  community. 

For  8  years  Cyprus  has  been  a  divid- 
ed country.  In  1974  an  invasion  by 
Turkish  troops  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  40  percent  of  Cypriot  territory  by 
the  military.  The  consequences  for  the 
Cypriot  people  were  devastating: 
280,000  refugees,  4,000  killed,  and 
2.100  missing.  Unfortunately,  these 
numbers  only  tell  the  beginning  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Cypriots. 
Who  among  us  wasn't  strongly  moved 
after  reading  the  reports  about  the 
murder  and  rape  of  civilians,  and  the 
destruction  of  villages  that  occurred 
after  the  invasion.  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  thousands  of  refugees  who  fled 
from  the  fighting  and  are  denied  any 
compensation  for  the  homes  and  land 
they  left.  I  am  sure  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  are  aware  of  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  wh<ch  has  per- 
sisted in  occupied  Cyprus,  documented 
and  reported  by  the  European  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights  and  Amnes- 
ty International.  It  is  only  appropriate 
for  this  country  to  call  for  a  complete 
end  to  such  atrocities  and  complete 
disregard  of  basic  human  rights.  We 
must  continue  to  push  for  an  end  to 
these  terrible  actions.  The  removal  of 
Turkish  troops  from  Cypriot  soil  is  the 
first  step  in  attaining  a  fair,  lasting, 
and  peaceful  settlement  to  this  con- 
flict. 

Cyprus  is  also  suffering  economical- 
ly. Skyrocketing  unemployment 
plagued  the  southern  portion  of 
Cyprus  after  the  enormous  influx  of 
refugees.  Today  after  several  years  of 
expansion  the  economy  is  again  show- 
ing signs  of  strain.  Northern  Cyprus, 
which  is  closely  tied  to  the  wesUc  Turk- 
ish economy,  continues  to  suffer 
major  economic  problems  of  its  own. 
After  8  years  of  economic  hardships 
the  time  has  come  to  finally  resolve 
this  dispute  Involving  our  close  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  allow  a  uni- 
fied Cyprus  to  devote  the  attention 
and  time  needed  to  strengthen  its 
economy. 
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In  addition,  our  NATO  alliance  is 
weakened  by  the  prolonged  dispute  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey.  NATO  de- 
ployments in  the  eastern  Mediterrane- 
an are  threatened  by  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  an  ally  from  NATO  and 
the  possible  denial  of  bases  and  facul- 
ties to  the  United  States.  The  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  vital  to  the  security 
interests  of  all  Western  Europe.  The 
close  proximity  to  both  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strates the  fundamental  importance  of 
this  area.  Turkey  must  understand 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  allowed  to 
continue  expanding  its  influence  in 
southeast  Europe  its  own  security  in- 
terests will  be  threatened.  By  return- 
ing stability  to  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
prompted  to  further  its  own  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  West,  and  NATO 
will  be  strenghtened.  Eliminating  the 
problem  in  Cyprus  will  relieve  tensions 
and  strengthen  common  ties  with  our 
allies.  Both  sides  must  make  serious 
strides  toward  reaching  a  just  and  last- 
ing agreement. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  Resolution 
3212  was  adopted  by  both  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  the  Se- 
curity Council  calling  for  the  speedy 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armed  forces 
from  the  republic.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
this  condition  has  not  yet  been  met.  In 
keeping  with  an  essential  principle  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  this  Con- 
gress should  continue  to  express  its 
strong  feeling  and  belief  that  all  for- 
eign military  forces  must  evacuate  the 
island  so  that  progress  can  be  made  in 
the  negotiations.  Continued  military 
occupation  will  only  obstruct  the  path 
to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  voted  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  lift  the 
arms  embiwgo  against  Turkey.  The 
language  of  this  bill  specified  that 
Turkey  must  in  turn  act  "in  good  faith 
to  achieve  a  just  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem,  the  early 
peaceable  return  of  refugees  to  their 
homes  and  properties,  and  continued 
removal  of  Turkish  military  troops 
from  Cyprus,  and  the  early  serious  re- 
sumption of  intercommunal  talks 
aimed  at  a  just  negotiated  settlement." 

Today,  4-years  later,  the  Turkish 
military  is  even  more  entrenched  on 
the  island,  no  relief  has  been  provided 
to  refugees,  and  negotiations  have  not 
produced  a  settlement. 

Against  this  background  the  admin- 
istration is  proposing  $465  million  in 
military  aid  to  Turkey.  In  effect,  the 
United  States  will  be  contributing  to 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus  and  support- 
ing the  actions  of  Turkey.  It  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  provide  aid  to  a  nation  that  denies 
independence  to  another  country. 
Only  when  Turkey  has  removed  all  of 
Its  troops  from  Cyprus  and  acknowl- 
edged its  obligation  to  the  refugees 
should  we  consider  providing  military 


aid  to  Turkey.  It  is  hoped  that  Turkey 
will  take  these  necessary  steps. 

Eight  years  is  already  too  long  for 
Cyprus  to  be  divided.  Control  of  the 
political  destiny  of  their  country  must 
be  returned  to  the  Cypriot  people. 
First  and  foremost  among  our  con- 
cerns is  achieving  the  independence  of 
Cyprus.  Cyprus  has  its  own  national 
interests  and  culture  that  provides  the 
basis  for  a  single  self-Identity.  Recent 
conflicts  between  Turkish  troops  and 
Turkish  mainlanders  and  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  draws  attention  to  the  sepa- 
rate culture  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Turkish- 
occupied  north  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
are  terrorized  and  intimidated.  Human 
rights  are  violated  and  the  Cypriots 
are  discriminated  against  in  terms  of 
jobs,  housing,  and  land.  As  we  examine 
these  facts  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
foundation  for  a  peaceful  and  just  set- 
tlement will  be  in  the  intercommunal 
talks  and  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  the  island. 

For  over  a  year  now  the  intercom- 
munal talks  between  Turkish  Cypriots 
and  Greek  Cypriots  have  proceeded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Secretairy  General  Perez  de 
Cuellar  remains  committed  to  resolv- 
ing this  dispute,  and  his  special  experi- 
ence and  background  of  the  Cyprus 
problem  gives  us  renewed  hope  that 
we  will  soon  see  a  breakthrough  In  the 
negotiations. 

In  this  era  the  United  States  and  all 
members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity must  grive  priority  to  ending  any 
dangerous  and  harmful  conflicts. 
Today  we  send  a  message  to  the  par- 
ties involved  in  Cyprus  that  past  in- 
transigence must  stop.  FlexlbUity,  ini- 
tiative, and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  by 
both  parties  Is  needed  to  begin  moving 
toward  a  fair  and  final  resolution  of 
the  dispute.  It  is  time  to  end  the  stale- 
mate, and  we  must  strongly  urge 
Turkey  to  remove  all  of  its  troops 
from  Cypnis  as  a  first  step  toward  an 
ultimate  settlement. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
support  and  offer  Its  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  in  its  negotiating  ef- 
forts. We  must  be  prepared  to  play 
any  role  requested  by  the  parties  that 
will  further  the  process  toward  the  In- 
dependence of  Cypnis.» 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  in  the  recent  past  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
sovereign  territory  by  opportunistic 
governments.  Today,  sadly  enough  for 
the  Greek  Cypriot  people,  we  observe 
the  eighth  year  of  occupation  of  their 
island  by  Turkish  forces.  Since  Turkey 
invaded  Cyprus  in  1974.  the  economy 
and  morale  of  the  island  have  steadily 
declined,  yet  the  Turltish  Government 
persists  in  its  occupation.  This  occupa- 
tion is  not  only  catastrophic  for 
Cyprus,  but  has  had  a  divisive  effect 
on  the  NATO  alliance  as  well,  which 
the  alliance  can  little  afford  in  this 
region  so  critical  to  Western  stability. 


The  proximity  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Russian  Government's  undeniable  ex- 
pansionist policy  make  it  imperative 
for  Western  nations  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  Cyprian  rights. 
For  the  200,000  Cypriot  refugees 
forced  to  flee  without  belongings  8 
years  ago,  the  time  has  long  since  ar- 
rived for  the  restoration  of  their  na- 
tional sovereignty.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  rise  and 
join  my  colleagues  in  calling  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict  in 
Cypr\is  and  for  the  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  Cypriot  soil.  For  the  past 
8  years,  the  Cypriot  people  have  been 
denied  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. What  Is  more,  they  were  forceful- 
ly driven  from  their  homes  and  were 
^ven  no  choice  but  to  leave  their 
worldly  possessions  behind.  I  want  to 
praise  the  president  of  the  republic  for 
his  pledge  that  the  Greek  Cypriot  side 
would  continue  to  show  all  good  will 
and  make  every  possible  effort  to 
achieve  an  honorable  solution. 

I  strongly  believe  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  Cyprus  should  reflect  Amer- 
ica's desire  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace— a  settlement  to  terminate  the 
human  rights  violations  that  are 
taking  place  on  a  daily  basis.  We  must 
bring  an  end  to  the  ugly  specter  of 
continuing  human  rights  violations. 
Clearly,  it  is  in  America's  best  inter- 
ests that  peace  and  stability  be  re- 
stored to  Cyprus  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice.* 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chair  of  the  Himian  Rights  Committee 
of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
participating  in  this  special  order  to 
mark  the  observance  of  Cyprus  Day. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  lead- 
ers of  this  bipartisan  effort,  my  col- 
leagues Gus  Yatron  and  William 
Broomfield,  for  their  efforts  in  bring- 
ing the  unresolved  conflict  in  Cyprus 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  Falkland  Islands  crisis,  so  much 
in  the  news  of  late,  serves  as  a  poign- 
ant reminder  that  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination is  under  concerted  attack 
throughout  the  world.  What  the  Falk- 
land Islanders  have  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Argentine  military  over 
the  past  3  weeks  should  make  us  all 
the  more  aware  of  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  close  to  200,000  Cypriots 
forced  from  their  homes  and  villages 
by  the  8-year  occupation  of  Cyprus  by 
Turkish  troops. 

Since  the  1974  Turkish  invasion  and 
the  subsequent  occupation  of  40  per- 
cent of  this  island  nation  by  20,000 
Turkish  troops,  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly has  adopted  numerous  resolu- 
tions condemning  Turkey  as  the  ag- 
gressor  nation    and    asking    for    that 
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country's  prompt  withdrawal  of  its 
troops. 

Very  few  nations  recognize  travel 
documents  issued  by  the  "Turkish 
Federated  SUte  of  Cyprus."  Further 
underlining  Turkey's  International  iso- 
lation on  this  issue  is  the  fact  that 
neighboring  states  in  the  Middle  East. 
where  Islam  is  the  principal  religion, 
have  consistently  voted  against  its  po- 
sition on  the  Cypnis  conflict. 

For  the  past  2  years,  a  Special  Rep- 
resentative from  the  U.N.  has  been 
conducting  intercommunal  negotia- 
tions between  the  Greek  and  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  communities. 
Progress  on  political  and  constitution- 
al questions  has  been  glaciaUy  slow  de- 
spite the  personal  attention  of  the 
past  and  present  Secretaries  General 
of  the  U.N..  Kurt  Waldheim  and  Perez 
de  Cuellar. 

Human  rights  issues  in  Cyprus,  in- 
cluding the  restricted  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  country  and  the 
unresolved  problem  of  disappearances 
from  the  1963-74  period  of  intercom- 
munal violence  and  the  1974  Turkish 
invasion,  reflect  a  long  history  of  trou- 
bled relations  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  communities.  Nei- 
ther side  is  blameless,  but  the  continu- 
ing presence  of  Turkish  troops  on  the 
island  creates  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  much-needed  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  communities. 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  U.S. 
allies  and  members  of  NATO.  Yet 
these  countries  are  in  frequent  con- 
flict, especially  over  the  Cyprus  issue. 
The  U.S.  and  the  NATO  alliance  will 
be  the  only  clear  losers  if  a  peaceful 
solution  is  not  found  in  the  near 
future.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  observing 
Cyprus  Day.  We  gather  together  in 
this  special  order  as  Americans  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  deeply 
troubled  over  the  continued  illegal 
Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  now  has 
27,000  occupation  troops  and  40,000 
colonialists  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  At 
no  point  since  the  invasion  in  1974  has 
Turkey  indicated  any  willingness  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
situation.  The  United  States  cannot 
condone  this  ongoing  violation  of 
international  law.  As  a  Nation  we 
raised  our  voices  in  outrage  against 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland.  We  must  be  Just  as  vigilant  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  on 
Cyprus  as  we  are  In  the  cases  of 
Poland  and  Afghanistan.  For  this  ad- 
ministration to  do  otherwise  is  highly 
hypocritical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  comments 
as  the  Reagan  administration  proposes 
to  Increase  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Turkey  from  $704  million  to  $820 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Although 


U.S.  aid  was  restored  in  1978  on  the 
premise  that  Turkey  would  soften  its 
position,  Turkey  has  not  shown  auiy 
willingness  whatsoever  to  change.  In 
effect,  American  aid  subsidizes  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus.  Ameri- 
can aid  should  be  given  only  on  the 
condition  that  Turkey  will  remove  its 
troops  from  Cyprus  and  return  the 
refugees  to  their  homes. 

Today  we  all  join  together  in  our 
mutual  desire  to  see  justice  brought  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  If  we  remain 
united  in  our  support  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  human  rights,  I  sun  confident 
we  will  prevail.* 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  8  years,  the  people  of  Cyprus 
have  endured  the  military  occupation 
of  40  percent  of  their  territory.  Two 
hundred  thousand  native  Cyprlots 
have  been  forced  from  their  homes. 
Despite  periodic  negotiations  in  the  in- 
tercommunal talks  between  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  communities  on  Cyprus 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  UN  Spe- 
cial Representative,  we  appear  no 
nearer  today  to  a  resolution  of  this  ca- 
lamity. 

The  history  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
is  a  painful  one  for  all  sides.  For  many 
years  the  Cyprlots,  their  neighbors, 
and  other  interested  parties  have 
grappled  with  the  status  of  the  island, 
which  is  ethnlcaUy  bound  to  Greece 
but  geographically  bound  to  Turkey. 

The  present  difficulties  stem  direct- 
ly from  the  tragic  events  of  1974, 
which  started  with  the  plotting  of  the 
military  junta  then  ruling  Greece 
against  the  Makarlos  government  on 
Cyprus.  This  was  followed  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Makarlos  government, 
which  culminated  in  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  and,  in  the  lone  posi- 
tive development,  in  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Greece. 

While  it  is  fairly  obvious  what  the 
people  of  Cyprus  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  all  this,  it  is  equally  true  that 
all  of  the  central  parties  to  the  events 
of  1974  have  been  harmed.  For 
Greece,  the  continuing  deprivation  of 
the  Cyprlots  of  Greek  descent  has 
been  a  constant  Irritant,  adversely  af- 
fecting Greece's  relations  with 
Turkey,  and  its  NATO  allies.  For 
Turkey,  the  8-year  occupation  of 
Cyprus  has  placed  a  serious  drain  on 
an  already  strained  economy.  And  for 
the  United  States,  it  has  damaged  our 
reputation  with  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
Cyprus  alike. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  has  a  direct  and  abiding 
interest  in  resolving  the  Cyprus  dis- 
pute. We  have  a  national  security  in- 
terest in  strengthening  NATO's  south- 
em  flank.  We  have  a  foreign  policy  in- 
terest in  removing  a  major  obstacle  to 
better  relations  with  two  of  our  major 
allies  in  the  region,  Greece  and 
Turkey.  We  have  a  humanitarian  in- 
terest in  securing  basic  human  rights. 


Including  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, for  the  people  on  Cyprus. 

The  basis  for  a  just  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  dispute  can  be  found  in 
numerous  international  declarations 
that  have  been  made  since  1974: 

Withdrawal  of  all  Turkish  military 
forces; 

Preservation  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of 
Cyprus;  and 

Establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment that  will  provide  maximum  local 
autonomy  and  guaranteed  Individual 
rights  to  both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
rlots. 

I  commend  Representatives  Broom- 
field  and  Yatron  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  to  demonstrate  congression- 
al support  for  a  prompt  nonviolent 
resolution  of  the  conflict  over  Cyprus. 
We  must  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  United  States  places  a  high 
priority  on  such  a  settlement  and  will 
pursue  all  diplomatic  and  other  for- 
eign policy  channels  to  achieve  this 
result.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
great  concern  over  the  tragic  situation 
that  exists  today  in  Cyprus.  It  has 
been  8  years  since  the  island  nation  of 
Cypriis  was  invaded  by  Turkish  forces 
and  it  is  sad  indeed  to  note  that  since 
that  time,  little  success  has  been 
achieved  in  efforts  to  resolve  the  con- 
tinuing conflict  that  exists  there. 

During  the  Turkish  invasion  in  1974, 
an  estimated  200,000  Cyprlots  were 
forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  and 
villages  and  today  remain  refugees  in 
their  own  homeland. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion, the  United  Nations  Special  Rep- 
resentative on  Cypriis  has  sought  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  the  crisis  there. 
But  meetings  between  both  Turkish, 
Greek,  and  Cypriot  representatives 
have  not  resulted  in  any  substantial 
progress  toward  reaching  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  that  dispute. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Cyprlots  are  suf- 
fering as  a  result  of  the  Turkish  occu- 
pation of  Cypnis,  the  conflict  between 
the  two  nations  has  brought  about  a 
highly  dangerous  security  situation 
that  could  threaten  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
send  a  loud  and  clear  message  to 
Turkey  that  the  United  States  strong- 
ly opposes  its  occupation  of  Cyprus 
and  that  we  avidly  support  the  remov- 
al of  all  Turkish  troops  as  called  for  by 
United  Nations  Resolution  3212. 

Turkey  must  realize  the  direct 
threat  to  its  own  security  that  would 
exist  if  Greece,  our  longstanding  part- 
ner in  NATO,  dropped  out  of  the  alli- 
ance because  of  the  Cyprus  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  speedy  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  situation  must 
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be  made  a  key  foreign  policy  objective 
of  our  Nation.* 

*  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  being  observed  as  Cyprus  Day 
to  mark  the  eighth  year  of  Turkish  oc- 
cupation of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  last  year. 

Currently,  the  presence  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  Turkish  troops  is  creat- 
ing a  strain  on  the  Cypriot  economy 
and,  simultaneously,  resulting  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  pop- 
ulation. 

The  1974  Invasion  hurt  the  Island's 
economy  and  contributed  to  a  ruinous 
unemployment  rate.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing Turkish  intervention,  Cyprus' 
joblessness  rate  jumped  to  25  percent. 
The  economic  situation  has  become 
further  aggravated  by  a  severe  hous- 
ing shortage  among  the  island's  refu- 
gees. 

Presence  of  Turkish  troops  has  not 
only  resulted  in  a  geographical  politi- 
cal division  of  Cyprus,  it  has  also 
served  as  an  instnmient  of  repression 
against  the  Greek  Cyprlots.  The  Turk- 
ish invaders  ousted  all  Greek  Cyprlots 
from  their  homes  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Island.  Afterward,  a  politi- 
cal and  geographical  division  was  cre- 
ated known  as  the  Attila  Line.  This 
split  gave  the  Turkish  minority,  repre- 
senting about  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, 40  percent  of  the  land  and  70 
percent  of  Cyprus'  wealth. 

This  problem  is  not  only  an  injustice 
to  the  people  of  the  island,  it  is  also  a 
threat  to  an  Important  component  of 
NATO.  Prolonged  tension  can  only  un- 
dermine the  alliance  and  reduce  secu- 
rity. 

Greece  and  Turkey  must  resolve 
their  differences  if  we  are  to  properly 
protect  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Western  World. 

This  luinecessary  thorn  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  side  of  NATO  with 
the  end  of  Turkish  occupation  In 
Cyprus.  Then  and  only  then  can  a 
dialog  pertaining  to  the  reunification 
of  the  island  be  of  any  meaning.  We 
must  not  permit  hostility  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  continue  at  the 
expense  of  NATO  strength. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  commemorat- 
ing Cyprus  Day  and  calling  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict  in 
Cyprus— a  conflict  which  can  be 
erased  by  the  removal  of  Turkish 
troops  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  As 
long  as  Turkish  troops  occupy  Cyprus, 
our  policies  in  that  region  of  the  world 
win  continue  to  erode.  Equally  as  im- 
portant, we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
Cypriot  people  to  strongly  support 
them  in  their  struggle  to  exercise  their 
own  political  destiny  as  a  sovereign 
nation,  free  of  external  aggression.* 

*  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  special 
order  called  for  by  my  colleagues  Bill 
BROOMFifXD  and  Gus  Yatron  advocat- 


ing a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict in  Cyprus. 

Cyprus,  the  third  largest  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  lies  only  40  miles 
from  Turkey.  Despite  this  geographi- 
cal bond,  77  percent  of  its  population 
Is  of  Greek  origin  and  adheres  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Although  Cyprus  received  Its  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain  In  1960, 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  inner  strug- 
gles between  Greek  and  Turkish  resi- 
dents has  yet  to  be  resolved. 

The  eruption  of  fighting  in  Cyprus 
on  two  occasions  in  1963  and  1967 
almost  resulted  in  military  Interven- 
tion by  Greece  and  Turkey.  Continued 
failure  to  resolve  the  impasse  resulted 
in  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  on 
July  20,  1974. 

Today,  about  40  percent  of  the 
island  is  under  Turkish  military  con- 
trol, and  approximately  one-third  of 
the  island's  population  has  been  dis- 
placed. Economic  disruption  has  re- 
sulted, including  extensive  damage  to 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  sectors. 
Furthermore,  attitudes  between  the 
two  communities  have  worsened. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  reaf- 
firm our  strong  desire  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  this  ongoing  crisis  in 
Cyprus.  We  cannot  continue  to  allow  a 
major  dispute  between  our  two  West- 
em  allies  to  continue.  A  peaceful  re- 
solve is  in  the  best  interests  of  Cyprus, 
and  in  our  best  interests  as  well.  Con- 
tinued dispute  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  Cyprus  has  the  potential 
for  weakening  NATO  developments  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  disrupting 
U.S.  relations  with  key  allies,  and  pro- 
viding the  Soviet  Union  with  new  stra- 
tegic opportunities. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
men Broomtieli)  and  Yatron  to  reem- 
phasize  our  country's  strong  dissatis- 
faction over  the  8-year  occupation  of 
CjTJrus  by  Turkish  troops. 

We  simply  must  pursue  all  diplomat- 
ic avenues  to  achieve  a  just  settlement 
which  protects  Cypriot  Independence 
and  recognizes  the  major  religious  and 
cultural  differences  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  communities. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  people 
of  Greece,  and  millions  of  Americans 
of  Greek  descent,  and  countless  other 
people  throughout  the  world  who 
want  peace  and  justice  restored  to 
Cyprus.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues,  Hon.  Gus 
Yatron  and  Hon.  William  S.  Broom- 
field,  in  support  of  a  just  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Cyprus. 
This  year  marks  the  eighth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  brutal  invasion  of  Cyprus  by 
Turkish  Armed  Forces,  and  our  Nation 
must  continue  to  stand  firm  in  its  con- 
demnation of  this  tragic  aggression. 

Turkey  has  established  a  colony  on 
40  percent  of  the  island  of  Cyprus 
which  contains  the  island's  most  pro- 
ductive land  and  70  percent  of  its  na- 


tional resources.  Some  200,000  men. 
women,  and  children,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  Cypriot  population, 
remain  refugees  in  their  own  country. 
I  have  voted  against  financial  assist- 
ance to  Turkey  in  the  past  because  of 
its  continued  aggression  and  human 
rights  violations  in  Cyprus,  and  I  Join 
my  colleagues  In  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  withdraw  its  request  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  increases  in  assist- 
ance to  Turkey. 

The  Hellenic  American  League,  lo- 
cated in  the  11th  district  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  recently  wrote  to  me  re- 
garding the  continuing  crisis  in 
CjT>rus,  and  I  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  the  League's  behalf. 
The  letters  follow: 

Heixxmic  Amexicar  Lxacde, 
Roaemont,  TIL,  March  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  Frakk  Anwttwzio. 
House    of    Repreaentativa,    House    Office 
Building.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Represektative:  The  National  Secu- 
rity Record  issue  of  January  1982  makes  an 
impressively  thorough  and  objective  analy- 
sis of  the  precarious  relationship  between 
the  two  Important  allies  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  between  them  and  the  UJ5.A. 

Turkey  has  demonstrated  through  her  in- 
transigence and  stratagems  since  her  1974 
invasion  of -Cyprus  that  she  covets  partition- 
ing Cyprus  and  leaving  her  options  open  for 
eventual  control  of  the  entire  Island  when  a 
pseudo-opportunity  arises  again. 

The  current  status  Is  as  follows: 

Turkey  still  occupies  with  military  force 
40%  of  Cyprus  and  70%  of  Cyprus'  national 
resources,  and  keeps  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  Cypriot  population  refugees  in 
their  own  tiny  country. 

The  new  Greek  government  Is  more  inde- 
pendent vis-a-vis  NATO  and  the  U.S. 

The  long  drawn  D.N.  initiated  talks  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots  have 
proven  to  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

The  danger  of  disintegration  of  NATO's 
Southern  Flank  is  now  more  real  than  ever. 

The  U.S.  has  a  vital  interest  in  a  non-tur- 
bulent and  friendly  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  National  Securi- 
ty Record  quite  perceptively  recommends 
top  priority  for  an  effective  Initiative  by  our 
government  to  terminate  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus  and  the  injurious  dispute 
before  Turkey  changes  with  her  flow  of  set- 
tlers to  the  island  the  demographic  charac- 
ter so  much  that  the  problem  will  become 
extremely  acute  and  much  more  difficult  to 
resolve. 

Henry  Kissinger's  mistakes  relating  to 
Cyprus  promise  to  Intensify  the  strain  exist- 
ing between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  Its 
ramifications  for  the  West  unless  our  gov- 
ernment undertakes  the  long  overdue  role 
of  the  fair  mediator,  befitting  a  leader,  to 
terminate  the  Turkish  continuing  flagrant 
aggression  and  give  life  again  to  asphyxiat- 
ing Cyprus.  Our  government  Is  the  only  one 
in  the  position  to  bring  about  a  lasting  solu- 
tion to  this  ever  increasing  problem. 

Hoping  for  a  locally  or  U.N.  generated  set- 
tlement is  not  more  than  a  head  in  the  sand 
syndrome.  Allowing  the  conflict  to  continue 
beyond  the  eleventh  hour  may  well  damage 
irreparably  Cyprus,  Turkey  and  Greece  and 
certainly  our  national  interests  by  letting 
our  adversaries,  the  Soviets,  encroach  even 
more  in  the  area  Considering  the  upheavals 
that  brew  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  we 
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surely  do  not  need  the  Cyprus  Issue  to  con- 
tinue unresolved. 
Sincerely. 

Jomt  G.  B/OArouns, 

Vice  Pretident 

DKPARTicKirT  OP  State. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  6.  1982. 
Hon.  Prank  Annttwzio. 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Dkar  Mr.  Aunuwzio:  Thank  you  for  your 
message  forwarding  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bala- 
foutis  with  his  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  perform  a  mediator  role  In  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

We  believe  that  a  U.S.  mediating  role 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  parties.  Both 
Oreelt  and  TurlUsh  Cyprlots  have  repeated- 
ly affirmed  that  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  is  the  only  acceptable  interloc- 
utor. Additionally,  we  believe  that  no  third 
party,  no  matter  how  well  qualified,  can 
substitute  for  the  direct  negotiation  cur- 
rently taking  place  in  the  intercomraunal 
talks. 

This  position  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
abdicated  any  interest  in  or  concern  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Cyprus  problem.  We  have 
for  example  appointed  a  Special  Cyprus  Co- 
ordinator, Reginald  Bartholomew,  to  coordi- 
nate VA.  policy  on  the  Cyprus  problem.  In 
this  regard,  we  have  frequently  and  regular- 
ly encouraged  all  concerned  parties  to  con- 
duct the  Intercommunal  talks  in  a  serious, 
patient  manner  concentrating  on  substance 
and  avoiding  polemics. 

We  believe  that  the  intercommunal  talks 
are  closer  to  being  real  negotiations  than 
they  have  been  In  the  past.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations'  "evaluation  '  of 
the  intercommunal  negotiations  in  Decem- 
ber 1981  provides  an  historic  opportunity 
for  the  negotiators  to  focus  on  the  impor- 
tant issues  which  divide  them.  We  have 
urged  both  communities  to  t>e  flexible  and 
innovative  in  their  negotiations. 

That  said.  I  should  note  that  the  present 
division  of  the  island,  dating  from  1974,  re- 
flects deep  distrust  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  communities  and  basic  dif- 
ferences over  how  the  island  should  be  gov- 
erned. Thus,  a  good  deal  of  painstaking  ne- 
gotiation lies  ahead. 

We  are  in  close,  frequent  communication 
with  United  Nations  officials  and  have  made 
it  clear  that  we  are  willing  to  assist  their  ne- 
gotiating effort  in  any  manner  they  might 
suggest.  Likewise,  we  and  our  Allies  have  en- 
couraged Greece  and  Turkey  to  urge  their 
compatriots  on  Cyprus  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations,  and  freedom-loving 
countries  all  over  the  world  have  con- 
demned this  shameful  Turkish  aggres- 
sion and  Turkey's  stranglehold  on 
Cyprtis  continues  to  violate  interna- 
tional law.  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  the  Charter  of  NATO.  The 
lives,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  the  Cyp- 
riot people  must  be  a  high  priority  in 
the  actions  of  our  own  Government 
toward  Turkey,  and  oppression  in  all 
of  its  forms  must  be  condemned.* 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  support  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  today  as 
Cyprus  Day  and  I  very  strongly  sup- 
port calling  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
to  the  dispute  In  this  embattled  Medi- 
terranean nation.  The  tragedy  in 
Cyprus  has  gone  on  for  entirely  too 


long.  In  1974  Turkish  troops,  equipped 
with  weaponry  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  invaded  Cyprus  and  succeeded 
in  ovemuming  and  occupying  over  40 
percent  of  Cypriot  soil.  Over  200.000 
Greek  Cypriots  were  forced  to  flee 
their  homes,  many  of  them  with  only 
the  clothes  on  their  backs,  to  escape 
the  terror  and  violence  of  the  Turkish 
onslaught.  Today,  these  refugees  live 
as  strangers  in  their  own  land  with  no 
home  and.  for  many  of  them,  no  hope 
of  returning  to  regain  what  is  rightful- 
ly theirs. 

We  must  not  stand  idly  by  while  the 
Greek  Cyprlots  languish  In  despair 
and  desolation.  Negotiations  between 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  aimed  at 
producing  a  just  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  tragedy  have  produced  no 
meaningful  progress  toward  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops. 
Withdrawal  is  the  only  viable  and  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  restoring  true 
peace  and  concord  to  Cyprus.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  issue  unless  the  200,000  Greek 
Cypriot  refugees  are  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  assume, 
once  again,  their  birthright. 

Ttirkish  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  has  serious- 
ly strained  the  already  tenuous  rela- 
tions between  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
weakened  the  southern  flank  of  the 
NATO  Alliance  to  which  both  nations 
belong.  In  addition,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  unacceptable  situation  in  which 
arms  and  equipment  supplied  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  the  NATO  Alliance  are,  instead, 
being  used  by  Turkey  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  conquered  Cypriot  territory. 

I  am,  today,  calling  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment to  relmpose  and  fully  imple- 
ment the  embargo  of  all  arms,  foreign 
aid.  grants,  and  assistance  of  any  kind 
against  Turkey  if  all  200.000  Greek 
Cypriot  refugees  are  not  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  properties. 
In  addition,  all  40.000  Turkish  nation- 
als brought  from  Turkey  to  Cypnis  to 
colonize  the  conquered  territories 
there  should  be  returned  to  Turkey 
along  with  all  Turkish  Armed  Forces.  I 
am  calling  upon  President  Reagan  to 
act  quickly  and  expeditiously  In  this 
matter  so  that  this  matter  can  be  rec- 
tified. 

In  the  year  A.D.  965.  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Nicephorus  II  Phocas  freed 
Cyprus  from  Arab  conquerors  who 
had  established  a  hegemony  over  the 
island  in  the  midseventh  century.  The 
Byzantines  were  able  to  wrest  control 
of  Cyprus  away  from  the  Arabs  only 
through  force  of  arms.  Today,  much 
of  Cyprus  is  again  under  foreign  domi- 
nation. Let  us  not  forget  or  forsake 
them  in  their  hour  of  need.  We  must 
employ  all  the  means  at  our  disposal 
to  impress  upon  the  Turkish  leaders 
that  their  policy  in  Cyprus  is  unjust. 
The  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  dignity  which  ancient  Athens  de- 


livered to  the  world  over  2.000  years 
ago  bum  brightly  today  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people.  Free  men 
should  not  allow  the  situation  in 
Cyprus  to  continue.* 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Just 
and  lasting  solution  to  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict continues  beyond  reach  as  we 
enter  this  ninth  year  of  Turkish 
troops  occupying  Cypriot  soil. 

The  current  round  of  intercom- 
munal negotiations  have  continued  in 
Cyprus  for  over  1  year  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  special  United  Nations 
Representative,  but  little  progress  has 
been  made  toward  ending  the  dispute. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
not  allow  Turkey  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  Interest  in  the 
Cyprus  conflict.  The  freedom-loving 
Cypriots  require  our  aid  against  Turk- 
ish oppression  which  has  forcibly  par- 
titioned their  nation  and  prevented 
200.000  Greek  Cypriots  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  businesses. 

The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  continually  seek  the 
establishment  of  false  borders  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities 
in  Cyprus.  More  than  40,000  mainlsind 
Turkish  colonists,  backed  by  armed 
troops,  have  illegally  established  a 
Turkish  Federated  State  of  Cyprus, 
recognized  only  by  the  Ankara  Gov- 
ernment. Relations  between  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  are  further 
hampered  by  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to 
cooperate  with  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  the  U.N.  on  the  fate  of  2.100 
persons  missing  since  the  1974  inva- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  have  attempted  to  me- 
diate a  just  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict  for  many  years.  The  adminis- 
tration reported  March  25  to  the  Con- 
gress that  "the  U.N.  deserves  our  high 
praise  for  its  rare  combination  of  pa- 
tience and  energy  in  working  to  re- 
solve the  Cyprus  problem." 

In  addition  to  praise  the  administra- 
tion must  exert  all  necessary  pressure 
on  Turkey  to  end  its  illegal  occupation 
of  Cyprtis.  Not  until  Turkey  removes 
its  Illegal  troops  and  colonists  will  a 
united  Cypriot  nation  be  realized.  We 
cannot  allow  this  conflict  to  continue 
indefinitely,  further  oppressing  the 
Cypriot  peoples  and  weakening  the 
NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  peaceful  and  just  so- 
lution to  the  Cypriot  conflict  deserves 
the  highest  priority  within  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department.  We 
should  not  wait  any  longer  to  demon- 
strate to  Turkey,  in  tangible  terms, 
that  the  Congress  is  committed  to  a 
single  Cypriot  nation,  with  the  free- 
dom to  determine  its  own  affairs.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  Insure  that  a  free,  united 
Cyprus  remains  a  cornerstone  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions.* 
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•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
8  years  have  passed  since  the  Turkish 
invasion  of  Cyprus.  As  a  result  of  this 
occupation,  thousands  of  people  have 
been  left  homeless,  living  as  prisoners 
and  refugees  in  their  own  homeland. 
An  additional  2.000  people  are  missing, 
lost  to  their  friends  and  families.  In- 
cluded in  this  2,000  are  5  American 
citizens. 

In  the  troubled  times  our  world  now 
finds  itself  in.  a  unified  and  harmoni- 
ous NATO  alliance  is  imperative.  The 
continual  Turkish  oppression  of 
Cyprus  endangers  a  strong  and  peace- 
ful alliance  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  have 
feuding  among  friends  and  neighbors. 

With  the  interest  of  world  peace  In 
mind.  I  urge  Turkey  to  concur  with 
the  United  Nations'  Resolution  3213. 
and  remove  all  Turkish  troops  and 
colonists  from  Cyprus.  I  thank  Mr. 
Broomtieu)  and  Mr.  Yatron  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  join  with 
them  in  hoping  for  a  quick  and  peace- 
ful end  to  the  conflict  among  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean  nations.* 


IS  NATO  DEAD? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yathon).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
compelled  to  rise  in  pursuance  of  the 
subject  matter  that  I  raised  here  on 
the  House  floor  earlier  this  year,  this 
session,  at  which  time  I  raised  the 
question  about:  'Is  NATO  dead?" 

And  in  pursuance  of  it,  because  as  I 
have  stated  in  other  cases,  when  I  rise 
In  the  well  of  the  House  it  is  because  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  process  in  which  I  am 
involved  in  a  national  capacity,  that  is, 
when  a  Member  gets  elected  from  a 
geographical  unit  known  as  the  con- 
gressional district,  he,  nevertheless, 
must  participate  in  the  flow  of  nation- 
al trends  and  events,  and  nothing  has 
been  of  greater  concern  to  me  for 
some  time  than  the  matters  that  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  at  times  I 
have  raised  issues  and  I  have  chan- 
neled the  inquiries  and  the  remarks  I 
have  made  through  the  proper 
sources,  in  this  case  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

But  in  pursuance  of  that,  as  I  said 
then,  I  Intend  to  continue.  I  had  in- 
serted a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
suid  since  then  I  have  received  an 
answer  which  I  shall  insert  in  the 
Record,  the  reply  that  I  received  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

In  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
the  question  of  strategic  arms  control 
became  a  partisan  issue.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  ratify  the  SALT 


II  Treaty  was  not  decided  on  the 
merits  of  the  treaty  but  on  the  con- 
venience of  using  that  treaty  as  a  par- 
tisan issue. 

As  well  I  might  say  by  parentheses, 
as  the  concluded  treaty  In  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  Panama. 

In  that  climate,  those  Senators  who 
might  have  favored  the  treaty  dare 
not  say  anything  or  do  anything  In  its 
favor.  If  they  happen  to  be  Republi- 
can, for  example,  then  the  policy  of 
their  candidate  was  to  oppose  a  treaty. 
For  them  to  have  taken  a  contrary  po- 
sition would  have  been  disloyal  to 
their  candidate  and  destructive  to  his 
campaign. 

D  1245 

This  political  climate  made  it  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  question  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  and  so  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  failed. 

After  the  election,  it  was  up  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  to  crack  the  nu- 
clear nut.  He  failed  to  put  forward  any 
recommendations.  He  stalled  in  setting 
up  negotiations.  His  only  real  policy 
was  campaign-style  Red-baiting,  like 
the  following  comment  made  on  Janu- 
ary 29  of  last  year,  and  I  quote: 

The  only  morality  they  (the  Soviet  Union) 
recognize  is  what  will  further  their  cause, 
meaning  they  reserve  the  right  to  commit 
any  crime,  to  lie.  to  cheat.  In  order  to  attain 
that. 

Certainly  we  have  ample  reason  to 
fear  and  distrust  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  It  is  equally  cleao-  that  there  are 
areas  of  mutual  interest. 

And  let  me  again  say  by  way  of  pa- 
rentheses something  that  I  have  dis- 
covered to  my  interest  Is  startling 
when  I  say  it  to  some,  and  let  me  also 
say  by  way  of  parentheses  that  I  have 
never  visited  Soviet  Russia,  and  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  live  and  kicking  Russian, 
believe  It  or  not.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
such  a  character.  So  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  any  Insinuations  that  I  have 
been  Influenced  or  am  what  they  used 
to  call  a  sympathizer,  a  "ComsjTnp." 

Now.  as  I  said,  and  repeat,  we  have 
fear  and  ample  reason  to  be  apprehen- 
sive. But  when  it  reaches  the  point 
that  I  believe  it  has,  and  as  is  well  re- 
flected in  the  remarks  made  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  we  also  overlook  some 
definitive  historical  facts. 

For  example.  In  all  the  history  of 
the  world  up  to  now,  there  Is  only  one 
Instance  In  which  any  two  nations  of 
any  consequence  In  size,  in  Influence, 
have  an  unbroken  history  of  peace  be- 
tween them.  And,  Interestingly 
enough,  that  only  case  in  history  Is 
Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Now,  If  there  has  been  any  kind  of 
aggression,  it  has  been  on  our  side,  be- 
cause we  participated  with  England 
and  France  and  one  or  two  other  na- 
tions right  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  I  in  Invading  Russia  and  trying  to 
put  down  the  revolution.  We  actually 
had  our  soldiers  in  Russia,  and  in  fact 


had  quite  a  bit  of  campaigning  there. 
We  did  not  succeed.  And  the  Russian 
Revolution  went  on. 

But  nevertheless,  the  Russians,  look- 
ing at  it  from  their  standpoint,  can 
truly  say  that  as  far  as  any  aggressive 
action  on  their  part  toward  us,  it  Just 
is  not  recorded. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  got 
Alaska  from  Russia  for  around  $12 
million,  which  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses could  be  considered  to  have  been 
a  donation. 

This  history  should  not  be  over- 
looked because  I  think  that  if  we  could 
visualize  somebody  coming  extrater- 
restrially  and  looking  over  the  human 
situation,  they  would  say  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  these  two  countries 
would  be  so  now  locked  into  a  position 
where  it  seems  Inescapable  that  a  de- 
structive war,  not  only  to  both  coun- 
tries, but  to  the  entire  world.  Is  almost 
irreversible  and  Inevitable. 

And  I  think  we  should  not  lose  our 
rationality. 

And  if  these  are  facts,  and  I  stand 
ready  to  be  rebutted  If  they  are  not. 
then  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  them. 
And  I  think  that  this  was  clearly  re- 
flected In  the  pattem  of  historical  de- 
velopment and  evolvement. 

So  that  In  assessing  the  reasons  why 
we  have  led  to  this  locked-in  situation, 
I  think  we  must  be  very  cognizant  of 
history,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen 
any  evidence  on  the  part  of  our  lead- 
ers. 

The  American  people  simply  have 
not  been  confronted  with  the  basic 
issues. 

Let  me  say  that  I  consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  German  question  as  the  cen- 
tral issue.  And  until  that  is  decided  in 
some  mutually  satisfactory  way.  there 
Is  no  reason  we  should  think  that  an 
ultimate  catastrophic  event  can  be 
successfully  prevented. 

Now,  let  me  explain  a  little  bit  about 
that. 

We  go  into  situations,  whether  it  is 
the  Par  East,  Middle  Europe,  or  the 
Middle  East,  acting  as  if  we  are  sort  of 
babes  In  the  political  woods  because  of 
our  ignorance  of  that  history. 

Certainly  It  is  a  fact  that  our  ven- 
tures in  Southeast  Asia,  whether  it 
was  Korea  or  later  fatefully  Vietnam, 
overlooked  strongly  historical  facts 
that  because  of  this  inordinate  fear, 
because  of  this  misinterpretation  of 
the  reality  of  the  world,  which  by  the 
way  we  are  repeating  in  the  case  of 
our  own  neighbors  on  our  front  porch 
and  back  porch  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, not  only  Latin  America,  but 
even  Canada.  And  that  Is  the  central 
issue,  which  is  Germany  and  its  reuni- 
fication. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  Is  a  central  concern  of  Ger- 
many. 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  having  been  asked  to  preside 
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while  the  outgoing  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Johk  Rhodes  of  Arizo- 
na, made  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  meaningful 
and  significant  speeches  that  has  been 
made  on  this  House  floor.  He  startled 
his  comrades,  and  I  notice  several 
speeches  subsequent  to  that  in  which 
they  are  trying  to  disown  him.  or 
trying  to  explain  that  maybe  he  had 
some  lapse. 

But  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Rhodes  men- 
tioned that  he  had  reached  the  point 
now  where  he  felt  that  we  ought  to  se- 
riously consider  the  wlthdrawl  of  our 
soldiers  from  Germany. 

Well,  whether  and  how  that  could  be 
done  or  not,  the  question  is  that  he  is 
addressing  something  that  America 
and  even  some  of  its  allies  have  re- 
fused to  confront,  and  I  think  the  time 
is  running  out  on  us.  and  that  the 
danger  now  is  Just  like  in  the  case  of 
this  issue  in  Cyprus,  where  our  NATO 
allies  are  the  ones  that  created  the 
havoc  and  placed  the  United  States  in 
a  similar  situation  as  it  is  confronting 
now  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  and 
Argentina. 

But  leading  to  these  fateful  situa- 
tions is  an  abysmal  ignorance  of  histo- 
ry and  our  insistence  on  trying  to  con- 
ceive of  the  world  as  we  think  it  is.  as 
we  structure  it,  as  we  Imagine  it  to  be, 
what  I  call  the  American  myth  of  the 
reality  of  what  the  world  really  is.  And 
that  is  not  the  world  such  as  it  is. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, there  Is  no  question.  The  German 
Constitution.  West  Germany,  the  first 
thing  it  says  is  that  the  main  point  Is 
reunification. 

We  changed  the  designation  of  our 
troops  about  8  years  ago  from  occupa- 
tion to  defense.  But  they  are  still 
looked  upon  as  occupation,  and  more 
so  now. 

Oh.  yes.  there  are  some  disclaimers 
now  by  some  of  the  West  German 
leaders,  such  as,  "Well,  we  don't  go 
along  with  you  on  your  basic  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  strategic  posi- 
tioning of  nuclear  weapons.  However, 
it  would  be  horrible  if  you  were  to 
withdraw  that  nuclear  umbrella.  We 
cannot  think  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  want  to  do  business  with  Russia, 
and  therefore  we  are  a  little  bit  more 
scared  of  you  because  of  the  implica- 
tions of  Presidential  atomic  bomb  rat- 
tling" In  which  the  President  unfortu- 
nately referred  to  the  possibility  of  a 
confined  nuclear  war  or  battle  in  the 
European  locale,  which  would  be  Ger- 
many. 

Now.  how  in  the  world  anybody 
could  make  those  remarks  and  not 
scare  the  devil  out  of  the  people  in- 
volved is  beyond  my  ability  to  compre- 
hend. 

And  yet  the  President's  reaction  was, 
"Oh.  well,  that  reaction  and  manifes- 
tation and  demonstrations  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Dutch  in  Holland " 
where  Holland  had  over  500,000  dem- 


onstrators, the  like  of  which  has  not 
happened  since  World  War  II  actively 
finished,  because  it  really  has  pot  ter- 
minated; Lf  It  had,  we  would  not  have 
300.000  Americans  in  Germany  alone. 
But  in  any  event,  the  President's  reac- 
tion was  to  blame  it  on  the  Commu- 
nists in  Russia,  that  they  are  the  ones 
that  Incited  the  West  Germans,  they 
are  the  ones  that  were  so  successful 
that  they  were  able  to  incite  500.000. 
half  a  million  Dutchmen. 

Well,  now,  this  is  a  terrible,  terrible 
error.  And  because  it  is  really  giving 
the  Russian  Communists  credit  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to,  because  they 
Just  are  not  that  successful. 

Just  as  in  the  case  in  our  own  back- 
yard, we  are  the  ones  that  have  made 
a  hero  and  a  leader  out  of  Castro. 
Fidel  Castro  is  really  a  third-rater.  But 
we  made  him  the  hero.  We  made  him 
the  hero  through  the  same  sequence 
of  events  as  we  are  doing  and  have 
done  in  these  other  sectors,  such  as  in 
Europe. 

But  then  we  forget  history,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to. 

So  we  ought  to  try  to  imagine  what 
it  would  be  like  if  instead  of  the 
United  States,  we  imagine  that  our 
country  were  Russia.  Let  us  imagine 
for  the  moment  we  are  Russia.  And  let 
us  imagine  for  another  moment  that 
north  of  us.  Canada,  Is  China,  and 
south  of  us  in  Mexico  is  Germany. 
And  let  us  them  imagine  that  Mexico 
invaded  us,  and  after  a  tremendously 
destructive  war.  and  after  we  had  lost 
20  million  Americans,  with  the  help  of 
some  friends  across  the  sea  known  as 
this  other  country.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land and  France,  we  rolled  t>ack  this 
tide  of  invasion  from  Mexico  and  we 
said  never  again  are  we  going  to  allow 
this  to  happen;  though  this  had  been 
the  history  of  Middle  Europe  for  200 
years. 

Poland  is  a  good  example.  Poland 
has  been  invaded  even  by  the  Swedes 
at  one  time. 

So  that  this  tussle  is  historical.  And 
we  are  coming  In  like  a  bunch  of  babes 
in  the  woods  without  taking  into  cog- 
nizance this  long  history  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  today's  Poland,  for  example,  sure, 
we  can  talk  about  the  Russian  domina- 
tion. But  the  average  Pole  is  far  more 
scared  of  a  German  revival,  what  the 
Russians  call  revanchism,  revengist. 
than  they  are  of  the  Russians,  believe 
it  or  not. 

If  we  bothered  to  read  what  is  being 
written  in  Poland  by  distinguished  in- 
tellectuals, we  would  find  that  out 
easily. 

We  cannot  overlook  that  history. 

So  then  when  the  Germans  keep 
panting  for  reunification,  you  do  not 
read  one  work  about  that  in  our  press, 
in  our  statements  from  our  leaders. 

Now.  it  has  reached  the  point  where 
now  the  generations  that  are  coming 


to  the  front,  mostly  the  ones  that  are 
demonstrating  and  the  ones  right 
ahead  of  them  that  are  now  reaching 
the  seats  of  power,  were  too  little  or 
too  young  to  remember  the  reasons 
why  our  troops  got  there  to  begin 
with. 

a  1300 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  remem- 
ber that. 

Second,  as  has  been  the  issue  all 
along,  I  remember  the  conference  be- 
tween Conrad  Adenauer  and  President 
Johnson  years  ago.  In  fact,  back  home 
in  Texas  I  was  present  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  I  remember  one  of  the  collat- 
eral issues  that  Conrad  Adenauer  was 
bringing  almost  to  the  forefront,  and 
that  was,  what  about  reunification? 

So  then  the  issue  has  been  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  as  Ger- 
many sees  itself  trying  to  survive  and 
seek  that  eventual  goal  of  reunifica- 
tion. 

Let  us  go  back  to  this  example  I  was 
referring  to.  We  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
invasion  from  Mexico  after  losing  20 
million  Americans.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  have  had  a  history  of  at  least  150 
to  200  years  of  violence  and  aggression 
t)etween  Canada— in  this  case,  China— 
and  ourselves— and  we  are  now  Russia. 
Then,  after  the  war  we  roll  into 
Mexico  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  keep 
you  from  ever  getting  into  a  position 
where  you  can  invade  us  again  in  that 
way."  And  every  country  in  between  is 
in  consonance  with  that— Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  which  had  been  invad- 
ed by  Germany— and  they  felt  the 
same  way.  But  then  all  of  a  sudden  we 
start  getting  ugly  confrontations.  No 
sooner  is  the  physical  war  terminated 
and  we  are  in  possession  of  Mexico 
than  we  say,  "We  are  going  to  split  it 
up  with  our  allies  who  rolled  back  the 
tide."  But  all  of  a  sudden  we  hear  that 
our  allies  are  saying.  "Walt  awhile.  In 
that  section  that  we  are  going  to 
occupy  we  might  have  to  do  something 
because  we  are  leery  of  you.  We  do  not 
like  your  system." 

And  let  us  not  forget  this.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  that  our  feelings 
all  along  have  been  ambivalent  about 
Russia.  Even  during  the  war  I  can  re- 
member when  the  Russians  were  being 
pushed  all  the  way  back  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  Germans  would  conquer  the 
Russians.  I  saw  and  read  things  and  I 
heard  speakers  who  said.  "Well,  what 
do  you  expect  from  a  bunch  of  Com- 
munists? They  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  stand  up.  They  are  going  to  be  de- 
feated." 

Well,  for  whatever  reason,  our  help 
or  whatever,  they  rolled  back  the  tide. 
And  then  we  said.  "Oh.  oh.  wait 
awhile.  Doggone,  those  are  Commu- 
nists. That  is  a  Communist  system." 
We  better  look  out. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  was  the 
way  they  did  come  in,  into  what  we 
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call  East  Germany,  which  is  Prussia, 
and  they  dismantled  German  indus- 
tries and  factories  and  turned  them 
over  to  Russia. 

We  were  torn  between  Morgenthau's 
plan,  which  he  said  was  to  make  peas- 
antry out  of  Germans. 

In  other  words,  it  was  about  the 
same  thing,  but  we  did  not  do  it.  We 
had  the  humanitarian  view,  and  we 
had  what  was  a  proper  victorious  atti- 
tude. But  when  we  started  to  talk 
about  rearming  Germany,  at  that 
point  we  had  the  beginning  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  Cold  War  and  the 
other  factors  that  have  led  to  this 
fateful  confrontation  now— as  simply 
said,  the  big  crisis,  the  big  issue,  the 
big  confrontation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  not  only  do  we, 
who  have  lost  20  million,  see  this  erst- 
while ally  doing  this  and  all  of  a 
sudden  talking  about  rearming  Mexico 
but  we  also  see  them  coming  over  and 
making  deals  with  Canada— the  Chi- 
nese—as Haig  and  President  Reagan 
did  last  year. 

We  actually  made  an  arms  deal. 
Most  of  it  is  still  secret,  that  is,  the 
terms  of  it.  They  have  not  been  re- 
vealed to  the  American  people.  Let  us 
not  forget  that. 

So  that  we  have  that  situation  and 
the  remarks  such  as  President  Reagan 
has  made  about  the  Russians.  Now, 
here  is  President  Reagan  saying  they 
are  nothing  but  a  bunch  of  criminals. 
Yet  he  says.  "I  offer  to  meet  with  you 
at  some  time  maybe."  But  his  prede- 
cessor partisan  President,  that  is,  a 
fellow  President  of  the  same  party, 
Mr.  Nixon,  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  his  sucressor,  Mr.  Carter,  all 
of  them  went  over  and  cheek  by  jowl 
toasted  the  same  Russian  leaders  that 
Mr.  Reagan  says  are  criminals.  Mr. 
Nixon  even  gave  Mr.  Brezhnev  a  lim- 
ousine. And  we  had  d6tente,  and  we 
had  President  Nixon  tell  us  they  could 
be  trusted. 

Now,  how  in  the  world  can  we  expect 
anything  but  irrationality  to  be  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  kind  of  folderol 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  makeshift 
policy? 

So  I  think,  if  nothing  else,  we  ought 
to  be  very  cognizant  of  these  historical 
factors  and  our  contribution  to  the 
discord,  because,  no  matter  how  we 
like  to  make  it  look,  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion has  contributing  factors  on  both 
sides,  and.  of  course,  the  decision  now 
is  a  very  fateful  one. 

I  think  that  we  have  got  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  these  things  rationally. 
The  President  evidentally  is  of  two 
minds  about  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  conunents  about  their 
aims  and  intentions  are  typified  by  his 
remarks  that  he  made  on  January  29 
last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
President  Ronald  Reagan  who  cam- 
paigned against  the  grain  embargo  and 
who  ultimately  lifted  it.  And  it  was 
Ronald   Reagan   who   first  expressed 


outrage  about  the  Russian  gas  pipeline 
in  Europe  that  we  tried  to  pressure 
the  Germans  and  the  French  not  to 
enter  into,  though  we  helped  the  Rus- 
sians to  build  it.  If  we  had  not  given 
the  Russians  the  know-how  and  the 
material,  they  could  not  be  building 
that  pipeline.  Yet  we  are  asking  the 
Germans  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  we  are  asking  the  French 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

So  with  that  kind  of  contradictory 
situation,  is  it  remarkable  that  our  so- 
called  allies  are  not  allied  with  us  in 
that  respect? 

It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who  expanded 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  even  as  he 
pushed  the  arms  race  to  the  outer 
limits  of  our  economic  capacity.  It  is 
Ronald  Reagan  who  said  that  the 
arms  race  is  hurting  the  Russian  econ- 
omy, but  apparently  he  feels  it  is  not 
harming  our  own,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  Judgment  to  the  contrary. 

Even  as  the  arms  race  moves  into 
high  gear,  the  NATO  alliance  Is  ques- 
tioning its  own  worth  and  mission. 
NATO  does  not  see  the  world  as  divid- 
ed between  East  and  West  or  between 
red  and  free,  nor  does  it  see  American 
troops  as  necessarily  their  friends. 
They  tend  to  see  American  troops  as 
armies  of  occupation  and  themselves 
as  hostages  to  an  arms  race  that  will 
most  likely  destroy  them  as  kernels 
between  grindstones. 

As  for  ourselves,  the  American 
people  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  justi- 
fy support  for  dictatorial  and  corrupt 
governments  whose  only  claim  to 
American  support  is  that  they  are  not 
Communist.  A  dictatorship  Is  a  dicta- 
torship, despite  any  hairsplitting  by 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  The  pain  of  a  tor- 
mented political  prisoner  in  Buenos 
Aires  is  no  different  than  that  of  a  po- 
litical prisoner  in  Cuba.  Our  people 
have  come  to  see  that  our  country  Is 
best  served  by  a  policy  that  is  true  to 
our  own  principles  and  our  beliefs,  a 
policy  that  Is  true  to  freedom  and 
based  on  humanitarian  concerns. 
When  we  stray  from  these  basic  con- 
cepts, we  are  embarrassed  to  find  our- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  latter  day 
Fascists  who  run  Argentina  and  who 
could  by  simple  stupidity  set  off  a 
great  war  over  a  tiny  group  of  islands 
that  are  remnants  of  a  19th  century 
feud. 

Let  me  say  by  addition  that  Argenti- 
na and  South  America  have  always 
been  considered  the  Texas  of  Latin 
America.  They  have  always  been  inde- 
pendent, arrogant,  and  what  not.  In 
fact,  when  the  English  had  Prime 
Minister  Canning,  he  had  one  experi- 
ence with  the  Argentinians  that  is 
very  reminiscent  of  what  is  happening 
now. 

But  the  Argentinian  regime  now  Is 
one  of  the  most.  If  not  the  most  op- 
pressive and  corrupt  in  the  whole 
world— not  just  In  Latin  America  but 
In  the  whole  world.  They  have  thou- 


sands of  Argentinians  who  simply  are 
not  accounted  for;  they  disappeared. 
Some  are  being  tortured  even  now. 
There  are  at  least  over  300  children 
who  have  Just  simply  been  picked  up, 
and  they  have  disappeared;  there  is  no 
accountability  for  them. 

This  is  a  regime  that  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick, our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N..  said 
was  not  guilty  of  any  antihumanltar- 
lan  actions.  And  she  on  her  last  visit  to 
Argentina  refused  to  see  some  of  the 
poor  Argentinian  moderate  Intellectu- 
als, and  because  of  her  refusal  two  of 
them  who  shipped  out  of  Argentina 
the  next  day  after  Ms.  Kirkpatrick 
left,  because  Ms.  Kirkpatrick  says  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  degree,  that 
you  can  have  authoritarian  permissi- 
ble dictatorships. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  de- 
fined when  you  have  that  kind  of  vio- 
lation and  when  you  have  it  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  But  maybe  it  is  because 
of  Secretary  Haig,  a  general  turned 
diplomat.  And  let  me  say  also  by  way 
of  explanation  truthfully  what  my 
thinking  has  been  about  General  Haig 
all  along:  That  is  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  men  that  America  has 
ever  seen.  In  fact,  I  will  say  this— that 
America  in  its  history  has  not  seen  the 
likes  of  General  Haig  since  Aaron 
Burr,  and  only  fateful  time  will  show 
the  high  cost  of  his  appointment. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  that.  I 
could  document  the  reason  why  I 
think  that  way,  but  they  are  not  ap- 
propriate for  this  occasion.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen  is  that  up  to  now  his 
only  success  diplomatically  has  been 
the  expotential  number  of  weaponry 
and  arms  sales  that  he  has  succeeded 
In  making  In  the  brief  time  he  has 
been  Secretary  of  State.  There  are 
such  things  as  Mexico;  we  Just  recent- 
ly gave  Mexico  two  of  our  destroyers. 
Oh,  we  said  we  sold  them  at  the  price 
of  scrap,  which  means  giving  them 
away.  But  these  were  two  destroyers 
that  were  on  our  active  duty  list. 

Why  would  Mexico  want  two  de- 
stroyers? I  raised  the  issue  because  I 
was  the  one  who  exposed  that,  and  I 
asked  the  question— and  have  not  had 
it  answered— what  assurances  do  we 
have  that  Mexico  will  not  use  those  to 
pick  up  our  shrimp  boats  from  Texas 
or  California?  We  do  not  know. 

We  also  made  a  deal  to  let  Mexico 
have  over  a  dozen— 14— F-5's.  What 
does  Mexico  want  with  sophisticated 
Jet  weaponry  when  Mexico  has  always 
prided  itself  on  saying,  "We  are  not 
militaristic.  We  don't  have  to  have  the 
kind  of  standing  army  that  an  aggres- 
sive nation  has.  We  are  nonlnterven- 
tionists.  We  are  a  self-determining 
Nation— 'auto  detenninaclon,' "  as 
they  say  there. 

Why  all  of  a  sudden  all  this  insist- 
ence that  they  have  arms? 

Let  us  take  Venezuela.  We  just  re- 
cently made  a  deal  to  let  Venezuela 
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have  more  than  14  P-16's.  Now  we  are 
sewing  dragon's  teeth  all  up  and  down 
the  Caribbean  with  very  little  debate, 
or  none  at  all  here— in  fact,  no  debate. 
The  only  remarks  have  been  those 
that  I  have  made  here  on  this  House 
floor. 

So  I  say  these  things  because  they 
show  the  pattern  and  because  I  think 
that  the  American  people,  really,  if 
they  had  a  choice,  would  say  there  can 
be  no  realistic  policy  except  that 
which  is  based  on  our  traditional 
American  humanitarian  principles. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  Amer 
lea  has  no  right  to  protect  Its  legiti- 
mate Interests.  Of  course  we  have.  We 
have  everything  at  stake  from  a  de- 
fense standpoint  in  the  Caribbean  and 
south  of  us.  and  they  are  proper  areas. 
But  the  way  we  are  going  about  it  Is 
not  right.  For  instance,  in  El  Salvador 
I  raised  the  issue  that  we  are  doing 
the  same  thing  we  did  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  soldier  boys  there.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  are  my  constituents.  They 
were  there,  and  up  to  the  last  I  heard 
they  were  stUl  there  in  a  capacity,  as 
they  say,  of  advisers,  but  without  the 
right  to  defend  themselves.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  have  a  g\in. 

But  our  Embassy  officials  who  actu- 
ally go  to  work  In  a  fortress— we  have 
made  our  embassies  real  fortresses- 
travel  from  their  work,  back  and  fro. 
In  armored  cars  and  are  given  60  per- 
cent extra  pay  for  being  in  a  hazard- 
ous occupation,  but  our  soldier  boy. 
who  is  going  to  be  just  as  dead  wheth- 
er he  is  an  adviser  or  a  military  there, 
is  not  allowed  to  have  that  and  is  not 
even  given  hazardous  duty  pay,  what 
we  call  hostile  area  duty  pay. 
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Is  that  not  insane?  We  did  that  in 
Vietnam. 

I  raised  the  issue  and  was  the  only 
one  raising  the  issue  as  of  May  1963 
when  the  President  was  President 
Kennedy.  The  difference  was  that 
President  Kennedy  was  accessible.  I 
could  reach  him,  and  I  did.  On  the  last 
trip  to  Texas  I  was  on  Air  Force  One 
with  him  and  that  is  exactly  what  he 
told  me.  He  grinned  and  he  said, 
"Well.  Senator"— he  used  to  call  me 
Senator  because  I  was  a  State  senator 
in  Texas.  He  said  you  know,  in  other 
words  he  was  referring  to  my  having 
importuned  him  since  May  because  I 
started  out  by  going  through  channels 
Just  as  I  did  in  this  case  of  El  Salvador, 
and  absolutely  the  channels  were  the 
same.  He  said:  "I  have  done  something 
about  your  problem.  The  advisors  are 
going." 

I  first  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  head  of  the  Par  Eastern  Desk  at 
that  time  who  was  William  McBundy, 
and  he  gave  me  the  same  folderol  and 
doubletalk  the  State  Department 
always  will. 

But  I  went  further  because  I  had 
access. 


President  Reagan  is  not  accessible. 
In  fact,  he  does  not  even  answer  a 
Congressman's  letter.  He  delegates 
that  to  an  assistant.  This  is  the  first 
President  in  20  years  that  I  have 
worked  with  that  does  not  reply  to  a 
Congressman's  letter  and  Is  inaccessi- 
ble. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  get  in  there 
to  see  President  Reagan.  F^e.  OK. 
That  is  OK. 

What  we  do  then  is  resort  to  the 
only  thing  we  have,  which  is  this 
forum,  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing. 
But  I  am  doing  it  because  there  is 
more  than  just  a  desire  to  hear  my 
views.  I  have  direct  impact  or  direct  re- 
sponsibility because  I  have  constitu- 
ents jxist  like  I  did  in  1963.  The  reason 
I  found  out  was  that  I  had  constitu- 
ents that  came  back  from  Vietnam 
and  told  me  about  this  silly.  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  situation  in  which  our 
country  was  putting  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to  serious  bodily  harm  or  death 
without  even  giving  them  the  right  of 
self-protection. 

If  that  was  not  crazy  then.  I  do  not 
know  what  was.  And  if  it  is  not  crazy 
now.  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

There  is  only  one  difference,  and 
this  is  the  reason  I  have  not  had  an 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  and  that  is 
now  we  have  the  War  Power  Limita- 
tion Act.  So  the  President  must  do  one 
of  two  things.  What  they  have  chosen 
to  do  is  to  cover  it  up. 

But  I  say  that  if  it  is  legitimate  for 
us  to  intervene,  and  I  am  the  last  to 
tell  you  that  maybe  it  would  not  be. 
just  like  it  was  in  the  case  of  Greece 
with  the  British  and  the  Greeks. 
Churchill  was  very  clear.  He  said  to 
his  commanding  British  general,  he 
said,  "You  go  in  there  and  you  stop 
the  Communists,  hopefully  without 
bloodshed;  but,  if  necessary,  with 
bloodshed." 

I  say  hopefully  the  United  States 
wUl  not  have  reached  a  point,  though 
I  think  we  have,  where  the  only  way 
will  be  a  direct  intervention.  But  if  we 
are.  let  us  do  it  rightfully.  Let  us  do  it 
in  the  right  way  for  our  own  men  and 
in  the  right  way  for  our  whole  country 
as  a  matter  of  basic  policy,  and  for  the 
whole  world. 

But  this  other  way  makes  it  look 
what  I  think  it  has  been  up  to  now. 
and  that  is  a  mistaken  notion  on  the 
part  of  our  leaders  that  in  the  name  of 
anticommunism  we  can  go  in  and  be 
identified  by  the  masses  in  Latin 
America  as  oppressors. 

Remember  this.  Latin  America  is 
tmd  has  been  for  years  in  turmoil.  It  is 
going  to  continue.  The  only  fateful  de- 
cision is  how  it  will  be  channeled.  Will 
it  be  channeled  in  a  way  that  will  be 
consistent  to  our  peaceful  future  de- 
velopment in  America  or  will  It  be  in 
such  a  way  that  we  will  irretrievably, 
and  I  am  saying  that  that  is  the  issue. 
I  say  irretrievably  lost,  because  that  is 
the  issue. 


There  are  now  more  Latin  Ameri- 
cans than  there  are  Americans.  Our 
population  at  best  is  about  231  million. 
For  about  a  decade  or  a  decade  and  a 
half  the  population  in  Latin  America 
exceeds  by  far  that  number,  by  far. 
Those  masses  are  downtrodden  in  the 
main.  They  are  oppressed.  They  are 
living  in  abject  hunger  and  poverty. 
Either  we  are  identified  with  the  aspi- 
rations of  those  people  for  social  Jus- 
tice or  we  are  identified  as  we  are  now 
as  against  them. 

It  is  ironic  in  El  Salvador  we  have 
had  an  average  of  20,000  per  year  Sal- 
vadorans  killed.  I  mean  innocent  civil- 
ians, young  girls  12  years  old.  9  years 
old,  young  boys,  young  kids,  and  older 
people,  exterminated  by  the  right,  by 
the  left. 

We  had  an  archbishop  murdered. 
The  man  directly  responsible  for  that 
Just  recently  ran  for  election  that  we 
sponsored  and  is  now  taking  over  the 
power. 

What  is  our  policy?  Are  we  going  to 
continue  this  outworn  and  mistaken 
policy  of  mythology  nr  are  we  going  to 
be  realistic? 

But  the  irony  is  that  whether  those 
people  got  kiUed  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  they  all  got  killed  with  weapons 
made  in  America,  because  the  left,  the 
revolutionaries,  or  the  Conununists,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  most 
of  their  arms  have  come,  directly  and 
indirectly,  from  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, Cuba,  and  other  countries,  from 
the  armaments  that  we  left  in  haste 
and  pellmell  in  Vietnam. 

So  as  far  as  Salvadorans  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  being  killed  by  weap- 
ons made  in  America. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  jockeyed 
into  being  identified  with  these  op- 
pressive classes,  with  those  oligarches 
who  have  nothing  but  hatred  and  cru- 
elty and  disrespect  for  their  own,  if  we 
want  to  be  identified  with  them,  if  we 
want  to  sacrifice  our  American  soldiers 
to  trying  to  keep  that  in  power,  let  me 
tell  you  that  not  only  will  we  be  de- 
feated, but  who  says  that  we  will  not 
merit  defeat? 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  BOND  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patjian).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Rin>D)  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  agri- 
business, the  construction  industry  is 
the  largest  industry  in  our  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  home  construction 
industry  is  in  a  state  of  collapse  across 
our  land,  as  is  the  savings  and  loan 
and  like  lending  institution  business, 
which  have  provided  the  monetary 
sinew  to  make  housing  possible  for  our 
people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  America  it  is  every 
citizen's  dream  to  have  a  home  or 
house  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  in  America  can  a 
person  hope  to  make  that  dream  come 
true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  speaking  to 
our  great  President  Ronald  Reagan 
about  these  concerns,  I  would  discuss 
this  grave  problem  forthrightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  of  this  magnificent 
legislative  body  the  discussion  I  would 
have  with  our  President  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Mr.  President,  you  have  told  us  this 
Nation  is  facing  serious  economic  problems. 
We  know  this  is  true.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  auto  workers  have  been  laid  off  m 
Detroit.  About  half  the  copper  miners  in  my 
State  of  Arizona  will  be  out  of  work  next 
week.  All  across  this  Nation  home  construc- 
tion is  at  the  lowest  level  in  almost  20  years. 

You  have  told  us,  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ures you  have  instituted— tax  cuts— reduc- 
tions in  the  rate  of  increase  In  Federal 
spending— the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
costly  Federal  regulations— will  In  time 
produce  a  vigorous,  healthy  national  econo- 
my. 

As  one  who  has  supported  your  economic 
proposals  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  in  front  of  my  constituents 
at  home.  I  believe  what  you  say  is  true. 

But,  Mr.  President,  will  the  American 
people— will  the  American  political  system- 
grant  you  enough  time  to  make  your  predic- 
tions come  true? 

Unemployment  continues  to  rise.  Busi- 
nesses, small  and  large,  are  going  bankrupt. 
Every  savings  and  loan  institution  is  In  deep 
financial  trouble.  Millions  of  construction 
workers  are  out  of  a  job.  Building  materials 
suppliers  are  operating  at  half  speed  or  less. 
And  Mr.  President,  millions  of  American 
families  desparately  in  need  of  new  housing 
are  unable  to  acquire  that  new  housing  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates. 

The  remedy  my  colleagues  and  I  are  pro- 
posing, a  home  ownership  bond  bill.  H.R. 
4833,  has  a  number  of  cosponsors.  We  be- 
lieve. Mr.  President,  this  remedy  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  putting  the  carpenters, 
plumbers,  bricklayers,  shinglers,  painters, 
plasterers,  and  concrete  finishers  now  out  of 
work,  back  to  work. 

The  remedy  we  are  proposing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  we  believe,  make  it  possible  for 
those  Americans  who  now  cannot  buy  the 
housing  they  need,  because  of  the  high  in- 
terest rates,  to  acquire  that  housing. 

The  remedy  we  are  proposing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  go  a  long  way  toward  rescuing  the 
savings  and  loan  Institutions. 

It  Is  a  simple,  easy  to  understand  remedy, 
Mr.  President.  The  people  are  not  buying 
new  houses  because  interest  rates  of  16  or 
17  percent  have  priced  them  out  of  the 
market. 

The  savings  and  loans,  traditional  fln- 
ancers  of  new  home  construction,  cannot 
provide  the  mortgage  money  at  less  than  16 
or  17  percent  without  going  broke. 

No  money— no  market— no  building.  No 
employment  In  the  trades.  Very  little  em- 
ployment In  the  woods  or  the  factories  or 
the  mines. 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  if  mort- 
gage money  were  available  at  12  percent 
those  families  needing  new  housing  would 
buy.  The  can>enters,  plumbers,  painters, 
concrete  men.  and  plasterers  would  go  back 


to  work  to  provide  that  new  housing,  be- 
cause H.R.  4833  is  identified  solely  with  new 
housing. 

How  then  can  we  make  12-percent  mort- 
gage money  available? 

The  remedy  we  propose,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  reward  those  savers  who  will  lend  their 
money  to  the  financial  institutions  for  a  10- 
percent  return  with  a  tax  credit  amounting 
to  enough  to  give  the  saver  a  net  14-percent 
return  after  taxes. 

We  propose,  Mr.  President,  a  variable  rate 
of  tax  credit  so  the  rich  man  who  Is  In  the 
50-percent  bracket  gets  no  better  break 
than  does  the  Investor  In  the  30-percent  tax 
bracket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  tell  our 
President  this: 

We  believe  Investors  will  buy  these  bonds 
when  they  understand  they  have  a  locked  In 
return  of  14  percent  after  taxes  for  5  years. 

We  believe  the  Issuers  of  the  national 
home  ownership  bonds  will  have  enough 
new  mortgage  money  on  deposit  to  finance  a 
large  percentage  of  the  housing  we  need. 

The  savings  and  loans  have  assured  us 
they  will  be  able  to  operate  and  make  a 
profit  on  the  200  basis  point  spread  between 
10  percent  (which  they  pay  for  the  funds) 
and  the  12  percent  they  will  get  for  their 
funds. 

We  propose  the  authorization  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  these  bonds  be  terminated  in  3 
years. 

We  propose  the  life  of  the  bonds  be  limit- 
ed to  5  years.  At  the  end  of  that  5-year 
period  the  borrower  and  the  lender  will  re- 
negotiate the  loan. 

If  you  are  right  in  your  projections,  Mr. 
President— If  Interest  rates  will  have  re- 
turned to  a  reasonable  level  In  5  years— the 
borrower  and  the  lender  can  negotiate  a 
new  loan  at  a  rate  of  interest  acceptable  to 
both. 

Mr.  President,  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
each  $100,000  of  new  home  construction  will 
generate  at  least  $75,000  In  new  taxable 
Income- Income  In  the  hands  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plumbers,  painters,  and  plaster- 
ers who  are  now  out  of  work  and  on  relief. 

This  $75,000  of  new  Income  taxed  at  a  low 
predictable  20  percent  will  produce  $15,000 
of  new  tax  income  In  the  year  of  construc- 
tion—an amount  which  will  probably  be 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  tax  credit 
allowed  to  the  Investors  who  put  up  that 
$100,000. 

In  addition  to  this  initial  Increase  in  tax 
collection,  Mr.  President,  the  Interest  differ- 
ential will  generate  a  substantial  amount  of 
new  tax  income  for  the  Treasury. 

Now,  who  is  in  favor  of  this  proposal,  Mr. 
President?  All  of  the  carpenters,  plumbers, 
bricklayers,  painters,  plasterers,  concrete 
finishers  now  out  of  work  are  looking  to  this 
administration  to  do  something  to  help 
them  get  their  jobs  back. 

The  several  thousand  savings  and  loans 
and  thrift  Institutions  in  the  United  States 
who  are  In  deep  financial  trouble  are  look- 
ing to  this  administration  to  help  them 
climb  back  on  the  road  toward  solvency  and 
profit. 

The  more  than  1  million  American  fami- 
lies who  cannot  now  afford  the  housing 
they  need  are  looking  to  this  administration 
to  help  them  satisfy  their  aspirations. 

Now,  who  Is  opposed  to  these  remedies, 
Mr.  President? 

The  commercial  bankers  object  to  this 
program  because  they  say  it  amounts  to 
credit  allocation.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
committed  to  borrowing  funds  at  10  percent 
and  lending  them  out  at  12  percent. 


Many  of  these  commercial  bankers,  Mr. 
President,  believe  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
done  too  much  to  encourage  the  American 
people  to  own  their  own  homes.  They  call  it 
a  subsidy  because  homeowners  are  permit- 
ted to  deduct  the  cost  of  the  Interest  on 
their  mortgages  from  their  Income  taxes. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  you  have  effectively 
employed  the  principles  of  tax  Incentive  as 
applied  to  the  business  conununlty  of  this 
Nation.  Should  we  not  now  employ  tax  In- 
centives to  put  the  construction  trades  back 
to  work? 

In  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proposed 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  This 
was  a  simple  bill.  It  permitted  the  working 
man  to  capitalize  his  future  earnings  and  to 
acquire  the  housing  he  desired. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  FHA  anyone 
could  acquire  a  home  if  he  had  5C  percent  to 
pay  down  and  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  in 
3  years.  And  prior  to  the  FHA,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  were  a  nation  of  renters,  not  of 
homeowners. 

As  a  result  of  the  FHA  we  are  now  a 
nation  of  homeowners. 

Homeownershlp,  Mr.  President,  is  a  part 
of  the  American  dream.  It  helps  to  stabilize 
society.  It  helps  to  maintain  families. 

Your  programs,  Mr.  President,  have  pro- 
vided Incentive  for  savings  In  the  liberalized 
Individual  retirement  account  laws  and  the 
Keogh  plan  laws. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  any  time 
the  Government  lets  a  citizen  keep  any  part 
of  his  earnings  it  is  costing  the  Government 
in  taxes. 

I  do  not  think  you  believe  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  it.  The  money  Ameri- 
cans earn  does  not  ipso  facto  become  the 
property  of  the  Federal  tax  collector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  our  Presi- 
dent whether  anyone  suffers  if  the 
homeowner  can  deduct  the  amount  of 
his  interest  expense  from  his  tax  li- 
ability? The  receiver  of  that  interest 
payment  must  pay  taxes  on  what  he 
receives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  continue  with 
this: 

Is  It  wrong.  Mr.  President,  to  let  the  saver 
and  the  worker  acquire  a  home  of  his  own? 
Would  it  better  serve  the  Nations  Interest 
to  have  that  money  go  Into  the  hands  of 
commercial  bankers— become  a  part  of  the 
credit  pool  to  be  claimed  by  spenders  In 
Government— by  the  great  multi-national 
business  corporations? 

What  Is  the  tradeoff  Involved  in  this 
measure?  The  Treasury  gives  up  a  modest 
amount  In  tax  credits  and  Immediately  re- 
ceives far  more  in  taxes  on  newly  created 
taxable  Income. 

This  would  not  be  so  If  all  of  the  unem- 
ployed carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
painters,  cement  finishers,  and  plasterers 
could  find  work  in  other  fields  at  satisfac- 
tory wages.  But  they  cannot. 

Mr.  President,  America  needs  housbig. 
Millions  of  our  people  live  In  substandard 
housing.  And  while  the  rate  of  growth  and 
demand  of  new  housing  may  not  be  as  great 
In  the  next  10  years  as  it  has  been  In  the 
past,  the  Immediate  demand  is  for  at  least  a 
million  new  housing  units  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  economy  were  sound 
and  growing— if  the  unemployment  rate 
were  down  to  4  or  5  percent— we  could  fold 
our  hands  in  our  laps  and  do  nothing.  But 
that  Is  not  the  case. 
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The  American  people  are  looking  to  this 
administration— lookln*  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  action— to  do  something- 
something  which  will  start  moving  the 
country  ahead  again. 

Our  remedy,  Mr.  President.  Is  temporary. 
If.  as  I  believe  and  you  believe.  Interest 
rates  will  come  down  as  you  continue  to  win 
your  battle  against  Inflation,  the  program 
we  propose  may  not  be  needed  even  3  years 
from  now.  But  today  something  must  be 
done. 

Something  must  be  done  to  restore  the 
people's  confidence  In  our  economy  and  In 
the  competence  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  implore  you  to  carefully 
consider  the  remedy  we  have  proposed. 
Under  the  limited  terms  in  the  legislation 
there  will  be  no  direct  tax  loss  to  the  Feder- 
al TreasJiry.  Under  the  limited  terms  we 
have  proposed  the  remedy  will  only  extend 
for  a  maximum  of  8  years  and  then  only  if  3 
years  from  today  the  interest  rates  are  still 
at  15  or  16  percent. 

You.  Mr.  President,  have  done  a  remark- 
ably admirable  thing  In  providing  tax  relief 
for  the  American  business  community. 

If  It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  future  to 
permit  rapid  writeoffs.  Investment  tax  cred- 
iU  and  other  Incentives  to  the  business  com- 
munity, is  it  not  also  in  our  future  Interest 
to  act  now  to  put  the  construction  workers 
back  on  the  Job— to  permit  American  fami- 
lies to  acquire  adequate  new  housing? 

We  do  not  ask  any  Federal  guarantee  for 
the  homeownershlp  bonds.  We  do  not  ask 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  to  appropriate  $3. 
or  $5.  or  $10.  or  $15  billion  to  finance  hous- 
ing, as  has  been  proposed  elsewhere. 

All  we  ask  Is  a  small  amount  of  tax  for- 
giveness to  the  Investor  who  is  willing  to  put 
his  money  Into  homeownershlp  bonds  at  10 
percent,  with  the  assurance  he  will  have  14 
percent  after  tax  return. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Interest  rates  come 
down  this  program  will  self-destruct.  And  if 
millions  of  American  workers  go  back  to 
work— and  if  the  lending  Institutions  which 
have  traditionally  financed  new  housing 
move  from  a  loss  to  a  profit— this  program 
would  no  longer  be  needed  or  employed. 

You.  Mr.  President,  do  not  have  the  au- 
tbority  to  order  the  interest  rates  lowered— 
but  you  do  have  the  authority  to  advance  a 
program  which  will.  In  effect,  lower  the 
rates  of  interest  on  new  housing. 

Such  a  move.  Mr.  President,  would  have  a 
dramatically  beneficial  effect  on  the  em- 
ployment rate.  Such  a  move.  Mr.  President, 
would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  at  least  a 
million  American  families  who  are  now  pes- 
simistic about  their  future. 

Such  a  move.  Mr.  President,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  this  administration  has  the  will  and 
the  understanding  to  adopt  a  temporary 
measure  which  will  improve  the  present  sit- 
uation for  millions  of  Americans. 

Who  else  will  benefit.  Mr.  President, 
beyond  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumb- 
ers, painters,  plasterers,  and  cement  finish- 
ers who  will  go  back  to  work? 

Who  else  will  be  benefited  beyond  the  mil- 
lion American  families  who  desperately 
desire  new  housing? 

Why  the  answer.  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
every  segment  of  the  American  economy 
will  benefit. 

The  automobile  Industry  will  have  new 
customers.  The  carpetmakers— the  furniture 
buUders— the  manufacturers  of  home  appli- 
ances—the real  estate— the  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

Subsidy.  Mr.  President,  is  repugnant  to  all 
true  conservatives.  But  this  Is  not  a  subsidy. 


This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  program  of  sensi- 
ble employment  of  a  tax  Incentive.  In  this 
case  a  tax  Incentive  which  will  result  in  a 
greater  net  tax  collection  by  the  Treasury. 
A  tax  incentive,  Mr.  President,  which'  will 
take  people  off  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed 
and  put  them  back  to  work  providing  a 
needed  product. 

A  tax  Incentive,  Mr.  President,  which  will 
reinforce  our  faith  In  the  American  dream. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what,  i  would 
tell  our  great  President  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  recommen- 
dation I  give  to  you.  to  our  colleagues, 
and  to  the  administration  on  how  to 
improve  the  sad  state  of  our  construc- 
tion industry. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
CORRECT  INEQUITIES  IN  BEN- 
EFITS  FOR  BLINDED  VETER- 
ANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  would  correct  some  major 
inequities  in  title  38.  section  314  that 
treat  blinded  veterans  unfairly. 

First,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  classify  totally  blinded  vet- 
erans without  light  perception  under 
subsection  n  of  the  current  schedule 
instead  of  subsection  m  where  they 
are  now  rated.  This  would  equalize 
benefits  for  totaUy  blinded  veterans 
without  light  perception  with  those 
who  have  suffered  the  enucleation  of 
the  eyes  or  deformity  or  scarring. 

In  the  case  of  the  loss  of  extreme- 
ties,  the  code  already  provides  not 
only  for  the  "loss  of"  the  extremetles 
but  also  for  the  "loss  of  use  of"  the  ex- 
tremetles. I  believe  the  same  standard 
should  apply  to  those  veterans  who 
have  lost  their  vision.  A  totally  blinded 
veteran  without  light  perception  has 
suffered  the  total  "loss  of  use  of"  his 
eyes  and,  therefore,  he  should  be  rated 
the  same  as  someone  who  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  of  his  eyes.  Medi- 
cal experts  also  can  attest  to  the  more 
severe  nature  of  blindness  without 
light  perception.  Light  perception  is 
an  important  aspect  of  balance,  and 
the  loss  of  light  perception  can  make 
blindness  a  more  debilitating  condi- 
tion. 

Additionally.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  amend  the  schedule 
to  provide  additional  compensation  for 
blinded  veterans  who  also  have  in- 
curred losses  in  hearing  or  suffered 
loss  of  extremities,  E}ven  a  minor  hear- 
ing loss  in  a  blinded  veteran  is  a  great- 
er hardship  than  if  that  hearing  loss 
affected  someone  who  was  not  blinded. 
Currently,  hearing  losses  are  evaluat- 
ed by  the  VA  as  if  they  occurred  In 
someone  who  was  not  blind. 

In  the  case  of  a  blinded  veteran  who 
has  lost  an  extremity,  he  has  essential- 


ly lost  contact  with  the  world  around 
him.  The  loss  of  a  tactile  sense  in 
someone  who  is  blind  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion and  should  be  Judged  so  by  the 
VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  bills  are 
cost-effective  measures.  Neither  would 
exceed  $1  million  each— a  modest 
amount  considering  the  group  that 
would  be  helped. 

Both  bills  would  make  minor 
changes  to  the  schedule  and  impact  on 
an  estimated  1,000-plus  veterans— serv- 
ice-connected veterans  who  incurred 
their  disabilities  in  defense  of  their 
Nation. 

I  do  not  need  to  stress  the  great 
sense  of  commitment  this  Nation  has 
to  its  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans. Our  veterans  served  their  country 
when  they  were  most  needed.  And  we 
should  never  forget  the  great  sacrifice 
they  have  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  two 
provisions  which  I  have  cited  today 
that  impact  harshly  on  blinded  veter- 
ans are  simple  oversights  in  the  cur- 
rent schedule.  They  were  not  institut- 
ed to  treat  blinded  veterans  unfairly, 
but  their  effect  is  the  same. 

In  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
given  of  themselves  in  service  to  our 
Nation.  I  would  ask  for  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Apnl  22,  1982 
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NEGOTIATIONS  CONTINUE  ON 
BUDGET  COMPROMISE 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  use  the  entire  60  minutes  today, 
but  I  do  want  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  talk  about  the  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  as  negotiations  go  on  this 
very  afternoon  to  try  to  develop  a 
budget  compromise. 

The  situation  is  simple.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  offered  his 
budget  several  months  ago.  Almost  ev- 
eryone had  Improvements.  Prom  their 
standpoint,  liberals  wanted  more  social 
spending,  conservatives  wanted  less 
social  spending,  liberals  wanted  higher 
taxes,  conservatives  wanted  a  smaller 
deficit.  But  it  was  a  budget.  Whatever 
one  may  say  about  the  President's 
first  efforts,  they  were  In  writing,  they 
were  clear,  they  were  through,  and 
they  represented  his  best  first  effort 
as  he  and  his  staff  saw  it  at  that  time. 
They  were  a  starting  point. 

Now,  several  months  later,  several 
months  during  which  interest  rates 
have  remained  high,  during  which  eco- 
nomic anxiety  has  increased,  during 
which  the  people  of  America  have 
worried,  we  are  at  an  impasse— an  im- 
passe we  have  been  at  alinost  from  the 
day  the  President  offered  his  budget. 


The  major  cause  of  that  impasse  is 
in  this  body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  liberal  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  this  body  has  refused  to 
produce  any  alternative  budget.  They 
have  produced  criticisms,  they  have 
produced  counterattacks,  they  have 
produced  comments;  but  they  have 
not  shown  how  they  would  solve  the 
fundamental  problems. 

For  the  last  3  weeks,  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  has  been  meeting  with  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  with  the  help  and  as- 
sistance of  the  White  House  team. 
That  effort,  going  on  day  after  day.  In 
negotiating  sessions  seeking  to  find  an 
answer  that  will  bring  down  the 
budget  deficit,  that  will  bring  down  in- 
terest rates,  that  will  create  new  jobs, 
that  will  restart  the  housing  and  auto- 
mobile industries— that  effort  is  still 
going  on. 

But  today,  thanks  to  the  Speaker's 
comments  yesterday,  the  effort  is  a 
little  more  doubtful,  the  chance  of 
success  is  a  little  weaker.  Frankly.  In 
an  election  year,  it  is  tempting  for  all 
of  us  to  be  partisan.  It  Is  tempting  for 
everyone  to  seek  advantage  for  their 
party.  But  the  fact  Is  that,  while  we 
talk  in  Washington,  people  are  laid  off 
across  the  country.  While  we  talk  In 
Washington,  high  Interest  rates  crip- 
ple housing  and  automobiles.  While 
we  talk  In  Washington,  small  business- 
es are  forced  Into  bankruptcy. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  America 
will  decide  that  their  Congressmen 
and  their  Senators  should  join  in  an 
effort  to  seek  a  compromise.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  nationwide  out- 
pouring of  telegrams  and  letters  and 
phone  calls,  denuuidlng  that  both  par- 
ties join  in  an  effort  to  seek  compro- 
mise. 

Surely,  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
jobs,  the  hopes  of  the  American 
people  are  too  important  for  petty 
partisan  advantage.  The  current  ma- 
neuvering is  beneath  the  dignity  of  all 
of  us,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
free  people.  What  we  need  is  to  get 
the  options  out  in  the  open.  We  need 
either  in  the  next  2  days  to  see  a  true 
compromise  or.  as  a  legitimate  alterna- 
tive, we  need  to  see  a  Democratic 
budget.  We  need  to  see  a  negotiating 
document  which  says,  "Here  is  how  we 
would  raise  taxes,  here  is  how  we 
would  spend  money,  this  is  what  we 
would  do  differently  than  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  economy  of  this  country  is  too 
vital  for  mere  partisan  maneuvering. 
It  Is  legitimate  to  disagree  about  tax 
rates,  it  is  legitimate  to  disagree  about 
spending  on  social  programs,  it  is  le- 
gitimate to  disagree  on  the  size  of  the 
defense  budget.  But  it  hurts  all  of  us 
when  one  side,  the  side  which  controls 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Democratic  Party,  hides  behind  a 
cover  of  no  figures,  no  documents,  no 


budget,  and  simply  nitplcks  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

Hopefully,  this  compromise  effort 
will  yield  results  in  the  next  2  days. 
However.  If  we  return  next  week  and 
there  are  no  results,  there  Is  no  com- 
promise, then  I  think  it  Is  urgent  in 
the  name  of  saving  jobs  and  In  the 
name  of  selling  cars  and  selling 
houses.  In  the  name  of  revitalizing  the 
American  economy  and  bringing  down 
interest  rates,  it  is  vital  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  bring  their 
budget  out  In  the  open  so  that  the 
American  people  can  then  choose,  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
of  rebuilding  the  American  economy. 


APRIL  24— DAY  OP  MOURNING 
FOR  ARMENIANS  THE  WORLD 
OVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Mr.  (Derwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  probably  no  American  ftunily 
of  Armenian  origin  which  did  not  have 
at  least  one  member  who  died  In  the 
massacre  of  Armenians  by  the  Otto- 
man Turkish  Government.  About  IV^ 
million  people  out  of  approximately  3 
million  Armenians  were  murdered  In 
the  first  genocide  of  this  century. 

April  24  is  a  day  of  mourning  for  Ar- 
menians the  world  over.  This  date 
marks  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  sys- 
tematic effort  by  Ottoman  Turks  to 
exterminate  the  Armenian  Christian 
community  within  their  country.  In 
1915,  Armenian  intellectuals  and  com- 
munity leaders  in  Turkey  were  mur- 
dered. Over  the  next  several  years,  the 
entire  Armenian  population  In  eastern 
Turkey  were  deported  or  killed  In  an 
attempt  to  obliterate  the  people,  the 
religion,  and  the  culture  of  Armenia. 
Nevertheless,  enough  Armenians  sur- 
vived to  establish,  after  World  War  I,  a 
Republic  of  Armenia.  Unfortunately, 
this  small  and  weakened  State  fell 
only  2  years  later  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Those  Armenians  now  are  subjects  of 
the  Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. Thus,  Armenia  is  one  of  the  na- 
tions held  in  bondage  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  should  recognize  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Armenian  people 
throughout  the  world  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  human  rights  and  the  ter- 
rible price  they  have  paid  In  pursuit  of 
these  principles.  Despite  the  horrors 
Inflicted  upon  them,  the  spirit  of  the 
Armenian  people  lives  on.  The  Arme- 
nian people  have  demonstrated, 
throughout  history,  their  fortitude, 
stamina,  and  tenacity  In  maintaining 
their  unique  church,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage. The  exlsitence  today  of  the  Ar- 
menian spirit  is  the  foundation,  that 
wiU  lead  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
a  free  Armenian  nation. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  Ar- 
menian Americans  continue  as  they 


have,  to  maintain  the  Armenian  cul- 
ture and  church  here  in  the  United 
States.  Our  country  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  many  contributions 
the  Armenian  immigrants  who  came 
to  the  United  States  after  the  trage- 
dies inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Tiu-k- 
ish  authorities. 

To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Armenian  origin,  I  ex- 
press my  ongoing  feelings  for  the 
great  loss  they  have  suffered  as  a 
people,  and  I  pay  homage  to  those 
whom  they  lost.* 


SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES DISPOSAL  ACT  OF 
1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  IOWA  (Mr.  Bedell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Findlet,  Daschle, 
Hagedorn.  Roberts  of  Kansas.  Glicx- 
MAN.  English,  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Volkmer,  and  Sten- 
holm,  legislation  entitled  the  "Surplus 
Agricultural  Commodities  Disposal 
Act  of  1982."  This  measure,  if  adopted, 
would  allow  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  dispose  of  its  excessive 
supplies  of  surplus  stocks  at  a  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  to  the  Government 
without  displacing  current  market 
demand  for  these  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  bUl  would  also  send  a 
strong  signal  of  support  to  the  young 
alcohol  fuels  Industry. 

Our  proposal  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of  exces- 
sive supplies  of  government-owned 
commodities  by  contracting  with  fuel 
alcohol  producers  to  process  these 
commodities  into  alcohol  and  agricul- 
tural byproducts.  The  alcohol  thus  ob- 
tained would  be  used  solely  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  transporta- 
tion or  Industrial  fuel.  This  restriction 
is  important  to  assure  that  the  alcohol 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  private  al- 
cohol market  or  that  the  processed 
commodities  do  not  displace  private 
stocks  currently  being  made  into  alco- 
hol. 

The  merits  of  such  a  proposal  are 
obvious.  First,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  now 
costs  the  Government  at  least  $1.72  In 
interest,  storage,  transportation  and 
handling  charges  just  to  hold  the  sur- 
plus grain  for  2  years.  And  this  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  losses  asso- 
ciated with  the  deteriortation  in  the 
quality  of  the  grain  stocks,  nor  does 
the  estimate  include  the  impact  of  the 
Government-owned  stocks  in  depress- 
ing the  price  of  commodities  held  by 
commerical  firms  and  farmers. 

Second,  processing  the  commodities 
Into  alcohol  and  earmarking  that  alco- 
hol solely  for  government  use  assures 
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that  the  stocks  are  removed  from  the 
market  forever  and  transformed  Into  a 
very  usable  commodity— liquid  fuel. 
Furthermore.  this  effort  would 
expand  the  market  for  alcohol  fuel  by 
requiring  the  Government  to  use  all  of 
the  alcohol  for  its  own  energy  needs. 
The  Government  uses  only  a  limited 
amount  of  alcohol  at  this  time. 

Under  the  manner  in  which  we  view 
our  proposal  working,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  contract  with  alco- 
hol processors  possessing  idle  produc- 
tion capacity  to  convert  the  commod- 
ities to  alcohol  and  agricultural  by- 
products in  return  for  an  established 
fee  or  a  share  of  the  byproducts.  All  of 
the  alcohol  would  be  returned  to  the 
Government  for  its  own  use  as  a  trans- 
portation or  industrial  fuel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  privately  held 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  at 
near  record  levels,  and  with  Govern- 
ment-owned stocks  of  com  increasing 
by  nearly  2  million  bushels  per  week, 
it  is  critical  that  we  develop  this  Im- 
portant new  outlet  for  Government 
surplus  grain.  The  outlook  for  our  ag- 
ricultural economy  has  rarely  been 
bleaker  than  it  is  today— parity  and 
farm  income  are  at  Depression-era 
levels,  grain  export  demand  has  stag- 
nated, insufficient  storage  capacity 
and  the  likelihood  of  good  crops  again 
this  year  offer  the  prospect  of  lower 
prices  and  storage  congestion  this 
fall— and  this  proposal  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  reduce  our  surplus  at  an 
actual  savings  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  the  prompt 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  and 
we  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  offer 
it  their  full  support. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6142 
A  bill  to  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  dispose  of  government-owned 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surplus  Agricultur- 
al Commodities  Disposal  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"Sac.  423.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  in  order  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  excessive  stocks  of  commod- 
ities through  the  price  support  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  con- 
tract, to  the  extent  feasible,  under  terms 
and  conditions  established  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  processing  of  its  accumulated  stocks 
of  commodities  into  liquid  fuels  and  agricul- 
tural commodity  byproducts.  Such  liquid 
fuels  shall  be  made  available  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
transportation  and  industrial  fuel. 

(b)  In  determining  the  feasibility  of  con- 
tracting for  the  processing  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  commodities 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  nature  of  the  commodities,  the 
8u:qulsition.  transportation,  handling,  stor- 
age, interest,  and  other  costs  associated  with 
acquiring  and  maintaining  such  stocks,  in- 
cluding the  effect  of  such  stocks  In  depress- 


ing agricultural  commodity  prices,  as  well  as 
the  value  and  utility  of  such  stocks  when 
processed  into  liquid  fuels  and  agricultural 
byproducts. 

(c)  Within  120  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  sectioh.  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding any  recommendation.''  for  legislative 
changes  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  authority  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion.* 


MEIMAN  PROCLAMATION 
STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Boulder.  Colo.,  has  never  hesitated 
to  address  Important  issues  beyond  its 
iKjrders.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition, 
the  Boulder  City  Council  proclaimed 
April  4.  1982,  as  "Prof.  Nohim  Meiman 
Day."  to  both  honor  and  help  this 
Soviet  human  rights  activist. 

With  the  fine  cooperation  of  the 
Boulder  Conservative  Synagogue,  the 
Boulder  Council  of  Churches  and  Syn- 
agogues, and  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Jewish  Affairs,  the  day  was  a 
great  success.  A  letterwriting  cam- 
paign was  organized,  and  sermons  ad- 
dressing the  plight  of  Professor 
Meiman  were  given  in  places  of  wor- 
ship throughout  the  city. 

Nohim  Meiman.  a  leading  mathema- 
tician, has  sought  an  exit  visa  from 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1974.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  denied  him  his 
right  to  emigrate  on  the  grounds  that 
he  possesses  state  secrets.  This  allega- 
tion is  false— it  is  a  shallow  pretext  for 
holding  at  bay  a  man  who  has  been 
tireless  in  his  efforts  to  broaden  aca- 
demic freedom  and  human  rights  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  city  of  Boulder  is  privileged  to 
have  as  residents  Professor  Meiman 's 
daughter.  Olga  Plam.  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Misha  Plam.  It  is  therefore  espe- 
cially fitting  that  Boulder  act  on 
Nohim  Meiman's  behalf,  and  in  doing 
so.  add  Its  voice  to  the  worldwide  call 
for  human  rights  In  all  nations. 

I  am  submitting  the  text  of  the  city 
council's  proclamation  for  printing  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Proclamatioit:  Paor.  Nohim  Meiman  Day 

Whereas,  Nohim  Meiman  has  repeatedly 
petitioned  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  the  right  to  emigrate  and  has  repeatedly 
been  refused  this  basic  human  freedom;  and 

Whereas.  Professor  Meiman  is  an  eminent 
mathematical  physicist  and,  together  with 
his  friend  Andrei  Sakharov.  Is  an  active 
human  rights  advocate  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Committee;  and 

Whereas,  we  understand  that  recently 
Soviet  authorities  Intensified  their  harass- 
ment of  Professor  Meiman,  subjecting  him 
to  prolonged  Interrogation  and  threatening 
that  he  would  never  leave  Russia;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  Pro- 
fessor Meiman  may  be  arrested  and  that. 


because  he  is  71  and  in  poor  health,  the  Iso- 
lation and  uncertain  future  he  faces  could 
further  Jeopardize  his  health;  and 

Whereas.  Professor  Meiman's  daughter 
and  son-in-law.  Olga  and  Mikhail  Plam.  are 
residents  of  the  City  of  Boulder;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  City  of  Boul- 
der, in  accordance  with  international  agree- 
ments on  human  rights,  support  the  right 
of  free  emigration  from  the  Soviet  tJnion 
and  all  other  nations,  and  abhor  the  viola- 
tion of  such  rights; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Ruth  A.  Correll,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boulder.  Boulder.  Colorado, 
do  hereby  proclaim  April  4.  1982.  as  "Prof. 
Nohim  Meiman  Day "  In  the  City  of  Boul- 
der, and  urge  all  citizens  to  join  with  the 
Commission  on  International  Jewish  Af- 
fairs, the  Boulder  Council  of  Churches  and 
Synagogues,  the  Boulder  Conservative  Syn- 
agogue, and  others.  In  the  international  aca- 
demic effort  to  secure  Nohim  Meiman's 
freedom  to  emigrate  so  that  he  can  joins  his 
family.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Nkal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  noti- 
fying the  House  today  of  a  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  proposal  to  au- 
thorize a  credit  of  $13,086,000  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  for  the  pur- 
chase in  the  United  States  of  radioiso- 
tope and  pharmaceutical  equipment 
and  services  for  a  new  nuclear  reactor 
facility  to  produce  medical  isotopes. 

The  credit  would  enable  the  Indone- 
sian Government  to  buy  the  equip- 
ment and  services  valued  at 
$17.448,0(X)  from  the  General  Atomic 
Co.  of  San  Diego.  Calif.  German  firms 
were  awarded  the  bulk  of  contracts  for 
the  basic  research  reactor. 

The  General  Atomic  Co.  would  pro- 
vide a  laboratory  facility  for  the  re- 
search project,  being  built  near  Jakar- 
ta, which  is  expected  to  produce  80 
percent  of  Indonesia's  medical  Isotopes 
and  to  provide  basic  research  and 
proof  testing  of  fuel  for  power  reac- 
tors. 

This  Eximbank  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subconunittee  on 
International  Trade,  Investment  and 
Monetary  Policy.  Under  section 
2(b)(3)(iii)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  the  Exim- 
bank must  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  guarantees  involving 
the  export  of  nuclear  technology  or 
equipment.  Unless  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
full  Eximbank  notification,  which  in- 
cludes details  of  the  proposed  Indone- 
sian transaction  and  the  terms  of  the 
financing  arrangement.  I  would  wel- 
come any  comments  or  questions  my 
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colleagues  might  have  regarding  this 
proposed  loan. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank 
or  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18.  1982. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
House  Banking  Committee,  U.S.  House 
of     Representatives,     Raybum     House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(b)(3)<lil)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  194S.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely. 

Nancy  S.  Pioman. 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 
Enclosure. 

Export-Import  Bank 
op  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  17,  1982. 
The  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives, 
The  Speaker's  Room, 
U.S.  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3Kill)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  ("ROI"). 
A.  description  or  transaction 
1.  Purpose 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  a 
Credit  of  $13,086,000  to  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia to  facilitate  the  purchase  in  the 
United  States  of  radio-isotope  and  pharma- 
ceutical production  equipment  and  techni- 
cal services  for  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory 
near  Jakarta.  Indonesia  for  use  by  BATAN, 
the  national  atomic  energy  agency  of  the 
ROI.  The  ROI  has  selected  the  General 
Atomic  Company  of  San  Diego,  California, 
to  provide  the  goods  and  services.  The  total 
U.S.  export  value  of  this  sale  is  $17,448,000. 
A  portion  of  this  transaction  was  included 
in  a  preliminary  commitment  issued  previ- 
ously for  potential  U.S.  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  for  the  project.  The  Germans 


were  awarded  the  bulk  of  the  procurement 
for  the  basic  research  reactor,  the  scope  of 
which  Included  the  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tory equipment  and  services  which  are  to  be 
financed  by  Eximbank. 

2.  Identity  of  the  Parties 

The  ROI  will  be  the  borrower  and  will 
issue  an  unconditional  full  faith  and  credit 
obligation  to  repay  the  Eximbank  Credit. 
The  Indonesian  National  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (BATAN)  will  be  the  user  of  the 
equipment  and  service. 

3.  Executive  Branch  Approval 

Eximbank  requested  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  views  of  the  Executive 
Branch  on  the  proposed  transaction.  The 
State  E>epartment  has  advised  Eximbank 
that  the  Executive  Branch  has  no  objection 
to  our  proceeding  with  this  transaction. 
4.  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Services 

The  goods  and  services  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  SUtes  will  relate  to  a  re- 
search reactor  being  built  by  BATAN  near 
Jakarta  which  is  expected  to  produce  80% 
of  the  Indonesian  national  demand  for  med- 
ical Isotopes.  The  reactor  will  also  be  used 
for  basic  research  and  proof-testing  of  fuel 
for  power  reactors.  The  General  Atomic 
Company  received  the  order  for  the  associ- 
ated laboratory  facility  which  will  be  used 
to  produce  radio-pharmaceuticals  as  well  as 
radio-Isotopes  for  industrial  applications. 
The  scor>e  of  supply  for  this  work  will  In- 
clude preliminary  facility  design,  design  and 
supply  of  equipment,  process  specifications, 
training  and  transfer  of  technology. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OP  FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

In  August.  1980.  Eximbank  Issued  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  offering  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  a  research  reactor  and  related 
equipment  and  services.  The  preliminary 
commitment  was  issued  on  terms  considered 
necessary  to  meet  officially  supported  for- 
eign competition.  While  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
search reactor  was  awarded  to  the  Germans, 
a  portion  of  the  original  project  was  award- 
ed to  General  Atomic.  Eximbank  will  fi- 
nance the  $9,448,000  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction  covered  by  its  preliminary 
commitment  on  the  terms  provided  therein 
but  will  finance  the  remainder  under  Exlm- 
bank's  current  terms  resulting  In  the  blend- 
ed financing  charges  described  in  paragraph 
2(a)  below. 
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The  procurement  of  the  goods  and  the 
performance  of  the  services  will  provide 
more  than  84  man-years  of  employment  for 
General  Atomlc's  employees  and  its  suppli- 
ers. Financing  for  the  export  of  the  services 
will  provide  employment  In  a  sector  where 
there  are  limited  employment  opportunities 
in  the  United  States  inasmuch  as  very  few 
new  nuclear  reactors  are  being  built  here. 
Also,  the  financing  permits  General  Atomic 
to  keep  its  employees  involved  in  a  very  im- 
portant technological  area  so  that  they  may 
maintain  their  skills  and  expertise. 
2.  The  Financing  Plan 

The  total  cost  of  the  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  be  exported  from  the  United  States 
for  the  project  Is  estimated  to  be 
$17,448,000.  which  will  be  financed  as  fol- 
lows: 
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(a)  Eximbank  charges.— The  Elxlmbank 
Oedlt  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  10.25 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually. 
There  will  be  a  commitment  fee  of  0.5  per- 
cent per  annum  charged  on  the  undisbursed 
portion  of  the  Eximbank  Credit  and  a  credit 
application  fee  of  .92  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  Eximbank  Credit.  In  addition,  the 
Supplier  Financing  to  be  provided  by  Gener- 
al Atomic  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
10.25  percent  per  annum. 

(b)  Repayment  tenni.— Indebtedness  in- 
curred by  the  ROI  under  the  Supplier  Fi- 
nancing and  the  Eximbank  Credit  will  be 
repaid  In  twenty  equal  semiannual  install- 
ments of  principal  beginning  April  1.  1986. 
This  date  is  six  months  after  the  estimated 
completion  date  of  the  facility.  The  Suppli- 
er Financing  will  be  repaid  from  the  earlier 
Installments  and  Eximbank  will  be  repaid 
from  the  later  Installments. 

Attached  Is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 
Attachment. 
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fximdanA  ezporune  in  tfte  Republic  of 
Indonesia  as  of  February  28,  1982 

Thoutandt 

Direct  loans 404.843 

Financial  guarantees 35,000 

Bank  guarantees  and  other — „. ..  200 

Insurance —         7.908 

Medium  term (1.731) 

Short  term (6,177) 

Total  exposure 447.951 

RXPATicxirr  Kxrasmici 
Payment  of  principal.   Interest  and  fees 
due  on  Exlmbank  loans  to  Indonesian  bor- 
rowers have  usually  been  prompt.* 


HISTORY  OP  PRESS  BIAS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tiie  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
centuries  the  American  system  of  de- 
mocracy has  been  based  on  the  pub- 
lic's access  to  knowledge  from  which 
intelligent  decisions  can  be  formed. 
This  knowledge  usually  comes  from 
our  well-established  and  very  ad- 
vanced media,  the  oldest  portion  of 
which  Is  the  press.  In  fact,  the  role  of 
the  press  is  so  widely  acknowledged 
that  it  is  referred  to  as  the  fourth 
branch  of  Government,  and  Its  actions 
are  protected  by  the  first  amendment 
to  our  Constitution.  Too  often,  howev- 
er the  press  forgets  that  with  such 
rights  go  responsibilities. 

In  the  last  century  there  have  been 
numerous  examples  of  where  press  ac- 
tions have  only  served  to  undermine 
American  credibility  and  self-esteem. 
Blatant  fabrications  and  misrepresen- 
tations have  served  their  ideas  of  how 
things  should  be.  Pacts  become  twisted 
and  biased  In  ways  which  restrict 
Americans  from  making  up  their  own 
minds.  Editorials  are  presented  as  fact. 
This  is  Just  as  brazen  an  example  of 
the  misuse  of  power  as  a  President 
covering  up  a  break-in. 

On  April  2,  1982,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  American  Mining 
Convention  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  One  of 
the  guest  speakers  was  Jeffrey  St. 
John,  a  Mutual  Radio  Network  news 
commentator,  columnist,  and  author 


of  several  published  works  on  domestic 
and  international  affairs.  Currently 
Mr.  St.  John  is  the  president  of  the 
Private  Sector  Institute,  a  Washing- 
ton-based communications  foundation. 
As  a  correspondent  covering  Latin 
America  since  1959,  he  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  through  the  area 
on  numerous  occasions. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Jeffrey 
St.  John  has  been  able  to  witness  the 
actions  of  the  American  press  in  the 
field.  The  address  he  gave  at  the 
Mining  Convention  is  an  excellent  his- 
tory of  his  observations  in  this  area.  I 
recommend  It  to  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows; 
SuRviv/u.  IS  Faukhood  Dtrctkd  ir  Timk: 

Ckntral  Amksica— a  Cask  STtmr  »  News 

MZDIA  DiSTORTIOK 

(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

In  January  1916  the  Mexican  revolution- 
ary. Pancho  Villa,  murdered  in  cold  blood 
seventeen  mining  engineers.  Villa's  vicious 
act  was  intended  to  provoke  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  into  an  act  of  military 
intervention  in  the  Mexican  Revolution, 
which  had  exploded  In  1910.' 

Villa  was  disappointed  when  President 
Wilson  did  not  order  military  intervention 
because  of  the  brutal  murder  of  those  sev- 
enteen mining  engineers.  So  two  months 
later,  in  March  1916.  Villa  crossed  over  into 
what  was  still  the  New  Mexico  Territory, 
raided  Columbus.  New  Mexico,  burned  the 
small  town  and  murdered  sixteen  U.S.  citi- 
zens. A  month  later.  President  Wilson  or- 
dered 6.000  U.S.  Army  troops  to  Mexico 
commanded  by  General  John  "Blackjack" 
Pershing.  Pershing  failed  to  capture  and 
punish  Villa  and  the  grrowlng  prospect  of 
U.S.  Involvement  In  World  War  I  forced 
President  Wilson  to  withdraw  UJ8.  troops 
from  Mexico.' 

Among  the  many  Journalists  who  covered 
the  1910  Mexican  Revolution  was  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  Oregon  businessman  who  had  at- 
tended Harvard  University.  His  name  was 
John  Reed.  Recently  the  Warren  Beatty 
film.  "Reds"— nominated  for  12  academy 
awards  and  winning  3— rescued  Reed  from 
obscurity.  Reed  had  ridden  for  four  months 
with  Pancho  Villa  and  published  glowing 
and  romantic  accounts  of  this  one-time 
b&ndlt  turned  revolutionary. 

Reed  later  wrote  an  Influential  work  titled 
"Insurgent  Mexico"  which  was  widely  read 
among  Reed's  fellow  Socialists  and  Conunu- 
nists  In  America  and.  In  time,  distorted  the 


American  intellectual  view  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution,  however,  Reed's  most  influen- 
tial and  enduring  book  was  "Ten  Days  That 
Shook  the  World."  a  highly  subjective  eye- 
witness account  of  the  1917  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution In  Russia.  No  single  work  was  so  In- 
fluential in  misleading,  for  a  time,  an  entire 
generation  of  Americans  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  It  became 
for  the  Soviets  the  prime  propaganda 
answer  to  the  critics  of  the  Soviet  Revolu- 
tion. Reed  the  journalist  was  so  highly  re- 
garded by  Lenin  that  when  he  died  In 
Russia  In  1920  he  was  burled  In  the  Kremlin 
Wall  with  other  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

The  late  Walter  Uppmann.  who  was  a 
friend  of  Reed's  and  a  Harvard  classmate, 
wrote  a  penetrating  analysis  of  Reed  the 
journalist.  Lippmann  pointed  out  that  Reed 
"did  not  judge  but  identified  himself  with 
the  struggle,  and  gradually  what  he  saw 
mingled  with  what  he  hoped.  Whenever  his 
sympathies  marched  with  the  facts.  Reed 
was  superb.  .  .  .  But  where  his  feelings  con- 
flicted with  the  facts,  his  vision  flickered."  ' 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  good  summary  of  a 
profound  problem  that  has  beset  American 
journalists  since  the  Mexican  Revolution  of 
1910.  John  Reed  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
journalist  as  a  political  propagandist  and  a 
promoter  of  violent  revolution. 

Journalists  who  with  Reed  covered  the 
1917  Russian  Revolution  sometimes  fabri- 
cated events  and  Invented  slogans  out  of 
thin  air  that  were  misleading.  For  example. 
Reed's  Socialist  sidekick,  muckraking  jour- 
nalist Lincoln  Steffens.  had  not  yet  even 
been  to  Russia  but  on  a  train  from  Finland 
prior  to  his  arrival  to  cover  the  Russian 
Revolution  In  1919  Invented  the  slogan:  "I 
have  been  over  into  the  future,  and  it 
works."  *  This  slogan  would  be  repeated  by 
unthinking  Western  supporters  of  Lenln  to 
whitewash  the  crimes  of  the  Soviet  Reds 
well  into  the  1930's.  Some  Journalist  during 
the  political  purge  trials  of  the  1930's  that 
were  conducted  by  Stalin,  persisted  In  the 
propaganda  line  that  the  purge  trials  were 
nothing  but  revolutionary  Justice.'  We  now 
know,  largely  because  of  the  heroic  literary 
efforts  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn's  eye-wit- 
ness accounts,  the  enormity  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  Stalin  and  that  the  purge 
trials  of  the  1930's  were  the  forerunner  of 
Stalinist  barbarism  that  overshadow  but  do 
not  for  a  minute  minimize  the  crimes  of 
Hitler.' 

The  British  writer  George  Orwell,  himself 
a  combatant  on  the  Communist  side  during 
the  ClvU  War  In  Spain  in  the  1930's.  re- 
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turned  to  England  profoundly  shaken  by  his 
experience.  Orwell  was  an  eye-witness  to 
how  Jounallsts  committed  to  the  Red  Re- 
publican cause,  among  them  author  Ernest 
Hemingway,  made  lies  and  murder  romantic 
and  respecUble.  It  was  Orwell's  experience 
in  Spain  that  led  him  eventually  to  write 
about  the  political  perversion  of  language, 
coining  in  his  classic  novel  "Nineteen 
Eighty-Four"  the  terms  "Doublespeak," 
"Doublethink,"  and  "Newspeak.' 

During  World  War  II,  as  in  World  War  I, 
American  journalists  and  the  press  were 
harnessed  by  Western  governments  and 
became  an  important  weapon  In  winning  the 
war  against  Germany  and  Nazism.  A  by- 
product of  this  process  was  the  deliberate 
suppression  by  the  press  of  some  unsavory 
facts  atout  the  Soviets  and  about  Stalin's 
plans  for  the  post-war  era.* 

In  the  post- World  War  II  period,  the  jour- 
nalistic spirit  of  John  Reed  reappeared  In 
China  as  American  journalists  found.  In 
Walter  Llppmann's  superb  phrase,  that 
their  committed  feelings  for  Mao  Tse-tung 
conflicted  with  brute  facts  about  the  true 
nature  and  probable  consequences  of  Mao's 
revolution  in  China.  Mass  murder,  as  In 
Russia  a  generation  ago,  was  one  conse- 
quence. Another  was  the  conquest  of  Tibet 
by  China  and  the  destruction  of  that  an- 
cient pacifist  religious  mountain  kingdom. 

Another  lethal  consequence  of  Mao's  revo- 
lution In  China  was  the  death  and  wounding 
of  thousands  of  American  and  allied  troops 
during  the  Korean  War  when  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  supported  the  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  In  1950.  The  inconclusive 
nature  of  that  conflict  was  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  the  War  of  Words  waged  in  the 
Western  news  media. 

One  of  those  who  was  at  the  forefront  of 
such  an  effort  was  the  Australian  Conunu- 
nlst  Journalist,  Wilfred  Burchett.  It  was  he 
who  first  fabricated  the  charge  that  the 
U.S.  was  using  germ  warfare  In  Korea.  Bur- 
chett was  also  active  In  squeezing  propagan- 
da out  of  brainwashed  captured  Americans 
who  were  prisoners  of  war.  Later  Burchett. 
using  his  cover  as  a  journalist,  was  active  in 
the  campaign  to  undermine  the  French 
during  the  first  Indo-China  War  of  the 
1950's.  It  was  a  war  lost  not  In  the  rice  pad- 
dles of  Indo-Chlna  but  In  the  streets  and 
newspapers  of  F>arls.  Just  as  from  1965  to 
1975  the  Vietnam  War  was  lost  In  the 
streets  of  Washington  and  on  the  nightly 
network  news  programs.  Burchett  was  also 
active  in  this  War  of  Words  and  only  In  the 
last  few  years  has  the  New  York  Times 
stopped  using  his  propaganda  articles  dis- 
guised as  dispassionate  news  reports.* 

As  a  young  reporter  In  Cuba  In  1959  I  re- 
member vividly  how  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent Herbert  L.  Matthews  extolled 
Fidel  Castro  as  a  democrat.  This  was  done 
despite  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times' 
permanent  correspondent  In  Havana,  Ruby 
Hart  Phillips,  had  repeatedly  warned  her 
editors  in  New  York  that  Castro  was  any- 
thing but  a  democrat.'"  Earl  T.  Smith. 
President  Eisenhower's  ambassador  to 
Cuba.  Issued  much  the  same  warnings  to 
Washington  but  he  was  not  believed.  Large- 
ly, I  believe,  because  Ambassador  Smith's 
first-hand  reports  conflicted  with  what  the 
Times  and  others  were  reporting  in  the  na- 
tional media  about  Castro. 

Nearly  all  reporters  at  the  time  did  not 
know  that  Matthews  had  been  an  apologist 
for  the  Communist  cause  during  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War  In  the  1930's.  But  few  report- 
ers bothered  to  dig  deeply  Into  Castro's 
background,  or  expose  his  Communist  stu- 


dent days  at  the  University  of  Havana  and 
his  Involvement  In  terrorist  activities  In  Co- 
lombia." 

The  lethal  consequence  of  allowing  Castro 
to  establish  a  Soviet  outpost  in  this  hemi- 
sphere has  had  a  far-reaching  Impact.  Be- 
sides creating  the  1962  Cuban  Missile  crisis, 
two  decades  ago  this  year,  Castro's  CJuba  has 
become  an  armed  fortress  of  the  Soviets.  90 
miles  from  our  shores.  Additionally,  Cas- 
tro's military  has  become  the  foreign  legion 
for  the  Kremlin  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  the 
waging  of  a  "Resource  War"  to  deny  the 
West,  the  United  States  In  particular,  the 
vital  petroleum,  minerals  and  metals  neces- 
sary for  the  free  world  economies. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  how  the  war 
In  Vietnam  was  waged  In  the  news  media. 
The  former  Saigon  bureau  chief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Peter  Braestrup,  caused 
an  angry  stir  In  the  Journalistic  profession 
several  years  ago  when  he  published  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  news  media  cover- 
age of  the  January  1968  Vietnam  "Tet"  of- 
fensive. Braestrup,  now  editor  of  the  Wilson 
Quarterly  in  Washington,  demonstrated 
that  the  national  news  media  was  guilty  of 
gross  distortion  In  reporting  ""Tet"  as  a 
defeat  for  the  U.S.  In  fact.  It  was  a  devastat- 
ing military  defeat  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Viet  Cong.  Braestrup  personally  ad- 
mitted to  me  when  this  work  was  first  pub- 
lished that  he,  as  bureau  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  Saigon,  must  share  some  of 
the  blame  for  providing  Hanoi  the  means  to 
conceal  a  crushing  military  defeat  and  turn 
it  Into  a  propaganda  victory."  General 
Glap,  the  North  Vietnamese  supreme  mili- 
tary commander,  later  admitted  that  he 
could  not  have  defeated  the  United  States 
without  winning  the  War  of  Words  In  the 
Western  news  media." 

The  consequences  of  the  U.S.  defeat  In 
Vietnam  were  principally  two-fold.  First, 
the  consequences  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia- 
millions  perished  In  bloody  purges  and  a 
campaign  of  mass  genocide.  When  during 
the  decade  of  1965-to-1975  there  were  those 
of  us  who  warned  this  would  happen  If 
Hanoi  won  In  Southeast  Asia.  Such  warn- 
ings were  dismissed  by  many  in  the  media 
and  the  antiwar  movement  as  scare  tactics. 

The  second  and  longer-range  consequence 
of  the  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam  was  the  wide- 
spread demoralization  of  America  as  a  world 
power.  The  Immediate  geopolitical  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat  was  the  Sovlet-C^uban 
triumph  In  Angola  and  the  furtherance  of 
their  Resource  War.  American  Impotence 
over  Iran  and  Afghanistan  was  another 
tragic  consequence,  placing  the  Soviets  In  a 
strategic  position  to  dominate  Persian  Gulf 
r)etroleum. 

The  Western  news  media,  for  reasons  that 
remain  a  mystery,  have  refused  to  take  seri- 
ously the  Soviet  strategic  doctrine  of  a  Re- 
source War.  For  example,  when  writing  and 
reporting  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  national 
media  rarely  mention  that  at  least  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Middle  East  ends  up  in  the  C:aribbean 
ports  for  refining  or  transshipment  to  the 
U.S.  The  national  new  media,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  also  refused  to  take  seriously 
the  proposition  that  the  neutralization  of 
the  U.S.  position  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  Soviet-Cuban  support  of  terrorist  Insur- 
gents In  Central  America  are  aimed  at  Con- 
trol of  Mexican  oil  fields  and  the  eventual 
interruption  and  piecemeal  destruction  of 
the  annual  $39  billion  In  U.S.  exports  to 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  Carib- 


bean. Also  at  stake  is  the  billions  in  U.S.  in- 
vestment throughout  the  region  and  Ven- 
ezuela's oil  fields  South  of  Panama.'* 

What  we  are  seeing  today  In  Central 
America  Is  a  historic  struggle  with  far- 
reaching  consequences  In  which  the  world 
and  national  news  media  Is  playing  a  criti- 
cal. If  not  decisive,  role.  For  most  In  the 
media,  covering  events  in  this  hemisphere  Is 
a  new  and  unfamiliar  experience.  Until  the 
Carter  administration  decided  In  1977  to 
push  for  the  passage  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties,  the  national  news  media  focus  and 
experience  had  been  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe.  The  same  Is  true 
with  the  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  voted  to  renounce  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal.  They  were  heavily  Influ- 
enced by  the  War  of  Words  that  was  waged 
In  the  national  news  media  during  the  his- 
toric debate  about  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties. 

When  the  Senate  and  later  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  renounce  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  international  waterway, 
both  their  supporters  and  the  national  news 
media  hailed  the  Treaties  as  a  new  begin- 
ning for  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America. 
Few  wanted  to  admit  that  we  agreed  to  re- 
nounce our  rights  In  Panama  out  of  a  p>ost- 
Vietnam  demoralization  syndrome  of  guilt. 
In  the  prtxiess,  they  paved  the  way  for  the 
violent  events  In  Central  America  that  now 
appear  on  the  nightly  network  news  and  In 
our  daily  newspapers  and  weekly  news  mag- 
azines. The  violent  events  In  Central  Amer- 
ica repudiate  the  belief  widely  held  by  polit- 
ical leaders  and  members  of  the  news  media 
that  with  the  approval  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
would  be  launched  In  Latin  America."  Just 
as  the  brutal  facts  about  Castro  repudiate 
the  claims  and  feelings  that  he  would  be  a 
democratic  leader  In  Cuba. 

What  U.S.  politicians  and  the  national 
news  media  refused  to  believe  was  that 
when  we  renounced  our  rights  In  Panama 
dictators  like  Panama's  General  Omar  To- 
rrljos  saw  that  as  an  act  of  weakness  of  a 
world  power  and  not  one  of  enlightened 
statesmanship.  The  evidence  for  this  conclu- 
sion Is  provided  by  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  now  re- 
tired Major  General  Gordon  Sumner.  He  re- 
ported to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  a  November  1977  face-to-face 
meeting  he  had  in  Panama  City  with  Gener- 
al Torrijos.  In  this  meeting,  according  to 
General  Summer,  Torrijos  openly  vowed  to 
support  with  men  and  munitions  a  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  violently  pro-American 
governments  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor." 

It  is,  nevertheless,  not  possible  to  under- 
stand how  Central  America  came  to  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  current  wave  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  unless  we  look  hard  and  long  at  a 
series  of  falsehoods  and  fallacies  that  politi- 
cal. Intellectual,  and  media  leaders  live  by 
when  It  comes  to  Latin  America. 

The  first  fallacy  Is  the  long  Ingrained 
belief  that  has  become  gospel:  that  Latin 
America  is  a  continuing  struggle  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  Dictators.  In  1959 
many  Americans  bought  this  bogus  argu- 
ment when  they  looked  on  Castro  as  the 
Democrat  and  on  (^ban  President  Batista 
as  the  Dictator.  Two  decades  later  In  July  of 
1979  the  media  and  politicians  bought  the 
same  bogus  set  of  beliefs  when  it  came  to 
Somoza.  Now  that  Nicaragua  is  going  the 
way  of  Cuba  with  a  Marxist-Leninist  leader- 
ship the  media  have  shifted  their  focus 
away  from  Nicaragua  and  applied  the  line  of 
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the  E>emocraU  versus  the  Dictators  to  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  We  are  told  by 
the  news  media,  as  we  were  told  about  Viet- 
nam, that  existing  regimes  (before  the  JunU 
coup  in  Guatemala)  are  guilty  of  hideous 
Climes  of  indiscriminate  murder  and  massa- 
cres. Left  unexamined,  as  in  Vietnam,  is  the 
part  Communist  guerrillas  play  in  such 
bloody  events  when  they  deliberately  use 
the  civilian  population  as  pan  of  their  in- 
surgent terrorist  strategy. 

In  looking  at  news  stories  of  massacres  In 
Central  America,  we  would  do  well  to  recall 
that  such  horror  stories  have  always  been 
the  hallmark  of  Communist  propaganda. 
Take,  for  example.  Cut>a  prior  to  Castro's 
coming  to  power.  Carleton  Beals,  a  left-wing 
historian  sympathetic  to  Castro  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  recaUed  in  his  1970  book  that 
Castro  had  charged  that  Batista  murdered 
or  massacred  twenty-thousand  Cubans,  a 
charge  that  alienated  many  in  the  Cuban 
population.  including  the  Catholic 
Church." 

The  second  fallacy  and  falsehood  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
news  media.  Intellectuals  and  politicians  is 
that  somehow  the  Insurgents  will  be  less 
dictatorial  and  less  bloodthirsty  than  the  re- 
gimes they  are  seelUng  to  overthrow  and 
supplant.  In  Cuba  and  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  objective  evidence  demonstrates  that 
the  people  of  Cuba.  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  are  far  worse  off  now  than  they 
were  before.  Just  as  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  the  Russian  and  Chinese  people 
are  suffering  far  greater  hardships  under 
the  Communists  than  under  the  regimes 
that  had  been  supplanted. 

However,  one  of  the  great  afflictions  of  in- 
tellectuals (Old  Journalists  during  most  of 
this  century  is  that  evidence  and  experience 
are  not  their  guiding  principles  for  making 
Judgments.  Many  in  the  media,  like  John 
Reed,  identify  themselves  with  the  so-called 
struggle  and  what  they  gradually  see  is  min- 
gled with  a  hope  that  something  better  will 
happen.  In  short,  their  vision  flickers  when 
the  facts  conflict  with  their  feelings.  They 
refuse  to  face  what  their  profession  has 
helped  create  in  the  past  and  have  little  in- 
clination to  look  critically  at  what  they  are 
promoting  and  supporting  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  what  consequences  it  will  create  for 
the  future. 

The  historian  Otto  J.  Scott  observed  re- 
cently that  "Ever  since  the  media  elected 
itself  as  an  unofficial  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  it  has  helped  bring 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  empire  closer  to 
these  shores.  And  if  the  media  persists  in  its 
illusion,  and  persists  in  providing  Illusions 
instead  of  facts  to  this  nation,  it  is  likely  to 
get  us  all  killed. "  ■• 

The  news  media  and  the  political  leaders 
who  are  advocating  a  negotiated  settlement 
In  Central  America  refuse  to  face  the  conse- 
quences for  their  own  country  if  the  region 
ends  up  as  a  proxy  for  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans.  Just  as  some  of  these  same  people 
refuse  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  fact, 
to  this  day  few  in  the  news  media  and  the 
anti-war  movement  can  bring  themiselves  to 
believe  that  by  their  deeds  and  actions  and 
words  they  bear  no  small  amount  of  respon- 
sibility for  what  has  taken  place  in  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  since  I97S. 

It  is  not  hard  to  forecast  that  with  Cen- 
tral America  dominated  by  Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorships.  Mexico  will,  in  a  matter  of  a 
short  time.  t)ecome  Marxist  also.  Mexico's 
internal  political  situation  is  far  more  peril- 
ous than  the  world  news  media  has  report- 


ed. A  Marxist  Mexico  would  raise  the  clear 
and  present  prospect  that  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Arizona.  New  Mexico  and  Texas  would 
be  confronted  with  the  threat  of  a  terrorist 
insurgency  not  unlike  that  which  Central 
America  has  been  experiencing.  The  current 
immigration  problem  could  be  used  for  fuel- 
ing the  insurgency.  Prom  a  strategic  point 
of  view,  with  Centra]  America  and  Mexico  in 
the  hands  of  pro-Cuban  and  pro-Soviet  re- 
gimes the  United  States  would  be  effectively 
cut  off  from  the  Latin  nations  South  of 
Panamal 

Should  the  United  SUtes  allow  Central 
America  to  go  Marxist  those  former  friends 
would  likely  seek  to  make  their  own  deal 
with  Havana  and  Moscow.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world  a  U.S.  default  in  Central 
America  would  make  the  U.S.  commitment 
elsewhere  in  the  world  suspect  if  not  worth- 
less. If  we  will  not  defend  our  own  interests 
within  a  few  flying  hours  from  the  Conti- 
nental U.S..  it  would  be  logical  for  govern- 
ments around  the  globe  to  conclude  that  we 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments and  word  elsewhere  in  the  world.  A 
U.S.  default  in  Central  America  and  a  Marx- 
ist Mexico  would  also  force  the  U.S.  to  rede- 
ploy its  military  commitments  away  from 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 
.  Given  the  current  distortion  by  the  na- 
tional news  media  of  events  in  Central 
America,  one  has  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  may  not  be 
aroused  to  the  clear  and  present  danger  it 
faces  until  it  is  confronted  with  something 
resembling  Villa's  murders  in  1916  of  those 
seventeen  mining  engineers  in  Mexico  and 
sixteen  civilians  in  Columbus.  New  Mexico. 
But  if  it  takes  something  on  this  order  to 
arouse  America,  will  it  then  be  too  late? 

We  are  confronted  in  the  I980's  with  a 
clear  choice  between  survival  or  submission. 
If  I  am  wrong  and  have  overstated  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  danger  compounded  by  the 
news  media,  then  no  harm  will  have  been 
done— and  we  will  be  supporting  our  friends 
in  Central  America.  But  if  I  am  right,  that 
the  falsehoods  we  dally  take  for  fact  and  re- 
ality will  have  far-reaching  consequences, 
no  one  in  this  nation  will  remain  untouched, 
including  those  of  you  here  today  and  the 
vital  industries  you  represent. 

Or.  Paul  Johnson,  in  his  book.  "The  En- 
emies of  Society. "  published  in  1977.  put 
into  succinct  perspective  what  I  have  said 
here  today.  He  wrote  the  following: 

"At  all  times  civilization  has  its  enemies, 
though  they  are  constantly  changing  their 
guise  and  weapons.  The  great  defensive  art 
is  to  detect  and  unmask  them  oefore  the 
damage  they  Inflict  becomes  fatal.  .  .  .  Sur- 
vival is  falsehood  detected  in  time."  '• 

This  should  be  the  task  of  the  U.S.  news 
media,  which  is  sustained  and  made  prosper- 
ous by  the  profits  of  the  private  economic 
sector.  It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  evidence 
and  experience  of  the  last  few  decades  that 
the  American  news  media  appear  capable  of 
putting  under  their  microscope  the  flaws 
and  shortcomings  of  Just  about  every  insti- 
tution except  their  own.  The  situation  has 
grown  so  serious  that  the  private  sector 
must  seriously  contemplate  doing  some- 
thing more  than  Just  complaining.  And  for  a 
very  simple  reason:  Its  very  survival,  long- 
term  survival  is  dependent  on  detecting 
falsehoods  in  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  do  that  would  not  divert  in- 
dividuals and  companies  from  their  main 
business  of  business.  The  private  sector  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  that  it  is  no  longer 
enough  to  have  political  representation  in 


places  like  Washington.  Ttie  enemies  of  the 
private  sector  know  this  well,  organizing 
their  efforts  along  three  principles:  an  Intel- 
lectual cadre  to  write  the  message,  a  media 
operation  to  carry  the  message,  and  grass 
roots  political  lobbying  to  the  lawmakers  to 
reinforce  that  message.  Business  has  lost  a 
string  of  battles  in  the  past,  and  It  is  losing 
In  Central  America,  because  they  lacked  and 
still  lack  access  to  the  media  and  refuses  to 
hold  the  media  accountable  for  misrepresen- 
tation. And  it  is  the  media  that  sets  the  po- 
litical agenda  for  this  country! 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  this  War 
of  Words  has  been  going  on  In  different  dis- 
guises since  the  time  of  John  Reed  and  the 
Mexican  and  Soviet  Revolutions  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  this  century.  The  main  target 
has  always  been  the  private  economic 
system  of  which  each  of  you  Is  a  vital  part. 

Max  E^tman.  the  man  who  raised  the 
money  to  send  John  Reed  to  Russia  in  1917 
and  later  published  his  articles  that  became 
Reed's  famous  book,  "Ten  Days  That  Shook 
the  World,"  eventually  came  to  realize  that 
his  faith  in  Lenin  and  revolution  was  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  and  a  snare.  Until  he  died  in 
1969  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  86.  Eastman  then 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  advocating  free 
minds,  free  men  and  women,  and  free  mar- 
kets. I  think  since  I  began  this  talk  with 
John  Reed,  I  should  end  It  with  a  statement 
from  one  of  his  closest  collaborators  who, 
unlike  Reed  and  others  in  most  of  this  cen- 
tury, awoke  from  his  long  sleep  to  see  the 
world  as  it  was  and  not  as  we  would  like  It  to 
l>e.  In  1955  Eastman  wrote  the  following 
that  sums  up  our  current  problem  with  the 
news  media  in  America. 

"I  still  think,"  Eastman  observed,  "the 
worst  enemy  of  human  hope  Is  not  brute 
facts,  but  men  of  brains  who  will  not  face 
them." »" 
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"'Scholars  and  Russian  experts  were  duped 
to  the  same  degree  as  Journalists  and  law- 
yers." Pg.  505. 

^  "The  Collected  Essays.  Journalism  and 
Letters  of  George  Orwell. "  edited  by  Sonia 
Orwell  and  Ian  Angus.  Vol.  3.  "As  I  Please, 
1943-1945,"    Harcourt,    Brace    Jovanovich, 
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NY..  1968.  pg.  87.  Orwell  wrote:  "During 
the  Spanish  civil  war  I  found  myself  feeling 
very  strongly  that  a  true  history  of  the  war 
never  would  or  could  be  written.  Accurate 
figures,  objective  accounts  of  what  was  hap- 
pening, simply  did  not  exist." 

•Robert  Conquest.  "The  Great  Terror," 
Op.  Cit.  Pg.  513.  Author  Conquest  oijserves: 
"The  effects  of  the  Stalin  era  took  a  long 
time  to  sink  in  the  West.  Indeed  they  were 
rejected  by  many.  ...  A  curious  persistence 
prevailed,  in  which  evidence  which  would 
have  been  adequate  about  any  other  regime 
was  rejected." 

•James  L.  Tyson,  "Target  America:  The 
Influence  of  Communist  Propaganda  on 
U.S.  Media,"  Regnery  Gateway.  Chicago. 
1981,  pp.  27-28.  The  author  writes:  "Wilfred 
Burchett  .  .  .  carried  out  an  assignment  for 
Ho  Chi  Minh  to  work  with  the  Pathet  Lao 
communists  in  Laos  and  he  has  been  report- 
ed by  other  sources  to  have  been  active  in 
North  Korea  during  the  Korean  War,  at- 
tempting to  propagandize  American  prison- 
ers and  assisting  in  interrogation." 

'"Nathaniel  Weyl,  "Red  Star  Over  Cuba, 
The  Russian  Assault  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere," Devln-Adair  Company,  N.Y.  1960. 
Pg.  170.  The  author  writes  that  while  Mat- 
thews had  deceived  many  American  corre- 
spondents in  Havana.  Ruby  Hart  Phillips 
recognized  her  own  earlier  errors  and  "in 
sound,  penetrating  dispatches,  ex[x>sed  the 
Communist  subversion  in  Cuba." 

' '  Ibid.  Introduction,  Ix.  The  author  con- 
tends that  "as  early  as  1948,  he  (Castro)  was 
not  merely  an  Implacable  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  trusted  Soviet  agent  as 
well.  In  the  case  of  at  least  one  foreign  cor- 
respondent, sympathy  for  Communism  and 
Communist  causes  seems  to  have  been  a  mo- 
tivating reason  for  a  consistent  failure  to 
report  the  facts  with  anything  approximat- 
ing objectivity." 

'•Westview  Press,  New  York,  1980,  "Big 
Story. " 

"Marguerite  Higgins,  "Our  Vietnam 
Nightmare— The  Story  of  U.S.  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnamese  Tragedy  with  Thoughts 
on  Future  Policy,"  Harp>er  St  Row,  N.Y., 
1965,  pg.  312.  The  author,  a  former  corre- 
spondent in  Korea  before  covering  Vietnam 
in  the  early  1960's,  forecast  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  heart  of  the  Giap  strategy 
of  war  on  the  battlefield  and  a  war  of  words 
when  she  wrote  in  1965:  "The  only  way  that 
the  Communists  could  make  the  United 
States  welsh  on  its  commitment  to  Vietnam 
Is  if  American  public  opinion  In  the  1960's 
were  to  become  as  demoralized  as  French 
public  opinion  in  the  1950's.  This  is  some- 
thing the  Communists  are  working  very 
hard  to  accomplish  and  there  are  a  great 
many  Americans  unwittingly  serving  the 
Viet  Cong  objective  ot  undermining  the  na- 
tion's will  and  stamina." 

'  ♦  M.  Peter  McPherson,  Text  of  Testimo- 
ny as  Administrator  of  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs.  Washington. 
D.C.  December  15.  1981.  pp.  3-4. 

'» Associated  Press.  Panama  City.  Panama 
June  16.  1978.  On  a  visit  to  Panama  City, 
President  Carter  was  quoted  by  the  AP  as 
saying.  "This  is  a  moment  of  historic  prom- 
ise. Transferring  control  of  the  Canal  con- 
tinues and  strengthens  the  t>onds  forged  in 
Its  building.  There  will  be  no  more  blood- 
shed, no  more  bitterness." 

'•Transcript  of  Testimony  before  Sub- 
committee on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the 
Committee  of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. Washington,  D.C,  June  7,  1979.  Pg.  2. 


"  Carleton  Beals,  "The  Nature  of  Revolu- 
tion," Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  N.Y.  1970.  Pp. 
245-46. 

'•  Otto  J.  Scott,  Text  of  Speech,  "Foreign 
Policy  and  the  Media, "  given  before  the 
Philadelphia  Society  Eastern  Meeting,  N.Y. 
City.  November  22.  1980. 

'•Paul  Johnson,  ""Enemies  of  Society," 
Atheneum,  N.Y.,  1977.  Pg.  85. 

'"  Max  Eastman,  "Reflections  on  the  Fail- 
ure of  Socialism. "  The  Devin-Adalr  Co., 
N.Y.  1955.  Pg.  57.» 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday.  April  27. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  April  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RuDD,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  April 
26. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Wolfe,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiRTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  Sl,428. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Staton  of  West  'Virginia) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Dunn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Shumway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Grisham. 
Mrs.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 


Ritter. 

PiNDLEY. 

Johnston. 

Porsythe. 

McGrath  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  McDade. 

Ms.  PlEDLER. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  D-tmally. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Oberstar  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  POWLER. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Santini  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  WiH"rH. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCiTRDY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  266.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  greater  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  t>etween  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  plan  for  the  provision  of  health  care  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  periods 
of  war  or  national  emergency  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  Pellecer. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  49  minutes 
p.m.)  under  Its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
26,  1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees, delegations  traveling  under  an 
authorization  from  the  Speaker,  and 
miscellaneous  reports  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 


concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
quarters  of  calendar  year  1981  and  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1982  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


REPORT  Of  EXPENOmjRtS  FOR  OfFWAI.  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COtllHITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  30, 1982 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

AND  MAR.  31, 1982 


Date 


Per  diem> 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  memljer  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 


foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivaM 
currency         or  US 

currency* 


Davidson.  Lynne 

Wklt,  Cynthia 

Sandstrom.  iolin 

Van  Houstn,  lynn... 
Sletzinger.  Martin.... 
CtBrnan.  Cattierm .. 


Brescia,  QinstopMi.. 
Okver,  R  SpoKxr.. 


Car  Iron  Germany  to  Strastnwg,  France, 
return 


2/4 

2/4 

2/4 

2/21 

2/24 

2/7 

3/1 

3/22 

2/2 


3/13     Spain.. 

3/4       " 

3/4 

3/13 

3/12 

2/26 

3/1 

3/31 

2/3 


Spain 

Spain 

SiMin 

Span 

Spain 

Englaid 

SwitKrtand.. 
Germany 


287.819        2,850.00 1,43000  . 

218.467        2.175.00 1,43000 

218.197        2,175.00 1.43000 

160.837        1.575.00 1.430.00  . 

130.402        1.275.00 1.44300 

150.157       1,500.00 1,430.00 

59.26  108.00 

1,519 10  801 00 „ 1.096.00 

210.04  89.00 1.97800  . 

212  . 


Otver,  R.  Spcnca 

Committee  totals 


2/3 

2/7 

2/13 

2/14 

3/2 


2/6 
2/12 


Austria 

Madrid,  Spain.. 


2/14     Germany.. 


2/27 
3/12 


Madrid,  Span.. 
Madrid,  Spain.. 


5,65795  344.00  ... 

44,684.50  450.00  ... 

14,985  150.00  ... 

90,487  900.00  ... 

84,810  825.00  .. 


1.478.65  . 


15,217.00 13357.65  . 


28.57465 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

•If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


DANTE  FASCEU,  Cliainnat,  Apr  2.  1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 

1982 


Date 


Peri 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 


or  US 
currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
currency         or  US. 
currency' 


Hon  Toby  Moffelt.. 


1/5 
1/7 
1/10 


1/7 

1/10 

1/lt 


Italy 

Aurina... 

m 


M.iaoo. 

357.00. 


Hon.  William  F.  t3agv.. 


Peter  Barasli 


1/4 


1/6      Belgium. 


7.5(17 


1/6 
1/24 
1/27 


1/8 

1/27 

1/30 


436.10 


Israel  _    

Greax 13,252.50 


♦765.94  . 

•202.49  . 

'3603 

„...  '574.36 

•1,478.58  . 

48.19 

17100 •736.47  . 

270.00 •3.711.00  . 

225.00 


19100. 


J7.03. 


37.15  . 


1.928.94 
55949 
3603 
57436 
1,69161 
4819 
95162 
3,981.00 
22500 


Committee  total 


2.389.00 7.553.06  . 


54.18 


9.99624 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' II  toreign  currency  f  <ise4.  enter  II S  dollar  equivalenl.  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
•ReceMed  iier  dam  advance  for  14  days  m  Italy,  Jan  S-9,  as  onginaly  scheduled  Overpayment  of  6  days  at  (85= 
otfioal  business  niMe  m  Austria  Per  diem  amount  overpayment  paid  back  to  US  Treasurer  equals  S205.45 
'  Military  aircraft  from  United  States  to  Genoa 
'Commercial  travel.  Genoa-Miian-Vienna-Flarence. 

•  Bus.  Florence-Pisa  military  airaafl.  Pisa-Naples 
'  Commercial  fligtit.  Rome  to  United  States 
•VIA  military  aircraft  Iway 

•  Return  commercial  airciaft  l-«ay 


tSlO  (Jan.  7  to  Jan  10  reimhursed  in  Austria  and  terminated  tnp  Jan  16)  Expended  S304  55  of  personal  funds  on 


JACK  BROOKS,  Charman.  Apr  19,  1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIQAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

AND  MAR.  31, 1982 


Date 

Cajntiy 

Perdion- 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  member  a  emplpyee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

eqtwslent 

orUS 

currency' 

Hon  Robert  Garcia . 

1/18 

1/21 

Cuba 





24900  . 

24900 

100.00 

495.16 

1.014.00  .. 

10000 

WHIiam  Danvers                         

2/12 

2/17 

SaitatM 

■ 

902.50 

475.00  . 

902.50 

97016 

Commercial  transportatnn ™ . 

1.014.00 

Canmittte  total _ 

724.00 

1.609.16  .. 

2.33316 

■  fn  dKm  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

•II  loroin  currency  is  used,  enta  US  dolbr  equwalent;  d  US  cunency  is  used,  enta  amount  expendal. 


WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Chairman.  Apr  6.  1982 
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REPORT  Of  EXKNOmWES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVtL.  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 1982 


Ml 

awbT 

Plr«Mi> 

Ttmpirtalin 

»m 

pmaMS 

low 

tone  ol  mnto  or  emMw 

•iTMt 

D«*«n 

anwcy 

Forafn 

carroicy 

US  data 

•WMM 

or  us 

onwqr" 

F«Kp 

arcKy 

US  Ma 

tQHMtoM 

or  US 

cuftwcy' 

raain        cqoivacni 
airrtncy          or  US 

OTTBICy' 

_.      1/4 

1/6 

1/10 

1/12 

*•«• — 

7.S07 

19600 

4119.. 

1703  . 
37  IS 

26122 
U2I5 

I/« 
l/ll 

Nrthtrtmb  -...™_ — — 

1.0M2S 
347  tt 

190.00  . 

(1.(9  .. 

2X7.IS  . 

4119.. 

14(. 

17.(3  .. 

26115 

TranotUn  by  Owrtmil  ol  Mm — 

iva 

2.957.15 

261.22 

Dm  J  Phm          

„.     1/4 
1/1 
l/ll 

l/« 

1/10 

1/12 

NeOwtwdi _—.———. — 

IJNJS 

4«1N- 
IMM- 

(1.(9  . 

37  IS  .. 
14(  .. 

41215 
26115 

TramarMot  Iv  Ownlnwl  ot  OitMB. — 

'^...... 

7Sa7 

191(0 

2,9S7 15 
4119  .. 



17.03. 

...       2,95715 
261.22 

Guy  VariB  Ja|t 

1/4 

l/S 
1/11 

2/11 

i/is 

l/IO 
1,12 

2/20 

Sta* 

..       1.0902} 
34730 

wsoo .. 
i9aoo. 



(Id  . 

2»;.is . 

U71N  .. 

37 15 
946 

4(215 
26115 

Traoportitiai  by  DvXfMri  *  mm — 

■y-:r-r-. 

314.40 

2.95715 

1460M 

Mm< 

flK  0*JM» 

__      J/J4 

3/2t 

■Bi^ 

(7640 
16910 

■.«(.. 

3».00 
»00 
190.00. 
3».00 

noo 

1.29IN- 

1.652  00 

8900 

Qgy^  g    1^                           

_...     2/11 

2/20 
3/2« 

SwMriMl . 

SMtlMial ; 

364  40 
(7640 
1(910 

ITTMO. 
1.27170. 



1.62(70 

..   .             1900 

M«Y  Im  Wipiol....- 

V24 

Mum)      

Ca— nw  Mil -.  

3J2700 



I4J0979 

190.92 

17J2771 

■rn 


<  \vm  (»•*>  s  uMd.  arta  U 1  M«  eaa»*M;  *  US  onwcy  i 


DM  mSHNNMSN.  Chairaiai.  Apr  2.  19S2 


AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR  1  AND  JUNE  30, 

1981 


0* 


OUttr  pwpoits 


TeW 


NaMoi 


Amol       DqiatiR 


CoMy 


U&i 

eqw* 
or  US 


US( 

■  US 


us  (Ma  US(Wa 

rvnpi        cqyMlMrt  loreipi        eqHNVcnt 

oiTTWcy         Of  US  currwcy         or  US 

currfBCy" 


Rnvt  for  Mwitwri  1o  Pvis  Air  Snow  wA 

M  lUtatK  <Vam&y.  Miy  21-Jin  10.  13(1: 
LacH  traBportaton  eoonK  )ar  aitn  Mq^  . 

\m.  fraice 
CoitnH  room  otueB  lor  ttc  oitn  Mfitn,  . 

Fraw 

OawMw  Mil 


7J73.(7 


1.1S(.3(  . 


7,87367 
1.15636 


7473.(7 


1.15(.3( 9,03003 


*  ftr  iflan  chbIIMb  lodging  aid  meib- 

•»  Imp  onMcy  a  oad,  aHa  US  drila  <«mM;  il  U.S  onncy  s  Md.  aMi  Mont  a««did. 


MELVM  PfOCt  Qunnii.  Itat.  30.  19(2. 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  OH  ARMED  SERVICES.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30. 

1981 


Ml 


Otha  pyrpom 


ToW 


Nam  ol  narba  a  anployu 


Ainva       OepatUT 


U.Sl 
apw 
vUS 


oincncy 


US  I 
WW 

a  US 


US  I 
■  US 


US 


onocy         ■  US 
onwcy* 


AmaMM  ruat  tar  driMrtai  to  Evipi  art  Ndril^ 
E»t  Jw  27-J«lyTT9(l 

-      -  Ml  U (/27 


6/29 


7149 


120(( 


71.49 


I20.M 


120n 


ma 


'  99  dtam  CHdOMB  iMlliPg  Md  nuls. 

■  II  tarap  onacy  s  imd.  eilir  U  S  dola  equvHait:  il  US  onocy  a  ml.  enta  anount  eipaida) 


WLVW  ma..  Oiamnn.  Ma  23,  19(2 


AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 

1982 


^r  dan ' 


OOarpapiMS 


Tdlal 


Nam  ol  menpcr  ■  cmpioyii 


kmt      Dwiwi 


US 
«»« 
a  US 


US  dobr  USdMa  US  doia 

Fmgn        apiNilait        Forap        wanHwl        Forep        iqurMlenI 
a  US         onacy         a  U.S.         onacy         ■  US 


AimmM  Report  to  Mqitni  to  Soutli  Aimrca.  Jai 
4-16.  19«2 
WTtrte,  Coftpcssflun  Ricturd  C 


1/4 


l/S 


4S2.20 


105(5 


452.20 


105(5 


Comnttae  toU 


105.65 


10565 


'  ftr  dRffl  uNulrtuln  lodgMf  a4  imils. 

' H  tarep  cwraicy  a  inal,  aila  US  dola  eqnvilail.  i  US  oinacy  s  u»d.  aim  anoint  opaidal 


KELVIN  raiCE,  Charmai.  Ma  30.  19(2 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EL  SALVADOR  AND  NICARAGUA.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  12  AND  FEB. 

14, 1982 


Ml 


Pad«n> 


TraisparUtion 


Otlw 


Tmi 


Nam  ol  nwnricr  ■  anploym 


Armal      Departure 


OMty 


US  dola 

US  dola 

Fomin 

aiunilent 

Foraifi 

equviM 

currency 

■  US 

cwiacy 

■  US 

curracy' 

ojnacy' 

Foreign 
currency 


U.Sdclla 

equivalent 

■  US 

currency" 


US  dola 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  ■  US 

cunacy* 


KMCTDnmI.. 


2/12 
2/13 
2/12 
2/13 


2/13     El  Satada.. 
2/14 


2/13     El  Satada. 
2/14 


1(7.50 

mm 

1(7.50 
920.00 


75. 
92. 
75. 
92. 


3.51113 


3.S1113  . 


510J0. 


510J0. 


3,59313 
602(0 

3,59313 
602  SO 


CUiMMttH  Mai.. 


8,39116 


'  ftr  dicfn  constrtuiCS  lodBnc  Md  nHMs. 

' If  fomgn  currency  is  usal,  oita  U S  doHai  equvalait:  i  US  onacy  is  used,  enta  anount  expe«M 


JOHN  f  MURTHA.  Oiarman.  Ma  16.  1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  PAPUA,  NEW  GUINEA,  AND  FUl,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  13  AND  JAN. 

19, 1982 


Ml 


PerdMi' 


Transportation 


Otha  purpose 


Total 


Nam  of  menter  ■  employee 


Armal      Dqarture 


CM*t 


US  dola 
Fordp  equivalait 
onocy         n  U.S 

onacy' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doltor 

equivalent 

■  US 

cunency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dola 

aguvalent 

■  US 

currency' 


US  dola 
Foreip  equivalent 
currency         ■  U.S 

curracy' 


EiBtaqun,  Geap  C... 

Maistield,  OonaU  W.. 
Larson.  Nancy  L .„. 


1/13 
1/17 
1/17 
1/17 


1/16  New  Gum.. 

1/19  Fiji 

1/19  Fiji.. 

1/19  Fiji 


100.65. 
(0.00. 
(0.00. 
(0.00. 


10065 
8000 
8000 
8000 


Corranittoc  tolil... 


340.65  . 


340.65 


'  Pa  diem  cmstitutes  lodging  and  meals 

> n  lorap  currency  s  used,  ents  U S  dola  equnalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  entn  amount  expended. 

GEORGE  C  EUSTAflUn.  Charmai,  Ma  16,  19(2. 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PETER  A.  ABBRUZZESE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR.  24  AND  MAR.  28. 1982 


Me 


HiSm' 


Traflsportatnn 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Nam  ol  inanba  v  anployie 


kmik      Departure 


Foreip 
cunacy 


US  I 


■  US 


Foreip 
currency 


US  dola 


■  US 
currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dola 

equivalent 

■  US 

currency' 


US,  dotal 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  ■  U.S. 

currency' 


Ma  A.  Attrazzoi 

3/25 

vn 

GraMBiilM 

179.70 

324.00 

1.626.00 

1.950.00 

CanmltNMali 

324.00 

1.626.00 

1.95000 

■  Pa  dien  constitutes  lodging  aid  meals 

' II  hirap  onency  B  used,  enla  US  dria  equivalait;  i  US  onacy  is  usal,  oile  anount  eoKkd. 

PETER  A  ABBRUZZESE,  Charmai.  Apr  15,  19(2 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  STUART  F.  FELDMAN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  JAN.  24. 1982 


Dad 


Pad»i> 


Transportation 


Otha  purposes 


Total 


Nam  ol  manba  w  employei 


Arrival       Departure 


tmtn 


Shiat  F,  FtMmai 

Pa  dm  tar  Jai  17-23... 


1/2 


1/24     EniM.. 


Fore«n 
onocy 

US  dola 

amnilent 

■  US 

anency' 

foreign 
currency 

US  dolar 

eguivaleit 

■  U.S. 

curracy' 

319.0 
30 

75(00. 
S120. 



596.00 

Foreign 
currency 


US  dola 

equnalent 

■  US 

currency' 


US  dotal 
Foreign  equvatant 
currency         ■  US 

currency' 


1,35200 
58.20 


CoflMiittM  toU- 


1,41020 


■Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  toreip  currency  is  used,  enta  US  dola  eqmvaleiit;  if  U.S  currency  is  used,  ente  amount  enpended. 


STUART  F.  FELDMAN,  Employee.  Feb  21.  1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  HONORABLE  ROBERT  GARCIA.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  12  AND  FEB.  16, 1982 


DM 


hrdien' 


Transportation 


Otha  purposes 


Total 


Nam  01  monba  ■  mployie 


Arrival       Departure 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equivalent 

■  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dola 

equivalint 

n  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equnalent 

■  US 

currency' 


Fweign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equivalent 

■  US 

currency" 


Mat  Garria 

2/11 

2/16 

Saidatari 

902.50 

475 

475 

2  943  86 

3,418  86 

Canmmie  total 

2,943.86 

3.418.86 

<  Pa  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  II  forap  currency  s  used,  enta  US  dotar  equvaM.  il  U.S.  onacy  is  used  ente  amount  eapendid 


ROBERT  GARCIA.  Charmai 


7574  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  April  22,  1982 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFIOAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  BILUE  GAY  LARSON,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  4  AND  16, 1982 


hran> 


MMT  PHtpOKI 


Total 


km* 


Cwhir 


oiU& 


U.S  Mar  U  S  doiai  Ui  dolar 

Ftniri        ipnaM         Fore(n        equwafenl         Forep        equwaM 

gr  US  CBTOicy         or  US  (wnncj         or  US 

currcKy* 


sat  Gar  (XM. 


1/4 
1/5 
1/t 
!/!• 

\m 

l/« 


1/5 
l/« 
1/10    kmUm- 

1/12  osrii. 

1/U 
1/lt 


4S2  20 
36,24060 
2.60O.OOO 
10.452 
77,400 
4.095 


CoDHiaat  taW. 


115.00.. 

2«5.00 

2KI00 

26600 

150.00 

156.00 

1,254.00 3.1Jit$ 


•It  torop  carrwo  s  usad.  aitir  US  dolar  egiMM.  if  US  opnwcy  s  laad.  enter  amount  enpenrw  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MICHAEL  MAREK,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR.  2  AND  9,  1982 


Oak 


fnim' 


Oltar  (anpoaw 


Total 


Name  ot  member  or  emptoyoe 


HiTMl      Depaitan 


Oowtry 


anMcy 


US  I 
•UW-  -  - 
orU& 


US  Mar  U S  dollar  U S  Mar 

Forap        oqunaM        Foreip        egwratoit        Foreifn        ergurvalent 
carraKy         or  US         onncif         or  US         onncy         or  US 


Total  Transtnrtatiai  (mAary  arcialt) . 
Committee  to4al 


V2 

3/7 
3/8 


3/4 
3/7 

3/8       _, 
3/f      Nallf 


73.51 
241.41 

aoo 
nm 


7351 

24149 

8300 

7800 

4.34800 


476.00 


4J4100 4.82400 


'Per  iem  constitutes  Mpn  and  meals. 

•  If  loravi  currency  8  used,  enter  U S  Mar  equnaM;  If  US  canwcy  s  used,  enter  amount  enpaiM.  msm.  WWW.  to  7  1982 

REPORT  Of  EXPENOmjRES  FOR  OfFICJAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HON.  JOHN  J.  RHOOES,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  20  AND  FEB.  25, 1982 


Oak 


Pari 


Otiier  purvoKS 


Total 


Armal      Departure 


CUMHy 


US  I 
eqw 

or  US 


US  dolar  US  dolar  US  dolar 

Foreign        equivalent        Foreign        equnalent         Foreign        equwalent 
cwttncy         a  U  S  currency         or  U  S  currency         or  U  S 


canaqr* 

currency' 

currency' 

cwrtocy' 

John  I  Rhodes 

2/21 

2/25 

EnM              

43114 

U32.00 

1.67014 

inu 

1.23200  ...._ 

1.67014 

■  to  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  ntali 

' If  ftnvi  currency  s  used,  ento  US  dolar  equivaM;  t  US  currency  s  iMd.  aMt  t 


JOHN  J  RHODES.  Mar  4,  198? 

AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HON.  JOHN  J.  RHOOES.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  20  AND  FEB.  25, 1982 


Dak 


Pkdwi' 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Airiiral      DaiBrture 


Country 


US.  I 


or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

equnaleni 

or  US 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dolar 
aqurvatoit 

or  US 


US  dobr 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency         or  US 


onancy* 

currency' 

canwcy' 

CHrrency' 

Win  J  nikxfes 

vn 

2/25 

b<M 

432 

1,232 

1,664 

432 

1,232 

1.664 

'  Per  dnm  corstitutes  lodging  and  nnals. 

'  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S.  dolar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  cunency  Is  used,  enter  amount  ejqiaiMM- 


nm  I  RHOOCS.  Mar  18.  1982 


MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS  (Repofts  filed  with  the  Coinmittee  on  House  Administratiofi  and  fofwarded  to  the  Clerk  to  be  handled  In  the  same  manner  as  foreign  travel  reports  filed  by 

committees) 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

DEC.  31, 1981 


Dak 


Pit  dam* 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dolar 

aqunalent 

or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

eqwvalant 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dolar 
Foreign  equwalent 
cunency         or  US 

currency' 


Barnes,  Micliael  0.. 

Eckart,  Dennis  E..... 

Fascei.  Dank 

Frenrt.  M 

Gttons.  Sam 


£&' 


RousseW,  Mmi  II .. 


5/22 
5/22 
5/22 
5/22 
5/22 
5/22 
5/22 
5/22 
5/22 


5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 


Canada.. 
Canada.. 


Canada.. 


20659 JttOJ 

19738 213.07 

372.40 2nj7 

19731 nan 

22046 nam 

ma 2fU7 

21121  _..  «ua 

20108 Visa 

1I7JI 2t3.07 


46966 
46045 
63547 
46045 
483  53 
46170 
47428 
46815 
46045 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS  (Reports  filed  with  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  to  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  foreign  travel  reports  filed  by 

committees)— Continued 


Dak 


Perdiem' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  iiienta  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dolar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dolar 

Foreign        equwalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


wmn.  Larry 5/22 

Hrckey,  Debont 5/22 

"*».  )* /» 

Ingram.  George 5/22 

6/4 
10/14 

far?.  Wien 5/22 

IW»i.Sk«t 5/22 

ScMkrt.  Virginia..-. V22 

Ul^  and  control  room  enpawat — 

Xwjaill 

SMiaMry  pkchiwi 


5/26  Canada 

5/26  Canada 

5/26  Canada  

5/26  Canada  

6/7  United  States... 

10/19  Canada 

5/26  Canada  

5/26  Canada 

5/26  Canada 


197.38 263.07 

167.58 263.07  . 

167.59 - 263.07  . 

211.08 263.07  . 

34.01  _...  271.00  . 

45.12 147.16  . 

203  66 263.07  . 

197.38 263.07  . 

167.59 263.07  . 


46045 
430.65 
430.66 
47415 
31201 
192  28 
466.73 
46045 
430.66 


3S.7t  . 
12.37  . 
20.19. 


1,063.21 


3,397.90 4,634.28  . 


1,063.21 


9.09539 


I  Per  dram  constitutes  lodging  and  meah  , 

' If  loreigr  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equwalent;  if  US  currency  B  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


DANTE  B  FASCEli.  Mar  18.  1982 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

DEC.  31, 1981 


Dak 


Perd«m> 


Transportation 


Ottier 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  emploype 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dolar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

cunancy' 


Foreign 
cunency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dolar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


de  la  Garza.  E.. 
Dree,  Daind.. 


,  BanjanM  A.. 
Goodtot  Wbm  F... 


Kazan.  Abraliam, 

Kogovsek.  Ray    

lagomarsmo,  Robert  J~ 
Mca.  Dan.. 


Mier,  Gaotia... 

Raifel.  EUm 

Skellon.  »» 

Wrigfit.  Jim 

ratroR,  Gh 


CliMkr,  J.  C .._ 

Daoust.  Elzabelli 

fVL  J  Edward _ 

lonnson.  Victor  ..._ 

Lwrngston.  Shely 

Defegatam  eipenses: 
Planning  sassions- 
Statnnery  items 


6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/12 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

9/22 

9/25 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

6/11 

6/15 

itadco. 

Msxico 

Mexico 

Hexico 

United  States... 
Mexico 

Mexico 


626.82  . 
484.00. 
254.35  . 
496.59  . 
532.27  . 
500.50  . 
498.00. 
487.50  . 
484.00  . 
486.25  . 
484  00  . 
572.00  . 
572.00  . 
485.50  . 
484.00  . 
484.00  . 
386  04 
484  00  . 
484  00  . 
484  00 


76558  . 
765.58  . 
529.78 
765.58  . 
765.58  . 
765.58  . 
765.58  . 
765.58  . 
765.58  . 
765.58  . 
76558  . 
765.58 
765.58  . 
765.58  . 
765.58 
765.58 
866.00 
765.58 
765.58 
76558 


1.39240 
1.249.58 
784.13 
1.262.17 
1.297.85 
1.266.08 
1.263  58 
1,253  08 
1.24958 
1.25183 
1.249.58 
1.337.58 
1.337.58 
1.251.08 
1.249.58 
1,249.58 
1,252.04 
1,249.58 
1,249.58 
1,249.58 


Embassy  assistance  

Infligirt  expenses  and  control  rcon .. 

Miscelaneous 

Deposit  on  1982  conferences 


243.00. 
IV3&. 
243.09. 

mx. 

3.00. 
500.00. 


2J05.36 


Committee  totals 


9,769.82 15,176.22 2305.36 27,251.40 


■  Per  dam  constitutes  lodgmg  and  meals. 

' If  foreign  currency  Is  used,  enter  US  dolar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


E.  DE  lA  GAR2A.  Mar  8.  1982. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  I  AND  DEC.  31, 1981 


Date 


Perdiem> 


Transportetion 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Armal      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dotal 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Ptalip  BurM 

Jack  Brooks 

Frank  Annunzio  ... 
Ctarlas  Rose 
Mary  Rose  Dakar.. 


5/21 

5/21 

„ 5/21 

5/21 

5/21 

5/21 

5/21 

zizzizzi:::  5/21 
5/21 

ZZZIZZZI  5/21 

Peter  A  Al*ruzzesa. . 5/21 

D  Sharon  Matts 5/21 

Emily  C  How*   5/21 

Delegation  expenses  (control  room  and  ovartinK) 


Robert  Garcia 

Wiiam  BroomfieM 

Paul  Fmdtey      

G  Wm  WtiitelHirst..... 

Qair  Burgener   _.. 

Elolt  H  Levitas 

Norman  Ddis 

Frank  Norton „ 

WHiam  Gray 

Peter  Peyser 


5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 

■5/24 
5/25 

'5/24 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 
5/25 


Italy, 


..do... 
..do.., 
...do.. 
...do., 
do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
,..do„ 
.do., 
do., 
.do.. 
...do.. 
„,do.. 
...do.. 


827.430 
806.830 
810.080 
804.030 
672,170 
804.030 
804.030 
804,030 
644,110 
804,030 
804  030 
644110 
848,730 
644,110 
653910 
804,030 
442400 
299446 


722.65  

704.65 1,280.35 

707.49 1,319.45 

702.21  1,280J5 

587.05 1,280.35 


1,280.35 - 2.003  00 

1,98500 

2.02694 
1,982.56 
1,867  40 


702.21 
702.21 
702.21 
562  54  . 
702.21  , 
702,21  . 
562.54  . 
741.25 
562  54  . 
571.K)  , 
702  21 
386.38  , 
261  53 


1,347.55  , 
1,280.35  . 
1,280.35  . 
1,280.35  . 
1,280.35 
1,282.45  . 

578.75  . 
1,280.35 

578.75  . 
1.280.35  . 
1,280.35  . 
1,280.35  . 
1,280.35 


7,182,230        6,060,95  , 


2.049  76 
1,982  56 
1.982  56 
1.84289 
1,982  56 
1.984  66 
1.141,29 
2.02160 
1.14129 
1.85145 
1,982  56 
1.66673 
1.54188 
6,06095 
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Ml 


fuSm' 


OlMr  pwposB 


Tow 


Km  of  inanbcr  of  cfflfitoyw 


AimH      Departure 


US. 
ocUS 


U.S. 
or'ul 


HPHVitant        Forepi        viMviknt        Forcifn 


Ui. 

«us 


\i.%  tub) 
•guMlHit 
ointKir         or  US 
orwcy' 


Mil... 


UJI5.U 21.751.50  . 


im». 


39,097  64 


■ktotGaca 

flobvt  Gtfoa  

EMt  H  Kntjs .. 

Vkt  UMiy   

MHie  Lowy  

Rotart  E  BadttM. 
Mer  Htmmai.. 
Mb  Wtnunst . 
U»<»Blm  


0  Staron  Itom 

0  Skirai  l«U 

Judrth  Lonons ~~ 

Judrth  LmoRs — — — . __~ 

Mcsitni  QscfBcs  (csMral  nam  mi  iMrtiM).. 


10/10 
10/16 
10/10 
10/16 
lO/i; 
10/16 
10/1 1 
10/10 
10/16 
10/10 
10/10 
10/16 
10/10 
10/16 
10/10 
10/16 
10/10 
10/16 


10/16 
10/18 
10/16 
10/ li 
10/16 
10/11 
10/16 
10/16 
10/11 
10/18 
10/16 
10/18 
10/16 
10/18 
10/16 
10/11 
10/16 
10/18 


Gcnnaiy.. 

Enilan) 

Gcnnamr 

EnsUnd .. 

Gvnuny.. 

EafM.. 

Gvininy.. 

Gomm . 

EiifM 

Gtrminy 

GmiM.. 

bgJMl 

GraaM.. 

EnftaMl  . 

Germim 

En^ 

GOTom 

Eflgliflo  . 

Gtraow.. 

Ei^.. 


,466.28 
131.91 
,4fl2S 
U1.S1 

%n.n 

131.91 
171.S0 
,46La 
UI.I1 

mtn 

4(121 

ui.n 

,41121 
UIJl 

.mn 
i3i.n 

,41121 
I31.»l 


67260 
240.00 

mm. 

441X. 

24tN. 
S37,», 
i72.il. 
24Ui. 

mm. 
mm. 
vnm. 


mm 
Vim. 

241M. 
i4SiM 

24M0 


994  00 
1,49800 

99400 

1,49800 

1.29«00 

1.49800 

98  73 

994  00 
1.498.00 

994  00 

994  00 
1.49800 

994.00 
1.498.00 

99400 
1.498.00 

994  00 
1.49800 


69269 


4J34.10 
IJtl.47 


ConNnrttK  totil . 


I.2it.n 21.330.73  . 


misi 


1.66660 
1.74600 
1.66660 
1.746  00 
1.744  36 
1.74600 
63632 
1.66660 
1.74600 
1.66660 
1.666  60 
1.74600 
1.639  08 
1.746  00 
1.639  01 
1.74600 
1.63908 
1.74600 
4.33410 
1.28147 

35.214.49 


*  fv  (Sot  Luulilutu  tai^pnf  wd  iimfe 

> If  forepi  cumncy  is  laed.  cntct  U S  Ms  aquwiM;  i  US  atmci  s  uad.  enter  Jimint  expended 

•Departed  Mfitni  on  oOier  committee  travel 


PMtlUP  BURTON.  Oiainnan.  Mar  24.  1982 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFlClAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SPRING  MEETING  Of  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  MANILA,  PHIUPP1NES/C0MMITTEE  OF  NINE  PLUS,  CANBERRA. 

AUSTRAUA.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  14  AND  26. 1981 


one 


OMer 


ToW 


«nM      Depvture 


CMly 


U.li 


rU.S 


US  dollar 

equwalenl 

or  US 

anency* 


Foro(n 
currcKy 


US  dolar 

equnaknt 

or  US 


Foreign 
currcrcy 


US  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 


Hon  Oaude  Pepper.. 


DOO  transportation.... 
Hon  EdKird  J  Derwnslu... 


4/15 
4/U 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


UnMSMK_ 


10:40. 

450.13. 

S7.S)  . 


DOO 

Hoa.  J.  J.  Piddi 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


UnMSMH.... 

PMppI 

Km 


iaj4. 
ituo. 

74.«. 


3JS9.17, 


DOO 

Hm  E  (Rita)  de  la  Gam. 


itnn  . 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


IIUS. 


3JI1.I7. 


IMI. 


Hon  Georie 


DOO  transportatnn ... 
E.  Dafllelson.. 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


IMWSMM- 

PMppi 
Korea. 


rmm. 


2jn.i7 . 


MUI , 


DOO  tramportatnn  . 
Hon  Dawd  R  BoMn      .. 

DOO  transportation  .. 
Hon  Afltonio  B  Won  Pal.. 


4/15 
4/18 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


IMMSMk. 


iiSJI. 

Slli, 


3.9H.I7 


4/14 
4/21 


4/16 
4/23 


SOIH, 

mm. 


3.519.61 
2JSS.3t 


DOO  transportation 
Hon  Rctert  McOory    


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


IMMSMil.„ 

PMppi 

Ibni 


1H.17. 
SSIM  . 


l.44Mt. 


71,41, 


000  transportalnn . 
Hon  Guy  Vender  Ja|t 


DOOtr^ 
Donald  II  Petit 


4/15 
4/18 


4/17 
4/25 


3M.I7  . 


44M1, 


4/15 
4/11 


4/17 
4/25 


2N.n, 

iis.li. 


2.173.12  . 


DOOtr^ 
vmcs  Hynmn 


DOOtri 
AmO  Bolton 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


11132, 
SSS.13, 

n.11 


2.173.tt  . 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


UMMStahL. 

PMppi 

Korea 


175.11. 
54111. 
i4.ll. 


3jni7. 


DOO 

Elen  P  Riyner 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


IMMSMh. 


151,71. 

357.91. 

74.75  . 


3JM.17. 


DOO  transportatm.. 
e  Lm  Sloner 


4/15 
4/11 
4/2S 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 


IMM  Sll4n». 

PMppi 
Korea 


15114. 
357.10. 
M.I1. 


351117. 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 


4/17 
4/25 
4/2i 


mm. 
mn. 
UN. 


3M.I7, 


3.m.l7 


16940 
45013 

57  51 
,99917 
18084 
665  00 

74  00 
,99917 
186  35 
60800 

9000 
.999  i; 
20000 
66500 

9000 
,99917 
20000 
66500 

9000 
,51968 
,85538 
19000 
44168 
16917 
55600 

7140 
99917 
18900 
448  00 
,173  0? 

2000 
66500 
17302 
19632 
50503 

6000 
,99917 
17500 
54500 

64  00 
99917 
158  70 
357  96 

7475 
,99917 
15004 
357  60 

6960 
,99917 
18000 
389  22 

6500 
,99917 


Onicali 


4/15 
4/11 
4/25 
4/15 


4/17 
4/25 
4/26 
4/17 


Korea 

Unrted  SMis.., 


112.54. 

l.fn.S2. 

lUTt. 

2I13S, 


162  54 

1.972  52 

16076 

21035 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFlClAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  MANILA,  PHILIPPINES/COMMIHEE  OF  NINE  PLUS.  CANBERRA, 

AUSTRALIA,  US,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  14  AND  26. 1981-Continued 


Date 


PirdMi' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Namol  menOer  or  empirqiee 


Armal      Departure 


Country 


US. 
Foreign 
currency         or  U.S. 

ciin«KT 


Foreign 
currency 


US 


Of  US. 
currency' 


foreign 
currency 


US 


or  US 
cuiency* 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

ojnency* 


Overtime  (Emtossy  personnel).. 


OHaalcais 


Transportation 

Divkating   


Miscellaneous.. 


4/18 

4/25 

4/25 

4/26 

4/15 

4/17 

4/18 

4/25 

4/18 

4/25 

4/25 

4/26 

4/15 

«/17 

4/18 

4/25 

4/18 

4/25 

4/15 

4/17 

4/18 

4/25 

4/18 

4/25 

Korea.. 
IMIed  States... 


2.5{107  . 
j9j,jo  , 


Korea 

United 


Statei. 


2412S. 


15.00  . 
M.15  . 
819  48 

868  52 

9.50  . 
242.25 


Uni(ed  States... 


100. 
9.11  , 

51,34  , 


2,56607 

399.38 

15.00 

4415 

81948 

86852 

950 

242.25 

24025 

6.00 

9.11 

51.34 


toW. 


11199.64  .,.,- 51,901.73 2.135.35 70.236.72 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodgng  and  meals  _  ...    ^ 

•  If  lore«n  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equwalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

Note:  DOO  trwsportation  provided  pursuant  to  31  USC  22A. 


(umt  nmn.  Mar  24,  \m 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFlClAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  FALL  CONFERENCE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT,  14  AND 

SEPT.  24. 1981 


Name  of  memlier  or  employee 


Dak 


Perdan> 


Transportatnn 


Otiier  purposes 


low 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


U.S.I 

Foreign 
currency         or  US 
currency* 


Foreign 
currency 


US. 


or  US 
currency' 


Foreign 

currency 


US. 


US 


or  US. 

currency" 


currency 


or  US. 
currency' 


Hon  Ed«ard  J  Oerwinslu 9/19 

Hoi  GeorpE  Oanebon 9/19 

Hon  Geo  *  dodiett,  Jr 9/14 

Hon  Antomo  Borja  Won  Pit 9/14 

Vance  Hyndman 9/14 

Ekn  P  Ramer 9/14 

Diane  lyn  Sloner 9/14 

Aral  D  Bolton _ 9/19 

Delegation  expensei 

Official  meib 9/14 

OBRlnlnoRi 9/14 

Tiawrtlliop 9/14 

gSm 9/14 

OMcW  cA 9/14 

9/14 


9/24  CalH.. 

9/24  Ceba.. 

9/19  Cita.. 

9/19  Cut).. 

9/24  "  ■ 
9/24 

9/19  Cuta.. 

9/24  Cuba.. 


460,00  , 


Qte.. 
Cda.. 


9/24 
9/24 
9/24 


Crin.. 
Obi.. 
Cuba,. 


417,75 2JM.ll 

321,55 2.I72J7  ; 

432.00 2.172.27  . 

640.00 3A141 . 

52100 3.2IM2  . 

213.85 245111  . 

251,40 2JI4.11  . 


1.219i9  , 
13S5J1. 


2JI4.11  3.344.11 


1091i3, 


9/24     Cuba 

9/24     Cuba,. 

9/24     Cubi.. 


iSOO, 
77.10  . 
U.66. 


3.301.86 
2.493.82 
2.604.27 
3,72t.tt 
3.797.12 
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5J4«.15 27.107.41 


230.76 13,814.32 


ED  DERWINSIU,  Mar  24,  1982 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3764.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  plans  to  study 
the  conversion  from  in-house  operation  to 
contractor  performance  of  various  functions 
at  different  military  installations,  pursuant 
to  section  502(a)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3765.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annua]  retiort  on  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarship  program  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  pursuant  to  section  338A  of  title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3768.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S. 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  transmitting  the  tumual  report  of 
the  Minority  Resource  Center,  pursuant  to 
section  123  of  Public  Law  96-53:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


3767.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
entitle  officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  who  transfer  to  other  Government 
agencies  to  the  standard  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  their  travel,  transportation,  and 
relocation  expenses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3768.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  major  Federal  acqui- 
sitions. (MASAD-82-24.  April  22,  1982):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3769.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Executive  Director.  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
section  4008  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  as  amended: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3770.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  delay  in 
submission  of  the  report  required  by  section 
231(d)  of  Public  Law  96-294:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Science  and  Technology. 


3771.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting 
notice  of  access  to  records  agreement  be- 
tween the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  the  General  Accounting  Office: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
INITIALLY  REFERRED  UNDER 
TIME  LIMITATION 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R.  4627  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreigh  Affairs  extended  for  and  addi- 
tional period  ending  not  later  than  May  15. 
1982. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pin- 
dixy,   Mr.   Daschle,   Mr.   Hagedorn. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Click- 
KAif,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee,   Mr.    Evans    of    Iowa,    Mr. 
VOLKMER.  and  Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.R.  6142.  A  bill  to  require  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  Govern- 
ment-owned stoclcs  of  a^icultural  commod- 
ities: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   CARMAN   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Downey,      Mr.      Lent,      and      Mr. 

McOrath): 

H.R.  6143.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal 

of  dredged  material  in  Long  Island  Sound 

and   to   establish   the   Long   Island   Sound 

Dredged  Material  Commission  to  study  the 

Impact  of  and  alternatives  to  the  disposal  of 

dredged   material    in    Long   Island   Sound: 

jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 

and  Transportation  and  Merchant  Marine 

and  F^heries. 

By  Mr.   CLAUSEN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Anderson): 

H.R.  6144.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposal  of 

low-level  radioactive  waste  in  ocean  waters: 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  6145.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term-care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  community  long-term-care  centers 
and  State  long-term-care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  long-term-care  serv- 
ices, to  provide  a  significant  role  for  persons 
eligible  for  long-term-care  benefits  in  the 
administration  of  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  E^nergy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DUNN: 
H.R.  6146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  require  that,  in  con- 
sidering proposed  military  coproduction  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  countries,  there  be 
greater  interagency  coordination  within  the 
executive  branch,  increased  consideration  of 
the  economic  and  trade  implications  of 
these  arrangements,  and  consultation  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  representing  areas 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  co- 
production  abroad:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HAGEDORN: 
H.R.  6147.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  local 
organizations  of  police  and  firefighters 
exempt  from  taxation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  6148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  increase  the  levels  of  loans 
available  with  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture  to  exer- 
cise certain  existing  authority  with  respect 
to  agricultural  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  E>ANS  of  Delaware)  (by  request): 
H.R.  6149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the  Af- 
rican Development  Fund:  to  the  Committee 
oh  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL; 
H.R.  6150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  each  tax- 
payer with  a  $75  a  day  deduction:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 


H.R.  6151.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  6152.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
which  provides  that  certain  ex-service-mem- 
bers will  not  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKEEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ldjan): 
H.R.  6153.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to 
"White  Sands  Space  Harbor":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   SMITH   of   New   Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania): 
H.R.  6154.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered total  blindness  without  light  percep- 
tion as  a  result  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  6155.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  certain  blinded  veter- 
ans who  are  suffering  from  additional  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Maiucey,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Blilkt): 
H.R.  6156.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  definition  of  security,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Comiiiittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  25,  1982.  as  "Missing  Children's  Day": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STANOELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  certain  actions  respecting  the 
location,  construction,  and  operation  of  that 
portion  of  the  northern  tier  pipeline  which 
Is  within  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  WYLIE; 
H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  radio  sUtion  WOSU-AM  on 
the  anniversary  of  its  60th  year  of  oper- 
ation: to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  WILUAM  J.  COYNE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  higher  education  as- 
sistance programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    PASCELL  (for   himself,    Mr. 

Winn,  and  Mr.  Barnes): 

H.  Con.  Res.   317.  Concurrent  resolution 

relating  to  the  patrlation  of  the  Canadian 

Constitution:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Wolt.  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Murphy,   Mr.   Lent.   Mr.   McClory. 


Mr.     LowERY    of    California,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,      Mr.      Morrison,      Mr. 
Whitehurst,     Mr.     Ottinger,     Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Cor- 
raoa.    Mr.    Pashayan   Mr.   Grisham, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Per- 
kins,   Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Bevill,    Mr. 
Myers,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Clausen,  Ms.  Ferraro, 
Mr.    Bailey    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Barnes,   Mr.   Beard,   Mr.   Benedict, 
Mr.   Hutto,  Mr.   Mitchell  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Weber    of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Badham,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.  Con.  Res.  318.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve  the   month   of   May    1982,   as  Older 
Americans    Month:    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her 
self.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Schumex,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Foley 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hopkins 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr 
Emery,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Lagomar 
siNO,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Gib 
BONS,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr, 
Simon,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr 
Shaw,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Siljander 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Yatron,    and  Mr 

KOGOVSEK): 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  proposed  closure  of  certain  National 
Weather  Service  offices:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.    FINDLEY   (for   himself.   Mr 

Madigan.   Mr.   Wampler,   Mr.   Hage 

DORN,  Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee,  Mr 

Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr 

Erdahl,    Mrs.    Smith    of    Nebraska, 

Mr.  English.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 

Dakota.   Mr.   Volkmer,    Mr.    Beard 

Mr.    Evans   of   Iowa,    Mr.    Hopkins 

Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr 

Huckaby,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Skeen 

Mr.  Railsback,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi 

nols,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 

Winn,  Mr.  Berevtxr,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr 

Jetpords,     Mr.     Myers,     and     Mr 

Harkin  ): 

H.  Res.  435.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi 

dent  of  the  United  States  to  take  appropri 

ate  action  to  protect  U.S.  exports  of  com 

gluten  feed:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

357.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Peace  and  Conflict;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Emerson. 
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H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  St  Germain  and  Mr. 
Mottl. 

H.R.  3298:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  4340:  Mr.  Beard. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  LuNGREN,  Mr.  Roemer,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  4773:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  and  Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  5078:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr. 
Bereuter. 

H.R.  5098:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Grisham. 
and  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini, Mr.  OuHDERSON,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Huck- 
aby, Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Solarz.  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  5214:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Hiler.  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  5389:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Sxnsenbrenner.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  5424:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  5432:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  5485:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  5792:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Msu-y- 
land,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr  Douohefty,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Bouquard, 
and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  5828:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  FoourrrA.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Moffett. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Dkllums,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  5833:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr, 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Richmond. 


H.R.  5848:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Poglibtta, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mav- 
RouLES,  Mr.  ScHuifER,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  F^ost. 

H.R.  5865:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  5869:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5995:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  and 
Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  5999:  Mr.  Addabbo  and  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

H.R.  6054:  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Bi4r.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Santini. 

H.J.  Res.  411:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mrs.  BouQUARD.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  F^sh,  Mr.  Fy)RSYTHE,  Mr.  F'ren- 
ZEL,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Beard, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  EKjugher- 
ty, 

H.J.  Res.  436:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Daub, 
and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.J.  Res.  444:  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Spencx.  Mr, 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Moorhzad,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  DeN- 
ardis, Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.  Broomfteld.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Hirrro,  Mr.  Applbgate,  Mr. 
GucKMAN,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  FItosT.  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Bedell.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Ms.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Wortley. 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  273:  Mr.FRANK. 

H.  Con.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 


H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Dymally.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  IDougherty.  Mr. 
Guarini.  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Tokd 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  I*epper,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr, 
F'rank,  Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Edgar,  and 
Ms.  Ferraro. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3496:  Mr.  Shumway. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

399.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Lewis 
County  T  rate,  Morton,  Wash.,  relative  to 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  suit 
against  initiative  394:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

400.  Also,  petition  of  Constitution  Com- 
memoration Study  Group,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.,  relative  to  the  anniversary  commemo- 
ration of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  415 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
—Page  2,  lines  23  through  25,  strike  out  "; 
and  page  11,  lines  13  through  16  ( "National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration- 
Operations,  Research,  and  Facilities")"  and 
on  line  21,  Insert  "and "  immediately  after 
the  semicolon. 

Page  3,  line  11,  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  Insert  "beginning  on  page  11, 
lines  13  through  16;". 
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STILL-MORE  ON:  WHERE  YOUR 
TAX  DOLLARS  GO 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RZPRKSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  Apnl  22.  1982 
•  Mr.  McIX>NALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
find  It  totally  reprehensible  in  these 
difficult  times,  that  we  are  trying  to 
restore  fiscal  responsibility,  that  we 
are  asking  Americans  to  fund  homo- 
sexuals, feminists,  nude  lesbian  shows, 
pamphlets  on  sodomy  laws,  radical 
pacifists,  and  yes.  even  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  And  yet,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening. 

Yes.  I  find  it  totally  disgusting  that 
multimillionaire,  or  perhaps,  billion- 
aire. David  Rockefeller,  and  his  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  (CFR)  have 
the  gall  to  accept  half  a  million  dollars 
to  advance  the  cause  of  forgetting  the 
national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Since  1928,  this  organization. 
In  its  own  writings,  advanced  the  pre- 
emption of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  debauching  of  our  currency 
via  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Government  seizure  of  energy  produc- 
ing lands  in  order  to  make  us  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  nations,  and.  yes, 
even  the  eventual  disintegration  of  our 
national  sovereignty  to  accept  interde- 
pendence or  a  one  world  Socialist  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  it  is  not  too  hard  to 
understand  in  light  of  what  has  Just 
been  mentioned,  that  David  Rockefel- 
ler revels  in  acceptance  of  subsidized 
taxpayer's  money  not  only  for  his 
CFR.  but  the  promotion  of  the  status 
quo  in  Poland  to  the  detriment  of  Soli- 
darity and  the  Individual  freedom  of 
the  Polish  people. 

In  any  event,  for,  again,  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues.  I  submit  yet  another 
article  from  the  Conservative  Digest 
of  April  1982.  The  title  of  this  one: 
"Leftist  Causes  Your  Money  Sup- 
ports." 

The  article  follows: 
LxmsT  Causes  Your  Money  Supports 

(Not  all  of  the  activist  groups  receiving 
taxpayer  money  are  as  easily  recognized  as 
the  APL-CIO.  the  Sierra  Club  or  Planned 
Parenthood.  Here  are  some  of  the  causes 
funded  by  federal  dollars,  quite  often  by 
local  cities  or  groups  as  subgrantees. ) 

HOMOSEXUALS 

Homosexual  groups  have  received  federal 
grants,  often  through  local  governments. 
RHs  rxnras  gay  studies 

Many  grants  for  gay  studies  come  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (HHS)  in  the  areas  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health.  New  Ways  Minis- 
try of  Mount  Rainier.  Md..  received  $18,416 


in  1979-80  to  study  the  "coming-out  process 
and  coping  strategies  of  gay  women."  New 
Ways  received  lU  grant  through  the  help  of 
EMgnity.  a  national  organization  of  homo- 
sexuals and  "concerned  Catholics." 

California  State  University  at  San  Pran- 
ciaco  has  formed  a  Center  for  Homosexual 
Education.  Evaluation  and  Research,  and  is 
receiving  federal  funds  for  Its  studies.  For 
example,  in  1979-80.  HHS  gave  the  center 
$167,724  to  study  "civil  liberties  and  sexual 
orlenUtlon.  •  The  University  of  Southern 
California  received  a  $65,285  grant  from 
HHS  that  same  year  to  conduct  "a  study  of 
successful  heterosexual  and  homosexual 
men." 

CXTA  DOIXAJtS  POR  L.A.  GAT  CKHTER 

The  CETA  Jobs  and  training  program  has 
provided  much  direct  and  indirect  federal 
funding  to  gay  groups,  especially  on  the 
West  Coast.  CETA  gave  the  Gay  and  Lesbi- 
an Community  Services  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les funding  for  nearly  half  of  lU  full-time 
staff  of  84.  The  purpose  of  the  $640,000 
grant  was  to  provide  "education  about  gay 
lifestyles  and  gay  people's  problems. " 

TAX-rUHDED  GAY  THEATER 

The  City  of  Seattle.  Washington,  paid  14 
young  gays  and  lesbians  with  CETA  money 
to  sponsor  a  production  of  the  Seattle  Gay 
Youth  Summer  Theatre  Project  entitled 
"Lavender  Horizons."  According  to  In 
Unity,  a  gay  newspaper,  the  project  was  a 
social  as  well  as  theatrical  success;  "Most  of 
the  young  women  and  men  In  the  group  had 
no  other  gay  friends  their  age  until  the 
Theatre  Project." 

PAMPHLETS  ON  SODOMY  LAWS 

CETA  also  funded  the  National  Gay  Task 
Force's  Public  Education  Program.  Its  activ- 
ities Included  publication  of  pamphlets  de- 
tailing the  sodomy  laws  of  the  SO  states,  and 
surveys  on  "patterns  of  employment  dis- 
crimination faced  by  gay  people"  In  New 
York  City  businesses. 

DOLLARS  POR  NtmS  LESBIAN  SHOW 

"The  Leaping  Lesbian  PoUles"  was  an- 
other CETA  project.  $41,000  was  given  to  a 
feminist  organization  for  women  (only)  to 
perform  in  the  nude. 

GAYS  SLAM  PAMILY  PROTECTION  ACT  ON  PUBLIC 
RADIO 

The  federally  financed  National  Public 
Radio  Satellite  Program  Development  Fund 
awarded  $14,695  to  the  National  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Mens  Radio  Project  last  October. 
The  gay  group  will  produce  a  series  of  30- 
mlnute  documentaries  on  the  Family  Pro- 
tection Act  and  other  Issues.  The  programs 
will  be  broadcast  nationwide  over  230  tax- 
payer-funded public  radio  stations. 

FEMINISTS 

Feminist  organizations  have  been  well-fi- 
nanced by  federal  grants  in  recent  years.  At 
the  same  time,  the  feminist  coalition  has 
lobbied  hard  against  Reagan's  programs. 

TAX-FUNDED  GROUPS  ATTACK  REAGAN 

In  March.  1981.  42  feminist  and  liberal 
groups  denounced  Reagan's  policies,  saying 
they  would  "destroy  or  severely  Impair 
many  of  the  programs  and  endanger  the 
rights  for  which  >vomen  have  struggled  over 
the  last  several  years. "  Among  those  groups 


attacking  Reagan  were  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women, 
the  YWCA.  and  the  National  Organization 
for  Women's  Legal  E>efense  and  Education 
Fund— all  of  which  receive  federal  funds. 

FEMINISTS  USB  BATTERED-SPOUSE  ISSUE  TO  GET 
FEDERAL  GRANTS 

The  problem  of  battered  wives  has 
brought  hundreds  of  thousands  into  femi- 
nist coffers  from  the  HHS  Administration 
on  Children.  Youth  and  Families. 
W.O.M.A.N..  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco  received 
$200,000  in  1980-82.  half  of  which  would 
help  "develop  an  advocacy  model  program 
for  battered  women."  The  Center  for 
Women  Policy  Studies  received  $129,000  In 
1980-81  from  HHS  to  "educate  service  pro- 
viders ...  in  the  field  of  domestic  violence." 

The  Department  of  Justice  manages  to 
duplicate  the  HHS  battered  spouse  program 
with  funding  by  the  Law  EInforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (LEAA).  The 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies  received 
$1,221,751  from  LEAA  alone  in  1978-82  for 
similar  work  on  battered  spouses  as  In  its 
HHS  program.  Another  $299,908  in  LEAA 
money  went  to  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women,  Inc.  for  "a  model  program  and 
clearinghouse  for  women  offenders  in  non- 
traditional  work." 

CETA  JOBS  MONrr  FOR  FEMINISTS 

CETA  public  Jobs  and  training  grants, 
which  have  provided  critical  financial  sup- 
port for  many  Left  organizations,  are  not 
urUuiown  In  feminist  circles.  The  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  received  a  whop- 
ping $2,231,106  in  six  CETA  grants  from 
1978  to  the  present.  Another  group.  Nation- 
al Women's  Employment  Education,  re- 
ceived $570,980  in  two  1980-81  CETA  grants. 

REAGAN'S  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  GIVES 
1300,000  TO  FEMINIST  PRESS 

Still,  money  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation reaches  more  feminist  groups  than 
other  types  of  funding.  The  Feminist  Press 
received  $313,224  from  two  July  1981  grants, 
"for  the  improvement  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation."  W.O.M.A.N.'s  Dorchester,  Mass. 
office  also  received  $123,026  last  July.  In  the 
last  year  alone.  Brooldyn's  National  Con- 
gress of  Neighborhood  Women  received 
$177,806  for  the  same  purpose.  The  hard- 
left  Women's  Equity  Action  League  pulled 
down  $659,837  from  three  education  grants 
in  1980  alone. 

Providing  Important  seed  money  Is  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Project  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  A  program 
run  by  feminists  for  feminists.  It  has  man- 
aged to  give  two  grants  in  one  year  to  the 
National  Organization  for  Women's  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund,  which  is 
against  government  policy. 

FOREIGN  policy:  MILITANT  STUDENTS  GET  TAX 
DOLLARS 

Militant  leftism  for  America's  students  In 
the  evocation  of  the  United  SUtes  Student 
Association  (USSA).  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers have  apparent  ties  with  the  Marxist 
International  youth  group,  the  Internation- 
al Union  of  Students. 

USSA  worked  hard  against  the  Reagan 
budget  proposals  and  participated  In  Soli- 
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darlty  Day.  It  has  called  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  pay  World  War  II  reparations  to 
the  Japanese  people,  condemned  U.S.  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba,  and  actively  opposes 
American  aid  to  non-Marxist  countries  In 
Latin  America. 

Since  Reagan's  Inauguration,  the  USSA 
has  received  $107,630  from  the  Department 
of  Educations  fund  "for  the  improvement 
of  post-secondary  education. '  USSA's  "edu- 
cational"  front  group,  the  National  Student 
Educational  Fund  (located  in  the  same 
Washington  office),  has  also  received  two 
granU  totaling  more  than  $275,000  from  the 
Education  Department's  Women's  Educa- 
tional Equity  Act  Program  (WEEAP). 

Amazingly,  the  grants  for  these  extremist 
groups  were  Increased  over  earlier  grants  by 
the  Carter  administration. 

ROCKEFELLER  GROUP  GETS  U.S.  FUNDS 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  found- 
ed and  dominated  by  David  Rockefeller,  was 
given  $200,000  in  1979-80  and  $300,000  in 
July,  1981  In  federal  funds.  The  grants  were 
made  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  for  CFR's  International  Fellow- 
ship Program. 

RADICAL  PACIFISTS  ON  RADIO 

No  less  surprising  was  the  NEH's  support 
of  the  SANE  (SclentlsU  Against  Nuclear 
Energy)  Education  Fund.  In  1979  and  1980, 
the  radical  pacifist  organization  received 
more  than  $105,000  to  produce  "13  weekly 
radio  shows  to  examine  the  Impact  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  American  culture." 

MORE  DOLLARS  FOR  'PEACE'  GROtTPS 

The  World  Without  War  Council  received 
$32,000  In  1980  "to  identify  and  assess  the 
primary  teachings  and  organizations  active 
in  the  public  peace  effort. "  i.e.  a  pacifist  bib- 
liography. 

Another  Left-oriented  pacifist  recipient  is 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
based  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  addition  to  a 
$183,804  CETA  grant  In  1978-81.  AFSC  has 
received  at  least  two  grants  since  President 
Reagan  has  taken  office,  totaling  more  than 
$150,000  (from  ACTION  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.) 

The  AFSC  also  lobbies  Congress  to  fur- 
ther Its  Interests.  The  group  Joined  62  other 
Leftist  groups  In  May  1981  to  stop  the 
Reagan  block-grant  proposals.  (Many  other 
federally  funded  organizations  participat- 
ed.) 

aged:  TAX  DOLLARS  FOR  GRAY  PANTHERS 

The  most  notorious  leftist  organization 
for  the  elderly,  the  Gray  Panthers,  received 
$30,000  for  media  activities  during  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  VISTA 
provided  four  volunteers  in  1980-81  "to  or- 
ganize, guide,  train,  and  motivate  seniors  to 
become  members  of  the  Gray  Panthers  net- 
work in  Nevada,"  and  in  the  same  period 
five  volunteers  "trained  In  community  orga- 
nizing" as  part  of  the  Iowa  Gray  Panthers. 

FEDS  FtnTD  9S  PERCENT  OF  LOBBY  GROUP'S 
BUDGET 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
received  $12,347.58  from  the  Community 
Services  Administration  for  "2,000  annual 
subscriptions  to  Washington  Weekly  news- 
letter," and  $49,042  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  "the  creation  of  a  model  for  a 
victim/witness  senior  citizen  volunteer 
corps."  NCSC  also  received  two  CETA 
grants.  In  all,  $50  million  of  the  Council's 
$52.5-mllllon  budget  comes  from  federal 
taxes. 

COUNCIL  ON  AGING  GET.S  t900,000     - 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
subsidized    the    National    Council    on    the 
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Aging  with  10  grants,  including  $173,000  for 
150  trainers  to  "train  at  senior  centers  and 
voluntary  organizations."  The  trainers 
might  very  well  use  material  provided  under 
a  $760,907  grant  in  1979-80  from  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  "hu- 
manities material  in  senior  centers." 

EPA  GIVES  HUGE  GRANT  TO  LEFT  GROUP 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
gave  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion 10  grants  for  1980-82,  totalling  more 
than  $2  million,  the  largest  subsidy  given  by 
EPA  to  any  Left  organization.  Also  recleved 
by  NRTA  was  a  $199,971  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  1979-81  "to  more  eco- 
nomicaUy  and  efficiently  Implement  the 
crime  analysis  process. "  In  1981,  $40  million 
of  the  association's  $90-mllllon  budget  came 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVISTS  «  UO  MILLION  POR  NATIONAL 
tTRBAN  LEAGUE 

A  major  recipient  of  government  grants  Is 
the  National  Urban  League,  which  got 
about  $110  million  in  federal  aid  In  1980,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post.  In  the  past 
five  years,  NUL  and  its  affiliates  have  taken 
at  least  66  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Housing 
Counseling  Program,  28  grants  from  CETA, 
and  5  different  grants  from  the  Department 
of  Education  for  "talent  searches. " 

In  at  least  two  cases,  NUL  has  received 
grants  to  study  the  results  of  other  grants: 
$396,000  from  the  Justice  Department  to 
"assess  completed  research  on  the  topic  of 
minorities,  crime  and  criminal  Justice,"  and 
$135,000  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  "knowledge  result- 
ing from  an  earlier  study  relevant  to  the 
adoption  of  black  children." 

MORE  tniBAN  GROITPS  TAKE  TAX  DOLLARS 

The  National  Urban  Coalition  has  done  a 
softshoe  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  re- 
ceiving eight  grants  for  "national  empha- 
sis." The  Urban  Institute  got  $149,820  to 
"coordinate  transportation  problems  for  the 
elderly."  (One  wonders  what  sort  of  bus  was 
used  to  transport  the  problem  to  and  fro.) 
"I  he  Institute  has  also  recleved  Economic 
Development  Administration  grants  of 
$22,000  to  "examine  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  structurally  employed"  and 
$210,000  for  "Industrial  performance  and 
productivity  in  the  nation's  cities." 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LOBBYISTS  DEPENDENT  ON 
FEDERAL  HANDOUTS 

According  to  the  National  Journal,  several 
state  and  local  government  lobby  groups  are 
greatly  dependent  on  federal  aid  for  their 
existence.  Among  them: 

U.S.  Conference  on  Mayors:  In  1981,  fed- 
eral money  accoimted  for  $3.1  million  of  Its 
$4.3-milllon  budget.  The  1982  budget  of  $2.8 
million  has  $1.6  million  in  federal  funds. 

National  League  of  Cities:  In  1981,  $3.6 
million  of  the  league's  $7.7-mllllon  budget 
came  from  the  federal  government;  this 
year,  $3.1  million  of  the  $7.2  million  ema- 
nates from  Washington. 

National  Association  of  Counties:  NACO, 
which  lobbied  hard  against  Reagan's  block- 
grant  proposals,  receives  half  of  Its  $5-mil- 
lion  budget  from  Uncle  Sam.* 
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NO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  CHAMPION  IN 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  in  the  Bob  Jones 
University  and  the  Goldsboro  Chris- 
tian Schools  case  is  whether  racist 
schools  should  get  Federal  tax  breaks. 
For  a  while  the  Reagan  Justice  De- 
partment rightly  said  no,  and  filed 
briefs  supporting  that  view. 

But  now  the  Justice  Department  has 
come  out  for  tax  exemptions  for 
schools  that  discriminate.  So  there  are 
no  longer  government  lawyers  to 
argue  for  their  former,  and  correct, 
stand. 

The  following  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  April  19  deplores  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  Supreme  Court  itself  finding 
It  necessary  to  appoint  a  lawyer  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  retreat  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Is  It  not  sad  that  it  Is  necessary  to  go 
outside  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
for  a  civil  rights  champion? 

A  True  Friend  of  the  Court 

The  Supreme  Court's  choice  of  William 
Coleman  Jr.  to  argue  against  tax  exemp- 
tions for  racist  schools  is  superb,  even 
though  the  occasion  for  inviting  him  Is  de- 
plorable. His  very  presence  in  the  case  is  a 
rebuke  to  the  Reagan  Administration. 
When  has  it  ever  been  necessary  to  go  out- 
side the  Justice  Department  for  a  civil 
rights  champion?  * 

The  Court  often  assigns  lawyers  to  repre- 
sent the  Indigent  but  It  rarely  has  to  retain 
a  lawyer  to  defend  an  entire  court.  In  this 
instance  the  lawyer  will  defend  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  which  followed  a 
decade  of  sound  precedent  in  a  case  Involv- 
ing Bob  Jones  University,  the  Goldsboro 
Christian  Schools  and  their  financial  sup- 
porters. The  court  held  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  the  tax  breaks  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment permits  for  charitable  donations 
that  benefit  the  public. 

Initially,  the  Reagan  Justice  Department 
endorsed  that  view  of  the  law,  even  in  briefs 
prepared  for  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  suddenly,  in  January,  It  reversed 
policy.  Astonishingly,  the  department  with 
responsibility  for  protecting  civil  righU 
came  out  for  tax  exemptions  for  segregated 
schools— and  thus  created  a  new  problem. 
Government  lawyers  were  no  longer  avail- 
able to  argue  for  their  former  stand  when 
the  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
friend  of  the  Court— an  amiciu  curtoe— was 
required. 

Against  this  shameful  background,  the 
Court's  Invitation  to  Mr.  Coleman  is  a  bril- 
liant response.  It  assures  first-class  repre- 
senUtlon  for  Americans,  black  and  white, 
who  protest  this  tax  subsidy.  It  insures  that 
the  arguments  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  making  will  be  made  forcefully. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  an  obvious  choice  for 
this  unwelcome  task.  He  personifies  minori- 
ty achievement  In  the  face  of  deep  societal 
prejudice.  An  honor  student  at  Harvard  Law 
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School,  he  Integrated  the  nnks  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  own  law  clerks,  then  prestigi- 
ous law  offices  and  later  corporate  board- 
rooms. He  continued  to  battle  for  civil 
rights  as  chairman  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Fund  and  as  President  Ford's  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  often  had  self- 
proclaimed  friends"  whose  legal  briefs 
show  more  concern  with  their  own  causes 
than  with  helping  the  Justices  solve  legal 
and  constitutional  problems.  Mr.  Coleman, 
too.  has  a  cause,  but  the  Court  should  nev- 
ertheless welcome  his  counsel.  The  Justice 
Department's  default  has  made  him  indis- 
pensable to  a  fair  fight.* 


NEED  FOR  EXPANDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MIKNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRKSEJTTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
employment in  the  United  States  is 
now  9  percent.  Ten  million  Americans 
are  unemployed.  Congress  must  enact 
an  extended  unemployment  benefits 
program  to  alleviate  this  nationwide 
problem. 

I  testified  this  morning  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.  I  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  approve  H.R.  6085,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  100-percent  feder- 
ally funded  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. In  addition.  I  spoke  in  support 
of  H.R.  5284,  legislation  to  repeal  the 
disastrous  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  relating  to 
unemployment  compensation. 

I  ask  that  my  statement  be  included 
in  the  Recori). 

Statement  op  Hon.  James  L.  Oberstar 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Sut>com- 
mittee.  I  am  here  today  because  I  want  this 
Conunittee  to  act  immediately  and  favor- 
able on  HR  6085.  legislation  to  provide  un- 
employed Americans  with  an  additional  13- 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation  to  be 
funded  from  general  revenues.  Unemployed 
Americans  in  this  country  desperately  need 
the  assistance  which  this  Subcommittee 
alone  can  initiate. 

With  the  national  unemployment  rate  at 
9  percent,  the  need  for  action  is  critical. 
Delay  will  be  intolerable  for  the  millions  of 
unemployed. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  those  of  my  consti- 
tutents  for  whom  "trickle  down"  economics 
is  an  empty  promise,  a  mere  incantation  of- 
fered as  a  Justification  for  ignoring  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  find  the  Jobs  they  desper- 
ately want. 

My  Congressional  district  in  good  times 
produces  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  iron  ore. 
The  taconite  Industry,  with  a  normal  work 
force  of  14.000  men  and  women,  will  by 
June  6.  actually  employ  2.000. 

The  unemployment  problem  in  the 
mining  industry  of  northern  Michigan  is  no 
better.  All  4.000  iron  ore  miners  will  be  laid 
off  by  the  end  of  May. 
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The  people  of  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range,  and 
throughout  all  northeastern  Minnesota,  are 
afraid— not  Just  worried— afraid—  that  they 
are  facing  a  reincarnation  of  the  Great  De- 
pression 

The  lay-off  figures  are  devestating: 

National  Steel— 600  current;  450  more  in 
April 

U.S.  Steel— 2.000  laid  off  since  October; 
2200  more  June  1 

Inland  Steel— 300  workers  to  be  laid  off  on 
May  30 

Erie— 1500  to  be  laid  off  July  4 

Hlbblng  Taconite— 900  on  July  4 

On  July  1.  3400  unemployed  miners  will 
have  exhausted  their  extended  unemploy- 
ment l)enefits. 

There  are  no  Jobs  for  these  workers  in 
northeastern  mines.  Unemployment  in  the 
other  major  employment  sector— construc- 
tion—stands  at  75%. 

The  Administration  is  telling  these  work- 
ers to  leave  their  conununities  and  vote  with 
their  feet.  Where  do  12,000  iron  miners  go 
in  a  nation  with  10  milllor  people  unem- 
ployed. 

While  the  mining  industry  suffers  the 
most  intense  unemployment  problem,  it  is  a 
problem  throughout  the  communities  of  my 
District.  Double  digit  unemployment  is 
prevalent  in  almost  all  counties,  with  rates 
up  to  19.6%  as  of  February. 

I  am  here  because  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  the  resources  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  unemployed  be- 
cause national  economic  policies  cannot 
stimulate  productivity,  investment,  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  people  on  behalf  of  whom  I  testify 
today  are  not  freeloaders.  They  are  hard- 
working Americans  who  are  enduring  one  of 
the  most  difficult  trials  which  individuals 
face  in  an  industrialized  society— unemploy- 
ment, with  it  financial  worries  and  personal 
crises  and  the  terrible  sense  of  failure.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  decade,  there  is  a  perva- 
sive fear  and  sense  of  hopelessness  about 
the  future. 

I  am  not  here  to  plead  that  these  people 
need  welfare  or  charity,  or  to  ask  the 
pardon  of  this  Subcommittee.  The  people  of 
northeastern  Minnesota  are  too  proud  for 
that— they  want  to  work,  and  if  Jobs  aren't 
available,  they  only  want  help  for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Congress  must  pass  remedial  legislation  to 
correct  the  serious  mistakes  enacted  in  the 
hasty  consideration  last  year  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act.  Its  unemployment 
provisions  would  be  analogous  to  cutting 
Medicare  because  too  many  people  got  old 
and  sick.  We  must  pass  legislation  which  re- 
flects not  theory  and  myth,  but  the  econom- 
ic reality  of  unemployment  at  post  World 
War  II  record  high  levels,  and  which  ad- 
dresses the  consequences  of  that  level  of  un- 
emplojrment. 

The  SubcoRunittee  has  before  it  a  number 
of  important  legislative  proposals.  In  addi- 
tion to  approving  Chairman  Ford's  bill  to 
provide  for  a  100%  federally  funded  ex- 
tended benefits  program,  HR  6085.  I  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  take  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

1.  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  which  eliminated  the 
"national  trigger"  for  extended  federal/ 
state  unemployment  benefits.  Nine  percent 
unemployment  is  a  national  problem.  The 
national  trigger  reflected,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  high  unemployment  in  Michigan 
auto  industry,  translated  into  the  loss  of 
steel  producing  Jobs  in  Pennsylvania  and 
mining  Jobs  in  Minnesota. 
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2.  Modify  the  increase  in  the  sUte  trigger 
scheduled  to  take  effect  October  1.  1982. 

3.  establish  a  sub-state  trigger  mechanism 
for  extended  benefits  which  would  effective- 
ly target  benefits  to  high  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment within  a  State. 

As  high  as  unemployment  is  throughout 
my  District,  unemployed  workers  in  north- 
em  Minnesota  were  not  eligible  for  ex- 
tended benefits  until  the  week  of  February 
28.  There  are  virtually  no  employment  op- 
portunities in  our  area,  and  yet,  without 
either  the  national  trigger  or  a  sub-state 
trigger,  these  workers  were  ineligible  for  the 
extended  benefits.  The  insured  rate  in  Min- 
nesota is  hovering  around  4.7%.  I  very  much 
wish  it  would  drop  and  quickly.  When  it 
drops,  however,  it  will  mean  no  extended 
benefits,  but  it  will  not  mean  that  prosperi- 
ty has  returned  to  my  District. 

I  understand  the  difficulties  in  enacting 
Gind  administering  a  sub-state  trigger.  I  urge 
this  Subcommittee  to  develop  the  frame- 
work so  that  it  will  exist,  if  not  in  time  for 
the  current  crisis,  then  at  least  so  that  it 
will  be  in  place  to  serve  a  future  need. 

My  primary  purpose  today  is  to  urge 
prompt  action  on  HR  6085  and  modification 
of  the  trigger  mechanism  so  that  the  relief 
provided  by  HR  6085  will  reach  all  high-un- 
employment areas  in  our  country.* 
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CITIZEN  PROBLEMS  FOR  U.S. 
TERRITORIES'  RESIDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  HIU  BONER 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Delegate  Ron  de  Lugo  re- 
cently gave  testimony  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
concerning  medical  care  for  veterans 
who  reside  in  the  American  Virgin  Is- 
lands. His  statement  was  of  such  clar- 
ity and  excellence  that  I  am  commend- 
ing it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  own 
Information. 

Those  of  us  who  reside  within  the 
continental  United  States  seldom  have 
an  appreciation  for  the  unique  prob- 
lems which  are  encountered  by  the 
citizens  of  our  territories.  Just  the  lo- 
gistics and  the  communication  prob- 
lems add  a  burdensome  dimension  to 
the  problems  for  veterans  who  reside 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
with  Ron  de  Lugo  and  have  seen  him 
tenaciously  fight  for  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  Virgin  Islands.  If  all  of  us 
were  as  single  minded  in  representing 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  districts 
as  is  Ron  de  Lugo,  then  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  face  our 
country  certainly  would  be  much 
easier. 

Statement  by  Ron  de  Lugo 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  the  members  of  your  Committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 


authority  to  provide  contract  medical  care 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
I  must  fully  support  the  extension  for  I 
have  no  other  choice.  Let  me  explain  that 
statement. 

Public  Law  95-520  of  October  26.  1978,  au- 
thorized the  VA  to  continue  to  rely  on  pri- 
vate sector  care  until  December  31,  1981  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  veterans  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  At 
that  same  time,  the  Congress  directed  the 
VA  to  study  the  health  care  needs  of  veter- 
ans in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. That  report  was  due  on  Pebnirary  1, 
1980.  but  deferred  for  one  year  by  Public 
Law  96-330.  The  study  was  finally  complet- 
ed and  forwarded  to  the  Congress  on  March 
10. 1981. 

In  brief,  the  study  documents  that,  and  I 
quote,  "...  a  somewhat  worse  state  of 
health  of  the  people  of  PR/VI  than  of  the 
U.S.  as  a  whole,  a  limited  availability  of  al- 
ternative medical  care  resources  apart  from 
the  VA,  a  grreater  proportion  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  among  the  veterans  of 
PR/VI  than  among  all  U.S.  veterans,  and  a 
difficult  economic  status  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual PR/VI  veteran. "  The  report  identi- 
fies as  the  major  problem  areas,  which  ne- 
cessitate the  extension  of  contract  medical 
care  authority  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  as: 

Low  quantity  and  quality  of  non-VA  psy- 
chiatric care;  Inadequate  ambulatory  care 
facilities;  Near  absence  of  nursing  home 
beds;  Inaccessibility  of  health  care  outside 
the  VA;  and.  Isolation  of  Virgin  Islanders. 

The  last  phrase.  Mr.  Chairman,  only  hints 
at  the  problems  encountered  by  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  veterans.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
report  glances  over  the  problems  of  our  vet- 
erans in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Congressional  mandate  stipu- 
lated an  analysis  of  economic  factors  in 
both  territories,  the  economy  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  analyzed  extensively,  but  the  econ- 
omy of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  received  not 
even  a  footnote.  We  did  receive  one  foot- 
note, on  page  16  of  the  study,  which  states 
that  "because  the  records  concerning  con- 
tract care  and  fee-basis  care  are  not  proc- 
essed by  patient  origin,  the  Virgin  Islands 
information  cannot  be  extracted  from  the 
Puerto  Rican  Information." 

What  this  means.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
specifics  on  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  veterans 
were  not  extrapolated;  the  problems  are  not 
analyzed.  We  see  allusions  in  the  report  of 
how  much  graver  are  their  problems,  how 
the  number  of  doctors,  hospital  beds, 
nurses,  and  dentists  are  lower  per  popula- 
tion ratio  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Finally, 
on  page  32  of  the  report,  there  are  three 
sentences  that  give  a  little  picture,  albeit 
understated,  of  conditions  faced  by  veterans 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  The  study  states: 

"Although  there  are  three  VA  outpatient 
clinics  in  Puerto  Rico,  there  is  no  VA  pres- 
ence in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Veterans  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  must  rely  on  the  fee  basis 
method  to  receive  care  under  VA  auspices. 
If  a  local  physician  or  facility  is  not  capable 
of  providing  adequate  treatment  for  the  vet- 
eran, or  if  he  prefers  VA  staff  care,  he  trav- 
els to  the  San  Juan  VAMC  for  treatment." 

The  phrase  "he  travels  to  San  Juan" 
makes  it  sound  simple  and  easy,  but  this  is 
hardly  the  case.  Long  distance  phone  calls 
must  be  made:  travel  plans  arranged;  vouch- 
ers approved,  and  In  many  cases,  disap- 
proved; transportation  must  be  arranged  to 
and  from  airports;  ambulances- and  only 
private  ones  at  that— must  be  coordinated  in 
advance.  Additionally,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
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lands  veteran,  once  finally  arrived  at  the  VA 
center  in  Puerto  Rico,  encounters  language 
and  cultural  problems.  Logistics  and  com- 
munication add  a  burdensome  dimension  to 
the  problems  for  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  vet- 
eran that  veterans  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
mainland  do  not  have  to  deal  with. 

The  study,  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  with 
four  options  for  Inpatient  care;  six  options 
for  outpatient  care  and  five  options  for 
nursing  home  care,  for  which  there  are  now 
no  VA  facilities  at  all  In  either  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Of  the  ten  op- 
tions for  inpatient  and  outpatient  care,  the 
study  states  that  four  would  continue  the 
NSC  eligitaility  inequity  between  veterans 
residing  In  the  United  States  and  veterans 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands; 
two  would  further  exacerbate  the  Inequity; 
two  would  decrease  service  levels  for  non- 
service  connected  veterans'  and,  two  would 
ration  VA  health  care  to  both  service  and 
non-service  connected  veterans  and,  as  the 
study  puts  It,  "create  dissatisfaction  with 
the  VA  and  the  U.S.  Government  on  the 
part  of  the  veteran,  veteran  service  organi- 
zations, and  the  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Is- 
lands governments." 

This  summary  is  telling  evidence  of  the 
attitude  of  Indifference  toward  veterans  In 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

So,  given  the  current  state  of  affairs,  and 
given  those  options  contained  In  the  report, 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  support  extension 
of  the  VA's  authority  to  provide  medical 
care  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  have  no  other  choice. 

The  VA  does,  however,  have  the  choice  to 
at  least  improve  on  the  situation  In  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  On  page  38,  the  report  states 
that  satellite  outpatient  clinics  are  general- 
ly restricted  to  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas  of  150,000  or  more  Inhabit- 
ants, and  settings  at  least  40  miles  from  any 
existing  VA  health  care  facility.  Option  2  of 
outpatient  options  raises  the  possibility  of  a 
VA  presence  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
through  a  contract  clinic  or  a  VA-operated 
outpatient  facility  on  both  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
the  minimum  that  should  be  done. 

Our  population  and  distance  from  Puerto 
Rico  warrant  such  facilities  by  the  VA's  own 
guidelines.  For  inpatient  care,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  very  logical  and  easy  solution  to  the 
problem,  which  frankly.  I  am  surprised  was 
not  proposed  In  the  study.  The  position  of 
medical  care  ombudsmen  should  be  estab- 
lished within  the  medical  facUity  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  staffed  by  a  Virgin  Islander  to  co- 
ordinate the  arrangement  of  appointments, 
logistics,  and  communications  between  that 
facUity  and  veterans  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. A  similar  position  should  be  estab- 
lished within  the  outpatient  care  facilities 
that  should  be  created  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  stated  above.  These  proposals  com- 
bined would  ultimately  lower  costs  for  the 
VA  In  the  long  r\m.  And  In  the  short,  long, 
or  any  run  the  VA  by  so  doing  would  honor 
its  obligation  to  the  too-long  neglected 
Virgin  Islands  veteran.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  have  sen'ed  their 
time  and  done  their  duty  the  equal,  if  not 
more  in  many  cases  than  their  colleague 
veterans  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland. 
They  deserve,  in  fact,  it  Is  their  right  to 
have  equal  treatment  and  equal  benefits. 

I  would  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  contract  medical  care  be  ex- 
tended, and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  VA 
be  required  to  establish  an  outpatient  clinic 
in  St.  Thomas  and  one  in  St.  Croix  with  an 
ombudsman  In  each  district  and  In  San  Juan 
for  Inpatient  services. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  your 
Conunittee.* 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  AMERICANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  congratu- 
late the  Orange  and  Rockland  County 
residents  of  New  York's  26th  Congres- 
sional District  who  have  recently 
chosen  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  of  the  privi- 
leges, freedoms,  and  responsibilities 
that  American  citizenship  entails. 

Our  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citi- 
zens, and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  welcoming  the  following  newly  nat- 
uralized Americans  and  extending  to 
them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 
Newly  Natoralized  Americans 

Doreen  Lily  Abemathy,  Islam  Ahmedi. 
VJollca  Ahmedi,  Serge  Andre.  Rosa  Emes- 
tina  Aponte.  Alicia  Arguelles,  Yona  Bar- 
Zeev,  Mlrlande  Bastlen.  Souad  Battlsta. 
Marie  Claudette  Beauvals.  Daniel  Beauvals. 
Marie  Doctorest  Belotte,  Marie  Magdolna 
Bercze.  Toby  Berger.  Peter  Bllziotls.  Fritz 
Bonaventure,  Heinz  Karl  Borowskl,  Sabine 
.1.  Bridges,  Delmy  Brooks.  Susanne  Schou 
Carroll,  Vljaya  Chander,  John  Ker-Chlang 
Chang.  Deborah  Lin  Chiang,  Tsu-Rong 
Chao  Chiang,  Nea  Chun  Chin. 

Nea  Sum  Chin,  Joseph  Choi,  Cathy  Choi. 
Linda  Choi,  Elza  Choi.  Sook  Ja  Chong.  Kum 
Seek  Chong.  Tae  Yun  Chong,  Young  Chang 
Chu,  Yong  Commlns,  Antonia  Escolastica 
I>e  La  Cruz,  Laura  Miranda  Gulson.  Ana 
Dahan,  David  I>ahan,  Nikolaos  Dellaportas, 
Daniella  Desir,  Rosario  Maria  Diaz.  Adriana 
Hilda  Diaz.  Antonio  Luis  Diaz.  Rachella 
Doucet,  Aleyamma  Eapen,  Margarette 
Edouard.  Jean  Robert  Edouard,  Marie 
Edouard.  Christine  Ellas. 

Alexandru  Evian,  Anca  loana  Evlan. 
Miriam  Palkowltz.  Magda  Perrante.  Nelson 
Plsch,  Marie  Wye-Chan  Foo,  Petros  Foun- 
das,  Kyongwon  Fregeau.  Mlchele  Frlscla. 
Timothy  You  Hsia  Pu.  Ramon  Manas 
Fullon,  Mary  Agnes  Gadry,  Sebouh  Galian. 
Denise  Gassant,  Angel  Rafael  Germosen. 
Genuelfa  Giusto,  Lokesh  Chandra  Gos- 
wami,  Sudershan  Goswami,  Plllppo  Greco. 
Henya  Heifets,  Elieser  Heifets,  Marguerita 
Herman,  Rafael  Antonio  Herrera.  Abraham 
Hershkowitz. 

Cornelia  Hoerstgen,  Andreas  Hoffmann, 
Valentino  landiorio,  GUberto  Irias.  Kurt  Ze- 
keriya  Itil.  Julie  Lea  Jean -Francois.  Joy  Illi- 
parampil  Joseph.  Aelemma  Joseph.  Feigy 
Kaufman.  Itamar  Kaufman,  William  Mi- 
chael Kelly,  Gouthartaj  Keshmirian,  Ven- 
katarathnam  LoUa,  Letizia  Lafasciano.  Do- 
minique Lattlnelli.  Angela  LeClalr.  May 
Dean-Ming  Lee,  Pao  Hwa  LI,  Janet  Um. 
Chin  Shin  Lin.  Mel  Hul  Lin.  HUdegard  The- 
rese  Log.  Betty  Llcksom.  Luckner  Mallvers. 
Jacqueline  Martinez. 

Graclela  McCormack.  Sean  McElgunn. 
Kenneth      McGlnty.      Merdella      Margret 
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McGregor.  Miriam  Medellin,  Peasie  Me- 
lamed.  Marie  Louna  Montlnat.  James 
Moore.  Ursula  Moraase.  Asim  Mukherjl. 
Hemda  Nairn.  Yosef  Nairn.  Loredo  Blanco 
Navarro,  Kam  Cheung  Stephen  Ng,  Kim 
Anh  Nguyen.  Gerald  A.  Paul.  Maria  de  la 
Pena.  Ricela  Altagracia  Pena.  MargariU 
Peralta.  Joanny  Pons.  Vasant  Prajapati. 
Robert  Prati.  Rosa  Elena  Prlcoll.  Victoria 
Corpuz  Quilop. 

Lolita  Ralna.  Deniae  Regis.  Constance 
ReiUy.  Udio  Rosarlo.  Jacli  laakov  Rosen. 
Cynthia  Rosmarlno.  Assunta  Rossi.  Maura 
Rostran.  Igor  Alexander  Rudnik,  Michael 
Migirdic  Rusenlan.  Yousuf  Saeed.  Alejandro 
Samson.  Jesus  Emmanuel  Canoza  Serrano. 
Mostafa  Shahroozi.  Edouard  Jean  Simon, 
Wllhelmina  Viilarosa  Soils.  Julito  Rizal 
Javier  Soils.  Lucy  Spiteri.  Shalndel  Steln- 
metz.  Moshe  Steinmetz. 

Purlficaclon  Margarita  Sullivan.  Cather- 
ine Thomas.  Eduardo  Toranzo.  Carina  de  la 
Torre.  Ricardo  Valdebenlto.  Roberto  Valdez. 
Carmen  Vargas.  Raquel  Velez.  Olga  Velez. 
Oaminl  Kirtanlal  Vyas.  Rudolph  Karl 
Wagner.  Hllde  Wagner.  Andreas  Wagner. 
Pinkas  Rudolf  Weis.  Mark  Sheek  Yoo.« 


WHERE  YOUR  TAX  DOlliARS 
GO:  CETA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  our  constituents  back  home 
would  be  happy  If  they  knew  their 
money  was  being  spent  to  stage,  "Lav- 
ender Horizons,"  featuring  14  homo- 
sexuals for  gay  youth  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Or  if  they  Icnew  that  $41,000  of 
those  hard-earned  dollars  went  for  fe- 
males parading  in  the  nude  in  the 
stage  production  titled,  "The  Leaping 
Lesbian  Follies." 

No.  I  don't  think  even  under  the 
most  remote  possibility  that  any 
American  taxpayer  would  be  happy 
with  any  such  expenditure.  Yet  it  is 
happening,  and  I  have  had  much  to 
say  on  this  subject  in  the  past  2  days. 
This  time  the  subject  of  abuse  is 
CETA. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  constituents.  I  again  submit  in- 
formation contained  in  a  short  article 
from  the  Conservative  Digest  of  April 
1982.  Here  is  yet  another  example  of 
where  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved 
to  return  this  Nation  to  fiscal  sanity. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Conservative  Digest.  April  19821 
Prom  Inquiry  Magazine— CETA  Jobs  Pro- 
gram Aids  Left.  Spends  $51  Billion  in  8 

Years 

Since  1973.  the  CETA  Jobs  and  training 
program  has  spent  more  than  S50  billion 
with  slight  success  in  curbing  unemploy- 
ment. A  1979  survey  found  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  CETA  public-service  workers 
were  unemployed  90  days  after  their  "train- 
ing" ended. 

Carters  Labor  Secretary,  Ray  Marshall, 
admitted  to  Congress  that  CETA  was  a 
make-work  program  designed  to  alter  unem- 
ployment sUtlsUcs  a  bit.  "If  you're  going  to 
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stimulate  the  economy,  we  think  this  is  a 
good  way  to  do  it."  Marshall  said. 

President  Reagan  succeeded  in  ending  the 
wasteful  CETA  Jobs  program.  This  year  he 
hopes  to  scrap  the  equally  suspect  job-train- 
ing portion  of  CETA. 

In  an  August  1981  article  for  Inquiry  mag- 
azine, freelance  Investigator  Jim  Bovard  un- 
covered the  following  examples  of  CETA 
waste  and  abuse: 

In  Atlanta,  a  Communist  activist  was  paid 
$500  a  month,  in  his  words,  "to  organize  for 
demonstration  and  confrontation. " 

$640,000  went  in  1980-81  to  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Community  Services  Center  In  Los 
Angeles  "to  provide  education  about  gay 
lifestyles  and  gay  people's  problems."  At 
one  point.  CETA  paid  for  half  of  the  Cen- 
ter's staff  of  84.  

Leftist  organizations  often  receive  CfTTA 
money.  In  New  York,  for  example.  CETA 
workers  helped  organize  a  tenant  strike 
against  landlords. 

Big  CETA  dollars  flow  into  minority-advo- 
cacy groups.  Jesse  Jackson's  PUSH  received 
$2.5  million  in  1980-81,  and  the  National 
Urban  League  got  28  CETA  grants  nation- 
wide. Both  groups  actively  lobby  against 
Reagan's  budget  and  tax  plans. 

In  Florida,  CETA  trainees  went  door-to- 
door,  trying  to  get  more  people  to  register 
for  food  stamps.  

In  Bath  County,  Va.,  CETA  paid  county 
employees  to  attend  dance  classes. 

In  Arizona.  CETA  paid  college  students  to 
train  for  a  track  meet. 

$41,000  in  CETA  money  was  spent  to  stage 
"the  Leaping  Lesbian  Follies."  which  fea- 
tured women  (only)  cavorting  in  the  nude. 
The  show  was  sponsored  by  a  militant  femi- 
nist group.       

In  Chicago.  CETA  jobs  are  used  as  politi- 
cal payoffs.  An  audit  by  the  state  of  Illinois 
called  CETA  "a  refuge  of  cronyism. " 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
which  favors  U.S.  disarmament,  received 
$183,804  from  CETA  in  1978-81. 

In  Montgomery  County,  Md..  CETA  paid 
nine  women  $145  a  week  to  attend  ballet 
school.  

In  Seattle  last  year,  CETA  paid  14  young 
homosexuals  to  stage  "Lavender  Horizons," 
a  production  of  the  Seattle  Gay  Youth 
Summer  Theatre  Project. 

A  female  CETA  worker  in  Chicago  was 
paid  for  "playing  checkers"  with  other  em- 
ployees, according  to  her  own  account. 

A  Washington.  D.C.  organization  received 
$261,933  to  help  other  groups  like  it  get 
CETA  money.* 


JOINT  TAX  DISCLOSURE  FOR 
1981 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controversy  surrounding  income  tax 
deductions  for  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  failure  of  current  disclosure 
laws  to  really  provide  meaningful  in- 
formation regarding  our  income, 
assets  or  taxes  prompts  me  to  publish 
this  summary  of  my  1981  Federal 
income  tax  so  that  it  may  become  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Since  my  first  year  in  Congress,  I 
have  been  an  outspoken  advocate  for 
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sensible  legislative  measures  which 
win  enable  both  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  compensation 
clearly,  openly,  and  fairly.  The  contro- 
versial action  taken  by  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1981  to  repeal  an  outdated  lim- 
itation on  congressional  tax  deduc- 
tions has  at  least  paved  the  way  for 
more  equitable  tax  treatment  of  those 
who  serve  in  the  public  triist.  often  at 
considerable  financial  sacrifice.  How- 
ever, along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  a  concerned  public,  I  de- 
plore both  the  method  used  to  attain 
this  result  and  the  extent  to  which  un- 
substantiated deductions  are  allowed 
under  the  IRS  ruling. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  recently  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  requires 
that  a  recorded  vote  be  taken  on  any 
measure  affecting  congressional  com- 
pensation, provides  that  such  changes 
in  compensation  be  the  only  thing 
considered,  and  insures  that  any 
changes  in  compensation  can  only 
become  effective  in  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing their  enaction. 

I  hope  that  successful  passage  of 
this  measure  eliminates  the  mistrust 
and  anger  recently  felt  toward  Con- 
gress by  the  American  public  over  this 
unfortunate  matter. 

Gross  income $71,894 

Less:  Business  expense  ■ 24.179 

Adjusted  gross  Income 47,715 

Federal  income  tax  paid 8.714 

New  York  SUte  Income  tax  paid .  2.872 

1980  Federal  income  tax 10.764 

1981  Federal  income  tax 8,714 

ToUl 2.050 

Notes:' 

New  York  income  tax 2,872 

Real  estate  tax 1.401 

Mortgage  Interest 5,465 

Cost  of  living  D.C „ 13.100 

Travel  expenses 891 

Total 24.179 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ROBERT 
L.  HAMM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  calipornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  retirement  of  the 
Ventura  County  clerk  and  recorder, 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Hamm.  Although  Bob  is 
a  resident  of  OJai.  Calif.,  his  civil  serv- 
ice has  extended  far  beyond  that  area. 
Bob  first  came  to  California  in  1939 
to  serve  as  a  park  ranger  in  Yosemite 
National  Park.  After  a  brief  period 
away,  he  returned  to  the  State  in  1941 
to  serve  In  the  Air  Force.  Following  re- 


lease from  active  duty  as  a  captain  in 
the  Air  Corps  in  1946,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Bank  of  America  in  both 
Ojai  and  Oxnard. 

Since  then,  he  has  served  the  area  In 
many  ways.  Not  only  was  Bob  superior 
court  clerk  and  supervisor  of  elections, 
but  he  was  also  elected  county  clerk 
and  recorder  in  1958,  and  was  reelect- 
ed without  opposition  in  1962.  1966. 
1970,  1974,  and  1978.  F\irthermore,  he 
has  been  a  charter  member  of  the  Ojai 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
member,  past  president  and  past  zone 
chairman  of  the  'Ventura  Downtown 
Lion's  Club;  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Ojai  Masonic  Lodge; 
member  of  Santa  Barbara  Scottish 
Rite;  member  of  board  of  directors  and 
past  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  Ventura  County  Unit; 
member,  board  of  directors  of  AID- 
United  Givers  of  Ventura  County;  and 
member  and  past  president  of  the 
County  Clerks  Association  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Bob  has  had  an  outstanding  career. 
In  the  elections  division,  he  initiated 
and  pioneered  the  electronic  data 
processing  of  election  Information,  an 
election  ballot  card  system,  the  elec- 
tion information  management  system 
(EIMS),  and  a  voter  Outreach  pro- 
gram in  Ventura  County,  all  of  which 
increased  the  efficiency  and  reduced 
the  cost  of  elections.  In  the  recorder's 
office.  Bob  initiated  the  conversion 
from  photostat  to  microfilm  and  the 
conversion  of  type  indexes  to  data 
processing  increasing  efficiency  to 
serve  private  Industry  and  the  public. 

In  recognition  of  his  contributions, 
Bob  has  earned  a  number  of  awards. 
The  Passport  Office  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  presented  him  the  Out- 
standing Community  Service  Award 
Through  Excellence  in  Performing 
Passport  Work  for  Citizens  of  Ventura 
County,  and  the  Society  of  Profession- 
al Journalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation award  for  "his  untiring  efforts 
to  maintain  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  true  decisionmakers,  the 
public."  In  March,  1979,  the  Ventura 
Region  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Board  resolved  to  commend  Bob  for 
his  commitment,  diligence,  and  faith- 
ful service  in  the  various  roles  he 
played  as  a  "change  agent"  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

Bob  Hamm's  retirement  marks  a 
conclusion  to  a  part  of  his  career,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  not  stop  his  devoted 
service  to  his  friends  and  community. 
Bob  is  a  close  friend  of  mine  and  I  ask 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  accomplishments  ta  date 
and  on  best  wishes  in  the  future.* 
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REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 
ANNIVERSARY  OBSERVED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  candlelight  vigil  being  held 
throughout  the  Nation  commemorat- 
ing the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  This 
vigil  will  be  held  throughout  our 
Nation  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
28,  1982.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  in 
my  own  district  the  vigil  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Blind  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  New  York  In  con- 
junction with  various  other  area 
handicapped  groups.  This  event  will  be 
held  on  the  steps  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  between  7  and  12 
p.m. 

Section  504  of  this  act  has  been 
among  the  finest  laws  ever  enacted  to 
aid  the  handicapped  in  their  quest  for 
equal  treatment  in  our  society.  Exam- 
ples of  local  accomplishments  in  my 
district  resulting  from  the  Institution 
of  section  504  include;  equal  access 
provided  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  elevators  and  es- 
calators provided  in  Buffalo's  new 
mass  transit  system,  Niagara  Frontier 
Transit  Authority  buses  with  ramps 
providing  wheelchair  access,  an  in- 
creased number  of  recreational  facili- 
ties such  as  swimming  pools  and  com- 
munity centers  which  have  taken  into 
account  the  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
and  the  development  of  educational 
programs  for  the  handicapped  includ- 
ing itinerant  teachers  and  Interpreters 
for  the  hearing  impaired. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  howev- 
er, that  in  the  wake  of  the  administra- 
tion's quest  for  regulatory  reform  sec- 
tion 504  stands  to  be  substantially  at- 
tenuated during  the  rewrite  of  the  leg- 
islation by  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  on  Regulatory  Reform.  The 
weakening  of  the  legislation  will  come 
in  five  areas. 

First,  the  law  would  no  longer  guar- 
antee free  and  appropriate  primary 
and  secondary  education  for  handi- 
capped children.  It  is  proposed  that 
language  in  the  act  which  currently 
assures  this  right  be  removed. 

Second,  new  federally  fimded  con- 
struction win  no  longer  be  required  to 
be  accessible  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals if  the  recipient  of  the  funds  deter- 
mines that  the  facility  Is  not  one 
which  will  require  handicapped  access. 

Third,  alcoholics,  emotionally  ill, 
and  drug  addicted  individuals  would 
no  longer  be  included  under  the  defini- 
tion of  a  handicapped  individual. 

Fourth,  auxiliary  aids  such  as  braille 
texts  and  interpreters  for  the  hearing 
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impaired  will  no  longer  be  considered 
a  right  but  a  privilege. 

Finally,  under  the  proposed  rewrites, 
handicapped  individuals  would  have  to 
prove  that  anyone  who  denies  access 
to  the  handicapped  does  so  with  the 
intent  to  discriminate.  Proving  this 
standard  would  be  very  difficult. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  these  pro- 
posed changes  to  a  law  which  has 
served  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
handicapped  so  well.  I  ask  that  the  ad- 
ministration consider  the  potentially 
catastrophic  effects  of  altering  this 
highly  successful  piece  of  legislation. 
We  must  not  turn  back  the  clocks  In 
providing  equal  treatment  of  this  Na- 
tion's handicapped  people.* 


ST.  LAURENTIUS  CHURCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Laurentius 
Church,  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. On  Sunday.  April  IC.  1982.  Arch- 
bishop of  Philadephia  John  Cardinal 
Krol  celebrated  Mass  at  this  parish  to 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary.  This 
church  is  special  because  it  is  the  first 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  in 
Philadelphia,  and  through  the  years  it 
has  made  many  great  contributions  to 
the  spiritual  and  civic  life  of  our  com- 
munity. 

The  following  article  from  the  Fish- 
town  Star  of  April  14,  1982,  commends 
the  history  of  this  parish,  and  reviews 
its  many  contributions  to  the  sur- 
rounding area: 

St.  Laurentius  Observes  100th 
Anniversary 

St.  Laurentius  Parish,  for  the  Polish- 
speaking  people,  was  founded  by  the  Most 
Reverend  James  P.  Wood.  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia  in  1882.  The  Reverend  Emll 
Kattein  Is  credited  with  organizing  the  first 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  services  were  held  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Boniface  Church  located  at 
Norris  and  Sepviva  Streets.  The  title  of  the 
new  Parish  was  Holy  Cross  but  this  was 
later  changed  to  St.  Laurentius.  the  latin- 
ized version  of  the  name  Lawrence.  In  seek- 
ing a  place  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  var- 
ious obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  by  the 
Orange  Men— Protestants— in  this  vicinity. 
Finally.  Father  Kattein's  efforts  brought 
about  the  purchase  of  the  properties  and 
erection  of  a  basement  church  on  the  comer 
of  Vienna  (presently  East  Berks)  and  Mem- 
phis Streete  in  1885. 

Upon  his  death  in  1887.  Reverend  Adal- 
bert Malusecki  became  the  second  pastor. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  initial  steps  in 
orgsinizing  a  parochial  school.  In  1890.  four 
teachers  of  the  Felician  Sisters  were  Invited 
from  Detroit  to  take  charge  of  the  school— 
which  they  are  successfully  continuing  to 
this   day.    In   that   same   year,   the    upper 
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church  was  erected  over  the  basement  and 
solemnly  blessed  by  Archbishop  Ryan. 

The  church  is  of  a  beautiful  Gothic  style. 
114  feel  long  and  60  feet  wide.  In  the  Interi- 
or, there  are  three  naves— the  center  nave 
being  57  feet  high.  Three  Gothic  wood 
carved  altars  and  statues  along  with  eleven 
stAined  glass  windows  depicting  various 
Saints  were  Imported  from  Munich.  Germa- 
ny. Adorning  the  ceiling  on  either  side  of 
the  center  nave  are  twelve  orlgln»l— now 
priceless— oU  paintings  on  canvas  portraying 
treasured  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and 
His  Saints.  These  add  a  crowning  touch  to 
the  beautifully  decorated  interior.  Proper- 
ties adjoining  the  Chruch  were  purchased 
and  demolished  with  a  Rectory  being  erect- 
ed in  1892.  Father  Maluseckl  was  trans 
f erred  to  Reading  in  1895  and  Reverend  Ma- 
thias  Tamowski  succeeded  him  for  the  next 
two  years  before  leaving  for  Europe. 

The  next  Rector  in  1897  was  Reverend 
Gabriel  Kraus  who  spent  35  years  as  pastor 
of  the  Church.  The  enrollment  In  the 
school  was  encreaslng  which  necessitated 
the  purchase  of  two  properties  adjoining 
the  Rectory.  A  new  three  story  school  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1899.  In  1917.  the  Parish 
purchased  two  homes  In  the  block  above  the 
block  above  the  Church  which  were  then 
converted  into  larger  quarters  as  a  convent. 
In  1958,  the  Sisters  moved  Into  a  fully  mod- 
ernized convent  erected  on  the  same  spot  as 
the  previous  one. 

In  1932.  Reverend  Michael  Wyborskl  was 
appointed  Rector  of  the  Parish.  His  tenure 
was  indeed  trying  for  during  these  years 
much  effort  was  exerted  to  pay  off  the  fi- 
nancial debt  of  the  parish.  With  the  death 
of  Father  Wyborskl  In  1956.  Reverend  Stan- 
islaus J.  Gartska  succeeded  as  Pastor.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  many  Improvements,  both 
physical  and  spirtual,  have  been  initiated  by 
Reverend  Stanley  Polityka  and  his  succes- 
sor. Reverend  Anthony  P.  Ziemba.  presently 
pastor,  who  was  appointed  in  1974. • 


A  DAY  FOR  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

or  CALIPORNIA 

lit  THE  ronsE  or  represkntatives 

Thursday.  April  22.  1982 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  on 
each  April  24,  we  honor  the  memory 
of  the  Armenians  who  suffered  and 
perished  in  the  mas£,acres  that  began 
on  tli.'s  day  in  1915.  In  honoring  them, 
we  also  honor  the  roots  of  Armenian 
culture  and  the  Armenian  spirit, 
which  spread  throughout  the  world 
and  which  have  made  my  own  home  of 
southern  California  much  the  richer 
for  their  vigor.  Armenians  throughout 
the  world  are  Joining  together  today 
In  observance  of  the  past  and,  through 
that,  affirming  their  faith  in  the 
future. 

On  April  24,  1915.  we  saw  the  start 
of  the  ultimate  refinement  of  the  lim- 
itless capacity  of  human  cruelty- 
genocide.  Since  that  day,  genocide  has 
become  part  of  a  century  of  total  war, 
total  ideology,  and  total  destruction. 
Its  victims  have  become  more  numer- 
ous and  more  widespread  with  each 
decade.  The  Armenian  people,  as  the 
first  victims  of  this  horror,  stand  as 
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symbols  for  all  that  depravity  can  at- 
tempt. Yet.  with  the  spirit  of  Armenia 
still  blooming,  still  strong,  these  many 
years  after  those  tragic  events,  1  see 
the  Armenian  people  also  as  showing 
us  that  strength  can  be  drawn  from 
the  past,  even  a  tragic  past.  The 
events  of  1915  have  brought  home  to 
every  Armenian  the  faceless  imperson- 
al horror  of  the  modem  world,  and  yet 
they  have  found,  within  themselves 
and  in  their  conmiunity,  the  strength 
not  only  to  endure,  but  to  excell. 
Today,  while  we  honor  the  dead,  there 
is  >iO  finer  memorial  to  them  than 
that  which  exists  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  Armenian-Ameiiican 
friends  and  neighbors.  As  long  as  this 
spirit  lives  and  thrives,  which  it  does 
today,  genocide  has  failed  in  its  at- 
tempt to  kill  a  people. 

Today,  we  honor  the  victims  of  1915, 
we  honor  Armenian-Americans,  and 
we.  through  them,  honor  the  spirit 
that  has  been  kept  burning  even  in 
the  darkest  moments  of  history.  Arme- 
nia may  not  exist  as  a  free  country  in 
the  maps  of  the  world,  but  it  surely 
does  in  the  hearts  of  its  people.* 
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MORE  ON:  WHERE  YOUR  TAX 
DOULARS  OO 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKORGIA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  it  even  remotely  plausible  to 
ask  the  American  people  to  tighten 
their  belts,  make  sacrifices,  or  give  up 
anything  they  have  earned  through- 
out their  lives,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  literally  squandering  their 
money  to  advance  for  purposes  and  or- 
ganizations that  90  percent  of  the 
people,  if  they  were  polled,  do  not  be- 
lieve in. 

Again,  as  I  have  in  other  sections  of 
this  Congressional  Record  today,  add 
a  bit  more  fuel  that  should  both  in- 
cense my  colleagues  as  well  as  their 
constituents  back  home.  If  there  are 
those  who  believe  in  causes,  and  want 
to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
is.  then  so  be  it.  But  the  taxpayers  of 
these  United  States  under  no  circum- 
stances, should  be  fleeced  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  to  see  money  spent 
without  their  direct  consent.  And  I  am 
willing  to  bet  that  the  average  man. 
woman,  or  child  in  the  homes  of 
America,  would  never  contribute  on  a 
door-to-door  canvas  to  any  of  the  orga- 
nizations I  am  about  to  submit  for  the 
Record. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  April 
1982  Conservative  Digest.  I  submit  for 
my  colleagues'  information  and  dis- 
semination the  names  of  175  organiza- 
tions that  are  receiving  our  money. 
The  introduction  commentary  and  de- 
tailed list  follows: 


The  175  Lkft-Leawing  Groijps  That  Oet 
Your  Tax  Dollars 

The  following  175  organizations  were 
given  federal  tax  dollars  at  least  once  in  the 
last  five  years. 

All  have  associated  themselves  with 
causes  and  objectives  of  the  Left,  primarily 
through  lobbying,  litigation  and  grass-rooU 
organizing. 

Some  groups  claim  they're  impartial,  but 
work  to  achieve  liberal  goals. 

For  example,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion pushed  hard  for  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram, while  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
joined  a  feminist  coalition  to  attack  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts. 

Others  on  this  list  appear  under  nice- 
sounding  names  that  conceal  their  true  na- 
tures. 

For  example,  the  Midwest  Academy  Is  a 
training  school  for  radical  leftists.  The 
Center  for  Auto  Safety  is  a  Ralph  Nader 
front-group,  as  are  the  various  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Groups.  The  organization 
called  Dignity  Is  made  up  of  homosexuals 
and  "concerned  Catholics." 

The  use  of  tax  dollars  by  these  groups  is 
difficult  to  track.  Examples  of  tax-funded 
projects  appear  on  the  following  pages. 

LCCAL-ORIDrrXD 

American  Bar  Association.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  AtlanU. 
Ga 

American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Pro- 
gram. Oakland.  Calif. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Center  for  Community  Legal  Educations. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Center  for  National  Housing  Law  Reform, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Children's  Legal  Rights  Information  & 
Training  Program.  Washington.  D.C. 

Community  Action  for  Legal  Services. 
Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Detroit  Youth  in  Advocacy  St  Community 
Organization.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Grey  Law.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Idaho  Legal  Services.  Inc..  Boise.  Idaho. 

Institute  for  Political/Legal  Education. 
Sewel.  N.J. 

Institute  for  the  Development  of  Indian 
Law.  Washington,  D.C. 

Lawyers  for  Housing,  Calif. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  Central  Texas, 
Austin.  Tex. 

Legal  Services  for  Children.  Inc..  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Mental  Health  Law  Project,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense/Educa 
tlon  Fund.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Washing 
ton.  D.C. 

National  Center  for  Immigrant  Rights 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

National  Center  for  Youth  Law.  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Calif. 

National  Consumer  Law  Center,  Boston 
Mass. 

National  Economic  Development  Law 
Center.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

National  Employment  Law  Project,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY. 

National  Institute  of  Street  Law.  Wash 
Ington.  D.C. 

National  Juvenile  Law  Center,  Inc.,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

National  Law  Center  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Assn. 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Public  Law  Training  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Native  American  Rights  Fund.  Boulder. 
Col. 

Nassau/Suffolk  Legal  Services  Committee. 
Inc..  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Neighborhood  Justice  Center,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul.Mlnn. 

Neighborhood  Legal  Aid  Society.  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

Philadelphia  Public  Interest  Law  Center, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

University  Legal  Services,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Youth  Policy  St  Law  Center.  Inc.  Madi- 
son. Wise. 

Asoclacion  Naclonal  Pro  Personas 
Mayores.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Gray  Panthers.  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Legal  Research  &  Service  for  the  Elderly. 
Boston,  Mass. 

National  Citizens  Coalition  for  Nursing 
Home  Reform.  Washington.  D.C. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging/Na- 
tional Institute  of  Senior  Citizens.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Urban  Elderly  Coalition,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

LATIN  AlCERICAN 

Latin  American  Task  Force,  Chicago,  111. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens, 
Washington.  D.C. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza,  Washington, 
DC. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVISM 

Association  of  Community  Organization 
for  Reform  Now  (ACORN)  Washington. 
DC. 

Center  for  Community  Change.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Coalition  for  Community  Action,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Lawyers  Committee  for  ClvU  Rights 
Under  Law.  Washington,  D.C. 

Community  Organization  Research  Action 
Project.  Washington,  D.C. 

Institute  for  Social  Justice,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Martin  L.  King  Jr.  Center  for  Social 
Change,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Massachusetts  Fair  Share,  Boston.  Mass. 

Organizing  for  Social  Change,  Providence. 
R.I. 

Push-Excel.  Chicago.  111. 

Research  for  Social  Change,  Inc..  Brook- 
line.  Mass. 

SUtewide  Youth  Advocacy  Project,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

Voice  in  Community  Action,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa 

The  Youth  Project,  Washington,  D.C. 

HANDICAPPED 

Center  for  Independent  Living/Disability 
Rights  Education  dc  Defense  Fund,  Berke- 
ley. Calif. 

The  National  Center  for  a  Barrier-Free 
Environment,  Washington.  D.C. 

ENERGY/ENVIRONMENT 

Alternative  Energy  Collective.  Inc..  Oak- 
land. Calif. 

Audubon  Society.  Washington.  D.C. 

Center  for  Renewable  Resources.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Citizens  Environmental  Coalition  Educa- 
tion Fund,  Houston.  Tex. 

Citizens/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Friends  of  the  Earth,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Institute  for  Environmental  Action,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mississippi  Solar  Council,  Jackson,  Miss. 

National  Center  for  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy, Butte,  Mont. 

Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Jobs  &  Energy, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Solar  Action.  Washington,  D.C. 

Solar  America,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

The  BlacU  Hills  AUiance.  Rapid  City,  N.D. 

The  Environmental  Action  Foundation. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Environmental  Defense  F\ind,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
Centers.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

The  National  WUdlife  Federation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

Americans  FMends  Service  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

National  Student  Educational  Fund, 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Council  of  Churches,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

SANE  Education  Fund,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

United  States  Student  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

World  Without  War  CouncU,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

EDUCATION 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bay  Area  Bilingual  Education  League, 
Inc..  Oakland.  Calif. 

United  Federation  of  Teachers.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

National  Education  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

ITNIONS/LABOR -ORIENTED 

AFL-CIO.  Washington.  D.C. 

AFSCME  Career  Development.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Work- 
ers. Washington,  D.C. 

Florida  Farmworkers  Council.  Inc.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

International  Association  of  Machine 
Aerospace  Workers,  Washington,  D.C. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 

International  Union  of  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, Washington.  D.C. 

Labor  Education  Film  Center.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Labor  Policy  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Migrant  <Se  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Associa- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.C. 

National  Association  of  Farmworkers  Or- 
ganizations. Washington,  D.C. 

National  Ironworkers  Training  Program. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Workers  Institute  for  Safety  and  Health. 
Washington.  D.C. 

United  Farmworkers  Association,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

FEMINIST 

Center  for  Law  <&  Social  Policy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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Feminist  Press,  Old  Westbury,  N.Y. 

Feminist  Radio  Network,  Washington, 
DC. 

Institute  for  Women's  Concerns,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

National  Congress  of  Neighborhood 
Women,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

National  Manpower  Institute  Center  for 
Women  &  Work,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Organization  for  Women-Legal 
Defense  &  Education  Fund,  Washington, 
D.C. 

National  Womens  Employment  Education, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Nine  to  Five,  Boston.  Mass. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women.  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Women's  Action  Alliance.  Inc..  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Women's  Development  Corporation,  Inc., 
Newport,  R.I. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Working  Women.  National  Association  of 
Office  Workers,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

HOMOSEXUAL 

Calilomia  State  University,  San  Francis- 
co, Center  for  Homosexual  Ekiucation,  Eval- 
uation Sc  Research,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dignity,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Gay  Community  Services,  Inc.,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

New  Ways  Ministry,  Mt.  Rainier,  Md. 

Stonewell  National  Media  Collective, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Universal  Fellowship  of  Metropolitan 
Community  Churches,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WELFARE  ADVOCACY 

Coalition  for  Economic  Justice.  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

Federation  of  Southern  Cooperatives,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Pood  Research  Action  Center,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

National  Urban  Coalition,  Washington, 
D.C. 

National  Urban  League,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ozark  Institute,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Public  Interest  Research  Groups,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

The  Children's  Foundation,  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

The  Urban  Institute,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Workers  Rights  Institution,  Milwau- 
kee, Wise. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  ABORTION 

National   F'amily   Planning   F\)rum,   Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Planned  Parenthood,  Washington,  D.C. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Laurel    Springs    Institute,    Los    Angeles, 
Calif. 
Midwest  Academy,  Chicago,  111. 

CONSUMERIST/NADERITE 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Con- 
sumer Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Center  for  Auto  Safety,  Washington,  D.C. 

Coalition  for  Consu-ier  Justice.  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Community  Nutrition  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Consumer  Action,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Consumer  Action  Now.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Consumers  Union  of  VS..  Washington. 
DC. 

National  Consumers  League.  Washington. 
DC. 

Public  Interest  Research  Groups.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

OmmAL  MISCELLAIfKOCS 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Brooliings  Institute.  Washington.  D.C. 

COACT.  Bralnard,  Me. 

California  Housing  Action  and  Informa- 
tion Networlt.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Coalition  of  Indian-Controlled  School 
Boards.  Baraga.  Mich. 

Everyday  People.  Columbia.  Mo. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  New  York,  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Black  Social 
Workers,  New  York.  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Neighborhoods. 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Paciflca  Foundation.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Pennsylvaiiia  Prison  Society /West  Pa. 
Chapter.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rural  America.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Conference  of  Alternative  State  & 
Local  Policies,  Washington.  D.C. 

The    Woodlawn    Organization,    Chicago. 


THE  QUESTIONABLE  MORALITY 
OF  OUR  CURRENT  TAX  SYSTEM 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTlUT-^day,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  15— 
that  most  dreaded  date  on  the  calen- 
dar for  many  American  people— has 
once  again  come  and  gone.  Despite  the 
highly  touted  "tax  cuts"  (in  reality. 
tax  rate  cuts)  that  Congress  passed 
last  year,  millions  of  American  taxpay- 
ers are  growing  more  and  more  disillu- 
sioned with  the  Federal  Income  tax  es- 
tablishment. The  crushing  tax  burden 
placed  on  honest,  hard-working  citi- 
zens has  aroused  genuine  anger,  more 
than  a  fair  amount  of  resistance,  and 
an  almost  desperate  need  for  honest 
tax  reform. 

The  basic  issue  of  taxation  lies,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  questionable  morality  of  it 
all.  To  steal  openly  is  wrong  and  a  vio- 
lation of  our  laws— but  to  steal  in  the 
name  of  the  law  is  much,  much  worse. 

The  following  two  articles,  which  ap- 
peared in  Reason  magazine  and  the 
New  York  Times,  present  strong  argu- 
ments against  our  ciurent  system  of 
taxation.  They  make  fine  reading  for 
everyone— but  particularly  for  those 
of  us  who  make  the  laws  and  can 
change  them. 

Stop  This  Stkaumg! 

The  natural  right  to  private  property  is 
not  protected  in  these  United  States.  Such 
is  the  sorry  state  of  a  supposedly  free  socie- 
ty that  uses  its  alleged  freedom  to  excuse  its 
spending  billions  on  defending  itself  against 
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communism,  a  politic&l  system  that  is  distin- 
guished, primarily,  by  its  abolition  of  prl 
vate  property  rights.  At  least  the  natural 
right  to  speak  one's  mind  freely  is  still  rela- 
tively safe  here.  And  so.  herewith,  a  re- 
sponse to  Ronald  Reagan's  appointee  as 
IRS  commissioner,  Roscoe  L.  Egger,  Jr. 

Mr.  Egger  recently  sounded  off  about 
taxes— that  Insidious  denial  of  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  honestly  acquired  property— 
before  an  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Tax  Administrators.  His 
words  would  put  to  shame  the  founding 
heroes  of  our  republic.  'We  cannot, "  he  de- 
claimed, "tolerate  self-styled  saviors  of  our 
constitutional  system  who  flaunt  their  defl 
ance  of  the  law  in  the  name  of  tax  reform 
and  spurious  constitutional  theories."  . 

With  this  rhetoric,  which  could  not  fall  to 
endear  him  to  his  assembled  cohorts  In  the 
legalized  robbery  system.  Mr.  Egger  was 
condemning  the  many  autoworkers  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  who  tried  last  spring,  vainly,  to 
take  a  stand  in  defense  of  private  property 
rights.  Admittedly,  they  didn't  put  their 
fight  this  way.  Instead,  they  probably 
thought  of  It  simply  as  trying  to  hold  on  to 
a  bit  more  of  what  they  honestly  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  But  the  full  mean 
ing  of  the  autoworkers'  mass  protest  was 
nothing  less  than  the  meaning  of  the  histor 
ic  Boston  Tea  Party- "Stop  this  stealing  of 
what  is  ours!" 

Frowning  upon  such  a  show  of  principle. 
Mr.  Egger  would  have  us  turn  to  what  he 
and  his  fellow  "tax  administrators  "  charm- 
ingly call  the  law.  "California  Proposition 
13  and  similar  measures  in  other  states,"  ex- 
horted the  esteemed  leader  of  government's 
legalized  extortion  ring,  "give  ample  proof 
that  Americans  have  legal  remedies  avail- 
able when  they  feel  their  taxes  are  too 
high. "  Has  Mr.  Egger  ever  heard  of  civil  dis- 
obedience? of  unjust  laws  and  the  need  at 
times  to  defy  them  in  order  to  prod  compla- 
cent governments  to  recognize  their  perpe- 
tration of  injustice?  of  slave  rebellions?  He 
would  have  counseled  the  foes  of  slavery  to 
wait  for  the  bright  sunny  day  when  the  en- 
forcers and  sanctioners  of  lifetime  forced 
labor  would  willingly,  without  the  force  of 
moral  resistance,  have  relinquished  their 
awesome  power! 

To  advocate  breaking  the  law  Is  irrespon- 
sible, because  one  cannot  know  whether  the 
millions  of  people  who  might  follow  such 
advice  can  really  afford  to  confront  the 
powers  that  be.  Yet  breaking  the  law  is 
clearly  quite  proper— Indeed,  morally  re- 
quired—at times.  The  sure  examples  are 
those  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia; 
and  who  could  morally  blame  the  black  and 
colored  people  In  South  Africa  who  defy  the 
cruelty  of  apartheid  and  Jump  various  color 
lines? 

Other  cases  might  be  more  difficult  to  cite 
in  simple  terms,  but  any  intelligent  human 
being  can  easily  imagine  them.  Certainly 
poets,  novelists,  playwrights,  and  orators 
throughout  the  ages  have  managed  to  point 
to  credible  human  situations  in  which 
breaking  the  law  was  the  only  decent  thing 
to  do.  When  the  president  and  most  of  his 
staff  admit  that  taxation  has  gone  way 
beyond  even  the  level  that  is  acceptable  in 
polite,  conventional  society,  it  is  sheer  boor- 
ishness  to  write  off  tax  protestors  as  antiso- 
cial rabble-rousers.  Next  the  members  of  Po- 
land's Solidarity  will  be  called  yippie  anar- 
chists. 

Mr.  Egger  tried  offering  this  lame  excuse 
for  his  harsh  words  and  policies  against  tax 
protestors:  "To  let  them  get  away  with  it 
would  insult  the  vast  majority  of  law-abid- 
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Ing  taxpayers  whose  honesty  makes  our  tax 
system  the  envy  of  the  world."  Balderdash! 
We  of  the  vast  majority  pay  because  we 
know  well  and  good  that  we  are  powerless  to 
wage  an  effective,  winning  war  against  the 
arms  of  the  SUte.  It  would  be  foolish  to  try 
to  resist  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Even  Soviet 
citizens  know  better  than  to  argue  with  the 
forces  of  the  Kremlin,  which  does  not  make 
compliance  with  its  tyranny  a  case  of  "hon- 
esty" worthy  of  the  "envy  of  the  world." 

Pear.  Mr.  Egger,  of  the  brutes  whom  you 
send  after  us  when  we  resist  your  expropria- 
tion of  our  hard-earned  Income— that  is 
what  leads  to  the  system  that  may  very 
well,  of  course,  be  the  envy  of  bureaucrats 
across  the  globe.  You  have  armed  yourself 
very  well,  with  our  property.  And  now. 
should  we  get  fed  up  with  your  practice  of 
devouring  us  more  and  more  every  year,  you 
can,  and  do,  use  these  arms  against  us. 

What  of  the  legitimate  questions  that  can 
be  raised  about  claims  of  the  impropriety  of 
taxation  or  the  morality  of  resisting  it?  For 
example,  could  society  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  legal  protection— courts,  police, 
military,  etc.— without  taxation?  Like  so 
many  "practical"  men.  Mr.  Egger  did  not 
bother  with  such  abstract,  philosophical 
questions.  Had  he  bothered  to  ask,  he  would 
have  Invited  volumes  of  answers,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  might  have  found  out 
that  yes,  indeed,  solutions  to  financing 
public  services— bona  fide,  genuine  public 
services,  not  the  mishmash  of  special-inter- 
est wishes  politicians  are  so  eager  to  lump  in 
with  the  "public  sector"— are  available. 
Such  solutions,  furthermore,  do  not  breach 
fundamental  principles  of  morality  such  as 
the  injunction  against  theft.  (For  let  us 
never  forget  it.  taxation  is  theft;  only  politi- 
cians, bureaucrats,  and  their  intellectual 
apologists  like  to  weasle  out  of  this  harsh 
conclusion.) 

Government  can  Indeed  pay  for  itself  by 
charging  for  Its  bona  fide  services— mainte- 
nance of  contracts,  for  example,  and  en- 
forcement of  judgments  and  police  protec 
tion  of  individual  liberties.  There  are  good 
discussions  of  this  in  the  literature  of  public 
finance,  but  one  must  be  better  than  a  hired 
bully  in  a  grey  flannel  suit  to  consider  them. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  will  pay  up.  It  Is 
better  than  being  In  Jail.  "Your  money  or 
your  life."  says  the  masked  thug,  and  we 
will  give  him  our  money  if  we  are  street- 
wise. But  let  us  not  go  around  pretending 
that  this  is  the  way  a  decent  society  ought 
to  be  run. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  15,  1982] 

Against  IRS  Aid  Cutbacks  and  Taxes,  Too 

(By  Tom  G.  Palmer) 

'Annapolis,  Md.— Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  taxpayers  will  rush  to  file  their  1981 
Income  tax  forms  at  the  last  minute  to- 
night. In  all  the  furor  in  Washington  over 
how  much  to  raise  taxes,  the  taxpayers 
seem  to  have  been  left  out  of  the  discussion. 
The  disbursement  of  tax  funds— for  El  Sal- 
vador's Junta,  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  for  water  projects  and 
MX  missiles— has  come  to  dominate  ques 
tions  of  tax  policy,  as  politicians  wrangle 
over  how  big  the  deficit  will  be  and  how 
much  must  be  raised  to  meet  expenditures. 
The  collection  of  taxes  has  been  ignored  in 
the  debate. 

Suppose  someone  were  to  stop  you  at  gun- 
point and  demand  that  you  hand  over  half 
of  your  hard-earned  income.  Wouldn't  you 
consider  him  a  thief  and  consider  yourself 
Justified  in  resisting  the  robbery? 
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Now  suppose  that  the  thief  is  carrying  a 
paper  certifying  him  as  an  agent  of  the 
state.  In  addition,  he  claims  that  the  rob- 
bery is  being  carried  out  for  your  own  good. 
Is  his  act  any  different  now? 

While  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
boasts  of  a  "voluntary  compliance"  system 
of  tax  collection,  the  fact  is  that  taxation  is 
carried  out  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  If  you 
choose  not  to  pay— for  whatever  reason- 
armed  men  will  seize  you  and  forcibly  take 
you  to  Jail.  If  you  resist,  violence  will  be 
used  against  you.  This  is  not  "voluntary 
compliance."  It  is  theft. 

Of  course,  we  are  constantly  reminded 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  and  the  difference  is  that  government 
exists  to  provide  us  with  services,  like  pwllce 
and  fire  protection  and  national  defense, 
and  that  we  have  consented  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  taxed. 

By  contrast,  you  never  consented  to  allow 
the  "freelance "  thief  to  take  your  money, 
nor  does  he  do  so  in  order  to  provide  you 
with  services  like  police  and  fire  protection 
and  national  defense. 

Most  goods  and  services  are  provided  on 
the  market  through  voluntary  and  contrac- 
tual agreement.  Indeed,  recent  analyses  and 
historical  studies  by  free  market  econo- 
mists—for example,  Ronald  Coase  and 
E>avid  Friedman— have  lent  strong  support 
to  the  view  that  all  goods  and  services  can 
be  provided  In  this  voluntary  manner,  from 
lighthouses  to  defenses  to  fire  protection. 
The  free  market  provides  such  services  in 
many  communities,  with  no  coercion  of  con- 
sumers. 

The  consent  to  be  taxed  turns  out,  upon 
closer  examination,  to  be  a  less  attractive 
notion  than  it  might  appear  at  first.  The 
drapery  of  consent  is  wrapped  around  tax- 
ation in  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  no 
different  from  the  voluntary  purchase  of, 
say,  a  clock  radio.  After  all,  the  argument 
goes,  if  you  vote  for  a  policy  (or  a  politi- 
cian), you  have  agreed  to  bind  yourself  to 
that  policy  or  to  the  policies  of  that  politi- 
cian. And  if  you  voted  against  the  policy  or 
the  politician?  Why,  then,  you  have  partici- 
pated in  the  very  system  by  which  such  de- 
cisions are  made,  thereby  agreeing  to  bind 
yourself  to  the  result  of  the  process.  And  if 
you  had  no  opinion  or  did  not  vote?  Then 
you  have  forfeited  your  right  to  complain, 
as  you  refused  to  exercise  your  option  to  In- 
fluence the  process.  Thus,  the  Individual 
has  consented  to  be  taxed,  no  matter  how 
he  or  she  acted. 

This  kind  of  "consent "  surely  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  found  In  voluntary 
agreements  to  purchase  goods  or  services. 
One  might  conclude  that  it  does  not  deserve 
the  name  "consent"  at  all. 

If  the  facade  of  ""consent"  is  stripped  from 
taxation,  government  becomes  merely  an  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  powerful 
interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good. 

As  the  English  statesman  Lord  Boling- 
broke  (1678-1751)  confessed  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  William  Windham:  "I  am  afraid  that  we 
came  to  court  in  the  same  disposition  that 
all  parties  have  come;  that  the  principal 
spring  of  our  actions  was  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  in  our  own  hands;  that 
our  principal  views  were  the  conservation  of 
this  power,  great  emplojrments  to  ourselves, 
and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those 
who  had  helped  to  raise  us,  and  of  hurting 
those  who  stood  in  op[>osltion  to  us." 

True,  those  who  make  decisions  for  the 
American  state  are  not  members  of  a  strict- 
ly hereditary  class.  The  results,  however, 
are  little  different.  The  few  ( "special  inter- 
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ests")  are  subsidized  by  the  many.  It's  not 
an  accident,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  some  ne- 
farious conspiracy.  It  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  statlsm,  of  the  systematic  Imposition  of 
coercion. 

One  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  an  insti- 
tution whose  members  are  devoted  to,  in 
Bollngbroke's  terms,  "great  employments  to 
ourselves,"  and  which  Is  founded  on  vio- 
lence, engages  In  theft.  Let's  Just  use  the 
right  word.* 
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NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


VOLUNTARISM 


HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr,  REGULA.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
American  willingness  to  volunteer  has 
always  been  one  of  our  most  unique 
national  characteristics.  It  was  once 
the  product  of  colonial  necessity— it 
was  volunteers  who  provided  the  de- 
fense and  manpower  necessary  to 
begin  and  maintain  life  in  early  Amer- 
ica. 

In  observance  of  National  Volunteer 
Week,  it  is  with  pride  that  we  recog- 
nize the  volunteers  of  America.  Their 
spirit  remains  as  alive  today  as  it  was 
in  colonial  America.  The  fact  that  citi- 
zens of  all  socioeconomic  levels  volun- 
teer in  over  35,000  agencies  is  testimo- 
ny to  the  continuing  importance  of 
the  volunteer  movement, 

A  1977  Gallup  survey  found  that  27 
percent  of  Americans  engaged  in  vol- 
unteer work.  In  1981.  the  level  of  in- 
volvement was  29  percent. 

National  agencies  and  local  pro- 
grams continue  as  living  symbols  of 
American  generosity.  The  recent 
Public  Opinion  magazine  shows  that 
volunteers  do  so  from  a  desire  to  help 
others.  Community  life  is  enhanced, 
they  feel,  by  volimteers  who  partici- 
pate in  useful  work. 

Voluntarism  is  clearly  important  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Certainly  it  fos- 
ters a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence. Individuals  can  and  do 
make  a  difference.  People  effect  many 
of  the  changes  for  much  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  In  providing  services  for 
their  fellow  men. 

It  is  because  voluntarism  is  deemed 
so  important  that  it  is  thus  encour- 
aged. During  National  Volunteer 
Week,  I  applaud  the  ongoing  efforts  of 
those  who  are  a  part  of  the  volunteer 
movement. 

The  character  of  the  American 
people  is  illustrated  clearly  by  these 
wonderful  people.* 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OPMIIfinESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FR£INZ£IL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  National  Volunteer  Week  I 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  a 
group  of  people  who  rarely  are  heard 
in  debate,  rarely  make  the  national 
news  or  newspaper  headlines,  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  enjoying  financial  com- 
pensation for  their  endless  hours  of 
service.  I  am  referring  to  all  volvinteers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Volunteers  wear  many  faces,  they 
might  be  your  son  or  daughter's  scout 
leader,  your  local  church  group,  com- 
munity activists,  Kiwanis  Club  mem- 
bers. Rotary  Club  members,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  or  the  candy  striper 
who  helps  to  check  you  into  the  hospi- 
tal—the list  is  endless.  They  ail  have 
one  basic  goal  in  common— to  better 
the  Nation  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  its  citizens.  Volunteers  general- 
ly place  this  goal  above  all  else  donat- 
ing time  and  energy  and  forgoing  mon- 
etary compensation  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Volunteers  such  as  these  have  his- 
torically played  a  major  role  in  build- 
ing and  improving  our  young  Nation. 
Although  we  have  come  a  long  way, 
we  must  continue  the  building  and  im- 
provement process,  especially  during 
this  time  of  economic  hardship  and 
budget  tightening.  Many  people  still 
insist  that  the  government  owes  them 
the  solutions  to  all  of  the  Nation's 
woes.  Volunteers,  on  the  other  hand, 
continue  to  give,  work,  and  care.  In 
their  own  individual  ways,  they  accom- 
plish success  that  government  cannot 
even  attempt.  Volunteers  are  a  price- 
less national  resource. 

Volunteers  are  vital  to  the  Nation 
for  both  the  services  they  render,  and 
the  inspiration  they  instill,  in  a  coun- 
try that  must  now  more  thsm  ever  pull 
together  and  work  together  to  achieve 
healthy  conditions.  I  hope  that  the  de- 
served praise  for  volunteers  will  not 
only  be  heard  today,  but  also  will  con- 
tinue to  be  echoed  throughout  the 
year.* 


TIME  FOR  FARM  LAW  CHANGE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  thoughtful  editorial  in  the 
March  22  edition  of  the  Press-Courier, 
Oxnard,  Calif,,  with  regard  to  pending 
reclamation  reform  legislation.  I  be- 
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Ueve,  as  the  editorial  points  out,  that 
the  1902  statute  governing  the  amount 
of  land  on  which  a  farmer  could  re- 
ceive subsidized  irrigation  water,  is 
outdated  and  unrealistic  for  present 
agricultural  practices.  The  enactment 
of  H.R.  5569  is  needed  to  modify  this 
unworkable  law  for  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  our  Nation's  economy. 
TiMX  FOR  Farm  Law  Change 

The  House  Interior  Committee  presently 
has  rewritten  an  80- year-old  law  limiting 
the  size  of  farm  holdings  that  could  legally 
receive  inexpensive  water  from  federal  rec- 
lamation projects. 

The  1902  statute,  long-Ignored  by  growers, 
declared  that  a  farmer  could  own  no  more 
than  160  acres  of  land  and  receive  federal 
water,  or  no  more  than  320  acres  for  an 
owner  and  spouse. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  large  farm 
businesses  to  lease  such  land,  often  holding 
thousands  of  acres.  This  practice  has  been 
attaclced  on  grounds  it  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

But  the  fact  is  that  small  holdings  In  the 
160-acre  and  320-acre  categories  are  not 
practical.  They  usually  are  not  profitable 
under  modem  agricultural  practices. 

The  new  Interior  Committee  legislation 
would  permit  the  holding  of  up  to  960  acres 
by  one  person  and  authorize  unlimited  leas- 
ing. Those  who  hold  more  acreage  under 
lease,  however,  will  be  required  to  pay 
higher  costs  for  the  federal  water. 

Raising  water  rates  to  cover  costs,  estimat- 
ed at  $50  an  acre  foot,  could  save  the  gov- 
ernment as  much  as  $375  million  in  five 
years.  The  bill  does  not  force  changes  In  ex- 
isting contracts  with  farmers. 

It  is  believed  the  legislation  can  move 
through  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  this 
year.  It  should  be  enacted.  The  old  statute 
was  workable  In  1902  but  makes  little  eco- 
nomic sense  today.* 


SUPPORT  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  House  showed  its  sup- 
port for  public  broadcasting  by  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  a  level  of 
funding  that  was,  albeit  the  bare  mini- 
mum to  survive,  acceptable. 

After  undergoing  a  25-percent  cut  in 
funding,  public  broadcasting  has  once 
again  been  targeted  for  more  severe 
cutbacks.  The  most  recent  proposal  is 
to  slash  public  broadcasting  by  50  per- 
cent over  the  next  3  years.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  would  totally  undermine  the 
viability  of  our  Nation's  outstanding 
Public  Broadcasting  System. 

I  found  the  conunents  of  Timothy 
Wirth,  chairman  of  the  House  Tele- 
communications Subcommittee,  before 
the  Public  Radio  Conference  last 
week,  to  be  particularly  compelling.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
comments  and  not  waiver  in  our  com- 
mitment to  public  broadcasting. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  comments  follow: 

It  could  be  difficult  to  Justify  fighting  for 
a  program  that  doesn't  feed  anyone  when 
there  is  hunger,  clothe  anyone  when  there 
is  need,  shelter  anyone  who  is  homeless  or 
care  for  anyone  when  there  Is  Illness.  And 
that  is  the  administration's  Justification  for 
attempting  to  zero  out  the  Public  Telecom- 
munications Facilities  Program,  which  helps 
us  bring  public  radio  and  television  to  Amer- 
ica's 230  million  people— a  cost  of  7  cents 
per  American. 

But  Just  look  at  what  the  administration 
is  spending  Its  money  on.  Do  you  know  how 
many  Cubans  there  are  in  Cuba?  Ten  mil- 
lion. And  do  you  know  how  much  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  spend  to  establish  one 
new  radio  station  in  Florida— Radio  Marti— 
to  broadcast  propaganda  to  Cuba?  At>out 
$10  million— or  about  $1  per  Cuban. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  a  modest 
Investment  in  public  broadcasting— a  service 
that  brings  the  world  to  a  country  so  misun- 
derstood abroad,  that  brings  an  understand- 
ing for  our  society  closer  to  the  millions 
who  care  about  it  and  want  to  make  It  work 
better,  that  brings  a  knowledge  of  the  some- 
times Byzantine  workings  of  government  to 
a  people  who  are  increasingly  alienated 
from  it  and  cynical  about  it. 

To  say  this  is  a  non-essential  service  is 
patent  nonsense.  Over  half  our  $2.5  trillion 
GNP  is  devoted  to  the  provision  of  services 
and  information.  And  this  sector  of  our 
economy  is  growing.  .  .  .  Out  society  de- 
pends on  the  gathering,  processing  and  de- 
livery of  information.  .  .  .  For  only  a  hand- 
ful of  dollars  we  can  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  finest  news  and  information  and  arts 
performance  programming  in  America.* 


REAGAN  GRANTS  TO  ANTI- 
REAGAN  GROUPS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  honesty  in  Government 
today,  is  the  use  of  taxpayers  hard 
earned  money  to  promote  those  causes 
which  are  totally  alien  to  the  moral 
and  political  beliefs,  cherished  by 
Americans  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic. 

The  consensus  among  those  hard- 
working Americans  was  that  this  prac- 
tice had  to  stop.  Now.  however,  we 
find  that  those  who  believed  this 
would  end  with  the  administration  of 
President  Reagan  were  sadly 
mistaken. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  funding  of  over  $6  million  of 
constituent  money  in  the  year  1981  by 
just  four  departments  of  Government. 
I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  poll  their 
voters  and  ask  If  they  agree  with  their 
hard-earned  money  being  used  and 
abused  by  this  small  sample.  I  shall 
have  much  more  to  submit  this  day 
and  other  days  on  the  same  subject. 

The  documentation  referred  to  in 
this  introduction   is  taken   from  one 
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page  of  the  Conservative  Digest  issue 
of  April  1982: 

Reagan  Grants  to  Anti-Reacan  Groiips.- 
30  OP  the  Grants  to  Left  GROin»s  Since 
He  Took  Oppice 

If  you  thought  funding  for  leftists  ended 
with  Carter,  think  again. 

President  Reagan  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  past  year  to  stop  funding  of  the  Left. 
But  he's  been  fought  every  step  of  the 
way— sometimes  by  people  in  his  own  ad- 
ministration. As  the  evidence  shows,  he  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Reagan's  successes  in  1981  included  elimi- 
nation of  the  CETA  public-Jobs  program, 
the  ending  of  leftist  domination  of  the  vol- 
unteer agencies  VISTA  and  ACTION,  and 
the  slashing  of  "intervenor  funding"  for  Na- 
derite  consumerists. 

The  Presidents  budget  cuts  will  help- 
though  they  are  not  large  enough  to  pre- 
vent record  deficits— but  most  of  them  will 
not  change  the  structure  of  the  Great  Socie- 
ty bureaucracy.  Reagan  must  look  to  the 
roots  of  the  problem— entrenched  career 
leftists  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  bureaucra- 
cy, where  most  grant  decisions  are  made. 

Reagan  is  still  being  attacked  by  liberal 
groups  funded  by  his  own  Executive 
Branch.  He  must  expand  his  campaign 
agiUnst  waste  and  fraud  to  include  tax- 
funded  liberal  activism. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  good 
example  of  a  bad  agency  that  Reagan 
should  either  eliminate  or  purge  of  leftist 
influence.  In  1981.  extreme-Left  students, 
anti-draft  activists,  radical  feminists,  hard- 
core unionists  and  Jesse  Jackson  all  received 
grants  approved  by  Education  Secretary 
Terrel  Bell. 

As  this  chart  shows,  there's  much  to  be 
done  before  Reagan  can  claim  no  tax  dollars 
are  being  spent  for  leftist  political  and 
social  activisim. 
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DELAWARE  EFFORTS  TO  PRE- 
VENT DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
many  people  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
to  prevent  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 
This  abuse  has  cost  our  Nation  an  ex- 
traordinary toll  in  human  suffering: 
on  highways,  in  families,  and  in  our 
communities.  These  problems  have  un- 
dermined the  attention  span  of  young 
people  in  school,  led  to  disruption  in 
the  home,  and  prompted  destruction 
in  the  community. 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  have  also 
damaged  our  productivity  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  our  military  prepared- 
ness. 

Furthermore,  drug  use  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  crime  problem.  Criminals 
who  use  drugs  and  alcohol  have  com- 
mitted every  conceivable  antisocial 
act.  Most  of  our  communities  live  con- 
stantly with  fear  we  would  never  have 
accepted  a  few  years  ago. 

Preventing  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
problems  before  they  occur  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  combating  these 
problems. 

Our  task  now  is  to  build  a  broad 
partnership  to  extend  the  effective 
work  already  taking  place.  We  need  to 
involve  all  of  the  key  community  lead- 
ers in  a  coordinated  prevention  pro- 
gram—parents, educators,  clergy,  law 
enforcement  officials,  business  and 
civic  leaders,  and  elected  officials. 

My  office,  the  office  of  the  Gtovemor 
and  the  Delaware  State  Legislature 
are  conunitted  to  working  together  on 
these  problems.  The  frontline  of 
attack  has  been  law  enforcement,  pri- 
marily the  interdiction  of  illegal  drugs. 
The  addition  of  effective,  community- 
based  prevention  efforts  is  equally  im- 
portant. 

We  can  all  be  better  informed  about 
the  harmful  nature  of  certain  drugs 
and  drug  combinations,  more  aware  of 
early  signs  of  problems,  and  better 
prepared  to  be  involved  with  the  pre- 
vention of  these  problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  following  summary  gives  us  a 
portion  of  the  prevention  story  in 
Delaware. 

Summary  op  Drug  and  Alcohol  Ppevkntion 

Strategies  in  the  State  op  Delaware 

prevention/early  intervention 

Parent  Organization  movement 

The  YMCA  of  Wilmington  and  New 
Castle  County  has  long  been  very  active  in 
the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention 
effort  with  the  support  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  and  a  variety 
of  other  agencies  and  organizations.  The 
Resource  Center,  the  YMCA.  always  ap- 
proached prevention  as  a  community  effort, 
and  a  recently  initiated  Parent  Organization 
and  Training  effort,  funded  on  a  one  time 
basis  by  the  Bureau,  holds  promise  as  the 
most  significant  step  forward  to  date. 

The  initial  reaction  to  the  burgeoning 
Parent  Organization  movement  throughout 
the  country  was  one  of  concern  to  many 
prevention  professionals  who  feared  a  reac- 
tionary response  to  the  problems  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse.  Delaware  prevention  people 
almost  unanimously  welcomed  the  entry  of 
organized  parent  groups  into  the  field,  seek- 
ing only  to  assist  and  provide  support  and 
guidance  to  a  powerful  ally  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  The  Re- 
source Center's  effort  seeks  to  assist  Parent 
Organization  on  a  Statewide  basis  and  to 
provide  training  to  parents  enabling  them 
to  assist  the  school  system  to  provide  stu- 
dents and  teachers  with  community  support 
In  prevention.  Initially,  effort  will  \>e  con- 
centrated on  prevention  programs  targeted 
towards  grades  3  through  8. 

The  Resource  Center  Parent  Organization 
project  will  not  be  working  alone,  of  course. 
Many  other  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate are  already  involved  in  compatible  ef- 
forts. Among  the  most  notable  of  these  is 
the  People's  Place  II  (Milford.  DE;  and 
Kent  County  Counseling  Services  (Dover) 
joint  effort  in  school  based  Prevention  in 
grades  K-6.  also  Bureau  supported;  the  re- 
cently initiated  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Drivers  (MADD)  group  in  Delaware:  and 
Turnabout  Counseling  Center's  (Seaford) 
efforts  in  the  schools. 
Community  response  to  the  drinking  driver 

The  issue  of  punishment  vereus  treatment 
for  persons  arrested  for  driving  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  has  long  been  de- 
bated and  has  recently  been  given  premier 
attention  in  Delaware  as  well  as  nationally. 
Delaware  was  among  the  first  states  to  ex- 
periment with  a  rehabilitation  model  for 
dnmk  drivers  in  1974.  and  continues  to  seek 
an  equitable  balance  between  the  serioiis- 
ness  of  the  offense  itself  and  the  potential 
for  treating  offenders  for  a  serious  alcohol 
abuse  problem.  Currently.  Delaware  is  in 
the  process  of  revising  and  continuing  Its 
DUI  statute  which  provides  for  education 
and/or  treatment  rather  than  punishment 
of  offenders  under  specific  circumstances. 

Tills  issue  is  not  new  nor  in  and  of  itself  a 
uniquely  noteworthy  one.  What  is  notewor- 
thy is  the  almost  unprecedented  degree  of 
community  concern  and  agency  cooperation 
that  this  issue  has  engendered.  Almost  uni- 
versal cooperation  among  diverse  communi- 
ty groups  in  discussing  the  issue  has  been 
the  norm,  not  the  exception.  Once  almost 
combative  groups  have  Joined  forces  to 
sponsor  workshops  on  the  DUI  issue  and 
the  need  to  approach  the  problem  rational- 
ly. Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD) 
Just  now  gaining  strength  in  Delaware  has 
Joined  previously  existing  groups  like  the 
Delaware  Safety  Council  and  the  Office  of 
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Highway  Safety  in  cooperative  efforts.  Fur- 
ther, a  Statewide  Coalition  for  Adequate  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse  Programs,  formed 
in  response  to  concerns  over  the  Block 
Grant  funding  mechanism,  and  spearheaded 
by  the  Delaware  Alcoholism  Council,  has 
coalesced  both  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
constituencies  into  a  working  group  of  agen- 
cies concerned  about  this  and  other  issues. 
The  noteworthy  element  is  not  so  much  the 
DUI  issue,  but  the  amount  of  community 
and  Public/Private  sector  cooperation  it  has 
provoked. 

treatment 
Family  based  treatment 

The  Eastern  Family  Institute  (Dover),  a 
division  of  the  Delaware  Alcoholism  Coun- 
cil, initiated  an  outpatient  treatment  pro- 
gram focusing  primarily  on  the  Family  as  a 
unit  In  late  1980  under  contract  to  the 
Bureau  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse.  Al- 
though is  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
family  as  a  functioning  unit  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  by 
any  of  its  members,  and  that  the  family 
held  the  most  potential  as  a  tool  in  treating 
alcoholism,  this  program  is  the  first  in  Dela- 
ware to  focus  primarily  on  the  family  in 
treatment.  Beginning  with  family  interven- 
tion tectiniques  based  on  the  Johnson  Insti- 
tute model  and  progressing  through  the 
complete  therapeutic  process  with  family 
involvement,  the  Eastern  Family  Institute 
program,  has  proven  to  be  a  successful  addi- 
tion to  the  treatment  resources  available  in 
Delaware.  In  an  interesting  application  of 
prevention  and  early  intervention  methods 
to  the  concept  of  family  based  treatment 
approaches.  Eastern  F'amily  Institute  has 
utilized  a  Peer  Counseling  program  in  local 
high  schools  as  an  avenue  to  access  families 
in  trouble  with  alcohol. 

Like  most  successful  treatment  programs, 
regardless  of  methods  used,  Eastern  Family 
Institute  relies  greatly  on  the  assistance  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  its  associated 
Alanon  and  Alateen  programs  to  comple- 
ment its  efforts. 

The  success  of  the  Eastern  Family  Insti- 
tute program  has  resulted  in  increased  in- 
terest in  initiating  similar  programs  in  other 
areas  of  the  State. 

The  Resource  Center  op  the  YMCA 

The  Resource  Center  is  a  conglomerate  of 
outreach  and  prevention  programs  of  the 
YMCA.  The  center  evolved  from  the  DIAL 
(Drug  Information  Action  Line)  program 
which  was  founded  In  1970  by  a  strong  com- 
munity volunteer  effort,  and  has  grown  to 
include  numerous  prevention  activities  in 
New  Castle  County  and  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. The  program  could  not  have  existed 
without  the  staff  cooperation  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  State's  Bureau  of  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Abuse,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  William  B.  Merrill. 

need  assessment  and  incidence  and 
prevalence  studies 

The  Resource  Center,  working  with  the 
College  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Public  Policy. 
University  of  Delaware,  has  produced  sever- 
al studies  over  the  past  several  years  identi- 
fying the  extent  of  the  problem  and  docu- 
menting the  need  for  prevention.  These 
studies,  authored  by  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  in- 
clude: 

A  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Warning 
System  for  Delaware.  The  Substance  Abuse 
Surveillance  System  (SASS). 

1980  E>elaware  School  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Survey. 
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Prevention  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse. 

Resulta  of  Survey  of  Delaware  Service 
Agencies.  ,     ^,     . 

These  studies  have  provided  valuable  In- 
formation for  identifying  target  populations 
and  designing  appropriate  prevention  strat- 
egies. 

RESOUBCXS 

A  film  library  of  over  50  films  is  main- 
tained and  organized  so  that  teachers  and 
other  community  leaders  can  call,  reserve, 
pick  up  and  return  films.  Other  materials, 
research.  pamphleU  and  books  are  available 
at  the  center  for  reading  on  the  premises  or 
for  loan. 

SPKAKIHG  ElfCAGmKWTS 

Requests  for  speakers  are  received  by  Ste- 
phen Moores  (571-8974)  who  will  take  the 
request  and  fill  it  with  either  staff,  other 
agency  personnel  or  a  volunteer. 
coirsutTATioir 

Resource  Center  staff  is  available  to  New 
Castle  County  residents,  community  lead- 
ers, church  groups,  school  officials  or  other 
agency  personnel  for  purpose  of  planning, 
cooperating  and  collaborating  on  prevention 
related  programs  or  projects. 

TRAIHIRO 

Training  programs  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  Important  aspect  of  the  Resource 
Center's  services.  The  greater  commitment 
of  time  in  both  cognitive  and  af fectiv?  edu- 
cation around  substance  abuse  issues  results 
in  greater  degrees  of  change  among  partici- 
pating Individuals  The  following  training 
models  are  currently  in  use: 

Peer  Counseling.— This  program  is  an  18 
hour  course  for  adolescents  that  focuses  on 
training  peer  leaders  to  be  able  to  listen  em- 
pathlcally  and  enter  into  a  responsible  help- 
ing relationship  with  their  peers  who  may 
be  experiencing  problems.  In  the  course, 
they  learn  about  community  resources  and 
where  to  refer  their  peers  for  the  help  they 
require. 

Basic  Training  In  Prevention.— This  is  a 
training  program  for  school  personnel  or 
other  interested  community  groups.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  drug  and  alcohol  education 
program  with  the  emphasis  on  prevention 
strategies.  It  is  adaptable  to  various  time 
constraints  and  participant  needs. 

Positive  Parenting.— A  widely  used  model 
of  parent  education.  Positive  Parenting  is 
for  those  parents  who  are  interested  in  im- 
proving their  parenting  skills.  Its  focus  is  on 
communication,  effective  listening,  disci- 
pline by  design,  conflict  resolution  and 
values  clarification.  It  is  not  for  parents  In 
trouble,  but  designed  instead  to  make  good 
parents  better. 

Family-Based  Prevention  Workshops.— 
This  format,  designed  by  Dr.  Pred  Strelt.  in- 
volves parents  and  adolescents  together  and 
its  focus  is  on  improving  communications  in 
the  family  around  typically  explosive  teen- 
age Issues,  such  as  drug  and  alcohol  use  and 
teenage  sexualllty. 

Parent  Education  and  Support  Groups.- 
The  national  movement  of  parents  for  drug 
free  youth  has  become  active  in  Delaware  as 
well  as  other  states.  Several  parent  groups 
currently  exist  and  continue  to  function  for 
the  purpose  of  education  and  support  to 
those  parents  either  experiencing  problems 
with  their  teenagers  use  of  drug  and  alcohol 
or  who  are  concerned  about  preventing  drug 
and  alcohol  use  by  their  children. 

SPSCIAL  PRXVXNTION  PROJECTS 

Peer  Action  HoUi7ie.—Th\a  hotline  is  run 
by  youth  for  youth.  Trained  peer  counselors 
answer  the  phone  every  day  from  1:00  p.m. 
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until  5:00  p.m.  giving  Information  and  refer- 
ring for  further  assistance  where  needed. 
Many  times  the  persons  calling  are  in  need 
of  a  listening  ear  from  a  person  trained  to 
help  them  sort  out  their  feelings,  value*  and 
make  decisions  in  their  own  t>est  Interest. 
The  number  is  738-5555. 

Parents  Organized  for  Support  and  Train- 
ing t POST).— This  project  is  a  special  one 
year  effort  to  recruit  and  train  parent  vol- 
unteers who  will  be  able  to  assist  with  drug 
and  alcohol  education  in  the  schools  and 
other  community  groups. 

Channel  One  Projects.— There  are  four 
Channel  One  projects  In  Delaware  that 
were  funded  by  a  special  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  to  the 
Bureau  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  who 
contracted  with  the  Resource  Center  of  the 
YMCA  to  administer  the  projects.  The  sites 
are;  Lewes,  West  Center  City.  Wilmington, 
Mlddletown  and  Newark.  These  are  conrniu- 
nity  based  youth  project  geared  to  helping 
youth  identify  with  positive  adult  role 
models.  Increase  their  decision-making  and 
organizational  skills  and  learn  new  job-relat- 
ed skills. 

Youth  Alternatives  Project*.— Traditional 
YMCA  programs  such  as  Youth  In  Govern- 
ment. Model  U.N.  and  International 
proJecU  are  used  to  provide  positive  alterna- 
tives activities  to  young  people.  Other 
youth-directed  programs  that  can  reach  a 
broad  spectrum  of  youth,  while  also  increas- 
ing their  life  skills,  are  constantly  being  ex- 
plored and  developed.* 
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DAYS  OP  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  been  designated  "Days  of 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust," by  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Council.  The  events  of  over  40  years 
ago  are  so  horrific,  so  reprehensible, 
that  society  might  be  tempted  to  try 
and  forget  such  ugly  memories.  But  if 
we  are  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
such  a  nightmare  in  the  future  we 
cannot  forget  the  nightmare  of  the 
past.  The  Nazi  flag  and  the  racism, 
hatred,  and  cruelty  it  symbolized, 
must  never  fly  again. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing  article.   "We   must   remember 
the  Holocaust"  that  appeared  in  the 
Portland  Press  Herald  recently.  It  was 
written  by  a  young  reporter,  Michael 
D' Antonio,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
thought,     expression,     and     emotion 
speaks  for  Itself. 
[FYom  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Apr.  19. 
1982] 
We  Must  RnoMBnt  Holocaust 
(By  Michael  D'Antonlo) 

Washihotoh.— Over  the  weekend,  we 
watched  a  television  documentary  atx>ut 
AuschwlU.  the  death  camp  that  symbolizes 
the  Holocaust.  When  It  was  over,  .ny  wife 
Tonl.  couldn't  hold  back  all  the  tears.  She's 
a  Jew. 

The  height  of  the  senseless  persecution 
came  under  the  Nazis,  who  murdered  6  mil- 


lion Jews  at  places  like  Dachau  and  Buchen- 
wald.  Since  the  liberation  of  the  camps— 27 
years  ago  this  month— millions  have  vowed, 
"Never  again."  and  worked  to  make  that 
vow  come  true. 

This  week  at  the  White  House.  President 
Reagan  will  preside  over  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  Holocaust.  Leaders  of  Con- 
gress will  do  the  same.  And  in  every  sUte. 
Maine  included,  community  leaders  and  syn- 
agogues and  libraries  and  churches  will  also 
mark  the  official  Days  of  Remembrance. 

Incredible  as  it  seems.  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities are  still  persecuted.  In  small  ways, 
even  In  America.  Maine  Sen.  William  S. 
Cohen,  whose  father  is  Jewish,  remembers 
beaches  posted  with  signs  that  warned  "No 
Jews  Allowed."  He  remembers  the  attacks 
hurled  by  fans  at  ballgames  who  Just 
couldn't  resist  a  mindless  assault  on  his  her- 
itage. 

The  terror  that  Auschwitz  holds  for 
today's  Jews  Is  that  it  could  happen  again. 
"It's  like  someone  deciding  that  everyone 
with  auburn  hair  is  going  to  be  killed."  Toni 
explained  sifter  the  documentary  was  over. 
"And  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  If 
it  happened  here,  I  would  be  killed.  You 
probably  would  be  too." 

For  a  non-Jew.  though,  it's  all  theory.  It's 
like  a  white  trying  to  understand  a  black 
man's  life  In  America  today.  He  can  empa- 
thize and  understand  much  of  It.  But  he 
can't  feel  It.  AuschwlU  happened  to  the 
Jews.  They  can  cite  some  experience  to  Jus- 
tify their  terror. 

"It's  Just  a  very  big  part  of  me;  I  can't 
really  explain  It. "  Tonl  says  as  she  talks 
about  It.  To  be  Jewish  Is  to  share  a  common 
nightmare,  to  understand  the  hatred  and 
persecution  that  continues  today  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Poland  and  even  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Days  of  Remembrance  were  orga- 
nized because  "there  has  been  a  growing  na- 
tional concern  to  understand  the  Holo- 
caust." say  Elle  Welsel.  a  Holocaust  survivor 
who  chairs  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

There  are  "moral  Implications"  in  the 
events  of  Nazi  Germany  "which  are  Impor- 
tant to  us  now. "  Welsel  adds.  "To  remember 
the  victims  of  the  past  Is  to  save  those  of  to- 
morrow." 

There  are  those  today  who  want  to  believe 
It  all  never  happened.  There  are  even  fanat- 
ics who  say  It  didn't  happen,  that  the  Holo- 
caust is  a  huge  Jewish  myth. 

But  at  the  bank  In  our  neighborhood 
there's  a  teller  with  a  number  burned  onto 
her  wrist.  She  believes  It  happened.  The 
Holocaust  happened  to  Tonl's  relatives,  who 
didn't  survive.  It  happened  to  6  million,  who 
may  as  well  have  had  auburn  hair,  for  all 
the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of. 

With  all  the  articles,  movies  and  television 
specials,  some  people  may  be  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  about  the  Holocaust.  That's  why 
an  annual  week  of  observance  makes  sense. 
The  lessons  of  Auschwitz  can't  be  repeated 
too  many  times.  And  local  observances  will 
bring  the  message  home.  Survivors  tell  the 
story  best  themselves. 

In  Maine,  according  to  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  there  are  hundreds  of  survi- 
vors still  living.  The  state's  Jewish  commu- 
nity Is  small,  but  these  people  have  a  mes- 
sage that  transcends  religion  and  culture. 

So  during  this  week  of  national  observ- 
ance, make  a  point  of  watching  one  of  the 
series  of  special  programs  offered  by  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service.  Or  attend  a 
local  memorial  service.  Or  speak  to  your 
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Jewish  neighbor,  or  the  bank  teller  with  the 
numbered  wrist. 

The  lessons  of  the  Holoca'ist  are  lessons 
that  must  be  repeated  if  we  are  to  live  by 
them. 

To  be  Jewish  Is  to  have  a  personal  corinec- 
tlon  with  the  tragedy.  But  to  be  human  Is  to 
keep  the  vow— never  again.* 


SILLY  TAX 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHXJMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
return  from  recess,  we  all  have  experi- 
ences to  relate  about  our  visit  to  the 
"grassroots."  I  doubt  that  we  all  got 
the  same  message,  but  I  would  like  to 
share  a  message  I  got  loud  and  clear: 
The  folks  back  home  do  not  want 
taxes  raised.  They  do  not  know  a  lot 
about  different  types  of  taxes,  and  the 
distinction  between  "marginal"  and 
"average"  tax  rates  is  lost  on  many  of 
them,  but  they  know  they  do  not  want 
their  taxes  going  up. 

With  that  basic  message  in  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do 
know  the  difference  between  marginal 
and  average  tax  rates,  and  I  know 
where  savings  come  from.  They  come 
from  those  with  the  highest  rates  of 
marginal  taxes.  The  point  of  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  information  is  that  if 
you  want  to  produce  additional  sav- 
ings, you  reduce  the  rates  of  marginal 
taxes.  That  is  exactly  what  the  supply- 
side  tax  proposals  were  designed  to  do. 
Unfortunately,  as  they  were  actually 
passed,  the  tax  cuts  of  last  year  were 
less  supply  side  than  buyoff.  but  they 
were  a  start. 

Well,  why  would  you  want  to  In- 
crease savings?  For  years  we  heard 
that  people  were  saving  too  much,  and 
that  that  was  what  reduced  "aggre- 
gate demand,"  and  made  it  necessary 
for  Goveniment  to  si>end  in  deficit. 
We  seem  to  have  gotten  over  that  mis- 
impression  finally,  and  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  savings  that  provides  the 
pool  of  capital  needed  not  only  to 
meet  the  borrowing  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  the  borrowing  needs 
of  those  who  start  new  companies  and 
create  new  jobs.  In  other  words,  they 
lower  unemployment  and  increase  the 
supply.  That  is,  they  do  if  they  can 
find  the  money  to  borrow. 

Increased  savings  also  reduces  inter- 
est rates,  as  more  money  becomes 
available  for  lending,  and  the  competi- 
tion drives  down  rates.  Those  interest 
rates  were  another  primary  concern  of 
the  voters  out  there.  I  found  in  my 
trip  back  to  my  district.  In  fact,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  interest  rates 
were  the  No.  1  concern. 

So  now  I  am  back  in  Washington, 
and  what  do  I  find?  I  find  people  actu- 
ally proposing  to  increase  taxes.  Now 
that  is  not  a  total  surprise,  since  some 
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of  them  were  talking  about  it  even 
before  I  left.  The  surprise  is  that  they 
claim  the  President  is  listening  to 
them— although  we  have  heard  that 
one  before— and  that  they  are  propos- 
ing exactly  the  worst  kind  of  tax,  a  tax 
that  can  only  reduce  the  supply  of 
saved  capital,  and  increase  interest 
rates. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  4- 
percent  surcharge  that  the  editors  of 
our  major  newspapers  have  so  taken 
to  heart.  This  tax  will  fall  on  those 
with  incomes  above  $35,000.  In  other 
words,  it  will  fall  on  those  already 
paying  the  highest  marginal  tax  rates. 
It  will  reduce  the  savings  of  those  who 
do  most  of  the  saving.  That  can  only 
drive  up  interest  rates,  as  lendable 
capital  dries  up,  and  Government  re- 
mains first  in  line  to  borrow.  The  re- 
duction in  lending  will  further  cripple 
entrepreneurs  just  starting  out,  so  un- 
employment win  rise. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  sil- 
liest tax  I  have  heard  talked  about  for 
some  time. 

They  used  to  say  that  the  Nation 
was  safe  only  when  Congress  was  not 
in  session.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  tax 
proposals  that  are  floating  around 
while  we  are  gone,  maybe  we  had 
better  stay  in  town.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  recently 
published  an  editorial  on  the  recently 
proposed  enterprise  zone  legislation. 
As  the  Congress  begins  to  look  serious- 
ly at  enactment  of  this  concept  into 
law,  I  think  the  points  made  in  this 
editorial  should  be  considered  by  my 
colleagues,  and  I  insert  this  piece  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  this 
purpose: 

[From  the  Sioux  City  Journal.  Apr.  5, 1982} 
Jobs  Versus  Welfare 

Decades  of  public  spending  schemes  have 
done  little  more  for  dwellers  In  decaying 
inner  cities  than  to  subsidize  their  poverty. 
It  is  time,  as  President  Reagan  said  recently, 
to  find  out  If  private  Initiative  can  do  more. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  fail- 
ure of  welfare  and  make-work  programs  to 
put  a  dent  In  chronic  poverty.  It  Is  that  jobs, 
rather  than  handouts,  are  the  keys  to  self 
respect  and  Independence.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Reagan  administration's  legisla- 
tive package  to  provide  urban  enterprise 
zones  through  tax  Incentives  to  businesses 
creating  Jobs  for  the  poor  In  Inner  cities. 

Reagan's  proposal,  the  brainchild  of  Rep. 
Jack  Kemp.  R-N.Y..  offers  new  hope  to 
Inner  city  residents  by  allowing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
designate  25  urban  enterprise  zones  during 
each  of  the  program's  first  three  years. 
Business  and  industries  vdlling  to  set  up 
shop  in  these  zones  would  receive  Invest- 
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ment  and  construction  tax  credits,  and  an 
Income  tax  credit  for  50  percent  of  the 
wages  paid  to  poor  residents. 

To  make  enterprise  zones  even  more  at- 
tractive, HUD  will  require  municipalities 
seeking  them  to  make  concessions  on 
Income,  real  estate,  and  sales  taxes  and  to 
waive  the  usual  zoning,  licensing  and  permit 
requirements. 

For  all  of  Its  excellent  features,  the  legis- 
lation falls  to  come  to  grips  with  the  par- 
ticularly pressing  problems  of  poor  urban 
youth,  42  percent  of  whom  are  unemployed. 
Unfortunately,  plans  to  provide  a  special  in- 
ducement to  hire  unskilled  young  people  by 
waiving  the  S3.35-an-hour  minimum  wage 
for  them  were  dropped  in  the  face  of  oppHjsl- 
tlon  from  organized  labor.  This  urgent  prob- 
lem, therefore,  remains  to  be  addressed. 

Nonetheless,  the  urban  enterprise  zone 
program  Is  a  real  breakthrough  for  the  dis- 
advantaged In  America's  Irmer  cities  because 
of  Its  promise  of  Jobs  Instead  of  welfare 
checks.  This  pragmatism  Is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  expressions  of  Reagonomlcs  philos- 
ophy.* 


WHERE  YOUR  TAX  DOLLARS 
GO:  30  MORE  GROUPS  AT  A 
HALF  BILLION  DOLLARS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  ballyhoo  of  that  so-called 
"mean  President  Reagan,"  taking 
away  from  the  poor  and  giving  to  the 
rich,  it  is  more  than  high  time  that 
the  record  should  be  set  straight. 

I  have,  in  several  entries,  the  past 
day  or  two,  entered  several  items  on 
where  the  real  culprits  are.  that  are 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money.  EJvi- 
dence  has  been  presented  that  scoun- 
drels, perverts,  overpaid  nonaccounta- 
ble  attorneys,  militants.  Communists, 
super-rich  internationalists,  and 
others,  have  benefited  handsomely  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  At  the 
same  time,  and  with  that  same  taxpay- 
er money,  we  are  being  accused  of 
hurting  the  poor. 

I  think  that  if  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation  were  fully  aware  that  their 
social  security  is  in  jeopardy  due  to 
wild  and  unaccountable  spending  by 
groups  mentioned  herein,  they  would 
be  extremely  upset.  After  all,  no 
matter  how  one  slices  it,  inflation  is 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
the  money  due  only  by  Government 
spending  beyond  its  means.  I  cannot 
help  but  repeat  what  Harry  Hopkins 
said  during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion: "Spend  and  spend,  elect  and 
elect,  the  people  are  just  too  damned 
dumb  to  understand." 

Well,  the  people  will  understand,  if 
they  are  shown  some  of  the  items  I 
have  entered  on  where  their  money  is 
going.  And  now  they  will  blame  the 
right  parties.  It  is  high  time  this  body, 
which  controls  appropriations,  halted 
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this  nonsense.  Once  again,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  April  1982  Conservative 
Digest  for  the  detailed  accounting  of 
where  over  half  a  billion  dollars  went. 
Article  follows: 

[Prom  Conservative  Digest.  April  1982] 
Thirty  Liberal  Groum:  Who  Puhded 
TfflOi.  How  Much  Thty  Got 
The  following  shows  30  leftist  groups  that 
took  t&x-funded  grants  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  agencies  that  gave  them  grants,  when 
they  were  given  and  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived. The  totals  are  taken  from  available 
grant  lists  supplied  by  the  agencies.  They 
represent  the  minimum  amount  of  money 
received   by  these  groups.   (VISTA-funded 
volunteers    are    included    in    grant    totals 
below. ) 

ORGAN IZATIONS.  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  THAT  GAVE 
THEM  MONEY,  YEARS,  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNTS 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Work- 
ers; HHS,  NKH.  Labor.  1979-81.  $2,979,799. 

AFL-CIO  (Appalachian  Council):  Labor. 
TransporUtion,  1977-82.  $20,275,347. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee: 
ACTION.  Labor.  Education.  HHS.  State. 
NEH.  1978-82.  $1,354,062. 

Association  of  Community  Organizations 
for  Reform  Now  (ACORN):  ACTION, 
VISTA.  NEH,  FTC.  CSA.  1976-81.  $231,370. 
(plus  funding  for  4  volunteers). 

Center  for  Renewable  Resources:  Energy, 
HUD,  Education.  1979-81,  $1,309,570. 

Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition.  ACTION. 
Energy.  CSA.  VISTA.  1979-81.  $288,490 
(plus  8  volunteers). 

Council  on  Fcreign  Relations.  NEH,  1980- 
85.  $500,000. 

Feminist  Press,  Education,  1979-81. 
$446,299. 

Food  Research  Action  Center,  CSA,  1981, 
$645,000. 

Gray  Panthers,  HHS,  VISTA,  EPA,  1978- 
82.  $121,483  (plus  16  volunteers). 

International  Union  of  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. Education,  Labor.  NEA,  1979-82. 
$6,475,579. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 
EducaUon,  Labor,  1980-82,  $2,728,526. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  SUte,  NEH.  EPA,  Energy.  1977-82, 
$1,396,842. 

Massachusetts  Fair  Share.  ACTION.  1979- 
81.  $525,631  (plus  34  volunteers). 

National  Association  of  Farmworkers  Or- 
ganization, ACTION.  Labor.  CSA,  1978-81, 
$1,852,406. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging.  HHS, 
CSA,  NEH,  Labor.  Education,  1977-82, 
$83,930,480. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  CSA. 
FTC.  HHS,  Justice,  Labor.  1976-81. 
$154,062,880. 

National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
Labor.  Justice.  EPA,  Legal  Services,  1979-82, 
$229,768,783. 

National  Student  Education  Fund.  Educa- 
tion. 1979-81,  $512,486. 

National  Urban  Coalition,  Labor.  Educa- 
tion, 1977-81,  $2,800,717. 

National  Welfare  RighU  Organization. 
ACTION,  1979-82.  $5,900  (plus  71  volun- 
teers). 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
Energy.  EPA.  1978-82,  $1,367,768. 

NOWLegal  Defense  and  Education  Fund, 
Education.  1980-81,  $595,961. 

Pacifica  Foundation,  NEH,  1979-81 
$408,968. 

Push-Excel,  Labor,  Education,  Commerce. 
1978-82.  $5,201,669. 

Sierra  Club.  NEH.  EPA.  1978-81.  $757,946. 

U.S.  Student  Association,  Education,  1980- 
81,  $159,976. 
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Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  Inc.,  Jus- 
tice, CSA,  1980-82.  $344,908. 

Women's  Action  Alliance.  Education. 
1980-81,  $702,471. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League,  Educa- 
tion, 1978-80,  $1,067.591.« 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  law  of 
the  sea  advocates,  such  as  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson and  a  few  of  our  colleagaes, 
readily  admit  that  the  treaty  has  seri- 
ous deficiencies.  However,  they  market 
the  claim  that  the  provisions  regard- 
ing passage  through  straits  so  greatly 
advance  American  interests  that  they 
justify  dangerous  concessions  in  the 
seabed  mining  provisions. 

I  inquire  of  my  colleagues:  Who  in 
all  the  world  is  going  to  enforce  the 
passage  and  overflight  provisions? 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
seizure  of  the  American  Embassy  and 
personnel  by  Iran  in  1979  was  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  accepted  interna- 
tional law.  It  drew  nothing  from  the 
world  community  but  useless  denun- 
ciations. 

By  contrast,  the  American  reaction 
to  Libya's  attempt  In  1981  to  block 
passage  through  the  Oulf  of  Sidra  il- 
lustrates a  principle  of  reality:  Unless 
an  aggrieved  nation  either  uses  force 
or  credibly  threatens  to  do  so,  it  must 
endure  the  violation  of  its  rights. 

Adding  to  this  reality  the  gross  am- 
biguities of  the  treaty  text,  the  clear- 
eyed  see  that  treaty  advocates  would 
cede  sovereignty  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Earth  to  a  hostile,  socialist  interna- 
tional structure  in  exchange  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

Speaking  as  a  Texan.  I  will  no  more 
surrender  to  this  lunacy  than  Travis 
would  to  Mexico.* 


A  PARTNERSHIP  TO  RECLAIM 
THE  DRUG  ISSUE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS.  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  praise  the  efforts  of  parent 
groups  all  over  America  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  Working 
with  educators,  clergy,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  elected  officials, 
they  have  been  able  to  claim  responsi- 
bility for  a  profoundly  troubling  prob- 
lem in  America.  During  National  Vol- 
unteers Week,  the  week  of  April  18.  it 
is  especially  fitting  to  honor  the  work 
of   volunteer    groups   such    as    those 


making  an  effort  to  prevent  the  need- 
less loss  of  life  and  hope. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  provides  an  excellent  summa- 
ry of  the  prevention  goals  of  the 
parent  groups.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Middle  Class  Starts  To  Reclaim  the 
Drug  Issue 

(By  Suzanne  Garment) 

The  big  public  do  at  the  White  House  this 
week  was  not  some  opulent  state  dinner  but 
an  event  called  the  White  House  Briefing  on 
Drug  Use  and  the  Family.  ACTION,  the 
government's  agency  in  charge  of  volunteer- 
ism,  put  It  on  to  spread  the  idea  of  doing 
more  about  drug  use  among  kids.  The  cast 
of  characters  included  parents'  group  repre- 
sentatives, business  executives  and  founda- 
tion heads,  with  participation  by  Mrs. 
Ronald  Reagan.  At  first  blush,  it  looked  like 
an  exercise  in  worthy  futility.  It  turned  out 
to  be  something  quite  different. 

The  topic  of  drugs  and  children  Is  fairly 
absorbing  to  large  parts  of  this  country.  But 
few  Issues  would  seem  to  be  worse  targets 
for  a  bigger  federal  policy  initiative,  or 
Indeed  for  any  initiatives,  at  all.  First,  no 
one  knows  exactly  what  to  do  about  the 
problem.  More  important,  we  have  gone 
through  some  15  years  of  increasing  dis- 
agreement over  Just  what  the  problem  is. 
The  confusion  began,  of  course,  with  the 
counterculture,  which  tried  to  legitimize  the 
use  of  drugs  other  than  alcohol.  The  coun- 
terculture phenomenon  itself  was  as  short- 
lived as  such  fashions  usually  are.  but  by 
the  time  It  faded  it  had  left  our  disapproval 
of  drugs  in  a  seriously  weakened  state. 

We  were  all  still  against  heroin,  of  course, 
and  drug-related  muggings  in  the  streets, 
but  the  rest  of  the  lines  had  been  blurred. 
We  had  Iseen  taught  the  difference  between 
hard  drugs  and  soft  drugs  and  had  learned 
that  using  a  drug  for  occasional  recreation 
is  different  from  t>eing  a  junkie.  Everyone 
had  heard  how  pot  was  less  hazardous  to 
the  health  of  the  rest  of  us  than  alcohol  or 
tobacco.  And  parents  were  told  that  they 
should  sec  to  it  that  their  little  ones  learned 
to  use  their  drugs  of  choice  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

This  new  sophistication  informs  many  of 
the  drug  education  programs  run  by  profes- 
sionals in  schools  and  other  community  in- 
stitutions. But  meanwhile,  in  the  past  few 
years,  something  largely  unheralded  has 
arisen  In  response  to  the  situation:  parents' 
self-help  groups. 

These  groups  appear  to  be  a  truly  sponta- 
neous phenomenon.  But  they  now  have  a 
peak  organization,  the  Natlo'^al  Federation 
of  Parents  for  Drug  Free  Youth,  which 
claims  some  3.000  affiliated  groups  and 
offers  help  in  starting  new  ones.  And  the 
most  definite  message  Its  members  delivered 
at  the  White  House  briefing  was  that  they 
do  not  like  the  language  in  which  many  of 
the  professionals  and  enlightened  opinion 
leaders  have  been  talking  about  the  chil- 
dren's drug  problem. 

William  Barton,  the  group's  president.  Is 
at  pains  to  emphasize  that  it  Is  not  a  bunch 
of  Moral  Majoritarians  sitting  around  con- 
demning this  generation's  sin  while  condon- 
ing its  own.  "We  adopt  a  'no-blame'  attitude 
toward  the  situation."  he  states  repeatedly. 
They  fully  accept  the  seriousness  of  the  al- 
cohol abuse  problem,  and  they  are  less  con- 
cerned with  the  theoretical  evils  of  drugs 
than  with  concrete  effects  on  the  emotional 
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development  of  adolescents.  But  they  won't 
go  for  the  idea  that  parents  who  like  their 
beer  with  the  Sunday  afternoon  football 
game  give  up  the  right  to  raise  the  roof 
about  marijuana.  And  the  group  is  hardly 
retiring  in  its  policy  ambitions. 

Its  members  encourage  anti-drug  educa- 
tion in  the  schools.  They  push  legislative 
acts  like  the  current  moves  among  states  to 
ban  the  sale  of  drug  paraphernalia  and  raise 
drinking  ages.  They  round  up  medical  and 
other  expects  to  shore  up  their  anti-drug 
case.  They  aim  to  put  on  the  pressure  to 
reduce  what  they  call  the  "do  drugs"  mes- 
sage spread  by  cultural  media  from  rock 
songs  to  advertising. 

Parents'  group  representatives  at  the 
briefing  described  these  activities  in  consist- 
ent phrases.  "We  had  thought  that  our  chil- 
dren used  drugs  because  of  our  neglect." 
said  one.  "We  were  told  that  marijuana  was 
harmless,  that  we  shouldn't  hassle  our  kids, 
that  we  were  hypocrites  if  we  drank  alco- 
hol." 

"The  government  policymakers  who 
thought  drug  use  was  here  to  stay,"  ran  a 
complaint,  "said  we  had  to  teach  kids  how 
to  'use  them  responsibly.'  This  was  part  of 
the  drug  education  programs.  F>arents  seek- 
ing help  from  the  established  drug  counsel- 
ors got  this— and  the  message  that  'it's  your 
fault.' " 

"We  have  moved  from  a  position  of  help- 
lessness."  one  woman  summed  up.  "to  a  po- 
sition of  strength."  "There  has  been  a 
change,"  ran  another  version,  "'from  a  feel- 
ing of  impotence  to  one  of  contol  over  our 
lives.'" 

These  people  are  moved,  of  course,  by  the 
concrete  reality  of  their  kids'  drug  problem. 
But  they  seem  moved  as  much  by  a  sense 
that  for  a  long  time,  opinion  leaders  have 
deprived  them  of  the  moral  right  to  deal 
with  It.  They  are  resentful  at  having  been 
told  that  what  they  perceived  as  a  momen- 
tous threat  was  not  such  a  big  deal,  and 
that  the  anger  they  felt  must  be  directed 
against  themselves.  This  meeting  was  not  a 
group  of  workers  from  the  helping  profes- 
sions telling  the  middle  class  what  Is  good 
and  bad  for  it;  it  was  the  middle  class  trying 
to  take  back  this  piece  of  their  lives  from 
those  professionals  who  told  them  they 
were  helpless  to  control  it. 

The  techniques  they  propose— the  educa- 
tion efforts,  the  pressure  on  legislators,  the 
moral  suasion— may  of  course  be  only  mar- 
ginal In  their  effect  on  teen-age  drug  use. 
What  may  be  more  significant  is  that  these 
people  are  organizing  in  a  mode  Tocqueville 
would  have  recognized  to  address  their 
problem  through  common  action  and 
mutual  encouragement.  It  is  a  small  sign. 
But  after  decades  of  the  unraveling  of  the 
many  pieces  that  make  up  national  will,  it  is 
something  to  see  people  try  to  take  a  step 
toward  knitting  It  up  again.* 


PARENTS  SHOULD  KNOW 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Simday  Washington  Post  contains  a 
full-page  ad  by  Planned  Parenthood 
asking:  ""If  your  daughter  had  sex, 
should  the  government  be  the  one  to 
teUyou?"  • 
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The  answer  to  that  question  is  obvi- 
ously "No,"  for  all  of  us.  but  as  is 
usual  with  self-interested  polemicists. 
Plarmed  Parenthood  asks  vhe  wrong 
question.  Suppose  the  headline  read: 
"'If  your  daughter  was  receiving  drugs 
and  devices  so  dangerous  that  they  are 
occasionally  removed  from  the  market 
and  which  have  serious  and  uncertain 
long-term  side  effects,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  be  Informed?" 

That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to 
see  answered.  Because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  the  situation.  As  things  stand 
right  now,  under  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings, girls  as  young  as  12  and  13  are  re- 
ceiving prescription  drugs  and  devices, 
and  their  parents  are  not  even  in- 
formed though  they  retain  ultimate 
moral  and  financial  responsibility  for 
those  children. 

Even  worse,  those  drugs  and  devices 
are  being  furnished  by  taxpayer- 
funded  clinics.  That  is,  those  parents 
who  are  kept  in  the  dark  are  being 
asked  to  subsidize  those  who  furnish 
the  drugs  and  devices  to  their  children 
without  their  permission,  without 
even  their  knowledge. 

As  the  Planned  Parenthood  ad  indi- 
cates, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  proposed  regula- 
tions which  would  at  least  require  no- 
tification after  the  fact,  when  Federal 
funds  are  involved.  It  is  a  small  step, 
but  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriv- 
er  has  written  a  thoughtful  statement 
in  support  of  this  modest  HHS  propos- 
al. As  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Foundation,  Mrs. 
Shriver  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  family  planning  and  parental 
counseling  programs  in  the  field.  Her 
views  are  well  worth  considering,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Yes.  Parents  Should  Know 
(By  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver) 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker  is  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy over  the  comparative  rights  of  parents 
and  children.  The  controversy  concerns 
changes  in  regulations  requiring  notifica- 
tion of  parents  whose  minor  children  17  and 
under  are  given  prescription  contraceptives 
by  federally  funded  agencies. 

As  a  mother  of  five  children  and  a  worker 
with  pregnant  teen-agers.  I  support  Secre- 
tary Schweiker.  I  believe  that  while  minor 
children  have  rights,  parents  have  rights 
too.  These  rights  include  the  right  at  least 
to  know  when  their  children  are  embarking 
on  any  course  that  is  hazardous  to  their 
health  and  well-being;  the  right  to  know 
when  secrets  are  being  encouraged  that  can 
destroy  family  communication  and  family 
trust. 

What  are  the  facts  about  these  regula- 
tions? 

First,  the  regulations  require  parental  no- 
tification within  10  days  of  the  provision  of 
contraceptive  materials  to  the  minor  child. 

Second,  they  apply  only  to  prescription 
methods  of  contraception;  that  is.  pUIs,  dia- 
phragms and  lUDs.  They  do  not  apply  to 
non-prescription  methods  such  as  condoms 
or  spermicides.  "They  do  not  apply  to  family 
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planning  Information,  counseling  or  testing 
for  pregnancy. 

Third,  they  specifically  protect  the  child 
by  withholding  parental  notification  that 
could  result  in  physical  abuse,  ejection  from 
the  home  or  similar  harm. 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

The  first  is  to  alert  parents  to  the  possible 
hazards  to  the  health  of  their  children 
through  the  use  of  contraceptive  pills  or 
lUDs. 

"These  hazards  range  from  a  significant  in- 
crease In  pelvic  infections,  uterine  inflam- 
mations and  ectopic  pregnancies  among  ado- 
lescents to  a  variety  of  long-term  hazards  to 
health  associated  with  the  pill,  including 
hypertension,  blood  clotting  problems,  pul- 
monary embolisms,  tumors  and  strokes,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

No  parents  should  be  kept  in  the  dark 
about  their  children's  exposure  to  such  dan- 
gers. No  physician  should  be  asked  to  treat 
a  child  without  knowing  she  is  on  the  pill. 
No  child  should  be  encouraged  to  bear  such 
risks,  including  always  the  risk  of  pregnan- 
cy, alone  and  in  secret. 

But  the  argument  concerning  hazards  to 
health  is  only  one  reason  why  these  regula- 
tions should  be  approved.  The  second  and 
more  compelling  reason  is  that  notification 
can  expand  and  strengthen  the  support 
system  of  the  family.  It  rejects  the  notion 
that  there  is  a  natural  antaigonism  between 
the  generations. 

A  leading  family  therapist.  Dr.  Salvadore 
Minuchln.  has  said.  "I  have  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  parents  are  concerned 
with  their  children's  well-being.  Intervening 
within  the  family  network  is  a  supp>ort  for 
adolescents.  For  what  we  are  addressing  is 
their  growth  and  development  into  maturi- 
ty." 

When  children  are  on  drugs  or  alcohol, 
when  they  are  driving  recklessly  or  perform 
acts  of  vandalism,  it  is  the  parents  who  are 
held  accountable.  Will  anyone  say  that  they 
are  less  accountable  for  actions  that  can 
harm  the  emotional  and  physical  health  of 
a  13-,  14-  or  15-year-old  girl,  perhaps  for  life, 
or  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  pregnancy, 
injury  or  disease? 

Some  say  that  counseling  the  adolescent 
Is  the  answer.  I  have  found  that  counseling 
the  child  without  the  parents  is  empty  and 
futUe.  It  perpetuates  misunderstandings 
and  widens  the  gulf  between  generations. 
What  is  more,  it  does  not  work. 

There  are,  however,  some  significant  ex- 
amples where  mobilizing  the  family  support 
system  has  made  a  difference.  Families  have 
intervened  to  reduce  significantly  the  use  of 
marijuana  among  high  school  students  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  about  the  health 
of  their  children.  This  same  mobilization  of 
the  faimlly  support  network  is  also  possible 
in  the  area  of  sexual  activity  among  chil- 
dren. Moral  discourse  should  be  fostered  be- 
tween generations  which  affirms  that  good 
sexual  relationships  are  built  on  the  human 
values  of  love,  conunitment  and  family— and 
yes,  even  marriage,  though  this  idea  may 
seem  remote  and  old-fashioned. 

In  the  adolescent  pregnancy  programs  I 
have  worked  with  such  as  the  one  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Baltimore,  re- 
search has  shown  that  when  the  family  is 
involved,  the  young  women  are  more  likely 
to  stay  and  finish  school,  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  a  Job,  are  less  likely  to 
have  an  early  repeat  pregnancy,  are  more 
likely  to  take  better  care  of  their  babies  and 
have  more  respect  for  themselves.  If  this 
type  of  family  support  works  with  adoles- 
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cents  already  pregnant,  why  shouldn't  It 
work  for  the  non-pre«n»nt  t«en-ager? 

The  new  regulations  will  encourage  this 
kind  of  family  network  and  support  system 
for  families,  and  will  give  parents  the 
chance  to  decide  the  course  of  action  they 
will  take  when  they  are  aware  of  their  chil- 
dren's sexual  lives.  They  can  choose  to  do 
nothing,  but  I  believe  the  vast  majority  will 
deal  with  the  situation  responsibly  and  with 
love.  I  believe  also  that  most  children  will 
be  relieved  that  an  Intense  and  troubling 
part  of  their  lives  does  not  have  to  be  lived 
in  secret. 

At  the  very  least,  our  nation's  laws  and 
regulations  should  give  parents  the  chance 
to  communicate  with  and  support  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  what  the  new  regulations  seek 
to  accomplish.  Then,  it  is  up  to  us  as  par- 
ents to  provide  the  kind  of  understanding, 
moral  guidance  and  protective  love  that  will 
make  us  a  community  of  caring,  not  a  socie- 
ty of  coldness,  secrecy  and  misunderstand- 
ing. This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  chil- 
dren and  for  ourselves.* 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
EARTH  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPHKW  JKRSEY 
IW  THI  HOUSS  or  RIFRESEirrATrVKS 

Thursday.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
12th  celebration  of  Earth  Day  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  American 
people  be  aware  of  the  destructive 
havoc  that  is  occurring  at  EPA.  I  am 
inserting  segments  of  a  report  pre- 
pared by  several  environmental  groups 
which  show  a  systematic  policy  at  the 
Agency  to  dismantle  the  environmen- 
tal programs  of  the  past  decade.  The 
portions  of  the  report  I  am  submitting 
relate  to  hazardous  wastes,  toxic  sub- 
stances, and  Superfimd,  all  programs 
within  my  subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

Hearings  and  investigations  of  the 
subcommittee  over  the  past  several 
months  have  demonstrated  a  pattern 
of  decisions  designed  to  weaken  regu- 
lations, halt  enforcement  actions,  and 
drastically  reduce  program  personnel 
and  resources.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  surplus  are  accumulating  In 
the  Superfund  Trust  Fund  while  thou- 
sands of  dangerous  waste  sites  go  un- 
attended. 

These  are  not  the  policies  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  our  environmental 
resources  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  and  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  these  kind  of  callous 
attitudes. 

Hazardous  Wastes 

Millions  of  pounds  of  hazardous  wastes 
are  dis(>osed  of  every  day  in  America  creat- 
ing a  terrible  hazard  to  hiunan  health  and 
our  environment.  During  the  past  year  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  retreated  from 
its  responsibility  to  control  hazardous 
dumps,  clean  up  abandoned  dumps,  and 
prosecute  Ulegal  dumpers. 
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PREAMBLE 

In  1976.  faced  with  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  improper  disposal  of  huge  quan- 
tities of  hazardous  wastes  was  endangering 
the  health  of  millions  of  Americans.-  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  The  Act  is  designed  to 
Impose  "cradle  to  grave"  controls  on  "the 
treatment,  storage,  transportation,  and  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes  which  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  and  the  environment 
..."  Some  130  billion  pounds  of  hazardous 
wastes  are  created  each  year.  The  goal  of 
the  hazardous  waste  law  Is  to  assure  safe, 
tightly  regulated  handling  and  disposal  of 
newly  created  wastes. 

In  1980  Congress  enacted  legislation  creat- 
ing a  "Superfund"  to  provide  for  cleanup  of 
abandoned  dumpsltes  and  dangerous  spills 
of  toxic  materials  and  to  facilitate  compen 
sation  of  victims.  The  law  imposes  a  tax  on 
chemical  producers,  the  revenues  from 
which  are  placed  in  a  fund  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  clean  up  dumps  and  spills.  The 
intent  of  Congress  was  that  EPA  aggressive- 
ly seek  to  compel  the  responsible  parties  to 
complete  the  required  cleanup  and.  falling 
that,  use  Superfund  resources  to  do  so. 

CHARGES 

Prom  Love  Canal  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Drums,  the  need  for  action  is  urgently  ap- 
parent, yet  during  the  past  year  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  Oorsuch  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Agency  have  made  it  uiunistak- 
ably  clear  to  polluters  that  hazardous  waste 
controls  are  being  undone. 

Loosening  controls  on  wastes 

Shortly  after  Oorsuch  took  office,  en- 
forcement actions  against  Illegal  dumpers 
came  to  a  halt.  Enforcement  staff  are  not 
even  permitted  to  request  information  from 
suspected  violators  without  top-level  head- 
quarters approval. 

Regulations  to  control  incineration  and 
surface  storage  of  wastes,  required  by  law  to 
be  issued  by  October  1978,  were  finally  pro- 
mulgated in  January  1981.  Oorsuch  sus- 
pended implementation  of  these  regulations 
for  existing  facilities  in  July  1981  and  three 
months  later  proposed  to  withdraw  them. 

The  law  also  required  regulations  for  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  in  landfills  to 
be  issued  by  October  1978.  EPA  planned  to 
get  them  out  in  1981,  but  Oorsuch,  ignoring 
an  outstanding  court  order,  has  delayed 
them. 

Financial  responsibility  rules  designed  to 
assure  that  firms  handling  hazardous 
wastes  have  the  necessary  resources  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  pay  for  damage  or  inju- 
ries resulting  from  spills,  fires,  and  explo- 
sions were  issued  In  January  1981.  Oorsuch 
postponed  these  rules  until  April  1982  and 
has  indicated  she  will  suspend  them  alto- 
gether. 

In  February  1981.  without  notice  or  pubUc 
comment,  Oorsuch  suspended  the  prohibi- 
tion against  burial  of  liquid  wastes  in  drums, 
the  practice  that  created  Love  Canal.  The 
public  reaction  to  the  suspension  was  so 
strong  that  EPA  was  forced  to  reimpose  the 
ban.  However,  Oorsuch  still  proposes  to 
permit  the  burial  of  liquid  wastes  in  drums 
in  25  percent  of  the  area  of  a  landfill. 

In  negotiations  with  industry  attorneys  in 
a  pending  litigation.  EIPA  agreed  to  weaken 
permitting  requirements  for  hazardous 
waste  facilities.  Facilities  may  now  expand 
up  to  50  percent  without  having  to  meet 
federal  requirements. 

In  March  1982  EPA  deferred  reporting  re- 
quirements for  hazardous  waste  generators. 
"This  action  prevents  citizens  from  obtaining 
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information  about  local  dumps,  impedes  en- 
forcement, and  deprives  EPA  of  data  needed 
to  develop  effective  regulations. 

Oorsuch  has  proposed  to  slash  the  funds 
available  to  sUtes  and  EPA  Regional  offices 
to  implement  and  enforce  hazardous  waste 
requirements. 

Delaying  implementation  of  Superfund 

EPA  has  listed  115  of  the  most  dangerous 
dumpsltes  around  the  nation.  Legal  action 
had  been  taken  against  20  before  Oorsuch 
took  office.  Since  then  the  EPA  enforce- 
ment section's  major  action  has  been  to 
write  letters  to  Invite  those  responsible  for 
creating  the  remaining  dumps  in  to  talk. 

The  Superfund  legislation  required  EPA 
to  develop  by  June  1981  a  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  to  guide  the  search  for  and 
cleanup  of  dangerous  sites  and  to  prepare  to 
respond  to  emergencies  such  as  spills  and 
explosions.  A  plan  was  finally  proposed  in 
March  1982.  The  proposal  is  so  vague  as  to 
provide  no  guarantee  that  Superfund  re- 
sources and  authority  will  be  used  to  clean 
up  any  site.  The  plan  implies  that  EPA 
cares  more  about  saving  money  than  clean- 
ing up  sites  to  protect  human  health. 

In  the  first  use  of  its  Superfund  authority, 
after  a  toxic  dump  site  in  Santa  Fe  Springs. 
California,  caught  fire  in  July  1981,  top 
EPA  officials  quickly  negotiated  a  private 
settlement  with  one  of  the  responsible  par- 
ties. The  settlement  limited  the  company's 
cleanup  responsibility  instead  of  requiring 
the  cleanup  to  continue  until  the  hazard 
was  removed.  It  also  committed  EPA  to  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  the  company  In  any  subse- 
quent lawsuit  against  it  arising  from  the 
dump  and  the  fire. 

To  direct  the  Superfund  effort,  Oorsuch 
has  appointed  Rita  M.  Lavelle.  public  affairs 
specialist  for  Aero  Jet  Liquid  Rocket,  a  com- 
pany that  has.  according  to  EPA,  the  third 
worst  pollution  record  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, including  a  massive  release  of  ar- 
senic, phenols,  sulfates,  and  a  variety  of  car- 
cinogens into  unllned  ponds. 

The  result  of  these  actions  is  to  increase 
the  public  health  risk  from  hazardous 
wastes,  as  earth,  air,  surface  and  groundwat- 
er continue  to  be  contaminated.  The  result 
is  to  undercut  those  responsible  industries 
that  have  invested  In  safe  waste  disposal 
technologies,  and  to  destroy  the  credibility 
EPA  had  sought  to  build,  enabling  it  to  con- 
vince communities  across  the  nation  they 
could  safely  allow  new.  regulated  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  to  be  built.  The  Administra- 
tion's retreat  increases  the  likelihood  of  a 
new  Love  Canal. 

Toxic  SUBSTAM CIS 

Progress  in  controlling  toxic  chemicals 
that  threaten  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment has  been  disappointingly  slow. 
Now  even  the  little  that  has  been  achieved 
is  unravelling.  Under  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. EPA's  attention  is  focused  on  easing 
requirements  on  industry,  not  on  increasing 
protection  for  the  public. 

PREAMBLE 

Industrial  chemicals  are  pervasive  In  our 
world.  There  are  over  40.000  chemicals  pro- 
duced or  used  In  the  United  States.  Ten  to 
twenty  new  chemical  compounds  enter  the 
stream  of  commerce  every  week.  Maiunade 
chemicals  are  a  part  of  virtually  all  commer- 
cial products  used  today. 

Many  chemicals  are  benign,  but  some  are 
extraordinarily  dangerous,  even  in  tiny 
quantities.  Some  cause  cancer,  birth  defects, 
heart  and  lung  disease,  and  a  host  of  other 
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ailments.  Because  the  damage  they  do  may 
take  years,  even  decades,  to  show  up  in 
humans,  people  often  suffer  long  exposure 
to  hazardous  chemicals  before  their  effects 
are  fully  known.  Vinyl  chloride  was  widely 
used  for  many  years — despite  laboratory 
tests  showing  it  caused  cancer  in  animals— 
before  we  learned  that  it  causes  human 
cancer.  Asbestos  was  used  in  talcum  powder, 
wallboard,  hair  dryers,  brake  linings,  and 
many  other  products  for  decades  before  epi- 
demiological studies  definitively  showed  it  is 
a  human  carcinogen.  Animal  studies  impli- 
cating asbestos  as  a  carcinogen  had  been 
done  much  earlier. 

Because  of  these  tragedies  in  which 
humans  have  served  as  guinea  pigs,  and  be- 
cause of  the  proven  ability  of  positive 
animal  testing  to  predict  effects  in  humans, 
the  federal  government  established  cancer 
policies  which  treat  animal  data  as  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  regulation.  This  established 
policy  rejects  the  view  that  human  evidence 
("counting  dead  bodies")  is  necessary  to  Ini- 
tiate protective  regulation. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA) 
was  enacted  in  1976  to  assure  that  "innova- 
tion and  commerce  in  chemical  substances 
and  mixtures  do  not  present  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  injury  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment." TSCA  authorized  EPA  to  require 
testing  of  certain  existing  chemicals  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  hazardous;  to  re- 
strict or  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals that  pose  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
human  health;  and  to  screen  new  chemicals 
to  identify  potential  "bad  actors"  before, 
rather  than  long  after,  human  beings  are 
exposed  to  them. 

TSCA  is  a  complicated  law,  and  the  Carter 
Administration  moved  very  slowly  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  It  did  make  a  useful  beginning, 
preparing  several  rules  that  require  manu- 
facturers to  test  highly  suspicious  chemicals 
and  proposing  quality  standards  for  the 
data  Industry  submits. 

CHARGES 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  cancelled 
the  slow  progress  made  so  far  under  TSCA 
to  identify  and  control  toxic  chemicals.  It 
has  made  a  dangerous  decision,  in  defiance 
of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  scientific 
opinion,  not  to  accept  animal  test  data  alone 
as  a  presumptive  evidence  that  a  chemical  is 
a  human  carcinogen.  It  is  negotiating  with 
industry  on  controversial  chemicals  behind 
closed  doors,  with  the  public  and  impartial 
scientists  excluded.  It  has  failed  to  finalize 
rules  that  require  manufacturers  to  test  pri- 
ority chemicals  that  are  already  in  use  and 
is  withdrawing  proposed  testing  standards. 
It  is  relying  instead  on  "voluntary  "  compli- 
ance by  industry.  It  is  retreating  on  protec- 
tion against  asbestos,  a  known  dangerous 
substance. 

Rejecting  a  Protective  Cancer  Policy. 
Long-term  testing  using  laboratory  animals 
is  a  scientifically  sound  way  of  identifying 
likely  human  carcinogens.  The  other  gener- 
ally accepted  approach  is  through  epidemio- 
logical studies  comparing  people  exposed  to 
a  possible  carcinogen  with  those  who  are 
not  exposed. 

Epidemiological  studies  are  always  costly, 
are  usually  relatively  insensitive,  and  are 
often  difficult  or  Impossible  to  do.  Many 
cancers  do  not  show  up  until  years  after  the 
exposure;  most  people  are  exposed  to  a 
great  many  carcinogens  during  their  lives, 
which  makes  it  hard  to  isolate  the  effect  of 
one  substance;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  suitable  group  of  people  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  particular  substances, 
for  comparison  with  others  who  have  been. 
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Animal  tests,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
done  under  controlled  conditions  and  can 
provide  clearcut  results.  The  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer,  a  federal 
interagency  panel,  and  many  other  scien- 
tific groups  have  recommended  that  car- 
cinogens identified  in  well-conducted  animal 
tests  be  treated  as  potential  human  carcino- 
gens. Up  until  now,  government  agencies 
have  done  so.  A  number  of  pesticides  and 
carcinogens  found  in  the  workplace  have 
been  regulated  on  that  basis. 

President  Reagan's  EPA  has  suddenly  re- 
versed the  established  policy. 

Dr.  John  Todhunter,  the  new  EPA  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Toxics,  decided  that 
results  of  valid  animal  tests  of  formalde- 
hyde, plus  the  fact  of  widespread  human  ex- 
posure, were  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  pro- 
tective action.  This  decision  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  scientific  consensus.  It  reverses  EPA's 
former  prudent  approach  of  assessing  and 
regulating  cancer  risks  before  they  affect 
human  beings. 

Consulting  Privately  with  Industry.  In  the 
fall  of  1980  EPA  received  the  results  of 
animal  experiments  indicating  that  formal- 
dehyde and  di(2-ethylhexyl)phthalate 
(DEHP),  both  widely  used  chemicals,  are 
carcinogens.  Formaldehyde  is  used  in  ply- 
wood, particle  board,  home  insulation,  furni- 
ture, and  fabrics,  cosmetics,  and  toothpaste. 
DEHP  is  used  in  hundreds  of  plastic  prod- 
ucts, including  building  materials,  food 
wrappers,  toys,  rubber  baby  pants,  and  milk- 
ing machine  hoses.  After  receiving  the 
animal  data,  the  staff  of  EPA  recommended 
formal  proceedings  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  risk  to  human  health,  an  action  by 
E3>A  to  limit  human  exposure. 

Instead,  the  new  leaders  at  EPA  convened 
a  series  of  private  meetings  with  Industry— 
the  Formaldehyde  Institute,  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association.  Exxon,  and 
others— to  evaluate  the  studies  and  the  risk 
of  the  substances. 

Did  not  notify  or  invite  the  public,  envi- 
ronmentalists who  bad  formally  requested 
action  on  formaldehyde  and  DEHP,  or  even 
some  of  EIPA's  top  cancer  exp)erts. 

After  the  meetings,  rejected  the  prior 
staff  recommendations  and  refused  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  (priority  assessment)  on 
the  two  chemicals. 

Later,  in  a  separate  action,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  concluded  that 
the  evidence  against  formaldehyde  was  com- 
pelling and  banned  urea  formaldehyde  foam 
insulation. 

Relying  on  Voluntary  Compliance  by  In- 
dustry. The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
requires  EPA  to  set  rules  for  Industry  to  test 
the  safety  of  existing  chemicals  that  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  concludes  may  pose  a  risk 
of  cancer  or  injury  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. A  1981  court  order  requires  EPA  to 
issue  test  rules  or  explain  why  testing  is  un- 
necessary for  37  priority  chemicals  in  the 
next  two  years.  Instead  of  moving  ahead 
with  this  critical  task.  EPA  has 

Failed  to  Issue  pending  test  rules  and  de- 
layed action  on  additional  rules. 

Cut  back  sharply  on  resources  necessary 
to  develop  test  rules. 

Engaged  in  negotiations  with  industry  to 
substitute  "voluntary"  testing  for  legal  re- 
quirements. 

Under  another  section  of  TSCA,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  a  new  chemical  must  give  EPA 
advance  notice  so  that  EPA  can  review  the 
data  avaUable  on  potential  hazards  to 
human  health.  In  1982,  EPA  will  receive  500 
to  1.000  such  notices.  EPA  has: 

Failed  to  finalize  the  program  for  new 
chemical  reporting. 
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Cut  back  review  staff,  so  that  most  notices 
of  new  chemical  manufacture  will  receive 
only  rubber  stamp  review. 

Retreated  from  efforts  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  data  to  be  submitted  by  the 
manufacturers  of  new  chemicals. 

Begun  developing  a  rule  at  the  request  of 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  to 
exempt  an  estimated  75  percent  of  new 
chemicals  from  the  notice  requirement. 

Retreating  on  Control  of  Known  Danger- 
ous Substances.  Asbestos  fibers  cause  asbes- 
tosis  (fibrosis  of  the  lungs),  cancer  of  the 
lungs  and  digestive  tract,  and  mesothelioma. 
Despite  the  proven  health  hazards  of  asbes- 
tos, the  new  EPA  has 

Cut  back  on  efforts  to  Identify  schools  in 
which  building  materials  expose  children  to 
asbestos. 

Weakened  the  warning  on  asbestos  in 
schools  approved  by  its  own  Science  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

At  least  3  million  students  and  250.000 
teachers  may  be  affected  by  the  retreat 
from  protection  against  asbestos  in  schools. 

Polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  are  ex- 
tremely toxic  Industrial  chemicals.  They 
have  been  widely  used  in  electrical  trans- 
formers, and  they  are  pervasive  in  our  envi- 
ronment. They  are  present  in  human  breast 
milk  and  adipose  tissue  at  toxicologicaUy 
significant  levels.  PCB  contamination  has 
closed  several  rivers  to  fishing.  In  1979  the 
leakage  of  200  gallons  of  PCBs  from  a  single 
transformer  at  the  Pierce  Packing  Plant  in 
Billings,  Montana  contaminated  feed  and 
food  In  19  states  and  required  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  contami- 
nated livestock  and  f(x>d.  Congress  included 
in  TSCA  a  provision  that  EPA  ban  the  use 
of  PCBs. 

Under  the  Carter  Administration.  EPA 
issued  regulations  exempting  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  PCBs  in  use  from  the  ban.  These 
regulations  were  overturned  in  court.  Now, 
EIPA  is  studying  the  question  of  new  regula- 
tions, but  has  reduced  the  resources  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  Congressional  man- 
date.* 


CINCO  DE  MAYO— 1982 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  millions  of  Americans 
will  observe  an  historic  landmark  in 
mankind's  age-old  struggle  against  tyr- 
anny, and  in  the  New  World's  efforts 
to  rid  itself  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Old  World.  For  on  that  day,  in  the 
year  of  1862,  Mexico's  great  President 
Benito  Juarez  led  a  force  of  patriots  to 
victory  over  the  armies  of  Prance  and 
her  puppet  Emperor  Maximilian. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  America's 
second  largest  minority,  those  among 
us  whose  heritage  includes  Hispanic 
culture,  the  Spanish  language,  Indian 
blood,  and  Mexican  ancestry,  should 
Join  with  their  brothers  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  in  observance  of  this 
event.  And  it  is  fitting,  too,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
through  this  freely  elected  Congress, 
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should  recognize  this  day  as  fateful, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  Mexico  but 
for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  For  the  victory  of  Juarez 
marked  a  turning  point;  hard  fought 
proof  that  the  peoples  of  Mexico 
would  not  endiu-e  foreign  rule  and 
that  they  would  find  the  strength  to 
successfully  resist  It.  Surely  every 
American.  North  and  South,  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  brave  people  of  Mexico  for 
that. 

In  my  own  State  of  California, 
schools,  cities,  and  organizations 
throughout  the  State  will  be  observing 
this  event,  partly  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  mentioned,  but  also  as  a 
gesture  of  solidarity  with  and  affec- 
tion for  the  people  whose  heritage  is 
part  of  our  own.  For  to  the  extent  that 
California,  a  relatively  new  and  yet 
not  unpromising  place,  has  a  heritage, 
a  cultiu^.  and  a  tradition,  that  herit- 
age is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
people  of  Mexico.  And  in  observing 
Clnco  de  Mayo  we  honor  not  merely  a 
gracious  tradition  and  a  great  blow 
struclt  for  human  freedom  In  the  past, 
we  honor  the  present  and,  hopefully, 
the  future  as  well.  Indeed,  we  honor 
ourselves,  for  we  Calif omians  began  as 
Mexicans  and  part  of  that  heritage  re- 
mains with  us  in  the  names  of  our 
cities  and  streets,  in  our  history,  our 
music,  oiu-  literature,  and  our  customs. 

Cinco  de  Mayo  celebrates  the  past, 
but  it  also  recognizes  that  the  struggle 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  is  un- 
ending. Within  recent  years  the  people 
of  the  Southwest  have  witnessed  the 
resumption  of  that  struggle  by  a  new 
brand  of  patriots,  who  caU  themselves 
Hlspanics  and  who  have  already  added 
to  the  rolls  of  humanity's  heroes  a 
new  name  that  is  honored  everywhere 
in  the  world  where  men  respect  cour- 
age and  love  Justice— the  name  of 
C6sar  Chavez. 

TRK  RISPAM ICS 

The  United  States  prides  itself  on 
being  a  nation  of  free,  independent, 
and  prosperous  citizens.  Time  and 
again  throughout  our  history  we  have 
declared  war  on  poverty.  The  Hispanic 
means  to  help  us  win  that  war,  and 
proposes  that  we  fight  it  as  though  we 
intended  to  win.  Over  40  years  a«o,  in 
a  land  caught  in  a  cruel  economic  de- 
pression, a  prophetic  voice  arose  from 
the  fields  and  orchards  of  California 
decrying  the  cruelty  and  injustice  to 
those  whose  toil  brought  food  to  the 
table  of  our  Nation,  but  who  them- 
selves were  condemned  to  poverty  and 
Ignorance  and  often  to  hunger.  The 
man  was  John  Steinbeck  and  the  book 
was  "Grapes  of  Wrath."  And  he  told  a 
story  of  Injustice  and  depression  that 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  world 
and  brought  him  a  Nobel  Prize.  Today, 
over  four  decades  later,  those  who  pick 
the  grapes  and  harvest  the  lettuce  are 
still  struggling  to  win  rights  that  other 
Americans  assume  as  their  birthright: 
Decent  wages.  Job  security,  collective 
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bargaining,  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  respect  for  their  culture. 

However.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  unhappy  side  of  a  com- 
plex story.  The  Hispanic  Is.  in  fact,  an 
amalgam  of  three  cultures:  The  His- 
panic, the  Indian,  and  the  North 
American.  And  from  the  beginning  of 
these  three  traditions,  he  was  created. 
indeed,  he  embodies,  something  new 
and  unique  in  the  world.  A  new  man 
with  an  old  culture.  And  rather  than 
fear  this  new  man.  I  think  we  might 
well  try  to  understand  and  perhaps 
even  learn  from  him. 

THE  powxR  or  FArni 

One  of  the  things  we  can  learn.  I  be- 
lieve, has  something  to  do  with  the 
power  of  faith.  For  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican community,  as  we  all  know,  is 
above  all  a  religious  community.  The 
spiritual  and  mystical  approach  to  life, 
which  finds  itself  under  attack  and 
even  in  decline  in  so  many  areas  of 
modem  life,  remains  as  strong  in 
today's  barrio  as  it  was  two  centuries 
ago.  The  church,  it  is  true,  has 
changed.  Some  of  the  priests  and  nuns 
have  changed.  Even  some  of  the  saints 
have  been  changed.  But  the  people's 
faith  does  not  change.  Surely  there  is 
something  profoundly  satisfying  in 
this  fact.  For  it  means  that  people, 
having  found  something  which  nour- 
ishes life  and  ^ves  men  hope.  wiU  not 
abandon  it  for  the  sake  of  transient 
pleasure  and  advantages. 

THB  mSPAKIC  rAMn.Y 

Second.  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
Hispanic  family— La  Raza.  Again  there 
are  voices  among  us  which  assert  that 
the  American  family  is  finished;  that 
the  family  system  grew  out  of  certain 
economic  and  historical  conditions  and 
that  since  these  circumstances  no 
longer  remain,  the  family  has  lost  its 
function.  I  have  never  known  a  Mexi- 
can-American scholar  to  write  or 
speak  in  this  vein. 

Nor  are  there  many  who  dwell  upon 
such  themes  as  "the  generation  gap." 
On  the  contrary,  hardship  and  strug- 
gle has  cemented  the  Hispanic  family 
and  made  it  stronger  than  ever.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  children 
remain  at  home  and  respect  the  au- 
thority of  their  parents,  regardless  of 
age,  until  they  are  themselves  ready  to 
assume  responsibilities  of  their  own. 

For  most  Mexican  Americans  the 
home  and  family  remains  a  kind  of 
sanctuary,  a  complete  society.  The 
very  old  and  the  very  young  often  live 
side  by  side,  depending  upon  each 
other.  Whatever  their  fortunes  may  be 
in  dealing  with  the  outside  world,  the 
family  remains  united,  interdepend- 
ent, and  fiercely  loyal.  What  the 
family  has.  it  shares.  What  it  must 
suffer,  it  endures  together.  I  think  we 
might  all  learn  something  from  the 
seamless  robe  of  the  Hispanic  family. 
For  surely  we  do  not  need  more  loneli- 
ness, more  alienation,  more  isolation 
from  one  another. 
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A  HUMANIST  TRADITION 

Finally.  I  would  speak  of  the  Hispan- 
ic as  the  bearer  of  a  rich  humanist  tra- 
dition, rooted  in  the  beauty  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  the  natural 
poetry  of  those  who  retain  a  feeling 
for  nature  and  the  land.  I  refer  not 
merely  to  a  superficial  formality  in 
manners  and  language,  but  rather  to 
that  innate  courtesy  which  character- 
izes a  highly  social  way  of  life. 

The  ethic  of  personal  success,  of  ma- 
terial acquisition,  of  competitive  indi- 
vidualism, has  not  been  a  prominent 
part  of  Hispanic  culture.  There  is  in- 
stead a  sense  of  community  and  of 
lives  shared.  Their  leaders  seem  to 
possess  a  ready  eloquence,  perhaps  the 
product  of  a  bilingual  culture,  which 
we  can  only  envy. 

Perhaps  no  group  of  Americans  has 
been  more  willing  to  fight  for  the 
United  States,  certainly  none  has 
fought  with  greater  valor  or  suffered 
higher  casualties  proportionate  to 
their  numbers  in  the  total  population, 
and  yet  the  Hispanic  in  civil  society  is 
truly  a  gentle  man.  In  personal  ad- 
dress, in  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  he  rarely  forgets  the 
purely  human  element. 

Faith,  family,  humanity— these  I 
think  are  some  of  the  virtues  of  our 
fellow  Americans  whose  heritage  is 
Mexican,  whose  language  is  Spanish, 
and  in  whose  veins  is  the  blood  of  the 
Aztecs.  Doubtless  one  could  name 
many  others,  perhaps  more  important. 
But  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  a  friend  and 
lifelong  neighbor  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can people. 

I  have  chosen  the  occasion  of  Cinco 
de  Mayo  to  make  these  remarks  partly 
because  I  feel  the  time  is  appropriate, 
and  also  because  a  new  age  demands 
new  insights.  The  familiar  stereotypes 
by  which  the  Mexican  American  has 
been  portrayed  in  the  movies,  and, 
shamefully,  is  too  often  stUl  portrayed 
on  advertisements,  has  created  a  total- 
ly false  SLnd  dehumanizing  picture. 

The  comical  Bandido,  the  lazy  peon 
sleeping  under  a  cactus,  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  greedy  men  eager  to  exploit 
the  ignorance  of  the  general  public. 
Stereotypes  have  been  created  which, 
deliberately  or  not,  were  meant  to  re- 
inforce the  Anglo's  good  opinion  of 
himself  by  dehumanizing  others. 

In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to 
learn,  slowly  and  painfully,  of  the  ter- 
rible price  that  this  Nation  must  pay 
for  the  all  too  human  tendency  to 
think  of  certain  groups  within  our  so- 
ciety as  "other."  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  spoken  about  the  Nation's 
largest  minority.  But  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  there  are  even 
minorities  among  the  minorities.  Not 
with  the  aim  of  pitting  one  exploited 
group  against  another.  But  simply  to 
recognize  that  diversity  is  not  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  affluent. 
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But  is  not  only  the  problems  of  the 
Hispanic  people— the  poverty,  poor 
housing,  lack  of  equal  opportunity, 
that  demand  our  attention.  It  is  also 
the  successes.  Their  distinguished 
record  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  rising 
numbers  of  Hispanic  students  attend- 
ing our  colleges  and  universities  who 
will  surely  be  the  instruments  of  a  pro- 
found social  change  for  their  entire 
people  in  the  not  too  distant  futiu-e; 
and  the  growing  authority  of  their 
leaders  who  embody  the  deepest  aspi- 
rations for  peace  and  Justice  not 
simply  of  the  Mexican  American,  but 
for  all  the  American  people. 

I  am  confident  that  the  coming  of 
Cinco  de  Mayo.  1982.  will  see  us  closer 
to  the  day  when  this  strong  people,  so 
long  denied  their  proper  place  in  our 
legislatures,  our  schools,  our  corpo- 
rate, and  business  life,  will  cease  to 
pick  "the  grapes  of  wrath."  And  that 
this  generation  of  Hispanics  which  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  in  so  many 
areas— which  has  a  clear  idea  of  its 
own  destiny,  will  fulfill  the  words  of 
the  prophet  who  foretold  that  the  day 
would  come  when— "Those  who  have 
labored  in  the  vineyard  shall  keep  the 
fruit  thereof."* 
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Olympic  successes  and  can  enthusiasti- 
cally support  our  athletes  by  donating 
$1  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  1984  Olympic 
games  growing  closer,  the  time  for 
action  on  this  legislation  is  upon  us.  I 
urge  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R. 4454.* 


OLYMPIC  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
CHECKOFF  ACT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTTES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  we  learned  that  those  pri- 
vate companies  who  intended  to  sell 
Olympic  coins  to  the  general  public 
have  decided  to  withdraw  from  this 
program. 

While  I  understand  the  reasons  for 
this  decision,  I  believe  it  is  tragic  that 
unless  financial  support  is  forthcom- 
ing-America's amateur  athletes  will 
once  again  have  to  compete  in  the  up- 
coming Olympic  games  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  their  backs  as  a  result  of 
poor  facilities  and  lack  of  training 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  as  a  nation  we 
must  provide  our  athletes  with  the 
proper  resources  to  effectively  com- 
pete in  international  competition. 
While  I  am  not  suggesting  direct  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  the  USOC,  we 
should  provide  the  American  people 
with  additional  opportunities  to  finan- 
cially support  our  Olympic  movement. 

I  believe  one  excellent  mechanism 
for  this  support  is  contained  within 
legislation  I  have  introduced,  with 
over  140  cosponsors,  which  would 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  check  off  a  box  on 
their  Federal  tax  return,  indicating 
they  wished  to  send  $1  of  their  money 
to  the  USOC. 

By  using  these  private  funds,  all 
Americans    can    fully    share    in    our 


WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  GOES: 
WHO  ARE  THE  GOOD  GUYS? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  much  to  offer  my  colleagues 
on  the  matter  of  education  and  expo- 
sure of  how  our  and  our  constituents' 
hard  earned  money  is  literally  wasted 
down  the  drain  by  those  special  inter- 
est groups  that  hate  what  this  country 
is  really  all  about. 

Now  a  word  about  the  "good  guys." 
There  are  not  too  many  of  them,  but 
rest  assured  they  are  not  spending 
your  money  and  mine.  The  Conserva- 
tive Digest  of  April  1982,  had  a  bit  to 
say  about  this  true  minority  group, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  this  informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  all  taxpayers 
whose  lifeblood  is  being  sucked  away 
by  the  "leech  army"  of  America. 

"The  Grant  Watchers,"  so  all  of  us 
may    know    who    some    of    our    true 
friends  are  is  presented  herewith: 
(From  the  Conservative  Digest.  April  1982] 
The  Grant  Watchers 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  good  guys 
tracking  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

Washington  power  is  money  power.  The 
most  Influential  are  those  who  carve  up  the 
federal  pie.  And  many— too  many  indeed— 
never  received  a  vote  In  an  election. 

As  the  federal  budget  has  grown  to  more 
than  $700  billion,  lower-level  bureaucrats 
have  been  given  control  of  sizable  sums  of 
money.  Though  political  appointees  like 
Cabinet  secretaries  have  veto  power  over 
grants  made  at  the  lower  levels,  they  rarely 
use  it. 

Where  the  money  goes  Is  a  big  game  in 
Washington.  Anonymous  civil  servants  have 
found  it  convenient  to  assemble  personal 
networks  of  allies  and  organizations— and 
most  all  are  leftist. 

But  for  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  a  very  few  persistent  Individuals,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  public  awareness  of  the 
public-funding  game  and  how  it  affects 
Americans.  They  are  the  grant  watchers. 

HOWARD  PHILLIPS,  THE  PIONEER 

Back  in  1970,  after  a  race  for  Congress. 
Howard  Phillips  returned  to  Washington  to 
serve  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty. There  he  gained  an  Intimate  knowledge 
oi  the  bureaucracy  and  Its  grant  programs. 

President  Nixon  named  Phillips  Acting  Di- 
rector of  OEO  in  1973.  Phillips  was  deter- 
mined to  dismantle  the  self-perpetuating 
agencies  of  the  Great  Society,  but  received 
only  luke-warm  support  from  above.  He  re- 
signed, and  soon  thereafter  founded  the 
Conservative  Caucus. 
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Phillips  kept  his  eye  on  the  grant  system 
through  voracious  research.  Concluding 
that  Left  activists  were  being  widely  funded 
with  taxpayer  money,  he  set  out  to  docu- 
ment and  publicize  the  situation.  To  the 
task  he  committed  the  resources  of  his  re- 
search group,  The  Conservative  Caucus  Re- 
search, Analysis  and  Education  Foundation. 

The  Foundation,  once  a  one-man  oper- 
ation, now  has  a  sizable  staff.  Susan  Phil- 
lips, Howard's  sister,  directs  the  research  de- 
partment, which  has  taken  on  the  "fundlng- 
of-the-Left"  issue  on  a  nearly  full-time 
basis.  In  so  doing,  she  learned  the  pitfalls  of 
the  bureaucracy  beat. 

"My  first  Freedom  of  Information  request 
was  for  the  ACTION  agency,  which  we'd 
heard  was  funding  a  Tom  Hayden-Jane 
Fonda  organization  called  the  Laurel 
Springs  Insitute, "  Susan  Phillips  said. 

"We  were  stonewalled  by  the  agency  per- 
sonnel. From  then  on,  I  haven't  stopped.  In 
the  last  six  months,  we've  filed  more  than 
400  information  requests." 

ENORMITY  OP  THE  TASK 

Even  with  two  full-time  researchers,  she 
says.  It's  difficult  to  keep  up.  "The  depart- 
ments keep  stalling.  Despite  the  public- 
access  laws,  they  still  send  us  Incomplete  In- 
formation. Often  they  tell  us  we'll  get  the 
computer  print-outs  when  they're  avail- 
able—and then  we're  never  contacted." 

As  the  public  becomes  more  aware  of  the 
grant  abuses,  the  Foundation  receives  nu- 
merous requests  for  Information.  '"If  we  had 
the  money  to  publish  what  we  have  in  the 
files,  there'd  be  more  time  for  new  re- 
search,"  Susan  Phillips  says.  'Just  following 
up  our  present  requests  from  the  agencies  is 
im(>ossible  without  more  personnel." 

Despite  these  limitations.  The  Conserva- 
tive Caucus  Foundation  is  a  unique  resource 
center  specializing  in  Washington's  Other 
Executive  Branch. 

DONALD  LAMBRO,  THE  INVESTIGATOR 

As  Journalists  go,  no  one  yet  matches  the 
mastery  of  the  bureaucracy  beat  achieved 
by  Donald  Lambro.  author  of  "The  Federal 
Rathole"  and  "Fat  City:  How  Washington 
Wastes  Your  Taxes." 

""Americans  have  more  government  than 
they  need,  more  than  they  want,  and  more 
than  they  can  afford,"  says  Lambro,  a 
former  correspondent  In  United  Press  Inter- 
national's Washington  bureau.  "Govern- 
ment can  be  reduced  in  size,  and  not  a  single 
truly  needy  American  has  to  be  denied  bene- 
fits he  or  she  truly  deserves." 

Where  reporters  of  a  previous  generation 
balked  at  naming  specific  wasteful  programs 
that  could  be  cut,  Lambro  is  wide-ranging 
and  comprehensive.  His  specialty  is  the  de- 
tailed list  or  catalog  of  marginal  govern- 
ment projects.  In  prefacing  his  proposal  of 
100  cutable  programs  in  "Fat  City,"  he 
wrote: 

"'No  longer  should  anyone  be  forced  to 
remain  Inarticulate  when  challenged  by  the 
question,  "Okay,  where  would  you  cut?" 
There  are  at  least  100  possible  replies  to 
that  question  provided  here." 

Lambro  has  launched  a  successful  newspa- 
per column,  which  benefits  the  new  mood  in 
Washington.  (Reagan  is  a  fan).  His  PBS  tel- 
evision special.  "Star-Spangled  Spenders" 
was  shown  recently  throughout  the  nation. 
However,  both  of  Washington's  public  sta- 
tions refused  to  air  it. 

Another  prime  resource  for  grant-watch- 
ing is  the  National  Journal.  NJ,  the  lesser- 
known  tandem  publication  to  the  widely 
read  Congressional  Quarterly,  trains  its  ef- 
forts on  the  Executive  Branch. 
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Rochelle  SUndfleld.  a  veteran  NJ  report- 
er, has  long  covered  the  granU  beat.  While 
she  retains  a  keen  eye  for  the  you-scratch- 
my-back-and-ni-scratch-yours  p«ttem  In 
Washington.  Stanfleld  also  ia  skeptical  of 
conservative  hopes  of  significantly  de-fund- 
Ing  the  Left. 

In  a  recent  NJ  report.  Stajiiield  said.  "The 
assertion  that  a  substantial  number  of  civil 
rights,  social  action  and  other  liberal  inter- 
est groups  would  go  out  of  business  without 
federal  aid  is  a  faulty  one."  Hardest  hit,  she 
said,  would  be  the  lobbying  groups  of  state 
and  local  governments.  Many  liberal  groups 
would  be  hurt  by  cuts  In  grant  funding  she 
suggested,  but  most  would  survive. 

National  Journal  also  tracks  the  move- 
ment of  several  career  bureaucrats  and 
agency  insiders,  as  each  new  administration 
brings  its  crew  to  the  capital. 

With  the  enormous  discretionary  power 
given  to  many  careerists,  this  coverage  may 
be  more  important  than  documenting  spe- 
cific grants. 

Prom  the  Great  Society  and  OEO  to 
Reagan  and  Pat  City:  the  grant  watchers 
have  come  far.  PBS-Washington's  piggish- 
ness  should  remind  them  that  the  great 
deal  they  don't  know  can  still  hurt.* 


STUDENT  LOANS 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THZ  HOUSZ  or  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  submit  the  attached  arti- 
cle from  Money  Magazine.  April  1982. 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
This  article,  written  by  Ms.  Gall  Bron- 
son.  outlines  methods  for  financing  a 
college  education  other  than  through 
Federal  Government  loans. 

Ms.  Bronson  states  that  'neither 
students  already  in  college  nor  those 
who  win  enroll  for  the  first  time  this 
fall  have  any  cause  to  panic."  She  ex- 
plains how  State  governments,  banks, 
and  colleges  are  taking  steps  to  help 
students  obtain  a  college  education, 
and  how  these  students  can  avail 
themselves  of  this  assistance. 

Knowing  of  the  very  real  concerns  of 
many  of  our  fine  students  in  Illinois  I 
want  to  pass  along  this  article  for  your 
perusal  in  the  belief  that  it  might  help 
some  of  the  young  people  In  your 
States  finance  their  education,  which 
Is  Important  not  only  to  them  but  to 
this  great  Nation.  Our  students  are 
our  investment  in  the  future. 

Raising  LAsr-Mimm  Cash  por  Colixge 

DBSPm  THX  PEDCRAL  CI7T8.  TRKRX'S  PLntTT  OP 
MOirCT  AVAILABLC— BUT  DON'T  DCLAT 

(By  Gail  Bronson) 
No  one  can  accuse  Carol-Anne  Cholniere. 
IS.  a  sophomore  at  Boston  University,  of 
living  in  an  ivory  tower.  She  spends  almost 
as  much  time  working  to  pay  for  her  educa- 
tion as  she  does  to  maintain  her  3.0  average. 
During  the  school  year,  she  earns  about  $60 
a  week  as  a  part-time  counselor  in  BUs  fi- 
nancial-aid office.  This  summer  she  hopes 
to  be  employed  50  hours  a  week— days  as  an 
intern  with  a  nonprofit  organization,  which 
will   qualify   her   for   a   >  1.900   work -study 
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grant  from  the  university,  and  evenings  and 
weekends  as  a  $4.75-an-hour  waitress  at  the 
Friendly  Restaurant  in  Webster.  Mass.,  her 
home  town.  Nonetheless.  Carol -Anne  fears 
that  she  may  have  to  Juggle  two  part-time 
Jobs  this  fall  because  of  the  deep  cuts  in  fed- 
eral grant  and  loan  programs.  She  got 
$2,800  in  federal  aid  this  school  year.  In 
June  she'll  learn  how  much  less  she'll  re- 
ceive for  the  next  year. 

Carol-Anne  has  plenty  of  companionship 
in  uncertainty.  Several  million  college  stu- 
dents who  got  about  $11  billion  in  federal 
loans  and  grants  this  academic  year  are  anx- 
iously waiting  to  hear  what— If  anything— 
they'll  get  for  1982-83.  Because  of  aid  reduc- 
tions already  made  by  Congress,  a  student 
whose  family  has  an  annual  income  of 
$30,000  or  more  now  must  demonstrate  need 
to  qualify  for  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  of 
up  to  $2,500;  a  year  ago  any  student  could 
get  a  GSL  Pell  GranU  of  up  to  $1,670  each 
will  go  only  to  students  with  family  incomes 
under  about  $25,000;  the  ceiling  for  the  cur- 
rent year  was  $37,000.  Congress  Is  debating 
further  cuts  that  could  make  federal  aid 
even  scarcer  this  fall:  for  example,  all  appli- 
cants for  OSLs  may  have  to  demonstrate 
need.  Meanwhile,  costs  at  many  colleges  are 
galloping  ahead  at  a  double-digit  pace.  Even 
Harvard,  with  a  $1.6  billion  endowment— 
the  largest  in  the  n.8.— is  boosting  its  1982- 
83  bill  nearly  15%.  to  $12,100.  partly  to  com- 
pensate for  reduced  government  funding. 

However,  neither  students  already  in  col- 
lege nor  those  who  will  enroll  for  the  first 
time  this  fall  have  any  cause  to  panic.  More 
than  three-fifths  of  the  students  at  private 
four-year  colleges  get  aid  of  some  sort:  that 
figure  is  not  expected  to  change  substantial- 
ly because  state  governments.  banlLS  and  the 
colleges  are  taking  steps  to  offset  the  feder- 
al cuts.  But  you'll  have  to  search  more  dili- 
gently than  ever  to  make  sure  you  don't 
overlook  a  source  of  help.  Moreover,  if  you 
aren't  already  hunting  for  aid,  you'd  better 
start— fast. 

SHOPPING  POI  DEALS 

If  you're  a  high  school  senior  who  has 
been  accepted  by  several  colleges — and  don't 
have  your  heart  set  on  one— you  can  shop 
among  them  for  the  beat  deal.  High-priced 
schools  often  offer  more  aid  than  low-priced 
ones.  For  help  in  comparison  shopping,  you 
can  consult  "After  Scholarships,  What?" 
(Peterson's  Guides,  $8).  which  lists  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  financial  aid  available 
at  1.600  four-year  colleges  in  the  U.S. 

You  should  take  two  other  steps  immedi- 
ately, if  you  haven't  already: 

First,  apply  for  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan,  even  if  you  don't  think  you'll  qualify 
for  one,  because  your  college  and  other 
sources  of  assistance  will  want  you  to  make 
every  effort  to  get  government  help.  You 
can  find  an  application  at  any  bank  that 
makes  the  loans:  college  financial-aid  offi- 
cers can  give  you  the  names  of  the  banlLS 
near  you  that  do. 

Second,  apply  for  a  so-called  needs  analy- 
sis from  the  College  Scholarship  Service  In 
Prtnceton.  N.J.  or  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City.  Iowa.  High 
school  guidance  counselors  and  college  fi- 
nancial-aid officers  can  give  you  applica- 
tions. Nearly  all  colleges  base  their  finan- 
cial-aid decisions  on  the  CSS  or  ACT  analy 
ses.  which  take  into  account  family  income, 
assets,  medical  expenses,  mortgages  and 
other  obligations.  At  your  request,  the  re- 
sults will  be  sent  to  the  colleges  to  which 
you've  applied  and  to  state  and  federal 
agencies  that  provide  student  grants  and 
loans. 
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As  the  federal  government  reduces  its  role 
in  student  aid,  colleges  are  stepping  up 
theirs,  often  with  state  backing.  This  year 
Illinois  officials  plan  to  begin  issuing  the 
first  of  $200  million  in  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
provide  loans  for  students  at  the  state's  pri- 
vate colleges.  The  repayment  period,  inter- 
est rate  and  loan  maximums  haven't  been 
determined.  But  a  consultant  to  the  pro- 
gram expects  that  undergrads  will  be  able  to 
borrow  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year  and  graduate 
students  $5,000  to  $8,000.  The  Massachu- 
setts legislature  recently  approved  a  similar 
loan  program  for  students  at  both  public 
and  private  institutions:  Florida,  Iowa  and 
Maryland  may  follow— although  not  in  time 
for  the  fall  semester. 

In  other  states,  colleges  are  greatly  ex- 
panding loan  programs  on  their  own.  A  typi- 
cal example:  Dickinson  College  in  Carlisle. 
Pa.,  is  taking  $1.2  million  from  its  reserves 
to  set  up  a  loan  fund  for  parents  whose  chil- 
dren don't  qualify  for  federally  guaranteed 
loans.  Parents  may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  a 
year  per  student.  "The  Interest  rate  this  year 
will  be  13%:  in  the  future  It  will  be  three 
percentage  points  below  what  banks  charge 
for  personal  loans.  The  loans  must  be  repaid 
within  six  years  of  graduation.  Wisconsin's 
Belolt  College  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
raise  $600,000  by  this  fall  for  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  loan  program:  "moral  obliga- 
tion scholarships"  that  won't  have  to  be 
paid  back.  But  Belolt  president  Roger  H. 
Hull  will  ask  recipients  to  return  the  money 
after  graduation  as  tax -deductible  gifts. 

Two  other  possible  sources  of  loans: 

State  governments.  In  23  states,  parents 
can  borrow  $3,000  a  year  for  each  child  in 
college  through  a  federal-state  program 
called  PLUS  (for  Parent  Loans  for  Under- 
graduate Students).  The  other  27  states  are 
expected  to  set  up  PLUS  programs  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  You  can  get  loan  applica- 
tions from  banks  or  college  financial-aid  of- 
fices. Repayment,  at  14%  interest,  starts  60 
days  after  the  loan  is  made  but  can  be 
spread  over  10  years. 

Banks.  They  remain  the  primary  source  of 
loans  for  college— but  at  stiff  interest  rates, 
currently  18  percent  or  more,  if  you  don't 
qualify  for  a  government  guarantee.  In- 
creasingly, banlu  are  devising  Imaginative 
student  loan  programs  to  entice  customers. 
The  Citizens  Bank  of  Dallas.  Ga.  will  lend 
depositors  an  amount  equal  to  2Vi  times 
their  savings  account  balance.  For  example, 
a  depositor  with  $15,000  in  his  account  can 
get  a  written  commitment  from  the  bank 
for  a  $37,500  loan  over  four  years  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  12  percent  a  year.  Two  hitch- 
es: he  must  immediately  start  making  pay- 
ments of  $426.96  a  month,  and  for  four 
years  he  can't  Invest  his  savings  in  some- 
thing more  profitable,  such  as  a  money 
market  fund. 

MAKING  KNDS  MEKT 

Students  who  can't  put  together  the  full 
price  of  a  college  education  from  parents, 
scholarships  and  loans  will  have  to  do  extra 
part-time  work.  To  make  additional  Jobs 
available  to  students,  more  and  more  states 
are  subsidizing  their  pay.  Minnesota,  for  in- 
stance, allocates  $3.89  million  a  year  for 
5.000  grants  to  students  who  work  as  Jani- 
tors, police  dispatchers  and  even  Boy  Scout 
leaders.  In  Washington,  the  state  pays  65 
percent  of  eligible  students'  salaries  for  jobs 
in  private  Industry  the  employer  the  rest. 

Colleges  also  are  making  stronger  efforts 
to  help  students  work,  both  part  time 
during  the  school  year  and  full  time  in  the 
summer.    Tennessee    State    University    in 
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Nashville  has  rescheduled  business  school 
courses  in  the  morning  and  diu-ing  lunch 
hours  so  that  students  can  work  in  the 
afternoon.  Camegle-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh  has  a  full-time  counselor  who 
helps  students  find  Jobs  in  private  business. 
A  few  fortunate  students  land  Jobs  that 
give  them  a  head  start  on  their  careers  as 
well  as  help  them  pay  for  their  education. 
Cyndi  Strand.  22,  a  graphics  student  at 
Washington's  Corcoran  School  of  Art,  works 
IS  hours  a  week  as  a  designer  in  a  print 
shop.  Her  earnings,  plus  federal  grants,  still 
aren't  enough  to  make  ends  meet,  so  she 
has  had  to  borrow.  When  she  graduates 
next  year  she  will  owe  some  $12,000.  "I 
barely  make  it  from  one  week  to  the  next," 
she  says.  "I'll  be  close  to  40  when  I  pay  back 
my  debt.  But  I  wouldn't  be  in  school  with- 
out the  loans."* 


MINDING  AMERICAS  BUSINESS: 
THE  DECLINE  AND  RISE  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
m  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  very  important, 
new  book  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished: "Minding  America's  Business: 
The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the  American 
Economy."  by  Ira  C.  Magazlner  and 
Robert  B.  Reich. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  review  of  the  book  which  appeared 
in  the  April  1.  1982.  New  York  Review 
of  Books,  by  economist  Lester  C. 
Thurow. 

As  Professor  Thurow  writes: 

If  the  Reagnnituts  fail  to  make  America 
economically  competitive  again,  as  now 
seems  highly  likely,  the  debate  about 
whether  the  United  States  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  Industrial  policies  is  apt  to  be 
the  key  economic  debate  of  the  1980s.  Mind- 
ing America's  Business  Is  an  excellent  Intro- 
duction to  explaining  why  the  United  States 
needs  industrial  policies  and  what  other 
countries  are  doing  in  their  industrial  poli- 
cies. 

As  the  Magazlner-Reich  book  makes 
clear,  "industrial  policy  "  does  not 
mean  Government  bureaucrats  run- 
ning the  economy— it  means  an  Amer- 
ica with  a  vision  for  the  future  and  so- 
ciety pulling  together  toward  that 
future.  As  their  book  points  out.  the 
United  States  already  has  an  industri- 
al policy,  but  to  quote  Thurow.  "it  just 
happens  to  be  an  industrial  policy  to 
shoot  ourselves  in  the  economic  foot" 
by  supporting  Inefficient,  declining  in- 
dustries, instead  of  promoting  the 
growth  opportunities  for  the  sunrise 
Industries. 

I  believe  that  from  the  debris  and 
ashes  of  the  Reagan  trickle  down  eco- 
nomic policy,  we  will  need  to  construct 
a  national  economy  which  concen- 
trates on  the  hi-tech,  hi-growth  indus- 
tries of  the  future.  This  book  helps  de- 
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scribe  how  to  construct  such  a  policy- 
supported  by  all  elements  of  society— 
so  that  it  will  work. 

As  Thurow's  review  concludes: 

To  say  that  Americans  cannot  run  indus- 
trial policies— even  though  as  Magazlner 
and  Reich  show,  others  are  effectively  using 
them  to  run  us  out  of  business— Is  simply  to 
say  that  America's  day  In  the  economic  sun 
is  over.  It  is  to  admit  that  we  are  so  adminis- 
tratively and  politically  incompetent  that 
we  must  Inevitably  sink  in  the  economic 
ranltings.  Tied  for  tenth  today,  but  falling 
to  •  •  •?  tomorrow. 

The  review  follows: 

How  To  RiscTTE  A  Drowning  EcoNoiry 
(By  Lester  C.  Thurow) 

America  does  not  need  economic  planning 
If  planning  means  the  centralized,  detailed, 
input-output  planning  associated  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  America  does  need  planning, 
however,  if  planning  means  the  strategic  co- 
ordination of  planning  associated  with  a 
corporate  finance  committee  in  a  large  cor- 
poration. Corporate  finance  committees  do 
not  plan  the  detailed  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous divisions  in  a  large  firm,  but  they  exer- 
cise strategic  judgments  on  where  the  firm 
should  expand  when  they  allocate  invest- 
ment funds.  Some  kinds  of  activities  are 
pushed  as  the  "growth  areas"  of  the  future; 
others  are  milked  as  cash  cows  with  none  of 
their  earnings  plowed  back  into  future  ex- 
pansion. 

At  the  national  level  such  decisions  are 
called  industrial  policies.  If  the  Reaganauts 
fall  to  make  America  economically  competi- 
tive again,  as  now  seems  highly  likely,  the 
debate  about  whether  the  United  States 
ought  or  ought  not  to  have  Industrial  poli- 
cies is  apt  to  be  the  key  economic  debate  of 
the  1980s.  Minding  America's  Business  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  explaining  why 
the  United  States  needs  industrial  policies 
and  what  other  countries  are  doing  in  their 
industrial  policies. 

Everyone  should  Imow  by  now  that  the 
United  States  is  becoming  poor  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  Industrial  world  and  is  losing 
one  industrial  competition  after  another; 
but  the  details  of  this  decline  are  superbly 
documented  by  Magazlner  and  Reich.  In  [>er 
capita  GNP  the  United  States  is  now  tied 
for  tenth  place  among  industrial  countries, 
after  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Iceland,  Norway,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands.  The  French  are 
tied  with  us  and  the  Japanese  rapidly  pull- 
ing up  behind  us.  German  workers  have 
twice  as  many  paid  holidays  and  vacations 
as  American  workers.  American  males  can 
exp>ect  to  live  four  years  less  than  those  of 
Switzerland,  the  world  leader,  while  Ameri- 
can females  lag  "only"  three  years  behind. 
America  ranlu  eighteenth  in  Infant  mortali- 
ty. Air  pollution  in  the  US  exceeds  that  in 
other  industrial  countries.  The  homicide 
rate  is  eight  to  nine  times  that  of  other 
major  Industrial  countries.  The  authors  give 
a  blow-by-blow  description  of  how  American 
industry  was  knocked  out  of  international 
competition  in  the  production  of  steel,  the 
manufacture  of  TV  sets,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  electrical  generators.  Wherever  they 
look,  they  find  something  that  a  country 
that  lies  to  call  Itself  "number  one "  can  be 
ashamed  of. 

The  common  explanations  for  foreign  suc- 
cess and  American  failure  are  that  our  com- 
petitors are  catching  up  and  that  we  have 
too  much  government.  It  is  easier  to  catch 
up  economically  than  it  is  to  break  new 
paths,  or  so  the  argument  goes.  If  so,  it  is 
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now  the  United  SUtes  that  has  the  "easy" 
task  of  catching  up.  We,  not  they,  are  the 
ones  who  are  behind.  Since  the  United 
States  is  the  only  Industrial  country  in  the 
world  that  has  had  no  growth  in  productivi- 
ty over  the  past  four  years,  we  seem  to  be 
failing  at  even  the  "easy  "  tasks. 

Too  much  government  is  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's answer,  but  this  argument 
runs  into  problems.  However  you  measure 
government  intervention,  our  foreign  com- 
petitors have  more  of  It  than  we  do.  Try 
firing  a  worker  in  Europe  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. America  is  the  easiest  place  in  the 
world  to  fire  workers.  If  the  American  busi- 
nessman frets  because  he  has  to  cope  with 
intrusive  government  bureaucrats,  he 
should  try  living  under  the  ""administrative 
guidance"  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade  (MITI)  and  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Mind- 
ing America's  Business  rightly  dismisses  the 
"too  much  government"  explanation  and  in- 
stead finds  that  the  problem  with  American 
busine£>.<;  Is  American  business:  the  time  ho- 
rizons for  investment  and  development  are 
too  short:  we  are  badly  deficient  in  process 
engineering,  quality  control,  and  in  pro- 
grams that  would  encourage  exports. 

In  any  case,  the  "too  much  government" 
hypothesis  is  not  one  that  will  have  to  be 
disproved  theoretically.  The  Reaganauts 
will  prove  whether  this  hypothesis  is  true  or 
false  during  the  next  three  years.  If  current 
policies  restore  economic  growth, 
Reaganomics  will  have  been  proven  right 
and  debates  about  industrial  policies  will  die 
out.  If  current  policies  do  not  restore  eco- 
nomic growth,  then  it  will  be  obviously  true 
that  salvation  does  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  '"getting  the  government  off  the  backs  of 
the  people."  Debates  about  less  government 
will  die  out  and  be  replaced  with  debates 
not  about  more  government  but  about  what 
the  government  should  do  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  strongest  argument  for  industrial 
policies  is  not  that  they  are  needed,  al- 
though they  are,  not  that  they  can  be  made 
to  work,  although  they  can,  and  not  that 
other  countries  used  them  to  beat  us,  al- 
though they  did;  but  that  the  United  SUtes 
is  now  developing  a  horribly  inefficient  set 
of  industrial  policies  based  on  congressional 
investment  banking.  With  the  loans  to 
Chrysler  and  Lockheed.  Congress  decided 
upon  a  strategy  of  keeping  declining  and  ul- 
timately doomed  "sunset "  industries  open- 
while  real  Industrial  policies  would  speed  up 
the  closure  of  the  sunset  firms.  With  the 
Alaskan  trans-Canada  natural  gas  pipeline 
bill,  Congress  decided  to  assimie  all  of  the 
risks  of  a  project  few  would  describe  as  one 
that  supports  the  sunrise  industries  of 
either  today  or  tomorrow.  In  carrying  out 
really  effective  industrial  policies,  govern- 
ment never  takes  100  percent  of  the  risk. 

"Trigger  pricing"  in  the  steel  industry 
keeps  open  old.  obsolete  facilities  by  holding 
the  price  of  steel  above  what  It  can  be  pro- 
duced for  in  new.  modem  facilities.  Ineffi- 
cient steel  managers  earn  high  profits  as  a 
result  and  plow  them  into  acquiring  energy 
companies  such  as  Marathon  OH.  Real  in- 
dustrial policies  make  sure  that  inefficient 
managers  do  not  have  the  funds  to  contami- 
nate the  rest  of  industry  with  their  incom- 
petence. 

By  deciding  to  eliminate  the  corporate 
Income  tax  through  the  back  door  with  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances  rather 
than  having  the  courage  to  eliminate  that 
tax  through  the  front  door.  Congress  decid- 
ed to  subsidize  old,  inefficient,  capital-inten- 
sive industries  such  as  steel  rather  than 
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new,  efficient,  labor-intensive  firms  such  as 
semiconductors  and  computers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  corporate  tax 
law  adopted  last  July,  firms  are  allowed  to 
buy  and  sell  depreciation  allowsmces— tech- 
nically called  •leasebacks."  It  was  this  provi- 
sion, in  combination  with  the  accelerated 
depreciation,  that  led  to  the  de  facto  elimi- 
nation of  the  corporate  income  tax.  as  far  as 
the  federal  government  is  concerned. 

If  an  efficient  firm  is  making  taxable  prof- 
its, it  can  buy  unused  depreciation  allow- 
ances from  Inefficient  firms  and  use  them  to 
eliminate  federal  tax  payments.  In  1981.  for 
example,  IBM  reduced  its  federal  tax  by 
buying  unused  Ford  depreciation  allow- 
ances. Since  one  dollar  in  tax  credits  can  be 
purchased  for  80  to  85  cents,  the  purchasing 
firms  get  a  net  tax  reduction  but  they  still 
essentially  pay  taxes.  Instead  of  going  to 
the  federal  government,  however,  the 
money  goes  to  the  Inefficient  firms  that 
sold  their  unused  depreciation  allowances. 
The  net  result  is  a  corporate  tax  system 
that  collects  little  revenue  but  reallocates 
substantial  amounts  of  money  from  effi- 
cient to  inefficient  firms— hardly  what  a  ra- 
tional Industrial  policy  would  call  for. 

America  now  has  an  industrial  policy.  It 
Just  happens  to  l)e  an  industrial  policy  to 
shoot  ourselves  In  the  economic  foot.  The 
de  facto  industrial  policy  of  supporting 
sunset  industries  comes  about  for  a  simple 
political  reason.  Those  in  the  sunset  Indus- 
tries demand  that  something  be  done.  They 
are  voters,  often  Influential  ones,  and  will 
be  listened  to. 

There  are  only  two  possible  responses.  A 
country  can  have  an  industrial  policy  of  pro- 
tecting its  sunset  industries  and  watch  its 
national  economic  sun  set  as  it  prolongs  the 
agony  of  decline.  Or  a  country  can  have  a 
policy  of  promoting  sunrise  industries  so 
that  there  are  new  and  better  job  opportu- 
nities for  the  workers  of  sunset  industries. 
Whatever  the  rhetoric  no  government 
"does  nothing."  The  Reagan  administration 
could  have  vetoed  the  guarantees  for  the 
Alaskan  trans-Canada  natural  gas  pipeline, 
but  it  did  not. 

Since  industrial  policies  are  going  to  exist 
it  is  Important  to  design  institutions  that 
work.  No  government  Investment  bank 
could  be  worse  than  Congress  when  It  comes 
to  Investment  banking.  No  set  of  overtly  de- 
signed industrial  policies  could  give  as  much 
support  to  sunset  industries  as  the  present 
covert  Industrial  policies  do.  The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  what  we  are  doing  and 
start  doing  It  right. 

Other  successful  economies  are  marked  by 
aggressive  Investment  banking— usually 
backed  by  the  government.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  US  do  not  have  investment 
banks.  Some  institutions,  such  as  Morgan 
Stanley,  are  called  investment  banks,  but 
none  of  them  has  major  amounts  of  money 
that  can  be  committed  to  long-run  invest- 
ments. They  are  instead  middlemen  or  bro- 
kers between  potential  industrialists  and  in- 
vestors. 

The  starting  point  for  a  national  industri- 
al policy  is  to  alter  banking  and  antitrust 
regulations  to  allow  the  formation  of  real 
private  investment  banks  that  could  devote 
major  amounts  of  their  own  resources  to  in- 
dustrial investment.  Current  financial  merg- 
ers—such as  the  acquisition  of  Shearson 
Loeb  Rhoades  by  American  Express— are 
headed  in  this  direction,  anyway,  but  they 
need  to  be  encouraged  by  changes  In  rules 
and  regulations  toward  investment  banking 
rather  than  more  and  more  elaborate  sys- 
tems of  consumer  finance.  With  our  low  sav- 
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Ings  rates  and  high  usage  of  consumer 
credit.  America  has  a  banking  system  that  is 
all  too  good  when  it  comes  to  servicing  the 
consumer.  What  we  need  is  long-run  invest- 
ment funds. 

To  make  a  system  of  industrial  banking 
work  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
changes  in  our  financial  regulations.  When 
it  comes  to  representation  on  tMards  of  di- 
rectors, we  need  to  follow  the  German  ex- 
ample and  collapse  the  distinction  between 
debt  and  equity.  If  an  Investment  bank 
makes  major  long-term  loans  to  an  industri- 
al firm,  it  deserves  representation  on  the 
firm's  board  of  directors  Just  as  if  it  had 
made  an  equity  investment.  No  Investment 
bank  is  going  to  make  major  commitments 
unless  it  gets  some  hands-on"  management 
and  information.  There  should  also  t>e  an 
easy  mechanism  for  converting  loags  into 
equity.  The  combination  of  these  two  items 
would  prevent  hostile  takeover  bids  from 
being  successful.  It  would  stop  management 
from  having  to  manipulate  quarterly  profits 
to  keep  their  stock  market  price-earnings 
multiples  up  and  the  chances  of  hostile 
takeovers  down.  The  time  horizons  used  by 
management  for  making  investments  and 
developing  Improved  technology  could 
lengthen  in  a  healthy  way. 

While  private  investment  banks  can  play  a 
major  part  in  industrial  policies,  as  they  do 
in  Germany.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  go 
beyond  private  investment  banking  to  pub- 
licly t>acked  Investment  banks.  The  problem 
is  essentially  one  of  risk.  Risks  that  seem 
enormous  to  one  firm  can  seem  small  if  they 
are  spread  across  all  of  society. 

Moving  into  new  simrlse  Industries  Is 
always  risky.  If  a  move  requires  major 
amounts  of  capital,  private  firms  undertake 
it  only  slowly  and  gradually.  This  is  all  right 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  working  on  the 
same  principles,  but  it  isn't.  Seventy  percent 
of  all  robots  in  the  world  now  work  in 
Japan.  With  that  head  start,  others  are  un- 
likely ever  to  be  able  to  compete  successful- 
ly. By  recognizing  the  robot  Industry  as  a 
sunrise  industry  and  t>acking  It  with  govern- 
ment and  private  research  funds  and  invest- 
ment funds,  and  innovative  leasing  arrange- 
ments, the  Japanese  have  essentially  con- 
quered the  robot  industry  before  Americans 
ever  realized  that  It  was  a  potential  sunrise 
industry. 

Industrial  policies  may  come  under  politi- 
cal Influence  and  they  may  end  up  backing 
losers.  But  this  charge  is  both  irrelevant— 
since  we  are  now  in  fact  l>acking  losers  for 
political  reasons,  we  could  hardly  be  worse 
off— and  easily  avoided.  Public  Investment 
banks  or  funding  agencies  for  industrial  re- 
search and  development  could  be  limited  to 
taking  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  risk 
or  putting  up  no  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  funds.  If  private  partners  cannot  be 
found  to  risk  an  equal  amount  of  money, 
the  project  simply  wouldn't  be  undertaken. 

If  you  look  at  the  histories  of  government 
investment  banks  abroad,  in  France,  for  ex- 
ample, the  problem  is  not  that  they  become 
"industrial  welfare  agencies"  pouring 
money  Into  crippled  companies,  but  precise- 
ly the  opposite.  They  become  so  Interested 
in  making  a  profit  and  being  regarded  as 
"sound"  financial  Institutions  that  they 
stop  being  willing  to  take  the  high-risk 
projects  that  they  were  originally  set  up  to 
take.  They  simply  become  conservative 
banks  like  most  private  banks.  The  coun- 
tries with  Industrial  welfare  programs,  such 
as  Britain,  did  not  recognize  what  they  were 
doing:  they  dealt  with  every  claim  for  help 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  had  no  general 
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policy  of  fostering  Industries  with  a  strong 
potential  for  growth.  This  inevitably  leads 
to  '"lemon  socialism." 

The  problem  is  not  to  pick  the  sunrise  in- 
dustries of  the  year  2000.  No  one  can  do 
that.  The  problem  is  to  strengthen  the  in- 
dustries that  are  now  sunrise  Industries  and 
to  promote  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  institutions  on  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  that  might  lead  to  the  sunrise 
industries  of  the  year  2000.  In  Japan  such 
private  public  cooperative  research  projects 
are  the  heart  of  MITI's  current  industrial 
development  strategy.  They  ought  to  be  the 
heart  of  ours  since  they  avoid  the  charge 
that  government  funds  are  being  used  un- 
fairly to  "subsidize"  the  research  efforts  of 
this  or  that  private  firm.  Any  firm  that 
wants  to  cooperate  In  a  specific  joint  re- 
search project  and  is  willing  to  contribute 
its  share  of  the  funds  can  participate. 

To  say  that  Americans  cannot  run  Indus- 
trial policies — even  though  as  Magazlner 
and  Reich  show,  others  are  effectively  using 
them  to  run  us  out  of  business— is  simply  to 
say  that  America's  day  in  the  economic  sun 
is  over.  It  is  to  admit  that  we  are  so  adminis- 
tratively and  {x>litically  Incompetent  that 
we  must  Inevitably  sink  in  the  economic 
rankings.  Tied  for  tenth  today,  but  falling 
to  •  •  •  ?  tomorrow.* 


A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  IS 
VERIFIABLE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  I  have  made  a 
number  of  statements  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  the  need  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  and  arms  reductions, 
and  my  concerns  about  the  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  briefly  address  the  issue 
of  verification. 

Verification  is  an  important  issue  in 
an  arms  control  agreement.  The 
means  of  verification  are  many  and 
varied.  Some  means  have  a  relatively 
low  level  of  reliability,  especially  if  one 
needs  to  get  down  to  the  most  specific 
details,  rather  than  learn  whether  the 
basic  framework  of  the  treaty  is  being 
followed.  The  chances  of  any  treaty 
being  violated  to  the  degree  that  it 
would  endanger  the  national  security 
oT  the  other  side  remains  highly 
remote  and  improbable. 

As  elaborated  on  in  interviews  with 
Robert  McNamara  and  Hans  Bethe 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  earlier 
this  week,  the  United  States  is  in  no 
danger  from  a  Soviet  first  strike,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  under  any  plausible  sce- 
nario. This  does  not  rule  out  total  nu- 
clear war;  it  only  rules  out  either  side 
being  able  to  win  one,  which  rules  out 
nuclear  war  as  a  rational  choice  by 
either  us  or  the  Soviets. 

Today  I  would  like  to  add  to  these 
statements  the  views  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Scoville,  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Director 
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of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze,  and  his  reasoning  on  why  a 
freeze  can  be  verified.  Frankly,  if  any 
one  can  read  this  article  and  still 
argue  that  a  freeze  is  a  national  securi- 
ty risk,  they  either  do  not  understand 
the  issue,  or  they  do  not  share  the 
goal  of  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  11,  1982] 

Ex -CIA  Official  Says  Nuclear  Weapons 

Freeze  Could  Be  Verified 

(By  Herbert  Scoville  Jr.) 

Washington.— The  dramatic  decision  last 
week  by  four  former  top  U.S.  officials  to 
break  publicly  with  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's declared  willingness  to  be  the  first  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  In  Europe  Is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  sign  yet  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
nuclear  debate  now  sweeping  Europe  and 
America. 

Dissenting  from  the  Administration's 
policy— most  recently  articulated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.— were 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  secretary  of  defense 
in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions: McGeorge  Bundy,  national  security 
adviser  In  the  Kennedy  Administration; 
George  F.  Kennan,  former  ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Gerard  C.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

The  four  men  urged  the  Administration  to 
renounce  its  "first-strike"  policy.  They 
called  their  proposal  "Imperative  for  the 
long-run  survival  of  our  society  and.  Indeed, 
of  civilization  as  we  know  It."  Their  propos- 
al has  focused  even  more  attention  on  the 
call— heard  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic— 
for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reductions. 

The  arguments  against  an  Immediate 
freeze  are  serious  and  ought  not  to  be  Ig- 
nored. Opponents  of  the  freeze  argue  that  It 
would  keep  the  United  States  in  a  position 
of  Inferiority  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union:  that 
a  freeze  now  would  remove  any  Incentives 
for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  reductions  later, 
and  that  a  freeze  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
verified.  Do  these  objections  stand  up  to 
careful  scrutiny? 

In  his  press  conference  on  March  31, 
President  Reagan  claimed  the  "Soviets  now 
have  a  definite  margin  of  superiority  over 
the  United  States. "  He  added  that  the  "So- 
viets' great  edge  Is  one  In  which  they  could 
absorb  our  retaliatory  blow  and  hit  us 
again." 

But  the  President  doesn't  seem  to  realize 
that  even  if  all  our  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBMs)  are  destroyed,  we  would 
still  have  3,000  warheads  at  sea  placed  on 
Invulnerable  submarines  and  another  2,000 
on  bombers  on  aleri  status.  Each  of  these 
warheads  has  an  explosive  force  many  times 
that  of  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 
These  can  destroy  military  as  well  as  Indus- 
trial targets.  They  could  contaminate  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  with 
deadly  radioactivity. 

Much  is  made  of  an  imbalance  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  Ignoring  that 
these  are  only  a  part  of  the  overall  deter- 
rent. In  the  past,  NATO  quite  wisely  de- 
ployed untargetable  submarine  missiles— 
not  land-based  missiles— as  a  response  to  the 
Soviet  intermediate  range  SS-20  missiles 
aimed  at  Europe.  President  Reagan  is  misin- 
formed when  he  says  we  have  nothing  to 
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counter  the  SS-20s.  NATO  has  more  than 
400  Poseidon  warheads  assigned  to  its  use 
and  in  addition  more  than  100  British  and 
French  submarine  missiles.  These  are  a 
better  deterrent  than  the  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  because  they  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  Soviet  strike. 

Even  though  superiority  is  mesinlngless  In 
a  world  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons, 
there  Is  no  question  that  the  United  States 
with  Its  strategic  forces  is  better  off  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  Survivability  Is  the  key 
characteristic  of  a  deterrent  force,  and  the 
United  States  with  Its  submarine  missiles 
and  bombers  has  fewer  vulnerable  weapons 
than  do  the  Soviets.  They  place  too  much 
reliance  on  land-based  missiles,  which  are 
now  becoming  theoretically  vulnerable; 
their  submarines  can  launch  fewer  war- 
heads, are  noisy,  which  makes  them  vulner- 
able to  detection,  and  their  intercontinental 
bombers  are  currently  limited  in  numbers 
and  date  back  to  the  mid-1950s. 

A  freeze  today  would  not  leave  America  In 
a  dangerous  position  of  Inferiority;  we 
would  stUl  be  very  strong.  We  would  have 
9,000  strategic  warheads  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  7.000. 

The  second  argument,  that  a  freeze  now 
would  remove  Soviet  incentives  for  reduc- 
tions. Is  just  another  version  of  the  old  bar- 
gaining-chip theory— buy  new  weapons  in 
order  to  blackmail  the  Soviets  into  halting 
their  programs.  It  Is  an  effective  way  of  en- 
suring that  weapons  stockpiles  Increase;  but 
It  has  proven  ineffective  In  persuading  the 
Soviets  to  exercise  restraint. 

A  classic  example  of  the  failure  of  this 
policy  Is  the  deployment  of  MIRVs,  the 
multiple  warheads  put  on  single  missiles  be- 
ginning In  the  early  1970s.  The  United 
States  was  about  five  years  ahead  of  the  So- 
viets in  this  technology,  and  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  halt  to  MIRV  procure- 
ment, the  United  States  decided  to  move 
ahead  without  any  limitations.  Henry  Kis- 
singer argrued  that  this  program  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  Soviets  to  back  out  of  a 
MIRV  race. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  oppo- 
site occurred.  The  Soviets  followed  in  our 
MIRV  footsteps,  first  with  tests,  then  with 
deployment  of  first-generation  types  and  fi- 
nally with  sophisticated  guidance  systems. 
Now  we  see  these  as  a  major  threat  to  our 
ICBMs.  President  Reagan  becomes  alarmed 
over  a  "window  of  vulnerability  "  brought  on 
by  the  MIRVs.  proposes  to  spend  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  as  a  response  to  this 
threat,  and  now  says  we  can't  freeze  our  nu- 
clear programs  until  this  imagined  Soviet 
superiority  Is  eliminated. 

Finally,  verification  is  the  one  issue  that 
applies  to  all  alternatives:  a  freeze  at  cur- 
rent levels,  reductions  and  even  continued 
buildups.  Can  we  verify  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces  and  can  we  t>e  sure  that  reductions 
are  actually  being  made? 

First,  It  should  be  understood  that  satis- 
factory verification  of  an  agreement  to 
freeze  or  reduce  nuclear  weapons  dc>es  not 
require  that  any  violation,  no  matter  how 
insignificant,  has  to  have  a  high  probability 
of  detection  as  some  who  wish  to  foreclose 
any  arms  limitation  would  like  the  public  to 
believe.  When  we  have  2,000  strategic  deliv- 
ery vehicles,  the  secret  Soviet  production  of 
100  missiles  is  not  a  security  risk.  President 
Reagan's  negotiator,  Paul  Nltze,  has  In  the 
past  testified  that  verification  capabilities 
should  be  tailored  to  the  security  signifi- 
cance of  any  violation.  Much  more  detailed 
Information  is  required  if  we  seek  to  main- 
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tain  parity  or  build  up  to  superiority  in  the 
absence  of  an  arms  control  agreement. 

Second,  a  freeze  would  mean  a  stop  to  all 
activities  In  any  weapons  program.  The  de- 
tection of  even  one  missile  or  bomber  would 
be  evidence  of  a  violation.  This  greatly  sim- 
plifies verification  over  that  required  for 
monitoring  a  celling  such  as  was  agreed  to 
in  SALT  II.  For  example,  a  celling  on  the 
small,  mobile,  land-  or  sea-based  cruise  mis- 
siles would  be  hard  to  verify  because  one 
could  never  be  sure  whether  a  specific  mis- 
sile was  In  the  allowed  quota  or  not.  A  total 
ban  on  testing,  production  and  deployment 
could  be  checked  with  iiigh  confidence  since 
the  chances  would  be  high  of  detecting  a 
single  missile  out  of  any  significant  deploy- 
ment. 

In  a  freeze,  certain  elements  would  have  a 
higher  probability  of  detection  than  others. 
Thus,  although  the  production  of  new  mis- 
siles is  difficult  to  monitor,  particularly 
small  ones  that  can  be  confused  with  other 
types  of  hardware,  testing  and  deployment 
would  be  much  easier  by  the  use  of  Intelli- 
gence meaiu>.  Therefore,  some  uncertainty 
on  production  can  be  compensated  for  by  in- 
formation on  the  other  two  phases  of  the 
weapons  cycle. 

Most  recent  public  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  missiles  and  bombers,  but  If  the 
freeze  were  to  include  nuclear  testing  and 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
more  warheads,  this  too  can  be  vf  rifled.  The 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  negotiations  have 
already  worked  out  the  essential  verification 
arrangements,  which  include  unmanned 
seismic  stations  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  on- 
site  Inspections  by  Invitation.  Satisfactory 
verification  of  fissionable  material  produc- 
tion Is  eased  by  the  existence  on  both  sides 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
weapons-grade  uranium  and  plutonium. 
Secret  diversion  from  nuclear  power  plants 
or  new  clandestine  production  facilities  that 
could  significantly  enlarge  these  stockpiles 
could  not  possibly  escape  detection  by  our 
intelligence. 

Reductions  in  strategic  arms  can  also  be 
verified  without  intrusive  inspection.  To  be 
meaningful  any  reductions  must  be  accom- 
panied by  A  verified  freeze.  There  now  exist 
procedures  for  monitoring  by  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  the  destruction  of  strategic 
delivery  systems.  Procedures  were  worked 
out  and  actually  tested  in  the  1960s  for 
withdrawing  nuclear  weapons  from  stock- 
piles and  transferring  the  fissionable  mate- 
rial in  them  to  peaceful  programs. 

In  sum,  verification  cannot  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  failing  to  proceed  now  with  a 
freeze  at  current  levels.  We  don't  need  to 
build  up  our  stockpiles  to  achieve  parity 
first.  We  can  reduce  and  be  confident  that 
the  existing  strategic  deterrent  balance  is 
maintained.  A  freeze  now  would  be  a  sound 
mechanism  for  starting  the  process  of  re- 
ducing nuclear  arms  and  reducing  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.* 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
PRO-AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  has  been 
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my  pleasure  to  work  on  occasion  with 
a  distingxiished  volunteer  group  known 
as  the  National  Association  of  Pro 
America.  Pounded  in  1933  by  Mrs. 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  this  nationwide 
group  is  dedicated  to  the  principals  of 
our  Pounding  Pathers— the  safeguard 
of  States  rights  from  Pederal  power, 
pride  in  individualism  and  respect  for 
industry  and  thrift,  auid  a  return  to 
Government  of  and  by  the  people.  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  their 
current  resolutions  back  stands  I  have 
taken  on  the  floor  for  many  years.  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  their  resolu- 
tions for  the  1981-82  conference  year. 
Support  President  Rkacan's  Program  por 

THE  Economic  Recovery  op  the  United 

States 

Whereas  the  United  States  government 
today  does  almost  everything  it  should  not 
and  almost  none  of  the  things  it  should,  i.e. 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  maintain 
internal  order  and  see  to  the  administration 
of  Justice:  and 

Whereas  a  major  part  of  the  problem  is 
the  slieer  enormous  size  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  has  grown  to  such  mon- 
strous proportions  that  it  is  profoundly 
changing  the  nature  of  our  federal  system; 
and 

Whereas  the  federal  government  penalizes 
work  (by  transferring  payments  from  people 
who  are  working  to  people  who  are  not 
working)  and  rewards  idleness  by  various 
welfare  programs  which  amount  to  53%  of 
its  budget:  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  horrible  examples  of 
the  criminal  waste  and  larceny  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  are: 

Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act 
(CETA)  which  has  used  approximately 
eleven  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers 
money  to  provide  patronage  Jobs  on  state 
and  city  payrolls,  to  finance  "countercul- 
ture" programs  such  as  "Gay  Community 
Services,"  to  pay  an  avowed  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist to  "keep  an  eye"  on  local  government  in 
Atlanta,  and  to  finance  "outreach"  workers 
to  recruit  people  to  apply  for  food  stamps: 

Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  has  a 
budget  for  fiscal  1981  of  upwards  of  eleven 
billion  dollars— more  than  the  1978  profits 
of  the  seven  major  oil  companies  combined, 
with  87%  of  its  budget  paid  to  consultants 
and  contractors  working  on  such  Important 
projects  as  an  energy  deskbook  and  a  solar 
racquet  club  in  California: 

Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  (now  divided  Into  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Depart- 
ment of  Education,)  which  was  established 
in  1953  to  consolidate  the  scattered  welfare 
programs  and  which  began  with  a  budget  of 
two  billion  dollars  (less  than  5%  of  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense)  but.  by  1978  had 
a  budget  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  billion 
dollars  (one  and  one /half  times  as  much  as 
total  spending  on  army,  navy  and  air  force) 
and  which  constituted  the  third  largest 
budget  In  the  world,  exceeded  only  by  the 
entire  budget  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  true  numbers  of  federal  em- 
ployees. Including  "consultants"  and  other 
invisible  federal  payroUers,  is  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  million  rather  than  the 
2.8  million  officially  acknowledged:  and 

Whereas  United  States  business  is  drown- 
ing In  a  sea  of  paper  work  and  restrictive 
regulations  caused  by  the  multiplicity  of  bu- 
reaucratic agencies  which  are  grinding  out 
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rules,  guidelines  and  standards  to  govern 
the  life  of  the  nation,  but  succeeding  only  in 
dangerously  reducing  Its  productivity;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
far-reaching  results  of  the  government  tax 
take  of  over  40%  of  the  national  income  is 
the  shortage  or  absence  of  investment  cap- 
ital, without  which  business  will  continue  to 
decline,  the  rate  of  productivity  will  contin- 
ue to  decline  and  unemployment  will  contin- 
ue to  rise:  and 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  stated, 
"The  taxing  power  of  government  must  be 
used  to  provide  revenues  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  government.  It  must  not  be  used  to 
regulate  the  economy  or  bring  about  social 
change.  We've  tried  that  and  surely  must  be 
able  to  see  that  it  doesn't  work";  and 

Whereas  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
promised  a  "single.  Integrated,  long-term 
plan"  for  spending  control,  a  three-year  tax 
reduction  plan,  a  balanced  budget,  regula- 
tory reform  and  monetary  restraint,  and  has 
insisted  that  only  a  comprehensive  package 
plan  will  be  effective:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pro  America  support 
President  Reagan's  program  to  balance  the 
federal  budget,  reduce  the  size  and  explo- 
sive spending  of  the  federal  government, 
contain  inflation,  stimulate  economic 
growth,  provide  incentives  for  work  and  in- 
vestment, reduce  the  regulatory  clamp  on 
private  actions  and  return  to  the  free 
market  system  which  made  the  United 
States  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 
Urge  Strict  Protections  in  Initiative  and 
Repekehditm 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
embodies  the  unique  concept  that  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  property  (or  the  ability 
to  maintain  that  life  and  that  liberty)  are 
natural  rights  granted  by  God,  not  by  any 
man  or  group  of  men;  and 

Whereas  the  Pounders  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  guided  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples, rejected  the  idea  of  the  perfectibility 
of  man  and  determined,  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  to  ".  .  .  bind  him  down 
from  mischief  with  the  chains  of  the  Consti- 
tution," and  established  a  representative  re- 
public, a  federal  union  of  states  with  a  writ- 
ten Constitution  which  provided  checks  and 
balances  against  excessive  power  in  any  one 
place  or  person;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  new  govern- 
ment delegated  to  the  central  authority  few 
and  specified  powers  and  retained  all  other 
power  in  themselves;  and 

Whereas  the  p>eople  of  the  states  of  this 
Union,  possessing  all  power,  nevertheless 
chose,  by  limiting  themselves  to  indirect 
action,  to  restrict  even  their  power  in  order 
to  prevent  too  rapid  and  possibly  unwise  im- 
plementation of  their  wishes;  and 

Whereas  great  thinkers  for  thousands  of 
years  have  sharply  distinguished  t>etween 
"democracy"  (a  type  of  government,  rule  by 
majority  or  the  mob)  and  a  "republic" 
(nature  or  quality  of  government,  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  a  government  in  which 
lx)th  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  were  subject 
to  the  Law.  i.e..  a  government  of  law  and  not 
of  men):  and 

Whereas  based  on  their  great  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  govern- 
ments and  of  the  nature  of  man,  our  Pound- 
ers considered  democracy  to  be  the  worst 
possible  form  of  government  and  never  men- 
tioned the  word  except  in  a  derogatory 
sense- 
Madison:  '".  .  .  democracies  have  ever  been 
si>ectacles  of  turbulence  and  contention: 
have   ever   been   found   incompatible   with 
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personal  security  or  the  rights  of  property; 
and  have  In  general  been  as  short  in  their 
lives  as  they  have  been  violent  in  their 
deaths.  Theoretic  politicians,  who  have  pa- 
tronized this  species  of  government,  have  er- 
roneously supposed  that  by  reducing  man- 
kind to  a  perfect  equality  in  their  political 
rights,  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  per- 
fectly equalized  and  assimilated  in  their  pos- 
sessions, their  opinions,  and  their  passions. 
A  republic,  by  which  I  mean  a  government 
in  which  the  scheme  of  representation  takes 
place,  opens  a  different  prospect,  and  prom- 
ises the  cure  for  which  we  are  seeking."— 
Federalist  « 10;  and 

Hamilton:  '"We  are  a  Republican  govern- 
ment. Real  liberty  Is  never  found  in  despot- 
ism or  in  the  extremes  of  Democracy."— 

Samuel  Adams:  "Remember,  Democracy 
never  lasts  long.  It  soon  wastes,  exhausts 
and  murders  itself!  There  never  was  a  de- 
mocracy that  did  not  commit  suicide!" 

Whereas  because  of  constant  propagandiz- 
ing for  "democracy"  by  educators,  politi- 
cians and  the  media  since  the  time  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know  very  little  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  direct  democracy;  and 

Whereas,  the  dangers  of  direct  action  by 
masses  of  people  have  l>een  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  Influence  of  the  media,  ma- 
nipulation by  demagogic  leaders,  the  influx 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  from  to- 
tally different  cultural,  religious  and  politi- 
cal backgrounds,  and  by  the  unconstitution- 
al interference  by  federal  judges  into  the 
field  of  voting  qualification  laws  of  the 
states;  and 

Whereas  Initiative  and  Referendum  are 
tools  for  direct  action  by  the  people,  i.e. 

Initiative— right  of  the  people  to  initiate 
legislative  action— a  procedure  enabling  a 
specified  number  of  voters,  by  petition,  to 
propose  a  law  and  secure  its  submission  to 
the  electorate  or  to  the  legislature  for  ap- 
proval, and 

Referendum— the  practice  of  submitting 
to  popular  vote  a  measure  passed  upon  or 
proposed  by  a  legislative  body— actually  a 
potential  popular  veto  upon  the  judgment 
of  a  legislative  body;  and 

Whereas  over  twenty  states  have  now 
adopted  measures  giving  their  citizens  the 
right  of  Initiative  and  Referendum,  with 
various  degrees  of  protection  against  the 
horrors  of  mob  rule;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing tax -take  by  government  at  all 
levels,  assumption  of  unconstitutional 
powers  by  all  departments  of  the  federal 
government,  overwhelming  growth  of  gov- 
ernment in  recent  years,  and  unresponsive- 
ness of  many  present-day  legislative  bodies 
to  the  needs  or  wishes  of  responsible,  tax- 
paying  citizens,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing and  understandable  demand  for  more 
direct  action  on  the  part  of  the  people:  and 

Whereas  this  nation  cannot  survive  as  a 
constitutional  republic  if  direct  action  by 
the  people  on  the  national  level;  is  achieved, 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pro  America  study 
carefully  any  plans  for  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum in  their  respective  states  and  Insist 
on  careful  checks  against  too  frequent  or 
too  easy  implementation  into  action  of  the 
possibly  temporary  passions  of  the  people, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  National 
Association  of  Pro  America  and  all  its  chap- 
ters resist  a  national  Initiative  or  Referen- 
dum which  would  sink  our  representative 
Republic  into  the  ruin  of  direct  Democracy. 
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Expose  the  Soviet  Disinformation 
Program 

Whereas  the  Disinformation  Department 
(the  term  "disinformation"  comes  from  the 
Russian  and  Polish  words  "dis  informacla " 
and  means  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead 
an  opponent  as  to  one's  real  intentions  is 
one  of  the  five  principal  Directorates  of  the 
Soviet  State  Security  Committee  or  Secret 
Police  (KGB);  and 

Whereas  the  novel  "The  Spike,"  which  is 
solidly  based  on  fact,  describes  how  the 
KGB  conducts  a  disinformation  program 
which  feeds  lies  to  the  American  I*ress  and 
influences  United  States  foreign,  military 
and  economic  policies;  and 

Whereas  the  Director  of  the  KGB  has 
stated,  "We  must  constantly  encourage 
Western  journalists  to  write  precisely  the 
opposite  of  our  real  intentions  .  .  .  anyone 
who  writes  about  our  real  Intentions  accu- 
rately and  impartially  .  .  .  must  quickly  be 
dismissed  and  ridiculed  as  a  cold-war  think- 
er, a  man  .  .  .  who  wants  to  bring  back 
McCarthyism":  and 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  l)ehind 
Soviet  activities  is  to  bring  about  the  strate- 
gic defeat  of  the  United  States  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  and 

Whereas  among  their  methods  are  efforts 
to  (1)  recruit  people  of  influence  in  Western 
countries  to  act  as  espionage  agents,  (2)  dis- 
credit Western  leaders  with  character  assas- 
sination campaigns,  (3)  sponsor  strikes  and 
demonstrations,  (4)  spread  false  information 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States 
and  Europte  and  between  the  industrial 
West  and  the  Third  World,  (5)  infiltrate  and 
manipulate  new  left  groups,  (6)  support 
covert  action  for  terrorism,  and  (7)  manipu- 
late the  Western  media:  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  KGB  agents  virtual- 
ly control  the  United  Nations  (for  example, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  central  world 
patent  office  is  a  KGB  agent);  and 

Whereas  the  basic  belief  of  Soviet  leaders 
is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  "'Fight- 
ing is  the  most  primitive  way  of  making  war 
on  your  enemies.  Therefore,  you  must  cover 
with  ridicule  all  of  the  valid  traditions  in 
your  opponent's  country  .  .  .  implicate  their 
leaders  in  criminal  affairs  .  .  .  aggravate  ex- 
isting differences  .  .  .  agitate  the  young 
against  the  old,  because  the  supreme  excel- 
lence ...  is  to  subdue  the  armies  of  your  en- 
emies without  ever  having  to  fight  them": ' 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  urge  its  members  to  remain 
vigilant  to  the  world-wide  threat  of  Commu- 
nism and  educate  others  concerning  the 
intent,  methods  and  goals  of  the  Soviet  dis- 
information program. 

Euminate  the  Department  of  Education 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Education,  a 
payoff  to  the  politically  powerful  National 
Education  Association  (NEA),  states  that  its 
function  is  to  establish  policies  and  adminis- 
ter and  coordinate  federal  education  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas  the  policies  of  the  NEA  have 
been  to  stress  the  "social  mission"  and  the 
"psychological  development  of  students" 
rather  than  and  to  the  detriment  of  aca- 
demic achievement:  and 

Whereas  in  1980  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation spent  nearly  13  billion  dollars,  which 
was  2  billion  dollars  more  than  was  ear- 


■  Quotations  from  the  Chinese  ClauaeAritz.  San 
Tzu  (400  BC).  used  as  guiding  principles  by  the 
Soviet  KOB.  testir  ony  of  Amaud  de  Borchgrave 
published  In  Woihington  Report,  Feb.  1981. 
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marked  for  education  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and 
present  plans  are  for  16.8  billion  dollars  in 
1983:  and 

Whereas  the  power  to  educate  the  young 
is  not  delegated  to  the  federal  government 
by  the  United  States  Constitution  (the  sub- 
ject was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  debates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787)  so 
it  is  one  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
people  at  the  state  level  by  the  nature  of 
our  federal  system  and.  specifically,  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  urge  President  Reagan  to  ac- 
complish with  all  possible  speed  his  promise 
to  eliminate  the  newly-created  Department 
of  Education. 

Dismantle  the  Department  op  Energy 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  was  allegedly  created  to  solve  the 
energy  problems  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  E>OE  had  an  annual  budget 
of  10  billion  dollars  for  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation (more  money  than  the  total  profits  of 
the  seven  largest  oil  companies)  uid  its 
budget  for  fiscal  '81  is  more  than  11  billion 
dollars:  and 

Whereas  it  is  government  restrictions  on 
production  and  development  which  are  pre- 
venting America's  energy  independence;  and 

Whereas  instead  of  providing  any  kind  of 
solution,  the  DOE  has  resulted  in  more  gov- 
ernment waste,  fraud,  and  incompetency; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  urge  President  Reagan  to 
honor  his  promise  to  dismantle  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ehiergy  with  all  possible  speed. 

Exempt  Youth  From  Minimum  Wage  Law 

Whereas  recent  unemployment  statistics 
show  an  alarming  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  the  youth  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  minimum  wage  rates  which  price 
these  inexperienced  workers  out  of  the 
labor  market;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  has 
increased  the  minimum  wage  to  $3.35  per 
hour  and  has  refused  even  to  consider  a  sub- 
minimum  wage  for  the  young  workers 
which  would  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
imemployment  problem:  and 

Whereas  every  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  has  been  followed  by  an  Increase  In 
the  ratio  of  teenage  unemployment  com- 
pared to  joblessness  among  adults;  and 

Whereas  keeping  youth  employed  at  pro- 
ductive, rewarding  labor  would  reduce  teen- 
age delinquency,  idleness,  drug  use  and  the 
tendency  to  drift  into  criminal  activities; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  go  on  record  as  advocating  leg- 
islation at  the  federal  level  to  exempt 
anyone  under  nineteen  years  of  age  from 
the  requirements  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 
Restore  Crime  Fighting  and  Intelligence- 
Gathering  Agencies 

Whereas  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA),  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  and  the  Secret  Services  are  being  ridi- 
culed and  maligned  by  some  elements  of  the 
media,  which  are  influenced  by  the  disinfor- 
mation disseminated  by  the  enemies  of  our 
country;  and 

Whereas  a  legal  and  legislative  climate 
has  been  created  in  the  United  States, 
which  hampers  the  performance  of  crime 
fighting  and  counter  Intelligence  agencies: 
and 

Whereas  the  Privacy  and  Amended  Free- 
dom of  Informations  Acts  have  opened  hith- 
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erto  closed  files  of  all  government  agencies 
to  anyone,  friend  or  foe,  and  are  prohibiting 
the  keeping  of  records  on  revolutionary  and 
subversive  groups;  thus,  vital  sources  of  in- 
formation have  understandably  dried  up; 
and 

Whereas  counterintelligence  units  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard,  as 
well  as  those  of  State  and  local  police  de- 
partments, have  been  decimated  along  with 
the  destruction  of  virtually  all  of  their  files 
relative  to  potential  terrorism  and  espio- 
nage; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  "The  best  hope  that  the  free 
world  will  remain  free  lies  in  an  efficient, 
constitutional,  freedom-loving— but  ade- 
quately secret— CIA  and  FBI"',  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  recommend  that  Congress  re- 
store the  effectiveness  of  these  agencies  by 
exempting  them  from  hampering  guidelines 
and  legislation,  including  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Abolish  All  Estate  and  Gift  Taxes 

Whereas  the  estate  and  gift  tax  became  a 
part  of  the  tax  law  In  1916  with  the  appar- 
ent goal  of  redistributing  the  wealth,  and  is 
essentially  a  tax  on  capital,  directly  pulling 
five  to  seven  billion  dollars  per  year  out  of 
the  nation's  accumulated  capital  stock,  the 
reinvestment  of  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  productivity  of  United  States  in- 
dustry and  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
this  country:  and 

Whereas  the  very  wealthy  are  able  virtu- 
ally to  avoid  the  tax  through  trusts  and 
other  means;  and 

Whereas  the  burden  on  the  middle  class 
in  disproportionate  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1976,  of  200,747  estate  tax  returns, 
71  percent  represented  estates  of  less  than 
$200,000.  the  bulk  of  which  were  real  estate 
and  farms;  and 

Whereas  the  inflated  value  of  real  estate 
often  represents  the  only  wealth  of  survi- 
vors whose  property  must  then  be  sold  to 
pay  taxes,  and 

Whereas  the  tax  Is  equally  hard  on  the 
heirs  of  small  business  owners  who  must 
often  sell  for  taxes;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  support  legislation  to  abolish 
all  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Limit  EPA  Bureaucracy 

Whereas  to  the  activists  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  any  relax- 
ation of  the  unbridled  rush  to  100  percent 
purity  of  water  and  air  is  heresy  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  committed  to 
eliminating  as  much  regulation  as  possible 
while  still  moving  toward  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  steel,  automobile,  coal  and 
textile  industries,  for  example,  are  facing 
tremendous  competition  from  abroad  from 
nations  which  have  virtually  new  industrial 
plants  competing  with  United  States  plants 
many  of  which  are  relics  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury: and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
EPA's  standards  would  often  raise  the  cost 
of  production  to  the  point  where  United 
States  industry  cannot  compete  with  for- 


»M.R.L"  Fool.  Professor  of  Modem  History.  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  in  The  Economist.  March  15. 
1980.  quoted  in  an  article.  "Cao  Counter-intelli- 
gence Come  In  Prom  the  Cold?".  Winter.  1981 
Policy  Review,  by  Arnold  Beichnuui. 
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eign  products  or  to  the  level  that  the  prod- 
ucts are  unmarketable:  now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  support  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration s  policy  that  industry  should  not 
be  burdened  by  unrealistic  EPA  regulations. 

Ofpose  Sociai.  SecimiTY  System  Chamges 
Which  Woold  Harm  the  Homemaker 

Whereas  as  long  as  we  have  an  Institution 
as  actuarily  unsound  as  the  Social  Security 
System,  it  should  at  least  not  contribute  to 
the  destruction  of  the  family:  and 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  System  was 
purportedly  designed  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing not  Just  individuals  but  the  family  from 
financial  hardship  by  providing  that  the 
husband's  contributions  from  wages  would 
protect  his  dependent  children  until  their 
maturity  and  his  wife  after  age  62:  and 

Whereas  forcing  the  husband  or  the  wife 
to  pay  an  extra  tax  for  the  wife's  benefits  in 
her  own  right  (which  she  does  not  now  pay) 
would  cause  financial  hardship  for  most 
families,  often  driving  the  wife  and  mother 
into  the  work  force:  and 

Whereas  the  family  unit  Is  the  mainstay 
of  our  country,  and  studies  increasingly 
show  the  greater  benefits  of  caring  for  chil- 
dren In  the  home  as  opposed  to  public  child 
care  programs:  t>e  it  therefore 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  encourage  the  support  of  the 
traditional  family  system  by  opposing 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  law  which 
would  remove  the  present  protection  of  the 
wife  by  the  husband's  Soclal  Security  con- 
tribution, and  Insist  that  any  inequities  in 
benefits  for  women  who  worit  should  be  re- 
solved by  other  means  than  Increasing  the 
financial  burden  on  the  family  unit. 

Expose  the  Ihstitute  for  Poucy  Studies 

Whereas  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
the  apparent  goal  of  which  is  the  implemen- 
tation of  worldwide  socialism,  operates  as 
the  center  of  a  network  of  organizations 
such  as  The  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the 
Transnational  Institute,  the  Pacific  News 
Service  and  the  National  Committee  for 
State  and  Local  Policies  which  aim  to  dis- 
mantle our  national  economic  Euid  political 
institutions.  Impair  our  military  and  Intelli- 
gence services  and  Influence  our  govern- 
ment to  abandon  existing  alliances  and  en- 
courage revolutionary  change,  often  by  ter- 
rorist activities  In  the  underdeveloped 
world:  and 

Whereas  the  Influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion gains  momentum  as  Its  operatives  move 
Into  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
United  SUtes  State  Department,  the  Con- 
gress and  our  educational  Institutions  and 
Increasingly  molds  public  opinion  through 
the  printed  and  electronic  media  (an  exam- 
ple is  the  Report  entitled  "The  Southern 
Connection, "  a  report  prepared  by  the  Insti- 
tute's Transnational  Institute  program, 
which  recommended,  among  other  ruinous 
courses,  the  United  States  abandonment  of 
the  Panama  Canal ):  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  this  organization  is 
financed  by  tax-exempt  foundations;  be  it, 
therefore 

Resolved  That  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  expose  the  propaganda  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  for  what  it  is 
and  request  that  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Justify  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  this  subversive  organiza- 
tion and  its  interlocking  organizations.* 
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HOW  THE  U.N.  FUNDS  THE  PLO 


April  22,  1982 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  man- 
dates that  "All  members  shall  settle 
their  international  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  in  such  a  manner  that  inter- 
nationaJ  peace  and  security  and  justice 
are  not  endangered." 

Despite  this,  the  U.N.'s  own  records 
show  that  since  1975,  at  least  $116  mil- 
lion has  been  budgeted  or  spen(  to 
support  what  the  U.N.  calls  national 
liberation  movements.  About  25  per- 
cent of  this  has  been  and  is  being  con- 
tributed by  the  American  taxpayer. 

More  important  than  the  actual  aid 
and  development  projects  is  the  inter- 
national legitimacy  which  U.N.  recog- 
nition confers  on  these  movements. 
One  organization  which  enjoys  such 
recognition  is  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Orgsmization  (PLO),  the  world's  most 
notorious  international  terrorist  orga- 
nization. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  entitled  "How  the  U.N. 
Aids  Marxist  Terrorist  Groups"  paints 
a  clear  picture  of  U.N.  support  of  the 
PLO— with  American  tax  dollars. 

I  include  a  portion  of  that  report  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

What  the  PLO  Gets  Prom  the  U.N. 

Before  U.N.  recognition,  the  PLO  was 
viewed  as  an  unpredictable  and  dangerous 
Intentional  terrorist  organization.  The 
world's  law  enforcement  agencies  have  not 
changed  their  minds  about  that.  But  since 
Yasslr  Arafat's  speech  at  the  U.N.  and  the 
creation  of  two  PLO-domlnated  U.N.  com- 
mittees—the Inalienable  Rights  Committee 
and  the  "Special  Unit  on  Palestinian 
Rights"— the  PLO  is  now  able  to  wave  its 
U.N.  Identification  badge  and  call  itself  a  le- 
gitimate national  llt>eration  movement.  PLO 
spokesman  Abdul  At>du  Massur,  for  exam- 
ple, broadcast  a  startling  statement  on 
Radio  Damascus  as  Justification  for  the 
murders  of  two  Innocent  Israelis  by  a  PLO 
terrorist  assault  group  on  June  15,  1975.  He 
declared: 

"We  sponsored  the  operation  because  it  is 
our  right  to  fight  for  our  rights,  and  the 
whole  world  sponsored  it  and  our  operations 
along  with  us,  because  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  has  approved  the  right  of 
the  Palestinians  to  pursue  their  struggle 
unWi  all  means  to  regain  usurped  rights."' 

The  Damascus  broadcast.  Intended  for  an 
Arab  audience,  demonstrates  how  the  PLO 
uses  Its  U.N.  credentials  to  boost  its  Image 
among  other  Arabs.  This  kind  of  public  rela- 
tions campaign  is  essential  to  the  PLO's  po- 
litical existence,  especially  since  70  percent 
of  the  Palestinians  in  the  Middle  East  live 
in  either  Jordan  or  the  West  Bank,  where 


'  Letter  from  the  National  OUtrict  Attorney's  As- 
sociation. Chicago.  Illinois  to  Oerhard  Mueller.  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  5th  U.N.  Congress  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders. 
August  27.  1975.  p.4. 


the  PLO  is  banned.  It  was  an  Arab  leader. 
King  Hussein,  who  banned  the  PLO  in 
Jordan. 

In  1975.  following  a  PLO  initiative,  the 
General  Assembly  created  "the  Committee 
on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of 
the  Palestinian  People."  Though  not  a 
member  of  the  Conunlttee,  the  PLO  was  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  closed  sessions  of 
the  Committee's  drafting  group.  Conse- 
quently, the  Committee's  recommendations 
essentially  echo  the  PLO  Convenant— re- 
jecting conciliation  or  negotiation  with 
Israel.  Thus,  the  U.N.  tacitly  endorses  ter- 
rorism by  its  recognition  of  the  PLO,  an 
avowedly  terrorist  group,  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Palestinians. 

Through  the  creation  of  the  Inalienable 
Rights  Committee,  the  U.N.  also  makes 
Itself  a  propaganda  voice  of  the  PLO,  giving 
PLO  terrorist  attacks  respectability.  The 
Committee  on  Inalienable  Rights,  with  the 
PLO  as  Its  chief  consultant,  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  General  Assembly  in  1977  to 
create  another  U.N.  organ,  the  Special  Unit 
on  Palestinian  Rights.'  Established  within 
the  U.N.  Secretariat,  this  unit  has  been 
useful  to  the  PLO  in  several  ways.  Its  man- 
date instructs  it  to  turn  out  publications 
and  direct  a  public  relations  campaign  for 
the  Palestinian  cause,  including  an  annual 
"International  Solidarity  Day  with  the  Pal- 
estinian People. "  All  these  activities  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inalienable 
Rights  Committee,  which,  in  turn,  is  heavily 
Influenced  by  the  PLO.* 

The  pamphlets  of  the  Special  Unit  Implic- 
itly support  the  PLO  as  the  only  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestinians.  One  such 
booklet,  sold  in  the  U.N.  bookstore  and  dis- 
tributed to  U.N.  centers  worldwide.  Is  enti- 
tled "The  International  Status  of  the  Pales- 
tinian People."  It  lauds  Yasslr  Arafat  as  a 
freedom  fighter.  It  Justifies  Arafat's  and  the 
PLO's  use  of  terrorism  by  noting  how  suc- 
cessful the  "Palestinian  commandos"  have 
been  through  terrorism  in  bringing  the  Pal- 
estinian question  to  the  world's  attention. 

Last  year's  annual  U.N.  Palestinian  Soli- 
darity Day  saw  the  PLO  set  up  an  unap- 
proved exhibition  in  a  U.N.  corridor  feature 
a  PLO  flag  and  a  map  of  "Palestine"  that 
did  not  Include  Israel.  Despite  protests  from 
Israel,  the  PLO  propaganda  display  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  after  the  PLO  representa- 
tive, Zehdl  Lablb  Terzl,  told  U.N.  security 
guards  he  would  "'use  force  if  necessary"'  to 
keep  the  flag  and  the  map  in  place." 

Pull  olxserver  status  for  the  PLO  has  been 
voted  by  several  U.N.  agencies,  including: 
UNESCO,  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation (ILO).  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO)  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (ICAO).  When  ICAO 
awarded  this  privilege  to  the  PLO  In  Octo- 
ber 1977.  It  allowed  the  PLO  to  send  observ- 
ers to  all  meetings  where  the  U.N.  discusses 
air  security.  The  rationale  for  this:  the  PLO 
has  had  considerable  experience  with  air 
piracy  (as  skyjackers,  of  course)  and  the 
PLO's  advice  could  prove  valuable  to  these 
meetings.* 
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A  few  years  earlier,  the  PLO  was  invited 
to  attend  the  "Fifth  United  Nations  Con- 
gress on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Treatment  of  Offenders, "  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  September  1,  1975.  This  drew  a 
vigorous  protest  from  the  U.S.  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association,  which  called  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Invitation  to  the  ter- 
rorist group.  In  its  letter,  the  NDAA  quoted 
from  the  "PLO  Spokesman,"  the  official 
newspaper,  which  boasted  only  months 
after  the  Munich  massacre,  in  its  September 
1972  issue:  "We  have  to  kill  the  most 
famous.  Since  statesmen  are  difficult  to  kill 
as  they  are  well  protected,  we  have  to  kill 
artists  and  athletes." 

Gerhard  O.  W.  Mueller,  an  American  who 
is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  U.N.  crime 
prevention  congress,  refused  to  withdraw 
the  Invitation,  citing  the  PLO's  official  ob- 
server status.  Mueller  futher  noted  that: 
"those  acts  of  violence  which  are  caused  by 
political  and  ideological  frustration  cannot 
be  expected  to  cease  until  the  world  commu- 
nity succeeds  In  dealing  with  the  underlying 
causes."  In  the  case  of  PLO  terrorism,  the 
underl}ring  cause,  according  to  the  PLO's 
own  Covenant,  is  the  existence  of  Israel. 

On  July  27.  1977,  the  PLO  was  admitted 
to  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Soclal  Council's 
(ECOSOC)  Commission  for  Western  Asia. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  full  member- 
ship status  was  ever  given  to  a  non-country. 
The  PLO  since  has  been  allowed  to  chair 
the  Commission.* 


GEORGIA  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OPPOSES  MOST 
FAVORED  NATION  STATUS 
FOR  ROMANIA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  risen  on  numerous  occasions  in 
this  body  to  speak  out  against  reli- 
gious persecution  in  Romania.  Year 
after  year,  some  of  us  have  testified 
against  renewal  of  Romania's  Most-Fa- 
vored-Nation status.  The  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  views  this  as 
an  important  matter  and  passed  Reso- 
lution No.  978  on  March  26.  1982.  call- 
ing on  the  United  States  not  to  renew 
MFN  status.  I  agree  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  cases 
of  religious  persecution  mentioned  in 
this  resolution.  If  we  are  so  concerned 
about  human  rights,  a  good  place  to 
start  would  be  to  strip  Romania  of  her 
MFN  status.  The  resolution  follows: 
A  Resolittion 

Urging  the  United  States  not  to  renew  the 
Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 

Whereas,  five  leading  Romanian  Baptist 
pastors  of  Bucharest,  Joseph  Sarac,  VasUe 
Talos,  Vaslle  Brlnzel.  Pascu  Geabau.  and 
Bunl  Cocar,  have  been  falsely  accused  by 
the  Romanian  authorities  of  embezzling 
»57,285.00.  These  funds  were  spent  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Romanian  Ministry  of 
Cults,  but  with  the  full  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  the  various  congregations  in- 
volved: and 
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Whereas,  Klaus  Wagner  of  Sighisoara, 
Romania,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Brethren 
Church  and  Maria  and  Fibia  Delapeta  of 
Carpinis,  Romania,  who  are  members  of  the 
Army  of  the  Lord/Romanian  Orthodox 
Church,  were  arrested  on  October  1,  1981, 
and  tried  in  the  Romanian  courts.  They 
were  sentenced  to  six  years,  five  years,  and 
five  years  Imprisonment,  resi)ectively,  as 
well  as  levied  unsF)ecified  monetary  fines; 
and 

Whereas,  Sllvlu  Cloata  and  Costel 
Georgescu  of  Ploesti.  Romania,  were  arrest- 
ed on  Novemt)er  II,  1981.  and  Nicu  Rotaru 
of  Bacau,  Romania,  was  arrested  on  Decem- 
ber II,  1981,  for  distributing  Bibles  In  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  and  are  now 
awaiting  trial:  and 

Whereas,  John  Teodosiu  of  CluJ,  Roma- 
nia, was  arrested  and  charged  on  December 
16,  1981,  for  espionage  due  to  his  Informa- 
tion-gathering activities  for  western  human 
rights  orgEinlzatlons  relating  to  the  arrests 
and  persecution  of  religious  believers  in  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  These  infor- 
mation-gathering activities  were  religious, 
not  political.  In  nature  and  have  resulted  in 
John  Teodosiu  being  held  incommunicado 
by  the  Romanian  Secret  Police;  and 

Whereas,  relatives  of  Christian  believers 
are  being  lm(>elled  by  the  Romanian  au- 
thorities to  sign  statements  which  would 
subject  their  loved  ones,  because  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs,  to  treatment  In  ttsychlatrlc 
institutions:  and 

Whereas,  13  other  Christian  believers  in 
the  towns  of  Bucharest.  Ploesti,  Bacau,  and 
Alba  are  currently  being  subjected  to  dally 
Interrogations  by  the  Romanian  Secret 
Police  because  of  their  Involvement  in  dis- 
tributing Bibles:  and 

Whereas,  numerous  reports  are  reaching 
the  United  States  which  indicate  that  those 
Individuals  arrested  are  being  held  and  tor- 
tured with  electric  shock  treatments  and 
severe  beatings:  and 

Whereas,  In  August  of  1975,  the  Roma- 
nian government  signed  the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  pledging  to  "'recognize  and 
respect  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  pro- 
fess and  practice,  alone  or  In  community 
with  others,  religion  or  belief  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science"; and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Section  402 
( Jackson- Vanlk  Amendment)  of  the  1974 
Trade  Act,  Romania's  emigration  and 
human  rights  record  is  to  be  studied  annual- 
ly by  the  administration,  as  well  as  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  determine  whether 
that  country  Is  eligible  to  receive  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  trading  status  for  an  addition- 
al year. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  this  bocly: 

(1)  Urges  F>resident  Reagan  not  to  renew 
the  Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status 
which  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
now  enjoys  with  the  United  States. 

(2)  Encourages  the  members  of  the  Geor- 
gia Congressional  Delegation  to  testify 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Trade 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  against  the  renewal  of  Roma- 
nia's Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status  In 
protest  of  the  repression  of  Christian  believ- 
ers by  the  Romanian  government. 

(3)  Urges  the  United  States  Helsinki  Com- 
mission to  block  the  selection  of  Bucharest, 
Romania,  as  the  next  location  for  the 
review  of  the  Final  Acts  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  by  the  Commission  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  authorized 
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and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  President  Reagan, 
the  members  of  the  Georgia  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Commission  for  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  the  Embassy  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania,  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Voice  of 
America. 

In  the  House:  Read  and  Adopted  March 
26.  1982. 

Glenn  W.  Ellard,  Clerlcm 


LEGISLATIVE  FIAT  VERSUS 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  our  time  this  session  will  be 
quite  properly  taken  by  trying  to 
enact  a  unified  budget,  however.  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  an 
equally  important— though  perhaps 
less  dramatic— issue  which  challenges 
the  very  basis  of  our  Government.  I 
am  referring  to  the  spate  of  bills 
which  seek  to  overturn  by  legislative 
fiat  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  such  controversial  issues  as 
abortion,  busing  to  achieve  school  de- 
segregation, and  school  prayer. 

One's  personal  views  on  these  topics 
are  irrelevant  here;  for  instance.  I  per- 
sonally did  not  approve  busing  to 
achieve  school  desegregation.  However 
strongly  one's  views  may  be  on  a  par- 
ticular issue,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  one  thing  to  which  he  or  she 
should  be  even  more  dedicated:  The 
process  developed  by  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers which  insures  that  the  people's 
voice  will  be  heard  through  their  legis- 
lature, but  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  the  right  to  declare  the  legisla- 
ture's actions  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  wisdom  of  our  system  does 
not  stop  there,  for  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers included  a  provision  allowing  the 
people's  voice,  again  acting  through 
their  legislature,  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution, They  made  it  very  difficult  to 
do  this,  because  they  recognized  that 
it  was  necessary  to  protect  minority 
and  unpopular  views  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority.  I.  for  one.  am  very 
glad  they  did  this.  Where  would  we  be 
today  if  Congress  had  removed  the  Su- 
preme Court's  jurisdiction  to  hear  any 
cases  involving  State  laws  enforcing 
racist  attitudes  after  the  Civil  War? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  like  abor- 
tion, if  we  do  not  like  school  busing,  or 
the  prohibition  of  prayer  in  public 
schools,  let  us  amend  the  Constitution, 
but  let  us  not  begin  to  destroy  our 
system  of  government.  I  offer  for  my 
colleagues'  consideration  two  items 
which  address  this  basic  issue,  the  first 
an  editorial  from  the  April  12  edition 
of    the    Washington    Post,    and    the 
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second  a  resolution  adopted  January 
30  of  this  year  by  the  Conference  of 
State  Chief  Justices. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  April  12,  1982] 
Undermining  Federal  Courts 

What  development  on  the  Hill  has  consti- 
tutional scholars  profoundly  worried  and 
legal  bigwigs  warning  about  the  prospect  of 
a  crisis  in  the  government?  It  is  the  Intro- 
duction of  legislation  in  Congress  to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  to 
decide  constitutional  questions.  Sen.  Max 
Baucus  of  Montana  has  referred  to  this 
Issue  as  "the  single  most  important  Item  on 
our  nation's  non-economic  agenda  in  the 
1980s."  and  he  Is  not  alone  in  this  view. 

More  than  30  bills  have  now  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  that  would 
take  from  the  federal  courts  the  power  to 
decide  certain  cases.  Most  of  the  bills  are  re- 
sponding to  controversial  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  subjects  such  as  prayer  In  the 
schools,  busing,  and  abortion.  These  rulings, 
because  they  are  grounded  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  cannot  be  overturned  by  statute. 
A  constitutional  amendment  would  be  re- 
quired in  each  instance,  but  amending  the 
Constitution  takes  time  and  great  political 
strength.  Amendments  must  be  proposed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  Congress 
and  then  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states.  Because  each  of 
the  single-issue  constituencies  opposing  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  mobilize  enough  support  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  their  leaders  in  Congress 
have  proposed  another  tactic  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result.  They  would  pass 
a  law— by  simple  majority  vote— removing  a 
certain  class  of  cases  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts,  thus,  leaving  constitu- 
tional questions  in  sensitive  areas  up  to  the 
50  individual  state  courts. 

This  approach  to  constitutional  law,  like 
the  Roosevelt  court-packing  plan  of  the 
'30s,  seeks  to  control  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  by  undermining  their  very  structure. 
If  the  strategy  succeeds,  the  Judiciary  would 
no  longer  be  an  independent  and  equal 
branch  of  government,  and  no  rights  would 
endure  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

David  Brink,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  warns.  "If  we  permit 
Congress,  or  even  the  people,  to  avoid  [the 
amendment]  process  at  will  by  simple  ma- 
jorities, we  have  .  .  .  lost  our  Constitution 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  "  Four 
former  attorneys  general  and  three  former 
solicitors  general  have  advised  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  committees 
that  "Congress  is  not  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  selectively  to  restrict  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts. " 

Tipping  the  balance  of  power  so  carefully 
crafted  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  Is  a  dan- 
gerous game,  and  Congress  should  refuse  to 
play. 

conterencs  or  state  chief  justices 
Rbsolittion 
resolution  i— resolution  relating  to  pro- 
poses legislation  to  res'rrlct  the  juris- 
DICTION or  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 

Whereas,  there  are  presently  pending  in 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  approximately 
twenty  bUls  that  would  strip  the  federal 
court*.  Including  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court,  of  substantive  jurisdiction  In  certain 
areas  Involving  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings.  atMrtlon.  school  desegregation 
and  busing,  and  sex  discrimination  in  the 
armed  services:  and 
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Whereas,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices, without  regard  to  the  merits  of  consti- 
tutional issues  involved,  expresses  its  con- 
cern about  the  impact  of  these  bills  on  state 
courts  and  views  them  as  a  hazardous  exper- 
iment with  the  vulnerable  fabric  of  the  na- 
tion's Judicial  systems,  arriving  at  this  posi- 
tion for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others: 

A.  These  proposed  statutes  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  state  court  Judges  will  not  honor  their 
oath  to  obey  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, nor  their  obligations  to  give  full  force 
to  controlling  Supreme  Court  precedents: 

B.  If  those  proposed  statutes  are  enacted, 
the  current  holdings  of  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  targeted  by  this  legislation 
will  remain  the  unchangeable  law.  of  the 
land,  absent  constitutional  amendments, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  or  state  supreme  courts  to 
alter  or  overrule; 

C.  State  court  litigation  constantly  pre- 
sents new  situations  testing  the  boundaries 
of  federal  constitutional  rights.  Without  the 
unifying  function  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  review,  there  Inevitably  will  be  diver- 
gence in  state  court  decisions,  and  thus  the 
United  States  Constitution  could  mean 
something  different  in  each  of  the  fifty 
states: 

D.  Confusion  will  exist  as  to  whether  and 
how  federal  acts  will  be  enforced  In  state 
courts  and,  if  enforced,  how  states  may 
properly  act  against  federal  officers: 

E.  The  proposed  statutes  would  render  un- 
certain how  the  state  courts  could  declare  a 
federal  law  violative  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion smd  whether  Congress  would  need  to 
wait  for  a  majority  of  the  state  courts  to  so 
rule  before  conceding  an  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional: 

P.  The  added  burden  of  litigation  engen- 
dered by  the  proposed  acts  would  seriously 
add  to  the  already  heavy  caseload  in  state 
courts: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  Reaolved,  That  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  expresses  lU 
serious  concerns  relating  to  the  above  legis- 
lation, approves  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence's Subconunittee  of  the  Committee  on 
SUte-Pederal  Relations,  and  directs  its  offi- 
cers to  transmit  that  report,  together  with 
this  resolution,  to  appropriate  members  of 
Congress. 

Adopted  at  the  Midyear  Meeting  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia  on  January  30,  1982. 

REPORT  TO  THE  CONPERENCE  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICES 
ON  PENDING  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  TO  DE- 
PRIVE FEDERAL  COURTS  OF  JURISDICTION  IN 
CERTAIN  CONTROVERSIAL  AREAS  INVOLVING 
QUESTIONS  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

Pending  in  the  United  SUtes  Congress  are 
approximately  twenty  bills  that  would  strip 
the  federal  courts.  Including  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  substantive  Jurisdiction  in  certain 
areas  involving  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings,  abortion,  school  desegregation 
and  busing,  and  sex  discrimination  In  the 
armed  services.'  Several  of  these  proposals 
would  prohibit  Supreme  Court  review  of 
sUte  court  decisions  within  the  defined 
areas.'  as  well  as  withdraw  all  Jurisdiction 
from  the  federal  district  courts. 

Provisions  of  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion that  are  implicated  directly  in  these 
proposed  measures  are  found  in  article  III: 

SECTION  1 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  SUtes, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  In 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  esUblish. 

SECTION  3 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  SUte  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  t>efore  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic 
tlon  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

Those  supporting  these  bills  reason  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Jurisdiction  is  authorized 
by  the  article  III.  section  2,  "exception"  pro- 
vision, a  congressional  power  that  they 
assert  has  been  recognized  In  several  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  commencing  with  Ex 
parte  McCardU.  74  U.S.  (7  Wall.)  506,  513-14 
( 1868).'  Supporters  point  out  that  until  1889 
no  criminal  cases  were  appealable  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  because  Congress  had  not  au 
thorized  the  right.*  They  further  rely  on 
prior  partial  Jurisdictional  restraints  im- 
posed on  Federal  courts  in  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Act  of  1932  *  and  the  Tax  Injunc- 
tion Act." 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation 
assert  the  exception  cannot  swallow  up  the 
rule: '  That  the  article  III,  section  1,  delega- 
tion of  "the  Judicial  Power"  to  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  be  diminished,  for  example,  to 
a  limited  right  In  the  court  to  pass  only  on 
patent  claims.*  They  rely  on  the  language 
of  several  Supreme  Court  decisions  sUrting 
with  United  StaUs  v.  Klein.  80  U.S.  (13 
Wall.)  128  (1872).  These  opponenU  argue 
the  exceptions  "must  not  be  such  as  will  de 
stroy  the  essential  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Constitutional  Plan,"  •  that  de- 
priving the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  to 
review  the  constitutionality  of  state  enact- 
ments would  nullify  the  supremacy  clause, ■° 
and  that  the  "exceptions  clause"  cannot  be 
used  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights.  ■■ 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  subcommittee 
nor  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  explore 
the  constitutionality  of  these  congressional 
efforts  to  nullify  or  contain  the  effect  of  Su- 
preme Court  constitutional  InterpreUtions 
involving  the  above  Issues.  The  published 
efforts  of  qualified  scholars  and  commenU- 
tors  have  Illuminated  the  opposing  views." 
Further,  several  sUte  constitutions  contain 
language  analogous  to  that  In  article  III  of 
the  United  SUtes  Constitution,  quoted 
above,  and  members  of  this  Conference  may 
be  confronted  with  Issues  involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  similar  legislative  measures 
in  their  own  courts."  Nonetheless,  this  sub- 
committee would  reject  lU  assignment  If  it 
failed  to  express  Its  concerns  relating  to 
these  bills,  and  mark  the  potential  fall-out 
that  might  accompany  their  enactment. 

First,  these  proposed  sUtutes  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  sUte  court  Judges  will  not  honor  their 
oaths  to  obey  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion," nor  their  obligation  to  follow  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  interpreting  and  ap- 
plying that  constitution,  thus  breaking  with 
a  200  year  practice  and  tradition.  So  viewed, 
these  efforts  to  transfer  jurisdiction  to  the 
sUte  courts  for  these  purposes  neither  en- 
hance the  Image  of  those  institutions  nor 
demonstrate  confidence  that  sUt»  court 
Judges  will  do  their  duty."  Changes  In  sub- 
stantive constitutional  law  amounting  to 
amendmenU  should  not  be  attempted  by  ex- 
cluding federal  Jurisdiction  in  the  hope  that 
sUte  courts  will  give  less  than  full  force  to 
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controlling  Supreme  Court  precedents.  The 
procedure  that  should  be  used  for  such 
amendments  is  provided  in  the  constitution 

itself. 

Second,  when  sUte  court  judges  honor 
their  oaths,  the  holdings  of  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  targeted  by  this  legislation 
will  be  cast  in  stone,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  alter  or  overrule. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  sUte 
court  litigation  constantly  presents  new  sit- 
uations testing  the  boundaries  of  federal 
constitutional  righU  and  requiring  judg- 
ment calls  on  applicability  of  federal  consti- 
tutional principles.  Without  the  unifying 
function  of  Supreme  Court  review,  the 
United  SUtes  Constitution  could  well  mean 
something  different  in  each  of  the  fifty 
sUtes.  Aside  from  the  obvious  effect  of  this 
anomaly  on  the  nation's  citizens,  the  result- 
ing inconsistencies  in  legal  precedent  and 
the  more  frequent  jurisdictional  disputes 
would  further  overload  sUte  courts. 

We  believe  these  considerations,  without 
regard  to  constitutional  issues,  should  red- 
flag  the  above  legislation  in  Congress.  We 
question  the  wisdom  of  these  bills  and  view 
them  as  a  hazardous  experiment  on  the  vul- 
nerable fabric  of  the  nation's  judicial  sys- 
tems. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Chief  Judge  Robert  C.  Murphy,  Chief 
Justice  Clement  Clay  Torbert,  Jr.,  Jus- 
tice Robert  F.  Utter,  Chief  Justice 
Robert  N.  Wilentz,  Chief  Justice  W. 
Ward  Reynoldson.  CTiatrman. 
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officer  of  Bella  International  Corp.  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  who  recently  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's National  Advisory  Council 
has  brought  to  my  attention  sm  article 
published  on  March  1.  1982.  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  entitled 
"Communism:  The  Great  Economic 
Failure." 

This  article  makes  an  extensive 
study  of  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
satellite  states  demonstrating  the 
monumental  disasters  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Soviet  system.  The  same  makes 
a  comparison  between  the  Western 
European  countries  and  the  Eastern 
European  countries  and  shows  how 
the  economic  development  of  Western 
Europe  outproduces  Eastern  Europe 
almost  2  to  1. 

Since  this  article  rejects  arguments 
made  by  Communist  propagandists 
about  that  economic  system.  I  would 
like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  the  same  In- 
serted in  the  Record. 
Communism  the  Great  Economic  Failure 

For  the  1.5  billion  Inliabitants  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  the  Marxist  promise  of  a 
workers  paradise  has  turned  into  a  night- 
nmre  of  permanent  scarcity,  economic  stag- 
nation and  discontent. 

Poland's  economic  disaster.  which 
spawned  a  now  aborted  revolt  by  disillu- 
sioned workers,  is  the  most  dramatic  symp- 
tom of  a  wider  crisis  gripping  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  dozen  other  nations  that  copied 
its  economic  system. 

In  Russia  itself,  65-years  after  the  revolu- 
tion, the  masses  of  people  still  must  queue 
for  hours,  not  just  for  luxuries  but  even  for 
meat.  Grim  as  they  are,  living  standards  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  much  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  expected  to  deteriorate.  Economic 
growth  rates,  impressive  In  the  '50s  and  '608, 
are  sliding  to  near  zero  levels.  Officially  reg- 
ulated prices  are  skyrocketing— up  by  as 
much  as  400  percent  for  foodstuffs  in 
Poland. 

Intensifying  the  pressure  on  supplies  and 
costs  in  Russia  is  the  fact  that  a  worker  pro- 
duces only  half  the  goods  and  services 
turned  out  by  his  American  counterpart. 
The  economic  squeeze  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  loss  of  easy  access  to  West- 
em  loans  that  have  been  used  to  Import 
technology  and  Industrial  equipment.  Banks 
In  the  West  have  provided  an  80-blllion- 
dollar  crutch  for  limping  Soviet-bloc  econo- 
mies—surpassing the  Marshall  Plan  aid  that 
helped  to  rebuild  Western  Europe  after 
World  War  II. 

Not  just  money  and  technology  have  been 
imported  from  the  West  on  a  lavish  scale. 
Features  of  the  free-market  system  Increas- 
ingly have  been  copied  by  a  number  of  East- 
em  European  countries  as  well  as  by  China 
in  an  effort  to  escape  from  the  crippling  vise 
of  Soviet-style  "command  economies."  The 
Soviet-bloc  states  that  are  doing  best  have 
reformed  the  most. 

Economists  stress  that  the  crisis  in  the 
Communist  world  differs  fundamentally 
from  the  recession  plaguing  the  West  today. 
The  slump  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  is  seen  as 
cyclical,  with  the  prospect  of  recovery  over 
the  next  year.  By  contrast,  the  economic 
crisis  In  the  Soviet  bloc  stems  from  structur- 
al problems  within  the  system  Itself  and  is 
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expected  to  persist— perhaps  even  worsen— 
unless  basic  reforms  are  introduced. 

The  Soviet  system,  as  it  operates  now.  has 
what  many  economists  see  sls  formidable 
built-in  obstacles  to  progress.  A  central 
planning  group— Gosplan— sets  wages, 
prices  and  production  goals  and  allocates  re- 
sources more  on  a  political  than  economic 
basis.  The  first  objective  for  an  industrial 
manager  is  to  persuade  the  planners  to  set 
low  targets  that  can  be  easily  achieved  and 
win  rewards  rather  than  press  for  higher 
output. 

Also;  With  prices  set  arbitrarily,  planners 
cannot  tell  whether  their  decisions  wUl 
produce  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand. 
Shortages  crop  up  suddenly,  and  the  system 
is  too  rigid  to  adjust.  Finally:  Workers  and 
managers  have  no  incentive  to  work  hard 
since  laborers  rarely  get  fired  and  there  are 
few  material  rewards  for  greater  efficiency. 

To  examine  the  fate  of  the  Marxist  eco- 
nomic experiment  and  the  prospects  for  re- 
vitalizing the  system,  staff  members  of  D.S. 
News  &  World  Report  talked  to  experts  in 
this  country  and  abroad  and  conducted  on- 
the-spot  inquiries  in  major  Communist 
countries.  This  is  what  they  found; 

TRX  SOVIET  ECONOMY— SHACKLZD  BT  INERTIA 

Despite  its  standing  as  one  of  the  world's 
two  superpowers,  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
its  populace  with  one  of  the  lowest  living 
standards  among  industrial  nations.  Al- 
though the  U.S.S.R.  has  a  vast  store  of  nat- 
ural resources,  economic  growth  has  slowed 
dramatically  from  the  sharp  upward  trends 
of  the  'SOs  and  '60s.  The  increase  In  the  na- 
tional product,  according  to  one  authorita- 
tive study,  is  now  crawling  along  at  1.2  per- 
cent a  year. 

Nicholas  Daniloff,  the  magazine's  corre- 
spondent in  Moscow,  reports;  "The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  economy  is  an  economy  of  scarci- 
ty is  underlined  by  long  lines  at  stores,  black 
marketeering,  bribe  giving  and  bribe 
taking— and  the  government's  new  harsh 
campaign  to  stamp  out  speculation  and  cor- 
ruption." 

Especially  grim  is  the  situation  in  Soviet 
agriculture.  For  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
Russia  has  suffered  a  major  crop  failure.  As 
a  result,  says  Marshall  Goldman,  associate 
director  of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at 
Harvard,  "the  Soviet  Union  finds  itself  with 
a  disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude  on 
its  hands." 

Adverse  weather  is  a  factor,  but  basically 
the  disaster  stems  from  the  monumental  in- 
efficency  of  the  Soviet  system  of  collectiv- 
ized agriculture.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the 
Soviet  workers  are  in  agriculture,  and  they 
still  can't  feed  the  nation.  By  contrast,  only 
3  percent  of  the  American  labor  force  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  produces  vast  surplus- 
es. Each  U.S.  farm  worker  feeds  60  Ameri- 
cans; each  U.S.S.R.  farmer  feeds  only  eight 
Russians. 

Ironically,  the  only  bright  spot  in  this 
bleak  picture  of  Soviet  agriculture  is  the 
island  of  free  enterprise  in  the  otherwise 
collectivized  society:  The  tiny  private  plots 
that  workers  on  collective  and  state  farms 
are  allowed  to  cultivate — occupying  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  farmland  but  produc- 
ing one  third  of  the  total  meat-and-vegeta- 
ble  output. 

The  recurrent  agriculture  disasters  multi- 
ply Russia's  industrial  troubles.  To  pay  for 
imports  of  grain  to  feed  its  people,  the 
Kremlin  was  compelled  to  sell  224  tons  of 
gold  abroad  in  1981.  This  Impedes  the  drive 
to  modernize  Soviet  factories  by  limiting 
funds  available  to  buy  Western  technology. 
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U.S.  va.  U.S.S.R.  A  comparison  of  the  world's 
two  largest  economies 

Total  output; 

U.S.  (trillions) :.       $2.9 

U.S.S.R.  (trillions) $1.4 

Land  area  (square  miles): 

US.  (millions) 3.8 

U.S.S.R.  (millions) 8.6 

Population; 

U.S.  (millions) 230 

U.S.S.R.  (miUions) 268 

Urbanization  (percentage  living  in 
urban  areas): 

U.S.  (percent) 73 

U.S.S.R.  (percent) 65 

Energy  use  per  person  (equivalent  of 
metric  tons  of  coal): 

US ™. 12.4 

U.S.8.R 6.1 

Computers  (value  of  general  purpose 
computer  mainframes,  end  of 
1980): 

U.S.  ( billions) $58.2 

U.S.S.R.  (billions  est) $9.2 

Oil  (barrels  produced  (>er  day): 

U.S.  (millions) 8.57 

U.S.S.R.  (millions) 12.18 

Steel  (production  in  metric  tons): 

U.S.  (millions) 100.8 

U.S.S.R.  (millions) 148.0 

Auto  (production); 

U.S.  (mllUoii) 6.4 

U.S.S.R.  (million) 1.3 

Farmworkers  (as  percentage  of  total 
work  force): 

U.S.  (percent) 3 

U.S.S.R.  (percent) 24 

Meat  produced  per  person: 

U.S.  (pounds) 256 

U.S.S.R.  (pounds) 126 

Grain  produced  per  person: 

U.^.  (pounds) 2.552 

U.S.S.R.  (pounds) 1,571 

Note:  Figures  are  for  latest  year  available  from 
both  countries— usually  1980. 
Source:  VS.  Oovemment  and  Industry  sources: 
However  much  they  value  technology  de- 
veloped in  the  West,  the  Russians  resolutely 
reject  any  notion  of  importing  any  of  the 
features  of  the  free-enterprise  system  that 
spawns  the  advanced  technology.  Kremlin 
leaders  even  spurn  suggestions  that  the 
small  slice  of  private  enterprise  jjermitted  to 
farmers  be  extended  to  repair  services,  res- 
taurants and  small  shops.  The  central  man- 
agement of  virtually  every  aspect  of  Soviet 
work  seems  firmly  entrenched  and  stands 
out  as  a  fundamental  reason  for  the  coun- 
try's economic  malaise.  Says  one  Western 
expert  based  in  Moscow:  "They  will  tinker, 
but  that's  all  they  will  do." 

Compounding  the  problems  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  seem  to  have  lost  whatever 
incentive  they  had  to  work  hard.  Industri- 
ousness  seems  to  have  disappeared  because 
the  Incentive  of  private  gain  has  been 
banned.  Ideological  Jawboning— exhorta- 
tions to  avoid  waste  and  work  harder— no 
longer  has  much  effect. 

Soviet  officialdom  makes  no  secret  of  its 
concern.  Radio  Moscow  recently  compared 
the  Tolyatti  plant,  built  by  Fiat  on  the 
Volga  River,  and  the  Daimler-Benz  plant  in 
West  Germany.  The  broadcast  complained 
that  Soviet  output  lags  far  behind  in  quanti- 
ty and  quality  because  of  chronic  absentee- 
ism and  extended  tea  breaks. 

Aside  from  the  inefficiencies  of  the 
system  Itself,  what  virtually  rtiles  out  the 
prospect  of  a  better  life  for  the  Russian 
people  is  the  massive  diversion  of  resources 
to  the  military.  America's  investment  in  de- 
fense, even  with  the  increases  now  pro- 
posed, is  modest  by  comparison.  Although 
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the  Soviet  economy  is  about  half  that  of  the 
U.S..  the  Russians  devote  12  to  14  percent  of 
total  output  to  the  military,  compared  with 
6  percent  in  the  United  States.  The  defense 
establishment  not  only  has  first  call  on  ma- 
terial resources  but  also  on  the  best  engi- 
neers and  Scientists. 

On  top  of  the  military  burden  is  the  cost 
of  preserving  the  Russian  empire,  which 
further  drains  scarce  resources  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Soviet  consumer.  The  U.S.  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  estimates  that 
Soviet  aid  of  all  kinds  to  other  Communist 
regimes  soared  from  about  2  billion  dollars 
in  1971  to  nearly  24  billion  in  1980. 

The  goal  of  a  world  converted  to  Commu- 
nism Is  a  pillar  of  Kremlin  d(x;trine.  But  for- 
eign aid.  particularly  goods  shipped  to  East- 
em  Europe.  Is  a  source  of  bitterness  to  the 
Russian  worker.  He  grumbles  that  the  Ext- 
ern Europeans  already  are  better  off  than 
he  Is— and  he  is  right. 

EASTERN  ETTROPE— ON  A  RISKY  ROAD  TO  RZTORM 

Nowhere  is  the  search  to  break  out  of  the 
Communist  economic  straitjacket  more  evi- 
dent and  risky  than  in  Eastern  Europe, 
where  109  million  people  in  six  countries 
have  struggled  under  a  Kremlin  economic 
system  imposed  by  Soviet  might  after  World 
War  II.  The  satellite  states  have  little  room 
to  maneuver. 

The  tragedy  of  Poland  today  is  cited  as  an 
object  lesson  of  the  penalty  for  going 
beyond  the  strict  limits  imposed  by  Moscow. 
Still.  Czechoslovak  economist  Jaroslav  VeJ- 
voda  admits  publicly:  "It  is  becoming  clear 
that  for  a  full  30  years  we  have  been  unable 
to  solve  problems  associated  with  produc- 
tion under  socialism,  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice." 

Today,  most  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe  face  economic  stagna- 
tion, with  growing  shortages  of  basic  materi- 
als, a  hard-currency  debt  of  60  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  West  and  dim  prospects  for  the 
future.  But  even  the  countries  with  the  best 
performance  recorcls.  such  as  Hungary  and 
East  Germany,  are  now  in  serious  trouble. 
Over  all  the  average  yearly  growth  rate  of 
Communist  economies  in  Eastern  Europe 
has  plunged  from  5.7  percent  in  1976  to  1.2 
percent  in  1980.  according  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  And  an  even  worse 
slump  is  predicted  in  the  period  ahead. 

A  Communist  Party  newspaper  in  Czecho- 
slovakia recently  admitted:  "It  is  no  use  cov- 
ering It  up.  The  economic  situation  today  is 
much  worse  than  five  or  10  years  ago.  We 
have  to  make  rapid  adjustments  or  the 
whole  system  will  be  seriously  threatened." 

Government-ordered  price  increases  make 
inflation  in  the  U.S.  look  like  sUbility.  Ro- 
mania on  February  15  ordered  price  hikes 
on  basic  food  products  and  cigarettes  by  an 
average  of  35  percent.  Meat  prices  went  up 
64  percent.  CTzechoslovakia  Just  raised  meat 
prices  137  percent.  Poland  on  February  1 
Jumped  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  between  200 
and  400  percent. 

Why  the  sharp  economic  deterioration 
throughout  Eastern  Europe?  The  Polish 
crisis  is  one  factor— but  by  no  means  the 
most  important  one.  Shortages  of  food,  coal, 
sulfur  and  industrial  goods  have  been  aggra- 
vated through  much  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
which  depended  on  Poland  as  a  major  sup- 
plier. But  the  crisis  also  has  made  Western 
banks  much  more  cautious  about  financing 
East- West  trade.  Many  analysts  think  that  a 
cutoff  of  hard-currency  loans  would  con- 
front Eastern  Europe  with  a  real  economic 
disaster. 
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Even  before  the  Polish  crisis.  It  was  be- 
coming evident  that  Eastern  Europe's  eco- 
nomic game  plan  was  falling.  Alfred  Zanker, 
the  magazine's  Ehiropean  Economic  Eklitor, 
reports  that  the  strategy  has  been  to 
borrow  from  Western  banks  to  purchase  ad- 
vanced technology  from  the  West.  New 
plants  and  equipment  were  supposed  to 
produce  goods,  such  as  typewriters,  that 
could  be  exported  to  pay  off  the  Western 
debt. 

The  hitch  is  that  exports  to  the  West 
have  not  increased  enough  to  ease  the  debt 
because  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  prod- 
ucts or  other  shortcomings. 

In  an  effort  to  ball  out  Its  Eastern  Europe- 
an empire,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
buying  the  inferior  made-for-export  goods 
from  satellite  nations  and  seUIng  them  oil  at 
cut-rate  prices.  For  example.  Poland  in  1980 
bought  Soviet  oil  at  about  46  percent  of  the 
world  dollar  price. 

But  this  year  the  Russians,  themselves 
caught  in  a  worsening  squeeze,  are  refusing 
to  increase  oil  shipments  to  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans. The  Soviets  are  committed  to  send 
oil  at  the  1980  level  for  the  next  five  years, 
which  actually  means  a  sharp  cut  from  1981 
levels  and  not  enough  for  economic  expan- 
sion. Furthermore,  the  oil  is  now  being  pro- 
vided at  near  the  world  price,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  drag  on  Eastern  European 
economies.  The  result,  say  some  economists, 
could  be  to  push  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
brink  of  an  economic  calamity.  A  new  study 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  says 
that  the  cutback  would  virtually  wipe  out 
even  the  modest  growth  predicted  this  year. 
Czechoslovakia's  annual  growth  rate  would 
drop  to  0.3  percent,  and  even  in  Hungary, 
the  most  buoyant  of  the  Eastern  European 
states,  the  rate  would  slide  to  0.7  percent,  a 
reduction  of  two-thirds  from  the  projected 
1982  rate. 

Damaging  as  the  external  setbacks  have 
been,  economists  stress  that  the  most  basic 
problem  in  Eastern  Europe  Is  a  fatal  flaw  In 
the  system— the  lack  of  incentives.  Lester 
Thurow,  er^nomlcc  professor  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  points  out 
that  because  of  shortages  there  are  few  ma- 
terial rewards  for  hard  work.  Thus,  the 
worker  has  no  Incentive  to  labor  productive- 
ly. Production  falls,  and  stores  end  up  with 
even  fewer  goods. 

M)  EUROPtS— WHICH  PRODUCES  THE  MOST? 
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TWO  EUROPES— WHICH  PRODUCES  THE  MOST?-Continue() 
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There  also  is  little  Incentive  for  managers 
to  experiment.  Charles  H.  Movit  of  Whar- 
ton E>»nometrics  notes  that  the  system 
gives  the  greatest  reward  to  managers  who 
year  after  year  overfulfil!  their  production 
quotas  by  only  1  percent.  A  new  approach 
that  might  improve  production  by  10  per- 
cent Is  not  worth  the  risk. 

In  efforts  to  shake  loose  from  this  strait- 
jacket,  several  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries 
are  adopting  Western-style  incentive  sys- 
tems. Stewart  Powell,  the  magazine's 
London-based  correspondent  who  has  trav- 
eled widely  in  Eastern  Europe,  reports  that 
East  Germany,  for  instance,  offers  bonuses, 
longer  vacations  and  a  shorter  workweek  for 
more  productive  workers.  Also,  247,000  of 
the  country's  8  million  workers  now  are  en- 
gaged In  private  enterprises  in  areas  such  as 
meat  processing,  building  maintenance  and 
retail  trade. 

Even  so,  East  Germans  seem  dissatisfied. 
A  major  reason:  Nightly  they  see  on  West 
German  television  what  they  lack  In  their 
own  stores. 

The  most  satisfied  consumers  in  Elastem 
Europe  are  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  pri- 
marily because  those  two  countries  have 
junked  as  much  of  the  Kremlin  model  as 
they  think  they  can  get  away  with.  Hungary 
already  is  so  tied  to  Western  economies,  cor- 
respondent Powell  reports,  that  were  a 
trade  embargo  clamped  on,  half  of  Hunga- 
ry's factories  would  be  forced  to  close  within 
90  days  because  of  lack  of  key  components 
for  finished  products. 

Experimentation  with  free-market  con- 
cepts in  Hungary,  East  Germany  and  Bul- 
garia is  tolerated  by  the  Kremlin,  because, 
unlike  In  Poland,  the  political  power  of  the 
Communist  Party  is  in  no  way  being  chal- 
lenged. 

CHINA— TAKING  THE  LEAP  TO  FREER  ENTERPRISE 

All  of  the  changes  in  European  Commu- 
nist countries  are  dwarfed  by  China's  rush 
to  embrace  free-market  practices.  Reports 
James  Wallace,  the  magazine's  Asia  corre- 
spondent: "Emphasis  now  is  on  productivity 
rather  than  equality,  on  pragmatism  Instead 
of  ideology.  Incentives  such  as  bonuses  and 
higher  wages  are  replacing  political  exhor- 
tation. Profits  are  not  only  permitted;  they 
are  demanded  by  government  leaders. " 

The  reforms  reflect  Peking's  acknowledg- 
ment of  failure  of  its  past  economic  policies, 
among  the  most  doctrinaire  in  the  Commu- 
nist world.  In  its  far-reaching  effort  to  over- 
haul the  economy,  the  Chinese  government 
no  longer  assigns  all  workers  to  government 
jobs  at  fixed  pay,  under  orders  to  fill  pro- 
duction quotas  set  by  central  planners.  It  Is 
encouraging  free  enterprise  by  offering  tax 
exemptions  and  low-Interest  loans  to  the 
self-employed.  Of  the  40  million  Chinese  en- 
tering the  job  market  each  year,  more  than 
2  million  will  end  up  working  for  themselves 
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or  for  privately  financed  groups,  mostly  col- 
lectives. 

The  biggest  departure  is  the  planned  reor- 
ganization of  industry.  As  in  Western  econo- 
mies, the  bottom  line— profits  or  losses— will 
become  the  major  factor.  Each  enterprise 
will  pay  to  the  state  part  of  its  profits,  an 
amount  roughly  comparable  to  corporate 
taxes  in  the  West.  The  rest  will  be  used  for 
higher  wages,  expansion  or  whatever  the 
enterprise  itself  decides. 

Furthermore.  China's  Communist  leaders 
are  offering  new  Incentives  in  an  effort  to 
attract  increased  foreign  Investment.  To  re- 
assure Westerners,  they  have  Introduced 
tax  and  other  laws  regulating  foreign  invest- 
ments. Joint  ventures  and  co-production 
agreements.  So  far,  such  Investment 
amounts  to  less  than  1  billion  dollars.  Sever- 
al Chinese  provinces  are  competing  to  at- 
tract foreign  business,  much  as  American 
states  do,  with  favorable  tax  rates,  low-cost 
land  and  labor. 

Such  radical  changes  are  not  being  made 
without  a  fight.  Correspondent  Wallace  re- 
ports: "The  most  fundamental  objection 
comes  from  Communist  I>arty  stalwarts  who 
fear  loosening  economic  controls  will  de- 
stroy firm  central  political  control  vital  to 
any  Communist  system.  So  far,  however, 
the  reformers  are  winning.  But  they  could 
be  undone  If  the  reforms  do  not  pr<xluce 
quick,  visible  results." 

Not  only  has  the  Kremlin  model  fallen 
flat  in  the  more  industrialized  countries,  but 
it  also  has  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  the  un- 
derdevelot>ed  areas.  Mozambique  and  Ethio- 
pia, in  Africa,  are  the  most  recent  to  em- 
brace the  Kremlin  economic  model  as  a  fast 
way  to  prosperity  through  industrialization. 
They  are  both  impoverished.  Vietnam  re- 
mains viable  only  with  substantial  subsidies 
from  the  Kremlin.  Cuba  needs  billions  in 
Russian  aid  to  stay  afloat. 

The  two  Koreas  provide  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  difference  the  free-enterprise 
system  can  make.  South  Korea  has  one  of 
the  new  miracle  economies  of  the  world, 
with  a  growth  rate  last  year  of  more  than  14 
percent.  Communist  North  Korea,  with  one 
fourth  the  output  of  the  South,  uses  half  its 
work  force  to  feed  its  people,  compared  with 
little  more  than  one  third  in  South  Korea. 

All  in  all,  the  Communist  economies  of 
the  world  are  at  a  crossroads.  Central  plan- 
ning and  collective  agriculture  appear  to  be 
failures.  While  still  rejected  by  Russia  as  a 
threat  to  Communist  Party  political  control, 
a  switch  to  Western-style  free  markets  and 
Individual  incentives  is  taking  place  in 
China  and  several  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. Russia's  willingness  to  join  this  trend 
and  allow  its  satellites  to  go  far  enough  with 
reforms  could  well  determine  whether  the 
decline  continues  inexorably  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  whether  the  slide  can  be  reversed.* 


UTILIZE  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Congressman 
Bedell  and  others  in  Introducing  the 
"Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 
Disposal  Act  of  1982."  This  legislation, 
if  enacted,  would  offer  one  of  the  few 
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near-term  release  valves  for  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  surplus  stocks 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  While  in  no 
way  a  panacea,  the  implementation  of 
this  proposal  would  not  only  provide  a 
significant,  direct  budgetary  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  it  would 
also  stimulate  the  domestic  alcohol 
fuels  industry,  thus  providing  a  pro- 
ductive outlet  for  surplus  grains  that 
would  create  jobs,  reduce  oil  imports, 
and  help  to  stabilize  agricultural 
income. 

This  proposed  legislation  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
award  processing  contracts  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  to  alcohol  production 
facilities  that  could  guarantee  the  de- 
livery back  to  the  CCC  of  a  specified 
amount  of  fuel-grade  alcohol  by  a 
specified  date.  The  significant  savings 
that  would  result  from  reduced  Gov- 
ernment storage,  handling,  and  inter- 
est costs  that  would  otherwise  have  ac- 
crued to  the  surplus  grain  (see  attach- 
ment) would  enable  the  CCC  to  sell 
the  fuel  alcohol  to  Federal  fleet  users 
at  a  price  low  enough— less  than  or 
equal  to  the  price  of  unleaded  gaso- 
line—to require  its  purchase  under  ex- 
isting Federal  law  and  Executive 
Order  12261.  As  the  attached  rough 
worksheet  suggests,  this  entire  pro- 
gram could  be  implemented  in  a  way 
that  would  bring  about  direct  budget- 
ary savings  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  processed  into  alcohol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  recently  aiuiounced  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  intent  to 
implement  a  pilot  program  that  is 
quite  similar  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  taking  this  action.  However, 
while  the  pilot  program  certainly  le- 
gitimizes the  legislation's  concept,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  obviate  the  need 
for  the  legislation.  This  is  due  primari- 
ly to  the  fact  that  the  pilot  program  is 
of  a  relatively  limited  geographic 
scope,  and  the  indicated  intentions  are 
for  the  USDA  to  sell  the  alcohol  into 
the  private  market,  which  is  already 
extremely  soft  due  to  the  current  gas- 
oline oversupply  situation.  Clearly,  the 
private  alcohol  fuels  industry  should 
be  expected  to  have  to  compete 
against  Government-subsidized  alco- 
hol fuel  in  the  marketplace.  Conse- 
quently, the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  imperative  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  alcohol  fuel  is  utilized  direct- 
ly in  the  Federal  fleet,  where  it  can 
also  save  taxpayer  dollars  by  way  of 
lowered  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  underline  the 
fact  that,  while  no  value  has  been 
taken  for  these  benefits  on  the  work- 
sheet, this  program  will  positively  ben- 
efit the  Nation's  economy  in  a  number 
of  ways  beyond  the  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment grain  storage  costs.  Such  ben- 
efits include  the  creation  of  jobs,  the 
reduction  of  oil  imports,  the  expansion 
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of  Federal  and  State  tax  bases,  and 
the  stabilization  and  improvement  of 
severely  depressed  agricultural 
income.  E^ven  more  importantly,  it 
offers  the  potential  of  establishing  a 
badly  needed  alternative  outlet  for 
grains,  which  will  assist  in  breaking 
the  vicious  circle  in  which  American 
agricultural  producers  now  find  them- 
selves trapped:  Overproduction  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  rising  costs:  depressed 
prices  due  to  excessive  supplies:  and 
once  again  overproduction  and  mount- 
ing debt.  This  circle  has  to  be  broken 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
and  it  must  be  done  soon. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
could  make  possible  the  establishment 
of  a  very  cost-effective  means  of  main- 
taining a  Strategic  Alcohol  Fuel  Re- 
serve (SAFUR),  which  would  provide  a 
network  of  dispersed  storage  facilities 
for  fuel  alcohol  that  could  be  used  in 
rural  areas  in  the  event  of  a  oil  supply 
interruption.  While  this  legislation 
does  not  provide  the  authority,  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  program  would  fa- 
cilitate the  creation  of  such  reserve  at 
any  time  when  fuel  alcohol  production 
under  the  CCC  program  exceeded  Fed- 
eral fleet  requirements,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 500  million  gallons  of  gas- 
oline annually  (50  million  gallons  of 
ethanol  on  a  10-percent  blend  basis). 
Costs  for  alcohol  fuel  storage  are  very 
reasonable,  ranging  from  5  cents  to  10 
cents  per  gallon  annually,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  unlike 
crude  oil  stored  in  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  the  alcohol  fuel  is  ready 
to  use,  and  no  further  refining  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  It 
provides  us  with  a  rare  opportunity: 
To  utilize  surplus  commodities  in  the 
production  of  a  high-grade  liquid  fuel 
alternative  in  a  way  that  stimulates 
domestic  economic  activity,  yet  offers 
the  taxpayer  a  direct  savings  for  each 
bushel  of  grain  used.  It  deserves  imme- 
diate enactment. 

Worksheet  on  CCC/alcohol  fuel  balance 

Acquisition ..™„.„...  (2.50 

Tr&ns[K)rtation 30 

Handling _ 138 

Storage  (year  I) 31 

Total 3.25 

Interest  (year  I)  (14  percent) 455 

Total  cost  (year  I) 3.705 

Storage  (year  II) 38 

Total 4.085 

Interest  (year  II)  (14  percent) .571 

Total  cost  of  CCC  acquisition,  han- 
dling, storage,  and  interest  for  2 

years  for  1  bushel  of  com 4.656 

Proposal:  CCC  contracts  with  alcohol  fuel 
producers  to  bid  on  a  competitive  basis  for 
surplus  grain.  CCC  retains  title  to  grain,  pay 
a  "processing  fee"  and  allows  producer  to 
keep  high  protein  co-products.  CCC  takes 
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back  fuel  alcohol,  and  sells  it  to  the  Federal 
fleet  to  recapture  costs. 
Rough  budget  impacts  in  per  bushel  costs 
and  returns  to  Federal  Government 
Costs: 
Processing    fee'    ($0.50/ 

gal.  X  2.5  gal./bu.) $1.25 

Value  of  coproducts 
foregone 1 .34 

Total  costs  per  bushel ..  *  2.59 

Value: 

Sale  of  alcohol  fuel  to 
Federal  fleet  @  $1.00/ 
gal 2.50 

Storage,  handling,  and 
interest  costs  foregone.  2.15-4.65 

Intangibles,  e.g..  reduced 
oil  imports,  jobs  cre- 
ated, farm  income  sta- 
bilization, lower  Feder- 
al fuels  costs (») 

Total  value  per  bushel .  4.65-7.15 
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Total    net    budgetary 
gain  per  bushel •2.06-4.56 

<Thr  figure  for  processing  fees  is  only  suggestive. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  bids  would  be  taken  on  a 
competitive  basis.  It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  this 
cost  could  be  much  lower  under  many  circum- 
stances. 

'It  should  be  stressed  that  only  the  processing 
fee  dimension  here  Involves  direct  outlays.  The 
need  for  any  outlays  at  all  under  this  program 
could  be  eliminated  by  various  means.  Including  the 
withholding  of  processing  fees  until  the  fuel  alco 
hoi  had  been  delivered  and  saJes  returns  then  used 
to  pay  processing  fee  obligations. 

'No  value  taken. 

'The  reason  for  this  range  stems  from  the  fact 
that  there  could  t>e  Instances  In  which  the  CCC 
would  ultimately  not  be  able  to  recoup  even  Its  ac- 
quisition costs,  especially  in  the  event  that  stocks 
accumulation  rose  to  such  a  level  that  the  retention 
period  would  stretch  out  for  several  years. 


A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  IS 
NEGOTIABLE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  psychology  of  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race,  rather  than  technology, 
is  probably  the  most  Important  factor 
we  must  consider.  If  the  U.S.  policy- 
makers consider  the  Soviet  policymak- 
ers utterly  evil  and  totally  dishonest, 
and  technological  means  for  verifica- 
tions unreliable,  negotiations  probably 
are  impossible.  Fortunately,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  this  bad. 

Regardless  of  what  one  thinks  of  the 
Soviet  leaders,  we  can  negotiate  with 
them.  And  regardless  of  what  one  tells 
you  about  verification,  we  can.  within 
the  limits  necessary  to  guarantee  our 
national  security,  verify  nuclear  arms 
agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  groundswell 
for  a  nuclear  freeze  is  an  understand- 
able reaction  to  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  As  a  recent 
editorial  by  the  noted  scholar.  Fred 
Warner  Neal.  notes  that  the  nuclear 


freeze  movement  is  "a  response  to  the 
bellicosity  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, whose  spokesmen  reject  SALT  II 
and  advocate  a  massive  increase  in  nu- 
clear weapons  to  achieve  nuclear  supe- 
riority." 

Richard  L.  Strout,  the  dean  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  recently  wrote 
that  "a  great  groundswell  of  antinucle- 
ar  feeling  is  pressing  on  Washington.  • 
•  •  I  have  rarely  seen  anything  like  it. 
In  the  past  at  times  of  war  hysteria  it 
was  directed  at  some  concrete  enemy; 
now  the  apprehension  is  generalized." 
The  Congress  is  clearly  reacting  with 
the  growing  support  for  nuclear  freeze 
resolutions.  The  central  question  re- 
mains, what  will  President  Reagan  do? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
insert  the  editorials  by  Fred  Warner 
Neal  and  Richard  L.  Strout  in  the 
Rbcors.  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  21,  1982] 
AnTi-Noci-EAa  Consensus  Says  We've  Gone 
Too  Far 

CHORUS    or    MANY    VOICES    WANTS    U.S.    TO    ACT 

AND  Ptrr  MOSCOW  to  the  test  in  a  freeze 

ON  WEAPONS 

(By  Fred  Warner  Neal) 

The  massive  wave  of  active  concern  about 
nuclear  weapons  currently  sweeping  the 
United  States  is  a  new  and  dramatic  phe- 
nomenon. While  it  Is  difficult  to  know  what 
it  portends,  there  is  no  gainsaying  its  impor- 
tance. 

What  has  happened— swiftly  and  in  many 
ways  surprisingly— is  that  the  anti-nuclear 
movement  no  longer  consists  primarily  of 
"peaceniks"  and  Cassandra-like  scientists.  It 
now  encompasses  not  only  many  thousands 
of  usually  unlnvolved  ordinary  citizens  but 
also  highly  respected  and  conservative  polit- 
ical leaders  and  members  of  the  national-se- 
curity establishment. 

As  the  public-opinion  polls  show,  the  new 
movement  is  snowballing.  In  city  after  city, 
anti-nuclear  rallies  fill  public  squares.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  highest 
levels  of  its  usually  conservative  hierarchy 
has  become  a  leading  voice  in  the  new  move- 
ment. Congressional  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  have  embraced  it.  In  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  month,  four  former  presi- 
dential advisers  on  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense joined  In.  In  California.  It  has  resulted 
in  an  enthusiastic  response  to  a  signature- 
gathering  campaign  to  put  a  nuclear-freeze 
Initiative  on  the  ballot. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  the  anti-nuclear 
movement  is  not  than  what  it  Is.  It  is  not 
"pacificist,"  In  the  sense  of  opposing  de- 
fense. It  is  not  defeatist,  in  the  sense  of 
"better  Red  than  dead."  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily Involve  putting  greater  tnist  in  the 
Soviets. 

In  terms  of  goals,  the  new  movement  is 
amorphous  and  often  unfocused.  Its  adher- 
ents include  those  demanding  a  nuclear 
freeze,  advocates  of  arms  reduction  (unilat- 
eral and  bilateral),  proponents  of  a  "no- 
first-use"  policy  and  people  who  are  simply 
afraid  of  a  thermonuclear  holocaust.  But  its 
general  thrust  Is  clear.  What  the  anti-nucle- 
ar movement  Is  saying  with  one  voice  is: 
Stop!  We  have  gone  too  far.  More  nuclear 
weapons  would  threaten  us  more  than  they 
would  protect  us.  Numerical  equality  in  our 
present   condition    of    gigantic    overkill    is 
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beside  the  point  and  dangerously  counter- 
productive. 

The  American  people  have  lived  for  30 
years  in  apparent  indifference  to  the  ther- 
monuclear sword  of  Damocles  that  has  been 
dangling  over  their  heads.  Why.  suddenly, 
has  reaction  come  to  a  boil? 

In  part,  certainly,  it  is  a  response  to  the 
bellicosity  of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
whose  spokesmen  reject  SALT  II  and  advo- 
cate a  massive  increase  in  nuclear  weapons 
to  achieve  nuclear  superiority.  For  the  last 
year,  they  have  been  talking  matter-of- 
factly  of  first-strike  capability,  of  the  need 
for  American  nuclear  superiority  and  of  the 
possibility  of  limiting  casualties  to  a  few 
million. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's remark  while  inspecting  his  Ill-trained 
troops  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo:  "They  may 
not  frighten  the  enemy,  but.  by  God.  sir. 
they  frighten  me." 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  American 
people  have  come  to  understand  that  a  ther- 
monuclear war  would  be  a  disaster  l>eyond 
Imagining.  Many  view  the  Administration's 
absurdly  Impractical  civil-defense  plans  as 
an  affront  to  their  sense  of  realism.  When 
the  first  advocates  of  bomb  shelters  ap- 
peared in  the  1950s,  comparatively  few  citi- 
zens grasped  the  full  meaning  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  had  few  H-bombs  In  those 
days  and  an  unquestioned,  vast  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  Intervening 
years,  the  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
grown  astronomically,  as  has  their  destruc- 
tive capacity.  With  the  acceleration  of  the 
arms  race,  increasing  numbers  of  national 
leaders  and  scientists  have  described  the 
perils  of  nuclear  war.  Gradually,  with  a 
nudge  from  protests  In  Europe,  all  of  this  Is 
sinking  In. 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  anti-nuclear  move- 
ment, regardless  of  its  precise  goals.  Is  at 
odds  with  the  Reagan  Administration  in  sev- 
eral Important  respects.  A  basic  premise  of 
the  Administration  is  that  numbers  do 
matter,  that  we  do  need  a  vastly  expanded 
nuclear  arsenal,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  never  agree  to  mutual  reductions  unless 
we  first  achieve  "superiority."  The  Implicit 
premises  of  the  anti-nuclear  movement  are 
that  the  weapons  numbers-games  is  no 
longer  relevant  and  that  a  unilateral  halt 
might  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  go 
along. 

What  are  the  realities?  The  Soviets  say 
that  they  would  join  us  In  a  freeze  and  gen- 
eral reduction.  But  would  they?  Obviously 
we  will  never  know  unless  we  put  them  to 
the  test.  That  Is  what  the  new  anti-nuclear 
movement  wants  our  government  to  do. 

Will  the  Administration  respond,  or  can 
it?  If  one  looks  at  what  this  Administration 
does,  rather  than  what  it  says,  one  can 
detect  a  strong  strain  of  political  pragma- 
tism. One  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  the  President  will  reverse  himself  on 
this  Issue.  But  the  President  and  his  advis- 
ers are  so  ideologically  committed  to  the 
idea  of  the  "Soviet  menance  "  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  meeting  it  with  Increased  nuclear 
strength,  that  they  may  simply  "tune  out" 
the  surge  of  anti-nuclear  sentiment. 

The  new  anti-nuclear  movement  may  or 
may  not  have  an  effect  on  survival  of  the 
human  race.  But  there's  no  question  that  If 
It  persists,  it  will  ultimately  have  a  major 
Impact  on  domestic  politics  as  well  as  for- 
eign policy. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 

16.  1982] 

Should  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Fear  Each  Other? 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Russians  and  Americans  try  to  understand 
each  other.  It  is  a  strange  relationship. 
Each  fears  the  other:  each  wonders  about 
the  other.  And  I  suppose  (without  being 
morbid  at>out  it)  that  each  could  destroy  the 
other.  There  have  been  various  stages  in 
this  confrontation;  under  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter  things  for  a  while  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting better  and  the  SALT  I  treaty  was 
signed;  then  came  the  reverse  with  Afghani- 
stan. Poland,  and  the  rejection  of  SALT  II. 

Roly-poly  Soviet  premier  Khrushchev 
came  to  America  In  1959  and  he  did  not 
seem  very  terrifying  on  our  special  train 
that  toured  the  West.  I  remember  one 
morning  on  the  hill  In  San  Francisco  how 
impressed  he  was  with  a  municipal  pick-up 
truck  that  took  the  trash,  compressed  it, 
and  ingurgitated  it  before  you  could  wink. 
Everybody  was  careful  not  to  say  to  him  di- 
rectly, "They  don't  have  things  like  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union." 

But  that  was  the  thought  that  Khru- 
shchev expressed  at  the  21st  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  gathering  In  Moscow  that  year 
where  he  made  the  seven-hour  keynote  ad- 
dress. He  said  Russia  was  going  to  bury  the 
United  States.  The  new  seven-year  plan,  he 
said,  would  expand  Soviet  production  8.6 
percent  annually  compared  to  the  paltry  2 
percent  annual  expansion  In  America,  and  It 
would  give  Russia  the  "decisive  edge"  by 
1970.  I  knew  economists  here  who  worried 
about  it.  He  warned,  too,  about  US  planes 
flying  around  the  USSR  with  atomic  bombs. 
"Someone  may  lose  his  head;  anything  can 
happen, "  he  said.  That  was  23  years  ago. 

How  prepKwterous  those  Russian  boasts 
were.  Newsweek  has  just  published  (April 
12)  an  article,  "A  System  That  Doesn't 
Work,"  about  the  Soviet  economy.  The  Rus- 
sians can't  feed  themselves,  they  Import 
grain  from  us.  the  factories  are  Inefficient, 
and  their  Immense  war  machine  puts  a  terri- 
ble burden  on  the  people.  In  the  slow- 
motion  economy  and  repressive  system  a 
quarter  of  the  Soviet  work  force  remains  on 
the  farm  compared  with  less  than  4  percent 
In  the  US. 

Should  Americans  sneer  or  tremble  at 
Russia?  Perhaps  both.  President  Reagan  at 
his  June  29th  press  conference  last  year  said 
the  Russians  would  "commit  any  crime  .  . 
to  lie,  to  cheat  ..."  And  on  his  trip  last 
week  to  Barbados  he  said  that  Grenada  had 
joined  the  Soviets  to  "spread  the  virus"  of 
Marxism  In  the  region. 

Now  and  then  comes  a  voice  that  asks  If 
we  are  carrying  this  thing  too  far.  In  his 
Dartmouth  speech  last  Noveml)er  George  F. 
Kennan,  former  ambassador  to  Moscow, 
said  that  the  tendency  to  view  all  aspects  of 
the  relationship  In  terms  of  a  "supposed 
total  and  Irreconcilable  conflict"  Is  unrealis- 
tic; such  sentiments,  he  argues,  "are  not  the 
marks  of  the  maturity  and  realism  one  ex- 
pects of  the  diplomacy  of  a  great  power; 
they  are  the  marks  of  an  Intellectual  primi- 
tivism  and  nalvet*  unpardonable  In  a  great 
government .  .  ." 

There  is  certainly  danger  In  a  situation 
where  fearful  antagonists  confront  each 
other  with  nuclear  weapons.  Professor  John 
E.  Mack  In  the  current  Issue  of  Harvard 
magazine  asks  if  the  two  nations  are  not  in 
the  grip  of  what  he  calls  "the  devil  theory. " 
He  quotes  law  professor  Roger  Fisher  to  the 
effect  that  the  more  nations  disagree  the 
more  urgent  it  is  that  "we  maintain  lines  of 
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communication  and  talk  about  our  differ- 
ences." 

Now  a  peat  groundswell  of  antlnuclear 
feeling  U  pressing  on  Washington  and  a 
dozen  new  books  describe  the  risk  of  war.  I 
have  rarely  seen  anything  like  It.  In  the 
past  at  times  of  war  hysteria  it  was  directed 
at  some  concrete  enemy;  now  the  apprehen- 
sion is  generalized.  It  Is  a  kind  of  antiwar 
hysteria.  The  argument  runs  that  conven- 
tional war  leads  to  nuclear  war.  that  nuclear 
war  can  in  no  way  be  limited;  and  that  there 
are  no  victors.  It  Is  a  predicament  for  war- 
prone  mankind. 

George  Kennan  calls  our  fear  of  Russia  a 
"morbid  preoccupation."  Perhaps  this  is  as 
much  a  religious  matter  as  It  is  a  temporal 
matter.  He  urges  us  to  "turn  our  attention 
to  the  real  challenges  and  possibilities  that 
loom  beyond  It.  and  in  this  way  restore  to 
ourselves  a  sense  of  confidence  and  belief  in 
what  we  have  inherited  and  in  what  we  can 
be."« 


MEDICARE  LONG-TERM  CARE 
ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP  ITKW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOUSE  Of  REPRXSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  the  Medicare  Long-Term 
Care  Act  of  1982.  This  proposal  will  es- 
tablish a  new  program  of  long-term 
care  of  the  elderly  that  will  provide  al- 
ternatives to  expensive  and  confining 
medical  care  by  expanding  the  options 
available.  By  Including  services  provid- 
ed in  settings  other  than  institutions, 
as  well  as  institutional  medical  care,  in 
the  program,  we  can  offer  our  elderly 
citizens  who  need  it  a  more  secure  and 
less  worrisome  future,  less  family 
strain,  and  less  demands  on  their  sav- 
ings. 

The  resources  of  older  people  can  be 
wiped  out  by  a  long  stay  In  a  nursing 
home  since  neither  medicare  nor  most 
private  insurance  plans  cover  many  ex- 
penses for  necessary  long-term  care, 
especially  for  those  who  do  not  require 
slcilled  nursing  care  services.  The  only 
program  that  does  provide  some  funds 
for  such  services  is  medicaid— the  pro- 
gram of  health  care  for  the  poor. 

In  too  many  cases  what  we  are  doing 
today  amounts  to  incarceration,  rather 
than  considerable  care,  because  too 
great  a  reliance  is  put  on  placing 
people  in  institutions  when  many  of 
them  could  be  cared  for  better  in 
other  surroundings,  including  their 
own  homes.  That  is  why  the  emphasis 
of  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is  on  care 
In  the  home  or  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
This  proposal  calls  for  a  system  of 
community  long-term  care  centers  in 
every  area  of  the  country  to  coordi- 
nate and  direct  long-term  care  services 
for  the  elderly,  Including  homemaker, 
health,  nutrition,  and  day  care,  as  well 
as  institutional  care. 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  secure  assist- 
ance  for   older   Americans    have   not 
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been  successful  mainly  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  we  do  not  have  an  effective 
and  rational  method  of  meeting  the 
costs  of  long-term  care  service*,  includ- 
ing institutional  care  when  it  is  re- 
quired. Older  people  with  chronic  con- 
ditions have  been  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices because  the  costs  to  any  public 
program  of  institutionalized  care  are 
prohibitive.  So  we  have  resisted  pro- 
gram involvement  and  we  have  devel- 
oped a  defeatist  attitude  toward  one  of 
society's  most  vexing  problems. 

Second,  a  great  majority  of  our  com- 
munities do  not  have  available  the 
types  of  services  which  are  better  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization. 

And  third,  in  most  communities,  no 
single  person  or  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate, takes  full  responsibility  for  help- 
ing older  people  and  their  families 
meet  their  needs  as  health  and  family 
status  change. 

I  have  deliberately  constructed  the 
bill  to  deal  directly  with  these  prob- 
lems. My  bill  is  modeled  on  the  medi- 
care program  and  would  meet  the  first 
problem  by  establishing  a  new  pro- 
gram imder  medicare  which  would 
provide  protection  against  the  costs  of 
long-term  care,  both  institutional  and 
noninstitutional.  without  concern 
about  drawing  an  arbitrary  and  unnec- 
essary line  between  health  care  serv- 
ices and  nonhealth  care  services.  How- 
ever, payment  to  nursing  homes  would 
be  made  on  a  prospective  basis,  which 
would  bring  about  a  reform  to  the 
present  system  that  many  knowledgea- 
ble people  have  advocated  for  quite 
some  time. 

The  bill  would  meet  the  second 
problem,  the  lack  of  adequate  commu- 
nity services,  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  benefits  covered  by  the  bUl  would 
include  services  which  can  be  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization.  Provision 
of  these  services  can  help  people  in 
their  own  homes  or  other  family  set- 
tings. Second,  the  bill  would  require 
that  placement  In  an  Institution  could 
occur  only  after  all  other  avenues 
have  been  explored.  And  third,  even 
when  placement  In  a  nursing  home 
has  been  designated  as  the  only  possi- 
ble alternative,  the  patient  will  have  a 
continuing  opportunity  to  move  out  of 
the  home  or  improve  his  situation  in 
the  home. 

And  finally,  my  bill  would  meet  the 
third  problem  by  creating  for  every 
coKmunlty  a  long-term  care  center 
which  would  act  as  the  coordinator 
and  paying  agency  for  long-term  care 
services.  Whenever  a  question  arose  in 
a  family  about  what  to  do  about  a 
change  in  health  or  family  situation, 
the  center  would  be  responsible  for 
helping  find  the  best  answer  and  for 
providing  the  needed  services,  after 
careful  consultation  with  the  individ- 
ual and  his  or  her  family. 

The  bill  contains  certain  other  fea- 
tures which  I  would  like  to  highlight. 
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While  the  program  would  be  nation- 
al In  application,  just  like  medicare 
now.  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  decentralized  and  In- 
volve, on  a  local  basis,  the  people  who 
are  to  be  served  by  the  program.  Spe- 
cifically, a  new  State  agency  would  be 
established  which  would  divide  up  the 
State  geographically,  assure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  long-term 
care  center  in  each  area,  approve  such 
centers  for  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram, and  pay  the  centers  for  services 
furnished. 

The  community  long-term  care 
center  would  be  required  to  have  a 
governing  board  with  at  least  one- 
third  of  its  members  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  eligible  for  benefits.  In 
addition,  one-third  of  the  board  would 
be  elected  by  providers  of  long-term 
care  services,  and  one-third  appointed 
by  officials  of  local  government. 

The  program  would  be  financed  by  a 
$9  premium  paid  by  those  aged  who 
choose  to  enroll  in  the  program,  by  a 
contribution  from  States  of  10  percent 
of  program  costs,  with  the  balance 
from  Federal  general  revenues.  My  bill 
would  increase  by  $9  the  amount  of 
SSI  benefits  to  everyone  receiving 
them  so  the  program  will  represent  no 
additional  cost  to  these  Individuals. 

No  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  bill 
have  been  made,  largely  because 
making  estimates  in  this  area  are  very 
difficult.  However,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  now  pay  more 
than  $11  billion  a  year  for  nursing 
home  care  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. Medicare  pays  an  additional  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  for  ex- 
tended care  services.  Numerous  studies 
have  shown  that  large  numbers  of 
older  people  now  in  nursing  homes  do 
not  need  to  be  there,  particularly  If  re- 
alistic alternatives  are  available.  Thus, 
I  think  It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that 
under  my  bill  the  costs  of  Institutional 
care  would  be  held  in  check. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  costs 
might  turn  out,  the  important  point  is 
that  we  need  to  rationalize  the  system 
of  providing  long-term  care,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  bill  has  the  potential  to  do 
that  with  possibly  no  increase  in  over- 
all costs. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows  this 
statement.  I  urge  Members,  people 
with  special  Interest  In  the  aging,  and 
the  general  public  to  study  the  bill 
carefully.  I  am  aware  that  since  I  in- 
troduced this  bill  for  the  first  time 
several  years  ago.  a  number  of  other 
proposals  have  been  discussed  and  in- 
troduced as  legislation,  that  are  de- 
signed to  achieve  objectives  similar  to 
those  of  this  proposal.  It  is  certainly 
the  case  that,  for  reasons  of  cost  and 
otherwise,  such  alternative  approaches 
should  also  be  given  careful  scrutiny. 
The  complexity  of  the  problems  re- 
quires that   broad   Input   be   received 
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and  studied  In  arriving  at  any  legisla- 
tive solution. 

I  have  Introduced  this  bill  so  that 
this  subject  will  get  the  attention  It 
deserves  In  a  rapidly  aging  society.  I 
am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be  held 
on  the  bill  so  that  it  and  the  Issues  it 
addresses  can  be  fully  explored. 

The  sunmiary  follows: 

Medicare  Lonc-Tkrii  Care  Act  or  1982 

(Introduced  by  Congressman  Barber  B. 

CONABLE,  JR.> 

1.  Brief  Description:  Amends  the  Medicare 
program  by  adding  a  new  voluntary  Part  D 
to  Title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
would: 

Elstabllsh  a  comprehensive  program  of 
long-term  care  services  available  to  those 
who  enroll  under  the  program; 

Provide  for  the  creation  of  community 
long-term  care  centers  In  all  areas  of  the 
nation  and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as 
part  of  a  new  administrative  structure  for 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  long-term 
care  services;  and 

Provide  a  significant  role  for  people  eligi- 
ble for  long-term  care  benefits  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

2.  Eliffibility:  Anyone  who  is  (1)  eligible 
for  hospital  Insurance  under  Part  A  of  Med- 
icare (aged  or  disabled),  or  (2)  is  age  65  and 
a  resident,  or  (3)  Is  eligible  for  supplemental 
security  Income  (SSI)  benefits  Is  eligible  to 
enroll  under  the  new  program  if  he  has  also 
enrolled  under  the  Part  B  medical  Insurance 
part  of  Medicare.  Enrollment  procedures 
are  similar  to  those  which  now  apply  to  the 
Part  B  program. 

Premiums  of  $9  a  month  would  be  collect- 
ed just  as  Part  B  premiums  are  now  collect- 
ed. 

3.  Financing:  A  Federal  Long-Term  Care 
Trust  Fund  would  be  established  to  handle 
the  financial  operations  of  the  program. 

The  Trust  Fund  would  receive  Its  monies 
from  the  $9  premiums  of  those  who  enroll. 
10  percent  from  the  States  and  the  balance 
from  Federal  general  revenues. 

4.  Functions  of  Community  Long-Term 
Centers:  Provide  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements covered  items  and  services  to 
each  individual  residing  in  the  area  who  is 
eligible; 

Provide  evaluation  and  certify  the  long- 
term  needs  of  individuals  through  a  term 
approach  involving  the  Individual  and  his 
family; 

Maintain  a  continuous  relationship  with 
individuals  receiving  any  items  or  services; 
and 

Provide  an  organized  system  for  making 
Its  existence  and  location  (which  must  be 
accessible  In  the  community)  luiown  to  the 
individuals  in  the  service  area. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  a  community 
long-term  care  center  shall  not  certify  the 
need  for  Inpatient  Institutional  services  for 
an  Individual  unless  a  determination  has 
been  made  that  the  needs  of  such  individual 
cannot  be  met  through  covered  types  of 
care  or  other  community  resources. 

5.  State  Long-Term  Care  Agency:  Each 
State  must  establish  an  agency— either  a 
separate  agency,  or  major  division  of  the 
health  department— which  will: 

Designate  service  areas  In  the  State; 

Certify  the  conditions  of  isarticlpation  for 
a  community  long-term  care  center: 

Promote  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
new  community  long-term  care  centers  In 
areas  where  they  do  not  exist;  and  make 
pa}-ments  to  and  monitor  the  activities  of 
all  long-term  care  centers  in  the  State;  and 
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Provide  local  government  offices  where  a 
nonprofit  agency  does  not  exist. 

6.  Conditions  of  Participation  for  Com- 
munity Long-Term  Care  Centers:  Communi- 
ty Long-Term  Care  Centers  must: 

Have  policies  established  by  a  group  of 
professional  personnel  and  approved  by  the 
governing  board: 

Maintain  medical  and  other  records  on  all 
Ijeneficiaries; 

Have  an  overall  plan  and  budget; 

Meet  other  conditions  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe;  and 

Be  either  a  public  or  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

The  governing  board  of  a  community 
long-term  care  center  must  be  composed  as 
follows:  one-third  of  people  covered  under 
the  program  who  reside  In  Its  service  area; 
at  least  one-third  elected  by  providers  of 
long-term  care  services;  and  at  least  one- 
third  appointed  by  locally  elected  govern- 
ment officials. 

Members  can  serve  only  two  terms  and 
full  membership  must  change  at  least  every 
six  years. 

7.  Detailed  Description  of  Covered  Serv- 
ices: 

a.  Nutrition  Services.  Limited  to  meals  on 
wheels  and  similar  programs  and  services 
provided  in  the  place  of  residences  of  such 
individual  by  a  nutritionist. 

b.  Homemaker  Services.  Services  provided 
in  the  home  designed  to  maintain  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  home. 

Preparing  and  serving  meals  in  the  home 
of  an  individual. 

c.  Institutional  Services.  Extended  care 
benefits  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  (same  as 
social  security  definition). 

Intermediate  care  services. 
Institutional  day  care  services. 

d.  Home  Health  Services.  (Same  as  under 
present  Medicare  program.) 

e.  Day  Care  and  Foster  Home  Care  Serv- 
ices. Care  provided  on  a  regular  daily  basis 
in  a  place  other  than  the  individual's  home; 
and 

Placement  of  individual  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  a  family  setting. 

f.  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Out- 
patient Services. 

8.  Payment  Method  for  Community  Long- 
Term  Care  Centers:  Secretary  will  develop 
prospective  payment  methods  after  consul- 
tation with  States  and  other  interested  par- 
ties, and  SUtes  will  follow  them  in  paying 
the  community  long-term  care  centers. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Provisions:  If  an  individ- 
ual stays  in  a  nursing  home  for  more  than  6 
months,  beginning  with  the  7th  month  his 
social  security  cash  benefits  are  reduced  by 
80  percent  (in  recognition  of  such  a  person's 
reduced  living  costs)  and  the  remaining  20 
percent  would  be  placed  in  an  escrow  fund 
that  would  be  available  to  the  individual 
when  he  or  she  no  longer  is  in  the  niirslng 
home.  As  soon  as  the  recipient  leaves  the 
nursing  home,  full  benefits  would  be  re- 
stored immediately. 

The  bill  would  Increase  SSI  benefits  by  $9 
a  month  so  that  the  premium  payment 
could  be  met  without  a  reduction  in  cash 
income. 

10.  Effective  Date:  Benefits  would  first 
become  payable  on  July  1,  1983,  thus  allow- 
ing sufficient  time  for  the  organization  of 
the  new  system.* 
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CRITICS  ATTACK  AEA  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN- 
NOVATION DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  EHectronics  Association  has 
taken  it  upon  Itself  to  lead  a  crusade 
against  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act. 

Many  of  you  have  received  "Dear 
Colleagues"  presenting  AEA's— criti- 
cisms of  the  bill.  The  Impression  is  left 
that  AEA  is  united  In  Its  hostility  to 
this  very  Important  piece  of  Innova- 
tion legislation  and  that  it  is  speaking 
for  the  entire  electronics  Industry. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth! 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  recently  in  Electronic 
Engineering  News  that  presents  the 
other  side  of  the  AEA  campaign  and 
shows  how  unrepresentative  AEA 
really  Is.  Electronic  Elnglneerlng  News 
Is  the  largest  circulation  newspaper  of 
the  electronics  industry. 

The  article  states  that: 

AEA  Is  the  only  Industry  trade  asso- 
ciation to  oppose  the  innovative  bill. 
The  bill  Is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Electronics  Association  of  California, 
the  National  Council  for  Industrial  In- 
novation, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  Small 
Business  United,  and  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England. 

AEA  does  not  represent  the  compa- 
nies that  would  be  helped  by  the  Inno- 
vation bill.  Most  of  the  AEA  member 
companies  are  product-oriented,  not 
R.  &  D.-oriented.  The  bill  is  aimed  at 
assisting  small  R.  &  D.  companies  that 
have  new  ideas  and  products. 

AEA  has  misused  and  manipulated 
data  in  its  fight  against  the  bill. 

AEA  looks  after  the  special  Interests 
of  its  product-oriented  members  by 
pushing  to  extend  R.  &  D.  tax  credits 
to  include  prelncoiporatlon  expenses. 
"That  is  just  a  set-aside  for  product- 
oriented  companies."  charges  an  AEA 
member  who  owns  a  small  R.  <fc  D. 
firm. 

AEA  failed  to  poll  its  members  to 
find  their  position  on  the  innovation 
bill.  In  contrast,  the  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation of  California  conducted  a  mem- 
bership poll  and  found  its  members 
backing  the  bill  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

AEA's  opposition  to  the  innovation 
bill  Is  Ideologically  motivated.  It  Is  not 
motivated  by  concern  for  the  needs  of 
small  R.  &  D.  companies  and  the  seri- 
ous need  to  stimulate  innovation  in 
the  United  States. 
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1  urge  Members  to  pay  careful  atten- 
I  ion  to  this  article. 

Following  is  the  article  from  the 
April  12.  1982.  edition  of  Electronic 
Engineering  News: 

CProm  the  Electronic  Engineering  Times. 

Apr.  12.  19821 

AEA  Hit  roK  Battlc  Against  Small- 

Businss  Srr-AsiDcs 

(By  Tom  Cullem) 

Palo  Alto.  Cauf.— A  diverse  group  of  crit- 
ics has  blasted  the  American  Electronics  As- 
sociation (AEA)  for  opposing  legislation 
that  reserves  a  fixed  share  of  federal  lUcD 
contracts  for  small  business.  But  the  AEA 
feels  it  will  weather  the  storm. 

The  critics  include  Congressional  propo- 
nents of  the  set-aside  bill,  a  trade  associa- 
tion claiming  to  be  more  representative 
than  the  AEA  of  the  type  of  companies  the 
legislation  benefits,  and  several  AEA  mem- 
bers. Even  within  the  AEA  hierarchy,  at 
least  one  regional  government  affairs  coun- 
cil has  declined  to  lobby  against  the  bill. 

At  issue  ts  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act.  A  Senate  version  (S.  881) 
passed  unanimously  last  year,  but  the 
House  bill  (H.R.  4326)  is  still  being  mulled 
by  various  committees.  One  version,  voted 
out  last  month  by  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  would  follow  the 
Senate  bill:  It  would  require  all  Federal 
agencies  with  more  than  $100  million  in 
budgeted  RAO  to  phase  in  a  small  business 
set-aside  of  up  to  one  percent. 

The  AEA  went  on  record  against  more 
government  set-asides  a  year  ago.  but  the 
organization's  stand  did  not  sparic  contro- 
versy until  January.  That's  when  spokes- 
men Randy  Knapp  and  Edwin  Zschau  told 
the  House  Science  and  Technology  Conunlt- 
tee  about  the  AEA's  objections  (See  "AEA 
Attaclt  on  RAD  Funding  Stuns  Congress. 
EE  Times.  February  1.  p.  1). 

Knapp.  who  is  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  of  Wespercorp.  noted  at  the  time  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  AEA's  members 
would  qualify  for  special  treatment  under 
the  proposed  set-aside  program.  But  he  said 
that  both  the  Small  Business  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
AEA  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  any  more 
set-aside. 

Knapp  traced  the  AEA  stance  to  philo- 
sophical grounds.  He  said  AEA  members 
don't  want  special  procurement  treatment 
because  of  their  free-market  ideology,  as 
well  as  the  corruption.  Inefficiency  and  reg- 
ulatory restrictions  they  find  in  80  or  so  ex- 
isting set-aside  programs. 

Dr.  Zschau  cited  other  AEA  concerns 
about  H.R.  4338.  He  said  there  is  ample  ven- 
ture capital  funding  available  for  the  firms 
the  bill  would  help,  and  that  small  business 
already  receives  a  share  of  federal  RAO 
contracts  on  par  with  the  number  of  RAO 
scientists  and  engineers  small  business  em- 
ploys. 

DISPUTXD  MAirrLK 

Critics  of  the  AEA  dispute  most  of  the 
major  points  the  trade  organization  makes. 
But  so  far  the  big  sore  spot  to  the  critics 
seems  to  be  AEA's  claim  to  represent  com- 
panies that  would  benefit  from  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act. 

Senate  proponents  of  the  set-aside  bill 
have  picked  on  the  composition  of  the  AEA. 
According  to  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  CD- 
MA). Warren  Rudman  (R-NH)  and  Lowell 
Weicker  (D-CT).  co-sponsors  of  S.  881.  the 
AEIA  "is  dominated  by  giant  corporations. " 
To  prove  their  case,  they  note  that  16  or  23 
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companies  on  two  key  AEA  legislative  com- 
mittees are  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  two  others  on  the  American. 

Other  critics  are  more  concerned  about 
the  nature,  rather  than  the  size,  of  the  typi- 
cal AEA  firm. 

Robert  Armistead.  president  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Applications  (ARACOR)  in 
Sunnyvale,  an  AEA  member,  argues  that 
less  than  15  percent  of  AEA  members  are  in 
the  contract  RAO  business.  "Most  AEA 
companies  are  product-oriented."  he  con- 
tends, meaning  they  deal  with  commercial 
accounts  rather  than  with  the  government. 

As  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  AEA's 
Small  Business  Services  Committee  against 
more  set-asides.  Armistead  responds:  "Not 
one  member  of  that  committee  has  a  federal 
RAO  contract." 

ARACOR  was  one  of  about  35  electronics 
companies  (and  only  one  of  two  AEA  mem- 
bers) to  receive  contracts  in  the  first  round 
of  grants  under  the  Defense  Small  Business 
Advanced  Technology  Program  (DE8AT).  a 
set-aside  experiment  started  last  April  that 
is  similar  in  approach  to  H.R.  4326. 

Because  of  that  contract.  Armistead 
admits,  he  has  a  vested  Interest  in  the  set- 
aside  issue.  But  he  belittles  the  AEA's  pro- 
fessed philosophical  rejection  of  the  princi- 
ple. Instead  of  set-asides,  the  AEA  has 
called  for  extending  recently  enacted  RAO 
tax  credits  to  include  pre-incorporation  ex- 
penses. '"That's  Just  a  set-aside  for  product- 
oriented  companies."  Armistead  states. 

RIVAL  TRAD!  OROtTP  RKSPOITOS 

Another  group  disputing  the  AEA's  cre- 
dentials as  a  representative  of  small  RAO 
contractors  ts  the  Electronics  Association  of 
California.  Formed  about  five  years  ago.  the 
EAC  has  about  450  members,  or  about 
three-fourths  as  many  as  the  older  AEA  has 
in  California,  says  Terry  Bibbens.  a  past 
chairman  of  the  younger  group. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mittee—which is  also  reviewing  H.R.  4326— 
Bibbens  faulted  the  AEA  for  not  polling  its 
members  about  the  set-aside  bill.  The  EAC 
did  conduct  such  a  poU.  he  said,  receiving 
about  150  responses,  with  about  65  percent 
of  respondents  favoring  H.R.  4326. 

Notably,  about  half  of  all  respondents 
have  Joint  membership  in  both  the  AEA  and 
EAC.  adds  Bibbens.  In  this  group,  the  vote 
was  split  about  50-50.  He  interprets  this  to 
mean  that  there  is  more  controversy  in  the 
AEA  over  the  official  position  on  set-asides 
than  the  AEA  has  let  on. 

While  the  EAC  may  have  its  own  ax  to 
grind,  the  fact  is  that  at  least  one  regional 
group  within  the  AEA  does  not  share  the 
national  esUblishment's  willingness  to  fight 
passage  of  H.R.  4326.  The  New  England 
Council  Government  Operations  Committee 
was  asked  to  lobby  against  the  bill,  but  no 
one  stepped  forward  reports  a  committee 
member. 

According  to  this  insider,  the  Council 
"agreed  with  the  AEA  position  that  set- 
asides  are  bad.  but  did  not  agree  that  the 
AEA  should  take  an  active  role  against  It.  " 
One  reason  for  the  New  England  Council's 
reluctance,  he  said,  was  that  several  large 
member  firms  felt  "they  shouldn't  take  a 
position  against  small  business  in  this  part 
of  the  country." 

Besides  the  flap  over  who  represents  the 
small  RAO  contractor,  the  AEA  finds  Itself 
criUcized  for  iU  analysis  of  RAO  employ- 
ment and  the  availability  of  venture  capital. 
■frmoDOLocY  quasTioNED 

Bibbens.  for  example,  faults  AEA  spokes- 
man Zschau.  of  Systems  Industries,  for  sug- 
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gesting  that  small  companies  already  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  RAO  contracts. 

According  to  Zschau.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  estimated  that  firms  with 
less  than  1000  employees  employ  only  about 
5.5  percent  of  all  RAD  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. He  sees  that  as  bein^  on  par  with  the 
6.8  percent  of  federal  RAD  contracts  that 
go  to  such  companies,  as  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Procurement  Data  Center. 

Bibbens  responds  that  the  unpublished 
NSF  data  that  Zschau  cites  is  based  on  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  survey 
that  asked  only  how  many  professionals  are 
currently  engaged  in  RAD.  and  not  how 
many  are  available  to  do  such  work.  Bibbens 
says  the  latter  question  is  the  relevant  one, 
and  he  has  asked  the  BLS  to  delve  into  its 
data  bank  for  the  answer. 

So  far.  says  Bibbens.  the  BLS  has  not  re- 
sponded. In  the  meantime,  he  interprets  the 
existing  figures  as  showing  that  small  com- 
panies don't  put  more  RAO  professionals  to 
work  precisely  because  they  don't  receive  a 
large  enough  share  of  federal  RAD  con- 
tracts to  make  it  worthwhile. 

On  the  venture  capital  issue.  Zschau 
argues  that  liberalized  capital  gains  taxes 
have  attracted  huge  amounts  of  funding  for 
high-tech  companies.  Investments  by  ven- 
ture capital  firms  in  young  companies 
Jumped  from  (550  million  in  1978  to  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  1981.  And  small  companies  raised 
about  13  times  as  much  capital  ($1.8  billion) 
on  public  markets  last  year  as  in  '78.  accord- 
ing to  studies  Zschau  cited  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  last 
month. 

With  all  that  money  floating  around,  soci- 
ety has  already  solved  "the  problem  of  risk 
capital  shortage  that  plagued  small  compa- 
nies a  few  years  ago, "  Zschau  claimed. 

ARACOR's  Armistead  doesn't  agree. 
"Venture  capitAlists  aren't  interested  in  an 
RAD  contract.  What  they  want  to  see  is  a 
product  that  can  go  out  the  factory  door." 
He  argues  that  the  set-aside  procedure  or 
some  other  form  of  government  support  Is 
the  only  way  to  "give  a  high-risk,  high  pay- 
off idea  a  chance"  of  reaching  fruition,  es- 
pecially one  that  involves  research  rather 
than  product  development. 

Officials  at  Machine  Intelligence  Corp. 
(MIC)— the  only  other  AEA  member  besides 
ARACOR  to  receive  a  OESAT  grant— agree 
with  Armistead.  Earl  Sacerdoti.  MIC's  direc- 
tor of  RAD  and  a  founder  of  the  firm,  says 
that  a  $25,000  NSF  grant  was  crucial  to  the 
Palo  Alto  company's  initial  success. 

Dispensed  under  a  small  business  set-aside 
program  that  has  since  inspired  both 
OESAT  and  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act.  the  NSF  grant  "accounted  for 
about  one-fourth  of  our  total  start-up  cap- 
ital." Sacerdoti  recalls. 

AKA  HANGS  TODGH 

Despite  the  heavy  flak.  AEA  officials 
appear  ready  to  stick  to  their  guns.  Wesper- 
corp's  Knapp.  who  chairs  the  AEA's  Small 
Business  Service  Committee,  has  an  answer 
for  all  the  main  charges  AEA  critics  have 
brought  to  bear. 

On  the  question  of  who  represents  the 
small  RAD  contractor.  Knapp  says.  "I 
haven't  polled  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee "  But  he  Is  sure  that,  like  Wespercorp, 
committee  members  have  had  RAO  con- 
tracts with  the  U.S.  The  key  point,  he 
states,  is  that  80  percent  of  AEA  members 
"fit  the  profile"  of  the  type  of  company 
that  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  aims  to  assist. 
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On  venture  funding.  Knapp  agrees  that 
basic  research  doesn't  attract  nuch  interest, 
but  he  argues.  "Entrepreneurs  aren't  inter- 
ested in  that  either."  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  small  firm  "'is  Ulking  about  an  innovative 
application,  that  kind  of  money  is  available" 
from  venture  capitalists,  he  contends. 

As  to  whether  small  RAD  companies  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  RAD  funds.  Knapp 
counters  that  H.R.  4326,  when  fully  funded, 
could  force  the  government  to  forcefeed 
over  $10  billion  to  small  firms  over  the  next 
few  years.  Many  of  those  companies  aren't 
ready  for  that  kind  of  windfall,  he  contends. 
"Its  like  overfertilizing"  a  garden,  he  adds: 
the  planU  die  from  too  rich  a  diet. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Knapp  is  confident 
that  the  AEA  argument  will  carry  the  day. 
The  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  is  "a  poorly  thought-through  bill."  he 
maintains.  He  says  that  the  Senate  is 
having  second  thoughts  about  S.  881.  and 
predicts  that  several  Congressmen  "will 
start  rescinding  their  sponsorship"  of  H.R. 
4326.* 


ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FUNDING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues excerpts  from  a  recent  state- 
ment which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Cohen,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  SUte  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  to  the  American  Vo- 
cational Association  on  March  1,  1982. 
It  is  a  succinct  summary  of  the  role  of 
Federal  vocational  education  funding. 

Mr.  Cohen  makes  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  education  and  future  of  the 
young  people  of  my  State.  As  the 
president  of  Excelsior  Transparent 
Bag  Manufactiu-ing  Corp.,  a  prosper- 
ous small  business  in  Yonkers,  he  has 
been  active  in  the  city's  vocational 
education  programs,  as  well  as  in 
CETA  programs.  Additionally,  he 
plays  a  leadership  role  at  the  State 
level  in  tx)th  vocational  education  and 
employment  training  programs. 

I  want  to  commend  this  statement  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 
STA"nafENT  OP  Samuel  Cohen.  March  1.  1982 

Although  the  expiration  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral Vocational  Education  Act  (Public  Law 
94-482)  has  been  extended  to  September  30. 
1984.  hearings  on  reauthorization  are  con- 
tinuing and  several  proposed  bills  have  been 
drafted.  The  State  Advisory  Councils  on  vo- 
cational Education  were  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1968  to  provide  citizen  input  to  vo- 
cational education  policy,  planning  and 
evaluation.  The  State  Advisory  Councils 
have  prepared  the  enclosed  position  paper 
as  a  reflection  of  local  opinions  on  changes 
needed  in  new  and  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
tion. The  Councils  have  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing summarized  recommendations: 

The  Federal  role  of  vocational  education 
and  training  should  be  to  provide  resources 
to  the  states  towards  resolution  of  national 
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priorities  through  a  coordinated  sUte  voca- 
tional education  system. 

There  should  exist  at  the  federal  level  an 
education  entity  to  provide  national  leader- 
ship for  vocational  education.  The  Federal 
entity  should  assist  states  through  a  sole 
state  education  agency. 

In  accordance  with  required  state  plan- 
ning mechanisms.  Federal  funding  for  voca- 
tional education  should  flow  through  the 
state's  sole  education  agency  to  the  local 
level. 

These  Federal  dollars  should  be  provided 
to  fund  those  activities  which  are  universal- 
ly beneficial  and/or  directly  related  to  na- 
tional priorities. 

Federal  funding  should  be  provided:  ( 1 )  in 
suppori  of  the  involvement  and  participa- 
tion of  business,  industry,  labor,  agriculture 
and  the  general  public  on  advisory  councils 
at  the  Federal  and  state  levels,  assuring 
their  continued  operation  and  fiscal  auton- 
omy: (2)  for  the  continuation  of  program 
improvement;  (3)  to  expand  the  capacity  of 
the  population's  work  force  by  improving 
and  increasing  the  development  of  the  col- 
lective states  vocational  education  and 
training  programs:  (4)  as  incentives  to 
ensure  access  for  all  populations;  (5)  for  vo- 
cational student  organizations. 

Vocational  education  plays  a  key  role  in 
the  nation's  economy  Federal  support, 
while  small  relative  to  state  and  Icxial  effort, 
is  vital  to  addressing  national  priorities  such 
as  reindustrlalization.  improved  productivity 
and  defense.* 


REMEMBERING  ANDREW  J. 
BIEMILLER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1982 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Andy  Biemiller  died  on  April  3  I  lost  a 
good  friend  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great 
patriot  and  fighter  for  human  rights. 

Andy  Biemiller's  commitment  to 
social  justice  began  in  the  1930's  when 
he  l)ecame  involved  in  progressive  po- 
litical action  in  Wisconsin.  His  heart 
and  his  energies  were  always  with  the 
working  people  of  our  country  and  the 
disadvantaged  Americans  who  suf- 
fered from  poverty  and  discrimination. 

As  Congressman  from  Milwaukee,  he 
was  the  primary  author  of  the  strong 
civil  rights  plank  which  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey introduced  into  the  Democratic 
platform  at  the  1948  Democratic  Con- 
vention. Many  members  of  our  party 
were  reluctant  at  that  time  to  move  so 
swiftly  on  civil  rights  reform— but 
Andy  Biemiller  insisted  that  there  was 
no  compromising  on  basic  human  de- 
cency. He  won  that  fight,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  an  effective  and  eloquent 
leader  for  the  rights  of  society's  for- 
gotten members.  As  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman from  New  Jersey  in  1949  I 
came  to  know  this  warm  and  inspiring 
man,  who  was  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, and  we  became  fast  friends. 
When  Andy  took  the  Job  as  legislative 
director  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  1956.  he 
started  on  a  path  that  would  make 
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him  one  of  the  true  giants  at  influenc- 
ing public  policy  in  the  post-World 
War  II  era.  For  over  20  years  Andy 
Biemiller's  intelligence  and  compas- 
sion pervaded  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
firmly  but  patiently  coaxing  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  support 
and  sponsor  a  wide  range  of  social  pro- 
grams which  helped  to  lift  millions  of 
Americans  out  of  poverty. 

I  will  never  forget  working  with 
Andy  on  the  equal  employment  provi- 
sions of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  His 
courage  and  determination  to  accept 
nothing  but  the  strongest  language  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  hold  a  job 
played  a  vital  role  in  enacting  a  law 
which  has  opened  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity to  a  whole  class  of  previously 
denied  Americans. 

Andy  Biemiller's  friendly  and  in- 
formative style  of  lobbying  was  an 
enormous  help  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  listening  and  learning 
about  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people.  Along  with  civil 
rights,  Andy  led  fights  for  health  and 
safety  in  the  workplace,  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  improved  edu- 
cation for  all  our  people,  and  reform 
of  our  labor  and  election  laws.  A  bril- 
liant tactician  and  legislative  strate- 
gist, Andy  Biemiller  enjoyed  his  craft 
immensely— and  we  admired  and  re- 
spected him  because  of  his  integrity 
and  sincerity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andy  Biemiller  has  left 
us  with  much  tangible  results  by 
which  to  remember  him,  a  legacy  of 
social  progress  for  our  people.  I  am 
proud  that  he  was  my  friend.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  J.  EDSELL. 
JR. 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  un- 
timely death  last  week  of  a  friend  and 
former  Fifth  District  resident.  Ralph 
J.  Edsell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Edsell  was  long  active  in  Repub- 
lican Party  politics  in  New  York  State 
and  was  a  distinguished  businessman 
and  public  citizen.  A  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University  Law  School,  he  served 
for  several  years  as  chief  counsel  to 
Joseph  Carlino,  speaker  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  and  later  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  our  colleague. 
Representative  Norman  Lent.  In  1964, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Fifth  District  against  former  Repre- 
sentative Herbert  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Edsell,  who  was  a  former  Repub- 
lican committeeman  in  his  hometown 
of  Cedarhurst,  was  a  member  of  nu- 
merous fraternal  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, including  the  American  Legion, 
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VFW,  Community  Chest,  and  the  Five 
Towns  District  Nursing  Association. 

Ralph  Edsell  was  a  man  who  could 
always  be  counted  on  for  his  sound 
judgment  and  his  commitment  to  the 
principles  he  believed  in.  Those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  iinowlng 
Ralph  and  working  with  him  will  miss 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  Edsell  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
June;  his  children.  Ralph  J.  Ill,  Lisa, 
and  John;  and  his  mother.  Geraldine. 
To  his  family  I  offer  my  sincere  condo- 
lences.* 


BILL  MOYERS'  INJUSTICE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENIATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  and  obtained  from  the  ad- 
ministration some  specific  information 
on  the  cases  cited  in  the  Bill  Moyers' 
program  on  CBS  the  evening  of  April 
21. 

The  facts  in  those  specific  cases  sug- 
gest very  strongly  that  Mr.  Moyers' 
theme  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  created  additional  hardships  for 
the  people  featured  is  inaccurate, 
unfair  and  does  a  gross  injustice  to  the 
President  and  to  all  of  us  who  support 
him. 

In  the  first  case  of  the  handicapped 
individual  whose  disability  benefits 
were  denied,  the  denial  apparently  re- 
sulted from  passage  in  1980  of  the 
social  security  disability  amendments 
and  the  ensuing  reports  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  not  the  culprit. 

In  the  second  case  of  the  woman 
who  had  to  quit  her  job  so  that  her  ill 
son  would  be  eligible  for  medicaid,  the 
difficialty  arose  after  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  set  limitations  on  family 
Income  that  were  mandated  by  the 
Reconciliation  Act.  The  limitations  on 
the  income  of  APDC  recipients  was  in- 
cluded in  Reagan  budget  proposals  but 
it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States  to  set  the  specific  amounts.  It  is 
regrettable,  or  more  accurately  tragic, 
that  we  have  a  welfare  system  in  this 
country  that  discourages  individuals 
from  holding  down  jobs,  but  to  suggest 
that  this  set  of  circumstances  is  the 
fault  of,  or  has  only  surfaced  since  the 
advent  of  the  Reagan  administration 
is  absurd.  Our  system  has  for  years 
discouraged  work,  it  discouraged 
family  cohesion  and  family  life,  and 
discouraged  honesty  and  forthright- 
ness  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  third  case  was  badly  misrepre- 
sented. The  decision  to  move  the  child 
in  question  to  a  special  facility  in  Wis- 
consin was  not  made  as  the  result  of 
any  action  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
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tion  or  any  change  in  Federal  regula- 
tions, programs,  or  policy.  The  move 
was  made  by  the  mother  apparently 
because  the  State  of  Wisconsin  discon- 
tinued subsidies  for  over-the-counter 
drugs  and  she  was  convinced  the  visit- 
ing nurses  program  was  about  to  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  Moyers,  however,  left  the  dis- 
tinct Impression  that  the  move  to  spe- 
cial facilities  at  greater  expense  to  the 
Government  was  the  direct  result  of 
action  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Finally  in  the  fourth  instance,  the 
Reagan  administration  was  the  target 
of  serious  criticism  because  the  lines 
at  a  volunteer-run,  privately  funded 
church  food  program  were  on  the  in- 
crease. Apparently,  the  greater 
number  of  people  participating  in  the 
food  program  according  to  Mr.  Moyers 
was  the  direct  result  of  higher  unem- 
ployment and  changes  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  He  then  concluded 
that  President  Reagan  is  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  hunger  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  two  very  critical  state- 
ments of  rebuttal  that  have  to  be 
made.  The  first  Is  that  the  Moyers 
program  was  by  an  interpretation  a 
direct  indictment  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  its  policies  and  that 
the  indictment  was  based  on  faulty 
evidence,  misinterpretation  of  fact,  a 
purposeful  distortion  of  fact  and  a  de- 
liberate exclusion  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation that  would  have  offered  an- 
other perspective  to  the  story  and  the 
cases  cited. 

Second,  the  program  also  completely 
neglected  to  mention,  explain  or  visu- 
alize those  efforts  and  Initiatives  being 
undertaken  by  the  administration  to 
provide  a  "safety  net"  either  through 
Federal  Government  programs.  State 
and/or  local  government  programs  or 
major  Increases  in  private  sector  ac- 
tivities. 

The  omission  of  any  perspective  In 
the  program  and  the  degree  of  Its  In- 
nuendo and  Insinuation  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Moyers'  intent 
was  to  discredit  the  President  and  his 
policies.  He  obviously  had  his  conclu- 
sions drawn  before  he  assembled  his 
facts. 

One  has  to  raise  the  issue  of  media 
fairness  here,  and  I  believe  we  have  to 
challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  material 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  to  question  the  judg- 
ment of  CBS  in  airing  such  a  program 
at  all.  At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
am  inserting  a  factsheet  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  cases  cited  in  the 
Moyers'  program. 

Ohio  Case 
what  are  thi  pacts  op  this  case 

Larry  Ham  has  been  receiving  disability 
benefits  since  1974.  A  medical  review  of  his 
case  was  undertaken  by  the  Disability  De- 
termination Service  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
October  1981.  Based  on  this  review,  it  was 
determined  that  his  disability  ended  In  Oc- 
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tober  1981.  He  was  informed  of  this  decision 
on  November  14.  1981,  and  was  given  10 
days  to  submit  additional  evidence.  On  De- 
cember 14.  1981,  he  was  notified  that  his 
benefits  would  be  terminated.  Payments  are 
made  for  the  month  disability  ends  and  the 
two  succeeding  months.  Mr.  Ham's  last 
check  was  for  December  1981.  He  requested 
a  reconsideration  of  his  case  on  April  5, 
1982. 

WHAT  CHANGE  IN  PEDERAL  POLICY  CHEATED 
THIS  SITUATION 

Basic  Federal  policy  has  not  changed— 
there  has  been  no  change  In  the  definition 
of  disability  since  1967.  Disability  benefits 
are  paid  only  as  long  as  the  beneficiary  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law— that  is.  he  is  unable  to  work  because  of 
a  severe  impairment. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
has  always  reexamined  disability  claims  to 
make  sure  payments  are  made  only  to  those 
who  continue  to  be  disabled.  Previously, 
only  certain  cases  were  reviewed.  In  1980. 
however,  the  Congress  passed  the  Social  Se- 
curity Disability  Amendmenu.  which  re- 
quire all  disability  claims  to  be  reviewed  pe- 
riodically. The  reviews  were  required  to 
begin  In  January  1982. 

WHAT  IS  THE  JTJSTIPICATION  POH  THIS  POLICY 
CHANGE 

The  Congress  enacted  the  1980  provision 
in  response  to  concerns  expressed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
others  that  SSA  was  not  reevaluating 
enough  cases.  SSA  decided  to  begin  the  peri- 
odic reviews  in  March  1981.  in  a  response  to 
a  GAO  report  estimating  that  as  many  as  20 
percent  of  disability  beneficiaries,  who  re- 
ceive about  $2  billion  a  year  in  benefits,  are 
Ineligible.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  about  565,000 
cases  will  be  reviewed,  rather  than  the 
155.000  scheduled  under  the  old  law. 

WHAT  PEDERAL  POLICIES  EXIST  TO  AVOID 
HARDSHIP  IN  CASES  LIKE  THIS 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  regulations 
provide  a  thorough  appeals  process  to 
assure  claims  receive  all  due  consideration. 
This  Includes  a  reconsideration  within  the 
state  agency,  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  a  Federal  Administrative  Law  Judge, 
appeal  to  the  SSA  Federal  Appeals  Council, 
and  appeals  to  the  Federal  Courts. 

Note:  No  Reagan  Administration  policy 
changes  caused  Mr.  Ham's  disability  review. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Ham  still  has  four  levels  of 
appeal  left  open  to  him. 

New  Jersey  Case 
what  are  the  pacts  in  this  case 

Mrs.  Frances  Dorta.  a  divorced  mother  of 
three  children,  received  AFDC  from  1973 
until  October  1981.  In  September  1981.  she 
obtained  employment  at  $600  per  month. 
Her  10-year-old  son  has  a  serious  medical 
problem  for  which  surgery  was  needed.  In 
September  1981  she  obtained  employment 
at  $600  per  month.  Because  this  income  ex- 
ceeded the  State's  need  standard  by  150  per- 
cent, she  was  terminated  from  assistance 
($590  is  the  Income  cutoff  In  New  Jersey), 
which  also  resulted  in  termination  of  the 
Medicaid  eligibility.  Mrs.  Dorta  quit  her  job 
and  in  January  reapplied  for  assistance.  She 
now  receives  an  AFDC  grant  of  $414  per 
month  and  Is  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

WHAT  CHANGE  IN  PEDERAL  POLICY  CREATED 
THIS  SITUATION 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
which  took  effect  on  October  1.  1981, 
amended  the  AFDC  program  to  require 
States  to  set  an  overall  limit.  150  percent  of 
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their  standard  of  need,  on  the  total  income 
a  family  may  have  to  be  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  State  plan.  The  States,  not  the 
Federal  Government,  set  the  standard  of 
need  against  which  the  150  percent  limit  is 
applied.  If  the  family  income  before  apply- 
ing any  "disregarded"  amounts  exceeds  that 
amount  ($590  for  a  family  of  four  In  New 
Jersey),  the  family  Is  not  eligible  tor  AFDC. 
This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Dorta. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RATIONALE  POR  THIS  PEDERAL 
POLICY  CHANGE 

The  Income  eligibility  limit  of  150  percent 
of  the  sUte-determlned  standard  of  need 
was  enacted  by  Congress  to  make  families 
with  adequate  incomes  ineligible  for  AFDC. 
Prior  to  this  change,  in  15  States  (Including 
New  Jersey),  families  of  four  with  Incomes 
over  $15,000  per  year  were  eligible  for 
AFDC.  Prior  law  also  permitted  AFDC  re- 
cipients who  obtained  employment  to  re- 
ceive, through  wages  and  continued  AFDC 
benefiU.  significantly  more  Income  than 
working  families  who  never  received  AFDC. 
In  addition,  the  evidence  was  that  the  prior 
law  permitting  AFDC  families  to  receive  sig- 
nificant income  without  losing  AFDC  eligi- 
bility did  not  result  in  more  AFDC  families 
obUlning  employment.  P-ellmlnary  indica- 
tions from  SUtes  are  that  the  vast  majority 
of  families  whose  eligibility  for  AFDC  was 
terminated  by  the  Reconciliation  Act 
changes  are  not  leaving  jobs  to  return  to  the 
AFDC  rolls. 

WHAT  PEDERAL  POLICIES  EXIST  TO  AVOID 
HARDSHIPS  IN  CASES  OP  THIS  KIND 

The  hardship  in  Mrs.  Dorta's  case  arises 
from  excessive  medical  costs  associated  with 
her  son's  condition.  Federal  safety  net  poli- 
cies provide  two  mechanisms  to  avoid  hard- 
ships in  cases  of  this  kind: 

(1)  SUtes.  not  the  Federal  government, 
set  the  AFDC  standard  of  need  for  Individ- 
uals in  that  State,  against  which  the  150 
percent  cap  is  applied.  New  Jersey  is  free  to 
raise  the  standard  applicable  to  New  Jersey 
residents.  Twenty-one  States  have  raised 
their  respective  standards  of  need  since  the 
Reconciliation  Act  changes  became  effec- 
tive. 

(2)  Under  the  Medicaid  program,  States 
may  establish  medically  needy  programs  to 
provide  Medicaid  eligibility  to  low  Income 
families  which,  although  not  eligible  for 
AFDC  due  to  their  incomes,  have  special 
medical  needs.  Although  New  Jersey  does 
not  have  a  medically  needy  program,  33 
States  do. 

Note:  In  this  case,  Mrs.  Dorta  was  protect- 
ed by  the  "safety  net."  She  did  receive  the 
Medicaid  assistance  for  her  son's  operation 
that  she  needed. 

Wisconsin  Case 
what  are  the  pacts  op  this  case 

Carrie  Dixon,  age  13,  became  eligible  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  in 
1979.  In  addition,  the  Dixon  family  is  AFDC 
eligible  and  thus  categorically  eligible  under 
Medicaid. 

In  January  1982,  Carrie  was  Institutional- 
ized at  Central  Wisconsin  Center  for  the  De- 
velopmentally  Disabled,  an  intermediate 
care  fsicllity  for  the  mentally  retairded 
(ICP/MR).  Prior  to  that  time,  she  received 
various  services  at  home  under  the  Medicaid 
program.  Apparently,  Mrs.  Dixon  decided  to 
move  Carrie  to  the  Institution  because  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  would  no  longer  pay  for 
some  over-the-counter  drugs  and  her  fear 
that  there  might  be  cuts  in  the  visiting 
nurse  home  health  services  program  under 
Medicaid  In  Wisconsin. 
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WHAT  CHANGE  IN  PEDERAL  POLICY  CREATED 
THIS  SITUATION 

There  have  been  no  changes  In  the  provi- 
sion of  Medicaid  home  health  service  bene- 
fits, such  as  visiting  nurses.  In  the  Wiscon- 
sin program  during  this  Administration. 
The  only  reduction  In  serviies  made  by  Wis- 
consin that  relates  to  this  case  is  a  limit  on 
some  non-prescription  drug  services.  This 
change  became  effective  November  1.  1981. 

No  change  in  Federal  policy  required  Wis- 
consin to  alter  its  drug  coverage  policy.  His- 
torically, drugs  have  been  an  optional  State 
service  under  Medicaid. 

WHAT  IS  THE  JUSTIPICATION  POR  THIS  POLICY 
CHANGE 

State  option  under  Medicaid. 

WHAT  FEDERAL  POLICIES  EXIST  TO  AVOID 
HARDSHIPS  IN  CASES  LIKE  THIS 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  provides  waiver  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  Medicaid  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  in  lieu  of  more  costly  institu- 
tional care.  We  understand  Wisconsin  has 
developed  a  waiver  submission  to  HCFA. 

Note:  There  is  no  Reagan  Administration 
policy  or  requirement  preventing  Carrie 
Dixon  from  being  cared  for  at  home  at  any 
time.* 


PAUL  C.  FISHER 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  I,  1982,  I  had  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Mr.  Paul  C.  Fisher's 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee.  Mr.  Fisher  is  an  en- 
gineer, an  inventor,  and  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  It  is  very  likely 
that  most  of  us  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Fisher  because  of  his  contributions  to 
the  ballpoint  pen  industry.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  several  successful  patents  to  his 
credit,  including  the  pressurized  ball 
point  pen  which  Is  used  by  astronauts 
in  outer  space  and  the  popular  new 
erasable  ink  pens. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Fisher  has  applied 
his  knowledge  of  science  to  economics. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  Mr.  Fisher's  novel  and  inspir- 
ing testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 
I  Am  the  First  Real  Scientist  in  the  Field 
OP  Economics! 

Chairman  Rostenkowskl.  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  am  Paul  Fisher.  I  represent  only 
myself.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

I  am  a  successful  small  business  man,  ac- 
countant, engineer  and  the  Inventor  along 
with  my  associates  of  the  pressurized  ball 
pen  used  by  our  Astronauts  In  Outer  Space. 
My  patent  also  covers  the  popular  new  eras- 
able Ink  p>ens. 

I  first  learned  to  apply  the  scientific  tech- 
nique to  machines,  chemicals,  and  things 
like  ball  pens.  It  is  the  only  technique  that 
can  successfully  solve  any  problem  of  any 
type  in  any  field.  It  has  been  proven  in  the 
physical  sciences  by  creating  Jet  planes, 
space  travel,  television,  computers  and  the 
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many  other  wonders  of  this  marvelous  sci- 
entific age. 

I  believe,  that  together  we  can  successful- 
ly apply  the  scientific  technique  to  Ameri- 
ca's economic  problems  with  some  astound- 
ing results. 

Let  us  try. 

The  scientific  technique  Is  simple  to  use,  if 
we  are  able  to  admit  and  accept  our  igno- 
rance and  not  try  to  hide  that  Ignorance 
behind  some  phony  theory.  The  scientific 
technique  requires,  only,  the  ability  to  learn 
and  to  use,  accurately,  the  facts  that  experi- 
ence can  teach  us. 

The  key  is  objectivity  and  complete  accu- 
racy. 

No  one  ever  got  the  correct  answer  to  any 
problem  without  accuracy. 

We  wUl  not  solve  America's  problems  until 
we  put  aside  our  pet  theories  and  prejudices 
and  deal  strictly  with  the  few  proven  facts 
that  we  can  learn  from  experience. 

Economics  as  taught  today  is  not  a  science 
because  those  who  teach  it  have  neglected 
the  basic  fundamentals.  Today's  economists 
deal  largely  with  interest  rates,  the  gross 
national  product,  the  rate  of  inflation, 
supply  and  demand,  the  stock  exchange,  the 
banks,  and  other  business  organ'^atlons. 

To  be  true  scientists  in  economics,  we 
must  first  be  philosophers,  because  we  have 
to  decide  what  Is  Important  and  where  we 
want  to  go. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  your  goals  are.  nor 
what  they  should  be— but  as  for  myself,  I 
know: 

I  am,  primarily,  concerned  about  what  Is 
happening  to  the  American  people.  My  goal 
is  the  happiness,  the  health,  the  security, 
the  progress,  and  the  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  most  important,  the  most  sacred 
thing  In  the  world  is  a  human  being.  His 
life,  his  happiness,  his  progress  Is  my  con- 
cern. 

Organizations  have  no  value  within  them- 
selves and  are  Indirectly  valuable,  only, 
when  they  help  people. 

If  you  share  my  views,  then  let  us  look  at 
our  tax  laws  with  this  In  mind. 

If  a  human  being  Is  the  most  important 
thing  In  the  world,  why  do  we  discriminate 
against  people  by  taxing  them  at  a  higher 
rate  than  we  tax  organizations? 

A  corporation  doesn't  have  to  pay  an 
Income  tax  until  it  makes  a  profit.  But.  a 
human  being  may  not  be  earning  enough  to 
pay  his  necessary  room  and  board,  yet  we 
take  15  to  30  percent  of  his  paycheck  away 
even  before  he  gets  It. 

Our  Government  Is  actively  training 
people  not  to  work  by  penalizing  those  who 
work  and  rewarding  those  who  don't. 

The  payroll  tax.  also,  punishes  those  who 
hire  and  create  Jobs.  This  reduces  the 
number  of  Jobs  available  and  adds  directly 
to  the  unemployment  problem. 

Are  we  or  are  we  not  concerned  with 
people,  their  security,  their  rights,  their 
freedoms,  their  happiness  and  their  oppor- 
tunities? 

The  opportunity  to  work  constructively 
for  a  livable  wage  Is  Man's  most  sacred 
right.  That  opportunity  has  been  destroyed 
for  millions  of  Americans  by  our  Govern- 
ment through  Its  unfair  tax  laws  which  dis- 
criminate, unjustly,  against  those  who  work 
or  need  to  work  for  a  living  and,  also, 
against  those  who  hire  and  create  jobs.  This 
is  the  major  cause  of  unemployment. 

Unemployment  and  under-employment 
cause  Intolerable  human  suffering.  They  are 
the  major  cause  of  our  Increasing  crime 
rate. 
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When  we  deprive  a  man  or  a  woman  of 
the  opportunity  to  do  constructive  work,  we 
destroy  his  life,  take  away  its  meaning  and 
sometimes  drive  him  to  crime.  Welfare  and 
charity  is  no  substitute  for  an  opportunity. 
Unemployment  and  underemployment 
are  now  destroying  the  happiness  and  ruin- 
ing the  lives  of  countless  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, fostering  a  crime  wave  that  is  a  threat 
to  everyone. 

The  major  cause  of  unemployment,  today, 
is  our  terribly  unfair  income  tax  laws,  in- 
cluding the  payroll  taxes  which  are  the 
worst  of  all. 

The  income  tax  is  counter-productive.  It 
destroys  incentive.  It  tends  to  depress  the 
economy,  lowering  the  tax  base  and.  there- 
by, increasing  the  deficit. 

Experience  has  proven  that  we  can  never 
balance  the  budget  by  increasing  our 
income  taxes,  particularly  the  payroll  taxes 
which  have  gone  up,  not  down  under  this 
present  administration. 

We  desperately  need  a  substitute  for  the 
income  tax. 

Some  have  suggested  additional  excise 
taxes,  a  value  added  tax  or  some  other  kind 
of  sales  tax.  Sales  taxes  are  also  counter- 
productive because  they  tend  to  slow  down 
the  sale  of  goods.  They  are  directly  the 
most  inflationary  of  all  taxes.  We  don't 
need  more  inflation  and  we  don't  need  the 
Government  forcing  an  increase  in  prices 
which  slows  the  turnover,  depressing  the 
economy  and  adding  to  the  unemployment 
problem. 

So.  what  can  we  tax?  Our  Government  is 
in  deep  economic  trouble.  Sure,  it  should 
cut  expenses,  but  it  also  needs  to  raise 
enough  money  to  live  within  its  means. 
Over  fifty  years  without  a  balanced  budget. 
Deficit  financing  is  a  time  bomb  and  that 
bomb  is  already  beginning  to  explode. 

What  shall  we  tax?  How  can  the  Govern- 
ment raise  the  necessary  funds  that  it  abso- 
lutely requires? 

We've  eliminated  the  tax  on  incomes  and 
the  tax  on  sales.  The  only  practical  thing 
left  to  tax  is  assets. 

America  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
with  over  six  trillion  dollars  worth  of  assets 
that  are  now  largely  untaxed. 

But.  since  the  prosperity  and  the  econom- 
ic security  of  our  people  requires  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  buying  power,  those  people 
with  few  assets  should  be  taxed  very  lightly 
or  not  at  all. 

I  suggest  a  graduated  tax  on  assets— the 
more  assets,  the  higher  the  tax  rate— ex- 
empting the  first  $200,000  worth  of  assets 
owned  or  controlled  by  any  Individual  or 
any  organization. 

I  suggest  that  all  assets  (land,  buildings, 
machinery,  inventory,  cash.  accounU  receiv- 
able, notes,  deposits,  stocks,  bonds  and  any 
and  everything  else  of  value)  be  taxed  on  as 
equal  a  basis  as  practical  with  no  credit  al- 
lowed for  liabilities. 

I  suggest  that  all  organizations  and  all  in- 
dividuals be  taxed  equally  at  the  same  rate 
without  any  discrimination. 

I  believe,  that  such  a  revolutionary  tax 
program  can  balance  the  budget,  pay  off  the 
natioital  debt,  stop  Inflation,  reduce  unem- 
ployment, give  lis  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
restore  prosperity  to  our  people,  and  make 
America,  again,  the  Land  of  Opportunity.* 
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HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IK  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  following  speech 
by  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Markey.  to  all  those  concerned 
about  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Mr. 
Markey  has  been  working  diligently 
to  build  public  and  congressional  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  freeze  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Certainly  there  is  nQ  more 
important  task  before  us.  During  this 
Ground  Zero  Week,  people  and  organi- 
zations aroimd  our  Nation  are  engag- 
ing in  educational  efforts  designed  to 
build  awareness  that  there  could  be  no 
winners  in  a  nuclear  war.  Many  people 
now  are  talking  about  this  topic,  con- 
sidered unthinkable  until  recently. 
The  following  speech,  given  to  the 
Lawyer's  Alliance  for  Nuclear  Arms 
Control  in  Boston  at  the  start  of 
Ground  Zero  Week  is  an  important 
step  in  this  growing  debate. 
Groitnd  Zero  Week 
I  want  to  thank  the  Lawyers  Alliance  for 
Nuclear  Arms  Control  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  at  this  conference. 

We  are  witnessing  this  week  what  may  be 
a  historic  and  extremely  important  debate 
for  this  country.  All  this  week,  which  has 
been  designated  Ground  Zero  Week,  organi- 
zations across  the  country  are  gathering  to 
discuss  the  ultimate  issue— nuclear  war. 
It  is  a  discussion  that  is  long  overdue. 
For  too  long  we  have  avoided  the  unthink- 
able simply  by  not  thinking  about  it.  For 
too  long  we  have  left  the  fate  of  this  Earth 
to  the  experts  in  the  Pentagon,  the  White 
House,  and  the  State  Department. 

And  now  the  American  people  are  afraid. 
They  want  a  strong  defense,  but  they're 
afraid  that  the  Reagan  Administration's 
$1.7  trillion  defense  buildup  will  only  heat 
up  the  arms  race. 

They  do  not  want  nuclear  war.  but  they 
are  afraid  when  their  leaders  talk  of  waging 
nuclear  war  and  winning. 

So  all  over  the  country,  religious  leaders, 
business  executives,  lawyers,  doctors,  college 
students,  tuid  local  legislators  are  organizing 
to  demand  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  one  initiative  gaining  the  most  mo- 
mentum nationwide  is  the  proposal  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
freeze  their  nuclear  arsenals.  Millions  of 
people  have  signed  freeze  petitions.  Hun- 
dreds of  New  England  towns  have  endorsed 
freeze  resolutions. 

Representative  Silvio  Conte  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  House  calling 
on  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production  and  further  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and 
other  delivery  systems.  The  resolution  then 
calls  on  the  superpowers  to  begin  major, 
mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  in  their 
nuclear  arsenals. 

So  far.  more  than  1«0  represenUtives 
have  signed  on  to  the  resolution.  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Hatfield  have  introduced  the 
same  resolution  in  the  Senate,  where  more 
than  30  senators  have  endorsed  the  meas- 
ure. 


Both  resolutions,  as  you  know,  are  in  re- 
sponse to  a  loud  and  clear  message  from  the 
grass  roots.  That  message  is:  Enough  is 
enough.  The  superpowers  must  cut  back 
their  arsenals  before  we  blow  ourselves  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  call  for  nuclear  disarmament  is  really 
nothing  new. 

It's  just  been  sitting  on  the  shelf  collect- 
ing dust  for  the  past  three  decades. 

There  indeed  was  a  surge  of  concern  over 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  war.  just  after  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  explosions.  With 
those  horrors  fresh  in  their  minds.  Presi 
dent  Truman  and  the  other  Western  leaders 
did  call  for  a  renunciation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

But  the  disarmament  fervor  soon  faded  as 
the  Cold  War  heated  up  and  distrust  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  mounted. 

Both  sides  began  vigorous  research  and 
development  programs  into  nuclear  war  s;  s- 
terns. 

By  1948.  the  United  SUtes  had  begun  re- 
placing its  World  War  II  propeller  bombers 
with  intercontinenUl  jets.  The  Soviets  ex- 
ploded their  first  nuclear  bomb  a  year  later. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  both  sides 
had  satellites  in  orbit  and  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  that  could  deliver  up  to  a 
10-megaton  pay  load  to  the  others  home- 
land. 

We  had  our  first  nuclear-powered  sub  in 
1960.  the  Soviets  had  theirs  in  1968.  We  pro- 
duced multiple  warhead  missiles  in  1966:  the 
Soviets  had  theirs  two  years  later. 

And  by  the  end  of  the  1960's.  both  sides 
had  enough  of  a  retaliatory  capacity  to 
insure  that  nuclear  conflict  would  result  in 
both  sides  being  effectively  destroyed. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  thus  formed  a  suicide  pact.  It  was  called 
MAD— for  mutually  assured  destruction. 

Also  about  this  time,  a  new  approach  for 
containing  the  arms  race  came  Into  being - 
called  arms  control. 

Thoughts  of  nuclear  disarmament  had 
long  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Under  arms  con- 
trol, the  United  sUtes  began  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  attempt- 
ed to  manage  the  dangers  and  costs  of  a  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  attempted  to  lessen  the 
damage  if  a  nuclear  coriflict  broke  out. 

And  if  nuclear  weapons  had  to  be  built, 
the  arms  controllers  tried  to  make  sure  that 
the  ones  the  superpowers  did  build  wouldn't 
increase  the  chances  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  occur. 

The  arms  control  approach  has  chalked 
up  some  worthy  achievements.  It  has  pro- 
duced the  Washington- Moscow  hotline,  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty.  SALT  I.  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty,  and  SALT  II.  to  name  a  few. 
-  All  these  arms  control  agreements  were 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  They  all  furth- 
ered the  cause  of  strategic  stability.  And  I 
think  it  is  a  tragic  mistake  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  not  ratified  SALT  II. 

But  we  mustn't  let  too  much  nostalgia 
creep  into  our  assessment  of  the  arms  con- 
trol record. 

We  must  remember  that  many  of  the 
arms  control  agreements  prohibited  weap- 
ons deployments,  which  the  two  superpow- 
ers had  no  intentions  of  deploying  in  the 
first  place. 

We  must  remember  that,  even  with  all 
their  restrictions,  all  of  the  treaties  and 
agreements  have  still  allowed  the  superpow- 
ers to  gorge  themselves  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  things  that 
have  really  constrained  the  arms  race  be- 
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tween  the  superpowers  has  been  the  costs  of 
the  weapons  and  the  technological  limita- 
tions of  producing  them. 

But  now  that  technology  is  producing 
weapons  that  will  be  harder  to  control  in  a 
crisis— deadly  weapons  like  the  Soviet  SS-18 
and  the  American  MX  missile  that  improve 
each  sides'  ability  to  knock  out  the  other's 
missiles  and  that  put  a  hair  trigger  on  nu- 
clear deterrence. 

That  technology  is  producing  the  ground- 
and  sea-launched  cruise  that  can  easily  be 
hidden  and  therefore  will  make  verification 
of  future  treaties  even  more  difficult. 

Now  we  hear  dangerous  talk  of  limited  nu- 
clear war.  We  see  both  sides  Ulklng  nuclear 
deterrence  out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths 
but  building  nuclear  weapKjns  that  increase 
their  nuclear  war  fighting  capabilities. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  the  nuclear  bomb— 
which  George  Kerman  said  "is  the  most  use- 
less weapon  ever  invented"- now  all  of  a 
sudden  it  has  supposedly  achieved  a  mili- 
Ury  utility. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden,  the  American 
public— which  had  learned  to  live  with  the 
bomb— now  all  of  a  sudden  the  public  has 
been  asked  to  leam  to  live  the  bomb  explod- 
ing. 

The  American  public,  thank  heavens,  has 
more  common  sense  than  to  swallow  this  al- 
ternative. The  people  realize  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  limited  or  wlnable  nucle- 
ar conflict. 

Once  the  button  is  pushed,  everyone  loses. 

The  people  can  count  and  they  realize 
that  50.000  warheads  stockpiled  among  the 
weapons  sUtes  is  much  too  much  overkill. 

They  realize  that  the  problem  is  not  who's 
ahead  of  the  other  in  the  race  to  develop 
particular  weapons  system.  The  problem  is 
the  arms  race  itself. 

So  the  people  have  begun  to  mobilize.  The 
arms  controllers,  who  during  the  anti-SALT 
years  were  lonelier  than  Maytag  repairmen, 
have  now  been  "scrambling  to  catch  up  with 
the  movement. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  whose  plans 
for  an  arms  buildup  are  being  spoiled  by 
this  new  disarmament  fervor,  at  first  brand- 
ed our  resolution  as  "bad  arms  control 
policy."  But  how  can  wanting  to  stop  the 
arms  race  be  bad  arms  control  policy? 

Then  the  Administration  tried  to  defuse 
the  movement  by  endorsing  the  Jackson- 
Warner  resolution  calling  for  a  long-term 
nuclear  weapons  freeze.  That  way.  the  ad- 
ministration could  complete  the  arms  race- 
build  a  few  thousand  more  weapons— and 
then  talk  about  a  freeze.  But  the  public 
knows  that  the  arms  race  can  never  be  com- 
pleted. When  we  build  more,  they  build 
more. 

No,  the  public  is  now  saying  It's  time  to 
disarm. 

They're  saying,  we've  waited  long  enough. 
We've  heated  up  the  arms  race  to  try  to  get 
rid  of  these  weapons  and  that  hasn't 
worked.  We  tried  to  conUin  the  arms  race 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  these  weapons  and 
that  hasn't  really  worked. 

And  the  Reagan  Administration  wants  to 
complete  the  arms  race,  and  we  know  that 
won't  work. 

We  now  must  stop  the  arms  race. 

That's  what  the  people  are  telling  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

And  it  better  sUrt  listening. 

Thank  you.* 
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THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  REDONDO  BEACH 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
0  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  you  the  90th  an- 
niversary of  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  of  Redondo  Beach.  Its  rich  histo- 
ry is  reflected  in  their  governmental, 
business,  and  multiethnic  heritage. 

In  1854  Juan  Jose  Dominguez  sold  a 
portion  of  his  ranch  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Salt  Lake  to  Henry  Allenson 
and  William  Johnson  who  formed  the 
Pacific  Salt  Works.  The  Redondo  De- 
velopment Co.  in  1885  purchased  a 
433-acre  tract  from  the  Dominguez 
family  to  start  a  city;  however,  it 
proved  not  to  be  the  proper  time. 

Those  persons  in  the  early  history  of 
Redondo  Beach  credited  with  its'  for- 
mation were  Henry  Ainsworth  and 
Henry  Huntington.  These  men,  along 
with  others,  succeeded  in  1892  in  ob- 
taining cityhood  of  the  sixth  class. 
The  town  involved  itself  in  a  myriad  of 
activities,  from  taking  its  first  census 
(population  668)  to  the  opening  of  its 
first  hotel,  Redondo,  with  225  rooms. 

Beginning  in  1895  and  ending  in 
1908  with  the  erection  of  city  hall,  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  Redondo  Beach  con- 
structed its  second  wharf,  and  reorga- 
nized its  railway.  The  second  census 
showed  an  increase  of  187  citizens. 
They  opened  their  first  bank.  Farm- 
er's &  Merchants,  converted  the  rail- 
road from  steam  to  electricity,  and 
built  150  homes,  as  well  as  the  first 
high  school. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  was  orga- 
nized and  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power 
erected  a  steam-generating  plant  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  Redondo  Beach  was 
growing:  It  now  had  its  own  city  hall; 
banking  institutions;  wharfs  and  piers; 
railway  station;  electrical  plant;  li- 
brary; and,  a  population  of  2,930. 
Their  city  charter  was  adopted  in 
1936. 

After  World  War  II,  President  Harry 
Truman  signed  an  authorization  bill 
for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater; 
and,  the  citizens  voted  approval  for 
tidelands  oil  drilling.  The  South  Bay 
Shopping  Center  became  a  reality  and 
the  $9  million  harbor  bond  issues 
passed.  The  Federal  Housing  and 
House  Finance  Agency  plan  was  ap- 
proved with  the  cost  of  property  ac- 
quisition set  at  $3,372,000. 

From  1966  until  the  present,  the 
years  have  been  spent  with  expansion 
and  improvement  of  Redondo  Beach. 
King  Harbor  opened,  a  $150,000  addi- 
tion to  city  hall  was  completed  and  the 
Federal  Government  released  funds 
for  the  $15  million  Redondo  Plaza  Re- 
development project  on  50  acres  in  the 
old  downtown  section.  The  city  con- 
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structed  an  $8  million  parking  struc- 
ture and  the  council  voted  $1  million 
on  deposit  to  purchase  a  garage  site 
which  was  financed  by  parking  reve- 
nues. Lincoln  Development  Co.  com- 
pleted the  first  phase  of  the  planned 
2.000  imits,  with  332  rentaJ  apart- 
ments, and  finally  in  1980  the  harbor 
bond  was  paid  off. 

The  future  plans  for  Redondo  Beach 
involves  the  revitalization  of  their 
blight  areas,  completion  of  their  parks 
and  improvement  of  the  delivery  of 
services  to  their  citizens.  The  elected 
officials  are  committed  to  maintaining 
their  high  standard  of  response  to  the 
citizens  of  Redondo  Beach. 

I  personally  congratulate  the  city  of 
Redondo  Beach  on  the  celebration  of 
its  90th  anniversary.* 


MR.  AND  MRS.  AUGUST 
SICILIANO 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, two  erstwhile  residents  of  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
August  Siciliano  of  375  Broadview 
Avenue,  share  a  rare  distinction,  they 
are  among  only  four  known  parents  to 
have  had  five  sons  on  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

Even  though  two  of  their  sons  were 
married  and  three  were  taken  out  of 
school,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siciliano  did  not 
complain.  They  loved  America,  they 
said,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
help  keep  it  free.  Strong,  indeed,  was 
their  love  for  America. 

All  five  of  their  sons  served  honor- 
ably and  were  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces. 

Three  of  their  sons.  James.  Paddy, 
and  Rocco  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
with  Paddy  serving  in  the  Air  Corps. 
The  two  other  sons,  Tony  and  John, 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

How  many  families  have  risked  so 
much  to  defend  our  Nation  and  our 
way  of  life?  Not  many.  It  is  indeed  for- 
tunate that  the  Siciliano  family  and 
others  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  our  coimtry  during  time 
of  war.  It  is  to  the  Siciliano  family  and 
other  families  like  them  that  this 
august  body  and  the  rest  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  owe  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  gratify- 
ing experience  to  be  able  to  honor  the 
Siciliano  family  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  official  log  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  My  hat  goes  off  and  my 
heart  goes  out  to  the  brave  members 
of  the  Siciliano  family.  No  Sunday  pa- 
triots were  they.  They  rose  and  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  United  States  during 
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a  time  of  grave  danger.  They  took 
their  place  In  the  ranks  of  Americans 
who  were  willing  to  give  to  the  Nation 
in  which  they  believed. 

So,  to  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  com- 
mend the  SicUiano  family  for  its  un- 
selfish and  gallant  devotion  to  the 
ideals  that  have  made  our  Nation  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world.* 


DOMINICAN  SISTERS  OF 

SPRINGFIELD.  ILL..  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  GUATEMALA 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IK  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
continue  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in 
Guatemala.  The  recent  elections  did 
nothing  to  improve  the  situation  in 
that  tra^c  nation  and  now,  of  course, 
with  the  coup,  the  circimistances  for 
the  people  of  Guatemala  are  even 
more  discouraging. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  great  concern 
which  exists  in  this  country  about  the 
situation  in  Guatemala.  In  particular. 
the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  of  the  Do- 
minican Sisters.  Springfield.  111., 
passed  a  resolution  on  March  2.  1982. 
calling  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  enforce  human  rights 
sanctions  against  Guatemala  and  not 
to  provide  any  military  assistance  to 
Guatemala.  This  resolution  was  sent 
to  me  by  Mother  M.  Dominica  Bren- 
nan  and  the  sisters  of  the  convent. 

This  resolution  is  extremely 
thoughtful  and  demonstrates  sincere 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  people 
of  Guatemala.  Therefore.  I  am  placing 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  we  may  all  benefit  from  its  mes- 
sage. 

DoMiiTicAM  Sisters. 
Sacred  Heart  Conveht. 
Springfield,  ni,  March  2.  1982. 

Whereas,  the  Quatemalan  Oovemment  is 
carryins  out  a  well  thouKht-out  plan  to  In- 
timidate the  Church  and  silence  its  prophet- 
ic voice  and  are  directly  attacking  the 
Church  as  an  Institution;  (In  recent  months 
12  priests  have  been  assassinated  8Lnd/or 
kidnapped.  91  male  religious  and  64  women 
religious  have  left  Guatemala  because  of 
death  threats.  60  parishes  are  without  a 
priest.  1  Catholic  Radio  Station  has  been 
destroyed.  1  closed  and  3  silenced.  30  centers 
of  Christian  formation  have  been  closed  and 
all  Church  groups  are  being  watched): 

Whereas,  the  gross  and  systematic  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  in  Guatemala  has 
been  amply  documented  and  the  numijer  of 
persons  killed  In  political  violence  since  1954 
is  estimated  at  80.000: 

Whereas,  during  the  current  government 
of  General  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia,  more  than 
7,000  persons  have  been  murdered  or  "disap- 
peared" and  often  brutally  tortured; 

Whereas,  the  daily  and  monthly  averages 
of  these  events  continue  to  escalate  and  in 
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recent  months  have  included  attacks  against 
entire  villages; 

Whereas,  the  international  community 
has  widely  recognized  that  "the'  human 
rights  Issue  that  dominates  all  others  in  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  is  that  people  who 
oppose  or  are  imagined  to  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment are  systematically  seized  without 
warrant,  tortured  and  murdered,  and  that 
these  tortures  and  murders  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  long-standing  program  of  the 
Guatemalan  Government."  .  .  the  deploy- 
ment of  official  forces  for  extra-legal  oper- 
ations can  be  pin-pointed  to  secret  offices  in 
an  annex  of  Guatemala's  National  Palace 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic"  (Amnesty  International 
1981); 

Whereas,  Section  502(B)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended  expressly 
prohibits  the  extension  of  military  assist- 
ance to  governments  regarded  as  gross  viola- 
tors of  human  rights; 

Whereas,  in  1977  the  U.S.  Congress  sus- 
pended military  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  because  of  Its  record  of 
gross  and  consistent  violation  of  human 
rights; 

Whereas,  the  present  Congress  has  speci- 
fied in  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  (May 
19,  1981)  that  "there  is  no  formal  request 
for  military  assistance,  grant  military  train- 
ing, or  foreign  military  sales  financing  for 
Guatemala  and  consequently  the  committee 
has  not  considered  any  provision  for  Guate- 
mala. The  committee  would  expect  that  no 
military  assistance,  training,  or  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  (FMS)  financing  will  be  provided 
to  Guatemala  without  prior  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;" 

Whereas,  in  spite  of  the  clear  intent  of  ex- 
isting legislation,  the  present  administration 
has  recently  sold  $3.2  million  of  Jeeps  and 
trucks  to  the  Guatemalan  government  and 
is  presently  considering  the  sale  of  helicop- 
ter spare  parts  to  that  government; 

We,  the  members  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, address  ourselves  to  the  members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  Reagan  administration 
and  express  our  urgent  demand  that— 

In  the  case  of  Guatemala,  all  human 
rights  sanctions  be  enforced  through  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  actions: 

That  there  be  no  military  assistance,  no 
commercial  cash  sales  of  equipment  with 
military  or  potential  military  use,  no  trans- 
fers of  discretionary  funds  for  military  sup- 
plies; 

In  short,  that  no  support  of  any  kind  be 
extended  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  either  directly  or  through  third  par- 
ties, to  the  current  government  of  Guatema- 
la nor  to  any  continuation  of  that  regime 
under  whatever  guise. 

Mother  M.  Dominica  Brknnan,  O.P., 
Mother  OeneroL 
Sister  M.  Gloria  Hanley,  O.P.. 

Vicaress. 
Sister  M.  Aquinas  Du  Chznk.  O.P.. 

Second  Councilor. 
Sister  Margaret  Rose  Aoltz.  O.P.. 

TTitrd  Councilor. 
Sister  Mary  Lawrence  Green.  O.P.. 

Fourth  Councilor.m 
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AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times we  take  for  granted  all  the  free- 
doms and  blessings  we  enjoy  as  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
today  an  article  written  by  a  Nevada 
student  which  brings  into  focus  many 
of  the  achievements  we  Americans  can 
point  to  with  pride.  The  piece  was 
written  by  Daniel  P.  Biewener  who  is  a 
senior  at  Reed  High  School  in  Sparks, 
Nev.  Daniel  entered  his  thesis  in  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  contest  and  was  selected 
first  prize  winner  for  the  State  of 
Nevada.  I  found  his  article  to  be  quite 
inspiring  and  I  hope  you  do,  too. 
1981-82  VFW  Voice  op  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program— Nevada  Winner  Daniel  P. 
Biewener 

That  they  are  endowed  by  their 

Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
and  among  these  are  Life.  Liberty,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness 

With  these  words,  our  nation  was  forged 
into  existence  In  1976,  and  this  newly  forged 
nation  was  tempered  with  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions of  its  defenders.  A  nation  built  upon 
sacrifice  and  achievement  has  not  been  de- 
fended in  vain,  for  never  in  this  world's  his- 
tory has  a  nation  accomplished  so  much  for 
Itself  and  for  mankind  in  so  little  time  as 
our  United  States  of  America. 

I  love  being  an  American.  It  is  an  honor, 
for  being  an  American  means  being  a  wel- 
come member  of  a  very  successful  family.  In 
just  two  hundred  years,  we  have  made  tech- 
nological advancements  that  are  unsur- 
passed, in  both  number  and  nature,  by  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  It  was  in  this 
country  that  the  cotton  gin  was  Invented.  It 
was  here  that  Bell  invented  the  telephone. 
Scholls  invented  the  typewriter,  and  Edison 
invented  the  light  bulb.  America  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  phonograph,  the  skyscrap- 
er, the  assembly  line,  the  telegraph,  the 
computer  chip,  Mickey  Mouse,  the  oil  der- 
rick, the  transistor,  dixieland  Jazz  music, 
and  even  the  zipper.  Yes,  most  of  the  things 
that  I  now  take  for  granted  are  the  results 
of  tremendous  efforts  by  other  Americans 
in  my  history.  My  generation  will  never 
have  to  know  what  an  iron  lung  is,  for  an 
American  conquered  polio.  In  fact,  through 
the  research  of  Americans,  I  will  never  have 
to  worry  about  typhus,  diptheria.  smallpox 
or  even  tuberculosis. 

Prom  the  time  that  two  American  broth- 
ers conquered  mechanical  flight  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  only  sixty-years  before  an 
American  became  the  first  man  to  walk  on 
the  moon.  Yes,  we  are  a  nation  of  firsts. 
First  to  plant  our  flag  on  the  north  pole  and 
on  the  moon,  first  to  break  the  sound  bar- 
rier, and  most  recently,  first  to  launch  and 
return  the  same  ship  into  space  more  than 
once. 

We  are  a  model  family  too.  We  have 
proven  time  and  time  again  that  democracy 
works  best.  We  have  a  lasting  family,  sym- 
bolized by  our  beautiful  flag.  Yes.  our  flag, 
which  is  the  oldest  existing  flag  in  the 
world,   even   older   than   the   present   day 
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Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain.  Our  flag  has 
survived  the  growth  of  our  nation,  the  tur- 
moil of  a  civil  war.  the  flames  of  protesters 
and  militants,  and  the  famous  bombard- 
ment of  it  at  Fort  McKlnley.  which  inspired 
the  words  for  our  beloved  national  anthem. 

Our  family  is  growing  too,  not  only  from 
the  Inside,  but  from  the  millions  of  souls  we 
have  adopted  from  the  outside.  Being  a 
melting  pot  of  nations,  races,  and  back- 
grounds, we  have  the  supreme  advantage  of 
acquiring  all  the  positive  aspects  and  influ- 
ences that  other  countries  have  to  offer. 
Our  great  success  as  a  nation  may  be  due 
greatly  to  the  combined  ingenuity  and  cul- 
ture of  all  our  varied  Immigrants.  America 
has  been  the  home  for  many  productive  im- 
migrants, like  Albert  Einstein.  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Zubin  Mehta,  Igor  Sikorsky,  and 
Werner  Von  Braun.  No  nation  but  the 
United  States  can  boast  such  a  list  of  great 
men,  and  that's  what  I  like  about  America: 
here,  every  man  is  free  to  reach  for  his  own 
greatness. 

There  is  nothing  that  a  nation  with  our 
experience,  our  ingenuity,  and  our  glorious 
spirit  cannot  accomplish.  In  building  Amer- 
ica together,  we  have  the  momentum  of  all 
our  historical  achievements  from  the  past 
combined  with  the  potential  and  prospect  of 
even  more  and  better  ones  to  come. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  can't  help  but  feel  a 
little  bit  boastful  when  I  say:  Tm  an  Amer- 
ican, and  I  live  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America!"* 


STALIN  IN  THE  WINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsaay.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Increasingly,  voices  are  being 
raised  across  our  land  arguing  that  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
those  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
verging, that  our  goals  are  the  same 
and  only  the  means  of  achieving  them 
differ,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
only  Interested  in  helping  solve  the 
world's  problems. 

In  a  penetrating  essay  on  the  future 
of  Soviet  leadership.  Soviet  emigrants 
Vladimir  Solovyov  and  Elena  Klepi- 
kova  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  such  un- 
realistic assumptions.  The  authors 
point  out  how  the  power  of  the 
present  Soviet  gerontocracy  has  dra- 
matically declined  vis-a-vis  the  ideolog- 
ical apparatus,  the  KGB.  and  the  top- 
ranking  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 
And,  most  ominously,  waiting  in  the 
wings  to  replace  the  present  pragmatic 
leadership  of  Brezhnev  is  someone  in 
the  mold  of  one  of  the  most  feared  dic- 
tators and  tryants  of  this  century- 
Josef  Stalin.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  excellent  essay,  "The 
Frightening  'New*  Soviet  Leaders,"  for 
the  Record: 
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(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Apr. 
15,  1982] 

The  Frightening  "New"  Soviet  Leaders 

(By  Vladimir  Solovyov  and  Elena 

Kkepikova) 

The  political  and  physical  longevity  of 
Soviet  President  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  is  as- 
tounding. The  18-year  period  of  his  rule  has 
seen  changes  In  the  leadership  of  most  na- 
tions. And,  in  all  the  1,000-year  history  of 
Russia,  not  one  of  its  functioning  leaders 
lived  to  Brezhnev's  advanced  age  of  75.  Em- 
peror Nicholas  II  was  shot  at  50.  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  Peter  the  Great  and  V.  I.  Lenin 
died  at  53.  Nicholas  I  died  at  59.  Alexander 
II.  63,  Catherine  the  Great,  67.  Even  Josef 
Stalin,  despite  the  tradition  of  Georgian 
longevity,  lived  to  be  only  73. 

Brezhnev  has  outlived,  physically  or  po- 
litically, not  only  all  his  rivals  (four  of 
them— Alexander  N.  Shelepln,  Dmitri  S.  Po- 
lyansky.  Nikolai  V.  Podgomy  and  Kirill  T. 
Mazurov— were  removed  from  the  Politbu- 
ro) but  also  all  his  comrades-in-arms.  Of  the 
1966  Politburo  that  overthrew  Nikito  S. 
Khrushchev,  only  one  member  remains: 
Brezhnev  himself.  One  other  Andrei  P.  Klri- 
lenko,  nominally  still  a  Politboro  member, 
has  actually  ceased  to  function  as  such,  and 
no  longer  appears  in  public,  supposedly  be- 
cause of  old-age  infirmities.  Yet,  recently, 
some  Kremllnologists  were  regarding  him  as 
a  possible  su(x;essor  to  Brezhnev. 

Having  outlived  not  only  his  rivals  and 
comrades-in-arms  but  many  of  his  potential 
heirs,  too,  the  frail,  ailing  Kremlin  leader  is 
left  to  face  his  last  enemy,  whose  victory  is 
predetermined:  time. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  try  to  guess  which 
of  the  Kremlin  gerontocrats  will  occupy 
Brezhnev's  throne  because,  given  the  age  of 
most  members  of  the  Politburo  (the  average 
is  70),  their  chances  for  imminent  death  are 
equal.  Soon,  at  least  10  Politburo  members 
will  be  gone,  so  the  Job  will  not  be  one  of 
finding  Brezhnev's  successor  among  its 
members,  but  of  filling  so  many  vacancies  at 
the  summit  of  the  Kremlin  hiU. 

For  example,  who  will  replace  Marshal 
Dmitri  F.  Ustinov,  73  minister  of  defense? 
Will  it  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Marshal  Victor  O.  Ku- 
likov,  who,  if  he  did  not  conduct  the  mili- 
tary coup  in  Warsaw,  in  any  case  exerted  a 
decisive  influence  on  its  initiators?  Will  it  be 
Marshal  Nikolai  V.  Ogarkov.  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces, 
who  believes  in  the  advantages  of  an  atomic 
first  strike— an  idea  that  he  insistently  ad- 
vocates (taking  no  account  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Kremlin  elders)  in  his  articles  and  in  a 
recently  published  brochure?  Or  will  it  be 
Gen.  Alexei  A.  Epishev,  chief  of  political  ad- 
ministration for  the  Soviet  army,  the  initia- 
tor and  organizer  of  the  blitzkrieg  in  Af- 
ghanistan, who  is  known  for  his  ultrachau- 
vlnist  views?  And  what  if  not  one  or  two  of 
them,  but  all  three,  become  members  of  the 
Politburo?  What  if  one  of  them  replaces 
Brezhnev,  following  the  Polish  model?  Or 
what  if  Brezhnev  is  replaced  by  Yuri  V. 
Andropov,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
KGB,  and  the  Politburo  takes  in  yet  an- 
other general,  Andropov's  successor? 

Within  the  Politburo,  there  is  another 
ominous  figure,  the  Leningrad  party  boss, 
Grigory  Romanov,  59,  who  is  also  shooting 
for  Brezhnev's  position,  or  one  of  those 
close  to  it  that  will  soon  be  open:  premier  or 
secretary  of  the  Central  Committee.  A  cur- 
rent joke  predicts  that,  thanks  to  his  last 
name,  he  will  restore  the  dynasty  of  the  Ro- 
manovs, who  ruled  Russia  for  three  centur- 
ies, until  the  Revolution  of  1917.  and  will 
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bring  the  capital  back  to  Leningrad  from 
Moscow.  It  would  be  worse  if,  after  becom- 
ing ruler  of  the  country,  Romanov  also 
brought  to  Moscow  the  military-police 
regime  that  he  has  established  in  Lenin- 
grad. 

The  problem  of  an  aging  leadership  was 
noted  in  a  magazine  published  in  Moscow, 
Our  Contemporary,  in  a  poem  calling  for 
the  replacement  of  the  feeble  gerontocrats 
by  younger  and  more  resolute  leaders  capa- 
ble of  leading  the  country  in  case  of  war 
I  cast  an  anxious  eye  toward  the  East, 
And  an  equally   anxious  one   toward   the 

West .  .  . 
Who  is  ready  to  lead  us  in  the  campaign? 
Are  the  young  princes  yet  in  the  saddle? 

The  question  is  strictly  rhetorical.  Such  a 
poem  could  not  have  appeared  In  the  Soviet 
press  if  the  impatient  50-year-old  "young 
princes"  were  not  already  in  the  saddle  and 
ready  to  come  into  the  arena,  where  Brezh- 
nev lingers  with  his  ceremonial  retinue,  cre- 
ating an  optical  illusion  of  being  in  power. 
In  fact,  the  power  has  slipped  from  their 
sclerotic  hands,  and  there  has  been  a  weak- 
ening of  the  Politburo's  own  role  in  running 
the  country  due  to  a  strengthening  of  other 
centers  of  power:  the  ideological  apparatus, 
the  KGB  and  the  top-ranking  officers  of 
the  armed  forces.  This  can  be  judged  from 
the  anti-Brezhnev  tone  and  numerous  chau- 
vinist and  anti-Semitic  publications  Issuing 
from  the  Soviet  press,  the  stepping  up  of 
censorship,  the  persecution  of  dissidents, 
the  extinction  of  emigration  and  especially 
the  Afghanistan  morass— something  unprec- 
edented in  the  post-Stalinist  era. 

The  most  recent  round  in  the  Kremlin 
battle,  with  heavy  losses  for  both  sides  (the 
arrest  of  friends  of  Brezhnev's  daughter, 
the  suicide  of  Brezhnev's  relative.  Gen. 
Semyon  Tsvigim.  deputy  chief  of  the  KGB. 
the  replacement  of  several  high  officials) 
was  nonetheless  something  like  an  exchange 
of  chess  pieces,  leading  not  to  qualitative 
changes  but  to  a  simplification  of  positions. 
And  a  look  at  that  simplified  position  makes 
it  even  more  obvious  that  in  the  second 
rank  of  Soviet  leaders  there  are  no  pragma- 
tists  like  those  who  have  ruled  Russia  for 
the  last  18  years.  Among  the  heirs  of  Brezh- 
nev, it  is  easy  to  discern  only  an  heir  of 
Stalin.  There  are  many  candidates  for  that 
role.* 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  FREEZE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  3peaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 434,  the  nuclear  arms  freeze  res- 
olution. 

The  arms  race  has  been  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  our  time.  Weapons  original- 
ly designed  to  protect  us  and  preserve 
our  liberty  have  become  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  existence. 

The  arms  race  today  threatens  us  in 
two  ways.  On  the  home  front,  it 
threatens  to  drain  the  dollars  out  of 
our  civilian  economy,  starving  all  pro- 
grams, all  industry  that  is  not  related 
to  building  nuclear  weapons.  Think  of 
the  billions  we  have  spent  on  nuclear 
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weapons  that  we  could  Instead  have 
spent  on  education,  medicine,  housing, 
art,  or  the  environment.  Instead  we 
have  paid  and  paid  for  bigger  missiles, 
faster  subs,  and  sleeker  bombers.  Our 
own  policies  are  threatening  to  turn  us 
Into  a  modem  Sparta,  a  Nation  devot- 
ed above  else  to  supremacy  in  waging 
war. 

And  all  this  is  damage  done  us  if  a 
single  one  of  our  nuclear  weapons  is 
never  used.  Should,  by  any  horrible 
chance,  there  ever  be  a  nuclear  war. 
civilization  as  we  know  it  would  end. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  would  be  reduced  to  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  nuclear  rubble.  The 
democracy  that  we  have  built  for  200 
years  would  be  lost  in  the  downfall  of 
civilization. 

So  we  cannot  win  if  we  continue  the 
arms  race.  In  the  best  case,  where 
there  is  no  nuclear  war.  we  cripple 
ourselves  domestically  by  siphoning 
into  armaments  money  that  could  be 
better  used  to  strengthen  our  civilian 
economy.  In  the  worst  case,  nuclear 
war,  we  destroy  the  E^arth. 

We  must  take  steps  to  insure  the 
future  of  the  world.  We  must  bring 
the  arms  race  under  control.  To  build 
and  build,  to  threaten  the  Soviets  and 
be  threatened  by  the  Soviets  can.  in 
the  long  run.  lead  only  to  destruction. 
Now,  while  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoy  relative  equality  in 
arms,  let  us  both  freeze  what  we  have. 
No  one,  today,  could  win  a  nuclear 
war.  We  enjoy  superiority  in  some 
areas,  they  In  others.  The  overall  situ- 
ation is  one  of  balance,  one  in  which 
each  nation  can  feel  that  the  other 
enjoys  no  overwhelming  superiority. 
Let  the  two  superpowers  freeze  things 
where  they  are.  And  from  there,  after 
that  crucial  first  step,  both  nations 
can  begin  actually  to  reduce,  and  thus 
to  bring  this  deadly  menace  under  con- 
trol. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  the  chance  to 
begin  this  process.  The  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  resolution  is  a  statement  of 
high  principles  to  which  every  reason- 
able man  and  woman  can  subscribe.  I 
strongly  commend  it  for  your  sup- 
port.* 


PROTECTING  THE  STRONG 
FROM  THE  WEAK 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  iixiNois 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
always  believed,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  leg- 
islator, that  the  function  of  the  law 
was  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
strong.  As  a  result  of  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  which 
sanctioned  the  death  by  starvation  of 
Baby  Boy  Doe.  it  is  apparent  that  the 
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law  exists  to  protect  the  strong  from 
the  weak. 

The  brilliant  columnist  George  Will 
has  treated  this  subject  with  the  sensi- 
tivity it  deserves.  I  commend  his 
column  to  everyone  who  cares  about 
the  kind  of  humane,  caring  society  we 
ought  to  live  in,  but  as  yet  do  not. 

The  column  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wftshlngton  Post.  Apr.  22.  1982] 
Thb  Killing  Will  Not  Stop 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

The  baby  was  bom  In  Bloomington.  Ind.. 
the  sort  of  academic  community  where  med- 
ical facilities  are  more  apt  to  be  excellent 
than  moral  judgmenU  are.  Like  one  of  every 
700  or  so  babies,  this  one  had  Downs  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect  involving  varying  de- 
grees of  retardation  and.  sometimes  serious 
physical  defects. 

The  baby  needed  serious  but  feasible  sur- 
gery to  enable  food  to  reach  lU  stomach. 
The  parents  refused  the  surgery,  and  pre- 
sumably refused  to  yield  custody  to  any  of 
the  couples  eager  to  become  the  baby's 
guardians.  The  parents  chose  to  starve  their 
baby  to  death. 

Their  lawyer  concocted  an  Orwelllan  eu- 
phemism for  this  refusal  of  potentially  life- 
saving  treatment— "Treatment  to  do  noth- 
ing."  It  Is  an  old  story:  language  must  be 
mutilated  when  a  perfumed  rationalization 
of  an  act  is  incompatible  with  a  straightfor- 
ward description  of  the  act. 

Indiana  courts,  accommodating  the  law  to 
the  Zeitgeist,  refused  to  order  surgery,  and 
thus  sanctioned  the  homicide.  Common 
sense  and  common  usage  require  use  of  the 
word  "homicide. "  The  law  usually  encom- 
passes homicides  by  negligence.  The  Indiana 
killing  was  worse.  It  was  the  result  of  pre- 
meditated, aggressive,  tenacious  action,  in 
the  hospital  and  In  courts. 

Such  homicides  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered aberrations,  or  culturally  Incongruous. 
They  s^e  part  of  a  social  program  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  adults  by  authorizing 
adults  to  destroy  Inconvenient  young  life. 
The  parents'  legal  arguments,  conducted  In 
private.  reportedly  emphasized— what 
else?— "freedom  of  choice."  The  freedom  to 
choose  to  kill  Inconvenient  life  Is  being  ex- 
tended, precisely  as  predicted,  beyond  fetal 
life  to  categories  of  Inconvenient  infants, 
such  as  Down's  syndrome  babies.  There  is 
no  reason— none— to  doubt  that  if  the  baby 
had  not  had  Down's  syndrome  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  ordered  without  hesi- 
tation, almost  certainly,  by  the  parents,  if 
not  by  them,  by  the  courts.  Therefore  the 
baby  was  killed  because  It  was  retarded.  I 
defy  the  parents  and  their  medical  and  legal 
accomplices  to  explain  why.  by  the  princi- 
ples affirmed  In  this  case,  parents  do  not 
have  a  right  to  kill  by  calculated  neglect  any 
Down's  syndrome  child— regardless  of  any 
medical  need— or  any  other  baby  that  par- 
ents decide  would  be  Inconvenient. 

Indeed,  the  parents'  lawyer  Implied  as 
much  when,  Justifying  the  starvation,  he 
emphasized  that  even  If  successful  the  sur- 
gery would  not  have  corrected  the  retarda- 
tion. That  Is,  the  Down's  syndrome  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  starving  the  baby.  But  the 
broader  message  of  this  case  Is  that  being 
an  unwanted  baby  Is  a  capital  offense. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  vir- 
tually unrestrlctable  right  to  kill  fetuses. 
Critics  of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because 
the  court  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionably 
Is  tUlve.  Is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  were 
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alarmed  also  because  the  court,  having  Inco- 
herently emphasized  "viability. "  offered  no 
Intelligible,  let  along  serious,  reason  why 
birth  should  be  the  point  at  which  discre- 
tionary killing  stops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 

Ihe  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  portions  of  the  "abortion 
rights"  movement,  have  always  pointed 
beyond  abortion,  toward  something  like  the 
Indiana  outcome,  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kill.  Some  people  have  used  the  silly 
argument  that  Is  Is  impossible  to  Icnow 
when  life  begins.  (The  serious  argument  Is 
about  when  a  "person  "  protectable  by  law 
should  be  said  to  exist.)  So  what  could  be 
done  about  the  awkward  fact  that  a  new- 
Iwm.  even  a  retarded  newborn.  Is  so  Incon- 
testably  alive? 

The  trick  Is  to  argue  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newborns,  like  the  lives  of  fe- 
tuses, are  not  sufficiently  "meaningful  "—a 
word  that  figured  In  the  1973  ruling— to 
merit  any  protection  that  Inconveniences  an 
adult's  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Indiana  parents  consulted  with  doc- 
tors about  the  "treatment"  they  chose.  But 
this  was  not  at  any  point.  In  any  sense,  a 
medical  decision.  Such  homicides  In  hospi- 
tals are  common  and  will  become  more  so 
now  that  a  state's  courts  have  given  them 
an  Imprimatur.  There  should  be  Interesting 
litigation  now  that  Indiana  courts— whether 
they  understand  this  are  not— going  to 
decide  which  categories  of  newborns  (be- 
sides E>own's  syndrome  children)  can  be 
killed  by  mandatory  neglect. 

Hours  after  the  baby  died,  the  parents' 
lawyer  was  on  the  "CBS  Morning  News' 
praising  his  clients"  "courage."  He  said. 
"The  easiest  thing  would  have  been  to 
defer,  let  somebody  «lse  make  that  deci- 
sion."  Oh?  Someone  had  to  deliberate  about 
whether  or  not  to  starve  the  baby?  When 
did  It  become  natural,  even  necessary.  In  In- 
diana for  parents  to  sit  around  debating 
whether  to  love  or  starve  their  newborns? 

The  lawyer  said  it  was  a  "no-wln  situa- 
tion "  because  "there  would  have  been  hor- 
rific trauma— trauma  to  the  child  who 
would  never  have  enjoyed  a— a  quality  of 
life  of— of  any  sort,  trauma  to  the  family, 
trauma  to  society  "  In  this  "no-wln"  situa- 
tion, the  parents  won:  the  county  was  pre- 
vented from  ordering  surgery:  prospective 
adopters  were  frustrated:  the  baby  Is  dead. 
Furthermore,  how  Is  society  traumatized 
whenever  a  Down's  syndrome  baby  is  not 
killed.  It  was.  I  believe.  George  Orwell  who 
warned  that  Insincerity  is  the  enemy  of  sen- 
sible language. 

Someone  should  counsel  the  counselor  to 
stop  babbling  about  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren not  having  "any  sort"  of  quality  of  life. 
The  task  of  convincing  communities  to  pro- 
vide services  and  human  sympathy  for  the 
retarded  Is  difficult  enough  without  Inco- 
herent lawyers  laying  down  the  law  about 
whose  life  does  and  whose  does  not  have 
"meaning." 

The  Washington  Post  headlined  Its 
report:  "The  Demise  of  "Infant  Doe"  (the 
name  used  In  court).  "Demise".  Indeed.  That 
suggests  an  event  unplanned,  even  pterhaps 
unexplained.  ("The  Demise  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  "?)  The  Post's  story  began: 

"An  Indiana  couple,  backed  by  the  state's 
highest  court  and  the  family  d<x:tor,  allowed 
their  severely  retarded  newborn  baby  to  die 
last  Thursday  night.  .  . 

But  "severely  retarded"  is  a  mlsjudgment 
(also  appearing  In  The  New  York  Times) 
that  Is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cases 
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like  the  one  in  Indiana.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
baby  would  have  been  "severely  retarded." 
A  small  fraction  of  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren are  severely  retarded.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation cannot  be  known  at  birth.  Fur- 
thermore, such  children  are  dramatically  re- 
sponsive to  Infant  stimulation  and  other 
early  Interventions.  But.  like  other  children, 
they  need  to  eat. 

When  a  commentator  has  a  direct  person- 
al interest  in  an  Issue,  It  behooves  him  to 
say  so.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Down's 
syndrome  citizens.  (Citizens  Is  what  Down's 
syndrome  children  are  If  they  avoid  being 
homicide  victims  In  hospitals.) 

Jonathan  Will.  10.  fourth-grader  and  Ori- 
oles fan  (and  the  best  Wlffle-ball  hitter  In 
southern  Maryland),  has  Down's  syndrome. 
He  does  not  "suffer  from "  (as  newspapers 
are  wont  to  say)  Down's  syndrome.  He  suf- 
fers from  nothing,  except  anxiety  about  the 
Orioles'  lousy  start. 

He  Is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  But  he  Is 
bound  to  have  quite  enough  problems  deal- 
ing with  society— receiving  rights,  let  alone 
empathy.  He  can  do  without  people  like 
Infant  Doe's  parents,  and  courts  like  Indi- 
ana's asserting  by  their  actions  the  principle 
that  people  like  him  are  less  than  fully 
human.  On  the  evidence.  Down's  syndrome 
citizens  have  little  to  learn  about  being 
human  from  the  people  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Infant  Doe.a 


THE  IMPORT  PEE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
newspapers  have  editorialized  against 
any  imposition  of  a  fee  on  imported 
oil.  Included  in  this  group  is  a  newspa- 
per in  my  congressional  district,  the 
Bangor  Daily  News. 

While  the  oil  import  fee  might  brief- 
ly catch  our  eye  as  an  attractive  means 
of  raising  revenue,  I  believe  it  should 
be  quickly  discarded.  The  oil  import- 
fee  is  an  inflationary,  regressive  tax  on 
a  basic  necessity  to  residents  of  Maine. 
An  oil  import  fee  would  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  cost  of  energy  for  Maine 
residents  and  for  other  citizens  of  New 
EIngland.  It  is  estimated  that  a  $5  per 
barrel  fee  would  take  about  $34  billion 
from  consumers,  causing  an  11.5-cents- 
per-gallon  Increase  in  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

An  oil  import  fee  would  be  disas- 
trous for  our  economy,  causing  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  and  adding  to 
inflation.  In  addition,  an  oil  import  fee 
would  probably  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  costly  regulatory  framework 
with  a  host  of  special  features  and 
loopholes.  Once  again  the  oil  compa- 
nies would  benefit  and  the  consumers 
would  suffer. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial  to 
my  colleagues. 

[Bangor  Daily  News,  Apr.  12.  1982] 
Thi  Import  Pee 

In  casting  about  for  ways  to  trim  a  $180 
billion  deficit  without  whittling  down  the 
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defense  budget  or  the  size  of  tax  reductions 
approved  for  the  next  two  years,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  come  up  with  a 
partial  solution:  a  $5-per-barrel  fee  on  Im- 
ported oil  that  will  spread  the  grief  about  as 
far  west  as  Mlimesota  and  about  as  far 
south  as  Connecticut. 

Although  the  president's  personal  view  on 
the  matter  has  not  been  made  public,  his 
chief  budget  operatives  and  Influential 
members  of  Congress  are  reportedly  enam- 
ored of  the  idea  of  socking  the  North  and 
Northeast  with  a  surtax  on  Imported  oil. 

This  tax  would  net  Uncle  Sam  $11  billion 
to  $13  billion  per  year— a  substantial  take 
and  a  politically  painless  method  of  confis- 
cating money  If  you  live  in  Washington  and 
your  constituents  hall  from  states  where 
the  federal  government  provides  cheap 
hydro  power  or  price-regulated  natural  gas. 

That  is  why  such  courageous  lawmakers 
as  Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  and  Sen. 
Pete  Domenlci  of  New  Mexico,  both  Repub- 
licans and  the  respective  chairmen  of  the 
Senate's  finance  and  budget  conunittees, 
can  be  so  enthusiastic  about  this  tax. 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  tax— one 
practical  and  philosophical  and  the  other 
political. 

The  budget  deficit  Is  not  a  regional  prob- 
lem with  regional  roots— It  Is  a  national 
problem  that  has  emanated  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Consequently,  any  significant 
measure  to  deal  with  It— and  this  $5  tax  Is 
significant— should  be  national  in  applica- 
tion and  Impact. 

Such  a  tax  would  also  seem  to  be  philo- 
sophically repungent  to  any  administration 
that  purports  to  respect  the  value  and 
sanctity  of  the  individual  states. 

Singling  out  states,  by  region,  for  the  Im- 
position of  federal  taxes  Is  a  mockery  of  the 
New  Federalism. 

One  can  also  wonder  at  the  fairness  of  It 
to  industrious  people.  The  residents  of 
Maine  have  led  the  nation  in  cutting  back 
on  petroleum  consumption.  What  Justice  is 
there  In  hiking  their  cost  of  heating  oil  and 
gasoline  by  12  cents  per  gallon? 

Such  arrogant  discrimination  by  the 
budget  manipulators  should  strike  terror  in 
the  hearts  of  Republicans  across  the  coun- 
try who  see,  in  the  Reagan  presidency,  op- 
portunity for  long-term  gain  by  their  party. 

If  the  North  and  Northeast  can  be  treated 
so  callously  by  the  administration  and  Re- 
publican leadership,  other  sectional  inter- 
ests may  be  looking  over  their  shoulders, 
wondering  who  will  be  next. 

An  energy  tax  should  either  be  applied 
uniformly,  on  a  national  basis,  or  the  idea 
should  be  abandoned.* 


OUTSTANDING  RECORD  OF 
SERVICE  OF  THE  WESTMORE- 
LAND COUNTY  (PA.)  BOR- 
OUGHS ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  people  can  and  do  make  the 
difference.  The  Westmoreland  County 
Boroughs  Association  is  living  proof  of 
that.  Now  in  its  34th  year,  the  associa- 
tion has  grown  from  only  15  boroughs 
in  1948  to  38  boroughs  today.  Down 
through  the  years  they  have  promoted 
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the  concept  of  honest  and  effective 
local  self-government,  and  the  citizens 
of  Westmoreland  County  have  reaped 
the  bounty  and  the  lienefits  of  those 
labors. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  civic 
and  community  leaders,  the  boroughs 
association  has  been  able  to  make 
meaningful  and  substantial  progress  in 
the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  West- 
moreland County  residents.  This 
progress  has  occurred  on  many  fronts, 
and  I  would  like  to  enumerate  some  of 
their  accomplishments  over  the  years. 

The  police  departments  of  West- 
moreland County  communities  have 
been  upgraded  and  improved  t>ecause 
of  the  efforts  of  the  association.  Im- 
provements have  been  realized  in 
police  efficiency  and  training,  and  the 
association  has  worked  to  rally  popu- 
lar support  and  recognition  for  the 
bravery  and  resolution,  too  often 
unsung  and  unnoticed,  of  our  fine 
police  officers. 

In  addition,  the  boroughs  association 
has  promoted  the  concept  of  efficient 
retirement  plans  for  employees  of  the 
various  boroughs.  These  retirement 
plans  have  been  praised  for  their  sen- 
sitivity and  concern  for  the  comfort 
and  security  of  these  employees. 

Zoning  laws  are  another  area  in 
which  the  boroughs  association  has 
addressed  its  concern  and  its  effort. 
Thanlcs  to  the  association,  more  effec- 
tive zoning  laws  have  been  promulgat- 
ed to  insure  the  protection  and  main- 
tenance of  citizens'  property. 

Working  closely  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Association  of  Boroughs,  the 
Westmoreland  ass(x;iation  has  helped 
to  formulate  money  management  poli- 
cies to  provide  high-yield  investments 
for  surplus  funds  of  local  borough  gov- 
ernments. In  addition,  the  association 
has  worked  for  the  concept  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  local  government 
employees.  This  aspect  of  the  associa- 
tion's activity  has  paid  rich  dividends 
In  worker  satisfaction  and  the  result- 
ant job  efficiency  and  job  performance 
which  employees  have  reflected  in 
their  everyday  efforts  to  serve  the 
people  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties. 

No  organization  can  function  and 
succeed  without  the  dedication  of  its 
membership.  To  each  and  every  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  Boroughs  Association  I  say, 
"thank  you."  Their  service  and  their 
untiring  dedication  have  improved  the 
quality  of  all  our  lives,  the  association 
members  have  given  unselfishly  and 
unceasingly  of  their  expertise,  their 
knowledge,  their  time,  and  their  good 
faith  and  concern  for  other  citizens. 

The  association  is  an  example  to  us 
all  and  we  should  strive  to  emulate 
their  civic  concern  and  their  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  local  government 
and  the  freedom  and  democratic  ideals 
that  are  America's  greatest  strength 
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and  an  inspiration  to  all  peoples  who 
cherish  individual  dignity  and  liber- 
ty.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  P. 
GERDES 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
HI  TH«  HO0SE  OF  REPRISKKTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27.  1982.  the  many  friends  and  as- 
sociates of  Arthur  F.  Gerdes  will 
gather  in  Norwalk.  Calif.,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  has  given  23  years  of 
public  service  to  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
walk and  the  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  stand  before 
my  colleagues  and  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  few  of  Art's  many  achievements 
in  his  long  and  accomplished  career. 

Art  Gerdes  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Norwalk  City  CouncU  since  1962. 
During  his  20  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice, he  was  selected  four  times  by  his 
peers  to  serve  as  mayor. 

An  active  member  in  the  real  estate 
community.  Art  is  the  owner  of  a  real 
estate/ insurance  firm.  He  has  main- 
tained the  business  since  1955.  He  has 
also  taught  a  number  of  evening  grad- 
uate classes  to  adult  students  from 
throughout  southern  California. 

Art's  dedication  to  his  community  is 
evident  from  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice. He  has  served  on  the  Norwalk 
Planning  Commission.  Los  Angeles 
County  Sanitation  District.  Mosquito 
Abatement  District.  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities  and  numerous  local,  county. 
State,  and  national  commissions  and 
task  forces. 

My  friendship  with  Art.  and  his 
lovely  wife  Phora,  goes  back  many 
years.  We  share  the  same  profession, 
and  we  also  share  the  same  goal  of 
maldng  Norwalk  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  California. 

Art  and  I  share  membership  in  the 
California  Association  of  Realtors  and 
the  Norwalk-La  Mirada  Realty  Board. 
Art  has  also  been  active  in  the 
Shriners  and  the  American  Legion. 

The  city  of  Norwalk  is  very  fortu- 
nate that  a  man  the  caliber  of  Art 
Gerdes  was  able  to  give  of  himself  to 
the  city  for  over  20  years.  I  join  with 
Phora  and  their  three  children,  Bret. 
Colleen,  and  Stephanie  In  offering  my 
sincerest  congratulations  on  this  night 
of  tribute  and  wish  you  all  the  best. 
Perhaps  Art  will  now  be  able  to  recap- 
ture that  precious  gift  that  seems  to 
elude  most  public  servants— time.  He 
sure  is  deserving.* 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 

nr  THK  Hot;sE  of  refrzsentatives 

Thursday.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Eliot  Janeway.  It  Is  a 
creative  idea  that  might  be  employed 
during  the  budget  debate. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  2.  19821 

How  To  PiNAlfCE  DEPENSE 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

The  overseas  world  respects  America  for 
its  unrivaled  economic  strength  and  It  re- 
gards U.S.  military  potential  as  only  a  by- 
product of  that. 

So  the  spectacle  of  Reaganomics  In  receiv- 
ership Is  hardly  putting  plausibility  behind 
presidential  proclamiatlons  of  a  "new  Ameri- 
can resolve  ■  to  meet  the  Russians  on  every 
terrain  suid  with  every  weapon  of  their 
choice. 

Leaving  aside  forebodings  of  what  may  be 
In  store  for  the  economy  If  It  slips  Into  a  de- 
pression, and  for  the  country  If  Russia  Is  in- 
vited to  emerge  as  the  beneficiary  of  Ameri- 
ca's default  in  the  race  for  military  modern- 
ization, there  Is  a  simple,  safe  financing 
technique  for  putting  the  Pentagon  into 
business  without  putting  the  Treasury  out 
of  business. 

It  Is  to  revive  the  wartime  expedient  of 
the  V-Loan. 

It  would  use  the  reservoir  of  liquidity 
backed  up  in  the  financial  markets  to  fill 
the  government's  needs,  and  to  reconnect  It 
to  the  economy's  Idled  capacities— fast. 

The  V-Loan  worked  once,  under  circum- 
stances admittedly  different  from  today.  In 
the  aftermath  of  Peail  Harbor.  It  was  the 
standard  form  of  war  finance  In  Its  day.  The 
"V"  stood  for  victory. 

Companies  with  war  contracts  and  In  need 
of  money  (and  everyone  with  contracts 
needed  money)  qualified  to  go  to  the  banks 
to  get  It.  They  did  so  on  presentation  to  the 
lending  bank  of  a  government  guarantee  to 
repay  both  principal  and  interest.  The  cost 
of  money  then  was  1  percent.  Excess  cash 
was  piling  up  in  the  banks  faster  than 
anyone  could  use  It.  The  banks,  therefore, 
greeted  with  open  arms  every  contractor 
and  sub-contractor  sent  them  by  the  armed 
services. 

The  same  condition  holds  true  today,  with 
one  exception.  The  prime  rate  Is  17  percent, 
though  the  banks  are  offering  their  biggest 
and  best  borrowers  rates  under  15  percent. 

As  always  happens  when  the  economy  col- 
lapses, weak  borrowers  who  need  money 
can't  get  It  even  at  usurious  rates  and  strong 
borrowers  who  can  always  get  It  won't  take 
It  at  cut  rates.  Without  more  decisions  to 
borrow  by  strong  borrowers,  there  can't  be 
any  recovery. 

The  Pentagon's  contractors  and  their  sup- 
pliers are  Important  enough  as  money  users 
to  make  the  difference  between  economic 
collapse  and  Instant  revival.  All  of  them 
would  do  the  government,  the  banks,  the 
economy  and  themselves  a  favor  by  scoop- 
ing money  out  of  the  banks  In  large  lots  the 
moment  the  Pentagon  guaranteed  the 
loans. 

A  bad  situation  for  any  government  is  a  si- 
multaneous inflation  of  defense  budget  obli- 
gations for  future  years,  a  slowdown  In  cur- 
rent-year     outlays      for      actual      military 


strength  and  a  collapse  in  the  economy.  Yet 
the  economy's  cash  flows  are  needed  to  fi- 
nance the  arms  build-up.  Mr.  Reagan  can't 
hope  to  manage  either  the  economy  or  for- 
eign affairs  by  presiding  over  a  defense 
bulge  on  paper,  a  defense  slowdown  in  prac- 
tice and  hand-wringing  over  an  economic 
collaFtse. 

Senator  Ernest  Hollings  of  South  Carolina 
has  criticized  the  administration  for  putting 
so  many  chips  on  the  B-1  bomber  while  It 
tolerates  an  ammunition  shortage  for  troops 
on  a  payroll  the  Pentagon  can't  afford  to 
meet.  His  criticism  is  sharpened  by  the  ad- 
ministration's simultaneous  toleration  of  a 
shutdown  in  U.S.  copper  mines  and  brass 
mills. 

A  word  is  in  order  on  the  functional 
Impact  the  V-Loan  system  had.  V-Loans  are 
safe  for  lending  not  Just  because  the  tax- 
paying  borrower  Is  armed  with  a  contract  or 
sub-contract  backed  up  by  a  government 
guarantee  making  It  as  secure  as  a  Treasury 
Bill. 

The  Treasury  is  In  a  class  by  itself  finan- 
cially. It  is  the  only  borrower  which  can 
always  get  money,  and  which  is  always  good 
for  payment.  Its  guarantee  of  the  V-Loan  is 
the  one  kind  of  credit  guarantee  that  is 
always  gilt-edged,  because  the  guarantor— 
the  U.S.  Treasury— Is  the  customer  as  well 
as  the  underwriter  of  the  borrowing. 

The  Treasury  Is  good  for  the  Pentagon's 
bills.  They  would  not  fall  due  until  months 
after  the  Pentagon  sped  up  Its  orders  and 
sent  its  suppliers  scurrying  to  the  banks. 
Long  before  the  time  came  for  the  Pentagon 
to  pay  its  suppliers  for  deliveries  and  to  let 
them  repay  the  banks.  Treasury  tax  collec- 
tions from  the  speed-up  in  the  economy 
would  be  on  the  rise  again.  So  reactivation 
of  the  V-Loan  would  free  the  Treasury  to 
collect  first  and  the  Pentagon  to  spend 
later. 

Strong  defense  companies  and  their  basic 
industry  suppliers  of  common  items  would 
gather  a  rich  harvest  of  tax  collections  for 
the  Treasury,  reversing  the  present  hemor- 
rhage of  tax  refunds.  Collections  from  the 
individuals  employed  and  from  the  suppliers 
reactivated  would  dwarf  those  from  the  con- 
tractors themselves.  There's  no  way  to  step 
up  defense  schedules  without  bringing  back 
overtime;  and  there's  nothing  like  overtime 
to  flood  the  Treasury  with  cash  and  to  send 
the  customers  to  the  stores  and  the  show- 
rooms. 

The  economy's  most  urgent  need  is  for  a 
broad  cross-section  of  companies,  now  in 
shrinkage  and  losing  their  entitlements  for 
bank  loans,  to  start  making  productive  loans 
again.  Oovemment-guaranteed  loans  to 
qualified  borrowers  would  overnight  reem- 
ploy the  banks'  idled  liquidity  and,  with  it, 
the  country's  idled  resources  of  plants  and 
people.  They  would  cut  the  effective  net 
cost  of  the  Treasury's  own  borrowings  in 
half  (assuming  all  V-Loan  borrowers  would 
be  in  the  50  percent  bracket).  More  impor- 
tantly, they  would  substitute  productive 
corporate  borrowings  from  the  banlu  for 
Treasury  offerings  to  the  credit  markets. 
That's  the  necessary  first  step  toward  en- 
couraging interest  rates  to  come  down  with- 
out shutting  down  the  economy. 

Long  before  the  time  came  to  repay  V- 
Loans,  they  would  start  earning  the  Treas- 
ury more  without  exposing  it,  the  president. 
Congress  or  the  over-taxed  public  to  the 
agony  of  the  new  war  of  words  over  tax  in- 
creases. Any  expedient  that  gets  the  econo- 
my off  to  a  quick  new  start  will  lessen  the 
risk  of  a  confrontation  with  Russia  that  a 
defense  catch-up  is  advertised  to  avoid.  If  It 
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is  axiomatic  that  the  Soviets  respect 
strength,  it  is  a  truism  institutionalized  in 
the  history  of  Marxist  thought  that  the 
strength  they  respect  as  fundamental  to 
every  other  source  of  strength  is  economic— 
particularly  in  their  scrutiny  of  America. 

Tragically,  however,  instead  of  leading 
from  Its  economic  strength  to  Russia's 
weakness,  America  is  allowing  its  economic 
strength  to  erode.  The  United  SUtes  has  all 
along  been  living  in  a  high-risk  atmosphere 
militarily,  but  without  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  it.  Suddenly,  America  is  living  in  a 
high-risk  atmosphere  economically,  and  it  is 
driving  us  to  desperation  while  provoking 
Russia  to  aggression.  A  defense  catch-up  fi- 
nanced by  the  tried  and  tested  V-Loan 
method  is  the  safe  and  cheap  way  to  regain 
lost  competitiveness  on  both  fronts.  The 
tool  the  nation  improvised  as  a  wartime  ne- 
cessity can  be  used  again  to  dig  the  economy 
out  of  its  hole  and  the  Pentagon  out  of  its 
rut.* 


THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  YOUTH 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  number  of  seventh  graders  from  the 
Benjamin  Stoddard  Middle  School  of 
Waldorf,  Md.  wrote  to  me.  as  part  of 
their  class  project,  to  propose  legisla- 
tion for  the  97th  Congress  to  consider. 
I  would  like  to  share  their  suggestions 
with  my  colleagues,  for  I  have  found 
them  to  shed  some  light  on  issues 
which  disturb  America's  youth  as  they 
view  the  world  around  them. 

The  perceptions  of  12-  and  13-year- 
olds  concerning  congressional  author- 
ity is  both  limited  and  wildly  exagger- 
ated. Their  "bills"  are  often  little 
more  than  a  notion  that  something 
has  gone  wrong  in  the  world,  and 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 
The  influence  of  contemporary  issues 
and  the  ijerceptions  of  youth  have 
combined  to  create  an  interesting,  en- 
tertaining, and  certainly  enlightening 
picture. 

Among  the  bills  students  have  pro- 
posed are  to: 

Ban  the  use  of  handguns  (in  two  in- 
stances). 

Require  the  Installation  of  seat  belts  in 
school  buses. 

Provide  for  a  faster  postal  system. 

Require  every  child  under  the  age  of  10  to 
wear  seat  belts. 

Lower  the  driving  age  to  14. 

Require  licensing  of  "boat  drivers." 

Provide  for  equal  rights  for  women. 

Eliminate  unemployment  for  citizens  over 
the  age  of  18. 

Provide  equipment  for  the  handicapped. 

Establish  a  mandatory  sentence  for  drunk 
driving. 

Protect  the  white  seals. 

Lower  the  immigration  quotas. 

Ban  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Provide  for  more  student  scholarships. 

Raise  the  tax  on  cigarettes. 

Ban  the  sale  of  cigarettes. 

Set  a  mandatory  death  penalty  for 
murder. 
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Raise  liquor  taxes. 

Require  that  all  soda  bottles  be  return- 
able. 

Require  that  all  newly-constructed  homes 
be  solar-heated. 

Ban  taxes  on  consumer  goods. 

Ban  taxes  on  food. 

Establish  a  minimum  age  of  18  for  the 
purchase  of  cigarettes. 

Provide  for  lower  gasoline  prices. 

Ration  gasoline. 

Prohibit  nuclear  waste  dumping  in  crowd- 
ed areas. 

Lower  inflation. 

Permit  the  sale  of  firecrackers  in  every 
state. 

Require  that  cars  be  inspected  every  two 
years. 

Provide  more  jobs  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Establish  a  wildlife  preserve  for  white-tall 
deer. 

Raise  the  national  speed  limit  to  65. 

Subsidize  the  price  of  school  lunches. 

Establish  a  national  drinking  age  of  21. 

Provide  for  more  public  parks. 

Outlaw  alcohol  commercials  on  TV. 

Keep  America  clean  and  stop  pollution. 

Pass  the  ERA. 

Make  marijuana  legal. 

Create  a  wildlife  preserve. 

Kids  should  not  walk  a  mile  to  school. 

Save  the  Harp  Seals. 

Stop  dnink  driving. 

Reduce  the  Interest  payment  on  federal 
education  loans  to  two  percent. 

Provide  for  federal  job  training. 

Require  the  installation  of  "filters"  for 
factories,  houses  and  cars. 

Establish  a  national  retirement  fund. 

Increase  job  training,  S(x;ial  Security  and 
Medicare  by  20%. 

Require  "equal  pay  for  equal  work." 

Increase  military  salaries. 

Step  up  funding  levels  for  the  Humane 
Society. 

Make  sidewalks  mandatory. 

Increase  defense  sjjendlng. 

Deny  animal  abusers  the  right  to  own  ani- 
mals. 

Increase  fines  for  littering. 

Require  that  hurricane  or  tornado  evacu- 
ation drill  be  carried  out  in  each  country. 

Outlaw  abortion. 

Outlaw  hunting. 

Outlaw  smoking  on  interstate  buses. 

Outlaw  verbal  harassment. 

Increase  federal  railroad  subsidies. 

Establish  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 

Provide  ramps  for  handicapped  persons  in 
public  places. 

Raise  the  drivers  age  to  17. 

Provide  free  insurance  for  the  poor. 

Limit  defense  budget  spending. 

Require  that  cars  be  made  "heavier"  for 
safety  purposes. 

Shorten  the  school  week  to  four  days 
(Nine  Instances). 

Create  horse  paths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  some  of  these 
"bills"  are  unrealistic  or  are  already 
laws,  I  find  it  encouraging  that  the 
youth  of  Maryland  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  those  issues  which  bother 
them.  In  future  years,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  these  same  individuals 
will,  indeed,  go  on  to  influence  their 
environment  and  destinies.  Their  pro- 
posals show  a  degree  of  creativity,  but 
graphically  demonstrate  the  benefits 
the  American  educational  syst  m  pro- 
vides us.« 
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STATEMENT  FOR  INTRODUCTION 
OF  H.R.  6147,  EXEMPTION  OF 
POLICE  AND  FIRE  ORGANIZA- 
TION PENSION 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  insure 
the  future  financial  stability  of  pen- 
sion funds  for  volunteer  fire  organiza- 
tions and  certain  local  paid  police  and 
fire  organizations. 

Unfortunately,  the  pensions  funds  of 
these  deserving  organizations  "fall  be- 
tween the  legal  cracks"  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  They  are  not  govern- 
ment pensions  per  se  and  therefore 
not  eligible  for  tax  exemption  under 
section  401.  Yet  there  is  room  for  the 
interpretation  that  they  do  not  qualify 
as  a  social  welfare  organization  under 
section  501(c)(3). 

Last  August,  IRS  revenue  ruling  81- 
58  threatened  the  future  of  this  ex- 
emption as  a  social  welfare  organiza- 
tion. While  these  organizations  have 
won  a  short  reprieve  under  this  admin- 
istration, I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  for  future  years  by  perma- 
nently amending  the  Code  to  allow  for 
their  exemption.  This  exemption 
means  a  great  deal  to  those  men  and 
women  who  serve  their  communities 
and  in  many  cases  receive  this  pension 
as  their  only  reward.  To  tax  these 
relief  organizations  over  a  matter  of 
semantics  is  truly  unjust. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  a  new  exemp- 
tion and  therefore  will  not  result  in 
any  SMlditional  cost  to  taxpayers.  It 
simply  insures  the  future  of  the  orga- 
nizations' rightful  place  within  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  allows  these 
organizations  the  security  to  budget 
for  future  years. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  deserving 
group  of  individuals  than  these  citi- 
zens who  selflessly  provide  service  to 
their  communities.  Our  country  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  citizen  in- 
volvement. Let  us  allow  these  volun- 
teers and  civil  servants  this  just 
reward  for  their  part  in  making  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  to  live.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort.* 


THE  SINAI  PENINSULA 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday  the  world  will  witness  one  of 
the  most  magnanimous  and  selfless 
gestures  in  recent  memory— the  trans- 
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fer  of  the  Sinai  from  Israel  to  Egypt. 
In  doing  so,  Israel  has  suffered  far 
more  than  the  relinquishment  of  vital 
property,  but  has  watched  a  normally 
united  people  part.  As  a  Christian,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  watched  Is- 
raeli soldiers  uprooting  Israeli  citi- 
zens—as a  Jew.  I  can  imagine  that  the 
picture  would  be  acutely  painful. 

The  Sinai  Pennisula  has  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  short  but  spectacu- 
lar history  of  Israel.  If  one  is  to  fully 
comprehend  the  significance  of  this 
abjuration,  we  must  understand  this 
role  in  terms  of  both  Israel's  security 
and  history. 

The  Sinai  was  formally  secured  by 
the  State  of  Israel  during  the  phenom- 
enal Six-Day  War  of  1967.  Responding 
to  Egyptian  violations  of  the  United 
Nations  armistice  line  and  the  refusal 
to  permit  Israeli  ships  through  the 
Strait  of  Tlran,  Israel  took  control  of 
the  Sinai,  but  indicating  that  the  terri- 
tory would  be  returned  to  Egypt  upon 
formalization  of  guaranteed  peace. 
The  Yom  Kippur  War  in  1973  did  not 
alter  this  resolution,  as  Israeli  forces 
again  secured  possession  of  the  Sinai 
from  Arab  forces,  reiterating  a  fervent 
desire  for  constructive  negotiations. 

On  March  26,  1979,  Israel  made  good 
this  promise  and  signed  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  Peace  Treaty,  calling  for  a  per- 
manent withdrawal  from  the  SLnal  by 
April  25,  1982.  Despite  their  commit- 
ment to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  this 
was  not  an  easy  sacrifice  for  Israel, 
nor  has  actual  withdrawal  been  an 
easy  process. 

Since  1969,  the  peninsula  has  of- 
fered a  home  to  many  Israeli  citizens- 
schools  have  been  built,  roads  laid, 
electricity  installed,  military  bases  es- 
tablished and  vital  oil  wells  excavated. 
This  vast  military  and  industrial  infra- 
structure represents  a  $17  billion  in- 
vestment, including  $5  billion  for 
energy  exploration  and  development. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  relocation  to  the  Negev 
region  will  tunount  to  some  $5  billion. 
As  one  who  has  grappled  with  un- 
wieldy Federal  budgets  for  years,  I  can 
appreciate  the  difficulties  the  Israeli 
Government  has  encountered  in  fi- 
nancing this  relocation. 

Complicating  the  relocation  is  the 
necessity  that  Israel  maintain  con- 
stant military  readiness  in  this  period 
of  heightened  tensions  to  the  north. 
The  Israeli  Air  Force  has  abandoned 
two  of  the  most  modem  tactical  air- 
bases  in  the  world— Eitam  and 
Etzion— as  well  as  eight  additional  air- 
fields. The  naval  base  of  Sharm-el- 
Sheikh  has  been  relinquished,  forcing 
the  Israeli  Navy  to  operate  from  less 
than  5  miles  of  coastline.  Ammunition 
dumps,  logistic  centers,  and  military 
distribution  installations,  which  could 
formerly  be  dlspursed  over  a  large  geo- 
graphic area,  must  now  be  concentrat- 
ed in  the  highly  vulnerable  Negev.  In 
short    Israel    has    severely    disadvan- 
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taged  its  own  military  in  its  quest  for 
peace. 

Few  could  argue  that  Israel  has  not 
sacrificed  much  in  exchange  for 
simple  recognition.  When  contemplat- 
ing a  possible  resolution  of  the  con- 
flicts with  Lebanon,  one  must  wonder 
how  much  more  can  be  asked  of  the 
Israelis?* 


A  HELPING  HAND  FOR  THE 
FARM  ECONOMY 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MIITNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  22.  1982 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
production  costs,  outrageously  high  in- 
terest rates,  low  prices  and  an  inad- 
equate farm  bill  have  placed  the 
American  farmer  in  a  very  poor  finan- 
cial position.  Our  farmers  are  going 
broke  at  record  levels.  In  my  home 
Stete  of  Minnesota,  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  farmers  holding  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  are  delinquent 
on  their  loan  payments— not  through 
neglect,  but  because  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  the  national  economy. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  opportu- 
nity and  a  responsibility  to  act  within 
the  next  few  weeks  to  avert  ruin  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  We  must  act  to 
provide  an  immediate  solution  to  the 
major  problem  facing  American  farm- 
ers today— inadequate  Income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  help  alleviate 
the  current  economic  crisis  facing 
rural  America. 

My  bill  has  three  major  provisions: 

First,  it  sets  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  rate  for  wheat  at 
$4.30  and  for  com  at  $3.10  a  bushel. 
The  loan  program  included  in  the  1981 
farm  bill  is  clearly  inadequate.  The 
table  below  shows  the  financial  predic- 
ament facing  wheat  and  com  farmers. 
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FmHA  to  farmers  who  are  already  ex- 
periencing temporary  economic  hard- 
ship. Failure  to  enact  authority  for  a 
moratorium  on  farm  foreclosures  will 
lead  to  the  continuing  financial  ruin 
of  small  family  farmers,  implement 
dealers,  bankers,  and  small  business- 
men who  are  already  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  downturn  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  who  will  face  in- 
creasing pressures  with  the  worsening 
of  both  the  farm  and  national  econo- 
my. This  section  Incorporates  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5711,  which  I  introduced 
on  March  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  to  al- 
leviate the  low-income  problem  faced 
by  our  agricultural  producers  lies 
solely  with  the  Federal  Government.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
attempt  to  bring  some  stability  to  the 
farming  sector  of  our  economy.* 
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Second,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  to  make  loans  avail- 
able to  farmers  under  the  already  au- 
thorized economic  emergency  loan 
program.  The  administration  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  release  the  $600 
million  available  in  economic  emergen- 
cy loan  funds  despite  the  current 
credit  crisis  faced  by  farmers. 

Third,  it  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  during  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment, to  permit  the  deferral  of  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on, 
and  foreclosure  of,  outstanding  loans 
made  under  laws  administered  by  the 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

OP  MICHIGAN 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  challenges  being 
met  today  can  be  seen  in  the  changing 
roles  of  our  community  colleges.  De- 
creasing numbers  of  high  school  grad- 
uates and  a  continuing  recession  in 
our  economy  have  combined  in  alter- 
ing traditional  educational  objectives. 
Community  colleges  are  listening  to 
those  who  live  and  work  around  them, 
and  to  those  who  are  finding  them- 
selves unemployed.  Their  cry  is  for  job 
retraining,  an  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  out  of  a  financial  comer. 

WJIM-TV  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  took  a 
closeup  look  at  this  situation  in  one  of 
its  recent  public  affairs  programs.  This 
program,  aired  April  4,  1982,  did  an  ad- 
mirable job  in  presenting  this  issue, 
one  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 
In  Interviews  with  three  local  commu- 
nity college  presidents.  Dr.  Phil 
Gannon  of  Lansing  Community  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Robert  Rue  of  Mott  Commu- 
nity College  in  Flint,  and  Dr.  Clyde  Le 
Tarte  of  Jackson  Community  College, 
the  show  made  the  point  that  job  re- 
training Is  becoming  a  most  important 
role  for  that  type  of  Institution.  This 
is  good  for  the  colleges  and  good  for 
the  community.  With  fewer  public  re- 
sources available,  especially  in  hard- 
hit  States  like  Michigan,  community 
colleges  are  filling  this  heretofore  ne- 
glected area  and  spending  their  dollars 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  economy 
by  putting  people  back  to  work. 

Community  colleges  are  becoming  a 
magnet  for  those  already  in  the  labor 
force.  During  this  WJIM  interview 
with  moderator  Jon  Schwartz,  Dr. 
Gannon  pointed  out  that  "80  percent 
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of  the  students  at  Lansing  Community 
College  are  currently  employed,  and 
they  are  looking  for  new  directions 
and  advancement."  Community  col- 
leges are  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  force  adapting  to  an  evolving 
marketplace.  Dr.  Le  Tarte  concluded 
that  in  Michigan,  "community  colleges 
are  part  of  the  solution  to  the  State's 
problems." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  changing 
educational  needs  of  today  and  the 
role  of  these  colleges  in  meeting  these 
needs.  Retraining  is  a  big  part  of  the 
answer  to  unemployment;  the  part  to 
be  played  by  community  colleges  in 
this  effort  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized.* 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CASES 
SHOWN  IN  THE  MOYERS  CBS 
PROGRAM— APRIL  21 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  there  has  been  so  much  discus- 
sion here  today  about  the  television 
program  entitled  "People  Like  Us" 
which  Bill  Moyers  presented  to  the 
Nation  April  21,  1982,  on  the  CBS  Net- 
work, let  me  review  the  facts. 

Pour  genuinely  heartrendering  cases 
of  struggling  human  beings  were  pre- 
sented. The  clear  Implication  of  the 
Moyers  report  was  that  the  Reagan 
administration  was  responsible  for  the 
distres?  that  these  individuals  and 
their  families  are  now  experiencing. 

This  is  just  not  so! 

Let  me  now  review  the  facts  of  three 
of  these  cases  for  my  colleagues: 
Ohio  Case 
what  are  the  facts  of  this  case 

Larry  Ham  has  been  receiving  disability 
benefits  since  1974.  A  medical  review  of  his 
case  was  undertalten  by  the  Disability  De- 
termination Service  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
October  1981.  Based  on  this  review,  it  was 
determined  that  his  disability  ended  in  Oc- 
tober 1981.  He  was  informed  of  this  decision 
on  November  14.  1981.  and  was  given  10 
days  to  submit  additional  evidence.  On  De- 
cember 14,  1981,  he  was  notified  that  his 
benefits  would  be  terminated.  Payments  are 
made  for  the  month  disability  ends  and  the 
two  succeeding  months.  Mr.  Ham's  last 
check  was  for  December  1981.  He  requested 
a  reconsideration  of  his  case  on  April  5, 
1982. 

WHAT  CHANGE  IN  FEDERAL  POLICY  CREATED 
THIS  SITUATION 

Basic  Federal  policy  has  not  changed— 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  definition 
of  disability  since  1967.  Disability  benefits 
are  paid  only  as  long  as  the  beneficiary  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law— that  is,  he  is  unable  to  work  because  of 
a  severe  impairment. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
has  always  reexamined  disability  claims  to 
make  sure  payments  are  made  only  to  those 
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who  continue  to  be  disabled.  Previously, 
only  certain  cases  were  reviewed.  In  1980, 
however,  the  Congress  passed  the  Social  Se- 
curity Disability  Amendments,  which  re- 
quire all  disability  claims  to  be  reviewed  pe- 
riodically. The  reviews  were  required  to 
begin  in  January  1982. 

WHAT  IS  THE  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THIS  POLICY 
CHANGE 

The  Congress  enacted  the  1980  provision 
in  response  to  concerns  expressed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
others  that  SSA  was  not  reevaluating 
enough  cases.  SSA  decided  to  begin  the  peri- 
odic reviews  in  March  1981.  in  a  response  to 
a  GAO  report  estimating  that  as  many  as  20 
percent  of  disability  beneficiaries,  who  re- 
ceive about  $2  billion  a  year  in  benefits,  arc 
ineligible.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  about  565.000 
cases  will  be  reviewed,  rather  than  the 
155,000  scheduled  under  the  old  law. 

WHAT  FEDERAL  POLICIES  EXIST  TO  AVOID 
HARDSHIP  IN  CASES  LIKE  THIS 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  regulations 
provide  a  thorough  appeals  process  to 
assure  claims  receive  all  due  consideration. 
This  includes  a  reconsideration  within  the 
state  agency,  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  a  Federal  Administrative  Law  Judge, 
appeal  to  the  SSA  Federal  Appeals  Council, 
and  appeals  to  the  Federal  Courts. 

Note:  No  Reagan  Administration  policy 
changes  caused  Mr.  Ham's  disability  review. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Ham  still  has  four  levels  of 
appeal  left  open  to  him. 

New  Jersey  Case 
what  are  the  facts  in  this  case 

Mrs.  Prances  Dorta,  a  divorced  mother  of 
three  children,  received  AFDC  from  1973 
until  Octolser  1981.  In  September  1981  she 
obtained  employment  at  $600  per  month. 
Her  10  year-old  son  has  a  serious  medical 
problem  for  which  surgery  was  needed.  In 
September  1981  she  obtained  employment 
at  $600  per  month.  Because  this  income  ex- 
ceeded the  State's  need  standard  by  150  per- 
cent, she  was  terminated  from  assistance 
($590  is  the  income  cutoff  in  New  Jersey), 
which  also  resulted  in  termination  of  the 
Medicaid  eligibility.  Mrs.  DorU  quit  her  job 
and  in  January  reapplied  for  assistance.  She 
now  receives  an  AFDC  grant  of  $414  per 
month  and  is  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

WHAT  CHANGE  IN  FEDERAL  POUCY  CREATED 
THIS  SITUATION 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
which  took  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 
amended  the  AFDC  program  to  require 
States  to  set  an  overall  limit.  150  percent  of 
their  standard  of  need,  on  the  total  Income 
a  family  may  have  to  be  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  SUte  plan.  The  States,  not  the 
Federal  Government,  set  the  standard  of 
need  against  which  the  150  percent  limit  is 
applied.  If  the  family  income  before  apply- 
ing any  'disregarded"  amounts  exceeds  that 
amount  ($690  for  a  family  of  four  in  New 
Jersey),  the  family  is  not  eligible  for  AFDC. 
This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Dorta. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RATIONALE  FOR  THIS  FEDERAL 
POLICY  (HIANGE 

The  income  eligibility  limit  of  150  percent 
of  the  state-determined  standard  of  need 
was  enacted  by  Congress  to  make  families 
with  adequate  incomes  ineligible  for  AFDC. 
Prior  to  this  change,  in  15  SUtes  (Including 
New  Jersey),  families  of  four  with  incomes 
over  $15,000  per  year  were  eligible  for 
AFDC.  Prior  law  also  permitted  AFDC  re- 
cipients who  obtained  employment  to  re- 
ceive, through  wages  and  continued  AFDC 
benefits,    significantly    more    income    than 
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working  families  who  never  received  AFDC. 
In  addition,  the  evidence  was  that  the  prior 
law  permitting  AFDC  families  to  receive  sig- 
nificant income  without  losing  AFDC  eligi- 
bility did  not  result  in  more  AFDC  families 
obtaining  employment.  Preliminary  indica- 
tions from  States  are  that  the  vast  majority 
of  families  whose  eligibility  for  AFDC  was 
terminated  by  the  Reconciliation  Act 
changes  are  not  leaving  jobs  to  return  to  the 
AFDC  rolls. 

WHAT  FEDERAL  POLICIES  EXIST  TO  AVOID 
HARDSHIPS  IN  CASES  OF  THIS  KIND 

The  hardship  in  Mrs.  Dorta's  case  arises 
from  excessive  medical  costs  associated  with 
her  son's  condition.  Federal  safety  net  poli- 
cies provide  two  mechanisms  to  avoid  hard- 
shi|}S  in  cases  of  this  kind: 

1.  States,  not  the  Federal  Government,  set 
the  AFDC  standard  of  need  for  individuals 
in  that  State,  against  which  the  150  percent 
cap  is  applied.  New  Jersey  is  free  to  raise 
the  standard  applicable  to  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents. Twenty-one  States  have  raised  their 
respective  standards  of  need  since  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  changes  became  effective. 

Under  the  Medicaid  program.  States  may 
establish  medically  needy  programs  to  pro- 
vide Medicaid  eligibility  to  low  income  fami- 
lies which,  although  not  eligible  for  AFDC 
due  to  their  Incomes,  have  special  medical 
needs.  Although  New  Jersey  does  not  have  a 
medically  needy  program.  33  States  do. 

[Note:  In  this  case.  Mrs.  Dorta  was  pro- 
tected by  the  "safety  net."  She  did  receive 
the  Medicaid  assistance  for  her  son's  oper- 
ation that  she  needed.] 

Wisconsin  Case 
what  are  the  facts  of  this  case 

Carrie  Dixon,  age  13  became  eligible  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  in 
1979.  In  addition,  the  Dixon  family  is  AFDC 
eligible  and  thus  categorically  eligible  under 
Medicaid. 

In  January  1982.  Carrie  was  institutional- 
ized at  Central  Wisconsin  Center  for  the  De- 
velopmentally  Disabled,  an  intermediate 
care  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  (ICP/ 
MR).  Prior  to  that  time,  she  received  vari- 
ous services  at  home  under  the  Medicaid 
program.  Apparently,  Mrs.  Dixon  decided  to 
move  Carrie  to  the  institution  because  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  would  no  longer  pay  for 
some  over-the-counter  drugs  and  her  fear 
that  there  might  be  cuts  in  the  visiting 
nurse  home  health  services  program  under 
Medicaid  In  Wisconsin. 

WHAT  CHANGE  IN  FEDERAL  POLICY  CREATED 
THIS  SITUATION 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  provi- 
sion Of  Medicaid  home  health  service  bene- 
fits, such  as  visiting  nurses,  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin program  during  this  Administration. 
The  only  reduction  in  services  made  by  Wis- 
consin that  relates  to  this  case  is  a  limit  on 
some  nonprescription  drug  services.  This 
change  became  effective  November  1.  1981. 

No  change  In  Federal  policy  required  Wis- 
consin to  alter  its  drug  coverage  policy.  His- 
torically, drugs  have  been  an  optional  State 
service  under  Medicaid. 

WHAT  IS  THE  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THIS  POLICY 
CHANGE 

State  option  under  Medicaid. 

WHAT  FEDERAL  POLICIES  EXIST  TO  AVOID 
HARDSHIPS  IN  CASES  LIKE  THIS 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  provides  waiver  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  Medicaid  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  in  lieu  of  more  costly  institu- 
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tlon»l  c»re.  We  understand  Wisconsin  has 
developed  a  waiver  submission  to  HCPA. 

(Note:  There  Is  no  Reagan  Administration 
policy  or  requirement  preventing  Carrie 
Dixon  from  being  cared  for  at  home  at  any 
time.]* 


MISSING  CHILDREN 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  iixiRois 

IM  THI  HOUSE  or  MPRBSKKTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Introduction  of  the  proposed  Missing 
ChUdren  Act  last  year,  and  the  subse- 
quent hearings  which  in  the  House 
were  conduct  Jd  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  we 
have  come  to  learn  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  full  extent  of  the  fnistra- 
tion  and  anguish  endured  by  the  par- 
ents of  these  children. 

Some  50.000  children  vanish  from 
their  neighborhoods  or  school  yards 
each  year  In  the  United  States,  not  In- 
cluding those  who  nm  away,  and  be- 
tween 4.000  to  8.000  of  these  are  later 
found  dead. 

The  problem  is  truly  nationwide  In 
scope,  affecting  all  States,  and  reach- 
ing Into  thousands  of  American  neigh- 
borhoods. 

A  recent  article  by  reporter  Patrick 
Thome  In  the  Spectnmi.  published  In 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  recoimts  the  sto- 
ries of  four  such  missing  children  In 
Utah.  Danny  Davis,  Alonzo  Daniels 
and  Claude  K.  Peterson,  Jr..  are  still 
missing,  with  few  clues.  Maria  Mar- 
tin's case  had  a  better  ending.  She  was 
foimd  and  her  kidnapers  were  appre- 
hended. 

The  purpose  of  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Act  is  to  assist  these  searches 
through  fuller  use  of  an  existing 
crlme-flghtlng  resource:  The  FBI's  Na- 
tioiuJ  Crime  Information  Center.  If 
we  are  successful.  I  believe  we  will 
have  fewer  stories  of  missing  children 
which  end  tragically,  or  which  simply 
do  not  end  at  all. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Utah's  Missuto  CRiLORXif 

(By  Patrick  Thome) 

If  your  car  Is  stolen,  chances  are  you  will 

get  It  t>ack.  If  your  child  disappears,  there  is 

a  good  chance  you  will  never  see  him  or  her 

again. 

That  grim  scenario  Is  getting  a  hard  look 
on  Capitol  Hill,  as  Congress  considers  a 
Missing  Children's  bill.  It  caught  the  eye  of 
Representative  Dan  Marriott  (R-Utah)  as 
the  bill  was  introduced  by  Its  author.  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Simon  (D-IUinois).  Marriott 
Is  now  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of 
the  measure,  and  the  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Paula  Haw- 
kins (R-FIa.)  with  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R- 
Utah)  as  a  co-sponsor. 

"If  jewelry  or  money  is  taken  from  an  in- 
dividual, police  Immediately  respond  and  in- 
vestigate fully."  Simon  explained.  "In  1977, 
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the  FBI  even  Investigated  the  disappearance 
of  a  horse  in  Kentucky.  Yet  we  do  practical- 
ly nothing  to  find  missing  children. " 

The  measure  would  direct  the  FBI  to 
expand  the  use  of  Its  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  (NCIC)  computer  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information  about  missing 
children  and  unidentified  bodies.  The  daU 
would  be  Immediately  available  to  thou- 
sands of  police  departments  nationwide  to 
aid  in  the  critical  first  hours  in  searches  for 
missing  youths. 

•EAch  year  over  50,000  children  disappear 
from  their  homes,"  Marriott  said.  "These 
are  not  habitual  runaways.  They  are  inno 
cent  victims,  many  of  whom  are  later  found 
brutally  murdered." 

He  added  that  the  tragedy  is  compounded 
by  the  more  than  1.000  bodies  found  each 
year  in  this  country  which  are  never  Idfcnti- 
fled.  while  the  families  of  these  persons  are 
left  to  "wait  and  wonder"  alx>ut  the  fate  of 
their  loved  one. 

The  proposal  would  require  that  missing 
children  and  unidentified  bodies  be  regis- 
tered on  the  NCIC  computer  much  the  same 
as  stolen  goods  are  registered.  "Children  up 
to  age  17  who  disappear  would  be  listed,  as 
long  as  they  don't  have  a  history  of  runniiv 
away  and  parental  abduction  is  not  a 
factor."  Marriott  asserted.  "We  must  use  all 
available  technology  to  protect  our  children. 
In  a  day  and  age  when  a  stolen  car  can  be 
traced  across  the  country,  surely  there  is 
more  that  we  can  do  to  find  these  missing 
children. 

Simon  contends  that  assumptions  "  work 
against  finding  missing  children.  The  as- 
sumption Is  made  that  a  missing  child  is  a 
runaway.  Simon  complains.  "Police  feel  that 
when  a  child  rxms  away  It  is  a  family  prob- 
lem that  should  be  worked  out  within  the 
family."  he  said.  "But  the  assumption  ig- 
nores the  50.000  children  who  disappear 
each  year  who  are  not  runaways."  and  poli- 
cies that  demand  a  72  hour  waiting  period 
before  declaring  these  children  missing 
gives  an  abductor  a  headstart.  "After  that 
period,  the  abductor  and  child  can  be  any- 
where." he  added. 

The  lawmaker  said  that  many  missing 
chUdren  are  never  listed  at  all.  In  order  for 
the  child  to  be  included  on  the  NCIC  com- 
puter the  FBI  requires  the  child  to  have 
been  seen  "In  the  company  of  another 
person  under  circumstances  Indicating  that 
his  physical  safety  is  In  danger,'"  or  "missing 
under  circumstances  indicating  that  the  dis- 
appearance was  not  voluntary.""  or  have 
been  abducted  as  defined  by  state  or  local 
laws.  "Since  most  children  disappear  unno- 
ticed, they  do  not  meet  the  criteria  neces- 
sary to  be  listed  on  the  computer,"  Simon 
declared. 

The  whole  Issue  comes  close  to  home  for 
Utahans  who  have  been  living  the  unfolding 
drama  of  the  Danny  Davis  case.  Danny  is 
the  4-year-old  boy  reportedly  taken  from 
Smiths  Food  King  in  Murray  on  October 
20,  1981.  He  has  not  been  heard  from  since, 
and  numerous  "leads""  in  the  case  have  pro- 
duced nothing. 

Salt  Lake  County  Sheriff"s  Department 
Detective  Lieutenant  Dean  Carr  has  been 
Involved  in  the  investigation  of  the  Danny 
Davis  incident.  In  December.  Lt.  Carr  ap- 
peared on  a  radio  interview  with  Rep.  Mar- 
riott. "We  feel  we"re  making  progress."  Carr 
said.  "The  Sheriffs  office  is  unable  at  this 
time  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  any  one  particular  theory,  such  as 
child  kidnapping  or  whatever.  We're  unable 
to  establish  a  reason  why  Daruiy  was  taken. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  direct  our  energies  in 
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many  different  directions  until  such  time  as 
we  do  esUblish  a  motive."'  To  date,  no 
motive  has  been  found. 

Carr  indicated  that  two  other  cases  are 
still  active,  involving  4-year-old  Alonzo  Dan- 
iels in  1979  In  Salt  Lake  City  and  11  year-old 
Claude  K.  Peterson.  Jr..  in  1980  in  South 
Salt  Lake.  "We  do  not  feel  there  is  a  connec- 
tion t)etween  any  of  the  three  cases,"  Can- 
told  Marriott. 

And  yet  another  case,  involving  4-year-old 
Maria  Martin,  daughter  of  Donald  and 
Margan  Martin  of  Provo.  although  with 
tragic  overtones,  has  an  admittedly  happier 
conclusion. 

Maria  was  abducted  from  her  mother  and 
four  other  chUdren  from  a  hotel  in  Corona- 
do  Ca.  where  the  family  was  vacationing. 
Mr.  Mart!:;  was  en  route  to  Join  the  family 
when  the  youngster  disappeared. 

On  his  December  broadcast.  Marriott  ex- 
plained. The  parents  were  told  something 
rather  alarming.  They  were  told  by  the  au- 
thorities that  probably  Maria  had  been 
taken  and  sold  in  Mexico  on  the  black 
market.  After  several  days,  friends  and  rela- 
tives urged  the  Martins  to  give  up.  It  would 
be  hopeless,  but  the  Martins  indicated  their 
faith  in  God  and  that  they  knew  they  would 
see  their  daughter  again. 

"On  the  ninth  day,  the  parents  received  a 
ransom  call  from  the  kidnappers.  With  the 
help  of  the  local  police,  the  child  was  recov- 
ered during  the  transfer  of  ransom  and  the 
kidnapper  was  apprehended."  Marriott  said. 
The  Congressman  reported  the  police  sur- 
mised that  the  kidnapper  had  failed  in  at- 
tempts to  sell  the  child  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive news  coverage  of  the  case. 

Donald  Martin  exclaimed  to  Marriott. 
"Many  times  children  are  missing  and 
there's  no  publicity  and  theres  no  informa- 
tion out  there.  They  need  the  information 
out  there  that  Is  not  there  otherwise.  We 
were  fortunate  In  the  case  of  Maria  in  that 
we  got  almost  worldwide  publicity.  We  were 
very  fortunate.  Other  cases  out  there  are 
not  so  fortunate." 

Incidentally,  the  kidnapper  of  Maria  has 
been  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  the  ab- 
duction In  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Martin  strongly  endorsed  the  Miss- 
ing Childrens  bill.  "It  would  make  It  more 
difficult  to  get  away  with  the  kidnapping  If 
there  were  some  nationwide  network  estab- 
lished." 

The  Chief  of  the  SUte  Criminal  Indentlfl- 
cation  Bureau.  Byron  Penrod,  appearing 
with  Marriott  on  a  broadcast  interview,  said 
the  bill  is  definitely  needed.  "I  thiiU  the 
problem  nationwide  is  definitely  Increas- 
ing,"" he  said.  "I  think  were  seeing  many 
more  cases  across  the  United  States  where 
people  are  focusing  on  young  children  for 
any  number  of  activities.  I  think  in  UUh  we 
haven"t  seen  as  much  as  some  other  areas  of 
the  nation,  but  it  could  be  on  the  increase 
and  not  yet  to  a  point  where  we  are  able  to 
Identify  it.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  problem 
that  needs  to  be  addressed. '" 

Penrod  and  Mrs.  Martin  believe  other 
steps  need  to  l)e  taken  also.  "I  think  one 
area  in  missing  persons  that  really  is  a  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  programs  for  prevention, 
nationally,  at  the  sUte  level  and  locally.  If 
we  could  increase  education  of  our  children. 
It  would  help.  If  an  adult  drives  up  to  a 
child  on  a  street,  its  natural  for  the  child  to 
approach  the  car  to  answer  a  question.  I 
really  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  pre- 
vention as  well  as  what  we  do  after  the  child 
is  gone.""  Penrod  said. 

Mrs.  Martin  said  parents  need  to  be  in- 
structed on  how  to  be  prepared  for  an  emer- 
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gency.  "'For  example,"  she  said,  "one  day 
the  police  said  to  me  I  need  four  things 
from  you  right  now  to  help  with  identifica- 
tion. I  need  a  hair  sample.  I  need  her  blood 
type.  I  need  denUl  charts,  and  I  need  for 
you  to  give  me  her  fingerprints.  And  I  didn't 
have  them." 

Sheriff's  Detective  Ueutenant  Carr  de- 
clared, "There's  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  there's  a  need  for  it  (the  bUl).  Right 
now  all  of  the  police  agencies  involved 
throughout  the  United  States  are  limited  to 
teletypes  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
Not  all  departments  have  those.  We're  con- 
tinually receiving  information  on  found 
dead  bodies.  We  try  and  keep  a  record  of 
that  so  we  can  go  back  through  It  when  we 
receive  an  Inquiry.  But  a  system  (computer- 
ized) such  as  you're  advocating  would  be  of 
great  value." 

With  the  preoccupation  of  Congress  on 
Federal  Budget  matters,  progress  on  the 
Missing  Childrens  bill  is  slow.  Sponsors  are 
stUl  optimistic,  however,  that  it  will  be  en- 
acted into  law  this  year.* 


GOODWILL  FIRE  COMPANY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PEflfSYLVANlA 
n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,  1982,  the  Goodwill  Fire  Company 
No.  4  of  Pottsvllle.  Pa.,  will  be  cele- 
brating Its  100th  anniversary.  This 
outstanding  company  Is  a  completely 
volunteer  organization  with  230  mem- 
bers who  every  day  demonstrate  their 
dedication  to  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  and  property  of  their  com- 
munity. 

I  think  that  it  Is  certainly  appropri- 
ate that  their  accomplishments  should 
be  recognized.  The  members  of  the 
Goodwill  Fire  Company  No.  4  have  un- 
ceasingly contributed  their  time  and 
efforts  on  many  projects  to  benefit 
their  neighbors  and  friends.  I  consider 
myself  privileged  to  represent  an  area 
served  by  such  a  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted organization.  Their  leadership 
and  devotion  to  their  fellow  man  have 
been  an  Inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  all. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Goodwill  Fire 
Company  No.  4  of  Pottsvllle  and  will 
wish  them  many  more  years  of  contin- 
ued success.  I  know  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  very  fine  tradi- 
tion of  community  service  and  human- 
itarian activity.* 


PROFILE  OF  A  SYNFUEL  SEMIFI- 
NALIST:  HAMPSHIRE  ENERGY 
UQUEFACTION  PROJECT 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has  se- 
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lected  the  Hampshire  liquefaction  pro- 
ject located  In  Gillette,  Wy..  as  one  of 
five  projects  to  merit  further  consider- 
ation for  financial  assistance  under 
phase  II  of  the  SPC's  first  profect  so- 
licitation. The  project  Is  sponsored  by 
a  joint  venture  comprised  of  KANEB 
Services,  Inc.,  Coppers  Co.,  Inc.  and 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  is  also  a 
sponsor  of  the  project  but  Is  not  re- 
questing SFC  assistance.  If  the  spon- 
sors obtain  the  price  and  loan  guaran- 
tees which  they  have  sought  from  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (report- 
edly more  than  $1  billion),  they  Intend 
to  build  an  Indirect  coal  liquefaction 
plant  which  will  produce  gasoline,  pro- 
pane, and  mixed  butanes.  Commercial 
production  Is  planned  for  early  1987. 

The  selection  of  this  project  for 
further  consideration  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  synfuel  project  analysts. 
Hampshire  project  sponsors  have  thus 
far  failed  to  secure  access  to  a  watere 
supply,  as  required  in  the  Synthetic 
Fuel  Corporation's  strength  criteria, 
and  have  even  failed  to  supply  ade- 
quate information  to  allow  for  such  a 
permit  decision.  Although  the  project 
sponsors  have  filed  the  necessary 
permit  applications,  as  recently  as 
February  20.  1982,  the  appropriate 
State  permitting  agencies  indicated 
that  the  applications  are  incomplete. 
Thus,  the  industrial  siting  permit 
upon  which  construction  of  the  facili- 
ty is  dependent  may  not  be  obtained 
until  February  1983.  The  construction 
startup  date  has  already  been  delayed 
by  1  year  from  the  1982  date  set  forth 
In  Hampshire's  December  1980  appli- 
cation for  assistance,  to  mld-1983.  It 
does  not  seem  productive  for  the  Cor- 
poration to  expend  significant  time 
and  resources  to  negotiate  with  spon- 
sors of  a  project  who,  if  assistance  Is 
received,  will  be  able  to  do  nothing 
other  than  place  the  funds  in  escrow 
until  such  time  as  construction  on  the 
project  can  be  begun. 

The  Hampshire  sponsors'  failure  to 
obtain  the  necessary  permits  suggests 
that  the  design  work  required  to 
produce  the  Information  upon  which 
permitting  decisions  are  based  has 
simply  not  been  done.  Hampshire 
seems  unwilling  to  incur  the  expenses 
for  the  necessary  design  development 
until  assurance  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Is  received.  Such  conduct, 
however.  Is  not  what  the  sponsors  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act  Intended. 
Rather  than  providing  limited  finan- 
cial asslstence  to  projects  which  are 
ready  to  begin  construclton,  the  SFC 
Is  being  used  as  a  springboard  upon 
which  to  develop  projects. 

It  Is  natural  that  when  a  governmen- 
tal entity  Is  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  viable  synthetic 
fuels  production  industry,  those  staff 
that  entity  will  do  all  that  they  can  to 
accomplish  that  end,  even  if  it  means 
condidering    and    fostering    projects 
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that  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated 
to  be  technologically  or  economically 
viable  and  In  which  sponsors  have  not 
Invested  sufficient  time  and  resources 
to  prove  that  the  project  is  creditwor- 
thy. Although  one  can  certainly  be 
sympathetic  with  desire  of  the  syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  to  accom- 
plish it  ligislatlve  mandate,  that  man- 
date Is  not  furthered  when  the  Corpo- 
ration answers  the  question  which  the 
project  have  not  yet  progressed  far 
enough  to  consider  and  answer  for 
themselves.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  J. 
STANTON,  JR. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Thomas  J.  Stanton,  Jr.,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  prestigious  citizens  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First 
Jersey  National  Bank  has  been  select- 
ed as  New  Jersey  Business  Statesman 
of  the  Year  by  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  note  the  Illus- 
trious career  of  my  friend  Tom  Stan- 
ton. 

The  Sales  Executives  Club  selected 
Thomas  Stanton  for  this  award  "not 
only  because  of  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  business,  but  also  be- 
cause he  has  given  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  causes  and  events  extending 
beyond  the  Immediate  interests  of  his 
own  career.  His  enlightened  perspec- 
tive and  enthusiastic  labors  for  various 
organizations  and  public-spirited 
groups  have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
entire  business  community  and  the 
State." 

Tom  Stanton  graduated  from  St. 
Peter's  Prep  in  Jersey  City,  and  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  at  George- 
town University.  During  World  War  II, 
he  served  In  the  Far  East  as  a  first 
lieutenant,  field  artillery,  in  the  24th 
Infantry  Division.  In  the  Korean  con- 
flict he  served  as  a  captain  of  the  43rd 
Infantry  Division.  Tom  Stanton  at- 
tended the  New  York  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  for  4  years, 
and  has  received  honorary  d<x:torates 
from  St.  Peter's  College  and  Jersey 
City  State  College.  He  is  married  to 
Jane  E.  Maloney  Stanton  and  they 
have  eight  children. 

Renowned  In  the  financial  communi- 
ty, Tom  began  his  career  at  the  First 
Jersey  National  Bank  in  1954.  In  1957 
he  became  assistant  vice  president, 
and  soon  after  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent, and  executive  vice  president.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  in  1967  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  and  Its  chief  execu- 
tive  officer.   In   1975   the   bank   had 
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assets  over  SI  billion,  and  Tom  had 
contributed  to  this  growth  and  success 
as  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. 

Tom  Stanton  is  known  for  his  com- 
mitments to  community  service  in 
business,  charities  and  other  services. 
In  addition  to  heading  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce,  Tom  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Banlcer's 
Association,  chairman  of  the  Hudson 
County  Tax  Research  Council,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Hudson  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  a  member  of 
the  Government  Relations  Council  of 
the  American  Banker's  Association 
and  of  the  board  of  regents  of  St. 
Peter's  College.  He  is  the  former  re- 
gional chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  on  Budget  Priorities,  di- 
rector of  Minbanc  Capital  Corp.  of  the 
American  Banker's  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Costs  and  Tax  Policy.  He 
serves  as  trustee  for  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology.  St.  Vincent's  HospitaJ 
in  Montclair.  Newark  Museum,  Great- 
er Newark  Hospital  Development 
Fund,  the  Foundation  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New 
Jersey.  He  also  serves  as  a  director  for 
Brooks  Fashion  Stores.  Inc.,  Hennessy 
Industries.  Inc.,  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Reliance  Group,  Inc.,  and 
Reliance  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  honoring  Thomas  Stanton  as  a 
glowing  example  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, and  as  an  example  of  success 
both  in  business  and  as  a  humanitari- 
an and  leader  of  men.« 


PHOENIXVILLE  PHANTOMS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  the  Phoenixville  Phantoms 
wrestling  team.  As  always,  head  coach, 
Loimy  Moore  and  assistant  coach, 
Roberi  Slack,  led  the  team  through  a 
tough  season  to  bring  about  their  com- 
mendable record  of  13-2. 

Wrestling  is  a  prime  example  of  a 
sport  that  requires  not  only  individual 
talent  and  determination,  but  a  sport 
that  demsinds  that  each  member  of 
the  team  puts  forth  his  best  effort  in  a 
1-on-l  competition  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  a  team  championship.  In- 
cluded among  the  young  men  who 
have  been  recognized  for  their  admira- 
ble achievements  are  district  I  south 
individual  champion.  Derrick  Harper 
and  southeast  region  individual  chtun- 
pion.  Dean  Trevelino.  Nick  Vodantis 
and  Tom  Bearden  have  managed  to 
secure    both    of    these    titles.    Other 
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members  of  the  Phantoms  who  have 
played  a  large  part  in  gaining  the  1982 
AAA  team  champions  of  the  P.I.A.A. 
Southeast  Region  are:  Joe  Tometta, 
Tim  Smoyer,  Paul  Ribble,  Josh  Wein- 
stock.  John  Hensel,  Jim  Joyce,  Jim 
Richards,  Pat  Dixon,  Doug  Stewart 
and  team  manager.  Josh  Gould. 

Principal  Vincent  Daher,  Assistant 
Principal  James  Calhoun,  and  Athletic 
Director  Edward  Aurand  of  the 
Phoenixville  Area  High  School,  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  unity  and 
overall  school  spirit  that  the  Phan- 
toms have  promoted.  I  am  proud  to 
have  these  eager  young  individuals 
represent  the  future  of  Americ*. 
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PETITION  TO  REDIRECT  OUR 
MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
regrion  as  politically  unstable  as  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  not  only  dangerous 
but  ultimately  self-defeating  for  the 
United  States  to  supply  advanced 
weapons  to  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Not 
only  do  we  jeopardize  our  important 
and  long-st&nding  friendship  with 
Israel,  but  we  also  increase  the 
chances  of  hostility  in  an  area  already 
burdened  with  too  much  violence.  We 
must  not  supply  more  weapons  to  Isra- 
el's enemies  as  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
in  this  volatile  region  go  forward  at  a 
painstaking  pace.  We  must  support  a 
strong  Israel  and  work  toward  the  day 
when  the  Middle  East  will  no  longer 
be  rent  by  dissension,  but  will  be  a 
land  of  peace  for  all  inhabitants. 

In  accordance  with  these  remarks  I 
include  here  a  letter  from  the  con- 
cerned members  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council,  who  have 
petitioned  President  Reagan  to  redi- 
rect our  Middle  East  policy.  Such  a  re- 
direction   is    necessary    if   we    expect 
Israel  to  remain  our  staunch  friend. 
National  Jewish  ComfUNiTY 
Relations  Advisory  Council, 
Nno  York,  N.Y..  February  23.  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  We  have  been 
gratified  by  your  own  deep  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel  and,  there- 
fore, we  were  pleased  that  you  reaffirmed 
America's  unique  bond  with  Israel  in  your 
letter  of  February  16,  1982  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin,  assuring  him  of  your  Intention  to 
maintain  Israel's  qualitative  technological 
military  edge  in  the  region. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  presidents  of  12  na- 
tional American  Jewish  organizations  and 
108  local  Jewish  community  relations  coun- 
cils, member  agencies  of  the  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  we  are  as  one  in  our  alarm  that  the 
United  States,  rather  than  acting  to  stem 


the  massive  arms  buildup  in  the  Arab  world, 
continues  to  be  a  major  purveyor  of  weap- 
onry. Such  a  policy  endangers  peace  in  the 
region,  threatens  the  security  of  Isreal.  and 
undermines  the  long-term  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Nor  have  the  $8.5  billion  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  recent  approach  to 
Jordan  yielded  concessions  that  advance 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Jordan  remains 
adamant  In  its  rejection  of  the  Camp  David 
framework  as  does  Saudi  Arabia.  Indeed. 
Saudi  Arabia  just  rejected  assurances  you 
gave  to  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
the  P-15s  and  AW  ACS  as  well  as  U.S.  pro- 
posals seeking  to  strengthen  UJS.  strategic 
capabilities  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  it  is,  Indeed,  time  to  "redi- 
rect" our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  away 
from  the  sale  of  arms  to  unstable  and  unco- 
operative regimes.  Rather,  what  is  called  for 
is  a  reassertlon  of  unambiguous  support  for 
those  reliable  allies,  like  Israel,  which  have 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  their  desire 
for  peace  by  negotiating  and  signing  treaties 
that  have  entailed  great  national  risk  and 
sacrifice,  and  which  clearly  recognize  the 
Soviet-inspired  threat  to  their  own  and 
United  States'  national  interests  in  the 
region.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, April  24,  1982,  marks  the  67th  an- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  We  commemorate  this  day  as  the 
commencement  of  years  of  tragic  and 
brutal  events  perpetrated  by  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  which  resulted  in  the 
slaughter  of  over  1.5  million  people. 

Armenians  trace  their  heritage  to 
the  territories  surrounding  Moimt 
Ararat  (later  seized  by  Turkey)  where 
tradition  holds  that  Noah's  ark  came 
to  rest.  The  Armenian  nation  evolved 
through  the  development  of  a  distinc- 
tive language  and  the  original  sect  of 
Christianity.  It  was  a  sense  of  this 
unique  nationality  that  fostered  Arme- 
nian prosperity  and  demands  for  inde- 
pendence. Armenia,  once  an  empire 
between  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  forcibly  made  a  part  of  Turkey  by 
1914  after  repeated  massacres  by  the 
occupying  Turks  beginning  in  1876. 
Muslim  Turks  claimed  that  Armenian 
Christians  were  becoming  a  threat  to 
the  Turkish  Government. 

Then,  on  April  24,  1915,  hundreds  of 
Armenian  leaders  were  gathered  for 
execution.  This  incident  escalated  into 
a  national  Armenian  catastrophe  in 
which  1.5  million  died  as  the  direct 
result  of  Turkey's  national  aims. 

Let  us  not  allow  the  Armenian  expe- 
rience of  genocide  to  be  forgotten  be- 
cause it  has  been  overshadowed  in  the 
wake  of  more  recent  holocausts  or  be- 
cause it  has  been  dubiously  challenged 
as  a  historic  fact.  Rather,  let  us  speak 
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out  in  support  and  admiration  of  the 
fortitude  so  evident  in  the  Armenian 
culture.  Let  us  also  call  for  a  halt  to 
the  more  recent  campaign  of  systemat- 
ic torture  of  Armenian  political  prison- 
ers in  Istanbul  which  takes  place  even 
today.  Remembering  these  senseless 
massacres  provides  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  the  valiant  quali- 
ties of  the  Armenian  people.  Armeni- 
ans have  demonstrated  throughout 
history  their  determination  to  main- 
Uin  Armenian  heritage.  These  efforts 
personify  and  foreshadow  the  dream 
of  ultimate  restoration  of  a  free  Arme- 
nian nation.* 


CAMBODIA:  A  GARDEN  OF 
DEATH 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  an  article  I  came 
across  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by 
T.  D.  Allman  titled  "Cambodia:  A 
Garden  of  Death."  Mr.  Allman's  de- 
scriptive portrayal  of  life  in  this  small 
Southeast  Asian  nation  is  both  accu- 
rate and  overwhelming.  I  encourage 
all  of  you  to  read  this  truly  visual  ac- 
count of  a  country  that  is  struggling 
for  renewal  and  rebirth  after  years  of 
oppression.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  15.  1982] 
Cambodia:  A  Garden  of  Death 
(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia.— Three  years 
after  Its  deliverance  from  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Cambodia  still  is  a  land  to  make  you 
weep. 

The  chief  difference  is  that  this  blood- 
soaked  country  of  bleached-whlte  skulls 
now  occasionally  can  provoke  tears  of  joy  as 
well  as  despair. 

The  sources  of  despair  could  cripple  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  a  dozen  times  Cambodia's 
size:  as  many  as  2  million  people  murdered: 
industry,  agriculture  and  commerce  de- 
stroyed: every  city  depopulated.  Even  now, 
to  traverse  Cambodia  is  to  travel  across  a 
tropical  Auschwitz. 

As  for  the  sources  of  joy  In  Cambodia, 
they  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning 
sinywhere  else. 

Near  the  village  of  Puok.  between  Angkor 
Wat  and  the  Thai  border,  for  example,  the 
arrival  of  foreign  visitors  brings  scores  of 
Khmer  children  surging  out  of  a  little 
bamboo-and-thatch  schoolhouse.  A  barefoot 
doctor  shows  the  visitors  the  neighboring 
dispensary  with  obvious  pride.  The  little  hut 
is  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  but  all  that  it  has  to 
offer  the  sick  Is  a  near-empty  jar  of  antibi- 
otics and  another  jar,  three-quarters  full,  of 
anti-malarial  tablets. 

What  makes  a  visit  to  this  village  note- 
worthy is  that  there  Is  a  dispensary  and  an 
school.  And  there  are  children. 

In  Kbal  Danrel,  a  village  about  90  miles 
northwest  of  Phnom  Penh,  children  are  one 
of  the  many  sources  of  human  joy  that  were 
expunged. 
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"The  Khmer  Rouge  said  they  were  taking 
our  children  for  education. "  one  man  ex- 
plained, "but  they  only  worked  them  and 
beat  them,  and  when  they  killed  them  they 
threw  them  in  a  mass  grave."  More  than 
2,000  children  were  murdered  here. 

The  horror  of  Kbal  Danrel  makes  the 
little  sprouts  of  hope  all  the  more  moving. 
The  villagers  have  rebuilt  the  Buddhist 
temple  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  destroyed, 
just  as  they  are  trying  to  rebuild  their  lives. 
And  a  few  children  did  survive. 

The  head  man  of  Kbal  Danrel  sums  up 
the  end  result  of  all  the  years  of  hell  and 
murder  with  a  concise,  simple  eloquence: 
"Now  we  have  a  new  government.  It  no 
longer  kills  us,  but  it  is  unable  to  help  us. 
We  have  no  tools  or  books  or  medicines,  and 
so  we  are  obliged  to  live  as  you  see  us  now." 

In  Battambang,  the  country's  second-larg- 
est city,  the  market  thrives  on  the  cross- 
border  trade  with  Thailand.  There  Is  elec- 
tricity a  few  hours  each  evening,  and  a  little 
telephone  exchange  has  been  jerry-built  out 
of  the  twisted  wires  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
left  behind. 

One  of  the  few  surviving  Cambodian  busi- 
ness executives,  now  heading  the  govern- 
ment recovery  program  there,  explains  that 
with  steady  aid,  and  no  resumption  of  war- 
fare, the  province  of  Battambang  might 
return  to  the  level  of  Industrial  and  econom- 
ic production  that  it  enjoyed  in  1969  by  the 
year  2007. 

The  city  of  Phnom  Penh  epitomizes  both 
the  continuing  horror  and  the  capacity  for 
resurrection  that  jointly  define  the  Khmer 
condition. 

Such  a  short  time  after  the  Khmer  Rouge 
imagined  that  they  had  reduced  this  capital 
and  river  port  into  the  new  Angkor  Wat- 
just  another  ruin— Phnom  Penh  again  is  a 
lively  and  fairly  populous  city,  back  up  to 
abot  *.  half  a  million  people. 

The  markets  are  thriving.  Bicycles,  motor- 
bikes, rickshaws  and  even  a  few  buses  and 
automobiles  fill  the  streets.  Where  Pol  Pot 
once  tried  to  expunge  both  foreign  and  tra- 
ditional culture,  youths  in  blue  jeans  listen 
to  Rod  Stewart  Albums  in  coffee  shops 
decorated  with  airline  posters  of  Paris  and 
San  Francisco. 

But  In  many  ways  Phnom  Penh  is  no  more 
than  a  giant  version  of  Kbal  Danrel.  Every 
day  hundreds  still  visit  the  Tuol  Sleng  ex- 
termination camp  In  the  suburbs,  hoping  to 
find  among  the  thousands  of  photographs 
of  the  dead  the  face  of  a  relative  or  friend. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  fear  that  the 
Khmer  were  headed  for  literal  extinction.  It 
is  likely  that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  all 
Khmer  males  of  marriageable  age  were 
killed,  and  public-health  experts  feared  that 
most  women  of  prime  child-bearing  age  had 
been  rendered  Infertile  by  forced  labor  and 
chronic  malnutrition. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Cambodians  have 
been  spared  this  biological  doomsday.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  a  tidal  wave  of  new 
marriages,  and  the  population  is  growing 
fast,  though  It  still  is  far  below  Its  1969 
level.  But  It  Is  another  thing  to  reproduce  a 
nation's  doctors,  teachers,  engineers,  admin- 
istrators, mechanics  and  agronomists.  The 
truth  Is  that  almost  nothing  works  In  Cam- 
bodia now.  not  just  because  so  much  was  de- 
stroyed but  because  there  are  so  few  left 
alive  to  fix  what  remains. 

Though  mass  famine  no  longer  is  a  spec- 
ter, drought  and  floods  have  made  chronic 
undernourishment  the  norm.  Cambodia's 
highway  system,  unrepaired  for  more  than 
10  years,  is  rapidly  disintegrating  into  a 
morass  of  grp.vel  and  viscous  mud. 
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Both  the  horror  and  the  hope  of  Cambo- 
dia are  overwhelming  from  the  first 
moment  that  one  steps  foot  In  the  country, 
but  It  takes  time  to  appreciate  fully  the 
depth  of  both. 

The  full  horror  of  what  the  Khmer  Rouge 
did,  for  example,  cannot  be  conveyed  even 
by  the  photographs  of  the  mountains  of 
skulls.  One  has  to  travel  to  an  orchard  near 
the  seaside  port  of  Kampot  to  grasp  what 
depravities  of  the  human  spirit  were  com- 
mitted here.  For  In  that  orchard,  after  they 
killed  their  victims  the  Khmer  Rouge  used 
the  cadavers  for  compost.  Under  every  tree 
the  hoe  yields  a  foot,  a  spinal  column,  a 
skull.  One  Is  standing  in  a  garden  of  death, 
with  the  fruits  of  death  weighing  down 
every  bough. 

Yet.  only  a  day  later,  a  small  party  of 
Cambodians  stands  in  the  darkness  of  rural 
Cambodia— utterly  transfixed  by  the  mira- 
cle of  what  they  are  seeing.  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness, its  headlight  penetrating  the  night,  a 
train  Is  coming. 

As  the  train  draws  closer,  the  soldiers 
riding  the  flatcar,  the  engineers  in  the  cab, 
the  Cambodians  clinging  to  the  dilapidated 
freight  cars  all  wave  and  cheer.  They  are  ec- 
static that  the  train  is  actually  running, 
that  such  a  wondrous  event  could  occur 
here  in  Cambodia. 


CONSIDER  DOMESTIC  IMPACT 
OP  COPRODUCTION  AGREE- 
MENTS 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  that  amends 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  re- 
quire that  in  considering  proposed 
military  coproduction  arrangements 
with  foreign  countries,  (1)  there  be  in- 
creased consideration  of  the  economic 
and  trade  implications  of  these  ar- 
rangements, (2)  consultation  with  the 
Members  of  Congress  representing 
businesses  which  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  coproduction  abroad, 
and  (3)  greater  Interagency  coordina- 
tion within  the  executive  branch. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  March  18,  1982  report,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
have  not  given  adequate  attention  to 
the  economic  implications  of  copro- 
duction agreements  along  with  the  po- 
litical and  military  objectives.  In  addi- 
tion, GAO  found  that:  ( 1 )  the  military 
technology  transfer  of  military  tech- 
nology transfer  arrangements  can  be  a 
one-way  street  with  the  technology 
flowing  from  the  United  States;  (2) 
the  transfer  of  military  technology 
with  commercial  application  could 
contribute  to  the  erosion  of  our  tech- 
nology based  comparative  advantage; 
(3)  under  the  current  administrative 
arrangement,  the  Department  of  State 
approves  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  responsibility  for  the  negoti- 
ation and  implementation  of  military 
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coproduction  arrangements,  with  little 
or  no  input  from  other  Government 
agencies,  and  (4)  the  Department  of 
State  and  E>epartment  of  Defense 
alone  have  too  narrow  a  perspective  to 
address  adequately  the  economic,  in- 
dustrial, trade,  and  labor  interests  and 
perspectives  relevant  to  military  co- 
production  arrangements. 

WhUe  it  is  appropriate  for  Japan 
and  other  countries  to  consider  their 
economic  interests  when  addressing 
defense  issues,  it  is  our  Job  to  see  to  it 
that  the  United  States  does  the  same. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  signed  in  1954,  provided 
the  basis  for  U.S.-grant  aid,  foreign 
military  sales,  and  coproduction  of 
U.S. -developed  weapon  systems. 
Grant-aid  funds  were  terminated  in 
1964  and  today  Japan  regularly  pur- 
chased military  equipment  from  the 
United  States  and  coproduces  a 
number  of  U.S. -developed  weapons 
systems.  It  has  been  U.S.  policy  not  to 
enter  into  coproduction  agreements 
for  significant  weapons  except  with 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Japan  as  the  economics  of  U.S. 
allies  have  developed,  the  trend 
toward  coproduction  has  increased. 

The  United  States  enters  into  copro- 
duction arrangements  to  achieve  na- 
tional security  objectives.  Major  U.S. 
objectives  of  coproduction  projects,  as 
defined  by  Department  of  Defense  di- 
rectives, are  to  (1)  enable  eligible 
countries  to  improve  military  readi- 
ness through  expansion  of  their  tech- 
nical and  military  support  capability, 
and  second,  to  promote  U.S.  allies' 
standardization  of  military  material 
and  equipment,  which  would  generate 
the  establishment  of  uniform  proce- 
dures and  logistic  support  and  expand 
multinational  operational  capabilities. 
Also,  through  coproduction  arrange- 
ments, the  United  States  and  its  allies 
try  to  prevent  redundant  R.  <&  D.  ef- 
forts. Japan  and  other  foreign  nations 
entering  into  such  arrangements  en- 
hance their  military  capabilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  benefit  through  the 
development  of  their  high-technology 
industries. 

Coproduction,  along  with  other  secu- 
rity assistance  programs,  is  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  Certainly, 
State  and  Department  of  E>efense 
should  take  the  lead  in  such  efforts. 
However,  other  agencies  more  con- 
cerned with  U.S.  domestic  policies 
should  provide  badly  needed  input  to 
insure  that  coproduction  agreements 
give  adequate  attention  to  all  factors 
including  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations.  The  GAG  re- 
ports that  State  has  indicated  its 
desire  to  see  more  attention  devoted  to 
the  economic  dimensions  of  coproduc- 
tion agreements. 

Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today    expands    Department    involve- 
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ment  in  coproduction  agreements 
from  State  and  DOD  to  other  agencies 
including  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Treasury,  and  Labor,  and 
other  relevant  Government  agencies. 
The  bill  also  requires  these  agencies  to 
develop  criteria  for  conducting  eco- 
nomic assessments— Including  the 
impact  on  U.S.  Industry  of  technology 
transfers— before  the  United  States 
enters  into  military  coproduction  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  countries.  Fi- 
nally, this  legislation  requires  that 
before  beginning  negotiations  on  any 
military  coproduction  arrangement, 
the  executive  branch  must .  consult 
with  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  represent  districts  which  produce 
the  defense  articles  or  the  components 
or  parts  of  defense  articles,  which 
under  the  coproduction  arrangement, 
might  be  produced  abroad. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  new  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  notes  that  the  General  Ac- 
<x>unting  Office  in  its  report  to  Congress  on 
March  18,  1982,  found  that— 

(1)  military  technology  transfer  arrange- 
ments can  be  a  "one-way  street"  with  the 
technology  flowing  from  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  pursuing  the  politi- 
cal and  military  objectives  of  military  copro- 
duction. have  not  given  adequate  attention 
to  the  economic  Implications  of  coproduc- 
tion arrangements; 

(3)  the  transfer  of  military  technology 
with  commercial  application  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  erosion  of  our  technology  based 
comparative  advantage; 

(4)  under  the  current  administrative  ar- 
rangement, the  Department  of  State  ap- 
proves and  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
responsibility  for  the  negotiation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  military  coproduction  arrange- 
ments, with  little  or  no  input  from  other 
Government  agencies;  and 

(5)  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  alone  have  too  narrow 
a  perspective  to  address  adequately  the  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  trade,  and  labor  Interests 
and  perspectives  relevant  to  military  copro- 
duction arrangements. 

(b)  Chapter  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  Economic  and  Trade  Implica- 
tions OF  COPRODDCTION  ARRANGEMENT.— The 

Congress  declares  that  United  States  mili- 
tary coproduction  policy  should  fully  recog- 
nize trade  and  economic  implications  of  co- 
production  arrangements,  as  well  as  politi- 
cal and  military  goals.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent— 

"(1)  shall  establish  procedures  requiring 
coordination  among  the  E>epartment  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Treasury,  and  LAbor.  and  other  relevant 
Government  agencies,  when  the  United 
States  Government  is  considering  a  pro- 
posed military  coproduction  arrangement 
involving  high-technology  items; 
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"(2)  in  consultation  with  industry,  shall 
develop  criteria  for  conducting  economic  as- 
sessments (including  the  impact  on  United 
States  industry  of  technology  transfers) 
before  the  United  States  enters  Into  mili- 
tary coproduction  arrangements  with  for- 
eign countries:  and 

"(3)  before  beginning  negotiations  on  any 
military  coproduction  arrangement,  shall 
consult  with  those  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  represent  districts  tfnd 
those  Senators  who  represent  States  in 
which,  under  existing  contractual  arrange- 
ments, there  are  produced  the  defense  arti- 
cles or  the  components  or  parts  of  defense 
articles  which,  under  the  coproduction  ar- 
rangement, might  be  produced  abroad.".* 


POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE.  JR. 

or  TENNESSEE 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  years 
ago  today  the  American  people  ob- 
served the  first  Earth  Day.  We  did  this 
not  only  in  celebration  of  the  natural 
heritage  that  made  this  country  a 
beautiful  land  of  plenty,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  choose  between 
keeping  it  that  way  or  moving  towar  J 
an  ecological  disaster  bom  of  man- 
made  wastes  and  environmental  ex- 
ploitation. Accordingly,  over  the  past 
decade  Congress  passed  a  series  of  wa- 
tershed environmental  statutes  and 
began  rigorous  oversight  of  the  agen- 
cies it  created  to  administer  those 
laws.  These  efforts  created  a  safety 
net  to  protect  our  Nation's  drinking 
water,  the  air  we  breathe,  our  natural 
resources,  wildlife  and  refuge  areas, 
and  other  public  and  private  lands 
from  the  threat  of  irreparable  con- 
tamination by  toxic  chemicals  and  in- 
dustrial pollutants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  particularly  fitting 
to  note  on  the  anniversary  of  Earth 
Day  the  overwhelming  public  affirma- 
tion of  the  commitment  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  this  enviroiunental  safety 
net.  Seldom  have  the  American  people 
been  so  united  in  their  determination 
to  see  a  problem  solved,  and  this  re- 
solve has  been  repeatedly  demonstrat- 
ed In  the  last  year  by  polls,  media  at- 
tention, and  the  burgeoning  member- 
ship of  numerous  environmental  orga- 
nizations. 

Despite  this  unprecedented  man- 
date, the  Reagan  administration  is  sys- 
tematically erecting  a  roadblock  to 
public  and  congressional  efforts  to 
clean  up  our  environment,  increase 
our  energy  efficiency,  and  liberate  this 
country  from  its  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  This  is  a  step  back- 
wards, taken  in  the  name  of  budgetary 
controls  and  regulatory  reform,  which 
simply  satisfies  the  economic  interests 
of  industries  Inconvenienced  by  these 
remedial  efforts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  stakes  are  too  high, 
and  the  responsibility  for  insuring  a 
clean,  safe  and  ecologically  sound  envi- 
ronment for  future  generations  is  too 
great  to  allow  this  administration  to 
sanction  the  unregulated  and  unre- 
strained activites  of  these  industries. 

I  insert  a  portion  of  the  Indictment 
recently  issued  by  a  group  of  national 
conservation  organizations  of  the  ad- 
ministration's retreat  from  the  pro- 
grams which  protect  public  health  and 
the  environment  from  pollution  and 
toxic  contamination. 

Pou-trriON  Control 
A  dozen  years  ago  there  was  no  national 
program  to  protect  the  public  from  the  haz- 
ards of  pollution.  The  federal  laws  that 
were  on  the  books  were  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  pollution  was  getting  worse.  The 
problem  could  be  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and 
smelled.  Scientific  evidence  of  the  serious- 
ness of  environmental  degradation  mount- 
ed. Human  health,  basic  biological  systems, 
recreation,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
land  and  waters  were  being  destroyed. 

The  American  public  decided  to  put  a  stop 
to  It.  They  demanded  action  and  over  the 
ensuing  decade  the  Congress  responded, 
passing  by  overwhelming,  bipartisan  votes  a 
series  of  strong  and  innovative  laws  mandat- 
ing federal  action  to  protect  the  nation  from 
poisons  In  the  air,  in  the  water,  and  on  the 
land.  Among  the  statutes  enacted  by  Con- 
gress were: 

Year 
pasted 
SUtute: 

aean  Air  Act 1970 

aean  Water  Act 1972 

Federal    Insecticide,    Fungicide, 

and  Rodenticide  Act 1972 

Marine  Resources,  Research,  and 

Sanctuaries  Act 1972 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 1974 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 1976 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 1976 

Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act 1977 

Superfund 1980 

These  statutes  were  not  the  results  of  a 
brief  fad  or  legislative  caprice.  They  were 
major  legislative  initiatives  enacted  as  a 
result  of  Intense  public  concern  with  real 
problems  that  cause  Injury,  sicluiess.  death, 
and  material  devastation. 

All  of  these  laws,  except  for  the  Surface 
Mining  Act,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  in  the  Department 
of  Interior,  are  the  responsibility  of  the  E:n- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency.  EPA  has 
been  devastated  by  budget  cuts.  OSM  staff 
is  being  decimated.  Both  agencies  have  cut 
back  sharply  on  enforcement  and  drastically 
weakened  regulations.  Neither  is  doing  the 
Job  Congress  told  it  to  do. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  our  flagship  environ- 
mental law,  is  under  attack.  The  Reagan 
Administration's  legislative  protiosals,  regu- 
latory changes,  and  budget  actions  are  crip- 
pling the  nation's  clean  air  program.  They 
threaten  to  bring  back  an  era  of  dangerous, 
damaging,  dirty  air. 

PREAtfBLE 

Air  pollution  can  kill  people  and  make 
them  ill;  it  attacks  the  natural  environment; 
it  destroys  property.  Air  pollution  of  various 
kinds  causes  or  aggravates  cancer,  emphyse- 
ma, bronchitis,  heart  disease,  and  other  dis- 
eases. Acid  rain  destroys  lakes  and  forests. 
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Ozone  causes  billions  of  dollars  in  crop 
damage. 

The  clean  air  legislation  passed  a  dozen 
years  ago  and  strengthened  five  years  ago 
required  EPA,  with  the  help  of  the  states,  to 
clean  up  our  air.  For  a  decade  there  was 
progress.  A  start  has  been  made  on  control- 
ling pollution  from  automobiles,  power- 
plants,  smelters,  refineries,  and  scores  of 
other  sources. 

But  enormous  taslcs  remain:  ensuring  that 
existing  nationwide  health  standards  are 
met:  regulating  highly  toxic  pollutants, 
such  as  benzene  and  arsenic,  that  are  still 
uncontrolled;  controlling  acid  rain,  and  in- 
specting existing  controls  to  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  work. 

CHARGES 

Instead  of  tackling  these  tasks,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  marched  backwards,  aban- 
doning the  goal  of  clean  air. 

Weakening  National  Clean  Air  Standards. 
The  Administration  has  proposed  or  sup- 
ported amendments  that  would  emasculate 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  has  dragged  its  feet  on  is- 
suing regulations  the  law  requires,  and  has 
abolished  or  watered  down  existing  regula- 
tions. Specifically,  the  Administration  has 
caJled  for  amendments  to  the  law  that 
would: 

Weaken  health  standards  to  cover  only  so- 
called  "significant  rislts. "  This  means  aban- 
doning protection  of  specially  sensitive 
groups  such  as  children,  the  elderly,  people 
with  heart  and  lung  disease,  and  others. 
The  Congress  has  already  blocked  this 
attack  on  health  standards. 

Allow  deadlines  for  attaining  the  air  qual- 
ity standards  that  protect  the  public  health 
to  slip  from  1982  and  1987  to  as  late  as  1993. 

Weakens  auto  emissions  standards  to 
allow  more  than  a  doubling  of  nitrogen 
oxide  and  carbon  monoxide  emissions— a 
change  that  would  expose  millions  of  people 
in  as  many  as  16  major  urban  areas  to  con- 
tinued unhealthy  air. 

Cripple  the  requirement  that  new  cars 
must  meet  emission  standards  before  they 
are  sold  and  the  provisions  for  recall  when 
they  do  not. 

Do  away  with  requirements  that,  in  pol- 
luted areas,  new  sources  of  pollution  (such 
as  powerplants,  refineries,  chemical  plants) 
use  the  most  effective  pollution  controls 
available. 

Repeal  protection  for  areas  with  air  that 
is  still  clean,  thus  allowing  new  polluters  to 
locate  there  and  use  less  than  the  most  ef- 
fective pollution  control  technology. 

Drastically  weaken  the  carrot-and-stick 
provisions  by  which  the  federal  government 
encourages  states  to  adopt  effective  pollu- 
tion control  plans.  Conscientious  states  that 
adopt  good  plans  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
industries  which  threaten  to  move  to  states 
having  weaker  controls. 

Allow  greatly  increased  pollution  of  the 
air  in  National  Parks  and  wilderness  areas. 

While  mounting  this  assault  on  the  law 
itself,  EPA  has  taken  administrative  action 
to  undo  existing  clean  air  requirements  and 
has  failed  to  issue  long  overdue  regulations. 
Some  of  these  changes  are  subtle  but  far- 
reaching.  For  example,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
program  to  meet  health  standards  in  pollut- 
ed areas  depends  on  review  by  the  states  of 
proposals  to  build  new  industrial  sources  of 
pollution.  Illegally  redefining  the  word 
"source,"  EPA  has  effectively  exempted 
most  new  polluting  industrial  installations 
from  state  reviews. 

EPA  has  also: 

Proposed  to  weaken  by  up  to  5  times 
heavy     truck     emission     standards,     even 
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though  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality  found  that  emissions  from  heavy 
truclis  must  be  controlled  if  we  are  to  meet 
national  health  standards  for  air  quality. 

Proposed  to  weaken  the  automobile  emis- 
sions standard  for  hydrocarbons  to  permit 
an  increase  of  approximately  25  percent  in 
hydrocarbon  emissions  (one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  photochemical  smog). 

Proposed  to  weaken  particulate  emissions 
standards  for  diesel  automobiles,  the  fastest 
growing  and  least  controlled  part  of  the 
automobile  fleet. 

Failed  to  develop  a  particulate  standard 
for  diesel  truclis. 

Failed  to  set  required  standards  for  indus- 
trial boilers  and  the  most  dangerous  fine 
particulates. 

The  Administration  has  even  proF>osed  a 
retreat  In  control  of  lead,  a  pollutant  which 
is  especially  dangerous  to  children.  EPA 
itself  has  sponsored  recent  research  which 
shows  that  even  extremely  low  blood  levels 
of  lead  affect  the  brain  patterns  of  young 
children.  Yet  EPA  has:  Developed  proposals 
to  allow  Increased  use  of  lead  In  gasoline, 
thereby  Inceasing  humain  exposure,  most 
significantly  the  exposure  of  inner  city  chil- 
dren. These  proposals  reverse  a  longstand- 
ing policy  of  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  nation's  children  by 
reducing  lead  in  the  environment. 

Failing  to  Act  on  Toxic  Air  Pollution.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  failure  to  move  on 
toxic  air  pollution  Is  especially  threatening 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  the 
shadow  of  chemical  plants,  coke  ovens,  and 
other  factories  which  emit  chemicals  that 
can  cause  cancer  and  other  deadly  diseases. 
Recent  research  indicates  that  as  much  as 
10  to  20  percent  of  lung  cancer  is  due  to  air 
pollution.  According  to  EPA,  more  than  300 
plants  in  39  states  and  territories  emit  large 
amounts  of  unregulated  chemicals  that  are 
known  or  susp)ected  to  cause  cancer  or  other 
serious  diseases.  Yet.  after  years  of  study, 
EPA  has: 

Failed  to  act  on  a  list  of  37  pollutants 
which  threaten  severe  hazards  to  humaui 
health. 

Cut  the  budget  for  action  on  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants so  sharply  that  it  may  be  more  than 
a  decade  before  action  on  all  these  chemi- 
cals is  even  begun. 

Failing  to  Act  on  Acid  Rain.  From  West 
Virginia  to  Maine,  aquatic  life  in  lakes  and 
streams  is  dying.  Thousands  of  lakes  in  Min- 
nesota alone  are  in  jeopardy,  and  hundreds 
are  dead  as  sulfur  from  industrial  stacles  cre- 
ates acid  precipitation.  In  many  states,  acid 
rain  Is  blamed  for  damaging  forests  and 
farmland  and  eroding  buildings.  Acid  rain  Is 
a  disaster  that  is  real  and  growing. 

The  Reagan  Administration  claims  that 
more  study  Is  needed  before  acting  to  con- 
trol acid  rain.  The  Administration  opposes 
strengthening  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  mandate 
control  measures.  The  Administration  even 
seeks  to  weaken  controls  In  current  law  lim- 
iting sulphur  emissions  from  new  plants. 
Even  the  words  "acid  rain"  are  out  of  fash- 
ion at  EPA:  Mrs.  Gorsuch  prefers  the  ex- 
pression "non-buffered  precipitation." 

The  Reagan  Administration  wants 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  to: 

Exempt  new  large  industrial  coal-fired 
boilers  from  requirements  that  assure  that  a 
minimum  percentage  of  sulfur  oxides  are  re- 
moved from  their  emissions. 

Allow  extensions  of  deadlines  for  meeting 
sulfur  dioxide  standards,  which  would  allow 
delays  and  relaxations  until  1993. 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  also,  by  ad- 
ministrative   action,    changing    the    sulfur 
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emission  levels  allowed  from  existing 
sources.  It  has 

Increased  authorized  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  1.5  million  tons  a  year,  a  very  sig- 
nificant amount.  Nationwide  SO,  emissions 
are  currently  29  million  tons  per  year. 

The  Administration  has  also  undone  a  re- 
quirement proposed  two  years  ago  that  pow- 
erplants  with  tall  smoke  stacks  must  reduce 
their  SO,  emissions  by  412.000  tons  per 
year.  Now,  EPA  is  requiring  a  reduction  of 
only  1M.800  tons  per  year  of  SO,  emissions 
from  powerplants  with  tall  stacks.  Since 
present  SO,  emissions  from  tall  stacks  are 
over  500.000  tons  per  year,  this  means  that 
more  than  333.000  tons  will  stUl  be  contrib- 
uting to  acid  rain  in  states  and  nations 
downwind  of  the  powerplants. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
provided  extra  funds  for  acid  rain  research 
($22  million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  up  »12  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1982).  the  addition  may 
have  a  fatal  drawback  if  research  is  simply 
being  •accelerated"  for  a  5-year  study,  in- 
stead of  the  10-year  study  originally 
planned  by  EPA.  Many  of  the  most  serious 
effects  of  acid  rain  do  not  show  up  in  the 
first  5  years. 

Decreasing  Enforcement.  EPA  has  re- 
duced the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  regulatory  program  by  a  sudden 
and  radical  decrease  in  enforcement  actions. 

After  a  series  of  Jolting  reorganizations 
and  sharp  budget  cuts,  the  cases  filed  in  fed- 
eral court  have  declined  almost  75  percent 
since  Mrs.  Gorsuch  took  office. 

Oorsuch  personally  undercut  enforcement 
when  she  agreed  In  a  private  meeting  with 
corporate  officials  to  look  the  other  way 
when  Thriftway  Refiners  violated  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  increasing  the  amount  of  lead 
they  put  in  their  gasoline. 

Reducing  Research  and  Monitoring. 
Budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  cripple  research  for  air 
programs.  Overall,  the  Reagan  budget  for 
FY  1983  proposes  cuU  of  23  percent  from 
the  level  of  two  years  ago  In  air  quality. 
Specifically,  the  Reagan  Administration 
budget  would: 

Eliminate  human  epidemiological  re- 
search on  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution. 

Cut  clinical  research  on  health  effects  by 
50  percent,  eliminating  investigation  of  vola- 
tile organic  chemicals. 

Cut  research  on  hazardous  air  pollutants 
severely.  The  Agency  will  look  at  three  haz- 
ardous pollutants  In  1983.  At  that  rate.  It 
win  take  a  decade  to  examine  the  list  of  sub- 
stances deemed  priority  because  of  their 
threat  to  human  health. 

The  budget  for  monitoring  air  programs 
and  assisting  states  has  also  been  drastically 
cut.  The  proposed  Reagan  budget  for  FY 
1983  would: 

Cut  back  by  40  percent  monitoring  of  air 
quality  to  determine  the  levels  and  kinds  of 
pollution  already  present  in  our  air. 

Cut  grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
state  air  programs  by  30  percent,  thus  crip- 
pling state  efforts  to  implement  clean  air  re- 
quirements. 

WATKR  QUALITY 

The  water  that  sustains  our  nation,  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  underground  aquifers,  is 
threatened  by  sewage,  sediments,  and  toxic 
chemicals.  The  law  says  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  Into  the  nation's  waters  must  end 
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by  1985.  The  Administration  has  chosen  to 
abandon  that  goal  and  seeks  to  weaken  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

PREAMBLC 

Water  pollution  affecU  us  all.  Th^re  are 
over  100.000  dischargers  of  Industrial 
wastewater  in  the  United  SUtes.  Waters  in 
every  state  in  the  nation  are  affected  by  in- 
dustrial discharges. 

Pollution  from  municipal  sewage  Is  even 
more  prevalent.  Runoff  from  city  streets 
and  rural  lands  adds  still  more  pollution  to 
streams,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters. 

The  water  we  drink  may  be  unsafe.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  recently  report- 
ed that  there  were  146,000  violations  of  safe 
drinking  water  standards  across  the  nation 
In  1980  alone.  Fisheries  are  being  destroyed. 
Industrial  discharges  of  kepone  Interrupted 
commercial  fishing  In  Virginias  rich  Barnes 
River,  and  PCBs  did  the  same  to  the 
Hudson  River.  Swimming,  boating,  and  agri- 
culture are  affected. 

The  Clean  Water  Act.  passed  in  1972  and 
strengthened  In  1977.  directed  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  develop  and 
enforce  rules  to  achieve  the  goal  of  'fish- 
able  and  swlmmable"  waters  by  1983  and 
the  elimination  of  all  discharge  of  pollut- 
anU  by  1985.  Both  the  Act  and  an  outstand- 
ing court  order  require  EPA  to  set  rules  to 
control  the  discharge  of  toxic  water  pollut- 
ants. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  was  passed 
in  1974  in  response  to  evidence  that  the 
drinking  water  of  many  Americans  was 
laced  with  dangerous  chemicals  ranging 
from  asbestos  to  vinyl  chloride.  Ground 
water,  which  provides  drinking  water  for 
half  our  citizens,  has  been  contaminated  in 
many  places  across  the  nation. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  requires 
EPA  to  set  minimum  drinking  water  quality 
standards  to  protect  human  health  and  to 
establish  rules  to  prevent  the  Injection  of 
contaminants  into  underground  aquifers. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
water  quality.  Overall,  further  deterioration 
of  surface  waters  seems  to  have  ceased— 
which  is  progress,  considering  that  our  pop- 
ulation and  Industrial  activity  are  rising. 
There  are  numerous  individual  success  sto- 
ries. Rivers  such  as  the  Savannah,  the 
Hudson,  the  Naugatuck.  the  Detroit,  the 
Connecticut,  and  many  others  showed  re- 
markable Improvement.  But  control  of  toxic 
chemical  pollution  Is  still  at  a  primitive 
stage.  Ground  water  pollution  is  a  special 
worry.  It  is  not  well  monitored;  yet  there  Is 
mounting  evidence  that  wells  from  Gray. 
Maine,  to  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  In  Califor- 
nia are  being  polluted  by  toxic  chemicals. 
Once  those  chemicals  get  into  ground  water, 
they  are  terribly  difficult  and  costly  to 
remove. 

A  huge  Job  remains  to  protect  drinking 
water  sources  and  achieve  the  "fishable  and 
swlmmable"  goal. 

CHARGES 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  begun  to 
Implement  policies  that  will  not  only  halt 
progress  but  threatens  to  cause  declines  In 
water  quality.  Especially  alarming  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's retreat  on  control  of  toxic 
pollutants,  which  affect  both  surface  and 
groundwaters  and  make  water  unfit  for 
drinking  and  for  aquatic  life. 


April  22,  1982 


Retreating  from  Control  of  Toxics. 
During  the  past  year,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has: 

Suspended  the  entire  national  pretreat- 
ment  program  for  over  one  year  and  sus- 
pended critical  portions  of  that  program  in- 
definitely. The  purpose  of  the  pretreatment 
program  is  to  curtail  toxic  discharges  into 
municipal  treatment  plants  by  over  60.000 
industrial  sources. 

Delayed  the  national  program  for  setting 
toxic  effluent  limits  on  Industrial  discharges 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  sources.  Since 
January  1981.  EPA  has  not  issued  a  single 
regulation  to  limit  toxic  discharges,  but  has 
twice  requested  extensions  In  court-ordered 
deadlines.  If  granted,  the  delays  would 
extend  deadlines  from  1981  to  mid— 1984— 
resulting  in  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  of  in- 
adequately treated  toxic  chemical  dis- 
charges yearly. 

Sought  to  escape  from  its  court-ordered 
responsibility  to  clean  up  toxic  'hot  spots " 
of  chemical  pollution.  Those  are  specific  lo- 
cations where  even  the  best  available  tech- 
nology will  not  be  sufficient  to  protect 
human  health  and  water  quality.  EPA  has 
done  virtually  nothing  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. 

Sought  to  escape  from  its  court-ordered 
duty  to  Identify  dangerous  toxic  water  pol- 
lutants that  will  not  be  controlled  by  regula- 
tions under  development  In  the  Agency. 

Proposed  to  amend  the  Clean  Water  Act 
by  adding  variances  and  deadline  extensions 
to  the  Act's  uniform  national  toxic  cleanup 
requirements.  Those  amendments  would  se- 
riously delay  cleanup,  add  tremendous  bur- 
dens to  state  permitting  authorities,  and  ul- 
timately fail  to  control  toxic  discharges  be- 
cause of  lack  of  data  and  scientific  methods. 

Decided  not  to  impose  new.  stricter  limits 
on  toxic  discharges  in  revised  permits  for 
thousands  of  Industrial  dischargers,  who 
will  thus  be  allowed  delays  in  adopting  best 
available  technology.  Instead  of  using  the 
Agency's  authority  to  issue,  case  by  case, 
permits  with  stricter  toxics  llmlUtlons  than 
those  now  In  existence,  EPA  has  decided  to 
wait  until  nationally  uniform  standards  are 
promulgated— even  if  It  takes  2-3  more 
years  to  develop  those  rules.  Of  course,  the 
permitting  budget  was  cut  accordingly. 

Weakened  the  standards  designed  to  pro- 
tect aquifers  and  eliminated  protections 
against  injections  of  hazardous  wastes. 

Failed  to  develop  permanent  drinking 
water  quality  standards  that  protect  against 
toxic  organic  contamination. 

Relaxing  Other  Water  Quality  Require- 
ments. The  Reagan  Administration  also  has: 

Developed  a  regulation  (soon  to  be  pro- 
posed) that  would  significantly  relax  treat- 
ment requirements  for  municipalities.  EPA 
plans  to  "redefine  "  the  requirement  of  sec- 
ondary treatment  so  that  the  horrible  non- 
compliance rate  by  cities  suddenly  will  dis- 
appear. 

Developed  a  regulation  (soon  to  be  pro- 
posed) that  would  assist  those  states  wish- 
ing to  use  their  waterways  for  waste  trans- 
port. In  effect,  the  regulation  would  encour- 
age states  to  downgrade  their  water  quality 
standards.  Instead  of  enforcing  the  Act's  na- 
tional goal  of  fishable.  swlmmable  water 
quality.* 


Apnl  26,  1982 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Jfomtoy,  April  26,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washihoton,  D.C, 

April  22,  1982. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  April  26.  1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nznx.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  sons  of  God. —Matthew 
5:9. 

O  God,  our  hearts  go  out  to  all  this 
day  who  live  In  danger  and  face  uncer- 
tainty In  their  lives.  While  our  world 
experiences  the  tensions  of  struggle 
and  conflict  we  pray  for  the  peace- 
makers that  they  may  do  the  work 
You  would  have  them  do.  Bless  those, 
be  they  soldier  or  statesman,  who  con- 
sider themselves  stewards  of  power 
and  yet  custodians  of  the  peace,  that 
people  will  know  resolution  of  fear 
and  hostility,  and  better  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  Your  kingdom.  In  Your  holy 
name,  we  pray.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR 

PROGRESS        IN        STRATEGIC 
ARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  number  of  proposals  to  reduce 
the  global  stockpile  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  provide  for  mutual  freezes 
on  the  testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  clearly  re- 
flect mounting  anxiety  In  the  United 


States   over   the   Reagan   administra- 
tion's nuclear  arms  control  policy. 

Recognizing  that  concern,  and  In  an 
effort  to  bring  together  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  and  their  critics 
who  have  called  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 443  over  a  month  ago.  That  res- 
olution calls  for  an  immediate  begin- 
ning of  the  START  talks  on  strategic 
anns.  It  now  has  50  cosponsors  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  our  col- 
league from  Texas,  Jm  Wright. 

My  resolution  reflects  a  realistic  at- 
tempt to  develop  an  overarching  na- 
tional security  framework  that  inte- 
grates strategic  and  theater  arms  con- 
trol efforts  while  preserving  both 
needed  nuclear  modernization  efforts 
and  existing  arms  limitations.  I  believe 
such  an  approach  enhances  the  pros- 
pects for  mutual,  verifiable  reductions 
in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  two  su- 
perpowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Easter  dis- 
trict work  period,  various  editorials 
and  articles  written  by  a  diverse  cross 
section  of  individuals  reflected  deep 
concern  over  the  administration's  stra- 
tegic arms  control  policy,  in  particular, 
the  failure  to  convene  negotiations  on 
such  weapons.  The  tragic  fact  remains 
that  in  the  absence  of  arms  control 
agreements  the  only  effect  has  been  to 
prevent  a  10-percent  reduction  In 
Soviet  nuclear  systems  mandated  by 
SALT  II. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Townsend  Hoopes,  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  Representative 
Les  Aspim,  syndicated  columnist 
James  Kilpatrlck,  and  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  board  and  others  have 
expressed  views  that  It  Is  Imperative 
for  the  Reagan  administration  to 
begin  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
inunedlately. 

Their  views  are  consistent  with  the 
approach  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  443.  I  include  their  recent 
articles  as  well  as  a  copy  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  443  and  its  current 
cosponsors  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12,  19821 

What  Otm  DxratSB  Rkallt  Needs 

(By  Melvln  R.  Laird) 

The  United  States  must  send  strong, 
clear— and  sustained— signals  to  the  Soviet 
Union  about  our  national  security  resolve, 
and  that  is  why  we  need  to  redirect  the 
focus  on  the  defense  budget. 

If  we  do  this,  if  we  ensure  that  our  nation 
has  a  realistic  deterrent,  we  can  Increase 
strategic  and  conventional   readiness,  and 


avoid  overwhelming  "out  year"  expendi- 
tures that  will  tax  congressional  and  public 
staying  power. 

As  we  face  major  changes  in  the  makeup 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  dual  problem^  of  secu- 
rity in  the  world  in  which  we  will  live  and 
the  extraordinary  threat  posed  by  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  zero  nuclear  policy  advocated  by 
President  Reagan  last  fall  on  intermediate 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  was  a  major  start 
toward  responsible  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. A  worldwide  zero  nuclear  option  with 
adequate  verification  should  now  be  our 
goal  In  all  arms  control  negotiations— the 
freeze-now  option  is  dangerous. 

The  principal  strategic  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West  have  little  to  do 
with  a  multiplicity  of  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems. This  is  particularly  true  inasmuch  as  I 
am  confident  that  our  missile- firing  subma- 
rines will  remain  Invulnerable  through  this 
century.  New  fiber  optic  detective  systems 
and  other  breakthroughs  may  make  attack 
submarines  vulnerable  during  this  period 
because  of  the  speeds  they  are  required  to 
travel.  This  is  not  the  case  with  ballistic- 
missile- firing  submarines  because  of  their 
different  operational  requirements. 

Our  principal  defense  needs  In  this  decade 
have  Instead  to  do  with  such  requirements 
as  the  ability  to  keep  open  the  sea  and  air 
links  of  the  alliance,  the  ability  to  hold 
ground  without  resort  to  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  ability  to  project  and  sustain  power 
at  great  distance. 

The  general  perception  of  the  current  De- 
fense Department  and  of  many  Americans 
seems  different.  Multiple  nuclear  weapons 
systems  are  accorded  highest  priority  and 
are  seen  to  be  central  to  mllitsj^  strength. 
Notlilng  could  be  further  from  reality.  Tliis 
is  a  bad  misconception. 

The  seciirity  of  the  United  States,  the 
Western  alliance  and  the  Free  World  deeply 
concerns  me.  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  must  take  the  lead  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  realistic  deterrent  and  usable 
military  strength  In  the  service  of  freedom. 

In  the  long  run.  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
can  be  averted  only  by  serious  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  reductions  In  nu- 
clear weapons  of  all  kinds  to  zero.  These 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  may  be  impor- 
tant for  political  purposes,  but  they  are  use- 
less for  military  purposes.  They  do  Increase 
enormously  the  dangers  of  military  confron- 
tation. 

Our  true  strategic  military  needs  liave 
little  to  do  with  nuclear  weapons  except  to 
deter  their  use  against  us.  These  needs  have 
much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  America  and 
its  allies  are  a  far-flung  array  of  nations, 
separated  by  distance  and  by  oceans.  The 
Warsaw  Pact,  in  contrast,  dominates  the 
heartland  of  Eurasia.  It  follows  that  we 
must  be  able  to  keep  open  the  sea  and  air 
llnlts  that  bind  together  the  alliance,  to  hold 
ground  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  else- 
where, and  to  project  and  sustain  power  at 
great  distance.  None  of  these  objectives  re- 
quires nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  essential  that  we  recognize  and  sup- 
port the  increased  emphasis  given  defense 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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in  allocmtion  of  resources.  But  this  emphasis 
Is  seriously  misdirected  In  glvlns  priority  to 
nuclear  weapons  systems.  We  need  instead 
to  focus  on  quality  people,  on  usable  mili- 
tary technology,  on  operations  and  mainte- 
nance and  on  coherent  military  organlza 
tlon.  If  we  are  not  prudent  In  our  defense 
buildup,  we  will  lay  the  basis  for  a  defense 
let-down. 

rProm  the  Washington  Post.  April  18. 1083] 

QUISTIOinRO  THI  NucuAa  Pmisthooo 

(By  Townaend  Hoopes) 

The  most  significant  achievement  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement  thus  far  is  Its  chal- 
lenge to  the  administration's  lopsided  as- 
sessment of  the  Soviet  threat.  The  threat 
assessment  Is  central  to  the  nuclear  debate 
The  freeze  Idea  is  simplified  code,  symboliz- 
ing a  rising  public  fear  and  frustration  at 
what  is  perceived  as  a  growing  danger  of  nu- 
clear war.  but  Its  advocates  are  not  unilater- 
al dlsarmers.  and  they  seek  more  than  a  lit- 
eral freeze.  They  represent  a  grass-roots 
demand  for  the  prompt  resumption  of  seri- 
ous, comprehensive  nuclear  arms  talks  with- 
out preconditions. 

The  movement  reflects  a  potentially  mo- 
mentous public  understanding  that  massive 
nuclear  overkiil  and  unstoppable  delivery 
systems  on  both  sides  make  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  superpowers  not  only  unwinnable 
but  also  mutually  catastrophic:  that  the  en- 
during reality  In  U.S.-Sovlet  nuclear  rela- 
tions Is  parity  and  stalemate;  that  the 
Reagan  decision  to  build  more  numerous, 
more  powerful,  more  acctirate  weapons  Is 
unnecessary  and  dangerous;  that  the  Soviet 
leaders,  while  they  will  not  stand  still  for  a 
new  U.S.  effort  to  effect  a  favorable  shift  in 
the  strategic  balance,  clearly  prefer  a  stabi- 
lizing agreement  to  a  new  arms  race. 

The  administration  argues  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  achieved,  or  may  soon  achieve,  a 
clear  "nuclear  superiority"  and  that  this 
poses  a  dire  threat  because  the  Soviets  are 
prepared  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  diplo- 
matic coercion  against  the  West.  The  ad- 
ministration's policy  has  been  to  launch  a 
massive  arms  buildup,  including  significant 
new  nuclear  weapons.  For  the  far-out  anti- 
Soviet  Reaganltes,  the  goal  seems  nothing 
less  than  restoration  of  U.S.  military  superi- 
ority, which  most  clear-headed  observers 
regard  as  illusion.  But  even  for  administra- 
tion moderates,  the  effort  to  play  "catch- 
up" is  a  prerequisite  to  arms  control  negoti- 
ations. In  its  own  view,  the  administration 
was  forced  prematurely  into  theater  nuclear 
force  talks  by  the  outbreak  of  anti-nuclear 
feeling  In  Western  Europe,  and  it  seems  qui- 
etly determined  to  make  sure  these  talks  do 
not  produce  an  agreement  that  would  fore- 
stall deployment  of  573  new  U.S.  missiles  In 
E^irope.  So  far  Its  stonewalling  has  been 
quite  effective.  The  U.S.  "zero-option  "  pro- 
posal Is  a  sure  non-starter,  more  broadly, 
the  attempt  to  Isolate  the  control  of  "tacti- 
cal" nuclear  weapons  is  artificial  and  futile. 
A  purely  European  nuclear  agreement  Is 
beyond  reach  for  the  reason  that  many  of 
the  weapons  systems  targeted  on  that  area 
(from  both  sides)  are  ba.<jed  outside  the 
region.  To  be  meaningful.  <*  European  nucle- 
ar arms  agreement  must  be  part  of  a  wider 
agreement  covering  Intercontinental  sys- 
tems, but  this  requires  a  return  to  SALT  (or 
START). 

The  administration  has  strongly  opposed 
the  early  resumption  of  comprehensive 
talks  on  the  grotinds  that  this  would  inhibit 
the  U.S.  military  buildup.  The  contrary  ar- 
gument of  the  freeze  movement  is  that  the 
nuclear  balance  is  not  unfavorable  to  the 


United  States  and  that  the  resumption  of 
comprehensive  nuclear  talks  should  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency.  The 
groundsweU  of  public  support  for  the  latter 
view  has  pushed  the  president  to  speak  pub- 
licly of  possible  comprehensive  arms  talks  as 
early  as  June. 

In  defending  its  massive  arms  buildup  and 
negative  negotiating  stance,  the  administra- 
tion has  relied  on  the  same  abstract,  nar- 
rowly mathematical  arguments  that  were 
used  by  Paul  NItze  and  his  band  of  nuclear 
theologians  to  frustrate  Senate  ratification 
of  SALT  II.  The  central  assertion  is  that  the 
Soviets  will  soon  have  a  theoretical  ability 
to  knock  out  80  to  90  percent  of  our  ICBMs 
and  that  they  might  Indeed  try  such  a  "lim- 
ited "  attack  with  the  aim  of  cowing  the  U.S. 
president  Into  forgoing  any  retaliation  at  all 
for  fear  of  bringing  down  the  totaT  holo- 
caust. It  seemed  astonishing  at  the  time, 
and  seems  equally  so  in  retrospect,  that 
Nltze's  senatorial  and  Journalistic  auditors 
allowed  him  to  slide  over  the  extremely 
awkward  fact  that  such  a  Soviet  first  strike 
would  leave  untouched  at  least  the  entire 
U.S.  submarine-launched  missile  force  and 
probably  most  of  the  U.S.  bomber  force- 
meaning  that  the  Soviets  would  be  vulnera- 
ble to  retaliation  by  at  least  50  percent  of 
our  nuclear  hitting  power,  somewhere  be- 
tween 4.000  and  6.000  warheads.  Even  more 
surprising  Is  the  fact  that  two  years  ago 
public  opinion  accepted  the  Nltze  argument 
that  SALT  II  would  lock  us  into  a  perma- 
nent inferiority— an  aaaertion  without  any 
factual  basis,  as  the  treaty  Imposes  no  pro- 
hibitions on  the  deplojrment  of  the  Bl.  the 
MX.  the  Trident  submarine  or  the  Trident 
mlssUea  I  and  n. 

The  climate  of  opinion  is  palpably  chang- 
ing. What  Is  new  Is  the  assertlveness  of  sen- 
atorial and  public  reaction  to  the  adminis- 
tration's flawed  reasoning.  Fortified  by 
spreading  evidence  of  common  sense  at  the 
grassroots.  Sens.  Kennedy,  Hatfield.  Cran- 
ston. Hart  and  Levin— to  name  only  a  few  of 
the  leaders— are  beginning  to  puncture  the 
hermetically  sealed  thought  chambers  in 
which  the  nuclear  theologians  live,  and  to 
expose  their  eaoterlc  calculations  to  public 
scrutiny.  The  Introduction  of  political  fresh 
air  into  these  arid  domains  is  healthy.  It 
shows  up  the  thinness  of  much  of  the  data, 
the  highly  subjective  assessments  of  Soviet 
policies  and  Intentions— and.  perhaps  most 
important,  the  divorcement  of  fine-spun  sce- 
narios from  the  governing  political  realities 
Ln  both  Soviet  and  American  societies. 

The  Immediate  goal  should  be  ratification 
of  SALT  II  as  the  basis  for  prompt  resump- 
tion of  comprehensive  arms  control  talks. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  15.  1983] 
Frbbk?  Wht  Not  Just  Okat  Salt  II? 

(By  Ln  Asptn) 

Ford  had  a  better  idea.  Gerald  Ford,  that 
is. 

He  wanted  the  country  to  approve  the  nu- 
clear weapons  accord  he  worked  out  at  Vlad- 
ivostok. But  Jimmy  Carter  rejected  that 
agreement,  and  spent  years  negotiating  a 
slightly  different  package,  SALT  II.  Now  we 
are  being  urged  to  push  for  a  freeze  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  could  do  better,  however. 
If  we  ratified  SALT  II.  the  bird  In  the  hand. 
SALT  II.  rhlch  is  stm  pending  before  the 
Senate,  wouldn't  freeze  the  Soviet  arsenal; 
it  wouJri  reduce  it. 

The  nuclear  freeze  debate  is  very  helpful. 
It  has  reached  right  down  into  town  meet- 
ings and  alerted  far  more  people  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  runaway  arms  race.  But  there  are 


three  key  problems  with  making  a  freeze 
our  official  negotiating  position. 

First,  it  would  simply  be  one  more  Jolting 
change  in  our  negotiating  stance.  We  al- 
ready have  an  '"A"  for  lack  of  consistency; 
let's  not  try  for  an  A-h . 

Where  once  we  had  a  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy,  we  have  now  made  arms  control  the 
most  partisan  of  foreign  policy  Issues.  Ford 
negotiated  the  Vladivostok  accords.  He  did  a 
good  Job.  We  should  have  ratified  Vladivos- 
tok. But.  no.  along  came  Jimmy  Carter 
saying  he  could  do  better.  The  ceilings  on 
weapons  were  too  high,  he  said.  Chuck 
Vladivostok,  and  I  will  work  out  a  better 
deal.  So  we  chucked  Vladivostok,  and  years 
later  Carter  came  up  with  SALT  II.  It  was  a 
good  package.  But,  then.  Ronald  Reagan 
came  along  saying  he  could  do  a  better  Job. 
The  ceilings  in  SALT  II  were  too  high,  he 
said.  Chuck  SALT  II.  and  I  will  work  out  a 
better  deal. 

The  freeze  people  are  now  agreeing  with 
Ronald  Reagan's  wish  to  chuck  SALT  II  and 
pursue  the  better  deal.  But  why?  SALT  I. 
Vladivostok.  SALT  II— each  U  of  limited  du- 
ration. None  was  designed  as  the  final  word. 
Each  was  designed  as  a  stepping  stone,  an 
earnest  of  good  intentions  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  broader  arms  control  measures. 
An  Important  step  In  this  continuing  proc- 
ess would  be  to  ratify  SALT  II  so  we  could 
move  on  to  SALT  III  (or  START  I,  or  what- 
ever acronym). 

The  second  problem  with  the  freeze  con- 
cept has  already  been  pointed  out— correctly 
for  a  change— by  President  Reagan.  A  freeze 
clamps  down  on  the  strategic  Issues  that 
make  Kremlin  plaiuiers  sweat,  but  it  doesn't 
address  those  issues  that  make  American 
planners  sweat.  To  have  any  hope  of  negoti- 
ating successfully,  each  side  must  have 
something  the  other  would  like  to  get  at. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  incentive  to  make  a 
deal. 

We  are  worried  that  the  huge  numbers  of 
Soviet  MIRVed  missiles  or  their  Inventory 
of  very  large  missiles  could  successfully  wipe 
out  our  land-based  ICBMs  In  a  first  strike. 
We  want  reductions  in  either  or  both  of 
those  categories.  The  freeze  simply  leaves 
those  threatening  missiles  in  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  worries  the  Sovi- 
ets is  what  we  are  preparing  to  do.  We  are 
working  on  a  new  Trident  D5  sea-based  mis- 
sile that  wUl  make  their  land-based  missiles 
vulnerable.  Then  there's  the  MX  missile, 
which  would  also  make  their  land-based 
missUes  vulnerable.  Third,  we  are  develop- 
ing sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  and  fourth, 
we  are  working  on  the  Pershing  II  missile. 
which  could  be  launched  from  Europe  to  hit 
Soviet  targets  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The 
Russians  want  to  get  at  all  four  of  these 
weapons.  For  us  to  get  what  we  want,  we 
nied  both  a  freeze  and  reductions.  For  the 
Soviets  to  get  what  they  want,  all  they  need 
is  a  freeze.  At  that  point,  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  them  to  talk  about  reductions. 

The  third  problem  with  the  freeze  propos- 
al is  that  two  moves  away  In  this  chess  game 
we  are  presented  with  nothing  but  bad  al- 
ternatives; we  can  give  up  either  our  knight 
or  our  bishop.  Either  way  we  get  rooked. 
The  freeze  is  proposed  as  an  open-ended 
policy  to  lafit  until  reductions  are  agreed 
upon.  The  Soviets  will  have  every  incentive 
to  hold  religiously  to  the  freeze  while 
stonewalling  on  the  reduction  talks.  Any 
proposal  to  drop  the  freeze  will  be  seen  by 
freeze  advocates  as  a  step  backward  and  per- 
ceived around  the  world  as  American  perfi- 
dy—whUe  the  Soviets  sit  quietly  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  behind  their  Cheshire  grins. 
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We  will  be  forced  either  to  stick  with  the 
freeze  and  its  disadvantages  or  to  play  the 
role  of  ogre  and  resume  the  arms  race.  Nei- 
ther is  to  our  benefit.  Neither  advances  the 
cause  of  arms  control. 

The  freeze  debate  Is  the  best  thing  to 
come  down  the  pike  in  years,  because  it  Is 
awakening  the  public  concern  about  nuclear 
weapons.  Arms  control  is,  after  all,  a  very 
political  process.  The  Kennedy-Hatfield  res- 
olution before  the  Senate  helps  to  focus  the 
political  issues  and  give  the  public  a  flag 
around  which  to  rally. 

The  freeze  proponents  say  the  freeze  is 
only  the  first  step;  the  second  step  Is  to  get 
reductioiu  in  nuclear  weapons.  Fine.  But 
how  about  going  straight  to  the  second 
step?  Let's  ratify  SALT  II. 

Under  SALT  II.  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
dismantle  about  10  percent  of  their  most 
threatening  weapons.  That's  a  reduction  in 
arms.  And  reductions  are  what  both  the 
freeze  advocates  and  the  Reagan  White 
House  have  declared  as  their  goal. 

We  are  following  the  SALT  II  numerical 
restrictions  right  now.  Every  time  we  build  a 
new  missile  submarine,  we  dismantle  an  old 
one.  The  Russians  are  doing  the  same  thing; 
every  time  they  build  a  new  missile  sub, 
they  dismantle  an  old  one.  The  only  provi- 
sion that  hasn't  been  put  into  effect— and 
which  won't  go  Into  effect  until  and  unless 
there  Is  a  ratified  treaty— Is  the  one  that 
would  limit  the  total  number  of  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles  (missile  launchers  and  heavy 
bombers)  to  2.350  on  each  side.  Under  that 
provision,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  get  rid 
of  more  than  350  of  their  missiles  or  bomb- 
ers. The  United  SUtes  Is  already  under  the 
celling. 

SALT  II  also  forbids  either  side  from  de- 
veloping and  deploying  more  than  one  new 
type  of  ICBM;  that's  one  new  type  after 
ratification.  That  would  put  a  real  brake  on 
the  arms  race. 

The  Reagan  people  ought  to  like  SALT  II. 
The  administration,  after  all.  is  abiding  by 
SALT  II  Just  as  If  it  were  ratified.  And  there 
is  not  a  single  weapons  sytem  in  Reagan's 
five-year  defense  plan  that  is  Inconsistent 
with  SALT  II.  In  fact,  the  plan  looks  as  if  it 
were  drafted  with  ratification  of  SALT  II  In 
mind. 

Freeze  advocates  may  find  some  draw- 
backs to  SALT  II.  Granted.  There  are  draw- 
backs to  any  policy  one  can  think  of.  But 
SALT  II  has  two  key  advantages  over  a 
freeze.  First,  it  goes  beyond  a  freeze  and 
provides  for  reductions.  Second,  It  has  al- 
ready been  worked  out  with  the  Russians.  It 
has  been  signed  and  sealed.  Unlike  the 
freeze  proposal,  we  don't  have  to  invest  time 
negotiating  the  fine  print  with  Moscow. 

Freeze  advocates  say  they  want  a  freeze 
now  followed  by  efforts  toward  reductions. 
If  we  ratify  SALT  II,  we  get  reductions  now 
and  can  then  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table  to  pursue  broader  and  deeper  reduc- 
tions. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13.  1982] 

.  .  .  BiTT  BT  Aix  Mkaks,  Let's  Go 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

This  is  the  perfect  time  of  year  in  our  cap- 
ital city— a  time  of  tulips  and  daffodils  and 
cherry  blossoms,  of  greening  willows  and 
warming  sun.  For  the  next  several  weeks 
Washington  will  be  the  most  beautiful  cap- 
ital in  the  world,  lovelier  than  London,  more 
enchanting  than  Paris. 

It  is  thus  a  most  appropriate  time  to  think 
of  Washington  in  flames,  of  Washington  de- 
stroyed. 


For  the  first  time  since  we  incinerated  the 
people  of  Hiroshima,  37  years  ago  come 
August,  Americans  are  t>eginning  to  think 
upon  such  things.  We  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  consequences  of  atomic  war. 
The  spring  brings  a  stirring  of  Imagination, 
of  apprehension,  and  if  God  please,  of  deter- 
mination also. 

It  Is  an  astonishing  development  in  our 
public  affairs,  this  awakening  from  a  deep 
sleep.  From  time  to  time  in  these  37  years, 
generally  on  anniversary  observances,  we 
have  heard  talk  of  Hiroshima.  We  have 
been  kept  informed  of  nuclear  tests,  of  new 
members  Joining  the  multinational  nuclear 
club.  Our  political  leaders  have  engaged  in 
well-publicized  debates  upon  the  limitation 
by  treaty  of  nuclear  arms. 

Yet,  it  is  a  curious  thing.  It  is  only  now.  In 
the  spring  of  1983.  that  both  here  and 
abroad  the  unthinkable  is  being  truly 
thought.  Three  books  about  atomic  war  are 
scheduled  for  April  publication;  the  news 
magazines  are  filled  with  analyses  and  inter- 
views; two  earnest  resolutions,  impressively 
sponsored,  are  pending  In  the  Senate.  Last 
week,  after  a  faltering  start,  Mr.  Reagan 
seized  the  initiative.  He  proposes  face-to- 
face  talks  in  June  with  Leonid  Brezhnev  on 
measures  that  might  be  taken  now  toward 
arms  control. 

Victor  Hugo  once  remarked  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  resisting  an  invasion  of  ideas. 
That  is  what  we  are  seeing  this  spring. 
Some  of  the  invading  ideas  are  horrifying. 
The  idea  of  Washington  in  ruins  is  such  an 
idea.  We  are  beginning  to  understand,  in 
ways  we  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
before,  what  nuclear  holocaust  would  mean. 

Other  ideas,  constructive  ideas,  are  gath- 
ering force.  A  conviction  is  growing  that  the 
mind  of  man,  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
self-destruction.  Is  equally  capable  of  con- 
ceiving self-salvation.  An  earthly  Arm^ed- 
don  is  avoidable.  Means  can  be  found— pru- 
dent, achievable  means— for  preventing  the 
ultimate,  irreversible  madness  of  nuclear 
devastation. 

In  this  awakening  process,  we  grow  impa- 
tient with  petty  haggling  over  imaginary 
numbers.  What  earthly  difference  does  it 
make  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  7.868  mega- 
tons of  destructive  capacity  and  we  have 
only  3,505  megatons?  Is  it  really  material 
that  we  have  9,480  warheads  and  the  Sovi- 
ets have  but  8.040?  E>oes  any  person  serious- 
ly suppose  that  if  we  were  to  double  our  nu- 
clear arsenal,  while  the  Soviets  obUglngly 
stood  still,  such  "parity"  would  have  mean- 
ing? 

I  doubt  that  the  figures  have  meaning 
even  to  the  military  or  the  diplomatic  mind. 
The  theory  of  mutual  assured  destruction  is 
a  fine  theory.  It  lacks  only  the  virtue  of  re- 
ality. A  point  was  reached  long  ago  at  which 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  such  monstrous  arsenals  that 
further  accreations.  became  senseless. 
These  have  been  37  years  of  lunacy,  of 
idiots  racing  against  imbeciles,  of  civilized 
nations  staggering  blindly  toward  a  finish 
line  of  unspeakable  peril. 

The  immediate  necessity  is  to  call  a  truce, 
to  stop  the  further  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  either  side.  Such  a  freeze,  we  are 
told,  would  leave  a  dangerous  "imbalance" 
of  nuclear  arms  in  Europe,  but  this  is  the 
kind  of  hypothetical  tally-stick  computation 
by  which  medieval  penitents  once  counted 
their  indulgences.  Dangers  are  relative;  risks 
can  be  calculated.  Where  is  the  greater 
danger  and  the  greater  risk— in  accepting 
this  supposed  Imbalance  or  in  continuing 
the  perilous  race? 


No  one  would  minimize  the  difficulties  in 
reaching  an  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  neither  should  these  problems  be  mag- 
nified. In  any  event,  the  effori  must  be 
made,  and  it  must  be  made  now. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
How  Much  Is  Emouch? 

What  now  passes  for  a  ""debate"  of  nuclear 
strategies  is  understandably  passionate,  but 
it  is  becoming  romantic,  confused,  even  ir- 
relevant. 

The  spreading  anxiety  owes  something  to 
the  insensitive  diplomacy  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. But  a  more  telling  criticism  Is 
that  the  ferment  caught  it  off  balance.  It 
has  been  worrying  about  having  too  few  nu- 
clear weapons  Just  when  many  people  con- 
cluded it  already  has  too  many. 

Still,  the  rhetorical  techniques  of  the  op- 
position are  hollow.  With  the  future  of  arms 
control  in  the  balance,  the  Russians  can 
think  of  nothing  better  than  cheap  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States,  as  though 
they  bear  no  responsibility  In  the  arms  race. 
Western  politicians  leap  to  the  front  of  the 
disarmament  parade  with  barren  formulas 
to  freeze  the  race.  And  the  champions  of 
'"humanism"  cry  enough  is  enough:  they 
want  survival  in  this  world  but  are  unwilling 
to  engage  the  problems  that  poses. 

"The  problems  are  "'How  much  Is  enough?" 
and  ""Enough  for  what?" 

Secretary  of  State  Halg  says  enough 
means  enough  to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  anytime,  anywhere.  And  that 
means  a  capacity  to  respond  with  such  dev- 
astation that  war  between  the  superpowers 
c&nnot  be  a  rational  policy.  This  balance  of 
terror  has  worked,  he  observes,  for  36  years. 
And  since  even  a  non-nuclear  war  would  be 
the  most  destructive  in  history,  such  deter- 
rence is  '"pre-eminently  moral." 

Deterrence  is  Immoral,  contends  Jonathan 
ScheU  in  a  touted  tract,  "The  Pate  of  the 
Earth."  Leading  voice  to  a  widening  circle  of 
concern,  he  thinks  no  conceivable  value  of 
civilization  is  worth  defending  by  means 
that  threaten  an  end  of  ciylllzatlon.  If  deter- 
rence falls,  as  he  thinks  it  eventually  will, 
there's  no  second  chance  for  humanity. 

How  much,  for  him,  is  enough?  Mr.  Schell 
can't  be  bothered  with  policy.  Having  con- 
firmed, at  numbing  length,  that  nukes  are 
dangerous,  he  airily  departs  for  higher 
ground.  The  planet  must  be  purged  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
invent  a  higher  allegiance  than  the  war- 
making  sovereign  state.  Let  conflicts  be  set- 
tled without  violence  through  global  law— 
or  dictatorship  or  religion- he's  too  worked 
up  to  dwell  on  details. 

But  the  rest  of  us  are  left  in  the  real 
world,  stuck  with  the  only  available  alterna- 
tive to  catastrophe.  Deterrence  it  will  have 
to  be.  But  how  much  Is  enough  to  deter? 

The  answer  lies  not  in  the  number  of 
weapons  but  In  their  capacity.  A  relatively 
modest  number,  long  since  surpassed,  is 
enough  if  there  were  no  way  to  limit  or 
avoid  their  devastation.  The  surer  the 
threatened  catastrophe,  the  greater  the 
odds  that  no  one  will  risk  it. 

But  deterrence  is  breaking  down,  says  the 
Reagan  team,  because  the  Russians  have 
built  weapons  that  could  destroy  much  of 
our  retaliation  force.  And  that.  It  is  feared, 
will  enable  them  to  Impose  a  "nuclear  ulti- 
matum" that  leaves  the  bitter  choice  of  ac- 
cepting a  terrible  blow  or  responding  In 
ways  that  end  civilized  life. 

Don't  ask  for  proof  of  this  American  "vul- 
nerability." Its  theoretical  possibility  was 
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too  quickly  conceded  by  past  Administra- 
tions and  lias  become  a  psycholoKical  fact. 
Mr.  Reagan  thinks  there  are  only  two  possi- 
ble responses  and  he  straddles  them  both: 
match  the  Russians  In  such  diplomatically 
"usable"  weaponry  or  get  them  to  abandon 
theirs. 

To  match  the  Russians  means  building 
more  weapons  that  wUl  be  harder  for  them 
to  hit  and  that  also  threaten  to  hit  more  of 
theirs.  "Hit  my  missiles  only  and  I'll  hit 
your  missiles  only."  Stripped  of  cant,  this  is 
a  desperate  doctrine  to  Justify  a  "limited" 
nuclear  war— limited  to  appalling  but  sup- 
posedly survivable  levels. 

But  President  Reagan  says  he  under- 
stands that  this  doctrine  is  the  enemy  of  de- 
terrence. Once  nuclear  war  appears  surviv- 
able. it  again  becomes  thinJcable.  So  he 
hopes,  after  showing  the  Russians  some  of 
his  new  missiles,  to  get  them  to  concede  the 
danger  and  negotiate  them  out  of  existence. 
He  thinks  Moscow  won't  listen  until  then 
because  Jimmy  Carter  faUed  in  one  brief  ap- 
proach and  settled  for  a  treaty  that  failed  to 
(top  the  race. 

Mr.  Reagan  did  not  invent  this  competi- 
tion for  weapons  of  "limited"  war.  but  he 
has  surely  invited  the  pressures  he  is  now 
getting  by  delaying  diplomacy  and  choosing 
at  least  some  advisers  who  trust  no  agree- 
ments, only  hardware. 

And  now  come  four  distinguished  strate- 
gists with  a  rude  reminder  that  America, 
too.  has  been  promoting  Ideas  of  "limited" 
nuclear  war— in  a  European  conflict.  To 
calm  and  better  defend  Europe,  say 
McOeorge  Bundy.  Oeorge  Kennan.  Robert 
McNamara  and  Oerard  Smith,  America 
should  reverse  its  policy  of  three  decades 
and  promise  never  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
first. 

Whatever  Its  specific  merit  in  alliance 
strategy,  this  proposal  has  a  larger  value:  its 
skepticism  about  "limiting"  any  nuclear 
war.  Even  one  weapon  that  begs  to  be  used, 
by  promising  something  less  than  worldwide 
holocaust,  is  too  much. 

Both  superpowers  have  more  than  enough 
nuclear  weapons  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
life-ending  devastation  Is  their  only  pur- 
pose. Regulate  the  character  of  the  weapons 
and  you  can  finally  begin  to  reduce  their 
number.  There  is  no  alternative  to  deter- 
rence with  some  number  of  these  awful 
weapons.  And  no  matter  how  unsettling  the 
risk  of  catastrophe  in  20  minutes,  it  has 
kept  the  Industrial  world  at  peace  for  the 
longest  stretch  In  this  century. 

The  freeze  movement  creates  welcome 
pressure  for  negotiation.  But  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  numbers  evades  the  main  prob- 
lem. Enough  weapons  must  finally  mean 
enough  to  keep  nuclear  war  unthinkable, 
unmanageable,  unstirvlvable.  The  Impera- 
tive now  Is  to  resimie  the  diplomacy  to 
define  those  terms  and  to  forbid  the  weap- 
ons that  defy  them.  That  done,  the  arms 
race  can  subside.  Unless  it  Is  done,  there  will 
never  be  enough. 
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Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  nuclear 

arms  reductions 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  Is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

Whereas  the  increasing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  strengthened  international 
peace  and  security  but  In  fact  enhance  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction: 

Whereas  President  Reagan,  on  November 
18.  1981.  sUted  that  the  United  SUtes  "will 


seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms",  and  Congress  has  also  urged 
the  President  to  seek  reductions  in  strategic 
arms; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  already 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Oeneva  a 
treaty  embodying  dramatic  reductions  in 
nuclear  forces;  and 

Whereas  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  delivery  systems  are  essential  to 
reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

ReMolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  Immedi- 
ately begin  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  (START)  and  that  those  talks  should 
have  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Preserving  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols on  current  nuclear  weapons  and  nucle- 
ar delivery  systems  while  pursuing  substan- 
tial, equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions 
through  numerical  ceilings,  annual  percent- 
ages, or  any  other  equally  effective  and  veri- 
fiable means  of  strengthening  strategic  sta- 
bility. 

(2)  Seeking  every  possible  means  to  avoid 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  new  and  de- 
stabilizing nuclear  weapons  which  compli- 
cate further  progress  in  preserving  deter- 
rence and  encouraging  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

(3)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Oeneva  on  land-based  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  into  the  START  negotia- 
tions. 

List  or  CosPOifsoRS  op  H,J.  Rks.  443 
Mr.  Wright.  Bi4r.  Price,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  An- 
nunzio,  Mr.  Barnes,  lAz.  Coelho,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  DeNardls.  Mr.  Edgar.  B^.  Erlenbom, 
Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mi.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Ooodling.  Mr.  Oray,  Mr. 
Heftel.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  Mi.  Lantoa,  Mr.  LeBoutiUier, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lowery,  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mlneta,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mi. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sei- 
berllng,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Yatron,  B^.  ZeferetU. 


On  Thtirsday.  May  13,  hopefully  the 
subcommittee  wlU  meet  in  executive 
session  at  10  a.m..  in  room  2128,  to 
mark  up  the  Olympic  coinage  legisla- 
tion. 


OLYMPIC  COIN  LEGISLATION 
HEARINGS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  large  interest  that  has 
been  manifest  in  the  Olympic  coin  leg- 
islation. I  am  delighted  today  to  an- 
nounce a  schedtile  of  hearings  and 
mark  up  on  the  Olympic  coin  legisla- 
tion. 

On  Thursday.  April  29.  at  9  a.m.,  In 
room  2128,  we  shall  hear  from  Angela 
Buchanan,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  Tuesday,  May  11,  at  10  a.m.,  we 
shall  be  hearing  from  the  coin  collec- 
tors and  coin  collectors'  trade  associa- 
tions in  room  2128,  Raybum. 

On  Wednesday.  May  12,  in  room 
2128.  at  10  a.m..  we  shaU  be  hearing 
from  the  private  marketeers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  PAUL  ROGERS 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  today 
to  honor  my  good  friend  and  our 
former  colleague  that  many  in  this 
chamber  know.  Congressman  Paul 
Rogers.  Paul  Rogers  is  to  receive  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  award  this 
evening  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished contributions  he  has  made  in 
the  application  of  science  to  the  public 
welfare  during  his  illustrious  24-year 
congressional  career. 

I  might  also  add  that  of  the  11 
awards  being  given  this  evening,  only 
one  will  be  to  the  nonsclentist,  and 
that  is  to  Congressman  Paul  Rogers. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  for  10 
years  with  Paul,  8  of  which  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Envi- 
ronmental Subcommittee,  and  it  is  not 
a  fluke  that  during  this  period  he 
gained  the  title  in  this  body  of  "Mr. 
Health.' 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  during  the  1970's  virtually 
every  major  piece  of  health  legislation 
carried  the  trademark  of  Paul  Rogers, 
from  the  Noise  Control  Act  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act,  the  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act,  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  Act,  the  National 
Health  Planning  legislation.  Emergen- 
cy Medical  Services,  Medical  Devices 
Amendments,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  Act,  the  Migrant 
Health  Act,  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations, the  Safe  E>rinking  Water 
Act,  and  of  course,  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

This  only  touches  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg of  his  achievements.  But  in  each 
case  Paul  Rogers  led  the  way  and  set 
the  standard  for  others  to  follow. 

In  the  HaUs  of  the  House,  Congress- 
man Rogers  was  known  as  a  skilled 
legislator,  statesman,  and  gentleman. 
His  contributions  to  this  body  and  the 
Nation  are  well  documented.  To  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  he  touched 
through  legislation  he  championed,  he 
is  revered  as  a  man  of  deep  compassion 
and  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
every  individual. 

I  believe  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
who  know  Congressman  Rogers  will 
agree  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  could  have  made  no  better 
choice  for  their  award. 

To  Paul  and  his  lovely  wife  Becky  I 
offer  my  heartfelt  congratulations. 


REAGONOMICS  IS  WORKING 

(Mr.  WALEIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
Americans  better  off  today  as  a  result 
of  the  Reagan  economic  policies?  Last 
week  the  consumer  price  figures  sug- 
gest that  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  a  resounding  "yes."  Those  figures 
represented  some  of  the  best  economic 
news  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  mean.  If 
one  compares  those  figures  with  what 
was  happening  in  the  economy  in 
March  of  1980,  the  last  full  year  of  the 
Carter  administration,  one  will  find 
that  inflation  was  ninning  567  percent 
higher  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion at  that  time  than  the  inflation  is 
running  today. 

If  one  looks  at  the  misery  index 
which  the  Carter  administration  and 
Democrats  told  us  could  be  used  to 
measure  the  economy,  in  other  words, 
tell  us  how  well  off  people  are,  one  will 
find  the  misery  index  was  326  percent 
higher  in  March  of  1980  than  it  is 
today. 

That  says  something  that  is  very 
dramatic  is  happening  in  the  economy. 
This  administration  is  improving  it.  I 
think  the  American  people  need  to 
hear  some  of  that  kind  of  positive 
news.  They  need  to  know  that  the 
Reagan  economic  efforts  are  begin- 
ning to  work. 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 
SUCCESS  WITH  OSHA 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  here  in  Washington  about 
programs  that  are  not  working.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  various  agencies  and 
bureaucracies  that  are  in  conflict  and 
not  succeeding  in  accomplishing  their 
goals. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  as 
a  member  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  last  week  concern- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  the  steps 
that  Assistant  Secretary  Thome 
Auchter  has  taken  to  reduce  confron- 
tation and  to  reduce  workplace  haz- 
ards. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10, 1982] 

OSHA  Chuf  Crabts  His  Mxasuhzd  Pack 
(By  Felicity  Barringer) 

Almost  every  inch  of  free  wall  space  in 
Thome  Auchter's  office  is  covered  with 
charts— organizational  charts,  management 
theory  diagrams  and  more  than  20  comput- 
erized, color-coded  graphs  showing  how 
many  work  places  federal  Inspectors  visit. 


how  many  problems  they  report  and  how 
often  employers  slam  the  door  in  their 
faces. 

Like  badges  on  a  uniform,  the  charts  re- 
flect how  the  man  responsible  for  health 
and  safety  at  3  million  worksites  measures 
his  progress  a  year  Into  the  Job.  They  offer 
clear  evidence  of  what  businessmen  like 
about  the  assistant  labor  secretary  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health:  he  knows  what 
he  wants— and  what  he  wants  is  less  con- 
frontation between  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  and  employers. 

Just  as  clearly,  the  charts  show  the  traits 
that  antagonize  Thome  Auchter's  oppo- 
nents: a  tendency  to  reduce  complexities  to 
numbers  without  nuance,  to  impose  an  arti- 
ficial certainty  on  things  that  are  difficiilt 
to  measure.  And,  perhaps  most  of  all,  his 
belief  that  employers  are  willing  to  provide 
safe  work  places  with  little  government 
prodding. 

When  he  was  nominated  to  the  OSHA  Job. 
the  37-year-old  Florida  construction  execu- 
tive took  over  an  agency  that  has  always 
been  a  hybrid— part  chemist  and  part  cop.  It 
Is  suppKMed  to  set  safety  standards  for  such 
tangible  hazards  as  machinery  and  scaffold- 
ing and  such  ill-defined  ones  as  airborne 
carcinogens. 

By  the  end  of  Auchter's  first  year. 
OSHA's  cops  had  put  on  a  decidedly  friend- 
ly face  and  its  chemists  were  going  over  old 
work,  looking  at  such  controversial  and  ex- 
pensive standards  as  the  one  for  worker  ex- 
posure to  cotton  dust,  a  suspected  villain  in 
the  lung  problems  of  textile  workers,  and 
lead,  a  poison  encountered  by  workers  In  46 
different  industries,  from  steelmaking  to 
shipbuilding. 

Auchter  had  his  setbacks— a  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  cotton  dust  that  effective- 
ly blocked  him  from  applying  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  to  health  standards,  an  embarrass- 
ing incident  involving  the  attempted  firing 
of  a  scientist  who  allegedly  misrepresented 
agency  policy  on  the  cancer-causing  poten- 
tial of  formaldehyde,  and  the  loss  of  250  po- 
sitions over  two  yean  because  of  budget 
cuts.  But  hlB  charts  show  he  is  still  getting 
much  of  what  be  wants. 

For  instance.  Auchter's  moves  to  cooper- 
ate with  employers— combined  with  a  9  per- 
cent cut  in  OSHA's  $210  million  budget— re- 
sulted in  a  sharp  drop  in  monthly  OSHA  in- 
spections (down  18  i)ercent).  particularly  In 
inspections  following  up  on  earlier  viola- 
tions (down  70  percent). 

However,  so-called  "targeted"  Inspections 
have  doubled  in  the  past  year.  Under  these, 
if  an  accident  is  severe  enough  to  keep  an 
employe  off  the  Job,  It  is  designated  a  "lost 
workday  case."  If  the  rate  of  lost  workday 
cases  is  higher  in  one  steel  mill  than  the  In- 
dustry average,  OSHA  sends  an  Inspector.  If 
not.  It  won't. 

Under  Auchter.  the  percentage  of  OSHA 
clutlons  contested  In  court  by  employers 
has  dropped  from  22  percent  a  year  ago  to  8 
percent  today,  and  the  number  of  penalties 
levied  on  employers  has  dropped  by  more 
than  half. 

"We  are  trying  to  minimize  confronta- 
tional) situations,"  Auchter  said  In  a  recent 
Interview.  "I  don't  think  they're  beneficial 
for  anyone.  They're  certainly  not  beneficial 
for  the  employer,  because  ultimately  he 
loses  [time  and  legal  fees}.  They're  certainly 
not  beneficial  for  the  employe  because 
during  the  time  the  confrontation  Is  going 
on  there  is  no  legal  requirement  that  the 
hazard  be  abated." 

"The  impression  he's  giving  the  business 
community  is  that  only  a  very  few  serious 


hazards  will  be  looked  at  by  OSHA  and  the 
business  community  can  relax  about  all  but 
the  most  serious  hazards."  said  critic  Nicho- 
las Ashford,  author  of  a  1976  Ford  Founda- 
tion study  on  worker  health  and  safety. 

Eric  Frumln.  a  safety  expert  for  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  and  Textile  Worken' 
Union,  objects  to  Auchter's  new  require- 
ment that  citations  involving  more  then 
$10,000  in  penalties  be  reported  to  head- 
quarters, as  well  as  new  questionnaires  on 
the  inspector's  performance  that  are  given 
to  employers  and  some  employes.  The  mes- 
sage to  Inspectors.  Frumln  says,  is  "ease 
up." 

"I  think  It's  absolutely  appropriate  to 
know  what's  happening  out  there  in  the 
field."  Auchter  replies.  "Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars—that's a  huge  number.  ...  If  this  en- 
courages some  [inspector]  to  be  more  sure 
of  what  he's  doing,  that's  fine  with  me. 

It's  also  fine  with  the  conservative  politi- 
cal community.  During  the  transition,  the 
Heritage  Foundation  set  the  same  goals  for 
the  agency  that  Auchter  later  did.  including 
expanding  the  resp>onslblllty  of  state  health 
and  safety  programs  approved  and  moni- 
tored by  OSHA.  Now  the  group  praises  his 
"'strong  commitment  to  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives." 

While  many  union  safety  experts  are  con- 
cerned about  the  inspections  policy,  they 
are  more  worried  about  Auchter's  attitude 
towards  health  standards,  his  failure  to  fill 
the  top  Job  in  the  health  standards  office 
until  this  month,  his  tendency  to  look  for 
ways  to  change  existing  standards  instead  of 
working  to  set  new  ones. 

Three  times  during  the  past  year.  Auchter 
was  asked  to  set  emergency  standards  for 
work-place  chemicals — ethylene  dlbromide. 
an  agricultural  fumlgant;  ethylene  oxide,  a 
sterilizing  agent,  and  formaldehyde,  a  chem- 
ical linked  to  cancer  in  labortory  animals. 
Each  time,  Auchter  refused— citing  the 
agency's  poor  (one  for  five)  record  in  de- 
fending such  standards  in  court. 

But  why  spend  scarce  staff  time  rework- 
ing the  lead  and  cotton  dust  standards  when 
they  have  been  upheld  by  the  couru.  asks 
Peg  Semlnario,  an  AFL-CIO  safety  and 
health  expert.  And  why  reexamine  the 
policy  used  to  determine  whether  a  work- 
place chemical  poses  a  cancer  risk? 

"When  you  get  new  Information  about  a 
standard.  It's  appropriate  to  take  a  look  at 
that  standard."  Auchter  said.  "The  stand- 
ards are  a  long  way  from  being  perfect." 

"Health  standards  are  a  harder  area  for 
Thome  than  safety  standards."  said  one 
longtime  OSHA  watcher  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous.  "His  background  Is  in 
the  construction  Industry.  .  .  .  It's  very  dif- 
ferent managing  scientists,  managing  ideas 
and  intellectual  processes." 

"He  takes  things  that  are  very  complicat- 
ed and  wants  them  reduced  to  two 
pages.  .  .  .  None  of  this  is  an  exact  science." 
said  another  employe.  Safety  hazards— and 
their  solutions— can  be  more  easily  defined 
and  the  results  more  easily  tracked  than  the 
effects  of  a  health  standard  that  could  pre- 
vent a  few  cases  of  cancer  two  decades 
hence,  the  employe  added. 

"It's  not  a  question  that  safety  Is  easier  to 
deal  with,  it's  a  question  of  what  we're 
equipped  to  deal  with."  Auchter  responds. 
"It  would  be  absolutely  Inappropriate  to 
devote  more  resources  to  the  health  area 
than  we  could  show  results  for." 
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A  UNITED  STATES  BEHIND  A 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Pallcland  crisis  heightens,  several 
observations  from  the  American  Con- 
gress would  appear  in  order. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Argentine 
claim  that  the  Treaty  of  Rio  demands 
support  of  all  American  States  for  its 
position,  the  most  apt  response  would 
be  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  "It  is 
humbug." 

Argentina,  not  Oreat  Britain,  is  the 
aggressor.  The  Treaty  of  Rio  is  Irrele- 
vant in  this  instance. 

Second,  we  in  America  must  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake,  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance Itself  and  the  unity  therefor.  If 
the  negotiations  break  down  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  stand  behind 
Oreat  Britain  and  as  a  first  step  to 
Join  our  Ehiropean  and  Commonwealth 
allies  in  curtailing  Argentine  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  make 
clear  to  our  British  friends  that  iron- 
icaUy  there  is  more  support  in  Amer- 
ica for  British  foreign  policy  In  the 
Palltlands  than  our  own  in  Central 
America.  We  are  a  United  States 
behind  a  United  Kingdom. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   (Mr. 
Mica)  laid  before  the  Hotise  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Wa*hihotoi».  D.C, 

April  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTTkill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Spkakxr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatlvea.  the  Clerk  received  at 
S:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  22.  1982.  the 
following  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate:  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  House  Joint  Resolution  448. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EDiruifD  L.  Hknshaw.  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  CHerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washihotow,  D.C, 

April  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Null.  Jr.. 
TTie  Speaker, 

House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakxr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 


transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  the  White 
House,  received  In  the  Oerk's  Office  at 
12:30  pjn.  on  Friday.  April  23.  1982  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  Eleventh  Special 
Message  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

E^MTms  L.  Hdishaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


ELEVENTH  SPECIAL  MESSAGE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  UNDER 
IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 

ACT-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  97-171) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  April  26, 
1982.) 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  M. 
ASHBROOK 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  the  passing  on 
Saturday  last  of  one  of  our  friends  and 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Johk  Ash- 
brook  of  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

JoHH  had  many,  many  friends 
throughout  the  Nation,  throughout 
the  State  of  Ohio,  his  district,  and  in 
this  body  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

JoHif  was  a  believer  in  his  convic- 
tions. He  never  hesitated  to  speak  out 
for  what  he  believed  in.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  articulate  Members  of  this 
body. 

He  was  a  conservative  through  and 
through.  He  was  a  conservative  when 
it  was  not  popular  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive. 

Let  me  say  that  services  for  Jomr 
will  be  held  at  1  p.m.,  in  Johnstown, 
Ohio,  on  Wednesday  next  at  the 
Johnstown  Baptist  Church.  The  ar- 
rangements are  in  charge  of  the 
Crouse  <fc  Son  Funeral  Home.  The  del- 
egation will  leave  the  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itol Building  for  the  funeral  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday  morning. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his 
wife,  Jean,  and  to  his  three  daughters, 
Barbara,  Laura,  and  Madeline. 

D  1215 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  been  so  shocked  as  I  was  this 
past  weekend  when  hearing  the  tragic 
news  of  John  Ashbrook's  passing 
away  while  out  in  his  district.  This 
House  has  certainly  lost  a  giant  of  a 
man,  a  big  voice  in  this  House  and,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  a  most 
articulate  spokesman  for  the  conserva- 
tive cause.  If  ever  there  was  a  bona 
fide  conservative  Member  of  this  body, 
through  and  through,  without  any 
particular  trappings,  it  was  John  Ash- 
brook.  He  never  was  averse  to  stand- 
ing alone,  to  dare  to  be  a  Daniel  out 
there,  if  he  felt  strongly  enough  about 
the  issue  or  the  subject.  He  was  a 
gifted  speaker,  as  the  gentleman  so 
well  knows,  an  able  debater,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  effective  Members  of 
this  body  in  my  tenure  of  serving  here. 
I  know  that  we  will  surely  want  to  set 
aside  a  special  occasion  for  appropri- 
ate eulogies  when  all  the  Members  are 
here  in  town.  But  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  to  at  least  say  a  few 
words  here  this  morning,  and  I  suspect 
that  there  will  be  a  large  contingent 
and  delegation  to  attend  the  funeral. 

I  want  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  expressing  my  heartfelt  and 
deepest  sympathies  and  condolences  to 
his  wife,  Jean,  and  his  three  children, 
all  of  the  members  of  the  famUy,  and 
those  constituents  of  his  out  in  Ohio 
who  have  come  to  revere  the  name 
and  life  of  Johk  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  conmients. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  our  highly 
respected  colleague.  John  Ashbrook. 
came  as  a  profound  shock  to  all  of  us 
who  treasured  his  friendship. 

As  a  legislator,  Jomr  was  the  epito- 
me of  dedication  to  principle.  He  never 
waivered  and  he  never  compromised  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  his  well- 
thought-out  positions. 

I  remember  that  last  year,  as  we 
worked  with  the  budget  reconciliation 
legislation,  his  compassion  for  others 
was  clearly  evident  as  he,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  fought  valiantly 
and.  I  might  aad.  successfully,  to 
strengthen  programs  for  tlie  handi- 
capped and  for  those  desiring  voca- 
tional education. 

The  Nation  has  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  an  outstanding  patriot.  We 
in  the  Ohio  delegation  will  miss  the 
wise  counsel  of  a  colleague  we  aU  cher- 
ished. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  weekend,  this 
body  was  struck  by  a  terrible  loss.  It 
was  with  great  shock  and  sadness  that 
I  learned  of  the  unexpected  death  of 
John  Ashbrook. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
John  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  As  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, John  was  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  work  with  the  Junior  Members 
to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
our  country. 

John  Ashbrook  was  one  who  never 
shirked  controversy.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  buck  the  political  odds— no 
matter  how  steep. 

John  was  a  prodigious  worker.  He 
was  an  effective  and  articulate  spokes- 
man on  behalf  of  fiscal  restraint  in 
government. 

I  first  heard  him  speak  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  addressed  a  GOP  caucus 
In  Wisconsin.  John  was  always  willing 
to  help  the  party  in  places  outside  of 
Ohio. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  to  the  Con- 
gress—to his  party,  and  to  the  Nation. 
I  extend  to  his  family  my  most  sincere 
condolences. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  want  to  express 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
John  Ashbrook  and  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  on  their  great  loss.  John  Ash- 
brook was  one  of  the  most  effective 
Members  of  Congress  we  have  ever 
had  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  my 
experience.  He  was  certainly  someone 
who  understood  the  parliamentary 
procedures  and  was  willing  to  use 
those  parliamentary  procedures  to 
fight  for  his  cause.  Time  and  time 
again,  he  took  steps  which  sometimes 
angered  Members  of  Congress  here,  in 
order  to  make  a  point  or  in  order  to 
see  to  It  that  an  issue  got  articulated, 
and  we  are  going  to  miss  that  kind  of 
leadership  on  the  floor.  I  think  the 
Nation  is  going  to  miss  that  leader- 
ship, too. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  with  whom 
John  served  many,  many  years  here  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
saddened  by  the  untimely  death  on 
Saturday  of  our  colleague  of  many 
years,  John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio. 


And  if  I  may  inject  a  personal  word, 
John's  passing  is  especially  painful  to 
me,  for  we  had  worked  together  with 
increasing  closeness  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  and  his  capacity  as  rtuiklng 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Never  did  a  chairman  have  a  more 
constructive,  cooperative  partner  in 
expediting  the  legislative  business  as- 
signed to  the  committee  by  the  House, 
and  I  shall  certainly  miss  the  opportu- 
nity for  close  relations  that  had  grown 
up  between  us. 

John  Ashbrook  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  came  to  the  House  more  than 
two  decades  ago  an  Idealist.  He  never 
lost  his  idealism.  A  man  of  principle, 
he  staked  out  his  public  positions  with 
the  compass  and  sextant  of  his  philos- 
ophy. It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  look 
for  the  signposts  of  expediency. 

In  the  more  than  20  years  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, John  and  I  disagreed  hun- 
dreds of  times,  both  in  committee  and 
on  this  floor.  We  simply  saw  many 
Issues  differently— he  through  the  lens 
of  his  central  Ohio  upbringing,  I 
through  the  eyes  of  my  eastern  Ken- 
tucky district.  But  there  was  never  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  where  John  Ash- 
brook stood,  and  never  any  question 
but  that  he  had  arrived  there  by  the 
lights  of  his  conscience  and  his  intel- 
lect. 

You  can  respect  a  man  like  that,  and 
you  are  lucky  If  you  can  have  him  as 
your  friend. 

In  his  passing,  this  House  has  lost  a 
brilliant  mind  and  a  superb  tactician. 
The  Seventh  District  of  Ohio  has  lost 
an  able  representative.  And  his  family 
has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  of  a  devot- 
ed father  and  husband.  And  we  who 
knew  him  well  and  worked  with  him 
day  by  day,  have  lost  a  good  friend. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fellow  Member 
from  Ohio,  and  being  In  my  first  term 
In  this  House  of  Representatives,  let 
me  express  my  personal  appreciation 
for  the  life  of  Congressman  John  Ash- 
brook. In  every  sense  of  the  word  he 
was  a  dedicated  American,  unselfish, 
absolutely  hard  working,  and  very 
helpful  to  me  personally  on  so  very 
many  various  occasions  and  in  so 
many  various  ways.  He  was  a  man  of 
deep  principle,  and  he  was  devoted  to 
his  wife  and  famUy.  He  once  expressed 
that  one  of  his  regrets  about  service  in 
this  House  was  the  fact  that  it  did 
leave  him  very  little  time  for  his 
family  because  of  his  devotion  to  his 
duty  and  his  obligations  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  his  constitutents.  He  was 
respected  greatly  by  Members  of  both 


parties  in  this  House,  and  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  and  Join  in  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  and  sympathy  already 
extended  to  Congressman  Ashbrook's 
loving  wife  Jean  and  to  his  three 
daughters. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  will 
be  asking  for  a  special  order  date  cer- 
tain very  soon  so  that  other  Members 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Ashbrook. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  M. 
ASHBROOK 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  436)  on  the  death  of  the  Honora- 
ble John  M.  Ashbrook. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follow: 

H.  Rxs.  436 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  M.  Ashbrook.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  desig- 
nate, together  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
commimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who 
also  informed  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  the  President  ap- 
proved and  signed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  March  31. 1982: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 

On  April  2,  1982: 

H.R.  4482.  An  act  to  establish  a  n.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  April  3.  1982: 

HJ.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  4  through 
10.  1982,  "National  Medic  Alert  Week";  and 
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SJ.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  tbe  President   to   issue   a 
proclamation  designation  April  4.   1982,  as 
the  "National  Day  of  ReHectlon." 
AprU  6.  1983: 

UJ.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  April   12.   1982,  as 
"American  Salute  to  Cabanatuan  Prisoner 
of  War  Memorial  Day." 
On  AprU  12,  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  19,  1982,  as  "Dutch-American  Prlend- 
•hlpDky." 


1981  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OPER- 
ATION OP  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  April  26, 
1982.) 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  BUILD- 
ING SCIENCES  -  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SF*EAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  AprU  26, 
1982.) 


n  1230 

GOOD  NEWS  ABOUT  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mica).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  OnfGRiCB)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  for  a  special  order  today  because 
we  have  had  some  really  good  news 
about  the  economy  last  Friday  and  I 
think  it  is  news  worth  dwelling  on. 

We  have  learned  that  inflation  is  not 
merely  declining,  but  that  in  fact  for 
the  first  time  in  17  years  we  have 
stable  money;  that  in  March  Inflation 
actually  stopped  and  prices  went  down 
for  the  first  time  In  over  200  months. 

Think  of  it.  What  this  means  is  If 
you  had  a  $1  bill  and  you  kept  it  for  a 
month,  that  for  17  years  every  time 
you  kept  this  dollar  bill  for  a  month  it 
was  worth  less  at  the  end  of  that 
month. 

Last  month,  for  the  first  time  In  17 
years.  If  you  kept  that  dollar  bill.  It 


was  worth  more  at  the  end  of  a 
month. 

What  does  that  mean? 

It  means  that  if  you  are  on  social  se- 
curity your  social  security  check  drew 
more,  not  less,  in  goods  and  services 
last  month.  It  means  If  you  are  poor, 
that  the  money  you  did  have  bought 
more,  not  less,  last  month. 

It  means  that  if  you  are  a  working 
American  your  take-home  pay  for  the 
first  time  in  17  years  bought  more,  not 
less. 

It  means  if  you  are  retired  and  have 
a  little  savings,  that  your  savings  actu- 
ally Increased  in  vailue  for  the  first 
time  In  17  years,  instead  of  declining. 

This  has  a  real  impact  on  people. 
For  example,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
inflation  rate  of  the  last  Democratic 
President,  with  the  inflation  rate 
under  President  Reagan's  first  year  we 
found  that  a  carton  of  eggs  in  January 
1982  would  have  cost  10  cents  more 
under  the  Democratic  administration, 
that  hamburger  would  have  been  14 
cents  a  pound  higher,  that  milk  would 
have  cost  9  cents  a  half  gallon  more. 
That  was  before  the  tremendous 
record  of  the  last  3  months. 

Now  what  happened  in  the  last  3 
months  is  that  inflation  has  dropped 
so  dramatically  that  in  fact  for  the 
first  3  months  of  1982  the  compound 
annual  rate  of  consumer  price  Index 
inflation  was  1  percent  a  year. 

President  Carter  Invented  what  he 
called  the  misery  Index.  He  added  to- 
gether the  Inflation  rate  and  the  im- 
employment  rate.  The  fact  was,  that 
when  Ronald  Reagan  took  over  the 
White  House,  that  misery  index  was  at 
around  19.  By  January  of  this  year,  it 
had  dropped  to  12.  In  February  it  was 
down  to  11.  In  March,  it  was  under  10. 

Now  that  is  a  pretty  dramatic 
change  cutting  the  misery  index  In 
half  in  1  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding  because  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  to  understand 
that  that  is  a  measurement  created 
not  by  Republicans  to  measure  the 
economy,  but  created  by  Democrats  to 
measure  the  economy. 

In  fact,  2  years  ago.  In  March  1980, 
the  misery  Index  stood  at  23. 

That  means  that  that  was  the  last 
full  year  of  the  Carter  administration. 
If  you  compare  month  to  month,  the 
misery  index  actually  stood  at  23  at 
that  point.  Now  If  you  take  a  look  at 
the  misery  Index  and  you  annualize  it, 
annualize  based  upon  last  month's  fig- 
ures, announced  in  the  Consuimer 
Price  Index,  it  Is  down  to  5.4  percent. 
That  is  a  326-percent  drop  in  the 
misery  index  In  a  2-year  period  of 
time,  and  can  be  attributed  to  only  one 
thing:  the  Reagan  economic  policies. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league   for    his   comment    because    I 


think  the  reality  is  we  are  in  fact  be- 
ginning to  turn  this  economy  around, 
that  we  inherited  what  was  frankly  a 
mess,  that  that  mess  was  compounded 
by  both  a  recession  and  Inflation  si- 
multaneously, that  we  were  both  put- 
ting people  out  of  work  and  making 
what  little  money  they  had  worth  less 
and  less  In  1980,  and  that  we  have 
begun  to  change  this. 

In  fact,  the  impact  is  fairly  dramatic. 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  you  could  buy 
hamburger  for  14  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  under  this  administration 
than  you  would  have  had.  had  the 
same  administration  continued,  the 
Democrats,  as  they  were  in  1980. 

Let  us  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  the 
poor.  One  of  the  things  Bill  Moyers 
did  not  say  last  week.  Is  that  for  a 
family  of  four,  at  the  1980  poverty 
level  of  $8,414,  Ronald  Reagan  in  1981 
saved  them  $294  In  buying  power. 

But  for  a  family  of  four  with  an  av- 
erage Income  of  $24,332,  Ronald 
Reagan  saved  them  In  1981  $851  in 
buying  power. 

The  reason  this  is  crucial  is  because 
we  are  so  used  to  living  In  a  liberal 
welfare  state,  we  are  so  used  to  taking 
Inflation  for  granted,  we  are  so  used  to 
the  business  as  usual  of  decaying 
American  industries,  of  putting  people 
on  welfare,  that  I  think  literally  the 
news  media  is  finding  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  scale  of  change  that  is  now 
going  on.  But  there  are  glimmers  of 
hope. 

In  this  week's  Newsweek,  and  I 
quote.  In  an  article  entitled  "Ready  for 
a  Take-Off,"  the  first  real  glimmerings 
of  news  media  understanding  I  think 
are  going  to  be  seen. 

"We  could  be  on  the  threshold  of  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  battle 
against  inflation,"  declared  Mellon 
Bank  economist  Norman  Robertson, 
"Attitudes  and  expectations  are  begin- 
ning to  shift." 

Now  we  go  on  to  quote  Newsweek, 
which  said: 

Robertson  could  be  right,  and  If  he  is,  the 
American  economy  may  be  poised  for  its 
most  prosperous  run  since  the  1960'b. 

The  most  prosperous  run  since  the 
1960's  is  a  long  way  from  the  scare 
rhetoric  we  have  heard,  and  it  is  a  long 
way  from  some  of  the  tactics  we  have 
seen  in  this  city. 

Let  me  carry  it  a  step  further.  Not 
only  is  Newsweek  projecting  a  real  im- 
provement, more  Jobs,  more  takehome 
pay,  but  they  are  pointing  out  that 
takehome  pay  buys  more. 

And  again  I  quote: 

More  slowly  rising  prices  mean  that  con- 
sumers and  corporations  alike  can  buy  more 
for  their  money  than  they  expected,  encour- 
aging them  to  spend  more  freely.  American 
consxuners,  for  instance,  are  an  estimated 
$35  billion  a  year  richer  because  of  the 
recent  sharp  drop  in  oil  prices  alone. 

Let  me  make  that  point. 
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President  Reagan's  policies  have 
been  effective  enough  in  helping  bring 
spending  under  control  and  helping 
bring  the  inflation  rate  under  control, 
that  this  year  Americans  are  $35  bil- 
lion richer.  Just  for  this  year,  because 
of  the  drop  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 

I  again  suggest  in  a  liberal  welfare 
state  it  is  hard  to  look  at  that  because 
that  Increased  wealth  was  not  In  the 
form  of  more  paper  money,  it  occurred 
by  making  the  money  you  have  worth 
more.  In  a  sense.  If  we  had  an  expand- 
able and  shrinking  dollar,  what  was 
happening  was  that  under  the  liberal 
Democrats  the  dollar  was  shrinking 
steadily. 

Now  under  President  Reagan  the 
dollar  is  beginning  to  expand  E«ain, 
and  in  a  real  sense  we  almost  need 
rubber  money  which  allows  you  to  see 
what  happened  to  your  dollar.  For  17 
years  each  month  your  dollar  got 
tinier. 

Last  month  for  the  first  time  in 
those  17  years  your  dollar  is  getting  a 
litUe  bigger. 

Newsweek  closes  In  a  fairly  optimis- 
tic vein: 

Assuming  that  we  can  bring  the  deficits 
under  control  if  the  deficits  are  pared  and 
inflation  continues  to  abate,  what  econo- 
mists foresee  is  a  decade  marked  by  real  in- 
creases in  economic  growth  of  2.5  to  3.5  per- 
cent a  year. 

That  2.5  or  3.5  a  year  In  real  growth 
leads  to  a  tremendous  Increase  In  real 
buying  for  working  Americans  by  the 
end  of  the  1980's. 

The  possibilities  are  here  for  us  to 
have  a  tremendous  breakthrough  In 
creating  new  opportunities  and  build- 
ing a  healthier  America. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  pointing  out  something 
that  seems  to  be  missed  in  much  of 
the  debate  that  has  gone  on,  on  the 
floor,  and  certainly  much  of  what  has 
been  written  in  news  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  been  broadcast  on  tel- 
evision and  over  the  airways,  and  that 
is,  that  those  people  who  are  most  af- 
fected by  fluctuations  in  inflation  are 
working  men  and  women  of  America, 
and,  even  more  importantly,  the  poor 
of  America. 

Why?  Because  the  people  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  spectrum 
are  required  to  use  a  larger  percentage 
of  whatever  Income  they  may  have, 
whether  It  Is  earned  Income  or  wheth- 
er it  Is  from  different  programs  from 
government,  toward  the  essentials  of 
life.  They  spend  a  far  greater  percent- 
age of  their  income  on  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  education,  et  cetera,  than 
people  who  are  in  the  upper  middle  or 
upper  Income  groups.  The  Impact  of 
inflation  on  them  is  far  worse  in  terms 


of  being  able  to  sustain  themselves 
and  sustain  their  families. 

That  Is  why  It  is  disconcerting,  to 
say  the  least,  to  see  news  story  sJter 
news  story,  argument  after  argument, 
suggesting  that  somehow  the  Reagan 
program  is  hurting  the  poor,  when  In 
fact,  as  pointed  out  by  WUliam  Buck- 
ley Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  using 
the  article  that  was  presented  in  News- 
week, where  it  said  the  poor  get 
poorer. 

If  you  took  isolated  elements  of  that 
article,  you  could  find  out,  for  Instance 
that,  the  person,  the  family  under 
$10,000  that  Is  basically  the  poverty 
family  in  America,  have  twice  as  much 
increase  in  purchasing  power  as  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  programs  as  they 
lost  in  marginal  benefits. 

That  Is  another  way  of  saying  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  That  even 
though  you  do  not  have  more  dollars 
behind  the  dollar  sign  on  your  pay- 
check or  your  welfare  check,  or  what- 
ever It  Is  you  are  getting,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  you  can  purchase  more 
with  that  money  than  you  could  oth- 
erwise. 

The  gentleman  has  suggested  an 
elastic  dollar.  Perhaps  what  we  need 
to  do  is  through  some  manner  clip  the 
dollar  every  month,  when  it  becomes 
less  in  the  area  of  purchasing  power, 
such  that  people  can  see  themselves 
how  they  actually  lost  money.  As  the 
gentleman  suggested.  Instead  of  clip- 
ping this  dollar  this  last  month  we 
would  Increase  the  size  of  the  dollar 
because  the  average  American  was 
better  off  in  the  last  month  than  they 
had  been  the  month  before. 

The  gentleman  has  made  reference 
to  a  news  magazine  known  as  News- 
week. There  Is  also  one  called  "Time," 
and  Time  magazine  this  week  has  an 
article  called  'Prices  Take  a  Big 
Tumble."  In  there  it  says: 

While  consumer  prices  are  unlikely  to  con- 
tinue dropping  indefinitely,  the  March  de- 
cline was  not  simply  some  statistical  aberra- 
tion. It  came  after  nearly  half  a  year  of 
steadily  sliding  inflation.  Instead  of  the  vi- 
cious cycle  of  ever  higher  costs,  the  econo- 
my has  now  entered  a  virtuous  cycle  of  de- 
clining inflation.  Says  DaU  Resources 
Chairman  Otto  Eckstein:  "We  still  have  not 
seen  the  full  Impact  of  declining  mortgage 
rates  turn  up  in  the  CPI  figures.  Conse- 
quently, I  expect  to  see  at  least  one  or  two 
more  months  of  deflation  this  year." 

Most  economists  are  suggesting  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  interest  rates, 
perhaps  the  prime  reason  that  interest 
rates  have  remained  so  high,  com- 
pared to  the  inflation  rate  over  the 
last  6  months,  was  that  we  had  not 
turned  the  comer  in  expectations, 
meaning  that  most  people  still  had  to 
be  convinced  that  we  were  defeating 
inflation. 

These  latest  figures  suggest  that 
there  is  every  reasonable  prospect  to 
believe  that  in  fact  we  have  turned  the 
comer  on  inflation,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  start  to  understand  and  be- 


lieve that,  their  expectations  will  be 
changed  such  that  we  will  see  a  drop 
in  the  Interest  rates  that  are  prevail- 
ing at  the  present. 

Another  point  that  I  think  comple- 
ments the  gentleman's  points  so  well  is 
the  fact  that  on  the  floor  we  have 
heard  over  the  last  few  months,  as  we 
are  dealing  with  the  budget,  criticisms 
of  the  projections  of  this  administra- 
tion in  terms  of  the  budget  and  the 
economic  impact  of  the  budget. 

On  that  point,  I  would  cite  my  col- 
leagues to  a  further  statement  made 
in  Time  magazine  this  week  where  it 
says: 

In  February  1981,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion unofficially  forecast  that  inflation 
would  drop  to  5.7  percent  during  1982.  At 
the  time  the  projection  was  dismissed  as 
outrageously  optimistic,  yet  that  figure  now 
seems,  if  anything,  pessimistic.  The  Data 
Recourses  Inc.  economic  consulting  firm 
projects  inflation  this  year  will  be  no  more 
than  3.9  percent,  and  the  experts  say  that  it 
could  wind  up  still  lower. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  when 
we  had  the  major  debate  on  economic 
proposals  last  year,  forthcoming  from 
the  administration,  that  some  of  their 
projections  were  ridiculed.  They  were 
suggesting  that  they  were  being  abso- 
lutely unrealistic  in  saying  that  we 
could  bring  inflation  down  to  5.7  per- 
cent and  that,  therefore,  we  should 
not  even  accept  the  figures  that  they 
were  presenting. 

Yet  I  have  not  heard  any  recanting 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  have 
us  change  the  basic  policies  that  we 
are  following  at  the  present  time. 

Perhaps  the  question  ought  to  be 
asked:  "Are  the  projections  being 
made  by  those  who  criticize  the  ad- 
ministration's overall  program  outra- 
geously pessimistic"? 

D  1245 

Have  they  suggested  to  us  when  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  restoring  health  to 
this  economy  that.  In  fact,  the  econo- 
my is  going  to  remain  in  an  ill  state 
and,  therefore,  we  have  got  to  try 
something  new? 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  realize  that 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States  was  in  a  sad  state  when  this  ad- 
ministration took  over,  that  the 
victim,  the  patient,  was  very  sick,  far 
sicker  than  we  had  thought,  that  the 
patient  perhaps  was  in  death's  throes, 
when  you  look  at  the  continuing  high 
temperature,  high  interest  rates,  high 
inflation  rates  that  we  are  running, 
the  low  level  of  activity  or  energy  re- 
flected in  negative  productivity 
growth  rates  and  absolutely  the  poor 
health  reflected  in  the  overall  loss  in 
gross  national  product  in  the  last  year 
under  Dr.  Carter.  Since  Dr.  Reagan 
has  taken  over,  we  have  seen  some 
glimmers  of  hope,  some  glimmers  of 
life  coming  back  into  the  economic 
body  here  and  now  when  we  are  Just 
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about  ready  to  see  some  real  recovery, 
it  would  not  be  very  well  for  us  to 
change  back  again,  bade  to  the  quack- 
ery of  economics  that  we  saw  \n  the 
last  administration. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  these  facts  for- 
ward: although  I  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  those  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  lined 
up  month  after  month  with  every  new 
bit  of  economic  information  about 
where  inflation  was,  about  the  eco- 
nomic rate  and  how  bad  the  economy 
is,  would  come  in  here  and  tell  us  now 
that  maybe  they  were  wrong  or  maybe 
they  ought  to  take  a  second  look  at  it. 
because  you  know  the  Inflation  rate  is 
going  in  the  opposite  direction;  but 
since  that  is  not  forthcoming,  I  guess 
we  will  have  to  reply  on  people  such  as 
the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Therefore,  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  well,  well 
thought  out  information  and  analysis 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Certainly.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I,  too,  think 
that  the  point  the  gentleman  makes  is 
an  excellent  one,  particularly  as  it  af- 
fects people  on  fixed  incomes  and  the 
poor. 

The  gentleman  pointed  to  a  News- 
week article  that  is  talking  about  the 
impact  of  deflation  and  the  fact  that 
the  economy  may  weD  be  on  the  brink 
of  taking  off  again:  but  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  refer  back  to  that  News- 
week article  of  a  couple  weeks  ago, 
sajing  that  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer,  because  the  statistics  used  in 
there  came  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

One  of  the  things  they  said  In  there 
was,  "  Families  under  $10,000  had  lost 
$240  as  a  result  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
grams." I  think  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes  certainly  with  deflation 
annualized  to  3.3  percent,  those  same 
poor  people  under  this  program  would 
be  getting  back  an  average  of  $330  a 
year  at  the  $10,000  level. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  exacUy 
right.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Meaning  that  family 
now,  if  you  put  both  those  figures  to- 
gether—which, of  course,  CBO  did  not 
do  and  admitted  that  they  did  not  do— 
if  you  put  twth  of  those  figures  to- 
gether, the  family  is  actuaUy  $90 
better  off  under  the  Reagan  programs: 
so  it  kind  of  shows  Just  how  phony 
some  of  this  talk  is,  that  the  program 
when  seen  in  total  is  hurting  the  poor, 
that  the  poor  are  actually  better  off  in 
a  deflationary  situation,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  some  budget  cuts 
along  the  way  in  order  to  get  to  defla- 
tion when  put  together  in  a  macro- 
economic  sense  shows  that  the  poor 


have  actually  the  benefactors  of  that 
kind  of  stabilized  economy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  kind  of  points 
the  gentleman  has  made  hei«  today 
will  now  be  figured  into  some  of  the 
rationale  that  is  going  on  about  the 
overall  economic  program  and  that  we 
would  begin  to  look  at  the  economy  in 
a  macroeconomic  way.  so  that  all  the 
statistics  can  be  seen  and  so  that  the 
real  plight  of  the  poor  can  be  looked 
at. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mi.  OINORICH.  I  think  my  col- 
league has  raised  a  crucial  point, 
which  is  that  in  real  dollars,  what  you 
can  really  buy,  that  this  adnknistra- 
tion  has  begim  to  quietly  help  every 
American  and  that  in  fact  for  senior 
citizens  who.  as  a  general  rule,  rely  far 
more  heavily  on  savings  than  do  active 
workers,  that  this  economy  under 
President  Reagan  is  l>eginning  to  in- 
crease their  real  savings  very  dramati- 
cally. 

I  think  that  there  is  hope  when  you 
compare  us  with  the  record  of  the  last 
administration  that  people  will  see  the 
difference. 

It  almost  forms  this  sort  of  shape, 
because  when  Jimmy  Carter  and  the 
liberal  Democrats  took  over  in  1977, 
they  left  a  6-percent  inflation  rate, 
which  President  Ford  had  gotten  us 
down  to. 

In  1977,  they  went  up  to  7  percent. 

By  1978,  they  were  at  9  percent. 

By  1980,  they  were  at  13-percent  in- 
flation. They  were  eating  away  at  the 
very  heart  of  this  Nation.  They  were 
destroying  the  savings  of  retired 
Americans.  They  were  crippling  the 
ability  of  the  poor  to  buy  anything. 
What  we  now  see  in  the  first  2  years 
under  President  Reagan  and  under  the 
conservative  Democrat-Republican  co- 
alition is  the  beginning  of  a  real  slide; 
so  it  reaUy  is  like  this.  We  took  over 
when  we  had  peaked  at  the  rate  of  the 
economic  cancer  that  was  destroying 
this  country  and  we  are  now  bringing 
us  back  down  to  good  economic 
health.  When  you  earn  a  dollar,  there 
is  a  real  chance  that  that  dollar  will  be 
worth  a  dollar  under  this  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DUNN.  No.  1,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  floor. 

Like  the  gentleman,  on  Friday  in 
watching  the  news  releases.  I  was 
amazed. 

The  nature  of  my  question  is.  why 
are  those  who  advocate  a  concern  for 
the  poor  unwilling  to  talk  about  the 
same  kind  of  things  you  are  tAiung 
about?  The  three  major  networks  on 
Friday  in  carrying  the  story  about  in- 
flation, unlike  when  they  carry  stories 
about  budget  cuts  and  they  say  the 
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President  does  this,  the  President  does 
that,  to  the  poor? 

In  this  story,  the  headlines  were 
that  the  Reagan  administration  gets  a 
good  piece  of  news.  That  was  not  a 
good  piece  of  news  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. It  was  a  good  piece  of 
news,  as  the  gentleman  has  so  aptly 
pointed  out,  for  the  country. 

Why  when  Murray  Weidenbaum 
went  to  the  committee  to  tell  them 
this  did  our  very  liberal  friends  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  not  even 
take  the  time,  not  even  take  the  time 
to  come  to  the  committee  hearing  and 
listen  to  the  kind  of  things  the  gentle- 
man Is  talking  about,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  talking  about  and  its 
impact  on  these  people? 

I  know  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  my 
district  on  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walkkr).  about  how  these  people 
saved  all  our  lives  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  size  of  the  dollar,  when  they  start- 
ed out.  was  going  to  be  this  for  their 
savings. 

Now.  all  of  a  sudden.  It  ended  up 
being  a  much  smaller  chunk.  Why  Is 
the  press  doing  this?  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  good  idea? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  raised  a  good  question. 
I  guess,  as  a  former  history  teacher, 
my  answer  would  be  that  we  have 
been  in  a  liberal  welfare  state  for  half 
a  century  and  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  move  toward  a  conservative  op- 
portunity society. 

In  the  liberal  welfare  state,  if  a  poli- 
tician gets  up  and  says,  to  go  back  to 
the  example  of  the  value  change  in  oil 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  worth  $35  bil- 
lion, in  the  liberal  welfare  state,  if  a 
politician  gets  up  and  says.  "Here  is  a 
program  to  give  you  $35  billion."  that 
Is  big  news.  However,  in  the  liberal 
welfare  state.  If  the  Oovemment  takes 
steps  which  quietly  allow  you  to  keep 
$35  billion  of  your  own  dollars,  that  is 
not  a  news  story. 

Now,  I  think  as  we  move  toward  a 
conservative  opportunity  society,  we 
are  going  to  see  people  begin  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  not  how  much  paper  you 
have,  it  is  how  many  goods  and  serv- 
ices you  can  buy.  and  if  you  can  buy 
milk  for  9  cents  a  half  gallon  less,  if 
you  can  buy  hamburger  for  14  cents  a 
pound  less,  if  you  can  buy  eggs  for  10 
cents  a  dozen  less,  then  you  are  better 
off. 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  see 
people  understand  that,  but  it  is  going 
to  take  many  people  like  the  gentle- 
man, doing  the  kind  of  yeoman  work 
the  gentleman  has  been  doing,  going 
out  and  helping  explain  to  your  local 
newsmen  and  local  audiences  that,  in 
fact,  the  quiet  hidden  help  may  be  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  real  that 
is  available. 


Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla 
intends,  nor  would  I  want  to  be  part  of 
it,  for  a  blanket  Indictment  of  the 
media;  but  I.  too,  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about  a  characterization  that  I 
heard  in  the  media  report  on  Friday 
morning  that  as  a  result  of  the  cost  of 
living  adjustments,  the  inflation  rates, 
and  the  words  that  were  used  were, 
"This  is  bad  news,  bad  news"  for  social 
security  beneficiaries,  the  elderly  of 
this  Nation,  our  senior  citizens,  who 
depend  so  greatly  on  those  benefits. 

I  submit  that  that  is  nothing  but  a 
demonstration  of  a  basic  misunder- 
standing of  what  those  numbers  indi- 
cate, and  what  that  indicates  is  that  it 
is  not  bad  news.  It  is  great  news,  par- 
ticularly for  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  because  instead  of  having  the 
problem  of  8-,  9-,  and  lO-percent  infla- 
tion, which  is  the  crudest  tax  of  all. 
particularly  on  our  senior  citizens  who 
can  control  it  the  least,  it  is  magnifi- 
cent news  that  the  cost,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  so  eloquently  stated  a 
moment  ago,  of  eggs  and  bread  and 
rent  and  the  simple  things  in  life  have 
not  increased  to  the  kind  of  dramatic 
examples  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
recent  past;  so  I  submit  that  the  char- 
acterization that  we  will  adjust  the 
social  security  benefits  by  only  this 
amount  indicates  that  we  have,  I 
think,  begim  to  win  the  battle  against 
inflation  and  that  news  in  and  of  itself 
is  ma^iificent  news;  it  is  great  news 
for  the  senior  citizens  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  can  only  lead  to  additional 
benefits  and  stability  in  their  lives  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  The 
gentleman  has  raised  a  very  interest- 
ing point.  It  goes  back,  as  I  said,  to  the 
liberal  welfare  state  model,  which  says 
If  you  get  a  13-percent  increase,  obvi- 
ously you  are  better  off,  which  is  not 
true,  if,  in  fact,  you  have  13-percent 
inflation. 

In  fact,  let  us  take  the  example  that 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  raising  a  minute 
ago  about  trying  to  tie  together  infla- 
tion. We  will  have  to  come  down  here 
some  day  with  a  chalk  board  if  we  can 
get  permission  to  put  it  on  here  and 
show  exactly  what  this  means;  but  let 
us  take  that  example.  If  you  have  13- 
percent  inflation,  which  we  did  in  1980 
under  the  liberal  Democrats,  and  you 
have  a  13-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
CTirlty,  if  you  had  a  $1.000— not  very 
much,  just  $1,000— if  you  were  65 
years  old  and  in  your  entire  lifetime 
you  had  saved  $1,000  and  you  put  that 
over  and  you  hid  it  away  in  a  safety 
deix>sit  box  and  let  it  sit  there  just  in  a 
safety  deposit  box.   paper  money,   a 


thousand  of  these  paper  dollars,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  you  are  not  getting 
ahead.  The  Oovemment.  through  in- 
flation, had  taken  $130  away  from 
you.  You  were  $130  poorer  and  that 
13-percent  cost-of-living  increase  did 
not  get  you  anywhere.  It  just  barely 
kept  you  up  with  the  inflation  that 
was  already  there. 

Well,  we  are  doing  it.  Henry  Wal- 
leck.  a  Oovemor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  said:  "Inflation  is  like  a 
country  where  nobody  speaks  the 
truth." 

Now,  what  he  meant  by  that  was 
that  when  you  have  massive  Inflation, 
you  literally  steal  from  everyone  qui- 
etly and  steadily  every  day  and  every 
night. 

Now.  what  makes  this  round  of  de- 
flation of  bringing  prices  under  con- 
trol so  exciting  is  that  for  the  first 
time  since  1949,  real  average  purchas- 
ing power  is  going  up  in  a  recession; 
that,  in  fact,  the  collapse  of  inflation, 
bringing  under  control  the  price  In- 
creases, is  improving  the  average 
family,  including  those  families  that 
currently  are  unemployed. 

Take  the  entire  Nation— the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  better  off  this  month 
than  it  was  in  1980  and  this  is  the  first 
time  in  a  recession  that  real  purchas- 
ing power  has  gone  up  since  1949. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  Just  doing  some  quick  calcula- 
tions here  based  upon  the  present 
social  security  figures.  The  average  re- 
cipient of  social  security  right  now 
gets  around  $600  a  month.  If  you  take 
that  annualized  figure  of  a  3.3-percent 
deflation  and  calculate  that  on  a 
monthly  basis,  that  means  that  even 
though  there  would  be  no  cost-of- 
living  increase,  that  social  security  re- 
cipient is  $18,  or  about  $20  a  month, 
better  off  Just  as  a  result  of  the  defla- 
tion. 

Now,  if,  indeed,  they  also  get  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase,  that  will  be  an  addi- 
tional help  to  them,  but  they  are  $20  a 
month  better  off  Just  as  a  result  of 
that  deflationary  policy  on  the  $600 
average  that  they  are  getting;  so  that 
in  fact,  they  really  gain.  When  they 
saw  that  deflation  taking  place  last 
month,  they  were  the  winners.  They 
gained,  because  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  got  in  their  paycheck  that 
month  was  worth  $20  more  to  them. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  go  back,  as 
I  did  earlier,  without  being  boring,  I 
want  to  repeat,  because  it  is  exactly  at 
the  htmian  level  that  people  have 
been  talking  about  that  this  program 
means  that  you  can  buy  eggs  for  10 
cents  a  dozen  less;  you  can  buy  milk 
for  9  cents  a  half  gallon  less;  you  can 
buy  hamburger  for  14  cents  a  pound 


less.  Those  are  real  changes  that  help 
every  retired  American.  They  help 
every  poor  American.  They  help  every 
young  child. 

I  jield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Tou  know,  talking  about  the  ex- 
pectations that  people  have  and  the 
false  impressions  people  have  when 
you  have  an  inflationary  rate  that  de- 
stroys currency,  maybe  if  you  put  it  In 
terms  of  if  you  had  someone  starting 
off  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  Los  Angeles,  wanting  to  walk 
all  the  way  to  Washington,  if  that 
person  were  able  to  actually  make 
some  progress,  every  step  that  he 
takes  in  an  easterly  direction  would 
get  him  closer  to  Washington,  but  if 
that  person  were  on  a  treadmill,  he 
could  walk  as  long  as  he  wanted  for 
years  and  years  and  at  the  end  of  his 
journey  would  be  no  closer  to  Wash- 
ington than  when  he  started.  In  fact, 
if  you  take  the  impact  of  inflation  and 
progressive  tax  rates  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, that  person  who  started 
on  the  treathnill  in  Los  Angeles  would 
now  be  floating  out  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific  because  he  actually  moved 
backward  because  they  Jimmied  up 
this  treadmill  so  fast  that  he  was 
losing,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
working  as  hard  as  he  could  to  walk 
toward  Washington. 

What  we  have  done  now  is  take  aver- 
age persons  off  the  treadmill  and 
allow  them  an  opportunity  to  start  not 
only  walking,  but  Jogging  toward 
Washington. 

That  is  the  point  we  have  got  to  get 
across  here.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man when  he  says,  when  he  asked  the 
question,  why  do  we  not  get  better 
news?  I  do  not  have  the  answer,  but  I 
wonder,  what  would  have  happened  if 
a  member  of  the  major  media  would 
have  written  a  story  on  the  eve  of 
President  Reagan's  inauguration,  and 
said,  "I  predict  that  within  a  year  and 
a  half  of  President  Reagan  taking 
office  and  getting  some  of  his  pro- 
grams through,  we  will  take  inflation 
down  from  double-digit  inflation, 
which  has  been  nmning  for  over  24 
months,  not  only  down  to  single-digit 
inflation,  but  in  fact  I  predict  that 
within  a  year  and  a  half,  he  will  have 
it  running  below  zero  deflation." 

D  1300 

That  he  wIU  take  interest  rates  that 
have  gone  from  about  5  percent  under 
Jimmy  Carter  to  21V^  percent,  double 
digits;  not  only  double  digits  but  head- 
ing toward  30.  And  he  will,  at  least  in 
his  first  year,  bring  them  down  by  4V^ 
points,  bring  them  down  to  16Vi 
points. 

It  will  take  productivity  that  ran  3 
years  in  a  row  negative  and  have  real 
productivity  growth  for  the  first  time 
in  4  years. 
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They  would  have  said  we  cannot 
publish  that,  because  we  are  In  a  pur- 
suit of  truth,  and  obviously  that  is  so 
farfetched  that  no  one  could  believe  it. 
Yet  that  is  what  happened. 

It  is  Just  as  if  you  had  said  when 
Jinuny  Carter  was  ninnln«  against 
Gerald  Ford,  well,  if  Jimmy  Carter 
wins,  he  is  going  to  take  inflation  from 
4.8  percent  to  12.4  percent;  he  is  going 
to  take  productivity  growth  from  a 
positive  3.3  percent  down  to  a  negative 
2  percent.  He  is  going  to  take  inflation 
rates  at  5  percent,  move  them  up  to 
7V4  percent.  You  would  have  been 
called  an  alarmist,  excessive  in  your 
rhetoric— you  could  not  be  trusted. 
Yet  that  is  what  happened. 

I  think  what  all  this  points  out  to  us 
is  that  we  have  a  tremendous  job  of 
education  to  do,  that  we  have  got  to 
turn  people  away  from  looking  at 
Washington  continually  as  the  fount 
of  all  knowledge  and  wisdom,  an 
answer  to  every  problem,  and  realize 
that,  in  some  cases,  Crovemment  has 
caused  many  of  the  problems,  and 
that  if  you  really  want  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving,  what  you  have  to  do  is 
somehow  reach  in  and  touch  the  heart 
and  soul  of  America,  which  means  you 
have  to  show  people  that  we  appreci- 
ate it  when  they  work  harder,  when 
they  invest,  when  they  save,  when  the 
personal  ingenuity  of  the  average 
American  is  allowed  full  play,  rather 
than  when  it  is  stifled  by  overprotec- 
tive  government,  by  big  brotherlsm, 
and  by  great  plann^  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  think  the  biggest  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  change  the  terms  that  we  use. 
You  cannot  Just  say  that  people  are 
going  to  be  continually  helped  if  they 
have  a  larger  and  larger  adjustment  of 
CPI  on  the  benefits  they  receive;  that, 
in  fact,  they  wUl  be  far  better  off  and 
far  less  dependent  on  Government  and 
have  far  greater  purchasing  power  if 
we  defeat  inflation  caused  by  excessive 
Government  spending  and  ridiculous 
fiscal  policy  and  taxing  policy  than 
any  other  single  thing  we  wouJd  do  to 
help  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  drawing 
the  dichotomy  between  the  liberal 
welfare  state  and  the  conservative  op- 
portunity state.  I  think  if  the  average 
American  is  allowed  to  answer  the 
question.  "Do  you  support  a  continu- 
ation of  the  liberal  welfare  state  or  a 
compassionate  conservative  opportuni- 
ty state  where  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  as  they  wish  and  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  they  wish,  and  to 
support  themselves  as  they  wish?" 
that  the  answer  Ls  going  to  be  clearly 
they  would  like  the  conservative  op- 
portunity state.  And  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
House  in  continually  posing  that  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  question  that  we  have 
to  have  always  in  front  of  us  if  we  are 
going   to   make   reasonable   decisions 


when  we  reach  taxing  and  spending 
policies  in  this  year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my,  col- 
league for  commenting  because,  in 
fact,  he  brings  us  to,  I  think,  the 
second  point  of  this  special  order. 

The  first  point  is,  in  fact,  we  are 
gaining  on  the  inflation  front,  we  are 
bringing  down  the  cost  of  living,  but 
there  is  still  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
key  to  that  work,  the  key  to  economic 
health.  Is  Interest  rates,  and  the  key  to 
interest  rates  is  the  deficit. 

President  Reagan  said  on  Saturday 
If  you  look  Just  at  economic  factors, 
we  ought  to  be  paying  around  a  10- 
percent  prime  rate  right  now.  I  think, 
frankly,  that  is  a  little  high.  I  think  he 
could  make  a  case  out  that  it  ought  to 
be  8  percent.  But  let  us  take  the  Presi- 
dent's figure,  10  percent.  The  question 
has  to  be,  if  economic  factors  would 
lead  to  a  10-percent  prime  rate,  why 
are  they  at  18  ^  percent?  I  think  the 
reality  is  that  the  market  that  sets  the 
price  for  interest  rates  is  looking  at 
the  future;  that  that  market  looks  at 
the  Presidency,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House,  and  says  to  itself,  in  that  com- 
plex chain  of  events,  what  will  happen 
to  deficits? 

The  House  is  the  weak  link  in  that 
chain,  and  I  think,  frankly,  we  are 
paying  a  6H-percent  premium  on  in- 
terest for  the  current  Speaker.  Mr. 
O'Neill;  that,  in  effect,  the  money 
markets  are  sas^g  as  long  as  the  liber- 
al Democrats  control  the  House,  they 
have  a  veto  over  what  happens,  given 
the  current  strategy.  The  money  mar- 
kets are  saying,  we  do  not  tnist  the 
policies  that  have  led  us  to  inflation  in 
the  past,  and  we  are  very  worried 
about  the  size  of  the  deficit  in  the 
future.  And  If  the  liberal  Democrats, 
in  fact,  have  a  majority  in  the  House, 
then  we  are  very  worried  about  our 
money. 

Let  us  explore  why  they  would  ask 
the  8V4-percent  premium,  the  O'NeUl 
premium. 

P'irst.  the  people  who  lend  money 
worry  about  the  deficits  and  how  they 
would  be  paid.  There  are  only  four 
ways  to  deal  with  the  deficit  when  the 
Government  spends  more  than  it 
brings  in.  F'lrst  of  all,  it  can  raise  taxes 
and  match  the  amount  of  spending. 
Second,  it  can  borrow  money.  Third,  it 
can  print  paper  money  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Or  fourth,  it  can  cut  spend- 
ing. 

Now,  if  it  prints  paper  money,  we  are 
immediately  back  to  massive  inflation, 
we  are  immediately  back  to  the  cancer 
eating  away  at  our  buying  power  and 
we  have  lost  everything  we  have 
gained.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
we  will  not  print  paper  money,  at  least 
not  in  the  near  future. 

But  if  we  do  not  print  paper  money, 
what  should  we  do?  There  are  only 
three  choices  left:  To  cut  spending,  to 
borrow  money,  or  to  raise  taxes. 


The  liberal  Democrats  are  deeply  op- 
posed to  cutting  spending,  particularly 
in  the  amounts  necessary  to  keep  the 
fight  on  inflation,  to  bring  down  the 
interest  rates,  to  create  Jobs.  That 
leaves  them  only  two  choices.  If  you 
are  a  liberal,  you  want  to  either  raise 
taxes  or  borrow  the  money.  Now,  the 
problem  with  that  is  that  if  you 
borrow  the  money,  there  is  a  fancy 
term  called  crowding  out.  That  is  if 
the  Federal  Government  goes  to  New 
York  and  it  borrows  $100  billion,  that 
$100  billion  is  not  available  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  or  in 
Carlton,  Ga.  And  then  we  cannot 
borrow  it,  we  have  been  crowded  out, 
pushed  out  of  the  borrowing  market 
by  the  Government. 

But  the  problem  with  those  liberal 
analysts  who  say  let  us  not  have 
crowding  out,  let  us  bring  down  inter- 
est rates  by  raising  taxes.  Is  that  rais- 
ing taxes  is  Just  a  sneakier  kind  of 
crowding  out.  When  you  raise  taxes, 
you  reach  right  into  people's  wallets 
and  you  take  the  money  away  from 
people,  and  if  you  do  that,  they  cannot 
borrow  the  money  anyway,  because 
they  cannot  pay  it  back. 

Either  solution,  either  borrowing  the 
money  in  New  York  or  taking  the 
money  by  higher  taxes,  crowds  out  pri- 
vate individuals,  local  governments, 
local  churches,  local  schools.  You  can 
crowd  out  Just  as  surely  by  raising 
taxes  and  stopping  people  from  bor- 
rowing because  they  will  not  have  the 
take-home  pay  to  pay  off  the  debt  as 
you  can  by  borrowing  the  money  di- 
rectly. 

Now,  that  means  if  you  do  not  want 
inflation,  if  you  do  not  want  high  In- 
terest rates  cnishlng  the  automobile 
Industry,  collapsing  the  housing  indus- 
try, weakening  every  small  business  in 
America,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to 
raise  taxes  dramatically,  the  only  solu- 
tion left  is  to  cut  Federal  spending. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  because  I  think 
the  logic  of  this  is  all  too  often  missed 
in  the  emotionalism  and  the  rhetoric 
of  Washington. 

If  you  do  not  want  Inflation,  If  you 
are  glad  for  the  first  time  in  17  years 
we  have  stable  money,  If  you  like  the 
idea  that  prices  will  steady  out  and 
you  will  be  able  to  actually  buy  real 
things  with  your  income,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Government  borrow  so 
much  money  that  it  crushes  your  busi- 
ness, breaks  up  the  automobile  indus- 
try, collapses  housing,  and  if  you  do 
not  want  to  raise  taxes,  which  would 
simply  take  the  money  away  from  you 
in  a  different  form,  then  the  only  solu- 
tion left  is  to  cut  Federal  spending. 

One  man  wrote  in  and  said,  you 
know,  if  you  have  a  leaky  bucket,  and 
you  are  trying  to  carry  water,  you  do 
not  Just  keep  pouring  more  water  in  at 
the  well;  you  stop  up  the  leaks.  And  he 
said  what  made  him  angry  was  every 
time  he  looked  at  the  Federal  bureauc- 
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racy  and  the  Federal  budget,  he  found 
all  sorts  of  leaks  of  his  money,  things 
he  did  not  want,  things  he  was  not 
willing  to  pay  for,  things  he  thought 
could  be  cut.  But  instead,  he  was  being 
told,  no,  no,  we  are  going  to  take  more 
money  out  of  your  pocket  to  put  back 
into  the  same  leaky  bucket. 

Now,  I  think  America  stands  at  a 
crossroads.  We  were  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  in  1980.  We  had  13V4-percent 
Inflation.  We  had  21 -percent  prime 
rates.  We  had  growing  unemployment. 
We  had  an  automobile  industry  that 
was  collapsing.  We  had  a  housing  in- 
dustry that  was  decaying. 

We  have  begun  to  turn  all  of  that 
around.  We  have  begiin  to  improve  the 
buying  power  of  all  Americans,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor.  We  have  begun 
to  improve  the  chances  of  founding 
new  businesses  and  creating  new  op- 
portunities. However,  we  can  only  con- 
tinue down  this  path  if  we  adopt  a 
budget  which  brings  down  borrowing, 
which  keeps  down  taxes,  which  leads 
to  a  growth  of  real  Jobs  and  real  op- 
portunity. 

There  are  two  paths  to  that  budget. 
The  more  desirable  path,  the  one  I 
want  to  again  commend  the  Republi- 
can leadership  and  some  of  the  moder- 
ate Democrats  for  pursuing,  is  the 
path  of  the  compromise  in  which  both 
parties  would  submerge  their  partisan 
interests  and  produce  a  Joint  budget 
which  keeps  taxes  down,  which  cut 
spending,  and  which  brought  down 
the  borrowing  so  that  interest  rates 
would  drop  dramatically.  I  hope  that 
we  can  achieve  a  compromise  budget. 

I  hope  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
White  House,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  leaderships  to  Jointly  produce  a 
budget  which  cuts  taxes,  which  cuts 
spending,  which  cuts  twrrowing,  which 
allows  interest  rates  to  drop,  and 
thereby  creates  Jobs,  creates  opportu- 
nity, and  creates  prosperity. 

However,  if  the  liberal  Democrats 
prove  unwilling  to  adopt  a  genuine 
compromise,  then  I  hope  this  Presi- 
dent will  announce  a  budget  lean 
enough  to  bring  down  interest  rates, 
will  promise  every  American  who  loans 
money,  every  American  who  saves, 
that  he  will  veto  every  appropriation 
above  that  budget,  and  I  think  we  can 
assure  him  in  this  House  that  we  have 
145  Members  necessary  to  give  him 
the  constitutional  majority  to  sustain 
that  veto. 

I  think  at  that  point  this  President 
is  in  a  position  to  fight  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  polices  which  have  al- 
ready stopped  Inflation,  and  which 
have  every  possibility  of  creating  real 
prosperity.  We  are  not  negotiating 
from  a  position  of  weakness.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  given  a  choice  between  a 
courageous  President  fighting  against 
inflation,  fighting  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living,  fighting  to  cut  taxes, 
and    a    liberal    Democratic    majority 


trying  to  override  him  on  behalf  of  a 
bigger  walfare  state,  bigger  spending, 
higher  taxes,  more  borrowing  and 
higher  interest  rates,  that  given  that 
choice,  the  American  people  would 
overwhelmingly  favor  the  President 
and  we  would  handUy  sustain  his  veto, 
and  a  President  with  a  veto  is  a  consti- 
tutional majority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  used  one  word 
about  this  President  that  I  think  dem- 
onstrates what  is  to  be  needed  in  this 
House  as  weU,  the  word  "courage." 

The  President  has  been  courageous 
in  many  of  the  decisions  he  has  made. 
It  appears  to  me  as  though  we  are 
going  to  need  some  courage  in  this 
House  if  we  are  going  to  put  into 
action  the  kind  of  program  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting. 

But  I  know  the  gentleman  Is  a  histo- 
rian and  has  probably  heard  of  the 
historic  continuum  that  says  that 
courage  does  have  a  great  deaJ  to  rec- 
ommend it.  The  continuum,  it  is  said, 
moves  from  bondage  to  coursige,  from 
courage  to  freedom,  from  freedom  to 
abundance,  from  abundance  to  com- 
placency, from  complacency  to  de- 
pendency, and  from  dependency  back 
to  bondage. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  that 
we  are  at  a  period  of  time  when  we  are 
going  to  have  to  choose  whether  we 
are  going  to  be  a  Nation  of  courage, 
freedom  and  abundance,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  lull  ourselves  into  com- 
placency, dependency,  and  ultimately 
bondage  again. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  points 
out  correctly  that  this  President  has 
decided  that  it  is  time  for  courage, 
freedom  and  abundance.  I  think  we 
should  be  able  to  find  a  majority  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  choose 
freedom,  courage  and  abundance,  too, 
because  if  that  is  the  case,  America 
has  a  very  bright  futiu-e  indeed. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  courage. 
In  this  week's  Time  article  on  the  in- 
flation rate,  it  gives  the  administra- 
tion, Ronald  Reagan,  credit  first  of  all 
for  his  tough  stand  on  wages  last  fall 
with  the  air  traffic  controllers  during 
their  strike. 

This  Is  one  which  I  am  fascinated 
by,  the  way  in  which  It  has  been  dealt 
with  by  a  number  of  people.  They  say 
it  is  not  Ronald  Reagan's  victory  be- 
cause, after  all,  oil  prices  have  been 
coming  down.  Let  me  quote  one  para- 
graph from  Time  magazine  which  ev- 
eryone willing  to  deny  him  this  legiti- 
mate victory  I  think  should  be  aware 
of. 

Another  Reag&n  policy  that  has  paid  off 
In  lower  inflation  is  the  President's  decision 


last  January  to  scrap  remaining  controls  on 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products. 
That  helped  to  Increase  the  glut  in  world  oil 
markets  which  caused  the  drop  in  world  pe- 
troleum prices. 
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Now,  I  can  remember  many  of  my 
good  liberal  friends  who  were  leaping 
up  and  down  when  Ronald  Reagan 
eliminated  the  controls  on  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products.  They 
were  saying,  "This  is  a  windfall  for  big 
oU." 

Yet,  if  you  look  at  the  Time  maga- 
zine chart,  gasoline  is  down  28  percent 
since  January  1;  home  heating  fuel  is 
down  10  percent,  and  my  good  friends 
from  New  England  and  the  Midwest 
will  recognize  how  vital  the  collapse  of 
the  home  heating  fuel  costs  will  be  in 
helping  every  senior  citizen  in  that 
area  who  uses  heating  oil  during  the 
winter. 

All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  a  coura- 
geous President  has  brought  inflation 
imder  control  with  remarkable  speed, 
cut  taxes  dramatically  and  coura- 
geously, that  he  does  have  the  option 
of  turning  to  his  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  friends  wUl  not  desert 
him.  We  will,  in  fact,  stand  with  him. 
But,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  if  there 
can  be  no  compromise,  this  President 
can  rally  the  Nation,  and  over  the 
next  6  months  he  can  force  budget  dis- 
cipline. He  can  bring  down  interest 
rates  by  bringing  down  spending,  by 
the  simple  act  of  vetoing  continuing 
resolutions  and  appropriations  bUls. 

However,  with  statesmanship,  with  a 
willingness  on  aU  sides  to  listen  to 
talk,  there  is  no  reason  for  that  policy 
of  confrontation.  This  week  is  the 
week  for  the  liberal  Democratic  lead- 
ership to  decide  that  it  is  time  to  com- 
promise, it  Is  time  to  produce  a  Joint 
budget.  I  think  the  conservative 
Democratic-Republic  coalition  that 
has  worked  together  for  the  last  year 
would  be  delighted  to  Join  with  them 
in  offering  a  coalition  budget,  a  com- 
promise budget,  which  aU  Members,  as 
a  matter  of  statesmanship  and  citizen- 
ship could  support,  to  bring  down  in- 
terest rates,  create  Jobs,  and  continue 
our  efforts  toward  stable  money. 


CHOKING  OFF  RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  recent  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Bipartisan  Northeast-Midwest 
coalition,  the  evils  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies  were  vividly 
demonstrated.  Speaker  after  speaker 
spoke  of  plant  closings,  devastating 
mass  layoffs,  and  the  tremendous 
human  suffering  such  events  can 
cause.  Most  of  the  speakers  msule  it 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
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failing  to  meet  its  responsibility  to 
help  workers  and  communities  re- 
spond and  adjust  to  major  economic 
catastrophes  which  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly common. 

I  would  go  further.  I  believe  this  ad- 
ministration has  adopted  policies  that 
make  business  failures  and  plant  clos- 
ings far  more  likely,  while  stripping 
the  Government  of  any  constructive 
role  In  assisting  the  victims  of  econom- 
ic misfortune.  The  story  of  McLouth 
Steel  Corp.  is  particularly  instructive. 

McLouth.  the  Nation's  10th  largest 
steelmaker,  possesses  the  most  modem 
and  efficient  production  process  in  the 
Nation.  It's  labor  costs,  despite  good 
wages  and  benefits  bargained  by  the 
United  Steelworkers,  are  the  lowest  of 
any  major  steel  company.  Yet 
McLouth,  its  customers  squeezed  by 
high  interest  rates  and  Import  compe- 
tition, is  in  bankruptcy  proceedings 
and  may  shut  its  doors  on  3,100  work- 
ers any  day. 

Why?  Because  the  administration's 
tight  money  policies  have  dried  up  the 
automobile  market  and  have  made  the 
cost  of  corporate  borrowing  fatally  ex- 
pensive. Money  is  not  lent  to  efficient, 
productive  manufacturers  like 
McLouth;  it  is  invested  in  money 
market  funds  or  shipped  overseas  to  fi- 
nance factories  and  construction 
projects  in  low-wage  countries— invest- 
ments that  benefit  a  wealthy  few  in 
the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of 
the  increasingly  jobless  many. 

We  need  new  policies  to  stimulate 
productive  Investment  here  In  the 
United  States,  not  In  Taiwan.  Guate- 
mala, and  Malaysia.* 


PENSACOLA  SPECIAL  STEPPERS 
IN  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Htrrro)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of 
young  people  from  my  district  called 
the  Pensacola  Special  Steppers.  They 
are  square  dancers  from  the  Escambia 
County  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens who  were  selected  to  perform 
before  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  for  the  Handicapped  and 
raised  the  money  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington for  what  Is  indeed  a  very  signif- 
icant event  for  these  citizens. 

While  they  are  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, the  Special  Steppers  will  put  on 
an  exhibition  at  a  reception  sponsored 
by  the  National  Folk  Dance  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 151.  The  resolution,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  would  designate  the 
square  dance  as  the  national  folk 
dance  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Prank  and  Nancy  Cherry,  parents  of 
Janet,  one  of  the  dancers,  brought  the 
group  together  about  4  years  ago. 
Since    that    time,    word    has    spread 


about  these  incredible  youngsters  and 
their  ability  to  leam  and  demonstrate 
complicated  manuevers.  As  a  result 
they  have  put  on  many  shows  along 
the  gulf  coast,  as  well  as  on  TV,  and 
hope  next  to  be  invited  to  the  Grand 
Old  Opry  in  NashvUle. 

I  heartily  support  Mr.  Cherry  In  his 
belief  that,  by  demonstrating  mentally 
retarded  people  can  leam  intriciate 
dance  steps  and  execute  them  accu- 
rately, it  win  help  to  educate  employ- 
ers and  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  handicapped.  These  en- 
thusiastic young  adults  are  truly  an  in- 
spiration for  everyone.* 


ARCHBISHOP'S  ASSASSIN  TO 
RECEIVE  AMERICAN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  disturbing  and  tragic  course  of 
events  in  South  America  involving  Ar- 
gentina and  Great  Britain— as  impor- 
tant as  It  Is— has  served  the  purpose  of 
distracting  national  attention  and  con- 
gressional attention  from  the  equal- 
ly—if not  more — serious  situation  in  El 
Salvador. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  raised  questions 
concerning  the  diversion  of  substantial 
American  military  force  in  El  Salva- 
dor. My  questions  have  not  as  yet  been 
answered  but  I  can  categorically  state 
that  the  American  intervention  in  El 
Salvador  is  substantial  in  every  single 
way.  How  many  Americans  or  Con- 
gressmen know  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
recent  elections  in  El  Salvador?  At 
least  half  a  million  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  was  used  to  pay 
for  and  defray  the  cost  of  the  various 
and  sundry  observers  from  various 
countries  that  our  Government  per- 
suaded to  witness  the  election.  The 
CIA  funneled  millions  of  dollars 
through  numbered  accounts  in 
Panama  earmarked  in  behalf  of  the 
election  of  Gen.  Napoleon  Duarte, 
thereby  directly  Involving  ourselves  In 
that  electoral  process,  only  to  have 
Duarte  defeated  at  the  polls.  And  now 
the  American  Ambassador  Hinton  was 
quoted  over  the  weekend  as  saying 
that  the  United  States  will  do  business 
and  continue  to  support  financially 
and  otherwise  the  new  leader,  the 
rightwinger  D'Aubusson,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Archbishop  Romero. 

Is  this  what  America  wants?* 


HUGH  HILL  RECEIVES  THE  1982 
DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awiruifzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


to  the  achievements  of  television  re- 
porter, Hugh  Hill,  who  will  receive  the 
nth  Annual  Dante  Award  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
on  May  17  at  a  luncheon  given  In  his 
honor  at  the  Como  Inn  in  Chicago. 

Hugh  Hill  Is  a  political  reporter  for 
WLS-TV,  charmel  7,  in  Chicago,  where 
he  has  covered  national  and  interna- 
tional news  since  1963.  He  is  best 
known  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for 
his  objective,  hard-hitting,  and  respon- 
sible coverage  of  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  as  well  as  for  his  reporting  of 
State  and  local  politics. 

The  Dante  Award  was  established  by 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  orga- 
nizations In  the  Chicago  area,  to 
extend  recognition  annually  to  an  In- 
dividual in  the  media  communications 
field  who  has  made  a  positive  contri- 
bution toward  fostering  good  human 
relations. 

Mr.  Hill  has  maintained  high  stand- 
ards of  responsibility  and  integrity  in 
his  journalistic  career,  which  has 
spaimed  almost  three  decades.  He  Is  a 
most  deserving  recipient  of  the  Dante 
Award,  for  his  actions  have  been  rep- 
resentative of  Dante  Allghleri's  state- 
ment In  his  "Divine  Comedy"  that 
"man  should  never  be  timid  about  the 
truth." 

After  receiving  his  degree  In  journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Hugh  served  for  1  year  as  news  direc- 
tor for  WEXI  radio  in  St.  Charles,  m., 
and  for  3  years  as  news/sports  report- 
er for  WJOB  in  Hammond,  Ind.  In 
1953,  he  became  special  events  director 
for  WBBM-TV  and  radio  in  Chicago, 
where  he  handled  news  and  feature 
stories. 

Since  1963,  Hugh  Hill  has  become 
well  known  by  Chicago  audiences  as 
one  of  the  foremost  political  reporters 
In  the  city  for  WLS-TV.  He  appears  in 
a  daily  feature  on  the  WUS  program 
"4:30,  The  Eyewitness  Newsmagazine." 
called  "Letters  to  7,"  where  he  takes 
viewer  complaints  and  questions  to  the 
appropriate  station  staff  member  and 
records  their  answers  on  videotape. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  activi- 
ties, Hugh  is  known  for  his  humanitar- 
ian and  civic  achievements.  When  a 
devastating  earthquake  struck  south- 
em  Italy  in  1980,  he  was  instrumental 
in  raising  $5,000  for  the  relief  drive. 
He  was  honored  by  the  Chicago  Press 
Club,  and  received  the  prestigious 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award.  In  1977,  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
and  Sciences  honored  him  with  an 
E^mmy  for  his  participation  In  the 
WLS-TV  special.  'George  Halas:  An 
American  Legend."  He  also  received  an 
Illinois  UPI  broadcasting  award  for 
"best  reporting  of  a  spot  news  story." 

The  nth  Annual  Dante  Award 
luncheon  to  honor  Hugh  Hill  will  be 
attended  by  many  political  dignitaries. 
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civic  leaders,  and  leaders  of  the  com- 
munications Industry.  John  Calloway 
will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
the  invocation  will  be  offered  by 
Father  Lawrence  Cozzl,  C.S.  JCCIA 
President  James  L.  Coli  and  Jerome  N. 
Zurla,  program  chairman,  will  present 
the  Dante  Award  to  Mr.  Hill. 

For  the  seventh  straight  year,  the 
John  Pischettl  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded.  The  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  to  further  the  study 
of  Italian  American  students  in  com- 
munications and  named  after  the  Puli- 
tlzer  Prize-winning  political  cartoonist. 
This  year's  recipient  of  the  scholar- 
ship is  Daniel  Pompel  of  1420  South 
Rldgeland  Avenue,  Berwjm,  111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Hugh  Hill  on  this 
honor,  an  for  the  strong  and  construc- 
tive Impact  he  has  made  on  our  com- 
mimlty.  His  career,  his  character,  and 
his  record  confirm  that  he  is  Indeed  a 
"friend  of  truth."* 


THE  OLYMPIC  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE COIN  ACT  SECnON-BY- 
SECnON  ANALYSIS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  a  sectlon-by-section  analy- 
sis of  a  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  providing  for  the  minting  of 
coins  emblematic  of  the  1984  Los  An- 
geles summer  Olympic  games: 

Th«  Olympic  CoiotiiioRATiv*  Cont  Act— 
Sectioh-bt-Sbctiok  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  The  short  title  of  the  bill  is  the 
"Olympic  Conunemorativc  Coin  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  bill  authorizes  the  minting  of 
up  to  50  million  90  percent  silver  dollars  of 
the  same  weight  and  size  as  the  traditional 
American  "cartwheels".  They  would  contain 
.7734  ounce  of  pure  silver.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes two  million  ten  dollar  gold  coins, 
containing  .48375  ounce  of  gold  each.  The 
dollar  coins  would  be  issued  in  two  designs, 
one  in  1983  and  one  in  1984.  Both  would  be 
emblematic  of  the  1984  Olympic  Games  to 
be  held  In  Los  Angeles.  There  would  be  one 
design  of  the  gold  coin.  The  coins  would  be 
legal  tender  for  their  face  value. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  United  States  the  silver 
coins  will  be  sold  directly  to  the  public  by 
the  Treasury  at  a  price  equal  to  their  face 
value  plus  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  plus  a 
surcharge  of  at  least  $10.  The  gold  coins 
would  be  priced  in  a  similar  manner  with  a 
$50  surcharge.  The  Treasury  would  make 
bulk  sales  at  a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect 
the  lower  costs  of  bulk  sales.  The  Treasury 
would  accept  prerelease  orders  at  a  special 
discount  price. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  would  assign  the 
overseas  marketing  rights  to  a  private  mar- 
keting organization. 

Sec.  5.  A  committee  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  the  President  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  would 
■elect  the  private  marketer  for  overseas 
■ales  based  upon  the  financial  resources. 


marketing  experience,  and  commitment  of 
the  marketing  organization  to  guarantee 
some  sp>eclfied  minimum  proceeds  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  Fifty  percent  of  the  surcharges 
would  go  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  to  train  Olympic  athletes,  to 
support  local  or  community  amateur  athlet- 
ics, and  to  erect  training  facilities.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  surcharges  would  go  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  to 
stage  and  promote  the  1984  Olympic 
Qames. 

Sec.  7.  After  the  overseas  marketing  orga- 
nization was  selected,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  woiild  enter  into  an  agreement 
governing  the  terms  of  the  overseas  sales. 
The  Secretary  would  have  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  marketing  agreement  if  it  is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  do 
so. 

Sec.  8.  Monies  spent  and  received  from  the 
sale  of  these  coins  would  flow  through  the 
Coinage  Profit  Fund,  which  is  a  special 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  account  that  requires 
no  budget  authorization. 

Sec.  9.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
would  tiave  the  right  to  audit  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  to 
assure  that  the  money  they  receive  is  spent 
for  the  specified  purposes. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  take 
all  actions  necessary  to  assure  that  the  coin 
program  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 
thing. The  Secretary  must  certify  compli- 
ance with  this  section  each  quarter. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  make  quarterly  reports  to  Congress 
on  the  program. 

Sec.  12.  The  Act  would  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982. 


Mr.  Zablocki  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  28,  1982. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DoRifAN  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  April  27,  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  to  rcvIsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  FoRO  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Htrrro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Awwuwzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowIng  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SwnT)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  20  minutes,  on 
April  28,  1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1233.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  promote 
United  States  service  Industries,  enhance 
their  competitiveness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2244.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  Proto- 
col Amending  the  Convention  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea, 
signed  at  Washington,  March  29.  1979. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  LuJAW  (at  the  request  of  'Ux. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  surgery. 

Mr.  STAirroN  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  an  in- 
definite period,  on  account  of  surgery. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mrs.  RotmEMA  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fields  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Brothill. 

Mr.  GiLMAH. 

Mr.  DoRKAN  of  California. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Lagokarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MiifETA. 

Mr.  GuARnn. 

Mr.  RoDnro. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  AuCoiw. 

Mrs.  Kenitellt. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Dtson  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HUCKABT. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'cIocJl  and  19  minutes 
pan.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
436,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday.  April  27.  1982.  at  12 
o'clock  noon  in  memory  of  the  late 
Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3773.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Asrl- 
culture.  tr&iumittlng  the  knnu«J  report  on 
coats  of  producing  selected  crops  In  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
M:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ajrrlculture. 

3773.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmlttlns  a 
report  on  a  violation  of  the  Antl-Deflciency 
Act.  pursuant  to  section  3679<lKa)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

3774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting,  certification  that 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  on  certain  additional  lands 
within  the  central  Arlaona  project,  and  that 
additional  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  suscepti- 
ble to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops 
by  means  of  Irrigation,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  172,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3775.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  of  UJS.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Egypt  (Transmittal 
No.  82-56).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-104:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3776.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  of  n.S.  readineas  of 
the  Air  Porce's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Israel  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-58),  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-108:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  conversion  to  contractor  performance  of 
the  transient  aircraft  services  function  at 
Barludaie  Air  Force  Base.  La.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  98-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3778.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Improvement  of  mint 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Banitlng.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

3779.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1988,  and  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  and  UUe  XII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  reflect  organizational 
changes,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3780.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  the  annual  report 


on  depository  activities,  pursiiant  to  section 
455  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3781.  A  letter  from  the  District  df  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  the  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Commission's  annual  report, 
pursuant  to  section  455  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

3782.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tion to  govern  the  training  program  for  spe- 
cial programs  staff  and  leadership  person- 
nel, pursuant  to  section  431(dKl)  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3783.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian*  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Council,  pursuant  to  section  442(b)(6) 
of  Public  Law  92-318:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3784.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Israel  (Transmittal  No.  82-58).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3785.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  82-56).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3786.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Israel 
(Transmittal  MC-7-82).  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3787.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
record  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o): 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

3788.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
582(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

3789.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice 
President /Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Corporation  employees' 
pension  trust  fund,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-595:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

3790.  A  letter  from  the  IXrector.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

3791.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
National  Park  Service,  I>partment  of  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  report  for  fiscal  year 
1981  on  surplus  Federal  real  property  for 
parks  and  recreation,  pursuant  to  section 
203(0)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

3792.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 


mitting legal  descriptions  and  maps  for  14 
wilderness  areas  In  Alaska,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  Public  Law  96-487;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3793.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram management  plan  for  the  Ocean  Ther- 
mal Energy  Conversion  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Act,  pursusjit  to 
section  3  of  Public  Law  96-310:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

3794.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Implement  the  Customs 
Convention  on  Containers.  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3795.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen 
era]  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  discontinuing  social  security's  In- 
sured benefit  provision  (HRD-82  51,  April 
23.  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on 
Oovemment  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XIII.  re- 
ports of  committees  were  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to 
the  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Report  or 
monetary  policy  for  1982  (Rept.  No.  97-483). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Comjnlttee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  State  and  local  governments 
should  support  the  fire  safety  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  to  reduce  lives  and 
property  damage  lost  by  fire:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-464).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Tectinology.  H.R.  5842.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  97-485).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bUls  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  6068.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  Intelligence  and  Intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  for  the  In- 
telligence community  staff,  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  to  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  in- 
telligence and  Intelligence-related  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
May  7.  1982,  for  consideration  of  such  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  fall  wlttiin  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
1(c).  nile  X  (Rept.  No.  97-486.  Pt.  I.).  And 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoHTi): 

H.R.  6157.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  6158.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  emblematic  of  the  1984  Los  An- 
geles summer  Olympic  games;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RITTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FuQCA,  Mr.  WALORZif,  and  Mr. 
Browh  of  California): 

H.R.  6159.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  a  program 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  for  Improving 
the  use  of  risk  analysis  by  those  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  regulatory  deci- 
sions related  to  the  protection  of  human 
life,  health,  and  the  environment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  6160.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  for  the  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  BanlUng.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.R.  6161.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  price  sup- 
port program  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  sugar;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 


MEMORIAI^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

358.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  relative 
to  Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

359.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  budget:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

360.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  budgetary  cutbacks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  foUows: 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  OiifCRiCH.  Mr.  MxTStn.  and 
Mr.  Sttria. 

HJl.  1852:  Mr.  Moorhkas  and  Mr. 
Badham. 


H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bataus,  and  Mr.  SAirmfi. 
H.R.  3619:  Mr.  Rahall. 
H.R.  3984:  Mr.  Danikl  B.  Craitk  and  Mr. 

BOWXN. 

H.R.  4588:  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  AuCoiM.  Mr. 
Berztttkr.  Mr.  BowEif,  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Jamxs 
K.  CoYWE.  Mr,  DoRNAM,  Mr.  Oejsemson,  Mr. 

OiNGRICH,     Mr.     HOLLENBECK.     Mr.     KASTSf- 

MxiER.  Mrs.  Kenkxlly,  Mr.  Lantos.  Bdr. 
LuifSiitx.  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  McHuoR.  Mr. 
MnnsH.  Mr.  Schumkr.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
SiKOif.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4733:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  4931:  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pash- 
ATAN,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Shuster. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Lagoharsino,  Mr.  E>7an8  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Dannemztzr.  Mr.  McEwzr,  Mr. 
Jepfries.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Whittakxr,  and  Mr. 
Blilet, 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Zeterxtti,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  E^VANS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
RiTTER.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

H.R.  5324:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.R.  5341:  Mr.  McKinney. 

HJl.  5494:  Mr.  Hartnett  and  Mr.  MouN- 

ARI. 

H.R.  5507:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Orisham.  Mr.  LzBoutillier.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr,  Edgar.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Tautke.  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Coleman. 

H.R.  5514:  Mr.  Mottl  and  Mr.  Ottinoer. 

H.R.  5515:  Mr.  McKinney  and  BAr.  Vento. 

H.R.  5531:  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Daub,  and 
Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  5568:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 

CORRAOA,   Ms.  MiKULSKI,   Mr.  SiMON.  Mr.   DE 

LA  Garza.  Mr.  Conyxrs,  Mr.  Derwinski.  KCr. 
Hendon,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  ox 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  5667:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Applbgate. 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Brodhzas.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr, 
Rahall.  and  Mr.  Young  op  Missouri. 

H.R.  5742:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr. 
McHugh. 

H.R.  5824:  Mr.  Moppbtt.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Harkin.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
GuARun,  Mr.  Vento,  BCr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Plorio.  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  5833:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  6032:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mrs. 
C^HiSBOLM.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  6108:  Mr.  McCollum. 


H.R.  6148:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  McCitrdy,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Moorheao,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Dannemzyer.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  CttAXZ,  Mr. 
Kramzr,  and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Early. 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Screuer.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Lungrzn.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr. 
Bethuhe.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Oeprardt,  and  Mr.  Der- 
winski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  McCloskzy.  Mr.  Jepporos. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  LeBotttillier.  and  Mr. 

PORS'YTHE. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.  Res.  420:  Mr.  Schumxr.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Moppett,  Mr. 
RoEMZR,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Courter,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs. 
WfTngB  Mr.  DoRHAN  Of  California.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Hotzr.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ooldwater.  Mr. 
BiAOGi.  Mr.  AuCoDf.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mrs.  RouKZMA.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Blanchard,  'iti. 
BowEN.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr,  Daub,  Mr.  Zeperetti,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
Tuytao,  Ms.  Ferraro,  and  Mr.  Orzen. 

H.  Res.  426:  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Jeppries. 
Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr,  Hyde.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Minu>HY,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  LbBoutillibr, 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

401.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Hemando  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Brooksville,  Fla.,  relative  to  production  of 
military  equipment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

402.  Also,  petition  of  the  Greater  Los  An- 
geles Unity  Chapter,  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative 
to  social  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

403.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council.  Borough 
of  Lincoln  Park.  N.J.,  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons  freeze;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 

404.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly. Ponce.  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Agricul- 
ture, Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THURXoifD). 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  HaJverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer 

The  stead/oat  love  of  the  Lord  never 
ceases.  His  mercies  never  come  to  an 
end;  they  are  new  every  morning;  great 
is  Thy  faithfulness  •  •  '.  The  Lord  is 
good  to  those  who  wait  for  Him,  to  the 
soul  that  seeks  Him,  It  is  good  that  one 
should  v>ait  quietly  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Lonl— Lamentations  3:  22.  23.  25. 
26. 

Let  us  unite  in  silent  prayer  that  the 
Sovereign  Lord  will  overrule  In  human 
affairs  that  we  may  have  peace. 

Almighty  Ood,  who  dost  use  history 
to  serve  Thy  sovereign  purposes,  with 
whom  is  aU  power  and  all  knowledge; 
the  leadership  of  our  Nation  has 
called  upon  Thee  In  times  of  great 
need  in  the  past  and  Thou  hast  an- 
swered. Thy  word  declares  that  what 
is  impossible  for  man  is  possible  for 
Ood.  At  a  time  when  leaders  find 
agreement  difficult,  when  Ideas  are 
conflicting  and  the  heat  of  emotions 
rise,  grant  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  the  humility  to 
seek  wisdom  from  above  which  tran- 
scends the  best  of  human  thought. 
Help  them  to  know  and  believe  that 
the  future  is  known  to  Thee  and  that 
Thou  art  able  to  grulde  them  In  the 
present  in  a  direction  which  guaran- 
tees Justice,  equity,  and  peace  In  the 
future.  We  pray  this  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  Is  the  Lord  of  history.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  LETTER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
memory.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  "American  Letter."  by  Archibald 
MacLeish  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Aprtt  13.  1982) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

AMDUCAM  LRTSR  POK  OOULD  MtTRTHT 

The  wind  Is  eut  but  the  hot  weather  con- 
tinues. 
Blue  and  no  clouds,  the  sound  of  the  leaves 

thin. 
Dry  like  the  rustling  of  paper,  scored  across 
With  the  slate-ahrlll  screech  of  the  locusts. 
The  tossing  of 

Pines  Is  the  low  sound.  In  the  wind's  run- 
ning 
The  wild  carrots  smell  of  the  burning  sun. 
Why  should  I  think  of  the  dolphins  at  Capo 

di  Mele? 
Why  should  I  see  In  my  mind  the  taut  sail 
And  the  hill  over  St.-TropeE  and  your  hand 

on  the  tiller? 
Why  should   my   heart  be   troubled  with 

palms  still? 
I  am  neither  a  sold  boy  nor  a  Chinese  offi- 
cial 
Sent  to  sicken  tn  Pa  for  some  Lo-Yan«  dish. 
This  la  my  own  land,  my  sky.  my  mountain: 
This— not  the  humming  pines  and  the  surf 

and  the  sound 
At  the  Ferme  Blanche,  nor  Port  Cros  in  the 

dusk  and  the  hartwr 
Floating  the  motionless  ship  and  the  sea- 
drowned  star. 
I  am  neither  Po  ChQ-i  nor  another  after 
Far  from  home.  In  a  strange  land,  daft 
For  the  talk  of  his  own  sort  and  the  taste  of 

his  lettuces. 
This  land  Is  my  native  land.  And  yet 
I  am  sick  for  home  for  the  red  roofs  and  the 

olives. 
And  the  foreign  words  and  the  smell  of  the 

seafaU. 
How  can  a  wise  man  have  two  countries? 
How  can  a  man  have  the  earth  and  the  wind 

and  want 
A  land  far  off.  alien,  smelling  of  palm-trees 
And  the  yeUow  gorse  at  noon  In  the  long 

calms? 
It  is  a  strange  thing— to  be  an  American. 
Neither  an  old  house  it  Is  with  the  air 
Tasting  of  hung  herbs  and  the  sun  return- 
ing 
Year  after  year  to  the  same  door  and  the 

chum 
Making  the  same  sound  in  the  cool  of  the 

kitchen 
Mother  to  son's  wife,  and  the  place  to  sit 
Marked  in  the  dusk  by  the  worn  stone  at 

the  wellhead— 
That— nor  the  eyes  like  each  other's  eyes 

and  the  skull 
Shaped  to  the  same  fault  and  the  hands' 

sameness. 
Neither  a  place  it  Is  nor  a  blood  name. 
America  Is  West  and  the  wind  blowing 
America  Is  a  great  word  and  the  snow, 
A  way,  a  white  bird,  the  rain  falling, 
A  shining  thing  In  the  mind  and  the  gulls' 

caU. 
America  is  neither  a  land  nor  a  people. 
A  word's  shape  it  is,  a  wind's  sweep — 
America  Is  alone:  many  together. 
Many  of  one  mouth,  of  one  breath. 
Dressed  as  one— and  none  brothers  among 
them: 


Only    the    taught    speech    and    the    aped 

tongue. 
America  Is  alone  and  the  gulls  calling. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  an  American. 
It  Is  strange  to  live  on  the  high  world  In  the 

stare 
Of  the  naked  sun  and  the  stars  as  our  bones 

live. 
Men  in  the  old  lands  housed  by  their  rivers. 
They  built  their  towns  In  the  vales  in  the 

earth's  shelter. 
We  first  Inhabit  the  world.  We  dwell 
On  the  half  earth,  on  the  open  curve  of  a 

continent. 
Sea  Is  divided  from  sea  by  the  day-fall.  The 

dawn 
Rides  the  low  east  with  us  many  hours; 
First  are  the  capes,  then  are  the  shorelands, 

now 
The  blue  Appalachians  faint  at  the  day  rise: 
The  willows  shudder  with  light  on  the  long 

Ohio: 
The  Lakes  scatter  the  low  sun:  the  prairies 
Slide  out  of  dark:  in  the  eddy  of  clean  alr 
The  smoke  goes  up  from  the  high  plains  of 

Wyoming: 
The  steep  Sierras  arise:  the  struck  foam 
Flames  at  the  wind's  heel  on  the  far  Pacific. 
Already  the  noon  leans  to  the  eastern  cliff: 
The  elms  darken  the  door  and  the  dus^ 

heavy  lilacs. 
It  Is  strange  to  sleep  In  the  bare  stars  and  to 

die 
On  an  open  land  where  few  bury  before  us: 
(From  the  new  earth  the  dead  return  no 

more.) 
It  Is  strange  to  be  bom  of  no  race  and  no 

people. 
In  the  old  lands  they  are  many  together. 

They  keep 
The  wise   past  and  the  words  spoken  in 

common. 
They  remember  the  dead  with  their  hands, 

their  mouths  dumb. 
They  answer  each  other  with  two  words  in 

their  meeting. 
They  live  together  In  small  things.  They  eat 
The  same  dish,  their  drink  Is  the  same  and 

their  proverbs. 
Their  youth  Is  like.  They  are  like  in  their 

ways  of  love. 
They    are   many    men.   There   are   always 

others  beside  them. 
Here  it  is  one  man  and  another  and  wide 
On  the  darkening  hills  the  faint  smoke  of 

the  houses. 
Here  it  Is  one  man  and  the  wind  in  the 

boughs. 
Therefore  our  hearts  are  sick  for  the  south 

water. 
The  smell  of  the  gorse  comes  back  to  our 

night  thought. 
We  are  sick  at  heart  for  the  red  roofs  and 

the  olives; 
We  are  sick  at  heart  for  the  voice  and  the 

foot  faU  .  .  . 
Therefore  we  will  not  go  though  the  sea  call 

us. 
This,  this  is  our  land,  this  is  our  people. 
This  that  is  neither  a  land  nor  a  race.  We 

must  reap 
The  wind  here  in  the  grass  for  our  soul's 

harvest: 
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Here  we  must  eat  our  salt  or  our  bones 

starve. 
Here  we  must  live  or  live  only  as  shadows. 
This  Is  our  race,  we  that  have  none,  that 

have  had 
Neither  the  old  walls  nor  the  voices  around 

us. 
This  Is  our  land,  this  Is  our  ancient  ground— 
The  raw  earth,  the  mixed  bloods  and  the 

strangers. 
The    different    eyes,    the    wind,    and    the 

heart's  change. 
These  we  will  not  leave  though  the  old  call 

us. 
This  Is  oiu-  country-earth,  our  blood,  our 

kind. 
Here  we  will  live  our  years  till  the  earth 

blind  us— 
The  wind  blows  from  the  east.  The  leaves 

faU. 
Far  off  in  the  pines  a  Jay  rises. 
The  wind  smells  of  haze  and  the  wild  ripe 

apples. 
I  think  of  the  masts  at  Cette  and  the  sweet 

rain. 


be  transacted  throughout  the  entire 
week. 

ORI«8  FOR  PKRIOD  POR  THX  TRAMSACTION  OP 
ROnriNS  MORNIIfG  BUSINKSS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  I  am  advised  that  there  was  not 
a  previous  order  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  I  was  in 
error  in  my  previous  statement.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  execution 
of  the  special  orders  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  more  than  30  minutes  in  length  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  are 
special  orders  in  favor  of  six  Senators 
to  be  recognized  for  15  minutes  each. 
After  that  there  is  a  provision  by  pre- 
vious order  for  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  30  minutes  in  length 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness the  Senate  wlU  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1630,  the  Criminal 
Code  Reform  Act  of  1981.  It  is  expect- 
ed. Mr.  President,  that  the  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  will  consume 
most  of  the  day. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  dispose  of 
that  motion  today  and  proceed  to  the 
consideraUon  of  the  biU  itself.  I  will 
discuss  that  with  Members  as  they 
reach  the  floor  and  will  have  a  further 
announcement  to  make  later  in  the 
day. 

I  do  not  anticipate,  Mr.  President, 
asking  the  Senate  to  remain  in  beyond 
the  usual  hour  of  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment today. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Monday,  We 
have  much  to  do.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
we  can  finish  the  Criminal  Code  bill 
and  that,  in  addition,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  that  we  might  also  this 
week  be  able  to  consider  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill, 
the  nuclear  waste  bill,  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act,  perhaps  a  new  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and 
other  matters  that  may  come  before 
the  Senate  in  the  course  of  this  week. 

I  imderstand  that  that  is  an  ambi- 
tious schedule.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
accommodate,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
we  try.  Therefore,  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  this  week  a  Friday  ses- 
sion will  be  held  and  that  business  will 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  time  to  any  Senator 
who  seeks  recognition  on  leader  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wish 
to  be  recognized  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  it  would  be  possible. 
I  would  like  a  couple  of  minutes  but  I 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  assumed  the 
chair.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE JOHN  M.  ASH- 
BROOK 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  like  so 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of 
John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio.  I  respected 
John  as  a  man  of  uncommon  dedica- 
tion and  idealism,  and  I  certainly 
treasured  him  as  a  friend,  and  I 
extend  my  sjmapathy  to  Jean  and  the 
family  out  in  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

For  more  than  20  years.  Representa- 
tive Ashbrook  serveid  his  country,  his 
constituents— and  his  conscience — with 
distinction  and  devotion.  Always  put- 
ting principle  ahead  of  partisan  or  per- 
sonal interests,  he  was  a  model  of  in- 
tegrity, an  inspiration  to  so  many 
others  who  shared  his  love  for  liberty 
and  his  abiding  faith  in  America's 
greatness. 

John  was  bom  into  politics  and  Jour- 
nalism. His  father,  William  Ashbrook, 
founded  the  Johnstown  Ohio  Inde- 
pendent and  served  10  terms  in  Con- 
gress between  1906  and  1940.  Like  his 
father,  who  was  a  conservative,  anti- 
New  Deal  Democrat.  John  refused  to 
go  along  to  get  along.  He  was  a  gadfly 
in  the  House  and  a  maverick  in  the 
Republican  Party,  often  challenging 
its  leaders  or  the  establishment  when 


he  thought  they  were  putting  politics 
or  partisanship  ahead  of  principle. 

He  never  shirked  his  responsibilities 
or  shied  from  a  battle,  no  matter  what 
the  risk  or  the  consequences.  And  he 
once  remarked  that  his  strongest  polit- 
ical asset  was  that,  "I'd  rather  be  a 
printer,  so  I  don't  have  to  worry  that 
much  about  a  political  future,  and  I 
don't  have  to  trim." 

The  fact  that  he  never  trimmed, 
that  he  always  remained  true  to  his 
principles,  and  yet  was  so  successful 
politically,  winning  every  election  he 
was  ever  in  except  his  protest  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  in  1972, 
should  be  an  important  lesson  for  all 
of  us.  It  is  certainly  one  reason  why  he 
won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
whatever  their  own  political  or  phllos- 
phlcal  leanings. 

Even  before  I  met  him,  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  hero  to  me.  I  remember 
quoting  him  in  a  statement  in  early 
1972  when  I  announced  that  I  was 
going  to  nin  for  Congress. 

Some  of  the  people  In  Washington  do 
know  what  they  are  f  or— 

I  said: 

Thank  Ood  for  John  Ashbrook— thanks  to 
him  we  still  hear  that  Adam  Smith  Is  alive 
and  kicking  and  that  capitalism  is  a  moral 
philosophy. 

I  once  ran  in  an  a  opposed  primary.  I 
recall  the  State  senate  majority  leader 
was  in  the  race,  as  well  as  myself.  He 
had  the  policial  establishment  with 
him  and  I  ran  as  an  Ashbrook  Repub- 
lican. I  may  be  the  only  person  who 
ever  ran  in  a  congressional  primary 
with  that  distinction  and  got  elected. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  a  year 
later,  I  looked  to  John  as  a  friend  and 
a  mentor.  He  provided  badly  needed 
intellectual  leadership  in  so  many 
areas  and  he  was  a  master  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

He  rearely  left  the  floor  of  the 
House.  From  gavel  to  gavel,  he  de- 
manded rollcalls  on  unpopular  spend- 
ing bills,  raised  objections  and  points 
of  order,  offered  amendments  to  bills 
that  were  being  steamrollered  by  the 
leadership.  Most  of  those  amendments 
were  viewed  as  mere  delaying  tactics 
at  the  time,  but  many  of  them  today 
are  written  into  the  law,  protecting 
our  freedoms  and  perfecting  countless 
Federal  programs  or  policies  for  the 
American  people. 

John  had  an  almost  boyish  charm 
and  personal  modesty  that  surprised 
those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  public 
speeches  and  statements  or  by  his  rep- 
utation as  an  ardent  conservative  and 
a  tenacious  parliamentarian. 

But  in  debate,  as  in  everything  else 
he  did.  John  never  gave  an  inch.  His 
mind  focused  day  and  night  on  the 
principles  he  esix)used.  He  lived  every 
moment  for  the  cause  he  believed  in, 
never  slowing  down,  and  driving  him- 
self beyond  the  limits  of  human  en- 
durance. 
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A  month  ago,  while  campaigning  for 
the  Senate  in  Ohio  and,  as  usual,  run- 
ning full  throttle  and  doing  everything 
himself,  JoHW  collapsed  of  exhaustion. 
I  flew  to  Ohio  and  filled  in  for  him  at 
a  Lincoln  Day  speech.  That  was  one  of 
the  last  times  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  with  Jomr.  And  like  so  many 
of  his  friends.  I  urged  him  that  night 
when  I  saw  him  to  get  some  rest  and 
take  it  easy.  But  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  those  words.  He  went  right 
back  to  work  because  he  lived  every 
moment  of  his  life  for  the  cause  that 
he  believed  in.  The  tragedy  is  that  he 
had  fewer  moments  left  than  any  of  us 
knew.  Because  he  spent  them  so  well 
and  so  vigorously  in  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  however,  he  has  left 
us  a  legacy  we  can  treasure,  as  well  as 
a  void  that  wUl  be  very  hard  to  fill. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKEH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  miy  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  I  knew 
Congressman  Ashbrook  and  came  to 
have  great  respect  and  high  regard  not 
only  for  him,  but  for  his  opinions  and 
the  courage  with  which  he  held  them. 

John  Ashbrook  and  I  did  not  always 
agree  on  every  issue,  but  we  were 
always  friends  and  we  understood  that 
a  decent  respect  for  differing  points  of 
view  is  an  essential  element  for  a  civil 
government  of  the  United  States. 

John  Ashbrook  was  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary in  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  clearly  the 
frontrunner  in  that  contest  and  had 
he  survived  and  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  would 
have  been  not  only  eminently  quali- 
fied to  serve  here  but  I  think  he  would 
have  made  a  valuable  contribution  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  The 
party,  the  country,  and  certainly  the 
State  of  Ohio  have  suffered  a  great 
loss. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  expressing 
my  sjmipathy  to  the  family,  my  under- 
standing of  the  points  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
to  express  my  own  regret  of  this  im- 
tlmely  departure  from  the  political 
scene  of  a  great  American. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Before  I  yield  the  floor.  I  am  told  that 
the  special  order  for  the  distinguished 
Senator,  who  is  the  acting  minority 
leader  this  morning,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
If  that  is  correct,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  asking.  As  far 


as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  special  order  in  favor  of 
the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  be  transferred  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
that  the  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
minority  leader  be  transferred  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Numi).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
it  to  the  acting  minority  leader,  *lf  he 
wishes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  M. 
ASHBROOK 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  paying  the 
deepest  respects  to  the  Congressman 
from  Ohio. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I 
served  with  Congressman  Ashbrook.  I 
cannot  think  of  very  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  held  their  views  with 
greater  tenacity,  greater  courage, 
greater  perserverance,  and  greater 
principles  than  Congressman  Ash- 
brook. These  days  when  all  of  us,  not 
only  in  Congress  but  in  other  pursuits, 
are  buffeted  about  with  different 
points  of  view  and  different  concerns. 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  set  a  steady 
course  and  hold  a  firm  rhetoric  based 
upon  one's  very  solidly  and  soundly 
based  principles.  Congressman  Ash- 
brook. however,  did  not  let  all  of  these 
various  buffetlngs  in  life  deter  him 
from  views  he  sought  and  sought  so 
very  effectively. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  men- 
tioned, there  is  another  side  of  Con- 
gressman Ashbrook  which  I  saw  in 
the  House,  and  that  is  his  boyish  good 
nature  and  camaraderie,  the  basic 
good  will  and  grace  with  which  he 
spoke  and  worked  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  House.  It  is  a  trait  which  I  feel 
Is  somewhat  lacking  in  both  bodies  in 
my  experience,  and  he  certainly  had 
it. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
in  paying  my  deepest  respects. 


THE  PATRIATION  OP  THE 
CANADIAN  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  83) 
relating  to  the  patriation  of  the  Canadian 
Constitution. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  initiative  in  this  respect  and  to 
announce  that  the  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  for  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  rise  today  in 
this  Chamber  and  offer  a  resolution, 
which  is  being  offered  concurrently  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Honorable  DAirrc  Fascell  and  Larrt 
Wnnv  in  honor  of  the  patriation  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution  Senators  Ste- 
vens and  Zorinskt  Join  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  measure. 

On  April  17,  Elizabeth  II,  Queen  of 
Canada,  presided  over  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Senate  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  as  the  Constitution 
Act  of  1982  was  proclaimed.  The  new 
act  makes  important  changes  to  Can- 
ada's present  Constitution  and  is  a 
milestone  in  the  constitutional  and  po- 
litical history  of  Canada. 

With  this  proclamation,  Canada  "pa- 
triates"  its  Constitution  and  sheds  the 
last  antiquated  vestige  of  its  colonial 
past.  For  Canada,  patriation  means 
the  end  of  the  role  of  the  U.K.  Parlia- 
ment in  the  amendment  of  parts  of 
the  Canadian  Constitution.  Although 
consisting  of  many  laws,  as  well  as  po- 
litical conventions  and  Judicial  prac- 
tice, the  Canadian  Constitution  has 
for  its  main  document  a  British  law  of 
1867,  the  British  North  America  Act. 
which  defines  the  separation  of 
powers  in  the  federal  system.  Canada's 
Founding  Fathers  took  the  attitude 
that  if  future  changes  to  the  act  were 
needed.  Canadians  could  simply  ask 
the  British  Parliament  to  amend  it. 
This  has  happened  23  times  in  115 
years,  the  last  amendment  being  pas- 
sage of  legislation  allowing  the  Consti- 
tution Act  of  1982  to  come  into  force. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Act  of  1982  signifies  the  creation 
of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  Canada 
Is  finally  fully  independent  in  the 
legal  sense. 

Mr.  President,  our  great  neighbor  to 
the  north  has  just  passed  a  historic  oc- 
casion. We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  constitutional  democracy  to 
our  north  and  fortunate  that  we  share 
so  many  ideals  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. The  event  which  Just  oc- 
curred has  much  sjrmbolism,  but  for 
those  who  are  wedded  to  the  constitu- 
tional system  we  know  how  Important 
such  events  and  such  symbols  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  permit  such 
an  important  event  to  pass  unnoticed. 
I  urge  aU  my  colleagues  Ln  the  Senate 
to  Join  me  in  approving  this  resolu- 
tion, today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  presentation.  I  join 
him  In  my  expression  of  good  wishes 
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to  the  Canadian  people  and  to  their 
Government  for  their  monumental 
achievement,  an  event  of  historic  pro- 
portions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  83)  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  CON.  Rks.  83 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  notes  with  pleasure  the 
proclamation  In  Ottawa  on  April  17,  1982, 
by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Queen 
of  Canada,  announcing  the  patriation  of  the 
Canadian  constitution  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Canada  and  extends  to  the  Par- 
liament, the  Oovemment.  and  the  people  of 
Canada  Its  warmest  congratulations  on  the 
attainment  of  constitutional  patriation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
such  copy  be  further  transmitted  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Canada. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  forty-six  seconds. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  that  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  require  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not.  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader. 


NUCLEAR  CASUALTIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  would  regularly  report  to  this 
body  from  the  study  on  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war  by  Arthur 
Katz.  who  has  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Defense  Production,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
The  fundamental  report  made  by  Mr. 
Katz  was  made  when  I  was  chairman 
of  that  committee  in  1979.  Mr.  Katz 
wrote  a  perceptive  study  on  the  "Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Consequences  of  Nu- 
clear Attacks  On  The  United  States  in 
1979."  The  more  recent  nuclear  study 
was  also  authorized  by  Slma  R. 
Osdoby.  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  provides  some  interesting  data  in 
several  areas. 

First,  as  far  as  nuclear  casualties  are 
concerned,  the  study  first  jiddressed 
the  consequences  of  a  limited  attack 
scenario. 

The  study  assumes  the  targets  would 
be  the  U.S.  ICBM  arsenal.  1.000  mln- 
uteman  bases  that  we  have,  and  Stra- 
tegic Command  bases  including  both 
bomber  and  submarine  bases.  For  each 
ICBM  target  it  is  assumed  that  two 
weapons,  each  1  megaton,  would  be 
dropped  at  ground  level.  The  resulting 
faUout  from  the  ICBM  attacks  would 
cover  substantial  parts  of  the  Farm 


Belt,  the  Midwest  and  some  of  the 
South  and  Southeast.  The  bomber  or 
submarine  bases  would  be  attacked  by 
three  and  one,  1-megaton  weapons,  re- 
spectively, exploded  to  maximize  blast 
damage,  rather  than  faUout. 

Under  these  circumstances  what 
would  be  the  casualties?  An  initial  De- 
partment of  Defense  projection  in 
1974  estimated  less  than  1  million  fa- 
talities in  the  original  version  of  a 
"limited"  attack  scenario.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  reviewed 
attack  scenarios  and  produced  esti- 
mates of  7  to  15  million  deaths.  Other 
projections  estimate  10  to  20  million 
injuries,  most  resulting  from  radiation 
exposure  due  to  fallout.  For  compari- 
son, during  World  War  II  over  a  period 
of  4  years  all  of  the  U.S.  combat  fatali- 
ties were  only  290.000. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  this  is  con- 
trasted with  a  narrowly  targeted  surgi- 
cal strike  that  I  have  been  describing, 
simply  trying  to  take  out  this  deter- 
rent, an  attack  against  this  country's 
economic  targets,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  attack.  40  to  90  million 
Americans  would  be  killed  and  20  to  30 
million  injured. 

Tomorrow.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
report  on  the  finding  of  these  experts 
on  the  medical  facilities  available  after 
a  nuclear  attack  to  handle  the  surviv- 
ing injured. 

As  Senators.  Mr.  I>resident.  we  have 
a  duty  to  look  squarely  and  fully  at 
these  grim  and  terrible  consequences. 
Other  Americans  may  choose  to  avoid 
thinking  of  the  consequences.  We 
caimot.  So.  let  us  think  about  it. 


PROTECTING  THE  ASIAN 
COMMUNITY  IN  KENYA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Asian  community  in  Kenya  faces  dis- 
crimination by  the  Government  of 
that  nation.  The  group,  primarily  of 
Indian  and  Pakistani  origin,  has 
served  as  a  target  for  President  Daniel 
Arap  Moi's  nationalist  rhetoric. 

The  Asians  pose  no  political  threat 
to  the  people  of  Kenya.  Most  of  them 
were  brought  to  this  African  nation  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  by  the  British 
to  build  public  works  projects.  They 
have  prospered  there  ever  since.  Al- 
though they  comprise  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  population,  they  account 
for  about  one-quarter  of  Kenya's  gross 
domestic  product.  They  have  attained 
this  wealth  in  the  face  of  80  years  of 
British  and  African  hostility. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  Asian 
population  has  dropped  to  about  half 
the  number  at  independence.  The 
Asian  flight  has  occurred  due  to  recur- 
ring pressure  on  the  Government  to 
rescind  their  Kenyan  citizenship  and 
to  the  mounting  caUs  on  President 
Moi  to  "emulate  the  wholesale  expul- 
sion of  Asians  carried  out  by  neighbor- 
ing Uganda  imder  dictator  Idi  Amln  in 
the  early  1970's."  according  to  Jay 
Ross  of  the  Washington  Post. 


In  addition.  Ross  has  drawn  similari- 
ties between  the  plight  of  the  Asians 
in  Kenya  and  the  Jews  in  Europe 
during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centur- 
ies— both  possessing  great  wealth  but 
no  political  power.  I  need  not  recount 
what  happened  to  the  Jews  when 
Hitler  came  to  power. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  way  am  I  label- 
ing the  Kenyan  Government's  treat- 
ment of  its  Asian  population  an  act  to 
geneocide.  Genocide  is  the  systematic 
attempt  to  exterminate  a  racial,  na- 
tional, religious,  or  ethnic  group.  The 
Moi  regime  in  Kenya  has  taken  no 
such  action,  but  it  has  threatened  the 
Asians  for  its  own  political  purposes. 
The  climate  in  Kenya  today  has  the 
Asians  fearing  for  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  there  exists  an  inter- 
national convention  that  helps  to  pro- 
tect cultural  groups  such  as  the  Asians 
in  Kenya.  The  Genocide  Treaty, 
unanimously  passed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  on  December 
9.  1948  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  2  days  later,  was  drafted 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  aU  peoples. 

To  date.  86  nations  have  ratified  the 
treaty  but  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant one  of  all  has  not.  For  over  30 
years  the  Senate  has  neglected  its 
duty,  and  the  United  States  still  Is  not 
a  party  to  this  treaty.  Without  official 
American  support  the  treaty  lacks  sub- 
stantial political  clout  to  deter  crimi- 
nals from  launching  or  threatening  to 
launch  extermination  campaigns.  Let 
us  do  our  part  to  protect  the  Asians  in 
Kenya  and  all  other  groups  who  live  in 
fear. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  swift  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Once  again.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  for  yielding. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


A.T.  &  T.  DIVESTITURE 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  propose  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  aimed  at  protecting  the 
telephone  users  from  excessive,  exor- 
bitant, and  multiple  increases  in  the 
costs  of  local  telephone  service  which 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  divestiture 
of  A.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  a  resolution 
to  provide  the  U.S.  Senate  with  a  data 
base  for  intensively  monitoring  the 
proposed  divestiture  of  the  Bell 
System  local  operating  companies 
from  A.T.  &,  T.,  Western  Electric,  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Lat)oratories.  This 
resolittion  defines  the  dimensions  of 
the  Senate's  responsibilities,  which  in 
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my  view  are  broad,  and  identifies  the 
General  Accounting  Office  ta  the  con- 
gressional agency  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  daU  base  for  the  Senate's 
analyses  and  judgments. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate  must, 
once  adequate  data  for  sound  Judg- 
ments are  available.  In  my  considered 
view,  answer  the  following  questions: 

First.  Is  the  proposed  divestiture  in 
the  public  Interest?  Should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed? 

Second.  Will  the  proposed  divesti- 
ture mean  further  Increases  in  local 
phone  rates?  If  so.  how  much?  Will 
rate  increases  be  disproportionate  in 
rural  areas? 

Third.  How  will  the  assets  be  allocat- 
ed between  the  parties?  Will  stock- 
holders and  Investors,  not  all  of  whom 
are  wealthy  businessmen,  be  protected 
by  an  appropriate  allocation  of  assets? 

Fourth.  What  steps  will  we  take  to 
assure  the  economic  and  technological 
viability  of  the  operating  companies? 

Fifth.  Who  will  receive  the  revenues 
of  the  highly  proflUble  yeUow  page 
advertising? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  send  a  signal 
now  that  the  Senate  is  concerned  and 
Intends  to  protect  the  interests  of 
local  telephone  users.  When  we  passed 
S.  898  last  year,  we  were  careful  to  in- 
clude a  provision  that  exchange  access 
charges  and  other  mechanisms  were 
intended  to  insure  the  universal  avail- 
ability of  telephone  service  at  reasona- 
ble charges.  We  should  affirm  rather 
than  retreat  from  the  position. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  calls 
upon  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  assist  the  Congress  as  we  pursue 
this  matter.  On  January  21,  I  wrote 
the  Comptroller  General  requesting 
that  OAO  give  prompt  consideration 
to  the  likely  Impact  of  the  proposed 
settlement  on  local  telephone  rates.  I 
have  since  been  informed  that  GAO  is 
backlogged  with  other  requests  and 
will  not  likely  begin  studying  this 
matter  during  this  Congress.  In  my 
view,  the  potential  doubling  or  tripling 
of  local  telephone  rates  across  this 
country  is  too  important  a  matter  to 
be  delayed  so  long.  It  is  a  matter  of 
priority  affecting  as  it  does  virtually 
all  residents  and  businesses  in  each  of 
our  respective  constituencies.  I  have 
chosen,  accordingly,  to  include  in  this 
sense-ofthe-Senate  resolution  a  direc- 
tion to  GAO  to  make  Its  consideration 
of  this  matter  a  first  priority. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  reaffirming  our  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Government's  antitrust 
actions  against  A.T.  Sc  T.  might  result 
in  sharp  Increases  in  local  telephone 
rates.  We  must  reaffirm  our  resolve  to 
move  ahead  with  measures  to  protect 
local  telephone  users  from  inequitable 
Increases  in  charges,  protect  Bell 
System  shareholders  auid  the  viability 
of  local  operating  companies  in  the  al- 
location and  valuation  of  assets  and  to 


prevent   anticompetitive    practices   In 
the  telecommunications  industry. 

It  would  be  an  insufferable  paradox 
and  the  supreme  irony  if  this  antitrust 
action,  brought  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Increase  competition  and, 
thereby,  lower  costs,  should  result  in 
sharply  increased  costs  for  local  users, 
as  widely  predicted  by  public  utility 
commissioners  across  the  country.  We 
must  send  a  signal  now  that  the 
Senate  is  concerned  and  intends  to 
protect  the  interests  of  local  users. 

Severed  from  the  large  revenues  pro- 
duced by  long-distance  charges,  yellow 
page  advertisements,  and  other 
sources,  autonomous  local  telephone 
companies  could  suddenly  be  viiln'era- 
ble  to  steep  economic  pressures  with- 
out readily  available  capital  sources  or 
reserves. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
possible  rate  increases  in  telephone 
service  for  rural  areas. 

Already  requiring  the  most  expen- 
sive lines  to  construct,  serve,  and 
repair,  these  rural  areas  may  face 
brutal  rate  Increases  or  lose  service  al- 
together, when  forced  to  fend  for 
themselves  after  divestiture. 

In  a  Nation  of  our  size  and  in  a  socie- 
ty of  our  complexity,  access  to  afford- 
able telephone  service  is  not  a  luxury, 
it  is  a  modem  necessity.  I  submit  that 
access  to  telephone  service  is  impor- 
tant to  all  .Americans,  too  important  to 
be  left  to  an  uncertain  prospect  due  to 
the  impact  of  this  gigantic  antitrust 
settlement,  too  important  for  Con- 
gress to  sit  idly  by  while  the  dust  set- 
tles. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  liti- 
gation by  the  Government  against 
A.T.  &  T.  in  the  effort  directed  toward 
divestiture,  if  It  should  develop  that 
divestiture  is  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest by  setting  the  scene  for  signifi- 
cant Increases  in  local  telephone  rates, 
then  the  remedy  of  divestiture  should 
be  abandoned.  Neither  the  Court  nor 
the  Congress  should  permit  the  corjxj- 
rate  reorganization  of  A.T.  &  T.  to 
provide  an  excuse  of  doubling  or  tri- 
pling of  local  telephone  rates.  That 
setting  could  well  provide  a  backdrop 
for  such  unconscionable  Increases.  If 
the  review  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  the  Court's  supervision  of 
the  settlement  procedures  show  that 
the  public  Interest  is  not  served  by  di- 
vestiture, the  Congress  and /or  the 
Court  should  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
the  divestiture  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRS.  as  follows: 
S.  Rxs.  376 

Whereas  it  la  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cana that  they  have  kccess  to  reaaonably 
priced  ajid  high  quality  telephone  service; 

Whereaa  the  proposed  dlamliwal  of  United 
States  V.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 


Company.  OvU  Action  No.  74-16M  (D.D.C.) 
and  propooed  Modification  of  Final  Judge- 
ment in  United  State*  v.  Western  Electric 
Co.,  avU  Action  No.  82-0192  (D.D.C.).  look 
toward  the  dlveatlture  of  BeU  System  local 
operating  companies  from  ATA^T.  Weatem 
Eaectrlc.  and  the  BeU  Telephone  Laborato- 
rlea: 

Whereaa  the  local  operating  companlea 
currently  provide  local  telephone  service  to 
moat  Americana; 

Whereaa  the  Impact  on  local  telephone 
ratea  of  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's antl-truat  actlona  against  the  Bell 
System  la  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  American  people; 

Whereaa  the  local  telephone  ratea  should 
not  be  allowed  to  Increaae  on  account  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  BeU  System  and  dlvea- 
tlture of  the  local  companlea; 

Whereaa  the  likely  Impact  on  local  tele- 
phone rates  of  the  propoaed  aettlement  la  a 
matter  of  which  ^owledgeable  and  Inter- 
ested parties  disagree  and  a  matter  of  con- 
greaalonal  concern;  and 

Whereaa  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea 
muat  have  an  Independent,  objective  data 
base  to  examine  and  form  Judgementa  on 
the  merits  and/or  demerits  of  the  propoaed 
divestiture  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  gener- 
al pubUc.  the  rate  payers,  the  AT.  Si  T. 
atockholdera  and  the  operating  companlea: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  la  the  senae  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  Members  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
have  a  profound  responalbUlty  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  propoaed  dlveatlture 
ahould  be  permitted  to  occur. 

(2)  The  proposed  dlveatlture  muat  be  spe- 
clflcaUy  examined  with  a  view  toward  pro- 
tecting local  ratepayers  from  increases  in 
local  telephone  rates  on  account  of  the  reor- 
ganization, protecting  the  InteresU  of  Bell 
System  shareholders  and  the  viabUlty  of  the 
local  operating  companies  In  the  aUocatlon 
and  valuation  of  assets,  and  preventing  anti- 
competitive practices. 

(3)  The  Congress  would  be  greatly  aided 
by  a  prompt  and  thorough  evaluation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  likely 
effects  of  the  proposed  dlveatlture. 

(4)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
Immediately  begin  a  report  to  the  Congreas 
on  the  likely  effecU  of  the  propoaed  dlveatl- 
ture. Including  but  not  limited  to  the  likely 
Impact  on  local  ratea.  and  the  likely  effecU 
of  the  propoaed  Umlutlona  on  the  actlvltlea 
and  sources  of  revenues  (such  as  "yeUow 
p«ges"  and  customer  premlaea  equipment) 
of  the  local  operating  company. 

(5)  The  General  Accounting  Office  ahaU 
Include  In  Its  report  an  evaluation  of  ex- 
change access  charges  and  alternative  mech- 
anisms to  ensure  the  universal  availabUlty 
of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  charges. 

<«)  The  U.S.  District  Court,  which  Is  re- 
viewing the  settlement  proposals,  should 
utilize  all  resources  at  its  disposal  to  protect 
local  ratepayers,  the  Interests  of  BeU 
System  shareholders  and  the  vlablUty  of  the 
local  operating  companlea. 

(7)  U  the  concluaion  of  the  Congreaa  and/ 
or  the  Court  la  that  the  public  Intereat  Is 
not  aerved  by  the  propoaed  dlveatlture.  then 
Buch  dlveatlture  plana  ahould  be  abandoned. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borsn)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.    SPECTER, 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.    President.    I 


TIME  FOR  LEADERSHIP  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  dismay,  frustration,  and  concern 
that  I  read  the  media  reports  of  the 
last  few  days  indicating  that  there  has 
been  no  major  breakthrough  in  the 
negotiations  aimed  at  producing  a 
budget  package. 

There  must  be  a  solid  bipartisan 
budget  package  developed  right  away. 
It  must  lt>e  a  package  which  dramati- 
caUy  reduces  the  budget  deficits  and 
sends  a  forceful  message  to  the  mar- 
kets. A  Band-Aid  will  not  stop  the 
bleeding.  A  major  revision,  moving  us 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  is  needed  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  rapidly.  Con- 
tinuing declines  in  our  economy  are 
definitely  fueled  by  high  Interest  rates 
and  by  looming  deficits  of  $1  trillion 
or  more  in  the  next  S  years. 

Our  other  major  enemy  Is  uncertain- 
ty, Mr.  President.  It  is  an  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  current  p>olitlcal  stale- 
mate. Uncertainty  undermines  confi- 
dence. Uncertainty  causes  investors  to 
postpone  making  decisions. 

High  deficits,  high  interest  rates, 
and  political  stalemates  are  a  sure  for- 
mula for  economic  trouble. 

Mr,  President,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  every- 
one involved  iu  the  political  maneuver- 
ing. The  press  reports  that  each  side  is 
waiting  for  the  other  to  act  first.  Con- 
cern about  political  credit  or  blame 
seems  to  the  public  to  be  placed  ahead 
of  what's  best  for  the  Nation.  As  one 
Oklahoman  said  to  me  recently, 
'We're  sick  of  politics.  What  we  need 
is  statesmanship."  The  lady  who  made 
that  statement  is  absolutely  rtght. 

If  the  economy  collapses,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  blame  for  everyone  in  a 
position  of  responsibility— Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  President  will  read  these 
floor  remarks.  I  intend  to  send  them 
to  him. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  long  as  the 
President  remains  on  the  sidelines,  the 
chances  of  ending  the  stalemate  are 
slim.  It  is  time  for  him  to  step  forward 
and,  in  Harry  Truman  fashion,  declare 
that  "The  buck  stops  here."  We  have 
only  one  President.  Over  500  Members 
of  Congress  speaking  with  different 
voices  cannot  lead. 

I  urge  the  I*resident  to  personally 
call  together  the  key  principals.  The 
two  Republican  and  two  E>emocratic 
leaders  of  both  Houses,  and  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the    two    or    three    key    committees 


should  be  summoned  by  the  President 
to  a  meeting. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  in  person.  It  is 
time  for  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  to  come  to  that  table  in  a  spirit 
of  unity. 

The  meeting  should  be  held  at  a 
place  like  Camp  David,  where  the  par- 
ticipants can  be  kept  together  as  long 
as  necessary  to  reach  an  agreement.  It 
is  important  that  the  process  not  be 
interrupted  by  constant  leaks  to  the 
press  of  offers  and  counteroffers. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no 
public  report  to  the  press  and  the 
public  until  the  package  is  completed. 
Then  the  credit  for  the  popular  por- 
tions can  be  shared  equally  by  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House.  Like- 
wise, the  blame  for  the  less  popular 
sacrifices  which  may  be  required  wiU 
also  be  shared  equally. 

It  has  been  said,  but  it  bears  repeat- 
ing: We  do  not  have  a  Republican 
economy  or  a  Democratic  economy. 
We  have  an  American  economy.  We 
need  an  American  budget  package 
that  we  all  can  raUy  behind.  Our 
people  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  If 
we  pull  together  and  reach  an  agree- 
ment which  is  fair  and  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  are  trjing 
to  send  us  a  message.  It  reads,  "Stop 
playing  politics;  be  statesmen.  Bury 
the  hatchet  and  do  what  is  right  for 
America." 

The  message  has  been  sent  to  both 
the  President,  who  has  yet  to  become 
personally  involved  in  these  negotia- 
tions, and  the  Congress.  Let  us  all  be 
wise  enough  to  heed  it. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HART 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  TIME  TO  RATIFY  SALT  II  IS 
NOW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  In- 
troduced an  executive  resolution  to 
discharge  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  its  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  to  amend  the  treaty  as  needed 
and  to  bring  the  treaty  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  ratification  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  but  in  any  event,  no 
later  than  30  days  from  today.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
Senator,  it  is  time  to  ratify  the  SALT 
II  Treaty.  That  treaty  remains  the 
most  detailed,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  most  carefully  negotiated 
arms  control  agreement  yet  concluded. 

That  treaty  is  not  incompatible  with 
more  ambitious  arms  control  efforts. 
It  would  advance  the  objectives  of 
those  who  call  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze;    and    it    would    facilitate    the 


achievement  of  "deep  reductions"  as 
advocated  by  the  administration. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  continues  to  be 
very  much  in  this  country's  national 
security  interest.  Why  should  we  over- 
look an  arms  control  agreement,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  much  consideration 
and  debate  in  this  country  about 
whether  we  should  proceed  with  arms 
control,  which  took  6  years  to  negoti- 
ate and  which  is  an  important  vehicle 
to  restrain  the  arms  race  and  begin 
real  reductions? 

Why  should  we  ignore  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  which  would  provide 
an  excellent  basis  for  further  negotia- 
tions which  many  of  us  believe  should 
be  undertaken  forthwith  and  operate 
as  a  baseline  from  which  to  achieve 
new  accords? 

Why  leave  unratified  an  agreement 
which  places  significant  constraints  on 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  capabilities 
and  which  even  Soviet  leaders  charac- 
terize as  worthy  of  preserving? 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  Is  the 
result  of  painstaking  negotiations  by 
three  administrations.  Democrat  as 
well  as  Republican.  It  is  a  well-bal- 
anced and  well-crafted  agreement 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
determined  would  improve  strategic 
stability  and  mutual  securtty.  And  it  is 
adequately  verifiable  by  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification,  as  wit- 
nessed to  both  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  by  our  national  intelligence 
community. 

Limiting  the  size  of  the  Soviet  nucle- 
ar threat  through  effective,  reliable 
arms  control  is  as  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  as  maintain- 
ing a  strong  and  prudent  defense. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  would  enhance  our 
national  sectirity  in  at  least  six  ways: 

It  would  compel  the  Soviets  to  retire 
approximately  250  central  strategic 
nuclear  systems,  or  10  percent  of  their 
entire  force. 

It  would  limit  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabilities.  By  1985,  the  Soviets 
will  have  the  technical  capability  to 
increase  vastly  their  nuclear  arsenal. 
They  could  more  than  double  the 
nimiber  of  hard-target  counterforce 
warheads,  significantly  expand  their 
force  of  land-based  missiles  with  mul- 
tiple warheads,  and  deploy  more  heavy 
missiles.  The  SALT  II  Treaty  would 
prevent  such  a  dramatic  buildup. 

I  noticed  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  a  colimin  complaining  about 
the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  new  warheads  that 
could  be  loaded  onto  the  existing  force 
of  Soviet  SS-18  mlssUes.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty  would  prevent  the  deployment 
of  more  than  10  warheads  on  each 
Soviet  SS-18. 

It  would  also  reduce  uncertainty 
over  Soviet  intentions  by  setting  spe- 
cific  limits   on   a   number   of   Soviet 
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weapons-related  activities,  all  of  which 
we  can  monitor  reliably. 

It  would  confirm  certain  a«Teed-to 
procedures  for  monitoring  compliance 
with  treaty  provisions,  such  as  the 
prohibition  against  interfering  with 
"national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion" and  the  ban  on  SALT-related  tel- 
emetrlc  encryption. 

It  would  guarantee  regiilar  United 
States-Soviet  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion on  sensitive  strategic  nuclear 
issues,  such  as  compliance  with  treaty 
provisions,  through  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission.  The  treaty 
would  permit  the  necessary  modern- 
ization of  UjB.  strategic  nuclear  forces 
to  insure  not  only  a  deterrent  but  a 
survivable  deterrent.  Including  deploy- 
ment of  long-range  air-launched 
Cruise  missiles,  a  more  survivable 
land- based  system,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  Trident  program. 

SALT  II  may  not  be  the  perfect 
arms  control  agreement,  but  it  is  a  val- 
uable Incremental  step  in  what  all  re- 
sponsible participants  in  the  arms  con- 
trol debate  understand  to  be  a  long 
and  difficult  process. 

Moreover,  this  particular  treaty  has 
been  negotiated  and  signed  by  both 
sides. 

After  SALT  II,  we  must  move  on  to  a 
new  arms  control  agenda,  focusing  on 
ways  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  must  reduce  those  weap- 
ons systems  which  are  especially  de- 
sUbilizing.  including  highly  MIRV'ed 
and  accurate  ICBM's.  We  must  under- 
take additional  steps  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war  through  acci- 
dent or  miscalculation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
focus  our  efforts  on  new  and  more  in- 
clusive measures  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment by  other  countries  of  the  ca- 
pability to  produce  nuclear  weapons. 

On  February  24,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect  which  calls  for 
United  States-Soviet  strategic  talks  on 
the  prevention  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  before  we  move  on  to  that 
agenda,  we  can— and  I  think  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  we  should— take  a  step  which 
Is  in  our  power  to  take,  and  that  Is  to 
complete  the  unfinished  biisiness  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  its  early  ratifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DxTRKNBKRGER).  Without  Objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

NUNN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Serxator  ~  f rom 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nimv)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


NUCLEAR  DEBATE— THE 
MISSING  LINK 

AMZlfOMKimfO.   IS8« 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  which  is  S.  2248. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  of  the  current 
focus  on  nuclear  freezes.  so-callecT  "no 
first  use"  and  arms  control  policies  In 
general,  there  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant element  missing— the  need  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  prospect  of  a 
nuclear  war  triggered  by  a  third  coun- 
try or  terrorist  group.  No  change  in 
NATO's  nuclear  doctrine  and  none  of 
the  freeze  proposals  would  decrease  or 
prevent  the  chances  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. An  accidental  nuclear  war  or 
war  by  miscalculation  should  be  of 
mutual  concern  to  both  superpowers 
even  in  periods  of  great  tension  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential of  an  accidental  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  two  superpowers 
for  some  time.  On  March  10.  1981.  I 
wrote  the  Commander  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  and 
asked  SAC.  as  the  premier  defense 
command  in  nuclear  matters,  to  ana- 
lyze the  potential  for  this  type  of  ex- 
change and  to  recommend  some  initia- 
tives for  dealing  with  the  problem. 
General  Ellis  is  now  retired  and  serv- 
ing as  the  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Standing  Consultative  Committee  and 
is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
knowledgeable  military  men  in  the 
arms  control  area  as  well  as  an  expert 
in  nuclear  policies  and  weapons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  my  letter  dated 
March  10,  1981,  to  General  EUis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Skuatx. 
Comnrm  On  Ajuixd  Ssavicn. 
Wathington,  D.C..  March  10,  1981. 
Oen.  RicHAU)  H.  Ellis, 
CINC^tAC, 
Offutt  ATB.  Nebr. 

Deah  Oknixai.  Elus:  The  March  6th  Sub- 
conunltt««  hearing  on  Strategic  Communi- 
cation, Command  and  Control  as  well  as 
connectivity  was  Important  and  Informative. 
I  have  the  Impression  we  are  at  least 
making  a  beginning  In  this  crucial  area  You 
and  your  staff  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  leadership. 

I  have  believed  for  some  time  that  our 
strategic  arms  control  efforts  are  concen- 
trated almost  exclusively  on  the  number  of 
launchers  and  warheads  and  the  "bolt  from 
the  blue"  premeditated  strategic  strike. 
While  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Importance 
of  this  focus  and  these  negotiations.  I  feel 


that  we  should  also  begin  to  think  seriously 
about  other  perhaps  more  likely  catalysts 
which  could  lead  to  nuclear  war.  There  are 
many  other  (actors  that  need  assessment  as 
to  how  the  US/USSR  would  Interact  at  the 
strategic  level  In  times  of  crises  and  conflict. 
For  example,  a  disguised  third  country 
attack  on  one  of  the  superpowers  could  pre- 
clplUte  a  U.S./Soviet  nuclear  exchange. 

Pursuant  to  our  conversation  during  the 
hearing  break.  I  look  forward  to  a  visit  to 
SAC  sometime  this  spring.  While  there,  I 
would  like,  among  other  topics,  to  discuss 
this  with  you  and  your  staff  with  several 
questions  in  mind: 

(1)  Is  our  C-3  capable  of  discerning  the 
source  of  attack  under  this  type  scenario? 

(2)  What  capabilities  do  the  SovleU  have 
in  this  respect  (warning  and  threat  assess- 
ment)? 

(3)  What  other  scenarloa  should  be  consid- 
ered In  terms  of  US/USSR  strategic  Interac- 
tion in  periods  of  crises  and  conflict? 

(4)  Are  there  arms  control  innovations 
and  initiatives  that  can  be  proposed  in  this 
general  area  as  well  as  the  overall  C-3/con- 
nectlvity  area? 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again  In  the 
near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  NtnfH. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
letter.  I  outlined  my  belief  that  our 
strategic  arms  control  efforts  have  for 
some  time  concentrated  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  number  of  launchers  and 
warheads  and  the  so-called  bolt  from 
the  blue  premeditated  strategic  strike. 
While  I  certainly  agree  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  focus  and  these  nego- 
tiations. I  feel  that  we  should  also 
begin  to  think  seriously  about  what 
could  be  more  likely  catalysts  which 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war.  There  are 
many  factors  that  need  assessment  as 
to  how  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  would  inter- 
act at  the  strategic  level  in  times  of 
crises  and  conflict.  For  example,  a  dis- 
guised third  country  attack  or  third 
party  attack  on  one  of  the  superpow- 
ers could  precipitate  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
nuclear  exchange. 

I  asked  General  EUis  to  examine 
four  key  areas  in  his  study  as  follows: 

First,  Is  our  communications,  com- 
mand and  control  capable  of  discern- 
ing the  source  of  attack  under  this 
type  scenario? 

Second,  What  capabilities  do  the  So- 
viets have  in  this  respect;  that  is, 
warning  and  threat  assessment? 

Third.  What  other  scenarios  should 
be  considered  in  terms  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
strategic  interaction  in  periods  of 
crises  and  conflict? 

Fourth.  Are  there  arms  control  inno- 
vations and  initiatives  that  can  be  pro- 
posed in  this  general  area  as  well  as 
the  overall  command,  control  and 
communications  coimectivlty  area? 

General  Ellis  established  a  study 
group  that  spent  many  months  work- 
ing on  these  issues,  and  in  July  of  that 
same  year,  that  is  1981,  I  went  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  in  Omaha  to 
discuss  the  results  of  their  study. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  their 
conclusions  are  even  more  relevant 
today.  The  SAC  analysis  showed  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets 
must  dramatically  improve  their  warn- 
ing and  attack  characterization  to  deal 
with  the  use  of  a  nuclear  device  by  a 
third  party  in  either  peacetime  or  a 
crisis  situation. 

The  SAC  analysis  dealt  with  the  po- 
tential third  party  threat  by  examin- 
ing the  various  unconventional  deliv- 
ery systems  that  could  be  utilized  to 
explode  such  a  device  on  United  States 
or  Soviet  soil. 

SAC  adso  identified  many  unconven- 
tional methods  of  delivery  other  than 
the  normally  discussed  platforms  such 
as  fighter  planes,  missiles,  or  bombers 
that  a  Third  World  nation  might  uti- 
lize. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  also 
analyzed  the  capability  of  each  coun- 
try, that  '5  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  respond  to  some  type 
of  conventional  attack  by  Third  World 
countries  or  by  a  terrorist  group. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  over  20  nations  will  have  the 
industrial  capability  to  build  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  possibility  of  posses- 
sion of  these  weapons  by  terrorists 
cannot  be  dismissed. 

After  talking  to  many  other  experts 
in  the  field.  I  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Washington  Post  which  appeared  on 
November  12.  1981.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Arms  ConiituL:  What  We  Shoxtld  Do 
(By  Sam  Nuifif ) 

America's  arms  control  goals  have  been 
vague  and  poorly  understood  by  the  public. 
Our  tactics  have  been  short-term,  and  our 
strategy  ambiguous.  Our  patience  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  has  been  short-lived.  Our 
timing  has  too  often  been  driven  by  election 
considerations  and  our  expectations  have 
swung  between  euphoria  and  despair. 

Three  arms  control  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  signed  (by  Presi- 
dents Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter)  but  have  not 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  may  dem- 
onstrate that  our  "separation  of  powers"  is 
alive  and  weU,  but  It  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  any  American  President 
can  conclude  an  arms  control  treaty  any 
more. 

THE  SETTIIf  G 

The  United  States  Is  now  abiding  (without 
formal  agreement)  by  a  SALT  treaty  that 
President  Reagan  himself  declared  "fatally 
flawed."  While  awaiting  leverage  from 
newly  announced  but  as  yet  unapproved 
strategic  programs,  we  are  not  renegotiating 
this  unratified  treaty.  Testimony  Indicates 
it  wiU  be  at  least  the  late  1980s  before  any 
new  strategic  programs  close  the  "window 
of  vulnerability"  and  bring  us  back  to 
"parity."  Several  key  parts  of  the  recently 
announced  strategic  program,  which  are  not 
yet  well-defined,  will  have  major  arms  con- 
trol implications. 

We  are  about  to  begin  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  an 


area  in  which  the  United  States  has  little  le- 
verage and  NATO  is  at  a  pronounced  mili- 
tary disadvantage.  These  negotiations  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  Union  a  considerable  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  the  long  overdue  NATO 
tactical  nuclear  force  modernization.  They 
also  create  an  Increasingly  unrealistic  sepa- 
ration between  strategic  and  theater  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  allow  the  Soviets  skillfully 
to  manipulate  growing  European  skepticism 
of  American  leadership. 

Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  be 
puzzled  when  we  look  over  our  shoulder  and 
our  allies  aren't  following  our  lead?  They 
don't  know  where  we're  going.  Do  we? 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  arms  control 
efforts  and  NATO's  future  are  now  linked. 
A  clear,  consistent  arms  control  approach 
that  enjoys  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  Is  a  national  security  im- 
perative. 

CONTIHUITY 

If  the  American  position  on  arms  control 
is  to  have  more  credibility  with  our  allies, 
our  adversaries  and  the  American  people, 
we  must  bring  some  continuity  to  our  proc- 
ess for  formulating  and  executing  arms  con- 
trol policy  and  Integrating  it  with  military 
policies.  We  must  develop  a  clear  set  of 
long-term  goals,  objectives  and  priorities 
that  can  be  understood  by  the  public,  our 
allies  and,  ideally,  even  oiu-  adversaries. 

Procedures  within  our  government  must 
be  developed  to  ensure  that  strategic  weap- 
ons programs  and  arms  control  measures 
mesh  together  better.  We  can  no  longer  sep- 
arate the  two  functions,  giving  civilians  the 
Job  of  controlling  arms  and  the  military  the 
job  of  procuring  weapons.  U.S.  military 
planners  must  have  a  greater  input  in  shap- 
ing our  arms  control  objectives  so  that  arms 
control  measures  can  also  be  treated  as 
viable  instruments  for  attaining  required  se- 
curity objectives. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Soviets  have 
had  essentially  the  same  people  negotiating 
SALT.  During  that  same  period,  the  United 
States  has  had  six  ciiief  negotiators  and  the 
major  support  staff  has  been  changed  many 
times.  Why  shouldn't  the  Soviets  be  confi- 
dent they  can  wait  out  the  Americans?  Why 
shouldn't  our  allies  and  our  adversaries  be- 
lieve that  our  patience  and  our  horizons  are 
limited  in  the  arms  control  arena? 

One  way  to  Improve  arms  control  continu- 
ity would  be  to  upgrade  substantially  the 
current  General  Advisory  (Committee  on 
Arms  Control.  The  present  committee  is  co- 
located  with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
viewed  as  an  adjunct  of  that  agency.  We 
should  consider  creating  a  bipartisan  presi- 
dential commission  to  be  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  our  arms  control  efforts. 

The  commission  would  be  appointed  by 
the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
for  overlapping  terms  long  enough  to  give  it 
Independence  and  continuity.  It  could  not 
and  should  not  supersede  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  the  Senate  to  ratify,  treaties.  It 
could,  however,  be  asked  to  bring  some  co- 
herence to  our  arms  control  philosophy  and 
Implementation.  Reporting  directly  to  the 
president,  the  board  should  have  a  broad 
charter  to  consider  arms  control  under  the 
rubric  of  overall  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy. 

It  could  provide  a  publicly  respected 
review  board  to: 

Help  formulate  long-  and  short-term  arms 
control  objectives,  goals  and  priorities  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security  and  our 
defense  policies; 


Monitor  negotiations;  and 

Keep  the  American  public  Informed  of  the 
goals,  objectives  and  priorities  of  our  arms 
control  efforts  in  a  way  that  can  be  separat- 
ed from  partisan  political  considerations. 

8TABIUTT 

The  U.S.  arms  control  process  has  had  a 
narrow  scope  that  undermines  its  potential 
positive  Impact  in  military  terms  and  in 
international  opinion.  Over  the  last  decade, 
most  of  our  arms  control  effort  has  been  di- 
rected at  limiting  the  size  of  nuclear  arse- 
nals rather  than  avoiding  or  limiting  the  po- 
tential use  of  nuclear  weatxjns  in  crises — so- 
called  "crisis-stabUlty."  We  hope  to  reduce 
the  number  of  weapons  in  the  long  run.  but 
reductions  In  numbers  do  not  automatically 
or  necessarily  Increase  crisis  stability.  We 
hope  to  save  money  with  a  sound  arms  con- 
trol agreement,  but  an  even  larger  strategic 
budget  would  be  well  worth  the  money  if 
the  result  were  the  reduced  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war.  With  thousands  of  nuclear 
warheads  available  to  each  side,  control  of 
their  use  in  crises  is  more  Important  than 
reduction  of  numbers,  cost  or  technological 
development. 

We  must  begin  to  think  about  arms  con- 
trol initiatives  that  will  address  crisis  stabili- 
ty. 

How  would  the  Russians  react  If  a  low- 
flying  aircraft  with  U.S.  markings  delivered 
a  nuclear  device  on  one  of  their  cities?  Do 
they  have  the  capability  to  determine  the 
true  origin  of  the  aircraft?  Would  stunned 
and  angry  Russians  react  calmly  and  cau- 
tiously or  would  they  draw  Immediate  con- 
clusions and  launch  a  nuclear  attack  against 
America?  How  would  we  react  Lf  a  nuclear 
device  exploded  in  a  ship  of  unknown  origin 
In  San  Francisco  harbor  and  obliterated  the 
city?  Will  we  sit  idly  by  while  the  possibili- 
ties grow  in  the  years  ahead  that  a  fanatical 
leader  may  attempt  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
superpowers  by  pulling  a  Third  World  trig- 
ger? 

Are  these  unreal  science  fiction  fantasies 
or  is  there  a  growing  possibility  of  a  third- 
party  or  terrorist  use  of  nuclear  weapons? 
At  my  request  last  spring,  Oen.  Richard 
Ellis,  then  commander  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  undertook  the  evaluation  of  the 
posstbUlty  of  a  third  party  triggering  a  su- 
perpower nuclear  exchange  under  a  variety 
of  scenarios.  Unfortunately,  this  evaluation 
showed  that  there  are  real  and  developing 
dangers  in  this  area 

Do  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
have  a  mutual  interest  in  preventing  a 
Third  World  trigger  or  a  terrorist  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons?  Should  both  nations  have  a 
mutual  interest  in  working  together  to  be 
able  Immediately  to  identify  the  source  of  a 
nuclear  strike  from  a  third  country  or  from 
a  terrorist  attack?  Can  arms  control  efforts 
be  made  relevant  to  the  growing  dangers  of 
this  type  of  nuclear  catalyst? 

The  point  is  not  to  frighten,  but  to  stimu- 
late the  best  minds  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  think  sober- 
ly about  the  future  potential  for  destruction 
facing  the  world.  There  are  an  Increasing 
number  of  scenarios  that  could  precipitate 
the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  that  neither 
side  anticipated  or  Intended.  By  1990,  our 
government  believes  that  more  than  20  na- 
tions may  have  the  industrial  capability  to 
build  nuclear  weapons. 

Terrorist  possession  of  nuclear  warheads 
in  the  future  cannot  be  dismissed.  Several 
nations  are  now  also  developing  rockets  for 
"commercial  purposes."  The  simple  fact  is 
that  we  really  don't  have  an  international 
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framework  or  mechanism  for  quickly  and 
decisively  controlling  or  containing  these 
possibilities.  In  a  world  growing  more  dan- 
gerous with  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  delivery  systems,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  other  nucle- 
ar powers,  have  growing  reason  to  work  to- 
gether to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

umrai)  statxs-sovixt  coopxRATioif 

While  there  Is  still  time,  serious  thought 
should  be  given  by  ourselves  and  the  Rus- 
sians to  our  possible  mutual  interest  in  es- 
tablishing a  military  crisis  control  center  for 
the  monitoring  and  containment  of  nuclear 
weapons  used  by  third  parties  or  terrorist 
groups.  This  could  take  the  form  of  Joint 
U.S.-Sovlet  information-sharing  combined 
with  a  multinational  center  for  crisis  man- 
agement. A  precedent  for  this  tjrpe  of  effort 
can  be  found  in  the  four- power  Berlin 
center  for  movement  of  aircraft  in  the 
Berlin  corridors. 

The  crisis  management  group  could  be  a 
permanent  standing  team  of  highly  quali- 
fied civilian  and  military  personnel,  in  full 
operation  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
with  access  to  the  top  political  and  military 
leadership.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  provide 
a  mechanism  that  gives  each  side  more  con- 
fidence in  the  facts  during  a  nuclear  crisis. 
It  would  afford  the  leaders  of  both  nations 
a  better  chance  to  determine,  independently 
and  Jointly,  the  origin  tmd  parties  responsi- 
ble for  any  explodon  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
has  the  potential  for  encouraging  coopera- 
tion and  building  confidence  between  the 
superpowers,  even  when  political  relations 
are  at  a  low  ebb.  These  steps  could  contrib- 
ute to  crisis  stability  They  could  also  add  a 
significant  degree  of  deterrence  to  third- 
country  or  terrorist  attempts  to  light  the 
nuclear  bonfire. 

This  will  not  be  a  simple  task  completed 
quickly,  but  the  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions should  begin.  These  negotiations  could 
be  broadened  to  address  other  mutual  arms 
control  steps,  such  as  confidence-building 
measures  to  enhance  verification,  strength- 
ening the  U.S.-Soviet  hot  line,  as  well  as  re- 
ducing the  vulnerabilities  of  command,  con- 
trol and  communications  of  both  nations. 
We  could  also  begin  discussions  on  a  possi- 
ble nuclear  weapons  deployment  agreement 
that  would  lengthen  the  warning  time  both 
nations  would  have  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  nuclear  powers  must  begin  to  Improve 
our  capacity  to  control  a  nuclear  crisis— re- 
gardless of  origin.  Our  nation  must  adopt 
clear  goals  that  establish  a  foundation  for 
arms  control  that  has  long-term  continuity 
and  less  vulnerability  to  domestic  partisan 
politics.  We  must  find  an  arms  control 
policy  we  can  live  with. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  major  part  of  this  arti- 
cle dealt  with  the  whole  issue  of  the 
Third  World  trigger  and  accidental  nu- 
clear war.  After  pointing  out  the  real 
and  growing  dangers  in  this  area,  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  certainly  an  area 
of  U.S./U.S.S.R.  mutual  interest  in 
preventing  such  a  crisis,  I  made  two 
major  recommendations. 

The  first  recommendation  was  that 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  establish  a  Joint 
military  crisis  control  center  for  the 
monitoring  suid  containment  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  used  by  third  parties  or 
terrorist  groups.  The  second  major 
recommendation  was  to  address  other 
mutual   arms   control   steps   such   as 


strengthening  and  enhancing  the 
United  States-Soviet  hotline. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
both  the  UJ3.  and  U.S.S.R.  have  a 
common  and  mutual  interest  in  pre- 
venting such  a  Third  World  trigger  or 
a  terrorist  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I 
am  convinced  that  both  nations  have  a 
mutual  interest  in  working  together  to 
identify  the  source  of  a  nuclear  strike 
from  a  third  country  or  from  a  terror- 
ist attack.  I  am  convinced  that  arms 
control  efforts  can  be  made  relevant  to 
the  growing  danger  of  this  type  of  a 
nuclear  catalyst. 

Everyone  now  seems  to  be  in  search 
of  an  easy  solution  in  the  arms  coQtrol 
area,  but  there  are  no  nuclear  quick 
fixes.  What  we  can  begin  to  do  Jointly 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  build  a  ca- 
pability and  mutual  trust  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  accidental  nuclear 
war  or  war  by  miscalculation.  This 
step  could  add  a  strong  element  of  de- 
terrence to  any  party  contemplating 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  a  confrontation 
between  the  superpowers. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1983  defense  authorization 
bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  initiatives  for  improving  the  con- 
tainment and  control  of  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  including: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  multina- 
tional military  crisis  control  center  for 
monitoring  and  containing  nuclear 
weapons  used  by  third  parties  or  ter- 
rorist groups: 

Second.  E>evelopment  of  a  forum  for 
Joint  U.S.-U.S.SJI.  sharing  of  informa- 
tion on  nuclear  weapons  that  could  be 
used  by  third  parties  or  terrorist 
groups:  and 

Third.  Development  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
confidence-building  measures  for  crisis 
stability  and  arms  control  to  include: 

An  improved  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  commu- 
nications hotline  for  crisis  control: 

Enhanced  verification  procedures 
for  any  arms  control  agreements: 

Measures  to  reduce  vulnerability  of 
command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions on  both  sides:  which,  I  might 
add,  Mr.  President,  would  certainly  get 
into  the  question  of  where  we  station 
our  nuclear  delivery  capability  and 
where  they  station  theirs,  including 
submarines. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  be  thoughtful  enough  to 
have  me  as  a  cosponsor  on  this  amend- 
ment? I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  research  and  for 
his  development  of  a  very  important 
subject.  I  know  how  long  he  has 
worked  on  it,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
him  and  I  wish  to  be  associated  with 
him. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia. 

I  might  add  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  have  discussed  this  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  area,  so  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  him  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia that  I  have  talked  to  people  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  about  this,  and  I 
have  the  sense  that  there  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  little  momentum  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  on  this  subject. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  did  a 
classified  study.  They  have  an  unclass- 
ified study  which  has  a  lot  of  the  ma- 
terial deleted,  which  is  understand- 
able, because  it  gets  into  the  capabili- 
ties of  weapons  systems,  and  so  forth, 
which  would  be  most  vulnerable  and 
those  of  the  Soviets  would  be  most 
vulnerable  too.  I  am  preparing  this 
afternoon  to  send  a  copy  or  to  at  least 
notify  the  White  House  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  classified  version  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  which,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  of  direct  attention  and 
certainly  of  interest  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  benefit  from  this  kind  of 
analysis.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  seen 
this  yet,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  incorporating 
some  proposal  like  this  into  the  overall 
arms  control  proposals  coming  up 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  Just  finished  a 
hearing  of  our  subcommittee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  a  member  and  a  half -million  dol- 
lars will  be  the  reduction  of  money  for 
the  research  and  development  in  nu- 
clear warheads  In  fiscal  1983,  and  I  am 
likewise  endeavoring  to  make  that  in- 
formation, which  we  learned  this 
morning  in  executive  session,  available 
to  the  public  because  I  feel  it  is  an  en- 
couraging move  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral public  now  to  become  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  understanding 
the  complexity  of  our  nuclear  policy 
and  the  weapons  situation  used  for  de- 
fense, and  I  hail  that  move,  as  you 
well  know.  Now  is  the  time  to  trust  our 
public  to  leam  more  providing  we  give 
them  the  direction  and  the  facts. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree.  I  think  this  is  a 
real  challenge  to  the  leadership,  and  I 
think  we  have  an  opportunity  now  to 
form  a  constructive  move  for  a  firm, 
patient,  and  very  meaningful  arms 
control  effort  that  will  continue  for 
some  time  until  we  are  able  to  better 
cope  with  the  overall  dangers  of  nucle- 
ar war  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  proposal 
would  also  include  a  suggestion  that 
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the  study  addressed  itself  to  measures 
to  lengthen  the  warning  time  each 
nation  would  have  to  potential  nuclear 
attack. 

I  think  one  of  the  more  stabilizing 
things  we  could  do  in  the  whole  arms 
control  area  is  to  take  certain  steps  by 
mutual  agreement,  steps  that  are  veri- 
fiable, that  would  give  both  sides  a 
sense  that  they  do  not  have  to  have 
their  fingers  so  heavy  on  the  nuclear 
trigger,  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be 
more  warning  time  before  any  nuclear 
attack,  if  that  occurs,  and  then  we  can 
take  a  slight  bit  of  easing  on  the  nu- 
clear trigger,  and  certainly  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  both  countries. 

This  study  and  report  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress  by  August  1, 
1982,  and  I  would  further  require  that 
the  President  review  the  results  of  the 
DOD  analysis  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  a  month— by  September 
1,  1982— his  views  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposals  and  their  relevance  to  U.S. 
arms  control  policies  and  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  a  sound  analytical 
framework  for  the  key  agencies  in  our 
Government  and  the  public  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  accidental  nuclear 
war.  There  has  been  very  little  work 
done  in  this  area  other  than  the  pio- 
neer study  by  SAC  under  General 
Ellis'  direction  at  my  request  and.  as  I 
said,  Mr.  President,  I  do  Intend  to  for- 
ward that  study  to  the  White  House  or 
let  them  know  of  the  availability  of 
that  study  as  a  very  sound  beglnrilng 
point  for  a  comprehensive  analysis. 

This  amendment  will  also  serve  to 
focus  attention  on  this  important  ele- 
ment of  the  nuclear  issue  which  is 
missing  in  the  current  debate  and  dis- 
cussion and  which  is  a  more  likely  con- 
tingency, in  my  view,  than  a  premed- 
itated nuclear  attack  or  "bolt  out  of 
the  blue." 

I  will  have  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment when  this  amendment  is  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor,  when  the  military 
authorization  bill  comes  up.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  study  this  prior  to  the  floor 
discussion  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMKifSifKirr  No.  1386 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
section: 

Sk.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and  eval- 
uation of  initiatives  for  improving  the  con- 
tainment and  control  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  particularly  in  crises.  Such  study 
and  evaluation  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  following  initiatives: 

(1)  establishment  of  a  multi-national  mili- 
tary crisis  control  center  for  monitoring  and 


containing  nuclear  weapons  used  by  third 
parties  or  terrorist  groups; 

(2)  development  of  a  forum  for  Joint  U.S./ 
USSR  sharing  of  information  on  nuclear 
weapons  that  could  be  used  by  third  parties 
or  terrorist  groups;  and 

(3)  development  of  U.S. /USSR  confi- 
dence-building measures  for  crisis  stability 
and  arms  control  to  include: 

(A)  an  Improved  U.S./U.S.S.R.  communi- 
cations hotline  for  crisis  control; 

(B)  enhanced  verification  procedures  for 
any  arms  control  agreements; 

(C)  measures  to  reduce  vulnerability  of 
command,  control  and  communications  on 
both  sides;  and 

(D)  measures  to  lengthen  the  warning 
time  each  nation  would  have  of  potential 
nuclear  attack. 

(a)  this  report  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  House  and  Senate  by 
August  1.  1982  and  should  be  available  In 
both  a  classified,  if  necessary,  and  unclassi- 
fied format. 

(b)  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations one  month  later  on  September  1, 
1982,  on  the  merits  of  such  initiatives  devel- 
oped in  section  (a)  to  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess and  on  the  status  of  any  such  initiative 
as  they  may  relate  to  any  arms  control  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
ASHBROOK 


VITIATION  OP  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
FOR  SENATOR  BAKER  AND 
SENATOR  STEVENS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  there  are  two  special 
orders  remaining  unexecuted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr)  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stsvkns):  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  advised  that  nei- 
ther special  order  Is  required.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wlU  now  be  a 
period  of  30  minutes  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  everyone  who  knew  him 
was  terribly  shocked  to  leam  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  Representative 
John  Ashbrook. 

Unfortunately,  Representative  Ash- 
brook's  fame  was  not  commensurate 
with  his  abilities  or  his  character  as  so 
often  is  the  case  in  this  upside  down 
city  and  upside  down  world.  Had  he 
been  elected  to  the  Senate,  an  office 
he  was  actively  seeking  at  the  time  of 
his  death  and  which  he  might  well 
have  achieved,  no  doubt  his  fame 
would  have  been  much  greater  during 
his  lifetime.  But  all  of  that  Is  unimpor- 
tant really  because  John  Ashbrook 
left  a  legacy  that  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  for  many  years 
to  come. 

When  one  pictures  the  smiling 
visage  of  John  Ashbrook,  it  Ls  very 
hard  to  believe  that  he  Is  gone.  He 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  a  genera- 
tion of  young  people.  He  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  many  who  ultimately 
went  on  to  serve  in  Government  of 
which  this  Senator  Is  one. 

Certainly  his  most  sterling  quality 
was  his  absolute  dedication  to  princi- 
ple. 

On  each  and  every  vote  John  Ash- 
brook was  willing  to  risk  his  political 
career  because  he  preferred  to  go  back 
to  the  private  sector  where  he  no 
doubt  could  have  been  much  more 
comfortable,  lived  in  more  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  any  doubt 
lived  a  much  longer  and  more  healthy 
life. 

John  Ashbrook  surely  wore  himself 
out  in  service  to  his  country. 

If  his  untimely  death  served  any 
purpose,  it  Is  to  remind  each  of  us  that 
we  can  be  called  away  at  any  moment 
on  any  day  and  that  on  this  day  we 
should  adhere  to  principle  because  to- 
morrow we  might  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  amends. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  for  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  past 
the  hour  of  3  p.m.  under  the  same 
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terms  and  conditions  as  previously  or- 
dered.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  for  the  information  of  Members 
who  may  be  listening  in  their  office 
that  the  principals  involved  in  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Criminal 
Code  Reform  Act  are  engaged  In  con- 
versations at  this  time.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  permitting  them  to  proceed  on 
that  may  expedite  the  ultimate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  In  this  matter. 
That  is  why  I  have  extended  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  rather  than  going  now  to  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
In  respect  to  S.  1630. 

At  this  time,  once  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROLIFE  UNITY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  Roe 
against  Wade  In  January  1973,  legaliz- 
ing abortion  on  demand,  we  have  seen 
the  growth  of  an  amazing  movement 
in  the  United  States.  At  first  It  was  a 
lonely  handful  of  Americans  who  rec- 
ognized the  singular  evil  of  abortion 
and  thereby  became  charged  In  con- 
science with  the  duty  of  alerting  their 
fellow  citizens.  These  concerned  Amer- 
icans called  themselves  the  right-to- 
life  movement.  They  performed  their 
duty  well,  patiently  operating  at  first 
in  small  groups  and  one  to  one.  Under 
the  weight  of  the  urgent  message  that 
children  were  being  killed  legally, 
their  numbers  swelled,  and  the  hand- 
ful became  hundreds  of  thousands. 

With  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
right-to-llfers  there  has  necessarily 
come  an  Increasing  sophistication  and 
diversity  of  their  activities.  Some  now 
write  scholarly  Journals;  some  provide 
foster  homes  for  children  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  victims  of  at>or- 
tlon;  some  engage  only  In  public  edu- 
cational efforts;  and  some— as  we  on 
Capitol  Hill  know  well— do  battle  in 
the  political  arena. 

At  this  date  that  part  of  the  rlght- 
to-llfe  movement  engaged  In  political 
action  Is  known,  I  daresay,  to  every 
single  American  politician— Federal, 
State,  and  local.  Unlike  virtually  every 
other  lobby  in  Washington,  however, 
they  do  not  argue  on  their  own  behalf 


and  they  do  not  pursue  their  own  pri- 
vate Interest.  Instead,  they  advance 
the  cause  of  nameless  and  unknown 
babies  who  are  in  Jeopardy  of  abor- 
tion. Their  message  is  simple  and  com- 
pelling: The  killing  must  stop. 

As  the  number  of  political  groups 
has  grown  with  the  right-to-life  move- 
ment as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  cor- 
resE>onding  Increase  in  the  proposals 
for  a  legal  remedy.  Needless  to  say, 
the  variety  of  proposals  has  led  to 
debate  and  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  rlght-to-llfe  movement 
itself.  In  general,  the  internal  debate 
Is  a  healthy  sign,  indicating  a  degree 
of  sophistication  and  a  pool  sf  legal 
talent  not  always  present  in  the  early 
days  of  the  movement.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  reasonable  men  and  women, 
even  when  they  are  united  on  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  individual 
human  life  is  a  special  gift  of  God 
which  the  law  must  protect.  On  the 
other  hand,  differences  may  some- 
times become  strained  and  counterpro- 
ductive. 

In  order  to  provide  a  common  basis 
for  unity  in  the  rlght-to-life  move- 
ment, I  introduced  a  new  antiabortlon 
bill  on  March  1,  1982,  S.  2148.  The  bUl 
includes  permanent  Hyde  amendment 
language,  a  freedom-of-consclence  pro- 
vision for  medical  personnel,  legal  per- 
sonhood  for  the  purpose  of  the  rlght- 
to-llfe  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  a  severability  clause.  It  was 
my  hope  that  this  bill  would  have 
broad  appeal  and  provide  a  rallying 
point  for  all  sections  of  the  rlght-to- 
life  community. 

I  am  happy  to  report  today  that  to  a 
very  large  extent  S.  2148  has  proved  a 
source  of  unity  for  the  prollfe  move- 
ment. Recently  I  received  a  letter 
dated  April  19,  1982,  supporting  S. 
2148  signed  by  38  major  prollfe  groups 
or  prominent  individuals  in  the  move- 
ment. In  addition  to  those  signing  the 
letter,  the  National  Right  to  Life  Com- 
mittee endorsed  the  bill  on  March  28, 
1982— less  than  a  month  after  its  in- 
troduction. The  groups  included  by 
the  letter  of  support  and  the  National 
Right  to  Life  Committee  endorsement 
represent  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
prollfe  movement.  Such  broad  support 
of  S.  2148  would  indicate  that  the 
right-to-llfe  constituencies  are  in 
agreement  on  a  legislative  vehicle. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  sent  me  and  others  a 
letter  on  April  5,  1982,  in  which  he 
urges  Congress  to  act  on  antiabortlon 
legislation  in  the  near  future.  The 
President  said: 

In  recent  years,  sentiment  has  Increased 
In  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  restore  protection  of  the  law  to  chil- 
dren before  birth.  It  may  be  possible  for  the 
97th  Congress  to  take  that  Important  step.  I 
write  simply  to  express  my  own  hope  that 
we  will  not  miss  this  long  delayed  opportu- 
nity. 


I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
these  letters  from  prollfe  groups  and 
from  President  Reagan.  The  Senate 
should  act  and  act  soon  on  the  abor- 
tion issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  dated  April  19,  1982, 
from  rlght-to-life  groups,  and  the 
letter  dated  April  5,  1982,  from  the 
President,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  19. 1982. 
Hon.  Jkssi  Helms 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okah  Senator  Helms:  We  the  undersigned 
pro-life  leaders  urge  Immediate  action  on 
the  strongest  possible  version  of  S2148  so 
that  as  President  Reagan  ssiid  In  his  recent 
letter  to  pro-life  leaders:  ".  .  .  we  will  not 
miss  this  long  delayed  opportunity." 

We  hope  that  action  can  be  taken  prior  to 
May  15th  when  the  budget  battle  begins 
and  we  pledge  our  total  support  to  your  ef- 
forts. 

Ood  Bless  you. 

List  op  Sicnatttres 

John  P.  Mackey,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In 
Defense  of  Life. 

Paul  Brown.  LAPAC. 

Joseph  M.  Schelder.  Pro  Life  Action 
League. 

Dr.  John  S.  Kelly.  Family  Life  League. 

Rosemary  T.  Stokes.  Citizens  Against 
Planned  Parenthood. 

Joan  Solms.  Family  Life  League. 

W.  Douglas  Badger.  Christian  Action 
CouncU. 

Judie  Brown.  American  Life  Lobby,  Inc. 

Howard  Phillips  Conservative  Caucus. 

Paul  Marx.  O.S.B.,  Human  Life  Interna- 
tional 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Abercromble,  Alabama  Citi- 
zens Concerned  FV}r  Life. 

Mrs.  Jane  Muldoon.  Michigan  Right  to 
Life. 

Ann  CDonnell,  R.N.,  Missouri  Citizens 
for  Life  Board  Member. 

Mn.  Charlotte  Ooodwin,  New  Mexico 
Right  to  Life. 

Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan,  Rhode  Island  Right 
to  Life. 

Helen  DeWItt,  R.N..  Kansas  Right  to  Life. 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Applebey,  New  Hampshire 
Voters  for  Life. 

Olga  L.  Fairfax,  Ph.D..  United  Methodists 
for  Life. 

Edwin  P.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Reformation  Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

Dr.  Joseph  Stanton. 

Dr.  Ron  Godwin.  Vice  President.  Moral 
Majority. 

Mrs.  Marianne  Rea-Luthln.  President. 
Massachusetts  Cltlsens  for  Life. 

Mr.  Murray  Norris.  Christian  Family  Re- 
newal. 

Thea  Rossi  Barron.  Esq..  Right  to  Life 
Crusade. 

Ms.  Pam  Clra.  President,  Feminists  for 
Life  of  America. 

Ms.  EUeen  Dawson,  South  Carolina  Citi- 
zens for  Life. 

Dr.  Eugene  F.  Diamond.  M.D..  World  Fed- 
eration of  Doctors  Who  Respect  Life. 

Dr.  Bentln  K.  Partln.  II.  Columbus  (N.C.) 
Christian  Action  Council. 

Dr.  Adrian  Rogers.  Pastor,  Belleville  Bap- 
tist Church,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  (Immedi- 
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ate  past  president  of  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention). 

J.  A  Parker,  President.  Lincoln  Institute. 

Joseph  W.  MacPherson,  Esq.,  Maryland 
Right  to  Life. 

Most  Rev.  Leo  A.  Pursley,  D.D..  retired 
bishop  of  Fort  Wayne-South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Stan  Shelley.  Blue  Ridge  (N.C.)  Chris- 
tian Action  Council. 

Mr.  Ed  McAteer.  Round  Table  Issues  and 
Answers. 

Edward  C.  Smith.  Assistant  Professor. 
American  University. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hotze.  Editor.  Life  Advo- 
cate. Houston.  Texas. 

Paul  Haring.  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
America. 

Nancy  T.  Mullan.  M.D..  President,  Califor- 
nia Pro-Llf  e  Medical  Association. 

The  White  House, 
WathingUm,  April  5, 1982. 
Hon.  Jesse  A.  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jesse  In  recent  years  sentiment  has 
Increased  In  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  restore  protection  of  the 
law  to  children  before  birth.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  97th  Congress  to  take  that  Im- 
portant step.  I  write  simply  to  express  my 
own  hope  that  we  will  not  miss  this  long  de- 
layed opportunity. 

A  few  weeks  back  I  said  that,  "We  must, 
with  calmness  and  resolve,  help  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  fellow  Americans  understand 
that  the  more  than  one-and-one-half  million 
abortions  performed  in  America  In  1980 
amount  to  a  great  moral  evil  and  assault  on 
the  sacredness  of  life."  Whether  or  not  our 
fellow  citizens  will  understand  the  duty  we 
owe  to  future  citizens  depends  largely  on 
what  action  the  Congress  takes. 

I  know  that  on  this  issue,  sad  to  say.  as  on 
many  others  of  great  Importance,  there  are 
sharp  differences  of  opinions  as  to  which 
action  Is  the  best  one.  Naturally,  I  hope  that 
these  differences  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  common  goal. 

But  most  important.  It  seems  to  me,  is 
that  the  Congress  consider  one  or  more  of 
the  proposals  In  the  near  future.  And  I  want 
you  to  know  that  you  have  not  only  my.  best 
wishes  but  also  my  prayers  for  success. 
Sincerely, 

ROIIALD  REACAIf . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  15  minutes  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
viously ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  ON  THE  COM- 
PLETION OF  THE  CURRENT 
PHASE  OF  THE  CAMP  DAVID 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
moment,  after  there  has  been  an  op- 
portunity to  reproduce  a  resolution,  I 
intend  to  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eratioiL  May  I  inquire,  does  the  clerk 
have  the  resolution  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  at  the  desk  in  respect  to  the 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  commend- 
ing  the   completion    of   the   current 
phase  of  the  Camp  David  agreement. 
S.  Res.  374 

Whereas,  on  Sunday,  the  3Sth  of  April, 
1982,  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
and  the  SUte  of  Israel,  Israel  completed 
final  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula; 
and 

Whereas,  this  step  represents  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Oovemment  and  the  people  of 
Israel  to  make  difficult  and  painful  deci- 
sions and  also  to  take  risks  for  peace;  and 

Whereas,  this  step  symbolises  the  continu- 
ing and  enduring  commitment  of  Israel  and 
Egypt  to  the  process  of  achieving  a  compre- 
hensive peace  in  the  region  envisioned  In 
the  Camp  David  Accords; 

Then/ore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States: 

Commends  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people  of  Israel  for  this  historic  and  coura- 
geous step  in  the  name  of  peace;  and 

Expressed  confidence  that  Israel  and 
Egypt  will  continue  the  process  of  normal- 
ization and  realize  fully  the  fruits  of  peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
clerk  please  state  the  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  clerk  will  state  the  co- 
sponsors. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Baker,  for  himself.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  EAOLrroK,  Mr.  Chapee, 
and  Mr.  MrrzEKBAtTM. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  addition  of  one 
consponsor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senators. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  may  remain 
open  for  cosponsorshlp  until  5  p.m. 

today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  names  of  the  following  Senators 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 


lution: Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bidkn,  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bus- 
dick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Glknn,  Mr.   Gorton,  B4r. 

HOLLINGS,        Mr.        HUDDLBSTOH,        Mr. 

Kastcn,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsxhtaoa, 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolfh,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Spbcrr,  Mr. 
Stsnnis,  Mr.  TsoNCAS,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
ExoN,  and  Mr.  Leahy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, Sunday,  April  25,  1982,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  Israel  withdrew  from 
the  last  portion  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
that  it  has  held  since  1967. 

The  decision  to  complete  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  one  for  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
It  has  been  a  wrenching  and  painful 
decision  that  has  gone  to  the  very 
heart  of  Israeli  emotions.  The  once 
barren,  lifeless  desert,  had  become  a 
sanctuary  of  progress  and  national 
spirit;  leaving  the  area  must  surely  be 
among  the  most  strenuous  and  griev- 
ous episodes  in  what  is  already  an  ar- 
duous national  history. 

Many  have  opposed  this  couragous 
decision,  citing  tremendous  costs— the 
loss  of  important  military  facilities, 
strategic  depth,  and  supplies  of 
energy.  Clearly,  the  exchange  repre- 
sents incalculable  risks  which  are 
great  in  comparison  to  the  uncertain 
returns  of  peace. 

Nonetheless,  by  their  decision,  the 
Israeli  people  have  reaffirmed  their 
willingness  to  pursue  peace,  and  for 
our  part,  I  believe  we  should  commend 
the  Israeli  people  for  abiding  by  their 
commitment. 

All  of  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  his- 
toric exchange  enhances  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  For  now, 
I  can  only  repeat  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude and  admiration  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  completion  of  their 
dramatic  step  in  the  search  for  peace. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  co- 
si)onsor  this  resolution  with  high  and 
deep  regard  for  both  Israel  and  Egypt; 
they  have  made  remarkable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Mideast  peace  process.  In 
meeting  this  phase  of  the  Camp  David 
accords,  Israel  has  lived  up  to  its  com- 
mitment to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai 
at  very  considerable  expense  in  land 
and  oil  and  has  given  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  the  dynamism  of  the  peace 
process  and  the  dynamism  of  the  de- 
mocracy that  exists  in  Israel. 

There  was  a  minority,  a  tenacious, 
strong  minority  that  violently  object- 
ed to  this  transfer.  Extraordinary 
measures  had  to  be  used.  Who  would 
have  ever  envisioned  Israeli  soldiers 
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having  to  evict  Israeli  citizens,  but  In 
this  case  a  democracy  must  work  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  Knesset  voted  unanimously  to 
transfer  these  lands  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  that  they  had 
signed  at  Camp  David  and  ratified  by 
the  Knesset. 

When  I  left  the  Middle  East.  In  Jan- 
aury  I  had  said  In  Israel  and  In  13 
Arab  countries,  in  my  Judgment,  even 
though  there  was  skepticism  evi- 
denced throughout  the  world  and 
sometimes  skepticism  evidenced  right 
here  as  to  whether  Israel  would  honor 
its  agreements,  I  had  no  doubt,  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  these  agree- 
ments would  be  honored.  Certainly, 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  Defense  Minis- 
ter Sharon,  Foreign  Minister  Shamir. 
Moshe  Arens.  who  was  at  that  time 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
fense and  Foreign  Affairs,  had  given 
me  absolute  assurance  of  the  with- 
drawal. They  are  men  of  honor.  They 
are  men  of  their  word,  and  they  be- 
lieve In  the  democratic  principle.  And 
when  the  majority  said  they  were 
going  to  do  something,  they  were 
going  to  do  it. 

I  gave  that  assurance  In  13  Arab 
countries,  in  some  of  them  with  some 
considerable  skepticism,  but  I  saw  no 
skepticism  whatsoever  in  Egypt.  They 
had  gotten  to  know  the  Israelis,  they 
had  worked  with  them,  and  they  felt 
they  would  adhere  to  their  agreement. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  point 
out  that  Egypt,  which  benefits  greatly 
from  the  withdrawal,  has  shown  that 
international  disputes  of  the  most  pro- 
found consequence  can  be  resolved 
through  negotiation  based  on  good 
will.  The  extraordinary  gesture  of  the 
late  President  Sadat  in  breaking  the 
barriers  to  peace  by  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem, by  addressing  the  Knesset,  and 
Prime  Minister  Begln's  positive  re- 
sponse to  that  initiative,  set  the  stage 
for  the  Camp  David  agreements. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  creativity  and 
boldness  of  President  Sadat,  whom  I 
called  7  years  ago  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate,  the  greatest  man  of  peace  I 
had  met  in  the  Middle  East.  This  was 
met  by  derision  on  the  part  of  many 
people  who  said,  "How  can  you  call  a 
man  like  this,  who  has  waged  war 
against  Israel,  a  man  of  peace?"  I  said 
I  had  never  been  more  profoundly  af- 
fected and  influenced  by  a  meeting 
with  any  person  than  when  I  heard 
from  the  depth  of  his  heart  how  much 
President  Sadat  yearned  for  peace  and 
to  come  together  in  common  accord  to 
make  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

They  had  all  the  risk,  and  they  did  It 
on  faith.  The  did  It  on  faith  that  the 
Israelis,  once  they  would  agree  to 
something,  would  stick  with  that 
agreement.  They  gave  up  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  Arab  world.  It  was 
the  Egyptians  who  were  evicted  from 
the  Arab  League.  They  were  cut  off 
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from  billions  of  dollars  of  assistance    Egypt  and  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is 
from  the  oU-produclng  countries.  deep  in  their  hearts. 

They  did  that  in  the  faith  that  they       I  talked  with  hundreds  of  people  in 


would  get  back  their  land  at  the  cost 
of  disenfranchising  themselves  from 
the  Arab  world.  They  had  faith  In  the 
Israeli  people,  and  that  faith  was  Justi- 
fied. 

I  commend  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Egypt  for  their  enduring 
commitment  to  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

We  all  pray  that  this  step  this  mag- 
nificent step  taken  yesterday,  which 
the  world  must  applaud— and  we  cer- 
tainly in  this  Chamber  fully  applaud— 
will  lead  to  other  steps,  because. other 
steps  are  necessary  now  for  peace. 

I  have  said  in  every  Arab  country  It 
Is  now  up  to  you  to  come  forward  with 
proposals,  and  it  is  up  to  Israel  to  give 
consideration  to  those  proposals,  to 
renew  the  negotiating  process  to  sit 
down  the  way  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelis  did,  face  to  face  across  the 
table. 

They  need  each  other  so  much.  Look 
at  the  fact  that  the  Israelis  in  a 
matter  of  three  decades  have  become 
the  leading  experts  of  irrigation  and 
medical  research.  All  ty^es  of  techni- 
cal assistance  can  be  provided  to  that 
whole  region.  That  is  what  is  now 
available  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  not 
Just  the  thousands  of  Israeli  tourists 
that  for  the  first  time  are  able  to  see 
the  pyramids,  see  the  wonders  of 
Egypt  and  begin  to  appreciate  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  that  great  country. 
The  door  Is  also  open  for  any  Egyptian 
to  go  to  Israel  to  see  that  great  histor- 
ic area  and  see  what  the  Israelis  have 
done,  to  see  the  leaders  of  the  world  In 
solar  energy,  reaching  out  to  the 
future,  a  technology  that  they  have 
offered  freely  to  the  people  of  Africa 
and  other  developing  nations  of  the 
world  that  would  be  available.  I  think, 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  region  once 
peace  is  established. 

That  is  the  great  goal  that  we  must 
work  for.  That  is  the  end  objective: 
Peace  and  stability  and  progress  for  all 
the  people  of  the  entire  region. 

We  all  pray  that  this  step  will  lead 
to  others,  that  Israel  and  Egypt  will 
press  ahead  with  the  uncompleted  ne- 
gotiation for  full  autonomy  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  proudly  said  to 
me: 

"Full  autonomy  "  were  the  words  I  sug- 
gested to  President  Carter.  Those  were  my 
words,  and  they  were  accepted  by  Egypt  and 
accepted  by  the  United  States. 

We  all  pray  that  Israel  and  Egypt 
will  press  forward  with  fuU  autonomy 
In  the  interest  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive peace  in  the  region. 

It  Is  up  to  the  parties  to  negotiate 
what  that  term  means,  and  they  must 
work  that  out.  I  hope  they  will  press 
forward  steadily  and  consistently  and 
demonstrate  that  the  process  of  peace 
is  a  process  that  pays  for  the  people  of 


both  countries  on  my  recent  trip,  and 
I  can  testify  to  my  colleagues  that 
peace  is  deep  seated  and  ingrained  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

As  a  villager  stands  in  the  middle  of 
his  village  in  Egypt,  he  points  to  one 
house  and  says,  "In  that  house  they 
lost  a  son  in  the  second  war.  In  that 
house  they  lost  a  son  in  the  third  war. 
I  lost  a  son.  Are  we  going  to  lose  sons 
in  the  fifth  war?  No;  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  there  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
fifth  war." 

That  Is  what  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  magnificence  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin  in  creatively  receiving  the 
gesture  made  by  President  Sadat. 

I  hope  that  will  be  an  Inspiration  to 
others  In  the  Middle  East  who  seek 
peace  and  stability  and  who  can  work 
against  the  real  enemies  of  the  world- 
poverty,  deprivation,  disease— all  those 
problems  on  which  we  should  work  to- 
gether, instead  of  pouring  money  into 
armaments.  We  should  poiu-  money 
into  the  benefit  of  humankind.  This  is 
the  end  objective  and  goal  we  should 
seek. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  thank  him  for  permitting 
me  to  expand  my  comments  as  to  the 
significance  I  attach  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  have  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator  Percy, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  will 
not  take  very  long,  but  I  have  two 
points  to  make. 

The  first  is  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  has  ever  had  a  more  capable 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  than  it  has  now  in  Senator 
PctcT.  I  have  seldom  known  a  man  as 
dedicated  to  his  responsibility  and 
duty  as  Chuck  Psrcy,  or  who  devotes 
more  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
tasks  that  the  Senate  gives  him  In  the 
administration  of  the  responsibilities 
of  that  standing  committee,  or  who 
travels  more  effectively  and  with 
greater  purpose. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
without  his  efforts,  without  his  inspi- 
ration, not  only  is  it  less  likely  that  we 
would  reach  this  point  today,  where 
we  can  observe  the  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli troops  from  the  Sinai,  but  also,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  his  dedication  smd 
diligence  and  good  efforts  and  Inspira- 
tion were  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  the  overall  formula  for  peace  in  this 
region,  which  we  refer  to  as  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

I  commend  him  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  I  am  sure  I  express  the  grat- 
itude of  the  Senate  for  the  good  work 
he  has  done  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
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Bi£r.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  thoughtful 
comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Again.  I  thank  him  for  retain- 
ing his  membership  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  I  strongly 
urged  upon  him. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  majority  leader  to 
be  able  to  take  the  time,  but  in  this 
case,  his  presence  on  certain  occasions 
has  been  absolutely  crucial.  He  has 
been  a  very,  very  valued  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  think  he  is  the 
greatest  majority  leader  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other 
point:  When  we  do  spend  time  on  for- 
eign relations  and  the  majority  leader 
spends  time  on  the  leadership  Job. 
both  of  us  remember— and  never 
forget  it,  every  hour  of  every  day— 
that  we  have  duties  and  obligations  to 
our  States  as  well.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee is  served  well.  The  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
turned  more  attention  of  that  commit- 
tee toward  trade,  toward  exports.  If  I 
go  to  any  country,  I  go  there  with  a 
bag  full  of  information  on  com,  soy- 
beans, coal,  manufactured  goods,  and 
landing  rights  for  United  Airlines  in 
Tokyo,  for  example.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  I  am  trying  to  sell  Illinois.  That  Is 
an  important  part  of  my  Job. 

We  are  Senators  from  our  States, 
and  we  cannot  let  our  committee  re- 
sponsibilities Interfere  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  major  responsibility  to 
serve  the  constituents  of  Tennessee 
and  nilnois  and  every  other  State. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  most 
gracious  and  thoughtful  comments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
has  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  served  us  well  in  that 
State,  but  also.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  Member  who  travels  as  regularly 
to  his  own  State  and  performs  more 
constituent  work,  which  all  of  us  at- 
tempt to  uindertake,  than  does  Senator 
PxRCT,  and  I  congratulate  him  for  it. 

I  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  In  express- 
ing my  high  regard  for  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  Egypt  In  their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  this  risk  for  peace. 

As  he  pointed  out  to  me  once  in  a 
conversation,  Egypt  not  only  took  a 
great  gamble  in  agreeing  to  the  Camp 
David  accords,  but  also,  in  a  very  real 
way,  the  late  President  Sadat  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  knew  Sadat.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  with  him  on  many  occasions, 
and  I  believe  history  will  record  him  as 
a  noble  figure,  dedicated  to  peace. 

The  people  of  Egypt,  I  am  sure,  are 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  this 
process  and  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  real  risk  for  them,  as 
It  was  for  Israel;  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise  for  their  coura- 
geous stand  and  dedication,  for  their 
standing   by   the   commitments   that 
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were  made  mutually  by  Egypt  and 
Israel  In  the  course  of  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  leadership  In  bringing  this  reso- 
lution to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  join  them  In  commending  the  late 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  of  the  State  of  Israel  for  the 
acts  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
event  of  yesterday  to  occur. 

Israel's  return  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt 
is  Indeed  a  very  momentous  occasion. 
And  let  us  hope  that  it  will  provide  a 
major  step  forward  with  respect  to  the 
process  of  peace. 

Now  that  this  great  step  has  been 
taken,  let  us  also  hope  that  Egypt  will 
not  in  any  way  turn  back  from  its  com- 
mitment toward  the  process  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  From  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  heretofore 
by  Mr.  Mubarak,  I  think  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  assvune  that  he  will  proceed 
along  these  lines.  He  seems  to  recog- 
nize, like  President  Sadat  before  him, 
that  there  has  been  enough  tension 
and  enough  bloodshed  In  the  Middle 
East. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  yesterday's  event  has 
not  really  been  discussed  much  in  the 
press.  The  columnists  haven't  yet 
mentioned  it,  nor  have  those  who  are 
students  of  history.  That  very  unique 
aspect  of  the  return  of  Sinai  is  the 
fact  that,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  history  in  which  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  land  were  given  back 
by  a  victorious  nation— given  back 
even  after  four  wars  that  took  the 
lives  of  many  of  Israel's  dear  sons  and 
daughters. 

I  believe  that  the  return  of  the  Sinai 
to  Egypt  indicates  beyond  any  doubt 
the  firm  commitment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  toward  peace. 

Israel  has  been  the  target  of  criti- 
cism, and  negative  remarks  by  many  in 
the  media.  But  Israel  has  not  been 
given  the  credit  to  which  It  Is  entitled 
for  each  of  the  substantial  givebacks 
that  have  occurred  in  moving  forward 
toward  the  process  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

How  can  anyone  ever  doubt  Israel's 
sincerity?  But  each  time  Israel  has 
given  back  some  land,  we  hear  that 
Israel  has  to  give  more.  Israel  is  told  to 
do  this  and  then  to  do  that  as  the 
price  of  peace. 

Yet  little  Is  said  publicly  about  the 
fact  that  the  Saudi,  to  whom  we  sold 
the  P-15's  AW  ACS  and  Sidewinders, 
still  do  not  speak  with  real  strength 
and  conviction  about  bringing  about 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Senate 
had  voted  to  confirm  the  sale  of  the 
AW  ACS  and  the  Sidewinder- and 
when  Mr.  Haig,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
had  publicly  indicated  that  the 
AW  ACS   and   the   Sidewinder   would 


make  it  possible  for  the  Saudis  to 
defend  themselves  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression-Mr. Yamanl,  speaking  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  said,  "Oh,  no;  our  real 
enemy  and  our  first  enemy  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  State  of  Israel,  not 
the  Soviet  Union." 

Where  are  the  words  indicating  a 
commitment  to  peace  on  the  part  of 
the  other  Arab  nations?  We  who  sold 
the  AWACS  and  the  Sidewinder 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  King 
of  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  one  who  called 
last  year  for  a  Jihad,  a  "holy  war," 
against  the  State  of  Israel. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  talk  of  a  holy 
war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  its  sons  and  daughters  are  the 
victims  of  senseless  acts  of  terror, 
Israel  was  determined  to  live  up  to  its 
Commitment  to  give  back  the  Sinai. 
And  anyone  who  is  half  a  realist  will 
recognize  that  the  Sinai  provided  a 
tremendous  barrier,  a  tremendous 
saftey  cordon  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

Israel  did  this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptian  leadership  since  the 
death  of  President  Sadat  has  made  it 
clear  that  somehow  it  wishes  to  estab- 
lish its  former  liaison  with  these  other 
Arab  nations  who  are  so  determined  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  reem- 
phasize  the  rarity  of  what  Israel  has 
done. 

When  did  Great  Britain  ever  give 
back  any  land  as  the  price  of  peace? 
When  did  Germany?  When  did 
France?  When  did  China?  When  did 
the  Soviet  Union?  When  did  any  Arab 
nation  give  back  any  land  as  the  price 
of  peace?  But  day  after  day,  Israel  is 
criticized  in  the  press  for  being  tough, 
for  being  bellicose,  for  being  willing  to 
stand  up  for  its  rights.  And  it  is  Israel 
that  did  what  almost  no  other  country 
has  ever  done  before. 

I  think  it  is  a  momentous  occasion. 
It  is  an  occasion,  one  in  which  all  of  us 
look  with  a  sense  of  pride  for  our  Na- 
tion's Involvement  in  moving  forward 
toward  the  process  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

And  once  again,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  April  25,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  day  on  which  the  process  of 
peace  moved  decisively  ahead. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BEmTETT  Johnston  of  Louisiana  also 
be  Joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  expand  a  little  on  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Senator 
MrrzENBAUM,  about  the  uniqueness  of 
what  happened  yesterday,  the  return 
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of   territory   by   the   Israelis   to   the 
Rffvoti&ns 

Mr.  President.  If  you  look  at  Interna- 
tional law.  International  lines  do 
change  when  an  aggressor  attacks  and 
when  his  land  is  then  overrun  by  that 
country  that  is  attacked.  It  is  a  basic 
principle  of  international  law  that  the 
aggressor  must  be  penalized  and  right- 
fully so  because  if  aggressors  are  not 
penalized  and  are  allowed  to  gain  fnilt 
indeed  from  their  aggression,  then  we 
will  be  subjected  even  more  than  we 
are  today  to  aggression  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  So,  after  wars,  lines 
do  change. 

After  the  Second  World  War  the 
Russians  moved  further  west  and  now 
occupy  that  part  that  was  called  East 
Prussia.  They  now  occupy  the  Baltic 
Port  of  Konlgsberg  which  they  now 
call  Kaliningrad.  They  have  never 
been  there  before  in  their  history. 
Now  it  is  Kaliningrad.  Before  it  was 
Konlgsberg. 

The  Poles  are  farther  west  than 
they  have  been  for  800  years,  and  they 
are  there  as  a  matter  of  right  just  as 
the  Russians  are  in  Kaliningrad  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

No  one  would  dispute  that  under 
international  law  because  it  is  a  price 
that  an  aggressor  pays  for  aggression, 
and  it  is  common  under  international 
law  that  lines  Indeed  do  change.  That 
is  what  makes  this  situation  so  unusu- 
al. The  Israelis  were  indeed  attacked 
as  the  Russians  were  by  Hitler.  The  Is- 
raelis were  strong  enough  to  repel  the 
aggressor.  They  repelled  him  and  cap- 
tured some  land,  and  now  they  have 
returned  it. 

I  asked  my  staff  to  look  where  in  the 
annals  of  recent  history  this  has  hap- 
pened before.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  returned  Oldnawa  and 
the  Ryukyu  chain  of  islands  In  the  Pa- 
cific after  World  War  II  and  then  Aus- 
tria in  the  pre-Napoleonlc  era  con- 
quered what  is  now  Belgium  and  re- 
tvuTied  that  area  or  most  of  It  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Here  is  an  Instance  in  which  the  vic- 
torious party  was  the  target  of  aggres- 
sion and  returned  land  to  the  aggres- 
sor party.  That  Is  the  instance  that 
happened  yesterday. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  bright  spot  In  a  very 
troubled  part  of  the  world.  It  is  Indeed 
a  courageous  act  on  the  part  of  the  Is- 
raelis to  give  back  strategic  depth  and 
to  give  back  a  large  area  of  land  that 
includes  a  great  deal  of  economic  re- 
sources, self-sufficiency  in  oil  certain- 
ly, that  they  now  must  import.  They 
cannot  buy  it  from  most  of  their 
neighbors  and  that  they  have  to  buy 
on  the  world  market  at  considerable 
excess  cost. 

They  are  returning  an  area  of  land 
in  which  they  built  $17  billion  worth 
of  infrastructure.  Israel,  a  country 
that  has  only  an  $18  billion  or  $19  bil- 
lion gross  national  product  spent  that 


much  on  Infrastructure  In  areas  they 
are  now  returning. 

So  Indeed,  it  Is  a  great  act  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Israelis,  and  It  brings 
about,  in  my  estimation,  some  obliga- 
tions on  some  of  its  other  neighbors. 

It  is  a  great  act  of  faith.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  size  of  Israel.  The 
size  of  the  State  of  Israel  Is  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  the  size  of  the  State 
that  I  represent,  Minnesota.  I  often 
tell  my  friends  In  Minnesota  who  talk 
to  me  about  Israel  that  Israel  in  most 
of  its  populated  area  Is  narrower  than 
the  distance  between  downtown  Min- 
neapolis and  downtown  St.  Paul:  the 
Twin  Cities  that  abut  one  against  the 
other.  The  distance  between  down- 
town Minneapolis  and  downtown  St. 
Paul  Is  10  or  12  miles.  This  is  indeed 
wider  than  much  of  the  heavily  popu- 
lated area  of  Israel— not  the  region  of 
the  Sinai  Just  given  up.  It  illustrates 
the  lack  of  strategic  depth  that  Israel 
has,  the  small  size  that  Israel  has  as  a 
country. 

So  I  believe  it  raises  some  obliga- 
tions on  the  neighbors  of  Israel  to  Join 
in  the  peace  process.  Israel,  by  its 
action  yesterday,  has  taken  great  risk 
in  the  peace  process  as  did  a  great 
man.  President  Sadat  of  Egypt.  The 
extent  of  the  risks  in  his  case  were  il- 
lustrated by  the  history  of  last  Augiist 
when  that  great  man  lost  his  life. 

But  it  is  my  hope  that  this  move  by 
Israel  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  indeed  it  intends  to  live  in  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  that  it  trusts  its 
neighbors,  that  It  Is  willing  to  give  up 
matters  of  such  great  necessity  to  Its 
defense.  Its  strategic  depth,  that  it  is 
willing  to  negotiate  and,  hopefully, 
that  this  will  be  a  formidable  forward 
step  toward  peace. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
that  despite  these  steps  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  Israelis,  more  and 
more  demands  are  being  made  of 
them.  Some  of  those  demands,  I  am 
sure,  wlU  be  met.  I  know  some  of  those 
demands  are  going  to  be  negotiated. 
Everything  is  negotiable,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  said  in  my  presence 
not  so  long  ago.  So,  hopefully,  this 
great  step  forward  toward  peace  will 
be  complemented  by  other  forward 
steps  taken  by  Israel  and  its  neigh- 
bors. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  with 
Senators  Bakzr  and  Robert  C.  Btrs 
of  this  resolution. 

At  times  I  have  been  critical  of  some 
of  Prime  Minister  Begin's  policies. 
Free  as  I  am  to  criticize  when  I  feel 
criticism  is  warranted,  I  must  be  equal- 
ly free  and  forthcoming  when  praise  is 
warranted. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  act  of  great 
statesmanship  and  great  political  cour- 
age when  Prime  Minister  Begin  ful- 
filled his  Camp  David  pledge  to  return 
the  Sinai.  As  we  watched  television 


and  read  the  news  accounts,  we  know 
there  was  vocal  and  strenuous  opposi- 
tion within  Israel  to  the  return  of  the 
Sinai. 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution, 
we  praise  Israel  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  for  their  "courageous  step  to 
make  a  difficult  and  painful  decision." 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was.  In  today's  local  paper,  a  Juxtapo- 
sition of  headlines  on  the  front  page 
which  was  truly  startling.  In  a  banner 
headline  stretching  across  the  entire 
page  was  this  terse  bulletin:  "Britain: 
South  Georgia  Retaken."  Then,  in 
much  smaller  print  and  under  the  fold 
appeared  the  news  that  "Egypt  As- 
sumes Control  in  Sinai." 

There  is.  I  would  suggest,  a  certain 
dichotomy  between  those  stories 
which  is  instructive.  It  would  appear 
that  war  is  more  newsworthy  than 
peace:  that  aggression  Is  more  worthy 
of  note  than  accommodation;  that  con- 
flict is  more  interesting  than  compro- 
mise. 

That  may  be  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  pressures  generated  by 
journalistic  headlines.  But.  certainly, 
in  this  body  we  ought  to  reflect  on  the 
sweeping  nature  of  the  recent  return 
of  the  Slnal  by  Israel. 

For  Israel,  this  is  the  third  exodus 
from  the  Sinai.  The  first  took  place 
when  the  people  of  Israel  fled  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt.  The  second, 
when  the  troops  of  Israel  withdrew 
from  the  Slnal  In  1956.  And  now  this 
third  exodus. 

In  each  of  these  Journeys.  Israel  was 
moved  by  a  search  for  peace.  And  that 
search,  in  all  cases,  involved  risk  and 
sacrifice.  In  this  case,  the  task  is  clear 
and  the  sacrifice  is  significant.  But 
Israel  proved  wUUng  to  accept  both  In 
the  hope  that  peace  would  be  brought 
closer. 

Victors  do  not  normally  leave  the 
territory  they  have  taken— especially 
when  that  territory  has  become  home 
to  thousands  of  its  people,  and  when 
that  territory  contaiins  significant  nat- 
ural resources,  and  when  that  terri- 
tory bears  signs  of  physical  improve- 
ments paid  for  by  that  nation,  and 
when  that  territory  serves  as  a  natural 
defensive  barrier  to  possible  aggres- 
sion. 

No,  victorious  nations  do  not  nor- 
maUy  do  these  things:  but  Israel  has 
done  them.  The  cost  of  Israeli  action 
Is  not  Just  financial,  it  is  also  psycho- 
logical. We  all  witnessed  the  emotional 
scenes  of  settlers  being  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  land.  We  aU  sensed 
the  concern  that  filled  the  Israeli 
people  at  the  thought  of  giving  up  ter- 
ritory they  had  come  to  know  and 
assets  they  had  come  to  depend  on. 
We  all  must  feel  some  of  their  uncer- 
tainty and  fear.  And  we  must  all 
admire  the  fact  that,  despite  the  inter- 
nal   opposition,    the    Government    of 
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Israel  honored  its  conunitment  and 
kept  its  word. 

These  actions  reflect  well  on  both 
Israel  and  Egypt.  They  also  symbolize 
the  Impact  that  direct  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East  has  had 
on  the  shape  of  that  region— for  with- 
out America's  direct  involvement  at 
Camp  David,  there  would  have  been 
no  realistic  process  for  peace  in  the 
area. 

But  our  past  activities  do  not  reduce 
our  obligation  to  pursue  peace;  In  fact, 
they  Increase  our  responsibility.  I  fear 
that  we  have  become  too  complacent 
about  the  relationship  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  too  sanguine  about  the  in- 
evitability of  continued  progress,  too 
timid  about  protecting  the  process  we 
initiated  at  Camp  David. 

Despite  the  wishes  of  some,  there  is 
no  structure  other  then  Camp  David. 
Despite  the  hope  of  some,  there  is  no 
alternative  to  Camp  David.  But  with- 
out our  continued  involvement  and  at- 
tention, despite  Camp  David  there  will 
be  no  peace. 

The  remarkable  transfer  of  the  Slnal 
ought  to  tell  us  that  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  American  diplomacy  in  the 
region.  Our  wUlingness  to  become 
deeply  involved  in  the  search  for  a  dip- 
lomatic solution  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands conflict  ought  to  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  way  for  us  to  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  great  power.  Now  it 
Is  time  to  accept  again  that  responsi- 
bUity  in  the  Middle  East  and  build  on 
the  success  it  has  brought.  It  is  time 
for  the  President  and  for  America  to 
become  again  personaUy  and  directly 
Involved  in  breathing  new  life  into  the 
Camp  David  peace  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  by  noting  the 
dichotomy  between  the  headlines  in 
the  morning  newspaper.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  noting  the  juxtaposition  In 
the  symbolism  of  the  calendar  for  this 
week.  On  Sunday,  Israel  returned  the 
Sinai  and  on  Wednesday.  Israel  will 
celebrate  the  34th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  Certainly,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting Impact  in  the  proximity  of 
those  dates.  In  my  mind,  it  symbolizes 
Israeli  willingness  to  reaffirm  its 
founding  principles— that  a  state,  con- 
sistent with  its  historical  heritage, 
should  exist  as  a  homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people,  and  as  a  reminder  to  all 
people  that  struggle  can  end  in  tri- 
umph and  that  peace  can  be  secured. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.      

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  assuming  the  chair  to 
give  me  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
short  statement  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  Through  their  origi- 
nal sponsorship  of  this  resolution, 
leadership  has  been  provided,  as  It 
should  be  on  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

Yesterday  marked  a  historic  day  in 
international  politics  with  the  state  of 
Israel's  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the 
Slnal.  thereby  fulfilling  commitments 
under  the  Camp  David  accords. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  Israel 
to  take  another  course.  In  Internation- 
al affairs,  regrettably,  the  rule  has 
been  that  nations  look  to  virtually  any 
excuse  not  to  fulfill  commitments 
which  even  conceivably  may  be  con- 
trary to  their  national  welfare.  In  the 
days  since  the  Camp  David  accord  was 
reached,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  Israel  to  point  to  many  such  events 
as  excuses  not  to  fulfill  their  commit- 
ment to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai. 

It  is  to  Israel's  credit,  everlasting  his- 
torical credit,  that  it  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gation and  withdrew  from  the  Sinai 
thereby  surrendering  this  large  terri- 
tory's great  strategic  value  in  oil  and 
as  a  buffer  in  defense. 

It  would  be  the  hope  of  many  that 
Israel's  fulfillment  of  this  critical 
aspect  of  the  Camp  David  accords 
would  be  followed  by  similar  actions 
by  the  other  two  signatory  parties  to 
the  Camp  David  accords,  the  United 
States  and  Egypt,  in  carrying  out  that 
important  document. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  future  conduct  of  Egypt  and 
where  President  Mubarak  will  take 
that  nation  in  search  of  greater  ac- 
ceptance in  the  Arab  world.  The  Israe- 
li withdrawal  should  spur  the  Egjrp- 
tian  nation  to  move  with  all  possible 
resolve  to  preserve,  protect,  and  main- 
tain the  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

When  President  Mubarak  was  asked 
to  comment  yesterday,  he  said  the  new 
direction  must  be  on  the  issue  of  au- 
tonomy. But  whatever  discussions 
arise  on  that  subject  or  others  related 
to  the  Camp  David  accords,  a  very 
high  premium  must  be  placed  on  Isra- 
el's fulfillment  of  its  commitment  to 
withdraw  from  the  Sinai.  So,  too,  the 
United  States  should  view  Israel's  ful- 
fillment of  its  commitment  as  an  act 
calling  for  the  U.S.  fulfillment  of  its 
own  commitment  to  guarantee  Israel's 
security  in  the  Mideast. 

History  since  1948  has  demonstrated 
that  Israel  is  the  only  reliable  ally  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Mideast,  the 
only  nation  which  shares  a  common 
democratic  stsuidard.  In  fulfilling  the 
commitment  to  withdraw  from  the 
Sinai,  Israel  has  again  shown  its  value 
as  an  active  partner  of  the  United 
States  and  a  worthy  ally. 

Israel's  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai 
should  be  a  signal  to  other  nations  in 
the  Mideast  that  now  is  the  time  to 
come  forward  and.  In  a  spirit  of  peace 


and  good  will,  endorse  the  principles 
of  the  Camp  David  accords. 

The  United  States  has  gone  far  in 
seeking  to  encourage  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
example,  to  come  forward.  One  of  the 
pUlars  of  President  Reagan's  reason- 
ing in  the  sale  of  the  AW  ACS  was  to 
draw  the  Saudis  into  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  Many  of  us  voted 
against  the  AW  ACS  sale,  arguing  that 
the  Saudis  should  first  demonstrate 
that  support  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  In 
the  Mideast  before  the  powerful 
AWACS  should  be  sold. 

There  could  be  no  better  time  than 
today  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  show  its 
good  faith  in  the  sale  of  the  AWACS 
by  the  United  States  and  to  Join  the 
Camp  David  accords  and  the  Mideast 
peace  process. 

So,  too,  should  the  other  nations  of 
the  Arab  world  use  this  as  an  occasion 
for  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  for  a  declara- 
tion of  peace  so  that  this  historic 
event  might  be  a  building  block  for  an 
enduring  peace. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  assmning  the 
chair  to  permit  me  to  make  these  re- 
marks. Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEK.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  praising 
those  who  have  made  this  great 
moment  in  history  possible.  While  I 
have  not  heard  aU  of  the  remarks.  I 
would  hope  that  others  have  referred 
to,  of  course,  the  leadership  provided 
by  President  Sadat  and  that  provided 
by  President  Carter.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege, at  President  Carter's  Invitation, 
to  be  among  those  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  gathered  on  the 
lawn  of  the  White  House  for  the  his- 
toric signing  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  came 
about,  as  well  as  the  sequential  devel- 
opments under  It,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  work  of  many  people,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Jewish  community. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
moving  experiences  of  my  lifetime  was 
to  visit  Israel,  and  In  particular  to  that 
historic  monument  csilled  Masada.  I  do 
hope  that  what  we  have  witnessed 
here  over  the  weekend  is  another  step 
in  the  direction  toward  peace  in  that 
part  of  the  world  so  that  that  chapter 
in  history  involving  Masada  is  never 
again  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  its  desire 
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for  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
Israel  withdrew  its  remaining  troops 
and  settlers  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
yesterday  and  turned  that  area  over  to 
Egypt.  The  Sinai,  an  area  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  Israel  itself, 
had  been  acquired  in  the  1967  war.  Its 
cession  marks  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
modem  history  that  a  territory  of  its 
size  has  been  peacefully  relinquished 
after  being  taken  in  war.  That  Israel 
was  willing  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the 
risks  involved,  is  evidence  of  its  com- 
mitment to  the  first  phase  of  the 
Camp  David  Accords.  The  evacuation 
of  the  West  Bank  was  a  crucial  first 
step.  In  the  months  ahead.  Israel  and 
the  neighboring  Arab  States  will  be 
discussing  the  Golan  Heights  and  the 
Palestinian  question.  Recent  violence 
In  southern  Lebanon  and  the  continu- 
ous activity  of  the  PLO  both  within  Is- 
rael's borders  and  abroad  indicate  that 
a  final  and  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Middle  East  crisis  may  prove  painfully 
difficult  to  achieve.  It  is  therefore  all 
the  more  significant  that  at  least  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
region— Egypt  and  Israel— have  estab- 
lished nortnal  relations  between  them. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  obvious  benefits 
to  Egypt— Israeli  commercial  relations 
and  the  blessing  or  reduced  diplomatic 
tension  will  induce  other  area  states, 
especially  Jordan,  to  continue  the 
Camp  David  process  and  to  renounce 
war  In  favor  of  negotiation  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  settling  disputes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  and  others  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
commending  the  completion  of  the 
cuirrent  phase  of  the  Camp  David 
agreement. 

The  Government  and  people  of 
Israel  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
determination  and  resolve  to  take  the 
risk  for  peace  entailed  in  the  return  to 
Egypt  on  Sunday  of  the  final  portion 
of  the  Sinai. 

I  hope  that  their  step  will  lead  to  a 
renewal  of  determination  by  the  lead- 
ership and  the  people  of  Israel  and 
Egypt  to  continue  on  the  course  to  a 
"Jiist  comprehensive,  and  durable  set- 
tlement of  the  Middle  East  conflict." 
as  envisaged  by  Camp  David. 

My  fellow  Senators  and  I  know  that 
further  progress  will  not  be  easy. 
There  are  doubts  and  siispiclons  on 
both  sides  as  to  the  intentions  and  re- 
solves. For  Israel,  particularly,  there  is 
concern  as  to  whether  the  heavy  price 
paid  will  lead  to  a  peace  which  can 
yield  the  security  so  desperately  de- 
sired. 

For  the  return  of  the  Sinai  to  make 
sense.  Israel  must,  in  the  end.  achieve 
a  lasting  security  more  viable  than 
that  which  would  have  been  possible 
had  she  refused  to  return  the  Sinai, 
with  its  valuable  buffer  room,  precious 
oil.  and  major  military  installations. 


We  must  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  in- 
suring that  the  United  States  contin- 
ues to  support  fully  and  actively  the 
course  toward  peace.  We  want  Israel 
to  find  that  the  price  was  worth 
paying  and  that  efforts  directed 
toward  Palestinian  autonomy  will  be 
in  Israel's  long-term  interests.  We 
want  Egypt  to  understand  that  we 
expect  to  work  with  them  also  in 
bringing  about  a  solid  peace. 

An  important  milestone  has  been 
passed  on  the  path  to  peace.  With  the 
necessary  resolve  on  all  sides  to  the 
common  goal,  we  must  succeed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  speakers  on  this  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  Chair  put  the 
question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.  Rbs.  374 

Whereas,  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  AprO. 
1982,  in  kccordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
and  the  State  of  Israel,  Israel  completed 
final  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  Peniiutila: 
and 

Whereas,  this  step  represents  the  willing- 
neas  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  people  of 
Israel  to  make  difficult  and  painful  deci- 
sions and  also  to  take  risks  for  peace;  and 

Whereas,  this  step  symbolises  the  continu- 
ing and  enduring  commitment  of  Israel  and 
Egypt  to  the  process  of  achieving  a  compre- 
hensive peace  in  the  region  envisioned  In 
the  Camp  David  accords: 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States: 

Commends  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people  of  Israel  for  this  historic  and  coura- 
geous step  in  the  name  of  peace:  and 

Expresses  confidence  that  Israel  and 
Egypt  will  continue  the  process  of  normal- 
ization and  realise  fully  the  fruits  of  peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Mr  BAEIER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
FOR  SENATOR  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  AND  SENATOR  STEVENS 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  on  tomorrow,  there  are  spe- 
cial orders  in  favor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  minority  leader,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  and  that  they 
have  no  need  for  that  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  Senators  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:45 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
UNTIL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  later 
than  4  p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


THE  DEATH  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK,  OF 
OHIO 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  a  resolution  which  Is  at  the 
desk  submitted  by  tii.  GLoni  and 
myself,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Rks.  375 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  decreased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
Uve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  with  deep  sorrow  and  much  feel- 
ing concerning  the  death  of  Congress- 
man John  Ashbrook. 

JoHif  Ashbrook  was  very  well  known 
to  me  over  a  period  of  many  years.  He 
served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  I 
knew  him  then.  I  knew  him  as  a  Con- 
gressperson  here  in  Washington.  I 
have  difficulty  in  thinking  of  any 
single  individual  who  was  more  true  to 
his  convictions  and  his  concerns. 

He  was  a  conservative  who  believed 
very  firmly  in  his  principles  and  never 
attempted  to  gloss  over  them  nor  in 
any  manner  suggest  a  waiver  with  re- 
spect to  those  principles. 

He  truly  was  a  very  distinguished 
Congressperson  and  made  a  record  for 
himself  as  being  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  able  spokespersons  for  conserv- 
atives in  this  country. 

He  and  I  were  not  in  agreement 
often,  but  our  relationship  was  always 
a  good  one.  When  we  would  see  each 
other  it  would  always  be  with  warmth 
and  with  a  Jocular  feeling.  I  remember 
him  with  much  strong  feeling. 

This  body,  meaning  the  entire  Con- 
gress, will  be  a  lesser  body  for  his  ab- 
sence. 

It  is  a  fact  that  he  was  a  candidate 
to  be  nominated  on  the  Republican 
Party  ticket  for  the  seat  that  I  hold.  I 
respected  him  in  his  efforts  to  gain 
that  nomination  and  actually  antici- 
pated that  he  would  be  the  nominee. 

I  believe  that  had  such  a  campaign 
developed,  it  would  have  been  a  cam- 
paign of  sincerity,  of  conviction,  of 
concern;  he  on  his  part  and  hopefully, 
I  on  mine. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  tremendous 
shock  to  me  when  this  Saturday  past, 
as  I  was  about  to  address  a  meeting,  I 
was  notified  of  Johh  Ashbrook's  un- 
timely death.  I  cannot  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, those  who  are  within  hearing 
of  my  voice,  the  blow  that  I  personally 
felt  and  which  I  feel  as  of  this 
moment.  I  feel  for  his  wife,  I  feel  for 
his  chllden.  and  I  feel  for  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  feel  for  his  con- 
gressional district  constituents  who 
had  sent  him  back  to  this  body.  If  my 
recollection  serves  me  right,  in  11  sep- 
arate elections. 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  he 
was  a  man  who  fought  every  Inch  of 
the  way  for  what  he  believed  in. 

I  wish  to  Indicate  my  expression  of 
S3mipathy  to  his  family  and  the  loss  to 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Our  Nation  has  lost 
a  dedicated  public  servant.  The  State 
of  Ohio  has  suffered  a  great  loss  of  a 
very  able  and  respected  person.  His 
family  has  suffered  the  greatest  loss 
of  all.  And  to  the  Ashbrook  family  I 
express  my  very  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sincere  and  deep  regret  that  I  must 
rise  today  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  passionate  voices  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  was  silenced  Satiu-- 
day,  when  Representative  John  M. 
Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  died  very  suddenly 
and  tragically  at  the  age  of  53. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  made  legions  of 
friends  during  21  years  In  Congress, 
but  political  friends  and  political  foes 
alike  grew  to  know  him  as  a  hard- 
nosed  fighter  for  the  conservative 
principles  of  Government  that  he 
cherished;  a  man  who  did  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  not  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  just  the  politically  popular 
thing  of  the  moment. 

In  1972,  for  example,  some  in  his 
own  party  were  upset  when  Mr.  Ash- 
brook challenged  President  Nixon,  a 
fellow  Republican,  In  Several  Presi- 
dential primaries.  Mr.  Ashbrook  be- 
lieved that  the  President  had  violated 
campaign  promises  on  foreign  policy 
by  reestablishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Mr.  President,  other  more  cautious 
politicians  would  have,  perhaps,  sub- 
merged their  disapproval  in  a  sea  of 
rhetoric  about  the  need  for  party 
unity,  but  not  John  Ashbrook.  His 
was  always  the  voice  of  passion.  Prin- 
ciple came  before  party  and  before 
lesser  reasons  that  might  have  swayed 
those  of  lesser  principle. 

Throughout  his  long  political  career, 
which  began  with  election  to  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  in  1956,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook was  an  activist  for  the  conserva- 
tive cause.  Indicative  of  his  leadership 
role,  Mr.  Ashbrook  helped  form  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  still  an 
important  educational  forum  for  the 
views  In  which  he  believed.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican Clubs. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  House  floor 
and  In  committee,  Mr.  Ashbrook  ea- 
gerly offered  motions,  asked  questioi\s, 
stated  his  positions,  and  Introduced 
legislation  with  a  zeal  that  quickly  set 
him  apart  from  other  less  committed 
and  less  dedicated  Members.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, his  ready  participation  in 
House  activities  converted  Mr.  Ash- 
brook into  a  national  spokesman  as 
well  as  an  Ohio  Congressman,  repre- 
senting the  17th  District. 

He  never  took  defeat  lightly.  Mr. 
Ashbrook  continually  fought  for  and 
believed  that  his  cause  would 
ultimately  triumph. 

Mr.  President,  John  Ashbrook  was 
engaged  In  a  political  campaign  when 
he  died,  a  campaign  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  shall  never  know  how 
Ohio  voters  would  have  responded  to 


Mr.  Ashbrook's  inevitable  call  for  a 
renewed  commitment  to  the  conserva- 
tive principles  he  cherished,  but  we 
can  be  sure  that  he  would  have  es- 
poused those  principles  with  the  same 
unbridled  enthusiasm,  the  same  elo- 
quence, and  the  same  devotion  that 
marked  his  tenure  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Ohio,  irrespective  of  political 
affiliation.  Join  me  in  expressing  their 
sorrow  at  Mr.  Ashbrook's  untimely 
passing. 

His  wife,  Jean,  and  children  can  take 
comfort  during  this  difficult  time  by 
reflecting  on  the  fact  that  their  hus- 
band and  father,  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
wiU  long  be  remembered  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  State  and  the  country  he 
loved  so  dearly.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
it  is  difficult  to  send  additional  words 
of  comfort  or  meaning  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  but  I  hope  the  family  will 
know  that  not  only  our  sympathy  but, 
more  importantly,  our  prayers  are 
with  them  in  this  time  of  their  great 
bcrftft  vcincTi  t- . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
profound  shock  and  sorrow  upon  the 
death  of  Congressman  John  Ashbrook 
of  Ohio,  and  extending  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow  Jean,  his  two 
daughters,  his  sisters  and  brother,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  bereaved 
family. 

John  and  I  served  together  for  14 
years  in  the  House  and  although  we 
did  not  always  agree,  we  became  good 
friends.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  the 
utmost  integrity,  a  champion  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  an  expert  on  educa- 
tion, and  a  Presidential  candidate.  He 
was  expected  to  be  this  fall's  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  Senate  seat  now 
held  by  Senator  Howard  MzTZENBAim , 
when  he  succumbed  to  the  rigors  of 
the  election  campaign. 

John  Ashbrook  will  be  sorely 
missed,  both  in  Ohio  and  here  in 
Washington.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  the  people  of  Hawaii  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  FYesident,  If  a  similar  request 
has  not  yet  been  made,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  written 
by  Martin  Weil  which  appeared  in  yes- 
terday's issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  Inserted  in  the  Rxcoro  immediately 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  M.  Ashbrook  Dibs;  II-Term  OOP 

CONGRXSSMAM  FROM  OHIO 

(By  Martin  WeU) 

John  M.  Ashbrook,  an  articulate  Harvard- 
educated  Republican  congressman  from 
Ohio,  who  championed  conservative  princi- 
ples with  a  vigor  and  Independence  of  spirit 
that  led  him  to  run  against  President  Nixon 
for  the  OOP  nomination  In  1972,  died  yes- 
terday of  Internal  bleeding.  He  was  53. 

Rep.  Ashbrook,  a  congressman  for  21 
years,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
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nomination  to  oppose  Sen.  Howard  Metz- 
enbaum  (E>-Ohlo)  In  this  November's  Senate 
election. 

The  11-term  representative,  who  was  a 
lawyer,  newspaper  owner  and  the  son  of  a 
former  Democratic  congressman,  collapsed 
in  Johnstown.  Ohio,  where  he  had  a  home 
and  office.  He  was  taken  at  12:06  p.m.  to 
Licking  Memorial  Hospital  In  Newark.  Ohio, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  22  minutes 
later. 

Preliminary  autopsy  results  showed  he 
died  of  "a  massive  gastro-lntestlnal  bleed" 
that  stemmed  from  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  and  small  Intestine. 

Rep.  Ashbrook,  a  founder  and  former 
chairman  and  director  of  the  American  Con- 
servative Union,  had  collapsed  March  17  In 
a  restaurant  In  Mansfield.  Ohio,  and  was  ex- 
amined by  doctors  there  and  In  Cleveland. 
Aides  said  afterward  that  he  was  suffering 
from  exhaustion  brought  on  by  the  rigors  of 
campaimlng  for  the  June  8  primary. 

Describing  himself  as  "shocked  and 
grieved"  by  Rep.  Ashbrook's  death.  Sen. 
Metzenbaum  expressed  his  sympathy  to  the 
congressman's  family. 

The  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  a 
Reagan  administration  supporter  in  last 
year's  budget  battles.  Rep.  Ashbrook  was 
praised  by  President  Reagan  in  a  statement 
yesterday  as  a  man  of  courage  and  principle 
who  "served  his  constituents  and  his  coun- 
try with  dedication  and  devotion,  always 
working  toward  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man. 

'His  patriotism  and  deep  belief  in  the 
greatness  of  America  never  wavered  and  his 
articulate  and  passionate  calls  for  a  return 
to  old-fashioned  American  values  earned 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,"  the 
president  said. 

The  decision  made  by  Rep.  Ashbrook  in 
1971,  months  before  the  Watergate  break- 
in.  to  run  against  Nixon  In  the  1972  primar- 
ies, appeared  to  be  the  capstone  of  years  of 
resolutely  outspoken  advocacy  of  conserva- 
tive principles,  often,  as  in  the  presidential 
challenge,  with  small  hope  of  carrying  the 
day. 

Impatient  with  those  conservatives  who 
he  said  deferred  to  "bosses  In  a  smoke-filled 
room"  rather  than  to  conscience.  Rep.  Ash- 
brook. owner  of  the  Johnstown  Independent 
and  three  other  weekly  newspapers,  once 
said  his  greatest  political  asset  "is  that  I'd 
rather  be  a  printer. 

"So. "  he  added,  "I  don't  have  to  worry 
that  much  about  a  political  future  and  I 
don't  have  to  trim." 

His  challenge  to  Nixon,  he  said,  was  in- 
tended not  to  wrest  away  the  nomination, 
but  instead  to  focus  what  he  called  conserv- 
ative dissatisfaction  with  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's ""leftward  drift." 

He  denounced  budget  deficits,  wage  and 
price  controls  and  rapprochement  with 
China. 

Although  many  prominent  conservatives, 
including  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  opposed 
Rep.  Ashbrook's  candidacy,  they  did  not 
deter  him. 

"I  still  believe  it  Is  in  the  best  American 
tradition  to  speak  out,  even  when  it  Is  in 
criticism  of  your  party's  actions, "  he  said.  "I 
have  not  and  will  not  shirk  from  that  role, 
regardless  of  the  consequences."' 

After  falling  to  get  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  vote  In  four  early  primaries  while 
watching  campaign  contributions  dwindle. 
Rep.  Ashbrook,  who  had  been  a  founder  of 
the  draft-Goldwater  organization  in  1963 
and  had  supported  Nixon  at  the  1968  con- 
vention, finally  dropped  from  the  1972  race. 


Known  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  congres- 
sional advocates  of  states'  rights,  and  of 
what  he  said  was  protection  of  Individual 
freedom  against  government  interference. 
Rep.  Ashbrook  criticized  what  he  called 
"Gestapo-type"  actions  against  gun  collec- 
tors and  dealers  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  He  moved 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  determine  whether  private 
schools  discriminated  by  race  and  should 
thus  lose  their  tax  exemptions. 

He  said  In  1979  he  wanted  to  return  IRS 
to  its  role  as  a  collection  agency  rather  than 
an  "instrument  of  social  engineering." 

He  also  sponsored  a  measure  to  forbid  use 
of  federal  employees'  health  insurance  to 
pay  for  most  abortions. 

Rep.  Ashbrook  was  a  son  of  the  Second 
marriage  of  William  A.  Ashbrook,  who 
served  in  Congress  from  1907  to  1921.  The 
elder  Ashbrook  was  elected  again  in  1934, 
when  he  was  67  years  old  and  his  son  was  6. 

After  high  school  in  Johnstown,  Rep.  Ash- 
brook served  in  the  Navy  as  a  storekeeper 
first  class  on  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd's  final 
Antarctic  expedition  in  1946-47.  He  then  en- 
rolled at  Harvard,  where,  he  said,  he  "start- 
ed out  as  a  conservative,  but  my  professors 
and  what  they  taught  me  made  me  even 
more  so." 

Subsequently,  he  took  a  law  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University,  entered  local  Repub- 
lican politics  and  became  chairman  of  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation. 
After  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  he 
defeated  a  Democratic  Incumbent  to  win  his 
first  race  for  Congress  in  1960,  on  a  plat- 
form of  individual  freedom. 

His  1948  marriage  to  the  former  Joan  Nee- 
dles ended  in  divorce  in  1971.  He  later  mar- 
ried the  former  Jean  Spencer.  He  was  the 
father  of  three  daughters,  Barbara,  LAura 
and  Madeline.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother 
Marie,  sisters  Lea  and  Lucy,  and  his  brother 
William. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i£  so  ordered. 

If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  375)  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 


RESCISSION  AND  DEFERRAL  OF 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS-PM  129 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on 
April  23.  1982.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  received  the  foUowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  was  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Comimlttee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  one  revision  to  an  existing  re- 
scission proposed  reducing  the  amount 
proposed  for  rescission  by  $3.4  billion, 
three  new  deferrals  of  budget  author- 
ity totaling  $87.5  million,  and  two  revi- 
sions to  existing  deferrals  increasing 
the  amount  deferred  by  $1  million. 

The  revision  to  the  rescission  pro- 
posal affects  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  State, 
and  Transportation. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  pro- 
posal and  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Thx  Whitx  House,  April  23,  1982. 


April  26,  1982 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  BUILD- 
ING SCIENCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  130 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  809  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
I  herewith  transmit  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  April  26,  1982. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  OPER- 
ATION OF  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  131 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1981  Annual 
Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  as  required  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Enabling  Act  of  March  12, 
1914.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  975(g)). 
This  report  covers  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980,  through  September  30. 
1981. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Whtte  House,  April  26,  1982. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  April 
16,  1982.  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:43  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Res.  436.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Johk  M.  Ashbrook, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commuinlcations  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3283.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Congressional  Relations,  Con- 
siuner  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  regulation  of 
the  Commission  banning  urea-formaldehyde 
foam  insulation;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3284.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
that  the  Commission  requires  an  extension 
of  the  statutory  time  for  rendering  a  deci- 
sion in  ""Investigation  and  Suspension  No. 
387842  Interchange  Provisions  at  Jackson- 
ville, Pla.,  SCL  and  SRS;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3285.  A  communication  from  two  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Policy,  Planning, 
and  Analysis.  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"'The  Nation's  EHectric  Future:  Perspectives 
on  the  Issue  of  Electricity  Supply  Sufficien- 
cy": to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC'3286.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3287.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3288.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  Management  Plan  and  Legal 
Discription  and  Maps  for  the  Salmon  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  In  Idaho;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3289.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "Causes  and  Effects  of  Stratospher- 
ic Ozone  Reduction:  An  Update";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3290.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Interim  Report  of  Audit  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  Portion  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Respooae  Trust 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3291.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Board  of  E>irectors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  48th  aimual  report  of 
TV  A;  to  the  (Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3292.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  third  annual  report  on  the  Use  of 
Alcohol  in  Fuels;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-3293.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Removing  Tiering  from  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Formula  would  EHlminate  Payment 
Inequities  to  Local  Oovemments";  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

EC-3294.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  Increased  U.S.  participation  In  the 
African  Development  Bank;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3295.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Communication 
Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
International  Communications  Agency:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3296.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  violation  of  law  involv- 
ing an  overobllgation  of  an  apportionment 
by  the  Census  Bureau;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


bllize  prices  under  section  4,  4A,  or  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (with  additional  views)  (Rept. 
No.  97-359). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion; with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
payment  of  an  incentive  grant  for  highway 
safety  programs  to  any  State  in  any  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  statutes  of  the  State 
Include  certain  provisions  relating  to  driving 
while  intoxicated;  to  establish  a  national 
driver  register;  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  97-360). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S.  2252.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-361). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  360.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
2248.  

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  995.  A  biU  to  provide  for  contribution  of 
damages  attributable  to  an  agreement  by 
two  or  more  persons  to  fix,  maintain,  or  sta- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Capt.  Douglas  W.  Fredericks,  a  captain  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 

Charles  Lima,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term  of  4 
years; 

Robert  D.  Orr,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  4  years; 

Ross  E.  Rowland,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably a  nomination  list  in  the  Coast 
Guard  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  31.  1982, 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  ask 
that  these  nominations  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2434.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Lowndes- 
vllle  Recreation  Area  located  within  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake  project. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  the  "Jim 
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Rampey  Recreation  Area":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Work*. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
8.  2435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  esUtc 
of  Robert  Haufler,  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

RoBXXT  C.  Byrd.  Mr,  Eaglftoi*.  Mr. 

Chatkz.      Hi.      MrrzKiraAmf.      Mr. 

Pthct,   Bir.   Pell.   Mr.   Hubdlestoh, 

Mr.   Matsuhaga.   Mr.    Bentskn.   Mr. 

BiDER,  Mr.  Boscbwttz.  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.  BXTHBICK.  Mr.  Cawhoh.  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  PoRS.  Mr.  Oarm.  Mr.  Glxhn.  Mr. 

OOHTOH,    Mr.    HOLLIHCS.    Mr.    JOHK- 

STOH.   Mr.   KASTBt.   Mr.   Lkvih,   Mr. 

MiTCHZix.  Mr.  MOTWIHAH.  Mr.  Raw- 

DOLPH,  Mr.  RiKGLK.  Hi.  Sassix,  Mr. 

Spbctxr.  Mr.  Stthhis,  Mr.  Tsonoas. 

Mr.    Waixop.    Mr.    Zorihskt.    Mr. 

Rudmam.  Mr.  ExoN.  and  Mr.  Lrahd: 

8.  Res.  374.  Resolution  commending  the 

completion   of   the   current   phase   of   the 

Camp    David    Agreement;    considered    and 

agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  OLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MxTzxiTBAnii ): 

S.   Res.   375.   Resolution  relative  to  the 

death  of  Representative  JoKif  M.  Ashbrook. 

of  the  State  of  Ohio:  considered  and  agreed 

to.  

By  Mi.  8PECTER: 
S.  Res.  376.  Resolution  to  preclude  tele- 
phone  rate   increases   as   a   result  of  the 
break-up  of  A.T.  &  T.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stxvxrs  and  Mr.  Zorikskti  : 
8.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  patrlatlon  of  the  Canadian 
constitution:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2434.  A  biU  to  designate  the 
LowndesvUIe  Recreation  Area  located 
within  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 
and  Lake  project.  South  Carolina  and 
Greorgla,  as  the  "Jim  Rampey  Recrea- 
tion Area;"  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

jnf  RAMPKT  RBCRXATIOlf  ARKA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  rename  the  LowndesvUIe 
Recreation  Area  within  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  Dam  and  Lake  project  the 
"Jim  Rampey  Recreation  Area,"  in 
honor  of  the  former  owner  of  the  land 
upon  which  this  park  is  to  be  situated. 

The  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake  project  is  one  of  a  series  of  three 
hydroelectric  generating  stations  on 
the  Savannah  River,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  master  plan  for  this 
project  designated  the  recreation  area 
to  which  this  legislation  is  addressed 
as  "LowndesvUIe,"  even  though  this 
area  never  was  encompassed   within 


the  limits  of  the  Township  of 
LowndesvUIe.  Mr.  Jim  Rampey,  who  is 
now  deceased,  formerly  owned  and 
farmed  this  land,  and  his  famHy  re- 
quested that  the  name  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  be  changed  to  reflect  this 
fact.  I  am  informed  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has  Juris- 
diction on  the  project,  that  specific 
congressional  approval  is  required  to 
make  this  change. 

The  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake  project  is  an  undertaking  of  im- 
pressive proportions,  which  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  productivity  and 
prosperity  of  our  Nation.  We  should 
not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  sm^er, 
but  no  less  significant,  contributions 
of  the  generations  of  smaU  farmers 
who  previously  made  this  land  produc- 
tive. This  legislation  would  recognize 
the  particular  contribution  made  by 
Mr.  Rampey  during  his  lifetime,  and  it 
has  the  endorsements  of  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Parks,  Recre- 
ation and  Tourism,  the  Clarks  HUl- 
RusseU  Development  Authority,  the 
AbbevUle  County  CouncU.  the 
LowndesvUIe  Town  CouncU  and  State 
Representative  Michael  S.  GuUedge  of 
AbbevUle  County. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  fitting  action  for  this 
body  to  take,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  foUows: 

8.  3434 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembletl.  That  the 
LowndesvUIe  Recreation  Area,  located 
within  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake  project.  8outh  Oxolina  and  Oeorgia. 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Jim  Rampey  Recreation  Area."  Any 
reference  in  any  law,  map.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  recreation  area  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  such  area  as  the 
"Jim  Rampey  Recreation  Area." 


By  Mr  FORD' 
S.  2435.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  Haufler;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

KXUXr  OP  TRK  KSTATX  OP  ROBSKT  HAUPLKR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  Introducing  today,  a  pri- 
vate relief  blU  for  the  estate  of  Robert 
Haufler,  speaks  for  itself. 

Although  eUglble  for  medical  treat- 
ment by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
when  he  suffered  severe  head  and 
brain  injuries  in  an  automobUe  acci- 
dent last  December,  Robert  Haufler 
was  refused  admittance  to  the  VA  hos- 
pital in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the 
grounds  that  no  Intensive  care  unit 
bed  or  neurosurgeon  was  available  for 
his  care.  This  occurred  despite  the  fact 
that  the  ambulance  carrying  Mr. 
Haufler  had  received  prior  clearance 
from  the  VA  to  take  him  to  its  facility. 


It  was  necessary  to  reroute  the  ambu- 
lance to  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Medical  Center  where  Mr.  Haufler  was 
treated  for  10  days.  Two  days  before 
Mr.  Haufler  died,  the  VA  hospital 
agreed  to  take  him  and  did  so. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  has  sent 
Mrs.  Haufler  a  substantial  bill  for  her 
husband's  treatment  which  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  refuses  to  cover 
for  a  reason  I  simply  cannot  compre- 
hend—that Mr.  Haufler  was  not  trans- 
ferred from  a  VA  facUlty  to  the  non- 
VA  faculty  that  cared  for  him.  Given 
the  fact  that  the  VA  first  told  the  am- 
bulance that  it  would  accept  Mr. 
Haufler  and  then  suddenly  denied  him 
admittance,  given  the  fact  that  the  VA 
hospital  could  easUy  have  accepted 
Mr.  Haufler  and  transferred  him  to 
University  Hospital— there  is  a  corri- 
dor that  physically  connects  the  two 
facilities,  and  given  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Haufler  died  in  the  VA  hospital,  I  find 
the  position  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  be  absolutely  lUogical  and 
totaUy  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will 
closely  study  the  disgraceful  way  In 
which  this  case  was  handled  and  wlU 
agree  with  me  that  restitution  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untinimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  3435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  available  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation and  allowances  to  veterans,  to 
University  Hospital.  Albert  B.  Chandler 
Medical  Center.  Lexington.  Kentucky,  the 
sum  of  114.308.22,  to  reimburse  said  institu- 
tion for  hospital  and  medical  expenses  in- 
curred by  Robert  Haufler  from  December  7. 
1981,  through  December  17,  1981,  for  the 
treatment  of  severe  head  and  brain  injuries, 
the  said  Robert  Haufler  having  been  eligible 
for  medical  treatment  and  hospital  care  at 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  but 
having  been  refused  admittance  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  on  December  7,  1981,  by  the 
triage  nurse,  on  the  grounds  that  no  bed  or 
neurosurgeon  was  available,  even  though 
the  ambulance  had  earlier  been  given  clear- 
ance to  transport  Robert  Haufler  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  13  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirb,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1215,  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  circumstances  under  which  territo- 
rial provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute 


and  seU  trademarked  malt  beverage 
products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.  1688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1688,  a  bUl  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  whUe  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment. 

8.  1«98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  In  the  admission  of  certain 
chUdren  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel. 

S.  1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1701,  a  blU  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  in- 
formation to  assist  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  in  the  identification  of 
certain  deceased  individuals  and  in  the 
location  of  missing  chUdren  and  other 
specified  individuals. 

8.  3107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2107,  a  bUl  to  extend  from  May  1982 
to  October  1982  the  month  t)efore 
which  chUdren  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  child's  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must  attend 
postsecondary  schools  in  order  to  qual- 
ify under  subsection  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion for  entitlement  to  such  benefits, 
to  extend  from  August  1985  to  August 
1986  the  month  before  which  any  such 
entitlement  terminates,  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  notify  aU  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  chUd's  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  month  In  which  this  act  is  enacted 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  ellglbiUty 
for,  and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  3190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LEs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2190,  a  bill  to  authorize  each  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  program  to  use 
the  services  of  volunteers  within  his 
department  or  agency. 


S.  3300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2300,  a  bUl  to  establish  do- 
mestic content  requirements  for  motor 
vehicles  sold  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  3366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2366,  a 
blU  to  set  aside  certain  surplus  vessels 
for  use  in  the  provision  of  health  and 
other  humanitarian  services  to  de- 
veolping  coimtries. 

8.3373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee  (for 
Mr.  Hattield).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn).  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2372,  a  bUl 
to  affirm  the  intrinsic  value  of  aU 
himian  life,  to  recognize  the  himianlty 
of  unborn  chUdren,  and  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  Gtovermnent  not  partici- 
pate in  or  support  abortions. 

Sm ATX  JOIlfT  RCSOLUnOM  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

SENATE  JOnrr  RZSOLUTIOR  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  183,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  Issue  a  pr(x:lamation  des- 
ignating October  19  through  October 
25.  1982.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

SENATK  joint  RXSOLimOlf  186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zor- 
insky),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
185,  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
national  policy  on  exc>orts  of  U.S.-pro- 
duced  food  and  food  products. 

senate  CONCTTRRXNT  resolution  7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  F*ressler,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  75,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  preserve 
fiscal  year  1980  impact  funding  levels, 
with  adjustments  for  inflation. 

senate  CONCtTRRENT  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pkll),  the  Senator  from  lUinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 82,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  observe  the  month  of  May  1982 
as  Older  Americans  Month. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  367 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Michlgsji  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chapee),  the 
Senator  from  lUinols  (Mr.  Dizon),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  367,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  the  Red 
Shield  of  David  of  the  Magen  David 
Adom  by  the  International  Committee 
on  the  Red  Ooss. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  369,  a  resolution  opposing 
the  imposition  of  import  fees  on  the 
importation  of  any  crude  oU  or  refined 
petroleum  products. 

amendment  no.  1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  1371  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1662,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  limited  program  for  Federal  storage 
of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants.  to  set  forth  a  Federal 
policy,  initiate  a  program,  and  estab- 
lish a  national  schedule  for  the  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste  from  clvUlan  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION,  1983 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1386 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
biU  (S.  2248)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  procure- 
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ment.  for  research,  development,  teat, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ntmw  and  Mr. 
Wakhcr  on  this  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Recori).  > 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ACT 

AMZRDMXirT  IfOS.  ISIT  AltD  tSSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  854)  to  promote  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  international  rela- 
tions by  facilitating  the  operation  of 
foreign  missions  In  the  United  States, 
thereby  promoting  the  secure  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  U.S.  missions 
abroad. 

AMKirDlfZlrT  HO.   13S» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  854.  supra. 

AtTTHOUTY  OP  8TATI  AJfD  LOCAL  OOyiXHICKIfTS 
WITH  USnCCT  TO  LOCATIOH 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  the  following  amend- 
ment to  S.  854.  The  Foreign  Missions 
Act.  for  printing,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Rscoro. 

AMBfDMXirr  No.  1389 

On  page  31  strike  lines  7  through  11  and 
inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Skc.  307.  Nowlthst&ndlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  act  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  of  any  State  or  municipal  governmental 
authority  shall  be  effective  to  confer  any 
benefits  with  respect  to  any  foreign  mission 
contrary  to  this  title.  Nothing  In  sections 
303,  303,  304  or  305  may  be  construed  to  pre- 
empt any  State  or  municipal  governmental 
authority  regarding  zoning  and  land  use. 
health,  safety  and  welfare,  except  that  a 
denial  by  the  Secretary  Involving  the  siting 
of  foreign  missions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  particular  State  or  local  government 
shall  be  controlling."* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

suvcoiafrrrxs  oh  nrrzKcovxiuncKHTAL 

RKLATIOHS 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  scheduled  an 
oversight  hearing  to  take  testimony  on 
the  President's  New  Federalism  initia- 
tives and  related  Issues. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  the 
Great  Hall,  Coffman  Memorial  Union 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Min- 
neapolis, starting  at  9:30  a.m.  It  wiU 
adjourn  at  12  noon  to  reconvene  at  2 
p.m.  Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  to  be  included  in  the  print- 


ed record  of  the  hearing  should  send 
five  copies  to  Ruth  M.  Doerfleln. 
clerk.  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  room  507,  Carroll 
Arms  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  on  the 
hearing,  you  may  contact  Jinunie 
Powell  of  the  subcommittee  staff  on 
224-4718.* 

STTBcoifxrrra  oh  porkioh  agricultuhal 

POUCY 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy,  I  wiah  to 
aimounce  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  on  S.  2351  on  Friday,  April 
30.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  324. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

S.  2351  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  administer  a 
program  resulting  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Agreement  on  the  Interna- 
tional Carriage  of  Perishable  Food- 
stuffs and  on  the  special  equipment 
used  for  such  carriage.  This  bill  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  become  a 
participant  in  the  agreement  and 
would  thereby  eliminate  transporta- 
tion delays  that  American  equipment 
has  been  subjected  to  by  tuitions 
having  slight  variances  In  their  con- 
tainer standards. 

The  subcommittee  has  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  and 
the  Industry  to  testify. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 


ADDI'nONAL  STATEMENTS 
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OR 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  subcommittee  hearing  sched- 
uled for  Friday.  April  30  at  10  a.m.  re- 
garding programs  under  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
the  Economic  Regulatory  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  been  postponed 
and  will  be  rescheduled  at  a  later  date. 

coMMrrrKi  or  agriculturz.  rutritigh.  ard 
porzstrt 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2227, 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1982,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  contains  a  provision  which 
would  make  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. Since  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  sole  Jurisdiction  over 
this  program,  I  have  scheduled  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  this  particular 
provision  on  Monday,  May  3.  at  10 
a.m.  In  room  324.  Russell  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Act.  S.  1662. 
this  week,  I  intend  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  (No.  1371)  which  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague.  Senator 
CANNOif .  has  offered  to  that  bill. 

Senator  CxififON's  amendment  pro- 
vides the  Governor  of  an  affected 
State  or  a  tribal  representative  of  an 
affected  Indian  tribe  a  "veto"  over  the 
siting  of  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  facu- 
lty. This  veto  would  stand  unless  over- 
ruled by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
within  75  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  siting  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  repositories  is  a 
highly  emotional  Issue  particularly  to 
those  who  may  be  forced  to  play  host 
to  such  a  facility.  It  Is  absolutely  criti- 
cal that  such  States  be  permitted  to 
fully  participate  in  a  decision  of  such 
magnitude  and  object  in  a  meaningful 
manner.  To  me  this  strikes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  concept  of  federalism. 

I  recently  received  a  mallgram  from 
the  Governors  of  four  States  which 
are  targets  for  nuclear  waste  disposal 
sites  that  I  believe  quite  clearly  spells 
out  the  feelings  that  they  have  on  the 
subject.  I  ask  that  the  mallgram  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  Governor, 
I  sympathize  with  these  gentlemen 
and  I  am.  therefore,  proud  to  cospon- 
sor Senator  CAinf oif 's  amendment. 

The  mallgram  follows: 
[Mallgram] 

Carsor  Cmr.  Niv.. 

April  16,  19S2. 
Hon.  Paitl  Laxalt, 
SenaU  Office  Buildina, 
Wcuhington  D.C. 

Dkar  Skhator  LAXALr  As  you  are  aware, 
our  States  are  certainly  under  consideration 
for  the  siting  of  a  high  level  nuclear  waste 
repository.  While  we  have  a  number  of  addi- 
tional, individual  concerns,  we  feel  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  will  provide  assurance 
that  the  site  selection  process  will  be  under- 
taken in  full  cooperation  with  potentially 
Impact  States  and  with  full  consideration  of 
appropriate  siting  criteria. 

First,  similar  language  incorporated  m  the 
companion  legislation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  allowing  a  State  to  disapprove  of 
a  site  with  a  requirement  of  a  two-House 
override  is  essential.  Under  S.  1663,  State 
disapproval  has  no  effect  unless  one  House 
of  Congress  passes  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  site.  Under  such  a  provision  the  decision 
to  override  State  objection  may  be  made  by 
the  executive  branch  and  sustained  through 
the  inaction  of  Congress.  We  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  require  action  on  both  Houses  to 
override  State  disapproval.  The  burden  of 
proof  should  rest  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  to  sustain  such  an  override.  Re- 
quiring Western  States  with  numerically 
small  delegations  to  provide  the  burden  of 
proof  is  an  overwhelining  and  unfair  task. 
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Second,  we  urge  your  support  for  an 
amendment  which  should  leave  intact  the 
existing  process  for  environmental  review 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA).  The  creation  of  special  exemp- 
tions win  do  little  to  expedite  the  construc- 
tion of  a  repository  which  cannot  In  any 
case  be  in  operation  much  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Exemption  from  the  review 
requirements  feeds  the  suspicion  that  the 
project  cannot  bear  upon  examlnlnation. 

We  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision in  S.  1663  will  result  in  a  nuclear 
waste  repository  siting  policy  and  frame- 
worlc  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
Nation  and  potentially  impact  States. 
Bruce  Kiho, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
Robert  List, 

Governor  of  Nevada. 
Scott  M.  Mathesoh, 

Governor  of  Utah. 
JOHH  Spellmar, 
Governor  of  Waahington.m 


PARENTAL  CONSENT 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices has  proposed  some  new  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  of  federally 
funded  family  planning  clinics.  These 
regulations  are  long  overdue.  In  a 
word,  they  attempt  to  restore  the  prin- 
ciple that  parents  are  responsible  for 
their  children,  and  should  be  informed 
when  taxpayer-paid  officials  provide 
prescription  drugs  and  devices  to 
them. 

A  regulation  of  that  kind  seems  per- 
fectly sensible.  In  fact.  I  have  found 
that  most  people  think  that  is  the  way 
things  are  done.  It  comes  as  a  great 
surprise,  and  a  shock,  to  them  to  find 
out  that  their  13-year-old  daughter 
may  be  receiving  birth  control  pills,  or 
may  have  been  fitted  with  an  intra- 
uterine device,  without  their  being 
told.  They  are,  quite  properly,  out- 
raged. 

The  family  planning  lobby  is  up  in 
arms  about  this  proposed  regulation. 
They  see  it  as  infringing  on  their  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  They  do  not. 
apparently,  set  too  much  stock  in  pa- 
rental responsibilities.  I  have  even 
heard  some  of  them  assert  that  a  regu- 
lation of  this  kind  is  a  violation  of  par- 
ents' rights.  "What  about  the  parents' 
right  not  to  be  informed  when  their 
daughter  is  on  birth  control  pills?" 
they  ask. 

There  is  a  simple  answer  to  that,  of 
course.  They  can  make  over  responsi- 
bility for  their  minor  children  to 
Planned  Parenthood,  and  let  the  rest 
of  us  manage  our  own  affairs.  Of 
course.  Plarmed  Parenthood  would  not 
accept  legal  responsibility  for  children. 
They  want  to  see  these  kids  on  a  risk- 
free  basis.  They  are  saying,  in  effect, 
let  us  counsel  your  children,  provide 
drugs  and  devices  to  them  that  are  too 
dangerous  to  be  distributed  without  a 
doctor's  prescription,  but  if  there  are 
complications,  back  they  go  to  the 
family.  Let  the  fathers  and  mothers 
clean  up  afterwards. 


Mr.  President,  a  former  staff 
member  of  mine  has  written  a  very 
perceptive  column  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Deseret  News,  published  In  Salt 
Lake  City.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Oliphant's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

[From  the  Deseret  News.  Mar.  24,  1983] 

Mom  ars  Dad  ir  the  Dark 

(By  Lincoln  C.  Ollphant) 

Keeping  moms  and  dads  in  the  dark  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  federal  government 
for  the  past  decade.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  now  proposes 
to  end  this  calculated  policy  of  ignorance. 

Currently,  federally  funded  family  plan- 
ning centers  can  hand  out  prescription  con- 
traceptives to  unemanclpated  minors  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  minor's  parents. 
D.H.H.S.  has  proposed  a  regulation  that 
would  require  federally  funded  centers  to 
notify  parents  when  their  unemanclpated 
children  are  given  prescription  contracep- 
tives (with  some  exceptions).  The  Depart- 
ment says  that  minors  "wlU  generally  bene- 
fit from  .  .  .  parent's  mature  Judgment  on 
their  behalf  .  .  .  particularly  where  pre- 
scription drugs  or  prescription  devices  are 
being  considered." 

The  country's  most  Influential  medical 
groups  oppose  the  proposed  regulation,  as 
do  the  full-time  family  planners.  Dr.  Oeorge 
Ryan,  President  of  the  American  CoUege  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  says  the 
proposed  regulations  cannot  be  Justified  by 
health  considerations.  The  proposal  is,  he 
says.  Just  "telling  on  the  kids"  and  'a 
smokescreen  for  imposing  certain  moral  at- 
titudes on  aU." 

Dr.  Ryan  hopes  to  keep  the  present  policy 
so  that  family  plsinnlng  agents  can  continue 
giving  children  prescription  contraceptives 
without  informing  the  parents.  The  service 
is  free  of  course,  except  to  the  taxpaying 
parents.  For  their  tax  doUars,  parents  get 
the  dubious  privilege  of  having  strangers  se- 
cretly give  prescription  drugs  and  medical 
devices  to  their  children.  Inexplicably,  some 
moralists  are  unable  to  discern  any  hint  of 
coercion  in  present  practices.  Only  when 
parents  are  told  what  is  being  done  with 
their  children  and  their  taxes  is  it  said  that 
moral  values  are  being  Imposed. 

Prescription  contraceptives  are  relatively 
safe.  Therefore  (the  arg\iment  goes),  par- 
ents need  not  be  Informed  when  prescrip- 
tions are  given  to  their  children.  But  this  is 
a  limp  argument,  for  parents  have  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  know  what  their  children  are 
doing  even  If  the  activity  is  relatively  safe, 
and  the  right  and  responsibility  are  espe- 
cially compelling  when  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  their  children  are  at  stake.  Though 
relatively  safe,  prescription  contraceptives 
are  not  risk  free.  In  weighing  benefits 
against  even  relatively  low  medical  risks, 
minors  need  the  help  of  their  parents  be- 
cause the  risks  are  not  insignificant. 

In  Just  the  past  12  months,  the  nation's 
two  leading  medical  Journals  have  reported 
three  warnings  about  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives: 

In  the  Spring  of  1981  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  reported  that 
women  using  a  prescription  spermicide  who 
became  pregnant  gave  birth  to  seriously  de- 
fective children  at  twice  the  normal  rate. 
The  birth  defects  included  Down's  syn- 
drome and  limb  reduction  malformation. 

In  the  Summer  of  1981  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  reported  that  women 


who  had  used  birth  control  pills  faced  an  in- 
creased risk  of  heart  attack  even  after  use 
of  the  pills  had  stopped.  For  example, 
women  between  ages  40  and  50  who  had 
used  the  pill  for  at  least  10  years  faced  a 
risk  of  heart  attack  two  to  three  times 
greater  than  other  women. 

Last  month,  the  A.M.A.  Journal  reported 
that  users  of  the  intrauterine  device  were 
more  likely  than  nonusers  to  contract  a  dis- 
ease which  can  affect  the  uterus  and 
mucous  membranes.  While  uncommon,  the 
disease  can  cause  pelvic  pain,  high  fever, 
and  in  rare  cases,  death. 

Doctors  work  with  disease  (and  In  this 
century  have  made  some  remarkable 
progress),  but  I  doubt  they  work  better  with 
children  than  do  cab  drivers  and  school 
teachers  and  other  regular  folks.  No  parent 
should  forfeit  to  some  faceless  physician  the 
care  and  guidance  of  his  chUdren.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  parents  must  be  skeptical  of  "ex- 
perts" who  profess  to  know  what  is  best  for 
the  children.  "When  the  rhetoric  of  chil- 
dren's rights  means  transferring  children 
from  the  charge  of  families  to  the  charge  of 
coteries  of  experts  .  .  .,"  two  scholars  have 
written,  "that  rhetoric  must  be  suspected  of 
cloaking  vested  interests— ideological  inter- 
ests, to  be  sure,  but,  also  and  more  crudely, 
interests  in  Jobs,  money  and  power." 

Some  of  the  medical  associations  which 
are  opposing  the  contraceptive  rule  also  op- 
posed a  Utah  law  requiring  parental  notifi- 
cation of  a  minor's  abortion.  In  their  brief 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry  recognized 
that  a  minor  considering  an  abortion  should 
receive  counseling,  but  not  from  her  par- 
ents, from  "experts."  These  associations  of 
"experts"  recommended  that  the  state  take 
the  parents'  money,  hire  "experts."  and  let 
the  "experts"  sit  In  abortion  clinics  and  give 
advice.  Under  this  scheme,  informing  the 
parents  would  be  optional.  I  much  prefer 
the  scheme  in  which  informing  the  parents 
is  mandatory  and  informing  the  "experts"  is 
optional. 

When  prescribing  contraceptives  to 
minors,  physicians  may  think  they  are  dis- 
pensing only  medicine.  But  they  dispense 
morals,  as  well.  When  a  physician  says  to  a 
child.  "Here  are  your  pills— you  need  not 
tell  your  parents,"  he  is  giving  medical 
advice  (which  he  is  qualified  to  give)  and 
moral  guidance  (where  his  qualifications  are 
doubtable).  No  medical  school  in  the  coun- 
try can  teach  a  doctor  how  to  render  such  a 
sentence  In  morally  neutral  terms.  The  sen- 
tence is  saturated  with  moral  judgments:  "If 
it  feels  good,  do  it."  "Don't  get  caught  and 
don't  tell  your  parents."  "Take  this  drug.  It 
will  help  your  problems  go  away."  The  kids 
may  thrill  to  hear  advice  which  reinforces 
their  already  feverish  inclinations,  but  mil- 
lions of  parents  do  not  want  strangers  with 
stethoscopes  transmitting  these  kinds  of 
moral  values  to  their  children.  And  only  un- 
flappable arrogance  would  allow  someone  to 
think  that  he  can  give  adequate  moral 
advice  (and  better  advice  than  the  parent  or 
guardian  could  give)  after  knowing  a  child 
for  all  of  a  15  minute  physical  examination. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  "sunshine  laws,"  "full 
disclosure,"  the  "public's  ripht  to  know," 
and  a  "marketplace  of  ideas,"  yet  we  keep 
mom  and  dad  in  the  dark.  A  decade  in  the 
dark  is  long  enough. 
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AS  THE  TAXPAYER  GETS 
POORER 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  an  article  written  by  Milton 
Friedman  In  response  to  Newsweek 's 
recent  cover  story  "Reagan's  America: 
And  the  Poor  Get  Poorer." 

I  think  it  would  have  been  more  ac- 
curate If  Newsweek  had  written  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "As  the  Taxpayer  Gets 
Poorer,"  since  the  American  taxpayer 
has  not  really  received  a  tax  cut  this 
year— the  taxpayer  only  received  a  re- 
duction in  the  increase  he  would  have 
felt  as  a  result  of  taxflation. 

For  years,  the  Congress  has  wrung 
its  hands  over  the  plight  of  the  poor, 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  In  the 
process  of  wringing  its  hands,  the  Con- 
gress also  wrung  productivity,  growth, 
upward  mobility,  opportunity,  and 
every  other  characteristic  of  a  free  en- 
terprise system  out  of  the  system. 

Finally,  we  have  a  President  in  office 
who  is  looking  after  the  nouveau 
pauvre  sector  of  the  economy— the 
overworked  and  overburdened  taxpay- 
er—the individuals  that  have  been  and 
are  being  driven  into  poverty  because 
of  the  bill  that  the  Congress  presented 
to  them  for  aU  of  their  hand-wringing 
efforts  in  behtdf  of  the  nonproductive 
members  of  our  society. 

The  article  follows: 

NiwswxEX  OH  Poverty 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

During  sixteen  years  of  fruitful  associa- 
tion with  Newsweek,  only  one  other  story 
has  disturbed  me  as  much  as  Newsweek  s 
cover  story  'Reacan's  America:  And  the 
Poor  Get  Poorer"  (April  5).  The  story  gives 
a  most  misleading  impression  of  the  source 
and  extent  of  poverty,  and  of  the  likely  ef- 
fects of  the  tax  and  budget  measures  en- 
acted In  1981. 

Item:  'The  needy  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
Reagan's  budget  cuts:  fully  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  $11.3  billion  trimmed  from 
growth  in  Federal  entitlement  programs  last 
year  came  from  programs  for  Americans  of- 
ficially certified  as  poor." 

This  assessment  takes  the  announced  aim 
of  a  program  for  its  actual  effect.  Much 
money  spent  on  such  programs  never  trick- 
les down  to  the  poor.  It  Is  diverted  on  its 
way  Into  the  pockets  of  the  well-paid  civil 
servants  who  administer  the  programs,  the 
well-paid  consultants  who  study  the  pro- 
grams and  the  private  enterprises  that  take 
advantage  of  them.  This  poverty  Industry, 
not  the  poor,  has  lobbied  most  effectively 
on  behalf  ol  these  programs. 

Obvious  examples  Include  two  programs 
that  Newsweek  discusses  expllclty:  Job-train- 
ing programs,  which  have  provided  lucrative 
contracts  for  private  groups  that  run  them 
but  have  had  little  success  In  enabling  the 
truly  disadvantaged  to  obtain  Jobs:  and 
housing  subsidies,  which  have  conferred 
large  benefits  on  owners  of  property  pur- 
chased for  Federal  housing  projects  and  on 
the  contractors  who  have  built  the  prkjects. 
In  the  process  destroying  as  majy  or  more 
dwelling  units  than  they  have  built. 

Indeed,  three  pages  later  Newsweek  notes 
"by  some  estimates,  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  war  on  poverty  today,  only  10  cents 
ever  directly  reaches  the  poor." 


If  all  the  money  spent  on  programs  adver- 
tised as  helping  the  poor  actu&lly  went  to 
"Americans  officially  certified  as  poor," 
they  would  be  among  the  well-to-do.  , 

These  defects,  already  evident  twenty 
years  ago.  led  me  to  propose  that  we  replace 
the  "host  of  special  measures  now  in  effect" 
by  "a  negative  Income  tax  .  .  .  directed  spe- 
cifically at  the  problem  of  poverty"  and 
that  "gives  help  in  the  form  most  useful  to 
the  individual,  namely,  cash."  I  calculated 
then  that  "a  program  which  supplemented 
the  Incomes  of  the  20  percent  of  the  con- 
simier  units  with  the  lowest  Incomes  so  as  to 
raise  them  to  lowest  Income  of  the  rest 
would  cost  less  than  of  what"  we  spent  In 
1961  on  measures  directed  at  poverty.* 

Spending  on  such  programs  has  multi- 
plied severalfold  in  the  past  two  decades,  so 
the  contrast  would  be  far  greater  today— 
perhaps  the  10  percent  Newsweek  cites. 

Item:  The  chart  "Walking  Wounded"  with 
the  legend  "the  number  of  Americans  who 
are  officially  poor  .  .  .  has  been  edging 
upward  at  an  alarming  rate  since  1978"  plus 
the  text  "the  number  of  poor  began  to  edge 
upward  again  in  1978.  In  1980  it  went 
through  the  roof." 

The  chart  does  show  the  percentage  below 
the  official  poverty  line  as  going  "through 
the  roof"— but  only  because  of  unofficial 
"estimates"  for  1981  and  1983,  not  the  re- 
corded official  figures  through  1980.  More 
important,  the  emphasis  on  the  chart  and 
the  "official  poverty  line"  neglects  News- 
week's  earlier  caveats:  "£ven  the  official 
poverty  counters  concede  that  their  num- 
bers are  flawed";  "a  more  reasonable  count 
of  America's  poor"  than  the  estimated  39.3 
million  "may  be  between  15  million  and  18 
million."  And.  I  may  add.  the  flaws  that 
Newsweek  explicitly  notes  only  scratch  the 
surface.  I  do  not  say  that  in  criticism,  be- 
cause it  would  take  a  book  (of  which  there 
are  several),  not  a  magazine  page,  to  analyze 
properly  the  ambiguity  of  the  concept  of 
"poverty." 

Many  people  in  this  country  are  in  dire 
distress  and  need  help.  But  they  are  a  small 
fraction  of  the  39.3  million  officlaUy  desig- 
nated as  poor— though  a  far  higher  fraction 
of  those  singled  out  for  media  vignettes. 

Item:  "The  supply-side  bias  of  Reagan- 
omica  threatens  to  pull  the  social  safety  net 
out  from  under  the  poor  Just  as  the  D.S. 
economy  hits  a  historic  low." 

A  historic  low?  With  disposable  personal 
income  per  capita  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1981,  adjusted  for  inflation,  more  than 
triple  its  level  in  the  E>epre88lon  year  of 
1933.  nearly  35  percent  higher  than  in  the 
recession  year  of  1970.  and  more  than  10 
percent  higher  than  in  the  recession  year  of 
19757 

The  number  of  official  poor  has  risen 
along  with  rising  prosperity  and  burgeoning 
welfare-state  spending,  and  especially  rapid- 
ly as  inflation  escalated.  What  does  that 
imply  about  the  official  poverty  line,  the  ef- 
fectlvenss  of  government  measures  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  the  benefiU  from  ending 
inflation? 

Item:  The  Reagan  Administration's  "tax 
cuts  .  .  .  mostly  benefit  the  very  rich."  "be- 
stowing hundreds  of  billions  in  tax  savings 
on  upper-income  households. " 

What  tax  cuU?  The  so-called  tax  cute 
simply  prevent  an  unleglslated  tax  Increase 
as  a  result  of  inflation,  or  offset  the  legislat- 
ed Increase  in  social-security  taxes. 


The  tax  burden  on  all  of  us,  rich  and  poor, 
has  skyrocketed— but  not  because  Congress 
has  legislated  higher  taxes.  The  tax  rise  has 
been  produced  by  Inflation.  I  remember  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
telling  me  some  years  ago  that  the  levels  of 
taxes  on  middle-  and  lower-income  classes 
produced  by  Inflation  could  never  have  been 
imposed  by  explicit  legislation. 

It  U  a  curious  "benefit"  to  the  "very  rich" 
to  refrain  from  raising  still  higher  tax  bur- 
dens that  are  already  at  a  "historic"  high 
for  peacetime. 

We  face  a  major  political  problem  in  cor- 
recting the  past  mistakes  that  brought  slow- 
ing growth,  rising  unemployment,  accelerat- 
ing inflation,  unprecedentedly  high  peac- 
tlme  levels  of  taxation  and  government 
spending  and  Increasing  numbers  of  people 
on  welfare  amid  general  affluence.  Those 
mistakes  cannot  be  corrected  overnight. 
Treating  hoary  clichte  as  received  truths 
does  not  promote  a  reasoned  and  balanced 
public  discussion  of  the  measures  that  are 
needed  to  get  at  the  roote  of  poverty  rather 
than  simply  at  symptoms— and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  poverty  industry.* 


*  "CapiUUim  and  Freedom. "  By  Milton  Prled- 
man.  Onverslty  of  Chlcaco  Preta.  1M3.  Paces  193 
•ndlM. 


PERSECUTION  OP  THE  BAHA'IS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently in  Iran,  the  300,000  or  so  follow- 
ers of  the  Baha'i  faith  are  victims  of  a 
campaign  of  harassment  amd  planned 
persecution  instituted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  This 
wave  of  terror  perpetrated  on  the 
peace-loving  Baha'Ls  has  existed  since 
the  Iranian  Revolution  of  1979,  but 
only  recently  have  many  Baha'is  from 
around  the  world  expressed  fear  of  a 
potential  genocide  in  Iran. 

The  Baha'is.  unlike  Iran's  other  mi- 
nority religions,  are  not  recognized  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  Iran  and  therefore  are  precluded 
from  any  protection  imder  the  law.  in- 
cluding civil  rights  and  basic  liberties. 
Iran's  clerical  regime  perceives  Baha'- 
ism  as  a  heretical  offshoot  of  Islam 
which  was  created  by  the  colonial 
powers  with  the  expressed  goal  of  de- 
stroying Islam.  Clearly,  this  is  an  inac- 
curate historical  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Baha'i  faith. 

Nearly  80  Baha'i  leaders  have  been 
killed  In  the  past  3  years  for  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  many  more  have 
been  kidnaped  and  imprisoned.  Within 
the  last  6  months,  at  least  14  Baha'i 
ofTlcials,  including  8  members  of  Iran's 
Baha'i  National  Assembly,  were  secret- 
ly executed  by  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment, but  they  were  never  charged 
with  any  crimes.  Iranian  authorities 
deny  claims  that  religion  was  the  crite- 
rion for  the  killings. 

The  persecution  of  the  Baha'is  af- 
fects all  aspects  of  their  lives.  Baha'is 
are  prohibited  from  working  in  all  pro- 
fessions, owning  property,  voting,  or 
traveling  freely.  Their  marriages  are 
not  considered  legal  and  their  children 
are  classified  as  illegitimate  and  pre- 
vented from  attending  school  in  Iran. 
In  Septemt>er  of  last  year,  sch(K)l  au- 
thorities published  a  document  stating 
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that  professors  and  students  were 
baimed  from  Iran's  universities  if  they 
were  Baha'is,  or,  as  the  government 
put  it,  members  of  "the  misled  and 
misguided  sect." 

The  United  States  and  other  free- 
dom-seeking nations  of  the  world  con- 
demn the  merciless  persecution  of  the 
Iranian  Baha'is.  We  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  these  needy  people  and 
call  for  the  recognition  of  their  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  March  30, 
1982    editorial    from    the    Times    of 
London,   by   columnist  Edward   Mor- 
timer, be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  edltoriail  follows: 
A  PioPLB  III:  The  Shadow  or  Extihction 
So  many  people  are  suffering  In  Iran  at 
present  from  the  bloodthirsty  practices  of 
the  Khomeini  regime  that  it  seems  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  any  one  group  as  the 
special  object  of  international  concern.  But 
there  is  one  group  of  Iranians  whose  sit- 
uation Justifies  this  because  they  do  not 
have  any  righto,  even  in  theory,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  Islamic  republic. 

That  group  Is  the  followers  of  the  Baha'i 
religion.  In  Iran  today  a  person  exlsto,  legal- 
ly only  as  a  member  of  a  religious  communi- 
ty. One  may  be  Muslim.  Christian.  Jewish 
or  Zoroastrlan.  One  may  not,  legally,  be 
Baha'i.  Although  Baha'is  are  enjoined  by 
their  faith  to  eschew  ail  political  involve- 
ment, the  Iranian  authorities  persist  in  re- 
garding them  as  a  "political  faction",  not  a 
religion.  Although  no  wholesale  campaign 
of  genocide  has  yet  been  undertaken  against 
them,  they  have  no  redress  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  a  group  of  zealote  attacks 
them,  destroying  their  property  and  even 
murdering  them.  They  are  a  community 
living  under  suspended  sentence  of  death. 

All  credit,  therefore,  to  the  Minority 
Righto  Group  for  publishing,  and  to  Roger 
Cooper  for  writing,  a  report  on  The  Baha'is 
of  Iran  which  is  both  timely  and  objective, 
and  which  explains— but  does  not  excuse— 
the  hostility  that  Baha'is  have  to  contend 
with,  not  only  from  the  present  regime  but 
from  very  large  numbers  of  their  Muslim 
compatrioto. 

Baha'ism  developed  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  out  of  Bablsm.  a  Messianic  religious 
movement  with  strong  revolutionary  over- 
tones. In  1844  a  young  Shirazl  merchant, 
Sayyld  All  Muhammad,  proclaimed  himself 
the  Bab  or  gate,  through  which  Shl'ite  Mus- 
lims could  communicate  with  their  Hidden 
Imam.  He  said  the  reappearance  ol  the 
Imam  (equivalent  to  the  Second  Coming) 
was  imminent,  and  that  it  was  his  mission  to 
prepare  men  for  this.  Later  he  claimed  to  be 
the  Imam  himself,  bringing  a  new  dispensa- 
tion that  superseded  the  law  and  teachings 
of  the  Koran. 

The  Babis  were  trying,  in  effect,  to  over- 
turn both  the  prevailing  religious  orthodoxy 
and  the  social  order,  and  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  use  violence  even  if  they  them- 
selves saw  this  as  defensive.  Inevitably,  the 
authorities  reacted  with  repression.  The 
Bab  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  for 
heresy  and  finally  executed  by  firing  squad 
in  1850.  Over  a  four-year  period  at  least 
3.000  Babis  were  put  to  death  and  the  sur- 
viving adherente  were  forced  Into  clandes- 
tlnity. 

Baha'ism.  founded  by  Mlrza  Husaln  All, 
who  called  himself  Baha'ullah  (the  Glory  of 
God),  was  In  essence  an  attempt  to  save 
Bablsm  from  extinction  by  divorcing  it  from 


politics.  Baha'uUah.  who  came  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  majority  of  Babis  as  the  Universal 
Manifestation  of  God  whom  the  Bab  had 
foretold,  saw  that  the  path  of  armed  revolu- 
tion was  suicidal,  and  saved  his  followers 
from  it  by  developing  a  quietist  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  faith. 

Baha'ullah  was  exiled  from  Iran  in  1853 
and  eventually  settled  at  Acre  in  Palestine, 
then  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This  has 
had  the  entirely  fortuitous  but  unfortunate 
effect  of  situating  the  centre  of  Baha'ism  as 
a  worldwide  religion  within  the  frontiers  of 
the  present-day  state  of  Israel,  thus  ena- 
bling the  modem  enemies  of  the  Baha'is  to 
accuse  them  of  sending  funds  to  Israel  and 
acting  as  agento  of  Zionism. 

Baha'ism  today  Is,  Indeed,  a  world  reli- 
gion, generally  thought  to  have  more  than 
three  million  adherento.  Of  these  about  one 
million  live  in  India,  and  about  100.000  in 
Malaysia.  But  there  are  also  "large  numbers 
of  Canadian  Indians,  rural  Blacks  in  the 
southern  United  SUtes,  as  weU  as  educated 
young  people  In  both  countries  .  .  .  and  over 
100,000  Vietnamese",  while  estimates  for 
Iran  vary  between  150,000  and  300,000. 

The  Baha'i  faith  forbids  ito  adherento  to 
belong  to  political  parties  or  secret  societies, 
and  enjoins  them  to  respect  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  state  where  they  live.  It 
would  be  misleading,  however,  to  say  that 
Baha'is  accept  a  total  separation  of  religion 
and  politics.  In  theory,  at  least,  their  reli- 
gion (like  most  religions  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  history)  embraces  the  social  as  well 
as  spiritual  life  of  their  community,  and 
they  see  their  system  of  administration  as  a 
prototype  of  an  ideal  world  government, 
which  will  gradually  come  into  being 
through  peaceful  means. 

The  official  Iranian  attitude  to  the 
Baha'is  was  summed  up  by  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini in  an  interview  given  shortly  before 
his  return  to  Iran  in  1979:  "They  are  a  polit- 
ical faction:  they  are  harmful:  they  will  not 
be  accepted."  Orthodox  Islam,  whether 
Shl'ite  or  Sunnl.  has  difficulty  in  accepting 
as  genuine  any  religion  founded  after  Islam 
Itself,  since  It  Is  a  cardinal  point  of  Islam 
that  Muhammad  was  the  last,  the  "Seal",  of 
the  Propheto,  and  that  the  Koran,  which 
was  revealed  to  him,  is  the  final  and  unal- 
terable message  of  God  to  mankind. 

Those  who  follow  Muhammad's  precur- 
sors, such  as  Zoroaster,  Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ,  can  be  accepted  as  honest  seekers 
after  truth  who  have  got  stuck  on  the  road. 
But  those  who  follow  a  self-styled  successor 
to  Muhammad,  such  as  Baha'ullah,  are  seen 
as  wilful  perverters  of  the  truth,  guilty  of 
collective  apostasy— a  crime  punishable.  In 
traditional  Islamic  Jurisprudence,  by  death. 
But  the  widespread  hostility  to  the  Baha'is 
In  Iran  Is  not  founded  only  on  Islamic  ortho- 
doxy. There  Is  also  the  fact  that  the  Baha'is. 
true  to  their  principles,  refused  to  Involve 
themselves  In  any  of  the  great  popular  move- 
mente  of  the  last  hundred  years,  while  Indi- 
vidually and  as  a  community  they  often 
prospered  under  unpopular  government. 

Thus  prejudice  against  the  Baha'is  can  be 
found  among  the  secular  left  as  well  as 
among  Khomeinis  supporters,  and  the  Ira- 
nian politicians  now  in  exile  are  mostly  re- 
luctant to  admit  that  the  Baha'is  today  are 
any  worst  off  than  the  rest  of  the  Iranian 
population.  Yet,  partly  under  the  pressure 
of  Western  public  opinion,  the  opposition 
movemento  are  beginning  to  show  more 
awareness  gf  the  issue. 

It  was  the  'Free  Voice  of  Iran"— a  radio 
station  based  in  Baghdad  and  associated 
with    the    monarchist    General    Oveyssi— 


which  reported  last  month  that  ration  cou- 
pons for  members  of  the  Baha'i  sect  in  Iran 
have  been  cancelled. 

The  West  has  little  or  no  leverage  over 
the  Khomeini  regime,  but  Khomenl's  Ideoll- 
gically  diverse  opponento  are  anxious  for 
the  support  of  Western  public  opinion.  One 
way  In  which  they  could  improve  their 
chances  of  getting  it  would  be  to  give  specif- 
ic guarantees  about  the  human,  civil  and  po- 
litical righto  of  Baha'is  In  the  post-Kho- 
meini era.9 


U.S.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  on  April  1,  1982,  was 
230,950,190.  This  represents  an  In- 
crease of  176,403  since  March  1,  1982. 
Since  this  time  last  year,  our  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  an  additional 
2.214.473. 

In  1  short  month,  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  our  population  to 
more  than  fill  the  entire  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  Over  the  past  year,  our  pop- 
ulation has  increased  enough  to  fill 
the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  more 
than  three  times.* 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 
"COLUMBIA" 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  successful  completion  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia's  second 
night,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  Utah's  Deseret  News.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
editorial  and  request  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Deseret  News] 

Iw  Our  Opikiok:  Shuttle  Takes  America  to 

Edge  op  New  Space  Era 

Space  flight  will  never  be  quite  as  easy  as 
catching  the  neighborhood  bus.  But  this 
week's  successful  completion  of  the  Colum- 
bia space  shuttle  flight  takes  the  nation  a 
long  way  toward  routine  functions  in  earth 
orbit. 

A  variety  of  minor  technical  problems 
plagued  the  Columbia  during  ito  eight-day 
orbit.  In  spite  of  that,  the  planned  expert- 
mento  were  all  carried  out.  making  It  the 
most  ambitloiis  and  successful  flight  to 
date. 

Bad  weather  caused  the  original  Califor- 
nia landing  site  to  be  switched  to  White 
Sands.  N.M..  where  more  bad  weather  ex- 
tended the  flight  by  23  hours.  This  wasn't  a 
serious  problem  because  the  astronaute  had 
enough  fuel  and  oxygen  to  have  stayed  in 
orbit  another  two  days. 

If  the  weather  problems  had  persisted  at 
White  Sands,  the  Columbia  would  have 
landed  on  concrete  nmways  at  the  space 
complex  In  Florida- an  example  of  the 
flexibility  of  a  craft  that  can  be  landed  like 
an  airplane. 

Obviously,  as  shuttle  flighto  become  more 
frequent,  this  kind  of  capability  will  be  im- 
portant. Thus  the  need  to  move  to  a  differ- 
ent landing  site  was  probably  a  plus  in  the 
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prognun.  It  showed  how  successfully  it 
could  be  done. 

The  shuttle  has  proved  to  be  so  successful 
that  only  one  more  test  flight  Is  scheduled, 
possibly  In  late  June  with  a  secret  military 
payload  aboard.  After  that,  the  Columbia 
will  be  declared  sm  operational  vehicle, 
ready  to  haul  cargo  into  space  for  military, 
commercial  or  scientific  customers. 

The  first  commercial  cargo,  a  pair  of  com- 
munication satellites,  already  is  planned  for 
late  this  year.  Dozens  of  other  customers, 
wanting  communication  satellites  placed  in 
orbit,  are  lined  up  for  future  business. 

The  stepped-up  tempo  of  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram is  evident  In  the  fact  that  another  or- 
blter.  the  Challenger,  will  soon  be  ready, 
giving  the  U.S.  a  two-ship  shuttle  fleet. 
Others  will  be  added  later. 

The  frequency  of  shuttle  flights  will  grow 
from  the  present  three  or  four  a  year  to 
monthly  or  more,  depending  on  the 
demand.  In  addition  to  taking  up,  retrieving, 
or  repairing  satellites,  the  shuttle  will  carry 
medical  and  scientific  experiments  into 
space  and  even  examine  si>ace  environment 
manufacturing  techniques. 

Big  enough  to  hold  a  bus,  the  shuttle  can 
also  carry  non-astronaut  passengers.  One  of 
the  next  flights  will  have  a  crew  of  four  in- 
stead of  the  usual  two.  After  that,  the  first 
passengers  probably  will  be  scientists  who 
go  along  to  perform  experiments.  Evenu- 
tually,  they  may  even  get  to  Journalists. 

Down  the  road,  the  shuttle  will  play  a  key 
role  In  building  the  first  orbiting  space  sta- 
tion. It  would  ferry  materials  and  workers 
into  orbit  where  crews  would  assemble  the 
pieces  into  a  large  structure  where  long- 
term  orbital  work  could  be  carried  out. 

The  shuttle  won't  be  the  neighborhood 
bus,  but  In  the  few  decades,  it  will  become 
almost  as  familiar.* 


CBO  COMPLETES  OIL  IMPORT 

FEE  STUDY 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23,  1982,  Senator  HoLUitos  and 
I  wrote  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  requested 
that  CBO  conduct  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  effects  on  the  economy 
of  imposing  a  fee  on  imported  oU.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  Congress  is  asked 
to  consider  imposing  such  a  fee,  it 
would  be  irresponsible  if  we  did  not 
first  obtain  some  projections  as  to 
what  such  a  fee  would  do  to  the  econo- 
my. That  study  is  now  complete  and 
available  to  the  public.  Since  my  re- 
quest to  CBO  last  month,  several 
other  economic  analyses  on  this  sub- 
ject have  appeared.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  this  CBO  study  is  the  most  con- 
servative of  them  all  In  predicting  the 
economic  costs  of  such  a  fee  on  the 
economy. 

What  strikes  me  the  most  about  this 
study  is  the  chilling  picture  it  portrays 
of  the  costs  of  such  a  fee  not  only  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole  but  especially 
on  the  groups  of  Americans  who  have 
already  been  asked  to  give  the  most  In 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. To  me.  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  this  study. 

Imposition  of  an  oil  import  fee  is  one 
of  the  ways  being  discussed  to  cut  our 
unprecedented      impending      deficits. 


This  CBO  report  reveals  this  proposal 
for  what  it  really  is.  First,  we  would  go 
back  to  the  average  American  and  the 
less  fortunate  and  tell  them  th%t.  be- 
cause there  were  some  miscalculations 
in  the  economic  recovery  program,  we 
have  to  hit  you  up  for  some  more 
"contributions"  to  our  economic  recov- 
ery. F'irst.  a  $5  dollar  import  fee  will, 
in  the  first  year,  throw  between 
100.000  and  200.000  more  workers  out 
of  work,  according  to  this  CBO  study. 
Second,  depending  on  the  effect  on 
world  oil  prices,  the  consumer  will  pay 
in  the  first  year  between  $20  and  130 
bUllon  to  oU  producers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Depending  on  how  much  of 
the  fee  foreign  energy  producers 
absorb,  Americans  will  pay  between  8 
and  12  cents  per  gallon  more  for  fuels. 
If  the  $5  fee  is  imposed.  However,  not 
all  consumers  will  be  equally  affected. 
CBO  stated  In  the  report: 

DISTRIBUnOHAI.  KrTKTS 

Depending  on  Its  effect  on  world  oil 
prices,  the  $5  per  barrel  tariff  would  trans- 
fer between  $20  and  $30  billion  from  all  oil 
consumers  to  producers  and  the  govern- 
ment. This  section  describes  the  effects  on 
the  distribution  of  private  nonbusineas  con- 
siunptlon  expenditures.  If  households  con- 
tinued to  spend  according  to  their  historic 
patterns,  or  even  with  some  small  shifts,  the 
income  flows  would  be  larger  for  rural, 
northeastern,  and  low-income  households 
than  for  consumers  at  large.  As  expected, 
households  in  the  Northeast  use  consider- 
ably more  home  heating  oil  than  do  families 
elsewhere,  and  rural  households  spend  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  incomes  on  petro- 
leum products  than  do  urt>an  and  suburban 
families.  Similarly,  while  upper-income  fam- 
ilies consume  more  gasoline,  heating  oil.  and 
other  petroleum  products  than  do  lower- 
income  families,  poorer  families  spend  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  Incomes  on 
these  products.  In  the  past,  families  In  the 
lowest  income  fifth  have  spent,  as  a  percent 
of  income,  more  than  twice  as  much  on  gas- 
oline as  families  in  the  top  Income  fifth. 
Similarly,  the  poor  previously  spent  four 
times  as  much  on  heating  oil  and  twice  as 
much  for  the  fuel  in  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  consumed.  Unless  low-income  fam- 
ilies have  made  much  greater  efforts  to  con- 
serve than  have  households  in  general, 
these  patterns  should  hold.  (It  is  unlikely 
that  low-income  families  have  conserved 
more,  since  many  conservation  efforts, 
other  than  driving  less  or  turning  down  the 
thermostat,  are  often  expensive— for  exam- 
ple, new  energy-efficient  cars  and  home  in- 
sulation.) A  Department  of  Energy  survey 
showed  that,  while  conservation  invest- 
ments were  positively  correlated  with 
income,  low-income  families  were  making  in- 
expensive conservation  Investments.  Thus, 
the  potential  for  future  inexpensive  conser- 
vation investments  by  low- income  families 
in  response  to  a  tariff  Is  less  than  it  would 
have  been  before  the  major  price  escala- 
tions of  1973-1074  and  1979. 

In  short,  the  oil  import  fee  will  hit 
the  poor  with  higher  energy  costs  at 
least  twice  as  hard  as  the  wealthy  and 
In  the  specific  case  of  heating  oil.  four 
times  as  hard,  as  a  percentage  of 
income.  Rural  America  would  also  be 
especially  hard  hit. 


Second,  the  oil  import  fee  would 
target  another  group  of  Americans 
that  are  still  reeling  from  prior  sacri- 
fices. Energy-intensive  industries  in 
the  United  States  have  already  paid 
dearly  for  the  tenfold  Increase  in  oil 
prices  in  the  last  decade.  The  oil 
import  fee  would  hit  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry  so  hard  that  CBO  sug- 
gests that  the  oil  they  consume  might 
be  specifically  excluded  from  the 
import  tariff.  The  steel  industry  would 
also  suffer  disproportionately  under 
the  fee.  according  to  CBO. 

Elnergy  comprises  approximately  30%  of 
the  final  coats  of  steel  production,  and  the 
higher  energy  costs  caused  by  an  oil  import 
tariff  might  be  more  than  the  steel  industry 
could  pass  on  to  consumers  <t>ecause  the 
costs,  and  hence  prices,  of  foreign-produced 
steel  would  not  have  risen),  thus  squeezing 
profits  and.  presumably,  investment  in  that 
industry. 

The  report  notes  that  the  paper  and 
chemical  industry  would  be  similarly 
affected.  I  add  to  the  list  the  airline 
industry,  which  is  probably  the  most 
energy  intensive  of  all  our  industries. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  we 
achieve  with  this  fee?  If  we  dare  hit 
again  those  who  are  already  the  hard- 
est hit  with  higher  energy  prices,  what 
do  we  tell  them  we  achieved  with  this 
fee? 

The  CBO  report  shows  that,  while 
American  consumers  will  pay.  in  the 
first  year.  $20  to  $30  billion  more  In 
higher  energy  prices,  the  net  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  deficit  will  be  only 
$9.8  to  $13.9  billion  in  the  first  year. 
Moreover,  we  must  recognize  that  this 
consumption  tax  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant depressive  effect  on  the  economy. 
CBO  estimates  that  the  GNP  will  de- 
cline by  0.5  to  0.7  percent  in  the  first 
year.  That  is  a  loss  of  $15  billion  in 
economic  activity— idle  workers— suf- 
fered in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
$9.8  to  $13.9  billion.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  exorbitant  price. 

As  for  the  effects  on  inflation,  we 
must  recall  that  the  whole  reason  we 
are  engaged  in  this  exercise  to  reduce 
the  deficit  is  to  provide  the  financial 
community  with  greater  confidence 
that  inflation  will  remain  low  and 
therefore  encourage  them  to  lower 
their  interest  rates  on  loans.  This 
hoped  for  psychological  effect  on  lend- 
ers cannot  be  included  in  any  econom- 
ic model  and,  therefore,  CBO  did  not 
consider  it.  But  there  are  real  infla- 
tionary effects  of  the  fee  that  CBO  did 
consider.  In  the  first  year  of  the  $5  per 
barrel  fee.  CBO  projects  that  the  in- 
flation rate  wlU  increase  by  one-half 
percent.  If  we  look  at  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  which  reflects  the  price 
of  oil  more  intensively  than  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole,  the  $5  per  barrel  fee 
would  increase  the  CPI  by  about  1  per- 
cent in  the  first  year.  If  the  oil  Import 
fee  is  billed  as  a  means  of  indirectly  re- 
ducing inflation,  one  must  wonder  if 
this  is  not  only  shooting  oneself  in  the 
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foot,  but  possibly  a  conscious  amputa- 
tion. 

And  do  we  tell  the  American  public 
that  this  Import  fee  will  balance  the 
budget?  Of  course  not;  it  will,  accord- 
ing to  CBO,  reduce  the  deficit  by  only 
about  $10  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
out  of  a  projected  deficit  of  something 
between  $100  and  $250  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

I  fully  recognize  that  we  must  find 
ways  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  but 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  ways  in  which 
that  result  can  be  achieved.  Some  ap- 
proaches are  not  worth  the  effort. 
Some  approaches  only  seek  to  balance 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  those  who 
have  already  suffered  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  study 
entitled.  "Oil  Import  Tariffs:  Alterna- 
tive Scenarios  and  Their  Effects."  a 
staff  working  paper  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  April  1982.  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  report  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
On.  Import  Tamits:  Altkrkative  Sckkakios 
AMD  Thxix  Eptkts 

SUMMAkT 

One  option  to  reduce  the  oirrent  and 
future  budget  deficits  is  to  Impose  a  tariff 
on  all  Imported  oil.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
good  public  policy  depends  on  the  potential 
deficit  reduction,  the  macroeconomic  costs 
that  it  imposes  on  the  economy,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  represents  good  energy 
policy.  With  respect  to  deficit  reduction,  a 
$5  per  barrel  tariff  would  reduce  the  federal 
deflclt  by  $9.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
by  $10.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  costs 
to  the  economy  of  such  a  tariff  would  be  a 
0.6  percent  Increase  in  the  inflation  rate 
(GNP  deflator),  a  similar  percentage  de- 
crease in  real  ONP.  and  a  0.1  percentage 
point  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate. 

The  Imposition  of  an  oil  import  tariff 
would  constitute  both  budgetary  and  energy 
policy.  Much  of  the  rationale  supporting  an 
oU  import  tariff  U  based  on  the  risks  im- 
posed by  U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
Specifically,  high  levels  of  oil  imports  leave 
the  United  SUtes  vulnerable  to  potential 
disruptions  in  foreign  oil  supplies  and  their 
effects  on  the  economy  and  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  By  reducing  oil  imports,  we 
reduce  these  risks.'  In  the  final  analysis, 
whether  or  not  an  oil  import  fee  is  good 
energy  policy  depends  on  one's  assessment 
of  the  probability  of  future  oil  import  dis- 
ruptions. If  this  risk  is  lilgh.  an  oil  Import 
fee  may  be  appropriate.  If  it  is  low.  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
may  i>c  regarded  as  adequate  protection.  In 
the  current  world  oil  market,  the  presence 
of  significant  excess  capacity  reduces  this 
risk  somewhat,  although  this  situation  may 
change  should  oil  demand  pick  up  with  the 
next  economic  upswing.  Moreover,  other  op- 
tions might  reduce  oU  imports  at  equal  or 
less  macroeconomic  cost,  among  them  natu- 
ral gas  pricing  changes  and  reform  of  elec- 
tric utility  regulation. 

Budgetary  effects 
In  fiscal  year  1983.  under  a  $5  per  barrel 
tariff,  tariff  revenues  would  total  $9.6  bU- 
lion; higher  windfall  profits  taxes,  $3.8  bil- 


lion; and  higher  corporate  income  taxes 
from  domestic  oil  producers,  $3.9  billion,  for 
gross  new  revenues  of  $17.3  billion.  Corpo- 
rate and  personal  Income  taxes  paid  else- 
where in  the  economy,  however,  would  fall 
by  $4.1  bUlion,  and  federal  expenditures 
would  rise  by  $3.4  biUion.  When  these  off- 
sets are  subtracted  from  the  gross  collec- 
tions, they  produce  a  net  federal  budgetary 
effect  of  $9.8  billion,  which  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  deflclt  by  that  amount.  Table  1 
of  this  report  presents  these  calculations  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1987. 

Macroeconomic  effects 
The  imposition  of  a  $6  import  tariff  would 
resiilt  in  a  loss  gf  0.6  percent  if  constant 
dollar  ONP  in  the  first  year  following  its 
adoption.  This  would  lead  to  additional  un- 
employment of  about  100.000  persons,  or  an 
increase  of  0.1  percentage  point  if  the  unem- 
ployment rate.  After  one  year,  such  a  tariff 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  level 
of  0.4  percent,  declining  to  0.3  percent  after 
two    years.    Many    analysts    believe    that, 
under  the  current  monetary  policy,  any  ac- 
tions to  reduce  the  deficit  would  entail  only 
small  losses  in  output  since  lower  deficits 
suggest  lower  Interest  rates.  Similarly,  any 
increase   in   excise   or  personal  taxes  will 
have  some  negative  impact  on  ONP.  An  oil 
import  tariff,  however,  might  be  less  suc- 
cessful in  lowering  Interest  rates  than  other 
possible  measures  to  reduce  the  federal  defi- 
cit by  a  like  amount.  The  smaller  effect  of  a 
tariff  on  interest  rates  occurs  because  tariffs 
(or  any  sales  or  excise  tax  imposed  on  any 
commodity)  would  not  only  raise  the  price 
of  the  commodity  but  also  the  demand  for 
money  with  wliich  to  buy  the  taxed  good. 
Thus,  an  oil  import  tariff  would  result  in  a 
higher  level  of  demand  for  money  than,  for 
example,   an   income  tax   increase   of   like 
amount.  This  increased  demand  for  money 
would  put  additional  upward  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  losses  in  em- 
ployment and  output  resulting  from  the  im- 
position of  an  import  tariff  would  be  re- 
duced if  these  revenues  were  recycled  quick- 
ly through  reductions  in  other  taxes. 


•  CongreMlonAl  Budget  Office.  "The  World  OU 
Market  In  the  1980e:  ImpUcaUons  for  the  tTnlted 
States"  (May  1980). 


Enermi  policy 
The  imposition  of  a  $5  per  barrel  import 
tariff  would  reduce  UJ3.  oil  consumption  by 
200.000  barrels  per  day  in  1983  through  sub- 
stitution of  other  fuels  and  outright  conser- 
vation. In  1983,  the  change  in  the  world 
price  and  reduced  imports  would  immediate- 
ly improve  the  U.S.  trade  balance  by  about 
$5.6.  billion.  In  the  long  term,  an  oil  import 
tariff  is  a  neutral  subsidy  for  alternate  fuels 
and  technologies.  By  raising  the  price  of  the 
oil  with  which  these  technologies  compete, 
an  import  fee  encourages  a  wide  range  of  in- 
novation in  the  provision  of  energy  sources. 
The  extent  of  these  effects  would  depend 
strongly  on  whether  consumers  and  produc- 
ers viewed  the  tariff  as  permanent  or  as 
temporary- 

An  oil  import  tariff  has  been  suggested  as 
one  tax  option  to  help  reduce  the  large  fed- 
eral deficits  that  are  projected  for  the 
coming  fiscal  years.  The  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  adjust  the  level  of  imports  for  any 
product  affecting  national  security.  Such  an 
adjustment  can  be  made  through  the  impo- 
sition of  either  an  import  fee  or  quota. 
Since  the  President  lias  not  yet  used  this 
option  to  raise  revenues,  the  Congress  may 
wish  to  impose  an  oil  import  tariff  legisla- 
tively. 

WhUe  any  specific  legislative  initiative 
would    undoubtedly    contain   features    not 


analyzed  in  this  paper,  it  provides  a  general 
discussion  of  the  topic.  Specifically,  this 
report  analyzes  the  budgetary  and  macro- 
economic  effects  of  tariffs  set  at  various 
levels.  It  first  discusses  the  major  assump- 
tions tinderlying  the  analysis,  especially  the 
extent  to  which  the  price  increase  resulting 
from  the  fee  would  fall  on  U.S.  consumers. 
The  report  then  analyzes  the  major  effects 
of  the  tariff  on  the  federal  deficit,  present- 
ing l)oth  revenue  of  expenditure  increases. 
It  next  presents  the  results  of  macroec- 
onomic simulations  of  oil  tariffs,  followed 
by  its  implications  for  energy  policy.  The 
discussion  then  turns  to  the  form  of  the  tax 
and  the  international  and  distributional  as- 
pects of  the  issue.  Finally,  the  recycling  of 
tax  revenues  is  discussed. 

Possible  imposition  of  a  tariff  raises  the 
question  of  which  Is  better  for  the  economy: 
a  lower  federal  deficit  or  lower  oU  prices. 
Unless  foreign  oU  producers  bear  100  per- 
cent of  the  burden,  a  tariff  would  Increase 
UJ3.  energy  costs,  both  directly  through  in- 
creased oil  prices  and  indirectly  through  in- 
creased prices  of  oil  substitutes.  (For  exam- 
ple, since  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  ac- 
counts for  inflation  in  determining  natural 
gas  prices,  these  too  would  rise  slightly 
under  an  oil  tariff.)  Currently,  oU  prices  are 
falling,  thtis  raising  consumers'  real  in- 
comes. The  issue  facing  the  Congress  Is 
whether  It  Is  better  for  the  economy  to 
maintain  lower  energy  prices,  and  thus 
higher  real  consumer  incomes,  or  to  raise 
revenue  thereby  lowering  federal  deficits 
and  encouraging  oil  conservation. 

With  the  Imposition  of  a  tariff,  imported 
crude  oil  prices  would  initially  rise.  In  turn, 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  would  rise  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  demanded  would  decrease. 
Foreign  oil  producers  would  then  face  a 
choice  of  lowering  their  output  to  maintain 
prices  or  lowering  their  price  or  both.  This 
decision  would  determine  how  the  burden  of 
the  tariff  was  divided.  If  foreign  exporters 
lowered  their  output,  they  would  support 
the  higher  price  of  oil  and  push  the  price 
burden  of  the  tariff  onto  consumers.  But  if 
foreign  producers  did  not  change  their 
output,  they  would  be  forced  to  accept  a 
lower  price,  because  of  the  demand  reduc- 
tion created  by  the  tariff.  Thus  foreign  pro- 
ducers would  determine  who  ultimately 
bore  the  price  change  resulting  from  the 
tariff  by  deciding  whether  to  cut  their 
prices  In  the  face  of  reduced  demand.  Even 
If  world  oil  prices  fell  below  what  they 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  a  tariff, 
U.8.  oU  prices  would  still  be  higher.  This 
would  occur  because  a  tariff  would  create  a 
differential  between  world  prices  and  U.S. 
prices.  Thus,  unless  foreign  oil  producers 
absorbed  the  entire  fee  through  price  cuts, 
U.S.  oU  prices  would  be  higher  than  they 
would  have  been  in  the  aljsence  of  the  fee. 


MXTHODOLOGT  AHD  ASSCTMPTIOIf  S 

The  budgetary  and  economic  effects  of  a 
tariff  would  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  burden  of  price 
changes  was  divided  between  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducers and  U.S.  oil  consumers.  In  essence, 
the  more  that  foreign  oil  producers  ab- 
sorbed the  cost  of  a  tariff,  the  smaller  would 
be  the  negative  economic  effects.  To  the 
extent  that  the  price  burden  Is  shared,  net 
revenue  Increases  would  also  be  smaller, 
since  smaller  price  increases  would  reduce 
windfall  profits  and  corporate  income  taxes 
accruing  through  higher  oil  prices.  Con- 
versely, as  U.S.  consiuners  absorbed  more  of 
the  tariff  through  product  price  Increases, 
more  revenue  would  be  collected,  but  the 
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economic  consequences  of  the  tariff  would 
be  larser.  Therefore,  this  report  presents 
the  budgetary  and  economic  consequences 
of  a  tariff  for  two  opposite  assumptions: 
first,  that  foreign  oil  producers  in  effect  pay 
one-third  of  the  tariff  through  price  reduc- 
tions: and.  second,  that  U.S.  consumers  bear 
the  entire  price  burden  of  the  tariff. 
Throughout  the  report,  the  first  la  referred 
to  as  a  tariff  with  distributed  incidence, 
while  the  second  is  referred  to  as  a  tariff 
with  undistributed  incidence.  (The  division 
of  a  tariff's  price  burden  is  often  referred  to 
as  its  incidence. )  The  discussion  that  follows 
presents  the  rationale  for  the  different  as- 
sumptions. 

The  two  incidence  assumptlona— foreign 
oil  producers  absorb  one-third  of  the  price 
change  or  U.S.  consimiers  absorb  the  entire 
price  change— are  the  two  polar  cases.  In 
the  first  case,  CBO  assumes  that  foreign  oil 
producers  refuse  to  lower  their  level  of 
output.  Oiven  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world 
oil  market,  foreign  oil  producers  would  have 
to  lower  their  prices  by  one-third  of  the  fee 
to  keep  levels  of  demand  constant  world- 
wide. In  the  second  case.  CBO  assumes  that 
foreign  oil  producers  refuse  to  lower  their 
price.  To  accomplish  this,  they  would  have 
to  absorb  the  entire  demand  reduction  re- 
sulting from  the  tariff  througb  lower 
output. 

In  a  conventional  competitive  market,  the 
burden  of  tariff  would  be  shared  by  produc- 
ers and  consumers.  As  Is  well  known,  howev- 
er, the  international  oil  market  has  major 
noncompetitive  element*.  OPEC  producers 
would  usually  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
the  Incidence  of  the  tariff.  A  combination  of 
economic  Interest  and  domestic  political 
pressures  could  very  well  cause  leading  oil- 
producing  nations  to  attempt  to  shift  the 
entire  burden  of  the  price  change  to  con- 
sumers through  output  restrictions.  In  pre- 
vious years,  the  position  and  coherence  of 
oU  producers  gave  them  the  ability  to  cut 
production  as  needed.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  is  excess  supply  in  the  world 
oil  market.  If  these  conditions  continue, 
producers  might  be  unable  to  absorb  more 
production  cuts.  Since  their  response  is  un- 
certain at  the  moment,  both  alternatives  are 
presented  in  this  report. 

CBO  assumes  that  imported  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  begin  at  the  current 
annual  level  of  5.0  million  barrels  per  day 
and.  In  the  absence  of  the  tariff,  rise  to  6.2 
million  by  1987.  The  crude  oil  Import  tariff 
Is  asstimed  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1082, 
with  equivalent  taxes  imposed  on  Imported 
refined  products.  CBO  further  assumes  that 
world  oil  prices  decline  a  total  of  10  percent 
in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1982  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  fee,  return  to  present  levels 
by  the  end  of  1983,  and  continue  to  rise 
thereafter. 

EPRCTS  ON  TRX  FIDKRAL  DCTIOIT 

Depending  on  Incidence  assumptions,  a  $5 
per  barrel  oil  import  tariff  would  reduce  the 
federal  deficit  by  between  $9.8  and  $13.9  bil- 
lion dollars  In  fiscal  year  1983.  The  budget 
impact  varies  with  the  Incidence  of  the 
tariff.  U  foreign  oil  producers  absorb  part  of 
the  price  burden  of  the  tariff,  the  net 
budget  impact  will  be  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  range,  whereas,  if  U.S.  consumers  bear 
the  entire  price  burden,  the  net  budget 
impact  will  be  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
range.  Net  1983  revenues  would  rise  by  $13.2 
to  $18.0  billion,  while  net  automatic  federal 
outlays  would  rise  by  $3.4  to  $4.1  billion  (see 
Table  1).  As  discussed  below,  these  outlay 
estimates  Include  only  those  that  would 
automatically  be  triggered  by  Increases  In 


inflation  and  unemplojrment  and  do  not  in- 
clude any  change  in  discretionary  spending 
that  the  Congress  might  ch(x>ae  to  under- 
take. 

As  noted  In  Table  1.  the  net  budgetary  ef- 
fects of  an  oil  Import  tariff  are  often  greater 
in  the  out  years.  This  Is  true  because  of  the 
subsidence  of  inflation  and  resumption  of 
growth  following  the  initial  dislocation 
caused  by  the  tariff.  Tet  the  inflation 
brought  on  by  an  oil  import  tariff  also  in- 
creases federal  revenues  through  indexed 
wages  and  salaries  and  "bracket  creep." 
Thus,  as  Inflation  subsides,  this  source  of 
revenue  declines,  and  offsets  increase. 

T/Wi  l.-BUDGETARY  EFFECTS  Of  J5  TAWFF  UNDER 
ALTERNATM  ASSUMPTIONS  Of  PRICE  BURDEN  DiSTRt- 
BUnON 
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Federal  revenue$ 

A  15  per  barrel  import  tariff  would  net 
the  federal  government  between  $13.2  and 
$18.0  billion  In  fiscal  year  1983.  As  with  the 
net  budget  impact,  revenue  estimates  vary 
with  the  distribution  of  the  tarlfrs  price 
burden.  As  U.S.  consumers  bear  more  of  It, 
revenue  estimates  will  rise  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  range.  (Since  the  tariff  would  be  ef- 
fective only  for  one  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1983  and  there  would  be  lags  in  collection, 
the  funds  collected  in  1982  would  be  small.) 
These  figures  are  the  sum  of  direct  tariff 
collections  plus  increased  windfall  profits 
tax  and  oil  company  Income  tax  collections 
resulting  from  higher  oil  prices,  minus  the 
direct  offsetting  reduction  in  taxes  paid 
elsewhere  in  the  economy  in  response  to  the 
effects  of  higher  energy  prices.  Table  1  pre- 
sents annual  net  revenue  estimates  for  fiscal 
years  1983-1987.  (For  the  net  revenue  ef- 
fects of  $2  and  $10  tariffs,  see  Table  2.) 

If  a  tariff  was  imposed,  the  final  net  effect 
on  federal  revenues  might  differ  from  the 
initial  increase.  The  tariff  would  transfer 
large  amounts  of  money  from  oil  consumers 
to  oil  producers  and  the  government.  Real 
macroeconomlc  activity  and,  hence.  Income 
and  profits  outside  the  energy  Industries 
would  be  reduced.  Household  expenditures 
would  be  diverted  to  pay  larger  amounts  for 


Imported  and  domestic  oil  and  other  energy 
sources,  and  other  Industries  would  pay  less 
tax  since  they  would  receive  less  Income  and 
profits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in 
the  price  level  might  result  in  higher  nomi- 
nal wages  which  would  In  turn  increase 
income  tax  liabilities.  While  in  the  past  the 
cost  of  living  allowance  induced  tax  revenue 
Increases  were  significant,  during  the  cur- 
rent recession  some  of  those  cost  of  living 
increases  are  being  eliminated.  Thus,  in  the 
future,  income  tax  revenues  may  not  rise  as 
rapidly  with  inflation  as  they  have  in  the 
recent  past. 

TABLE  2  -NET  FEDERAL  REVENUES  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE 

ASSUMPTIONS  Of  PRia  BURDEN  DISTRIBUTION 
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Federal  outlayM 


An  Import  tariff  might  also  increase  feder- 
al outlays  in  two  ways.  Because  they  are  in- 
dexed to  cost-of-living  increases.  Social  Se- 
curity payments  and  entitlement  program 
expenditures,  such  as  food  stamps,  supple- 
mental security  income,  federal  retirement, 
and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
would  rise  with  inflation.  If  the  Increase  in 
inflation  triggered  an  increase  in  wages, 
then  subsequent  unemployment  claimants 
would  also  be  entitled  to  larger  benefits.  In 
addition,  an  oil  Import  tariff  would  increase 
unemployment,  which  would  further  in- 
crease unemployment  compensation  ex- 
penditures. 

In  addition  to  the  automatically  adjusted 
outlays,  discretionary  outlays  might  also  be 
increased  by  a  tariff.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  procured  400.000  barrels  of  oil  prod- 
ucts per  day  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Thus,  increased  oil  prices  would  directly 
affect  DoD  expenditures.  Since  energy  is  an 
input  in  virtually  all  goods  and  services,  the 
cost  of  providing  most  government  services 
would  become  more  expensive.  The  Con- 
gress would  then  have  to  decide  whether  to 
provide  fewer  services  or  spend  more  to  pro- 
vide a  constant  level  of  service. 

If  oil  producers  absorbed  one-third  of  the 
tariff  and  its  inflationary  costs,  a  $5  tariff 
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would  increase  Social  Security  payments 
and  entitlement  progam  expenditures  by 
$2.8  billion  in  1983.  If  U.S.  oU  prices  rose  by 
the  full  amount  of  the  tariff,  a  $5  per  barrel 
tariff  would  increase  entitlement  and  Social 
Security  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$3.4  biUion.  Tariffs  of  $10  and  $2  per  barrel 
would  increase  such  expenditures  by  be- 
tween $3.2  to  $4.0  billion  and  between  $0.6 
to  $0.8  billion,  respectively.  The  level  of 
other  spending  would  depend  on  Congres- 
sional decisions. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment would  trigger  yet  other  expenditures, 
such  as  those  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  food  stamps.  If  unemployment  rose 
by  the  amounts  outlined  below,  a  $5  tariff 
would  result  in  a  $0.8  billion  to  $1.0  billion 
Increase  in  unemployment-related  expendi- 
tures in  1983.  The  extra  unemployment-re- 
lated expenditures  triggered  by  a  $10  tariff 
would  range  between  $1.2  and  $1.4  billion, 
while  such  expenditures  resulting  from  a  $2 
tariff  would  probably  not  exceed  $300  mil- 
lion. As  with  the  revenue  estimates,  these 
figures  would  be  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
range  If  UJ3.  consumers  bore  the  entire 
brunt  of  the  tariff,  but  would  decrease  as  oil 
producers  bore  more  of  the  tariff  through 
price  reductions. 

An  import  tariff  would  increase  offsetting 
receipts  from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve, 
outer  continental  shelf  (OCS)  leases,  and 
federal  onshore  leases.  In  1983,  a  $S  fee 
would  generate  about  $200  million  per  year 
in  these  receipts  if  the  Incidence  was  distrib- 
uted, and  about  $300  million  if  the  price  rise 
was  entirely  borne  by  U.S.  consumers.  Re- 
ceipts from  $2  and  $10  tariffs  would  be  pro- 
portional. 

Like  the  revenue  estimates,  these  expendi- 
ture estimates  do  not  exhaust  all  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  an  oil  import  tariff  on  the  fed- 
eral budget.  This  report  attempts  to  identi- 
fy only  the  dominating  influences  on  reve- 
nues and  expenditures.  It  should  be  repre- 
sentative, however,  of  the  full  net  budgetary 
effects  of  the  tariff. 

HACROBCONOMIC  EITKCTS 

The  macroeconomlc  effects  of  the  tariff 
would  depend  on  the  tariff's  level  and  its 
interaction  with  the  distribution  of  the 
price  burden  between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. As  the  absolute  amount  of  tariff 
borne  by  U.S.  consumers  increase,  the  mac- 
roeconomlc feedback  would  become  more 
important.  If  the  tariff  raised  U.S.  oil  prices 
significantly,  U.S.  consumers  would  experi- 
ence a  decline  in  purchasing  power  that 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  overall  ex- 
penditures. Since  the  demand  for  oil  is  in- 
elastic in  the  short  run.  consumers  might 
reduce  purchases  in  other  areas,  most  nota- 
bly in  consumer  durables.  Facing  decreased 
demand,  these  affected  industries,  in  turn, 
would  reduce  their  labor  forces  and  decrease 
the  quantity  of  inputs  they  purchased.  The 
higher  oil  prices  induced  by  a  tariff  would 
transfer  income  from  consumers  to  produc- 
ers (or  through  the  windfall  profits  arid 
other  taxes  to  the  government),  who  might 
not  respend  this  money  quickly  enough  to 
avoid  a  decline  in  aggregate  demand.  Oil 
price  increases  might  also  tend  to  restimu- 
late  the  inflationary  spiral,  as  people  at- 
tempt, with  varying  success,  to  shift  the  loss 
of  real  Income  to  others. 

The  results  presented  below  were  calculat- 
ed using  a  series  of  assumptions  about  the 
way  changes  in  tariffs  and  oil  prices  affect 
the  economy.  The  main  assumption-^that 
the  international  prl(%  of  oil  will  fall  by 
about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the 
tariff— has  already  been  discussed.  Assump- 


tions about  the  way  the  consequent  changes 
In  real  incomes  of  oil  consumers  and  produc- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  respent  are  also 
crucial  to  the  analysis.  CBO's  assumptions 
about  the  impact  of  real  Income  changes  on 
consumer  spending  were  derived  from  simu- 
lations of  several  macroeconomlc  models.' 
The  price  effects  were  derived  partly  from 
the  same  set  of  simulations  and  by  assuming 
full  passthrough  to  final  consumers  of  all 
increases  In  oil  costs.  Different  assumptions, 
particularly  about  changes  in  consumer 
spending,  would  lead  to  different  estimates 
of  the  change  in  constant  dollar  ONP  re- 
sulting from  an  oil  import  tariff.  Thus,  the 
results  presented  below  should  be  regarded 
as  illustrative,  rather  than  definitive  fore- 
casts of  the  economic  effects  of  oil  import 
tariffs. 

All  of  the  simulations  presented  here  sug- 
gest that  an  oil  tariff  would  entail  a  short- 
nm  loss  of  real  output  and  employment. 
These  results  only  address  the  short-run 
macroeconomlc  effects  of  oil  tariffs.  In  the 
long  run,  oil  tariffs  (like  other  fiscal  ac- 
tions) are  expected  to  affect  real  output  in 
only  a  minor  way.  Thus,  in  the  long  run,  the 
discussion  of  whether  or  not  to  impose  a 
tariff  will  rest  on  other  considerations,  par- 
ticularly the  effects  on  oil  conservation  and 
domestic  oil  production  (and,  consequently. 
U.S.  vulnerabUlty  to  future  oil  disruptions) 
and  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  multipliers  methodology  assumes 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  follow  a 
moderately  nonaccommodatlng  monetary 
policy.*  Many  analysts  believe  that  under 
current  monetary  conditions,  however,  ac- 
tions that  reduce  the  deficit  would  entail 
only  small  losses  in  output.  The  reduced 
federal  deficit  might  help  to  decrease  inter- 
est rates  by  lowering  expectations  of  future 
Inflation  and  by  reducing  demand  for 
money  and  credit.  The  reduction  of  interest 
rates  should  then  stimulate  private  demand. 
Oil  Import  tariffs  are  not  like  many  other 
actions  to  reduce  the  deficit,  however,  be- 
cause they  also  increase  prices.  The  higher 
initial  oil  prices  caused  by  an  oil  import 
tariff  might  increase  the  total  volume  of 
transactions  the  economy  would  seek  to  fi- 
nance. This  increases  the  economy's  total 
demand  for  money,  and  therefore.  Interest 
rates.  Hence,  relative  to  other  means  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  a  tariff  might  not  be  as 
successful  at  lowering  real  interest  rates.  In 
this  sense,  the  oil  import  tariff  is  not 
unique.  Gasoline  and  other  excise  taxes 
would  also  Increase  the  volume  of  transac- 
tions. 

As  stated  above.  Imposition  of  a  tariff 
would  raise  U.S.  oil  prices  above  the  level 
they  would  have  been  without  the  tariff, 
unless  oU  producers  absorbed  the  entire 
tariff.  This  statement  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  resulting  oil  prices  would  be 
above  their  current  level.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  oil  prices  are  going  to  fall  drastically, 
independent  of  the  tariff  (an  assumption 
this  report  does  not  make),  then  oil  prices 
after  the  tariff  could  be  lower  than  they  are 
today.  But  they  caimot  not  be  lower  than 
they  would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  the 
tariff,  and  consequently,  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  lower  oil  prices  would 
have  been  lost.  This  point  should  be  kept  In 
mind  when  examining  the  economic  results 
presented  below.  These  are  not  changes  to 
present  numbers,  but  additions  or  subtrac- 


tions relative  to  a  situation  in  which  every- 
thing else  remains  constant,  but  a  tariff  is 
imposed. 

Inflation 

The  inflationary  Impact  of  a  tariff  would 
depend  largely  on  the  distribution  of  its  in- 
cidence between  international  oil  producers 
and  U.S.  consumers.  Any  inflationary  ef- 
fects would  be  larger  in  the  near  term,  but 
would  dissipate  as  time  passed.  After  four 
quarters,  a  $S  per  barrel  tariff  would  have 
raised  the  price  level  by  0.5  if  one-third  of  it 
is  borne  by  producers  and  by  0.6  percent  if 
borne  entirely  by  U.S.  consumers.  After  two 
years,  however,  the  price  level  would  only 
be  0.3  to  0.4  percent  above  the  baseline  of 
no  tariff.  The  four-quarter  price  effects  of 
the  $10  and  $2  tariffs  would  be  between  0.9 
and  1.2  percent  and  between  0.2  and  0.3  per- 
cent, respectively.  By  the  eighth  quarter, 
these  effects  would  also  begin  to  diminish 
(see  Table  3).  Since  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI)  reflects  the  price  of  oil  more  in- 
tensively than  does  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
the  inflationary  effects  of  a  tariff  would  be 
more  pronounced  in  the  CPI  than  in  the 
more  general  ONP  deflator.  After  four 
quarters,  the  $5  tariff  would  raise  the  CPI 
by  between  0.8  and  1.0  percent,  depending 
on  the  Incidence.  Under  current  economic 
conditions,  the  second  round  of  Inflationary 
effects  would  probably  not  be  large.  Should 
economic  activity  expand  by  more  than  is 
expected,  however,  the  subsequent  wage- 
price  effects  of  the  tariff  might  Increase  in- 
flation by  more  than  is  projected  here. 

TABLE  3.-ILLUSTRATIVE  MACROECOHOMIC  EFFECTS  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  OIL  IMPORT  TARIFFS 


■  For  an  account  of  the  method  used,  see  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  "The  CBO  Multipliers 
Project:  A  Methodology  for  Analyzing  Alternative 
E>»nomlc  Policies"  (August  1977). 
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Output  and  emploipnent 

When  simulated,  tariffs  resulted  in  a  loss 
in  constant  dollar  ONP  relative  to  the  base- 
line of  no  tariff.  After  four  quarters,  a  $S 
per  barrel  tariff  reduced  constant  dollar 
ONP  between  0.5  and  0.7  percent.  The  loss 
varied  largely  in  resiMnse  to  the  incidence 
of  the  tariff.  If  the  burden  of  tariff  fell  en- 
tirely on  U.S.  consumers,  the  loss  would  be 
at  the  upper  end  of  this  range.  If  foreign  oil 
producers  absorbed  one-third  of  the  burden 
through  lower  oil  prices,  the  loss  would  be 
at  the  lower  end.  The  consequent  rise  in  the 
unemployment  rate  would  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  incidence  of  the  tariff.  Pour  quar- 
ters after  the  imposition  of  the  $5  tariff,  the 
rise  In  the  unemployment  rate  would  be  be- 
tween O.l  and  0.2  p>ercentage  points.  The  ad- 
ditional unemployed  would  number  between 
100,000  and  200,000  persons. 

A  $10  tariff  would  similarly  lower  con- 
stant dollar  ONP  by  between  1.0  and  1.4 
percent.  As  with  the  $5  fee,  the  incidence 
would  be  a  major  factor  determining  at 
which  end  of  the  range  the  loss  actually 
fell.  Four  quarters  after  the  imposition  of  a 
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$10  Uriff.  the  slmulaUon  Indicated  that  the 
unemployment  rate  would  have  Increased 
between  0.3  and  0.4  percentage  points.  The 
additional  unemployed  would  number  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400.000  persons. 

The  economic  effects  of  a  $2  tariff  would 
be  much  smaller.  The  constant  dollar  ONP 
loss  would  ranse  between  0.2  and  0.3  per- 
cent, with  a  consequent  rise  In  the  unem- 
ployment rate  of  less  than  0.1  percentage 
points  (see  Table  3). 

Petroleum  product  prices 

If  foreign  oil  producers  aboorbed  one-third 
of  the  fee  and  U.S.  consumers  the  rest,  the 
$5  tariff  should  raise  all  refined  product 
prices  by  roughly  8  cenU  per  gallon.  In  simi- 
lar circumstances,  a  $2  tariff  would  raise 
product  prices  by  roughly  3  cents  per  gallon 
and  a  $10  tariff  by  about  16  cents.  Gasoline, 
heating  oU,  and  all  other  products  are  as- 
sumed to  all  rise  by  the  same  amount.  The 
precise  level  of  price  change  for  each  prod- 
uct would  be  determined  by  the  demand  in 
each  market  and  refinery  product  profit 
margins.  Like  the  inflationary  impact,  the 
product  price  rise  would  be  increased  if  for- 
eign producers  lowered  their  output  rather 
than  their  prices  in  response  to  the  tariff. 
For  example.  If  foreign  producers  did  not 
absorb  one-third  of  the  $fi  and  $2  fee,  but 
rather  forced  it  entirely  onto  consumers, 
the  product  price  effects  would  be  12  and  5 
cenU.  respectively.  A  $10  tariff  under  such 
conditions  would  raise  product  prices  by  24 
cents  per  gallon. 

DtraCT  POLICY 

Beyond  being  a  deficit  reduction  measure, 
an  oU  import  tariff  must  be  considered  as  an 
energy  policy  option.  Specifically,  an  oil 
Import  tariff  is  often  held  to  align  the  costs 
of  oil  Imports  to  society  and  to  the  individ- 
ual oil  user.  A  previous  C30  report  spelled 
out  the  risks  to  the  United  SUtes  of  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.*  These  risks  are 
future  macroeconomlc  losses  as  oil  prices 
rise,  the  possibility  of  future  disruptions  in 
the  supply  of  foreign  oU.  deterioration  in 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  constraints  on 
relations  with  other  nations.  These  rislLs 
pose  costs  that  are  borne  by  all  U.S.  citizens. 
To  reduce  these  risks,  a  number  of  analysts 
have  suggested  the  imposition  of  a  long- 
term  oil  import  tariff,  levied  to  represent 
the  costs  of  the  risks.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  ways  to  reduce  oil  imports.  Some  of 
them,  like  decontrol  of  domestic  oU  prices, 
have  already  been  Implemented.  Others, 
such  as  utility  rate  reform  to  encourage  the 
use  of  coal  by  utilities  or  natural  gas  deregu- 
lation, are  available.  In  terms  of  energy 
policy,  the  issue  before  the  Congress  Is 
whether  the  oU  import  tariff  is  the  most 
cost-effective  policy  for  reducing  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oU. 

The  effects  of  an  oil  tariff  on  U.S.  oil 
demand  and  supply  would  depend  not  only 
on  the  incidence  of  the  tariff  but  also  on 
whether  the  tariff  was  viewed  as  permanent 
or  temporary.  Given  the  levels  of  price  sen- 
sitivity discussed  above  and  current  con- 
sumption levels,  a  $5  tariff  should  reduce 
Imports  by  200,000  to  300,000  barrels  per 
d»y  in  the  first  year  to  year  and  one-half, 
depending  on  the  incidence.  Out-year  ef- 
fects would  depend  on  the  expectations  of 
consumers.  If  the  fee  was  viewed  as  tempo- 
rary, consumers  may  make  relatively  fewer 
Investments  to  conserve  oil  by  buying  new 
capital  equipment,  more  fuel-efficient  cars. 


*  Consreolonal  Budget  Office,  "The  World  Oil 
Market  In  the  19808.  ImpUcsUons  (or  the  United 
States"  (May  1980). 


or  by  using  different  fuels.  The  quantity  of 
fuel  saved,  therefore,  would  not  grow  as  rap- 
Idly  as  it  would  have  if  the  tariff  was  -viewed 
as  a  permanent  policy.  (The  permanence  of 
the  tariff  might  also  affect  the  incidence  of 
the  tariff:  foreign  oil  producers  might  be 
more  likely  to  accept  part  of  the  tariff  If  It 
was  a  permanent  influence  on  oil  demand.) 

Like  oil  conservation,  mid-term  U.S.  oil 
production  would  depend  on  the  perma- 
nence of  an  oil  tariff.  In  the  short  run,  a 
tariff  would  not  be  likely  to  raise  U.S.  oU 
production  significantly.  Since  the  industry 
has  experienced  rapid  growth  in  drilling  and 
exploration  in  the  last  two  years  and  Is  cur- 
rently slowing  down  because  of  lower 
demand,  the  domestic  production  effects  of 
a  tariff  would  not  be  noticeable  in  theushort 
run.  Although  some  fuels  might  be  pumped 
more  rapidly,  there  would  be  no  substantial 
increase  in  domestic  production.  If  the  fee 
was  temporary,  additional  exploration  and 
development  would  probably  not  occur  be- 
cause, before  the  rewards  could  be  reaped, 
the  price  would  drop  back  down.  A  similar 
argument  would  hold  for  production  of  al- 
ternative fuels.  While  a  tariff  would  normal- 
ly encourage  the  production  of  alternative 
energy  technologies  by  raising  the  price  of 
the  fuel  oil  with  which  such  technologies 
must  compete,  if  the  tariff  were  viewed  as 
temporary,  such  production  might  not 
occur. 

A  separate  issue  concerns  the  effects  on 
refineries.  The  refining  Industry  is  a  com- 
petitive and  international  one.  This  compe- 
tition has  kept  refining  profit  margins  low 
and  stable.  Moreover,  VS.  and  world  refin- 
eries are  operating  at  very  low  rates  of  ca- 
pacity because  of  the  current  reduction  in 
petroleum  product  consumption.  If  a  tariff 
led  to  further  reductions  in  product 
demand,  many  refiners  might  choose  to  cut 
their  profit  margins  rather  than  reduce 
sales  or  shut  down.  Such  a  "profit  squeeze" 
in  the  U.S.  refining  industry  would  reduce 
both  the  cost  of  a  tariff  to  consumers  and 
the  tax  liabilities  of  the  refining  industry. 
Thus,  to  the  extent  that  refiners  reduced 
their  profits  in  response  to  a  tariff,  the  in- 
flationary impact  would  be  reduced. 

AS  TALOKKM  TAX 

An  alternative  to  a  unit  tax  such  as  a 
tariff  Is  an  ad  valorem  tax  set  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  world  price.  Initially,  the  $2,  $5, 
and  $10  tariffs  would  be  about  equivalent  to 
ad  valorem  tariffs  of  6  percent,  IS  percent, 
and  30  percent,  respectively.  If  the  cxirrent 
oil  price  stagnation  should  end.  and  the 
price  of  oil  begin  to  rise  again,  however,  the 
ad  valorem  tax  would  rise  with  it  and  pro- 
vide more  revenues.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  oil  prices  fall  dramatically,  the  reve- 
nues raised  by  an  ad  valorem  tax  would 
drop  with  oil  prices. 

The  choice  between  unit  and  ad  valorem 
taxes  rests  on  whether  the  Congress  wants 
to  be  certain  of  Its  revenues  in  the  near 
term  or  whether  It  prefers  a  source  of  reve- 
nue that  wUl  grow  with  inflation  In  the 
longer  term.  The  histories  of  gasoline  and 
tobacco  taxes  suggest  that,  once  such  excise 
taxes  are  put  in  place,  the  likelihood  of  ad- 
Justing  them  to  Inflation  Is  small.  The  ad 
valorem  tax  would  obviate  the  need  for  this 
adjustment  by  performing  it  automatically. 
This  tax  has  other  advantages.  Prices  tend 
to  rise  diiring  economic  expansions  and 
remain  flat  or  decline  during  recessions.  Ad 
valorem  tax  revenues,  therefore,  have  a 
built-in  cyclical  flexibility.  Moreover,  be- 
cause foreign  oil  producers  would  be  able  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  tax  by  cutting  their 
own  prices  and  would  face  larger  demand  re- 


ductions If  they  raised  their  own  prices,  an 
ad  valorem  tax  would  increase  the  probabili- 
ty that  foreign  oil  producers  would  cut  their 
prices  in  response  to  the  tax. 

An  ad  valorem  tax  on  Imported  oil  would 
also  function  as  an  automatic  tariff  in  the 
event  of  another  disruption  in  the  supply  of 
foreign  oil.  Previous  work  by  CBO  has 
shown  that  disruption  tariffs,  if  the  reve- 
nues are  promptly  recycled,  could  lessen  the 
economic  losses  that  occur  during  disrup- 
tions. ♦  If  world  prices  began  to  rise  because 
of  a  disruption,  the  ad  valorem  tax  would 
also  rise  and  should  dampen  the  demand  re- 
sponse and  keep  more  of  the  Income  in  the 
United  States.  This  automatic  action,  how- 
ever, would  increase  the  need  for  a  parallel 
recycling  mechanism  to  avoid  delays  in  dis- 
tributing revenues  and  subsequent  macro- 
economic  losses. 

Table  4  compares  the  gross  revenue 
stream  of  a  $10  tariff  with  a  30  percent  ad 
valorem  tax.  While  the  difference  would  be 
negligible  in  the  early  years,  the  ad  valorem 
tax  would  provide  substantially  more  reve- 
nue in  the  out-years.  Assuming  an  initial 
world  price  of  $34  per  barrel  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  initial  size  of  the  tax  would  be 
$10.20  per  barrel,  growing  to  over  $13.00  per 
barrel  by  1987  as  the  price  of  oil  is  pre- 
sumed to  increase.  For  convenience,  the  rev- 
enue estimates  assume  that  oU  producers 
would  not  cut  their  price.  The  macroeco- 
nomlc effects  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  would  be 
«imii>r  to  those  of  a  fixed-fee  tariff  of  com- 
parable magnitude. 

TABLE  4.— COMPARISON  OF  GROSS  REVENUE  STREAilllS 

FROM  UNIT  VERSUS  AD  VALOREM  TAXES 

(B|i  Dm  |Mi,  ■  Mw  el  anM  Mn) 
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IS  I BKHATIONAL  KFFBL'IS 

The  negative  domestic  effects  of  a  tariff 
on  output  and  employment  should  be  miti- 
gated somewhat  by  the  stimulative  effect  on 
the  economies  of  other  OECD  and  develop- 
ing nations  iX  a  tariff  succeeded  in  lowering 
world  oil  prices.  Even  if  they  do  not  Join  the 
United  States  In  Imposing  a  multilateral 
tariff,  other  nations  might  benefit  from  iml- 
lateral  U.S.  actions.  Such  a  tariff  would 
reduce  U.8.  consumption  and  make  oil  more 
plentiful  in  other  nations.  Most  important, 
if  a  tariff  lowered  world  prices,  it  would  in- 
crease the  real  incomes  of  other  oU-import- 
Ing  nations.  This  income  rise  could,  in  turn, 
stimulate  their  demand  for  U.S.  exports, 
which  could  Increase  employment  and 
output  In  the  United  States.  These  interna- 
tional repercussions  could  partly  offset  the 
initial  loss  of  constant  doUar  GNP  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  absorption  of  the 
tariff  by  foreign  oil  producers  through  re- 
duced prices  would  Improve  the  U.S.  balance 
of  trade  with  those  countries.  Foreign  oil 
producers'  claim  on  U.S.  output  would  be  re- 
duced and  fewer  dollars  would  flow  out  to 
pay  for  Imported  oil.  In  1983  alone,  absorp- 
tion of  one-third  of  the  $5  tariff's  price 
burden  by  foreign  oU  producers  and  reduc- 
tion of  imports  would  directly  improve  the 


*  Consrenional  Budget  Office.  "Managing  Oil 
Dlaruptlons:  Umies  and  Policy  Options"  (September 
1081). 


U.S.  trade  balance  by  about  $5.5  bUllon,  as- 
suming the  exchange  rate  did  not  change. 

A  tariff  would  have  its  maximum  effect  on 
prices  if  imposed  by  all  or  most  major  con- 
suming nations.  Since  the  U.S.  market  con- 
sumes only  one-third  of  foreign-produced 
oil,  its  actions  in  the  international  market 
can  have  only  limited  impact  on  the  world 
price.  The  six  major  OECD  nations  repre- 
sent 00  percent  of  free  world  demand  and  so 
would  have  much  greater  leverage  should 
they  choose  to  work  in  consonance  In  impos- 
ing tariffs.  The  International  Energy 
Agency  has  recently  urged  this  very  course 
of  action.  Domestic  political  pressures,  how- 
ever, might  prevent  other  nations  from  im- 
posing tariffs.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
where  final  product  prices  have  been  falling 
since  shortly  after  oil  decontrol,  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  other  OECD  nations.  Since 
oil  prices  are  denominated  in  dollars,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  in  the  last  year  has 
caused  higher  real  oil  prices  for  other  na- 
tions. Thus,  foreign  consumers  have  not  had 
the  long  period  of  retail  price  stagnation 
that  U.S.  consumers  have  enjoyed. 

Other  OECD  nations  would  have  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  not  imposing  an  equivalent 
tariif  on  their  imported  oil— lower  oil  prices 
give  them  a  competitive  advantage  relative 
to  U.S.  industry  in  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts. The  U.S.  petrochemical  Industry, 
which  relies  heavily  on  oil  as  a  feedstock  for 
production  of  Its  final  product,  is  particular- 
ly vulnerable  to  higher  oil  prices.  In  recent 
years,  U.S.  petrochemicals  have  been  ex- 
ported successfully,  to  a  large  extent  be- 
cause of  the  subsidy  afforded  this  b>du8try 
by  domestic  oil  and  gas  price  controls.  By 
adding  to  the  cost  of  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks, an  oil  imt>ort  tariff  might  reduce, 
perhaps  significantly,  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  petrochemicals  in  international 
trade,  particularly  if  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion takes  place.  If  an  oil  Import  tariff  Is  Im- 
plemented, policymakers  might  consider  al- 
lowing some  exclusion  for  the  oil  used  by 
the  petrochemical  industry. 

Other  industries  would  be  affected  as  well. 
Energy  comprises  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  final  costs  of  steel  production,  and 
the  higher  energy  costs  caused  by  an  oil 
import  tariff  might  be  more  than  the  steel 
industry  could  pass  on  to  consumers  (be- 
cause the  costs,  and  hence  prices,  of  foreign- 
produced  steel  would  not  have  risen),  thus 
squeezing  profits  and,  presumably,  invest- 
ment In  that  Industry.  Other  energy-inten- 
sive Industries  that  could  be  similarly  affect- 
ed include  paper  and  chemicals. 

DISTRIBUnORAL  XTTECTS 

Depending  on  Its  effect  on  world  oil 
prices,  the  $5  per  barrel  tariff  would  trans- 
fer between  $20  and  $30  billion  from  lOl  oU 
consumers  to  producers  and  the  govern- 
ment. This  section  describes  the  effects  on 
the  distribution  of  private  nonbusiness  con- 
sumption expenditures.  If  households  con- 
tinued to  spend  according  to  their  historic 
patterns,  or  even  with  some  small  shifts,  the 
Income  flows  would  be  larger  for  rural, 
northeastern,  and  low-income  households 
than  for  constuners  at  large.  As  expected, 
households  in  the  Northeast  use  consider- 
ably more  home  heating  oil  than  do  families 
elsewhere,  and  rural  households  spend  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  incomes  on  petro- 
leum products  than  do  urban  and  suburban 
families.  Similarly,  whUe  upi>er-lncome  fam- 
ilies consume  more  gasoline,  heating  oil,  and 
other  petroleum  products  than  do  lower- 
income  families,  poorer  families  spend  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  Incomes  on 
these  products.  In  the  past,  families  in  the 


lowest  Income  fifth  have  spent,  as  a  percent 
of  income,  more  than  twice  as  much  on  gas- 
oline as  families  in  the  top  income  fifth. 
Similarly,  the  poor  previously  spent  four 
times  as  much  on  heating  oil  and  twice  as 
much  for  the  fuel  in  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  consumed.  Unless  low-income  fam- 
ilies have  made  much  greater  efforts  to  con- 
serve than  have  households  In  general, 
these  patterns  should  hold.  (It  is  unlikely 
that  low-Income  families  have  conserved 
more,  since  many  conservation  efforts, 
other  than  driving  less  or  turning  down  the 
thermostat,  are  often  expensive— for  exam- 
ple, new  energy-efficient  cars  and  home  in- 
sulation.) A  Department  of  Energy  survey 
showed  that,  while  conservation  Invest- 
ments were  positively  correlated  with 
income,  low-Income  families  were  making  In- 
expensive conservation  Investments.  Thus, 
the  potential  for  future  inexpensive  conser- 
vation investments  by  low-income  families 
in  response  to  a  tariff  is  less  than  it  would 
have  been  before  the  major  price  escala- 
tions of  1973-1974  and  1979. 

RSCYCUHG 

As  mentioned  above,  part  of  the  negative 
macroeconomlc  effects  of  a  tariff  would 
result  from  the  sizable  Income  transfers 
from  consumers  to  producers  and  the  gov- 
ernment. If  the  government  recycled  the 
Income  by  reducing  the  withholding  of  per- 
sonal income  or  Social  Security  taxes,  the 
negative  effects  on  output  and  employment 
would  be  reduced.  However,  a  major  reason 
for  imposing  the  tariff  in  the  first  place— in- 
creasing net  federal  revenues — would  be 
lost.  Because  the  resulting  increase  in  infla- 
tion would  require  Increased  spending  for 
Social  Security  and  entitlements  programs, 
government  expenditures  would  rise.  Thus, 
not  all  the  money  could  be  recycled  through 
decreased  withholding  and  at  least  some 
would  have  to  be  retained  by  the  federal 
government  to  cover  the  enlarged  entitle- 
ment payments. 

Prompt  recycling  of  aU  the  federal  reve- 
nues collected  would  eliminate  the  output 
and  employment  loss,  and.  If  foreign  oU  pro- 
ducers reduced  their  prices  in  response  to 
the  tariff,  could  result  In  a  constant  dollar 
GNP  gain.*  While  recycling  the  tariff  reve- 
nues would  reduce  the  output  and  employ- 
ment losses,  Insofar  as  it  protected  consum- 
ers from  real  income  losses,  it  would  encour- 
age more  consumption  and  exacerbate  the 
inflationary  effects.* 


S.I.N.  NEWS  REPORTS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  rely  very  heavily  on  the 
news  media  for  information  relating  to 
the  world  around  us.  Pew  of  us  have 
the  time  or  the  resources  to  travel 
around  the  Nation  and  the  world  gath- 
ering information  on  events  that  could 
affect  our  lives.  For  this  reason  we  are 
dependent  on  our  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  news  maga- 
zines and  other  media  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  realistic  picture  of  what  is  hap- 
pening aroimd  us.  Frequently,  what 


*  This  constant  dollar  ONP  gain  would  occur  be- 
cause the  tariff  would  effectively  tax  foreign  pro- 
ducers by  forcing  them  to  lower  their  prices.  This 
reduction  would  transfer  income  from  these  pro- 
ducers to  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  When  the  DJS. 
Oovemment  recycled  this  money  to  U.S.  consum- 
ers, const&nt  dollar  Income  retained  In  the  United 
States  would  therefore  Increase. 


we  read  in  our  newspapers,  see  on  the 
television  or  hear  on  the  radio  is  the 
sole  basis  on  which  we  form  opinions 
and  propose  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us. 

This  places  a  great  burden  on  the 
men  and  women  in  the  news  media,  a 
burden  of  professionalism,  truth  and 
accuracy  in  reporting  and  other  quali- 
ties that  insure  that  the  American 
people  receive  the  information  they 
need  in  order  to  participate  in  this  de- 
mocracy of  ours.  This  is  a  high  calling 
and  one  to  which  the  majority  of  Jour- 
nalists adhere.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
I  believe  that  our  Republic  would  be  in 
grave  danger. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of 
our  Nation  that  we  have  men  like  Mr. 
Rene  Anselmo  involved  in  this  Na- 
tion's news  media.  Mr.  Anselmo  is  the 
president  of  the  Spanish  International 
Network  which  has  180  affiliates 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  has 
an  estimated  50  million  listeners.  In 
early  March.  Mr.  Anselmo  took  a  step 
that  has  earned  him  my  respect.  He 
acknowledged  publicly  that  his  televi- 
sion commentators  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  biased  reporting  on  events  in  El 
Salvador.  When  complaints  on  the  re- 
porting began  to  filter  in,  Mr.  Anselmo 
gave  this  criticism  his  full  consider- 
ation and  decided  that  his  listeners 
were  right.  But  rather  than  quietly 
changing  the  policy  of  the  station,  he 
took  the  courageous  step  of  acknowl- 
edging this  error  to  his  listeners  and 
pledging  to  take  direct  and  Immediate 
action.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr. 
Anselmo  for  this  courageous  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  encouraging 
to  me.  in  view  of  Mr.  Anselmo's  famili- 
arity with  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  region,  that  he  supports  the 
President's  policy  of  promoting  a 
democratic  solution  to  the  problems  in 
El  Salvador.  But,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  rather  let  Mr.  Anselmo's  own 
words  speak  for  themselves  on  these 
issues,  and  I  ask  that  Mr.  Anselmo's 
editorial  of  March  4.  1982  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"Good  afternoon,  I  am  Rene  Anselmo, 
President  of  S.I.N.  We  have  received  many 
complaints  to  the  effect  that  our  national 
newscast  has  been  expressing  editorial  opin- 
ion Instead  of  reporting  facts. 

"They  complain  that  our  reporting  on  El 
Salvador  had  been  biased  tmd  had  a  leftist 
ring  to  them.  I  regretfully  admit  that  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  these  com- 
plaints. The  fact  is  that  there  have  been  In- 
stances where  our  reporters  have  expressed 
their  personal  points  of  view  instead  of  re- 
porting the  facts.  Personally.  I  support  the 
United  States  policy  towards  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  likewise  support  the  elections  In  El 
Salvador.  I  sincerely  apologize  for  what  has 
happened  in  our  national  newscasts.  Also,  I 
give  you  my  word  as  President  of  this  net- 
work that  In  the  future  the  S.I.N,  news  re- 
ports will  be  unbiased  and  professional. 
Thank  you."* 
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ARMENIAN  MARTYR'S  DAY  Even  among  tax  specialists  there  is  offset  the  Federal  deficit.  Because  no 
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f\Ts  fK«f  /atofiii  Hon    fhfl  aiithnHtiAa  forms.  effccts  of  imposlng  such  a  fee  on  an 

^.nSj.  .m  2M  W^ine  memS^S  S  ^  '>e"«^«  '^e  Indiana  Legislature  has  economy   that  has  yet  to  reach  the 

fSr  Sl,Pni^  i^^nlTv^e^d^  expressed  the  views  of  most  Americans  bottom  of  Its  recession. 

Sem  ^  t^r  d^T^d    exSiS  when  it  notes  that  taxpayers  ought  to  The  idea  of  Imposing  an  oil  import 

theS    Durlna  tl^foiloStog  3  Wre  ^  »*>!«  ^  understand  their  own  tax  fee  on  an  aUlng  economy,  that  cannot 

LppToxSly  %   ST  iL'cJS  f <>™«  without  the  assistance  of  prof es-  yet  be  described  even  as  convalescent. 

nMDip    were    svstematlcallv    out    to  clonals.  is  a  little  like  asking  a  patient  in  the 

dSEh  sl^Dll  iSSS^of  their  ethidS  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  intensive  care  ward  to  be  the  blood 

bSSrSlSd  resolution  be  printed  In  the  CoifOMS-  donor  for  his  own  transfusion.  It  Is 

Despite  this  abhorrent  attempt  to  *^2]!l^,??f?"^-     ..  drawing  blood  from  the  left  arm  for 

eliminate    an    ancient    and    historic  ^^^  ^*^  louows.  insertion  in  the  right  arm  by  an  Inex- 

natlon  from  the  face  of  the  Earth,  the  Rmolotioh  perlenced  technician  and  a  lot  of  blood 

Armenian  people  survived.  In  1918.  an  . /  concurrent  rewluUon  to  requert  that  is  apt  to  be  spUled. 

independent  Republic  of  Armenia  was  ^*  f°S![^J  sl^,^  t^ct^emor  of  K'  ^   ""   '""^   **""*   °^  ^^*   ^^  ^ 

esUbllshed:  2  years  later.  It  fell  victim  %^  Sjre*iSSl5>a2^enTo  ^1"  '^T^'^^l"''  Federal  deficits  en- 

to  Trotsky's  Red  Army  and  was  fore-  nuTTi^uXy  Income  tax  Uw>  and  the  nece.-  Rendered   by    the   economic    recovery 

Ibly     Incorporated     into     the     Soviet  gary  forma.  program.  But  In  our  haste  to  do  things 

Union.  While  the  Soviet  Government  Whereu  the  existing  income  tax  laws  and  that  may  or  may  not  give  Wall  Street 

has  not  resorted  to  a  policy  of  geno-  the   printed   forma   for  collection   of   the  a  psychological   boost,  we  should  t>e 

dde    It  has  continuously  violated  the  United  SUtes  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  sensitive    to    the    very    real    economic 

rights  of  the  Armenian  people  holding  t^^e  Indiana  Department  of  Revenue  are  un-  consequences  of  the  various  remedies 

them    cantlve    in    what    is    known    as  nece»»r"y  complex,  complicated  and  con-  ^  ^      disposal. 

inem    »puve    m    wnai    is    anown    as  maklns  It  difficult.  If  not  sometimes  >   k--- Vl-Ti"--*   °   «/^»^"  r-*  °   e»„H„ 

Soviet  Armenia.  impoilbleXr  taxpayers  to  understand  anC  ^  ^   have  received  a  copy  of  a  study 

Unfortunately,  the  world  quickly  i^^  ^  t^ey  are  required  to  pay  tribute  df  ^°^^  »*■  t^«  Energy  Information  Ad- 
forgot  about  the  heinous  crime  perpe-  manded  by  the  SUte  and  the  NaUonal  Oov-  ministration  entitled.  "Economic  Im- 
trated  against  the  Armenian  people,  emmenta;  and  pacts  of  an  Oil  Import  Fee."  This  Is  an 
The  Armenian  tragedy  became  the  Whereas  many,  if  not  most  individual  tax-  Internal  memorandum,  dated  March 
precursor  of  other  acts  of  bart>arlsm.  payers,  are  required  to  seek  professional  as-  19,  1982.  and  prepared  for  the  Admin- 
Hltler's  holocaust.  Stalin's  manmade  slatance  in  the  preparation  of  their  federal  istrator  of  the  EIA.  I  would  urge  my 
famine  and  purges,  and  more  recently  ^^^'^^^.^^'^^ ,,,  by  and  coUeagues  to  study  this  memorandum 
Pol   Pot's  widespread   killings  of  the  f^,  ^^^  p^^,^  ^^^^  ^^t  In  extracting  the  caxefuUy. 

Cambodian  populace,  clearly  indicate  tribute  from  lU  cJtliena  for  its  maintenance  It  shows  that  an  oil  import  fee  of  $5 

that  the  world  has  not  learned  from  and  the  funding  of  Its  projects,  place  an  ad-  per  barrel  would  have  a  dlsappointlng- 

the  disastrous  experiences  of  the  Ar-  dltlonal  monetary  burden  upon  lu  citizenry  ly  small  net  Federal  revenue,  bought 

menlan  people.  Indeed,  the  ease  with  in  order  to  secure  the  involuntary  support  at  substantial  expense  to  the  economy, 

which   the   global   community    forgot  'hey  demand:  Therefore.  While  one  might  expect  Federal  reve- 

the  Armenian  massacre  is  said  to  have  ^  "  ^^t'^.^V^L^^^  fJi^^  ^^'  nues  of  $10  to  $15  billion  over  each  of 

encouraged  Hitler's  final  solution  for  ^'J^C^r^^^tlf^  ConcxSlT'  '*»«  ^^^  '  ^"'"'  ^""^  ""»*"^"  ^"^' 

the  Jews  in  Europe.  Section    1    That    the   Congress   of   the  on   the   economy   Is   so   severe   as   to 

Will  the  world  leam  from  the  les-  united  SUtes  and  the  Internal  Revenue  reduce  the  new  Federal  revenues  as 

sons  of  the  past?  By  commemorating  service  are  requested  to  simplify  federal  follows: 

this  stark  illiistratlon  of  man's  inhu-  income  tax  laws  and  the  forms  used  In  its  jvet  rtduction  in  Federal  deficit 

manlty  to  man.  we  may  be  able  to  pre-  coUecUon  so  that  the  cltisenry  wUl  not  re-  Year                                                   BiUiom 

vent  future  occurrences  of  such  atroc-  <'"^  ^^^  assistance  of  a  professional  to  pay  ^ ^^^                                                 ^  q 

Itles.  At  least  we  can  remind  Amerl-  ^^iJl}}'^yL'^^^f^n^^^^^,  ^.i  ty..^  Rt^t,          19S3'"ZZZZZZ 7.0 

.1^...  ^#  »k.  ».«..».. «^..>..  ^*  /«...  v.».4<.  Section  2.  That  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  ,._.                                                           ,  , 

"^  Of  the  tenuousness  of  our  herlt-  ^,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  Department  of          ^*" ^'^ 

age  of  Uberty  and  our  need  for  con-  Revenue  are  requested  to  simplify  Indiana  The  effects  on  GNP  growth,  Infla- 

stant  vigilance.  I  urge  members  of  the  income  tax  laws  and  forms  used  In  Its  coUec-  tlon  and  unemployment  are: 

Armenian  community  suid   the  survl-  tlon  so  that  Hoosler  citizens  will  not  require 

vors  of  the  genocide  not  to  allow  the  the  assistance  of  a  professional  to  pay  the  ^^,„^  ^^^  of  an  Import  Fee  {J5/W.) 

memory  of  those  who  perished  to  be  tribute  demanded. 

erased.  We  should  continue  to  com-  „*^'°"  J    ^hat   the  Setretary   of   the  (DMnm  >  mas*  «>ms] 

»..«^^»<>  tKic  ^o-w  /.Kor^for  It,  v.)..*^^.  Senate  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this     

memorate  thte  dark  chapter  in  history,  resolution  to  the  leadership  of  Congress  of  m     m 

notonly  for  the  sake  of  the  Armenian  the  United  SUtes.  the  Indiana  Congression-  *        * 

people,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity.*  ^  delegation,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,    I!? — 

—^^^^—  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and     p^^^ »mar BHti • -M     -fli 

SIMPLIFICAnON  OF  INCOME  '^*  ^**^*~  Department  of  Revenue..               ^amm .  j^jj^XS '7 LO        1 

TAX  TxA^yS  '~^^^^^^^^^^^~~  ^^ 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  It  has  SHOULD  WASHINOTONDO  if-J"-*^"-* 

become  increasingly  clear  to  all  of  us  WHAT  RIYADH  CANT7 

that   our   income   tax   structure   has  •  Mr.   JACKSON.   Mr   President,   on  In  addition.  I  would  turn  the  atten- 

become  overly  complex,   resulting  in  March  30.  1982.  I  spoke  here  to  my  tlon  of  my  colleagues  to  a  second  EIA 

major  economic  costs  and  dislocations,  colleagues  in  opposition  to  the  propos-  memorandum,  dated  March  17.  1982. 

Public  confidence  in  the  basic  fairness  al  to  impose  an  oil  import  fee  as  a  and   entitled.     "Economic    Impacts   of 

of  the  system   has   begun   to  erode,  means  of  raising  Federal  revenues  to  Lower   World   Oil   Prices."   Here   the 
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effect  of  a  drop  in  crude  oil  prices  of 
$5.25  per  barrel  was  examined,  assum- 
ing that  drop  occurred  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  to  an  average 
price  of  $29.80  per  barrel  and  the  price 
remained  at  that  level  through  1984. 
The  beneficial  economic  effects  of 
such  a  price  decrease  are  remarkable. 
Employment  would  Increase  by  over 
600,000  by  1984.  inflation  would  drop 
by  1.1  percent  In  1982,  the  prime  rate 
would  drop  by  nearly  1  percent  by  the 
end  of  1984,  housing  starts  would  In- 
crease by  5  percent  in  1984,  and  new 
car  sales  would  exceed  the  baseline 
case  by  5  percent  In  1983  and  by  9  per- 
cent in  1984. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  know  whether 
oil  prices.  In  the  absence  of  the  Imposi- 
tion of  an  Import  fee,  will  follow  the 
assumptions  used  in  this  memoran- 
dum. Certainly,  there  is  more  than 
idle  hope  that  oil  prices  will  decline 
and  remain  stable  in  the  near  future. 
The  Important  point  is  that  if  such  oil 
price  decreases  do  occur.  Imposition  of 
the  $5  per  barrel  import  fee  would 
snuff  out  the  potential  economic  bene- 
fits I  Just  described.  We  would  be  kill- 
ing the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

To  the  average  American  there  Is 
little  difference  betweeen  imposing  an 
oil  Import  fee  of  $5  per  barrel  and 
OPEC  imposing  a  crude  price  Increase 
of  that  magnitude.  If  today  OPEC  an- 
nounced a  $5  per  barrel  increase  in  the 
price  of  world  crude  and  had  the  cohe- 
siveness  to  make  the  price  stick,  there 
would  be  ranting  and  raving  In  Wash- 
ington about  how  we  should  not  stand 
for  such  an  economic  blow  at  a  time  of 
world  recession. 

Fortunately.  OPEC  is  Incapable  of 
imposing  and  sustaining  such  a  price 
Increase  on  the  world  market  today. 
There  is  certain  irony  that  the  advo- 
cates of  this  oil  import  fee  are  among 
the  most  vocal  supporters  of  the  "free 
market  in  petroleum."  While  oil  prices 
are  high,  we  are  told  not  to  tamper 
with  the  free  market.  But  when  oil 
prices  decline.  Washington  is  asked  to 
do  what  Riyadh  cannot. 

I  ask  that  the  EIA  memoranda  I 
have  cited  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  memorandums  follow: 

EcoifOMic  Impacts  or  an  On.  Import  Fke 

As  a  followup  to  our  memorandum  of 
March  17.  analyzing  the  economic  Impacts 
of  lower  world  oil  prices,  this  memorandum 
examines  a  projection  showing  the  Impact 
of  Imposing  a  $5.00  per  barrel  tax  on  im- 
ported oil.  Two  features  In  the  political  en- 
vironment heighten  Interest  In  this  policy 
option.  The  first  Is  a  concern  for  reducing 
import  dependence.  An  Import  fee  would 
serve  to  preserve  trends  toward  greater 
energy  efficiency  by  forestalling  an  Increase 
in  Imports  which  might  occur  in  the  context 
of  lower  world  crude  prices.  The  other  fea- 
ture is  the  potential  contribution  an  Import 
fee  might  make  in  reducing  the  Federal  def- 
icit. Given  current  Import  projections,  a 
$5.00/barrel  tax  would  Increase  Federal  rev- 
enues by  about  $10  billion  each  year.  Addi- 
tional windfall  profit  tax  receipts  would  be 
realized  on  domestic  production. 


This  memorandum  undertakes  to  explore 
apparent  maior  costs  and  benefits  of  Impos- 
ing a  (5.00/Darrel  fee,  again  based  on  a  sim- 
ulation using  the  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
(DRI)  model.  As  with  the  previous  memo- 
randum. Federal  budget  impacts,  energy 
sector  impacts,  and  Impacts  on  the  general 
economy  are  addressed. 

FEDERAL  BtHMET  IMPACTS 

The  simulation  shows  much  less  improve- 
ment in  the  Federal  deficit  with  a  $5.00  fee 
than  one  might  expect  from  a  naive  calcula- 
tion of  direct  revenues  collected  and  effects 
on  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax.  Given  an 
annual  yield  directly  from  the  fee  of  $10  bil- 
lion, plus  additions  to  gross  windfall  tax  col- 
lections of  $6  billion,  $7  billion,  and  $8.5  bU- 
llon  in  each  of  the  next  three  years,  one 
might  expect  the  deficit  to  drop  by  about 
$10-$15  billion  at  least,  even  with  some  neg- 
ative effects  on  the  economy. 

Instead.  Imposition  of  the  tax  has  such  a 
negative  effect  on  the  economy  that  initial 
reductions  in  the  deficit  are  small.  The  re- 
duction in  1982  Is  barely  over  $8  billion.  Fur- 
thermore, benefits  actually  decline  over 
time:  the  1983  deficit  is  Improved  only 
slightly  more  than  $7  billion,  and  the  1984 
benefit  is  down  to  $1.2  billion. 

This  is  because  the  Import  fee  returns  the 
economy  to  an  energy  price  environment 
much  more  like  the  original  DRI  standard 
forecast  than  our  lower  oil  price  alternative. 
By  pushing  energy  prices  back  up.  our 
better-than-half-a-percent  per  year  incre- 
ment to  real  GNP  growth  of  the  lower  price 
case  is  erased,  with  all  of  the  expected  gen- 
eral revenue  and  expenditure  benefits  of 
greater  growth  as  weU. 

Moreover,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
lower  price  simulation  understated  the  ben- 
efits to  the  budget  of  lower  prices,  this 
import  fee  simulation  understates  the 
budget  costs.  That  is.  neither  simulation 
analyzed  direct  costs  to  the  Oovemment  for 
petroleum  expenditures. 

ENERGY  SECTOR  IMPACTS 

Here  the  impacts  are  no  different  than 
one  would  expect.  Returning  the  economy 
to  an  energy  price  environment  similar  to 
DRI's  original  standard  forecast  also  re- 
stores their  projected  declines  In  personal 
consumption  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  and 
virtually  eliminates  the  800,000  barrel  a  day 
increase  in  oU  imports  from  1982  to  1984 
that  would  accompany  economic  recovery  in 
a  lower  oil  price  environment.  With  the  fee, 
imports  stay  flat  at  about  6  million  barrels 
per  day  through  1983.  gaining  200.000  bar- 
rels per  day  only  in  1984. 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

The  Import  fee's  small  contribution  as  a 
revenue  measure — as  well  as  most  of  its  suc- 
cess as  a  curb  on  energy  consumption— can 
be  accounted  for  by  its  sizable  negative  im- 
pacts on  the  general  economy.  Detailed  re- 
sults are  contained  in  tables  attached  to  this 
memorandum,  but  a  few  Indicators  are  high- 
lighted below: 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  AN  IMPORT  FEE  ($5/BBL) 
(Oftamon  io  pvcnUgi  poiirts] 


Some  further  discussion  of  these  issues  is 
contained  in  two  attached  articles:  a  Hobart 
Rowen  column  appearing  In  The  Washing- 
ton Post  (March  18.  1982)  and  a  special 
report  In  the  latest  edition  of  Business 
Week  (March  22. 1983). 
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T«LE  2.-ENERGY  StaOR  RESULTS— Continued 
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EcoHOMic  Imtacts  or  Lowsk  World  Ou. 

PlUCB 

ncTRODUcnoH 
Since  peaking  In  early  1981.  the  price  of 
imported  oU  has  fallen  over  7  percent,  going 
from  more  than  t38.00/barrel  to  less  than 
$39.00  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Much  speculation  exists  that  prices  may  fall 
still  further,  bringing  both  beneficial  effects 
to  the  economy,  and  a  risk  of  reversing 
gains  made  in  energy  efficiency  and  reduced 
oil  import  dependency. 


To  assess  the  likely  impacts  of  a  continued 
fall  in  oil  prices,  a  quick  analysis  exercise 
was  undertaken  using  the  Data  Resources, 
Inc.  (DRI)  macroeconomic  model,  and  the 
Energy  Information  Administration's 
(ELA's)  Windfall  Profit  Tax  program,  an  up- 
dated quarterly  version  of  which  is  now  in- 
stalled for  interactive  use  with  the  DRI 
model  on  their  system.  Two  scenarios  were 
compared: 

(a)  DRI's  standard  forecast  of  2/37/83 
(CONTROL032782).  In  which  the  price  of 
imported  oil  Is  asstmied  to  drop  only  a  bit 
more  in  1983  (leas  than  $1.00 /barrel),  and 
then  retwimd  to  show  about  a  3  percent 
gain  from  1983  to  1983  (again  $1.00),  and 
nearly  a  10  percent  gain  from  1983  to  1984 
(roughly  $3.00). 

(b)  An  alternative  EIA  simulation  of  the 
DRI  model,  in  which  the  price  of  imported 
oil  Is  assumed  to  drop  15  percent  (by  $5.35) 
to  $39.80/barrel  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year,  and  remain  at  that  level  through 
1984. 

KXStTLTS  or  THK  A1IALT8IS 

A  comparison  with  DRI's  standard  fore- 
cast shows  a  gain  of  better  than  0.5  percent 
in  real  ONP  growth  in  each  of  the  next 
three  years,  should  the  oU  price  drop  to  and 
remain  at  $30.00.  This  economic  growth  Is 
sufficient  to  lower  the  unemployment  rate 
by  close  to  0.5  percentage  points  in  1984. 
The  additional  employment  due  to  a  lower 
price  is  projected  to  be  50,000  In  1983, 
300,000  In  1983,  and  over  600.000  in  1984. 

Not  only  output  and  employment  gains. 
but  also  reduced  inflation  and  interest  rate 
prMKure.  should  result  from  falling  world 
oO  prices.  Comparing  the  two  scenarios  con- 
sidered here,  the  inflation  rate  would  be 
more  than  1  percentage  point  lower  the  first 
year  In  the  lower  price  case,  and  nearly  1 
percent  lower  the  following  two  years.  The 
reduction  in  the  prime  rate  of  interest  is 
projected  to  be  less  than  0.5  percent 
through  1983,  but  reaches  nearly  1  percent 
by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984. 

As  a  result  of  both  lower  energy  prices 
and  lower  Interest  rates,  both  housing  and 
automobile  sectors  show  significant  im- 
provement. Additional  housing  starts  exceed 
DRI's  baseline  forecast  by  5  percent  In  1984. 
New  car  sales  exceed  the  baseline  by  5  per- 
cent In  1983.  and  9  percent  (nearly  a  million 
cars)  by  the  end  of  1984. 

KmsoT  ncTOK  xrrKTs 

The  reduction  In  foreign  oil  prices  results 
in  a  lowering  of  the  overall  wholesale  price 
of  energy  to  4.3  percent  below  DRI's  base- 
line in  1983:  10.3  percent  in  1983;  and  14.9 
percent  in  1984.  In  general,  this  encourages 
consumption  of  both  fuel  and  non-fuel  prod- 
ucts, stimulates  industrial  production,  and 
encourages  investment  by  business  outside 
the  energy  sector. 

The  simulation  also  indicates  that  domes- 
tic extraction  of  oil  and  gas  would  decline 
slightly  over  time.  By  1984  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction would  be  1  percent  below  DRI's 
baseline  forecast.  When  this  Is  coupled  with 
increased  fuel  consumption,  imports  rise. 
Personal  energy  consumption  gains  are 
roughly  1.5.  5.  and  8  percent  over  DRI's 
baseline  In  1983.  1983.  and  1984.  The  pro- 
jected Import  increase  for  each  of  the  three 
years,  respectively,  total  130.000  barrels  per 
day.  530.000.  and  980.000.  Nonetheless  the 
overall  Import  bill  falls  by  $5.8  billion  in 
1982.  $8.4  billion  in  1983.  and  $9.3  billion  in 
1984.  The  reduction  In  the  last  year  equals 
about  12  percent  of  DRI's  baseline  forecast 
of  $83.3  billion. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
despite  these  gains  in  energy  consumption 


as  compared  with  DRI's  baseline,  some  cate- 
gories of  energy  consumption  are  projected 
to  continue  to  decline  absolutely  from  year 
to  year.  Personal  consumption  of  gasoline, 
for  example,  still  declines,  only  much  more 
slowly.  The  1984  projection  is  1.5  percent 
below  that  for  1983.  The  DRI  baseline,  by 
contrast,  projected  a  7.5  percent  decline  in 
personal  consumption  of  gasoline  from  1982 
to  1984.  The  rate  of  household  fuel  oil  use 
stabilizes  as  prices  fall.  In  contrast  the  DRI 
baseline  projections  indicate  a  5.5  percent 
reduction  in  demand  by  1984.  As  for  overall 
energy  consumption,  (in  gross  quads)  DRI's 
baseline  showed  an  overall  increase  of  about 
2  quads  (2.4  percent)  for  1982  to  1984. 
whereas  the  lower  price  case  gain  is  nearly 
4.5  quads  (8  percent). 

oovnufifxifT  Buscrr  ErrEcra 

Lower  world  oU  prices  reduce  Federal 
windfall  profits  tax  receipts.  Nevertheless, 
the  analysis  shows  that,  far  from  having 
any  lasting  n«'gatlve  effect  on  deficits,  the 
lower  oil  price  scenario  does  not  Increase 
the  deficit  In  the  long  run.  When  the  econo- 
my is  stimulated  to  grow  faster  by  lower  oil 
prices,  transfer  payments  decline  and  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  tax  receipts  in- 
crease. The  simulation  Indicates  that  only  in 
1983  is  the  loss  of  revenues  form  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  not  offset  by  gains  in  other 
revenues.  The  net  loss  in  1982  is  estimated 
to  total  $3.7  bUlion. 

These  simulations  do  not  model  all  dimen- 
sions of  potential  impact  with  respect  to 
federal  expenditures.  Fuel-related  expendi- 
ture changes,  such  as  reduced  costs  of  petro- 
leum products,  have  not  been  explicitly  cap- 
tured. This  partial  exclusion  of  expenditure 
effects  in  the  lower  price  case  imparts  a  bias 
toward  showing  greater  deficits  vis-a-vls  the 
DDI  baseline,  than  should  really  be  the 
case. 

Arthur  T.  ANDKRSKif, 
William  Curtis, 
Economics     and     Statistic*     Division, 
Energy  Markets  and  End  Use. 
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MARTIN  E.  CITRIN,  PRESIDENT. 
COUNCIL  OP  JEWISH  PEDERA- 
TIONS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  April  22,  I  attended  a  con- 
gressional reception  hosted  by  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  during 
its  quarterly  meeting  in  Washington. 

The  president  of  the  council,  Marty 
Citrin,  made  a  brief  and  eloquent 
speech  about  the  work  of  the  council 
and  Its  role  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
world  a  place  of  peace.  Justice,  and 
compassion. 

I  found  Mr.  Citrin's  remarks  to  be 
moving  and  instructive.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  that  they  appear  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  so  that  all  my  colleagues 
can  profit  from  them. 

The  remarks  follow: 

STATKKKIfT  BT  MaRTTM  E.  ClTRUf 

I  am  delighted  to  extend  to  you  a  warm 
welcome.  We  are  especially  gratified  that  we 
have  with  us  tonight  several  scores  of  law- 
makers— Senators  and  Congressmen— to 
break  bread  with  us,  to  meet  their  local  con- 
stituents, and  to  confront  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  challenge  us. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  our  hon- 
ored guests,  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Tours  Is  a  continuing  monumental  task:  To 
represent  your  varied  local  constituencies 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  entire  country,  to  sort  out  the 
major  issues,  to  become  informed,  and  to 
make  Judgments  based  on  our  deeply  held 
and  cherished  American  value  system.  We 
congratulate  you  and  commit  ourselves  to 
assist  in  any  way  that  we  can— as  citizens 
and  as  volunteers— to  help  you  give  this 
country  the  leadership  it  needs  and  merits 
in  order  to  pass  through  these  perilous 
times. 

Let  me  tell  you,  honored  guests,  a  little 
about  the  people  who  are  here  with  you. 
They  are  your  friends  and  neighbors.  They 
are  people  with  a  strong  sense  of  citizenship 
and  a  wholehearted  commitment  to  the 
Democratic  process.  We  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Here  tonight  are  doctors,  lawyers, 
executives,  academics,  businessmen,  and 
businesswomen;  and  homemakers  and 
Junior  executives  and  retirees.  But,  above  aU 
else,  those  gathered  here  are  volunteers— 
and  leaders.  The  volunteer  leaders  of  our 
member  federations  spread  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  continent.  They 
take  seriously  their  commitment  to  the  vol- 
untary sector  of  American  democracy.  They 
see  In  it  the  haUmark  of  the  American  way 
of  life:  That  people  have  an  obligation  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  lives;  that 
the  creation  of  a  sense  of  community  is  a 
fulfillment  of  one  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
American  life.  We  t>elieve  that  the  volun- 
tary sector  adds  a  dimension  to  democracy 
that  makes  government  more  effective.  We 
see  voluntarism  as  a  full-fledged  partner 
with  business  and  government  in  malting-  de- 
mocracy work. 

We  are  the  leadership  of  the  Jewish  feder- 
ations. What  is  a  Jewish  federation?  In  each 
of  the  300  cities  where  you  find  them— rep- 
resenting over  800  communities— they  are 
an  aggregation  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  combined  their  resources 
and  their  talents  to  identify  major  problems 
at  home  and  abroad  on  which  they  feel  they 
must  work  together. 

Over  2V*  million  individuals  make  finan- 
cial contributions  and  we  mobilize  200.000 


volunteers  to  engage  in  fundraising,  policy- 
making and  direct  service.  We  have  created 
a  communal  structure  rooted  in  Jewish 
values  of  mutual  responsibility,  and  nour- 
ished in  the  American  soil  of  voluntarism. 
Human  and  financial  resources  are  mobi- 
lized and  t>ooled,  and  living  institutions 
have  been  established  to  deal  with  a  broad 
range  of  needs— cultural,  himian  and  com- 
munal. We  have  developed  fundraising 
mechanisms  that  are  the  envy  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  have  tied  them  into  a  system  of 
services  with  exemplary  standards  of  excel- 
lence that  span  the  entire  age  spectrum. 
Our  concerns  are  national  and  global  as  well 
as  local. 

What  are  some  of  these  concerns? 

On  the  domestic  scene  the  scope  is  broad: 
We  are  trying  to  strengthen  families  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  growing  chal- 
lenges of  the  forces  of  erosion  and  break- 
down. 

We  are  concerned  about  our  aging  popula- 
tion—and we  have  them  in  rapidly  growing 
numbers— about  their  housing,  their  nutri- 
tion, their  health— especially  the  quality  of 
their  lives  in  their  golden  years. 

We  are  concerned  about  our  young 
people— not  only  in  nurturing  them  in  their 
heritage  as  Jews  and  as  Americans  to  give 
them  roots  and  stability— but  in  their  educa- 
tion, in  their  vocations  and  careers,  in  their 
relatedness  to  their  families,  in  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  We  are  worried 
about  the  one-parent  families — a  new  group 
of  poor  and  near-poor— and  the  special  help 
they  need  to  provide  a  decent  family  life  for 
their  children. 

In  our  tradition  there  is  a  single  Hebrew 
word  that  epitomizes  the  values  that  are 
represented  in  these  concerns.  It  is  "Tzeda- 
kah".  We  translate  it  as  "charity",  but  its 
roots  are  the  concepts  of  righteousness  and 
Justice.  "Tzedakah"  has  the  force  of  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  with  us.  The  Bible  states  it 
simply:  "If  there  is  a  needy  person  among 
you  ...  do  not  harden  your  heart  and  shut 
your  band;  rather,  you  must  open  your 
hand  .  .  .  give  to  him  readily  and  have  no 
regrets  when  you  do  so,  for  in  return  the 
Lord  your  Ood  wUl  bless  you  in  all  your  ef- 
forts." 

As  a  community  we  are  committed  to  help 
shape  a  warm  and  compassionate  America 
that  lives  up  to  its  ideals  of  fairness  and  Jus- 
tice. We  ardently  support  an  Americai  that  is 
zealous  about  the  civU  rights  and  dvil  liber- 
ties of  its  citizens.  We  abhor  bigotry  in  any 
shape  or  form  and  wUl  mobilize  to  fight  it.' 

In  full  realization  that  America  is  the  cre- 
ation of  immigrants,  we  espouse  for  our 
country  an  immigration  policy  that  is 
humane  and  generous,  especially  to  the  vic- 
tims of  persecution,  recognizing  that  the 
open  door  of  the  19th  century  must  give 
way  to  the  sensible  regulations  of  the  30th 
century. 

When  we  look  at  the  broader  world  in 
which  we  live,  we  recognize  how  it  has 
shrunk,  and  how  Intgerrelated  are  the  lofty 
goals  we  hold  for  America  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  help  create  the  lUnd  of  world  within 
which  these  goals  are  achievable. 

We  are  people  of  peace  and  we  seek  a 
world  of  stability  and  order.  We  worry 
about  our  kinsmen  locked  up  in  hostile 
lands  that  hold  them  captive  and  threaten 
their  continuity— the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  millions  struggling  for  the  right 
to  live  in  freedom.  We  hold  out  our  hands  to 
our  brothers  in  Syria  and  our  coreligionists 
In  Ethiopia.  We  work  and  strive  for  their 
liberation.  The  memory  of  the  Holocaust  is 
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still  too  fresh  to  let  us  rest  from  this  task  of 
llberktlon. 

The  Bflddle  East  Is  a  special  place  for  us. 
for  that  Is  where  we  began  and  became  a 
people  who  leaves  Its  mark  on  history.  We 
meet  at  a  critical  time.  Within  73  hours 
Israel  completes  Its  obligations  In  the 
Sinai— by  full  and  complete  withdrawal. 
This  Is  action— not  Just  words— action— trau- 
matic in  many  respects— because  It  is 
fraught  with  uncertainty— but  action  taken 
nevertheless— tn  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

We  also  seek  a  stable  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  many  problems  of  that  area  and 
see  Israel  as  a  proven,  staunch  and  loyal 
friend  of  America  lending  a  sense  of  reliabil- 
ity and  stability  to  an  area  that  Is  awash 
with  terrorism,  fanaticism  and  war.  We  sup- 
port a  strong  and  affirmative  presence  of 
America  in  the  Middle  East,  reinforcing  this 
friendship  to  assure  a  strong  Israel  and 
using  its  good  offices  to  extend  the  blessing 
of  peace  to  all  in  that  area  who  tnily  desire 
it. 

We  are  not  large  in  numbers,  but  we  are 
large  in  commitment  and  deed.  We  offer  to 
bear  a  great  share  of  the  partnership  be- 
tween citizens  and  government  that  has 
helped  make  America  the  great  hope  of  the 
world.  On  that,  you  have  our  word  and  our 
bearts.* 


MORAL  DISTINCTION  AND 
POLITICAL  OPINION 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  seen,  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  an  expanding  discussion  of 
whether  and  how  moral  principles  and 
practices  do  and  should  affect  our  po- 
litical life  and  the  Nation's  public 
policy.  We  have  also  seen  a  tendency 
to  cloak  positions  that  are  fundamen- 
tally political  in  high-sounding  moral 
discourse.  Both  the  issues  and  the  way 
they  are  presented  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  all. 

Father  William  B.  Smith,  the  aca- 
demic dean  and  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary 
in  Yonkers,  N.T.,  has  recently  consid- 
ered the  interaction  of  Christian  mo- 
rality and  public  policy,  particularly 
our  national  security  policy.  I  believe 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  would  benefit 
from  reading  his  perceptive  analysis. 

Dr.  Onalee  McGraw,  constiltant  to 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  has  also  con- 
sidered the  interaction  of  moral  stand- 
ards and  cultural  vitality  in  a  recent 
essay  that  seems  to  me  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  benefit 
from  these  thoughtful  analys'^,  I  ask 
that  they  both  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  material  follows: 

A  CoifrusiOH  or  Moral  DisTincnoifs  akd 

PouncAi,  OTOnoK 

(By  Rev.  William  B.  Smith) 

The  first  chapter  of  Saint  Mark's  gospel  is 
brief  and  to  the  point.  We  are  told  that  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  is  the  oldest  written  gospel. 
If  that  is  so,  then  the  first  recorded  advice 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  these  words  in  Mk.l:lS 
"reform  your  lives  and  believe  in  the 
gospel."  With  these  words,  we  always  begin 
the  Season  of  Lent. 


And  yet  with  all  respect  we  probably  resist 
both  the  context  and  the  import  of  this 
gospel  .  .  .  "He  went  into  the  wasteland  and 
was  tempted  for  40  days.  "  Most  of  us  feel,  or 
at  least  suspect,  that  it's  a  little  bit  absurd 
for  the  Devil  to  try  to  tempt  Jesus  Christ. 
In  addition,  we  tend  to  think  that  the  temp- 
tations offered  were  and  are  a  little  bit 
remote:  change  stones  into  bread;  .  .  .  take  a 
dive  from  the  top  of  the  Temple;  .  .  .  wor- 
ship me  and  I'll  see  that  all  nations  worship 
you. 

But  the  temptations  (cf.  Mtt.4:l-ll)  were 
real,  and  I  submit,  they  are  Just  as  real  for 
us  because  the  basic  and  real  temptation  for 
Him  was  to  become  the  wrong  kind  of  Mes- 
siah. Consider 

Round  No.  1.  After  a  long  fast,  common 
sense  tells  you  anyone  would  be-  very 
hungry.  WeU,  why  not  change  available 
stones  into  unavailable  bread?  What  a 
splendid  short-cuti  It  guarantees  Instant  no- 
toriety. This  has  been  one  of  the  main  ploys 
of  every  bread-and-clrctis  type  from  the  Ist 
century  up  to  our  century. 

Round  No.  2.  Your  spendid  retreat  effort 
here  In  the  wasteland,  here  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  will  go  unnoticed.  Why  not  take  a 
spectacular  plunge  from  the  Temple  balco- 
ny of  Jerusalem.  That  will  be  noticed!  Then 
word  will  get  out  and  really  get  around. 

Notice  He  would  not  take  either  the  bread 
or  circus  stunt  route;  He  took  instead  the 
route  of  man— taking  on  our  limitations,  our 
Inadequacies  and  from  this  He  would  not  be 
distracted. 

Round  No.  3.  Power  Play.  All  kingdoms 
are  yours,  if  you  bow  to  me  and  not  to  Ood. 
Now  this  was  a  valid  offer  from  the  Devil. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  offer  that  has  never  been  un- 
dersubscrlbed  especially  by  little  devils:  the 
Idi  Amlns,  the  Oeneral  Jarulzelkls,  and  a 
legion  of  political  measiahs  now  infesting 
Central  America. 

Recall,  the  Lord  refused  this  route  and 
would  not  be  distracted  by  it  as.  unfortu- 
nately, so  many  of  His  followers,  so  many, 
many  Christians  were  and  are  and  have 
been  so  distracted. 

1-2-3:  Affluence.  Marvels.  Power.  Before 
beginning  His  public  ministry,  His  public 
life.  He  pointedly  repudiated  theae  pillars  of 
secular  society:  Affluence  .  .  .  Marvels  .  .  . 
Power.  He  refused  to  become  the  wrong 
king  of  Messiah. 

He  would  not  turn  stones  into  bread  re- 
gardless how  plentiful  the  stones  and  scarce 
the  bread.  He  did  and  does  change  bread 
Into  His  own  Body  for  our  sustenance— His 
priority  is  spiritual  sustenance  first. 

He  would  not  become  the  drawing-card 
through  some  high-wire  act.  but  He  did  and 
does  Ught  the  Way  with  His  Truth— for  He 
alone  is  our  Way  to  Ood  and  Ood's  Way  to 
us. 

He  would  not  turn  into  or  toward  any 
little  Caesar— actual  or  In  training.  Instead 
His  throne  was  a  Cross  and  His  glory  the 
Resurrection.  That  Cross  and  Resurrec- 
tion—these are  the  pillars  of  His  society, 
something  our  society  seems  Intent  on  re- 
moving from  public  view. 

But,  all  of  this  Is  long  ago  and  far  away. 
Not  really.  It's  close  and  very  close  to  home. 
Just  as  the  Lord  was  tempted  to  become  the 
wrong  kind  of  Messiah,  so  we  are  always 
tempted  to  become  the  wrong  kind  of  Chris- 
tian. The  pillars  of  our  aspiring  society  are 
exactly  the  same:  Affluence;  Marvels: 
Power.  Whether  it  is  the  pursuit  of  afflu- 
ence or  Its  overthrow;  whether  a  splash  of 
power  politics  (most  often  In  the  name  of 
the  powerless)  or  its  opposite;  either  way 
and    every   way.    His   lived   example   says: 


"Beware!"  Beware  of  charging  down  the 
wrong  route  to  become  the  wrong  kind  of 
Christian. 

In  some  current  and  highly  publicized 
events,  these  old  temptations  are  very  new 
and  very  much  alive,  especially  in  some  high 
places  in  the  Church. 

CHUKCH/STATI  MCLATIONBHIP 

Let  me  mention  the  obvious  first.  I  am  a 
very  strong  believer  in  the  grace  of  ordina- 
tion. In  fact.  I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  how 
generous  Ood  is  with  His  gifts:— how  He 
would  allow  ordinary  types  like  myself  to  do 
certain  things  In  the  C:^urch,  In  His  name 
and  by  His  enabling  grace:  .  .  .  anointing 
the  sick  and  the  dying:  .  .  .  witnessing 
Christian  indissoluble  marriages— these  are 
great  sacramental  privileges  which  the  or- 
dained are  privileged  either  to  perform  or 
witness. 

Obviously,  both  you  and  I  are  free  to  read 
our  favorite  editorials  and  to  come  to  our 
own  conclusions,  even  convictions,  even  in- 
tense personal  convictions  in  the  political 
and  secular  realm.  The  grace  of  ordination 
confers  on  me  no  extra  blessings  to  improve 
my  ability  to  read  newspapers  or  to  listen  to 
T.V.  commentators.  And  the  same  applies  to 
Bishops.  Bishops  are  Indeed  first  class 
priests  but  no  special  endowment,  direct 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  comes  to  them  in  epis- 
copal ordination  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  better  than  anyone  else,  especially  say 
for  example,  in  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua- 
particularly  when  the  Bishops  of  EH  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua  read  their  own  signs  in 
their  times  in  a  way  different  from  how 
some  of  our  Bishops  do. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  in  our 
Catholic  moral  tradition  which  sometimes 
gets  blurred  today  and  I  think  it  should  be 
clearer.  It  is  the  distinction  between  (1) 
things  on  which  aU  Catholics  must  act  mor- 
ally, and,  (2)  things  on  which  there  Is  only 
one  moral  act.  An  example  of  the  latter  Is 
the  direct  killing  of  the  Innocent.  That's  a 
wrong  goal,  and  every  means  to  It  or  toward 
it  is  a  wrong  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  end  and  the  means  are  ail  of  one  piece. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  and  can  be 
agreed  goals  on  which  we  all  must  act  mor- 
ally but  on  which  there  is  no  single  means 
to  meet  or  bring  or  achieve  that  goal.  These 
are  means  on  which  reasonable  people  can 
and  will  disagree.  The  more  political  that 
Judgment,  the  more  concretely  complex 
even  singular  the  situation,  the  more  likely 
that  different  people  will  see  different 
means  to  try  to  achieve  the  same  good  goal. 
It  can  well  be  that  several  different  paths 
are  all  good  or  neutral  in  themselves.  It  can 
happen  that  we  agree  on  the  same  general 
directing  principle  but  disagree  on  how  or 
whether  the  general  principle  fits  or  does 
not  fit  particular  facts.  What  are  the  facts? 
What  are  all  the  facts?  Which  facts  are  rele- 
vant? Whose  data  counts?  Whose  reference- 
preferences  will  set  up  or  set  aside  what 
facts  we  look  at? 

I  give  but  one  example  simply  because  it 
has  received  so  much  media  attention.  Does 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  foibid 
the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
causing  Indiscriminate  killing  of  combatants 
and  non-combatants?  Yes.  Vatican  Council 
II  taught  Just  that  In  the  Pastoral  Constltu-  \ 
tion  on  the  church  In  the  Modem  World 
( "Oaudium  et  Specs")  n.  80.  Now,  does  this 
mean  that  the  Catholic  Church  requires 
unilateral  disarmament.  No. 
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poLmcAi.  EccnrnticiTiEs 

You  may  have  read  in  the  papers,  as  I 
have,  that  Raymond  Htmthausen,  the  Arch- 


bishop of  Seattle,  has  proclaimed  that  to 
take  up  the  Cross  in  our  age  literally  means 
we  must  take  up  unilateral  disarmament  (cf. 
"Christianity  it,  Olsls"  v.  41  (1981)  pp.  22»- 
293).  Archbishop  Hunthausen  next  pro- 
claimed that  he  Intends  NOT  to  pay  half  of 
his  personal  Income  taxes  this  year  because 
in  his  Judgment  U.S.  policy  is  going  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  the  basing  of  Trident 
submarines  In  his  Seattle  diocese  has  made, 
what  he  calls,  the  "Auschwitz  of  Puget 
Sound." 

Is  this  also  Catholic  moral  teaching?  No.  it 
is  not!  In  fact,  the  same  Second  Vatican 
Council  would  not  endorse  a  resolution  of 
unilateral  disarmament  which  the  Archbish- 
op now  lifts  up  and  leans  on  so.  When  as 
logical  consequence,  he  as  much  as  tells  n.S. 
CathoUc  sailors  that  they  are  part  of  an 
Auschwitz  network,  the  Archbishop  Is  pro- 
pounding his  own  eccentric  political  views. 
NOT  the  teaching  of  the  CathoUc  Church. 

Furthermore,  both  the  4th  and  7th  com- 
mandments require  that  we  pay  our  Just 
taxes;  this  is  an  obligation  not  an  option 
and  a  positive  failure  to  do  so  is.  by  defini- 
tion, civil  disobedience. 

For  years,  I  have  counseled  and  cautioned 
the  most  avid  antlabortlonlsts  NOT  to  do 
Just  that.  Their  argimient  Is  similar.  Some 
public  tax  money  funds  some  abortions. 
They  don't  approve  of  that  (nor  do  I)  so 
some  want  to  remove  some  portion  of  taxes 
that  funds  abortions.  It's  not  that  simple. 

Authentic  Catholic  morality  does  not 
simply  escalate  Individual  conscience  above 
the  common  good  merely  on  the  basis  of 
fervor,  intensity  or  so-called  prophetic  ges- 
tures. First,  one  must  honestly  exhaust 
every  legal  and  peaceful  means  of  resolu- 
tion. It  is  only  APTER  every  legal  and 
peaceful  means  has  been  exhausted  that 
one  can  ever  consider  civil  disobedience. 
Civil  disobedience  is  a  possible  LAST  step  in 
a  long  line  of  honest  attempts,  not  the  first 
step  to  gain  attention  or  generate  press  re- 
leases. CivU  disobedience,  after  all.  is  the 
first  step  toward  revolution. 

Thus,  it  Ik  positively  Irresponsible  to  offer 
civil  disolsedience  as  a  consciousness-raising 
tactic,  as  it  is  to  disparage  Catholic  who 
serve  in  our  Navy's  submarines,  or  Catholic 
who  work  for  the  Pantex  Corporation. 

Archbishop  Hunthausen  may  well  read  his 
own  version  of  "unilateral"  disarmament 
onto  his  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  his  sincere  per- 
sonal opinion,  it  Is,  I  think  mistakenly,  his 
personal  option,  but  to  escalate  his  personal 
OPTION  Into  some  kind  of  MANDATE 
binding  or  troubling  all  Catholics  in  his  dio- 
cese Is  simply  and  plainly  mistaken.  No 
doubt  he  means  well  and  his  motives  are 
high  ones;  but  he  is  held  to  the  same  Catho- 
lic teaching  that  we  are  and  Catholic  teach- 
ing mandates  no  such  thing. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  gospel?  In  a 
way,  not  much,  but  In  some  ways,  a  great 
deal.  Some  of  the  oldest  temptations  remain 
some  of  the  newest  temptations,  and  all 
tempatatlons  are  distractions  from  the 
gospel. 

PORM  or  SUBSTAIICX?/OPINIOII  OR  DOGMA? 

There  Is  a  clear  danger  today  of  picking 
up  selectively  and  escalating  certain  politi- 
cal Ideologies  and  agendas,  wrapping  them 
in  Churchy-sounding  language,  but  ending 
up  In  extreme  right  field  or  extreme  left 
field. 

This  danger  is  markedly  Increased  because 
most  ecclesiastics  have  a  morbid  fear  of 
looking  bad  in  the  press.  So.  the  temptation 
is  to  up  the  stakes  on  points,  postures,  pro- 
grams and  platforms  that  are  not  clearly  in 


the  gospel  nor  are  they  clearly  derived  from 
it. 

The  more  this  is  done,  the  more  some  ele- 
ments of  the  press  consider  such  ecclesias- 
tics as  modem,  relevant  with-it  heroes— 
NOT  because  any  teaching  of  the  Faith  has 
been  Illuminated  with  new  and  blinding 
clarity— but  because  one's  own  eccentric  po- 
litical views  happen  to  coincide  neatly  with 
those  who  are  only  too  happy  to  report 
what  confirms  their  own  political  views. 

I  can  assure  the  Archbishop  (if  he  wants 
to  test  that  last  value  Judgment  of  mine) 
that  were  he  so  outspoken  about  steriliza- 
tlon-abortlon-pediatric  euthanasia  (things 
that  really  did  happen  at  Auschwitz;  and 
which  happen  also  In  Seattle)  I  guarantee 
that  his  media  charisma,  in  those  circles, 
would  be  Instantly  de-certified! 

This  does  not  mean— Don't  get  involved! 
But  it  does  mean  we  should  try  to  see  what 
Is  Involved;  above  all  see  the  difference  BE- 
TWEEN those  things  on  which  all  Catholics 
must  act  morally,  and  things  on  which  there 
Is  but  one  moral  act. 

The  Lord  began  His  life  as  we  should 
begin  our  Lent— by  putting  the  spiritual 
first;  putting  spiritual  sustenance  first  and 
that  takes  effort  which  is  always  a  personal 
effort.  Distractions— large  or  small— are  ail 
temptations  to  put  off,  to  delay,  to  postpone 
our  needed  personal  effort. 

Let's  look  carefully  and  listen  more  care- 
fully to  precisely  how  the  first  Chrlattan 
really  did  begin  His  public  life.  He  refused 
to  become  the  wrong  kind  of  Meaaiah.  as  we 
should  and  must  refuse  to  become  the 
wrong  kind  of  Christian. 

Easter  is  the  point  and  the  purpose  of 
Lent;  there  the  Lord  stands  In  resurrected 
life.  If  we  want  to  come  clooer  to  Him  by 
Easter,  closer  to  Him  Who  is  the  Way  and 
the  Truth  and  the  Life,  then  we  have  to 
make  some  personal  effort  this  Lent  to 
move  to  Him: 

To  follow  His  ways  better. 

To  know  His  truths  better 

To  share  His  life  better.  Those  betters  and 
that  learning  comes  through  living,  not  Just 
thinking  about  it,  and  we  can  leam  better 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life  this 
Lent,  provided,  provided  we  do  not  get  dis- 
tracted. 

[Father  William  B.  Smith  Is  the  academic 
dean  and  professor  of  moral  theology  at  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodle,  Tonkers, 
New  York  (In  the  Arch-Dlocese  of  New 
York)  and  president  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Catholic  Scholars. 

[He  Is  a  regular  columnist  in  the  National 
Catholic  Register  and  an  occasional  contrib- 
utor to  the  National  Hibernian  Digest  and 
to  Catholic  New  York,  the  newspapaper  of 
the  Arch-Diocese  of  New  York.  (The  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  is  also  Military  Vicar  of 
the  United  SUtes.)] 

CtTLTURAI.  VlTALITT  AKD  MORAL  STAMDAROS: 

Is  Trkrx  a  Comracnoif? 
(By  Onalee  McOraw) 

Norman  Lear,  after  spending  years  as  one 
of  the  main  honchos  on  the  cultural  demoli- 
tion squad.  Is  now  concerned  that  the  public 
might  get  the  wrong  Idea  and  identify  with 
the  "Moral  Majority"  types  In  this  matter 
of  "loving  America." 

Now  we  are  reassured  that  such  patriotic 
activity  is  permissible  because  he  and  Jane 
Fonda  also  love  America. 

I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  tune  in  to 
Norman  Lear's  tv  extravaganza  the  other 
night  because  I  was  listening  to  a  rebroad- 
cast  of  "Lights  Out"  from  Radio's  Golden 
Age.  Which  leads  me  to  the  main  point:  Is 


there  a  connection  between  the  core  values 
of  a  society  and  its  cultural  level? 

We  now  look  back  to  "golden  ages"  In  pop- 
ular music,  drama,  movies,  radio  and  televi- 
sion. What  makes  them  golden  and.  presum- 
ably, their  contemporary  imitators  some- 
thing less  than  golden— perhaps  tarnished? 

Music,  art,  drama  and  film  absolutely 
depend  for  their  vitality  on  a  fabric  of 
shared  moral  understandings.  Cultural  re- 
flections of  the  human  condition  are  only 
Interesting  to  the  degree  that  they  corre- 
spond in  some  measure  to  what  most  people 
understand  in  terms  of  moral  reality. 

Norman  Lear,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for 
Archie  Bunker,  and  the  other  media  arbi- 
ters of  our  current  popular  culture  view  a 
libertine  tolerance  of  and  openness  to  all 
forms  of  human  behavior  as  the  legitimate 
cornerstone  of  society,  and  condemn  those 
who  disagree  with  them  as  fascist  "Ayatol- 
lahs"  who  will  repress  freedom.  The  Irony  is 
that  the  very  authority  Lear  sees  as  Illegit- 
imate for  others,  he  claims  for  himself  when 
be  proclaims  that  it  really  is  "ail  right"  to 
love  America  because  enlightened  liberals 
do  too. 

A  more  pertinent  question  is,  of  course, 
why  people  should  love  America,  or  each 
other?  And  why  does  it  matter  whether 
they  do  or  not?  If  the  only  real  virtue  is  pro- 
claiming that  all  manifestations  of  human 
existence  are  simply  there  and  that  no  value 
Judgments  can  legitimately  be  made,  then 
the  only  thing  left  for  all  of  us  Is  to  cope 
with  things  In  general  as  we  move  through 
the  various  passages  of  our  life  cycle. 

Current  cultural  arbiters  must  look  to  the 
talents  of  an  earlier  time  because  their  own 
disordered  values  have  produced  few  succes- 
sors. More  and  more  we  see  the  revival  of 
old  plays  and  movies,  and  radio  stations  de- 
voted to  the  "big  bands."  It  Is  interesting  to 
reflect,  as  the  superficial  entertainment  set 
has  not,  that  it  was  precisely  the  moral  di- 
mension to  the  human  condition  which  they 
have  ridiculed  and  bypassed  all  these  years 
which  provided  the  necessary  foundation 
for  the  movies,  plays  and  songs  we  all  love. 

Was  it  really  Just  a  matter  of  "loving 
America"  more  in  those  days?  I  think  not. 
For  example,  popular  songs  that  Just  end- 
lessly tell  us  "how  It  feels"  without  regard 
to  a  commitment  are  Just  plain  boring. 
"Kramer  vs.  Kramer"  was  interesting  drama 
because  It  really  mattered  at  a  moral  level 
and  Meryl  Streep  walked  out  on  Dustln 
Hoffman  and  their  child;  it  wasn't  Just  a 
movie  about  how  they  "coped."  Frank 
Capra's,  "It's  a  Wonderful  Life."  would  have 
been  rather  pointless  if  none  of  us  really 
felt  that  it  mattered  whether  Jimmy  Stew- 
art devoted  his  life  to  his  family  and  help- 
ing others;  in  modem  termis  we  would  have 
to  simply  say  that  he  had  "clarified  his 
values  and  should  take  the  consequences." 

If  traditional  moral  values  are  only  "alter- 
natives" as  Lear  and  others  have  argued,  it 
Is  nevertheless  true  that  this  "art"  has  de- 
pended on  attacking  those  very  same  "alter- 
natives." Now  that  more  people  have 
become  aware  of  the  barrenness  of  popular 
culture,  Lear  has  decided  it's  time  we  assert 
"our  feelings"  that,  yes.  motherhood  and 
apple  pie.  flag  and  country  mean  "some- 
thing." 

But  these  things  can  only  mean  some- 
thing if  the  values  which  they  symbolize  are 
also  good  and.  yes.  better  than  "alternative 
life  styles." 

Now  that  Norman  Lear  has  discovered  the 
sjrmbols,  perhaps  some  day  he  also  will  real- 
ize that  the  principles  and  values  upon 
which  they  are  based— values  which  depend 
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on  caring  and  commitment,  not  Just  tolerat- 
Lng  and  coping— alao  are  worth  embracing. 

[Onalee  McOraw.  PtuD.,  U  an  education 
consultant  to  The  Heritage  Foundation,  a 
Washington-based  public  policy  think 
tank.]* 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  COAL 
SLURRY  PIPELINES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  S.  1844.  a  bill  to 
encourage  the  development  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines.  I  was  a  sponsor  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  last  Congress 
and  support  this  innovative  technolo- 
gy. We  must  not  be  lulled  into  compla- 
cency because  of  the  adequacy  of  cur- 
rent oil  supplies,  but  must  plan  for  our 
futiu*e  fuel  requirements. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  in  the  past  was 
because  the  Congress,  despite  many 
obstacles,  had  finaUy  provided  a  pro- 
gram for  producing  coal — on  both  pri- 
vate and  public  lands— that  adequately 
protects  the  environment  and  assures 
the  public  a  fair  return  for  Federal 
coal  leases.  Enactment  of  the  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  of  1976.  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  and  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
commit  the  Congress  and  our  Nation 
to  assuring  that  development  of  our 
Nation's  great  coal  resources  be  done 
responsibly.  Only  with  such  a  program 
in  place  can  we  look  to  any  policy,  like 
coal  slurry  technology,  that  will  dra- 
matically increase  coal  production. 

It  is  imperative,  then,  that  our  com- 
mitment to  wise  coal  development 
remain  as  a  foundation  for  coal  slurry 
development.  Attempts  to  severely 
weaken  the  coal  leasing  program,  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act.  or  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act,  in  my  opinion, 
would  lessen  support  for  coal  slurry 
legislation.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Ml.  LEVIN.  Vtr.  President.  Satur- 
day, April  24.  we  paused  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  1.500,000  Armenians 
massacred  between  1915-18  by  the 
Turkish  Ottoman  Empire.  This  day, 
the  67th  anniversary  of  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day,  serves  as  an  unfortunate 
reminder  that  this  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century  became  the  prece- 
dent of  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II. 
These  genocides  are  historical  realities 
which  can  never  and  should  never,  be 
blotted  from  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. 

The  world  did  not  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  Armenian  genocide,  unfortu- 
nately, and  we  soon  found  out  that 
history  does  have  a  way  of  repeating 
itself.  We  have  borne  witness  to  many 
acts  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
throughout  this  century. 


By  commemorating  the  memory  of 
these  victims,  we  can  try  once  again  to 
prevent  history  from  repeating  Itself. 
Such  tragedies  can  only  be  preyented 
In  the  future  If  they  are  remembered. 

But  more  than  that  tragedy  should 
be  remembered.  April  24  Is  a  day  that 
Armenians  remember  and  reflect  on 
their  traditions  and  culture.  It  Is 
through  such  remembrance  and  reflec- 
tion that  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
rich  culture  and  proud  heritage  that 
has  kept  the  Armenian  people  so  vital 
as  a  community  and  so  valuable  as  a 
part  of  our  Nation.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  now  pending  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1630,  a  biU  to  codify  and  reform  Utle 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  and  for  other 
punxiaes. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Bir.  President,  in  a 
moment.  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  over  untU  tomorrow. 

At  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  convene. 

After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.         

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a 
quorum  call  wUl  be  initiated  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum  prior  to 
a  vote  on  the  motion  for  cloture  filed 
heretofore  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1630.  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1981.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  vote  on  cloture 
will  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  11  a.m. 

If  cloture  is  invoked,  then  of  course 
debate  will  continue  on  the  motion 
until  the  matter  Is  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  rule.  If  clo- 
ture is  not  invoked,  debate  will  contin- 
ue until  such  time  as  it  Is  ascertained 
that  the  Senate  can  dispose  of  this 
matter  in  an  orderly  way  or  proceed 
by  unanimous  consent  to  other  meas- 
ures. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comgrxs- 


siONAL  Record  remain  open  today 
imtil  5  p.m.  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  resolutions  and  for  state- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Senator  seeks  recognition,  and  I  see  no 
one  seeking  recognition.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  S.  Res. 
375.  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Hon. 
JoHK  M.  AsHBROOK,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:22  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  April  27,  1982.  at 
9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  26.  1982: 

THI  JnitlCIART 

George  C.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Timbers,  retired. 

Maurice  M.  Paul,  of  Florida,  to  be  n.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flori- 
da, vice  Winston  E.  Amow.  retired. 

DSTAKTlIKItT  or  JUSTICX 

Marvin  E.  Breazeale,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Thomas  A  Rhoden.  retired. 

DXPAimiXNT  OP  COMMXRCE 

D.  Bruce  Merrifleld.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Jordan  J.  Banich,  resigned. 

DXPARTHZHT  or  EHXRGY 

Arthur  J.  Dellinger  Sr.,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  vice  Thomas  S.  Williamson. 
Jr.,  resigned. 

In  TRK  Navt 


Vice  Adm.  Robert  P.  Schoultz,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  command  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility In  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  5089(a)  and  601,  for  re- 
appointment whUe  so  serving. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  In  the  line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  In  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensign,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Baker,  Kurt  F. 
Baker.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Barrett,  Prances  K. 
Bawden.  Scott  B. 
Brock.  Kathy  J. 
ChUdress,  William 

G.,  Jr. 
Cloutier.  Michael  J. 
Crocl.  Carl  L. 
Fitzgerald.  Michael  J. 
Goodwin,  Thomas  D. 
Oouldlng,  Brian  A. 
Gunny.  Alan  L. 
HaU, Jay  R. 


Horsley,  Arthur  B. 
Johnson,  David  M. 
Looney.  Donna  M. 
Lowe,  Bryan  K. 
Merrill,  Timothy  D. 
Miller.  Eric  J. 
Murphy,  Patricia  A. 
Myers,  William  I. 
Nelson,  George  J. 
Plume,  Geoffrey  R. 
Pollock.  Clark  B. 
Ray,  Gilbert  M..  II 
Schang,  Gregory  L. 
Slgler,  James  S. 


Valendo,  Eugene  R. 
Vlckers,  Robert  J. 
Wall.  Andrew  N. 
Welngartner,  Frank 
J.,  Jr. 
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Simon.  Martin  S. 
Slusher,  Bradley  K. 
Smith.  Rickey  K. 
Sobolewskl,  Frank  A. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  C. 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  In 
the  various  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
624,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
proved  by  law: 

MZDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Anderson.  Edwin  McCullough 
Andrus,  Kenneth  L. 
Apollnarlo,  Ellezer  A. 
Balzer.  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Barry,  Paul  Douglas 
Bechmann.  William  John 
Bergman,  William  Carroll 
Blair.  Timothy  Pierce 
Belevlns.  Richard  Dyer 
Brlggs,  Jackie  Robert 
Carandang,  Alberto  Andal 
Carandang,  Estellta  Umbo 
Chang,  Amos  H. 
Cooper,  Louis  Irwin 
Coulson.  John  Dana 
Davllavelazquez.  Pedro 
Deck,  Larry  E. 
Dejesus.  Antonlta  V. 
Delbalso,  Angelo  M. 
Dlzon,  Pilar  Cataquiz 
Dobson,  Carl  Leroy 
Donovan,  Julia  Theresa 
Dy.  Rosalia  Flores 
Ello,  Florenclo  Vallejos 
Esposito,  Joseph  Milo 
Fahey,  John  Hunt 
Forsgren,  Robert  Wallace 
Fourcroy.  Jean  Long 
Freschi,  John  Edward 
Gessler,  James  Anthony 
Gillespie.  Cameron  Alex 
Oof f,  Walter,  Bohman,  II 
Golden.  All  Akbar 
Gomez,  Adelalda  NIeves 
Graves,  James  P..  Jr. 
Hagan,  Joseph  Michael 
Haggerson,  George  William 
Henderson,  Joseph  Vanwirt,  Jr. 
Herold,  Robert  Earl 
Hough,  Terrance  Lee 
Howard,  John  Randolph  J. 
Hunley,  Richard  Lee 
Hurwltz,  Michael  Alan 
Jacobs,  Mark 
Johnson,  Donald  Robert 
Julia,  Luis  M. 
Kroot,  Louis  James 
Kurumety.  Suryarao 
Kuthlala.  Chltra 
Lau,  Mark  Mang  Ho 
Leonard.  John  FYancIs 
Lleberman.  Roger  David 
Ully,  Raymond  Lindsay 
Llttman,  William  G. 
Marsh,  William  L,  Jr. 
Martel,  Paul  Robert 
B4artlnez,  Virginia  V. 
Mateczun,  Alfred  J. 
MaU.  Wilbert  John,  Jr. 
McBride,  Jeffrey  P. 
Monsanto,  Edner  C. 
Mottet,  Michael  Douglas 
Navoy,  Joseph  Francis 
Newby,  John  Gregory 
Ober,  Vincent  Hllles.  Jr. 
Pazmlno,  Patricio  Augusto 
Pentzlen,  Roger  Jay 
Prentice,  Peter  S. 
Presley,  Jimmy  Clifton 
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Puri,  Hari  Chand 
Raja,  Tasneem  Asad 
Robinson,  Donald  Bruce 
Bobleza,  Rolando  Manzano 
Rosalro,  Roberto  Bernardo 
Ruedas,  Beethoven  Tagalog 
Sanders.  Bill  Elliott 
Schenk,  John  Frederick 
Schmltt,  James  Kenneth 
Sessler,  Lonnle  Harold 
Shaklr.  Mohamed  K.  M. 
Shankel,  William  Leonard 
Shea,  Peder  Michael 
Shukalry,  Khaled  Mohamed 
Smith,  Kenneth  Roy 
Stoclt,  Margaret  E.  D. 
Sutphln.  John  Everett,  Jr. 
Sweeney,  Brian  Felix 
Tlnana.  Andres  Merluza 
Tlnelll,  Eugene  T. 
Trace,  David  Arthur 
Turullols,  Glldardo 
Vandergast,  Thomas  Vincent 
Vandyke,  Roger  Symmonds 
Wagner,  Glenn  N. 
Wagner,  Timothy  Ronald 
WaldowskI,  Donald  John 
Warren,  Sanf  ord  Ellison 
Wllshlre.  Larry  Brent 
Yaf fe,  Lyn  J. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Aaronson.  Brian  David 
Allen,  Randall  C. 
Allison.  Robert  Clement 
Ames,  Hugh  Douglas,  III 
Andrew,  Michael  Raymond 
Angelopoulos,  Gary  John 
Archer,  Raymond  Aubrey,  in 
Arllen,  Eric  Arthur 
Asselln,  Andre  Sylvio 
Atkins,  John  Wesley,  ni 
Avery,  James  Alan 
BaUey,  John  Roger 
Basso,  Joseph  Michael 
Becker,  Christopher  Santana 
Benecke,  Jay  Robert  Orrin 
BIdwell.  Robert  Roy 
Boas,  Raymond  A. 
Bobullnskl,  Robert  Alexander 
Bogart,  James  McNary 
Brawley,  Patrick  William 
Bredemann,  David  Lee 
Bristol,  Roger  WUlis 
Brown,  Phil  Jay 
Carbone,  James,  Jr. 
Chase,  Kenneth  Ray 
Cohen,  Jay  Martin 
Cole,  Anthony  Livingston 
Dashlell,  Robert  George 
Dickey,  Donald  William 
Dolan,  Kevin  Christopher 
Dorries,  Robert  A. 
Dimn,  Christopher  Anderson 
Elgin,  Richard 
E^ring,  Richard  Andrew 
Fackenthall,  William  Gordon 
Foley,  Robert  Patrick 
Forde,  Duan  h. 
Pulton,  Terry  Alan 
Gallltz,  Ronald  James 
Gannon,  Thomas  Curtis 
Gedney,  John  Warren 
Gemetz,  Thomas  Joseph 
Gonlck,  Timothy  James 
Goss,  Adrin  Francis 
Gould,  Jeffrey  Paul 
Graf,  Albert  John,  III 
Gray,  David  Bert 
Greenberg.  Joel  Michael 
Griffin,  Ronald  Lewis 
Gunderson,  Richard  Howard 
Gustavus,  Robert  Lynn 
Guyer,  Dean  Chris 


Hargrave,  Bevard  Eugene 
Harr,  David  James 
Harris,  Craig  Steven 
Harris,  Robert  Earl 
Hartman,  John  Molyneux 
Hawxhurst,  Jack  Michael 
Hayes,  Edward  Francis,  Jr. 
Heikklla,  James  L 
Hein,  Jonathan  Jacques 
Helgerson.  Philip  Arthur 
Hempson.  Donald  A.,  Jr. 
Herbst,  Howard  Paul 
Hetherlngton,  Jerry  FVancls 
Hofmann,  Arnold  Robert 
Booth.  Michael  Douglas 
Horstman,  Donald  Martin 
Hrabosky,  Bryan,  Jr. 
Huban,  George  Hambre,  Jr. 
Hudock,  Steven  Adam 
Ippel,  Terry  Alan 
Jennings,  Jay  Jeffrey 
Johnson,  Delmont  Scott 
Johnson,  Ronald  Tolvo 
Jones,  Joseph  Matthew,  Jr. 
June,  Michael  Anthony 
Kalapos,  Michael  Lee 
Kams,  Larry  Nell 
Kelley,  Joseph  Paul 
Kelley,  Kevin  Paul 
Kennedy,  Harvey  Lee 
Ketts,  Robert  Lee 
Klefer,  Roy  WUUam 
KlmbaU,  Daniel  Webster 
Kline,  Jack  Charles 
Knight,  Robert  Clark,  Jr. 
Knight,  Walter  Curry 
Kramer,  Keith  Stewart 
Krogh,  Leslie  Allen 
Landerkln,  Edward  Joseph 
Larmee,  Donald  Heiuy,  Jr. 
Lengkeek,  Dale  R. 
Leonard.  Robert  Paul 
Lewis.  Albert  Michael 
Llppert,  Keith  Wayne 
Lowe,  Richard  Carroll 
Magulre,  Benedict  Joseph 
Malone,  John  Murray 
Malsack,  Thomas  James 
Matthews,  John  Craig 
McClaln,  John  Franklin,  HI 
McDowell,  Tommy  Gene 
McKeithan,  Timothy  Shepard 
McQueen,  Thomas  Walter 
McWherter.  Marvin  Eugene 
Miller,  Michael  James 
Morrisey,  Daniel  F>atrick 
Neeb,  John  Gllcher 
Nemeth,  John  William 
Palanuk,  Joseph  h. 
Parker,  Kenneth  Lloyd 
Parry,  Dennis  S. 
Perry,  Keith  Michael 
Petersen,  Gary  Roy 
Phoenix,  Edward  Arthur 
Plngel,  Richard  Douglas 
Pointer,  Billy  Ray 
Policy,  John  E. 
Poole,  Francis  Xavler 
Qulgley,  Robert  Michael,  Jr. 
Rawllngs,  David  Grant 
Reed,  Ernest  Thompson 
Renard,  Geoffrey  Kent 
Rleve,  Roy  Chandler 
RItter,  Ronald  Keith 
Roper.  Darcy  Wentworth,  in 
Rutledge,  Michael  Robert 
Sanchez,  Domingo  Hall 
Sanford,  Robert  Michael 
Sarfaty,  Dennis  Paul 
Scarola,  Joseph  Ralph 
Schildwachter,  Martin  Joseph 
Schmltt,  Michael  Kermedy 
Schmltt,  Nicholas  Joseph 
Scudder,  Stephen  Lee 
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SeUera,  Benjamin  Ruasell 
Smith.  St«phan  L. 
Soderberg,  Paul  Oac&r 
Stephens.  Edward  Neil 
Straight.  Ronald  Lee 
Sullivan.  Reed  Alvord 
Thein,  Oirard  Paul 
Ullrich.  James  Marshall 
Vandersllce.  Wayne  James 
Vandeveer.  Charles  Edward 
Walters.  MeMUe  Joseph.  lU 
Ward.  Paul  David 
Wenchel.  George  Frederic 
White.  Richard  Stuart 
Wilund.  William  Patrick 
Wurzel.  Thomas  Eugene 
Zeller.  Robert  William.  UI 
Zurinski.  Donald  John 

luctrd  dutt  omcxR  isutplt  amd 

MAMAGXMKim 

Tb  be  commander 
Cormier,  Edward  Norrls.  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN  CORK 

To  be  commander 
Daigle.  Robert  E. 
Fitzgerald.  John  Louis 
Halley.  Michael  D. 
Kemper.  John  Edmond 
Manning.  Robert  John 
Maples.  Robert  Emerson 
Needham,  Robert  Bennett 
Pierce.  Roger  Wayne 
Saunders.  John  Price 
Taylor.  Franklin  R. 
Werr.  Albert  Joseph 

civn.  KNomxR  conn 
To  be  commander 
Bechard.  Thomas  Philip 
Britt.  WUliam  Butch 
Collins.  John  Patrick 
Degon,  Robert  John 
Dempaey.  John  Oarrett 
De  Vescovi.  Daniel  John 
Duke.  Jonathan  Bruce 
Faunce.  John  Roger 
Fennema.  Robert  John 
Oulld.  Ctiristopher  John 
Ounn.  Thomas  Edward 
Hagge.  Thomas  Matthew 
Holen.  Douglas  Johan 
Johannesmeyer,  Charles  Alan 
Johnson.  James  Kendall 
Kovalclk.  James  Patrick 
Marshall,  Peter  Wayne 
Martz.  Stephen  Joseph 
Mesalck.  Frederick  S.,  Jr. 
Nelbert.  Jerry  Steven 
Niece.  William  Samuel 
Norris.  Lowell  Robert.  Ill 
Pringle.  Alec  Todd 
Rampe,  Thomas  Raymond 
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Rispoli,  James  Anthony 

Saltoun,  Sammy 

Schramer,  Mathias  Charles 

Sim.  John  Granville.  Ill 

Spencer.  John  Edward  ^ 

Stevenson.  Herbert  Scott 

Szutenbach.  Lawrence 

Tanner,  Thomas  John 

Tyler,  Raymond  Stewart 

Tzavaras.  George  Nicholas 

Vogel.  Kenneth 

LmmD  DUTT  omcm  (civil  monraiR  corpsi 

To  be  commander 
Keith.  Donald  Rae 

JT7SOE  AOVOCATS  OKNKILAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Banks,  Stephen  Anthony 
Barrett,  Danny  Paul 
Carroll.  Steven  John 
Currivan.  John  Daniel 
Dombroski.  John  Edward 
Dnikker.  William  R. 
Epstein.  Howard  Stephen 
Pinch.  Milton  D. 
Grant.  William  F..  Jr. 
Hill.  Donal  Mcllvalne 
Holz,  George  William 
Johnson.  Russell  Armstrong 
Jones.  Robin  A. 
Mandsager.  Dennis  Lee 
McCall.  Thomas  William  L..  Jr. 
Monteith,  Richard  Alan 
Osper  George  Peter 
Reeber.  Christopher  Joseph 
RiRlo.  Michael  Vincent 
Scholz.  Ronald  Walter 
Selders.  Marlin  David.  Jr. 
Stonier.  James  J. 
Thompson.  Paul  B. 
Vinson.  John  Charles 

IXHTAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Comey,  Thomas  Edward 
Freeman.  George  W. 
Gallagher.  Francis  J. 
Kirkland.  Kris  Arnold 
Kvaska.  Gregory  J. 
Lamar.  Mario  Juan 
Lane,  Jeffrey  A. 
Larson.  Lewis  Craig 
BdacFarlane.  George  E. 
Nolan.  Gordon  James 
Shoaff.  John  W. 
StuUer,  Charles  Bernard 

MSDICAL  SOIVICI  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Coxe.  Robert  Frederick 
Edman.  David  C. 
Foxx.  Stanley  Alan 
Hicks.  William  Marlin 


Irgens.  Terry  Richard 
Lambert,  William  James.  Jr. 
Lewis,  Jack  Terry 
Shepherd.  James  Edison 
Sides.  Alfred  Leroy 
Straughn.  WUliam  R. 
Thomas.  Jerry  Alan 

IfXntSE  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

Cisneros,  Thomasa  Lena 
Cronin.  Dorothy  Ryder 
Dibiase.  Renee  R. 
Figgins.  David  Earl 
Fijak.  Susan  Ann 
Foster.  Barbara  Jean 
Fuller,  Gae  Marie 
Gannon.  Charlotte  Caldwell 
Gotch.  Sandra  Anne 
Gutierrez.  Gail  Ann 
Hamcl.  Marlon  Dexter 
Hancock.  Susan  Henry 
Hess,  Catherine  Pauline 
Jarrett,  Jill  E. 
Karrat,  Victoria  Jean 
Mailander,  Patricia  Mary 
Miller.  Linda  Jeanne 
Pattlnson.  Judith  Ann 
Peterson,  Carol  Ann 
Pine.  Barbara  Jane  Thomas 
Scheve.  Lawrence  Gale 
Shef fer.  Jeanette  Ann 
Smith.  Kathleen  Ann 
Sturrock.  John  Richard 
Vonrump,  David  Chester 

NnCLKAR  RiOtTLATORT  COMMISSION 

James  Kilbum  Asselstlne,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  30.  1982.  vice  Peter  Amory 
Bradford,  resigned. 

James  Kilbum  Asselstlne.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30.  1987.  (Reappointment.) 

National  Council  on  trx  Humanitiis 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Human- 
ities for  terms  expiring  January  26.  1988: 

A.  Lawrence  Chlckering.  of  California. 
vice  Richard  Wall  Lyman,  term  expired. 

Jeffrey  Hart,  of  New  Hampshire,  vice  Jay 
Gordon  Hall,  term  expired. 

Gertrude  Himmelfarb,  of  New  York,  vice 
Marian  B.  Javits,  term  expired. 

James  Claybum  La  Force,  Jr..  of  Califor- 
nia, vice  Dave  Warren,  term  expired. 

RiU  Rlcardo-Campbell.  of  California,  vice 
Nancy  Davies.  term  expired. 

Peter  J.  Stanlis.  of  Illinois,  vice  John 
Walton  Wolfe,  term  expired. 
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WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN:  ALONE 
AND  IN  POVERTY 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just 
before  Its  recent  demise  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity produced  an  excellent  study  of 
the  social  phenomenon  that  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  feminization  of 
poverty.  The  study,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Diana  Pearce,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  research  of  the  center  for  na- 
tional policy  review  at  the  Catholic 
University  Law  School  in  Washington 
and  Harriet  McAdoo,  who  Is  a  profes- 
sor at  Howard  University  and  a  re- 
search associate  for  Columbia  Re- 
search Systems,  has  been  published  In 
book  form  on  a  limited  basis. 

Study  after  study  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts— both  those 
already  made  and  those  that  have 
been  proposed— have  shown  that  the 
cuts  hit  hardest  at  the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly, and  especially  at  women.  To 
give  Members  additional  Insights  Into 
this  growing  problem  for  American 
women,  several  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  on  Women's  Issues 
have  decided  to  have  the  chapters  of 
the  Pearce-McAdoo  book  reprinted  In 


the  Congressional  Record.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  insert  the  chapter  titled 
"Causes  and  Cures  for  Poverty:  Men 
versus  Women." 

The  chapter  does  not  present  women 
and  men  as  adversaries  in  the  econom- 
ic struggle  to  escape  poverty,  but  ex- 
amines the  differing  reasons  why  men 
and  women  are  poor,  and  suggests  that 
differing  solutions  are  required  to 
solve  the  problems  of  each. 

I  hope  Members  will  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  read  and  consider  the  ideas 
put  forward  in  this  book  In  order  to 
Improve  their  understanding  of  the 
economic  problems  facing  American 
women  today.  The  text  of  the  chapter 
follows: 

WoBOCN  Airs  Crildrxn:  Alorx  aits  im 
Poverty 

(By  Diana  Pearce  and  Harriette  McAdoo) 

(Note.— Diana  Pearce,  Ph.  D.,  is  Director 
of  Research  of  the  Center  for  National 
Policy  Review  at  Catholic  University  Law 
School,  Washington,  D.C.  Harriette 
McAdoo,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  Professor  at  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.C,  and  a  Re- 
search Associate  for  Columbia  Research 
Systems,  Columbia,  Maryland.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

CAUSES  ANS  CITRXS  FOR  POVERTY:  MXir  VERSXTS 
WOMEN 

Women  are  poor  for  different  reasons 
than  men  are  poor.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
needy  women  and  men  do  not  ever  share 
poverty-causing  characteristics;  in  fact, 
many  women  are  i>oor  because  their  hus- 
bands are   poor.   But,   increasingly,   many 

TABLE  4.— THEORIES  OP  POVERTY  ' 


women  are  poor  "in  their  own  right,"  and 
yet  we  know  very  little  about  female  pover- 
ty. 

One  way  to  understand  the  distinctive 
nature  of  poverty  among  women  is  to  study 
the  various  factors  and  causes  of  poverty  by 
gender.  In  Table  4  these  factors  are  sche- 
matically arranged,  using  a  modification  of 
a  method  developed  to  categorize  theories 
of  racial  inequality.*' 

The  various  theories  are  arranged  along 
two  dimensions.  The  horizontal  dimension 
ranges  from  causes  of  poverty— originating 
within  the  victims  themselves  at  one  ex- 
treme, to  those  originating  outside  the 
victim  group  at  the  other.  In  the  latter  case 
the  fault  may  be  found  within  organizations 
and  institutions.  The  vertical  dimension 
ranges  from  individual  or  psychological  in 
character,  to  causes  that  are  societal  or  cul- 
tural (including  subcultural). 

Arraying  these  various  factors  along  two 
continua  indicates  the  origins  of  poverty 
and  the  fundamental  differences  in  where 
theories  pinpoint  the  roots  of  poverty.  The 
listing  of  these  theories  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  all  are  equally  valid  as  explana- 
tions of  poverty  or  equally  important  as 
sources  of  poverty. 

Table  4  illustrates  how  the  poverty  experi- 
enced by  women  is  different  from  that  expe- 
rienced by  men.  Each  theory  or  cause  that 
applies  to  women  exclusively  or  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  instances  is  italicized. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  a  criminal 
record,  none  of  the  causes  of  p<.>verty  listed 
here  is  generically  male,  while  roughly  half 
of  those  listed  are  generically  female.  Thus 
women,  especially  minority  women,  may  be 
poor  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  as  men, 
but  few  men  become  poor  because  of 
"female"  causes. 


Origin 


Internal  cauaes  (locus  within  poor) 


Intermediate 


External  causes  (locus  outside  of  poor  In 
Institutions,  orgaiiizations  and  groups) 


Peraonal.. 


Intermediate 
(OrsanliaUons. 
Oroups). 


Physical:  Phvrlcal  (mnUru  and  compltcatloTu  o/ 
childbearine-  Level*  o/  childbirth,  early  mar- 
riages and/or  eariv  childbearing. 

Emotional:  Low  commitment  to  work:  learned 
dependency:  drugs  or  alcohol  addiction;  crimi- 
nal "tendencies". 

Educational:  Lack  of  achievement 

Physical:  None 


Poor  health:  part-time  employ- 
ment; diaability;  poor  neonatal 
health. 


Age  ("too"  young  or  "too"  old) 

AdoUtcent  parenting:  tingle  par- 
enting. 

Limited  In  education;  low  birth 
weight  =  poorer  health  -  lower 
school  achievement. 

Part-time,  and/or  seasonal  JoIm 


Eteotlonal:  Lack  of  socialisation  to  roles  of  pri- 
mary rrtponribility.  in  either  employment  or 
family  life. 

EducaUonal:  Lack  of  child  support 

Social Ptiyslcal:  None 

Emotional:  Socialization  to  appropriate  sex  and 
race:  lover  status  occupaiional  roles:  socializa- 
tion to  aaiuire  less,  and/or  leu  stereotyped 
education. 


Educational:  Lov  motivation  to  excel Occupational  segregaUon . 


Inadeovate  prenatal  health  care;  lack  of  family 
planning  information  and  minimal  access  to 
informatiOTL 

Personal  racism  and  sexism  of  employers  and 
educators:  aioareness  of  sex/race  "iob  ceiling. " 

Outmoded  skills:  Inadequate  skills. 

Lack  of  day  cart  and  related  services  supportive 
of  training  and  employment  Single  parent  im- 
balance in  sex  ratio  among  blacks. 


Lack  of  sex /race  role  models:  Inferior  schooling. 

Poor  preventive  health  care. 

Institutional  sexism  and  discrimination  by  em- 
ployers and  educators;  Institutional  racism  and 
dlacrUnlnatory  employers  and  educators:  dual 
labor  market;  lack  of  enough  jobs  and  appropri- 
ate opportunities  for  all  who  can  work  outside 
the  home. 

CharacterisUcs  of  Specific  Labor  Market  (unem- 
ployment rate,  etc.);  curriciUa  both  sex-  and 
race-type<L 


Source:  Chesler.  op.  ciL 

'  Thoae  factors  which  cause  poverty  for  women  only  are  Italicized.  Most  causes  are  interrelated  and  mutually  reinforcing.  For  example,  lack  of  birth  control 
InformaUon  may  result  in  early  childbearing  and/or  single  parenting,  and  the  poverty  of  these  mothers  may  In  the  future  be  reinforced  by  their  inabUltv.  in  a 
sex-segregated  labor  market,  to  obtain  sufficient  wages  to  support  themselves.  The  placement  of  factors  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  thus  the  low  education  of  some 
who  grew  up  In  the  South  may  be  entirely  institutional  in  lU  origin,  while  low  education  In  the  urban  North  may  be  the  result  of  individual  choice,  lack  of 
education  opportunlUee.  family  poverty,  expulsion  (e.g..  for  pregnancy  or  other  reasons),  or  a  combination  of  such  Individual,  InstitutioiuJ  and  orgaiUzatlonal 
factors. 


Men  generally  do  not  become  poor  be- 
cause   of    divorce,    sex-role    socialization. 


sexism   or,   of  course   pregnancy.    Indeed, 
some  may  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty  by 


the  same  means  that  plunge  women  into  it: 
The  same  divorce  that  frees  a  man  from  the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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flnancl&l  burdens  of  a  family  may  result  In 
poverty  for  hla  ex-wlfe  and  children. 

Distinct  reasons  for  the  poverty  among 
women  can  be  traced  back  to  two  sources. 
First,  in  American  culture  women  continue 
to  carry  the  major  burden  of  childrearlnK. 
This  sex-role  socialization  has  many  ramifi- 
cations. For  example  women  tend  to  make 
career  choices  that  anticipate  that  they  will 
interrupt  their  participation  in  the  labor 
force  to  bear  children,  and  a  woman  Is  the 
parent  who  wins  child  custody  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases.*'  The  second 
major  source  of  poverty  among  women  is 
the  kind  of  opportunities,  or  more  accurate- 
ly, the  limited  opportunities  svallabie  to 
women  in  the  labor  market.  Occupational 
segregation,  sex  discrimination  and  sexual 
harassment  combine  to  limit  both  Income 
and  mobility  for  women  workers.** 

The  Interaction  of  these  two  sources  is  Il- 
lustrated by  society's  view  of  child  care  and 
child  care  workers.  Since  chlldrearlng  is  pri- 
marily a  female  responsibility,  it  is  virtually 
only  women  who  do  child  care  work,  wheth- 
er in  their  homes  or  in  child  day  care  cen- 
ters. Day  care  is  considered  a  woman's  ex- 
pense, either  because  she  has  custody  or  it 
Is  viewed  as  an  expense  incurred  because 
the  mother  is  working  outside  the  home. 
Furthermore  because  many  women  earn 
substantially  less  than  men.  child  day  care 
workers  earn  very  low  wages.  It  should  be 
noted  that  if  day  care  expenses  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  incomes  of  women  who 
work  outside  the  home,  there  would  be  sub- 
stantially more  households  headed  by 
women  in  poverty. 

Thus  the  two  fundamental  sources  of 
female  poverty  combine  to  keep  women  in 
an  economic  "ghetto."  When  these  factors 
Interact  with  minority  status  and  youth 
there  is  an  even  greater  likelihood  of  being 
poor. 

Poverty  among  men,  by  contrast,  is  often 
seen  as  the  consequence  of  Joblessness,  and 
therefore  It  Is  concluded  that  the  cure  for 
poverty  Is  a  Job.  Only  the  theories  as  to 
what  causes  Joblessness  have  varied.  When 
the  primary  cause  was  considered  alcohol- 
lam,  then  alcohol  treatment  or  efforts  to 
outlaw  alcohol  were  emphasized.  When  It 
was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  laziness, 
workhouses  and  poorhouses  were  set  up. 
When  it  was  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
racial  discrimination,  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams and  affirmative  action  requiremenls 
were  instituted.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
program's  goal  was  to  put  the  poor  to  work. 
It  was  assumed  that  once  employed,  people 
would  no  longer  be  poor. 

For  most  poor  men,  the  "ball  game"  is 
overcoming  barriers  to  employment.  Most 
men  who  work  can  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  In  one  study,  less  than  five 
percent  of  families  with  children  and  a  male 
wage-earner  were  In  poverty.*" 

But  many  women  cannot,  by  themselves, 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 
Women  who  work  outside  the  home  full- 
time,  year-round,  earn  only  59  percent  of 
what  men  earn.*'  Particularly  for  those 
I>oor  women,  who  are  generally  lower  than 
average  In  skills  and  education,  getting  a  Job 
is  not  a  panacea.  Since  the  woman  with  a 
college  education  earns  less  on  the  average 
than  a  man  with  an  eighth-grade  education, 
the  opportunity  for  a  woman  with  an 
eighth-grade  education  to  earn  a  "living 
wage"  is  considerably  limited." 

Poverty  among  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  already  working  underlines  the  fail- 
ure of  the  "Job "  solution.  Of  the  mothers 
working    outside    the    home    who    headed 
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households  with  children  leas  than  18  years 
old  in  1978.  more  than  one-quarter  had  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level. ••  Even 
among  those  currently  on  welfare.'  a  sub- 
stantial portion  are  also  in  the  labor  force 
(about  34  percent),  whUe  of  those  who  are 
long-term  recipients  of  AFDC.  one-half 
have  been  employed  within  the  past  year.** 
In  other  words,  even  a  full-time  Job  does  not 
provide  a  route  out  of  poverty  for  women 
with  the  same  certainty  that  It  does  for 
most  men  who  are  poor. 

Why  does  the  "Job"  solution  not  work  for 
women?  First,  occupational  segregation  con- 
fines women  to  Job  "ghettoes"  where  the 
pay  Is  low  and  the  mobility  Is  little  or  non- 
existent. The  concentration  of  women  in  a 
handful  of  Jobs  Is  extreme:  60  percent  of  all 
women  are  found  in  10  occupations.  Includ- 
ing nursing  and  elementary  teaching.** 
Almost  all  of  the  "new"  Jobs  for  women  that 
have  emerged,  particularly  in  the  seventies, 
have  been  in  traditionally  female-dominated 
areas  such  as  retail  sales,  and  are  occupa- 
tions that  tend  to  be  low-wage  and  dead  end. 
It  is  precisely  such  new  "opportunities"  that 
are  available  to  women  entering  the  labor 
market.  The  latest  data  suggest  that  this 
concentration  and  segregation  does  not 
seem  to  be  declining.** 

Second,  those  women  who  manage  to 
avoid  female  Job  ghettoes  encounter  sex  dls- 
crimilnation  In  salaries,  promotions,  benefits 
and/or  sexual  harassment.  Breaching  ad- 
missions barriers  of  previously  male-domi- 
nated (often,  white  male-dominated)  occu- 
pations and  professions  does  not  bring  im- 
mediate and  full  equal  opportunity. 

These  difficulties  are  exacerbated  If  the 
women  Involved  are  minority  as  well.  The 
experience  of  women  who  have  sought  Jobs 
outside  of  traditionally  female  occupations 
parallels  that  of  the  small  number  of  black 
children  who  attended  white  schools  in  the 
South  under  "freedom  of  choice"  desegrega- 
tion plans.  In  both  Instances,  the  newcom- 
ers encountered  harassment,  social  isola- 
tion, and  denigration  of  their  personal  in- 
tegrity and  motivation. 

Given  that  a  job  often  does  not  alleviate 
poverty  for  women,  nor  enable  them  to 
leave  welfare,  what  has  been  the  response  of 
the  welfare  system?  In  brief,  it  has  been  to 
continue  its  obsession  with  the  question  of 
work  incentives,  and  to  develop  programs 
that  deal  with  barriers  to  employment  often 
experienced  by  men— lack  of  Job  search 
skills,  experience  in  the  labor  force  or  Job 
training— while  ignoring  the  special  prob- 
lems women  face,  such  as  segregation,  sex 
discrimination  and  sexual  harassment.  The 
lack  of  child  day  care  and  appropriate  Job 
training  also  complicates  the  problems  of 
mothers  with  young  children.  In  other 
words,  the  welfare  system  continues  to  push 
the  recipient— who  Is  almost  always  a 
woman— to  go  to  work  ouUlde  the  home, 
even  if  employment  neither  lifts  her  from 
poverty  nor  frees  her  from  welfare. 

Welfare  programs  force  women  into  the 
labor  market  and  reinforce  their  economic 
disadvantages  in  a  number  of  ways. 

In  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  several  pro- 
grams, most  notably  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN)  were  transformed  in  a  way 
that  decreased  their  effectiveness  for 
women.  These  changes  Included  de-empha- 
sizing vocational  and  on-the-job  training  in 
favor  of  direct  Job  placement,  particularly 
in  Jobs  created  by  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA).  In  addi- 
tion, some  services,  particularly  child  care 
and  transportation,  were  decreased.  It  is  not 
surprising,    therefore,   that   although   men 
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represented  only  39  percent  of  the  WIN  reg- 
istrants, they  accounted  for  over  one-third 
of  those  who  secured  unsubsidized  Jobs. 
Many  women  who  are  potentially  eligible 
for  the  WIN  program  have  been  exempted 
because  they  have  a  child  under  six  years 
old,  are  needed  in  the  home  as  a  caretaker 
or  are  aged,  ill  or  disabled.  Child  care,  of 
course,  is  not  provided  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram itself:  likewise,  although  90  percent  of 
the  women  in  CETA  have  children,  these 
programs  also  fall  to  provide  child  care.  In 
short,  if  they  do  not  fit  the  "male  pauper" 
model,  then  they  do  not  fit  the  program.*' 

CETA  programs,  although  not  usually  tar- 
geted as  "welfare"  programs,  were  designed 
not  only  to  serve  women  equally,  but  also  to 
overcome  "sex-stereotyping"  in  occupation- 
al assignment.  However,  inequality  and  sex- 
stereotyping  were  not  eliminated  in  these 
programs.  In  one  case,  a  woman  CETA  par- 
ticipant sued  her  program  because  she  had 
been  offered  the  choice  of  secretarial  or 
cooking  class.  When  she  sought  to  transfer 
to  a  computer  repair  class,  she  was  refused. 
At  the  same  time,  a  male  student  In  the  sec- 
retartal  class  was  allowed  to  transfer.** 

Several  evaluations  of  CETA  and  WIN 
have  indicated  that  women,  minorities  and 
youth  have  been  under-served,  both  in  com- 
parison to  their  proportion  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  in  proportion  to  their  registration 
In  the  program.  ••  Particularly  where  the 
training  programs  have  been  in  (xxupatlons 
traditionally  dominated  by  males,  few 
women  have  participated.*" 

Sometimes  women  and  men  receive  differ- 
ent forms  of  training.  Women  receive  small 
stipends  or  "work  experience"  at  the  mini- 
mum wage,  while  men  receive  public  service 
Jobs  which  are  full  time  and  pay  >8000  per 
year  and  up.*' 

The  structure  of  CETA  and  inadequate 
monitoring  procedtires  of  CETA  also  make 
It  difficult  to  determine  exactly  how  well 
women  are  being  served,  but  it  is  clear  that 
gender-related  differences  do  occur. 

Programs  such  as  WIN  and  CETA  not 
only  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
disproportionately  more  men.  but  they  also 
increase  the  earnings  of  men  more  than  of 
women.  In  1978  WIN  placed  women  in  Jobs 
whose  average  entry  wage  was  $3.97  per 
hour,  and  less  than  five  percent  were  paid 
more  than  $6.00  per  hour.  In  contrast,  the 
men  placed  through  WIN  averaged  $4.01 
per  hour,  and  more  than  30  percent  entered 
Jobs  paying  $5.00  per  hour  or  more.** 

Inconsistencies  in  social  welfare  policy 
may  reflect  the  general  ambivalence  in 
American  society  about  the  role  and  status 
of  women.  Enabling  women  to  become  "pri- 
mary" earners  Is  not  yet  a  societal  goal. 
While  it  has  become  increasingly  acceptable 
and  even  expected  that  a  woman  will  work 
outside  the  home.  It  is  also  expected  that 
her  Job  will  be  secondary  both  to  her  hus- 
band's Job  (the  husband  still  being  the  "pri- 
mary" earner)  and  to  her  home  and  family 
responsibUies.  The  stabUlty  of  the  marriage 
Is  often  considered  to  be  endangered  if  the 
woman  earns  more  than  her  spouse.  Yet 
more  and  more  women  are  becoming  dis- 
placed homemakers  and/or  heads  of  their 
own  households.  For  these  women,  the 
social  role  of  "secondary  "  earner  is  clearly 
dysfunctional  and  almost  guarantees  pover- 
ty. 

"Female  Independence"  has  two  compo- 
nents: social  independence,  that  Is,  heading 
one's  own  household:  and  economic  inde- 
pendence, being  economically  self-sufficient. 
As  for  social  independence,  policy  makers 
have  long  worried  that  welfare  programs 
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generally,  as  well  as  some  welfare  policies 
specifically,  may  inadvertently  cause  mar- 
riages to  break  up  and/or  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  single-parent  households.  For  ex- 
ample, the  development  of  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children— Unemployed 
Parent  (AFDC-UP)  programs  In  many 
states  was  based  on  the  conviction  that  eli- 
gibility for  welfare  should  not  be  predicated 
on  the  unemployed  father  leaving  the 
home.  Much  concern  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  finding  that  the  families 
In  the  Negative  Income  Experiment  who  re- 
ceived high  and  guaranteed  incomes  com- 
pared to  similar  families  using  the  regular 
welfare  programs  had  significantly  higher 
divorce  rates  than  their  counterparts.** 

Certainly  social  welfare  programs  should 
not  cause  families  to  break  up.  nor  should 
they  exacerbate  the  poverty  that  women 
and  children  frequently  experience  as  a 
result  of  such  break-ups.  But  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  role  social  welfare  pro- 
grams play  in  family  break-ups  is  not  pri- 
mary. First,  the  rate  of  divorce  has  been 
rising  steadily  but  dramatically  at  all 
Income  levels.  It  would  be  difficult  to  argue 
that  middle-class  families  that  break  up  do 
so  for  such  reasons  as  incompatibility  and 
unfaithfulness,  but  poor  families  do  so  in 
order  to  become  eligible  for  welfare,  espe- 
cially sine*  many  of  those  receiving  AFDC 
were  middle-class  families  before  their  mar- 
riages ended.  •♦ 

Second,  one  should  at  least  ask  what  kind 
of  marriage  and  family  life  previously  exist- 
ed in  the  families,  such  as  those  in  the  Neg- 
ative Income  Experiment,  for  whom  a  rela- 
tively small  increment  of  guaranteed  income 
apparently  allowed  families  to  exercise  the 
option  of  divorce.  There  Is  much  evidence, 
for  example,  that  children  who  are  raised  in 
an  unhappy  but  unbroken  home  sometimes 
suffer  more  111  effects  (such  as  low  academic 
achievement  and  Juvenile  delinquency)  than 
do  children  with  similar  problems  in  single- 
parent  homes.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  di- 
vorce and/or  single  parenthood  are  uni- 
formly positive,  but  rather  that  an  increase 
In  them  is  a  social  trend  upon  which  social 
welfare  poUcies  can  have  relatively  little 
impact.  In  short,  this  trend  should  be  treat- 
ed, at  least  by  public  agencies,  as  a  given.  To 
treat  It  otherwise  Is  to  develop  de  facto,  two 
sets  of  rules,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for 
the  nonpoor.  That  is,  while  the  nonpoor  are 
permitted  to  choose  freely  among  life-styles, 
the  poor  are  presented  with  the  choice  of 
marriage  or  poverty  (at  least  for  the  women 
and  children).  Contemporary  welfare  policy 
may  already  be  forcing  such  a  choice:  one  of 
the  most  often  cited  reasons  for  leaving 
AFDC  is  marriage. 

Social  welfare  efforts  to  make  the  poor 
women  self-supporting  have  frequently  en- 
abled them  to  enter  the  labor  force  as  only 
marginal  workers.  For  increasing  numbers 
of  women,  the  presence  of  even  a  few  de- 
pendent children  has  required  combining 
employment  and  welfare,  concurrently  or 
alternately.** 
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HONORING  AMBASSADOR 
JOSEPH  JOHN  JOVA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  IfXW  YORK 

nr  THE  ROUSE  or  representatives 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Bir.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  an  outstanding  diplomat,  a 
great  patriot,  and  good  friend.  Ambas- 
sador Joseph  John  Jova,  a  native  of 
Newburgh.  N.Y. 

Ambassador  Jova  has  recently  been 
awarded  one  of  Spain's  highest  decora- 
tions, the  Order  of  Isabel  The  Catho- 
lic in  the  Rank  of  Grand  Cross  by 
King  Juan  Carlos,  for  his  strengthen- 
ing of  cultural  ties  between  our  Nation 
and  Spain. 

Ambassador  Jova,  who  Joined  the 
foreign  service  in  1947,  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  Honduras  and  later  to 
Mexico,  after  foreign  service  In  Portu- 
gal, Chile,  and  Iraq.  He  is  currently 
president  of  Meridian  House  Interna- 
tional, a  nonprofit  organization  which 
promotes  Hispanic  culture  and  sup- 
ports intercultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  more  fully  informed  about  Am- 
bassador Jova's  good  works,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
following  article,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
Evening  News: 

The  article  follows: 
Spain  Honors  Newburgh  Nativk  Jova 

Washingtoh.— Newburgh  native  and  U.S. 
Ambassador  Joseph  John  Jova,  now  presi- 
dent of  Meridian  House  International,  has 
been  aw<uc*ed  one  of  Spain's  highest  decora- 
tions given  to  foreigners. 
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By  royal  decree.  King  Juan  Carlos  of 
Spain  has  awarded  Jova  the  Order  of  Isabel 
The  Catholic  in  the  Rank  of  Grand  Cross. 
The  decoration  was  presented  by  Ambassa- 
dor Jose  Llado. 

Jova  was  presented  the  award  for  his  con- 
tinuous strengthening  of  cultural  ties  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Spain,  and  in  particular 
for  his  work  in  maldng  known  the  participa- 
tion of  Spain  and  the  Hispanic  world  in  the 
American  War  for  Independence. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Jova,  Meridian 
House  International  has  presented  varied 
programs  on  Spain  including  a  major  exhi- 
bition. "Picasso  on  Paper." 

Meridian  House  International  is  a  non- 
profit educational  and  cultural  organization 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs  dedicat- 
ed to  supporting  intercultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

A  tax-exempt  cori>oratlon.  MHI  is  fi- 
nanced by  government  contracts  and  grants, 
foundation  support,  and  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual gifts.  It  owns  and  operates  Meridian 
House,  a  Washington  landmark  of  excep- 
tional architectural  quality  which  is  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Its  programs  are  the  Visitor  Program 
Service  and  the  Washington  International 
Center  and  its  affiliates  are  The  National 
Coimcll  for  International  Visitors,  the  Inter- 
national Visitors  Information  Service  and 
the  Hospitality  and  Information  Service  for 
Diplomats. 

Jova  is  the  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Luis 
Jova.  retired  president  of  the  Jova  Brick- 
works and  a  career  Foreign  Service  Officer 
bom  Nov.  7,  1916  and  raised  in  Newburgh. 
He  Joined  the  foreign  service  in  1947  and 
was  first  assigned  vice  consul  In  Basra,  Iraq. 
He  has  held  assignments  In  Portugal.  Chile 
and  Honduras  where  he  was  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor under  a  nomination  by  President  L.  B. 
Johnson. 

A  graduate  of  Newburgh  Free  Academy, 
he  attended  Dartmouth  College  where  he 
majored  in  languages  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  1938.  He  then  went  to  work 
for  three  years  in  Guatemala  for  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  the  American  banana  enterprise. 
This  service — s}mibol  of  American  imperi- 
alism to  many  Latin  Americans — clouded  his 
nomination  as  ambassador  to  Mexico  some 
35  years  later. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an  ensign  in 
March,  1942.  and  served  two  years  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  prior  to  being  trans- 
ferred to  France  where  he  was  port  director 
at  LeHavre  and  then  liaison  officer  to  the 
French  and  British  Navies.  He  was  dis- 
charged as  a  lieutenant  senior  grade  in  De- 
cember. 1946.  and  began  a  course  with  the 
state  department  in  February  before 
moving  Into  the  diplomatic  field. 

He  received  a  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
degree  at  the  10  annual  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  Mount  St.  Mary  College  in  1973 
for  his  "long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  United  States  In  the  interest  of  peace, 
brotherhood  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world."  Earlier,  in  1970,  he  had  lieen  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  the  college. 

At  the  time  of  the  d(x;torate  he  was  U.S. 
permanent  representative  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  a  post  to  which 
President  Richard  Nixon  appointed  him 
July  8,  1969.  As  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Mission  to  the  OAS.  Jova  was  in 
charge  of  the  entire  range  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  world's  oldest  international  orga- 
nization. 

In  December  of  1973  he  was  nominated  by 
President  Nixon  to  be  the  new  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico.* 
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YORI  WADA— AN  EXAMPLE  TO 
US  ALL 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CAUFOBHIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RZPRCSEHTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  rise  in  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Yori  Wada.  who  has  recent- 
ly celebrated  his  85th  birthday,  having 
spent  almost  his  entire  adult  life  in 
service  to  the  community. 

Yori  Wada  was  bom  on  Christmas 
Day,  1916,  in  the  small  agricultural 
town  of  Hanford.  Calif.  He  reached 
adulthood  in  the  trying  years  of  the 
Great  Depression,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1934.  In  1940,  Mr.  Wada 
was  awarded  his  bachelors  degree  by 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley and  decided  to  pursue  a  career  In 
Journalism.  However,  even  with  a  pres- 
tigious degree  in  thai  subject  from 
Cal,  he  was  denied  employment  every- 
where he  went  in  the  State.  American 
entry  into  World  War  II  was  only  a 
year  away,  and  professional  employ- 
ment for  an  American  citizen  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  was  almost  Impossible  to 
find.  The  prejudice  which  had  kept 
him  out  of  the  community  pool  and 
bowling  alley  as  an  adolescent  In  Han- 
ford was  now  applied  to  him  in  his  at- 
tempt to  start  a  career  in  Journalism. 

In  the  simuner  of  1941.  Yori  Wada 
was  drafted  Into  the  Army,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant  in  a  short  space 
of  time.  At  the  time  of  our  entry  into 
the  war,  he  was  stationed  in  Arkansas 
as  a  trained  medic.  But  like  many 
others  of  Japanese  ancestry  he  felt  a 
strong  need  to  volunteer  for  combat 
duty,  without  regard  to  the  risks,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  his  own  mother 
was  being  held  in  an  Internment  camp 
nearby,  Yori  Wada  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  now  famous  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  giving  up  his 
hard-earned  sergeant's  stripes  in  order 
to  Join  the  new  unit.  The  442d  later 
went  to  Europe,  but  Yori  Wada  in- 
stead saw  service  in  the  South  Pacific. 
He  dedicated  his  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language  to  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  and  translating  enemy 
radio  transmissions. 

Upon  leaving  the  Army  in  1946.  Yori 
Wada  returned  to  civilian  life  as  a 
social  worker,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity 
that  he  has  made  his  mark  on  the 
community  during  the  last  35  years. 
He  has  dedicated  his  career  to  helping 
disadvantaged  minority  youth,  so  that 
they  may  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  deprivation.  During  these  years  he 
has  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  his 
time  to  the  YMCA,  first  in  Berkeley  at 
StUes  Hall,  and  later  at  the  Buchanan 
YMCA  in  San  Francisco.  He  also  coun- 
seled youth  at  the  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Community  Center  in  San  Francis- 
co from  1947  to  1958.  and  from  1966 
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onward  he  was  executive  director  of 
the  Buchanan  YMCA. 

Yori  Wada  has  not  been  content  to 
serve  only  as  a  career  professional.  He 
has  also  served  as  an  appointee  to 
public  office.  From  1962  to  1966  he 
was  Gov.  Edmund  Brown.  Sr.'s  nomi- 
nee to  the  California  Youth  Authority 
Board.  In  1966  Mayor  John  Shelley  of 
San  PYancisco  appointed  him  to  the 
city's  civil  service  commission,  and 
1972  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  appointed 
him  to  the  social  services  commission. 
In  1977  Gov.  Edmund  Brown,  Jr.,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's Board  of  Regents. 

In  all  these  posts.  Yori  Wada  has 
left  a  legacy  of  professlonallsnl,  integ- 
rity and  concern  for  the  lives  of  the 
people  whose  needs  he  has  been  asked 
to  address. 

Yori  Wada  has  also  volunteered  his 
services  to  many  community  organiza- 
tions. His  long  list  of  affiliations  in- 
cludes membership  in  the  California 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  Task 
Force  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  the 
Japanese  American  Democratic  Club, 
the  San  Francisco  Mayor's  Covincll  on 
Criminal  Justice  Task  Force  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  the  San  Francisco 
Juvenile  Justice  Commission,  the  San 
Francisco  Schools  Commission  and  the 
Western  Addition  Council  of  Youth- 
Serving  Agencies.  Mr.  Wada  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia ACLU  Board  of  Directors, 
Northern  California  Presbjrterian 
Homes  Board  of  Directors,  the  San 
Francisco  Legal  Aid  Society  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  United  Way  San 
Francisco  County  Planning  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Wada's  iiiterests  have  even  ex- 
tended to  the  field  of  police  recruit- 
ment, as  he  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  community  advisory  board  of  the 
San  Francisco  minority  police  recruit- 
ment program. 

In  siunmary.  Yori  Wada  has  contrib- 
uted a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  has  been  a  soldier,  social 
worker,  public  official  and  community 
volunteer  during  a  life  which  has  been 
dedicated  particularly  to  the  youth  of 
America. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  achieve- 
ments, he  has  won  numerous  awards 
and  honors.  He  has  been  presented 
with  the  San  Francisco  Foimdatlon's 
Klrkwood  Award  and  the  Coro  Foun- 
dation's 1980  Public  Service  Award.  In 
addition,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
has  named  him  as  one  of  the  10  most 
distinguished  citizens  In  the  bay  area. 
On  May  7,  1982.  a  dinner  wUl  be  held 
In  San  Francisco  In  honor  of  Yori 
Wada  and  to  establish  a  scholarship 
fund  in  his  name. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Join  me  In  applauding  Yori 
Wada  for  his  many  selfless  contribu- 
tions. His  career  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample  to   us   all   to   show   how   one 
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person  can  make  a  difference  to  his 
nation  and  his  community.* 


SALUTE  TO  RHODE  ISLAND 
WINNER,  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRA- 
CY AWARD 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE  IStAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including  in  today's  Record  the 
award  winning  speech  delivered  by 
Linda  M.  Jackson  of  Pawtucket.  R.I.. 
for  which  she  was  declared  the  Rhode 
Island  winner  in  the  1982  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Scholarship  Award  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
salute  Ms.  Johnson,  an  outstanding 
and  promising  student.  I  am  sure  in 
the  years  to  come  she  will  be  success- 
ful in  her  college  and  career  endeav- 
ors. 

STATDtnrr  or  Linda  M.  Jackson 

Building  America  Together.  If  I  were  to 
expound  upon  the  phraae  "building  America 
together, "  I  could  very  well  make  a  literal 
comparison  with  the  construction  of  u 
house. 

Our  forefathers  chose  this  new,  undevel- 
oped land  as  their  home,  Just  as  a  young 
couple  may  choose  a  plot  of  land  for  their 
dreamhouse.  Cautiously,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  weighed,  and  In  the 
case  of  our  nation,  the  many  dangers  and 
risks  were  also  scrutinized. 

As  In  the  early  traditional  days  of  building 
a  house,  when  friends  and  neighbors  would 
come  from  miles  around  to  help  break  the 
soil,  so  we  followed  in  the  same  pattern.  The 
Pilgrims  came  from  overseas  bringing  expe- 
rience and  precious  sidlls  to  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  of  our  country.  Whence 
the  primary  task  of  physical  labor  had  been 
dealt  with,  our  next  step  was  to  tend  to  the 
development  of  a  government  which  would 
be  lead  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  In 
a  fair  and  democratic  way. 

The  success  of  our  nation  soon  expanded 
around  the  world  and  our  beaches  were 
transformed  into  endless  welcome  mats  for 
the  oppressed  and  frustrated  of  less  fortu- 
nate lands.  Although  the  vast  majority 
lacked  economically,  they  were  found  abun- 
dant in  culture,  spirit  and  determination. 
Soon  the  population  grew  rapidly,  and  as  in 
a  similar  domestic  situation,  sm  addition  was 
deemed  necessary  for  our  house.  Thus,  the 
pioneering  stage  came  into  view. 

Opening  a  new  frontier  was  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  fearless  task.  Men  and  women 
from  all  over  left  whatever  they  possessed 
so  they  may  take  part  in  the  unfolding  of 
yet  another  portion  of  our  unexplored  terri- 
tory. Courage  and  determination  were  es- 
sential characteristics  when  breaking  into 
the  unknown,  and  so  these  qualities  de- 
scended into  the  generations  that  followed. 
At  times  when  it  became  necessary  to 
defend  our  country  from  outside  forces, 
these  traits  bloomed  in  oior  citizens.  Pride, 
honor  and  dignity  were  carried  with  them  as 
they  defended  our  rights  as  a  free  creative 
people. 
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In  showing  our  strength,  we  have  en- 
sconced ourselves  a  position  above  the  rest. 
Strength.  I  refer  to  not  only  in  a  physical 
manner,  but  also  one  of  ethics.  Forceful  dis- 
plays come  only  as  a  last  resort,  when  logic 
and  reason  are  no  longer  acknowledged. 
Therefore  we  established  ourselves  as  world- 
wide peacemakers,  gaining  universal  respect. 

As  our  nation  thrived,  so  did  our  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge.  Not  a 
stone  has  been  left  unturned  as  our  most 
brilliant  Americans  have  delved  into  the  un- 
known. We  have  been  accredited  with 
having  put  the  first  man  on  the  moon;  as- 
tronomers forever  exploring  mysterious  gal- 
axies: and  scientists  striving  for  the  cures  of 
debilitating  diseases. 

Together,  we  broke  the  soil. 

Together,  we  developed  a  foundation. 

Together,  we  have  expanded  the  regions 
of  our  house. 

Together,  we  have  made  our  house  a 
home  by  adding  to  it  culture,  history,  and 
respectability. 

On  a  house,  there  will  ultimately  be 
placed  a  roof.  On  our  country,  however,  a 
roof  would  never  be  built  for  it  would  serve 
only  to  stifle  us. 

No  man,  shall  ever  have  the  ability  to  re- 
press this  great  nation.  Our  desire  to  search 
for  the  unknown,  to  strive  for  perfection,  to 
reach  for  luiowledge,  and  to  grow  so  that  we 
may  live  as  one,  will  never  be  satisfied.  Nor 
will  man  ever  have  the  power  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  in  the  future  what  we  had  been 
doing  so  successfully  for  the  past  two  hun- 
dred and  five  (205)  years,  and  that  is  "Build- 
ing America  Together".* 


I  TREMBLE  FOR  MY  COUNTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Columnist  George  P.  Will  re- 
cently brought  his  considerable 
powers  of  reflection  to  bear  on  a  topic 
that  Intimately  touches  the  lives  of 
every  parent  In  this  country:  The  un- 
thinkable Issue  of  infanticide.  As  far 
back  as  1973  when  I  served  as  a  televi- 
sion talk-show  host  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
predicted  that  so-called  "hard-case" 
abortions  would  open  the  floodgates  to 
aboriion-on-demand  and  that  abor- 
tion-on-demand would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  killing  of  less  than  perfect 
babies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocents continues  unabated  and  the 
perpetrators  of  this  holocaust  are  be- 
coming ever  more  bold  and  arrogant.  A 
society  hardened  to  the  cry  of  inno- 
cence within  the  womb  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  more  solicitous  of  the 
iimocent  outside  the  womb.  When  will 
this  bloodletting,  this  senseless  de- 
struction of  life,  this  impulse  of  self- 
destruction  come  to  an  end?  With 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  can  only  say  with 
sadness:  "Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
Just." 
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At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  George  WUl's  thought- 
ful essay  for  the  Record. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22, 1982] 
The  Killing  Will  Not  Stop 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  baby  was  bom  in  Bloomington,  Ind., 
the  sort  of  academic  community  where  med- 
ical facilities  are  more  apt  to  be  excellent 
than  moral  Judgments  are.  Like  one  of  every 
700  or  so  babies,  this  one  had  Down's  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect  involving  varying 
degrees  of  retardation,  and,  sometimes,  seri- 
ous physical  defects. 

The  baby  needed  serious  but  feasible  sur- 
gery to  enable  food  to  reach  its  stomach. 
The  parents  refused  the  surgery,  and  pre- 
sumably refused  to  yield  custody  to  any  of 
the  couples  eager  to  become  the  baby's 
guardians.  The  parents  chose  to  starve  their 
baby  to  death. 

Their  lawyer  concocted  an  Orwelllan  eu- 
phemism for  this  refusal  of  potentially  life- 
saving  treatment— "Treatment  to  do  noth- 
ing." It  is  an  old  story:  language  must  be 
mutilated  when  a  perfumed  ratlonllzation 
of  an  act  is  incompatible  with  a  straightfor- 
ward description  of  the  act. 

Indiana  courts,  accommodating  the  law  to 
the  Zeitgeist,  refused  to  order  surgery,  and 
thus  sanctioned  the  homicide.  Common- 
sense  and  common  usage  required  use  of  the 
word  "homicide."  The  law  usually  encom- 
passes homicides  by  negligence.  The  Indiana 
killing  was  worse.  It  was  the  result  of  pre- 
meditated, aggressive,  tenacious  action,  in 
the  hospital  and  in  courts. 

Such  homicides  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered aberrations,  or  culturally  incongruous. 
They  are  part  of  a  social  program  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  adults  by  authorizing 
adults  to  destroy  inconvenient  young  life. 
The  parents'  legal  argimients,  conducted  in 
private,  reportedly  emphasized— what 
else?— "freedom  of  choice."  The  freedom  to 
choose  to  kill  inconvenient  life  is  being  ex- 
tended, precisely  as  predicted,  beyond  fetal 
life  to  categories  of  inconvenient  infants, 
such  as  Down's  syndrome  babies.  There  is 
no  reason— none— to  doubt  that  if  the  baby 
had  not  had  Down's  syndrome  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  ordered  without  hesi- 
tation, almost  certainly,  by  the  parents  or,  if 
not  by  them,  by  the  courts.  Therefore  the 
baby  was  killed  because  it  was  retarded.  I 
defy  the  parents  and  their  medical  and  legal 
accomplices  to  explain  why,  by  the  princi- 
ples affirmed  in  this  case,  parents  do  not 
have  a  right  to  kill  by  calculated  neglect  any 
Down's  syndrome  child— regardless  of  any 
medical  need— or  any  other  baby  that  par- 
ents decide  would  be  inconvenient. 

Indeed,  the  parents'  lawyer  implied  as 
much  when,  Justifying  the  starvation,  he 
emphasized  that  even  If  successful  the  sur- 
gery would  not  have  corrected  the  retarda- 
tion. That  is,  the  Down's  syndrome  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  starving  the  baby.  But  the 
broader  message  of  this  case  is  that  being 
an  unwanted  baby  Is  a  capital  offense. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  vir- 
tually unrestrictable  right  to  kill  fetuses. 
Critics  of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because 
the  court  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionably 
is  alive,  is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  were 
alarmed  also  because  the  court,  having  inco- 
herently empasized  "viability, "  offered  no 
intelligible,  let  alone  serious,  reason  why 
birth  should  be  the  point  at  which  discre- 
tionary killing  stops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 
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The  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  portions  of  the  "abortion 
rights"  movement,  have  always  pointed 
beyond  abortion,  toward  something  like  the 
Indiana  outcome,  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kill.  Some  people  have  used  the  silly 
argument  that  it  is  Impossible  to  know  when 
life  begins.  (The  serious  argument  is  about 
when  a  "person"  protectable  by  law  should 
be  said  to  exist.)  So  what  could  be  done 
about  the  awkward  fact  that  a  newborn, 
even  a  retarded  newborn,  is  so  incontestably 
alive? 

The  trick  is  to  argue  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newborns,  like  the  lives  of  fe- 
tuses, are  not  sufficiently  "meaningful"— a 
word  that  figured  in  the  1973  ruling— to 
merit  any  protection  that  inconveniences  an 
adult's  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Indiana  parents  consulted  with  doc- 
tors about  the  "treatment"  they  chose.  But 
this  was  not  at  any  point,  in  any  sense,  a 
medical  decision.  Such  homicides  in  hospi- 
tals are  common  and  will  become  more  so 
now  that  a  state's  courts  have  given  them 
an  Imprimatur.  There  should  be  interesting 
litigation  now  that  Indiana  courts— whether 
they  understand  this  or  not— are  going  to 
decide  which  categories  of  newborns  (be- 
sides Down's  syndrome  children)  can  be 
klUed  by  mandatory  neglect. 

Hours  after  the  baby  died,  the  parents' 
lawyer  was  on  the  "CBS  Morning  News" 
praising  his  clients'  "courage."  He  said, 
"The  easiest  thing  would  have  been  to 
defer,  let  somebody  else  make  that  deci- 
sion." Oh?  Someone  had  to  deliberate  about 
whether  or  not  to  starve  the  baby?  When 
did  it  become  natural,  even  necessary.  In  In- 
diana for  parents  to  sit  around  debating 
whether  to  love  or  starve  their  newborns? 

The  lawyer  said  it  was  a  "no-win  situa- 
tion" because  "there  would  have  been  hor- 
rific trauma— trauma  to  the  child  who 
would  never  have  enjoyed  a— a  quality  of 
life  of— of  any  sort,  trauma  to  the  family, 
trauma  to  society."  In  this  "no-wln"  situa- 
tion, the  parents  won:  the  county  was  pre- 
vented from  ordering  surgery;  prospective 
adopters  were  frustrated:  the  baby  is  dead. 
F\irthermore.  how  is  society  traumatized 
whenever  a  Down's  syndrome  baby  is  not 
killed?  It  was,  I  believe,  George  Orwell  who 
warned  that  insincerity  is  the  enemy  of  sen- 
sible language. 

Someone  should  counsel  the  counselor  to 
stop  babbling  about  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren not  having  "any  sort"  of  quality  of  life. 
The  task  of  convincing  communities  to  pro- 
vide services  and  human  sympathy  for  the 
retarded  Is  difficult  enough  without  inco- 
herent lawyers  laying  down  the  law  about 
whose  life  does  and  whose  does  not  have 
"meaning." 

The  Washington  Post  headlined  its 
report:  "The  Demise  of  Infant  Doe'"  (the 
name  used  in  court).  "Demise,"  Indeed.  That 
suggests  an  event  unplanned,  even  perhaps 
unexplained.  ("The  Demise  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"?)  The  Post's  story  began: 

"An  Indiana  couple,  backed  by  the  state's 
highest  court  and  the  family  doctor,  allowed 
their  severely  retarded  newborn  baby  to  die 
last  Thursday  night.  .  .  ." 

But  "severely  retarded"  is  a  misjudgment 
(also  appearing  in  The  New  York  Times) 
that  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cases 
like  the  one  in  Indiana.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
baby  would  have  been  "severely  retarded." 
A  small  fraction  of  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren are  severely  retarded.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation cannot  be  known  at  birth.  Fur- 
thermore, such  children  are  dramatically  re- 
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sponsive  to  Infant  stimulation  and  other 
early  Interventions.  But,  like  other  children, 
they  need  to  eat. 

When  a  commentator  has  a  direct  person- 
al Interest  In  an  Issue.  It  behooves  him  to 
say  so.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Down's 
syndrome  citizens.  (Citizens  is  what  Down's 
syndrome  children  are  If  they  avoid  being 
homicide  victims  In  hospitals.) 

Jonathan  Will.  10.  fourth-grader  and  Ori- 
oles fan  (and  the  best  Wlf He-ball  hitter  In 
southern  Maryland),  has  Down's  syndrome. 
He  does  not  •'suffer  from  "  (as  newspapers 
are  wont  to  say)  Down's  syndrome.  He  suf- 
fers from  nothing,  except  anxiety  about  the 
Orioles'  lousy  start. 

He  is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  But  he  Is 
bound  to  have  quite  enough  problems  deal- 
ing with  society— receiving  rlghU.  let  alone 
empathy.  He  can  do  without  people  like 
Infant  Doe's  parents,  and  courts  like  Indi- 
ana's asserting  by  their  actions  the  principle 
that  people  like  him  are  less  than  fuJJy 
human.  On  the  evidence.  Downs  syndrome 
citizens  have  little  to  learn  about  being 
human  from  the  people  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Infant  Doe.* 


CONPUCT  IN  CYPRUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIOAN 
IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  RrPRTSEMTATIVIS 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  Important  that  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  attention,  once  again, 
to  the  situation  in  Cyprus.  A  peaceful 
settlement  must  be  the  No.  1  priority 
so  that  there  can  be  an  end  to  all  the 
human  suffering  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of 
Turkey's  invasion  of  Cyprus,  Is  the 
2.000  people.  Including  a  number  of 
Americans,  who  remain  unaccounted 
for.  One  of  those  Americans  happens 
to  be  Andrew  A.  Kassapis.  An<lrew's 
family  lives  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  I  have  been  pursuing  this 
case  for  all  these  years. 

The  question  of  Americans  missing 
In  Cyprus  since  the  events  of  1974 
must  be  of  great  concern  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  it  Is  a  matter  I 
intend  to  pursue  until  it  is  resolved 
satisfactorily.  Purthermore.  the  con- 
tinued displacement  of  over  200,000 
people  In  their  own  land  and  the  lack 
of  Information  on  the  missing  since 
the  invasion  contributes  to  a  disrupt- 
ing force  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
threatens  the  NATO  alliance,* 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or  GBORGIA 
IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
approval  of  the  purchase  of  50  C-5B 
airlift  aircraft  has  been  provided  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
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tlon  Act  of  1983.  which  will  be  shortly 
before  this  body  as  H.R.  6030.  This 
action  is  none  too  soon.  It  is  the  right 
plane  at  the  right  time,  the  critics  not- 
withstanding. In  support  of  my  views, 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rkord  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Denis  Media 
Service  entitled.  "The  Right  Tool"  for 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  editorial  follows: 
Thk  Rioht  Tool 

Every  craftsman  knows  that  having  the 
right  tool  at  the  right  time  Is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess. The  same  stands  true  when  It  comes  to 
mUltary  airlift.  Having  the  right  airplane  at 
the  right  time  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  during  emergency 
military  operations. 

The  demanding  Job  of  airlifting  vital  mili- 
tary equipment  around  the  world  falls  on 
the  strong  shoulders  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  (MAC).  To  support  America's 
fighting  men  in  the  far  off  comers  of  the 
world.  hmC  must  quickly  and  efficiently 
airlift  tons  and  tons  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment including  large  items  such  as  tanlu 
and  helicopters. 

A  tremendous  shortfall  in  this  nation's 
outsize/oversize  airlift  capability,  identified 
by  the  Congressionally  Mandated  Mobility 
Study,  already  has  MAC  working  under 
great  pressure. 

To  meet  tliat  tremendous  shortfall  the  Air 
Force  has  asked  for  50  new  C-5  aircraft.  The 
C-5  has  proven  lU  readiness  In  peacetime 
and  in  wartime  actions  such  as  Viet  Nam 
and  Israel.  It  has  performed  these  airlift 
tasks  for  more  than  ten  years  by  delivering 
the  U.S.  Army's  equipment  to  bases  and 
substandard  airfields  around  the  world. 

Because  of  reduction  In  passenger  traffic, 
numerous  large  commercial  aircraft,  many 
owned  by  foreign  airlines,  are  sitting 
unused.  They  are  being  offered  to  MAC. 
But,  commercial  airplanes  are  designed  to 
carry  passengers.  Substitution  of  covazner- 
clai  aircraft  to  attempt  to  do  the  Job  only 
the  C-S  can  handle  would  be  use  of  the 
wrong  tool.  While  seemingly  attractive  eco- 
nomically, it  would  be  a  blatant  case  of 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  must  have  a  force  of 
military  airllfters,  designed  for  the  combat 
environment.  The  unique  features  of  the 
military  airllfter  have  been  developed  over 
decades  of  Air  Force  combat  experience. 
The  C-5  offers  the  critical  advantages  of 
flexibility  and  loadablllty.  Dnlike  commer- 
cial airllfters.  It  has  a  heavyduty  cargo  floor 
and  build-in  ramps  to  permit  vehicles  to 
drive  on  and  off  quickly.  And  It  has  two 
large  openings  eliminating  time  wasted  in 
dismantling  and  then  reassembling  quickly 
needed  equipment.  Also.  It  has  Inflight  refu- 
eling capabilities  to  avoid  time  consuming 
stops  enroute.  When  It  arrives  at  a  comtiat 
zone  It  doesn't  need  sophisticated  ground 
support  equipment.  And  It  doesn't  need 
extra  length  and  strength  concrete  runways 
required  by  commercial  aircraft. 

The  purchase  of  50  C-Ss  will  provide  the 
right  tool  at  the  right  time.* 
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TURKISH  OCCUPATION  OP 
CYPRUS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OPNXW  jnsrr 

IN  THI  HOnSI  OF  RIPIUESINTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1982 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  very  Important 
foreign  relations  and  humanitarian 
issue.  I  am  referring  to  the  unresolved 
and  ongoing  problem  of  the  Turkish 
occupation  of  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  is  a  small  nation  of  slightly 
more  than  620,000  people,  of  which 
465,000  are  of  Greek  extraction  and 
124,000  are  Turkish.  As  a  result  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cypnis  in  1974. 
over  200,000  Greek  Cypriots  have  been 
displaced,  and  deprived  of  their  ances- 
tral homes  and  livelihoods.  The  con- 
tinued Turkish  occupation,  now  about 
to  enter  its  ninth  year.  Is  an  economic 
drain  on  Turkey,  which  Is  In  very  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty.  The  occu- 
pation ties  down  Turkish  troops  that 
could  be  used  for  NATO  of  combatting 
terrorism  within  Turkey,  and  contin- 
ues to  threaten  Greek-Turkish  rela- 
tions on  all  levels,  both  nations'  com- 
mitments to  NATO  and  their  bilateral 
relationships  with  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  good  and  close  friends  of 
the  United  SUtes.  However,  as  a 
friend.  I  believe  that  our  country  has 
the  responsibility  and  opportunity  to 
bring  our  two  allies  closer  to  us  and 
NATO.  I  believe  that  we  must  get 
some  movement  toward  the  reduction 
and  elimination  of  Turkish  forces  on 
Cyprus  over  a  period  of  time.  Of 
course,  there  may  have  to  be  NATO  or 
U.N.  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the 
Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
citizens.  It  is  In  no  one's  interest, 
except  the  Soviets,  to  have  intercom- 
mun&l  violence  return  to  Cyprus.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  work  with  the 
Greek.  Turkish,  and  Cypriot  Govern- 
ments to  alleviate  the  refugee  problem 
on  Cyprus  and  eliminate  non-U.N. 
forces  on  that  Island  nation.  A  success- 
ful resolution  of  this  problem  will  add 
stability  and  security  to  southern 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  will 
repair  a  weakness  in  the  vital  NATO 
alliance. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  AKIZONA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  in  Arizona  over  the  recess.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  State 
Convention  of  the  Arizona  Federation 


of  Democratic  Women.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  convention  was  Pau- 
line Hughes  of  Phoenix.  Pauline  works 
for  Arizona  State  Representatives 
E>ebbie  McCune  and  Prank  McEl- 
haney. 

I  thought  her  remarks  on  the 
women's  movement  were  both  inter- 
esting and  deserving  of  wider  distribu- 
tion. At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  her  remarks  into  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Womkn's  MovcMxirT— A  New  Direction 

When  I  first  was  asked  to  give  a  talk  on 
women's  Issues  to  a  group  of  dynamic  Demo- 
cratic women,  I  felt  like  the  old-fashioned 
minister  who  preached  about  sin  on  Sunday, 
and  felt  that  those  who  needed  It  the  most 
were  not  there  to  hear  It. 

Then  it  happened  that  I  heard,  once 
again,  from  someone  who  should  know 
better.  "Oh.  I'm  not  a  woman's  libber.  I  like 
to  have  doors  opened  for  me.  and  my  ciga- 
rettes lighted."  This  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  might  be  useful  to  have  some  directions 
given,  by  someone  who  has  been  over  the 
road. 

I  thought  I  would  start  by  telling  you  a 
little  about  myself.  Rose  Mofford  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  she  has  worked  for 
the  State  for  42  years,  and  was  4  years  old 
when  she  started.  I  can't  quite  beat  that 
record  but  I  did  graduate  from  High  School 
in  1935.  in  a  very  small  town  In  southern 
Michigan.  In  fact,  the  1930  census  came  In 
at  3.615  individuals.  (They  say  if  you  can 
recall  statistics  like  these,  but  can't  remem- 
ber what  you  did  with  your  purse,  that's  the 
first  step)— well,  anyway.  I  had  the  benefit 
of  what  was  called  a  good  basic  education. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  knew,  as  It  won't  take 
very  long.  For  openers.  I  could  cook  and 
sew.  I  could  read  fast  and  put  down  on  a  test 
what  I  had  read,  so  I  got  good  grades.  I  was 
a  good  speller,  could  tjrpe  and  take  short- 
hand, and  write  a  good  business  letter.  Now 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  didn't  know.  I 
couldn't  drive  a  car.  didn't  know  how  to  bal- 
ance a  checking  account,  knew  nothing 
about  my  body  or  how  It  worked.  In  fact.  If  I 
told  you  what  I  didn't  know  about  sex  until 
I  got  married,  you'd  laugh  your  heads  off. 
Vitamins  were  Just  being  discovered,  there 
were  no  antibiotics  or  tranquilizers,  and  tel- 
evision had  yet  to  be  demonstrated  at  the 
World's  Fair  In  Chicago  in  1938.  I  took 
Chemistry  before  they  split  the  atom.  In 
fact,  one  of  my  sons  asked  me  if  they  knew 
the  world  was  round  when  I  was  in  high 
school.  As  for  outer  space,  we  were  told  that 
if  mankind  ever  did  penetrate  the  strato- 
sphere and  head  toward  another  planet, 
there  would  have  to  be  provisions  aboard 
for  the  birth  of  children,  as  it  would  take 
generations  to  reach  any  other  planet. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that,  when  you 
hear  the  slogan  "back  to  basics"  Just  re- 
member that  you  are  talking  about  an  en- 
tirely different  world  than  the  one  that  I 
grew  up  in. 

What  were  the  opportunities  for  women 
with  my  qualifications?  Well,  you  could  get 
a  Job  at  the  dime  store  for  .15t  an  hour.  Or 
if  you  were  lucky,  you  could  be  hired  at  the 
local  telephone  company  at  $10.00  a  week  or 
at  the  Insurance  company  for  $12.00  a  week. 
Or  you  could  be  a  waitress  or  do  housework 
for  board  and  room  and  (3.00  a  week.  So 
what  did  you  do  if  you  wanted  to  break  out 
of  the  mold?  In  my  case,  I  found  a  scholar- 
ship and  a  Job.  saved  up  $15.00  for  books, 
and  enrolled  in  college.  I  was  so  dumb  I 
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didn't  know  you  couldn't  do  this,  and 
nobody  told  me  I  couldn't.  Pour  years  later 
I  graduated  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  a 
IMe  Certificate  to  teach  in  a  high  school  in 
a  town  even  smaller  than  the  one  I  came 
from.  When  I  was  hired  I  was  told  I  would 
be  fired  if  I  was  caught  smoking,  and  that  I 
was  expected  to  attend  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  in  the  town.  I  was  the  high 
school  English  teacher— 9th,  10th,  11th.  and 
12th  grade  English,  a  class  in  Shorthand, 
had  charge  of  the  school  library,  had  a 
study  haU.  and  was  freshman  class  sponsor. 
For  this  I  was  paid  $25  a  week. 

How  did  I  feel  about  all  this?  I  was  so  busy 
trying  to  survive  that  I  didn't  have  time  to 
do  much  thinking,  but  I  do  remember  envy- 
ing men  and  thinking  they  had  more  fun 
and  a  better  time  of  it  than  women. 

So  what  happened  next?  Along  came 
World  War  II  with  all  its  upheavals.  The 
men  were  gone,  and  for  the  first  time 
women  had  the  opportunity  to  take  over 
men's  work,  so  to  speak,  and  many  of  them 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  make  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  contribution,  and  to  bolster 
their  self-confidence  by  having  some  money 
of  their  own  to  manage.  When  the  men 
came  back,  the  women  were  not  so  eager  to 
give  up  their  new-found  freedom  of  choice. 
It  also  became  more  necessary,  and  more  ac- 
cepted, for  married  women  to  work,  partly 
to  make  up  for  the  economic  sacrifices  the 
men  (and  women  too)  made  during  the  war 
years. 

It  took  Betty  Friedan  and  Oloria  Stelnem 
to  think  the  problem  through,  analyze  some 
of  the  social  changes,  and  tell  us  what  was 
wrong.  Twenty  years  ago  these  women  were 
considered  radical,  and  strident.  But  they 
did  serve  a  purpose,  that  of  consciousness- 
raising.  It  got  some  of  us  to  thinking  about 
what  we  wanted  for  ourselves,  our  daugh- 
ters, and  in  my  case,  my  granddaughters. 
We  learned  to  be  more  assertive,  more  self- 
confident,  and  to  learn  to  set  goals  for  our- 
selves. Most  of  these  changes  have  been 
positive,  but  not  without  a  heavy  price.  The 
structure  of  the  family  has  changed,  and 
more  women  are  forced  to  be  breadwinners. 
Some  women  are  unsure  of  their  roles,  and 
the  men  don't  seem  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening, or  what  is  expected  of  them. 

So  it  is  only  logical  that  the  next  step 
would  be  toward  legislation.  For  a  while  it 
looked  as  If  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  sail  through  the  ratification  by  the 
states.  Now,  we  are  not  so  sure,  as  the  dead- 
line Is  only  three  months  away,  and  three 
more  states  have  to  sign  on.  What  went 
wrong?  Aside  from  powerful  vested  interests 
that  saw  equal  wages  as  a  threat,  we  women 
ourselves  have  made  some  mistakes,  and  I 
want  to  mention  two  of  them: 

I  think  we  weakened  our  cause  by  being 
what  men  accuse  us  of,  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent. What  do  I  mean  by  this?  The  early 
feminists  almost  always  treated  men  as  the 
enemy,  yet  wanted  to  change  their  status  by 
being  like  men.  I  think  we  have  to  realize 
that  men  themselves  are  not  so  much  the 
enemy  as  the  system  under  which  we  aU 
fimction.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  our 
life  style  was  mostly  rural,  the  distinct  roles 
for  men  and  women  served  a  purpose, 
mostly  survival.  Now  with  automation  and 
Industrialization,  along  with  shorter  work 
weeks,  there  is  a  blurring  of  the  roles  and 
more  leisure  time  that  needs  to  be  used  con- 
structively. I  think  It  is  time  we  stopped 
hating  men,  or  competing  with  men.  and 
recognizing  that  men,  too,  suffer  under  a 
system  that  no  longer  serves  our  needs.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  women  should  give  up  the 
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economic  struggles,  rather,  that  they  should 
decide  whether  there  are  goals  to  work  for 
other  than  economic.  But  more  about  that 
later. 

The  second  mistake  I  think  women  made, 
and  are  making,  is  in  tying  the  abortion 
Issue  too  closely  to  equal  rights.  A  lot  of 
good  candidates  have  been  defeated  because 
many  have  not  seen  that  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  abortion  issue, 
and  that  excesses  have  been  committed  on 
both  sides  of  the  reproductive  freedom 
Issue.  It  Is  not  my  place  to  tell  you  what  to 
think  or  what  to  do  about  abortion.  Rather, 
I  would  ask  you  to  be  realistic  and  realize 
that  your  reproductive  system  is  always 
going  to  be  a  problem  for  you.  Regardless  of 
your  background,  abilities,  or  beliefs,  girls, 
you  can't  have  it  all.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  make  choices,  some  of  them  very,  very 
painful.  If  you  read  Betty  Frtdan's  newest 
book  you  will  see  that  she  is  mellowing 
somewhat,  and  realizing  that,  even  though 
we  proved  we  could  do  men's  work  during 
World  War  II.  men  cannot,  and  never  will, 
be  able  to  take  over  our  role  as  the  bearers 
and  nurturers  of  life.  Our  role  in  society  Is 
unique  and  essential,  and  we  should  use  our 
uniqueness  whenever  we  set  our  goals. 

Now.  what  about  goals?  What  advice 
would  I  give  you  mothers  and  daughters? 
First,  start  early.  Accept  your  roughneck 
girls  or  gentle  boys  for  what  they  are.  and 
can  be.  Olve  your  girls  a  choice  of  going  out 
for  organized  starts,  and  don't  limit  them  to 
pom  and  cheer  only.  Don't  push  the  early 
dating,  and  give  your  young  people  a  cli- 
mate wherein  they  can  understand  and 
accept  their  sexuality  and  their  own  identi- 
ty. Try  to  help  them  understand  what 
power  is  all  about.  Those  of  my  generation 
had  to  fight  the  economic  battle.  As  women, 
let  us  recognize  that  our  power  lies,  not  in 
physical  or  financial  strength,  but  emotion- 
al, biological,  psychological,  and  spiritual.  If 
I  were  to  ask  you  to  focus  on  anything,  it 
would  be  the  violence  in  our  society. 

When  I  s(>eak  of  violence,  I  mean,  how 
much  longer  are  we  going  to  bear  sons  and 
daughters  to  feed  into  the  war  machine? 
What  can  we  do  about  a  defense  budget  of 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars  over  the  next 
five  years?  What  about  race  hatred?  What 
about  domestic  violence— the  battered 
women  and  children?  Do  we  want  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion to  prove  that  we  are  Just  as  good  as  a 
man,  or  do  we  want  to  use  our  power  to 
speak  up  and  say  "This  is  wrong.  We  need 
to  change  the  direction  of  this  organiza- 
tion"? What  are  we  going  to  do  about  nucle- 
ar power,  the  environment,  or  the  situation 
In  Central  America? 

I  have  with  me  today  some  flyers  which  I 
hope  will  help  to  bring  women  together.  It's 
called  "Wear  a  Purple  Ribbon."  It  is  the 
hope  that  the  purple  ribbon  will  signify  the 
solidarity  of  women  everywhere  In  the  fields 
of  peace  and  Justice.  You  can  work  In  your 
own  organization.  In  your  own  way.  on  your 
own  time  or  through  your  Job,  to  speak  up, 
to  stand  up  or  to  organize  your  own  block  or 
community. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  our  purpose  should  be  to  work  side  by 
side  with  men,  as  equals,  but  not  alike.  Let 
us  not  envy  men.  or  hate  them,  or  fight 
with  them,  but  to  recognize  that  we  both 
have  contributions  to  make.  Let  us.  as 
women,  use  our  strengths  to  build  a  more 
loving,  more  sharing,  and  more  equal  socie- 
ty. After  all.  isn't  that  what  It's  all  about?* 
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MARGARET  WOLPE- 
ADVENTURES  IN  ANTARCTICA 


HON.  BIU  LOWERY 

OF  CALirORItlA 
HI  THZ  HOUSE  or  RZPRXSZirrATIVCS 

Monday,  April  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  and  more  women  in 
today's  work  force  are  employed  and 
succeeding  in  Jobs  previously  thought 
of  as  "unsuitable"  for  a  woman.  A 
prime  example  is  provided  by  one  of 
my  constituents,  Margaret  Wolfe,  of 
San  Diego.  Calif.  Margaret,  a  graduate 
marine  biologist  from  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego,  currently 
works  as  a  cook.  While  this  may  not 
seem  like  a  particularly  "nontradition- 
al"  assignment.  Margaret  does  her 
cooking  in  a  tent  in  the  -50-degree 
temperatures  of  the  south  polar 
region.  She  is  the  only  woman  on  a  sci- 
entific research  in  Antarctica. 

Prank  Rhoades.  a  local  columnist, 
wrote  about  some  of  Margaret's  expe- 
riences In  a  recent  edition  of  the  San 
Diego  Union.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  Margaret's  story 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union] 
Margaxct  Woltk.  IdAiim  Biolocist 

Introducing  Miss  Margaret  Wolfe.  31.  of 
San  Diego. 

She  Is  so  feminine,  so  chic  and  so  polished, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  panellatx  on  the  old 
TV  show  "What's  My  Line"  would  have 
failed  to  guess  how  she  makes  her  living. 

Margaret  is  a  cook,  the  only  woman  on  a 
scientific  research  program  In  Antarctica. 

The  situation  Is  all  the  more  unusual  be- 
cause she  is  a  graduate  marine  biologist— 
UCSD.  class  of  '73. 

The  big  attraction  In  her  life  is  the 
"beauty  of  the  wilderness  "  in  country  where 
ice  and  snow  are  everywhere  and  tempera- 
tures sink  to  minus  50  degrees. 

"And  I  like  the  people  you  meet  there. " 
she  said.  "Your  group  is  so  small  you 
become  one  family." 

No  problem,  being  the  only  woman  In 
total  Isolation  with  a  gang  of  men:  "Act  like 
a  lady  and  you'll  be  treated  like  one." 

Margaret  is  back  temporarily  with  her 
parents:  George  Wolfe,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer with  Cubic  Corp..  and  Oenevleve 
Wolfe,  on  the  sales  staff  at  Simmons  Realty 
In  La  JoUa 

Margaret  has  put  in  two  four-month 
hitches  in  Antarctica,  flying  there  from  New 
Zealand  in  October  and  returning  in  Febru- 
ary. 

She  worked  six  years  for  Scrlpps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography,  and  went  for  two 
months  to  the  Ross  Ice  Shelf,  300  miles 
from  the  South  Pole,  on  an  expedition  in 
■78-79. 

She  came  back  to  Scrlpps  (or  18  months, 
yearned  for  the  south  polar  region  and  took 
the  cook's  Job  with  a  subsidiary  of  Interna- 
tional Telephone  <Se  Telegraph.  IT&T  had  a 
contract  to  provide  support  for  a  research 
program  funded  by  the  federal  government. 

Margaret  sees  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
about  working  where  she  does  as  a  cook:  "I 
came  from  a  big  family  (seven  children), 
and  I  learned  to  cook  at  home."  Since  Peb- 
ruary.  she  has  traveled  in  New  Zealand.  Just 
came  home  via  New  York. 
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Until  she  flew  north  in  February.  Marga- 
ret worked  at  a  camp  on  a  glacier  near 
Northern  Victoria  Land,  lived  alone  in  a 
tent,  tired  after  feeding  an  average  of  50 
men  a  day. 

The  cooking  is  done  In  a  big  tent  on  pro- 
pane stoves.  She  prepares  three  meals  daOy. 
plus  midnight  snacks. 

"The  men  eat  twice  as  much  as  people  do 
here,  because  of  the  cold,"  she  said,  "It's 
nothing  to  cook  50  pounds  of  meat  for  one 
meal." 

Everybody  plays  volleyball  at  the  end  of 
the  day— the  work  day.  that  is,  since  dark- 
ness never  falls  during  Margaret's  four- 
month  stints. 

"Lots  of  beer  and  wine  are  available- 
whisky,  too,"  she  said.  "But  nobody  gets 
drunk.  We  also  have  lots  of  movies. 

"Supplies  are  flown  to  us  from  McMurdo, 
headquarters  for  the  Navy's  Operation 
Deep  Preese.  but  we  never  have  enough 
milk  eggs  or  green  things.  You  have  to  be 
Inventive,  making  salads  from  froeen  foods." 

The  mall  service  Is  bad,  Margaret  said,  but 
she  calls  her  home  here  by  getting  in  touch 
with  n.S.  radio  hams  who  complete  her  calls 
by  phone. 

"That  can  become  expensive  for  people  re- 
ceiving the  call  because  sometimes  we  go 
through  a  ham  operator  In  Florida" 

fifargaret  says  she  will  stay  on  as  a  cook 
two  more  years,  then  come  home  and 
resume  a  catering  business  she  started  after 
her  first  return  from  the  IT&T  project. 
And— this  was  no  surprise— she  plans  to 
write  a  cookbook.  She  says  of  her  education- 
al background:  "I  am  not  research -oriented, 
but  I  organize  field-camp  operations  and  I 
understand  the  psychological  problems  of 
the  men." 

"Loneliness  is  hard  on  some  of  them. 
Many  days  you  can't  see  10  feet  outside  the 
door  because  of  the  snow.  During  these  peri- 
ods of  loneliness,  the  men  will  wait  to  turn 
the  ice  cream  freeser.  Just  to  have  some- 
thing to  do." 

But  the  isolation  has  compensations,  as 
far  as  Margaret  is  concerned:  "No  ringing 
phones,  no  sitting  in  traffic  Jams,  no  going 
to  the  Safeway. 

"Down  there,  people  learn  to  depend  on 
each  other.  They  must,  to  survive.  You 
learn  to  get  along." 

Margaret  acknowledges  that  it's  hard  to 
look  pretty  in  an  icebound  wasteland,  what 
with  a  girl  having  to  wear  a  big  down-fUled 
parka  and  wind  pants. 

But  the  only  thing  that  really  bugs  her  is 
having  to  wear  long  woolen  underwear.  "I'm 
getting  awful  tired  of  it.  "• 
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CALL  FOR  CYPRIOT 
SOVEREIGNTY 


HON.  ROY  P.  DYSON 

or  MARYXAITD 
nf  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  affirm  my  ardent  support  for 
the  Cyprus  Day  special  order  of  April 
22.  as  called  for  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Congressman  Gus  Yatron 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Congressman 
WnxiAM  Brooiotkld  of  Michigan.  I 
believe  that  resolution  of  the  Cyprlot 
conflict  and  the  removal  of  all  Turkish 
troops  from  Cypnis  should  become  a 


priority  consideration  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  Cyprus  discord  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  disruptive  factors 
toward  accomplishing  the  goal  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  gravity  of  this  conflict  will  never 
be  minimized  through  indifference 
and  inaction.  It  has  become  obvious 
that  unless  significant  action  is  taken 
to  rekindle  these  dilatory  negotiations, 
any  hope  for  an  accord  in  the  near 
future  is  remote. 

The  crucial  block  which  effectively 
prevents  a  peaceful  settlement  is  the 
presence  of  the  approximately  30.000 
Turkish  soldiers  on  Cypriot  soil.  An  es- 
sential first  step  toward  removal  of 
this  block  is  implementation  of  United 
Nations  Resolution  3212.  which  calls 
for  removal  of  all  Turkish  troops  from 
Cyprus.  The  United  States  can  do 
much  toward  this  end  by  asking  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  to  set  a  strick 
timetable  for  implementation  of  the 
resolution.  So  long  as  these  troops 
remain,  the  possibility  of  a  settlement 
is  doubtful. 

Additionally,  the  continuing  Turkish 
occupation  causes  the  vulnerable 
NATO  southern  flank  to  remain  in  a 
destabilized  state  by  keeping  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  constant  strife.  The 
continuation  of  this  conflict  takes  on 
even  more  alarming  proportions  when 
increased  Soviet  activity  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Middle  East  are  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  Imperative  for 
all  parties  concerned  that  these  east- 
em  Mediterranean  allegiances  be  so- 
lidified. 

However,  there  is  a  very  real  concern 
among  the  Turkish  Cypriots  that  the 
ultimate  Greek  aim  is  enosls  (the 
union  of  Cypnis  with  Greece),  and  ap- 
propriate steps  must  be  taken  to 
insure  Cyprlot  sovereignty.  Nonethe- 
less, I  do  not  believe  that  30,000  Turk- 
ish troops  constitute  an  appropriate 
step.  The  independence  of  Cyprus  can 
be  better  assured  in  the  short  nm  by 
the  presence  of  a  United  Nations 
Police  Porce.  and  ultimately  by  the  de- 
militarization of  the  republic,  as  pro- 
posed by  its  President,  Spyros  Kyprl- 
anou.  Through  the  auspices  of  a 
watchful  U.N.,  I  believe  a  lasting  peace 
can  be  assured  for  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots  alike. 

Through  endorsements  of  this  spe- 
cial order  Congress  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  send  an  unmistakable  signal  to 
Turkey  stating  our  strong  dLssatisfac- 
tlon  with  Turkish  Intransigency  in  re- 
solving the  Cyprus  dispute.  We  will 
again  be  declaring  our  support  for  the 
removal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
Cyprus  and  the  obtainment  of  a  politi- 
cal settlement  acceptable  to  all  sides. 
Turkey  must  understand  that  as  long 
as  the  problem  continues  to  fester. 
Turkey's  security  interests  are  not 
furthered.  Soviet  interests  are  en- 
hanced, U.S.  interests  In  the  Medlter- 
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ranean  and  Middle  East  are  jeopard- 
ized, and  most  importantly  the  people 
of  Cyprus  are  forced  to  undergo  con- 
tinued economic  and  psychological 
hardship.* 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
ASHBROOK 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

or  MINinSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  news 
of  the  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league, John  Ashbrook. 

John  had  a  very  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  known  him.  however,  for 
Just  these  past  two  Congresses  after 
being  elected  in  1978.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  he  was  always 
willing  to  listen  to  me,  a  Junior 
member  of  his  committee,  and  to  coop- 
erate in  every  way  possible  on  business 
coming  before  our  committee.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  he  became  ranking 
minority  member  when  my  predeces- 
sor, Al  Quie,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Minnesots.  and  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  Minnesota's  Plrst  District.  I 
know  that  Governor  Quie  is  also  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  our  colleague's 
passing. 

Our  late  colleague  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  the  firm  stands  he  took 
in  committee  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  those  issues  where  he 
held  deep  convictions.  He  was  very  ar- 
ticulate and  persuasive  in  debate.  One 
of  the  great  conservative  voices  has 
been  silenced,  but  his  influence  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come. 

My  heartfelt  condolences  are  ex- 
tended to  his  family.* 


SOLIDARITY  DAY  RALLY  IN 
JERSEY  CITY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

ormw  JZRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  1 
of  each  year  traditionally  has  been 
projected  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
show  of  their  prowess  and  strength.  In 
Jersey  City.  N.J.,  on  May  1,  a  massive 
demonstration  of  the  free  trade  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States  is 
being  planned  at  Liberty  State  Park  In 
protest. 

The  brief  but  formal,  powerful,  and 
meaningful  ceremony  will  be  held 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
shadow  of  our  symbol  of  democracy 
and  freedom,  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
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No  doubt  the  labor  forces  in  New 
Jersey  are  aroused  by  the  treatment 
being  applied  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  freedom  loving 
brothers  of  many  nations.  It  is  felt  by 
the  cochairman  of  the  committee.  New 
Jersey  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
APL-CIO  Richard  Pulver,  and  Hudson 
County  Assemblyman  Thomas  Cowan, 
an  official  with  Local  825  of  the  Oper- 
ating Engineers,  that  this  demonstra- 
tion will  be  of  tremendous  ps.vchologi- 
cal  value  for  those  who  are  being  op- 
pressed and  suppressed. 

Hudson  County  has  a  special  feeling 
for  the  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland 
because  the  father  of  Lech  Walesa  re- 
sided In  Jersey  City  until  his  death  a 
few  months  ago. 

On  December  9,  1981,  jiist  a  few 
weeks  before  his  arrest.  Lech  Walesa, 
chairman  of  the  NSZZ  "Solldamosn" 
In  Poland  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
me: 

Gdansk,  October  7,  1981. 
Frank  J.  Ouarini, 
14th  District, 
New  Jersey. 

Dear  Mr.  Guarini:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  cordial  letter  and  tribute  you  paid 
to  me  but  first  of  all  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  approve  the  activities  of  our  inde- 
pendent, self -governed  union. 

All  of  us  are  very  grateful  for  the  moral 
support  of  alms  and  tasks  we  declared  and 
which  must  be  of  concern  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  Justice. 

Thanks  to  your  letter  and  many  others 
from  the  U.S.A.  and  all  over  the  world  our 
union  is  becoming  stronger  and  aware  that 
in  our  struggle  for  human  rights  and  dignity 
we  are  not  alone.  It  is  the  source  of  hope  for 
us  that  these  alms  should  be  achieved  not  in 
Poland  only  but  also  in  other  countries. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal of  mutual  cooperation  you  suggested 
and  I  accept  with  great  pleasure  will  serve 
the  cause  of  peace,  Justice  and  freedom  of 
all  the  people. 

I  hope  that  my  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  will  help 
to  achieve  our  alms. 

I  am  grateful.  Sir,  that  you  supported  my 
nomination  for  the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  imtx>rtance,  par- 
ticularly for  the  whole  of  'Solidarity"  as 
the  union,  much  more  than  for  me,  person- 
ally. 

Thank  you  for  the  American  flag  and  the 
photos  you  enclosed. 

I  extend  our  best  wishes  for  you  and  all 
the  "Solidarity's"  friends  In  the  U.S.A..  I 
remain 

Sincerely, 

LiCH  Walesa. 
Chairman  of  Solidamosn. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution 
proclaiming  this  day  of  Solidarity, 
which  has  been  followed  by  similar  ex- 
pressions of  concern  by  the  mayor  and 
City  Council  of  the  city  of  Jersey  City 
and  the  Hudson  Coimty  Board  of 
Freeholders. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to 
attend  this  function  and  will  be  Joined 
on  the  rostrum  by  Gov.  Thomas  Kean, 
and  J.  C.  Turner,  president.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
and  other  officials  and  concerned  citi- 
zens. 
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Por  the  information  and  guidance  of 
all  concerned,  I  am  quoting  herewith 
the  assembly  resolution  which  has 
been  adopted  in  New  Jersey: 

R-64  February  18,  1982,  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion by  Assemblymen  Jackson,  PeUecchia 
and  Cowaen, 

An  Assembly  Resolution  designating  May 
1,  1982  as  "Solidarity  Day  "  in  New  Jersey. 

Whereas,  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment will  swell  the  ranks  of  a  national  dem- 
onstration to  be  held  at  Liberty  State  Park, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  on  May  1,  1982,  to 
protest  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
Poland,  which  is  in  contravention  of  the 
most  cherished  of  democratic  freedoms;  and 

Whereas,  like  Hungary  and  Czechoslova- 
kia before  it,  the  Images  of  repression  in 
Poland  have  become  etched  in  our  con- 
sciousness as  we  witness  again  the  tanks 
rolling  cautiously  In  desolate  streets,  again 
the  bayonets  pointed  at  innocent  men, 
women  and  children;  and 

Whereas,  this  latest  example  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression, compounding  as  it  does  the  al- 
ready precarious  state  of  East-West  rela- 
tions, is  yet  another  obstacle  to  the  kind  of 
dialogue  required  in  this  increasingly  dan- 
gerous world;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
deeply  Involved  in  this  struggle,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Labor  Organization  in 
seeking  help  through  the  United  Nations 
have  been  tireless:  and 

Whereas,  at  this  moment  in  history  our 
rhetoric  must  not  ring  boUow,  but  must  in- 
stead be  supported  by  prudent  and  effective 
measures  that  register  our  opposition  to  the 
denial  of  freedom  in  Poland  said  make  clear 
our  resolve  that  Poland's  oppressors  feel  the 
economic  consequences  of  their  acts;  and 

Whereas,  faith  must  be  the  companion  of 
aU  who  cherish  freedom,  faith  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  bums  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Polish  people  is  not  crushed,  but  rather, 
like  a  dream  deferred,  will  grow  stronger 
And,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  That  this  House 
hereby  declares  May  1,  1982  as  "Solidarity 
Day"  in  New  Jersey  and  urges  all  citizens  to 
register  their  opposition  to  the  subjugation 
that  has  caused  human  misery  in  Poland; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
H.  Keen,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Lane  Klrldand,  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Honorable  Robert  Jeoruine, 
President  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Honorable 
Charles  Marclante,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  AFL-CIO,  Edward  Pulver,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  APL-CIO  and 
all  county  bodies. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  wish  to 
Join  me  as  an  expression  of  our  love  of 
freedom  and  Justice  which  we  advo- 
cate throughout  the  world. 

This  solidarity  demonstration  on 
May  1  in  Jersey  City  will  remind  the 
world  that  the  Pounders  of  our  Consti- 
tution, as  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
34th  President  of  the  United  Stetes, 
said  in  May  1954: 

They  (the  founders)  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  the 
divine  rights  of  the  common  man.  That  doc- 
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trine  hu  ever  since  been  the  heart  of  the 
American  faith. 

Our  demonstration  should  also 
remind  the  Polish  Government  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  proclaimed 
by  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  October  2.  1979: 

As  a  universal  community  embracing 
faithful  belong  to  almost  all  countries  and 
continents,  nations,  peoples,  races,  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  the  Church  is  deeply 
interested  In  the  existence  and  activity  of 
the  Organization  whose  very  name  tells  us 
that  it  unites  and  associates  nations  and 
SUtes.  It  unites  and  associates:  It  does  not 
divide  and  oppose.  It  seeks  out  the  ways  for 
understanding  and  peaceful  collaboration, 
and  endeavors  with  the  means  at  Its  dispos- 
al and  the  methods  In  its  power  to  exclude 
war,  division  and  mutual  destruction  within 
the  great  family  of  humanity  today. 

I  am  certain  all  of  us  appreciate  the 
deepness  and  fullness  of  America. 
Most  apropos  are  these  excerpts  from 
speeches  made  from  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy: 

For  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 
is  required.  And  when  at  some  future  date 
the  high  court  of  history  sits  in  Judgment 
on  each  of  us,  recording  whether  In  our 
brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  state,  our  success  or  failure, 
in  whatever  office  we  hold,  will  be  measured 
by  the  answers  to  four  questions:  First,  were 
we  truly  men  of  courage?  Second,  were  we 
truly  men  of  Judgment?  Third,  were  we 
truly  men  of  Integrity?  Finally,  were  we 
truly  men  of  dedication? 

Today  no  nation  can  buUd  Its  destiny 
alone.  The  age  of  self-sufficient  nationalism 
is  over.  The  age  of  Interdependence  Is  here. 
The  cause  of  Western  E^iropean  unity  is 
based  on  logic  and  common  sense.  It  is  based 
on  moral  and  political  truth.  It  Is  based  on 
sound  military  and  economic  principles,  and 
it  moves  with  the  tide  of  history.* 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ISSUES 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OP  IfXW  JXIISEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  is  committed  to  achieving  an 
effective  and  efficient  national  de- 
fense capability,  I  am  er'^ouraged  by 
the  awakening  debate  this  year  over 
our  defense  priorities  and  the  way  we 
spend  our  defense  dollars.  Citizens  of 
ail  persuasions,  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress,  are  critically  analyzing  the 
administration's  proposal  for  $258  bil- 
lion in  defense  authority  in  the  1983 
budget.  The  question  is  not  whether  to 
cut  the  defense  budget,  but  how. 

This  dramatic  reversal  in  attitude  re- 
garding defense  spending  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  consequence  of  two  pri- 
mary concerns: 

FHrst.  The  prospect  of  imprecedent- 
ed  budget  deficits  and  the  stubborn 
high  interest  rates  the  deficits  are 
breeding.  The  looming  deficits  are  also 
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prolonging  the  recession  and  present 
the  necessity  for  further  painful  re- 
straint in  domestic  programs:  and 

Second.  For  those,  like  myself,  who 
are  committed  to  restoring  our  ne- 
glected military  capability,  the  current 
budget  dilemma  may  well  erode  the 
national  consensus  of  support  for  the 
essential  defense  buildup. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  the  Informal  start  of  this  year's 
debate  on  these  issues  was  marked  on 
Tuesday,  April  19,  when  one  of  our 
most  respected  colleagues.  Representa- 
tive John  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  spoke 
out.  Congressman  Rhodes,  the  former 
Republican  minority  leader  and  lead- 
ing advocate  of  a  stronger  defense, 
framed  the  issue  as  to  not  only  how 
much  money  we  are  spending,  but  how 
it  is  being  spent.  I  think  that  his 
speech— as  well  as  extensive  comment 
and  writings  by  national  leaders— pre- 
sages an  emerging  national  debate  on 
this  issue. 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  at  the 
outset  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
reductions  in  national  defense.  The 
focus  of  the  debate  must  be  on  setting 
priorities  based  on  a  coherent  military 
strategy  that  Is  consistent  with  our 
vital  national  interests  and  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  relationship  between  national 
defense  expenditures  and  our  national 
ecomony  is  very  important,  and  there 
is  real  doubt  as  to  whether  we  can 
spend  the  proposed  increases  efficient- 
ly. In  reference  to  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  sudden  defense  buildup. 
I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Kansas  City  Times  by  Pulltlzer  Prize 
winning  reporter  Rick  Atkinson.  The 
article,  which  was  published  on  March 
23  of  this  year,  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  our  aging  indiistrial  base  is 
having  difficulty  handling  this  rapid 
buildup  and.  in  fact,  that  this  might 
be  part  of  the  cause  for  the  rapid  rise 
in  defense  costs.  We  import  so  many 
parts,  our  industries  have  such  critical 
manpower  shortages  in  key  areas,  our 
industrial  base  is  aging,  these  are 
major  reasons  for  higher  costs,  slower 
delivery,  and  inefficiency  within  the 
Defense  Department.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  this  year's  Defense  Production  Act, 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  soon 
pass  legislation  that  acts  directly  to 
improve  our  defense  Industrial  base 
and  Improve  training  opportunities  in 
critical  areas.  In  the  long  run,  this  will 
help  foster  efficiency  in  defense 
spending  and  help  us  become  inde- 
pendent from  imported  defense  ma- 
chinery and  supplies. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  rapid 
buildup  of  defense  spending  is  an  invi- 
tation to  inefficiency  and  mismanage- 
ment. We  stand  warned  of  this  prob- 
lem by  the  Defense  Department  itself. 
In  the  report  of  its  new  task  force 
charged  with  responsibility  for  im- 
proved    management.     They     admit: 
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"The  scarcer  the  resources,  the  better 
we  must  manage  not  only  with  respect 
to  acquisition,  but  in  all  aspects  of 
DOD's  national  defense  responsibil- 
ities." 

Unfortunately,  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  not  done  a  very 
good  job  in  forcing  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  manage  its  budget  better. 
We  have  been  all  too  willing  to  vote 
huge  sums  for  defense  without  concur- 
rent management  Improvements,  with- 
out asking  how  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively the  money  is  being  used  or  what 
our  defense  priorities  should  be.  With 
proposed  budget  deficits  well  beyond 
the  $100  billion  mark  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  these  practices  have  got  to  stop. 
In  the  report  just  cited,  the  Pentagon 
notes  the  necessity  of  "management 
with  •  •  •  better  plaruiing,  more  effec- 
tive competition,  more  realistic  cost  es- 
timates, adequate  and  stable  funding, 
more  economic  production  rates, 
greater  use  of  multiyear  contracting, 
and  improved  readiness  and  support." 

In  meeting  with  several  hundred 
constituents  last  week  at  my  communi- 
ty roundtables,  I  found  that  people 
still  are  committed  to  a  strengthening 
of  our  national  defense.  Time  and  time 
again,  however,  defense  spending  that 
costs  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  and 
contributes  to  the  Federal  deficit.  Cor- 
recting these  abuses  is  where  we  must 
concentrate  our  efforts  this  year. 

We  have  heard  discussions  this  year 
about  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
it  will  be  to  reduce  the  defense  budget 
growth  by  eliminating  specific  pro- 
grams. We  have  heard  that  the  only 
hope  of  reduction  in  the  defense 
budget  is  through  across-the-board 
cuts  that  would  avoid  antagonizing 
special  Interests  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress. As  we  begin  this  year's  debate 
on  the  budget,  we  must  do  so  with  a 
clear  understanding  that  there  are  al- 
ternatives—alternatives that  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

First,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Congress  at  large,  and  the  Armed 
Services  and  Defense  Appropriation 
Committees  must  have  a  greater  real- 
ization that  we  must  set  the  priorities. 
The  public  correctly  perceives  that  we 
do  not  have  a  defense  policy  beyond 
-spending  huge  sums  of  money  in  what 
appears  to  be  an  unselective  decision 
process  that  lacks  a  coherent  sense  of 
direction.  The  committees  with  re- 
sponsibility must  make  critical  choices 
between  competing  policies  and  the 
merits  of  various  weapons  systems. 

There  are  several  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  which  we  are  all  aware— ques- 
tions of  balance  and  spending  pertain- 
ing to  manpower,  operations  and 
maintenance,  spare  parts,  convention- 
al weaponry,  ammunition,  and  new 
weapons  systems.  These  are  the  areas 
where  the  real  choices  about  priorities 
must  be  conununlcated  to  the  full 
Congress.  One  of  the  problems  of  our 
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increasing  defense  budget— as  I  see  il- 
ls that  we  do  not  know  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each  of  these  areas.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  opted  for  the  easi- 
est solution,  which  means  funding 
most  of  these  areas  inadequately  in- 
stead of  funding  some  of  them  ade- 
quately. 

Second,  a  critical  goal  for  the  de- 
fense budget  this  year  should  be  im- 
proved management.  For  example,  the 
House  last  year  voted  to  create  the  po- 
sition of  an  independent  Inspector 
General  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  the  legislation  is  stalled. 
This  is  a  simple,  commonsense  reform, 
but  the  administration  is  supporting  a 
bill  before  the  other  body  that  would 
severely  "clip  the  wings"  of  an  Inspec- 
tor General.  On  a  related  issue,  this 
week's  edition  of  the  National  Journal 
contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  major 
auditing  problems  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (National  Journal, 
April  17,  1982.  "Cutting  Waste,  Fraud 
and  Abuse  May  Be  Easier  Said  Than 
Done.").  To  quote  the  article:  "An- 
other big  problem,  by  all  accounts,  has 
been  the  Pentagon's  failure  to  work 
out  a  procedure  to  Insure  that  audi- 
tors' recommendations  are  trans- 
formed into  actual  savings." 

In  addition,  we  need  to  seek  again  to 
force  efficiencies  in  the  two  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  defense  budget- 
procurement  and  research  and  devel- 
opment. We  cannot  have  every  new 
weapons  system,  and  we  must  act  to 
break  the  traditional  duplication  of 
effort  caused  by  inter-service  rivalries. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  too  willing 
to  cut  in  the  critical  areas  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  and  readiness 
in  order  to  achieve  immediate  savings. 
Consequently,  our  planes  sit  in  hang- 
ers and  our  ships  wait  in  port  because 
they  are  badly  in  need  of  repair  or 
spare  parts.  The  future  decisions  made 
on  major  Investment  programs— made 
mainly  in  procurement  and  research 
and  development  expenditures— wUl 
determine,  in  large  measure,  the  size 
and  composition  of  future  defense  out- 
lays. By  focusing  on  these  decisions 
today.  Congress  can  influence  the  size 
of  future  budgets.  For  example,  the 
choices  within  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram can  lead  to  differences  of  bUlions 
of  dollars  in  outlays.  If  we  choose 
three  new  battleship  groups  calling  for 
three  new  aircraft  carriers  and  escorts, 
we  will  be  spending  $5  billion  more 
over  5  years  than  if  we  choose  four 
battle  groups  centered  around  reacti- 
vated battleships.  (Source:  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.) 

Third.  Congress  must  treat  more  se- 
riously some  of  the  legislative  propos- 
als that  are  languishing  in  committee 
that  also  have  the  potential  of  permit- 
ting the  Pentagon  to  improve  its  man- 
agement and  save  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  These  issues  are  less  glam- 
orous and  attract  less  attention  than, 
say,  a  proposal   to  eliminate   a  new 
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weapons  system.  But  in  the  long  run, 
they  are  equally  Imiwrtant. 

For  example,  the  report  of  the  "Ac- 
quisition Improvement  Task  Force"  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  (and  which  I 
recommend  to  each  of  my  colleagues) 
lists  10  legislative  initiatives  that 
would  give  DOD  the  tools  to  improve 
its  management.  Among  those  items 
mentioned  are  amendments  to  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act  pertaining  to  over- 
time pay  for  defense  contractors, 
amendments  to  the  service  contract 
for  reducing  substantial  administra- 
tive costs,  and  amendments  to  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  per- 
taining to  the  cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 
tracts. 

According  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimates,  these  legislative  initia- 
tives could  inunedlately  save  nearly 
$500  million  annually. 

Yes,  the  Defense  Department  spends 
money  inefficiently.  But  part  of  the 
blame  clearly  rests  with  Congress, 
which  has  before  it  numerous  money- 
saving  proposals  relating  to  defense 
spending,  but  which  ha^:  'ailed  to  con- 
sider some  of  these  proposals  as  out- 
lined in  the  task  force  report.  If  we 
want  the  Defense  Department  to 
spend  money  more  efficiently,  let  us 
give  them  the  legal  changes  necessary 
to  do  so. 

FinaUy,  you  may  recall  that  last 
year  we  tried  to  make  some  modest 
changes,  and  we  came  close.  I  offered 
an  amendment  that  would  have  forced 
greater  efficiency  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  requiring  a  2  percent  re- 
duction in  spending  for  procurement 
and  research  and  development,  with 
certain  exceptions.  The  total  savings 
would  have  been  $1.65  billion,  but  the 
amendment  lost  by  the  narrow  vote  of 
197  to  202. 

As  I  have  noted,  failure  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  De- 
fense Appropriations  subcommittee  to 
help  set  priorities  will  mean  that  the 
Congress  will  turn  to  across-the-board 
cuts.  Across-the-board  cuts  will  force 
the  Department  of  Defense,  through 
the  power  of  the  purse,  to  make  those 
necessary  qualitative  and  quantitative 
decisions.  It  will  require  the  Depart- 
ment to  set  realistic  priorities  instead 
of  merely  seeking  additional  funds  for 
each  and  every  new  program  and  pro- 
posal. It  may  not  be  the  ideal  way  to 
force  economies,  but  it  will  be  our  only 
recourse  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  committees  do  not  fulfill  their 
obligations. 

I  have  presented  today  what  indeed 
will  be  minimally  necessary  If  we  are 
to  achieve  a  prudent  and  reduced 
growth  rate  for  defense  spending.  The 
reductions  in  spending  authority  we 
make  this  year  will  have  multiple  ef- 
fects in  future  outlays.  For  example, 
reducing  procurement  by  $11  bUllon 
this  year  means  savings  in  actual 
spending  of  $1.32  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  $4.07  In  fiscal  year 
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1984,  $3.03  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  $1.21  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

It  is  essential  we  make  significant 
progress  if  we  are  to  shrink  deficits 
over  time  and  reach  a  balanced 
budget. 

This  year  I  shall  again  be  working 
toward  improved  efficiency  in  defense 
spending.  The  defense  budget  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  close  scrutiny 
as  every  other  department  or  agency. 
There  should  be  no  sacred  cows  if  we 
are  to  be  serious  about  bringing  down 
the  deficit,  improving  our  defense,  and 
restoring  our  economy.* 


MOSCOW  SAYS:  AMERICA  MUST 
DISARM  NOW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  March  30,  this  year,  under 
special  orders,  I  made  reference  to  an 
article  by  John  Rees  in  American 
Opinion,  Issue  of  February  1982,  titled, 
"How  Moscow  is  Directing  AU  of  That 
Phony  Peace  Propaganda." 

If  you  have  been  wondering  where 
all  these  "Ground  Zero"  promenades 
around  the  country  are  emanating 
from  this  week,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
read  the  following  excerpts  from  John 
Rees'  article,  and  above  all,  pass  it 
along: 

Phoky  Peace 

One  feature  of  Soviet  propaganda  oper- 
ations Is  tight  coordination  combined  with 
media  saturation.  The  W.P.C.'s  campaign 
against  the  neutron  bomb,  which  com- 
menced in  1977  after  the  Washington  Post 
leaked  the  fact  that  an  enhanced  radiation 
warhead  was  being  secretly  developed  in  the 
U.S..  moved  again  Into  high  gear  in  August 
1981  when  President  Reagan  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  proceed  with 
production.  The  W.P.C.'s  slogans  were  No 
To  Neutron  Bombs  And  All  Neutron  Weap- 
ons; No  To  U.S.  Cruise  And  Pershing  11  Mis- 
siles; and.  Start  Negotiations.  These  were 
Immediately  adopted  by  the  European  disar- 
mament coalitions  in  which  the  local  Com- 
munist Parties,  Communist  fronts,  and 
W.P.C.  affiliates  play  leading  roles.  They 
were  soon  being  promoted  worldwide. 

An  August  1981  statement  by  the  World 
Peace  Council  on  the  neutron  bomb  took 
credit  for  having  forced  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration to  Itill  plans  for  neutron  warhead 
production  and  proclaimed  the  start  of  a 
similar  campaign  against  the  Reagan  initia- 
tive. These  instuctions  were  confirmed  on 
December  12,  1981,  by  International  E>epart- 
ment  chief  Boris  Ponomarev  in  a  speech  to 
Soviet  and  foreign  scientists,  in  which  he 
said:  "The  World  Peace  Council  with  na- 
tional committees  in  137  countries  embrac- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  people  is  deeply 
shocked.  .  .  .  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
humanity  has  already  expressed  itself  as 
one  voice  in  condemning  these  illegal  Inhu- 
man weapons.  .  .  .  We  urge  .  .  .  that  you  re- 
spond to  the  hopes  and  will  of  public  opin- 
ion and  rescind  your  decision  to  go  ahead 
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with  production  of  neutron  weapons,  enter 
into  immediate  Summit  negotiations  regard- 
ing £urostrategic  missiles  and  return  to  the 
SALT  process.  The  World  Peace  Council  in- 
tends to  exert  all  possible  efforts  to  further 
mobilize  public  opinion  to  these  ends." 

Organizationally,  the  W.P.C.  is  of  course 
salted  with  members  of  the  pro-Soviet  Com- 
munist Parties  and  with  reliable  pro-Soviet 
radicals.  Most  of  its  leaders  are  active  in  the 
Communist  Parties  of  their  own  countries 
even  as  they  also  lead  the  local  W.P.C.  affil- 
iate. These  "national  peace  committees"  are 
In  turn  run  as  fronts  of  the  local  Moscow- 
line  Communist  I>arties.  And.  as  we  have 
noted,  the  local  Communist  Parties  as  well 
as  the  W.P.C.  are  directed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Department  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  This  provides  two  mechanisms  for 
ensuring  that  the  resolutions  and  state- 
ments of  the  local  affiliates  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  do  not  deviate  from  the  line 
set  by  the  Soviet  Politburo. 

So  much  for  Moscow's  direct  control  of 
the  disarmament  crusade.  Now  let's  look  at 
how  the  Soviets  have  been  directing  their 
disarmament  campaign  in  Europe  and 
North  American  tlirough  their  front  groups 
and  the  K.O.B. 

The  United  Nations  operations  in  New 
York  and  Oeneva  are  major  centers  for 
Soviet  front  activity.  The  World  Peace 
Council,  the  Women's  International  Demo- 
cratic Federation,  the  Christian  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  their  sister  fronts  are  highly 
active  among  the  U.N.  Non-Oovemmental 
Organizations.  Particularly  on  the  issues  of 
disarmament  and  support  for  the  Soviet- 
backed  terrorist  movements.  Planning 
aimed  at  Communist  manipulation  of  the 
Second  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment moved  into  high  gear  with  the  U.N.'s 
"Urgent  Action  Conference  for  Disarma- 
ment" held  in  August  1981  at  Geneva.  This 
was  organized  by  the  U.N.  Non-Oovemmen- 
tal Organizations  through  their  Special 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  cochalred  by 
World  Peace  Council  president  Romesh 
Chandra. 


In  this  disarmament  drive  the  Soviet 
media  and  the  World  Peace  Council  are 
maUng  heavy  use  of  several  former 
N.A.T.O.  military  officers  who,  following 
their  retirements,  have  become  highly  visi- 
ble "assets"  for  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine. Particularly  active  have  been  General 
Nino  Pastl,  the  former  N.A.T.O.  Vice-Com- 
mander, since  elected  to  the  Italian  Senate 
as  an  "Independent"  on  the  Communist 
Party  ticket;  Major  General  Gert  Bastian, 
formerly  commander  of  the  12th  Armored 
Division  of  the  West  German  Army;  and, 
U.S.  Rear  Admiral  Gene  LaRocque  (Ret.), 
director  of  the  radical  Center  for  Defense 
Information  (C.D.I. ). 

A  number  of  these  retired  Soviet  military 
assets— including  Bastian.  Pasti.  Johan 
Kristi  of  Norway,  Francisco  da  Costa  Gomes 
of  Portugal  (a  World  Peace  Council  vice 
president),  Oeorglos  Kumanakos  of  Greece, 
Von  Meyenfeld  of  The  Netherlands,  and 
French  Admiral  Antoine  Sanguinetti— 
signed  a  statement  in  November  1981  ad- 
dressed to  the  N.A.T.O.  military  command- 
ers and  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers.  The 
"peace  generals"  attacked  the  N.A.T.O. 
agreements  to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  and 
Cruise  missiles,  called  for  arms  negotiations 
with  the  Russians,  and  asked  the  European 
members  of  N.A.T.O.  to  break  away  from  al- 
liance with  the  U.S.  and  to  develop  better 
relations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  regimes. 
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Comrade  General  Pasti  held  a  press  con- 
ference in  The  Hague  to  charge  that  the 
very  idea  of  a  ""strategic  superiority  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  military  build;up  was. 
as  the  Soviet  press  agency  TASS  reported,  a 
lie  fabricated  by  the  CIA  and  spread  by 
NATO  propaganda." '"  The  Soviet  media 
heavily  publicized  the  W.P.C.  general's  com- 
ment: "I  can  give  the  assurance  that  the 
most  convinced  opponent  of  war  Is  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  in  the  last  war  suffered 
the  gravest  trials.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
United  States  where  the  Idea  of  war  is 
linked  with  profits  of  certain  circles." 

Pasti  and  Bastian.  the  Soviet-controlled 
World  Peace  Council's  "generals  for  peace. " 
made  U.S.  speaking  appearances  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  1981.  These  appearances  illustrate 
how  the  W.P.C.  exerts  its  influence  over 
leading  U.S.  disarmament  groups. 

On  May  5,  1981,  Representatives  John 
Conyers  (D.-lifichigan).  Ronald  Dellums  (D.- 
Califomia),  and  Patricia  Schroeder  (D. -Col- 
orado) invited  their  congressional  colleagues 
and  staffs  to  attend  a  two-hour  "Briefing  on 
European  Opposition  to  the  New  Genera- 
tion of  Theater  Nuclear  Weapons"  spon- 
sored by  SANE.  The  featured  speakers  were 
General  Pasti,  who  was  identified  only  as  an 
Italian  Senator,  not  as  a  prominent  World 
Peace  Council  activist  and  Communist  can- 
didate; and  Richard  Bamet,  co-founder  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (I.PA),  the 
influential  Marxist  think-tank  which  has 
developed  a  network  of  contacts  among 
Congressmen  and  their  aides,  government 
officials,  the  press,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity. In  fact,  I.P.S.  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  "perfect  intellectual  front  for 
Soviet  activities  which  would  be  resisted  If 
they  were  to  originate  openly  from  the 
K.G.B  " 

Bamet  and  Pasti  urged  support  for  the 
Brezhnev  offer  of  a  ""nuclear  moratorium'" 
that  would  strip  Western  Europe  of  the 
power  to  defend  itself  and  leave  the  Soviets 
with  two  hundred  mulitple-warhead  SS-30 
missiles.  Even  If  stationed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  Asia,  these 
could  strike  Iceland.  Morocco.  Cairo,  and  Je- 
rusalem as  well  as  every  European  capital. 

The  next  day.  Comrade  General  Pasti  re- 
turned to  Capitol  Hill  accompanied  by 
World  Peace  Council  president  Romesh 
Chandra  and  six  other  W.P.C.  representa- 
tives. This  time  Congressmen  John  Conyers, 
Don  Edwards  (D.-Califomia).  Mervyn  Dym- 
ally  (D.-Callfomia).  George  Crockett  (D.- 
Michigan). Theodore  Weiss  (D.-New  York), 
and  Mickey  Leland  (D.-Texas)  Issued  an  in- 
vitation to  their  colleagues  to  meet  with  the 
foreign  delegation  to  discuss  "arms  spend- 
ing."" southern  Africa,  and  U.S.  policy  in 
Central  America.  None  of  these  Representa- 
tives could  claim  that  they  did  not  know 
this  was  a  W.P.C.  group  since  the  invitation 
specified  that  the  delegation  was  led  by 
Romesh  Chandra  and  identified  him  as 
president  of  the  World  Peace  Council. 
•  •  •  •  « 

So  here  we  have  the  leaders  of  a  major 
Soviet  front  working  with  functionaries  of 
U.S.  disarmament  groups  including  IJ>.S.. 
SANE,  the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and 
Military  Policy,  and  the  Communist  Party- 
controlled  U.S.  Peace  Council,  to  influence 
U.S.  Representatives  and  congressional 
staffers. 

General  Oert  Bastian  had  meanwhile 
been  very  busy  as  a  featured  participant  in 
an  April  1981  conference  at  Gronlrigen  in 
The  Netherlands  to  generate  opposition  to 
modernization  of  U.S.  and  N.A.T.O.  forces. 
Various  U.S.  and  European  activists.  Includ- 
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lug  retired  NJLT.O.  military  officers,  assem- 
bled to  claim  that  N.A.T.O.  modernization 
would  '"destabilize"  what  they  called  the 
"balance"  between  NA.T.O.  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  and  could  provoke  a  war. 
Speeches  were  loaded  with  Images  of  a  nu- 
clear armageddon  arising  from  these 
N.A.T.O.  actions.  Of  course  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  was  minimized  as  stemming 
from  Russia's  fear  of  West  Germany. 

"The  Groningen  conference  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Washington-based  Center  for 
Defense  Information  ( C.D.I. ),  directed  by 
retired  Admiral  Gene  LARocque,  and  the 
Dutch  Polemologlcal  Institute  headed  by 
Professor  Hllke  Trompe.  Bastian's  address 
to  the  Groningen  meeting,  and  his  speech  to 
the  W.P.C.-sponsored  Nordic  Peace  Confer- 
ence held  the  next  month,  were  published 
by  the  World  Peace  Council  as  a  typical 
Communist  propaganda  pamphlet  entitled 
"Nuclear  War  In  Europe?" 

Admiral  Gene  LaRocque  is  not  the  only 
retired  American  military  officer  involved  in 
the  disarmament  activities  of  the  C.D.I.  Its 
staff  include:!  Rear  Admiral  E^igene  Carroll 
(Ret.),  deputy  director;  Major  General  Wil- 
liam T.  Fairboum,  U.S.M.C.  (Ret.),  associate 
director;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H. 
Buchanan,  U.S.M.C.  (Ret.).  Nonetheless, 
since  its  founding  in  1972,  the  publications 
of  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  and 
statements  of  its  leaders  have  consistently 
opposed  every  major  upgrading  in  U.S.  de- 
fense forces,  and  have  opposed  all  U.S.  over- 
seas bases  and  defense  treaties  with  non- 
Communist  allies. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  C.D.I. 
leaders  and  publications  are  regularly 
praised  and  quoted  by  the  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist media. 

But  the  chief  spokesman  for  C.D.I.  Is  La- 
Rocque. In  the  fall  of  1975.  after  causing  a 
crisis  In  U.S.-Japan  relations  by  telling  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  the  U.S. 
did  not  honor  agreements  to  off-load  atomic 
weapons  from  U.S.  warships  before  they  en- 
tered Japanese  harbors.  Admiral  LaRocque 
went  to  Moscow  as  a  guest  of  the  Institute 
of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  a  ""think-tank" 
for  the  K.G.B.  Interviewed  in  Moscow  by 
the  Japanese  Communist  Party  newspaper 
Akahata.  LaRocque  boasted  openly  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  U.S.  had  ever  violat- 
ed its  agreements  with  Japan.  Currently 
LaRocque's  statement.  ""If  you  dummies  let 
us.  we'll  fight  World  War  III  in  Europe."  Is 
being  widely  used  by  the  organizers  of  dem- 
onstrations against  "Euromisslles"  in  the 
N.A.T.O.  countries. 

Admiral  LaRocque's  deputy  at  C.D.I,  re- 
tired Rear  Admiral  Eugene  Carroll,  Is  now 
taking  a  leadership  role  In  the  disarmament 
lobbying  activities  of  the  Coalition  for  a 
New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy.  On  No- 
vember IS,  1981,  Admiral  Carroll  was 
praised  In  a  Moscow  Radio  Domestic  Service 
program  by  commentator  Gennady  Gerasl- 
mov,  who  said: 

""When  I  was  in  Washington  quite  recent- 
ly, I  happened  to  be  at  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  where  I  talked  with  Rear 
Adm.  Eugene  Carroll,  retired,  codlrector  of 
this  center.  He  confirmed  again,  he  stressed 
that  all  their  calculations  show  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  would  Inevitably  and  eluctably 
become  imlversal  and  that  a  limited  nuclear 
war  is  impossible  and  unrealistic.  For  this 
reason,  incidentally,  the  rear  admiral  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  Leonid  Ilich  Brezh- 
nev's appeal  to  the  U.S.  Administration  to 
give  up  dreams  of  attaining  military  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  of  the 
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sides  today  possesses  sufficient  potential  to 
destroy  each  other,  even  several  times  over. 
Thus  attempts  to  secure  military  advan- 
tages are  senseless.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
this  retired  rear  admiral." 

Although  there  has  been  evidence  since 
the  early  1960s  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
and  the  Red  Army  believe  that  a  nuclear 
war  can  be  fought  and  won,  and  that  they 
are  preparing  to  do  so.  the  propaganda  line 
fed  to  the  West  is  that  any  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons— such  as  employing  neu- 
tron warheads  against  columns  of  invading 
Warsaw  Pact  tanks— would  instantly  lead  to 
total  nuclear  war.  The  Kremlin's  generals, 
anxious  to  use  their  numerically  superior 
conventional  forces,  would  like  to  terrorize 
the  Free  World  into  giving  up  use  of  offset- 
ting nuclear  weapons. 

A  recent  article  in  Kommtmlst,  the  theo- 
retical journal  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee,  also  Identified  ap- 
proved ""peace"  devotees  in  the  ranks  of  the 
West  German  defense  and  military.  They 
Include  Dr.  D.  Lutz  of  Hamburg  University, 
retired  Minister  E.  Eppler.  and  retired  gen- 
erals F.  Blmstlehl  and  Wolf  Graf  von  Bau- 
dissin,  currently  director  of  the  Hamburg 
University  Institute  for  Peace  Research  and 
Security  Policy.  Their  views  were  published 
In  Germany  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Gener- 
als For  Peace." 

The  Soviet-dominated  disarmament  lobby 
also  makes  use  of  the  services  of  retired 
British  Brigadier  General  Michael  Harbot- 
tle,  who  is  general  secretary  of  the  London- 
based  World  Disarmament  Campaign,  and 
of  Brigadier  General  Hugh  B.  Hester,  who 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Army  in  1951  and  was 
highly  vocal  with  disarmament  and  pro- 
Vletcong  groups  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
In  September  1981,  General  Hester  circulat- 
ed to  Members  of  Congress  copies  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  Peace  Program  For  the  '80s,  to 
which  Hester  attached  a  letter  calling 
Reagan  Administration  defense  policies 
"sinister."  General  Hester's  effort  was  spon- 
sored by  Promoting  Enduring  Peace,  a  Con- 
necticut-based group  that  organizes  tours  of 
Russia  for  ""peace  activists"  and  regularly 
publishes  boring  but  expensive  disarmament 
ads  In  the  New  York  Times. 

The  visit  of  German  General  Gert  Bastian 
to  Capitol  Hill  on  December  2,  1981,  provid- 
ed another  demonstration  of  the  role  of 
W.P.C.  activists  in  coordinating  the  U.S.  and 
European  disarmament  campaigns.  Again 
sponsored  by  SANE,  the  two-hour  meeting 
was  billed  as  presenting  a  "European  per- 
spective" on  "Euro-missiles."  David  Cort- 
right,  the  executive  director  of  SANE  who 
first  demonstrated  his  abilities  as  an  orga- 
nizer of  pro-Vietcong  G.I.S  at  Fort  Bliss, 
told  the  audience  that  he  hoped  the  Euro- 
pean delegation  would  be  successful  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  notion  that  the  European 
"peace  movement"  is  a  "creation  of  the 
Kremlin."  No  one  laughed  out  loud. 

This  delegation  included  Josephine  Rich- 
ardson, a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  of  the  British  Labour  Party  executive 
committee,  who  is  co-chairman  of  the  old 
"ban-the-bomb"  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament; Petra  Kelly,  ""chairperson"  of 
the  West  German  ecology  and  anti-nuclear 
Oreen  Party,  who  attended  college  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  was  active  in  the  pro-Viet- 
cong movement  here;  Kar)-Heinz  Hansen,  a 
member  of  the  West  German  Bundestag  De- 
fense and  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
who  said  he  had  been  expelled  from  the 
ruling  Social  Dem(x:ratlc  Party  on  accoxint 
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of  his  opposition  to  the  N.A.T.O.  missiles 
policy;  and.  of  course.  General  Gert  Bastian. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Karl-Heinz  Hansen  supported  a  type  of 
European  isolationism  grounded  in  anti- 
Americanism  and  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  said,  '"The  Soviet  Union  Is  no  more  ex- 
pansionist, no  more  imperialistic  in  our 
eyes,  than  the  United  States." 

That  would  have  provoked  quite  a  laugh 
In  the  Scandinavian  coimtries,  where  the 
direct  role  of  Soviet  K.G.B.  officials  work- 
ing with  W.P.C.-related  disarmament  groups 
has  recently  been  exposed.  In  September 
1981,  for  instance,  the  Second  Secretary  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Copenhagen,  de- 
scribed in  the  Danish  press  as  having 
""K.G.B.  <»nnections."  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  and  expelled  for  his  activities 
with  disarmament  groups.  He  is  Vladimir 
Merkoulov.  who  worked  with  the  Danish 
Committee  for  Cooperation  and  Peace,  a  co- 
alition of  fifty  disarmament  groups  linked 
with  the  World  Peace  Council.  After  that 
scandal  broke,  at  least  one  Danish  disarma- 
ment group  publicly  quit  the  Committee  for 
Cooperation  and  Peace,  giving  as  its  reason 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  was  totally  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

It  developed  that  K.G.B.  agent  Merkoulov 
had  financed  the  activities  of  Danish  author 
Herlov  Petersen  and  provided  thousands  of 
dollars  to  buy  newspaper  ads  promoting  a 
"'Nordic  nuclear-free  zone,'"  an  idea  support- 
ed by  the  World  Peace  Council  and  the 
Soviet  Government  directly.  Merkoulov  and 
Petersen  wined  and  dined  Danish  opinion- 
makers,  and  gave  them  gifts  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  influence  them.  Petersen  has  been 
charged  with  violating  the  Danish  Espio- 
nage Act. 

An  isolated  incident?  Not  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  November  the  Swedish  press  report- 
ed that  two  Soviet  diplomats  were  being  ex- 
pelled from  Norway.  One  of  them,  Soviet 
First  Secretary  Stanislaw  Chebotok,  was 
said  to  have  offered  money  to  several  Nor- 
wegians to  write  to  local  newspapers  against 
nuclear  arms  and  blasting  N.A.T.O.  The 
Swedish  press  reported  that  Chebotok  had 
previously  been  expelled  from  Denmark  for 
similar  reasons.  Also  in  November,  a  major 
Soviet  disinformation  story  surfaced  in  a 
Norwegian  newspaper  cltirig  alleged  secret 
U.S.  documents.  These  stated  that  under 
"certain  circumstances"  America  would 
bomb  Norway  with  nuclear  weapons.  The 
"documents"  were  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
K.G.B.  forgeries  designed  to  disrupt  the 
N.A.T.O.  alliance. 

Commenting  on  the  Soviet  efforts  to  ma- 
nipulate public  opinion  via  the  Nordic  press, 
the  Danish  newspaper  Berllngske  Tidende 
editorialized:  "The  Soviet  Embassy's  inter- 
ference in  the  public  debate  on  Danish  secu- 
rity policy  is  so  gross  a  provocation  that  It  is 
almost  a  caricature  of  reality.  The  financing 
of  a  campaign  of  advertisements  for  a  nucle- 
ar-free zone  in  the  Nordic  countries  .  .  . 
compromises  Soviet  policy  with  regard  to 
the  Nordic  countries.  ...  It  comes  as  a  con- 
firmation for  all  those  who  In  the  past  were 
unwilling  to  see  or  hear  that  this  disguised 
offer  of  a  Soviet  contribution  to  such  a  zone 
was  superpower  trickery  to  be  used  to  blind 
the  simple-minded." 

Our  point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  run- 
ning the  current  worldwide  disarmament 
campaign  through  the  K.G.B.  and  front  or- 
ganizations led  by  the  World  Peace  Council. 
Leaders  of  U.S.  disarmament  groups  are  up 
to  their  necks  in  this  effort.  Their  major 
thrust  will  come  in  June  and  will  be  cen- 
tered around   the  United  Nations  Second 
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Special  Session  on  Disarmament  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City. 

Initial  planning  started  here  early  in  Oc- 
tober when  some  forty  representatives  of 
disarmament  fronts  who  constituted  them- 
selves the  ad  hoc  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament Working  Group  met  covertly  in 
New  York  City  to  organize  rallies  and  dem- 
onstrations in  support  of  ""International 
Disarmament  Week"  (October  24-31)  and  to 
launch  the  Campaign  for  the  Second  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament.  The  lead- 
ership role  was  taken  openly  by  representa- 
tives of  Communist  Party  front  groups,  by 
the  U.S.  affiliates  of  international  Soviet 
fronts,  and  by  other  organizations  that  have 
close  ties  with  the  Soviet  fronts. 

The  groups  participating  included  the 
U.S.  Peace  Council;  Christian  Peace  Confer- 
ence; Women  for  Racial  and  Economic 
Equality,  a  C.P.U.S.A.  front  affUiated  with 
the  Soviet-controlled  Women's  Internation- 
al League  for  Peace  and  Freedom;  Women 
Strike  for  Peace;  Promoting  Enduring 
Peace;  Riverside  Church  Disarmament  Pro- 
gram; Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned;  the  Dis- 
armament Working  Group  of  the  Coalition 
for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy; 
Washington  (D.C.)  Peace  Center;  War  Re- 
sisters  League:  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation; 
and,  the  Nuclear  Freeze  (Campaign  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
Taking  the  leading  role  was  Mobilization 
For  Survival  (M.F.S.),  an  arm  of  the  World 
Peace  Council. 

This  core  group  was  secretly  ordered  by 
its  World  Peace  Council  superiors  to  hold  an 
expanded  covert  meeting  two  weeks  later, 
this  time  with  the  Communist  Party  partici- 
pating under  its  own  identity  as  well  as  in 
the  guise  of  several  fronts.  The  key  organiz- 
ers included  radicals  Cora  Weiss,  currently 
head  of  the  Riverside  Church  Disarmament 
Program;  Norma  Becker  and  David 
McReynolds  of  the  War  Resisters  League; 
Connie  Hogarth  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and 
the  Westchester  County  Peace  Action  Com- 
mittee; and.  Paul  Mayer,  a  former  priest 
who  heads  the  Mobilization  For  Survival's 
Religious  Task  Force.  All  were  previously 
leaders  of  the  pro-Vietcong  movement. 

As  directed  by  the  bosses  of  the  World 
Peace  Council,  an  organizational  structure 
was  now  set  up  under  the  Mobilization  For 
Survival  coalition  to  prepare  mass  demon- 
strations and  "civil  disobedience"  in  New 
York  at  the  U.N.  Special  Session.  In  ad- 
vance of  those  demonstrations,  a  campaign 
was  drafted  to  demand  that  President 
Reagan  attend  the  session  and  make  major 
disarmament  concessions.  Final  touches  on 
these  campaigns  were  ratified  at  the  MobUi- 
zation  For  Survival  national  conference 
held  in  Milwaukee  early  In  December. 

The  pro-Vietcong  coalitions  which  operat- 
ed under  the  domination  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.SJL.  and  In  collaboration  with  the 
Soviet-controlled  World  Peace  Council 
during  the  years  1966  through  1975  are 
being  reassembled.  Those  coalitions  once 
used  such  names  as  National  and  New  Mobi- 
lization committees  and  the  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice.  Among  the  three 
dozen  national  organizations  comprising  the 
current  M.F.S.  effort  are  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.,  and  three  of  its  outright 
fronts,  the  U.S.  Peace  Council.  Women  for 
Racial  and  Economic  Equality,  and  the 
Southern  Organizing  Committee  for  Racial 
and  Economic  Justice  founded  and  led  by 
Anne  Braden.  Mrs.  Braden  was  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  principal  Southern  organizer  In 
the  "civil  rights"  movement.* 
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CYPRUS:  8  YEARS  OP 
OCCUPATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  wrw  jXHsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
8  years  ago  Turkey  invaded  the  island 
nation  of  Cyprus,  and  has  occupied  It 
since.  This  brutal  reality  is  all  too  fa- 
miliar to  Cypriots.  200.000  of  whom 
were  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
continued  military  occupation  of  40 
percent  of  the  country  violates  inter- 
national law  and  the  rights  of  all  Cyp- 
riots and.  in  particular.  Greek  C3T)ri- 
ots,  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this 
violation  of  international  norms  of 
conduct.  It  is  an  insult  to  all  those 
who  believe  in  self-determination. 

As  leaders  of  a  civilized  democracy, 
we  support  a  negotiated  solution  to 
the  conflict.  The  United  Nations 
should  continue  its  efforts  to  seek 
some  resolution  that  satisfies  all  par- 
ties involved.  But  let  aggressors  be 
forewarned,  the  United  States  cannot 
ignore  actions  that  violate  internation- 
al law.  Such  actions  have  had  and  will 
have  severe  consequences.  No  country 
can  count  on  its  strategic  importance 
to  compensate  for  the  effect  of  illegal 
activities  on  its  alliance  with  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
large  increase  in  military  and  econom- 
ic assistance  to  Turkey  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  Yet  neither  this  in- 
crease nor  the  aid  already  provided 
has  been  linked  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Txirkish  troops.  The  time  has  come  to 
establish  this  tie.  We  will  no  longer 
merely  passively  speak  out  for  Cyprlot 
self-determination.  Instead,  we  will  act 
to  see  that  the  rights  of  Cypriots  are 
restored  and  the  wrongs  of  8  years  ago 
corrected.* 


ESTABLISHING  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  www  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland)  and  I  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  424,  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Select  Conmilttee 
on  Hunger.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  a 
committee  will  better  enable  our 
Nation  to  launch  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  resolve  the  increasingly  criti- 
cal problem  of  hunger  and  chronic 
malnutrition.  Currently,  those  groups 
supporting  this  measure  include: 
Bread  for  the  World,  Save  the  Chil- 
dren, World  Hunger  Year,  the  Hunger 
Project,  the  Interreliglous  Task  Force 
on  U.S.  Food  Policy,  and  the  Commu- 
nity Nutrition  Institute. 
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THE  PRZHOIfElfOl*  or  HimaxR:  A  irUClXAR 
WXATOMS  AMALOOT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  witnessing  a 
growing  awareness  about  the  destruc- 
tive potential  of  the  world's  nuclear 
weapons  arsenal.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, a  perspective  which  brings  to 
the  hunger  problem  a  scenario  as 
chilling  as  that  which  pervades  the 
dialog  on  nuclear  weapons.  In  congres- 
sional testimony,  several  years  ago. 
John  Gilllgan,  former  Administrator, 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, framed  succinctly  the  awful 
devastation  wrought  by  hunger: 

Through  the  press  and  the  medla.we  are 
conatantly  bombarded  with  the  facts  of 
death— In  wrecks.  In  riots.  In  robberies,  in 
natural  disasters — and  while  we  flinch  and 
groan  at  the  dally  spectacle  of  carnage  and 
suffering,  we  simply  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  means  when  we  are  told  by  those 
whose  responsibility  It  Is  to  observe  and 
report  such  matters  that  this  year  15  mil- 
lion children  In  our  world  will  die  of  malnu- 
trition and  related  diseases.  If  we  were  told 
that  someone  had  Invented  a  nuclear 
weapon  that  selectively  slaughtered  only 
children  under  the  age  of  five,  and  that  one 
such  Hiroshima-size  weapon  would  be  deto- 
nated somewhere  In  the  world  every  three 
days,  every  week,  every  year,  year  after 
year— and  that's  what  would  be  required  to 
reach  that  annual  total  of  15  million- 1 
think  its  fair  to  say  that  people  of  our 
nation,  and  every  nation  on  earth,  would  be 
aroused  to  demand  that  something  be  done 
to  stop  the  slaughter. 

As  we  explore  the  dimensions  of  the 
hunger  problem,  we  will  see  that  there 
are  a  number  of  significant  reasons  to 
compel  the  United  States  to  intensify 
its  commitment  to  resolve  this  critical 
problem. 

DIMEMSIONS  or  THX  HTTItGKR  PROBLXlf 

Congress,  in  1976,  passed  the  right- 
to-food  resolution,  reaffirming  our  Na- 
tion's conviction  that  all  individuals 
have  the  right  to  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  However,  according  to 
recent  reports,  including  those  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and 
the  Independent  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Development  Issues,  the 
Brandt  Commission;  as  well  as  the 
Global  2000  Study,  hunger  and  chron- 
ic malnutrition  continue  to  engtilf 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
Hunger  makes  every  day  for  these  in- 
dividuals a  struggle  for  survival 
whether  or  not  their  plight  makes  the 
nightly  news  or  the  morning  paper. 
Moreover,  hunger  is  most  vicious  when 
it  stalks  the  young.  Approximately 
100.000  children  go  blind  each  year  be- 
cause of  Vitamin  A  deficiencies.  In 
some  poorer  countries,  as  many  as  40 
percent  of  the  children  die  each  year 
before  the  age  of  5,  mostly  from  nutri- 
tion-related causes.  Among  the  survi- 
vors, handicaps  of  learning  behavior 
and  work  capacity  are  widespread  due 
to  inadequate  diets  and  recurring  ill- 
ness. In  the  United  States,  while  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in 
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reducing  the  widespread  malnutrition 
existing  as  recently  as  15  years  ago, 
certain  groups,  notably  Native  Ameri- 
cans, migrant  workers,  the  elderly,  and 
children,  remain  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  malnutrition  and  related  dis- 
eases. 

The  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger  reported  that  tradition- 
al appeals  to  alleviate  hunger  have 
emphasized  the  long-recognized  moral 
and  humanitarian  responsibility  that 
our  Nation  has  to  the  hungry  and  im- 
poverished. However,  less  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  fact  that  in 
an  increasingly  interdependent  world, 
our  national  security  and  the  security 
of  the  international  community  are 
linked  directly  to  a  resolution  of  the 
world  hunger  problem.  The  depriva- 
tion experienced  by  the  world's  poor 
and  hungry  and  those  among  them 
who  can  harness  the  anger  and  indig- 
nation borne  of  being  without  the 
means  to  purchase  or  produce  enough 
food,  points  to  an  explosive  instability 
which  many  fear  will  intensify  during 
the  coming  decades. 

Moreover,  such  interdependence  is 
also  economic  in  nature.  For  example, 
the  Commerce  Department  estimates 
that  each  $1  billion  in  U.S.  exports 
creates  40.000-50.000  Jobs  in  the 
United  States.  Currently,  more  than 
35  percent  of  our  Nation's  exports  are 
destined  for  the  markets  of  developing 
countries.  In  addition.  U.S.  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional development  organizations 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,226  billion 
in  1980.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee estimated  that  this  year's  foreign 
aid  legislation  represents  up  to  450,000 
jobs. 

Compelled  by  these  concerns,  recent 
studies  have  reviewed  issues  such  as 
bilateral  and  multilateral  development 
and  economic  assistance,  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Third  World,  world 
food  security,  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution, nutrition  assistance,  and  de- 
veloping employment  opportunities 
which  would  help  provide  a  self-help 
program  of  assistance  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  the  poverty  from 
which  it  stems. 

The  Commission  also  explored  an- 
other vital  component  of  the  hunger 
problem:  The  need  to  increase  public 
awareness  about  that  issue.  Two 
public  opinion  polls  conducted  for  the 
Hunger  Commission  demonstrated 
that  the  American  people  supported 
maintaining  and  even  increasing  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  world's  hungry.  Yet, 
the  polls  reveal  that  the  public  fails  to 
recognize  the  scale  and  dimensions  of 
the  problem,  and  Is  unfamiliar  with 
the  actual  scope  of  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams. 
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NEED  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 

While  our  Presidential  Commission 
and  the  Brandt  Commission  prepared 
a  series  of  comprehensive  policy  pro- 
posals to  alleviate  the  hunger  problem 
and  outlined  steps  toward  that  goal 
which  could  be  undertaken  by  both 
developed  and  developing  nations, 
there  has  been  no  coordinated  effort 
to  assess  these  recommendations  and 
to  then  implement  needed  policy 
changes. 

A  select  committee  would  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  assessing  in  a  comprehen- 
sive, visible  manner,  the  major  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  above 
report,  and  in  more-recent  findings 
about  hunger  Issues — issues  which  cut 
across  the  jurisdiction  of  a  number  of 
standing  committees.  While  the  select 
committee  would  have  no  legislative 
Jurisdiction  or  authority,  its  principal 
objective  would  be  to  fashion  from  its 
assessment  of  hunger  issues  a  suggest- 
ed program  of  related  legislative  pro- 
posals outlining  a  more-effective  U.S. 
hunger  policy. 

Accordingly,  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  himger  problem,  the  gruel- 
ling toll  It  takes,  and  the  bearing  this 
problem  has  on  the  United  States,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation creating  a  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger. 

I  request  that  the  full  text  of  House 
Resolution  424  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

H.  Res.  434 
Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  esUbllshed 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "select  committee"). 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority- 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  those  Issues  addressed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger  and  the  Independent  Commission 
on  International  Development  Issues,  which 
issues  Include — 

(A)  the  United  States  development  and 
economic  assistance  program  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  structure  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  program: 

(B)  world  food  security; 

(C)  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  less  developed  countries; 

(D)  food  production  and  distribution; 

(E)  corporate  and  agribusiness  efforts  to 
further  international  development; 

(F)  policies  of  multilateral  development 
banks  and  International  development  insti- 
tutions; and 

(O)  food  assistance  programs  in  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President,  or  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  hunger  or  malnutrition; 
and 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  legislation  or  other 
action  the  select  committee  considers  neces- 
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sary  with  respect  to  programs  or  policies  af- 
fecting hunger  or  malnutrition. 

APPOINTMENT  AMD  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  seventeen  Members  of  the 
House,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

AUTHORITY  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  resolution,  the  select  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  clauses  1,  2,  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  apply  to  the  select  conunlt- 
tee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  select  committee  may  incur 
expenses  in  connection  with  its  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  fimctions  under  this 
resolution,  the  select  committee  Is  authoi- 
ized- 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent 
basis  or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff 
as  the  select  committee  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(3)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff 
at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  which  does 
not  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as 
In  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate;  and 

(5)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  responsibUltles  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  than  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.* 


THE  PAUSE  FOR  THE  PLEDGE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  urges  all  Americans  to  pause  at 
4  p.m.  eastern  daylight  time  on  June 
14  to  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  flag  as  part  of  the  National  nag 
Day  celebration.  This  idea,  the  "Pause 
for  the  Pledge."  is  the  dream  of  a 
group  of  dedicated  volunteers  from 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag  House 
in  Baltimore:  and  I  share  that  dream. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House  Association   in  Baltimore   has 
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been  the  official  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Flag  Week  festivities  since  1952. 
Their  headquarters  is  the  house  where 
Mary  Young  Pickersglll  sewed  the  flag 
that  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  in  1814 
and  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  the  national  anthem. 

This  project,  this  dream,  is  now  2 
years  old  and  the  work  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  volun- 
teers has  yielded  them  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  business  organizations, 
veterains  groups,  government  agencies, 
service  clubs,  and  sports  associations.  I 
think  they  deserve  our  support  also  in 
their  efforts  to  continue  to  inspire  pa- 
triotism and  pride  In  our  country. 

In  these  troubled  and  uncertain 
times,  we  urgently  need  to  reassess  our 
values  and  remind  ourselves  of  what 
we  really  stand  for  and  who  we  are  as 
a  nation.  We  need  to  remember  the 
social  contract  we  made  together  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  were  written— a  con- 
tract this  body  has  lived  by  for  more 
than  200  years. 

The  joint  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced calls  on  Congress  to  recognize 
the  "Pause  for  the  Pledge"  as  an  offi- 
cial part  of  National  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies across  the  coimtry.  This  resolu- 
tion has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Mathias. 

I  Join  him  and  Senator  Sarbanxs  In 
seeking  passage  of  this  resolution  that 
will  encourage  the  active  participation 
of  Americans  in  the  recreation  and 
commemoration  of  our  history- 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  by  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  dated  June  14.  1777,  the  first 
official  flag  of  the  United  States  was  adopt- 
ed, and 

Whereas  by  Act  of  the  Congress  dated 
August  3,  1949,  June  14th  of  each  year  was 
designated  National  Flag  Day,  and  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  Association  in 
Baltimore.  Maryland,  has  been  the  official 
sponsor,  since  1952,  of  National  Flag  Day 
for  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  on  Jime  14,  1980.  the  Star-Span- 
gled Banner  Flag  House  Association  devel- 
oped a  national  campaign  to  encourage  all 
Americans  to  Pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  part  of  National  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies, and 

Whereas  this  concept  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  Americans  everywhere  and 
has  received  wide  citizen  support  and  recog- 
nition, and 

Whereas,  the  Pause  for  the  Pledge  will  be 
part  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House's  Flag  Day  observance:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  Pause  for  the  Pledge 
as  part  of  National  Flag  Day  and  encourges 
that  it  be  part  of  National  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies throughout  the  nation  and  urges  that 
all  Americans  participate  in  National  Flag 
Day  by  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  at 
4:00  p.m.  e.d.t.  on  June  14. 

SECTION  II 

The  Congress  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Flag  House  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  TOM  CORCORAN 
TO  OFFER  TESTIMONY  RE- 
GARDING PUBLIC  UTILITY 
HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT  OF 
1935 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

OP  NORTH  C/UIOUNA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEIfTATTVSS 

Monday.  April  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow morning,  our  colleagiae  Ton 
CoRCORAJ*  Is  scheduled  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Securities  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

Congressman  Corcoran,  a  member 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Holding  Company  Act.  Introduced 
H.R.  5220.  the  Public  UtUlty  Financial 
Reform  Act,  last  December.  Four 
Senate  bills  and  two  other  House  bills 
amending  or  repealing  the  Holding 
Company  Act  have  also  been  intro- 
duced during  this  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  D'Amato 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  It  also  seems  likely  that 
Chairman  Ottiwger's  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  Power  Subcommittee  will 
be  holding  hearings  on  the  Holding 
Company  Act  in  May  or  June,  and  I 
commend  Chairman  Ottiwckr  for  his 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcoro  the  text  of  Congressman  Tom 
Corcoran's  testimony  regarding  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  delivered  to- 
morrow morning  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Securities. 

TlSTIlfOlfY  OP  COIfCRKSSMAJf  TOM  CORCORAII 
BKPORX   THX    SXNATS    COMIflTTZX    ON    BANK- 
ING, HOCSUtG.  AND  Uraan  Appaiss  Scbcom- 
Mnrxz  on  Sxctnmxs,  ArRn.  37,  1982 
Mr.  Chalrnuu).  I  commend  you  for  sched- 
uling these  legislative  hearings  on  this  Im- 
portant Issue.  Aa  a  member  of  the  House 
Energy   and   Commerce   Committee   which 
has    Jurisdiction    over    the    Public    Utility 
Holding   Company   Act.    and   as   the   first 
Member  of  the  House  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  Holding  Company  Act 
during  this  Congress,  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today. 

riMAllCIAL  CONOmON  OP  THK  UTILITT 
INDUSTRY 

This  country's  utilities  are  experiencing 
serious  financial  difficulties,  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  could  have  a  devastating 
Impact  on  the  Nation's  economy.  By  almost 
any  financial  measure,  the  Industry  is  in 
trouble. 

The  common  stocks  of  most  utilities  were 
selling  at  approximately  85%  of  their  book 
values  earlier  this  month.  As  recently  as  the 
1960s,  the  Industry  average  wsts  250%  of 
book  value.  This  dramatic  deterioration  was 
cited  by  the  Committee  on  Energy  of  the 
Aspen  Institute  in  its  publication,  "Utilities 
In  Crisis:  A  Problem  in  Oovemance."  The 
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Committee  offered  the  following  as  a  partial 
explanation;  "Dividends  to  stockholders, 
which  were  formerly  a  major  attraction  for 
[utility]  Investors,  have  declined  ^  •  *  In 
real  terms.  The  average  yield  •  •  *  when  ad- 
justed for  stock  price  declines.  Is  well  below 
the  average  total  Investor  returns  from  in- 
dustrial stocks  or  other  competitive  invest- 
ments." Recently,  the  financial  condition  of 
many  utilities  was  so  bad  that  they  were 
paying  common  stock  dividends  that  actual- 
ly exceeded  cash  earnings. 

If  one  looks  at  the  debt  portion  of  total 
capitalization,  the  picture  Is  equally  disturb- 
ing. In  1970.  for  example,  only  4%  of  electric 
utility  bonds  had  a  EBB  rating,  the  lowest 
of  "investment  grade  security  ratings. "  In 
1981.  30%  were  so  rated.  In  November  1981, 
74%  of  all  electric  utUities  had  bond  eatings 
lower  than  AA  compared  to  only  40%  ten 
years  earlier.  This  downward  trend  has  been 
accelerating  In  recent  years.  In  1980,  for  ex- 
ample, 28  utilities  had  their  bond  ratings 
lowered  while  only  three  had  them  upgrad- 
ed. Naturally,  lowered  bond  ratings  result  in 
higher  interest  charges  that  are  ultimately 
billed  to  ratepayers. 

This  dramatic  deterioration  In  utility  fi- 
nancial performance  at  times  when  other  in- 
dustries experienced  record  earnings  has 
caused  investors  to  flee  the  utility  industry 
making  it  even  more  difficult  for  utUities  to 
raise  capital  on  reasonable  terms.  According 
to  a  detailed  economic  study  conducted  by 
the  Cabot  Consulting  Group,  a  copy  of 
which  I  submitted  to  this  Subcommittee 
with  my  April  5  request  to  testify  here 
today,  "Traditional  buyers  of  utility  securi- 
ties have  been  confronted  with  a  prolifera- 
tion of  relatively  more  attractive  investment 
alternatives  •  •  •  all  providing  better  yields 
with  lower  risk  than  most  utility  securities. 
Therefore.  Investors  have  turned  away  from 
the  utility  industry  to  find  more  attractive 
investments  elsewhere.  Diversification,  a 
business  option  and  normal  practice  in  most 
Industries,  can  selectively  help  increase 
earnings  or  decrease  risk  and  may  Improve 
the  attractiveness  of  both  electric  and  gas 
utility  securities  as  a  result."  Such  diversifi- 
cation would  facilitate  the  raising  of  capital 
for  the  utility  and  thus  reduce  costs  to  the 
ratepayer. 

stTRVTY  OP  urn-rnxs  and  state  commissions 
PRioK  TO  nrntoDucnoN  or  hji.  ssao 

In  October  of  last  year.  I  sent  a  question- 
naire regarding  the  Holding  Company  Act 
to  approximately  150  utility  executives  and 
each  of  the  50  state  public  service  commis- 
sions. Based,  in  part,  on  the  results  of  these 
questionnaires,  on  December  15  of  last  year. 
I  Introduced  the  Public  Utility  Financial 
Reform  Act  (H.R.  5220).  My  Congressional 
Record  statement  accompanying  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  Is  attached 
hereto.  With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  the  responses  to  such 
questionnaires  to  be  Included  in  the  hearing 
record.  This  bill  would  amend  section  3  of 
the  Holding  Company  Act  to  facilitate  the 
formation  of  and  diversification  by  exempt 
electric  and  gas  utility  holding  companies.  It 
also  provided  that  diversified  activities  of  a 
utility  holding  company  should  be  under- 
taken through  the  use  of  a  separate  corpo- 
rate subsidiary  which  would  prevent  "cross- 
subsidization"  between  the  utility  and  non- 
utility  businesses. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  HOUSK  ACTIVITIKS 
RELATING  TO  TRK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT. 

Less  than  a  week  after  I  Introduced  my 
bill,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion unanimously  recommended  repeal  of 
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the  Holding  Company  Act.  In  support  of 
this  position.  Chairman  Shad  of  the  SEC 
noted  that  the  abuses  the  Holding  Company 
Act  was  designed  to  correct  "are  unlikely  to 
recur  in  light  of  the  extensive  changes  since 
1935  in  the  public  utility  and  investment 
banking  Industries,  the  accounting  profes- 
sion, state  utility  regulation,  expansion  of 
the  disclosure  requirements  under  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  EIx- 
change  Act  of  1934.  and  the  development  of 
more  efficient  and  well-informed  securities 
markets."  Chairman  Shad  concluded  In 
effect  by  saying  that  the  Holding  Company 
Act  no  longer  serves  any  useful  purpose.  As 
an  Illustration  of  that  point,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  1945  there  were  approximate- 
ly 350  people  at  the  SEC  administering  the 
Holding  Company  Act.  Today,  there  are 
fewer  than  30. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  In  the  process  of  formulating 
their  position  with  respect  to  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  and  I  hope  that  they  wUl 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  this  Subcommittee  on  this  very 
Important  issue.  Also,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  recent 
correspondence  that  I  have  had  with  DOE. 
FEHIC  and  the  SEC  with  respect  to  the 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dick  Ottlnger.  Chairman 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  advised  me  when  we  met 
late  last  week  that  he  Intended  to  hold  legis- 
lative hearings  on  the  Holding  Company 
Act  in  late  May  or  early  June.  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  taking  such  action. 
Previously.  Chairman  Ottlnger  had  indicat- 
ed he  thought  the  Holding  Company  Act 
may  be  a  "barrier  to  innovative  utility  man- 
agement." It  seems  to  me  that  diversifica- 
tion into  non-utility  businesses  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Innovative  utility  management 
and.  as  a  result,  even  if  the  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  were  not  repealed  as  the  SEC  sug- 
gests. I  think  that  at  the  least  it  should  be 
amended  in  order  to  facilitate  diversifica- 
tion. 

OrVKRSIPICATION 

One  of  the  Important  questions  relating  to 
utility  diversification  concerns  the  types  of 
businesses  Into  which  utilities  are  likely  to 
diversify.  Several  business  activities  have 
been  generally  Identified  in  various  surveys 
as  presenting  opportunities  that  may  merit 
consideration  by  certain  utilities.  Among 
these  are  various  alternative  energy  sources 
such  as  solar  power,  wind-generation  and 
refuse-derived  fuel;  coal  and  other  mineral 
and  resource  development:  petroleum  explo- 
ration, development  and  production;  com- 
puter services,  especially  those  relating  to 
load  management  or  other  conservation 
techniques;  and  Industrial  real  estate  devel- 
opment, primarily  of  properties  presently 
held  by  utilities  but  no  longer  useful  In  the 
utility  business. 

Diversification  into  these  areas  could  be 
undertaken  by  utilities  in  Joint  ventures 
with  industrials,  through  the  creation  of  a 
new  business  or  the  acqulstlon  of  an  exist- 
ing one  or,  simply,  as  a  passive  investor.  In 
any  event,  the  likely  areas  of  diversification 
are  those  that  are  energy  related,  and  would 
further  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
energy  resources,  in  addition  to  Improving 
the  financial  performance  of  the  utility  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  primary  interest  in  re- 
forming the  Holding  Company  Act  relates 
to  diversification  as  a  means  of  Improving 
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the  utility  industry's  financial  performance. 
In  this  regard,  I  understand  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  (NARUC)  plans  to  offer  tes- 
timony before  this  Subcommittee  and  has 
recently  circulated  a  draft  report  on  utUlty 
diversification  that  refers  to  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  I  was  disappointed  to  note 
that  while  the  NARUC  draft  report  consid- 
ered the  possible  effecU  of  diversification 
on  their  own  administrative  burden,  they  ig- 
nored the  most  important  national  issue— 
the  Impact  that  the  Industry's  current  seri- 
ous financial  and  economic  condition  may 
have  on  our  Nation's  energy  resources.  And 
while  NARUC  properly  expressed  the  need 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  ratepayers, 
they  should  also  have  recognized  their  obli- 
gation to  protect  Investors;  for  without  con- 
tinued Investments,  the  utility  industry  will 
be  unable  to  provide  reliable  service  to  our 
cltlzens  and  businesses  in  the  future. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  in  October  I  sent 
questionnaires  to  the  chairman  of  every 
State  public  service  commission  asking  them 
whether  they  favored  rejseal  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act  or  modification  of  Section  3. 
Twenty-one  state  public  service  commissions 
rest>onded  to  that  survey.  Although  some  of 
those  responses  parallel  the  draft  NARUC 
report,  other  state  public  service  commis- 
sions indicated  that  they  favored  repeal  of 
the  Holding  Company  Act,  and  even  more 
suggested  that  it  should  be  amended  to  fa- 
cilitate diversification.  For  example,  one 
state  public  service  commission  responded 
as  follows: 

"Concerning  your  amendment  [H.R.  5220] 
to  Section  3  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act;  it  must  be  recognized  that 
some  type  of  realistic  financial  relief  is 
needed  for  the  nation's  utilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  In  mind  their  ability  and 
flexibility  in  providing  viable  energy  re- 
sources. It  is  evident  that  you  address  this 
exact  situation  with  the  concern  of  inves- 
tors and  consumers  (ratepayers)  In  mind. 
Your  amendment,  as  I  read  it,  adequately 
protects  against  cross-subsidization  between 
the  utility  business  and  non-utlllty  business, 
when  entering  Into  diversification." 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  al- 
though diversification  may  Improve  the  fi- 
nancial performance  of  the  Industry,  impor- 
tant utility  rate  Issues  still  remain  to  be  re- 
solved. As  long  as  utility  returns  are  kept 
below  the  level  required  to  stem  the  flow  of 
capital  from  the  utility  industry,  the  ability 
of  utilities  to  adequately  serve  their  custom- 
ers will  continue  to  be  threatened  regardless 
of  whether  utilities  are  allowed  to  diversify. 
Diversification  is  not  a  panacea  nor  the  sole 
solution  to  the  contemporary  financial 
problems  of  the  industry  or  its  ratepayers. 
But.  in  an  economy  where  regulated  utilities 
must  compete  in  the  capital  markets  with 
unregulated  Industries  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  limited  amounts  of  capital,  di- 
versification represents  one  innovative  man- 
agement technique  that  could  be  used  by 
the  industry  to  facilitate  capital  formation 
and.  thus,  its  long-term  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
distinguished  Subcommittee.  I  would  ap- 
plaud an  affirmative  vote  by  its  members  in 
support  of  repeal  of  the  Holding  Company 
Act  or.  at  the  very  least.  I  would  encourage 
support  of  S.  1870.  a  similar  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  H.R.  5220.  The  Public  Utility  Finan- 
cial Reform  Act. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes 
my  prepared  remarks.* 
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ARMENIAN  MARTYR'S  DAY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. April  24,  we  marked  the  67th  an- 
niversary of  the  organized  and  system- 
atic genocide  of  the  Armenian  people 
by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government. 
This  Congress  has  marked  this  day  of 
infamy  for  the  past  12  years,  under- 
scoring our  feeling  that  this  tragedy 
should  not  become  a  mere  footnote  in 
history. 

Gil  Elliot,  author  of  "Twentieth 
Century  Book  of  the  Dead,"  estimated 
that  more  than  100  million  people 
have  died  In  this  century  as  a  result  of 
organized  violence.  Yet  this  has  oc- 
curred in  the  same  century  hailed  as 
the  pinnacle  of  civilization.  We  have 
seen  tragedy  after  tragedy  befall  men 
and  women  throughout  this  world, 
and  the  consequences  have  marked  us 
all.  The  Armenian  tragedy  was  the 
first  great  20th  century  holocaust 
during  which  1.5  million  Armenians 
died. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  some 
people  might  say,  to  recall  the  horrors 
of  past  murders,  massacres,  and  muti- 
lations. These  people  would  have  us 
forget  such  tales.  Why  open  old 
wounds  which  should  have  healed 
long  ago?  But  cruelty  is  always  shock- 
ing, whether  it  occurs  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury or  in  the  21st.  The  devastation 
wrought  by  genocide  can  never  be  to- 
tally forgotten;  the  rationale  for  such 
behavior  can  never  be  totaUy  under- 
stood. We  must  place  these  atrocities 
in  true  perspective— whether  due  to 
political,  religious,  or  cultural  intoler- 
ance, they  are  nothing  but  absolute 
violations  of  the  human  spirit. 

We  must  remember  the  Armenian 
Holocaust  for  the  same  reason  we 
must  remember  the  Jewish  Holocaust, 
and  other  political  executions  which 
have  sorely  grieved  and  shocked  us  all. 
We  must  find  ways  to  prevent  gross  vi- 
olence against  humanity.  And  to  do 
this  we  must  take  time  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  hiunan  rights. 

As  a  nation  of  people  who  value  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  human  dignity,  we 
shall  and  must  continue  to  remember 
and  abhor  the  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
We  shall  and  must  remember  that  1.5 
million  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  were  burned,  hanged,  execut- 
ed by  bullets  and  bayonets,  left  to  die 
of  starvation  in  the  desert,  or  died  of 
disease  in  concentration  camps. 

And  while  we  are  remembering  the 
injustices,  we  should  also  make  known 
our  admiration  for  the  Armenian 
people  who  lived  and  demonstrated 
their  tenacity  and  endurance  to  sur- 
vive as  a  people. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
I  consider  it  an  honor  to  participate  in 
the  otjservance  of  Armenian  MartjT's 
Day,  not  only  in  remembrance  of  the 
Armenian  dead,  but  also  in  recognition 
of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  those  who 
have  survived. 


TOBY  MOFFETT  ALWAYS  DOES 
HIS  DUTY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  Congressman  Toby 
MoPTETT,  did  yeoman  service  in  por- 
traying in  dramatic  detail  the  inter- 
twining of  public  policy  and  personal 
drama  that  so  often  compete  for  our 
time  and  attention. 

His  brilliance  and  humanity  shine 
equally  in  this  brief  diary,  as  does  his 
wit  and  down-to-earth  decency. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
wishing  Myra  and  Toby  Moffttt  and 
their  lovely  baby  Mary  Ellen  the  hap- 
piest of  futures. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25.  1982) 

RkPLYIM G  TO  THX  Prssidknt  Bbtween 

Contractions 

(By  Toby  Moffett) 

It  feels  strange  but  nice  to  be  In  Washing- 
ton during  a  congressional  recess.  Our  baby 
is  due  on  Wednesday.  My  Job  until  then  is 
to  raise  money  for  the  campaign  and  to 
practice  breathing  techniques  and  other 
such  things.  When  my  first  daughter,  Julia, 
now  13.  was  bom  during  my  first  marriage, 
we  didn't  opt  for  the  natural  route.  So  this 
is  all  new  to  me. 

MONDAY 

Played  golf  at  Haines  Point  with  my  old 
friend,  Terry  Lynch,  this  morning.  When  I 
returned  to  our  home  on  Capital  Hill.  Myra 
said  Bobby  Walden  had  called  and  wanted 
to  have  lunch.  We  ate  at  Bullfeathers  with 
Bobby,  one  of  the  stars  of  "Lou  Grant."  and 
with  Rep.  George  Miller  of  California. 

Julia  comes  in  from  Springfield  to  spend 
the  night  with  us.  I  cook  Chinese  food. 
Before  going  to  bed,  Myra  and  I  briefly 
review  this  'pant-blow"  and  "nose-snore" 
breathing  leaned  In  our  Lamaze  classes. 

TUKSDAT 

(3o  to  Jack's  Junkyard  in  Arlington,  where 
I  finally  find  the  part  I  need  to  put  my  1965 
Dodge  Dart  back  on  the  road.  Then  I  take 
some  students  from  New  Britain,  the  biggest 
city  in  my  district,  on  a  tour  of  the  House 
chamber.  One  asks,  "Where's  your  body- 
guard?" 

Have  a  long  meeting  with  Leon  Billings, 
director  of  the  Democratic  Senate  Cam- 
paign Committee.  He's  aware  that  I  prob- 
ably have  the  best  shot  of  anyone  of  captur- 
ing a  Republican  Senate  seat,  but  I  remind 
him  that  we  are  getting  killed  in  the  money 
race. 

Take  my  first  run  in  about  five  weeks.  It  Is 
that  long  ago  that  Rep.  Marty  Sabo  landed 
on  my  foot  and  crushed  my  blood  vessels  in 
a  basketball  game  In  the  House  gym. 
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WEDIfXSDAT 


The  due  date.  I  stUl  think  It  will  be  a  girl. 
We  really  don't  have  a  preference  except  for 
wanting  a  healthy  child.  Myra  worries  about 
that  a  great  deal. 

Her  suitcase  is  packed.  Hospital  forms, 
proof  of  insurance,  cornstarch  (for  rubbing) 
and  lotion,  a  list  of  people  to  be  called,  lolli- 
pops (lemon-iime)  and  countless  other 
things. 

Myra  is  stiU  working  on  some  legal  cases. 
She's  a  public  defender  In  the  D.C.  courts. 
She  spends  most  of  the  day  downtown. 

I  chair  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  EPA 
attempt  to  change  and  perhaps  even  abolish 
regulations  on  lead  in  gasoline.  Our  main 
weapon  is  to  bring  agency  actions  into 
public  view,  but  this  EPA  leadership  might 
well  be  beyond  embarrassment. 

Our  fourth  straight  night  home  together. 
Something  resembUng  a  normal  life.  The 
Oriole  game  is  on.  They  are  floundering, 
definitely  mlwlng  some  leadership. 

I  read  the  Lamaze  book  "Labor  Chart- 
Stages. "  Under  "Coach's  Assistance, "  I  note 
that  in  Phase  III  of  labor  I  am  supposed  to 
"check  uterine  contraction  strength  by  fin- 
gertips on  abdomen."  Neither  of  us  is  quite 
siire  what  that  means. 

TRiniflBAT 

At  8  a.m.,  a  call  from  the  office:  The 
speaker  is  trying  to  reach  me  from  Boston. 
When  I  return  the  call.  Tip's  aide,  Chris 
Matthews.  Informs  me  that  the  speaker  has 
selected  me  to  represent  the  Democratic 
Party  on  Saturday  In  replying  to  the  presi- 
dent's noontime  radio  address.  A  big  break 
for  me. 

I  have  meetings  today  on  how  to  raise 
money.  The  word  is  out  about  the  Saturday 
speech.  Phones  ringing  off  their  hooks. 

nUDAT 

I  take  a  chance  and  go  to  New  York.  I 
have  appointments  to  see  Cy  Vance.  Howard 
Samuels  and  others  who  might  help  with 
fund-raising.  The  doctor  told  me  that  labor 
is  typically  about  12  hours  for  the  first 
child,  so  I  am  prepared  to  run  to  the  shuttle 
if  Myra  calls. 

I  am  home  by  7  p.m.,  and  Myra  reminds 
me  that  Ray  Benton  is  having  a  dinner 
party.  On  the  way  over  Myra,  two  days  over- 
due, feels  what  she  thinks  is  a  contraction. 
After  the  cocktail  hour,  as  we  are  about  to 
sit  down  to  dinner,  she  feels  another  one. 
On  the  way  home  she  says,  "I'm  pretty  sure 
I'm  going  into  labor." 

SATtTHDAT 

I  awake  at  2  a.m.  to  hear  heavy  breathing: 
I  think  it  is  the  "puff-blow"  variation. 

"Are  you  aU  right?"  I  ask.  "Is  this  it?" 

"Yea,  this  is  it.  I'm  pretty  sure,"  Myra 
says,  "but  go  back  to  sleep.  They're  not  very 
frequent  yet  and  you'll  need  your  rest  later 
to  be  a  good  coach."  She  falls  back  asleep 
herself. 

At  4:35  a.m.,  I  Jump  up  when  I  hear  what 
is  unmistakably  a  'cleansing"  breath.  Myra 
says  her  contractions  are  about  15  minutes 
apart.  I  take  out  the  stopwatch  I  use  in  the 
subcommittee  to  time  them. 

At  7:30  a.m.,  the  contractions  are  about  10 
minutes  apart  and  30  seconds  long.  Myra 
and  I  are  now  downstairs.  She  says  the  con- 
tractions hurt  less  when  she  is  standing  up. 

At  8:40  a.m..  Willie  Blacklow.  my  press 
secretary,  calls  to  report  that  his  press 
sources  think  Reagan's  speech  will  be  on 
the  economy.  I  tell  him  Myra  is  in  labor. 
WlUie  is  stammering,  st>.uu)ed. 

At  8:45  a.m.,  between  contractions,  I  run 
to  the  Italian  grocery  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  get  a  Post.  About  10  minutes 
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later,  a  blood  discharge  indicates  it's  time  to 
call  the  doctor.  He  tells  us  to  come  in. 

At  9:30  a.m..  we  arrive  at  Georgetown  hos- 
pital and  are  set  up  in  a  room  Just  inside  the 
door  leading  to  the  delivery  room. 

David  Dreyer,  my  legislative  director,  is  in 
the  waiting  area  down  the  hallway.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  speech  I  am  to 
deliver  at  1:05  p.m..  an  hour  after  the 
Reagan  address?  I  have  been  Jotting  down 
notes  in  between  contractions  and  leg  rubs 
for  Myra.  I  also  have  some  text  that  Chris 
Matthews  submitted  for  my  consideration, 
and  David  has  arrived  with  four  pages  he 
produced  last  night.  AU  on  the  economy. 

At  10:45,  Dr.  John  Queenan  arrives.  Myn, 
and  I  watch  carefully  as  the  baby's  heart- 
beat shows  up  on  the  monitor.  We  have 
been  told  by  so  many  people  that  if  it's  pver 
140,  it's  a  girl,  under  140  a  boy.  The  nurse 
announces  the  reading:  140. 

At  11, 1  tell  Queenan  about  my  1:05  prob- 
lem. He  says  it's  too  early  to  tell,  but  his 
guess  is  that  we  could  well  be  in  the  delivery 
room  at  1:05.  Myra's  contractions  are  get- 
ting much  more  Intense  and  frequent.  I  am 
writing  frantically  about  the  economy  in  be- 
tween. David  pops  in  occasionally  with  mes- 
sages. 

At  11:25,  we  get  the  news:  Reagan  will  talk 
on  arms  control.  Contractions  now  about  3 
to  4  minutes  apart  and  a  minute  long.  I'm 
rubbing  Myra's  legs  and  trying  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  next.  I  meet  David  in  the  corri- 
dor and  ask  him  to  call  four  or  five  of  the 
people  who  advise  us  on  arms  control.  AU 
are  either  out  or  talking  to  someone  else  on 
the  phone. 

At  11:50,  Queenan  now  says  there  is  virtu- 
aUy  no  chance  we  wUl  be  through  much 
before  1  p.m.  I  ask  if  it's  better  to  stick  with 
the  1:05  speaking  time  or  if  it  would  be 
better  to  try  and  push  It  to  2:05.  He  advises 
that  the  latter  would  be  preferable. 

At  12:05,  E>avid  comes  into  the  room  and 
we  turn  the  radio  on  for  Reagan's  speech.  I 
ask  Myra  if  it  is  bothering  her.  She  asks  if 
we  can  move  Reagan  out  In  the  haU.  David 
disappears  with  the  radio  and  a  note  pad. 

At  12:20,  Myra  is  beginning  to  push.  I've 
tossed  the  stopwatch  and  the  Lamaze  book 
aside  and  am  holding  Myra's  head  whUe  a 
nurse  and  a  resident  doctor  hold  her  legs. 

At  12:46,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  baby's 
head.  A  tiny  bit  of  hair.  I'm  trying  to  con- 
centrate on  this  and  not  arms  control.  Myra 
is  doing  wonderfuUy  but  is  in  incredible 
pain.  We  ask  her  to  hold  her  next  push  for 
10  seconds  and  she  obUges.  At  one  point, 
with  water  streaming  down  her  face,  she 
Jokes,  "I  knew  I  should've  worn  waterproof 
mascara." 

At  12:55,  Dr.  Queenan  gives  the  signal  and 
it  Is  time  to  head  for  the  delivery  room.  He's 
very  calm.  "Lets  go  have  a  baby,  Myra." 

Two  medical  students  have  received  our 
approval  to  watch  the  delivery.  Myra  Is  in 
the  stirrups.  The  mirror  is  placed  so  she  and 
I  can  watch  the  deUvery.  She  begins  push- 
ing again. 

At  1:02.  Mary  EUen  Moffett  is  bom.  One 
nurse  makes  the  announcement:  "Oirl, 
1:02."  One  of  the  medical  students  appears 
to  be  fainting.  The  doctor  orders  a  stool  for 
him.  Myra  is  asking.  "Is  she  aU  right?  "  Ev- 
eryone assures  us  that  aU  is  weU.  At  1:25.  we 
are  back  in  the  labor  room.  Myra  is  about  to 
nurse  Mary  mien.  E>avid  is  outside  the  door, 
very  nervous.  I  lean  out  and  say.  "We  have 
plenty  of  time.  It  wiU  only  take  about  10 
minutes  to  get  to  CBS." 

At  1:40.  David  and  I  nish  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal to  his  station  wagon  outside.  I  change 
into  a  suit  in  the  car  and  review  the  scrib- 
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bled  notes.  I  then  quickly  write  the  outline 
for  what  I  want  to  say.  inserting  Chris  Mat- 
thews' line  about  how  Ronald  Reagan  used 
to  broadcast  baseball  games  not  by  attend- 
ing the  games  but  by  calling  them  from  sta- 
tistics that  came  over  the  telegraph  wire. 
He's  doing  the  same  thing  now  in  reinter- 
preting unemployment  statistics. 

At  1:55,  we  arrive  at  CBS.  The  press  corps 
is  outside,  many  of  them  yeUing  congratula- 
tions. I  produce  a  note  from  Dr.  Queenan 
asking  that  I  be  excused  for  being  late.* 
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PEACE:  BUT  NOT  AT  THE  PRICE 
OP  SLAVERY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBOXGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
on  February  3,  this  year,  (page  832), 
I  entered  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  Item,  titled:  "The  Catholic 
Church  On:  War  Weapons,  and  Mili- 
tary Service."  It  was  the  position 
paper  of  the  military  vicar.  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke,  on  the  reality  of 
Catholics  not  having  to  accept  the 
thesis  of  peace  at  any  price.  Cardinal 
Cooke,  the  prelate  in  authority,  gave 
an  emphatic  no  to  the  thesis,  of  stir- 
render  to  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

Just  in  the  past  week,  I  received  a 
very  nice  letter  from  John  S.  Flana- 
gan, vice  president  for  business  man- 
agement, for  the  University  of  Scran- 
ton,  in  Scranton,  Pa.  Mr.  Flanagan  en- 
closed an  essay  he  had  written,  titled, 
"Defense  of  Peace."  Here  Is  another 
position  paper,  from  a  former  soldier, 
father  of  our  children,  a  man  who 
loves  his  country,  and  a  dedicated 
Catholic,  who  sees  not  the  better  red 
than  dead  syndrome  that  seems  to  be 
(pervading  the  nonauthorlty,  self-ap- 
pointed, leftist,  surrender  scenario 
spokespersons  that  call  themselves— 
'CathoUcs." 

It  is  morally  wrong  to  surrender  the 
freedom  of  ourselves,  our  children,  or 
our  grandchildren.  It  would  do  well  for 
those  who  believe  otherwise,  to  start 
doing  their  homework  on  what  their 
real  obligations  are.  Following  the 
Soviet  disinformation  campaign  of 
unilateral  disarmament  parlayed  in 
every  channel  of  the  questionable 
media  these  days,  is  suicide  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  and  so  truth  may  prevail, 
let  Mr.  Flanagan's  essay  be  yet  an- 
other voice  to  be  heard  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Article  follows: 

Ah  Essay:  DEmisc  of  Peacx 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  ob- 
served the  increasing  crescendo  of  anti- 
American  rhetoric  under  the  guise  of  lofty 
sounding  slogans.  I  am  disappointed  that 
some  of  our  biisiness.  government,  religious, 
and  community  leaders  lend  the  prestige  of 
their  influential  offices  to  what  I  believe  are 
deUberately  orchestrated  programs  of  disin- 
formation by  the  USSR.  These  disinforma- 


tion programs  appear  to  be  intended  to 
frighten  the  American  people,  undermine 
our  wiU  to  protect  ourselves,  and  spUt  the 
NATO  and  other  anti-Communist  alliances. 
Communism  is  falsely  being  touted  as 
"reaUy  not  so  bad."  "tolerable."  and  "not  as 
mischievious  as  you  think."  In  my  Judgment 
Communism  continues  to  be  the  atheistic, 
totalitarian  threat  it  has  always  l>een.  and  is 
therefore  injurious  to  one's  life  and  free- 
doms. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  evalua- 
tion of  the  situation  for  what  it  is  worth.  As 
a  practicing  Catholic,  father  of  4  grown  chU- 
dren,  retired  soldier  of  several  decades  of 
service  to  God,  my  famUy,  and  my  Country, 
grandfather,  father  of  one  son  and  one  son- 
in-law  in  the  military  service.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  defense  of  peace  and  Liberty.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  the  USA  is  the  best  hope  the 
world  has  of  preserving  peace  and  liberty  as 
we  enjoy  it  In  this  country. 

My  conscience  is  clear,  and  without  doubt, 
that  our  national  poUcy  on  war  and  on  nu- 
clear weapons  is  legaUy  and  moraUy  Justi- 
fied. My  conscionable  standard  of  conduct  is 
based  in  part  on  the  Catholic  Church's  Just 
War  Theory  and  the  foUowing  five  (5)  gen- 
eraUy  accepted  facts:  (1)  Our  nation  repre- 
sents the  Best  Society  in  the  world;  (2)  Our 
nation  has  the  highest  level  of  moral  values; 
(3)  Our  way  of  life,  under  God.  as  expressed 
in  the  Constitution,  is  worth  preserving;  (4) 
Those  who  faU  to  protect  themselves  are 
guUty  of  suicide;  and  (5)  History  shows  that 
lack  of  individual  or  group  defense  leads  to 
self-destruction.  Any  weapon,  therefore  (1) 
if  used  to  defend  and  protect  the  best  socie- 
ty In  existence,  from  an  evU  mortal  peril  is 
morally  and  legally  Justified;  (2)  if  used  to 
defend  and  protect  the  life  of  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  from  an  evil  mortal  peril,  is 
moraUy  and  legaUy  Justified. 

Furthermore.  Vatican  II  CouncU  (Oau- 
dlum  et  Spes)  supports  the  right  of  legiti- 
mate defense,  even  in  this  era  Involving 
"modem  scientific  weapons."  Oaudium  et 
Spes  specificaUy  urges  disarmament  "not 
unilaterally,  but  at  an  equal  rate  on  aU 
sides,  on  the  basis  of  agreements  and  backed 
up  by  genuine  and  effective  guarantees." 
Vatican  n.  and  docvunents  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  (November 
15,  1M8,  November  11,  1976,  February  15, 
1980)  clearly  affirmed  the  "Just  War"  by 
stating  expressly  that  "aU  those  who  are 
pledged  to  the  service  of  their  country  as 
members  of  its  armed  forces  should  regard 
themselves  as  agents  of  security  and  free- 
dom on  behalf  of  their  people.  As  long  as 
they  fulfiU  this  role  properly,  they  are 
making  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace." 

We  live  in  a  dangerous  world,  with  vi- 
cious/deadly serious  evil  opponents  (Com- 
munists) who  want  to  control  us.  If  you 
accept  the  notion  the  Soviets  pose  no  real 
threat  to  us,  then  ask  Poland. 'Norway  and 
Sweden  about  Russia's  intentions.  Also, 
more  than  enough  detailed  evidence  of  the 
USSR  using  miUtary  force  as  a  weapon  of 
political  coercion,  blackmail,  intimidation, 
and  expansionsim  is  available  for  us  to 
evaluate  and  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  why  the  nuclear 
issue,  and  other  related  Issues,  are  being  or- 
chestrated around  the  world.  Why?  To  mis- 
direct world  attention  away  from  Commu- 
nist atrocities  and  Imperialism  In  Poland, 
Afghanistan,  Laos.  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  and 
other  parts  of  the  Communist  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. It's  no  less  horrible  to  be  kiUed  by 
nuclear  weapons  than  the  brutal,  horrible 
niHngii  in  Afghanistan  or  Laos  from  Soviet 
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chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Why?  To 
undermine  and  destroy  the  restoration  of  a 
strong  American  foreign  and  defense  policy. 
Why?  To  "bury  you,"  stated  Krushchev  in 
1957.  Since  1962  the  U.S.  unilaterally  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  arms  reduction  and  disar- 
mament because  we  trusted  the  Russians. 
This  [KJlicy  was  accelerated  in  the  period 
1977-80.  and  almost  ended  in  ratification  of 
a  SALT  which  would  have  left  us  in  very 
grave  perU.  We  finally  woke  up  to  the  de- 
ception of  the  Communists  and  declared  our 
Intent  to  protect  ourselves.  Then  what  hap- 
pened? The  Soviet  propaganda  and  intimi- 
dation machine  went  into  high  gear!  Terror- 
ism increased  to  replace  friendly  non-Com- 
munist governments  with  unfriendly  Com- 
munist governments.  Dis-information  inten- 
sified to  mislead  us,  and  the  Nuclear  Freeze 
Movement  surfaced  in  Western  Europe, 
then  spread  to  the  USA  to  frighten  the 
American  people  and  split  the  NATO  and 
other  anti-Communist  alliances. 

The  Nuclear  Arms  Freeze  Movement  In 
this  country  is  a  program  of  dls-lnforma- 
tion.  It's  deUberately  manipulated  to  mis- 
lead us.  Dis-information  stories  are  placed 
by  Soviet  "agents  of  influence."  and  In 
many  cases  American  media  are  unaware  of 
the  original  sources,  but  print  the  stories 
anyway.  People  who  speak  out  about  these 
inconsistencies,  and  who  make  honest, 
strong,  positive  attempts  to  state  the  facts 
of  life  objectively  are  labeled  ultra  conserva- 
tive, a  cold  war  advocate,  or  a  McCarthyist. 
Simply  stated  dis-information  in  today's  nu- 
clear issue  deceives  us  by  cleverly  mis-using 
the  legitimate  issues  of  morality,  peace  and 
other  ideals.  Is,  for  example,  discussion  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  being  openly  and  pub- 
Ucly  discussed  in  the  USSR?  If  not.  why 
not?  Where  did  the  nuclear  weapon  freeze 
movement  in  the  U.S.  reaUy  originate? 
Don't  you  think  that's  something  that 
should  be  investigated  before  Jumping  on 
any  band  wagon? 

The  Nuclear  Opp>osition  Movement  in  the 
U.S.  lacks  correct  commitment.  It  reflects 
an  apologetic  or  situational  standard  of  con- 
duct. We  need  to  be  fuUy  and  genuinely 
committed  to  love  of  freedom  and  love  of 
God  based  on  a  standard  of  right  or  wrong- 
not  two-sidism  and  not  unilateral  disarma- 
ment with  atheistic  Communists.  Like  the 
hammer  and  naU  analogy,  this  issue  not 
only  misses  the  real  target,  but  smashes 
one's  own  thumb  in  the  process  of  striking. 
Unilateral  nuclear  disarmament  is  analo- 
gous to  disarming  poUce  to  persuade  crimi- 
nals to  obey  the  laws.  This  nuclear  freeze 
issue  is  also  analogous  to  the  erroneous  pro- 
tection of  civU  Uberties  of  the  violent  crimi- 
nal who  rapes  and  murders  a  woman,  and 
the  concern  focuses  on  protecting  the  life  of 
the  felon,  and  the  victim  Is  forgotten. 

The  current  movement  to  freeze  nuclear 
weapons  is  naive.  We  are  simply  not  aware 
of  the  influence  of  Soviet  dis-information  on 
the  media.  What  disturbs  me  is  the  ferocity 
and  persistency  with  which  the  American 
media  deUght  In  negative  cannibalism  of  the 
American  body  and  spirit;  and  the  gulUbUity 
of  weU  meaning  groups  who  Jump  on  nega- 
tive causes  with  a  relish.  Why  do  we  accept 
pronouncements  of  Communist  leaders  as 
"gospel"?  And  tear  apari  basically  honest 
Americans?  Why  do  we  give  Communist 
leaders  and  Communist  ambassadors  nation- 
al TV  exposure  and  yet  refuse  to  give  legiti- 
mate, CJod-bellevlng,  American  patriotic 
leaders  equal  time?  Or,  If  we  do,  apologists 
shout  them  down  and  attack  them  personal- 
ly; and  whether  or  not  you  know  it,  that's 
substituting  one  form  of  hostile  aggression 
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for  another.  If  we  had  read  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver's book.  Masters  of  I>eceit,  in  1958,  we 
would  have  learned  the  future  strategy  of 
the  Communists.  If  we  would  take  the  time 
today  to  read  Target  America  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  references  I  used  in  preparing 
this  paper,  we  will  find  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
caUed  it  correctly  with  frightening  accuracy 
in  1958.  The  target  of  the  Communists  is 
America!. 

My  conscience  is  clear  in  support  of  our 
nation's  poUcies,  including  use  of  NBC  and 
conventional  weapons  if  needed.  I  believe  in 
self  preservation.  I  believe  in  the  national 
defense  of  our  liberties  and  whatever  it 
takes  to  keep  my  freedoms. 

I  believe  in  peace,  and  that  the  price  to 
exercise  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  America 
is  to  be  alert  to  the  threat,  and  to  be  ade- 
quately prepared.  God  bless  America! 

JORK  S.  Flahagam. 

Enclosure. 
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A  TRraUTE  TO  "PREZ" 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OF  LOUISIAHA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISETrATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1982 
•  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  rise  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
American  who  will  be  missed  by  the 
people  of  Grambllng,  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  this  country.  The  person  I 
refer  to  is  Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
Jones,  most  affectionately  known  as 
"Prez." 

"Prez"  had  been  a  pillar  at  Gram- 
bllng for  over  50  years.  He  served  as 
president  of  Grambllng  State  Universi- 
ty for  41  years.  "Prez"  was  very  instru- 
mental in  shaping  the  productive  lives 
of  the  students,  faculty,  and  staff  of 
the  university,  and  the  Grambllng 
community  as  a  whole. 

On  April  9.  1982.  "Prez"  died,  and 
this  country  lost  a  great  black  Ameri- 
can. I  lost  a  good  friend.  To  his  family 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit, 
for  the  Rkord.  the  obituary  of  Dr. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Jones  taken 
from  a  special  edition  of  the  xmiversi- 
ty's  newspaper.  "The  Grambllnite." 
IProm  the  Grambllnite.  Apr.  16,  1982] 
Ralph  Waldo  Eifrasoif  Jems 

ACGUST  «.  190S-AP1UL  •.  1913 

"Then  Sings  My  Soul.  My  Savior.  God  To 
Thee; 

How  Great  Thou  Art,  How  Great  Thou 
Art!" 

These  uplifting  spiritual  sentiments  land 
the  magnificent  words  of  this  song  reflected 
the  guiding  principles  which  underglrded 
the  life  and  services  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son Jones,  the  son  of  John  Sebastian  and 
Marie  Morrison  Jones. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Jones  and  Mildred 
Shay  were  united  in  holy  matrimony  in 
1937.  To  this  union  were  bom  two  sons. 
Ralph,  Jr.  and  John  Arthur. 

Spending  a  portion  of  his  early  years  in 
Lake  Charles.  Louisiana  and  on  the  South- 
em  University  campus  where  his  father 
served  as  the  first  Dean,  he  completed  his 
high  school  and  college  education  at  South- 
em  University  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  the  Masters  Degree  he 
earned  at  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Jones 
was  the  recipient  of  Honorary  Doctorates 
conferred  by  the  following  Universities: 
Louisiana  Tech  in  Ruston.  Louisiana; 
Southeastern  in  Washington.  D.C.;  and  the 
University  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land. 

His  professional  career  began  at  Lampton 
College  in  Alexandria.  Louisiana,  from 
where  he  subsequently  accepted  a  position 
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at  Louisiana  Negro  Normal  A  Industrial  In- 
stitution in  Grambllng  in  1926.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  served  in  a  variety  of  duties  until 
1936  when  he  became  president.  Prom  a  few 
modest  frame  structures,  a  faculty  ol  17, 
and  a  student  body  of  120,  the  campus  was 
expanded  under  his  administration  into  its 
present  sUtus— a  multi-million  dollar  physi- 
cal plant,  a  faculty  and  staff  of  over  600. 
and  a  student  enrollment  which  at  one  time 
peaked  4200. 

He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
launching  an  innovative  program  in  teacher 
education  that  gained  national  attention. 
Under  his  leadership  the  ciirricular  offer- 
ings evolved  from  a  single  purpose  institu- 
tion, and  a  name  change  of  "Grambllng  Col- 
lege." into  a  multi-purpose  one,  and  "Gram- 
bllng SUte  University"— today  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  landmark  Institutions  with 
international  renown,  also  known  as  the 
place  where  "E^^erybody  is  somebody." 

During  his  term  as  president.  Dr.  Jones 
also  served  as  head  baseball  coach,  amassing 
a  record  of  816  wins,  and  218  losses,  and  a 
number  of  Mid- West  and  Southwestern  con- 
ference championships. 

Equally  as  important  as  his  professional 
contributions  were  his  contributions  toward 
espousing  good  human  relations,  by  precept 
and  example,  among  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

He  was  known  affectionately  as  "Pree"  to 
everyone. 

Dr.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  New  Rock 
VaUey  Baptist  Church  in  Grambllng  where 
he  served  as  Trustee,  and  at  the  time  of 
death  was  an  active  member  of  the  Deacon 
Board.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Sigma  Fraternity.  Inc..  and  a  33-degree 
Prince  Hall  Maaon. 

Over  a  span  of  41  years  as  president,  he 
inspired  many  college  generations  that 
moved  into  the  world  of  work  and  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  their  respective  en- 
deavors. His  total  tenure  at  the  University 
covered  50  years.  He  departed  this  life  on 
Good  Friday.  April  9.  1982. 

Survivors  include:  two  sons.  Ralph  W.  E. 
Jones,  Jr.  and  John  Arthur,  both  of  Balti- 
more. Maryland;  a  daughter-in-law,  Jesola 
Earnest  Jones,  and  three  grandsons,  Ralph 
Qdridge.  Ernest  Emerson,  and  Warren 
Waldo,  also  of  Baltimore;  four  sisters. 
Amelia  J.  Lewis  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana; 
BCyrtle  J.  Moultry  of  Jennings.  Louisiana; 
Lenora  J.  Washington  of  Washington.  DC; 
OgeriU  Humphrey  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
Geraldlne  J.  James  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana; and  a  host  of  nieces,  nephews  and 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

.  .  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that 
Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  this  man  was  a  man!"  (Shake- 
speare).* 


JOHN  H.  PATTERSON 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
Uf  THI  HOUSI  OP  RKPRKSCinATIVIS 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
May  7  is  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  John  H.  Patterson,  a  man 
who  revolutionized  American  business 
and  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  in  the  history  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Patterson  is  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
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Co.  However,  he  was  also  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  direct  mail  advertising,  an 
Innovator  in  his  concern  for  employee 
welfare,  and  the  creator  of  our  modem 
system  of  international  business. 

For  Dayton  residents,  he  will  always 
be  remembered  as  a  philanthropist,  a 
community  leader,  and  the  man  who 
saved  hundreds  of  lives  in  the  rescue 
efforts  during  Dayton's  disasterous 
1913  nood. 

To  mark  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  on  May  7  the  Montgomery 
County  Historical  Society  will  open  an 
exhibit  on  the  life  and  deeds  of  John 
H.  Patterson.  Cosponsoring  the  exhib- 
it Is  his  only  surviving  child.  Dorothy 
Patterson  Jackson. 

In  conjunction  with  the  exhibit,  the 
society  has  published  a  brochure  on 
this  remarkable  man  which  I  com- 
mend for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
John  H.  Patterson  built  one  of  the  nine- 
teenth century's  most  successful  enterprises 
and  revolutionized  the  way  America  did 
business.  HU  personal  philosophy  and 
energy  transformed  the  life  of  his  factory 
workers  and  shaped  the  community  in 
which  they  lived.  He  was  a  businessman,  a 
booster,  a  philanthrophist  and.  above  all.  a 
man  who  'never  let  anything  new  get  by 
him." 

Bom  and  raised  on  the  famUy  farm 
(which  would  later  be  the  site  of  his  facto- 
ry). Patterson  went  off  to  Miami  University, 
served  in  the  Union  Army,  and  graduated 
from  £>artmouth  College,  only  to  return  to  a 
Dayton  which  had  no  Job  for  a  "university 
man."  He  finally  found  work  as  a  toll  collec- 
tor on  a  quiet  section  of  the  Miami  Canal. 

To  supplement  his  Income  and  fill  his  con- 
siderable spare  time.  Patterson  took  up  a 
sideline— selling  coal  and  wood.  The  busi- 
ness prospered  under  Patterson's  manage- 
ment. His  innovations,  like  written  receipts, 
the  personal  handling  of  customer  com- 
plaints, and  his  brightly  painted  "Patterson 
and  Company"  coal  wagons,  turned  a  part- 
time  enterprise  into  a  thriving  full-time 
business.  The  toll  collector  had  become  a 
businessman. 

By  1884.  John  Patterson  appeared  to  be  at 
the  peak  of  his  career.  Patterson  and  Com- 
pany operated  six  offices,  leased  three  coal 
mines,  and  owned  the  railroad  cars  used  to 
transport  the  coal  to  the  Dayton  market. 
However,  his  real  career  had  yet  to  begin, 
for  it  was  at  this  point  that  Patterson  gam- 
bled all  he  had— money  in  the  bank,  commu- 
nity respect,  and  the  prostect  of  a  secure 
future— to  buy  the  rights  to  manufacture 
and  sell  a  machine  which  no  one  wanted.  At 
age  40.  John  and  his  brother  Frank  pur- 
chased the  National  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny, changed  the  name  to  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  and  began  the  struggle 
to  make  James  Jacob  Ritty's  'Incorruptible 
Cashier"  part  of  every  American  shop  and 
business. 

The  challenge  they  faced  was  a  formida- 
ble one.  They  had  purchased  rights  to  a  rel- 
atively primitive  machine  no  one  knew 
about  or  needed.  John  Patterson  and  his 
brother  would  thus  have  to  perfect  the  ma- 
chine and.  at  the  same  time,  create  a  market 
for  it.  The  prospects  of  financing  such  a 
project  from  outside  sources  were  dim;  prob- 
lems in  securing  loans  and  Institutional  in- 
vestors would  plague  the  company  through- 
out its  early  history.  Yet  Patterson  persist- 
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ed.  and  in  doing  so.  literally  invented  the 
modem  American  corporation. 

NCR  was  among  the  first  companies  to 
use  direct  mail  advertising.  Colorful,  high 
impact  brochures  Introduced  the  business 
world  to  the  advantages  of  the  cash  register. 
Patterson's  belief  that  good  salesmen  were 
made,  not  bom.  was  proven  by  the  success 
of  his  trained  sales  force.  Using  then  inno- 
vative techniques  like  guaranteed  territo- 
ries, sales  quotas,  incentive  systems,  and  re- 
hearsed sales  talks,  NCR  salesmen  consist- 
ently outsold  their  rivals  and  made  the  NCR 
cash  register  the  nation's  best-selling  busi- 
ness machine. 

Sales  and  advertising  were  only  two  of 
Patterson's  contributions  to  American  busi- 
ness. His  colleagues  thought  NCR's  pyrami- 
dal management  structure  a  novelty  be- 
cause Patterson  actuaUy  paid  executives  to 
think,  plan,  organize  and  delegate  author- 
ity, rather  than  do  everything  themselves. 
However,  the  system  worked,  as  did  Patter- 
son's use  of  the  Suggestion  Box  to  evaluate 
worker  complaints  and  suggestions.  His  re- 
markable employee  welfare  system  insured 
NCR  workers  a  clean,  safe  working  environ- 
ment and  provided  them  with  an  unprece- 
dented benefit  program,  including  adult 
education,  on-site  medical  care,  and  even 
the  opportunity  to  bathe  on  company  time. 

NCR.  under  Patterson's  management,  was 
an  Immensely  successful  operation.  By  1920, 
NCR  had  90%  of  the  nation's  cash  register 
business,  and  had  established  itself  as  one  of 
the  world's  first  International  corporations, 
with  sales  offices  in  nearly  every  country  In 
the  world.  Though  the  success  of  NCR 
during  this  period  can  be  attributed  to  im- 
proved business  practices  and  efficiency,  the 
Company,  like  most  19th  century  industries, 
was  "the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man." 
The  man  was  John  Henry  Patterson,  a  man 
who  showed  that  Innovations  paid. 

After  the  tum  of  the  century.  Patterson 
applied  his  philosophy  and  the  resources  of 
the  NCR  to  a  larger,  more  complex  area— 
the  Dayton  community.  Ever  the  Improver, 
Patterson's  vision  did  not  stop  at  the  facto- 
ry door. 

One  of  his  first  projects  involved  the  reha- 
bilitation of  a  factory  neighborhood,  known 
as  "Slldertown".  Using  cash  Incentives, 
beautlflcatlon  awards,  and  other  factory- 
proven  techniques,  Patterson  transformed 
this  tumble-down  area  south  of  the  city  Into 
South  Park,  a  pleasant  neighborhood  of 
freshly  painted  bouses,  and  landscaped 
lawns. 

Over  the  next  twenty  years,  Patterson  and 
NCR  took  on  larger  and  larger  projects, 
each  designed  to  Improve  the  Dayton  envi- 
ronment. The  list  of  such  projects  is  long 
and  varied,  but  all  reflect  a  major  concern 
of  Patterson's— the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. A  city- wide  kindergarten  program  (fi- 
nanced by  NCR)  was  established,  as  were 
the  Boy's  Gardens  and  Boy's  Box  Furniture 
Company  (which  kept  Idle  young  hands 
busy  learning  a  useful  skill).  The  Company's 
mammoth  School  House  was  used  for  Satur- 
day rooming  children's  programs  and  educa- 
tional lectures  for  the  public. 

Patterson  himself  participated  in  the  edu- 
cational process,  personally  crusading  at  the 
public  gatherings,  speaking  to  civic  groups, 
and  arguing  before  the  city  fathers  on  Day- 
ton's needs.  His  favorite  topics  Included  the 
need  for  an  efficient  city  government  and  a 
means  to  control  the  unpredictable  Great 
Miami  River.  Patterson  viewed  himself  as 
an  educator  and  NCHi  as  a  giant  visual  aid. 
He  taught  by  example.  What  worked  for 
business,  would  work  for  Dayton. 
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Perhaps  the  only  list  more  amazing  than 
"projects  undertaken"  is  the  list  of  projects 
successfully  completed.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1922,  John  H.  Patterson,  had.  In 
the  words  of  one  author,  "rebuilt  the  city  in 
his  own  image. "  Kindergartens,  as  well  as 
manual  training  and  vocational  education, 
were  established  parts  of  the  Dayton  Public 
School  system.  The  city  had  a  number  of 
spacious  green  parks.  A  nationally  recog- 
nized commission-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment had  been  operating  for  over  seven 
years,  and  the  final  touches  were  being  ap- 
plied to  the  last  of  the  five  earthen  flood 
control  dams  that  have  protected  the  Bdlaml 
Valley  from  flooding  for  nearly  60  years. 

Like  most  builders  of  major  corporations. 
John  H.  Patterson's  image  in  his  own  com- 
munity is  larger  than  life.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  countless  eulogies  in  his  own  lifetime 
and.  following  his  death,  his  name  was  at- 
tached to  a  number  of  streets,  schools  and 
Institutions.  Yet  his  legacy  Is  something 
much  greater  than  these  commemorations. 
John  H.  Patterson  provided  more  than  em- 
ployment for  Dayton— he  provided  commu- 
nity goals.  And  he  worked  harder  than 
anyone  to  achieve  those  goals.  His  many 
successes  are  indelibly  stamped  on  today's 
Dayton.* 


DISCUSSION  OP  TURKISH 
OCCUPATION  OP  CYPRUS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORXOON 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  Broomfield.  and  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Yatron,  for  providing  a  fonmi 
to  discuss  the  unacceptable  Turkish 
occupation  of  Cyprus.  The  occupation 
evolved  in  an  unacceptable  manner 
and  has  wrought  unacceptable  conse- 
quences. Hopefully,  these  discussions 
wlU  shed  new  light  on  the  transgres- 
sions on  human  rights  and  motivate 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  reevaluate 
this  country's  policy  toward  the  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20,  1974.  Turk- 
ish military  forces  invaded  Cyprus. 
Several  days  later,  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment was  arranged  but  the  Tiu'ks 
never  complied;  instead,  they  contin- 
ued to  expand  their  zone  of  occupa- 
tion. On  Augtist  14,  1974,  in  blatant 
violation  of  U.N.  Security  Council  res- 
olutions and  other  agreements,  the 
Turks  invaded  with  40.000  troops  and 
occupied  38  percent  of  the  island  of 
CsTjrus. 

Turkish  authorities  in  Ankara  justi- 
fied their  actions  with  the  explanation 
that  the  Greeks  threatened  "Enosis" 
(luiion  of  Cyprus  with  Greece)  and  the 
Sampson  regime  which  supplanted,  by 
coup,  the  Makarios  government  on 
Cyprus  imperiled  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriots. 

The  invasion  clearly  violated  the 
1960  Treaty  of  Guarantee  which  per- 
mits intervention  on  Cyprus  by 
Turkey.  Greece,  or  Britain  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  "reestablishing  the  state  of  af- 
fairs created  by  the  present  treaty." 
The  Turks  violated  the  treaty,  first,  by 
falling  to  "consult"  with  the  other 
treaty  members  as  indicated  by  the 
treaty  provisions,  and  second,  by  abus- 
ing the  provision  which  reserved  the 
rights  of  the  treaty  nations  to  inter- 
vene in  order  to  reestablish  the  previ- 
ous state  of  affairs  on  Cyprus.  The 
previous  state  was  a  constitutional  re- 
public—one which  treated  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cypriots  equally. 

The  invasion  directed  by  Turkish 
Prime  Minister  Elcevit  did  anything 
but  reestablish  or  improve  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Cyprtis.  Indeed,  before  the 
occupation,  there  were  199  villages  in 
what  is  now  the  Turkish  Federated 
Cypriot  Republic  (TPCS).  Now.  the 
same  area  has  only  71  inhabited  vil- 
lages, none  of  which  are  populated 
wholly  by  Turkish  Cjrpriots. 

What  happened  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Cypriots  who  lived  in  the 
north?  Mr.  Speaker,  their  lives  were 
transformed— transformed  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  cxxupatlon.  Most  of  the 
Greeks  Cypriots  fled  from  the  north 
into  the  southern  area  of  the  island 
where  they  became  refugees  of  a  civil- 
ized Greek  Cjrpriots  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  is  a  serious  vio- 
lation of  human  rights,  but  that  is  not 
the  full  extent  of  the  atrocities.  The 
occupying  Turks  have  harassed,  im- 
prisoned, raped,  murdered,  and  tor- 
tured Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots  in 
northern  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  enough  that 
the  Turks  have  occupied  the  country 
and  wantonly  defamed  the  residents  of 
the  Island?  The  Turks  have  stripped 
the  Cypriots  of  their  national  identity. 
Before  the  invasion,  Turkish  and 
Greek  CjTJriots  each  practiced  their 
own  culture,  but  they  remained  Cypri- 
ots at  heart.  With  each  generation, 
the  Cypriots  became  more  Cypriotlc 
and  less  Turkish  or  Greek.  The  CjTJri- 
ots  had  had  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  had  been  evolving  into  an  in- 
dependent nation  with  its  own  culture 
and  traditions.  Now  the  evolution  and 
independence  have  ceased.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  Turkish  Federated  Cypri- 
ot State  has  segregated  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  Cypriots;  Mr.  Ecevit  has  di- 
vided the  country  and  violated  the 
CjTjriot  right  to  determine  their  sover- 
eignty. 

The  Turks  Justified  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Cyprus  with  claims  that 
the  Greeks  planned  "Enosis"  of 
Cyprus.  The  Turks  feared  that 
"Enosis"  would  threaten  Turkish  secu- 
rity and  Jeopardize  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriots.  What,  may  I  ask. 
have  the  Turks  accomplished?  They 
have  created  their  own  union  of 
Cyprus  with  the  continent;  a  union 
which  has  precipitated  gross  violations 
of  human  rights;  violations  perpetrat- 
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ed  against  Turkish  and  Oreek  C3^ri- 
ot8.  With  their  union,  the  Turks  have 
created  200,000  refugees  and  destroyed 
the  Cyprlots'  way  of  life. 

The  Turkish  Invasion  disrupted  the 
Cypriot  economy— an  economy  that 
employed  nearly  100  percent  of  the 
work  force.  Burning  of  crops,  displace- 
ment of  farmers,  and  razing  of  fruit 
orchards  disrupted  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  and  reduced  its 
resiliency  suid  harshened  the  refugee 
burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oreek  Cyprlots 
have  done  an  admirable  job  of  relocat- 
ing and  creating  new  lives  for  the 
Oreek  and  Turkish  C)rprlot  refxigees. 
By  1980.  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
refugees  in  southern  Cyprus  had  been 
housed,  fed.  clothed,  and  employed— a 
tremendous  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  singled  out  the 
southern  region  of  the  island  because 
it  is  drastically  different  from  the  lag- 
ging northern  region.  The  Turkish 
Cyprlots  resent  the  presence  of  the  oc- 
cupying forces  and  the  mainland  colo- 
nists who  have  abused  the  Cyprlots 
and  appropriated  the  t>est  property  for 
their  own  use.  The  occupation  and 
continued  atrocities  have  demoralized 
the  Cyprlots  and  discouraged  settling 
in  the  north.  As  a  result,  northern 
Cyprus— the  TPCS— is  grossly  under- 
populated and  underproductive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  disparity  between 
two  populations  that  were  once  closely 
knit  is  most  Irregular.  It  is  further  sus- 
tained by  demarcation  of  a  boundary, 
the  "Oreen  Line"  which  cuts  across 
the  Island  through  the  middle  of  Nico- 
sia, the  capital  city,  creating  another 
Berlin.  The  Green  Line  and  the  associ- 
ated neutral  zone  patrolled  by  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
divide  the  population  of  the  Island. 
Ironically,  the  Oreek  Cyprlots  who 
have  been  most  injured  by  the  occupa- 
tion. aUow  people  to  pass  from  the 
north  Into  the  south  with  relatively 
little  hassle;  the  Turks  do  not.  They 
do  not  allow  Southerners  to  enter  the 
north  unless  they  are  Turkish  Cyprl- 
ots who  intend  to  settle.  Nor  do  they 
allow  hundreds  of  Oreek  Cyprlots  to 
move  to  the  south:  they  have  enclaved 
them— forced  them  to  live  under  con- 
ditions approaching  martial  law.  On 
Cyprus,  people  who  were  once  neigh- 
bors, who  were  once  free,  are  now  sep- 
arated by  a  burned,  gutted  civic  waste- 
land, and  Imprisoned  in  their  homes. 

This  situation  creates  tremendous 
strain  of  Aegean  peace.  In  response  to 
the  Cyprus  occupation,  the  Greeks 
have  amassed  troops  and  weapons 
along  the  Turkish  border.  Turkey, 
considering  this  a  threat  to  her  terri- 
tory, has  countered  with  her  own 
troop  formations.  Also  discoveries  of 
sea  bottom  oil  and  mineral  deposits 
have  increased  the  Importance  of  con- 
trolling the  waters  which  surround 
Oreek  Islands  near  the  Turkish  coast. 
As  the  value  of  oil  and  minerals  in- 
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creases,  so  will  the  tension  in  this 
region.  Resolution  of  the  Cypnis  situa- 
tion would  remove  some  of  the  kin- 
dling that  might  fuel  fires  in  the 
region.  This  planet  cannot  afford  a 
fire,  a  war  in  this  explosive  region.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  war  could  escalate  to  in- 
clude the  Middle  East.  For  this  reason 
and  others.  It  is  Imperative  that  ten- 
sion be  alleviated  between  these  two 
countries;  peace  must  prevail  in  the 
Aegean,  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion must  be  found. 

The  United  States  has  not  catalyzed 
in  the  Aegean.  Every  dollar  that  we 
have  given  to  Turkey  has  freed  a  cor- 
responding dollar  for  the  Turks  .to  use 
in  support  of  their  occupying  force. 
Since  the  invasion,  we  have  suspended 
aid  for  only  a  few  months;  we  have 
continued  aid  which  is  received  at  the 
Inevitable  expense  of  more  than 
200,000  Cyprlots.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  111  effects  of  our  aid.  we  continue 
to  increase  the  amount. 

This  year,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  increase  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey  by 
$115  million  to  a  total  of  $815  million. 
This  is  more  than  a  15-percent  in- 
crease. Are  we  rewarding  the  Turkish 
Government  for  a  job  well  done? 

Why  have  we  continued  to  support 
Turkish  aggression  on  Cyprus?  Some 
officials  claim  that  intelligence  infor- 
mation gained  from  Turkish  based  op- 
erations is  essential  to  nationaJ  securi- 
ty and  that  without  the  assistance 
given  to  Turkey,  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  our  operations 
there;  some  experts  say  that  equiva- 
lent information  could  be  obtained 
from  shipbome  and  land-based  oper- 
ations elsewhere  in  the  region. 

Others  claim  that  we  would  violate 
our  agreement  with  Ankara  If  we 
ceased  giving  aid;  they  have  already 
violated  the  terms  of  the  aid  by  using 
U.S.-supplied  military  equipment  for 
purposes  other  than  self-defense;  sus- 
pension would  by  justified.  Perhaps 
growing  U.S.  Industrial  interests  justi- 
fy assistance.  How  are  American  in- 
dustries served  by  oppression  In  north- 
em  Cyprus? 

I  see  no  valid  justification  of  our 
continuing  support  of  the  oppression 
of  more  than  200,000  Cyprlots.  for 
threatening  Aegean  and  Mediterrane- 
an peace,  for  the  threatening  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  "Ground  Zero 
Week."  a  week  of  consciousness  of  the 
possibility  of  extinction  of  the  human 
race.  Any  conflict  could  escalate;  a  war 
in  the  Aegean  could  lead  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  our  race.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  reduce  the  probability  of  such  a 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  use  foreign 
aid  to  force  the  Turkish  to  concede  to 
a  position  that  enhances  the  value  of 
negotiations  to  end  the  Cyprus  occu- 
pation. I  support  Greek  Prime  Minis- 
ter Andreas  Papandreou  in  his  efforts 
to  initiate  international  negotiations. 
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It  Is  time  to  end  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  and  relieve  tensions  In  the 
Aegean,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
steps  to  reach  this  goal;  to  sustain 
world  peace:  to  protect  the  interests  of 
this  nation  and  every  other  nation  of 
the  world,  to  create  friendly  relations 
with  the  Aegean  world.  We  must  exert 
or  influence  to  end  the  occupation  of 
Cypriis  and  support  the  establishment 
of  a  constructive  independent  govern- 
ment on  Cyprus. 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentlemen 
from  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
BROOiinELB  and  Mr.  Yatron,  for 
bringing  this  important  matter  to  the 
floor  for  discussion  today.* 


TOUR  OP  POST  OFFICE  TURNS 
ANGER  INTO  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOUTH  CAKOUMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRXSCNTATTVXS 

Monday,  April  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1982  issue  of  the  State  news- 
paper published  in  Columbia.  S.C. 
contained  an  article  about  the  Colum- 
bia Post  Office  that  struck  me  as  being 
especially  noteworthy.  Mr.  Roy  Watts, 
the  postmaster  in  Columbia,  and  his 
staff  have  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
dealing  with  customer  complaints  that 
I  am  sure  will  pay  valuable  dividends 
in  improving  public  understanding— 
those  who  have  complaints  about 
postal  service  are  invited  to  tour  the 
Columbia  Post  Office  and  observe  its 
operations. 

While  we  have  all  heard  criticisms  at 
one  time  or  another  about  the  mall 
service,  probably  too  few  of  us  have 
actually  stopped  to  consider  what  a 
good  job  the  postal  service  does  in 
serving  the  American  people  and  how 
relatively  few  problems  actually  occur 
when  we  take  note  of  the  huge  volume 
of  mall  in  this  country.  Last  year  the 
Postal  Service  handled  a  record  high 
110  billion  pieces  of  mail.  That  comes 
to  a  total  of  360  million  pieces  nation- 
wide on  the  average  workday.  Even 
more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  this 
virtual  tidal  wave  of  mail  was  handled 
by  a  workforce  10  percent  smaller 
than  its  1970  counterpart.  The  future 
outlook  holds  promise  of  greater  effi- 
ciency as  new  high  speed  automated 
mail  processing  equipment  becomes 
available. 

I  commend  the  Columbia  postmaster 
and  his  staff  for  coming  up  with  this 
method  of  improving  public  relations 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  bring  the  newspaper  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Apnl  26.  1982 
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UirDCRSTAJfSING 

(By  Charles  Pope) 

More  than  anything  else,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  maligned  these  days  for  poor  serv- 
ice and  ever  rising  rates. 

But  to  those  Columbians  who  are  dis- 
pleased with  their  service.  Postmaster  Roy 
Watts  extends  an  invitation  to  witness  first- 
hand what  an  enormously  complex  task  the 
postal  service  must  taclUe. 

Wednesday  night  about  15  area  residents, 
who  had  earlier  submitted  complaints,  as- 
sembled at  Columbia's  main  post  office  to 
attend  what  Watts  believes  Is  the  nation's 
first  program  addressing  complaints  by 
showing  people  how  the  business  of  deliver- 
ing the  mail  Is  carried  out. 

Included  In  the  group  was  Bob  Becker,  a 
postal  service  official  from  Washington  who 
was  observing  the  program.  "This  ts  a  fairly 
unique  thing. "  he  said.  "I  haven't  heard  of 
any  others." 

Also  attending  were  several  residents  from 
the  Valley  Park  area  of  Columbia  near  Five 
Points  who  were  upset  with  getting  their 
mall  in  the  evening. 

"I'm  on  a  VA  pension.  Why  should  my 
mall  be  delivered  that  late?"  an  elderly  man 
asked.  "We  should  get  our  mall  on  time. " 

After  the  tour,  however,  the  most  of  the 
anger  was  dif  used  and  the  man  more  concili- 
tory.  saying  he  was  more  upaet  with  the  car- 
rier In  his  area  than  with  the  post  office. 

Begun  last  Noverber  by  Watts,  who  has 
been  Columbia's  postmaster  for  a  year,  the 
program  caters  to  people  who  come  to  the 
post  office  with  specific  problems  and  a  tour 
Is  given  every  month  to  everyone  who  files  a 
complaint. 

Since  the  first  tour  In  November,  Watts 
said  the  program  has  become  successful  in 
tempering  complaints  by  educating  people 
about  how  complex  moving  the  mail  Is. 
WatU  said  the  tours  average  about  20 
people  and  moat  oome  away  surprised. 

"We  welcome  any  Ideas  you  may  have, 
and  complainU,"  Watts  told  the  group 
before  the  tour,  and  before  complimentary 
pens  were  handed  out  to  everyone.  "This 
program  Improves  communication  so  we  can 
convince  you  we  are  dedicated  to  our  mis- 
sion to  provide  the  best  service  we  can." 

And  if  it  fails  to  convince  anyone  about 
dedication  to  accompllsiilng  that  goal,  the 
tour  does  not  fail  at  driving  home  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  postal  system. 

The  Columbia  post  office  Is  huge,  four 
floors  teeming  with  racks  of  pigeonhole 
cabinets,  bundles  of  mall  in  sacks  pUed  high 
and  miniature  railroad  of  chain-driven  carts 
changing  overhead.  The  post  office  employs 
950  people. 

Tour  director  O.  D.  Davis  said,  "The  way 
the  machine  Is  set  up.  there  are  12  consoles 
and  the  letters  come  by  one  a  second.  The 
employee  must  make  a  decision,  read  the 
first  three  digits  or  the  last  three  and  key 
them  in"  One  operator  can  do  about  1.300 
pieces  of  mail  In  an  hour  but  Davis,  who 
oversees  post  office  operation,  admits  there 
are  'more  errors  because  so  much  speed  Is 
involved." 

Columbia  has  three  of  the  machines  sort- 
ing the  1.7  million  pieces  of  mall  the  post 
office  handles  dally.  According  to  Davis,  the 
Columbia  post  office  was  successful  96  per- 
cent of  the  time  last  year  in  delivering  mail 
that  was  supposed  to  be  delivered  overnight. 

And  in  the  future,  the  percentage  may  in- 
crease because  the  post  office  U  scheduled 
to  receive  in  1983  a  computer-driven,  optical 
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sorter  that  can  handle  33.000  pieces  of  mall 
an  hour  with  three  operators. 

The  OCR.  as  the  optical  sorters  are  called 
in  post  office  jargon,  have  been  tested  in 
San  Francisco.  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Dallas  and  are  the  central  reason  post  office 
officials  have  pushed  for  the  nine  digit  zip 
code.* 


EARTH  DAY  1982 
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leagues  that  we  must  remain  steadfast 
in  our  support  of  programs  that  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  environment. 
For  in  the  last  analysis,  we  have  no 
choice.  We  are  all  uniquely  tied,  one  to 
each  other,  and  oiu-  commitments  now 
will  effect  the  lives  of  future  genera- 
tions of  men  and  women  on  this 
planet.* 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 


FUTURE  OP  FLANDREAU  INDIAN 
SCHOOL 


or  MARTLARS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  26,  1982 

•  Ii^.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
times  of  budgetary  crisis  and  fiscal  con- 
straint, we  must  continue  to  under- 
score our  commitment  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  our  Nation. 
Most  appropriately  today  I  wish  to 
make  reference  to  the  environment.  In 
observance  of  E^arth  Day  1982. 

First  dedicated  in  1970  Earth  Day  Is 
a  time  when  Americans  can  take  stock 
in  their  surroundings  and  how  they 
effect  not  only  their  own  lives  but  the 
lives  of  future  generations  as  well.  It 
has  prompted  a  tremendous  increase 
in  this  country's  environmental  aware- 
ness. Through  programs,  speeches, 
songs,  sit-ins.  and  nationally  televised 
radio  and  television  broadcasts.  Earth 
Day  has  focused  attention  on  the 
interlocking  mechanism  that  is  our 
planet.  The  connections  made  by 
Americans  that  pollution,  depletion  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  unchecked 
waste  into  our  atmosphere,  regardless 
of  whether  It  be  into  our  water.  Earth 
or  air.  are  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
human  race. 

After  that  initial  outpouring  of  sup- 
port in  1970.  a  powerful  commitment 
was  made  at  all  levels  of  our  society, 
and  we  have  achieved  modest  success 
in  cleaning  up  our  air,  water,  and  our 
living  environment.  In  1970.  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  which  has  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  environmental  policy  for 
the  last  decade.  

Since  the  passage  of  NEPA,  Con- 
gress has  subsequently  enacted  legisla- 
tion that  protects  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  ecosys- 
tems that  support  man's  life  here  on 
Earth.  While  these  programs  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  returning  our 
habitat  to  some  semblance  of  order, 
they  are  but  first  steps.  We  are  now 
faced  with  proposals  that  would  re- 
verse the  gains  we  have  attained  over 
the  past  years.  There  are  amendments 
proposed  that  could  cripple  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  There  are  serious  reductions— 
up  to  30  percent— in  the  budgets  of 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Environ- 
ment Protection  Agency  mandated  to 
be  a  watchdog  on  our  environment, 
which  could  strip  them  of  their  abili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Earth  Day  1982,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


HON.  CLINT  ROBERTS 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  on  l>ehalf 
of  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  In 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
targeted  the  Flandreau  Indian  School 
for  closure  after  the  1982-83  school 
year.  The  Bureau's  proposal  to  close 
the  Flandreau  Indian  School  has  come 
at  a  time  when  Federal  cutbacks  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  high  deficit. 
In  addition,  the  closure  of  the  board- 
ing school  is  consistent  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  policy  to 
educate  Indian  students  as  close  to 
their  homes  as  possible.  However,  due 
to  the  nature  and  general  piuT>ose  of 
the  school,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
cutback  should  come  in  this  particular 
area  of  Indian  education.  This  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indian  people. 

The  Flandreau  Indian  School  edu- 
cates about  450  Indian  students  at  the 
present  time.  The  majority  of  these 
students  have  not  been  successful,  for 
various  reasons,  in  their  home  envi- 
ronment. The  boarding  school  offers  a 
positive  arena  for  these  youths  to  con- 
tinue their  education  and  to  live  in  an 
environment  that  is  more  condusive  to 
finishing  high  school.  In  addition,  the 
Flandreau  Indian  School  serves  stu- 
dents from  many  different  States.  It 
would  certainly  be  detrimental  to  lose 
this  school  which  fulfills  the  needs  of 
many  Indian  students  through  offer- 
ing an  alternate  environment  with  a 
good  social  setting  to  concentrate  on 
academics. 

Along  with  required  high  school  sub- 
jects, the  Flandreau  Indian  School 
offers  a  large  vocational  education 
program  that  includes  building  trades 
and  secretarial  skills  which  prepare 
the  students  to  be  productive  and  self- 
sufficent  after  graduation.  The  Flan- 
dreau Indian  School  also  provides 
counseling  and  courses  for  those  stu- 
dents who  su-e  interested  in  pursuing 
f  luther  education  past  the  high  school 
level.  The  combination  of  these  excel- 
lent programs  with  the  productive  and 
positive  environment  has  led  the  Flan- 
dreau Indian  School  to  be  quite  sue- 
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cessful  In  educating  the  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

A  high  success  rate  can  only  have 
positive  ramifications  for  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as 
the  students  graduate  to  be  working 
and  contributing  member  of  society. 

In  addition  to  the  most  important 
benefit  of  the  school,  which  is  the  edu- 
cation provided  to  Indian  youths,  the 
Flandreau  Indian  School  is  also  a  lead- 
ing contributor  to  the  local  economic 
base  in  Flandreau,  adding  to  the  reve- 
nue for  the  city  and  the  businesses  in 
the  city.  If  the  school  were  to  close  as 
proposed,  not  only  would  Indian  edu- 
cation suffer  but  many  of  the  local 
businesses  would  be  adversely  affected 
as  well  as  those  residents  of  Flandreau 
who  are  employed  at  the  school. 

This  is  a  time  when  a  reduction  is 
needed  in  Oovemment  spending  in 
order  to  return  our  economy  to  its 
past  productive  level.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  closure  of  an  insti- 
tution such  as  the  Flandreau  Indian 
School  will  have  positive  effects  upon 
our  economy  or  the  future  of  our 
Indian  youth.* 


DISENFRANCHISING     DISHONOR- 
ABLY DISCHARGED  VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEfflERLING 

or  OHIO 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVKS 

Monday,  AprU  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  in  our  democratic  society. 
Any  unauthorized  infrlngeiaent  of 
that  right  undermines,  to  that  extent, 
our  democracy.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  possibility 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
have  incorrectly  told  certain  veterans 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  vote. 

Last  month,  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal ran  an  article  about  a  dishonor- 
ably discharged  Vietnam  veteran.  The 
veteran,  discharged  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  for  falling  to  obey  an  order 
in  Vietnam,  was  court-martialed  and 
served  2  years  in  military  prison.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  veteran  was  a 
model  soldier  until  injured  and  appar- 
ently sprayed  with  agent  orange  while 
on  combat  patrol.  Having  served  his 
sentence,  the  veteran  was  erroneously 
told  by  Defense  Department  officials 
that,  because  he  was  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, he  was  no  longer  entitled  to 
vote.  As  a  result  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
article,  the  veteran  found  out  last 
month— after  more  than  a  decade  of 
dlsenfranchisement— that  whoever 
told  him  he  could  not  vote  in  Ohio  was 
Just  plain  wrong. 

The  author  of  the  article  was  also 
told  by  Pentagon  officials  that  dishon- 
orably discharged  veterans  are  not  en- 
titled to  vote.  A  member  of  my  staff 
was  also  told  by  Defense  Department 
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officials  that  "dishonorably  dis- 
charged veterans  who  are  convicted  of 
a  Federal  offense"  are  not  allowed  to 
vote.  That  is  still  not  correct;  since 
about  25  States  have  constitutional 
provisions  restoring  the  right  of  con- 
victed felons  to  vote  once  they  have 
served  their  time,  or  have  been  pa- 
roled or  pardoned. 

I  wrote  to  the  Defense  Department 
to  inquire  about  this  matter,  but  I  did 
not  get  a  full  and  accurate  response 
until  I  heard  from  Henry  Valentino, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Va- 
lentino noted  that  the  fact  "that  a 
person  has  been  dishonorably  dis- 
charged does  not  constitute  voter  dls- 
enfranchisement per  se."  Mr.  Valen- 
tino went  on  to  say  that,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  differing  State 
constitutional  provisions,  "no  individ- 
ual should  be  told  that  he  has  lost  his 
voting  rights  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
dishonorable  discharge." 

In  order  to  help  prevent  this  kind  of 
abridgement  of  veterans'  votings 
rights  ir.  the  future.  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Valentino's  letter  into  the  Rscors  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  information. 

FEDKRAL    VOTDta    AsSISTAlfd    Pbo- 
GRAM.    OrPId    or    TRX    SCCXKTAaT 

or  Dsratsz. 

WaahingUm.  D.a.  March  25,  J9S2. 
Hon.  JoHit  P.  .SKTimi.nto. 
U.S.  Houte  of  Repreaentativea, 
LongvoTth  Hoiue  Office  BuOding, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dkaji  Mk.  .Scnminio:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  Inarch  18,  1M2.  to  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Defense  concerning  the  possibility 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  mAy  be  In- 
correctly telling  certain  veterans  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  vote. 

The  fact  thRt  a  person  has  been  dishonor- 
ably discharged  does  not  constitute  voter 
dlsenfranchisement  per  se.  For  example, 
some  state  laws  disenfranchise  an  Individual 
If  convicted  of  a  felony.  Other  state  laws 
may  disenfranchise  persons  convicted  of 
either  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.  Addition- 
ally, there  are  state  laws  which  disenfran- 
chise persons  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
time  they  could  have  served  In  prison  for 
the  offense  leading  to  such  conviction.  Fur- 
ther, some  state  laws  only  disenfranchise 
persons  upon  conviction  of  certain  specified 
felonies.  The  reason  for  the  dishonorable 
discharge  must  be  investigated  in  light  of 
the  applicable  state  law  where  the  person 
resides.  The  underlying  basis  for  the  dis- 
charge will  dictate  whether  the  person  Is 
disenfranchised,  not  the  discharge  Itself. 
The  situation  exists  where  a  person  may  be 
disenfranchised  for  a  certain  crime  in  one 
state,  yet  if  his  residence  were  in  another 
state,  he  would  not  be  disenfranchised.  Be- 
cause of  these  and  other  variables,  no  Indi- 
vidual should  be  told  that  he  has  lost  his 
voting  rights  solely  upon  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
honorable discharge. 

We  tiave  advised  the  appropriate  offices  to 
Insure  all  pertinent  facU  about  an  individ- 
ual's background  have  been  reviewed  before 
advising  or  making  statements  about  a  per- 
son's voting  rights. 
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We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention.  Please  contact  me  if  we 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely 

HoniT  Valzhtwo,  Dinctor.m 


SECRETARY  REGAN  TESTIFIES 
ON  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN 
WORKERS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  H«W  YORK 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  which  I  have  had 
as  a  Congressman  has  been  to  explain 
the  relationship  between  incentives 
provided  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  and  the  success  of 
American  business.  Economic  policy 
designed  to  enhance  business  activity 
has  too  long  t)een  concerned  solely 
with  the  rate  of  return  on  capital,  ig- 
noring labor  as  a  factor  of  production. 

As  we  are  now  coming  to  realize, 
there  can  be  no  increase  in  productivi- 
ty, output  or  national  wealth  without 
the  contribution  and  dedication  of 
labor.  Many  nations,  notably  Great 
Britain,  have  virtually  eliminated 
taxes  on  corporate  profit  but  continue 
to  experience  stagnation  due  to  confis- 
catory taxation  on  personal  incomes. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  great 
strides  toward  righting  this  situation. 
One  of  the  people  most  responsible  for 
this  change  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Donald  Regan.  During  the 
debates  over  the  President's  tax  bill 
last  year,  E>on  Regan  was  one  of  the 
most  articulate  spokesmen  on  behalf 
of  American  workers.  As  efforts  to 
repeal  this  tax  relief  or  to  impose  new 
taxes  and  surcharges  have  increased, 
the  Secretary  has  emerged  again  as 
the  leading  spokesman  for  workers.  In 
his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Budget  Committee,  he  made  a  forceful 
case  for  labor  as  the  dominant  factor 
of  production  and  for  the  importance 
of  reducing  taxation  of  labor  Income 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  business  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  an  excerpt 
from  Secretary  Regan's  testimony  in 
the  Recori)  so  that  adl  Members  may 
have  a  chance  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences of  ignoring  labor  as  a  factor 
of  production. 

Taxks  or  Labor  t, 

There  are  those  who  would  preserve  the 
business  portions  of  the  ERTA,  and  cancel 
most  of  the  remaining  individual  tax  rate 
reductions.  Such  a  move  would  be  extremely 
counterproductive  to  business  as  well  as  to 
individuals.  I  am  frankly  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  thought  behind  such  proposals. 

In  my  years  at  Merrill  Lynch,  I  came  to 
appreciate  the  Importance  of  the  individual 
in  his  or  her  role  as  saver,  investor  and  en- 
trepreneur. I  am  surprised  that  others  in 
commerce  or  industry  do  not  appreciate  the 
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importance  of  the  individual  in  the  roles  of 
employee  and  customer. 

Those  who  think  of  business  only  in  terms 
of  large  corporations  forget  the  millions  of 
partnerships,  proprietorships  and  sub-chap- 
ter S  corporations  whose  profits  are  taxed 
at  the  individual  level  at  individual  tax 
rates.  The  decisions  of  these  owner-inves- 
tors and  entrepreneurs  are  heavily  Influ- 
enced by  the  personal  rate  reductions  and 
estate  and  gift  tax  reforms  recently  enacted. 
As  for  employees  and  consumers,  consider 
the  effect  of  suspending  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  and  indexing  on  the  cost  of 
labor  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  family. 

Total  net  output  of  goods  and  services  In 
the  economy  results  from  the  combination 
of  labor  and  capital.  The  value  added  by 
these  two  factors  of  production  is  reflected 
In  the  wages,  salaries,  rents,  royalties,  inter- 
est and  dividends  they  receive.  Value  added 
equals  total  national  income  and  total  net 
output. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but 
labor  is  far  and  away  the  larger  of  the  two 
factors.  Value  added  by  labor  Is  between 
two-tliirds  and  three-quarters  of  the  total  in 
most  years  for  most  products  and  Industries. 
Labor  inputs  outweigh  capital  Inputs  two  or 
tiiree  to  one.  It  Is  time  to  remember  that 
taxes  on  labor  and  the  resulting  higher 
la)x>r  costs  are  extremely  damaging  to 
American  business. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  inflation,  bracket 
creep  and  payroll  tax  hikes  have  sharply  in- 
creased the  pre-tax  cost  to  the  firm  of 
giving  a  worker  a  one  dollar  after-tax  wage 
Increase. 

A  median  income  worker  now  faces  40  [>er- 
cent  to  44  percent  tax  rates  on  added 
income.  This  is  the  sum  of  social  security 
and  Federal  marginal  income  tax  rates,  plus 
state  and  local  taxes  at  the  margin.  It  is  up 
sharply  from  the  late  1960'8,  when  the  mar- 
ginal rates  would  tiave  been  roughly  26  per- 
cent to  30  percent. 

Consequently,  it  now  costs  a  firm  more 
than  $1.70  to  compensate  a  worker  for  a 
$1.00  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  is 
up  from  $1.40  In  the  late  1960's.  Without  In- 
dexing, it  wUl  rise  to  $2.00  by  the  late  1980's, 
and  to  $2.50  or  higher  in  the  1990's.  Any 
wage  increase,  whether  merely  COLA'S  or  a 
real  wage  hike,  would  send  taxes  rising  and 
tend  to  push  labor  costs  up  faster  than  the 
prices  the  firm  receives  for  its  products. 
Profits,  employment,  or  real  wages  would 
tend  to  fall  continually  over  time  in  the  ab- 
sence of  extraordinary  productivity  in- 
creases. The  competitive  position  U.S.  labor 
in  the  world  economy  would  sufer. 

The  likely  consequence  of  such  a  tax  situ- 
ation will  be  a  falling  after-tax  wage.  Labor 
will  absorb  a  substantial  portion  of  the  tax 
burden.  The  cost  of  eliminating  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  and  indexing  to  a  wage 
earner  malting  $20,000  in  1982  and  receiving 
a  cost-of-living  increase  thereafter  would  be 
substantial:  $80  in  1983,  $203  In  1984.  $289 
In  1985,  and  $369  In  1986.  This  Is  only  the 
direct  cost.  "The  weaker  economy,  reduced 
saving,  investment  and  growth,  lower  pro- 
ductivity and  reduced  demand  for  American 
labor  would  lower  the  market  wage  itself, 
reducing  the  family's  real  earnings  by  two 
or  three  times  the  direct  cost  of  the  higher 
taxes.  American  workers  and  savers  are  the 
primary  customers  of  American  business. 
There  is  no  way  such  an  impact  on  the  real 
Income  of  its  customers  would  be  good  for 
business.9 
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HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KKimJCKY 
VS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Senator  Alan  Simpson  and  I,  and  our 
distinguished  colleagues  Congressmen 
Robert  McClort  and  Hamilton  Fish, 
introduced  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1982,  H.R.  5872,  on 
March  17,  like  aU  new  authors,  we 
anxiously  awaited  the  reviews.  We  had 
put  a  tremendous  amount  of  prepara- 
tion and  background  into  the  bill- 
over  100  hours  of  hearings,  over  300 
witnesses— but  one  still  never  knows 
what  the  critics  wUl  say, 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  crit- 
ics have  Ijeen  very  favorable.  Prom  our 
colleagues,  many  of  whom  have  quick- 
ly Joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill, 
from  editorial  writers  from  around  the 
country,  from  leading  experts  on  im- 
migration, such  as  former  Attorneys 
General  Benjamin  Civiletti  and  Elliot 
Richardson,  and  Father  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  president  of  my  alma 
mater,  Notre  Dame,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  we  have 
words  of  praise. 

This  response  is  truly  gratifying.  We 
have  a  bill  that  is  fair,  is  humane,  is 
workable,  and  is  necessary.  We  know 
it,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  so 
many  astute  observers  share  our  Judg- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  two  excellent  edito- 
rials regarding  the  bill,  one  from  the 
LoulsvlUe  Times,  and  one  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  Mar.  23.  1982] 
House  Bnx  Anis  at  Employers  or  Iujcgal 

iMMIGRAirrS 

No  federal  legislation  is  likely  to  shut  off 
the  flow  of  illegal  aliens,  who  have  slipped 
across  the  U.8.  border  by  the  millions  since 
the  early  1970s.  The  problem— and  it  Is  a  se- 
rious one — defies  a  unilateral  solution  be- 
cause on  its  own  the  United  States  cannot 
remedy  the  chief  cause  of  the  unlawful  im- 
migration—the economic  and  social  dispari- 
ty between  this  nation  and  its  Latin  neigh- 
bors. 

The  scope  of  unlawful  immigration— last 
year  at  least  one-half  million  workers  are 
believed  to  h&ve  slipped  In  undetected- 
makes  it  a  national  priority.  In  a  time  of 
rising  unemployment,  some  effective  steps 
must  be  taken. 

Louisville's  Rep.  Romano  Mazzoli  and 
Sen.  Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming  last  week 
proposed  legislation  with  provisions  that 
seem  likely  to  retard  the  illegal  flow.  More- 
over, It  would  do  so  without  unnecessarily 
hampering  the  free  movement  of  thie  rest  of 
us.  The  key  feature  of  the  legislation: 

Provlde  criminal  penalties  for  employers 
for  Iilrlng  illegal  aliens.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  many  of  those  who  enter  the 
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country  unlawfully  have  been  recruited  by 
persons  In  search  of  cheap  labor.  Until 
there  are  penalties— vigorously  enforced— 
that  traffic  Is  unlikely  to  end. 

Set  a  ceiling  of  425,000  immigrants  to  be 
admitted  legally  each  year.  This  Is  roughly 
comparable  to  the  current  level,  but  does 
not  include  political  refugees,  whose  num- 
bers are  regiilated  by  separate  legislation.  A 
large  share— 60,000— would  be  set  aside  for 
our  two  closest  neighbors.  Canada  and 
Mexico.  In  effect,  this  is  likely  to  Increase 
significantly  the  legal  immigration  of  Mexi- 
cans, now  limited  to  20,000  a  year.  The 
demand  for  lawful  entry  by  Canadians  is 
relatively  small. 

Ask  the  President  to  create  a  commission 
to  develop  better  means  by  which  employers 
could  verify  a  Job  applicant's  citizenship. 
Some  Itlnd  of  recommendation  would  be  due 
in  three  years.  Until  then,  employers  would 
be  required  to  use  existing  methods  of  iden- 
tification, including  drivers'  licenses  and 
Social  Security  cards,  to  verify  a  worker's 
status. 

The  last  feature  of  the  plan  is  its  best.  It 
repudiates  the  idea  that  Americans  be  re- 
quired to  carry  proof  of  identification  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  movies  about  travel  through  Eastern 
Europe  Is  familiar  with  the  chilling  ques- 
tion, "May  I  see  your  papers,  please?"  Not 
just  so-called  civil  libertarians,  but  thought- 
ful citizens  of  all  political  persuasions  fear 
that  a  national  identity  card  could  be 
abused. 

By  imposing  criminal  penalties  on  employ- 
ers who  employ  illegal  aliens,  the  Masoli- 
Simpson  bill  promises  to  use  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  not  to  trouble  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, but  instead  to  crack  down  on  business- 
men who  exploit  underpaid  foreign  workers. 

Nothing  In  the  biU  will  make  life  less  mis- 
erable in  the  barren  plains  of  Mexico  or  the 
jungles  of  Honduras,  where  the  poor  and 
the  hungry  dream  of  coming  to  America. 
Just  as  Dick  Whittington  longed  for  the 
gold-paved  streets  of  London.  Only  when 
tensions  In  Latin  America  are  relaxed  and 
economies  there  improve  Is  the  migration 
toward  the  United  States  likely  to  end. 

In  the  meantime,  the  national  goal  must 
be  to  repudiate  the  unscrupulous  tactics 
that  have  allowed  American  employers  to  go 
unpunished  while  encouraging  unlawful  im- 
migration. The  MamoU-Slmpson  bill  offers 
a  giant  step  toward  that  goal. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  21, 

1982] 

Prxttt  Packagi 

Two  key  members  of  Congress  last  week 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  immigration 
reform  bill  that  is  the  sanest  and  best-bal- 
anced proposal  yet  made  to  deal  with  a  com- 
plex and  emotional  issue— Illegal  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  new  bill  is  co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Alan 
K.  Simpson  (R-Wyo.).  and  Rep.  Romano  U 
Mazzoli  (D-Ky.).  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  subcommittees  on  immigration. 
Their  decision  to  push  the  same  bill  could 
move  It  through  Congress  more  rapidly 
than  If  each  had  gone  his  separate  way  in 
challenging  a  similar  but  less  satisfactory 
package  introduced  last  year  by  the  Reagan 
Administration.  It  is  encouraging  that  U.S. 
Atty.  Gen.  William  French  Smith  welcomed 
the  Introduction  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill  as  "a  significant  further  step,"  in  trying 
to  control  illegal  Immigration. 

The  bill  includes  stronger  sanctions 
against  employers  who  tilre  Illegal  immi- 
grants than  the  Reagan  plan  does.  It  would 
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also  make  the  sanctions  more  enforceable 
by  Including  provisions  for  a  national 
worker  identification  system.  Details  of  how 
this  system  would  work  have  yet  to  be  ham- 
mered out.  It  could  be  a  data  system  that 
would  be  queried  by  phone,  or  even  a  new 
worker  identity  card.  We  continue  to  believe 
that  a  more  secure  Social  Security  card 
would-be  most  effective,  since  one  Is  already 
issued  to  every  would-be  worker.  Whatever 
if  decided,  on  the  system  would  have  to  be 
used  by  every  job  applicant,  which  would 
prevent  employers  from  discriminating 
acaiiut  workers  who  look  or  sound  "for- 
eign"—a  legitimate  concern  of  Latino  clvU- 
right  groups. 

The  new  bill  alao  includes  a  more  gener- 
ous and  less  complicated  amnesty  proposal 
than  the  Administration  plan  does.  It  would 
allow  persons  who  entered  the  country  ille- 
gaUy  before  Jan.  1.  1»78,  and  who  have 
maintained  continuous  residence  here  since 
then,  to  legalize  their  sUtus.  The  Slmpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  does  not  specify  what  would  be 
done  with  persons  who  would  not  qualify 
for  this  amnesty.  That  would  have  to  be 
spelled  out  carefully  to  preclude  a  campaign 
of  large«cale  deporUtlons,  which  would  be 
both  Inhumane  and  politically  unwise. 

Simpson  and  Bfazzoli  also  reject  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  guest-worker 
program  with  Mexico.  The  Reagan  guest- 
worker  plan  Is  too  small  to  make  much  dif- 
ference in  the  flow  of  illegal  migrants  from 
Mexico  to  this  country,  and  would  generate 
far  more  controversy  than  It  is  worth.  To 
deal  with  the  occasional  manpower  needs  of 
agricultural  employers,  the  two  members  of 
Congress  propose  to  streamline  the  method 
by  which  temporary  foreign-worker  visas 
are  issued. 

The  new  bill  also  Includes  a  celling  of 
425.000  people  per  year  on  all  legal  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  SUtes— about  the  level  of 
recent  years.  A  sensible  proviso  would  allow 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  double  their  current 
quota  from  30.000  to  40.000  Immigrants  per 
year. 

There  Is  growing  public  pressure  for  the 
federal  government  to  clean  up  the  chaotic 
Immigration  situation  in  this  country— a 
result  of  the  poor  state  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. This  restrictionlst  mood  might  tempt 
some  members  of  Congress  to  rush  the 
Simpson-BCazBoli  bill  through,  and  even 
enact  parts  of  it  sooner  than  others.  That 
would  be  a  mistake.  A  major  reason  current 
inmiigration  laws  are  so  unwieldy,  contradic- 
tory and  unworkable  is  because  they  were 
enacted  on  piecemeal  basis  for  so  many 
years.  To  use  that  approach  again  c<$uld  ex- 
acerbate the  current  situation  rather  than 
help  resolve  it. 

If  the  Slmpson-Mazzoll  bill  is  to  work  at 
all.  It  must  be  enacted  as  a  comprehensive 
package.  Congress  must  also  act  in  two 
other  areas  U  these  reforms  are  to  be  truly 
effective  In  the  long  run. 

First,  agencies  that  administer  U.S.  immi- 
gration laws  must  be  reformed  and  reorga- 
nized. We  fear  that  the  finest  Immigration 
law  in  the  world  could  still  be  Ineffective  K 
left  to  the  bureaucratic  whims  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service— 
the  most  overworked,  underfunded.  Ineffi- 
cient, demoralized  agency  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  service  should  be  broken  up 
into  at  least  two  agencies— an  Immigration 
bureau  that  would  truly  service  immigrants, 
and  a  border  patrol  that  would  Join  the 
other  federal  law-enforcement  agencies  that 
man  the  country's  borders  into  a  single 
border  management  agency. 

Second.  Congress  should  approve  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act,  which 
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was  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Reagan 
on  the  same  day  Simpson  and  Maswli  an- 
nounced their  immigration  bill.  Although 
the  Caribbean  plan  is  billed  as  a  foreign- 
policy  Initiative,  designed  primarily  to  con- 
trol political  turmoil  In  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America  by  upgrading  the  econo- 
mies of  the  many  small  and  poor  countries 
In  the  region,  it  would  affect  Illegal  immi- 
gration to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Caribliean 
Initiative  is  a  first  step  toward  dealing  with 
the  most  fundamental  cause  of  Illegal  immi- 
gration—underdevelopment  and  unemploy- 
ment In  the  countries  of  the  Third  World. 
The  majority  of  Illegal  immigrants  now  en- 
tering this  country  come  from  Caribbean 
countries  like  Mexico,  Haiti,  Cuba  and  El 
Salvador.  As  long  as  economic  development 
there  is  hindered,  poverty  and  political-tur- 
moil will  continue,  and  the  flow  of  ambi- 
tious people  to  a  land  of  opportunity  and 
relative  safety  will  not  diminish.* 
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uation   Command,   Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md..  In  November  1975. 

Colonel  Ross'  awards  include  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  the  Combat  In- 
fantryman's Badge,  and  an  Airborne 
Badge.  His  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
all  service  men  and  women,  and  we  do 
well  to  honor  him  here  today.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  ERNEST  E. 
ROSS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARTLAHD 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSEIfTATIVCS 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  the  people 
of  Bdaryland  caU  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  Col.  Ernest  E.  Ross.  A 
native  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Colo- 
nel Ross  served  In  the  U.S.  Army  In 
excess  of  28  years,  and  will  be  retiring 
with  an  exemplary  record  of  service. 

Colonel  Ross  entered  the  Army 
through  the  ROTC  program  at  Fort 
Bennlng.  Oa..  in  1954.  after  earning  a 
B.S.  in  Industrial  education  from  the 
North  Carolina  Agriculture  &  Techni- 
cal State  University.  Greensboro,  and 
an  M.S.  in  urban  planning  from 
Southern  Illinois  University.  EUirlng 
his  first  9  years  of  service,  he  held  the 
normal  troop  command  and  staff  as- 
signments for  company  grade  officers. 
After  graduation  from  the  Basic  In- 
fantry Officer  School,  he  served  both 
In  Korea  and,  later,  in  Germany. 

Upon  completion  of  a  2-year  tour  of 
duty  at  the  test,  evaluation,  and  con- 
trol group.  Port  Bennlng.  Oa.,  Colonel 
Ross  attended  the  U.S.  Army  Special 
Warfare  School  at  Port  Bragg  In  1965 
preparatory  to  going  to  Vietnam  In 
September  of  that  year.  He  returned 
stateside  until  1971,  when  he  went 
again  to  Vietnam  for  a  1-year  tour  as  a 
staff  officer  with  headquarters.  U.S. 
Army.  Vietnam. 

In  1972,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics  at  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Prom  August  1973  to  November 
1975.  the  colonel  continued  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, serving  first  as  the  logistics 
readiness  officer  and  then  as  Chief  of 
the  Logistics  Readiness  Office  of  the 
Plans,  Doctrines  and  Systems  Office. 
He  becsime  Director  of  the  Logistics 
Directorate,  U.S.  Army  Test  and  Eval- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  PERGESON, 
CALIFORNIA  JAYCEES  PRESI- 
DEST 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALirORHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSEin'ATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 

it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
Mr.  Ken  Fergeson,  an  outstanding  and 
dedicated  individual  who  has  spent  the 
past  6  years  helping  his  community 
and  the  State  of  California  through 
his  Involvement  with  the  California 
Jaycees. 

Ken  is  currently  serving  as  the  54th 
president  of  the  California  Jaycees 
and  his  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
May  2,  1982.  During  this  year.  Ken 
has  managed  to  visit  and  support 
almost  every  one  of  the  250  California 
communities  served  by  a  Jaycee  chap- 
ter. He  has  traveled  well  in  excess  of 
150,000  miles  to  give  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  individuals  Involved 
with  this  community  service  organiza- 
tion. 

Through  Ken's  leadership,  the 
impact  the  California  Jaycees  have 
had  on  the  State  of  California  has  In- 
creased dramatically.  The  California 
Jaycee  organization  has  become  recog- 
nized nationally  as  one  of  the  model 
Jaycee  State  structures.  Ken's  dedica- 
tion to  growth  and  service  has  made 
itself  felt  across  the  country.  Just  one 
of  his  Innovative  programs  Is  the  red 
ribbon,  which  is  designed  to  give  posi- 
tive recognition  to  Vietnam  veterans. 

Ken  began  his  career  In  1976.  when 
he  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
Ventura  Jaycees.  His  first  project  was 
starting  an  annual  Las  Vegas  nlte  fund 
raiser  for  the  Ventura  Youth  Employ- 
ment Service.  Prom  this  start  as  a 
member  of  a  local.  Ken  went  on  to 
become  the  president  of  the  Ventura 
Jaycees.  the  district  governor  for  dis- 
trict 6,  the  regional  director  for  dis- 
trict 6  and  district  21.  the  State  man- 
agement vice  president,  and  finally 
president  of  the  California  Jaycees. 
Each  year.  Ken's  commitment  to  his 
fellow  Jaycees  and  the  communities 
they  live  in  grew  until  it  finally  en- 
compassed the  whole  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 
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The  Jaycees  have  a  policy  of  "retir- 
ing" members  when  they  become  36 
years  old.  so  that  it  will  remain  a 
young  man's  organization.  Ken  has 
now  reached  that  point  in  his  life. 
However.  I  know  that  Ken  wlU  contin- 
ue to  assist  the  Jaycees  and  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  other  young  men. 
Ken,  I  feel  confident  in  saying,  will 
continue  to  be  involved  with  communi- 
ty service  in  other  areas  and  organiza- 
tions. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Ken 
and  to  the  California  Jaycees  for  his 
accomplishments  during  his  Jaycee 
career.  I  also  want  to  extend  to  Ken, 
his  wife  Carol,  and  their  children— 
Kamlyn.  Chad.  Casey,  and  Korle— my 
best  wishes  for  a  bright  and  happy 
future.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACHUSriTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lUEPRESENTAXTVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ELARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  of  each  year  Armenian  Americans 
gather  throughout  the  country  to  re- 
member that  dark  period  in  man's  his- 
tory between  1915  and  1918,  in  which 
1.5  million  Armenians  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  That  de- 
liberately planned  and  brutally  exe- 
cuted atrocity,  generally  recognized  as 
the  first  genocide  in  the  20th  century, 
must  remain  strong  in  our  memory  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  our  pressing 
need  to  strive  for  and  attain  world 
peace,  and  to  testify  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble courage  and  spirit  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

Throughout  their  history,  the  Arme- 
nian people  have  been  the  victims  of 
persecution,  injustice,  and  suffering. 
Prom  1915  when  the  Ottoman  Turks 
set  out  to  exterminate  the  entire  Ar- 
menian Christian  population,  to  the 
present,  when  the  Soviet  Union  holds 
the  Armenian  people  captive  in  an 
area  known  as  Soviet  Armenia,  the  Ar- 
menians have  demonstrated  many 
times  over  their  will  to  survive  and 
their  undying  love  for  freedom.  While 
a  lesser  people  may  have  long  ago 
abandoned  their  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  Armenians  have  persevered. 
Despite  their  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion, these  heroic  people  have  retained 
their  historical  Identity,  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  their  unique  culture,  and 
their  honorable  traditions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  among 
Armenian  Americans  understand  why 
the  Armenian  people  will  never  permit 
the  memory  of  their  martyred  fore- 
bears to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  approxi- 
mate 600.000  Armenian  Americans 
living  in  the  United  States  today, 
almost  all  had  some  member  of  their 
family  die  during  the  Ottoman-led 
massacres. 
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Notwithstanding  their  tragic  history, 
the  Armenians  have  risen  above  the 
immeasurable  crimes  perpetrated 
against  them,  and  have  become  lead- 
ers in  the  communities  in  which  they 
now  reside.  American  history  proudly 
bears  the  marks  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  of  these 
people.  Armenian  Americans  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  every  profes- 
sion and  in  all  ranks  of  the  armed 
services,  and  have  repeatedly  proven 
to  be  honest.  Industrious,  and  coopera- 
tive neighbors. 

Having  known  many  Armenian 
Americans  through  personal  associa- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  the  spirit  of 
their  homeland  will  never  be  extin- 
guished by  and  kind  of  barbaric  perse- 
cution or  attempted  extermination.  As 
a  fellow  American,  I  am  deeply  in- 
spired by  their  courageous  determina- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  am  Impelled  to  Join 
with  all  Armenian  Americans  In  me- 
morializing this  historic  tragedy.  Let 
us  hope  that  our  observances  here  will 
give  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
Armenians  in  their  homeland  to  for- 
ever persevere  in  their  pursuit  of  na- 
tional liberty  and  independence.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  actions  will  motivate 
Turkish  authorities  to  make  proper 
restitution  to  the  Armenian  people  for 
the  heinous  crimes  committed  against 
them.  But  most  of  all,  let  us  hope  that 
by  keeping  vivid  the  memory  of  that 
horrifying  era,  we  will  protect  our 
future  from  the  stains  of  the  past,  and 
never  again  tolerate  the  gross  inhu- 
manities we  have  witnessed  in  this 
century.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
MUST  BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  CARROU  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KXHTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  con- 
stituents who  are  troubled  about  dis- 
cussions in  Congress  to  reduce  social 
security  benefits,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  other  Government  excess  goes 
unchecked.  Mr.  George  Zimmerman, 
Princeton,  Ky.,  has  written  me  a 
thoughtful  letter  on  this  issue.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Zim- 
merman's remarks  on  this  issue  now 
facing  Members  of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Carkoll  Hubbard,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  all  of  my  63  years,  this  is  the 
first  letter  I  felt  compelled  to  write  to  a  leg- 
islator. 

I  guess  I  am  too  trusting  and  believe  that 
the  men  in  our  government  are  trying  to  do 
their  best  and  that  which  is  best  for  the 
coimtry  and  the  people  in  it. 
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However,  I  am  in  serious  doubt  when 
people  like  Stockman  and  the  other  budget 
cutters  recommend  reducing  Social  Security 
benefits  for  those  who  have  worked  hard  for 
many  years,  paid  the  taxes  demanded,  and 
then  retired. 

How  can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the 
government  is  trying  to  do  anything  for  the 
working  class  of  people  or  for  that  matter, 
for  anyone  but  the  "Oil  Company,"  "Gas 
Company,"  "Ma  Bell"  or  IBM?  I  realize 
money  talks,  loud,  and  these  outfits  have 
the  money  and  help  in  Washington. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  if  you  and  your 
counterparts  in  Washington  really  want  to 
reduce  the  budget,  you  would  look  at  this 
kind  of  waste  now. 
Yours  truly, 

George  ZiifMXRifAH.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  A  PROMISING 
STORY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
speak  on  a  subject  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  those  of  us  fighting  against 
the  spread  of  communism  and  Soviet 
world  domination.  A  promising  docu- 
mentary about  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  been  produced  by  the 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network.  This 
documentary  will  be  aired  by  channel 
5,  WTTG-TV  on  Monday  April  26  at  8 
pjn. 

"Afghanistan:  Under  the  Claw"  ex- 
plains the  background  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Russian  Invasion:  the  bomb- 
ings, the  assassinations  and  the  sys- 
tematic repression  of  19.5  million 
people— based  on  exclusive  interviews 
with  rebel  leaders.  Pat  Robertson, 
president  of  the  Christian  Broadcast- 
ing Network  was  onsite  with  the  rebel 
leaders  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Af- 
ghanistan. This  behind  the  scenes  doc- 
umentary should  give  the  American 
public  an  idea  of  the  Soviets'  true  In- 
tentions: total  world  domination. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  view  this  In- 
sightful program  on  Afghanistan.* 


HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR— IN 
MEMORIAM 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  leam  of  the  recent  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble Horace  Seely-Brown,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  body  for  six  terms,  be- 
ginning in  1947. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown  was  a  man  of 
"many  parts"— a  longtime  fruit  farmer 
in  Poimfret  Center.  Conn.,  a  teacher 
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and  head  of  the  Science  Department 
at  Pomfret  School,  and  a  World  War 
n  Navy  veteran. 

A5  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  served 
for  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  (87th  Con- 
gress), and  subsequently  on  the  Bank- 
ing. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  Select  Small  Business  committees. 

His  legislative  interests  focused  on 
assistance  to  small  businesses  and  to 
veterans,  in  particiilar.  He  also  served 
in  a  number  of  State  positions  with 
considerable  distinction  and  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Seely-Brown  was  twice  defeated  for  re- 
election to  the  House  and  twice  won 
the  seat  back  in  the  following  elec- 
tions—an Indication  not  only  of  his  po- 
litical resilience  but  also  of  his  charac- 
ter, during  an  honorable  public  career 
which  combined  both  triimiph  and  dis- 
appointment. Above  all,  he  was  a 
Member  who  commanded  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

To  his  widow  and  family  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— NORTH  KOREA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WAaHIHGTOW 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSCNTATIVXS 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  according  to  South  Korean  intel- 
ligence officials,  at  least  105.000  North 
Koreans  are  being  held  in  camps  for 
ideological  offenders.  This  informa- 
tion which  is  3  years  old  comes  from 
defectors  from  North  Korea  and  U.S. 
aierlal  reconnaissance. 

There  is  very  little  public  knowledge 
of  human  rights  conditions  in  North 
Korea  because  that  country  and  its  so- 
ciety are  closed  to  the  non-Communist 
world. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  hearing  in  October  of  1980.  to 
review  human  rights  conditions  in 
Communist  Asia.  At  that  time  the  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  on  North 
Korea.  The  witnesses  confirmed  the 
difficulty  we  face  today,  that  is  the 
problem  of  getting  reliable  and  verifia- 
ble information  on  human  rights  con- 
ditions. Nevertheless,  the  massive 
structure  of  repression  which  produces 
this  many  dissidents  should  be  investi- 
gated Bind  condemned  by  all  who  care 
about  justice  and  abhor  oppression. 

Since  North  Korea  recently  signed 
the  United  Nation's  covenant  on  civil 
and  political  rights,  I  appeal  to  them 
to  allow  independent  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  visit  these  camps. 

Pharls  Harvey,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  respected  North  ^ojaerican 
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Coalition  for  Human  Rights  in  Korea 
has  written  me  concerning  the  North 
Korean  detention  centers.  He  also 
points  to  the  need  for  independent  in- 
vestigation by  international  observers. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Mr.  Harvey's  letter  and  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  11. 
1982.  entitled:  "North  Korea  is  said  to 
hold  105.000  as  dissidents." 

[The  letter  and  article  follow:] 

NOKTH  AmUCAH  COAUnOR  TO* 

HmiAH  Rights  w  Koua, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  21.  19S2. 
Hon.  OoH  Boinmt. 

Chairman,  Human  Right*  and  Internation- 
al Organization*  Subcommittee,'  U.S. 
House  of  Revre*entative*,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Wathington,  D.C. 

DxAR  MJt.  Boitkkh:  Newa  about  human 
rights  vlolatlona  In  North  Korea  has  been 
for  years  extraordinarily  difficult  to  obtain 
or  verify,  a  fact  which  Is  Itself  testimony  to 
the  level  of  control  exercised  by  the  aging 
Kim  n-sung  regime.  On  April  II.  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  report  from  Seoul, 
however,  which  apparently  provides  new 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  eight  de- 
tention camps  for  political  dissidents  In 
North  Korea,  populated  by  a  reported 
105.000  persons. 

The  article,  based  on  reports  of  defectors 
to  South  Korea,  suffers  from  the  defects  of 
many  refugee  reports,  namely,  lack  of  Inde- 
pendent veriflabillty  and  the  fact  that  the 
self-Interest  of  the  defectors  lies  In  painting 
as  bleak  a  picture  of  North  Korea  as  possi- 
ble. That  two  of  the  three  defectors  men- 
tioned have  been  in  South  Korea  for  three 
or  five  years  also  damages  Its  credibility. 
since  a  report  so  delayed  becomes  suspect, 
especially  on  the  eve  of  the  70th  birthday 
celebrations  of  Kim  n-sung,  when  the 
South  Korean  authorities  can  be  expected 
to  produce  as  much  negative  information  as 
pooslble. 

Nevertheless,  the  persistence  of  such  re- 
ports, which  have  surfaced  before  and 
which  are  similar  to  reports  of  similar 
camps  in  South  Korea,  points  to  the  need 
for  independent  investigation  by  impartial 
international  observers. 

The  DPRK  has  recently  signed  the  United 
Nations  Covenant  on  Social  and  Political 
Rights,  which  obligates  signatory  states  to 
be  open  to  investigation  of  human  rights 
conditions  by  international  organlzatloi^. 
While  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  not  signed 
this  covenant,  both  Korean  states  would 
stand  to  gain  increasing  acceptance  Interna- 
tionally if  they  were  to  be  open  to  such  in- 
spection, if.  as  they  both  claim,  the  reports 
of  large  camps  for  political  dissidents  are 
false. 

I  hope  you  will  exercise  your  office  to 
appeal  through  appropriate  channels  with 
both  Korean  states  to  allow  such  inspection 
of  prison  conditions.  A  copy  of  the  New 
York  Times  article  Is  enclosed,  which  I 
would  appreciate  your  inserting  with  this 
letter  in  the  CoifoiixssioiiAL  Rkcoro. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  strong  ad- 
vocacy of  human  rights. 
Sincerely. 

Phaxis  J.  Haxvkt. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11. 19821 
North  Korxa  is  Said  To  Hold  105.000  as 

DiBSIOKHTS 

(By  Henry  Scott  Stokes) 
Sioui.,    South    Korxa.    April    10.— South 
Korean   InteUigence   officials   say    that   at 
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least  105.000  North  Koreans  are  being  held 
In  camps  for  Ideological  offenders. 

The  existence  of  the  camps,  long  suspect- 
ed by  intelligence  officials,  was  disclosed  in 
recent  interviews  here  with  three  North 
Korean  defectors  and  with  hlgh-rankliig  of- 
ficials of  the  South  Korean  Agency  for  Na- 
tional Security  Planning,  formerly  the 
Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Until  recently,  the  Intelligence  officials 
said,  it  was  difficult  to  check  the  existence 
of  the  camps.  But  now.  with  the  aid  of  the 
defectors  from  North  Korea,  and  with  infor- 
mation that  Is  believed  to  derive  from  Amer- 
ican aerial  reconnaissance,  eight  major 
camps  for  political  offenders  have  been  lo- 
cated, according  to  experts  in  Seoul,  in  addi- 
tion to  25  separate  conventional  prisons  for 
ordinary  criminals. 

South  Korea  also  has  forced  labor  camps, 
which  Seoul  officials  said  held  more  than 
3,200  people  late  last  year.  However,  accord- 
ing to  political  dissidents,  only  a  minority  of 
the  Internees  are  political  prisoners. 
AniiL  cxlxbration  srr 

The  disclosures  about  the  camps  come  as 
North  Korea  prepares  huge  celebrations  to 
mark  the  70th  birthday  of  lU  leader,  Kim  n 
Sung,  next  Thursday.  Intelligence  officials 
here  Insisted  that  they  were  not  trying  to 
overshadow  that  event.  The  disclosures, 
they  said,  followed  years  of  efforts  to  con- 
firm the  presence  of  the  camps. 

In  an  interview  at  the  national  security 
agency's  headquarters  in  Seoul,  a  high  offi- 
cial said:  "Our  hope  Is  that  by  showing  the 
truth  about  North  Korea,  including  the 
camps,  we  will  broaden  international  knowl- 
edge about  society  there,  paving  a  way  for 
reunification  In  the  long  run." 

American  officials  here  declined  to  con- 
firm the  camps'  existence,  saying  they  had 
"no  knowledge"  of  aerial  photos  of  the  fa- 
cilities. But  diplomats  here  believe  that 
such  places  exist  and  are  used  to  bolster 
President  Kim's  authority.  He  has  ruled 
North  Korea  since  It  was  founded  in  1948. 

The  three  defectors  are  Kim  Yong  Joon. 
who  fled  to  the  South  in  January:  Kang 
Hyxuig  Soon,  who  left  North  Korea  in  1979. 
and  Shin  Young  Man.  a  former  North 
Korean  agent  in  Japan  who  defected  there 
in  1977.  They  told  of  their  experiences  at  a 
Joint  interview  at  a  Seoul  hotel. 

Mr.  Kim.  30  years,  old.  said  that  he  had 
repaired  farm  Implements  in  Onsung 
County,  in  North  Hamgyong  Province,  near 
the  Chinese  border.  He  said  that  several 
times  in  1978  he  entered  a  large  camp  there 
for  political  offenders  to  repair  equipment 
during  a  government  campaign  to  "reclaim" 
lost  land.  Intelligence  officials  said  that  the 
camp  was  the  largest  of  the  eight  and  prob- 
ably held  about  27.000  people. 

Mr.  Kim  said  tliat  he  had  first  t>ecome 
aware  of  the  camp  in  1982,  when  as  a  teen- 
ager he  explored  the  vicinity  to  search  for 
tree  bark  to  make  string.  "There  were  high 
fences,  notices  saying  'keep  out'  and 
'danger.'  "  he  said.  "Everyone  in  the  locality 
knew  about  the  place.  It  was  no  secret  that 
it  held  'Ideological  criminals.'  " 

Intelligence  officials  said  at  a  separate 
briefing  that  a  second  camp,  holding  about 
20,000  prisoners,  was  in  nearby  Hoeryon 
County.  They  said  other  camps  were  In 
Kyongson  County,  which  Is  also  in  North 
Hamgyong  Province,  with  15,000  prisoners; 
at  Yodongmyon  in  South  Kamgyong  Pro- 
vice,  with  13,000  captives,  and  in  Chong- 
pyong  County  in  the  same  province,  with 
10,000  prisoners.  Two  camps  in  North  Pyon- 
gyang Province  hold  5,000  and  15.000  prls- 
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oners  and  a  third  in  Chagang  Province 
holds  an  Indertermined  number,  according 
to  the  officials. 

106,000  PRisomcRs  'MiiniraM' 

"About  105,000  is  the  minimum  figure  we 
came  with  up  for  the  total  in  the  camps," 
said  a  high  official  in  charge  of  North 
Korean  affairs  at  the  security  agency,  "but 
there  may  be  more  and  there  may  be  other 
camps,,  we  can't  be  sure  yet." 

None  of  the  three  defectors  interviewed 
had  been  held  in  a  camp.  But  Mr.  Shin,  57, 
said  that  he  was  taken  to  Chuulll  in  North 
Hamgyong  Province  on  a  tour  in  the  spring 
of  1972  to  see  a  camp,  shortly  before  he  was 
smuggled  into  Japan  as  an  agent.  He  said 
the  visit  was  apparently  a  warning  of  what 
could  happen  If  he  failed  in  his  mission. 

Mr.  Shin  said  that  he  got  a  close  look  at 
prisoners  and  buildings  at  the  Chuulli  camp. 

PORMXR  AGKIfT  IM  NORTH  KORXA 

"They  were  not  normal  homes  but  wretch- 
ed huts,  half  cave  and  half  home,"  he  said. 
"It  was  early  spring,  a  bit  cold.  The  peoples 
clothes  were  really  ragged,  with  flesh  show- 
ing through  the  holes.  They  were  very 
palid.  scrawny  and  miserable." 

He  said  he  had  left  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren in  North  Korea  and  presumed  that 
they  were  now  interned  in  a  camp.  "When  I 
think  about  them  I  want  to  cry."  he  said, 
breaking  into  tears. 

Mr.  Kang.  26.  said  he  had  been  trained  as 
an  agent  of  the  North  Korean  state  Political 
Security  Department  and  had  been  respon- 
sible for  tracking  down  people  suspected  of 
holding  views  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  North  Korean  Workers  Party.  He  said 
he  had  studied  at  the  political  security  de- 
partment of  Kim  D  Sung  University  in 
Pyongyang,  the  North  Korean  capital.* 
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local  conununity.  He  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Bryantown  Council 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  St.  Peters 
Parish  in  Waldorf.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Knoxhill  Citizens  Associa- 
tion, and  a  board  member  of  the  Car- 
rington  Neighborhood  Association  for 
many  years.  His  concern  for  the  young 
of  his  commimity  was  expressed 
through  his  management  of  the  Knox- 
hiU  Little  League. 

Peter  Anselmo  was  also  solely  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  annual 
Memorial  Day  service  in  Carrington, 
Md.,  to  date,  the  only  service  of  its 
kind  in  southern  Maryland. 

All  these  contributions  notwith- 
standing, Mr.  Anselmo's  patriotism 
was  best  exemplified  by  the  simple, 
repetitious  act  of  raising  and  lowering 
a  flag,  a  duty  he  discharged  faithfully 
for  many  years  in  St.  Charles  City 
until  Congress  passed  a  law  allowing  it 
to  fly  at  night— not  very  glamorous, 
but  then  patriots  seldom  are. 

Mr.  Anselmo  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  and  their  three  sons.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  by  this  family, 
his  friends,  and  the  community  on 
which  he  left  his  distinctive  mark.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  J. 
ANSELMO 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARTLAIfD 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
heavy  heart  and  a  sense  of  deep  loss, 
the  people  of  southern  Maryland  re- 
gretfully note  the  demise  of  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Anselmo.  The  long-time  resident  of 
Waldorf.  Md..  passed  away  March  28 
in  La  Plata.  Md.  He  was  a  man  of  self- 
less devotion,  who  for  decades  dedicat- 
ed his  talents  and  energies  to  the  com- 
munity and  Nation  he  loved. 

Peter  Anselmo  spent  the  majority  of 
his  working  life  in  service  to  our  coun- 
try. During  World  War  II  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  naval  gim  factory  in 
Washington.  D.C.  while  simultan- 
eiously  serving  with  the  Washington. 
D.C.  Police  Reserve.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  both  endeavors,  becoming 
president  of  the  Association  of  Federal 
Employees  at  the  gim  works  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Police  reserve.  From 
there  he  moved  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  EIngraving.  where  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  had  risen  to  become 
Chief  of  the  Supply  and  Property 
Branch. 

Mr.  Anselmo's  greatest  contribu- 
tions,  though,   were   directly   to   his 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN:  ALONE 
AND  IN  POVERTY 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  COHHXCTICTn' 
m  THX  HOnSK  OP  RKFRXSEirrATTVES 

Monday,  April  26. 1982 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
before  the  demise  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Ekionomic  Opisortu- 
nity.  a  put  ication  entitled  "Women 
and  Children:  Alone  and  in  Poverty ' 
was  published  in  a  very  limited 
number.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  section  of  this  book  so  that 
during  this  time  of  budget  cuts,  we  can 
make  educated  decisions  about  cut- 
backs in  social  service  programs.  Not 
only  does  this  booklet  describe  the 
feminization  of  poverty,  it  also  helps 
dispel  some  of  the  welfare  myths  we 
are  hearing  again  today. 

WOMKH  AHS  CHIUtRZir  ALOlfX  AlfS  IK 
POVXHTT 

(By  Diana  Pearce  and  Harrlette  McAdoo) 

(Note:  Diane  Pearce,  Ph.  D..  is  director  of 
Research  of  the  Center  for  National  PoUcy 
Review  at  Catholic  University  Law  School. 
Washington.  D.C.  Harrlette  McAdoo.  Ph.  D., 
is  a  Professor  at  Howard  University.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  a  Research  Associate  for 
Columbia  Research  Systems,  Columbia, 
Maryland. ) 

Two  out  of  three  poor  adults  are  women.' 
Moreover,  families  headed  by  women  raising 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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young  children  are  experiencing  a  steady 
decline  in  their  economic  status.  Why  are 
we  experiencing  this  "feminization  of  pover- 
ty"? «  What  is  the  role  of  social  welfare  pro- 
grams and  policies,  and  what  could  be  the 
impact  of  policy  on  the  poverty  faced  by 
women?  These  questions  will  be  addressed 
in  a  discussion  focusing  on  the  following 
themes: 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  was  character- 
ized by  a  double  trend:  More  of  the  poor 
were  women,  and  more  women,  especially 
those  heading  families  with  minor  children, 
became  poor. 

The  unusual  amount  of  stress  poor  women 
experience  exacts  a  toll  on  their  physical 
and  emotional  health.  Informal  support  sys- 
tems are  Important,  yet  they  cannot  replace 
a  lack  of  tangible  resources.  Adequate 
income  is  essential  for  Improved  well-being. 

The  causes  of  women's  poverty  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  men's  poverty.  For  exam- 
ple, after  a  divorce,  mothers  must  often 
bear  the  economic  as  well  as  emotional  re- 
sponsibility of  child-rearing,  a  burden  that 
often  impoverishes  the  family.  U.S.  welfare 
policies  do  not  work  for  women  because 
they  have  been  based  on  the  'male  pauper" 
model  of  poverty  and  do  not  take  account  of 
the  special  nature  of  women's  poverty. 

Women  who  are  members  of  ethnic  minor- 
ity groups  are  more  likely  to  suffer  the 
curse  of  poverty. 

Social  welfare  efforts  to  reduce  welfare 
dependency  and  poverty  among  women  are 
blunted  by  societal  ambivalence  toward  eco- 
nomic and  social  independence  of  women,  as 
well  as  concerns  about  maintaining  marital 
sUbillty. 

Inappropriate  theories  of  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  inconsistent  policies  and  goals 
designed  to  alleviate  it  have  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  dual  welfare  system,  divided  ac- 
cording to  gender  and  race. 

This  process  combines  with  the  dual  labor 
market  to  reinforce  economic  Inequality. 
Those  In  the  secondary  sphere  of  the  labor 
market,  who  are  increasingly  and  dispropor- 
tionately women  and  minorities,  find  them- 
selves locked  into  a  combination  of  welfare 
and  marginal  work  that  can  be  best  charac- 
terized as  a  "workhouse  without  walls."' 

To  alleviate  women's  poverty,  social  wel- 
fare policy  must  focus  on  two  crucial  areas: 
(1)  the  services,  particularly  quality  day 
care,  that  are  essential  for  wage-earning 
mothers:  and  (2)  the  structures  and  prac- 
tices that  bar  women  from  Jobs  now  held  by 
men  with  similar  education,  skills  and  expe- 
rience in  the  labor  force.* 

American  society  can  reverse  the  trend 
toward  increased  impoverished  of  women 
only  by  building  a  social  welfare  policy  that 
takes  into  account  the  distinct  nature  of 
women's  poverty. 

THE  mftinZATIOR  or  POVBtTT 

Although  the  nimiber  of  poor  families 
changed  Uttle  between  1989  and  1978.  Its 
composition  shifted  dramatically.  The 
number  of  families  with  male  heads  (a 
group  that  Includes  families  with  a  husband 
and  wife  as  well  as  male-only  families) 
dropped  from  3.2  to  2.6  million,  while  the 
number  headed  by  poor  women  with  minor 
children  increased  by  one-third,  from  1.8  to 
2.7  million.  Today  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  poor  families  are  main- 
tained by  women. 

Families  with  female  heads  have  a  pover- 
ty rate  six  times  that  of  male-headed  fami- 
lies (31.4  percent  vs.  5.3  percent:  see  Table 
1).  When  race  is  taken  into  accoimt.  the 
poverty  rate  also  increases  so  that  minority 
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families  supported  by  women  have  even 
higher  rates.  More  than  half  of  the  families 
with  female  heads  live  In  poverty,  and  40 
percent  of  all  black  children  are  poor.' 

The  most  recently  reported  median 
income  for  Hispanic  families  was  $12,570.  In 
1980.  the  median  income  for  white  families 
nationwide  was  $31,521  and  $11,848  for 
black  families.  In  contrast  the  median 
income  for  white  single  mothers  was  $9933 
and  $8907  for  black  single  mothers.*  Black 
single  mothers  had  Income  that  was  only 
69.5  percent  of  that  of  the  white  mothers 
(see  Table  2).  The  median  income  of  single 
mothers  was  much  lower  than  that  of  two- 
parent  families.  White  mothers  had  a 
median  Income  that  was  only  38  percent  of 
the  median  Income  of  two-parent  white  fam- 
ilies; similarly,  the  Income  of  Hispanic 
mothers  was  38  percent  of  average  Hispanic 
family  Income;  and  the  Income  of  black 
mothers  was  40  percent  of  black  family 
income.' 

The  seventies  saw  an  even  greater  shift 
among  black  families,  as  the  decrease  in 
poor  households  headed  by  black  males— 
from  630.000  to  410.000— was  far  exceeded 
by  the  increase  in  poor  families  headed  by 
black  females,  from  740.000  to  1.2  nillllon. 
Among  families  of  Spanish  origin,  about  12 
percent  of  the  male- headed  and  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  female- headed  families  were 
poor  (see  Table  1).' 

Some  of  the  trends  within  groups  shown 
by  Table  1  may  appear  to  be  contradictory. 
For  example,  though  income  of  individual 
blacks  has  Increased,  black  family  Income 
has  decreased  in  relation  to  that  of  non- 
blacks.*  This  Is  because  the  number  of  black 
families  with  multiple  earners  is  decreasing, 
and  a  rising  proportion  of  black  families  are 
headed  by  women. 

The  number  of  black  families  with  multi- 
ple earners  fell  by  15  percent,  while  that  of 
Hispanic  families  increased  by  4  percent, 
and  that  of  white  families  Increased  by  13 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  white  families 
with  only  one  earner  declined  by  15  per- 
cent'<>  The  largest  change,  however.  Is  in 
the  category  of  families  with  no  earners. 
While  the  proportions  of  Hispanic  and 
white  families  without  an  adult  earner  In- 
creased by  29  percent  and  34  percent,  re- 
spectively, the  proportion  of  black  families 
in  this  category  Increased  by  50  percent 
during  the  decade  of  the  seventies. ' '  There 
has  been  a  marked  decline  In  the  proportion 
of  poor  families  In  all  groups.  The  recent  re- 
cession and  the  present  economic  uncertain- 
ty have  forced  many  more  families  into  pov- 
erty. 

Ways  in  Which  Women  are  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Labor  Market.  If  wives  and  female 
heads  of  households  were  paid  the  wages 
that  similarly  qualified  men  earn,  about 
half  of  the  families  now  living  In  poverty 
would  not  be  poor."  These  women  workers 
are  handicapped  by  higher  unemployment 
and  discouraged  worker  rates,  more  Involun- 
tary part-time  and  seasonal  work,  fewer  In- 
creases in  Income  over  one's  lifetime,  and  an 
earnings  gap  (between  male  and  female) 
that  Is  widening. 
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TASti  1  — Percentage  of  Families  m  Poverty  m  1978.  by 
Sex.  Race  and  Age  o(  Head,  and  Piesence  o<  OiMren  ■ 
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The  unemployment  rates  of  women  are 
only  slightly  higher  than  those  of  men. 
However,  unemployment  rates  are  mislead- 
ing for  they  count  only  those  who  are  con- 
sistently looking  for  employment.  Those 
who  wish  to  work  but  are  not  actively  seek- 
ing work  are  termed  "discouraged  workers." 
Millions  of  Hispanlcs.  blacks  and  women 
have  given  up  and  entered  the  underclass 
permanently. 

Many  believe  the  Incomes  of  women  work- 
ers are  low  because  they  choose  part-time  or 
seasonal  work.  Yet  of  those  women  who 
headed  households  and  worked  fewer  than 
50  weeks  in  the  previous  year,  one-third 
stated  that  they  did  so  because  they  were 
unable  to  find  work." 

An  Important  addition  to  the  Incomes  of 
many  workers  is  the  lucrative  overtime 
work.  While  approximately  one-quarter  of 
men  workers  work  overtime,  half  that 
number  of  women  workers  do.  with  compa- 
rable effects  on  Income.  ■* 

Women  workers  are  also  at  a  disadvantage 
In  terms  of  union  membership.  One  study 
calculated  the  value  of  union  membership 
In  the  mid-seventies  as  an  Increment  of  ap- 
proximately $850  in  annual  income.'*  The 
proportion  of  women  workers  who  are  union 
members  has  been  declining  since  1950. 
from  approximately  15  percent  to  11  per- 
cent In  the  late  seventies.'*  Also  Important, 
particularly  for  women  who  provide  the 
major  earnings  of  their  households,  are  the 
fringe  benefits  of  union  membership.  In- 
cluding health  benefits  and  supplementary 
unemployment  payments. 

The  2.380.000  women  who  are  year-round, 
full-time  workers  account  for  approximately 
one-third  of  the  paid  labor  force,  but  they 
account  for  53  percent  of  those  who  earn 
less  than  $5000  per  year.  (Plgxires  are  for 
1977,  at  which  time  an  annual  salary  at  the 
minimum  wage  was  about  $4800.)  In  con- 
trast, of  full-time,  year-round  workers  who 
earn  $15,000  or  more,  only  9  percent  are 
women."  One  effect  of  these  handicaps  and 
low  earnings  Is  that  the  presence  of  earners 
In  households  headed  by  women  does  not 
necessarily  eliminate  poverty.  In  fact.  21 
percent  of  female-headed  households  with 
income  from  earnings  are  still  poor.  ■  ■  More 
than  one-third  of  single  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  six  who  work  full  time  at  paid 
labor  are  poor.'* 


Adolescent  Women.  Gender  and  minority 
status  constitute  especially  acute  problems 
for  teenagers.  Teenage  mothers  enjoy  little 
economic  mobility:  many  never  earn  more 
than  they  did  at  age  16.  while  the  earning 
curves  for  men  continue  to  rise  during  their 
early  and  middle  years.'"  Young  adults  bom 
in  the  "baby  boom'"  after  World  War  11 
have  been  confronted  with  overcrowded 
schools  and  a  depressed  economy.  Demogra- 
phers see  this  group  of  children  as  having  a 
profound  Impact  on  our  society.  Their  sheer 
numbers  have  trapped  them  into  a  perma- 
nent disadvantaged  status.  They  caused 
overcrowding  in  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  U.S..  resulting  in  massive 
building  programs  for  schools  that  now 
stand  empty. 

These  young  people  then  entered  a 
shrinking  labor  market,  and  their  rate  of 
entry  Into  the  Job  market  was  six  times  that 
of  the  previous  generation.  The  negative 
impact  of  this  baby  boom  generation  was 
temporarily  delayed  when  many  of  Its  mem- 
bers were  sent  to  college  and  thousands 
were  sent  to  Vietnam.  But  now,  young 
adults,  even  members  of  the  traditionally 
privileged  class,  face  a  bleak  future.  The  mi- 
nority teenager  has  become  a  permanent 
member  of  the  underclass  whose  prospects 
are  worse  now  than  they  were  for  any  group 
during  the  Great  Depression." 

Transitions  in  Family  Structure.  The 
major  transitions  have  been  the  Increase  of 
Impoverished  women  and  children  due  to  di- 
vorce and  out-of-wedlock  births,  rather  than 
from  widowhood.  The  dissolution  rate  of 
marriages  Is  almost  exactly  what  it  was  a 
century  ago.  about  34.5  per  1,000  marriages 
per  year.  But  the  major  cause  of  dissolution 
has  changed.  A  century  ago  divorce  account- 
ed for  only  3.5  percent  of  all  marriages  that 
were  ended.  Today  It  accounts  for  44  per- 
cent of  dissolutions.  Even  as  late  as  1951, 
more  than  half  of  the  female-headed  house- 
holds were  headed  by  widows.  Today  widows 
head  less  than  one-third  of  such  house- 
holds. 

While  many  of  today's  widow's  are  older 
than  those  of  a  century  ago,  more  women 
who  head  households  now  are  young  moth- 
ers with  young  children  to  support.  The 
transitions  are  accelerating,  for  the  number 
of  divorces  have  tripled  in  the  past  20  years. 
Between  1970  and  1980,  the  percentage  of 
female  householders,  with  children  under 
18.  had  Increased  by  82  percent  in  all  fami- 
lies and  92  percent  In  black  families." 

Not  only  will  fewer  female-headed  house- 
holds be  headed  by  widows  raising  young 
children,  but  more  families  will  be  experi- 
encing marital  disruption  due  to  divorce, 
which  has  doubled  since  1963.  Two  out  of 
every  five  marriages  In  the  United  States 
end  In  divorce,  and  the  figures  are  higher 
for  teenage  marriages.  The  most  recent  data 
indicate  that  50  percent  of  all  children  can 
expect  to  live  In  one-parent  homes  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  their  lives." 

The  proportion  of  female  householders 
with  children  Increased  from  11  percent  to 
18  percent  between  1970  and  1980:  and  from 
30  percent  to  44  percent  for  black  female 
householders  and  their  families.'*  Single 
parents  whose  spouses  were  absent  (because 
of  military  service.  Job  responsibilities,  ill- 
ness or  Jail)  Increased  by  24  percent,  and 
those  who  were  separated  Increased  by  29 
percent.  The  number  of  widows  increased  by 
15  percent."  However,  there  Is  a  racial  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  of  this  status.  Single 
white  women  tend  to  marry,  or  marry  a 
second  time.  Black  women,  however,  tend  to 
remain  single,  in  part  because  of  the  excess 
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of  black  females  compared  to  males  at  the 
ages  when  most  people  marry. 

Out-of-wedlock  births  tend  to  trap  mother 
and  child  into  poverty.  The  number  of 
single  parents  who  were  never  married  has 
soared  109  percent  chiefly  because  of  teen- 
age pregnancy.  These  births  can  push  three 
generations  of  a  family  Into  poverty,  be- 
cause a  wage  earner  is  lost  as  an  additional 
dependent  chUd  Is  added  to  the  family. 
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men  and  women,  and  between  white*  and  minori- 
ties. 

'"Characteristics  of  the  Population  Below  the 
Poverty  Level;  1978."  in  Current  Population  Re- 
poru,  (Washington.  DC:  US.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Bureau  of  the  Census).  Series  P-60.  No.  124. 
July  1980. 

■Paul  Olick    "A  Demographic  Picture  of  Black 
PamlUes."  In  Harriett  McAdoo.  ed..  Black  Pamllles. 
(Beverly  Hills:  Sage  Press)  1081. 
'Ibid. 

•"Characteristics  of  the  Population  Below  the 
Poverty  Level:  1978,"'  op.  dt. 

•Reynolds  Farley.  "Trends  in  Racial  Inequalities: 
Have  the  Oalns  of  the  lIMIO's  Disappeared  In  the 
l»70's?,"  American  Sociological  Review.  Vol.  42.  No. 
a.  1977. 

'•'The  SUtus  of  Children.  Youth  and  PamlUes. 
1»7»."  op.  Ht. 
"IMd. 

••Patrtda  C.  Sexton,  Women  and  Work  (R  A:  D 
Monograph  No.  48).  (Washington.  D.C:  X3A.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon)  1977. 

'•"Characteristics  of  the  Population  Below  the 
Poverty  Level:  1978.'  op.  clt. 

'•"The  Earning  Oap  Between  Women  and  Men." 
(Washington.  D.C:  U.8.  Department  of  Lat>or, 
Women's  Bureau)  1979. 

"Sally  HUIsman  Baker.  "Women  In  Blue-Collar 
and  Service  Occupations."'  In  A.  Stromger  and  B. 
Harkess.  eds..  Women  Working.  (Palo  Alto.  Califor- 
nia: Mayfleld  Publishing  Co.)  1977. 

'•Linda  H.  LeOrande,  "Women  In  Labor  Organi- 
sations:  Their   Ranks   are    Increasing."   Monthly 
Labor  Review.  August  1978. 
"  ""The  Earning  Oap."  op.  clt. 
'•"Crharacterlstlcs  of  the  Population  Below  the 
Poverty  Level:  1978."  op.  clt. 

■  •"Famllla  Maintained  by  Female  Households 
1970-1979""  In  Current  Population  Reports.  (Wash- 
ington, D.C:  O.8.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census).  Series  P-23,  No.  101.  The 
Council  poinu  out  that  If  the  costs  of  child  day- 
care were  taken  Into  account  In  determining  Income 
status,  there  would  be  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
number  of  full-time  employed  slrwle  mothers  classi- 
fied a  poor. 

••U.8.  ClvU  Rlghu  Commission,  quoted  In  Wah- 
Ington  Post.  August  2.  1980.  p.  A3. 

"L.  Jones.  American  and  the  Baby  Boom  Oen- 
eratlon.""  (New  York:  Coward  Books)  1980. 
"PaulOUck.  op.  clt. 

••The  SUtus  of  Children,  Youth  and  Families. 
1979."' op.  clt. 
••PaulOUck.op.  dt. 

••"The  SUtus  of  Children.  Youth  and  Families. 
1978.""  op.  dt« 
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TAX  BOMB 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  today  an  excellent  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
April  12  edition  of  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Tax  Bomb." 

This  article  Illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  the  tax  indexing  provision 
which  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  Congress  during  consideration 
of  the  President's  bipartisan  tax  bill. 

This  provision  scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  1985  will  for  the  first  time 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
reaping  the  benefit  as  incomes  are 
pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets  not 
because  of  increased  real  incomes  but 
because  of  inflation. 

With  indexing,  individual  tax  brack- 
ets will  be  adjusted  for  inflation  each 
year  and  as  a  result  these  unlegislated, 
unvoted  and  unsigned  tax  increases 
will  be  stopped  once  and  for  all. 

While  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  large  Federal  defi- 
cits. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  repeal  or  postpone  the  1985  ef- 
fective date  for  indexing.  In  my  judg- 
ment, eliminating  indexing  is  merely  a 
disguised  way  to  once  again  raise  taxes 
on  individuals  who  I  believe  should  be 
able  to  spend  or  save  a  greater  share 
of  their  hard  earned  income  the  way 
they  want  and  not  as  Washington  dic- 
tates. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully review  this  well  written  article 
and  to  resist  Joining  those  who  advo- 
cate repeal  of  this  rare  example  of 
true  tax  reform. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Tax  Bomb 
Last  year's  tax  package  contained  a  X7XB 
(unexploded  bomb)  called  tax  indexation. 
Because  it  has  received  so  relatively  little 
attention,  it  is  emerging  as  the  favorite  ex- 
pendable for  memtiers  of  Congress  who 
want  to  scuttle  the  tax  cuts.  They  are  kid- 
ding themselves  if  they  think  the  voters 
aren't  going  to  notice. 

Indexing  is  the  very  heart  of  tax  reform. 
Due  to  take  effect  in  1985,  after  the  sched- 
uled 5  percent,  10  percent.  10  percent  rate 
cuts,  it  is  designed  to  protect  taxpayers 
thereafter  against  bracket  creep.  Bracket 
creep  means  that  taxpayers  whose  incomes 
climb  apace  with  inflation  get  pushed  into 
higher  and  higher  tax  brackets,  even 
though  their  real  incomes  remain  constant; 
real,  after-tax  incomes,  needless  to  say,  are 
thus  eroded.  Indexation  would  adjust  indi- 
vidual tax  brackets  (including  the  zero 
brackets)  and  personal  exemptions  each 
year  to  net  out  the  Impact  of  inflation. 

Congress  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  what 
a  terrible  tiling  It  did  to  itself  when  It 
passed  the  indexing  provision:  It  outlawed 
the  automatic  tax  Increases  that  for  years 
have  permitted  It  to  have  larger  revenues  to 
spend  without  asking  voter  permission.  As 
Harvard  economist  Martin  Peldstein  points 
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out.  for  each  1  percent  rise  In  the  Inflation 
rate,  the  government  can  coimt  on  at  least  a 
1.6  percent  rise  in  revenues. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  combination 
of  bracket  creep  and  massive  Social  Security 
tax  increases  have  doubled  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  middle-income  families  in  the  last 
decade.  At  the  rate  of  taxation  and  inflation 
we  were  experiencing  before  the  1981  re- 
forms, a  family  of  four  earning  only  $10,000 
would  have  had  its  effective  tax  rate  more 
than  double  in  Just  three  years,  according  to 
a  1980  study  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

This  was  truly  Insidious.  Not  only  did  Con- 
gress escape  accountability  for  raising  taxes, 
but  It  acquired  a  very  large  stake  in  allowing 
inflation  to  continue  eroding  the  nation's 
wealth  and  productive  base.  It  was  only 
when  the  tax  revolt  spread  through  the 
states  and  finally  erupted  In  the  election  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  a  Republican  Senate 
that  Congress  finally  adopted  indexing. 

The  states  that  have  indexed  have  learned 
just  how  much  they  were  profiting  from 
bracket  creep.  Minnesota,  for  example,  esti- 
mates it  has  lost  $900  million  in  revenues 
since  It  indexed  four  years  ago.  Although 
such  estimates  seldom  take  account  of  the 
depressive  effect  continued  rises  in  taxes 
would  have  had  on  economic  activity,  it  is 
no  wonder  Congress  wants  to  reclaim  what 
it  surrendered. 

With  a  free  ride  on  taxers,  our  elective 
representatives  have  built  all  kinds  of  auto- 
matic increases  into  their  budgete.  Social 
Security  payments  go  up  automatically;  fed- 
eral pensions  increase  even  faster.  Special 
interests  charge  that  they've  been  cut  to  the 
bone  if  their  subsidies  don't  rise  by  at  least 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  big  projected  deficits  Washington  is 
trying  to  use  as  a  fright  wig  to  drive  the 
voters  into  giving  up  the  tax  rate  cuts  they 
won  last  year  do  not  really  reflect  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes;  the  rate  cuts  will  only  about 
compensate  for  bracket  creep.  The  project- 
ed gaps,  then,  just  demonstrate  how  much 
the  government  has  come  to  depend  on 
bidden  tax  Increases  to  pay  Its  bills. 

A  key  issue  in  the  current  Washington 
debate  is  whether  the  tax  rate  cuts  will 
force  Congress  to  restrain  its  spending  im- 
pulses. The  would-be  Index  scuttlers  would 
have  us  believe  that  legislators  have  become 
so  manic  that  they  will  merely  rush  head- 
long towards  larger  and  larger  deficits  until 
the  world  comes  to  an  end. 

We  doubt  it.  Canada,  for  example,  indexed 
in  1974.  The  deficit  promptly  shot  up— but 
that  was  due  to  expenditures  which  had  al- 
ready been  committed.  National  government 
spending  as  a  percent  of  GNP  topped  out  in 
1975  and  has  been  coming  down  ever  since. 
National  experiences  are  not  always  trans- 
ferable, but  we  prefer  to  think  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  as  capable  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity as  Joe  Clark  and  Pierre  "Trudeau  if  it 
gives  itself  half  a  chance.  Indexing  is  more 
than  half  a  chance.  It  imposes  a  require- 
ment, one  that  was  long  overdue  and  one 
which  should  not  be  tampered  with.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
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This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressionai. 
RccoRi)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  27,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Recors. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense   Establishment,    focusing   on 
space  systems. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  meeting  to  discuss  the  current 
situation  in  Guatemala  and  UJS.  policy 
therein. 

8-110.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2367  and  S. 
2377.  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year   1986  for  programs  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration,   Department    of   Transporta- 
tion. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2059,  revising  the 
special   prosecutor   provisions   of   the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  to 
Insure   Independent   Investigations   of 
high-ranking  Federal  officials  and  to 
remove  Inequities  In  the  present  law. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2172,  creat- 
ing a  Jurisdictional  framework  to  ap- 
portion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems    between    the    Federal    and 
State  Governments,  and  providing  for 
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a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1018, 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government 
from  funding  commercial  and  residen- 
tial growth  on  undeveloped  barrier 
beaches  and  Islands;  S.  327  and  H.R. 
1486.  bills  authorizing  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Protection  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Jefferson 
County.  Wash.:  and  H.R.  1952,  aathor- 
Izing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983. 
and  1984  for  certain  conservation  pro- 
grams on  military  reservations  and 
public  lands. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1886,  requiring 
that  a  specific  number  of  chiefs  of  dip- 
lomatic missions  be  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1889, 
authorizing  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  institution  to  pro- 
mote international  peace  and  resolu- 
tion of  international  conflict. 

4332  Dlrksen  BuUding 
1:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1606.  establish- 
ing a  Federal  supplements^  property 
insurance    fund    for    nuclear    power- 
plants,   and  providing   funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  damaged  Three  Mile 
Island  Unit  No.  2  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor (TJ«-2). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years    1982   and    1983   for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  education 
programs. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Committee  To  Study  Law  Enforce- 
ment Undercover  Activities  of  Compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
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2:30  p.m. 
•Select  on  InteUigence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resiune 
markup   of    proposed    legislation    au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations   of    James    O.    Steams,    of 
Nevada,  and  James  W.  FuUer,  of  Cali- 
fornia, each  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  de- 
fense InteUigence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossU 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation   and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2284,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage 
ment  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  capabUities 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  carry  out  U.S. 
foreign  policy  commitments  and  treaty 
obligations  worldwide. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2332,  extending 
untU  July  1,  1983,  the  expiration  date 
of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  which  provides 
a  limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oU 
companies  participating  In  the  Inter- 
national energy  program. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments   to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislation 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
from   officials  of  AMVETS  and  the 
MUltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency,    and    authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal   years    1982   and    1983   for   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-116,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1814,  provid- 
ing for  the  rights  of  former  spouses  to 
miUtary   retirement  pay  and   health 
care  protection. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1483, 
making  the  U.S.  Govertunent  Uable 
for  damages  to  residents  and  partici- 
pants arising  from  the  faUout  from 
certain  atmospheric  tests,  establishing 
an  advisory  panel  to  study  the  adverse 
health  effects,  and  transferring  from 
the  Department  of  Energy,  aU  func- 
tions relating  to  research  on  the 
health  effects  of  radiation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act 
Amendments  (Public  I^aw  94-263),  and 
on  prop>08ed  authorizations  thereto. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2315, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2351,  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  International  Carriage  of 
Perishable    Foodstuffs    which    estab- 
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llshes  uniform  inspection  require- 
ments for  the  equipment  that  trans- 
ports perishable  foods  across  national 
borders. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  strategic  nucle- 
ar balance. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYS 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2297,  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978,  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  shopping  centers  and  their 
tenants  In  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2305,  insuring  aU 
energy     and    mineral     resources    on 
pubUc  lands  and  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  provided  for  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     H:xi>endltures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   hold   hearings   on   a   provision   of 
S.  2227,  proposed  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Act,  making  the 
Peoples'  RepubUc  of  China  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  480). 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
and  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor; 
and  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  4 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smittisonlan  Institution,  Holocaust 
Memorial  CouncU,  and  the  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Historic  Preservation. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-120,  (^pitol 
9:30  a^n.  I 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Diabetes,  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments   to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams, Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  DU-ksen  BuUding 

1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and 
Human  Development,  National  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research, 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences, National  Eye  Institute.  Division 
of  Research  Resources,  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (in- 
cluding Office  of  Refugee   Resettle- 
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ment).    Department    of    Health    and 
Human  Services. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  Prom  the  Blind,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

B4AY5 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  and  the 
Health  Resources  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Benedict  L.  StabUe.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant,  each 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  handling  of  labor 
union  pension  fund  abiises. 

4232  Dlrluen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  current 
economic    development    programs    as 
they  affect  Indians. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2314, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985  for  farm  and  rural  de- 
velopment loan  programs  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  Marine  Protection, 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration proposal  to  decentralize  cer- 
tain medical  automated  data  process- 
ing facilities. 

412  Russell  Building 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  ISubcom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices. Office  of  Community  Services, 
and  certain  health  and  human  services 
programs.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  and  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  bi- 
lingual education  program,  and  the 
Impact  aid  program.  Department  of 
Education. 

1318  IMrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion Improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAT  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604  and  S.  2355, 
bills    providing    adequate    telephone 
service  to  persons  with  Impaired  hear- 
ing. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped,  re- 
habilitation services,  vocational  and 
adult  education,  higher  education,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  BuUd- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Conunlsslon,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Conunlsslon. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
ArgrlctUtuj'e.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
SoU  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
Agricultural  Production.   Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  1825,  pro- 
hibiting the  Federal  price  support  pro- 
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gram  to  be  used  to  subsidize  crops 
grown  on  certain  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  which  have 
not  been  cultivated  In  the  past  10 
years. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  of  the  Judicial 
Branch. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial    assistance,    libraries/special 
institutions,  clvU  rights,  women's  edu- 
cational equity,  and  related  agencies. 
1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  2094  and  relat- 
ed proposals,  establishing  the  concept 
of  reciprocity  of  market  access  as  an 
objective  for  U.S.  trade  policy  where 
American  products  are  competitive. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  7 

9:00  a.m. 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  2214.  pro- 
viding for  incentives  to  increase  the 
rate  of  personal  savings  and  invest- 
ment by  Increasing  the  percentage  of 
tax  exempt  net  Interest  Income  to  25 
percent,  making  dividend  Income  eligi- 
ble for  the  25-percent  exemption, 
changing  the  enactment  date  to  1  year 
earlier,  and  eliminating  the  deductlbU- 
Ity  of  consiuner  Interest  expense  (with 
certain  exceptions)  on  a  gradual  basis; 
to  be  foUowed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Taxation  and  Debt  Management 
holding  hearings  on  S.  2281,  proposed 
Technology  Education  Act,  and  S. 
1928,  proposed  MDL  235  Settlement 
Discounts  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protx>8ed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
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programs  which  faU  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1877.  S.  1908.  S. 
1909.  and  S.  1941.  bUls  providing  for 
the  reinstatement  and  validation  of 
certain  U.S.  oU  and  gas  leases.  S.  2095. 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Issue  a  certain  oU  and  gas  lease,  and 
S.  2146.  extending  the  lease  terms  of 
various  Federal  oU  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development 
programs;  and  other  pending  business. 
4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  adverse 
drug  reactions  from  vaccines.  Federal 
efforts  to  combat  disease,  and  charac- 
teristics of  certain  diseases. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAT  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
Pension   Benefit    Guaranty    Corpora- 
tion premium  rate  Increases. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929.  esUbllsh- 
Ing    an    Interagency    Committee    on 
Smoking    and    Health    to    coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  pubUc  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1844.  permitting 
the  development  of  coal  pipelines  as 
part  of  the  national  energy  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  system. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  hold   hearings   on   the  administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  proposal. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MATH 

8:30  aan. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Office  of  Surface  MliUng 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  block  grant  programs. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
famUy. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  BuUding  Sciences. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Armed  Services 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1202  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   programs   which    faU 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  pubUc  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAT  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAT  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
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Ing    funds    for    programs   which    faU 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  In- 
creased use  of  certain  drugs,  focusing 
on  quaaludes. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
•Government  Affairs 

Federal     Expenditures.      Research     and 
RiUes  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion Improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  DU-ksen  BuUding 

MAT  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Sutjcom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  2058  and  S. 
2051.  bills  promoting  fair  international 
trade  practices  in  the  services  sector. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAT  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marc  Sandstrom.  of  California.  WU- 
11am  F.  Harvey,  of  IncUana.  and  Annie 
L.  Slaughter,  of  Missouri,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulscommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Heather  J.  Gradlson.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
property  management  and  disposal. 

3110  DU-ksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdUig 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation  of  Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  ajn. 

•OovemmentAl  A/fain 

Federal  Expenditures.  Research  and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lutions 93.  and  related  proposals,  reaf- 
firming the  policy  of  relylnc  on  the 
private  sector  to  meet  public  require- 
ments for  goods  and  services.  S.  1782. 
eliminating  retalnage  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment construction  contracts,  and 
proposed  legislation  Improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  fairness  of  th*  Wdanl 
Oovemment's  contractor  smpemkm 
and  debarment  programs. 

3303  Dirksen  Building 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration premium  rate  increases. 

4233  Oirluen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

UU1> Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  Substances  and  Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  18M.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  reQuirements.  and  S. 
2131.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6336  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  30 

9:30  ajn. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93.  and  related  proposals, 
reaffirming  the  policy  of  relying   on 
the  private  sector  to  meet  public  re- 
quirements for  goods  and  services.  S. 
1782.  eliminating  retalnage  on  Federal 
Government    construction    contracts, 
and  proposed  legislation  improving  the 
effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  contractor  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Production.   Marketing,   and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  Building 

MAT  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1626.  removing 
the  requirement   for  Federal   regula- 
tion to  allow  the  competitive  market 
system  to  establish  petroleum  pipeline 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

transportation  rates  while  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agriculture    Production.    Marketing,    and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

324  RusseU  Building 

MAT  34 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subqpmmlt- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1334  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  35 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development.  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

324  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Eiiergy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1626.  remov- 
ing the  requirement  for  Federal  regu- 
lation to  aUow  the  competitive  market 
system  to  establish  petroleum  pipeline 
transportation  rates  while  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  Social 
Security  disability  benefit  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  36 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development.  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

334  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
3131.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
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year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE8 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870, 
S.  1871.  and  S.  1977.  bills  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  UtUity  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1»3». 

5303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
poUce.  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6336  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Se- 
curities Subcoiiunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869.  S.  1870, 
S.   1871,  and  S.  1977,  bUls  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     reconunendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL  27 
2  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Rufugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2222, 
revising  and  reforming  U.S.  immigra- 
tion laws. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 

APRIL  30 

10  ajn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
'  Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Inspector.  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System. 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration and  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission.  E>epartment  of 
Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAT  12 

10  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
claUon  (SaUle  Mae). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Archbishop  Torkom  Manoogian,  pri- 
mate. Diocese  of  the  Armenian 
Church  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
offered  the  following  prayer 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  stand  before  You 
in  this  hallowed  Chamber  with  keen 
awareness  that  you  are  the  source  of 
supreme  justice  and  profound  love  for 
all  Your  creatures.  Your  name  is  peace 
and  not  war.  Your  name  is  life  and  not 
genocide.  We  thank  You  for  the  privi- 
leges we  enjoy  in  this  land  of  liberty, 
where  my  own  people  of  Armenian  de- 
scent, together  with  many  nationali- 
ties have  found  new  dimensions  of 
freedom  and  opportunity,  peace  and 
prosperity. 

O  God.  who  have  called  this  Nation 
to  a  place  of  trust  and  responsibility 
throughout  the  world,  we  humbly  ask 
that  You  bless  this  country,  so  that  In 
turn  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Grant  that  our  ideals  and  aspirations 
may  be  in  accordance  with  Your  will. 

Grant  peace  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Pill  the  hearts  of  our  leaders, 
the  President.  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  Nation  with  Your 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  in  these  times  of 
crisis  and  tension  they  may  speak  with 
courage  and  act  with  compassion  for 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  here  and  in 
other  lands. 

Direct  and  Inspire  their  delibera- 
tions, that  all  things  may  be  so  or- 
dered and  settled  by  their  endeavors 
that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and 
justice,  licauty  and  love  may  be  estab- 
lished firmly  for  all  peoples.  And  may 
men  and  women  everywhere  bless  and 
praise  You.  Now  and  forever. 

Blessed  is  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 


late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  patriation  of  the  Canadian 
Constitution. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  aimounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  375 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook, 


HIS  EMINENCE  ARCHBISHOP 
TORKOM  MANOOGIAN 

(Mr.  PASHA Y AN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  a  personal 
honor  for  me  to  present  our  guest 
chaplain  today.  Archbishop  Torkom 
Manoogian,  primate  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
ocese of  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  of  North  America. 

His  Eminence,  Archbishop  Manoo- 
gian. was  bom  on  February  16,  1919,  in 
Baghdad.  Iraq.  His  primary  education 
was  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarchate  in  Jerusalem.  He  grad- 
uated In  1931  and  was  ordained  as  a 
celibate  priest  from  the  seminary  In 
1939. 

In  1947  he  was  named  parish  pastor 
at  the  Holy  Trinity  Armenian  Church 
in  Philadelphia  and  was  elected  to  the 
diocesan  council  that  year.  In  1955 
Archbishop  Manoogian  returned  to  Je- 
nisalem    where    from    1957    through 

1960  he  was  dean  of  the  seminary  he 
once  attended  as  a  student. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 

1961  and  In  1962  was  consecrated  as 
bishop  by  His  Holiness  Vasken  I.  Arch- 
bishop Manoogian  was  elected  as  pri- 
mate on  April  30.  1966,  and  has  served 
In  that  capacity  since  then. 

Again.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  welcome 
Archbishop  Manoogian  to  these 
Chambers  as  our  guest  chaplain.  Later 
In  today's  session  we  shall  be  com- 
memorating the  67th  armiversary  of 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  dis- 


tinguished colleague.  Hon.  Charles 
PASHAYAN  of  California,  in  welcoming 
Archbishop  Torkom  Manoogian  today. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  from 
the  nth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, many  of  whom  axe  of  Armenian 
descent.  I  want  to  say  how  fitting  it  is 
that  Archbishop  Manoogian.  primate 
of  the  Diocese  of  the  Armenian 
Church  of  America,  offered  the  open- 
ing prayer  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, for  today  we  are  also  observing 
the  67th  anniversary  of  the  genocide 
In  April  1915  by  the  Turks  of  almost  2 
million  Armenians. 

The  archbishop  has  held  a  number 
of  extremely  responsible  positions 
within  the  Armenian  Church,  and  has 
made  a  major  contribution  in  collect- 
ing, arranging,  and  publishing  the 
sacred  music  of  the  church.  Addition- 
ally, he  is  a  highly  regarded  author, 
scholar,  theologian,  and  administrator. 

As  a  distinguished  church  leader,  he 
serves  as  the  governing  board  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  U.S.A..  and  also  is  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Religion  in  American 
Life. 

The  Armenian  Church  has  been  in- 
strumental In  holding  the  Armenian 
people  together  and  preserving  their 
national  identity  despite  centuries  of 
invasion  by  more  powerful  neighbor- 
ing countries.  In  that  inspired  tradi- 
tion. Archbishop  Manoogian  is  provid- 
ing outstanding  spiritual  leadership 
for  the  Armenian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
archbishop  for  being  with  us  and 
delivering  the  Invocation  today. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING DEFERRAL  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  RELAT- 
ING TO  FOSSIL  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(DEFERRAL  D82-236) 

Mr.  YATES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-487)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  411)  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  budget  authority  relating 
to  fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment (deferral  D82-236)  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  I»resident  in  his  message 
of  March  18.  1982,  transmitted  under 
section  1013  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identines  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
411.  RECOMMENDING  THAT 
THE  HOUSE  EXPRESS  ITS  DIS- 
APPROVAL OF  PROPOSED  DE- 
FERRAL D82-236.  ON  THURS- 
DAY. APRIL  29.  1982.  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Thursday.  April  29.  1982.  or  any 
day  thereafter,  to  consider  in  the 
House  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  411)  rec- 
ommending that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives express  its  disapproval  of 
proposed  deferral  D82-236. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsui  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5998.  ADDITIONAL  AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
AGENCY.  1983 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  97-488)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  437)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5998)  to  provide  additional  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3208.  RECLAMATION 
SAFETY  OF  DAMS  ACT  OF  1978 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  97-489)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  438)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3208)  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE  CPI-GOOD  NEWS  AND  BAD 
NEWS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the.  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  America  found  hope  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  information  re- 
leased last  week.  But  I  certainly  hope 
that  Congress,  and  the  administration, 
do  not  feel  the  economic  battle  is  won. 

In  my  part  of  Connecticut,  we  have 
some  of  the  worst  unemployment  in 
years.  One  of  my  cities  has  13  percent 
of  its  workers  idle.  And  the  unem- 
ployed of  April  1982  are  both  factory 
workers  and  white  collar  worker* 

Interest  rates  are  still  much  too  high 
in  Connecticut,  and  home  mortgages, 
where  available,  are  much,  much  too 
expensive.  The  prevailing  rate  is  now 
17  percent.  Businesses,  big  and  small, 
are  very,  very  cautious  about  their  eco- 
nomic futures.  Connecticut  residents, 
from  every  walk  of  life,  are  concerned 
about  their  futures. 

So  let  us  go  to  work  on  the  budget 
and  America's  economic  problems. 
One  consumer  price  report  does  not  a 
recovery  make. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3481.  PRETRIAL  SERV- 
ICES ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  97-490)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  439)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3481)  to  amend  chapter  207  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  pre- 
trial services,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOWARD- 
BARNES  DRUNK  DRIVING  BILL 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Congress- 
man Barnes  of  Maryland  and  14  other 
Members  of  the  House,  legislation  to 
encourage  States  to  develop  compre- 
hensive, anti-dnink-drlvlng  programs. 

Drunk  drivers  are  the  cause  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  public 
health  and  safety  problems.  Drunk 
driving  is  now  classified  as  an  epidem- 
ic. The  fatality  statistics  are  shocking. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  the  number 
killed  on  our  highways  in  motor  vehi- 
cle crashes  involving  alcohol  has  aver- 
aged 25.000  per  year.  In  1980,  over 
650.000  people  were  injured  in  alcohol- 
related  crashes. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  incentive  pro- 
gram, using  funds  from  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund,  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  com- 
prehensive, coordinated,  community- 
based  alcohol  highway  safety  pro- 
grams through  the  use  of  grants  to 
the  States.  It  is  designed  to  reward 
those  States  and  communities  that 
take  positive,  effective  action  to  deter 
drirnk  driving  and  to  punish  and  reha- 
bilitate the  offender. 

These  comprehensive  programs 
should:  First,  aim  to  deter  the  majori- 
ty of  drunk  drivers  who  are  never  ar- 
rested; second,  generate  citizen  sup- 
port to  provide  a  political  base  for  In- 
creased enforcement  and  more  strin- 
gent sanctions:  third,  place  responsi- 


bility for  management  in  the  hands  of 
local  officials:  fourth,  coordinate  all 
levels  of  government;  fifth,  aim  at  fi- 
nancial self-sufficiency;  and  sixth,  use 
education  programs  to  change  the  gen- 
eral public  attitudes  on  drinking  and 
driving. 

The  Howard-Barnes  bill  earmarks 
from  existing  funds  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  $25  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  Incentive  grant  program  to  be  used 
as  "seed  money"  to  assist  and  reward 
those  States  taking  effective  steps 
toward  establishing  comprehensive 
and  self-sufficient  alcohol  traffic 
safety  programs.  The  money  will  be 
granted  on  a  25-percent  State.  75-per- 
cent Federal  match. 

"The  bill  Is  different  from  other  pro- 
posals in  that  the  States  are  rewarded 
as  they  take  steps  to  combat  drunk 
driving,  not  before.  And.  most  impor- 
tant, it  has  won  the  support  of  a  broad 
range  of  groups  and  individuals  active 
in  the  drunk  driving  cause. 

It  has  already  won  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.  MADD 
(Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving); 
RID  (Remove  Intoxicated  Drivers); 
and  the  National  Association  of  Gover- 
nors Highway  Safety  Representatives, 
among  many  other  organizations,  pri- 
vate and  public. 
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D  1215 

AN  ACADEMY  OF  PEACE  AND 
CONFLKJT  RESOLUTION:  WE 
NEED  IT  NOW 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ever  there  has  been  a  time  when  we 
need  to  have  the  means  to  enhance 
our  skills  as  peacemakers,  it  is  now. 
After  weeks  of  tough  talk  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Argentines  and  long  hours 
of  negotiations  spearheaded  by  Secre- 
tary Haig,  this  past  weekend  saw  the 
first  instance  of  actual  conflict  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  Just  hours  later,  the 
Camp  David  accords  came  to  fruition 
with  the  transfer  of  the  Sinai  from 
Israel  to  Egypt;  that  leaves  us  ques- 
tioning where  the  peace  process  goes 
from  here. 

With  the  tensions  that  continue  to 
develop  in  international  relations  and 
the  weapons  of  annihilation  that  have 
been  devised,  there  is  a  real  and  grow- 
ing need  to  improve  and  assure  wide- 
spread use  of  techniques  to  prevent 
tensions  from  turning  into  conflicts 
and  to  achieve  peaceful  resolution  to 
conflicts  where  they  break  out.  There 
Is  an  option  that  can  help  see  that 
that  happens:  we  can  and  should  es- 
tablish an  academy  to  promote  tech- 
niques  of   peacemaking   and   conflict 
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resolution    Over  100  House  Members  They  have  been  waiting  for  tomorrow  of   this   will   be   that   the   American 

and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  co-  to  come  and  it  has  not.  They  need  jobs  public  will  be  ripped  off  to  the  tune  of 

sponsored    legislation    to    that    end.  now.  nearly  $3  billion  over  the  worid  price 

Senate  hearings  have  been  held  and  It  is  high  time  that  we  take  back  tax  of  sugar  if  this  program  goes  through, 

markup  Is  scheduled  tomorrow.  money    which    is    being    wasted    on  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  entered  into  the 

There  has  been  considerable  atten-  wealthy  oil  companies  and  put  it  to  House  a  bill  calling  for  the  removal  of 

tion  paid  to  what  we  need  to  do  to  bol-  work  hiring  Americans.  the  sugar  program  from  the  agricul- 

ster  our  defense  capabilities  with  liter-  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today,  which  ture  bill.  This  Congress  in  its  wisdom 

ally  billions  of  dollars  funneled  into  i  commend  to  the  consideration  of  my  in  the  last  several  years  has  repeatedly 

building   up   our   armaments.   As   we  colleagues,  to  do  that  very  thing.  voted  to  defeat  this  bill,  but  when  it 

strive  to  retain  our  world  leadership  ^_^^^.^_  was  put  back  in  the  whole  farm  bill  in 

position,  we  need  to  remember  that  LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  conference  this  year  it  passed  by  one 

showing  a  commitment  to  and  the  skill  q^-^^t.t   oiprTTWTTY  TRUST  FUND  ^°^- 

for  making  peace  will  win  us  the  re-  SOCLAL  SECURli  Y  iKuai  tvnu  ^  ^^^  ^^  Speaker,  with  the  Amer- 

spect  of  other  nations.  That  wiU  show  (Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given  jcan  public  faced  with  this  tremendous 

that  we  can  be  more  than  a  formidable  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  charge    on    a    sugar    program    that 

enemy  in  war,  that  we  can  also  be  at  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  should  not  be  in  existence,  maybe  the 

the  forefront  of  the  charge  for  peace,  remarks.)  Congress  will  act  again  and  remove 

I  hope  we  can  move  the  authoriza-  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  this  sugar  program, 

tlon  for  the  Academy  of  Peace  and  am  Introducing  legislation  that  would  ^_^^^__ 

Conflict  Resolution  to  enactment  this  protect  the  social  security  trust  funds 

year  We  need  It  now  from  further  budget  politics  and  to  Im-  REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

__^^__  prove  the  finance  of  the  trust  funds.  AS      COSPONSOR      OP      HOUSE 

oT,P*-TAT       r.ur»irw<j      on      FARM  During  the  current  budget  stalemate  RESOLUTION  265 

%m^  IN  S^ICA  TO  BE  RE-  S^^^^hltS  tJ'r^SX^'t^Z^t  ^^^  «°=-  ^- S^^^"'  '  ^^  ^^ 

qrHFDirLED  "°^^  ^"^^  social  security  cuts  pe  some  mous  consent  that  my  name  be  re- 

^^"^    ^  how  traded  for  concessions  m  other  moved  as  a  cosoonsor  of  House  Resolu- 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  ^ked^d  was  p^^ts   of  the   Federal   budget    These  SSS^^e?  t'^esXtfon^WlS  t^the 

given  permission  to  address  the  House  suggestions  are  reaUy  Inappropriate.  management  of  U  S  assets 

hK  1^"^^  *"**  "^  """^  "^^  The  trust  funds  should  be  separate.  The  Tp^ERp^  tempore   (Mr. 

Mr^f^^NDER  Mr  St>eaker  last  ^^  ^"^"*  P'i^  ?^  fr*"^"^  *^'i^'  Pithian).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  bpeaKer,  last  j^^j^^  especially  In  the  long  term.  .  .  .y^  ffpntlpman  from  New 
eek  I  announced  that  I  and  several  of  ^,^^1^^  ^  ^  considered  on  the  trust  ^"^V             gentleman    from   New 

^  colleagues  would  be  takkig  special  j^^.    ^^    ^^^^     ^    the    current  ^Jre  was  no  obiectlon 

orders  on  tomorrow,  April  28.  to  dis-  debate,  it  is  possible  that  we  will  find  ^^^^^  *^  "°  objection. 

cuss  the  farm  prices  In  America.  ourselves  In  a  position  where  we  are  ^^— ^^ 

Because  of  the  untimely  death  of  ^^j^     ^           j^^  g^cj^  security  In  jOHN  MILAN  ASHBROOK 

our  fnend  and  colleague  Congressman  ^^^^  ^^         j^^.  ^^^  ^_^  ^anks  or  B 


week 
my 


John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio,  and  in  re- 


1  bombers. 


(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 


spect  for  his  family,  the  special  orders  wv  hui  wonlri  nrpvpnt  these  kinds  of  niisslon  to  address  the   House  for   1 

«:heduled  on  Wednesday  April  28.  the  eh'^i^c^'S^.^'^tSSe  ^^  SSSlt°y  °^-"te  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

day  of  the  services,  are  to  be  resched-  )^".A  *;  "hc  fwtrr,  fvw.  iinifi»H  hnHaPt  remarks.) 

ul^  for  Tuesday.  May  4.  1982.  'Te^oS  thTgSatSS^wouW  cor^t  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 

Participating   in   the   discussions   is  -  ?iX  tiown  £^^  «^«*^  ^^«^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  enormous 

the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com-  *  ",  "Lv^^^^fn  T,nnn  thP  <ioriai  admiration,  that  we  pay  tribute  to  our 

mittee,    the    gentleman    from    Texas  !fL.Vf^tv^I^t^i^r"^ntlv  alT^  colleague    John    M.    Ashbrook,    who 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA),  Mr.  JONES  of  Ten-  ^^^J^'^S  JS^ty  c^£  reJJrt^  P^^'*  ^^^^  "^'  ^''^''^'"'■ 

nessee.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Bedell^  Mr.  gfe  „?ne?2^Sof  the  T^alS  M?  Since  he  was  first  elected  to  this 

Watkins.  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  "le  ^eneraJ  ^"?°i°\^^«  ^^*f"f^-  '^l  body  22  years  ago,  John  an  outstand- 

Dakota.    together    with    other    farm  Jl"       "^t  if  the  tSS^fuXXr  ?  tog  parllLentarian  demonstrated  the 

leaders  who  will  address  the  question  revert  b^_k_to^«.e^trust  f^J^j^tji^J  ^j^d  of  spirited  leadership  on  a  wide 


of  the  farm  prices  in  America. 


year,  savmg 

$1  million  over  the  next  4  years 


range  of  issues  that  left  him  recog- 


for  Freedom.  He  was  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. He  served  in  a  number  of  lead- 
ership roles  in  individual  rights  and 


My  biU  is  slmUar  to  that  which  has  nized  ^s  one  o^.  "i«f."'^^^J»«f'^ff  °^ 

NEW  JOBS  NOW  been    Introduced    by    Senator    Metz-  ^P^^^^P^^^^^tS    ^fo?,^»«  ^thP 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given  enbaum  from  Ohio,  and  I  would  urge  .He  was  ^J^^^J^^l"^^^  °i  "}! 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  my    colleagues    to    press    for    speedy  t^t^^f^.^T^TYanrSJ^ri^ 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  action  to  return  Independence  and  in-  a  chairman  of  the  Young  Americans 

remarks.)  tegrity  to  the  social  security  system. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  ^^^^^^ 

^e^L^tSiugh   t^  iS*y  'S'ayVe  SUGAR    PROGRAM    SHOULD    BE  freedom  advocacy  organizations.  And 

St^eficirigotogtJ^^aSiUed  ^^0^°       ^ROM      AGRICUL-  he  served  our  Nation  as  an  outspoken 

is  either  by  cutting  spending  or  in-  TURE  BHi  patriot  who  was  a  strong  believer  in 

creasing  taxes.  I  wonder  where  the  Re-  (Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given  the  paramount  values  of  our  free  and 

publican  Party  and  where  the  Demo-  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  open  system  In  America, 

cratlc  Party  went  when  they  forgot  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  One    biographer   called    John      big 

that  you  could  also  address  that  defi-  remarks.)  (over  6  feet)  and  handsome,  a  sandy- 

clt    seriously    by    putting    Americans  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  haired  man  •  •  •  who  lives  and  works 

back  to  work,  for  over  750,000  workers,  last  day.  we  have  learned  that  the  ad-  with  an  mtensity  to  make  the  average 

in  Indiana.  Ohio.  Michigan,  and  lUi-  ministration  is  about  to  consider  the  man  breathless.  " 

nois.  have  now  exhausted  their  unem-  imposing  of  quotas  on  the  sugar  pro-  I  remember  John  M.  Ashbrook  as  a 

ployment    benefits    over    the    last    2  gram.  In  other  words,  instead  of  fol-  man  who  stood  tall  for  the  principles 

years.  lowing  the  sugar  program  that  they  which  he  strongly  endorsed,  one  who 

These  people  do  not  need  to  hear  supported    last    year,    they    are    now  called  the  shots  as  he  plainly  and  hon- 

that  prosperity  will  come  tomorrow,  going  to  impose  quotas.  The  net  result  estly  saw  them.  As  a  fellow  conserva- 
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live  and  associate  of  John.  I  know  that  AMERICAS  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  back- 

I  will  miss  his  always  activated  pres-  IN  JEOPARDY  door   pay   raise   which   this   Congress 

ence.hisforthrightness.andtheinteg-  (Mr.    JOHNSTON    asked    and    was  f^^;^ 'Si  if  nn^A^nr^fs'^i'iftnnv^^n 

rity  and  livelihood  he  added  to  the  given  permission  to  address  the  House  ^,^*"?«^  °f,°"  ^P'^^V/ 7^/"?/^,^" 

conservative  movement  in  our  Nation,  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ^g*"^ "eopie 

My  deepest  sympathies  are  extended  ^^'^^^"^^tON  Mr  Speaker  a  few  It  is  an  act  which  allows  a  tax  deduc- 

to  Jean,  his  good  wife,  his  family,  his  ^^'^J  "J^f  ^^Tr^leged  to  S  iS  S  "on  of  up  to  $20,000  to  Members  of 

many  friends  and  followers.  gfng^oV  a   traif  mSion   alTd   hSd  Congress  through  the  use  of  a  $75  per 

—^^"—^  lunch  with  Ernie  Pereira.  the  manag-  diem. 

THTT  PAi  KIJVND  CRISIS'  NOT  ing  editor  of  the  Hong  Kong  Standard.  The   American    people    have    asked 

ItFr^intS  Ernie  had  been  a  congressional  fellow  this  Congress  to  lead  it  out  of  an  eco- 

«juK  DuoiPir.00  ^^^  j^  ^^^  \^m%  and  we  discussed  nomic  crisis.  In  response  to  that  re- 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per-  America  and  his  travels  around  this  quest,  the  Congress,  rather  than  tight- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  great  country.  ening  its  belt  as  an  example  to  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  On  his  own  he  volunteered  this  American  people,  has  taken  this  action 
remarks.)  remark.  He  said:  of  largesse  on  its  own  part. 

Mr  PAUL  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Palk-  You  know,  the  greatest  thing  abo»ft  Amer  As  to  my  position.  I  believe  that  we 

land  Islands'.  Americas  foreign  policy  ica  is  you  can  stop  in  any  phone  booth  and  must  repeal  that  tax  deduction.  We 

has  once  again  gotten  tangled  in  its  call  the  world.  must  repeal  this  back-door  pay  raise, 

o^    conflictinK    commitments     The  Well.  I  told  Ernie  that  the  Justice  For  this  reason.  I  have  sponsored  two 

nTtO  aJhS?co.5Si^to  the  de  Department  and  the  Congress  of  the  bills  to  repeal  this  tax  deduction. 

?e^  of  G?eat  BriS^  ^d  the  Rio  United  States  were  in  the  process  of  Further.  I  did  not  take  advantage  of 

SSTty  co^iL  iS  t^de^ending  X-  dismembermg    this    great    telephone  this  tax  deduction  on  my  tax  return. 

.,^^ri^«     -rvi^^o    f,.oot«    «>r»,rT>itTT,pnK!  systcm,  and  he  reacted  with  disbelief.  —^^.— 

gentina    These    treaty    a)imnitmente  >                      American  people  ought  „  lo^n 

demonstrate  so  clearly  how  entangling  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  reliability  and  ■=■  ^^30 


alliances  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 


low  cost  of  their  telephone  system  is 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 


people  of  the  United  States  Pulfillirig  j^  jeopardy  and  this  great  system  is 

treaty  obligations  becomes  imP<>^>ble  ^^^  ^  ^^e  hands  of  the  same  body  ,^_  ^EBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 

and  the  prime  responsibUity  of  defend-  fv,.*  hrouirht  us  the  Susan  B  Anthonv  wtBtK  oi  unio  asKea  ana  was 

ing  our  people  becomes  secondary  to  doUar                                           Anthony  ^j^^^  permission  to  address  the  House 

foreign  involvements.  ^^_^^  for  ^  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 

^^^!^  i?iii^^I?;  J!!,  ^c^hlfni^^i  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 

over  $100  billion  per  year  subsidizing                         „,,  „,  ,,„  „,„„j  „i^_„  _{,   __j  -n  „f  ,,„ 

the   defenses   of   wealthy   Europeans  (Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  aU  of  us  want  clean  air   and  all  of  us 

ine    aeienses    oi    weaiiny    r^uropeaiii..  .     .        .     arfdrejw  the  House  for  1  wiU  soon  be  called  upon  to  take  a  posi- 

Our    relations    with    Argentma    have  permission  to  aooress  inetiouse  lori  Hon  on  rhanires  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 

been  more  restrained  but  we  have  still  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  "on  on  cnanges  in  tne  '-lean  Air  aci. 

Deen  more  resiramea.  oui  we  nave  suii  .  Writing  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  legisla- 

managed   to   help   them   finance   the  ^r  rONTE  Mr  Sneaker  now  that  tion  for  enforced  cleanup  of  the  air  we 

purchase  of  $200  million  in  military  ho^tuiuS^ve  brok?J  out  "?«  the  breathe   raises   a   great   many   tough 

hardware  over  the  last  30  years.  The  SSand  IslJ^L  dS^^  questions  such  as:  How  clean  should 

Argentine     submarine     disabled     off  fast  aDoroachinir  for  the  United  States  we  require  the  air  to  be?  How  long 

South  Georgia  is  American  and  their  [f  ^ome  ^^^  filll    Iqu^re    iShind  should  we  give  people  to  comply  with 

only  aircraft  carrier  is  also  American.  Great  Britain.  I  draw  this  conclusion  the  law.  and  at  what  cost  to  the  con- 

I  have  spoken  to  the  people  in  my  not  because  Britain  is  our  closest  ally,  sumer  who  ultimately  has  to  pay  the 

district.  They  say:  "stay  out  of  this  although  she  is;  and  not  because  the  bill?  And  at  what  cost  to  jobs  if  a  fac- 

conflict.  it's  none  of  our  business."  But  Argentinian  Government  is  a  military  tory  cannot  be  built  or  a  plant  cannot 

there  are  those  in  the  State  Depart-  dictatorship  notorious  for  its  human  be  expanded  because  of  the  cost  of  the 

ment  who  have  suggested  setting  up  a  rights  violations,  though  it  is;  but  be-  clean   air   requirement?    And    finaUy. 

Sinai-type    U.S.    peacekeeping    force,  cause  the  world  must  know  that  the  what  benefit  or  improvement  in  the 

This   would   be   sheer   folly,   putting  United  States  does  not  condone  the  liealth  of  Americans  can  we  expect 

American  boys  between  two  warring  use  of  military  aggression  to  resolve  from  the  changes  in  the  law. 

factions,  both  using  our  weapons,  is  a  territorial    disputes.    Argentina's    ac-  Mr.    Speaker,    these    are    not    easy 

sure-fire  way  of  getting  some  of  them  tions  in  militarily  invading  the  Palk-  questions,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 

killed,  and  of  guaranteeing  an  ongo-  land   Islands,   despite   a   vote   of   the  the  answers  from  the  proponents  and 

ing.  costly,  foreign  commitment.  Falklanders  to  remain  under  British  the  opponents  of  the  legislation  that 

It  is  time  we  scrapped  the  foreign  ?°"y°l'„";«  '"  ^1^,1  ^'°l?i'°'i  °^  i';?^  will  be  coming  before  us. 

policy  of  treaties  and  Interventlonlsm.  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Security    -                      

and  began  concentrating  on  the  sorry  Council    has    ordered    Argentina    to  help  pqr  THE  HOUSING 

state  of  our  own  defenses.  ^«"1°,7  ^^  ^^"^^^  Argentina  has  re-  INDUSTRY 

_      ,  fused  to  do  so. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  that  of  j^  view  of  our  longstanding  support  <Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 

nonintervention  and  armed  neutrality,  for    democratic    principles    and    the  *as  given  permission  to  address  the 

Grover     Cleveland     understood     this  peaceful    resolution    of    International  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 

when  he  said:  disputes,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  extend  his  remarks.) 

It  Is  the  policy  of  peace  suiUble  to  our  in-  fully  support  Great  BrlUln.  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Speak- 

teresta.  It  is  the  policy  of  neutrality,  reject-  ^^^—^^  er.  one  of  the  hardest  hit  Industries  in 

ing  any  share  in  foreign  brawls  and  ambi  nc^y3c-x>^^^  ohottt  r.  oirT>TrAT  ^^"^  recession  is  housing.  It  permeates 

tions  on   other  continents,   and   repelling  ^^'AiT^^-^^^ZZ  ^T'Y,^^  °"''    entire    economy,    and    It    affects 

their  Intrusion   here.   It  is  the  policy  of  BACK-DOOR  PAY  KAIbl:<  small  business  people  all  over  America. 

Monroe  and  of  Washington  and  Jefferson:  (Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given  We  In  this  body  have  a  responsibility 

Peace,   commerce,   and   honest   friendship  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  to  assist  housing,  home  buyers,  small 

with  all  nations:  entangling  alliances  with  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  business  people,  the  forest  products  In- 

"°"*-  remarks.)  dustry,  realtors,  and  so  many,  many 
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other  people  all  over  America  who  are 
affected  by  housing. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  and  I  had  a 
proposal  to  provide  immediate  assist- 
ance t>efore  the  Easter  recess.  Our 
plan  was  to  transfer  some  of  the  funds 
that  are  set  aside  for  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  which  benefit  major  oil 
companies  and  multinational  corpora- 
tions—and the  last  time  I  took  a  look 
at  their  profits,  they  were  not  in  need 
of  assistance  from  the  American  tax- 
payer—and transfer  some  of  those 
funds  to  help  people  buy  homes.  We 
intended  to  offer  this  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  However.  It  was 
repeatedly  pulled  from  the  legislative 
schedule. 

Our  proposal  Is  the  only  approach 
that  will  give  an  Immediate  stimulus 
to  housing.  Anything  else  Is  going  to 
take  until  next  year,  and  help  In  1983 
may  be  too  little,  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  act  now.  We 
need  to  give  the  Members  of  this  body 
an  opportunity  to  choose  between  sub- 
sidizing major  oil  companies,  and  help- 
ing Americans  buy  homes. 
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HOUSING  AND  THE  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Evans)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  who 
have  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  In  fact  allow  thousands  of 
Americans  to  buy  houses  which  would 
help  one  of  our  most  depressed  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

I  think  it  Is  Ironic  that  the  amend- 
ment that  was  to  l)e  offered  before 
Easter  was  to  what  was  called  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bUl. 

It  Is  a  sign  that  when  the  leadership 
cannot  pass  a  bill  it  suddenly  ceases  to 
be  urgent. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  people  of  this 
country  prefer  to  spend  money  on 
housing  rather  than  synthetic  fuels, 
that  they  prefer  to  help  young  couples 
who  are  trying  to  buy  their  first  house 
rather  than  large  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Evans-Cor- 
coran  amendment  would  be  very  help- 
ful, and  I  think  It  Is  urgent  that  we 
consider  It.  I  think  the  meml)ershlp  of 
the  House  should  call  up)on  the  leader- 
ship to  bring  the  so-called  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  back  to 
the  floor. 


minute  and 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  death  of  our  colleague,  John 
AsHBROOK.  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
many  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him 
and  known  him  over  the  years. 

The  sadness  that  we  feel  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  great  respect  that  this  man 
has  earned  from  us.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
respect  that  Is  spawned  of  the  courage 
to  stand  up  for  principle— that,  more 
than  anything  was  the  hallmark  of  his 
career.  The  courage  to  stand  up  tmd 
challenge  a  popular  Incumloent  Presi- 
dent with  the  sole  Intent  of  getting  his 
message  of  principle  across  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

It  is  the  kind  of  respect  that  Is 
spawned  of  the  ceaseless  energy  that 
he  showed  In  his  work  on  the  House 
floor.  John  Ashbrook  Innovated  and 
popularized  many  of  the  parliamenta- 
ry activities  that  are  employed  today. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  respect  that  Is  due 
to  a  man  of  the  buoyant  good  nature 
that  he  so  often  displayed. 

John  Ashbrook  was  a  pioneer  of  the 
conservative  movement.  In  the  wake 
of  the  overwhelming  repudiation  of 
his  party's  Presidential  candidate  In 
1964,  he  did  not  give  up  hope  or 
change  his  course.  Rather,  he  forged 
onward  as  the  organizer  and  founding 
chairman  of  the  American  Conserva- 
tive Union. 

"I  have  never  felt  that  I  had  to  go 
along  with  anything,"  he  once  said, 
"and  getting  along  Is  not  Important  to 
me." 

It  Is  seldom  that  this  Chaml)er  Is 
graced  with  the  presence  of  so  princi- 
pled and  dynamic  a  man  as  John  Ash- 
brook. He  will  be  missed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JOHN  ASHBROOK 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 

ATTEND  THE  FUNERAL  OP  THE 

LATE     HONORABLE     JOHN     M. 

ASHBROOK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fithian).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 436,  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Speaker,  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Funeral  Committee  of  the  late  John 
M.  Ashbrook  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Latta  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Wylie  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Seiberling  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Gradison  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Kindness  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Mottl  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  LuKEN  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Applegate  of  Ohio; 

Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Pease  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio; 


Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  McEwen  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Shamansky  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  OxLEY  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Perkins  of  Kentucky; 

Mr.  BoLAND  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Erlenborn  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Rousselot  of  California; 

Mr.  HiLLis  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Goodling  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Jeffords  of  Vermont; 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Simon  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Sttjmp  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Erdahl  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California; 

Mr.  Lungren  of  California; 

Mr.  Roth  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  SHtJMWAY  of  California; 

Mr.  Petri  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Craig  of  Idaho; 

Mr.  Daub  of  Nebraska; 

Mr.  Emerson  of  Missouri;  and 

Mr.  Johnston  of  North  Carolina. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
Is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes.  If  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION 
ALLOTMENT  FEES  AMENDMENTS 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4703)  to  amend  section  3620  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to 
payroll  deductions  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4703 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3620(b)(1)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  492(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
":  Provided."  and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  The  agency 
shall  make  this  service  available  without 
cost  to  the  employee  or  financial  organiza- 
tion involved.". 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WYIIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakah) 
will  be  recogrnized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyue) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  promote 
savings  and  thrift,  but  would  also  cor- 
rect an  inequity  regarding  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee  payroll  deduction  al- 
lotments that  has  existed  for  far  too 
long.  As  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlelady  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar),  H.R.  4703  would 
amend  existing  law  by  requiring  the 
Government  to  provide  savings  deduc- 
tion allotments  under  the  savings  al- 
lotment program  without  charging  the 
employee  or  his  recipient  financial  in- 
stitution a  service  fee  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  In  processing  savings 
allotment  checks.  No  such  fee  Is 
charged  to  our  military  personnel  or 
to  those  civilian  employees  working 
overseas,  or  to  their  respective  finan- 
cial institution.  Only  the  Federal  civil- 
ian employee  and  his  financial  institu- 
tion suffer  from  this  discrimination. 
H.R.  4703  corrects  this  Inequity  by 
eliminating  these  fees  and  requiring 
the  Government  to  absorb  these  costs. 

The  timing  for  consideration  of  this 
legislation  is  appropriate,  indeed.  On 
May  31  of  this  year,  a  Treasury  De- 
partment rule  doubling  the  service 
charges  for  allotments  of  pay  to  sav- 
ings accounts  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees will  become  effective.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  have  a  negative  impact  on  Fed- 
eral employee  morale  and  will  also  ad- 
versely impact  on  financial  institu- 
tions, many  of  which— as  we  all 
know— are  experiencing  some  difficul- 
ty during  these  taxing  times. 

The  gentlelady  from  Ohio  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  leadership  and 
diligence  in  bringing  this  timely 
matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4703  was  Jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  The  former  promptly  reported 
out  this  legislation  by  a  voice  vote 
with  an  amendment  on  February  4, 
1982— and  last  Thursday,  the  Banking 
Committee  followed  suit  and  unani- 
mously reported  out  by  voice  vote  this 
bill  with  two  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allotments  encourage 
savings:  and  personal  savings  provide 
reserves  for  unexpected  contingencies 
allowing  an  individual  to  weather  fi- 


nancial crises  without  having  to  resort 
to  a  financial  embarrassment  or  per- 
haps even  bankruptcy.  Also,  payroll  al- 
lotments advance  our  efforts  Xo  create 
capital  for  Investment— the  failure  of 
which  is  of  national  concern.  More- 
over, the  private  sector  has  provided 
allotment  privileges  without  cost  to 
the  employees  or  their  financial  insti- 
tutions as  a  fringe  benefit  to  their  em- 
ployees. It  is  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Treasury  upon  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  be  minimal.  The  De- 
partment of  Treasury  received  $2.1 
million  In  fees  In  fiscal  year  1981  and 
even  with  a  projected  12ip€rcent 
growth  rate  per  year,  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Treasury  under  the  current 
fee  schedule  would  not  be  substantial. 
Of  course,  doubling  the  current  fees 
would  double  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
Treasury.  However,  doubling  the  fees 
is  unwarranted  and  unjustified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  urge  its 
passage.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4703  was  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  On  March  10.  1982.  the  Post 
Office  Committee  unanimously  report- 
ed out  H.R.  4703  with  an  amendment, 
and  last  Thursday.  April  22,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  unanimously  passed 
the  bill  with  two  amendments.  I  will 
come  back  to  these  specific  amend- 
ments shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4703  would  amend 
section  3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
regarding  payroll  deductions  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  in  one  respect. 
It  would  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  absorb  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  processing  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  allotment  checks 
under  the  Federal  employees  savings 
allotment  program.  Under  current  law, 
the  Federal  civilian  employee  is  al- 
lowed up  to  three  payroll  deductions 
for  deposit  to  one's  financial  institu- 
tion for  credit  to  a  checking  or  savings 
account.  The  Government  will  absorb 
the  administrative  costs  of  processing 
only  one  of  the  three  payroll  allot- 
ment checks  and  will  charge  the  em- 
ployee's financial  organization  the 
cost  for  processing  the  other  two.  His 
or  her  counterpart  In  the  military  or 
colleague  working  overseas,  or  their 
respective  financial  Institutions,  do 
not  have  to  pay  these  service  charges. 
This  is  totally  inequitable  and  must  be 
corrected.  Frankly,  it  defies  logic  to 
try  to  defend  a  Government  policy— 
which  supposedly  encourages  savings 
and  thrift,  but  penalizes  Federal  em- 
ployees for  doing  the  very  thing  this 


Government  has  encouraged  them  to 
do— to  save. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  ironic  it  is  that  we 
In  the  Congress,  on  the  one  hand, 
enact  legislation  such  as  the  all-savers. 
Individual  retirement  accounts,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981,  to  encourage 
savings,  and  yet.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  impose  an  impediment  on  our  loyal 
Federal  employees  who  want  to  save 
by  requiring  the  Federal  Government 
to  charge  the  employee  or  the  desig- 
nated financial  institution  the  cost  of 
processing  the  savings  allotment.  It 
simply  does  not  make  any  sense  and 
H.R.  4703  corrects  this  Inequity. 

Although  military  allotments  were 
first  esUblished  In  the  1800's  allot- 
ments for  Federal  civilian  employees 
were  not  permitted  until  1961.  These 
allotments  were  limited  to  labor  dues, 
charitable  contributions,  and  taxes— at 
no  charge  to  the  employee.  The  pro- 
gram was  expanded  in  1965  by  allow- 
ing Federal  employees  to  have  allot- 
ments sent  to  financial  institutions, 
but  it  did  not  require  the  Government 
to  impose  fees  for  these  services.  It 
was  not  until  1968  that  charges  for 
sending  allotments  to  designated  Insti- 
tutions were  Imposed.  Over  the  years 
payroll  deductions  have  proved  to  be 
an  effective  and  efficient  means  of  en- 
couraging savings  for  all  citizens.  It  is 
a  sure  method  by  which  they  can  con- 
tribute to  an  overall  improvement  In 
our  economy,  help  stall  Inflation,  and 
play  a  positive  role  in  bringing  down 
the  exhorbitauit  rates  of  interest  we 
suffer  from  today.  Congress  should  do 
all  it  possibly  can  to  encourage  thrift 
and  savings.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
H.R.  4703,  as  amended.  Is  extremely 
timely  and  on  target.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  benefits  to  our  econo- 
my as  a  whole  as  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation will  far  outweigh  any  addition- 
al costs  to  the  Government— which  are 
minimal. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  the  Treasury  De- 
partment received  $2.1  million  in  reve- 
nue from  service  charges  imposed 
under  the  savings  allotment  program. 
That  figure  will  increase  slightly  due 
to  a  projected  12-percent  growth  in 
the  program.  However,  a  Treasury 
rule  which  becomes  effective  on  May 
31.  of  this  year  would  double  the  fees 
charged  for  processing  savings  allot- 
ment checks.  Specifically.  Treasury 
has  proposed  to  increase  its  fees  to 
cover  the  administrative  costs  of  proc- 
essing only  civilian  employee  savings 
allotment  checks  from  6  to  12  cents 
for  each  individual  payroll  deduction 
and  from  12  to  27  cents  for  each  check 
sent  to  a  financial  institution.  That  as- 
sessment not  only  fails  to  adhere  to 
basic  cost  accounting  principles,  it  also 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
technological  advances  that  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  be  made  since 
service  fees  under  the  savings  allot- 
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ment  program  were  first  imposed  in 
1968.  Moreover,  testimony  received  by 
the  Banking  Committee  Indicates  that 
while  it  costs  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  about  5  cents  to  produce  a 
paper  check,  it  costs  only  about  2 
cents  to  produce  an  electronic  pay- 
ment. Given  this  potential  savings,  the 
Department  of  Treasury  should  be  en- 
couraged to  move  expeditiously  to  pro- 
vide electronic  direct  deposit  to  the 
payroll  allotment  program.  H.R.  4703 
provides  that  Impetus  and  encourage- 
ment. Let  us  not  forget  that  encour- 
agement of  savings  and  rebuilding  of 
our  Nation's  capital  investment  be  a 
high  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  doubling  the  service 
fee.<;  to  financial  organizations,  poses  a 
substantial  economic  burden  on  some 
institutions.  Testimony  received  by 
both  committees  indicate  that  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  fee  schedule 
would  force  these  institutions  to  reex- 
amine their  participation  In  the  sav- 
ings allotment  program.  A  decision  not 
to  further  participate  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  the  Government  as 
well  as  the  Federal  employee.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Post  Office 
and  Banking  Committee-amended 
H.R.  4703  would  have  removed  the 
celling  on  the  number  of  deductions 
allowed— currently  three— under  the 
savings  allotment  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Treasury  felt  that  unlim- 
ited allotments  would  require  Federal 
agencies  to  completely  redesign  its 
payroll  system  at  great  cost  to  the 
Government.  While  I  have  some  mis- 
givings about  the  accuracy  of  their 
concern,  I.  nevertheless,  agreed  to 
offer  an  amendment  In  both  commit- 
tees to  restore  to  three,  the  present 
limit  on  the  number  of  allotments  a 
Federal  employee  could  authorize. 

The  second  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Banking  Committee 
designates  October  1,  1982.  as  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  legislation  suid  was 
offered  to  comply  with  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4703  as  amended, 
benefits  both  the  employee  and  the 
Government.  I  am  convinced  that  re- 
pealing the  service  fee  would  encour- 
age greater  personal  savings,  would  ef- 
fectively remove  funds  from  the  direct 
spending  stream  thereby  helping  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures  and  fi- 
nally, would  bring  the  Government 
into  step  with  the  private  sector  em- 
ployer, who,  as  a  rule,  does  not  charge 
for  processing  allotments,  but  consid- 
ers this  service  an  employee  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Conmiittee,  Mr.  Ford, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  Mr.  St  Germain,  for  their 
support  of  H.R.  4703  and  I  also  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland.  Mr.  Hoyer,  who 
serves  with  me  on  both  the  Compensa- 


tion and  Employee  Benefits  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee,  for  his  valued  partici- 
pation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoYKR). 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentlewoman's  yielding  to  me. 
and  I  appreciate  her  kind  remarks.  I 
also  want  to  add  that  her  leadership, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Compensation  Bene- 
fits Subcommittee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  I  think,  has  been 
Instrimiental  In  the  bringing  of  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  think  she  has 
shown  outstanding  leadership  and  un- 
derstanding of  a  critical  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  widespread  bi- 
partisan agreement  in  this  Nation  that 
we  must  develop  economic  policies 
which  encourage  individual  savings. 
This  past  year  the  Congress  enacted 
several  measures  to  accomplish  this 
goal— the  new  access  to  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  and  the  all-savers 
certificates,  which  are  just  two  new 
provisions  encouraging  savings.  Along 
with  these  substantive  savings  entice- 
ments are  technical  measures  to  make 
it  easier  for  an  Individual  to  place  his 
or  her  money  in  a  financial  Institution 
for  savings  purposes.  The  payroll  de- 
duction has  always  been  an  effective 
measure  to  facilitate  transfers  from 
one's  paycheck  to  one's  savings  ac- 
count. In  short,  payroll  deductions  are 
the  very  basis  of  a  systematic  savings 
program. 

Unlike  the  pajToU  deduction  pro- 
grams found  In  most  private  Indus- 
tries. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Chair,  the  Federal 
Government  levies  a  handling  fee  for 
payroll  transferrals.  While  the  Treas- 
ury picks  up  very  little  revenue  from 
these  payroll  allotment  charges,  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  employees  and 
their  financial  institutions  is  becoming 
enough  of  a  burden  that  It  poses.  In 
my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  most 
who  testified  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Treasury  and  Justice,  a  clear  threat  to 
the  goals  of  payroll  deductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Is  a  signif- 
icant effective  step  that  we  can  take 
on  behalf  of  savings  In  this  Nation  and 
on  behalf  of  our  Federal  employees.  It 
was  pointed  out  In  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  HHS,  a  letter  dated 
March  1982  that  the  systems  now  fos- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government,  as 
has  also  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Chair,  are  not  equitable. 
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Federal  employees  by  their  Govern- 
ment and  win  foster  the  savings  that 
we  wish  to  see  effected  In  this  country. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Chair  on  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  she  has  shown  to  bring 
H.R.  4703  to  the  floor  this  soon.  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Hoxise. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  also  would  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
who  has  been  so  supportive. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  4703.  The  driving  force  behind 
this  bill  is  the  desire  to  relieve  credit 
unions  from  having  to  bear  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury  of  pay  allotments  for 
Federal  civilian  employees  other  than 
military  and  civilian  Defense  Depart- 
ment personnel.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  absorbing  the  cost 
of  allotments  for  its  employees,  and  it 
is  argued  that  other  Federal  civilian 
employees  should  have  the  same  bene- 
fit. It  is  my  belief  that  It  is  fairer  to 
provide  allotment  services  free  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  than  to  force 
credit  unions  to  bear  the  cost,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  support  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  undoubt- 
edly aware  that  the  administration  op- 
poses this  bill,  but  it  has  not  worked 
actively  against  the  legislation.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  two 
principal  reasons  for  this  opposition. 
First,  the  bill  will  cost  an  average  of 
about  $6.8  million  per  year  during 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1987.  The 
actual  figures  are  provided  on  page  4 
of  the  report.  Second,  the  blU  violates 
the  "user  fee"  principle,  that  those 
who  benefit  from  the  provision  of 
Government  services  should  pay  for 
them,  where  a  benefit  is  conferred  on 
an  identifiable  individual  or  class. 

While  I  agree  in  general  with  the 
"user  fee"  principle,  I  believe  it  is 
highly  debatable  whether  the  credit 
union  Is  the  beneficiary  in  the  case  of 
pay  allotments.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  principal  beneficiary  is  the  In- 
dividual employee,  and  It  is  the  indi- 
vidual employee,  not  the  credit  union, 
who  determines  when  allotments  are 
made.  Unfortunately,  Treasury  regula- 
tions require  that  the  credit  union 
which  participates  in  the  allotment 
program  must  agree  to  absorb  the 
fees. 

I  note  on  page  7  of  the  report  a 
statement  in  the  supplemental  views 
by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee. 

That  the  Treasury  is  reviewing  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  establish  an  electronic 
funds  transfer  (EPT)  system  for  Federal 
payrolls.  This  would,  of  course,  eliminate 
the  printing  of  checks,  resulting  in  consider- 
able savings.  Such  a  system  would  obviate 
any  need  for  a  user  fee  system. 
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I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
costs  of  the  allotment  program  will  be 
reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum.  In 
the  meantime,  I  would  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  this  Is  not  a  perfect  bill, 
but  In  the  absence  of  active  opposition 
from  the  administration,  it  Is  probably 
the  fairest  treatment  we  can  achieve 
for  adl  the  parties  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4703,  as  amended. 
This  bill  will  eliminate  the  fees 
charged  to  financial  Institutions  for 
payroll  deduction  allotments  under 
the  savings  allotment  plan  for  Federal 
employees. 

By  doing  so.  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees would  be  treated  the  same  as  mem- 
bers of  the  military,  overseas  civilian 
employees,  and  most  private  sector 
employees. 

Under  the  current  payroll  allotment 
system,  a  civilian  Federal  employee  is 
allowed  one  payroll  allotment  free  of 
charge,  but  a  service  fee  is  imposed  on 
financial  Institutions  for  allotments 
beyond  the  first  free  one. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  op- 
poses this  bin  because  enactment 
would  result  In  a  loss  of  revenues  ap- 
proximating $2.1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  While  this  certainly  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  budget  situa- 
tion. I  think  the  benefits  of  encourag- 
ing Federal  employees  to  save  and  the 
added  tax  revenues  which  would 
accrue  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  enactment  outweigh  the  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  finan- 
cial Institutions  are  experiencing  great 
problems,  this  bill  will  add  a  measure 
of  relief.  I  urge  enactment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  smd 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  compliments  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio,  for  the  Introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  need  to  encpur- 
age  savings  In  the  United  Stated  of 
America  for  the  reasons  that  have  al- 
ready been  expressed  and  which  are 
obvious  to  all  of  us.  An  allotment  fee 
charged  back  to  the  Federal  employee, 
however  small.  Is.  nevertheless,  going 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  savings  ob- 
jectives that  we  all  share  and  should 
be  pushing  for. 

My  second  reason  for  wanting  to 
support  this  legislation  is  that  we  need 
to  correct  the  inequities,  as  they  may 
be.  In  the  treatment  of  our  Federal 
employees.  When  one  group  or  body  of 
Federal  employees  see  an  advantage 
which  Is  conferred  on  other  employ- 
ees, as  we  have  as  to  the  military  and 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
employees.  It  Is  discouraging  and  de- 


moralizing to  those  Federal  employees 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  equal 
treatment.  This  bill  will  eliminate  that 
difference  In  treatment  and.  therefore. 
It  Is  another  excellent  reason  for  us  to 
support  this  legislation. 

And,  lastly,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
Is  not  large.  In  fact.  It  Is  small  In  rela- 
tion to  the  goals  and  objectives  which 
I  believe  will  be  achieved  by  this  bill  as 
an  encouragement  and  an  additional 
Incentive  to  the  growth  of  savings  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  so  that  I  may  inquire 
as  to  the  cost  of  this  legislation  in  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^eld  to 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia    (Mr. 
Butler)  for  the  purpose  of  v\  inquiry. 
Mr.  BUTLER.   I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  If  he  could  advise  us  as  to 
what  actually  Is  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  It  Is  minimal,  as  all  leg- 
islation Is.  I  remember  they  told  us 
that  about  food  stamps  first. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  the 
cost  actually  Is  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  esti- 
mated cost  appears  on  page  4  of  the 
report,  and  for  fiscal  year  1982—1 
guess  that  Is  not  on  there— It  Is  ap- 
proximately $2  million.  It  would  be  ap- 
proximately $5.4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Mr.  prm.FTR  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Is  fiscal  year  1983  the  year  we 
are  trying  so  hard  to  hold  down  the 
deficit? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well.  I  am  trying  very 
hard  to  hold  down  the  deficit,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  will 
join  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  appropriate  way  to  join  In  that 
effort  would  be  to  resist  this  expendi- 
ture of  some  $5  million  in  1983. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  may  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  I.  too,  would  be  in- 
clined to  resist  any  expenditures  that 
are  unwarranted  and  can  be  avoided. 
As  I  explained  earlier,  military  person- 
nel and  civilian  employees  with  the 
Defense  Department  do  now  receive 
this  benefit,  and  I  think  It  is  only  fair 
that  other  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  receive  the  same 
benefit.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are 
studying  a  proposition  which  would 
provide  for  electronic  fund  transfers, 
and  we  hope  that  that  will  eliminate 
nearly  all  of  the  cost  and  obviate  the 
need  for  a  user  fee.  Meanwhile,  as  I 
said,  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  support  this  legislation,  as  I 
think  It  Is  a  benefit  to  the  employees 
rather  than  to  the  credit  unions  who 
must  now  bear  the  cost. 

As  I  have  sUted.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  bin  represents  a  perfect  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  how  to  allocate 
the  cost  of  the  allotment  program  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  that  program.  Un- 


fortunately, policies  of  the  Defense 
and  Treasury  Departments  stand  In 
the  way  of  a  perfect  solution.  New 
technology  provides  a  means  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  payroll  aJlotments.  and  I 
hope  that  Treasury  will  move  quickly 
to  implement  this  technology.  In  the 
meantime,  this  bill  may  be  the  most 
practical  temporary  solution,  although 
admittedly  it  Is  an  unsatisfactory  one 
to  those  of  us  who  are  reluctant  to 
accept  even  the  small  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  $6  million  per  year. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  exactly  a  cost. 
It  Is  a  potential  reduction  In  revenue. 
But  our  subcommittee  estimates  that 
the  potential  of  savings— and  I  wanted 
to  address  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  who  raised  the  issue,  because 
I  think  this  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
major  points— the  potential  taxes  on 
potential  interest,  through  the  encour- 
agement of  those  Federal  employees 
who  are  discriminated  against  current 
ly,  would,  our  committee  feels,  offset 
the  so-called  reduction  In  revenue  to 
the  Treasury. 

In  other  words,  the  Treasury  woulo 
be  added  to  because  of  our  legislation, 
because  more  Federal  employees 
would  be  then  encouraged  to  save,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  smaller  savers 
who  deal  with  smaller  credit  unions 
and  smaller  S4&L's  and  smaller  inde- 
pendent banks. 

So  we  do  not  really  feel,  in  essence, 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  reve- 
nue because  of  the  increase  In  savings. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an again  for  her  fair  analysis  of  the 
cost  here.  I  say  "fair  analysis,"  be- 
cause the  Treasury  only  estimates  the 
loss  In  revenue,  that  Is  true,  and  It  ap- 
pears that  the  loss  will  be  relatively 
small  in  the  short  run  and  minimal  In 
the  long  run.  There  Is  a  legitimate  ar- 
giiment  that  some  of  that  loss  of  reve- 
nue will  be  offset  with  depositors  to 
these  credit  Institutions.  So  there  Is 
some  argvmient  there.  The  figure  I 
gave  Is  the  estimate  provided  by  the 
-Congressional  Budget  Office  based  on 

"loss   of   proprietary   receipts   to   the 
Government."  as  stated  In  the  report. 
Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  question  of  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  am  as  committed  as 
most  of  the  people  are  In  this  body,  to 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit  In  every 
possible  way.  because  the  Federal  defi- 
cit Is  driving  up  the  interest  rates  of 
this  country  as  we  crowd  out  private 
borrowing. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  legislation 
that  we  have  under  consideration 
today  will  also  drive  down  Interest 
rates  because  It  encourages  an  Increase 
In  the  pool  of  lendable  funds.  As  sav- 
ings Increase,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Interest  rates  are  going  to 
go  down,  and  the  impact  on  interest 
rates  is  my  principal  objection  to  the 
Federal  deficit. 

D  1300 

Therefore,  these  forces  are  all  work- 
ing together,  just  as  the  gentleman 
has  already  pointed  out.  As  we  In- 
crease savings,  we  reduce  the  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  rates,  and  al- 
though the  Federal  deficit  Is  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  the  increase  and 
encouragement  In  savings  Is  just  as  im- 
portant, just  as  vital.  It  seems  to  me.  in 
our  war  on  the  high  interest  rates  that 
are  discouraging  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  statement  and  cogent 
observation.  I  do  think  It  Is  arguable 
as  to  what  the  actual  loss  In  revenue 
might  be.  and  as  I  Indicated  earlier, 
this  Is  only  an  estimated  loss,  but  for 
purposes  of  answering  my  friend  from 
Virginia  I  gave  the  estimate  as  given 
to  us  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  based  upon  revenue  lost  to  the 
Treasury,  the  estimate  which  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certain- 
ly want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  legislation  to  give  a  fair  shake  to 
Federal  employees.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bUl.  H.R.  4703.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Ms. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
OAKAR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4703.  as  amended,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAYTON  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5106)  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 


to  modify  the  amount  of  damages  pay- 
able to  foreign  states  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  foreign  states  which  sue  for 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5106 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "That"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)."  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  any  person  who  is  a  foreign  state  may 
not  recover  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  actual  damages  sustained  by 
it  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasona- 
ble attorney's  fee. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
foreign  state  if— 

"(A)  such  foreign  state  would  be  denied, 
under  section  1605(a)(2)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Immunity  in  a  case  in 
which  the  action  is  based  upon  a  commer- 
cial activity,  or  an  act,  that  is  the  subject 
matter  of  its  claim  under  this  section; 

"(B)  such  foreign  state  waives  all  defenses 
based  upon  or  arising  out  of  its  status  as  a 
foreign  state,  to  any  claim  brought  against 
it  in  the  same  action; 

"(C)  such  foreign  state  engages  primarily 
in  commercial  activities,  and 

"(D)  such  foreign  state  does  not  function, 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  activity,  or 
the  act.  that  is  the  subject  matter  of  its 
claim  under  this  section  as  a  procurement 
entity  for  itself  or  for  another  foreign  state. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) the  term  commercial  activity"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  it  in  section  1603(d) 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

"(2)  the  term  foreign  state'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  1603(a)  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  .second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  5106,  a  bin,  which, 
if  enacted  into  law.  would  limit  to 
actual  damages  a  foreign  sovereign's 
recovery  under  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States.  This  change  will 
remove  an  anomaly  In  our  law  that 
permits  recovery  of  treble  damages  by 
a  foreign  sovereign  when  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  actual  damages. 

When  Congress  passed  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  chose  to  afford  injured  persons 


threefold  damage  relief.  The  trebling 
of  damages  serves  to  deter  antitrust 
violations.  It  also  provides  incentive 
beyond  compensation  for  private  en- 
forcement actions. 

When  the  United  States  sought 
relief  under  the  private  treble  damage 
remedy,  the  Supreme  Court  rebuffed 
its  attempt,  ruling  that  it  was  not  a 
person  who  could  maintain  a  treble 
damage  suit.  Subsequently.  Congress 
amended  the  Clayton  Act  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  recover  actual 
damages. 

In  1978,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  Pfizer.  Inc.  against  Govern- 
ment of  India,  concluded  that  a  for- 
eign sovereign  was  a  person  who  could 
recover  treble  damages  under  section  4 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  Faced  with  a 
choice  between  denying  all  redress  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  and  granting  fuU 
treble  damages,  the  Court,  relying  on 
the  importance  of  antitrtist  enforce- 
ment, ruled  that  foreign  sovereigns 
were  entitled  to  full  treble  damages.  In 
dissent.  Chief  Justice  Burger  articulat- 
ed a  profound  criticism  of  the  majori- 
ty holding— that  a  foreign  government 
would  now  have  greater  rights  to  re- 
cover damages  than  the  United  States. 
H.R.  5106  responds  to  this  criticism  by 
limiting  a  foreign  government  to 
single  damages,  the  same  base  amount 
avaUable  to  the  United  States. 

I  now  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the 
bin.  H.R.  5106  derives  from  H.R.  2812, 
which  was  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Mr.  Butler.  In  the 
course  of  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee consideration  of  H.R.  2812.  two  key 
changes  were  made  In  response  to  tes- 
timony and  submissions  by  the  admin- 
istration. First,  the  committee  elimi- 
nated the  requirements  that  the  for- 
eign state  have  and  enforce  laws  that 
prohibit  the  practice  that  formed  the 
basis  of  the  foreign  state's  claim  under 
the  U.S.  laws  and  that  the  United 
States  be  able  to  recover  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  foreign  law.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  raised  serious  questions  about 
whether  these  reciprocity  require- 
ments were  workable.  In  addition,  if 
the  barriers  to  recovery  of  actual  dam- 
ages become  too  formidable,  many 
prospective  plaintiffs  would  not  be 
able  to  recover  any  damages  and  com- 
panies who  deal  principally  with  for- 
eign governments  might  find  It  in 
their  best  Interests  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Finally,  adoption  of  such  a 
reciprocity  requirement  might  appear 
unduly  protectionist  and  might 
prompt  other  nations  to  impose  simi- 
lar conditions  on  American  access  to 
their  courts. 

The  second  change  from  H.R.  2812, 
again  based  on  administration  testimo- 
ny, explicitly  preserves  the  ability  of 
foreign  commercial  enterprises  that 
may  be  government  owned  to  recover 
treble    damages.    As    the    committee 
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report  notes.  If  two  foreign  firms  are 
in  competition  with  one  another  and 
are  victimized  by  an  antitrust  viola- 
tion, it  makes  no  sense  to  discriminate 
against  one  because  It  is  state  owned. 
In  order  to  recover  treble  damages, 
however,  the  conmiercial  entity  must 
meet  four  tests.  First,  it  must  not  be 
able  to  claim  sovereign  immunity  for 
its  activities  in  the  transaction  under- 
lying its  claim.  Second,  it  must  waive 
substantive  defenses  based  on  its  rela- 
tionship to  a  sovereign  to  any  claim  in 
the  same  action.  Third,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  the  entity  be  primarily 
commercial.  Finally,  It  requires  that 
the  entity  not  be  functioning  as  a  pro- 
curement agency  for  a  foreign  nation. 

As  to  the  second  requirement  for  a 
commercial  entity  to  recover  treble 
damages,  H.R.  5106,  as  reported,  re- 
quired only  a  waiver  with  respect  to 
cross  claims  and  counterclaims,  and 
thus  no  waiver  would  be  required  if 
the  defense  were  asserted  to  the  origi- 
nal claim  in  the  action.  The  Intent  of 
the  committee  was  to  require  a  com- 
plete waiver  of  substantive  sovereign 
defenses  to  any  claim,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  mutuality  of  litigation  risk 
in  the  action.  The  suspension  version  I 
am  offering  includes  a  clarifying 
amendment  reflecting  this  intent. 

H.R.  5106  has  bipartisan,  indeed 
unanimous,  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It 
steers  an  appropriate  middle  course 
between  denying  all  recovery,  and 
granting  a  treble-damages  recovery.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5106.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  Pfizer,  Inc.,  against  Govern- 
ment of  India,  it  faced  a  choice  be- 
tween two  extreme  legal  positions.  On 
one  hand,  it  could  deprive  a  foreign 
sovereign  of  all  damages  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  ap- 
proach would  have  contradicted  the 
strong  presumption  in  American  law— 
especially  important  in  the  antitriist 
context— for  awarding  relief  to  all  par- 
ties who  have  been  injured  by  law  vio- 
lations. The  other  choice  was  award- 
ing treble  damages,  even  though  the 
U.S.  Government  itself  can  only  recov- 
er actual  damages,  thus  placing  a  for- 
eign government  in  a  more  favorable 
position  than  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  legal  basis  for  the  Court  to 
award  actual  damages  without  grant- 
ing treble  damages  as  well. 

In  reducing  the  amount  obtainable 
by  a  foreign  sovereign  to  single  dam- 
ages. H.R.  5106  adopts  a  compromise 
that  protects  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  honors  the  legal  tradition  of 
awarding  a  remedy  for  an  injury  re- 
sulting from  a  legal  wrong. 


At  the  same  time,  H.R.  5106  sensibly 
preserves  treble  damage  actions  for 
foreign  commercial  enterprises,  even  if 
they  are  owned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. However,  it  appropriately  sub- 
jects them  to  conditions  that  will  pre- 
vent the  foreign  government  from 
using  its  sovereign  immunity  to  pro- 
tect the  enterprise  or  to  use  the  enter- 
prise to  perform  governmental  func- 
tions, such  as  procurement. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
commend  the  leadership  on  schedul- 
ing this  bill  for  debate  here  today.  We 
have  other  important  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, some  of  which  has  already 
been  marked  up  and  is  awaiting  a  rule 
and  other  measures  which  can  be 
marked  up  promptly  and  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  debated 
here  and  passed  and  disposed  of.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  we  can  bring  this  other 
important  legislation  from  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  for  the  Members 
to  consider  and  debate  here  on  the 
floor  in  the  near  future.  While  there 
has  been  plenty  of  activity  in  our  sub- 
committees, we  have  reported  very  few 
bills  to  the  floor.  I  hope  this  will  soon 
change. 

H.R.  5106  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  to  have  us  consider  today 
because  it  does  eliminate  an  inequity 
which  it  seems  to  me  must  be  eliminat- 
ed by  legislation.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  on  his  statement  and 
want  to  express  support  to  the  chair- 
man on  the  other  legislative  measures 
which  we  have  pending  before  the 
committee,  particularly  export  trade 
legislation,  Criminal  Code  reform,  and 
patent  restoration.  And  I  would  hope 
that  the  regulatory  reform  legislation 
reported  over  2  months  ago  could  be 
squeezed  Into  the  very  busy  floor 
schedule. 

But  now  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  5106.  as  amended. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
reduce  the  recovery  by  foreign  govern- 
ments for  antltriist  violations  to  single 
damages.  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Pfizer 
against  India,  foreign  governments  are 
eligible  to  recover  treble  damages.  In 
stark  contrast,  the  United  States  Itself 
is  limited  by  statute  to  single  damages. 
This  legislation  eliminates  that  dispar- 
ity. 

But  in  eliminating  one  disparity,  we 
took  pains  to  avoid  creating  another. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  many  for- 
eign governments  engage  in  extensive 
conunerclal  activity  through  their  own 
governmental  agents  and  instrumen- 
talities. If  such  entitles  were  limited  to 
single  damages  because  of  their  asso- 
ciation  with    a    foreign    goverrunent. 


there  would  arise  a  disparity  in  the 
treatment  of  foreign  conunerclal  enti- 
ties under  our  antitrust  laws. 

Our  committee  decided  that  there 
was  no  convincing  reason  why  our 
antltrvist  laws  should  have,  for  exam- 
ple, one  rule  for  Renault,  which  is 
owned  by  the  French  Government, 
and  another  rule  for  Peugeot,  which  is 
privately  owned.  While  the  Senate 
agreed  with  this  policy  in  enacting  S. 
816  last  July,  it  expressed  its  position 
only  in  legislative  history  and  not  in 
statutory  terms.  We  believe  that  the 
ambiguity  in  the  breadth  of  the  term 
"foreign  state"  is  too  substantive  and 
too  complex  to  be  treated  so  casually. 
Consequently,  H.R.  5106  contains  an 
express  four-part  test  for  determining 
whether  a  commercial  entity  of  a  for- 
eign state  is  eligible  for  treble  dam- 
ages, as  ase  its  privately  owned  com- 
petitors: 

First,  the  entity  must  engage  pri- 
marily in  commercial  activities. 
Second,  the  entity  must  not  serve  as  a 
procurement  entity  with  respect  to  the 
conmiercial  activity  or  the  act  that  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lawsuit. 
Third,  the  entity  must  not  qualify  for 
sovereign-inununity  status  if  it  were 
the  defendant  in  a  case  like  the  one  it 
brought.  Fourth,  the  entity  musl 
waive  defenses  arising  out  of  its  status 
as  a  foreign  state  to  any  claims  in  the 
same  action.  The  amendment  offered 
from  the  floor  as  part  of  the  pending 
motion  merely  clarifies  that  the 
waiver  requirement  applies  with  re- 
spect to  all  claims  in  the  same  lawsuit, 
and  not  just  to  counterclaims  and 
cross-claims.  This  amendment  thus 
makes  express  what  had  been  our  In- 
tention. 

The  only  controversy  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  concerns  the  reciproci- 
ty issue.  Before  I  studied  this  issue,  I 
believed  that  a  reciprocity  require- 
ment might  be  useful.  It  seemed  rea- 
sonable and  fair  to  allow  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  benefit  from  our  antitrust 
laws  only  If  the  United  States  could 
benefit  from  theirs.  But  our  delibera- 
tions revealed  another  side  to  the  ar- 
gument. 

First,  one  must  distinguish  between 
reciprocity  proposals  that  lower  maxi- 
mum recoveries  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  single  damages  and  those 
that  lower  to  zero  damages.  The  provi- 
sion we  studied  and  the  one  embraced 
by  the  other  body  would  preclude  any 
recovery  unless  the  foreign  govern- 
ment could  meet  the  test.  That  means 
there  would  be  situations  where  anti- 
trust violators  could  act  with  impuni- 
ty. Beyond  that,  illegal  profits  ob- 
tained at  the  hands  of  these  foreign 
sitting  ducks  could  In  some  other  situ- 
ations offset  illegal  gains  for  which 
the  violator  still  remained  liable. 

This  would  not  be  true  where  the 
reciprocity  test  required  a  reduction  of 
treble    damages    to    single    damages. 
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since  the  violator  then  would  not  be 
permitted  to  retain  illegal  profits.  But 
since  the  legislation  before  us  already 
reduces  the  maximum  recovery  to 
single  damages,  such  a  test  is  unneces- 
sary, while  the  reciprocity  test  adopt- 
ed In  the  other  body  might  actually 
make  violations  profitable. 

Equally  cogent  Is  the  argiunent  that 
the  reciprocity  test  is  unworkable.  We 
all  know  how  difficult  U.S.  antitrust 
law  can  be.  Imagine  what  burdens  we 
place  on  the  courts  in  requiring  that 
they  master  antitnist  laws  all  over  the 
world,  even  if  only  one  case  at  a  time. 
But  determining  foreign  law  Is  Insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  reciprocity  test. 
Beyond  that,  the  courts  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion Is  actively  enforced  by  the  foreign 
government  for  its  own  people.  Such 
determinations  with  respect  to  our 
own  enforcement  policies  are  difficult 
enough  and,  fortunately,  generally  ir- 
relevant to  a  plaintiff's  case.  One  can 
well  imagine  how  speculative  such 
judgments  would  have  to  be  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  enforcement  policies. 

Third,  one  must  ask  what  is  so  spe- 
cial about  our  antitriist  laws  that  it 
should  be  the  only  place  in  American 
law  where  there  is  imposed  a  reciproci- 
ty test  on  foreign  governments.  It 
cannot  be  the  treble-damage  aspect  be- 
cause we  have  already  lowered  treble 
damages  to  single  damages.  No  one  to 
my  knowledge  has  suggested  a  reci- 
procity test  for  tort  cases  or  contract 
cases  brought  by  foreign  governments. 
I  fail  to  understand  what  makes  anti- 
trust recoveries  of  single  damages  so 
different. 

This  leads  to  the  last  point,  that  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  State  De- 
partment advised  that  the  Imposition 
of  a  reciprocity  test  would  raise  seri- 
ous diplomatic  concerns.  Substantial 
fears  were  raised  that  such  a  test, 
rather  than  prompting  foreign  states 
to  adopt  our  antitriist  laws,  would 
cause  them  to  take  restrictive  counter- 
measures. 

H.R.  5106  avoids  such  problems.  It  is 
supported  by  the  administration.  It 
embodies  a  simple,  long-awaited 
reform— treating  foreign  governments 
and  the  United  States  alike  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.. 

I  will  not  trespass  long  on  the  gen- 
tleman's time.  I  want  to  be  associated 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory),  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  need  for 
our  Judiciary  Committee  to  act 
promptly  on  the  legislation  before  it. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee and  subconunlttee  will  appreciate 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
are  in  our  last  terms  in  this  Congress 
and  we  would  like  to  make  our  mark  in 


two  or  three  areas  that  are  under  con- 
sideration by  our  subconmiittee,  par- 
ticularly export  trade  legislation  and 
bankruptcy  reform  legislation  which  is 
under  consideration. 
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So  I  hope  that  we  can  move  that  leg- 
islation along.  This  is  the  first  anti- 
trust legislation  that  we  have  had 
imder  the  subcommittee,  and  I  hope 
we  can  bring  that  other  legislation 
along  so  that  when  we  expire  and 
leave  the  Congress,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that  other  leg- 
islation also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
original  bill  Introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress to  limit  foreign  sovereign  anti- 
trust recoveries,  I  am  gratified  by 
what  I  anticipate  may  be  the  action  of 
the  House  today.  I  am  also  pleased  by 
the  comparatively  swift  passage 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
this  legislation,  the  very  first  and  per- 
haps the  only  antitrust  bill  to  emerge 
from  our  legislative  mill  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

In  introducing  H.R.  2812  on  March 
25,  1981.  I  sought  to  remedy  what  I 
perceived  to  be  a  fundamental  unfair- 
ness in  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  are 
made  applicable  to  foreign  govern- 
ments suing  in  oxir  courts.  After  the 
Pfizer  decision,  a  foreign  government 
might  recover  trebled  antitrust  dam- 
ages as  a  person  within  the  meaning  of 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  while  our 
own  Government  could  only  recover 
actual  damages  under  section  4A.  In 
my  original  bill.  I  sought  equality  be- 
tween foreign  governments  and  our 
own.  and  that  objective  has  been  pre- 
served and  fully  realized  in  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today. 

My  second  original  objective  was  rec- 
iprocity, a  requirement  that  the  con- 
duct for  which  redress  was  sought  in 
our  courts  be  Illegal  in  a  foreign  sov- 
ereign's own  country,  that  such  laws 
be  enforced  and  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment could  recover  actual  damages 
under  such  law  if  injured  by  similar 
conduct.  Reciprocity  seemed  an  excel- 
lent concept  when  I  put  It  in  my  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  after  receiving  testi- 
mony from  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al WiUiam  Baxter,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  a  representative  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  our  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Law  Subcommit- 
tee members,  myself  among  them, 
became  convinced  that  it  would  be  un- 
workable in  actual  practice. 

Mr.  Baxter  advised  us  that  "the  ad- 
ministration of  the  reciprocity  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  2812  will  be  quite  com- 
plex and  may.  itself,  serve  on  occasion 
to  exacerbate  problems  with  our  for- 
eign trading  partners."  Mr.  Davis  R. 
Robinson,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  told  us  that— 

This  three-tiered  reciprocity  test,  in  our 
view,  would  be  difficult.  If  not  Impossble,  for 
other  countries  to  meet,  given  the  variations 


In  concept  and  approach  involved  in  even 
the  most  effective  foreign  competition  laws. 
We  further  are  concerned  that  lengthy  and 
expensive  litigation  might  be  required  to  es- 
tablish whether  particular  foreign  systems 
of  competition  regulation  satisfy  the  reci- 
procity test,  with  possible  embarrassment  to 
our  foreign  relations  as  well. 

Although  suggesting  that  the  three- 
tiered  test  might  be  clarified,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson later  acknowledged  that  he  was 
not  sure  how  that  might  be  accom- 
plished so  as  to  avoid  the  problems  he 
considered  Inherent  In  the  reciprocity 
tests  contained  In  H.R.  2812.  I  believe 
we  did  the  correct  thing  In  eliminating 
the  reciprocity  test,  and  I  would  hope 
that  our  colleagues  In  the  other  body 
would  reconsider  their  position  on  this 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  in  truth 
waited  long  enough,  and  I  will  not  pro- 
long its  debate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  5106,  as  amended. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino), 
for  the  excellent  piece  of  work  it  has 
done  on  H.R.  5106. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  one  more  occa- 
sion in  which  Congress  today  is  reas- 
serting its  authority  over  the  courts  in 
a  very  proper  way,  for  today  we  are 
correcting  a  court  decision  which  in- 
terprets the  law  in  a  way  that  I  believe 
Congress  never  intended.  I  believe 
that  in  1955  the  legislation  which  em- 
powered the  U.S.  Goverrunent  to  be 
sued  for  damages  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  definition  of  "person"  should 
not  include  foreign  governments  and 
should  not  have  entitled  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  sue  for  treble  damages, 
and  today  we  are  not  in  this  legislation 
denying  foreign  governments  access  to 
our  courts. 

Indeed  H.R.  5106  limits  the  amount 
recoverable  by  foreign  states  in  suits 
for  violation  of  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
to  actual  damages  plus  court  costs  and 
attorney  fees  rather  than  treble  dam- 
ages plus  cost  and  fees  as  permitted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Pfizer  ctise. 

The  private  person  or  the  private 
corporation  needs  the  treble  damage 
action  as  an  incentive  to  undertake 
this  type  of  legislation,  which  is  ex- 
tremely costly,  and  we  need  this  treble 
damage,  as  the  threat  of  a  severe  pen- 
alty acts  as  an  Important  deterrent  to 
violations  of  the  law.  We  still  have 
that  in  the  law  today.  We  do  not  need 
to  confer  that  treble  damage  remedy 
on  our  foreign  sister  states. 

I  am  personally  sorry  that  the  bill 
does  not  require  reciprocity  from  for- 
eign governments,  but  I  defer  to  the 
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committee's  decision  and  to  its  exper- 
tise in  this  field. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  we  would 
have  had  legislation  that  would  in- 
clude a  requirement  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments would  grant  reciprocity  in 
antitrust  suit  rights  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  receive  access  in  this 
Nation's  courts  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion very  strongly. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Weber)  for  his  very  able  statement, 
and  I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  reporting  to  the  floor  a  re- 
sponsible solution  to  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

In  1978  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported similar  legislation.  However,  be- 
cause that  particular  bill  raised  serious 
implications  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  in- 
terests, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs sought  and  obtained  sequential 
referral  of  the  bill,  which  in  fact  was 
never  brought  to  the  House  floor. 

H.R.  5106,  the  biU  before  the  House 
this  afternoon,  avoids  the  foreign  af- 
fairs complications  of  its  predecessor 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  his  col- 
leagues for  finding  a  solution  to  the 
inequitable  access  to  U.S.  antitnist 
laws  l)etween  the  U.S.  Government 
and  foreign  governments  jmd  yet 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  requiring  recip- 
rocal access. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  last 
year  passed  a  bill.  S.  816.  which  is  simi- 
lar in  nature  to  the  earlier  House  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  continue  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  legislation,  and  I  hope  the  present 
version  which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  drafted  in  H.R.  5106  will  pre- 
vail.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5106,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  ADMIRAL 
RICKOVER 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5432)  to  authorize  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  a  specially  struck  gold  medal 
to  Adm.  Hyman  George  Rickover.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5432 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  Admiral  Hyman  George  Rickover  has 
served  his  country  for  sixty-three  years  with 
the  highest  distinction,  with  uncommon 
dedication,  and  with  great  honor  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Navy; 

(2)  Admiral  Rlcliover  has  pioneered  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactor  technology 
for  the  propulsion  of  naval  vessels,  has  pro- 
vided the  expertise  to  construct  the  world's 
first  true  submersible,  and  thereby  has  revo- 
lutionized the  concepts  of  naval  warfare; 

(3)  with  an  unswerving  faith  in.  and  devo- 
tion to.  the  United  States  of  America,  Admi- 
ral Rickover  has  contributed  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  and  to  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactor  technology  for  the 
world  by  developing  and  constnictiiig  the 
first  full-scale  nuclear  electrical  generating 
plant  in  the  United  States; 

(4)  Admiral  Rickover  has  developed  and 
maintained  standards  of  safety  for  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  which  have  permitted  the 
continued  safe  operation  of  naval  nuclear 
reactor  plants  from  their  Inception  to  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  plants  In  oper- 
ation today;  and 

(5)  Admiral  Rickover  has  for  many  years 
provided  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
his  uncompromising,  independent,  and 
candid  advice,  and  greatly  assisted  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  issues  of  national  defense,  nu- 
clear energy,  environmental  protection,  and 
other  important  matters. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  pre- 
sent, on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  Admiral 
Hyman  George  Rickover.  a  gold  medal  of 
appropriate  design  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  United  States  and 
for  his  unique  world-renowned  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  safe  nuclear 
energy  and  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  For  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $22,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal.  The  appropria- 
tion used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section <a)  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  are 
national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  section 
3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anhun- 
zio)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  form  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5432  authorizes 
the  presentation  of  a  special  congres- 
sional gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 
George  Rickover,  the  father  of  the  nu- 
clear Navy.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  245  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Admiral  Rickover  had  dedicated  his 
entire  life  to  the  U.S.  Navy  in  which 
he  served  for  63  years.  Almost  single- 
handedly  he  is  responsible  for  our 
modem  Navy.  E>ery  aspect  of  our  nu- 
clear fleet,  from  design  to  construction 
to  maiming,  has  been  done  under  his 
direction.  Every  one  of  our  nuclear 
submarines,  from  the  first,  the  U.S.S. 
Nautilus,  to  the  Trident  missile-carry- 
ing U.S.S.  Ohio,  owes  its  existence  to 
him. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  provided  in- 
valuable assistance  to  Congress  over 
the  years.  He  is  legendary  for  the 
frank  and  candid  testimony  he  has 
given  before  innumerable  committees 
of  this  Congress.  He  has  never  feared 
to  present  the  plain  truth  in  plain  lan- 
guage, a  trait  too  often  lacking  in  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  who  testify  before 
us. 

Admiral  Rickover  received  a  congres- 
sional gold  medal  in  1958  for  his  work 
in  developing  nuclear  powered  ships. 
For  most  people  that  would  have  been 
the  crowning  point  to  a  distinguished 
career.  For  the  remarkable  Admiral 
Rickover  it  merely  marked  the  start  of 
23  more  years  of  service  toward  build- 
ing the  strongest  nuclear  navy  in  the 
world. 

-  The  bill  provides  that  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  the  gold  medal  be  priced  and 
sold  to  fully  recover  the  cost  of  the 
gold  medal.  This  will  assure  that  the 
medal  will  be  issued  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer. 

This  second  gold  medal  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  this  remarkable  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  defense  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage,  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
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May  I  also  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio).  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton).  who  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  and  gave  im- 
pressive and  very  persuasive  testimony 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  Con- 
gressmen Annunzio,  Stratton,  and 
Horton  for  getting  more  than  enough 
cosponsors  on  this  bill  to  bring  it  out. 
More  than  half  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  number  is  now.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  offhand? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield,  there  are  245  co- 
sponsors. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  There  are  245  cospon- 
sors, and  that  speaks  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  Admiral  Rickover 
made  many  noteworthy  contributions 
to  his  country  during  his  65  years  of 
naval  service,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annxjnzio)  said.  The  nu- 
clear Navy  is  a  monument  to  the  far- 
sightedness and  the  persistence  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover. 

I  note  that  a  similar  bill  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  other  body  which 
does  not  contain  my  amendment.  If  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio), 
he  indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
cost  in  this  legislation,  and  I  did  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  specifical- 
ly provide  that  the  Treasury  would  be 
reimbursed  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  bronze  duplicates  of  the 
medal.  1  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
chairman  that  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence, he  insist  that  that  amendment 
be  included,  in  case  I  am  not  on  the 
conference  committee.  May  I  have 
that  assurance? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  that  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  has 
yielded.  He  is  a  very  active  member  of 
the  committee.  His  great  contribution 
to  my  subcommittee  is  deeply  appreci- 
ated by  this  chairman. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
his  amendment  aoid  his  interest  in  this 
legislation  will  be  fully  protected  as 
far  as  this  chairman  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  as- 
surance, and  with  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  formally  Admiral 
Rickovcr's  contribution  to  our  country 
over  his  long  career  of  service  and  to 
authorize  the  striking  of  this  gold 
medal  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton),  who  has  made  very  signifi- 


cant contributions  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Annunzio),  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie),  for  their  handling  of  this  leg- 
islation and  for  the  fine  manner  in 
which  they  have  handled  it  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  H.R.  5432.  which 
would  authorize,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  presentation  of  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  those 
Members  who  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  legislation  on  the  floor 
today,  the  original  cosponsors  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

I  can  think  of  no  person  alive  who 
has  greater  talents  and  abilities  and 
who  has  served  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  distinction  for  such 
a  sustained  period  of  time  as  Admiral 
Rickover.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  I  have  ever  met,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  military  and  political 
career  I  have  met  a  number  of  great 
Americans. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
accurately  speaks  of  his  contributions 
to  our  Nation.  Admiral  Rickover  suc- 
cessfully introduced  nuclear  power 
into  the  Navy,  and  in  so  doing,  was  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  as  a  source  of  electric 
power  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This 
achievement  is  nothing  short  of  as- 
tounding. In  the  last  three  decades,  he 
has  developed  and  proved,  through 
practical  application,  a  totally  new 
field  of  technology  that  is  vital  to 
America's  defense  and  energy  future. 

We  know  Admiral  Rickover  as  the 
father  of  the  nuclear  Navy  not  only 
because  of  his  dedication  to  nuclear 
power  but  also  becatise  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  safety  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
power.  His  foresight  of  the  nuclear  age 
has  not  only  saved  our  Navy  immense 
amounts  of  oil  per  year,  it  has  also  re- 
warded us  with  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  the  global  challenges  that 
confront  us  today. 

It  has  also  been  a  safe  Navy,  largely 
because  Admiral  Rickover  established 
and  enforced  very  strict  standards  of 
training  in  reactor  operations.  Over 
the  years  he  has  trained  thousands  of 
nuclear  powerplant  operators  for  the 
Navy,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
today  by  electric  utility  companies  op- 
erating nuclear  powerplants.  His 
proven  methods  for  the  safe  operation 
of  nuclear  powerplants  serve  as  a 
standard  of  excellence  emulated  by 
many  throughout  the  world. 


We  have  heard  much  over  the  years 
of  Admiral  Rickover's  personal  inter- 
views of  the  thousands  of  men  chosen 
to  work  in  the  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram. Anyone  going  into  the  nuclear 
Navy  got  a  personal  interview  with  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  found  the  time  to  do  it.  but  by  all 
accounts  he  knew  everything  about 
each  candidate  and  he  interviewed 
each  personally  and  in  depth.  Many  of 
them  he  rejected:  many  of  them  he  ac- 
cepted. But  they  all  went  through 
that  personal  interview  with  the  admi- 
ral. 

The  admiral's  personal  involvement 
did  not  end  there.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  personally  went  out  on  sea 
trials  of  all  the  nuclear  submarines 
and  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  achievements  re- 
ferred to  in  H.R.  5432  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  man.  Over  the  years 
many  in  Congress  have  come  to  value 
his  knowledge  and  the  uncompromis- 
ing and  candid  manner  in  which  he 
rendered  service.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this'  legislation  which  gives  appro- 
priate recognition  to  this  exceptional 
American. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton)  for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  I 
have  considerable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  newest  submarine  is  the 
U.S.S.  Ohio,  a  superb  nuclear-powered 
vessel  which  owes  its  development  and 
launching  to  the  work  of  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover. 

This  Nation  does  not  often  honor  its 
citizens  by  the  striking  of  a  gold 
medal,  and  in  the  case  of  Admiral 
Rickover  it  is  richly  deserved  recogni- 
tion for  his  63  years  of  service,  his 
energy,  his  foresight,  his  skills  and 
perservance  in  the  area  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  nuclear  energy,  his  devo- 
tion to  safety  in  the  operations  of  nu- 
clear energy,  and  his  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion in  honor  of  this  great  American. 

D  1330 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton), a  prime  mover  and  sponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  for  his  hercu- 
lean efforts  in  getting  this  legislation 
out  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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and  out  of  the  committee  of  which  he 
is  such  a  valuable  member. 

It  was  back  on  January  30.  I  believe, 
when  Admiral  Rlckover  was  actually 
retired,  formally  and  finally,  from  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  from  the  active  duty 
which  he  has  performed  with  such  dis- 
tinguished results  over  some  59  years. 

In  the  other  body  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Senator  Jacksow,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Senator 
Warnkr.  who.  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Horton,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr. 
Prici.  and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
retain  in  service  in  spite  of  his  years, 
determined  that  the  best  way  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  a  grateful 
Nation  to  Admiral  Rlckover  was  to 
present  him  with  one  of  these  gold 
medals  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress. 

That  resolution,  almost  identical  to 
the  one  under  consideration  here 
today,  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  other  body.  The  Senator,  asked  us 
to  see  if  we  could  also  approve  the 
same  legislation  promptly,  so  that  the 
presentation  could  be  made  in  early 
February. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tis  we  all  know,  we  have 
somewhat  different  procedures  here, 
and  very  properly  so.  As  the  gentle- 
men from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANircmzio)  has 
frequently  indicated,  these  medals 
should  not  be  handed  out  indiscrimi- 
nately: they  should  be  handed  out 
only  to  people  whose  achievements  are 
really  outstanding. 

And,  in  view  of  the  deficit  that  we 
face,  the  committee  has  believed  that 
we  should  not  spend  that  kind  of 
money  indiscriminately  either.  The 
rules  that  have  been  established  by 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  pro- 
vide that  such  a  bill  must  have  the  sig- 
natures of  218  Members  of  the  House. 
So  those  of  us  who  felt  strongly  about 
the  legislation  proceeded  to  collect  the 
signatures  of  218  Members.  Indeed  I 
think  at  the  present  time  we  have 
some  260  Members  of  the  House  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  due  to  the  yoeman  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
mmzio)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  that  we  were  able 
to  achieve  these  signatures. 

So  even  though  we  bring  this  legisla- 
tion up  much  later  than  did  the  other 
body,  we  are  no  less  appreciative  of 
the  significance  of  this  particular 
medal. 

I  want  to  just  say  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment Admiral  Rlckover  is  today,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  a  great  na- 
tional treasure.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  he  should  have  been  retired 
as  summarily  as  he  was  simply  because 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  81.  We  have 
a  very  active  Member  of  our  own  body, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper),  whose  powers  certainly  have 


not  diminished  at  the  age  of  81.  And 
Admiral  Rlckover  certainly  has  not 
had  his  powers  diminished  in  any  way. 

After  all,  Picasso  was  still  painting 
at  the  age  of  96.  They  did  not  retire 
him  at  81. 

Admiral  Rlckover  has  contributed  In 
many  ways,  not  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  submarine,  which 
really  put  the  Navy  back  into  the  stra- 
tegic business  in  the  early  1940's  and 
1950's.  but  he  has  done  a  lot  of  other 
things.  He  has  been  a  constructive 
critic  of  our  educational  system,  to  im- 
prove education  and  to  try  to  encour- 
age educational  excellence.  He  has 
been  a  very  sharp  critic  of  cost  over- 
rims.  One  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
of  the  members  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  may  not  always  have 
agreed  with  Admiral  Rlckover  is  be- 
cause he  has  Insisted  so  consistently 
that  contractors  live  within  their  con- 
tracts instead  of  filing  claims  and 
trying  to  get  more  for  what  they  have 
done  than  was  agreed  to  originally. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Admiral 
Rlckover.  now  that  he  has  retired,  has 
already  made  a  very  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  current  nuclear  freeze 
debate,  not  in  support,  certainly,  of 
the  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Kkitnedy  and  Senator  Hattielo.  but  to 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Admiral  Rlckover  called  me  some 
weeks  ago  and  said  he  was  concerned 
about  this  nuclear  problem  and  said, 
"What  Is  wrong  with  reducing  the  nu- 
clear forces  of  both  countries  very  sub- 
stantially below  where  they  are  now, 
and  when  we  end  up  have  them  equal 
and  in  balance?" 

I  said,  "There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  Admiral.  I  think  it  is  a  great  idea. 
But."  I  said,  "the  trouble  is  that  the 
Russians  have  never  been  willing  to 
give  up  any  lead  they  have  over  us." 

He  said,  "Well,  at  least  we  can  get 
the  idea  out  there  and  then  maybe 
they  will  be  shamed  or  persuaded  into 
supporting  it." 

That,  of  course,  became  the  alter- 
nate nuclear  freeze  resolution  offered 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  by  Senator 
Warner.  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  man  who  had  so  much  to  do  with 
developing  our  basic  nuclear  deterrent 
should  also  be  leading  the  way  toward 
how  to  make  sure  that  these  weapons 
will  not  incinerate  civilization. 

We  could  go  on  in  praising  this  out- 
standing statesman,  but  I  know  the 
time  Is  limited. 

I  think  there  is  one  further  task 
which  I  hope  Admiral  Rlckover  will 
sometime  agree  to  undertake.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  asked  him  sometime  ago 
to  be  his  adviser  on  the  civilian  nucle- 
ar industry.  The  admiral,  upset.  I 
think,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  re- 
tirement, hesitated  to  accept  that  posi- 
tion. But  we  ought  to  understand  in 
view  of  all  of  the  hysteria  over  nuclear 


energy,  that  Admiral  Rlckover  has  op- 
erated nuclear  reactors  far  more  com- 
plicated and  far  more  dangerous,  than 
the  ones  in  our  civilian  industry,  for  25 
years  without  a  single  accident. 

If  we  could  Just  put  the  disciplinary 
procedures  that  Admiral  Rlckover  has 
insisted  upon  in  the  Navy  into  the  ci- 
vilian nuclear  energy  industry,  we 
could  get  a  lot  more  energy  at  lower 
cost  in  the  United  States,  and  dampen 
down  some  of  the  public  hysteria  over 
nuclear  energy. 

Incidentally,  we  might  also  put  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  the  General  Elec- 
tric turbine  and  generator  business 
that  happens  to  be  a  major  feature  of 
my  own  district,  but  which  has  suf- 
fered from  our  hysteria  and  confusion 
over  the  impact  of  nuclear-generated 
electricity. 

So  I  want  to  support  this  resolution 
very  strongly  and  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  once 
again  for  bringing  it  out. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  a  very  able  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Minish).  a  cosponsor  and.  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  legislation,  who  is 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who 
expeditiously  moved  the  legislation 
where  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  said  that 
in  my  view  Admiral  Rlckover  is  our 
greatest  living  American. 

Most  people  remember  him  as  the 
"Father  of  the  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine" which  in  fact  he  Is.  Some- 
times we  forget  the  enormity  of  that 
achievement.  The  Nautilma  went  to 
sea  5  years  after  it  was  approved  by 
Congress.  Today,  almost  nothing  can 
get  done  in  5  years,  but  this  man.  with 
unbounded  energy  and  insight,  was 
able  to  quickly  move  nuclear  power 
from  a  theoretical  idea  to  actual  oper- 
ation In  a  Navy  warship. 

Admiral  Rlckover  also  designed  and 
built  the  Nation's  first  civilian  electric 
power  generating  station  using  nuclear 
power— the  Shippingport  atomic 
power  station,  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  This 
plant  became  the  foreruruier  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  in  this  country. 

For  over  30  years.  Admiral  Rlckover 
designed  and  built  nuclear  power- 
plants  for  all  of  our  Navy  warships- 
attack  submarines,  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  nuclear-powered  cruisers, 
and  aircraft  carriers.  Whenever  trou- 
ble crops  up  in  far-off  places,  the  Navy 
turns  to  these  nuclear-powered  ships. 
They  can  move  quickly  to  the  trouble 
spot— at  maximum  speed— without  any 
concern  for  refueling.  These  ships 
carry  with  them  enough  fuel  to  oper- 
ate for  13  to  15  years.  Today,  over  40 
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percent  of  the  Navy's  combat  ships  are 
nuclear  powered. 

In  developing  the  nuclear-powered 
Navy,  Admiral  Rickover  established 
high  standards  for  quality.  He  applied 
these  standards  to  both  personnel  and 
to  equipment.  His  contribution  to 
quality  control  in  American  industry 
may  be  as  important  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Navy. 

Throughout  his  life.  Admiral  Rick- 
over always  seemed  to  make  time  for 
other  important  Issues  affecting  the 
country.  During  the  time  of  Sputnik, 
it  was  Admiral  Rickover's  strong  voice 
that  highlighted  the  need  for  in- 
creased scientific  education  in  this 
country.  He  has  continued  to  be  an 
outspoken  advocate  of  getting  the 
most  from  the  potential  of  our  citizens 
through  quality  education. 

I  came  to  know  Admiral  Rickover  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  abuses 
in  defense  contracting.  He  set  a  simple 
standard— that  one  should  spend 
public  funds  as  he  would  his  own.  He 
felt  strongly  that  contractors  should 
have  to  honor  contracts;  that  they 
should  account  properly  for  their  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds;  that  they 
should  not  make  excessive  profits 
from  the  Nation's  defense  needs. 

In  taking  on  these  various  issues.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  often  drew  strong  criti- 
cism from  those  who  disagreed  with 
him.  Nonetheless,  he  always  spoke 
from  conscience  and  never  hedged  his 
views,  regardless  of  outside  pressure. 

In  my  mind.  Admiral  Rickover  exem- 
plifies the  perfect  public  servant.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  Congress  honor 
him  and  express  its  appreciation  for 
what  he  ha<;  done  by  awarding  him  a 
second  gold  medal. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Mr.  Price,  another  sponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  resolution  for  the  bestowal  of 
this  medal  to  Admiral  Rickover.  I  have 
known  the  admiral  since  the  begin- 
ning. I  rode  with  him  on  the  Nautilus. 

Many  times  I  have  commented  on 
the  great  contributions  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  made  to  our  defense  and  to 
the  security  of  this  coimtry.  He  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  founder  of  our 
nuclear  Navy,  and  his  place  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fill. 

I  want  to  extend  to  him  every  good 
wish.  The  admiral's  term  has  been  ex- 
tended two  or  three  times.  If  I  had  my 
way.  we  would  continue  to  extend  it 
Indefinitely. 

The  country  will  always  have  the 
benefit,  however,  of  his  past  perform- 
ance, and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  always 
be  available  for  consultation  for  those 
who  follow  after  him. 
•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  little  ceremony,  retired  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  U.S.  Navy,  from 
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active  duty.  The  reasons  for  this  deci- 
sion are  not  entirely  clear,  for  Admiral 
Rickover  is  in  good  health  and  keen  of 
mind.  At  82,  he  may  not  be  as  young  in 
appearance  as  at  48,  when  he  started 
the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  program, 
but  even  at  82,  he  has  no  peer  in  his 
diligence  and  dedication  to  his  work, 
nor  in  his  management  performsmce. 
Our  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
never  had  to  worry  much  about  get- 
ting a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  the 
American  taxpayer  for  every  dollar  we 
gave  him. 

Maybe  it  was  significant  that  the  ad- 
miral had  completed  nearly  60  years 
of  dedicated  service  with  caustic  disre- 
gard for  the  conventional  Government 
bureaucracy.  It  could  be  that  he 
stepped  on  some  toes  in  his  efforts  to 
insure  that  the  Government  was  treat- 
ed fairly  in  its  contracts  with  industry, 
or  that  he  offended  some  company  of- 
ficials by  insisting  on  the  quality  of 
management  and  workmanship  that 
those  contracts  required.  Whatever 
the  reason  for  his  removal  from  active 
service,  I  suppose  there  may  be  happy 
faces  in  Government,  some  in  indus- 
try, and  some  in  Moscow.  But  it  is  the 
Nation's  loss. 

What  did  he  accomplish  in  34  years 
as  head  of  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program? 

He  developed  a  nuclear  powerplant 
for  the  first  atomic-powered  subma- 
rine, the  U.S.S.  Nautilus  which  put  to 
sea  in  1955.  Today  we  have  121  nucle- 
ar-powered submarines  to  defend  the 
Nation,  including  34  ballistic  missile 
submarines  essential  for  our  survival. 
Their  advanced  nuclear  powerplants 
operate  quietly  and  reliably,  providing 
virtually  unlimited  endurance  for 
naval  missions. 

He  developed  nuclear  powerplants 
for  three  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers and  nine  nuclear  cruisers  now  in 
operation.  Because  their  nuclear 
plants  can  operate  at  high  speeds  for 
many  years  without  refueling,  these 
ships  have  far  greater  military  capa- 
bilities than  their  conventional  coun- 
terparts. 

He  trained  over  54,000  officers  and 
enlisted  men  to  operate  naval  nuclear 
powerplants  safely.  In  over  2,300  reac- 
tor-years of  operation  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  involving  a  naval  re- 
actor, nor  a  release  of  radioactivity 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  envi- 
ronment. 

He  built  the  Nation's  first  civilian 
atomic  power  station  at  Shippingport, 
Pa.,  the  prototype  for  the  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplants  which  today  provide 
12  percent  of  the  Nation's  electricity. 

He  established  the  standards  for  In- 
dustry to  use  in  designing  and  building 
nuclear  reactor  plant  components  and 
pioneered  the  unique  quality  control 
procedures  requisite  to  the  use  of  this 
new  technology. 

He  demonstrated  a  self-sustaining 
nuclear  breeder  reactor  concept  using 


thorium  fuel  suitable  for  application 
in  today's  civilian  light  water  reactor 
plants.  This  could  ultimately  make 
available  fuel  for  power  production 
that  is  many  times  greater  than  our 
known  fossil  reserves. 

He  developed  a  family  of  improved 
reactor  cores  for  navaj  applications 
which  extend  the  useful  life  of  the 
fuel  from  about  2  years  for  the  first 
core  in  the  Nautilus  to  over  13  years  in 
today's  submarines,  and  possibly  for 
the  entire  30-year  life  for  new  subma- 
rines now  under  construction. 

in  between,  he  wrote  five  books  and 
devoted  considerable  time  and  effort 
to  improving  the  American  education- 
al system.  He  also  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  effort  to  improving  the  quality  of 
and  standards  for  defense  contracts. 

There  are  many  many  more  accom- 
plishments but  none  more  Impressive 
than  the  example  he  set  for  diligent 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  miss  Admiral  Rickover  in  his 
traditional  role  this  year,  but  wish  him 
continued  good  health  and  success  in 
his  future  role,  for  we  doubt  that  he  is 
a  man  to  leave  quietly  the  scene  of  ac- 
tivity without  many  many  more  of  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion's heritage.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  gold  medal  in  honor  of  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover  and  for  his  outstand- 
ing and  many  years  of  great  service  to 
the  Navy  and  for  our  beloved  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  spe- 
cific achievements  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over in  the  field  of  our  national  de- 
fense, I  pay  tribute  to  his  fine  and 
strong  character  and  particularly  to 
his  dedication  to  and  love  for  our 
country.  Anyone  who  knows  the  admi- 
ral, as  I  do,  knows  that  his  love  for  our 
country  is  at  the  heart  of  his  every 
action.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all 
and  this  honor  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  accomplishments.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover. 

The  unique  contributions  made  by 
Admiral  Rickover  are  well  known.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  first  nuclear  electrical  generat- 
ing plant  and,  of  course,  he  is  best 
known  as  the  father  of  our  nuclear- 
powered  Navy. 

His  outstanding  career  demonstrates 
what  enormous  benefits  this  country 
can  reap  from  an  Immigrant  who 
comes  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill  so  that  Admiral  Rickover's  great 
contributions  to  our  country  can  be 
appropriately  recognized.* 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
take  great  delight  in  Joining  with  my 
many  friends  and  colleagues  in  this 
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rhamber  todav  in  oaylng  tribute  U.S.  such  copy  be  further  tnm«mitte<l  to  the  in  their  own  self-interest  they  chose 

Sa^AiiSnyman  Sever    and  in  Government  of  Canada.  Instead  the  overriding  value  and  Im- 

taking  part  in  the  presentation  of  a  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  portance  of  national  unity.  A  stronger 

gold  medal  to  this  great  American.  second  demanded?         ^       ,       -       ,  united  Canada  Mr.  Speaker  is  clearly 

Admiral  Rickover  has  proven  him-  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Canadians 

self  over  the  decades  to  be  a  man  of  second.  and   is  a  most  welcome  decision,   as 

iron-resolve  and   prophetic   foresight.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With-  seen    by    their   close    friends    in    the 

His  dedication  to  the  assemblage  of  an  out  objection,  a  second  will  be  consld-  United  States.  So  we  hasten  by  this 

American  nuclear-powered  fleet  and  to  ered  as  ordered.  resolution  to  commend  our  friends  in 

the  cause  of  peace  through  strength  There  was  no  objection  Canada. 

and  leadershirhave  made  him  both  The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The  Mr.    WINN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield 

revered    and    controversal.    I    believe  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll)  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

that  the  United  States  today  can  think  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  ^r.   Speaker.   I   rise   in   support   of 

the  personal  drive  and  ambition  of  Ad-  the     gentleman     from     Kansas     (Mr.  senate     Concurrent     Resolution     83. 

miral  Rickover  for  its  world  leadership  Winn)  will  be  recognized  for  20  mln-  commending  the  Canadian  people  and 

in  undersea  forces,  and  for  it  techno-  utes.  their  Government  on  the  patriation  of 

logical     advancement     in     above-the-  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  t^g  Canadian  Constitution, 

water  fleets.  These  are  no  smaU  ac-  from  F]p/l^a(Mr.  Pasckix).          '  j.^^    British    North    American    Act, 

complishments.  Mr   PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  ^j^j^.^^  j^  ^^^  Canadian  Constitution, 

For    his    lifelong    commitment    to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  has  remained  as  sUtute  of  British  law 

American  superiority  in  naval  forces.  Mr.    Speaker     yesterday    tne    oiner  ^j^^^  ^^  enactment  in  1867.  At  various 

we  commend  Admiral  Rickover   I  also  body  passed  this  resolution  (S.  Con.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Canadian  Government  has 

want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  Res.  83)  under  the  sponsorehip  of  Sen-  gQug^t  to  patriate  the  Constitution  to 

Admiral  Rickover  the  best  for  a  long,  ators  Baucus.  Stevens,  and  z^rinsky.  Canada,  but  only  in  1981  was  a  consen- 

well-deserved  period  of  retirement.*  Today  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  ^^^  jj^^j,y  farmed  on  how  the  statute 

Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn),  ^^^^j^   ^^  amended   and  brought  to 

have  no  further  requests  for  time.  the    gentleman    from    Maryland    (Mr.  Canada. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The  f*«'!?„^l^„^„f  ^f  lVp"h7«?^r.  n^if.^  Those  of  us  who  have  serve  on  the 

question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  Canadfns  on  the  historic  patria-  canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An-  "^°' '!^;^5^°!^"'"V.°"h«vP  innnirpH  tary  Group  have  followed  the  intense 

NtiNZio)  _that  the  Hou^^s^pend^the  ,^-\j;-^-^JfX"wo%'I '^p^^tdl^  debate    in    Canada    over    the    past    2 

tlon."  I  am  happy  to  tell  them  that  ^^^J^-  We  have  sympathized 
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amended.  ""'V^.tiJ^"  T^rJ   7^J^^,^t"  ^^"^  Canadian  colleagues  over  the  dlfficul- 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two-  ,f»t'^»"°";  1*17 .w^  r^^^ri,  ^nrf  ty  in  resolving  the  various  conflicting 

thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  ^^"^°lJ^^^^,}^^,^^ff^^^^  interests,  but  we  have  been  careful  In 

the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  '^^»,<=^"^"  ,i^,!."f"  JL^^  "^"^  ^°  '^^-  not  interfering  In  this  internal  Canadi- 

as  amended,  was  passed.  S«LtrroHor,^.rfo,mH  in.onronH  an  affair-  Now  that  the  issues  have 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ^^^tP^f"^**^"  **"  .InZ^hS^w  .^n^  »>een  resolved,  it  is  most  appropriate 

^^^^^^^-  rL^i  ^^pr    itiH    th.^f^.^;i   in  that  we  commend  our  Canadian  col- 
Canada    never    held    the   statute    in-  ,     . „„»»n^„  ,v,i„  ^^„,  Jitti„„u 

volved  in  the  first  instance.  1«»«^««  ^^  I^hSL  hLT?h.  r "n«^. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  So  I  gather  the  word  "patriation"  "^^^"^  *"d  bringing  home  the  Constl- 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  was  used  to  explain  or  describe  a  first  "   °^              iur»mh*r«  tn  snonnrt  thP 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  investiture  of  original  Jurisdiction  to  J  "^n       Members  to  support  the 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  the  proper  homeland.  I  imagine  that  it        „'"„"•-_.,   ^     o       ^^     ,  „,«„♦ 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  will  appear  appropriately  in  the  lexi-  •  Mr   BARNEb.  Mr.  bpeaKer.  i  want 

bill  just  passed  con,  as  it  should,  as  an  appropriate  to  join  my  colleagues  in  voicing  my 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  English  word.  support  for  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Since  gaining  Independence.  Canada  lution  83.  which  congratulates  Canada 

gentleman  from  Illinois'  has  not  had  formal  control  over  the  on    the   patriation    of    the    Canadian 

There  was  no  objection  sUtute  that  is  the  equivalent  of  her  Constitution   from  the  United   King- 

^^.^^_^  Constitution.    That    Is    the    British-  dom.  Even  though  the  proclamation  In 

North   American   Act  which   was  en-  Ottawa  on  April   17  by  Her  Majesty 

PATRIATION  OF  CANADIAN  acted   by    the   British    Parliament    In  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  quiet  event  in 

CONSTITUTION  i867  and  has  always  remained  a  stat-  international  terms,  it  deserves  our  at- 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  ute  of  the  British  Parliament.  tention.  Regrettably,  in  this  age  of  sat- 

to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the  „  , , . .  elllte  news  coverage,  we  tend  to  pay  at- 

Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  '-'  "**  tention  only  to  events  which  involve 

Res.  83)  regarding  the  patriation  of  Canada  has  Just  emerged  from  a  2-  violence  or  tragedy.  However,  the  pa- 

the  Canadian  Constitution.  year  national  debate  over  the   form  triation  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  and  substance  of  bringing  that  docu-  is  a  significant  political  move.  It  was 

S  Com  Rks  83  ment  home  to  Canada.  It  has  been  an  not  too  long  ago.  when  our  neighbors 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rev-  '"tense  debate,  which  those  of  us  who  to  the  north  were  engaged  In  a  great 

reaentatives  concurringj.  That  the  Congress  *re  members  of  the  American-Canadl-  debate  over  changes  in  their  Constitu- 

of  the  United  States  notes  with  pleasure  the  an    parliamentary    group    have    wit-  tlon.  At  times  there  were  those  who 

proclamation  in  OtUwa  on  April  17.  1982.  nessed  and  listened  to  and.  on  some  oc-  thought  that  it  might  not  be  possible 

by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  (Jueen  casions.  have  had  the  opportunity  to  for  Canada  to  work  out  the  problems 

of  Canada,  announcing  the  patriation  of  the  participate  in.  without  doing  damage  to  the  national 

Canadian    Constitution    from    the    United  Important  and  national  regional  in-  fabric.  Because  of  varying  Interests  of 

Kingdom  to  Canada  and  extends  to  the  Par-  terests  had  to  be  reconclled-on  Ian-  the  Canadian  Provinces,   the  mecha- 

cr:?aiU  wS^e^on^aTuiatloiTo'n'^hi  ^f^ ' ,?."  ^*^"  ^•^^^^  °".  •'°"^"  ^^  ".f^.f"^  changing  the  Canadian  Con- 

attainment  of  constitutional  patriation.  authorities,     on    economics,     on    the  stitution  became  the  focus  of  a  major 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  rights  of  the  provinces.  It  is  to  the  debate.   Constitutional  crises  are  not 

transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu-  credit  of  these  various  groups  that,  de-  Important   just   because   of   the   legal 

tlon  to  the  President  with  the  request  that  spite  strong  and  sincere  reservations,  issues  involved,  but  because  they  rep- 
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resent  a  breakdown  in  the  constitu-  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  time   and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 

Uo^l  system  itself.  With  the  procla-  the  table.  consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

mation    of   the    Constitution    Act   of  A  similar  House  concurrent  resolu-  ^^.^-^_ 

1982.  Canada's  Constitution  becomes  tlon  (H.  Con.  Res.  317)  was  laid  on  the  pj^QFIT  SHARING  AND  WORKER 

fully    independent    from    the    British  table.  PRODUCTIVITY 

^^TSL::i^^^t^B  Ss  GENERAL  LEAVE  git^n  pfiSS^Slcll^S'thTHoLI 

o?m  litS^Ttl^t^veTy  Im^S  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

SaTwT  mark   this   occasion   as   one  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  his   remarks   and   include   extraneous 

which  reemphaslzes  the  right  to  self-  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  matter  )                        »,     ^       .,      »v,» 

determination  Canada's  new  Constitu-  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

tlon  is  a  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  Senate  concurrent  resolution  Just  con-  current  issue  of  Dun's  Busmess  Month 

democratic  ideals  The  proclamation  is  curred  in.  contains  an  interesting  article  entitled 

a  historic  event  and  this  resolution  is  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  "What's  Wrong  With  Management, 

one  small  way  of  congratulating  our  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  The  magazine  asked  230  chief  execu- 

Canadian  friends,  and  reaffirming  our  gentleman  from  Florida?  tives   to   evaluate   the   Job   Amends 

commitment  to  democratic  means  of  There  was  no  objection.  business  executives  are  doing    They 

resolving  controversies..                                                  J?und  that   "a  good  ^»f}y   o^  t^em 

^  M,  \^xiM>-a  r.t  ov.fr.  Mr  .SrM>Aker  I blame  management  for  being  too  con- 

5      ^.^^^nnSfrfofsenStTcon-  DESIGNATING     LANDING     STRIP  ^emed    with    short-term    results,    too 

"'^i^t  R^^^i.tt^n^M  exSndmK  oJr  AT      WHITE      SANDS      MISSILE  casual  about  lagging  productivity,  too 

w^St  coTglitiatlonsTth^^  RANGE  JN_NEW  _  MEXICO  ^AS  ^.^stlle  to  organized  labor  and  too  will- 


AT      WHITE      SANDS      MISSILE  casual  about  lagging  productivity,  too 

».,  ^««<r«.r,.,«r,on,.,.o.Mr-.-^..»-  RANGE    IN    NEW    MEXICO    AS  hostile  to  organized  labor  and  too  will- 

ment  'tl.^S!^^^^^^  th^  ^^pre  WHITE  SANDS  SPACE  HARBOR  ^^  to  leave  the  making  of  key  deci- 

of  Caiiada  on  the  attainment  of  const!-  Mr.    PRICE.    Mr.    Speaker     I    ask  sions  to  one  man 

tutional  patriation  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit-  These  are  problems  that  H.R.  5682. 

The  oeoDle  of  Ohio's  Ninth  Congres-  tee  on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  my  Productivity  Incentive  Act,  is  de- 
slonaJ  oKct  being  In  proximity  to  from  further  consideration  of  the  signed  to  address.  The  bill  encourages 
C^aSe  frequent  vlLiS^  to  those  Senate  bill  (S.  2373)  to  change  the  U.S.  companies  to  adopt  a  two-tier 
Provinces  by  motor  vehicle,  by  train,  name  of  the  landing  strip  at  White  compensation  system  similar  to  that 
by  boat-across  the  waters  of  Lake  Sands  Missile  range  in  the  State  of  which  prevails  m  Japan:  A  regul^ 
Erie  and  by  air.  How  fortunate  we  are  New  Mexico,  to  "White  Sands  Space  wage  or  salary  plus  an  annual  or  semi- 
to  h'ave  this  friendly  nation  along  our  Harbor."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  annual  bonus  based  on  company  prof- 
northern  border  consideration  In  the  House.  its  or  productivity  improvements. 

I  speak  for  allof  my  constituents  m  The    Clerk    read    the    title   of   the  Such    a    compensation    system    is 

expressing  my  support  of  this  resolu-  Senate  bill.  widely  used  in  Japa^.  wluch  is  one 

tiona      *     '      ^^  .pj^g    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  reason  for  their  rapid  growth  In  pro- 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  this  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  ductivity.  The  reasons  are  not  hard  to 

S^olutio^te  aliappromlate  ^  gentleman  from  Illinois?  find.  Such  a  system  gives  companies  a 

STthe  p"ei^reTf  the  Con^^^^^  Mr.  SKEEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  way  to  adjust  their  totaJabor  costs 

gardlng  the  patriation  of  the  Canadian  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  dunng  periods  of  business  adversity 

Co^tltutlon  object,  but  I  simply  want  to  extend  my  without  laymg  off  workers.  The  lump- 

The  transfer  of  full  constitutional  congratulations  and  my  appreciation  sum  payment  to  employees  strongly 
power  to^ada  wWch  wS^  complet-  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  encourages  long-term  private  savings. 
S*y  the  sEg  ^f  the  pr^l^Ztion  lUinols  (Mr.  Price),  and  also  to  those  And  the  bonus  gives  employees  more 
ft  the  CoiSTlSuon  Act  oTtSs"  by  many  people  who  worked  on  this  bUl.  Job  security  and  a  stronger  stake  in 
Quien  SLth  II  is  fdemoiit^ation  It  Is  a  very  significant  thing.  Although  the  company's  Performance, 
of  the  evolution  of  relations  between  it  encompasses  something  so  small  as  I  believe  that  ^^^  workers  and  em- 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  Just  changing  the  name  of  an  air  strip,  ployers  m  this  country  are  ready  to 

The  DOlitlcLMmd^^omic  progress  t  is  significant  to  my  district  and  to  move  toward  this  type  of  compensa- 
wS  ^u^'ln^'caSTSSlJ'"  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  want  to  tlon  pl^^  In  a^t,  the  "ew  contracts 
progress  for  the  United  SUtes.  The  thank  the  chairman.  "^^^^LIJh  wu?  Pnrd  a^d  G^nerS 
Sood  relations  which  our  two  countries  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva-  "««°<^>^«^^„^^„;^^^  J°^f,  ^^^  P^?^^ 
have  are  well  earned  and  will  continue  tlon  of  objection.  Motors  "^corporate  just  such  a  profit- 
to  be  harmonious  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  sharing  arrangement. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  facilitate 

gAti?l^tSn  cSSi^g  thI'neTS'  gentleman  from  Illinois?  dlscu^ion  °J>^^ ''jj' J^,^^"^^^.'"^^ 

nadlan  Constitution.*  There  was  no  objection.  a  copy  for  prmtmg  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  H.R.  5682 

back  the  balance  of  my  time.  follows:  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Mr  WINN  Mr  Sneaker  I  vleld  back  S.  2373  o*  1954  to  encourage  increases  in  produc- 

Mr.  wiiMis.  Mr.  opeaKer.  i  yieia  oacK  '  „       .        ^  „           f  tivity  by  special  tax  treatment  for  certain 

the  balance  of  my  time.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  \     '     tonuses  which  are  determined 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The  Representatives    of   the    UnxUd   Stote*    o/  q^  the  basis  of  prof iU  or  cost  savings 

question  Ls  on  the  motion  offered  by  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ^^tj-d  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 

CELL)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  g^^  ^^  ^^^  Mexico    shall   hereafter  be  >Jm«nco  in  Congress  assembled, 

and  concur  in  the  Senate  concurrent  jmown  as  "White  Sands  Space  Harbor".  Any  short  title 

resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu-  law.  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the  section  l    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

tlon  83.  United  SUtes  in  which  such  landing  strip  is  .productivity  Incentive  Act  of  1982'. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two-  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  and  g^  ^  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 

thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  considered    to   be   a   reference   to   "White  ^  ^^  chapter   1   of  the  Internal  Revenue 

the    rules    were    suspended    and    the  Sands  Space  Harbor."  q^^  ^^  ^954  (relating  to  credits  allowable) 

Senate  concurrent  resolution  was  con-  The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  44G 

curred  In.  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  the  following  new  section: 
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•SEC.  44H.  AMOUNTS  PATO  ITNDER  PRODUC 

Tivmr  iNCENnvE  plans. 

"(a)  GnfKRAL  Roi-B.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  S  percent  of  the  payments  made  by 
the  taxpayer  to  any  employee  under  a  pro- 
ductivity incentive  plan,  if  such  payments 
are  made  during  the  taxable  year  or  within 
90  days  after  the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  PRODUcrrvmr  Iitcnrnvs  Plaw.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "produc- 
tivity Incentive  plan"  means  any  written 
plan  of  an  employer  which  provides  bonuses 
(or  similar  amounts)  to  employees  which  are 
determined  by  reference  to.  but  not  In 
excess  of.  the  employer's  profits  or  cost  sav- 
ings resulting  from  increases  In  productivity 
if- 

"(1)  benefits  provided  under  the  plan  do 
not  discriminate  in  favor  of  employees  who 


"(A)  officers. 

"(B)  shareholders,  or 

"(C)  highly  compensated, 

"(3)  amounts  payable  under  the  plan  to 
any  employee  are  not  paid  less  frequently 
than  annually,  and 

"(3)  the  amounts  payable  under  the  plan 
do  not  comprise  more  than  33  percent  of 
the  total  compensation  paid  or  payable  to 
the  employee  In  or  for  the  year  in  which  the 
profits  or  cost-savings  were  realized. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  profits 
may  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
deductions  or  credits  allowable  under  any 
other  section  of  this  Code. 

"(d)  Not  DiscRnfiNATORT  Whzn  BnfsriTS 

BXAK   UNirORM   RXLATIONSHIP   TO   COKPOfSA- 

Tioif.— A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  dis- 
criminatory within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (bHl)  merely  because  benefits  on 
behalf  of  the  employees  under  the  plan  bear 
a  uniform  relationship  to  the  total  compen- 
sation, or  the  basic  or  regular  rate  of  com- 
pensation, of  such  employees. 

"(e)  The  amounts  payable  under  the  plan 
shall  be  in  addition  to  (and  not  in  lieu  of) 
any  compensation  otherwise  payable  to  the 
employee. 

"(f)  LiMiTATioit  Based  on  AnooifT  op 
Tax.— The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  a  section  of  this 
subpart  having  a  lower  number  or  letter 
designation  than  this  section,  other  than 
the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31,  39,  and 
43." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  44G  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  44H.  Amounts  paid  under  productiv- 
ity Incentive  plans." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  by  the  employ- 
er after  January  1,  1983,  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 


THE  FIRST  GENOCIDE  OF  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
LA  Gasza).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Pasha Y AN)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

GEITBIAL  IXAVZ 

Mr.  PASHA Y AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
April  24  the  Armenian  people  observe 
H.&rX.yrs  Day  in  recognition  of  the  Ar- 
menian atrocities,  now  known  as  the 
first  gen<x;ide  of  the  20th  century.  The 
Congress  has,  since  the  early  sixties, 
acknowledged  this  event.  In  doing  so  it 
has  echoed  the  teachings  that 
"memory  is  the  secret  of  redemption." 

To  Armenians  the  date  is  remem- 
bered as  the  day  of  atrocity.  As  for  Ar- 
menian generations  to  come,  they 
shall  bear  in  their  minds  their  moral 
obligation  to  respect,  memorialize,  and 
demand  humanitarian  justice. 

It  was  in  1915  that  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment set  out  to  exterminate  a 
Christian  people  because  it  was  the 
Armenians  that  were  obstacles  to  the 
Ottoman  concept  of  a  pure  state  of 
Islam. 

But  what  is  it  that  is  remembered? 
Beginning  on  the  night  of  April  23  and 
through  the  entire  day  of  April  24,  the 
plan  began  to  unfold. 

Beginning  on  that  infamous  day,  all 
prominent  Armenians  in  Turkey  were 
arrested  and  later  deported  to  various 
parts  of  that  country— only  to  be  exe- 
cuted there.  Among  them  were  clergy- 
men, intellectuals,  well-known  mer- 
chants, artisans,  and  others— in  adl 
about  1,000  persons  representing  all 
classes  of  the  Armenian  community  in 
Turkey.  But  these  were  only  the  first 
group  of  victims  of  this  well-organized 
plan  of  genocide  to  destroy  this  small 
number  of  people  in  Turkey. 

Others  followed  within  a  matter  of 
weeks.  It  soon  became  evident  to  aU 
peoples  in  Turkey  that  Armenians 
were  doomed  to  death  and  destruction, 
and  that  they  were  faced  with  a  trage- 
dy of  national  proportions— a  tragedy 
which  had  been  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  civilization.  In  a  period  of 
less  than  6  months  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment decimated  the  Armenians 
within  its  borders  by  massacres,  depor- 
tation, famine,  and  other  means.  Only 
a  small  segment  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity succeeded  in  escaping. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  have 
several  hundred  thousand  people  of 
Armenian  extraction. 

For  centuries,  Armenians  have  been 
known  not  only  for  their  Christianity 
but  for  their  industriousness,  their  in- 
genuity, their  courage,  amd  for  their 
talent  for  handicraft,  for  commerce, 
and  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

When  Talaat  Bay  gave  the  signal  for 
the  unwarranted  massacre  of  the  Ar- 
menians in  1915,  he  declared:  "After 
this,  there  will  be  no  Armenian  ques- 
tion for  50  years." 

Sixty-seven  years  have  elapsed,  but 
the  Armenian  question  does  exist,  and 


will  continue  to  exist  as  a  glaring  reali- 
ty until  justice  is  done.  The  remnants 
of  the  Armenian  nation  who  have  sur- 
vived this  catastrophe  and  preserved 
their  traditions  and  faith  of  thousands 
of  years  and  have  established  their 
roots  throughout  the  world,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  nations  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside. 

I  feel  we  must  draw  a  lesson  from 
this  tragedy.  We  see  here  the  direct 
and  terrible  climax  of  state-sponsored, 
state-established  religion.  We  see  a  re- 
ligion, possessing  the  police  and  mili- 
tary power  of  a  nation,  used  to  oppress 
and  wipe  out  a  people  of  another  reli- 
gion. We  see  the  awful  power  of  reli- 
gious emotion,  armed  with  political  au- 
thority, to  slaughter  all  those  who 
were  to  them,  "nonbelievers." 

May  we  heed  this  lesson  and  once 
again  give  fervent  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  the  founders  of  our  Nation, 
whose  first  thought  to  maintain  our 
freedom  was  embodied  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  for- 
bidding Congress  to  make  any  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion. 
Let  us  preserve  and  protect  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding  and  for  his  taking 
this  time  to  make  sure  that  this  House 
of  Representatives,  this  Congress,  this 
Nation.  dx>es  not  forget  the  horren- 
dous act  committed  against  a  very 
fine,  Christian-loving  people  and  that 
it  shall  not  happen  again. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
forget  this  horrid  deed  by  having  some 
type  of  memorial  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Many  of  us  are  pledged  to  see 
that  that  happens.  I  compliment  my 
colleague  for  making  sure  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  does  not 
forget  this  day  in  1915. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROUSSELOT),  who  I  know  has 
always  observed  April  24  for  what  it 
has  been,  a  day  of  atrocity.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  always  been  a  special 
friend  of  the  Armenian  people,  not 
only  in  his  home  State  of  California, 
but  all  over  the  country.  I  appreciate 
his  remarlcs  today. 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
arranging  to  hold  a  special  order  to 
focus  both  national  and  international 
attention  on  the  continued  problems 
plaguing  Cyprus,  and  to  encourage 
progress  toward  peace.  I  am  saddened 
by  the  continued  strife  and  whole- 
heartedly support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution     310,     legislation     urging 
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President  Reagan  to  renew  his  press 
for  a  negotiated  peace. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  Cypriots. 
particularly  those  of  Greek  origin  who 
comprise  80  percent  of  the  Cypriot 
population,  for  they  are  forced  to  live 
as  refugees  in  their  own  homeland. 
Greek  Cypriots  have  been  robbed  of 
their  rights  and  self-determination 
since  Turkey  occupied  Cyprus  8  long 
years  ago. 

U.N.  Resolution  3212  called  for  the 
speedy  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
armed  forces  from  Cyprus,  yet  Turkey 
ignores  this  resolution  and  maintain 
its  army  to  assure  continued  control 
over  the  island.  Every  day  that  passes 
seems  to  take  us  further  from  a  nego- 
tiated peace,  especially  since  Turkey 
has  Intensified  its  colonization  efforts. 
The  U.N.  has  stationed  a  peacekeeping 
force  in  Cyprus  to  prevent  violence, 
but  little  progress  is  made  toward  a 
lasting  peace. 

Cypriots  should  be  free  to  determine 
their  own  political,  ctdtural,  and  eco- 
nomic future.  They  should  be  permit- 
ted sovereignty.  But  Turkish  military 
presence  Itself  stands  in  the  way  of 
Cypriot  freedom. 

Turkish  troops  should  be  withdrawn. 
And  the  United  States  should  do  all  in 
its  power  to  encourage  Turkish  with- 
drawal, for  humanitarian  reasons,  be- 
cause we  value  freedom,  and  to 
strengthen  our  southern  flank  of 
NATO.  Continued  occupation  keeps 
two  allies  In  direct  conflict,  intensify- 
ing problems  in  the  region  and  weak- 
ening total  NATO  defenses. 

It  is  my  hope  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 310  and  this  special  order  send 
a  clear  message  to  Turkey  reaffirming 
U.S.  commifanent  to  freedom  and  sup- 
port for  the  Greek  Cypriot  popula- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  great  Irish  states- 
man Edmund  Burke  we  give  voice 
today  to  the  lament  that  "the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone."  That  noble  age 
which  held  firmly  to  the  traditions  of 
civility  has  been  superseded  forever  by 
the  dawning  of  a  frightening  new 
age— the  age  of  gen(x:ide. 

Modem  genocide  perhaps  had  its 
origins  67  years  ago  in  the  lovely  land 
of  Armenia— a  coimtry  which  became 
the  first  Christian  state  in  history. 
There,  in  1915,  nearly  1,500,000  brave 
Armenian  men.  women,  and  children 
imderwent  the  crucifixion  of  genocide 
under  Turkish  rulers.  Prior  to  that 
fateful  year,  between  1894  and  1915, 
the  people  of  Armenia  were  beaten, 
starved,  and  executed,  suffering  perse- 
cution almost  unparalleled  in  modem 
history. 

The  heartfelt  words  of  the  Book  of 
Lamentations  come  to  mind: 

Remember,  O  Lord,  what  has  befallen  us; 
look  and  see  our  disgrace.  Our  inherited 
lands  have  been  turned  over  to  strangers, 
our  homes  to  foreigners  .  .  .  The  joy  of  our 
hearts  has  ceased,  our  dance  has  turned  Into 
mourning. 


Yet,  the  Book  of  Lamentations  ends 
on  a  hopeful  note,  a  hope  we  share 
with  the  Armenian  people  today: 

Lead  us  back  to  you,  O  Lord,  that  we  may 
be  restored.  Give  us  anew  such  days  as  we 
had  of  old.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  his  Eminence 
Archbishop  Torkom  Manoogian  to  the 
House.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
today  we  are  commemorating  Martyrs' 
Day  In  recognition  of  the  millions  of 
Armenians  murdered  by  Turkish  Otto- 
man authorities  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  We  are  setting  aside  this 
day  to  highlight  the  special  sacrifices 
that  Armenian  patriots  made  on 
behalf  of  independence  and  freedom, 
and  their  courage  in  defending  their 
beliefs  against  the  ruthless  Ottomans. 
Persecution  of  Armenia  is  as  old  as 
the  Roman  Empire.  Over  the  centur- 
ies, a  series  of  rulers  have  sought  to  re- 
press Armenian  attempts  to  gain  inde- 
pendence. The  Armenian  people  have 
time  and  again  been  brutalized,  dis- 
criminated against,  and  killed. 

Today  represents  a  profound  day  for 
Armenians  throughout  the  world.  It 
symbolizes  their  quest  for  liberty,  and 
it  commemorates  the  genocide  of  the 
Armenian  nation  between  1915  and 
1920. 

I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  feel- 
ings toward  Armenians,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  again  thank  Arch- 
bishop Manoogian  for  his  presence 
here  today. 

As  long  as  we  remember  the  past,  as 
long  as  we  keep  our  ideals  alive,  then 
we  shsdl  never  abandon  the  belief  that 
Armenia  must  be  treated  with  human 
dignity  and  with  respect  for  Individual 
liberty.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day, April  24,  1982.  marked  the  67th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  brutal 
crimes  committed  during  the  long  his- 
tory of  hiraian  civilization,  the  system- 
atic murder  of  1.5  million  Armenians. 
Few  who  observed  the  cruel  actions  of 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government  at 
that  time  could  imagine  a  recurrence 
of  such  a  sh(x;king  display  of  ruthless- 
ness.  But  history  has  shown  that  the 
first  planned  gen(x:ide  was  not  to  be 
the  last.  In  Nazi  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Uganda,  and  Cambodia  similar 
atrocities  have  been  perpetrated 
against  the  human  race,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  outrage  each  case  of  geno- 
cide has  caused  among  other  nations 
of  the  world.  In  light  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  particularly  important 
that  we  take  the  time  today  to  remind 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
the  profoundly  tragic  consequences  of 
unchecked  racial  or  religious  hatred. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  but  only  if  we  under- 
stand how  they  were  made.  Only  by 
acknowledging  our  errors  can  we  begin 
to  leam  the  lessons  of  human  experi- 
ence. In  this  regard  it  is  tnily  unfortu- 
nate   that    no    Turkish    Government 


since  1915  has  acknowledged  the  role 
of  its  predecessors  in  the  events  we 
recall  today.  Progress  on  the  issues 
which  divide  Armenians  and  Turks 
today  wlU  be  virtually  impossible  in 
such  a  climate  of  denial.  Hopefully,  by 
directing  national  and  international 
attention  through  commemorative  ac- 
tivities such  as  this  special  order,  we 
can  do  our  part  in  preserving  and  pub- 
licizing the  factusil  record  of  all  of 
man's  mistakes  with  a  view  toward  in- 
suring that  they  are  not  repeated. 

I  believe  It  is  also  appropriate  that 
we  reflect  today  on  the  qualities  of  the 
Armenian   people.    Because    of   their 
strong  sense  of  national  heritage,  they 
have  been  able  to  survive  the  genocide 
which  wiped  out  half  of  their  popula- 
tion. By  rebuilding  their  race,  the  Ar- 
menians have  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution  to   the   cultural   wealth   of 
mankind.    Armenians    are    justifiably 
proud  of  their  rich  heritage.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  honored  to  be  here  today  as 
His    Eminence    Archbishop    Torkom 
Manoogian  offered  the  opening  prayer 
for  this  body.  Today  we  are  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  an  important 
and  tragic  event— the  Armenian  holo- 
caust. Sixty-seven  years  ago,  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  began  its  systematic  anni- 
hilation of  almost  2  million  Armenians 
and  the  destruction  of  communities 
and  cultures  which   had  existed   for 
almost  3,000  years.  Every  possible  at- 
tempt was  made  to  eradicate  all  traces 
of  this  ancient  and  civilized  race,  until 
half    the    Armenian    population    was 
eliminated,   and   the   other   half   left 
scattered  and  homeless.  However,  the 
Armenian   people  survived,   retaining 
their  historic  identity,  their  culture, 
and  their  courage.  In  1918,  the  bound- 
aries for  a  free  and  independent  Arme- 
nian nation  were  finally  established, 
only  to  fall  2  years  later— this  time  to 
the  Russians.  Today,   the  Armenian 
people  are  not  in  their  homeland,  but 
in  an  area  known  as  Soviet  Armenia. 

In  remembering  the  atrocities  suf- 
fered by  the  Armenians,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  we  can  never 
again  allow  such  injustices.  Too  often, 
when  we  think  of  the  word  "genocide", 
we  think  of  the  miUions  of  Polish  and 
Jewish  people  who  were  so  brutally 
murdered  in  World  War  II  by  the  Nazi 
regime.  But  history,  and  international 
tribunals  have  overlooked  the  fate  of 
those  Armenians  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the 
first  mass  murder  of  the  20th  century. 
This  day  provides  us  all  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  our  commitments 
to  human  rights  and  freedoms,  and 
also  to  recognize  the  courage  and 
strength  of  the  Armenian  people  who. 
against  all  odds,  have  preserved  their 
identity,  their  Christian  faith,  and 
their  hope.  The  very  existence  today 
of  their  spirit  promises  us  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  a  free  Armenian  nation. 
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Let  us  pray  today  for  the  martyrs  of 
that  black  page  in  history,  and  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  never  again 
watch  such  atrocities.  Let  us  hope  that 
by  our  words  and  actions  today,  we 
will  give  encouragement  to  Armenians 
everywhere  to  continue  their  struggle 
to  regain  their  national  independence 
and  receive  proper  restitution  for  the 
terrible  crimes  committed  against 
them.* 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  67  years 
ago  this  month,  Ottoman  officials 
began  rounding  up  Armenian  leaders. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  geno- 
cide that  saw  IV^  million  Armenians 
die  over  the  next  7  years. 

It  is  Important  that  we  never  forget 
this  bloodletting.  On  the  human  level, 
it  is  only  right  and  proper  to  memori- 
alize the  suffering  unleashed  without 
cause— as  if  there  could  ever  be  cause 
for  such  brutality— on  an  entire  popu- 
lation. 

On  the  political  level,  it  is  both  right 
and  proper  to  memorialize  the  many 
who  suffered  and  died  in  this  genocide 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  inhumanity 
that  humanity  is  quite  capable  of  un- 
leashing. 

We  like  to  think  that  mankind  has 
achieved  a  high  level  of  development 
in  the  20th  century.  Yet  the  20th  cen- 
tury presents  us  with  three  geno- 
cides—that of  the  Armenians  in  World 
War  I  Ottoman  Turkey,  that  of  the 
Jews  in  World  War  II  Nazi  Gemuuiy 
and  most  recently  that  of  the  Khmers 
in  Communist  Cambodia. 

When  the  genocide  of  Armenians 
began,  Henry  Morgenthau  was  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  In  his 
autobiography,  Morgenthau  wrote  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  authorities  launched  their  ex- 
termination campaign.  Morgenthau 
wrote: 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race:  they  understood  this  well.  and.  in  con- 
versations with  me,  they  made  no  particular 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  I  have  by  no 
means  told  the  most  terrible  details,  for  a 
complete  narration  of  the  sadistic  orgies  of 
which  these  Armenian  men  and  women 
were  the  victims  can  never  be  printed  in  an 
American  publication.  Whatever  crimes  the 
most  perverted  Instincts  of  the  human  mind 
can  devise,  and  whatever  refinements  of 
persecutions  and  Injustice  the  most  debased 
imagination  can  conceive,  became  the  daily 
misfortunes  of  this  devoted  people.  I  am 
confident  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race  contains  no  such  horrible  epi- 
sode as  this.  The  great  massacres  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  past  seem  almost  Insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  the  suffering  of  the 
Armenian  race  in  1915 

The  powers  given  to  governments  in 
the  20th  century  are  the  powers  to  do 
much  good  on  behalf  of  their  peoples. 
But  they  are  also  the  powers  to  do 
much  evil.  Where  some  use  the  au- 
thority of  government  to  extend 
health  care  and  education  into  areas 
that  have  never  enjoyed  them,  others 


use  the  powers  of  government  to 
wreak  havoc  on  minority  peoples  or 
neighboring  states. 

What  happened  in  Turkey  from  1915 
to  1923  was  a  modem  tragedy  of  the 
forces  of  the  state  gone  wild.  Adding 
to  the  horror  is  the  fact  that  it  could 
continue  for  so  long  without  surcease, 
without  the  oppressors  being  called  up 
short. 

We  like  to  think  that  world  opinion 
can  stop  such  bloodletting.  But  it  was 
to  no  avail  in  any  of  the  three  geno- 
cides of  this  century.  In  fact,  world 
opinion  may  have  served  only  to  in- 
flame the  genocide  in  Turkey.  In  a 
now  declassified  cable  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  American  Ambassador 
cabled  Washington  in  1915. 

It  appears  that  a  campaign  of  race  exter- 
mination Is  in  progress  under  a  pretext  of 
reprisal  against  rebellion.  Protests  as  well  as 
threats  are  unavailing  and  probably  incite 
the  Ottoman  government  to  more  drastic 
measures  as  they  are  determined  to  disclaim 
responsibility. 

The  unspeakable  horror  unleashed 
upon  the  Armenian  people  must  never 
be  forgotten.  The  reports  of  this  terri- 
ble massacre  ought  to  be  underscored 
in  red  in  every  history  textbook  in  the 
country.  We  must  never  forget.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
24,  1982,  was  a  sad  day  in  the  annals  of 
world  history  for  it  marked  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  ruthless  Turkish 
massacre  of  the  Armenian  people.  I 
Join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  17th  District  of  California.  Hon. 
Charles  Pashatan.  who  has  taken  this 
special  order,  and  my  other  colleagues 
in  marking  this  tragic  event. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  the  oldest 
uiu-esolved  grievance  on  the  agenda  of 
world  business,  and  yet,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  has  not  yet  even  ex- 
tended an  official  apology  for  the  in- 
human crimes  perpetrated  against  the 
Armenian  people.  Instead,  it  retreats 
even  from  acknowledging  the  stark  re- 
ality of  its  brutal  attempt  to  wipe  out 
an  entire  nation— an  event  document- 
ed and  recorded  not  Just  by  the  vic- 
tims themselves  but  by  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  our  own  country  as 
well  as  European  nations.  In  fact,  the 
word  genocide  first  came  into  being  as 
a  result  of  the  Turkish  extermination 
of  the  entire  Armenian  Christian  pop- 
ulation within  the  Ottoman  borders  in 
the  spring  of  1915. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  the 
telegram  received  in  July  1915  in  our 
State  Department  from  the  American 
Ambassador  In  Constantinople  official- 
ly documenting  the  "campaign  of  race 
extermination"  which  was  in  progress, 
as  well  as  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Ross  Vartian.  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Armenian  Assem- 
bly of  America,  commenting  on  Tur- 
key's Inability  to  "come  to  terms  with 
(its)  genocidal  past."  The  telegram 
and  excerpt  follow: 


[Telegram] 


Jdlt  16,  1915. 
Secretary  or  State, 
Washington: 

Have  you  received  my  841?  Deportation  of 
and  excesses  against  peaceful  Armenians  is 
increasing  and  from  harrowing  reports  of 
eye  witnesses  it  appears  that  a  campaign  of 
race  extermination  is  in  progress  under  a 
pretext  of  reprisal  against  rebellion. 

Protests  as  well  as  threats  are  unavailing 
and  probably  incite  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment to  more  drastic  measures  as  they  are 
determined  to  disclaim  resp)onsibility  for 
their  absolute  disregard  of  capitulations  and 
I  believe  nothing  short  of  actual  force 
which  obviously  United  States  are  not  in  a 
(>osition  to  exert  would  adequately  meet  the 
situation.  Suggest  you  inform  belligerent 
nations  and  mission  boards  of  this. 

American  Ambassador. 

cokstantihople. 

Excerpt  of  Letter  Prom  Ross  Vartiam 
The  Armenian  Genocide  was  a  govern- 
ment-conceived and  supervised  plan  of  race 
annihilation  documented  fully  in  the  na- 
tional archives  of  every  western  state.  De- 
spite this  evidence,  successive  Turkish  re- 
gimes have  been  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  genocidal  past.  On  the  contrary, 
the  architect  of  the  Armenian  Genocide. 
Talaat.  is  remembered  today  as  a  national 
hero.  One  can  only  imagine  the  worldwide 
furor  if  Germany  similarly  were  to  honor 
Hitler,  the  architect  of  the  Holocaust. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  selected  state- 
ments on  the  Armenian  genocide, 
which  follow: 

The  Armenian  Genocide:  Selected 
Statements 

(Quotes  from  non- Armenian  observers  and 
experts  on  "the  first  genocide  of  the  twenti- 
eth century."  in  which  over  one  and  a  half 
million  Armenians  were  systematically  anni- 
hilated by  the  Turks  (1915-1917)) 

"By  any  standards  this  was  surely  the 
most  unprecedented,  indeed  the  most  un- 
imaginable racial  annihilation,  until  then,  in 
modem  history.  Nevertheless,  apparently 
unconcerned  by  the  enormity  of  their  af- 
front to  civilization,  the  members  of  the 
Young  Turk  regime  continued  to  view  the 
deportations'  as  nothing  more  than  effec- 
tive diplomacy,  the  realization  of  Abdul 
Hamid's  Injunction  that  'the  best  way  to 
finish  with  the  Armenian  Question  is  to 
finish  with  the  Armenians."  "—Howard  M. 
Sachar,  Emergence  of  the  Middle  East  1914- 
1924  (Knopf.  1969). 

•From  May  until  October  the  Ottoman 
Government  pursued  methodically  a  plan  of 
extermination  far  more  hellish  than  the 
worst  possible  massacre.  Orders  for  deporta- 
tion of  the  entire  Armenian  population  to 
Mesopotamia  were  dispatched  to  every  prov- 
ince of  Asia  Minor.  These  orders  were  ex- 
plicit and  detailed.  No  hamlet  was  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  missed.  The  news  was  given 
by  town  criers  that  every  Armenian  was  to 
be  ready  to  leave  at  a  certain  hour  for  an 
unknown  destination.  There  were  no  excep- 
tions for  the  aged,  the  ill.  the  women  in 
pregnancy."— Dr.  Herbert  A.  Gibbons.  The 
Blackest  Page  of  Modem  History  (Putnam. 
New  York.  1916). 

"In  1915  there  occurred  a  'final  solution' 
which  is  now  almost  forgotten,  the  delit>er- 
ate  extermination  of  the  Armenians  by  the 
Turks.  The  Armenian  'problem'  was  solved 
by   the   massacre  or  deportation   of  some 
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1.750,000  men.  women  and  children  from 
the  Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey.  Over  a 
million  died  or  disappeared  through  massa- 
cres In  Turkey  or  during  the  forced  marches 
to  the  deserts  of  the  Turkish  eastern  terri- 
tories—the areas  which  were  later  to 
become  Syria  and  Iraq."— Roger  Manvell 
and  Heinrich  Fraenkel.  The  Incomparable 
Crime  (Putman,  1967). 

'A  foreign  witness  has  said  that  these  de- 
portation columns  were  merely  a  polite 
form  of  massacre,  but  in  reality  they  were 
Infinitely  worse  and  more  heartless:  for  in- 
stead of  Instant  death  they  forced  the  vic- 
tims to  undergo  all  sorts  of  Inhuman  suffer- 
ings, while  this  cowardly  and  barbarous 
plan  was  to  save  the  face  of  the  authorities 
by  posing  as  a  necessary  military  measure. 
From  June  till  August  1915.  the  hottest 
time  of  year  when  the  victims  were  most 
likely  to  succumb,  these  processions  of 
death  wended  their  way  endlessly  from  all 
the  vilayets  and  towns  where  there  were  Ar- 
menians southwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
desert."— Fridljof  Nansen  (High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  League  of  Nations).  Ar- 
menia and  the  Near  East  (New  York.  1928). 

"The  atrociousness  of  the  two  great  twen- 
tieth-century wars  was  aggravated  by  geno- 
cide' (i.e.  the  wholesale  extermination  of  ci- 
vilian populations).  In  the  First  World  War 
the  Turks  conunitted  genocide  against  the 
Armenians:  in  the  Second  World  War.  the 
Germans  committed  genocide  against  the 
Jews."— Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  Mankind  and 
Mother  Earth  (Oxford  Univ.  Press.  NY/ 
London.  1976). 

"When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race:  they  understood  this  well,  and  in  their 
conversations  with  me,  they  made  no  partic- 
ular attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

•'I  have  by  no  means  told  the  most  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sa- 
distic orgies  of  which  these  Armenian  men 
and  women  were  the  victims  can  never  be 
printed  in  an  American  publication.  What- 
ever crimes  the  most  perverted  instincts  of 
the  human  mind  can  devise,  and  whatever 
refinements  of  persecutions  and  injustice 
the  most  debased  imagination  can  conceive, 
became  the  dally  misfortunes  of  this  devot- 
ed people.  I  am  confident  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  contains  no  such 
horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great  massa- 
cres and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915."— 
Henry  Morgenthau  (U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Turkey.  1913-1916)  Ambassador  Morgenth- 
au's  Story  (Doubleday.  Garden  City.  1918). 

"It  was  left  to  the  civilized  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  invent  the  word  'genocide'  to  identi- 
fy the  action  that  seeks  systematically  to 
destroy  a  whole  people.  The  Turks,  early  in 
the  century,  were  its  first  practitioners:  the 
Nazis  in  mid-century  gave  it  a  horrible  ex- 
tension that  eclipsed  the  earlier  record." 

"The  Turkish  victims  numbered  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  Armenlsuis.  a 
gentle,  highly  cultured.  Industrious  people 
who.  in  1915.  behind  the  facade  of  war,  were 
methodically  done  to  death."— ""The  Reac- 
tion of  the  West  to  Genocide"  in  Abram  L. 
Sachar.  The  Course  of  Our  Times.  (Knopf. 
NY..  1972). 

"The  victims  of  twentieth-century  pre- 
meditated genocide— the  Jews,  the  Gypsies, 
the  Armenians— were  murdered  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  state's  design  for  a  new  order." 

"War  was  used  in  both  cases  to  transform 
the  nation  to  correspond  to  the  ruling  elite's 
formula  by  eliminating  groups  conceived  of 


as  alien,  enemies  by  definition."— Helen 
Fein,  Accounting  for  Genocide  (Victims  and 
Survivors  of  the  Holocaust)  (Free  Press/ 
MacmiUan.  N.Y..  1970. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  it  is  the  hope  of  Arme- 
nians everywhere  that  eventually  a 
peaceful  redress  for  their  legitimate 
grievances  may  be  realized.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  join  our  Armeni- 
an-American constituents  across  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  the  blessed 
memory  and  martyrdom  of  those  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  Amenian  genocide. 
As  we  recall  the  sad  events  of  1915.  let 
us  do  our  utmost  to  alleviate  the 
memory  of  this  unjustified  crime 
against  the  Armenian  people,  the  scars 
of  which  are  carried  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  every  surviving  Armenian.* 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
also  thank  the  gentleman  for  asking 
me  to  participate  in  this  special  order. 
For  many  reasons,  this  is  not  a 
happy  task  for  any  of  us.  It  is  certain- 
ly unpleasant  to  remember  that  begin- 
ning on  this  day  in  1915,  the  Ottoman 
ESnpire  began  the  systematic  slaugh- 
ter of  1%  million  Armenian  children, 
women,  and  men. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  recall  that  the 
Armenian  massacre  still  carries  a 
legacy  of  hate  and  suffering,  and  that 
the  scars  created  by  those  days  of 
agony  have  not  entirely  healed. 

In  this  grand  Chamber,  many  years 
after  the  fact,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
imagine  the  great  horror  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  represents.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  realize  again  that  mankind  has 
such  a  hideous  capacity  for  evil  and 
that,  despite  the  well-intentioned  rhet- 
oric of  well-meaning  men,  we  still  have 
not  learned  from  past  horrors  such  as 
the  Armenian  massacre. 

Rather  than  becoming  less  tolerant 
of  mass  murder,  it  tragically  seems  we 
have  become  more  indulgent  of  it.  We 
promised  after  the  Armenian  desola- 
tion that  there  would  be  no  more 
genocide. 

Then  came  the  extermination  of  6 
million  Jews  by  Hitler  and  again  we 
vowed  that  such  evil  would  not  reoc- 
cur. Since  the  Holocaust,  millions  of 
persons  have  been  murdered  in  Russia 
and  China.  More  recently,  we  have 
heard  chilling  accounts  of  mass  death 
in  Uganda  and  Cambodia. 

After  each  atrocity,  our  cries  of  out- 
rage arise  anew,  yet  the  outrages  con- 
tinue. Despite  the  vast  commonality  of 
man,  we  continue  to  slaughter  each 
other  for  base  reasons.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  share  an  endless  number 
of  common  traits,  common  desires, 
and  common  needs,  we  continue  to  kill 
and  hate  for  reasons  so  small  that  the 
acts  they  engender  become  even  more 
perverse. 

The  words  we  utter  here  today  as  a 
memorial  to  the  victims  and  survivors 
of  the  Armenian  massacre  will  be 
hollow  if  we  ourselves  do  not  deter- 
mine to  become  more  tolerant  of  those 


small  differences  that  make  each  of  us 
unique. 

If  we  do  not  demonstrate  concern 
and  compassion  for  all  of  our  fellow 
men,  we  condone  brutality  and  hate 
however  iss  we  are  removed  from 
hateful  acts. 

Today,  we  recall  the  results  of  evil  so 
we  can  renew  our  commitment  and 
dedication  to  good.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  lesson  of  the  Armenian  genocide.* 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  67  years 
ago  the  Armenian  people  were  very 
nearly  destroyed,  and  the  survivors 
driven  from  their  homeland  by  pji  act 
of  premeditated  genocide  which  was 
unprecedented  in  the  civilized  world. 

Today  with  the  opening  prayer  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Arch- 
bishop Torkom  Manoogian  we  are 
being  called  on  to  remember  this  time 
of  their  suffering  which  has  been 
nearly  forgotten  by  so  many  of  us. 

We  must  not  allow  the  world  to 
forget  that  on  April  24,  1915.  the 
Turks  began  a  planned  and  coordinat- 
ed operation  which  was  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  Armenian  culture  and  kill 
every  Armenian  living  in  lands  under 
Turkish  occupation.  Of  the  3  million 
Armenians  alive  at  that  time  1.5  mil- 
lion were  either  killed  violently  or  died 
of  thirst  and  starvation  after  being 
driven  into  the  desert. 

Any  time  one  nation  sets  out  to  de- 
stroy another  nation  or  people  a  great 
crime  against  humanity  is  committed. 
If  we  do  not  express  our  outrage 
against  this  crime  it  will  be  committed 
again  in  the  future. 

The  Armenians  who  live  in  our  com- 
munities today  are  the  survivors  of 
this  merciless  killing.  They  must  serve 
to  constantly  remind  us  of  the  cruelty 
of  which  man  is  capable,  and  must  put 
us  on  our  guard  to  prevent  the  large- 
scale  suffering  of  innocent  people 
from  ever  happening  again.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  24  marked  the  67th  anniversary 
of  the  genocide  carried  out  against 
over  2  million  Armenians  by  the 
Turks.  Each  year  we  should  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  tragic  events  that  began 
on  April  24,  1915.  On  this  day,  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Armenian  commimity  were  arrested 
and  later  sent  into  exile  that  most 
were  destined  not  to  survive. 

With  the  removal  of  these  leaders,  a 
massive  program  for  uprooting  and  de- 
porting nearly  all  of  the  2  million  Ar- 
menians in  Turkey  began.  Over  the 
next  year  more  than  1  million  Armeni- 
ans lost  their  lives  either  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  or  through 
famine  in  exile.  In  addition,  reports  in- 
dicated that  several  hundred  thousand 
Armenian  women  and  children  were 
sold  into  slavery.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  Armenian  population  survived 
by  emigrating  to  other  countries.  As  a 
result,  the  first  planned  genocide  of 
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the  20th  century  newly  extermlnAt*  d 
the  Annenian  population  In  Txirkey. 

On  April  24  of  each  year  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  deplore 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  and  to  re- 
nect  on  the  strength  of  the  Armenian 
people  who.  despite  all  odds,  have 
maintained  their  identity.  The  Arme- 
nian people  have  demonstrated 
throughout  history  their  fortitude, 
stamina,  and  tenacity  in  maintaining 
their  culture,  church,  and  language. 
The  exlatence  of  this  spirit  is  the  foun- 
dation that  will  lead  to  the  ultimate 
restortion  of  a  free  Armenian  nation. 

In  recalling  the  severe  injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  Armenian  people,  we 
remind  ourselves  that  crimes  of  this 
nature  must  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
again  and  pledge  to  remain  vigilant  in 
opposing  all  such  atrocities.* 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Im- 
portant for  us  all  to  remember  April 
24  for  It  is  Annenian  Martyrs  E>ay.  On 
this  day  67  years  ago.  the  first  intellec- 
tuals, community  leaders,  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity were  brutally  executed.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
world's  first  and  most  devastating 
genocides,  at  the  end  of  which  some  2 
million  Armenians  had  been  driven 
from  their  homeland  and  massacred 
by  the  ruthless  Turkish  Ottoman 
regime. 

Out  of  this  horrendous  deed  grew  a 
strength  and  courage  which  unites  the 
Armenian  people  today.  A  lesser 
people  would  have  lost  their  national 
identity,  yet  the  deprivation,  suffer- 
ing, persecution,  and  injustice  the  Ar- 
menian people  have  endured  Itiid  the 
foundation  for  the  Armenian  spirit 
which  still  lives.  This  truly  is  cause  for 
celebration  and  commendation  from 
all  other  free  peoples  of  the  world  and 
an  example  of  strength  and  fortitude 
for  all  those  who  suffer  still. 

Let  us  mourn  the  loss  of  those 
before  us  and  commend  the  honest 
and  industrious  Armenians  who  con- 
tinue to  contribute  so  much  to  our 
communities.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  at  this  time  we  as  representatives 
of  a  civilized  Nation  acknowledge  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century  per- 
petrated by  the  odious  forces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  upon  nearly  2.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  whose  only  crime  was 
their  implacable  Christian  faith. 
These  events  of  1915  to  1922,  inter- 
twined with  the  conflagration  of 
World  War  I  and  with  the  bitter  con- 
fusion of  its  aftermath,  seem  to  some 
merely  another  chapter  in  Europe's 
tragic  history,  a  page  perhaps  from 
some  dusty  scholarly  volume.  The 
memories  of  many  Armenians,  the 
broken  families,  and  the  scars  upon 
the  Armenian  national  psyche,  howev- 
er, are  all  too  real. 

Our  human  obligation  here  is  not  to 
merely  note  the  repugnance  of  the 
Ottoman  policies,  but  to  acknowledge 


that  these  atrocities  were  largely  ig- 
nored by  supposed  civilized  nations,  in- 
cluding our  own.  This  is  a  crime  of 
conscience  beyond  any  mere  error  of 
omission,  for  genocide  is  a  deliberate 
act  of  inhumanity  which  transcends 
even  the  terrible  human  cost  of 
modem  warfare.  One  can  stumble  into 
an  all-engulfing  world  conflict,  but  not 
into  the  deliberate  murder  of  over  2 
million  people.  In  this  vein,  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  is  an  event  which  we  as 
human  beings  must  never  forget.  It  is 
a  failure  of  humanity  of  the  very  grav- 
est magnitude,  as  profoundly  disturb- 
ing as  any  events  in  mankind's 
memory.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  Ambassador 
Sukru  Elekdag  of  Turkey  once  again 
denying  the  ■Forgotten  Genocide"  by 
enumerating  inaccuracies  in  history 
and  irrelevant  statements  in  his  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century  to  the  recent  terror- 
ists' activities.  There  Is  no  connections. 
Ambassador  Elekdag  tries  to  cloud  the 
facts,  which  are  well-documented  that 
indeed  the  Armenian  genocide  was  a 
government-conceived  and  supervised 
plan  of  annihilation  planned  by 
Talaat.  who.  in  fact,  is  remembered  by 
Turks  today  as  a  national  hero. 

Speaking  for  itself.  I  quote  from  a 
cable  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
July  16,  I9I5,  from  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor, Constantinople  (Istanbul): 

Have  you  received  my  B4I?  Deportation  of 
and  excenaes  against  peaceful  Armenians  Is 
Increaalng  and  from  harrowing  reports  of 
eye  witneaaes  It  appears  that  a  campaign  of 
race  extermination  b  In  progress  under  a 
pretext  of  reprisal  against  rebellion. 

Protests  as  well  aa  threats  are  unavailing 
and  probably  Incite  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment to  more  drastic  measures  as  they  are 
determined  to  disclaim  responsibility  for 
their  absolute  disregard  of  capitulations  and 
I  believe  nothing  short  of  actual  force 
which  obviously  United  States  are  not  in  a 
position  to  exert  would  adequately  meet  the 
situation.  Suggest  you  Inform  belligerent 
nations  and  mission  boards  of  this. 

Rather  than  denial,  the  Turkish 
nation  should  acknowledge  this  hei- 
nous crime  and  Join  with  President 
Reagan,  former  President  Carter, 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Armenian  tragedy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wounds  cannot  be  healed 
by  the  continuation  of  malignant  si- 
lence.* 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24. 
1915,  marks  the  67th  solemn  anniver- 
sary when  approximately  1.5  million 
Armenians  were  massacred  by  the 
Turks  in  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. 

Armenia,  once  an  empire  between 
Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
become  a  part  of  Turkey  by  1914.  At 
the  outset  of  World  War  I.  young 
Muslim  Turks  claimed  that  Annenian 
Christians  were  a  threat  to  the  Turk- 


ish Government  and  this  idea  was 
used  as  an  opportunity  for  Turkish 
leaders  to  wipe  out  Annenian  demands 
for  equality  and  freedom.  At  this  time, 
the  Turks  believed  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  was  to  destroy  the 
Armenians  themselves. 

Sixty-seven  years  later,  we  have 
come  together  to  remember  those  Ar- 
menians who  died  in  1915  and  to 
remind  people  who  love  freedom  that 
we  will  not  let  this  type  of  tragedy 
happen  ever  again.  At  a  time  of  inter- 
national unbalance  and  frequent  ter- 
rorist activities,  nations  all  over  the 
world  should  stand  together  in 
memory  of  this  fatal  event. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  commemorating  the  date  of  April 
24.  1915.  In  memory  of  the  Armenians 
who  died  in  order  to  preserve  free- 
dom.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker  for  the  opportunity  to  add  my 
statement  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  participating  today  in  the  spe- 
cial order  on  the  Armenian  massacre. 

The  world  has  three  times  witnessed 
the  horror  of  genocide  in  this  century. 
We  know  too  well  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  Cambodians  in  recent  years  and  of 
the  Jews  in  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany 
during  World  War  II.  But  even  before 
these,  the  Armenians  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  had  faced  the  same  awful 
fate.  In  1915.  the  ruthless  killing  of 
over  m  million  Armenians  began.  It 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  demise 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  a  time 
when  the  ruling  triumvirate  of  young 
Turks  had  solidified  its  power  after 
overthrowing  the  Sultan  Atxlul 
Hamld,  the  so-called  bloody  sultan 
who  had  massacred  thousands  of  civil- 
ians in  a  reign  of  terror.  By  1915,  the 
First  World  War  had  begun  and  in 
June  the  Turkish  Government  began 
to  Implement  a  policy  of  deportation 
to  move  Armenians  from  war  zones  to 
more  isolated  regions  in  the  eastern 
Syrian  desert.  Thus  began  the  cruel 
march  to  death  for  those  Armenians, 
who  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
and  personal  belongings  to  walk  the 
road  of  hiunan  misery.  Many  died 
along  the  way  at  the  hands  of  villagers 
and  other  ethnic  minorities  such  as 
the  Kurds.  Georgians,  and  Tartars,  all 
of  whom  attacked  the  defenseless  Ar- 
menians with  virtual  impunity.  Men. 
women,  and  children  were  abandoned, 
starved,  beaten,  drowned,  and  brutally 
slain.  Some  were  reported  to  have 
even  been  forced  to  dig  trenches  in 
which  they  were  buried  alive.  And.  the 
few  who  ultimately  survived  to  reach 
the  resettlement  camps  found  no  pro- 
visions for  food  and  water. 

The  world  was  not  oblivious  to  what 
was  happening  and  reports  of  these 
atrocities  caused  an  outcry  of  protest 
in  Europe  and  our  own  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  (1913-16),  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  wrote  numerous  detailed  ac- 
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counts  of  the  unspeakable  horror  and 
mass  suffering  and  death  of  a  nation 
of  people.  In  February  of  1919  the 
Turkish  Govenunent  began  trials  to 
bring  those  responsible  for  the  Arme- 
nian massacre  to  justice.  However,  the 
three  key  top  officials,  Enver  Pasha, 
Talaat  Bey,  and  DJemel  Pasha  all  of 
whom  were  condemned  and  sentenced 
by  the  Turkish  Government  in  July 
1919,  had  all  escaped  the  country 
months  before  the  verdict  and  were 
later  known  to  have  fled  to  Germany, 
Turkey's  primary  ally  in  World  War  I. 

As  the  precious  few  Armenian  es- 
capees began  to  publicize  their  experi- 
ences and  recount  the  grueling  details 
of  the  cruel  fate  of  these  thousands  of 
Armenians,  this  story  of  human  trage- 
dy became  painfully  clear.  I  would  like 
to  share  the  following  excerpts  of  two 
eyewitness  accounts  as  reported  and 
quoted  In  the  New  York  Times. 

The  first  Is  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  3,  1919,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Saw  Armenians  Drowned 
In  Groups"  and  describes  the  story  of 
an  American  woman,  Mrs.  George  Dar 
Arsanlan.  who  lost  her  husband  and 
child  in  the  massacre: 

My  husband. "  she  said,  "was  bom  in  Ar- 
menia, came  to  this  country  when  a  child, 
and  had  lived  here  eighteen  years  when  we 
were  married  In  1909.  He  was  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  and  was  a  barber.  In  No- 
vember, 1913.  we  went  to  Turkey  to  look 
after  some  property  Interests.  Within  one 
week  after  our  arrival  he  wa.s  conscripted 
into  the  Turkish  army.  He  protested  that  he 
was  an  American  citizen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Things  went  well  with  us  until  early  in 
June  of  1915.  The  war  had  involved  all  the 
nations,  and  Turkey  had  cast  her  lot  with 
the  (Germans.  Then  the  Turks  started  dev- 
astating the  smaller  States,  plundering  and 
murdering.  Turkish  police  came  Into  our  vil- 
lage of  Chmeshgazak  and  rounded  up  all 
but  seven  men.  These  seven  escaped  into 
Russia 

The  men  captured  were  marched  off  to 
the  Turkish  detachment  In  the  village.  My 
husband  was  taken  along  with  the  rest  and 
later  marched  to  another  village.  Finally  my 
husband  sent  a  note  by  a  boy  for  me  to 
come  and  see  him.  'You  and  the  children 
will  not  be  harmed,  but  I  am  doomed.'  he 
said.  He  realized  that  he  would  be  mur- 
dered, and  that  money  could  not  save  him, 
aa  the  Turks  were  determined  to  be  rid  of 
all  able-bodied  Armenians  who  refused  to 
serve  In  the  Turkish  Army. 

I  never  saw  him  again.  He  was  taken  with 
other  prisoners  to  Harpoot  a  few  days  later. 
Els  aunt  afterward  told  me  that  she  saw 
him  bound,  as  was  the  custom,  but  she  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  to  him.  He  and  the 
others  were  on  their  way  to  an  execution  of 
the  grossest  cruelty.  We  had  seen  these  so 
many  times  there  was  no  mistaking  the  in- 
evitable result. 

I  saw  men  taken  from  our  village  and 
inarched  in  pairs  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
They  were  bound  up  securely  and  ranged  up 
in  a  long  line  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
They  were  then  driven  into  the  water  at  the 
points  of  bayonets  and  sabres  and  as  they 
rose  again  to  the  surface  of  the  water  they 
were  beaten  senseless  and  then  left  to 
drown.  My  godfather  and  his  brother  were 


among  them,  their  request  that  they  might 
die  together  being  granted  even  by  the  cruel 
Turks.  Old  men  were  killed  in  their  beds  In 
the  village.  They  brought  even  the  priest, 
and  a  soldier  slashed  his  head  off,  and  it  was 
kicked  around  the  streets  by  these  brutes  in 
Turkish  uniforms.  I  cannot  begin  to  de- 
scribe all  the  revolting  scenes  like  this  that 
I  have  witnessed. 

Kurds  waylaid  and  robbed  us  on  our  way 
to  a  neighboring  village,  where  we  women 
and  our  children  were  ordered  rounded  up. 
Mobs  came  and  looted  the  village,  taking  ev- 
erything of  value  they  wanted.  Soldiers  min- 
gled in  this  robber  band. 

I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  Turk  and 
placed  under  his  protection.  Some  one  asked 
who  the  American  woman  was  and  I  came 
forward  and  was  assured  that  no  harm 
would  befall  me.  There  I  was  kept  a  prison- 
er, but  it  was  better  for  me,  as  Armenian 
women  were  massacred.  My  husband's 
cousin  escaped  by  putting  on  a  Turkish  cos- 
tume. 

An  entire  village  population  of  women  was 
marched  around  for  a  week,  lined  up  and 
driven  into  a  river  bed,  but  the  water  was 
not  deep  enough  to  drown  them  and  the 
poor  wretches,  those  not  murdered,  were  al- 
lowed to  return  home,  and  I  know  they  later 
met  the  same  death  as  their  companions. 
•  ••••• 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken 
from  an  article  entitled,  "Armenian 
Tells  of  Death  Pilgrimage,"  (New  York 
Times.  July  27,  1919): 

FAjnUES  TORII  APAST 

Those  who  were  in  their  homes  were  made 
to  come  out;  others  who  were  caught  in  the 
market  place  were  killed  or  imprisoned. 
Women  were  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands, children  from  their  mothers.  We, 
too,  were  thus  broken  up,  and  I  lost  trace  of 
the  children  and  my  wife;  also  of  my  broth- 
er and  his  family. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  second  day  my  children  were  taken 
away  and  their  mother  sold  before  my  own 
eyes.  After  their  work  was  completed  they 
again  pushed  us  onward.  Having  marched 
for  twelve  days  under  the  hot.  blazing  sun, 
the  attacks  were  renewed.  The  Turks, 
having  consulted  with  the  Kurd  leaders  re- 
garding the  extermination  of  all  that  was 
left  of  our  company,  came  upon  us  like  a 
herd  of  animals  with  daggers  in  their  hands. 
They  ruthlessly  cut  many  into  pieces.  Many 
from  our  town  were  killed. 

Armenians  in  the  world  today  re- 
member these  stories  and  those  who 
were  not  there  have  heard  them  from 
family  members,  and  most  must  live 
with  the  memory  of  a  loved  one  who 
perished  in  the  massacre.  All  the 
memories  of  this  painful  time  will  pass 
on  from  generation  to  generation  and 
the  horror  of  those  years  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  human  heart  and  the 
human  conscience.  We  remember  this 
with  great  sadness  and  reflect  on  the 
devastation  of  a  nation  of  people. 

This  must  never  happen  again.  As  a 
nation  we  must  demonstrate  our  com-- 
mltment  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  we  must,  as  a  leader  in  the  free 
world,  marshal  the  crusade  against 
those  who  would  deny  the  complete 
recognition  and  full  preservation  of 
human  rights.  Many  Armenians  suf- 
fered and  died  needlessly  and  the  cru- 


elty they  endured  must  never  be  re- 
peated. This  tragedy  occured  and  we 
caimot  now  erase  It,  but  the  horror  of 
those  years  which  touches  our  hearts 
again  today  compel  us  to  protect  our 
future  from  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
nightmare.  At  all  costs  we  must  pre- 
serve for  succeeding  generations  our 
dreams  and  hopes  for  a  better,  more 
humane,  world.* 


D  1400 

MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  OF 
OBSERVERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hxrrro)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  multi- 
national force  of  observers  has  begun 
a  most  important  mission  of  seeing 
that  peace  is  maintained  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  of  the  Slnal  Desert.  This  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  Camp  David  accords. 
I  believe  that  all  Americans,  indeed 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world,  desire 
to  see  a  permanent  peace,  not  Just  a 
fragile  one,  between  these  two  neigh- 
bors In  the  Middle  East. 

Recently,  I,  along  with  seven  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee— Representatives  Dick 

White,  Floyd  Spence,  Sonny  Mont- 
GOBCERY,  Margie  Holt.  Tony  Won  Pat, 
and  Bob  Stump,  and  one  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Repre- 
sentative Clair  Burgener— had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  our  troops  who 
are  part  of  the  MFO.  Our  contribution 
to  this  peacekeeping  force  is  the  1st 
Battalion  (Airborne),  505th  Infantry, 
82d  Airborne  Division,  America's 
Guard  of  Honor. 

Our  group  was  flown  in  an  Israeli  C- 
47  plane  from  Tel  Aviv  down  to 
Sharm-Ash-Shayk  at  the  very  south- 
em  tip  of  the  Slnal  Desert.  We  landed 
in  late  afternoon  at  Ofira,  an  Israeli 
air  base  that  is  being  returned  to 
Egypt  under  the  treaty.  We  were  met 
by  Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Garrison,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  MFO  camp 
that  has  been  built  In  that  area. 

Following  a  briefing  on  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  camp  and  on 
the  MPO  mission,  we  met  personally 
with  the  troops  from  each  Member's 
State.  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  sacrifice  being 
made  by  these  young  men  In  the  cause 
of  peace  In  the  world.  This  Is  a  lonely 
place  to  serve  but,  despite  a  few  prob- 
lems, the  spirit  and  morale  of  our 
forces  are  high.  They  believe  in  what 
they  are  doing. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
motto  of  this  Army  unit  is  "AD  the 
Way."  As  our  bus  moved  to  and  from 
the  camp,  each  guard  along  the  way 
gave  a  snappy  salute  and  yelled  that 
motto.  Colonel  Garrison  told  us  that 
there   are   no   finer   Americans   than 
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these  young  men.  They  love  the 
United  States  of  America  and  will  do 
anything  for  their  country. 

When  we  unloaded  from  the  bus  to 
get  aboard  the  plane,  we  walked  the 
cordon  formed  by  an  honor  guard  as 
each  man  stood  rigidly  at  present 
arms.  And  as  we  took  off  from  that 
lonely  desert  on  a  runway  lighted  by 
kerosene  lamps,  it  rekindled  in  each  of 
us  that  deeply  felt  American  spirit  to 
know  that  proudly  they  serve. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  him  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  tell  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  people  in  this  Nation 
what  sacrifices  are  being  made  by  the 
American  participants  in  the  peace- 
keeping force  the  gentleman  referred 
to  there.  I  know  it  roust  give  that 
force,  as  well  as  the  people  of  America 
and  the  entire  world,  a  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  this  morning  the  President 
of  Egypt.  President  Mubarak,  reiterat- 
ed his  firm  intention  to  abide  by  the 
Camp  David  accords.  That  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  the  world  and  espe- 
cially to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  to  our  Government  in  recent 
times  as  to  when  parts  of  this  accord 
would  be  complied  with  as  has  been 
done  by  Israel  in  its  total  withdrawal 
in  the  Sinai. 

I  think  a  lot  of  people  expected  that 
perhaps  Egyptian  President  Mubarak 
might  renege  to  some  extent  on  the  in- 
tentions of  the  signed  Camp  David  ac- 
cords and  what  they  purported  to  do. 
As  it  turned  out.  that  is  not  so. 

Although  I  accompanied  the  gentle- 
man on  much  of  this  trip,  the  Presi- 
dent of  EgjTJt.  with  the  great  respect 
due  him,  had  indicated  then  that  he 
intended  to  comply  with  the  signed 
agreement;  even  so  there  was  still 
some  doubt  about  whether  or  not  he 
would.  But  his  public  statement  this 
morning  reaffirming  his  commitment 
to  the  accords  gives  everyone  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  knowing  that  they  will  be 
complied  with. 

The  Sinai  Is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
country  of  Israel.  They  had  grown  to 
be  a  little  more  comfortable  with  that 
extra  space— they  had  so  little  as  it— 
not  only  as  a  training  ground  but  as  a 
buffer  against  what  had  been  a  tradi- 
tional enemy.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice 
to  Israel  to  withdraw  as  they  succeed- 
ed in  doing.  This  is  a  great  credit  to 
them  as  a  people. 

The  occurrence  of  this  withdrawal 
from  the  Siani  Desert  must  bring  sat- 
isfaction not  only  to  the  great  men 
and  military  persormel  of  our  Nation 
who  are  serving  there  as  part  of  the 
peace-keeping  force,  but  also  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  who 


was  with  us  in  our  meetings  with 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  on  our  visit  will 
agree  that  both  of  them  glave  us 
strong  comments  at  that  time  that 
their  nations  would  abide  and  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Camp  David  accords. 

Mr.  RUDD.  They  did  do  so.  but  it 
had  to  be  noticed  that  there  was  great 
pressure  involved  because  of  the  vari- 
ous forces  that  in  effect  for  various 
and  numerous  reasons,  patriotic  and 
otherwise,  to  both  nations  were  not  in 
agreement  with  what  was  taking  place. 

Under  that  great  pressure  these  two 
enormously  qualified  heads  of  state 
acted  as  they  did  to  their  credit. . 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  Just  walked  into  the  Chamber  and 
I  just  learned  about  the  special  order 
and  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
is  speaking  principally  about  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  WHITE.  And  I  would  like  to 
contribute  my  observations. 

We  were  able  to  fly  down  there  and 
talk  to  the  82d  Airborne  Battalion 
there.  They  are  a  first-class  outfit 
with  good  morale,  in  fine  physical 
shape.  They  are  working  together 
with  troops  from  other  nations  for  a 
common  purpose  at  the  very  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  there  In  the  general 
locale  of  Sharm-Ash-Shayk.  I  think 
the  Americans  are  very  proud.  They 
had  very  minor  redtape  problems  that 
occurred  here  back  in  Washington 
that  they  were  trying  to  take  care  of 
and  clarify,  as  any  troops  in  the  field 
would  have  when  they  are  dealing 
with  their  home  base. 

Once  that  is  cleared  I  think  their 
morale  factors  and  all  problems  would 
be  ironed  out  and  I  think  they  are 
going  to  acquit  themselves  very  well. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White) 
was  the  head  of  our  delegation  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price),  and  he  did  an  excellent 
Job  as  we  moved  to  our  meetings  with 
President  Mubarak  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin  and  visited  with  our  troops 
and  visited  some  of  the  bases  that  we 
hope  to  use  for  our  Rapid  Deployment 
Force. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  some  of 
the  problems.  It  might  be  well  to  point 
out  a  few  of  those,  like  not  being  able 
to  receive  packages. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Actually  what  we 
looked  at  were  facilities  and  staging 
areas  that  our  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  might  find  useful  and  could  uti- 
lize in  the  event  that  some  host  coun- 


try's invited  us  to  counter  some  insur- 
gency or  some  incursion  against  the 
sovereignty. 

Of  course,  I  might  say  this  quickly, 
that  we  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
every  nation.  We  do  not  look  to  have 
permanent  bases,  I  do  not  think,  in 
any  of  the  countries  that  would  not 
want  us  to  have  permanent  bases. 
Some  of  them  would  like  to  make  as 
much  neutrality  as  possible. 

But  they  understand  the  dangers  of 
a  master  plan  of  Soviet  incursions  and 
movement  through  direct  and  Indirect 
means  throughout  the  entire  African 
and  Mideast  area  and  the  only  force 
competent  and  capable  of  countering 
the  loss  of  their  sovereignty  and  their 
freedoms  would  be  the  United  States, 
if  invited,  of  course,  by  those  host 
countries. 

But  the  experience  with  the  82d  Air- 
borne, the  peacekeeping  force,  was  an 
added  dimension  which  certainly  made 
us  proud  of  the  representation  we 
have  in  that  force. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  the  contributions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


A  BILL 

POLLU- 

GUAR- 


THE   INTRODUCTION   OF 
TO    AMEND    THE    SBA 
TION    CONTROL    BOND 
ANTEE  STATUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy.  Environment  and  Safety  of 
the  Committee  on  Smtdl  Business.  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
correct  a  problem  that  has  arisen  in 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
pollution  control  bond  guarantee  pro- 
gram. This  bill  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  extensive  oversight  hearings  on 
this  program  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  November  4,  1981,  March  10, 
1982.  and  March  31.  1982.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive step  in  putting  this  program, 
which  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
small  businesses,  back  into  the  arsenal 
of  successful,  cost-effective  small  busi- 
ness programs. 

As  a  result  of  the;  environmental 
laws  passed  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's,  small  businesses  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  installing  expensive  pollution 
control  technologies  that  strained 
their  financial  capabilities  and  threat- 
ened many  such  companies  with  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  1970's,  Congress  en- 
acted two  programs  to  assist  small 
businesses— an  economic  disaster  loan 
program,  which  evolved  in  the  early 
1970's  and  which  provided  direct  loans, 
and  the  pollution  control  bond  guar- 
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antee  program,  which  was  enacted  in 
1976.  Although  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram is  still  on  the  books,  no  funding 
was  provided  in  the  1981  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  and  the 
program  is  moribund. 

That  leaves  only  the  pollution  con- 
trol bond  guarantee  program  in  the  ar- 
senal, and,  in  this  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, it  is  a  model  program,  a  gem  of 
a  program,  which  does  no  more  than 
open  the  doors  to  permit  private  inves- 
tors to  finance  the  projects  that  allow 
small  businesses  to  comply  with  the 
pollution  laws  passed  by  this  Congress. 
What  it  does  is  remove  the  one  barrier 
that  prevents  small  basinesses  from 
selling  bonds  on  the  open  market; 
namely,  that  small  businesses  do  not 
have  the  financial  strength  to  assure 
investors  that  the  business  will  be 
around  in  20  years  to  pay  off  the  bond. 
The  Government  guarantee  takes  care 
of  that  hesitance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestors. It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  guarantee  has  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  cent.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
lack  of  defaults  and  the  guarantee  fees 
collected  by  the  Government,  the  pro- 
gram actually  makes  money  for  the 
Government.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  this 
program,  by  OMB's  own  estimate,  is 
expected  to  make  $25  million  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  Last  year,  because 
the  program  was  successful  and  was 
needed.  Congress  actually  increased 
the  program  level  in  the  reconciliation 
bill  from  $100  to  $250  million. 

The  problem  with  the  program  arose 
because  of  a  strained  and.  in  the  sub- 
committee's opinion,  wrong  interpreta- 
tion of  the  enabling  statute  made  uni- 
laterally by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment according  to  which  they  issued 
an  order  to  SBA  that  no  guarantee  be 
issued  in  conjunction  with  tax-exempt 
financing.  This  caused  three  problems. 
First,  the  program  has  run  and  was  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  run  in  tandem 
with  tax-exempt  financing,  so  it  com- 
pletely disrupted  the  program.  Since 
the  order  came  Into  effect  on  January 
1,  1982,  zero  activity  has  occurred  in 
the  only  program  available  to  assist 
small  business  finance  iJoUutlon  con- 
trol equipment.  Second,  because  large 
businesses  can  still  obtain  tax-exempt 
financing  through  an  Industrial  reve- 
nue bond  provision  that  is  too  complex 
for  small  businesses  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  use,  the  decision  discrimi- 
nates against  small  businesses.  And 
third,  small  businesses  are  now  being 
squeezed  between  complying  with  en- 
vironmental laws  and  not  being  able  to 
finance  the  costs  of  compliance. 

Consequently,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Environment,  and  Safety  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is 
unanimously  behind  this  bill  to  amend 
the  enabling  statute  to  correct  a  tor- 
tured interpretation  of  the  existing 
language  and  restore  this  gem  of  a 
program,   which    retains   jobs,    keeps 


small  business  functioning,  helps  clean 
up  pollution,  and  does  not  cost  the 
Government  a  dime.  This  subcommit- 
tee has  sat  in  several  sessions  during 
which  small  business  after  small  busi- 
ness made  the  trek  to  Washington  to 
tell  us  how  much  they  need  the  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a 
misunderstanding,  which  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  correct. 

H.R. — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the  availability 
of  guarantees  with  respect  to  financing 
for  pollution  control  facilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4(H<b)(l)  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  phrase  "the  guarantee  authorized  In  the 
case  of  pollution  control  facilities  or  proper- 
ty  may   be   Issued"   and   Inserting   In   lieu 
thereof  "and  subject  only  to  the  existence 
of  qualified  guarantee  applications  of  eligi- 
ble small  business  concerns  and  within  the 
authority  available  to  the  administration, 
the  administration  shall  not  decline  to  Issue 
the  guarantee  authorized  In  the  case  of  pol- 
lution control  facilities  or  property". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  applications  (for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  guarantee  described  in  such 
amendment)— 

(1)  pending  as  of  January  1, 1982.  or 

(2)  made  after  December  31. 1981.* 

POLLUTION  COMTROL  nMAHCIHG  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Silvio  Conte  in 
Introducing  legislation  to  restore  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  pollu- 
tion control  loan  guarantee  program. 
Joining  us  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill  Is 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Environment  and  Safety.  Be- 
sides Mr.  CoHTE  and  myself,  the  sub- 
committee includes  Nicholas  Mav- 
ROULES,  John  Hiler,  Charles  Hatch- 
er, Guy  Molinari.  and  Dennis 
Eckart. 

In  recent  months,  we  held  three  sep- 
arate hearings  on  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing for  small  businesses.  Over  and 
over  again,  we  heard  that  there  is  no 
adequate  substitute  for  the  SBA's  pro- 
gram, which  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1976  to  help  small  businesses  meet 
the  costs  of  compliance  with  environ- 
mental protection  laws. 

In  our  hearings,  we  also  found  that 
the  SBA's  polUution  control  loan  guar- 
antee program  probably  is  among  the 
best-run,  most  cost-effective  programs 
we  have  In  the  Federal  Government 
today.  The  program  has  done  exactly 
what  it  was  set  up  to  do,  and  met 
every  goal  that  has  been  established 
for  it.  They  have  had  defaults  on  less 
than  1  percent  of  their  portfolio,  and 
the  program  actually  has  netted  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars  in  fees 
paid  by  participants. 

Consequently,  the  subcommittee  is 
dismayed  by  the  administration's  ef- 
forts  to    effectively   shut   down    the 


SBA's  pollution  control  financing  pro- 
gram. Efforts  to  slash  the  program's 
budget— which  consists  entirely  of  au- 
thority to  issue  off-budget  loan  guar- 
antees—have been  rejected  repeatedly 
by  the  Congress,  so  the  administration 
now  is  attempting  to  kill  the  program 
through  more  subtle  means. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  directed  the  SBA 
to  mjike  certain  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  pollution  control 
program.  Those  changes  were  made 
without  public  notice  or  comment, 
were  made  retroactive  to  cover  pend- 
ing applications  that  already  had  been 
approved,  and  are  completely  contrary 
to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Administration  spokesmen  have 
been  unable  to  provide  an  adequate 
explanation  for  the  change  In  the  reg- 
ulations, and  they  have  not  convinced 
the  Small  Business  Committee  that 
the  Government  should  go  back  on  its 
commitment  to  assist  small  businesses 
meet  the  costs  of  complying  with  Gov- 
ernment-imposed environmental  pro- 
tection requirements.  Thus  far,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  completely  un- 
yielding and  completely  unreasonable 
in  its  position  of  thwarting  pollution 
control  financing  for  small  business. 

The  result  is  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  En- 
vironment, whose  membership  spans  a 
broad  range  on  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical spectrum,  is  unanimous  in 
proposing  a  change  in  the  law,  to  re- 
store the  SBA's  pollution  control  loan 
guarantee  program  to  the  way  it  was 
before  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  forced  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able changes  upon  it.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  also  Is  In- 
tended to  prevent  such  harmful  and 
capricious  action  from  occurring 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shameful  that  we 
have  to  go  through  this  exercise,  just 
to  see  that  a  congressionally  mandated  , 
program  is  implemented  as  the  law  al- 
ready provides.  But  we  are  left  with  no 
other  choice.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Meml>ers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO    'THE  ANCHOR" 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tlewoman   from   Massachusetts   (Mrs. 
HSCKI.ZR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  marks  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Anchor,  the  weekly  newspa- 
per of  the  diocese  of  PaU  River,  in  my 
congressional  district. 

In  congratulating  the  Anchor  on  its 
silver  anniversary,  I  wish  it  25,  and 
even  50  more  years  of  faithful  and  in- 
spired service  to  the  PaU  River  Catho- 
lic community. 

In  honor  of  this  anniversary,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  a  message  by  the  bishop  of  Fall 
River,  the  Most  Reverend  Daniel  A. 
Cronln.  that  was  printed  in  the  news- 
paper's anniversary  edition  of  April  16. 
This  message  offers  my  colleagues  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
press  in  this  country. 

The  Anchor  has  surely  been,  to 
quote  its  motto,  "an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  sure  and  firm."  to  the  communi- 
ty: In  providing  Information  on  local 
and  world  church  events,  offering  reli- 
gious education,  and  binding  those  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 

The  message  follows: 
MssSACB  or  THX  Most  REVERcn)  Daniel  A. 
CRONiif,  Bishop  of  Pall  Rivsr 

In  this  special  edition,  our  Diocesan  news- 
paper. The  Anchor,  happily  celebrates  Its 
Silver  Jubilee,  marldng  twenty-five  faithful 
years  as  an  Instrument  for  the  Instruction, 
formation  and  sanctlflcatlon  of  the  faithful 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pall  River. 

Prom  the  time  when  my  predecessor  as 
Ordinary.  Bishop  Connolly,  was  inspired  to 
found  a  Diocesan  newspaper  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  until  this  very  edition.  The 
Anchor  has  come  into  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  households  throughout  our  region, 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  serving  as  a  co- 
hesive bond  of  unity  for  readers  from  one 
end  of  the  Diocese  to  the  other. 

Of  late,  our  beloved  Pope  John  Paul  II 
has  reaffirmed  the  extraordinary  Impor- 
tance of  the  Catholic  press  in  the  mission  of 
the  Church.  Addressing  a  group  of  bishops 
on  January  4.  1982.  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
spoke  of  our  conviction  that  everyone,  re- 
deemed and  loved  by  the  Lord,  is  called  to 
truth.  The  Holy  Pather  suggested  that  the 
role  of  the  Catholic  press  In  reflecting  the 
truth  is  more  important  today  than  ever 
before,  both  for  the  enlightenment  of  con- 
sciences and  for  the  dispelling  of  false  Inter- 
pretations smd  insinuations.  The  Pope  Iden- 
tified the  Catholic  press  as  an  instrumental- 
ity of  the  magisterium.  serving  "to  bring 
about  in  the  reader  that  development  of 
Judgment  which  brings  him  Into  liberating 
and  saving  truth."  We  take  a  measure  of 
consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  The 
Anchor  has  served  so  very  well  in  fulfilling 
the  Holy  Father's  graphic  description  of  the 
task  of  the  Catholic  newspaper.* 


PATHER  WILLIAM  BYRON.  S.J. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDaoe)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  the  Scranton  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  edu- 


cation and  public  service.  This  fine 
gentleman  and  personal  friend  is 
Pather  William  Byron,  S.J. 

The  Phi  Delta  Kappa  is  an  interna- 
tional fraternity  for  men  and  women 
In  education  who  have  themselves 
been  recognized  as  outstanding  leaders 
in  their  profession.  This  organization 
will  bestow  on  Pather  Byron  a  most 
distinct  honor— that  of  Educator  of 
the  Year. 

They  have  selected  Pather  Byron  for 
this  award  not  only  because  of  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  field  of 
education  but  also  because  he  has  de- 
voted his  time  and  energies  to  causes 
and  events  extending  beyond  his 
chosen  profession.  His  enlightened 
perspective  and  enthusiastic  labors  for 
various  organizations  and  public  spirit- 
ed groups  have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
entire  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Permit  me  now  to  recount  Just  a  few 
of  the  many  achievements  in  Pather 
Byron's  long  and  distinguished  career. 

He  has  received  degrees  in  philoso- 
phy and  economics  from  St.  Joseph's 
College,  St.  Louis  University,  Wood- 
stock College,  University  of  Maryland, 
and  Harvard  University.  He  is  the  re- 
cipient of  several  honors  including 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu's  Outstanding  Educa- 
tors of  America  (I97I),  Who's  Who  in 
America  (41st  ed.),  and  was  cited  by 
the  William  Penn  Committee  as  1  of 
50  "Distinguished  Pennsylvanlans"  in 
1980. 

He  has  a  longstanding  record  of  di- 
rectorships, trusteeships,  and  advisory 
responsibilities  not  only  in  the  field  of 
education  but  health  and  business. 
Some  of  these  organizations  include: 
Advisory  Council,  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion Management  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, member.  Public  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, director  of  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities,  di- 
rector, Scranton  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council  of  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Region  III 
Small  Business  Administration  Adviso- 
ry Council,  and  director  of  the  Scran- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  if  these  many  accomplishments 
were  not  enough,  Pather  Byron  has 
taught  economic  and  business  courses 
at  such  renown  Universities  as  Loyola 
College,  Notre  Dame  University,  Ford- 
ham  University,  and  has  served  for  the 
past  8  years  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton.  I  might  mention 
at  this  time  that  Pather  Byron  will  fill 
the  position  of  president  of  Catholic 
University  in  Washington  this  fall.  In 
his  free  time  Pather  Byron  has  pub- 
lished countless  articles  on  subjects  in 
his  fields. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  honoring  Pather  William  Byron 
as  a  glowing  example  of  service  to  the 
field  of  education,  health,  and  busi- 
ness. He  is  a  great  humanitarian  and 
leader  of  men. 


Father,  I  offer  my  personal  con- 
gratulations on  this  deserved  night  of 
tribute. 


IS  TAXATION  WITH  REPRESEN- 
TATION PREFERABLE  TO  TAX- 
ATION WITHOUT  REPRESENTA- 
TION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Liwgren) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  the  Congress  will  decide  a  ques- 
tion which  many  of  us  thought  was 
successfully  addressed  over  200  years 
ago.  In  fact,  the  answer  is  enshrined  in 
our  heritage  in  the  episode  known  as 
the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

That  simple  question  is  this.  Is  tax- 
ation with  representation  preferable 
to  taxation  without  representation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers devised  this  system  of  govern- 
ment, they  took  special  care  to  insure 
that  the  taxing  power,  simply  known 
as  the  power  of  the  purse,  was  held  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
felt,  after  all,  that  in  direct  response 
to  taxation  without  representation,  we 
had  recently  engaged  in  a  Revolution- 
ary War. 

At  the  time,  the  other  body  was  not 
directly  elected  by  the  people  so  they 
were  deemed  unfit  by  our  founders  for 
so  crucial  a  task.  One  early  Member  of 
the  House  even  expressed  fears  that  if 
the  unelected  Senate  would  have 
taxing  powers,  a  new  aristocracy 
might  arise  in  this  country. 

Over  the  past  several  years  in  many 
ways  this  body  unfortunately  has 
taken  on  the  character  of  that  dread- 
ed aristocracy.  For  many  years,  this 
body  has  been  passing  laws  that  ulti- 
mately served  its  political  interests 
and  used  the  people's  tax  money  to  do 
so. 

In  doing  this,  we  have  conveniently 
avoided  the  unpleasant  task  of  levying 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  those  programs. 

We  have  simply  let  the  hidden  tax  of 
inflation  do  it  for  us.  Driving  people 
into  an  ever  higher  and  higher  tax 
bracket,  as  it  does,  we  reap  the  politi- 
cal benefits  without  ever  having  to 
incur  the  political  liability. 

"So  Members  of  this  body  are  able  to 
return  to  their  districts  year  after  year 
and  make  much  of  the  grand  programs 
that  they  have  established.  Then  they 
return  year  after  year  to  this  body 
with  all  the  privileges  that  member- 
ship in  this  body  swicords  them. 

Unfortunately  that  sounds  distress- 
ingly like  that  aristocracy  referred  to 
with  so  much  contempt  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers. 

The  core  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  while  founded  as  a  body  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  there  would  be 
no  taxation  without  representation, 
we  now  seem  to  have  become  incapa- 
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ble  of  providing  taxing  and  spending 
laws  which  represent  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people,  or 
more  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  are 
representative  of  the  popular  will. 

Last  simwner  this  body  showed  the 
good  sense  to  Index  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation for  the  future  to  the  rate  of  In- 
flation. More  than  anything  else  this 
would  restore  the  quality  of  represent- 
ative democracy  to  taxing  policy.  In 
the  future,  then,  we  would  be  forced 
to  more  realistically  reflect  the  popu- 
lar will  in  these  matters.  But  now  as 
we  are  involved  In  the  much  heralded 
negotiations  on  the  budget,  there  has 
been  talk  of  reneging  on  this  action. 
There  Is  talk  of  Imposing  a  surtax 
and/or  other  hidden  taxes. 

Some  would  even  no  so  far  as  to  call 
the  Indexing  provision  of  the  tax  cut 
of  last  year  a  time  bomb  or  a  tax 
bomb,  and  criticize  It  as  the  least  desir- 
able part  of  the  proposal. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  far  from 
being  the  least  desirable  part  of  the 
proposal,  it  Is  at  least  one  of  the  most 
crucial  parts.  For  more  than  anything 
else  it  restores  to  this  body  its  proper 
and  legitimate  role  in  the  vital  area  of 
taxing  and  spending  policy. 

And  that  is  the  essence  of  represent- 
ative government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  suggested 
that  it  would  \>e  an  easy  thing  for  us 
to  get  rid  of  the  indexing  provision  be- 
cause it  was  merely  an  afterthought  or 
because  it  came  late  in  the  day  when 
we  were  negotiating  over  what  the 
package  of  tax  cuts  ought  to  be  last 
year. 

Yet  such  criticism  misses  the  ex- 
tremely Important  point:  That  Index- 
ing makes  honest  men  and  women  of 
those  who  serve  In  this  Congress.  It  re- 
quires us  to  make  affirmatively  the  de- 
cisions on  taxing  which  then  will  be 
implemented  In  terms  of  increased 
burdens  on  those  people  who  we  were 
elected  to  represent. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  we  have 
allowed  the  Impact  of  Inflation  to 
drive  people's  Incomes  into  higher  tax 
brackets  merely  to  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living  but,  at  the  same  time, 
forced  them  into  higher  tax  rates.  So, 
effectively,  they  have  less  purchasing 
power  as  a  direct  result  of  being 
thrown  into  higher  tax  brackets. 

I  think  it  could  be  said  with  some 
honesty  that  middle  America  now  Is 
paying  the  tax  rates  that  we  as  a  body 
have  voted  intentionally  20  years  ago 
only  to  affect  the  rich  and  near  rich. 

Another  way  of  saying  this  is  to 
refer  to  a  study  done  by  Martin  Feld- 
stein.  He  pointed  out  that  for  every  1- 
percent  rise  in  the  inflation  rate.  Gov- 
ernment can  count  on  at  least  a  1.6- 
percent  rise  in  revenues. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  any  inten- 
tional windfall  profit  that  really  exists 
In  this  society  of  ours,  it  is  the  wind- 
fall profit  that  we  In  Goverrunent  get 
by  the  fact  of  allowing  unabated  infla- 


tion to  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  sal- 
aries and  incomes  of  the  American 
man  and  woman.  In  that  way,  they  are 
required  to  pay  higher  rates  of  taxes 
and  yet  we  are  allowed  as  their  elected 
representative  to  go  home  and  say  to 
them.  "Well,  don't  blame  me.  I  did  not 
vote  for  a  tax  increase  last  year  or  last 
session  or  last  Congress.  It  is  Just  the 
impact  of  inflation." 

Well,  It  Is  the  Impact  of  Inflation  as 
long  as  we  fall.  Intentionally,  or  unin- 
tentionally, to  do  something  to  ad- 
dress that  problem. 

The  impact  of  our  failure  to  address 
that  problem  is  exhibited  In  a  state- 
ment made  In  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  of  Monday,  April  12,  1982, 
when  they  said: 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  combination 
of  bracket  creep  and  massive  social  security 
tax  increases  have  doubled  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  middle-Income  families  in  the  last 
decade.  At  the  rate  of  taxation  and  inflation 
we  were  experiencing  before  the  1981  re- 
forms, a  family  of  four  earning  only  110,000 
would  have  had  Its  effective  tax  rates  more 
thsm  double  in  just  3  years,  according  to  a 
1980  study  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

a  1415 
And  then  I  think  the  Wall  Street 
Journal   goes   on   to   make   a  telling 
point.  They  call  this  bracket  creep 
truly  insidious.  They  go  on  to  say: 

Not  only  did  Congress  escape  accountabil- 
ity for  raising  taxes,  but  It  acquired  a  very 
large  stake  in  allowing  inflation  to  continue, 
eroding  the  Nation's  wealth  and  productive 
base.  It  was  only  when  the  tax  revolt  spread 
through  the  States  and  finally  erupted  in 
the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  that  Congress  finally  adopted 
Indexes. 

And  that  is  the  Issue  we  are  facing 
now.  We  made  a  decision  last  year  to 
make  this  a  more  honest  place  in  that 
we  would  have  to  affirmatively  come 
forward  and  tell  the  American  people 
if  we  actually  believed  they  needed  to 
be  taxed  more  that  we  would  vote  for 
a  tax  increase.  And  now  some  have 
suggested  that  we  cannot  afford  that 
honesty  in  this  House.  Why?  Because 
it  will  deprive  us  of  the  revenues  that 
otherwise  would  flow  to  Government. 

I  was  told  by  some  small  business 
people  from  my  district  who  visited  me 
yesterday  that  they  had  heard  from 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  course  of  their 
stay  In  Washington.  One  Member  of 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  continually 
bemoaned  the  fact  that,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  tax  cuts  that  we  passed 
last  year,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  denied  $750  billion  that  otherwise 
was  the  Federal  Government's  right. 

Now,  why  was  that  not  stated  a  little 
differently?  Why  do  we  not  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  be 
denied  the  windfall  profit  that  it  oth- 
erwise would  have  if  we  continued  to 
place  the  total  burden  of  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  the  hard-pressed  taxpay- 
ers of  America? 


As  long  as  we  were  riding  along  not 
having  to  vote  on  tax  Increases,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seemingly  did  not  sJfect 
our  electoral  prospects  when  we  would 
be  required  to  face  our  constituents. 

And  that  Is  precisely  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  denying  our- 
selves $750  billion  we  would  otherwise 
have  without  any  effort  from  us.  But 
It  would  come  to  us  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  sweat  from  the  brows  of  the 
American  working  man  and  woman. 

We  have  been  told  that  some  States 
which  have  recently  enacted  Indexing, 
are  falling  Into  some  difficulty  right 
now  because  they  do  not  have  the  rev- 
enues they  depended  on  for  the 
future.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
suggest  that  those  are  the  breaks  of 
the  game.  We  are  not  elected  to  do 
easy  jobs.  We  are  supposed  to  be  elect- 
ed to  this  House  to  do  tough  Jobs.  And 
that,  I  assume.  Is  the  same  condition 
we  would  expect  from  our  brethren  on 
the  State  and  local  level.  If  they  truly 
believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  pro- 
grams, whatever  the  nature  of  those 
programs,  they  should  take  the  politi- 
cal heat.  They  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  go  to  the  people  who 
elected  them  and  prove  the  case  for 
those  programs  and,  as  Importantly, 
prove  the  case  for  paj^ing  for  those 
programs. 

It  is  awfully  easy.  I  think,  to  be  a 
Santa  Claus  if  you  have  no  responsibil- 
ity for  paying  for  Santa  Claus'  pres- 
ents. And  that  Is  what  we  have  done  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  beyond  the 
question  of  whether  we  ought  to  get 
rid  of  Indexing  because,  as  I  men- 
tioned previously,  there  is  talk  of  im- 
posing a  surtax  or  getting  rid  of  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  that  we  en- 
acted Just  last  year.  That,  I  think,  goes 
to  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
flows  from  the  first  question  I  asked 
about  whether  taxation  with  represen- 
tation is  preferable  to  taxation  with- 
out representation.  Given  the  fact  we 
have  an  Institution  of  representation 
here,  then  we  should  be  required  to 
face  fundamental  questions  on  levels 
of  taxation.  I  think  the  primary  ques- 
tion that  we  must  deal  with  In  the 
very  near  future  Is  this: 

Are  the  American  people  fundamen- 
tally undertaxed?  We  can  talk  about 
revenue  enhancements.  We  can  talk 
about  getting  rid  of  a  prospective  tax 
cut  and  pretend  that  is  not  really  a  tax 
increase.  We  can  talk  about  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  can  use  all  sorts  of  euphemisms 
to  suggest  that  we  are  not  really  going 
to  increase  taxes.  But  honestly,  I 
think  we  have  to  address  the  question: 
If  we  are  going  to  change  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  or  eliminate  Index- 
ing, are  we  saying  that  the  average 
American  taxpayers  are  fundamental- 
ly undertaxed  in  this  country? 
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Well,  in  analyzing  that.  I  think.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  to  look  at  the  per- 
centage of  the  income  of  America  that 
is  being  taxes.  Lo  and  behold,  we  find 
we  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Over  21 
percent  of  the  GNP  is  now  going 
toward  taxation  on  the  Federal  level, 
the  highest  level  we  have  had  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

That  suggests.  I  guess,  that  the  sky 
is  the  limit  and  that  somehow,  even 
though  we  have  popped  through  the 
ceiling  previously  set  in  the  peacetime 
history  of  the  United  States,  that  Is 
not  enough  for  us  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
programs  that  we  think  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  have  to  look  at 
the  impact  of  increased  taxes,  what  it 
would  do  at  this  time.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  an  economist  come  forward 
before  any  congressional  committee, 
appear  on  any  of  the  national  network 
news  show,  appear  in  any  of  the  news- 
papers across  the  country  or  the  na- 
tional magazines,  and  suggest  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  increase 
taxes  during  a  recession. 

I  have  heard  those  who  have  sug- 
gested that  we  need  to  increase  taxes 
also  come  forward  to  say  that  we  are 
in  a  recession  and  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize it.  I  wonder  from  where  the  eco- 
nomic advice  emanates  that  suggests 
that  increasing  taxation  in  the  midst 
of  a  recession  is  going  to  be  beneficial. 

As  I  suggested.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  current  proposals  for  rate  in- 
creases, hidden  or  explicit.  One  is  the 
deferral  of  the  third  year  of  the  rate 
cut  which,  in  effect,  amounts  to  a 
hidden  lO-percent  increase  compared 
to  what  the  current  law  promises  and 
the  other  one  is  a  surcharge.  We 
ought  to  go  back  and  look  ut  what  has 
happened  in  the  recent  past  in  these 
two  approaches. 

The  last  explicit  rate  increase  oc- 
curred in  1968  and  1969.  and  it  pro- 
vides at  least  disturbing  evidence  as  to 
the  economic  effects  of  rate  increases. 
In  mid- 1968.  Congress  approved  a  10- 
percent  tax  surcharge.  That  Is  equal  to 
the  impact  of  canceling  the  10-percent 
tax  cut  already  written  into  current 
law  for  next  year.  That  was  effective 
January  1.  1968.  for  corporations  and 
July  1  for  individuals. 

Then  the  surcharge  in  the  following 
year  was  10  percent  all  year  long.  In 
1970  it  dropped  to  5  percent  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  then  to  zero 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  other 
words,  a  2.5-percent  effective  annual 
rate. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  fiscal  1969 
the  unified  budget  ran  a  surplus  for 
the  first  time  since  fiscal  1960.  But 
most  analysts  would  suggest  that  this 
surplus  resulted  more  from  a  sharp 
slowdown  in  spending  than  from  a  rise 
in  taxes.  Outlays  which  had  been 
growing  at  about  $20  billion  a  year  in 
the  3  preceding  years  rose  by  only  $5Vi 
billion  in  fiscal  1969.  Receipts  went  up 


by  $34  billion,  and  the  surcharge  ac- 
counted for  less  than  $12  billion  of 
this  amount. 

What  happened  in  the  private  sector 
economy?  Well,  tax  receipts  had 
jumped  from  8  Mi  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  in  fiscal  1968  to  a 
peacetime  record  of  20.5  percent  in 
fiscal  1969.  Real  GNP.  growing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  almost  5  percent  from 
1961  to  1968.  rose  at  2.8  percent  in 
1969  and  fell  by  two-tenths  of  a  per- 
cent in  1970.  the  first  drop  in  more 
than  a  decade. 

Now.  a  lot  of  people  have  suggested 
that  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  is 
to  encourage  savings  and  investment 
in  the  private  sector.  This  -would 
create  a  larger  capital  supply  against 
which  can  be  borrowed  the  moneys  for 
Government  and  more  importantly, 
for  the  private  sector. 

Well,  the  changes  in  savings  rate 
track  tax  rate  changes  very  closely. 
Savings  rates  had  risen  steadily  from 
5.4  percent  of  personal  disposable 
income  in  1963  to  8.1  percent  in  1967, 
following  the  19-percent  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  of  1964-65.  These  rates 
jumped  significantly  following  the  tax 
cuts  as.  we  have  suggested,  savings 
should  Increase  following  the  tax  cuts 
that  we  enacted  last  year,  but  which 
are  only  slowly  being  implemented  at 
this  time. 

In  1968  the  savings  rate  fell  to  7.1 
percent.  In  1969  it  dropped  to  6.4  per- 
cent. The  rate  climbed  back  to  8  per- 
cent in  1970.  and  8.1  percent  in  1971, 
once  the  surcharge  was  eliminated. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
study  done  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  suggests 
that  the  difference  in  dollars  between 
the  8.1 -percent  savings  rate  in  1967 
and  1971  and  the  actual  levels  in  1968- 
70  were  very  close,  almost  identical  to 
the  additional  t^ix  receipts  attributa- 
ble to  the  surcharges  of  those  years. 
In  other  words,  the  American  taxpay- 
er, instead  of  continuing  savings  and 
Investment,  went  the  other  way  and 
paid  almost  the  Identical  dollars  In  a 
tax  surcharge. 

Now.  one  of  the  assumptions  increas- 
ingly accepted  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  was  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
money  available  to  expand  business,  to 
increase  productivity,  to  stimulate  an 
expansion  of  the  Job  base  that  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  our 
long-range  unemployment  problems. 
And  that  being  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  Inconsist- 
ent for  us  to  be  talking  at  this  time 
about  placing  a  surtax  on  the  backs  of 
the  American  people,  getting  rid  of 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or,  get- 
ting rid  of  the  Indexing  provision. 

And  as  we  go  about  this,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  might  be  interesting  for  us  to 
note  the  results  of  a  consumer  opinion 
survey  done  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  reported  out  this 
month.    This    survey    Involved    1.580 


face-to-face  interviews  by  the  Gallup 
organization  with  a  representative 
sampling  of  the  U.S.  public  18  years 
and  older  during  March— the  period 
March  12  15.  1982. 

One  of  the  things  it  proved  very 
clearly,  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  a 
key  reason  why  the  recovery  of  the 
economy  has  not  gone  as  quickly  as  we 
had  thought  when  we  put  into  effect 
the  program  for  tax  cuts  and  spending 
cuts  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  engendered  by  years  of 
cynicism  as  they  observed  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  This  cyni- 
cism grew  as  the  Government  prom- 
ised tax  cuts  one  year,  increased  taxes 
the  next  year;  promised  to  be  con- 
cerned about  spending  one  year,  mas- 
sively increased  spending  the  next. 
And  sometimes  Instead  of  swing  peri- 
ods of  year  to  year,  they  were  quarter 
to  quarter  and  even,  in  the  last  admin- 
istration, month  to  month. 

So  the  American  people  want  proof: 
Action,  not  mere  words. 

The  American  people,  as  of  the 
middle  of  March,  were  evenly  divided 
in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  tax 
rate  cuts  scheduled  in  July  of  this  year 
and  July  1983,  would  even  go  Into 
effect  as  scheduled. 

D  1430 

Mr.  Speaker,  42  percent  thought 
they  would  go  In  as  scheduled:  38  per- 
cent thought  that  they  would  be  cer- 
tainly postponed:  4  percent  thought 
that  one  would  go  in  as  scheduled,  but 
the  other  one  would  be  postponed:  1 
percent  thought  that  one  would  be 
scheduled  and  the  other  one  eliminat- 
ed: and  1  percent  thought  that  we 
would  get  no  cuts  at  all. 

In  other  words,  we  had  basically  con- 
vinced the  American  people  that  be- 
cause of  our  actions  in  the  past  they 
did  not  have  a  reasonable  basis  for 
having  security  in  knowing  we  would 
allow  the  tax  cuts  to  go  into  effect 
that  we  had  voted  just  last  year. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  was  conmion  whether  the  people 
being  interviewed  were  members  of 
union  families  or  members  of  non- 
union families.  They  differed  very 
slightly. 

.  So  It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic policy  promulgated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  It  seems 
to  me  that  In  that  atmosphere  and 
with  that  background  It  would  not  be 
to  the  benefit  of  this  Institution,  and 
certainly  to  the  benefit  of  the  overall 
economic  policy  of  this  country,  to 
make  such  a  departure  in  what  we  en- 
acted last  year. 

Then  the  survey  went  on  to  ask 
people  whether  they  wished  to  have  a 
iTostponement  of  the  personal  tax  rate 
cuts  already  enacted.  Interestingly 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  6  out 
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of  10  people,  62  percent,  opposed  post- 
poning the  personal  tax  rate  cuts  al- 
ready enacted.  Actually  19  percent  of 
the  total  wanted  to  put  those  tax  cuts 
Into  effect  6  months  earlier.  So  if  we 
are  asking  what  the  American  people 
want,  the  American  people  are  clearly 
saying  that  they  do  not  want  us  to 
postpone  the  tax  rate  cuts. 

Another  question  was  "Considering 
the  administration's  estimated  Federal 
deficit  for  the  next  3  years,  which  of 
the  following  do  you  favor:  Raising 
taxes,  reducing  spending,  both  raising 
taxes  and  reducing  spending,  or  doing 
neither  and  leaving  the  deficit  as  it 

Is?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  47  percent  of  the 
public  favored  reducing  spending  and 
only  4  percent  favored  raising  taxes. 
By  better  than  a  10-to-l  margin  the 
American  people  are  telling  us  that  if 
we  come  to  a  position  in  which  there 
has  to  be  negotiation  so  that  we  will 
bring  down  the  size  of  the  deficits  that 
are  now  projected,  they  want  to  go  In 
the  area  of  reducing  spending  and  not 
in  the  area  of  raising  taxes. 

This  national  survey  seems  to  go 
against  the  wisdom  that  has  been  dis- 
played on  this  floor  from  a  number  of 
different  sources. 

The  next  question  asked  was.  if  addi- 
tional budget  cuts  are  made,  what  type 
of  cuts  would  you  prefer,  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending,  cuts  in  other  kinds  of 
Government  spending,  or  should  cuts 
be  made  In  both  defense  and  other 
Government  programs:  17  percent  said 
they  prefer  cuts  in  defense  spending, 
while  39  percent  said  they  would 
prefer  cuts  in  other  kinds  of  spending. 
This.  I  think,  gives  us  some  suggestion 
as  to  the  priorities  that  they  would  es- 
tablish in  terms  of  our  overall  cuts. 
This  is  especially  true  when  you  real- 
ize that  36  percent  said  cuts  should  be 
made  In  both  defense  and  nondefense 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  going 
through  the  results  of  this  survey  is  to 
suggest  that  as  the  representative 
body  of  the  American  people,  the  t)ody 
that  is  known  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  established  in  a 
different  manner  and  for  a  different 
purpose  than  was  the  other  body  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers,  It  behooves  us 
to  listen  well  to  what  the  American 
people  are  saying.  It  also  behooves  us, 
I  think,  to  rememlier  why  we  enacted 
the  tax  cuts  and  the  budget  restraints 
last  year. 

Once  we  realize  why  we  did  that, 
once  we  sift  through  the  principles 
that  were  the  basis  for  the  decision 
that  we  made,  we  can  then  face  the 
budget  decisions  that  are  occasioned 
by  the  upcoming  budget  deficits. 

The  American  people  ought  to  know 
that,  so  we  are  talking  about  $170  bil- 
lion or  $180  billion  in  deficits  now  and 
beyond  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it  in  our  committees  and  on  the 
House  floor. 


But  the  American  people.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  on  the  right  track. 
They  think  we  should  try  and  run  the 
country  as  they  nm  their  households, 
as  they  run  their  businesses,  and  as 
they  run  their  union  pension  plans. 
You  do  not  pay  out  more  than  you 
take  in.  If  you  do,  after  a  while  your 
program  is  going  to  go  bankrupt  and  if 
you  have  a  fiduciary  responsibility,  for 
instance,  for  a  pension  plan,  you  may 
very  well  end  up  in  jail  for  having  not 
in  good  faith  followed  through  on  that 
fiduciary  responsibility. 

"Fiduciary"  is  a  fancy  word  perhaps, 
but  it  means  a  simple  thing.  It  means 
trust.  When  we  put  people  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  we  expect  them  to  oper- 
ate at  a  higher  level  of  responsibility 
than  the  average  person  walking 
around.  They  have  a  higher  standard 
of  care  to  which  they  will  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  In  the  House  are 
not  held  to  a  fiduciary  responsibility, 
if  we  In  the  House  are  not  held  to  a 
level  of  trust  beyond  that  required  by 
the  average  person,  then,  in  fact,  this 
House  has  little  meaning.  This  House 
has  meaning  only  If  we  exercise  that 
trust,  and  If  we  do  not  In  any  way  vio- 
late that  trust. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
go  forward  In  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic realities  as  they  now  face  us,  we 
remember  the  principles  upon  which 
we  made  those  decisions  last  year.  In 
remembering  those  principles,  we  wUl 
act  in  a  way  which  will  not  only  main- 
tain, but  hopefully  expand  the  trust  of 
the  American  people  as  we  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  that  they  have 
elected  us  to  discharge. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  he  has  made  an  excellent 
statement  and  has  pointed  out  very 
well  that  the  American  people  do,  in 
fact,  want  the  economic  program  that 
was  put  in  place  to  remain  in  place 
and  are  satisfied  that  many  elements 
of  that  program  are  beginning  to 
work,  and  would  be  very  disappointed 
to  see  this  House  backtrack  on  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic program  which  is  going  to  allow 
growth  for  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  many  of  the  people  who  come  to 
this  floor  day  after  day  complaining 
about  the  program,  pointing  to  things 
In  the  economy  which  have  not  yet  Im- 
proved, are  the  same  people  who  just  a 
few  months  ago  would  come  to  this 
floor  and  po'  t  to  the  fact  that  some- 
how the  su>ck  market  was  not  re- 
sponding to  the  President's  program, 
that  the  stock  market  had  gone  down 
and  so.  therefore,  there  must  be  no 
confidence  in  the  President's  program. 
It  has  been  interesting  for  me  to  note 


over  the  last  few  days  that  we  have 
not  had  any  of  those  people  coming  to 
the  floor  noting  the  fact  that  the 
stock  market  has  been  steadily  rising, 
that  we  have  a  very  bullish  market  at 
the  present  time,  indicating.  If  they 
were  right  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
people  who  are  Investors  In  the  econo- 
my have  made  a  decision  that,  in  fact, 
there  Is  something  right  going  on  in 
this  economy  and  that  maybe  they 
need  to  get  on  board  with  the  idea 
that  growth  Is  going  to  take  place. 

In  other  words,  what  I  find  is  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  people  around  this 
House  who  for  perhaps  political  rea- 
sons have  felt  that  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  only  the  negative,  to  try  to 
do  what  they  can  to  undermine  the 
economic  efforts  rather  than  trying  to 
find  ways  to  see  to  it  that  this  econom- 
ic program  goes  forward. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
be  evaluating  many  of  those  state- 
ments as  they  come  as  statements 
made  by  people  with  a  political  stake 
rather  than  an  economic  stake  in  the 
future. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  his  observation  at)out  the 
market  is  a  cogent  one.  although  I 
would  not  want  us  to  be  guided  com- 
pletely by  market  circumstances.  Re- 
member we  had  a  1,000-point  market 
during  the  Carter  economic  debacle, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  suggests  to  us 
that  that  was  good. 

But  nonetheless.  I  think  perhaps  the 
market  is  reflecting  something  that 
has  been  reflected  in  national  poll 
after  national  poll.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  oftentimes  stories  written 
about  national  polls  do  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  precise  language  uti- 
lized in  eliciting  responses. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  in 
polls  that  ask  the  American  people 
whether  they  are  better  off  today  eco- 
nomically than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
most  of  them  are  saying  no.  But  if  you 
ask  them  whether  they  expect  to  be 
better  off  next  year  than  they  are  now 
or  were  a  year  ago,  by  a  large  margin 
they  say  yes. 

If  you  contrast  that  with  the  polls 
that  were  taken  in  the  last  year  of  the 
previous  administration,  the  differ- 
ence is  startling.  They  not  only  said 
they  were  worse  off  in  that  current 
year,  but,  more  than  that,  they  had  a 
negative  outlook  on  the  future.  And 
that  perception  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant in  terms  of  making  decisions  for 
Investments  and  savings  making  deci- 
sions In  terms  of  savings.  After  all, 
what  are  savings  if  not  a  reflection  of 
confidence  in  the  future? 

If  you  have  no  confidence  in  the 
future,  it  is  silly  to  put  away  money 
for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  silly  because  that 
money  is  going  to  be  worth  far  less, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  get  anything 
out  of  it.  If  you  feel  that  things  are 
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going  to  be  far  worse  off.  then  why 
even  plan  for  the  future. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  in  poll 
after  poll  the  American  people  are 
saying  that  they  expect  to  be  better 
off  a  year  from  now  than  they  are 
today.  They  expect  the  country  to  be 
better  off  a  year  from  now  than  it  Is 
now. 

When  you  get  to  the  crucial  question 
of  unemployment.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  have  got  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  providing  an  expansion  of  the  job 
base.  This  is  very  different  than  put- 
ting a  public  Jobs  Band-Aid  here  or 
there.  Rather  we  must  face  the  funda- 
mental changes  in  economic  policy 
which  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
best  hope  for  an  expansion  of  the  Jobs 
in  this  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  cannot 
have  hope  for  expanding  the  job  base 
in  America  by  following  governmental 
policies,  the  goal  of  which,  or  at  least 
the  inevitable  conclusion  of  which  is 
to  make  the  Nation  as  a  nation  poorer. 
That  is  what  you  do  when  you  depress 
the  energies  of  the  private  sector  of 
America.  As  you  dampen  down  the 
ability  of  the  entrepreneur,  the  small 
businessman,  to  expand,  or  of  the 
person  who  finds  himself  in  the  womb 
of  a  large  company  to  strike  out  and 
start  a  new  enterprise  and  thereby 
create  more  new  jobs,  or  of  the  al- 
ready existing  companies,  to  put 
money  into  new  capital  or  moderniza- 
tion or  expansion  of  equipment  you 
destroy  hope  for  the  future. 

a  1445 

So  I  think  central  to  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  concern  for  long- 
range  economic  stability  for  the  wage 
earners  of  America,  and  that  Includes 
the  unemployed  out  there  who  are 
seeking  Jobs.  We  must  not  give  them 
the  false  hope  of  a  temporary  public 
service  Job  that  has  no  meaning  and 
has  no  long-range  benefits.  I  think 
that  is  something  that  we  have  not 
talked  enough  about  on  this  floor. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, as  we  go  into  another  week  of 
accelerated  legislative  duty  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


COMMENTS  ON  SUPPLY-SIDE 
ECONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lkvttas)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
recent  debates  over  economic  policies 
and  the  Reagan  administration's  pur- 
sual  of  supply-side  economics,  one  of 
the  great  contributors  to  the  debate 
has  been  my  good  friend.  Congress- 
man Jack  Kemp.  Congressman  Kzmp 
recently  spoke  before  a  conference  on 
supply-side  economics  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  in 


which    he    discussed    the    future    of 
supply-side  economics. 

In  this  speech,  he  relates,  from  the 
persp)ectlve  of  a  Congressman  not  an 
economist,  what  he  feels  are  the  tri- 
umphs and  tragedies  of  the  effort  to 
Implement  the  agenda  of  supply-side 
economics.  He  spells  out  that  agenda 
as  "tax-rate  reduction  and  deregula- 
tion to  restore  incentives,  coupled  with 
sound  money  policy  to  stabilize  the 
dollar."  The  sound  money  policy  he 
speaks  of  is  a  return  to  a  gold  standard 
which  he  calls  the  most  stable  mone- 
tary mechanism  we  have  seen. 

Because  Congressman  Kncp  has 
been  one  of  the  key  congressional 
leaders  In  developing  the  supply-side 
economic  program  and  because  the 
success  or  failure  of  these  policies  will 
affect  all  Americans.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  consider  Congress- 
man Kemp's  views,  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  his  conclusions  or  recom- 
mendations. Accordingly.  I  place  Rep- 
resentative Kemp's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  bt  CoifCRESsMAif  Jack  Kemp 

In  the  words  of  an  Oriental  philosopher. 
"There  Is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  all  divided  up  among  men." 
Recognizing  that  each  of  our  perspectives  Is 
limited.  I  would  simply  like  to  offer  you  my 
own  small  slice  of  wisdom  about  the  future 
of  supply-side  economics.  As  you  know.  I  am 
not  an  economist.  I'm  a  Congressman.  In 
fact,  my  Introduction  to  the  theory  of 
money  and  exchange  occurred  when  the 
San  Diego  Chargers  sold  me  to  the  Buffalo 
Bills  for  $100.  Of  course,  that  was  back 
when  the  doUar  was  "as  good  as  gold."  I 
plan  to  exploit  my  comparative  advantage 
by  speaking  to  you  today  as  a  Congressman, 
not  as  an  economic  theorist. 

Both  before  and  since  the  1080  elections, 
the  biggest  problem  caused  for  us  politicians 
by  you  economists  has  not  involved  your 
many  disagreements,  but  rather  a  remarka- 
ble consensus  among  all  of  the  various 
schools.  On  the  left.  Robert  Lekachman 
warns  us  that  "The  era  of  growth  is  over 
and  the  era  of  limits  Is  upon  us.  It  means 
the  whole  politics  of  the  country  has 
changed."  He  goes  on  to  urge  redistribution 
of  income  as  the  answer  to  our  problems. 
On  the  right,  Priedrich  von  Hayek  tells  us 
that  "we  are  much  too  afraid  of  another  de- 
pression to  really  fight  inflation."  Hayek 
says  "You  cannot  stop  inflation  without 
causing  a  depression. " 

Barry  Bosworth  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion says  'We  could  return  to  the  low  levels 
of  inflation  in  the  early  sixties  by  a  decade 
of  major  recessions."  Kenneth  Arrow,  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  Keynesian.  confesses 
that  "The  position  of  the  liberal  activist  has 
been  greatly  Injured  because  we  are  uiuible 
to  reconcile  full  employment  and  price  sta- 
bUlty' 

Herb  Stein,  who  I  guess  qualifies  as  a  con- 
servative activist,  outlined  his  plan  for 
ending  inflation  as  follows:  "We  can  begin 
the  process  of  gradual  disinflation  now- 
meaning  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  demand,  which  would 
little  by  little  reduce  inflation  until  some 
livable  rate  is  reached.  How  long  this  would 
take,  and  how  much  unemployment  would 
be  entailed,  are  unknown  although  the 
period  may  be  five  years." 


And  even  my  good  monetarist  friend  Beryl 
Sprlnkel.  before  he  Joined  the  Treasury, 
said:  "We're  going  to  have  to  have  re- 
strained policies  for  several  years  with  un- 
employment running  in  the  8  percent  to  9 
percent  range."  Such  policies,  he  said,  would 
reduce  Inflation  from  9  percent  to  10  per- 
cent annually  to  6  percent  to  7  percent. 

This  convergence  has  reached  a  single 
focus  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Alan 
Rejmolda  recently  pointed  out  to  me  this  ex- 
cerpt from  the  minutes  of  last  November's 
open  market  committee  meeting:  "Commit 
tee  members  in  general  believed  that  addi- 
tional weakness  in  economic  activity  could 
well  be  accompanied  by  further  declines  in 
interest  rates,  which  would  be  constructive 
in  supporting  economic  activity." 

I  must  say  this  puts  the  political  class  in  a 
dilemma.  We  are  told  that  growth  causes  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates,  and  that 
deficits  also  cause  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates.  So  we  are  supposed  to  slow  down 
growth  and  reduce  the  deficit.  But  when 
growth  slows,  the  deficit  increases.  And 
when  we  raise  tax-rates  to  narrow  the  defi- 
cit, growth  slows  down  even  more.  But  at 
this  very  moment,  liberal  Democrats  and  or 
thodox  Republicans  alike  are  at  work  in 
Washington,  diligently  trying  to  follow  all 
this  advice. 

Into  this  morass  of  despair  stepped 
Ronald  Reagan.  Mr.  Reagan  was  elected  six- 
teen months  ago.  I  believe.  largely  because 
he  was  the  only  candidate  who  firmly  chal- 
lenged the  Phillips-Curve  consensus  which 
goes  back  to  John  Maynard  Keynes.  Keynes 
told  us  that  unemployment  is  caused  by  ir.- 
sufficient  spending,  and  that  inflation  is 
caused  by  too  much  spending.  So  when 
there  is  unemployment,  spending  should  be 
encouraged,  and  when  there  is  inflation, 
spending  should  be  discouraged.  For  some 
reason,  the  Keynesian  answer  to  inflation 
reminds  me  of  Napoleon,  who  was  asked 
once  why  he  had  had  a  soldier  taken  out 
and  summarily  shot  for  cowardice.  Napole- 
on replied.  "To  encourage  the  others."  The 
demand-managers  see  unemployment  as  a 
way  to  encourage  workers  to  reduce  their 
wage  demands,  and  bankruptcy  as  a  way  to 
encourage  businesses  to  reduce  their  credit 
demands.  But  after  years  of  diligently  ap- 
plying this  formula,  we  found  ourselves 
with  stagflation— simultaneous  inflation 
and  economic  stagnation.  All  that  the 
demand-managers  could  advise  us  to  do  was 
to  adjust  to  a  steadily  worsening  tradeoff 
between  the  two  problems. 

The  "supply-side"  solution  to  this  dilem- 
ma was  first  put  forward  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  The  supply-siders  pointed  out 
that  there  is  more  to  economic  policy  than 
putting  money  into,  or  taking  money  out  of. 
people's  pockets.  People  are  spenders  and 
-  consumers,  but  they  are  also  producers, 
savers,  inventors  and  entrepreneurs.  Instead 
of  using  both  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to 
pump  up  demand,  or  choke  it  off,  the 
supply-siders  suggested  a  different  strategy. 
Monetary  policy  should  be  used  to  stabilize 
the  dollar,  and  fiscal  incentives  used  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  individual  and  busi- 
ness production,  saving  and  risk-taking.  The 
key  was  to  do  both  at  the  same  time.  Four 
years  ago,  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York.  I  put  it  this  way: 

"The  U.S.  government  must  combat  infla- 
tion by  maintaining  the  value  of  its  curren- 
cy and  through  prudent  fiscal  practices.  But 
I  am  also  saying  I  recognize  there  are  pow- 
erful forces  arrayed  against  those  who 
would  halt  Inflation,  a  broad  debtor  class 
that  includes  most  of  the  nation,  people 
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who  would  be  badly  hurt  by  deflation  unless 
correct  tax  policy  made  it  easier  for  the 
entire  economy  to  produce  wealth  and  pay 
off  debt.  This  is  why  I  continue  to  believe 
tax  policy  must  remain  the  cutting  edge  as 
we  try  to  combat  both  stagnation  and  infla- 
tion. 

•But  this  does  not  mean  tax  policy  can  do 
it  all.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
way  we  can  ever  whip  inflation  Is  with  cor- 
rect domestic  and  international  monetary 
policy,  for  it  is  ultimately  monetary  policy 
that  determines  the  value  of  the  doUsr.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  only  when  the 
government  is  once  again  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  that  value,  by  making  the  dollar 
convertible  again  into  something  of  value, 
can  we  be  assured  that  inflation  will  be 
beaten." 

This,  In  a  nutshell,  has  been  the  double 
agenda  of  the  supply-siders:  tax-rate  reduc- 
tion and  deregulation  to  restore  incentives, 
coupled  with  sound-money  policy  to  stabi- 
lize the  dollar.  Spending  restraint  is  impor- 
tant, but  supply-siders  point  out  that  the 
whole  fiscal  game  is  won  or  lost  on  the 
health  of  the  economy.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  any  change  in  the  deficit  is  due  to 
the  automatic  effects  of  a  change  in  infla- 
tion. Interest  rates,  economic  growth,  or  un- 
employment. 

Prom  my  perspective,  the  last  sixteen 
months  have  been  a  record  of  triumph  and 
tragedy.  Part  of  the  tragedy  is  that  the  idea 
of  using  fiscal  incentives  to  cushion  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  disinflation  was  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  President  Reagan's  original 
plan  would  have  cut  income  tax  rates  20 
percent  by  January  1,  1982.  Instead,  the  cut 
is  only  5  percent.  Because  American  families 
received  only  a  1.25  percent  tax  credit  last 
year,  the  Treasury  estimates  that  taxes  rose 
$15  billion  in  1981— more  than  $150  for  the 
average  worker.  American  families  bore  the 
brunt  of  monetary  policy  without  any  of  the 
planned  incentives  in  place,  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  the  tax  burden  on  the  economy  Is 
higher  now  than  It  was  under  Jimmy 
Carter. 

This  happened  bet;au8e  of  the  re-emer- 
gence of  the  traditional  idea  that  a  tax  in- 
crease would  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
"saving  revenue."  Instead,  the  economy  slid 
from  stagnation  into  a  severe  recession  be- 
ginning in  July,  and  the  deficit  became 
larger,  not  smaller.  Of  course  a  handful  of 
opponents  now  tell  President  Reagan  that  it 
was  the  prospect  of  his  future  tax  cuts  that 
caused  the  1981  recession.  But  the  results  of 
last  year's  ill-timed  tax  increase  were  pre- 
dictable, because  many  of  us  did  in  fact  pre- 
dict them. 

The  triumph  is  that  though  Congress 
acted  belatedly,  it  did  act.  For  the  first  time 
since  1948,  there  are  tax  Incentives  in  place 
during  a  recession,  in  time  to  do  any  good. 
We  have  at  least  arrested  the  growth  of  the 
tax  burden,  although  we  need  to  go  further. 
As  long  as  Congress  does  nothing  foolish  to 
abort  the  recovery,  these  Incentives  will 
help  to  lay  a  permanent  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  personal  savings  rate  Jumped  17  per- 
cent in  the  first  three  months  of  tax-rate  re- 
duction; and  investment  in  new  public  stock 
offerings  set  a  record  last  year.  Corporate 
investment  did  not  set  any  records.  But  this 
Is  exactly  the  same  pattern  that  followed 
the  similar  Kennedy  tax  cuts:  the  lion's 
share  of  capital  formation  began  on  the  in- 
dividual side,  and  spilled  over  to  business. 

It  is  Ironic  to  read  in  news  stories  that  the 
Business  Roundtable  is  calling  for  taking 
away  the  tax-rate  cuts  for  individuals.  Of 


course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  blg-buslness 
opposition  to  the  individual  tax  cuts.  For 
reasons  I  cannot  quite  understand,  the  large 
corporations  were  always  opposed  to  cutting 
tax  rates  for  their  workers,  shareholders 
and  customers.  For  reasons  I  can  under- 
stand, they  also  opposed  the  1978  cut  in  cap- 
ita] gains  tax  rates,  which  was  extremely 
successful  In  stimulating  new  ventures. 
With  this  record,  I  would  be  cautious  about 
proposals  to  monkey  aroimd  with  President 
Reagan's  tax  bill.  If  I  were  running  a  large 
corporation. 

The  greatest  tragedy,  though,  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  supply-side  monetary  policy. 
In  my  view,  the  monetarist  and  the  supply- 
side  approaches  to  money  are  irreconcilable. 
Since  October  1979.  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
pursued  the  monetarist  pohcy  of  targeting 
the  Ml  definition  of  money  according  to  an 
arbitrary  formula.  I  believe  that  the  Incor- 
rectness of  this  policy  is  now  apparent  to 
almost  everyone.  The  problem  is  twofold. 
First,  this  policy  runs  Into  precisely  the 
problems  Keynes  described  when  he  said, 
"Men  cannot  be  employed  when  the  object 
of  desire  (I.e..  money)  Is  something  which 
cannot  be  produced  and  the  demand  for 
which  cannot  be  choked  off. "  Fixing  the 
quantity  of  money,  to  the  degree  that  it  suc- 
ceeds, forces  the  real  economy  rather  than 
the  banking  system  to  adjust  to  every 
change  in  the  demand  for  money.  There- 
fore, monetarism  causes  unnecessary  gyra- 
tions of  interest  rates  and  real  output.  This 
is  why.  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  we 
have  suffered  two  back-to-back  recessions  in 
two  years,  and  seen  the  prime  rate  go  to  20 
percent  under  both  a  Democratic  and  a  Re- 
publican President. 

Second,  It  is  obvious  that  both  Keynes 
and  the  monetarists  have  underestimated 
the  degree  to  which  people  can  and  do  find 
ingenious  substitutes  for  whatever  defini- 
tion of  money  the  central  bankers  are  tar- 
geting. Witness  the  explosion  of  money 
market  funds,  overnight  repos.  and  over- 
night Eurodollars,  none  of  which  are  Includ- 
ed In  Ml.  Knowing  the  historical  velocity  of 
Ml  Is  no  help,  because  targeting  a  certain 
definition  makes  people  behave  a-historical- 
ly.  What  this  means  Is  that  we  can  avoid  the 
111  side  effects  of  quantity  targets  only  to 
the  degree  that  the  Federal  Reserve  loses 
control  of  the  money  supply,  and  therefore 
of  monetary  policy.  Perhaps  the  most  In- 
triguing line  in  the  whole  Report  of  the 
President's  economic  advisers— a  monetarist 
tract  from  start  to  finish- Is  this  one:  "The 
monetary  system  is  evolving  toward  one  in 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  will  have  very 
close  control  over  Ml,  suitably  redefined 
from  time  to  time  ..." 

My  own  belief  Is  that  the  monetary 
system  Is  quickly  evolving  toward  a  scrap- 
ping of  the  monetary  targets.  Quantity  tar- 
gets have  been  tried  and  abandoned  in 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  When  It 
happens  here,  someone  will  Inevitably  com- 
plain that  monetarism  did  not  fall,  but 
rather  was  never  tried  hard  enough.  But  the 
very  measures  which  monetarists  now  pro- 
pose to  help  the  Fed  hit  its  targets  better- 
such  as  a  market-related  discount  rate— are 
a  frank  admission  that  It  is  price,  not  quan- 
tity, which  governs  the  money  markets. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  many  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the 
monetary  targets.  To  the  degree  that  this  is 
because  they  recognize  the  failure  of  mone- 
tarism. 1  sympathize  with  them.  But  If  they 
plan  to  replace  the  targets  with  a  return  to 
their  complete  discretion,  or  for  the  purjKwe 
of  "reflation,"  our  economy  will  remain  In 


grave  danger.  The  monetarists  are  absolute- 
ly correct  In  saying  that  some  nile  ought  to 
govern  monetary  policy.  The  only  trouble  Is 
that  the  monetarists  have  given  us  the 
wrong  role. 

I'm  no  expert,  but  I  think  most  modem 
economists  overlook  a  simple  fact:  that 
money  Is  not  chosen  by  economists  or  gov- 
ernment officials.  It  is  chosen  by  the 
market,  by  the  common  agreement  of  mil- 
lions of  Individuals.  And  the  quantity  of 
money  demanded  is  also  fixed  precisely  by 
the  sum  of  these  individual  demands.  The 
definition  and  quanity  of  money  are  there- 
fore things  which  can  be  only  estimated  ap- 
proximately, alter  the  fact.  The  goverrunent 
simply  cannot  determine  money,  or  the 
demand  for  it,  except  in  its  limited  capacity 
as  a  user  of  money. 

According  to  Keynes,  we  have  recessions 
because  individuals  caimot  be  relied  upon  to 
spend  their  money.  So  their  reluctance  must 
be  overcome  by  having  the  government 
spend  it  for  them.  The  monetarists  eschew 
such  blatant  interventlonism.  But  do  they 
really  dispute  Keynes's  idea  about  the  need 
to  regulate  spending — or  only  his  means  for 
achieving  this  regulation?  Baron  Meyer 
Rothschild  Is  supposed  to  have  said. 
"Permit  me  to  control  the  money  of  a 
nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  Its  laws." 
Well.  If  you  believe  that  only  money  really 
matters,  you  can  support  free  market  solu- 
tions for  everything  except  money.  While 
the  Keynesians  advocate  regulating  spend- 
ing through  the  government  deficit,  the 
monetarists  advocate  regulating  spending 
through  Federal  Reserve  open  market  oper- 
ations. 

Once  again,  these  are  the  observations  of 
a  Congressman,  not  an  economist.  But  they 
are  observations  based  on  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  Americans,  whose  economic, 
social  and  family  lives  are  being  deeply 
wrenched  by  the  deterioration  of  our  cur- 
rency. I  can  tell  you  that  people  do  not  con- 
sider paper  money  In  the  abstract,  the  way 
economists  do.  They  think  of  It  as  a  yard- 
stick, as  a  standard  of  value. 

People  have  as  many  problems  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  tries  to  maintain  its  monetary 
standard  "on  the  average"  as  they  would 
have  If  a  foot  was  11  Inches  one  day  and  13 
inches  the  next.  The  goverrunent  might 
point  out  that  the  ruler  was  exactly  12 
Inches,  "on  the  average."  But  If  you  tried  to 
buUd  a  house.  It  would  be  grotesque,  be- 
cause none  of  Its  parts  would  fit.  The  parts 
of  our  economy  don't  fit  because  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Is  trying  to  maintain  our  mone- 
tary standard  "on  the  average."  Come  to 
think  It,  you  don't  need  a  winter  coat  In 
Buffalo,  on  the  average. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  money  and 
credit  have  a  moral  dimension.  The  word 
credit,  in  Latin,  literally  means  "he  be- 
lieves." People  trade  with  each  other  In  time 
because  they  believe  they  will  not  be  de- 
frauded by  a  change  In  the  currency.  If  they 
stop  believing  that,  they  stop  lending,  or 
else  charge  exorbitant  insurance  premiums 
against  the  risk.  This  Is  why  interest  rates 
are  so  high  and  why  only  monetary  reform 
can  bring  them  down. 

If  this  sounds  philosophical,  let  me  assure 
you  as  a  Congressman  from  Buffalo  that  It 
translates  Into  hard  political  reality.  Honest 
money  Is  a  populist,  blue-collar,  middle- 
class,  bread-and-butter  concern.  If  you  are 
wealthy,  you  can  protect  yourself  against 
the  risk  of  bad  money  by  buying  interest- 
paying  bonds,  or  by  Investing  In  real  assests. 
or  by  hiring  lawyers,  accountant  and 
brokers  to  figure  out  complicated  schemes 
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involving  the  tax  laws  and  the  futures  mar- 
kets. But  the  less  savings  you  have,  the 
more  certain  they  are  to  be  tied  up  in  cur- 
rency or  deposits  which  earn  little  or  no  in- 
terest, because  they  must  be  turned  over  so 
often.  Therefore,  the  brunt  of  every  major 
inflation  falls  on  the  working  middle  class. 

In  my  home  state  of  New  York,  the  Pro- 
fessional Employees  Federation  recently 
proposed  this  contract  language  in  its  nego- 
tiations with  the  state:  "Recognizing  the 
possibility  of  uncontrollable  inflation  and 
the  serious  loss  of  credibility  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  the  employer,  upon 
union's  demand,  will  remunerate  employees 
in  mediums  of  exchange  other  tha»i  the 
presently  used  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  dollar. 
Such  alternative  mediums  of  exchange  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  bullion  and  coin,  and/or  one  or 
more  foreign  currencies."  A  union  spokes- 
man told  the  Washington  Post:  "We're  not 
suggesting  that  the  governor  pan  gold  In 
Colorado  and  pay  us  in  gold  dust.  We  want 
to  be  paid  in  the  value  of  gold  or  silver  or 
another  index  of  value."  Would  anyone  like 
to  explain  to  them  about  money  illusion 
among  the  work-force? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  under  the  law 
which  established  the  Federal  Reserve,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  are  still  legally  "redeem- 
able on  demand  in  lawful  money."  I  know 
someone  who  tried,  about  ten  years  ago,  to 
find  out  exactly  what  this  means.  He  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

"Deak  Snt:  I  am  enclosing  two  $100  Feder- 
al Reserve  notes  inscribed.  Redeemable  in 
lawful  money  at  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, or  at  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank,'  one 
signed  by  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  (1934):  one 
signed  by  Henry  H.  Fowler  (1950),  both  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury. 

"I  am  asking  that  the  promise  be  fulfilled. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  will  send  me  as 
lawful  money  but  you  must  know  what  the 
U.S.  Treasurers  called  lawful  money  in  1934 
and  1950,  when  they  made  those  promises. 

"Thanking  you  in  advance. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

•C.  V.  Myths." 

He  received  the  following  reply: 

"Dear  Mr.  Myers:  Your  letter  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
reply. 

"The  two  $100  Federal  Reserve  Notes 
which  you  forwarded  with  your  letter  are 
lawful  money.  United  States  notes  and  coin 
of  the  United  States  are  also  lawful  money. 

"Your  two  $100  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
returned  herewith. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  P.  PUHALL, 

"Special  Assistant  Treasurer. " 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Reserve  note 
is  a  promise  to  pay  itself.  It  is  what  John 
Exter  aptly  calls  an  "lOU  nothing."  We 
have  had  lOU  nothing  money  before:  with 
John  Law  and  the  Mississippi  River  Bubble, 
the  assignats  of  the  French  Revolution;  the 
Continental  Dollar:  the  Civil-War  green- 
back. In  every  case,  these  lOU  nothings 
have  ultimately  been  rejected  by  people  in 
the  market.  They  have  always  caused  high 
prices,  high  interest  rates,  a  flight  to  real 
values  and  general  stagnation.  It  is  not  coin- 
cidence that  our  economy  has  exhibited  ex- 
actly these  symptoms  since  1968.  when  the 
United  States  effectively  stopped  redeeming 
dollars  with  a  fixed  weight  of  gold.  In  every 
case,  there  was  nothing  the  governments 
could  do  to  stabilize  prices,  bring  down  in- 
terest rates,  or  restore  financial  thrift  and 
long-term  confidence,  except  to  make  those 


lOUs  again  convertible  on  demand  into  a 
fixed  weight  of  something  valuable. 

I  can  appreciate  your  skepticism,  because 
I  used  to  share  it.  As  Bill  Quirk  so  aptly 
puts  it,  the  generations  raised  while  gold 
was  illegal  (that  is.  since  1934)  were  taught 
firmly  In  Economics  I.  that  there  was  noth- 
ing unique  about  gold— It  was  a  soft  yellow 
metal  admired  by  many  primitive  peoples 
for  its  glitter.  Some  primitive  monetary  sys- 
tems were  also  attracted  to  it.  In  sum.  gold's 
appeal  was  a  mixture  of  superstition  and  ro- 
manticism. The  United  States,  however,  had 
moved  to  a  higher  evolutionary  stage.  This 
was  why.  of  course,  we  put  in  Jail  anyone 
caught  with  a  five-dollar  gold  Indian-head 
coin. 

Oold  convertibility  may  not  be  fashiona- 
ble. But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impera- 
tive, for  the  simple  reason  that  if  We  do  not 
choose  to  re-monetize  gold,  people  in  the 
market  will  progressively  choose  to  de-mon- 
etize the  dollar. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  we  could 
blithely  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  only  a 
part  of  the  world  economy,  and  that  a  large 
part  of  the  debt  we  thought  we  owed  to  our- 
selves is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  cur- 
rent monetary  system  is  inherently  unsta- 
ble, whether  it  is  managed  by  Keynesians  or 
monetarists.  We  must  steer  between  the 
Scylla  of  deflation  and  bankruptcy,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  inflation  and  flight  from  the 
doUar. 

Under  the  current  policy,  the  immediate 
danger  is  a  continued  fall  in  prices  and  a  spi- 
raling  liquidation  of  credit.  But  if  we  shift 
to  ""reflation."  foreigners  will  find  their 
dollar  assets  suddenly  yielding  less  or  even 
depreciating.  If  they  were  to  dump  even  a 
large  fraction  of  their  hundreds  of  billions 
of  short-term  dollar  claims,  the  result  could 
be  a  hyper-depreciation  and  flight  from  the 
dollar.  The  pressure  around  the  world  for 
beggar-your-neighbor  protectionism,  against 
what  would  be  seen  as  American  ""dump- 
ing." would  become  overwhelming. 

Some  time  ago.  I  put  forward  my  sugges- 
tions for  monetary  reform.  They  range  from 
those  which  could  be  put  into  effect  imme- 
diately, to  those  which  would  require  execu- 
tive and  legislative  action. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  abandon 
its  monetary  targets  as  instruments  of 
policy. 

Se<»nd.  open-market  operations  should  be 
ended,  except  perhaps  for  purposes  of  short- 
term  debt-management  involving  tax  antici- 
pation notes.  Federal  debt  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  not  be  replaced  when  it 
matures. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  rely  on 
the  rediscount  window,  limited  to  short- 
term  commercial  pap)er,  as  the  primary 
method  for  creating  new  Federal  Reserve 
credit  and  bank  reserves.  But  the  discount 
rate  should  be  considered  as  a  flexible  tool, 
not  a  fixed  target. 

Fourth,  the  new  target  of  monetary  policy 
should  be  some  proxy  for  the  price  level. 
The  all-commodity  index  or  strong-currency 
exchange  rates  would  be  second  best,  but 
the  best  would  be  the  dollar  price  of  gold.  If 
possible  we  should  co-ordinate  this  policy 
with  the  central  banks  of  our  largest  trad- 
ing partners,  as  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements.  Jelle 
ZJilstra.  has  suggested.  Right  now.  this 
would  mean  arresting  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
gold,  but  it  would  also  mean  placing  a  ceil- 
ing above  which  the  price  may  not  rise. 

Fifth,  without  delay,  the  Administration 
should  propose  legislation  to  define  the  U.S. 
dollar  again  as  a  fixed  weight  of  gold,  and  to 


provide  for  the  convertibility  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  credit  into  gold  on  demand. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  convoke 
an  international  conference  on  the  order  of 
Bretton  Woods,  to  reconstitute  an  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  The  object  would 
be  to  establish  a  system  in  which  official 
international  settlements  are  made  in  gold, 
and  to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  outstand- 
ing official  dollar  reserves. 

The  discount-rate  mechanism  will  help  be- 
cause it  permits  the  supply  of  money  to  con- 
form to  the  demand  for  money  in  the  short 
term.  This  would  avoid  the  big  and  uiuieces- 
sary  swings  in  interest  rates  and  output 
caused  by  the  quantity  rule.  But  the  point  is 
to  target  a  stable  price  level,  not  interest 
rates.  It  is  as  wrong  to  try  to  fix  a  certain  in- 
terest rate  as  it  is  to  try  to  fix  a  certain 
quantity  of  money. 

We  need  gold  convertibility  because  it's 
not  enough  to  simply  have  a  rule  for  mone- 
tary policy;  there  must  also  be  a  mechanism 
for  putting  it  into  effect.  The  most  stable 
monetary  mechanism  we  have  seen  was  the 
classical  international  gold  standard.  Its 
record  in  this  country  might  have  been  even 
better,  if  not  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
banking  system  before  there  was  a  Federal 
Reserve.  And  the  Bretton  Woods  system, 
though  flawed,  provided  exceptional  stabili- 
ty. 

An  obvious  question  arises:  If  we  are  no 
longer  going  to  monetize  Federal  debt, 
doesn't  this  imply  the  need  for  fiscal 
reform?  It  certainly  does.  If  we  stop  mone- 
tizing Federal  debt,  all  Federal  credit  oper- 
ations must  be  financed  out  of  our  net  sav- 
ings. This  tells  me  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  increase  private  saving- 
such  as  further  tax-rate  cuts— and  to  reduce 
Federal  credit  activities,  both  on  and  off- 
budget.  Once  again,  raising  tax  rates  does 
not  make  sense. 

I  recently  asked  a  wise  economist  friend  of 
mine,  Robert  Mundell,  whether  there  isn't 
perhaps  some  other  way  to  accomplish  the 
same  objective.  Bob  thought  a  moment  and 
replied:  ""If  you  asked  me  how  to  get  to 
London,  Td  tell  you  to  fly  east.  I  could  tell 
you  how  to  get  there  by  flying  west.  But 
that  way  is  so  far  inferior  that  to  consider  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  your  intellectual  re- 
sources."' 

It  is  true  that  when  gold  convertibility  is 
working  best,  the  system  appears  most 
absurd.  The  gold  Just  sits  there  in  vaults, 
because  people  generally  prefer  holding 
convertible  paper  dollars,  which  earn  inter- 
est, to  holding  gold,  which  does  not.  By  the 
same  token,  national  defense  is  working  best 
when  our  expensive  and  sophisticated  weap- 
ons are  Just  sitting  there,  looking  useless, 
because  our  adversaries  don't  dare  to  threat- 
en us.  And  the  same  is  true.  I  guess,  when 
"you  buy  life  insurance  but  don't  die.  (As  my 
comrade-in-arms  Art  Laffer  observes,  gold 
convertibility  Is  a  sort  of  insurance  policy 
for  the  quality  of  money.)  It  is  only  when 
we  convince  ourselves  that  these  reserves 
are  wasteful,  and  can  therefore  be  dispensed 
with,  that  we  find  out.  too  late,  how  wrong 
we  were. 

Our  monetarist  friends  tell  us  that  the 
gold  standard  amounts  to  "price-fixing."  De- 
fining the  dollar  as  a  weight  of  gold  as  it 
was  for  most  of  the  1792-1971  period,  they 
say,  is  as  objectionable  as  fixing  the  dollar 
price  of  wheat  or  pork-bellies.  But  this  im- 
plies that  the  paper  dollar  gives  value  to 
gold,  not  vice  versa.  Congressman  Henry 
Reuss  predicted  back  in  1968  that  if  gold 
convertibility  were  suspended,  the  price  of 
gold  would  fall  from  $35  to  $6  an  ounce.  In- 
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stead,  the  price  is  now  above  $300,  and  has 
been  as  high  as  $850. 

Actually,  the  monetarists  should  be 
pleased  with  the  idea.  After  all,  80  of  the  93 
years  covered  by  Friedman  and  Schwartz's 
great  Monetary  History  of  the  United  States 
involved  some  form  of  gold  convertibility.  If 
the  dollar  were  once  again  as  good  as  gold, 
people  would  demand  more  dollars.  Ml 
might  grow— who  knows?— 15%  the  first 
year.  Maybe  10%  the  second  year.  Seven 
percent  the  third  year.  Five  percent  the 
fourth.  Three  percent  the  fifth.  Three  per- 
cent the  sixth.  Three  percent  the  seventh. 
And  Milton  Friedman  would  cry,  "Finally! 
At  Last!  They're  doing  it  right." 

The  Republican  Party  had  a  plank  in  its 
1980  national  platform  calling  for  a  stable 
monetary  standard.  But  it  would  be  a  shame 
if  sound  money  bec&me  the  preserve  of  only 
one  party.  William  Rees-Mogg,  the  former 
editor  of  the  London  Times,  observes  that 
gold  has  no  politics: 

"A  gold  system  works  through  the  money 
supply  and  does  not  require  an  elaborate 
system  of  controls;  it  should  appeal  to  the 
political  liberal.  Gold  is  international;  it  is 
the  world's  money  supply;  it  is  natural  for  a 
man  who  believes  in  gold  to  be 
internationalist  rather  than  nationalist  in 
outlook.  Oold  is  stable;  it  not  only  repre- 
sents order.  It  imposes  order  by  a  quasi- 
automatic  mechanism;  it  should  appeal  to 
the  institutional  conservative.  Gold  is  just; 
it  deals  equally  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, t>etween  past,  present,  sind  future;  it 
does  not  take  from  the  weak  and  give  to  the 
strong;  it  should  appeal  to  the  seeker  of 
social  Justice,  to  the  social  democrat." 

Frankly,  I  am  less  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  Republican  Party  than  I  am 
with  the  future  of  Western  civilization.  We 
are  not  here  to  discuss  the  future  of  supply- 
side  economics.  We  are  here  to  discuss  the 
future  of  democratic  capitalism.  If  we  fail, 
we  have  only  to  look  around  us— to  Greece, 
to  France,  and  elsewhere— to  see  what  the 
alternative  would  be.  As  President  Reagan 
says,  if  not  us,  who?  If  not  now,  when?  I 
think  his  question  is  not  meant  Just  for  one 
Administration,  or  for  one  party,  but  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

We  have  more  than  Just  a  responsibility  to 
our  own  people  to  save  the  dollar.  The 
world  was  put  on  a  gold-dollar  standard  in 
1944,  and  a  paper-dollar  standard  in  1971.  If 
we  fail,  we  wiU  hurt  not  only  ourselves,  but 
also  our  European  partners,  and  countries 
around  the  world— the  Mexicos  and  Can- 
adas  and  all  the  other  countries  whose  cur- 
rencies and  fates  are  tied  to  ours.  In  this,  as 
in  so  many  things,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
is  right:  If  America  does  not  lead  the  free 
world,  the  free  world  will  not  have  a  leader. 
It  is  our  special  responsibility  to  begin  a  re- 
newal of  the  standards  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, by  restoring  a  dollar  as  good  as  gold.* 


OLYMPIC  COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  the  Olympic  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act.  This  bill  formed 
the  basis  of  the  compromise  that  was 
so  nearly  achieved  last  week  on  the 
issue  of  Olympic  coins. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  minting  Of  two 
traditional  silver  dollars,  one  in  1983 
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and  one  in  1984.  In  addition,  the  first 
U.S.  gold  coin  in  50  years  will  be  au- 
thorized for  minting  in  1984.  All  three 
coins  would  be  struck  in  both  proof 
and  uncirculated  condition,  for  a  total 
of  six  different  varieties. 

The  silver  coins  would  be  sold  at  a 
price  that  would  recover  the  face  value 
and  cost  o'  manufacture  and  would  in- 
clude a  $10  per  coin  surcharge.  The 
gold  coin  would  be  priced  similarly, 
but  include  a  $50  per  coin  surcharge. 
The  surcharges  would  be  split  evenly 
between  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Oljmipic  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  The  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  would 
use  the  money  to  stage  and  promote 
the  1984  games.  The  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  would  use  the  money  to 
train  Olympic  athletes  to  promote 
local  and  community  amateur  athlet- 
ics and  to  erect  training  facilities. 

This  bill,  unlike  the  Senate-passed 
bill  or  Mr.  St  Germain's  bill,  is  the 
only  bill  that  would  provide  money  to 
the  local  levels  of  amateur  athletics. 
My  bill  help  not  only  Olympic  ath- 
letes, who  are  the  cream  of  the  com- 
petitors, but  also  the  thousands  of 
grassroot  high  schools,  sports  clubs, 
and  leagues  which  provide  initial  ath- 
letic training.  It  is  those  community 
programs  that  were  inevitably  the 
first  step  on  Olympians  road  to  great- 
ness. 

The  Olympic  Commemorative  Coin 
Act  has  a  place  for  private  marketers. 
The  rights  to  market  the  coins  over- 
seas would  be  awarded  to  a  marketing 
organization  chosen  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  executive  director 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and 
the  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  the 
award  of  overseas  rights  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  others  know  the  foreign 
market  in  a  way  to  make  foreign  sales 
successful 

Within  the  United  States,  the  Treas- 
ury would  offer  the  coins  directly  to 
the  public.  Even  here,  however,  I  pro- 
vide a  role  for  private  enterprise.  The 
bill  provides  for  discounted  sales  for 
bulk  purchasers.  The  discount  would 
reflect  the  savings  to  the  Treasury  of 
not  having  to  individually  market 
those  coins.  Any  organization  that 
wishes  to  buy  coins  in  bulk  and  resell 
them  to  the  public  can  do  so.  Competi- 
tion is  the  American  way. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  exclusive 
marketing  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause that  is  diametric  to  our  free  en- 
terprise, free  market  system,  in  which 
all  can  compete.  My  bill  is  faithful  to 
this  America  principle  and  encourages 
private  marketing,  but  it  is  private 
marketing  in  the  free  market.  It  is  not 
a  grant  of  a  monopoly  to  a  single  pri- 
vate marketer  of  the  constitutional 
power  to  coin  money. 

The  Olympic  Commemorative  Coin 
Act  goes  to  great  lengths  to  protect 
the  taxpayer  from  any  costs  in  this 


program.  My  bill  is  the  only  bill  that 
meets  the  General  Accounting  Office 
criteria  for  sales  of  these  coins.  The 
Senate  Olympic  coin  bill  would  cost 
the  taxpayer  up  to  $360  million  in  in- 
direct Federal  financing.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
iCAiN's  bill,  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  would  cost  the 
Goverrunent  up  to  $210  million  in  for- 
gone revenues.  The  supporters  of 
these  other  proposals  can  call  these 
numbers  what  they  will,  but  they 
cannot  change  the  fact  that  under 
those  bills  the  taxpayer  is  indirectly  fi- 
nancing the  Olympics. 

Not  only  does  my  bill  meet  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  objections,  but 
my  bill  specifically  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  take  all  actions 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  coin  pro- 
gram will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  1 
penny.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  certify,  every  quarter,  that 
he  is  in  compliance  with  this  directive. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  an  Olym- 
pic coin  program.  But  I  am  equally 
committed  to  having  a  coin  program  in 
which  all  of  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
athletes,  and  one  in  which  there  is  no 
Federal  costs  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  one  in  which  the  marketing  is 
done  in  accordance  with  traditional 
American  values.* 


REMARKS  OP  HON.  JAMES  T. 
MOLLOY  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  followed  on  the  platform  in  ad- 
dressing the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  Convention  in  the 
Diplomat  Hotel  in  Hollywood,  Fla..  by 
our  beloved  and  distinguished  Door- 
keeper of  the  House.  Jim  MoUoy.  Jim 
Molloy  used  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union,  and  I  observed 
by  the  response  he  received  upon 
being  introduced  the  warm  memories 
and  the  great  affection  the  members 
of  the  organization  still  have  for  him. 
Jim  made  an  excellent  address  to  the 
convention  which  was  most  favorably 
received.  He  told  them  about  the  Con- 
gress, its  makeup  and  general  charac- 
ter, about  the  PAC's  and  the  legisla- 
tive process  practiced  by  the  Congress. 
It  was  an  educational  and  very  stimu- 
lating address.  I  just  wanted  all  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  we  not  only 
have  a  most  able  and  efficient  Door- 
keeper, but  we  have  a  fine  representa- 
tive of  this  House  when  he  appears  to 
speak  to  groups  in  the  country,  in  Jim 
Molloy.  I  include  herewith  the  intro- 
duction which  Jim  received  and  his  ad- 
dress for  inclusion  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record: 
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IKTERHATIOHAL     LoNGSHORDfiWs     AssociA-        The  most  Important  thing  for  you.  as  Indl 


__  _         _     _  _  Because   I   came  out  of   the   Longshore- 

LTWOOD,  Pla..  March  2-5,  1982 


pate  In  the  legislative  process  In  order  for  it  to  stand  here  today  in  a  more  Informal  and 

_  .^-  e»  to  produce  what  is  best  for  your  Interests,  jovial  atmosphere,  however.  I  did  want  to 

iNTRODOCTioii  BY  THOMAS  w.  oli:asoi«.sr..  pounc^i    Actlon    Committees    are^  now    a  lend  my  support  to  this  very  serious  matter. 

iNTSRHATioHAL  pRBsiDDiT.  iLA.  Afx-cio  maJor  factor  in  politics,  and  I  believe  they  In  the  future,  if  you  should  ever  come  to 

You  may  recognize  this  face  and  voice  as  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  the  Nation's  Capitol,  I  welcome  all  of  you  to 

the  one  on  television  who  at  the  opening  of  q^^  ^i  ^^^  ^^^  major  PAC"s,  moneywise,  visit  my  office  in  the  spirit  of  conviviality, 

a   Joint    Session    of    Congress    says,    "Mr.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  Union  organization.  The  Auto  but  also  for  whatever  direction  and  assist- 

Speaker,     the    President    of    the    United  ^Qfi^ers  are  the  only  Union  represented  in  ance  I  may  be  able  to  offer  In  making  you 

SUtes."  the  top  ten,  and  the  rest  are  from  other  spe-  more  familiar  with  the  workings  of  your 

As  Doorkeeper  of  the  United  SUtes  House  ^^^  interest  groups.  Congress.* 

of  RepresenUtlves.  he  carries  a  great  deal  y^^  cannot  remain  naive  enough  to  be-  ^__^^^_^ 

of  weighty  responsibility.  He  is  a  conduit  of  „        ^j^^^^  j,    making  an  individual  contribu-                     ^^,,„^,„„TrT,T/-x*T 

communication  from  the  White  House  and  ^^^^          ^jj  ^^^  j^e  vote  of  a  Congressman.  AMENDING    THE    CONSTITUTION 

the  Senate  to  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU-  ^he're  U  a  tremendous  amount  going  on  in  TO     CONTROL     THE     FEDERAL 

tlves.  He  has  a  staff  of  some  five  hundred  ^jjj^j,  y^u  have  a  very  real  vested  interest,  BUDGET 

people  who  provide  the  d»y-to-<l*y  services  ^^  compensation  bUl,  the  Hobbs  Act.  not  owiroo  ^V,^  anrf  wm  riven 

keeping  the  Capitol  operating.  These  serv-  ^^    j^^  yourselves,  but  for  your  wives,  chll-  ^Mr.  GREGG  ask^  and  was  given 

ices  include  the  Publications  Distribution  ^^^  ^^  widows  as  well.  A  concerted  effort  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 

Service  and  the  House  Document  Room,  re-  ^^y  jjj  ^^  y^^  working  within  the  Committee  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 

sponsible  for  the  distribution  of  all  Public  ^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^y  ^J^  „hich  your  best  interests  elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Bills  and  Documents,  plain  clothes  security,  ^^^^  ^  served  on  the  Floor  of  the  House.  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  see 

and  overseeing  protocol  of  visiting  dignl-  j  ^jj  ^^^  y^^  ^  recent  example  which  Is  projected  larger  and  larger  deficits  it 

f*^**nr^™in.^,2Lit!^^  ^J^"  M^Uov^M  "°^  Confidential  since  it  was  cited  in  the  becomes  clear  that  the  Congress  does 

ing    prominent   position    Jim    MoUoy    has  vvall  Street  Journal.  Congressman  Dan  Ros-  .  .           .y^     intPstlnal  fortitude  nec- 

never   forgotten   his   beginnings   with   the  tenkowski   Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "°^  "^Y®  i'^  intestinal  loriiiuae  nee 

international  Longshoremen's  Association,  w^^^d  Me^™^^r-oriented  Congress-  essary  to  bring  deficit  spending  under 

He  is  a  friend  we  can  call  on  and  who  calls  ,^^^  j^om  the  city  of  Chicago,  raised  ap-  control 

on  us.  proximately     $160,000    at    a    testimonial  Over  the  last  25  years  Congress  has 
At  thU  time  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  dinner.  The  bulk  of  this  money  came  from  only  balanced  its  budget  once.   As   a 
Doorkeeper  of  the  United  States  House  of  ^^^    business    community,    not    the    Labor  result  of  this  fiscal  ineptness.  Congress 
Representatives,  James  T.  MoUoy.  Movement.  The  business  community  U  not  has  put  this  country  through  a  roller 
RXMARKS  BY  HOW.  JAM18  T.  MOLLOY,  necessarily    Interested    in    promoting   your  coaster  of  high  interest  rates,  high  in- 
DooRKm-«.n.s.Hoos«orRXFR«snrrATivxs  needs   in   Congress.   Congressman   Rosten-  Nation  and  an  unsUble  economic  con- 
Thank  you.  President  Oleason.  I  appreci-  kowski   is   not   a   man   who   can   be   over-  .,^. 
ate  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here  whelmed  with  influence,  but  he.  as  most  "'"""•  __„_.    .^    rnn«rre<«    malce«!    it 
today  other  Members,  is  ready  to  listen  to  groups  The    record    of    Congress    makes    It 
It  is  difficult  to  foUow  someone  like  Sena-  who  come  to  him  with  specific  proposals,  clear  that  it  will  not  change  its  ways 
lor  Pepper  who  is  truly  one  of  the  most  That's  all  you're  asking  for  in  Washington—  unless  it  Is  forced  to  do  so.  Thus,  the 
beautiful  people  in  Congress.  We  recently  someone  to  bring  your  proposals  to  the  Con-  time  has  come  to  pass  a  constitutional 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  together  on  gress.  amendment  which  requires  the  Con- 
the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  birthday  PAC's  are  very  important  to  you.  and  I  g^ess    to     put     in    place    a    balanced 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  in  his  re-  hope  you  will  give  some  time  and  thought  to  undKet  The  amendment  which  is  most 
marks  during  that  ceremony  on  the  Floor  of  them.  Your  future  depends  on  them.  It  U  „__,'  __j„te  to  this  nuroose  is  House 
the  House,  he  brought  us  both  tears  and  my  understanding  from  President  Oleason  appropriate  to  this  purpose  »f  "0"se 
laughter  as  he  did  here  a  short  whUe  ago.  that  it  wUl  cost  no  Brother  any  additional  Joint  Resolution  350  wid  its  compan- 
He  is  one  of  Labor's  greatest  friends  in  Con-  money.  PAC  money  will  come  out  of  what  is  ion  Senate  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  58). 
gress.  already  paid  to  the  International  and  will  This  amendment  would  do  four  basic 

In  appearing  before  you  today.  I  was  simply  require  a  new  checkoff  system  on  things, 
asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  dues  cards  you  sign.  Your  people  are  the  n  would  require  that  the  Congress 
something  which  is  of  tremendous  impor-  ones  who  have  to  put  together  and  staff  g^Qnt  a  statement  prior  to  each  year 
tance  to  all  of  us,  namely,  PACs.  Perry  these  operations,  and  it's  up  to  you  to  bring  __fi__tir,<»  tha  foot  that  mitlavs  will 
Harvey.  Jr..  in  speaking  before  you  earUer.  an  understanding  of  their  importance  to  the  "^^V  k  J.r«»J,  Jko^  \.2rJl,,tc  TtIh 
referred  to  PACs  as  one  of  the  most  impor-  membership.  It's  the  only  way  in  which  ^O^  ^  .w  f  *  i  ;^^'P^  *"° 
tant  things  to  the  Union  next  to  coUectlve  your  needs  will  be  brought  into  the  political  insure  that  actual  outlays  do  not 
bargaining.  arena,  and  whether  you  like  politics  or  not,  exceed  those  presented  in  the  state- 
As  somewhat  of  an  ouUider,  but  as  a  you  have  to  understand  that  only  through  ment.  It  would  also  allow  the  Con- 
former  member  of  I.L.A.  Local  1622  during  legislation  wiU  you  achieve  the  quality  of  gress,  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
my  college  and  law  school  days.  I  would  like  life  which  you  deserve  as  a  voting  citizen.  I  whole  membership  of  the  House,  to 
to  add  a  few  thoughts  of  my  own.  earnestly  urge  you  to  take  this  message  provide  for  specific  outlays  which 
I  have  spent  the  last  sixteen  years  work-  with  you  when  you  leave  this  room  today.  _,.„,  ^  a-rrt^ti  re/<eintji  rfireoted  solelv 
ing  closely  with  the  Congress,  and  I  have  You  not  only  have  to  send  your  message  to  *  ",,ff  ..Lwi  -rhic  ^mIH  thT,» 
seen  the  growing  importance  of  the  Political  Congress,  but  you  have  to  keep  your  people,  ^°  *  specilic  suojeci.  i  nis  wouiQ.  fcnus. 
Action  Committee  and  its  impact  on  the  leg-  such  as  your  good  friend.  Senator  Pepper,  in  accomplish  a  balanced  budget. 
islatlve  process.  Members  of  Congress  are  an  office  to  protect  the  Interests  of  everyone  .  Second,  it  would  limit  the  rate  of  In- 
extremely  diverse  group.  Bringing  a  majori-  associated  with  the  Longshoremen's  Union,  crease  in  spending  to  a  rate  that  does 
ty  of  them  together  to  enact  legislation  for  Politics  has  become  a  very  sophisticated  not  exceed  the  increase  in  national 
the  good  of  the  country  can  only  be  science.  With  the  use  of  computers.  Mem-  income  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  prior 
achieved  by  similar  pressures  being  brought  bers  of  Congress  can  now  break  down  their  yg^^r  This  would  keep  Congress  from 
by  a  number  of  concerned  sources  such  as  constituencies  into  very  specialized  groups  C_i_' „i„„  »w«  w,,^„^t  ty,^n„f,y,  oimniu 
those  of  you  in  the  Labor  Movement.  with  very  specialized  interests.  Senior  Clti-  balancing  the  budget  through  simply 

You  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  zens.  teachers,  businessmen,  etc.  The  only  raising  taxes, 
someone  like  President  Gleason  who  has  es-  way  In  which  you  can  compete  Is  to  organize  Third,  the  Congress  could  waive  the 
Ublished  a  working  office  in  Washington  and  make  your  special  Interests  known.  It's  provisions  of  the  amendment  when  a 
which  can  deal  with  the  Congress  on  a  day-  sad  but  true  to  say  that  the  dollar  bill  has  declaration  of  war  was  in  effect, 
to-day  basis.  He  also  is  president  of  one  of  become  a  necessity  in  this  process,  not  so  Fourth,  the  Congress  could  not  re- 
the  only  two  Labor  Unions  with  strong  much  for  the  people  in  politics,  but  for  your  qujre  the  States  to  engage  in  addition- 
working  ties  to  President  Reagan.  In  this  re-  own  legislative  people  on  whom  you  must  ^  activities  without  compensation 
spect  you  are  very  fortunate  In  that  your  depend  to  present  your  case.  The  organlza-  ,  .  additional  costs  This  sec- 
message  can  be  brought  to  a  Democratic  tlon  of  a  strong  Political  Action  Committee  equal  to  ine  aaaitionai  costs,  inis  sec 
Legislative  Branch  as  weU  as  a  Republican  is  the  message  I  most  strongly  urge  you  to  ^.ion  Of  the  amendment  is  extremely 
Executive  Branch.  This  is  certainly  a  sltua-  take  home  when  you  leave  this  convention  important  as  it  would  limit  the  ability 
tion  which  you  should  take  advantage  of.  on  Thursday.  of    the    Congress    to    pass    onto    the 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3706.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  aimual  report  on 
animal  welfare  enforcement  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  25  of  the  Animal 

r ,_^      .  „      .       ..      ,  ,  t  ti.  Welfare  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 

Congress  the  Congress  simply  will  not        (The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re-    ^n  Agriculture. 
be  responsible.  This  is  an  Idea  whose    quest  of  Mrs.  Boggs)  and  to  include       3797   ^  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
time  has  come.  extraneous  matter:)  tary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 

Mr.  Levitas.  tics),  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 

"  Mr.  VOLKHER.  '  conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  Mj-  F»hillip  Bitrton.  keypunch    function   at   the   Public   Works 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab-        Mr!  Jacobs.  Center.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  sec- 

sence  was  granted  to:  Mr.  Aspin. 

Ms.  Fiedler  (at  the  request  of  Mr.        Mr.  Miller  of  California. 


States  the  cost  of  complying  with  Fed-  Mr.  Corcoran  in  two  instances 

eral  legislation.  This  is  a  major  prob-  Mr.  Kemp  In  two  instances, 

lem  today  where  Congress  often  passes  Mr.  Rudd. 

a  bill  but  does  not  have  the  courage  to  Mr.  Marks. 

raise  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Mr.  Parris. 

compliance  with  the  legislation.  Mr.  SmmcwAY. 

The  effect  of  this  type  of  a  constitu-  Mr.  Wolf. 

tional  amendment  would  be  to  force  Mr.  Michel  in  three  Instances, 

the  Congress  to  act  in  a  fiscally  re-  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 

sponsible  way.  History  has  shown  us  Mr.  Roth. 

that   without   such   pressure   on   the  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio 


Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 

the  week,  on  account  of  illness.  Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mr.  Ireland. 

Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi-  Mr.  Stark. 

cial  business.  Mr.  Plorio. 

^  Mr.  Roe. 

'  Mr.  BONKER. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  j^jr.  Peyser. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  Mr.  Fountain. 

to  address  the  House,  following  the  Mr.  Chappell. 

legislative   program   and   any   special  Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances, 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  Mr.  Luken  in  two  instances, 

to:  Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Ftthian  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mr.  Swirr. 

Savage),  for  10  minutes,  April  28.  Mr.  Barnes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  Mr.  Gdarini. 

quest  of  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio)  to  revise  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 

and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  Mr.  Santini. 
extraneous  material:)  ^_^^^^_^ 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


tlon  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3798.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  his  report  for  calendar  year 
1981  on  applications  for  delays  of  notice  and 
customer  challenges  under  provisions  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978,  pur- 
suant to  section  1121(a)  of  Public  Law  95- 
630;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

3799.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3800.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  various  revisions  to  an  ex- 
isting records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3801.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  final  study 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowine  °"  ^^^  proposed  Dominguez-Escalante  Na 

.,.,               r^  oenaie  01  ine  louowmg  ^^^^^  .^^^j   ^  accordance  with  the  objec 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today.  title   was   taken   from   the   Speaker  s  y^^g  ^j  ^jj^  National  Trails  System  Act;  to 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today.  table  and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

Mr.  Gregg,  for  5  minutes,  today.  follows:  fairs. 

Mr.  Longren,  for  60  minutes,  today.  S.  2244.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  Proto-  3802.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  col  Amending  the  Convention  for  the  Pres-  the  Supreme  Court,  transmitting  a  draft  of 

quest   of   Mrs.    Boggs)   to   revise   and  ervatlon    of   the    Halibut   Fishery   of   the  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  28  of  the 

evt^nH  their  remnrlrc  nnrf  inoliirie  e-r  Northern   Pacific   Ocean   and   Bering  Sea.  United   States   Code   and   related   sUtutes 

tr«n2nM«  mot*H«iT^               inciuae  ex  ^^^^  ^^  Washington,  March  29.  1979;  to  with  respect  to  the  appointment  and  juris- 

iraneousmawjriai.;         ,      ^       ^    .  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  police;  to  the 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  30  minutes,  today.  Fisheries.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  nunutes,  today.  ^_^_^_  3503  y^  jitter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 

Mr.  Coelho.  for  5  minutes,  today. trative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today.  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  transmitting  his  annual  report  for  calendar 
Mr.  FiTHiAN,  for  10  minutes,  today.  j^    HAWKINS    from  the  Commit-  year  1981  on  applications  for  court  orders 
Messrs.   Jones   of  Tennessee.   Wat-  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported  "lade  to  Federal  and  State  judges  to  permit 
KINS.     Dorgan     of     North     Dakota,  that   that   committee   had   examined  J^„!,l"n.™nt"tn  iTn  s  r°  wm^^the 
Daschle.  Bedell,  and  Alexander,  for  and  found  truly  enroUed  a  joint  reso-  r°^- ft^  o^the  JudSifrv 
60  minutes  each  May  4,  1982.  lution  of  the  House  of  the  following  "^^ZTTetir  from^he  ^c^etary  of  Com- 
^■^■^——  title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by  merce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
EXTENSION  OF  RE-MARKS  ^^^  Speaker:  islation  to  amend  title  44.  United  SUtes 
_                ,                           »               ,     i  H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  to  author-  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
By   unanimous   consent,   permission  ^  ^^  request  the  President  to  issue  a  merce  to  establish  and  charge  prices  for  the 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was  proclamation  designating  April  25  through  charts  publUhed  by  the  National  Oceanic 
granted  to:  May  2,  1982,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  and  Atmospheric  Administration  that  recov- 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  ^_^^^___  er  by  1985  the  full  cost  of  producing  and  dis- 
quest  of  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio)  and  to  in-  trlbutlng  these  charts,  and  for  other  pur- 
clude  extraneous  matter: )  ADJOURNMENT  poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Mr.  Madioan  in  three  instances.  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.  ^  38f  A  letter  from  the  F^deraJlnsp«tor. 
.,     r,  rm.           ^,                           J  i                 J  Alasks  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
Mr.  Solomon.  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord-  tr^mlttlng  his  nth  qua^rly  reporl.  pur- 
Mr.  Napier  In  five  instances.  ingly   (at   2   o'clock   and   47    minutes  g^^t  to  section  7(a)(5)(E)  of  Public  Law  94- 
Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances.  p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to-  sge;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances.  morrow.  Wednesday.  April  28,  1982,  at  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
Mr.  Broyhill.  3  p.m.  fairs. 
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380«.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtea.  tranamltting  a 
report  on  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminlstra- 
tions  evaluation  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  over-the-counter  drugs  (HRD-82-41. 
April  26.  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  iTTtAT.T.  Committee  on  Interior  ajid 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3861.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  a  reversionary 
interest  in  certain  lands  conveyed  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Forestry  Commission,  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  such  lands  to  such  commission;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-447.  Pt.  ID.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YATES:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  411.  Resolution  to 
disapprove  the  deferral  (Rept.  No.  97-487). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  437.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  5998.  a  bUl  to 
provide  additional  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
International  Communication  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-488).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  438.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3208.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act 
of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-489).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  439.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3481.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  207  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  pretrial  services  (Rept.  No. 
97-490).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3809.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  repositories  for  the  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste,  transuranic  waste,  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  relating  to 
low-level  waste,  to  modify  the  Price-Ander- 
son provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  and  certain  other  provisions  pertaining 
to  facility  licensing  and  safety,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-481,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3021.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-492,  Pt.  I).  Order  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 

H.R.  6182.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunications 


and  Information  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  6163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget,  and  to  provide  for  crediting  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds  in  the  amount  of 
unnegotiated  social  security  checks;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  dc  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wamplkr,  Mr.  Joins  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    PouHTAtK,    and    Mr.    Za- 
BLOCxi)  (by  request): 
H.R.  6164.  A  bill  to  implement  the  agree- 
ment on  international  carriage  of  perishable 
foodstuffs  and  on  the  special  equipment  to 
be  used  for  such  carriage  (ATP),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PTTHIAN: 
H.R.  6165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  hiring  certain  unem- 
ployed individuals  and  to  make  certain 
changes  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  oil 
and  gas  income;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE: 
H.R.  6166.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Institute   of   Diabetes,    Endocrinology,    and 
Metabolic  Diseases:   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  6167.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1235  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  patents)  to  pro- 
vide that  such  section  applies  to  certificates 
of  plant  variety  protection  and  to  certain 
patents  acquired  from  certain  qualified  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
threats  against  Presidential  candidates  and 
other  persons  protected  by  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice who  are  not  presently  covered  by  the 
Presidential  threat  statute,  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  section  879  for  this  purpose; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gip- 

haxdt.     Mr.     Brodhkad,     and     Mr. 

Vanokr  Jact): 

H.R.  6169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

treatment  of  certain   real  property  under 

the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HOWARD   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Barnis.  Mr.  Cladskn,  Mr.  AifDERSON. 

Mr.  Shdstir,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Brkaux, 

Mr.    Lkvitas,    Mrs.    Booquard,    Mr. 

Pary,  Mr.  Ertil,  Mr.  Clijiodi,  Mr. 

Bokkr  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 

Matsui.  and  Mr.  LAirros); 

H.R.  6170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 

States  Code,  to  encourage  the  establishment 

by  SUtes  of  effective  alcohol  traffic  safety 

programs;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CLAUsnt)  (by  request): 
H.R.  6171.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  6172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
authorizations   for  appropriations,  and   for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R.  6173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  replace  title  XV  of 
such  act  with  a  block  grant  to  States  for 
health  planning;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Prrnzkl): 
H.R.  6174.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  deduc- 
tion for  percentage  depletion  (other  than 
with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  wells)  to  the 
shareholders  of  a  subchapter  S  corporation 
In  lieu  of  allowing  such  deduction  to  the 
corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the  laws 
against  the  counterfeiting  of  trademarks, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.   6176.   A   bin   relating   to   the   Uriff 
treatment  of  certain  canned  mushrooms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DK  LA  Garza): 

H.R.  6177.  A  bill  to  require  the  SecreUry 

of  Agriculture  to  prepare  and  disseminate 

cerUin  information:  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aodabbo.    Mr.    Barnes,    Mr.   Biacci, 
Mr.  Bohior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.   Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.      Mr.      Ottinoer.      Mr. 
Rakall.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,      Mr.      Solarz.      Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Young   of    Florida,    Mr.    Zeteretti, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Lantos,   Mr.    HtTBBARD.   Mr.   Kildee. 
Mr.   Hollenbeck.  Mr.   Yatron.  and 
Mr.  ScHEUERi: 
H.    Res.    440.    Resolution    to    oppose    the 
elimination  of  or  reduction  In  the  cost-of- 
living  adJustmenU  (COLA'S)  in  social  securi- 
ty benefits  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Na- 
tional    Commission     on     Social     Security 
Reform  has  reported  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

361.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  the  1934  Communications  Act;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

362.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  relative  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  gubernatorial  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

363.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  relative  to  an  alternative 
Income  Ux  system;  to  the  Committee  on  In 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

364.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.: 


Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on   Education 
and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

365.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Michigan,  relative  to  H.R.  5133; 


Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and     Mavroules 


H.R.  5308:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  LaPalce. 

H.R.  5321:  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr. 


Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

366.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Michigan,  relative  to  H.R.  3637; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


H.R.  5348:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 

0CSS6C- 

H.R.  5441:  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  5484:  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
LoKEN.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  5666:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 


California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenneh,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zeperetti. 

H.J.  Res.  444:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Coats,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  McHugh,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS  H.K.  aooo:  M.r.  miruntij.  ui  wimj'nn.u,  «i..      ov/r.,  "i».  »v^^~— ,  .~.. — ---  ■ 

.     ,,^TT        •     f  Pepper  Mr  Spence,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing-  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private  ^  ^^^  ^^  frost,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  -^^^^ '  m,    Mitchell  of  New  York,  Ms.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pauu  Mr.  Pascell 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  6178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klaus 
Wlhelm  Wendel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  SAM.  B.  HALL  JR.: 

H.K.  6179.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Goldstock  and  Augustus  M.  SUtham;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6180.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
B  Dymond.  Samuel  K.  Gibbons,  Jack  C. 
Kean.  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  380:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  444:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  445:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Beard,  and 
Mr.  Jeppries. 

H.R.  1648:  Mrs.  Bouquaro.  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  1799:  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.    1968:   Mr.   Ertel,   Mr.   Russo,   Mrs. 

BOUQUARD,     Mrs.     SCHROEDER,     Mr.     Broom- 

fiELD,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MXIER,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2163:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  2182:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 

H.R.  2493:  Mr.  DeNardis  and  Mr.  Per- 
kins. 

H.R.  2593:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  2936:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  3191:  Mr.  Anthony  and  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. 

H.R.  3314:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  3765:  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.R.  3889:  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  4066:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4086:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Marlenee  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4708:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.R.  4877:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  4883:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  4897:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  4944:  Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  5088:  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  5148:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Kazxn,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Grisham, 
and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 


Bedell,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Ms 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Roemer,  and  Mr. 
Anthony. 

H.R.  5834:  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
CORRADA,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  5869:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr. 
Volkmer. 

H.R.  5959:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  StmiA.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Patman,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  6076:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kazen. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  MOPPFTT,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Taiwin,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr 
Sharp,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
DakoU.  Mr.  Deckahd,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Weber  of  MinnesoU,  Mr.  Mof- 
reiT,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.J.  Res.  386:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fascell.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro. Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Molinari,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,-Mr.  Dreier, 
and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.J.  Res.  403:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  DakoU,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Sam    B.    Hall,    Jr.,    Mrs.    Heckler,    Mr. 


Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  LUJAN,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Burgeneh,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McClory,  and  Mr. 
Conte. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Ginn,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Boggs,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr. 
Coats. 

H.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
SiLJANDER,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 

Dougherty,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Hyde,  and 

Mr.  Roemer. 
H.  Res.  406:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 

Shamansky.  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr.  Waxman. 
H.  Res.  423:  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.  Res.  430:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Benjamin, 

Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Eckart, 

Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 

Foglietta,    Mr.    Prank,    Mr.    Fu«ua,    Mr. 

Garcia,   Mr.   Gejdenson,   Mr.   Heftel,   Mr. 

Hollenbeck,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

New   York,   Mr.   Paul,   Mr.   Shannon,   Mr. 

Studds,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Young 

of  Missouri,   Mr.   Kildee,  Mr.   Edgar,   Mr. 

Reuss,    Mr.    ZEFERETTI,    Mr.    Wolpe,    Mr. 

D'Amours,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 

Fazio,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Leach  of 

Iowa,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr. 

Early. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Roe. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

SAM    a.    nALL,    JK.,    Kno.    n.*."^-".    ""•        Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Long    tjong   and   papers   were    laid   on    the 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr.     pigrir's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 
MARTIN  Of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Rouke-        ^^^    ^^  ^^^  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 

American  Bar  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  rel- 
ative to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

406.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

407.  Also,  petition  of  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relative  to  a  U.S.  Acade- 


MA,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
H.J.  Res.  443:  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
UOALL.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ben- 
NTTT,  Mrs.  BoGcs,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Pary.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  For- 
sythe.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier.   Mr.   Lent.   Mr.   Lowery  of 
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my  of  Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

408.  Also,  petition  of  the  FYiends  of  the  Il- 
linois and  Michigan  Canal  Corridor.  OtUwa, 
111.,  relative  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Hertiage  Corridor:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6157 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 

—Page  7.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 

HOKKBUYVRS  ASSISTANCE  rUHD 

For  an  amount  to  establish  the  "Home- 
buyers  Assistance  Fund"  In  the  Treasury  of 


the  United  States  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
production  and  sales  of  housing, 
$1,000,000,000.  which  amount  sh'kll  remain 
available  until  expended  and  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  Fund  from  appropriations 
made  available  to.  and  to  be  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1982  by.  the  United  SUtes  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  from  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  established  under  the 
heading  'Altemative  Fuels  Production"  In 
Public  Law  96-126.  Such  amount  shall  be 
made  available,  not  later  than  September 
30.  1982.  as  assistance  to  SUte  and  local 
housing  agencies  who  agree  to  use  the  as- 
sistance to  reduce  mortgage  Interest  rates  to 
affordable  levels  for  persons  purchasing  a 
single-family  residence  pursuant  to  a  mort- 
gage financed  with  funds  obtalned>from  the 
issuance,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


Act.  of  a  qualified  mortgage  or  qualified  vet- 
erans' mortgage  bond  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  103A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  made  available  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  are  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tteasury  and  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress)  and  which  provide  a  fair  and 
balanced  geographic  distribution  of  the  as- 
sistance (notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  regarding  States  without  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  authority),  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  repayment  by  State  and 
local  agencies  of  the  assistance,  limits  on 
the  amount  of  the  assistance  which  may  be 
used  for  administrative  costs  by  such  agen- 
cies, and  other  terms  and  conditions  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  infinite  sovereign 
Lord,  we  come  to  Thee  at  a  time  of 
great  need.  The  leadership  of  our 
Nation  faces  a  superhuman  task.  Pro- 
foundly complex  issues  challenge  the 
best  of  human  thought  and  action: 
The  vast  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed—the elderly  and  disadvan- 
taged—a  stubborn  economy  which 
defies  every  effort  to  bring  it  under 
control— sensitive,  complicated  inter- 
national affairs— problems  of  national 
security  all  confront  Congress  with 
imrelentlng  pressure. 

As  Thou  didst  give  wisdom  to  King 
Solomon  to  rule,  give  wisdom  to  Thy 
servants  in  the  Senate.  Help  them  to 
understand  that  Thou  are  real,  and 
that  Thy  help  is  relevant  and  avail- 
able. Give  them  grace  to  recognize 
their  need  for  divine  intervention  and 
humility  to  ask  for  it.  Help  them  to 
know  that  Thou  canst  give  them 
wisdom  and  strength  far  beyond  their 
own  to  face  these  critical  days.  As  our 
Pounding  Fathers  called  upon  Thee 
and  received  direction  to  set  this 
Nation  on  its  unprecedented  course,  so 
may  leaders  today  look  to  Thee  in  that 
same  confidence.  We  ask  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  Is  all  wise,  all  power- 
ful, perfect  in  grace  and  love.  Amen. 


{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982) 

conducted  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  After  a  quorum  is  ascertained 
to  be  present,  a  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  filed  heretofore  in  respect  to 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1630  will  occur. 

If  cloture  is  invoked,  then  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  rule  the  Senate  will 
continue  to  debate  that  measure  until 
it  is  disposed  of.  If  cloture  is  not  in- 
voked, of  course,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership,  nonetheless,  to  contin- 
ue debate  on  that  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to 
any  Senator.  I  see  no  Senator  on  this 
side  seeking  recognition.  I  offer  it  to 
the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  will  use  part  of  the  time.  I  under- 
stand Senator  Stennis  wishes  to  use  a 
part  of  the  time  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  time  re- 
maining to  me  under  the  standing 
order  to  the  control  of  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 


RECOGNrriON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  later  I 
expect  to  ask  the  Senate  to  provide  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

At  10:45  a.m.,  being  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes,  a  live  quonmi  will  be 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
SERVICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  April  20,  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  commemorated  the  6  mil- 
lion Jewish  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

At  a  White  House  ceremonv,  the 
President  said  the  tragedy  of  the  Holo- 
caust should  never  be  forgotten  be- 
cause "the  things  that  bring  us  togeth- 
er here  are  still  possible  in  the  world 
today." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  April  21  covering  the  event  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  so  that  all  may  read 
the  President's  comments,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
others  who  participated  in  similar 
ceremonies.  What  better  reason  do  we 
have  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, which  was  proposed  as  a  result  of 
the  Holocaust? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,  1982] 

Congress  and  President  Lead  Holocaust 

Memorial  Services 
Washington,  April  20— Congress  and 
President  Reagan  led  the  nation  today  in 
commemorating  the  six  million  Jews  who 
were  victims  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  nearly 
four  decades  ago. 

As  politicians  and  onlookers  sat  quietly  at 
a  simple  ceremony  under  the  Capitol  dome, 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  lit  six  candles, 
one  for  each  million  killed  In  the  attempt  by 
Nazi  Germany  before  and  during  World 
War  II  to  exterminate  the  Jews. 

A  similar  ceremony,  led  by  the  President, 
was  held  at  the  White  House.  President 
Reagan  said  the  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust 
never  should  be  forgotten  because  'the 
things  that  bring  us  together  here  are  still 
possible  in  the  world  today." 

Senator  Ted  Stevens,  Republican  of 
Alaska,  told  the  gathering  at  the  Capitol 
that  the  commemoration  was  being  held  to 
"demand  that  history  not  repeat  itself." 

"All  generations  must  know  of  those  hor- 
rors," he  said.  "If  they  do  not  know,  they 
will  not  learn  the  lessons  history  offers. 

"Today  we  join  together  with  firm  resolve 
that  this  nation  will  not  remain  indifferent 
to  human  misery  and  suffering  wherever  we 
may  find  it." 

testify  to  the  holocaust 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  Jr.  of  Massachusetts,  said,  "We  must 
testify  to  the  Holocnst  in  order  to  reaffirm 
our  insistent  belief  in  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  and  the  strength  of  values. ' 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  Americans  mourned  those 
who  died  in  the  Holocaust  but  added,  "We 
also  mourn  man.  who  is  capable  of  destroy- 
ing others  and  all  that  gives  life  meaning." 
The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  other 
than  Israel  that  marks  the  Holocaust  with 
national  ceremonies. 

The  two-part  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  and  at  the  Capitol  is  part  of  a  week- 
long  commemoration  that  also  includes  me- 
morial ceremonies  in  the  capitals  of  more 
than  40  states  and  special  shows  on  public 
television. 

This  is  the  second  such  official  memorial 
service  since  Congress  established  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
in  1980  and  charged  it  with  organizing  me- 
morial events  to  help  Americans  remember 
the  systematic  attempt  by  Nazi  Germany  to 
exterminate  Jews. 

The  council  said  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  was  providing  its  stations  with  fUms 
on  the  Holocaust.  Exhibits  of  21  photo- 
graphic posters  depicting  life  before,  during 
and  after  the  Holocaust  will  be  displayed  In 
the  lobbies  of  nine  Federal  departments  and 
one  Federal  office. 

In  addition,  some  17,000  public,  school  and 
college  libraries  have  been  notified  of  the 
event  so  that  they  can  display  posters  and 
books  about  the  Holocaust. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Elle  Wiesel,  chairman  of  the  council,  said, 
"It  is  hoped  that  remembrance  of  the  Holo- 
caust will  serve  to  prevent  genocide  against 
any  people  anyplace  in  the  world." 


SYNTHETIC  FUELS  CORPORA- 
TION EARNS  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know  each  month  I  give  a  "golden 
fleece"  award  to  the  biggest,  most 
ironic  or  most  ridiculous  example  of 
waste  for  that  period.  For  April  the 
fleece  goes  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration for  a  splurge  of  spending  that 
would  make  an  Arab  sheik  green  with 
envy. 

The  Corporation  recently  spent  over 
$44,000  for  a  study  which  recommend- 
ed increasing  top  salaries  to  as  high  as 
$190,000.  And  they  paid  $35,000  for 
two  consultants  who  submitted  no 
consulting  reports.  On  top  of  that 
they  signed  an  overpriced  $10  million 
lease  for  exclusive  office  space  and 
then  decorated  the  offices  at  a  cost  of 
$552,919. 

Congress  created  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  during  1979,  at  the 
height  of  the  Iranian  crisis.  The  Cor- 
poration provides  loan  guarantees, 
price  guarantees,  purchase  agree- 
ments, and  direct  loans  to  subsidize 
the  production  of  synthetic  fuels.  The 
Corporation  uses  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
borrow  its  money,  and  unfairly  com- 
petes with  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
and  homebuyers  who  try  to  find 
credit.  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  underwrite  up  to  $12  billion  In 
credit  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  win  spend  at  least  $186  mil- 
lion—off-budget  but  Federal  funds— to 
select  projects  and  administer  loans 
aoid  guarantees. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  the  spending 
splurge. 

The  Corporation  paid  $44,226  for  a 
study  of  its  "salary  structure." 

The  study,  delivered  in  December  of 
1981.  recommended  some  extraordi- 
nary pay  increases.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors 
has  already  decided  to  recommend 
that  two  positions  be  paid  more  than 
this.  The  Corporation  is  scarcely  2 
years  old  but  it  has  what  every  teen- 
ager dreams  about— a  credit  card  with 
a  $12  billion  limit. 

Starting  in  Septemt)er  of  last  year 
and  continuing  into  this  year  the  Cor- 
poration hired  two  consultants  to  "de- 
velop an  organizational  framework 
and  interim  operational  capability  for 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General." 
One  consultant  was  paid  $300  a  day, 
the  other  $285  a  day.  After  paying 
these  consultants  more  than  $35,000. 
the  Corporation  reported  that  "no  re- 
ports have  been  submitted  to  the  Cor- 
poration." The  "junkyard  dogs"  in  the 
Corporation  need  to  see  a  good  den- 
tist. 

The  Corporation  signed  a  5-year 
lease  for  67.321  square  feet  of  office 
space  in  Washington's  high  rent  K 
Street  corridor.  The  lease  cost  over 
$10  million  which  works  out  to  about 
$30  a  square  foot  a  year.  According  to 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  rents  space  for  executive  agen- 
cies, adequate  but  less  opulent  space 
can  be  leased  for  $20  a  square  foot. 
The  Corporation  could  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  about  $3.3  million  by  leasing 
the  less  luxurious  space. 

To  furnish  Its  fancy  new  quarters, 
the  Corporation: 

Hired  an  interior  decorator  at  a  cost 
of  $14,661: 

Bought  furniture  at  a  cost  of 
$374,739; 

Bought  and  installed  carpet  at  a  cost 
of  $133,519.  including  $83,260  for 
"velvet"  carpet. 

This  money  was  spent  in  December 
of  1981  and  January  and  February  of 
this  year.  The  Congress  should  give 
this  turkey  the  euthanasia  it  has  so 
well  earned  as  the  one  sure  way  to 
stop  it  from  hiring  more  people  and 
buying  more  furniture.  Otherwise,  the 
taxpayer  will  take  yet  another  shel- 
lacking. 

Congess  made  a  mistake  when  It  cre- 
ated the  Corporation.  The  last  thing 
the  economy  needs  now  is  another 
quasi-Federal  agency,  elbowing  its  way 
to  the  front  of  the  credit  line.  The 
Corporation  should  be  abolished. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  President 
must  approve  any  salaries  over 
$69,630,  the  pay  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 


MEDICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OP 
NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing up  my  discussion  on  the  floor 
on  Thursday  and  Monday  of  the  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  war.  today  I  will 
touch  on  the  medical  effects.  The 
Katz-Osdoby  study  that  I  have  used  in 
the  past  analyzes  the  effect  of  the  10 
to  20  million  Injuries  that  some  projec- 
tions estimate  as  the  consequence  of  a 
so-called  surgical  strike  or  limited  nu- 
clear attack  confined  to  our  deterrent 
capabilities.  The  Katz-Osdoby  study 
estimates  that  In  the  most  heavily  con- 


taminated and  damaged  regions,  if  all 
the  doctors  survived  and  hospitals 
were  usable,  there  would  be  1  doctor 
for  every  50  to  100  Injured  and  be- 
tween 15  and  30  patients  per  available 
hospital  bed. 

In  their  study,  entitled  "The  Social 
and  Economic  Effects  of  Nuclear 
War."  they  state: 

What  would  this  level  of  destruction 
mean?  If  in  the  most  heavily  contaminated 
and  damaged  regions,  all  the  doctors  sur- 
vived and  hospitals  were  usable,  there  would 
be  one  doctor  for  every  50  or  100  Injured, 
and  between  15  and  30  patients  per  avail- 
able hospital  bed.  Even  if  the  entire  nation- 
al health  care  system  was  used,  the  patient- 
doctor  ratio  would  be  between  25  and  50  to  1 
and  patients  per  hospital  bed  between  10 
and  20  to  1.  Care  for  patients  suffering  from 
other  medical  problems,  such  as  heart 
attack  and  cancer,  would  be  significantly  de- 
graded for  an  extended  time  because  of  the 
comfieting  and  continuing  demands  of  those 
injured  by  fallout,  the  loss  of  physicians  and 
hospitals  (because  of  contamination)  in  spe- 
cific regions,  and  potential  reductions  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  medical 
supplies  (about  30  percent  of  all  drugs  are 
manufactured  in  the  regions  most  affected 
by  fallout).  For  a  more  specific  example,  to 
treat  a  single  patient  exposed  to  substantial 
levels  of  radiation  (200  Radiation  Equiva- 
lent Man— REM's— or  more)  would  require 
massive  medical  resources— intensive  care, 
bone  marrow  transplants,  blood  transfu- 
sions and  antibiotics.  In  this  type  of  attack 
hundreds  of  thousands— perhaps  millions- 
would  require  complex  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants to  assure  survival.  Because  of  re- 
duced resistance  to  infectious  diseases,  all 
clinical  cases  (a  radiation  dose  exceeding  SO 
REM's)  would  need  continuous  protection 
against  infection,  involving  high  doses  of 
antibiotics,  etc.  Treating  large  numbers 
would  rapidly  drain  existing  supplies  and 
professional  energy.  As  antibiotics  supplies 
dwindled  and  immunization  proved  ineffec- 
tive in  this  radiation-weakened  group,  a 
huge  reservoir  of  potential  disease  carriers 
would  develop.  Diseases  such  as  polio  might 
reappear.  Other  key  elements  of  medical 
care  support  systems,  such  as  medical  insur- 
ance and  records  would  be  disrupted  and  in 
chaos  after  evacuation. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  was  vis- 
ited in  my  office  by  a  delegation  from 
the  Harvard  University  Medical 
School.  They  made  a  very  Impressive 
presentation  and  pointed  out  that  in  a 
general  nuclear  war.  such  a  war  would 
destroy  any  hope  for  effective  medical 
.treatment  for  the  injured  and  would 
create  a  vast  array  of  long-term  health 
disasters,  including  Increased  cancer 
rates,  genetic  damage,  and  birth  de- 
fects. The  effects  of  such  a  holocaust, 
though  calculable,  are  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

They  also,  incidentally,  indicated  the 
enormous,  absolutely  enormous,  de- 
structive capability  that  I  think  few  of 
us  even  In  the  Senate  are  aware  of.  We 
have  accumulated  and  there  are  over 
50.000  nuclear  warheads  with  the  ex- 
plosion potential  of  20  billion  tons  of 
TNT.  That  Is  the  equivalent  of  foiu" 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world.  It  is  so  far 
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beyond  our  imagination  that  all  we 
can  do  is  to  recognize  that  it  would  be 
an  absolutely  total  disaster  that  could 
easily  destroy  human  life  on  the 
planet.  It  might  not  but  It  could. 
The  study  states: 

A.  IBIMEDIATB  ErFKCTS:  HOUHS  TO  DAYS 

Military  experts  have  attempted  numer- 
ous technical  studies  predicting  the  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries  resulting  from  nucle- 
ar explosions.  Although  such  predictions 
are  quantified,  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  the  scale  of  injury  and  suffering  would 
be  unprecedented  In  human  experience. 

The  following  subsections  present  an  ac- 
count of  the  mortality,  types  of  injury,  and 
the  quality  of  health  care  after  a  nuclear 
war. 

1.  Mortality:  A  one  megaton  bomb  would 
scorch  an  area  of  100  square  miles.  If 
dropped  on  a  city  the  size  of  Detroit,  it 
would  kill  half  a  million  people. 

A  10-20  megaton  bomb  dropped  on  New 
York  CTty,  exploding  above  Times  Square, 
would  destroy  all  buildings  in  Manhattan 
and  almost  all  buildings  in  the  Bronx. 
Brooklyn,  and  Queens,  and  would  Inflect 
severe  damage  as  far  as  Hoboken  and  Jersey 
City.  The  detonation  would  kill  or  injure  be- 
tween 5  and  10  million  people.  The  damage 
and  number  of  deaths  would  be  substantial- 
ly higher  if  10  one-megaton  bombs  were  det- 
onated instead  of  one  10-megaton  bomb. 

A  "limited  theatre  nuclear  war"  is  a  mili- 
tary option  currently  l)eing  examined  as  a 
NATO  response  to  a  possible  Soviet  invasion 
of  Western  Europe  with  conventional  armed 
forces.  Even  if  only  1  percent  of  current  nu- 
clear arsenals  were  launched  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  destory  military  and  nu- 
clear missile  installations,  at  least  6  to  7  mil- 
lion civilian  deaths  would  result. 

A  counterforce  attack  aimed  at  U.S.  ICBM 
silos  would  kill  between  2  and  20  miUion 
Americans  even  though  the  silos  are  located 
in  rural  areas  of  low  population  density. 
This  uncertainty  Is  attributable  to  variable 
wind  and  weather  conditions,  which  affect 
fallout  patterns. 

An  all-out  nuclear  war.  with  detonation  of 
bombs  totaling  10.000  megatons  (approxi- 
mately half  of  the  combined  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  arsenals)  would  kill  between  35  and 
77  percent  of  the  United  States  population, 
or  70  to  160  million  people.  A  comparable 
number  of  deaths  would  occur  in  the 
UJS.S.R.  In  contrast,  the  deaths  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  all  past  wars  have  amounted  to  1 
million  people. 

2.  Blast  injuries:  A  nuclear  explosion 
would  lead  to  numerous  blast-induced  inju- 
ries. For  example,  in  a  one-megaton  explo- 
sion over  Boston,  an  overpressure  of  ten 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  winds  of  300 
miles  per  hour  would  destory  all  stone  and 
concrete  buildings  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles.  Rubble  and  debris  from  collapsed 
buildings  would  be  swept  up  by  such  winds, 
and  airborne  glass,  beams,  and  bricks  would 
account  for  further  injuries  within  a  radius 
of  eight  miles.  Typical  blast  injuries  include 
lacerations,  fractures,  ruptures  of  internal 
organs,  and  gaping  wounds  of  the  skull, 
chest,  and  abdomen.  The  bomb  would  create 
an  expanding  pressure  wave,  rupturing  ear- 
drums and  lungs. 

3.  Bum  injuries:  A  nuclear  explosion  re- 
leases thermal  energy,  which  could  ignite 
the  city  into  a  firestorm,  as  at  Hiroshima. 
Such  a  firestorm  melts  glass  and  metal  and 
ignites  houses,  buildings,  foliage,  oil  tanks, 
and  gasoline.  This  raging  fire  would  cause 
severe  bums  of  the  skin,  eyes,  mouth,  and 


lungs  to  an  enormous  number  of  Inhabit- 
ants. 

A  one  megaton  bomb  dropped  on  a  city 
the  size  of  Detroit  would  cause  third-degree 
bums,  which  destroy  skin  tissue,  out  to  a 
radius  of  five  miles  from  the  detonation 
center.  A  10-20  megaton  bomb  dropped  on 
New  York  City  would  cause  second-degree 
bums  to  inhabitants  at  a  distance  of  26 
miles,  reaching  Into  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  upsUte  New  York.  Persons  with 
second-degree  bums  over  30  percent  of  their 
bodies  will  go  Into  serious  shock,  and  will  re- 
quire hospitalization  for  sedation,  oxygen, 
antibiotics,  large  amounts  of  Intravenous 
fluids,  and  Intense  supportive  care. 

A  one  megaton  nuclear  explosion  over  a 
single  U.S.  city  would  cause  bum  injuries  In 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Under  optimal  condi- 
tions, the  entire  U.S.  hospital  system  could 
accommodate  no  more  than  2000  severe 
bum  victims.  Treatment  for  a  single  serious- 
ly bumed  victim  costs  between  $200,000  and 
$400,000. 

4.  Radiation  sickness:  Radiation  kills  repli- 
cating cells.  Cells  of  the  blood,  skin,  hair  fol- 
licles, and  lining  of  the  stomach  and  Intes- 
tines normally  replicate  continuously.  Con- 
sequently, the  symptoms  of  radiation  sick- 
ness are  nausea,  diarrhea,  diffuse  bleeding, 
hair  loss,  anorexia,  general  malaise,  and 
weakness.  The  effects  of  other  medical  dis- 
orders, such  as  bums  or  blast  Injuries,  are 
aggravated  by  radiation  sickness.  Depending 
on  the  amount  of  radiation  exposure,  the 
victims  can  die  within  days  or  suffer  from 
chronic  lingering  sickness. 

A  unique  problem  of  radiation  li\jury  Is 
that  the  symptoms  are  the  same  over  a  wide 
range  of  exposures.  Effective  medical  care  Is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  mental 
stress  from  the  bombing  and  from  crowding 
Into  shelters  would  Induce  psychosomatic 
Illness  with  nausea,  malaise,  and  other 
symptoms  similar  to  radiation  sickness. 
Thus,  following  a  nuclear  explosion,  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  the  physician  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  person  who  had  received 
a  fatal  radiation  dose,  a  person  who  had  re- 
ceived a  smaller  dose  and  could  survive  with 
proper  care,  and  a  person  with  psychoso- 
matic Illness. 

A  10  megaton  nuclear  explosion  In  the 
center  of  a  city  the  size  of  Boston  would 
Induce  radiation  sickness  in  approximately  1 
million  people.  Proper  treatment,  which 
consists  of  bed  rest,  good  nutrition,  a  sani- 
tary environment,  and  Intravenous  fluid  re- 
placement, would  be  unavailable  after  the 
destruction  of  hospitals  and  Incapacitation 
of  hospital  persoruiel  In  such  an  explosion. 

5.  Delivery  of  health  care:  In  the  Immedi- 
ate aftermath  of  a  nuclear  war,  modem 
medical  care  would  be  impossible.  There 
would  be  catastrophic  damage  to  hospitals, 
power  plants,  transportation,  and  communi- 
cation systems,  compounded  by  severe 
shortages  of  food,  water,  and  shelter.  In  ad- 
dition, the  electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP) 
caused  by  a  nuclear  explosion  would  prob- 
ably bum  out  the  electrical  equipment  in 
any  surviving  hospitals.  There  would  be  no 
antibiotics,  sterile  dressings,  blood  plasma, 
or  other  necessary  supplies.  Most  of  the 
health  care  personnel  would  be  among  the 
injured  or  dead:  at  Hiroshima,  90  percent  of 
the  physlcans  and  nurses  were  unable  to 
provide  medical  care. 

If  a  one  megaton  bomb  were  dropped  on 
Detroit,  there  would  be  only  5000  beds  in 
undamaged  hospitals  to  treat  the  500.000  in- 
jured. If  the  victims  of  such  a  blast  could  be 
transported  to  hospitals  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  (a  highly  unrealistic  as- 


sumption), they  would  occupy  fully  35  per- 
cent of  the  1,407.000  beds  available.  There  Is 
no  question  that  most  Injured  persons 
would  never  see  a  doctor,  and  many  would 
die  without  relief  of  pain. 

The  surviving  physicians  will  face  pro- 
found dllenunas.  They  must  choose  who  to 
treat  while  deciding  if  their  primary  respon- 
sibility Is  to  prolong  life  or  to  ease  pain. 
Ethical  questions  will  arise  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  the  physicians'  experience, 
which  will  demand  llfe-or-death  decisions 
without  benefit  of  reflection. 

B.  SHORT-TERM  ETTECTS:  W7EEKS  TO  MONTHS 

1.  Medical  complications:  Care  for  bum 
and  trauma  victims  will  be  complicated  by 
radiation  sickness,  which  depletes  the 
body's  white  blood  cells  and  thus  lowers  re- 
sistance to  Infection.  A  sublethal  dose  of  100 
rem  (4000  times  the  radiation  exposure  of  a 
chest  X-ray)  Increases  the  mortality  of  bum 
victims  eight-fold.  (A  radiation  dose  of  450 
rem  would  kill  half  of  those  exposed.)  In  a 
general  nuclear  war,  with  60  million  Injured 
(excluding  Immediate  deaths),  30  million 
people  would  experience  radiation  sickness. 
20  million  people  would  experience  trauma 
and  bums,  and  10  million  people  would  ex- 
perience all  these  effects. 

2.  Epidemics:  Lack  of  facilities  for  sewage 
and  garbage  disposal,  pollution  of  public 
water  supplies,  and  particularly  the  large 
number  of  decomposing  dead  bodies  would 
constitute  grave  threats  to  public  health,  es- 
pecially for  those  already  injured.  Malnutri- 
tion combined  with  lack  of  shelter  and  heat 
would  reduce  disease  resistance  and  lead  to 
more  deaths. 

Bacteria,  viruses,  fungi,  and  the  insects 
which  carry  them  are  all  highly  resistant  to 
radiation,  and  would  thrive  In  the  post- 
attack  period.  The  nuclear  war  survivors 
would  suffer  from  decreased  resistance  to 
infection  due  to  radiation  sickness  and 
weakness.  Epidemics  of  previously  controlla- 
ble Infectious  diseases  would  be  rampant.  In 
addition,  microorganisms  which  do  not  nor- 
mally cause  disease  in  humans  would  take 
advantage  of  the  immune  suppression  of  ra- 
diation sickness  to  cause  outbreaks  of  new 
diseases. 

3.  Psychological  trauma:  In  the  immediate 
aftermath,  a  crisis  mentality  would  prevail; 
at  Hiroshima,  people  "temporarily  lost  their 
normal  menUl  capacities  and,  thus  reduced 
to  the  lowest  level  of  animal  behavior,  were 
dominated  by  their  physical  functions." 
Many  Individuals  would  be  Incapable  of  the 
decisive,  rational,  coordinated  actions  neces- 
sary to  survive  a  crisis. 

Reactions  of  panic,  violence,  and  competi- 
tion for  limited  food,  water,  and  medical  re- 
sources might  be  anticipated.  "Demoraliza- 
tion of  the  surviving  population  may  well 
occur,  and  could  result  in  erratic,  non-social 
behaviour,  aggressiveness  or  apathy  .  .  .  Po- 
litical, legal,  and  monetary  institutions 
would,  if  they  survive,  most  likely  be  severe- 
ly weakened  and  it  Is  In  doubt  whether  an 
organized  central  control  could  be  main- 
tained." 

C.  LONG-TERM  EFFECTS:  YEARS  TO  CENTURIES 

Long-term  effects  in  the  years  and  centu- 
ries following  a  nuclear  conflict  are  highly 
unpredictable.  In  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mate, the  number  of  long-term  deaths  from 
cancer  and  genetic  damage  would  be  an  ap- 
preciable fraction  of  the  Inunedlate  deaths 
following  a  nuclear  conflict— "millions  com- 
pared to  tens  or  hundreds  of  millions. "  At 
the  other  extreme,  nuclear  war  could  lead 
to  extensive  changes  in  climate  and  weath- 
er, damaging  the  earth's  ecological  system 
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so  as  to  produce  adverse  effects  equaling  or 
exceeding  immediate  effects. 

The  long-term  effects  which  can  be  quan- 
tified are  presented  below.  However,  those 
effects  which  cannot  be  calculated  are  at 
least  as  important  as  those  which  are  calcu- 
lable. Large-scale  nuclear  war  has  never  oc- 
curred, and  the  actual  consequences, 
though  real,  are  largely  unknown. 

1.  Disabilities:  Based  on  the  experiences  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  individuals 
who  survive  a  nuclear  conflict  would  carry 
with  them  a  number  of  scars.  Bum  victims 
would  be  left  with  substantial  keloid  scars,  a 
fibrous  tissue  which  restricts  movement. 
Survivors  of  blast  damage  would  suffer  from 
crushed  limbs,  amputations,  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, and  paralysis.  Those  exposed  to  suble- 
thal radiation  doses  would  have  lowered 
white  cell  counts,  reduced  resistance  to  in- 
fection, and  lingering  radiation  sickness  for 
some  years  after  exposure.  Anemia  due  to 
lowered  red  cell  counts  would  severely  hand 
leap  the  survivors'  capacity  for  physical  ac- 
tivity. 

Furthermore,  many  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki survivors  experienced  severe  psycholog- 
ical trauma,  characterized  as  a  'psychic 
closing  off  .  .  .  merged  with  feelings  of  de- 
pression and  despair."  Survivors  of  a  nucle- 
ar war  might  well  see  little  purpose  in 
living.  Such  psychological  trauma  on  a  large 
scale  could  critically  block  the  social  reorga- 
nization necessary  for  reconstruction  and 
survival. 

2.  Cancer  Radiation  from  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion or  from  the  resulting  radioactive  fall- 
out would  cause  cancer  deaths  considerably 
above  normal  rates  over  at  least  the  follow- 
ing forty  years.  Half  of  these  deaths  would 
be  from  leukemia,  breast  cancer,  lung 
cancer,  and  intestinal  cancer;  the  remaining 
half  from  other  types  of  cancer. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  estimates  that  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  war  would  result  in  2  to  15  million 
eventual  worldwide  cancer  deaths  (com- 
pared to  120  to  260  million  immediate 
deaths).  In  general,  long-term  cancer  deaths 
from  a  nuclear  war  would  be  on  the  order  of 
2  to  10  percent  of  the  immediate  deaths. 

3.  Genetic  damage:  The  children  of 
women  exposed  to  radiation  during  preg- 
nancy would  suffer  genetic  damage  Includ- 
ing stillbirths,  crippling  birth  defects,  and 
mental  retardation.  Exposure  of  normal 
adults  to  sublethal  radiation  doses  in  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  caused  distinct  chromo- 
somal abnormalities  whose  long-term  effects 
are  not  yet  assessed.  However,  such  effects 
may  include  Increased  rates  of  abnormal 
births  in  subsequent  generations. 

There  are  large  uncertainties  in  these  pre- 
dictions, but  genetic  injuries  resulting  from 
nuclear  conflict  are  probably  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  eventual  cancer 
deaths— that  Is.  2  to  10  percent  of  the  imme- 
diate deaths.  Thus,  cancer  and  genetic 
damage  will  contribute  4  to  20  percent  addi- 
tional casualties  above  and  beyond  immedi- 
ate deaths  from  a  nuclear  war. 

4.  Ecological  damage:  The  irreversible  ad- 
verse effects  of  a  general  nuclear  war  on  the 
global  environment  are  not  predictable,  be- 
cause the  physical  and  biological  processes 
Involved  are  poorly  understood.  The  ecologi- 
cal damage  might  be  slight;  or  the  environ- 
ment could  be  so  altered  as  to  preclude 
human  survival.  The  following  environmen- 
tal effects  are.  at  best,  informed  guesses. 

By  releasing  nitrogen  oxides,  a  general  nu- 
clear conflict  could  deplete  the  Earth's 
ozone  layer  substantially.  This  layer  nor- 
mally blocks  the  sun's  ultraviolet  (UV)  rays. 
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skin  cancer,  blindness  in 
cies,  and  increased  rates  of  genetic  mutation 
in  animals  and  planU.  The  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Science  In  1975  conservatively 
estimated  that  a  nuclear  war  would  reduce 
the  ozone  layer  by  30  to  70  percent;  more 
recent  studies  have  predicted  both  less  and 
more  severe  depletion.  Such  depletion  could 
cause  atmospheric  cooling,  leading  to  long- 
term  weather  changes. 

The  most  damaging  ecological  impact  of  a 
general  nuclear  conflict  might  concern  the 
ocean's  stocks  of  algae.  Algae  live  primarily 
In  the  top  several  meters  of  the  world's 
ocesuis.  lakes,  and  rivers.  By  photosynthesis, 
these  organisms  provide  80  percent- of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  they  are  the  first 
step  in  the  complex  food  chain  which  feeds 
all  other  life.  If  the  algae  were  damaged  by 
Increased  UV  exposure  die  to  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer,  the  resulting  ecological  dis- 
ruption could  prove  incompatible  with  the 
survival  of  humans  and  other  life  forms. 

A  general  nuclear  conflict  would  also  re- 
lease 10  to  100  million  tons  of  particulate 
matter  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  an 
amount  similar  to  the  Krakatoa  volcano 
eruption.  By  reflecting  the  siin's  rays,  this 
debris  could  also  Induce  a  climatic  cooling 
trend.  If  such  processes  led  to  a  one  degree 
(Centigrade)  cooling  in  average  tempera- 
ture, the  frost-free  growing  season  in  coun- 
tries in  the  temperature  latitudes,  including 
Canada,  the  VS..  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  could  be 
severely  shortened.  Especially  in  lands  rav 
aged  by  nuclear  war.  frost  would  contribute 
to  dramatically  reduced  crop  yields  and  food 
supplies,  threatening  worldwide  famine. 

Widespread  famine  from  other  causes  is 
also  possible.  Fallout  radiation  and  UV  ex- 
posure could  lead  to  mutations  in  food  crops 
and  decreased  agricultural  productivity. 
Furthermore,  modem  agricultural  tech- 
niques depend  on  a  complex  technology  of 
artificial  fertilizers,  hybrid  grains,  and  pe- 
troleum-powered tractors.  The  probable  dis- 
ruption of  this  agricultural  network  by  a 
nuclear  conflict  would  also  severely  reduce 
crop  yields. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  describes  the  immediate  societal 
aftermath  of  a  nuclear  war  as  a  "race  for 
survival."  Survivors  would  depend  on  exist- 
ing stores  of  food,  water,  and  supplies. 
There  would  be  a  critical  race  between  the 
depletion  of  such  stores  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  capac- 
ity to  replenish  these  essential  supplies.  Re- 
construction would  require  years,  and  stores 
of  necessary  supplies  are  limited.  It  is  not 
known  if  the  race  would  be  won  or  lost. 

This  fascinating  and  absolutely  vital 
study  that  all  Americans  should  be 
aware  of  points  to  the  long-term  ef- 
fects that  could  last  for  years,  even 
centuries  in  the  disabilities,  the 
cancer,  the  genetic  damage  and.  of 
course,  the  ecological  damage. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  I  have  at  my  disposal  from  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHBAM).  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Wlscon- 


yielded  me  his  time  and  I  had  the  re- 
mainder of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  to- 
gether it  is  11  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  Senator. 


April  27,  1982 
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WE  MUST  HAVE  LOWER  AND 
MORE  STABLE  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  not  be  elaborate  nor  ex- 
tended. However,  I  do  wish  to  say 
something  about  the  part  I  have 
played,  along  with  every  other 
Member,  I  think,  and  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
those  working  with  him,  on  requests 
we  have  had  to  do  something  to  bring 
down  intolerable  interest  rates  to  a 
level  that  the  people  can  afford  to 
pay.  My  main  purpose  for  nearly  2 
years  has  been  to  lower  interest  rates 
to  a  level  that  the  people  generally,  all 
the  people,  can  afford  in  their  daily 
pursuit  of  making  a  living  or  carrying 
on  a  small  business  or  a  middle-sized 
or  larger  business. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  relate  all  of 
these  steps  but  to  just  state  the  fact 
that  these  continued  high  interest 
rates  are  actually  now  causing  stagna- 
tion of  business  at  almost  every  level 
to  some  degree,  with  unemployment 
and  uncertainty  that  plague  the 
people  on  the  increase  with  almost  all 
groups. 

To  get  these  interest  rates  down  and 
to  keep  them  down  at  a  stable  level  I 
believe  it  is  necessary.  I  believe  strong- 
ly, more  so  than  I  have  before,  at 
least,  that  it  is  necessary,  to  gradually 
close  the  gap  between  the  Income  and 
the  outgo  of  the  Federal  Government; 
that  is,  we  must  cut  down  on  these 
yearly  deficits  which  are  now  predict- 
ed by  President  Reagan  to  exceed  $100 
billion  for  the  1983  budget,  while 
other  estimates  predict  the  deficits  for 
1983  at  from  $150  billion  up  to  even 
$200  billion. 

I  would  not  think  the  higher 
number  is  the  more  correct  figure,  but 
It  is  within  that  range.  It  seems  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  $100  billion. 

I  have  decided,  as  I  see  it  now,  that 
it  is  my  main  duty  to  use  my  vote  and 
whatever  influence  I  may  have  on  the 
subject  as  we  consider  the  budget  in 
such  a  way  that  I  think  will  reduce 
this  deficit  and  thus  lower  these  inter- 
est rates.  I  believe  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  wUl  lower  them. 

That  will  be  my  main  guideline  in 
passing  on  these  various  proposals  as 
they  come  up.  I  shall  make  my  choices 
on  how  to  do  this  as  the  questions 
arise  and  as  the  votes  are  taken  on 
various  sections  and  proposals  of  the 


Senate  budget  resolution  and  related 
matters.  My  purpose  will  remain  the 
same— to  get  these  interest  rates  down 
to  a  level  that  the  people  can  afford  to 

pay- 

As  I  said,  my  purpose  for  almost  2 
years  has  been  along  those  lines.  But  I 
believe  that  I  am  able  to  concentrate 
more  now  on  it  as  a  direct  shot  in  pass- 
ing on  these  various  amendments  than 
I  have  been  before. 

So  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  to 
make  that  judgment  as  these  matters 
come  up.  I  am  getting  mall  about:  "Do 
not  touch  the  tax  exemption  or  the  10- 
percent  reduction  that  has  already 
been  given."  And,  of  course,  no  one 
would  want  to  disturb  that.  But  It  may 
have  to  be  adjusted,  or  changed,  or  de- 
ferred a  while.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
passing  on  that  now.  Others  say,  "Do 
not  give  us  Import  duty  taxes  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind."  Well,  no  one 
would  want  to  do  that,  but  we  have  to 
do  something. 

I  use  those  as  examples  only.  Illus- 
trating that  I  think  we  have  to  go 
after  the  main  culprit  In  this  whole 
matter,  and  that  is  these  Intolerable 
interest  rates. 

I  would  not  be  presumptious  at  all  In 
trying  to  advise  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  his  basic  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  down  these  Interest 
rates  and  I  know  he  Is  weighing  all  the 
different  possibilities.  But  it  Is  up  to 
Congress.  We  are  going  to  be  blamed  If 
we  do  not  try  every  way  that  we  can  to 
reach  some  adjustment,  along  with 
the  President,  and  thus  come  out  with, 
under  our  constitutional  process,  a 
biU. 

I  want  to  be  frank  about  this  and 
bring  it  out  In  the  open.  I  will  make 
the  same  statement  on  this  point  at 
our  Democratic  caucus  as  I  do  here  on 
the  floor  or  anywhere  else.  I  hope  we 
can  gradually  swing  around  to  concen- 
trate on  this  question  of  Interest  rates, 
which  are  a  tool  In  our  economy. 
Without  it.  we  will  not  get  there.  I 
have  compared  It  to  a  fine,  new  auto- 
mobile—slick and  pretty  and  shining— 
that  will  not  nm.  And  you  raise  the 
hood  and  find  there  is  no  engine  in  it. 
Well,  that  is  a  good  explanation  of 
why  it  will  not  nm.  Now  the  interest 
rates  are  the  economy  what  the  engine 
is  to  the  automobile.  Without  a  stable, 
low  rate  that  people  can  use.  the  vehi- 
cle will  not  go. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  thank  the 
leadership  for  giving  me  this  time  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
assume  that  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
has  expired.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  minority  leswler  has  4  minutes 
and  50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKEHl.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
Senators  seeking  recognition.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  acting  minority 
leader,  what  I  wUl  do  now  Is  to  request 
a  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  10:35  a.m..  In  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  3 

minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESPONSE 
REAGAN'S 


THE      DEMOCRATIC 
TO         PRESIDENT 
RADIO  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Saturday,  at  my  request,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  (Trahston)  took  on  the 
task  of  preparing  and  broadcasting  the 
Democratic  response  to  President  Rea- 
gan's radio  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  Senator  Crams  ton's  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
sponse was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sehatob  Cramstoh's  Rxsponse  to  President 
Reagam 
Earlier  today,  you  may  have  listened  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  If  so. 
you  heard  yet  another  demonstration  that 
good  intentions  do  not  guarantee  wise  Presi- 
dential leadership. 

The  President  talked  about  tax  avoid- 
ance—but he  didn't  say  what  he's  going  to 
do  about  it. 

He  talked  about  tuition  tax  credits— but 
leaders  of  Congress  know  such  legislation 
won't  pass  at  this  time,  because  it  would  in- 
crease the  already  huge  deficit. 

The  President  talked  about  high  interest 
rates— but  his  deficits,  and  his  tight  money 
policies,  cause  those  high  Interest  rates. 

The  President  tried  to  take  credit  for  the 
drop  in  inflation.  The  facts  are  that  infla- 
tion is  down  because  there's  an  oil  glut,  be- 
cause America's  farmers  have  produced 
bountiful  crops,  and  because  Reaganomics  is 
strangling  American  business. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  President 
Ronald  Reagan  is  presiding  over  the  decline 
of  the  American  Republic.  And  not  merely 
presiding,  but  leading  and  contributing. 

Not  because  he  wants  us  to  decline,  not 
because  it  serves  some  secret  purpose,  but 
because  It  Is  the  inevitable,  unavoidable,  and 
accelerating  consequence  of  his  public  poli- 
cies and  his  personal  philosophy. 


My  accusation  is  a  serious  one. 
But  I  do  not  think  you'll  dismiss  it  as  just 
another  political  attack.  For  you  know  that 
what  I  say  is  true.  All  of  you  know  it.  It  has 
entered  into  the  daily  American  experience, 
your  own  lowered  expectations;  your  own 
doubts  about  your  children's  prospects;  your 
own  concem  that  neglect  or  carelessness,  or 
miscalculation  might  in  some  insane  spasm 
of  the  human  race  destroy  not  only  our 
America  but  the  entire  civilization  we  have 
inherited  and  helped  advance. 

Every  day,  when  you  listen  to  your  radio, 
turn  on  your  television,  or  read  your  papers, 
you  are  assaulted  by  private  experts  and 
public  officials  solemnly  discussing  interest 
rates  and  deficits,  economic  deterioration, 
and  a  muscular  military. 

But  this  language  is  not  your  language. 
None  of  you  need  to  be  told  that  iU  getting 
harder  to  keep  up,  to  buy  a  home,  or  to  send 
your  kids  to  college. 

All  of  us  know  who  will  be  killed  if  some 
philosophers  of  military  strategy  try  out 
their  theories  of  limited  nuclear  war. 

The  1980s  have  brought  a  new  experience 
to  the  American  story.  We  have  known 
times  of  trouble  and  danger.  But  we  have 
never  known  doubt.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Depression  Franklin  Roosevelt  ex- 
plained. "We  have  always  held  to  the  hope, 
the  belief,  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a 
better  life,  a  better  world,  beyond  the  hori- 
zon." 

The  people  of  Roosevelt's  time  believed 
him.  Amidst  their  terrible  misery,  they  be- 
lieve. The  voice  was  new.  But  the  message 
was  as  old  as  America.  The  message  was 
America— the  country  whose  name  had 
become  another  world  for  opportunity,  not 
opportunity  for  the  few  and  the  powerful  or 
the  well  bom,  but  for  everyone.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  their  lives  to  the  bound- 
aries of  their  ability. 

But  now  we  have  a  government  which  is 
ripping  away  that  opportunity;  a  govern- 
ment which  strengthens  privilege  while  it 
weakens  possibilities— not  just  for  the 
poor— but  for  the  American  middle  class,  for 
the  American  majority. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration  concen- 
trations of  wealth  and  commanders  of  weap- 
ons increasingly  dominate  the  society  in 
which  we  dwell.  And  should  this  continue,  it 
may  all  come  down.  This  doesn't  have  to 
happen.  No  one  wants  it.  But  it  is  the  direc- 
tion which  this  administration,  blinded  by 
arrogance,  has  decided  to  take. 

Fortunately,  democracy  has  its  own  cor- 
rectives. They  are  public  opinion— and  elec- 
tions. Those  are  the  people's  weapons.  They 
don't  destroy  cities.  They  don't  kill.  But 
they  can  overturn  the  mighty. 

It  is  time  to  stop  waiting  for  the  miracle, 
time  to  cease  debating  the  wisdom  of  now- 
proven  folly. 

It  is  time  to  take  up  the  peaceful  arms  of 
freedom,  time  to  restore  America— not  to 
the  glories  of  a  dead  past,  but  to  the  path 
toward  an  unbom  American  future  which  is 
also  an  American  tradition— often  uncer- 
tain, sometimes  dangerous,  always  hopeful, 
and  always  trusting  that  God  willing,  we 
will  do  the  rest. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  CRISIS  IN  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
launching  today  a  series  of  speeches 
on  the  Impact  of  the  resesslon  on  vari- 
ous sectors  of  our  economy.  It  will  not 
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be  a  pleasant  series  to  present,  but  I 
believe  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  help 
focus  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  White  House  on  ways  to  bring  a 
quick  halt  to  our  recession. 

I  returned  after  Easter  from  Texas 
In  a  state  of  growing  anger  at  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  interest  rates  are 
doing  to  small  business.  At  virtually 
every  stop  and  meeting.  I  heard  hair 
raising  accounts  of  financial  distress, 
workers  being  laid  off,  and  bankrupt- 
cies from  small  businessmen  and 
women  due  to  sluggish  sales  and  inter- 
est costs.  These  stories  were  not  from 
novice  entrepreneurs  over  their  heads 
due  to  inexperience.  They  were  from 
experienced,  mature  and  capable  small 
business  owners  with  long  proven 
track  records  of  success.  Yet.  all  their 
experience  has  not  been  a  match  for 
sky-high  interest  rates  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  what  has  become  our 
worst  postwar  recession. 

THE  nmiRAL  RKSSXVZ'S  RECESSION 

Let  me  put  our  current  recession  in 
perspective.  Its  roots  are  found  in  the 
Federal  Reserve's  failure  to  permit 
monetary  policy  in  1981  to  accommo- 
date reasonable  economic  growth.  By 
holding  the  money  supply  stagnant 
during  the  second  and  third  quarters, 
the  Fed  dried  up  credit  and  sent  inter- 
est rates  through  the  roof.  The  tragic 
nature  of  this  wrong-headed  Federal 
Reserve  action  is  reinforced  by  its  in- 
advertent nature.  From  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1980  to  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1981,  the  Fed  permitted  the  money 
supply  defined  as  M,  to  grow  a  bare  2.3 
percent,  for  example,  well  below  the 
3.5  to  6.0  percent  annual  growth  range 
selected  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors  themselves.  Since  the 
Fed  did  not  change  its  own  policy 
target  range  during  1981  to  a  slow-  or 
no-growth  policy,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  they  simply  did  a  poor 
job  of  conducting  monetary  policy. 
They  pursued  a  tight  money  policy 
even  though  they  did  not  apparently 
intend  to  do  so. 

We  know  from  sad  experience  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  such  tight  money 
policies — small  biisiness  and  other  in- 
terest sensitive  indiastries  like  housing 
and  autos.  The  extended  episode  of 
tight  money  in  mid-1981  initiated  the 
national  recession  by  pushing  those 
three  major  sectors  into  a  depression. 
Production  in  both  the  housing  and 
auto  industries  is  at  about  one-half  ca- 
pacity now.  and  overall  our  Nation's 
capacity  utilization  in  manufacturing 
has  slumped  below  72  percent,  down 
from  80  percent  as  recently  as  May 
1981. 

Unemployment  has  soared  to  match 
the  postwar  high  of  9  percent  scored 
in  May  1975,  and  it  is  still  headed  the 
wrong  way.  Of  equal  concern  to  me  is 
the  number  of  workers  who  are  simply 
giving  up  because  jobs  are  so  difficult 
to  find  or  to  keep.  The  number  of  such 
discouraged  workers  was  up  30  percent 
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in  the  first  quarter  of  1982  over  the 
1981  level.  Had  these  1.3  million  men 
and  women  still  been  seeking  work, 
the  real  unemployment  rate  in  March 
would  have  been  11  percent,  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  would  have 
stood  at  10.9  million  persons.  Real 
GNP  has  deteriorated  to  levels  we  had 
already  attained  3  years  ago  and  it  is 
still  headed  the  wrong  way,  too. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  bad  news.  I 
guess,  Mr.  President,  that  bad  habits 
are  the  hardest  to  break  because  the 
Federal  Reseve  followed  the  same  no- 
growth  recessionary  monetary  policy 
in  the  first  quarter  this  year  that  it 
followed  last  year.  In  fact,  M,  actually 
declined  during  the  recent  first  quar- 
ter, insuring  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
recession  will  stretch  well  Into  spring. 
And  by  keeping  interest  rates  high, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  also  Insured 
that  the  recovery  will  be  sluggish— 
whenever  it  does  finally  occur. 

SMAU.  BUSINESS 

Small  business  men  and  women  may 
not  fully  know  the  latest  data  on  mon- 
etary policy,  but  they  are  dealing  with 
the  dismal  results  every  waking  hour. 
And  the  results  have  been  devastating. 
Small  business  bankruptcies  rose  32 
percent  in  1981  and  will  rise  even  more 
this  year  because  small  businesses  gen- 
erally lag  behind  in  an  economic  recov- 
ery. In  fact,  according  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  a  recovery  in 
prospects  for  small  businesses  may 
still  be  6  to  12  months  away. 

Broader  data  on  business  failures— 
which  includes  bankruptcies  and  situa- 
tions where  firms  just  quietly  close  up 
without  leaving  creditors  or  declaring 
bankruptcy— reveal  an  even  worse  pic- 
ture. Overall,  small  business  failures 
jumped  42  percent  In  1981,  with  the 
greatest  rise  In  the  construction  area 
(49  percent  rise)  and  retailing  (41  per- 
cent rise). 

The  depression  spreading  through 
the  small  business  community  is  re- 
flected In  data  on  small  business  em- 
ployment. Small  businessmen  and 
women  are  the  heart  of  this  Nation's 
mechanism  for  creating  new  jobs.  Var- 
ious studies  have  revealed  that  any- 
where from  60  percent  to  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are  created 
by  firms  with  100  or  fewer  employees. 
And  that  makes  sense.  After  all.  It  Is 
much  more  likely  for  a  small  business 
to  double  In  size  during  good  economic 
times  than  for  a  large  conglomerate  to 
do  so. 

But  these  are  not  good  times— far 
from  It.  And,  the  employment  losses 
being  reported  by  small  business  are 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business  (NFIB)— the  largest  small 
business  advocacy  group  In  the  coun- 
try—employment losses  in  the  latter 
part  of  1981  were  the  highest  reported 
In  the  8-year  history  of  the  survey. 
This  Is  an  especially  distressing  find- 


ing because  Christmas  seasonal  em- 
ployment usually  boosts  employment 
totals  during  these  months.  Job  losses 
were  50  percent  above  the  1980  second 
quarter  rate  and  almost  a  quarter  of 
the  reporting  firms  showed  losses 
averaging  five  employees. 

The  spreading  and  persistent  nature 
of  the  depression  in  small  business  Is 
revealed  by  the  survey's  finding  that 
employment  In  every  sector— even 
services— fell.  The  decline  In  all  three 
categories  of  the  service  sector,  finan- 
cial, professional,  and  nonprofessional, 
was  unprecedented.  Indeed,  only  1 
small  business  firm  in  10  even  report- 
ed job  openings.  Such  openings  are  a 
reliable  leading  indicator  of  future 
prospects  for  small  business,  and  the 
very  low  10-percent  rate  confirms  that 
a  recovery  for  small  business  or  the 
economy  Is  not  yet  on  the  horizon. 
The  construction  Industry  continues 
to  be  the  worst  hit  by  the  depression, 
with  the  average  small  business  con- 
struction firm  losing  2.7  employees  in 
the  3  months  from  November  1981 
through  January  1982. 

The  survey  found  that  Interest  rates 
charged  small  business  averaged  17.9 
percent  at  the  end  of  1981— still  way 
beyond  reason  and  far  above  the  rate 
of  inflation.  Expansion  plans  were  flat 
due  both  to  Interest  costs  and  the  na- 
tional recession.  In  fact,  growth  In 
small  business  capital  spending  has 
been  stagnant  since  1979. 

I  realize  that  the  recession  has  been 
felt  less  in  Texas  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  until  recently.  For 
example,  the  NFIB  survey  found  that 
employment  nationally  In  small  busi- 
ness firms  has  fallen  In  eight  of  the 
last  nine  quarters.  That  was  not  true 
for  Texas  firms,  however.  Our  robust 
energy  sector  Insulated  the  State  from 
the  coldest  winds  of  recession,  but 
that  Is  changing.  The  recession  has  al- 
ready hit  hard  at  our  housing  and 
auto  Industries.  But  it  is  starting  to 
spread  now  with  our  fertile  agriculture 
sector  and  even  the  energy  sector  look- 
ing for  times  to  become  worse  before 
turning  better  again.  Yet.  underlying 
all  these  sectorial  movements  Is  the 
pervasive  depression  for  all  smaU  busi- 
ness. 

Last  year.  I  was  successful  in  includ- 
ing in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
a  number  of  provisions  to  aid  small 
business.  After  months  of  argument 
and  cajoling,  the  Finance  Committee 
and  Congress  agreed  to  reform  the 
taxation  of  estates  and  gifts,  for  exam- 
ple, to  prevent  premature  dissolution 
of  farms  and  small  businesses.  Other 
provisions  I  authored  or  supported  in- 
cluded liberalized  depreciation  provi- 
sions to  boost  investment,  reform  of 
LIPO  mandatory  accounting  rules  to 
help  small  businesses'  cash  flow  man- 
agement, expanded  tax  Incentives  for 
R.  &  D..  a  doubling  of  the  permissable 
net    operating    loss    and    Investment 
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credit  carryover  period,  and  an  expan- 
sion In  the  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
permissable  subchapter  S  partners. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

The  near-term  outlook  for  small 
business  Is  not  good.  A  national  recov- 
ery Is  still  months  away  according  to 
administration  spokesmen  and  de- 
pends on  lower  Interest  rates.  Despite 
this  gray  picture,  small  business  men 
and  women  continue  to  show  some  op- 
timism. The  NFIB  survey  found  that 
the  number  of  small  businesses  now 
planning  employment  cutbacks  fell  to 
10  percent  in  January.  It  Is  up  to 
Washington  to  see  that  this  degree  of 
optimism  Is  matched  by  events.  And 
that  means  quick  action  to  lower  Inter- 
est rates. 

Talk  comes  easy  to  pKJiltlclans,  but 
that  talk  Is  no  substitute  for  hard  and 
effective  work.  Small  business  men 
and  women  know  that  and  that  Is  why 
I  think  they  want  Congress  to  stop 
complaining  and  to  start  pressuring 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  act  responsibly 
and  pursue  a  moderate  monetary 
policy  designed  to  bring  interest  rates 
down  and  spark  a  robust  recovery.  I 
might  add  that  the  dangers  Inherent 
with  a  mildly  gyrating  monetary 
policy  are  just  as  great  as  with  a  no- 
growth  policy.  Once  in  December  and 
then  again  earlier  this  month,  the 
Federal  Reserve  permitted  an  ex- 
tremely large  jump  to  occur  in  M,. 
During  the  week  ending  April  7,  for 
example.  M,  rose  $7.1  billion,  after  ac- 
tually falling  slightly  over  the  preced- 
ing 3  months.  Eiach  time  this  jump  oc- 
curred the  financial  markets  reacted 
nervously  and  interest  rates  rose. 
They  rose  for  two  reasons.  First,  some 
Investois  feared  that  the  jump  sig- 
naled a  policy  change  towsu-d  loose 
money  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  And. 
they  began  demanding  higher  Interest 
rates  as  protection  against  a  renewal 
of  inflation.  Other  investors  took  the 
opposite  tack.  They  anticipate  an  over- 
reaction  by  the  Federal  Reserve— a 
sudden  tightening  of  the  money 
supply— which  would  crimp  credit 
markets  and  also  boost  interest  rates. 
The  lesson  is  that  Federal  Reserve 
policy  flip-flops  generate  financial 
market  uncertainty.  And.  uncertainty 
generates  higher  Interest  rates  at  a 
time  when  what  we  need  for  a  recov- 
ery Is  lower  Interest  rates. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  one  further  comment.  The  Feder- 
al Reserve's  gyrating  policies  are  far 
from  providing  the  complete  explana- 
tion for  our  sky-high  interest  rates. 
The  enormous  Federal  deficit  over- 
hang— over  $400  billion  in  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1985— Is  of  great  concern 
to  financial  markets  and  savers.  A 
major  effort  is  needed  to  eliminate 
that  deficit  overhang.  Financial  mar- 
kets will  simply  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  pursue  an  anti-in- 
flationary monetary  policy  in  the 
future  unless  these  looming  deficits 


are  slashed.  In  a  sense,  our  economy 
faces  a  catch-22  economic  situation. 
High  Interest  rates  mean  slow  growth 
and  associated  large  future  deficits.  In 
the  past,  the  solution  was  for  an  ex- 
plosion of  credit  to  occur  to  restore 
growth,  but  also  renew  excessive  infla- 
tion. Investors  fear  another  such  epi- 
sode of  easy  money,  and  demand  ex- 
cessive interest  rates  to  protect  their 
savings  against  this  anticipated  new 
wave  of  inflation.  Yet,  by  demanding 
those  high  Interest  rates,  they  may 
create  Irresistible  pressure  for  very 
easy  money— which  I  strongly  oppose. 
The  only  reasonable  path  out  of  this 
dilemma  Is  to  cut  the  deficits  and 
thereby  remove  the  fundamental 
source  of  concern  about  future  infla- 
tion. That  means  a  resolution  to  the 
Impasse  over  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  and  a  quick  resolution  at  that. 


INTEREST       RATE       REDUCTION 

AND         HOUSING         INDUSTRY 

RELIEF 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
record  high  interest  rates  continue  to 
plague  our  Nation's  housing  industry 
by  placing  the  prospect  of  homeowner- 
ship  beyond  the  reach  of  the  grreat  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens.  Various 
Members  of  Congress  have  responded 
by  introducing  a  nimiber  of  proposals 
which  would  stimulate  new  home  con- 
struction and  ownership.  Among  these 
bills  Is  S.  2226,  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  be  cosponsor  with  Senator  Lugar 
and  others.  This  measure  was  recently 
approved  by  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Afftdrs  Commit- 
tee. 

Relating  to  this,  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  re- 
cently adopted  H.  3585.  a  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  and 
the  President  to  act  promptly  so  as  to 
reduce  Interest  rates  and  provide  relief 
to  the  beleaguered  housing  industry. 
On  behalf  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Holliwgs,  and  myself, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas,  federal  deficit  and  credit  policies 
are  the  direct  result  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  the  entire  housing  industry  is  currently 
experiencing  the  worst  economic  period 
since  the  Depression  of  the  1930's;  and 

Whereas,  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  as 
well  as  the  entire  southeastern  United 
States,  has  experienced  the  biggest  housing 
slump  In  the  nation  with  housing  sales  units 
dropping  to  966,000  units  in  1981  In  compar- 
ison with  1.451,000  in  1980;  and 

Whereas,  traditionally  over  the  last  forty 
years  this  nation  experienced  an  Interest 
rate  that  ran  approximately  three  percent- 
age points  above  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
now  the  country  has  in  interest  rate  almost 
double  the  rate  of  Inflation:  and 

Whereas,  in  1981  In  the  United  States,  ex- 
isting home  sales  totalled   2.350.000  uniU 


representing  a  drop  of  over  700,000  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  third  consecutive  year 
of  declining  sales  activity:  and 

Whereas,  these  low  levels  of  existing 
home  transactions  have  impaired  the  ability 
of  the  population  to  move  freely  and  to  ade- 
quately match  their  housing  accommoda- 
tions to  their  needs:  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  feels  it  is  most 
unwise  to  create  hugh  federal  deficits  and 
federal  borrowing  because  this  takes  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation's  savings,  there- 
by reducing  the  nation's  investment  in 
housing:  and 

Whereas,  this  body  thinks  it  Is  unwise  to 
slow  the  growth  of  money  and  credit  so  se- 
verely that  It  continues  the  Recession  and 
that  it  is  unwise  to  cause  interest  rates  to 
fluctuate  so  widely  that  it  continues  to  raise 
fears  about  this  nation's  economic  future: 
and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  and  leaders  of  this 
nation  must  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
alive  the  American  dream  of  home  owner- 
ship. Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  memorialized  to  promptly 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  interest  rates  generally  and  to  pro- 
vide, specifically,  relief  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  the  form  of  increased  tax  relief 
and  mortgage  subsidies. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  each  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


NEED  FOR  SEEKING  ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO  THE  CLOSING  OF 
WEIRTON  STEEL  CO. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  House  Resolution 
No.  173  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  been  received  in 
the  office  of  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re, and  which  relates  to  participation 
in  seeking  with  Welrton  Steel  Co.  al- 
ternatives to  the  plant  closing,  giving 
aid  and  assistance  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  any  proposed  employee  stock 
ownership  plan,  and  supporting  any 
necessary  temporary  relaxation  of 
Federal  clean  air  requirements  by  ex- 
tending deadlines  to  allow  Implemen- 
tation of  alternatives  to  the  plant  clos- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  173 

Whereas.  The  Weirton  Division  of  Nation- 
al Steel  Corporation  is  presently  suffering 
from  financial  distress:  and 

Whereas,  Throughout  history  Weirton 
Steel  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  fi- 
nancial and  cultural  development  of  com- 
munities in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania; 
and 
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Whereas.    Weirton   Steel    employs    more  motion,    relating    to    the    question    of  ?J*"{J.""* 

than  11,000  persons,  many  of  whom  reside  ending  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro-  Jf^^oiph 

in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  and  ggg^j  ^  t^e  consideration  of  S.  1630.  Roth 

Whereas.  Weirton  Steel  is  presently  ex-  j  ^^g^^  the  cloture  motion,  and  I  Rudm&n 

ploring  econonilc  '^^«™»V''*";.l^   t^  /voW  wiU  support  the  motion  and  vote  for  s^"""' 

rin^do^Tts^S"!irthrfo^blr  doture^Sd  I  hope  Cloture  wUl  be  in-  Mr  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU-  voked.  Senator     from    Missouri     (Mr.     Dan- 

tives  memorialize  Congress  and  the  Presi-  Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions  forth),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 

dent  of  the  United  sutes,  along  with  Gov-  of  rule  XXII.  the  quorum  call  is  auto-  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

emor  Thomburgh  and  the  Governors  of  matic;  nonetheless.  I  suggest  the  ab-  vania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 

West  Virginia  and  Ohio  to  cooperatively  ^^^.^  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  the  Chair  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator  from 

participate  in  seeking  with  Weirton  Steel  ^^  conditions  under  which  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  and  the 

S^^SfTfilS  such  quorum  will  be  conducted.  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Repreaenta-  —^^^—  are  necessarily  absent, 

lives  memorialize  Congress  and  the  Presi-  rrrrvrrror  mottom  **''•    CRANSTON.    I    announce    that 

dent  of  the  United  SUtes  along  with  <3over-  ULiU^i  UKJ!i  WHJ  A  i«-»«  j. j,g  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 

nor  Thomburgh  and  the  Governors  of  West  The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu-  ciNi).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 

Virginia  and  Ohio  to  aid  and  assist  In  the  ^nt    to    rule    XXII,    the    Chair    lays  Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

implementation  of  any  proposed  employee  j^jore  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture  (Mr.      Matsunaga)      are      necessarily 

^"^.n^r^J^^  Hou^  of  Reor^JLnu-  ^o^^on.  which  the  clerk  wiU  stete.  absent. 

tlv^  m^ori^^  ea^h  R^re^nutiv^rom  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States  Congress  as  follows:  Armstrowg).  A  quorum  is  present, 

to  support  any  necessary  temporary  relax-  cloturi  motioii  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

atlon  of  Federal  clean  air  requlretnents  by  ^^   ^j^^  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord-  have  order.  Mr.  President? 

extending  deadlines  to  allow  implemento-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

tlon  of  alternatives  to  the  plant  closing:  and  ^^^  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

jeiii/^i  That  coDies  of  this  resolution  be  ™°^*  ^  ^^^^  ^  *  *='°**  ^'^^  '**''*'*  "'^^  ^^^  The  majority  leader. 

trSSirt5l^\hT?SsmeronSe"StSS  c^sjInr^nSXT^^T' S  TeTo'TS  ^  ^'-  ^AKER.   Mr.   President.   I  ask 

Stat«i.  the  President  of  the  united  States  Sy^d^f^™  Sle  18  of  the  Unlt^  unanimoiis  consent  that  it  may  be  in 

Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-  X~"'  p^. ._ ^  ,„  -,j,er  nuruoses  order,  notwithstanding  the  rules,  for 

«nutive.  the  Seriato™  and  Repre^nt*^^^^^^^^  ^"^SrJm  T^uniond   Howl^T^er.  John  the    Senator    from    Idaho    to   offer   a 

'T.K^"^'^    '^*-  ??  w^  J^I^^f  ^«H  Heinz.  Ted  Stevens,  Robert  Dole.  Pete  unanimous-consent     request     at     this 

and  the  Governors  of  West  Virginia  and  ^    DomenlcJ.  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Wil-  time. 

"'"°                 liam    S.    Cohen.    Dennis    DeConcini.  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

"  John  W.  Warner.  J.  James  Exon.  Alan  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT        AGREE-  J.  Dixon.  Charles  E.  Grassley.  Alan  K.  majority  leader? 
MENT-POREIGN            MISSIONS  Simpson.  Orrin  O.  Hatch.  Paul  Laxalt.  ^^    ROBERT  C    BYRD    Mr.  Presi- 
ACT  (S.  854)  CALL  OF  the  roll  ^jg^t.  there  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
to  state  a  unanimous-consent  request  *"t  to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  now  di-  j^g  none,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
at  this  time  in  respect  to  S.  854.  the  rects  the  clerk  to  call  the  roU  to  ascer-  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 
Foreign  Missions  Act.  which  has  been  tain  the  presence  of  a  quorum.  ^r.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President, 
submitted  to  the  minority  leader.   I  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  ^ay  we  have  order? 
will  now  state  the  request,  for  his  con-  the  roU,  and  the  foUowing  Senators  ^he   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
sideratlon  and  for  that  of  other  Sena-  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to  senator  from  Idaho, 
tors.  their  names:  uwah moos  consent  request 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2:30  [Quorum  No.  31  Leg.]  ^^  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as 
p.m.  today,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  B»jter  cohen  Riegie  Members  would  note,  last  week  I  pro- 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  467,  S.  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Levin  Stennte  nnnnrfpH  ft  niimher  of  narllamfntarv 
854,  and  that  the  Senate  do  so  not-  Cochran  Pryor  Thurmond  Pounde^  a^  JSTchal?  X  rriSSto 
withstanding  the  result  of  the  cloture  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  p^edures  that  might  be  folloSS  on 
vote  under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  quorum  Is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  this  bill  if  cloture  were  voted  on  the 
pertaining  to  the  consideration  of  S.  call  the  names  of  absent  Senators.  jjjjj  ^^^  ^^  ^gj.g  proceeding  postclo- 
^®i2f!:  ooBiTT^'r  r^  «vT>r^  1^  x>^,  The  legislative  Clerk  resumed  the  ture  under  rule  XXII.  Those  questions 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi-  call  of  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena-  ^ealt  with  the  strike  and  insert  provi- 
-S;  P^^sinmr^SSfrTTT,  with  '°"  ^".^^^^t^ .  ^^^  Chamber  and  an-  slons  where  this  biU  is  silent  on  exist- 
n.^hSi^  ?t  u^  ?r^?H  ^"""^^  ^  '^^''"  "*™^^-  ing  law.  simply  does  not  repeat  it.  and 
out  objection,  it  IS  so  ordered.  ^txinor             ooie                 Johr»ton  how.  procedurally,  we  might  address 

the  question  of  inserting  into  the  bill 
provisions  of  existing  law  which  might 
be  ruled  out  of  order  under  the  ger- 
maneness provisions  that  then  would 
be  in  effect  under  rule  XXII.  It  is  to 
reach  that  question  that  I  propound 
this  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1630.  the 
Criminal  Code  bill,  amendments  will 
be  in  order,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII,  with  strike  provi- 
sions and  insert  provisions  of  title  18, 
insert  existing  provisions  not  included 
in  the  bill  and/or  committee  substi- 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is     Siren 
there    further    morning    business?    If    Boschwiu 
not,  morning  business  is  closed.  5'"'?'^ 
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Byrd. 
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OF  1981 
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Gorton 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few    gj^^" 


Harry  P..  Jr.  Hatch 

Hawkins 

moments,  the  live  quorum  required  by    ctMea  Henm  *' 

the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  will  begin.      Cranston  Helms 

Senators    should    be    on    notice    that    OAmato  Houings 

after  we  ascertain  the  presence  of  a    S"  Humphrey" 

quorum,  the  vote  will  occur  on  that    oodd  jackson 
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tute,  and  that  amendments  may 
amend  the  bill  in  more  than  one  place, 
provided  that  the  offered  amendments 
containing  two  or  more  amendments 
deal  with  one  subject  matter  only;  and 
provided  further  that  no  points  of 
order  lie  against  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  constrained  to  object  and  I 
do  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

NIckles 

Nunn 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1630,  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and 
reform  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  mandatory  under  the  rule.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  45, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  84  Leg.] 
YEAS— 45 
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Andrews 
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Stafford 
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MurkowskI 

Warner 

Dixon 

Packwood 

Zorlnsky 

Dole 

PeU 

DomenicI 

Percy 

NAYS— 46 

• 

Armstrong 

Dodd 

Huddleston 

Baucus 

Durenljcrger 

Humphrey 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Jackson 

Bradley 

East 

Johnston 

Burdlck 

Ford 

Kassebaum 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Oam 

Kasten 
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Kennedy 
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Hart 

L«ahy 

Cochran 

Hawkins 

Levin 

Cranston 
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Mathlas 

Denton 

Helms 
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Riegie 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Stennis 
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NOT  VOTING 

Danforth  Heinz  Matsunaga 

DeConcini  Inouye  Schmitt 

Hatfield  Jepsen  Wallop    f, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  were  45,  the  nays 
are  46.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  Mid  sworn  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently, the  Senate  is  not  yet  ready  to 
conclude  its  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do 
now  is  recess.  The  recess  will  occur  at 
12  o'clock  in  any  event,  in  order  to 
permit  (»ucuses  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  That  may  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  parties  to  decide  how  they  wish  to 
proceed  next.  Therefore,  unless  some 
Senator  wishes  recognition  at  this 
time,  I  shall  shortly  put  the  request 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  at  this 
moment,  I  assume  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1630. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  is 
unable  to  hear  the  Senators. 

Has  the  majority  leader  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
have. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  those  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill  that  had 
the  imanimous-consent  request  I  for- 
mulated been  granted,  I  would  have 
voted  otherwise  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
tremendously  difficult  question  for 
many  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  direction  of  this  statute.  We  do 
not  want  to  obstruct  the  effort  to  re- 
codify the  criminal  law.  but  we  are 
struck  with  that  strange  smomaly  that 
under  the  structure  of  the  bill,  some- 
thing which  is  in  current  law  which  is 
not  contained  in  this  bill  is  not  ger- 
mane. That  is  my  major  concern.  If  we 
can  get  over  that  hurdle,  I  am  satisfied 
to  offer  the  amendments  which  I  have 
in  mind  so  that  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will  with  respect  to  what  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be.  When  we  start  out  with  changes 


that,  under  the  structure  of  the  bill, 
are  omitted,  that  are  current  law  but 
omitted,  and  we  cannot  offer  them  be- 
cause they  would  be  nongermane  in  a 
postcloture  situation,  then  I  have  to 
be  concerned  about  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  know,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  concerned 
about.  If  we  could  get  to  that  point 
where  we  can  solve  that  procedural 
impasse,  then  certainly  my  vote  would 
be  on  the  other  side  of  that  issue. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAKEni.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  for  his 
explanation.  As  he  knows  and  I  would 
like  other  Members  to  know,  he  has 
tried  very  hard  to  clarify  this  issue, 
this  anomaly— and  indeed,  it  Is  an 
anomaly— in  our  procedure.  Based  on 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate  as  they 
now  exist,  the  only  recourse  he  had  to 
try  to  gain  the  opportunity  to  offer 
certain  amendments  to  restore  provi- 
sions of  title  XVIII  to  this  bill  was  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  I  am 
confident  that  the  Parliamentarian  is 
correct  in  advising  the  Chair  on  the 
responses  to  the  parliamentary  inquir- 
ies put  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  last 
Thursday.  I  wish  the  Record  also  to 
show,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  is  good  procedure.  I  think 
that,  at  some  point,  the  Senate  needs 
to  address  that  question.  Once  again,  I 
do  not  fault  the  Parliamentarian  or 
the  distinguished  occupjmt  of  the 
Chair  at  that  time.  What  we  have  now 
is  a  device  which  emerged  by  which  a 
biU  which  attempts  to  codify  existing 
law  in  effect  locks  out  any  effort  to  re- 
store provisions  of  existing  law  which 
may  have  been  omitted  from  the  com- 
mittee's effort  to  codify  the  law.  That, 
I  am  sure,  is  not  the  way  the  Senate 
wishes  to  proceed. 

We  have  created  a  new  device  that 
excludes  the  freedom  of  Senators  to 
offer  amendments  in  important  fields. 
This  could  be  not  only  the  Criminal- 
Code;  it  could  be  the  Clean  Air  Act  or 
any  of  a  dozen  others  which  simply 
have  to  be  designated  as  a  codification 
of  existing  law. 

At  some  point,  Mr.  President,  not 
today  but  at  some  time,  I  intend  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  examine  this  situation 
in  terms  of  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  how  we  should  proceed 
in  certain  cases.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, that  I  fear  his  efforts  have  been 
impaled  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma 
and  that  failure  to  gain  cloture  on  this 
vote  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
Code  that  his  committee  has  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  the  good  efforts 
that  Members  on  both  sides  have  con- 
tributed to  its  formulation.  Rather,  it 
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has  more  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  inadvertently  and.  I  am  sure,  un- 
intentionally found  ourselves  in  a  pro- 
cedural cul  de  sac.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  deserves  nothing 
but  highest  praise  for  his  efforts  and 
maybe  he  will  persevere  and  succeed 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge to  him  on  the  record  and  in  the 
Chamber  that  I  do  not  count  this  vote 
as  a  repudiation  of  the  Code  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  efforts  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  Chamber  be  in 
order.  It  is  difficult  to  hear  at  the 
front  desk.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  willing  to  give  unanimous  consent 
to  the  request  of  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Idaho  so  that  Members 
could  be  offering  amendments.  I  am 
wondering  now  If  he  cares  to  propound 
that  motion  again  to  see  If  he  can  get 
to  that  motion  because,  sooner  or 
later,  we  have  to  act  on  this  code. 
There  have  been  12  or  15  years  of 
work  on  it.  It  is  extremely  important. 

The  No.  1  domestic  problem  in  this 
country  today  is  crime  and  this  code 
has  so  many  good  things  In  it.  The 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
worked  hard  on  this  code,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KxwNEDY)  did  before  him.  We  feel  that 
action  should  be  taken  on  It.  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  waive— I  am  willing  to  give 
unanimous  consent  so  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  can  proceed  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  luiows  that  we  have 
been  in  discussion  over  the  last  several 
days,  last  week  and  again  yesterday, 
about  this  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  say  candidly  to  everyone  that  the 
Senator  has  told  me  exactly  what  he 
said  here,  on  the  floor,  that  he  Is  will- 
ing to  agree  to  this  unanimous-consent 
request  so  Members  could  offer  their 
amendments  so  we  could  get  a  vote  on 
them  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  It  was  my  understanding  of 
the  conversation  earlier  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  the  minority 
leader,  that  there  Is  an  objection 
which  has  been  registered  In  their 
usual  clearance  of  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  They  are  constrained  to 
make  an  objection. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  believe  that  objec- 


tion will  still  hold.  I  quite  frankly  do 
not  know  who,  but  I  know  that  there 
is  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
that  unanimous-consent  request." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
mention  that  only  because  while  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  propound  the  re- 
quest again  In  view  of  that  fact  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  useless  thing  for 
me  to  attempt  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Delaware,  but  before  I 
do,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  before 
we  consider  seriously  repropounding 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  every- 
body might  profit  from  the  recess  that 
Is  about  to  occur.  I  am  prepared  now 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate the  point  made  by  the  majority 
leader  that  I,  too.  believe  this  was  not 
a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  code  or 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  real  desire 
to  proceed  to  the  recodification  of  the 
Criminal  Code. 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  cul-de- 
sac,  as  the  leader  refers  to  it,  that  we 
have  here,  there  Is  another  problem, 
and  that  is  the  Impression  that  Is  held 
by  many— and  I  might  say  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— that  our  efforts,  pri- 
marily the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  for  so  naany  years  are 
not  going  to  go  anywhere. 

We  are  going  to  be  pushing  a  rock 
up  a  hill  here,  because  the  House  has 
not  Indicated  any  willingness  to  even 
begin  to  consider  this  matter.  So  there 
is  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  sense  of  fu- 
tility in  our  going  forward  with  what 
is  obviously  a  very  controversial  and 
very  time-consuming  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  state  publicly  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
Impressed  me  greatly  not  only  as  a 
man  of  his  word  but  also  for  his  will- 
ingness to  take  some  serious  political 
flack  In  sticking  to  what  he  and  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
agreed  would  be  the  way  we  would 
proceed  on  this  code,  which  was  the 
way  that  even  though  the  three  of  us 
have  different  points  of  view  on 
amendments  beyond  the  code,  we 
would  vote  against  them  if  we  were 
able  to  keep  the  code  Intact.  The  Sena- 
tor has  already  done  that.  He  has 
shown  his  resolve  on  this.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  and  others 
are  committed  to  the  same  course. 

However,  the  bottom  line  Is  that  the 
code  Is  not  going  anywhere  unless 
somehow  we  can  move  or  get  move- 
ment or  commitment  from  the  House 
and  the  administration  that  we  will 
have  a  joint  effort  on  this. 

So,  in  the  ensuing  time,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  I,  and 
anyone  Interested  in  It,  will  discuss  the 
best  way  to  get  some  kind  of  move- 
ment on  that  porilon  of  the  Issue. 


In  conclusion,  I,  too,  believe  this  was 
not  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  people 
were  for  or  against  the  recodification 
of  the  code. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 
bill,  but  I  felt  compelled  to  vote 
against  cloture  for  several  reasons.  At 
the  outset,  however,  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  work  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  done  in 
this  Congress  in  addressing  the  need 
for  recodification  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws. 

In  the  past  decade,  many  States 
have  recodified  their  own  criminal 
laws,  but  the  Federal  Government  has 
never  done  so.  The  United  States  has 
not  recodified  Its  Federal  criminal 
laws  since  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

The  result  is  near  chaos  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  existing  statutes, 
which  have  grown  up  like  a  Tower  of 
Babel  in  the  past  two  centuries.  For 
example,  current  law  contains  over  80 
different  definitions  of  culpability- 
willful,  wanton,  deliberate,  knowing, 
malicious,  lewd,  lascivious,  unlawful, 
improper,  felonious,  corrupt,  and  on 
and  on. 

The  same  confusion  reigns  in  the 
definition  of  offenses.  Any  prosecutor 
worth  his  salt  can  take  almost  any  def- 
inition of  culpability  he  wishes,  apply 
It  to  a  convenient  offense,  and  charge 
a  citizen  with  a  crime;  the  discretion  of 
the  prosecutor  is  virtually  unlimited. 
S.  1630  changes  all  that,  by  reducing 
these  conflicting  provisions  to  four 
clear  and  distinct  terms— Intentional, 
knowing,  reckless,  and  negligent. 

Even  more  Important  are  the  sen- 
tencing reforms  In  the  bill,  which  take 
the  morass  of  existing  law  and  turn  It 
Into  a  set  of  certain  and  specific  guide- 
lines for  sentencing  criminal  offend- 
ers. 

The  bill  ends  the  flagrant  abuses  of 
parole  and  indeterminate  sentencing. 
For  the  first  time,  offenders,  victims, 
and  the  public  will  know  that  the  sen- 
tence Imposed  on  a  defendant  is  the 
sentence  he  will  serve. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  list  of  major  reforms  this  legisla- 
tion accomplishes.  In  fact,  a  bill  not 
very  unlike  this  measure  actually 
passed  the  Senate  in  January  1978 
after  extensive  debate.  A  similar  meas- 
ure was  reported  in  1980  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  but  was  never 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor 
because  the  circumstances  were  simi- 
lar then  to  those  we  face  today— de- 
spite the  yeoman  efforts  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Robert  Drlnan,  the  House  was  not 
able  to  pass  a  bill  In  1980,  and  so  the 
Senate  did  not  act. 
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The  same  reasons  that  prevented 
Senate  action  In  the  past  Congress  are 
equally  valid  today.  Unless  and  until 
there  is  some  reasonable  prospect  of 
action  on  this  massive  legislation  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
makes  no  sense  for  the  Senate  to  try 
to  act.  And  In  any  event,  the  Senate 
should  not  take  up  this  bill  In  a  way 
that  invites  some  In  this  Chamber  to 
turn  it  into  a  Christmas  tree  that 
would  destroy  not  only  any  hope  for 
action  in  this  Congress  but  any  hope 
for  future  action  in  any  future  Con- 
gress. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  years  of 
effort  that  have  gone  into  the  making 
of  this  measure.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  delicate  but  productive  compro- 
mises that  have  been  made  on  all  sides 
to  get  this  legislation  to  Its  present 
stage.  The  progress  of  the  past  16 
years  has  truly  been  remarkable.  None 
of  us  should  jeopardize  this  progress 
by  a  premature  decision  to  move  It  to 
the  Senate  floor  and  let  nature  take 
its  course.  That  way  lies  the  death  of 
Criminal  Code  reform. 

No  other  piece  of  legislation  in 
which  I  have  been  involved  has  had  so 
much  work  put  into  it  by  so  many 
dedicated  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  share  the  disappointment 
that  we  are  not  able  to  address  this 
piece  of  legislation  today  in  a  way  that 
would  benefit  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  American  people. 

This  is  a  technical  and  complex 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  a  political 
football,  and  it  should  not  become  one. 
The  genius  of  this  measure,  in  large 
part,  has  been  the  consensus  achieved 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
to  put  aside  philosophical  and  partisan 
differences  and  work  together  to 
achieve  this  long  overdue  reform.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Senator  will  gain 
one  vote  or  lose  one  vote  In  any  elec- 
tion with  the  passage  of  this  biU.  But 
all  the  same,  its  enactment  will  bring 
long  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  criminal  justice.  That 
is  the  way  I  viewed  it  years  ago  when  I 
took  this  project  on,  that  is  the  way  I 
view  It  now,  and  that  Is  the  way  all  of 
us  who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this 
bill  view  it  In  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  reiterate  publicly  what  I 
have  stated  privately  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na—I respect  the  outstanding  work  he 
has  done  on  this  legislation  in  our 
committee  and  his  efforts  to  bring  it 
to  a  vote.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  In  the  future  to  address  this 
issue,  because  I  think  few  measures 
are  more  clearly  In  the  national  inter- 
est. 

Although  the  prospects  are  slim.  I 
continue  to  hope  that  we  can  persuaide 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  act 
before  this  Congress  adjourns.  1  also 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  work 
closely  In  our  bipartisan  coalition  with 


the  administration,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Senate  leadership,  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  so  that  our  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  Criminal  Code 
reform  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
others.  I  think  now  is  a  good  time  to 
recess  so  that  caucuses  may  occur  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:58  a.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Lugar). 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  antici- 
pate that  further  action  in  respect  to 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Criminal  Code  bill,  S. 
1630,  may  be  undertaken  in  the  next 
few  moments. 

While  we  await  the  attendance  of 
those  who  are  principally  involved  in 
that  matter.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  a  re- 
quest he  wishes  to  put  at  this  time. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST— S.  1630 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1630.  the  Criminal  Code  bill,  that 
amendments  will  be  considered  in 
order,  notwithstanding  rule  XXII  of 
the  Senate,  which: 

First,  strike  provisions  of  S.  1630  and 
Insert  In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be 
struck,  provisions  of  existing  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  criminal 
provisions  in  another  title  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  which  may 
amend  the  bill  In  more  than  one  place, 
and; 


Second,  may  be  amendments  that 
contain  two  or  more  amendments  but 
deal  with  one  subject  matter  only,  pro- 
vided further,  that  no  points  of  order 
lie  against  such  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object, 
would  It  be  possible  to  have  before  us 
the  specific  amendment  that  the 
author  wishes  to  present  but  which 
they  would  be  precluded  from  present- 
ing imder  rule  XXII?  If  we  had  the 
specific  amendment  before  us,  then 
speaking  for  the  minority  I  might  be 
in  a  better  position  to  not  object  to 
the  request,  or  I  might  have  an  addi- 
tional objection.  I  do  not  know.  It 
would  be  based  upon  what  the  content 
of  the  ajnendment  would  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  re- 
spond first  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  On  last  Thursday.  I  went 
through  a  series  of  parliamentary  In- 
quiries. Those  inquiries  identified  the 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  a  particular  Interest  In  and 
which  he  intends  to  offer.  I  think  that 
the  Congressional  Record  would  also 
indicate  which  of  those  amendments 
would  be  under  the  prohibition  of  the 
germaneness  rule,  and  some  of  which 
might  be  in  trouble  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  amending  the  bill  at  more 
than  one  point.  I  do  not  speak  for 
others  who  have  other  amendments 
which  might  be  involved  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  F»resident,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  propounded  does 
not  deal  with  one  of  the  areas,  very 
broad  areas,  of  difficulty  on  which  the 
bill  is  completely  silent.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  strike  and,  therefore,  an  amend- 
ment to  insert  the  current  law  would, 
under  the  parliamentary  rulings  of  the 
Chair,  be  nongermane  in  a  postcloture 
situation.  I  therefore  object. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  we  caimot  now  reach 
the  bill  at  hand.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  that  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  reach  this  bill  at  a 
later  time.  It  is  my  intention  to  try  to 
do  that.  But  I  believe  the  better  part 
of  discretion  at  this  point  is  to  discon- 
tinue our  efforts  to  reach  the  matter 
and  to  proceed  to  other  matters  as  the 
Senate  may  be  able  to  deal  with. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  not  object  because  it  is  my 
impression    from    private    discussions 
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and  the  public  sUtsment  which  the 
majority  leader  has  just  made  that  he 
Intends  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming that  the  request  is  granted  it 
would  be  in  order  for  me  to  withdraw 
the  motion  to  proceed,  which  I  Intend 

to  do. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  withdrawn. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  2:30 
p.m..  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, we  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  foreign  missions  bill. 
While  there  is  not  a  time  agreement 
on  that  measure,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  bill,  on  which  there  will  be  amend- 
ments, can  be  disposed  of  yet  today.  I 
would  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
would  remain  in  session  until  6  or  6:30 
p.m.  in  order  to  attempt  to  do  that. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sena- 
tors that,  assuming  we  can  finish  the 
foreign  missions  bill  today,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  can  proceed  then  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nuclear  waste 
disposal  biU  on  tomorrow.  I  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  finish  consideration 
of  the  nuclear  waste  bill  tomorrow  and 
Thursday.  In  the  event  we  can  do  that, 
I  would  not  then  anticipate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  Friday  session.  As  I  had  indi- 
cated earlier,  it  was  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  on  Friday. 
There  may  be  other  matters.  Mr. 
President,  which  can  be  dealt  with  this 
week,  but  assiuning  that  foreign  mis- 
sions and  nuclear  waste  can  t>e  dis- 
posed of  this  week,  it  would  not  be  my 
Intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain 
in  session  on  Friday. 

Next  week.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  on 
Monday  during  the  day  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  are 
attempting  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  can  give  the  majority  leader  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
bill  coming  up  this  afternoon.  I  believe 
those  prospects  are  good. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  min- 
utes to  go  before  2:30  p.m..  and  while 
we  check  on  both  sides  to  see  if  that 
can  be  done,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-FOREIGN MISSIONS 
ACT  (S.  854) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  at 
2:30  p.m.  I  wish  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  measure.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  our  side,  and  I  will  state  it 
now  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  854.  Calendar  No.  467.  a  bill 
to  promote  the  orderly  conduct  of 
international  relations  by  faciliUtlng 
the  operation  of  foreign  missions  in 
the  United  SUtes.  thereby  promoting 
the  secure  and  efficient  operations  of 
U.S.  missions  abroad,  the  following 
amendments  be  the  only  amendments 
in  order  and  that  their  adoption  shall 
include  the  provision  that  they  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment: 

First,  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  adopted  without  debate  en 
bloc: 

Second,  that  the  next  amendments 
to  be  considered  be  amendments  Nos. 
1387  sold  1388  and  an  unprinted 
amendment  "to  provide  for  Presiden- 
tial guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  the 
authorities  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,"  en  bloc,  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  lUinols  (Mr.  PracY); 
that  there  be  20  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee,  on  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc; 

Third,  that  the  next  amendment  in 
order  shall  be  amendment  No.  1383,  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  on  which  there 
shall  be  2  hours,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  unless  the 
manager  is  In  favor  of  the  amendment, 
in  which  case  the  time  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

Fourth,  that  the  next  amendment  in 
order  shall  be  amendment  No.  1389,  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PniCY),  for  himself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durin- 
BKRGKR),  on  which  there  shall  be  40 
minutes,  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PracY)  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee; 

Fifth,  that  the  next  amendment  In 
order  shall  be  amendment  No.  1384,  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  on  which  there 


shall  be  20  minutes,  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  unless  the  manager  is  In  favor  of 
the  amendment,  in  which  case  the 
time  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee; 

Sixth,  that  the  next  amendment  in 
order  shall  be  amendment  No.  1382.  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  on  which  there 
shall  be  30  minutes,  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  unless  the 
manager  of  the  bill  Is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  in  which  case  the  time 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  any  point  of  order,  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  managers  of  the  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  the  bill  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Hlinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell);  that  the  said  Senators,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order,  if  same  is 
submitted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
make  this  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  with  respect  to  the 
language  which  reads  as  follows:  "that 
the  following  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order."  Does  he  have 
reference  there  to  first-degree  amend- 
ments only?  It  is  stated  that  their 
adoption  shall  include  a  provision  that 
they  be  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  correct. 

I  am  advised  that  it  was  not  intend- 
ed by  this  order  to  preclude  the  offer- 
ing of  second-degree  amendments;  and 
If  that  is  the  case,  that  language  needs 
to  be  modified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  so.  would 
the  distlngushed  majority  leader  re- 
(juire  that  those  amendments  in  the 
second  degree  be  germane  to  the 
amendments  in  the  first  degree? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  two  points.  Mr. 
President.  First.  I  answered  a  question 
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by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
as  to  whether  this  order  in  this  form 
would  allow  for  second-degree  amend- 
ments that  I  had  just  read  the  order 
that  had  been  proposed  and  it  was  my 
impression  that  it  did.  because  the  lan- 
guage considered  this  amendment  as 
original  text  itself.  I  am  in  error.  After 
a  careful  reading  of  the  order,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  other  amendments 
are  in  order,  including  second-degree 
amendments. 

To  make  that  abundantly  clear.  I 
wish  to  amend  my  unanimous-consent 
request  as  follows,  Mr.  President:  At 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  which 
reads:  "and  their  adoption  shall  in- 
clude the  provision  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  puri>ose 
of  further  amendments."  I  wish  to 
add,  "but  not  subject  to  further 
amendment  except  as  follows:" 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  puts 
the  question,  may  I  say  the  minority 
leader  has  pointed  out  and  I  had  failed 
to  note  that  there  is  a  potential  con- 
flict between  the  phrase  "the  only 
amendments  in  order"  and  the  phrase 
"considered  as  original  text,"  because 
the  language  we  originally  used  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  amendments  and  to 
avoid  the  bar  of  amendments  beyond 
the  second  degree  is  the  original  text 
language.  So  the  purpose  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
I  have  put  is  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  these  things  will  occur:  first, 
that  no  other  amendments  will  be  in 
order;  second,  that  the  amendments 
that  are  listed  shall  be  considered  as 
original  text  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment;  and  third,  that 
the  amendments  listed  will  be  debated 
and  disposed  of  on  the  basis  of  time 
limitations  that  are  provided  within 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
think  that  the  language  that  has  been 
changed,  together  with  the  explana- 
tion that  has  been  given  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  assures  the 
minority  that  the  agreement  to  which 
it  anticipated  it  was  entering  Into  Is 
indeed  the  agreement  which  will 
obtain. 

It  was  our  understanding  that  the 
amendments  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  the  majority  leader  would  be 
the  only  amendments  offered  and  that 
no  second-degree  amendments  would 
be  in  order. 

I  think  that  has  now  been  clarified 
to  our  satisfaction. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  infer  that  interpreU- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ACT  OF  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  854)  to  promote  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  International  relations  by  facilitat- 
ing the  operation  of  foreign  missions  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  promoting  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  of  United 
States  missions  abroad. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  amendments  sis  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  "independent"; 

On  page  6,  strike  line  19.  through  and  In- 
cluding page  8,  line  12.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  is  reasonably  necessary  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  or  otherwise— 

"(1)  to  facilitate  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  a  sending  State, 

"(2)  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States, 

"(3)  to  adjust  for  costs  and  procedures  of 
obtaining  benefits  for  missions  of  the 
United  SUtes  abroad,  or 

"(4)  to  assist  in  resolving  a  disput  affect- 
ing United  States  Interests  and  involving  a 
foreign  mission  or  sending  State, 
then  the  Secretary  may  require  a  foreign 
mission  (A)  to  obtain  benefits  from  or 
through  the  Director  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  or 
(B)  to  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  as  a 
condition  to  the  execution  or  performance 
in  the  United  States  of  any  contract  or 
other  agreement:  the  acquisition,  retention, 
or  use  of  any  real  property;  or  the  applica- 
tion for  or  acceptance  of  any  benefit  (in- 
cluding any  benefit  from  or  authorized  by 
any  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  governmen- 
tal authority,  or  any  entity  providing  public 
services). 

"(c)  Terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude— 

•(Da  requirement  to  pay  to  the  Director 
a  surcharge  fee,  and 

"(2)  a  waiver  by  a  foreign  mission  (or  any 
assignee  of  or  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission)  of  any  recourse  against  any 
governmental  authority,  any  entity  provid- 
ing public  services,  any  employee  or  agent 
of  such  an  authority  or  entity,  or  any  other 
person,  in  connection  with  any  action  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  undertaken  in 
furtherance  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  effectuating  a  waiver 
of  recourse  which  is  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  designate  the  Direc- 
tor or  any  other  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  mission 
(or  any  assignee  of  or  person  deriving  rights 
from  a  foreign  mission).  Any  such  waiver  by 
an  officer  so  designated  shall  for  all  pur- 
poses (including  any  court  or  administrative 
proceeding)  be  deemed  to  be  a  waiver  by  the 
foreign  mission  (or  the  assignee  of  or  other 
person  deriving  rights  from  a  foreign  mis- 
sion). 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  or  limit  in  any  way  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  provide  protective  services  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  title  3.  United  States  Code, 
or  section  3056  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  at  a  level  commensurate  with  protec- 
tive requirements  as  determined  by  the 
United  SUtes  Secret  Service. 


On  page  12,  strike  line  10,  through  and  in- 
cluding page  14,  line  22,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"LOCATION  OP  PORKIGN  MISSIONS  IN  THX 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  policy  of  this 
title,  the  Icx^tlon,  replacement,  or  expan- 
sion of  any  building  or  other  real  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  used 
for  the  diplomatic,  consular,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  (except  property  used 
exclusively  for  residential  purposes)  of  a 
foreign  mission  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Foreign  Missons  Commis- 
sion') which  shall  consist  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Zoning  Commission  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (as  such  members  are  des- 
ignated by  section  492(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Oovem- 
mental  Reorganization  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-412)),  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  such  alternate  as  each 
such  person  may  be  designated  from  time  to 
time. 

"(2)  While  actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
(or  the  alternate  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man) shall  be  compensated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  manner  and  at  the  rates 
applicable  to  the  members  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

"(3)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  furnish  such  facilities  and  adminis- 
trative services,  and  shall  assign  such  em- 
ployees, to  the  Foreign  Missions  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Foreign  Missions  Commission 
shaU— 

"(1)  esUblish  areas  within  which  chancer- 
ies may  be  located  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 

"(2)    establish    additional    areas    within 
which  chanceries  may  be  located. 
LimlUtlons    on    chancery    uses    shall    not 
exceed  those  applicable  to  any  other  nonre- 
sidential use  in  the  areas  so  esUblished. 

"(d)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Including  the  esUbllshment  of  areas  In 
accordance  with  psottgraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (c).  shall  be  considered  rulemak- 
ing under  the  District  of  Colimibia  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1- 
1501—1-1510). 

"(e)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  with  respect  to  chan- 
ceries pursuant  to  this  section,  including  the 
establishment  of  areas  In  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c), 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

"(1)  The  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  faciliUte  the  provision  of  adequate  and 
secure  facilities  for  foreign  missions  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

"(2)  The  chancery  is  in  or  adjacent  to  an 
area  determined  on  the  basis  of  existing  or 
planned  uses,  of  (A)  commercial  use,  or  (B) 
mixed  uses.  Including  residential,  commer- 
cial, office,  or  institutional  use. 
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•■(3)  Htatorlc  preservation,  as  determined 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  Commission  in  car 
rylng  out  this  section;  except  that  substan- 
tial compliance  with  District  and  Federal 
laws  governing  historic  preservation  shall  be 
required  with  respect  to  new  construction 
and  to  demolition  of  or  alteration  to  historic 
landmarks.  In  order  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  historic  landmarks  and  districts. 

"(4)  The  adequacy  of  off-street  or  other 
parking  and  the  extent  to  which  the  area 
will  be  served  by  public  transportation  to 
reduce  parking  requirements,  subject  to 
such  special  security  requirements  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

••(5)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  will 
have  adequate  public  facilities,  utilities,  and 
services,  including  streets,  street  lighting, 
water,  sewer,  electricity,  telephone,  and 
refuse  collection. 

■(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  is  capa- 
ble of  being  adequately  protected,  as  deter 
mined  by  a  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
perform  protective  services. 

"(7)  The  municipal  Interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(8)  The  Federal  interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Any  other  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  his  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3).  (6).  (7).  and 
(8).  and  such  other  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  regulation  establish. 

"(fKl)  The  regulations,  proceedings,  and 
other  actions  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  Federal  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital. All  elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
relating  to  the  location  of  foreign  missions 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  this  section  and  shall  reflect  the 
policy  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Proposed  determinations  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  shall  be  referred 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  review  and  comment. 

"(g)  The  Foreign  Missions  Commission 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as  It  de- 
termines are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

■'(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize,  and  the  regulations  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  shall  not  provide 
for  or  require,  procedures  In  the  nature  of  a 
special  exception  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings of  an  adjudicatory  nature. 

"(1)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section,  the  final  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  such  approval.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative 
proceedings  of  any  other  agency  or  official 
except  as  provided  in  this  title.  Any  such  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  facilitate 
the  provision  of  adequate  and  secure  facili- 
ties for  foreign  missions  and  shall  take  into 
account  special  security  requirements  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  require  foreign 
missions  to  comply  substantially  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  building  and  related  codes 
in  a  manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  not  inconsistent  with  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"(k)  The  United  States,  acting  on  iU  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mission— 


"(1)  has  standing  to  bring  an  action  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  a  determination  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion or.  where  appropriate,  for  Judicial  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion applicable  to  the  Commission;  and 

"(2)  has  standing  to  intervene  in  any  such 
action  which  Is  otherwise  pending. 

■•(I)  Approval  by  the  Foreign  Missions 
Commission  under  this  section  or.  except  as 
provided  in  section  205.  by  any  other  agency 
or  official  is  not  required— 

••(1)  for  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion to  the  extent— 

"(A)  that  authority  to  proceed  with  re- 
spect to  such  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion was  granted  to  the  foreign  mission 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Mctlon. 
or 

"(B)  that  rights  or  InteresU  with  respect 
to  such  location,  replacement,  or  expansion 
were  otherwise  acquired  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sion before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section:  or 

"(2)  for  continuing  use  of  real  property  by 
a  foreign  mission  for  diplomatic,  consular, 
or  other  governmental  activity  to  the  extent 
that  such  property  was  being  used  by  that 
foreign  mission  for  that  activity  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

On  page  22,  line  5.  strike  "level",  through 
and  including  line  7.  and  liisert  the  follow- 
ing: "grade  GS-18  level;  and" 

On  page  22.  strike  line  8,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  13; 

On  page  22.  line  14.  strike  "  (3)".  and 
insert  "  (2)";  and 

On  page  24.  line  18.  strike  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  all",  and 
insert  "All". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "That 
the  Secretary"  In  the  first  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  followiiw: 

"TITLE  I-BASIC  AUTHORITIES 
GENERALLY 

Section  I.  The  Secretary". 

(b)  That  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE     II-AUTHORITIES     RELATING 

TO  THE  REGULATION   OF  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS 

"DXCLAJtATIOR  OP  PinSINGS  AMD  POLICY 

"Sk.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
operation  in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
missions  and  public  international  organiza- 
tions and  the  official  missions  to  such  orga- 
nizations, including  the  permissible  scope  of 
their  activities  and  the  location  and  size  of 
their  facilities,  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  of  United 
States  missions  abroad,  to  facilitate  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  missions  and  public  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  official  mis- 
sions to  such  organizations,  and  to  assist  in 
obtaining  appropriate  benefits,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  for  those  missions  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  require  their  observance  of 
corresponding  obligations  in  accordance 
with  international  law. 

"(c)  The  assistance  to  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign mission  In  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined  after  due  consideration  of  the 
benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  provid- 


ed to  missions  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
country  or  territory  represented  by  that  for- 
eign mission. 

"DCriNITIONS 

Sbc.  202.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

■•(1)  'benefit'  (with  respect  to  a  foreign 
mission)  means  any  acquisition,  or  authori- 
zation for  an  acquisition.  In  the  United 
States  by  or  for  a  foreign  mission,  including 
the  acquisition  of— 

"(A)  real  property  by  purchase,  lease,  ex- 
change, construction,  or  otherwise. 

"(B)  public  services,  including  services  re- 
lating to  customs,  importation,  and  utilities, 
and  the  processing  of  applications  or  re- 
quests relating  to  public  services. 

'(C)  supplies,  maintenance,  and  transpor- 
Utlon. 

"(D)  locally  engaged  staff  on  a  temporary 
or  regular  basis, 

"(E)  travel  and  related  services,  and 

"(F)  protective  services. 

and  includes  such  other  benefits  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate; 

"(2)  'chancery'  means  the  principal  offices 
of  a  foreign  mission  used  for  diplomatic  or 
related  purposes,  and  annexes  to  such  of- 
fices (including  ancillary  offices  and  support 
facilities),  and  Includes  the  site  and  any 
building  on  such  site  which  is  used  for  such 
purposes; 

"(3)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  established  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a); 

"(4)  foreign  mission'  means  any  official 
mission  to  the  United  States  involving  diplo- 
matic, consular,  or  other  governmental  ac- 
tlvlUes  of- 

"(A)  a  foreign  government,  or 

"(B)  an  organization  (other  than  an  Inter- 
national organization,  as  defined  In  section 
209(b)  of  this  title)  representing  a  territory 
or  political  entity  which  has  been  granted 
diplomatic  or  other  official  privileges  and 
immunities  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

including  any  real  property  of  such  a  mis- 
sion and  including  the  personnel  of  such  a 
mission; 

'•(5)  real  property'  includes  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  in  or  to,  or  the  beneficial 
use  of,  any  real  property  in  the  United 
States,  including  any  office  or  other  build- 
ing; 

"(6)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State; 

"(7)  sending  state'  means  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, territory,  or  political  entity  repre- 
sented by  a  foreign  mission:  and 

"(8)  'United  States'  means,  when  used  In  a 
geographic  sense,  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  and  applicability  of  the  terms  used 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"OPPICE  OP  POREIGN  MISSIONS 

"Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  as  an 
office  within  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  perform 
his  or  her  functions  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary may  delegate  this  authority  for  supier- 
vlsion  and  direction  of  the  Director  only  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  or  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to— 
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"(1)  assist  agencies  of  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  government  with  regard  to  ascer- 
taining and  according  benefits,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  to  which  a  foreign  mission 
may  be  entitled; 

"(2)  provide  or  assist  In  the  provision  of 
benefits  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion in  accordSLnce  with  section  204;  and 

"(3)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  necessary  In  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  of  this  title. 

"PROVISION  OP  BKNEPITS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  a  for- 
eign mission,  benefits  may  be  provided  to  or 
for  that  foreign  mission  by  or  through  the 
Director  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  approve. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  is  reasonably  necessary  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  or  otherwise- 

"(1)  to  facilitate  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  a  sending  State. 

"(2)  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  to  adjust  for  costs  and  procedures  of 
obtaining  benefits  for  missions  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  or 

"(4)  to  assist  in  resolving  a  dispute  affect- 
ing United  States  interests  and  involving  a 
foreign  mission  or  sending  State, 
then  the  Secretary  may  require  a  foreign 
mission  (A)  to  obtain  benefits  from  or 
through  the  Director  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  or 
(B)  to  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  as  a 
condition  to  the  execution  or  performance 
in  the  United  States  of  any  contract  or 
other  agreement:  the  acquisition,  retention, 
or  use  of  any  real  property;  or  the  applica- 
tion for  or  acceptance  of  any  benefit  (in- 
cluding any  benefit  from  or  authorized  by 
any  Federal.  State,  or  municipal  governmen- 
tal authority,  or  any  entity  providing  public 
services). 

"'(c)  Terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  may  In- 
clude— 

"'(1)  a  requirement  to  pay  to  the  Director 
a  surcharge  or  fee,  and 

""(2)  a  waiver  by  a  foreign  mission  (or  any 
assignee  of  or  person  depriving  rights  from 
a  foreign  mission)  of  any  recourse  against 
any  governmental  authority,  any  entity  pro- 
viding public  services,  any  employee  or 
agent  of  such  an  authority  or  entity,  or  any 
other  person.  In  connection  with  any  action 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  under- 
taken in  furtherance  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  effectuating  a  waiver 
of  recourse  which  is  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  designate  the  Direc- 
tor or  any  other  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  mission 
(or  of  any  assignee  of  or  person  deriving 
rights  from  a  foreign  mission).  Any  such 
waiver  by  an  officer  so  designated  shall  for 
all  purposes  (Including  any  court  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding)  be  deemed  to  be  a 
waiver  by  the  foreign  mission  (or  the  assign- 
ee of  or  other  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission). 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  or  limit  In  any  way  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  provide  protective  services  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  title  3.  United  States  Code, 
or  section  3056  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  at  a  level  commensurate  with  protec- 
tive requirements  as  determined  by  the 
United  SUtes  Secret  Service. 

"PROPERTY  OF  POREIGN  MISSIONS 

"Sec.  205.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire any  foreign  mission  to  notify  the  Di- 


rector prior  to  any  proposed  acquisition,  or 
any  proposed  sale  or  other  disposition,  of 
any  real  property  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
mission.  If  such  a  notification  Is  required, 
the  foreign  mission  (or  other  party  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  foreign  mission)  may  initi- 
ate or  execute  any  contract,  proceeding,  ap- 
plication, or  other  action  required  for  the 
proposed  action— 

"(A)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
notification  (or  after  the  expiration  of  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
In  a  given  case);  and 

"(B)  only  If  the  mission  Is  not  notified  by 
the  SecreUry  within  that  period  that  the 
proi>osal  has  been  disapproved;  however, 
the  Secretary  may  include  in  such  a  notifi- 
cation such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  appropriate  In  order 
to  remove  the  disapproval. 

"(2)  For  purr>oses  of  this  section,  'acquisi- 
tion' includes  any  acquisition  or  silteration 
of.  or  addition  to,  any  real  property  or  any 
change  In  the  purpose  for  which  real  prop- 
erty is  used  by  foreign  mission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  for- 
eign mission  to  divest  itself  of,  or  forgo  the 
use  of,  any  real  property  determined  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  not  to  have  been  acquired  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section:  or 

"(2)  to  exceed  llmiUtlons  placed  on  real 
property  available  to  a  United  States  mis- 
sion in  the  sending  sUte. 

"(c)  If  a  foreign  mission  has  ceased  con- 
ducting diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  has  not  designated  a  protecting  power 
or  other  agent  approved  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  responsible  for  the  property  of  that  for- 
eign mission,  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  until  the  designation  of  a  protecting 
power  or  other  agent  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, may  protect  and  preserve  any  property 
of  that  foreign  mission;  and 

"(2)  may  authorize  the  Director  to  dispose 
of  such  property  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  after  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
that  the  foreign  mission  ceased  those  activi- 
ties, and  may  remit  to  the  sending  sUte  the 
net  pr(x;eeds  from  such  disposition. 

"LOCATION  OP  POREIGN  MISSIONS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  policy  of  this 
title,  the  location,  replacement,  or  expan- 
sion of  any  building  or  other  real  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  used 
for  the  diplomatic,  consular  or  other  gov- 
emmenUl  activities  (except  property  used 
exclusively  for  residential  purposes)  of  a 
foreign  mission  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign 
Missions  Conunisslon  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

'"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission') which  shall  consist  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Zoning  Commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (as  such  members  are 
designated  by  section  492(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govem- 
menUl  Reorganization  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
5-412)),  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  such  alternate  as  each 
such  person  may  be  designated  from  time  to 
time. 


"(2)  While  actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
(or  the  alternate  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man) shall  be  compensated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  manner  and  at  the  rates 
applicable  to  the  members  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

"(3)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  furnish  such  facilities  and  adminis- 
trative services,  and  shall  assign  such  em- 
ployees, to  the  Foreign  Missions  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Foreign  Missions  Commission 
shall- 

"(1)  establish  areas  within  which  chancer- 
ies may  be  located  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 

"(2)  esUbllsh  additional  areas  within 
which  chanceries  may  be  located. 

Limitations  on  chancery  uses  shall  not 
exceed  those  applicable  to  any  other  nonres- 
idential use  In  the  areas  so  established. 

"(d)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, including  the  esUbllshment  of  areas  In 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (c),  shall  be  considered  rulemak- 
ing under  the  District  of  Columbia  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1- 
1501—1-1510). 

""(e)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  with  respect  to  chan- 
ceries pursuant  to  this  section.  Including  the 
esUbllshment  of  areas  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c). 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

"(1)  The  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  faciliUte  the  provision  of  adequate  and 
secure  facilities  for  foreign  missions  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

"(2)  The  chancery  is  in  or  adjacent  to  an 
area,  determined  on  the  basis  of  existing  or 
planned  uses,  of  (A)  commercial  use,  or  (B) 
mixed  uses,  including  residential,  commer- 
cial, office,  or  institutional  use. 

""(3)  Historic  preservation,  as  determined 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  Commission  In  tsar- 
rylng  out  this  section;  except  that  substan- 
tial compliance  with  District  and  Federal 
laws  governing  historic  preservation  shall  be 
required  with  respect  to  new  construction 
and  to  demolition  of  or  alteration  to  historic 
landmarks.  In  order  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  historic  landmarks  and  districts. 

"(4)  The  adequacy  of  off-street  or  other 
parking  and  the  extent  to  which  the  area 
will  be  served  by  public  transporUtlon  to 
reduce  parking  requirements,  subject  to 
such  special  security  requirements  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  will 
have  adequate  public  facilities,  utilities,  and 
services,  including  streets,  street  lighting, 
water,  sewer,  electricity,  telephone,  and 
refuse  collection. 

"(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  is  capa- 
ble of  being  adequately  protected,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
perform  protective  services. 

"(7)  The  municipal  interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(8)  The  Federal  Interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Any  other  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  (6).  (7),  and 
(8),  and  such  other  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  regulation  establish. 
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"(fKl)  The  regrulatlons.  proceedings,  and 
other  actions  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  Federal  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Cap- 
itol. All  elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
relating  to  the  location  of  foreign  missions 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  this  section  and  shall  reflect  the 
policy  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Proposed  determinations  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  shall  be  referred 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  review  and  comment. 

"(g)  The  Foreign  Missions  Commission 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as  it  de- 
termines are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize,  and  the  regulations  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  shall  not  provide 
for  or  require,  procedures  in  the  nature  of  a 
special  exception  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings of  an  adjudicatory  nature. 

"(1)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section,  the  final  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  such  approval.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative 
proceedings  of  any  other  agency  or  official 
except  as  provided  In  this  title.  Any  such  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  enstire  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  of  the  United  SUtes  to  faciliUte 
the  provision  of  adequate  and  secure  facili- 
ties for  foreign  missions  and  shall  take  into 
account  special  security  requirements  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  require  foreign 
missions  to  comply  substantially  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  building  and  related  codes 
in  a  manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  not  Inconsistent  with  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(k)  The  United  States,  acting  on  its  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mission— 

"(1)  has  standing  to  bring  an  action  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  a  determination  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion or,  where  appropriate,  for  Judicial  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion applicable  to  the  Conunlssion:  and 

"(2)  has  standing  to  intervene  In  any  such 
action  which  Is  otherwise  pending. 

"(1)  Approval  by  the  Foreign  Missions 
Commission  under  this  section  or.  except  as 
provided  in  section  205,  by  any  other  agency 
or  official  is  not  required— 

"(1)  for  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion to  the  extent— 

"(A)  that  authority  to  proceed  with  re- 
spect to  such  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion was  granted  to  the  foreign  mission 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
or 

"(B)  that  rights  or  interests  with  respect 
to  such  location,  replacement,  or  expansion 
were  otherwise  acquired  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sion before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section;  or 

"(2)  for  continuing  use  of  real  property  by 
a  foreign  mission  for  diplomatic,  consular, 
or  other  governmental  activity  to  the  extent 
that  such  property  was  being  used  by  that 
foreign  mission  for  that  activity  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"PRCEia'TION 

"Sk.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  act  of  any  Federal  agency 


or  of  any  State  or  municipal  governmental 
authority  shall  be  effective  to  confer  or 
deny  any  benefits  with  respect  to  any  for- 
eign mission  contrary  to  this  title. 

■OEWERAL  PROVISIOHS 

"Sk.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  compliance  with  any  regulation,  in- 
struction, or  direction  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  to  the  extent 
thereof  be  a  full  acquittance  and  discharge 
for  all  purposes  of  the  obligation  of  the 
person  making  the  same.  No  person  shall  be 
held  liable  In  any  court  or  administrative 
proceeding  for  or  with  respect  to  anything 
done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of.  or  pursuaiTt  to 
and  in  reliance  on,  this  title,  or  any  regula- 
tion, instruction,  or  direction  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
payable  for  grade  OS- 18  level:  and 

"(2)  accept  details  and  assignments  of  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis  (with  any  such  reim- 
bursements to  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  available  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employees  of  the  em- 
ploying agency). 

"(d)  Contracts  and  subcontracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services  (except  for  personal  serv- 
ices), made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director, 
shall  be  made  after  advertising,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  adequate  to  ensure 
notice  and  opportunity  for  competition, 
except  that  advertisement  shall  not  be  re- 
quired when  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  is  impracticable  or  will  not  permit 
timely  performance  to  obtain  bids  by  adver- 
tising, or  (2)  the  aggregate  amount  involved 
in  a  purchase  of  supplies  or  procurement  of 
services  does  not  exceed  $10,000.  Such  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  laws  and  regulations  oth- 
erwise applicable  to  solicitation,  negotiation, 
administration,  and  performance  of  govern- 
ment contracts.  In  awarding  contracts,  the 
Secretary  may  consider  such  factors  as  rela- 
tive quality  and  availability  of  supplies  or 
services  and  the  compatibility  of  the  sup- 
plies or  services  with  Implementation  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may, 
for  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  transfer  or  loan  any  property  to,  and 
perform  administrative  and  technical  sup- 
port functions  and  services  for  the  oper- 
ations of,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
(with  reimbursements  to  agencies  under 
this  paragraph  to  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned); and 

"(2)  acquire  and  accept  services  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  Including  (when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title)  ac- 
quisitions without  regSLTd  to  laws  normally 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  services  by 
such  agency. 

"(f)  Assets  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  wherever  situat- 
ed, which  are  used  by  or  held  for  the  use  of 
a  foreign  mission  shall  not  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment, execution,  injunction,  or  similar 
process,  whether  Intermediate  or  final. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  any  de- 
termination required  under  this  title  shall 


be  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Except  as  provided  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  206(b),  actions  taken  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered rulemaking  within  the  meaning  of 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(hKl)  In  order  to  implement  this  title, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  such  amounts 
available  to  the  E>epartment  of  SUte  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  working  capital  fund  es- 
tablished by  section  13  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  All  revenues,  including  proceeds  from 
gifts  and  donations,  received  by  the  Director 
or  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  this  title 
may  be  credited  to  the  working  capital  fund 
esUbiished  by  section  13  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  this  title 
in  accordance  with  that  section. 

"APPLICATION  TO  PUBLIC  IlfTERKATIONAL  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS AND  OPPICIAL  MISSIONS  TO  SUCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
section  206.  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  applicable  with  respect  to  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  applicable  with  respect  to  a  foreign  mis- 
sion if  the  Secretary  determines,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  international  organiza- 
tion, that  such  application  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
201(b)  and  to  further  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  204(b). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  Interna- 
tional organization'  means— 

"(1)  a  public  international  organization 
designated  as  such  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  288— 288f-2)  or  other  law  authorizing 
such  sUtus:  and 

"(2)  an  official  mission  (other  than  a 
United  States  mission)  to  such  a  public 
international  organization. 

including  any  real  property  of  such  an  orga- 
nization or  mission  and  including  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  organization  or  mission. 

"PRIVILXGES  AND  IMMUNITIES 

"Sec.  210.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  carry  out  its  international 
obligations,  or  to  supersede  or  limit  immuni- 
ties otherwise  available  by  law.  No  act  of 
omission  by  any  foreign  mission,  public 
international  organization,  or  official  mis- 
sion to  such  an  organization.  In  compliance 
with  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  im- 
plied waiver  of  any  immunity  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

"ENPORCEMKNT 

Sec.  211.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  available  any  benefits  to  a 
foreign  mission  contrary  to  this  title.  This 
section  shall  be  enforceable  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  by  in- 
junctive or  other  equiUble  relief  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Attorney  General. 

"SEVERABILTTT 

"Sec.  212.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.". 

(c)  Section  13  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2684)  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  "and"  following  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3).  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ":  and  (5)  services  and  supplies  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act". 
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(dXl)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2(1)  of 
the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254a(lKA))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(A)  the  head  of  a  mission  and  those  mem- 
bers of  a  mission  who  are  members  of  the 
diplomatic  staff  or  who.  pursuant  to  law. 
are  granted  equivalent  privileges  and  immu- 
nities,". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  a  nonparty  to  the 
Vienna  Convention,  the  Rilssion,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  their  families,  and  dip- 
lomatic couriers  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  immunities  specified  in  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention.". 

(3)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  254c) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "the  mission,  the"  imme- 
diately after  "immunities  for";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  any  sending  sUte '. 

(4)  Section  1364  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Ccxle.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  defined 
in  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  re- 
lations" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"within  the  meaning  of  section  2(3)  of  the 
Diplomatic  Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254a(3))". 

(e)  The  Act  of  June  20.  1938  (Public  Law 
684.  Seventy-fifth  Congress;  52  Stat.  797)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  section  6  by  striking  out  "(a)",  and 
by  striking  out  subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  and 
(e);  and 

(2)  in  section  16  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  ad- 
dition, the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  real  property  to  which  section 
206(a)  if  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (relating  to  foreign 
missions)  is  applicable.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  <»inmittee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  and  consid- 
ered as  original  text. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  consider  S.  854,  a  bill 
known  as  the  Foreign  Missions  Act. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  redirect 
our  relations  with  other  nations  by  ap- 
plying a  policy  of  reciprocity  to  activi- 
ties of  their  governments  within  the 
United  States.  The  basic  objective  of 
the  bill  is  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  take  corrective  steps  when  foreign 
governments  harass,  discriminate 
against,  or  otherwise  create  problems 
for  our  missions  overseas.  The  sulmin- 
istration  considers  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  to  be  an  important  diplomat- 
ic initiative  which  encompasses  both 
foreign  policy  and  national  security 
concerns.  S.  854  would  provide  diplo- 
matic leverage  for  the  United  States  to 
counter  these  increasing  problems  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
better  regulate  the  activities  of  foreign 
missions  in  the  United  States.  This 
regulation  will  be  generally  on  the 
basis  of  an  assessment  of  treatment  re- 
ceived by  U.S.  missions  abroad,  as  well 
as  a  review  of  national  security  issues. 

S.  854  will  assist  our  country  to  re- 
dress the  current  imbalance  between 
treatment  of  U.S.  missions  abroad  and 
foreign  government  activities  here.  In 
this  context,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  foreign  government  missions 
and  their  personnel  are  admitted  into 


and  conduct  their  activities  in  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  of  privilege 
and  not  of  right,  imder  applicable 
international  agreements  and  diplo- 
matic practice.  The  authority  to  regu- 
late contained  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  in  our  opinion  will  within  the 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

In  an  era  of  declining  Federal  budg- 
etary resources,  arbitrary  or  unreason- 
able increases  in  costs  of  operating 
U.S.  Government  missions  abroad, 
which  are  imposed  by,  or  permitted  by 
foreign  governments,  increasingly 
limit  the  ability  of  our  missions  abroad 
to  effectively  perform  their  functions. 
In  such  cases,  the  ability  to  place  re- 
straints on  foreign  missions  here  in 
the  United  States  may  enable  the  U.S. 
Government  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  such  problems. 

In  addition,  the  interests  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  our  na- 
tional security  agencies  which  are  in- 
volved in  insuring  that  foreign  mission 
activities  in  the  United  States  remain 
within  appropriate  limits,  will  also  be 
enhanced  by  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  S.  854  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee.  It  is  nearly 
identical  to  a  proposal  which  passed 
the  House  last  October  as  part  of  S. 
1193,  the  State  Department  Authori- 
zation Act,  and  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  administration  and  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service. 

Despite  this  strong  endorsement, 
some  of  my  colleagues  vigorously  ques- 
tion the  thrust  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Two  issues  sj-e  particularly 
important  and  have  been  poorly  un- 
derstood. 

First,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  the 
Foreign  Missions  Commission  created 
by  section  206.  The  substantial  Feder- 
al interest  in  providing  effective  secu- 
rity and  locations  for  foreign  mission 
activities  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  need  to  obtain  comparable 
treatment  abroad,  would  be  enhanced 
by  this  section.  An  important  link  in 
this  process  is  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  determining  acceptable  lo- 
cations for  foreign  missions  within  the 
Nation's  Capital  City.  I  believe  this 
section  carefully  balances  the  need  to 
accommodate  the  Federal  interest 
with  a  process  that  weighs  the  impact 
on  municipal  concerns  as  well. 

The  compromise  section  206  of  S. 
854— and  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  compromise  provision  that 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee— differs 
from  the  provision  originally  intro- 
duced principally  by  establishing  a 
new  Foreign  Missions  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby  re- 
taining jurisdiction  in  the  municipal 
government  as  well  as  refining  the  ap- 
plicable criteria.  It  continues  to  pro- 


vide both  balanced  Federal  and  munic- 
ipal criteria  and  membership. 

District  authorities  on  the  the  one 
hand  are  not  inclined  to  accommodate 
this  Federal  interest,  notwithstanding 
the  very  limited  impact  on  the  Dis- 
trict. On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
concern  would  be  more  effectively  re- 
solved by  removing  this  issue  altogeth- 
er from  District  jurisdiction.  The  com- 
promise section  206  may  provide  a 
middle  road  which  incorporates  the 
needs  of  each  side.  The  compromise 
will  serve  the  overall  interests  both  of 
the  city  and  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  necessary  to  retain  the  part- 
nership of  Federal  and  local  interests, 
without  which  a  city  administration 
carmot  properly  fiuictlon  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  current  process  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  applicable  to  the  location 
or  expansion  of  foreign  mission  chan- 
ceries in  our  Capital  presents  substan- 
tial problems  for  the  Department  of 
State.  According  to  testimony  received 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
tlie  District  zoning  regulations  appli- 
cable to  chancery  Icx^tions  which 
were  adopted  in  1978  place  unreason- 
able and  discriminatory  burdens  on- 
chancery  applicants,  and  have  caused 
an  imdue  adverse  impact  on  the  Feder- 
al Interest.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
an  international  obligation  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  acceptable  and 
secure  chancery  locations  in  the  Cap- 
ital City,  which  is  directly  related  to 
reciprocal  treatment  of  U.S.  missions 
abroad.  The  Department  has,  howev- 
er, since  1978  faced  an  increasingly  dif- 
ficult task  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
Federal  interest  in  this  area.  This  situ- 
ation has  had  an  adverse  effect  not 
only  on  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations, but  on  the  security  of  our  mis- 
sions as  well. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  chancery 
facilities  are  in  most  cases  lower  densi- 
ty land  uses,  which  for  security  and 
representational  purposes  are  normal- 
ly required  to  be  located  in  separate 
and  individually  controlled  structures. 
Larger  commercial  office  structures 
are  in  many  cases  unacceptable  for  se- 
curity and  related  reasons.  Federal  se- 
curity requirements  have  also  in- 
creased the  need  to  concentrate  these 
uses  in  areas  in  which  they  are  already 
in  place. 

Current  District  zoning  regulations 
nevertheless  unduly  restrict  areas  in 
which  chanceries  can  locate,  and  even 
prohibit  chancery  facilities  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  other  institu- 
tional or  commercial  uses  may  be  per- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  same 
zones.  In  some  zones,  for  example,  in 
addition  to  permitting  a  wide  variety 
of  nonresidential  uses,  all  office  uses 
without  limitation  are  permitted,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  except  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  only  one  use — chanceries. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the 
points  that  has  made  me  feel  that  in 
this  case  there  is  now  justification  for 
simply  saying  we  must  go  back  to  the 
original  origins  of  Washington,  D.C. 
What  was  it  created  for?  It  was  not 
created  for  the  businesses  to  be  locat- 
ed here.  It  was  not  to  be  created  for 
private  residences  particularly,  except 
as  it  serves  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  Capital  has  a  life  of  its  own.  We 
have  moved,  and  I  strongly  support  it. 
local  rule,  but  when  that  local  rule  ar- 
bitrarily says  you  can  have  an  office 
building,  you  can  have  a  commercial 
building,  but  you  cannot  build  a  chan- 
cery there,  we  have  forgotten  the 
whole  purpose  of  Washington.  D.C,  as 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  simply  have  to  go  back  to  square 
one  and  start  out  and  simply  say  then 
there  has  to  be  a  shared  interest  here. 
We  are  not  overriding  the  District  In 
this  regard  other  than  to  say  we  must 
now  have  a  procedure,  a  compromise, 
wherein  as  to  the  new  Commission 
that  is  established,  three  members  of 
that  committee  are  members  of  the 
zoning  board  and  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  but  three  can  also  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  seventh,  who 
may  be  a  swing  vote  on  an  occasional 
issue,  shall  be  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

So  at  least  we  can  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. You  can  balance  out  all  of  the 
various  interests  for  we  are  not  in  the 
position  of  demanding  certain  rights 
from  other  governments  abroad  and 
then  denying  rights  that  are  reasona- 
ble rights  here  at  home. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital  we  aU  are 
concerned  with  the  way  In  which  we 
conduct  our  business  here.  We  must 
take  into  account  that  we  cannot 
stand  in  the  way  of  legitimate  requests 
for  chanceries  in  areas  certainly  al- 
ready zoned  for  other  commercial 
property. 

I  know  it  is  the  impression  of  some 
residents  of  Washington  that  this 
matter  is  a  matter  that  has  been  han- 
dled at  lower  levels  in  the  State  De- 
partment, that  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  not  aware  of  these  situations. 

I,  therefore,  wanted  to  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  personally  aware  of  this 
matter  and  himself  made  a  personal 
decision  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
situation. 

I  refer  later  to  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  which  he  has  delivered 
to  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  a  personal  telephone  call  that  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
majority  leader  urging  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Moreover,  the  criteria  under  which 
decisions  are  made  by  local  authorities 
as  to  particular  locations,  and  munici- 
pal regulations  applicable  thereto,  do 
not  properly  weigh  the  Federal  inter- 
ests involved  or  national  security  im- 
pacts that  result  from  their  actions. 


What  has  resulted  is  a  system  whereby 
municipal  authorities  resolve  such 
matters  Involving  Federal  interests 
wholly  on  local  and  municipal 
grounds.  What  the  Department  now 
seeks,  and  what  I  believe  can  result 
from  the  legislative  proposal  now 
before  Congress,  is  a  balanced  system 
whereby  Federal  concerns  are  fully 
weighted  together  with  local  concerns, 
and  that  the  applicable  law  and  regu- 
lations adequately  reflect  that  require- 
ment. 

Senator  Mathias'  amendments 
would  leave  the  current  zoning  process 
untouched.  His  proposal,  despite  the 
strong  testimony  of  administration 
witnesses  and  prominent  local  real 
estate  attorneys,  fails  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  problem  with  the 
current  regulations  auid  procedures. 

If  important  Federal  concerns  are 
not  a  significant  part  of  the  process  in 
which  foreign  government  chanceries 
are  located  within  the  capital,  the 
United  States  will  find  it  ever  more 
difficult  to  Insist  on  reciprocal  treat- 
ment abroad.  The  city  of  Washington 
remains  the  Federal  Capital  of  our 
Government,  and  there  are  obligations 
local  officials  must  assume  as  a  result 
which  involve  accommodating  various 
Federal  responsibilities  in  the  Capital. 
Anything  less  will  undermine  the  con- 
gressional purpose  of  this  legislation. 

A  second  issue  which  requires  clarifi- 
cation is  the  preemption  language  con- 
tained In  section  207.  The  claim  that 
this  bill  would  involve  any  preemption 
of  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  is 
simply  without  basis  and  is  an  incor- 
rect, superficial  interpretation  of  that 
act  and  the  Intentions  of  its  sponsors. 
Absolutely  nothing  in  the  act  provides 
for  Federal  involvement  in  any  local 
procedure,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  in  which  there  is 
a  special  Federal  involvement  and  in- 
terest. 

The  only  effect  of  this  bill,  outside 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  would  be  to 
grant  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  to  deny  or  to  place  conditions  on 
the  activities  of  foreign  government 
missions  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
consistent  with  international  practice. 
Once  State  Department  approval  is 
granted  and  conditions  are  met  for  a 
foreign  government  to,  for  example, 
open  a  consulate  in  a  particular  city  or 
State,  it  is  then  up  to  authorities  in 
that  city  or  State  to  deal  with  any 
land  use  or  location  issues.  Nothing  in 
this  bUl  provides  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  854  as  reported  from  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Governmental  Affairs. 

THX  rORKICN  MISSIONS  ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  854.  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  measure  throughout  the 
deliberations  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
and    Governmental    Affairs    Commit- 


tees. I  rise  today  to  reiterate  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  to  the  effective 
conduct  of  U.S.  relations  with  nations 
around  the  world.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  means  to  remedy  a 
serious  and  growing  imbalance  be- 
tween the  treatment  accorded  by 
many  countries  to  official  missions  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  and  that  ac- 
corded to  foreign  government  missions 
in  the  United  States.  While  many 
other  nations  maintain  offices,  often 
designated  diplomatic  service  bureaus. 
to  serve  the  needs  of  foreign  missions, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  has  no 
means  to  apply  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity, by  either  positive  or  negative 
actions,  to  the  treatment  of  foreign 
missions  located  in  this  country.  The 
legislation  pending  before  us  would  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
within  the  Department  of  State  which 
would  regixlate  activities  of  foreign 
missions  in  the  United  States  with  a 
congressional  mandate  that  reciproci- 
ty be  the  basis  of  such  regulation.  In 
this  way  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  missions  operate  In  the  United 
States  can  be  made  to  reflect  the  con- 
ditions under  which  missions  of  the 
United  States  are  required  to  operate 
in  the  countries  represented  by  such 
foreign  missions.  The  ability  of  the 
State  Department,  through  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Missions,  to  regulate  activi- 
ties of  and  services  available  to  foreign 
missions  provides  a  powerful  incentive 
for  foreign  governments  to  provide 
fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  to  the  U.S.  mission  in  their 
country.  We  are  not  asking  for  special 
treatment.  Mr.  President,  but  we  are 
asking  that  the  operations  of  U.S.  mis- 
sions abroad  and  foreign  missions  in 
the  United  States  be  marked  by 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  Prac- 
tically, the  passage  of  this  legislation 
can  mean  savings  in  the  operating 
costs  of  U.S.  overseas  ixtsts  as  well  as 
improved  working  conditions  for  U.S. 
personnel  assigned  to  those  posts.  I  be- 
lieve we  owe  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  our  best  efforts  to  Insure  that 
our  foreign  missions  are  run  in  a  cost- 
effective  manner  and  not  charged  dls- 
crlmlnatorlly  high  prices  for  normal 
services.  I  believe  we  owe  our  hard- 
working Foreign  Service  personnel  our 
best  efforts  to  Insure  that  their  often 
difficult  working  environment  Is  not 
made  worse  by  discriminatory  treat- 
ment by  their  host  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  al- 
ready approved  legislation  quite  simi- 
lar to  S.  854  and  two  Senate  commit- 
tees have  recommended  it  favorably  to 
the  full  Senate,  albeit  with  significant 
dissent  on  some  provisions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  S.  854  and  thus 
provide  the  Department  of  State  a 
most  valuable  tool  for  insuring  reci- 
procity in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  nations  around  the 
world. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  since 
I  believe  that  it  will  provide  the  State 
Department  with  the  necessary  lever- 
age to  Insure  that  U.S.  Embassies  and 
their  employees  abroad  are  treated 
fairly  and  equitably.  In  an  Increasing 
number  of  countries,  the  United 
States  Is  denied  suitable  locations  for 
our  missions  or  long  term  rights  to  fa- 
cilities, often  resulting  In  diminished 
security,  higher  costs  and  Inadequate 
facilities  which  hamper  the  effective- 
ness of  our  missions  and  seriously 
affect  the  living  conditions  and  morale 
of  our  personnel  overseas.  Currently, 
the  State  Department  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  strike  back  at  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  choose  to  place  such 
restrictions  on  our  personnel  by  im- 
posing similar  conditions  or  restric- 
tions on  the  missions  of  offending 
countries  operating  In  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  if  we  receive 
the  back  of  the  hand  over  there,  we 
can  presently  do  little  or  nothing 
about  the  problem. 

S.  854  establishes  an  Office  of  For- 
eign Missions  in  the  State  Department 
which  would  have  veto  authority  over 
the  location  of  foreign  missions  in  the 
United  States.  With  this  authority, 
the  State  Department  wlU  be  able  to 
Insure  that  foreign  missions  are  locat- 
ed with  national  security  concerns  In 
mind  and  that  foreign  governments 
which  unfairly  place  restrictions  on 
the  location  of  American  embassies 
will  receive  similar  treatment  in  this 
country. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  where  I 
l)elieve  an  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion Is  appropriate.  The  language  of 
section  207  should  be  clarified  to  make 
clear  that  the  State  Department  is  not 
given  any  authority  to  preempt  or 
override  State  or  local  zoning  and  land 
use  laws  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  legislation.  It  is  critical 
that  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
sort  out  Federal  and  State  responsibil- 
ities and  create  a  more  effective  feder- 
alism, we  not  grant  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment broad  new  authority  to  nm 
roughshod  over  local  regulatory  activi- 
ties relating  to  zoning  and  land  use. 
This  legislation  is  Intended  to  provide 
the  State  Department  with  a  veto 
power  over  the  admission  into  this 
country  or  foreign  missions  and  con- 
sulates, but  It  should  not  permit  the 
Department  to  override  local  zoning 
prohibitions  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  foreign  missions  once  approval 
by  State  has  been  given. 

Therefore.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Durenberger  and 
Percy  to  clarify  the  effect  of  this  law 
on  States  and  municipal  governments. 
I  am  confident  that  it  was  always  the 
intention  of  the  supporters  of  this  leg- 
islation that  section  207  would  only 
authorize  the  State  Department  to 
deny  the  right  of  foreign  governments 
to  locate  a  mission  in  this  country,  but 


not  to  permit  it  to  override  State  or 
local  zoning  laws.  Zoning  and  land  use 
has  historically  been  a  State  or  local 
function  and  should  remain  unfet- 
tered by  Federal  intrusion.  The  report 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee reflects  this  view.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  modification  of  the  statu- 
tory language  would  be  appropriate  to 
remove  any  doubt  on  this  point  and  I 
fully  support  the  Durenberger-Percy 
amendment. 

It  was  my  concern  about  this  provi- 
sion which  originally  caused  the  State 
Department  to  reevaluate  this  lan- 
guage of  section  207.  I  asked  for  a 
letter  of  clarification  from  the  State 
Department  on  this  matter  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Department 
explaining  its  views.  I  think  the  letter 
addresses  the  concerns  I  initially 
raised  with  the  Department  that  State 
and  local  laws  remain  untouched  by 
the  enactment  of  S.  854  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unitei)  States  DEPAKTMEirr  or  State. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  4,  1982. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth, 
Chairman,   Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  with 
consideration  of  S.  854.  the  proposed  For- 
eign Missions  Act  now  pending  before  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  statutory  intent  of  one 
provision  of  the  bill.  Section  207. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  Section  207  preemption  language  on 
state  or  municipal  land  use  processes,  in 
connection  with  regulation  of  the  location 
and  size  of  the  foreign  missions. 

The  answer  clearly  Is  that  state  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  are  not  affected,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
this  bill  may  disqualify  a  foreign  govern- 
ment from  obtaining  or  retaining  official  fa- 
culties in  any  location  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  separate  provisions  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  because  of  the  sig- 
nificant federal  interest  In  the  nation's  cap- 
ital. 

The  provisions  of  Section  207  require  pre- 
emption only  as  to  authorities  set  out  in  the 
Act  itself.  The  only  Jurisdiction  in  which 
the  Act  provides  authority  for  direct  federal 
Involvement  in  land  use  decisions  is  the  na- 
tion's capital.  Thus,  if  a  foreign  government 
is  not  disqualified  under  this  Act  from  ob- 
taining a  location  in  any  other  jurisdiction, 
discretion  as  to  land  use  decisions  remain 
wholly  within  appropriate  state  or  local  au- 
thorities as  to  any  particular  location  for  a 
foreign  mission. 

If    I    can    provide    further    information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  M.  Tracy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  finally  moving  to 
establish  the  principle  of  reciprocity  In 
our  diplomatic  operations.  Simply  put. 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  is  the 
other  face  of  the  golden  rule,  "Treat 
others  as  they  treat  us."  In  diplomatic 
terms,  today's  action  by  the  Senate 


tells  the  world  that  we  are  tired  of  al- 
lowing our  overseas  missions  to  be 
charged  outrageo'is,  discriminatory 
rates  for  public  utilities,  denied  the 
right  to  own  property,  and  then  forced 
to  rent  houses  and  office  space  from 
host  governments  at  high,  rigged 
rental  rates. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Percy  and  the  Reagsin  administra- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing 
some  equity  into  this  area  of  our  diplo- 
matic operations.  The  existing  policy 
that  has  been  inherited  from  previous 
administrations  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  gives  some  examples:  The 
Soviet  Union,  Venezuela,  Indonesia^ 
and  many  other  nations  prohibit  the 
purchase  of  housing  and  office  space 
in  their  capital  cities;  but  all  countries 
are  perfectly  free  to  buy  any  projjerty 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  East  European  satellites, 
our  Embassies  are  required  to  contract 
with  state-owned  agencies  for  all  ad- 
ministrative support  services,  travel 
arrangements,  and  even  for  tickets  to 
athletic  and  cultural  performances. 
What  is  particularly  offensive  is  that 
the  American  Embassies  are  charged 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
discriminatory  fees  for  these  unwant- 
ed services.  Yet  the  Washington  Em- 
bassies of  these  same  countries  are 
free  to  book  their  own  tickets,  hire 
their  own  support  staffs,  and  to  see 
Maestro  Rostropovlch  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  It  is  my  feeling  that  these 
Washington  Embassies  should  be  sub- 
jected to  conditions  similar  to  those 
imposed  on  our  Embassies  abroad. 

Once  the  tools  are  in  place  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  encourage  better 
treatment  for  our  beleagured  diplo- 
mats abroad,  I  tnist  that  he  will  move 
swiftly  and  vigorously  to  Implement 
the  reciprocity  principle.  Too  often 
some  of  our  Washington-based  diplo- 
mats are  afraid  to  do  anything  that 
may  offend  someone  abroad.  Through 
implementation  of  reciprocity,  Amer- 
ica will  stand  taller  and,  perhaps,  save 
money. 

ROCK  SPRINGS,  WYO.,  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS  BILL 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15  when  I  was  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  an  unrelated  matter,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  was  discussing  the 
Foreign  Missions  bill.  I  was  surprised 
when  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in- 
formed me  and  the  Senate  that  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo..  Is  one  of  the  213  cities 
which  Is  a  site  of  a  foreign  consulate 
and  could  be  affected  by  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  bill  recently  re- 
ported from  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Government  Affairs  Committees.  On 
further  Investigation,  I  discovered  that 
there  was  in  fact  a  consulate  In  Rock 
Springs.  I  am  proud  to  announce  to 
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my  colleagues  that  Mr.  John  Arambel. 
Wyoming  sheep  rancher  and  business- 
man, has  for  20  years,  as  of  April  25, 
served  as  an  honorary  consular  agent 
for  the  French  Government,  the  only 
consul  In  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  comment  on  the 
merits  of  the  Foreign  Missions  bill.  I 
do,  however,  believe  that  It  Is  an  exag- 
geration to  state  that  "the  municipal 
powers  of  the  city  of  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  are  at  stake"  In  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions bill.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
In  listing  213  cities  fails  to  distinguish 
between  career  consuls  and  honorary 
consular  offices.  The  honorary  consuLs 
are  usually  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  SUtes,  as  Is  Mr. 
Arambel  of  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.  Most 
hold  the  title  for  honorific  purposes 
and  do  not  actively  carry  out  consul 
functions.  The  number  of  cities  with 
consulates  staffed  by  career  consular 
officers  shrinks  considerably,  to  62 
from  213.  and  Includes  only  27  States. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  wheth- 
er these  62  cities  with  career  consular 
officers  would  be  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation, those  cities  with  honorary  con- 
sular agents  alone  surely  would  not 
suffer  loss  of  powers  from  the  passage 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  62  cities  with  career  consular  of- 
ficers be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  well 
as  an  Office  of  Protocol  discussion  of 
the  distinction  between  career  consul- 
ar officers  and  honorary  consular  offi- 
cers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Cities  with  Caksb  CouMSULAa 
Omcss 

Alabama,  Mobile. 

Alaska.  Anchorage. 

Arizona.  Phoenix.  Douglas.  Nogales. 

Arkansas.  None. 

California.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 
San  Diego.  Beverly  Hills,  Fresno.  Sacramen- 
to, San  Jose.  San  BemacUno,  Calexlco. 

Colorado.  Denver. 

Connecticut.  None. 

Delaware.  None. 

Florida.  Miami.  Tampa,  JacksonvUle.  Or- 
lando. Ft.  Lauderdale. 

Georgia  Atlanta. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu. 

Idaho.  None. 

Illinois.  Chicago. 

Indiana  None. 

Iowa.  None. 

Kansas.  None. 

Kentucky,  None. 

Louisiana  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine.  Portland. 

Maryland.  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.  Boston.  New  Bedford,  Har- 
wich. 

Michigan.  Detroit,  Lansing. 

Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi.  None. 

Missouri.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City. 

Montana.  None. 

Nebraska.  None. 

Nevada.  None. 

New  Hampshire.  None. 

New  Jersey.  Newark. 

New  Mexico.  Albuquerque. 


New  York.  New  York  City,  Buffalo. 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota.  None. 

Ohio.  Cleveland.  Dayton.  , 

Oklahoma.  None. 

Oregon.  Portland. 

Pennsylvania  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island.  Providence. 

South  Carolina.  None. 

South  Dakota.  None. 

Tennessee.  None. 

Texas.  Houston.  Dallas.  Corpus  Christi. 
Austin.  Laredo.  San  Antonio.  Brownsville. 
Del  Rio.  Eagle  Pass.  EH  Paso.  Lubbock. 
McAllen.  Presidio. 

Utah.  Salt  Lake  Oty. 

Vermont.  None. 

Virginia.  None. 

Washington.  Seattle. 

West  Virginia.  None.  • 

Wisconsin.  None. 

Wyoming.  None. 

Total  cities:  62. 

Total  SUtes:  27. 

[Office  of  Protocol.  Apr.  15.  1982] 

DisTiifcnoH  BrrwKXN  Carekr  Consular 

Omcxxs  AMD  HoNoaART  Consular  OmcERS 

Honorary  consular  officers  are  generally 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States.  The  appointment  of  honor- 
ary consular  officers  is  employed  by  some 
foreign  governments  when  they  wish  to 
have  consular  representation  on  a  limited 
scale  in  a  particular  locality,  but  can  neither 
Justify  nor  afford  the  establishment  of  a 
poet  staffed  by  career  personnel. 

The  duties  of  an  honorary  consul  depend 
on  the  foreign  government  he  or  she  repre- 
sents. Most  hold  the  title  for  honorific  pur- 
poses and  do  not  actively  carry  out  consul 
functions.  Others  may  engage  in  some  of 
the  same  duties  as  their  career  counterparts 
on  a  limited  and  part-time  basis. 

An  honorary  consular  officer  has  Immuni- 
ty only  In  respect  to  acts  performed  in  the 
exercise  of  official  functions.  Unlike  diplo- 
mats, who  have  full  criminal  immunity,  or 
career  consular  officers,  who  have  personal 
inviolability  from  arrest  except  for  grave 
crimes,  honorary  consular  officers  may  be 
arrested  and  would  have  to  respond  In  court 
as  any  other  citizen.  Only  If  the  complaint 
relates  to  official  duties  would  an  honorary 
consul  be  able  to  claim  immunity  for  his  or 
her  actions. 

Only  the  consular  archives  and  documents 
of  an  honorary  consul  are  inviolable,  provid- 
ed they  are  kept  separate  from  all  other 
papers  of  a  personal  or  professional  nature. 
Unlike  a  consulate  headed  by  a  career  con- 
sular officer,  the  premises  used  by  an  hon- 
orary consul  are  not  inviolable. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  jrleld  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  suppose  one  of  the 
basic  questions  that  arises  is  whether 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
create  yet  another  special-purpose 
Federal  commission  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  seems  to  be  against 
the  current  of  everything  we  are 
moving  toward  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today. 

I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  a 
meeting  last  night  that  we  had  gotten 
the  Federal  Register  down  from  224 


pounds  to  160  pounds,  and  this  would 
tend  to  begin  to  put  on  weight  again, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator 
really  feels  that  is  a  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
on  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  We  are  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  Just  a  few 
brief  questioivs  then  because  I  do  not 
want  to  expend  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wiU  not  press  the 
Senator  as  to  whether  we  should  have 
a  new  commission  and  how  he  feels 
about  it.  But  since  he  has  said  that 
this  District  of  Columbia  zoning  code 
today  discriminates  against  foreign 
chanceries  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Diplomatic  Zone  adopted  by  the 
existing  commission  In  1978,  at  the 
behest  of  the  State  Department,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, does  provide  areas  in  the  Cap- 
ital for  chanceries,  in  what  zones  are 
chanceries  now  prohibited?  E)oes  the 
chairman  believe  that  chanceries 
should  be  permitted  in  those  prohibit- 
ed zones? 

Mr.  PERCY.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  current  District 
zoning  regulations  nevertheless 
unduly  restrict  areas  in  which  chan- 
ceries can  locate,  and  even  prohibit 
chancery  facilities  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  other  institutional  or 
commercial  uses  may  be  permitted  as  a 
matter  of  right  in  the  same  zones.  In 
some  zones,  for  example,  in  addition  to 
permitting  a  wide  variety  of  nonresi- 
dential uses,  all  office  uses  without 
limitation  are  permitted,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  except  for  the  exclusion  of 
only  one  use,  chanceries.  This  ap- 
proach unfortunately  has  created  a 
negative  impact  on  the  important  Fed- 
eral interest  involved. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  State  Department  Is  very  reluc- 
tant to  see  chanceries  go  into  large 
office  buildings?  Is  it  the  feeling  of  the 
chairman  that  chanceries  should  be 
permitted  in  those  zones? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Chanceries  are  disad- 
vantaged In  uses  in  comparison  to 
other  permitted  institutional  or  com- 
mercial uses  in  almost  all  zones, 
except  for  high  density  commercial  or 
residential  zones  which  are  often  un- 
acceptable for  security  reasons.  For 
example,  in  the  lesser  density  C-1  and 
C-2  districts  which  may  be  most  suita- 
ble for  certain  chancery  uses,  over  50 
stated  uses  are  permitted  as  of  right, 
together  with  all  office  uses— except 
that  only  one  such  use  is  excluded 
(chanceries).  In  districts  of  slightly 
higher  density,  such  as  C-2A,  a  sub- 
stantially wider  list  of  uses  is  again 
permitted  as  of  right,  including  all 
office  uses,  but  chancery  users  are  re- 
quired to  undergo  a  special  exception 
type  procedure,  which  effectively 
makes  chanceries  a  disfavored  use. 
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The  only  areas  chanceries  are  al- 
lowed as  of  right  are  generally  the 
higher  den-sity  "C"  districts,  or  other 
districts  permitting  high  density  devel- 
opment, which  are  both  Inappropriate 
for  chancery  use  and  in  most  cases  un- 
acceptable for  security  reasons. 

In  the  same  manner  chanceries  are  a 
disfavored  use  in  all  "R"  districts 
where  they  are  technically  permitted. 
In  all  "R"  districts  permitting  chan- 
ceries, other  nonresidential  uses  which 
have  considerably  greater  impact  than 
most  chanceries  are  nevertheless  al- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  right,  whereas 
chanceries  again  must  undergo  a  spe- 
cial exception  type  of  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  several  questions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer.  On  whose  time  will  the  ques- 
tions go?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
only  time  remaining  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  or  his  designees. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  query  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatioixs  for  a  period  of  10 
to  12  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois what  is  the  status  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Moscow?  Has  a  new  em- 
bassy been  built  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  construction  work 
is  still  going  on,  but  there  are  stiU 
problems. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What 
sort  of  problems? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  was  there  a  year  ago 
and  I  know  that  the  construction  was 
going  on.  but  we  have  had  some  diffi- 
culties in  many  Eastern  European 
countries.  We  have  had  considerable 
delays  in  the  completion  of  that  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
this:  The  Soviet  Union  has  built  a 
magnificent  embassy  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  New  Mexico  Avenue.  I  drive  by 
it  every  day,  twice  a  day.  It  has  the 
finest  location  that  anyone  could  have 
in  the  entire  city.  I  would  like  to  get  a 
little  background,  if  I  might,  on  this 
property. 

It  was  the  site,  as  I  recall,  of  the  old 
Veterans'  hospital.  Was  it  deeded  or 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union?  And,  if  so,  in 
what  year  and  at  what  price? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yields  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  reciprocal  practice  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  a  lease  arrangement. 
We  lease  property  from  them  In 
Moscow  and  they  lease  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  which  has,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  pointed  out.  owned 
that  real  estate  for  many  years.  It  is  a 
leasehold  arrangement  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  rents  the  land. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  For  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  for  a  very  long 
lease,  just  as  ours  Is  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  refer  the  dlstln- 
gxoished  Senator,  if  he  would  yield,  to 
page  2  of  our  report,  which  gives  a 
little  background  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries.  It 
says: 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European 
countries,  the  United  States  is  barred  from 
purchasing  office  and  residential  properties 
and  Is  required  to  obtain  all  facilities 
through  government  controlled  sources.  In 
many  cases  these  are  either  inadequate,  ex- 
cessively costly,  or  denied  arbitrarily.  How- 
ever. In  the  United  SUtes,  these  govern- 
ments are  allowed  to  purchase  both  types  of 
property  In  Washington.  D.C.  All  own  either 
office  or  residential  space. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  is  to 
provide  a  solution  to  this  type  of  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Then 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  take  it  from  that, 
did  purchase  the  property  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  can  respond  again,  it  is,  as  I 
said  before,  a  lease.  It  is  an  85-year 
lease.  And  it  will  be  painful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  to  hear  that  it  is  a 
lease  without  rent.  But  that  is,  in  fact, 
the  case.  It  is  an  85-year  lease  and  it  is 
an  agreement  made  in  accordance  with 
the  reciprocal  allocation  of  plots  of 
land  for  the  construction  of  embassy 
buildings  which  was  signed  in  Moscow 
on  May  16,  1969.  So  it  is  a  parallel  ar- 
rangement between  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That 
was  in  1969  and  this  is  1982.  We  are 
still  having  difficulties  in  Moscow.  We 
still  do  not  have  the  embassy  in 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union  has  its  land 
in  Washington.  D.C.  with,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  says,  an  85-year 
lease. 

Mr!  MATHIAS.  I  have  been  told 
that  they  wiU  not  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  building  in  Washington  until  the 
United  States  can  occupy  the  building 
in  Moscow. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  It  not 
already  occupied? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Not  the  embassy  fa- 
cilities. I  think  some  auxiliary  build- 
ings have  been  built. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Has  the 
Senator  seen  that  structure  on  New 
Mexico  Avenue  off  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  seen  that  one 
and  I  have  also  seen  the  U.S.  Embassy 
under  construction  in  Moscow.  I  have 
been  watching  both  of  them  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  is 
the  acreage  Involved  with  the  Soviet 
Union  iacUity  in  Washington.  D.C, 
and  whaite  the  acreage  involved  with 
the  proposed  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Moscow? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  the  agreement 
of  1969.  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  yield  further,  was  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  an  85-year  lease 
free  of  charge  for  a  10.4-acre  plot  be- 
tween the  present  chancery  in  Moscow 
and  the  Moscow  River  and  an  assur- 
ance that  an  adjacent  half-acre  park 
would  remain  free  of  construction.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  we  would  contin- 
ue to  lease  the  Ambassador's  present 
residence,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
Spasso  House,  which  is  located  on  a 
1.55-acre  site.  In  exchange,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  lease  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  85  years  free  of  charge  the 
area  formerly  occupied  by  Mount  Alto 
Veterans  Hospital,  which  is  12.58 
acres.  So  they  get  12.58  acres  in  one 
lump  and  we  get  the  leasehold  of  the 
two  sites,  one  of  1.55  acres,  plus  10.4 
acres  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  that 
from  Moscow.  We  have  run  into  diffi- 
culties. We  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
tinue construction  or  complete  con- 
struction. J. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  aln  a  layman  in 
these  matters,  but  I  took  particular 
pains  to  go  look  at  the  construction 
now  underway,  which  is  visible  from 
the  present  Embassy  location  in 
Moscow.  You  can  see  that  the  con- 
struction which  is  proceeding  by  the 
United  States  is,  in  fact,  in  progress. 
Just  as  there  is  construction  in 
progress  on  the  site  here. 

Mr.  PERCY,  I  might  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  he  would  be  very  interested 
in  knowing  that  if  this  bill  had  been  in 
effect  at  the  time  those  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  we  might  not  have 
the  problems  that  you  mentioned  ear- 
lier with  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  property. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  This  is 
the  Federal  Government  property. 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  apparently  had  a 
right  to  go  pick  out  a  location.  If  the 
foreign  missions  office  had  been  estab- 
lished at  that  time,  more  restrictions 
might  have  been  placed  on  the  So- 
viets. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What 
was  done  in  Washington.  D.C.  was 
done  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and 
through  the  State  Department. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Precisely.  And  the 
zoning  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Federal  Government  owned  it.  It  is 
Federal  property.  It  is  exempt  from 
the  zoning  restrictions  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  just  did  it.  So  is  it 
really  logical  to  think  if  you  give  the 
Federal  Government  more  power  they 
are  going  to  do  any  better  in  the 
future  than  they  did  In  this  case? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  the 
State  Department  gave  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  finest  piece  of  property  In 
the  city  of  Washington.  There  is  not 
any  better  piece  of  property  in  the  city 
of  Washington  than  that  site  where 
the  Russian  Embassy  now  stands. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  they  might  just 
do  it  again  If  you  give  them  more 
power. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  saying. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  saying  Is  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  greater  input  in  decisions  af- 
fecting national  security  with  the  vari- 
ous national  security  agencies. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  had  total  input.  It 
owned  the  land.  It  was  its  own  proper- 
ty. The  negotiations  were  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government,  handled  by 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  had  a  100-per- 
cent Input  and  they  still  did  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  They 
had  complete  and  total  control.  They 
did  not  have  to  consult  with  anyone. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  bUl  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  take  corrective 
steps  when  foreign  governments 
harass,  discriminate  against,  or  other- 
wise create  problems  for  our  missions 
overseas.  We  then  have  the  reciprocal 
right,  under  this  bill,  to  treat  those 
governments  in  exactly  the  same  way 
they  treat  us.  They  must  then  go 
through  the  Foreign  Missions  Office 
In  the  State  Department.  They  must 
take  Into  accoimt,  then,  the  treatment 
that  they  are  giving  our  missions.  We 
will  then  have  leverage  to  correct  In- 
equities abroad.  In  the  past,  we  did  not 
have  this  leverage. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  not 
arguing  against  the  Senator's  proposal 
at  all.  I  am  not  arguing  against  the 
bill.  I  am  suggesting,  however,  that  we 
had  total  control,  complete  control, 
over  the  territory  the  Russian  Embas- 
sy has  now  been  built  on.  The  Govern- 
ment had  total  control  of  it.  It  could 
put  any  conditions  it  wanted  to  put  on 
it.  It  could  have  put  the  same  condi- 
tions that  Moscow  puts  on  or  any  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries  put 
on. 

I  cannot  quite  follow  the  thinking  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  difference  is  that 
this  bill  now  requires  reciprocity  and 
mandates  that  reciprocity  shall  be  the 
policy     of     the     State     Department, 


whereas  there  was  no  such  clear  policy 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That 
structure  in  Moscow,  and  I  must  say  I 
have  not  seen  It  but  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation, how  nearly  completed  Is  it? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  saw  it  last  Septem- 
Ijer  and  it  looked  to  be  as  though  the 
foundations  were  in  place  and  they 
were  beginning  to  move  up  on  the 
walls.  But  the  point  the  Senator 
makes  is  exactly  right,  there  Is  no  spe- 
cial virtue  in  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  by  giving 
them  more  control  than  they  now 
have  they  will  exercise  any  greater 
wisdom. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Beaiuse 
they  have  had  total  control. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  owned  the 
property,  there  were  no  zoning  restric- 
tions at  all.  there  was  no  community 
input,  and  this  is  the  deal  they  made. 
So  why  should  we  have  any  Incentive 
to  give  any  more  control  over  the  rest 
of  the  city  when  that  Is  the  way  they 
have  conducted  themselves  on  what  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
property  you  can  possibly  imagine. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  made 
a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  the  point 
to  be  made  is  that  in  the  past  there 
were  no  comprehensive  guidelines  to 
control  this  problem. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Ade- 
quate guidelines? 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  President  shall  develop  security 
guidelines  which  will,  among  other 
things,  control  the  placement  of  em- 
bassies and  chanceries  in  the  Nation's 
capital. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  the 
distinguished  Senator  saying  that  the 
SUte  Department  in  1969  did  not  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  security 
arrangements  when  it  made  this  deal 
with  the  Russians? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  same  deal  would  have  been  made 
today  by  this  administration  with  the 
provisions  as  given  in  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  contin- 
ue this  inquiry  for  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  not 
the  present  Russian  facility,  the 
Soviet  Union  facility,  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue  occupied  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  say  this,  that 
the  Senator  is  quite  right  in  that  the 
progress  made  by  the  Soviets  In  Wash- 
ington has  been  considerably  greater 
than  the  progress  made  in  Moscow. 
The  difference  is  that  once  the  lease 
has  been  reached  and  they  have  the 
right  of  usage,  they  can  then  go 
through  the  private  sector  here  and 


simply  place  the  contracts,  and  con- 
struct the  building.  Whereas  in 
Moscow  it  is  different.  There  are  no 
private  contractors.  It  all  goes  through 
the  govemment-controled,  service 
bureau.  The  bureaucracy,  the  paper- 
work, the  delays,  the  approvals  re- 
quired can  delay  a  project  for  an  inter- 
minably long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
what  is  being  done  now;  is  It  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  we  are  now 
saying  is  that  we  want  reciprocity.  If  a 
government  forces  us  to  go  through 
government  agencies  In  order  to  get 
something  done,  then  that  same  gov- 
ernment must  go  through  our  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  get  similar  things 
done.  The  idea  is  reciprocity.  What  is 
good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander.  We  feel  that  we  can  speed  up 
a  lot  of  these  projects  abroad  if  they 
recognize  that  there  is  going  to  be  rec- 
iprocity here. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  point 
out  again  it  was  the  Government  itself 
that  did  not  give  reciprocity,  apparent- 
ly; that  it  was  the  Government  itself 
that  entered  into  this  contract;  that  it 
was  the  Government  itself  that  signed 
the  agreement.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
want  to  give  them  more  authority 
when  they  gave  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  finest  piece  of  property  In  all  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Once  again,  this  is  why 
this  administration  is  so  strongly  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  If  we  are  re- 
quired to  buy  through  government- 
service  agencies  abroad  then  a  recipro- 
cal pressure  can  be  applied  here. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  What 
store  will  the  Soviets  buy  from  or 
would  any  other  country  buy  from? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Pressure  could  be  ap- 
plied here  to  alleviate  problems 
abroad. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  They 
would  buy  lumber,  bricks,  food? 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  office  would  have 
the  power  to  provide  leverage. 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD,  JR.  It  would 
establish  a  government  store? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No;  It  would  not  estab- 
lish stores.  But  it  could  charge  sur- 
charges for  services  purchased  in  the 
commercial  market. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Are  they 
going  to  use  our  PX's? 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  are  not  going  to 
use  our  PX's.  I  assure  the  Senator  of 
that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  Government  stores. 
What  Government  stores  would  they 
purchases  from? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  simply  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  retaliate  if  they  act 
unfavorably  against  us. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  In 
Moscow? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Let  us  just  say  in  a 
number  of  totalitarian  countries. 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  us 
say  in  Moscow.  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
one  of  the  areas  where  we  are  forced 
to  deal  with  a  Government  bureaucra- 
cy and  have  been  charged  what  we 
consider  to  be  excessive  prices  without 
any  ability  to  respond  in  kind. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Because 
we  have  already  signed  the  agreement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  And  our 
Government  knew  and  the  State  De- 
partment knew  when  the  agreement 
was  signed  what  the  regulations  were 
in  Moscow  and  how  they  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned in  his  earlier  comments  that 
there  are  problems  involved  right  now. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  can 
elaborate  on  those  problems. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  the  problems  are 
simply  that  we  signed  these  deals  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  already  noted  the 
progress  made  with  the  Soviet  Chan- 
cery in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  not  up 
to  date  as  to  where  the  building 
stands,  but  it  is  certainly  safe  to  con- 
clude the  building  in  Moscow  is  well 
behind  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  over  here.  Here  the  private 
sector  has  been  used  for  contracting, 
or  they  can  bring  their  own  people 
over,  or  whatever.  In  Moscow,  we  have 
to  work  through  the  bureaucracy  over 
there. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  on  his  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  very  interesting  case  which 
tests,  really,  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
If  we  all  say  we  are  going  to  agree  with 
the  chairman  that  we  need  to  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  enforce  reciproc- 
ity, we  still  get  back  to  a  major  ques- 
tion as  to  how  an  expansion  of  the  dip- 
lomatic zone  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  going  to  help  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment achieve  better  control  over  reci- 
procity enforcement. 

That  is  where  I  fall  down  in  my  un- 
derstanding of  this  problem. 

We  can  do  certain  things.  We  can 
tell  the  Soviet  Union  it  cannot  move 
into  the  building  in  Washington  until 
we  are  able  to  move  into  the  building 
in  Moscow.  We  can  do  that  today  and 
we  can  do  that  under  the  bill.  But  how 
does  a  change  in  zoning  affect  any  of 
that?  That  is  what  I  have  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  understanding.  It  seems  to  me. 
in  fact,  that  it  would  weaken  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  other  countries  if,  in  fact,  there 
was  an  expanded  area  that  was  open 
for  chancery  occupation. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Am  I 
correct  that  the  new  Soviet  Embassy 
negotiations  were  completed  between 
the  State  Department  and  Moscow 
and  the  zoning  laws  were  not  involved 
in  that? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  believe,  is  exactly  correct, 
because  the  Federal  Goverrunent  does 
not  submit  itself  to  any  local  zoning 
laws.  So  here  it  dealt  with  a  piece  of 
property  free  and  clear  of  all  restric- 
tions. It  could  have  Imposed  any  kind 
of  restraints  it  wanted  on  the  deal. 

It  could  have  put  any  kind  of  regula- 
tion on  it.  It  had  complete  and  total 
control  over  it.  This  is  the  deal  it 
made. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  this  Russian  facility  In 
Washington  Is  on  ground  lease  for  85 
years,  as  I  understand  it.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  buildings  which  have  been 
placed  on  that  property  at  the  end  of 
85  years?  They  are  built  like  a  bomb 
shelter,  so  they  will  be  there  for  500 
years.  What  happens  to  those  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  the  end  of  the  85 
years?  I  suppose  they  can  take  them 
away,  as  in  the  Sinai,  they  removed 
the  buildings  there;  or  they  can  just 
sell  them  back  to  the  Government  if 
we  want  to  pay  anything  for  them. 

Again,  they  can  do  the  same  thing  to 
us.  because  the  lease  has  the  same  ter- 
mination. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  hope,  personally,  that 
we  shall  stiU  be  a  strong  and  vigorous 
coimtry  85  years  from  now  and  that 
we  shall  have  need  of  an  embassy  in 
Moscow  just  as  they  will  have  need  of 
an  embassy  in  Washington.  In  85 
years'  time,  our  grandchildren,  that 
generation,  can  proceed  to  renegotiate. 
That  is  the  hopeful  view  of  the  future, 
in  any  event. 

The  real  point  that  we  have  to  wres- 
tle with  now  Is  how  to  deal  with  these 
continuing  problems  of  history?  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  create  another 
Federal  agency  and  give  the  Federal 
Government  still  more  power,  in  the 
light  of  this  example,  is  really  not  jus- 
tified. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  take  It  that  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  that  the 
government  of  Washington,  D.C, 
should  have  some  input  in  regard  to 
this  matter? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  that  is  exact- 
ly right.  The  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  not  have  this 
important  matter  left  totally  out  of 
community  control.  There  should  be 
community  Input  just  as  there  is, 
today,  a  Federal  Input.  I  think  in 
other  respects,  I  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  that 
there  can  be  some  helpful  improve- 
ments in  the  process.  But  in  respect  to 
zoning,  I  simply  do  not  see  the  argu- 
ment for  totally  defeating  the  whole 
principle  that  is  Involved  In  giving 
people  some  voice  In  government  very 
close  to  its  roots. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  President,  whatever  happens 
to  this  bill  or  whatever  happens  to  the 


Mathlas  amendment  would  not  change 
in  any  way  the  current  status  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Soviet  Republic 
in  negotiations  concerning  its  current 
buildings.  It  would  not  affect  that  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  a  matter  of 
contract  and  a  matter  of  record  and  I 
do  not  think  we  can  change  that  for  85 
years. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is 
the  way  it  appears  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  assume  the  chairman 
would  agree  that,  with  or  without  this 
Mathlas  amendment.  It  would  not 
change  the  status  of  the  Soviet  facility 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Mathlas  amend- 
ment being  offered  on  section  206 
would  give  total  control  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  local  government  to  deny 
application  for  permits  for  chanceries 
even  in  commercial  areas.  What  the 
bill  contains  Is  a  compromise  seven- 
person  commission— three  memliers  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  three 
members  to  t)e  appointed  by  the  Dis- 
trict government,  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol— to  deal  with  their  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  floor  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered by  Senators  Goldwater,  Moyhi- 

HAN,     INOUYE,     DURENBERGER,     HTJDDLE- 

STON,  and  Jackson  supporting  the  es- 
tablishment of  Presidential  national 
security  guidelines  for  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act.  This  would  really  pro- 
vide—more thorough  coordination 
within  the  Government  on  national  se- 
curity related  issues  with  respect  to 
foreign  missions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming,  though,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  cannot  and  will  not 
affect  the  Russian  facility  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  will  not.  It  will  not 
t)e  retroactive.  But  all  the  services 
used  by  them,  all  the  purchases  made 
in  the  future— this  bureau  may  then 
require  that  certain  services  being  pro- 
cured be  procured  through  and  by  per- 
mission of  that  foreign  missions  office 
if  there  Is  undue  restraint  placed  on  us 
In  Moscow. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  Senator 
continue  to  yield,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois meant  to  imply  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  an  interest 
in  the  placement  of  the  chanceries 
today.  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  with  which  the  Senator 
is  extremely  familiar,  already  has  rep- 
resentation on  it  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  who  is  one  of  the  additional 
members  proposed  to  be  placed  on  the 
Foreign  Mission  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Zoning  Commission  has  representa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
fact,  two  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Commission  are.  by  statute,  represent- 
atives of  the  Federal  Government.  So 
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there  is  a  very  strong  representation 
of  the  Federal  Interest  already. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  or  someone  on  his  staff 
could  ascertain  to  what  degree  the 
present  Russian  facility  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue  is  being  utilized? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  information  has 
been  requested  and  we  shall  get  a 
report  back  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia as  quicldy  as  we  can. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  done  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  Senate  today, 
because  he  has  rsdsed  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  which  was  really  the 
seed  of  this  bill's  idea  for  lifting  from 
local  government  authority  an  impor- 
tant part  of  zoning.  That  seed  is  what 
I  think  has  started  this  all.  But  the 
result  of  it,  the  remedy  that  is  pro- 
l>osed,  is  so  ridiculous,  because  it  Is  to 
give  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  did  the  job  in  the  first  place, 
the  power  to  do  it  all  over  again.  That 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  correct 
response  to  an  Incident  which  oc- 
curred in  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  make  inquiry  as  to  the  situation 
as  to  time?  I  have  appreciated  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to 
have  5  minutes,  not  on  the  bill,  and  I 
shaU  not  speak  longer  than  that  on  a 
subject  which  I  wish  very  much  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  a  real  time 
problem  of  finishing  up  this  bill  to- 
night, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  not  press 
the  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  yield  back  consid- 
erable time.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
used  up  all  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wonder,  may  I 
inquire  with  regard  to  Senator  Pell— 
what  is  the  time  situation  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Pell  has  15  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  should  like  to 
use  5  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
spokesman  around,  but  I  shall  take  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  that  and  do 
not  object  at  all. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  am  very  appreci- 
ative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


TRAGEDY  IN  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  intensely  interested  in  m&ny  sub- 
jects that  are  discussed  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
this  afternoon  I  am  going  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  some- 
thing that  I  feel  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant. 

I  was  in  our  State  of  West  Virginia 
on  Monday  and  over  this  past  week- 
end, as  I  was  during  the  prior  week- 
end. I  traveled  in  the  area  of  the 
northern  panhandle  of  our  State, 
where,  once  again.  I  saw  the  Jragedy 
of  unemployment  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, an  industry  which  is  basic  to  the 
strength  and  productivity  of  this 
Nation  and  vital  to  those  who  work  to 
keep  this  Nation  strong. 

Let  us  quietly,  for  a  moment,  listen 
to  these  figures: 

I  am  not  against  fast  food,  and  I 
speak  not  against  McDonald's.  I  enjoy 
hamburgers,  as  others  can.  from 
McDonald's  or  Wendy's,  or  whatnot. 
But  I  want  to  cite  employment  figures 
in  Just  on  of  the  fast  food  companies 
of  the  United  States— McDonald's. 

Then  it  wlU  be  seen  why  I  am  sajring 
this. 

There  are  404,000  employees  of 
McDonald's  as  I  speak  today— more 
than  404.000  men  and  women  who  are 
working  for  McDonald's.  How  many 
men  and  women  are  working  in  all  the 
steel  plants  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  I  speak  today? 

I  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  to 
my  colleagues,  how  much  longer  can 
this  country  be  the  productive  country 
we  knew,  if  we  now  see  a  condition  de- 
picted by  such  figures? 

I  say  with  all  the  sincerity  that  the 
economy  of  this  country  caiuiot  exist 
upon  the  sale  of  hamburgers  or  fast 
foods.  These  are  vital  services  but  the 
economy  of  this  country  must  be  built 
on  strong  basic  industries  such  as 
Weirton  Steel  in  Welrton.  W.  Va.  How- 
ever in  that  community  12.000  men 
and  women  actually  are  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  Jobs  because  of  the 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry.  Steel 
is  the  lifeblood  of  Weirton.  W.  Va.. 
and  other  towns  in  my  State. 

Less  than  the  340.000  wage  and  sala- 
ried employees  who  are  Included  in 
the  steel  sector  labor  force.  In  fact,  as 
of  April  17,  1982.  there  were  88,000 
steelworkers  on  layoff,  and  28.000 
working  short  workweeks. 

What  I  am  saying  about  West  Vir- 
ginia is  true  about  Ohio;  it  is  true 
about  Pennsylvania:  it  is  true  about  all 
of  America  from  the  standpoint  of 
steel  production.  We  could  talk  about 
the  automotive  industry,  and  that  is  a 
serious  situation,  but  that  is  not  what 
I  suldress  today.  I  talk  about  steel. 

Listen  to  these  words:  Last  year,  the 
steel  plants  of  the  United  States  of 
America  were  operating  at  70  percent 


of  capacity.  Today,  they  are  operating 
barely  at  52  percent  of  capacity. 

Let  us  go  further  and  see  how  the 
steel  plants  of  Europe  were  operating 
from  the  standpoint  of  employment 
last  year.  It  was  approximately  60  per- 
cent. Has  the  production  there 
dropped  nearly  20  percent?  No.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  the  same  today  as  it 
was  a  year  ago  in  March— 60  percent. 

The  time  for  the  adversarial  position 
between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White 
House  is  over.  Mr.  President,  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country— whatever  the 
parts  are— must  be  pieced  together. 
Differences,  yes.  I  understand.  But  I 
do  not  understand  the  situation  today, 
where  a  deterioration  has  set  in  and 
where  there  is  a  broad  divlslveness  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Capitol 
HUl  and  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White 
House. 

I  would  Just  add  that  steel  imports 
for  March  1982  were  18.7  percent 
higher  than  March  1981.  totaling 
1.355,969  tons.  Mr.  President,  imports 
for  the  year  to  date,  using  the  March 
1982  data  indicate  an  increase  of  34.7 
percent  over  the  March  1981  steel  im- 
ports totals.  The  economic  situation  in 
our  country  Is  in  peril  today. 

I  remind  Senators  that  no  navigator 
ever  distinguished  himself  on  a  calm 
sea.  We  are  in  troubled,  rough  waters 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  and, 
somehow  we  must  have  the  ability- 
men  and  women  of  goodwill  and  un- 
derstanding and  creativeness  and  even, 
yes.  patriotism  above  party— to  come 
together  in  these  coming  weeks  and 
months,  if  America  is  to  continue 
strong,  as  I  have  heard  expressed  here 
during  the  debate  early  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia has  expired. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ACT  OF  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  854. 

AMENDMENTS  1387  AND  1388;  UP  NO.  875 

(Purpose:  (No.  1387):  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974:  (No.  1388):  To  make  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments:  (UP  No.  875):  To 
provide  for  Presidential  guidelines  for  the 
'  exercise  of  the  authorities  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
two  printed  amendments.  Nos.  1387 
and  1388.  together  with  an  unprinted 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  to  be 
considered  en  bloc.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 

jidered  en  bloc.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Illinois   (Mr.    Percy) 
proposes  amendments  numbered  1387  and 
1388:  and,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Oolowater, 


Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  and  Mr.  Huddleston,  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
875. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1387 

At  the  bottom  of  page  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(3)  Obligations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  limited  to 
the  funds  available  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1982. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1388 

On  page  11,  line  10,  insert  "a"  after  "by". 

On  page  15,  line  22,  strike  out  "be  desig- 
nated" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "desig- 
nate". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  3  through  11. 

On  page  20,  line  12,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(k)". 

On  page  21.  line  16.  strike  out  "compli- 
ance" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Compli- 
ance". 

On  page  25,  line  8,  strike  out  ',  after  con- 
sultation with  the  international  organiza- 
tion,". 

On  page  25,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "or 
other  law  authorizing  such  status"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  a  public  interna- 
tional organization  created  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  or  another  international  agreement 
as  an  instnunent  through  or  by  which  two 
or  more  foreign  governments  engage  in 
some  aspect  of  their  conduct  of  internation- 
al affairs". 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  "This  section" 
on  line  13,  strike  out  all  through  "Attorney 
General"  on  line  15  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "The  United  States,  acting 
on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
mission,  has  standing  to  bring  or  intervene 
in  an  action  to  obtain  compliance  with  this 
Act,  including  any  action  for  injunctive  or 
other  equitable  relief". 

On  page  28,  line  8,  strike  out  "if"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of". 

OP  NO.  876 

On  page  26.  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Presidential  Guidelines 

"Sec.  212.  The  authorities  granted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  giiidelines  approved  by  the 
President." 

On  page  26,  on  line  17,  renumber  "Sec. 
212  •  as  "Sec.  213. " 

Mr.  PERRY.  Mr.  President,  techni- 
cal amendment  No.  1387  is  designed  to 
conform  the  provisions  of  S.  854  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  In  order  to  conform  the  bill  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  I  am  proposing  to  add  subsec- 
tions (3)  and  (4)  to  section  208(h).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  to  clarify 
the  Intent  of  this  amendment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  op  State 
cobcmittee  on  foreign  relations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  with 
consideration  of  S.  854,  the  proposed  For- 
eign Missions  Act,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  has  requested  clarification  of 
the  manner  in  which  subsection  208(d)  (re- 
lating to  application  of  contracting  proce- 
dures) and  Section  204  (containing  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
implement  this  Act)  would  be  applied. 

In  the  course  of  staff  discussion  on  those 
provisions,  it  was  made  clear  that  the  De- 
partment did  not  intend,  and  would  not  in- 
terpret, these  authorities  as  providing  addi- 
tional budget  authority,  and  we  would  like 
here  to  confirm  that  understanding.  In  our 
view,  we  would  be  constrained  in  any  event 
from  such  a  construction  by  the  provisions 
of  section  627  of  Title  31,  United  States 
Code. 

It  is  further  our  understanding  that  the 
authority  to  enter  into  obligations  under 
this  act  would  be  limited  to  the  extent  of  re- 
sources provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (h) 
of  Section  208.  In  the  interest  of  further 
clarification,  we  would  have  no  objection  to 
introduction  of  the  following  amendment  to 
S.  854  by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
which  was  discussed  by  the  staff. 

Add  a  new  subsection  (3)  to  section  208(h), 
as  follows: 

"Obligations  necessary  to  carry  out  Che 
objectives  of  the  Title  shall  be  limited  to 
the  funds  available  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  (h)." 

It  was  also  proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  staff  that  an  effective  date  of 
October  I,  1982  be  agreed  to  and  included  in 
a  further  amendment  to  subsection  208(h). 
We  would  have  no  objection  to  such  an 
amendment. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  further  in- 
formation for  your  Committee  on  this 
matter. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moorz. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

TBCBNICAL  and  perfecting  amendments  (NO. 
1388) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
small  number  of  technical  and  perfect- 
ing amendments  which,  in  the  interest 
of  time.  I  offer  en  bloc.  These  amend- 
ments wlU  serve  to  rectify  Inadvertent 
Inconsistencies,  avoid  possible  conflict- 
ing interpretations,  and  clarify  the 
intent  of  certain  provisions  In  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  correc- 
tions, the  administration  has  request- 
ed three  minor  adjustments.  The  first 
deals  with  section  209.  In  subsection 
(a)  of  that  section,  I  propose  to  delete 
the  comma  following  the  word  "deter- 
mine", and  the  clause  "after  consulta- 
tion with  the  International  organiza- 
tion". This  amendment  will  clarify 
this  particular  provision  by  avoiding 
any  Interpretation  whereby  the 
United  States  could  be  assumed  to 
have  undertaken  to  enter  Into  formal 
consultations  on  each  such  determina- 


tion with  International  organizations 
in  accordance  with  various  headquar- 
ters agreements.  U.S.  representatives 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  advise  and 
discuss  such  matters  with  these  orga- 
nizations as  appropriate. 

JT78TICE  amendments 

The  next  two  amendments  are  being 
proposed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  supports 
passage  of  S.  854  along  with  these 
technical  amendments.  I  believe  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments  will  clarify 
and  improve  the  sulmlnlstration  of  the 
bUl. 

The  first  amendment  clarifies  the 
definition  of  an  international  organi- 
zation in  section  209  of  the  bill.  I  pro- 
pose deleting  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  209  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(Da  public  Intemational  organization  des- 
ignated as  such  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Intemational  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  288)  or  a  public  organization  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  treaty  or  other  agreement 
as  an  instrument  through  which  or  by 
which  two  or  more  foreign  governments 
engage  in  some  aspect  of  their  conduct  of 
Intemational  affairs:  and. 

The  language  I  am  proposing  to 
delete  defines  an  international  organi- 
zation within  the  context  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities 
Act  which  deals  only  with  Internation- 
al organizations  in  which  the  United 
States  participates.  The  amending  lan- 
guage recognizes  and  includes  organi- 
zations composed  entirely  of  foreign 
government  representatives  without 
U.S.  participation,  which  should  also 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  second  Department  of  Justice 
amendment  clarifies  the  right  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Attorney 
General,  to  seek  enforcement  of  this 
act.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  206  be  deleted  and 
that  sut)sectlon  (1)  be  redesignated  as 
subsection  (k).  In  addition.  I  propose 
that  the  second  sentence  of  section 
211  be  deleted  and  the  following  lan- 
guage from  the  previously  deleted  sub- 
section (k)  of  section  206  be  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof: 

The  United  States,  acting  on  its  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mission,  has 
standing  to  bring  or  intervene  in  an  action 
to  obtain  compliance  with  this  act,  including 
action  for  injunctive  or  other  equitable 
relief. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  have  the  right  of 
enforcement  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Enforcement  authority  is 
limited  to  civil  actions  such  as  injunc- 
tive proceedings  to  prevent  a  violation. 
As  originally  Introduced,  however,  the 
bill  provided  for  the  Institution  of 
legal  action  in  two  separatge  sections— 
206  and  211.  By  combining  these  two 
sections  the  possibility  of  conflicting 
Interpretations  will  be  avoided. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  Presidential  gruldellnes  amend- 
ment by  Senators  Goldwater,  Moyni- 

HAH.     IllOUYE,     DURDreERGER.     HUDDLE- 

STON.  and  Jackson  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  explanation  of 
this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

STATnaorr 

There  is  no  question  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  now 
before  us  nor  about  the  fact  that  legislation 
on  the  matters  it  concerns  Is  long  overdue. 

We  have  watched  with  increasing  concern 
as  tensions  abroad  have  placed  United 
States  missions  and  personnel  In  increasing- 
ly difficult  situations.  There  has  developed 
a  clear  need  for  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op a  policy  of  stronger  oversight  and  regula- 
tion of  activities  of  foreign  governments. 
International  organizations,  and  the  mis- 
sions to  those  organizations  In  our  country. 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  meet  that  need  and 
to  assure  that  foreign  government  activities 
In  our  country  remain  within  appropriate 
bounds  and  that  foreign  governments  are 
not  granted  the  right  to  conduct  official  ac- 
tivities without  constraint  when  United 
States  missions  and  our  personnel  abroad 
are  being  accorded  less  beneficial  treatment 
or  being  subjected  to  hostile  conditions. 

It  is  clear  that  both  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  its  subsequent  administration  must 
affect  the  broad  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  assure  that 
these  interests  are  fully  taken  into  account, 
the  proposed  Section  212  provides  that  the 
authorities  granted  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  procedures  and  guildelines 
approved  by  the  President.  These  proce- 
dures should  include  provisions  for  over- 
sight of  the  administration  of  Section  204(b) 
by  the  National  Security  Council.  Among 
other  things,  these  procedures  should  speci- 
fy requirements  for  obtaining  the  recom- 
mendation of  and  coordination  with  appro- 
priate national  security  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  on  significant  decisions  and 
policy  matters. 

We  have  received  assurances  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  coordination  in  all 
respects  will  be  effected  as  the  amendment 
would  direct.  It  is  thus  only  helpful  on  all 
sides  to  have  this  intention  made  part  of 
this  important  legislation. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1387.  1388. 
and  UP  No.  875)  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  give  a  prelimi- 
nary report  as  to  the  sUtus  of  the 
Soviet  Chancery  on  Timlaw  Road. 

The  State  Department  advises  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  the  Soviets 


have  occupied  their  housing  on 
Tunlaw  Road  and  they  have  the  medi- 
cal and  recreational  facilities  finished 
and  occupied. 

With  respect  to  their  chancery  facili- 
ties, that  is  now  going  out  for  bid. 
They  wanted  to  put  it  out  for  bid.  and 
the  State  Department  denied  that  per- 
mission. 

The  difficulty  in  comparison  is  that 
they  have  done  things  in  pieces,  sepa- 
rately contracting  for  different 
phases,  with  our  permission. 

In  Moscow  our  project  is  just  one 
project  with  one  set  of  contractors. 
The  pace  Is  very  slow.  We  are  probably 
about  3  years  away  of  having  every- 
thing finished  in  Moscow. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment's intention  that  the  Soviets 
should  occupy  their  chancery  even  if 
it  is  built  before  ours  in  Moscow  is  fin- 
ished prior  to  completion  and  turnover 
of  our  project  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  very  illuminating  in- 
formation that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
given  the  Senate.  I  thank  him  for  It. 

I  felt  rather  certain  that  those  build- 
ings which  have  been  built  on  Tiuilaw 
Road  and  Wisconsin  Avenue  had  been 
occupied,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois confirms  that  they  are  now  being 
occupied.  Medical  portions  of  the 
buildings  are  also  occupied,  along  with 
the  residential  buildings.  It  Is  a  huge 
complex,  a  tremendous  complex. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  this:  How 
much  has  already  been  spent  on  the 
U.S.  facility  in  Moscow,  and  what  is 
the  estimated  cost  when  completed? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Moscow  project  is  $130  million.  We 
have  let  contracts  amounting  to  $80 
million  as  of  this  date. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  under  the 
amendment  that  was  just  adopted  all 
countries  would  be  on  notice  that  if 
they  treat  us  in  one  way  they  should 
expect  to  be  treated  in  like  maiuier  by 
us.  Reciprocity  is  going  to  be  our 
policy. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  adopted 

Mr.  PERCY.  No;  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say 
that  win  not  affect  the  reciprocity 
amendment  which  already  has  been 
amended. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  that  has  already 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  reci- 
procity amendment  has  already  been 
adopted  and  it  would  not  be  nullified, 
vitiated,  or  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No;  that  would  not 
affect  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  except  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  does  provide  a  continuation 


of  the  existing  situation.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  intelligence  agency  and 
other  agencies  of  Government,  includ- 
ing the  National  Security  Council, 
that  the  current  situation  is  not  ade- 
quate. The  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee provides  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise that  will  not  in  any  way  harm  or 
injure  the  Nation's  Capital  or  its  Dis- 
trict government,  but  will  fully  take 
into  account  that  input  from  all  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  greater  In 
the  future  than  it  was  in  the  past,  par- 
ticularly concerning  national  security 
interests. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
want  to  rehash  what  we  have  talked 
about  earlier,  but  the  Senator  reiterat- 
ed that  it  would  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment greater  authority  to  protect 
national  security  interests  and  what- 
not of  our  country. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  I 
have  to  point  out  again  in  regard  to 
this  Russian  matter.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  There  is  no  embassy  in 
Washington  more  important  than  the 
Russian  Embassy.  There  is  no  embassy 
in  Washington  as  large  as  the  Russian 
Embassy.  There  is  no  embassy  in 
Washington  that  can  have  greater 
Impact  on  the  United  States  than  the 
Russian  Embassy.  That  was  handled 
totally  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, negotiated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, approved  by  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  President, 
the  State  Department,  and  everyone 
else  Involved  in  the  Goverrunent.  It 
was  a  Federal  Government  project.  It 
was  a  Federal  Government  negotia- 
tion. 

So  I  do  not  know  why  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  one  could  be  detrimental  to 
national  security  in  any  way  when  the 
Government  itself  had  complete  au- 
thority in  regard  to  the  most  impor- 
tant project  ever  built  in  Washington; 
namely,  the  Russian  Embassy  in  so  far 
as  foreign  embassies  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  only  difference  is 
that  at  the  time  that  negotiation  was 
carried  on  years  ago  there  was  no  Fed- 
eral guidelines  for  the  making  of  deci- 
sions on  national  security  issues. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  will 
be  in  the  bill  regardless  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
because  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Just 
put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right.  So  let  us 
take  up  separately  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
debate  that  on  its  own  merits.  The 
amendments  we  have  Just  adopted,  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Moynihan. 
GoLDWATER.  and  so  forth,  would  help 
provide  guidelines  that  will  provide  for 
adequate  national  security  interests.  It 
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must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  lo- 
cating of  all  future  foreign  missions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  this:  That  amendment 
already  has  been  adopted,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  has  been. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  the 
Mathias  amendment  does  not  nullify 
or  modify  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  It  will 
modify  the  biU. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  wUl 
not  modify  the  amendment  just  of- 
fered by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  it  will  not  modify 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  the 
reciprocity  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  refers  will  still  be  In  the  bUl  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Mathias 
amendment  is  In  the  bill  or  not  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely.  It  presents 
another  problem. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1383 

(Purpose:  To  substitute  language  for  a  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  location  of  foreign 
missions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  make  technical  correction) 
Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  It  is  amendment 
No.  1383. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias) for  himself.  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Hatakawa,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr. 
Warner,  proposes  amendment  numbered 
1383. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  with  page  15,  line  1,  strike  out 
all  through  line  5  on  page  21  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PREEMPTION 

"Sk.  206.  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be 
construed  to  preempt  any  act  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  of  a  State  or  municipal  govern- 
mental authority,  except  that  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  as 
to  the  Federal  interest  in  any  State  or  local 
proceeding  or  determination  involving  the 
according  of  benefits  to  foreign  missions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
State  or  local  government  shall  be  given 
substantial  weight.". 

On  page  21,  strike  out  lines  6  through  11. 

On  page  21,  line  13,  strllce  out  "Sec.  208." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Ssc.  207.". 

On  page  25,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  209. ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  208,". 
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On  page  26.  line  2,  strike  out  'Sec.  210." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  209.". 

On  page  26,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  211." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  210.". 

On  page  26,  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  212." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  211.". 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  1  through  10. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
RtTDHAN.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Hayakawa. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Mr.  Warner,  as 
well  as  on  my  own  part.  It  does  three 
things. 

It  drops  section  206  from  the  bill, 
and  that  is  the  section  that  creates  yet 
another  Federal  agency,  yet  another 
Federal  bureaucracy,  a  Federal  zoning 
board  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  known  as  the  Foreign  Missions 
Commission. 

Second,  it  revises  the  broad  Federal 
preemption  language  of  the  bill  and 
inserts  it  in  lieu  of  the  section  206 
which  now  appears  In  the  bill.  The  re- 
written preemption  language  requires 
State  and  local  governments,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
to  give  substantial  weight  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of 
State  through  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  established  in  the  bill  in  mat- 
ters involving  benefits  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Third  and  last,  the  amendment  rein- 
states the  Chancery  Act  of  1964.  That 
act  amended  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's zoning  {M)de  to  prohibit  the  busi- 
ness offices  of  foreign  governments 
from  locating  in  low-density  residen- 
tial districts  but  permitted  them  in 
medium-  and  high-density  districts. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Rudman).  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  nor- 
mally would  not  speak  at  any  great 
length  about  an  amendment,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  are  sections  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  are  not  adequately  under- 
stood as  to  their  impact  on  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe 
there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to 
the  true  history  of  what  has  happened 
In  fact  with  the  location  of  chanceries. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  goal  of  S.  854 
which  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  within  the  Department  of 
State.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations that  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  we  create  a  balance  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  this  country  and  the  treat- 
ment of  our  own  missions  in  other  na- 
tions by  establishing  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  confer,  deny,  and  set 
terms    and    conditions    for    benefits. 


privileges,  and  immunities  for  foreign 
governments,  so  that  we  can  hopefully 
accomplish  that  balance. 

While  I  have  no  complaints  with  the 
overall  purpose  of  S.  854,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  two  particular  sections  of 
the  bill,  specifically  section  206  and 
section  207.  In  my  opinion,  these  two 
sections  are  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  home  rule.  They  are  uimecessary  to 
the  purposes  of  S.  854,  and  they  ought 
to  be  omitted. 

Section  206  would  create  a  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  within  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions.  This  For- 
eign Missions  Conmiission  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  zoning  matters  concern- 
ing chanceries,  the  business  offices  of 
foreign  missions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  commis- 
sion is  necessary  or  appropriate,  and 
cite  the  following  reasons  in  support 
of  that  belief: 

First,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment's track  record  does  not  substanti- 
ate in  any  way  the  State  Department's 
claim  that  a  new  system  is  needed.  In 
1978  the  D.C.  Zoning  Commission  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, with  the  participation  and 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of 
State,  formulated  a  diplomatic  overlay 
zone  where  foreign  missions  would  be 
allowed  to  locate  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  I  would  refer  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  as  they  are  considering  this 
matter,  to  the  back  of  the  Chamber 
where  there  are  charts  and  maps 
which,  I  think,  graphically  Illustrate 
the  ample  su-eas  allotted  under  that 
plan. 

Under  that  plan  chanceries  wishing 
to  l(x»te  In  areas  other  than  those 
have  a  right  to  fUe  an  appeal  with  the 
D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
which,  following  public  hearing,  rules 
on  whether  or  not  the  chancery  is 
compatible  with  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  wishes  to  locate.  That  approv- 
al would  be  known  as  a  special  excep- 
tion. 

The  zoning  board  is  comprised  of 
five  members:  Three  mayoral  appoint- 
ees, one  member  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  who  is  a 
Federal  Representative,  and  one  rotat- 
ing member  of  the  D.C.  Zoning  Com- 
mission, and  since  the  Zoning  Conunis- 
sion  is  comprised  of  both  municipal 
and  Federal  representatives,  the  rotat- 
ing member  is  sometimes  a  municipal 
representative  and  sometimes  a  Feder- 
al representative. 

Mr.  F»resident.  since  1978  the  Zoning 
Board  here  has  heard  12  cases  involv- 
ing foreign  chanceries.  Of  the  12,  11 
requests  were  approved,  one  was 
denied,  and  on  looking  at  that  case 
and  the  record  I  believe  it  was  proper- 
ly denied.  That  denial  was  unanimous, 
including  the  Federal  member.  One 
other  case  was  postponed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  foreign  government. 
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Based  on  the  above  there  was  no  tentlon  of  either  the  BZA.  NCPC.  or  cal  codes,  and  police  services  could  be  affect- 
reason  to  discontinue  current  zoning  D.C.  Zoning  Commission?  ^  „„,hin»  i.  «iv..,«i  hv  th..  R*.natP 
practice  on  the  basis  of  discrimination.  ,  J^e  -^-"  f J J;j'  ^  "^^  ^^«  **^  Po«f^"  Re'SloS.  ?o^*StJ^'' R?^r?s"^s^ 

Second,    the    Federal    Goverriment  ^hey  chose  t^  play  thte  game      _  sertlon  that  Section  207  does  not  preempt 

has  never  expressed,  prior  to  the  intro-  Sections  206  ajid  207  violate  the  con-  n^ynjcpai  zoning    so  lon«  as  those  require- 

duction  of  S.  854.  its  opposition  to  the  cept  of  home  rule.  ments  do  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 

current  zoning  process  as  it  relates  to  In  1973.  as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  the   SecreUrys   discretion."    As    we    (all] 

chanceries    in    any    official    form.    In  Home  Rule  Act.  the  District  of  Colum-  lenow.  a  court  is  more  likely  to  pay  attention 

June    of    1981    the    National    Capital  bia   was   given   the    responsibility    for  to  the  plain  languace  of  Section  207  than  to 

Planning  Commission  adopted  a  reso-  zoning.  The  D.C.  Zoning  Commission  open-ended  dlcu  in  a  Committee  report, 

lution    supporting    the    present    D.C.  consists  of  five  members:  the  Architect  The  District  of  Columbia  Subcom- 

zoning  process  for  chanceries.  The  res-  of  the  Capitol,  the  Director  of  the  Na-  mittee  also  received  written  comment 

olution  states  in  part:  tional  Paric  Service  and  three  Mayoral  expressing  concerns  about  this  section 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  has  not  appointees.  According  to  the  act.  sec-  from  the  UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors, 

yet  been  demonstrated  to  the  Commission  tion  492(e).  "The  Zoning  Commission  the  U.S.  League  of  Cities,  the  Calif or- 

that  there  is  a  problem  in  the  operation  of  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  per-  ^la  Attorney  General,  and  others, 

the  District  zoning  piocebs  for  providing  for  form  all   the  duties  with   respect  to  when  all  this  is  said  and  done  there 

the  location  of  foreign  missions  and  Interna  zoning  in  the  District  as  provided  by  ^re  just  too  many  negative  and'  unan- 

Uonal  agencies.                    ^    ^  _,        ,^  l**"              ^    .    ^     „      .       ,,.    .  swered  questions  with  the  bill  in  its 

With  this  background,  during  the  section  206  of  the  Foreign  Missions  present  form.  Our  amendments  would 
Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Effi-  Act  abrogates  the  Home  Rule  Act  with  require  Federal  State  and  local  gov- 
ciency  and  the  District  of  Columbia  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  emments  to  give  substkntlal  weight  to 
hearing  on  January  25.  I  questioned  removing  this  zoning  authority  from  recommendations  of  the  Office  of  For- 
the  State  Department  witness,  Mr.  the  Zoning  Commission.  With  all  due  gj^^^  Missions  This  will  Insure  that 
Harold  Burman  from  the  Office  of  respect  to  the  Federal  Interest,  and  the  Federal  interests  will  be  adequate- 
Legal  Adviser,  about  the  genesis  of  absent  a  compelling  reason,  which  has  ,  represented  In  the  decisionmaking 
this  legislation  to  alter  the  method  of  yet  to  be  advanced.  I  really  think  that  process  whUe.  at  the  same  time,  re- 
zoning  for  chanceries  of  this  district,  the  people  of  this  community  are  entl-  gpectlng  SUte  and  local  authority. 
The  State  Department  did  not  provide  tied  to  some  considerable  say  In  how  Therefore  Mr  President  I  urge  adop- 
a  satisfactory  response.  Let  me  Just  they  live,  how  their  physical  communl-  tion  of  the  amendments 
quote  into  the  Record  part  of  that  ty  Is  structured.  I  point  out  to  you  p.  f,,rthpr  nnint  t  havp  h^Pn 
dialog^  I  asked  the  following  question:  that  the  District  of  Columbia  zoning  ^^^ne  ^J^^f^J^^^P^f^J- J^^J^^^^^^ 
-^'  ^''^'llCf  fm™  thr-il  rafnttfr^/  °\^'^^^  ^"f,  *"  appeal  procedure  ^^  question  that  was 
don  t  fixT  I  ^v  wiLit  to  «?^^ntJ  that  ^'l^^^-  '*  ""^  *'  grave  Injustice  is  done.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  committee  hearing  as  to 

rhVou.'.\irS'u\rg^^esl'o;"this'reg'  Krco^m^uSt?  T^at   ffSr"Sl   rth^  -h»'   -"   '^«   ^'^^^   °'   '^'^   ^'»-    ' 

isUtion?  ...  and  why  are  we  talking  about  Lvi^i^fTl^liLlrth-t  wp  «^  i.^  t^  ^^^  to  read  Into  the  record  just  a  few 

this  this  morning?  kind  of  due  process  that  we  are  used  to  interesting    facts    which    might    shed 

What   is   the   overwhelming   reason  m  this  couritry.                 »    ,     »w      #     ♦  some  light  on  that  particular  question, 

for  this  legislation?  I  hope  Members  of  Of  ^liT'^ni   T.T\lL^L  ^t  Back  at  that  hearing,  the  Depart- 

thls  body  will  listen  very  carefully  to  'J*i„^.V°"  ilL"^''.  ^.^fit-t^r  ™ent  of  State,  in  response  to  a  ques- 

this  very  clear  and  lucid  answer  from  |i°?^?"^%<^"^^i  °"  * '?y,^Jj^*J^I  tion  posed  at  the  hearing  by  Senator 

the    State    Departments    representa-  ^^^ilf^^^Z^^f?^^^''^,  Mathias  of  Maryland.  sUted  that  It 

"^^-  Si  rn^^^t^  on  iLrpfl  pZtTnnl  had  retained  on  an  Intermittent  basis 

Mr.  BUHMAH.  Senator,  in  response  let  me  ^^^^°'^,  ^^  °"  ^t     f?prp  irp  9?^  the    law    firm    of   Wilkes   &    Artls   of 

SUte  this  .  .  .  the  administrations  position  ^'^J-^^J"^^^^"^^!^^!,^  f5!jJ2  Washington.  Since  1976.  the  Depart- 

at  the  outset  is  simply  that  this  process  is  fO'^"/at^  °L'° tSli^^t h^J.?^t rv  ^ent   had   paid   that   firm   $44,300   in 

important    to    the    national    security,    and  in  cities  in  every  Stote  in  the  country.  ,         ^.      npoartmpnt  of  course 

there  should  be  and  must  be  Federal  particl-  During  consideration  of  this  section.  '^5      ^f    »^o„«r;\^t    n^^^t    «,.-.t^n 

pation  in  it.  In  an  appropriate  manner,  and  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  °!f    "°;  tl^  cLnt^-  f.^^Mor^fooH 

a  balanced  criteria  that  results  In  a  full  raised  a  question  with  the  State  De-  P?^l  ^^  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 

weighing  of  the  Federal  concern.  partment  as  to  the  effect  of  this  sec-  *^'*=^  ***  whether  any  local  law  firm 

Mr.  President,  I  went  back  after  that  tion  on  SUte  or  municipal  land  use  l"^  *1f "Jh^!? on*^^  ^^^  Department 

hearing  and  reread  this  answer,  and  I  processes,  in  connection  with  regula-  to  draft  section  2oe. 

have  reread  it  three  times  since,  and  If  tion  of  the  location  and  size  of  the  for-  **'■  President,  let  me  say  that  this  is 

anyone  around  here  Is  a  linguist  and  elgn  missions  In  those  cities  in  those  a  very  fine  law  firm.  They  are  prob- 

can  tell  me  what  it  means   I  would  sutes    The    State    Department    con-  *hly  the  zoning  law  firm  In  the  Dls- 

surely  appreciate  it.  because  it  means  tends  and  the  chairman  contends  here  tflct  of  Columbia.  It  is  the  prliiclpal 

absolutely  nothing.  The  invocation  of  today  that  SUte  and   municipal   au-  ""»  representing  aU  kinds  of  clients 

national  security  in  regard  to  where  thorities  other  than  the  District  will  ^Jo^e  the  District  Board  of  Zoning 

we  can  put  these  office  buildings  Is.  not  be  affected  However  Daniel  Man-  Adjustment  and  the  District  Zoning 

frankly,   a   little   bit   more   than   my  delker.  professor  of  law.'  Washington  Commission.     The     question     arises 

mind  can  absorb.  University.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  an  expert  In  whether  or  not  there  was  some  sort  of 

Not  once  during  the  hearing  did  the  zoning  law  testified  at  the  District  of  conflict  of  interest  here  with  this  firm 

State  Department  Identify  just  what  Columbia  Subcommittee  hearing  that  representing      foreign      governments 

that   national   security   concern   was.  the  language  in  section  207  is  very  un-  ^^efore  the  zoning  board,  being  In  the 

And    the    sUtement    above    by    Mr.  clear    and   could   very    well   override  employ    of    the    SUte    Department. 

Burman  does  not  answer  the  question,  sute  and  local  law  In  areas  other  than  having   testified   before   the   Foreign 

"What  Is  the  genesis  of  this  leglsla-  Washington  D  C  Relations  Committee  at  the  request  of 

tion?"  Also,  in  a  letter  to  the  District  of  Co-  State  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  then 

Also,  in  response  to  Mr.  Burmans  lumbia  Subcommittee    the  Maryland  Possibly  benefiting  from  the  bill  as  It 

sUtement,  there  is  Federal  participa-  Attorney  General  wrote-  might  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

S.vp^,r!ilft  H^'n^'l  ",  H  ^^I'*^'  ^^'y-  ""d^r  a  plain  reading  of  the  bill.  Now    I  submit  this  to  you:  That  a 

Government  did  not  feel  It  had  ade-  this  preemption  provision  could  have  a  slg-  Plain  inferential  examination  of  all  of 

quate  say  in  chancery  zoning  matters,  nlflcant  Impact  on  local  government.  Zoning  the  evidence  before  the  Senate  shows 

why  was  this  never  brought  to  the  at-  ordinances,  building,  plumbing,  and  electri-  clearly  that  the  real  reason  that  this 
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bUl  is  before  us  is  because  there  are  Mr.    MATHIAS.    Will    the    Senator  C^''*^"'^^"^^*',^^"^/^?™^;,'^,^^^ 

people  m  this  city  who  are  unhappy  from  lUlnols  yield  for  a  question?  wShu^^l  CAp^^hsz. 

with  the  way  these  cases  go  before  the  Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  ^o:  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 

board  and  they  want  a  sure  thing.  I  Mr.     MATHIAS.     Is     the     Senator  fairs.  Subcommittee  on  Government  Ef- 

say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  In  my  trying  to  say  that  there  is  a  distinction  ficiency  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

hometown    and    In    your    hometown  between  a  career  consul  and  an  honor-  Attn:  Marion  Morris. 

zoning  boards  are  not  sure  things.  If  ary  consul?  From:  American  Law  Division, 

we  tilt  this  zoning  board  with  a  Peder-  wp   PERCY   Well    there  Is  a  differ-  Subject:  Privileges  and  Immunities  Granted 

al  presence,  as  this  bill  would  recom-  ^^^^-  Honorary  consular  officers  are  Career  Consular  Officers  and  Honorary 

mend.  then,  as  far  as  the  cltlzeris  of  ggneraUy  citizens  or  permanent  resl-  j^  rJ^n^  to  vo,^  reauest  for  a  listing  of 

this  District  are  concerned,  anything  ^^^ts  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  ap-  the  pr^v'^^I^Vthev'S  Convent  on  on 

*°f^^         .V.  .              „              „,ni  .^.„  pointment  of  honorary  consular  offi-  consular  Relations.  21  U.S.T.  77.  that  do 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wui  join  ^^^  ^  employed  by  some  foreign  gov-  and  do  not  apply  to  honorary  consular  offl- 

me  in  passing  this  amendment  and  at  grnments  when  they  wish  to  have  con-  cers.  we  have  prepared  the  enclosed  report, 

least  give  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  gyj^r  representation  on  a  limited  scale  As  noted,  the  status  of  members  of  consular 

Columbia  an  even  chance  as  to  who  ^  ^  particular  locality  but  can  neither  posu  who  are  nationals  or  permanent  resi- 

thelr  neighbors  might  be.  Thank  you.  justify  nor  afford  the  esUblishment  of  dents  of  the  receiving  Sute  is  governed  by 

Mr  Prp<!ldent  juaf^j                      „„^oi.r  narcnnnoi  Article  71  of  the  Convention,  an  article  lim- 

""^71? 'PR^IDING    OFFICER    (Mr.  Tr  ^TOI^^uTboT^Tsibject  '^^5.  ^'^^  T^r"'?  H°.^^'^^'^T^r°",? 

A.n...^<>^  Tv>ir.  uieiHc  fimp9  Mr.  MATHiAJs.  Hul  DOin  are  suDjcci  provisions  to  these  Individuals.  Article  71 

M      DTOT-v    1^,    wiJociHent    T  viPlrf  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  sets  forth  the  Convention  articles  applicable 

■./        ir  ;.               T    °-V, '«L^   ♦«  Relations  and  both  are  entitled  to  Im-  to  nationals  and  permanent  residents,  but 

myself  such  time  *»  .\  ™*y.  "f^^^o  j^^j           represenUtlves  of  foreign  recognizes  that  the  receiving  State  may 

reply  In  part  to  my  distinguished  col-  ^nments.  So  the  preemption  sec-  extend  additional  facilities,  privileges,  and 

league  and  to  urge  opposition  to  the  ^^J^J  Jr^Z  iZ ^^^ix^   annlles  to  honor-  immunities  to  them.  It  would  appear,  then. 

Mathias  amendment.  1™  ;^in  J^lli  to  c^ee?  co^^^^^  that  an  honorary  consul  who  is  not  an 

I  would  like  to  first  point  out  to  Sen-  ary  consul  as  weU  as  to  career  consul,  j^g^lcan  national  or  permanent  resident 

ator  RUDBCAN  that  the  213-clty  figure  Mr.   PERCY.   Well.   I   have   known,  would  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  im- 

that   he   used   was   also   used   In   the  and  I  know  my  distinguished  colleague  munities  accorded  him  under  Chapter  III  of 

Wa.«shin«rton    Post   editorial     which    I  has  known,  a  number  of  honorary  con-  the  Convention,  including  the  exemption 

^^t':SS^rZZ\^^r^t^^Six^r  suls.  from  ^^J^^^^H^-^^^l^^^f^^ 

which  they  printed  April  27.  1982.  In  Mr  MATHIAS.  And  they  axe  aU  nice  J^^ulS  funcS.  Th^  honorar^r^uS? 

part.  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Sena-  people.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  able  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  American  national  or  per- 

tor  the  reply  I  gave  to  the  Washington  to  preempt  our  American  zoning  laws,  manent  resident  would  be  entitled  only  to 

Post.  I  said:  Mr.  PERCY.  Their  duties  depend  en-  those  facilities,  privileges,  and  Immunities 

Post  readers  should  also  know  that  chan-  tirely  upon  the  foreign  government  specifically  provided  for  in  Article  71,  along 
ceries  are  not  located  elsewhere  in  the  coun-  that  he  or  she  may  represent.  Many  with  any  others  the  United  Stat^  chooses 
try  other  than  Washington.  Consular  and  hold  the  title  for  honorific  purposes  to  grant  him.  Thus  the  United  States  col- 
other  official  missions  are  presently  located  .  ^  .  actually  carry  out  consular  ^^^  '"*=°™«  tax  on  the  salary  of  any  United 
m  slightly  over  60  other  cities  In  the  United  f^^n-S  "°  oThere  m^n«uJe  In  many  ^^^  citizen  employed  by  a  foreign  goyem- 
«?tjif>.R  not  in  213  cities  as  claimed  by  The  functions.  Otners  may  engage  m  many  ^  rece  ved  as  compensation  for  his  or 
l^fperhaS  The  pS  U  re?Sg^T5e  of  the  same  duties  as  their  counter-  ^„  official  services  to  that  government.  26 
many  honorary  consuls  appointed  in  various  parts.  However,  such  activities  usually  u.S.C.  J  893. 

cities  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  are  on  a  part-time  basis.  We  hope  that  this  information  will  be 

official  status  or  immunities  and  whose  ac-  When  we  consider  and  take  Into  ac-  helpful  to  you  and  that  you  will  call  upon 

tlvlUes  do  not  normally  fall  within  the  cate-  ^^^^^  that  vast  number  that  was  men-  »^  if  you  have  any  additional  questions. 

'u  c'^ncemed"^  "'""""  "''"^  "''''''  '"''"  '"'  "°"«*»-  *«  ™"«t  take  into  account  that  l^lat-JSeXmev. 

isconcemea.                                   ,       ^  a  great  many  of  them  have  no  physi-                                    " 

So  I  hope  that  there  Is  no  mlsunder-  __i  for.nitip«;  what«u>pvpr  Thev  onerate                            ^                »»_ 

KtAnrtini^  ahniit  that  cai  labilities  wnaisoever.  iney  operate  cq^^jsq^  or  FACiLmEs.  Privileges,  awd 

TWp    ^lo^r^    thVf     this    hill     wmilrf    in  °"'  °'  ^^^^  homes.  IMMUNITIES     GRANTED     CAREER     CONSClAR 

The  claim  that  this  bill  woiUd  In-  ^  MATHIAS.  But  the  point  is  not  omcERs  and  Honorary  Consuiar  Cm 

yolve  any  preemption  of  State  or  local  ^            ^  j^  ^-^^^^  ^j.  ^^  ^^^  ^  Vienna  Consular  Conven- 

laws  or  regulations  is  simply  without  that  where  their  of-  tion 


basis  and  is  an  Incorrect,  superficial  in- 


fices  can  be  located  would,  after  the       This  report  compares  the  facilities,  privi- 


terpretatlon  of  that  act  and  the  inten-  ^gg^^g  ^j  the  bill  as  drafted,  be  con-  leges  and  immunities  that  the  Vienna  Con- 
tlons  of  its  sponsors.  Absolutely  noth-  rZT^  ^v  the  Department  of  SUte  ventlon  on  Consular  Relation,  21  U.S.T.  77, 
ing  in  the  act  provides  for  Federal  In-     i™l.?.?„?^»  "^^  .^  S,^!!^  "L   V»      «;     grants  career  consular  officers  with  those  it 


volvment  In  any  local  procedure,  with 


whether   It  is  In   Richmond,   Va..   or    grants  career  ^ 


Peoria,  ni.,  or  wherever  it  may  be. 


grants  honorary  consular  officers.  The  Con- 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Nation's  Cap-  '"^'  "^'J^'^r'^'^'Z'  '\1"Z'  "^i"  ,  ventlon  initially  distinguishes  between  these 
ital  In  which  there  is  a  special  Federal  Mr.  PERCY.  It  should  be  clearly  t^o  types  of  officers  in  Article  1(2)  and  pro- 
inunivpmpnt  anrf  int.prp«!t  pointed  out.  though,  that  If  they  are  vldes  separate  chapters  applicable  to  each 
T^r^lv  PfTPct  of  thik  bill  outside  part  time  and  If  they  are  honorary,  type  of  officer  and  the  post^  he  or  she 
of^he  SLtion?  CaLui  would  be  to  the  problem  of  immunity,  for  Instance,  heads.  Chapter  ll(articl«  28-58)  applies  to 
or  the  Nations  capital  wouia  oe  to  ^  -ffpctlve  as  it  relates  to  their  career  consular  officers;  chapter  III  (articles 
grant  the  Federal  Government  the  ^J^^J  H.Vttf.  relates  to  ineir  ^^^^  ^  honorary  officers.  The  Conven- 
right  to  deny  or  to  place  conditions  on  oiiiciai  auties.  ^j^^  specifically  provides  that  iu  privileges 
the  activities  of  foreign  government  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since  ^^^  immunities  are  not  to  be  accorded  to  an 
missions  In  the  United  SUtes.  This  is  this  subject  has  come  up,  it  might  be  honorary  consul's  family  members  or  to  the 
consistent  with  International  practice,  interesting  to  put  In  the  Record  at  consular  employees  employed  at  a  post 
Once  sute  Department  approval  Is  this  point  the  Congressional  Research  headed  by  such  an  officer.  Art,  58(3). 
granted  and  conditions  are  met  for  a  Service  report  on  the  privileges  and  The  sutus  of  consular  post  members  who 
fJSS^  S^emment  to.  for  example.  Immunities  granted  to  career  consular  are  nationa^or  ^^^^^;^;^\^%^^^ 
open  a  consulate  in  a  particular  City  or  officers  and  honorary  consular  off^  ^^  ^^^^.^'f,  f^J^^g^h^' Con'v^^ 
sute.  it  is  then  up  to  authorities  In  cers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  ^^^,^3,008  applicable  to  them.  Art.  1(3). 
that  city  or  SUte  to  deal  with  any  be  printed  In  the  Re<X)RD.  Thus,  article  71  provides  that  except  for  ad- 
land-use  or  location  issues.  Nothing  In  There  being  no  objection,  the  study  aitional  facilities,  privileges,  and  immunities 
this  bill  provides  anything  to  the  con-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  granted  by  the  receiving  State,  such  consul- 
trary  Record,  as  follows:  ar  officers  (including  both  career  and  hon- 
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orary  consuls)  enjoy  immunity  from  Juris- 
diction and  personal  Inviolability  regarding 
their  official  acU.  In  addition,  these  officers 
are  under  no  obligation  to  give  evidence  con- 
cerning matters  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  or  to  produce  official  cor- 
respondence relating  to  these  functions,  and 
are  entitled  to  decline  to  give  evidence  as 
expert  witnesses  regarding  the  law  of  the 
sending  SUte.  These  privileges  are  granted 


non-nationals  and  those  who  are  not  perma- 
nent residents  in  article  44<3).  Further,  in 
the  event  such  Individuals  are  arrested  or 
detained  pending  trial,  or  have  criminal  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  them,  thi  receiv- 
ing State  must  promptly  notify  the  sending 
State  through  diplomatic  channels  (where 
the  head  of  the  post  is  involved)  or  the  head 
of  the  po6t  (where  a  consular  staff  member 
is  Involved),  as  provided  in  article  42.  Except 


where  the  officer  is  arrested  or  detained, 
criminal  proceedings  must  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  will  hamper  the  exercise  of 
consular  functions  as  little  as  possible.  Art. 
71(1).  Other  members  of  the  post  and  their 
families  who  are  nationals  or  permanent 
residents  of  the  recelvlnfc  State,  are  entitled 
to  facilities,  privileges,  and  inununities,  only 
insofar  as  the  receiving  State  grants  them. 
Art.  71(2). 


Career  consular  of flcen 


Honorary  consular  officers 


Receiving  State  to  provide  full  facilities  for  performance  of  consul- 
ar post  functions.  Art.  2B. 

Right  to  national  flag  and  coat-of-arms.  Art.  29. 

Receiving  SUte  to  facUlUte  acquisition  of  consular  premises.  Art. 
30. 

Inviolability  of  consular  premises:  (1)  receiving  State  authorities 
not  to  enter  consular  premises  without  consent  of  head  of  post 
(implies  consent  where  fire,  etc.);  (2)  receiving  SUte  "under  spe- 
cial duty  to  take  all  appropriate  steps "  to  protect  premises 
against  intrusion  and  damage  and  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the 
peace  and  impairment  of  post's  dignity;  (3)  consular  premises 
immune  from  national  requisition  by  receiving  SUte  for  its  na- 
tional defense  or  public  utility.  Art.  31. 

Consular  premises  and  residence  of  head  of  post  owned  or  leased  by 
sending  SUte  or  any  person  acting  on  its  behalf  exempted  from 
Uxation.  Art.  32. 

Consular  archives  and  documents  inviolable  at  all  times  and  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  Art.  33. 


Freedom  of  movement.  Art.  34. 

Freedom  of  communication;  inviolability  of  official  correspondence; 
Inviolability  of  consular  bag.  except  where  receiving  SUte  au- 
thorities have  serious  reason  to  believe  It  contains  unofficial 
matter.  Art.  35. 

Freedom  of  communication  and  contact  with  nationals  of  the  send- 
ing SUte,  Including  access  to  those  in  prison,  custody,  or  deten- 
tion. Art.  36. 

Authorities  of  receiving  SUte  have  the  duty  to  provide  Information 
in  cases  of  death,  guardianship  or  trusteeship,  wrecks,  and  air 
accidents.  Art.  37. 

Officers  may  communicate  with  authorities  of  the  receiving  SUte. 
Art.  38. 

Consular  post  may  levy  fees  and  charges  provided  by  sending  SUte 
laws  and  regulations  for  consular  acts.  Art.  39. 

Receiving  SUte  to  treat  consular  officers  with  due  respect  and  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any  attack  on  their  person, 
freedom,  and  dignity.  Art.  40. 

Officer  not  liable  to  arrest  or  detention  pending  trial,  except  in 
case  of  grave  crime  and  pursuant  to  decision  by  the  competent 
Judicial  authority.  Art.  41. 


In  case  of  arrest,  detention,  or  prosecution,  receiving  SUte  to 
notify  head  of  consular  post  (if  member  of  consular  staff)  or 
sending  SUte  (if  head  of  post).  Art.  42. 

Officers  are  immune  from  Jurisdiction  for  acts  performed  in  exer- 
cise of  consular  functions;  no  immunity  where  contracts  or 
damage  from  vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft  accidenU  are  involved. 
Art.  43. 

Consular  post  members  may  not  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  wit- 
nesses In  Judicial  or  administrative  proceedings;  consular  employ- 
ees or  service  staff  members  must  not  decline  to  give  evidence 
(except  as  provided  in  Art.  44(3),  but  no  coercive  measures  or 
penalties  may  be  applied  to  them  if  they  do  decline.  Art.  44(1). 

Sending  SUte  authorities  requiring  evidence  of  a  consular  officer 
are  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  performance  of  his  functions. 
Art.  44(1). 

Consular  post  members  are  under  no  obligation  to  give  evidence 
concerning  matters  connected  with  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
or  to  produce  official  correspondence  and  documenU  relating  to 
them.  They  are  entitled  to  decline  to  give  evidence  as  expert 
witnesses  regarding  the  law  of  the  sending  SUte.  Art.  44(3). 

Sending  SUte  may  waive  any  of  the  privileges  and  Immunities 
provided  for  in  Arts.  41,  43,  and  44.  Art.  45. 


Same.  Art.  58(1). 

Same.  Art.  58(1). 
Same.  Art.  58(1). 

No  inviolability  article,  but  receiving  SUte  to  Uke  "such  steps  as 
shall  be  necessary"  to  protect  premises  from  against  any  intru- 
sion or  damage  and  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  at 
the  post  or  impairment  of  its  dignity.  Art.  59. 


Consular  premises  owned  or  leased  by  the  sending  SUte  exempted 
from  taxation.  Art.  60. 

Consular  archives  and  documents  Inviolable  at  all  times  and  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  provided  they  au-e  kept  separate  from  other 
papers  and  documents  and,  in  particular,  from  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  the  head  of  consular  post  and  of  any  person  work- 
ing with  him,  and  from  the  materials,  books,  or  d(x;uments  relat- 
ing to  their  profession  or  trade.  Art.  61. 

Same.  Art.  58(  1). 

Same.  Art.  58(1). 


Same.  Art.  58(1). 


Same.  Art.  58(1). 


Same.  Art.  58(1). 

Same.  Art.  58(1). 

Receiving  SUte  under  a  duty  to  accord  honorary  consular  officer 
protection  needed  by  reason  of  his  official  position.  Art.  64. 

If  criminal  prcKeedings  instituted  against  honorary  consular  offi- 
cer, he  must  appear  before  competent  authorities.  Proceedings  to 
be  conducted  with  respect  due  him  by  reason  of  his  official 
position  and,  except  when  he  is  under  arrest  or  detention,  in  a 
manner  that  will  hamper  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  little  as 
possible.  When  necessary  to  detain  an  officer,  proceedings  to 
begin  with  minimum  of  delay.  Art.  63. 

Same.  Art.  58(2). 


Same.  Art.  58(2). 
Not  applicable. 

Not  applicable. 
Same.  Art.  58(3). 

Same.  Art.  58(2). 
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Career  consular  officers 


Honorary  consular  officers 


Consular  officers  and  employees  and  family  members  forming  i»rt 
of  their  households  are  exempt  from  all  receiving  SUte  require- 
menU  regarding  alien  registration  and  residence  permits;  this 
waiver  not  applicable  to  consular  employees  who  are  not  perma- 
nent employees  of  the  sending  SUte  or  who  carry  on  private 
gainful  occupation  In  the  receiving  SUte  or  to  any  family 
member  of  such  employees.  Art.  46. 

With  regard  to  services  rendered  for  sending  SUte.  consular  post 
members  exempt  from  receiving  State  obligations  governing  work 
permits  for  foreign  labor;  members  of  the  consular  officers;  and 
consular  employees'  private  staffs  also  so  exempt,  if  they  do  not 
carry  out  any  other  gainful  employment  in  the  receiving  SUte. 

Art     A,n 

Members  of  the  consular  post,  with  respect  to  services  rendered  by 
them  for  the  sending  SUte.  and  members  of  their  families  form- 
ing part  of  their  personal  households,  are  exempt  from  receiving 
SUte  social  security  requirements.  This  also  applies  to  private 
staff  of  above  if  they  are  not  nationals  or  permanent  residents  of 
the  receiving  SUte  and  are  covered  by  social  security  in  the 
sending  SUte  or  a  third  SUte;  where  private  staff  exemption 
does  not  apply,  employers  to  observe  receiving  SUte  social  securi- 
ty provisions  imposed  on  employers.  Art.  48. 
Consular  officers  and  employees,  and  members  of  their  famlllra 
exempt  from  all  taxes  except:  indirect  taxes  normally  Incorporat- 
ed m  the  price  of  goods  and  services.  Uxes  on  private  income 
having  its  source  in  the  receiving  SUte  and  capital  taxes  relating 
to  Investments  made  In  the  receiving  SUte,  taxes  on  private 
Immovable  property  located  in  the  receiving  SUte,  esUte,  etc. 
taxes  and  duties  on  transfers,  charges  for  specific  services  ren- 
dered, and  registration,  court  or  record  fees,  mortgage  dues  and 
stamp  duties.  Service  staff  exempt  from  taxes  on  their  wages. 
Art.  49.  ^  . , 

Receiving  SUte  to  permit  entry  of  and  adopt  grant  exemptions 
from  all  customs  duties,  taxes,  and  related  charges,  on  (a)  articles 
for  official  use  of  the  consular  post  and  (b)  articles  for  the 
personal  use  of  a  consular  officer  or  members  of  his  family 
forming  part  of  his  household.  Consular  employees  to  enjoy  same 
privileges  with  regard  to  articles  imported  at  the  time  of  first 
installation.  Personal  baggage  accompanying  consular  officers 
and  family  members  exempt  from  inspection  unless  there  is 
serious  reason  to  believe  it  conUins  unofficial  articles  or  articles 
whose  import  or  export  the  receiving  SUte  prohibits  or  which  it 
quarantines.  Art.  50. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  consular  post  member  or  of  a 
member  of  his  family,  the  receiving  SUte  is  to  permit  of  the 
export  of  the  deceased's  movable  property  and  not  to  levy  any 
national,  regional  or  municipal  esUte  taxes  or  duties  on  transfers 
on  movable  property  located  in  the  receiving  SUte  on  account  of 
the  deceased's  presence  there  as  a  consular  officer  or  family 
member  thereof.  Art.  51. 
Consular  post  members  and  their  families  exempted  from  all  per- 
sonal services,  public  services,  and  military  obligations  otherwise 
required  by  the  receiving  SUte.  Art.  52. 
Convention  privileges  and  Immunities  to  be  enjoyed  from  moment 
consular  post  member  enters  the  receiving  SUte's  territory,  or,  if 
already  In  its  territory,  from  the  moment  he  takes  up  his  duties 
at  the  consular  post;  when  his  consular  functions  end,  privileges 
and  Immunities  end  when  officer  leaves  the  receiving  SUte  or 
upon  the  expiry  of  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  whichever  sooner; 
permanent  immunity  with  respect  to  acts  performed  in  exercise 
of  his  functions;  special  provisions  for  family  members.  Art.  53. 
Third  SUtes,  through  which  the  officer  passes  or  in  which  he  finds 
himself  while  proceeding  to  take  up,  return  to,  or  leave  post,  to 
accord  him  all  the  Immimities  provided  In  the  other  Convention 
articles  as  required  to  ensure  his  transit  or  return;  same  applies 
to  officer's  family  members.  Art.  54(1). 
Third  SUtes  not  to  hinder  the  transit  of  other  consular  post 

members  or  members  of  their  family.  Art.  54(2). 
Third  SUtes  to  afford  protection  to  official  correspondence  and 
other  official  communication;  inviolability  and  protection  afford- 
ed to  consular  couriers.  Art.  54(3). 
Consular  officers  have  the  duty  to  respect  receiving  SUte  laws  and 

regulations.  Art.  55(  1 ). 
Consular  premises  not  to  be  used  In  manner  Incompatible  with 

consular  functions.  Art.  55(2). 
Above  paragraph  not  to  limit  or  prevent  placing  officers  of  other 
institutions  and  agencies  in  part  of  the  building  in  which  the 
consular  premises  are  situated,  provided  they  are  separate  from 
the  post.  Art.  55(3). 
Consular  post  members  to  comply  with  receiving  State  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  insurance  against  third  party  risks.  Art.  56. 


Officers,  except  those  who  carry  on  professional  and  commercial 
activities  for  profit  In  the  rece.ving  SUte,  to  be  exempt  from 
receiving  SUte  requirements  governing  alien  registration  and 
residence  permits.  Art.  65. 


Inapplicable. 


Inapplicable. 


Officers  exempt  from  all  dues  and  Uxes  on  the  remuneration  and 
emoluments  they  receive  from  the  sending  SUte  for  exercising 
their  consular  functions.  Art.  66. 


Receiving  SUte  to  permit  entry  of.  and  grant  exemption  from  all 
customs  duties,  taxes  and  related  charges  for  following  articles, 
provided  they  are  used  for  official  use  of  consular  post:  coat-of- 
arms,  flags,  signboards,  seals  and  stamps,  books,  official  printed 
matter,  office  furniture,  office  equipment  and  similar  articles 
supplied  by  or  at  the  instance  of  the  sending  SUte  to  the  consul- 
ar post.  Art.  62. 


Not  applicable. 


Only  honorary  consular  officer  so  exempted.  Art.  52. 


Same.  Art.  58(2). 


Inapplicable. 

Inapplicable. 
Same.  Art.  58(2). 

Same.  Art.  58(2). 
Same.  Art.  58(1). 
Same.  Art.  58(1). 

Inapplicable. 
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Oreer  eoiuular  officers 


Honorary  coiwular  officers 


Career  consular  officers  not  to  carry  on  for  personal  profit  any 
professional  or  commercial  activity  in  the  receiving  State.  Art. 
57(1). 

Inapplicable. 


Inapplicable. 


Inapplicable. 


Exchange  of  consular  bags  between  two  consular  posts  headed  by 
honorary  consular  officers  in  different  States  is  not  allowed 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  receiving  States  concerned.  Art. 
59. 

Each  State  free  to  decide  whether  it  will  appoint  or  receive  honor- 
ary consular  officers.  Art.  68. 


JEANNE  JAOEUSKI, 
Legislative  Attorney,  American  Law  Division. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
right,  but  the  immunities  are  not  what 
are  at  question  here.  It  is  the  location 
of  the  offices,  and  the  bill  would  give 
the  location  of  the  offices  to  the  I>e- 
partment  of  State. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  the  location,  that 
is  the  designation  of  a  city,  that  is 
true.  That  is  always  done  on  a  reci- 
procity basis,  bargaining  as  to  where 
we  are  going  to  have  them  in  their 
country  and  where  they  are  going  to 
have  them  here.  But  once  the  designa- 
tion has  been  made  that  Baltimore 
can  have  a  consulate,  for  instance, 
then  the  location  where  it  is  located  in 
Baltimore  is  decided  by  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore and  is  not  decided  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  But  what  this  bill 
does  is  affect  locations  affected  right 
here  only  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  wanted  to  merely  answer  the  claim 
that  this  bill  would  involve  any  pre- 
emption of  State  or  local  laws  or  regu- 
lations. It  simply  has  no  basis  in  fact 
and  it  is  an  inaccurate  statement  and 
interpretation  of  the  act  and  the  in- 
tention of  its  sponsors.  Absolutely 
nothing  in  the  act  provides  for  Federal 
involvement  in  any  local  procedure, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Nations 
Capital,  in  which  there  is  a  special 
Federal  Involvement  and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  issue,  really, 
in  section  206  is  whether  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  Federal  and  munici- 
pal concerns  on  a  matter  which  im- 
pacts the  Federal  interest  or  retain 
the  status  quo  in  which  municipal  ac- 
tions are  taken  without  balancing  na- 
tional security  interests. 

There  is  a  clear  Federal  concern  as 
to  both  the  location  and  size  of  Feder- 
al Government  operations  in  our  coun- 
try. This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Capital.  Washington  is  not  like  other 
cities.  There  are  obligations  involving 
the  Federal  Government.  Chancery  fa- 
cilities of  foreign  governments  accred- 
ited to  the  United  States  are  special 
facilities  with  security,  communica- 
tion, and  representation  requirements 
that  are  very  different  from  other 
types  of  Institutional  or  office  uses. 

Arrangements  made  for  these  gov- 
ernments in  Washington  directly 
affect  U.S.  interests  abroad.  The  great 
majority  of  these  government  missions 
are  relatively  small  in  size  which,  to- 


gether with  the  special  security  re- 
quirement involved,  often  require  loca- 
tion in  low  density  mixed  use  areas. 
They  also  need  to  be  increasingly  con- 
centrated so  that  limited  Federal  pro- 
tection resources  can  provide  security. 
A  combination  of  these  factors  results 
in  an  impact  on  only  a  few  areas  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  206.  as  reported  by  both  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Governmental 
Affairs  Committees,  would  limit  these 
uses  to  mixed  use  areas  which  already 
contain  mixtures  of  institutional,  resi- 
dential, or  commerical  uses,  and  would 
not  permit  chancery  locations  in  any 
area  which  is  residential  only. 

That  limitation  is.  in  fact,  an  im- 
provement on  the  existing  regulations. 
In  addition,  while  there  is  a  need  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  impact  and  na- 
tional security  concerns  involved  are 
part  of  the  process,  which  is  not  now 
the  case  under  municipal  procedures, 
the  proposed  new  District  of  Columbia 
Foreign  Missions  Commission  could  by 
statute  apply  only  to  all  the  normal 
criteria  used  in  existing  zoning  proce- 
dures. 

There  is  no  carte  blanche  under  this 
proposal  for  chancery  locations.  It  will 
be  permitted  only  in  areas  which  have 
other  such  uses.  They  will  not  be  per- 
mitted in  areas  which  are  only  residen- 
tial. The  tjrpe  of  development  permit- 
ted will  be  controlled  as  is  the  case 
under  existing  regulations. 

This  is  a  point  of  importance  and  in- 
terest to  a  great  many  residents  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Certainly,  if  an  area 
is  zoned  for  commercial  and  residen- 
tial or  mixed  usage.  If  a  commercial 
building  goes  up  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion. I  can  see  no  reason  there  should 
be  an  objection  if  a  building  called  a 
chancery  which  is  used  in  a  sense  for 
similar  punx»es,  for  office  usage— 
they  are  not  engaged  in  industrial 
usage,  they  are  not  polluting  the  air- 
would  have  the  same  impact  on  the 
community  that  a  particular  other  fa- 
cility that  would  be  approved,  an 
office  building,  would  have. 

Therefore,  in  an  area  that  is  zoned 
only  for  residential  there  is  no  change 
whatever  in  our  bill.  It  stays  residen- 
tial. A  chancery  cannot  go  in. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  I  yield. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  document  that 
we  have  aU  been  using  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  indi- 
cates that  that  blue  area  shown  on  the 
chart,  and  the  so-called  matter  of 
right,  the  red  area,  would  be  the  area 
in  which  exception  must  be  sought 
before  the  Zoning  Commission. 

Would  the  distinguished  chairman 
advise  me  whether  or  not  he  finds 
anything  wrong  with  the  record  from 
June  1979  to  the  present  date  of  11  of 
12  of  those  special  exceptions  being 
granted,  and  why  that  seems  to  be  an 
adequate  performance? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  case  history 
of  the  number  of  cases  that  clearly 
had  an  adverse  Impact  on  our  national 
interest  because  of  the  present  proce- 
dures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Case  Histories:  Municipal  authorities  have 
taken  a  negative  position  on  this  federal 
issue  since  1978: 

In  1977,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  (NCPC)  adopted  the  "PoreigTi 
Missions  Element"  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  the  National  Capital,  which  was 
generally  supported  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  was  approved  by  representatives 
of  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  and  House 
and  Senate  District  Committees,  who  are  all 
represented  on  NCPC.  This  Plan  provided 
for  areas  in  which  diplomatic  missions  could 
be  located  as  a  matter-of-rlght,  which  is  one 
key  to  a  resolution  of  this  problem.  Munici- 
pal authorities,  as  required  by  law,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  regulations  to  implement 
the  NCPC  plan. 

-  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  NCPC  plan  and 
the  important  federal  interest  and  interna- 
tional obligations  involved,  the  District 
Zoning  Commission  in  1978  adopted  zoning 
regulations  which,  while  providing  for  diplo- 
matic zones  (so-called  "D"  zones)  neverthe- 
less abolished  the  NCPC  plan  for  matter-of- 
rlght  areas  (except  for  areas  which  are  gen- 
erally unacceptable  to  the  federal  side  be- 
cause of  security  reasons),  and  imposed  in- 
stead a  type  of  "special  exception"  proce- 
dure. In  which  significant  burdens  are 
placed  In  front  of  any  potential  chancery 
user.  (In  land  use  practice,  special  exception 
procedures  are  traditional  devices  to  inhibit 
land  uses).  Chanceries  became  disfavored 
uses  in  most  zoning  Districts  even  where 
technically  permitted,  and  were  even  ex- 
cluded from  certain  zones  which  otherwise 


permit  as  a  matter  of  right  a  wide  variety  of 
institutional  or  commercial  uses. 

The  issuance  of  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions sent  an  obvious  negative  message  to 
city  zoning  administrators,  and  has  re- 
mained a  major  problem. 

(2)  The  City  Council  then  proceeded  in 
1979.  notwithstanding  serious  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  State  Department  as  to  the 
negative  Impact  on  the  federal  interest,  to 
adopt  restrictive  city  law  approved  by  the 
Mayor,  which  would  have  seriously  im- 
paired the  federal  interest.  The  bill  would 
have  effectively  permitted  locations  for 
chanceries  only  in  areas  which  are  often  un- 
acceptable for  security  reasons,  such  as 
higher  density  residential  or  commercial 
zoned  areas.  Congress  thereafter  in  1979 
passed  its  first  into  a  city  law  under  the  ex- 
isting Self -Government  Act,  by  disapproving 
the  city  bill. 

(3)  The  Case  Record:  Individual  cases, 
where  necessary,  are  decided  by  the  DC 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  under  the 
zoning  regulations  (with  certain  exeptions), 
or  returned  to  the  Zoning  Commission  if  ap- 
plication is  made  to  amend  the  regulations. 

After  issuance  of  the  anti-chancery  zoning 
reg\ilations  of  1978,  and  prior  to  the  Con- 
gressional veto  of  the  city  bill  in  December 
1979  three  Important  test-cases  luider  the 
new  regulations  occurred  involving  major 
countries  directly  on  Embassy  Row.  All 
three  involved  minimal  local  impacts.  Two 
(Bangladesh  and  Iran)  were  denied  on 
narrow  grounds  and  the  third,  (Saudi 
Arabia)  was  finally  approved  after  lengthy 
and  hostUe  hearings,  but  abandoned  by  the 
Saudi  Government  as  a  result  of  the  proc- 
ess. 

All  three  Involved  significant  USG  con- 
cerns, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  local  Impacts  in  each  case  would  have 
been  minimal,  especially  when  viewed 
against  the  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  facilitate  the  operation  and  security  of 
these  missions. 

Since  that  time,  other  cases  have  proceed- 
ed, whicli  have  not  been  of  comparable  sig- 
nificance either  as  to  location  or  Impact  on 
USG  Interests,  and  while  approved  by  the 
municipal  zoning  authorities,  have  in  no 
way  relieved  the  Administration's  need  to 
obtain  a  balanced  system. 

REVirW  OF  BOARS  OF  ZONING  ADJUSTMENT  BZA 
AND  ZONING  COIIMISSION  IZCI  CASES  INVOLV- 
ING FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

B.Z.A.  12822  Bangladesh— 2501  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  N.W.  (D/R-l-B  District). 

Application  filed:  October  12,  1978. 

Order  Issued:  June  22, 1979. 

Denial  on  technical  grounds,  several  park- 
ing spaces  short,  etc.,  under  Article  46  of 
zoning  regulations  ("D"  zones).  Parking  (4 
or  5  spaces)  was  alternatively  to  be  provided 
in  the  rear  facing  rear  yards  of  residential 
users.  The  Board  denied  the  application, 
notwithstanding  other  institutional  uses  in 
the  immediate  area.  The  State  Department 
has  expressed  concern  as  to  the  Importance 
of  locating  Bangladesh  and  the  minimal 
Impact  of  the  proposed  use,  and  Is  of  the 
view  that  on  balance  the  national  Interest 
clearly  should  have  been  weighed  as  against 
minimal  impact  on  the  several  nearby  resi- 
dential opponents. 

B.Z.A.  12826  Saudi  Arabia— 2929  Massa- 
chusetU  Ave..  N.W.  (D/R-l-A  District). 

Application  filed;  October  24,  1978. 

Order  Issued:  November  9,  1979. 

Government  withdrew  after  order  granted 
following  long  delay  and  Board  ruled  that 
application  would  not  be  considered  as  spe- 
cial exception,  but  would  be  governed  by 


Section  4603.  Board  also  ruled  that  gross 
noor  area  of  the  chancery  shall  Include  the 
total  amount  of  space  used  by  the  govern- 
ment Including  all  supportive  and  accessory 
uses  as  well  as  residential  space,  even 
though  the  Regulations  provide  that  only 
space  to  be  used  by  the  chancery  Is  gov- 
erned by  Article  4603.  Saudi  Government  al- 
ready occupied  part  of  lot  and  resulting  ex- 
tension of  use  would  not  have  created  signif- 
icant Impacts. 

Z.C.  Case  No.— Iran— 30th  Street,  N.W. 
(D/R-l-A  District). 
Application  filed:  November  17, 1978. 
Order  Issued:  September  13,  1979. 
Zoning  line  drawn  by  Commission 
through  the  middle  of  adjoining  lots  owned 
by  Iran,  part  of  which  were  already  used  for 
chancery.  Application  was  to  Include  addi- 
tional carriage  house  existing  on  lot  for 
chancery  use.  Zoning  Commission  denied, 
and  included  in  its  Findings  of  Pact  com- 
ments on  changes  of  Iranian  Government. 
State  Department  believed  it  is  not  the  pur- 
view of  the  municipality  to  determine 
whether  foreign  government  status  is  ac- 
ceptable or  whether  its  intended  official 
uses  are  adequately  explained. 

D.C.  Bill  3-120  further  limiting  chancery 
locations,  adopted  by  City  CouncU  October 
1979,  and  approved  by  Mayor.  This  munici- 
pal bill  was  vetoed  by  Congress  December 
1979. 

(The  District  Bill  would  have  seriously  Im- 
paired the  federal  Interest,  by  effectively 
limiting  chanceries  only  to  areas  often  unac- 
ceptable for  security  reasons— high  density 
commercial  and  apartment  zones.) 

B.Z.A.  13166  Italy— 2800  Albermarle 
Street,  N.W.  (R-5-C  District). 
Application  filed:  December  18,  1977. 
Order  Issued:  AprU  21,  1980. 
Location  already  speclficaUy  approved  in 
1977  by  NCPC  Plan,  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion. Preliminary  approval  February  8,  1978. 
Application  for  further  processing  of  a 
Planned  Unit  Development  to  determine 
whether  compliance  with  Zoning  Commis- 
sion Order  (under  Section  7501.4  of  the  Reg- 
ulations). No  procedural  or  major  substan- 
tive problems  were  encountered  in  the  proc- 
essing of  the  application.  The  entire  PUD 
process  nevertheless  took  over  thirty 
months.  (A  private  developer  could  have 
constructed  over  100  residential  sites  under 
existing  zoning  on  the  same  estate  site  with- 
out undergoing  the  process  Imposed  on 
chanceries). 

B.Z.A.   13361   Indonesia— 2020  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  N.W.  (D/C-2-A  District);  2025  P 
St.,  N.W.  (SP-1  District). 
Application  f  Ued:  August  8,  1980. 
Order  Issued:  February  5,  1981. 
Parking  and  landscaping  were  the  focus  of 
the  Board. 

B.Z.A.        13313       Venezuela-2712— 32nd 
Street,  N.W.  (R-l-A  District). 
Application  filed:  June  4,  1980. 
Order  Issued:  October  6.  1980. 
No  basic  chancery  use  Issue  Involved.  Ap- 
plication  requested   a   variance   from   side 
yard  requirements  to  permit  a  carport  to 
the  Embassy  building.  It  was  not  processed 
under  Article  46  since  no  chancery  use  was 
involved. 

B.Z.A.    13459   Singapore- 1826    R   Street, 
N.W.  (R-5-B  District). 
Application  filed:  February  3,  1981. 
Order  Issued:  July  6,  1981. 
The  Board  again  ruled  In  this  case  that 
the  application  be  processed  under  Article 
46  and  not  as  a  special  exception.  Expansion 
to  adjacent  property  within  approved  Dis- 
trict. A  preliminary  matter  was  raised  as  to 


whether  the  owners  of  the  property  must  be 
present  at  the  hearing  in  addition  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Government  of  Singa- 
pore, the  contract  owner.  The  Board  ruled 
that  a  letter  of  authorization  from  the  con- 
tract owner  was  sufficient. 

B.Z.A.  13517  Philippines— 1300  Bataan 
Street,  N.W.  (SP-1  District). 
Application  filed:  April  28,  1981. 
Order  Issued:  July  27.  1981. 
Problem  encountered  as  to  whether  appli- 
cation should  be  subject  to  review  under  Ar- 
ticle 46  as  property  was  located  exclusively 
in  SP-2  District  and,  therefore,  standards  of 
Section  4101.44  were  also  applicable.  Board 
treated  application  solely  as  a  special  excep- 
tion under  4101.44.  Issue  was  raised  as  to 
the  amount  of  parking  that  should  be  re- 
quired under  the  Zoning  Regulations.  The 
B.Z.A.  imposed  a  condition  that  a  greater 
number  of  spaces  be  provided  even  though 
fewer  spaces  are  normally  required  for  all 
other  office  uses  In  the  SP-2  zone. 

B.Z.A.  13137  Gambia— 1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.  (SP-2  DUtrict). 
Application  filed:  November  15,  1979. 
Order  Issued:  April  21.  1980. 
Application  to  use  part  of  fourth  T\oor  of 
building  in  SP-2  District  as  Gamblan  Chan- 
cery was  granted  by  the  Board  as  pursuant 
to  Section  4101.44.  Only  problem  encoun- 
tered was  citizen  opposition  claiming  that 
chanceries  should  t)e  placed  in  commercial 
zones.  Board  did  not  concur. 

B.Z.A.      13532      Prance— 2905      Reservoir 
Road.  N.W. 
Last  Application  filed:  May  29,  1981. 
Order  Issued:  October  15,  1981. 
Site  already  approved  by  NCPC  in  1977 
approved  by  Zoning  Commission  December 
8,  1977  and  February  8,  1979.  B.Z.A.  action 
to  assure  comformlty. 

B.ZJ^.  13642  Cape  Verde— 3415  Massachu- 
setts Ave.  N.W 
Application  fUed:  September  9,  1981. 
Order  Issued:  December  12,  1981. 
Parking  issue  considered. 
Of  the  cases  following  the  congressional 
veto  of  December  1979  and  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  a  foreign  missions  bill,  later 
revised  as  S.  854  and  H.R.  4814,  some  In- 
volved a  Board  review  for  compliance  with 
conditions  placed  on  locations  already  ap- 
proved  by   the   Zoning   Commission,   or   a 
minor  adjustment  such  as  an  extension  of  a 
carport.  The  remaining  cases  did  not  Involve 
major   location    issues.    This    is   neither   a 
record  establishing  substantial  accommoda- 
tion of  major  federal  agency  concerns  nor  of 
difficult  cases  Involved. 

COMPROMISE  SECTION  206 

Section  206  of  S.  854,  either  In  it*  original 
form  as  introduced  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  or  as  enacted  by  the  House  in  a 
compromise  version  In  H.R.  4814  (the  Pas- 
cell-Dellums  House  compromise),  provides 
for  a  balance  of  federal  as  well  as  municipal 
Interests. 

This  balance  must  Include  regulatory  cri- 
teria and  a  process  which  ensures  recogni- 
tion of  both  federal  as  well  as  local  Impacts, 
and  which  includes  appropriate  federal  as 
well  as  municipal  representation. 

The  compromise  Section  206  differs  from 
the  provision  originally  Introduced  princi- 
pally by  esUbllshing  a  new  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  thereby  retaining  jurisdiction  In 
the  municipal  government,  instead  of  vest- 
ing authority  in  the  National  CapiUl  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

District  authorities  are  disinclined  to  ac- 
commodate this  federal  interest,  notwith- 
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standing  the  limited  Impact  on  the  District. 
If  the  compromise  is  not  accepUble  to  the 
Congress,  the  alternative  for  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  return  to  the  original  concept 
of  Section  206.  which  would  vest  authority 
in  some  federal  agency.  The  alternative  to 
the  present  compromise,  therefore,  may  be 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  floor  on  separate 
non-compromise  bills.  This  could  resolve  the 
State  Department's  problems,  but  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  solution. 

We  believe  on  balance  that  the  House 
compromise  Section  2M  is  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  which  will  not  remain 
status  quo. 

Mr.  PERCY.  These  are  examples  of 
why.  In  frustration,  the  administration 
has  now  asked  for  this  authority  in 
this  act  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  WUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  that 
list,  does  it  contain  the  new  Russian 
Embassy? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No,  there  is  no  listing 
In  that  particular  list  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian Embassy  because  that  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Zoning 
Commission  and  the  Soviet  Union  at 
all.  That  land,  as  the  Senator  properly 
pointed  out,  was  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  could  do  what  it  wanted 
with  that  land. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  cases  of  adverse 
Impact  on  our  national  security  inter- 
est. 

In  the  Senator's  Judgment,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, does  giving  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  location  that  it  now  has  Impact  ad- 
versely on  our  national  security  Inter- 
est? 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois said  earlier,  I  would  doubt  that 
if  this  btU  had  been  in  effect,  whether 
that  deal  would  have  ever  gone 
through. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  that  that  deal,  as  he 
expressed  it,  and  I  will  express  it  the 
same  way,  has  an  adverse  impact  on 
our  national  security  interest?  He 
seems  to  be  saying  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  a  high  area.  We  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
impact  that  height  gives  in  surveil- 
lance, that  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
areas  that  anyone  might  want  to  have 
if  they  intend,  as  many  embassies  do, 
including  the  Soviet  Embassy,  to  have 
surveillance  measures. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yet  our 
State  Department  made  that  deal  with 
the  Russians  despite  the  fact  that,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  indicated,  it 
could  have  an  adverse  impact  on  our 
national  security  Interest.  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  feels 
that  it  does  indeed  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  our  national  security  inter- 
est. I  do  not  want  to  put  words  in  his 
mouth.  He  can  answer  that  himself. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  imagine  that 
the  American  Embassy— I  will  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  whether  or 
not  the  chancery  in  Moscow  is  up  on  a 
hill,  is  elevated.  We  all  know  the  ad- 
vantage If  we  have  a  television  anten- 
na on  our  house.  The  higher  you  can 
get,  the  better  the  reception.  Are  we 
on  flat  land  In  Moscow  and  are  they 
on  a  hill  in  Washington? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  answer  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  site  for  the  new 
embassy  facilities  in  Moscow  is  adja- 
cent to  the  present  facilities,  with 
which  the  Senator  Is  familiar.  It  Is  be- 
tween the  present  facilities  and  the 
Moscow  River  so  It  Is  not  on  any  ele- 
vated hill. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  there 
were  three  cases  in  which  the  local 
zoning  authorities  did  turn  down  the 
applications.  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
there  were  two  denials.  The  BZA 
denied  the  application  of  Bangladesh. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Zoning  Com- 
mission denied  the  application  of  Iran. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  national  security  In- 
terest In  those  cases. 

In  every  one  of  the  cases  decided 
after  those  two  cases,  which.  Inciden- 
tally, came  along  very  promptly  after 
the  new  system  had  been  adopted  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of 
State,  every  one  of  the  succeeding 
cases  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
applicant.  So  I  do  not  see  how  there 
can  be  any  claim  that  the  current 
system  has  been  unresponsive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  a  comment  from  the 
Zoning  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  reference  to  the  han- 
dling of  these  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

District  or  CoLuiaiA 
OovmmfxirT. 

ZOMINC  COMMISSIOII. 

Wa*hington,  D.C..  March  2S,  1982. 
Hon.  Chajoxs  McC.  Mathias. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oovemmental 
Efficiency  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Semator  Mathias:  The  Zoning  Com- 
mission is  in  receipt  from  your  office  of  the 
additional  material  submitted  to  you  by  the 
SUte  Department.  On  behalf  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  and  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  Issues  raised  in  that  statement,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Department  of  State  alleges  that 
"Existing  municipal  policy  and  regula- 
tions ...  do  not  result  in  a  balancing  of  the 
federal  interest  with  local  concerns  .  . 
The  Zoning  Commission  and  BZA  believe 
that  is  simply  not  true.  The  present  regula- 
tions obviously  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  State 
Department  would  prefer  In  allowing  chan- 
ceries to  locate  In  certain  areas  without 
review  by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 
However,  the  present  regulations  clearly  do 
balance  federal  Interest  concerns  with  local 
concerns.  No  other  office  use  Is  permitted  In 


many  of  the  areas  where  chancery  offices 
are  permitted.  Furthermore,  the  Board  is 
required  to  solicit  the  impact  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  applications  that  are 
filed.  Lastly,  the  meml)ers  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  which 
prepared  the  Foreign  Missions  element,  and 
the  Zoning  Commission,  which  Implemented 
it.  consists  of  a  balance  of  local  and  federal 
members. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  argues  that 
chanceries  "are  usually  lower-density  insti- 
tutional land  uses  which  for  security  and 
representational  purposes  are  normally  re- 
quired to  be  located  In  separate  and  Individ- 
ually controlled  structures."  The  Depart- 
ment has  also  argued  that  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission has  been  unduly  restrictive  in  not 
allowing  chanceries  to  locate  in  certain 
neighborhood  oriented  commercial  districts. 
These  arguments  appear  to  be  inconsistent. 
Furthermore,  allowing  chanceries  in  many 
low  density  office  districts  would  clearly  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  Foreign  Missions  ele- 
ment. 

3.  The  Department  of  State  argues  that 
the  location  of  chancery  Impacts  on  local 
concerns  are  small  while  the  corresponding 
Impact  on  the  federal  interest  is  "consider- 
ably greater."  The  Commission  and  Board 
are  unable  to  understand  this  rationale. 
Clearly,  the  impact  on  a  neighborhood  of  a 
small  chancery  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
different  from  a  larger  chancery.  That  Is 
precisely  the  reason  that  the  BZA  review 
was  established. 

4.  The  overall  record  of  the  treatment  of 
chancery  applications  that  have  been  con- 
sidered is  one  that  reveals  a  generally  favor- 
able pattern  of  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Board.  As  has  been  stated  previously,  of 
twelve  cases  filed,  eleven  have  been  heard 
and  decided;  one  has  been  delayed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  government.  Of  the  eleven 
heard,  ten  were  granted  and  one  was  denied. 

5.  The  Department  of  SUtes"  character- 
ization of  the  difference  between  the  NCPC 
plan  and  the  zoning  regulations  eventually 
adopted  oversUtes  the  Issue.  The  NCPC  has 
formally  gone  on  record  stating  that  the 
Zoning  Commission's  regulations  did  In  fact 
Implement  the  plan.  Further,  neither  the 
NCPC  nor  the  Department  of  SUte  ever 
formally  asked  the  Zoning  Commission  to 
amend  the  adopted  regulations. 

6.  The  Department  of  States'  character- 
ization of  the  approval  process  for  chancer- 
ies in  Diplomatic  and  Special  Purpose  Dis- 
trict puts  a  much  greater  negative  image  on 
the  process  than  It  really  has.  A  use  permit- 
ted with  BZA  approval  is  not  one  that  Is  dis- 
favored: It  Is  one  that  Is  deemed  compatible 
with  the  predominant  purpose  and  charac- 
ter of  the  zone,  but  that  potentially  could 
have  impacts  that  would  be  unacceptable  if 
the  actual  operating  conditions  of  the  use 
were  not  considered  and  mitigated.  If  neces- 
sary. 

7.  The  Department  of  State  correctly 
notes  that  there  were  three  cases  considered 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Diplomatic 
District  Regulations.  The  Board  and  Zoning 
Commission  gave  extensive  consideration  to 
all  three.  In  the  case  of  Bangladesh,  the 
Board  was  forced  to  balance  the  concerns  of 
the  local  versus  national  Interests.  It  was 
not  an  easy  matter  for  the  Board,  and  the 
Department's  view  that  the  federal  interest 
"clearly"  should  predominate  Is  Just  not 
warranted  by  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  this  matter  again  required  balance, 
and  In  this  case,  the  balance  was  weighted 
toward  the  applicant.  Again,  the  gloss  that 
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the  Department  applies  Just  is  not  support- 
ed by  the  facts.  The  case  was  delayed  Initial- 
ly on  the  agreement  of  the  applicant,  the 
Board  determined  to  make  a  personal  field 
inspection  of  the  property  (an  unusual 
event),  and  the  Board  spent  many  months 
debating  and  resolving  issues.  In  the  case  of 
Iran,  the  Department  alleges  that  it  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  "Intended  offi- 
cial uses  are  adequately  explained."  On  the 
contrary.  If  the  Department  expects  a  true 
balancing  of  local  and  federal  interests  to 
occur,  then  all  parties  must  state  and  sup- 
port their  reasons  for  taking  a  position. 
Only  then  can  the  balance  be  struck. 

8.  The  Commission  and  Board  note  that 
after  these  three  initial  cases  were  decided, 
all  of  the  remaining  applications  have  been 
processed  promptly  and  in  the  favor  of  the 
applicant.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  will 
always  be  a  shakedown  period  after  the 
adoption  and  Implementation  of  new  regula- 
tions, and  it  should  be  expected  that  if  the 
Foreign  Missions  Commission  is  created,  it 
win  likely  experience  such  a  period  also. 

9.  As  to  the  actions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CouncU  in  creating  Bill  3-120,  which 
attempted  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Zoning  Commission  in  determining  the 
proper  location  of  chanceries,  both  the 
Zoning  Commission  and  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  appeared  and  testified  before 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  opposition 
to  that  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  Issues  noted  In  the  Department  of 
State's  submission.  If  you  have  any  further 
questions,  feel  free  to  call  the  Zoning  Secre- 
tariat at  727-6311. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Waltxh  B.  Lewis, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  say  I  think 
it  was  outrageous  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  our  Government  to 
permit  the  Russians  to  build  an  em- 
bassy on  Just  about  the  highest  piece 
of  property  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C,  giving  It  superior  opportunity  for 
Intelligence  communications  In  our 
Capital  City.  I  think  that  that  decision 
could  very  well  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  our  national  security  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  using  those 
words  because  those  were  the  words 
used  by  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
In  an  earlier  conunent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
comments.  As  I  say,  if  this  act  had 
been  in  being  at  the  time  the  negotia- 
tions were  undertaken  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  doubt  that  that  property 
would  have  been  released  or  would 
have  had  to  be  released. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Of 
course,  that  Is  conjectural,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  opposite  argument 
could  be  made,  because  the  CIA,  my 
information  Is,  objected  to  the  deal 
made  by  the  Department  of  State.  I 
understand  that  that  decision  was 
made  at  the  highest  level  of  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
guidelines  that  have  been  adopted  by 


amendment     today    would    certainly 
have  prevented  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  dated  April  26.  1982.  to  Howard 
Bakxr  from  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig.  I  shall  read  one  section  per- 
taining to  section  206. 

Section  206  represents  a  proper  balance 
between  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
interests.  The  compromise  language  was 
achieved  through  congressional  and  District 
deliberations,  and  is  a  critical  element  of  the 
legislation. 

In  other  words,  defeat  of  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  and  passage  of  the 
bin  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
critical,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
says— a  critical  element  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  The  Administration  strong- 
ly supports  prompt  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act,  S.  854,  as  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. The  bill,  S.  854,  gives  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  regulate  the  activities 
of  foreign  missions  in  the  U.S.  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  and  national  security.  It  is  an 
Important  diplomatic  Initiative  which  clear- 
ly meets  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
concerns. 

The  significant  Federal  Interest  stemming 
from  our  International  obligations,  necessi- 
tated a  compromise  regarding  the  location 
of  chanceries  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Sec- 
tion 206  represents  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  in- 
terests. The  compromise  language  was 
achieved  through  lengthy  Congressional 
and  District  deliberations,  and  is  a  critical 
element  of  the  legislation. 

The  blU  does  not  provide  for  direct  partici- 
pation by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  any 
land-use  process  in  any  municipality  or 
State,  except  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  Nation's  Capital.  If  approval  is  granted 
by  the  Secretary  to  a  foreign  mission  to  ac- 
quire space  in  any  State  in  the  United 
States,  that  Jurisdiction  has  full  control 
over  its  land-use  process  and  any  decisions 
with  regard  to  such  locations. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  S. 
854  as  reported,  without  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Of 
course,  Mr.  President,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  to  sell,  anyway.  The 
Government  had  the  final  decision.  No 
one  forced  the  Government  to  sell. 
The  Govenunent  sold  because  the  ne- 
gotiators wanted  to  sell.  The  Senator 
said  if  this  legislation  had  been  in 
effect  In  1969,  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. Does  this  legislation  take  away 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  decision? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield.  Just  because  of  the  question  of 


whether  or  not  the  Government  was 
In  a  straltjacket?  I  think  it  was  an  im- 
portant one.  There  were  34  acres  up 
on  Connecticut  Avenue,  the  old 
Bureau  of  Standards  site,  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  well  knows. 
There  was  not  only  one  piece  of  prop- 
erty that  we  were  dealing  with.  There 
were  34  acres  on  Connecticut  Avenue. 
They  could  have  carved  out  10  of  that. 
Some  of  that  is  still  vacant  up  there. 
Some  still  has  not  been  built  on. 

There  were  a  lot  of  alternatives  to 
this  deal,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  this? 
There  are  far  more  than  34  acres  of 
Government  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  are  many  areas. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  are  many.  I 
just  mentioned  one  to  be  specific. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  And 
there  are  many  other  areas  that  could 
be  utilized  for  such  a  facility. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  close 
my  comments  and  yield  back  my  time. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  dated  April  26,  1982,  from 
Charles  Whitehouse,  president  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
an  association  of  about  11,000  Foreign 
Service  officers.  I  read  in  part: 

Section  206  as  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committees  (and  as  passed 
by  the  House)  represents  a  compromise  to 
ensure  a  balance  of  federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  concerns  in  decisions  on  the  loca- 
tion and  activities  of  foreign  missions  In  the 
nation's  capital.  It  redresses  the  present  im- 
balance of  exclusive  District  Zoning  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  by  according  the  federal 
government  a  limited  role  In  the  decisions  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Commission  (to  be  cre- 
ated as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  to  ensure  "adequate  and 
secure  facilities  for  foreign  missions  In  the 
nation's  capital".  With  901  terrorist  attacks 
against  U.S.  officials  and  facilities  abroad 
since  1968,  the  District  Zoning  Commission 
cannot  be  left  In  exclusive  control  over  the 
locations  and  activities  of  chanceries  in  the 
nation's  capital  without  concern  for  the  po- 
tential Impact  on  our  own  personnel  serving 
abroad.  Section  206  as  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee represents  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  the  federal  government 
and  those  of  us  who  serve  it  abroad.  We 
urge  you  to  support  Senator  Percy  In  his 
effort  to  ensure  that  Section  206  is  not  di- 
luted. 

Mr.  F*resident,  certainly,  anyone 
would  recognize  that  the  pending 
amendment  does  dilute  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  section  206. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Foreign  Service 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  26,  1982. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  11,000 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
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national  Development  whom  we  represent, 
and  who  themaelves  come  from  every  sUte 
in  the  Union,  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association  (AFSA).  strongly  supports  S. 
8M.  Except  for  amendments  agreed  to  by 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chair- 
man Percy,  the  floor  manager.  AFSA  sup- 
ports this  bill  as  reported  out  of  both  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
part  of  HJl.  4814. 

The  bUl  will  enable  the  United  SUtes  gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  protection  of  its 
Foreign  Service  personnel  and  improve  the 
general  treatment  of  United  SUtes  officials 
serving  abroad,  as  well  as  promote  national 
security.  At  present,  the  United  States  la  se 
verely  constrained  in  Its  ability  to  redress 
imbalances  in  treatment  accorded  U.S.  mis- 
sions abroad  and  that  accorded  foreign  gov- 
ernments here.  If  the  United  States  is  to  be 
able  to  effectively  protect  lU  personnel  serv- 
ing abroad  against  discriminatory  treatment 
In  areas  of  security,  housing  and  essential 
services  and  facilities,  it  must  be  able  to  re- 
spond in  Itind  to  this  practices  discrimina- 
tion. 

Sections  20«  and  207  of  the  bill  are  likely 
to  be  the  subject  of  floor  debate.  APSA 
urges  you  to  support  the  position  of  the 
floor  manager.  Senator  Percy,  in  both  cases. 

Section  206  as  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committees  (and  as  passed 
by  the  House)  represents  a  compromise  to 
ensure  a  balance  of  federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  concerns  In  decisions  on  the  loca- 
tion and  activities  of  foreign  missions  in  the 
nation's  capital.  It  redresses  the  present  im- 
balance of  exclusive  District  Zoning  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction  by  according  the  federal 
government  a  limited  role  In  the  decisions  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Commission  (to  be  cre- 
ated as  an  independent  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  to  ensure  "adequate  and 
secure  facilities  for  foreign  missions  in  the 
nation's  capital".  With  901  terrorist  attaclcs 
against  U.S.  officials  and  facilities  abroad 
since  1968.  the  District  Zoning  Commission 
cannot  be  left  in  exclusive  control  over  the 
locations  and  activities  of  chanceries  in  the 
nation's  capital  without  concern  for  the  po- 
tential impact  on  our  own  personnel  serving 
abroad.  Section  206  as  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee represents  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  the  federal  government 
and  those  of  us  who  serve  it  abroad.  We 
urge  you  to  support  Senator  Percy  in  his 
effort  to  ensure  that  Section  206  is  not  di- 
luted. 

Section  207  is  intended  to  confer  on  feder- 
al authorities  a  veto  over  the  granting  of 
rights  and  privileges  to  foreign  missions  out- 
side of  the  nation's  capital.  It  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  foreign  missions  outside  of  the 
nation's  capital  will  not  be  accorded  treat- 
ment better  than  that  which  they  grant  our 
personnel  in  their  own  countries.  Senators 
Percy  and  Durenberger  will  offer  a  techni- 
cal amendment  making  unambiguous  the 
intent  that  the  federal  government  may  in 
no  way  Interfere  to  corifer  privileges  which 
the  states  or  localities  themselves  opt  to 
deny.  AFSA  supports  this  amendment. 

This  bill  provides  the  necessary  leverage 
for  the  United  States  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  our  missions  and  official  personnel 
abroad.  We  understand  S.  854  will  be  sched- 
uled for  floor  action  very  soon,  and  urge 
your  support  for  undiluted  enactment  of 


this  long  overdue  foreign  relations  and  na- 
tional security  measure. 
Sincerely. 

CHAIU.XS  S.  WnmHoosB. 
President 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  the  distinguished  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment,  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  our  committee.  Is 
ready.  Very  seldom  have  we  had  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  It  is  almost  re- 
freshing to  find  ourselves  on  opposite 
sides  on  this  issue.  Nonetheless,  It  is 
distressing  to  me  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  work  out  a  compromise 
between  us.  but  I  do  feel  the  original 
section  206  Is  a  fair  and  balanced  com- 
promise. Therefore,  I  shall  resist  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
said  that  he  regrets  that  he  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  a  compromise.  I 
am  equally  sorry  about  that,  because 
this  Is  the  kind  of  debate  that  really  Is 
not  necessary,  given  the  other  Impor- 
tant matters  that  crowd  the  agenda  of 
the  Senate.  But  he  continues  to  de- 
scribe the  bill  that  is  pending  as  a 
compromise.  I  have  some  difficulty 
with  understanding  who  Is  compromis- 
ing with  whom. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  has  never 
been  subject  to  a  rollcall  vote  In  the 
House.  I  think  it  really  looks  very 
close  to  the  original  proposal  of  the 
E>epartment  of  State  in  its  primitive 
form,  rather  than  as  honed  and  pol- 
ished by  any  compromise. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  federally 
dominated  Foreign  Missions  Commis- 
sion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
rezone  the  city  for  one  special  pur- 
pose, that  purpose  being  chanceries, 
the  business  offices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, would  be  a  step  backward  for 
the  limited  home  rule  authority  vested 
by  the  Congress  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1973. 

It  would  be  a  regressive  step  for  such 
a  hard  won  victory  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  noted  that 
the  home  rule  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  in  exist- 
ence less  than  10  years,  a  very  short 
time  as  governments  go.  That  is  a 
short  time.  Mr.  President— a  short 
time  since  Congress  finally  hammered 
out  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1973. 

I  can  recall  very  clearly  the  old. 
three-Federal-commlssioner  form  of 
government  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  preceded  the  present 
Mayor-City  Council.  These  three  Fed- 
eral commissioners  ran  the  show  in 
the  District  and  were  the  overseers  of 
aU  the  municipal  functions. 

The  700,000  residents  of  the  District 
had  very  little  say  in  how  the  city  was 
run.  Today,  with  limited  home  rule. 


residents  have  limited  voting  rights. 
They  elect  their  Mayor  and  Council, 
and  they  vote  for  President.  But. 
unlike  residents  of  other  cities,  they 
do  not  have  a  voting  representative  in 
Congress;  so  they  have  no  one  who 
speaks  directly  for  them  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  this  question: 
How  many  nations  have  facilities  In 
Washington.  D.C.? 

Mr.  PERCY.  About  150. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  once 
said:  "Every  Member  of  Congress 
takes  care  of  the  needs  of  his  constitu- 
ents, but  we  are  the  constituents  of  no 
one.  We  are  the  constituents  of  no 
one." 

I  do  not  think  it  reflects  any  great 
credit  on  either  ourselves  or  our  prede- 
cessors here  that  that  statement  was 
made  in  1815,  but  It  is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  in  1815. 

So  I  am  appealing  to  Senators  here 
today  to  view  this  amendment  as  a 
home  rtile  issue,  both  for  the  cities  in 
other  States  affected  by  preemption 
and  for  their  sister  city  and  National 
Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  only  disfference,  as  I  see  It.  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  pre- 
emption and  the  preemption  of  213 
other  cities  is  that  the  bill  does  not 
create  a  Federal  zoning  board  for  the 
other  cities  els  it  does  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  home  rule  being  pre- 
empted in  this  bill  by  sections  206  and 
207,  regardless  of  whether  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Chicago,  New  York.  San 
Francisco.  Anchorage,  New  Orleans. 
Phoenix,  Wilmington,  Miami.  Balti- 
more, Minneapolis.  Las  Vegas,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Wheeling,  Boston,  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Wheeling— yes.  I  see  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  pricked  up  his 
ears— Wheeling  could  be  affected  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  How  could  Wheel- 
ing be  affected? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  are  preempted 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  spe- 
cifically by  the  Department  of  State, 
if  there  is  a  consular  office  located  in 
those  cities.  The  local  zoning  author- 
ity could  be  affected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Our  first  State 
capital  in  West  Virginia  was  located  in 
Wheeling,  which,  is  located  in  the 
northern  panhandle  of  our  State.  I 
have  been  there  in  the  last  24  hours.  I 
wish  my  friend  from  Maryland  would 
Join  me  and  see  the  desolation  that 
has  set  in  on  account  of  the  economy 
in   the   country,   including   the   steel 
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mills  being  shut  down  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ohio  River. 

I  appreciate  always  his  feeling  of 
kindness  toward  West  Virginia.  We 
want  him  to  enjoy  Jefferson  County 
at  every  opportunity— where  Harpers 
Ferry,  Shepherdstown,  Charles  Town, 
and  other  areas  give  him  a  feeling  of 
strength  week  by  week. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Since  he  has 
raised  the  question  of  how  this  bill 
would  Impact  on  Wheeling,  I  submit  at 
this  time  for  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
various  States  in  which  cities  would  be 
Impacted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CrriES  With  Con sitlar  OmcBS 

Alabama.  Mobile,  Birmingham,  Montgom- 
ery. 

Alaska.  Anchorage,  Juneau. 

Arizona.  Phoenix.  Tucson,  Scottsdale. 
Douglas.  Nogales. 

Arkansas.  Little  Rock. 

California,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
San  Diego.  Atherton,  Concord,  Culver  City, 
Bakersfield.  Berkeley,  Burllngame.  Beverly 
Hills.  Burbank.  Fresno.  Hollywood,  La 
Habra,  Monterey.  Oakland.  Palm  Springs. 
Pasadena.  Long  Beach,  Sacramento,  Santa 
Monica,  San  Mateo.  San  Jose,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Bernardino.  San  Fernando.  San 
Gabriel.  Stanford.  Stockton,  Calexico. 

Colorado,  Denver.  Boulder. 

Connecticut.  Bridgeport,  Norwich,  Hart- 
ford, Greenwich,  New  Haven,  Waterbury, 
Stamford. 

Delaware,  Wilmington. 

Florida,  Miami.  Tampa,  Jacksonville.  Or- 
lando, Ft.  Lauderdale,  Coral  Gables.  Ft. 
Pierce,  Gainesville,  Hollywood,  Miami 
Beach.  Panama  City,  Sarasota.  South 
Miami.  West  Palm  Beach,  Lake  Worth,  Pen- 
sacola.  Palm  Beach.  Key  Biscayne,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Georgia,  Atlanta,  Savannah. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu,  Kallua. 

Idaho.  Nampa,  Boise. 

Illinois,  Mollne.  Belleville,  Wheaton, 
Evanston,  Chicago. 

Indiana,  Mishawalta,  East  Chicago.  Ft. 
Wayne.  Indianapolis,  Evansvllle. 

Iowa.  Des  Mones. 

Kansas,  Kansas  City,  Wichita. 

Kentucky.  Louisville,  Lexington. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
Lake  Charles.  Metalrle,  Lafayette. 

Maine.  Portland. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Rockville,  Annap- 
olis. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Springfield, 
Gloucester.  Fltchburg,  Fall  River,  Marlboro, 
New  Bedford.  Worcester. 

Michigan.  Detroit.  Lansing,  Grand  Rapids, 
Hancock.  Ishpeming. 

Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth, 
Rochester. 

Mississippi.  Jackson.  Gulfport. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City. 

Montana,  Great  Falls,  Butte,  Missoula, 
Billings. 

Nebraska,  Omaha.  Lincoln. 

Nevada.  Las  Vegas.  Reno. 

New  Hampshire.  Manchester. 

New  Jersey,  Newark,  Trenton,  Orange. 

New  Mexico.  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York.  New  York  City,  Albany,  Buffa- 
lo, Rochester,  Yonkers. 


North  Carolina.  Charlotte,  Wilmington, 
Ooldsboro.  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota,  Bismark.  Fargo. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Ashtabula, 
Cincinnati,  Oxford,  Dayton. 

Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  City.  Tulsa. 

Oregon,  Portland.  Astoria.  Salem. 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh. 
State  College.  Wyndmoor.  Easton.  Harrls- 
burg.  Carnegie. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence,  Coventry. 

South  Carolina,  Charleston,  Lake  City, 
Spartanburg. 

South  Dakota.  Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee.  Nashville.  Memphis. 

Texas,  Houston,  Dallas,  Galveston,  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Pt.  Worth,  Austin.  Laredo.  San  An- 
tonio, AmarlUo.  Abilene.  Brownsville.  San 
Juan.  Port  Arthur.  I>el  Rio,  Eagle  Pass,  El 
Paso.  Lubbock,  McAllen.  Presido,  Beau- 
mont, Point  Comfort.  Prairie  View. 

Utah,  Morgan,  Provo,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont,  Burlington. 

Virginia,  Norfolk.  Richmond.  Alexandria, 
Newport  News,  Hampton. 

Washington.  Seattle,  Pullman,  Spokane. 

West  Virginia,  Wheeling.  Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin.  Milwaukee.  Madison.  Oshkosh. 

Wyoming.  Rock  Springs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  return  to  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
D.C.  Home  Rule  Act.  recognized  that 
there  was  a  special  Federal  Interest  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Congress  also  recognized  a  special 
obligation  to  the  Nation's  Capital  be- 
cause of  the  vast  amount  of  land 
which  the  Federal  Government  occu- 
pies here,  which  is  nontaxable,  and 
the  demands  which  the  Federal  pres- 
ence and  the  related  activity  It  at- 
tracts here  place  on  municipal  serv- 
ices, such  as  police,  fire  and  highways. 
The  heavy  Federsd  presence  in  Wash- 
ington attracts  businesses  seeking  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  be  represented  before 
Congress.  It  attracts  visitors,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  who  come  here  to 
learn  about  our  Government  and  our 
Nation's  history  in  the  various  monu- 
ments. Government  archives,  and  mu- 
seums, and  to  consult  the  Government 
or  Congress.  And  it  attracts  those 
seeking  to  redress  their  grievances  at 
the  seat  of  power. 

There  is  no  other  American  city  with 
as  many  demonstrations,  marches,  pa- 
rades, and  all  the  kind  of  public  par- 
ticipation that  we  observe  here  every 
day. 

All  of  these  activities  exert  a  tre- 
mendous drain  on  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  District  Government. 
The  burgeoning  of  nonprofit  tax- 
exempt  Institutions  and  think  tanks 
further  depletes  the  city's  tax  rolls.  As 
compensation  for  these  extraordinary 
uses.  Congress  provides  an  annual  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  District 
known  as  the  Federal  payment. 

In  the  instance  of  land-use  control. 
Congress,  again  recognizing  the  Feder- 
al Interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Insured  that  that  interest  would  be 
balanced  in  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  boards   and   commissions. 


The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corp.  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  are  two  such  ex- 
amples. 

In  the  case  of  the  D.C.  Zoning  Com- 
mission, two  of  the  five  members  by 
Federal  statute  are  Federal  represent- 
atives. They  are  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  Congress,  in  estab- 
lishing the  D.C.  Zoning  Commission  in 
1938,  insured  that  the  Federal  interest 
would  be  represented.  The  Home  Rule 
Act  reaffirmed  that  membership  com- 
position. 

I  might  interject  here  that  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  is.  indeed,  a  Fed- 
eral employee  representing  the  Feder- 
al interest.  The  State  Department,  in 
a  curious  formulation  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Governmental  Efficien- 
cy and  the  District  of  Columbia,  at- 
tempted to  characterize  the  Architect 
as  someone  other  than  a  Federal 
member.  Apparently,  the  Department 
does  not  believe  the  legislative  branch 
is  in  fact,  part  of  our  Federal  system. 
This  may  come  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  my  colleagues.  But  this  is  es- 
sentially what  the  State  Department 
would  have  us  believe— that  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  is  not  really  a  Fed- 
eral representative.  Now  some  may 
have  suspected  the  Department  mis- 
trusted the  legislative  branch,  but  that 
statement  from  the  State  Department 
witness  at  our  hearing  was  a  real  eye- 
opener.  I  am  sure  it  will  come  as  news 
to  Mr.  George  White  that  he  is  not 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  Is  equally  disturbing  about 
this  section  206  proposal  to  create  a 
Foreign  Missions  Commission  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  the  implied 
mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  democratic  processes  and 
protections  as  spelled  out  in  the  Home 
Rule  Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Simply  put,  the  State  Department 
does  not  trust  the  D.C.  government  to 
do  what  it.  the  Department  of  State, 
wants  to  do  In  every  instance  with 
regard  to  locating  chanceries  of  for- 
eign governments,  although  as  the 
record  this  afternoon  has  been  made 
clear  in  the  overwhelming  number  of 
instances.  In  fact,  what  has  been  de- 
sired by  the  Department  has,  in  fact, 
been  accomplished  through  local  gov- 
ernmental processes. 

Although  the  D.C.  track  record  on 
zoning  decisions  favorable  to  foreign 
governments  is  virtually  perfect.  State 
nevertheless  wants  to  cover  all  its 
bases.  The  Department  proposes  to  do 
this  by  loading  up  the  five-member 
D.C.  Zoning  Commission,  composed  of 
three  Mayoral  appointees;  and  two 
Federal  appointees— the  Naltional  Park 
Service  and  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, with  two  more  Federal  members— 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
(NCPC).    This    results    in    a    seven- 
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member  Foreign  Missions  Commission 
with  four  Federal  representatives  and 
three  District  representatives.  Adding 
insult  to  injury,  the  Department  pro- 
poses, nevertheless,  to  call  this  feder- 
ally dominated  group  a  "District  of 
Columbia"  agency,  hoping,  apparent- 
ly, that  no  one  can  count. 

This  Federal  Commission  is  sup- 
posed to  rezone  the  District  for  chan- 
ceries as  a  matter  of  right  only.  This 
would  do  away  with  the  present  D.C. 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  review  of 
individual  chancery  applications 
which  propose  to  locate  in  residential 
neighborhoods  for  compatibility  with 
those  neighborhoods.  The  so-called 
"special  exception"  process  of  individ- 
ual case  review  is  a  common  procedure 
in  zoning  practice  throughout  the 
United  States.  Because  chanceries  are 
office  uses,  they  do  not,  as  a  matter  of 
right  belong  In  residential  neighbor- 
hoods 

The  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment (BZA).  which  is  different  from 
the  Zoning  Commission,  is  also  a  five- 
member  body  containing  Federal  rep- 
resentation. 

Three  members  are  mayoral 
appointees,  one  is  a  representative  of 
the  National  Capital  and  Planning 
Commission,  and  the  fifth  position  is 
filled  by  rotating  one  member  from 
the  D.C.  2Soning  Commission.  So,  at 
some  times,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ap- 
peals has  one  Federal  member.  At 
other  times,  it  has  two. 

So  the  Federal  interest  Is  well  pro- 
tected on  both  zoning  bodies. 

Section  206  would  have  this  Federal 
Foreign  Missions  Commission  do  again 
in  6  months  what  it  took  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  a  Fed- 
eral planning  body,  and  the  D.C. 
Zoning  Commission  several  years  to 
accomplish.  And  it  would  have  to 
rezone  the  District  for  chanceries 
without  requiring  a  public  hearing  to 
allow  interested  parties,  including  the 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  most 
likely  to  be  affected,  to  express  their 
views — this  in  the  greatest  democracy 
in  the  world.  I  find  it  amazing  that  the 
Department  would  even  suggest  such  a 
preemptive  scheme,  while  at  the  same 
time  professing  the  deep  U.S.  concern 
around  the  globe  for  democratic  proc- 
esses and  representative  governments. 

In  1978.  the  District  of  Columbia 
Zoning  Commission  mapped  sizable 
areas  of  Washington  for  chancery  use. 
and  this  touches  upon  the  very  inter- 
esting questions  that  were  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

Those  areas  were  of  two  kinds:  Areas 
where  chanceries  could  locate  as  a 
matter  of  right  requiring  no  individual 
case  review,  and  areas  where  they 
could  locate  if  their  individual  site  and 
building  plan  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment.  This  spe- 
cial zoning  was  undertaken  at  the 
behest  of  the  Department  of  State  and 


in  accordance  with  the  "Porelgn  Mis- 
sions and  International  Agencies"  Fed- 
eral element  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  adopted  by  the  Federal  planning 
body,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  I  might  note  that  both 
the  Senate  and  House  District  Com- 
mittees are  represented  on  the  NCPC. 

This  Diplomatic  Overlay  Zone,  as  it 
was  called,  was  concurred  with  by  the 
State  Department.  It  provided  gener- 
ous areas  of  the  city  where  foreign 
governments  could  locate  their  busi- 
ness offices. 

That  Diplomatic  Overlay  Zone  has 
never  been  challenged  in  court  by 
anyone,  including  foreign  governments 
or  the  Department  of  State.  The 
reason,  of  course.  Is  quite  simple.  It 
works.  It  fully  accommodates  the 
needs  of  foreign  missions  for  office 
space. 

In  addition,  since  1968  there  has  ex- 
isted a  34-acre  International  Center 
site  in  the  District  specifically  set 
aside  for  foreign  missions,  especially 
those  of  developing  nations  unable  to 
compete  effectively  for  space  suitable 
to  their  needs  in  the  high  cost  Wash- 
ington real  estate  market. 

This  site,  at  present,  has  leased 
space  on  a  long-term  basis— 99  years  or 
more— to  8  foreign  governments.  Nev- 
ertheless, potentially  26  1-acre  sites 
still  remain  available  for  foreign  mis- 
sion use.  Twenty-six  potential  sites  for 
foreign  chanceries  are  still  sitting  up 
there  at  Connecticut  and  Van  Ness 
Streets  14  years  after  Congress  au- 
thorized the  use  of  this  site  by  State 
for  foreign  governments. 

One  might  reasonably  ask:  Where 
has  the  State  Department  been  for 
the  past  14  years  as  these  smaller  na- 
tions have  been  gaining  U.S.  recogni- 
tion, sending  missions,  and  seeking  a 
place  to  do  business  and  be  properly 
represented  in  this  greatest  capital  In 
the  world? 

Who  has  been  escorting  these  devel- 
oping countries  through  the  govern- 
mental process  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  District  of  Colimibia?  Who 
has  been  letting  them  know  that  there 
is  a  secure  and  adequate  site  just  wait- 
ing for  them  at  the  International 
Center?  Who  has  been  keeping  unsus- 
pecting foreign  missions  from  falling 
prey  to  real  estate  Interests  and  to 
those  who  may  be  seeking  to  advise 
them  not  only  of  District  zoning  laws 
but  of  diplomatic  and  national  securi- 
ty policy? 

I  am  afraid  this  Is  an  element  in  this 
whole  picture.  It  was  identified  as  long 
ago  as  1978  in  the  planning  report 
which  formed  the  background  for  the 
foreign  missions  element  of  the  Feder- 
al comprehensive  plan,  and  I  quote: 

Another  problem  somtlmes  associated 
with  Foreign  Missions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  the  premature  acquisition  of  land. 
This  may  be  accomplished  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties to  check  the  consistency  of  the  location 
with  all  applicable  plans,  laws,  and  regula- 


tions. The  premature  acquisition  may  be 
based  on  the  assumption  by  the  Mission 
that  the  applicable  plans,  laws,  or  regula- 
tions will  be  modified  to  accommodate  the 
use  of  the  acquired  site  by  the  mission.  Con- 
tinuation of  acquisition  in  this  premature 
manner  makes  it  difficult  to  insure  imple- 
mentation of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

So  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  not  fulfilled  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  foreign 
governments  In  this  regard.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  to  me  for  the  De- 
partment to  focus  Its  efforts  on  using 
the  International  Center  site  as  its 
first  priority  for  foreign  governments 
seeking  sites,  particularly  when  so 
many  of  them  are  smaller  nations  with 
limited  resources. 

Throughout  the  hearings  before 
both  the  House  District  Committee, 
the  Senate  District  Subcommittee,  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  State  Department  has  been 
unable  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  section  206  is  supposed 
to  address.  There  have  been  whispered 
fears  about  national  security,  but  the 
Department  has  been  less  than  forth- 
coming about  these  concerns. 

Furthermore,  the  national  security 
oversight  of  all  State  Department  Ac- 
tions with  regard  to  foreign  missions 
has  been  factored  Into  this  bill  by  the 
amendment  Just  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee so  that  the  nationaJ  security 
concern  has  been  Incorporated  Into 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  voting  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland.  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS,  because  of  my  very  real  concern 
and  the  concern  of  my  State  about  the 
language  In  section  207  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act. 

I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  state- 
ments by  the  State  Department  that 
section  207  will  not  preempt  local  land 
use  codes.  However,  the  ambiguity  of 
-the  present  language  does,  in  fact, 
raise  the  possibility  of  such  preemp- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  letters  from  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  from  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  California  expressing 
this  concern  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

City  of  Los  Amgeles. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  30,  1982. 
Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa. 
6217  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sehator  Hayakawa:  In  April  of 
1981.  Senator  Percy  introduced  a  bill.  S.  854. 
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which  would  establish  an  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  within  the  SUte  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  activities  and 
location  of  foreign  missions  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  on 
March  16th  and  is  expected  to  reach  the 
Senate  floor  by  mid-April.  The  City  of  Los 
Angeles  has  difficulty  accepting  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  Committee  because  it 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  City's 
home  rule  policy  may  be  violated. 

Of  concern  to  Los  Angeles  is  that  its  abili- 
ty to  enforce  zoning  laws,  building  codes 
and  other  local  ordinances  will  be  infringed 
upon  by  the  bill's  preemption  provision.  Ac- 
cording to  Section  207  of  the  bill,  "no  act  of 
any  Federal  agency  or  of  any  state  or  mu- 
nicipal governmental  authority  shall  be  ef- 
fective to  confer  or  deny  any  benefits  with 
respect  to  any  foreign  mission  contrary  to 
this  title."  Although  the  bill,  in  Section  206, 
makes  provisions  for  compliance  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  building  and  related  codes 
if  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  U.S.  inter- 
national obligation,  no  such  provision  is  spe- 
cifically accorded  to  any  other  state  or  local 
government. 

Senator  Mathias  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  addresses  the  issues 
of  preemption  versus  home  rule.  The 
amendment  states  that  nothing  in  the  title 
may  preempt  any  act  of  a  municipal  govern- 
ment, but  it  does  allow  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  recommendations  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  according  of  benefits  to  a  for- 
eign mission.  A  copy  of  the  amendment  is 
enclosed  for  clarification.  When  the  Com- 
mittee was  polled  for  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
however,  the  bill  was  accepted  without  the 
inclusion  of  the  Mathias  amendment. 

We  are  urging  you  to  support  the  Mathias 
amendment  when  he  reintroduces  it  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  is  important  that  local  gov- 
ernments be  allowed  to  enforce  local  codes 
In  order  to  maintain  consistency  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  municipalities. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

James  F.  Sezlty, 
Federal  Legislative  Representative. 

State  op  Caufornia. 
Department  or  Justice. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  March  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
mental Efficiency  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mathias:  California  Attor- 
ney General  George  Deukmejian  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  recent  letter  in  which 
you  requested  our  opinion  of  S.  854.  in  par- 
ticular section  207. 

The  impact  of  section  207  would  seem  to 
invalidate  various  state  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  which  are  inconsistent  with  fed- 
eral actions  under  the  Foreign  Missions  Act. 
We  are  concerned  that  this  would  allow  fed- 
eral government  to  override  traffic,  motor 
vehicle,  even  some  penal  sanctions  at  the 
state  and  local  level.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  preemption  clause  is  necessary  to  guar- 
antee diplomatic  reciprocity. 

I.  on  behalf  of  this  office,  therefore  re- 
quest that  section  207  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  more  limited  form  of  preemption. 
Thank  you  for  requesting  our  opinion. 
Most  cordially, 

Rodney  J.  Blonien, 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  General 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
came  In  at  the  end  of  the  comments 


made  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Were  the  objections  to  any  possibility 
that  section  206  would  preempt  the 
rights  of  municipalities  or  States  with 
respect  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Act? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  What  I  said  was 
that  I  was  aware  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  State  Department  saying 
that  section  207  will  not  preempt 
State  and  local  land  use  codes.  Howev- 
er, I  point  out  the  fact  that  there  were 
ambiguities  that  might 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  just  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain the  Senator  knew  tht  the  Duren- 
berger  amendment  will  address  that 
Issue. 

The  amendment  provides  for  no  in- 
terference of  any  kind  with  States  and 
localities  with  respect  to  chanceries 
and  their  locations  once  the  chancer- 
ies have  been  approved  for  a  designat- 
ed city. 

Mr.  HAYAWAKA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  can  I 
inquire  how  much  time  Is  left  for  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  23  min- 
utes and  51  seconds. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  support  of 
Senator  Mathias'  amendment,  which  I 
am  cosponsoring. 

S.  854,  the  proposed  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act,  contains  some  salutary  fea- 
tures which  will  strenghten  the  hand 
of  the  State  Department  in  dealing 
with  other  nations  concerning  the 
placement  of  their  embassies  and 
chanceries  in  this  country,  Euid  by  ex- 
tension, our  embassies  and  chanceries 
abroad.  But  in  our  Judgment,  S.  854 
goes  far  beyond  what  Is  needed  and 
makes  an  unnecessary,  unwise,  and 
sut>stantial  departure  from  the  zoning 
and  planning  process  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  which  Congress  es- 
tablished In  the  1973  Home  Rule  Act. 

Specifically,  section  206  of  S.  854 
would  establish  a  Foreign  Missions 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia as  a  special  purpose  zoning  board 
to  handle  Issues  relating  to  the  loca- 
tion of  foreign  missions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Commission  will 
have  seven  members,  four  federal  and 
three  D.C.  appointees.  We  are  told 
that  the  purpose  of  the  section  Is  "to 
assure  that  the  Federal  Interest  In  the 
location  of  foreign  missions  Is  weighed 
along  with  local  concerns  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C."  (Senate  Report  No.  97-329, 
p.  3) 

Obviously,  all  Senators  would  en- 
dorse this  laudable  objective.  Every 
Senator  is  aware  that  there  is  a  vital 
Federal  interest  involved  in  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  and  embassies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 


Federal  interest  must  be  carefully 
weighed  along  with  the  concerns  of 
local  residents.  But  agreement  on  the 
general  goal  neither  necessitates  S. 
854's  approach  nor  justifies  it;  far 
from  It.  If  my  colleagues  study  the 
issue  closely.  I  believe  that  they  will 
conclude,  as  did  seven  Senators  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
five  Senators  from  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  that  the  case  for 
Section  206  Is  simply  unconvincing.  I 
base  my  conclusion  on  my  knowledge 
of  the  rationale  behind  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  my  review  of  the  experience 
with  zoning  decisionmaking  to  date, 
and  my  vain  search  for  any  compelling 
justification  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's proposed  change. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  District 
of  Columbia  Home  Rule  Act  in  1973,  it 
made  a  commitment  to  enhanced  self- 
government  for  the  nation's  capital. 
At  the  same  time,  the  legislation  took 
into  account  the  unique  Federal  needs 
in  the  District  and  structured  the  act 
so  that  legitimate  Federal  interests 
would  be  protected.  Zoning  was  an 
area  where  there  was  an  obvious  need 
to  balance  the  land  use  and  building 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agalnt  the  city's  needs  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment. To  achieve  this  balance, 
the  Home  Rule  Act  adopted  a  compli- 
cated procedure  which  sought  to  pro- 
tect Federal  concerns,  but  at  the  same 
time  attempted  to  guarantee  input  at 
the  local  level  and  in  some  instances, 
provide  local  authority  and  decision- 
making. 

Under  the  procedures  established  In 
the  Home  Rule  Act.  zoning  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  assigned  to  three 
major  entitles:  the  National  Capital 
Plarming  Commission  (the  NCPC).  the 
D.C.  Zoning  Commission  (the  DCZC), 
and  the  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment (the  DCB21A).  In  contrast  to 
most  municipalities,  the  City  Council 
and  the  Mayor  are  not  given  any  role 
in  District  zoning.  The  NCPC,  a  Feder- 
al Commission,  serves  as  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Is  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers. 8  Federal  and  4  local.  The  D.C. 
zoning  commission,  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia entity,  adopts  the  zoning  maps, 
regulations,  and  zones  for  the  city  and 
Is  composed  of  five  members,  two  of 
whom  represent  the  Federal  Interest. 
The  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment, 
also  a  District  of  Columbia  entity, 
serves  as  a  zoning  appeals  board  and 
hears  applications  for  special  excep- 
tions to  the  city's  zoning  regulations. 
The  BZA  Is  also  composed  of  five 
members,  one  of  whom  represents  the 
NCPC,  another  who  represents  the 
zoning  commission  (this  member  ro- 
tates and  could  well  be  a  Federal  rep- 
resentative), and  three  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor. 
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Thus,  at  every  level  of  the  city's 
zoning  process,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  well  represented.  In  the  case 
of  the  NCPC,  of  course.  Federal  repre- 
sentatives predominate.  In  short,  the 
drafters  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  sought 
painstakingly  to  strike  the  same  bal- 
ance between  Federal  and  local  inter- 
ests which  the  proponents  of  S.  854 
claim  to  be  seeking. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  Stole  Depart- 
ment has  been  represented  at  Impor- 
tant stoges  of  deliberations  relating  to 
the  location  and  construction  of  for- 
eign chanceries.  (Chanceries,  as  op- 
posed to  embassies,  are  office  build- 
ings of  foreign  governments  and  under 
normal  zoning  procedures  are  treated 
as  commercial  buildings.)  Since  home 
rule  went  Into  effect  in  1975,  the  three 
zoning  entities  estoblished  under 
home  rule  have  spent  nearly  3  years 
promulgating  regulations  for  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries,  and  the  Stote  De- 
partment participated  in  the  promul- 
gation of  these  regulations  at  every 
step.  Also,  since  the  regulations  went 
into  effect  in  1978.  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  approached  any  of  the 
zoning  entities  and  requested  that  the 
regulations  be  changed  or  modified. 
Indeed,  in  December  of  1979.  when  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Governmental  Efficiency  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  this  matter 
was  discussed  at  a  hearing  and  the 
Stote  Department  testified  that  while 
the  plan  did  not  give  the  Stote  Depart- 
ment all  that  it  wanted,  quote,  "it  was 
something  we  could  live  with." 

What  then,  may  I  ask.  has  occurred 
between  1979  and  today  that  brings 
the  Stote  Department  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  asking  that  the  current 
procedujre.  which  it  accepted  in  1979. 
be  scrubbed  in  favor  of  a  federally 
dominated,  expensive,  and  quite  un- 
necessary new  commission? 

The  Stote  Department  testified  In 
hearings  held  before  the  District  Sub- 
committee in  January  of  this  year  that 
foreign  countries  could  not  obtain 
chancery  approval  via  the  current 
zoning  process.  Yet.  of  12  foreign  re- 
quests for  zoning  approval  heard  by 
the  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
from  October,  1978,  to  September. 
1981.  11  requests  were  granted.  Only 
one  was  denied— by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  all  Board  members.  Including  the 
Federal  Government  representotlve. 

The  State  Department  also  testified 
that  the  local  zoning  procedure  Ig- 
nored national  and  international  secu- 
rity needs.  Yet.  when  pressed,  the 
Stote  Department  gave  no  examples  of 
what  security  needs  of  which  Federal 
agency  or  foreign  government  were  In 
jeopardy.  This  failure  has  continued 
to  this  day.  where  trying  to  draw  out 
the  Stote  Department's  national  secu- 
rity concerns  is  an  experience  in 
shadow  boxing. 

The  Stote  Department  further  testi- 
fied that  the  local  zoning  procedure 


made  it  impossible  for  the  United 
Stotes  to  meet  its  International  treaty 
obligations.  Yet.  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion agreements.  Article  21  (1).  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations, 
specifically  stotes  that: 

The  receiving  SUt«  shall  either  facUlUte 
the  acquisition  of  Its  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  ita  lavjs  ...  or  assist  the  latter  In 
obtaining  accommodation  in  some  other 
way. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  "in  accord- 
ance with  Its  laws."  In  other  words, 
our  international  obligations  are  to  re- 
spect local  laws. 

Finally,  the  Stote  Department  testi- 
fied that  other  nations  do  not, place 
the  same  kind  of  restrictions  on  chan- 
cery locations  that  the  District  proce- 
dure places  on  nations  operating  here. 
Yet.  a  survey  by  both  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Stote  Department 
itself  revealed  that  In  25  overseas  cap- 
itals, local  zoning  procedures  were  ad- 
hered to  in  all  but  the  Stote-controlled 
nations.  Particularly.  In  the  Western, 
democratic  countries,  the  local  zoning 
procedures  often  appeared  to  be  more 
restrictive  than  those  employed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  view,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  report  candidly  re- 
flects the  mindset  behind  section  206. 
The  Committee  asserts,  without  a 
shred  of  documentotlon.  that  "cur- 
rently, municipal  decisions  are  taken 
without  fully  balancing  foreign  policy 
and  national  sectirity  questions."  The 
Committee  goes  on  to  say  that— 

Washington.  D.C.  ...  as  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, has  special  and  unique  obligations  in- 
volving the  Federal  Oovemment.  .  .  .  Con- 
sequently, the  rationaie  behind  the  mecha- 
nism in  Section  206  it  not  bated  on  an  anal- 
ysis of  particiUar  cases.  The  need  for  Feder- 
al participation  In  decisions  concerning  for- 
eign missions  in  the  United  States  is  funda- 
mental .  .  .  (S.  Rept.  97-339,  pp.  3-4)  (em- 
phasis added). 

In  other  words,  mere  assertion  of 
"foreign  policy"  or  "national  security" 
concerns  is  eno  jgh  to  warrant  dispens- 
ing with  all  competing  considerations, 
without  any  evidence  that  the  Stote 
Department's  request  is  reasonable  or 
that  the  present  balance  created  by 
the  Home  Rule  Act  Is  unduly  restric- 
tive. My  colleagues  may  recognize  a  fa- 
miliar pattern  at  work  here:  over  the 
years  we  have  been  asked,  at  various 
times,  to  set  aside  congressional  pre- 
rogatives, fiscal  restraint,  civil  liberties 
and  countless  other  important  values 
In  response  to  tallsmanic  references  to 
"foreign  policy"  of  "national  security." 
The  11  Senators  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees who  opposed  section  206  were 
neither  indifferent  to,  nor  myopic 
about,  this  country's  foreign  policy  In- 
terests. Rather,  they  simply  found 
that  the  current  arrangements  under 
the  Home  Rule  Act  fully  and  ade- 
quately protected  the  Federal  Interest. 
They    rejected    the    notion    that    we 


should  create  still  another  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  estimated  to  cost  $1 
million  in  additional  stoff  and  re- 
sources and  superimpose  it  over  the 
several  existing  agencies  which  have 
been  dealing  effectively  with  these 
problems. 

The  dangers  which  arise  when  Con- 
gress accepts  without  questioning  the 
Stote  Department's  assertions  of  na- 
tional interest  are  not  limited  to  seri- 
ous dsmiage  to  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
When  the  Subconunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  analyzed  S.  854  in 
detoll.  It  discovered  that  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill— section  207— could  be 
construed  to  permit  an  open-ended 
Stote  Department  preexemptlon  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  the  213 
cities  in  every  Stote  in  the  Union 
which  have  foreign  chanceries  in 
them.  Serious  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  this  problem  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Leagues  of  Cities  and  other  authorita- 
tive representotives  of  State  and  local 
Interests. 

Mr.  President,  having  reviewed  the 
Stote  Department's  proposal  for  yet 
another  D.C.  Zoning  Commission,  and 
having  thoroughly  studied  the  Stote 
Department's  arguments  for  such  a 
Commission,  I  can  find  nothing  that 
justifies  changing  the  current  proce- 
dure. In  fact,  I  remain  baffled  as  to 
why  this  unjustified,  wrongheaded 
proposal  has  made  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  However,  it  has.  And  I 
must  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
respect  both  home  rule  in  the  District 
and  the  autonomy  of  all  local  Jurisdic- 
tions and  vote  for  the  Mathlas  amend- 
ments to  sections  206  and  207  of  S. 
854. 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  this 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  local 
zoning  and  code  compliance  powers 
will  not— I  repeat,  wlU  not— be  subject 
to  preemption  by  the  Department  of 
Stote. 

Most  Western  countries  recognize 
the  authority  of  local  and  Stote  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  zoning  and  code 
regulations.  At  a  time  when  our  Feder- 
al Government  Is  endeavoring  to 
return  greater  responsibility  to  Stote 
and  local  government,  we  should  not 
be  asserting  new  Federal  preemption 
of  historic  local  authority. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  arbitrary 
action  by  Stote  and  local  government. 
In  fact,  the  testimony  favoring  Feder- 
al preemption  provided  no  solid  rea- 
sons in  my  judgment,  for  us  to  take 
this  kind  of  action. 

The  new  Office  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  the  power  conferred  on  It  by  S. 
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854,  should  provide  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance needed  so  that  the  placement  of 
chanceries  and  consulates  In  this  coun- 
try can  proceed  without  any  undue 
hardships  to  a  foreign  government. 

The  major  national  organizations 
representing  local  and  Stote  govern- 
ments agree  with  this  amendment  and 
urge  Its  adoption. 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  stotes 
the  case  very  well,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  their  letter: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill— to  give  the  SUte 
£>epartment  the  authority  to  enforce  diplo- 
matic reciprocity  and  thereby  discourage 
the  discriminatory  treatment  of  United 
States'  missions  abroad— does  not  justify  re- 
ducing the  already  limited  home  rule 
powers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in- 
fringing the  governmental  authority  of 
states  and  local  governments  where  a  for- 
eign mission  Is  located.  We  are  not  aware 
that  either  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
state  or  local  government  had  denied  or 
granted  governmental  benefit*  or  privileges 
to  foreign  missions  in  a  way  that  adversely 
affects  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
Insure  diplomatic  reciprocity  for  United 
States'  missions.  Until  such  evidence  is  pre- 
sented, we  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  un- 
justified Intervention  in  state  and  local  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  for 
proposing  this  amendment  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  supporting  his 
amendment. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
why  the  Stote  Department,  why  the 
administration  has  taken  such  a 
strong  position  in  opposition  to  the 
Mathias  amendment,  because  it  does 
dilute  the  compromise  that  was 
worked  out. 

I  know  Senator  Mathias  raised  the 
question:  Where  was  the  compromise? 
Well,  the  compromise  was  reached  in 
the  House.  It  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  In  the  House.  It 
carried  overwhelmingly  in  the  House. 

This  measure  Is  vital  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  any  diluting  amend- 
ments. In  a  period  of  growing  Interna- 
tional security  concerns  and  declining 
Federal  budget  resources,  arbitrary,  or 
unreasonable  costs  or  conditions 
placed  on  American  missions  abroad 
Increasingly  limit  the  ability  of  these 
missions  to  effectively  perform  their 
functions.  Only  when  the  conditions 
under  which  foreign  missions  operate 
in  the  United  Stotes  reflect  the  condi- 
tions under  which  missions  of  the 
United  Stotes  are  required  to  operate 
in  those  countries  will  we  be  able  to 
Insure  fair,  equitoble,  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  of  U.S.  missions  and 
personnel  overseas.  That  Is  why  S.  864 
merits  support. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Regrettobly,  I  am  in 


opposition  to  the  cause  that  he  sup- 
ports wholeheartedly.  But  here  in  this 
area,  we  look  to  the  wise  counsel  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  who,  I  suppose,  might  be 
deemed  the  unofficial  dean  of  the 
greater  metropolitan  area  Senators.  As 
such,  we  have  discussed  this  matter.  It 
is  our  collective  Judgment  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  Is  agreeable  to  yield  back 
and  would  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

his  time.         

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  a  few  more  words  to  say  on 
this  subject.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  very  substantive  remarks  on  the 
issue  at  hand  and  for  his  generous  per- 
sonal references  to  me. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
really  was  a  compromise  Is  a  side  issue, 
but  I  think,  since  it  seems  to  come  up 
again  and  again,  we  should  just  devote 
a  minute  to  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Representotives  on  behalf  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  Mr.  Dkllums,  or  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  McKinney, 
about  a  compromise.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  record  to  guide  us  in  that. 

The  House  was  divided,  from  what 
we  know  of  its  activities  in  committee. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in- 
cluded section  206  In  the  larger  Stote 
Department  authorlzatlo:.!  without 
ever  having  introduced  a  separate  bill 
on  the  subject.  The  House  District 
Committee  voted  to  delete  section  206 
entirely.  So  there  is  a  division  between 
the  House  committees  and  no  record 
of  the  full  House  of  the  thinking  of 
either  committee. 

The  langtiage,  as  I  understand  It,  Is 
the  same  language  that  originally  was 
proposed  undiluted.  The  record  does 
show,  however,  that  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee,  the  Dele- 
gate of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  all  in  opposition  to  It.  So  It  is  only 
the  Stote  Department  that  Is  claiming 
that  it  Is  a  compromise. 

As  I  say.  It  is  a  side  issue,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  worth  worrying  too 
much  about  as  a  matter  of  semantics. 
But  It  does  Illustrate  that  this  Is  an 
Issue  which  has  generated  the  nearly 
unanimous  opposition  of  all  the  local 
governing  authorities. 

Mr.  P»resident,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Department  of  Stote  has  not  ful- 
filled its  duties  and  responsibilities  to 


foreign  goverrmients.  As  I  said  before, 
there  were  hearings  both  before  the 
House  District  Committee  and  the 
Senate  District  Subcommittee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations,  in  none  of 
which  was  the  Department  of  Stote 
able  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  section  206  is  supposed 
to  address.  So  I  think  we  have  to 
really  ask  the  question,  why  do  we 
need  another  special  purpose  Federal 
commission,  another  agency,  another 
bureaucracy  in  the  District  to  do  again 
what  was  done  4  years  ago? 

The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  put  the  question  well.  In  hear- 
ings before  our  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee,  the  Mayor  noted: 

The  question  that  Is  raised  by  these  hear- 
ings is  whether  this  series  of  planning  and 
zoning  procedures  which  have  served  the 
Federal,  District,  and  international  Interests 
well  in  the  past  should  be  precipitously  re- 
versed on  the  basis  of  insubstantial  evidence 
and  replaced  by  an  untested  procedure  that 
will  contribute  to  the  proliferation  of  plan- 
ning bodies  that  exercise  control  over  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  land  use  controls  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Or  as  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  Rudman  noted  at  our 
subcommittee  hearings:  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it." 

Apparently,  the  Department  wants 
to  dispense  with  the  BZA  special  ex- 
ception review  of  individual  chancery 
cases.  Implicit  in  that  idea  is  that  the 
areas  of  Washington  where  such  a 
case  review  is  required,  most  of  which 
are  residential  neighborhoods,  would 
be  rezoned  for  chanceries  as  a  matter 
of  right.  The  net  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  enlarge  the  already  generous 
areas  in  which  foreign  chanceries  can 
locate  without  any  further  hearing  or 
case  review. 

I  find  such  an  Idea  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Enlarging  the 
already  generous  diplomatic  zone  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  work 
against  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
Stote  Department,  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
and  other  national  security  agencies  to 
contain  chanceries  to  limited  geo- 
graphic areas  In  the  city  for  security 
suid  protective  reasons.  I  Invite  my  col- 
leagues to  study  the  map  here  of  the 
diplomatic  overlay  zone.  I  think  they 
will  agree  with  me. 

The  BZA  chancery  case  review  pre- 
sents the  opportunity  for  all  parties 
concerned  to  be  heard  In  a  public 
hearing.  Now,  if  a  foreign  government 
does  not  wish  to  participate  In  that 
democratic  process.  It  can  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  There  Is  no  need, 
nor  Is  there  a  requirement  for  the  Am- 
bassador or  other  foreign  dlmplomat 
to  appear  In  person. 

Under  current  law,  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  must  give  "great 
weight"  to  the  opinions  of  advisory 
neighborhood  cotmclls  respresentlng 
citizens.  The  Board,  likewise,  refers  all 
chancery  applications  to  the  Stote  De- 
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partment  for  Its  recommendation. 
That  recommendation  is  Included  In 
the  Board's  "Findings  of  Pact  and 
Conclusions  of  Ijaw"  when  It  reaches  a 
decision. 

My  amendment  Insures  that  the 
Board  will  give  as  much  weight  to  the 
State  Department's  advice  as  it  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  give  to  neighborhood 
councils.  My  amendment  requires  the 
municipal  authorities  in  all  cities  with 
foreign  consulates,  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  give  "substantial 
weight"  to  a  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Director  of 
the  proposed  Office  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions as  to  the  Federal  interest.  Thus, 
the  balancing  of  the  Federal  interest 
is  achieved  without  resorting  to  a  new 
cumbersome  commission  with  new,  dif- 
ferent, and  vague  criteria  to  re-create 
a  diplomatic  zone. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  more  on 
a  very  serious  problem  relating  to  the 
proposed  Foreign  Missions  Commis- 
sion and  the  criteria  it  is  to  follow. 

There  are  eight  criteria  listed  in  S. 
864  that  are  to  be  the  sole  criteria  on 
which  this  Commission  is  to  rezone. 
These  criteria  ignore  the  most  basic 
considerations  in  land-use  control  such 
as  building  location,  use.  height,  bulk, 
number  of  stories,  lot  occupancy,  sizes 
of  yards,  courts,  and  open  spaces,  and 
density  of  population.  The  criteria 
ignore  the  existing  underlying  zones  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  something 
which  has  been  In  place  since  1938. 
and  ignores  basic  land-use  precepts  of 
protecting  land  values,  residential  sta- 
bility, and  preventing  incompatible 
uses.  And  the  criteria  give  broad  dis- 
cretion to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
does  the  rest  of  the  bill,  to  determine 
the  degree  of  compliance  with  local 
building  and  related  codes  and  historic 
preservation  laws. 

Does  the  Secretary  of  State  really 
want  to  have  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine local  code  compliance  for  foreign 
missions? 

These  criteria  are  so  vague  that  they 
are  a  litigator's  paradise.  A  noted  text 
book  author  on  zoning  law.  Dr.  Daniel 
Mandelker,  stamper  professor  of  law 
at  Washington  University.  St.  Louis, 
testified  at  our  subcommittee  hearings 
that  these  criteria  would  create  a  field 
day  for  zoning  lawyers  and  suggested 
this  section  be  retitled  'The  Zoning 
Lawyers  Full  Employment  Act. "  Dr. 
Mandelker  went  on  to  note: 

By  falling  to  define  the  term  "determina- 
tion" the  sUtute  in  Sec.  206  falls  to  Indicate 
In  even  the  most  elementary  manner  what 
this  commission  Is  to  do  .  .  .  Par  from  pro- 
viding some  kind  of  certainty  in  the  process 
by  which  foreign  chanceries  can  be  ap- 
proved within  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
section,  as  presently  written,  will  establish 
considerable  uncertainty  in  that  process  and 
will  require  extensive  litigation  to  define 
even  its  most  elementary  terms. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  bill  requires  this  proposed  Com- 


mission to  complete  its  rezoning  task 
In  6  months.  Section  206.  aside  from 
being  urmecessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act.  is  climisily 
drawn. 

In  simi.  section  206  of  this  bill 
should  be  deleted  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  Federal  interest  is  already 
adequately  represented  on  t>oth  the 
District  of  Columbia  Zoning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment in  their  respective  memberships. 

Second.  No  compelling  case  has  been 
made  that  the  current  District  of  Co- 
lumbia zoning  process  fails  to  balance 
adequately  the  Federeal  Interest. 

Third.  The  proposed  task  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  would  be  re- 
dtindant. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  practices  of  numerous  other  for- 
eign nations. 

In  many  other  foreign  nations  chan- 
cery locations  are  determined  pursu- 
ant to  local  zoning  law.  Nor  are  there 
many  foreign  nations  which  have  spe- 
cial purpose  national  commissions  to 
determine  chancery  locations. 

The  State  Department's  own  re- 
sponse to  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee questions  concerning  how 
chancery  locations  are  handled  in  25 
other  foreign  countries  Indicated  that, 
in  all  but  two  nations  (both  state-di- 
rected economies),  there  exists  no  spe- 
cial commission  to  deal  with  chancery 
locations  and  uses. 

In  virtually  all  of  the  foreign  cap- 
itals reviewed,  chancery  locations  are 
subject  to  local  zoning.  And  in  most  of 
those  foreign  nations,  both  authoritar- 
ian and  democratic,  the  zoning  body  is 
local  in  composition,  either  appointed, 
statutorily  designated,  or  civil  serv- 
ants. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  Commission 
would  add  to  the  proliferation  of  spe- 
cial-purpose, independent  agencies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

Sixth.  Due  process  would  be  serious- 
ly compromlsied  in  the  procedures  of 
the  proposed  Commission,  and 

Seventh.  Federal  legislation  is  not 
the  proper  way  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  redress  its  grievances  if  it  per- 
ceives problems  with  the  present  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  zoning  process. 

Since  the  1973  enactment  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  the  Congress  has 
withdrawn  from  many  of  the  details  of 
managing  the  District's  affairs. 

More  and  more,  it  is  understood  that 
the  appropriate  forum  before  which  to 
take  one's  grievance  about  municipal 
processes  Is  either  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council,  or  the  appro- 
priate District  of  Columbia  regulatory 
body. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Federal  pre- 
emption, section  207.  of  this  bill.  Just 
as  there  is  no  need  to  preempt  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  limited  home  rule 


authorities,  there  is  no  need  to  pre- 
empt the  authority  of  the  213  U.S. 
cities  in  which  consuls  are  based. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
to  override  municipal  and  State  law 
with  regard  to  zoning  for  consulates; 
building,  plimiblng,  electrical,  and  fire 
codes  for  consulates:  certain  police 
powers  and  penal  codes:  historic  pres- 
ervation laws:  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion and  traffic  laws;  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  and  others.  At  the  Federal 
level,  this  preemption  may  have  an 
effect  on  the  enforcement  of  the  Reg- 
istration of  Foreign  Agents  Act. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  a  broad 
preemption  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  diplomatic  reciprocity.  The 
Vienna  conventions,  in  my  view,  do  not 
require,  nor  do  they  Intend  such  a  pre- 
emption. 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations,  specifically  articles  21 
and  41(1).  appealed  to  all  signatory  na- 
tions to  "respect  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  receiving  State." 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Relations  Act  which  codifies 
U.S.  responsibilities  to  foreign  govern- 
ments under  the  Vierina  conventions, 
reaffirms  this  view: 

This  legislation  reflecU  the  intent  both  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  that  the  Diplomatic  community 
understand  clearly  that  Its  members  are  ex- 
pected to  obey  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  of  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions In  which  they  live  and  work.  The  need 
to  provide  certain  privileges  and  Immunities 
to  Insure  the  effective  functioning  of  a  for- 
eign mission  should  not  obscure  the  duties 
of  guests  of  the  tJnited  States  not  to  abuse 
the  hospitality  of  Its  citizenry. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  our  bilateral 
and  other  foreign  relations  can  best  l>e 
accomplished  within  a  democratic 
framework  that  assures  due  process 
for  all  parties. 

Both  the  Maryland  and  California 
attorneys  general  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  this  preemption  language 
and  its  impact  on  their  States'  laws. 

The  Florida  League  of  Cities  has 
also  urged  support  of  this  amend- 
ment's revised  preemption  language. 

The  New  York  City  Commission  for 
the  United  Nations  and  for  the  Con- 
sular Corps  has  expressed  its  support 
for  this  amendment  as  well,  noting  in 
its  letter: 

New  York  aty  with  iu  157  United  Na- 
tions Missions.  93  Consulates  General  and 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  has  the 
largest  diplomatic  community  In  the  world, 
consisting  of  32,000  persons.  Consequently, 
In  order  to  ensure  the  health  and  welfare  of 
all  residents.  City  officials  must  be  able  to 
continue  to  exercise  their  authority  In  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  local  in  nature 
and  about  which  they  are  best  Informed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  letter 
appear  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York  City  Coiuiissioh  for 
THE  UwiTED  Nations  un>  for  the 
Consular  Corps 

New  York,  AprU  16,  1982. 
Re:  Foreign  Missions  Act,  S.  854,  Section 

207— Preemption 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oovemmental 

Efficiency  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  U  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  letter  addressed  to 
Commissioner  Sorensen  concerning  the  pre- 
emption provision  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Act  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

This  office  has  reviewed  S.  854  and  Its 
Committee  Report  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
understands  fully  the  circumstances  It  seeks 
to  redress.  The  preemption  provision  of  the 
legislation.  Section  207,  which  you  brought 
to  our  specific  attention,  concerns  us  very 
much,  and  we  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Bill. 

As  you  know.  Section  207  provides,  inter 
alia,  for  the  preemption  of  municipal  law  as 
one  of  the  Bill's  measures  to  ensure  the 
same  treatment  of  United  SUtes  missions 
abroad  that  is  provided  to  foreign  missions 
In  this  country.  However,  with  regard  to  the 
Issue  of  reciprocity,  which  Is  the  thrust  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  concept  of  compliance  with  the  law 
of  the  receiving  country,  Including  sUte  and 
local  law,  Is  Inherent  In  the  principles  of 
diplomatic  law. 

Specifically,  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations.  23  U.S.T.  3227,  TIAS 
7501,  and  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consul- 
ar Relations,  21  U.S.T.  77,  TIAS  6820.  estab- 
lish respectively  the  axioms  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  law  In  many  countries.  Includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes.  These  Conventions 
are  the  work-product  of  the  United  Nations' 
International  Law  Commission  and  are  com- 
pilations of  diplomatic  and  consular  laws 
extant  for  centuries.  Article  41  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Convention  and  Article  55  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention,  both  articulate  the  pre- 
cept that  diplomatic  missions  and  consul- 
ates must  comply  with  the  law  of  the  receiv- 
ing country  which.  It  is  submitted.  inx:lude3 
sUte  and  local  laws.  Therefore,  the  preemp- 
tion section  Is  Inappropriate  because  it  runs 
contrary  to  esUbllshed  principles  of  Inter- 
national law.  Furthermore,  If  local  govem- 
menU  continue  to  enjoy  complete  control 
over  municipal  authority  In  this  regard,  for- 
eign emissaries  posted  here  will  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  constraints  as  are 
U.S.  officials  posted  abroad.  Thus,  the 
axiom  of  reciprocity  will  remain  Intact  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill  will  be  achieved. 

Moreover.  New  York  City  with  Ite  157 
United  Nations  Missions.  93  Consulates 
General  and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
has  the  largest  diplomatic  community  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  32.000  persons.  Conse- 
quently. In  order  to  ensure  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  residents,  City  officials  must 
l>e  able  to  continue  to  exercUe  their  author- 
ity in  matters  which  are  essentially  local  in 
nature  and  about  which  they  are  best  in- 
formed. These  matters  concern,  for  exam- 
ple, zoning  laws,  the  building,  plumbing  and 
electrical  codes  and  parking  and  traffic  reg- 
ulations. 

The  possible  effects  of  a  preemption 
clause,  about  which  you  Inquired  In  your 
letter,  relate  generally  to  the  areas  refer- 
enced  In   the   preceding   paragraph.   With 


rental  prices  In  Manhattan  increasing  rapid- 
ly In  the  residential  as  well  as  the  commer- 
cial markets,  many  countries  contemplate 
building  construction  or  purchase.  New 
York  City  needs  to  be  able  to  make  Its  own 
decisions  In  these  matters  as  It  deems  are  In 
the  best  Interests  of  Its  residents.  With  in- 
creased building  ownership  In  the  future, 
the  issues  will  become  more  frequent  and 
accordingly  more  Important. 

In  conclusion,  we  have,  as  requested  by 
you,  reviewed  the  proposed  revision  of  Sec- 
tion 207  by  the  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  we  feel  that  the  revision  pro- 
tects the  purposes  of  the  BUI  without  com- 
promising the  Interests  of  sUte  and  local 
governments. 

Should  you  have  further  questions,  please 
contact  me  at  your  convenience.  Thank  you 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  L.  Odell. 
Deputy  CommitHoner. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Lastly,  my  amend- 
ment reinstates  the  Chancery  Act  of 
1964,  which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed 
by  S.  854.  As  I  explained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  this  Federal  law 
amended  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Zoning  Act  with  respect  to  foreign 
chanceries.  Its  passage  in  1964  was  un- 
opposed by  the  Department  of  State. 
Again,  no  extenuating  circumstances 
have  been  shown  to  :varrant  this  act's 
repeal.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  District 
zoning  law. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  with 
regard  to  the  preemption  of  both  the 
District  of  Columbia  governmental  au- 
thorities and  those  of  213  other  U.S. 
cities  is  fully  supported  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Committee  for  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Determination,  and  the 
District  of  Colimibla  Common  Cause.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr,  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  my  support  for  Senator  Mathias' 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
Act.  As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  I  favor  this  modification  of 
S.  854  to  prevent  the  preemption  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  local  au- 
thority over  such  matters  as  land  use, 
sewer  extension  approval,  allocation  of 
police  resources  and  traffic  laws.  I  also 
favor  it  as  a  member,  now  serving  my 
second  term,  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Since  State  and  local  goverrmients 
already  give  great  weight  to  Federal 
authorities  in  matters  concerning  for- 
eign affairs,  there  is  simply  no  need 
for  this  preemption  power  to  be  given 
to  the  State  Department. 

Particularly  In  the  current  atmos- 
phere of  support  for  greater  devolu- 
tion of  responsibilities  within  the  Fed- 
eral system,  does  it  make  sense  to  cen- 
tralize these  Inherently  local  decisions 
In  Washington?  I  think  not. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  the 
only  local  government  that  would  be 


adversely  affected  by  the  State  De- 
partment preemption  of  local  author- 
ity. 

There  are  now  foreign  constilates  In 
213  U.S.  cities.  In  my  own  State,  the 
city  of  Nashville  boasts  consulates  for 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  Costa 
Rica.  And  the  city  of  Memphis  has 
consulates  for  France,  West  Germany, 
and  Guatemala.  These  consulates  are 
very  important  In  facilitating  trade  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee  with  the  na- 
tions they  represent. 

I  do  not  believe  the  officials  of 
either  Memphis  or  Nashville  care  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  State  looking 
over  their  shoulders  when  they  make 
zoning,  health,  and  safety  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  location  of  these  consul- 
ates within  the  confines  of  their  cities. 

Both  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities 
have  written  to  state  their  opposition 
to  the  preemption  of  local  authority 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
213  other  cities  In  the  United  SUtes. 

I  ask  that  these  letters  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  be  printed  In  the 

RECOIU). 

I  also  note  that  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  advised  me  of  their 
strong  support  for  this  amendment  to 
S.  854. 1  respect  their  advice  about  this 
modification  in  favor  of  local  govern- 
ment prerogatives. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  CONTERENCI  OF  MaTORS, 

Washington,  D.C.  AprU  12.  1982. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Foreign  Missions  Act, 
S.  854,  will  be  coming  to  the  Senate  floor 
soon  after  your  return  from  the  Easter 
recess.  A  number  of  amendments  to  the  bill 
win  be  offered,  and  I  want  to  share  the 
views  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  with  you 
on  one  of  these  proposed  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Mathias. 

For  local  governments  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Issues  of  greatest  concern 
in  the  bill  are  those  relating  to  the  new 
power  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
preempt  local  authority  with  no  assurances 
that  the  Interests  of  the  local  government 
will  be  considered,  and  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Foreign  Missions  Commission  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Senator  Mathias 
will  be  offering  amendments  which  would 
cure  these  defects. 

As  written,  section  207  of  the  blU  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  without  any 
standards  of  review  or  any  obligation  to  con- 
sult with  local  government,  to  preempt  sUte 
and  local  regulations  relating  to  zoning  and 
land  use,  health,  safety,  welfare,  local  tax- 
ation, and  so  on.  There  is  simply  no  need  for 
this  power  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary. 
SUte  and  local  govemmenU  have  already 
given  great  weight  and  deference  to  federal 
authorities  In  matters  concerning  foreign 
affairs. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  using  his  au- 
thority under  section  207.  could  preempt  a 
local  decision  withholding  zoning  or  sewer 
extension  approval  from  a  proposed  consul- 
ate despite  the  fact  that  those  decisions 
were  made  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
local  government's  comprehensive  plan. 
Similarly,  under  the  language  as  drawn,  the 
Secretary  could  require  that  certain  tax  ex- 
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emptions  be  Klven  to  chanceries  and  their 
officials,  that  additional  local  police  re- 
sources be  allocated  to  a  chancery  area, 
thereby  withdrawing  them  from  other  areas 
of  the  city,  or  require  other  actions  that 
rightfully  should  be  decided  at  the  local 
level.  This  power  over  local  affairs  Is  very 
substantial,  and  there  has  been  no  showing 
whatsoever  that  It  is  needed  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act. 

The  Mathlas  amendment  creates  a  forum 
for  discussion  between  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  the  local  government  and  provides 
that  the  InteresU  of  the  SUte  Department 
be  given  substantial  weight.  Surely  the 
states  and  local  governments  have  demon- 
strated their  adaptability  and  willingness  to 
support  the  Department  In  its  regulation  of 
foreign  affairs.  We  urge  your  support  of  the 
Mathlas  amendment. 

Section  206.  relating  to  the  Dtetrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. Is  also  a  problem.  There  has  been  no 
showing  that  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  lU  existing  zoning  and  appeals 
process,  has  reached  conclusions  that  are 
either  harmful  or  unresponsive  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  State  Department.  In  fact,  the 
District  has  performed  admirably  under  Its 
home  rule  powers  In  granting  benefits  to 
chanceries  or  embassies.  Those  decisions 
have  accounted  both  for  the  interests  of  the 
State  E)epartment  and  the  Interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  challenge  the  Dis- 
trict's home  rule  powers  in  circumstances 
where  the  federal  Interest  is  already  pro- 
tected by  representation  on  local  boards: 
there  have  been  no  complaints  about  the 
existing  process;  and.  the  Secretary  already 
has  considerable  power  over  the  location  of 
foreign  missions.  That  power  would  be  ex- 
panded, even  if  the  Mathlas  package  of 
amendments  is  adopted. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  believes  that 
the  Mathlas  package  will  do  much  to  foster 
intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  place- 
ment and  regulation  of  foreign  missions, 
and  we  urge  your  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

JORH  J.  GUHTHXR, 

Executix>e  Director. 


National  Lkagux  or  Crnxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9.  1982. 

Dkar  Senator:  The  National  League  of 
Cities  opposes  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  of  1982  (S.  854)  which  reduce 
the  limited  home  rule  powers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  preempt  basic  state  and 
local  powers.  We  strongly  believe  that  the 
provisions  establishing  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conunisslons  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Section  206)  and  preempting  state  and  local 
authority  (Section  207)  are  Inappropriate 
and  unnecessary.  We  urge  you  to  support 
Senator  Mathias's  amendment  to  delete 
Section  206  and  modify  Section  207  to  pre- 
vent preemption  of  state  and  local  author- 
ity. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill— to  give  the  State 
Department  the  authority  to  enforce  diplo- 
matic reciprocity  and  thereby  discourage 
the  discriminatory  treatment  of  United 
States'  missions  abroad— does  not  Justify  re- 
ducing the  already  limited  home  rule 
powers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In- 
fringing the  governmental  authority  of 
states  and  local  governments  where  a  for- 
eign mission  is  located.  We  are  not  aware 
that  either  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
state  or  local   government  had  denied  or 


granted  governmental  benefits  or  privileges 
to  foreign  missions  in  a  way  that  adversely 
affecU  the  abUlty  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
insure  diplomatic  reciprocity  for.  United 
States'  missions.  Until  such  evidence  is  pre- 
sented, we  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  un- 
Jiistified  intervention  in  state  and  local  mat- 
ters. 

Section  206  would  esUbllsh  a  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  and  authorize  It  to  estab- 
lish regulations  for  the  location  of  foreign 
mission  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  District  of  Columbia  recently  over- 
hauled its  location  procedures  in  this  area 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  has  esUbllshed  adequate  procedures  for 
dealing  with  foreign  missions. 

Section  207  allows  for  the  preemption  of 
state  and  local  actions  which  "confer  or 
deny  any  righU  with  respect  to  any  Toreign 
mission  contrary  to  this  [bill)  "  Because 
Section  204  gives  the  Director  of  Foreign 
Missions  the  authority  to  provide  'benefits 
to  foreign  missions  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  [of  SUte]  may  ap- 
prove"  and  Section  202  defines  benefiU  very 
broadly,  including  the  acquisition  of  real 
property,  public  services.  transporUtlon, 
and  protective  services.  Section  207  may 
provide  the  Department  of  SUte  with  the 
discretion  to  preempt  sUte  and  local  traffic. 
motor  vehicle,  and  historic  preservation 
laws  and  zoning  and  building  codes. 

We  believe  that  Section  206  should  be 
eliminated  so  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's already  limited  home  rule  powers  are 
not  further  eroded:  and  that  Section  207 
should  be  modified  so  that  sUtes  and  local 
govemmenU  are  required  to  give  substantial 
weight  to  federal  concerns,  but  that  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  preempt  sUte  and  local  decisions. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Bxals. 
executive  Director. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
distingviished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois,  whether  he  is  at  this 
time  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  to  have  a  record  vote?  If  so, 
perhaps  he  would  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCTY.  Mr.  President.  I  jield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
POBTH),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOtJYE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Andrews 

E^xon 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

(3orton 

MurkowskI 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hay&kawa 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HolUngs 

RIegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

KaiMbaum 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennls 

D'Am>t.n 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Long 

Warner 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-43 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Baucus 

Henin 

Pryor 

Bofichwlta 

Helms 

Randolph 

Brady 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Denton 

laxalt 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Stevens 

DomenicI 

Mattingly 

Tower 

Diirenberger 

McCIure 

Tsongas 

East 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Oam 

Nickles 

Weicker 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Orassley 

Packwood 

NOT  VO-nNG- 

-8 

BIden 

DeConclnl 

Jepsen 

Boren 

HaUleld 

Symms 

Oanforth 

Inouye 
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So  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  (No. 
1383)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1389 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  authority  of  SUte 
and  local  governments  in  regard  to  the  lo- 
cation of  foreign  missions) 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  now  report  amendment  No. 

1389. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  (Mr.  Duren- 

BCRGER)  proposes  amendment  No.  1389. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  21  strike  lines  7  through  11  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  act  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  of  any  SUte  or  municipal  govemmenUl 
authority  shall  be  effective  to  confer  any 


benefits  with  respect  to  any  foreign  mission 
contrary  to  this  title.  Nothing  in  section 
202,  203,  204,  or  205  may  be  construed  to 
preempt  any  SUte  or  municipal  governmen- 
tal authority  regarding  zoning  and  land  use, 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  except  that  a 
denial  by  the  Secretary  involving  the  siting 
of  foreign  missions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  particular  SUte  or  local  government 
shall  be  controlling. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  are  two  or  three  other  amend- 
ments that  we  can  deal  with  and  I  am 
advised  that  they  will  not  take  very 
long.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  will  re- 
quire rollcall  votes.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  they  probably  will  not.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  finish  this  measure 
tonight  and  do  so  by  6:30  p.m. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  has  just 
been  read  which  I  proposed  would 
have  been  appropriate  had  my  col- 
leagues been  enlightened  enough  to 
defeat  the  amendment  which  was 
originally  proposed.  So  at  this  pMJint 
having  not  succeeded  in  that  enlight- 
ening process  I  will  withdraw  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  amendment?  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1384 

(Puri>ose:  To  eliminate  the  exemption  from 
the  procedures  required  for  rulemaking) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The   Senator   from   Maryland   (Mr.    Ma- 
thias) proposes  amendment  numbered  1384. 
On  page  24,  beginning  with   "Except"  on 
line  10  strike  out  all  through  the  period  of 
line  13. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  very  simple.  The  bill 
contains  a  flat  exemption  from  title  V 
rulemaking  procedures  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  proposed  Office 
of  Foreign  Missions.  This  amendment 
drops  that  exemption. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
allow  the  State  Department  the  flexi- 
bility to  choose  whether  it  should  use 
the  Federal  Register  notice  and  com- 
ment procedures  in  determining  the 
privileges,  benefits,  and  immunities 
which  may  be  conferred  and  the  spe- 
cific foreign  missions  to  which  they 
will  attach. 

The  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  contains  at 
present  a  categorical  exemption  from 
notice  and  comment  rulemalcing  proce- 
dures "to  the  extent  that  there  is  in- 
volved •  •  •  a  military  or  foreign  affairs 
fimction  of  the  United  States." 

While  there  are  clearly  some  rules 
involving  military  and  foreign  affairs 
which  need  no  public  input  and  may 
even  require  secrecy  in  some  instances, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  too  hasty 
in  concluding  there  is  no  need  for  an 
open  rulemaking  process. 


In  fact,  an  exemption  may  work 
against  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Let 
me  explain  why. 

Implicit  in  the  effective  operation  of 
an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  is  notifi- 
cation to  third  parties.  If  the  Office 
wishes  to  constrain  a  foreign  govern- 
ment from  purchasing  certain  services 
or  goods,  it  must  be  able  to  notify  the 
businesses  supplying  such  that  "X" 
foreign  mission  is  to  be  traded  or  con- 
tracted with,  only  on  certain  terms 
and  conditions  or  not  at  all. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  from 
the  U.S.  diplomatic  community  over- 
seas, for  example,  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate staff  housing.  If  the  United 
States  chose  to  Impose  similar  condi- 
tions on  a  foreign  mission  here  by  lim- 
iting the  number  of  apartments  or 
homes  the  members  of  the  mission 
could  lease  or  purchase,  it  would  have 
to  notify  thousands  of  building  owners 
and  managers,  particularly  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region. 

The  most  readily  available  means  of 
notifying  such  suppliers  is  through 
publication  of  the  name  of  the  foreign 
mission  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  its  benefits  in  the  Federal  Register. 
I  would  hope  my  chairman  would 
agree  with  me  on  this  amendment  and 
be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Again,  it  does  not  require  State  to  be 
subject  to  rulemaking.  It  merely  leaves 
that  option  open. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  noted 
in  the  reports  of  both  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees  Mr.  President,  actions  and 
determinations  under  this  title  are  in 
most  cases  political  in  nature,  involv- 
ing foreign  policy  and  national  securi- 
ty matters.  Decisions  involving  such 
matters  in  most  cases  are  not  appro- 
priate for  a  public  hearing  process,  nor 
can  such  decisions  in  many  cases  be 
delayed  in  order  to  permit  such  com- 
ment and  consideration.  Such  deci- 
sions involving  the  exercise  of  foreign 
relations  authority  are,  under  existing 
laws  entitled  to  be  excluded  from  the 
rulemaking  requirements  of  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code. 

This  language  had  been  included  in 
order  to  assure  that  such  an  exclusion 
would  be  available  because  of  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  information  or  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  purposes 
of  decisions  to  be  imdertaken  in  the 
administration  of  this  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  the  availability  of 
current  exceptions  which  can  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  regard  thereto,  I 
am  able  to  agree  with  and  concur  in  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (g)  of  section  208. 

Mr.    President,    I   am   prepared   to 

accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
lime  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  (No.  1384)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1382 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

upon  request,   to  determine  and  certify 

whether  a  foreign  mission  is  in  compliance 

with  this  Act) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1382. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thlas) proposes  amendment  No.  1382. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  line  11.  insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  211.". 

On  page  26,  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes,  of  any  of  its 
SUtes.  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
of  any  business  or  individual  that  proposes 
to  enter  into  a  contract  or  other  transaction 
with  a  foreign  mission,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  such  department, 
agency,  business,  or  individual  whether  a 
foreign  mission  is  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  also  intended  to  aid  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  as  well  as 
State  and  local  governments  and  busi- 
nesses which  do  business  with  foreign 
missions. 

It  simply  says  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  upon  request,  certify  which  for- 
eign missions  are  under  "terms  and 
conditions."  Such  certification  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  insuring  that  this 
act  is  actually  carried  out  and  en- 
forced. 

Again,  similar  to  my  previous 
amendment's  intent,  this  amendment 
seeliLS  to  insure  notification  to  those 
doing  business  or  about  to  do  business 
with  a  foreign  mission  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  imposed  on  those 
transactions. 

I  might  note  that  virtually  identical 
bill  language  was  Included  in  the  pred- 
ecessor bill  to  S.  854  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Diplomatic  Reciprocity  Act, 
S.  2866,  contained  this  language  of  my 
amendment  and  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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Again,  I  would  hope  my  chairman 
would  see  this  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

BIT.  F*ERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  (No.  1382)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  854).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  SM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
tbe  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out  "That 
the  Secretary"  in  the  first  section  and  In- 
sertinc  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  I— BASIC  AUTHORITIES 
GENERALLY 
"Sktioh  1.  The  Secretary", 
(b)  That  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE     n— AUTHORITIES     RELATING 
TO  THE  REGULATION  OP  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 

DCCIAKATIOH  or  nifSINGS  AWD  POLICY 

"Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
operation  In  the  United  SUtes  of  foreign 
miasions  and  public  International  organiza- 
tions and  the  official  missions  to  such  orga- 
nizations, including  the  permissible  scope  of 
their  activities  and  the  location  and  size  of 
their  faculties,  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  support  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  of  United 
States  missions  abroad,  to  facllltiate  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  missions  and  public  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  official  mis- 
sions to  such  organizations,  and  to  assist  in 
obtaining  appropriate  benefits,  privileges. 
and  immunities  for  those  missions  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  re<julre  their  observance  of 
corresponding  obligations  in  accordance 
with  international  law. 

"(c)  The  assistance  to  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign mission  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined  after  due  consideration  of  the 


benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  provid- 
ed to  missions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
country  or  territory  represented  by  that  for- 
eign mission. 

"DininTioifs 

"Sxc.  202.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  'benefit'  (with  respect  to  a  foreign 
mission)  means  any  acquisition,  or  authori- 
zation for  an  acquisition.  In  the  United 
States  by  or  for  a  foreign  mission.  Including 
the  acquisition  of— 

"(A)  real  property  by  purchase,  lease,  ex- 
change, construction,  or  otherwise, 

"(B)  public  services,  including  services  re- 
lating to  customs.  Importation,  and  utilities, 
and  the  processing  of  applications  or  re- 
quests relating  to  public  services, 

"(C)  supplies,  maintenance,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

"(D)  locally  engaged  staff  on  a  temporary 
or  regiilar  basis, 

"(E)  travel  and  related  services,  and 

"(P)  protective  services, 
and  Includes  such  other  benefits  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate; 

"(2)  ■chanc«ry'  means  the  principal  offices 
of  a  foreign  mission  used  for  diplomatic  or 
related  purposes,  and  annexes  to  such  of- 
fices (including  ancillary  offices  and  support 
facilities),  and  includes  the  site  and  any 
building  on  such  site  which  is  used  for  such 
purposes; 

"(3)  "Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  established  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a); 

"(4)  'foreign  mission'  means  any  official 
mission  to  the  United  States  Involving  diplo- 
matic, consular,  or  other  governmental  ac- 
tivlUes  of — 

"(A)  a  foreign  government,  or 

"(B)  an  organization  (other  than  an  Inter- 
national organization,  as  defined  In  section 
209(b)  of  this  title)  representing  a  territory 
or  political  entity  which  has  been  granted 
diplomatic  or  other  official  privileges  and 
Imjnunltles  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

including  any  real  property  of  such  a  mis- 
sion and  including  the  personnel  of  such  a 
mission; 

"(5)  real  property'  Includes  any  right. 
title,  or  interest  in  or  to.  or  the  beneficial 
use  of.  any  real  property  In  the  United 
States.  Including  any  office  or  other  build- 
ing; 

"(6)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State: 

"(7)  'sending  state'  means  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, territory,  or  political  entity  repre- 
sented by  a  forel^  mission;  and 

"(8)  'United  States'  means,  when  used  In  a 
geographic  sense,  the  several  SUtes.  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  and  applicability  of  the  terms  used 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"omci  or  PORKiGii  missions 

"Sk.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
llsh  an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  as  an 
office  within  the  Department  of  SUte.  The 
Office  siiall  be  headed  by  a  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  perform 
his  or  her  functions  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary may  delegate  this  authority  for  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Director  only  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte  or  an  Under 
Secretary  of  SUte. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to— 


'"(1)  assist  agencies  of  Federal,  SUte.  and 
municipal  government  with  regard  to  ascer- 
taining and  according  benefits,  privileges, 
and  immunities  to  which  a  foreign  mission 
may  be  entitled: 

"(2)  provide  or  assist  In  the  provision  of 
benefits  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  204;  and 

"(3)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  necessary  In  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  of  this  title. 

"PROVISION  or  BKNEnrs 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Upon  the  requests  of  a  for- 
eign mission,  benefits  may  be  provided  to  or 
for  that  foreign  mission  by  or  through  the 
Director  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  approve. 

""(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  Is  reasonably  necessary  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  or  otherwise. 

"(1)  to  faciliute  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  a  sending  SUte, 

'"(2)  to  protect  the  InteresU  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

"'(3)  to  adjust  for  costs  and  procedures  of 
obtaining  benefits  for  missions  of  the 
United  SUtes  abroad,  or 

"(4)  to  assist  In  resolving  a  dispute  affect- 
ing United  SUtes  interests  and  involving  a 
foreign  mission  or  sending  SUte, 

then  the  Secretary  may  require  a  foreign 
mission  (A)  to  obtain  benefits  from  or 
through  the  Director  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  or 
(B)  to  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  as  a 
condition  to  the  execution  or  performance 
In  the  United  SUtes  of  any  contract  or 
other  agreement;  the  acquisition,  retention, 
or  use  of  any  real  property:  or  the  applica- 
tion for  or  acceptance  of  any  benefit  (in- 
cluding any  benefit  from  or  authorized  by 
any  Federal,  SUte,  or  municipal  governmen- 
tal authority,  or  any  entity  providing  public 
services). 

"(c)  Terms  and  conditions  esUbllshed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  may  In- 
clude— 

""(1)  a  requirement  to  pay  to  the  Director 
a  surcharge  or  fee.  and 

""(2)  a  waiver  by  a  foreign  mission  (or  any 
assignee  of  or  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission)  of  any  recourse  against  any 
governmental  authority,  any  entity  provid- 
ing public  services,  any  employee  or  agent 
of  such  an  authority  or  entity,  or  any  other 
person,  in  connection  with  any  action  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  undertaken  In 
furtherance  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  effectuating  a  waiver 
of  recourse  which  is  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  designate  the  Direc- 
tor or  any  other  officer  of  the  Department 
of  SUte  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  mission 
(or  of  any  assignee  of  or  person  deriving 
rights  from  a  foreign  mission).  Any  such 
waiver  by  an  officer  so  designated  shall  for 
all  purposes  (including  any  court  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding)  be  deemed  to  be  a 
waiver  by  the  foreign  mission  (or  the  assign- 
ee of  or  other  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission). 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  or  limit  in  any  way  the 
authority  of  the  United  SUtes  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  provide  protective  services  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  title  3,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  section  3056  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  at  a  level  commensurate  with  protec- 
tive requirements  as  determined  by  the 
United  SUtes  Secret  Service. 
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""PROPERTY  OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


""Sec.  205.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire any  foreign  mission  to  notify  the  Di- 
rector prior  to  any  proposed  acquisition,  or 
any  proposed  sale  or  other  disposition,  of 
any  real  property  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
mission.  If  such  a  notification  is  required, 
the  foreign  mission  (or  other  party  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  foreign  mission)  may  Initi- 
ate or  execute  any  contract,  proceeding,  ap- 
plication, or  other  action  required  for  the 
proposed  action— 

"(A)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  t)eginnlng  on  the  date  of  such 
notification  (or  after  the  expiration  of  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
in  a  given  case);  and 

"■(B)  only  if  the  mission  is  not  notified  by 
the  Secretary  within  that  period  that  the 
proposal  has  been  disapproved;  however, 
the  Secretary  may  Include  in  such  a  notifi- 
cation such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  appropriate  in  order 
to  remove  the  disapproval. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "acquisi- 
tion" Includes  any  acquisition  or  alteration 
of.  or  addition  to.  any  real  property  or  any 
change  in  the  purpose  for  which  real  prop- 
erty is  used  by  a  foreign  mission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  for- 
eign mission  to  divest  itself  of.  or  forgo  the 
use  of.  any  real  property  determined  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  not  to  have  been  acquired  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section;  or 

"(2)  to  exceed  llmlUtlons  placed  on  real 
property  available  to  a  United  SUtes  mis- 
sion In  the  sending  sUte. 

"'(c)  If  a  foreign  mission  has  ceased  con- 
ducting diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  has  not  designated  a  protecting  power 
or  other  agent  approved  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  responsible  for  the  property  of  that  for- 
eign mission,  the  Secretary— 

'"(1)  until  the  designation  of  a  protecting 
power  or  other  agent  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, may  protect  and  preserve  any  property 
of  that  foreign  mission:  and 

'"(2)  may  authorize  the  Director  to  dispose 
of  such  property  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  after  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
that  the  foreign  mission  ceased  those  activi- 
ties, and  may  remit  to  the  sending  sUte  the 
net  proceeds  from  such  disposition. 

""PREEMPTION 

""Sec.  206.  Nothing  In  this  title  may  be 
construed  to  preempt  any  act  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  of  a  SUte  or  municipal  govern- 
mental authority,  except  that  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  as 
to  the  Federal  Interest  In  any  SUte  or  local 
proceeding  or  determination  Involving  the 
according  of  benefits  to  foreign  missions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
SUte  or  local  government  shall  be  given 
substantial  weight.". 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  compliance  with  any  regulation.  In- 
struction, or  direction  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  to  the  extent 
thereof  t>e  a  full  acquittance  and  discharge 
for  all  purposes  of  the  obligation  of  the 
person  making  the  same.  No  person  shall  be 
held  liable  in  any  court  or  administrative 
proceeding  for  or  with  respect  to  anything 
done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of.  or  pursuant  to 


and  In  reliance  on,  this  title,  or  any  regxila- 
tion.  Instruction,  or  direction  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
payable  for  grade  GS-18  level;  and 

"(2)  accept  details  and  assignments  of  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis  (with  any  such  reim- 
bursements to  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  available  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employees  of  the  em- 
ploying agency). 

'"(d)  Contracts  and  subcontracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services  (except  for  personal  serv- 
ices), made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director. 
shaU  be  made  after  advertising.  In  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  adequate  to  ensure 
notice  and  opportunity  for  competition, 
except  that  advertisement  shall  not  be  re- 
quired when  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  is  impracticable  or  will  not  permit 
timely  performance  to  obtain  bids  by  adver- 
tising, or  (2)  the  aggregate  amount  Involved 
In  a  purchase  of  supplies  or  procurement  of 
services  does  not  exceed  $10,000.  Such  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  may  be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  laws  and  regulations  oth- 
erwise applicable  to  soliclUtion.  negotiation, 
administration,  and  performance  of  govern- 
ment contracts.  In  awarding  contracte.  the 
Secretary  may  consider  such  factors  as  rela- 
tive quality  and  availability  of  supplies  or 
services  and  the  compaUbillty  of  the  sup- 
plies or  services  with  ImplemenUtlon  of  this 
title. 

'"(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may. 
for  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  transfer  or  loan  any  property  to.  and 
perform  administrative  and  technical  sup- 
port functions  and  services  for  the  oper- 
ations of.  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
(with  relmbursemenU  to  agencies  under 
this  paragraph  to  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned); and 

"(2)  acquire  and  accept  services  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  Including  (when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title)  ac- 
quisitions without  regard  to  laws  normaUy 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  services  by 
such  agency. 

"'(f)  Assets  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  wherever  situat- 
ed, wtilch  are  used  by  or  held  for  the  use  of 
a  foreign  mission  shall  not  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment, execution,  injunction,  or  similar 
process,  whether  Intermediate  or  final. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  any  de- 
termination required  under  this  title  shall 
be  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

""(h)(1)  In  order  to  Implement  this  title, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  such  amounts 
available  to  the  E>epartment  of  SUte  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  working  capital  fund  es- 
Ubllshed by  section  13  of  this  Act. 

"'(2)  All  revenues.  Including  proceeds  from 
glfte  and  donations,  received  by  the  Director 
or  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  this  title 
may  be  credited  to  the  working  capital  fund 
esUbllshed  by  section  13  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  this  title 
in  accordance  with  that  section. 

"(3)  Obligations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  limited  to 
the  funds  available  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 


"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1982. 

"APPUCATION  TO  P0BLIC  INTERNATIONAL  OR(M- 
NIZATIONS  AND  OPnCIAL  MISSIONS  TO  SUCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
section  206,  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  applicable  with  respect  to  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  applicable  with  respect  to  a  foreign  mis- 
sion If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
application  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  201(b)  and  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
204(b). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "interna- 
tional organization'  means— 

"'(1)  a  public  international  organization 
designated  as  such  pursuant  to  the  Interna-  . 
tlonal  Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  288— 288f-2)  or  a  public  International 
organization  created  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or 
another  international  agreement  as  an  In- 
strument through  or  by  which  two  or  more 
foreign  governments  engage  in  some  aspect 
of  their  conduct  of  International  affairs; 
and 

"'(2)  an  official  mission  (other  ttian  a 
United  SUtes  mission)  to  such  a  public 
international  organization. 
Including  any  real  property  of  such  an  orga- 
nization or  mission  and  including  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  organization  or  mission. 

"PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMITNITIES 

""Sec.  209.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  carry  out  its  international 
obligations,  or  to  supersede  or  limit  immuni- 
ties otherwise  available  by  law.  No  act  or 
omission  by  any  foreign  mission,  public 
International  organization,  or  official  mis- 
sion to  such  an  organization,  in  compliance 
with  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  im- 
plied waiver  of  any  immunity  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

'"ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  available  any  benefits  to  a 
foreign  mission  contrary  to  this  title.  The 
United  SUtes,  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or 
on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mission,  has  standing 
to  bring  or  intervene  in  an  action  to  obtain 
compliance  with  this  Act.  including  any 
action  for  Injunctive  or  other  equlUble 
relief. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes,  of  any  of  Its 
SUtes.  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
of  any  business  or  individual  that  proposes 
to  enter  into  a  contract  or  other  transaction 
with  a  foreign  mission,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  such  department, 
agency,  business,  or  Individual  whether  a 
foreign  mission  is  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"PRESIDENTIAL  GUIDELINES 

"Sec.  211.  The  authorities  granted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  guidelines  approved  by  the 
President. 

"SEVERABILITY 

"Sec.  212.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  applicatidn  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.". 

(c)  Section  13  of  the  SUte  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2684)  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
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striking  out  "and"  following  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3).  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ■;  and  (5)  services  and  supplies  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act". 

(dXl)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  a<l)  of 
the  Diplomatic  ReUtions  Act  (33  U^-C. 
354a(lKA))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  head  of  a  mission  and  those 
members  of  a  mission  who  are  members  of 
the  diplomatic  staff  or  who.  pursuant  to 
law.  are  granted  equivalent  privileges  and 
Immunities.". 

(3)  SecUon  3(b)  of  such  Act  (33  D.S.C. 
3Mb)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  With  respect  to  a  nonparty  to  the 
Vienna  Convention,  the  mission,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  their  families,  and  dip- 
lomatic couriers  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  immunities  specified  In  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention.". 

(3)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (32  D.S.C.  3»4c) 
la  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "the  mission,  the"  imme- 
diately after  "Immunities  for";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  any  sending  state". 

(4)  Section  13«4  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  defined 
In  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  re- 
lations" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"within  the  meaning  of  section  3(3)  of  the 
DlplomaUc  Relations  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
354a(3))". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  others  who  have  been  direct- 
ly involved  in  passing  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

It  was  handled  expeditiously.  It  was 
handled  well,  and  I  congratulate  all 
parties. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther votes  today. 
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Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  items  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar which  are  cleared  on  this  side 
for  action  by  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  consider  the  items  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar  beginning 
with  Department  of  Justice  on  page  2 
and  all  on  page  3.  page  4.  and  page  5, 
including  Nominations  Placed  on  the 
Secretary's  Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  all  the  aforementioned  nomina- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
Nos.  729  and  730. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose   of   considering   the   nomina- 


Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  minority  leader  has  indicated  that 
these  nominations  are  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions identified  may  be  considered  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DKPAJtTifKirr  or  Jusnc* 

James  P.  Hickman,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Dn>Aj«Tifxirr  or  Hxalth  ahb  Hitmah  Skrvicss 

James  B.  Wyngaarden.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

(HVW  RZPOKTS) 

IM  THX  Coast  Ouaxs 

The  following-named  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral: 

Captain  Douglas  W.  Fredericks 

NATIONAi.  RAIUtOAO  PASSKNGKR  CORPORATION 

Charles  Luna,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Robert  D.  Orr.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

Ross  E.  Rowland.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

NOMIMATIOMS  PLACXD  OH  TMX  SBCRrTARY'S 

Disk  in  trk  Coast  Ocars 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  Anthony  Abbate.  to  be  ensign,  and 
ending  Thomas  J.  Haas,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNORXsaiOHAL 
RacoRO  of  March  31.  1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  ext«nd 
not  past  the  hour  of  6:30  p.m.  in  which 


RESOLUTION  TO  HONOR  MARTY 
STEINBERG  FOR  HIS  SERVICE 
TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Roth,  Senator 
Percy,  Senator  Chiles,  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  I  am 
Uxlay  submitting  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  subcommittee  to  honor 
Marty  Steinberg,  former  subcommit- 
tee chief  counsel  and  chief  counsel  to 
the  minority. 

Marty  Steinberg,  who  has  left  the 
sut)committee  to  enter  private  law 
practice  in  Miami,  managed  the  sub- 
committee at  the  staff  level  for  3 
years,  during  which  time  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  an 
extraordinarily  talented  and  inventive 
chief  counsel.  He  has  been  a  dedicated 
public  servant  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  credit  to  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Senate. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  subcommittee 
in  1979,  Marty  was  highly  regarded  in 
the  Justice  Department,  both  for  his 
achievements  as  an  attorney  with  the 
Miami  Strike  Force  and  also  as  the 
chief  of  the  force.  He  had  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  fine  lawyer  and 
prosecutor. 

In  his  3-year  tour  as  chief  counsel. 
Marty  directed  the  staff  in  a  fair  and 
efficient  way.  In  part  through  his  ef- 
forts, the  subcommittee  enjoyed  one 
of  the  most  productive  periods  in  its 
history.  We  compiled  an  excellent 
record,  reflecting  our  mandate  to  in- 
vestigate Government  operations,  or- 
ganized and  syndicated  crime,  and 
labor-management  racketeering. 

As  chief  counsel  Marty  wasted  no 
time  in  mounting  the  competent,  com- 
prehensive investigations  the  subcom- 
mittee must  have  preparatory  to  hear- 
ings. As  a  result,  the  sutx^mmittee 
held  numerous  hearings  on  issues  of 
significant  ruitional  concern,  including 
illegal  narcotics  profits,  organized 
crime  and  the  use  of  violence,  the  wit- 
ness protection  program,  the  Labor 
Department's  investigation  of  the 
Teamsters'  Central  States  pension 
fund,  and  waterfront  corruption.  The 
evidence  produced  during  those  hear- 
ings and  the  subconamittee's  work 
during  this  period  has  already  had  a 
tremendously  beneficial  impact  on  law 
enforcement  and  in  the  Congress  abili- 
ty to  legislation  In  Important  areas 
such  as  taxation,  labor  law,  narcotics 
enforcement  and  sentencing,  and  bail 
procedures. 

These  Investigations  and  the  result- 
ing findings  and  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations for  corrective  action 
constitute    a    significant    accompllsh- 
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ment  for  the  subcommittee.  They  are 
reflective  of  an  active,  highly  produc- 
tive period  in  the  subcommittee's  long 
history. 

Senators  who  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mittee can  take  pride  in  their  record. 
A  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to 
the  man  who  headed  the  staff 
through  this  period  of  substantial 
progress. 

That  man  Is  Marty  Steinberg.  He 
has  performed  ably  for  us  and  for  the 
Nation.  E^ach  of  us  is  to  be  Judged  on 
what  we  achieve.  Marty  Steinberg,  In  a 
very  short  time,  has  achieved  much, 
for  the  subcommittee  and  the  Senate. 

I  will  miss  him.  as  an  adviser  and  as 
a  friend.  I  wish  him  well  in  all  his 
future  endeavors.  He  has  given  us  his 
best  effort.  That  has  turned  out  to  be 
quite  a  lot,  indeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CoMMrrm  Rcsolctior— Martt  Steirbkrc 

Whereas,  Marty  Steinberg  has  faithfully 
served  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs since  1979  as  Chief  Counsel  and  Chief 
Counsel  to  the  Minority  on  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  carried  out  his  duties  In 
exemplary  fashion,  bringing  credit  to  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  worked  effectively  to  ex- 
ercise the  subcommittee's  mandate  of  exam- 
ining government  operations,  organized  and 
syndicated  crime,  and  labor  management 
racketeering,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  approached  the  subcom- 
mittee's oversight  function  with  an  unyield- 
ing commitment  to  fairness  and  a  balanced 
presentation  of  the  facts:  and 

Whereas,  his  services  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  expresses  its  deep 
gratitude  and  sincere  respect  for  Marty 
Steinberg  for  his  unfailing  service  and  for 
his  dedicaition  to  the  United  States  Senate; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  ex- 
press their  best  wishes  for  Marty  Stein- 
berg's future  success  and  happiness. 

In  witness  thereof,  we.  the  members  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, have  subscribed  our  names  hereto. 


MILLARD  V.  OAKLEY.  PIONEER 
IN  LOW-POWER  TELEVISION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Millard  V.  Oakley,  a  bright,  creative 
business  Innovator  In  Tennessee,  has 
recently  attracted  national  attention 
for  his  role  In  developing  the  concept 
of  low-power  television  stations. 

When  Mr.  Oakley's  new  station  in 
CookeviUe  begins  operating  soon  he 
and  his  llstemers  "will  be  taking  a 
step  Into  a  new  era,"  according  to  the 
prestigious  business  publication.  Bar- 
ron's. 

Mr.  Oakley  is  In  on  the  ground  floor 
of  this  new  concept  which  brings  tele- 


vision to  the  community  level  and 
which  holds  a  bright  promise  for  local 
television  programing. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Oakley  on  this  venture  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Barron's  concern- 
ing his  entry  In  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  April  19.  1982,  Barron's 
article  be  printed  in  full  Immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Barron's,  Apr.  19, 19821 

AntwAVKs  OP  THE  Future? 

(By  Thomas  O.  Donlan) 

Millard  V.  Oakley's  television  station 
opens  this  month  in  CookevUle,  Term. 
CookeviUe  is  not  one  of  your  major  mar- 
tlets—it's  not  even  one  of  the  213  officially 
recognized  TV  markets.  And  Oakley,  al- 
though he  holds  Interests  In  four  radio  sta- 
tions In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  scarcely 
ranlts  as  a  media  magnate.  But  this  country 
lawyer  is  a  pioneer:  his  television  station  Is 
something  brand  new  in  broadcasting. 

When  Oakley's  W07BM  fires  up  Its  trans- 
mitter, he  and  50,000  or  so  potential  listen- 
ers will  be  taldng  the  first  step  into  a  new 
era.  W07BM  is  one  of  the  first  low-power 
television  stations.  It  will  broadcast  with  100 
watts  of  power  Instead  of  the  five  mlUion 
some  conventional  television  stations  use. 
Oakley  had  to  accept  the  power  limit  in 
order  to  get  on  the  air,  since  a  full  power 
outlet  in  CookeviUe  prol>abIy  would  inter- 
fere with  stations  in  Chattanooga  or  Knox- 
vlUe  or  Nashville. 

The  power  restriction,  however,  also  pro- 
vides an  economic  advantage.  BuUding  a 
conventional  station  can  run  $2.5  mlUion  or 
more  and  operating  one  takes  a  large,  ex- 
pensive staff.  BuUding  W07BM  is  costing 
Oakley  about  MO.OOO,  and  he  expects  to  run 
it  for  as  Uttle  as  $30,000  a  year.  Numbers 
like  these,  among  other  things,  have  made 
low-power  television  a  hot  topic  for  individ- 
ual investors  and  big  coriKtrations.  It's  also 
made  them  a  potential  competitor  for  news- 
papers, radio  stations  and  conventional  tele- 
vision. 

With  a  cheap  low-power  station,  Cooke- 
vUle wiU  enjoy  local  television,  since  Oaltley 
wlU  be  able  to  take  advertisements  from 
CookeviUe  merchants  paying  what  they  can 
afford  to  reach  potential  customers.  And 
there's  something  more,  something  that 
makes  the  low-power  game  seem  high-pow- 
ered In  CookeviUe,  Tenn..  or  Bemldji,  Minn., 
or  Uklah,  Calif.,  or  Watertown,  N.Y.,  or  any 
of  the  other  two  dozen  isolated  communities 
where  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  authorized  the  first  such  sta- 
tions. Most  of  the  FCC's  programming  re- 
strictions don't  apply  to  low-power  stations, 
so  W07BM  can  offer  pay  television,  which 
usually  is  offered  only  in  big  cities.  Oakley 
thinks  he  might  be  able  to  attract  2,000  to 
3,0(X)  subscribers,  clearing  $10  a  month  from 
each.  That  could  make  W07BM  more  prof- 
itable, for  lU  size,  than  even  the  most  lucra- 
tive full-service  station.  "If  you  make  ten 
bucks  a  subscriber,  you  wouldn't  do  all  that 
bad,"Oakley  reasons.  "I  believe  this  is  where 
the  action's  going  to  be.  Every  town  is  going 
to  have  one." 

Already,  there's  somebody  in  every  town 
who  wants  to  build  one.  Many  hope  that 
low-power  television  will  offer  a  chance  to 
open  new  stations  in  big  cities.  They  look  at 


the  spaces  on  the  TV  dials,  like  Channel  6  in 
New  York  City,  that  are  kept  blank  to  avoid 
Interference  with  other  conventional  sta- 
tions, and  they  start  to  dream  of  big  bucks. 
There  are  34  applications  on  fUe  for  low- 
power  slots  In  the  Big  Apple.  A  couple  of 
dozen  more  large  applicants  are  hot  to  serve 
cities  in  the  suburbs  like  Hempstead-  and 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Most  applicants  In  big  cities,  however.  wiU 
lose.  Though  there  are  five  vacant  channels 
on  VHF  between  Channel  2  and  Channel  13, 
plus  many  more  on  UHF  between  Channel 
14  and  Channel  83,  engineers  feel  even  a 
low-power  station  would  Interfere  with  some 
full-power  channels.  And  an  FCC  lawyer 
says  one  low-power  television  rule  will  be 
simple:  "If  they  Interfere,  they  go  off  the 
air." 

Each  usable  channel  in  every  big  city  has 
multiple  applicants  and,  last  year,  the  FCC 
was  overwhelmed  by  applications.  In  part 
because  it  charges  no  filing  fee.  Millard  V. 
Oakley  was  fUing  not  only  for  channels  in 
Tennessee,  but  also  for  stations  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and 
Washington,  D.C.  "It  looked  like  a  good 
crap  game,  so  I  filed  to  see  what  would 
happen,"  he  says.  Lots  of  people  were  wUI- 
ing  to  play.  So  were  many  of  the  nation's 
largest  companies.  NBC  and  ABC  filed. 
Communications  equipment  companies, 
such  as  Graphic  Scanning,  fUed.  Program- 
ming companies,  including  Turner  Broad- 
casting, filed.  Newspaper  companies— Gan- 
nett. Harte  Hanks,  and  Scrlpps  Howard- 
filed.  And  even  companies  with  no  connec- 
tion to  the  business,  such  as  Federal  Ex- 
press, filed. 

The  largest  filing  was  for  141  stations  by  a 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  outfit  caUed  Neighborhood 
TV  Inc.,  which  turns  out  to  be  financed  by  a 
venture  capital  arm  of  Sears,  Roebuck. 
Owners  of  Neighborhood  TV  say  they  want 
to  create  a  fourth  network,  concentrating 
on  wholesome  entertainment.  (They  deny 
what  some  skeptics  believe,  that  Sears 
wants  to  use  all  those  low-power  stations  for 
a  video  catalog.)  Other  big  applicants  in- 
clude religious  programmers.  Dr.  Jimmy 
AUen,  head  of  American  Christian  Televi- 
sion Service,  has  applied  for  106  stations, 
hoping  to  get  around  the  high  price  of  com- 
mercial television  time.  A  Southern  Baptist, 
Dr.  AUen  says,  "Many  of  our  congregations 
are  paying  astronomical  prices  for  one  hour 
of  access  a  week."  As  a  minister  In  San  An- 
tonio a  few  years  ago.  he  paid  $55,000  a  year 
for  Sunday  morning  broadcasts.  American 
Christian  Television  Service  is  among  the  51 
applicants  for  a  channel  In  that  Texas  city. 

In  aU,  6,593  applications  had  been  fUed  by 
April  10,  1981,  the  day  the  FCC  cried. 
"Enough,  already!"  and  put  a  freeze  on  new 
applications,  except  for  those  in  the  most 
distant  rural  areas.  (This  loophole  is  letting 
in  about  100  applications  a  month.  That's 
twice  as  many  as  the  FCC  staff  can  resolve 
each  month,  so  the  backlog  Is  mounting.) 
The  agency  has  asked  Congress  to  buy  It  a 
new  computer  and  hire  15  people  to  run  it, 
but  FCC  lawyer  Molly  Pauker  warns  appli- 
cants not  to  expect  miracles.  "The  6,000- 
case  backlog  would  grow  to  20,000  if  the 
freeze  were  lifted, "  she  says.  "It  wUl  take  to 
1985  or  1986  just  to  do  the  technical  proc- 
essing." The  commission  then  will  have  to 
decide  among  dozens  of  competitors  for 
each  of  the  1,000  new  stations  that  Pauker 
eventually  expects  to  see  authorized.  The 
FCC  wants  to  use  a  lottery.  But,  it  and  Con- 
gress disagree  about  how  to  set  one  up. 

Even  the  low-power  television  rules  are 
being  delayed.  Last  month.  Pauker  present- 
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ed  •  draft  to  the  commission,  which  voted 
unanimously  to  accept  them,  with  Just  a  few 
changes.  Pauker  Is  supposed  to  go  back  and 
rewrite  her  draft  to  accommodate  the  com- 
missioners' comments,  but  she  has  been 
shifted  to  a  new  Job.  That  leaves  the  rules 
In  bureaucratic  limbo;  "UntU  the  document 
Is  released,  it's  not  an  official  commission 
action. "  Pauker  says.  And  it  can't  be  re- 
leased because  I  have  too  much  to  do.  I  take 
full  responsibility. '  A  little  more  money  for 
the  FCC  would  help,  she  adds,  noting  that 
the  new  federal  budget  calls  for  a  tl2-mll- 
Uon  cut  In  agency  funds  that  would  result  In 
the  loss  of  260  Jobs. 

All  this  delay  comes  as  unpleasant  news 
for  some  of  the  people  trying  to  carve  a 
niche  in  low-power  television.  EMC  Inc.  of 
White  Haven.  Pa.,  is  the  current  sales  leader 
In  what  is  now  the  very  small  business  of 
constructing  television  transmitters  of  the 
type  that  will  be  used  by  low-power  TV  sU- 
tions.  EMC  officers  told  The  WaU  Street 
Journal  that  the  company  could  sell  170 
million  worth  of  equipment  In  the  next  two 
years  If  the  PCC  granU  1,000  licenses. 

The  company  hopes  to  boost  profits  from 
tl.7  million  this  year  to  $7  mUllon  next 
year,  a  projection  that  fueled  a  rise  In  EMC 
stock  from  under  M  a  share  last  year  to 
about  $19  last  week.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
that  new  business  and  new  profit  depends 
on  a  schedule  the  PCC  probably  can't  meet. 
And  low-power  television  forces  aren't 
overly  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  70%  of  ap- 
plicants told  the  PCC  they  would  use  EMC 
equipment,  noting  that  the  applicants  had 
to  mention  a  company  in  business  at  the 
time  of  filing.  "When  this  finally  starts, 
there'll  be  a  lot  of  people  coming  in  to  com- 
pete: the  Japanese  will  be  in  like  locusts," 
says  Ike  Blonder  of  Blonder-Tongue  Inc.  in 
Old  Bridge.  N.J..  a  firm  that  makes  commer- 
cial television  and  radio  components. 

Another  business,  however,  may  be  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  low-power  television. 
Just  as  It  is  to  cable  TV  or  any  other  new 
video  technology:  programming. 

"The  key  to  the  success  of  any  station  is 
what  you  put  on  the  screen."  observes  Oene 
Mater,  senior  vice  president  of  the  CBS 
broadcast  group.  "Whether  you  talk  about 
low-power,  or  direct- broadcast  from  satel- 
lite, or  microwave-distribution  or  cable- 
none  of  those  systems  brings  with  It  an 
automatic  amount  of  programming."  CBS 
has  Ignored  low  power  for  that  reason,  al- 
though rivals  NBC  and  ABC  have  filed  for  a 
complement  of  stations  In  major  markets. 
"We  say  low-power  (Isl  designed  as  a  com- 
munity-service type  of  thing  and  that 
wasn't  the  way  to  go  for  CBS. "  Mater  says. 

Neighborhood  TV  Inc.,  however,  had 
networking  in  mind.  The  Arizona  company 
financed  by  Sears  filed  its  141  applications 
in  the  hope  of  creating  im  instant  network 
to  compete  with  the  Big  Three  by  offering 
programs  based  on  old-fashioned,  small- 
town American  values.  Neighborhood  TV 
President  Marshall  M.  Carpenter  complains 
that  the  enormous  backlog  at  the  PCC  has 
made  a  Joke  of  his  dream.  "Our  plans  were 
all  predicated  on  delivering  our  Americana' 
programs  to  a  sufficiently  large  audience  to 
gamer  large  enough  commercial  advertising 
revenues  to  generate  competitive,  quality 
programming."  he  says. 

PCC  r\iles  for  divvying  up  the  licenses 
seem  to  favor  local  ownership  instead  of 
chains.  Carpenter  Isn't  very  hopeful  about 
assembling  a  low-power  network  from  Indi- 
vidually owned  stations.  "ltd  Uc  like  getting 
70  kids  to  sing  in  unison,"  he  says.  He'll  try 
that,  though.  If  he  cant  get  the  PCC  to  re- 
consider. 


Carpenter  sounds  a  warning:  "Without  a 
network,  the  stations  that  are  granted  will 
have  to  be  unabashedly  and  perhaps  100 
percent  subscription  TV— pay  TV— in  order 
to  survive."  But  that  may  not  seem  so  dire 
to  Americans  starving  for— and  willing  to 
pay  for— recent  movies  and  better  program- 
ming. In  fact,  cable  television  operators 
report  that  It's  pay  TV  that  sells  the  service 
and  makes  it  profitable  In  city  after  city. 
John  Boler.  who  owns  a  lower-power  televi- 
sion station  In  Bemldjl.  Minn.,  says  that  it 
sold  out  of  500  pay-TV  decoders  in  the  first 
month  of  operation  and  had  to  order  more. 
(The  decoders  unscramble  the  scrambled 
signals  that  cable-less  pay-TV  systems  use 
to  transmit  their  programs.)  That  success 
comes  despite  the  fact  that  his  channel 
competes  with  a  cable  system  In  downtown 
BemidJI.  diminishing  his  potential  market 
for  pay  by  one  fourth  and  leaving  him  only 
30.000  viewers  to  court.  Nevertheless,  he  In- 
sists tha;  pay  TV  Is  going  to  put  him  In  the 
black  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  finance 
a  sizable  local  programming  effort  for  day- 
time broadcasting. 

Boler's  lesson  hasn't  been  lost  on  other 
rural  broadcasters.  "We  are  virtually 
swamped  with  Inquiries,"  says  John  Calvettl 
of  SelecTV  In  Los  Angeles,  which  sells 
movies  and  special  events  for  use  by  sub- 
scription television  stations.  "I  have  had  to 
get  a  word- processing  unit  ...  to  reply  to 
these  people." 

Calvettl  notes  that,  regardless  of  what  his 
word  processor  tells  those  people,  they're 
going  ahead  with  low-power  television,  even 
though  It's  obvious  that  ntany  of  them 
"have  little  experience  In  broadcasting  and 
no  experience  In  pay  TV." 

But  experleMce  comes  with  time,  and  time 
is  on  the  side  of  low-power  television. 

[Prom  Barron's.  Apr.  19.  1982] 
How  To  Orr  Iirro  Low-Pown*  TV 

How  can  you  become  a  big-time,  small- 
town broadcaster  like  Millard  V.  Oakley? 
Plrst,  get  a  few  thousand  dollars  out  of  your 
money  market  fund  and  then  go  see  some- 
body like  Edward  P.  Johnson. 

Johnson  got  Oakley  Into  low-power  televi- 
sion, and  he's  doing  the  same  for  a  lot  of 
other  people.  He  owns  a  consulting  compa- 
ny in  Knoxville,  Tenn..  where  a  staff  of  law- 
yers and  engineers  specializes  in  PCC  appli- 
cations. Many  of  them,  in  fact,  used  to  work 
at  the  PCC.  "We  offer  a  one-stop  shop  of 
lawyers,  engineers,  computer  service,  trans- 
missian-site  securing,  where  everything  can 
be  done  in  one  place.  We  run  It  In  such  a 
way  that  the  client  doesn't  have  to  do  any- 
thing but  sign  twice,  once  on  the  application 
and  once  on  the  check.  (The  check  goes  to 
Johnson:  the  PCC  doesn't  charge  a  filing 
fee.) 

Johnson's  firm  has  prepared  nearly  a 
third  of  all  the  low-power  television  applica- 
tions filed  so  far.  The  34-year-old  entrepre- 
neur says  he's  better  off  hiring  lawyers  than 
being  one:  "If  I  were  a  lawyer.  I'd  be  up  at 
the  State  Supreme  Court  all  the  time  for 
my  marketing. "  he  says,  explaining  that  he 
would  be  the  communications  equivalent  of 
an  ambulance  chaser.  Not  restricted  by  the 
lawyer's  code  of  practice,  Johnson  even  dis- 
counts. He'll  charge  >4.000  to  file  one  low- 
power  television  application,  but  for  $50,000 
he'll  pick  markets  and  file  a  package  of  25. 
"An  Investor  who  takes  my  $50,000  pack- 
age, I  figure  hell  recoup  his  $50,000  by  trad- 
ing on  10  applications— that  leaves  him 
room  to  be  a  part  owner  on  many  more." 
Johnson  says.  He  recommends  that  clients 
Intentionally  file  competing  applications  to 


establish  a  trading  position,  and  he  concedes 
that  his  advise  has  built  some  of  the  PCC 
backlog  he  complains  about.  But  those  are 
the  rules  of  the  game,  and  the  PCC  makes 
the  rules.  He  chortles:  "I  love  the  PCC,  the 
PCC  Is  great.  They  set  up  all  these  wild 
rules  and  then  you've  got  to  work  their 
system  around  what  you  really  want.  You 
can  do  that  If  you  take  the  time  to  learn  the 
way  they  think." 

Por  Johnson,  this  means  finding  and  ex- 
ploiting loopholes.  Por  example,  he  says 
that,  when  the  PCC  officially  defined  the 
most  rural  areas  that  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered for  low-power  licenses,  it  actually  delin- 
eated the  urtMin  places  that  won't  be  consid- 
ered. The  delineation,  however,  neglected 
the  existence  of  Hawaii.  So  unless  the  FCC 
catches  on.  that  state  (Including  the  city  of 
Honolulu)  Is  considered  a  rural  area  for  low- 
power  television  purposes  and  could  get  its 
licenses  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Johnson  eventually  plans  to  build  low- 
power  stations  for  successful  applicants.  But 
right  now.  he  concedes,  he's  playing  a  paper 
game  with  his  clients  and  the  FCC.  In  an- 
other context,  PCC  Commissioner  Joseph 
Pogarty  called  this  sort  of  thing  "trading 
television  futures."  The  next  step,  which 
Johnson  hasn't  taken.  Is  to  form  Joint  fi- 
nancing ventures  along  the  lines  of  oil-drill- 
ing partnerships. 

One  thing  Johnson  Isn't  eager  to  do  is  to 
run  stations.  "We"ll  back  off  and  let  them 
[clients]  play  television."  He  claims  he 
warns  clients  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
make  money  with  a  low-power  station,  that 
In  fact  he's  sure  that  "there's  a  lot  of  ways 
to  go  broke  on  low-power."  A  lot  of  people 
obviously  think  he's  kidding.— T.O.D. 
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S.  2371  ENDORSED  BY 
GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
AprU  14.  I  introduced  S.  2371.  the 
Sheltered  Workshop  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1982.  I  have  been  deeply  gratified  by 
the  positive  response  to  this  legislation 
by  numerous  sheltered  woriishops  in 
Tennessee  and  the  Nation.  Recently.  I 
received  correspondence  from  Mr. 
David  Cooney,  President  of  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America,  endorsing  S. 
2371.  Goodwill  Industries  has  about 
170  sheltered  workshops  throughout 
the  country.  4  of  which  are  in  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Cooney's  correspondence  to 
me  be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  would  like  further  in- 
formation on  S.  2371,  I  would  request 
that  their  staff  contact  John  Callahan 
(X49588)  or  Gregg  Schuder  (x49543)  of 
my  staff  for  further  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OooDWiLL  Industries 

or  Amcmica  Inc. 
9200  Wisconsin  Avk.. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  21.  1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sassek, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAR  Senator  Sasser:  We  were  exceeding- 
ly pleased  to  learn  of  the  most  recent  Intro- 


duction of  S.  2371.  the  Sheltered  Workshop 
Tax  Credit  Act.  As  a  worldwide  organization 
committed  to  assisting  handicapped,  dis- 
abled, and  disadvantaged  people  attain  the 
fullest  development  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble, we  find  the  thoughtfulness  with  which 
S.  2371  was  drafted  to  be  particularly  grati- 
fying. 

Goodwin  Industries  of  America  (GIA) 
numbers  among  Its  members  approximately 
170  sheltered  workshops,  4  In  Tennessee. 
Naturally,  we  are  no  more  immune  to  the 
effects  of  Inflation  and  tight  money  supplies 
than  any  other  business  or  non-profit  orga- 
nization. Tax  credite  for  contributions  to 
sheltered  workshops  would  certainly  ease 
problems  recently  caused  by  the  change  In 
Social  Security  vocational  rehabilitation 
payments  and  the  effects  of  promised  reduc- 
tions in  vocational  rehabilitation  funds 
through  state  grants. 

We  have  taken  the  responsibility  for  writ- 
ing Senator  Dole.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  to  ask  for  early  hear- 
ings and  markup.  We  also  hope  to  find  spon- 
sors for  a  sister  bill  in  the  House.  We  hope 
momentum  will  build  quickly  in  support  of 
S.  2371.  causing  the  97th  Congress  to  consid- 
er It  seriously  before  campaign  recesses  set 
In  late  this  summer. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America  appreci- 
ates your  interest  in  sheltered  workshops 
and  your  understanding  of  the  budgetary  di- 
lemmas facing  them.  We  will  be  contacting 
your  staff  to  learn  further  how  we  can  sup- 
port your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

David  M.  Coonby. 


THE  MESSAGE  OP  THE  KENNE- 
DY-HATFIELD  RESOLUTION  IS 
BRIEF  AND  TO  THE  POINT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  Mr.  Richard  Siegel,  a  lawyer 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wrote  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  articles  I  have  seen  on 
the  reasons  why  so  many  citizens  all 
across  the  country  are  joining  the  na- 
tionwide movement  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  article,  which  was  printed  last 
Thursday  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Mr.  Siegel  descrit>ed  in  very 
personal  terms  his  own  experience  in 
awakening  to  the  issue  and  deciding  to 
speak  out  for  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
nuclear  freeze  resolution.  As  he  says: 

The  message  of  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
Resolution  is  brief  and  to  the  point:  Now 
that  we  and  the  Soviets  possess  more  than 
enough  nuclear  weapons,  delivery  systems, 
and  technology  to  kill  most  of  us  and  poison 
those  who  remain,  let's  call  a  final  "time- 
out" on  both  sides  so  that  we  may  at  least 
talk  to  each  other  about  a  way  to  reduce  the 
heat  and  find  a  mutual  and  verifiable  alter- 
native to  Armageddon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Siegel 's  article  and  the 
text  of  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  163),  which 
is  now  supported  by  194  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  22, 
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SMUGifxss  Giving  Way  to  Plea  roR  Peace 

Talks 

(By  Richard  H.  Siegel) 

To  better  gauge  the  point  of  view  which 

follows.  It  would  be  good  to  know  certain 

things  about  me. 

I  am  not  a  knee-jerk  member  of  any  politi- 
cal party,  and  I  have  undoubtedly  voted  for 
as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats.  I  have 
never  participated  in  any  phase  of  the  peace 
movement,  and  I  am  not  a  pacifist.  My 
father  is  a  crusty  veteran  of  World  War  1 
and  World  War  II,  and  this  son  was  never 
Uught  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  I  have  been 
reasonably  successful  in  my  life's  work  and, 
like  most  of  my  neighbors  and  colleagues, 
my  tastes  sometimes  get  the  better  of  my 
purse. 

My  professional  responsibilities  have 
taken  me  on  occasion  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  my  memory  re- 
mains vivid  as  to  the  lack  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  choice  which  darkens  that  part  of 
the  world. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  reached  middle 
age  steeled  by  a  fashionably  cynical  view  of 
the  world  and  of  my  very  limited  role  In  It. 
Preoccupied  with  career,  family  and  tempo- 
ral gratification,  I  have  been  most  willing  to 
leave  issues  of  war  and  peace  and  the  loom- 
ing nuclear  holocaust  to  my  college-age  sons 
and  their  peers. 

After  all,  I  have  earned  the  comfort  of  my 
private  world  and  the  right  to  close  the  door 
on  all  that  frightening  stuff  out  there. 

At  least  that  Is  how  it  was  until  a  month 
ago.  It  was  then  that  my  son  asked  me  to 
read  and  think  about  the  congressional  reso- 
lution authored  by  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kenne- 
dy, D-Mass..  and  IiCark  Hatfield,  R-Oreg., 
calling  for  a  verifiable  and  immediate  U.S.- 
Soviet  freeze  on  the  future  development  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  was  not  a  Joyous  experience.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  and  with  more  than  a  little 
self-consciousness,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  sense  of  urgency  which  swept  over 
me.  The  closet  of  my  private  world  had  been 
much  more  comfortable. 

I  have  a  feeling— perhaps  naive— that  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  Resolution  Is  more  than  a 
peace  movement  and  more  than  partisan 
politics.  There  is  this  gut  sense  that  here  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come  with  an 
irresistible  force  which  neither  peace  move- 
ments nor  partisan  politics  can  influence  In 
any  direction. 

Never  being  one  who  enjoyed  standing  out 
In  a  crowd,  I  take  courage  from  knowing 
that  130-plus  congressmen  and  millions  of 
Americans  have  already  Indicated  their  sup- 
port for  what  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  have 
put  down  on  paper.  They  can't  all  be  radlc^il 
crazies. 

I  see  endorsements  and  support  from  the 
Rev.  Billy  Graham,  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Clark  Clifford,  Gen.  James  Gavin.  Rear 
Adm.  Thomas  Davies,  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville 
Jr.  (former  deputy  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  Science  and  Technological 
Research)  and  Archbishop  James  Hickey  of 
Washington,  and  my  courage  grows  a  bit 
more.  Suddenly  I  feel  rather  secure  about 
casually  telling  people  at  the  office  or  the 
club  that  there  may  well  be  something  to 
this  nuclear  freeze  idea  and  that  perhaps 
there  Is  a  choice  other  than  between  Red  or 
dead. 

The  message  of  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
Resolution  is  brief  and  to  the  point:  Now 
that  we  and  the  Soviets  possess  more  than 
enough  nuclear  weaponry,  delivery  systems 


and  technology  to  kill  most  of  us  and  poison 
those  who  remain,  let's  call  a  final  "time- 
out" on  both  sides  so  that  we  may  at  least 
talk  to  each  other  about  ways  to  reduce  the 
heat  and  find  a  mutual  and  verifiable  alter- 
native to  Armageddon. 

As  a  practical  man.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Kennedy  and  Hatfield  are  asking  us  to  roll 
back  our  weapon  strength  or  enter  into  an 
irrevocable  commitment.  As  I  read  It,  they 
are  merely  asking  this  administration  to 
invite  the  Soviets  to  Join  us  In  stopping  the 
production  of  more  nuclear  weaponry  long 
enough  so  that  the  two  countries  can  con- 
sider ways  to  reverse  the  collision  course  on 
which  we  seem  to  be  headed. 

Although  my  scholarly  friends  tell  me 
that  there  Is  an  abundance  of  historical 
precedent  for  what  Kennedy  and  Hatfield 
have  laid  before  us,  I  find  myself  drawn  to 
an  easier  childhood  image  of  the  Lone 
Ranger,  who  was  always  right  and  never 
naive  but  who  never  refused  the  chance  to 
talk  to  his  foe  about  a  peaceful  alternative 
before  resorting  to  the  sliver  bullet. 

I  stopped  believing  in  the  sliver  bullet 
long  ago,  but  this  boyhood  hero's  willing- 
ness to  at  least  explore  the  possibility  of 
peace  before  he  reached  for  his  gun  still 
sticks  in  my  mind.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little 
of  the  Lone  Ranger  In  all  of  us  who  love 
this  nation  and  are  willing  to  defend  it  to 
the  end. 

I  have  come  out  of  my  own  private  closet 
to  speak  out  for  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  Res- 
olution not  because  there  are  easy  answers 
to  these  questions  and  not  because  I  want 
peace  at  any  price.  Just  as  I  am  certain  that 
peace  at  any  price  will  never  bring  real 
peace,  so  I  am  certain  in  my  middle  age  that 
I  am  no  longer  willing  to  live  or  die  accord- 
ing to  political  labels,  party  loyalty  or  the 
visions  of  presidents  and  premiers  whose 
views  of  the  world  do  not  Include  the  surviv- 
al of  my  children  or  grandchildren.  It  feels 
good  to  have  the  choice  and  the  right  to 
speak  for  life  rather  than  death. 

Although  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  may  be 
praised  for  having  the  political  courage  to 
say  that  the  time  Is  now  and  that  tomorrow 
may  not  arrive,  it  is  no  longer  enough  for 
me  to  merely  applaud  politely  from  the 
wings.  Something  has  changed,  and  I  guess 
it  is  me.  I  am  out  of  the  closet  for  good. 

Text  or  S.J.  Res.  163 

Joint  resolution  on  nuclear  weapons  freeze 

and  reductions 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  Is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously Increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war:  and 

Whereas  a  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
In  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  de- 
livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  ( 1 )  as  an  imme- 
diate strategic  arms  control  objective,  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should— 

(a)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race: 

(b)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems:  and 
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(c)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(2)  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
pivsue  major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems,  through  annual  per- 


centages or  equally  effective  means, 
manner  that  enhances  stability. 


in  a 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  PUPFISH: 
THE  TEMPO  OF  EVOLUTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  scientific  tragedies  of  our  age 
may  well  be  unfolding  In  the  Death 
Valley  region  of  Nevada.  Here,  in  the 
Ash  Meadows  area,  live  the  desert 
pupfish,  playfully  named  but  critically 
important  to  our  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  the  evolution  of  species. 

Scientists  monitor  the  pupfish  habi- 
tat constantly,  looking  to  the  pupfish 
for  clues  to  unanswered  genetic  ques- 
tions of  importance  to  human  survival. 

Meanwhile,  development  encroaches 
upon  the  only  area  in  the  world  where 
the  desert  pupfish  exist.  The  pupfish 
are  in  danger  of  extinction.  They 
cannot  be  transplanted. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  20  car- 
ries a  major  story  about  the  increasing 
Importance  of  the  pupfish  to  scientific 
inquiry  on  the  nature  and  pace  of  evo- 
lution. The  article  underscores  an 
issue  I  have  addressed  in  the  Congress 
beginning  in  1972,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  habitat 
protection  for  this  endangered  species. 
The  bill  is  pending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoitD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 
Tan    Fish    Looms    Lakox    iit    Evolution 

Dkbatk  PirpnsR  in  Ncvada  Makes  Point 

FOR  Revision  in  Daxwhtian  Thought 
(By  John  Noble  Wilford) 

Devils  Hole,  Nev.— In  water  warm  and 
tranquU,  where  their  ancestors  were  strand- 
ed long  ago  by  the  vicissitudes  of  nature, 
here  in  a  remote  desert  spring  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  some  tiny  fish  live  under 
circumstances  that  would  have  entranced 
Charles  Darwin. 

Each  form  of  life  Is  something  special, 
special  and  species  being,  In  a  sense,  synony- 
mous. But  rarely  has  a  being  reached  the 
same  level  of  distinction  as  rapidly  as  the 
pubfish  that  swim  about  in  Devils  Hole  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain  not  far  from  Death 
Valley. 

Isolation  has  transformed  these  fish,  the 
Devils  Hole  pupfish,  into  creatures  different 
from  all  other  species  of  pupfish.  And  Its 
differences  from  Its  cousins  are  not  unlike 
those  that  developed  among  the  Galapagos 
finches  that  Darwin  studied  with  such  revo- 
lutionary effect.  The  finches  on  different  is- 
lands developed  different  beaks,  and  evolu- 
tionary response  to  the  different  foods  they 
had  to  depend  upon.  This  observation  was 
one  of  the  "gleams  of  light"  that  came  to 
Darwin,  who  died  100  years  ago  yesterday, 
and  convinced  him,  as  he  wrote,  that  "spe- 
cies are  not  (it  is  like  confessing  a  murder) 
Immutable." 


A  total  of  at  least  five  pupfish  species 
have  evolved  in  the  Death  Valley  region.  Dr. 
James  E.  Deacon  of  the  University  of 
Nevada  calls  these  fish  "the  Darwin  finches 
of  the  desert."  But  they  may  bear  a  message 
that  Darwin  missed: 

They  seem  at  once  to  confirm  his  theory 
of  evolution  and.  In  the  minds  of  some  scien- 
tists, to  dispute  his  assumption  about  the 
tempo  of  evolution.  All  five  species  are  now 
endangered,  a  fact  that  has  scientists  con- 
cerned because  of  the  importance  of  the 
fishes'  evolutionary  l)ehavior. 

Darwin  perceived  that  the  process  of  evo- 
lution was  exceedingly  slow,  occurring  over 
millions  and  millions  of  years.  Gene  muU- 
tlons  that  allow  their  bearers  to  adapt  to 
the  environment  are  the  ones  that  survive, 
cumulate  and  lead  eventually  to  a  ney  spe- 
cies that  can  no  longer  mate  with  members 
of  the  species  from  which  It  evolved.  This  Is 
the  process  of  speciation  along  the  lines  of 
natural  selection. 

Although  Darwin  acknowledged  that  the 
fossil  record  revealed  little  about  the  inter- 
mediate steps  in  such  a  gradual  process,  the 
idea  l>ec&me  a  cornerstone  of  orthodox  Dar- 
winian theory,  known  since  the  1940's  as  the 

modem  synthesis"— a  convergence  of  new 
genetic  knowledge  with  Darwin's  insights. 

In  1972.  however,  two  paleontologists  sug- 
gested that  there  was  good  reason  for  the 
absence  of  clear  intermediate  steps  in  the 
fossil  record.  Most  of  the  'missing  links" 
very  probably  never  existed  in  the  first 
place,  they  said.  Dr.  Stephen  Jay  Gould  of 
Harvard  University  and  Dr.  NUes  Eldredge 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry advanced  the  concept  that  evolution  is 
marked  by  long  periods  of  relative  stability 
of  species  broken  by  bursts  of  rapid  change, 
when  old  forms  of  life  suddenly  disappear 
and  new  ones  appear.  Evolution,  it  seemed 
to  them,  occurs  by  fits  and  starts,  a  theory 
usually  labeled  as  "punctuated  equilibri- 
um." 

The  ensuing  debate  has  pitted  paleontolo- 
gists against  geneticists,  who  often  respond 
in  the  vein  of  Dr.  O.  Ledyard  Stebblns  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  As  he 
pointed  out,  "We  know  from  looking  at 
modem  species  that  there  may  have  been 
constant,  gradual  change  taking  place  In  the 
biochemistry  of  organisms  which  cannot  be 
detected  in  the  fossil  record  consisting  of 
bones,  but  which  nonetheless  represent  real 
evolutionary  modifications." 

A  search  for  evidence  to  support  the  punc- 
tuationlsts  has  led  to  the  pupfish  of  Death 
Valley,  as  well  as  a  few  other  creatures. 

In  "The  New  Evolutionary  Timetable," 
Dr.  Steven  M.  Stanley  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  wrote  that  any  speciation  must 
meet  two  criteria  to  fit  the  punctuational 
model.  First,  it  must  have  occurred  rapidly, 
he  said,  in  less  than  a  few  thousand  years  or 
at  most  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 
Second,  it  must  have  achieved  significant 
change,  representing  the  formation  of  a  new 
genus  or  at  least  a  large  step  toward  one. 
Even  more  telling.  Dr.  Stanley  said,  would 
be  to  find  a  species  that  had  formed  recent- 
ly, and  rapidly,  and  has  yet  to  escape  its 
place  of  origin,  its  own  particular  Garden  of 
Eden. 

Such  species  have  been  found  at  Lake  Na- 
bugabo,  a  small  body  of  water  in  Uganda 
that  has  become  separated  from  Lake  victo- 
ria by  a  sand  spit.  Five  species  of  cichlid 
fishes  there,  unknown  anywhere  else,  are 
obvious  examples  of  rapid  speciation.  Dr. 
Stanley  said.  In  Hawaii,  several  species  of 
moths  have  evolved  in  the  last  thousand 
years  to  feed  exclusively  on  banana  plants. 


which  were  introduced  to  the  islands  by  the 
Polynesian  settlers. 

Excavations  at  Kenya's  Lake  Turkana  re- 
cently produced  fossils  showing  how  13  spe- 
cies of  snails  and  clams  changed  over  several 
million  years.  Dr.  Peter  G.  Williamson  of 
Harvard  reported  In  the  Journal  Nature  last 
October  fossil  evidence  of  two  explosive  epi- 
sodes of  species  formation,  about  two  mil- 
lion years  ago  and  again  700,000  years  ago, 
triggered  apparently  by  sharp  changes  In 
the  lake's  water  level.  This  "clearly  con- 
forms to  the  punctuated  equilibrium 
model,"  Dr.  Williamson  concluded. 

But,  according  to  Dr.  Stanley,  the  pupfish 
may  be  the  most  dramatic  living  example  of 
rapid  and  episodic  evolution.  One  of  these 
pupfish,  Cyprinodon  miUeri,  discovered  in 
1967.  appears  from  geological  evidence  to  be 
no  more  than  a  few  thousand  years  old. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  Devils  Hole 
pupfish.  Cyprinodon  dlabolls.  On  the  basis 
of  form.  Dr.  Stanley  said,  it  constitutes  not 
only  a  new  species  but  probably  a  new 
genus.  Like  Cyprincxlon  mllleri.  he  added, 
the  Devils  Hole  fish  have  reduced  pelvic 
fins,  or  none  at  all.  but  are  a  smaller  and 
more  distinctive  animal,  with  no  close  re- 
semblance to  any  other  living  species. 

Dr.  Deacon,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  biological  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  at  Las  Vegas,  has  studied  the  Devils 
Hole  fish  for  years.  At  least  once  a  month 
he  goes  to  the  cavem,  situated  about  100 
miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas  and  over  the 
ridge  from  a  roadside  brothel,  and  with  sev- 
eral associates  dives  into  the  spring-fed  pool 
to  observe  and  count  his  subjects.  They  also 
check  instruments  that  monitor  the  water 
conditions. 

Inside  the  mountain,  the  waters  reach 
depths  unplumbed.  Outside,  in  the  sunlight 
where  algae  can  grow,  the  waters  stand  only 
two  to  three  feet  deep  on  a  rocky  ledge  over 
an  area  only  a  little  larger  than  a  garden 
goldfish  pond.  This  Is.  as  a  National  Park 
Service  sign  proclaims,  "probably  the  most 
restricted  environment  of  any  animal  in  the 
world." 

There  in  the  shallow  basin  the  fish, 
seldom  more  than  an  Inch  and  a  half  long  at 
full  growth,  feed  on  the  black  algae  In 
winter  and  the  green  algae  In  spring  and 
summer.  The  water,  warmed  by  subterra- 
nean heat,  remains  at  a  constant  92  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

During  the  winter.  Dr.  Deacon  said,  the 
pupfish  population  in  Devils  Hole  drops  as 
low  as  200.  But  on  his  last  visit,  with  the  sun 
higher  in  the  sky  and  beaming  more  directly 
into  the  narrow  pool,  the  algae  were  coming 
to  life  and  so  were  the  pupfish. 

They  frolicked  with  tail-wagging  vigor  like 
frisky  puppies,  which  is  how  they  came  by 
their  name.  The  dark  blue  males.  Iridescent 
in  sunlight,  chased  and  were  chased  by  the 
grayish  females.  Then  a  male  and  female 
would  line  up  side  by  side  and  swim  togeth- 
er for  a  while. 

"A  lot  of  that  is  practice  for  mating,"  Dr. 
Deacon  explained.  "That  slde-by-slde  swim- 
ming will  culminate  in  S-shaplng.  They  will 
drop  down  in  the  algae  and  begin  vibrating, 
their  bodies  together  In  the  shape  of  an  S. 
The  female  will  lay  an  egg  and  the  male  will 
release  sperm.  This  will  happen  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  continue 
over  a  period  of  two  weeks. " 

In  a  week  or  more,  the  baby  pupfish,  re- 
sembling nothing  more  than  sperm  cells 
swimming  under  a  microscope,  emerge  from 
the  algae  to  explore  their  circumscribed 
world.  By  late  summer  the  population  may 
reach   500   to   600.    Other   mating  seasons 
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follow  during  the  summer  and  fall,  for  the 
lifespan  of  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  Is  rarely 
more  than  eight  months. 

This  Is  the  way  it  has  been  in  Devils  Hole 
for  perhaps  50,000  years,  which  was  when 
scientists  believe  the  small  body  of  water 
was  isolated  from  other  aquatic  habitats  as 
the  Death  Valley  region  grew  progressively 
more  arid.  A  few  of  the  pupfish  that  used  to 
inhabit  a  vast  network  of  streams  and  lakes 
were  trapped  in  the  cavem,  and  there  condi- 
tions were  conducive  to  genetic  change.  As 
Dr.  Deacon  said,  "The  populations  sizes 
were  small  and  therefore  the  evolutionary 
rates  were  rapid,  in  accordance  with  the 
Sewall  Wright  effect." 

Dr.  Wright,  an  American  geneticist,  con- 
cluded that  random  changes  In  genes  In 
time  cause  a  gradual  change  In  a  species, 
the  product  of  so-called  genetic  drift,  and 
that  the  change  Is  more  apt  to  be  rapid  and 
pronounced  In  small  and  isolated  popula- 
tions. Larger  populations  swamp  out  most 
tendences  to  genetic  extremes  In  favor  of 
the  genetic  mainstream. 

But  the  phenomenon  of  the  pupfish  evo- 
lution may  illustrate  more  than  the  Sewall 
Wright  effect.  "The  tiny  devil's  pupfish  is 
one  of  modest  number  of  species  in  the 
world  that  may  hold  the  key  to  rapidly  di- 
verging speciation,"  Dr.  Stanley  wrote  In 
"The  New  Evolutionary  Timetable."' 

"For  Its  genes.  Its  physiological  mecha- 
nisms, its  tissues,  and  its  behavior  to  vanish 
from  the  earth  along  with  its  habitat  would 
l)€  tragic,"  he  warned. 

Scientists  and  environmentalists  have 
fought  for  years  to  preserve  the  pupfish.  At 
the  urging  of  Dr.  Robert  Rush  Miller,  cura- 
tor of  fishes  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Dr.  Carl  L.  Hubbs  of  the  Scripps  Insti- 
tution of  Oceanography,  both  early  stu- 
dents of  the  pupfish.  Devils  Hole  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Death  Valley  National  Monu- 
ment In  1952. 

But  farmers  and  developers  in  the  adja- 
cent Ash  Meadows  began  pumping  more  and 
more  water  for  Irrigation,  and  as  they  did 
the  water  Inside  the  cavem  dropped  danger- 
ously close  to  the  level  of  the  submerged 
ledge  on  which  the  fish  feed  and  breed.  In 
1976,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  pupfish,  saying  that 
they  had  the  right  to  sufficient  water  to 
survive  t>ecause  of  their  national  monument 
status. 

StUl,  Dr.  Deacon  said  that  he  was  con- 
cerned about  the  moves  of  new  developers 
who  want  to  build  a  resort  here  In  the 
desert.  Their  demands  for  water  could  fur- 
ther threaten  the  pupfish.  AU  efforts  to 
transplant  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish,  to 
spread  the  population,  have  failed;  the  fish 
seem  to  thrive  only  in  their  waters  of  origin, 
which  makes  their  survival  more  precarious 
but  all  the  more  important  to  scientists. 

"If  what  is  unique  about  being  human  is 
to  know,"  Dr.  Deacon  said,  "then  every  time 
we  destroy  an  opportunity  to  know  we  de- 
stroy an  opportunity  to  be  human." 


OF  NUCLEAR 
REDUCTIONS 


IMPLEMENTATION 
FREEZE   AND 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  hope  of  citizens  throughout  this 
country  and  peoples  throughout  the 
planet  that  fair,  concrete,  verifiable 
steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to 
freeze  and  reverse  the  superpower  nu- 
clear arms  race. 


In  the  United  States,  this  hope  is 
manifest  in  a  nuclear  freeze  movement 
which  is  driven,  I  believe,  by  a  funda- 
mental conviction  that  we  will  not  find 
greater  security  by  building  more  and 
more  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  driven, 
too,  by  a  concern  that  we  must  devise 
new  means  of  avoiding  the  nightmare 
that  we  could  stumble  accidentally 
Into  a  nuclear  war— a  realistic  concern 
that  computer  error  or  himian  miscal- 
culation could  cause  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust when  so  many  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  are  stockpiled  under  hair- 
trigger  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  concerns  are  not  found  only 
among  those  who  have  consistently 
supported  arms  control  measures  such 
as  SALT  II.  They  extend  to  all  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  effort  to 
control  nuclear  arms  since  I  attended 
a  week-long  conference  in  Dublin. 
N.H.,  a  few  weeks  after  the  bombs  fell 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The  con- 
ference was  caUed  to  consider  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age.  Among  those  attending  were 
physicists  who  had  helped  create  the 
first  nuclear  weapons.  I  have  focused 
on  arms  control  ever  since,  and  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  advance  the  cause 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1969. 

Several  congressional  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  in  response  to 
the  clamor  for  real  progress  on  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction. 

Many  supporters  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  resolution  have  criticized  the 
Jackson-Wamer  resolution  on  the 
grounds  that  it  refers  to  an  "imbal- 
ance" in  strategic  forces,  ignoring  how 
meaningless  this  concept  is,  given  the 
superpowers'  overkiU  capabilities  and 
the  deterrent  ability  of  each  to  re- 
spond with  certain  devastating  force 
to  a  first  strike. 

Many  supporters  of  the  Jackson- 
Wamer  resolution  have  criticized  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution  on  the 
grounds  that  it  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  how  and  when  a  verifiable  freeze 
on  nuclear  warhead  production  can  be 
achieved. 

Still  others  criticize  both  resolutions 
as  mere  statements  of  goals  that  do 
not  spell  out  the  means  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

To  pull  us  all  together,  we  need  a 
freeze  position  that  is  fair,  negotiable, 
and  verifiable.  It  must  spell  out  how  to 
end  the  accumulation  of  more  nuclear 
arms,  how  to  achieve  arms  reductions, 
and  how  to  maintain  stability  and  de- 
terrence while  freezing  and  reducing. 

I  believe  it  is  essential,  too,  to  have 
proposals  which  are  clear  and  relative- 
ly simple— proposals  that  will  not  get 
us  hopelessly  bogged  down  )n  arcane 
details. 

I  have  sought  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween those  who  would  freeze  now  and 
achieve    reductions    later    and    those 


who  would  build  and  modernize  now, 
and  freeze  later.  For  that  reason,  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor  of  both  the  Ken- 
nedy-Hatfield resolution— which  I 
prefer— and  the  Jackson-Wamer  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  we  deal  with  various  arms  reduc- 
tions resolutions  and  approaches.  I  be- 
lieve my  resolution  goes  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  many  about  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  and  Jackson-Wamer  ap- 
proaches, while  providing  the  specific 
means  for  immediately  implementing 
their  conunon  objectives. 

I  propose  that  we  seek  a  nuclear 
freeze  by  updating  proposals  first  ad- 
vanced in  separate  speeches  at  the 
United  Nations  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  proposed  in  1961 
a  halt  in  "the  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  use  in  weapons"  by  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
halt  to  be  verified  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  My 
proposal,  expanding  upon  the  Kenne- 
dy suggestion,  would  immediately 
freeze  the  growth  of  nuclear  weapons 
stockpiles  in  a  verifiable  manner  whUe 
permitting  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  freedom  to  undertake 
such  selective  modernization  as  is  es- 
sential for  the  maintenance  of  stabili- 
ty and  deterrence.  Any  new  nuclear 
weapon  to  be  deployed  would  get  its 
warhead  from  a  dismsuitled  system. 

President  Kennedy  also  proposed  at 
the  U.N.  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban— "a  treaty  assuring  the  end  of  nu- 
clear tests  of  all  kinds,  in  every  envi- 
ronment, under  workable  controls"— a 
vital  step  for  slowing  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  which  was  nearly  realized  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1970's.  I  suggest  that 
we  proceed  now  to  ratify  the  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban.  This  would 
do  much  to  curb  development  of  new 
weapons  by  reducing  confidence  in  sys- 
tems that  would  be  untried  and  un- 
tested. 

I  further  suggest  that  we  seek  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
phased  reductions  in  stockpiles  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonl- 
imi  from  nuclear  warheads  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. In  1953,  he  proposed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  U,6.S.R.  should 
"begin  now  and  continue  to  make  Joint 
contributions  of  their  stockpiles  of 
normal  uranium  and  fissionable  mate- 
rials" to  the  International  Atomic 
EJnergy  Agency  (IAEA)  in  order  to 
"begin  to  diminish  the  potential  de- 
structive power  of  the  world's  atomic 
stockpiles." 

The  details  of  this  latter  part  of  my 
approach  were  first  suggested  to  me 
by  Adm.  Noel  Gayler,  former  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific.  It 
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would  provide  for  each  country  to  turn 
in  nuclear  warheads  to  the  IAEA,  per- 
haps to  a  control  center  In  a  third 
country.  This  would  be  done  according 
to  an  agreed  quota  system.  The  weap- 
ons-usable material  would  be  dena- 
tured under  existing  IAEA  inspection 
procedures. 

I  must  note  that  I  have  been  among 
the  most  vocal  of  IAEA  critics,  as  part 
of  my  efforts  to  combat  nuclear  prolif- 
eration to  countries  which  do  not  yet 
possess  "the  bomb." 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  IAEA 
does  have  the  potential  capability  to 
provide  for  verification  of  a  prohibi- 
tion on  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  pro- 
duction of  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  Plutonium  for  weapons  produc- 
tion. I  have  this  confidence  largely  be- 
cause of  the  margin  of  error  involved 
in  such  a  monitoring  task. 

It  is  one  proposition  for  the  IAEA  to 
employ  current  Inspection  and  ac- 
counting procedures  to  guarantee  with 
100  percent  certainty  that  a  nation 
which  has  no  declared  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  not  diverted  one  or  two  weap- 
ons' worth  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
or  Plutonium.  In  volatile  regions  like 
the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  or  Latin 
America,  a  monitoring  error  of  greater 
than  10  killograms  bomb-grade  materi- 
al could  provide  a  critical  shift  in  the 
regional  balance  of  power. 

But  when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  nearly  50,000  nucle- 
ar warheads  between  them,  a  worst 
case  inspection  and  accounting  error 
of  a  few  warheads'  worth  of  bomb- 
grade  material  by  the  IAEA  would 
have  no  strategic  significance. 

We  must.  I  suggest,  strengthen  the 
IAEA  for  such  a  superpower  monitor- 
ing task,  aware  that  while  it  has  short- 
comings in  dealing  with  states  which 
do  not  yet  possess  nuclear  weapons,  it 
has  clear  capabilities  to  monitor  super- 
power arms  reductions.  Given  enough 
manpower,  the  IAEA  could  do  the  Job. 

I  do  not  discount  the  diffictilty  of 
gaining  Soviet  agreement  to  IAEA  in- 
spection. However,  the  Soviets  tradi- 
tionally have  been  supportive  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  they  have  a  good  nonproliferation 
record.  I  believe  that  Soviet  flexibility 
on  onsite  monitoring  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  and  their  eager- 
ness for  progress  on  arms  control  are 
causes  for  some  optimism. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  close  their  facilities  pro- 
ducing material  for  nuclear  warheads, 
as  would  we.  As  for  facilities  producing 
or  using  weapons-usable,  highly  en- 
riched uranium  or  Plutonium  for 
energy  generation,  the  Soviets  have 
only  a  limited  number  of  them.  They 
would  have  the  choice  of  closing  those 
facilities  or  submitting  them  to  period- 
ic IAEA  inspections.  Such  inspections 
would  be  an  essential  step  for  verify- 
ing any  ban  on  warhead  production. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  proposal 
could  help  to  realize  a  number  of  the 
goals  expressed  by  supporters  of  ef- 
forts to  freeze  and  reduce  the  Super- 
powers' nuclear  arsenals.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  by  any  means  that 
this  proposal  could  not  benefit  from 
the  Inclusion  of  several  other  concepts 
which  have  been  discussed  in  this 
Chamber  in  recent  days.  We  need  to 
address  related  issues  such  as  nuclear 
crisis  prevention,  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion. and  further  curbs  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems.  In  the 
days  ahead,  I  hope  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
an  effort  to  combine  proposals  on 
these  and  related  Issues  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  arms  control  res- 
olution for  the  consideration  of  the 
full  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S.J.  lUs.  - 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemNed,  That  the  United 
States  should  Initiate  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  freeze  and  reverse  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  by  the  following  means: 

(1)  To  freese  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  the 
President  should  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  immediate  commencement  of  negoti- 
ations designed  to  achieve  a  mutual  prohibi- 
tion on  the  further  production  of  highly  en- 
riched uranliun  and  plutonium  for  weapons 
purposes  to  be  verified  by  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Inspection  and  to 
place  all  non-military  stocks  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  and  plutonium  under  IAEA 
safeguards: 

(2)  To  reduce  the  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Immediate  commencement  of 
negotiations  designed  to  achieve  phased  dis- 
mantling of  substantial  numbers  of  nuclear 
warheads  and  placement  of  the  reclaimed 
weapons- usable  material  under  the  control 
of  the  International  Atomic  E^nergy  Agency. 

(3)  To  slow  the  process  of  weapons  mod- 
ernization: the  President  should  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  prompt  completion  of  a 
Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
nntoixxs  joint  ftasoLtmoif  sionxo 

At  2:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aiuiounced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  Joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
25  through  May  2,  1982,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


The  following  conununicatlons  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3297.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion, transmittiiig,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  proposal  to  modify  a  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3298.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  proposed  modifica- 
tion to  two  Privacy  Act  systems  of  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-3399.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  fifth  armual  report  of  the 
Board  on  Implementation  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1081;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3300.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  March  23.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3301.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  March  23,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-3302.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  March  23.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3303.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  6,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3304.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  6,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3305.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Nonreferral  Unions  and 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3306.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  41  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  prohibit  threats  against  Presiden- 
tial candidates  and  other  persons  protected 
by  the  Secret  Service  who  are  not  presently 
covered  by  the  Presidential  threat  statute, 
with  the  creation  of  a  new  section  879  for 
this  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3307.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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EC-3308.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  SUtes,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
numbers  of  applications  for  orders  or  exten- 
sions of  orders  approving  electronic  surveil- 
lance during  calendar  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3309.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  Primary  Care  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Program  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3310.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  intention  to  submit  two  re- 
ports on  bilingual  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-331I.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  annual  report  reviewing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  during 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3312.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  for  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  fresh 
version  of  proposed  legislation  "To  imple- 
ment the  Agreement  on  the  International 
Carriage  of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  and  on 
the  Special  Equipment  to  be  used  for  such 
Carriage  (ATP),  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3313.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  a  violation  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3314.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting  comments 
and  recommendations  on  the  study,  pre- 
pared Jointly  by  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior, Defense,  and  Energy,  reviewing  the 
need  for  a  National  Arctic  Research  Policy 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  research 
facility  in  the  Arctic  Region;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aimed  Services. 

EC-3315.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated 
under  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)(ll)  and  (a)(16)  for 
the  period  July  1,  1981  through  December 
31,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-33ie.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
October  26.  1972  (86  SUt.  1181).  as  amend- 
ed, to  Increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  Perry's  Victory  and  Interna- 
tional Peace  Memorial  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3317.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  modifications 
to  Stony  Gorge  Dam.  Orland  Project,  Cali- 
fornia: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3318.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chalrmar  o\  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plaimlng 
Agency  i.rar  '--itting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  tn  the  rogress  of  the  Agency  In  de- 
velopl  ■  ^nv:  onmental  threshold  carrying 
capaci  .0  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment anu  public  Works. 

EC-3319.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  third  aimual  report  on  the 
Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabili- 


Utlon  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3320.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween lead  in  gasoline  and  blood  levels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3321.  A  commimicatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  re- 
ports issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  the  month  of  March  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3322.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Comwiittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3323.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3324.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  resource  allo- 
cation plan  for  health  services  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3325.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  extraordinary  (x>ntrac- 
tural  actions  to  faclliUte  the  national  de- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  377.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2226:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2226.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  emergency  inter- 
est reduction  paymente,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  additloiud  views)  (Rept.  No.  97- 
362). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  84.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congiess  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Korea. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  85.  An  original  concuirent 
resolution  authorizing  the  reprinting  of  the 
Senate  committee  print  entitled  "NATO 
Today:  The  Alliance  in  Evolution";  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  MURKOW8KI,  from  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  (Act  of  June  26,  1948,  62  SUt. 
1052)  (Rept.  No.  97-363). 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  933.  A  bill  to  authorize  rehabiliUtlon  of 
the  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  project,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-364). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  WARNER: 

S.  2436.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  "Council  House"  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  as  a  national  historic  site  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 

S.  2437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
dependent  children  through  a  child  support 
Ux  on  absent  parents,  and  to  provide  for  a 
demonstration  program  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  such  tax  prior  to  full  ImplemenU- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  2438.  A  bill  to  provide  enhanced  Federal 
penalties  for  arson  affecting  Federal  proper- 
ty or  intersUte  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph): 

S.  2439.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

S.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 

S.  2441.  A  blU  to  further  amend  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administration  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  allow  supply  oper- 
ations to  be  industrially  funded;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2442.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend  cer- 
tain requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  2443.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  Inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon): 

S.  2445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  regarding  cable  telecom- 
munications, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtlon. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
negotiations  to  halt  the  production  of  sepa- 
rated plutonium:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  7  through  November 
13.  1982  as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  OARN: 

S.  Res.  377.  An  original  reaolutlon  waiving 
section  40a<a)  of  the  Congrcasional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  conalder- 
atlon  of  S.  2226:  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By  Ut.  BIDEN: 

S.  Res.  378.  A  resolution  urging  a  state- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  regarding  the  Palltl&nd 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

8.  Res.  379.  A  resolution  to  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  convene  an 
Airline-Government  Summit  Conference  for 
the  purposes  of  examining  Federal  Govern- 
ment policies  affecting  the  airline  industry 
and  discussing  airlines'  fare  policies  under 
deregulation:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  380.  A  resolution  to  amend  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXV  and  to  make  certain 
majority  party  committee  appointments: 
considered  and  agree  to. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OLBfN): 

S.  Con.  Res.  84.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Korea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  Con.  Res.  85.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  reprinting  of  the 
Senate  committee  print  entitled  'NATO 
Today:  The  Alliance  in  Evolution.";  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  to  the 
Comjnlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WARNER: 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  place  a 
plaque  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  hon- 
oring members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
who  died  during  an  attempt  to  rescue  Amer- 
ican hostages  held  in  Iran:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 
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She  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women  from 
1935  to  1949  and  president  emeritus  until 
her  death  May  18.  1955. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


STATEMENT8  ON  INTRODUCED 
BELUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  2436.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  "Council  house"  in 
Washington.  D.C..  as  a  national  histor- 
ic site,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


MAST  M  UCOD  SrrHUHE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 

srx* 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  "Council 
House"  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  as  a 
national  historic  site. 

Council  House  was  the  last  official 
residence  of  Mrs.  Bethune.  a  great 
American  and  prominent  black  leader. 
The  house  also  served  as  the  first  na- 
tional headquarters  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women. 


It  was  from  this  historic  building 
that  Mrs.  Bethune  labored  to  develop 
the  strategies  and  programs  which  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  blacK  women 
and  the  black  community. 


Mrs.  Bethune  worked  endlessly  to 
achieve  goals  which  many  thought  Im- 
possible at  the  time.  She  had  the  forti- 
tude, persistence,  and  confidence  to 
believe  that  If  one  was  willing  to  work 
hard,  even  the  greatest  barriers  could 
be  overcome.  She  was  an  example  of 
the  spirit  and  hope  upon  which  Amer- 
ica was  foimded. 

Heads  of  state,  government  officials, 
and  leaders  from  around  the  world 
were  received  at  Council  House  which 
now  serves  at  the  site  of  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  Museum 
and  the  National  Archives  for  Black 
Women's  History. 

During  my  tenure  as  Administrator 
of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial,  the  Bi- 
centennial Administration  made  a 
grant  to  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  to  assist  in  this  program.  I 
have  a  continuing  personal  interest  in 
the  legislation  for  the  special  status  it 
win  provide  this  repository  of  black 
American  history  of  which  Mrs.  Be- 
thune and  her  associates  are  so  much 
a  part. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assure 
the  preservation,  maintenance,  and  in- 
terpretation of  Council  House.  The 
bill  would  designate  Council  House  as 
a  national  historic  site.  It  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  who  would  continue 
to  own  and  operate  the  site. 

Special  credit  Is  due  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  for  heading  up 
this  effort  to  have  Council  House  des- 
ignated a  historic  site.  I  am  pleased 
they  asked  me  to  assist  them  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Council  House  is  located  at  1318  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation  and  to  sup- 
port it  when  it  reaches  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Bethune's  biography  follows: 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  bom  July  10. 
1875.  the  ISth  of  17  children  of  Samuel  and 
Patsy  McLeod.  slaves  on  the  McLeod  Plan- 
tation in  Mayesville,  South  Carolina.  She 
was  bom  a  free  woman. 

Seeing  the  overriding  importance  of  real 
freedom,  education  and  equality,  she 
became  a  powerful  force  in  the  emerging 
struggle  for  civil  rights. 

Beginning  as  an  educator  and  founder  of  a 
college  which  bears  her  name,  Mrs.  Bethune 
became  a  valued  counselor  to  Presidents 
Coolldge.  Hoover.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman. 
She  was  Director  of  the  Division  of  Negro 
Affairs  in  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, the  founder  of  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  and  a  consultant  to  world 
figures  seeking  to  build  universal  peace 
through  the  United  Nations. 

A  fighter  for  the  rights  of  all.  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  had  a  special  Interest  in 
the  rights  and  abilities  of  women. 


sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2436 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

coNoaaasioNAL  nifoiNGS  and  puarosi 

Section  1.  (a)  Pindinos.— The  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  'Council 
House",  was  the  residence  in  Washington. 
D.C.  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  renowned 
educator,  national  political  leader  and 
founder  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women; 

(2)  It  was  at  this  location  that  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  directed  activities  that 
brought  her  national  and  International  rec- 
ognition; 

(3)  this  site  was  significant  as  a  center  for 
the  development  of  strategies  and  programs 
which  advanced  the  interests  of  black 
women  and  the  black  community: 

(4)  It  was  at  this  location  that  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  as  the  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women  received 
heads  of  state,  government  officials,  and 
leaders  from  across  the  world: 

(5)  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  "Council 
House  "  was  the  first  national  headquarters 
of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
and  Is  the  site  of  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
Memorial  Museum  and  the  National  Ar- 
chives for  Black  Women's  History; 

(6)  the  Archives,  which  houses  the  largest 
extant  manuscript  collection  of  materials 
pertaining  to  black  women  and  their  organi- 
zations, contains  extensive  correspondence, 
photograpiis,  and  memorabilia  relating  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune:  and 

(7)  the  Museum  and  Archives  actively  col- 
lect artifacts,  clothing,  artwork,  and  other 
materials  which  document  the  history  of 
black  women  and  the  black  community. 

(b)  PuKTOsr— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  assure  the  preservation,  mainte- 
nance and  Interpretation  of  this  house  and 
site  because  of  the  historic  meaning  and 
prominence  of  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  an  outstanding 
leader  in  the  areas  of  housing,  employment, 
civil  rights,  and  women's  rights:  and 

(2)  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  Mary 
McLeod   Bethune    Memorial    Museum   and 

.the  National  Archives  for  Black  Women's 
History  at  this  site,  the  preservation  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  continued  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  black  women  in 
America. 

bstasushmknt  op  historic  sir 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (15 
U.S.C.  461-7).  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 

Council  House"  at  1318  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.C,  is 
hereby  designated  as  a  national  historic  site 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"historic  site"). 

COOPKRATIVt  AGRZKMENT 

Sac.  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (16 
U.S.C.  461-7).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  Such  agreements 
may  Include  provisions  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary will  provide  assistance  to  mark,  inter- 
pret, restore  and  maintain  the  historic  site 
and  provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  for  the  preservation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  any  properties  referred  to  in  section 
1(a).  Such  agreement  may  also  contain  pro- 
visions that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
have  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable  times 
to  all  public  portions  of  the  property  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  visitors  through  such  properties 
and  interpreting  them  to  the  public;  and 

(2)  no  changes  or  alterations  shall  be 
made  in  such  properties  except  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
other  parties  to  such  agreements. 

No  limitation  or  control  of  any  kind  over 
the  use  of  such  properties  customarily  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women  shall  be  Imposed  by  any  such 
agreement. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sac.  4.  The  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  shall,  as  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  assistance  under  this  Act.  provide  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  an  annual 
report  documenting  the  activities  and  ex- 
penditures for  which  any  such  assistance 
was  used  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  2437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  dependent  children 
through  a  child  support  tax  on  absent 
parents,  and  to  provide  for  a  demon- 
stration project  program  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  tax  prior  to  full  Im- 
plementatiuo.  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  reverse  a  disturbing  trend  in- 
volving our  social  welfare  programs. 
Our  Federal  social  welfare  programs 
are  organized  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Some  titles  in 
the  act.  such  as  title  II  and  title 
XVIII.  provide  social  Insurance  pro- 
grams for  retirement  for  health  care 
for  the  aging,  and  so  forth.  The  social 
insurance  programs  are  basically 
earned  benefits  which  a  worker  and 
their  family  has  become  entitled  to 
through  contributions  during  their 
working  years.  The  second  type  of  pro- 
gram Is  devoted  to  welfare.  Title  rv, 
for  Instance,  provides  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  In  other 
words.  low-Income  families  with  no 
other  source  of  Income  can  receive 
public  assistance  If  there  are  minor 
children  present. 

The  AFDC  program  was  originally 
adopted  as  an  extension  of  State  pro- 
grams to  assist  widows  and  orphans.  It 
was  thought  that  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  would  be 
necessary  to  help  widows  and  their 


children  with  no  other  source  of 
income.  As  the  social  insurance  as- 
pects of  social  security  went  into 
effect,  the  need  for  public  aid  would 
disappear  as  more  and  more  workers 
and  their  families  were  covered  by 
social  security.  It  was  never  envisioned 
by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Secu- 
rity, which  drafted  the  Social  Security 
Act,  that  title  rv  would  ever  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  side- 
light. 

History  has  a  distressing  habit  of 
disrupting  predictions.  The  develop- 
ment of  AFDC  is  a  case  in  point. 
Rather  than  fading  away,  the  program 
now  covers  over  10  million  individuals 
in  3.5  million  families  at  a  cost  of  $8.4 
billion  to  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
Widows  and  orphans  constitute  a 
small  percent  of  the  participants.  In 
over  80  percent  of  the  families  on 
AFDC,  both  parents  are  still  living. 
However,  one  parent,  the  wage  earner, 
has  abandoned  the  family.  They  have 
deserted  their  family  and  provide 
meager,  if  any.  chUd  support.  The 
family  turns  to  their  only  alternative 
which  Is  public  assistance.  The  welfare 
problem  of  the  sudden  loss  of  the 
wage  earner  through  death  has  ex- 
panded to  a  problem  of  desertion  by 
the  primary  wage  earner. 

In  an  article  not  too  long  ago,  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Moywi- 
HAN,  described  what  must  be  consid- 
ered frightening  statistics  on  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  family.  In  1978,  32 
percent  of  our  children  lived  with  only 
one  or  no  parent.  By  1990,  this 
number  could  rise  to  41  percent.  In 
practically  all  Instances,  it  is  the 
mother  with  whom  the  children 
reside.  While  65  percent  of  mothers  in 
female  headed  families  have  Jobs, 
their  earnings  are  low.  About  half  of 
the  children  In  female  headed  families 
live  In  poverty. 

We  supposedly  have  a  system  of 
child  support  which  requires  parents 
to  fulfill  their  family  responsibility  to 
provide  for  their  children.  Some 
absent  parents  do,  but  most  do  not. 
One  recent  study  Indicated  that  only 
about  25  percent  of  deserted  families 
actually  receive  some  support.  Even 
when  they  receive  whatever  support 
the  absent  parent  begrudgingly  pro- 
vides, the  family  often  requires  public 
assistance  to  make  ends  meet, 

A  recent  study  calculated  that  about 
38  percent  of  the  families  on  welfare 
have  been  awarded  child  support. 
Within  that  group,  it  has  been  the 
family  with  the  stronger  legal  bond  of 
marriage  that  has  a  higher  rate  of 
award;  80  percent  of  divorced  women 
have  binding  agreements.  Only  11  per- 
cent of  those  never  married  have  an 
agreement.  Still,  only  39  percent  of 
those  with  an  agreement  ever  receive 
any  money.  Thus,  of  those  on  AFDC 
with  an  absent  parent,  only  15  percent 
ever  receive  any  child  support.  The 
system  is  failing  in  two  respects.  First, 


many  adults  with  family  responsibil- 
ities are  totally  evading  their  obliga- 
tions. And,  they  are  under  no  legal  ob- 
ligation to  assist  their  family.  I  find  it 
very  curious  that  only  38  percent  of 
AFDC  families  have  a  support  agree- 
ment, while  over  80  percent  of  the 
AFDC  families  have  an  absent  parent. 
Every  one  of  those  parents  should  be 
imder  court  order  to  provide  support. 
Second,  even  when  an  adult  has  a  sup- 
port agreement,  they  are  blithely  ig- 
noring the  agreement.  They  know  that 
there  is  little  danger  that  it  will  be  en- 
forced. 

The  problem  of  Increased  spending 
on  welfare  due  to  parental  desertion  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The  under- 
lying threat  of  substantial  numbers  of 
poor  single  parent  families  on  welfare 
is  the  creation  of  a  permanent  poverty 
culture,  or  underclass.  The  dissolution 
of  a  family  often  leads  to  poverty  for 
the  mother  and  children.  This  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  poverty  rate  in  1980 
for  a  two-parent  family  versus  a 
female  headed  family.  In  a  family  with 
both  parents  present,  the  poverty  rate 
is  only  6.2  percent,  while  In  the  female 
headed  family,  the  rate  Is  32.7  percent. 
While  the  poverty  rate  has  declined 
over  the  last  two  decades,  the  number 
of  the  permanent  poor  has  Increased. 
Today,  45  percent  of  the  poverty  pop- 
ulation Is  long-term  poor.  And.  too 
many  In  this  group  are  members  of 
female  headed  families. 

Weak  family  structures,  a  welfare 
system  that  stresses  dependency 
rather  than  self-development,  and  a 
budget  crisis  that  has  diminished  our 
resources  to  fight  poverty  clearly  indi- 
cate that  we  have  a  mess  on  our 
hands.  The  major  solutions  to  date 
have  done  little  to  get  us  out  of  this 
morass.  One  approach  has  been  to 
push  for  more  spending  on  Income 
transfers.  Such  transfers  alleviate 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  poverty,  but 
keep  the  poor  In  a  dependent  state. 
We  have  reached  the  limits  of  what 
transfers  can  do  to  eliminate  poverty. 
We  have  created  a  vast,  cumbersome, 
bureaucratized  structure  to  deal  with 
poverty.  The  result,  as  one  study  dem- 
onstrates, is  that  for  every  additional 
dollar  spent  on  income  transfers,  only 
5  cents  actually  reduces  poverty.  The 
alternative  solution,  the  workfare 
option,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  poor  should  earn  their  bene- 
fits through  community  service.  Work- 
fare,  however,  does  little  to  prepare  a 
woman  on  welfare  for  a  real  job  in  the 
private  sector.  The  major  fallacy  of 
both  solutions  is  that  they  focus  on 
the  custodial  parent,  but  totally  Ignore 
the  absent  parent.  The  absent  parent 
may  well  have  sufficient  Income  to 
offset  partially  or  totally,  the  AFDC 
benefits  going  to  his  family. 

Over  the  years,  minimal  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  absent  parent. 
In  1950,  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  En- 
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forcement  Support  Act  was  adopted.  It 
was  intended  to  enforce  child  support 
on  an  Interstate  basis,  but  has  obvious- 
ly not  been  effectively  enforced.  Be- 
ginning in  1967,  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  stress  child  support  en- 
forcement by  the  States.  Further 
amendments  were  necessary  in  1974 
due  to  lack  of  compliance.  One  of  the 
problems  is  that  SUte  and  local  offi- 
cials know  that  APDC  will  take  care  of 
a  female  headed  family,  so  they  are  re- 
luctant to  bother  with  child  support 
enforcement. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement  provides  assistance  to 
State  authorities,  the  so-called  title 
rV-D  agencies,  who  are  responsible  for 
child  support  enforcement.  Though 
the  program  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  are  still  only 
reaching  about  10  to  15  percent  of  par- 
ents who  should  be  paying  support. 

Further  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram were  enacted  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  The  legislation  authorized  the 
withholding  of  any  child  support  pay- 
ments in  arrears  from  an  individual's 
tax  refund.  We  wiU  not  have  any  data 
on  the  impact  of  this  program  until 
later  this  year. 

The  focus  on  the  absent  parent  is  a 
necessary  reform  in  our  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  support  of  one's  family 
should  fall,  first,  on  the  custodial 
parent,  and  next  on  the  absent  parent. 
Only  in  the  last  instance  should  public 
assistance  be  provided  to  a  family  with 
both  adults  still  living. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  based  on  this  principle.  It  is  a 
logical  extension  of  current  efforts.  I 
should  state  at  the  outset  that  the  bill 
is  a  discussion  draft.  It  is  not  the  only 
approach.  In  fact,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire a  period  for  demonstration 
projects  based  on  the  program  out- 
lined in  the  bin  and  variations.  This 
would  allow  us  to  test  and  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  the  program. 

My  blU  would  authorize  a  child  sup- 
port tax.  Whenever  a  family  applied 
for  AFDC.  the  absent  parent  of  that 
family  would  immediately  have  a  tax 
imposed  on  their  income.  The  tax  rev- 
enue would  be  used  to  pay  benefits  to 
the  fskmily.  The  parent  tax  would  be 
used  instead  of  AFDC  to  support  the 
family.  Thus,  the  burden  for  child  sup- 
port is  shifted  from  the  taxpayer  to 
the  parents.  The  tax  rate  would  be  a 
declining  rate  based  on  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family. 

As  I  earlier  stated,  this  is  a  draft,  a 
concept.  Another  approach  would  be 
to  require  the  IRS  to  automatically 
garnish  a  worker's  wage  for  child  sup- 
port whenever  the  family  applied  for 
AFDC.  This  would  be  similar  to  the 
procedure  used  when  a  worker  owed 
back  taxes.  However,  it  would  be  some- 
what more  complex  administratively 
than  the  proposal  in  my  bill.  At  any 


rate,  we  would  be  able  to  test  both  ap- 
proaches on  a  demonstration  basis. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
IRS.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  IRS  Is 
usually  not  aware  of  the  employment 
of  someone  avoiding  child  support 
until  the  W-2  form  Is  submitted  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  tax  would 
be  difficult  to  levy.  One  way  around 
this  would  be  to  require  the  employer 
to  provide  the  social  security  nimiber 
of  current  and  new  employees  to  the 
IRS.  The  IRS  could  begin  to  collect 
child  support  soon  after  the  worker  is 
employed. 

The  proposal  has  the  possibility  of 
being  an  efficient  and  effective  means 
for  reducing  dependency  on  public  as- 
sistance. Parents  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  easily  escape  the  responsibility 
of  raising  their  families.  The  cost  of 
welfare  could  be  substantially  reduced. 
This  last  feature  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant as  the  discussion  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism proceeds.  If  we  can  substan- 
tially reduce  the  cost  of  AFDC.  the 
States  may  be  more  willing  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  program. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Hausman  and  Lerman  on 
the  need  for  child  support  enforce- 
ment, a  report  on  Income  withholding 
by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislators,  a  summary  of  my  bill,  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

The  Troublk  WriH  Worktake 
(By  Leonard  Hausman  and  Robert  Lerman) 

Taking  seriously  the  obligations  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  poor  Is  a  good  Idea.  Unfor- 
tunately. President  Reagan's  workiare  pro- 
posal is  an  impractical  and  costly  way  to  im- 
plement the  idea.  Instead  of  requiring 
mothers  heading  families  to  work  in  part- 
time  Jobs  for  no  additional  money,  the 
President  and  Congress  should  focus  on  the 
real  source  of  irresponsibility  affecting  low- 
income  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)— the  fail- 
ure of  many  fathers  to  live  up  to  their  child- 
support  obligations. 

Under  workfare.  the  states  would  have  to 
set  up  programs  in  which  adult  welfare  re- 
cipients work  enough  hours  in  public  agen- 
cies to  offset  the  value  of  their  welfare 
grant.  If  a  recipients  grant  were  $320  per 
month,  or  $80  per  week,  the  recipient  would 
be  required  to  work  about  24  hours  per  week 
to  keep  the  grant.  At  the  pseudowage  of 
$3.35  per  hour,  the  24  hours  of  work  would 
earn  the  recipient's  grant  amount  of  $80  per 
week.  Relative  to  the  ciurent  situation,  the 
recipient  would  be  working  for  no  wages  at 
all.  Adrulnistratlon  officials  estimate  as 
many  as  800.000  recipients,  mostly  mothers 
in  one-parent  families,  would  work  on  such 
Jobs. 

Why  is  the  workfare  prop>osal  a  bad  idea? 
Experience  indicates  that  workfare  pro- 
grams are  exceedingly  difficult  to  imple- 
ment. They  tend  to  fall  apart  on  the  side  of 
the  agencies  responsible  for  implementa- 
tion. The  resistance  of  clients  to  workfare 
largely  Is  an  unstudied  phenomenon  be- 
cause the  programs  collapse  before  they 
reach  many  clients. 


TOO  SELECTIVE  SCREENING? 

Workfare  has  been  most  carefully  studied 
in  California,  when  President  Reagan  was 
chief  executive  of  that  state,  and  recently  In 
Massachusetts,  during  a  Democractic  ad- 
ministration. California's  Employment  De- 
velopment Department  found  that  its  own 
workfare  program  failed  to  reach  more  than 
1%  of  Its  adult  recipients  on  AFDC.  This 
was  because  other  employment  programs 
competed  for  the  attention  of  staff  and  cli- 
ents. Furthermore,  many  counties  refused 
to  participate  in  the  program.  In  several  of 
those  which  did  participate,  the  staffs  con- 
verted workfare  into  a  voluntary  program, 
being  as  highly  selective  in  their  screening 
of  workfare  candidates  as  they  were  in  se- 
lecting people  for  referrals  to  regular  Jobs. 

In  Massachusetts  in  1978-79,  workfare 
also  did  not  work.  The  governor  announced 
his  Intention  to  get  2.500  men  heading 
AFDC  families  into  workfare  Jobs.  After  15 
months,  roughly  250  had  shown  up  for 
workfare  on  any  one  day  and  25  worked  the 
required  13  weeks.  The  Implementation 
story  followed  the  pattern  in  California: 
whole  regions  in  the  state  passively  resisted 
the  mandate  of  the  governor.  Where  region- 
al offices  cooperated,  some  staff  members 
did  not.  It  became  difficult  for  staff  to  sus- 
tain their  enthusiasm  for  the  program  when 
the  courts,  church  and  union  groups  chal- 
lenged Its  legitimacy.  Employers  Indicated 
reluctance  about  having  workers  appear  on 
a  sporadic  and  short  term  basis. 

In  California.  Massachusetts  and  Utah,  a 
state  where  workfare  has  been  in  existence 
In  AFDC  since  1974.  workfare  has  had  no 
discernible  effect  on  Job  finding  or  welfare 
caseloads.  California's  study  compared  coun- 
ties with  and  without  workfare  and  found 
no  significant  effect  in  the  rates  at  which 
welfare  cases  were  closed  because  of  clients 
finding  jobs.  People  also  were  not  deterred 
by  workfare  from  applying  for  welfare.  The 
story  in  Massachusetts  regarding  Job  find- 
ing is  the  same.  Although  the  workfare 
study  wasn't  designed  to  pick  up  a  deterrent 
effect,  It  was  clear  that  no  such  effect  oc- 
curred. 

Even  when  workfare  was  in  operation  over 
an  extended  period,  no  deterrent  effects 
were  discernible.  Between  January  1974  and 
1979  the  AFDC  caseload  In  Utah  grew  16%. 
whereas  It  declined  in  Nevada  by  19%.  In 
the  very  small  part  of  APDC  reserved  for 
two-parent  families,  the  caseload  in  Utah 
declined  22%  whereas  in  Colorado  It  de- 
clined 20%. 

Finally,  workfare  focuses  on  the  wrong 
target.  Most  children  on  AFDC  are  poor 
more  because  of  the  absence  of  their  father, 
not  because  their  mother  fails  to  work  in 
the  market.  Consider  a  mother  heading  a 
-  family  of  two  children.  If  she  were  to  work 
at  $4  an  hour  for  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks 
a  year,  while  paying  about  $30  a  week  for 
each  child's  day  care,  her  family  would  net 
$4,800  a  year  before  taxes  and  transfers. 
This  Is  $2,170  below  the  poverty  line  for  a 
family  of  three. 

Adding  In  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
and  food  stamps  would  supplement  the  fam- 
ily's income,  while  Social  Security  taxes  and 
state  Income  taxes  would  reduce  Its  income. 
Overall,  even  this  hard-working  woman 
would  not  bring  her  family  out  of  poverty, 
especially  If  she  faiced  some  unemployment 
or  illness,  or  if  she  had  to  stay  home  to  take 
care  of  a  sick  child. 

Nearly  all  families  with  children  require 
the  support  of  both  parents  in  order  to 
attain  moderate  Incomes.  In  1978.  the  aver- 
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age  income  of  female-headed  families  with  a 
young  child  was  $4,700  a  year.  Only  16% 
had  Incomes  over  $10,000.  Meanwhile,  the 
average  Income  of  husband-wife  families 
with  a  young  chUd  was  nearly  $18,000. 

Unfortunately  an  Increasing  percentage  of 
families  must  rely  only  on  the  income  of  the 
mother.  Over  the  1968-78  decade,  one- 
parent  families  as  a  share  of  all  families 
with  children  Jimiped  from  9%  to  16% 
among  whites  and  from  33%  to  an  astound- 
ing 50%  among  blacks.  When  welfare  pro- 
grams help  these  families  avoid  the  most 
severe  poverty,  the  government  benefits 
largely  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  father's  fail- 
ure to  support  his  children. 

In  1975,  the  Congress  (led  primarily  by 
Sen.  Russell  Long  and  his  Finance  Commit- 
tee) pushed  the  Department  of  Health,  Eklu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  to  make  a  sustained, 
large-scale  effort  to  enforce  child-support 
obligations  of  absent  fathers.  As  a  result  of 
the  1975  legislation,  HEW  required  states  to 
designate  an  agency  to  collect  payments  of 
delinquent  fathers,  whether  or  not  their 
children  are  on  welfare.  In  return,  the  fed- 
eral government  paid  75%  of  the  costs,  but 
allowed  states  to  keep  up  to  65%  of  collec- 
tions on  behalf  of  AFDC  families. 

HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM 

At  the  time,  many  objected  that  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  exceed  the  benefits 
because  most  absent  fathers  have  low  in- 
comes. A  second  objection  was  that  collect- 
ing from  absent  fathers  with  incomes  would 
simply  impoverish  the  father's  current 
family.  In  fact,  the  enforcement  program 
has  proved  highly  successful.  In  fiscal  1976. 
immediately  after  the  program  began,  col- 
lections were  $208  million  from  fathers  of 
AFDC  children  and  $308  million  from  fa- 
thers of  children  not  on  AFDC.  By  1980.  col- 
lections had  tripled.  Program  administra- 
tion has  cost  the  government  30%  of  the 
amount  collected. 

While  these  figures  are  impressive,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  If  all  absent  fathers 
whose  locations  are  known  were  to  contrib- 
ute as  little  as  $15  a  week  for  each  child, 
about  $2.3  billion  could  be  collected  on 
behalf  of  AFE>C  children.  Locating  half  the 
remaining  fathers  and  obtaining  the  same 
$15  a  week  would  bring  In  $1.3  billion  more. 
Perhaps  more  Important,  the  long-run 
effect  of  Increasing  collections  from  all 
absent  fathers  might  be  to  moderate  rates 
of  Illegitimacy,  divorce  and  desertion,  as  fa- 
tbers  realize  they  will  have  to  live  up  to 
their  child-support  obligations. 

The  administration  Is  continuing  to  en- 
courage the  state  child-support  collection 
efforts.  However,  the  administration's  work- 
fare  relief  initiative  would  divert  states  from 
child  support  enforcement  and  toward 
building  the  administrative  apparatus  re- 
quired to  process  recipients  and  assign  them 
to  part-time  Jobs. 

This  strategy  is  unwise.  Instead,  the  ad- 
ministration should  abandon  the  workfare 
concept  and  focus  on  enhancing  child-sup- 
port enforcement.  Making  absent  fathers 
pay  child  support  imposes  the  appropriate 
obligation  and  Is  far  more  cost-effective 
than  forcing  mothers  Into  make-work  jobs 
at  zero  wages. 

Descripttve  Analysis  op  the  Child 
Support  Tax  Cut 

PAKT  1 

A  tax  will  be  Imposed  on  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  a  liable  absent  parent  at  the 
rate  of  20%  of  Income  for  the  first  child,  an 
additional  10%  for  the  second,  and  another 
10%  for  three  or  more  children. 
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The  tax  base  is  the  same  as  that  used  for 
the  FICA  tax,  and  will  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  FICA  wage  base. 

The  liable  parent  is  an  individual  deter- 
mined under  Section  464  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  be  the  liable  absent  parent  of  a 
child  seeking  support. 

The  tax  shall  be  withheld  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  federal  Income  tax  is  with- 
held. Up  to  1%  of  the  withholding  will  be 
applied  to  employer  administrative  expenses 
for  the  withholding. 

part  a 

Eligibility  for  the  child  support  benefit 
shall  include  any  family  applying  for  AFDC 
where  there  is  an  absent  liable  parent.  Ben- 
efits will  be  paid  monthly  by  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  a  child's  support  from 
the  Child  Support  Benefit  Fund. 

Each  child  be  given  a  Social  Security 
numt>er  and  have  an  accoiuit  established  in 
the  Fund.  Their  benefits  shall  be  the  great- 
er of  the  absent  parent's  actual  contribution 
or  $2000  minimum  for  a  single  child,  an  ad- 
ditional $1000  for  the  second  through 
fourth  child,  and  proportionately  reduced 
benefits  for  each  additional  child.  No  family 
will  receive  more  than  $10,000  in  minimum 
benefits. 

In  the  event  that  a  child  support  account 
does  not  collect  enough  revenue  to  match 
the  minimum  benefit,  the  child  would  con- 
tinue to  qualify  for  the  minimum  benefit. 
An  alternative  would  be  to  continue  to  cover 
such  children  under  APDC.  The  custodial 
parent  would  be  eligible  for  custodial  parent 
benefits  under  APDC. 

PART  3 

The  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement 
would  be  responsible  for  locating  parents. 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  shall  administer  distribution  of 
benefits  from  the  Child  Support  Benefit 
Fund.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
shall  oversee  notification  of  employers  re- 
garding withholding  and  shall  collect  the 
tax. 

The  program  would  be  effective  in  1986. 
For  years  1982  to  1986,  a  state  demonstra- 
tion project  shaU  be  in  operation  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  the  program.  At  least  six  states 
would  be  in  operation  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  the  program.  At  least  six  states  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  (the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  already  working  on  a  program).  The 
states  would  have  to  have  an  effective 
income  tax  and  collection  procedure.  The 
federal  government  would  assist  with  a  90% 
federal  match  for  administrative  expenses. 
The  bill  also  requires  annual  evaluation  of 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

Income  Withroloing 

Rising  divorce  rates  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
emotional  and  financial  well-being  of  the 
children  of  divorce.  With  the  divorce  rate 
approaching  50  percent,  the  number  of  one- 
parent  families  is  increasing  faster  than 
two-parent  families.  In  addition,  nearly  15 
percent  of  all  children  are  bom  out-of-wed- 
lock. In  1978.  19  percent  of  all  families  with 
children  under  18  were  one-parent  families. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  those  children  in 
one-parent  households  receive  no  support 
from  the  absent  parent. 

In  1975.  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Program  (Title  IV-D  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  was  established  to  locate  parents  who 
have  deserted  their  families,  establish  the 
paternity  of  children  bom  out-of-wedlock, 
establish  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  absent  parent  to  support  that  child,  and 


enforce  that  obligation.  The  law  establishes 
a  system  of  federal  supervision,  and  75  per- 
cent reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  state 
administration  and  local  enforcement  of  the 
program.  The  responsible  state  governmen- 
tal unit  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  IV-D 
agency. 

A  child  support  order  is  meaningless  until 
the  order  is  enforced  and  the  payment  is  de- 
livered. If  absent  parents  resist  paying  their 
child  support  obligations  several  options  for 
enforcing  payment  exist.  Many  states  jail 
parents  for  non-support,  some  states  seize 
and  sell  the  property  of  an  absent  parent 
owing  support.  Because  courts  are  often 
hesitant  to  enforce  harsh  penalties,  new 
methods  of  enforcement  have  been  tried 
and  found  successful.  This  Information  Re- 
lease fcKuses  on  income  withholding  for  the 
enforcement  of  child  support  obligations.  As 
a  remedy  for  non-support,  the  income  with- 
holding is  becoming  the  single  most  effec- 
tive tool  for  enforcing  support  obligations. 

Interest  in  the  use  of  income  withholding 
Is  growing  among  not  only  child  support  ad- 
ministrators but  also  legislators  interested 
in  effective  programs.  In  1980  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures  (NCSL)  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  information  on  income  withhold- 
ing. Several  states  investigated  it  as  an 
option,  some  states  proceeded  to  adopt 
income  withholding  laws,  and  orders  for 
mandatory  Income  withholding  were  served 
for  the  first  time  in  many  states. 

WHAT  IS  income  WITHHOLDING? 

Income  withholding  as  it  applies  to  sup- 
port of  dependents,  is  the  act  of  withhold- 
ing Income  from  any  employee  or  benefici- 
ary by: 

An  employer. 

Government  agency. 

Public  trust  or  corporation. 

Pension  or  retirement  fund. 

Workers  compensation  fund. 

Death  or  disability  benefit  fund,  or  annu- 
ity 

and  paying  the  money  withheld  to  the  party 
which  has  supjjort  rights  either  directly  or 
through  a  third  party.  Withholding  may  be 
authorized  by  the  court  or  by  statute.  The 
most  effective  withholding  laws  are  manda- 
tory, binding  on  the  employer,  remain  in 
effect  continuously,  and  follow  an  employee 
from  Job  to  Job.  The  results  are  support 
payments  which  are  as  regular  as  payroll 
deductions  for  a  credit  union  loan  or  car 
payment.  The  broader  term  "income,"  in- 
stead of  "wage,"  is  used  to  denote  the  with- 
holding's effect  upon  sources  of  income  in- 
cluding and  in  addition  to  wages.  Pensions, 
workers  compensation  and  disability  bene- 
fits and  unemployment  benefits  are  being 
assigned  to  pay  support  obligations  in  some 
states,  for  example. 

Income  withholding  can  take  several 
forms,  variously  called  wage  assignments, 
wage  attachments,  wage  garnishments,  and 
orders  to  withhold  earnings.  All  of  these 
terms  are  used  to  describe  essentially  the 
same  process.  The  name  varies  from  state  to 
state  but  the  effect  is  the  same  on  the 
absent  parent  who  is  trying  to  avoid  his  or 
her  obligation  to  pay  child  support. 

The  first  section  of  this  information  Re- 
lease on  Federal  Income  Withholding  pre- 
sents the  proposals  of  two  attorneys  search- 
ing for  effective  methods  of  enforcing  the 
payment  of  child  support  obligations 
beyond  existing  state  remedies. 

Section  two  on  State  Use  of  Income  With- 
holding explains  the  concepts  of  voluntary, 
involuntary  and  mandatory  withholding  or 
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asslKiunent  laws,  the  success  states  are 
having  with  their  use.  and  the  major  types 
of  laws  In  effect. 

Section  three  on  Key  Elements  of  Effec- 
tive Income  Withholding  Laws  focuses  on 
specific  sections  of  the  laws  currently  being 
used.  It  provides  an  overview  of  some  of  the 
major  concepts  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  .such  a  law. 

Finally  a  description  is  given  of  the  serv- 
ices available  to  legislators  through  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  SUte  Legislatures' 
Child  Support  E^iforcement  Project. 

I.  TtBOUH.  IMCOIfX  WrrHROLOING 

State  Income  withholding  laws  are  one  of 
the  most  effective  remedies  for  enforcing 
child  support  pajrments.  Even  so.  only  a  few 
states  have  such  remedies  and  where  they 
do  exist  they  are  used  unevenly.  In  addition, 
difficulties  arise  because  of  the  limitations 
and  variations  among  the  states.  In  order  to 
benefit  from  the  success  of  Income  with- 
holding, but  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
state  laws,  It  has  been  suggested  that  one 
federal  system  be  established.  A  federal 
wage  withholding  law  that  is  mandatory  for 
everyone  with  a  child  support  obligation 
and  enforced  consistently  among  the  50 
states  has  been  suggested  as  the  best  possi- 
ble solution  for  ten  million  children  who  are 
not  receiving  support  from  absent  parents. 
Federal  legislation  is  being  considered  be- 
cause states  have  been  slow  to  adopt  wage 
withholding  laws  even  though  they  are 
being  used  effectively  In  the  states  that 
have  them. 

The  concept  of  federal  income  withhold- 
ing is  being  discussed  widely  among  academ- 
ics and  legal  experts  searching  for  a  remedy 
to  the  problem  of  non-support.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  how  a  federal  wage  with- 
holding system  would  work  Is  based  on  the 
ideas  of  two  creative  child  support  experts 
who  are  frustrated  by  the  current  system 
and  searching  for  alternatives.  Each  has 
worked  on  the  concept  separately  but  their 
ideas  are  so  similar  that  they  are  outlined  in 
combination  here  to  provide  the  reader  with 
the  fullest  picture  of  how  a  federal  law 
would  work. 

David  L.  Chambers  Is  a  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  and 
the  author  of  "Malting  Fathers  Pay:  The 
Enforcement  of  Child  Support. "  His  t>oolc  Is 
based  on  a  study  of  child  support  enforce- 
ment in  Michigan  Including  an  assessment 
of  the  financial  problems  facing  families 
without  support,  the  characteristics  of 
absent  parents  who  do  not  pay.  and  the 
system  operating  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
child  support  obligations.  The  conclusion  of 
his  book  is  an  exploration  of  methods  for 
improving  the  current  system  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  children  In  need  of  support  and 
absent  parents  who  are  going  to  jail  for  non- 
support.  A  federal  income  withholding  law 
Is  one  of  his  proposals. 

David  Clayton  Carrad  is  an  attorney  in 
private  practice  In  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
His  work  provides  him  with  a  view  of  child 
support  enforcement  from  both  sides.  He 
defends  and  prosecutes  absent  parents  for 
non-payment  of  child  support.  F^om  his 
viewpoint  it  Is  a  national  disgrace  that  there 
Is  no  "fair,  cheap  and  easy  means  of  enforc- 
ing child  support  obligations. "  In  his  article 
"A  Modest  Proposal  to  End  Our  National 
Disgrace  "  from  the  Pall  1979  Issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Family  Law  Sec- 
tion's Family  Advocate.  Mr.  Carrad  writes: 
•The  failure  of  our  legal  system  to  provide 
an  effective  and  economical  means  of  col- 
lecting child  support  has  not  just  created  a 
m«jor  social  problem.  It  has  also  fostered  an 


attitude  of  contempt  and  disrespect  for  our 
courts,  their  decrees  and  the  legal  profes- 
sion as  well,  on  the  part  of  both  the  immune 
obligor  [parent  who  owes  support]  and  the 
destitute  obligee  [family  to  whom  supi>ort  Is 
owed]."  ■  To  end  this  disgrace  Carrad  sug- 
gests a  "federal  floating  wage  attachment." 

David  Chamber's  study  in  Michigan  shows 
that  three  out  of  four  wage  assignments 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  steady  pay- 
ment. David  Carrad  believes  that  It  is  suc- 
cessful because  wages  are  the  major  source 
of  wealth  for  most  absent  parents  and 
income  withholding  taps  it  at  Its  source, 
taking  the  control  of  making  the  payment 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  obligor. 
Hovi  Would  It  Work? 

David  Chambers  proposes  a  federal 
income  withholding  system  that  would  be 
initiated  with  the  child  support  order  *and 
travel  with  the  parent  from  Job  to  job  until 
the  obligation  ended.  A  computer  system 
based  on  the  parent's  Social  Security 
number  would  be  used  to  keep  track  of  job 
information  and  support  obligations.  Em- 
ployers would  be  required  to  check  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  inquire 
whether  support  payments  are  to  be  with- 
held for  each  new  employee. 

David  Carrad's  "federal  floating  wage  at- 
tachment" would  be  established  through  a 
federal  statute  pre-empting  all  state  attach- 
ment and  garnishment  laws.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  uniform  national  remedy  for  support 
orders  that  would  still  be  issued  by  state 
courts  having  jurisdiction  over  child  support 
matters. 

Carrad  proposes  a  federal  law  that  would 
impose  an  affirmative  duty  on  the  parent  to 
make  the  support  obligation  and  income 
withholding  order  known  to  his  or  her  em- 
ployer at  the  conunencement  of  each  new 
job.  Failure  to  notify  the  employer  to  with- 
hold the  amount  of  the  support  obligation 
would  carry  a  penalty. 

David  Carrad's  view  of  how  it  would  work 
begins  with  the  state  court  ordering  the 
support.  That  court  would  send  a  copy  of 
the  income  withholding  order  along  with 
the  parent's  Social  Security  number  to 
Washington.  D.C.  to  be  entered  in  the  com- 
puter system.  There  would  be  no  further 
hearings  and  the  support  checks  would 
arrive  regularly.  The  obligor  would  retain 
rights  to  modify  or  terminate  the  support 
obligation  in  the  appropriate  state  court. 

As  David  Carrad  points  out.  the  Federal 
Parent  Locator  Service  communicates  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
weekly  to  .-ecelve  information  for  the  state 
rV-D  agency  trying  to  locate  the  absent 
parent.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
respond  within  seven  days  and  IRS  in  ten. 
"Even  the  most  fleet-footed  hostile  and  de- 
termined obligor  would  find  It  Impossible  to 
change  jobs  that  frequently  as  a  continuing 
way  of  life."  •  The  same  system  that  works 
now  providing  location  Information  could 
easily  t>e  programmed  to  print  and  mall  fed- 
eral Income  attachments  directly  to  the  em- 
ployer, according  to  Carrad. 

"ITie  federal  income  withholding  system 
would  not  be  perfect.  David  Chambers 
states  that  we  have  to  expect  that  the  self- 
employed  and  unemployed  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  federal  income  withholding 
system.  However,  as  Chambers  points  out, 
for  all  of  the  reasons  that  obligors  have  for 
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not  paying  child  support,  unemployment  Is 
the  problem  In  a  minority  of  the  cases. 

Other  problems  in  administering  the  fed- 
eral system  can  be  expected  and  would  have 
to  be  addressed.  ( 1 )  Not  everyone  has  a  child 
support  order  so  it  would  not  be  as  simple  as 
having  everyone  fill  out  a  W-4  form  for 
income  tax  withholding.  (2)  In  addition  to 
collecting  the  support  payment  it  will  have 
to  be  distributed  to  the  family.  (3)  The 
amount  of  the  support  orders  would  change 
as  children  reach  their  majority.  Chambers 
cautions  that  all  of  these  considerations 
would  lead  to  many  errors  and  wUl  have  to 
be  carefully  planned  for  in  advance. 

David  Chambers  raises  other  areas  of  con- 
cern. He  points  out  that  there  is  resentment 
about  involuntry  income  assignment  by  the 
population  in  general.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this:  ( 1 )  control  over  one's  earnings 
is  a  highly  regarded  ethic  In  our  culture.  (2) 
the  support  check  is  a  form  of  communica- 
tion and  that  communication  is  taken  away 
by  an  automatic  income  withholding,  (3) 
federal  Intnision  into  the  private  lives  of 
workers  whose  bosses  wiU  know  about  di- 
vorces and  children  bom  out-of-wedlock  and 
(4)  there  Is  resistance  among  employers  who 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  extra 
work. 

Chambers  Is  just  as  hopeful  that  these 
problems  can  be  overcome  with  advance 
planning  and  sensitivities  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. He  suggests  that  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  distribution  to  the  responsible 
parent  and  children,  the  payments  would 
begin  as  soon  as  notice  Is  received  that  the 
withholding  has  begun.  To  ensure  that  pay- 
ments are  properly  credited  against  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  families  withholding 
could  be  carried  out  beyond  the  majority  of 
the  child.  To  overcome  the  potential  prot>- 
lem  of  withholding  so  much  of  an  obligor's 
income  that  he  or  she  would  be  reduced  to 
poverty.  Chambers  suggests  that  any  system 
of  Income  withholding  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  basic  needs  of  those  paying  sup- 
port as  well  as  those  receiving  support. 

Both  Chamt>ers  and  Carrad  are  convinced 
that  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages of  having  a  federal  income  withhold- 
ing law.  David  Carrad  states  the  speed  and 
ease  of  the  system  would  result  in  a  high 
ratio  of  families  receiving  support.  It  would 
be  possible  to  make  deductions  from  the 
first  weekly  paycheck  and  each  succeeding 
one  without  interruption.  The  costs  for  acti- 
vating such  a  system  would  t>e  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  advantages.  The  cost  of  modi- 
fying the  Parent  Locator  Service  to  accom- 
modate Income  withholding  shouldn't  be 
more  expensive  than  the  repeated  court 
costs,  according  to  Carrad.  Employers  could 
be  compensated  for  the  time  It  takes  to 
comply  with  the  withholding  notices:  sever- 
al states  currently  provide  for  such  pay- 
ments on  state  orders. 

Chambers  highlights  other  advantages. 
Income  withholdings  could  be  ordered  as  a 
percentage  of  income  Instead  of  a  dollar 
amount.  There  would  be  no  need  to  return 
to  court  each  time  the  obligor's  wages  went 
up  or  down:  one  constant  percentage  could 
be  deducted  from  his  or  her  wages  each 
time. 

Both  authors  have  turned  to  proposal  for 
federal  Income  withholding  with  regret,  but 
view  It  as  a  necessary  step  In  assuring  chil- 
dren proper  support.  Chambers  writes  that 
although  a  federal  income  withholding 
would  create  problems  It  Is  better  than  the 
sin-based  system  that  currently  places  so 
many  in  jail.  "Readers  who  have  doubts  in 
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this  regard  should  turn  themselves  In  for  a 
weekend  at  the  nearest  county  jail." ' 

David  Carrad  sees  the  choice  as  either  a 
federal  enforcement  system  or  no  enforce- 
ment at  all.  "Those  of  us  who  practice 
family  law  and  our  clients  know  all  too  well 
that  the  present  methods  of  collecting  sup- 
port simply  do  not  work."  * 

II.  STATB  USI  or  INCOME  WITHHOLMMG 

In  a  variety  of  forms,  income  withholding 
laws  are  now  being  used  in  many  states  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  child  support 
enforcement  programs.  Variously  referred 
to  as  ""The  most  valuable  tool  in  recent 
years"  (an  administrator  from  Utah),  or  ""A 
critical  factor  in  the  success  of  our  pro- 
gram" (a  Wisconsin  attorney),  the  laws  take 
two  major  forms:  assignments  of  income 
and  orders  requiring  withholding  of  income. 
Assignments  may  be  voluntary  or  Involun- 
tary. The  authority  of  the  court  to  order  as- 
signments or  withholding  may  be  discretion- 
ary or  mandatory. 

Assignments 

In  a  voluntary  assignment  the  person 
owing  support  agrees  to  an  assignment  of  a 
portion  of  his  or  her  income  to  be  withheld 
and  ultimately  transferred  to  the  person 
who  has  the  right  to  receive  the  support 
payment.  In  an  Involuntary  assignment,  the 
court,  at  its  discretion  or  by  requirement  of 
law,  orders  the  person  to  assign  a  portion  of 
his  or  her  Income.  When  SUte  law  specifies 
the  conditions  under  which  the  court  must 
order  an  assignment,  the  court  is  regarded 
as  being  mandated  to  order  it. 

Most  states  give  their  courts  discretion  to 
Impose  the  involuntary  assignments.  They 
also  allow  for  voluntary  assignments  by  em- 
ployees. A  few  states  have  also  adopted  a 
mandatory  assignment  law  which  generally 
requires  an  assignment  when  the  person 
owing  support  fails  to  pay  child  support. 
The  failure  to  pay,  or  delinquency,  is  de- 
fined by  a  specific  amount  of  money, 
number  of  missed  payments  or  time  period 
of  delay. 

States  making  the  most  effective  use  of 
their  voluntary  assignment  laws  are  those 
which  make  a  concerted  effort  to  use  them. 
In  these  states,  child  support  personnel 
stress  the  benefits  of  the  voluntary  assign- 
ment to  the  absent  parent  when  the  new 
support  order  is  first  established.  By  en- 
couraging the  use  of  voluntary  assignments, 
Virginia  is  getting  voluntary  assignments  in 
an  average  of  one-third  of  their  new  cases. 
In  Utah,  a  state  in  which  the  child  support 
enforcement  program  consistently  ranks 
among  the  most  successful  in  the  country, 
voluntary  assignments  are  agreed  to  by  the 
absent  parent  in  an  average  of  50  percent  of 
the  new  cases. 

Utah  credits  part  of  its  success  also  to  en- 
listing the  acceptance  of  the  state's  employ- 
ers to  the  concept  of  assignments.  E^ly  on 
in  the  inception  of  the  IV-D  program,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Recovery  Serv- 
ices in  Utah  made  a  special  effort  to  work 
with  employers,  to  break  down  some  of  the 
traditional  resistance  to  the  idea.  They 
stressed  the  benefits  to  the  worker  of  not 
having  to  worry  atx>ut  sending  the  money 
every  month,  to  the  company  of  encourag- 
ing responsible  parents  and  not  losing  work 
time  because  of  workers  who  are  called  into 
court  for  failure  to  pay,  to  the  children  who 
receive  regular  support,  and  to  the  taxt>ay- 


*  David  L.  Chambers.  "Making  Fathers  Pay:  The 
Enforcement  of  Child  Support."  University  of  Chi- 
ca(o  Press.  Chicago.  1979.  page  261. 

<  Carrad.  op.  cit..  page  43. 


ers  whose  money  is  saved  when  welfare 
costs  are  recovered.  The  employers  not  only 
accepted  the  concept,  but  began  sending 
bulk  checks  containing  the  earnings  with- 
held for  all  of  their  employees  covered  by 
the  assignments.  Every  month  a  check  from 
Geneva  Steel  to  the  Office  of  Recovery 
Services  covers  assignments  for  up  to  150 
employees.  Kennecott  Copper,  whose  check 
covers  about  100  employees,  even  includes  a 
place  on  their  employee's  paycheck  stubb 
which  lists  the  child  support  withholding 
and  transfer  made  for  that  pay  period.  Cur- 
rently over  400  Utah  employers  transfer 
child  support  payments  in  one  bulk  check. 
The  practice  is  now  also  common  in  other 

Widespread  use  of  the  voluntary  assign- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  agreement  of 
the  absent  parent  owing  support.  To  deal 
with  parents  who  fail  to  make  their  pay- 
ments, and  who  do  not  agree  to  an  assign- 
ment, most  states  give  their  courts  discre- 
tion to  impose  involuntary  assignments. 
However,  the  benefits  to  the  IV-D  program 
of  this  enforcement  tool  is  subject  to  the 
willingness  of  the  state's  courts  to  use  the 
remedy.  Since  many  courts  fall  to  exercise 
their  option,  several  states  have  taken  the 
next  step  of  stipulating  the  condition  under 
which  the  court  must  impose  an  assignment 
or  withholding,  which  can  take  effect  imme- 
diately or  upon  default  in  payments. 

These  mandatory  laws  fall  into  two  major 
categories: 

(1)  Those  which  require  that  an  assign- 
ment must  be  a  part  of  every  order  for  sup- 
port at  the  time  that  it  is  established  to  go 
into  effect  immediately  or  at  the  time  a 
specified  default  in  payment  occurs;  and 

(2)  Those  in  which  application  is  made  to 
the  court  after  a  specified  default  has  oc- 
curred to  which  the  court  must  respond  by 
ordering  the  obligor  to  assign  income,  or  the 
employer  to  withhold  income. 

There  is  also  a  third  practice  being  used  in 
some  states  that  has  the  effect  of  a  manda- 
tory law  which  is  a  combination  of  a  gar- 
nishment action  and  a  voluntary  wage  as- 
signment. 

Assionments  in  Every  Order 

Wisconsin.  Rhode  Island  and  New  York 
are  examples  of  states  with  mandatory  laws 
requiring  that  every  order  for  support  in- 
clude an  assignment  or  withholding  provi- 
sion, which  is  triggered  to  go  into  effect 
when  there  Is  a  specified  default  in  pay- 
ments. Wisconsin  law  (Chapter  767.286)  re- 
quires that  all  orders  for  child  support  and 
maintenance  payments  include  an  assign- 
ment. The  assignment  could  take  effect  im- 
mediately or  when  the  person  owing  sup- 
port fails  to  make  a  full  payment  within 
twenty  days  of  Its  due  date.  The  court  then 
notifies  the  delinquent  payor  of  a  right  to  a 
hearing.  If  the  hearing  is  not  requested 
within  10  days,  the  assignment  goes  into 
effect.  This  law  Is  considered  a  key  factor  In 
the  success  of  the  Wisconsin  program, 
which  was  Just  Identified  as  first  In  the 
nation  by  the  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
forcement in  returning  dollars  to  the  state 
from  AFDC  collections,  compared  to  state 
dollars  spent  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
fiscal  year  1980.  In  addition,  one  year  of  op- 
eration using  the  new  law  is  considered  to 
be  the  main  reason  that  collections  for  Sep- 
tember 1979,  in  Milwaukee  County  were 
$550,000  higher  than  collections  for  Septem- 
ber of  the  preceding  year. 

In  1980  Rhode  Island  adopted  an  income 
assignment  law  (Chapter  15-5-16-3-1)  mod- 
eled after  the  Wisconsin  sUtute.  New  Jersey 
(S.  1508)  has  Introduced  a  similar  version 


which  also  Includes  a  new  element  for  get- 
ting the  assignment  provision  into  support 
orders  which  were  set  before  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  law.  A  person  entitled  to 
payments  under  a  pre-existing  child  sup- 
port, alimony  or  maintenance  order  may 
apply  to  the  court  to  modify  the  order  to  in- 
clude an  assignment,  to  take  effect  at  the 
time  of  a  delinquency. 

As  of  January  1,  1979,  New  York  law  (Per- 
sonal Property  Law  Section  49-b)  requires 
that  all  orders  for  support,  which  require 
that  payment  be  made  to  the  support  collec- 
tion unit,  must  include  a  withholding  order 
which  goes  into  effect  when  there  is  a  fail- 
ure to  pay  a  specified  number  of  payments, 
as  determined  by  the  court  at  the  time  the 
order  is  set.  If  the  parent  owing  support 
fails  to  make  the  number  of  payments  set 
by  the  court  in  the  order,  the  support  col- 
lection unit  can  take  action  to  put  the  with- 
holding order  into  effect.  The  first  step  is  to 
notify  the  delinquent  payor  that  the  with- 
holding order  will  be  going  into  effect  in  fif- 
teen days,  unless  the  arrearage  (missed  pay- 
ments) is  paid.  If  the  payor  still  fails  to 
comply,  notice  is  given  to  the  employer  to 
begin  withholding  an  amount  from  the  em- 
ployee's wages  sufficient  to  meet  the  sup- 
I)Ort  payment. 

Of  the  orders  established  since  January 
1979,  which  include  the  withholding  provi- 
sion (some  courts  were  slow  to  comply  with 
the  law),  and  in  which  the  specified  delin- 
quency has  occurred,  steady  payments 
through  withholding  are  now  being  received 
in  72.9  percent  of  the  cases.  In  New  York 
City  alone  there  is  an  80  percent  payment 
rate  on  those  orders  which  include  the  with- 
holding provision,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
in  effect,  versus  a  40  percent  payment  rate 
on  orders  which  do  not  include  the  with- 
holding provisions. 

Assignments  Established  at  Time  of 
Delinquency 

California  has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  the  popular  press  for  adopting  a 
new  income  assignment  law  (Chapter  1341, 
Section  4700)  that  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  stringent.  The  statute,  which  takes 
effect  in  January  1981,  requires  the  court  to 
issue  an  order  of  assignment  upon  receiving 
a  petition  signed  under  penalty  of  perjury 
by  the  person  to  whom  payment  was  to  be 
made,  that  the  child  support  payments  are 
in  arrears  in  a  sum  equal  to  one  monthly 
payment  within  the  24-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  filing  of  the  petition.  The 
order  would  be  issued  without  notice  by  the 
court  to  the  parent  owing  support.  There  is 
a  requirement  that  the  parent  or  represent- 
ative of  the  government  agency  designated 
to  receive  support  must  notify  the  parent 
owing  support  of  his  or  her  Intent  to  seek 
an  assignment  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  Included  in 
the  law  is  a  section  specifying  the  conditions 
under  which  the  assignment  may  be  termi- 
nated. 

Under  prior  California  law.  the  absent 
parent  had  to  be  two  months  in  arrears 
within  the  prior  24-month  period  and  a 
court  hearing  had  to  be  held  to  obtain  an 
order  for  a  wage  assignment.  The  court 
process  not  only  Involved  a  considerable 
time  delay,  but  also  the  expense  of  hiring 
an  attorney.  Thus,  many  custodial  parents 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  wage 
assignment  law.  and  many  of  these  were 
forced  onto  AFDC  because  of  the  delay  and 
expense.  Under  the  new  law  the  court  can 
issue  a  wage  assignment  without  a  court 
hearing  and  therefore  the  delay  and  ex- 
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p«nse  have  be«n  eliminated.  Consequently, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  the  number  of  wage  assign- 
ments ordered  in  California  as  those  custo- 
dial parents  previously  unable  to  afford  the 
delay  and  exc>ense  Involved  in  obtaining  a 
wage  assignment  can  now  obtain  one. 
Wage  Withholding  Orden 

A  wage  withholding  order  differs  from  an 
involuntary  assignment  in  that  the  court 
order  is  directed  to  the  employer,  and  not 
the  employee.  The  employer  is  required  by 
the  court  to  withhold  the  wages.  Where  the 
court  orders  a  wage  assignment,  the  order  Is 
directed  to  the  employee,  not  the  employer. 
The  employee  is  required  by  the  court  to 
assign  a  portion  of  income  for  support  pay- 
ments. 

A  word  of  caution  Is  appropriate  here.  The 
statutes  of  many  states  with  various  types 
of  Income  withholding  laws  speak  in  terms 
of  "wage  assignments"  when  in  reality  the 
order  is  a  wage  withholding  order.  One  ex- 
ample of  a  state  with  an  effective  wage 
withholding  statute  that  does  this  Is 
Oregon,  as  described  below.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  there  are  separate  methods  of 
obtaining  the  desired  result  of  wage  with- 
holding. 

Oregon  has  had  a  mandatory  law  (Chap- 
ter 23.777)  in  effect  for  four  years  which 
one  administrator  described  as  their  best  en- 
forcement tool.  Upon  application  to  the 
court  by  the  person  to  whom  support  is 
owed  or  a  representative  of  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program,  and  notice  that 
there  Is  a  delinquency  by  the  person  owing 
support,  the  court  must  issue  an  order  di- 
rected to  the  employer  which  requires  with- 
holding. The  order  will  notify  the  employer 
of  the  parent  owing  support  to  withhold 
and  tran&fer  25  percent  of  the  person's  earn- 
ings to  satisfy  the  support  debt.  (Many 
states  set  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  earnings 
that  can  be  assigned  and  25  percent  is 
common. ) 

In  addition  to  the  withholding  law, 
Oregon  also  has  instituted  an  administrative 
process  for  handling  child  support  enforce- 
ment cases  for  AFDC  recipients.  Oregon  has 
the  ability  to  respond  to  a  delinquency  on 
administratively  established  child  support 
orders  by  administratively  ordering  the 
absent  parent  to  assign  his  or  her  income  up 
to  that  25  per<:ent  maximum  level.  The  state 
can  also  apply  for  court  ordered  withhold- 
ing based  upon  the  administrative  order. 
Combining  Enforcement  Rem^edie* 

Some  states  have  combined  the  use  of  a 
garnishment  action  with  a  "voluntary  as- 
signment" which  results  In  effect,  in  an  in- 
voluntary assignment  action.  In  Utah,  when 
there  Is  a  delinquency  in  payments  the 
Office  of  Recovery  Services  obtains  a  gar- 
nishment order  to  take  50  percent  of  the 
gross  pay  (or  100  percent  of  the  bank  ac- 
count) of  the  parent  owing  support.  This  is 
a  continuous  garnishment  order  which  stays 
In  effect  until  it  Is  withdrawn.  (Often  a  gar- 
nishment Is  used  only  for  a  one-time  taking 
of  assets— paycheck,  property,  bank  account 
or  whatever— to  satisfy  a  debt.)  The  parent 
against  whose  assets  this  garnishment  Is  ap- 
plied usually  finds  the  action  so  extreme 
that  he  or  she  soon  contacts  the  IV-D  office 
to  try  to  get  the  garnishment  stopped.  The 
child  support  personnel  respond  by  offering 
the  person  the  option  of  esUblishing  a  vol- 
untary assignment  in  exchange  for  remov- 
ing the  garnishment  order.  A  voluntary  as- 
signment is  obtained  In  90  percent  of  these 
cases.  This  figure  combined  with  the  solely 
voluntary  asslgnmenU  obtained  (described 


in  an  earlier  section)  totals  an  average  of  as- 
signments being  obtained  in  75  percent  of 
the  cases  handled  in  any  one  month 
through  the  Utah  program. 

In  Washington  state  and  Maine  the  com- 
bination of  using  two  remedies  is  similar. 
Both  of  these  sUtes  use  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  establish  and  enforce  chUd  sup- 
port enforcement  orders  (in  Washington  for 
AFDC  and  non-AFDC  cases,  in  Maine  only 
for  APCD).  Once  the  parent  owing  support 
has  been  notified  of  the  support  order  and  a 
delinquency  has  occurred,  the  IV-D  agency 
can  Issue  an  "order  to  withhold  and  deliver" 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  w{«es  (or  other 
assets).  This  order  also  stays  in  effect  con- 
tinuously until  withdrawn  or  there  Is 
change  of  employment.  Again,  the  parent 
owing  support  responds  quickly.  Is  given  the 
option  of  a  voluntary  assignment,  and  usual- 
ly agrees. 

III.  KIT  BLEMXirTS  OP  UyBt'llVa  nfCOMK 
WITHHOLDIICC  LAWS 

Drafters  of  income  withholding  legislation 
may  want  to  take  into  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing elements  which  are  present  in  many 
of  the  effective  laws  cited  earlier. 

A  broad  definition  of  the  term  "income" 
to  Include  wages,  salaries.  Income,  commis- 
sions, interest  from  any  source  and  all 
money  payable  as  an  annuity,  retirement, 
disability,  death  or  other  benefit. 

A  broad  definition  of  the  term  "employer" 
that  includes  employers,  trustees,  and  the 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  as  em- 
ployers. 

Stipulate  that  the  assignment  or  with- 
holding applies  to  current  and  future  em- 
ployers to  make  It  continuous. 

Make  the  assignment  or  withholding  bind- 
ing on  the  current  and  future  employers. 
The  absence  of  this  provision  In  assignment 
laws  renders  the  assignment  meaningless 
unless  the  employer  agrees  to  comply. 
States  could  also  stipulate  that  the  employ- 
er would  be  liable  for  the  support  obligation 
or  that  there  would  be  a  penalty  levied 
against  the  employer  for  failure  to  comply. 

A  requirement  that  the  parent  owing  sup- 
port, or  the  employer,  must  notify  the  IV-D 
agency  or  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  other 
government  agency  to  which  the  payment  Is 
made  of  termination  of  employment  and  In- 
formation on  the  next  employer  if  known. 
Some  states  have  penalties  for  not  notifying 
the  agency  of  changes. 

Prohibit  the  employer  from  using  the  as- 
signment or  withholding  order  for  any  disci- 
plinary or  discharge  action  against  the  em- 
ployee. 

Hold  the  employer  harmless  from  any  li- 
ability for  that  portion  of  the  employee's 
income  withheld  and  transferred  to  comply 
with  the  assignment  or  withholding  order. 
This  removes  employers  who  do  not  desire 
such  laws. 

Some  laws  give  the  employer  the  option  of 
deducting  one  or  two  dollars  from  the  re- 
maining money  to  be  paid  to  the  employee 
to  offset  the  cost  of  complying  with  the  as- 
signment or  withholding  orders.  This  over- 
comes another  employer  objection. 

Make  the  assignment  or  withholding 
order  a  priority  before  other  voluntary  de- 
ductions and  garnishments  which  are  a  sub- 
sequent In  time.  If  the  child  support  deduc- 
tion Is  not  made  a  priority,  a  boat  or  camper 
may  take  precedence  over  support  obliga- 
tions. 

Require  both  the  parent  owing  support 
and  the  parent  receiving  the  payment  to 
notify  the  agency  processing  the  payment 
of  any  change  of  address  to  ensure  proper 
payment  of  support. 


Require  that  all  child  support  payments 
t>e  made  through  an  agency  designated  by 
the  state  or  county  so  that  there  can  be 
proof  of  payments  made  or  missed.  A  single 
statewide  central  registry  can  simplify  the 
process  of  monitoring  payments.  Without 
central  collection  and  distribution  points  for 
all  support  payments,  lengthy  hearings  may 
be  necessary  to  verify  whether  a  payment 
has  been  made.  This  further  delays  any 
action  which  might  be  taken  against  a  delin- 
quent parent. 

TTie  following  are  some  of  the  major  ele- 
ments to  consider  In  drafting  mandatory 
legislation: 

Making  assignments  or  withholding  orders 
part  of  every  child  support  order  to  go  Into 
effect  at  the  time  the  order  Is  Issued  or  after 
some  specified  delinquency;  or  requiring 
that  after  a  specified  delinquency  has  (x:- 
curred,  application  can  be  made  to  the 
court.  Unless  mitigating  circumstances  de- 
fined In  the  law  exist,  the  court  would  re- 
spond by  ordering  compliance  with  the  as- 
signment or  withholding. 

Stipulating  the  delinquency  which  trig- 
gers an  assigiunent  or  withholding  order, 
whether  it  be  letting  the  court  determine  on 
an  individual  case  basis  (New  York),  or  by  a 
time  period  such  as  not  paying  within  20 
days  of  the  due  date  (Wisconsin  and  Rhode 
Island)  or  by  an  amount  of  money  such  as 
"an  amount  equal  to  one  monthly  payment 
within  the  previous  24-month  period"  (Cali- 
fornia), or  by  simply  not  defining  It 
(Oregon).  The  shortest  time  period  that 
considers  the  rights  of  the  parent  owing 
support  Is  desirable. 

Giving  the  delinquent  payor  notice  that 
the  assignment  or  withholding  order  will  be 
going  into  effect.  Determine  who  must  give 
that  notice— the  enforcement  agency?  the 
parent  to  whom  support  is  owed?  Finally, 
consider  what  is  the  most  efficient  form  of 
service.  Many  states  are  now  using  certified 
mall  in  place  of  personal  service. 

Defining  the  conditions  under  which  the 
assignment  or  withholding  order  can  be  ter- 
minated, as  California  does. 

Making  the  law  applicable  to  AFDC  and 
non-AFDC  cases. 

Setting  a  ceiling  on  how  much  of  the 
income  can  be  assigned  or  withheld,  or  let- 
ting the  federal  guidelines  apply. 

Identifying  the  means  by  which  the  law 
applies  to  support  orders  In  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  statute. 

Specifying  who  applies  to  the  court  or  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  get  the  assignment  or 
wage  withholding  order  put  into  effect— the 
person  to  whom  the  support  Is  paid  or  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  enforcement  agency? 

A  nil AL  NOTK 

This  Information  Release  has  focused  on 
Income  withholding  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective remedies  for  enforcing  the  payment 
of  child  support.  Because  states  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  such  laws,  a  description  was 
given  of  proposals  for  federal  Income  with- 
holding legislation.  Successful  state  laws 
which  include  such  common  concepts  as 
being  mandatory,  binding  on  the  employer, 
remaining  In  effect  continuously  and  follow- 
ing an  employee  from  Job  to  Job  were  high- 
lighted. Finally,  key  elements  for  consider- 
ation by  drafters  of  withholding  legislation 
were  identified. 

A  variety  of  services  are  available  from 
NCSL  for  legislators  and  staff  interested  in 
improving  their  child  support  enforcement 
programs.  Included  are  an  Information 
clearinghouse  service,  publications  in  the 
form  of  "A  Legislator's  Oulde  to  Child  Sup- 
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port  Enforcement"  and  a  series  of  three  In- 
formation releases,  and  a  technical  assist- 
ance program. 

This  Information  Release  Is  the  second  of 
three  being  produced  by  the  Project  during 
this  contract  year.  The  First  Information 
Release  Includes  a  report  of  1980  legislative 
activity  on  child  support  enforcement  and  a 
reference  list  of  materials  available  to  legis- 
lators and  staff  from  the  Project's  informa- 
tion clearinghouse. 

Technical  assistance  is  available  to  help 
legislators  assess  problems  and  work  toward 
solutions  to  improve  state  programs.  This 
may  include  help  with  drafting  legislation, 
providing  testimony  in  committee  hearings, 
conducting  state  workshops,  or  other  activi- 
ties geared  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
state. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  technical  assist- 
ance in  any  area,  including  the  development 
of  income  withholding  legislation,  or  if  you 
would  like  copies  of  the  information  re- 
leases, clearinghouse  materials  or  the 
Guide,  please  contact  Deborah  Bennington 
or  Carolyn  Royce.  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Project,  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures.  1125  17th  Street,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 80202,  (303)  623-6600. 
S.  2437 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Child  Support  Tax 
Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TAX 

Sec.  2.  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  miscellaneous 
excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  38  the  following  new  Chapter 

•Chapter  39— CHILD  SUPPORT  TAX 
"Sec.  4701.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4702.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 
"SEC.  4701.  IMPOSITION  OP  TAX. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed for  each  taxable  year  a  child  support 
tax  on  every  liable  absent  parent  in  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  parent  having  support 
obligations  for  one  child,  20  percent  of  the 
lesser  of— 

"(A)  such  parent's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(as  defined  In  section  62)  for  such  taxable 
year;  or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  for  such  taxable  year  as  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  determined  under  section 
230  of  that  Act): 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  parent  having  support 
obligations  for  two  children,  30  percent  of 
the  lesser  of  such  amounts;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  parent  having  support 
obligations  for  three  or  more  children.  40 
percent  of  the  lesser  of  such  amounts. 

""(b)  Monthly  AppucABiLrry.- The  tax 
Imposed  under  this  section  shall  apply  only 
to  adjusted  gross  Income  attributable  to 
months  during  any  part  of  which  the  tax- 
payer has  been  certified  as  a  liable  absent 
parent  in  accordance  with  section  464  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 
"Sec.  4702.  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. 

""(a)  Detinitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter- 
ed) Liable  absent  parent.— The  term 
"liable  absent  parent"  means  an  individual 
who  has  been  determined  under  section  464 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  the  liable 
absent  parent  of  a  child  for  whom  a  benefit 
Is  being  paid  under  such  section  464. 

"(2)  Support  obligation.- The  term  "sup- 
port obligation'  means  child  support  pay- 


ments for  which  a  liable  absent  parent  has 
been  determined  to  be  responsible  under 
section  464  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(b)  Special  Rules.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  Withholding  or  tax.— The  provisions 
of  chapter  24  (relating  to  collection  of 
income  tax  at  source  of  wages)  shall  apply 
to  the  tax  Imposed  under  this  chapter  In  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  the  tax  on 
income  Imposed  under  subtitle  A;  except 
that— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
amount  to  be  withheld  based  upon  the  rele- 
vant amount  applicable  to  an  Individual; 
and 

"(B)  from  the  amount  withheld  by  an  em- 
ployer, such  employer  may  retain  as  reim- 
bursement for  administrative  expenses  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  taxes  owed 
by  his  employees  under  this  chapter  and 
withheld  by  such  employer. 

"(2)  Inpormation,  returns,  administra- 
tive PROVISIONS,  PENALTIES,  ETC.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the  pro- 
visions of  subtitle  F  (relating  to  procedure 
and  administration)  shall  apply  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  apply  to  the  tax  on  Income  Imposed 
by  subtitle  A.". 

CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  451  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "paying  Fed- 
eral child  support  benefits  under  section 
464,"  after  "For  the  purpose  of". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"pKderal  crilo  support  benefits 

"Sec.  464.  (a)(1)  Any  eligible  child  of  a 
liable  at>sent  parent  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive child  support  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion at  an  annual  rate  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  Such  benefits  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  on  a  monthly  basis 
for  each  month  during  all  of  which  such 
child  is  an  eligible  child,  and  shall  be  paid 
for  use  on  behalf  of  such  child  to  the  custo- 
dial relative  (referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
(1KB))  of  such  child  or.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines it  to  be  appropriate,  to  another 
person  (including  an  appropriate  public  or 
private  agency)  who  Is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  such  child. 

"(2)  The  annual  rate  for  benefits  under 
this  section  for  the  calendar  year  1986  shall 
be— 

"(A)  $2,000  for  an  eligible  child  living  in  a 
household  in  which  he  Is  the  only  house- 
hold memt>er  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(B)  $1,500  for  each  eligible  child  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  two  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(C)  $1,335  for  each  eligible  child  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  three  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(D)  $1,250  for  each  eligible  child  living  In 
a  household  in  which  there  are  four  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(E)  $1,165  for  each  eligible  child  living  in 
a  household  In  which  there  are  five  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

•"(P)  $1,080  for  each  eligible  child  living  In 
a  household  In  which  there  are  six  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(G)  $1,000  for  each  eligible  child  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  seven  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit: 

"(H)  $915  for  each  eligible  child  living  in  a 
household  in  which  there  are  eight  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 
and 

'"(I)  $830  for  each  eligible  child  living  In  a 
household  In  which  there  are  nine  or  more 


household  members  eligible  for  such  a  bene- 
fit. 

"(3)  The  annual  rate  for  benefits  under 
this  section  for  the  calendar  year  1987  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  shall  be  the 
rate  in  effect  (for  each  type  of  household 
described  in  paragraph  (2))  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  Increased  by  a  piercentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  increase  (if  any)  in 
the  average  of  the  total  wages  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  (as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  215(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  as 
compared  to  the  average  of  the  total  wages 
so  retorted  for  the  second  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid  under  paragraph  (1)  In  any  taxable 
year  to  any  child  or  children  of  a  liable 
absent  parent  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  child  support  tax  collected  from  such 
parent  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  eli- 
gible child  means  an  individual- 

"(A)  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18; 

"(B)  who- 
'd) Is  living  in  the  home  of  a  relative  spec- 
ified in  section  406(a)(1);  or 

"(ii)  was  removed  from  such  home  pursu- 
ant to  a  voluntary  placement  agreement  or 
as  a  result  of  a  judicial  determination  to  the 
effect  that  continuation  therein  would  be 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  such  child; 

"'(C)  one  (or  both)  of  whose  parents  is  a 
liable  abseht  parent  with  respect  to  such 
child;  and 

"(D)  on  whose  behalf  benefits  have  been 
applied  for  under  this  section. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  liable 
absent  parent  means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  absent  from  the  home  of  one 
or  more  of  his  children  on  other  than  a  tem- 
porary basis; 

"(B)  has  a  legal  obligation  under  State  law 
to  furnish  support  for  such  child  or  chil- 
dren; and 

"(C)  whose  whereabouts  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Serv- 
ice. 

""(3)  All  determinations  of  family  status 
for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  State  law. 

"(c)(1)  Any  amount  of  any  benefit  re- 
ceived under  this  section  (or  the  amount  of 
any  such  benefit  for  which  a  child  would  be 
eligible  if  application  were  made  therefor) 
shall  be  considered  unearned  income  of 
such  child  for  purposes  of  part  A  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  All  requirements  of  this  part  relating 
to  establishment  of  paternity,  locating  of 
absent  parents,  and  collection  of  child  sup- 
port (if  any)  ordered  by  a  court  in  addition 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4701  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  apply  to 
each  State  with  respect  to  each  child  in 
such  State  applying  for  or  receiving  benefits 
under  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  applicable  with  respect  to  each 
child  applying  for  or  receiving  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  Any  relative  of 
a  child  receiving  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  other  individual  living  in  the  same 
household  as  such  child,  shall  be  eligible  for 
aid  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  in  the  same  manner  as  the  relative  of 
a  child,  or  other  individual  living  in  the 
same  household  as  a  child,  not  receiving 
such  benefits. 

"(3)  The  SUte  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  each  individual  who  is 
determined  to  be  a  liable  akisent  parent,  and 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  notify 
such  Individual  and  his  employer  (if  any)  of 
such  certification  and  of  the  imposition  of 
the  child  support  tax  under  section  4701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(d)  TTie  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  imposition  of  the  child  support  tax 
under  section  4701  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  right  of  any  State  or 
any  court  to  order,  suspend,  or  amend  any 
child  support  obligation  under  State  law. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
benefits  has  been  paid  with  respect  to  any 
child,  proper  adjustment  or  recovery  shall 
be  made  by  appropriate  adjustments  in 
future  payments  to  such  child  or  by  recov- 
ery from  or  payment  to  such  child.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  provision  as  he  finds 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  of  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  a  child  with  a  view  to  avoiding  pe- 
nalizing such  child  who  was  without  fault  in 
connection  with  the  overpayment,  if  adjust- 
ment or  recovery  on  account  of  such  over- 
payment in  such  case  would  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  or  be  against  equity  or 
good  conscience,  or  (because  of  the  small 
amount  Involved)  impede  efficient  or  effec- 
tive administration  of  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  decisions  as  to  the 
rights  of  any  child  applying  for  benefits 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  Individual  who  is  or  claims  to 
be  an  eligible  child  and  Is  in  disagreement 
with  any  determination  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  eligibility  of  such  child  for 
benefits,  or  the  amount  of  such  child's  bene- 
fits, if  such  child  requests  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  in  disagreement  within  60  days  after 
notice  of  such  determination  Is  received, 
and.  if  a  hearing  is  held,  shall,  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  affirm, 
modify,  or  reverse  his  findings  of  fact  and 
such  decision.  The  Secretary  Is  further  au- 
thorized, on  his  own  motion,  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  to  conduct  such  investigations 
and  other  proceedings  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  proper  for  the  administration  of 
this  section.  In  the  course  of  any  hearing. 
Investigation,  or  other  proceeding,  he  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  Evidence 
may  be  received  at  any  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  even  though  Inadmissible  under 
the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  court 
procedure. 

"(2)  Determination  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  made  within  90  days  after 
the  child  requests  the  hearing  as  provided 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  The  final  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  provid- 
ed In  section  205  (g)  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Secretary's  final  determinations  under 
section  305. 

"(gKl)  The  provisions  of  section  207  and 
subsections  (a),  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  205 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  section  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  apply  In  the  caae  of 
title  II. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  recognition 
of  agents  or  other  persons,  other  than  attor- 
neys, as  hereinafter  provided,  representing 
claimants  before  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  and  may  require  of  such  agents  or 
other  persons,  before  being  recognized  as 
representatives  of  claimants,  that  they  shall 
show  that  they  are  of  good  character  and  in 


good  repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  enable  them  to  render  such 
claimants  valuable  service,  and  otherwise 
competent  to  advise  and  assist  such  claim- 
ants in  the  presentation  of  their  cases.  An 
attorney  In  good  standing  who  is  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  highest  court  of  the 
State.  Territory.  District,  or  Insular  posses- 
sion of  his  residence  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  inferior 
Federal  courts,  shall  be  entitled  to  represent 
claimants  before  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  suspend  or  prohibit  from  fur- 
ther practice  before  him  any  such  person, 
agent,  or  attorney  who  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  Secretary's  rules  and  regulations 
or  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  para- 
graph for  which  a  penalty  is  prescribed.  The 
Secretary  may,  by  rule  and  regulatldn,  pre- 
scribe the  maximum  fees  which  may  be 
charged  for  services  performed  In  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  before  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  and  any  agreement  in 
violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  void.  Any  person  who  shall,  with  intent 
to  defraud,  in  any  manner  willfully  and 
knowingly  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any 
claimant  or  prospective  claimant  or  benefi- 
ciary under  this  section  by  word,  circular, 
letter,  or  advertisement,  or  who  shall  know- 
ingly charge  or  collect  directly  or  indirectly 
any  fee  in  excess  of  the  maximum  fee,  or 
make  any  agreement  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  charge  or  collect  any  fee  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  fee,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  for  each  offense  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both. 

••(hHlKA)  The  secretary  shall,  subject  to 
subparagraph  (B>  prescribe  such  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  filing  of  applica- 
tions, the  suspension  or  termination  of  as- 
sistance, the  furnishing  of  other  data  and 
material,  and  the  reporting  of  events  and 
changes  In  circumstances,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  require  that  eligibility  for  beneflU 
under  this  section  will  not  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  declarations  by  the  ap- 
plicant concerning  eligibility  factors  or 
other  relevant  facts,  and  that  relevant  In- 
formation will  be  verified  from  Independent 
or  collateral  sources  and  additional  informa- 
tion obtained  as  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
that  such  benefiU  are  only  provided  to  eligi- 
ble children  and  that  the  amounts  of  such 
benefits  are  correct. 

"(2)  In  case  of  the  failure  by  any  child  (or 
his  custodial  relative  or  guardian)  to  submit 
a  report  of  events  and  changes  in  circum- 
stances relevant  to  eligibility  for  or  amount 
of  benefits  under  this  section  as  required  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  or  delay 
by  any  child,  relative,  or  guardian  In  submit- 
ting a  report  as  so  required,  the  Secretary 
(in  addition  to  taking  any  other  action  he 
may  consider  appropriate  under  paragraph 
(1))  shall  reduce  any  benefiU  which  may 
subsequently  become  payable  to  such  child 
under  this  section  by— 

"(A)  $25  in  the  case  of  the  first  such  fail- 
ure or  delay. 

"(B)  ISO  in  the  case  of  the  second  such 
failure  or  delay,  and 

"(C)  $100  In  the  case  of  the  third  or  a  sub- 
sequent such  failure  or  delay, 
except  where  the  child,  relative,  or  guardian 
was  without  fault,  or  where  good  cause  for 
such  failure  or  delay  existed. 


"(1)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  for  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  or  amount  of  benefits  under  this 
section,  or  verifying  other  Information  with 
respect  thereto. 

"(J)  Whoever— 

"(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  In  any  ap- 
plication for  any  benefit  under  this  section, 

"(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  for  use  in 
determining  rights  to  any  such  benefit. 

"(3)  having  knowledge  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  event  affecting  (A)  his  initial  or  con- 
tinued right  to  any  such  benefit,  or  (B)  the 
initial  or  continued  right  to  any  such  bene- 
fit of  any  child  in  whose  behalf  he  has  ap- 
plied for  or  Is  receiving  such  benefit,  con- 
ceals or  fails  to  disclose  such  event  with  an 
Intent  fraudulently  to  secure  such  benefit 
either  in  a  greater  amount  or  quantity  than 
Is  due  or  when  no  such  benefit  Is  author- 
ized, or 

"(4)  having  made  application  to  receive 
any  such  benefit  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
another  and  having  received  it,  knowingly 
and  willfully  converts  such  benefit  or  any 
part  thereof  to  a  use  other  than  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  other  person. 

shaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  admin- 
istrative and  other  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  title  XIX  of  this  Act, 
toiy  child,  or  relative  or  other  person  living 
in  the  same  households  as  such  child,  who 
would  be  eligible  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV-A  but  for  the  fact 
that  such  child  is  eligible  (or  would  be  eligi- 
ble if  he  applied  therefor)  for  benefits 
under  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
individual  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  such  State  plan.". 

(c)  Section  402(aH7)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B): 

(2)  by  adding  '"and"  at  the  end  thereof: 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

'"(D)  shall  Include  as  unearned  Income  the 
amount  of  any  benefit  received  under  sec- 
tion 464  by  any  such  child,  relative,  or  other 
individual  whose  needs  are  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (A);". 
trrEcnvEDATE 

Sk.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1986. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  "Secretary  "),  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  under- 
take a  demonstration  program,  which  shall 
be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  any  State,  under 
which  those  States  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram shall  put  into  effect— 

(Da  State  child  support  tax  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  substantially  equiv- 
alent (at  the  State  level)  to  the  child  sup- 
port tax  established  under  chapter  39  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  and 
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(2)  a  State  child  support  payment  pro- 
gram which  the  SecreUry  determines  is  sub- 
stantially equivalent  (at  the  Sute  level)  to 
the  child  support  payment  program  estab- 
lished under  section  464  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  the  case  of  any 
State  participating  in  the  demonstration 
program  established  under  subsection  (a), 
waive  any  requirement  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  to 
carry  out  such  demonstration  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, approve  demonstration  programs 
under  subsection  (a)  in  at  least  six  States, 
and  shall  include  the  widest  variety  of 
States  possible  based  upon  such  characteris- 
tics as  urban-rural  differences,  population 
characteristics,  cost-of-living,  and  standard 
of  living. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
participating  in  the  demonstration  program 
under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reasonable  administrative  expenses  incurred 
by  such  sute  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  carrying  out  the  program.  Including 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  In  collect- 
ing the  child  support  tax. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  participating  in  the  demon- 
stration program  under  subsection  (a)  to 
assist  such  States  in  locating  absent  parents, 
collecting  the  child  support  tax,  and  making 
child  support  benefit  payments. 

REPORTS  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  dem- 
onstration program  under  section  5.  Such 
report  shall  include— 

( 1 )  an  analysis  of  any  otKtacles  or  porten- 
tlal  obstacles  to  the  implementation  of  the 
demonstration  program  or  of  the  nation- 
wide implemenUtlon  of  the  child  support 
program  established  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act: 

(2)  any  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
ensure  the  effective  Implementation  of  such 
programs:  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  the  Implementation  of  such 
programs. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  budgetary  ramifications  of  im- 
plementing the  nationwide  child  support 
program  established  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted 
prior  to  January  1,  1983. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  In- 
dependent evaluations  which  describe  and 
measure  the  impact  of  such  programs.  Such 
evaluations  may  be  provided  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements  and  all  such  evalua- 
tions shall  be  made  by  competent  and  inde- 
pendent persons,  and  shaU  include,  when- 
ever possible,  opinions  obtained  from  pro- 
gram participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  Is  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  and  provide  for  annual 
evaluation  of  the  program  based  on  a  selec- 
tive sample  of  States.  Such  standards  shall 
specify  objective  criteria  which  shall  be  uti- 
lized In  evaluation  of  the  program  and  shall 
outline  techniques  and  methodology  for 
producing  data. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  results  pf  eval- 
uations required  under  this  section  which 
shall  be  comprehensive  and  detailed  and 
based  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  on 


objective  measurements,  together  with 
other  related  findings  and  evaluations  and 
his  recommendations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  expend 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  to 
exceed  for  any  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  such 
programs.* 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2438.  A  bill  to  provide  enhanced 
Federal  penalties  for  arson  affecting 
Federal  property  or  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  OVER  ARSON 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  subsections  (f )  and  (i)  to  add  the 
words  "or  fire"  after  the  word  "explo- 
sive" where  it  appears  in  those  subsec- 
tions. Currently,  Federal  jurisdiction 
exists  over  arsons  started  by  an  explo- 
sion where  property  used  in  or  affect- 
ing interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is 
involved.  The  bill  would  allow  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  arsons  started  by 
fire  as  well  as  by  explosion.  The  bill 
would  not  make  arson  a  Federal  crime 
except  where  it  involved  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  Thus,  the  biU  rei>- 
resents  only  a  minimal  expansion  of 
current  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  follows  the  recommendation 
of  the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force 
on  Crime.  Recommendation  27  states 
as  follows: 

In  order  to  eliminate  problems  that  often 
emerge  when  gasoline  or  other  flammable 
liquids  are  used  In  arson,  current  legislation 
which  gives  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  arson 
stated  by  explosion  where  interstate  com- 
merce Is  involved  should  be  amended  to 
allow  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
Investigate  and  prosecute  arson  started  by 
fire  as  well  as  by  explosion. 

The  administration  also  supports 
the  aim  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  applicable  por- 
tion of  the  October  23,  1981  statement 
by  William  French  Smith  on  violent 
crime  be  placed  in  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

For  purposes  of  section,  844,  "explo- 
sive" is  broadly  defined  by  subsection 
844(j)  to  include,  not  only  explosives 
in  the  generic  sense,  but  incendiary  de- 
vices and  chemical  compounds,  which 
when  mixed  with  an  oxidizer  may 
cause  an  explosion.  However,  whether 
jurisdiction  exists  in  a  particular  case 
often  depends  upon  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stance, such  as  gasoline,  with  an  oxi- 
dizer, in  quantities  sufficient  to  cause 
an  explosion. 

By  eliminating  the  technical  distinc- 
tion between  explosives  and  fire,  the 
bill  will  facilitate  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  arsons,  particularly 
those  started  by  gasoline  or  similar 
substances.  The  elimination  of  this 
distinction  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  at  the  time  an  arson  was 


committed,  such  a  substance  was  in  an 
explosive  state.  Quite  often  this  is  an 
onerous  task  requiring  considerable  in- 
vestigative time  and  effort  and  result- 
ing in  a  number  of  investigations  being 
dropped  where  it  (»nnot  be  estab- 
lished. 

Moreover,  it  is  inappropriate  to 
predicate  Federal  jurisdiction  on  such 
a  technical  distinction.  Whether  a  fire 
is  started  by  an  explosion  or  gasoline, 
the  result  is  the  same:  A  fire  damages 
or  destroys  property  used  in  or  affect- 
ing interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
problems,  there  is  a  split  of  authority 
among  the  U.S.  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals over  the  definition  of  "explo- 
sives" contained  in  section  844(j).  The 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  will 
resolve  this  conflict  by  making  it  clear 
that  Federal  jurisdiction  exists  over 
explosions  or  arsons  involving  the 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  7th, 
8th,  10th,  and  11th  Circuits  have 
broadly  defined  the  term  "explosives" 
and,  in  recent  decisions,  have  upheld 
convictions  under  section  844(i)  which 
were  based  on  the  exercise  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  arson  involving  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  Conversely, 
the  ninth  circuit,  most  notably  in 
United  States  v.  Gere.  622  P.  2d  1291 
(9th  circuit,  1981)  and  United  States  v. 
Birchfield,  486  F.  Supp.  137  (M.D. 
Tenn.,  1980),  has  construed  the  term 
narrowly  and  held  that  Federal  Juris- 
diction should  not  be  broadened  to 
reach  arson  cases. 

In  the  most  recent  case  to  decide  the 
issue,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  United 

States  V.  Ladlad, F.  2d , 

(Nos.  80-2822  and  80-2826.  April  14, 
1982),  distinguished  the  Gere  decision 
on  the  facts  and  found  the  reasoning 
in  the  Birchfield  decision  unpersua- 
sive.  In  Ladlad,  the  court  determined 
that: 

The  legislative  history  indicates  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  define  broadly  the  term 
"explosive"  for  purposes  of  the  malicious 
use  of  explosives  sections  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act.  (E.g..  18  U.S.C.  844). 

Subsequently,  the  court  held  that: 
Naphtha-soaked  newspapers  strategically 
spread  across  the  floor  of  a  building  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  a  fire  and  igniting  by  a 
burning  newspaper  is  an  "explosive"  or  ""In- 
cendiary device"  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C. 
844(j)  and  18  U.S.C.  232(5)  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecution  under  18  U.S.C.  844(1). 

The  Ladlad  opinion  contains  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  case  law  con- 
cerning the  definition  of  "explosives" 
under  section  844(j).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  decision  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  case  summaries  of 
pertinent  ninth  circuit  decisions  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  summa- 
ries underscore  the  need  to  enhance 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts  being 
directed  toward  the  crime  of  arson. 
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Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
want  to  briefly  address  the  issue  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  arson  in  con- 
nection with  the  Criminal  Code 
Reform  bUl— S.  1630. 

Section  1701  of  S.  1630  provides  that 
"a  person  commits  an  offense  (of 
arson)  if,  by  fire  or  explosion"  he  dam- 
ages a  public  facility,  building  or  struc- 
ture. Under  subsection  (c)(5).  Jurisdic- 
tion exists  where— 

The  property  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  of- 
fense Is  used  in  an  activity  affecting  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  is  damaged 
by  a  destructive  device. 

Section  HI  of  the  proposed  reform 
bill  defines  "destructive  device"  to  in- 
clude an  "explosive"  or  an  "incendiary 
material."  Section  HI  defines  the 
term  "explosive"  to  mean  "a  chemical 
compound,  a  mechanical  mixture  •  *  * 
that  may  be  exploded  by  operation  of 
fire,  friction,  concussion  •  •  *  or  any 
other  means."  Section  HI  does  not 
define  the  term  "Incendiary  material." 
However,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee addressed  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  its  report  to  S.  1630.  At  foot- 
note 23  of  the  report  at  page  644,  the 
committee  stated  that: 

The  term  "destructive  device"  is  defined 
in  Section  111.  It  specifically  includes.  Inter 
alia,  an  "incendiary  material,"  so  as  to 
assure  coverage  of  all  Unds  of  flammable 
substances  that  may  be  used  In  the  course 
of  arson.  This  definition  therefore  encom- 
passes explosive  Uqulds  such  as  gasoline  and 
kerosene,  which  some  courts  have  held  are 
outside  the  ambit  of  "explosive"  In  18  U.S.C. 
844(J). 

See  Senate  Report  97-307.  While  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  clarify 
that  the  term  "destructive  device"  em- 
braces certain  arson  fires,  the  lan- 
guage quoted  in  the  footnote  lacks  the 
force  of  law.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
statutory  language  is  unclear  on  its 
face. 

Thus,  the  proposed  statutory  and 
report  language  are  susceptible  to  the 
same  kind  of  misinterpretation  that 
led  to  the  previously  mentioned  split 
of  authority  among  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals:  In  Ladlad,  the  court  stated 
"the  legislative  history  indicates  that 
Congress  intended  to  define  broadly 
the  term  "explosive";  In  Birchfield, 
the  court  stated  that  "the  legislative 
history  in  no  way  indicates  any  con- 
gressional intent  to  extend  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction over  arson  cases"— the  court 
refused  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  "unless 
Congress  conveys  its  purpose  clearly 
•  •  •,"  (followed  in  Gere  and   United 

States  v.  Stoffner, F.  2d  

(9th  Cir.  No.  80-271,  March  17,  1981)). 

When  S.  1630  comes  up  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate,  I  will  seek  to 
make  it  clear  that  S.  1630  provides  for 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  arson  involv- 
ing property  which  is  used  in  an  activi- 
ty affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. To  accomplish  this,  I  may,  if 
necessary,  seek  to  amend  S.  1630,  that 
is,  to  add  the  language  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  or  to  add  to  section 


111  an  appropriate  definition  of  the 
term  "incendiary  material." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  >  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Portion  op  thx  October  23,   1981,  Statk- 

MKirT  BY  William  French  Smith  on  Vio- 
lent Crime 

The  Task  Force  recommended  that  18 
U.S.C.  844(1)  be  amended  to  allow  federal 
authorities  to  Investigate  arson  fires  of 
buildings  used  In  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce  started  by  any  means,  not  Just 
those  fires  started  by  a  device  that  meets 
the  definition  of  "explosive."  as  is  the  case 
under  current  law. 

At  present,  18  U.S.C.  844(1)  proscribes  the 
damage  or  destruction  by  means  of  an  ex- 
plosive of  any  building,  vehicle  or  oth%r  real 
or  personal  property  used  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  in  any  activity  affect- 
ing interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  For  pur- 
poses of  Section  844(1).  "explosive"  is  de- 
fined so  far  as  is  relevant  here  as  "any 
chemical  compound,  mechanical  mixture,  or 
device  that  contains  any  oxidizing  and  com- 
bustible units  ...  In  such  proportions  .  .  . 
that  Ignition  by  fire  .  .  .  may  cause  an  ex- 
plosion." 

The  problem  centers  around  whether  gas- 
oline, kerosene,  and  similar  liquids,  meet  the 
definition  if  they  are  simply  poured  out  and 
lighted,  a  common  way  to  "torch"  a  build- 
ing. While  It  is  our  view  that  when  gasoline 
vaporizes  and  combines  with  air  (an  oxidiz- 
ing unit)  a  mechanical  mixture  constituting 
an  explosive  Is  created,  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  statute  is  unclear  as  to  whether 
this  broad  Interpretation  of  the  section  is 
warranted.  The  statute  was  passed  In  1970 
in  response  to  the  wave  of  campus  bombings 
and  other  radical  activity  of  that  era  and 
was  not  specifically  designed  to  deal  with 
arsons. 

Some  courts  have  refused  to  accept  such  a 
theory  and  have  dismissed  counts  charging 
violations  of  844(1)  by  means  of  poured  gaso- 
line. See,  eg..  United  States  v.  Birchfield, 
486  F.  Supp.  137  (M.D.  Tenn.  1980).  There 
are  unreported  cases  to  the  contrary,  such 
as  United  States  v.  AUyn  B.  Hepp,  No.  80- 
1840,  (8th  Clr.  Aug.  14,  1981)  but  proving 
that  gasoline  vapor  Is  in  such  a  state  as  to 
constitute  an  explosive  is  often  difficult  for 
Investigators  to  establish  and  explain  to  a 
jury.  This  burdensome  requirement  should 
be  eliminated  and  we  will  support  legisla- 
tion amending  18  U.S.C.  844(1)  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Bill. 

In  the  U.S.  (^dht  or  Appeals  por  the 

Seventh  Circuit 

Nos.  80-2832  A;  80-2826,  United  States  of 

America,  Plaintiff-Appellee  v.  Ana  Erika 

Agrillo-Ladlad,  and  Lawrence  J.  Fleming. 

I>efendants- Appellants 

Appeal  from  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
No.  80  CR  387— Frank  J.  McGarr,  Judge. 

Argued  September  14,  1981— Decided 
April  14.  1982. 

Before  Bauer,  Circuit  Judge.  Falrchlld, 
Senior  Circuit  Judge.  Baker,  District 
Judge.' 

Baker,  District  Judge.  The  defendants. 
Ana  Erika  Agrillo-Ladlad  and  Lawrence  J. 
Fleming,  were  convicted  under  18  U.S.C. 
{371  of  conspiracy  to  damage  and  destroy, 
and  attempting  to  damage  and  destroy,  by 
means  of  an  explosive,  property  used  in  an 
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activity  affecting  interstate  commerce.  They 
were  also  convicted  of  the  substantive  of- 
fense under  18  U.S.C.  S  844(1).  A  confeder- 
ate. Jeffrey  D.  Bennett,  was  also  indicted 
but  plead  guilty  and  became  a  witness  for 
the  government  •  •  * 

On  appeal,  Agrillo-Ladlad  and  Fleming 
contend  that  18  U.S.C.  {  844(1)  Is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  facts  of  this  case  and  that  the 
defendants  were  improperly  convicted  under 
that  statute.  We  affirm. 

I. 

The  defendant.  Ana  Erika  Agrillo-Ladlad, 
owned  United  Latino's  Press.  (United  La- 
tino's) a  commercial  printing  company  lo- 
cated on  the  east  half  of  the  sixth  floor  of 
213  West  Institute  Place  in  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Agrillo-Ladlad  employed  the  defendants 
Fleming  and  Bennett.  Fleming  was  the  shop 
manager  and  Bennett  ran  the  folding  ma- 
chine and  did  occasional  electrical  work. 
The  defendants  conspired  together  to  de- 
stroy the  business  and  to  collect  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fire  and  casualty  Insurance  cov- 
ering the  business. 

On  March  22,  1979.  at  about  1:30  AM, 
Bennett  entered  the  basement  at  213  West 
Institute  Place  and  disconnected  United  La- 
tino's fire  alarm  and  sprinkler  system.  Ben- 
nett then  went  to  the  sixth  floor  and  began 
to  lay  out  layers  of  newspapers  in  rows,  or 
trailers.'  connecting  the  major  pieces  of 
shop  equipment  to  a  central  ignition  point. 
After  he  had  laid  out  the  rows  of  new- 
papers,  Bennett  poured  naphtha  on  them 
using  a  bucket  and  the  contents  of  a  fifty- 
five  gallon  drum  of  naphtha  which  had 
been  purchased  and  delivered  to  United  La- 
tino's the  day  before.  The  process  of  laying 
out  the  newspapers  and  saturating  them 
with  naphtha  took  about  2Vi  hours.  During 
the  whole  period  of  time  the  windows  in  the 
United  Latino's  premises  were  closed  and 
the  ambient  temperature  was  between  55 
degrees  and  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Bennett  then  began  to  assemble  an  elec- 
tronic ignition  unit  which,  connected  with  a 
timing  device,  would  pass  a  flame  through 
the  newspapers  and  ignite  the  naphtha.  He 
had  to  strip  the  insulation  from  some  wires. 
Since  he  did  not  have  wire  strippers.  Ben- 
nett struck  a  match  to  bum  off  the  insula- 
tion, whereupon  the  naphtha  that  Bennett 
had  spilled  on  his  clothing  caught  fire  and 
Bennett  ran  from  the  pressroom  and  extin- 
guished the  flames  by  rolling  In  a  hallway 
rug.  but  only  after  sustaining  bums  on  his 
hands  and  legs. 

Bennett  returned  to  United  Latino's  press- 
room and  ignited  a  piece  of  newspaper  by 
holding  It  in  the  electric  arc  of  an  arc  light. 
He  carried  the  burning  paper  to  the  Junc- 
tion point  of  the  three  trailers  and  dropped 
it  on  the  trailers.  Bennett  then  left  the 
United  Latino's  premises  closing  and  locking 
the  door  behind  him.  Apparently  Bennett 
went  to  a  nearby  police  station  and  told  the 
police  he  thought  there  was  a  large  fire  on 
Institute  Place. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department  was  at  the  scene  and  engineer 
Robert  Popjoy  ol>served  that  the  windows 
had  blown  out  of  United  Latino's  and  that 
flames  were  emanating  from  them.  After 
entering  the  premises  Popjoy  saw  almost 
total  destruction,  bent  pipes,  charred  and 
blown  out  windows,  and  warped,  bent  and 
twisted  office  equipment.  A  chandelier  on 
the  floor  above  was  almost  completely 
melted. 

Inspector  Thomas  Kemer  of  the  Chicago 
Bomb  and  Arson  Squad  testified  for  the 
government.  From  his  observation  of  the 
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United  Latino's  premises,  Kemer  believed 
that  an  accelerant  had  been  spread  about 
the  premises  and  that  vapors  from  the  acce- 
lerant had  been  contained  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  room  either  by  the  heat  or  hu- 
midity of  the  room,  and  that  the  vapors  had 
been  simultaneously  Ignited  in  an  "explo- 
sive-type fire  of  rapid  oxidation."  ' 

Thomas  Cousins,  an  enforcement  officer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, Washington,  D.C.,  testified  as  an 
expert  witness  for  the  government.  Cousins 
testified  that  both  naphtha  and  gasoline  are 
potential  explosives.  It  was  Cousin's  opinion 
that  an  uncontained  explosion  had  occurred 
at  United  Latino's  and  that  the  unconUined 
explosion  had  been  a  simultaneous  ignition 
of  a  vapor  envelope  which  formed  above  the 
naphtha  soaked  trailers.  Cousins  was  of  the 
further  opinion  either  that  a  contained  ex- 
plosion caused  by  ignition  of  the  accelerant 
vapor  build-up  in  the  office  area  took  place 
and  blew  out  the  windows,  or  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  caused  by  the  natural  phenome- 
non of  heat  build-up  in  an  uncontained 
flash  fire  causing  a  "flash  over"  which  blew 
out  the  windows  and  vented  the  fire.  Under 
either  possibility  there  was  an  explosion. 

Coiisins  explained  how  over  fifty  gallons 
of  naphtha  spread  over  rows  of  newspapers 
to  all  major  equipment  at  United  Latino's 
and  into  the  office  area  would  explode  when 
set  on  fire.  At  night  the  temperature  in 
United  Latino's  was  between  55  degrees  and 
60  degress  Fahrenheit.  Cousins  explained 
that  Just  above  the  flash  point  *  of  naptha, 
which  is  50  degees  Fahrenheit,  naphtha 
generates  sufficient  vapors  which,  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  percentage  of  air,  form 
a  potentially  explosive  mixture.  "The 
vapors  produced,"  Cousins  explained,  "are 
heavier  than  air  and  when  the  vapors  are 
produced,  they  have  a  tendency  to  sUy 
within  the  immediate  area  and  .  .  .  build  up 
and  build  up,  until  .  .  .  the  proper  amount 
of  fuel  to  air  is  attained."  (Record,  vol.  7,  at 
981-82).  It  was  Cousins'  opinion  that  more 
than  fifty  gallons  of  naphtha  would  give  off 
sufficient  vapors  to  form  an  explosive  po- 
tential, when  spread  along  paper  trailers  to 
equipment  and  into  the  office  area  of 
United  Latino's  in  a  temperature  of  above 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  when  combined 
with  the  air  around  it.  Those  vapors,  when 
ignited  by  a  flaming  newspaper,  could  have 
exploded.  After  examining  photographs  of 
the  damaged  United  Latino's,  Cousins  de- 
scribed the  photographs  as  depicting  the 
aftermath  of  an  "explosive  phenomenon." 
(Record,  vol.  7,  at  985). 
II 

The  question  that  confronts  us  is  whether 
naphtha  soaked  newspapers  strategically 
spread  across  the  floor  of  a  building  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  a  fire  and  ignited  by  a 
burning  newspaper  is  an  "explosive"  or  "in- 
cendiary device"  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C. 
:  844(J)  and  18  U.S.C.  S  232(5)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecution  under  18  U.S.C.  S  844(1). 

The  government  has  two  theories:  first, 
that  the  defendants  used  a  "chemical  com- 
pound, mechanical  mixture,  or  device  that 
contains  any  oxidizing  and  combustible 
units,  or  other  Ingredients,  in  such  propor- 
tions, quantities,  .  .  .  that  ignition  by  fire 
...  of  the  compound,  mixture  or  device  or 
any  part  thereof  may  cause  an  explosion, " 
18  U.S.C.  S844(J):  second,  that  naphtha 
soaked  newspapers  are  a  device  similar  to  an 
"incendiary  bomb."  18  U.S.C.  8  232(5)(C). 
Agrillo-Ladlad  and  Fleming  argue  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  the  term  "explosive"  as 
used  in  18  U.S.C.  S  844(1)  to  Include  devices 
such  as  naphtha  soaked  trailers. 


m 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  language  of 
Title  XI  of  the  Organized  CMme  Control 
Act  of  1970,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Act,  the  testimony  at  trial  of  Thomas  Cous- 
ins, and  the  case  law  all  support  the  govem- 
ment's  position  that  naphtha  soaked  news- 
papers constitute  an  explosive  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-452,  84 
Stat.  922  (1970).  The  device  used  by  defend- 
ants contained  an  •oxidizing"  unit,  the  air 
in  United  Latino's.  The  device  contained  a 
"combustible"  unit,  the  naphtha  vapors, 
trailers  of  newspapers,  and  a  rolled  newspa- 
per. The  "quantities"  of  the  oxidizing  unit 
and  combustible  unit  caused  an  "explosion" 
when  Bennett  ignited  the  device  "by  fire." 
The  defendants  argue,  however,  that  the 
spreading  of  naphtha  on  the  trailers  was 
not  a  proportioning,  mixing  or  packing  as 
those  terms  are  commonly  used. 

In  determining  whether  Congress  intend- 
ed to  exclude  naphtha  soaked  trailers  from 
the  term  "'explosives,"  the  language  used  in 
Title  XI  of  the  Organized  CMme  Control 
Act  of  1970  must  be  studied.  2A  J.  Suther- 
land, Statutes  and  Statutory  Construction 
S  45.05  at  16  (4th  ed.  1973).  Title  XI  provides 
two  independent  definitions  of  the  term 
""explosives." 

Section  844,  subsections  (d)  through  (1)  of 
Title  XI  created  new  federal  criminal  of- 
fenses for  maliciously  using  or  attempting 
to  use  or  threatening  to  use  explosives 
against  proscribed  targets,  including  com- 
mercial properties.  Section  844(J)  defines 
the  term  "explosive"  for  purposes  of  section 
844(1)  and  other  sections  dealing  with  mali- 
cious use  of  explosives: 

For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (d).  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1)  of  this  section,  the  term 
"explosive"  means  gunpowders,  powders 
used  for  blasting,  all  forms  of  high  explo- 
sives, blasting  materials,  fuses  (other  than 
electric  circuit  breakers),  detonaters.  and 
other  detonating  agents,  smokeless  powders, 
other  explosive  or  incendiary  devices  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (5)  of  section  232 
of  this  Title  and  any  chemical  compounds, 
mechanical  mixture,  or  device  that  contains 
any  oxidizing  and  combustible  units,  or 
other  ingredients,  in  such  proportions, 
quantities,  or  packing  that  Ignition  by  fire, 
by  friction,  by  concussion,  by  percussion,  or 
by  detonation  of  the  compound,  mixture,  or 
device  or  any  part  thereof  may  cause  an  ex- 
plosion. 

18  U.S.C.  i  844(J). 

Section  232(5),  which  section  844(J)  Incor- 
porates by  reference  further  defines  the 
term  "'explosive  or  incendiary  device"  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  term  "explosive  or  Incendiary  device" 
means  (A)  dynamite  and  all  other  forms  of 
high  explosives,  (B)  any  explosive  bomb, 
grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and  (C) 
any  Incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire  bomb, 
or  similar  device,  including  any  device  which 
(I)  consists  of  or  Includes  a  breakable  con- 
tainer including  a  flammable  liquid  or  com- 
pound, and  a  wick  composed  of  any  material 
which,  when  Ignited,  Is  capable  of  Igniting 
such  flanunable  liquid  or  compound,  and  (ii) 
can  be  carried  or  thrown  by  one  individual 
acting  alone. 

18  U.S.C.  S  232(5). 

Section  841(d)  of  the  Act  gives  a  much 
narrower  definition  of  the  term  "explosives" 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  traffic  of 
explosives.* 

When  the  language  of  a  sUtute  is 
unambiguous.  Judicial  Inquiry  ordinarily  is 
at  an  end.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Comm'n  v.  GTE  Sylvania,  447  U.S.  102.  108 


(1980).  Despite  the  seeming  clarity  of  sec- 
tion 844(j).  the  legislative  history  of  the  Or- 
ganized CMme  Control  Act  should  be  exam- 
ined to  determine  whether  an  extension  of 
federal  involvement  is  warranted.  See 
United  States  v.  Emmons,  410  U.S.  396.  411 
(1973).  The  hearings  held  by  Subconunittee 
No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  report  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives supports  the  government's  posi- 
tion that,  when  used  with  malicious  intent, 
petroleum  distillates  mixed  with  air  at 
normal  ambient  temperatures  have  an  ex- 
plosive potential  and  that  the  naphtha  im- 
pregnated device  used  in  this  case  falls 
within  the  definition  of  explosives. 

Congress  provided  two  separate  defini- 
tions for  the  term  explosive  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  including  Incendiary  devices  within 
the  coverage  of  section  844  (d)  through  (1), 
and  to  make  the  exceptions  applicable  to 
the  regulatory  provisions  of  this  chapter  in- 
applicable to  these  sections. "  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
91-1549.  91st  Cong.  2d  Sess.  at  70,  reprinted 
in  [19701  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  4007, 
4047.  During  the  hearings,  members  of  Con- 
gress repeatedly  expressed  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  ma- 
licious use  of  common  materials  such  as  gas- 
oline, other  flammable  liquids,  and  ammoni- 
um nitrate  without  overburdening  sports- 
men, farmers,  and  people  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate manufacture,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  such  materials.  Two  bills 
were  considered.  One,  Congressman  Celler's 
bill,  H.R.  17154.  had  a  broad  definition  of 
explosive.  The  other,  an  administration  bill, 
H.R.  18573,  had  a  narrower  definition  of  ex- 
plosive. See.  e.g..  Hearings  on  H.R.  17154, 
H.R.  16699.  H.R.  18573  Before  SubComm. 
No.  5  of  the  Conun.  on  the  Judiciary.  House 
of  Rep.,  9lst  Cong.  2d  Sess.  at  64,  106.  133 
(1970).' 

The  bill  which  emerged  from  the  commit- 
tee spoke  to  these  concerns.  The  bill  adopt- 
ed the  language  of  the  administration  bill  in 
its  definition  of  "explosives  "  for  the  regula- 
tory provisions  and  added  certain  exclu- 
sions. Por  the  provisions  relating  to  the  ma- 
licious use  of  explosives,  the  bill  adopted 
the  broad  definition  of  the  term  "explo- 
sives" contained  in  the  Celler  bill. 

In  the  hearings  Congressmen  expressed 
special  concem  about  the  damage  to  feder- 
ally owned  buildings  caused  by  arson.  In  tes- 
timony explaining  the  administration  bill. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Will  R.  Wilson 
noted  that  federal  Jurisdiction  had  already 
entered  into  the  area  of  arson:  "Existing  law 
furnishes  a  basis  for  Federal  investigative 
and  prosecutive  action  In  certain  cases  of  de- 
struction or  threats  of  destruction  by  arson 
.  .  .  thlowever,  it  is  inadequate  In  many  Im- 
portant ways."  Id.  at  35;  see  also  Id.  at  324. 

In  addition  to  the  Congressmen's  recogni- 
tion that  Title  XI  could  apply  In  Instances 
of  arson,  the  legislative  history  Indicates 
that  Congress  clearly  anticipated  an  overlap 
In  federal  and  state  Jurisdiction.  The  House 
Report  descritted  the  purpose  of  Title  XI  as 
"to  assist  the  SUtes  to  more  effectively  reg- 
ulate the  sale,  transfer  and  other  disposition 
of  explosives  within  their  borders."  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  91-1549,  91st  Cong.  2d  Sess.  at  36. 
reprinted  in  [1970]  U.S  Code  Cong.  &  Ad. 
News  4007,  4011.  In  his  statement  explain- 
ing the  administration  bill.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Wilson  addressed  this  overlap 
as  follows: 

We  recognize  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  win.  to  a  large  extent,  cover  areas  pres- 
ently covered  by  State  law.  We  do  not 
Intend  that  the  Federal  Government  substi- 
tute for  the  enforcement  activities  of  State 
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and  local  authorities  In  this  area.  We  have, 
therefore.  Included  in  the  bill  a  previous, 
subsection  (h),  generally  similar  to  present 
section  837(e).  expressing  Congress'  Inten- 
tion that  this  sUtute  not  be  construed  as 
preempting  State  law  or  depriving  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  their 
responsibilities  for  investigating  and  pros- 
ecuting crimes  involving  the  use  of  explo- 
sives. 

Indeed,  it  U  evident  that  the  Federal  in- 
vestigative and  prospective  authority  con- 
tained in  this  bill  must  be  used  selectively. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  drawn 
broadly,  so  that  prosecutions  need  not  hinge 
on  such  essentially  artificial  Issues  as 
whether  the  explosives  were  moved  across 
State  lines.  However,  the  bills  prohibitions 
cover  many  acts  of  violence  of  predominant- 
ly local  concern.  It  is  not  Intended  that  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  authorities  should  In- 
vestigate and  prosecute  ever>-  bomb  threat 
or  incident.  Indeed,  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  so  ...  .  This  flexibility  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  maximum  economy  of 
effort  and  to  assure  that  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assists  but  does  not  displace  the 
efforts  of  State  and  local  officials  in  dealing 
with  crimes  involving  explosives. 

.  .  .  Nor  is  it  a  substitute  for  vigorous 
State  action.  It  is.  however,  necessary  to 
give  us  the  tools  we  need  to  prosecute  the 
terrorist  and  I  urge  your  prompt  and  favor- 
able action. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  17154,  H.R.  186M.  H.R. 
18573  Before  Subcomm.  No.  5  of  the  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Rep..  91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  at  34.  38  (1970)  (emphasis  added).' 

The  legislative  history  indicates  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  define  broadly  the  term 
"explosive"  for  purposes  of  the  malicious 
use  of  explosives  sections  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act;  that  Congress  realized 
that  state  and  federal  Jurisdiction  would 
overlap  In  certain  Instances,  such  as  arson 
cases:  and  that  simple  devices  using 
common  substances  could  be  used  to  create 
an  explosive  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
The  legislative  history  supports  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  language  contained  In  the 
Act.  Moreover,  the  legislative  history  sup- 
ports the  proposition  that  naphtha  soaked 
newspapers  when  ignited  by  fire  are  an  ex- 
ploelve  for  purposes  of  the  malicious  use 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

IV 

The  Eighth  Circuit,  the  Tenth  Circuit  and 
the  Eleventh  Circuit  have  had  occasion  in 
recent  decisions  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
prosecutions  under  section  844(1).  In  United 
States  V.  Hepp,  656  F.2d  350  (8th  Or.  1981). 
a  random  mixture  of  air  and  methane  gas 
was  held  to  be  an  explosive  within  the 
meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  5  844(J).  In  Wepp  the 
defendant  and  his  friends  were  gathered  In 
the  defendant's  gas  station  drinking  and 
taking  turns  shooting  a  muzzle  loading 
pistol.  The  defendant  Hepp  shot  a  hole  in 
the  natural  gas  (methane)  meter  in  the 
basement  of  the  station.  When  one  of  the 
drlnicing  party  turned  the  gas  ofi.  Hepp  di- 
rected that  It  be  turned  back  on  and  opened 
a  window  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  basement.  Hepp  then  left  the  filling  sta- 
tion on  a  service  call  and  during  his  absence 
the  mixture  of  methane  gas  and  the  sur- 
rounding air  was  Ignited  by  a  spark  of  un- 
known origin  resulting  in  an  explosion 
which  destroyed  the  filling  station.  In  re- 
jecting Hepp's  contention  that  the  methane 
gas  air  mixture  was  not  an  explosive  within 
the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  {844(J),  the 
Eighth  Circuit  relied  both  on  the  uncontro- 
verted  opinion  of  the  government's  expert 


witness  that  methane  and  oxygen  are  a  me- 
chanical mixture  and  upon  the  language  of 
the  sUtute.  Id.  at  352-53.  The  court  also 
noted  that  the  legislative  history,  of  the 
sUtute  indicated  that  the  exceptions  appli- 
cable to  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
statute  were  not  applicable  to  its  criminal 
sections. 

In  United  States  v.  Hevntt,  663  F.2d  1381 
(11th  Cir.  1981),  gasoline  poured  into  a 
closed  room  through  a  chimney  was  held  to 
be  an  explosive  within  the  meaning  of  18 
U.S.C.  J844(J).  A  homemade  delayed  Igni- 
tion device  consisting  of  a  cigarette  Inserted 
into  a  matchbox  suspended  by  a  thread  into 
the  gasoline  laden  atmosphere  was  found  to 
be  an  incendiary  device  within  the  meaning 
of  18  U.S.C.  i  844(J).  The  court  relied  for  Ite 
ruling  upon  the  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses, the  plain  meaning  of  the  statute, 
and  cited  United  States  v.  Hepp.  666  F.2d 
350  (8th  Cir.  1981). 

In  United  States  v.  Poulos.  slip  op.  80-1574 
(10th  Cir.  Jan.  7,  1982).  the  court  held  a 
mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  was  an  explosive 
within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  {  844(J).  In 
PoiUos  a  government  witness,  who  had  been 
solicited  by  the  defendant  to  destroy  an 
office  in  a  commercial  building,  testified 
that  he  stuffed  styrofoam  into  two  one-liter 
cola  bottles  and  then  filled  the  bottles  with 
gasoline.  He  entered  the  premises  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  put  one  bottle  down  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  began  pouring  the 
contents  of  the  other  bottle  around  a  small 
back  room  of  the  two  room  office.  Just  as  he 
had  almost  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  of  gasoline  the  fumes  were  ignited  by 
the  pilot  light  of  a  water  heater  and,  as  the 
government  witness  said,  "it  went  whoom." 
The  witness  also  testified  that  he  had 
brought  along  a  fuse  device  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  use  in  conjunction  with  a  ciga- 
rette to  ignite  the  fumes  after  the  witness 
had  left  the  premises.  In  determining  that 
gasoline  mixed  with  air  was  an  explosive, 
the  court  relied  upon  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  sUtute.  Id.  at  5-6. 

The  Ninth  Circuit,  however  In  United 
States  v.  Gere.  662  P.2d  1291  (9th  Ctr.  1981), 
reversed  the  conviction  of  a  defendant  con- 
victed under  18  U.S.C.  I  844(1)  In  connection 
with  the  arson  of  the  building  which  housed 
the  defendant's  business.  The  fire  was  set 
by  the  use  of  trailers  soaked  with  photocopi- 
er fluid  leading  from  Inside  the  building  to 
an  Ignition  point  ouUlde.  The  trailers,  the 
court  found,  were.  In  effect,  fuses  running 
from  the  point  of  ignition  into  the  ware- 
house. In  Oere  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
trailers  played  any  part  In  saturating  the  air 
within  the  warehouse  building  with  an  ex- 
plosive substance,  nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  expert  witness  testimony 
that  there  was  an  explosion  in  connection 
with  the  burning.  Moreover,  the  opinion 
does  not  discuss  the  legislative  history  of  18 
U.S.C.  (844  (1),  (J).  Instead,  the  decision 
relies  on  the  cross-reference  in  section  844(J) 
to  18  U.S.C.  i  232(5)  and  holds  that  federal 
Jurisdiction  should  not  be  broadened  to 
reach  arson  cases  such  as  Gere. 

In  United  States  v.  BirchAeld.  486  F. 
Supp.  137  (N.D.  Tenn.  1980),  the  district 
court  held  that  18  U.S.C.  |  844(1)  did  not 
apply  to  a  case  In  which  a  flaming  piece  of 
paper  was  thrown  Into  a  building  which  had 
been  soaked  with  gasoline.  The  district 
court  advanced  four  reasons  for  iU  decision: 
first,  the  case  presented  a  common  situation 
of  arson:  second,  the  legislative  history  of 
section  844(1)  In  no  way  Indicated  any  Con- 
gressional intent  to  extend  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  arson  cases:  and  third,  principles 


of  sUtutory  construction  require  that  crimi- 
nal sUtutes  be  strictly  construed.  In  light  of 
our  discussion  of  the  legislative  history  of 
18  U.S.C.  i  844  (1).  (J)  and  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  sUtutory  language  none  of  these  rea- 
sons in  Birchfield  is  persuasive. 

The  fourth  reason  advanced  in  Birchfield 
was  that  the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  has 
held  under  a  similar  Michigan  sUtute  that 
gasoline  was  not  an  explosive.  This  fourth 
reason  also  is  not  persuasive.  The  Michigan 
case  relied  on.  People  v.  Robinson,  37  Mich. 
App.  15.  194  N.W.  2d  436,  a/Td,  387  Mich. 
770  (1971),  Is  easily  dlstlnguUhed.  The 
Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  was  interpreting 
a  Michigan  penal  sUtute  which  did  not 
define  "explosives. "  The  Michigan  Court 
looked  to  the  SUte's  Motor  Vehicle  Code 
which  defined  the  term  "explosives"  to 
mean  "any  chemical  compound  or  mechani- 
cal mixture  that  is  commonly  used  or  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  ex- 
plosion. .  .  ."  Id.  at  18:  194  N.W.  2d  at  437 
(emphasis  added).  Robinson  relied  upon  the 
"commonly  used  or  Intended"  requirement 
to  hold  that  gasoline  was  not  an  explosive.* 

v 

The  defendants  argue  also  that  the  trial 
court  erred  in  permitting  the  Jurors  to  con- 
sider whether  the  naphtha  soaked  newspa- 
pers used  in  this  case  were  an  incendiary 
device.  The  defendants  contend  that  be- 
cause the  trial  court  gave  the  Jurors  an  in- 
struction based  upon  an  erroneous  theory, 
there  must  be  a  reversal.  United  States  v. 
DonneUv,  179  F.  2d  227.  233  (7th  Cir.  1950). 

Under  section  232(5),  which  section  844(J) 
incorporates  by  reference,  an  incendiary 
device  is  "any  incendiary  bomb  or  grenade, 
fire  bomb,  or  similar  device."  18  U.S.C. 
i  232(5).  The  defendanU  and  the  govern- 
ment disagree  as  to  whether  "similar 
device"  includes  the  naphtha  soaked  news- 
papers employed  by  Bennett.  In  this  case 
the  legislative  history  and  the  expert  testi- 
mony illuminate  the  reach  of  section  232(5). 
First,  there  need  only  be  a  potential  for  ex- 
plosion. And  second.  Congress  understood 
the  term  "bomb"  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
explosives.  As  previously  noted,  there  was 
testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee that  considered  the  legislation 
that  Congress  understood  the  terms  "bomb" 
and  "Incendiary  device"  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  explosives. 

In  this  case  the  witness  Thomas  Cousins, 
while  testifying  as  an  expert  for  the  govern- 
ment, described  the  characteristics  of  an  in- 
cendiary device  as  a  group  of  components 
designed  to  spread  and  direct  fire,  with  a 
source  of  ignition  and  no  Industrial  applica- 
tion. (Record,  vol.  7,  at  988-89).  Cousins  con- 
cluded that  the  system  of  naphtha  soaked 
newspaper  directing  fire  to  equipment  in 
combination  with  the  flaming  newspaper 
used  for  igniting  the  system  constituted  an 
incendiary  device. 

The  trial  Judge  correctly  submitted  the 
theory  of  incendiary  device  to  the  Jurors. 

Based  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  sUtute  and  lU  leg- 
islative history,  and  the  expert  testimony 
offered  at  trial  the  defendanU  were  proper- 
ly convicted  under  the  provisions  of  18 
U.S.C.  {  844(1)  and  the  Judgment  of  the  dis- 
trict court  is  affirmed. 

rOOTIfOTTS 

'  Honorable  Harold  A.  Baker,  District  Judge  for 
the  Central  District  of  Illinois,  sitting  by  designa- 
tion. 

•According  to  mn  expert  witness  for  the  govern- 
ment, a  trailer  Is  a  combustible  material  that  Is 
used  to  spread  and  direct  fire  In  a  particular  pat- 
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tern.  Here  the  naphtha  soaked  rows  of  newspapers 
constituted  trailers. 

'Rapid  oxidation,  according  to  Kemer.  means 
that  the  accelerant  Ignites  almost  simultaneously. 
(Record,  vol.  J,  at  108).  When  a  liquid  accelerant  si- 
multaneously Ignites,  Kemer  said,  It  explodes. 
(Record,  vol.  3.  at  111-12). 

•According  to  Cousins,  the  flash  point  Is  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  a  flammable  liquid 
forms  vapors  which  can  ignite.  The  flash  point 
occurs  Just  below  the  explosive  range  of  any  flam- 
mable liquid.  (Record,  vol.  7.  at  978). 

•  18  XSS.C.  f  841(d)  provides; 

Except  for  the  purposes  of  subsections  (d).  (e). 
(f).  (g).  (h).  (I),  and  (j)  of  i  844  of  this  title,  "explo- 
sives" means  any  chemical  compound  mixture,  or 
device,  the  primary  or  conunon  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  function  by  explosion:  the  term  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to.  dynamite  and  other  high  explosives, 
black  powder,  pellet  powder.  Initiating  explosives. 
detonators,  safety  fuses,  squibs,  detonating  cord.  Ig- 
niter cord,  and  Igniters.  The  Secretary  shall  publish 
and  revise  at  least  annually  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  list  of  these  and  any  additional  explosives  which 
he  determines  to  be  within  the  coverage  of  this 
chapter.  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h).  and  (1)  of  i  844  of  this  title,  the  term 
"explosive"  Is  defined  In  subsection  (J)  of  such 
f  844. 

Ammonium  nitrate  and  gasoline  In  a  separate 
state  are  not  regulated  explosives  since  their 
common  purpose  Is  not  exploding.  Hearingt  on 
H.R.  Jte99.  H.R.  nii4.  H.R.  1S5T3  Before  Sub- 
eomm.  So.  i  of  the  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  House 
of  Rep..  »:st  Cong..  Jd  Sess.  at  157  (1970).  (App.  to 
letter  from  HoUis  M.  Dole.  Ass't  Sec.  of  the  Int.): 
accora  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1549.  gist  Cong..  3d  Sess. 
at  70.  repHnted  in  (1970)  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad. 
News  4007.  4041 

'Hearings  before  Subcomm.  No.  5  of  the  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Rep.  at  64  (statement  of 
Ass't  Attorney  General  Will  R.  Wilson): 

[Hn  the  composition  of  some  of  these  things  gas- 
oline Is  used,  in  a  Molotov  cocktail,  and  there  U  an- 
other type  of  useable  device  where  they  take  an 
open  container  of  gasoline  and  put  It  on  a  cook 
stove  with  the  pilot  light.  It  will  furnish  enough 
heat  to  evaporate  the  gasoline  and  If  the  room  Is 
cloaed  It  wlU  finally  develop  a  combustible  mixture 
in  the  atmosphere  and  the  pilot  light  will  ignite  It 
and  then  the  whole  room  will  explode,  so  you  can 
leave  an  open  container  of  gasoline  on  a  cook  stove 
and  make  a  bomb  out  of  It  that  way. 

rd.  at  84:  see  alto  id.  at  108  (statement  of  David 
Steinberg.  Ex.  Dlr..  Nat'l  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy.  Inc.). 

SUtemeiil  of  Hollis  M.  Dole.  Ass't  Sec.  of  the 
Int..  comparing  H.R.  17154  and  H.R.  18573  with 
regard  to  the  definition  of  explosives: 

H.R.  17154  Includes  "any  chemical  compound 
....  that  contains  ....  ingredients  In  such  pro- 
portions, quantities  or  packing  that  Ignition  by  fire 
....  or  by  detonation  ....  may  cause  an  explo- 
sion." This  would  Include  any  highly  flammable 
substance  such  as  gatoline,  cleaning  fluid*  and 
many  other  commercial  solvents.  It  also  includes 
ammonium  nitrate  loAicA  is  a  tcidely-used  commer- 
cial fertUizer. 

H.R,  18573  does  not  cover  ammonium  nitrate  or 
gasoline  In  a  separate  state  since  the  common  pur- 
pose of  these  two  substances  by  themselves  Is  not 
to  function  by  explosion.  When  ammonium  nitrate 
and  fuel  oU  are  mixed  together,  however,  they 
become  a  very  common  explosive  known  to  industry 
as  a  ' 'blasting  agent,'"  and  are  covered  by  H.R. 
18573. 

Id  at  157  (emphasis  added)  (App.  A,  letter  from 
Hollis  M.  Dole  (Aug.  19.  19701). 

Chairman  CeUer  observed  that  "the  definition  of 
"explosive'  .  .  .  may  create  most  of  our  difficulty. 
We  need  all  the  enlightenment  we  can  get  to  get  a 
good  definition  of  explosives."  Id.  at  299.  With  re- 
spect to  the  testimony  by  explosive  experts.  Chair- 
man Celler  pointed  out  that.  "We  had  chemical  ex- 
perts testify  that  explosives'  is  a  pervasive  term. 
The  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  an  explosive 
could  be  made  out  of  material  in  this  very  room.  If 
the  word  explosive  Is  so  pervasive  It  could  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce  a  section  proscribing 
mere  possession.  Id.  at  307. 

'  See  also  id.  at  60-81  (colloquy  between  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  McCulloch): 

Mr.  McCulloch  ....  I  hope  the  story  Is  read 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  explosives  regulation  In  at 
least  33  SUtes  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WUaon  ....  I  might  say  that  practically  all 
the  States  have  an  arson  law,  so  that  if  a  fire  re- 


sults they  can  come  at  It  that  way.  Most  of  them 
have  some  type  of  prohibition  of  malicious  explo- 
sions. 

Mr.  McCulloch  ....  The  lack  of  vigor  of  some 
States  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why,  as  reluctant 
as  we  are  to  have  the  Federal  Oovenunent  take  on 
greater  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  that  which 
they  should  do.  I  refer  again  to  my  State  of  Ohio 
not  having  a  proscription  on  some  of  these  things, 
(emphasis  added). 

See  also  Id.  at  61  (colloquy  between  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Rodlno): 

Mr.  Rodino:  Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  before  me  a  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Times,  dated  April  20. 
1970,  which  makes  reference  to  some  30  explosions 
in  4  months  In  Seattle.  Wash.  The  article  goes  on  to 
say  city  officials  requested  help  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  "The  request  for  assist- 
ance from  the  FBI  appeared  routine  enough  at  the 
outset,  but  that.  too.  has  turned  into  a  controversy 
that  has  further  disturbed  worried  residenU.  The 
FBI  has  refused  to  enter  the  investigation  saying 
that  It  has  no  further  Jurisdiction.  City  officials  dU- 
agree." 

I  am  wondering,  first  of  all,  does  this  bill,  H.R. 
16699.  cover  a  situation  such  as  this?  If  It  Is  true 
that  the  FBI  could  not  have  Interceded  because 
they  lacked  Jurisdiction,  and  the  matter  couldn't  be 
resolved  on  the  Federal  level,  will  the  bill  that  we 
liave  before  us  counter  the  situation? 

Mr.  Wilson:  It  would  expand  the  basic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  consequently 
the  FBI  in  these  things. 

See  also  id.  at  89  ( RepresenUtlve  Poff): 

Mr.  Poff:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
record  myself  as  sympathetic  with  the  sentiments 
the  chairman  expressed  a  moment  ago  with  respect 
to  those  situations  which  Involve  a  duality  of  juris- 
diction. ...  In  most  cases,  even  if  this  legislation 
were  passed  In  Its  present  form,  the  conduct  in- 
volved would  be  subject  to  the  proscription  of  a  spe- 
cific explosive,  arson,  or  antl  riot  statutes  of  the 
SUte. 

See  also  id.  at  72-73  (Zelenko,  Oeneral  Counsel, 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 

Mr.  Zelenko  ....  tPlage  4  of  HJt.  16699,  sub- 
paragraph (f)  proposes  to  make  a  Federal  crime  of 
what  I  gather  Is  now  a  State  crime  In  Just  about 
every  Jurisdiction  of  the  c»untry:  that  is,  the  mall- 
clous  damage  and  destruction  of  any  business  prop- 
erty. 

Now,  if  Federal  resources  are  limited  why  propose 
such  a  broad  Federal  statute  In  an  area  where  State 
criminal  law  already  applies? 

Mr.  Wilson  ....  (Tlhe  whole  enforcement  here 
would  be  limited  to  rather  selective  situations  and 
we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  undertake  this 
across  the  board,  but  this  would  give  us  the  juris- 
diction where  we  need  It  in  a  particular  situation 
that  we  don't  have  now,  and  we  do  feel  the  need  for 
that. 

■The  restrictive  language  defining  '"explosives"  in 
the  Michigan  Motor  Vehicle  Code  is  similar  to  the 
language  defining  "explosives'"  in  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  federal  legislation.  See  Supra, 
note  4. 

[The  following  cases  are  Indicative  of  why 
this  type  of  legislation  Is  critically  needed 
to  enhance  Federal  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts being  directed  toward  arson  crimes] 
Unittd  States  v.  Chaiu.xs  Kimo  Stogner 
AND  Charles  W.  Millem:  U.S.  District 
Court  or  South  Carolina,  Columbia  Di- 
vision 
(Criminal  Action  No.  80-271:  Filed:  March 

17,  1981) 
On  August  4,  1980,  a  furniture  warehouse 
In  Sumter.  South  Carolina,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  arson.  At  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent, the  building  was  being  leased  by  a 
moving  and  storage  company.  Destroyed  In 
the  fire  were  an  estimated  300.000  pounds  of 
personal  goods  belonging  to  our  military 
personnel  who  were  overseas.  The  loss  to 
the  building  and  contenU  was  placed  in 
excess  of  $1  million. 

An  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  revealed  that  an 
individual  had  paid  two  arsonists  a  sum  of 
$500  to  torch  a  competitor's  business  who 


had  refused  to  go  along  with  fixed  moving 
rates. 

Two  persons  were  subsequently  Indicted 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  charges  of  vio- 
lating 18  U.S.C.  5844(1).  A  third  person,  who 
was  one  of  the  torches,  confessed  to  his  role 
in  the  crime  and  became  a  Goverrunent  wit- 
ness. During  the  Judicial  proceedings,  he 
provided  damaging  evidence  against  his  con- 
federates. In  other  words,  the  Government 
had  developed  a  solid  case. 

The  defendants  made  a  pre-trial  motion  to 
dismiss  the  indictment  on  grounds  that  it 
failed  to  allege  facts  that  constituted  a  Fed- 
eral offense.  Thus,  the  court  inquiry  nar- 
rowed to  whether  gasoline,  as  used  by  the 
defendanU  under  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time  and  place  used,  might  have  ex- 
ploded. 

The  court  concluded  that,  at  the  time  of 
ignition,  the  gasoline  was  not  an  explosive 
within  the  definition  of  that  term  in  18 
U.S.C.  i  844(1).  Consequently,  for  lack  of  ju- 
risdiction, the  indictment  was  dismissed. 

United  States  v.  Junior  Lee  Birchtield 

AND  Joseph  Philip  Gutierrez 

(486  F.  Supp  137  (M.D.  Tenn.  1980)) 

A  second  example  involves  a  case  out  of 
the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee.  On  Octo- 
ber 16,  1978,  Rene's  New  and  Used  Furni- 
ture Store  located  near  Clarksville,  Tennes- 
see, was  destroyed  by  arson.  Evidence  devel- 
oped by  ATP  disclosed  that  the  owner  of 
the  business  had  paid  an  arsonist  a  sum  of 
$3000  to  torch  the  furniture  store  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulently  collecting  insurance 
proceeds.  Evidence  disclosed  that  on  the 
night  of  the  fire,  the  arsonist  and  another 
Individual  entered  the  furniture  store  by 
chopping  a  hole  In  the  roof  of  the  building. 
After  pouring  gasoline  throughout  the  store 
and  returning  to  the  roof,  they  Ignited  the 
fuel  by  dropping  a  flaming  piece  of  paper 
through  a  hole  In  the  roof.  The  ovmer  and 
torch  were  subsequently  Indicted  by  a  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  on  criminal  charges  includ- 
ing 18  U.S.C.  5  844(1). 

The  defendants  argued  that  using  a  flam- 
ing paper  to  ignite  gasoline  poured  through- 
out a  building  did  not  constitute  the  "means 
of  an  explosive"  contemplated  by  the  sUt- 
ute. The  court  accepted  the  defendant's  ar- 
gument and  sUted  that  in  the  absence  of 
clear  sUtutory  language  or  a  compelling  leg- 
islative history  it  must  assume  that  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  18  U.S.C.  i  844,  did  not 
Intend  to  exert  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
this  type  of  case. 

United  States  v.  Harold  Gere 
(662  F.2d  1291  (9th  Cir.  1981)) 

The  final  case  perhaps  most  tragically  re- 
flecte  the  Importance  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. During  May  1979,  a  fire  occurred  In  a 
building  owned  by  a  Harold  Gere,  which 
housed  two  of  his  businesses.  Although  the 
building's  sprinkler  system  substantially  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  there  was  a  "flashover" 
resulting  In  the  death  of  a  Los  Angeles  fire- 
fighter. Twenty-four  other  firemen  were  in- 
jured. Damages  were  placed  at  $1.5  million. 
Gere  was  subsequently  indicted  and  convict- 
ed in  district  court  in  connection  with  the 
arson  of  his  property. 

Gere  appealed  his  conviction  to  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  alleging  error  in 
the  application  of  18  U.S.C.  i  844(1),  arguing 
that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  a  Federal  arson 
sUtute. 

On  November  13,  1981.  the  ninth  circuit 
agreed  with  the  defendant's  argument  that 
i  844(1)  should  be  narrowly  construed.   It 
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held  that  the  purpose  of  the  section  was  to 
protect  buildingrs  against  the  specific  evil  of 
bombings  and  that  there  was  no  Indication 
that  it  was  meant  to  overlap  State  arson 
laws.  In  effect,  this  decision  limits  the  appli- 
cation of  the  statute  to  Incidents  involving 
Molotov  cocktails  or  conventional  explosive 
devices.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  RxinraLPH): 

S.  2439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  E>evelopment 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EInvironment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BCONOmC  DXVKLOPMXNT 
ACT  AMKKDtfDfTS  OP  IBSa  AND  RXGIONAI.  BCO- 
NOMIC  OCVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  at  current 
levels  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  target 
EIDA  programs  to  those  areas  of  the 
United  States  that  are  truly  distressed. 

I  am  also  Introducing  the  compre- 
hensive proposal  put  forward  by  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  led  by  Congress- 
men Oberstab  and  Clinger. 

Last  year,  when  the  administration 
armounced  its  plan  to  eliminate  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, I  opposed  it.  I  said  then  that  no 
matter  how  successful  the  President's 
economic  policy  was  going  to  be,  some 
sectors  of  our  Nation,  some  regions, 
some  rural  areas,  and  some  cities 
would  not  enjoy  a  full  share  in  that 
success  because  of  long-standing  re- 
gional and  local  problems  that  Inhibit 
economic  growth. 

Last  year.  Congress  overrode  the  ad- 
ministration's Ill-conceived  plan  to  kill 
EDA,  and  recognized  that  local  pock- 
ets of  unemployment  and  economic 
stagnation  needed  the  specialized,  tar- 
geted aid  of  EDA. 

This  year,  the  existence  of  a  massive 
recession  of  uncertain  duration  simply 
multiplies  the  strength  of  the  success- 
ful argimients  that  prevailed  last  year. 
I  will  again  fight  to  prevent  this  erro- 
neous shortsighted  proposal.  I  hope 
that  again,  commonsense  and  experi- 
ence with  a  proven  program  will  not 
win  out  over  a  gamble  on  another  un- 
tried economic  theory. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  are 
intended  as  a  starting  point  for  discus- 
sion purposes  within  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
on  which  I  serve.  Several  other  modifi- 
cations to  the  existing  EDA  programs 
have  been  suggested,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  consensus  on  one  critical 
point:  regional  economic  development 
programs  are  a  worthwhile  Federal 
commitment  in  areas  where  Incomes 


remain  low,  where  employment  re- 
mains stubbornly  high,  and  where 
help  is  needed  to  stimulate  local  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  Intend  to  examine  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  proposals  put  for- 
ward In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  I  have  asked 
the  three  economic  development  dis- 
tricts In  Maine,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
county  commissioners  In  my  State  for 
comment  on  these  bills  as  well  as  any 
other  proposal  in  which  they  have  an 
Interest.  I  will  evaluate  all  such  pro- 
posals on  the  basis  of  these  comments 
from  those  who  have  longstanding  ex- 
perience with  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  EDA  programs. 

EDA  has  been  validly  criticized  for 
its  diffuse  nature.  Right  now,  over  85 
percent  of  the  country  is  eligible  for 
EDA  assistance.  That  is  a  legitimate 
criticism.  I  think  the  program  should 
be  more  narrowly  targeted:  It  should 
be  limited  to  areas  that  are  truly  suf- 
fering chronic  high  employment  and 
low  per  capita  Income. 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  reduce  elieibility  to  no 
more  than  45  percent  of  the  country. 
My  legislation  will  also  reduce  the  11 
ways  In  which  eligibility  can  be  dem- 
onstrated to  the  4  criteria  that  meas- 
ure most  accurately  the  need  for  long- 
term  economic  development  assist- 
ance. The  criteria  to  be  used  will  be 
the  following: 

An  unemployment  rate  that  has 
been  50  percent  above  the  national  av- 
erage for  the  previous  2  years; 

Per  capita  Income  50  percent  below 
the  national  average: 

The  existence  of  pockets  of  poverty 
within  an  otherwise  eligible  area;  or 

Sudden  and  severe  economic  disloca- 
tion in  an  area. 

My  legislation  would  also  remove 
the  prohibition  against  removing  an 
area's  eligibility  once  It  Is  declared  eli- 
gible for  aid.  That  congressional  deci- 
sion was  made  over  10  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve It  ought  to  be  reversed  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  EDA  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful program.  Without  the  passage 
of  economic  development  legislation 
this  year  we  will  be  discarding  the  best 
of  a  program  because  It  has  some 
shortcomings.  That  makes  neither 
fiscal  sense  nor  long-term  economic 
sense.  It  Is  not  fiscally  responsible  to 
terminate  a  program  that  creates  Jobs, 
saves  welfare  costs,  generates  State 
and  local  tax  returns,  and  raises  the 
level  of  national  economic  output. 

We  should  not  destroy  a  useful  pro- 
gram, one  which  has  shown  an  ability 
to  reach  and  really  help  many  de- 
pressed communities  at  minimal  cost, 
simply  because  it  needs  Improvement. 
Let  us.  rather,  commit  ourselves  to 
making  that  improvement.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 
S.  2441.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 


Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
allow  supply  operations  to  be  industri- 
ally funded;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

INDUSTRIAL  PUNDINC  OP  SUPPLY  OPERATIONS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing by  request  a  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  allow  supply  operations 
to  be  industrially  funded. 

This  legislation  was  proposed  in  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  No.  3107. 
dated  March  29.  1982,  and  referred  to 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
on  March  31,  1982.  I  am  introducing 
this  measure  so  that  the  public  may 
have  a  legislative  proposal  upon  which 
to  conunent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  dated  March 
29,  1982,  a  copy  of  the  sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  describing  the  legislation, 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
109  of  the  F'ederal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1049.  as  amendment  (63 
SUt.  382;  40  U.S.C.  756).  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof,  after  the  phrase  "for  paying  the 
purchase  price,  transportation  of  personal 
property  and  services."  after  the  comma  add 
the  wording  "and  other  costs  such  as  wages, 
space,  and  other  personnel  costs  related  to 
contracting,  procurement.  Inspection,  stor- 
age, management,  distribution,  and  account- 
ability of  supplies  and  materials  provided 
through   the   various   methods   of  supply. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof,  after  the  phrase  "the  trans- 
portation cost.  Inventory  losses,"  after  the 
comma  add  the  wording  "other  costs  such  as 
wages,  space,  and  other  personnel  costs  re- 
lated to  contracting,  procurement.  Inspec- 
tion, storage,  management,  distribution  and 
accountability  of  supplies  and  materials  pro- 
vided through  the  various  methods  of 
supply. .  .  ." 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence,  add  the  following  provi- 
sion; "All  executive  agencies  shall  requisi- 
tion from  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion all  needed  items  of  personal  property 
and  nonpersonal  services  which  are  man- 
aged by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion unless  otherwise  authorized  by  General 
Services  Administration  In  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Property  Management 
Regulations." 

INDUSTRIAL  PUNDING  BILL— SECTION-BY- 
SCCTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  (1)  of  the  BUI  is  a  technical  revi- 
sion of  Section  109(aK2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  382.  40  U.S.C. 
756).  (PPASA).  In  order  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement, handling,  and  distribution  of  per- 
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sonal  property  and  nonpersonal  services 
through  the  use  of  the  CJeneral  Supply 
Fund  on  a  "total  cost"  basis,  it  Is  necessary 
to  broaden  the  current  elements  of  costs 
(which  now  are  limited  to  purchase  price 
and  transportation)  to  include  other  costs, 
such  as  wages,  space,  and  personnel  costs  re- 
lated to  contracting,  procurement.  Inspec- 
tion, storage,  management,  distribution,  and 
accountability  of  supplies  and  materials  pro- 
vided to  executive  agencies  through  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administrations  (OSA) 
various  methods  of  supply. 

Section  (2)  of  the  Bill  revises  Section 
109(b)  of  the  FPASA  and  provides  parallel 
and  complementary  authority  to  recover 
the  same  "total  cost"  elements  as  refer- 
enced In  Section  1  In  determining  the  prices 
to  be  charged  to  executive  agencies  that 
purchase  personal  property  from  GSA's  var- 
ious methods  of  supply. 

Section  (3)  of  the  Bill  adds  another  provi- 
sion to  Section  109(b)  of  the  FPASA  requir- 
ing all  executive  agencies  to  requisition 
from  OSA  all  items  of  personal  property 
and  nonpersonal  services  which  are  man- 
aged by  OSA.  This  section  also  recognizes 
that  there  may  be  circumstances  which 
would  warrant  exempting  executive  agen- 
cies from  this  mandatory  requirement  in  ac- 
cordance with  pr<x»dures  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Property  Management  Regulations. 

In  order  to  encourage  agencies  to  Identify 
and  take  advantage  of  the  most  competitive 
prices  available  to  meet  their  needs  for  per- 
sonal property  and  nonpersonal  services. 
OSA  will  prescribe  procedures  for  consider- 
ing and  processing  requests  for  waivers  from 
this  mandatory  provision.  These  procedures 
will  take  Into  account  the  current  methods 
of  supply  for  stock,  nonstock,  and  items 
available  under  OSA's  schedule  program. 

Agencies  will  be  required  to  Include  the 
same  elements  of  "total  cost"  In  their  re- 
quests for  waiver  as  used  by  OSA  in  estab- 
lishing Its  price  for  the  Item  of  personal 
property  In  question.  OSA  will  evaluate 
these  requests  on  a  timely  basis  (usually 
within  15  workdays  after  receipt  of  full  In- 
formation) and  will  either  grant  a  waiver  or 
provide  the  requesting  agency  with  a  writ- 
ten response  Indicating  why  the  waiver 
cannot  be  granted. 

Oeneral  Services  ADmNTSTRATiON. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  29,  1982. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  "To  further  amend  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  allow  supply  o[>erations  to 
be  Industrially  funded."  Also  enclosed  is  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  on  the  legislative 
proposal. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
109  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (Act) 
(40  VS.C.  756),  to  authorize  the  Oeneral 
Sendees  Administration  (OSA)  to  add  the 
cost  of  contracting,  procurement,  inspec- 
tion, storage,  management,  distribution  and 
accountability  to  the  prices  charged  Federal 
agencies  for  certain  supplies  and  materials 
provided  through  the  various  methods  of 
supply  utilized  by  the  OSA  Federal  Supply 
System. 

OSA  recommends  prompt  consideration  of 
this  draft  bill.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  the  legislative 
proposal  to  the  Congress,  and  that  Its  enact- 


ment would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Oerald  p.  Carmen. 

Administrator.m 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 
S.    2442.   A   bill   to   discontinue   or 
amend      certain      requirements      for 
agency   reports   to   Congress;   to   the 
Conunlttee  on  (jovemmental  Affairs. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS  ELIMINATION  ACT  OP 
1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing by  request  a  bill  to  discon- 
tinue or  amend  certain  requirements 
for  agency  reports  to  Congress— an  act 
to  be  cited  as  the  Congressional  Re- 
ports Elimination  Act  of  1982,  dated 
March  23,  1982,  and  referred  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  31,  1982.  I  am  introducing  this 
measure  so  that  the  public  may  have  a 
legislative  proposal  upon  which  to 
comment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  dated  March  23, 
1982,  a  copy  of  the  section-by-section 
analysis  describing  the  legislation,  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2442 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Reports 
Elimination  Act  of  1982". 

TITLE  I— ELIMINATIONS 
REPORTS  BY  MORE  THAN  ONE  AGENCTY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3104(b)  of  Title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  4396  of  the  Revised  sUtutes 
(16  U.S.C.  744;  24  SUt.  523)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "He  shall  submit  annually  to 
Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  expendi- 
tures under  all  appropriations  for  'propaga- 
tion of  food  fishes.'". 

(cKl)  Section  616(b)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  1980.  entitled  "An  Act  Making  Ap- 
propriations for  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Related  Agencies  Programs  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30.  1981 
and  for  Other  Purposes"  (94  SUt.  3117)  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  307(b)  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act.  1980,  (94 
SUt.  928)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  309(c)  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations for  Fiscal  Year  1981.  (94  SUt. 
2984)  Is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  126(b)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Act  of  1981  (94  SUt.  1869)  U  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  Section  323(c)  of  the  Department  of 
TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1981.  (94  SUt.  1699)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(dXl)  Section  309(b)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 12.  1980.  P.L.  96-514  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  126(a)  of  the  Act  of  October 
13,  1980.  P.L.  96-^36  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  323(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  9. 
1980.  P.L.  96-400  Is  repealed. 


(4)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  8, 
1980.  P.L.  96-304  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  3(e)(4)  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  (5  U.S.C.  552a)  U  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "at  least  annually"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "upon  esUblishment  or  revi- 
sion". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  OPFICE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  552a(p)  of  "ntle  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  8(B)  of  Public  Law  93-400  (41 
U.S.C.  407(a))  Is  amended  to  strike  every- 
thing after  the  word  "Policy"  and  to  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  6002(g)  of  Public  Law  89-272. 
as  added  by  Public  Law  94-580  (42  U.S.C. 
6962(g)).  is  amended  to  strike  everything 
after  the  word  "resources"  and  to  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(d)  Section  202(f)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  1152(f)).  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  117(f)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C. 
67(f))  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  1117  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  RehabillUtlon  Act 
(21  VJ8.C.  1117)  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  1303(d)  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011, 
note;  91  SUt.  980)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Paragraph  (a)  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1913,  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fourteen"  (16  U.S.C.  502; 
37  SUt.  843).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(c)  Section  9  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  5901:  50 
SUt.  329)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

REPORT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Sec.  104.  Section  8  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1457)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  followlnr"-  .  .  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  voluntary 
product  standards  with  respect  to  any  con- 
sumer commodity  under  procedures  re- 
ferred to  In  Section  1464(d)  of  thU  "ntle  . . ." 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  1081  of  Title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Subtitle  A  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  Striking  out  the  following  item  In  the 
chapter  analysis  and  the  chapter  analysis  of 
part  IV: 

"161.  Property  records  2701";  and  (2)  repeal- 
ing chapter  161. 

(c)  Section  2208(1)  of  'ntle  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  203  of  Public  Law  91-441  (84 
SUt.  906;  10  U.S.C.  2358  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c). 

(e)  Section  138  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(cK3)(C)  and  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)(3)(D)  as  subsection  (c)(3)(C). 

(f )  Section  2687  of  "ntle  10.  United  SUtes 
C(xle.  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  2662  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
C(xle.  Is  repealed. 

(h)  Section  2675(b)  of  Title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 
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(I)  Section  2672a  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  contemplating  action  under  this 
provision  will  provide  notice.  In  writing,  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  30  days  In  advance  of  any  action  being 
taken." 

(j)  Section  410  of  the  Act  of  November  19, 
1M9  (50  U.S.C.  1436;  83  SUt.  210).  is  re- 
pealed. 

(k)  Section  612  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1975  (88  SUt.  1765). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out:  'The  Secretary 
of  each  military  department  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  operation 
of  the  program." 

(1)  Section  2677(c)  of  Title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  2110(b)  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Secretary  of  each  military  department 
shall  report  to  Congress  in  April  of  each 
year  on  the  progress  of  the  flight  Instruc- 
tion program." 

(n)  Section  502(aK2)  of  Public  Law  96-342 
(94  SUt.  1086:  10  U.S.C.  2304  note)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting:  "with  respect  to  a 
commercial  or  Industrial  type  function  that 
is  being  performed  by  fifty  or  more  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilian  pesonnel"  before 
"unless." 

RXPORTS  BT  TRZ  OEPARTlfZirT  OP  KDUCATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Section  342(a)(2)<A)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1067)  as  amended  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  (P.L.  96-374.  Sec.  301;  94  SUt. 
1398)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  342(aX2)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  "and  include  a  sUtement  of  reasons 
for  such  determination." 

(b)  Section  653(c)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1453;  P.L.  91- 
230,  Sec.  653:  84  SUt.  187;  PL.  94-142,  Sec. 
6(b);  89  SUt.  795)  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  553(c)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  119-2)  as  amended  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  (P.L. 
96-374.  Sec.  506;  94  SUt.  1464)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act 
of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  713)  as  amended  by  the 
RehabUIUtlon,  Comprehensive  Services, 
and  Developmental  Disabilities  Amend- 
ments of  1978  (P.L.  95-602;  92  SUt.  2986)  Is 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  112(bH3)  of  the  RehabUIUtlon 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  723(bH3);  P.L.  93-112; 
87  SUt.  372)  is  repealed. 

(f)  SecUon  117(d)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1017)  as  amended  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  (P.L. 
96-374.  Sec.  101(a).  94  SUt.  1382)  is  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS  UlfOCX  THC  DEPAXTHZirT  OP  DfKRGY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  (15 
U.S.C.  777)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(b)  Section  7(b)<7)  of  the  Federal  Nonnu- 
clear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5906<bK7))  Is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  subparagraph  (A):  and 

(2)  striking  the  subparagraph  designator 
"(B)". 

<c)  Section  314  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  Appro- 
priation Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 
Act  (89  SUt.  1076)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  colon  and  all  that  follows,  and  by  insert- 
ing a  period  In  Its  place. 


(d)  Section   908  of   the  Surface   Mining 

Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 

U.S.C.  1328)  is  amended  by- 
striking  subsection  (d);  and 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 

(d). 
<e)  The  Energy  Security  Act  is  amended 

by- 

(1)  repealing  section  106  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2096a); 

(2)  repealing  title  III  (42  U.S.C.  7361-64): 
and 

(3)  striking  the  Items  relating  t-o  section 
106  and  title  III  In  the  Uble  of  contents. 

(f)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
last  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Alternative  Fuels  Produc- 
tion" in  Title  II  ( 93  SUt.  97 1 ). 

(g)  Section  11  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  (15 
U.S.C.  796)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f). 
and  (g)  and  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  respectively. 

(h)  The  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by— 

(1)  repealing  section  801  (42  UjS.C.  8481): 
and 

(2)  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
801  In  the  Uble  of  contents. 

(i)  The  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  section  205(h)  (42  U.S.C. 
7135(h)). 

(2)  repealing  title  VIII  (42  U.S.C.  7321-22): 
and 

(3)  striking  the  items  relating  to  UUe  VIII 
in  the  Uble  of  contenU. 

(J)  Section  203  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977  (43  U.S.C.  7551)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  striking  the  subsection  designator 
"(a)". 

(k)  Section  506  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1701z-5) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

(1)  The  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1976  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  last  sentence  of  section 
7(eKl)(15  U.S.C.  260«(eKl)):  and 

(2)  striking  section  13(cK3)  (15  U.S.C. 
2512(cK3)). 

(m)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  I960, 
P.L.  86-599  (74  SUt.  337)  U  repealed. 

(n)  The  Methane  TransporUtlon  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  ';  and"  in  section  4(cH7)  (15 
U.S.C.  3803(cK7))  and  inserting  a  period  In 
its  place: 

(2)  striking  section  4<cH8)  (IS  U.S.C. 
3803(cH8));  and 

(3)  repealing  section  9  (IS  U.S.C.  3808). 

(0)  Section  57(a)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C. 
790f(a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  ";  and"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  a  period  in  Its  place: 

(2)  striking  the  paragraph  designator  (1); 
and 

(3)  striking  paragraph  (2). 

(p)  Section  242(a)(2)  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979  (42  U.S.C. 
8532(a)(2)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  ";  and"  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  Inserting  a  period  In  lU  place: 

(2)  striking  the  subparagraph  designator 
(A):  and 

(3)  striking  subparagraph  (B). 

(q)  Section  742  of  Public  Law  95-620.  No- 
vember 9,  1978.  is  repealed. 


RXPORTS  BY  THX  OCPARTlCKirT  OP  HZALTH  AITD 
HTTMAJf  SERVICES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  311(c)  of  Title  37. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  203(o)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  484(0))  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  ".  and  the  head  of 
each  executive  agency  disposing  of  real 
property  under  subsection  (k)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  26<eH2)  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (15  U.8.C.  262S(e)(2))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

"(A)  define  the  term  known  financial  In- 
terests' for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and 

"(B)  esUbllsh  the  methods  by  which  the 
requirement  to  file  written  sUtements  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  ( 1 )  will  be  monitored  and 
enforced,  including  appropriate  provisions 
for  review  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  such  sUtements.". 

(d)  Section  402(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  602(c))  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  1114(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1314)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

(f)  Section  1120(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1330)  Is  amended  by  repealing 
subsection  (b)  and  by  striking  out  "(a)". 

(g)  Section  1172  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1320C-21)  Is  repealed. 

(h)  Section  1881(cK6)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395rr(cH6))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(1)  Section  505(a)(3)  of  the  Social  Security 
DisabUlty  AmendmenU  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
1310  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  every- 
thing that  follows  the  first  sentence. 

(J)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242m(a))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ), 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "or 
(2)".  and 

(3)  by  renumt>ering  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

(k)  Section  317(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b<h))  Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  329<fK5)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254b(f)(5))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(m)  Section  338A(1)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254(i))  is  repealed. 

(n)  Section  357  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  263e)  Is  repealed. 

(o)  Section  360D  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2631)  is  repealed. 

(pHl)  Section  511  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  229)  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  383(b)  of 
that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  277(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  and  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude In  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a 
sUtement  covering  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board  and  the  disposition 
thereof". 

(q)  Section  771(b)(2KC)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295f- 
l(bX2KC))  Is  amended  in  the  last  sentence 
by  striking  out  "and  to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate". 

(r)  Section  1009  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300a-6(a))  is  repealed. 

(s)  Section  1122  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300C-12)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"SUVDKM  IHPAKT  DEATH  SYNDROIO  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  1122.  From  the  sums  appropriated  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  under  section  441,  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  there  are  ap- 
plied to  research  which  relates  specifically 
to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  and  to  re- 
search which  relates  generally  to  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome,  including  high-risk 
pregnancy  and  high-risk  Infancy  research 
which  directly  relates  to  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome,  such  amounts  each  year  as 
will  be  adequate,  given  the  leads  and  find- 
ings then  available  from  such  research.  In 
order  to  make  maximum  feasible  progress 
toward  Identification  of  infants  at  risk  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome  and  preven- 
tion of  sudden  infant  death  syndrome." 

(t)  Section  1315  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300e-14)  is  repealed. 

(u)  Section  1318(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300e-17(e))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(v)  Section  5(h)  of  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1970  (22  UJS.C. 
2103(h))  Is  repealed. 

(w)  Section  102  of  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  RehabUIUtlon  Act  of  1970 
(42  U.S.C.  4552)  Is  amended— 

( I)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ),  and 

(3)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  (1)  through  (3).  respectively. 

(X)  Section  27(c)  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2626(c))  is  repealed. 

(y)  Section  154(e)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7454(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(z)  Section  1200  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  3509)  is  repealed. 

(aa)  Section  640(d)  of  the  Head  Start  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9835)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence. 

(bb)  Section  315  of  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  (42  UJS.C.  5715)  is  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSIHG  AND 
TTRRAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  109  (a)  TlUe  III  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6801;  90  SUt.  1125)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  Section  311. 

(b)  Section  505  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1701z-4: 
84  SUt.  1787)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (f ). 

(c)  The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1977  (42  UJS.C.  3540;  91  SUt. 
1149)  is  amended  by  striking  out  Section 
904. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of 
August  18.  1970  (84  SUt.  825).  as  amended. 
Title  16.  United  SUtes  Code,  la-5,  is  deleted 
and  replaced  by  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  transmit  annually  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  complete 
and  current  list  of  all  areas  Included  on  the 
Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks  and  those 
areas  of  national  significance  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  which 
areas  exhibit  known  or  anticipated  damage 
or  threaU  to  the  Integrity  of  their  re- 
sources, along  with  noUtlons  as  to  the 
nature  and  severity  of  such  damage  or 
threaU  The  annual  listing  shall  be  printed 
as  a  House  document.  For  the  purpose  of 
monitoring  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  the 
national  landmarks,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  not  to  exceed 
91.500.000." 


(b)  Section  665  of  TiUe  16.  United  SUtes 
Code,  entitled  the  "Fish  and  Wildlife  Coop- 
eration Act ",  is  amended  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  by  striking  out  "and  to  make 
reports  to  the  Congress  concerning  such  In- 
vestigations and  of  recommendations  for  al- 
leviating dangerous  and  undesirable  effects 
of  such  pollution". 

(c)  Section  673f  of  Title  16,  United  SUtes 
Code.  (90  SUt.  1189)  of  the  Act  of  August 
14.  1976.  is  deleted. 

(d)  Section  673g  of  Title  16,  United  SUtes 
Code,  (90  SUt.  189)  of  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1976,  is  revised  by  deleting  the  final  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(e)  Section  313(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1743;  90  SUt.  2769)  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  13(b)(2)  of  the  National  Park 
System-Mining  Activity  Act  16  U.S.C.  1912: 
90  SUt.  1345)  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  522(b)(2)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6392:  89 
SUt.  962)  is  repealed. 

(h)  Section  605(b)(2)  o'  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  (43  UJS.C.  1864:  92  SUt.  695)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  22. 
1961  (75  SUt.  584;  25  U.S.C.  165)  is  repealed. 

(j)  The  Act  of  September  22,  1961  (75 
SUt.  577;  25  U.S.C.  15)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  21.  1951 
(65  SUt.  195;  25  U.S.C.  673)  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  4352(b)  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974.  Chapter  319.  National  Institute  of 
Corrections  (5  UJS.C.  5332;  88  SUt.  1141)  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (82  SUt.  162)  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  114  of  Title  I  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1613;  82 
SUt.  151)  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARnODrT  OP  LABOR 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  603(aKl)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(Section  2  of  P.L.  95-624;  92  SUt.  2006;  29 
U.S.C.  962(aKl))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  6(f)  of  P.L.  90-63  (81  SUt.  221; 
29  U.S.C.  606)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  (P.L.  95-524;  92  SUt.  2019;  29  U.S.C. 
829a)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  183(aK3)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976)  (P.L.  94- 
482:  90  SUt.  2169;  20  U.S.C.  2412(a)(3))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  41(bMl)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended  by  P.L.  85-742  (72  SUt.  835; 
33  U.S.C.  941(bKl)),  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  following  words  from  that  section:  "and 
from  time  to  time  make  to  Congress  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper  as 
to  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  In- 
juries". 

(6)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  added  by  Section  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961  (P.L.  87-30:  75  SUt.  66;  29  U.S.C. 
204(e))  Is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  127  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (Section  2  of 
P.L.  95-524;  92  SUt.  1945;  29  U.S.C.  829)  is 
repealed. 

(h)  The  second  sentence  of  Section  19(b), 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  (84  SUt.  1590;  29  U.S.C.  651)  Is  re- 
pealed. 


(i)  Section  440  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  640)  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  113.(a)  Section  110  of  the  Surface 
TransporUtlon  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (23 
U.S.C.  104(h);  92  SUt.  2696)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  144(1)  of  Title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  (92  SUt.  2704)  Is  repealed  and 
subsections  (J),  (k).  (1)  and  (m)  of  Section 
144  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  relet- 
tered  as  (i),  (j),  (k)  and  (1)  respectively,  in- 
cluding any  references  to  such  subsections. 

(c)  Section  151(g)  of  Title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code  (87  SUt.  285).  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  and  fourth  sentences  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "No  SUte  shall 
submit  any  such  report  to  the  Secretary  for 
any  year  after  the  second  year  following 
completion  of  the  pavement  marking  pro- 
gram In  that  SUte." 

(d)  Section  152(g)  of  Title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  (92  SUt.  2723)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sen- 
tences. 

(e)  Section  163(o)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  (87  SUt. 
280)  Is  repealed  and  subsections  (p)  and  (g) 
of  section  163  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  are  relettered  as 
(o)  and  (p)  respectively.  Including  any  refer- 
ences to  such  subsections. 

(f)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973  (87  SUt.  283)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sen- 
tences. 

(g)  Subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  Section 
123  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978 
(92  SUt.  2701)  are  repealed. 

(h)  Section  209  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1978  (92  SUt.  2732)  is  repealed. 

(i)  Section  107(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  (49  U.S.C.  1307(b); 
92  SUt.  1709)  is  repealed. 

(j)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  (49  U.S.C.  1307(c); 
92  SUt.  1709)  Is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  602  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  79;  87  SUt. 
1022;  P.L.  93-236)  is  repealed. 

(1)  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended,  (30  U.S.C.  185)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  28(w)<3)  and  28(w)(4). 

(m)  Section  475  of  Title  14.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsections  (e) 
and  (f ). 

(n)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
eries Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (16  U.S.C.  1861;  90  SUt.  358)  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  third  full  sentence. 

(o)  Section  391a(19)  of  Title  46,  United 
SUtes  Code  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASITRY 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  208(e)(1)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  (49 
U.S.C.  1742(e);  84  SUt.  250).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(1)  Management— It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  hold  the  trust  fund." 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Act  of  November  13. 
1966,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  equiUble 
tax  treatment  for  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  SUtes,  to  esUblish  a  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing the  costs  of  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns, and  for  other  purposes"  (31  U.S.C. 
757f;  80  SUt.  1590),  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  209(2)(1)  of  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1956  (23  U.S.C.  120  note  (e)(1):  70 
SUt.  399),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  General— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust 
Fund.". 
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(d)  Section  3(cKl)  of  the  Black  Lung  Ben- 
efits Revenue  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
934a(cKl):  92  SUt.  13).  is  amended  to  read 
an  follows:  "(cKl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the 
fund.". 

(e)  Section  223(bMl)  of  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980 
(42  U.S.C.  9«33;  94  SUt.  2802),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  TRUSTEE.— The 
Secretary  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund.". 

(f)  Section  203(cHl)  of  Public  Law  95-502 
(33  U.S.C.  1801(CH1);  92  SUt.  1697).  U 
amended  to  read  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  hold  the  Trust  Fund.". 

(g)  Section  303(cKl)  of  Public  Law  96-451 
(16  U.S.C.  1606a:  94  SUt.  1991).  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the 
Trust  Fund.". 

(h)  Chapter  3  of  Public  Law  91-599  (84 
SUt.  1658)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
numeral  "(1)",  striking  out  the  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  "country"  and  inserting  a 
period  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
the  remainder  of  the  provision. 

(ixa)  Section  30  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
AgreemenU  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
286e-9.  92  SUt.  1052)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(a)". 

(b)  Section  30(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
286e-9.  92  SUt.  1052)  Is  repealed. 

(J)  Subsection  602(c)  of  Public  Law  96-259 
(22  U.S.C.  262J.  94  SUt.  433)  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  AGEIfCT  FOR  INTCRNATIONAI. 
DEVELOPKZlfT 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  620(8M2)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  (22 
U.S.C.  2370(s)(2):  83  SUt.  820)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  634(a)(2KB)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  (22  U.S.C. 
2394(aH2)(B):  92  SUt.  957)  U  repealed. 

(c)  Sections  634  (aK6)  and  (a)(7)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
(22  U.S.C.  2394  (aH6)  and  (aH7):  92  SUt. 
957)  are  repealed. 

RKPORT  BY  THK  CIVIL  AKRONAUTICS  BOARD 

Sec.  116.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1325:  72  SUt.  744).  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717J(a):  52  SUt.  827)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  case  two  or 
more  SUtes  propose  to  the  Congress  com- 
pacts dealing  with  the  conservation,  produc- 
tion. transporUtion.  or  distribution  of  natu- 
ral gas.  the  Commission,  upon  a  request 
from  Congress,  will  be  required  to  assemble 
pertinent  information  relative  to  the  mat- 
ters covered  in  any  such  proposed  compact, 
to  make  public  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress information  so  obtained,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  further  legisla- 
tion as  may  appear  to  be  appropriate  or  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
proposed  compact,  and  to  aid  in  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  gas  resources  within  the 
United  SUtes  and  in  the  orderly.  equiUble. 
and  economic  production,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  natural  gas."  Section 
11(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717J: 
52  SUt.  827)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commission,  upon  a  request  from 
Congress  will  be  required  to  assemble  and 
keep  current  pertinent  information  relative 
to  the  effect  and  operation  of  any  compact 
between  two  or  more  SUtes  heretofore  or 
hereafter  approved  by  the  Congress,  to 
make  such  Information  public,  and  to  report 


to  the  Congress,  as  requested,  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  appear  to  be  appropriate 
or  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
such  compact." 

(b)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  797(d);  41  Stat.  1065;  46  SUt.  798; 
49  SUt.  840:  16  U.S.C.  797(d))  U  amended  by 
deleting  the  sentence  sUting  "Such  report 
shall  contain  the  names  and  show  the  com- 
pensation of  the  persons  employed  by  the 
Commission." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  797(d);  41  SUt.  1065:  46  SUt.  798; 
49  SUt.  840)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  sen- 
tence sUtlng  "The  Conunlssion.  on  or 
before  the  third  day  of  January  of  each 
year,  shall  submit  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  a  classified  report  showing 
the  permits  and  licenses  Issued  under  this 
Part,  and  in  each  case  the  parties  thereto, 
the  terms  prescribed,  and  the  moneys  re- 
ceived, if  any,  or  account  thereof." 

REPORTS  BY  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  118  (a)  Section  10  of  Public  Law  94- 
519  of  October  17.  1976  (90  SUt.  2457;  40 
U.S.C.  493)  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  483:  90  SUt.  2455)  is  repealed. 

REPORT  BY  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  119.  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
1  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  (P.L.  95- 
473;  92  SUt.  1350;  49  U.S.C.  10327(J))  are  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  2304(e)  of  Title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  2476  of  Title  42.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  fisc&l  year 
1979  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Au- 
thorization Act  (P.L.  95-801;  42  U.S.C. 
2205(a);  92  SUt.  3953),  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  201(h)  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-438;  42  U.S.C. 
5841:  88  SUt.  1233),  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Price- Anderson  Act 
(P.L.  85-256.  71  SUt.  579)  is  repealed. 

REPORT  BY  THE  OmcS  OP  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  122.  Sections  5114  (a)  and  (b)  of  TiUe 
5.  United  SUtes  Code  (80  SUt.  456).  are  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (88  SUt.  746;  15  U.S.C.  639)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (gKl) 
and  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Small  Business  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1980  (94  SUt.  849;  15 
U.S.C.  631(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  and  redesignating  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respec- 
tively. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  102(bKl)(C)  of  Public 
Law  96-22  of  June  13.  1979.  entitled  "Veter- 
ans Health  Care  Amendments  of  1979."  (38 
U.S.C.  612(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  paragraph  beginning  with  "In  any  year 
in  which  the  President's  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  .  .  . "  and  ending  with  "Any 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 


tion shall  include  a  comment  by  the  Admin- 
istrator on  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  610(c)  of  this  title  for  fur- 
nishing incidental  dental  care  to  hospital- 
ized veterans." 

(b)  Section  201(b)  of  Public  Law  96-22  of 
June  13.  1979.  entitled  "Veterans  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1979."  (38  U.S.C.  601. 
Note  1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  aU  of 
Note  1. 

(c)  Section  1001  of  Title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  to 
Congress  "  in  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

TITLE  II-MODIFICATIONS 

REPORTS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  OmCE  OP  TBI 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  201. (a)  Section  305  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (21  U.S.C. 
1165:  86  SUt.  70)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""of  each  year"  and  inserting  "1982  and 
every  other  year  thereafter"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(bKl)  Subsection  3679(c)(2)  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(c)(2))  is  amended  to 
change  the  last  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"Reserves  esUblished  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section other  than  temporary  withholdings 
associated  with  routine  financial  manage- 
ment objectives,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  Section  1011(1)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(31  U.S.C.  1401(1)).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(1)  deferral  of  budget  authority  In- 
cludes—(A)  withholding  or  delaying  the  ob- 
ligation or  expenditure  of  budget  authority, 
except  for  temporary  withholdings  associat- 
ed with  routine  financial  management  ob- 
jectives, (whether  by  esUblishing  reserves 
or  otherwise),  provided  for  projects  or  ac- 
tivities: or  (B)  any  other  type  of  Executive 
action  or  Inaction,  other  than  temporary  re- 
serves esUblished  for  routine  financial  man- 
agement objectives,  which  effectively  pre- 
cludes the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
budget  authority.  Including  authority  to  ob- 
ligate by  contract  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions as  specifically  authorized  by  law;". 

(c)  Subsection  605(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(31  U.S.C.  11a)  is  amended  to  change  the 
first  sentence  as  follows:  ""Concurrent  with 
the  transmittal  of  the  Budget,  the  President 
shall .  . 

REPORT  BY  THE  DKPAHTMKNT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  202.  Title  I  of  the  "Agriculture.  Rural 
E>evelopment.  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1981."  P.L.  96-528.  December 
15.  1980  (IS  U.S.C.  713a-10;  94  SUt.  3104)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "quarterly  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "annual." 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  302(d)  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972  (Title  III).  (16  U.S.C.  1432).  is 
amended  to  read:  "The  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  biennial  report  to  the  Congress,  on 
or  before  March  1  of  every  other  year  begin- 
ning in  1984.  setting  forth  a  comprehensive 
review  of  his  actions  during  the  previous 
two  fiscal  years  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  section,  together  with  ap>- 
propriate  recommendation  for  legislation 
considered  necessary  for  the  designation 
and  protection  of  marine  sanctuaries." 

(b)  Section  5(d)(9)  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  29(M)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "'that  shall  be  re- 
vised and  extended  biennially"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "that  shall  be  reviewed  every 
year  and  revised  as  appropriate." 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  2906)  is  amend- 
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ed  by  striking  out  "not  later  than  January 
30  of  each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year." 
(d)  Section  4(a)  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1703(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  a 
revision  of  the  Plan  shall  be  prepared  and 
so  submitted  by  September  15  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year  occurring  after  1979"  '"and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof"  "and  a  revision  of 
the  Plan  shall  be  prepared  and  so  submitted 
by  September  15  every  three  years  after 
1979." 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Sec.  204.  (aKl)  Section  808(a)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Author- 
ization Act.  1978  (50  U.S.C.  1520(a):  91  SUt. 
334)  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1) 
and  by  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  as 
clauses  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  409(a)  of  Public  Law  91-121. 
November  19.  1969  (50  U.S.C.  1511(a);  83 
SUt.  209)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  ""The  report 
shall  include  a  full  accounting  of  all  experi- 
ments and  studies  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  preceding  year, 
whether  directly  or  under  contract,  which 
involve  the  use  of  human  subJecU  for  the 
testing  of  chemical  or  biological  agents." 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C.  1973cc-ll;  69 
SUt.  585)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "odd- 
numbered  years"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "the  first  odd-numbered  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  the  Presidential 
election  is  held." 

(c)  SecUon  2455(b)  of  TiUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"yearly  period  ending  with  the  preceding 
December  31"  and  Inserting  "preceding 
fiscal  year." 

REPORT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

Sec.  205.  Section  605(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1125;  P.L. 
89-329.  Sec.  605;  79  SUt.  1264;  amended  by 
P.L.  90-575.  Sec.  242;  82  SUt.  1041;  amended 
by  P.L.  96-374.  Sec.  601;  94  SUt.  1467;  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  shall  in- 
clude an  index  and  analysis"  and  Inserting 
instead  "listing". 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Sec.  206.  Section  166(bHl)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6245(bMl»  is  amended  by  striking  "fif- 
teenth" and  inserting  "forty-fifth"  in  its 
place. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  2(d)  of  Public  Law  97- 
135  (25  U.S.C.  472a(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  they  took  In 
such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  instead 
"which  they  have  taken",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "biennial"  before 
"report". 

(b)  Section  2(e)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-135 
(25  U.S.C.  472a(eK2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  they  took  In 
such    fiscal    year"    and    inserting    Instead 

"which  they  have  taken",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "biennial"  before 
"report". 

(c)  Section  26  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  675)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  following  the  conven- 
ing of  each  regiilar  session  of  each  Congress, 


the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  each  "  and  in- 
serting instead  "the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
each  biennally ". 

(d)  Section  1875(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  139S(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""a  validation  of  the  accredlUtion 
process  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Ac- 
credlUtion of  Hospitals.". 

(e)  Section  1881(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  In  the  material  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "'to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  1.  1979,  and  July  1  of  each 
year  thereafter"  and  inserting  Instead  "an- 
nually to  the  Congress". 

(f)  Section  405(b)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  RehabillUtlon  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1172(b))  U  amended— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  Inserting  "biennially"  after  ""transmit", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(g)  Section  301(b)(4)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241(bX4))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "an  annual"  sind  Insert- 
ing Instead  "a  biennial",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  out 
"year"  and  Inserting  Instead  "period". 

(h)  Section  336  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C  2541)  is  amended  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  by  striking 
out  "on  May  1  of  each  year". 

(1)  Section  434(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-l(e))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  ". 
as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
sixty  days,  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,", 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"'an  annual"  and  inserting  Instead  "a  bienni- 
al", and 

(3)  in  the  matter  in  the  last  sentence  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"annual"  and  inserting  instead  "biennial". 

(J)  Section  43S(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-2(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "a  biennial"  and  by  striking  out  "(on 
or  before  November  30  of  each  year)". 

(k)  Section  439(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-6(e))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  Inserting 
instead  "a  biennial"  and  by  striking  out  "on 
or  before  November  30  of  each  year". 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  701  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  1671)  is  amen'ied  by  striking  out  ""an- 
nually" and  inserting  instead  "biennially". 

(m)  Section  22(f)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
671(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "biennially"  after 
"submit",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "an  annual  report"  and 
inserting  Instead  "a  report". 

(n)  Section  8  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1457)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  in- 
serting instead  the  following:  "All  agencies 
except  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  submit  their  reports  in 
January  of  each  year.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  Include 
this  report  In  its  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  activities  under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlssion  shall  include  this  report  in  the 
Commission's  annual  report  to  Congress.". 

(o)  Section  204  of  Public  Law  94-505  (42 
U.S.C.  3524)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"REPORTS 


'"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  shall, 
not  later  than  April  30  and  October  31  of 
each  year,  prepare  semiannual  reports  sum- 
marizing the  activities  of  the  Office  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  six-month  peri- 
ods ending  March  31  and  September  30. 
Such  reports  shall  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to— 

"(1)  a  description  of  significant  problems, 
abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  operations  of 
the  Department  disclosed  by  such  activities 
during  the  reporting  period; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  recommendations 
for  corrective  action  made  by  the  Office 
during  the  reptortlng  period  with  respect  to 
significant  problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies 
identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  an  identification  of  each  significant 
recommendation  described  In  previous  re- 
ports under  this  section  on  which  corrective 
action  has  not  been  completed: 

"(4)  a  summary  of  matters  referred  to 
prosecutive  authorities  and  the  prosecutions 
and  convictions  which  have  resulted; 

"(5)  a  summary  of  each  report  made  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  205(bK2)  during 
the  reporting  period;  and 

"(6)  a  listing  of  each  audit  report  complet- 
ed by  the  Office  during  the  reporting 
period. 

"'(b)  Semiannual  reports  of  the  Inspector 
General  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  April  30  and  (Dctober  31  of 
each  year  and  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  appropriate  committees  or 
subcommittees  of  the  Congress  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt,  together  with  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  containing  any  com- 
ments he  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  transmission 
of  each  semi-annual  report  to  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  copies  of  such 
report  available  to  the  public  upon  request 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

"(d)  The  Inspector  General  shall  report 
Immediately  to  the  Secretary  whenever  the 
Inspector  Creneral  becomes  aware  of  par- 
ticularly serious  or  flagrant  problems, 
abuses,  or  deficiencies  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Department.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
any  such  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  of  Congress  within 
seven  calendar  days,  together  with  a  report 
by  the  Secretary  containing  any  comments 
he  deems  appropriate.". 

(p)(l)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6106a(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  "a 
report"  and  inserting  Instead  "Not  later 
than  December  31  of  1979  and  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  through  1983.  and  not  later 
than  December  31  of  each  year  after  1983  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  requires  such  a  report,  the  head  of 
each  Federal  department  or  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6106a(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
precedes  "shall  compile"  tjid  inserting  in- 
stead "Not  later  than  March  31  of  1980  and 
of  each  succeeding  year  through  1984.  and 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  succeeding 
year  following  a  year  in  which  he  requires 
reports  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  4(dK2)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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Act  (42  VS.C.  3531:  79  SUt.  667)  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  8tiikin«  out  "The  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  December  1  of  each  year,  submit 
to  Consreas  an  annual  report  which  shall  in- 
clude—" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  December  1. 
1983  and  not  later  than  December  1  of  every 
second  year  thereafter,  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  which  shall  include—";  and 

(2)  Inserting  'and  the  preceding"  after 
"current"  in  clause  (A). 

(b)  Section  408(bH2)  of  the  Housing  and 
Comjnunity  Development  Amendments  of 
1978  (42  U.S.C.  8007;  92  SUt.  2109)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'publish  annually 
and  submit  lo  the  Congress"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "publish  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30.  1983 
and  not  later  than  September  30  of  every 
second  year  thereafter". 

(c)  Section  817  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
(12  D.S.C.  1701p:  68  SUt.  648)  U  amended 
by  striking  out,  "and  shall  also  contain"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "that  section". 

KXPORTS  BT  THX  OKPAKTlCBlfT  OP  TRX  IimHIOR 

Sk.  309.  (aXl)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of 
June  22.  1936  (49  SUt.  1804).  as  amended. 
(25  U.S.C.  389e),  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Adjustments,  deferrals,  and  can- 
cellations of  charges  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  after  following  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1982  (47  SUt.  564;  35  n.S.C.  386e).  ' 

(2)  The  second  proviso  of  the  Act  of  July 
1.  1932  (47  SUt.  564;  25  U.S.C.  386a)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  shall  report  such 
adjustments  and  eliminations  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  sixty  calendar  days  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  are  made;". 

(3)  The  last  proviso  of  said  Act  of  July  1. 
1932,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"sixty  legislative  days"  each  place  where  it 
appears  and,  in  each  Instance,  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase,  "ninety  calendar 
days". 

(bKl)  Section  1136  of  the  Education 
AmendmenU  of  1978  (92  SUt.  2327;  25 
n.S.C.  2016)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"Such  report  shall  also  include  the  cur- 
rent sUtus  of  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges.  The  annual  budget  submission  for 
the  Bureau's  education  programs  shall. 
among  other  things.  Include  ( 1 )  information 
on  the  funds  provided  previously  private 
schools  under  section  208  of  the  Indian  Self 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (88  SUt.  2216;  25  n.S.C.  458d);  (2)  the 
needs  and  coats  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  tribally  controlled  conununlty  col- 
leges eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Trib- 
ally Controlled  Community  College  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  1325;  25  U.S.C. 
1801  et  seq.):  and  (3)  the  plans  required  by 
section  1121(f).  and  1122(c);  and  1125(b)  of 
this  Act  (26  U.S.C.  2001(f).  3002(c).  and 
2005(b))." 

( 3 1  The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealled: 

(I)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  106  and  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (cX2)  of  section 
107  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt. 
1327;  25  U.S.C  1807(e)  and  1808<cK3));  and 

(U)  The  last  sentence  of  section  208  of  the 
Indian  SeU-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  (88  SUt.  2216:  25  U.S.C. 
4S8d). 

KKPOrra  BT  THB  OKTASTIfXirr  OF  JUSTICK 

8k.  210.  (a)  Section  918(a)  of  the  Finan- 
cial  Institutions   Regulatory   and   Interest 


Rate  Control  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
1693p<a):  92  SUt.  3740)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  and  fourth  sentences  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  at  one-year  intervals  thereafter,  the 
Board  shall  make  reports  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  administration  of  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title,  including  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Board  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate." 

(b)  Section  252(i)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(1):  89  SUt. 
898)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "6  months" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "year  " 

(c)  Section  8B  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Act  of  1976  (30  U.S.C.  208-2:  90  SUt.  1089)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  .  .  .  "Each  submis- 
sion shall  also  contain  a  report  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes  on  compe- 
tition in  the  coal  and  energy  Industries,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  whether  the  antitrust 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  antitrust  laws 
are  effective  In  preserving  or  promoting 
competition  In  the  coal  or  energy  Industry. " 

KKrOSTS  BT  TRS  DKPARTMKIIT  OP 
TKAJfSrOBTATIOII 

Ssc.  211.  (a)  Section  515  of  the  Railroad 
Revltalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976.  P.L.  94-210  (90  SUt.  82;  45  U.S.C. 
835).  is 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Emergency  Rail 
Services  Act  of  1970.  P.L.  91-463  (84  SUt. 
1978:  45  U.S.C.  669).  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  409  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980.  PX.  96-448  (94  SUt.  1948),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  each 
report  the  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Con- 
gress on  the  past  and  anticipated  financial 
condition  and  operations  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Railroad  RehablliUtlon  and  Im- 
provement Fund  esUblished  under  Section 
502(a)  of  the  Railroad  Revltalization  and 
Regtilatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  P.L.  94-210, 
and  of  the  Obligation  Ouarantee  Fund  es- 
tablished under  section  511(b)  of  that  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  include  In 
the  report  information  on  the  financial  c»n- 
dltion  of  each  railroad  having  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  the  Emergency  Rail  Services 
Act  of  1970.  P.U  92-«63,  throughout  the  ex- 
istence of  such  loan." 

RKPORTS  BT  THX  DSP/UmfKNT  OP  THX  'TRSAStniT 

Sk.  212  (a)  Section  33<c)  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended  (94 
SUt.  1562).  U  amended  by  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  ".  Including  an 
overall  assessment,  to  the  extent  feasible,  of 
the  effects  of  economic  policies,  adopted  as 
psirt  of  Fund  standby  arrangements,  on 
basic  human  needs." 

(b)  Subsection  <cKl)  of  Section  701  of  the 
International  Financial  Institutions  Act.  as 
amended  (91  SUt.  1609.  94  SUt.  431)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  word  "including"  the  following:  "exclud- 
ing section  704  and". 

RXrOIIT  BT  THX  RATIOIIAL  LASOS  RXLATIORS 
•OAJU) 

Sk.  213.  Section  3(c)  of  the  National 
LAbor  Relations  Act  (29  XiS.Q.  153(c):  61 
SUt.  139)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sut- 
Ing  in  detail  the  cases  It  has  heard,  the  deci- 
sions it  has  rendered,  and  an  account  of  all 
moneys  It  has  disbursed  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""summarising  significant  case 
activities  and  operations  for  that  fiscal 
year." 


RXPORTS  BT  "THE  NATIONAL  SCIKNCX 
POUNDA"nON 


See.  214.  (a)  Subsection  4(J)  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(jMl)  The  Board  shall  periodically  render 
to  the  President,  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  on  indicators  of  the  sUte  of 
science  and  engineering  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  render  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  submission  to  the  Congress  reports 
on  policy  matters  related  to  research  and 
education  in  science  and  engineering,  as  the 
Board,  the  President,  or  the  Congress  deter- 
mines the  need  for  such  reporU." 

(b)  The  National  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-282)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  section  209  Is  deleted:  and 

(2)  section  206  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  not  less 
frequently  than  biennially  to  the  Congress, 
beginning  on  February  15,  1983.  a  Science 
and  Technology  Report  and  Outlook  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Report")  which 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Office  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
with  appropriate  assistance  from  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  such 
consultants  and  contractors  as  the  Office  or 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation deems  necessary.  The  Report  may  in- 
clude- 

"'(I)  a  review  of  developments  of  national 
significance  in  science  and  technology: 

"(11)  a  description  of  major  Federal  deci- 
sions and  actions  related  to  science  and 
technology  that  have  occurred  since  the 
previous  such  report: 

'"(ill)  a  discussion  of  currently  important 
national  Issues  in  which  scientific  or  techni- 
cal considerations  are  of  major  significance; 

"(iv)  a  forecast  of  emerging  issues  of  na- 
tional significance  resulting  from,  or  Identi- 
fied through,  scientific  research  or  in  which 
scientific  or  technical  considerations  are  of 
major  Importance:  and 

"(v)  a  discussion  of  opportunities  for,  and 
constraints  on,  the  use  of  new  and  existing 
scientific  and  technological  information  and 
capabilities  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  achievement  of  Federal  pro- 
gram objectives  and  national  goals. 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  Insure  that  the 
Report,  in  the  form  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  printed  and  made  available  as  a 
public  document.'" 

RXPORT  BT  THX  VXTXRANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Skc.  215  Section  4142(hH4)  of  Title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  "together  with  a  summary 
of  the  reasons  that  such  scholarships  were 
not  accepted."  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu 
thereof. 

SacnoN-BT-SxcnoN  Analtsis  op  Pkoposxd 
Bill  To  Discontinttx  or  Amxns  Certain 

RSPOSTING  RxqCIRXXKNTS 
TITLXI 

StctiotK  101 
(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  reporU  to 
the  Congress  by  Federal  agencies  setting 
forth  the  number  of  scientific  or  profession- 
al positions  esUblished  to  carry  out  the  re- 
search and  development  functions  in  their 
respective  agencies  during  the  calendar  year 
and  the  name,  rate  of  pay,  and  description 
of  the  qualifications  of  each  Incumbent,  to- 
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gether  with  a  sUtement  of  the  functions 
performed  by  each. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the 
annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  the  Congress  of  expenditures 
made  under  all  appropriations  for  propaga- 
tion of  food  fishes. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  In- 
spector General,  or  comparable  official,  or  if 
there  is  no  Inspector  Oeneral  or  comparable 
official,  the  agency  head  or  the  agency 
head's  designee,  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
along  with  the  budget  Justification,  an  eval- 
uation of  the  agency's  progress  to  institute 
effective  management  controls  and  improve 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  daU 
provided  to  the  Federal  Procurement  DaU 
System  regarding  consultant  service  con- 
tractual arrangemente.  This  deletion  will 
remove  the  reporting  burden  and  related 
costs  of  preparing  a  meaningful  annual  eval- 
uaUon.  Subsections  (2).  (3).  (4)  and  (5) 
delete  the  same  reporting  requirement  as 
subsection  (1)  but  required  by  different  acts 
of  Congress. 

(d)  Repeals  the  requirement,  contained  in 
several  appropriations  acts,  that  Federal 
agencies  annually  submit  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  as  part 
of  their  budget  justifications,  the  estimated 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  consulting 
services,  the  appropriations  accounts  in 
which  those  funds  are  located,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  need  for  those  services. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  each 
Federal  agency  publish  annually  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  systems  of  records  it  has 
esUblished.  The  revision  would  leave  in 
effect  the  requirement  that  agencies  pub- 
lish initial  notices  describing  their  systems, 
and  while  permitting  agencies  to  use  discre- 
tion in  publishing  additional  notices  would 
eliminate  the  annual  compilation  require- 
ment. The  information  contained  in  these 
agency  reports  duplicates  Information 
which  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register 
compiles  and  publishes  annually.  This  dele- 
tion will  remove  the  reporting  burden  on 
each  agency,  and  will  result  in  an  annual 
cost  savings  to  the  Federal  government  of 
approximately  $2  million.  To  date,  the  Fed- 
eral Register  has  not  been  an  effective 
means  for  obtaining  public  comment  on 
agency  Privacy  Act  issuances  since  it  Is  not 
widely  luiown  outside  of  government  circles. 
Furthermore,  agencies  have  consistently  re- 
ported that  rules  and  notices  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  generated  little  or  no 
public  comment. 

Section  102 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
President  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  all 
agencies'  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974.  The  information  conUined  in  this 
report  duplicates  Information  which  will  be 
reported  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  compliance  with  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980  (44  U.S.C.  Ch.  35). 
particularly  subsections  3504(f)  and  3513(b). 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
submit  axuiual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  major  activities  of  the  office.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  such  reports  duplicates 
annual  budget  justifications  and  advance 
notices  of  proposed  procurement  policies 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
actions  taken  by  Federal  agencies  to  procure 
items  composed  of  the  highest  percentage 


of  recovered  materials  consistent  with  main- 
taining satisfactory  level  of  competition, 
and  the  progress  made  in  the  ImplemenU- 
tlon of  such  policy.  The  reports  provided  to 
the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  by  the  executive  agencies  for  compi- 
lation Into  annual  report  have  been  inconse- 
quential in  nature  and  have  been  ineffective 
for  use  by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  costs  of  maintaining  and  com- 
piling daU  of  this  kind  do  not  warrant  con- 
tinuation of  this  report. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
report  annually  on  their  plans  to  meet  the 
information  needs  of  the  Congress. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provide  an  annual  listing  of  every 
account  containing  unvouchered  expendi- 
tures that  are  potentially  subject  to  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 

(f )  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  drug  abuse  policy  coordination.  The 
report  duphcates  information  Included  in 
the  Federal  Strategy. 

Section  103 

(a)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  submit  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the  expendi- 
tures, by  sUte,  the  number  of  participants, 
and  the  cost  of  administration  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  furnish  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture a  sUtement  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  amount  of  rentals  paid  for  prop- 
erty of  Forest  Service  employees. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  expenditures  made  and 
obligations  Incurred,  by  classes  and 
amounts,  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  (ACP).  Each  Congressional  Office 
receives  an  annual  sUtlstlcal  report  on  the 
ACP. 

Section  104 
Deletes  the  requirement  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  (FPLA)  which  in- 
cludes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  among 
those  required  to  transmit  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  their  activities  for  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  FPLA,  15  U.S.C. 
1457.  This  amendment  would  not  diminish 
the  consumer  protection  afforded  by  the 
FPLA,  since  the  Secretary  would  still  be  re- 
quired under  sections  5  (d)  and  (e)  of  FPLA 
to  identify  and  report  promptly  to  Congress 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
undue  proliferation  of  commodities  pack- 
aged In  amounU  difficult  for  consumers  to 
compare  has  occurred.  Repeal  of  the  re- 
quirement for  a  routine  annual  report 
would  resxilt  in  an  estimated  savings  of  sig- 
nificant proportion  In  administrative  costs. 
Section  105 

(a)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  report  annually  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
amounts  paid  and  adjustments  made  under 
each  plan.  (The  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  is  not 
administered  in  the  manner  conceived  when 
the  reporting  requirement  was  esUblished.) 

(b)  Repeals  Chapter  161  of  Title  10,  which 
consisU  of  one  Section,  2701.  This  repeal  de- 


letes the  requirements  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  maintain,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
records  of  the  fixed  property,  installations, 
major  equipment  Items,  and  stored  supplies 
of  the  military  departments  on  both  a  quan- 
tlUtlve  and  monetary  basts  and  report  on 
these  property  records  once  a  year  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  reporU 
annually  be  made  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  on  the  condition  and  op>eration  of 
Defense  Department  working  capital  funds 
esUblished  under  10  U.S.C.  2208. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  submit  to  Congress,  on  or 
before  March  15  of  each  year,  the  latest 
avaUable  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
sUtlstics,  estimated  to  the  extent  necessary, 
on  the  Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment or  bid  and  proposal  payments  made  to 
major  defense  contractors  during  the  pre- 
ce<Ung  calendar  year. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  submit  annually  an 
annex  to  the  Defense  Manpower  Require- 
ments Report  which  identifies,  defines  and 
groups  by  mission  the  types  of  military 
bases.  Installation  and  facilities  In  the  base 
structure.  The  report  also  provides  an  ex- 
planation and  Justification  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  base  structure  and  the 
proposed  military  force  structure  together 
with  an  Identification  of  base  operating  sup- 
port costs. 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Inform  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  with  regard  to 
certain  base  closure  and  realignment  pro- 
posals. 

(g)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Military  Department,  or  his  des- 
ignee, submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  before  entering  Into  certain 
Real  Property  transactions  exceeding  more 
than  $100,000.  In  the  case  of  leases,  the 
annual  fair  market  rental  must  exceed 
$100,000. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Military  Department  report  to 
the  Conmiittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
leases  in  foreign  countries  If  the  average  es- 
timated annual  rental  during  the  term  of 
the  lease  is  more  than  $250,000. 

(I)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  MUitary  Department  provide 
written  notice  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  ac- 
quiring an  Interest  in  land  that  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  Interest  of  National  Defense 
when  the  estimated  fair  market  value  is  In 
excess  of  $100,000  and  the  urgency  is  such 
that  the  acquisition  cannot  be  Included  In 
an  annual  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

(j)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  a  retired 
officer  or  former  officer  in  pay  grade  0-4  or 
above  submit  an  annual  Individual  report  on 
employment  if  employed  by  or  performs 
services  for  a  defense  prime  contractor  (re- 
ceiving $10  million  or  more  in  negotiated 
contracts)  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  or  more  per 
year.  Also,  the  section  deletes  a  similar  em- 
ployment reporting  requirement  for  any 
former  Department  of  Defense  civilian  offi- 
cer or  employee  who,  at  any  time  during  the 
3-year  period  Immediately  preceding  the  ter- 
mination of  last  employment  with  the  De- 
partment, was  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  minimum  rate  payable  for 
grade  OS-13  and  employed  by  a  prime  de- 
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fense  contractor  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  or 
more.  Additionally,  the  annual  reporting  re- 
quirement will  be  deleted  for  a  civilian  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  who 
during  a  flacal  year  waa  paid  a  salary  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  grade  OS- 13  rate. 
and  who  waa  previously  employed  by  a  de- 
fense prime  contractor  at  a  salary  of  $15,000 
or  more.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  re- 
lieved of  the  requirement  to  submit  a  con- 
solidated report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
and  to  hold  such  reports  for  public  review. 
Repeal  of  this  statute  will  in  no  way  change 
existing  conlUct-of-lnterest  sUtutes  and  reg 
ulatlons  governing  the  contracting  process. 

(k)  Deletes  the  requirement  contained  In 
section  812  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1975,  for  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Mill 
tary  Departments  on  the  operation  of  their 
recycling  programs  In  support  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  energy  conservation. 

(1)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  semlannu 
al  reports  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
options  on  parcels  of  real  property  acquired 
during  each  preceding  six-month  p»?riod 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31  (10 
UAC.  2677(c)). 

(m)  Section  2110(b)  allows  the  Secretary 
to  provide  a  flight  Instruction  program  for 
members  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Striking  the  sen- 
tence deletes  the  requirement  for  a  report 
on  the  flight  Instruction  program. 

(n)  Section  502  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  made  permanent 
law  a  provision  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1980  Act 
which  prohibited  conversion  to  performance 
by  private  contractors  of  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial type  activity  functions  currently 
performed  by  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel solely  to  circumvent  personnel  ceil- 
ings. The  section  also  Imposed  various  re- 
porting and  certification  requirements.  This 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  requirement 
to  perform  detailed  cost  studies  and  reports 
for  small  activities  prior  to  converting  to 
contract. 

Section  10« 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  in  the 
Secretary's  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  Institutions  which  become 
eligible  for  Developing  Institution  designa- 
tion under  the  waiver  authority  granted  to 
the  Secretary,  the  decision  malOng  process 
for  each  institution  be  reported.  A  list  of 
the  institutions,  as  required  by  section 
342(aK2)<B).  Is  sufficient.  The  ellmixuited 
requirement  created  an  excessive  burden  on 
the  program  office.  The  abuses  that  necessi- 
tated this  part  of  the  report  have  been  cor- 
rected. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary make  an  annual  report  on  activities 
of  Centers  on  E}ducational  Media  and  Mate- 
rials for  the  Handicapped.  This  report  pro- 
vides no  useful  information  that  Is  not  re- 
ported elsewhere,  e.g.  In  the  budget  Justifi- 
cation. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary report  biennially  to  the  Congress  on 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Education  Professional  Develop- 
ment. The  consolidation  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  Teacher  Center  programs  has 
eliminated  any  need  for  this  report. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  studies 
evaluating  the  Impact  and  effectiveness  of 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  be  reported  annually  to  Congress  and 
the  public.  This  part  of  the  Act  has  no  ap- 
propriation to  carry  out  the  study. 


(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
annual  report  on  client  assistance  projects 
be  reported  to  Congress.  This  report  can  be 
subsumed  by  the  Annual  Report  on  Federal 
Activities  related  to  the  Admlnistraiion  of 
the  RehabUIUtion  Act. 

(f)  This  provision  deletes  the  requirement 
that  an  annual  report  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Continuing  Education  be  report 
ed  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Secretary.  This  reporting  requirement  is  re- 
dundant with  the  requirement  that  all  stat- 
utory advisory  councils  make  such  a  r«port 
(Section  443(a)<2)  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1233(b)).  The  Fed 
eral  budget  contains  no  funding  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  In  FY  1982.  The  proposed 
budget  for  FY  1983  also  contains  no  fund- 
ing. 

Section  107 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eiiergy.  under  Public  Law  93-275. 
submit  to  the  Congress  semiannually  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  energy  shortages 
and  the  Secretary's  actions  on  employment 
and  the  economy.  This  reportir«  require- 
ment can  be  met  adequately  by  E.O.  12291. 
of  February  17.  1981.  subsection  3(h).  which 
requires  Impact  analyses  for  any  new  and 
currently  effective  Federal  regulation. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  under  Public  Law  93-577, 
submit  a  report  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  any  Joint  Federal-Industry  experimental, 
demonstration,  or  commercial  corporation. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  Section 
314  of  Public  Law  94-187  that  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  make  a  determination  on  pro- 
posed fossil  energy  major  construction 
projects  exceeding  $250,000  to  Congress. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  subsec- 
tion 908(d)  of  Public  Law  95-87  that  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  submit  annually  a  dem- 
onstration of  alternate  coal  mining  technol- 
ogies. 

(eKl)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Eiiergy  Sectuity  Act  that  the 
President  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  actions  taken  with  regard  to  syn- 
thetic fuel  development,  contracts,  loan 
guarantees,  bids  and  liability,  and  with 
regard  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Coriwration. 

(eK2)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
President  transmit  to  Congress  energy  tar- 
gets and  reports  thereon  In  alternate  years, 
for  net  Imports,  domestic  production  and 
end-use  consumption  for  calendar  years 
1985.  1990.  1995  and  2000. 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirements  under  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1980 
Act,  Public  Law  96-126.  that  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  submit  a  written  report  to  Con- 
gress every  six  months  detailing  the  activi- 
ties carved  out  under  the  appropriation  for 
the  Special  Energy  Security  Reserve  Fund. 

(g)  IDeletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  produce  quarterly  reports 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  do- 
mestic reserves  and  production,  imports, 
and  inventories  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  natural  gas. 
coal,  and  financial  matters.  Most  of  the  In- 
formation will  continue  to  be  available  In 
monthly  publications  or  secondary  sources. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  on  coal  reserves  disclosure.  The 
United  States  coal  reserves  are  estimated  to 
last  In  excess  of  3(X)  years. 

(I)  (1)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Financial  Reporting 
System  (FRS)  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  structure  of  the  energy  industry 
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that  Is  submitted  to  Congress  luiu  kuttt.  u>>^.. 
can  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

(I)  (2)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  title 
VIII  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  that  the 
President  transmit,  biannually.  a  National 
Energy  Plan. 

(j)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  each  submit  separate  reports  to 
Congress  concerning  the  motor  vehicle  fuel 
consumption  associated  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  emission  stand- 
ards for  each  model  year.  Such  a  report 
would  still  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(k)  Deletes  the  requirement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  submit  evaluation  re- 
ports upon  request  of  Congress  on  the  appli- 
cation of  solar  energy  to  residential  housing 
demonstration  projects.  Congress  never  re- 
quested such  reports  and  the  demonstration 
program  expired  In  FTT  1979. 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  deletes  the  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  any 
determination,  together  with  all  relevant  In- 
formation In  support  thereof,  whether  the 
Secretary's  purchase  or  lease  of  electric  or 
hybrid  vehicles  under  the  Act,  would,  with 
high  probability,  displace  the  normal  levels 
of  private  procurement  of  such  vehicles  for 
use  in  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (2)  deletes  the  requirement  for 
the  Secretary  of  Elnergy.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  Include  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  evaluation  program  concerning 
the  inclusion  of  electric  vehicles  In  the  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  program  in  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicle  research,  demonstration 
and  development  program  and  to  Issue  a 
final  report  to  Congress  on  the  evaluation 
progam  and  any  recommendations  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987. 

(m)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  summary  of  combined  Department 
of  Energy-Industry  efforts  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  technologies  for  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal;  Improved  recovery  methods 
for  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  oU  from 
shale,  and  development  of  advanced  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  fossil  fuels. 

(n)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Eiiergy  as- 
certain and  report  to  Congress  on  any 
changes  in  fuel  supply  patterns,  tax  policies, 
and  standards  governing  the  manufacture 
of  vehicles  which  are  needed  to  facilitate 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  methane-fueled 
vehicles. 

Paragraph  (3)  repeals  the  requirement  for 
an  annual  report  on  activities  being  under- 
taken under  the  provisions  of  the  Methane 
Transportation  Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act. 

(o)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  section 
57(a)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974  that  the  Energy  Information 
Agency  (EIA)  prepare  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  which  contains  a  description  of 
EIA  activities  and  reports,  a  summary  of 
statistical  Information,  and  forecasts  of 
future  energy  trends.  Short  term  analysis 
and  projections  of  energy  trends  and  histor- 
ical statistical  information  may  be  provided 
in  other  existing  EIA  publications. 

(p)  Deletes  the  requirement  under  section 
242  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation 
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Act  of  1979  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
submit  periodic  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
supply  and  demand  of  middle  distillates  at 
the  refining,  wholesale,  and  retail  levels  on 
a  State-by-State  basis.  Appropriately  de- 
tailed Information  that  describes  trends  in 
middle  distillate  markets  may  be  contained 
in  other  existing  EIA  reports. 

(q)  Deletes  the  requirement  of  Public  Law 
95-620.  Sec.  742  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  submit  an  Interagency  study  on 
competition  In  the  coal  industry.  Since  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  an  on-going  re- 
quirement to  report  on  competition  in  the 
coal  industry  (Section  8B  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1975. 
Public  Law  94-377.  90  Stat.  1083.  1089.  30 
U.S.C.  208-2).  the  Public  Law  95-620  re- 
quirement Is  redundant  and  unnecessary.  In 
addition.  Section  742  Imposes  a  burden  upon 
fourteen  agencies,  with  the  greatest  burden 
upon  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  re- 
sources used  for  this  report  could  be  used 
more  advantageously  In  other  government 
efforts.  Furthermore.  Section  742  also  im- 
poses a  burden  upon  the  industry.  The  In- 
dustry must  submit  data  to  DOE  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  study,  as  well  as  devote  time 
to  commenting  on  the  draft  and  final  re- 
sults of  the  study. 

Section  108 

(a)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  each  submit  an 
annua]  report  on  the  continuation  pay  pro- 
gram for  dentists  in  the  uniformed  services. 

(b)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Interior  report  annually  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  certain  costs  associated  with  the 
surplus  property  disposal  program. 

(c)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  report  armually  to 
the  Congress  on  conflicts  of  Interest  Involv- 
ing HHS  or  EPA  employees  who  perform 
functions  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act. 

(d)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Htmian  Services 
compile  data  and  periodically  publish  find- 
ings based  on  reports  received  from  States 
on  family  planning  services  which  the 
States  are  required  to  provide  to  individuals 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC).  This  subsection  would 
also  eliminate  the  requirement  for  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  these 
State  programs.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  in  converting  the 
social  services  program  \inder  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram, repealed  the  requirement  that  the 
States  submit  to  the  Secretary  the  reports 
on  their  family  plaiming  services  programs 
upon  which  the  Secretary's  reports  are 
based. 

(e)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  on  the  numbers  and  activi- 
ties of  advisory  committees  that  he  appoints 
to  carry  out  Social  Security  Act  functions. 

(f)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  report 
to  Congress  Immediately  upon  the  approval 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  any  re- 
search, demonstration,  or  similar  project 
with  full  Federal  financing. 

(g)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Program. 


(h)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  pe- 
riodically submit  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  further  the  use  of  home  dialysis 
and  transplantation  by  individuals  suffering 
from  end  stage  renal  disease. 

(1)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  pe- 
riodically repwrt  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  experiments  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  work  by  disability  benefi- 
ciaries. It  would  also  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  time  he  waives  compliance  with 
the  benefit  requirements  of  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  case 
of  such  an  experiment  or  project. 

(J)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  on  health  services  research, 
health  statistics,  health  care  technology, 
and  international  cooperation  In  those  fields 
and  in  biomedical  research.  Much  of  this  in- 
formation duplicates  information  provided 
in  the  reports  required  by  sections 
306(kK4)<G)  and  308(a)(2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

(k)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  aruiual  report  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  disease 
control  activities. 

(I)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
annually  notify  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  as  to  improvements  to  private 
property  under  the  migrant  health  pro- 
gram. No  funds  have  been  expended  for 
such  Improvements. 

(m)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program. 

(n)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  peri- 
odically study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
State  and  Federal  control  of  health  hazards 
from  electronic  product  radiation,  standards 
for  the  use  of  nonmedical  electronic  prod- 
ucts, and  procedures  for  the  detection  and 
measurement  of  electronic  product  radi- 
ation. This  information  would  continue  to 
be  supplied  to  the  Congress  upon  request 
and,  as  appropriate,  in  the  FDA  annual 
report. 

(o)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  annu- 
ally submit  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  electronic  product  radiation  con- 
trol program.  This  Information  would  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  to  the  Congress  upon 
specific  request  and.  as  appropriate,  in  the 
FDA  annual  report. 

(p)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  on  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

(q)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
(formerly  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare)  on  the  number  of  filled  first 
year  positions  In  direct  or  affiliated  medical 
residency  programs  at  medical  schools  eligi- 
ble to  receive  capitation  grants. 

(r)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  SMTices  set 
forth  annually  a  five-year  plan  for  popula- 
tion research  and  family  planning. 

(s)  Eliminates  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 


mit an  annual  report  on  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  research  and  an  annual  es- 
timate of  funding  for  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  research. 

(t)  EHlmlnates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  health  mainte- 
nance organizations. 

(u)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  on  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization financial  Information,  Including 
insider  transactions. 

(V)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
President  submit  an  annual  report  on  inter- 
national health  research  activities. 

(w)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
submit  an  annual  report  on  Federal  activi- 
ties in  the  area  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 

(X)  Eliminates  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  peri- 
odically prepare  rep>orts  on  the  number, 
progress,  and  results  of  contracts  and  grants 
for  developing  and  evaluating  methods  to 
measure  the  effects  of  toxic  substances. 

(y)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
transmit  biennially  a  report  on  research 
Into  the  effects  of  changes  in  atmospheric 
ozone  on  human  health. 

(z)  Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  report 
annually  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  the  activities  of  advisory  councils  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  or  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963. 

(aa)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  handicapped  children  in  Head 
Start  programs. 

(bb)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
report  armually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  and  accomplishments  of  centers 
funded  under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act. 

Section  109. 

(a)  Strikes  Section  311  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Production  Act.  which  re- 
quires the  HUD  Secretary  to  monitor  the 
progress  made  by  States  and  localities  in 
adopting  and  enforcing  Building  Energy 
Performance  Standards  (BEPS).  to  identify 
procedural  obstacles  or  technical  con- 
straints inhibiting  Implementation  of  these 
standards,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  standards;  and  to  report  to  Congress 
semiannually  on  these  issues.  When  this 
provision  was  enacted,  BEPS  were  mandato- 
ry requirements,  and  the  report  was  intend- 
ed to  provide  Information  for  Congress  to 
monitor  BEPS'  Implementation  and  to  make 
a  final  decision  on  the  appropriate  sanctions 
to  force  States  and  localities  to  adopt 
energy  conservation  codes  which  met  or  ex- 
ceeded the  BEPS  requirements.  However, 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  has  made  BE3»S  vol- 
untary rather  than  mandatory.  Therefore, 
the  Information  contained  In  the  report  on 
Implementation  of  mandatory  requirements 
is  no  longer  needed,  and  the  question  of 
sanctions  is  moot.  

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  HUD 
Secretary  report  annually  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  HUD-asslsted  hous- 
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Ing  abaxidonment  demonstration  project*. 
The  Department  has  not  sponsored  any 
demonstrations  on  housing  abandonment 
under  this  authority.  Thus,  the  reportliw 
requirement  is  unnecessary. 

(c)  Repeals  Section  904  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  o/  1977, 
which  requires  HXJD  to  prepare  and  publish 
annually  prototype  housing  costs  for  one-to- 
four  family  dwelling  units  for  each  housing 
market  area  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  pro- 
vision was  originally  enacted  because  of 
Congressional  concern  that  nationally  uni- 
form maximum  mortgage  amounts  did  not 
reflect  market  area  price  differences.  The 
information  was  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
legislation  to  make  mortgage  limits  more  re- 
flective of  area-by-area  housing  costs.  How- 
ever, the  Information  Is  no  longer  necessary. 
Section  33«  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1980  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  increase  maximum  mortgage 
Interest  rates  on  an  area-by-area  basis, 
based  upon  median  housing  prices  in  a  given 
area.  The  Department,  to  implement  Sec- 
tion 336.  has  developed  areawide  housing 
prices  for  the  entire  country.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  further  need  for  the  prototype 
report. 

Section  110 

(a)  Deletes  the  Congressional  reporting  re- 
quirement mandating  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  investigate  and  monitor  contin- 
ually areas  which  have  potential  for  Inclu- 
sion in  a  list  of  at  least  twelve  such  areas  an- 
nually. Each  of  the  areas  must  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  report  out- 
lining its  potential  for  inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  through  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
report  to  Congress.  Investigations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  of 
domestic  sewage,  mine,  petroleum  and  in- 
dustrial wastes,  erosion  silt  and  other  pol- 
luting substances  on  wildlife. 

(c)  and  (d)  Deletes  reports  to  Congress 
pertaining  to  the  restoration  and  conserva- 
tion of  Tule  elk  in  California. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  status  of 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
Interior  employees  who  performed  duties  or 
functions  under  the  Pederal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  This  report  con- 
tains a  summary  of  general  findings,  prob- 
lems encountered,  and  any  actions  taken  on 
employees  required  to  file  financial  disclo- 
sure statements  under  this  act. 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  status  of 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
Interior  employees  who  performed  duties  or 
functions  under  the  National  Park  System- 
Mining  Activity  Act  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  This  report  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  general  findings,  problems  encoun- 
tered, and  any  actions  taken  on  employees 
required  to  file  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments under  this  act. 

(g)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  calendar  year  the  status  of 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
Interior  employees  who  performed  duties  or 
functions  under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  This  report  contains  a  summary  of 
general  finding,  problems  encountered,  and 
any  actions  taken  on  employees  required  to 
file  financial  disclosure  sUtements  under 
this  act. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1  each  calendar  year  status  of  the  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statements  filed  by  Interi- 
or employees  who  performed  duties  or  func- 
tions under  the  Outer  Continental  Staelf 
Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  This  report  con- 
tains a  summary  of  general  findings,  prob- 
lems encountered,  and  any  actions  taken  on 
employees  required  to  filed  financial  disclo- 
sure statements  under  this  act. 

(1)  Repeals  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1961  (75  SUt.  584;  25  U.S.C.  165) 
thus  eliminating  reports  to  Congress  on  any 
proposed  disposition  of  a  per  capita  share  of 
any  fund  which  has  remained  unpaid  and 
unclaimed  for  more  than  six  years. 

(j)  Amends  the  Act  of  September  22,  1961 
(75  Stat.  577;  25  DJS.C.  15).  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement of  reporting  to  Congress  any  pro- 
posed contract  for  the  sale,  operation,  main- 
tenance, repair  or  relocation  of  facilities  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(k)  Repeals  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
21.  1951  (65  SUt.  195:  25  U.S.C.  673)  to 
eliminate  the  annual  report  to  Congress  of 
activities  and  expenditures  under  this  Act 
relating  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation. 

Section  111 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections  submit  on  or 
before  the  Slst  day  of  December  each  year 
an  annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
The  deleted  report  "Includes  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  report  of  the  Institute's 
operations,  activities,  financial  condition, 
and  accomplishment  and  may  include  such 
recommendations  related  to  corrections  as 
the  Institute  deems  appropriate." 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  enforcement  of  Chap- 
ter 42  of  the  United  States  Code,  concerning 
extortionate  credit  transactions  (82  Stat. 
162.  Note  under  18  USCA  891). 

(c)  Repeals  Section  114  of  Title  I  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1613:  82  SUt.  151)  which  requires  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  make 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  administration  of  their  functions  under 
the  Act. 

Section  112 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  with  quarterly  up- 
dates on  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  following  fiscal  year  In 
order  to  provide  Jobs  under  certain  circum- 
stances as  part  of  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment. PSE  is  being  phased  out  and  the 
report  Ls  no  longer  needed. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  on  Exemplary  RehabiliUtion  Certifi- 
cates. This  report  is  of  little  use  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  to  DOE,  HUD.  OMB  and  Committees 
of  Congress,  based  on  the  best  available 
daU  on  energy  development  and  conserva- 
tion employment  Impact  by  type  and  scale 
of  energy  technologies  used.  The  last  (and 
only)  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  August  1980.  No  action  has  been 
taken  to  prepare  subsequent  repwrts  be- 
cause collection  of  the  requested  daU  would 
be  too  expensive  and  little  changed  from 
that  transmitted  In  the  August  1980  report. 

(d)  Deletes  an  annual  Joint  report  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Education  on  the  sUtus  of  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  describing  efforts  by  both  de- 
partments to  support  bilingual  vocational 
training  and  other  programs  for  persons 
whose  English-speaking  ability  is  limited. 
This  report  Is  to  be  submitted  annually  with 
no  submission  date  specified.  Experience 
with  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  report 
has  shown  that  the  effort  Involved  does  not 
warrant  its  continuation  as  a  separate 
report. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  a  report 
on  the  safety  provisions  and  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  injuries  in  employment  areas 
covered  by  the  Longshore  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act  "when  neces- 
sary." Only  one  report  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced (9/78). 

(f)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  a  report 
"when  necessary"  on  unemployment  due  to 
foreign  competition.  No  report  has  been 
done  on  this  project  for  a  number  of  years. 

(g)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  Annual 
Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the 
President.  Necessary  Information  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Labor's  pro- 
gram can  be  included  in  the  aiuiual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  required  by  29 
UJ3.C.  560. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
President  transmit  annually  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  under 
the  section  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  giving  the  head  of  each 
agency  the  responsibility  to  maintain  an  (x:- 
cupational  safety  and  health  program. 

(i)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  under  F'art  C  of 
TiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Any 
needed  information  on  activities  under  this 
program  can  be  included  in  the  aimual 
report  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  113  (a)  through  fh) 

Repeal  and  eliminate  requirements  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  report  to 
the  Congress  on  obligations,  on  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabiUUtlon  pro- 
gram, on  the  pavement  marking  demonstra- 
tion- program,  on  the  hazard  elimination 
program,  on  the  railroad-highway  crossings 
demonstration  program,  on  the  rail-high- 
way crossings  program,  on  the  enforcement 
of  vehicle  weight  limiUtions  program,  and 
on  highway  safety  education  and  informa- 
tion requirements.  In  addition  subsection 
(g)  eliminates  certain  SUte  reporting  re- 
quirements and  subsection  (h)  repeals  a  sec- 
tion concerned  with  highway  safety  educa- 
tion and  Information  pilot  projects  and  pub- 
licity campaigns  for  which  no  funds  have 
been  appropriated. 

The  reports  eliminated  by  this  section  are 
unnecessary  as  the  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary can  obtain  the  needed  information  in 
other  ways.  The  pilot  projects  and  publicity 
campaigns  elimiiiated  are  also  unnecessary. 
Needed  information  is  available  without  the 
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pilot  projects  and  information  can  be  given 
to  the  public  without  the  publicity  cam- 
paigns. 

(1)  Deletes  section  107(b)  of  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  which  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978  has  affected, 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  or  will 
affect  in  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  the 
level  of  air  safety.  Reports  for  calendar 
years  1979  and  1980  show  that  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  has  not  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  safety. 

(J)  Deletes  section  107(c)  of  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  surveillance  necessary 
to  enforce  air  safety  regulations  and  the 
level  of  staffing  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
surveillance.  Any  legislative  proposals  neces- 
sary to  ensure  adequate  surveillance  levels 
will  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtlon  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess or  by  the  submission  of  the  President's 
legislative  program. 

(k)  Repeals  the  requirement  that,  as  part 
of  his  annual  report  each  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  SUtes  Railway  Association  (USRA) 
and  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
(ConraU). 

(1)  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended,  (30  U.S.C.  185)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  28(wK3)  and  28(wH4). 
Sections  28(w)  (3)  and  (4)  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Periodically,  but  at  least  once  a  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtion  shall  cause  the  examination  of  aU 
pipelines  and  associated  facilities  on  Federal 
lands  and  shall  cause  the  prompt  reporting 
of  any  potential  leaks  or  safety  problems. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transporutlon  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  any  potential  dangers  of  or 
actual  explosions,  or  potential  or  actual 
spillage  on  Federal  lands  and  shall  include 
in  such  report  a  sUtement  of  corrective 
action  taken  to  prevent  such  explosion  or 
spillage. 

"Under  these  provisions,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  runs  to  all  pipelines  on 
Federal  lands  whether  they  be  owned  or  op- 
erated by  private  operators  or  by  Federal 
agencies.  With  regard  to  privately  owned  or 
operated  pipeline  facilities  on  Federal  land, 
the  information  provided  to  Congress  under 
Sections  28(wK3)  and  28(wX4)  is  substan- 
tially the  same  info  provided  in  the  annual 
report  to  Congress  called  for  by  the  NPSA 
of  1968.  The  Info  on  that  report  is  derived 
from  inspection  and  reporting  regs  issued 
under  that  act. 

"With  regard  to  federally  owned  or  oper- 
ated pipeline  facilities  on  Pederal  land,  the 
absence  of  any  showing  of  significant  safety 
problems  on  these  facilities  after  4  years  of 
carrying  out  the  mandates  of  Sections 
28(wK3)  and  28(wH4)  leads  E>OT  to  con- 
clude that  the  considerable  commitment  of 
Pederal  resources  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  mandates  is  not  Justified  by  the  safety 
benefits  derived  from  that  exercise.  There 
are  approximately  5,500  miles  of  federaUy 
controlled  pipeline  or  Federal  land.  The 
DOD  controls  90%  of  that  mileage  and,  in 
1975.  estimated  it  would  cost  them  approxi- 


mately $400,600  annually  to  gather  and 
report  the  info  in  support  of  DOT'S  obliga- 
tion under  Sections  28(wK3)  and  28(w)(4)." 

(m)  Recent  legislation  as  conUined  In 
"The  1980  Pederal  Reports  Elimination 
Act"  esUbllshed  precedent  by  eliminating 
the  report  required  for  Subsection  (c).  The 
programs  being  monitored  are  well  esUb- 
llshed programs  which  are  thoroughly  eval- 
uated each  year  in  the  course  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bill  hearings.  If  Sub- 
section (e)  is  deleted,  then  Subsection  (f)  is 
no  longer  valid  and  should  be  deleted. 

(n)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is 
operating  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  of  estimated  compliance  with  the 
Magnuson  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1861(a)). 

(o)   Repeals   the   requirements   that   the 
Secretary    of    TransporUtion    submit    an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  vessels  carry- 
ing certain  cargoes  In  bulk. 
Section  114 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  on  the  financial  condition 
and  the  results  of  operations  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund  during  the  preced- 
ing year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and 
operations  during  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 
Information  In  this  report  is  now  included 
in  the  Secretary's  Annual  Report  and  in 
part  in  the  Combined  SUtement.  It  can  also 
be  obtained  from  internal  Treasiiry  records. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  on  the  first  day 
of  each  regular  session  of  Congress,  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
a  report  setting  forth  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  September  30.  the  aggregate  and 
individual  amounts  of  the  contingent  liabil- 
ities and  the  unfunded  llabUities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  each  department,  agency 
and  instrumentality  thereof.  Information  in 
this  report  is  included  In  part  in  the  Com- 
bined SUtement.  and  the  Treasury  Bulletin. 
Information  can  also  be  obtained  from  in- 
ternal records  of  the  Treasury  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  first  day  of  June  of 
each  year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  on  its  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ations during  each  fUcal  year  thereafter  up 
to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  Information  in  this  report 
is  now  included  in  part  in  the  Secretary's 
Annual  Report  and  In  the  Combined  SUte- 
ment. It  can  also  be  obtained  from  internal 
Treasury  records. 

(d)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  report  to  Congress, 
no  later  than  the  last  day  of  March  of  1979 
and  of  each  succeeding  year,  on  the  finan- 
cial conditions  and  the  results  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
on  the  projected  condition  and  operation  of 
the  Fund  during  that  current  fiscal  year.  In- 
formation in  this  report  is  now  included  in 
the  Secretary's  Aiuiual  Report  and  in  part 
In  the  Combined  SUtement.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  from  internal  Treasury  records. 

(e)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Congress  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  on  or  after  September  30. 
1981  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  during  the 


next  5  fiscal  years.  Information  in  this 
report  will  t>e  Included  in  the  Combined 
SUtement.  It  will  also  be  available  from  in- 
ternal Treasury  records. 

(f )  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary report  to  the  Congress  each  year 
ending  on  or  after  September  30,  1981.  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  on  its  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  next  5 
fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year.  Informa- 
tion in  this  report  will  be  included  In  part  in 
the  Combined  SUtement.  It  will  also  be 
available  from  internal  Treasury  records. 

(g)  This  section  deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
ReforesUtion  Trust  Fund  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  on  the  expected  con- 
dition and  operations  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Information  in  this  report  will  be  in- 
cluded in  part  in  the  Combined  SUtement. 
It  will  also  be  available  from  internal  Treas- 
ury records. 

(h)  Chapter  3  of  Public  Law  91-599  re- 
quires the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies include  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress 
a  sUtement  on  steps  taken  Jointly  and  indi- 
vidually by  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  restrain 
their  military  expenditures  and  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  free  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. This  reporting  requirement  is  essen- 
tially duplicative  of  that  presently  con- 
tained in  Section  620(s)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  The  daU 
are  also  contained  in  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  is  published  periodically, 
along  with  far  more  extensive  daU  In  a 
report  entitled  "World  MUitary  Expendi- 
tures and  Arms  Transfers." 

(1)  This  provision  repeals  Section  30(b)  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  as 
amended,  which  requires  the  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  Fund  to  prepare  annual  reports  eval- 
uating, to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  the 
effect  of  policies  adopted  under  standby  ar- 
rangements on  basic  human  needs  in  each 
country  concerned.  Pursuant  to  this  provi- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
transmitted  extensive  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1980  and  1981  on  countries  receiving 
financing  under  standby  arrangements  in 
the  Fund  during  each  of  the  two  years.  The 
amendment  would  delete  this  country-by- 
country  reporting  requirement,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  adequate,  timely  daU 
are  often  not  available  and  meaningful  anal- 
ysis is  not  feasible.  The  amended  provision 
instead  would  require  an  annual  general  as- 
sessment (with  such  detail  as  may  he  useful 
and  available)  of  the  likely  Impact  of  poli- 
cies adopted  pursuant  to  Fund  programs  on 
basic  human  needs.  This  assessment  would 
be  included  In  the  section  of  the  annual 
NAC  report  dealing  with  basic  human  needs 
considerations  and  the  Fund. 

(J)  This  amendment  repeals  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  made  towards  encour- 
aging the  multilateral  development  banks  to 
promote  the  decentralized  production  of  re- 
newable energy,  to  identify  renewable  re- 
sources to  produce  energy  in  rural  develop- 
ment projects,  and  determine  the  feasibility 
of  substituting  such  resources  for  systems 
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using  fOBsU  fuel.  Thta  reporting  requirement 
is  not  necessary  since  the  comprehensive 
report  that  was  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
provision  demonstrated  the  Importance  at- 
tached by  the  Executive  branch  and  the 
banks  with  regard  to  the  use  of  renewable 
resources  for  energy  production.  According- 
ly, further  reports  by  the  Executive  branch 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

Section  US 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
President  submit  annual  reports  on  the 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  resources  and 
other  funds  aid  recipients  spend  to  acquire 
weapons  (22  U.S.C.  2370<sK2);  83  Stat.  820). 
This  requirement  is  particularly  onerous 
due  to  the  specific  terms  of  the  provision  In 
addition,  information  of  this  nature  would 
be  required  to  be  submitted  by  Section  26  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
278S:  93  SUt.  7M)  as  It  Is  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  S.  IIM  presently  pending 
before  Congress. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Coordination 
Committee  submit  a  report  on  the  dollar 
value  of  all  n.S.  foreign  assistance  and  guar- 
antees by  category  and  by  country  as  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  (22  U.S.C.  23«4(aK2KB): 
92  Stat.  957).  This  daU  is  already  available 
to  Congress  In  the  Congressional  Presenta- 
tion for  the  preceding  year,  making  the  re- 
quirement In  this  section  of  the  PAA  repeti- 
tive. Repealing  this  requirement  would 
elimliutte  the  need  to  laboriously  enter  the 
requested  data  by  hand,  since  it  Is  not  main- 
tained in  the  computer  data  base  once  the 
operating  year  budget  Is  established. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Coordination 
Committee  submit  a  report  on  the  dollar 
value  of  all  official  development  assistance 
and  all  other  types  of  assistance  provided  by 
OECD  countries  and  OPEC  countries  (22 
n.S.C.  2394(aK6):  92  SUt.  957).  and  that 
such  data  also  be  shown  as  percentage 
breakdown  (22  U.S.C.  2394(aX7):  92  SUt. 
957).  These  daU  are  almost  Impossible  to 
derive,  since  other  donors  do  not  disaggre- 
gate and  report  official  development  assist- 
ance Into  categories  comparable  to  those 
used  In  categorizing  United  SUtes  assist- 
ance. In  addition.  daU  on  assistance  by 
OPEC  countries  are  particularly  sparse  and 
available.  If  at  all.  only  In  gross  aggregated 
terms.  Plnally,  such  daU  as  are  available  for 
both  categories  of  donors  are  already  con- 
tained In  the  annual  report  by  the  DAC 
Chairman,  as  well  as  In  other  OECD  and 
World  Bank  publications. 

Section  ue 
Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Board 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  of 
work  performed  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  together  with  recommendations  as  to 
additional  legislation  relating  thereto  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  ;i  7 

(a)  Amends  the  requirement  that  the 
Commission  automatically  be  required  to  as- 
semble and  distribute  relative  information 
concerning  the  compact.  Since  the  SUtes  in- 
volved would  have  to  propose  the  compact 
to  Congress,  thus  providing  Information  di- 
rectly to  Congress,  the  Commission  could 
become  Involved  as  a  third  party  unneces- 
sarily. This  revised  regulation  would  give 
Congress  the  option  of  utilizing  the  Com- 
mission's resources.  If  necessary. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  submit 
as  part  of  its  annual  Report  to  Congress  on 


PermlU  and  Licenses  Issued  a  list  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  including  their 
salaries.  This  information  Is  freely  available 
upon  request.  It  is  also  appended  to  an  unre- 
lated report,  and  serves  no  purpose  to  the 
report. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  submit 
a  classified  annual  report  to  Congress  show- 
ing permits  and  licenses  issued  under  the 
Act.  the  parties  thereto,  the  terms  pre- 
scribed, and  the  moneys  received.  This 
report  is  redundant  because  Congress  is  ad- 
vised directly  by  copies  of  license  and  pre- 
liminary permit  or  other  orders  being 
mailed  to  Congreaaman  and  Senators  within 
whose  districts  the  projects  are  located. 
Section  118 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the.Ad- 
mlnlstrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  which  covers 
the  2-year  period  from  such  date  and  con- 
tains (Da  full  and  Independent  evaluation 
of  the  operation  of  this  Act.  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  the  objectives  of  this  Act  have 
been  fulfilled.  (3)  how  the  needs  served  by 
prior  Federal  personal  property  distribution 
programs  have  been  met.  (4)  an  assessment 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  distribution  of 
surplus  property  has  met  the  relative  needs 
of  the  various  public  agencies  and  other  eli- 
gible Institutions.  (5)  such  recommendations 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirmble. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  each  ex- 
ecutive agency  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Administrator  showing,  with  respect  to 
personal  property— <1)  obtained  as  excess 
property  or  as  personal  property  deter- 
mined to  be  no  longer  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation  from  which  It 
was  purchased,  and  (2)  furnished  In  any 
manner  whatsoever  within  the  United 
SUtes  to  any  recipient  other  than  a  Federal 
agency.— the  acquisition  coet,  categories  of 
equipment,  recipient  of  all  such  property, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require.  The  amendment  also  de- 
letes the  requirement  for  the  Administrator 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  summarizing  and 
analyzing  the  reports  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Section  119 

Deletes  requirement  that  the  Cor-imlsaion 
submit  an  annual  report  on  extensions 
granted  for  completing  rail  complaint  pro- 
ceedings. The  Information  In  the  report  Is 
duplicated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Commission. 
Section  120 

Deletes  the  requirement  in  10  U.S.C. 
2304(e)  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  report  semiannually 
to  Congress  certain  information  on  pur- 
chases or  contracU  negotiated  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2304(a>(ll).  authority  to  negotiate 
for  experimental,  development  and  research 
work,  and  10  U.S.C.  2304(aKl6),  authority 
to  negotiate  purchases  in  situations  involv- 
ing the  interest  of  national  defense  or  indus- 
trial mobilization  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. NASA  is  not  aware  of  any  current  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  Congress  regarding  the 
information  in  the  subject  report  and  addi- 
tionally IS  not  aware  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  report  to  Congress.  NASA  does  not  use 
the  report  internally. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  in  42  U.S.C. 
2476  that  the  President  transmit  to  Con- 
gress in  January  of  each  year  a  report  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
programmed  activities  and  accomplishmenU 


of  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics and  space  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  an  evaluation  of  these  activi- 
ties, and  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation.  The  information  in  this  report 
duplicates  information  disseminated  in  a 
more  timely  manner  in  other  ways  such  as 
in  agency  testimony  at  Congressional  hear- 
ings. 

Section  121 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  January  1  on  the  use 
of  contractors,  consultants  and  the  national 
laboratories  by  the  Commission.  Through  a 
variety  of  actions,  these  concerns  have  been 
addressed  and  corrected. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  quarterly  report 
which  documenU,  for  grades  OS  11  or 
above: 

(1)  The  number  of  minority  and  women 
candidates  hired,  by  grade  level: 

(2)  The  number  of  minority  and  women 
employees  promoted,  by  grade  level: 

(3)  The  procedures  followed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  preparing  Job  descriptions,  in- 
forming potential  applicants,  and  selecting 
from  candidates  the  persons  to  be  employed 
in  positions  at  grade  OS  U  or  above:  and 

(4)  The  other  stet>s  taken  to  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  Equal  Employment  Act.  The  in- 
formation in  the  subject  report  duplicates 
some  information  sent  annually  to  the 
EEOC.  The  EEOC  reports  summary  infor- 
mation annually  to  Congress. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  of  P.L.  85-256, 
Sec.  4  (71  SUt.  579)  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  report  to  the  Congress  a 
survey  of  the  causes  and  the  extent  of 
damage  of  a  nuclear  accident  which  wiU 
probably  result  In  public  liability  claims  In 
excess  of  $560  million.  This  requirement  is 
identical  to  that  for  the  'Report  of  Public 
Liability  Claims  Resulting  from  Nuclear  In- 
cident"  (P.L.  94-197.  Sec.  9:  89  SUt.  1114:  42 
U.S.C.  2210<i». 

Section  122 

Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  submit  a  report 
by  February  1  each  year  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. This  report  lists  the  positions  In  GS- 
16,  GS-17.  and  OS- 18  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  Including  the  total  number  of 
positions  placed  or  allocated  to  all  these 
grades,  in  each  grade,  and  the  total  number 
of  such  positions  in  existence.  The  name, 
rate  of  pay.  and  description  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  incumbent  in  each  of  these  posi- 
tions Is  provided,  together  with  the  position 
title  and  a  sUtement  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. Also  included  are  the  position  or  \>o- 
sitions  in  or  outside  the  Government  held 
by  each  Incimibent  and  the  rates  of  pay  for 
the  5  year  period  preceding  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  present  position.  Only  approxi- 
mately 700  positions  remain  at  the  GS-16. 
GS-17,  and  OS- 18  levels.  The  majority  of 
those  are  Administrative  Law  Judges  and 
those  in  agencies  excluded  from  the  Senior 
Executive  Service— e.g..  Government  corpo- 
rations and  intelligence  agencies.  This 
report  is  largely  outmoded  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978.  (CSRA).  PL.  J5-454 
and  the  requirement  to  publish  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Information  in  the  Federal 
Register. 
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Section  123 


(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended,  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  transmit,  no  later 
than  December  31,  of  each  year,  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  a  sealed 
report  of  complaints  alleging  illegal  conduct 
by  employees  of  the  Administration  which 
were  received  or  acted  upon  by  the  Adminis- 
tration during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  (88 
SUt.  746;  15  use.  639). 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  of  the  Small 
Business  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1980.  that 
the  President  shall  report,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Annual  Report  on  Small  Business 
and  Competition,  a  report  by  agency  and  de- 
partment, on  the  total  dollar  value  of  all 
Federal  contracts  exceeding  $10,000  in 
amount  and  the  doUar  amount  (including 
the  subcontracts  thereunder  in  excess  of 
$10,000)  awarded  to  small,  minority-owned 
and  female-owned  businesses  (94  SUt.  849; 
15  UJS.C.  631(b)). 

Section  124 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  report  through  the 
Administrator  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  justifying  the  need  to 
exceed  the  cap  of  45.1  million  dollars  and  an 
explanation  as  to  the  need  to  exceed  the  cap 
relative  to  priorities  of  patient  care.  The 
report  requires  periodic  sweeps  through  VA 
reporting  systems  to  determine  when  the 
cap  wHl  be  reached  since  the  information  re- 
quired is  not  aligned  with  normal  reporting 
systems.  Cost  and  sUtistical  daU  are  avaU- 
able  through  automated  reporting  systems 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  and  for  the  fiscal 
year.  The  VA  has  no  control  over  whether 
eligible  veterans  make  claim  for  dental  care 
benefits  authorized  by  Congress.  These  ben- 
efits, constituting  personal  health  measures, 
are  not  benefits  conducive  to  long  periods  of 
delay  before  they  are  provided.  There  are 
virtually  no  options  for  geographically  inac- 
cessible veterans  except  to  be  authorized  to 
fee.  TTie  report  does  not  appear  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  since  It  does  not  prevent  the 
VA  from  exceeding  the  cap  and  does  not 
result  In  any  constructive  or  remedial  action 
after  the  fact. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  submit  to  Congress 
through  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs a  fuU  report  on  the  ImplemenUtion  of 
section  601(4KC)(v)  of  Title  38  U.S.C.,  and 
on  the  numbers  of  veterans  provided  con- 
tract and  fee  basis  care,  the  average  cost  per 
visit  or  day.  the  duration  of  care,  and  simi- 
maries  for  each  of  fifteen  separate  catego- 
ries of  entitlement  by  SUte  (including  the 
possessions  and  territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico).  This  detailed  information  is 
not  available  in  current  VA  computer-assist- 
ed sUtistical  systems.  It  must  be  collected 
manually  at  each  VA  medical  facility.  Using 
this  manual  collection  method  and  comput- 
er Ubulation  support,  the  cost  of  complying 
with  the  reporting  requirement  is  conserv- 
atively estimated  at  $1,104,000  per  year.  Re- 
sources allocated  to  this  daU  collection 
effort  can  be  directed  more  appropriately 
toward  direct  support  of  the  VA  health  care 
delivery  system. 

(c)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Cemeteries  and  Memori- 
als appointed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  pursuant  to  section  JOOl  of 
TiUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  make  periodic 
reports  and  recommendations  to  Congress. 
The  Committee  will  continue  to  make  peri- 


odic reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator. 

Trru  ti 
Section  201 

(a)  Changes  the  requirement  under  Sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  from  an  annual  to  a  biennial 
promulgation  by  the  President  of  a  national 
drug  abuse  strategy. 

(b)  Elxempts  temporary  withholdings  of 
budget  authority  esUblished  for  routine  fi- 
nancial management  purposes  from  (a)  the 
definition  of  "reserves"  in  the  Antidefi- 
ciency  Act  and  (b)  the  definition  of  "defer- 
rals" in  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

(c)  Amends  Sec.  Ila  of  "Htle  31  U.S.C.  to 
delete  the  requirement  for  the  submission 
of  current  services  estimates  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on  or  before  November 
10  of  each  year  and  substitutes  a  require- 
ment for  the  submission  of  the  estimates 
concurrent  with  the  transmittal  of  the 
President's  Budget. 

Section  202 

Amends  the  requirement  that  the  General 
Sales  Manager  submit  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Chairman.  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies; 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture; Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition  and  Forestry;  and  Chair- 
man, Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies.  An  annual  report 
would  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  the  quarterly 
report. 

Section  203 

(a)  Modifies  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year  on  his  actions  under  Title 
in  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  It  changes  the  reporting 
frequency  to  once  every  two  years  and  pro- 
vides an  additional  four  months  to  prepare 
the  report. 

(b)  Modifies  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  revise  the  National  Cli- 
mate Plan  every  two  years  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  and  submit  revisions  as 
appropriate.  This  modification  will  save  the 
Secretary  some  significant  printing  and 
publication  costs  each  year  the  Plan  does 
not  have  to  be  revised,  and  enables  the  De- 
partment to  allocate  personnel  resources 
more  productively,  to  plan  ImplemenUtion 
instead  of  plan  preparation. 

(c)  Enables  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
prepare  this  report  on  the  National  CTlimate 
Program  and  Plan  after  the  President  has 
determined  the  multiagency  budget  request 
for  the  Program,  one  of  the  elements  of  this 
report.  In  all  other  respects,  the  report  re- 
mains the  same. 

(d)  Modifies  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  revise  the  comprehen- 
sive Federal  plan  relating  to  ocean  pollution 
every  two  years  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  revise  the  plan  every  three  years. 
The  additional  time  and  resources  saved  can 
be  devoted  more  productively  to  Implemen- 
Ution of  the  Plan. 

Section  204 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  to  submit  an 
annual  report  which  provides  a  full  account- 
ing of  all  experiments  and  studies  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  within  the 
preceding  year,  whether  directly  or  under 
contract,  which  involved  the  use  of  human 
subjects  for  testing  of  chemical  or  biological 
agents.  Amends  50  U.S.C.  15U(a)  to  include 
the  Information  deleted  by  subsection  (a)  in 
the  annual  report  on  chemical  warfare  and 


biological  research  programs  which  is  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress  on  a  routine  basis. 

(b)  Reduces  the  frequency  of  the  formal 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Program  from  one  every  two 
years  to  one  every  four  years.  This  reduc- 
tion would  limit  reports  to  the  period  when 
the  greatest  national  interest  is  focused  on 
Federal  elections. 

(c)  Section  2455(b)  is  amended  to  change 
the  peri(xl  covered  by  the  Annual  Defense 
Standardization  and  Specification  Program 
Report  from  a  calendar  year  to  a  fiscal  year 
basis. 

Section  205 

Mcxlifies  the  requirement  that  the  Annual 
Report  of  Books  and  Materials  produced 
with  Assistance  under  International  Educa- 
tion Research  studies  grant  or  contracts  in- 
clude an  index  and  analysis.  A  simple  listing 
of  the  publications  is  sufficient.  Requiring 
an  index  and  analysis  places  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  compilers  of  this  report. 
Section  206 

Changes  the  sUtutorily  mandated  dead- 
line for  submission  of  the  first  quarterly 
report  required  on  activities  under  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  Amendments  Act 
of  1981. 

Section  207 

(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  each  to  submit  biennially  rather 
than  annually  a  report  on  actions  taken  to 
recruit  and  train  Indians  for  Indian  prefer- 
ence positions. 

(b)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  each  to  submit  biennially  rather 
than  annually  a  report  on  actions  taken  to 
transfer  to  other  positions  non-Indian  em- 
ployees in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  respectively. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices each  to  submit  biennally  rather  than 
annually  a  report  on  occupational  safety 
and  health.  The  amendment  would  also 
eliminate  the  specific  date  by  which  the  re- 
ports are  due. 

(d)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  a  vali- 
dation of  the  accrediution  of  the  Joint 
Conunission  on  the  Accrediution  of  Hospi- 
tals be  included  in  the  continuing  study  of 
Medicare  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

(e)  Eliminates  July  1  as  the  specific  date 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  submit  his 
annual  report  on  the  end  stage  renal  disease 
program. 

(f)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  transmit  a  report  on 
drug  abuse  biennially  rather  than  annually, 
and  would  eliminate  January  IS  as  the  spe- 
cific date  by  which  the  report  is  due. 

(g)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  publish  a  report  on  car- 
cinogens biennially  rather  than  annually. 

(h)  Eliminates  May  1  as  the  specific  date 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

(i)  Requires  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Diseases  to  submit  a  report 
on  the  Institute's  activities  biennially  rather 
than  annually,  and  would  eliminate  sixty 
days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the 
sijecif  ic  date  by  which  the  report  is  due. 
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(J)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  report  on  the  activities 
of  diabetes  research  and  training  centers  bi- 
ennially rather  than  annually,  and  would 
eliminate  November  30  as  the  specific  date 
by  which  the  report  Is  due. 

(k)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  report  on  multi-purpose 
arthritis  centers  biennially  rather  than  an- 
nually, and  would  eliminate  November  30  as 
the  specific  date  by  which  the  report  Is  due. 

(1)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  amd 
Human  Services  to  report  on  progress  made 
In  effecting  the  purposes  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  biennially 
rather  than  annually. 

(m)  Requires  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  operations  of  that 
Institute  blennally  rather  than  annually. 

(n)  Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  re- 
quired under  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary of  each  year.  In  order  to  permit  them 
to  be  Included  In  other  annual  reports. 

(o)  Amends  the  statute  providing  for  an 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  the  re- 
quirements for  reports  to  the  Congress 
under  that  sUtute  Identical  to  the  require- 
menu  for  reports  to  the  Congress  by  other 
Inspectors  General. 

(p)  Amends  the  requirements  under  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  for  reports 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress.  The 
present  requirement  for  annual  reports 
would  be  amended  to  provide  for  such  re- 
ports after  19S3  only  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

Section  208 

<a)  Amends  a  provision  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  activities  undertaken  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  and  Alaskan  Natives  pro- 
grams, estimates  of  costs  of  projected  activi- 
ties, a  statistical  report  on  the  conditions  of 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  housing,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other 
action.  The  Department  has  found  that  the 
statistics  developed  for  the  report,  vary 
little  from  year  to  year.  Therefore,  the  re- 
port's purpose  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
more  useful  manner  and  at  less  expense  by 
requiring  the  report  to  be  provided  every 
two  years  Instead  of  annually.  If  this 
amendment  is  enacted,  the  next  report 
under  this  provision  would  be  Issued  not 
later  than  December  1,  1983. 

(b)  Amends  Section  408(bK2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1978  ("Congregate  Housing  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1978').  This  provision  requires 
the  Secretary  to  publish  and  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  impact 
and  effectiveness  of  assisted  congregate 
services  programs.  The  report  Is  to  be  t>ased. 
In  part,  on  evaluations  of  the  performance 
of  nonprofit  corporations  and  public  hous- 
ing agencies  receiving  congregate  housing 
assistance.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
make  the  report  requirement  biennial  In- 
stead of  annual.  A  biennial  report  would 
allow  the  Department  to  make  a  more  com- 
prehensive study  of  program  experiences.  If 
this  amendment  is  enacted,  the  next  report 
under  this  provision  would  be  issued  not 
later  than  September  30.  1983. 

(c)  Amends  the  annual  report  requirement 
contained  in  Section  817  of  the  Housing  Act 
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of  1954.  The  reporting  provision  requires, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Department 
provide  pertinent  information  with  respect 
to  all  builders'  cost  certifications  required 
by  Section  227  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
This  requirement  is  unnecessary  because  all 
builders'  cost  certification  information  Is 
maintained  within  the  Department  and  Is 
easily  accessible. 

Section  209 

(aKl)  Would  amend  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
June  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1804;  25  U.S.C.  38»e) 
as  amended  by  section  20fl(b)  of  the  Act  of 
October  19,  1980  (94  SUt.  2237)  relating  to 
the  reporting  of  adjustments  of  irrigation 
charges  due  from  non-Indian  landowners 
served  by  irrigation  projects  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
amendment  made  by  said  section  206(  b  )*con- 
tains  an  erroneous  citation  to  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  22.  1936  (49  SUt.  1804;  25 
U.S.C.  389a).  Section  2  of  the  1936  Act  does 
not  Include  reference  to  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. Instead,  the  phrase  "section  2  of  this 
Act "  should  have  been  "the  Act  of  July  1. 
1932  (47  SUt.  564,  25  U.S.C.  386a)". 

The  amendment  made  by  said  section 
206(b)  leaves  Intact  the  second  sentence  of 
section  6  of  the  1936  Act  which  requires 
Congressional  approval  before  proceed- 
ings" under  the  1936  Act  become  effective, 
which  Is  not  consistent  with  the  1932  Act. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  continue 
differing  sUtutory  provisions  relating  to  the 
reporting  of  adjustments  of  Irrigation 
charges  of  Indian  and  non-Indian  landown- 
ers served  by  the  same  Bureau  of  Indian  Af 
fairs  projects.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
Act  of  October  19,  1980.  Indicates  that  the 
amendment  (like  section  2(a))  was  Intended 
to  combine  the  annual  report  required  by 
the  1936  Act  with  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  the  1932  Act. 

In  addition,  section  2(aK2)  would  modern- 
ize the  1932  Act  which  still  Includes  a  refer- 
ence to  a  reporting  date  that  was  the  day 
following  the  opening  date  for  sessions  of 
Congress  prior  to  adoption  of  the  20th 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  1933 
and  refers  to  Legislative  Days  which  have 
no  current  relevance  to  the  provision.  This 
amendment  would  permit  one  or  more  re- 
ports of  debt  adjustments  or  cancellations 
to  be  submitted  with  respect  to  each  fiscal 
year  but  would  require  them  to  be  submit- 
ted no  later  than  60  calendar  days  following 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 2(aK3)  would  amend  the  1932  Act  to 
provide  that  the  Congressional  review 
period  would  be  90  calendar  days  rather 
than  the  current  60  legislative  days. 

The  above-mentioned  reporting  require- 
ment of  the  1932  Act  Is  also  applicable  to 
the  Indian  Financing  Act  provisions  in  25 
U.S.C.  1465  and  1491. 

(b)  Provides  for  consolidation  of  several 
reports  to  Congress  concerning  Indian  edu- 
cation. 

Section  210 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  At- 
torney General  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Hectronlc  Fund  Transfer 
Act  of  1978  (15  n.S.C.  1693p<a);  92  SUt. 
3740). 

(b)  Amends  Section  252(1)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272 
(1):  89  SUt.  898)  by  changing  from  semian- 
nual to  annual  the  frequency  with  which 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  must  submit  reports  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  the 
Impact  on  competition  and  on  small  busi- 
ness of  actions  authorised  by  the  Interna- 


tional VolunUry  Agreements  section  of  the 
Act 

(c)  Amends  Section  8B  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  of  1976  (930  U.S.C.  208-2;  90 
SUt.  1089)  by  eliminating  the  requirement 
that  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  leasing 
and  production  of  coal  lands  conUln  a 
report  by  the  Attorney  General  on  competi- 
tion In  the  coal  and  energy  industries.  In- 
cluding an  analysis  of  whether  the  antltnist 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  the  antitrust  laws 
are  effective  in  preserving  or  promoting 
competition  In  the  coal  or  energy  industry. 
Section  211 

(a)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion  issue  a  separate 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  past  and  an- 
ticipated financial  condition  and  operation 
of  the  Railroad  RehablllUtion  and  Improve- 
ment Fund  established  under  section  502(a) 
of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976.  P.L.  94-210,  and  of 
the  Obligation  Guarantee  Fund  esUbllshed 
under  section  511(b)  of  that  Act.  It  Is  the 
Intent  that  the  reporting  of  this  Informa- 
tion be  consolidated  with  other  related  re- 
quirements under  section  409  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980.  P.L.  96-448. 

(b)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  financial  condition  of  each  railroad 
having  a  loan  guaranteed  under  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Services  Act  of  1970.  PL.  91-663, 
90  days  after  the  making  of  such  guarantee 
and  annually  thereafter  throughout  the  ex- 
istence of  such  loan.  It  is  the  Intent  that  the 
Information  on  financial  condition  t>e  con- 
solidated with  other  requirements  under 
section  509  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980, 
P.L.  96-448,  and  reported  to  the  Congress 
annually. 

(c)  Consolidates  In  a  comprehensive 
annual  report  for  greater  usefulness  and 
convenience  the  Information  on  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  railroad  Industry 
required  under  section  409  of  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980.  PL.  96-448;  section  515  of 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  P.L.  94-210;  and  section 
10  of  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1970.  P,U  91-663.  It  further  is  the  Intent 
that  the  reporting  of  Information  on  appli- 
cations received  called  for  quarterly  In 
Fiscal  Year  1981  Senate  Report  No.  96-932 
be  replaced  by  the  annual  reporting  of  such 
Information  In  the  consolidated  report 
under  section  409  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980. 

Section  212 

(a)  This  provision  would  delete  the  coun- 
try-by-country reporting  requirement  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  adequate,  timely  daU 
are  often  not  available  and  meaningful  anal- 
ysis Is  not  feasible.  The  amended  provision 
Instead  would  require  an  annual  general  as- 
sessment (with  such  detail  as  may  be  useful 
and  available)  of  the  likely  Impact  of  poli- 
cies adopted  pursuant  to  Fund  programs  on 
basic  human  needs.  This  assessment  would 
l>e  Included  In  the  section  of  the  annual 
NAC  report  dealing  with  basic  human  needs 
considerations  and  the  Fund. 

(b)  Section  701(c)(1)  requires  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  secretaries  of 
SUte  and  Treasury  on  the  progress  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  Title  VII  (Human 
Rights)  of  the  International  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Act.  The  amendment  would  delete 
the  requirement  that  this  human  rights 
report  addresses  the  objective  of  maintain- 
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Ing  ssilarles  and  benefits  of  employees  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks  at  levels 
comparable  to  salaries  and  benefits  of  em- 
ployees of  private  businesses  and  the  United 
SUtes  Government  In  comparable  positions. 
Thie  subject  matter  Is  unrelated  to  human 
rights  and  It  is,  therefore,  inappropriate  to 
Include  It  in  a  human  rights  report. 
Section  213 

Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  and  to  the  President  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  which  listed  cases  heard, 
decisions  rendered,  and  an  account  of  all 
moneys  It  has  disbursed.  The  sut>sectlon  Is 
amended  to  require  an  annual  summary 
report  from  the  Board.  (This  reporting  re- 
quirement was  earlier  amended  pursuant  to 
P.L.  93-608  to  delete  submission  of  a  listing 
of  all  employees,  their  salaries,  and  duties.) 
Section  214 

(a)  Subsection  4(J)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  re- 
quires that  the  National  Science  Board 
(NSB)  prepare  annual  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  submission  to  the  Congress  by 
March  31  of  each  year.  This  requirement 
has  been  fulfilled  by  submission  in  alterna- 
tive years  of  "Science  Indicators  "  and  "topi- 
cal"" NSB  reports. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subsection  4(J)  to 
require  that  the  Board  periodically  render 
to  the  President  a  report  on  '"Indicators  of 
the  sUte  of  science  and  engineering  In  the 
United  SUtes.""  This  would  make  "Science 
Indicators",  a  well-used  and  popular  report 
since  Ite  Initial  publication  In  1973,  legisla- 
tively mandated.  It  would  not,  however, 
write  the  current  two-year  cycle  Into  law. 
Although  the  law  would  thus  leave  that  de- 
cision to  the  Board,  the  Foundation  would 
expect  to  alter  the  Issuance  schedule  only 
after  consulUtlon  with  others  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  with  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees. 

Subsection  4(J)  Is  further  changed  to  re- 
quire that  reports  on  policy  matters  related 
to  research  and  education  In  science  and  en- 
gineering be  prepared  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  when  It,  the  President,  or  the 
Congress  determines  the  need  for  such 
reports. 

The  requirement  that  such  '"topical"  re- 
ports t>e  Issued  on  a  fixed  cycle  has  proved 
artificial.  "Tlie  FV^undatlon  believes  that  the 
cost  of  reports  would  be  reduced  and  their 
effectiveness  Increased  If  they  were  made 
when  there  are  pressing  matters  on  which 
the  Board,  the  President,  or  the  Congress 
believes  the  Board  should  report.  That 
might  be  more  often  or  less  often  than  an- 
nually. "'Topical"  NSB  reports  now  cost  ap- 
proximately »200.000— $250,000  per  year.  It 
Is  expected  that  costs  will  decrease  signifi- 
cantly If  the  reports  are  made  shorter  and 
mere  concise,  as  Is  planned. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  to  consolidate  the 
"Science  and  Technology  Report'"  and  the 
"Five- Year  Outlook  Report"  Current  law  re- 
quires two  separate  reports  (the  "Science 
and  Technology  Report"  on  an  annual  basis 
and  the  "Five- Year  Outlook  "  to  be  updated 
annually).  Under  Reorganization  Plan  1  of 
1977,  responsibility  for  these  reports  was 
transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

These  two  reports  often  contain  overlap- 
ping and  redundant  Information  with 
annual  tum-around  times  too  short  to  pro- 
vide for  any  meaningful  and  reflective 
changes.  The  proposed  merger  of  the  two 


reports,  to  be  Issued  not  less  frequently 
than  biennially,  would  eliminate  duplication 
and  provide  for  a  single  report  on  Federal 
and  national  matters  related  to  science  and 
technology. 

Costs  for  the  two  reports  currently  total 
approximately  $400,000  per  year.  Consolida- 
tion of  the  reports  wiU  save  approximately 
$150,000  per  year. 

Section  215 

Modifies  the  Report  on  VA  Health  Profes- 
sional Scholarship  Program  by  deleting  the 
requirement  to  provide  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  scholarships  are  not  accepted.  The 
information  Is  difficult  to  obtain.  Involves 
valuable  staff  time  and  the  validity  of  the 
results  are  doubtful. 

ExKcunvE  OmcK  or  thk  Prksi- 
DEirr.  Orricx  of  MARAGEMZirT  Aifc 
Budget. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  23.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting, 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  Committee,  a 
legislative  proposal  entitled  the  "Congres- 
sional Reports  Elimination  Act  of  1982." 

This  legislation  Is  modeled  after  the  Con- 
gressional Reports  Elimination  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-470)  and  Is  designed  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Executive 
branch  operations  by  eliminating  or  modify- 
ing recurring  reports  to  the  Congress.  These 
proposals  were  selected  for  elimination  or 
modification  only  after  a  case-by-case  analy- 
sis concluded  that  the  reports  no  longer 
serve  their  original  purpose,  no  Congres- 
sional use  is  evident.  Information  Is  provided 
to  the  Congress  through  other  sources,  or 
the  cost  and  time  Involved  In  the  production 
of  a  report  outweigh  Its  utility  or  benefit  to 
the  Congress. 

This  legislative  proposal  should  be  viewed 
not  only  as  one  directed  at  reducing  burdens 
placed  on  Executive  agencies,  but  also  as  an 
attempt  to  streamline  Information  that 
flows  from  the  Elxecutlve  branch  to  the 
Congress.  Elimination  or  modification  of 
the  reports  Identified  in  this  proposal  will 
permit  the  Executive  branch  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  more  than  2,700  recurring 
reports  that  we  will  continue  to  provide  to 
the  Congress. 

A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  Is  also  at- 
tached for  your  Information, 

This  legislative  proposal  Is  directly  sup- 
portive of  the  President's  program  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Ex- 
ecutive branch  operation. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockmah  . 

Director.m 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2444.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing   Act;   to   the   Committee   on 
Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

ASSISTED  HOnSIMG  PRKSDtVATIOIf  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
early  1960'8  to  the  late  1970's.  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  units  of  housing 
were  built  by  private  developers  to 
provide  homes  for  low-income  tenants 
under  the  section  221(d)(3),  section 
236  and  rent  supplement  programs. 
Almost  all  of  those  apartments  are 
still  on  the  market  today,  serving  fam- 
ilies of  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
They  are  a  vital  resource,  especially 
now  when  Federal  subsidies  for  new 


units  are  being  terminated  and  the 
production  of  rental  housing  generally 
is  at  such  a  low  level.  However,  there 
is  a  great  danger  that  the  owners  of 
some  of  these  projects  will  take  them 
off  the  low-income  market,  by  convert- 
ing them  to  condominiums  or  renting 
them  to  higher  income  tenants. 

The  present  laws  are  not  effective 
enough  to  insure  that  owners  do  not 
remove  the  projects  from  the  low- 
income  market,  displacing  the  present 
tenants.  Any  of  these  owners,  at  any 
time,  can  prepay  the  mortgage  and 
remove  the  project  from  the  subsi- 
dized programs  with  permission  from 
HUD.  The  policies  being  pursued  by 
the  present  administration,  especially 
the  relentless  drive  to  drastically 
reduce  the  Grovemment's  obligations 
in  the  housing  area,  indicate  that 
HUD  is  not  going  to  examine  requests 
for  prepayment  closely.  The  present 
legislation  provides  no  explicit  stand- 
ards to  guide  and  control  HUD  when  it 
reviews  these  prepayment  requests 
from  owners. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  the  needed  standards 
that  will  insure  that  HUD  does  not 
allow  owners  to  take  these  projects 
out  of  the  subsidized  market  when 
doing  so  would  be  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  tenants  and  low-income 
people  generally.  The  bill  amends  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 
HUD  csoinot  approve  an  owner's  re- 
quest for  permission  to  prepay  a  mort- 
gage unless  HUD  finds  that  there  is 
either  no  need  for  such  hoiising  in  the 
area  or  that  the  project  in  question 
can  no  longer  reasonably  be  expected 
to  meet  such  needs  and  that  the 
owners  wlU  provide  adequate  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  any  tenants  who  will 
be  displaced.  These  are  similar  to  the 
standards  which  HUD,  in  the  past,  fol- 
lowed on  a  routine  basis.  The  bill  also 
requires  HUD  to  notify  tenants  if 
their  landlord  requests  prepayment 
approval  and  to  receive  and  consider 
comments  from  the  tenants. 

In  certain  situations,  owners  of  these 
projects  are  not  required  to  secure 
HUD  approval  before  prepaying  their 
mortgages  and  withdrawing  from  the 
subsidy  programs.  For  example,  limit- 
ed dividend— for  profit — owners  of  sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)  below  market  interest 
rate  and  section  236  projects  who  do 
not  use  rent  supplements  can  prepay 
their  mortgages  and  withdraw  from 
the  program  at  the  end  of  20  years, 
without  securing  any  approval  from 
HUD.  Many  of  the  oldest  projects  are 
approaching  this  20-year  mark.  If 
their  owners  withdraw  from  the  pro- 
grams, the  tenants  will  be  displaced 
and,  in  most  housing  markets,  will  be 
unable  to  secure  adequate  replacement 
housing.  Present  legislation  provides 
no  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  also  makes 
a  number  of  changes  designed  to  keep 
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these  projects  in  the  program,  even 
after  the  20  years  have  expired.  First, 
as  an  Incentive  to  the  owners,  the  bill 
grants  these  projects  priority  for  sub- 
sidies which  are  available  under  the 
•flexible  subsidy  ■  and  the  section  8 
housing  assistance  programs.  Second, 
to  safeguard  against  waste  of  the  ben- 
efits provided,  the  bill  contains  amend- 
ments to  insure  that  any  owners  who 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  also 
accept  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
their  projects  as  low- income  housing 
for  the  remaining  terms  of  their  origi- 
nal mortgages.  These  amendments  will 
place  that  responsibility  upon  owners 
who  receive  additional  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2444 
B€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows: 

"PRIPATiaNT 

"Sk.  247.  (a)  During  any  period  in  which 
an  owner  of  multlfamily  rental  housing 
project  Is  required  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  for  prepayment  of  the  mort- 
gage, the  Secretary  shall  not  accept  an  offer 
to  prepay  the  mortgage  on  such  project 
unless— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
there  Is  not  longer  a  need  for  rental  housing 
for  low- Income  people  In  the  area  or  that 
such  project  can  no  longer  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  needs  of  low-Income 
people  in  the  area; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  tenants 
of  the  owner's  request  for  approval  of  a  pre- 
payment, has  provided  that  tenants  with  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  owner's  re- 
quest, and  has  taken  such  comments  into 
consideration:  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  ensured  that  the 
owner  will  provide  relocation  assistance 
comparable  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  to  any 
tenant  who  will  be  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  prepayment  and  withdrawal  of  the  proj- 
ect from  the  program. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  project  assisted  under 
section  236  or  the  proviso  to  section  221  (d) 
(5)  of  this  title,  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  or  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  where 
the  owner  has  the  right  to  prepay  the  mort- 
gage covering  the  assisted  project  without 
the  Secretary's  approval,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  a  priority  for  additional  assistance 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  and  section  201  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1978  to  tenants  and  applicants  to 
become  tenants  of  the  project,  if— 

"(1)  funds  to  provide  such  additional  as- 
sistance are  available:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  making 
such  additional  assistance  available  to  the 
project  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  owner 
from  prepaying  the  mortgage. 

"<c)  Any  owner  of  a  multlfamily  rental 
housing  project  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) 


who  receives  additional  assistance  under 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  under  the  priority  established  by 
subsection  (b)  shall— 

"(1)  fully  utilize  the  assistance  which  is 
available: 

"(2)  grant  a  priority  to  applicanu  to 
become  tenants  who  have  the  lowest  in- 
comes: and 

■■(3)  maintain  the  low-income  character  of 
the  project  for  a  period  at  least  equal  to  the 
remaining  term  of  the  project  mortgage. '• 


By  Mr.  HOLUNOS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  CainroN): 
S.  2445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  regarding  cable 
telecommunications,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

THE  CASLS  TELSCOMMUmCATIOHS  COMPeTITIOH 
AlfD  OERBCUtATIOIf  ACT  OF  ISSa 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Caitnon  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cable  telecommunications  policy 
with  local  and  State  implementation. 
As  members  of  the  Conunerce  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Cawwon  and  I  have 
been  overseeing  the  cable  industry  for 
many  years.  We  feel  it  is  time  now  to 
establish  a  framework  for  its  future. 

The  cable  Industry  has  grown  tre- 
mendously over  the  past  30  years. 
Once  it  simply  brought  television  to 
those  who  could  not  receive  quality 
over-the-air  signals.  Today— despite 
numerous  regulatory  barriers— it  has 
become  a  medium  for  the  future, 
bringing  scores  of  channels  of  pro- 
graming and  information  into  our 
homes.  One  only  has  to  read  the  new 
bids  for  cable  franchises  to  see  the  as- 
tounding number  and  variety  of  serv- 
ices that  cable  now  offers  for  relative- 
ly low  prices.  Where  once  12  channels 
was  the  standard,  new  systems  usually 
offer  40  to  50  channels,  and  some 
recent  bids  have  been  for  over  100 
channels.  Where  once  retransmission 
was  the  primary  cable  service,  systems 
now  offer  a  vast  array  of  programing, 
access  channels,  and  institutional/in- 
formation networks. 

Cable's  growth  Is  truly  impressive, 
and  its  horizons  appear  endless.  Pew 
of  us  have  any  idea  of  where  cable  will 
be  in  the  next  10  years  as  a  provider  of 
programing  and  information.  But  de- 
spite this  uncertainty,  we  can  be  sure 
of  one  thing:  The  advent  of  modem 
cable  has  helped  make  competition  at 
the  local  level  not  only  possible  but 
likely. 

Because  of  cable's  Importance,  the 
Government  must  be  wary  of  con- 
structing barriers  to  its  growth. 
Today's  rules  may  well  fit  poorly  with 
tomorrow's  industry,  impeding  cable's 
contribution.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  insure  that  cable 
systems  serve  the  interests  of  the  local 
communities. 

Any  cable  legislation  must  look  for- 
ward to  cable  as  a  provider  of  both 
programing  and  information:  it  must 
look  forward  to  a  competitive  indtistry 


free  from  regulation.  In  addition,  it 
must  allow  local  franchising  authori- 
ties and  cable  operators  to  determine 
jointly  how  to  tailor  the  cable  system 
to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  main  objec- 
tives and  provisions  of  the  legislation 
that  Senator  Cawnon  and  I  introduce 
today. 

First,  this  legislation  seeks  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  existing  franchise 
agreements.  Section  604  provides  that 
this  bill— with  exception  of  the  privacy 
and  ownership  provisions— will  have 
no  effect  on  any  existing  franchise 
agreement  until  such  agreement 
either  ends  or  is  renegotiated  or  for  5 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  whichever  comes  first. 

Second,  this  legislation  seelis  to 
Insure  that  cable  systems  are  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  each  community.  Sec- 
tion 604  establishes  a  national  cable 
policy  with  continuing  Federal  over- 
sight and  then  turns  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  much  of  this  policy 
to  the  local  and  State  governments. 
The  franchising  authority  and  the 
cable  operator  are  to  determine  the 
actual  makeup  of  each  cable  sj^tem— 
the  extent  of  basic  service,  of  program 
origination,  and  of  the  provision  of 
telecommunications  facilities. 

This  scheme  allows  sufficient  flexi- 
bility so  that  a  cable  system  can  re- 
flect the  characteristics  of  each  com- 
munity. The  basic  service  category- 
one-way  video  or  audio  programing  via 
retransmission  or  program  access 
charuiels— is  designed  for  services  that 
are  believed  to  be  important  enough  to 
a  community  so  that  everyone  sub- 
scribing to  cable  should  receive  them. 
The  franchising  authority  thus  may 
insure  through  this  basic  service  that 
a  certain  type  of  programing  Is  provid- 
ed. 

The  program  origination  category 
refers  to  programing  that  either  origi- 
nates by  the  cable  operator  or  others 
and  that  Is  usually  offered  on  a  pay- 
per-channel  or  per-view  basis.  Such 
program  origination  services  are  of- 
fered free  from  any  regulation.  Final- 
ly, the  telecommunications  facilities 
category  is  designed  to  meet  the  fast- 
growing  sector  of  Institutional/ infor- 
mation networlLB,  although  the  provi- 
sion of  these  facilities  could  be  used 
for  other  services. 

Third,  the  legislation  seeks  to  create 
and  maintain  competition  In  the  deliv- 
ery of  programing  and  information  at 
the  local  level.  Section  606  states  that 
only  the  provision  of  basic  service  will 
be  rate  regulated  and  that  such  regu- 
lation will  end  when  basic  service  Is 
found  to  be  subject  to  effective  compe- 
tition. Section  609  provides  that  the 
offering  of  telecommunications  facili- 
ties by  a  cable  operator  and  the  offer- 
ing of  services  over  these  facilities  may 
neither  be   prevented  nor   regulated. 
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The  rationale  for  such  a  provision  is 
that  generally  there  now  exists  suffi- 
cient adequate  alternatives  to  these  fa- 
cilities at  the  local  level  such  that 
Government  oversight  is  not  neces- 
sary. As  a  safety  valve,  a  person  can 
petition  the  FCC  to  gain  access  to 
such  facilities.  The  FCC  may  aUow 
access  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  if 
it  finds  that  such  facilities  are  bottle- 
necks that  are  effectively  essential  to 
providing  service.  Finally,  In  no  In- 
stance may  there  be  restrictions  on 
the  resale  or  shared  use  of  these  facili- 
ties. Overall,  I  strongly  believe  that 
any  limitations  Imposed  on  these  tele- 
communications facilities  are  poten- 
tially counterproductive.  Any  such  au- 
thority in  this  bill  should  be  exercised 
very  cautiously. 

This  competition  objective  is  also 
carried  out  through  the  bill's  owner- 
ship provision,  section  605.  This  sec- 
tion first  provides  that  television 
broadcasters  may  not  provide  cable 
telecommunications  in  the  same  oper- 
ating area  unless  the  broadcaster  car- 
ries all  other  local  television  signals. 
This  section  also  restricts  entry  by 
providers  of  local  exchange  telephone 
service  in  nonrural  areas.  This  restric- 
tion may  be  waived  by  the  Commission 
if  it  is  shown  that  such  entry  will  pro- 
vide significant  additional  diversity 
and  competition  in  the  delivery  of  pro- 
graming and  Information.  If  a  local 
telephone  company  in  a  nonrural  area 
is  aUowed  to  provide  cable,  the  FCC 
shall  impose  conditions  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  practices  and  to  fur- 
ther the  policies  of  this  act.  The  above 
rules  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a 
local  telephone  company  who  wishes 
to  provide  cable  telecommunications 
in  a  rural  area.  In  such  an  instance, 
there  is  an  automatic  waiver.  As  to  the 
question  of  whether  A.T.  &  T.  should 
be  aUowed  to  provide  cable  telecom- 
munications, I  expect  this  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  domestic  telecommunica- 
tions legislation  that  is  now  moving 
through  Congress.  FlnaUy,  the  Com- 
mission retains  its  current  authority 
to  Impose  additional  ownership  rules 
where  it  serves  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Communications  Act. 

The  bill  also  furthers  competition  In 
the  new  and  additional  services  provi- 
sion. Section  7  provides  that  proposals 
for  these  services  shall  be  presimied  to 
be  in  the  public  Interest  if  they  are 
technically  feasible  and  do  not  cause 
significant  technical  Interference  with 
the  signals  of  existing  licensees.  This 
section  also  contains  language  requir- 
ing proceedings  involving  these  pro- 
posed services  to  be  expedited.  Once 
these  new  and  additional  services  are 
provided,  competition  and  hence  de- 
regulation can  result. 

In  addition  to  these  objectives  and 
provisions,  this  legislation  has  many 
other  key  features.  First,  It  is  de- 
signed—through such  provisions  as 
the   franchising   fee   section,   section 


608,  to  insure  that  there  is  a  balanced 
bargaining  process  between  the  cable 
operator  and  the  cable  franchising  au- 
thority for  cable  franchises.  Second, 
this  bill  seeks  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
cable  subscribers.  It  limits  the  type  of 
information  that  may  be  collected,  re- 
quires that  subscribers  have  access  to 
such  information,  restricts  the  release 
of  this  information,  and  requires  that 
this  information  be  destroyed  when  it 
is  no  longer  needed.  It  also  requires 
cable  operators  to  notify  subscribers  of 
their  privacy  rights.  Third,  this  blU 
seeks  to  insure  that  equal  emplojrment 
opportunities  are  made  available  in 
the  operation  of  cable  systems  and  by 
broadcasters.  Finally,  an  "antipiracy" 
provision  is  included.  This  provision 
imposes  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
for  the  Illegal  Interception  of  radio  sig- 
nals. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  already  in- 
troduced cable  telecommunications 
legislation.  He  has  had.  like  Senator 
Cannon  and  myself,  deep  Involvement 
in  the  cable  industry  for  many  years. 
He  has  indicated  to  us  that  he  hopes 
we  can  work  together  on  cable  legisla- 
tion, and  Senator  Cannon  and  I  Join 
him  In  this  desire.  I  believe  Senator 
Goldwater  has  made  a  good  start  at  a 
national  cable  telecommunications 
policy,  and  I  expect  that  we  will  work 
together  to  pass  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  l>e  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  a  section-by-section  summary  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Telecom- 
munications Competition  and  Deregulation 
Act  of  1982 ". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  redesignated  as  title  \ai.  and 
sections  601  through  609  (and  all  references 
thereto)  are  redesignated  as  sections  701 
through  709,  respectively. 

(b)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
title  V  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— CABLE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

"PIMDIHGS 

"Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  cable  teleconununlcatlons  have 
become  an  Increasingly  Important  means  of 
delivering  and  originating  programming  and 
Information; 

"(2)  cable  systems  are  engaged  in  Inter- 
state commerce  through  the  origination, 
transmission,  distribution,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  broadband  telecommunications  serv- 
ices; 

"(3)  State  and  local  governments  must 
ensure  that  cable  telecommunications  are 
suitable  for  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  community; 

"(4)  advances  In  cable  and  other  technol- 
ogies have  made  possible  competition  in  pro- 
viding programming  at  the  local  level; 


"(5)  deregulation  of  cable  telecommunica- 
tions should  occur  whenever  competition 
exists. 

"PURPOSES 

"Sec.  602.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are 
to- 

"(1)  promote  competition  In  the  origination 
and  delivery  of  programming  and  informa- 
tion locally  and  nationally; 

"(2)  promote  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public; 

"(3)  provide  for  deregulation  of  cable  tele- 
communications when  competition  for  pro- 
gramming and  Information  exists: 

"(4)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, that  existing  cable  franchise  agree- 
ments are  preserved; 

"(5)  establish  a  Federal  policy  for  the  pro- 
vision of  cable  telecommunications  and  to 
provide  for  the  Implementation  of  such 
policy  to  the  maximum  extent  by  State  and 
local  governments;  and 

"(6)  ensure  that  cable  systems  are  subject 
to  the  minimum  amount  of  government  con- 
trol consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

DBPIMI'I'IOIIS 

"Sec.  603.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term- 

"(1)  'basic  service',  means  the  provision  of 
one-way  video  or  audio  programming  either 
via  the  retransmission  of  broadcast  signals 
and  program  access  channels; 

"(2)  "broadband  telecommunications' 
means  the  transmission  of  electromagnetic 
signals  over  one  or  more  coaxial  cables  or 
other  closed  transmission  medium; 

'"(3)  "broadcasting'  means  telecommunica- 
tions by  radio  Intended  to  be  received  by  the 
public,  directly  or  by  the  Intermediary  of 
relay  stations; 

"(4)  "cable  channel'  or  'channel'  means  that 
portion  of  the  electromagnetic  frequency 
spectrum  used  In  a  cable  system  for  the 
transmission  of  an  electromagnetic  signal; 

"(5)  cable  operator'  or  cable  system  opera- 
tor' means  any  person  or  persons,  or  an 
agent  or  employee  thereof,  that  operates  a 
cable  system,  or  that  directly  or  indirectly 
owns  a  significant  Interest  In  any  cable 
system,  or  that  otherwise  controls  or  Is  re- 
sponsible for,  through  any  arrangement, 
the  management  and  operation  of  such  a 
cable  system; 

"(6)  cable  subscriber'  means  any  person 
who  Is  authorized  to  receive  electromagnetic 
signals  over  a  cable  system; 

"(7)  "cable  system'  or  cable  telecommuni- 
cations system'  means  a  facility  or  combina- 
tion of  facilities  used  to  provide  broadband 
telecommunications  services  to  cable  sub- 
scribers: such  term  does  not  include  facili- 
ties that  serve  only  to  retransmit  the  signals 
of  broadcast  stations  in  the  same  operating 
area,  nor  does  it  include  a  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this 
Act  If  such  carrier  transmits  broadband  tele- 
communications services  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Its  business  as  a  common  carrier; 

"'(8)  'cable  telecommunications'  means  the 
provision  in  a  cable  system  of  basic  service, 
program  origination,  and  telecommunica- 
tions facilities; 

"(9)  'channel  programmer'  means  any 
person  who  uses  the  facilities  of  a  cable 
system  for  the  origination  of  programming 
over  a  cable  channel;  such  term  includes  a 
cable  system  operator  to  the  extent  that 
such  operator,  or  person  or  persons  under 
common  ownership  or  control  with  such  op- 
erator, is  engaged  in  program  origination; 

"(10)  'closed  transmission  medium'  or 
'closed  transmission  media'  means  media 
having  the  capacity  to  transmit  electromag- 
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netic  signals  over  a  transmission  path  such 
as  coaxial  cable,  optical  fiber,  wire,  wave- 
guide, or  other  such  signal  conductor  or 
device: 

"(11)  'operating  area'  for  a  cable  operator 
means  the  entire  area  within  which  such  op- 
erator Is  authorized  by  a  cable  franchising 
authority  to  provide  cable  telecommunica- 
tions: 

"(12)  origination'  or  program  origination' 
means  the  use  of  a  cable  channel  by  a  chan- 
nel programjner  to  create  and  distribute 
programs:  such  term  does  not  Include  car- 
riage of  broadcast  signals  by  a  cable  opera- 
tor. 

"(13)  'person'  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association.  Joint  stock  company, 
trust.  cortMration.  or  any  governmental  au- 
thority: 

"(14)  'program  access  channel"  means  a 
channel  on  a  cable  system  under  the  control 
of  the  cable  franchising  authority  and  used 
for  the  provision  of  public,  governmental,  or 
educational  programming: 

"(15)  "SUte"  means  each  of  the  several 
SUtes.  the  District  of  Colimibla  and  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States: 

■■(18)  'telecommunications'  means  the 
transmission,  between  or  among  points  spec- 
ified by  the  user,  of  Information  of  the 
user's  choosing,  without  change  In  the  form 
or  content  of  the  Information,  by  means  of 
electromagnetic  transmission,  with  or  with- 
out benefit  of  any  closed  transmission 
medium,  including  all  instnunentalitles.  fa- 
culties, apparatus,  and  services  (including 
the  collection,  storage,  forwarding,  switch- 
ing, and  delivery  of  such  Information)  essen- 
tial to  such  transmission: 

"(17)  telecommunications  carrier'  means 
any  person.  Including  any  government  or 
quasi-govemment  entity,  which  offers  any 
telecommunications  facilities  used  by  any 
person  to  provide  telecommunications  serv- 
ices, except  that  a  person  engaged  in  broad- 
casting or  in  providing  cable  communica- 
tions shall  not,  to  the  extent  that  such 
person  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  carrier; 

"(18)  'telecommunications  facilities' 
means  equipment  (including  wire,  cable, 
microwave,  satellite,  and  fibre-optics)  that 
transmit  information  by  electromagnetic 
means  or  which  directly  support  such  trans- 
mission offered  on  a  for  hire  basis: 

"(19)  'telecommunications  service'  means 
the  provision  of  a  service  by  means  of  tele- 
communications facilities:  and 

"(20)  'United  States'  means  the  several 
States  and  territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"rKDKXAL-STATX  RESPONSIBILmCS 

"Sk.  604.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  to 
the  extent  necessary,  oversee  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  purposes  and  policies  estab- 
lished in  this  title  and.  when  required,  shall 
more  specifically  define  such  purposes  and 
policies. 

"(b)  A  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  or  any  cable  franchising  au- 
thority may  adopt  or  continue  In  effect  any 
law,  order,  rule,  regulation  or  standard  af- 
fecting cable  systems  which  Is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  and  policies  contained 
in  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  awarding  a  cable  franchise,  the 
cable  operator  and  the  cable  franchising  au- 
thority shall  Jointly  determine  the  amount 
and  nature  of  basic  service,  the  number  of 
channels  to  be  utilized  for  program  origina- 
tion and  the  minimum  capacity  of  telecom- 
munications facilities  to  be  provided  by  the 
cable  operator. 

"(d)  Except  for  sections  605  and  611.  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any 


franchise  agreement  regarding  cable  com- 
munications which  is  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Cable  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1982  before  the  date  of  termination  or  re- 
negotiation of  such  a  franchise  agreement 
or  five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Cable  Telecommunications  Competition 
and  Deregulation  Act  of  1982.  whichever  Is 
earlier. 

"OWmitSHIP  OP  CABUE  STSTOIS 

"S«c.  605.  (a)  No  licensee,  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  television  broadcasting  station  shall 
engage  in  the  provision  of  cable  communica- 
tions within  the  predicted  Grade  B  contour 
of  such  broadcasting  sUtlon,  except  if  such 
licensee,  owner  or  operator  carries  on  its 
cable  system  all  television  stations  that 
have  a  predicted  Grade  B  contour  th«t  over- 
laps with  the  cable  operating  area. 

"(b)(1)  No  person  who  provides  telephone 
exchange  service  shall  engage  in  the  provi- 
sion of  cable  telecommunications  in  the 
same  operating  area,  unless  the  Commission 
shall  otherwise  permit  and  then  only  upon  a 
sufficient  showing  that  such  provision  by  a 
person  who  provides  telephone  exchange 
service  will  provide  significant  additional  di- 
versity and  competition  In  the  delivery  of 
programming  and  information. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  who 
provides  telephone  exchange  service  Is  per- 
mitted to  provide  cable  communications,  the 
Commission  shall  require  conditions  which 
minimize  anti-competltlve  practices,  includ- 
ing elimination  of  cross-subeldlzation  of 
services,  and  which  foster  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  persons  who 
provide  telephone  exchange  service  in  rural 
areas  with  low  population  density,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission,  may  provide  cable 
telecommunications  in  such  areas. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  within  the  180-day  period 
following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 607.  predicted  Grade  B  contour'  shall 
be  computed  in  accordance  with  section 
73.684  of  tlUe  47  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (47  CFR  73.684). 

"RATS  RXOXTLATIOII 

"Sec.  60«.  (a)  No  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion or  agency  thereof  or  cable  franchising 
authority  is  authorized  to  establish,  fix,  or 
otherwise  restrict  rates  for  any  service  or  fa- 
cility offered  by  a  cable  operator  except  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for  the  provision 
of  basic  service  to  subscribers. 

"(b)  The  authority  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  exercised  if 
the  Commission  has  determined  pursuant  to 
section  610  that  there  exists  effective  com- 
petition for  such  service  in  such  operating 
area. 

"(c)  Any  cable  operator  may  petition  the 
Commission  to  make  the  determination 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  At  any  time  after  the  Commission 
has  determined,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  that  the  authority  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not  be 
exercised,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  or  cable  franchising  author- 
ity may  petition  the  Commission  to  make 
the  determination  to  relmpose  the  author- 
ity specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination as  soon  as  possible  following  the 
filing  of  any  such  petition. 


"CABXIAGE  OP  LOCAI.  BROADCAST  SIGNALS 

"Sec.  607.  The  Commission  may  establish 
terms  and  conditions  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
vision of  cable  telecommunications  will  not 
materially  impair  the  ability  of  any  person 
to  receive  signals  from  broadcast  stations 
which  such  persons  would  otherwise  receive 
In  the  absence  of  the  provision  of  cable  tele- 
communications. 

"PRAHCHISE  PEES 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish reasonable  ceilings  for  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  States  or  a  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  or  cable  franchising  author- 
ity by  operators  of  cable  systems  receiving 
franchises  from  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof  or  cable  franchis- 
ing authority.  Upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon 
petition,  the  Commission  periodically  may 
review  the  appropriateness  of  such  ceilings 
and  make  adjustments  in  such  ceilings. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  within  180  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"TELECOiatUNICATIONS  PACILITIES 

"Sec.  609.  (aKl)  No  State  or  political  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof  shall  prevent  a 
cable  operator  who  Is  not  a  person  who  also 
provides  telephone  exchange  service  in  the 
same  operating  area  from  offering  telecom- 
munication facilities. 

"(2)  A  cable  operator  who  is  not  a  person 
who  also  provides  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice may  provide  telecommunications  facili- 
ties free  from  any  requirements  as  Uyuse  by 
any  person  and  free  from  any  rate,  access, 
interconnection,  or  entry  regulation  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  or  cable  franchising  authority. 

"(3)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  shall  regulate  in  any  way 
the  provision  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices offered  by  any  person,  including  the 
cable  operator,  using  the  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  of  the  cable  operator  who  is 
not  a  person  who  also  provides  telephone 
exchange  service. 

"(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  or  cable  franchising  author- 
ity shall  prohibit,  restrict,  or  impose  regula- 
tions regarding  resale  or  shared  use  of  tele- 
communications facilities  offered  by  a  cable 
operator. 

"(c)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Commis- 
sion to  obtain  access  to  the  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  of  a  cable  operator.  The  Com- 
mission may  order  such  access  on  a  non-dis- 
criminatory basis  if  it  finds  that— 

"(1)  access  to  such  facilities  has  been 
denied  by  the  operator  of  such  system: 

"(2)  such  denial  was  unreasonable  and  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  competi- 
tion In  the  delivery  of  telecommunications 
services: 

"(3)  access  to  such  facilities  is  essential  to 
the  provision  of  such  services:  and 

"(4)  such  facilities  are  in  effect  the  exclu- 
sive means  available  for  the  delivery  of  such 
services. 

"EPPECnvE  COMFETTriOK  OP  SERVICES 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  provision  of  a  service  of- 
fered by  a  cable  telecommunications  system 
shall  be  considered  to  be  subject  to  effective 
competition  If  there  is  a  reasonably  avail- 
able alternative  to  such  service. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  issue  guide- 
lines to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion within  the  180-day  period  following  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 
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"PROTECnOH  OP  SIJBSCRIBER  PRIVACY 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Broadband  telecommunica- 
tions shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wire  commu- 
nication' within  the  meaning  of  section 
2510(1)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  there  may  be  any 
Inconsistency  between  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  chapter  119  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  or  any  regulations  promulgat- 
ed thereunder,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  such  chapter  shall  be  controlling. 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  cable  operator, 
channel  programmer,  or  originator  of 
broadband  telecommunications  may  use  the 
cable  system  to  collect  personally  identifia- 
ble Information  with  respect  to  a  cable  sub- 
scriber, except  upon  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  that  subscriber. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  collec- 
tion of  information  solely  for  billing  pur- 
poses or  to  monitor  whether  there  is  unau- 
thorized reception  of  cable  telecommunica- 
tions. 

"(3)  A  cable  operator,  channel  program- 
mer, or  originator  of  broadband  telecom- 
munications shall  ensure  that  any  such  in- 
formation is  destroyed  when  the  informa- 
tion is  no  longer  used  or  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  collected. 

"(d)  No  cable  operator,  channel  program- 
mer, or  originator  of  broadband  telecom- 
munications shall  disclose  personally  identi- 
fiable Information  obUlned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
a  cable  subscriber,  or  personally  identifiable 
information  with  respect  to  the  broadband 
services  provided  to  or  received  by  a  particu- 
lar cable  subscriber  by  way  of  a  cable 
system,  except  upon  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  subscriber,  or  pursuant  to  a 
lawful  court  order  authorizing  such  disclo- 
sure. 

"(e)  If  a  court  authorizes  or  orders  disclo- 
sure of  the  information  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  cable  subscriber 
shall  be  notified  of  such  order  by  the  cable 
operator,  or  other  person  to  whom  such 
order  may  be  directed,  within  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  disclosure  is  made.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  reasonable 
time  shall  not  be  less  than  14  calendar  days. 

"(f)  Each  cable  operator  shall,  at  the  time 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  to  provide 
cable  telecommimlcatlons,  and  regularly 
thereafter.  Inform  every  subscriber  of  the 
rights  of  the  subscrilier  under  this  section. 
Such  information  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  information  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  cable  operator,  channel  pro- 
grammer or  originator  of  broadband  tele- 
communications, and  the  location  and  avail- 
ability for  access  to  such  information. 

"(g)  A  cable  subscriber  shall  have  access 
to  all  personally  identifiable  information  re- 
garding that  subscriber  which  is  collected 
and  maintained  by  a  cable  operator,  channel 
programmer,  or  originator  of  broadband 
telecommunications.  Such  information  shall 
be  available  to  the  subscriber  at  reasonable 
times  and  at  a  place  designated  by  the  cable 
operator,  channel  programmer,  or  origina- 
tor of  broadband  telecommunications. 

"(h)  Any  cable  subscriber  whose  privacy  is 
violated  in  contravention  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  civil  damages  as 
authorized  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
section  2520  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 
This  remedy  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  remedy  available  to  such  subscriber.". 

EQUAL  EMPLO'TlfEirr  OPPORTUNirr 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 


6  as  section  8,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
5  the  following  new  section: 

"EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  promote  and 
ensure  equal  employment  opportunity  by 
radio  sUtlons  and  cable  systems  operators.". 

NEW  ANT  ADDITIONAL  SERVICES 

Sec.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
6,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"NEW  AND  ADDITIONAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Consistent  with  sound  spec- 
trum management,  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent,  encourage 
the  introduction  of  new  and  additional  serv- 
ices by  new  applicants,  existing  licensees,  or 
other  persons.  In  any  proceeding  In  which 
new  or  additional  services  are  proposed, 
such  services  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  whenever  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  services  are  technically  fea- 
sible without  causing  significant  technical 
degradation  to  or  interference  with  radio 
transmissions  by  other  licensees. 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  petition  to  esUblish  or  an  applica- 
tion to  offer  a  new  or  additional  service. 

"(c)  The  Commission  must  determine 
whether  the  new  or  additional  service  pro- 
posed In  a  petition  or  application  is  in  the 
public  Interest  within  180  days  after  such 
petition  or  application  Is  filed.  If  the  Com- 
mission initiates  its  own  proceeding  for  a 
new  or  additional  service,  such  proceeding 
must  be  completed  within  180  days  after  It 
Is  initiated.". 

SIGNAL  PIRACY 

Sec.  5.  Section  705  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  redesignated  by  section  2  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  designating  the  existing  text  as  subsec- 
tion (a):  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  person  shall  Intercept  or  receive 
broadband  telecommunications  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  do  so  by  a  cable 
system  operator,  channel  programmer,  or 
originator  of  broadband  telecommunica- 
tions, or  as  may  otherwise  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(cXl)  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  a 
civil  action  under  this  section  may  grant 
temporary  and  final  injunctions  on  such 
terms  as  It  may  deem  reasonable  to  prevent 
or  restrain  violations  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  liable  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  such 
violation,  for  damages  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  civil  action  under  this  section 
may  be  commenced  in  any  United  SUtes 
district  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy, or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. 

"(d)(lHA)  Damages  awarded  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  of  thU  section  shall  be  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B) 
or  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  party  aggrieved  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as 
a  result  of  the  violation,  and  any  profits  of 
the  person  committing  the  violation  that 
are  attribuUble  to  the  violation  and  are  not 
taken  into  account  in  computing  the  actual 
damages.  In  establishing  such  profits,  the 
party  aggrieved  Is  required  to  present  proof 
only  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  person  com- 


mitting the  violation,  and  such  person  is  re- 
quired to  prove  his  deductible  expenses  and 
the  elements  of  profits  attributable  to  fac- 
tors other  than  the  violation. 

"(C)  The  party  aggrieved  may  elect,  at 
any  time  before  final  judgment  is  rendered, 
to  recover,  instead  of  actual  damages  and 
profits  uncier  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, an  award  of  sUtutory  damages  for 
all  violations  involved  in  the  action,  in  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  $250,  or  more  than 
$10,000,  as  the  court  considers  Just. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  party  aggrieved 
sustains  the  burden  of  proving,  and  the 
court  finds  that  the  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  was  committed  willfully 
and  for  purposes  of  commercial  advantage 
of  private  financial  gain,  the  court  in  its  dis- 
cretion may  Increase  the  award  of  damages, 
whether  actual  or  sUtutory,  under  para- 
graph (1),  by  an  amount  of  not  more  than 
$50,000.  In  any  case  where  the  person  com- 
mitting a  violation  sustains  the  burden  of 
proving,  and  the  court  finds,  that  such 
person  was  not  aware  and  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  his  acts  constituted  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court  In 
Its  discretion  may  reduce  the  award  of  dam- 
ages to  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $100. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  for  pur- 
poses of  commercial  advantage  or  private  fi- 
nancial gain  violates  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  for  the  first  such  offense,  and  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 
for  any  subsequent  offense. 

"(f)(1)  No  criminal  proceeding  shall  be 
maintained  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  it  is  commenced  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  cause  of  action  arises. 

"(2)  No  civil  action  shall  be  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  It 
is  commenced  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  claim  accrues.". 

CONPORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  76.501  of  title  47  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (47  CFR 
76.501)  Is  repealed. 

SECTION-BY-SE(mON  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  601— PINDING8 

The  legislation  finds  that  cable  telecom- 
munications have  national  importance,  that 
a  federal  policy  with  local  ImplemenUtlon  is 
needed,  that  cable  telecommunications  can 
forward  local  competition  In  programming 
and  information  delivery,  and  that  certain 
cable  services  are  competitive  while  others 
are  not  and  for  the  latter  we  should  move 
towards  a  competitive  marketplace  and  de- 
regulation as  rapidly  as  possible. 

SECTION  603— PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  this  legislation  are  to  pro- 
mote local  competition  in  programming  and 
information  delivery,  to  deregulate  offerings 
by  cable  when  competition  exists,  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  existing  franchise  agree- 
ments for  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  esUb- 
lish a  national  policy  with  local  ImplemenU- 
tlon. 

SECTION  603- DEPINITIONS 

Cable  telecommunications  are  defined  as 
the  provision  of  basic  service,  program  origi- 
nation, and  telecommunications  facilities. 
Basic  service  means  the  provision  of  one- 
way programming  via  either  retransmission 
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of  broadcast  signals  or  the  provision  of  pro- 
gram access  channels.  Teleconununlcattons 
faculties  are  offered  for  lease  by  the  cable 
operator,  and  the  operator  Is  not  defined  as 
a  telecommunications  carrier. 

SKCnOK  a04— nEOKRAL-STATI  RKSFONSIBILITIXS 

This  legislation  establishes  a  national 
cable  telecommunications  policy  with  feder- 
al oversight,  and  the  states  may  not  regu- 
late inconsistent  with  the  policies  estab- 
lished here  and  elsewhere  in  the  1934  Act. 
The  cable  franchising  authority  and  the 
cable  operator  are  to  decide  the  extent  of 
cable  telecommunications  to  be  provided  in 
each  locality.  Any  existing  franchise  agree- 
ment, except  as  it  relates  to  privacy  and 
ownership,  shall  be  unaffected  by  this  bill 
for  five  years  or  until  it  either  ends  or  is  re- 
negotiated, whichever  comes  first. 

sacnoH  SOS — owHZRaiar  of  cable  systkhs 

Two  cable  ownership  rviles  are  provided 
for  here.  The  first  prohibits  a  person  from 
owning  or  operating  a  cable  system  and  a 
television  broadcast  station  in  the  same  op- 
erating area  unless  the  cable  system  carries 
all  local  television  signals. 

The  second  rule  prohibits  a  local  ex- 
change telephone  operator  from  also  provid- 
ing cable  telecommunications  in  the  same 
operating  area.  The  PCC  may  waive  this 
provision  in  the  interests  of  significant  addi- 
tional diversity  and  competition.  If  the  PCC 
chooses  to  waive  this  prohibition,  it  must 
impose  conditions  necessary  to  prevent  anti- 
competitive practices  and  to  forward  the 
policies  of  this  legislation.  In  rural  areas, 
there  shall  be  an  automatic  waiver  for  local 
exchange  telephone  companies  who  wish  to 
provide  cable  telecommunications. 

Finally,  the  PCC  continues  to  have  au- 
thority to  oversee  other  cable  ownership 
problems,  such  as  those  Involving  foreign 
ownership. 

SKCnON  608— RATE  RXGULATIOlf 

The  rates  for  the  provision  of  basic  service 
may  be  regulated  except  if  the  PCC  deter- 
mines that  such  service  is  subject  to  effec- 
tive competition. 

SSCnOR  SOT— CAUUAOI  OP  LOCAL  UtOADCAST 
SIGHALS 

The  PCC  may  ensure  that  people  receive 
local  broadcast  signals. 

SBCTIOH  808— PRAMCHISB  FEKS 

The  PCC  shall  esUblish  reasonable  fran- 
chise fee  ceilings. 

SKCTIOIf  809— TXLBCOMMTnnCATIOIfS 
PACILTTISS 

No  state  or  local  government  may  prevent 
or  regulate  the  offering  of  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  by  a  cable  operator  who  is 
not  also  a  provider  of  local  exchange  tele- 
phone service.  They  also  may  not  regulate 
the  offering  of  telecommunication  services 
over  these  facilities.  There  also  shall  be  no 
resale  or  shared  use  restrictions  on  these  fa- 
cilities. The  PCC  has  the  authority  to 
permit  the  use  of  these  facilities  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  by  certain  persons  in 
the  Interests  of  diversity  and  competition, 
sxcnoii  810— KrracnvK  comrrmow 

Services  shall  be  considered  to  be  subject 
to  effective  competition  where  there  are 
reasonably  available  alternatives. 

sacnoii  sii— pROTKcnoif  op  subscribkr 

PHrVACT 

Cable  operators  must  notify  suttscribers  of 
their  privacy  rights.  Information  can  only 
be  collected  on  subscribers  for  billing  pur- 
poses and  for  monitoring  of  unauthorized 
reception  and  for  other  purposes  with  the 


subscriber's  consent.  This  information  must 
be  destroyed  when  It  is  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  collected. 
Subscribers  have  a  right  of  access  to  infor- 
mation collected  about  them.  No  subscriber 
information  can  be  disclosed  without  the 
subscriber's  consent  or  without  a  court 
order. 

SBCnON  8— WDAL  OfPLOYMZHT  OPPORTDHITY 

The  Commission  shall  promote  and 
ensure  equal  employment  opportunity  by 
cable  system  operators  and  radio  stations. 

SECTION  T— NTW  AITD  ADDITIONAL  SERVICES 

Consistent  with  sound  spectrum  manage- 
ment, the  Commission  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent  encourage  new  and  ad- 
ditional services.  Such  services  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  the  public  interest  if  techni- 
cally feasible  and  if  they  do  not  cauae^ignif- 
icant  technical  degradation  to  or  Interfer- 
ence with  radio  transmissions  by  other  li- 
censees. Any  person  may  file  to  provide 
such  new  or  additional  service,  and  such 
filing  or  any  new  or  additional  service  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  completed  within  180  days 
after  it  U  initiated. 

SECTION  TOS— SIGNAL  PIRACY 

No  one  shall  Intercept  subscriber  commu- 
nications unless  authorized  to  do  so.  Civil 
and  criminal  penalties  are  established  for 
those  illegally  Intercepting  signals. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  on  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Hol- 
Liifcs,  in  offering  this  bill  to  reform 
cable  telecommunications.  Senator 
GoLDWATKR  has  previously  introduced 
S.  2172.  the  Cable  Telecommunica- 
tions Act  of  1982.  His  bill  is  an  excel- 
lent place  in  which  to  continue  our 
discussion  of  a  future  course  for  cable 
telecommunications. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  stud- 
ied the  cable  television  industry  for 
the  past  5  years  and  we  have  reached  a 
conclusion  that  cable  telecommunica- 
tion is  of  national  importance.  We 
must  develop  a  Federal  policy  with 
local  Implementation,  so  that  cable 
telecommunications  can  forward  local 
competition  in  programing  and  infor- 
mation delivery. 

Our  bill  will  have  a  major  deregula- 
tory  effect  on  the  cable  industry  while 
maintaining  a  balance  between  the 
municipalities  who  award  the  cable 
franchises  and  the  local  cable  operat- 
ing companies.  Our  bill  also  addresses 
the  challenges  and  opportunities 
beyond  what  is  operational  today  in 
cable  telecommunications,  and  ad- 
dresses future  uses  of  cable.  It  is  in 
these  new  areas  of  Information  deliv- 
ery where  the  Senate  must  establish  a 
national  policy. 

Another  issue  that  our  bill  addresses 
is  the  protection  of  subscriber  privacy. 
In  a  society  that  Increasingly  depends 
on  acquiring  Individuals'  information, 
it  is  important  that  subscribers  have 
some  rights  on  what  information  is  ac- 
quired and  how  it  is  disseminated. 

I  hope  that  throughout  this  process 
Senators  Goldwatkr.  Hollihgs.  and  I 
can  worlt  out  a  legislative  proposal 
that  will  take  the  best  portions  of 
both  bills  and  we  can  achieve  a  coher- 


ent and  comprehensive  cable  telecom- 
munications policy.* 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  calling 
for  negotiations  to  halt  the  production 
of  separated  plutonium;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

PLUTONITm  PROOacnON  PREEZE 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  20  years 
ago.  President  Kennedy  said: 

Every  man.  woman,  and  child  lives  under 
a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut 
at  any  moment  by  accident,  miscalculation, 
or  by  madness.  The  weapons  of  war  must  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us. 

Today,  the  American  people  have 
begun  to  speak  out  against  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Last  week's  Groimd  2tero 
activities  focused  further  attention  on 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  Over  a 
dozen  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  on  controlling  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Yet  efforts  to  freeze,  limit,  or  reduce 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  address  only 
part  of  the  problem:  The  continued 
United  States-Soviet  nuclear  arms 
buildup.  A  second  and  equally  grave 
problem  is  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  nations  or  groups  that  do  not 
now  have  them. 

Nuclear  proliferation  is  the  new 
nightmare  that  haunts  the  world.  Not 
just  nation  making  war  on  nation,  but 
isolated  terrorist  groups  blackmailing 
the  world.  Not  armies  of  scientists 
working  with  ultrasecret  technologies, 
but  a  few  individuals  building  a  bomb 
with  some  basic  physics  and  a  few 
pounds  of  Plutonium.  Not  weapons 
hurled  thousands  of  miles  on  complex 
rockets— but  a  bomb  the  size  of  a  suit- 
case in  some  American  or  European 
city.  Not  the  superpowers  of  the  world 
restrained  by  the  balance  of  terror, 
but  unstable  outlaw  nations— Libya  or 
Pakistan— threatening  their  neighbors 
with  a  handful  of  nuclear  bombs. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  prevent  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  superpow- 
ers. But  we  must  also  work  to  prevent 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  bomb  by 
any  country  or  terrorist  group,  against 
any  country,  for  any  reason. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  addresses  what  I  consider 
the  fundamental  precondition  for  ef- 
forts both  to  control  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons:  halting  the 
production  of  separated  plutonium. 

This  "plutonium  freeze"  resolution 
calls  for  all  countries  with  the  technol- 
ogy to  produce  separated  plutonium— 
including  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union— to  enter  into  immediate 
negotiations  toward  a  verifiable  end  to 
both  the  production  of  separated  plu- 
tonium and  the  export  of  the  technol- 
ogy for  such  production. 


Separated  plutonium  is  the  basic 
material  for  nuclear  weapons.  It  has 
also  been  considered  as  a  possible  fuel 
not  only  for  existing  nuclear  power  re- 
actors, but  also  for  the  breeder  reac- 
tors currently  imder  development  in 
several  countries. 

If  separated  plutonium  becomes  an 
accepted  fuel  for  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors, we  will  soon  see  tons  of  this  dan- 
gerous material  moving  each  year  in 
international  commerce.  One  can 
almost  imagine  a  time  when,  on  world 
commodities  exchanges,  futures  on 
Plutonium  are  traded  along  with  fu- 
tures on  pork  bellies.  And  with  each 
transaction,  the  risk  of  diversion  or 
theft  for  weapons-building  will  grow. 
Indeed,  we  will  have  begim  to  traffic 
In  global  annihilation. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  does 
not  call  for  the  United  States  to  halt 
unilaterally  the  production  of  separat- 
ed Plutonium.  Rather,  it  calls  for  all 
plutonlum-producing  nations  to  nego- 
tiate a  halt  to  all  plutonium  produc- 
tion, for  whatever  purpose.  Such  an 
agreement  could  be  verified  by  inspec- 
tions by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  agency  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  safeguards 
applied  to  civilian  nuclear  activities 
around  the  world. 

Beyond  a  negotiated  halt  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plutonium  and  on  the 
export  of  its  means  of  production,  this 
resolution  calls  for  the  United  States 
and  other  nuclear  supplier  and  con- 
sumer nations  to  reject  the  commer- 
cial use  of  separated  plutonium  as  a 
nuclear  power  reactor  fuel.  Civilian 
nuclear  power  technology  can  be 
based  on  non-weapons-usable  fuel, 
such  as  natural  and  low-enriched  ura- 
nium, especially  if  supplier  nations 
make  abundant,  secure,  and  economic 
supplies  available.  There  is  no  econom- 
ic justification  for  using  separated  plu- 
toniuim  in  the  world's  nuclear  power 
reactors.  World  uranium  reserves 
greatly  exceed  demand  and  will  last 
well  into  the  next  century.  During  the 
past  decade,  the  price  of  uranium 
dropped  from  $60  per  pound  to  today's 
price  of  approximately  $20  per  poimd. 
Only  an  eightfold  increase  In  uranium 
prices  would  economically  Justify  the 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  and  use  of 
the  resulting  separated  plutonium  in 
power  reactors. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  sever- 
al countries,  particularly  Japan  and 
the  Euratom  countries,  believe  their 
energy  security  rests  on  recycling  sep- 
arated Plutonium  in  existing  reactors 
and  on  breeder  reactors,  which 
produce  more  plutonium  than  they 
consimie.  I>espite  the  obvious  dangers 
of  such  plans,  this  administration  has 
not  tried  to  dissuade  our  allies  from 
them,  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  our  rela- 
tionships. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  oiu- 
relationships  with  these  countries 
could  not  withstand  such  efforts — par- 
ticularly when  secure,  reliable  supplies 
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of  natural  and  low-enriched  uranium 
would  be  available.  The  risks  of  nucle- 
ar proliferation  created  by  going  the 
plutoniimi  route  jeopardize  the  securi- 
ty of  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
of  these  countries  as  well.  Their  short- 
term  interest  in  using  separated  pluto- 
niimi for  fuel  should  not  obscure  the 
longer  term  interest  of  the  world  in 
avoiding  nuclear  annihilation. 

AU  serious  Einalysts  of  nuclear  arms 
control  recognize  the  strong  link  be- 
tween efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals  and  efforts 
to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Nuclear  have-not  nations  will  not 
agree  to  refrain  from  acquiring  nucle- 
ar weapons  so  long  as  nuclear  have  na- 
tions resist  disarmament.  In  fact,  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
explicitly  recognizes  this  relationship. 
It  requires  signatories  not  possessiiig 
nuclear  weapons  to  forgo  them;  in 
return,  nuclear  weapons  countries 
must  in  good  faith  cease  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  work  toward  nuclear 
disarmament. 

This  joint  resolution  takes  a  modest 
step  toward  this  goal— for  once  cur- 
rent stockpiles  of  plutoniuan  are  ex- 
hausted, no  new  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  built.  It  not  only  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  non-nuclear-weap- 
ons states  and  terrorists  to  Join  the 
nuclear  club.  It  also  would  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  arms  race  be- 
tween the  superpowers— a  race  that 
threatens  the  survival  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  this  resolution  comple- 
ments a  resolution  I  have  already  in- 
troduced calling  for  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  talks  on  prevention 
(STOP),  with  the  explicit  goal  of 
reaching  an  agreement  on  preventing 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution 
gets  to  the  very  core  of  the  nuclear 
threats  we  face  today.  It  would,  by 
preventing  international  commerce  in 
separated  plutonium,  reduce  the  risk 
that  non-nuclear-weapons  countries  or 
terrorist  groups  will  acquire  the  means 
to  detonate  a  nuclear  bomb.  Unless  we 
halt  the  worldwide  expansion  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  arsenals,  unless  we  end  our 
nuclear  madness,  none  of  us  will  be 
around  to  mourn  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
promptly  to  consider  and  pass  this 
Joint  resolution.* 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  November  7 
through  November  13,  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Respiratory  Therapy  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  RESPIRATORY  THERAPY  WEEK 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  November  7-13,  1982, 
as  National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week. 

Respiratory  therapy  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct health  care  profession  for  the 
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past  15  years  and  now  includes  over 
80,000  practitioners.  Respiratory 
therapists  deliver  care  to  patients  suf- 
fering from  both  acute  and  chronic 
conditions  related  to  the  cardiopul- 
monary system.  Asthma,  emphysema, 
and  pneimionla  are  among  the  many 
conditions  that  are  treated  by  respira- 
tory therapists.  Respiratory  therapy 
practitioners  based  in  a  hospital  set- 
ting most  often  work  in  the  intensive 
care  unit  operating  life-sustaining 
equipment  for  the  serioiisly  ill.  The 
practice  of  respiratory  therapy  has 
progressed  from  a  strictly  hospital- 
based  segment  of  care,  into  a  scope  of 
practice  that  now  includes  both  outpa- 
tient and  home  care  treatments. 

Respiratory  therapy  practitioners 
are  well  respected  and  appreciated, 
and  their  skills  well  recognized  among 
their  professional  peers.  This  resolu- 
tion will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  important  contribution  of 
the  respiratory  therapy  practitioner  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  193 

Whereas  respiratory  therapy  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  modem  and  progressive 
segments  of  the  health  care  delivery  system 
in  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  there  are  over  eighty  thousand 
respiratory  therapy  practitioners  in  the 
Nation  who  are  making  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care; 

Whereas  respiratory  therapists  are  in- 
volved with  therapeutic  and  life-sustaining 
cardiopulmonary  care  to  patients  suffering 
from  lung  and  associated  heart  disorders; 
and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  field  of  respi- 
ratory therapy  has  expanded  to  include 
postoperative  pulmonary  care,  education, 
research,  pulmonary  testing,  pulmonary  re- 
habilitation, and  neonatal-pediatric  special- 
ties: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  weelt  of 
November  7  through  November  13.  1982,  is 
designated  as  "National  Respiratory  Ther- 
apy Week"  and  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  activi- 
ties.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the 

Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dxtren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1018,  a  bUl  to  protect  and  conserve 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
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S.  1030.  a  bUl  to  protect  firearms 
owners  constitutional  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.   1««4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1664,  a 
bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  allow  supplies  under  the  con- 
trol of  departments  and  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  as  if  it 
were  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  loan  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments property  transferred  to  such 
agency  from  other  Federal  agencies  as 
excess  property. 

8.  1»39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  Durem- 
BKRGKR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1929.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal 
Cigarettes  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  Increase  the  availability  to  the 
American  public  of  information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking  and 
thereby  improve  informed  choice,  auid 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1*31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkn), 
the  Senator  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
RAH),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjriiowd)  were  added 
as  coeponsors  of  S.  1931,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
entitle  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  18  years 
of  age  and  older  to  compensation 
available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  senior 
members  In  event  of  disability  or 
death,  and  to  Increase  the  level  of 
compensation  available  to  both, 
a.  Its* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwatcr. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoRiifSKT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1939,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases. 

S.  1*84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCluri,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  AmiRXWS)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1984.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
protect  the  legislative  and  regulatory 
authority  of  the  State  legislatures, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  DuRZit- 
BzacsR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2058,  a  bill  to  promote  foreign  trade  In 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  aoto 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastkn,  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 
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Hklms),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Looah)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2080,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election "  Cam- 
paign Act  to  provide  that  all  persons 
must  comply  with  the  act. 

8.  a  1 30 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DiCow- 
ciwi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2130,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  drugs  for  rare  dis- 
eases and  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  a  170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dood.  the-Sen- 
ator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochraw) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2170,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  for  the  preparation 
of  regulatory  analysis. 
8.  aitt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2189,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
tlUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  laas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucos.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hkinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2225,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
llmlUtlons  on  chartUble  contributions 
of  certain  Items. 

8.  aaaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoar.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuBMAM),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Murkowski),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayuc)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2226.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  for  emergency  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  tlTO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoar.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hkplin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (B4r. 
Hattidj))  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2270,  a  bill  to  amend  section  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  gen- 
erally that  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
Impose  further  restriction  on  the  right 
of  any  alien  In  a  foreign  country  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

8.  aata 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxtmphrxt,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvbis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2282.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
adjustments  In  campaign  contribution 
limits. 

8.  aa*s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.   Roth), 


and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Dantorth)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2298,  a  bill  entlUed  "the  Enter- 
prise Zone  Tax  Act  of  1982." 

8.  a3«8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2368.  a  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
take  certain  actions  to  obtain  relief 
from  nontarlff  trade  barriers  imposed 
by  foreign  countries  against  agricul- 
tural goods  produced  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

8.  3389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  E>ole.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN).  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Luoar )  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2369,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
standards  used  for  determining  wheth- 
er individuals  are  not  employees  for 
purposes  of  the  employment  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3388 

At  the  request  of  li4r.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (B4r.  Mitcheu.) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2389,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  Improve  various  aspects  of 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
programs  and  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2397,  a 
bill  to  require  (1)  the  enactment  of 
special  legislation  to  continue  the  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  of  funds  on 
any  major  civil  acquisition  Initiated 
after  January  1.  1982,  whenever  the 
cost  of  such  acquisition  has  Increased 
or,  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  will  In- 
crease over  the  Initial  estimate  when 
the  project  was  Justified  to  the  Con- 
gress by  25  percent  or  more,  and  (2)  re- 
porting of  sUtus  Information  on  all 
major  civil  acquisitions. 

8.  1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2430,  a  bill  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  railroad  rehabill- 
Utlon  and  Improvement  financing, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SKRATK  jonrr  aisoLirnoit  i89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Productivity  Act." 

BBIATE  JOINT  imOLUTION  1  •  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
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Joint  Resolution  161,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  commenc- 
ing with  the  fourth  Monday  in  June 
1982  as  "National  NCO/Petty  Officer 
Week." 

senate  joint  RnOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  20.  1982,  through  June  27,  1982, 
as  'National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week." 

8KNATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  183,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

8Cl«A'n  RXSOLUnON  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mstzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  334,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  disap- 
proving the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  railroad  retire- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1983. 

sen  ATI  RXSOLtmON  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btro.  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  340,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  action  be  taken  to  ter- 
minate or  otherwise  weaken  the  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

SBNATI  RESOLUTION  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  369,  a  resolution 
opi>oslng  the  Imposition  of  Import  fees 
on  the  ImporUtlon  of  any  crude  oil  or 
refined  petroleum  products. 

SENATE  KESOLUnON  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  374,  a  resolution 
commending  the  completion  of  the 
current  phase  of  the  Camp  David 
Agreement. 

AMSNDKXNTNO.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tatui  (Mr.  MsLCHBR)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1333  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  1758,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  exempt  the  private  noncom- 
mercial    recording     of     copyrighted 


works  on  video  recorders  from  copy- 
right infringement. 


SENATE  CONCnJRRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 84— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
CENTENNLAL  OP  UNITED 

STATES-KOREAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Glenn)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  84 

Whereas  May  22.  1982.  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  a  Treaty  of 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
an's Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  86 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hovae  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  la  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  should  construct  and  place  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  a  plague  honor- 
ing the  eight  members  of  the  United  SUtes 
Armed  Forces  who  died  on  April  25,  1980, 
during  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  American 
hostages  then  being  held  In  Iran. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  which  calls  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  erect  a  plaque  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  honor- 
ing the  eight  U.S.  servicemen  who  died 


Peace,  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation  be 

tween  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and^  during  the  attempt  to  free  the  Ameri 

Korea;  cans  held  hostage  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 

Whereas   thU   treaty    provided   for   the    j^  Tehran.  Iran,  2  years  ago  this  past 

formal  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  be 


tween  the  two  countries; 

Whereas  the  American  and  Korean  people 
have  during  the  past  century  strengthened 
the  cultural,  commercial  and  security  bonds 
that  unite  them; 

Whereas  Americans  sacrificed  their  lives 
In  assisting  the  Korean  people  to  defend 
their  freedom  against  aggression  and  Kore- 
ans fought  side  by  side  with  Americans  In 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  Is  the  basis  of  the 
continued  strength  and  friendship  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Korea;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
hereby— 

(1)  Considers  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
esUbllshment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  SUtea  and  Korea  as  an  oc- 
casion of  special  historic  aignlf  Icance;  and 

(2)  Communicates  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  to  the 
people  of  Korea  the  wishes  of  the  United 
SUtea  Congreaa  and  the  American  people 
for  a  peaceful  and  proaperous  future. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 85— ORIGINAL  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZINO  THE  PRINTING 
OP  A  REPORT 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
8.  Con.  Res.  85 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  two  thousand 
copies  of  Its  committee  print  entitled 
"NATO  Today:  The  Alliance  In  Evolution". 
Ninety-seventh  Congreaa,  second  aeaalon, 
April  1983. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 86— CONCrURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  PLACE- 
MENT OP  A  PLAQUE  IN  AR- 
LiNGTON  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY 

Mr.  WARNER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 


weekend. 

It  was  April  25,  1980—2  years  ago 
last  Sunday— that  a  brave  group  of 
American  military  personnel  laimched 
their  clandestine  mission  which  ended 
In  tragedy.  The  men  who  died,  died  as 
heroes. 

The  men  who  died,  in  my  judgment, 
died  In  the  service  of  their  country 
and.  thereby,  merit  recognition.  They 
gave  their  lives  to  protect  the  lives  of 
other  Americans,  hostages  of  a  ruth- 
less and  uncivilized  regime.  I  think  It 
appropriate  and  timely  for  America  to 
pay  honor  to  those  eight  brave  men 
who  volimteered  and  died  In  service  to 
our  country,  In  service  to  their  coun- 
trymen. 

As  you  may  recall,  a  review  of  this 
mission  by  a  military  board  found  no 
evidence  of  negligence  or  incompe- 
tence on  the  part  of  those  participat- 
ing in  the  rescue  attempt.  All  Ameri- 
cans should  be  proud  of  the  way  these 
service  personnel  conducted  them- 
selves. Their  sacrifice  elicits  the 
strongest  praise. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  the 
plaque  which  this  resolution  author- 
izes will  In  some  small  way  express  the 
deep  appreciation  this  Nation  feels  for 
those  who  took  the  risk— who  had  the 
courage  to  try. 

Once  this  resolution  passes  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  it  will  authorize 
for  the  first  time  the  placement  of  a 
plaque  In  Arlington  Cemetery  not  as- 
sociated with  a  specific  gravesite.  A 
similar  resolution  has  already  passed 
In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jections to  this  resolution. 

Those  whom  this  plaque  pays  trib- 
ute to  Include:  Marine  Cpl.  George  N. 
Holmes,  Jr.,  22,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Air 
Force  Capt.  Richard  Bakke,  33,  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Marine  Sgt.  John 
Davis  Harvey,  21,  of  Roanoke,  Va.; 
Marine  S/Sgt.  Dewey  L.  Johnson,  31, 
of  Jacksonville,  N.C.;  Air  Force  Capt. 
Harold  Lewis,  35,  of  Mansfield.  Conn.; 
Air  Force  T/Sgt.  Joel  C.  Mayo.  34.  of 
Bonlfay,  Fla.;  Air  Force  Capt.  Lyn  D. 
Mcintosh.  33,  of  ValdosU,  Ga.;  and  Air 
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Force  Capt.  Charles  T.  McMillan, 
of  Corrytown.  Tenn. 

PoUowing  this  unsuccessful  rescue 
attempt,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  at 
that  time  at  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  S-ramis),  I  per- 
sonally Interviewed  almost  all  of  the 
aviators  and  a  number  of  the  ground 
personnel  who  participated  In  that 
raid. 

Subsequently,  a  group  under  the 
leadership  of  Adm.  James  Holloway. 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
made  an  independent  assessement  of 
the  conduct  of  this  raid.  It  was  my 
Judgment,  as  well  as  Admiral 
Holloway's  Judgment,  that  these  men 
who  participated  in  the  raid,  actually 
took  part  In  it.  all  did  their  duty  as 
best  they  could. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  Admiral  Holloway's  letter  to 
me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AmiAPous.  Mo.. 

AvrU  15.  1982. 
Hon.  JORM  W.  WAUfKK. 

U.S.  SenaU.  Rus*ea  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AH  Skmator  Warwkr:  Recently  you  In- 
vited my  views  on  the  propriety  of  a  memo- 
rial plaque  honoring  those  military  men 
who  were  killed  In  the  Iranian  hostage 
rescue  operation,  based  upon  my  experience 
as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Operations 
Review  Group,  commissioned  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  conduct  a  broad  examina- 
tion of  the  aborted  operation. 

In  my  opinion,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
careful  thought,  I  am  convinced  that  a  me- 
morial honoring  those  brave  men  who  per- 
ished on  the  Iranian  desert  Is  most  appro- 
priate and  fully  deserved. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  unanimous  findings 
of  our  group  determined  that  there  was  not 
one  shred  of  evidence  of  culpable  negligence 
or  Incompetence.  The  facts  were  that  in  the 
conduct  of  the  review,  we  saw  infinitely 
more  to  be  proud  of  than  to  complain  about. 

The  major  areas  of  criticism  contained  in 
our  report  centered  around  the  planning 
and  Judgments  made  at  the  higher  echelons 
of  command.  The  brave  men  who  volun- 
teered to  put  their  Uvea  on  the  line  in  a  very 
high  risk  operation  to  rescue  fifty-two  other 
Americans,  elicited  only  our  strongest  admi- 
ration and  praise.  These  people  were  being 
called  upon  to  perform  at  the  upper  limits 
of  human  capability,  using  new  techniques 
in  the  most  hostile  of  environments. 

We  in  the  review  group  felt  deeply  that 
the  American  servicemen  who  participated 
in  the  operation  deserved  to  have  a  success- 
ful outcome.  It  was  the  abUity,  dedication 
and  courage  of  these  people  who  made  what 
everyone  though  was  an  impossibility,  into 
what  should  have  been  a  success. 

The  United  States  military,  alone  in  the 
world,  had  the  ability  to  accomplish  the 
rescue  plan.  It  was  risky,  and  they  knew  it, 
but  it  had  a  chance  of  working  and  these 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  had 
the  courage  to  try. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  HOIXOWAT  III. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  377— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  377 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2226,  an  emergency  economic  stimulus 
bill.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
2226  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1082.  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1981. 
as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authori- 
zations. Prolonged  severity  of  the  economic 
conditions,  requiring  such  actions  had  not 
been  anticipated  prior  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned reporting  date. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
because  the  current  high  level  of  Interest 
rates  prohibits  stimulation  of  the  economy 
through  the  homebuildlng  industry.  If  relief 
is  not  granted  through  this  bill,  the  indus- 
try will  continue  to  stagnate  and  will  fall  to 
provide  countereycUcal  stimulus  In  the  form 
of  Jobs  development.  ^ 

S.  2226  provides  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1982  of  $5,120,000,000. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  402(e)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S. 
2226  as  reported  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
BaiUtlng  and  UrtMui  Affairs. 


ity  toward,  any  act  of  international  aggres- 
sion: and 

Whereas  United  SUtes  foreign  policy 
should  Indeed  be  guided  by  the  Imperatives 
of  opposing  international  aggression  and  de- 
fending self-determination;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  current  dispute,  such  im- 
peratives are  intensified  by  long-standing 
bonds  of  friendship  and  allegiance  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  the  United  SUtes 
Government  should  continue  to  provide 
good  offices  in  the  search  for  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  Falkland  Islands  dispute,  the 
United  SUtes  Government  cannot  st&nd 
neutral  with  regard  to  enforcement  of  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  502  and  should 
therefore  prepare,  through  consulUtlons 
with  the  Congress,  to  use  all  appropriate 
means  to  assist  the  British  Government  in 
achieving,  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  full  with- 
drawal of  Argentine  forces  and  full  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  378— RESO- 
LUTION REGARDING  U.S. 
POLICY  IN  THE  FALKLAND  IS- 
LANDS DISPUTE 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Rks.  378 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  of  1947  specifically 
envisions  that  the  American  SUtes  will  seek 
"the  pacific  settlement  of  their  differences"; 
and 

Whereas  on  April  2,  1982.  armed  forces  of 
Argentina  seized  and  occupied  the  Falkland 
Islands,  a  crown  colony  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  through  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  502  (of  April  3, 
1982),  has  demanded  "an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  Argentine  forces  from  the 
Falkland  Islands"  and  called  on  the  govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom "to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution  to  their 
differences";  and 

Whereas  such  Resolution,  arising  from  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Is  binding  under  Inter- 
national law;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Government 
has  provided  good  offices  to  the  search  for 
the  diplomatic  solution  required  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  502;  but 

Whereas  no  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes,  including  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  requires  or 
Implies  United  SUtes  support  of.  or  neutral- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  379— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  AN  AIR- 
LINE—GOVERNMENT SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

S.  Rks.  379 

Whereas  many  Industries  throughout  the 
economy  have  been  seriously  Impacted  by 
the  recessions  of  1980  and  1981; 

Whereas  the  airline  industry  has  been  one 
of  those  most  severely  affected  due  to  a 
sharp  decline  In  passenger  traffic  since  1980; 

Whereas  the  airline  industry  has  faced  ad- 
ditional unique  problems  In  addition  to  the 
recessions  such  as  a  $6  billion  increase  in 
annual  fuel  costs  since  1979,  and  severe  air 
traffic  control  restrictions  in  1981; 

Whereas  In  1978  Congress  began  the  proc- 
ess of  deregulating  the  airline  industry 
which  will,  when  fully  completed,  allow  air 
carriers  maximum  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
the  unique  problems  facing  this  industry; 

Whereas  the  transition  to  complete  de- 
regulation in  the  current  economic  climate 
has  created  unique  pricing  challenges  for 
airline  managemenU  as  they  are  being  al- 
lowed to  make  their  own  marketing  deci- 
sions without  interference  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  time  In  46  years; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  pres- 
ently considering  numerous  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  regulatory  proposals 
which  In  combination  could  compound  cur- 
rent negative  airline  industry  financial  re- 
sulU;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  U  con- 
sidering these  policies  independently  in- 
stead of  examining  the  total  Impact  of  all 
proposed  actions  and  inactions  on  the  air- 
line Industry;  and 

Whereas  several  Individual  airlines  are  re- 
portedly threatened  with  the  near-term  pos- 
sibility of  financial  failure:  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Senate  are 
committed  to  assisting  the  passengers,  em- 
ployees and  companies  of  the  airline  Indus- 
try In  a  manner  consistent  with  both  the 
public  interest  and  the  Interest  of  the  trav- 
eling public:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  urges  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion  and  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
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nautlcs  Board  organize  and  co-chair  an  Alr- 
llne-Goverrunent  Summit  Conference  at  the 
earliest  practical  date;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  such  Conference  should 
have  the  primary  purix>se  of  undertaking  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  major  proposals 
for  Federal  Government  actions  or  Inactions 
affecting  the  short-  and  long-term  future  of 
the  airline  industry:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  cochalrmen  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
suggested  policy  changes  or  additions  result- 
ing from  this  conference  that  would  assist 
the  airline  Industry  and  lU  users  through 
this  difficult  economic  period;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  an  Airline  Pricing  Policy 
Meeting  shall  be  held  as  part  of  such  Con- 
ference; the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  such  meeting  and 
grant  antitrust  immunity  to  the  partici- 
pants on  a  limited,  one-time-only  basis;  the 
purpose  of  such  meeting  shall  be  to  discuss 
and  exchange  ideas  on  the  most  effective 
policies  and  means  to  achieve  rational,  cost- 
related,  nondiscriminatory  fare  structures 
in  the  newly  deregulated  environment:  the 
basis  for  the  grant  of  antitrust  immunity 
for  such  discussion  is  the  recognition  of  the 
unique  transitional  problems  currently 
faced  by  airline  managements  in  an  environ- 
ment seriously  complicated  by  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions;  antitrust  immunity 
should  be  granted  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  and  openness  of  discussion  but 
should  In  no  way  encourage  anticompetitive 
practices  that  would  be  harmful  to  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  1978,  we  made  only  one  change  in 
our  air  transport  system.  In  all  those 
pages  of  literature,  debate,  and  law 
there  was  only  one  issue:  Should  we 
let  businessmen  decide  where  to  sell 
their  product  and  how  much  to  charge 
for  It?  Not  a  very  revolutionary  idea  in 
our  economy.  In  fact,  the  revolution- 
ary idea  is  that  the  Government  would 
make  better  marketing  decisions  than 
businessmen.  In  other  words,  we  free 
enterprised  the  airlines.  As  most  of 
you  know,  my  own  evolution  on  this 
issue  is  not  a  story  of  "immaculate  ac- 
ceptance." I  initially  reacted  with  the 
assumption  that  we  must  have  to  eco- 
nomically regulate  the  airline  system, 
because  we  had  done  it  for  so  long. 

But  the  more  I  considered  the  basics 
of  free  enterprising  the  airlines,  the 
less  I  could  Justify  the  arguiment  that 
while  we  fiercely  believe  in  business- 
men's decisions  for  allocating  health 
services,  food,  housing,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, and  hotel  r(x>ms,  the  same  philos- 
ophy would  not  work  for  allocating 
airline  services.  I  have  seen  the  so- 
called  economic  analyses  of  late  trying 
to  Justify  some  basic  difference  in  air- 
line services,  but  they  Just  do  not  suc- 
cessfully make  the  case. 

We  have  seen  and  we  know  that  the 
airline  Industry  is  not  naturally  mo- 
nopolistic and  that  the  Government 
was  the  barrier  to  entry  for  40  years, 
so  let  us  stop  debating  the  merits  of 
airline  free  enterprise  and  force  the 
unremitting  opponents  of  this  change 
to  debate  free  enterprise  versus  Gov- 


ernment allocation  of  resources  for  all 
essential  industries. 

Frankly,  I  am  tired  of  seeing  people 
who  know  better  use  the  effects  of 
fuel  escalation,  two  recessions,  and  the 
PATCO  strike  to  Judge  airline  free  en- 
terprise. "Air  fares  have  increased," 
some  people  say,  "so  it  must  be  due  to 
airline  free  enterprise."  They  do  not 
say  that  between  1979  and  1980  the 
airlines'  fuel  bill  increased  by  $6  bil- 
lion a  year  for  an  industry  whose  gross 
revenues  are  only  $36  billion  per  year. 
That  works  out  to  an  average  of  $23 
on  each  ticket  in  1981  just  for  the  fuel 
price  increase.  Those  people  also  do 
not  explain  to  me  why  my  utility  bills 
have  taken  to  logarithm  escalation 
imder  the  protection  of  regulation. 

My  point  is  that  the  change  we 
made  in  free  enterprising  the  airlines 
is  sound  and  we  can  demonstrate  its 
positive  results  in  a  comparison  with 
Government  regulation.  We  cannot 
and  do  not  have  to  Justify  the  indus- 
try's reaction  to  the  numerous,  exter- 
nal, economic  traumas  affecting 
almost  all  regulated  and  free  enter- 
prise industries. 

It  is  equally  important  to  note  that 
getting  Government  out  of  the  basic 
businessmen's  decisions  of  where  to  fly 
and  what  to  charge  is  not  sirnonjrmous 
with  Government  indifference.  Some 
people  act  as  though  free  enterprising 
the  airlines  meant  the  Government 
promised  never  to  bother,  or  help,  this 
industry  again.  Well  we  did  not;  we  do 
not  ignore  other  industries  Just  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  teU  them 
where  to  sell  and  what  to  charge,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  Nero  phi- 
losophy of  government  for  airlines 
Just  because  we  are  refusing  to  make 
their  marketing  decisions.  If  Govern- 
ment can  help  airlines,  their  employ- 
ees, and  passengers  in  these  tough 
times,  I  want  to  be  one  of  those  push- 
ing to  help. 

One  of  the  reasons  Government  is 
often  ineffective  in  helping,  and  often 
winds  up  hurting  people  and  business- 
es, is  that  the  Government  has  gotten 
so  big  it  never  takes  a  look  at  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  its  actions  and  inac- 
tions on  an  Individual  industry.  We 
have  so  many  agencies,  legislative  pro- 
posals, and  administration  policies 
that  are  independently  considered, 
their  multiple,  sometimes  counterpro- 
ductive effects  are  never  reviewed.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  certainly  occurring 
in  regard  to  the  airlines.  Tax  in- 
creases, at  the  same  time  airline  tax 
leasing  benefits  may  be  eliminated,  at 
the  same  time  a  fuel  import  fee  is 
being  discussed,  at  the  same  time  Ex- 
imbank  funding  Is  cut,  at  the  same 
time  antitrust  immunity  for  the  ATC 
agreement  is  threatened,  at  the  same 
time  air  traffic  control  system  rigidity 
is  stagnating  the  system,  at  the  same 
time  the  system  is  asked  to  absorb  a 
giant  leap  in  FAA  O.  &  M.  at  the  same 
time  several  major  international  ac- 


tions might  drastically  affect  individ- 
ual airlines— I  could  go  on  but  I  think 
you  get  the  point.  In  addition,  all 
these  Government  actions  or  proF>06- 
als  are  being  offered  at  the  same  time 
the  industry  is  learning  to  price  its 
product  and  comi>ete  without  Govern- 
ment interference.  If  you  think  about 
it,  this  industry  is  really  only  4  years 
old,  and  while  they  are  definitely 
doing  better  than  senile  regulation,  we 
aU  know  how  4-year-olds  can  behave  at 
times. 

In  order  to  give  the  Government  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  needed  total 
review  of  our  actions  and  inactions 
with  respect  to  the  airlines,  I  am  sub- 
mitting in  the  Senate  today  a  resolu- 
tion caUing  on  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  convene  an 
airllne-Govemment  stmunit  confer- 
ence at  the  earliest  possible  date  with 
key  executives  of  the  airline  industry 
to  examine  the  impact  of  all  major 
Gtovemment  policies  on  the  airlines.  I 
believe  we  have  to  take  this  kind  of  a 
comprehensive  view  in  light  of  the 
very  serious  economic  circumstances 
most  of  the  airlines  find  themselves  in 
today.  If  the  Government  policies 
need  incremental  or  even  major 
changes  to  get  airlines  through  this 
difficult  period,  I  would  like  to  see 
those  changes  made. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  calls  on 
the  CAB  to  grant  limited  antltnast  im- 
munity to  the  airlines  at  this  confer- 
ence for  the  discussion  of  fare  policies. 
This  unusual,  one-time  meeting  with 
Government  participation  is  Justified 
in  my  mind  because  of  the  necessity  in 
these  onerous  economic  times  for  our 
4-year-olds  to  grow  up  very  quickly. 
Pricing  and  competition  lessons  in 
many  other  industries  have  had  sever- 
al hundred  years  to  teach  businessmen 
how  to  behave.  If  the  ability  to  freely 
discuss  rational,  cost-related,  nondis- 
criminatory fare  policies  would  im- 
prove the  airlines'  learning  curve,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  a  one-time  exemption 
from  usual  antltriist  Instincts. 

This  resolution  contains  unusual 
suggestions  for  unusual  times.  Maybe 
someone  else  has  better  ideas  on  how 
Government  can  help  the  airlines, 
their  employees  and  their  passengers. 
I  am  certainly  willing  to  listen  to  and 
support  additional  or  alternative  plans 
that  wUl  better  achieve  this  resolu- 
tion's goal.  But  I  believe  there  is  an  ur- 
gency to  start  somewhere  in  putting 
together  a  blueprint  of  actions,  and 
the  timing  of  actions  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  and  should  not  take  if  we 
want  to  assist  the  people  and  compa- 
nies of  the  airline  industry, 

I  would  hope  such  a  summit  confer- 
ence could  be  held  at  the  White  House 
and  that  the  President  could  personal- 
ly involve  himself.  But  timely  action  is 
the  key  ingredient  in  my  mind. 
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Let  me  be  clear  This  Is  not  a  forum 
to  regulate.  It  is  a  forum  to  explore 
Government  assistance  that  is  consist- 
ent with  a  deregulated  environment. 
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their  Indxistry.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

EMERGENCY  INTEREST 
REDUCTION  PAYMENTS 

AMXKDMEirT  NO.  1390 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  tui 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2226)  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide 
for  emergency  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

ST7BSIOIB8  FOR  PURCHASt  Of  CXISTIIIO  ROIfXS 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  S.  2226,  a  bill  to  provide  mortgage 
Interest  subsidies  to  home  buyers. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
allow  the  same  interest  rate  subsidies 
that  the  bill  provides  for  new  home 
purchases  to  sdso  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  existing  housing  stock. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  First,  there  are  many 
Americans  who  can  only  afford  to  pur- 
chase an  existing  home  and,  second, 
there  are  many  who  need  to  sell  the 
house  they  currently  own  in  order  to 
buy  new  housing.  My  amendment 
would  assist  families  who  fall  into 
either  of  these  two  categories. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  2226 
and  believe  that  it  offers  the  tempo- 
rary relief  the  housing  Industry  needs 
to  help  lead  our  Nation  out  of  the  cur- 
rent recession.  My  intention  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  is  to  broaden  the 
assistance  the  bill  offers  so  that  more 
persons  involved  in  the  housing  Indus- 
try can  benefit  from  this  program. 

Existing  home  sales  stimulate  jobs  In 
several  ways:  First,  houses  are  general- 
ly repaired  before  resale:  second, 
transferring  and  moving  services  are 
used;  and  third,  many  families  remod- 
el sJter  purchasing  an  existing  house. 
Additionally,  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors  estimates  that  economic 
activity  equal  to  one-third  of  the  value 
of  the  home  is  generated  In  the  com- 
munity upon  resale  and  directly  cre- 
ates Jobs  and  purchases  from  local 
hardware  stores,  department  stores, 
applicance  stores,  and  other  services. 
The  beneficial  impact  of  a  revitalized 
resale  market  is  geographically  wide- 
spread and  not  confined  to  a  relatively 
few  growth  areas,  particularly  the 
South  and  West,  where  most  construc- 
tion is  concentrated. 

High  Interest  rates  have  had  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  all  aspects  of  the 
housing  market.  This  amendment  to 
S.  2226  is  designed  to  Insure  that  those 
persons  who  are  Involved  In  the  hous- 
ing market  dealing  with  existing  home 
sales  atxe  also  able  to  begin  reviving 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

AMZNDlfKHT  NO.  1391 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify,  review, 
and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SECURITY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AMEin>Mxirr  no.  139a 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2227)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  to  authorize 
additional  security  and  development 
assistance  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CREDITS  AND  LOANS  TO  AROKNTINA 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to 
the  Security  and  Development  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following: 

Skc.  501  a.  Noth withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  Argentina  under  chapter  2,  4,  5,  or 
6  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IMl,  no  credits  (including  participations  in 
credits)  may  be  extended  and  no  loans  may 
be  guaranteed  with  respect  to  Argentina 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  no  de- 
fense articles  and  no  defense  services  may 
be  sold  to  Argentina  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  no  export  licenses  may  be 
Issued  to  or  for  the  CK>vemment  of  Argenti- 
na under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  unless  and  until  the  President 
has  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Reprewntatlves  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  detailed  report  certifying  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Argentina  has  fully  com- 
plied with  Sectirlty  Council  Resolution  502 
(of  April  3.  1982)  and  withdrawn  all  Argen- 
tine forces  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SKLKCT  COlOf  ITTKS  ON  INTKLUOKNCX 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  27,  to 
hold  a  full  committee  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss intelligence  matters. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  April  28.  to 
discuss  S.  1992.  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COmilTTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Conmiittee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  28,  at  2:30 
p.m.,  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  Intelli- 
gence budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF 
GOVERNMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
mental Management,  of  the  Govem- 
muntal  Affairs  Conunlttee.  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
April  28,  to  discuss  S.  2059,  the  Ethics 
In  Government  Act  amendments  of 
1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  1  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  April  28.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  S.  1606,  the  Nuclear  Prop- 
erty Insurance  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
NEGOTIATIONS 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control,  International  Oper- 
ations, Oceans,  and  Environment,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  the  current 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  are  sched- 
uled to  be  concluded  quite  soon.  While 
many  of  us  here  In  the  Senate  have  se- 
rious questions  to  ask  about  the  final 
form  of  the  LOS  document,  auid  hope 
that  it  Is  not  signed  until  all  affected 
domestic  groups  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  fully  on 
this  complicated  treaty,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  assurance 
which  has  been  given  to  Israel  on  this 
matter. 

Speaking  on  January  29,  1982,  As- 
sistant    Secretary     of     State     James 


Malone  made  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  on  naviga- 
tional and  overflight  freedom  for  the 
Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba; 
The  U.S.  fully  supports  the  continuing  ap- 
plicability and  force  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion and  overflight  for  the  Strait  of  Tlran 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  as  set  out  in  the 
peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  In 
the  U.S.  view,  the  treaty  of  peace  is  fully 
compatible  with  the  LOS  convention  and 
will  continue  to  prevaU.  The  conclusion  of 
the  LOS  convention  will  not  affect  these 
provisions  in  any  way.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  fashionable  to  attack  President 
Reagan's  economic  programs,  his 
budget,  his  New  Federalism  proposal, 
as  if  these  were  ideas  totally  out  of 
step  with  the  realities  of  our  Nation. 
We  In  Washington  have  a  tendency  to 
listen  Insufficiently  to  what  our  con- 
stituents and  our  elected  State  and 
local  officials  are  saying  about  these 
issues. 

The  Honorable  Steve  Means  is 
mayor  of  Gadsden,  Ala.  In  his  city,  the 
unemployment  rate  approaches  19 
percent.  He  feels  all  the  pressiu-es  that 
one  could  Imagine  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  If  only  for  the  sake 
of  doing  something.  Mayor  Means  has 
responded  to  the  challenge  by  affirm- 
ing his  support  for  President  Reagan's 
program.  This  is  a  courageous  and  far- 
sighted  position.  It  emphasizes  the 
wisdom  of  long-term  solutions  to  prob- 
lems over  short-term  palliatives,  and  it 
is  In  my  view,  the  most  correct  stand. 

Mayor  Means  stated  his  views  In  a 
speech  to  the  Fort  Payne  Rotary  Club 
In  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  on  February  16, 
1982.  We  in  the  Senate  would  all  bene- 
fit from  reading  the  considered  views 
of  this  responsible  official.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Home  op  "Alabama" 

(Address  by  Hon.  Steve  Means,  Mayor  of 
Oadsden,  Ala.) 

I  appreciate  being  Invited  to  speak  to  the 
Port  Payne  Rotary  Club.  It's  been  quite  a 
while  since  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  Fort 
Payne,  and  I  have  really  been  looking  for- 
ward to  being  with  you  today.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Mayor  Purdy,  and  I  have  enjoyed  serving 
with  him  In  the  League  of  Municipalities  on 
various  committees. 

Most  of  my  speeches  are  usually  given  In 
the  Oadsden  area  and  usually  deal  with 
topics  concerning  local  government.  Since  I 
don't  have  the  opportunity  very  often  to 
speak  about  other  issues  outside  the  Oads- 
den area,  I  thought  today  I  would  share  a 
few  of  my  thoughts  about  national  Issues 
which  are  very  important  to  me. 

I'm  not  here  to  talk  party  politics  or  to 
either  endorse  or  criticize  specific  politi- 
dana  What  I  would  like  to  do  Is  to  discuss 
some  Issues  about  which  I  have  strong  feel- 
ings. 


I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  time  when  a 
former  State  Governor  became  President  of 
the  United  States  In  a  landslide  victory  over 
the  incumbent  President.  This  new  Presi- 
dent offered  hope  to  a  nation  whose  people 
seemed  to  be  slipping  into  despair  and  with 
good  reasons.  Unemployment  had  soared  to 
record  heights  and  the  national  economy 
was  in  turmoil.  This  President  was  elected 
on  a  platform  of  reducing  the  size  of  govern- 
ment and  call  for  tremendous  cuts  In  gov- 
ernment spending.  This  President  sUted, 
and  I  quote,  "This  nation  asks  for  action 
and  action  now."  The  new  President  offered 
a  "new  spirit  of  assurance."  His  philosophy 
was  to  take  a  method  and  try  it,  "If  it  falls" 
he  said,  "admit  it  frankly  and  try  another, 
but  above  all  try  something."  One  of  his 
major  goals  was  to  wage  a  psycologlcal  cam- 
paign to  cure  what  had  become  a  national 
crisis  In  our  own  self-confidence  as  a  people 
and  a  nation.  Through  bold  leadership  and 
often  unpopular  programs,  he  set  out  to  do 
those  things  he  felt  his  overwhelming  elec- 
tion required  him  to  do.  He  was  a  man  who 
spoke  of  revolutionary  reforms  In  govern- 
ment. He  Instituted  innovative  ideas  and 
asked  the  public  for  their  trust  and  confi- 
dence. After  a  brief  time  In  office,  his  critics 
began  to  mount  and  the  effects  of  his  new 
programs,  yet  unattalned,  were  widely  criti- 
cized. Yet  he  continued  on  his  course  and 
the  end  result  of  his  efforts  is  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  emerged  from  the 
end  of  a  dark  tunnel  as  a  stronger,  more 
united  nation.  The  man  I'm  speaking  of  was 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

This  man  was  a  true  leader  at  a  time  when 
we  needed  unfaltering  leadership.  Today  we 
have  another  President  who  won  his  elec- 
tion by  a  landslide  over  an  incumbent  presi- 
dent. Many  of  President  Reagan's  goals  are 
similar  to  those  of  President  Roosevelt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  solutions  he  advocates 
to  solve  our  problems  are  quite  different 
from  those  40  years  ago.  Well,  they  should 
be,  because  things  are  different  now.  I'm 
not  a  political  analyst,  but  what  I  sensed 
during  the  last  election  was  a  loud  voice 
from  the  people  saying  "What  we're  doing 
Isn't  working— let's  try  something  else."  We 
were  fast  approaching  an  idea  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  could  be  all  things  to  all 
people— that  the  Federal  Oovemment  could 
solve  all  the  problems.  This  is  a  dangerous 
and  misleading  assumption.  After  all— what 
is  the  Federal  Government.  It's  simply  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  money  It  spends 
comes  directly  out  of  our  pockets.  We've  got 
to  get  away  from  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  If  it  were  a  dis- 
tant object,  a  process  far  removed  from  the 
people.  If  federal  spending  and  control  has 
gotten  out  of  hand,  it's  because  we  have  al- 
lowed It  to.  If  we  have  tried  to  do  too  much 
for  too  many,  it's  because  we  have  consls- 
tantly  elected  people  to  the  Congress  who 
have  promised  too  much. 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  mood  In  this 
country.  A  return  to  reason  In  federal 
spending.  A  recognition  that  public  housing. 
free  meals,  food  stamps  and  welfare  must 
have  some  boundaries.  That  limits  and 
qualifications  must  be  esUblished.  The 
people  were  tired  of  hearing  about  our 
"malaise"  and  that  we  were  second  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  defense  capability.  The 
American  people  were  tired  of  being  pushed 
around  by  3rd  World  countries.  We  wanted 
to  be  reminded  of  our  worth  and  power  as  a 
nation.  We  wanted  to  see  old  fashioned 
American  pride  restored  and  the  smoldering 
fire  of  patriotism  rekindled. 

An  aging  past  Governor  of  California  trav- 
eled throughout  the  country  preaching  the 


values  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  our 
greatness  as  a  nation  and  our  unlimited 
abilities  as  a  nation.  He  chastised  "Big  Gov- 
ernment" and  said  it  was  time  to  put  on  the 
brakes.  We  obviously  believed  him  then  and 
I  sincerely  hope  we  believe  him  now.  I  trust 
that  the  hope  and  confidence  we  shared  in 
the  latter  part  of  1980  hasnt  diminished  to 
the  point  that  we  will  elect  politicians  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  vote,  will  imdermine  the 
will  of  the  majority  and  Jeopardize  the 
"New  Hope"  I  think  we  have. 

Hopefully  this  nation  is  Intelligent 
enough  to  realize  that  the  problems  created 
over  several  decades  can't  be  solved  in  one 
year— or  two  for  that  matter.  We  can  only 
change  directions  after  a  strong  foundation 
is  laid  and  careful  ground  work  Is  put  in 
place.  This  takes  time— and  I  hope  we  aren't 
expecting  quick  cures  to  long-time  illnesses. 
Election  years  usually  cause  panic  among 
politicians.  Even  those  who  support  govern- 
ment control  of  spending  are  often  pres- 
sured, for  the  sake  of  a  vote,  to  support  ad- 
ditional spending.  I  sincerely  hope  the  voice 
of  those  of  us  who  wsoit  less  federal  control 
and  Intervention  in  our  lives,  are  not  shout- 
ed down  by  those  who  want  more. 

A  society  which  expects  to  have  all  of  its 
needs  met  by  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
Socialist  Society.  Some  social  programs 
have  great  merit,  but  a  Socialist  State  has 
no  merit. 

<3eorge  Wallace  made  a  deep  Impression 
on  me  when  he  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  the  great  middle  class,  tax  paying 
American  was  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  his 
money  wasted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Middle  Class  America  U  the  backbone  of 
this  country  and  we've  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  our  tax  dollars  can  never  be 
stretched  far  enough  to  do  all  things  for  all 
people.  I  think  the  average  American  is 
proud  to  send  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
he  or  she  worked  hard  to  eam  to  support 
the  Federal  Government— but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  demand  that  the  Federal 
(jovemment  admit  that  there  are  limita- 
tions—to Insist  on  establishing  priorities  on 
programs  and  to  establish  qualifications  and 
true  need  before  welfare  dollars  are  handed 
out. 

I  hope  I  don't  sound  too  harsh.  Surely  we 
as  a  people  should  help  those  who  need 
help.  Surely  we're  willing  to  share  our 
wealth  with  the  unfortunate,  the  elderly, 
the  handicapped  and  disabled.  Surely  we 
don't  want  our  fellow  man  to  go  hungry  or 
be  exposed  to  the  elements— but  just  as 
surely,  we're  tired  of  eating  hamburger 
while  food  stamp  abusers  eat  steak— and 
we're  tired  of  working  so  that  the  lazy  don't 
have  to. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  hope  this 
nation  will  give  administrations'  policies  a 
chance  to  work.  Let's  give  our  new  approach 
to  old  problems  time  to  work.  Before  we 
throw  the  blueprints  of  the  "New  Federal- 
ism" plan  in  the  garbage  can— let's  look  at  It 
objectively,  and  study  it  thoroughly.  Let's 
not  get  so  impatient  that  we  in  haste  re- 
verse positive  trends  that  have  been  initiat- 
ed. Let's  be  patient  and  recap  the  rewards  of 
our  renewed  confidence  In  ourselves,  and 
faith  in  our  country. 

In  short  let's  give  Americans  "New  Hope" 
a  chance  to  become  reality.* 


PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  STUDENT 

LOAN  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.    HAYAKAWA.    Mr.    President, 

every  day  my  office  receives  hundreds 
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of  letters  from  students  and  parents 
concerned  about  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  in  the  student  loan  programs.  Be- 
cause this  issue  is  raising  such  serious 
concern  from  our  constituents,  I  see  a 
necessity  to  review  all  current  and 
future  proposals  and  positions  with  an 
open  mind  and  careful  consideration. 

I  have  read  many  interesting  articles 
relating  to  college  loans  and  how  stu- 
dents cope  with  their  educational  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  the  economic 
realities  of  the  1980's.  In  the  April  15 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Ms. 
Kay  Wallace  wrote  a  most  insightful 
article  on  college  students  who  work 
their  way  through  school.  The  stu- 
dents she  interviewed  demonstrated 
that  young  people  can  work  their  way 
through  college  with  little  or  no  out- 
side financial  assistance.  It  may  take  a 
little  desire,  patience,  hard  work,  and 
fortitude,  with  no  student  loan,  but 
the  rewards  are  tnily  rich. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article. 
"College  Students  Who  Have  to  Work 
To  Do  More  Than  Just  Make  the 
Grade,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues  to  read. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  16.  19831 

CoixcGX  Studbtts  Who  Havx  To  Work  Do 

Mors  Than  Just  Makx  thk  Oraob 

(By  Kay  Wallace) 

Christine  Reagle  drives  an  Ice  cream  truck 
In  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y. 

Chris  Lyden  doubles  as  a  hospital  aide  and 
part-time  track  coach  In  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Suzanne  Puruya  juggles  her  life  as  a  sales 
clerk  and  bookkeeper  In  San  Francisco. 

In  College  Station.  Tex..  Sherl  Gibbons 
worries  that  she  will  not  get  through  work- 
ing In  the  Jewelry  store  In  time  to  get  to  her 
second  Job  as  a  waitress. 

And  Jeff  Kolodln  dons  a  clown  suit  and 
heads  out  to  the  nearest  street  comer  on 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  to  sell  balloons. 

All  of  these  people  are  college  students 
who  have  to  work  to  get  through  school. 

If  the  typical  college  student  Is  pictured  as 
relatively  carefree,  worried  only  about  pass- 
ing grades  and  social  status— as  yet  unaware 
of  the  "real  world"— there  are  thousands  of 
working  students  across  the  country  who 
would  laugh  at  that  description. 

IMAGI  IS  WROIIG 

"That  image  of  a  carefree  college  student 
is  wrong.  I  haven't  met  one  student  like  that 
here."  said  Donald  Casella.  director  of  San 
Francisco  State  University's  Career  Center. 

Loans,  grants  and  scholarships  are  not 
sufficient  for  most  students.  Unless  parents 
foot  the  bill  entirely,  most  students  will 
wind  up  working  to  make  ends  meet. 

And  the  Ufe  of  working  and  studying  is  a 
trial  of  endurance. 

Lyden.  33.  has  two  more  years  before  he 
will  receive  his  B.A.  In  education  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  Is  i.ot  encour- 
aged by  what  he's  up  against. 

"It's  getting  harder,  mainly  because  tui- 
tion keeps  going  up  each  quarter, "  he  said. 
"You  have  to  work  harder  Just  to  stay  even. 
I'm  making  It  only  because  I  live  at  home 
and  I  can  borrow  from  my  folks  if  I  have 
tA," 

"rr's  *  RACK" 

"It's  a  race,  and  i  often  think  if  I  really 
looked  ahead  to  all  I  had  to  do  in  a  week.  I 


Just  wouldn't  start  the  week.  But  so  far  I'm 
keeping  at  it.  There  are  times  I  think  twice 
about  it  all.  especially  when  I  wonder 
whether  there  will  be  a  Job  in  education 
when  I  get  through." 

Reagle  Is  a  sophomore  Journalism  student 
at  Northeastern  University  In  Boston.  Loans 
pay  her  tuition,  and  she  drove  an  Ice  cream 
truck  last  summer  to  earn  her  living  ex- 
penses. This  year  she  begins  a  cooperative 
work-study  program  as  an  intern  at  a 
Boston  newspaper.  She  will  alternate  earn- 
ing money  and  using  it  to  pay  expenses 
while  she's  in  school. 

Furuya  attends  16  hours  of  classes  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  and  works  37 
hours  a  week  at  her  two  Jobs. 

"A  lot  of  the  times  I  Just  don't  have  the 
umph.'  It's  really  hard."  she  said.  "It's  a 
matter  of  juggling  all  three  things  «t  once 
and  budgeting  your  time  so  you  get  every- 
thing done  In  time." 

She  said  that  even  with  two  Jobs,  she  has 
to  make  cutbacks.  She  buys  ground  beef  and 
chicken.  Entertainment  is  Wednesday  night 
with  friends  at  McDonald's  and  a  monthly 
movie  or  dinner  with  her  boyfriend. 

Even  though  her  clothes  are  wearing  out, 
she  has  to  resist  the  urge  to  buy. 

MISSKS  NIO  CLOTHXS 

"I  think  about  that  a  lot. "  she  said.  "I 
look  at  the  other  girls'  clothes  and  wish  I 
could  dress  as  nice." 

Furuya  said  the  roughest  pressure  Is 
meeting  class  deadlines. 

"I  fly  by  It.  I  do  my  assignments  like  a  ma- 
chine." she  said.  "One  thing  that  keeps  me 
going  Is  that  I  know  It's  only  for  a  semester. 
After  that  I'll  be  free  for  awhile— until  next 
semester." 

Oreg  Decker,  a  senior  in  communications 
and  public  relations  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  works  35  hours  a 
week  In  the  university's  sports  information 
department.  Decker  has  a  basketball  schol- 
arship, but  because  he  has  no  professional 
aspirations,  he  decided  to  get  job  experience 
while  working  for  his  funds. 

"I  took  this  job  because  I  played  last  year 
for  UMKC  as  a  forward  on  the  basketball 
team.  I  just  thought  this  Job  would  be  a 
better  opportunity.  I  wasn't  going  to  go  pro- 
fessional or  anything  like  that. "  he  said. 

Free  time  Is  not  a  commodity. 

"Is  that  a  joke?  "  Decker  asked.  "I  definite- 
ly would  like  to  have  more  time  to  do 
things.  It  doesn't  affect  your  grades  so 
much.  You  just  don't  have  as  much  time  as 
you  need  and  resort  to  shortcuts.  Like 
books— you  might  not  get  to  read  them  all. 
You  Just  skim  through  them  and  just  get 
the  highlights." 

Dr.  Wayne  Breazeale.  assistant  director  of 
financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville.  said  working  students  tend  to 
excel. 

"There  have  been  several  studies  done  on 
the  working  student."  he  said,  "and  almost 
without  exception,  the  studies  have  always 
reached  the  same  concliislon — that  the  stu- 
dent who  works  part  time  makes  a  better 
grade  average  than  the  control  groups  who 
do  not  hold  a  part-time  Job. 

'I  think  that  spealu  a  truth  about  human 
nature.  I  think  we  have  two  speeds.  Full 
speed  ahead  and  dead  In  the  water.  The 
work-study  student  can  taUor  his  work 
schedule  around  his  or  her  classes  so  we 
don't  really  cut  them  off  from  study  time." 

"My  grade  point  average  Is  better  now 
than  It  as  before  I  started  the  business." 
said  Jeff  Kolodln.  the  balloon  clown.  "I 
think  It's  due  to  the  discipline  that's  needed 
to  do  school  and  the  business  at  once." 


Kolodln  is  a  marketing-management 
major  at  Jacksonville  University.  After 
three  hours  of  classes  each  morning,  he 
spends  his  afternoons  in  business  meetings, 
making  deliveries  or  thinking  up  new  ways 
to  Improve  his  business. 

"The  only  time  my  afternoon  stops  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  when  I  watch 
'General  Hospital,' "  he  said.  "At  night.  I 
make  sure  I  watch  the  weather  forecast  to 
see  if  there  might  be  any  strong  winds. 

""That's  the  only  thing  we're  afraid  of  In 
the  business— wind  and  rain." 

For  Sherl  Gibbons,  a  recent  health  science 
graduate  of  Texas  AAM  University,  getting 
a  college  degree  and  making  ends  meet  was 
an  uphill  struggle. 

"I  don't  ever  remember  having  any  free 
time.  You  always  had  to  study,"  she  said. 
"There  were  several  times  when  I  felt  like  I 
should  just  stop  and  sit  out  a  semester  and 
work  until  I  nuule  the  money." 

Gibbons  worked  as  a  waitress,  grocery 
cashier  and  Jewelry  store  clerk  while  attend- 
ing college. 

A  basic  grant,  some  short-term  loans  and 
her  earnings  were  her  sources  for  tuition, 
rent,  books,  groceries,  utilities  and  expenses. 
She  had  no  car. 

"It  took  me  five  years  plus  one  summer 
for  my  Internship,"  she  said.  "Sometimes  I 
didn't  study  hard  enough  and  I  repeated 
courses.  I  didn't  study  both  because  I  was 
too  tired  and  sometimes  I  just  didn't  care." 

Even  though  her  grades  were  not  as  good 
as  she  would  have  liked.  Gibbons  said  what 
she  learned  was  more  Important. 

"Books  couldn't  teach  me  what  I  learned," 
she  said.  "I  learned  how  to  budget  money, 
how  to  stretch  the  dollar,  to  save  electricity. 
Don't  run  the  air  conditioner  Just  because 
you're  hot.  You've  got  to  sweat  and  be  un- 
comfortable. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  have  learned  that 
from  books." 

Her  priorities  were  rent  first,  English 
second. 

"My  God,  you  even  had  to  worry  about 
getting  sick,  because  you  couldn't  afford  to 
miss  work.  Thank  God  I  never  did  get 
deathly  iU."  she  said. 

The  decision  to  go  to  college  was  hers. 

"I  put  the  Idea  in  my  head,"  Gibbons  said. 

"'It  was  something  I  wanted  to  accomplish 
because  I  could  say  I  did  It.  My  parents 
never  said,  'Sherl,  we  want  you  to  go  to  col- 
lege." 

"I  feel  like  people  go  to  school  because  It's 
the  thing  to  do.  But  after  my  first  year,  it 
was  an  obsession.  "I  can  do  this,  I've  got  a 
goal  and  Ive  got  to  accomplish  this.'  " 

And  the  degree  Is  her  proof. 

Gibbons  has  mixed  feelings  now  that  she 
has  her  degree. 

""I  don't  know  if  I'll  ever  use  it,"  she  said. 
-  "I  got  It  and  I'm  glad.  I  don't  know  If  the 
degree  Itself  was  worth  It  or  what  I  learned 
In  the  process  of  getting  It  was  worth  it. 

"In  a  lot  of  ways  I  feel  better  off  than  a 
lot  of  people.  I  had  more  than  they  did.  I 
had  knowledge  of  something  extra.  I  paid 
for  that  degree,  so  I  earned  it. 

"Daddy  didn't  pay  for  it.  Daddy  didn't 
earn  It."* 
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THE  VISIT  OP  TUNISIAN  PRIME 
MINISTER  MOHAMED  MZALI 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  current  visit  of  the  Tu- 
nisian Prime  Minister,  Mohamed 
Mzall,  to  my  colleagues'  attention.  He 
is  in  Washington  this  week  to  meet 


with  the  President  and  other  senior 
officials  of  the  administration,  as  well 
as  some  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  Cap- 
itol- .  ^  . 
Under  the   leadership  of  President 

Bourguiba,  Timlsia  has  become  a  syno- 
nym for  temperance  and  the  peaceful 
attainment  of  objectives.  Even  during 
its  struggle  for  independence  from 
Prance  in  the  1930's.  1940's.  and 
1950's,  Bourguiba  taught  Tunisia  that 
it  should  not  break  off  contacts  with 
the  French  Ooverrunent.  He  urged  a 
twofold  strategy  of  civil  resistance  and 
negotiation.  As  a  result.  Tunisia  won 
Its  Independence  with  much  less  blood- 
shed than  many  countries  In  a  similar 
situation. 

Bourguiba's  advocacy  of  moderation 
and  gradualism  in  international  affairs 
has  made  his  country  a  fast  friend  of 
the  United  States.  His  approach  to  the 
tangled  skein  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute in  particular  marks  him  as  a  true 
statesman.  As  early  as  1965,  he  was 
clear  sighted  and  courageous  enough 
to  exhort  the  Palestinian  refugees  and 
the  Arab  nations  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment with  Israel.  He  saw  that  no 
progress  for  the  Palestinians  was  pos- 
sible without  peace,  and  that  no  peace 
was  possible  without  compromise.  StlU 
today,  Tunisia  is  a  voice  for  modera- 
tion in  Arab  councils. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
supported  Tunisia's  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  international  difficulties. 
Now.  when  pragmatism  urges  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  modest  military  deter- 
rent to  outside  attack,  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  assist  its  friend.  The 
administration  has  agreed  to  sell  Tuni- 
sia a  limited  number  of  aircraft,  tanks, 
and  other  defensive  equipment  to 
defend  its  territorial  integrity,  and 
Congress  has  supported  this  Initiative. 
President  Bourguiba  has  counseled 
patience  and  realism  In  dealing  with 
the  Internal  problems  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  development. 
Moving  steadily  toward  a  better  life 
for  all,  Tunisia  has  avoided  the  ex- 
treme swings  in  public  mood  and  na- 
tional agenda  that  have  crippled  nu- 
merous new  states.  The  solid  economic 
and  social  achievements  of  Tunisia 
today  attest  to  the  wisdom  of  Bourgui- 
ba's call  to  advance  one  step  at  a  time. 
The  United  States  had  demonstrated 
Its  willingness  to  support  Tunisia's  de- 
termination to  Improve  the  well-being 
of  its  people  by  providing  Tunisia 
almost  $1  billion  In  loans  and  grants  In 
the  nearly  30  years  since  Its  independ- 
ence. This  assistance  has  helped  Txinl- 
sla  attain  a  level  of  economic  growth 
which  should  be  an  example  for  other 
new  nations.  Our  determination  to 
help  Tunisia  defend  itself  must  also  be 
accompanied  by  assisting  the  Tunisian 
Government  In  bringing  a  better  life 
to  Its  people. 

Tunisians  are  exponents  of  the  pa- 
tient pragmatism  that  has  come  to  be 
called  "Bourgulblsm"— and  none  more 


than  Prime  Minister  Mzall.  He  has  en- 
couraged Tunisian  politics  toward 
greater  openness.  He  was  the  overseer 
of  elections  to  the  Tunisian  National 
Assembly  last  November  In  which  op- 
position groups  campaigned  openly 
and  vigorously.  We  should  applaud 
this  wise  Initiative  as  we  have  applaud- 
ed so  many  of  Tunisia's  other  initia- 
tives in  the  past. 

Therefore,  we  welcome  the  visit  of 
this  outstanding  Prime  Minister  of  a 
country  that  shares  so  many  of  our 
national  and  International  ideals.* 


PRAISE  FOR  ARMY  TANKS 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  shift  In  the  prevailing  winds  of 
press  criticism  of  the  Army's  M-1 
tank.  Not  long  ago  I  submitted  for  the 
Record  two  articles— one  from  the 
Economist,  the  other  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor— which  praised 
the  tank  and  suggested  that  maybe 
the  Army  had  not  made  such  a  terri- 
ble mistake  after  all. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  two  more  articles— 
both  from  the  Phoenix  Gazette— In 
which  the  editors  admit  to  having 
made  a  hasty  and  faulty  Judgment  on 
the  M-1. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  these  articles  respond  to  criticism 
which  first  appeared  In  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  newspapers  and  was  sub- 
sequently reprinted  In  several  other 
papers.  Including  the  Gazette.  In  these 
latest  articles  the  Gazette  admits  to 
having  been  duped  when  It  printed  the 
first  report. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  admira- 
tion and  highest  praise  for  the  editors 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette— and  particu- 
larly for  the  author  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Jay  Brashear— for  having  the  courage 
and  sense  of  responsibility  to  admit  so 
straightforwardly  that  they  made  a 
mistake. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the 
American  public,  who  rely  so  heavily 
on  our  unfettered  press.  If  every  news- 
paper would  adhere  to  the  same  high 
standards  of  responsible  Journalism 
that  guide  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 
The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  Mar.  30. 1983] 

Good  Tank,  Bad  Rkportiho 
When  The  Washington  Post  distributed 
an  erroneous  account  on  the  Army's  new  M- 
1  tank  through  Its  national  news  service, 
this  newspaper  reacted  to  what  it  thought 
to  be  accurate  reporting  with  a  Feb.  16  edi- 
torial. "More  bad  news  about  a  tank." 

The  editorial  concluded  that  the  Army's 
current  Inventory  of  tanks  must  be  re- 
placed, but  not  with  the  inferior  M-1.  As  it 
turns  out.  the  reporting  on  the  tank  by  The 
Post  and  other  media  outlets  has  not  been 
thorough  and  balanced. 


Peter  Reich.  The  Gazette's  mUltary  and 
aviation  writer,  reported  the  U.S.  Army's 
neglected  side  of  the  story  after  interview- 
ing officers  visiting  Phoenix  and  question- 
ing the  Pentagon.  Reich's  enterprising 
prompted  stUl  other  scrutiny  that  culminat- 
ed in  the  column  by  Gazette  editorial  writer 
Jay  Brashear  on  this  page  today. 

As  it  turns  out.  the  news  about  the  M-l 
tank  is  not  so  bad  as  the  material  used  for 
the  basis  of  the  editorial  Indicated. 

The  Gazette  is  pledged  to  keep  its  readers 
accurately  Informed  with  timely  reporting 
and  comment. 

In  this  case,  the  emphasis  on  timeliness 
led  this  newspaper  to  offer  comment  based 
on  misleading  information. 

The  purpose  of  the  column  and  this  edito- 
rial Is  to  set  the  record  straight,  in  keeping 
with  The  Gazette's  pledge  of  providing  ac- 
curate information. 

[Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Mar.  30, 19831 
ERROiraous  Prxss  Reports  Spread 

MlSIIfPORMATION  ABOtJT  NEW  M-1  TAKK 


(By  Jay  Brashear) 

The  Army's  new  M-l  tank  is  taking  a  bad 
rap,  thanks  In  part  to  more  of  the  same  sort 
of  questionable  journalism  that  forced  The 
Washington  Post  to  return  a  Pulitzer  prize. 

In  a  front  page  story  not  long  ago,  Walter 
Plncus,  a  staff  writer  for  The  Post,  reported 
that  the  M-l  "cannot  do  what  tanks  have 
traditionally  done  and  dig  itself  in  .  .  . 

"So  the  Army  has  come  up  with  a  com- 
panion vehicle,  called  ACE,  which  will 
travel  along  with  the  M-l.  ACE  stands  for 
Armored  Combat  Earthmover.  It's  what  a 
civilian  might  call  a  high-speed  bulldozer." 

He  also  contended  that  because  the  M-l  is 
a  gas  guzzler,  the  Army  will  need  36  addi- 
tional fuel  vehicles  for  each  tank  battalion 
and  observed,  "'The  M-l  and  its  trail-along 
vehicles  are  an  example  of  a  problem  now 
plaguing  the  Army." 

Because  of  The  Washington  Post's  formi- 
dable—though surely  diminishing- reputa- 
tion, Pincus's  story  was  recycled  through 
other  American  newspapers,  conveying  bad 
Information  on  the  tank  nationwide. 

The  story  was  enough  to  provoke  taxpay- 
ers to  fury.  Soldiers  and  veterans  were  star- 
tled at  the  prospect  of  a  tank  column  pro- 
ceeding into  battle,  led  by  armored  bulldoz- 
ers and  trailed  by  convoys  of  fuel  trucks— 
with  the  tanks  stopping  to  be  dug  in  to 
fight,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  big  advantage, 
mobility. 

The  statement  that  tanks  traditionally 
could  dig  themselves  In,  however,  no  doubt 
aroused  suspicions  about  the  story  among 
tankers,  past  and  present.  That  simply  Is 
not  true.  To  be  sure,  some  tanlu  are 
equipped  with  blades,  but  that  does  not 
make  the  tank  a  bulldozer.  The  blades  are 
adequate  for  pushing  debris  aside  or  to  cut 
down  a  small  obstacle  somewhat  to  facili- 
tate faster  movement  by  tank  units.  One  M- 
1  tank  in  each  tank  company  Is  equipped 
with  that  kind  of  blade,  the  same  as  with 
the  M-60  tanks  that  the  M-l  is  replacing. 

If  at  all  possible,  tanks  move  and  shoot, 
shoot  and  move.  Tanks  are  dug  in  only 
rarely,  when  the  situation  has  deteriorated 
so  that  an  Alamo-type  defense  is  necessary. 
The  immobilized  tanks  become  field-expedi- 
ent pillboxes. 

When  tanks  have  been  dug  in,  combat  en- 
gineers using  bulldozers  have  done  the  dig- 
ging—and will  do  the  digging  in  any  future 
war.  The  bulldozer  Is  designed  to  move  mas- 
sive quantities  of  dirt,  a  tank  with  a  blade  Is 
not. 
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While  they  seldom  dig  In  tanks,  the 
combat  engineers'  bulldozers  serve  a  lot  of 
other  purposes— destroying  obstacles  or  con- 
structing fortifications,  preparing  approach- 
es to  bridges,  clearing  landing  zones,  repair- 
ing or  building  roadways  and  so  on  down  a 
long  list. 

Quite  often,  that  work  is  done  perilously 
close  to  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area, 
within  range  of  light  enemy  weapons,  so  the 
Army  wants  an  armored  bulldozer  version 
that  stands  a  better  chance  of  survival 
under  fire.  That  accounts  for  the  request 
for  the  Armored  Combat  Earthmover.  It  Is 
not  a  "companion  vehicle"  to  the  M-1  tank. 

As  for  fuel  trucks,  the  M-1  tank  battalion 
Indeed  will  require  more  of  them.  The  M-l's 
turbine  engine  puts  out  double  the  horse- 
power of  current  tanks,  and  the  tank  travels 
at  substantially  higher  speeds,  so  It  uses 
more  fuel.  The  Army  plans  to  put  five  extra 
trucks  In  support  of  the  M-1  battalions, 
however,  not  the  26  reported  by  Plncus. 

The  M-1  la  by  no  means  without  flaw.  The 
M-1  tank  la  on  the  leading  edge  of  technolo- 
gy. utUlzing  many  entirely  new  systems,  and 
It  has  endured  the  inevitable  problems  of 
anything  so  new.  Because  It  was  developed 
by  the  troubled  Chrysler  Corporation,  It  has 
been  the  object  of  a  lot  of  criticism  and 
humor  inspired  more  by  corporate  financial 
dlfflctiltles  than  by  the  M-l's  fighting  capa- 
bilities 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  inves- 
tigative agency  of  Congress,  observed  that 
testing  has  demonstrated  "the  tank's  excel- 
lent potential  in  most  of  its  critical  perform- 
ance areas,  including  firepower,  armor  pro- 
tection, speed  and  agility."  The  GAO  did 
recommend,  however,  that  "production  be 
limited  until  problems  in  the  power  train 
are  corrected." 

The  tank  Is  troubled  by  cost  overruns  that 
seem  to  be  endemic  to  every  new  weapon 
system  nowadays,  but  the  price  tag.  at  (1.5 
million,  is  not  entirely  unreasonable. 

One  of  Europe's  most  respected  publica- 
tions. The  Economist  of  London,  assessed 
the  M-1  tank  this  way:  "This  new  tank  is  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  Warsaw  Pact's  tanks:  Its 
speed  and  agility  could  start  a  minor  revolu- 
tion in  armoured  warfare  .  . 

As  to  cost.  The  Economist  makes  the  in- 
teresting observation  that  "the  cost  of  15-30 
tanks  Is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  one 
modem  fighter  aircraft.  This  is  about  the 
same  ratio  as  in  the  second  world  war." 

The  Post's  complaint  about  the  missing 
blade  prompted  The  Economist  to  observe. 
"Most  armies  equip  only  a  small  proportion 
of  their  tanks  with  blades.  The  blades  are 
always  mechanically  troublesome  and  slow 
the  tank  down.  Digging  in  a  tank  is  arguably 
bad  tactics  anyway." 

The  Economist  did  not  find  the  M-1  fault- 
leas.  It  reported  that  the  tank  commander's 
visibility  is  too  limited,  that  a  starter  motor 
falls  regularly  "...  a  disaster  for  a  tank 
that  must  be  shut  down  whenever  possible 
to  save  fuel."  The  lack  of  an  auxiliary  power 
supply  to  operate  the  turret  and  sight  when 
the  tank  Is  parked  also  was  noted. 

Judging  from  the  assessments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  other  competent 
sources  of  information,  including  The  Econ- 
omist, the  M-1  tank  has  its  faults,  but  Is  not 
nearly  so  faulty  as  The  Washington  Post's 
reporting.* 


YELLOW  RAIN 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 


in 


addition  to  the  dangeirs  of  nuclear  war, 
the  world  faces  the  horrors  of  chemi- 


cal weapons.  The  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee which  I  chair  has  held 
hearings  on  the  "yellow  rain"  terror  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan,  and 
the  evidence  that  this  vicious  weapon 
Is  being  used  continues  to  mount. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  very 
real  problem.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
therefore  ask  that  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject written  by  James  A.  Phillips  of 
the  Heritage  Poimdatlon  be  printed  In 
the  Recori). 

The  material  follows: 
Moscow's  Poison  Wax:  Mouirnifo  Eviomcc 
or  Battlktiklo  ATaocmcs 
iirrBODOcnoH 

From  the  battlefields  of  Laos.  KanH>uchea 
and  Afghanistan,  grisly  evidence  mounts  of 
the  systematic  use  of  universally  con- 
demned methods  of  warfare.  There  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies  are  waging  a 
clandestine  war  of  chemical  terror  against 
the  political  and  ethnic  groups  that  have  re- 
fused to  be  subdued  by  conventional  arms. 
In  exasperation.  Soviet-backed  forces  have 
turned  to  a  poisoned  earth  policy  designed 
to  drive  indigenous  nationalists  and  antl- 
communlst  guerrillas  In  Laos.  Kampuchea 
and  Afghanistan  from  their  homeland  sanc- 
tuaries. The  result:  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  have  been  Indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered  In  what  could  t>ecome,  if 
unchecked,  a  brutal  poison  holocaust. 

At  first,  there  were  only  scattered  stories 
of  chemical  atrocities  and  they  were  disbe- 
lieved and  generally  Ignored.  But  the  re- 
ports persisted  and  damning  proof  mounted. 
In  recent  months,  the  evidence  has  become 
Irrefutable  and  stands  as  an  indictment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  crimes  against  human- 
ity. 

MTSTBUOUS  DKATR  CLOXTDS 

In  1976,  terror-stricken  refugees  began 
streaming  out  of  Laos  carrying  news  of  a 
gruesome  new  addition  to  the  arsenal  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  They  told  of  a  poisonous  yellow 
cloud  that  they  caUed  "Yellow  Rain '  be- 
cause small  particles  in  the  cloud  made 
sounds  like  raindrops  as  they  settled  on  the 
roofs  of  their  huts  and  on  the  surrounding 
fields.  The  mysterious  yellow  poison,  deliv- 
ered by  aerial  bombing  and  artillery  attacks. 
Inflicted  bizarre  and  grievous  Injuries  on  the 
victims,  often  resulting  In  quick,  painful 
death.  Direct  exposure  to  the  clouds  caused 
breathing  difficulties,  extreme  irritation  of 
the  eyes,  skin,  nose,  throat  and  lungs.  Snull, 
hard  blisters  formed  over  exposed  body  sur- 
faces. This  was  accompanied  by  coughing  of 
blood-tinged  material,  choking,  dizziness, 
multiple  hemorrhaging  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, vomiting  massive  quantities  of 
blood,  the  seeping  of  blood  from  eyes,  ears 
and  nose,  convulsions,  and  death.  All  this 
happened  within  hours,  sometimes  minutes. 
Shortly  after  death,  the  skin  turned  black. 

Villagers  less  exposed  to  the  poisonous 
cloud  reportedly  took  longer  to  develop  the 
symptoms  and  had  some  chance  of  surviv- 
ing. Many  of  these,  however,  died  after  a 
prolonged  and  agonizing  struggle  with  gro- 
tesque maladies:  terrible  skin  blistering, 
chest  pains,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
throat  and  breathing  passages,  nausea,  ver- 
tigo, bloody  diarrhea,  massive  hemorrhag- 
ing throughout  the  body  but  especially  the 
lungs,  the  spewing  of  blood  from  all  body 
orifices,  neurological  spasms  and  shock.  So 
many  different  vital  organs  and  bodily  func- 
tions were  damaged  that  It  was  difficult  to 
determine  the  precise  cause  of  the  victim's 
death.  So  ghastly  was  the  spectacle  that  one 


expert  described  the  victims  as  "walking 
hemorrhages "  who  literally  drowned  in 
their  own  blood. 

The  poison  clouds  also  killed  livestock  and 
damaged  crops  and  vegetation.  Plants  con- 
taminated by  the  powdery  residue  devel- 
oped numerous  scorched  blotches  about  one 
millimeter  in  diameter  scattered  over  the 
surfaces  of  the  exposed  leaves.  These  dis- 
tinctive marks  did  not  resemble  the  after-ef- 
fects of  any  known  chemical  weapon,  herbi- 
cide or  plant  pathogen. 

Initial  reports  of  "Yellow  Rain"  were  con- 
fined to  the  Hmong  tribal  areas  in  central 
Laos.  Later,  tales  of  similar  chemical  attacks 
began  trickling  in  from  Camboditm  refugees 
in  Thailand  and  Afghan  refugees  In  Paki- 
stan. The  descriptions  they  gave  were  re- 
markably similar— particularly  so  because 
these  refugees  had  very  limited  medical 
knowledge  and  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  vast  geographical  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences. Each  of  these  technologically  un- 
sophisticated peoples  described  the  results 
of  the  poison  in  terms  of  their  own  experi- 
ence and  cultural  backgrounds.  The  Kampu- 
cheans.  for  Instance,  reported  that  the  vic- 
tims In  their  death  throes  ""were  Jerking  like 
fish  when  you  take  them  out  of  the  water": 
the  Afglians  recounted  scenes  of  compatri- 
ots "Jerking  like  dogs  with  broken  backs." 
The  similarity  of  these  persistent  reports  of 
unusual  medical  symptoms,  coming  from 
rural  peoples  with  minimal  contact  with  the 
outside  world  as  well  as  each  other,  made  It 
Impossible  to  discount  such  statements  as 
Inventions  of  opponents  of  the  local  regime 
Not  only  did  the  flood  of  refugees  fleeing 
the  affected  areas  provide  similar  accounts 
of  appalling  deaths,  but  the  doctors  treating 
survivors  in  field  hospitals  and  relief  camps 
thousands  of  miles  apart  recognized  similar 
after-effects:  hoarse  voices,  vision  impair- 
ment, weakness,  lung  disorders  and  skin  le- 
sions. 

TRK  SXAKCR  POR  TRX  SMOKMG  GUS 

In  fall  1979,  the  Pentagon  dispatched  an 
army  medical  team  to  Thailand  to  verify 
rumors  of  chemical  warfare  in  neighboring 
Laos  and  Kampuchea.  After  extensive  inter- 
views with  refugees  who  had  witnessed  at- 
tacks. Dr.  Charles  Lewis,  the  head  of  the 
medical  team  and  chief  of  dermatology  at 
the  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  In  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  Identified  three  basic  sets  of 
symptoms  produced  by  "Yellow  Rain":  (1) 
skin  bums  and  bums  to  the  eyes,  nose  and 
throat:  (2)  spasms  and  convulsions:  and  (3) 
massive  hemorrhaging.  Lewis  concluded 
that  at  least  two  or  possibly  three  different 
chemical  agents  were  Involved:  a  vesicant  or 
blistering  agent  that  cause  the  bums,  a 
nerve  agent  that  caused  the  convulsions  and 
an  unknown  agent  that  produced  the  hem- 
orrhaging. 

The  medical  team  was  given  a  sample  of 
the  yellow  substance  left  behind  in  one 
attack  but  experts  were  unable  to  detect 
any  known  chemical  agent.  They  did  discov- 
er, however,  a  chemical  "surfactant"  called 
lauryl  sulfonate,  commonly  used  in  liquid 
soaps  and  detergents  to  facilitate  penetra- 
tion of  surfaces  to  be  cleaned.  While  army 
doctors  were  unable  to  Identify  the  specific 
agent  or  agents  being  used,  they  returned  to 
the  U.S.  totally  convinced  that  chemical  at- 
tacks were  in  fact  taking  place.  There  could 
be  no  other  explanation  for  the  numerous 
accounts  of  "Yellow  Rain"  or  the  presence 
of  lauryl  sulfonate  at  the  site  of  one  attack. 

These  findings,  however,  evidently  were 
not  welcome  by  the  Carter  Administration. 
It  soft-pedhled  the  issue  of  chemical  warfare 
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in  Southeast  Asia  apparently  because  It  did 
not  want  to  irriute  the  Sovlete,  with  whom 
the  U.S.  was  negotiating  an  arms  control 
agreement.  The  State  Department  adopted 
what.  In  retrospect,  was  an  overly-cautious, 
non-committal  stance.  It  did  not  want  to 
raise  the  Issue  without  absolute  proof  and 
this  was  inordinately  difficult  to  obtain. 
While  the  Intelligence  community  was  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  the  reports.  It  wished 
to  verify  them  covertly  to  avoid  alerting  the 
SovieU  that  their  actions  had  been  detect- 
ed. The  Issue  may  well  have  faded  were  It 
not  for  the  determined  efforts  of  a  number 
of  Individuals  horrified  by  the  use  of  battle- 
field poisons:  Representative  Jim  Leach  (R- 
lowa).  who  focused  congressional  attention 
on  the  Issue:  Journalist  Sterling  Seagrave, 
author  of  Yellow  Rain,  the  most  complete 
published  account  of  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
sponsored  chemical  warfare  operations:  and 
Jane  Hamilton-Merritt,  an  expert  on  the 
Hmong  hill  tribes  and  author  of  "Gas  War- 
fare in  Laos"  (Reader's  Digest,  October 
1980)  and  "Tragic  Legacy  from  Laos"  (Read- 
er's Digest,  August  1981).  Among  the  organi- 
zations which  have  brought  the  matter  to 
public  attention  are  the  Committee  for  a 
Free  Afghanistan,  Freedom  House  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee. 

Since  taking  office,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  proved  less  concerned  than  Its 
predecessor  about  "upsetting"  the  Soviets. 
The  new  team  in  the  White  House  pushed 
hard  to  obtain  irrefuUble  evidence  of  Illegal 
chemical  warfare  activities.  Solid  evidence 
was  elusive  because  the  attacks  were  In 
remote  locations  deep  within  communist- 
controlled  territory  and  the  attackers 
seemed  to  be  taking  special  precautions  by 
using  Napalm  to  destroy  residue  of  the 
chemical  attacks.  Survivors  understandably 
had  not  thought  of  gathering  physical  evi- 
dence of  the  attack  while  their  comrades 
writhed  nearby  in  their  terrible  terminal 
agony.  Nor  could  survivors  be  expected  to 
risk  contamination  to  acquire  evidence. 
Some  who  did  attempt  to  collect  proof  and 
transport  it  out  of  the  war  zone  died  from 
exposure  to  the  evidence  that  they  were  car- 
rying. Others  lacked  the  strength  for  the 
long  trek  to  a  friendly  border  after  exposure 
to  the  toxic  agents.  Moreover,  by  the  time 
that  word  of  an  attack  had  filtered  into  a 
friendly  country,  the  evidence  at  the  site  of 
the  attack  typically  would  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  heavy  rains  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  storms  and  snows  in  Afghanistan  and 
other  natural  processes.  Producing  a  corpse 
was  nearly  impossible  because  of  the  prob- 
lems with  transporting  It  through  enemy 
lines  and  the  speed  of  body  decomposition 
In  Southeast  Asian  Jungles.  In  Afghanistan, 
moreover,  any  attempt  to  use  the  corpse  as 
evidence  would  conflict  with  the  Moslem 
custom  of  burying  the  deceased  on  the  day 
of  death. 

TBI  SMOKUfc  gun:  tricothxckns  mycotoxins 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  securing  physical 
evidence  of  chemical  attacks  and  the  ardu- 
ous, time-consuming  task  of  identifying  the 
mysterious  chemical  agent,  Washington  fi- 
nally has  solved  the  five-year-old  riddle  of 
"Yellow  Rain. "  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Halg  announced  on  September  13.  1981, 
that  the  United  States  has  Identified  the 
critical  lethal  agent  as  a  compound  com- 
posed of  three  tricothecene  mycotoxlns'— 


■  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  f  usar- 
lum  fungus.  These  mycotoxlns  were  found 
at  the  site  of  a  "Yellow  Rain  "  attack  in 
levels  up  to  twenty  times  greater  than  they 
occur  In  nature.  These  mycotoxlns  are  a 
perfect  fit  for  "YeUow  Rain  ":  they  produce 
all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  reported  and 
do  not  produce  any  symptoms  not  repwrted. 

The  first  State  Department  announce- 
ments were  based  on  one  sample  of  lethal 
powder  taken  from  a  leaf  at  the  site  of  an 
alleged  chemical  attack.  Findings  based  on 
such  evidence  were  open  to  criticism  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  important  negative 
controls  of  the  testing  process  that  could 
have  provided  information  about  the  tri- 
chothecene  levels  of  uncontamlnated  vege- 
tation outside  the  Immediate  area  of  the 
attack.  However,  legitimate  doubts  about 
the  validity  of  the  findings  subsequently 
were  erased  in  early  November  when  three 
new  samples  were  tested.  One  of  the  new 
samples  was  water  taken  from  the  same 
Kampuchean  village  which  provided  the 
first  evidence.  The  two  other  new  samples 
came  from  separate  chemical  attack  sites  in 
Laos.  Two  of  the  three  had  even  higher  tri- 
cothecene levels  than  the  first.  Specimens 
of  uncontamlnated  background  soil  and 
vegetation  from  the  areas  confirmed  that 
the  Identified  mycotoxlns  do  not  occur  natu- 
rally In  the  affected  areas. 

At  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  on  November  10.  Richard  Burt.  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Departments  Bureau  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs,  testified  that 
"Yellow  Rain's"  mysterious  lethal  agent 
had  been  conclusively  Identified:  "We  now 
have  a  smoking  gxin.  We  now  have  four  sep- 
arate pieces  of  physical  evidence.  We  may 
soon  have  more  as,  I  regret  to  say,  chemical 
attacks  have  been  reported  In  Laos  and 
Kampuchea  within  the  last  month.  .  .  . 
Anyone  who  conducts  his  own  inquiry  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  we  have." 

THX  SOVIKT  CONNECTION 

There  is  more  than  a  smoking  gun.  There 
Is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  Soviet-made  and 
Soviet-supplied.  Equally  damning  is  the  evi- 
dence that  Soviet  advisors  in  Southeast  Asia 
may  be  involved  in  the  use  of  the  terror- 
weapon  and  that  Soviet  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan undoubtedly  are.  "Yellow  Rain"  and 
other  chemical  weapons  are  bearing  deliv- 
ered by  Soviet-made  aircraft,  rockets  and  ar- 
tillery. Members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Chemical 
Corps  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  have  been  reported  in  Laos, 
where  they  may  be  gauging  the  battlefield 
effectiveness  of  chemical  delivery  tech- 
niques and  toxic  munitions.* 

Although  Moscow  seems  for  the  most  part 
to  leave  the  actual  chemical  attacks  to  its 
Vietnamese,  Kampuchean  and  Pathet  Lao 
allies,  there  are  reports  that  the  Soviets  also 
have  taken  part  directly  in  the  attacks. 
Hmong  tribesmen  have  seen  "roundeye" 
pUoU  in  the  slow,  low-flying  AN2  aircraft- 
Soviet  biplanes  used  as  crop-dusters  in  the 
U.S.S.R.— that  drop  the  "Yellow  Rain"  over 
Laos.  A  Vietnamese  defector  says  that  he 
observed  two  Soviet  advisors  fire  a  round  of 
chemical  munitions  at  Khmer  Rouge  guer- 
rillas inside  Kampuchea.' 

Soviet  technical  support  personnel  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  operations  of  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  logistical  Infrastructure  In  Laos. 
Vietnam  and  to  some  extent  Kampuchea. 
Independent  intelligence  sources  confirm 
that  a  seven-member  team  of  Soviet  chemi- 
cal warfare  specialists  visited  the  Laotian 
cities  of  Pekse  and  Seno  to  Inspect  chemcial 
weapons  after  chemical  attacks  in  1978.* 
Thai    military    InteUigence    and   American 


radio  monitors  have  recorded  and  translated 
radio  conversations  of  Russian  officers 
giving  instructions  for  shipment  of  chemical 
warheads  from  a  chemical  munitions  depot 
In  Laos  up  a  highway  toward  Phu  Bia 
Mountain,  the  Hmong  stronghold  that  has 
been  the  target  of  repeated  jchemical  at- 
tacks for  over  five  years.  Another  radio 
Intercept  recorded  an  exchange  about  a 
high-ranking  Soviet  general  touring  several 
chemical  munitions  depots.'  While  the  Viet- 
namese have  had  some  chemical  warfare 
units  for  some  two  decades  and  are  capable 
of  conducting  chemical  operations.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful— if  not  impossible— that 
they  could  produce  the  large  quantities  of 
mycotoxlns  that  are  being  dumped  on  vil- 
lages and  fields  in  Southeast  Asia.  Not  only 
does  Indochina  lack  large-scale  biological 
fermentation  facilities,  but  the  four  chemi- 
cal warfare  depots  already  identified  in  the 
area  are  know  (through  radio  Intercepts)  to 
be  receiving  chemical  munitions  from  the 
Soviet  Union.* 

Among  the  world's  communist  states,  only 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  Industrial  fa- 
cilities and  chemical  warfare  research,  test- 
ing and  production  capabilities  needed  to 
produce  large  amounts  of  mycotoxin  In  a 
form  that  could  be  used  effectively  as  a 

The  combination  of  tricothecene  mycotox- 
lns identified  In  the  "Yellow  Rain"  samples 
does  not  occur  naturally  in  plants  native  to 
the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  fusarium 
fungiis  producing  these  mycotoxlns  thrives 
on  grain  and  bread  exposed  to  cold,  wet  cli- 
mates and  exists  throughout  much  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  where  historically  It  has  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  Russian  food  supply. 
Large-scale  epidemics  of  what  the  Russians 
have  called  "staggering  sickness"  (above  all. 
a  bleeding  disease)  repeatedly  have  broken 
out  In  the  Ukraine.  Soviet  Central  Asia,  the 
Urals  and  Siberia  due  to  the  contamination 
of  the  Russian  grain  stores  by  potent  myco- 
toxlns. In  1944,  up  to  thirty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Orenburg  district  In  Sibe- 
ria were  stricken  by  the  poison  and  an  esti- 
mated ten  percent  of  the  population- 
almost  thirty  thousand  people— reportedly 
died. 

Soviet  scientists  began  studying  the  dis- 
ease intensively  in  the  19308  and  mycotox- 
lns have  figured  prominently  In  Soviet  sci- 
entific literature  over  the  past  fifty  years. 
Sterling  Seagrave  points  out  that  of  the 
fifty  articles  on  tricothecenes  in  Soviet  open 
source  literature,  twenty-two  deal  with  de- 
fining the  optimum  conditions  for  biosyn- 
thesis of  the  compounds,'  A  sign  that  the 
Soviets  have  more  than  a  passing  Interest  in 
obtaining  large  quantities  of  the  poisons. 
Research  projects  on  mycotoxlns  are  carried 
out  at  heavily  guarded  Warsaw  Pact  insti- 
tutes which  previously  worked  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  research.'  With  the 
world's  most  advanced  research  program  in 
the  field  of  tricothecene  toxicology,  the  So- 
viets definitely  possess  the  knowledge,  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  needed  to  produce  the 
poisonous  Ingredients  of  "Yellow  Rain." 

It  now  appears,  moreover,  that  the  myste- 
rious gas  that  took  hundreds  of  lives  during 
the  final  stages  of  the  1963-1967  Yemen 
Civil  War  may  have  been  an  early  version  of 
"Yellow  Rain."  Not  only  was  the  poison  gas 
in  Yemen  never  identified,  but  victims  of 
the  gas  attacks  suffered  the  same  hellish 
symptoms  as  did  the  victims  of  "Yellow 
Rain"  a  decade  later. 

As  If  to  admit  tacitly  that  it  has  some- 
thing to  hide  in  the  matter.  Moscow  repeat- 
edly has  tried  to  block  formation  of  an  Im- 
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partial  U.N.  commission  to  Inveatigate  the 
situation  in  Laos.  Kampuchea  and  Afghani- 
stan and  has  not  cooperated  with  it  once 
formed.*  Moscow  and  its  allies  have  denied 
the  U.N.  access  to  the  sites  of  chemical  at- 
tacks. Despite  Soviet  obstructions,  a  U.N. 
panel  of  exjierts  was  dispatched  to  Thailand 
in  November  to  verify  reports  of  Communist 
chemical  warfare  activities  In  neighboring 
Laos  and  Kampuchea.  Because  the  panel 
was  not  granted  sufficient  time  or  resources 
to  fulfill  this  mandate,  it  was  unable  to 
reach  a  final  conclusion  as  to  whether  or 
not  chemical  weapons  had  been  used.  How- 
ever. It  did  note  that  the  symptoms  reported 
in  some  cases  "could  suggest  a  possible  use 
of  some  sort  of  chemlc&l  warfare  agents."  In 
view  of  these  tentative  findings,  the  U.N. 
Oeneral  Assembly  overrode  Soviet  bloc  ob- 
jections and  on  December  9.  1981,  voted  86 
to  20  (with  34  abstentions)  to  extend  the  in- 
vestigations for  another  year.  Since  Paki- 
stan recently  granted  the  U.N.  panel  permis- 
sion to  visit  Afghan  refugee  camps  inside  its 
borders,  the  U.N.  panel  of  experts  is  now  ex- 
pected to  address  the  matter  of  chemical  op- 
erations within  Afghanistan. 

The  investigation  of  reported  chemical 
warfare  incidents  Is  a  critical  test  of  United 
Nations  credibility.  A  November  27,  1981, 
Washington  Post  editorial  declared:  The 
United  Nations  group  has  so  far  not  accom- 
plished much  of  anything  .  .  .  the  group 
must  be  given  adequate  time  and  financial 
resources  to  accomplish  a  dlfflciilt  task.  .  .  . 
The  charges  being  Investigated,  after  all,  go 
beyond  whether  this  or  that  chemical  has 
been  used.  They  engage  nothing  less  than 
what  the  United  Nations  is  aU  about— the 
international  rule  of  law.  The  integrity  of 
the  international  system  demands  that  they 
be  conclusively  proved  or  refuted. 

CHKMICAL  ATTACKS  IN  LAOS 

Reports  of  chemical  attacks  began  filter- 
ing out  of  Laos  in  1976,  although  the  first 
attacks  began  as  much  as  two  years  earlier. 
The  State  Department  has  documented  well 
over  one  hundred  separate  assaults,  most 
against  the  Hmong  (also  known  as  Meo)  hill 
tribes  of  central  Laos.  As  traditional  foes  of 
the  lowland  Pathet  Lao,  the  Hmong  sided 
with  the  French  against  the  Viet  Minh  in 
the  early  19SOs  and  sustained  an  estimated 
30.000  casualties  aiding  the  U.S.  fifteen 
years  later.  For  this  reason,  they  are  hated 
by  the  Vletiuunese  and  Pathet  Lao  who 
have  used  chemicals  to  attack  defenseless 
villages  Inhabited  by  old  people,  women, 
children  and  other  non-combatants.  At  least 
half  of  the  Hmong  surviving  the  gas  attacks 
died  on  the  trek  to  Thailand  of  exhaustion, 
malnutrition  or  Pathet  Lao  ambushes.  The 
few  who  nunage  to  get  across  the  Mekong 
River  to  Thailand  have  been  described  as 
"walking  skeletons  carrying  skeletons  out  of 
the  jungle." 

In  addition  to  the  "YeUow  Rain,"  the  Vi- 
etnamese and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  em- 
ployed a  lethal  red  colored  gas  and  less 
potent  blue-green  and  white  poisonous  gas 
clouds.  These  are  delivered  by  helicopters, 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  artillery  and  rockets. 
The  attackers.  It  seems,  are  testing  various 
combinations  of  chemical  agents  and  means 
of  delivery.  Pathet  Lao  soldiers,  meanwhile, 
appear  to  be  experimenting  with  antidotes 
to  the  poisons.  There  have  been  reports  of 
soldiers  wearing  cloth  masks  entering  the 
villages  shortly  after  gas  attacks  to  Inject 
the  inhabitants  with  medicine  and  then 
take  them  to  hospitals  for  observation.'" 

These  attacks  are  destroying  the  Hmong 
as  a  people.  While  Hmong  in  Laos  numbered 
about  500.000  in  1960,  there  are  now  fewer 


than  100,000  remaining;  100,000  are  in  Thai 
refugee  camps  or  relocated  to  the  West,  in- 
cluding about  40,000  In  the  United  States. 
At  least  15,000  to  20,000  Hmong  ar^  estimat- 
ed to  have  died  in  the  communist  chemical 
onslaught."  Many  of  those  who  successful- 
ly have  fled  to  freedom  were  exposed  to 
poison  gas  and  continue  to  suffer  constant 
headaches,  painful  muscles  and  Joints,  pul- 
monary disorders,  and  eye  and  ear  prob- 
lems. At  least  thirty-five  Hmong  adults  in 
the  U.S.  have  died  suddenly  in  their  sleep 
for  no  apparent  reason.'* 

CHEMICAL  ATTACKS  IN  KAMPUCRXA 

The  state  Department  has  documented  at 
least  twenty-eight  separate  chemical  attacks 
In  Kampuchea.  The  evidence  comes  from 
interviews  with  Kampuchean  refugees,  Viet- 
namese defectors  and  Kampucheaiv  nation- 
alist resistance  fighters.  As  in  Laos,  the  mu- 
nitions used  and  means  of  delivery  varied 
widely.  Chemical  attacks  began  much  later 
than  in  Laos  and  increased  markedly  In  late 
1979.  "Yellow  Rain"  weapons  have  not  been 
used  as  frequently  as  in  Laos— possibly  be- 
cause the  contested  terrain  was  too  close  to 
the  Thai  border  and  also  was  much  more 
vulnerable  to  conventional  military  attack 
than  the  mountain  sanctuaries  of  the 
Hmong  in  northern  Laos. 

In  a  typical  chemical  operation  in  May 
1981,  a  Vietnamese  mortar  attack  only  miles 
from  the  Thai  border  left  scores  dead  and 
drove  sixty-fiv«>  Kampucheans  across  the 
border  to  Thai  refugee  hospitals  where  they 
received  treatment.  Thai  army  tests  found 
traces  of  cyanide  in  water  samples  and  plant 
life  recovered  from  the  area,  while  the 
Bangkok-based  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  confirmed  that  numerous 
people  were  being  treated  for  chemical  poi- 
soning, some  of  whom  died."  The  Vietnam- 
ese also  have  launched  chemical  attacks  on 
the  Thai  side  of  the  border.  In  March  1980, 
a  Vietnamese  aircraft  violated  Thai  airspace 
to  drop  toxic  gas  after  it  was  fired  on  by 
Thai  Forces.  >«  On  January  29,  1982,  the 
state  Department  announced  that  the  anal- 
ysis of  nine  blood  samples  taken  from  survi- 
vors of  a  chemical  attack  in  the  fall  of  1981 
provided  additional  evidence  of  chemical  op- 
erations inside  Kampuchea. 

CHnaCAL  ATTACKS  III  ArCHAMISTAN 

state  Department  files  contain  evidence 
of  weU  over  fifty  instances  of  chemical  at- 
tacks in  Afghanistan.  U.S.  officials  receive  a 
constant  flow  of  eyewitness  reports  from 
Afghan  freedom  fighters.  Journalists  and 
doctors  who  have  treated  survivors  of  chem- 
ical attacks.  Although  no  physical  evidence 
has  yet  been  retrieved  from  the  remote 
Afghan  hinterland,  technical  methods  and 
human  intelligence  accounts,  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  Afghan  army  defectors, 
leave  no  doubt  that  chemical  weapons  are 
being  employed  in  Afghanistan.  All  that  is 
missing- as  It  was  for  a  while  in  Southeast 
Asia- is  the  "smoking  gun." 

The  first  accounts  of  communist  chemical 
operations  in  Afghanistan  date  from  late 
summer  1979,  four  months  before  the  Sovi- 
ets overtly  invaded.  At  that  time,  freedom 
fighters  attempting  to  interdict  the  strate- 
gic Salang  highway  were  bombed  with  what 
an  Afghan  army  officer  (who  later  defected 
to  the  nationalist  side)  termed  "nerve 
gas."  '•  Since  the  Soviet  invasion,  chemical 
attacks  have  been  reported  persistently  in 
northeastern  Afghanistan,  particularly  In 
the  isolated  northern  providence  of  Badakh- 
shan.  At  least  three  broad  types  of  gases 
have  been  identified— a  bright  yellow  or 
green  riot  control  agent  that  causes  painful 


skin  blisters;  an  incapacitant  dubbed  Blue-X 
that  renders  Its  victims  unconscious  for  up 
to  eight  hours;  and  a  lethal  agent  that 
comes  In  several  different  colors  and  is  be- 
lieved similar  to  "Yellow  Rain." 

An  eyewitness,  who  had  survived  a  "dirty 
colored  cloud,  yellowish  brown,"  recalls  in 
anguish  that  "our  fighters  were  throwing 
up  blood  as  if  they  have  been  drinking  blood 
and  could  not  hold  any  more.  There  was 
also  blood  in  their  eyes,  like  tears,  and  from 
the  nose.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  from  the 
concussion  of  the  bomb,  but  the  bomb  did 
not  make  a  big  explosion.  And  our  fighters 
did  not  have  any  marks  on  them.  The  rest 
of  us  ran  from  the  cloud."  In  another  inci- 
dent, the  same  Afghan  reports:  "Our  fight- 
ers died  quickly.  They  were  vomiting  blood 
and  fouling  their  clothes  and  began  to  act 
like  crazy  people  falling  down  and  Jerking 
about."'* 

The  yellowish  brown  clouds  seem  to  be 
the  favored  weapon  for  attacking  freedom 
fighters  holed  up  inside  caves  and  under- 
ground tunnels.  Seagrave  writes  that  such 
clouds  have  brought  the  freedom  fighters 
writhing  from  their  caves  to  dance  and 
squirm,  and  spew  blood,  and  die  in  spasms 
on  the  bare  rock  reaches,  like  earthworms 
wriggling  in  a  lethal  spray  of  insecticide."'^ 
Dutch  Journalist  Bemd  de  Bruin  filmed 
such  an  attack,  took  still  photographs  of  a 
dead  freedom  fighter  whose  skin  had  turned 
black  and  described  the  experience  in  the 
magazine  Niewsnet  in  August  1980.  An 
Afghan  doctor  now  living  in  the  United 
SUtes,  Dr.  Bashlr  Zlkria.  has  filmed  survi- 
vors of  a  chemical  attack,  including  one 
dying  a  lingering  death  from  acute  gas  poi- 
soning. 

The  Soviets  are  thought  to  be  dumping  a 
liquid  poison  into  wells  in  southern  and 
western  Afghanistan  and  to  be  spreading  an 
oily,  persistent  nerve  agent  on  the  ground  In 
northeastern  Afghanistan.  This  dreadful 
substance  clings  to  the  feet  of  passing  free- 
dom fighters  and  becomes  lethal  when 
warmed  by  a  campfire  or  by  body  heat;  it 
then  klUs  in  minutes.  Ground  observers 
have  noted  and  satellite  photographs  have 
confirmed  the  deployment  of  Soviet  decon- 
tamination units  in  forward  combat  areas, 
particularly  in  northeastern  Afghanistan. 
Modem  TMS-6S  decontamination  vehicles, 
capable  of  rapidly  cleansing  tanks  and  other 
equipment  of  chemical  agents  in  the  field, 
and  AOV-3  detoxification  chambers  for  de- 
contaminating personnel,  are  used  widely 
and  maintained  at  high  readiness.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
pose  no  chemical  threat  to  the  Russians  and 
since  the  Russians  already  have  withdrawn 
non-essential  military  units  from  Afghani- 
stan to  hold  down  the  size  of  their  "limited" 
presence,  the  continued  deployment  of  such 
decontamination  units  Is  a  clear  sign  that 
Moscow  is  carrying  out  chemical  operations. 

SOVirr  CHEMICAL  WARTAKK  CAPABILITIES 

The  Soviet  Union's  offensive  and  defen- 
sive chemical  warfare  capabilities,  system- 
atically developed  and  refined  over  decades, 
are  regarded  as  by  far  the  world's  best. 
Soviet  military  doctrine  views  chemical 
agents  as  an  Integram  part  of  overall  mili- 
tary strength  and  sees  nuclear,  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  all  as  "means  of 
mass  destruction."  Soviet  doctrine  teaches 
that  chemical  weapons  are  particularly  well- 
suited  for  surprise  attacks  and  for  seizing 
military  and  Industrial  facilities  without  de- 
stroying them. 

Among  Moscow's  forces  are  the  80,000  to 
100,000  specialists  of  the  Chemical  Troops 
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that  are  devoted  to  chemical  warfare  de- 
fense. (By  comparison,  the  U.S.  2,000  such 
troops.)  In  Soviet  exercises,  offensive  chemi- 
cal operations  are  carried  out  by  conven- 
tional front  line  units,  with  division  com- 
manders responsible  for  the  planning,  re- 
lease and  execution  of  the  attacks.  Soviet 
military  units  have  the  training,  equipment, 
doctrine  and  organization  to  conduct  sus- 
tained chemical  operations.  Each  division  of 
ground  forces  maintains  its  own  chemical 
defense  battalion  complete  with  decontami- 
nation facilities  for  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. Soviet  armored  vehicles  are  designed 
and  equipped  to  function  in  contaminated 
zones  and  quickly  can  be  decontaminated. 
Rigorous  chemical  operations  training  is 
routine  In  all  terrain  and  weather  condi- 
tions; chemical  warfare  defense  techniques, 
in  fact,  are  taught  in  elementary  school. 

Soviet  stocks  of  chemical  munitions 
exceed  U.S.  stocks  by  a  ratio  of  at  least  4-to- 
1  and  perhaps  by  as  much  as  10-to-l.  Some  5 
to  30  percent  of  Soviet  conventional  muni- 
tions, say  analysts,  contain  chemical  pay- 
load.'*  These  include  such  first  generation 
agents  as  mustard  gas,  second  generation 
agents  such  as  tabun,  soman  and  VR-55 
nerve  gas  and  third  generation  agents  such 
as  the  tricothecene  mycotoxins.'* 

TRSATT  VIOLATIONS 

Chemical  warfare  has  been  prohibited  on 
the  battlefields  of  western  nations  for  over 
fifty  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol,  to  which  the  Soviets  are  a 
party,  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare 
and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  and  de- 
vices are  baiuied  from  military  use.  The 
1972  Biological  Warfare  Convention,  also 
signed  by  Moscow,  obliges  states:  "never  in 
any  circumstances  to  develop,  produce, 
stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire  or  retain  (I) 
microbial  or  other  biological  agents,  or 
toxins  whatever  their  origin  or  method  of 
production,  of  types  and  quantities  that 
have  no  justification  for  prophylactic,  pro- 
tective or  other  peaceful  purposes;  (2)  weap- 
ons, equipment  or  means  of  delivery  de- 
signed to  use  such  agents  or  toxins  for  hos- 
tile purposes  or  in  armed  conflict." 

As  biologically  produced  chemical  sub- 
stances, mycotoxins  fall  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  both  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol, 
which  forbids  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  warfare  and  the  1972  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  which  forbids  production,  stock- 
piling or  transfer  of  toxin  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Union  stands  in  naked  violation  of 
these  two  treaties  as  well  as  of  customary 
international  law  of  armed  conflict  which 
prohibits  the  first  use  of  such  weapons. 

By  cynically  violating  these  agreements, 
the  Soviets  have  crossed  the  line  respected 
by  all  civilized  nations— and  even  by  the 
Nazis,  who  refrained  from  using  their  nerve 
gas  stocks  on  battlefields  during  World  War 
n.  The  poison  atrocities  In  Asia,  along  with 
the  1979  Sverdlovsk  incident  •»  raise  grave 
doubts  about  the  credibility  of  the  Krem- 
lin's signature  on  international  treaties. 

CONCLOSION 

The  Soviet  Union,  incapable  of  growing 
enough  grain  to  feed  its  own  population.  Is 
devoting  enormous  resources  and  attention 
to  growing  a  grain  fungiis  from  which  it  ex- 
tracts deadly  mycotoxins  for  military  use. 
Aside  from  what  this  says  about  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  system,  this  chemical  warfare 
effort  is  disturbing  for  what  it  indicates 
about  Soviet  intentions  in  any  future  con- 
flict. Although  the  lethal  mycotoxins  are 
now  being  field-tested  exclusively  on  anti- 


Soviet  guerrillas  and  villages  in  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  Third  World,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  imagine  them  being  unleashed  on  NATO 
or  other  western  military  forces  In  the  event 
of  a  military  showdown.  Given  the  relative- 
ly poor  preparedness  of  NATO  armed  forces 
for  chemical  warfare,  this  is  a  grim  pros- 
pect. 

The  Soviet  Union's  calculated  duplicity  in 
producing  toxin  weapons,  transferring  them 
to  client  sUtes  and  secretly  deploying  them 
is  also  disturbing  because  of  what  it  says 
about  Moscow's  appraisal  of  the  relative 
costs  and  benefits  of  breaking  its  obligations 
under  international  treaties.  If  the  Soviets 
cheat  on  chemical  warfare  agreements  in 
order  to  gain  marginal  advantages  in  Asia, 
may  they  not  sUso  cheat  on  the  much  more 
critical  matter  of  strategic  arms  limitations? 

Finally,  the  poisoning  of  thousands  of  ci- 
vilian noncombatants  is  an  indictment  of 
the  values,  methods,  and  morality  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  itself.  The  Soviets  have 
crossed  a  line  that  even  Adolph  Hitler,  in 
the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II.  refused 
to  cross.  The  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  remote  Asian  villages  should  be  trig- 
gering international  outrage  on  legal  and 
humanitarian  grounds.  If  these  weapons 
continue  to  be  used  without  thundering 
International  protest  they  could  attain  a  le- 
gitimacy that  portends  appalling  conse- 
quences for  all  mankind. 
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CAPABILrnES  AND  EFFECTS  OF 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
February,  the  administration  formally 
notified  the  Congress  that  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  chemical  weapons,  sus- 
pended by  this  country  since  1969,  is 
once  again  required  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  requested  over  $700  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  entire 
U.S.  chemical  warfare  effort,  including 
$104  million  for  the  production  of  a 
new  generation  of  offensive  binary 
chemical  weapons. 

The  decision  to  resume  production 
of  lethal  chemical  weapons  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  to  come 
before  the  Congress  this  year.  The  de- 
cision should  be  taken  only  after  rigor- 
ous, objective,  exhaustive  and  careful 
debate.  All  Members  of  the  Senate, 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  must  be  as 
fully  informed  as  possible  on  this  criti- 
cal question. 

Dr.  Matthew  Meselson  of  Harvard 
University  is  an  acknowledged  and  re- 
spected expert  on  the  capabUitles  and 
effects  of  chemical  weapons.  He  has 
written  extensively  on  the  subject  and 
has  been  a  frequent  witness  before  nu- 
merous congressional  committees, 
most  recently,  the  Strategic  and  Thea- 
ter Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Meselson  has  prepared  an  ex- 
traordinarily useful  commentary  on 
the  recent  report  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board  Chemical  Warfare  Panel.  I 
believe  my  Senate  colleagues  will  find 
Dr.  Meselson's  brief  but  cogent  com- 
mentary to  be  of  exceptional  interest. 

I  ask  that  imclassified  version  of  Dr. 
Meselson's  report  on  the  findings  of 
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the  Defense  Science  Board  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  unclassified  version  of  the 
report  follows: 

SAlflTIZKD— COMMKirrS   OH   THE   DlTOfSB   SCI- 

CNCX    Board    (D8B)    Chemical    Wart  are 

Panel  Retort 

1.  soviet  threat 

[Deleted.]  We  Imow  a  conalderable 
amount  about  Soviet  anti-chemical  protec- 
tive posture.  It  Is  pervasive  and  well  exer- 
cised. This,  however,  provides  no  measure  of 
Soviet  offensive  chemical  preparations.  A 
strong  defense  Is  to  be  expected  In  view  of 
their  WWl  experience  and  the  large  US. 
chemical  weapons  buildup  of  the  '50s  and 
'60s.  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
then  parties  to  the  1926  Geneva  Protocol 
and  had  officially  refused  Congressional  re- 
quests to  reaffirm  our  WWII  policy  of  no- 
flrst-use.  The  severe  lack  of  evidence  regard- 
ing Soviet  offensive  capabilities  points  to 
the  need  for  up-grading  Intelligence  efforts 
as  recommended  by  the  DSB  panel.  The 
panel's  own  report,  however.  In  some  sec- 
tions perpetuates  worst-case  interpretations, 
the  basis  for  which  Is  highly  questionable. 
The  trouble  with  this  is  that  It  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  questions,  when  awareness  of 
them  could  be  important  in  policy  forma- 
tion and  in  Intelligence  efforts.  Prudence, 
not  definite  knowledge,  dictates  that  we 
assume  the  existence  of  a  substantial  Soviet 
chemical  ttireat. 

a.  WAR  IN  A  CRZMICAL  ENVIRONMENT  ANC  ANTI- 
CHEMICAL  PROTECTION 

The  DSB  panel  report  reconunends  major 
expansion  of  currently  planned  defensive 
and  retaliatory  chemical  programs  at  a  five- 
year  cost  estimated  by  the  panel  to  be  three 
or  more  times  the  )2.47B  projected  for  cur- 
rent programs.  However,  the  panel  report 
provides  almost  no  data  and  analyses  on  the 
basis  of  which  Its  recommendations  can  be 
evaluated  in  competition  with  other  options 
for  utilizing  defense  resources.  Moreover, 
the  panel  report  reflects  unfamlllarity  with 
available  data  on  matters  of  critical  Impor- 
tance to  Its  recommendations  regarding  de- 
fensive and  offensive  chemical  programs. 

For  example,  in  order  to  Illustrate  the  po- 
tency of  nerve  agents  the  panel  states  that 
"A  drop  the  size  of  a  pinhead  can  cause 
death  in  [deleted]  minutes. "  Appearing  by 
Itself,  this  statement  suggests  a  serious  over- 
estimate of  the  percutaneous  threat  of 
nerve  agents,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
U.S.  persistent  nerve  agent  VX.  While  It  Is 
correct  that  the  lethal  dose  of  VX  Is  about  a 
pinhead's  worth,  this  refers  to  the  dose  ac- 
tually absorbed  Into  the  body.  It  is  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  lethal  if  Injected  di- 
rectly Into  the  bloodstream.  If  applied  to  av- 
erage skin  or  clothing,  the  amount  of  VX  re- 
quired to  kill  or  Incapacitate  and  the  times 
required  are  very  much  greater,  as  shown 
below: 

ESTIMATED  EXPOSURES  AMD  TIMES  TO  INCAPAOTATXW 
FOR  AGENT  VX 
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Even  troops  in  considerably  less  than  full 
protective  posture  can  be  directly  exposed 
to  VX  artillery  fire  without  necessarily  suf- 
fering heavy  casualties.  For  example,  field 


manuals  state  that  »'battery  volley  of  air- 
burst  155-mm  VX  (6  projectiles)  on  a  pla- 
toon size  target  (100  meter  radius,  receiving 
(deleted]  In  open  terrain  or  open  foxholes 
would  cause  [deleted]  casualties  among 
troops  wearing  masks,  hoods,  gloves,  and 
the  equivalent  of  ordinary  U.S.  Army  winter 
uniforms  but  no  protective  suits.  Pour  vol- 
leys are  estimated  to  [deleted]  casualties, 
with  [deleted)  expected  to  develop  within 
[deleted]  after  the  attack.  Substantial  casu- 
alty prevention  can  be  achieved  by  decon- 
taminating or  changing  clothing  or  decon- 
taminating skin  even  [deleted]  or  more 
after  exposure  (although  the  sooner  the 
better).  Furthermore,  the  self-administered 
antidote  carried  by  Pact  forces  Is  particular- 
ly effective  against  VX  poisoning,  because 
of  the  prolonged  period  during  which,  the 
enzyme-VX  reaction  can  be  reversed  by 
oxlmes.  Moreover,  If  troops  are  not  directly 
exposed  but  Instead  are  protected  by  a  bar- 
rier against  liquid  spray,  they  would  face 
only  the  lesser  threat  of  indirect  pickup  of 
VX  from  contaminated  surfaces.  Limited  ex- 
posure can  be  risked  because  casualties  are 
delayed  and  can  be  averted  by  decontamina- 
tion and  antidotes.  Protective  suits  are 
standard  Issue  on  both  sides  and  will  be 
worn  if  chemical  war  occurs.  But  VX  may 
not  often  make  it  necessary  to  button-up 
fully.  If  only  the  highest  levels  of  protective 
posture  Impose  substantial  performance 
degradation,  the  utility  of  VX  against  Pact 
forces  on  the  battlefield  and  in  rear  areas 
may  be  marginal.  These  considerations  call 
into  question  the  DSB  panel  recommenda- 
tion for  production  of  ground  and  alr-dellv- 
ered  VX  weapons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  VX  nor 
GB  present  much  of  a  percutaneous  vapor 
hazard  under  average  field  conditions.  Mus- 
tard, the  WWl  "king  of  gases",  does  present 
such  a  iiasard  and  may  therefore  in  some 
circumstances  t>e  competitive  with  nerve 
agents.  It  is,  therefore,  of  Interest  that  in 
WWl.  the  only  case  of  large-scale  chemical 
warfare,  German  artillery  fired  approxi- 
mately 9000  agent-tons  of  mustard  over  a 
period  of  14  months  in  1917-18  when  the 
Allies  had  nearly  intolerable  gas  masks, 
little  or  not  protective  clothing,  and  no 
agent  nearly  so  effective  as  mustard  with 
wliich  to  retaliate.  Oas,  however,  was  not  a 
decisive  weapon  In  WWl,  due  to  the  avail- 
ability of  primitive  but  sufficiently  effective 
protective  equipment  and  tactics.  Of  course, 
today's  conditions  are  different.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  nerve  agents  are  more  toxic  than 
WWl  agents  and  delivery  rates  are  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  today's  protective  equip- 
ment Is  superior  and  non-chemical  competi- 
tor weapons,  such  as  Improved  conventional 
munitions,  have  greater  effectiveness  than 
did  the  HE  munitions  of  WWl.  The  use  and 
effects  of  gas  In  WWl  should  be  studied. 
While  that  conflict  may  not  provide  defini- 
tive answers  to  today's  questions.  It  can  pro- 
vide a  useful  guide  for  analysis  and  It  raises 
important  questions  that  may  otherwise  be 
overlooked.  A  careful  study  Is  that  of  D.  K. 
Clark  done  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  "Effectiveness  of  Chemi- 
cal Weapons  In  WWl."  Operations  Research 
Office  Staff  Paper,  ORO-SP-33,  November. 
1959. 

Another  case  In  which  the  DSB  panel  seri- 
ously overestimates  the  Impact  of  chemicals 
occurs  in  their  statement  that  "Existing 
(U.S.)  suits  are  designed  to  a  six-hour  speci- 
fication, but  persistent  agents  remain  effec- 
tive for  longer  than  individuals  can  remain 
encapsulated  in  protective  clothing."  In 
fact,  the  suit  is  much  better  than  the  design 


requirement.  Under  continuously  contami- 
nated battlefield  conditions  simulated  by 
the  specification  test,  the  suit  is  good  for 
more  than  70  hours. 

The  DSB  panel  may  also  be  unduly  pessi- 
mistic regarding  the  operational  degrada- 
tion Imposed  by  the  U.S.  protective  ensem- 
ble, given  by  the  panel  as  30  to  50  percent. 
TTiese  percentages  are  approximately  equal 
to  the  amount  of  rest  time  in  currently  rec- 
ommended work/rest  cycles  chosen  to  mini- 
mize heat  stress  among  men  doing  heavy 
work  in  protective  gear  (MOPP-3)  in  warm 
(70-«5*F.  wet  bulb)  to  hot  (85-100*P)  weath- 
er. In  central  Germany,  the  mean  early 
afternoon  temperature  for  July  and  August 
Is  about  60'F,  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
±5'P.  The  recommended  rest  time  percent- 
ages do  not  tell  us  the  actual  impact  on 
combat  performance.  For  example,  for 
combat  activities  characterized  by  alternat- 
ing periods  of  high  and  low  work  rate,  the 
work/rest  cycle  requirement  may  in  many 
cases  be  accommodated  with  little  degrada- 
tion. Also.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Army  has  a  graded  system  of  four  levels  of 
protective  posture  from  which  commanders 
select  in  accordance  with  the  situation. 
Typically,  only  a  fraction  of  the  units  will 
be  in  full  protective  posture  at  any  one 
time.  This  discussion  Is  not  meant  to  Imply 
that  the  current  U.S.  individual  protective 
ensemble  is  fully  satisfactory.  It  Is  not,  al- 
though further  Improvements  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  DSB  panel,  however,  appears  to 
have  operated  under  an  exaggerated  Impres- 
sion of  its  shortcomings. 

3.  n.S.  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS,  STOCKPILE  AND 
REQUIREMENTS 

There  are  approximately  [deleted]  or  soon 
to  be  made  serviceable  155-mm  and  8-inch 
nerve  agent  projectiles  In  the  U.S.  stockpile, 
[deleted]  percent  of  these  are  deployed  in 
Europe.  We  need  to  know  how  these  num- 
bers compare  with  requirements  in  a  chemi- 
cal war.  For  causing  casualties  among  well 
trained  troops  wearing  good  protective  gear, 
chemicals  will  generally  be  much  less  effec- 
tive round-for-round  then  other  kinds  of 
shells,  such  as  Improved  conventional  muni- 
tions. Wearing  masks  and  chemical  protec- 
tive garments,  however,  degrades  mission 
performance  to  a  degree  that  depends  on 
the  protective  equipment,  the  level  of  train- 
ing, the  nature  of  the  mission  and  the  tem- 
perature. Filing  more  chemical  rounds 
means  firing  that  many  fewer  HE  rounds.  If 
the  objective  of  chemical  retaliation  is  to 
force  active  enemy  units  into  a  high  degree 
of  protective  posture,  there  wiU  be  an  opti- 
mal mix  at  or  below  the  proportion  of  chem- 
ical rounds  needed  to  do  so.  Under  condi- 
tions when  the  degradation  imposed  by  pro- 
tective posture  is  particularly  low.  the  optl- 
muib  tradeoff  may  be  close  to  flrtng  no 
chemicals  at  all.  Firing  a  higher  proportion 
of  chemicals  than  the  optimum  will  actually 
reduce  our  combat  effectiveness. 

Our  present  stocks  of  ISS-mm  and  S-inch 
nerve  agent  artillery  projectiles  could  pro- 
vide U.S.  forces  with  a  mix  of  [deleted] 
chemical  artUlery  ammunition  for  a  30-day 
full-scale  war  in  Europe,  or  [deleted].  If  155- 
mm  mustard  rounds  are  Included.  This  as- 
sumes an  overall  30-<lay  expenditure,  chemi- 
cal and  HE,  of  about  [deleted].  Although 
the  U.S.  [deleted]  Europe,  other  NATO 
forces  do,  and  could  therefore  utilize  addi- 
tional U.S.  stocks  [deleted]  and  mustard 
projectiles,  amounting  to  [deleted]. 

I  know  of  no  reason  to  consider  that  exist- 
ing U.S.  stoclcs  of  nerve  agent  and  mustard 
artillery  ammunition  are  significantly  dete- 
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rioratlng  or  becoming  obsolete.  Fewer  than 
[deleted]  is  classified  as  a  'leaker"  and  the 
leaks  are  generally  minlscule.  presenting  no 
great  hazard.  The  nerve  agent  Itself  should 
be  stable  indefinitely  if  there  are  no  defects 
through  which  moisture  may  enter.  Tests 
on  agent  drawn  from  munitions  confirm 
this  expectation.  The  156-mm  and  8-inch 
shells  are  compatible  with  currently  de- 
ployed artillery  tubes  and  can  be  fired  to 
their  full  range.  Unless  existing  U.S.  stocks 
are  quantitatively  inadequate,  there  is  no 
pressing  need  to  produce  additional  chemi- 
cal artillery  projectiles. 

4.  BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

If  further  analysis  suggests  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  produce  additional  nerve  gas  artil- 
lery munitions,  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er binaries  of  current  design  or  single-fill 
munitions  are  the  better  choice.  Binaries 
are  intrinsically  less  likely  to  cause  unin- 
tended release  of  nerve  agent.  But  the 
safety  argument  has  often  been  exaggerat- 
ed. Single-fill  projectiles  can  be  stored  and 
shipped  without  fuzes  or  even  bursters  in- 
serted, precluding  detonation.  In  the  more 
than  twenty-five  years  that  the  Army  has 
had  nerve  agent  weapons,  there  has  been  no 
serious  accident.  Certain  accidents  such  as 
the  crash  of  a  plane  carrying  single-fill  artil- 
lery projectiles  could  conceivably  release 
considerable  amounts  of  nerve  agent.  Such 
risks  should  be  considered  analytically  to 
reach  some  rational  basis  for  estimating 
their  likelihood  and  severity.  If  a  suitable 
batch  incineration  meth(xl  of  demilitariza- 
tion is  available  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
as  seems  likely,  the  demilitarization  benefits 
now  seen  for  binaries  could  largely  disap- 
pear. The  greater  ease  of  manufacturing  bi- 
naries is  not  an  Impressive  advantage  in  our 
advanced  Industrial  economy.  Nor  is  it 
something  we  wish  to  advertise  to  less  ad- 
vanced nations  for  whom  nerve  agent  weap- 
ons might  seem  more  attractive  if  their  pro- 
duction were  more  readily  accomplished. 

Regarding  military  performance,  there 
are  several  questions  concerning  artillery 
munitions  that  deserve  further  examination 
than  that  given  by  the  DSB  study: 

Sound.— With  their  [deleted]  burster 
charge  and  [deleted]  currently  designed 
binary  rounds  likely  make  a  sound  when 
they  burst  which  is  [deleted]  than  that  of 
conventional  HE  fragmentation  rounds. 
This  could  provide  target  [>ersonnel  with 
prompt  warning  of  gas  attack.  In  WWl.  this 
situation  existed  with  early  German  mus- 
tard shells.  Allied  troops  are  reported  to 
have  been  distressed  when  these  munitions 
were  superseded  by  mustard  shells  with 
heavier  casings  and  larger  bursters,  the 
sound  of  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  fragmentation  shells. 

Odor.— Odorlessness  Is  cited  as  a  useful 
property  of  the  nerve  agent  in  single-fill 
miuiitions.  Because  of  incomplete  mix  or  bi- 
products.  does  the  mixture  released  by  bina- 
ries of  various  current  designs  present  a  dis- 
tinctive odor  that  might  serve  as  a  warning 
to  unmasked  target  personnel? 

Temperature  dependence.— Temperature 
effects  on  viscosity  and  on  chemical  reaction 
rates  will  influence  the  time  course  of  the 
binary  reaction.  Over  what  temperature 
range  can  currently  designed  binary  muni- 
tions be  used  without  adverse  effects  on 
their  performance? 

Range  limitations.— Early  in  Its  flight,  the 
binary  projectile  contains  little  nerve  agent. 
As  the  binary  chemical  reaction  proceeds, 
the  amount  of  agent  builds  up.  In  the  case 
of  VX.  however,  the  amount  of  agent  may 
reach  a  maximum  and  then  decrease,  due  to 


thermal  decomposition.  What  performance 
reductions,  if  any,  are  imposed  at  short  and 
long  range  by  these  effects? 

Complexity.- Binaries  are  intrinsically 
more  complex  in  having  several  parts  that 
must  be  properly  assembled  on  the  battle- 
field. What  difficulties  may  arise  from  this 
feature? 

The  first  air-deilvered  chemical  weapon 
for  which  a  production  decision  will  be 
needed  will  probably  be  the  Blgeye  binary 
VX  t>omb,  still  In  engineering  development. 
There  are  three  questions  specifically  con- 
cerning the  Blgeye  which  I  would  suggest 
for  consideration: 

Deliverability.— Blgeye  was  designed  in 
the  early  1960's.  The  Soviet  air  defense  It 
would  face  will  be  very  different  from  what 
may  have  been  envisaged  then.  Recent  dis- 
cussions of  air-delivered  chemical  weapons 
place  emphasis  on  the  attack  of  certain 
fixed  targets  in  Pact  territory  far  behind 
the  front.  What  penetration  and  return 
probabilities  can  be  estimated  for  Blgeye  de- 
livery to  such  targets  in  the  decade  or  two 
ahead? 

Agent.— Is  VX  a  sufficiently  effective 
agent,  taking  Into  account  the  possibilities 
for  casualty  avoidance,  non-disruptive  de- 
contamination, and  antidote  therapy  dis- 
cussed above  in  section  2? 

Deposition  density.— If  the  VX  air-deliv- 
ered bomb  is  required,  is  the  Individually 
low  deposition  density  [deleted]  of  Blgeye 
adequate?  This  is  [deleted]  the  design  densi- 
ty for  the  TMU-28  spray  tank  of  the  density 
achieved  even  in  the  single-volley  artillery 
attack  envisaged  in  section  2. 

s.  crroAKn  casualties 

There  Is  agreement  within  NATO  on  the 
need  for  adequate  chemical  defense.  Some 
NATO  countries  have  given  the  matter  con- 
siderable attention  for  many  years.  But 
there  Is  wide  policy  divergence  regarding 
chemic&i  retaliatory  capability.  The  stated 
policy  of  the  FRG  is  not  to  train  its  troops 
in  the  use  of  chemicals  "now  or  In  the 
future",  and  there  Is  little  indication  that 
the  FRG  will  permit  any  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  chemical  weapons  stocks  now  there. 
Judging  from  writings  of  German  defense 
planners  and  statements  of  senior  German 
officials,  much  of  this  reluctance  stems 
from  fear  of  civilian  casualties,  a  subject  not 
discussed  in  the  IDSB  panel  report. 

Estimates  suggest  that  a  30-day  chemical 
war  in  Ehirope  could  kill  millions  of  non- 
combatants  while  killing  far  fewer  soldiers. 
Nerve  agent  poisoning  is  essentially  cumula- 
tive over  a  period  of  days  or  weeks  so  that 
sub-lethal  doses  received  at  different  times 
over  that  p>eri(xl  can  combine  to  become 
lethal.  This  cumulatlveness  also  means  that 
along-wlnd  dilution  of  nerve  agent  clouds 
does  not  reduce  the  threat  posed  to  persons 
down-wind.  The  subject  of  civilian  casualties 
Is  of  high  Importance,  both  because  of  the 
lives  at  risk  and  because  unless  European 
perceptions  change,  additional  forward  de- 
ployment and  Joint  ratallatory  use  of  U.S. 
chemical  weapons  may  be  Impossible. 

PUIUHE  TRENDS 

We  should  ask  whether  chemicals  are 
likely  to  be  of  increasing  or  declining  Impor- 
tance over  the  next  two  decades.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  seen  a  major  increase  in 
the  effectiveness  of  HE  anti-personnel 
weapons.  During  the  rest  of  this  century, 
the  main  development  in  conventional  arms 
is  likely  to  be  the  large-scale  Intnxluctlon  of 
precision-guided  weapons.  Both  of  these 
trends  act  to  make  chemicals  less  competi- 
tive for  many  missions.  For  example,  chemi- 


cals will  probably  become  less  attractive  for 
suppressing  sortie  rates  of  air  bases  as  preci- 
sion-guided weapons  able  to  wreck  the  run- 
ways become  available.  Greater  effective- 
ness and  much-reduced  areas  of  unintended 
casualty  production  will  favor  the  precise 
weapons  In  such  cases.  Seeing  the  choice, 
Europeans  are  likely  to  be  more  reluctant 
than  ever  to  see  chemicals  integrated  into 
NATO  defense.  Also,  chemical  protection  Is 
sure  to  improve  substantially.  Even  without 
any  break-throughs  in  the  development  of 
effective  antidotes,  steady  progress  In  the 
design  of  masks,  suits,  and  detectors  will 
substantially  improve  the  defense.  Major  of- 
fensive improvements  seem  less  likely,  but 
need  to  be  considered  and  watched  for. 
Overall,  It  seems  probable  that  chemicals 
will  be  of  declining  importance.  Still,  there 
may  well  be  missions  for  which  this  Isn't  so. 
What  Is  needed,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  done,  is  a  misslon-by-mlssion 
analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  chemicals, 
done  for  the  present  situation  and  also  pro- 
jected ahead. 

summary 

1.  The  principal  conclusions  of  this  review 
of  the  DSB  panel  report  are  that: 

It  rightly  emphasizes  the  need  for  upgrad- 
ed intelligence;  new,  mission-oriented  esti- 
mates of  chemical  weapons  requirements: 
stepped-up  field  exercises  to  evaluate 
combat  performance  on  the  chemical  battle- 
field: studies  of  low  cost  demilitarization 
methods. 

It  presents  data  which  over-estimate  the 
military  impact  of  chemical  weapons  against 
forces  with  anti-chemical  protection. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the 
shortcomings  of  the  U.S.  persistent  agent 
VX. 

It  over-states  the  disadvantage  of  existing 
single-fill  chemical  munitions  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  examined  possible  limita- 
tions of  binary  weapons  of  current  design. 

It  does  not  discuss  the  possibility  and  Im- 
plications of  very  high  levels  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties for  chemical  war  in  Europe. 

2.  These  conclusions  lead  me  to  the  fol- 
lowing differences  on  major,  near-term 
policy  Issues: 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  MARIE  R. 
PRAHL  COLLEGE  CENTER 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
7,  1982.  Mott  Community  College  in 
Flint.  Mich.,  will  dedicate  the  Marie  R. 
Prahl  College  Center.  This  is  indeed  a 
fitting  tribute  to  one  of  Flint's  treas- 
ured citizens.  Dr.  Prahl  spent  almost 
her  entire  life  at  Mott,  and  guided  it 
through  its  years  of  development  and 
growth  to  the  institution  that  it  is 
today.  She  began  her  relationship 
with  Mott  Community  College  five 
decades  ago  as  a  student.  She  excelled 
in  both  the  classroom  and  in  the  thea- 
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ter.  and  was  also  an  Instructor  at  the 
Flint  Institute  of  the  Arts. 

Dr.  Prahl  obtained  a  masters  degree 
and  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  she  returned  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  Mott  in  1945.  Her  true  calling 
was  realized,  however,  when  she 
became  first  dean  of  women  at  Flint 
Junior  College,  and  then  director  of 
guidance  services.  Dr.  Prahl  was  a  true 
friend  to  thousands  of  students, 
always  acting  in  their  best  interest  to 
push  them  toward  higher  goals,  and  to 
lift  themselves  through  education  and 
maturity  to  full  citizenship  and  adult- 
hood. 

Dr.  Prahl  is  an  active  member  of  the 
community  as  well,  and  she  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Quota  Club  of 
Flint,  and  has  given  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  services  for  the  disabled. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  Mott  Community  College  in  this 
tribute  to  Marie  Prahl.  This  building 
is  a  concrete  sjrmbol  of  thanks  for  all 
of  her  devotion,  but  I  am  certain  that 
her  warmth,  kindness,  and  sound 
advice  lives  within  many  of  us  who 
know  her.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
RccoRO.  at  this  point,  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Mott  Community  College  dedicating 
the  college  center  to  Dr.  Prahl. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Namhio  or  MCC  Coixacs  Ckntxh 
The  Quota  Club  of  FUnt  initiated  action 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Dr.  Marie  R. 
Prahl  by  presenting  a  Resolution  at  the  Oc- 
tober 27,  1981  Board  meeting  suggesting 
that  the  college  center  building  at  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Community  College  be  named 
the  Bdarle  R.  Prahl  College  Center  In  her 
honor. 

The  Resolution,  they  said,  was  compatible 
with  college  giiidelines  to  name  buildings  or 
programs  for  persons  who  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  community,  or  more 
particularly,  to  community  education. 

Or.  Marie  R.  Prahl  was  employed  at 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  Community  College 
for  thirty-five  years;  starting  as  a  part-time 
employee  in  1943  at  what  was  then  designat- 
ed as  FUnt  Junior  College.  She  became  a 
full-time  teacher  at  Flint  Junior  College  in 
1945  and  that  same  year  was  named  the  Di- 
rector of  Student  Activities. 

In  1946  Dr.  Prahl  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Women,  and  in  1956  was  named  the  Direc- 
tor of  Guidance  Services.  She  served  as 
Dean  of  Student  Personnel  Services  from 
1970  until  her  retirement  In  J\ine,  1978. 

Dr.  Prahl  Is  a  native  of  Flint.  She  was 
graduated  from  Flint  Central  High  School, 
then  attended  Flint  Junior  College.  After 
two  years  at  Flint  Junior  CoUege.  she  went 
on  to  get  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  and  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Prahl  was  President  of  the  QuoU 
Club  of  Flint  from  1949-1950.  As  the  leader 
of  her  Club,  she  promulgated  Quota's 
reason  for  existence:  Service  to  the  Speech 
Handicapped  and  to  the  Hearing  Impaired. 
Quota's  service  to  handicapped  students  at 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  Community  College  is 
a  continuing  program;  even  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  appropriate  that  QuoU  Club, 
with  Its  dedication  to  recognition  of  women, 
be  the  catalyst  in  the  initiation  of  this  Reso- 
lution. 


Dr.  Prahl,  as  a  true  leader  in  her  adminis- 
trative duties,  exhibited  a  sincere  interest  In 
students  and  succeeded  In  developing  coop- 
eration t>etween  the  college  and  the  commu- 
nity. She  was  a  member  of  many  state  and 
national  professional  organizations.  Her  na- 
tional affiliations  were  with  well-lmown  ex- 
perts In  the  community  college  movement. 
In  1967  she  was  invited  to  serve  as  visiting 
professor  at  Michigan  State  University  be- 
cause of  her  knowledge  and  expertise  in 
worltlng  with  students.  Because  of  her  own 
zest  for  life  and  her  advancement  of  the 
premise  that  the  college  had  an  educational 
responsibility  to  the  whole  person,  her  guid- 
ance and  support  changed  the  lives  of  many 
students  who  had  the  privilege  of  advise- 
ment through  her  office.  Dr.  Prahl  made  a 
deep  and  positive  impression  on  the  faculty 
and  staff  during  her  years  of  service  at 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  Community  College. 

As  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  that 
devoted  service  which  she  has  given  to  the 
youth  of  Oenesee  County  and  to  the  com- 
munity which  the  college  serves,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  is  recommended  by  the  Re- 
naming of  Buildings  Committee. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Community  College  Board  of  Trustees 
names  the  College  Center  the  Marie  R. 
Prahl  College  Center  in  honor  of  this  out- 
standing educator.* 


THE  SAFETY  NET  AND  1997 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  with 
rising  voices.  Americans  from  every 
walk  of  life  are  crying  out  against  the 
shortsightedness  and  sheer  callousness 
of  this  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies. And  as  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  reminds  us.  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  Reaganomics  are.  unfortunate- 
ly, the  voiceless  and  powerless:  Ameri- 
ca's children.  They  are  being  forced  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  severe  cuts  in  such 
crucial  Federal  investments  as  infant 
nutrition,  child  immunization,  family 
planning,  and  remedial  education. 

This  indifference  to  our  youth  is 
Jeopardizing  the  economic  and  person- 
al security  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Last  year,  $10  billion  was  cut  from  pro- 
grams that  improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  children.  This  year,  an 
additional  $8  bUllon  In  cuts  has  been 
proposed.  The  ultimate  effect  of  such 
policies  is  clear  To  tear  down  every 
ladder  of  opportunity  by  which  our 
children,  particularly  poor  children, 
can  become  productive.  Independent 
members  of  society. 

America's  children  are  its  front  line 
in  the  effort  to  enhance  its  economic 
security  and  national  strength.  The 
enormous  challenges  we  face  require 
Investment  In  our  most  valuable  re- 
source for  growth— the  ingenuity  and 
productivity  of  our  youth.  Therefore.  I 
urge  Senators  to  carefully  consider  the 
New  York  Times  editorial,  and  to  give 
children's  programs  their  special  at- 
tention in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Th«  SArmr  Nn  awd  1997 

Hang  In  there,  says  the  President  to  the 
poor.  Give  our  program  time  to  work.  Mean- 
time, there  la  hla  famous  safety  net  for  the 


truly  needy.  FVjr  some  of  the  truly  needy, 
that  Is.  It  is  dawning  on  us  from  what  the 
President's  theorists  say  and  what  his 
budget  would  do  that  one  group  of  people  is 
systematically  left  out  of  the  net:  children. 

Pick  a  program  that  benefits  children,  at 
any  stage  of  childhood;  almost  certainly  it  is 
being  cut  severely,  or  eliminated.  The  pat- 
tern is  so  consistent  as  to  invite  the  suspi- 
cion that  someone  up  there  wants  to  punish 
the  poor  for  having  babies: 

Federal  family  programs  help  poor  teen- 
agers avoid  pregnancies;  even  so,  aix>ut 
600,000  of  them  have  babies  each  year.  The 
Administration  has  nonetheless  cut  funding 
for  these  programs  by  25  percent. 

The  WIC  (women,  infants,  children)  pro- 
gram provides  special  food  and  care  for 
nursing  mothers  and  their  babies.  It  is  to  be 
cut  30  percent. 

Washington  pays  to  immunize  children 
against  dread  diseases.  In  1981.  the  total 
was  6.3  million  children.  The  1983  budget 
would  vaccinate  only  3.8  million. 

Last  year  school  lunches  were  cut  30  per- 
cent, eliminating  900.000  lower-income  chil- 
dren. Some  400.000  were  eliminated  from 
the  brealtfast  program.  Now  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  to  phase  out  the  breakfast 
program  and  sharply  reduce  its  funds. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
is  the  principal  support  program  for  needy 
children.  The  Administration  wants  to  chop 
out  $1.1  billion;  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
going  up  10  percent,  assistance  would  go 
down  18  percent. 

Then  there  are  older,  college-age  children. 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  estimates  that  two  million  needy 
students  wtll  be  hurt  by  proposed  cuts  in 
grant  and  loan  programs. 

The  Administration  defends  such  cuts  as 
essential  to  controlling  spending.  The  Presi- 
dent finds  It  unconscionable,  for  Instance,  to 
sutMldize  school  lunches  for  students  who 
can  buy  their  own;  he  says  he  luiows  of  chi» 
dren  receiving  free  school  lunches  who« 
parents  earn  $75,000.  That  kind  of  argumen- 
tation invites  one  to  wonder  how  much  the 
Administration  cares  about  economy,  how 
much  about  Ideology  and  how  much  about 
children. 

The  school  lunch  program  cannot  be  a 
wholly  efficient  way  of  feeding  poor  chil- 
dren. Most  districts  could  not  possibly 
afford  the  administrative  cost  of  tailoring 
the  program  to  each  school  and  each  stu- 
dent. To  reach  all  the  needy  children,  the 
program  must  be  universal.  That  means 
many  students  from  non-poor  families  also 
benefit.  But  society  has  understood  that  dif- 
ficulty since  the  school  lunch  program 
began— and  has  been  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  The  issue  is  not  efficiency  but  nutri- 
tion and  health. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  toward  children.  When 
asked  about  exceptionally  high  unemploy- 
ment among  minorities,  Mr.  Reagan's 
answer  is,  look  at  the  want  ads.  He  does  not 
say  why  there  are  so  many  ads  for  cellular 
Immunologlsts  and  psychiatric  nurses— and 
so  few  for  unskilled  labor.  One  answer  can 
be  found  IS  years  ago.  Even  then,  at  the 
height  of  the  Great  Society.  America  didn't 
make  the  investment  in  education,  health 
and  hope  to  qualify  more  children  to 
become  immunologlsts  and  nurses. 

The  price  of  this  Administration's  indif- 
ference won't  be  wholly  evident  for  another 
15  years.  Perhaps  by  1997  or  so,  the  supply- 
side  raintww  wUl  lead  to  pots  of  gold  for  ev- 
eryone. Either  that,  or  yet  another  genera- 
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tion  of  poor  children  will  have  turned  Eilo 
sullen,  wasted  adults.* 


U.S.  HIGHWAY  2 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  old 
habits  die  hard.  For  several  decades 
the  approach  to  highway  construction 
applied  across  the  Nation  was  "the 
bigger,  the  better." 

The  budget  crunch  which  faces  our 
Federal  and  State  governments  re- 
quires a  rethinking  of  that  philosophy. 
In  projects  currently  on  the  drawing 
board,  we  may  have  to  leam  to  live 
with  a  sedan  rather  than  a  limousine 
If  we  are  to  stretch  a  limited  nimiber 
of  dollars  to  provide  for  maximum 
benefit. 

One  example  of  this  problem  is  the 
reconstruction  of  U.S.  Highway  2  near 
Glacier  National  Park.  I  would  be  the 
last  to  argue  against  this  project.  This 
stretch  of  highway,  while  a  scenic  ap- 
proach to  Glacier  National  Park,  is 
unsafe  with  a  tragic  history  of  high- 
way fatalities  to  prove  It. 

Nonetheless,  a  serious  question 
exists  as  to  the  necessity  of  building  a 
four-lane  highway  rather  than  an  im- 
proved, safe  two-lane  highway.  The 
cost  savings  is  estimated  at  $1  million. 

A  good  analysis  of  this  issue  ap- 
peared in  the  April  7,  1982.  Missoulian. 
I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

As  States  and  localities  across  the 
country  are  forced  to  deal  with  the  al- 
location of  Increasingly  scarce  Federal 
dollars,  I  hope  that  the  questions 
raised  by  this  project  will  be  given  se- 
rious consideration. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
Highway  2:  Hard  to  Piotnn  This  Okk  Out 

Let's  see  if  we  can  figure  it  out. 

First,  headlines  have  been  blaring  away  in 
recent  months  about  personnel  reductions 
in  the  Montana  Highway  Department.  It's 
due  to  federal  highway  funding  cutbacks, 
the  department  says. 

Second,  Montanans  might  be  asked  to 
vote  on  whether  to  raise  fuel  taxes  to  make 
up  for  some  of  the  lost  federal  highway 
money.  Or  they  might  be  asked  to  tap  the 
coal  tax  trust  fund  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Third,  Glacier  National  F'ark,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  in  Denver,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  Denver,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  and  the  Border 
Grizzly  Project  all  favor  building  a  two-lane 
U.S.  Highway  2  between  Hungry  Horse  and 
West  Glacier. 

Fourth,  the  Montana  Highway  Depart- 
ment, strapped  for  funds,  crying  the  blues, 
begging  for  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
wants  to  build  a  four-lane  Highway  2  be- 
tween Hungry  Horse  and  West  Glacier,  be- 
ginning in  1984  at  the  earliest.  A  four-lane 
highway  would  cost  about  $1  million  more 
than  a  two-lane  highway.  That  proposal  was 
unanimously  supported  last  week  by  the 
Montana  Highway  Commission. 

Sound  Crazy?  It  sure  does. 

The  department  has  a  tiger  by  the  tail 
with  this  one.  The  teeth  and  claws  of  the 
tiger  are  found  in  the  Coalition  for  Canyon 
Preservation,  a  citizen's  group  which  has 


battled  the  four-lane  project  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  has  fought  the  project  with  the 
department,  with  the  commission,  and  in 
court.  In  court  it  won  a  lawsuit  once  and 
might  win  again  if  the  issue  winds  up  there 
again,  which  it  likely  will. 

The  body  of  the  tiger  can  be  found  In  the 
siifferlng  Montana  taxpayers,  who  might 
logically  ask:  if  you're  strapped  for  money, 
highway  department,  why  do  you  want  to 
spend  so  much  unnecessarily  on  Highway  2? 

Good  question. 

Several  things  are  happening  about  all 
this,  some  of  them  good: 

The  four-lane  project  is  supported  by  the 
state  highway  people  and  various  merchants 
and  other  citizens  in  the  Hungry  Horse- 
West  Glacier  area  The  highway  depart- 
ment has  committed  its  prestige  to  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  department  is  unaccustomed  to  tan- 
gling with  organized  citizens'  groups.  The 
Coalition  for  Canyon  Preservation  is  pre- 
senting it  with  a  brand  new  experience— and 
the  department  doesn't  know  how  to  react. 
It  has  pride— a  stubbornness  that  loclts  it 
into  positions.  If  it  is  wise,  it  will  leam  how 
to  handle  protests. 

The  Coalition  for  Canyon  Preservation  is 
well-informed,  presses  for  inside  department 
information,  has  amassed  facts,  and  has 
found  flaws  with  the  department's  internal 
operations.  The  group  charges  that  the  de- 
partment's highway  design  manual  and  poli- 
cies are  outdated,  compared  with  those  of 
other  states  (specifically  Colorado)  and  the 
department  has  yet  to  give  a  reasoned  re- 
buttal other  than  it's  working  on  the  prol>- 
lem. 

The  Coalition  for  Canyon  Preservation 
claims  an  improved  two-lane  highway  would 
be  safer,  cheaper  and  would  still  adequately 
serve  the  expected  traffic  volume.  It  wants 
the  department  to  "downscope"  the  project, 
which  means  lowering  highway  design 
standards  while  still  maintaining  adequate 
safety.  So  far  the  department  hasn't  given  a 
reasoned  rebuttal  to  that,  either.  It  says  it's 
working  on  the  subject  of  downscoping. 

All  this  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  the 
highway  department  which  Is  one  of  Mon- 
tana's most  settled  bureaucracies. 

If  the  Coalition  for  Canyon  Preservation 
achieves  nothing  else,  it  is  providing  the  de- 
partment its  first  significant  citizens'  chal- 
lenge. 

But  it  should  achieve  more  than  that.  The 
department  is  plunging  proudly  straight 
ahead  with  this  project,  relying  on  old 
standards  of  dubious  value,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  ite  four-lane  project  is  viewed 
asitance  by  many.  Including  Glacier  Nation- 
al Park  Itself. 

It  should  answer  the  key  question  for  all 
Montana  citizens:  "Why  does  it  want  to 
spend  so  much"  on  Highway  2  when  it's 
strapped  for  money  and  laying  people  off? 

UntU  then,  nobody  will  be  able  to  figiire 
this  out.* 


THE  ONE-SIDED  PUSH  FOR  A 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
initiative  outlined  by  President 
Reagan  on  March  31,  1982,  is  an  im- 
portant initiative  for  world  security 
and  world  peace.  The  President  has 
called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  nego- 
tiate substantial  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons  that  will 
result  in  an  equal  balance  of  forces.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  positive  approach 


to  arms  control,  and  the  only  ap- 
proach which  is  realistic  in  today's 
world. 

How  do  we  achieve  treaties  to  reduce 
arms  which  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
first  with  incentives  to  agree,  second 
with  incentives  to  comply,  and  third 
with  incentives  to  negotiate  more  re- 
ductions in  the  future?  Experience 
and  reason  tell  us  that  perceived  mili- 
tary sUbility  on  both  sides  is  the  vital 
link  to  an  effective,  negotiated  arms 
deescalation.  It  appears  to  me  that 
what  this  administration  seeks  is  a 
stable  military  deterrent  as  the  funda- 
mental strategic  and  political  base, 
both  here  and  abroad,  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

As  we  prepare  to  enter  into  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  continue  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear  force  negotia- 
tions In  Geneva.  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  simultaneously  must  be  prepared 
to  continue  our  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization as  an  Incentive  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  talk  seriously.  Ameri- 
can deterrence  policy  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  rather  a  means  to  prevent 
nuclear  weapons  from  ever  being  used. 
Likewise,  arms  control  treaties  can 
serve  to  reduce  the  nuclear  threat,  in- 
crease national  security,  and  maintain 
world  stability.  By  negotiating  first  to 
equal  and  reduced  force  levels,  and  de- 
veloping the  means  and  incentives  to 
verify  these  levels,  we  then  can  pro- 
ceed to  more  far-reaching  and  substan- 
tial cuts  in  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  a 
step-by-step  process,  during  which  we 
must  be  patient  and  firm. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  has  received  a 
great  amount  of  attention  these  past 
few  months.  While  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  intent  of  these  objectives.  I 
believe  this  Issue  must  be  faced  realis- 
tically—we  cannot  afford  to  delude 
ourselves.  It  Is  crucial  that  we  take 
into  account  the  hard  lessons  that  we 
have  letuned  in  13  years  of  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  lesson  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  given  up  an  advantage. 
Since  a  freeze  would  leave  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  Inferiority,  we 
could  expect  difficulty  in  linking  a 
freeze  with  reductions  that  move 
toward  equality.  I  would  point  out 
that  some  of  the  freeze  resolutions  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  recently  are 
somewhat  Inconsistent  with  the  Jack- 
son amendment  which  stated  that 
future  arms  control  agreements  not 
limit  the  United  State  to  levels  of 
intercontinental  strategic  forces  inferi- 
or to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union, 

A  second  lesson  is  that  Russian  ne- 
gotiating strategy  has  been  to  talk 
while  building  more  weapons,  while 
the  Congress  has  tended  to  cancel  pro- 
grams because  they  might  only  be  bar- 
gaining chips.  Congressional  actions. 
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including  supporting  an  Increased  De- 
partment of  Etefense  budget,  must 
help  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  not  only  will- 
ing to  seriously  negotiate  arms  reduc- 
tions, but  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  meet  any  perceived  military 
threat  as  well. 

A  principle  concern  that  I  have  is 
that  an  arms  control  treaty  is  not  a 
barrier  to  Soviet  cheating.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col—Protocol for  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Use  In  War  of  Asphyxiating.  Poi- 
sonous, or  Other  Oases,  and  of  Bacte- 
riological Methods  of  Warfare.  The 
United  States  has  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  used  such  substances 
In  both  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Afghan- 
istan. The  Soviet  Union  not  only 
denies  these  charges,  but  has  placed 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
trying  to  prove  the  validity  of  these 
charges  by  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations.  The  point  of  all  this. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  enforce 
strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
any  future  arms  treaty.  A  failure  to  do 
so  may.  in  fact,  be  more  dangerous  to 
our  Nation's  seciirlty  than  a  failure  to 
reach  am  agreement  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  arms 
control  and  reductions  requires  more 
than  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States.  We  should  remember  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  are  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  ourselves.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
cently addressed  the  apparent  one  sid- 
edness  of  the  current  push  in  the 
United  States  and  £^ux>pe  for  a  nucle- 
ar freeze.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Recors. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  19. 1982] 

AMXSICA'S  Aim-NUCLXAB  Mtopia 

In  hundreds  of  cities  toid  towns  across 
America  this  is  "Ground  Zero  Week."  orga- 
nized to  make  Americans  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war.  It  Is  part  of  a  growing 
grass-roots  movement  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  nuclear  predicament.  Chicago  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  movement's  strength  during 
the  large  and  successful  antinuclear  weap- 
ons march  April  10.  There  will  be  other 
demonstrations  in  other  cities  later  this 
month. 

It  is  a  movement  to  be  welcomed.  The 
danger  Is  enormous,  and  without  the  con- 
cerned awareness  of  an  aroused  American 
electorate  It  will  be  difficult  to  lessen  the 
danger.  The  protesters  tend  to  be  fu^y  on 
what,  exactly,  to  do  atwut  it  beyond  ban- 
ning the  bomb  or  freezing  production  of 
warheads.  But  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
raising  their  voices  can  be  an  essential  prod 
to  the  world's  leaders. 

It  can  t>e  a  prod,  that  is.  If  it  is  addressed 
to  all  the  world's  leaders.  Unfortun&tely. 
the  demonstrations  and  parades  and  teach- 
ins  are  generally  not  so  addressed. 

By  all,  we  are  talking  about  the  leaders  of 
all  nuclear  powers,  most  particularly  the  su- 
perpowers. To  date,  the  overwhelming 
thrust  of  antinuclear  weapons  marches  In 
Europe  and  the  United  States  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  DJS.  leadership.  Messages  to 
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the  SovleU.  what  few  are  seen,  tend  to  be 
neutral  In  tone.  The  Soviet  president, 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  Is  seldom  caricatured  and 
the  hammer  and  sickle  is  seldom  held  up  to 
ridicule— we  spotted  only  one  small  and  rel- 
atively mUd  poster  criticizing  the  SovleU 
among  hundreds  In  the  Chicago  march. 

In  contrast.  President  Reagan  and  the 
U.S.  colors  frequently  are  depicted  in  nega- 
tive terms  and  often  In  vilely  Insulting 
terms.  One  sign  in  Chicago's  march  depicted 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtea  with  his 
trousers  down,  sitting  on  a  bomb  that 
seemed  to  represent  a  toilet  commode.  A 
number  of  signs  read.  "I  care— Reagan 
doesn't."  One  called  him  a  liar.  When  dem- 
onstrators were  interviewed  for  television 
cameras  they  frequently  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Pentagon  or  both. 

When  Hi.  Brezhnev  visited  Bonn  last 
year,  nobody  bothered  to  hoist  signs  or 
shout  slogans  against  him.  But  President 
Reagan  will  soon  t>e  making  a  similar  trip  to 
Bonn,  and  already  the  organizers  are  gear- 
ing up  for  the  granddaddy  of  all  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  outpour- 
ing will  be  colossal  and  that  it  will  be  viru- 
lently anti-American. 

Why  this  myopia?  It  isn't  that  the  demon- 
strators are  dupes  in  a  malign  KGB  plot,  as 
some  renascent  red-baiters  would  have  us 
believe.  The  vast  majority  are  sincere,  and 
honest  and  concerned  citizens.  Nor  Is  it  that 
the  marchers  regard  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
the  other  Soviet  leaders  as  warm-hearted 
softies.  Most  of  the  demonstrators,  if  asked, 
would  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  nu- 
clear menace  as  evil  and  as  dangerous  as 
any  on  earth. 

The  trouble  Is  that  nobody  asks.  It  hardly 
seems  to  occur  to  anybody  to  express  con- 
cern over  Soviet  weapons— which,  after  all. 
are  the  gadgets  that  are  designed  to  produce 
all  the  devastation  so  vividly  described  by 
Ground  Zero  Week  organizers. 

The  few  who  give  the  question  any 
thought  usually  reply  that,  as  Americans 
(or  as  Europeans),  their  most  effective  pro- 
test Is  one  directed  at  their  own  leaders.  The 
Soviets,  they  say,  won't  hear  the  protest  be- 
cause of  their  controlled  press  or,  if  they 
hear,  won't  care. 

That  Is  dangerously  false  reasoning.  The 
Soviet  leaders  do  hear,  and  they  heed.  They 
hear  a  drumfire  of  protest  against  Western 
leaders  and  Western  arms,  and  they  rejoice 
that  their  antagonists  are  on  the  retreat. 
They  rejoice  that,  if  the  drumfire  continues, 
they  can  quietly  continue  to  buUd  their 
military  power— including  nuclear  military 
power.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  when  the  United  SUtes  allowed  lU 
military  strength  to  lag.  the  Soviets  carried 
out  the  largest  strategic  arms  buildup  in 
their  history. 

What  would  happen  if  the  vehemence 
against  arms  were  directed  as  powerfully 
against  the  Soviet  politburo  as  it  is  against 
the  Reagan  administration?  What  would 
happen  if  Western  radio  stations,  which  are 
heard  and  trusted  by  tens  of  millions  of 
Soviet  citizens,  told  of  Leonid  Brezhnev  be- 
sieged by  a  million  chanting  protesters  and 
the  hammer  and  sickle  being  held  up  as  a 
symbol  of  villainy? 

Perhaps  the  apologists  for  a  blindly  one- 
sided anti-war  movement  are  right,  perhaps 
nothing  at  all  would  happen.  But  we  won't 
know  until  it  is  tried.* 


U.S.  DIPLOMATIC  EFFORTS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  two  different  pieces  of  terri- 


tory changed  hands  in  two  very  differ- 
ent places  on  the  globe.  In  the  South 
Atlantic,  Great  Britain  reclaimed  by 
force  some  of  what  it  had  tried  and 
failed  so  far  to  reclaim  by  negotiation. 
In  the  Middle  East,  Egypt  reclaimed 
by  negotiation  what  it  had  tried  and 
failed  to  reclaim  by  force. 

In  both  instances,  the  United  States 
has  played  an  active  role  in  trying  to 
bring  protagonists  together  to  avoid  a 
major  conflict  over  what  appears  to  be 
barren,  inhospitable  territory— but 
over  what  is,  in  each  case,  a  matter  of 
principle. 

In  the  case  of  the  Falldand  Islands, 
as  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  notes  in  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  principle  Involves  re- 
sisting the  unwarranted  use  of  force  to 
settle  claims  of  sovereignty.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sinai  withdrawal,  the  prin- 
ciple involves  nothing  less  than  the 
survival  and  security  of  the  State  of 
Israel— which,  as  Georgetown  profes- 
sor Robert  Lleber  points  out  in  the 
Sunday  Post,  makes  the  Israeli  turnov- 
er all  the  more  remarkable. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  events  of 
the  past  weekend,  U.S.  diplomatic  ef- 
forts may  yet  succeed  In  the  Falldand 
crisis.  Those  efforts  should  be  given 
every  chance  to  succeed— but  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  George  Ball's 
articulate  explanation  of  "Why  We 
Should  TUt  Toward  Britain."  if  they 
do  not.  And,  despite  the  events  of  the 
past  weekend,  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts 
may  yet  fail  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  settlement  which 
would  truly  guarantee  Israel's  right  to 
live  in  peace  with  her  neighbors.  I 
therefore  commend  to  my  colleagues 
Robert  Leiber's  well-written  analysis 
of  why  the  United  States  should  build 
upon  the  Camp  David  peace  process, 
and  ask  permission  that  his  and  Mr. 
Ball's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Why  Wi  Should  Tilt  Towaks  BRrrAW 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

The  current  antics  of  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment are  further  proof  of  the  time-worn 
principle  that  a  nation's  craving  to  expand 
its  territory  Is  in  Inverse  relation  to  its  abili- 
ty to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Having  long 
made  a  mess  of  their  country's  economy  and 
politics,  Argentine  leaders  instinctively  seek 
additional  lands  to  misrule.  Since  such  an 
appetite  Is  addictive,  no  wonder  some  of 
them  are  reported  to  view  the  current  exer- 
cise as  a  dry  run— the  Falklands  today, 
Antarctica  tomorrow. 

Argentina's  national  drama  Is  poignant 
and  bitter— the  tragedy  of  what  might  have 
been.  During  the  years  before  World  War  II, 
It  was  widely  thought  of  as  a  golden  land- 
rich  and  destined  to  be  even  richer.  Pew 
countries  have  been  so  bountifully  endowed: 
its  climate  is  temperate:  It  has  an  abun- 
dance of  rich  soil,  petroleum  and  other  min- 
erals: and  It  enjoys  a  favorable  ratio  of 
people  to  land  and  other  natural  resources. 
Its  population  is  largely  of  Italian  and  Span- 
ish origin;  unlike  its  neighbors,  it  has  no  in- 
digene tensions. 
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But  the  Argentinians  have  squandered 
their  patrimony  by  chaotic  politics  and  a 
lack  of  economic  discipline.  Ever  since  the 
destructive  years  of  Peron.  brave  but  brief 
attempts  at  democracy  have  Ijeen  persist- 
ently aborted  by  military  coups.  Afflicted 
for  four  decades  with  a  ravening  Inflation 
(which  has  reached  as  high  as  500  percent, 
and  last  year  ran  at  the  rate  of  130  percent), 
the  country  has  lagged  behind  most  other 
Latin  American  countries  in  its  economic 
growth  rate.  Foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  been  largely  depleted,  and.  with  an  ex- 
ternal debt  of  $30  billion,  Its  per-caplU-debt 
level  Is  the  fifth  highest  In  the  world.  With 
shocldng  abuses  of  human  rights,  lamenta- 
ble financial  and  economic  troubles  and 
chronic  political  instability,  no  wonder  a 
nation  once  a  l)eckoning  Oolconda  for  Euro- 
pean immigrants  Is  now  experiencing  sub- 
stantial emigration. 

So  far  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  Haig 
has  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  avoid 
choosing  sides.  (His  ill-advised  minions  even 
dined  with  the  aggressors  on  the  day  of  the 
rape.)  But.  though  one  might  quarrel  with 
diplomatic  method— the  theatrical  climate 
created  by  his  Kissinger-style  shuttling  may 
well  have  compelled  the  contending  govern- 
ments to  harden  their  positions— the  objec- 
tive of  the  secretary's  effort  has  been  com- 
mendable; a  negotiated  solution  Is  clearly 
better  than  bloodshed. 

Yet  all  such  diplomatic  exertions  ulti- 
mately reach  a  point  of  no  return,  and  if,  as 
now  appears  likely,  Halg's  mediation  efforts 
fall,  we  can  no  longer  delay  a  hard  decision. 
As  between  Argentina  and  Great  Britain  the 
choice  is  open  and  shut.  Not  only  is  Argenti- 
na unequivocally  the  aggressor,  as  the 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  has  im- 
plied, but  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  are 
bound  together  by  solemn  treaty  and— even 
more  important— the  closest  ties  of  history 
and  common  enterprise;  we  have  fought  on 
the  same  side  of  the  epic  struggles,  are 
staunchly  united  against  our  Soviet  adver- 
sary and  share  a  rich  heritage. 

Our  relatlont  with  Argentina  on  the  other 
hand  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  geo- 
graphical accident  that  our  nations  are  lo- 
cated in  the  same  hemisphere— albeit  at  op- 
posite ends.  We  have  little  ideology  in 
common.  Argentina  did  not  break  relations 
with  the  Nazis  until  1943,  when  It  saw  the 
advantage  of  the  United  Nations  member- 
ship, and  it  undercut  our  wheat  embargo  at 
the  time  of  the  Afghanistan  invasion. 

One  can  understand  why  those  who  see 
American  foreign  policy  primarily  in  hemi- 
spheric terms  should  be  disturbed  by  the 
implications  of  any  action  that  collides  with 
the  expressed  views  of  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  But  it  Is  clear  that  the  sup- 
port Argentina  enjoys  from  its  neighljors  is 
largely  ritualistic  and  at  I^est  lukewarm;  in 
any  controversy  between  an  OAS  member 
and  a  nation  outside  the  group,  Latin  Amer- 
icans will  be  under  pressure  to  close  ranks 
against  the  outsider.  But  that  should  not 
deter  us  any  more  than  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  OAS  members  have  territorial  claims 
that  might  be  compromised  by  their  con- 
demnation of  the  use  of  force;  we  have  an 
equal  and  opposite  interest  in  discouraging 
further  such  adventures. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should 
scorn  any  implied  threat  that  our  declara- 
tion against  aggression  might  turn  Argenti- 
na toward  the  Soviet  Union;  that  is  the  kind 
of  blackmail  no  self-respecting  nation  can 
tolerate. 

Equally  obnoxious  is  the  innuendo  that  a 
forthright  stand  on  principle  could  Jeopard- 


ize Argentina's  willingness  to  continue  the 
dirty  work  of  training  Somoza's  emigre  le- 
gions to  promote  that  scrofulous  gang's 
Second  Coming  In  Nicaragua.  If.  under  the 
Thieves  Code  that  applies  in  such  matters 
the  Argentinians  should  expect  us  to  wink 
at  their  aggression  by  way  of  payoff,  it  is 
clearly  time  such  a  misconception  was  vigor- 
ously corrected. 

In  terms  of  our  larger  strategy  the  costs 
we  might  incur  by  taking  a  forthright  stand 
would  be  merely  small  change— a  routine 
out-of-pocket  expense  of  leadership.  We 
should  never  forget  the  wise  adage  that  "to 
govern  is  to  choose."  No  great  nation  can 
afford  to  behave  like  the  wife  in  one  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  anecdotes  who,  when 
her  husband  was  attacked  by  a  bear,  played 
the  role  of  Impartial  bystander,  shouting 
first  "Go  it  husband"  and  then  "Go  it  bear." 
That  is  the  kind  of  neutralism  America  has 
rightly  rejected  for  the  last  four  decades. 
Though  the  800,000  sheep  on  the  island 
may  not  care  under  what  flag  they  are 
tended,  clipped  and  ultimately  eaten,  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  inhabit  the 
Falklands  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  to  protection  from  illegal 
invitatioivs  by  a  demonstrably  incompetent 
military  Junta.  It  is  time  to  show  our  true 
colors. 

Stat  With  thk  Camp  David  Formula 
(By  Robert  J.  Lleber) 

Tonight  Israel  is  to  complete  the  turnover 
of  the  Sinai  peninsula  to  Egypt.  It  will  thus 
have  relinquished  most  of  the  land  captured 
in  the  1967  war,  together  with  enormous 
strategic  depth,  military  bases,  and  enough 
oil  to  have  qualified  Israel  for  potential 
OPEC  membership.  At  a  time  of  continuing 
international  conflict,  the  Israeli  action  is 
remarkable.  It  makes  this  an  opportune 
moment  to  consider  the  preconditions  for  a 
wider  Arab-Israeli  peace  and  the  implica- 
tions for  U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 

Amid  concern  over  tensions  on  the  West 
Bank  and  in  southern  Lebanon,  the  mean- 
ing of  Israel's  Sinai  withdrawal  deserves 
special  emphasis.  First,  if  other  Arabs 
follow  the  route  of  the  Egyptians,  peace 
with  Israel  is  possible.  Second,  the  Camp 
David  agreement  has  been  a  remarkable  ac- 
compllstmient. 

These  conclusions  contradict  an  approach 
that  has  gained  increasing  support  in  recent 
years,  but  that  leads  to  a  dead  end.  The  ap- 
proach rests  on  two  inaccurate  assumptions. 
The  first  Is  that  to  re-launch  the  peace 
process,  it  Is  primarily  Israel  that  should  be 
pressed  to  make  concessions— in  particular 
to  modify  its  stand  on  the  PLO  and  its  oppo- 
sition to  a  PLO-domlnated  sUte  on  the 
West  Bank.  The  problem  with  this  assump- 
tion is  that  the  PLO  Covenant  continues  to 
call  for  total  destruction  of  the  'Zionist 
entity"  by  "armed  struggle"- a  position 
reaffirmed  in  Damascus  last  spring.  As  long 
as  this  remains  the  PLO  position,  no  accom- 
modation is  possible.  A  PLO  sUte  on  the 
West  Bank  would  pose  serious  danger  to 
Israel,  not  least  because  the  PLO  could  not 
create  a  sUble  political  system  for  many 
years.  As  a  result,  the  United  SUtes  should 
favor  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  solution,  en- 
couraging the  Palestinians  to  cooperate 
with  Jordan,  with  the  autonomy  negotia- 
tions as  the  means  for  doing  so. 

This  leads  to  a  second,  equally  flawed  as- 
sumption: that  the  existing  negotiations  on 
Palestinian  autonomy,  under  the  Camp 
David  framework,  should  be  bypassed  in 
favor  of  some  new  arrangement  with  direct 
PLO   participation.   This   notion,    held   by 


many  Europeans  and  some  Americans,  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  there  already  is  a  frame- 
work for  negotiation.  Even  if  it  were  to  pro- 
vide only  an  Intermediate  stage  in  an  effort 
at  a  mutually  accepted  solution.  It  remains 
the  only  existing  basis  on  which  to  operate. 
U.S.  policy  now  requires  a  more  coherent 
vision.  It  should  rest  on  the  following  guide- 
lines: 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  should  re-emphasize 
the  Camp  David  framework. 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  must  maintain  a 
context  in  which  Israel  feels  secure.  Oscilla- 
tions and  reversals  in  U.S.  policy,  or  hints  of 
going  back  on  previous  assurances  and 
agreements  (e.g..  by  negotiating  with  the 
PLO  while  it  is  conunltted  to  Israel's  de- 
struction) are  wrong.  They  make  Israel  feel 
less  secure  and  they  make  it  harder  to  get 
Israeli  agreement.  In  this  context,  the 
AW  ACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  proposed 
arms  sales  to  Jordan  are  Ul-advised. 

(3)  The  tint  <rua  non  for  progress  in  the 
Mideast  is  an  unequivocal  commitment  to 
peace.  Israel  has  demonstrated  this  convinc- 
ingly through  the  Camp  David  agreements 
and  by  giving  back  the  Sinai.  Egypt  has 
shown  its  commitment  by  dealing  directly 
with  Israel  and  by  signing  a  formal  peace 
treaty.  By  contrast,  the  elusive  emanations 
that  other  Arab  sUtes  or  the  Palestinians 
have  "crossed  the  Rubicon"  are  inadequate. 
This  is  a  particular  inadequacy  of  last  year's 
much  trumpeted  but  insubstantial  Fahd 
Plan— which  also  bypassed  Camp  David  and 
undercut  Egypt. 

(4)  The  United  SUtes  should  lean  on 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  become  part  of 
the  peace  process.  Tangible  proposals  are 
required,  not  least  to  stimulate  a  real  debate 
within  Israel  itself.  This  provides  an  answer 
to  those  who  say  we  must  not  push  these 
moderate  Arab  sUtes  too  far,  and  who  fear 
that  continued  absence  of  a  settlement  Is  a 
threat  to  sUbllity  of  these  regimes.  It  is 
that  by  falling  to  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion of  their  own  to  the  peace  process, 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  share  fundamental 
responsibility  for  the  current  sUte  of  af- 
fairs. 

By  following  these  four  guidelines,  the 
United  SUtes  will  pursue  the  one  course  of 
action  holding,  however  remotely,  the  possi- 
bUity  of  progress.  It  will  also  provide  a  con- 
text in  which  the  Americans  can  effectively 
say  to  the  Israelis  that  their  settlement  ac- 
tivities and  recent  policies  toward  the  West 
Bank  are  becooilng  counterproductive. 
These  guidelines  also  offer  a  contrast  to 
seemingly  uncoordinated  U.8.  policies  that 
have  included  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  possibly  Jordan,  indulgence  toward 
Iraq,  de-emphasis  of  Camp  David  and  spo- 
radic irriUtlon  with  I»rime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begln's  actions  in  the  Golan  Heights, 
the  West  Bank  and  Lebanon. 

April  25  reminds  us  that  two  countries 
have  made  peace  in  the  Middle  East:  Israel 
and  Egypt.  The  prerequisite  for  further 
progress  requires  that  the  other  parties  in 
the  region  demonstrate  their  willingness  as 
well. 


NO  WINNERS  IN  NUCLEAR  WAR 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  some  of  our  national  leaders  are 
flirting  with  the  idea  of  a  survivable  or 
limited  nuclear  war.  all  of  us  must  re- 
member that  a  nuclear  exchange- 
however  brief— will  mean  the  end  of 
society  as  we  know  it.  No  issue  is  more 
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Important  to  this  or  later  generations 
than  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war; 
for  everything  we  hold  dear  would  be 
extinguished  In  a  nuclear  exchange. 

A  most  eloquent  editorial  recently 
published  in  the  Boulder.  Colo.  E>aUy 
Camera  makes  this  point  with  great 
clarity.  As  the  editorial  points  out.  a 
nuclear  war  would  be  a  war  without 
winners.  We  would  all  lose  something 
in  a  nuclear  exchange— If  not  our  lives 
or  the  lives  of  our  loved  ones,  then  cer- 
tainly our  homes,  our  schools,  our 
citles.  our  farms,  and  everything  else 
that  comprises  our  civilization.  Who 
can  contemplate  such  an  event  and 
even  consider  the  idea  of  a  survivable 
or  limited  nuclear  war? 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
Into  the  RccoRO. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Dally  Camera.  Mar.  30.  1982) 

NlTKX  WlKHTH  TAKXS  NOTHIHO 

A  little  leas  than  a  month  kgo.  our  govern- 
ment carried  out  a  mock  nuclear  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  wasn't  until  the  fourth  day  of  the  eaca- 
latlng  mock  war  situation  that  hundreds  of 
Soviet  missiles  rained  down  on  their  targets 
intheUJS. 

"The  president  died  where  he  was  sitting, 
in  the  cramped  'Situation  Room'  beneath 
the  White  House,"  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  of  the  mock  holocaust. 

Losing  the  president  was  small  potatoes,  it 
seems,  because  In  the  final  analysis  the  mes- 
sage was  that  the  Reagan  administration, 
including  many  top  national  security  offi- 
cials, say  the  exercise  showed  that  we  have 
the  plans  and  the  capability  to  maintain 
continuity  of  government  during  a  nuclear 
strike. 

You  can  see  the  "crisis  relocation"  pattern 
of  thinking  at  work  in  this  latest  exercise  in 
futility.  The  administration  makes  no  secret 
that  It  believes  that  one  way  to  put  off  nu- 
clear war  Is  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
that  no  matter  what  happens,  the  institu- 
tions of  government  will  survive. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  a  California  Demo- 
crat, has  a  slightly  more  accurate  version  of 
the  aftermath  of  a  nuclear  war,  in  our  opin- 
ion. Cranston  told  a  foreign  policy  confer- 
ence at  Columbia  University  last  week  that 
an  all-out  nuclear  war  would  probably  kill 
80  percent  of  the  people  on  Earth. 

Cranston  said  that  most  scientists  he  has 
talked  with  say  that  nuclear  war  would 
almost  certainly  mean  the  end  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

Clearly  then  the  current  administration  Is 
working  on  propaganda,  and  in  theatrics  the 
survivors  are  chosen  by  the  script  writer 
rather  than  the  luck  of  the  draw. 

We  have  a  few  suggestions  for  the  propa- 
ganda script  writer. 

Look  beyond  the  survival  of  the  bureau- 
crats to  the  death  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  world.  What  would  any  nation  expect  to 
gain  in  return  for  a  nuclear  strike  against 
the  United  SUtes? 

What  if  a  few  of  the  large  breed  of  killer 
weapons  tumbled  down  Wall  Street,  and 
closed  forever  the  international  window  of 
credit  that  sustains  commerce  and  progress, 
both  in  the  free  world  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  that  are  not  so  free? 

What  kind  of  world  would  It  bring?  How 
would  any  survivor  nation  scrape  together 
the  gold  and  the  capital  to  start  over? 

What  If  a  few  dozen  of  the  big  machines 
of  doom  fell  on  the  vast  praUie  lands  of 


America,  throwing  poison  into  the  breadbas- 
ket and  forever  wiping  out  Its  productive  ca- 
pacity? Would  that  make  the  food  lines  any 
shorter  in  Moscow?  Where  would  the  Soviet 
Union  look  for  help  during  the  next  10.000 
of  lU  chronic  crop  failures? 

What  If  the  missiles  dropped  on  our  uni- 
versities, our  laboratories,  our  centers  of 
technology?  How  would  any  victor  in  a  nu- 
clear war  expect  to  pull  together  the  scat- 
tered threads  of  medical  research,  of  com- 
munications technology.  Where  would  they 
find  the  awesome  talent  it  takes  to  build  a 
bridge,  or  even  repair  one? 

The  world  today  Is  a  vast,  interdependent 
network  of  finance,  science  and  technology. 
The  winner  of  the  nuclear  war  inherits  an 
empty  feast  of  bloated  corpses  and  parched 
land. 

That  is  the  deterrent.  The  winner  gets  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  the  curse  of  having  de- 
stroyed Ood's  work.» 


KEEPINO  DRUNKS  OFF  THE 
HIGHWAYS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  motorists 
everywhere  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  momentum  which  is  growing  for  a 
tougher  nationwide  crackdown  on 
drunk  drivers— the  single  most  serious 
threat  to  life  on  our  highways. 

In  recent  weeks,  Florida,  Indiana, 
New  Mexico.  Minnesota.  South 
Dakota.  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
have  enacted  new  laws  aimed  at  keep- 
ing drunk  drivers  off  our  highways. 
According  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  a  total  of  33  State  legisla- 
tures have  drunk  driver  bills  pending 
in  their  current  session. 

There  are  also  encouraging  signs 
that  the  Federal  Government  will 
move  quickly  to  encourage  and  assist 
these  State  initiatives.  On  March  29. 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  S.  2158.  legisla- 
tion I  have  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Daktorth  to  provide  Incentives  for  the 
States  to  enact  a  model  dnink  driver 
law.  Although  this  bill  was  only  Intro- 
duced on  March  2,  it  already  has  28  co- 
sponsors.  Clearly,  drunk  driving  is  a 
problem  that,  by  its  very  nature,  must 
be  handled  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Our  Job  as  Federal  legislators  Is  to 
help  local  law  enforcement  get  drunk 
drivers  off  the  road— and  keep  them 
off.  We  need  to  give  local  courts  and 
motor  vehicle  officials  the  tools  that 
are  necessary  to  mount  an  effective, 
all-out  attack  on  the  drunk  driver 
problem. 

As  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, S.  2158  would  encourage  the 
States  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  anti- 
drunk  driver  statute.  If  a  State  chose 
to  adopt  another  approach  or  to  do 
nothing,  no  Federal  funding  would  be 
lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  State 
adopted  the  comprehensive  alcohol 
safety  program  contained  In  S.  2158,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  a  one-time  only 
doubling  of  Its  Federal  highway  safety 
allocation  under  the  section  402  pro- 
gram. The  additional  funding  would 
be  used  to  implement  the  license  sus- 
pension, alcohol  treatment,  improved 


enforcement  and  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing features  of  S.  2158.  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH  and  I  believe  this  Incentive 
grant  program  will  be  a  strong  incen- 
tive for  the  States  to  follow  through 
with  efforts  already  underway  at  the 
local  level  to  deal  with  this  serious 
problem. 

Strong  drunk  driver  laws  do  have  a 
deterrent  Impact  upon  motorists.  The 
recent  experience  of  Maine,  which  en- 
acted a  mandatory  48  hour  Jail  sen- 
tence for  persons  convicted  of  crimi- 
nally operating  a  vehicle  while  imder 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  highlights 
the  deterrent  potential  of  the  law— 
when  it  Is  surely  and  swiftly  applied.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Boston  Globe  entitled,  "Dnmk  drivers 
in  Maine  feel  bite  of  the  law." 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  U.  1982] 

DauifK  Drtvxks  iif  MAim  Fksl  Bm  or  thx 
Law 

(By  Denlse  Ooodman) 

BAifcoR.— Stephen  Cyr  thought  he'd  made 
prudent  plans  for  some  serious  drinking  last 
December  when  he  asked  a  friend,  who  nor- 
mally limits  his  evening's  Intake  to  a  drink 
or  two.  for  a  ride  to  a  local  bar.  "I  had  no  in- 
tention of  driving,"  he  says. 

Three  hours  and  10  mixed  drinks  later, 
the  27-year-old  Cyr  "got  elected  to  drive 
home"  after  his  usually  temperate  friend 
had  overindulged.  Within  minutes.  Cyr  was 
stopped  by  Bangor  Police,  asked  to  "walk 
the  line"  and  arrested  for  operating  under 
the  Influence. 

Cyr's  breath  analysis  test  showed  his 
blood  alcohol  level  at  .22  percent.  As  a 
result,  last  week  he  spent  48  hours  in  the 
Penobscot  County  Jail  here  under  Maine's 
d-month-old  drunk  driving  law  that  imposes 
mandatory  Jail  sentences  on  those  convicted 
of  criminal  operatlng-under-the-lnfluence 
charges. 

He  was  among  521  persons  arrested  on 
such  criminal  charges  to  appear  in  the 
state's  District  and  Superior  courts  in  the 
first  ZVt  months  the  law  was  in  effect  and 
among  87  percent  of  that  group  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  brief  Jail  terms,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  information  on  the  subject 
released  yesterday. 

Alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities  have 
dropped  41  percent  during  the  six  months 
since  the  law  became  effective  last  Septem- 
ber—going from  37  during  the  same  time 
period  in  the  previous  year  to  22,  according 
to  a  report  on  traffic  compiled  by  State 
Police.  The  report  also  showed  all  Maine 
highway  deaths  declined  38  percent— from 
107  to  86 — during  the  comparative  period. 

The  new  law  provides  for  both  civil  and 
criminal  operatlng-under-the-lnfluence 

charges.  Criminal  offenders,  those  with 
blood  alcohol  levels  of  at  least  .20  percent  or 
with  lower  levels  who  exceed  the  speed  limit 
by  30  miles  per  hour,  try  to  elude  police  or 
have  a  dninken  driving  conviction  in  the 
last  six  years,  face  license  suspensions  of  up 
to  one  year,  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  and  Jail 
sentences  of  at  least  two  days. 
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While  State  Police  have  been  keeping  a 
runnliig  tab  on  fatalities,  another  report  by 
the  University  of  Maine's  Human  Services 
Development  Institute  covering  the  period 
from  Sept.  18  to  Dec.  31,  1981.  Is  the  first  to 
examine  how  those  charged  with  drunken 
driving  have  fared  in  the  state's  courts. 

According  to  that  report.  9,425  persons 
were  arrested  on  civil  and  criminal  operat- 
lng-under-the-lnfluence charges  during  that 
period.  Projected  on  an  annual  basis,  that 
represents  a  14  percent  Increase  in  arrests 
over  1979.  And  the  81  percent  conviction 
rate  under  the  new  law  is  30  percent  higher 
than  In  1979. 

Larry  Spiegel,  press  secretary  for  Gov. 
Joseph  Brennan,  says  the  short-term  court 
data  indicate  police  are  stepping  up  arrests 
and  the  courts  seem  to  be  more  strict  in 
cracking  down  on  convictions.  Combined 
with  the  six-month  fatality  figures,  we  can 
conclude  the  law  is  working."  Spiegel  adds. 

State  Police  have  been  reluctant  to  as- 
cribe the  entire  decrease  In  traffic  deaths  to 
the  new  law,  saying  that  the  severe  winter 
may  have  been  a  factor,  with  fewer  people 
on  the  roads  and  more  caution  exercized  by 
those  who  did  drive  in  bad  weather. 

Cyr  received  only  the  minimum  Jail  sen- 
tence for  criminal  drunken  driving,  but  that 
sentence  includes  a  fine,  license  suspension 
and  jail  term.  "My  buddies  kidded  me  that  I 
was  going  to  spend  a  couple  of  nights  at  the 
Hilton.  But  there's  nothing  funny  about 
this,"  Cyr  says. 

He  weUked  into  the  112-year-old  Penobscot 
County  Jail  Wednesday  afternoon  where  he 
was  photographed,  fingerprinted  and  strip- 
searched  before  being  led  to  the  bleak  old 
four-tier  cell  block.  Gesturing  to  the  peeling 
paint  revealing  gray  steel  bars  and  panels. 
Jail  Administrator  Capt.  Robert  Carlson  re- 
marked. "This  Is  hardly  the  Hilton." 

"Actually.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  little 
worse  than  what  It  Is."  Cyr  said  Thursday 
afternoon  midway  through  his  sentence.  "I 
Just  want  to  get  it  over  with,  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  here." 

However  dlstast.eful  his  48-hour  incarcer- 
ation, it  is  the  90-day  suspension  of  his  driv- 
er's licence  that  bothers  Cyr  most,  especial- 
ly since  he  can't  perform  his  Job.  for  a  firm 
he  declined  to  name,  without  a  license. 
"That's  the  real  clincher  for  me."  he  said. 
Cyr  was  also  fined  $350. 

A  bachelor  who  has  no  relatives  In 
Bangor,  Cyr  may  have  been  spared  some  of 
the  family  problems  that  such  an  arrest  and 
Jail  sentence  might  spell  for  others.  Still,  he 
acknowledges,  "It's  an  uncomfortable  sub- 
ject. I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it." 

Those  who  know  what  happened  to  him. 
he  suggests,  "may  be  more  aware  now  of 
what's  going  on— that  you  don't  have  to  be 
all  that  loaded  to  spend  two  days  in  a  cell.  If 
I  had  thought  I  was  that  high  over  the 
limit.  I  wouldn't  have  driven.  I  didn't  think 
I'd  had  that  much  to  drink.  And  there  are 
alternatives  you  never  think  about  until 
something  like  this  happens— like  getting  a 
taxi  or  a  ride  with  somebody  else." 

If  Cyr's  case  is  any  kind  of  t>eUwether.  the 
mandatory  Jail  sentence  has  a  deterrent 
effect.  "Two  days  In  here  are  Just  a  taste." 
he  says,  "but  30  days  or  even  seven  days.  I 
wouldn't  even  want  to  think  about."* 


INFANT  DOE 

•  Ml.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  reacted  with  shock  and  dismay 
over  the  recent  death  of  "Infant 
Doe"— a  baby  with  Down's  Syndrome 
in  Bloomington.  Ind..  whose  parents 


allowed  it  to  die  shortly  after  birth. 
The  Infant,  who  needed  surgery  on  its 
esophagus  to  allow  food  to  reach  its 
stomach,  was  prevented  by  Its  parents 
from  receiving  the  medical  care  it 
needed  to  survive.  An  article  by  colum- 
nist George  Will  as  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  provides  an  excellent 
insight  into  the  implications  of  this 
recent  horror. 

As  Mr.  wm  aptly  points  out,  the 
freedom  to  choose  to  kill  inconvenient 
life  is  being  extended  beyond  fetal  life 
to  handicapped  infants  In  this  danger- 
ous precedent.  To  those  of  us  who 
have  been  active  in  the  pro-life  move- 
ment, this  event  is  a  poignant  remind- 
er that  there  are  those  in  our  society 
who  would  define  the  unwanted  and 
handicapped  as  a  financial  and  emo- 
tional drain  on  the  not-so-disadvan- 
taged  and  are,  therefore,  dispensable. 
After  all,  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween the  conscious,  court-sanctioned 
killing  of  "Infant  Doe"  and  the  abor- 
tion of  thousands  of  unborn  children 
every  year.  This  event  should  Inspire 
us  to  double  our  efforts  to  preserve  in- 
convient  life  by  establishing  effective 
protections  under  our  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  George  Will  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22. 1982] 
The  KnxniG  Will  Not  Stop 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  baby  was  bom  in  Bloomington.  Ind., 
the  sort  of  academic  conununity  where  med- 
ical facilities  are  more  apt  to  be  excellent 
than  moral  judgments  are.  Like  one  of  every 
700  or  so  babies,  this  one  had  E>own's  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect  Involving  varying  de- 
grees of  retardation  and.  sometimes,  serious 
physical  defects. 

The  baby  needed  serious  but  feasible  sur- 
gery to  enable  food  to  reach  its  stomach. 
The  parents  refused  the  surgery,  and  pre- 
sumably refused  to  yield  custody  to  any  of 
the  couples  eager  to  become  the  baby's 
guardians.  The  parents  chose  to  starve  their 
baby  to  death. 

Their  lawyer  concocted  an  Orwelllan  eu- 
phemism for  this  refusal  of  potentially  life- 
saving  treatment— "Treatment  to  do  noth- 
ing." It  is  an  old  story:  language  must  be 
mutilated  when  a  perfumed  rationalization 
of  an  act  is  incompatible  with  a  straightfor- 
ward description  of  the  act. 

Indiana  courts,  aoconunodating  the  law  to 
the  Zeitgeist,  refused  to  order  surgery,  and 
thus  sanctioned  the  homicide.  Common 
sense  and  common  usage  require  use  of  the 
word  "homicide. "  The  law  usually  encom- 
passes homicides  by  negligence.  The  Indiana 
killing  was  worse.  It  was  the  result  of 
premeditated,  aggressive,  tenacious  action, 
in  the  hospital  and  in  courts. 

Such  homicides  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered aberrations,  or  culturally  Incongruous. 
They  are  part  of  a  social  program  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  adults  by  authorizing 
adults  to  destroy  inconvenient  young  life. 
The  parents'  legal  arguments,  conducted  in 
private,  reportedly  emphasized— what 
else?— "freedom  of  choice."  The  freedom  to 
choose  to  klU  inconvenient  life  is  being  ex- 
tended, precisely  as  predicted,  beyond  fetal 
life  to  categories  of  inconvenient  infants. 


such  as  Down's  syndrome  babies.  There  is 
no  reason— none— to  doubt  that  if  the  baby 
had  not  had  Down's  syndrome  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  ordered  without  hesi- 
tation, almost  certainly,  by  the  parents  or,  if 
not  by  them,  by  the  courts.  Therefore  the 
baby  was  killed  because  it  was  retarded.  I 
defy  the  parents  and  their  medical  and  legal 
accomplices  to  explain  why,  by  the  princi- 
ples affirmed  in  this  case,  parents  do  not 
have  a  right  to  kill  by  calculated  neglect  any 
Down's  syndrome  child— regardless  of  any 
medical  need— or  any  other  baby  that  par- 
ents decide  would  be  inconvenient. 

Indeed,  the  parents'  lawyer  Implied  as 
much  when.  Justifying  the  starvation,  he 
emphasized  that  even  if  successful  the  sur- 
gery would  not  have  corrected  the  retarda- 
tion. That  is,  the  Down's  syndrome  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  starving  the  baby.  But  the 
broader  message  of  this  case  is  that  being 
an  unwanted  baby  is  a  capital  offense. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  vir- 
tually unrestrictable  right  to  kill  fetuses. 
Oitlcs  of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because 
the  court  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionably 
is  alive.  Is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  were 
alarmed  also  because  the  court,  having  Inco- 
herently emphasized  "viability, "  offered  no 
intelligible,  let  alone  serious,  reason  why 
birth  should  be  the  point  at  which  discre- 
tionary killing  stops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 

The  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  portions  of  the  "abortion 
rights"  movement,  have  always  pointed 
beyond  abortion,  toward  something  like  the 
Indiana  outcome,  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kill.  Some  people  have  used  the  silly 
argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  when 
life  begins.  (The  serious  argiunent  is  about 
when  a  "person"  protectable  by  law  should 
be  said  to  exist.)  So  what  could  t>e  done 
about  the  awkward  fact  that  a  newborn, 
even  a  retarded  newborn,  is  so  incontestably 
alive? 

The  trick  Is  to  argue  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newborns,  like  the  lives  of  fe- 
tuses, are  not  sufficiently  "meaningful"— a 
word  that  figiired  in  the  1973  ruling— to 
merit  any  protection  that  Inconveniences  an 
adult's  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Indiana  parents  consulted  with  doc- 
tors about  the  "treatment"  they  chose.  But 
this  was  not  at  any  point.  In  any  sense,  a 
medical  decision.  Such  homicides  in  hospi- 
tals are  common  and  will  become  more  so 
now  that  a  state's  courts  have  given  them 
an  imprimatur.  There  should  be  interesting 
litigation  now  that  Indiana  courts— whether 
they  understand  this  or  not— are  going  to 
decide  which  cateogles  of  new  boms  (besides 
Down's  syndrome  children)  can  be  killed  by 
mandatory  neglect. 

Hours  after  the  baby  died,  the  parenU' 
lawyer  was  on  the  "CBS  Momlng  News" 
praising  his  clients'  "courage."  He  said, 
"The  easiest  thing  would  have  been  to 
defer,  let  somebody  else  make  that  deci- 
sion." Oh?  Someone  had  to  deliberate  about 
whether  or  not  to  starve  the  baby?  When 
did  it  become  natural,  evem  necessary,  in 
Indiana  for  parents  to  sit  around  det>ating 
whether  to  love  or  starve  their  newborns? 

The  lawyer  said  It  was  a  "no-wIn  situa- 
tion" because  "there  would  have  been  hor- 
rific trauma— trauma  to  the  child  who 
would  never  have  enjoyed  a— a  quality  of 
life  of— of  any  sort,  trauma  to  the  family, 
trauma  to  society."  In  this  "no-wln"  situa- 
tion, the  parents  won:  the  county  was  pre- 
vented from  ordering  surgery;  prospective 
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adopters  were  frustrated:  the  baby  Is  dead. 
Furthermore,  how  is  society  traumatized 
whenever  a  Downs  syndrome  baby  Is  not 
killed?  It  was.  I  believe.  Oeorge  Orwell  who 
warned  that  Insincerity  Is  the  enemy  of  sen- 
sible language. 

Someone  should  counsel  the  counselor  to 
stop  babbling  about  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren not  having  any  sort"  of  quality  of  life. 
The  task  of  convincing  communities  to  pro- 
vide •ervlces  and  hum*n  sympathy  for  the 
retarded  Is  difficult  enough  without  inco- 
herent lawyers  laying  down  the  law  about 
whose  life  does  and  whose  does  not  have 
"meaning." 

The  Washington  Post  headlined  iU 
report:  "The  demise  of  Infant  Doe'"  (the 
name  used  in  co«irt).  "Demise."  indeed.  That 
suggest  an  event  unplanned,  even  perhape 
unexplained.  ("The  Demise  of  Abr&ham 
Lincoln'"?)  The  Post's  story  began; 

An  Indiana  couple,  backed  by  the  state's 
highest  court  and  the  family  doctor,  allowed 
their  severely  retarded  newborn  baby  to  die 
last  Thursday  night.  .  . 

But  "severely  retarded"  is  a  misjudgment 
(also  appearing  in  The  New  York  Times) 
that  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cases 
like  the  one  in  Indiana.  There  Is  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
baby  wouJd  have  been  "severely  retarded." 
A  small  fraction  of  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren are  severely  retarded.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation cannot  be  known  at  birth.  Fur- 
thermore, such  children  are  dramatically  re- 
sponsive to  infant  stimulation  and  other 
early  interventions.  But.  like  other  children, 
they  need  to  eat. 

When  a  commentator  has  a  direct  person- 
al interest  in  an  Issue.  It  behooves  him  to 
say  so.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Down's 
syndrome  citizens.  (Citizens  Is  what  Down's 
syndrome  children  are  If  they  avoid  being 
homicide  victims  In  hospitals. ) 

Jonathan  Will.  10.  fourth-grader  and  Ori- 
oles fan  (and  the  best  Wiffle-baU  hitter  in 
southern  Maryland),  has  Down's  sydrome. 
He  does  not  "suffer  from"  (as  newspapers 
are  wont  to  say)  Down's  syndrome.  He  suf- 
fers from  nothing,  except  anxiety  about  the 
Orioles'  lousy  start. 

He  is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  But  he  is 
bound  to  have  quite  enough  problems  deal- 
ing with  society— receiving  rights,  let  alone 
empathy.  He  can  do  without  people  like 
Infant  Doe's  parents,  and  courts  like  Indi- 
ana's asserting  by  their  actions  the  principle 
that  people  like  him  are  less  than  fully 
human.  On  the  evidence.  Down's  syndrome 
citliens  have  little  to  learn  about  being 
human  from  the  people  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Infant  Doe.« 


THE  ASBESTOS  MESS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
outlines  the  need  for  (»}ngres8lonal 
action  on  one  of  the  most  (X)mplex 
health  and  public  policy  problems 
facing  this  Nation:  the  inadequacy  of 
compensation  for  workers  disabled  by 
occupational  disease. 

Representative  Okorgi  Millcr  and  I 
have  been  working  together  over  the 
last  year  to  develop  proposals  for  a 
legislative  remedy  to  this  difficult 
problem.  Our  work,  much  of  which 
has  focused  on  asbestos  disease  com- 
pensation, has  been  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  present  workers'  compensa- 


tion statutes  are  inadequate,  ineffec- 
tive, and  inequitable. 

Working  men  and  women,  manufac- 
turers and  insurers,  and  our  Judicial 
system  are  all  victims  of  the  failed 
compensation  system  which  now 
exists.  As  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cludes: "The  likelihood  of  bankrupt- 
cies among  manufacturers  and  insur- 
ers, the  lack  of  remedy  for  the  victims, 
and  the  uimianageable  legal  mess  that 
Is  burdening  court  schedules  make  It 
Imperative  for  Congress  to  stop  its 
endless  studying  of  the  problem— this 
has  been  going  on  for  years— and  take 
action." 

I  ask  that  the  entire  editorial  pe 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thx  Asbkstos  Mkss 

Occupational  exposure  to  asbestos,  which 
Is  now  known  to  cause  disability  and  death 
at  levels  lower  than  those  thought  to  be 
safe  in  earlier  decades,  has  created  a  legal 
nightmare.  That  might  Just  be  bad  news  for 
the  victims  and  the  asbestos  manufacturers, 
except  that  the  number  of  new  victims  is  so 
large— it  Is  expected  soon  to  reach  8.000  to 
10,000  a  year  and  to  remain  at  that  level 
until  the  end  of  the  century— and  the  com- 
pensation system  such  a  mess,  that  if  left 
uncorrected  they  could  significantly  affect 
the  national  economy. 

Asbestos  causes  a  range  of  lung  diseases, 
some  of  them  fatal,  that  generally  do  not 
show  up  for  20  years  or  more  after  expo- 
sure. This  means  that  unsafe  conditions 
have  persisted  for  decades.  So  even  though 
tight  exposure  regulations  were  imposed  by 
the  mld-'70B.  the  number  of  victims  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  years  to  come. 

The  workers'  compensation  program  was 
not  designed  to  handle  Injuries  that  do  not 
show  up  for  30  years.  So.  Increasingly,  vic- 
tims have  turned  to  the  courts.  But  the 
legal  system  is  now  awash  in  a  flood  of 
claims  and  cases.  Workers  are  suing  the 
manufacturers:  the  manufacturers  are  suing 
their  insurance  companies:  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  suing  each  other.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  now  has  five  full-time 
"asbestos  Judges." 

Asbestos  manufacturers,  many  with  only  a 
few  hundred  employees,  typically  have 
10.000  or  more  cases  pending  against  them. 
Many  have  exhausted  their  primary  Insur- 
ance coverage.  Because  of  their  immense 
but  unpredictable  liability.  It  la  extremely 
difficult  to  raise  capital  for  their  current 
needs.  For  many  of  these  companies,  which 
may  not  even  still  be  in  the  asbestos  busi- 
ness, asbestos  problems  claim  more  time  and 
attention  of  top  management  than  does  cur- 
rent business.  Many  (ace  bartkruptcy. 

The  victims  are  not  benefiting,  however. 
The  companies  are  winning  more  than  half 
the  cases  that  come  to  trial.  Court-awarded 
settlements  vary  widely,  some  hardly  cover- 
ing legal  costs.  Even  cases  that  are  settled 
out  of  court  take  more  than  two  years.  One 
company  reports  that  for  each  of  Its  settled 
cases.  It  spent  an  average  $150,000  from 
which  the  worker,  after  paying  legal  and 
court  fees  and  reimbursing  the  workers' 
compensation  program,  netted  128.000.  A 
few  workers  hit  the  legal  Jackpot,  the  rest 
are  ill-served. 

Insurance  companies  are  fighting  over 
which  of  them  Is  liable— the  company  that 
provided  coverage  at  the  time  the  worker 


was  exposed,  or  the  one  that  held  the  policy 
when  he  got  sick.  The  50  or  so  companies  In- 
volved do  not  have  the  assets  to  cover  likely 
future  asbestos  claims.  Some  will  have  to 
choose  between  drastically  raising  their 
other  premiums— for  auto,  fire  and  other 
common  policies— and  going  under,  leaving 
their  policyholders  unprotected. 

The  likelihood  of  t>ankruptcles  among 
manufacturers  and  Insurers,  the  lack  of 
remedy  for  the  victims  and  the  unmanage- 
able legal  mess  that  is  burdening  court 
schedules  make  it  imperative  for  Congress 
to  stop  Its  endless  studying  of  the  problem— 
this  has  been  going  on  for  years— and  take 
action.  The  general  principles  of  a  fair, 
workable  and  affordable  compensation 
scheme  have  been  outlined.  The  present 
system  Is  serving  no  one  but— who  else?— 
the  lawyers.* 


LEAVE  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
REDUCTION  IN  PLACE 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  support  the  individ- 
ual income  tax  reductions  established 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  recently  that  part  of  the 
1982  or  1983  reduction  should  be  delet- 
ed or  modified  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  and  any  other  proposal  that 
would  further  burden  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  American  people  delivered  a 
clear  mandate  to  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber of  1980:  Cut  taxes,  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Oovemment,  and  return  control 
to  the  people.  Last  year  we  set  out  on 
a  clear  and  steady  course  to  accom- 
plish that  goal.  October  1,  1981. 
marked  the  start  on  that  course  that 
Congress  orchestrated  months  ago.  a 
start  with  indisputable  direction  and 
long  term  prospects  of  economic  re- 
emergence.  Now,  before  the  program 
is  completely  in  place,  threats  surface 
daily  that  the  tax  cut  was  excessive 
and  should  be  repealed  in  an  unfair  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget. 

I  wish  to  share  several  articles  with 
my  coUegues  concerning  the  individual 
income  tax  reduction  provision.  While 
I  have  differences  with  some  of  these 
opinions  I  do  agree  with  the  major 
thrust  of  them. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell.  Jr.. 
states  that  the  Federal  budget  grows 
more  obese  every  day.  Mr.  Tyrrell  goes 
further  and  states  the  obvious:  That  it 
is  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
and  the  swelling  entitlements  that  are 
the  problems  we  need  to  address  now. 
In  the  past  two  decades,  the  expense 
of  the  Oovemment  has  skyrocketed 
without  any  plans  from  Congress,  as 
the  responsible  party,  to  bring  about 
control.  During  these  two  decades,  our 
best  answer  to  these  skyrocketing  ex- 
penses has  been  to  raise  taxes,  a  poor 
solution  that  has  not  worked  before 
and  will  not  work  now. 
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There  are  three  ways  to  get  a  deficit 
under  control.  One  is  to  raise  taxes, 
another  Is  to  cut  spending  and  the 
most  beneficial  way  Is  to  promote  eco- 
nomic productivity.  Raising  taxes  is  a 
short-term  answer  that  further  magni- 
fies a  long-term  problem  that  we  need 
to  address  now.  We  owe  the  American 
people  more  of  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit  than  an  initially  painless  stroke 
of  a  pen  that  Increases  revenue  and 
momentarily  takes  the  pressure  off  of 
us  in  Congress  and  onto  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayer.  By  cutting  taxes  and  re- 
ducing the  burden  of  Government  we 
encourage  economic  productivity. 

As  we  all  know,  we  are  approaching 
the  April  15  deadline  and  many  people 
are  comparing  this  yesu-'s  return  to 
last  year's  only  to  find  out  that  with 
the  tax  reduction  and  with  a  moderate 
increase  in  income  their  net  disposable 
income  has  decreased  during  this  year. 
It  is  very  apparent  that  we  have  not 
yet  realized  the  fuU  benefits  of  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  cuts  and  threats 
are  becoming  more  and  more  common 
to  eliminate  them. 

The  next  tax  cut  scheduled  for  July 
of  this  year  Is  to  be  at  a  10  percent 
annual  rate  making  its  effective  rate  a 
meager  5  percent.  Last  October's  re- 
duction of  5  percent  amoimted  to  an 
even  more  minute  sum  of  1.25  percent, 
which  for  the  most  people  did  not 
cover  the  Increase  In  social  security 
taxes.  Figures  like  these  make  me 
think  that  we  should  Increase  the  tax 
cut,  not  attempt  to  eliminate  it. 

In  another  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Paul  Craig  Roberts 
correctly  states  that  the  Individual 
income  tax  reduction  raises  people's 
cash  flow  on  their  existing  income 
levels  and  allows  them  to  retain  a 
larger  part  of  their  Income  gains.  This 
is  precisely  the  economic  stimulus  that 
the  economy  needs;  added  incentive  to 
work,  to  save  and  invest.  Raising  taxes 
now  takes  away  these  favorable  incen- 
tives that  were  established  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
George  Gilder  takes  this  argument 
further  and  states  that  the  Individual 
Income  tax  cuts  are  so  small  that  the 
full  benefits  to  the  economy  are  being 
delayed.  Delaying  the  tax  cuts  any 
further  will  only  compound  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  goal  we  set  last  year  was  not 
easy  but  we  must  not  change  course 
now.  The  current  economic  crisis  de- 
mands something  more  substantial 
than  a  superficial  effort.  The  econom- 
ic policies  we  have  been  following  for 
the  past  20  years  have  not  worked.  We 
have  set  in  place  part  of  an  economic 
program  for  recovery.  We  must  not 
lose  our  nerve  and  back  away  from  the 
progress  we  have  made  In  the  past 
year,  and  we  cannot  back  away  from 
the  challenge  we  now  face.  The  chal- 
lenge today  is  to  have  the  political 
courage  to  administer  further  cuts  In 
Inefficient    agencies    and    to    restrict 


many  social  welfare  programs  which 
shower  benefits  to  the  non-needy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  essays  I 
have  Included  be  printed  in  full  along 
with  my  statement. 

The  articles  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  25, 

1982] 

Whose  Economics  Really  Helps  the  Poor? 

(By  George  Glider) 

The  gapologisU  are  at  it  again,  attempting 
to  foster  class  war.  Raising  continual  alarms 
about  "the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,"  speculating  on  TV  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  summer  riots  against  Reaganomics, 
flaunting  absurd  statistics  on  Income  distri- 
bution. The  gapologlsts  seek  to  envenom  the 
frustrations  of  the  poor,  while  proposing 
programs  that  would  make  their  problems 
worse. 

This  time  the  source  of  the  venom  Is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO),  the 
supposedly  non-partisan  agency  headed  by 
liberal  economist  Alice  Rlvlln.  Its  conclu- 
sion, trumpeted  by  the  media,  is  that  the 
administration's  tax  and  budget  cuts  will 
(you  guessed  it)  widen  the  gap  between  the 
upper  income  groups  and  the  poor. 

This  report,  instigated  by  Sen.  Ernest  Hol- 
llngs  of  South  Carolina  and  Rep.  James  R. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  Democrats 
on  the  Senate  and  House  Budget  commit- 
tees, lends  momentum  to  the  drive  to  depl(^ 
the  Reagan  budgetary  proposals  as  an  as- 
sault on  the  "neediest"  Americans  and  a  bo- 
nanza for  the  "greediest." 

Enhancing  the  effect  of  these  charges  has 
been  the  Incoherence  of  the  Republican  re- 
sponse and  the  utter  unwillingness  of  the 
media  to  come  to  terms  with  supply-side 
theory.  The  predictable  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  very  policies  that  have  been 
destroying  the  jobs,  lives  and  families  of  the 
poorest  Americans  for  some  30  years. 

WKLTARX  destroys  BREAOWIMHBX 

These  redistributional  schemes,  by  erod- 
ing the  Incentive  to  work,  save  or  support 
families,  have  created  in  our  inner  cities  a 
tragic  wreckage  of  demoralization,  rage,  un- 
employment and  crime  and  have  left  more 
than  half  of  black  children  without  a  father 
in  the  home.  When  welfare  destroys  the 
breadwinner  role  of  the  fathers  by  offering 
a  package  of  benefits  more  than  double  the 
minimum  wage,  the  liberal  answer  Is  to  take 
the  mothers  out  of  the  home  as  well  by 
giving  them  government  Jobs  and  day  care 
centers. 

Poverty  Is  less  a  matter  of  Income  than  of 
prospects.  While  the  incomes  of  the  poor 
have  steadily  risen  through  Great  Society 
largesse,  their  prospects  have  plummeted  as 
families  have  broken  into  dependent  frag- 
ments and  jumbled  together  in  crime-ridden 
and  welfare-addicted  ghettos.  In  this  heart- 
breaking harvest  of  liberal  "compassion,"  all 
the  necessary  disciplines  of  upward  mobility 
and  small  business  activity  have  given  way 
to  the  vandalism  and  chaos  of  gangs  and 
drugs,  lUegltmacy  and  prostitution.  Thus 
poverty  has  been  intensified  and  perpetuat- 
ed by  income  redistribution. 

The  Reagan  administration,  at  long  last. 
has  resolved  to  reverse  this  vicious  circle  of 
dependency  by  promoting  economic  growth. 
Growth  and  opportunity  are  the  only  effec- 
tive ways  to  lift  the  prospects  of  the  poor. 
But  this  courageous  effort  Is  being  under- 
mined and  thwarted  by  the  constituents  and 
administrators  of  the  utterly  failed  pro- 
grams of  the  past. 


These  programs  are  actually  being  defend- 
ed as  essential  to  the  employment  of  poor 
blacks  when  they  chiefly  employ  middle- 
class  bureaucrats.  In  fact,  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty managed  to  triple  black  unemployment 
during  the  very  decade  of  the  1970s  when  a 
higher  proportion  of  Americans  got  Jobs 
than  ever  before  in  peacetime  and  some  12 
million  immigrants,  many  of  whom  did  not 
even  know  English,  found  or  created  work 
In  the  very  urban  areas  where  black  unem- 
ployment soared. 

The  CBO  study  exactly  reverses  the 
truth.  If  the  Reagan  program  can  be  put 
into  effect,  it  in  fact  will  benefit  the  poor 
the  most— by  providing  them  jobs  and  op- 
portunities—while the  tax  cuts  will  make 
the  rich  l>ear  a  larger  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

The  central  fallacy  of  the  study  is  its  as- 
sumption that  people  with  Incomes  over 
$40,000  "will  receive  half  of  the  projected 
$82  billion  in  revenue  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment expects  to  lose  in  1983  as  a  result 
of  the  cut  in  individual  income  taxes."  Al- 
though the  Reagan  administration  has 
made  similar  projections,  these  estimates  of 
forgone  revenue  are  groundless.  Without 
the  personal  tax  cuts,  the  economy,  already 
In  deep  recession,  would  likely  stagnate  fur- 
ther, if  Indeed  it  avoided  depression. 

There  is  no  chance  that  an  additional  $83 
billion  could  be  collected  under  those  cir- 
cumstances no  matter  how  high  the  tax 
rates  were  allowed  to  climb.  Unemployment 
and  poverty,  however,  would  surely  spread, 
as  usual  blighting  the  lives  of  the  supposed 
beneficiaries  of  the  abortive  redistributions. 

These  recessionary  effects  aside,  the  CBO 
analysis  implies  that  the  rich  are  stupid 
enough  to  go  on  paying  taxes  In  the  50%  to 
70%  brackets  when  the  tax  shelter  Industry 
is  prolMtbly  the  fastest  growing  business  out- 
side of  personal  computers  (often  them- 
selves used  for  tax  planning).  All  the  CBO 
projections  Ignore  the  overwhelming  spread 
of  legal  tax  avoidance  and  underground  eco- 
nomic activity  provoked  by  the  continuation 
of  bracket-creep  tax  Increases  (caused  by  In- 
flation pushing  taxpayers  Into  higher  brack- 
ets without  any  real  increase  in  their  buying 
power). 

The  chief  result  of  the  administration's 
tax  cuts  will  be  to  induce  the  rich  to  move 
out  of  tax  shelters  and  pay  more  taxes.  Mi- 
chael ENrans  of  Evans  Economics  has  esti- 
mated that  the  reduction  in  the  top  rate 
alone,  from  70%  to  50%,  will  increase  tax 
payments  from  the  rich  by  some  $3  billion, 
as  current  tax  avoiders  move  into  taxable 
Investments. 

RICH  wnx  MOT  GET  RICHDt 

This  movement  out  of  tax  shelters  does 
not  mean  that  the  rich  get  richer  It  merely 
means  that  more  of  the  current  poor  get 
rich  and  that  wealthy  individuals  pay  more 
of  their  Income  to  the  government  and  less 
to  tax  lawyers  and  tax  shelter  f  Inaglers. 

This  is  not  a  novel  supply-side  theory. 
Every  U.S.  acroas-the-board  tax  cut  has  In- 
creased the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich. 
For  example,  our  history's  largest  cut— In 
which  the  top  rate  was  dropped  from  73%  to 
25%  In  the  mid  1920s— increased  the  share 
of  total  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  from  27%  to 
63%.  The  smaller  Kennedy-Johnson  cut  of 
1964  increased  tax  payments  in  the  brackets 
above  $100,000  by  80%. 

The  Reagan  administration  does  not  like 
making  such  arguments  because  they  c»n- 
fuse  the  claims  of  "huge  tax  cuts."  In  fact, 
if  inflation  continued  near  the  present  pace, 
the  Reagan  Income  tax  program  will  merely 
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compenaate  for  bracket  creep  and  Social  Se- 
curity t*ji  hike*.  There  wUl  be  virtually  no 
real  tax  cuta. 

The  crucial  problem  In  economic  policy 
today  la  that  the  Income  tax  cuU  are  so 
■mall  and  ao  slow  that  the  full  beneflta  to 
the  economy  and  thua  to  the  poor  are  belns 
delayed.  But  to  delay  the  tax  cuU  further. 
In  the  name  of  a  falae  falmeaa.  will  only 
compound  the  tragic  problema  of  the  poor. 
There  are  no  winners  In  claaa  war.  except 
poaslbly  the  gapoloclata. 

tProm  the  Waahlngton  Peat.  Dec.  14.  IMl) 

Am  Obisi  BcDorr 

(R.  Emmett  Tyrrell  Jr.) 

Even  with  the  Reacan  budget  cuU.  the 
federal  budget  la  larger  thla  year  than  laat. 
That  la  true  alao  of  expenditures  for  the 
poor,  with  the  estimate*  for  flacal  1981  at 
1339.3  billion  and  for  1983  at  $363.6  billion. 
Even  with  the  Reagan  tax  cuU.  we  are  all 
paying  more  taxes  thla  year— 430  billion. 
Either  out  of  stupidity  or  out  of  willfulness, 
multitudes  of  our  poU  are  making  the  eco- 
nomic debate  seem  more  complicated  than 
It  la.  The  exquisite  truth  of  the  matter  la 
that  our  federal  budget  grows  more  obese 
every  day.  and  while  the  honorable  gentle- 
men on  Capitol  Hill  solemnize  over  the 
grave  deficlU  and  the  heartless  budget  cuts, 
only  the  president  and  a  handful  of  stal- 
warts are  taking  action  to  restrain  the  beast 
and  to  return  vigor  to  the  economy  that  sus- 
tains US  all. 

You  might  recall  that  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration  the  president  asked  for  a 
»695.S  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1982.  Now. 
despite  the  president's  fabled  niggardliness, 
that  $695.5  billion  budget  has  increased  to 
$733  blUlon.  and  the  deficit  has  grown  from 
an  estimated  145  billion  to  an  estimated 
tl09  billion.  Why  does  it  grow  even  agalnat 
the  wishes  of  the  Great  Miser  in  the  White 
House? 

It  grows  because  of  interest  on  that  na- 
tional debt  that  the  solons  have  been  so 
blissfully  amassing  for  over  two  decades.  It 
grows  because  of  the  entitlement  programs 
of  our  mllch-cow  state,  programs  devised  so 
recklessly  that  they  can  Increase  whether 
there  are  funds  available  or  not,  and  wheth- 
er taxpayers  have  approved  or  not.  Then 
too.  the  budget  grows  because  so  very  few  of 
our  modem-day  Alexander  Hamiltons  are 
able  to  say  no  to  lobbytsta  with  outstretched 
palms.  With  all  these  leeches  on  the  budget, 
does  anyone  really  believe  that  the  presi- 
dent's tax  cuts  are  to  blame  for  that  huge 
deficit?  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  is  estimating  that 
80  percent  of  OMB's  projected  deficlU  will 
result  from  economic  slowdown,  causing  tax 
revenues  to  drop  and  entitlement  costs  to 
rise. 

Suzanne  Oarment.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal's Indefatlgably  fruitful  spy  In  Washing- 
ton, put  It  Just  so  when  she  observed  that 
the  republic's  politics  suffer  from  "a  failure 
of  responalbUity, "  particularly  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Think  of  such  fabled  conserv- 
atives as  the  Hon.  Jesse  Helms  and  the  Hon. 
Howard  Baker  pleading  for  economies  in 
government  and  blandly  greasing  the  skids 
for  farm  subsidies  and  giant  waterways 
projects.  Think  of  such  extravagant  Demo- 
crats as  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss  setting  off 
sirens  over  last  week's  estimated  budget  def- 
icit of  $109  billion.  For  two  decades,  these 
spendthrifts  have  Jeered  and  hooted  at  any 
sourpuss  unwilling  to  go  along  with  their 
red  Ink.  ballooning  budgets,  higher  taxes 
and  higher  inflation. 

And  dwell  on  the  blubbering  of  such  art- 
ists   as    Detroit    Mayor    Coleman    Young. 


"There  Is  no  safety  net.  It's  been  ripped  to 
shreda."  Halt  of  our  federal  budget  goes  to 
pay  for  that  safety  net.  In  1979.  George 
Gilder  teUa  ua.  the  average  welfare  family 
of  four  received  almoat  $18,000  worth  of 
subsidies,  making  the  inducements  of  wel- 
fare a  leading  cause  of  American  "poverty  " 
and  all  the  social  problems  that  go  with  It. 
In  the  1950s,  only  one- fifth  of  our  budget 
went  toward  such  programs.  How  is  It  that 
with  this  enormous  increase  In  social  spend- 
ing things  are  now  so  desperate  for  the 
poor? 

Moreover,  what  would  all  the  grumblers 
have  us  do  as  an  alternative  to  the  presi- 
dent's modest  cuts?  If  they  are  opposed  to 
deficits  and  to  budget  cuts,  what  Is  their  al- 
temaUve?  They  believe  that  the  taxpayer 
must  pay  more!  Some  will  say  that  the  mili- 
tary must  get  less,  but  at  the  rate  our 
budget  fattens  that  economy  would  matter 
little.  Of  course,  thanks  to  bracket  creep 
and  to  increases  in  the  Social  Security  tax. 
even  with  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  we  are 
paying  more.  Just  how  much  more  do  the 
honorable  gentlemen  believe  we  should  pay? 
Their  government  agencies— federal,  local 
and  state— now  slurp  up  some  40  percent  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  In  listening  to  their 
lamentations  over  how  little  money  is  avail- 
able today  for  government  good  works.  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  pols  are  not  satis- 
fied with  40  percent.  They  want  still  more 
of  our  payroll  checks. 

That  is  the  nub  of  their  rancorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reagan  cuts.  We  have  reached 
that  point  In  our  history  when  the  expenae 
of  government,  thanks  to  the  Imprudence  of 
legislators  has  simply  blasted  through  the 
roof.  It  Is  heaxllng  for  the  moon,  and  the 
pols.  only  response  la  to  cavU  and  to  strut 
and  to  raise  our  taxes. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  9, 

1983] 

l8  A  Dkpxession  Bmzwuto? 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberta) 

Recent  headlines  suggest  the  economy 
may  be  In  for  more  austerity  than  It  can 
stand.  The  President's  advisers  have  suc- 
ceeded In  silencing  hla  criticism  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  monetary  policy  and  have 
him,  instead,  endorsing  even  tighter  mone- 
tary targeta  in  thla  recession  year  than  last 
year  when  the  recession  began.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  chairman.  Bob  Dole, 
has  announced  that  he  is  yanking  back  a 
major  part  of  the  recently  enacted  business 
tax  cut.  And  key  business  leaders,  economics 
professors  and  other  lobbyists  are  urging 
Congress  to  postpone  the  individual  tax 
cuts.  All  of  this  austerity  is  supposed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget:  It  la  more  likely  to  unbal- 
ance the  economy  and  the  budget  and  the 
President  with  It. 

A  central  fact  of  the  economy  Is  that  it  is 
strung  out  on  credit.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
tax  system,  which  has  damaged  the  cash 
flow  of  indlviduaia  and  businesses. 

With  taxflation— the  combination  of  high 
marginal  tax  rates  and  inflation— taking 
most  of  the  gains  in  Individual  Incomes, 
people  have  been  resorting  to  debt  to  fi- 
nance their  gains  In  consumption.  Since  the 
interest  on  their  debt  Is  tax  deductible, 
being  in  debt  was  the  only  way  to  get  some 
of  their  income  back  from  the  government 
and  experience  a  rise  in  living  standards. 
Indeed,  the  only  way  most  people  could 
"save"  at  all  was  to  go  in  debt  and  rely  on 
taxflation  to  push  up  the  value  of  their 
homes  and  depreciate  the  value  of  their 
mortgages. 
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Businesses  were  equally  encouraged  by 
the  tax  system  into  becoming  debt  junkies. 
Their  depreciation  allowances  were  stolen 
by  taxflation.  severely  reducing  their  cash 
flow  and  curtailing  Internal  financing.  Since 
payments  to  equity  must  be  made  from  tax- 
able Income  but  debt  service  is  tax  deducti- 
ble, business  became  Increasingly  debt-de- 
pendent. 

Simultaneously,  the  Fed  was  trying  to 
keep  Interest  rates  down  by  making  more 
money  available.  As  money  growth  rose,  so 
did  the  inflation  rate,  which  pulled  up  the 
Interest  rate.  Eventually,  people's  expecta- 
tions of  Inflation  rose  faster  than  inflation 
itself,  leading  to  greater  demands  for  credit. 

Tht  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  Im- 
prove the  cash  flow  of  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, while  gradually  reducing  the  rate  of 
money  growth.  That  was  the  plan  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  business  tax  cuts  produce  a  dollar  for 
dollar  Increase  In  business  cash  flow.  Even 
firms  with  no  profits  have — or  had  until 
Senator  Dole's  announcement— an  alterna- 
tive to  borrowing:  they  can  sell  their  unused 
depreciation  allowances  and  tax  credits. 

The  individual  income  tax  reduction  raises 
people's  cash  flow  on  their  existing  Income 
levels  and  also  allows  them  to  retain  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  income  gains.  The 
combination  makes  It  possible  for  people  to 
pay  down  their  debt  while  still  experiencing 
a  rise  In  consumption.  Whether  you  look  at 
it  from  a  Keyneslan  or  supply-side  perspec- 
tive, the  approach  obviously  makes  more 
sense  than  one  that  requires  people  to  pay 
down  their  debts  by  reducing  their  con- 
sumption. 

The  monetarist  leg  of  the  administration's 
plan  was  for  the  Fed  to  peg  the  quantity  of 
money  rather  than  the  Interest  rate.  By 
gradually  reducing  the  quantity  of  money, 
the  Fed  could  wean  the  economy  from  ex- 
cessive credit  without  precipitating  a  reces- 
sion. The  Reagan  plan  was  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  money  growth  by  50%  over  a  four-  to 
six-year  period. 

The  Fed  delivered  80%  of  this  reduction  In 
money  growth  in  the  first  year— an  extraor- 
dinarily recessionary  policy.  In  addition  the 
Fed  has  failed  to  keep  to  a  steady,  predict- 
able course.  Money  growth  has  been  In- 
creasingly volatile,  with  Fed  policy  consist- 
ing of  return  trips  from  being  too  loose  or 
too  tight. 

It  Is  beside  the  point  for  the  Fed  to  argue 
that  U.S.  monetary  policy  Is  less  volatile 
than  In  some  other  countries'  and  that 
when  averaged  over  the  year  money  growth 
Is  reasonable.  The  relevant  points  are:  (1) 
U.S.  monetary  policy  is  more  volatile  than 
previously,  so  for  U.S.  financial  markets 
there  Is  a  rise  In  uncertainty;  and  (3)  people 
live  and  operate  in  discrete  units  of  time, 
not  in  an  average  year.  A  monetary  policy 
that  alternates  between  taking  out  too 
much  money  and  putting  in  too  much 
money  Is  a  policy  of  uncertainty. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  monetary  policy 
(regardless  of  whether  the  fault  lies  with 
monetarism  or  the  Fed),  it  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  administration  has  closed 
ranks  behind  the  Fed  and  thereby  focused 
attention  on  the  President's  budget  policy 
as  the  source  of  our  problems. 

People  are  mistakenly  blaming  the  tax 
cuts  for  the  deficit  and  the  deficit  for  the 
failure  of  monetary  policy  to  lower  Interest 
rates.  The  view  is  taking  shape  that  we  must 
raise  taxes  on  businesses  and  individuals  to 
reduce  federal  credit  demands,  so  that  the 
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Fed  can  lower  Interest  rates.  But  higher 
taxes  reduce  the  cash  flow  and  Income  gains 
of  the  private  sector,  thereby  raising  credit 
demsoids  and  heightening  iUlquidlty. 

ntOM  QROWTH  TO  AUSTERITY 

In  a  year's  time  policy  has  moved  from 
one  of  economic  growth  to  one  of  austerity. 
Republicans  are  giving  no  thought  to  how  a 
policy  of  tighter  money  targets  combined 
with  repeal  and  postponement  of  business 
and  individual  tax  cuts  is  going  to  get  them 
out  of  a  recession.  Democrats  and  Keynes- 
lans  who  know  better  are  egging  on  the 
policy  of  simultaneously  reducing  both 
credit  and  cash  flow,  because  they  see  in  the 
brewing  depression  the  desctructlon  of  their 
Republican  and  supply-side  rivals. 

In  thinking  about  where  to  go  from  here, 
we  should  keep  In  mind  the  real  mistakes  of 
last  year.  A  year  ago  when  the  administra- 
tion announoed  its  program,  critics  respond- 
ed that  the  tax  cuts  were  going  to  send  the 
economy  up  In  the  smoke  of  inflation. 
These  critics  succeeded  in  frightening  the 
Fed.  Congress  and  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration. As  a  result,  the  Fed.  fearing  an  In- 
flationary fiscal  policy,  overcompensated  on 
the  monetary  side,  holding  monetary 
growth  flat  for  half  of  the  year. 

On  the  fiscal  side  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  tax  rev- 
enues high  and  balance  the  budget,  delayed 
and  scaled  back  the  personal  tax  cuts.  In- 
stead of  the  30%  tax  reduction  that  was  In- 
tended by  January  1983,  there  was  5%.  and 
It  was  overtaken  by  bracket  creep. 

Consequently,  there  was  a  deflationary 
monetary  policy  and  no  tax  cut.  which  guar- 
anteed a  recession  and  large  budget  deficits. 
If  the  government  now  responds  to  the 
budget  deficits  with  more  of  the  policies 
that  produced  them.  It  might  push  the  econ- 
omy from  recession  to  depressitm. 

Trikkino  Thimgs  Over 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

AH,  TES.  THE  TAX  CTTT 

"The  iiullvldual  income  tax  reduction 
raises  people's  cash  flow  on  their  existing 
Income  levels  and  also  allows  them  to  retain 
a  larger  part  of  their  income  gains." 

I  know  this  must  be  true  because  I  read  It 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  In  an  arilcle  by 
Paul  Oalg  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  was  lately 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  eco- 
nomic policy  and  was  formerly  an  editorial 
writer  himself  for  the  Journal. 

But  the  statement  has  made  it  harder  to 
answer  a  flood  of  letters  (three)  from  read- 
ers wanting  to  know  where  the  tax  cut  went. 
One.  In  a  burst  of  candor,  sent  me  a  photo- 
copy of  his  1980  and  1981  tax  returns,  which 
made  depressing  reading.  Another  wrote  of 
his  SO-year-old  aunt  who  has  a  $10,000  tax- 
able income  (no  Social  Security,  no  welfare) 
and  who  owed  more  tax  In  '81  than  '80. 

They  led  me  to  seize  my  handy-dandy  cal- 
culator and  compare  my  own  '80- '81  statuto- 
ry income  reports.  Tliere  I  found  If  not 
cause  for  weeping  at  least  a  puolement. 

I  did  have  a  slight  increase  (1.8%)  in  gross 
Income  between  the  two  years,  although 
with  one  thing  and  another  a  decrease 
(3.38%)  in  my  taxable  income,  which  should 
have  pleased  me.  But  somehow  In  spite  of 
aid  from  my  wife,  a  lawyer  and  a  certified 
public  accountant  the  total  due  the  federal 
government  increased  by  1.3%. 

One  ctMst  of  this  was  the  Increase  In  the 
taxes  I  pay  for  the  privilege  of  employing 
myself.  I'm  charged  this  in  lieu  of  Social  Se- 
curity even  though  I've  long  since  been  a 
"'retired"  Senior  Citizen,  have  paid  Social 


Security  taxes  since  Its  Inception  and  have 
never  received  a  nickel  from  it.  In  my  case 
this  boost  amounted  to  78%  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

To  continue  this  melancholy  tale  I  also 
owe  income  taxes  to  a  city  (New  York, 
where  I  neither  live  nor  work)  and  to  a 
state;  also  school,  county  and  town  property 
taxes  which  Increased.  Moreover,  I  live 
where,  unhappily,  I  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
cash-in-the-bank  and  my  paltry  stock  port- 
folio. It  all  adds  up. 

The  point  of  this  otherwise  futile  figuring 
is  that  when  it  is  added  up,  then  what 
economists  call  my  '"net  disposable" 
income— i.e.,  what's  left  after  various  tax 
gatherers  take  their  slice— shrank  between 

1980  and  1981. 

Others.  I'm  sure,  managed  more  astutely 
than  I  or  my  plaintive  correspondents.  But 
there  must  be  enough  of  us  similarly  affect- 
ed by  the  vaunted  tax  cut  bill  to  offer  a  clue 
to  why  its  promises  of  economic  stimulation 
haven't  been  fulfilled,  at  least  not  yet. 

For  one  thing,  as  Mr.  Roberts  noted. 
President  Reagan  and  the  Congress  between 
them  opted  for  the  piecemeal  approach. 
Taxes  were  nibbled  at,  not  assaulted  boldly. 
Not  only  was  the  cut  spread  over  three 
years  but  the  first  segment  didn't  take 
effect  until  last  October,  which  meant  that 
for  1981  it  was  so  small  It  was  hardly  notice- 
able. 

Here  the  politicians  forgot  a  lesson  known 
to  all  successful  generals.  Never  commit 
forces  by  dribs  and  drabs.  Whatever  you're 
planning  to  do.  do  It.  Otherwise  the  effect  is 
muted,  if  Indeed  not  wholly  undone  by 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  tide  of  battle. 

Also  the  politicians,  whether  from  obtuse- 
ness  or  want  of  courage,  looked  at  only  one 
part  of  the  tax  battlefield. 

While  they  made  a  stab  at  attacking 
direct  federal  Income  taxes,  they  did  noth- 
ing about  for  what  to  many  Is  the  heaviest 
tax  bit  of  all,  those  Social  Security  taxes. 
For  millions  of  wage  earners  these  payroll 
deductions  from  the  wage  envelope  cut  as 
deep  or  deeper  Into  their  take-home  pay 
(disposable  Income)  as  the  Income  tax  with- 
holding. Those  to  whom  wages  represent 
their  whole  Income  may  have  heard  about 
the  tax  cut.  They  hardly  felt  It;  it  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Social  Security  Increase. 

Between  1980  and  1981  the  Social  Security 
tax  rate  rose  from  6.13  percent  to  6.65  per- 
cent, or  an  increase  of  8.5  percent.  Mean- 
while the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  this 
tax  rose  from  $35,900  to  $39,700,  an  increase 
of  14.7  percent.  The  effect  was  to  raise  the 
maximum  Social  Security  tax  from  $1,587  to 
$1,975— or  a  tidy  Increase  of  more  than  34 
percent.  All  this  on  top  of  the  regular 
Income  taxes. 

Obviously,  for  thousands  of  wage  and 
salary  employees  it  would  take  a  heftier  cut 
In  federal  income  tax  rates  than  they  got  in 

1981  to  offset  this  rise  In  Social  Security  de- 
ductions which  come  out  of  the  paycheck 
before  the  employee  ever  sees  it.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  employer,  too, 
matches  this  Social  Security  tax,  raising  tils 
total  payroll  cost. 

Take  it  all  in  all.  then.  I  find  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  stimulating  effect  on  the 
economy— through  increased  savings  or 
more  consumer  spending— has  turned  out  to 
lag  the  promises.  Only  those  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  large  boost  in  wages  or  salaries 
found  themselves  with  any  increase  in  "Dis- 
posable "  Income  at  all.  Others  stood  still 
and  some,  as  my  letter  writers  told  me,  went 
backward. 

What  the  result  would  have  been  If,  In- 
stead of  nibbling  at  people's  tax  bill,  the 


whole  35  percent  cut  had  been  made  at 
once,  I  can't  measure.  But  It  would  certainly 
have  had  a  greater  effect  In  Improving  ev- 
eryone's cash  flow  and  retained  earnings 
and  hence  a  more  stimulating  effect 
through  people's  ability  to  save  or  put  more 
into  the  spending  stream. 

That's  what  may  well  happen,  in  fact,  by 
the  time  we  complete  the  three-year  cycle 
of  tax  cuts,  assuming  fickle  politicians  let 
the  program  run  its  cycle.  By  1984  the 
promises  of  supply-side  economics  could  be 
realized. 

So  I've  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Roberts'  view 
that  tax  reductions  wlU  happily  increase 
people's  tax  flow  and  leave  them  more 
money  for  their  own  use.  It's  Just  that  the 
timidity  of  politicians  makes  the  promise 
premature.  And  1984  Is  a  long  time  to  wait. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  39. 1981] 
(By  Arthur  B.  Laffer) 

DEBUVKUG  BALANCEI>-Bt7DCET  M'TTHS 

(Balancing  the  budget  with  tax  increases 
would  be  '"robbing  the  people"  by  slowing 
economic  growth  and  productivity.— Ronald 
Reagan,  i:>ecember  17,  1981) 

President  Reagan  has  again  shown  that 
he  Intends  to  remain  the  President  the 
people  elected.  His  rhetoric  during  the  pri- 
maries and  general  election  Is  his  policy 
today.  The  severity  of  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  economy  now,  however,  fuels  the 
debate  over  fiscal  policy.  Will  there  be 
deeper  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  or 
larger  deficits?  The  choice  is  unavoidable,  so 
they  say. 

The  choice  today,  as  in  the  past,  is  a 
myth.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  tax  cuts  were  reject- 
ed In  favor  of  balanced  budgets.  A  then- 
record  peacetime  deficit  of  $12.2  billion  was 
posted  In  1958.  In  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
era,  tax  rates  were  reduced  across  the  board 
and  the  budget  balanced.  During  the  last  13 
years,  taxes  have  increased,  as  have  deficits. 

The  fiscal-policy  debate  was  brought  back 
Into  sharp  relief  by  the  recent  Atlantic 
Monthly  article,  "The  Education  of  David 
Stockman."  Budget  Director  Stockman,  in 
what  must  stand  as  an  admission  of  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  cases  of  public  dissem- 
bling since  former  President  Richard  Nixon, 
confessed  that  supply-side  economics  had 
been  the  "bill  of  goods"  to  usher  In  "trickle 
down."  Stockman  had  publicly  defended 
Kemp-Roth  before  Congress  as  a  good 
policy  for  all.  At  the  same  time.  Stockman 
was  privately  prescribing  it  as  a  veil  for  a 
walloping  big  tax  cut  for  the  rich.  Deficits, 
he  confided,  would  soar  after  the  cute.  To 
balance  the  budget,  taxes  would  have  to  be 
raised,  not  lowered,  and  defense  spending 
would  have  to  be  gutted.  According  to 
Stockman,  $30  billion  or  $40  billion  of  waste 
swilled  in  the  Defense  Department's  trougtu 

HIGH  EMTLOTIfEirT  AITD  STBAOY  EXPAIfSIOM 

The  duplicity  of  Stockman's  public  and 
private  representations  captures  the  seem- 
ingly contradictory  elemente  of  today's 
flscal-poUcy  debate:  How  does  a  budget  get 
balanced  and  who  cares?  The  issues  aren't 
new.  In  a  time  of  uncanny  parallel,  1961  and 
1962.  President  Kennedy  was  forced  to  con- 
front the  same  issue. 

Kennedy's  commencement  address  to  the 
Class  of  1962  at  Yale  University  put  the 
issue  to  rest  within  the  context  of  his  Ad- 
ministration's policies.  Deflcits,  he  argued, 
are  caused  by  bad  economics  policies;  they 
are  not  the  cause  of  a  bad  economic  policy. 
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"Tbe  national  Interest."  Kennedy  said. 
"Uei  In  high  employment  and  steady  expan- 
sion of  output  and  stable  prices  and  a  strong 
dollar. 

"The  myth  peraisU  that  federal  deficits 
create  Inflation  and  budget  surpluses  pre- 
vent It  .  .  .  Obviously,  deflciU  are  some- 
times dangerous— and  so  are  surpluses.  But 
honest  assessment  plainly  requires  a  more 
sophisticated  view  that  the  old  and  auto- 
matic cliche  that  deficits  automatically 
bring  Inflation. 

Lacing  his  speech  with  example  after  ex- 
ample. President  Kennedy  concluded  that 
balanced  budgets  as  an  objective  of  public 
policy  constitute  a  pernicious  "myth."  Defi- 
cits were  common  In  the  Elsenhower  era. 
yet  Inflation  was  low  and  economic  growth 
substandard.  Not  only  could  periods  of  high 
deficits  be  found  that  were  correspondingly 
periods  of  low  Inflation,  but  high  deficits  oc- 
curred during  periods  of  low  growth,  some- 
thing Keyneslan  theory  denies. 

Every  percentage  point  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  unemployment  swells  the  deficit  by 
more  than  $25  billion.  Unemployment,  then 
as  now.  was  the  biggest  spender.  And  Ken- 
nedy advocated  relnstilllng  private  incen- 
tives by  lowering  excessively  high  tax  rates 
■s  the  way  to  reduce  employment. 

Today's  problem  Ls  that  Reagan's  program 
of  tax  cuts  was  delayed  a  year.  Lower  tax 
rates  In  the  future  will  lead  people  to  post- 
pone earning  Income  at  today's  high  tax 
rates  in  anticipation  of  future  lower  rates. 
Thus,  the  delay  In  tax  cuts  that  Stoclunan 
foisted  on  Reagan  has  not  only  delayed  the 
recovery  but  has  caused  the  economy's 
sharp  decline.  As  the  tax  cuts  were  delayed, 
the  estimates  of  federal  deficits  soared. 

Ironically,  the  result  has  been  the  eco- 
nomic scenario  Stoclunan  feared  most.  In 
January.  Stockman  wrote:  "Stagnant  or  de- 
clining real  GNP  growth  .  .  .  would  gener- 
ate staggering  political  and  policy  challeng- 
es. These  Include  a  further  worsening  of  an 
already  dismal  budget  posture  and  a  profu- 
sion of  a  'quick  fix'  remedies  from  various 
'wounded'  sectors  of  the  economy." 

Stockman  warned  that  the  potential 
budget  deficit  Is  likely  to  elicit  "coronary 
contraction  among  some,  produce  an  Intense 
polarization  between  supply-side  tax  cutters 
and  the  more  fiscally  orthodox.  An  interne- 
cine struggle  over  deferral  or  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  tax  program  could 
ensue.  The  result  would  be  a  severe  demor- 
alization and  fractlonallzation  of  OOP 
ranks  and  an  erosion  of  our  capacity  to 
govern  successfully  and  revive  the  economy 
before  November.  1982. " 

Stockman  is  the  major  perpetrator  of  the 
"Economic  Dunkirk"  so  he  avidly  warned 
against.  Stockman's  view  Is  "trickle-down ": 
Wealth  should  be  redistributed  to  corpora- 
tions through  the  swapping  of  depreciation 
deductions  and  tax  credits  for  cash.  Re- 
sources are  transferred  without  changing  in- 
centives. Transfer  payments  In  effect  In- 
crease tax  rates  on  ail  other  market  activity, 
thereby  inhibiting  growth. 

Unfortunately,  these  were  the  parts  of  the 
tax  program  that  Congress  was  willing  to 
make  fuUy  effective  in  1981.  Such  measures 
create  political  benefits  for  those  who  sup- 
port them  but  little  if  any  increase  In  eco- 
nomic activity.  Thus,  they  were  sure  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  the  deficit  and  thereby  In- 
crease pressures  to  defer  the  tax  cut. 

The  most  blatant  of  these  corporate  trans- 
fer payments  was  the  provision  permitting 
depreciation  deductions  and  investment  tax 
credits  from  prior  years'  operations  to  be 
acid  to  other  corporations  as  tax  shelters.  It 


Is  impossible  to  stimulate  economic  activity 
retroactively. 

THX  TAX  CUT  KU8K 

The  midyear  effective  dates  for  the  \982 
and  1983  personal  Income  tax  cuts,  too.  are 
based  on  trlckle-down  concepts  of  how  tax 
cuts  affect  economic  activity. 

The  central  Ideal  Is  that  what  matters  is 
putting  money  Into  people's  pockets,  rather 
than  changing  Incentives.  Of  course,  reduc- 
ing withholding  does  Increase  the  cash  in 
the  taxpayers'  pockets,  but  It  also  decreases 
the  cash  In  the  U.S.  Treasury,  dollar  for 
dollar.  Government  borrowing  must  go  up 
by  the  exact  amount  withholding  has  been 
reduced,  taking  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
lenders  to  the  government. 

The  July  1  effective  date  for  the  1982  tax 
cut  is  in  every  economic  sense  of  the  word  a 
ruse.  Not  even  the  IRS  can  discriminate  Be- 
tween income  earned  In  February  and  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  The  July  effective 
date  of  the  10-percent  cut  means  that  rates 
will  be  cut  by  5  percent  for  the  whole  year 
and  nothing  more.  Combined  with  the  1981 
changes,  total  tax  rates  will  be  lowered  by 
10  percent  in  1982,  20%  in  1983  and  25%  in 
1984.  Who  wouldn't  postpone  earnings  to 
the  extent  feasible? 

The  economic  and  political  consequences 
of  Stockman's  success  In  deferring  the  tax 
cuts  are  enormous.  Unpublished  Adminis- 
tration reports  now  project  that  unemploy- 
ment will  average  8.5%  next  year  instead  of 
7.2%  as  in  Reagan's  original  projection.  Of 
the  $230bUllon  increase  in  the  cumulative 
projected  deficits  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983 
and  1984,  $185  billion  Is  due  to  the  current 
recession  and  projected  slower  growth. 

While  detailed  analysis  is  far  outside  the 
range  of  existing  data,  common  sense  makes 
it  difficult  to  illustrate  that  higher  taxes 
reduce  deficits.  Switxerland.  for  example, 
has  about  the  lowest  tax  rates  in  Western 
Europe  and  It  also  has  a  balanced  budget. 
Britain  and  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  inordinately  high  tax  rates  and  large 
deficits.  The  history  of  European  fiscal 
policy  during  the  past  years  Is  one  of  ever- 
higher  tax  rates  and  ever-larger  deficits. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  Britain  with  the 
enormous  tax  increases  of  the  Thatcher 
government  and  the  sharp  Increase  in  Brit- 
ish deficits. 

In  Asia.  Hong  Kong  stands  out  as  an  ex- 
treme example  where  low  tax  rates  mean 
rapid  growth  and  fiscal  solvency. 

By  resisting  the  calls  for  tax  increases, 
Reagan  Is  increasing  the  chances  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  during  his  first  term.  Ad- 
vancing the  tax  budget  cut  to  a  Jan.  1  effec- 
tive date  would  increase  the  cumulative  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rate  cut  going  into  the  No- 
vember elections  to  15%.  The  early  return 
of  rapid  economic  growth  and  rising  em- 
ployment would  advance  the  day  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  well. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  19, 

1982] 

Trx  Job  or  Rkduciro  trx  Fkdkral  Dkncrr 

(By  Martin  Feldstein) 
Speculating  about  the  President's  reaction 
to  the  budget  advice  of  his  economic  coun- 
selors Is  such  an  absorbing  activity  that  It's 
easy  to  forget  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  only  the  first  step  in  the  budget 
process.  Congress  will  ultimately  determine 
the  shape  of  the  budget  for  1983  and 
beyond..  Because  both  taxes  and  spending 
are  in  transition.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  Congress  make  Its  budget  decision  as 
part  of  a  long-term  strategy. 


The  immediate  focus  In  Congress  will  be 
on  controlling  the  federal  deficit.  Only  a 
few  months  ago,  the  administration  shocked 
many  people  by  acknowledging  that  tax 
rules  and  spending  patterns  Imply  a  1984 
deficit  of  $180  billion.  Such  a  deficit  would 
be  atMut  4%  of  1984's  $4  trillion  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  about  twice  the  rate  of 
fiscal  1981.  How  did  the  prospective  deficit 
get  so  large?  And  what  will  be  done  to 
reduce  It? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  1984 
deficit  figure  Is  due  to  a  massive  cut  in  per- 
sonal tax  rates.  The  25%  reduction  that 
Congress  enacted  will  be  Just  about  enough 
to  prevent  bracket  creep  from  raising  the 
share  of  income  that  Is  taken  in  taxes.  It 
would  also  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  prospec- 
tive deficit  is  due  to  a  major  rise  in  defense 
spending  since  the  7%  a  year  real  increase 
that  the  President  has  called  for  would  raise 
defense  spending  only  from  5.5%  of  ONP  in 
1980  to  6.5%  in  1984. 

ROOTS  or  THX  OKncrr 

The  main  reason  that  the  prospective 
1984  deficit  Is  4%  of  GNP  Is  that  the  admin- 
istration Inherited  a  deficit  that  had  grown 
over  the  past  decade  to  2%  of  GNP.  The  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  over  four  years 
will  add  an  additional  1%  of  GNP  to  the 
1984  deficit.  The  business  tax  reductions 
(primarily  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system)  and  the  personal  tax  cuts  (including 
the  bracket  reductions,  the  saving  incen- 
tives and  the  end  of  the  marriage  penalty) 
each  Increase  the  1984  deficit  by  about 
0.75%  of  GNP.  Offsetting  these  increases 
are  the  spending  cuts  enacted  in  1981  that, 
by  1984,  will  reduce  outlays  by  about  0.5% 
of  GNP.  Combining  the  inherited  deficit 
with  these  changes  In  taxes  and  spending 
Implies  a  1984  deficit  of  4%  of  GNP,  or  $160 
bUlion. 

Some  analysts  have  overreacted  to  this 
figure,  saying  that  such  deficits  would  cause 
financial  chaos.  Some  administration 
spokesmen  and  their  outside  friends  have 
overreacted  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
said  such  deficits  don't  matter.  Neither  ex- 
treme position  Is  correct.  Large  deficits  in 
1983  and  beyond  wouldn't  cause  financial 
chaos  but  they  would  be  a  very  serious  eco- 
nomic problem. 

Continued  deficits  put  pressure  on  prod- 
uct markets  that  makes  prices  increase 
faster  than  they  otherwise  would.  Though 
the  Fed  may  be  able  to  prevent  a  significant 
rise  in  Inflation  by  allowing  high  real  inter- 
est rates  to  crowd  out  private  spending, 
large  deficits  surely  put  the  Fed's  monetar- 
ist determination  to  a  severe  test.  Moreover, 
such  a  policy  could  strain  Congress'  toler- 
ance of  high  Interest  rates  to  the  point 
where  it  forces  the  Fed  back  to  the  Infla- 
tional^  accommodation  policies  of  the  past 
decade. 

But  even  if  their  Inflationary  effect  is 
small,  sustained  deficits  would  be  pernicious 
by  crowding  out  private  investment.  In 
recent  years,  net  private  Investment  has 
been  only  6%  of  gross  national  product.  A 
rise  of  the  deficit  by  another  2%  of  GNP 
could  reduce  net  private  investment  by  one- 
third  of  Its  current  value  to  Just  4%  of  ONP. 

Of  course  the  tax  incentives  enacted  this 
year  may  raise  total  saving  and  increase  the 
flow  of  saving  into  business  Investment  by 
enough  to  permit  the  government  deficit  to 
rise  substantially  without  reducing  the  cur- 
rent ratio  of  business  investment  to  GNP. 
But  even  if  that  occurs,  it  wouldn't  change 
the  fact  that  the  deficit  would  have  prevent- 
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ed  the  increased  capital  formation  that 
would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

It  would  surely  be  unfortunate  if  the  im- 
portant new  tax  incentives  for  saving  and 
investment  serve  only  to  prevent  our  rate  of 
investment  from  becoming  lower  than  it  has 
been  in  recent  years. 

What  then  should  be  done  to  decrease  tbe 
deficit?  The  key  is  reducing  federal  nonde- 
fense  spending.  The  overgrowth  of  govern- 
ment spending  that  has  occurred  In  the  past 
two  decades  would  deserve  substantial  prun- 
ing even  if  there  were  no  deficit.  Much  of 
the  increase  in  government  spending  during 
these  yean  has  been  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  expanainn  of  programs  that  are 
wasteful  and  are  tbe  BDurce  of  serious  dis- 
tortions in  economic  inocntires. 

The  issue  is  wbetber  Oongreas  and  tbe  ad- 
ministratioo  will  bave  tbe  political  fortitude 
to  make  tbe  iiiiiiiij  legislatlTe  rhangrs. 
especially  in  Social  Security  and  tbe  otber 
"entitlement"  or  casb-tranafer  procrama. 
Every  propoaed  spending  cut  brinff  bowls 
from  those  wbo  would  loae  benefits  and 
from  tbe  industries  and  profeasiaaal  groups 
tbat  serve  them.  Moreover,  tbe  status  quo 
acquires  sucfa  an  appearance  of  legitimacy 
that  many  otbeia  also  rusb  to  defend  every 
exMing  program.  But  tbis  pictb<»a  ci  pro- 
grams cannot  be  legitimiaed  by  ref  erenoe  to 
tbeir  history. 

Anyone  contemplating  the  possiMltty  of 
major  reductions  in  government  niniilliig 
should  recacniae  Just  bow  recently  many  of 
tbe  spending  programs  were  created  or  ex- 
panded. In  19M,  federal  civOian  sprwUng 
accounted  for  9%  of  groas  national  product. 
That  increased  to  13%  by  1970  and  to  17% 
by  1980.  Returning  swdi  spending  to  19W» 
sbare  of  ONP— bardly  back  to  tbe  Dark 
Ages  in  terms  of  eoonomic  and  social  spend- 
ing—would reduce  outlays  by  4%  of  GNP  or 
$160  billion  at  tbe  1064  level,  enough  to 
eliminate  tbe  entire  deficit. 

Though  sudi  a  reduction  of  tbe  federal 
government's  sbare  in  GNP  will  not  occur 
by  1984.  it  oould  be  acbiered  ov«-  a  some- 
what longer  period.  If  tbe  growing  of  feder- 
al civilian  spending  were  slowed  to  2%  leas 
than  tbe  inflation  rate,  tbe  sbare  of  such 
spending  would  be  reduced  to  1970's  13%  in 
less  than  six  yean.  Slowing  tbe  growth  of 
spending  in  this  way  would  obviously  bepo- 
Utically  difficult.  But  tbe  existiiw  legialative 
commitment  of  future  tax  cuts  and  the  Jus- 
tifiable dislike  of  budget  defldto  may  to- 
gether provide  the  political  yttmiui  that 
Congress  needs  to  enact  this  spending  dow- 
down. 

Canceling  tbe  personal  tax  cuts  or  increas- 
ing otber  taxes  at  the  present  time  would 
reduce  this  preasure  on  Congress  and  there- 
by make  it  more  difficult  to  adiieve  deaira- 
ble  cuts  in  government  ■peinlliig  Neverthe- 
less, the  failnre  to  raise  taxes  fa"p»*—  larger 
deficits  in  tbe  next  few  yean  and  therefore 
more  undesirable  crowding  out  of  private  in- 
vestment. How  shook)  this  dilemma  be  re- 
solved? 

It  is  clear  that  if  Congress  is  never  going 
to  get  the  spending  share  down  to  matdi 
tbe  tax  revenue  that  current  tax  rules 
imply,  the  tax  rules  must  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide more  revenue.  Repealing  the  IOCS  tax 
cut  of  10%  would  add  1964  revenue  <rf  about 
$40  billion  or  1%  of  ONP  as  a  permanent 
tax  increase.  Similarly,  the  changes  in 
excise  taxes  and  other  tax  rules  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  discussed  could  permanent- 
ly add  some  $30  bUlion  to  future  tax  reve- 
nue. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  assume 
that  the  administration  and  Congress  will 


lack  the  courage  to  control  tbe  growth  of 
spending.  M»kinf  such  an  assumption  and 
therefore  voting  a  permanent  tax  increase 
now  would,  by  reducing  the  p(riitical  pres- 
sure that  a  prospective  deficit  provides, 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  slow  the  growth  of  spending. 

My  preference  would  therefore  be  to  avoid 
a  pennanent  tax  increase  but  to  obtain  a 
temporary  increase  in  tax  revenue  by 
stretching  out  the  penonal  tax  cut.  For  ex- 
ample, the  10%  rate  cut  scheduled  for  July 
1963  could  be  postponed  until  July  1964  or 
evenly  dhrided  between  1964  and  1966.  Sodi 
a  stretdi-out  would  reduce  the  crowding  out 
of  investment  during  the  next  few  yean 
while  the  w>mding  reductions  bring  total 
outlays  into  line  with  the  tax  structure. 
■aacKKr  maxiiK  VTTAL 

It  is  crucial  for  Congress  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  both  the  series  of  personal  tax 
rate  cuUand  the  bracket  indrring  that  to- 
gether will  keep  the  tax  share  from  being 
increaaedby  inflationary  bracket  creep.  Be- 
cauae  bracket  indexing  is  sdiediiled  to  begin 
only  in  1966  and  is  still  not  widdy  under- 
stood, it  is  vulnerable  to  tbe  poittical  pur- 
suit of  additional  tax  revenue.  The  abandon- 
ment of  bracket  indwring  would  vtrtoally 
guarantee  a  return  to  aptrallng  Iim leases  in 
taxes  and  government  spending. 

Any  extra  tax  receipts  that  icanlt  from 
raising  excise  tax  rates  or  from  other 
changes  in  tax  rulea  should  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary revenue  increaae  ilfBlgnMl  to  Umit 
crowding  out  during  tianaWnn  to  a  lower 
govemmcnt-apfnrting  levd.  It  voold  be  ap- 
pniprlate  therefore  for  OuugiMa  to  wOte  in 
196S  to  return  any  such  leiumt  in  fntnre 
yean  by  gradually  limeaifcig  the  $2,666 
IRA  deduction  Umit  or  by  maiiiig  other  tax 
diaiwes  designed  to  eneovase  aavtaic. 

In  short,  the  Irgitfcwate  fear  of  a  perma- 
nent deficit  cannot  Justify  a  revcnal  o<  tbe 
1961  tax  cuts  or  a  pcmanent  Inrieaar  in 
taxes  from  other  suuiees.  Bven  more  impor- 
tant, a  desire  to  rtiminatf  tbe  deOctt  should 
not  be  used  as  a  rattonair  for  imitnlng  the 
structural  tax  changes  that  were  enrted  to 
Ttt—i'»r**  saving  and  burinev  lunaiiiiinL  If 
that  were  to  happen,  the  favorable  long- 
term  oonaeqnenees  of  the  1961  tax  changes 
would  be  destroyed.* 


RESISTANCE  IN  AFGHANISTAN  tknal 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
bloody  coup  in  Afghanistan  whldi  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  the  Dand 
reaiime  and  the  inwtallation.  against 
the  wishes  of  17  mOUon  Muslim  Af- 
ghans, of  the  Marxist  government  of 
Mohammed  TarakL  This  coup  began  a 
chain  of  events  in  whi^  the  Soviet 
Union  has  attempted  to  establish  con- 
trol over  the  sovereign  state  of  Af- 
ghanistan. To  date,  the  Soviets  have 
fafled  to  achieve  their  objective  be- 
cause of  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Af gan  people  to  resist  sub- 
jugation and  domination. 

In  19T8  and  1979  the  Soviet  Union 
tried  to  control  Afghanistan  by  proxy 
through  the  Taraki  government  and 
its  successor,  the  Amin  govonment. 
Althou^  the  military  forces  of  both 
regimes  were  well-supplied  with  Soviet 
guns,  tanks,  and  planes,  the  Afgan 
freedom  fighters,  armed  with  primi- 
tive  weapons,   defeated   the   govern- 


ment forces  and  liberated  27  out  of  28 
provinces  from  communist  control.  By 
December  1979  the  resistance  move- 
ment had  extended  its  control  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kabul,  the  capital  city. 

Undoubtedly  surprised  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  freedom  fighters,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  moving  its  forces 
into  Afghanistan  on  Christmas  Day 
1979,  thereby  beginning  a  brutal  war 
against  the  people  of  that  coimtry. 
Finding  President  Amin  insufficiently 
subservient,  the  Soviets  arranged  his 
overthrow  and  executioa  and  replaced 
him  with  Bartwak  KarmaL  The  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly  have  called  for  a  complete 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan. 
Tet  the  Soviet  Union,  in  defiance  of 
the  basic  tvinciples  of  international 
law  as  fTprrssfd  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Hdainki  Final  Act. 
has  shown  no  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion. Instead  85.000  Soviet  troops  have 
reportedly  been  Joined  by  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean and  by  Cuban  troops,  and  to- 
gether they  have  waged  a  relenUess 
war  with  soiAiisticated  weapons 
against  the  Afgan  people. 

Soviet  airplanes  have  strafed, 
bombed,  and  dropped  napalm  on 
Afgan  villages  indiscriminately  killing 
men.  womesi.  and  children.  Soviet 
search  and  destroy  missians  have 
blown  up  villages,  mamiarred  the  in- 
habitants, and  burned  crops  in  an 
effort  to  deny  food  and  shelter  to  the 
Today,  the  Afgan  land- 
is  littered  with  the  antiperson- 
nel mines  dropped  by  Soviet  aircraft. 
To  escape  suffering  and  death,  some 
2,600,000  Afgan  people,  mostly  women 
and  diUdren.  have  fled  to  neighboring 
I^Ustan.  However,  many  brave 
Afg^»»«.  determined  to  retain  their 
freedom  and  iwotect  their  right  of  na- 
sdf-determinatioD.  have  re- 
mained and  have  continued  to  wage  a 
growing  war  of  resistance  against  the 
Soviets. 

Today,  the  Soviets  exercise  effective 
oontnd  over  only  the  cairftal.  their 
arrisotis,  and  intermittently  over 
supply  routes.  The  Afgan  free- 
dom filters,  in  tpttt  of  some  internal 
divisions,  now  control  most  of  the 
countryside,  have  a  functi<xiing  ad- 
ministratioo  in  some  provinces,  and 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
strike  at  wOL  That  a  backward  nation 
of  17  mnMnw  i)e<«>le  could  so  effective- 
ly stymie  cme  of  the  most  advanced 
and  powerful  military  forces  in  history 
is  a  remarkaUe  testament  to  the  hero- 
ism of  the  Afgan  freedom  fighters.  On 
this  fourth  anniversary  of  the  April 
coup,  let  us  once  again  express  our  sol- 
idarity and  support,  as  a  nation,  with 
the  people  of  Afghanist&n  and  with 
their  heroic  struggle.* 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND 
AFGHANISTAN 


•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  4 
years  ago  today,  on  April  27,  1978.  Mu- 
hammad Daud  Khan,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Afghanistan,  was  as- 
sassinated by  the  Armed  Forces  Revo- 
lutionary Council,  led  by  Nur  Mu- 
hammed  Tarakl.  £>enjrlng  nimors  that 
his  government  was  a  pro-Moscow 
regime.  Taraki  nevertheless  set  up  a 
Marxist  government  whose  atheistic 
theology  and  arbitrary  reform  policy 
were  anathema  to  most  Af  gans.  Taraki 
soon  threw  the  traditional  Afgan 
policy  of  neutrality  out  the  window, 
concluded  more  than  20  Sovlet-Afgan 
agreements  in  the  first  month  after 
the  coup,  and  tripled  the  number  of 
Soviet  advisers  and  Instructors  in  the 
country.  It  is  clear  that  without 
Moscow  the  Tarakl  regime  had  no 
power  base,  nor  did  it  have  any  claim 
to  legitimacy. 

The  Tarakl  regime  soon  proved  to  be 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  its  Interference  in  the  customs  and 
religion  of  the  Afgan  people  caused 
widespread  discontent  and  rebellion. 
By  1979.  guerrilla  warfare  was  wide- 
spread, units  of  the  Afgan  army  had 
joined  the  rebels,  and  whole  provinces 
freed  themselves  from  the  Tarakl 
regime.  In  September  1979  rival  Marx- 
ists, led  by  Haflzullah  Amin.  over- 
threw the  government  and  murdered 
Tarakl. 

The  Amin  regime  soon  proved  more 
of  an  embarrassment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  the  Tarakl  regime  had 
been.  Where  Tarakl  had  been  arbi- 
trary. Amin  proved  cruel.  The  revolt 
continued  and  reached  its  peak  when 
22  of  the  27  Afgan  provinces  broke 
away  from  the  central  government.  In 
order  to  preserve  Marxist  government 
in  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  Union 
dropped  all  pretense  of  noninterfer- 
ence, invaded  Afghanistan  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1979.  and  installed  the  current 
regime  headed  by  Babrak  Karmal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  an  overly  suspicious  person.  Never- 
theless, anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  events  in  eastern  Europe  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  World  War  II,  when 
one  coalition  government  after  an- 
other fell  to  Soviet-sponsored  Marxist 
coups,  or  who  has  followed  recent 
events  in  Poland  must  be  forgiven  for 
concluding,  as  I  have,  that  the  Sovieti- 
zation  of  the  Afgan  Government  did 
not  begin  with  the  December  1979  in- 
vasion but  with  the  first  Marxist  coup 
of  Nur  Muhammed  Tarakl.  The  Soviet 
proclivity  to  deny  other  peoples'  right 
to  sovereignty  whenever  it  suits  their 
purjjose  should  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant Item  in  future  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Government.* 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS 
NOT  DOING  ABOUT  THE  UN- 
CHECKED CRIME  EPIDEMIC 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  knbw 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  violent 
crime  that  is  occuring  daily  through- 
out our  country.  The  American  people 
have  expressed  their  alarm  and  fear 
over  the  epidemic  of  murders,  robber- 
ies, muggings,  and  assaults  that 
threatens  the  personal  security  of 
every  one  of  us.  our  loved  ones,  and 
our  neighbors. 

President  Reagan  has  made  a  point 
of  stressing  his  commitment  to  a  vigor- 
ous anticrime  campaign,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  personal  concern 
with  this  mounting  problem.  The  war 
against  crime  cannot  be  fought,  how- 
ever, with  words  alone;  slogans  and 
rhetoric  will  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Neither  will  bureaucratic  reorga- 
nizations or  study  commissions  under- 
taken to  give  the  appearance  of  action. 

Simply  put,  the  crime  epidemic  will 
remain  unchecked  until  we  give  law 
enforcement  the  tools  that  are  needed 
to  contain  this  growing  menace.  Some 
of  these  tools  can  be  fashioned 
through  legislation,  and  I  believe  the 
"National  Security  and  Violent  Crime 
Amendments"  endorsed  last  year  by 
the  Democratic  Caucus  would  be  of 
particular  help  to  Judges  and  prosecu- 
tors in  keeping  the  habitual,  re|}eat  of- 
fender off  the  streets.  Criminal  justice 
research  indicates  that  6  percent  of 
those  arrested  for  robbery  and  burgla- 
ry commit  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
those  property  crimes.  The  Democrat- 
ic anticrime  package  contains  amend- 
ments which  would  keep  career  crimi- 
nals off  the  streets  through  reform  of 
our  sentencing  and  ball  laws. 

Other  tools  are  absolutely  essential 
for  a  successful  all-out  national  attack 
on  the  crime  probe.  Local  law  enforce- 
ment is  our  first— but  not  only— line  of 
defense  against  crime.  Much  of  our 
crime  wave  today  can  be  traced  to  a 
problem  that  is  largely  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  police— the  internation- 
al drug  trafficking  business.  In  the 
eyes  of  many  police  officials  and  pros- 
ecutors, the  surge  in  violent  crime  oc- 
curing in  our  major  cities  is  strongly 
linked  to  the  increased  availability  of 
Illegally  imported  drugs.  The  tide  of 
hard  drugs  that  Is  engulfing  the  coun- 
try also  accounts  for  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  heroin  overdoses  in  Los  An- 
geles, New  York.  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  other  major  cities. 

Drug  trafficking  undermines  the 
lives  of  our  young  people  and  breeds  a 
climate  of  fear  in  our  cities,  yet  this  is 
a  problem  that,  by  its  very  nature,  can 
be  effectively  combated  only  by  a  com- 
mitment of  Federal  resources.  The  ad- 
nilnistration  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  need  for  immediate  action  on  this 
front  and  has  actually  reduced  the 
budgets  of  the  few  Federal  agencies 


charged  with  containing  the  flow  of  il- 
licit narcotics  into  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
April  25.  contained  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  this  critical  problem  by  Peter 
D.  Bensinger.  who  for  5  years  was  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  I  found  his  arti- 
cle to  be  a  particularly  compelling 
statement  of  the  need  for  Congress  to 
seize  the  initiative  and  see  that  Feder- 
al anticrime  agencies  are  given  proper 
funding.  Mr.  Bensinger  cites  the  fear 
that  rising  unemployment  and  the  in- 
creased availability  of  heroin  will  lead 
to  even  more  violent  crime  In  the 
coming  months.  Instead  of  stepping  up 
effort  to  contain  the  influx  of  illegal 
drugs,  we  are  actually  spending  less 
and  less  each  year  to  fight  worldwide 
narcotics  production  and  distribution. 
Mr.  Bensinger  points  out  that  while 
the  domestic  market  for  illicit  drugs  In 
the  United  States  is  $80  billion  per 
year,  we  are  presently  spending  only 
$39  million  annually  for  international 
narcotics  control  efforts.  In  my  view, 
the  best  help  we  can  give  to  local  law 
enforcement  officials  is  to  commit  the 
resources  that  are  necessary  to  stop 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  entering  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Ben- 
singer's  article,  entitled  "Mugging  An- 
ticrime Promises."  be  printed  In  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  article  follows: 

MoGGiNC  AirricRiMZ  Promises 
(By  Peter  B.  Bensinger) 

BiTHESDA.  Md.— The  Administration  prom- 
ised to  give  priority  attention  to  violent 
crime  and  assigned  a  blue-ribbon  task  force 
to  write  the  "script."  but  there  is  no  money 
to  produce  the  "play." 

The  Justice  Department's  fiscal  1983 
budget  request  sent  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  included  substantial 
increases  for  investigators,  prosecutors,  and 
funds  for  new  Federal  and  state  prisons. 
The  State  Departments  international  nar- 
cotics bureau  briefed  Congress  on  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  curb  production  of  narcotics 
overseas.  The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  urged  the  Administration  to 
back  up  the  commitment  to  fight  violent 
crime  with  the  people  and  funds  needed  to 
do  the  Job. 

But  the  Administration's  budget  request 
sent  to  Congress  opposed  these  recommen- 
dations across-the-board:  Resources  to  fight 
violent  crime  were  extensively  cut.  Millions 
of  Americans  may  be  victimized  by  this  deci- 
sion. 

Criminals  are  being  released  early  by  the 
thousands  to  make  room  for  new  arrivals  at 
overcrowded  state  prisons.  Governors  and 
Judges  faced  with  Inadequate,  unsafe  Insti- 
tutions are  letting  serious  offenders  avoid 
Jail.  Many  citizens,  recognizing  there  is  no 
certainty  of  punishment,  no  longer  report 
crimes  to  the  police. 

The  budget  request  for  Federal  prisons 
was  cut  and  staffing  reduced  while  the 
inmate  population— including  many  law- 
breaking  Illegal  aliens— has  skyrocketed. 

A  State  Department  proposal  for  aid  to 
Latin-American  countries  where  narcotics 
are  produced  has  been  abandoned.  The  $39 
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million  budgeted  to  fight  narcotics  produc- 
tion worldwide— the  market  for  them  In  the 
United  SUtes  is  )80  billion— is  less  than  was 
spent  In  1976  when  the  dollar  was  worth  far 
more.  The  availability  of  heroin  is  increas- 
ing: Deaths  In  Los  Angeles  from  overdoses 
have  doubled  within  a  year  and  are  at  the 
highest  level  since  1975. 

The  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  stressed  the  need  for  more 
Federal  criminal  Investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors. Yet  investigative  posts  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  Customs  Service,  and  Mar- 
shal Service,  already  10  percent  fewer  than 
In  1975,  have  been  further  cut  back,  as  have 
been  prosecutors.  Despite  Increased  violence 
from  handguns,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  is  to  be  abolished.  1,500 
of  its  Jobs  are  to  t>e  cut,  and  its  remaining 
duties  transferred  elsewhere.  The  Coast 
Guard  told  Congress  it  would  have  to  close 
19  stations. 

Attorney  General  WUllam  French  Smith's 
task  force  announced  sensible  recommenda- 
tions: prison  construction,  handgun  regula- 
tion, expanded  drug-control  aid  overseas, 
more  resources  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment. These  proposals  were  discarded— the 
bill  for  public  safety  was  too  high  for 
O.M.B. 

The  F.B.I,  recently  aimounced  only  a 
slight  Increase  In  reported  crime— but  vio- 
lent crime  Is  now  riinnlng  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  24  seconds,  and  In  New  York  City  a 
car  is  stolen  every  five  minutes.  Must  11,000 
more  people  be  kUled  by  handguns  this 
year?  Must  we  put  up  with  a  theft  every  two 
seconds,  two  violent  crimes  a  minute,  and 
more  than  eight  rapes  and  two  murders  an 
hour?  Police  authorities  fear  that  rising  im- 
employment  and  Increased  availability  of 
heroin  will  cause  more  crime— as  Detroit 
and  Gary,  Ind.,  reported  last  year. 

Vice  President  Bush  is  effectively  mobiliz- 
ing Federal  crime  control  efforts,  including 
military  assistance  In  Florida.  Nancy 
Reagan  Is  encouraging  parents  to  lead  the 
fight  against  drug  abuse.  The  Administra- 
tion has  accepted  legislation  aimed  at  the 
career  criminal  and  narcotics  smuggling. 
These  Initiatives  must  be  supported  by  the 
people  and  funds  needed.  Congress  wants  to 
provide  them. 

Tens  of  billions  have  been  added  to  this 
year's  national-security  budget.  But  what 
about  domestic  security— what  about  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
you  can  go  shopping  without  getting 
mugged? 

Gerald  R.  Ford's  1977  budget  allocated 
half  a  doUar  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
every  $100  spent.  The  1983  budget  request 
provides  32  cents.  For  immigration,  prisons. 
Investigations,  and  prosecutions  the  Justice 
Department  will  receive  32  cents  from  a 
$100  bill  to  ensure  domestic  tranquility  and 
provide  Justice  for  all. 

Until  the  Government  addresses  our  do- 
mestic-security problems  with  resources 
rather  than  rhetoric,  the  Violent  Crime 
Task  Force's  recommendations,  welcomed 
by  so  many,  will  gather  dust  In  law  school  li- 
braries—and the  police,  victims,  and  wit- 
nesses who  face  this  nightmare  dally  will 
have  one  more  reason  to  doubt  politicians' 
promises  to  do  something  serious  about 
crime.* 


ADDRESS    OF    EIjIE    WIESEL    DE- 
LIVERED  ON  HOLOCAUST  DAY 

1982 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  at  last 
week's  congressional  commemoration 
of  the  Holocaust  in  the  Capitol  rotun- 
da, the  eminent  author.  Elie  Wlesel, 
himself  a  survivor  of  the  Holocaust, 
delivered  a  most  moving  address.  I 
submit  the  text  of  Mr.  Wiesel's  re- 
marks and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

The  text  of  the  remarks  follow: 
Addrxss  op  Elik  Wixskl 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives— FViends, 

On  behalf  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  it  Is  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
thank  you  for  Joining  us  at  this  solemn  as- 
sembly of  remembrance.  With  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  State  of  Israel,  ours  is  the 
only  nation  that  has  chosen  to  annually 
commemorate  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
at  a  national  ceremony— and  we  are  grateful 
to  both  nations. 

One  day,  when  the  Memorial  will  be  com- 
pleted, we  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  our 
friends  In  the  Senate  and  the  House,  how 
much  we  owe  you:  for  us,  survivors,  grati- 
tude Is  the  most  human  of  virtues.  We  know 
how  to  say  thank  you.  Having  been  spared— 
for  reasons  we  do  not  comprehend— we  real- 
ize that  every  minute  means  grace:  we  must 
be  grateful  for  every  day  we  live— and  for 
every  friend  who  is  willing  to  share  our  awe- 
some responsibilities. 

So— thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker:  you  have 
been  with  us  from  the  first  day.  My  friend 
Sidney  Yates— thank  you  for  your  tireless 
and  gracious  efforts  on  our  behalf.  We 
thank  all  of  you. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  this  Administration  for  its  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  who  have  been  living  in  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  leadership  of  Allan  Ryan, 
the  Office  of  Special  Investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  done  exceptional 
work  in  prosecuting  these  perpetrators  of 
crimes  against  humanity.  We  of  the  Coun- 
cil, urge  our  government  to  continue  Its  pur- 
suit of  justice. 

Let  us  remember  that  what  Nazism  did  to 
Its  Jewish  victims  was  considered  to  be  legal. 
It  was  legal  to  imprison  political  adversaries, 
it  was  legal  to  practice  euthanasia  on  men- 
tally retarded  patients,  it  was  legal  to  hunt 
down  and  execute  resistance-fighters,  it  was 
legal— and  commendable— to  push  Jews  Into 
ghettos  to  torment  them,  to  torture  them, 
to  gas  them,  to  bum  them:  everything  was 
done  with  so-called  due  process,  according 
to  German  law.  That  means:  the  Nazis  had 
corrupted  the  law  Itself.  They  made  It  Into  a 
weapon  against  humanity.  Remember  that 
it  can  be  done— for  they  did  it.  The  law 
itself  became  immoral.  Inhuman. 

The  same  applies  to  culture,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  culture  lacks  the  necessary  ethical  di- 
mension, it  ceases  to  be  a  shield  against  evil. 
Quite  the  contrary:  it  attracts  It. 

Why,  Auschwitz?  Why.  Majdanek?  How  is 
one  to  explain  that  these  monuments  of  evil 
and  death  dominated  the  heart  of  European 
civilization  and  Christendom?  The  killers 
did  not  come  from  the  underworld;  they 
were  highly  educated  persons,  and  some  of 
them  had  college-degrees  and  PhD's  in  med- 
icine, physics,  and  liberal  arts  .  .  . 

On  January  20,  a  secret  meeting  took 
place  In  Wanaee.  near  Berlin,  to  discuss  the 
deflrUtlve  plans  for  the   "Final  Solution"  of 


the  Jewish  program— In  other  words:  for  the 
extermination  of  all  Jews  everywhere. 

Read  the  list  of  the  participants:  high  of- 
ficials from  all  the  ministries— and  most  of 
them  had  doctorates  in  Jurisprudence  and 
philosophy. 

I  remember,  a  young  Yeshiva-student  ar- 
rived in  Birkenau.  In  less  than  one  hour  he 
lost  sight  of  his  sisters.  Of  his  mother.  He 
saw  the  barbed-wire.  The  death-producing 
machinery.  It  all  worked.  No  chaos,  no  con- 
fusion. The  system  worked:  there  seemed  to 
have  been  some  weird  logic  to  it.  It  seemed 
rational.  We  were  in  a  different  world,  a  dif- 
ferent universe.  In  a  different  time:  we  be- 
longed to  a  new  species.  Death  seemed  natu- 
ral and  life  did  not.  Cruelty  was  the  rule, 
not  the  exception. 

What  hurt  and  pained  us  more:  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  executioner  or  the  indifference  of 
the  bystander?  True,  there  was  a  war  going 
on— a  world  war.  The  Allies  fought  for  the 
honor  of  mankind  and  sacrificed  their  best 
youth  In  battle.  Morally,  this  nation  has 
never  attained  such  heights  as  when  it  lead 
the  free  world  In  combat  against  fascism 
and  nazlsm.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Its 
people. 

But.  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Jewish  vic- 
tims In  the  ghettos,  in  the  camps,  on  the 
way  to  the  mass  graves,  it  seemed  that  they 
had  been  forgotten.  Abandoned.  There  had 
been  opportunities  to  SF>eak  up:  to  make  ges- 
tures; to  Issue  warnings.  To  save  some  lives. 
To  save  children.  And  .  .  . 

We  all  know  what  happened,  or  rather 
what  did  not  happen.  Everybody  was  busy 
with  the  war,  and  the  Jews— only  the  enemy 
remembered  the  Jews. 

That  they  did  not  despair,  that  they  had 
not  given  up  on  mankind  and  its  illusions,  is 
something  that  escapes  me.  They  were 
alone— the  loneliest  in  the  world.  And  yet. 
they  found  strength  and  courage— and 
faith— to  resist  the  onslaught:  some  with 
weapons,  other  with  prayers,  and  both  are 
equally  worthy  of  our  compassion  and  mel- 
ancholy admiration.  Just  remember  the  up- 
rising in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  the  first 
civil  insurrection  in  all  of  Nazi-occupied 
Europe.  And  there  were  others,  in  other 
ghettos— there  were  uprisings  in  the  death- 
camps:  Sobibor,  Treblinka.  Birkenau  .  .  . 
How  did  they  do  It?  The  Warsaw  ghetto 
High  Command  was  mainly  composed  of 
youngsters,  teenagers,  who  had  no  military 
backgound.  No  weapons.  No  allies.  Every  un- 
derground of  every  occupied  nation  had  re- 
sources sent  from  London,  Washington  or 
Moscow— except  the  Jewish  underground. 
Its  gallant,  brave  fighters  felt  betrayed.  And 
they  were. 

And  yet,  and  yet:  they  all  wished  to  bear 
witness  for  the  sake  of  other  people,  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations. 

This  is  our  duty  as  well:  to  bear  witness. 

For  six  million  Jews  who  perished  In  the 
Holocaust  and  millions  of  other  victims  of 
Nazism.  For  the  Holocaust  was  a  Jewish 
tragedy  with  universal  implications.  "When 
a  Jew  is  beaten  down,"  saSA  Franz  Kafka,  "It 
is  mankind  that  falls  to  the  ground."  In 
murdering  Jews,  the  Nazis  maimed  human- 
ity Itself.  Thus,  In  remembering  the  Jewish 
victims,  we  remember  those  who  tried  to 
save  them— and  those  who  fought  their 
common  enemy  In  the  Resistance,  with  the 
Partisans  in  France,  Poland  and— of 
course— In  Denmark. 

But  our  memories  Include  more  than  our 
own  lives— more  than  our  own  dreams.  We 
chose  to  tell  the  tale  not  for  our  own  sake, 
but  for  mankind's.  We  chose  to  speak  be- 
cause we  believe  that  this  Event  should  and 
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will  sensitize  &U  people  to  Injustice  and  hu- 
miliation and  war.  Only  If  we  remember 
what  we  done  to  one  people,  will  we  prevent 
the  world  from  becoming  victim  to  Its  own 
possible  and  seemingly  Inevitable  Insanity. 

That  Is  why  we  are  all  so  traumatized.  Es- 
pecially, we  who  survived  the  Event.  We  are 
like  strings  exposed  to  the  wind;  we  capture 
sounds  and  signals.  We  have  special  anten- 
nas—we serve  as  warning-systems.  Before 
everyone  else,  we  feel  when  things  are  about 
to  go  wrong  for  Jews— and  therefore  for 
mankind. 

And  they  are  going  wrong.  Tensions. 
Racial  conflicts.  Hunger.  Fear.  Terrorism. 
Nuclear  proliferation.  And— how  can  I  not 
mention  some  Jews  who  still  suffer  for  their 
Jewishneas?  The  refuseniks  In  RussliL  Ida 
Nudel,  Vladimir  Slepak.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
anaky?  or  the  28  thousand  Palashkas  in 
Ethiopia?  Or  the  Jews  In  Syria  who  live  in 
constant  terror?  And— collectively— the 
State  of  Israel  to  whom  all  Jews,  all  men 
and  women  of  conscience  and  goodwill,  are 
so  totally  attached:  We  must  all  help  Israel 
in  her  solitude,  we  must  stand  by  her.  Jews 
should  not  feel  alone  again- anywhere. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
story:  It  happened  late  September  1941  in 
Kiev.  At  Babl-Yar.  The  story  was  told  by  an 
eyewitness  named  B.  A.  Ubman  and  report- 
ed In  the  stunning  volume  of  chronicles 
"The  Black  Book":  Having  hidden  In  a  base- 
ment for  several  days.  In  a  basement,  a 
Jewish  mother  took  her  two  children  and 
left  for  the  countryside.  Drunken  Germans 
stopped  them  at  the  Oalltzky  Market. 
Before  the  mothers  eyes— laughing— they 
decapitated  one  child.  Then  the  other. 
Insane  with  grief,  the  woman  seized  her  two 
dead  children,  clasped  them  to  her  breast 
and  began  to  dance  .  .  . 

We  owe  It  to  the  mother  and  her  dead 
children  not  to  allow  the  killer  to  go  on 
laughing.* 

(Mrs.  ILASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.,  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DISCHARGING  THE  JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  361 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  361,  a  resolution 
to  commemorate  the  organization  of 
the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire  Compa- 
ny of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  I  have  no  objection  from 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMEMORATING      THE      lOOTH 

ANNIVERSARY       OF       THE       E. 

ROMERO       HOSE       AND       FIRE 

COMPANY    OP    LAS    VEGAS,    N. 

MEX. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 361. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  361)  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  E.  Romero 
Hose  and  Fire  Company  of  Las  Vegas, 
N.  Mex. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate  of  the  resolution. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  361)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The   resolution,   together  with   the 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Rn.  361 

Whereas  the  E.  Romero  Hoae  and  Fire 
Company  was  organized  In  1882  by  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Las  Vegas.  New  Mexico,  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  fires  In  that  town; 

Whereas  the  firefighters  are  volunteers 
who  sacrifice  their  time  and  risk  their  lives 
to  protect  the  people  and  property  of  Las 
Vegas.  New  Mexico; 

Whereas  the  EL  Romero  Hose  and  Fire 
Company  remains  to  this  day  a  volunteer 
fire  department,  with  only  drivers  being 
paid: 

Whereas  the  company  still  possesses  Its 
original  bylaws  and  the  original  hose  cart, 
which  was  pulled  by  volunteers  when  It  was 
purchased  In  1882; 

Whereas  the  company  is  officially  the 
oldest  fire  department  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  having  been  incorporated  by  the 
Territorial  Corporation  Commission  on  May 
9.  1888:  and 

Whereas  this  company  has  remained  in 
continuous  operation  since  Its  inception  In 
1882.  and  still  provides  Its  courageous  and 
valiant  services  to  the  community  of  Las 
Vegas.  New  Mexico:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  extends  Its  con- 
gratulations to  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and 
Fire  Company  of  Las  Vegas.  New  Mexico,  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  one  hundredth  anniversa- 
ry, and  commends  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and 
Fire  Company  for  a  century  of  exemplary 
public  service  rendered  in  the  unselfish,  vol- 
unteer spirit  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
Nation's  strength. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  E.  Romero  Hose  and  Fire  Company 
of  Las  Vegas.  New  Mexico,  and  to  Mr.  Tony 
Ludi.  Senior,  chief  of  the  company. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATORS  SPECTER  AND 
HATCH  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  be 
recognized  on  special  orders  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


MAKING  CERTAIN  MAJORITY 
PARTY  COMMITTEE  APPOINT- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  is  a  resolution  at  the  desk  deal- 
ing with  conunittee  assignments  af- 
fecting Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  380)  to  amend  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXV  and  to  make  certain 
majority  party  committee  appointments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  380)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  380 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXV 
is  modified  for  the  balance  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress by  increasing  the  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry  from  17  to  18  and  by  increasing  the 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Affairs  from  17  to  18. 

Ssc.  2.  That  Senator  Hatch  of  Utah  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
and  Forestry,  and  that  Senator  Schmitt  of 
New  Mexico  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr. 


PROGRAM 
BAKER.     Madam     President, 


when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  will  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  on  tomorrow. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  two 
Senators  will  be  recognized  on  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  following  the 
execution  of  the  two  special  orders, 
provision  will  be  made  for  a  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

S.  1662 

Madam  President,  at  some  time  to- 
morrow, after  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nuclear  waste  bill,  S.  1662.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
this  matter  can  be  dealt  with  to  com- 
pletion. If  It  cannot,  then  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  remain  on 
that  measure  on  Thursday  as  well. 

It  is  my  hope  as  well  that  we  can 
finish  consideration  of  this  matter  on 
Wednesday  or  Thitfsday,  and  if  we  do. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  be  in  session  on  Friday. 


have  no  further  business  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  transact. 

I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:08  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1982.  at  10  a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madsun  President.  I  see 
no  Senator  seelting  recognition,  and  I 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  27.  1982: 
Okpartmbnt  or  Health  ahd  Humah  Servicbs 

James  B.  Wyngaarden,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

In  the  Coast  Ouaro 

The  "following-named  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral:  Capt.  Douglas  W. 
Fredericks. 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 

Charles  Luna,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Rail- 


road Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Robert  D.  Orr,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

Ross  E.  Rowland,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominess"  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 

James  P.  Hickman,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  Anthony  Abbate,  to  be  ensign,  and 
ending  Thomas  J.  Haas,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  31.  1982. 
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rrS  TIME  TO  ADMTT  WE  WERE 
WRONG 


HON.  ED  JONES 


OP 
in  THE  HOnSX  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  entitled  "It's 
Time  to  Admit  We  Were  Wrong"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  William  McNamee.  publish- 
er of  the  DelU  Farm  Press  of  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss.  I  request  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  but  also  I 
want  to  briefly  address  some  of  the  de- 
tails in  it. 

Mr.  McNamee  uses  his  editorial 
space  in  the  April  23  edition  of  the 
Press  to  take  back  an  editorial  of  4 
years  ago  in  which  he  supported  the 
theme  that  the  free  market  was  the 
only  way  to  obtain  prosperity  for 
American  farmers.  In  his  most  recent 
editorial,  he  explains  why  he  feels 
that  his  earlier  comments  have  been 
proven  to  be  wrong. 

I  want  to  again  express  my  own  ob- 
servation of  the  bleak  picture  now 
facing  American  agriculture.  I  think 
Mr.  McNamee's  astute  perception  of 
the  situation  provides  Important  and 
meaningful  recommendations  pertain- 
ing to  a  Federal  agricultural  policy 
that  Improves  both  short-  and  long- 
term  outlooks  for  American  agricul- 
ture. By  having  this  editorial  reprint- 
ed in  the  RccoRo.  I  hope  it  provides 
food  for  thought  for  my  colleagues 
from  farm  areas  and  those  from  urban 
areas.  It  Is  instructive,  timely,  and 
needed.  As  we  in  the  Congress  grapple 
with  economic  problems,  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  address  the  serious  eco- 
nomic depression  In  which  most  farm- 
ers find  themselves. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  DelU  Farm  Preas.  Apr.  33.  19821 
It's  Tnix  To  Admit  Wi  Wkrk  Wrohg 
(By  Wm.  8.  McNamee.  Publisher) 

On  page  one  of  our  inues  that  were  dis- 
tributed the  first  of  January  1978  we  ran  a 
rather  lengthy  editorial  entitled  "Free 
Market.  Love  It  Or  Leave  It."  We  will  quote 
only  two  paragniphA  of  that  editorial  which 
ran  to  some  800  words.  They  are;  "They 
(American  farmers)  cannot  do  It.  They 
cannot  buy  Inputs  on  a  fixed  or  steadily 
rising  market  and  sell  their  crops  on  a  con- 
tinuously fluctuating  and  totally  undepend- 
able  world  market.  We  need  wait  no  longer, 
the  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall." 

The  second  paragraph,  which  we  quote: 
"If  this  only  serves  to  ptgue  your  Interest,  If 
it  files  in  the  face  of  a  great  deal  that  you 
believe  to  the  contrary,  we  will  only 
say.  .  .  .  'Cut  this  editorial  out  and  save  it. 
It  may  look  better  and  better.'  "  End  quotes. 

We  will  try  again.  No  problem  worthy  of 
the  name  has  an  obvious  and  easy  solution. 
If  American  agriculture  is  to  survive  it  must 


face  up  to  some  hard  facts  and  completely 
abandon  some  highly  cherished  and  long 
held  beliefs:  (1)  That  a  free  agricultural 
market'  works  better  than  a  controlled  one. 
False.  (2)  That  we  must  get  the  government 
out  of  agriculture.  False  (3)  7*hat  'market 
oriented'  philosophies  must  be  pushed  and 
that  they  will  make  things  better  for  the 
farmers  and  for  all  who  depend  upon  their 
success  for  their  own.  False.  (4)  We're  feed- 
ing a  hungry  world.  False.  The  vast  over- 
whelming proportion  of  what  we  sell  over- 
seas Isn't  going  to  the  hungry.  It's  going  to 
Japan.  China.  Russia,  the  Common  Market 
nations  and  others  with  the  money  to  pay. 
not  the  starving  millions  In  the  barrios  out- 
side of  Mexico  c:ity  and  Caracas  anc^  Africa 
and  southeast  Asia.  If  our  nation  wants  to 
feed  a  hungry  world  or  help  on  the  balance 
of  payments  or  If  It  wants  to  punish  Russia, 
let  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  represented  by 
the  federal  government  share  In  the  cost 
equally.  Why  should  800,000  farmers  who 
produce  98  percent  of  America's  crops  bear 
the  burden  alone  and  go  broke  In  the  proc- 
ess dragging  at  least  35  million  other  people, 
and  probably  the  whole  nation,  behind 
them? 

The  foregoing  are  Just  a  few  of  the  cur- 
rently held  Ideas  that  must  be  abandoned. 
These  Ideas  are  not  Just  held  by  Congress  or 
by  the  present  Administration  or  by  the 
previous  Administration,  my  friends,  they 
are  held  by  many,  many  of  YOU.  They  are 
held  by  the  large  majority  of  our  farm  orga- 
nizations. They  are  held  by  our  "thinkers" 
and  by  our  economists.  Please  read  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  carefully: 

Nothing  Is  going  to  get  better  for  the 
American  farmer  on  a  permanent  or  de- 
pendable basis  until  he  abandons  the  free 
market  concept  and  goes  back  to  a  suffi- 
ciently high  federal  government  support 
program  that  will  make  It  possible  for  him 
to  be  assured  of  a  profit  if  he  makes  a  good 
crop. 

This  probably  will  mean  acreage  controls 
on  major  crops  and  It  will  mean  a  greatly  re- 
duced emphasis  on  the  export  market.  Who 
cares  about  exports  If  the  individual  farmer 
cannot  make  a  profit  on  them?  I'll  tell  you 
who  cares.  .  .  .  That  tiny  minority  of  people 
who  have  already  gotten  rich  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams  buying  commodities  from 
American  farmers  and  selling  them  overseas 
at  a  profit.  It  Is  not  a  high  priority  to  these 
middlemen  that  the  American  farmer  makes 
a  profit.  It  is  of  top  priority,  naturally,  that 
they  make  a  profit. 

Labor  unions  have  considerable  control 
over  what  they  receive  for  the  fruits  of 
their  work  through  the  power  of  collective 
bargaining.  Industry  has  considerable  con- 
trol over  what  it  receives  for  the  fruits  of  Its 
labors  through  behind  the  scenes  price 
fixing  agreements,  the  ability  to  shut  down 
Its  factories,  and  the  ability  thereby  to  tre- 
mendously reduce  its  cost  of  production. 

Only  the  fanner,  we  repeat,  only  the 
farmer,  has  no  choice,  and  no  control. 

He  must  continue  to  produce,  he  must  pay 
the  prices  demanded  for  his  Inputs,  and  he 
then  must  sell  for  what  the  free  and  con- 
stantly fluctuating  market  will  let  him  have. 

That  we  should  have  to  learn  this  lesson 
all  over  again  after  having  learned  It  In  the 
hardest  possible  way  in  the  Oreat  Impres- 
sion Is  mind  boggling.  We  had  nothing  else 
but  a  "free  market"  until  legislation  was 
passed  in  1933  to  bring  stability  and  pros- 


perity back  to  American  farmers.  It  had  not 
worked  (the  free  market),  we  had  a  constant 
boom  and  bust  farm  economy  and.  begin- 
ning In  1921,  a  serious  farm  depression  that 
contributed  heavily  to  dragging  the  entire 
nation  Into  the  most  serious  depression  In 
history  beginning  In  1929. 

For  40  years,  we  repeat  because  It  is  of 
enormous  Importance,  we  had  40  years  of 
high  and  strong  federal  government  farm 
support  programs  from  1933  to  1973.  In  1973 
we  made  a  serious  wrong  turn.  We  passed  a 
new  farm  law  that  forced  the  farmer  to 
depend  primarily  upon  the  free  market  for 
his  profit  and  It  was  based  primarily  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  export  market 
would  provide  us  with  some  sort  of  OPEC 
cartel  on  food  that  would  allow  us  to  dictate 
prices  for  our  farm  produce,  solve  what  few 
problems  were  Inherent  In  farming  under  a 
government  program,  and  allow  us  to  grow 
fence  row  to  fence  row  on  all  crops  as  we 
saw  fit.  Utopia.  In  1974  and  1975  our  long 
time  friends  and  buddies  the  Russians 
bought  every  bushel  of  grain  we  had,  our 
cotton  crops  were  disasters  and  farm  prices 
shot  up.  It  works!  It  works!  T'he  millennium 
is  here!  For  two  years  on  sheer  coincidences. 
Since  then  It  has  been  steadily  down  hill. 
Oh  sure,  some  people  have  made  some 
money  some  years.  All  you  have  to  do  Is 
make  a  good  crop  during  a  year  when  every- 
body else  makes  a  bad  one.  All  our  farmers 
know  that  if  you're  smart  you  know  how  to 
do  that.  .  .  . 

But  leaving  the  sarcasm  of  the  last  two 
sentences  behind.  It  has  now  been  9  years. 
We  have  re-passed  essentially  the  same 
farm  law  twice  more  since  1973,  In  1977  and 
lately  in  1981.  Nine  years  of  a  disastrous  test 
has  surely  proven  to  the  majority  of  U.S. 
farmers  that  the  free  market  concept 
simply  doesn't  work. 

The  nation's  agriculture  is  hovering  on 
the  brink  of  total  collapse,  agribusiness  will 
go  down  with  It,  small  towns,  small  business- 
es, dealers,  distributors.  35  million  people  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  drawing  their  livelihood 
from  It  will  go  with  it,  and  perhaps,  as  In 
1929,  the  whole  nation.  At  the  very  least  a 
prosperous  U.S.  agriculture  and  agribusiness 
would  provide  an  Increased  tax  base  that 
would  help  with  the  hemorrhaging  budget 
defict.  A  strong,  federal  suppwrted  farm  pro- 
gram would  probably  pay  rather  than  cost 
and  in  several  ways. 

Fully  agreed,  now  and  at  the  time,  the 
Carter  embargo  was  a  stupid  and  devastat- 
ing mistake.  So  was  the  one  applied  by  Ford, 
the  one  applied  by  Nixon  and  the  one 
threatened  by  Reagan  that  hangs  over  the 
market  like  a  sword.  But  all  of  that  and  the 
orop  In  Brazil  and  the  crop  In  Argentina  and 
the  crop  In  Canada  and  the  crop  In  Austra- 
lia and  the  crop  In  China  and  the  manipula- 
tions of  middlemen  and  the  emergence  of 
many,  many  strong  agricultural  economies 
yet  to  come,  and  even  the  Increase  In  our 
own  production  expertise  make  the  depend- 
ence of  our  fanners  on  the  free  market  a 
bad  Joke. 

We  will  cover  now  the  main  argmnents  for 
sticking  with  the  highly  touted  "market  ori- 
ented approach"  which  many  do  against  the 
day  "when  our  ship  will  come  In  and  we  will 
reach  at  last  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow." 

(1)  That  we  don't  really  have  a  free 
market  anyway,  that  the  government  keeps 
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poking  Its  nose  Into  the  situation  via  embar- 
goes so  that  we  never  really  get  to  find  out 
If  it  will  work. 

Answer:  They  are  not  going  to  stop  doing 
this.  A  grain  embargo  Is  about  the  only  way. 
short  of  nuclear  war.  that  we  have  any  hope 
of  hurting  the  Russians  and  accomplishing 
certain  other  International  goals  and  you 
can  Just  count  on  government  interference 
with  the  International  farm  market.  And 
beyond  this  during  the  nine  years  of  free 
market  farm  programs  there  have  been  very 
long  stretches  of  time  when  we  had  no  em- 
bargoes, but  other  factors  affected  the 
world  market  price.  Of  course  other  coun- 
tries are  going  to  compete  with  us  for  for- 
eign agricultural  markets  and  when  they  do 
It's  going  to  lower  the  price  our  farmers  are 
able  to  receive.  Anytime  there  is  substantial 
money  to  be  made  we  are  naive  to  believe 
that  we  are  the  only  ones  smart  enough  to 
see  the  opportunity  and  go  for  it.  The  inter- 
national export  market,  even  the  "free"  do- 
mestic market  for  agricultural  products  Is 
volatile  and  undependable  and  no  other 
major  country  in  the  world  Insists  that  Its 
Individual  farmers  try  to  handle  It  alone 
without  government  help.  So  to  those  of 
you  who  say  "we  don't  really  have  a  free 
market"  we  can  only  say  .  .  .  "Do  you  want 
to  take  another  9  years  to  prove  to  your- 
selves that  we're  wrong  about  that,  too?" 

(2)  That  to  return  to  a  high  goverrmient 
support  program  Is  a  step  backward. 

Answer:  Hogwash.  Of  course  you  can  go 
back.  What  do  you  do  when  you  drive  100 
miles  in  the  wrong  direction  In  your  auto- 
mobile because  you  took  a  wrong  turn  100 
miles  back?  You  curse  a  lot,  but  you  retrace 
your  path,  take  the  opposite  turn  and  try  to 
put  the  mistake  out  of  your  mind.  Have  you 
ever  done  that? 

(3)  That  there  might  not  be  a  place  in  a 
high  government  support  program  for  quite 
a  few  businessmen,  commodity  brokers, 
shippers,  commodity  exchanges,  interna- 
tional grain  companies  and  others. 

Answer:  It's  time  to  start  throwing  people 
out  of  the  lifeboat.  American  agriculture 
starts  and  ends  with  farmers.  That's  spelled 
f-a-r-m-e-r-s.  Everybody  else  has  just  got  to 
find  themselves  a  place.  If  American  agri- 
culture goes  down  everybody  connected 
with  it  goes  down  too.  The  situation  that 
exists  now  In  American  agriculture  is 
deadly,  perhaps,  fatally,  serious.  Priorities 
must  be  established.  If  you  don't  want  to  go 
bankrupt  or  have  to  stop  farming  when  you 
don't  want  to  have  to  stop  farming  you  may 
very  well  have  to  decide  whom  you  like  the 
best  .  .  .  yourself  and  your  family  of  some 
farm  commodity  trading  sharpie. 

This  may  sound  tough,  but  we're  tired  of 
farmers  telling  us  and  each  other  that  there 
Just  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  way  out.  There 
Is  a  way  out,  there  probably  are  several 
ways  out,  but  they  all  call  for  strong  federal 
government  coordinated  farm  programs. 
During  the  40  years  of  relative  stability  the 
American  farmer  had  between  1933  and 
1973  the  90  percent  of  parity  loan  program 
seemed  to  work  the  best  for  the  longest. 
There  were  other  variations,  of  course. 

It  was  not  an  expensive  program  and  it 
worked  very  well  until  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
secretary  of  agriculture  under  Elsenhower, 
sabotaged  It  in  about  six  different  ways  in- 
cluding a  refusal  to  sell  our  surplus  farm 
commodities  overseas  causing  huge  accumu- 
lations which  were  widely  reported  as  "over- 
hanging" and  "depressing"  the  market.  But 
this  wasn't  actually  causing  the  farmer  any 
great  grief.  He  had  his  loan  program  and  If 
Benson  wanted  the  government  farm  pro- 
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gram  screwed  up  It  was  up  to  the  farmers, 
their  farm  organizations.  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  stop  him.  They  didn't. 
After  that  we  began  to  move  into  direct  pay- 
ments, then  limitations  on  payments,  great 
predictable  public  outcry  and,  finally,  the 
move  in  1973  into  the  "free  market."  If  you 
want  to  know  how  we  got  into  this  mess 
that  Is  how. 

We  are  not  married  to  a  90  percent  of 
parity  CCC  loan  concept.  It  does  seem  to  us 
that,  properly  managed,  this  is  a  good  and 
proven  approach  which  would  allow  us  to 
decide  how  much  of  each  crop  we  needed 
for  Ixjth  domestic  and  export  markets  and 
set  allotments,  yes  allotments,  to  fine  tune 
the  amount  we  want  to  produce.  If  the  gov- 
errunent  wants  to  go  after  the  lion's  share 
of  the  world  export  market  fine,  increase 
the  allotments,  and  our  farmers  will  be  glad 
to  grow  the  extra  crops.  Just  as  long  as  they 
have  the  security  of  being  able  to  sell  them 
at  a  high,  supported,  profitable  rate.  We 
might  not  be  able  to  grow  quite  as  much  of 
certain  crops  but  at  least  we'd  make  a  profit 
on  what  we  did  grow  if  we  made  a  good  crop. 
We  have  got  to  get  our  farmers  back  on  a 
sound  financial  bSLSls.  It  Is  imperative. 

Under  this  approach  we  would  put  our 
crops  In  the  CCC  loan  If  the  price  at  harvest 
time  was  too  low  to  provide  a  profit,  and  at 
a  low  interest  rate  of  6  percent  or  less  and 
leave  them  there  until  the  price  went  up.  If 
the  price  went  up  we'd  take  them  out  and 
sell  them  at  a  profit.  If  the  price  for  com- 
modities still  did  not  go  up,  after,  say,  12  to 
18  months  off  the  market,  we'd  let  the  gov- 
ernment have  the  collateral  crops  to  sell  for 
what  It  could  get  overseas  in  order  to  cut  its 
losses,  feed  the  hungry  world,  punish  the 
Russians,  do  whatever  It  felt  best  for  the 
general  welfare,  as  American  farmers  would 
be  adequately  protected.  During  the  many 
years  that  we  used  this,  approach  the  gov- 
errmient actually  made  money  on  the  deal 
much  of  the  time.  They  still  do  on  the  to- 
bacco program. 

As  we  said  earlier  we  are  not  married  to  a 
90  percent  of  pHirity  program.  If  some 
bright,  young  sp>ort  has  a  better  idea  that 
will  work  and  provide  American  farmers 
with  a  stable,  adequately  high,  government 
backed  market  for  their  commodities,  our 
minds  are  open.  But  no  dependably  success- 
ful program  will  hinge  on  the  free  market 
or  on  the  export  market. 

You  see  what  we've  done  here  is  give  our- 
selves two  vast  Imponderables  Instead  of 
one.  One  we're  probably  going  to  have 
always.  That  Is  the  weather  and  other  acts 
of  God.  We've  always  had  that,  but  now  we 
have  added  another,  the  fluctuating  market. 
So  that  now  even  If  we  are  lucky  enough 
and  skillful  enough  to  produce  a  good  crop 
the  bottom  can  fall  out  of  the  market  and 
we  still  lose  money.  This  happened  most  re- 
cently in  1981. 

The  added  Imponderable  Is  placing  so 
much  additional  weight  on  farmers  that  we 
now  read  that  certain  companies  are  hold- 
ing clinics  to  help  farmers  cope  mentally 
and  physically  with  the  added  stress.  And 
everybody  these  days  knows  what  heavy 
added  stress  does  to  the  human  body.  It 
causes  high  blood  pressure,  stroke,  heart  at- 
tacks and  a  variety  of  other  physical  ail- 
ments. Is  "getting  the  government  out  of  ag- 
riculture" worth  that  much  to  you,  and 
your  family,  my  friend? 

(4)  That  we  must  export.  That  without  ex- 
ports farm  prices  would  be  even  lower  than 
they  are.  This  second  sentence  Is  very  true, 
without  exports  prices  would  be  lower  still. 
But  that  Is  assuming  the  existence  of  the 
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present  farm  program  which  Is  based  almost 
entirely  for  Its  success  on  an  ever  increasing 
volume  of  exports.  This  program  would  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  the  one  dis- 
cussed under  which  exports  would  be  of  no 
importance.  The  present  program  sounds 
like  a  good  idea,  but  It  Isn't  working  and  will 
never  work  dependably. 

(5)  That  a  program  of  this  nature  would 
drive  up  prices  at  grocery  and  other  con- 
s'mier  levels  causing  great  howls  of  public 
discontent.  Answer:  Consumer  outlets,  in- 
cluding the  big,  monopolistic  grocery 
chains,  are  going  to  go  up  on  their  prices  as 
much  as  the  traffic  will  bear  anyway.  All 
polls  show  that  consumers  do  not  blame 
farmers  for  high  grocery  prices  and  do 
indeed  understand  what  a  small  portion  of 
prices  for  farm  products  go  to  farmers 
anyhow.  Grocery  prices  go  down  very,  very 
little  when  farm  prices  go  down  and  contin- 
ue to  go  up  generally  no  matter  what  farm 
prices  do.  This  is  just  a  slick  argument  used 
by  free  market  advocates  to  cover  their  real 
motives.  And,  besides  that,  how  many  prices 
have  you  been  able  to  drive  down  lately  by 
complaining? 

Congress,  and  any  elected  administration. 
Is  not  the  place  to  go  for  relief.  Unless  YOU 
and  your  friends  can  take  over  your  general 
farm  organizations  and  your  commodity  or- 
ganizations from  your  more  aggressive  peers 
and  get  them  on  record,  vehemently,  as  100 
IJercent  for  a  high  level  federal  government 
support  program  you'll  never  get.  Political 
guts  are  at  an  all-time  low.  With  the  PACs 
and  a  whole  melange  of  other  factors 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  politicians  they  are 
only  going  to  help  you  when  the  battle  has 
already  been  won.  Your  farm  organizations, 
probably  in  good  faith,  probably  in  the  sin- 
cere belief  that  they're  doing  the  right 
thing,  are  killing  you.  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  course. 

You  can  argue  with  the  foregoing  until 
you  are  blue  In  the  face.  But  you've  got  to 
argue  with  the  full  knowledge  that  we  had 
40  years  of  stable  agricultural  marketing 
conditions  from  1933  to  1973  and  then  9 
years  of  roller  coaster,  who's  going  broke 
next,  from  1973  to  1982.  If  you  disagree  with 
what  we've  said  here,  and  plenty  will,  you've 
got  to- crawl  over  that  hump  first. 

Many,  many  Items  Including  deficiency 
payments,  heavy  dependence  on  the  FmHA, 
and  others  could  be  eliminated  and  simplici- 
ty would  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

Things  are  bad  and  are  getting  worse  year 
by  year. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.* 


OVERLEA  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO 
VISIT  OUR  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MAR'TLAITD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  April  28,  1982,  46 
young  men  and  women  from  Overlea 
Senior  High  School,  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
will  journey  to  Washington  for  a  first- 
han(i  look  at  their  Nation's  Capital. 

These  students,  accompanied  by 
their  business  law  teacher  James  R. 
Heckman,  will  visit  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate. 
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I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  us, 
and  I  hope  their  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's political  process  will  continue. 

Students  visiting  us  Wednesday  are: 
Mark  Jewell.  Patricia  Uttemeither. 
Darren  Hunter,  Allison  Kale,  Carol 
Lundy,  Kimberly  Riddle.  Michael 
Boemmel.  Danielle  Coles.  Carl  De- 
Cicco.  Ann  DiSabatino,  Mark  Dono- 
hue.  Prank  Lloi,  Dimltrl  Makres.  Jean 
McKee.  Jennifer  Sanders.  Ray  San- 
tlni,  Traci  Walker,  Pam  Calderone, 
Tina  Dahlke.  Denlse  Parace.  Allison 
Prench.  Jay  Sedler.  Coleen  Shoett. 
Adam  Lutz.  Michael  Marzola.  Thant 
Wright.  Barbara  Smith,  Denise  Creely. 
Sandy  Pranklln.  Dawn  Reichert.  Rlkki 
Bednar.  Michele  Glowackl.  Yolanda 
Johnson.  Wanda  Kent.  Valerie 
Downey.  Kim  Wiseman.  Barbara 
Conrad.  Devon  Blackwood,  Robin  Wil- 
liams, Joe  Ratajlzak,  Valerie  Stromer, 
Lisa  Ross.  Robin  Lankford.  Lisa 
Sasscer.  Pam  Pridgeon.  and  Dawn 
Betz.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  FRANCIS 
"SWAMP  POX"  MARION 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOOTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  250 
years  ago.  this  Nation  was  in  its  infan- 
cy. At  the  same  time,  a  child's  birth 
was  recorded  with  little  interest  other 
than  a  new  citizen  was  born.  But, 
when  Francis  Marion  grew  into  man- 
hood, he  so  loved  his  Nation  that  he 
flung  himself,  his  family  and  his  for- 
tune into  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. His  skirmishes  and  guerrilla  tac- 
tics did  not  gain  as  much  publicity  as 
other  efforts  against  the  British  invad- 
ers, but  they  were  equally  as  impor- 
tant for  they  kept  the  Redcoats  disor- 
ganized and  unable  to  contain  the 
spreading  ret)ellion. 

In  honor  of  Gen.  Francis  "Swamp 
Fox"  Marion's  contribution  to  this 
Nation,  a  commemorative  stamp  will 
soon  be  available  for  the  public. 
During  recent  ceremonies  in  Marion, 
S.C,  a  town  named  appropriately  after 
the  patriot,  Mayor  T.  Carroll  Atkin- 
son, Jr.  noted  the  importance  of  this 
man  to  his  Nation.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing comments  for  the  Record: 
Welcome  to  Invited  Guests 

Local  Citizens,  City  Officials,  Members  of 
the  Marion  County  Historical  Society.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Florence  Heritage  Foundation, 
the  local  Postmaster.  United  States  Postal 
Service  Officials.  Invited  Guests  and  Other 
DigTilt&ries: 

Welcome  to  "Francis  Marlon  County"!  As 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Marion,  I  am  honored 
and  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming each  one  of  you  here  for  this  mo- 
mentous occasion.  It  is  Indeed  a  historic  day 
for  the  City  of  Marlon  to  be  chosen  as  the 
site  of  the  Commemoration  ceremony   to 
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honor  General  Francis  Marion,  our  beloved 
forefather,  for  whom  this  City  was  named 
in  1830. 

The  City  of  Marion  has  long  been  identi- 
fied as  "The  Swamp  Fox  City"  in  hdhor  of 
General  Francis  Marlon,  and  our  citizens 
through  the  years  have  revered  his  memory 
and  respected  him  for  his  tradition  of  cour- 
age and  determination,  as  well  as  his  ability 
to  scheme  and  connive  against  his  war  en- 
emies and  to  completely  outwit  them.  Histo- 
ry tells  us  that  Francis  Marion  was  a  rugged 
warrior  in  his  time  and  that  the  British  sol- 
diers were  terrified  of  him.  He  Is  probably 
the  most  heralded  and  chronicled  of  South 
Carolina's  heroes,  and  I  personally  feel  that 
it  is  altogether  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
this  Great  General,  whom  historians  claim 
that  he  Itnew  every  foot  of  the  Pee  Dee 
Swamps,  will  be  honored  by  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service  in  the  issuance  of  a 
new  13«  First  Issue  Commemorative  Postal 
Card.  I  think  it  Is  highly  significant  that  the 
First  Day  of  Issue— April  3.  1982— marks  the 
250th  anniversary  year  of  his  birth  and  that 
special  ceremonies  are  scheduled  here  on 
the  Marion  Public  Square  and  then  later 
today  at  Francis  Marlon  College,  which  In- 
stitution also  bears  his  name.  The  multicol- 
or postal  card  depicts  a  reproduction  of  a 
painting  from  which  the  stamp  was  made 
showing  General  Francis  Marion  and  his 
men  crossing  the  Pee  Dee  In  a  flat  boat. 
This  postal  card  can  be  purchased  today  and 
will  be  a  treasured  Item  for  stamp  collectors, 
as  well  as  local  historians. 

As  further  evidence  of  our  appreciation 
for  The  Swamp  Fox",  as  he  was  known, 
you  will  see  that  this  Public  Square  Is 
graced  by  a  full  sized  statue  of  General 
Francis  Marion,  which  I  am  told  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  the  only  full  sized  sUtue  of  him  In 
the  world.  In  addition,  a  Confederate  Monu- 
ment was  erected  and  unveiled  In  1903  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  members  of  the 
Confederate  Army.  This  bronze  figure  now 
stands  In  front  of  the  Marion  County  Li- 
brary. 

The  City  of  Marion  Is  steeped  In  tradition 
and  history  and  we  are  proud  of  our  herit- 
age for  which  that  gallant  Revolutionary 
hero.  General  Francis  Marlon,  fought  and 
preserved. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  each  of 
you  to  our  fair  City  bearing  his  name  and  It 
is  my  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  each  part  of 
the  day's  planned  activities  which  are 
geared  for  all  of  us  to  reflect  In  a  more  ap- 
preciative manner  the  memory  of  General 
Francis  Marlon.* 


April  27,  1982 


you  can  detect  the  pride  I  share  with 
their  parents,  schoolmates,  and  the 
communities  of  my  district  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  fine  group  of  athletes. 
Their  reign  as  State  basketball  cham- 
pions will  provide  them  with  an  auspi- 
cious entrance  to  their  adulthood.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CAMDEN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  27.  1982 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  a  group  of  young  men 
from  my  district.  This  group  of  15 
Camden  High  School  students  and 
their  coaches  recently  became  basket- 
ball champions  of  New  Jersey  in  their 
respective  division.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  Camden  High  three 
times  in  the  last  5  years,  a  feat  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  recognition.  I  am  sure 


INCREASE  WHOSE  LOANS? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  buried 
somewhere  on  the  back  pages  of  the 
New  York  Times  recently  was  a  story 
headlined:  "63,000  Delinquent  on  Stu- 
dent Loans— Audit  Finds  Doctors  and 
Other  Professionals  Have  Failed  To 
Pay  U.S.  $31  Million." 
The  story  goes  on  to  say: 

The  outstanding  debt  for  the  program  Is 
$501  million  and  the  overall  delinquency 
rate  is  20  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Times  reports 
many  of  these  professional  delin- 
quents are  now  receiving  "large  sums 
from  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
health  programs." 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  cries  that  we 
lack  compassion  in  reminding  these 
people  that  they  owe  the  taxpayers 
money.  I  have  found  that  any  time 
you  remind  some  of  our  colleagues 
that  somebody  owes  the  taxpayers 
money  or  that  taxpayers  want  their 
dollars  carefully  spent,  there  is  always 
someone  who  says,  "You  lack  compas- 
sion." 

I  say  let  us  start  getting  compassion- 
ate about  the  people  who  pay  the  bills. 
And.  by  the  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
was  the  last  time  you  saw  a  story 
about  loan  defaulters  and  delinquent 
accounts  on  those  evening  television 
news  that  show  us  such  graphic  film 
footage  of  those  said  to  be  hurt  by  the 
Reagan  program  of  lower  taxes  and 
cuts  in  rates  of  Federal  spending? 

At  this  point  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record.    "63.000   Delinquent   on   Stu- 
dent   Loans."    and    Associated    Press 
story  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  April  10.  1982. 
63.000    Delinquent    on    Student    Loans- 
Audit  Finds  Doctors  and  Other  Propes- 
siONALS  Have  Failed  To  Pay  U.S.  $31  Mil- 
lion 

Washington,  April  9.— A  Federal  crack- 
down on  doctors,  dentists  and  other  profes- 
sionals who  are  not  repaying  student  loans 
on  time  shows  that  63.000  of  them  are  delin- 
quent In  paying  nearly  $31  million. 

Preliminary  results  from  an  audit  by  the 
Inspector  general  of  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  show  that  some  of 
those  who  are  delinquent  on  loans  work  for 
the  Federal  Government;  some  collect  large 
sums  from  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
health  programs  and  some  teach  at  medical 
schools. 
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The  breakdown,  made  available  Thursday, 
showed  that  7,000  medical  doctors  owed  $5.2 
million  In  delinquent  payments:  340  osteo- 
paths owed  $271,000;  3.700  dentists  owed 
$3.1  million,  and  626  optometrists  owed 
$502,000. 

In  addition,  3,200  pharmacists  owed  $1.8 
million  In  delinquent  loans;  600  podiatrists 
owed  $466,000;  429  veterinarians  owed 
$202,000.  and  48.000  nurses  owed  $19  mil- 
lion. 

The  low-interest  loans  have  been  provided 
through  the  Health  Professions  Student 
Loan  program.  Failure  to  repay  loans  means 
the  funds  available  in  the  revolving  loan 
fund  are  reduced. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  already 
begun  to  shrink  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  all  types  of  student  aid. 

Richard  McOowan.  a  spokesman  for  the 
Inspector  general's  office,  said  401  doctors 
who  owed  a  total  of  $443,000  on  their  loans 
had  received  more  than  $10  million  from 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Eighty-three  faculty  members  at  17  medi- 
cal schools  and  80  doctors  employed  by  the 
department  are  delinquent  in  repaying  their 
loans,  he  said. 

The  departments  regulations  say  employ- 
ees who  fall  to  repay  such  debts  can  be  dis- 
ciplined or  dismissed.  However,  some 
amounts  of  student  loan  debt  are  forgiven 
when  the  health  professional  spends  at  least 
two  years  practicing  In  an  under-served 
area. 

Inspector  GeneraJ  Richard  Kusserow  rec- 
ommended that  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
funds  be  held  up  for  doctors  who  had  not 
paid  their  student  loan  debts.  He  suggested 
that  the  penalty  for  late  payments,  now  $2 
a  month,  be  increased  to  reflect  current  in- 
terest rates. 

In  all,  $735  million  has  been  lent  under 
the  program  and  $235  million  In  debts  has 
been  canceled  because  of  services  In  de- 
pressed areas. 

The  outstanding  debt  for  the  program  is 
$501  million  and  the  overall  delinquency 
rate  is  20  percent. 

The  loan  program  has  provided  aid  to 
250.232  health  professionals  who  repaid  or 
are  repaying  their  loans  on  time.* 


YONKERS  YMCA  CELEBRATES 
ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  1,  1982.  the  Yonkers 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
will  be  celebrating  its  centennial 
year— marking  100  years  of  providing 
meaningful,  wholesome,  and  construc- 
tive services  and  activities  for  its  mem- 
bers, regardless  of  age.  sex,  race,  and 
religion. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  in  London.  England, 
in  1844.  and  at  the  present  time  en- 
compasses 90  countries  around  the 
world  with  20  million  members.  1 1  mil- 
lion in  the  United  States  alone.  The 
Yonkers  YMCA  was  founded  in  1882 
with  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
high  ethical  values  in  all  aspects  of 
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life,  creating  a  strong  moral  climate 
for  our  youth,  while  developing  in 
them  character,  self  reliance,  patriot- 
ism, and  citizenship. 

How  well  the  Yonkers  YMCA  has 
succeeded  in  its  objectives  and  goals  is 
demonstrated  by  the  high  level  of 
leadership  it  has  provided  in  the  civic, 
religious,  cultural,  educations^,  eco- 
nomic, recreational,  and  philanthropic 
life  in  the  city  of  Yonkers.  Many  of  its 
members  have  garnered  honors  and 
plaudits  throughout  the  world  for 
their  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments in  their  specific  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

For  several  yesu^  the  Yonkers 
YMCA  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
recognizing  the  vital  role  of  volunta- 
rism in  enriching  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  people.  There  Is  a 
widespread  giving  of  time,  talents,  and 
financial  support  in  making  this  par- 
ticular YMCA  the  leading  character 
building  agency  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

One  hundred  years  of  fostering  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship  and  human 
values;  100  years  of  forming  enduring 
friendships,  rendering  altruistic  serv- 
ices, building  a  better  community:  100 
years  of  giving  primacy  to  the  human 
and  spiritual,  rather  than  to  the  mate- 
rial values  of  life. 

All  this  is  the  Yonkers  YMCA's 
birthday  gift  to  the  195,000  residents 
of  the  city  of  Yonkers.* 


WILL  WE  USE  SPACE  FOR  WAR 
OR  PEACE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  at  a  crucial  crossroads 
in  our  development  and  use  of  space 
technologies.  While  some  have  always 
seen  near-Earth  space  as  just  another 
battleground  for  the  next  generation 
of  weapons  systems,  others  have  seen 
our  step  into  space  as  a  means  to  tran- 
scend terrestiai  struggles  and  a  chance 
for  true  peace. 

Now  the  accelerating  arms  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  threatens  to  spill  into 
space,  and  foreclose  forever  the  option 
of  the  demilitarization  of  space.  The 
U.S.  role  in  this  developing  tragedy  is 
one  that  should  be  a  topic  of  general 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  to  pro- 
ceed down  this  path.  We  can  stop,  re- 
consider, and  turn  back.  There  are 
other  options.  There  is  no  technologi- 
cal imperative  that  says  we  must 
deploy  every  weapon  we  invent.  It  is 
even  thinkable  to  negotiate  limits  on 
weapons  systems.  In  fact,  we  have  two 
significant  treaties  dealing  with  weap- 
ons   in    outer    space.     Rather    than 
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moving  to  abrogate  these  treaties,  the 
United  States  should  be  moving  to 
strengthen  them. 

We  have  several  near-term  opportu- 
nities to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
Among  the  most  obvious  opportunities 
are  the  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment, to  be  held  this  June  in  New 
York,  and  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  to  be  held  this  August  in 
Vienna.  We  could,  of  course,  also  add 
this  topic  to  our  bilateral  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ideally,  the  United 
States  would  have  a  true  peace  initia- 
tive and  make  proposals  in  all  three 
forums. 

The  two  options  for  using  space 
before  us  are  rather  starkly  described 
in  two  recent  editorials.  One  editorial. 
a  followup  on  an  article  I  placed  in  the 
Record  last  week,  opposes  the  chilling, 
but  serious,  concept  of  orbiting  MS 
missiles  as  a  means  of  enhancing  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  The  other  editior- 
ial,  from  the  National  Journal,  de- 
scribes the  virtues  of  peacekeeping 
surveillance  satellites  of  the  type  pro- 
posed by  Howard  and  Harriet  Kurtz. 

I  conunend  these  two  editorials  to 
my  colleagues.  I  urge  each  of  you  to 
join  in  this  important  debate. 

[Prom  the  National  Journal.  Mar.  20,  1982] 

Fortress  America 

(By  Dick  Kirschten) 

President  Reagan's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  appear  to  be  converging  on  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  military-Industri- 
al complex.  In  the  depths  of  a  recession, 
only  the  defense  and  aerospace  sectors  have 
resisted  the  dismal  trend.  Administration 
economists  report. 

That  fact  has  not  been  overlooked  by  de- 
fenders of  the  President's  planned  defense 
buildup,  which  calls  for  the  Infusion  of  $1.6 
trillion  in  military  spending  over  the  next 
five  years.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  among  others,  has  been  quick 
to  equate  cuts  in  the  proposed  Pentagon 
budget  with  Increases  In  domestic  unem- 
ployment. "While  It  is  not  a  reason  for  de- 
fense spending,"  Weinberger  said  on  March 
8  at  the  National  Press  club,  "we  must  re- 
member that  350,000  jobs  are  at  stake  and 
win  be  lost  if  there  are  drastic  cuts." 

The  Administration's  preoccupation  with 
increasing  the  country's  military  might  vis  a 
vis  the  Soviet  Union,  coupled  with  it  signals 
that  it  Is  eager  to  intervene— covertly.  If  not 
overtly— in  the  hostilities  In  El  Salvador, 
has  triggered  some  predictable  reactions. 
Among  them  is  the  fear.  In  some  quarters, 
that  Reagan  may  be  drifting  toward  a  policy 
of  restimulating  the  economy  by  placing  the 
nation  on  something  approaching  a  war 
footing. 

Another  reaction  has  been  the  rekindling 
of  concern  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  escala- 
tion of  the  strategic  arms  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  fear  has  prompted  no  fewer 
than  150  Members  of  Congress  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  urging  that  both  superpowers 
"pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  race."  Reagan  has  sharply  de- 
nounced  the  resolution,  arguing  that   the 
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Soviets,  at  this  juncture,  enjoy  a  position  of 
superiority  In  nuclear  armaments. 

As  U.S.  policy  becomes  more  focused  on 
head-to-head  confrontation  with  the  Krem- 
lin, strains  are  developing  in  American  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  Our  European 
allies,  for  the  most  part,  seem  little  interest- 
ed In  U.S.  arguments  discouraging  their 
trade  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Continued  European  support  for  the  contro- 
versial Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline  from  Si- 
beria to  Western  Europe  is  prime  example. 

Reagan's  determination  to  refurbish 
America's  superpower  Image  has  generally 
meant  a  reassessment  of  many  of  the  multi- 
lateral activities  and  agreements  In  which 
the  United  SUtes  has  been  engaged.  The 
Administration  Is  now  pressing  amendmentJi 
to  the  pending  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  that 
would  allow  this  nation  to  maximize  its 
technological  superiority  In  mining  the  min- 
eral wealth  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The 
U.S.  amendments  run  counter  to  draft  pro- 
posal developed  over  years  of  painstaking 
negotiations  with  some  150  nations,  most  of 
them  far  less  Industrialized  than  the  United 
SUtes. 

Even  some  American  industrialists  are 
critical  of  the  Administration's  p*'nchant  for 
flexing  U.S.  muscle  in  lU  dealing  with  the 
less  developed  nations.  Business  executives 
interested  in  exports  have  been  concerned 
from  the  outset  about  Reagan's  relative  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  agencies  that  assist  over- 
seas development,  such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Most  discouraged  perhaps  are  those  with 
ideas  for  lessening  the  threat  of  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. One  such  scheme,  based  on  the  re- 
markable developments  of  space  age  tech- 
nology. Is  the  concept  of  an  international 
satellite  monitoring  agency  to  verify  arms 
control  agreements  and  share  the  broad 
spectrum  of  Information,  both  civilian  and 
military,  that  Is  now  attainable  through  the 
use  of  remote-sensing  satellites. 

The  somewhat  Utopian  Ideal  of  such  a 
"global  Information  cooperative"  has  been 
the  subject  of  long,  lonely  and  notably  un- 
successful lobbying  by  a  former  Air  Force 
officer.  Howard  G.  Kurtz,  and  his  late  wife. 
Harriet,  an  ordained  minister.  Their  Idea 
has  been  that  an  International  agency 
might  be  phased  Into  effect  without  requir- 
ing any  nation  to  saclfice  Its  sovereignty  or 
relinquish  Its  own  national  security  capabili- 
ties. In  time,  as  the  Kurtzes  saw  it.  the  ex- 
posure of  offensive  military  buildups  to 
world  knowledge  and  opinion  would  lessen 
the  value  of  such  investments. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
already  possess  the  type  of  satellite  remote- 
sensing  capabilities  described  by  the 
Kurtzes.  Accordingly,  both  have  far  fewer 
secrets  from  one  another  thtin  In  the  past. 
Nonetheless,  both  superpowers  guard  the 
information  gleaned  from  their  military  In- 
telligence satellites  very  closely.  Neither  has 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  concept  of  shared 
global  intelligence,  although  the  United 
SUtes  does  share  some  environmental,  me- 
teorological and  agricultural  Information 
from  some  of  its  civil  satellites. 

Although  satellite  technology  is  quite  ex- 
pensive, there  is  no  monopoly  on  capability, 
and  so  the  "Utopian "  idea  of  the  Kurtzes 
has  not  simply  died  a  quiet  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  succession  of  U.S.  Admlnlstra- 
tlorw  that  have  had  no  Interest  In  it.  The 
French  proposed  to  the  United  Nations  In 
1978  that  it  esUblish  an  international  satel- 
lite monitoring  agency  "within  the  frame- 
work of  current  disarmament  efforU." 
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Despite  the  absence  of  suptx>rt  from  the 
superpowers,  the  French  proposal  has  ad- 
vanced through  the  stage  of  a  full-scale  fea 
slbillty  study  and  has  been  placed  qn  the 
agenda  of  a  special  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  June.  But  there  Is  scant 
chance  that  the  proposal  will  be  Implement- 
ed In  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  two 
major  powers,  which  would  have  to  foot 
most  of  the  bill. 

The  U.S.  share,  according  to  a  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  conceivably  could  be 
as  high  as  $200  million  a  year.  Aside  from 
the  cost  factor,  however,  the  official  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  entrusting  arms 
control  verification  to  the  political  control 
of  the  United  Nations  voting  majority.  But 
other  nations.  In  the  meantime,  are  going 
forward  with  their  own  satellite  programs 
and.  In  time,  opportunities  may  exist  for 
more  sulUble  International  arrangements. 

The  moral,  perhaps,  is  that  the  advance- 
ment of  technology  Is  rapidly  rendering  ob- 
solete the  concept  of  "fortress  America. "  No 
amount  of  military  spending  can  build  walls 
high  enough  to  prevent  global  information 
from  eventually  becoming  a  reality.  Spend- 
ing for  national  security,  after  all,  need  not 
be  restricted  to  the  conventional  path  of  in- 
creased armaments. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  25.  19821 
MX;  A  Hair  Tkigoer  in  Orbit 

The  frustration  of  the  Air  Force  in  trying 
to  find  a  mode  of  deployment  for  the  MX 
missile  that  would  be  both  militarily  practi- 
cal and  politically  accepUble  is  understand- 
able. E^rery  basing  idea  that  comes  up  Is 
found  wanting  in  one  score  or  another. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  PenU- 
gon  planners  are  really  taking  seriously  an 
old  Idea  that  has  resurfaced:  the  precaution- 
ary launching  of  IntercontinenUl  nuclear 
missiles  Into  orbit  at  the  first  sign  of  a 
Soviet  attack. 

This  concept  has  been  around  for  years  in 
one  form  or  another.  It  is  as  frightenlngly 
absurd  now  as  It  was  In  the  past.  Yet.  ac- 
cording to  Times  staff  writer  David  Wood, 
the  idea  is  being  dusted  off  for  a  new  look. 

There  was  a  time  years  ago  when  U.S.  de- 
fense planners  feared  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  developing  a  space  bomber  which,  in 
time  of  crisis,  could  be  fired  Into  a  parking 
orbit,  from  which  It  would  hang  over  Ameri- 
can heads  like  a  sword  of  Damocles.  Alter- 
natively, such  a  weapon  could  be  launched 
into  a  suborbital,  harder-to-detect  trajectory 
over  the  South  Pole.  Or  so  It  was  thought  at 
the  time. 

In  its  American  form,  the  orblUl  missile 
concept  evolved  as  an  answer  to  the  Minute- 
man  vulnerability  problem— that  Is.  the 
danger  that  the  Soviets  could  knock  out  this 
country's  land-based  nuclear  deterrent  In  a 
surprise  attack. 

As  long  ago  as  the  national  debate  over  an 
antlballlstlc  missile  defense  system  In  the 
late  1960s,  some  people  argued  that  Soviet 
missile  superiority  would  be  meaningless  If 
the  United  SUtes  simply  put  Moscow  on 
notice  that  the  American  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile fleet  would  be  fired  off  on  warning  of  a 
Soviet  attack.  Any  attacking  missiles,  there- 
fore, would  hit  nothing  but  empty  missile 
silos. 

Adoption  of  this  idea,  which  still  has 
many  adherents,  would  supposedly  save 
money  because  It  would  provide  a  rationale 
for  making  do  with  a  much  smaller  nuclear 
deterrent. 

The  problem  Is  that  no  American  Presi- 
dent wants  the  heart  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent to  be  put  on  such  a  hair  trigger. 
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where  a  miscalculation  or  false  alarm  could 
preclplUte  a  mistaken  American  nuclear 
salvo  In  response  to  a  nonexistent  Soviet 
attack. 

Champions  of  the  orbiting  missile  argue 
that  the  concept  of  launching  on  warning  of 
a  Soviet  attack— or  In  an  acute  crisis  when  a 
Russian  nuclear  strike  looked  Imminent— 
would  be  feasible  if  the  American  missiles 
were  fired  initially  Into  orbit. 

From  orbit  the  missiles  could  either  be  ac- 
tivated and  released  toward  their  targets,  or 
returned  to  Earth  to  fall  harmlessly  In 
remote  areas.  Or  so  It  is  said. 

The  idea,  in  our  view,  makes  little  sense. 

To  begin  with,  an  orbiting  missile  system 
would  not  necessarily  prove  to  l)e  any  more 
survlvable  than  a  land-based  Mlnuteman. 
The  Soviets,  who  already  are  working  on 
satellite  interceptors,  would  certainly  devel- 
op a  capacity  to  shoot  them  down— or  at 
least  to  destroy  the  satellites  and  ground 
sUtions  that  would  provide  command  and 
control  over  the  orbiting  missiles. 

Beyond  that,  space  bombers  would  violate 
existing  treaties  against  the  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  space.  We  could  choose 
to  ignore  those  treaty  commitments.  But 
two  could  play  that  game.  And  do  we  really 
want  to  invite  a  situation  where  Soviet  mis- 
siles might  be  orbiting  threateningly  over 
our  heads  in  a  time  of  crisis? 

Finally,  the  idea  of  bringing  nuclear- 
armed  missiles  safely  back  to  Earth  when  a 
crisis  or  false  alarm  blows  over  may  be  tech- 
nologically possible,  but  a  malfunction  could 
be  catastrophic.  No  one.  In  this  country  or 
elsewhere.  Is  going  to  place  that  much  faith 
In  such  a  system. 

The  public  protesU  against  other  MX 
siting  proposals  are  nothing  compared  with 
what  would  happen  If  the  Administration 
ever  seriously  proposed  an  orbiting  missile 
program.* 


GRAHAM  SEGARS 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Carolina's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  an  area  of  diverse  interests.  It 
thrives  on  a  workable  combination  of 
agriculture.  Industry,  and  tourism. 
These  facets  of  our  economic  fiber  do 
not  just  fall  into  place.  They  are  cre- 
ated painstakingly  by  hard-working, 
dedicated  citizens  who  believe  in  their 
communities.  States,  and  Nation.  G. 
Graham  Segars  of  Hartsville  was  one 
such  man.  He  was  a  believer.  He  be- 
lieved first  of  all  in  God  suid  made  his 
commitment  an  integral  part  of  his 
dally  life.  He  believed  In  himself  and 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  contact. 
His  life  touched  so  many  others  and 
inspired  them  to  action. 

The   Hartsville   Messenger  summed 
up  Mr.  Segars'  life  in  the  following 
editorial.  I  submit  it  for  the  Record. 
Graham  Segars 

The  people  of  Hartsville  and  of  Darling- 
ton County  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
untimely  death  of  G.  Graham  Segars  at  age 
69.  Mr.  Segars  was  a  mover  and  a  doer,  a 
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man  of  principle  and  integrity.  He  was 
widely  respected  for  the  many  contributions 
he  made  to  the  civic,  governmental  and  reli- 
gious Institutions  of  the  county. 

He  t)elleved  In  developing  and  safeguard- 
ing what  was  his  own.  and  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful In  his  personal  businesses.  He  carried 
this  spirit  over  Into  his  stewardship  of 
public  works,  and  he  worked  In  the  public 
sector  Just  as  hard  as  he  did  for  his  own.  He 
leaves  behind  him  a  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
every  public  body  and  every  Institution  that 
he  served. 

Throughout  his  busy  private  and  public 
career  he  remained  steadfastly  loyal  to  his 
family,  his  church  and  his  community.  He 
wa-s  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
dept>nded  on  hlm.s 


GRAY  PANTHERS  INTRODUCE 
DIRECTORY  FOR  MEDICARE 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  health  care  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing and  senior  citizens  are 
seeing  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of 
their  incomes  consumed  by  medical 
expenses,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  called  for  a  $3.1  billion  reduction 
in  medicare  fimding  for  1983.  This  cut- 
back is  not  only  insensitive  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  elderly,  it  will  also 
be  counterproductive  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  cost  savings.  The  White  House 
medicare  proposals  would  only  shift 
medical  costs  to  patients,  doctors,  and 
hospitals. 

I  believe  the  President's  budget  cuts 
have  gone  too  far,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged to  see  older  Americans  take  the 
offensive  in  opposing  these  proposals. 
The  elderly  are  not  going  to  sit  idly  by 
and  watch  the  Reagan  administration 
chip  away  at  their  hard-won  gains  in 
health  care. 

A  good  example  of  this  new-found 
activism  came  through  loud  and  clear 
at  a  press  conference  held  last  week  by 
the  National  Gray  Panthers  director 
Maggie  Kuhn  and  the  Gray  Panthers 
of  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C. 
They  denounced  the  administration's 
medicare  cuts  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
leased an  Important  directory  for  con- 
sumers of  medicare. 

The  directory,  entitled  "Does  Your 
Doctor  Take  Medicare  Assignment?" 
lists  the  physicians  and  other  health 
care  providers  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  who  accept  medi- 
care assignment  under  part  B.  Yester- 
day's announcement  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  nationwide  effort  to  assist 
medicare  recipients.  90  percent  of 
whom  are  elderly,  with  factual,  self- 
help  directories.  The  Gray  Panthers 
believe  their  assignment  directories 
will  give  senior  citizens  access  to  af- 
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fordable,  quality  health  care  and  will 
also  help  contain  growing  health  care 
costs. 

Senior  activists  also  are  determined 
to  organize  a  national  grassroots  coali- 
tion of  consumers  and  health  care  pro- 
viders to  oppose  President  Reagan's 
medicare  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  including  the  reduction  of 
physician  reimbursement  rates  under 
part  B.  These  proposals  while  directed 
at  physicians  and  other  health  care 
providers,  actually  would  do  the  great- 
est harm  to  medicare  recipients  and 
the  insured  health  consumer.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  his  way,  medicare  re- 
cipients will  find  fewer  physicians  will- 
ing to  take  assignment  and  the  insured 
consimier  will  see  the  medicare  reduc- 
tions passed  on  to  them  in  the  form  of 
increased  health  care  costs. 

The  importance  of  more  physicians 
accepting  assignment  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Today  only  51.9  percent  of  this 
Nation's  physicians  take  medicare  as- 
signment. In  my  home  region  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Federal  region  x  statis- 
tics show  in  1981  the  net  assignment 
rate  was  only  30.5  percent,  one  of  the 
lowest  rates  in  the  country. 

The  growing  reluctance  of  physi- 
cians to  take  assignment  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  facing  the  medicare 
program  today.  Assignment  means  a 
doctor  will  accept  what  medicare  de- 
termines a  reasonable  charge  as  full 
payment  for  services  rendered.  A  phy- 
sician who  takes  assignment  also  re- 
lieves the  patient  of  the  administrative 
paperwork  involved. 

Many  physicians  say  they  hesitate 
to  take  assignment  because  medicare's 
reasonable  charge  reimbursement 
imder  part  B  is  considerably  less  than 
their  actual  charges.  The  administra- 
tion's current  proposals  to  reduce  phy- 
sician's reimbursement  rate  will  only 
aggravate  this  problem. 

When  a  doctor  will  not  accept  as- 
signment, the  medicare  recipient  is  re- 
sponsible for  paying  any  amount 
above  the  reasonable  charge,  on  top  of 
the  annual  $75  deductible,  20  percent 
coinsurance  charges,  and  the  $11  in 
monthly  premiums  elderly  pay  to 
qualify  for  medicare  part  B.  Physi- 
cians who  accept  assignment  are  pro- 
viding a  valuable  public  service  in  lift- 
ing the  financial  and  paperwork 
burden  off  the  backs  of  elderly  pa- 
tients. I  believe  Congress  should  do 
more  in  addressing  the  concerns  physi- 
cians have  with  the  medicare  part  B 
program,  in  order  to  insure  their  in- 
volvement in  this  vital  program. 

I  commend  the  Gray  Panthers  for 
compiling  the  medicare  assignment  di- 
rectory that  supports  the  consumer's 
right  to  know,  and  their  efforts  to 
oppose  the  administration's  senseless 
cuts  in  medicare.  Yesterday's  press 
conference  put  the  administration. 
Congress,  and  the  medical  community 
on    notice    that    senior    citizens    are 
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angry  and  they  are  not  going  to  take  it 
anymore.* 


THE  DEATH  OP  GEORGE  GRAY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

; -Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  loss  that  I  inform  the  House 
of  the  death  of  George  Gray.  George 
worked  in  the  office  of  government  re- 
lations at  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  He  was  a  friend  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  especially  to  those 
of  us  who  represent  the  State  of  Ohio, 
where  George  spent  so  many  of  his 
younger  days  in  radio  and  television. 

George  Gray  joined  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  as  a  hundred 
plus  television  market  specialist  in  its 
government  relations  department  on 
April  1,  1976. 

A  veteran  of  35  years  in  broadcast- 
ing, he  was  AVCO  Brosulcasting  Co.'s 
vice  president  for  Washington  affairs 
since  1965,  and  has  been  associated 
with  both  radio  and  television  stations 
in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

George,  a  graduate  of  Adrian  Col- 
lege in  Adrian,  Mich.,  worked  as  a 
newspaperman  and  ad  agency  account 
executive  before  entering  the  broad- 
casting field.  He  began  as  an  account 
executive  with  WHKC  radio  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  moving  to  WLWD  and 
WLW  radio  as  general  sales  manager. 
WLWD  named  him  general  manager 
in  1957,  and  he  was  elected  a  vice 
president  of  AVCO  in  1961.  He  as- 
sumed his  post  in  Washington  for 
AVCO  in  1965. 

George  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Marian  Rhonermus,  have  three  sons 
and  reside  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

George  understood  the  problems 
and  challenges  that  face  the  local 
broadcaster  and  was  always  able  to 
present  their  needs  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  worked  with  him.  His 
professional  attitude  and  knowledge 
allowed  him  to  provide  the  best  possi- 
ble service  to  broadcasters  throughout 
the  country. 

My  staff  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
condolences  to  the  Gray  family.  I  will 
miss  George  as  a  contact  on  communi- 
cations issues  and  as  a  friend.* 


NATIONAL  PARKS 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1962 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. April  22  marked  the  13th  anniver- 
sary of  Earth  Day,  an  event  intended 
to  raise  the  environmental  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  American  people.  This 
Nation  observes  many  such  special 
days  with  barely  a  notice  of  the  event. 
Earth  Day,  however  succeeded  beyond 
its  sponsors  wildest  dreams— Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  to  protect  this 
Nation's  bountiful  natural  resources: 
wilderness  areas,  national  parks, 
rivers,  streams  and  lakes,  coastlines, 
wetlands,  forests  and  deserts,  wildlife, 
and  the  air  we  all  breathe. 

But  13  years  later  we  find  ourselves 
appalled  at  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's war  on  the  environment.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  tmd  his  aide-de-camps. 
Secretary  of  Interior  James  Watt,  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
head  Anne  Oorsuch  have  undermined 
years  of  effort  by  Congress  in  the  field 
of  environmental  protection. 

Mr.  Watts  recent  atrocity,  legisla- 
tion designed  to  allow  the  destruction 
of  our  great  wilderness  areas,  is  only 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  actions  by 
the  administration  which  are  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  fine  environmental 
tradition  of  this  Nation. 

Several  conservation  groups  have 
published  a  devastating  analysis  of  the 
Reagan  record  on  the  environment.  I 
present  part  of  that  Indictment  for  my 
colleagues  and  the  public.  The  groups 
involved  In  the  study  were  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth.  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.  The  Wilderness  Society. 
Sierra  Club.  National  Audubon  Socie- 
ty. Environmental  Defense  Fund.  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center.  Environ- 
mental Action.  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
and  Solar  Lobby. 

The  article  follows: 

National  Parks 

For  110  years  the  National  Park  System 
has  grown  with  the  nation.  It  has  offered 
the  enjoyment  of  scenery,  wildlife,  and 
"natural  wonders"  to  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans,  while  conserving  those  resources 
for  future  generations.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  halted  the  park  system's 
growth  and  is  Ignoring  threats  to  the  parks 
from  air  and  water  pollution  and  develop- 
ment on  adjacent  land.  Its  policies  threaten 
the  imique  values  that  the  park  system  is 
meant  to  preserve. 

PItaAMBLX 

The  National  Park  System  Organic  Act  of 
1916  says  the  purpose  of  the  parks  is  "to 
conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  .  .  .  and  to 
provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  manner  ...  as  will  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions." Today  the  system  includes  not  only 
the  great  old  parks  like  Yellowstone  and 
Yosemlte,  but  also  national  seashores  and 
recreation  areas,  monuments,  historic  sites, 
sites  for  the  performing  arts,  scenic  rivers 
and  trails,  and  open  spaces  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

In  1980.  about  one  American  in  four  vis- 
ited a  National  Park  unit.  Visits  to  parks  are 
multiplying  rapidly,  reaching  300  million  in 
1980— ten  times  the  number  of  visits  in  1950 
and  300  times  the  number  in  1930. 

For  more  than  a  century.  Congress  has 
continually  added  to  the  park  system  by 
designating  suitable  lands  from  the  public 
domain  and  by  buying  privately  held  land. 
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In  1965.  Congress  created  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  which  receives 
Income  mainly  from  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing.  Congress  is  authorlaed  to  appropri- 
ate up  to  $900  million  a  year  from  (he  Fund 
to  buy  land  for  national  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  forests  and  to  help  states  plan, 
purchase,  and  develop  sUte  parks.  In  that 
way.  Congress  provided  that  a  modest  share 
of  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  revenues  (which 
totalled  $9.8  billion  in  1981)  will  be  used  to 
conserve  irreplaceable  natural  landscapes, 
historic  places,  and  Important  recreation 
areas. 

CHARCSS 

Stopping  growth  of  the  park  system 

The  Reagan  administration  opposes 
buying  parkland  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, creating  new  parks,  helping  states  buy 
and  develop  parks,  and  supporting  urban 
parks  in  any  way. 

Shortly  after  taking  office.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Watt  imposed  a  com- 
plete moratorium  on  all  federal  land  pur 
chases  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  He  also  stopped  all  Federal 
grants  from  the  Fund  to  states.  He  stated 
publicly  that  he  believes  most  "truly 
unique'  park  areas  have  already  been  ac- 
quired, and  that  the  federal  government 
should  not  provide  urban  or  regional  parks. 
In  other  words,  the  Administration  policy  is 
that  the  park  system  need  grow  no  further. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  Secretary  Watt 
asked  for  approximately  t39  million  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
acquisition  of  federal  parkland.  Those  funds 
were  to  cover  only  court  awards  and  admin- 
istrative costs  for  purchases  already  in 
progress.  That  amount  compares  with  an 
average  appropriation  of  about  $550  million 
for  each  of  the  previous  five  years.  Reject- 
ing Watt's  policy.  Congress  actually  appro- 
priated $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
federal  parkland  acquisition. 

Secretary  Watt  asked  for  no  money  for 
sUte  granU  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983. 
Congress  appropriated  none  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  but  made  it  clear  the  moratorium  was 
for  one  year  only. 

The  Reagan  administration's  total  cutoff 
of  funds  for  parkland  is  a  radical  departure 
from  policies  over  100  years  old.  It  violates 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  creating  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  The  nation's 
growing  population  will  have  to  share  a 
fixed  number  of  ever  more  heavily  used  Na- 
tional Parlis.  Critical  lands  needed  to  pro- 
tect unique  natural  areas  or  to  buffer  exist- 
ing parks  against  development  will  be  lost  or 
will  have  to  be  purchased  later  at  much 
higher  prices.  There  are  now  approximately 
65  National  Park  units  in  32  states  for 
which  land  acquisition  (presently  valued  at 
more  than  $1  billion)  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  but  not  completed.  Among  the 
critical  lands  are  the  Appalachian  Trail  cor- 
ridor, the  Channel  Islands  off  California, 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  in  Florida,  and  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountain  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  near  Los  Angeles. 

Ignoring  threats  to  the  parks 

Secretary  Watt's  announced  policy  for  the 
National  Park  System  is  to  emphasize  resto- 
ration, improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  in  existing  parks,  rather  than  to 
continue  to  acquire  land.  He  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Act  to  allow  the  Fund  to  be  used  for 
maintenance  purposes.  He  has  asked  for 
$105  million  for  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  park  facilities  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
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MalnUinlng  park  facilities  to  meet  health 
and  safety  standards  is  important.  However. 
Secretary  Watts  priorities  go  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  Watt  proposal  to  dip  into  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  mainte- 
nance would  rob  It  of  money  needed  for 
buying  additional  parklands. 

The  maintenance  funds  Secretary  Watt  is 
seeking  for  fiscal  year  1983  would  go  almost 
entirely  to  refurbishing  roads,  bridges, 
sewers,  and  park  facilities,  rather  than  for 
protection  of  the  Irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources which  are  the  park  systems  reason 
for  existence.  Indeed,  emphasis  on  improve- 
ment of  roads  and  park  facilities  may  pro- 
mote further  heavy  use  of  much-visited 
parks  and  add  to  the  wear  and  tear  on  natu- 
ral resources.  The  result  could  be  first-rate 
plumbing  and  roads  in  a  second-rate  park 
system. 

The  most  immediate  and  serious  threat  to 
the  national  parks  is  pollution  from  internal 
and  external  sources.  In  a  1980  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  National  Park  Service  listed 
the  threats  which  are  causing  severe  degra- 
dation of  park  resources.  Approximately  60 
percent  of  the  parks  reported  significant 
threats  to  scenic  resources.  Air  and  fresh- 
water quality,  mammals  and  plants  were  re- 
ported threatened  In  about  40  percent  of 
the  parks.  The  Park  Service  sUff  has  sin- 
gled out  specific  threats  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Individual  parks  and  has  pro- 
posed research  and  protection  measures. 
Yet  Secretary  Watt  has  asked  for  minimal 
funds  to  mitigate  existing  resource  damage 
and  to  prevent  new  threats  from  developing 

In  fact,  the  Administration  has  taken  ac- 
tions which  increase  pollution  and  other 
threats  to  the  parks. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  would 
eliminate  protection  of  air  quality  and 
scenic  vistas  in  national  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas.  Air  pollution,  reduced  visibility, 
and  a  closing  in  of  vistas  is  already  a  major 
problem  in  national  parks  that  are  near 
large  powerplants.  For  example  the  Four 
Comers  complex  In  New  Mexico  causes  air 
pollution  in  Mesa  Verde.  Zion  and  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Parks:  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park  In  Florida  U  affected  by  a  Florida 
Power  and  Light  plant  nearby. 

Secretary  Watt  tried  to  reverse  a  decision 
by  former  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  barring 
stripmlning  within  5  miles  of  Yovimpa 
Point,  the  most  spectacular  vista  in  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park  in  Utah.  Secretary 
Watt  wanted  to  permit  stripmlning  within 
view  of  the  park.  A  federal  district  court  in 
Utah  refused  to  remand  the  case  to  Watt 
for  review. 

Watt  has  reversed  a  Park  Service  decision 
to  phase  out  motorized  rafts  operated  by 
"private  concessioners  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Watt  has  supported  proposals  by  snowmo- 
bile, offroad  vehicle,  and  airt>oat  organiza- 
tions to  open  up  certain  national  park  and 
seashore  areas  to  their  uses.  Watt  has 
opened  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  in 
California  to  snowmobile  use:  and  the  Park 
Service  has  decided  to  continue  to  allow 
snowmobile  use  in  the  Potholes  region  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park,  despite  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  contrary  by  a  blue 
ribbon  panel. 

Wilderness 

Since  the  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
was  created  in  1964.  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
every  Administration  to  protect  wilderness 
from  energy  and  minerals  development.  The 
Reagan  Administration  policy  is  to  open  the 
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system  to  oil,  gas.  and  mineral  development, 
and  close  off  major  additions  of  new  lands. 

PREAMBLE 

Congress  created  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  in  1964  "to  secure  for 
the  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  benefits  of  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness."  In  the  terms  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  "wilderness,  in  contrast 
with  those  areas  where  man  and  his  own 
works  dominate  the  landscape.  Is  hereby 
recognized  as  an  area  where  the  earth  and 
Its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
man.  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain." 

The  Wilderness  System  constitutes  about 
^  percent  of  the  land  base  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  includes  23.4  million  acres  in  the 
Inwer  48  states  and  56.4  million  acres  in 
Alaska.  All  of  the  wilderness  areas  are 
within  the  federal  public  lands— in  the  Na- 
tionp.l  Forests.  Parks,  and  Wildlife  Refuges, 
and  in  the  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM). 

From  1977  to  1979.  the  Forest  Service  re- 
viewed 62  rnilllon  acres  of  large  roadless 
areas  in  the  National  Forests  to  determine 
what  lands  should  be  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  addition  to  the  wilderness  system 
and  what  lands  should  t>e  made  available  for 
other  uses.  When  that  long  study  process 
was  complete,  the  Carter  Administration 
recommended  that  Congress  designate  a 
total  of  IS  million  acres  as  wilderness.  BLM 
is  presently  reviewing  approximately  24  mil- 
lion acres  to  determine  which  lands  under 
its  jurisdiction  should  be  recommended  to 
Congress  for  wilderness  designation. 

The  Wilderness  Act  allows  prospecting 
and  other  activities  in  wilderness  areas  to 
collect  Information  about  mineral  or  other 
resources  and  requires  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  periodic  surveys  to 
determine  resource  values.  In  addition,  the 
Wilderness  Act  allows,  but  does  not  require, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  energy 
and  mineral  leases  in  wilderness  areas  until 
December  31,  1Q8^ 

Recognizing  that  wilderness  areas  serve 
vital  ecological  functions,  that  they  are  the 
last  remnants  of  America's  primeval  splen- 
dor, that  tney  do  not  contain  relatively 
large  amounts  of  minerals  or  energy  re- 
sources, and  that  they  are  Irreplaceable, 
every  Secretary  of  the  Interior  up  to  the 
present  has.  as  a  matter  of  policy,  opposed 
mineral  or  energy  development  In  designat- 
ed wilderness  areas. 

Under  the  Wilderness  Act,  lands  approved 
for  Inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system  will 
be  closed,  except  for  valid  existing  claims 
and  leases,  to  mineral  and  energy  develop- 
ment after  December  31, 1983. 

CHARGES 

Opening  wilderness  to  development 
In  May  1981  Secretary  Watt  directed  his 
Solicitor  to  find  a  way  to  "open  wilderness 
areas. "  That  directive  repudiated  the  policy 
of  every  Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  the 
Wilderness  Act  was  passed  In  1964. 

Secretary  Watt  advocated  a  20-year  delay, 
until  2003.  of  the  date  when  wilderness 
lands  will  be  closed  to  energy  and  minerals 
development.  Secretary  Watt  misleadingly 
stated  that  delay  of  the  deadline  was  neces- 
sary to  inventory  oil  and  gas  and  other  min- 
eral resources.  In  fact,  the  Wilderness  Act 
allows,  indeed  requires,  exploration  and  in- 
ventory without  any  time  limit. 

The  Forest  Service  issued  draft  recom- 
mendations to  issue  leases  in  the  Washakie 
Wilderness  adjacent  to  Yellowstone  Nation- 
al Park,  the  Ventana  Wilderness  on  Califor- 
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nla's  Big  Sur  coast,  and  the  Caney  Creek 
Wilderness  in  Arkansas. 

The  Forest  Service  considered  a  proposal 
for  seismic  exploration  In  its  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  in  Montana.  In  response.  In  May 
1981.  the  House  Interior  Committee  direct- 
ed Secretary  Watt  to  withdraw  this  area 
from  minerals  leasing. 

In  November  1981  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment actually  Issued  a  lease  for  slant  drill- 
ing Into  the  National  Forest's  Capltan  Wil- 
derness In  New  Mexico.  In  recommending 
this  lease,  the  Forest  Service  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  for 
public  notice,  public  comment,  or  environ- 
mental Impact  studies. 

Expressing  alarm  at  Secretary  Watt's  ac- 
tions and  advocacy  to  open  up  wilderness, 
the  House  Interior  Committee  voted  in  No- 
vemt>er  1981  for  a  six-month  moratorium  on 
leasing  in  wilderness  areas. 

Faced  with  firm  Congressional  opposition, 
the  Administration  tried  different  tactics. 
In  January  1982.  Secretary  Watt  extended 
the  Congressional  moratorium  on  leasing  in 
wilderness  until  after  the  current  session  of 
Congress  and  the  1982  elections.  Then,  in 
February  1982  Secretary  Watt  announced  a 
new  program,  billed  as  protection  "  of  wil- 
derness, which  actually  pursues  the  same 
policy  of  opening  wilderness,  but  under  a 
new  guise.  He  presented  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Wilderness  Protection  Act 
of  1982,  which  would  allow  the  President, 
without  Congressional  approval,  to  open 
any  wilderness  area  by  declaring  an  unde- 
fined "urgent  national  need."  Under  the 
present  law.  lands  designated  by  Congress  as 
wilderness  remain  closed  to  development 
after  December  31,  1983  forever,  unless  Con- 
gress determines  otherwise  and  automatical- 
ly end  protection  for  the  entire  wilderness 
system,  opening  all  wilderness  areas  to  min- 
eral and  energy  development  in  the  year 
2000. 

Shutting  off  additions  to  the  wilderness 
system 

The  Administration  wants  not  only  to 
open  the  whole  wilderness  system  to  energy 
and  mineral  development  in  2000  but  to 
make  sure  that,  in  the  meantime,  little  If 
any  new  land  is  added  to  the  system.  The 
Administration's  bill  would  set  short,  rigid 
deadlines  for  Congress  to  act  on  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  lands  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation,  or  recommended  for 
study  for  designation:  give  no  second 
chances.  Lands  not  actually  designated  as 
wilderness  by  the  deadlines  would  be  perma- 
nently released  for  development.  The  Forest 
Service  would  be  barred  from  ever  again 
studying  its  lands  for  wilderness  or  manag- 
ing those  lands  as  wilderness,  without  Con- 
gressional approval.  Under  existing  law,  wil- 
derness values  must  be  considered  In  the  on- 
going, periodic  forest  planning  process:  and 
take  away  from  Congress  and  give  to  the 
President  the  power  to  determine  which 
BLM  wilderness  study  areas  should  be  re- 
leased to  development.  All  BLM  wilderness 
study  areas  would  be  subject  to  immediate 
development. 

In  addition  to  its  antl-wildemess  legisla- 
tion, the  Reagan  Administration  has.  by  ex- 
ecutive action,  attempted  to  block  or  limit 
additions  to  the  Wilderness  System. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Crowell  eliminated  almost  1  million  acres 
from  the  previous  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  for  addition  of 
Forest  Service  land  to  the  wilderness 
system. 

Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  has  testified 
against  designation  of  lands  recommended 
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for  wilderness  in  the  Cranberry  area  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  West  Virgin- 
la:  the  Big  Gump  Swamp  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest.  Florida:  and  Cougar  Lakes  in 
the  Wenatchee  National  Forest,  Washing- 
ton.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Ida  Nudel  is  51  years 
old  today.  Last  year  on  this  day,  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
myself  and  several  of  my  colleagues, 
celebrated  Ida's  50th  birthday.  Vicari- 
ously, she  celebrated  with  those  of  us 
in  freedom.  Now,  a  year  later,  she  has 
spent  another  year  of  her  life  impris- 
oned by  Soviet  injustice. 

The  past  decade  of  Ida  Nudel's  life  is 
a  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the 
human  spirit.  Many  of  us  know  her  by 
her  words,  her  actions,  her  commit- 
ment, her  persistent  search  for  justice, 
her  unyielding  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  her  love  for  the  integ- 
rity of  human  beings. 

Ida  Nudel  is  very  special.  She  speaks 
for  the  countless  numbers  of  refuse- 
niks  whose  sad  stories  have  been  se- 
creted away  in  fear  and  whose  lives 
are  being  torn  from  them.  Ida  Nudel, 
the  "Guardian  Angel,"  has  brought 
the  grace  of  heaven  to  many  whose 
hope  has  dwindled.  Her  good  work  and 
caring  for  others  will  bring  her  long 
struggle  to  victory  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  not  forever  be  able  to 
ignore  the  protests  of  those  around 
the  world  who  despise  injustice  and  in- 
humanity. The  Soviet  Government 
cannot  forever  defy  with  might  the 
protests  of  those  who  know  what  is 
right. 

The  past  is  behind  us,  but  the  Soviet 
Government  can  begin  today  to  honor 
the  human  rights  of  its  citizens.  The 
time  has  come  to  let  Ida  Nudel  go.« 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  THOMAS  A  DASCHLE 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  statement  of  Carol  S. 
Dorman.  the  South  Dakota  winner  of 
the  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship program  from  1981-82. 

Carol  is  from  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  and 
I  am  sure  that  her  family  and  commu- 
nity are  proud  of  her  achievements  in 
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this  competition.  Following  Is  the  text 
of  her  statement: 

STATncxirT  OP  Cakol  S.  Doiucan.  South 
Dakota  Voick  or  Dimocracy  WiifNin 

Building  America  Together.  •.  .  .  One 
nation  under  Ood,  Indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  Prom  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  the  spirit  of  togetherness,  one- 
ness In  striving  Coward  a  common  goal,  has 
been  the  motivating  factor  in  building 
America  to  her  greatest  potential. 

Our  founding  fathers  had  a  dream,  and  a 
firm  faith  in  their  God.  whose  strength 
would  carry  them  to  the  realization  of  that 
dream.  America  began  as  a  nation  under 
Ood.  Our  first  leaders  looked  to  Him  for  di- 
rection and  gave  Him  the  glory.  He  built  our 
continent,  filled  It  with  vast  resources  and 
determined  people,  and  fashioned  it  Into  a 
great  nation.  To  remain  united,  we  must 
continually  remember  the  source  behind 
our  greatness. 

"...  Indivisible  .  .  ."  It  la  said,  that  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  So 
It  is  with  a  nation  also.  Togetherness  Is  the 
key  to  building  a  strong  America. 

This  spirit  of  togetherness  must  begin  In 
each  home.  Our  nation  stlU  bears  the  scars 
from  wounds  inflicted  in  that  terrible  hour 
of  her  history  when  brother  fought  brother, 
the  Civil  War. 

The  characteristics  of  great  men  and 
women  are  bom  and  nourished  in  happily 
united  and  loyal  families.  There,  children 
can  see  the  Importance  of  real  love  in  action 
to  make  the  whole  world  more  livable.  Hard 
work,  determination,  and  cooperation  are 
vital  ingredients  in  building  strong  families 
and  a  strong  country.  Young  people  who 
grow  up  with  inventive  and  determined 
hearts,  willing  to  give  of  themselves,  are  the 
kind  of  citizens  America  needs. 

Strong  families  instill  respect  and  honor 
for  authority  into  their  children.  As  chil- 
dren learn  to  honor  their  parents,  they 
learn  respect  and  loyalty  for  their  country 
and  its  heads. 

This  respect  and  loyalty  fosters  patriotism 
in  the  hearts  of  young  people.  Patriotism 
makes  people  proud  of  their  country  and 
willing  to  work  for  It.  A  country  whose 
people  are  united  in  believing  that  their 
country  is  Important,  will  be  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world.  Therefore,  we  in 
America  must  steadfastly  uphold  the  family 
unit,  where  these  important  characteristics 
are  learned. 

A  nation  united  under  God  and  made  indi- 
visible by  strong  family  units  can  preserve 
the  "liberty  and  justice  for  all"  that  we  so 
highly  prize.  Here  in  America  we  do  have 
liberties.  Our  political  system  provides  ad- 
vantages that  we  must  use  or  lose.  In  this 
sense  they  are  not  only  rights  and  privi- 
leges, but  responsibilities  as  well.  Voting  is 
one  of  these  special  privileges  and  a  perfect 
example  of  working  together.  A  democracy 
cannot  exist  unless  the  people  have  a  voice 
in  government,  and  voting  is  the  means  by 
which  our  opinions  are  expressed.  The 
active  involvement  of  the  citizens  through 
voting  gives  the  support  and  backbone  to 
America.  As  a  cathedral  crumbles  without 
supporting  beams,  so  America  would  fall 
without  her  people  working  together  in  the 
voting  process.  Apathy,  with  its  lethal 
power,  can  slip  Into  our  society  and  destroy 
us  even  before  the  danger  is  realized.  In- 
stead, let  us  encourage  one  another  to 
regard  seriously  our  responsibilities  and  to 
take  part  in  the  upward  building  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Each  individual's  cooperation  is  a  vital 
part  of  both  our  political  system  and  our  so- 
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clety.  Americans  have  always  been  luiown  as 
industrious,  conscientious,  and  inventive 
people,  and  our  generation,  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  gone  before,  can  build  out  society 
to  its  fullest.  It  takes  everyone  to  make  the 
free  enterprise  system  work.  Opportunities 
are  unlimited  If  a  person  gets  Involved,  sets 
goals,  and  when  he  reaches  them,  steps  out 
to  move  on  and  keep  building. 

I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  this  blessed 
country  that  united  we  may  stand,  and  to- 
gether we  may  build  a  strong  America!  Will 
you  Join  me?« 


April  27,  1982 

privileged   to   know   this   remarkable 
man  will  miss  him  very  much. 

My  wife  Barbara  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife 
June,  his  children.  Ralph  J.  III.  Lisa 
and  John  and  his  mother.  Geraldine.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  J.  EDSELL. 
JR. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT* 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  great  shock  and  sadness 
that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  a  long- 
time friend  and  former  associate 
Ralph  J.  Edsell.  Jr.  A  former  resident 
of  Nassau  County.  N.Y..  he  died  in  Or- 
lando, Fla.  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack. 

During  his  years  as  a  resident  of 
Long  Island.  Mr.  Edsell  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  of  public  service.  A 
graduate  of  Cornell  University  Law 
School,  he  began  his  public  service  as 
a  trial  lawyer  in  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
He  left  this  position  to  Join  the  staff 
of  Joseph  Carlino,  then  speaker  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly,  where  he 
served  as  coimsel  for  10  years. 

In  1964.  Mr.  Edsell  became  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  on 
Long  Island,  but  lost  that  race  to 
former  Representative  Herbert 
Tenzer.  Mr.  Edsell.  however,  main- 
tained his  interest  and  activity  in  the 
Republican  Party  on  Long  Island, 
serving  as  Republican  committeeman 
in  his  hometown  of  Cedarhurst. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Edsell  was  a  most 
valued  assistant  in  my  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  U.S.  congressional  seat 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
then  held  by  the  late  Allard  K.  Lowen- 
stein.  and  Joined  my  staff  in  Washing- 
ton, after  my  election,  as  my  adminis- 
trative assistant.  His  advice  and  coun- 
sel and  his  effective  administration  of 
my  office  were  of  immense  value  to  me 
during  my  first  term  of  office,  and 
played  no  small  role  in  my  successful 
campaign  for  reelection  in  1972.  To  my 
deep  regret,  however,  Mr.  Eklsell  subse- 
quently decided  to  resign  his  position 
to  resume  his  successful  business 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  Edsell  was  a 
man  to  admire.  His  career,  both  in 
public  service  and  in  private  life  re- 
flected his  dedication  to  the  principles 
which  guided  his  life.  I  shall  sorely 
miss  his  wise  counsel  and  soimd  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  all  of  those  who  were 


INNER  CITY  SUCCESS  STORIES 
SHOW  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  PO- 
TENTIAL: LETS  GET  MOVING! 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLCSday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
questions  Bob  Garcia.  Bill  Gray,  and 
I  often  get  about  enterprize  zones  is 
"Would  anyone  really  set  up  a  busi- 
ness In  the  inner  city,  anyway?  Can 
inner  city  residents  make  good  em- 
ployees?" 

My  reply  is  that  we  are  often  far  too 
quick  to  writeoff  the  human  capital 
resources  of  America's  poorest  commu- 
nities. I  believe  that  our  inner  cities 
are  filled  with  people  who  would  take 
a  chance  on  a  better  future— if  offered 
a  real,  tangible  opportunity. 

This  isn't  just  a  guess,  by  the  way. 
As  an  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out.  Control  Data 
Corp.,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  and 
International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  all  have  successful  inner  city 
plants.  What  is  more,  these  firms 
employ  almost  entirely  the  minority 
residents  of  the  neighborhoods  where 
these  plants  are  located.  While  there 
were  some  initial  problems  with  job 
training  and  adjustment,  these  inner 
city  firms  and  their  workers  have  gone 
on  to  do  extremely  well  in  the  highly 
competitive  computer  industry. 

What  does  the  Enterprise  Zone  Tax 
Act.  H.R.  6009.  offer  these  and  similar 
firms?  Most  important,  they  would  re- 
ceive a  major  tax  benefit  for  hiring 
disadvantaged  workers:  a  credit  equal 
to  50  percent  of  their  wages  for  3 
years,  then  40.  30.  20.  and  10  percent 
in  each  of  the  succeeding  4  years.  And 
unlike  the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit, 
this  would  have  no  wage  limit  (the 
TJTC  can  only  be  used  against  the 
first  $6,000  in  wages,  and  lasts  only  2 
years).  This  means  employers  would 
have  an  incentive  to  train  disadvan- 
taged workers  for  higher-paying  jobs— 
and  keep  them  on  the  payroll. 

The  Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Act  offers 
other  substantial  advantages  to  firms 
that  create  Jobs  in  depressed  areas. 
There  is  an  additional  investment  tax 
credit  for  Investment  in  enterprise 
zones,  and  a  Jobs  credit  equal  to  10 
percent  of  payroll.  Capital  gains  tsixes 
would  be  eliminated  entirely— an  espe- 
cially important  incentive  for  the 
small,  technology-based  firms  that  are 
creating  so  many  new  Jobs  in  the  econ- 
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omy— and  the  creation  of  foreign  trade 
zones  would  be  encouraged. 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  in 
depressed  urban  and  rural  areas  is 
over  twice  the  national  average— and 
50  percent  higher  again  for  minori- 
ties—we  should  be  acting  quickly  and 
decisively  to  try  out  any  new  ap- 
proaches to  creating  jobs  and  opportu- 
nity. The  E^nterprise  Zone  Tax  Act  has 
wide  support  in  this  House:  over  100 
cosponsors  from  both  parties.  Given 
this  interest,  and  the  need  to  act  now 
to  offer  new  hope  to  our  poorest  com- 
munities. I  would  like  to  urge  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  Enterprise  Zone  Tax 
Act. 

The  article  follows: 

Som  High-Tech  Pirms  Have  Made  Inker- 
City  Plants  Work 
(By  Eugene  Carlson) 

Ten  miles  from  the  Bronx,  in  Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  district.  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  has  been  manufac- 
turing computer  components  for  14  years 
with  a  work  force  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  this  black,  working-class  neighbor- 
hood. IBM  admits  it  began  the  operation  in 
1968  as  a  social  experiment.  In  the  volatUe 
climate  following  the  1960s  race  riots,  some 
120  persons  were  put  to  work  in  a  converted 
warehouse  at  the  lowest  of  high-tech  tasks, 
reconditioning  electronic  cable. 

"It  was  a  hedged  bet,"  says  Pranklin 
Thomas,  then  head  of  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant Restoration  Corp..  a  govemment-pri- 
vate-community  development  group,  and 
now  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  "It 
was  clear  to  us  that  If  the  plant  was  a  bust, 
they  could  truck  that  cable  reconditioning 
facility  to  another  plant  and  carry  on." 

The  plant  stayed,  and  by  all  accounts  has 
prospered.  Today  a  staff  of  420.  split  50-50 
between  production  and  management-engi- 
neering, works  on  a  variety  of  tasks,  from 
routine  "board  stuffing"  to  assembly  of  two 
components  of  the  3081  system,  IBM's  most 
powerful  computer.  In  1978,  the  workers 
moved  five  blocks  to  a  new  building  put  up 
by  IBM. 

Does  the  Bed-Stuy  plant  exist  simply  as  a 
token  of  IBM's  social  conscience?  "I  would 
say  early  in  the  game  it  was  damn  margin- 
al," says  Thomas  G.  Ootty.  an  analyst  with 
the  Gartner  Group,  a  computer  research 
firm.  "But  they've  turned  that  thing  into  a 
very  profitable,  very  fine  plant."  Adds 
Prank  Jones,  the  plant  manager:  "I  don't 
want  to  oversimplify  it.  We  had  a  struggle 
getting  here.  But  in  terms  of  products  we 
are  assigned  to  manufacture,  we  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  IBM  plant." 

Two  other  computer  makers  have  built  big 
inner-city  manufacturing  plants.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  makes  all  its  half -inch 
tape  drives  and  flexible  disk  products  on  a 
I5-acre  site  in  a  predominantly  black  area  of 
Springfield.  Mass.  Almost  60%  of  the  840 
workers  are  minorities.  In  1980.  Digital 
Equipment  opened  a  plant  in  Boston's  black 
Roxbury  neighborhood. 

Control  Data  Corp.'s  minority  hiring  push 
began  in  1968  with  a  plant  in  Minneapolis' 
northside  neighborhood.  Today,  the  plant's 
56%  minority  work  force  Is  the  company's 
sole  supplier  of  a  critical  piece  of  auxiliary 
computer  gear. 

Executives  of  all  three  companies  say 
training,    flexibility    and    lots   of    patience 
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were  essential  in  the  early  years.  "You  had 
to  start  from  groimd  zero  and  educate 
people  about  what  a  business  is  all  about, 
including  the  discipline  required,"  says 
IBM's  Mr.  Jones.  Absenteeism,  drugs  and 
employee  crime  were  serious  start-up  prob- 
lems. Loath  to  raise  a  lot  of  barriers  at  a  site 
where  Jobs  were  the  main  issue,  "we  threw 
the  door  open  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,"  says  Mr.  Jones.  "You  do  that  and 
you  get  all  kinds  of  people." 

Mr.  Jones  says  it  took  about  seven  years 
for  the  plant  to  reach  parity  with  other 
IBM  facilities.  Today,  he  says  absenteeism 
is  average  for  IBM  and  the  Bed-Stuy  plant 
is  seeding  the  rest  of  the  company  with 
sought-after  minority  managers.  And  de- 
spite sharing  a  city  block  with  the  pupils  of 
Public  School  54,  the  modem,  two-story 
brown  brick  plant  has  only  a  trace  of  graffi- 
ti. "We  don't  get  vandalism.  We  don't  get 
people  throwing  roclcs  at  us,"  says  Mr. 
Jones.  "I  believe  it's  community  pride."* 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN  LINK 
HELPS  CREATE  FESTIVITIES 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOOTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional relations  are  important  to  this 
Nation.  Although  we  do  not  sit  right 
on  the  Canadian  border  as  do  many 
States,  South  Carolina  has  made  a 
major  effort  to  promote  relations  with 
that  nation  through  a  joint  Canadian- 
American  festival  conducted  each  year 
along  with  the  South's  most  famous 
beach  resort,  the  Grand  Strand.  The 
Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News  recently 
noted  in  an  editorial  the  importance  of 
this  event.  I  offer  this  for  consider- 
ation by  my  colleagues  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  promoting  good  interna- 
tional relations. 

Canaoian-Amzrican  Link  Helps  Create 
Festivities 

There  is  more  to  Canadian- American  Days 
than  advancing  the  former  summer  tourist 
season  on  the  Grand  Strand.  That  is.  to  be 
sure,  how  it  began,  just  as  the  Sun  Fun  Fes- 
tival was  set  in  early  June  to  break  the 
summer  season  sooner.  Now,  the  season  is 
becoming  year-round,  thanks  largely  to 
golfers  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Canadians 
on  the  other.  And  by  that  we  don't  imply 
Canadians  aren't  good  golfers. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  Canadians  and 
Grand  Stranders  find  themselves  brothers 
and  sisters  because  of  the  two  decades  of  re- 
lationships. The  most  recent  reminder  of 
the  friendship  can  be  found  at  the  Conven- 
tion Center,  where  a  monument  commemo- 
rates the  courage  of  Canadian  diplomats  in 
helping  smuggle  out  of  Iran  some  United 
States  refugees  from  our  beseiged  embassy. 
We  share  a  good  relationship,  and  we 
should  expand  on  it. 

If  Canadians  didn't  like  the  atmosphere 
created  on  the  Grand  Strand  through  this 
friendship,  they  wouldn't  return  from  year 
to  year  to  enjoy  the  spring,  the  budding  aza- 
leas and  dogwood,  the  warming  tempera- 
tures. Indeed,  it  is  incumbent  upon  both  Ca- 
nadians and  Grand  Stranders  to  assure  that 
this  novel  relationship  continues  to  work  for 
both  groups. 
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Visitors  are  reminded  that  some  things 
have  changed  since  their  last  spring  so- 
journ. If  they  have  any  difficulties  with 
their  accommodations,  there  are  committees 
of  the  Hotel-Motel  Association  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  who  can  and  will  ferret 
out  the  problems  and  attempt  to  bring  some 
resolution  to  them.  And  some  things 
haven't  changed:  The  police  departments 
along  the  Grand  Strand  stand  ready  to  help 
if  they  are  needed;  please  caU  on  them,  for 
they  can  and  will  respond  quickly  and  alert- 
ly. 

We  agree  that  the  Grand  Strand  should 
be  more  understanding  about  the  exchange 
of  money  from  Canadian  dollars  to  U.S.  dol- 
lars. We  suggest  you  follow  the  exchange 
rate  in  this  newspap)er  each  day  and  deal 
with  the  area's  banks  who  each  morning  at 
10:30  A.m.  will  determine  the  going  rate. 
Like  some  of  you,  we  object  strongly  to 
those  signs  in  store  windows  that  refuse  to 
accept  Canadian  dollars  even  at  the  ex- 
change rate.  We  think  they  should  display 
more  business  acumen.  But  you  can  under- 
stand, even  if  you  would  hope  for  something 
else,  why  local  businesses  cannot  afford  the 
20  percent  shrinkage  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
by  accepting  Canadian  dollars  at  par. 

This  is  a  weekend  that  all  the  Grand 
Strand  looks  forward  to.  We  like  to  have  Ca- 
nadians come  to  see  us,  and  we  enjoy  the 
festivities  ourselves.  We  hope  that  the 
Grand  Strand  lives  up  to  the  expectations 
of  its  visitors,  and  we  invite  your  comments 
to  this  newspaper  or  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Welcome  back.* 


THE  AMERICAN  VETERANS  COM- 
MITTEE SUPPORTS  A  NATION- 
AL PEACE  ACADEMY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  calipornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  was  honored  to 
participate  in  an  historic  hearing  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  Peace  Academy.  The  testimo- 
ny given  has  encouraged  me  to  believe 
that  at  long  last  this  concept  can 
become  a  reality. 

One  reason  for  my  optimism  is  the 
breadth  of  support.  An  example  of 
this  breadth  is  the  support  by  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Stars  and  Stripes— the 
National  Tribune. 

For  those  who  still  doubt  the  utility 
of  a  National  Peace  Academy,  let  me 
recommend  that  they  read  the  follow- 
ing commentary: 

[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes— the  National 
Tribune,  Apr.  22.  1982] 

An  Academy  op  Peace;  A  New  Way  to 
National  Security 

Not  long  ago,  an  Academy  of  Peace 
seemed  as  remote  as  landing  on  the  moon 
seemed  to  our  Renaissance  forebears.  But 
now  it  has  become  a  distinct  possibility  as 
the  American  people  express  their  anxiety 
about  the  possibilities  of  total  annihilation 
should  a  nuclear  exchange  occur. 

Congressional  hearings  are  taking  place 
this  week  on  legislation  introduced  last  No- 
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vember  to  esUblish  such  an  Academy.  Pol- 
lowing  presenUtion  of  the  final  Report  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Proposals  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  to  President  Reagan.  S.  1889  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Matsunaga.  the 
Chairman  of  the  commission.  A  Companion 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House.  Both  bills 
are  acquiring  numerous  sponsors.  It  is  Sena- 
tor Robert  Stafford's  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
that  is  conducting  the  April  21  hearing. 

The  Commission  in  its  Pinal  Report  found 
"that  the  absence  of  a  coordinated  national 
commitment  to  research,  education  and 
training  and  information  services  from  the 
field  of  peace  learning  has  caused  neglect  of 
peacemaking  knowledge  and  skills  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation's  effectiveness  In 
policy-making  and  policy  implementation  In 
international  affairs,  conflict,  and  war  " 

To  fill  this  vacuum,  the  commission  rec- 
ommended the  setting  up  of  an  independent 
nonprofit  corporation  to  "provide  the 
nation  with  a  balance  and  cost-effective  in- 
stitution that  win  make  the  field  of  peace 
learning  accessible  and  useful  to  scholars, 
analysts,  policymakers,  and  decision  makers 
In  international  affairs,  conflicts,  and  war." 

Hubert  Humphrey  would  be  happy  to 
know  how  far  the  idea  of  an  Academy  of 
Peace  has  come.  In  his  finsU  public  address 
on  the  Senate  Floor  December  15,  1977  he 
called  the  Academy  Proposal  "a  serious  obli- 
gation." Humphrey's  words  should  be  re- 
called. 

"It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  A  U.S. 
Academy  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
would  gather  and  focus  new  knowledge  on 
the  theory,  process  and  methods  of  achiev- 
ing peace  and  justice  on  the  international  as 
well  as  the  domestic  level.  It  would  provide 
new  alternatives  to  power  confrontations  as 
a  means  to  resolve  international  conflict .  .  . 
The  Peace  Academy  represents  a  new  fron- 
tier In  the  practical  social  sciences." 

As  the  groundswell  of  public  opinion 
against  the  arms  buildup  and  the  nuclear 
arsenal  grows,  as  it  is  almost  minute  by 
minute,  every  avenue  towards  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  conflicts  needs  to  be  explored. 
The  Peace  Academy  is  an  important  step 
ahead  to  returning  sanity  to  national  policy. 
Therefore,  it  is  exceptionally  appropriate 
that  hearings  on  the  Peace  Academy  Legis- 
lation should  take  place  during  Ground 
Zero  Week,  which  is  another  effort  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  to  steer  this  country  away  from 
nuclear  apocalypse. 

General  Omar  Bradley  speaking  with  a 
prescience  rare  to  generals,  remarked  in  a 
speech  in  Boston:  "We  have  grasped  the 
mystery  of  the  atom  and  rejected  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Ours  is  a  world  of 
nuclear  giants  and  ethical  infants.  We  know 
more  about  war  than  we  do  about  peace- 
more  about  killing  than  we  know  about 
living." 

The  drive  for  a  Peace  Academy  has  been 
spearheaded  by  the  National  Peace  Acade- 
my Campaign.  Milton  C.  Mapes.  Jr..  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Campaign  and  a  driving 
force  to  help  turn  the  idea  of  an  Academy 
Into  a  Pederal  institution,  in  an  address  to 
the  Plrst  Congregational  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Washington  pointed  out: 

"Throughout  our  history  National  Securi- 
ty has  meant  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
if  attacked,  so  we  prepared  and  trained  the 
best  military  men  we  could  find— and  now 
those  same  experts  tell  us  no  defense  is  pos- 
sible in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  .  .  .  Sud- 
denly our  four  military  academies  and  five 
war  colleges  are  inadequate  because  the  old 
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rules  don't  apply.  If  defense  is  impossible, 
then  we  must  redefine  National  Security— 
and  somehow  the  definition  always  comes 
down  to  Peace.  Even  banning  nuclear  weap- 
ons, however  desirable  that  would  W.  is  in- 
adequate, because  in  five  years'  time  our  sci- 
entists are  perfectly  capable  of  developing 
six  other  ways  to  wipe  out  the  human  race. 
What  we  must  t>an  Is  war  itself. 

"The  point  is  that  war  is  no  longer  just; 
anachronistic  as  a  method  of  solving  human 
problems— it  is  truly  obsolete.  There  Is  no 
problem  great  enough  to  be  solved  by  nucle- 
ar weapons." 

It  appears  that  many  fjeople  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  war.  in  this  nucle- 
ar age  of  metabomlw  and  super-missiles,  is 
indeed  obsolete  as  a  political  or  any  other 
kind  of  solution  except  for  the  destruction 
of  life  on  earth.  The  Peace  Academy  with 
its  emphasis  on  conflict  resolution  is  a  turn- 
ing away  from  the  war  mentality  that  has 
guided  mankind  for  thousands  of  years. 
Let's  hope  it  is  not  too  late. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee 
(AVC).  sharing  in  the  general  yearnings  for 
peace,  passed  the  following  resolution  at  its 
National  Convention  last  year  endorsing  the 
Peace  Academy: 

THE  NATIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY 

Whereas,  the  improvement  of  our  nation- 
al capability  in  the  resolution  of  conflict  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  domestic 
tranquility  in  the  years  ahead;  and 

Whereas,  the  nonviolent  resolution  of 
conflict  on  the  international  scene  has 
become  essential  to  the  survival  of  human 
civilization  and  possibly  of  the  human  race 
itself;  and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
institution  for  training  selected  individuals 
both  from  our  country  and  from  other  na- 
tions would  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
worldwide  pool  of  trained  experts  in  conflict 
resolution  who  could  contribute  to  lowering 
the  levels  of  conflict  and  violence  at  all 
levels  of  society:  and 

Whereas,  such  lowering  of  worldwide  con- 
flict and  tension  levels  would  greatly  facili- 
tate rational  and  progressive  steps  toward 
disarmament;  and 

Whereas,  we  already  have  four  national 
academies  devoted  to  instruction  In  the  res- 
olution of  conflict  by  the  use  of  force;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  development  of  con- 
flict resolution  techniques  and  theory  has 
made  the  establishment  of  a  National  Peace 
Academy  a  realistic  and  hopeful  national 
goal;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Peace  Academy 
Commission  established  by  Congress  has 
completed  its  one-year  study  and  Is  expect- 
ed to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress this  summer  and  to  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Academy  of  Peace 
and  propose  legislation  for  enactment  by 
the  97th  Congress  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  Academy:  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Board  of  AVC  has 
long  supported  and  endorsed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Peace  Academy; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  by  action  of 
its  National  Convention  hereby  endorses 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Peace  Acad- 
emy and  urges  its  memtiers  and  local  chap- 
ters to  support  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Peace  Academy  Campaign  to  achieve  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Peace  Academy; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  further  urges  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
National  Peace  Academy  for  instruction  and 
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research  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  con- 
flict at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

For  further  information  about  the  work 
of  the  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign, 
contact  them  at  110  Maryland  Ave..  N.E.. 
Suite  409.  Washington.  DC  20002. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCTION 
OF  H.R.  6167 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1235  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  patents)  In  order  to  make  clear  that 
the  benefits  of  that  section  apply  to 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  patents  arising 
out  of  research  done  at  universities 
and  other  qualified  nonprofit  research 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  also  makes  clear  that  certificates 
of  plant  variety  protection,  which  pro- 
vide statutory  protection  for  new  vari- 
eties of  plants  comparable  to  the  pro- 
tection provided  to  other  inventions 
by  the  Patent  Act,  will  be  treated  as 
patents  for  the  purpose  of  section 
1235. 

Generally,  section  1235  provides  for 
treatment  as  long-term  capital  gain  or 
loss  of  any  gain  or  loss  recognized 
upon  the  sale  of  a  patent  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  created  the  invention  cov- 
ered by  the  patent  or  who  purchased 
his  Interest  in  the  patent  from  the  in- 
ventor before  the  Invention  was  re- 
duced to  practice.  This  section  of  the 
Code  was  enacted  in  1954  in  order  to 
stimulate  inventive  activity  by  giving 
favorable  tax  treatment  to  inventors 
and  to  other  individuals  who  finance 
the  work  of  inventors. 

In  1981.  Congress  recognized  a  na- 
tional need  to  encourage  increased  re- 
search and  development  activity,  and 
added  section  44F  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  tax  credits  to 
businesses  which  increase  their  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  so  doing.  Congress  recognized 
the  vital  role  that  our  universities,  col- 
leges, and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
play  in  our  national  research  effort  by 
specifically  providing  that  expendi- 
tures made  to  finance  basic  research 
at  such  institutions  could  qualify  for 
the  research  and  development  credit. 

In  this  time  when  public  funding  for 
university  based  research  activity  is 
being  severely  cut  back,  it  is  urgent 
that  we  encourage  the  private  sector 
to  increase  its  level  of  support.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  section  1235 
not  act  as  a  disincentive  for  the  pri- 
vate funding  of  university-based  re- 
search. At  present,  however,  a  person 
who  finances  the  research  of  a  par- 
ticular scientist  or  inventor  can  more 
clearly  obtain  the  benefits  of  section 
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1235  if  the  scientist  is  not  affiliated 
with  a  university  than  if  he  is.  Many, 
If  not  most,  universities  have  policies 
or  contracts  with  their  faculty,  staff, 
and  students  under  which  patents  and 
similar  property  rights  belong  to  the 
university.  Attempts  to  structure  pri- 
vate funding  of  unversity-based  re- 
search so  that  patents  or  similar  prop- 
erty rights  wiU  flow  to  the  research 
sponsor  and  payments  will  flow  from 
the  sponsor  to  the  researcher  in  order 
to  meet  the  literal  requirements  of  the 
present  statute  may  disturb  the  tradi- 
tional relationships  between  the  insti- 
tution and  its  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  make 
clear  that  a  person  who  finances  uni- 
versity-based research,  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
section  1235.  will  not  be  denied  those 
benefits  merely  because  the  university 
or  other  nonprofit  institution  is  also  a 
party  to  the  financing  arrangements. 

As  passed  in  1954.  section  1235  refers 
only  to  "patents,"  without  defining 
that  term.  Regulations  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1957  define  a 
"patent"  to  be  a  patent  granted  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Patent  Act  or 
a  similar  foreign  patent.  In  1970,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Plant  Variety  Protec- 
tion Act  in  order  to  provide  developers 
of  new  and  valuable  sexually  produced 
varieties  of  plants  a  form  of  proprie- 
tary right  to  such  varieties  comparable 
to  that  available  for  other  types  of  in- 
ventions (including  for  example  plant 
hybrids,  which  cannot  be  sexually  re- 
produced in  a  stable  fashion). 

In  today's  world,  with  its  every  in- 
creasing demands  for  food  and  fiber, 
research  leading  to  improved  varieties 
of  plants  must  be  given  the  highest 
priority,  and  our  tax  laws  should  not 
treat  such  research  any  less  favorably 
than  other  types.  It  is  arguable  that  a 
Certificate  of  Plant  Variety  Protection 
should  qualify  as  a  patent  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1235;  however,  this  ar- 
gument has  not  been  tested  in  any 
court.  My  bill  would  clarify  that  Cer- 
tificates of  Plant  Variety  Protection 
do  qualify  for  section  1235  treat- 
ment.* 
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ing  support  to  keep  the  McLean  area 
farm  open. 

A  partnership  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  citizens  has  been  working  to- 
gether since  last  spring  to  preserve  the 
farm,  a  working  re-creation  of  an  18th 
century  colonial  farm  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  was  forced  to  close 
briefly  last  March  because  of  budget 
restrictions.  Because  of  the  farm's 
popularity,  especially  as  an  education- 
al facility  for  schoolchildren,  the 
Friends  of  Turkey  Run  Farm  formed 
to  keep  the  facility  operating. 

Since  then  this  public-private  part- 
nership has  rallied  community  support 
for  the  farm  and  in  February  an- 
nounced a  fund  drive  campaign  to 
match  a  $250,000  challenge  made  by 
Dr.  Claude  Moore  of  Loudoun  County 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  endow- 
ment fund  to  provide  income  for  the 
farm's  future  operation.  Dr.  Moore 
has  agreed  to  invest  $250,000  to  under- 
write the  farm  if  the  group  c&n  raise  a 
like  amount  by  April  30,  1982. 

The  chaUenge  Is  a  test  of  the  degree 
of  connmunlty  support  for  the  farm 
and  we  are  very  encouraged  that  the 
group  is  now  within  $90,000  of  its  goal. 

The  efforts  of  the  Friends  of  Turkey 
Run  Farm  prove  that  government  and 
the  private  sector  can  be  successful 
partners'  in  the  sharing  of  support  for 
worthy  and  valuable  projects  such  as 
Turkey  Run  Farm.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leaerues  will  join  me  in  saluting  the 
Friends  of  Turkey  Run  Farm  on  this 
"Turkey  Run  Farm  Day."« 


TURKEY  RUN  FARM  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  special  occasion 
today  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia. April  27,  1982,  has  been  officially 
proclaimed  by  Gov.  Charles  Robb  and 
by  the  Counties  of  Fairfax  and  Arling- 
ton as  "Turkey  Run  Farm  Day"  as  a 
way  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
Friends  of  Turkey  Run  Farm  In  secur- 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  heard  over  and  over  again 
that  the  past  and  future  cuts  which 
the  administration  has  proposed  In 
social  programs  will  not  affect  the 
safety  net  that  will  protect  the  truly 
needy.  Unfortunately,  simply  saying 
something  does  not  make  It  so.  This 
evening,  CBS  television  Is  presenting  a 
documentary,  hosted  by  Bill  Moyers, 
entitled  "People  Like  Us."  This  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  has  printed  a 
preview  of  the  program  by  critic  Tom 
Shales,  who  considers  it  one  of  the 
most  important  television  documenta- 
ries in  the  recent  past.  If  the  program 
at  all  lives  up  to  the  billing  that  Mr. 
Shale's  preview  provides  for  it,  I  would 
share  his  hope  that  perhaps  "some  of 
official  Washington  will  tear  itself 
away  from  its  white  wine  long  enough 
to  watch  it." 

The  safety  net  no  longer  exists  for 
many  in  this  country,  and  they  are  not 
all  the  stereotypical  welfare  cheats 
and  freeloaders  that  the  administra- 
tion would  like  us  to  believe  they  are. 
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There  are  deserving,  hardworking 
people  in  the  country  who  are  being 
hurt,  and  being  hurt  badly,  by  the  ide- 
ological rigidity  of  an  administration 
of,  by.  and  for  the  rich.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  watch  this  documentary 
this  evening.  Hiding  our  heads  In  the 
sand  may  soothe  our  consciences,  but 
It  does  little  to  solve  the  problems  that 
the  truly  needy  of  this  country  are  ex- 
periencing. 

Through  The  Safety  Net— The  Victims  of 
Reagan's  Aoministration 

(By  Tom  Shales) 

Tonight's  edition  of  "CBS  Reports," 
"People  Like  Us."  could  mark  a  turning 
point  in  American  public  opinion  toward  the 
Reagan  administration  and  its  cavalier 
treatment  of  the  poor.  This  could  be  the 
most  Influential  network  documentary  since 
"Teddy,"  the  1979  Roger  Mudd  interview 
that  effectively  killed  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy's chances  for  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination  the  following  year. 

Though  probably  not  intended  as  a  direct 
attack  on  administration  policies,  the  effect 
of  "People  Lake  Us "  is  to  alter  one's  image 
of  President  Reagan  from  that  of  well- 
meaning  boob  to  something  more  along  the 
lines  of  callous  cad. 

Neither  Reagan  nor  any  of  his  army  of 
gray  spokesmen  and  ax-wielding  henchmen 
Is  seen  on  the  report— at  8  on  Channel  9— 
but  it  is  difficult  to  watch  the  program's 
four  stories  of  hardship  and  destitution  and 
not  invoke  the  visual  memory  of  the  presi- 
dent romping  in  the  surf  outside  Claudette 
Colbert's  house  In  Barbados,  and  the  dis- 
tressing symbolism  that  goes  with  it:  The 
president  splashes  about  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  while  Americans  go  hungry.  Even 
the  people  on  this  program,  victims  of 
Reaganomics  all.  are  reluctant  to  say  a  word 
against  him.  but  the  program  leaves  one 
feeling  that  a  very  fragile  bubble  is  just 
about  to  burst. 

"These  are  people  who  have  slipped 
through  the  safety  net  and  are  falling 
away."  says  correspondent  Bill  Moyers  in 
his  introduction.  "In  the  great  outcry  about 
spending,  some  helpless  people  are  getting 
hurt.  No  one  Imows  how  many."  But  the 
number  of  people  isn't  the  issue.  What  is 
happening  to  those  profiled  shouldn't  be 
happening  to  anybody,  anywhere,  and  most 
of  all.  not  here. 

This  program  is  a  killer.  Perhaps  some  of 
official  Washington  wiU  be  able  to  tear 
itself  away  from  its  white  wine  long  enough 
to  watch  it.  It  tells  its  four  stories  eloquent- 
ly and  powerfully. 

The  first  is  about  a  man  with  cerebral 
palsy  who  lives  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren in  Ohio  and  was  dropped  from  the 
Social  Security  disability  rolls,  as  part  of 
Reaganesque  cost-cutting  measures,  last 
year;  bureaucrats  decided,  without  examin- 
ing him,  that  he  was  suddenly  fit  to  take  a 
desk  job.  The  man  almost  weeps  as  he  vows 
to  Moyers  that  he  will  not  give  up  his  home 
in  spite  of  the  new  crisis.  In  one  heart- 
wrenching  sequence,  the  camera  captures 
the  humiliation  and  degradation  In  the 
faces  of  the  man  and  his  wife  as  they  sit 
quietly  while  a  welfare  worker  phones  a 
local  charity  in  an  effort  to  get  them  some 
hand-out  food. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  Hispanic  woman  who 
works  part  time,  and  who  has  a  13-year-old 
son  who  needs  major  surgery  to  avoid  devel- 
oping cancer,  has  been  dropped  from  wel- 
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fare  and  Medicaid  as  part  of  the  new 
Reacan  blood  bath.  The  woman  finds  she  is 
actually  going  to  be  penalized  under  revised 
rules  for  having  gone  back  to  work,  so  she  Is 
forced  to  quit  her  Job  and  go  back  on  wel- 
fare full  time. 

In  Wisconsin.  Moyers  talks  to  the  mother 
of  a  13-year-old  girl  who  has  suffered  two 
strokes  and  lies  speechless  in  a  coma.  Be- 
cause of  Reagan -mandated  changes  In  Med- 
icaid rules,  the  girl  must  be  taken  from  her 
home  and  the  care  of  visiting  nurses  and 
placed  In  an  Institution.  The  camera  Is  there 
on  the  day  the  child  is  taken  away,  as  the 
mother  cries.  "I  Just  cant  take  It."  A  nurse 
says  of  the  insensltlvlty  that  caused  this 
tragedy  to  occur,  "Ifs  going  to  make  en- 
emies out  of  our  own  people." 

Finally,  in  Milwaukee.  Moyers  visits  a 
church  which  provides  food  for  the  down- 
trodden and  has  seen  the  demand  for  such 
charity  double  in  the  past  year.  This  would 
seem  an  example  of  Reagan's  oft-Invoked 
private  sector  moving  into  the  breach  left 
by  the  government's  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  disadvantaged.  But  a  volunteer 
at  the  church  notes  of  the  Reagan  economic 
czars.  "They're  asking  the  wrong  people  to 
sacrifice." 

Father  Steve  Gllko.  who  supervises  the 
volunteer  program,  tells  Moyers.  "Us  unfair 
to  put  any  poor  person  in  the  precarious  sit- 
uation of  having  to  depend  on  the  generous 
whims  of  the  wealthy."  Moyers  quotes  the 
Reagan  contention  that  the  "truly  needy" 
are  being  provided  for.  "The  American  citi- 
zen who  can  say  that. '"  Oliko  responds,  "is 
blind." 

The  program  also  puts  the  He  to  the  pet 
Reagan  myth  that  If  we  can  Just  eliminate 
welfare  cheating,  everything  about  the 
economy  will  be  hunky-dory  (and  we"ll  be 
able  to  afford  Reagans  trillion-dollar  de 
fense  budget).  Moyers  says  far  more  reve- 
nue is  lost  through  underreporting  of 
income  to  the  IRS  than  through  welfare 
cheating,  that  the  government  Is  bilked  out 
of  seven  times  the  welfare  budget  by  tax 
cheating  each  year.  A  lawyer  retained  by 
the  Ohio  man  with  cerebral  palsy  says  of 
welfare  money,  ""The  people  who  are  the  so- 
called  cheats  are  the  ones  that  are  still  get- 
ting It.  They  are  the  ones  who  know  how 
the  system  works." 

Moyers  is  such  a  skillful  and  resourceful 
Journalist  that  It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  his 
strongest  suit;  he  wrote  the  script  for  the 
program  with  producer-director  Judy 
Towers  Reemtsma.  But  where  he  shines 
most  is  probably  in  the  Interviews  with  the 
victims,  whom  he  never  patronizes.  Moyers 
has  his  detractors,  and  even  his  fallibilities, 
but  damn,  he's  good.  He  may  be  The  Best. 

"People  Like  Us"  was  brilliantly  shot  by 
Tom  Spain  and  Rick  Thompson,  and  edited 
by  Merle  Worth.  This  documentation  of  a 
shameful  moment  for  America  constitutes 
another  proud  hour  for  CBS  News  and.  es- 
pecially. "CBS  Reports  ."• 


HEALTH  PLANNING  BLOCK 
GRANT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  look  at  a  fun- 
damental rewrite  of  the  health  plan- 
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nlng  statute.  The  present  health  plan- 
ning system  was  designed  to  address 
excess  hospital  bed  capacity,  duplica- 
tion of  services,  and  the  assurance  of 
quality  health  care  to  all  citizens.  We 
all  continue  to  support  these  goals. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
planning  system  Is  improperly  struc- 
tured to  address  these  legislative 
changes. 

I  believe  that  any  restructured  plan- 
ning system  mtist  not  retard  the  devel- 
opment of  an  innovative  and  cost-ef- 
fective health  care  delivery  system.  On 
the  contrary  this  new  planning  system 
should  encourage  these  activities 
while  paying  attention  to  unneeded  fa- 
cility construction  and  institutional 
health  service  duplication. 

The  Federal  planning  system 
reached  its  zenith  in  1980.  a  year  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  appro- 
priated $167  million  for  planning  pur- 
poses. For  the  current  year,  some  $64 
million  have  been  appropriated.  The 
administration  supports  repeal  of 
planning,  and  as  such  has  asked  for  a 
mere  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
phaseout  activities. 

This  program  derives  its  statutory 
authority  from  60  pages  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  In  order  to  inter- 
pret these  60  pages  of  statute,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices has  seen  fit  to  publish  79  pages  of 
complicated  Federal  regulations.  And 
yet.  despite  all  the  Federal  attention 
to  health  planning,  there  is  serious 
and  sincere  concern  as  to  its  efficacy. 

In  hearings  before  the  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  last 
month,  we  received  conflicting  testi- 
mony. Some  witnesses  testified  that 
health  planning  was  a  valueless  activi- 
ty. Others  stated  that  the  "Certificate 
of  Need"  program,  properly  adminis- 
tered, had  merit. 

Reflecting  the  diversity  of  opinion 
expressed  In  our  subcommittee.  Mem- 
bers have  introduced  two  broadly  di- 
vergent pieces  of  legislation.  One, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Shelby)  would  forthrightly 
repeal  title  XV  in  its  entirety.  The 
other,  written  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  our  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Waxman,  would 
revise  and  refocus  the  tired  provisions 
of  title  XV. 

I  have  been  working  for  some 
months  to  find  a  means  to  reorient  the 
health  planning  system.  To  this  end.  I 
supported  and  will  continue  to  support 
the  repeal  of  title  XV.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  support  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  revision  and  extension  of 
some  form  of  certificate  of  need  activi- 
ty. I  have  written  legislation.  Intro- 
duced today,  which  reflects  these  two 
principles. 

My  bill  focuses  responsibility  for  the 
planning  process.  First,  it  repeals  title 
XV.  It  then  goes  on  to  establish  a  new 
block  grant  program  in  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Under 
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this  optional  program,  a  participating 
State's  Governor  will  devise  a  State 
health  plan,  and  a  designated  State 
agency  will  then  apply  and  enforce  the 
plan.  Through  use  of  this  linear 
scheme,  the  present  confusing  and 
wasteful  system  is  scrapped.  In  its 
place  is  a  program  which  turns  the  ex- 
isting system  on  its  side.  It  forces  erst- 
while planners  to  actually  plan.  This  is 
because  under  my  formulation,  the 
State  health  plan  will  be  the  critical 
document,  explaining  how  a  State 
wants  to  distribute  its  health  re- 
sources. The  State  will  be  the  sole 
author  of  its  program,  as  no  Federal 
standards,  criteria,  or  guidelines  will 
apply. 

To  insure  enforcement  of  the  plan, 
the  bill  provides  that  a  participating 
State  will  use  the  'Certificate  of 
Need"  program.  Moving  from  the 
present  system,  my  bill  anticipates 
that  certificate  of  need  applications 
will  be  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  the 
State  health  plan.  At  present,  the  cer- 
tificate of  need  process  is  used  as  a  dis- 
cretionary franchising  activity  by 
social  engineers.  I  contemplate  a 
system  whereby  the  planners  will  ac- 
tually plan,  and  then  will  be  held  to 
the  consequences  of  their  decisions. 

Under  my  program,  the  only  basis 
on  which  an  application  for  a  CON 
can  be  denied  would  be  explicit  prohi- 
bition of  the  applied-for  activity  in  the 
State  health  plan.  In  addition.  I  set 
out  relatively  high  thresholds  for 
review.  For  capital  expenditures,  I 
contemplate  a  $10  million  minimum 
threshold.  For  new  institutional 
health  services.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
threshold  of  $1.5  million.  To  mitigate 
the  stringency  of  mandatory  thresh- 
olds, however,  I  have  provided  for 
lower  thresholds  upon  a  proper  show- 
ing of  necessary  resources  of  money 
and  personnel  by  the  petitioning 
State. 

By  setting  these  relatively  high 
thresholds.  I  believe  that  planning 
agencies  will  thereby  be  forced  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  the  most  impor- 
tant applications.  At  present,  planning 
agencies  expend  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  resources  on  minor 
applications  brought  into  the  pr(x;ess 
by  extremely  low  thresholds. 

In  addition,  my  bill  sets  forth  specif- 
ic procedural  due  process  guidelines  to 
insure  that  all  affected  parties  will 
have  opportunities  to  be  heard  both  as 
to  development  of  the  State  health 
plan  and  as  to  specific  CON  review  ac- 
tivities. Further,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  persons  adversely  affected  by 
a  State's  failure  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  its  agreement  could  bring  suit 
in  Federal  district  court  under  the 
device  of  "Federal  question"  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  an  action  would  seek  to  re- 
quire the  State  to  carry  out  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  addition  to  the  programmatic 
changes,  repeal,  and  procedure  re- 
quirements, my  bill  contains  a 
"simset"  clause.  I  Insert  this  anticipat- 
ing that  Congress  will  address  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  health  care  deliv- 
ery and  finauice  system  in  the  coming 
years.  I  believe  that  an  automatic 
repeal  of  the  planning  program  will 
focus  congressional  attention  on  this 
unavoidable  problem. 

The  health  plarming  process  must 
have  indisputable  credibility  if  it  is  to 
work.  In  order  to  have  that  credibility, 
it  must  be  fairly  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  Under 
my  bill,  planning  cannot  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  intensive  regulatory  con- 
trol. On  the  contrary,  this  bill  would 
require  the  State  to  determine  its  own 
health  needs  and  then  to  carry  out  its 
own  determination  by  reviewing  only 
the  largest  expendltiu-es  regarding 
new  health  services  and  facilities.  As 
such,  I  trust  that  the  review  process 
will  at  long  last  address  its  original 
goals. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  my  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  In  this  issue. 

Sbctioi»-by-Sbction  Amm-ysis— Health 
Planning  Block  Grant  Act  or  1982 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  Health  Planning 
Block  Grant  Act  of  1982. 

Section  2.  Repeals  Title  XV  (Health  Plan- 
ning) of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  in  its 
entirety. 

Section  3.  Block  Grants  for  Health  Plan- 
ning: creates  a  new  Part  D  of  Title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  will 
contain  the  following  new  sections: 

■"Section  1941.  Authorization  of  Appro- 
priation: authorizes  $50  million  for  FY  1983. 
$52  million  for  FY  1984.  and  $54  million  for 
FY  1985. 

"Section  1942.  Allotments:  provides  per 
capita  allotment  formula  based  on  recent 
census  data.  Unobligated  funds  will  t>e  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury.  Provides  payment 
mechanism  for  state  allotments. 

'"Section  1944.  Use  of  allotments:  funds 
must  be  used  to  operate  a  Certificate  of 
Need  program.  In  addition,  other  functions 
are  provided  for  at  the  option  of  the  desig- 
nated state  agency.  These  include  encour- 
agement of  public  participation,  support  for 
local  government  entities  to  assist  states  in 
planning,  interaction  with  government-run 
institutions  regarding  alternative  delivery 
strategies,  and  support  for  the  development 
of  alternative  monitoring  activities. 

""Section  1945.  Application:  Report  on  In- 
tended Expenditures:  provides  a  simplified 
application  procedure  and  provision  for 
state  reporting  of  intended  use  of  funds. 

"Section  1946.  Reports  and  audits:  pro- 
vides simplified  reporting  system  of  activi- 
ties undertaken  pursuant  to  state's  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary.  Also  specifies  that 
copies  of  such  reports  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  or  agency.  Further,  par- 
ticipating states  must  submit  a  report  show- 
ing conformance  with  an  audit  requirement 
to  the  Secretary  at  least  every  two  years. 

"Section  1951.  Certificate  of  Need  pro- 
gram: requires  issuance  of  a  Certificate  of 
Need  for  new  institutional  health  services 
and  capital  expenditures.  '"New  institutional 
health  service"'  Is  defined  and  the  minimum 
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threshold  for  review  is  set  at  $1.5  million. 
"Capital  expenditure"  is  defined  and  has  a 
minimum  threshold  set  at  $10  million.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  application  by  a  state  to 
the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  minimum 
thresholds  to  $750,000  for  services  and  $5 
million  for  capital  expenditures  upon  a  dem- 
onstration of  adequate  personnel  and  finan- 
cial resources.  Further,  the  state  is  required 
to  specify  maximum  amounts  to  be  expend- 
ed under  a  CON  without  a  need  for  further 
review  of  anticipated  expenditures.  A  state 
agency  Is  permitted  to  withdraw  a  CON 
upon  a  showing  of  lack  of  good  faith  In  com- 
pliance by  an  applicant. 

"Section  1952.  Criteria  for  review:  the 
State  Health  Plan  Is  established  as  the  criti- 
cal document  which  drives  the  Certificate  of 
Need  program.  The  SHP  will  be  Issued  by 
the  governor  of  the  state  and  must  Include: 
description  of  needed  health  services  to  pro- 
vide quality  health  care  to  all  persons  in  the 
state:  description  of  service  distribution 
within  the  state  to  maximize  ease  of  admin- 
istration; professional  training  program  clin- 
ical needs;  and.  description  of  the  availabil- 
ity and  need  for  health  care  facilities  and 
institutional  training  programs.  Further,  an 
evidentiary  hearing  with  an  opportunity  for 
cross-examination  of  the  formulators  of  the 
SHP  is  provided  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
plan.  Based  on  the  information  set  forth  in 
the  SHP.  the  designated  state  agency  is  re- 
quired to  approve  CON  applications  unless 
the  subject  project  is  "directly  and  substan- 
tially contrary"  to  explicit  provisions  of  the 
plan.  Further,  plan  must  be  updated  at  least 
every  two  years.  CON  issuance  may  not  be 
made  subject  to  extraneous  conditions  unre- 
lated to  the  SHP.  or  actions  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  applicant.  CON  applications  will 
be  deemed  approved  if  not  approved  or  re- 
jected by  the  state  agency  within  90  busi- 
ness days. 

"Section  1953.  Procedural  requirements: 
state  administrative  procedure  law  will 
apply  In  most  circumstances.  Where  such 
law  does  not  cover  certain  situations,  this 
section  provides  for  formal  administrative 
hearings  and  review.  Where  a  state's  law 
does  not  provide  for  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions,  such  review  Is  provid- 
ed for  with  respect  to  a  CON.  In  addition, 
the  SHP  is  made  reviewable." 

Section  4.  Effective  Date:  the  repeal  and 
block  grant  program  will  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982,  or  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, whichever  occurs  later. 

Section  5.  ""Sunset"'  Clause:  provides  that 
at  the  end  of  the  third  complete  successive 
fiscal  year  after  enactment,  the  block  grant 
is  automatically  repealed.  Also  contains  a 
""savings"  clause  so  that  sunset  would  not 
prejudice  pending  legal  proceedings.* 


STILL  A  SILLY  TAX 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently spoke  briefly  about  the  silliness 
of  the  4-percent  surtax  in  Incomes 
over  $35,000  that  is  being  talked  about 
in  Washington.  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  siUier  it  seems  to  impose  an  in- 
crease in  marginal  tax  rates  at  the 
very  time  when  lowering  the  marginal 
rates  is  the  only  hope  we  have  of  in- 
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creasing    savings    and    thus    bringing 
down  interest  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  I  raised 
against  the  surtax,  a  recent  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  made  a 
number  of  others.  For  one  thing,  the 
Journal  notes  that  personal  savings 
rates  have  begun  to  rise  on  the 
strength  of  promised  tax  cuts.  Howev- 
er, any  continued  improvement  will 
depend  on  us  keeping  faith  with  the 
taxpayers,  and  not  reneging  on  the  tax 
cuts  already  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Surtax  Silliness,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Surtax  Silliness 

Those  anonymous  White  House  aides,  and 
a  not-so-anonymous  Treasury  Secretary,  are 
at  it  again,  sending  "signals"  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  about  to  give  up  his  resistance  to 
congressional  deficit  mongers  and  embrace 
the  silliest  Idea  they  have  come  up  with  yet. 
We're  talking,  of  course,  about  that  4% 
Income  tax  ""surcharge"  included  in  the 
latest  budget  compromise  (read  it  capitula- 
tion) package. 

The  surcharge  would  apply  only  to  In- 
comes over  $35,000.  Which  means  that  it  re- 
verses supply-side  economics,  and  returns  to 
the  pattern  the  voters  elected  Ronald 
Reagan  to  break.  The  soak-the-rich  rhetoric 
means  that  fewer  people  would  pay  the  tax 
than  would  escape  It.  marking  a  return  to 
the  familiar  political  snake  oil.  The  cutoff 
also  means  that  It  would  reduce  the  rewards 
for  success.  And  In  particular.  It  would  be  a 
tax  specially  aimed  at  the  strata  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  provide  the  nation's  savings. 
That  this  savings-reducing  tax  Is  offered  In 
the  name  of  reducing  interest  rates  is  the 
capstone  of  congressional  silliness. 

Savings,  of  course,  finance  both  private 
and  government  borrowing,  and  are  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  interest  rate  equation. 
One  of  the  most  widely  accepted  features  of 
economic  policy  since  Mr.  Reagan's  election 
has  been  the  restoration  of  incentives  to 
save.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  stabilize 
the  dollar,  thus  giving  savers  some  hope 
that  their  savings  won't  be  eroded  away  by 
Inflation.  Market  Interest  rates  for  small 
savers  have  been  restored,  although  that 
was  less  the  work  of  government  than  of  the 
private  Innovators  who  created  money 
market  funds.  Most  of  all.  tax  policy  has 
been  altered,  following  up  the  1978  reduc- 
tions In  capital  gains  levies  with  last  year's 
cap  on  investment  income  taxation. 

The  whole  point  of  this  is  obvious,  or 
should  be.  If  the  private  sector  is  ever  to  re- 
store itself,  with  a  higher  rate  of  job  cre- 
ation and  growth  in  competitive  efficiency, 
it  must  have  more  capital.  The  shift  In 
policy  has  begun  to  bear  fruit.  After  sinking 
to  an  abysmal  rate  in  1980.  personal  sav- 
ings recovered  somewhat  in  the  latter  part 
of  1981.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  first  important  Reagan  tax  rate  cuts 
don't  take  effect  until  July,  and  whether 
the  recovery  in  savings  will  continue  is  de- 
pendent on  whether  the  tax  cut  promise 
will  be  kept. 

Congressional  leaders,  unwilling  to  make 
any  serious  effort  to  cut  the  federal  budget, 
want  to  jettison  the  tax  cuts,  wholly  or  in 
part,  before  they  have  a  chance  to  benefit 
the  economy.  Their  version  of  saving  is  to 
tax  away  income  and  apply  it  to  their  swell- 
ing budgets.  That  insures  capital  star\'ation 
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In  the  private  sector  ard  continued  econom- 
ic decline. 

Treasury  Secretary  ReK&n  did  his  deficit 
mongering  on  Good  Morning.  America" 
yesterday.  He  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  there  is  no  accepUble  compromise  on 
this  issue.  The  only  course  Is  to  force  Con- 
gress to  do  Its  Job. 

President  Reagan  said  at  his  Wednesday 
press  conference  that  he  was  neither 
•ruling  out  nor  ruling  In"  the  tax  surcharge. 
He  wisely  refused  to  describe  what  Chief  of 
Staff  Jim  Baker  has  been  doing  on  the  Hill 
as  "negotiations."  He  can  win  his  fight  with 
Congress  because  the  voters  are  on  his  side 
But  he  Is  getting  precious  little  help  from 
his  own  appointees.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DETERRENCE  REQUIRES  THE 
RIGHT  TOOLS 


NOTE  OP  CONDOLENCE 


HON.  MARC  L  MARKS 

OP  PDtHSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  a  sense  of  shock  and  deep  sadness 
that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  and 
my  friend  John  Ashbrook. 

Perhaps  the  high  regard  and  genu- 
ine affection  I  had  for  John  Is  best  ex- 
pressed by  a  note  of  condolence  I  sent 
to  his  wife  and  children. 

Text  of  letter  follows: 

WASHlNOTOIt.  D.C. 

AprH  27.  1982. 
Mrs.  Jean  Asrbrook. 
910  West  ViUage  Drive, 
Newark,  Ohio 

DcAJt  Mrs.  Askbrook  Ain>  Children:  I 
write  you  as  a  colleague  of  John's  who  very 
early  In  my  first  year  learned  to  admire  him 
and  respect  him  and  his  views.  You  may  not 
be  aware  but  I  am  sure  that  my  voting 
record  and  John's  voting  record,  over  the  six 
years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  his 
colleague,  are  probably  as  dissimilar  as  any 
two  in  the  House.  However,  at  no  time  to 
my  knowledge,  did  that  ever  interfere  with 
our  friendship.  John,  although  disagreeing 
with  my  positions  most  of  the  time,  always 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  voicing  them 
and  did  not  ever  belittle  me.  I  appreciated 
that  more  than  I  can  tell  you  since  that  was 
not  always  true  of  other  colleagues  of  mine 
who  may  not  have  agreed  with  me  in  my  po- 
sitions. 

Your  very  dear  husband  went  so  far 
before  the  last  election  to  voluntarily  offer 
to  come  and  campaign  In  my  behalf.  Al- 
though to  do  so  I  am  certain  would  have 
tarnished  him  at  least  to  some  degree— yet 
he  never  considered  that  was  Important  but 
only  considered  that  helping  me  return,  in 
spite  of  my  off-times  differences  of  opinion 
with  him.  was  important. 

Your  husband— your  father— my  friend, 
John  Ashbrook.  was  In  fact  one  of  the  great 
Americans.  I  admired  him  and  truly  I  will 
miss  him. 

Having  experienced  a  death  in  my  own 
family  of  someone  very  close.  I  at  least  to 
some  small  extent  can  share  with  you  your 
feelings  at  this  time.  I  send  to  you  all  the 
love  and  affection  of  my  entire  family. 
Respectfully. 

Marc  Lincoln  Marks. 

Member  of  Congress.m 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
America  intends  to  survive  on  its  own 
terms  on  this  planet,  it  must  have  the 
proper  tools.  Military  strength  is  one 
of  those  tools.  And  in  our  military 
toolbox  we  must  have  the  specific  in- 
strument to  cope  with  Irregular  war- 
fare. 

It  is  easy  for  Congress  to  overlook 
this  vital  tool.  Irregular  warfare  does 
not  call  for  vast  hardware  programs.  It 
does  not  please  powerful  constituent 
Interests,  and  it  is  an  area  only  dimly 
understood  by  most.  In  the  ^rvices 
specializing  in  irregular  warfare  Is  not 
a  promising  career  path.  Yet  irregular 
wars  are  now  being  fought  throughout 
the  globe.  Clearly  they  represent  the 
greatest  live-fire  threat  to  our  surviv- 
al. But  they  are  also  the  kind  of  wars 
which  we,  because  of  neglect,  are  least 
prepared  to  cope  with  mentally  or 
physically. 

Andy  Messing's  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  is  a  good  presentation  on 
the  problem,  the  situation,  and  the  di- 
rection we  should  go  in.  He  speaks 
with  authority  and  insight.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  article  and 
think  about  the  issues  Mr.  Messing 
raises. 

The  article  follows: 

Thinking  Jrrxcttlar  Warfare 
(By  F.  Andy  Messing.  Jr.) 

Vienna.  Va.— In  Washington,  hundreds  of 
defense  experts  have  been  spending  count- 
less hours  debating  how  to  use  defense  dol- 
lars to  rejuvenate  our  conventional  and  nu- 
clear forces.  While  this  thinking  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  proper  mixture  of  deter- 
rent powers,  a  crucial  element  Is  missing 
from  our  formula  but  not  from  Soviet  strat- 
egy—the abUlty  to  conduct  efficient  irregu- 
lar warfare.  By  Irregular  warfare.  I  mean 
unconventional  warfare,  limited  convention- 
al military  actions  and  reactions,  and  anti- 
terrorism. 

Moscow  understands  the  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  Irregular  warfare.  It  realizes 
that  It  U  possible  to  project  power  world- 
wide while  tiptoeing  around  the  nuclear 
tripwire.  Thus.  It  has  placed  more  than 
200.000  military  personnel,  called  Spets- 
naz— an  acronym  for  Special  Purpose 
forces— under  the  K.G.B. 

These  highly  trained,  politically  oriented 
personnel  have  been  sent  to  many  countries, 
among  them  Afghanistan.  Cuba.  Nicaragua, 
and  Angola.  In  fact.  South  Africans  killed 
numerous  members  of  Spetsnaz  and  their 
K.G.B.  controllers  in  recent  battles  In 
Angola.  This,  and  other  sizeable  evidence, 
shows  Increasing  use  of  Spetsnaz  for  a  wide 
range  of  missions— not  even  taking  into  ac- 
count similar  units  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  per- 
forming tangential  operations  for  Moscow. 

Conversely,  for  Irregular  warfare,  the 
United  States  has  only  approximately  5.000 
active-duty  Army  personnel  In  various 
stages  of  readiness.  Furthermore,  the  Spe- 
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clal  Forces  ("Green  Berets  ").  the  main  com- 
ponent of  the  Army's  Irregular-warfare 
troops.  Is  faced  with  a  continual  drain  of 
combat-experienced  soldiers:  70  percent  of 
those  Joining  are  first-term  volunteers.  The 
Navy  has  a  few  hundred  Seals,  viewed  as  the 
best  managed  and  organized  of  all  people 
trained  in  Irregular  warfare.  The  Air  Force 
has  a  small,  eclectic  group  of  aircraft  that 
cannot  meet  irregular-warfare  requirements 
worldwide.  Of  a  toUl  of  4.500  mainly  Army 
reservists,  except  for  a  few  soldiers  and 
units  there  Is  virtually  no  such  combat-read- 
iness. 

All  this  does  not  come  close  to  America's 
total  requirements.  More  distressing,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  coherent  national  strate- 
gy, we  hardly  use  our  Irregular-warfare 
forces  to  counter  actual  or  potential  Soviet 
actions.  This  problem  Is  further  complicated 
by  a  multllayered  chain  of  command  that 
diminishes  the  value  of  these  units. 

Some  Pentagon  bureaucrats  say  that  an 
upgrading  of  our  irregular  forces  Is  Just 
around  the  bend.  However,  most  equipment 
and  training  funds  to  bring  about  this 
change  are  being  built  Into  future  armed 
forces  budget  requests,  and  this  puts  them 
in  direct  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
military  for  finite  resources.  Not  since  John 
F.  Kennedy's  revltallzatlon  of  the  "Green 
Berets "  has  an  Administration  considered 
filling  this  void— until  now. 

Some  key  Reagan  Administration  officials 
see  that  even  If  we  have  16  combat-ready  di- 
visions as  well  as  a  Rapid  Deployment 
Force,  their  only  use  is  psychological  deter- 
rence or  limited  high-stakes  missions  that 
could  quickly  lead  to  nuclear  war.  Accord- 
ingly. In  looking  for  a  low-cost  way  to  pro- 
tect and  project  our  strategic  Interests,  the 
officials  are  settling  on  rebuilding  and  con- 
solidating our  Irregular-warfare  forces  to 
create  a  version  of  Spetsnaz.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  would  be  useful  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  warfare,  would  consist  of 
units  like  the  Special  Forces,  Rangers,  Army 
psychological  operations  units.  Navy  Seals, 
and  special  Air  Force  units,  among  others. 

Encouraged  by  MaJ.  Gen.  John  SInglaub 
(Ret.),  a  participant  In  three  wars  and  an  ir- 
regular-warfare specialist,  the  key  officials 
are  making  progress  In  their  thinking.  Gen- 
eral SInglaub  has  encouraged  them  not  to 
regard  our  projected  Special  Purpose  Forces 
as  a  minor  element  of  our  conventional 
forces  to  be  used  piecemeal.  He  feels  that  It 
should  provide  an  additional  option  for  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  use  to  project  stra- 
tegic power.  While  receptive,  these  officials 
are  caught  up  In  the  Vietnam  backwash  and 
today's  focus  on  nuclear  strategy,  and  an 
oafish  bureaucracy  that  guards  expensive 
pet  projects.  One  official  who  works  In  this 
area  concludes:  "Only  a  specific  order  by 
the  President  will  get  the  organization,  and, 
most  Importantly,  the  Immediate  funding 
required  to  counter  the  escalating  level  of 
violence  promulgated  by  the  Soviets. " 

America  is  being  bllndslded  militarily.  El 
Salvador  Is  only  an  example  of  how,  because 
of  a  lack  of  organization  and  coherent 
policy,  we  are  losing  this  undeclared  World 
War  III.  President  Reagan  must  heed  what 
the  Chinese  military  expert  Sun  Tzu  said  in 
350  B.C.:  "One  who  has  a  few  must  prepare 
against  the  enemy:  one  who  has  many 
makes  the  enemy  prepare  against  him."  The 
Pentagon  must  prepare  to  respond  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  continuing  engagement  In  Ir- 
regular warfare  in  order  to  keep  America 
free  and  away  from  nuclear  conflict.^ 
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RETURN  OP  THE  SINAI 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend.  Israel  took  a  courageous 
step:  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Camp  David  p)eace  treaty,  return 
of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  was  completed. 
This  action  was  not  taken  at  no  cost  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  his  govern- 
ment. Sizable  segments  of  the  Israeli 
populace  fiercely  resisted  the  return 
of  the  Sinai,  but  Mr.  Begin  put  larger 
national  and  international  interests 
ahead  of  narrow  concerns  and  demon- 
strated that  the  nation  of  Israel  re- 
mains steadfastly  committed  to  the 
peace  process. 

Mr.  Begin,  his  government,  and  the 
people  of  Israel  deserve  and  merit  our 
support  and  accolades.  After  more 
than  30  years  of  hostility  and  warfare, 
Israel  now  can  entertain  the  realistic 
hope  and  expectation  of  living  in 
peace  with  its  Egyptian  neighbor. 

An  additional  encouraging  sign  from 
a  region  best  known  for  rumors  of  war 
is  President  Mubarak's  effort  to 
engage  other  Arab  powers  in  the  peace 
process.  Pollowing  in  the  path  coura- 
geously blazed  by  his  predecessor. 
President  Sadat,  Mr.  Mubarak  is 
trying  to  convince  his  Arab-world 
counterparts  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
through  negotiation. 

Since  its  inception,  the  people  of 
Israel  have  created  a  modem,  demo- 
cratic State  with  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  the  Israeli  people.  Through 
development  and  implementation  of 
specialized  fanning  techniques,  Israel 
has  fulfilled  the  longstanding  promise 
of  making  the  desert  bloom.  One  must 
reflect  on  what  might  have  been— how 
much  greater  might  the  progress  of 
Israel  and  of  the  Arab  world  have 
been  if  the  threat  of  war  had  not  hung 
over  and  dominated  the  Middle  East. 

By  taking  the  bold  action  of  return- 
ing the  Sinai  and  fully  implementing 
even  this  most  difficult  aspect  of  the 
Camp  David  agreement,  Israel  has 
given  clear  and  unquestionable  evi- 
dence to  skeptics  that  Israel  can  in 
fact  be  relied  upon  to  take  the  neces- 
sary, albeit  difficult,  steps  which  must 
be  taken  so  as  to  bring  [>eace  to  the 
region. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin  for  being  willing  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  side  of  peace.  Camp 
David  has  initiated  a  process  that 
America  hopes  will  be  continued  and 
expanded  to  include  participation  by 
other  states  in  the  region.  The  road  to 
a  full,  comprehensive  peace  will  not  be 
easy,  nor  will  it  be  without  certain  sig- 
nificant pitfalls.  Last  weekend,  Israel 
demonstrated  that  it  is  willing  to  take 
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difficult  actions.  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  type  of  action  and  commitment 
that  will  be  emulated  by  other  states, 
so  that  we  can  at  last  free  the  world 
from  the  possibility  of  renewed  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East.» 


THE  CURRENT  DEBATE  OVER 
NUCLEAR  ARMS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly read  an  article  about  nuclear  arms 
that  was  factually  correct,  calmly  pre- 
sented, and  free  of  any  appeal  to  fear, 
hysteria  or  Ignorance.  Since  articles 
like  this  are  so  rare  these  days  I  want 
to  bring  it  to  your  attention. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "The  Current  Debate  Over 
Nuclear  Arms"  by  Seymour  Weiss, 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  April 
20,  1982. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20, 

1982] 

The  Current  Debate  Over  Nuclear  Arms 

(By  Seymour  Weiss) 

A  plea  was  made  recently  on  this  page  for 
a  more  temperate  and  reasoned  approach  to 
the  debate  of  major  foreign  policy  issues. 
The  current  emotional  outpouring  over  nu- 
clear weapons  illustrates  the  point.  It  puts 
one  in  mind  of  Rousseau's  plea  at  the  outset 
of  his  Discourse  on  the  Origins  of  Inequal- 
ity: "Let  us  begin,  then,  by  laying  facts 
aside,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  ." 

Thus,  some  40  Catholic  bishops  have  criti- 
cized U.S.  policy  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  president  of  the  hierarchy  has  sUted 
that  the  church  "needs  to  say  no'  clearly 
and  decisively  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons."  Clergy  of  other  faiths  have  taken  simi- 
lar positions.  What  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  adopting  such  a  position?  Some 
relevant  considerations  follow. 

First,  whatever  impact  anti-nuclear  advo- 
cates have  In  our  own  society,  it  is  clear  that 
such  protests  will  have  no  comparable 
impact  In  Moscow.  Unilateral  U.S.  con- 
straints on  nuclear  weapons  would  receive  a 
warm  welcome  in  Moscow,  since  they  would 
solidify  the  advantage  In  such  weaponry  the 
Soviets  have  worked  so  diligently  for.  There 
should  be  no  illusions  however;  there  will  be 
no  reciprocity  from  the  Russians  if  we  pro- 
pose equal  arms  levels. 

Second,  to  the  rejoinder  that  the  so-called 
Soviet  nuclear  advantage  Is  ephemeral,  one 
must  answer  that  the  opposite  is  true.  At 
one  point,  no  less  an  authority  than  Henry 
Kissinger  asked  while  in  Moscow  in  July 
1974,  "What  In  the  name  of  God  is  strategic 
superiority?"  claiming  It  had  no  political  sig- 
nificance. He  should  have  known  better,  and 
by  1979  he  did.  Mr.  Kissinger  recognized 
then  that  for  the  U.S.  to  concede  superiori- 
ty to  the  Soviets  'must  tempt  a  political  dis- 
aster." 

It  Is  popular  now  to  say  that  nuclear 
weapons  have  no  practical  use,  that  "advan- 
tages" In  such  weapons  are  meaningless.  Nu- 
clear weapons  have,  in  fact,  been  "used"  for 
three  decades  to  keep  the  peace  and  help 
deter  Soviet  adventurism. 
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D.S.  NEEDS  EDGE  OVER  SOVIETS 

In  every  major  political  confrontation, 
from  Berlin  in  the  early  1960s,  through  the 
1973  Middle  East  war.  U.S.  nuclear  superior- 
ity cast  a  major  shadow  of  restraint  on  po- 
tential Soviet  aggression.  One  of  the  most 
jjowerful  signals  of  our  serious  intent  has 
been  for  U.S.  policymakers  to  order  our  nu- 
clear forces  to  a  higher  state  of  alert  as  a 
crisis  deepened.  Up  until  now  the  Soviets 
have  gotten  the  message.  Would  they  be- 
lieve such  an  implicit  threat  in  the  future  if 
the  U.S.  is  manifestly  inferior  In  nuclear 
weaponry  or  has  said,  "clearly  'no'  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons "?  It  seems  unlikely. 

Third,  if  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
"used"  effectively  in  this  political  sense— to 
deter  aggression— do  they,  as  some  assert, 
lose  utility  once  deterrence  fails?  Much 
would  depend  on  how  they  are  used  in  war 
and  the  relative  state  of  preparedness  of  the 
major  combatants. 

Some  of  course  simply  refuse  to  think 
about  the  contingency,  as  if  that  might 
make  it  disappear.  But  suppose  it  does  not 
disappear.  Curiously,  some  nuclear  strate- 
gists who  tend  to  support  the  ant-nuclear 
movement  embrace  the  notion  that  If  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  ever  used,  they  should  be 
used  against  cities.  The  immorality  of  kill- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  civilian  men.  women 
and  children  seems  not  to  trouble  them. 
The  fact  that  In  return  for  such  an  attack 
even  larger  numbers  of  American  men. 
women  and  children,  would  be  killed,  seems 
equally  unimportant.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  wiser  strategic  doctrine,  one  more  In  keep- 
ing with  U.S.  interests. 

Fourth,  this  adherence  to  a  strategy  rely- 
ing on  the  attack  of  Soviet  cities  is  ex- 
plained by  the  belief  that  the  threat  of  such 
an  attack  will  deter  war.  However,  given  the 
consequences  of  such  an  attack,  I.e.  compa- 
rable destruction  in  the  U.S.,  it  Is  hard  to 
imagine  such  an  attack  ever  being  Initiated 
by  the  U.S.  Its  use  as  a  threat  Is  diminished. 
A  military  threat  that  we  dare  not  carry  out 
Is  unlikely  to  deter  the  Soviets. 

Fifth,  if  we  are  to  abandon  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons  for  our  defense  and  for  the 
defense  of  our  allies,  how  will  we  defend 
ourselves?  One  frequent  answer  is  through  a 
buildup  of  our  conventional  military  forces. 
This  is  a  splendid  Idea  on  its  merits.  But  a 
military  capability  sufficient  to  offset  the 
massive  Soviet  capability  will  make  the  con- 
cern today  over  the  cost  of  the  defense 
budget  pale  by  comparison. 

Our  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  have 
traditionally  absorbed  9%  to  15%  of  our  de- 
fense budget.  The  big  dollar  items  are  in 
conventional  forces.  How  many  Senators 
who  support  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
would  vote  for  huge  defense-spending  in- 
creases, above  the  levels  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan? 

Sixth,  suppose  the  U.S.  unilaterally  decid- 
ed to  reduce  Its  nuclear  capabilities?  One 
consequence  would  be  an  acceleration  of 
world-wide  nuclear  proliferation.  Our  nucle- 
ar commitments  to  friendly  powers  induce 
them  not  to  undertake  their  own  nuclear 
weapons  programs  on  the  not  unreasonable 
assumption  that  a  nuclear  proliferated 
world  would  be  more  dangerous  for  all  of  us. 
Some  nuclear  proliferation  has  nonetheless 
occurred,  and  it's  probable  more  will  take 
place.  Surely  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  a 
growing  lack  of  confidence  In  U.S.  commit- 
ments to  others  ironically  increased  the 
pace  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Finally,  even  if  the  U.S.  said  "no"  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  what  would  that 
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avail  us?  Such  simple  alternatives  are  not 
feasible  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  ex- 
istence of  huge  Soviet  inventories  and 
Soviet  doctrine,  which  embraces  their  use  in 
war. 

Unless  one  simply  opts  for  the  "better 
Red  than  dead"  approach,  are  there  things 
we  can  do  to  defend  U.S.  interests?  There 
are.  though  none  is  easy  or  guarantees  re- 
sults: 

We  have  to  rebuild  our  military  posture, 
conventional  and  nuclear.  This  wlU  be  very 
costly,  possibly  as  much  as  14%  annually  of 
our  GNP  to  the  end  of  the  decade.  Too  ex- 
pensive? It  depends  what  value  one  places 
on  freedom. 

We  have  to  adopt  realistic  strategic  con- 
cepts. Distasteful  and  indeed  dangerous  as  it 
may  be.  we  will  need  a  strategy  with  a  wide 
range  of  nuclear  options  and  which  can  be 
typified,  not  unfairly,  as  involving  nuclear 
war-fighting.  Our  nuclear  policy  has  been 
moving  in  precisely  such  a  direction  for 
more  than  a  decade.  This  was  at  the  heart 
of  Deferjse  Secretary  James  Schlesinger's 
flexible-response  strategy,  reconfirmed  with 
modest  modifications  in  President  Carter's 
P.D.  59  strategy.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Reagan  administration  won't 
abandon  this  trend. 

Finally,  there's  the  question  of  arms  con- 
trol. Here  what  must  be  said  must  be  said 
candidly.  There  Is  no  chance,  absolutely 
none,  that  arms  limiutions  will  solve  our 
problem  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm  generated  by  President 
Reagan's  "zero  option"  proposal  (applied  to 
certain  European-based  systems)  has  what 
the  nuclear  physicists  term  a  short  "half- 
life." 

U.S.S.R.  WON'T  ALLOW  VKKIFICATIOH 

Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  are  al- 
ready calling  for  a  freeze  that  would  essen- 
tially vitiate  the  zero-option  proposal.  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Warner  have  sponsored  a 
bipartisan  proposal  of  their  own  calling  for 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  "verifiable 
nuclear  forces  freeze  at  bquoI  and  sharply 
rtduced  levels  of  forces."  (Emphasis  added.) 
This  proposal  is  surely  on  the  right  track. 
President  Reagan  has  already  endorsed  the 
concept  and  his  administration  Is  likely  to 
offer  a  proposal  meeting  these  criteria.  Un- 
fortunately, such  a  proposal  hasn't  a  chance 
of  being  accepted  by  the  Soviets. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  President 
Carter  propKwed  deep  arms  cuts  in  1977.  The 
Soviets  flatly  rejected  the  notion.  They  will 
do  so  again  if  President  Reagan  proposes 
such  cuts.  What  the  anti-nuclear,  pro-arms 
control  advocates  do  not  understand,  or 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe,  is  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  accept  equitable,  verifia- 
ble arms  control. 

They  will  not  enter  into  arms  limitation 
agreements  stripping  them  of  hard-won 
military  advantages  which  they  see  as  nec- 
essary to  advancing  their  political  objec- 
tives. They  will  not  negotiate  equitable  arms 
reduction  agreements  until  convinced  that 
they  f8u:e  an  America  determined  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  re-establish  Its 
military  power.  That  is  why  the  anti-nuclear 
clamor  plays  right  into  the  Soviets'  hands. 
Why  should  they  enter  into  serious  negotia- 
tions when  there  are  good  prospects  that 
the  U.S.  will  eventually  accept  military  infe- 
riority? 

The  lesson  is  clear.  If  we  react  emotional- 
ly to  tough,  complicated  security  policy 
issues  such  as  how  best  to  handle  nuclear 
weapons  we  are  fated  to  make  decisions 
"laying  facts  aside."  Such  decisions  are  not 
likely  to  serve  the  national  Interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Mr.  Weiss,  a  former  ambassador  and  di- 
rector of  the  State  Department  bureau  of 
political-military  affairs,  is  a  Washington 
consultant  on  national  security.)*        , 
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THE  NAVY'S  PROJECT  EAGLE  IN 
NEVADA 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  NTVADA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Navy  operates  a  Naval  Reserve  unit  In 
what  is  at  first  glance,  a  very  unlikely 
place— landlocked  Nevada.  Specificsa- 
ly,  the  Reserve  operates  in  Las  Vegas 
and  is  responsible  for  training  reserv- 
ists all  the  skills  necessary  to  maintain 
naval  readiness  for  this  country.  But 
how  does  the  Navy  teach  seamen  to 
weld  ship  parts  If  there  are  no  facili- 
ties for  ships  in  the  area? 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  very  Inven- 
tive chief  petty  officer.  Walt  Herd- 
man,  has  found  a  way  to  do  just  that. 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Herdman  thought 
up  a  great  way  to  train  reservists  in 
basic  ship  maintenance  skills  without 
ever  taking  the  reservists  to  water.  He 
has  put  together  Project  Eagle— a 
welding,  sheet  metal  work,  and  fabri- 
cation workshop  for  naval  reservists 
that  not  only  Is  educational  but  enjoy- 
able, too.  Project  Eagle's  latest  en- 
deavor is  a  stock  car  built  from  scrap 
by  the  Naval  Reserve  trainees. 
Through  the  refurbishing  of  this  car, 
the  reservists  have  learned  how  to  use 
certain  skUls  and  have  also  learned 
something  else  In  the  process:  team- 
work. The  enthusiasm  these  men  show 
for  their  Navy  work  is  inspiring.  It  is  a 
sign  that  the  Nation  will  be  able  to 
count  on  them  to  do  their  job  and  do 
it  well  If  they  are  ever  called  on  to 
serve. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  ar- 
ticle that  recently  appeared  In  the  Las 
Vegas  Review  Journal  about  Project 
Eagle.  I  think  you  will  find  It  Informa- 
tive and  Interesting. 
Land-Locked  Sailors  Replace  Long  Beach 
With  Craig  Road 
(By  Mike  Henle) 

To  some,  it  might  seem  as  though  having 
the  U.S.  Navy  In  Las  Vegas  Is  as  logical  as 
having  the  sunsults  In  Anchorage.  Afterall, 
you  logically  associate  the  Navy  with 
water— and  Southern  Nevada  is  not  known 
for  Its  abundance  of  HiO. 

So  Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Walt  Herd- 
man  has  to  search  out  projects  for  members 
of  the  local  Naval  Reserve.  Ironically.  Herd- 
man  has  discovered  that  auto  racing  is  a 
source  of  valuable  training  for  land-locked 
Middies. 

The  local  Naval  Reserve,  for  the  second 
consecutive  year,  begins  its  stock  car  racing 
season  Sunday  at  Craig  Road  Speedway. 
Herdman's  project,  a  1969  Pontiac  Tempest, 
will  compete  in  the  Limited  Division,  one  of 
three  classes  which  will  open  the  1981 
points  season. 


Gates  are  scheduled  to  open  at  noon. 
Qualifying  Is  scheduled  to  begin  at  1  p.m. 
and  racing  has  been  set  for  2:15  p.m. 

"We  went  shopping  for  a  project  that 
would  help  supplement  the  Reserve  Train- 
ing program  here."  Herdman  explains.  "Re- 
servists who  live  In  cities  near  Naval  bases 
like  Long  Beach  are  fortunate  in  that  the 
training  the  Navy  counts  on  is  available 
aboard  Navy  ships  and  in  maintenance 
shops.  It's  a  different  story  for  the  land- 
locked sailors  here." 

Herdman  says  the  project  dubbed  "Proj- 
ect Eagle, "  offers  training  in  auto  repair, 
welding,  sheet  metal  work  and  fabrication. 
He  says  the  entire  reserve.  Including  mem- 
bers of  reservists'  families,  have  chipped  in 
to  help. 

"They  sold  soft  drinks,  popcorn,  burritos 
and  donated  private  money  to  sponsor  the 
car, "  explains  Herdman.  who  ran  a  donated 
Cadillac  in  Pure  Stock  Division  races  last 
year. 

The  Pontiac  was  supposed  to  be  run  last 
year,  but  the  crew  was  unable  to  prepare 
the  car  in  time.  Meanwhile,  someone  donat- 
ed the  boat-like  '66  Cadillac  for  'scrap  or 
whatever"  and  Herdman  had  it  painted  for 
immediate  competition  at  CRS. 

A  sponsor  provided  a  new  engine  for  the 
Pontiac.  The  Cadillac,  damaged  badly  In  the 
Pure  Stock  Championships  late  last  year,  is 
now  being  used  as  a  project  for  younger  re- 
serves. 

Herdman  plans  to  drive  the  Cadillac 
again,  while  Gary  "the  Gunner"  Meng  will 
pilot  the  Pontiac.  Also  Included  on  the  crew 
are  Shan  Truxel,  Rich  Rivera  and  Larry 
George.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  E.  SNOW  MARTIN 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  flORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  achievements 
of  one  of  Florida's  most  prestigious  at- 
torneys, Mr.  E.  Snow  Martin. 

This  year  is  particularly  Important 
to  Mr.  Martin,  since  It  marks  his  50th 
year  of  service  to  his  community  as  an 
attorney.  During  these  50  years,  Mr. 
Martin  has  served  his  community,  as 
well  as  the  entire  State  of  Florida  with 
distinction. 

In  1936.  Mr.  Martin  was  elected  to 
the  Florida  House  of  Representatives 
and  remained  there  for  two  sessions. 
In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice, he  was  voted  by  his  peers  in  the 
House  as  its  finest  "parliamentarian." 

In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's. 
Mr.  Martin  was  Instrumental  In  Inte- 
grating the  Florida  Bar  with  the  Flori- 
da Supreme  Court.  Prom  1951  to  1954, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Florida  Bar  and 
chaired  Its  Florida  Civil  Procedure 
Rules  Committee  for  4  years  until 
1963.  While  he  was  chairing  the  Flori- 
da Court  Rules  Committee  through 
1966,   the   State   of   Florida   adopted 
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most  of  Its  present  day  civil  proce- 
dures rules. 

During  the  1970's.  Mr.  Martin  was 
honored  by  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers  by  being  made  a  fellow 
of  the  college. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  been  a  commu- 
nity activist.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Lakeland  Rotary  Club  and  as 
president  of  the  United  Way  forerun- 
ner, the  Community  Chest  in  1943.  Fi- 
nally, In  1981,  he  was  given  the  pres- 
tigious Paul  Harris  Award  by  the 
Lakeland  Rotary  for  his  unrelenting 
service  to  the  community. 

Although,  he  has  more  than  contrib- 
uted his  share  to  our  community  and 
State.  Snow  Martin  Is  committed  to 
continuing  to  work  In  our  behalf.  And. 
I  know  he  will  continue  to  do  an  out- 
standing job.  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  share  his  achieve- 
ments with  you.* 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  NATHAN 
BAKER  PROFESSORSHIP  OF 
LAW  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  story  of  a  re- 
markable man  and  the  tribute  paid 
him  by  his  two  sons. 

Nathan  Baker  has  practiced  law  In 
Hoboken,  HJ.,  for  55  years  and  found- 
ed the  law  firm  of  Baker,  Garber, 
Duffy  &  Baker.  Historically,  Hoboken 
has  been  the  introduction  to  America 
for  many  Immigrants  who  sought 
refuge  in  the  United  States  as  their 
promised  land.  Hoboken's  piers  along 
the  Hudson  River,  with  their  spectacu- 
lar view  of  Msuihattan's  prosperous 
skyscrapers,  have  long  been  a  center 
of  commerce  for  the  eastern  seaboard. 
It  was  here  that  many  of  these  immi- 
grants settled  their  families  and  found 
work  as  longshoremen,  seamen,  and 
industrial  workers. 

As  the  son  of  a  Polish  Immigrant. 
Nathan  Baker  had  empathy  for  the 
problems  of  new  Americans,  aaid  the 
workers  and  their  families— Italians, 
Germans.  Irish.  Jews,  and  Yugoslavs- 
grew  to  trust  him  and  to  rely  on  his 
judgment.  Prom  the  window  of  his 
office,  he  surveyed  the  bustling  water- 
front scene. 

As  his  expertise  grew,  so  grew  the 
national  Implications  of  his  work. 
Nathan  Baker  has  become  a  renowned 
expert  In  admiralty  law  and  a  leading 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  seamen  and 
longshoremen.  He  has  been  a  progres- 
sive force  In  the  development  of  mari- 
time personal  injury  claims  and  has  a 
perfect  record  for  advocacy  before  the 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court.  His  major  litiga- 
tion has  Included: 

First,  The  M/V  "Tungus"  v.  Skov- 
gaard,  358  U.S.  588  (1959),  analyzed 
the  relationship  between  maritime  law' 
and  local  law  in  maritime  wrongful 
death  cases  occurring  In  the  navigable 
waters  of  a  State  and  held  that  the 
New  Jersey  Wrongful  Death  Act  en- 
compassed an  fiction  for  death  caused 
by  the  unseaworthiness  of  a  vessel. 

Second,  United  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Sandy  Hook  Pilots  Association 
V.  Halecki,  358  U.S.  613  (1959),  re- 
viewed the  applicability  of  the  New 
Jersey  Wrongful  Death  Act  upon  acts 
of  negligence  by  the  owners  of  a 
vessel. 

Third,  Schulz  v.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  350  U.S.  523  (1956). 
evaluated  a  seaman's  rights  under  the 
Jones  Act  to  enforce  a  seventh  amend- 
ment right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Fourth.  Czaplicki  v.  The  S.S.  "Hoegh 
Silvercloud,"  351  U.S.  525  (1956).  ex- 
amined the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  and  a  longshore- 
man's right  to  enforce  a  third  party 
action. 

Mr.  Baker's  ecletlc  Interest  In  per- 
sonal Injury  litigation  has  extended  to 
all  areas  of  tort  law  and  he  has  been  a 
major  force  in  the  development  of 
products  liability  law.  His  significant 
negligence  cases  Include: 

First.  Henningsen  v.  Bloomfield 
Motors,  32  New  Jersey  358  (1969)  revo- 
lutionized the  law  of  negligence  In  the 
United  States  and  held  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  an  automobile  Is  charged 
with  an  Implied  warranty  of 
merchantability  that  the  vehicle  is  fit 
for  its  Intended  use. 

Second.  Cintrone  v.  Hertz  Truck 
Leasing,  45  New  Jersey  434  (1965).  ex- 
tended the  Implied  warranty  to  leased 
vehicles  and  held  that  the  lessors  of 
rented  vehicles  are  charged  with  strict 
liability  In  tort. 

Third,  Gluckoff  v.  Pine  Lake  Beach 
Club,  78  New  Jersey  Super.  8  (Appel- 
late Division  1963).  evaluated  the  pe- 
cuniary loss  provision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Wrongful  Death  Act  for  the 
death  of  a  teenager  of  exceptional  In- 
t'dliffcncc. 

Fourth.  Enis  v.  Caprice,  96  New 
Jersey  Super.  539  (Appellate  Division 
1967).  refined  the  doctrine  of  proxi- 

Fifth.  O'Brien  v.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  59  New  Jersey  115  (1971), 
advocated  a  judicial  imposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  comparative  negligence 
and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  New 
Jersey's  Comparative  Negligence  Act. 

Nathan  Baker  Is  a  strong  supporter 
of  trial  advocacy  and  has  lectured 
widely  on  trial  practice  as  well  as  sub- 
stantive maritime  and  negligence  law. 
He  Is  a  member  and  former  governor 
of  the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  the  Maritime  Law  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,   the  New 
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Jersey  Bar  Association,  and  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association. 

In  honor  of  this  fine  man,  his  sons, 
Robert  and  Gerald,  have  established 
the  Nathan  Baker  Professorship  of 
Law  at  Yale  University.  This  perpetual 
chair  will  encourage  the  teaching  of 
trial  advocacy  and  will  Incorporate  Mr. 
Baker's  beliefs  that  competent  trial 
counsel  form  the  foimdatlon  of  our 
system  of  justice  and  are  the  spokes- 
men for  the  democratic  process. 

Nathan  Baker  Is  proud  of  his  two 
sons  who  have  chosen  to  honor  him 
with  this  professorship.  Robert  Baker 
graduated  from  Yale  University  In 
1956  and  Yale  Law  School  in  1959.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  New  York  Dor- 
mitory Commission  by  then-<3ovemor 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  was  chairman 
of  President  Gerald  Ford's  reelection 
campaign  In  New  York  State.  Gerald 
Baker  graduated  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity In  1964  and  Yale  Law  School  in 
1967.  He  is  president-elect  of  the 
Hudson  County  (New  Jersey)  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion of  New  Americans.  The  careers  of 
both  Bob  and  Jerry  demonstrate  that 
education  remains  an  Important  value 
to  the  Baker  family  and  that  profes- 
sional diligence  and  community  com- 
mitment are  strong  family  traits. 

Nathan  Baker's  lovely  wife,  Sylvia,  Is 
the  jewel  of  this  family.  They  met 
while  she  was  working  as  the  secretary 
to  the  famous  Eddie  Cantor  and  they 
recently  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
armiversary.  Sylvia  was  the  strength 
behind  Nathan  and  provided  stability 
at  home.  She  added  breadth  to  his  life 
and  spread  her  love  throughout  the 
family. 

Nathan  Baker  Is  now  a  robust  76 
years  of  age  and  Is  still  devoted  to  jus- 
tice. His  legacies  will  be  many:  His  law 
office  which  continues  to  represent 
longshoremen  and  seamen  and  other 
persons  Injured  In  accidents;  his  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  fields  of  negli- 
gence and  admiralty;  and,  of  course, 
the  chair  at  Yale  which  will  bear  his 
name  in  perpetuity  and  will  reflect  his 
devotion  to  the  people  and  the  profes- 
sion. I  join  his  family,  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  his  clients  and 
the  trustees  of  Yale  University  in  hon- 
oring this  wonderful  man  and  In  recog- 
nizing his  accomplishments  by  found- 
ing the  Nathan  Baker  Professorship  of 
Law  at  Yale  University.* 
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ISRAELS  COURAGEOUS 
COMMITMENT  TO  PEACE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  EDWARD  VAN  VOOREN 
OP  WAYNE,  N.J. 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  COMHECTICUT 
ni  TH«  HODSK  or  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  world  witnessed  an  event  of 
truly  historic  proportions.  At  great 
cost  both  financially  and  in  terms  of 
national  security,  the  State  of  Israel 
completed  its  voluntary  return  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  to  Egypt.  Very  rarely 
does  history  offer  us  examples  of  a 
nation  freely  giving  up  territory  ac- 
quired through  battle  with  its  adver- 
saries. We  should  today  aclinowledge 
and  applaud  Israels  courageous  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  to  coexistence 
with  her  Arab  neighbors. 

What  is  most  inspiring  about  this 
event  is  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  out 
In  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  uncer- 
tainty for  the  Israelis.  E>espite  worri- 
some developments  in  the  Middle 
East,  Israel  has  sacrificed  territory 
won  through  the  blood  and  toil  of  her 
own  people  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
honor. 

We  should  all  be  aware  of  the  extent 
of  Israel's  sacrifice  in  returning  the 
Sinai.  Israel  relinquished  8  airfields,  16 
civilian  settlements,  a  naval  base  and 
$17  billion  worth  of  roads,  powerlines. 
and  other  investments.  According  to 
the  Israeli  Defense  Ministry,  the  cost 
of  relocating  Israeli  forces  totaled  ap- 
proximately $4.8  billion.  Israel  also 
gave  up  the  oil  wealth  of  the  Sinai, 
sind  its  strategic  importance  both  as  a 
base  for  military  exercises  and  surveil- 
lance, and  as  a  buffer  zone  separating 
her  from  the  Arab  world's  largest 
nation:  Egypt.  Yet.  as  Defense  Minis- 
ter Sharon  stated.  "We  are  not  re- 
treating from  Sinai.  We  are  demon- 
strating our  desire  to  move  forward 
toward  peace." 

The  future  holds  many  challenges 
for  Israel.  Egypt  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  up  to  the  United 
States  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
insure  the  continued  success  of  the 
Camp  David  peace  process.  We  must 
encourage  Egypt  to  continue  the 
course  toward  peace  set  by  Anwar 
Sadat,  and  to  resist  temptations  to 
drift  back  into  the  camp  of  rejectionist 
Arab  States.  Purther.  we  must  insure 
that  the  Palestinian  autonomy  talks 
do  not  falter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Israel's  efforts  to  move 
toward  peace  should  be  conunended.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  world  will  have  the  courage  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Egypt  and  Israel  in 
cultivating  a  lasting  peace.  And  I  hope 
that  other  nations  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  also  learn  from 
their  example.  We  must  be  willing  to 
take  risks  for  the  sake  of  peace.* 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  jDisrv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  2,  residents  of  Wayne,  our  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  and  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  join  with  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  (B.P.O.E.)  in 
testimony  to  the  lifetime  of  good 
works  of  a  distinguished  citizen,  out- 
standing leader,  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Edward  Van  Vooren.  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  SUte  B.P.O.E. 
I  know  that  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  warmest 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  Ed  Van 
Vooren  and  share  the  pride  of  his  good 
wife  Dorothy,  daughters  Lynne  and 
Pamela,  and  son  Edward.  Jr..  in  this 
milestone  of  achievement  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tribute  to  Ed  Van 
Vooren  will  commemorate  his  leader- 
ship endeavors  at  the  helm  of  the 
Elkdom  of  our  State  and  express  the 
appreciation  of  his  colleagues  for  his 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  princi- 
ples of  charity,  justice,  brotherly  love, 
fidelity,  and  American  patriotism 
under  the  auspices  of  the  B.P.O.E. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
charitable  and  benevolent  activities  of 
the  Elks  which  span  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  all  of  our  people— young 
and  adults  alike— and  especially  their 
generous  contributions  to  God's  spe- 
cial children  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped. 

The  Elks  have  provided  assistance  to 
needy  and  unfortunate  individuals.  It 
has  helped  victims  of  the  Chicago  fire, 
given  to  flood  relief,  contributed  to 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  aided 
Scout  work,  supported  hospitalized 
veterans,  and  provided  scholarships 
for  the  education  of  our  young 
people— to  name  but  a  few  of  their 
vast  endeavors  of  benevolence.  They 
are  particularly  identified  with  their 
devotion  to  Americanism  and  have 
brought  an  added  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  conunend  and 
express  appreciation  to  Ed  Van 
Vooren  for  his  contribution  to  these 
most  worthwhile  activities  of  the 
B.P.O.E.  With  your  permission.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  our  historic  journal  of  Con- 
gress a  profile  on  Ed  Van  Vooren  pre- 
sented by  the  Ellcs  Wayne  Lodge  No. 
2181  in  support  of  Ed's  successful  can- 
didacy for  the  office  of  State  president 
of  B.P.O.E.  This  outline  of  Ed's  expe- 
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rience.  quality  of  leadership,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Benevolent  and  I»rotective 
Oi-der  of  Elks  which  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  this  high  office  of  the 
Elks  in  our  State  is.  as  follows: 

The  members  of  Wayne  Lodge  No.  2181 
are  pleased  and  honored  to  present  the 
name  of  Edward  Van  Vooren.  Past  District 
Deputy,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  SUte  Elks  As- 
sociation. 

He  has  been  a  driving  force  behind  our 
Lodge's  building  program,  and  present  high 
status  among  the  Lodges  of  the  N.J.  State 
Elks  Association.  Ed  became  a  member  of 
Wayne  Lodge  No.  2181  in  March  of  1967  and 
almost  simultaneously  became  actively  in- 
volved in  constructing  of  a  new  Lodge  build- 
ing. 

Ed  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1967  and  to  the  House  Committee  In  1968— a 
committee  on  which  he  served  for  over  8 
years.  He  was  named  Elk  of  the  Year  for 
1968-1969  and  became  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees  in  1969.  Always  one  to  seek  perfec- 
tion In  any  endeavor.  Brother  Ed  concen- 
trated exclusively  with  the  House  and 
Building  Committees.  It  was  only  upon  per- 
sistent urging  by  Lodge  members  tmd  offi- 
cers that  he  consented  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  chairs  to  become  Leading  Knight  in 
1970-71. 

He  advanced  to  Exalted  Ruler  the  follow- 
ing year  and  also  served  as  Regional  Chair- 
man for  Membership  and  Lapsation  for. 
Region  2.  It  was.  also,  at  this  time  that  he 
became  actively  Involved  in  the  newly 
formed  Elks'  Camp  Moore  in  Haskell.  N.J.— 
serving  diligently  for  the  last  9  years. 

He  was  named  State  Americanism  Chair- 
man for  2  successive  years  (1972-1974) 
during  which  time  he  organized  an  Ameri- 
canism Brochure  on  History  that  gained 
second  place  In  National  competition.  He 
was  appointed  district  deputy  grand  exalted 
ruler  by  then  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Gerald 
Strohm  in  1974-75.  It  was  at  this  time,  feel- 
ing the  need  for  more  Interchange  of  Ideas 
within  the  lodges  of  the  district,  that  he  or- 
ganized and  promoted  the  highly  successful 
idea  of  the  Exalted  Rulers'  Round  Table— a 
concept  still  being  used  today. 

Upon  completion  of  his  tour  of  duty  as 
DDOER,  Brother  Ed  was  appointed  State 
Public  Relations  Chairman  for  2  successive 
years  (1975-1977).  It  was  during  this  time 
that  the  'Bugler  "  and  the  "Bugler  Newslet- 
ter "  was  formed  as  was  the  publicity  guide- 
line for  Exalted  Rulers. 

Brother  Ed  has  always  been  extremely  in- 
terested in  Crippled  Children.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  Trustee  at  Camp  Moore  and 
being  involved  in  Its  initial  planning,  he 
served  as  North  District  Chairman  for  Crip- 
pled Children  in  1972-73. 

He  has  never  failed  to  contribute  his  ex- 
pertise, and  his  time  to  make  Elks'  Camp 
Moore  a  model  for  Crippled  Children  Camps 
In  the  entire  country.  He  has  served  as  State 
Crippled  Children  Chairman  for  4  succes- 
sive years  (1977-1981).  No  Job  is  too  small- 
no  venture  is  too  little— to  focus  his  atten- 
tion and  action.  In  addition  to  this.  Brother 
Ed  is  currently  serving  as  Grand  Lodge 
Americanism  Committeeman  and  has  been 
actively  Involved  in  the  formation  of  Kinne- 
lon  and  Ramsey  Lodges  and  as  advisor  to 
Lincoln  Park  and  Wyckoff  Lodges. 

Brother  Ed  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy  Air  Corps  In  World  War  II.  He  Is  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  2  daughters  and  1 
son.  He  Is  a  general  contractor  always  will- 
ing to  share  his  knowledge  with  others.  Ed 
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also  Is  a  4th  degree  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  He  is  an  excellent  organizer 
and  highly  capable  of  bringing  out  the  best 
in  those  with  whom  he  works.  His  character 
and  accomplishments  speak  for  themselves. 

Wayne  Lodge  proudly  invite  your  consid- 
eration and  support  of  Brother  Edward  Van 
Vooren  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Elks'  Association  for  the 
coming  year  of  1981-1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  officers  and  members  of  our 
New  Jersey  State  association. 
B.P.O.E.,  in  this  testimony  to  their 
president  and  seek  this  national  recog- 
nition of  Ed  Vooren  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  American  way 
of  life  and  the  American  dream.  He 
has  labored  in  the  vineyard  with  other 
community  leaders  and  our  veterans  in 
many,  many  social,  civic,  and  charita- 
ble endeavors.  His  benevolence,  under- 
standing, and  leadership  endeavors  on 
behalf  of  Elkdom  and  the  people  of 
our  community  have  promulgated  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  will 
and  truly  enriched  olir  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute 
a  most  distinguished  citizen,  communi- 
ty leader  and  great  American— the 
Honorable  Edward  Van  Vooren.  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Associa- 
tion of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  the  Elks.* 


ENERGY  AMERICAN  STYLE 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleague's 
attention  a  program  In  the  State  of 
Florida  which  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion for  its  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  energy  awareness  and  conser- 
vation. Since  1978,  the  Florida  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  has  sponsored 
"Energy  American  Style,"  a  volun- 
teer awareness/education/conserva- 
tion program  Xp  promote  a  better  im- 
derstandlng  o^-our  energy  needs;  and 
what  can  be  done  to  meet  them.  For 
the  past  4  years,  this  program  has  ac- 
tively engaged  local  citizens  and  offi- 
cials alike  in  effective  energy  policy 
debate.  This  fruitful  exchange  of  ideas 
has  enabled  local  communities  to  de- 
velop and  implement  cost-saving  con- 
servation programs  which  contribute 
to  the  greater  energy  independence  of 
our  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  1978,  Eve 
Norton.  FFWC's  outgoing  president, 
introduced  the  concept  of  "Energy 
American  Style"  and  placed  it  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  Berg- 
man, of  Orange  Park,  Fla.  In  1979, 
through  Mrs.  Bergman's  able  direc- 
tion, the  program  had  expanded  to  189 
projects  and  at  the  close  of  1981,  in- 
cluded over  858  such  projects  with  the 
participation  of  some  330  statewide 
clubs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  order  to  encompass  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  energy  field,  these 
ladies  have  recruited  participants  from 
private  industry  which  include  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  Gulf 
Oil.  Exxon.  Chevron.  Tenneco.- 
Texaco,  Florida  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative, and  many  others,  to  join  hands 
in  solving  the  complex  problems  aris- 
ing from  Increased  energy  costs. 
Through  'Energy  American  Style." 
the  best  efforts  of  local  community 
leadership  and  private  sector  Involve- 
ment, together,  foster  the  growing 
spirit  of  individual  Initiative  In  our 
country. 

Today.  I  join  In  applauding  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  Florida 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  their  con- 
tinued success.  That  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  FFWC's  past  efforts  have 
gone  unnoticed.  In  1980.  they  were 
awarded  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  Energy  Award  and 
have  been  recognized  by  the  National 
Energy  Advocacy  Conference  and  the 
Florida  Governor's  Energy  Office  as 
well.  In  Florida,  we  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  Federation's  27,000 
members'  Involvement  and  dedication 
directed  toward  solving  the  energy 
needs  of  our  State.  Their  volunteer 
spirit  Is  what  has  enabled  our  country 
to  overcome  past  difficulties  and  will 
certainly  lead  the  way  for  solving 
future  problems.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  HARRIS 
THOMPSON 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  Invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mary 
Harris  Thompson,  the  first  women 
physician  In  Chicago  and  the  founder 
of  the  Mary  Thompson  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  111. 

The  hospital  observes  its  Founders 
Day  from  May  3  to  May  8,  1982,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  117th  year  since  the  hospi- 
tal first  opened  its  doors  on  May  8, 
1865,  and  to  proudly  recognize  its 
founder,  Mary  Harris  Thompson,  for 
her  devotion  to  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  women  and  children,  es- 
tablishing the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  and  for  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  medical  sciences. 

Mary  Thompson  Hospital  is  commit- 
ted to  the  unique  tradition  of  serving  a 
great  population  of  poor  and  working 
class  women  and  children  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  received  the  neces- 
sary care  they  needed,  and  continues 
to  expand  its  outpatient  services  and 
specialized  clinics. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  an    article   on   Mary    Harris 
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Thompson,  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  Chi- 
cago, V.  34,  1981.  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Mary  Harris  Thompson— Pioneer  Surgeon 
AND  Hospital  Pounder 
(By  WlUiam  K.  Beatty) 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal  Society   for   the   first   time   elected   a 
woman  as  an  officer.  This  choice  (for  vice- 
president)  seemed  an  unlikely  one  since,  as 
Dr.  I.  N.  Danforth  recalled  at  her  memorial 
service  14  years  later.  "She  was  superbly 
self-reliant,  but  without  a  spark  of  egotism 
or  offensive  self-assertion. "  The  Society  had 
not  admitted  Dr.  Thompson  to  membership 
until  1873  after  a  decade  in  Chicago  of  long, 
hard,  and  effective  work  in  patient  care, 
hospital  service,  and  medical  education. 

Mary  Harris  Thompson  had  been  bom 
plain  Mary  Thompson  on  April  15,  1829, 
near  Port  Ann,  Washington  County,  New 
York.  Her  parents.  Col.  John  Harris  Thomp- 
son and  Calista  Corbln  Thompson,  went  on 
to  have  a  large  family;  Mary  was  the  second 
child.  Col.  Thompson  at  the  time  was  a 
partner  In  an  Iron  mine,  but  business  was 
not  too  good. 

An  early  interest— and  definite  ability— in 
drawing  and  painting  foreshadowed  Mary's 
acute  powers  of  observing  things  and  people 
and  her  self-contained  character.  An  eager 
student,  she  taught  herself  Latin  and  math- 
ematics at  an  early  age.  She  attended  a 
country  school  for  a  short  time  and  then 
her  parents  sent  her  to  West  Poultney,  Ver- 
mont, to  the  Troy  Conference  (Methodist) 
Academy.  Because  of  her  father's  business 
reverses  Mary  had  to  supplement  her  at- 
tendance at  school  from  age  fifteen  with 
teaching.  She  Uught  first  at  the  Academy, 
later  at  the  Fort  Edwards  (N.Y.)  Collegiate 
Institute  where  she  completed  her  pre-pro- 
fessional  education,  as  well  as  at  public 
school.  In  her  spare  time— which  suggests 
good  organization— Mary  studied  astrono- 
my, chemistry,  physiology,  and  anatomy. 
She  successfully  introduced  the  latter  two 
into  the  course  of  Instruction  at  several  of 
these  schools. 

Indeed,  the  desire  to  Improve  her  teaching 
of  these  two  subjects  led  Mary  to  enter  the 
New  England  Female  Medical  College  In 
Boston.  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzewska,  the  moving 
and  enlivening  force  behind  the  College, 
had  come  to  this  country  from  Germany  as 
a  midwife.  With  considerable  difficulty  she 
overcame  the  language  barrier  and  gained  a 
medical  education  and  hospital  experience. 
She  knew  the  Importance  of  practical,  pa- 
tient-oriental medical  education,  and  that 
was  what  she  and  her  colleagues  provided  In 
Boston.  Mary  caught  this  fervor  and  decid- 
ed to  make  medicine  her  life's  work. 

After  completing  medical  college  Mary 
went  to  New  York  for  a  year's  internship 
under  Drs.  Emily  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell  at 
the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children.  It  had  been  the  BlackweUs  who 
had  come  to  Marie  Zakrzewska's  aid  at  a 
crucial  moment.  While  In  New  York  Mary 
also  attended  clinical  lectures  at  Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Mary  returned  to  Boston  In  1863  to  re- 
ceive her  M.D.  degree.  The  question  then 
arose,  where  should  she  practice?  She  elimi- 
nated Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
since  those  cities  already  had  women  physi- 
cians and  she  did  not  wish  to  compete.  She 
wanted  a  growing  city  that  could  provide 
l)oth  the  opportunity  and  the  need  for  her 
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services.  These  requirements  all  pointed  to 
Chicago. 

E>r.  Thompson  arrived  in  Chicago  on  July 
3.  1863;  except  for  brief  trips  and  vacations 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  here.  At  this 
time  Chicago  had  three  hospitals:  Mercy. 
St.  LuJtes,  and  the  Marine.  None  of  them 
had  women  on  the  medical  staff  and  the 
last  did  not  accept  them  as  patients.  Howev- 
er, the  city  was  expanding  (t>eginnlng  In 
1M5  the  rate  would  substantially  increase) 
as  disabled  soldiers  and  their  families  moved 
In  seeltlng  opportunities  beyond  those  they 
were  likely  to  find  in  the  more  established 
cities  of  the  east.  The  new  arrivals  also  In- 
cluded many  widows  with  children.  Dr. 
Thompson  soon  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
William  G.  Dyas  and  his  energetic  wife.  Mi- 
randa, and  assisted  In  their  work  with  sol- 
diers and  refugees,  particularly  in  the  Sani- 
tary Commission. 

These  efforts  forcefully  brought  to  Dr. 
Thompson's  attention  the  need  for  a  hospi- 
tal for  women  and  children.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Ryder  fooised  this  need  by  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  "benevolent  friends  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  poor."  Dr.  Thompson  threw 
herself  Into  this  project  and  the  Chicago 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  opened 
on  May  8.  1885,  with  Mary  Harris  Thomp- 
son as  head  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
staff. 

The  Harris  had  come  into  Dr.  Thompson  s 
name  as  a  result  of  poor  mail  service.  As 
Chicago  grew  she  discovered  that  her  name 
was  not  unique;  there  were  other  Mary 
Thompsons  in  the  city,  and  they  were  re- 
ceiving most  of  her  mail.  Mary  discussed  the 
difficulty  with  her  parents  and  decided  to 
adopt  her  paternal  grandmother's  last  name 
(which  her  father  was  already  using). 

The  new  hospital  had  three  major  pur- 
poses: 1)  to  afford  a  home  for  women  and 
children  among  the  respectable  poor  in  need 
of  medical  and  surgical  treatment;  2)  to 
maintain  a  free  dispensary  for  these  women 
and  children;  and  3)  to  train  competent 
nurses.  The  Hospital's  building  at  Rush  and 
Indiana  had  14  beds  and  a  two-room  dispen- 
sary. During  the  Hospital's  first  year  756  pa- 
tients were  treated:  302  in  the  hospital.  544 
in  the  dispensary,  and  10  in  the  patients' 
homes.  Board  and  care  were  $5.00  a  week, 
but  only  one  of  the  202  Inpatients  paid  in 
full.  The  growing  Inpatient  and  dispensary 
attendance  soon  overtaxed  the  building  and 
in  July,  1869,  the  hospital  moved  to  402 
North  State  Street,  a  large  frame  house 
with  ample  grounds.  Remodeling  provided 
space  for  16  beds  and  an  increased  area  for 
the  dispensary. 

Soon  after  she  had  come  to  Chicago.  Dr. 
Thompson  had  sought  advanced  training. 
She  applied  to  Rush  but  that  school,  which 
had  earlier  bowed  to  pressure  from  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society  and  had  refused 
to  let  Emily  Blackwell  come  back  to  take 
the  second  year,  had  not  changed  its  policy. 
Dr.  Thompson  turned  to  Dr.  William  Heath 
Byford.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children  at  the  Chicago 
Medical  College.  Dr.  Byford  favored  medical 
education  for  women,  and  persuaded  the 
rest  of  his  facility  colleagues  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. Accordingly.  Dr.  Thompson.  Julia 
Cole.  Augvista  Kent,  and  Dr.  Odelia  Bllnn 
eiu-oUed  for  the  1869-70  year.  Because  of 
her  previous  education  Dr.  Thompson  re- 
ceived her  M.D.  diploma  (her  second)  at 
graduation  in  1870.  The  other  three  women, 
however,  were  refused  readmission  in  the 
fall  of  1870  because  the  male  students 
claimed  that  certain  clinical  materials  and 
observations  had  been  omitted  because  the 
women  were  present. 
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After  these  two  setbacks  Dr.  Byford  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  Thompson  that  a  women's 
medical  college  might  well  be  esUblished  In 
conjunction  with  her  hospital.  This  required 
a  facility,  space,  and  financial  support.  Dr. 
Byford  called  the  first  meeting  of  interested 
individuals  for  August  2  at  his  office.  62 
State  Street.  Six  physicians  Joined  Byford 
and  Thompson  and  a  faculty  was  composed 
of  them  and  Dr.  William  Dyas.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son received  the  title  of  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene; she  later  (1884-86)  served  as  Clinical 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
the  hospital.  Interestingly,  in  terms  of  the 
school's  future.  Erastus  O.  Haven  (then 
President  of  Northwestern  University) 
served  as  first  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ef- 
forts and  financial  support  the  ^ard 
named  Dr.  Byford  President  of  the  new 
-Women's  Hospital  Medical  College  of  Chi- 
cago". 

Seventeen  students  (including  Mrs.  Kent 
and  Julia  Cole-Blackman— she  had  married 
an  1870  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
College)  registered  for  the  first  course  of 
lectures.  These  were  given  in  the  hospital. 
The  first  year  was  a  difficult  one.  by  Mrs. 
Dyas.  In  particular,  was  instrumental  in 
overooming  several  crises.  Three  women 
(Kent.  Cole-Blackman.  and  Linda  Miller)  re- 
ceived diplomas  at  the  first  graduation  in 
1871.  A  spring  course.  April  1  to  July  1,  had 
15  students,  and  the  second  fall  session 
began  on  October  3.  1871.  in  new  rooms  at  1 
and  3  North  Clark  Street,  above  a  marble 
factory  and  near  the  bridge.  This  was  not  an 
auspicious  moment  to  move  into  new  quar- 
ters in  that  area. 

A  few  days  later  the  Chicago  Fire  burst 
out;  Dr.  Thompson,  fearing  for  her  patients, 
dismissed  all  who  could  walk  and  had  three 
helpless  individuals  transferred  to  a  private 
home  lieyond  Lincoln  Park.  The  fire  de- 
stroyed the  hospital,  the  school,  and  then 
moved  speedily  past  the  Park.  The  three  pa- 
tients were  safely  moved  again,  this  time 
out  into  the  prairie;  their  short-stay  home 
went  up  in  flames  before  sunset. 

The  day  after  the  fire  the  hospital  staff 
and  college  faculty  met  and.  although  most 
of  them  had  lost  their  homes,  offices,  and  li- 
braries they  determined  to  put  both  the 
College  and  the  Hospital  back  Into  oper- 
ation. The  College  temporarily  moved  Into  a 
residence  at  341  West  Adams  Street.  The 
Relief  and  Aid  Society  urged  the  staff  to  re- 
establish the  desperately  needed  hospital  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Society  stated  that  If 
the  staff  could  find  a  suitable  house  the  So- 
ciety would  maintain  It.  Another  home  was 
found  at  600  West  Adams,  and  the  Hospital 
re-opened  with  two  pillows,  two  blankets, 
nine  square  feet  of  carpeting,  no  beds,  and 
one  helpless  patient.  The  last  total  changed 
rapidly  as  sick  and  burned  patients  were 
brought  in  and  placed  on  the  floor.  This  was 
the  only  time  the  Hospital  admitted  adult 
male  patients. 

The  Hospital  was  rebuilt  in  1873  with  the 
help  of  $25,000  from  the  Relief  and  Aid  So- 
ciety given  on  condition  that  25  patients  a 
year  be  treated  free.  This  building,  the  Hos- 
pital's first  home  of  its  own.  stood  on  a  large 
plot  at  Adams  and  PauliiuL  The  College 
moved  into  an  old  structure  on  the  back  of 
the  lot;  this  soon  became  known  affection- 
ately as  "the  little  bam".  The  dispensary  re- 
opened that  same  year,  and  the  training 
school  for  nurses  began  in  1874.  This  grew 
rapidly  and  its  graduates  were  eagerly 
sought.  The  College  developed  steadily  with 
its  graduates  serving  creditably  both  in  this 
country  and  in  several  countries  overseas  as 
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missionary  doctors.  Among  the  early  out- 
standing graduates  was  Sarah  Hackett  Ste- 
venson, valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1874. 

Dr.  Thompson  did  not  accept  a  place  on 
the  College's  faculty  when  it  reorganized  in 
1877  and  severed  its  connections  with  the 
Hospital.  Instead  she  turned  her  full  atten- 
tion to  the  Hospital.  Dr.  Thompson's  repu- 
tation as  a  surgeon  began  to  grow  and  she 
became  the  first  women  in  Chicago  to  per- 
form major  surgery.  The  Hospital's  new  80- 
bed  building,  opened  on  the  Adams  and 
Paulina  site  in  1885.  gave  her  increased  op- 
portunities for  surgery  and  hospital  treat- 
ment. She  gradually  specialized  in  abdomi- 
nal and  pelvic  surgery,  kept  a  close  eye  on 
pertinent  developments  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe,  and  also  turned  her  inventive  mind 
to  surgical  instrumentation.  She  created, 
among  other  Items,  as  abdominal  needle 
that  t>ecame  widely  used. 

She  promoted  the  Uster  antiseptic 
method  and  used  it  as  a  regular  part  of  her 
procedure.  In  her  paper  of  1879  (given  by  L. 
Anna  Ballard)  reporting  three  ovariotomies 
she  stated  "these  three  successive  cases  ter- 
minated in  perfect  recovery,  and  illustrate 
the  value  of  Lister's  antiseptic  method  of 
operating."  Prom  the  first  patient  she  re- 
moved a  cyst  on  October  19,  1878.  which 
weighed  over  15  kilograms.  A  5  percent  car- 
bollzed  spray  permeated  the  room,  all  the 
sponges  and  instruments  were  kept  "well 
carbolized",  and  Lister's  dressings  were  used 
after  the  operation.  On  November  14  the 
patient  walked  three  miles  (out  in  the  coun- 
try, not  from  her  hospital  bed  to  the  bath 
room).  On  December  4.  1878.  Dr.  Thompson 
removed  a  cyst  weighing  "IV^  myrg.  pounds" 
and  "containing  13  kUo.  of  dark,  ropy  fluid" 
from  a  second  patient.  The  weight  of  the 
cyst  Illustrates  the  indecision  common  to 
that  time  over  using  the  metric  or  the  avoir- 
dupois systems.  Dunglison's  Dictionary  for 
1874  defines  a  "myriagrainme "  as  10.000 
grammes  or  a  little  over  22  pounds.  Linear 
measurements  In  this  paper  are  in  centime- 
ters but  temperatures  are  in  Fahrenheit 
(with  the  exception  of  the  third  patient 
whose  t>ody  heat  was  recorded  in  Celsius). 

The  cyst  and  fluid  in  the  third  patient 
weighed  over  37  pounds.  Dr.  Thompson 
used,  as  she  customarily  did.  silver  wire  su- 
tures to  close  the  Incision.  Several  of  these 
broke  during  the  operation  and,  after  Inves- 
tigating the  cause,  she  felt  that  they  had 
probably  become  weakened  from  being  in 
cart)olized  water  for  over  an  hour.  Dr. 
Thompson  spelled  out  her  procedures  and 
methods  in  detail  and  recorded  both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  events  as  she  regularly 
did  in  all  of  her  articles. 

Dr.  Thompson  reported  two  more  ovario- 
tomies five  years  later.  The  first  of  these 
presents  a  century-old  example  of  child 
abuse.  The  patient,  a  37-year-old  German 
woman,  was  described  as  "spare,  with  long 
extremities  and  a  curvature  or  angle  in  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine, 
which  shortened  the  height  by  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches.  The  angle  of  curvature 
was  mostly  posterior,  but  also  stood  two  and  t 
a  half  inches  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line. 
The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  was  found  on  a 
line  with  the  left  axilla  and  high  up.  The 
sternum  was  thrown  forward,  and  shelved 
over  an  enlarged  abdomen."  What  had 
caused  this  deformity?  The  patient  reported 
that  at  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years  she 
had  fallen  downstairs:  "Soon  after  the  latter 
accident,  the  beginning  of  the  deformity, 
and  two  broken  ribs  were  noticed,  but  noth- 
ing was  done  except  to  make  her  dress  a 
means  of  concealment  of  the  former." 
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On  August  27.  1881.  48  pounds  of  "the 
characteristic  gray  ovarian  fluid  "  were  re- 
moved. After  the  operation  (November  13) 
the  patient  had  a  stormy  recovery  which 
several  times  bordered  on  the  catastrophic. 
In  Deceml)er,  1882,  this  woman  re-appeared 
at  the  Hospital  sick  and  fearing  pregnancy. 
She  was  pregnant  but,  surprisingly,  both 
the  woman  and  her  baby  survived  a  difficult 
labor.  This  took  place  late  the  next  May  in 
the  woman's  apartment  with  Dr.  Thompson 
in  attendance.  As  Is  typical  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's reports  this  one-  contained  several 
questions  underlining  major  r>oints  and 
showing  the  need  for  additional  information 
and  experience. 

The  second  of  these  two  cases  called  Dr. 
Thompson  to  Minneapolis  for  a  consulta- 
tion. The  patient,  a  27-year-old  Swedish 
woman,  could  speak  no  EInglish.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  Swedish  words  for  gray 
and  green  (»used  some  confusion  over  the 
course  of  the  illness,  i.e..  the  cystic  fluid  was 
gray  if  the  course  was  uncomplicated,  but 
green  if  infection  was  part  of  the  problem. 
Dr.  Thompson  operated  at  the  Northwest- 
em  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  on 
June  27.  1883.  Before  this  she  had  ordered 
the  staff  to  wash  the  walls,  ceiling,  and 
floor  of  the  hospital  room  thoroughly  with 
a  2  pereent  carbolized  solution,  and  had  re- 
quired both  the  patient  and  the  nurse  to 
h^ve  baths  that  morning.  The  cyst  tore  sev- 
eral times  during  the  operation,  and  the  pa- 
tient had  to  be  turned  on  her  side  to  facili- 
tate drainage.  Dr.  Thompson  estimated  that 
cyst  and  fluid  weighed  about  50  pounds. 
The  patient  recovered  although  convales- 
cence took  over  a  month. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  weights  of  these 
ovarian  cysts  (by  no  means  unique  to  Dr. 
Thompson)  may  seem  strange  to  us.  We 
usually  think  of  such  times  being  subjects 
only  for  entries  in  the  Guinness  World  Book 
of  Records.  However,  the  staid  'Index-Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-Gener- 
al's Office"  (an  earlier  name  for  the  Nation- 
al Library  of  Medicine)  had  in  its  first  series 
(1880-1895)  the  subject  heading.  'Ovarioto- 
my for  tumors  weighing  25  pounds  or 
more".  Obviously  such  surgery  was  not  a 
light  matter. 

In  1879  Dr.  Thompson  reported  two  cases 
of  placenta  praevia.  She  saved  both  mothers 
in  this  dangerous  situation  but  lost  both  in- 
fants. The  first  woman  required  emergency 
compression  of  the  blood  vessels:  "I  Inserted 
the  tips  of  three  fingers,  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  into  the  os  uteri,  and  spread  them,  de- 
taching the  placenta  as  far  as  it  couM  be 
reached  entirely  around  the  margin.  The 
circumference  of  the  placenta  being  easily 
reached  on  one  side,  was  torn  and  pushed 
back.  The  fingers  were  quickly  moved,  and 
pressure  from  the  vaginal  surface  applied 
with  the  hand  until  after  the  first  contrac- 
tion. The  fingers  were  again  inserted  and 
spread  so  [asl  to  keep  the  os  distended  or 
stretched  out,  with  all  the  power  that  could 
be  applied  in  such  a  position;  but  when  con- 
tractions came  on,  the  fingers  were  removed 
and  rested  during  the  time,  and  immediately 
reinserted."  In  reviewing  these  two  cases  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  paper  Dr.  Thompson 
wrote.  "I  believe  that  had  we  waited  until 
sufficient  dilatation  had  occurred,  the 
child's  life  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother's 
[sic]  might  have  been  saved.  In  fact.  I  think 
too  frequently  the  child  is  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  the  mother,  by  an  undue  haste 
to  terminate  labor,  and  that  if  life  is  not  lost 
the  mother  is  injured  beyond  the  power  of 
surgical  skill  to  mend." 

A  three-page  letter  In  1884  summarized 
three  cases  of  probable  pelvic  lymphorrhea. 
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Two  of  the  three  patients  died;  Dr.  Thomp- 
son did  not  report  the  outcome  of  the  third 
case.  Of  the  second  patient,  a  35-year-old 
Swedish  woman  whom  Dr.  Thompson  first 
saw  in  1869,  she  wrote.  "While  making  my 
first  visit,  I  learned  that  she  was  l)eing  at- 
tended by  two  of  Chicago's  best  physicians; 
hence  I  declined  to  attend  her.  But  she  in- 
sisted that  I  should  do  so,  and  I  consented 
on  condition  that  she  should  tell  them  how 
unwillingly  I  took  the  responsibility,  and 
that  I  could  not  cure  her  if  they  could  not." 
Dr.  Thompson  diagnosing  pelvic  cellulitis, 
prescribed  chloride  of  iron  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. Six  leeches  were  used  on  the  walls 
of  the  vagina  and  the  cervix  uteri  and  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  was  applied  weekly.  When  the 
patient  reappeared  five  months  later  with 
the  same  condition  she  would  not  permit 
Dr.  Thompson  to  use  the  leeches  again. 

The  most  striking  case  Dr.  Thompson  re- 
ported concerned  a  woman  whose  pregnan- 
cy lasted  almost  eleven  months.  The  labor 
was  complicated  by  cicatricial  tissue  in  the 
vagina  and  cervix  uteri  apparently  caused 
by  a  midwife's  mishandling  of  the  forceps 
during  an  earlier  pregnancy.  In  addition  the 
mother  had  suffered  from  'fits"  during  the 
current  pregnancy.  The  child,  hydrocephal- 
ic and  with  both  spina  bifida  and  a  club 
foot,  died  a  few  hours  after  birth. 

In  1889  Dr.  Thompson  compared  the  sur- 
gical and  medical  treatments  for  salpingitis 
using  two  of  her  cases  as  examples.  She 
cited  several  pertinent  articles  from  the  lit- 
erature, including  work  by  Tait  and  Vander- 
veer.  After  a  thorough  discussion  she  con- 
cluded that  surgical  Intervention  generally 
proved  necessary. 

Her  last  published  paper,  presented  at  the 
43rd  suinual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society  held  In  May,  1883.  In  Chica- 
go, reported  an  unusual  case  of  typhoid 
with  several  relapses  but  ultimate  recovery. 
Dr.  Thompson  graphically  described  the  pa- 
tient's tremor  at  one  stage  as  "so  great  that 
the  patient  seemed  about  to  lose  form  and 
fall  apart.  Jelly-like."  Her  discussion  drew 
attention  both  to  the  possible  connection 
between  the  disease  and  the  sewage  released 
into  Lake  Michigan  and  to  the  possible  ben- 
efit of  the  sun's  rays  In  destroying  these 
bacteria.  James  B.  Herrlck  took  a  major 
part  In  the  discussion  after  the  paper  point- 
ing out  the  usefulness  of  the  ""newer  anti- 
pyretics" such  as  phenacetln  and  acetanllld. 

Dr.  Thompson  gave  her  most  important 
paper  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  St.  Louis 
in  1886,  the  year  the  AsscKiation  admitted 
her  to  membership.  The  paper,  "Why  Dis- 
eases of  Children  Should  be  Made  a  Special 
Study",  was  the  first  presented  by  a  woman 
before  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  Children. 
She  adduced  four  major  reasons  for  such  a 
specialty: 

1.  Because  of  the  undeveloi>ed  and  grow- 
ing patient,  which,  though  ill,  must  yet  be 
nourished. 

2.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosti- 
cating those  maladies  ...  to  which  chil- 
dren under  one  year  of  age  are  subject. 

3.  Because,  remedies  considered  essential 
to  the  relief  of  adults,  are  Illy  borne  by  the 
young  child.  .  .  . 

4.  Because  the  special  study  will  reflect 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  laity,  impress- 
ing them  with  the  importance  of  saving  a 
child's  life,  and  that.  In  so  doing,  a  life  in  its 
entirety  has  been  saved. 

In  stressing  the  often  overlooked  fact  that 
a  child  is  not  simply  a  scaled-down  adult  she 
wrote  "The  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  .  .  .  are,   that   we    have   at   six 
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months  a  little  individual  susceptible  of 
human  disease,  but  with  little  more  lan- 
guage than  that  of  the  lower  animals;  and 
with  certain  orgsins  out  of  proportion  to 
those  of  the  adult."  Dr.  Thompson  gave  ex- 
amples to  Illustrate  these  and  other  major 
problems  and  inveighed  against  the  overuse 
of  alcohol  and  opium  In  the  treatment  of 
children.  At  this  meeting  the  Section  elect- 
ed her  its  Chairman. 

On  May  8,  1895,  the  staff,  board  members, 
and  friends  of  the  Hospital  gathered  in  the 
operating  room  at  3:00  to  celebrate  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  founding.  Dr.  Thompson 
read  a  detailed  paper  on  the  history  of  the 
Hospital.  Afterwards  various  individuals 
presented  their  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations for  her  three  decades  of  devotion 
and  hard  work.  Ten  days  later  she  was  sud- 
denly stricken  with  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
from  which  she  died  on  May  21,  five  weeks 
after  her  66th  birthday.  She  was  burled  In 
the  village  cemetery  at  Port  Ann  In  New 
York  where  she  had  grown  up.  After  her 
death  the  Board  fittingly  renamed  the  Hos- 
pital for  its  moving  and  ensplriting  force. 

Mary  Harris  Thompson  had  been  a  pio- 
neer In  the  areas  of  opening  the  profession, 
particularly  its  surgical  side,  to  women  and 
in  obtaining  suitable  hospital  facilities  for 
women  and  children.  For  some  time  after 
she  came  to  Chicago  the  medical  Journals 
scornfully  referred  to  her  as  "Miss  Doctor- 
ess  Thompson".  However,  her  growing  suc- 
cess, a  result  of  her  surgical  and  medical 
skills,  her  even-tempered  and  mild-man- 
nered personality,  and  her  kindness  and 
generosity,  eventually  overcame  this  deroga- 
tory attitude,  and  these  same  journals  (as 
well  as  others)  were  happy  to  receive  and 
publish  her  practical  and  stimulating  arti- 
cles. Her  strong  commonsense  and  good 
judgment,  her  Insistence  on  probability  as 
the  rule  for  her  surgical  and  medical  work, 
and  her  wide  reading  In  the  literature  of 
medicine  and  the  humanities,  made  her  a 
respected  and  admired  physician  and 
human  being.  Just  two  days  before  her 
death.  Dr.  Thompson  had  written  to  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Salter  (a  long-time  friend,  summer 
neighbor  In  New  Hampshire,  and  mother  of 
one  of  her  patients)  that  she  was  working 
away  and  that  if  there  was  another  life  she 
supposed  that  she  would  go  on  working 
there.  As  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Lawrence 
so  aptly  phrased  it  at  her  memorial  service, 
"Dr.  Mary  Thompson  was  a  woman  whose 
eye  was  toward  the  rising  sun.  "• 


DR. 


ROY  L.  PATTERSON 
ABORTION" 


ON 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Santayana's  often  repeated  admoni- 
tion that  "those  who  cannot  remem- 
ber the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it"  has  no  better  current  application 
than  the  Issue  of  abortion. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion with  eloquence  recently  when  a 
constituent  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  fine 
statement  "On  Abortion." 

Roy  L.  Patterson  of  Alameda,  Calif., 
is  a  78-year-old  retired  physician.  He 
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has  graciously  agreed  to  let  me  share 
his  wise  words  with  this  House.  His  de- 
scription of  the  situation  before  the 
1973  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Roe  against  Wade  is  something  we  all 
ought  to  recall.  Let  us  not  repeat  this 
sordid  part  of  our  past. 

The  statement  follows: 
On  Abortioii 
(By  Dr.  Ray  L.  Patterson,  M.D.) 

This  subject  presently  has  the  whole 
nation  in  a  highly  emotional  debate. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  wish  to  sUte 
that  I  am  a  retired  medical  doctor,  now  78 
years  of  age.  and  what  follows  Is  gleaned 
from  many  years  as  a  doctor  and  from 
having  experienced  life  among  men  for  an 
equal  period  of  time. 

Early  in  my  medical  career  there  was  a 
period  of  time  during  which  It  was  illegal  to 
perform  an  abortion  in  any  hospital.  Never- 
theless, many  women,  not  wishing  to  have 
another  child.  Induced  an  abortion  by  vari- 
ous means,  using  such  things  as  hatpins, 
crochet  hooks,  luilttlng  needles,  and  slip- 
pery elm  sticks  (still  available  In  drug- 
stores). Many  of  these  women  became  In- 
fected and  died,  leaving  other  children 
motherless,  a  father  alone  and  now  faced 
with  many  problems. 

After  many  years  of  persistent  effort  by 
the  medical  profession,  it  became  possible  to 
care  for  such  pregnant  women  by  allowing 
them  to  have  an  abortion  under  sterile  hos- 
pital conditions.  Under  this  procedure  com- 
plications where  few  and  deaths  were  mini- 
mized. 

In  considering  the  Commandment,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill",  this  has  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge been  adhered  to.  Taking  the  Bible  as 
written  by  men  inspired  by  God,  we  find 
many  quotations  where  God  himself  de- 
stroyed multitudes  of  people.  We  find  our 
own  society  repeatedly  causing  and  accept- 
ing the  destruction  and  deaths  of  many 
through  wars.  Try  to  explain  the  need  for 
this  act  however  you  will.  Again,  In  our  at- 
tempt to  control  crime  in  our  society  we, 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  resort  to  execu- 
tions. 

Personally,  I  for  one  do  not  believe  God 
would  rather  see  an  unwanted,  unloved 
child  bom  to  be  uncared  for,  abused  and 
possibly  die  from  hunger  or  other  causes 
than  to  have  that  pregnancy  interrupted.  I 
furthermore  am  of  the  opinion  that  for  98% 
of  the  pregnancies  the  embryo  has  never  ex- 
isted as  a  being  for  the  first  twenty-six 
weeks  of  that  pregnancy,  depending  solely 
on  the  continuing  ability  of  the  host  mother 
to  breathe  and  live. 

That  same  Word  of  God,  the  Bible,  relates 
how  God  gave  domination  of  everything  on 
the  Earth  to  man.  Having  given  Man  the 
ability  to  remember  past  events  and  to 
think,  he  (Man)  frequently  changes  his 
opinions  and  subsequent  actions,  as  witness 
the  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-first  Amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  whether  for 
good  or  bad. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  society  as  a  whole 
it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  it  requires  less 
from  all  others  to  subsidize  an  at>orilon 
than  to  suppori  an  unwanted  off-spring  for 
the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen  years. 

In  conclusion,  each  of  us  who  believes  in  a 
Supreme  Creator  most  certainly  will  not  be 
held  accountable,  only  that  woman  having 
the  abortion  performed.  Last  but  not  least, 
remember  to  make  no  Judgment  until  you 
have  walked  for  a  day  in  her  shoes.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SYNTHETIC  FUEL  PROJECTS:  A 
HISTORY  OP  FEDERAL  HAND- 
OUTS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  IIXINOIS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1982 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  past  few  days,  I  have  described 
three  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion's first  crop  of  five  projects,  the 
sponsors  of  which  are  now  in  final  ne- 
gotiations with  the  SFC  for  financial 
assistance.  The  remaining  two  projects 
are  no  strangers  to  the  Federal  trough 
and  may  already  be  familiar  to  some 
of  you.  Both  involve  big  money. 

In  late  1977,  under  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  demonstration  program  au- 
thority, the  DOE  contracted  with  the 
Memphis  Light.  Gas  <fc  Water  Division 
of  the  city  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  an  industri- 
al fuel  gas  plant.  Construction  was  an- 
ticipated to  start  In  late  spring  1981. 
with  operations  scheduled  for  January 
1985.  The  plant  is  projected  to  utilize 
3.155  tons  of  coal  per  day  to  produce 
10.000  barrels  per  day  oil  equivalent  of 
medium  Btu  gas  to  be  used  as  an  In- 
dustrial fuel. 

Memphis  Light.  Gas  &  Water  Divi- 
sion now  requests  loan  guarantees  in 
the  sum  of  roughly  $609  million  and 
price  guarantees  for  the  initial  years 
of  the  project  anticipated  to  be  1985 
through  1990. 

Although  this  project  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  more  creative  and  meritori- 
ous Federal-local  energy  project  part- 
nerships, there  has  been  virtually  no 
private  Investment  involved  to  date. 
The  role  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration is  to  supplement  private  initia- 
tive to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
commercial,  private  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry. Support  of  this  project  does 
not  appear  to  do  anything  to  further 
that  mandate. 

The  Breckinridge  project  located  in 
Breckinridge  County,  Ky.,  is  spon- 
sored by  a  partnership  of  Ashland  Oil 
Co.  and  Airco  Energy  Co.  A  spinoff  of 
the  "H-1"  demonstration  program,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Energy  have 
provided  support  for  process  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  site  options. 
One  of  the  largest  synthetic  fuels 
projects  currently  before  the  SFC.  this 
direct  coal  liquefaction  project  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  more  than  $3  billion. 
This  estimate  may  be  low  since  the 
sponsors  have  yet  to  file  the  updated 
prospectus  which  was  due  in  March. 

The  sponsors  of  Breckinridge  are 
seeking  a  loan  guarantee  In  amounts 
not  yet  publicly  available.  Like  the 
Memphis  Gas  Light  project,  the 
Breckinridge  project  raises  concern 
that  if  Federal  assistance  is  required 
for  preconstruction  activities  such  as 
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development  of  cost  estimates,  permit 
acquisition,  issuance  of  environmental 
impact  statements  and  impact  mitiga- 
tion, the  project  has  not  yet  received 
sufficient  private  backing  to  be  worthy 
of  SFC  support.  Elspecially  given  the 
large  scale  of  the  Breckinridge  project, 
and  the  amount  of  Federal  support  al- 
ready involved,  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  should  be  slow  to  admin- 
ister another  "fix"  of  Federal  funds  to 
this  synfuel  junkie. 

The  Breckinridge  and  MLGW 
projects  illustrate  a  common  trait 
among  many  of  first  applicants  for 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  assist- 
ance: Previous  Federal  Government 
subsidization.  If  this  pattern  contin- 
ues, the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
could  become  little  more  than  a  stop 
along  the  Federal  gravy  train  for  large 
oil  and  high  technology  companies,* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  know  that  Head  Start 
works:  that  Head  Start  is  cost-effec- 
tive. And  yet,  even  today,  it  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  inflation  and  cutbacks  in  sup- 
portive services  (CETA,  title  XX.  child 
care  food,  medicaid).  We  need  to  listen 
to  the  parents  of  Head  Start  children 
and  keep  this  exemplary  program 
working.  Another  letter  from  a  Head 
Start  parent  follows: 

The  Capital  Head  Start  Program  has  not 
only  affected  my  child's  education,  but  my 
family  as  well.  I  am  very  proud  of  what  my 
child  has  learned  In  the  program.  She  not 
only  knows  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the 
preschool  program,  but  she  also  knows 
about  self-respect,  self-pride  and  other 
values  which  will  help  her  throughout  her 
life.  She  has  learned  how  to  speak  to  her 
peers  and  to  address  them  In  a  respectful 
manner. 

The  Capital  Head  Start  Program  has 
given  my  daughter  a  chance  to  discover  at 
an  early  age  what  she  can  accomplish  when 
she  gets  older.  It  also  has  given  her  a  better 
understanding  about  herself  as  a  person. 
Many  children  are  not  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  or  their  Ideas  at  this  age. 
She  now  asks  more  questions  about  things 
around  her,  whether  in  the  classroom,  at 
home  or  in  public. 

I  have  seen  a  great  improvement  in  her  at- 
titude as  an  only  child.  She  has  learned  to 
work  together  with  children  In  her  age 
group  very  well. 
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As  a  parent,  I  have  become  Involved  in  the 
program.  I  find  this  program  to  be  very 
unique  because  It  offers  a  variety  of  services 
to  the  whole  family  as  well  as  providing  my 
child's  education.  I  will  always  to  be  grate- 
ful to  this  program  for  giving  my  daughter 
the  chance  to  start  her  education  off  in  the 
right  direction. 

Head  Start  Parent, 

Washington,  D.C.* 


REGULATING  THE  REGULATORS 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  congressional 
veto  express  concern  that  this  proce- 
dure will  politicize  the  regrulatory  rule- 
making process  suid  that,  they  say  or 
assume,  is  inherently  bad. 

While  there  are  many  rebuttals  to 
that  criticism,  Robert  Akerman,  col- 
umnist for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  re- 
cently wrote  a  piece  which  effectively 
demolishes  that  argument  against  the 
congressional  veto  power,  Mr.  Aker- 
man puts  the  issue  into  its  historic 
perspective  as  well  as  in  the  context  of 
our  constitutional  framework  of  elect- 
ed representative  government. 

As  always,  the  simple  question 
emerges  and  controls:  Who  should 
make  the  laws  that  govern  us— the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
or  the  unelected  bureaucrats? 

Mr.  Akermans  colunm  of  April  26, 
1982,  is  so  clear,  so  incisive,  and  so  per- 
tinent that  I  want  to  place  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  his  words. 

Regulating  the  Regulators 
(By  Robert  Akerman) 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  ac- 
knowledged the  appropriateness  of  Rep.  El- 
liott Levitas'  concern  about  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats making  rules  and  regulations  that 
affect  citizens  with  the  force  of  law. 

But  it  questioned  his  proposed  remedy  of 
a  congressional  veto  over  those  rules  and 
regulations.  It  based  its  objections  on  the 
argument  that  since  Congress  is  a  political 
body,  giving  It  a  greater  role  In  the  regula- 
tory process  could  give  greater  clout  to  the 
special  Interests. 

On  the  surface  this  is  a  serious  objection. 
We  all  know  that  Congress  Is  a  focal  point 
for  the  lobbyists  and  that  congressmen  get 
political  contributions  from  Interest  groups, 
so  It  seems  to  follow  that  if  Congress  starts 
meddling  with  these  rules  the  process  will 
become  more  political. 

But  I  say  that  in  a  democracy  the  process 
of  making  broad  policy  should  be  political. 
In  the  sense  of  being  within  the  reach  of  the 
people's  elected  representatives.  At  least  we 
can  hold  them  responsible  at  the  polls,  and 
it  is  no  greater  evil  to  have  politics  enter 
into  the  writing  of  regulations  than  to  have 
politics  enter  Into  the  writing  of  the  original 
law  which  the  regulations  interpret  and 
apply.  And  an  open  review  process  In  which 
Congress  must  vote  to  veto  a  proposed  regu- 
lation Is  preferable  to  pressure  exerted 
t>ehind  the  scenes  or  through  the  appropria- 
tions process. 
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However,  the  point  which  many  people  In- 
cluding the  New  York  Times  editorials  are 
missing  Is  that  leaving  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess In  the  hands  of  unelected  bureaucrats 
does  not  guarantee  Its  purity  or  freedom 
from  manipulation  by  the  special  Interests. 
People  have  this  Idea  now  because  for  the 
last  decade  or  so  bureaucrats  have  seemed 
to  be  Idealistic  liberals  who  disregard  the 
special  Interests  In  their  zeal  to  do  what  Is 
right.  The  only  question  Is  whether  their 
zeal  sometimes  Is  excessive.  But  It  hasn't 
always  been  that  way,  and  it  won't  necessar- 
ily be  that  way  in  the  future. 

We  have  to  remember  that  while  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  not  elected,  the  top  policymak- 
ers In  it  are  appointed.  If  various  agencies 
seem  to  be  filled  with  Naderite  zeal.  It's  be- 
cause liberal  politicians  in  past  administra- 
tions appointed  Naderite-type  policymakers. 
The  regulatory  agencies  lag  behind  the  elec- 
tion returns  because  all  posts  do  not  become 
vacant  at  the  same  time,  but  the  personal- 
ities of  these  agencies  do  slowly  evolve  as 
the  personalities  at  the  top  are  changed. 
Those  who  admire  the  unfettered  liberalism 
of  some  contemporary  regulators  may  some- 
day l)e  dismayed  by  the  unfettered  conserv- 
atism of  another  crop  of  regulators. 

In  the  1920s  there  was  a  widespread  feel- 
ing among  liberals  that  the  agencies  set  up 
in  the  Progressive  era  had  been  captured  by 
the  special  Interests  they  were  supposed  to 
regulate.  As  Vemos  Louis  Parrtngton  put  It, 
"Wherever  power  is  lodged,  a  great  struggle 
for  control  and  use  of  that  power  fol- 
lows. .  .  .  The  stronger  the  state,  the  more 
serviceable  it  becomes  to  the  exploiting 
class.  .  .  .  We  must  have  a  political  state 
powerful  enough  to  deal  with  corporate 
wealth,  but  how  are  we  going  to  keep  that 
state  with  its  augmenting  power  from  being 
captured  by  the  force  we  want  it  to  con- 
trol?" 

The  same  thing  had  happened  a  genera- 
tion earlier  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  was  set  up  in  a  period  of 
protest  against  high  freight  rates  but  which 
ended  up  protecting  the  railroads  from  the 
rigors  of  real  competition. 

Some  of  the  liberals  were  so  disappointed 
with  the  regulatory  agencies  In  the  1920s 
that  they  thought  socialism  was  the  only 
answer.  Others  returned  to  an  emphasis  on 
breaking  up  concentrations  of  economic 
power  rather  than  trying  to  tame  them 
through  regulation.  But  the  New  Deal  era 
followed,  proving  that  the  best  answer  still 
lies  In  the  democratic  political  process- 
when  the  people  want  reform,  they  can  get 
it,  and  you  don't  necessarily  promote  reform 
by  removing  power  from  the  people. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  financial  disclosure 
laws  and  limits  on  political  campaign  contri- 
butions, the  people  should  be  even  better 
prepared  to  review  the  Job  the  legislators  do 
in  reviewing  the  regulations  of  the  bureau- 
crats. But  It  Is  certainly  not  a  democratic 
answer  to  believe  In  bureaucratic  supermen 
who  are  not  only  better  citizens  than  the 
members  of  Congress  but  also  better  citi- 
zens than  the  citizens  themselves.  That  Is 
simply  a  formula  for  a  slow  transition  to  an 
authoritarian  state  with  government  by 
decree. 
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ENTERPRISE  ZONES  REJUVE- 
NATING OUR  INNER  CITIES 
FROM  WITHIN 


HON.  ED  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recently  took  an  Important 
step  toward  helping  to  revitalize  eco- 
nomically depressed  urban  and  rural 
conununities  by  sending  up  legislation 
which  would  establish  75  "enterprise 
zones"  across  the  Nation.  H.R.  6009 
would  offer  special  tax  and  regulatory 
incentives  for  increased  economic  ac- 
tivity within  these  zones,  whose  princi- 
pal purpose  is  to  create  productive, 
meaningful,  and  lasting  jobs  for  per- 
sons in  blighted  areas.  Increased  eco- 
nomic activity  would  also  promote  si- 
multaneous Improvements  in  the 
social  climate  within  enterprise  zones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  consti- 
tutes a  fresh,  positive,  long-term, 
effort  to  address  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  distressed  cities  and  the 
structurally  unemployed.  It  would  aid 
Federal  incentives  for  more  jobs  and 
increased  Investment  at  the  poorest 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
serves our  support.  I  am  happy  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6009,  and  would 
also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  recent  Research  Commit- 
tee review  of  the  administration's 
plan.  I  believe  this  paper  provides  a 
useful  summary  of  this  important  pro- 
posal, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Enterprise  Zones:  Rejuvenating  Our 

lN!«3i  Cities  From  Within 

(By  Alexander  Dlmltrlef) 

By  almost  any  accepted  measure  of  eco- 
nomic well-being— Income,  employment, 
population,  volume  of  business,  age  of  hous- 
ing stock,  concentration  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies—our  more  distressed  cities  are  signifi- 
cantly worse  off  today  than  they  were  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  At  the  root  of  this 
crisis  lies  demography:  superimposed  upon 
the  general  movement  of  Americans  from 
the  Northeast  and  Great  Lakes  to  the  South 
and  Southwest  Is  a  nationwide  exodus  of 
skilled,  middle-Income  residents  from  the 
Inner  city  to  suburbia,  and  with  them  busi- 
nesses—both large  and  small— that  once  an- 
chored our  urban  communities.  The  seem- 
ingly Irreversible  spirals  of  decay  and  de- 
cline which  have  taken  hold  In  our  once- 
thriving  cities  have  Imposed  tremendous 
costs  upon  those  residents  who  have  re- 
mained behind.  In  particular,  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  youths  In  the  cities 
has  reached  tragically— and  unacceptably— 
high  levels. 

The  urban  crisis  has  become  esf>eclally 
despterate  because  billions  of  dollars  of  gov- 
ernment aid  have  done  little  to  alleviate  It. 
Rather  than  lift  residents  of  our  central 
cities  out  of  poverty,  government  pro- 
grams—however laudable  their  goals— have 
at  best  only  maintained  them  In  poverty. 
Realizing  this.  In  1979  the  Carter  Adminis- 
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trmtion's  Job  Creation  Work  Group  deter- 
mined that  the  critical  need  In  our  inner 
cities  Is  "for  an  entrepreneurial  environ- 
ment far  more  favorable  to  innovation  and 
risk-taking  than  we  have  had  for  the  past 
ten  years."  Since  then,  more  and  more 
urban  analysts  have  concluded  that  the 
only  way  of  achieving  sound  and  sustained 
socioeconomic  renewal  of  depressed  urban 
and  rural  communities  is  to  make  them  once 
again  attractive  to  small  businesses  so  that 
productive,  permanent  jobs  can  be  created. 

This  is  the  central  objective  of  an  "entre- 
prise  zone":  a  geographic  area  with  specified 
boundaries  that  would  offer  special  govern- 
ment incentives  (national,  state,  and  locai) 
for  economic  activity  within  the  zone.  In 
simplest  terms.  It  constitutes  a  means  of 
stimulating  development  in  depressed  areas 
by  fostering,  through  tax  and  regulatory 
relief  and  enhanced  public-private  coopera- 
tion in  providing  community  services,  a  cli- 
mate more  favorable  to  both  the  potential 
businessman  and  his  future  employees.  In 
his  recent  state  of  the  Union  Address.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  that  the  Adminis- 
tration intends  to  send  up  in  the  near  future 
a  plan  for  instituting,  as  an  experiment  in 
urban  policy.  75  enterprise  zones  across  the 
nation  by  1986.  As  Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  a  lead- 
ing proponent  of  the  concept  in  Congress, 
has  declared,  "While  there  are  no  perfect 
solutions  or  easy  answers,  we  know  we  can't 
continue  promoting  more  of  the  same."  This 
study  will  examine  the  rationale  behind  this 
new  approach  towards  the  problems  beset- 
ting our  cities,  and  will  also  highlight  the 
Administration's  expected  proposal. 

THZ  PX7RPOSE  OP  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

Enterprise  zones  are  actually  the  most 
recent  adaptation  of  one  of  society's  oldest 
economic  policy  instruments,  the  free  trade 
zone.  Their  principal  purpose  is  to  create- 
by  sparking  new  economic  activity  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  occurred  at  all. 
anywhere— productive,  meaningful,  and  last- 
ing Jobs  (with  potential  for  personal  ad- 
vancement) for  persons  in  depressed  areas. 
Enterprise  zones  are  also  intended  to  pro- 
mote simultaneous  improvements  in  the 
social  climate  within  depressed  cities.  Pover- 
ty in  urban  areas  appears  to  be  intertwined 
with  other  pressing  urban  problems  such  as 
crime,  housing,  suid  physical  decay.  Ek^nom- 
ic  rejuvenation  would  go  far  towards  curing 
these  social  ills. 

Urban  specialists  welcome  the  inherent 
emphasis  in  enterprise  zones  on  rendering 
the  economic  climate  in  depressed  areas 
more  favorable  to  the  small  entrepreneur. 
The  MIT  Program  on  Neighborhood  and 
Regional  Change,  which  studied  over  5.5 
million  businesses  from  1969  to  1976.  has 
convincingly  shown  that  small  businesses 
provide  precisely  the  types  of  Jobs  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  young,  unskilled  work 
force  of  the  inner  city;  it  also  determined 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  new 
private  sector  Jobs  in  the  United  States  are 
generated  by  small  establishments  employ- 
ing 20  people  or  fewer.  Unskilled  workers 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  along 
with  small  zone-generated  businesses  by  ac- 
cumulating skills  and  esUblishing  their  reli- 
ability: credentials  of  this  sort  are  certainly 
more  valuable  to  workers  in  terms  of  future 
employment  opportunities  than  are  certifi- 
cates from  various  government  training  pro- 
grams or  experience  gained  from  perform- 
ing government-created  make-work. 

REvrrAUZING  PROM  THE  GROTTND  DP: 
SOKKTHIHG  NEW  AT  HTTD 

However  ancient  iu  groundings  in  eco- 
nomic thought,  the  enterprise  zone  concept 
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represents  a  radical  departure  from  recent 
federal  government  initiatives  In  urban 
areas.  In  the  spirit  of  the  New  Federalism, 
the  President's  plan  emphasizes  the  iqapor- 
tant  role  of  state  and  local  governments  in 
community  redevelopment  and  assigns  HUD 
a  passive  leadership  role.  It  calls  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  devise  a  standard  pack- 
age of  marginal  tax  and  regulatory  relief 
(outlined  below)  for  enterprise  zones,  estab- 
lish criteria  to  determine  what  areas  would 
be  eligible  for  this  package,  and  then  invite 
state  and  local  governments  to  draw  bound- 
aries for  potential  zones  and  compete  for 
designations  from  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
The  major  criteria  during  the  selection 
process  would  be  (1)  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  incentives  to  be  contributed 
to  the  proposed  zones  by  the  sponsoring 
state  and  local  governments,  and  (2) 'the 
degree  of  economic  distress  in  the  potential 
zones.  A  maximum  of  25  zones  would  be  ap- 
proved in  each  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  program  which  would  begin  in  1983. 
E^h  designation  would  apply  for  a  period 
chosen  by  the  applying  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  a  maximum  of  20  years  for 
federal  participation  together  with  a  four- 
year  phaseout  period.  In  general,  roughly 
2,000  Jurisdictions  which  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants  would  t>e  eligible  to  compete  for  en- 
terprise zone  designations  within  their  bor- 
ders. 

Thus.  Instead  of  parachuting  a  pre-de- 
signed  package  into  a  community,  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  would  put  into  place  a 
flexible  program  which  local  officials  and 
residents  could  mold  to  fit  the  nation's 
widely  diverse  economic  and  social  circum- 
stances. This  approach  essentially  seeks  to 
revitalize  our  urban  areas  and  rural  towns 
from  within,  both  socially  and  economically, 
by  allowing  area  businessmen  and  residents 
to  choose  for  themselves  what  types  of  eco- 
nomic activity  to  engage  in.  Beneath  this  re- 
liance on  personal  initiative  rather  than 
central  planning  lies  economic  common 
sense:  if  owners  and  workers  have  a  direct 
stake  in  a  business,  they  will  especially  want 
to  protect  and  nurture  it.  Such  an  approach 
would  also  allow  a  broad  base  of  service  and 
retail  establishments  to  arise  naturally. 

Enterprise  zones  also  Involve  a  dramatic 
departure  from  traditional  HUD  funding 
methods.  Historically,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  offered  pre-selected  businesses 
"up-front"  seed  money:  grants  and  loans 
which  are  put  up  at  high  risk  with  the  hope 
of  success.  In  contrast,  under  the  enterprise 
zone  approach  tax  obligations  would  be  for- 
given only  after  the  desired  results— in- 
creased Investment  and  the  creation  of 
Jobs— had  actually  taken  place.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
25  enterprise  zones  in  1983  would  be  $310 
million  in  reduced  tax  revenue:  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  would  increase  propor- 
tionately in  subsequent  years  as  more  zones 
are  designated,  levelling  off  at  $910  million 
for  75  zones  in  1986.  No  outlays  would  be  In- 
volved except  for  minimal  administrative 
expenses. 

Enterprise  zones  would  add  only  a  tiny 
fraction  to  the  amount  presently  spent  by 
the  federal  government  on  community  de- 
velopment and  Income  support  programs. 
Moreover,  the  Administration's  cost  esti- 
mate does  not  reflect  the  reduction  in  un- 
employment and  welfare  payments  which 
would  result  from  putting  people  back  to 
work  in  zone  areas.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  society  would  lose  very  little  by  partly 
relinquishing  taxes  paid  by  previously  un- 
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employed  teenagers  or  theretofore  nonexlst- 
Ing  businesses,  especially  when  the  Jobs  or 
businesses  in  question  would  not  have  been 
created  except  for  this  revenue  "loss"  in  the 
first  place. 

THE  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
"PACKAGE"  AND  THE  LOCAL  ROLE 

Although  the  appeal  of  enterprise  zones 
as  a  general  concept  transcends  party  lines, 
agreement  on  certain  specific  components 
will  no  doubt  prove  more  elusive  once  the 
Administration's  plan  comes  before  the 
House.  Here  is  a  cursory  outline  of  the 
President's  expected  propc»al: 

Fexieral  tax  relief 

The  major  features  of  the  federal  tax 
package  would  be: 

A  nonrefundable  (i.e..  realized  only  as  a 
deduction  against  tax  liability)  Investment 
tax  credit  for  capital  Investments  made 
after  a  zone  is  designated  towards  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  commercial. 
Industrial,  or  rental  housing  structures 
within  the  zone  as  well  as  for  investments  in 
machinery  and  equipment  to  be  used  in  the 
zone  for  their  entire  depreciable  life. 

A  nonrefundable  income  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers for  payroll  Increases  (wages  for  new 
employees  and  wage  increases  for  present 
employees)  sifter  a  zone  is  designated.  A  cap 
would  be  imposed  on  wages  to  which  the 
credit  would  apply  in  order  to  skew  this  in- 
centive towards  the  hiring  of  low-  and 
middle-income  workers. 

An  additional  nonrefundable  income  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  wages  paid  to  "disad- 
vantaged "  (as  defined  by  a  revamped  CETA 
standard)  Individuals  hired  after  the  zone 
designation.  This  credit  would  strongly  en- 
courage employers  to  hire  and  train  the 
structurally  unemployed. 

A  nonrefundable  Income  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployees for  wages  earned  In  zone  employ- 
ment. This  would  help  low-income  workers 
break  out  of  the  "poverty  trap"  set  by  the 
prohibitively  high  marginal  tax  rates  con- 
fronting recipients  of  Income  assistance,  and 
would  also  induce  greatly-needed  skilled 
workers  to  accept  positions  in  zone  firms. 

The  elimination  of  capital  gains  taxes 
stemming  from  zone  property  actively  uti- 
lized by  zone  businesses. 

The  designation  of  suitable  enterprise 
zones  as  Foreign  Trade  Zones,  providing  sig- 
nificant relief  from  tariffs  and  import 
duties. 

The  continued  availability  of  Industrial 
E>evelopment  Bonds  to  small  zone  business- 
es even  if  this  program  is  discontinued  else- 
where. This  provision  would  help  entrepre- 
neurs secure  start-up  capital. 

Allowing  zone  firms  to  carry  over  both  op- 
erating losses  and  tax  credits  for  the  life  of 
the  zone  or  15  years,  whichever  is  longer. 
This  would  allow  young  firms  with  little  or 
no  profit  (juid  therefore  little  or  no  tax  li- 
ability to  deduct  their  losses  and  credits  in 
future,  more  profitable  years.) 

Federal  regtUatory  relief 

Federal  regulatory  t>odies  would  be  given 
discretionary  authority  to  relax  or  elimi- 
nate, in  accordance  with  Congressional 
standards,  their  non-statutory  regulatory 
requirements,  but  only  at  the  request  of  the 
sponsoring  state  and  local  governments. 
When  such  a  request  is  made,  the  relevant 
agency,  with  the  zone's  special  purpose  in 
mind,  would  allow  a  relaxation  or  waiver  of 
the  regulation  in  question  when  deemed  ap- 
propriate. This  would  enable  zone  firms  to 
avoid  those  regulatory  and  paperwork  re- 
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qulrements   which   are   held   unnecessarily 
cumbersome  for  that  specific  zone  area. 

A  flexible,  responsible  approach  to  regula- 
tion within  enterprise  zones  would  by  no 
means  weaken  safeguards  needed  to  protect 
zone  employees  or  residents.  Agencies  would 
simply  be  required  to  seek  simpler,  more 
cost-effective  means  of  achieving  their  regu- 
latory goals.  Moreover,  this  authority  could 
be  exercised  to  relax  only  those  regulations 
over  which  agencies  already  enjoy  some  dis- 
cretion; those  regulations  specifically 
spelled  out  in  statutes— such  as  the  mini- 
mum wage— would  not  be  subject  to  review. 
This  provision  also  would  not  extend  to  reg- 
ulations affecting  civil  rights  or  whose  re- 
laxation would  clearly  endanger  public 
safety. 

The  local  role 

The  importance  of  state  and  local  contri- 
butions to  enterprise  zones  cannot  be  over- 
stated: Incentives  to  rejuvenate  neighbor- 
hoods are  best  designed  at  the  local  level  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  Accordingly,  each  com- 
munity would  be  free  to  choose  whatever 
strategy  it  believed  would  best  address  its 
own  particular  problems.  HUD  would  re- 
quire no  particular  element  of  tax  or  regula- 
tory relief  in  proposed  local  packages.  State 
and  local  governments  could  propose  reduc- 
tions in  Income.  proi>erty.  sales,  and  other 
taxes.  They  might  also  choose  to  offer  re- 
sponsible relief  in  such  areas  as  zoning  laws, 
occupational  licensure  laws,  rent  controls, 
usury  laws,  price  controls,  permit  require- 
ments, central  planning  regulations,  and 
building  codes. 

In  addition,  an  important  role  for  local 
governments  to  play  might  be  to  improve 
the  provision  of  basic  public  services  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection,  road  networks, 
and  public  transportation  within  the  zones. 
While  this  could  be  done  by  the  traditional 
method  of  increasing  the  resources  devoted 
for  their  provision,  the  Administration's 
plan  would  encourage  cities  to  experiment 
with  more  novel  methods,  such  as  "contract- 
ing out"  certain  community  services  to  pri- 
vate businesses.  Local  govenunents  might 
also  facilitate  the  formation  of  "neighbor- 
hood enterprise  associations"— organiza- 
tions for  zone  residents  similar  in  .structure 
to  homeowners  associations  in  suburbs— 
which  would  provide  self-help  through  a  va- 
riety of  community  services  such  as  crime- 
watch  patrols,  day-care  centers,  employ- 
ment counseling.  and  beautification 
projects.  As  Stuart  Butler  has  noted,  such 
organizations  always  enjoy  an  especially 
strong  sense  of  legitimacy  because  their 
members  are  not  viewed  as  outside  "provid- 
ers." but  as  people  firmly  rooted  in  the 
neighborhood.  Dilapidated  structures  could 
be  refurbished  through  "homesteading"  and 
"shopsteading"  programs,  which  would 
make  abandoned  buildings  available  for  pur- 
chase at  extremely  reasonable  prices  to 
businessmen  who  promised  to  renovate 
them  within  a  specified  period. 

State  and  local  governments  could  also  di- 
rectly fund  redevelopment  efforts  in  zones. 
For  example,  business  groups  have  indicated 
that  it  would  be  especially  beneficial  for 
local  and  state  governments  to  work  togeth- 
er with  private  insurance  agencies  to  devel- 
op a  special  pooled-risk  insurance  program 
for  zone  businessmen,  since  the  cost  and  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  such  protection  signifi- 
cantly inhibits  redevelopment.  Communities 
would  also  be  able  to  apply  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant.  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant,  and  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  towards  zone  projects.  Indeed,  it 
should  t>e  emphasized  that  enterprise  zones 
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are  not  intended  to  replace  these  programs, 
but  to  complement  them. 

conclusion:  expected  debate  and  the 
"hollow  bone  myth" 

Once  Congress  agrees  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  approach  to  the  problems 
plaguing  our  inner  cities,  debate  on  enter- 
prise zones  is  expected  to  revolve  around  po- 
tential inequities  some  have  argued  might 
result  from  the  plan,  such  as:  adverse  ef- 
fects on  competing  firms  with  inner-city  ad- 
dresses outside  the  zones,  the  relocation  of 
existing  businesses  rather  than  the  creation 
of  new  ones,  and  the  disadvantages  that 
would  be  suffered  by  firms  already  located 
in  the  area  since  they  would  not  receive  tax 
credit  for  past  investments.  Although  these 
objections  will  undoubtedly  receive  careful 
consideration  by  the  House,  two  points  are 
worth  noting  at  this  time.  First,  local  gov- 
ernments directly  responsible  to  city  resi- 
dents would  take  these  potential  inequities 
into  account  both  when  drawing  zone 
boundaries  and  when  formulating  "local 
packages"  for  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
Second,  urban  and  economic  experts  have 
forcefully  argued  that  the  potential  benefits 
enterprise  zones  would  confer  on  an  entire 
community— both  inside  and  outside  the 
zone— would  far  outweigh  any  isolated  in- 
equities which  might  arise. 

Finally,  one  myth  concerning  the  enter- 
prise zone  proposal  should  immediately  be 
laid  to  rest,  and  that  is  the  Administration 
is  trying  to  throw  our  cities  and  towns  a 
"hollow  bone"  in  order  to  Justify  proposed 
budget  reductions^  elsewhere.  The  Adminis- 
tration's plan  represents  a  sound,  positive, 
long-term  effort  to  address  the  urban  crisis 
by  aiming  federal  incentives  for  increased 
employment  and  greater  investment  at  the 
poorest  areas  of  the  United  States.  Enter- 
prise zones  could  not  be  classified  as  an 
urban  handout;  instead,  they  would  mark 
an  important  step  away  from  the  long-ac- 
cepted mentality  that  our  inner  cities 
simply  cannot  help  themselves.  The  prob- 
lems of  our  more  distressed  cities  cannot  be 
solved  overnight,  and  mending  their  social 
and  economic  fabric  will  be  unavoidably  dif- 
ficult. However,  it  Is  past  time  for  federal 
programs  to  search  for— and.  more  impor- 
tantly, to  reward— that  which  comes  from 
within:  pride  in  one's  job  and  in  one's  neigh- 
borhood.* 


A  NEED  FOR  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  "rEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVKS 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
study  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  reveals  since  1954, 
the  United  States  has  spent  $32  billion 
to  puixhase  292  million  metric  tons  of 
domestic  farm  products  for  use  as  for- 
eign aid  food.  An  additional  $2.3  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  to  transport  the 
donated  food  aid  and  an  extra  $1,042 
billion  has  been  spent  to  pay  for  the 
added  cost  of  transporting  conces- 
sional aid  in  higher  priced  U.S.  vessels. 
This  year,  transportation  costs  will 
have  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
program.    Almost   40   percent   of   the 
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budget  allocated  for  food  donations 
and  12  percent  of  the  concessional 
sales  budget  will  be  spent  on  transpor- 
tation. 

While  only  3  to  4  percent  of  total  ag- 
ricultural exports  in  recent  years  have 
been  subsidized  through  the  food  aid 
program,  most  agricultural  policymali- 
ers  view  the  program  as  an  important 
market  development  and  supply  man- 
agement tool.  The  forfeign  policy  com- 
munity generally  finds  the  food  aid 
program  a  valuable  one. 

However,  each  year  between  13  and 
15  million  children  in  developing  coun- 
tries die  unnecessarily  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  malnutrition  and  vari- 
ous diseases  and  this  number  grows 
annually.  The  head  of  the  World  Pood 
Council  recently  noted  that  the  food 
demand  was  rising  by  3.3  percent  an- 
nually through  a  combination  of  popu- 
lation increases,  averaging  2.5  percent 
annually,  and  a  high  income  elasticity 
of  demand  for  food. 

The  1980  U.S.  Government  study 
"The  Global  2000  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.:  Entering  the  21st 
Century"  projected  that  food  con- 
sumption in  developing  countries  as  a 
group  is  expected  to  increase  by  9  per- 
cent in  the  year  2000. 

The  problem  of  world  hunger  is  one 
that  was  recognized  last  fall  at  the 
Cancun  summit  meeting  of  world  lead- 
ers. Eight  heads  of  government  were 
from  developed  nations  while  14  were 
representing  developing  nations.  One 
of  the  several  issues  that  was  focused 
on  was  food  security  and  agricultural 
development.  This  summit  meeting  re- 
flected a  growing  sense  of  urgency 
about  world  development  problems  in 
the  area  of  food  sectirity. 

In  Pebruary  1980.  the  Commission 
members  of  the  Brandt  Commission 
issued  a  unanimous  report  in  which 
they  wrote: 

The  crisis  through  which  international  re- 
lations and  the  world  economy  are  now 
passing  present  great  danger.  .  .  .  The  gap 
which  separates  rich  and  poor  countries— a 
gap  so  wide  that  at  the  extremes  people 
seem  to  live  in  different  worlds  .  .  .  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized  in  this  crisis. 

.  .  .  We  have  all  come  to  agree  that  the 
fundamental  changes  are  essential  ...  if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  serious  breakdown  of  the 
world  economy  in  the  decades  of  the  eight- 
ies and  nineties,  and  to  give  It  a  new  stimu- 
lus to  function  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
world's  people. 

Compelled  by  these  concerns,  Mr. 
Oilman  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  House  Resolution  424.  We 
believe  that  a  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  can  be  the  appropriate  vehicle 
to  best  address  and  focus  on  the 
hunger  problem  both  on  the  domestic 
and  international  front.  The  select 
committee  would  serve  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  assessing  hunger  issues  in  a 
comprehensive     manner— issues     that 
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currently  cut  across  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  number  of  standing  committees. 

The  select  committee's  principal  ob- 
jective would  be  to  fashion  from  its  as- 
sessment of  hunger  issues  a  suggested 
program  of  related  legislative  propos- 
als outlining  a  more  effective  U.S. 
hunger  policy.* 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IM  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  April  29,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Economic  Policy  and  Trade  will 
marie  up  H.R.  1799— a  bill  designed  to 
create  and  foster  export  trading  com- 
panies. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Jowa- 
THAN  Bingham  for  moving  expeditious- 
ly on  this  legislation,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  economic  future  of  our 
Nation. 

We  must  realize  that  we  live  In  a 
global  economy.  In  the  past,  American 
business  has  loolted  to  an  ever-expand- 
ing domestic  marlset  for  growth  and 
prosperity.  Our  recent  economic  histo- 
ry has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  we 
can  no  longer  entirely  depend  on 
American  markets  alone.  We  must 
look  overseas. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  busi- 
nessman has  not  been  accustomed  to 
thinking  exports.  He  has  not  devel- 
oped the  skill  and  expertise  necessary 
to  penetrate  foreign  markets.  This  as- 
sessment is  not  in  the  nature  of 
blame— it  is  understandable  given  our 
ciurrent  business  traditions. 

We  can  reply  on  those  traditions  no 
longer.  We  must,  as  a  nation,  become 
competitive  in  the  world  market.  H.R. 
1799.  the  export  trading  company  bill, 
is  one  vehicle  for  achieving  that  level 
of  competitiveness  necessary  as  a 
nation. 

H.R.  1799  has  two  major  features: 
First,  it  allows  limited  bank  equity 
participation,  through  Edge  Act  corpo- 
rations and  holding  companies  to 
allow  trading  compsoiies  access  to 
needed  capital:  second,  it  provides  for 
a  limited  antitrust  immunity  certifica- 
tion, to  relieve  the  American  business- 
man of  much  of  the  unnecessary  un- 
certainty associated  with  our  antitriist 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  markup  on  Thurs- 
day is  the  first  full  committee  action 
on  the  export  trading  company  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 

At  a  time  when  our  economy  needs  a 
shot  in  the  arm;  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress must  demonstrate  leadership  to 
get  the  Nation  moving  again,  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1799  offers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  political  persuasion,  to  ex- 
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ercise  responsible  leadership  and  to 
act  in  a  concrete  fashion  to  improve 
our  economic  situation. 

H.R.  1799  would,  in  effect,  create  a 
new  service  industry  in  the  United 
States— trading  companies  with  the 
expertise  necessary  to  compete  in  for- 
eign markets.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  20,000  to  30,000 
companies  that  currently  do  not 
export  could  compete  effectively  in 
the  international  market  if  the  ETC 
bill  were  law.  As  we  all  know,  that 
translates  into  Jobs  for  American 
workers. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  would 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  It  is  a  concrete,  iJosi- 
tlve  step  toward  economic  revival  in 
our  Nation.* 


THE  BEST  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
PROJECTS:  SUBSIDIZING  BIG 
OIL  AND  PRODUCTS  THAT  NO 
ONE  WANTS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  iixiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26.  1982.  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  advanced  five  of  the 
projects  proposed  in  response  to  the 
Corporation's  first  solicitation  for  can- 
didates to  the  stage  of  final  negotia- 
tions for  SPC  assistance.  Two  of  the 
select  five  are  not  coal-based  and  will 
be  the  subjects  of  my  remarks  today. 

The  first  of  these  two.  "Calsyn."  is  a 
heavy  oil  conversion  project  sponsored 
by  Tenneco  Oil  Co..  Cantera  Energy 
Ltd..  Alberta  OH  Sands  Technology 
and  Research  Authority,  and  Dynalec- 
tron  Corp.  Located  in  West  Pittsburg. 
Calif.,  the  project  is  expected  to  proc- 
ess 5,100  barrels  of  heavy  oil  from  var- 
ious parts  of  California  into  fuel  gas, 
naphtha,  cmd  distillate. 

Calsyn  sponsors  seek  loan  guaran- 
tees to  finance  roughly  half  the  total 
cost  of  this  project,  estimated  to  be 
S36  million.  The  $18  million  question 
is,  what  does  this  project  have  to  do 
with  synthetic  fuels?  Admittedly,  an 
$18  million  loan  guarantee  may  not  be 
much  in  the  grand  scheme  of  synthet- 
ic fuel  projects,  but  why  should  the 
Federal  Government  be  supporting 
what  is.  In  effect,  a  refinery  upgrading 
project  for  Tenneco?  Apparently,  pre- 
vious staff  doubts  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  this  project  for  SPC  assistance 
have  been  satisfied.  If  so.  we  can 
expect  a  multitude  of  heavy  oil  con- 
version projects  in  response  to  future 
SFC  project  solicitations,  a  waste  and 
distortion  of  both  Federal  and  private 
resources. 

The  other  non-coal-based  project  ad- 
vanced by  the  Corporation  is  a  peat-to- 
methanol  project  located  in  Creswell. 
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N.C.  The  sponsors  of  this  $350  million 
project,  titled  "First  Colony."  are  the 
Energy  Transition  Corp..  Koppers  Co. 
(also  the  sponsor  of  another  synfuel 
semlflnalist).  and  J.  B.  Sunderland. 
When  fully  operational.  First  Colony 
will  produce  156.000  gallons  of  metha- 
nol per  day  from  2.100  tons  of  peat. 

The  sponsors  seek  a  loan  guarantee 
for  any  interest  amounts  incurred 
above  a  ceiling  rate.  They  also  request 
price  guarantees  in  the  auTiount  of  75 
cents  per  gallon,  plus  quarterly  adjust- 
ments commencing  January  1.  1981, 
equivalent  to  actual  inflation  plus  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  Construction  is  now 
expected  to  start  in  early-to-mid  1983 
with  production  to  begin  roughly  2 
years  later. 

Assuming,  as  is  likely  given  flat  oil 
price  projections  through  1985,  that 
the  full  price  guarantees  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  this  methanol  market- 
able, the  Federal  Government  would 
be  exposed  to  liability  of  $117,000  per 
day  at  full  plant  capacity,  without 
taking  into  account  the  payment  esca- 
lation feature  sought  by  the  sponsors. 

If  such  price  guarantees  are  required 
to  make  First  Colony  an  economically 
viable  commercial  enterprise,  we 
ought  to  face  the  fact  that  this  project 
and  all  those  like  it  which  seek  price 
guarantees  are  dependent  upon  Feder- 
al subsidies  and  will  not  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  contend,  as 
many  synthetic  fuels  supporters  did  in 
1980,  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration will  cost  us  nothing.  Should  not 
we  decide  how  much  this  country  can 
afford  to  pay  before  we  make  such  tre- 
mendous commitments  of  scarce  Fed- 
eral funds?* 
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HISTORY  OF  CONWAY  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  concerns  of  this  Nation  is 
our  ability  to  deliver  adequate  health 
care  to  our  citizens.  In  the  coming 
years,  we  will  be  faced  with  major  de- 
cisions in  this  realm.  Recently,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  witness  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  dream  in  my  district.  The 
opening  of  Conway  Hospital  on  March 
28  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  di- 
mension in  health  care  delivery  for 
Horry  County  and  the  region.  I  offer 
the  following  history  and  remarks 
about  that  institution  to  those  who 
seek  similar  goals. 

History  or  Conway  Hospital 

In  the  early  1900's  Florence  was  the  near- 
est town  with  a  hospital.  Travel  was  100 
miles,  round  trip,  by  train,  car.  wagon  or 
whatever  means  were  available.  Doctors 
kept  their  patients  at  home  as  long  as  there 


was  hope  of  recovery.  If  hope  faded  the 
doctor  would  consider  moving  the  patient  to 
Florence  Hospital,  but  he  had  to  persuade 
the  patient  and  the  family  which  was  never 
an  easy  task.  People  regarded  a  hospital  as  a 
place  to  go  to  die  rather  than  a  place  to  get 

well.  , 

In  1911  Dr.  Henry  Scarborough  built  the 
building  on  the  comer  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Elm  Street  in  Conway.  The  building  was  de- 
signed for  a  clinic  and  office  practice.  It 
never  operated  as  a  public  institution.  Scar- 
borough maintained  his  office  there  for 
many  years  and  used  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing as  a  residence  and  for  an  occasional 
overnight  patient. 

In  1913  Dr.  Homer  Burroughs  made  appli- 
cation to  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina  for  a 
charter  for  a  hospital.  Dr.  Burroughs. 
E^sther  Palrcloth  and  Nina  Burroughs 
signed  the  application.  The  charter  was 
granted  and  the  "Old  Gully  Building" 
which  still  stands  on  the  comer  of  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Elm  Street  became  the  Bur- 
roughs Hospital.  The  hospital  was  kept 
open  until  1922  when  falling  health  ren- 
dered the  doctor  unable  to  continue  its  op- 
eration. When  the  Burroughs  Hospital 
closed  there  was  no  hospital  In  the  county. 
Dr.  James  Archibald  Sasser  established  a 
practice  In  medicine  and  surgery  In  1925.  He 
at  once  recognized  the  need  and  advanUge 
of  having  a  hospital  In  the  county.  Later 
that  year,  together  with  Drs.  Henry  Scar- 
borough. Joe  Dusenbury  and  J.  K,  Stalvey. 
he  obtained  a  lease  on  the  Scarborough 
building  and  opened  a  hospital.  Dusenbury 
was  appointed  the  superintendent. 

Concurrent  with  the  opening  of  the  hospi- 
tal on  Sixth  Avenue  Dr.  Sasser.  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Sarah  Lloyd,  opened  a  clinic  on 
Racepath  Road  for  colored  patients.  The 
clinic  was  never  fully  equipped  but  instru- 
ments and  dressings  were  sterilized  and  car- 
ried from  the  hosplUl  for  operations.  The 
use  of  the  clinic  was  discontinued  when  fa- 
cilities for  colored  patients  were  later  fur- 
nished at  the  hospital. 

Hospital  fsrnities  were  lacking— there  was 
no  elevator,  no  x-ray  equipment  and  almost 
no  laboratory  equipment.  There  was.  howev- 
er, more  room  In  the  building  better  adapt- 
ed to  hospital  use. 

After  approximately  one  year  Laura  Wil- 
liams of  Florence  became  the  hospital  man- 
ager relieving  the  doctors  of  this  task.  Wil- 
liams served  for  almost  nine  years. 

In  1929  Katherlne  O.  Altman  of  Charles- 
ton came  to  Conway  Hospital.  A  graduate 
nurse  and  skilled  anesthesiologist,  she  had 
administrative  ability.  She  took  over  the 
management  of  the  hospital,  worked  In  an- 
esthesiology, supervised  the  nursing  depart- 
ment and  esUbllshed  a  training  school  for 
nurses. 

Not  only  the  physicians  of  the  communi- 
ty, but  also  the  leading  citizens  sensed  the 
advantage  of  having  a  local  hospiUl  and  the 
need  for  greater  facilities.  A  bond  issue  of 
$25,000  was  proposed  and  submitted  to  the 
electorate  on  April  6.  1928.  It  was  voted 
down. 

The  physicians,  the  board  of  trade,  the 
civic  clubs  and  many  prominent  citizens  re- 
fused to  be  discouraged.  A  delegation  com- 
posed of  Walter  StiUey,  Dr.  Sasser,  L.  D. 
McGrath  and  M.  A.  Wright  visited  Dr. 
Rankin  of  The  Duke  Endowment  and  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  financial  aid.  A  meet- 
ing was  called  to  try  to  raise  funds  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed consisting  of  D.  M.  Burroughs,  M.  A. 
Wright  and  L.  D.  McGrath.  A  non-profit 
Conway    Hospital,    Inc.    was   organized.    A 
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board  of  five  trustees  consisting  of  H.  W. 
Ambrose.  M.  A.  Wright,  H.  L.  Buck,  A.  C. 
Thompson  and  W.  A.  Stilley  was  appointed. 
One  year  after  the  bond  election  had  failed 
the  committee  had  obtained  $45,000  in  sub- 
scriptions by  private  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations. This  was  matched  by  a  contribution 
from  The  Duke  Endowment,  making  a  total 
of  $90,000  given  to  erect  a  new  Conway  Hos- 
pital. The  building  accommodated  37  adult 
patients  plus  six  Infants. 

The  hospital  moved  Into  the  new  building 
on  Ninth  Avenue  In  June  1931.  Katherine 
Altman  became  the  superintendent  while 
also  malnUlnlng  the  nurse's  training  school. 
There  were  six  doctors  on  the  medical  staff, 
including  two  surgeons,  two  general  practi- 
tioners, one  pediatrician  and  one  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  throat  physician.  Provisional  ap- 
proval by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
was  received  in  1935,  followed  by  full  ap- 
proval In  1936. 

After  nearly  50  years  of  expansion  and 
growth  Conway  Hospital  has  outgrown  its 
current  facility.  The  need  to  build  a  new 
hospital  was  recognized  by  local,  state  and 
federal  health  officials  based  on  the  Inad- 
equacy of  a  50-year-old  facility  to  meet 
health  and  safety  codes.  Construction  began 
in  March  1980  on  a  new  160-bed  facility  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  Coastal  Carolina  College 
and  Horry-Georgetown  Technical  College. 

Fifty  acres  of  land  was  donated  to  Conway 
Hospital  by  International  Paper  Co.  for  the 
development  of  a  health  campus.  The  new 
hospital  Is  utilizing  27  acres.  It  is  expected 
that  other  health-related  faculties  will  de- 
velop" on  the  rest  of  the  property  In  the 
future. 

The  new  facility  Is  a  three-story  building 
with  patient  rooms  occupying  the  top  two 
noors.  All  of  the  patient  rooms  are  private 
with  private  bathroom  facilities.  Of  the  160 
beds,  120  are  medical /surgical,  30  obstetri- 
cal/gynecological and  10  intensive/coronary 
care. 

Horry  Cotmty's  first  CAT  Scanner  high- 
lights the  modem,  new  equipment  that  will 
be  used  in  the  hospital.  This  versatile  and 
highly  sophisticated  whole-body  scanner 
evaluates  neurological  disorders,  chest 
tumors,  head  trauma  and  abdominal  pathol- 
ogy. More  diagnostic  uses  of  the  scanner  are 
being  discovered  every  day. 

Conway  Hospital's  future  is  bright.  It's 
progressing  and  keeping  up  with  the  new. 
modem  technology  and  innovations  so  Its 
patients  can  receive  the  best  possible  care. 

Dedication  or  Conway  Hospital  March  28, 
1982— Remarks    by    Billy    G.    McCall, 
Deputy  Executive  Director  a«d  Secre- 
tary, THE  Duke  Endowment  , 
I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  enjoy  with 
you  this  celebration  of  a  new  community  re- 
source—an institution  which  symbolizes,  at 
once,  a  commitment  to  alleviate  pain  and 
suffering  and  to  upgrade  the  overall  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  Conway  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

All  things  considered,  what  factors  would 
one  choose  to  determine  the  quality  of  life 
In  a  community?  Regardless  of  individual 
priorities,  good  health  care  would  certainly 
be  at  or  near  the  top  of  most  lists. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  present— all  we 
enjoy  in  the  here  and  now— one  must  look 
to  the  past  to  measure  our  progress. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  history  of  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  in  Conway,  and  the 
community's  commitment  which  goes  back 
to  the  early  1900s. 

In  those  days  most  hospitals  were  not  hos- 
pitals at  all,  but  doctors'  offices  and  clinics. 
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The  forerunners  of  Conway  Hospital  were 
the  facilities  organized  and  run,  often  at 
great  personal  sacrifice,  by  physicians.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Henry  Scarborough,  Dr. 
Homer  Burroughs,  Dr.  Archie  Sasser,  and 
Doctors  Dusenbury  and  Stalvey  are  promi- 
nent In  the  period  from  1910-1925. 

Finally,  in  1928  the  needs  became  such 
that  a  bond  issue  for  $25,000  was  proposed 
to  build  a  larger,  more  comprehensive  facili- 
ty. While  the  issue  was  defeated,  many  of 
Conway's  leading  citizens  refused  to  let  the 
Idea  die,  and  began  a  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  a  hospital  by  private  subscription. 
Juse  one  year  after  the  bond  election  failed, 
this  group  had  gained  commitments  of 
$45,000  from  Individuals  and  organizations. 
At  this  point,  the  newly  organized  Board  of 
trustees  of  Conway  Hospital,  Inc.,  requested 
and  received  a  matching  grant  from  The 
Duke  Endowment.  Less  than  two  years  later 
the  37-bed  Conway  Hospital,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $90,000,  was  occupied. 

From  this  beginning  and  these  roots  has 
sprung  this  magnificent  new  structure  we 
dedicate  today. 

1931  seems  light  years  away  when  this 
new  Conway  Hospital  is  compared  witji  the 
original  one: 

$90,000  for  construction  compared  to  $20.4 
million; 
37  beds  compared  to  160  private  rooms; 
19  persons  on  the  staff  compared  to  380 
employees; 

6  active  physicians  compared  to  50  active 
physicians;  and  these  comparisons  could  go 
on  and  on. 

My  point  Is,  the  1980s  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  1920s  as  to  make  comparisons 
meaningless. 

In  the  early  days,  most  people  avoided 
hospitals.  Hospitals  were  where  people  most 
often  went  to  die.  The  fact  that  hearses 
often  doubled  as  ambulances  In  those  days 
Is  not  coincidental. 

Today,  our  hospitals  are  equipped  with 
such  marvelous  medical  technology  that  we 
are  beginning  to  ask,  not  what  is  available, 
but  "How  much  can  we  afford?" 

Our  hospitals,  and  other  components  in 
the  health  care  system,  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  life  expectancy  now  exceeds  73 
years.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
infant  mortality  has  dropped  from  141  per 
1,000  births  75  years  ago  to  less  than  15  per 
1,000  today. 

The  same  system  responsible  for  these 
dramatic  Improvements  in  longevity  and  the 
survival  rates  for  infants  now  finds  increas- 
ingly difficult  the  task  of  managing  the  de- 
bilitating chronic  illnesses  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

Our  technology  Is  the  best  In  the  world. 
But  terms  like  unnecessary  surgery,  cost-ef- 
fectiveness and  appropriateness  are  creep- 
ing into  medical  vocabularies.  Medical  jour- 
nals contain  writings  about  our  ability,  or 
lack  of  It,  as  a  society  to  afford  all  of  the 
technology  we  are  able  to  bring  to  i>ear  on 
health  problems. 

Incidentally,  my  definition  of  an  unneces- 
sary medical  cost  Is  for  services  performed 
on  someone  else! 

Then  there  are  moral  and  ethical  Issues. 
Medical  science  has  the  capacity  to  prolong 
life  almost  Indefinitely.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  had  to  redefine  death,  and  are  present- 
ly struggling  with  the  definition  of  when 
life  begins.  Our  miraculous,  life-sustaining 
machinery  Is  forcing  us  to  ask  questions 
about  the  quality  of  the  life  we  are  sustain- 
ing. 

Finally,  I  must  raise  the  matter  of  cost. 
During  the  Immediate  post-war  years,  our 
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nation  was  obsessed  with  building  hospitals 
and  expanding  facilities.  The  Hill-Burton 
Act  was  extraordinarily  successful.  The  SO's 
brought  concerns  about  access  for  all  to 
high  quality  care.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
have  been  extraordinarily  successful  In 
making  the  health  care  system  available  as 
never  before  to  the  elderly  and  the  tradi- 
tionally •  underserved.  The  'SO's  have 
brought    still    another    nagging    concern. 

How  do  we  pay  for  It?"  South  Carolina,  for 
Instance,  will  probably  lose.  I'm  told,  at 
least  tU.5  million  in  federal  Medicaid 
Funds  during  these  next  two  years.  Will 
state  and  local  sources  be  able  to  fill  the 
gap?  Are  state  legislators  or  local  officials 
willing  to  increase  taxes  to  pick  up  the 
slack?  Prom  my  vantage  point  it  doesn  t 
appear  likely. 

I  wanted  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
concerns  about  our  health  care  system,  be- 
cause the  solutions  we  as  a  nation  adopt  will 
surely  have  Implications  for  Conway  Hospi- 
tal. Any  scenario  will  have  strong  financial 
implications.  Like  the  Bach  fugue,  these  dis- 
cussions, however  they  wander,  must  invari- 
ably ret  jTi  to  the  main  theme— money. 

In  recent  years  we  have  learned  to  live 
with  smaller  cars,  smaller  houses,  lower 
thermostat  settings  In  the  winter— and 
higher  settings  in  the  summer,  pumping  our 
own  gasoline  at  prices  unthinkable  Just  six 
or  eight  years  ago. 

In  similar  fashion.  I  believe  our  hospitals 
must  find  ways  to  cope  with  fiscal  restraints 
without  abandoning  moral  or  ethical  stand- 
ards, and  without  sacrificing  quality  where 
it  counts. 

For  instance,  we  can  place  more  emphasis 
upon  health  maintenance.  Not  only  is 
spending  dollars  for  prevention  instead  of 
treating  Illness  more  cost-effective,  it's  more 
humane. 

Americans  remain  the  most  compassion- 
ate and  caring  people  on  earth.  We  are 
touched  by  the  crippled  child:  we  want  to 
see  the  75-year-old  with  a  bad  hip  walk 
again.  It  is  this  spirit  that  will  help  to  find 
ways  to  care  for  those  who  need  It.  The 
challenge  Is  to  be  caring  as  well  as  faithful 
stewards  of  our  limited  resources. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  and  staff  of  The  Duke  Endowment 
that  we  applaud  your  local  initiative  and 
hard  work. 

Your  successful  capital  funds  drive  led  by 
Wilson  Whitaker  produced  an  impressive 
$1.2  million.  Funds  came  from  physicians, 
employees  and  trustees  of  the  Hospital,  as 
well  as  from  community  sources,  including 
individuals  and  businesses.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Each  has  a  great  stake  in  Conway 
Hospital,  and  each  will  gain  from  Its  exist- 
ence. 

Since  1928.  The  Duke  Endowment  has 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  Conway 
Hospital.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  your 
early  spirit  and  determination  to  see  to  it 
that  Conway  had  an  adequate  hospital  obvi- 
ously is  alive  today. 

The  Duke  Endowment  will  be  a  willing 
partner  in  any  initiative  by  Conway  Hospi- 
tal to  improve  the  quality  of  health  care  for 
the  citizens  of  this  region. 

Again,  we  congratulate  the  leadership  and 
this  community  for  a  Job  very  well  done  and 
pledge  our  continuing  support  as  you  seek 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  this  com- 
munity today  and  in  the  years  and  decades 
ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statsmxnt   by   Skmator   Strom   Thurmond 

(R-S.C.)  AT  THi  Dedication  CutmoNY  roR 

thx    cowway    hospitai.,    coitway,    s.c, 

March  28.  1082 

Congressman  Napier,  Chairman  McCrath. 
President  Finlayson,  Mr.  McCall,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  ceremony  for  this 
fine  new  building  which  will  house  the 
Conway  Hospital. 

Health  care  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
vital  concerns  of  an  advanced  society  such 
as  we  have  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
Conway  Hospital  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  quality  health  services  which 
will  be  needed  by  the  citizens  of  Horry 
County  in  the  coming  years.  The  quality 
and  cost  of  health  care  in  America  have 
long  been  Issues  of  paramount  importance 
both  to  the  people  and  their  government, 
and  no  doubt  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware.  President 
Reagan's  overall  economic  package  and 
budget  proposals  have  reduced  the  rate  of 
spending  increases  in  many  health  pro- 
grams. While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  the  specifics,  I  generally  support  these 
proposals.  I  have  felt  for  many  years  that 
there  must  t>e  a  reduction  In  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  a  lessening 
of  the  authority  that  government  has  over 
the  individual  lives  of  American  citizens. 
This  does  not,  however,  signal  a  retreat 
from  the  legitimate  goal  of  a  sound  overall 
government  policy  regarding  health. 

Congress  has  already  adopted  a  number  of 
health  care  proposals.  With  regard  to  Medi- 
care, these  changes  are  designed  to  reduce 
the  excessive  rate  of  health  care  cost  Infla- 
tion by  improving  market  forces  in  the 
health  care  Industry  and  improving  pro- 
gram efficiency. 

The  President  has  also  proposed,  as  a  part 
of  his  New  Federalism  initiative,  that  States 
assume  the  responsibility  for  financing  food 
stamps  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  beginning  In  1984,  in  exchange  for 
full  Federal  financing  of  Medicaid.  This  pro- 
posal is  advantageous  to  the  States  because 
medicaid  costs  are  increasing  faster  than 
the  costs  of  the  welfare  programs  which 
would  be  allocated  to  the  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  responsibility  as  well  as  operation- 
al funding  for  health  block  grants  and  sev- 
eral other  small  health  grants  would  shift 
from  the  Federal  to  State  governments  for 
distribution  in  accord  with  priorities  estab- 
lished by  State  and  local  officials.  This  ex- 
change will  substantially  clarify  responsibil- 
ities and  allow  more  efficient  resource  allo- 
cation for  these  programs.  With  these  pro- 
posals, states  will  be  able  to  realize  substan- 
tial savings,  given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
structure their  administrative  operations 
and  the  incentive  to  operate  more  efficient- 
ly. 

Nevertheless  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
txickbone  of  the  health  care  system  in  the 
United  States  is  the  private  practice  of  med- 
icine. I  have  a  very  basic  concern  with  gov- 
ernmental over-regulation  and  Interference 
In  the  private  sector,  whether  In  the  field  of 
health  care  or  in  other  areas.  This  week  the 
Senate  approved  major  regulatory  reform 
legislation,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  an 
overall  economic  recovery  program.  This 
legislation,  which  I  hope  will  also  soon  be 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  current  regulatory  procedures  in 
the  field  of  health  care  and  other  areas. 

With  specific  reference  to  government 
regulation   of   medicine,   I    think   you   will 
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agree  that  there  have  been  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  costs  of  implementing 
various  government  programs  have  been  ex- 
cessive and  have  aggravated  the  inflation 
problem.  The  recently  enacted  changes  in 
many  of  our  health  care  programs  are,  in 
my  opinion,  a  vital  first  step  in  divesting  the 
Federal  government  of  some  of  the  control 
it  has  acquired  in  this  area  over  the  years. 
Furthermore,  there  are  more  desirable 
health  care  alternatives  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored, such  as  the  expanded  use  of  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  employer  sponsorship 
of  health  Insurance  plans  for  their  employ- 
ees. I  expect  that  Congress  will  be  taking  a 
careful  look  at  some  of  the  "private  sector" 
options  in  the  coming  months. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  my  belief 
that  the  overall  changes  already  enacted, 
and  those  changes  proposed.  In  federally- 
supported  health  programs  do  not  represent 
a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment from  the  legitimate  role  of  a  sound 
overall  goverrunent  health  policy.  They  do, 
however,  signify  a  change  in  the  outdated 
trend  of  increasing  the  amount  of  govern- 
ment intrusion  into,  and  control  over,  our 
private  lives.  This  is  a  new  trend  which  I 
hope  will  continue  throughout  the  decade 
and  afterwards. 

The  philosophy  of  Big  Government  is  a 
failure.  Despite  all  the  programs  which 
have  been  enacted  over  the  years— programs 
which  we  were  told  would  cure  the  ills  of 
our  Nation— serious  problems  remain.  Al- 
though inflation  has  dropped  dramatically 
in  the  past  months,  unemployment  Is  high, 
interest  rates  are  still  at  unacceptable  levels, 
and  private  investment  and  initiative  have 
been  frustrated.  The  Federal  government 
cannot  provide  all  the  an.swers,  fill  all  the 
needs,  or  meet  all  the  challenges. 

The  power  of  governing  America  must  be 
returned  closer  to  the  people,  in  the  manner 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  That, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. This  theme  will  be  repeated  not 
just  in  the  health  field,  but  m  various  forms 
and  in  connection  with  a  variety  of  issues.  It 
is  a  theme  which  has  come  of  age  in  the 
1980's,  one  which  relies  on  the  commitment 
and  dedication  of  individuals,  like  all  of  you 
who  have  labored  to  produce  this  wonderful 
new  facility.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  contin- 
ue to  be  conunitted  to  the  goal  of  better 
health  care.  Together,  all  of  us  can  meet 
this  exciting  new  challenge. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  enjoyed 
being  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  this  hos- 
pital dedication.  I  appreciate  having  the  op- 
portunity to  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  ob- 
taining the  federal  funds  which  helped 
make  this  fine  new  hospital  a  reality.  I 
stand  ready  to  be  of  service  to  you  at  any 
time  in  the  future.* 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONFLICT 
IN  CYPRUS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deeiiest  concern  for 
the  still  unresolved  and  troubled  situa- 
tion in  the  nation  of  Cyprus. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tragedy  of 
Cyprus.    Since    1974    when    Turkish 
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troops  invaded  the  island.  Cyprus  has 
been  an  armed  camp:  on  one  side  are 
some  half-million  Greek  Cypriots  and 
the  recognized  government  of  the 
nation,  on  the  other  are  some  125.000 
Turkish  Cypriots  and  25.000  Turkish 
troops. 

The  effects  of  this  8-year  division 
have  been  devastating.  When  Turkey 
took  over  the  northern  part  of  Cyprus, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greek  Cyp- 
riots fled  south,  leaving  behind  their 
homes,  businesses,  and  other  property. 
Today  more  than  200.000  Greek  Cypri- 
ot  citizens  remain  refugees  in  their 
own  land:  Turkish  Cypriot  authorities 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  or  even  to  travel  in  the  terri- 
tory under  Turkish  control.  This  mass 
displacement  of  the  population  has 
caused  skyrocketing  unemployment 
and  placed  enormous  financial  bur- 
dens on  the  Cypriot  Government.  Ex- 
acerbating the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  land  now  occupied  by  Turkish 
Cypriots  and  Turkish  troops  consti- 
tutes 40  percent  of  the  island  and  rep- 
resents 70  percent  of  its  economic 
wealth.  As  long  as  the  island  is  parti- 
tioned, the  nation's  economy  and  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  will  contine  to 
suffer  with  little  chance  of  recovery. 

The  conflict  in  Cyprus  has  direct  im- 
plications for  the  United  States.  While 
Turkey  and  Greece  are  at  odds  over 
the  future  of  Cyprus,  they  leave  the 
southern  flank  of  the  NATO  alliance 
dangerously  exposed  to  Soviet  adven- 
turism. At  a  time  when  NATO  allies 
should  be  closing  ranks  against  in- 
creasing Soviet  activity  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  conflict  prevents  any  po- 
litical or  military  cooperation  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

During  the  past  several  years,  Turk- 
ish and  Greek  Cypriots  have  negotiat- 
ed the  dispute  under  U.N.  auspices, 
but  these  talks  have  produced  little 
discernible  progress.  Despite  efforts  of 
international  negotiators,  Cyprus  is 
still  a  nation  divided  and  Turkish  na- 
tional troops  remain  on  Cypriot  soil. 

Clearly,  new  initiatives  are  called  for 
to  break  this  impasse.  For  that  reason, 
I  strongly  support  and  have  agreed  to 
cosponsor.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 310,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Gus  Yatron  and  William 
Broomtield.  Along  with  caUing  for  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  remove  its 
troops  and  illegal  colonists  from 
Cyprus,  this  important  resolution 
takes  several  steps:  It  requests  the 
President  to  consider  appointing  a 
high-level  official  to  act  as  his  person- 
al representative  in  developing  a  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict;  it  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  every  appropriate  meas- 
ure to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to 
press  for  a  resolution;  and  it  suggests 
that  if  the  United  Nations  continues 
to  be  ineffective  in  this  matter,  the 
United  States  consider  seeking  the  po- 
litical assistance  of  NATO. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  my  hope  this  congressional  ini- 
tiative will  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Turkish  forces  in  Cyprus  and 
create  a  new  climate  for  reconciliation 
of  the  two  sides. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must 
continue  to  make  known  our  concern 
for  the  plight  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  our 
strong  desire  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  present  conflict.  Through  our 
words  and  actions,  we  must  show  the 
Cypriot  people  that  we  stand  behind 
them  in  their  effort  to  follow  their 
own  political  destiny  as  an  independ- 
ent nation.* 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASRINGTOM 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  the  other 
day  asking  me  to  convey  a  message  to 
all  my  colleagues.  As  the  economic 
pressure  has  grown  on  the  writer's 
business,  as  high  interest  rates  have 
squeezed  the  life  from  the  enterprise 
he  has  built  over  the  years,  his  frus- 
tration with  this  Nation's  economic 
policy  and  with  all  of  us  who  share 
some  responsibililty  for  managing  it 
has  grown,  too. 

This  letter  is  a  cry  of  frustration  and 
a  plea  for  action.  From  working  in  my 
district  during  the  Easter  recess  I 
know  this  man  is  not  alone  in  his  de- 
spair. 

Let  me  insert  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  his  letter; 

Al«n>ON  iNC./SlTKSET  CONSTR.  INC./ 

Sunset  Manuf., 
Edmonds,  Wash. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Congress  and 
the  Senate:  We  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
elected  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our 
nation  and  to  protect  and  serve  specifically 
their  constituents  from  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

I  think  that  we  are  mistaken. 

We  the  people  are  being  fleeced  at  an  all 
time  high  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
this  nation  and  the  central  banks  around 
the  world.  Where  are  our  representatives? 
What  are  they  doing  to  help  their  constitu- 
ents? I  believe  that  any  represenutive  that 
goes  along  with  Volcker  &  Co's  high  inter- 
est rates  to  control  inflation  is  either  naive, 
stupid,  afraid  or  crooked.  I  also  believe  that 
every  one  of  you  know  what  would  happen 
to  our  economy  when  Volcker  <Se  Co.  started 
to  raise  the  interest  rates.  Even  if  there 
were  some  among  you  naive  enough  to 
think  that  high  interest  rates  would  work 
for  the  benefit  of  our  nation,  what  gives  you 
the  right  to  sacrifice  those  who  will  lose 
their  factories,  their  business,  their  Jobs, 
homes  and  cause  some  to  commit  suicide. 
Are  these  constituents  of  less  value  to  our 
nation?  Are  they  lesser  citizens.  How  are 
you  protecting  their  rights  as  your  constitu- 
ents? 
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Our  President  thinks  that  the  Polish 
people  have  a  right  to  strike  against  the  un- 
fairness of  their  government.  But  If  thru 
our  unions,  the  people  were  to  shut  this 
nation  down  in  protest  to  high  Interest 
rates,  what  would  the  President  say  then? 
What  would  our  representatives  say? 

The  financiers  of  the  world  have  lined 
themselves  at  the  troughs  in  North  Amer- 
ica. They  have  slurped  so  much  of  the 
money  needed  to  make  the  wheels  com- 
mence to  go.  They  are  so  full  that  they  burp 
with  every  slurp! 

The  harvest  should  be  over.  They  should 
leave  some  seed  for  the  next  harvest.  You 
have  passed  many  bills  that  help  the  rich 
and  super  rich.  Please  pass  one  bill  that  will 
help  the  producers  of  jobs,  goods  and  taxes. 

If  you  will  not  abolish  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  at  least  make  it  responsible  to 
you.  It  is  your  time  to  be  a  hero. 

If  you,  our  representatives  will  not  help 
us,  who  wiU? 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  C.  DiPawgrazio. 

President 

That  is  the  letter. 

Let  me  add  a  further  note.  The  word 
in  my  district  that  I  heard  time  after 
time  after  time  during  the  last  days  is 
survival.  People  are  not  talking  about 
prosperity,  they  are  not  asking  for 
good  times,  better  jobs,  high  wages, 
more  profits,  bigger  programs,  better 
deals— they  believe  we  are  in  an  eco- 
nomic situation  so  bad  that  the  goal  is 
to  survive. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  saying  the 
same  thing:  Develop  policies  that  will 
permit  him  to  survive  as  a  business- 
man, as  a  family  man,  as  a  citizen.  We 
can  bicker  forever  about  whose  fault  it 
is  that  we  are  fiwiing  the  worst  eco- 
nomic conditions  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. But  he  is  asking  us  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  it. 

High  interest  rates  are  the  basic  cul- 
prit and  doing  something  about  them 
is  the  most  immediate  way  of  gaining 
some  economic  wiggle  room  so  people 
can  survive. 

My  constituent  wants  us  to  reduce 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  have  proposed  that,  too, 
on  the  floor.  If  done  responsibly,  it 
would  prevent  the  Fed  from  pursuing 
policies  over  which  no  elected  official 
has  any  direct  control.  But  we  all 
know  the  chances  of  passage  of  such 
legislation  is  so  slim  that  no  immedi- 
ate relief  can  be  gained  that  way. 

But  there  are  proposals  to  buy-down 
the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  so  that 
people  can  begin  to  buy  homes  again. 
That  could  start  a  turnaround  in  the 
economy  and  let  homebuilding  lead 
the  way  out  of  our  depression  as  it  has 
led  the  way  out  of  recessions  in  the 
past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  over  these  pro- 
posals to  act  promptly.  There  must  be 
some  tangible  response  to  citizens  like 
my  constituent  who  are  watching  life 
ebb  away  in  "South  Succotash"  while 
too  many  on  the  Potomac  debate  the 
fine  points  of  macroeconomics.* 
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DOOMSDAY  WEAPONS— DO  WE 
REALLY  NEED  THEM? 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CMJPORNIA 
IN  THX  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  reports,  including  one 
which  I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks,  describe  a 
new  interest  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  in  so- 
called  doomsday  weapons.  A  doomsday 
weapon  is  one  which  is  used  after  a 
total  nuclear  war.  It  is  the  type  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapon  which,  if 
ever  deployed  and  used,  would  make 
Jonathan  Schell's  book  on  the  end  of 
the  human  race  a  primer  on  the 
future. 

The  concept  of  doomsday  weapons, 
that  there  can  be  winners  in  even  a 
total  nuclear  war  where  everyone  uses 
everything  they  have  got.  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  fiction  writers. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  book  and  movie. 
"On  The  Beach,"  made  many  think  of 
this  stark  concept.  Even  more  stark 
was  the  book,  "Triumph,"  written  by 
Philip  Wylle  and  published  in  1962. 
The  plot  of  "Triumph"  has  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  engage  in 
a  total  nuclear  war,  along  with  our 
allies.  The  resulting  radiation  destroys 
nearly  all  life  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, partly  due  to  the  use  of  dirty 
bombs.  But  the  Russians  have  secret 
bombshelters  and  hidden  nuclear 
weapons,  their  doomsday  weapons, 
which  slowly  dig  out  of  the  rubble. 
The  triumph  comes  when  the  U.S. 
doomsday  weapons  also  emerge,  and 
destroy  the  last  of  the  Soviets. 

Philip  Wylie  wrote  more  than  one 
book  on  nuclear  war,  and  in  each  he 
vividly  described  the  horrors  of  nucle- 
ar blasts  and  the  insidiousness  of  radi- 
ation. He  served  as  an  expert  consult- 
ant with  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration from  1949  to  1971.  and 
helped  educate  people  to  the  futility 
of  civil  defense.  Those  who  today 
argue  that  a  nuclear  war  can  be  easily 
survived,  and  won,  should  go  back  and 
review  the  reasons  we  got  away  from 
this  fiction. 

Doomsday  weapons,  of  course,  look 
beyond  total  nuclear  war  to  the  victo- 
ry, or  triumph.  I  am  pleased  a  healthy 
debate  has  begun  on  the  utility  of  civil 
defense  in  case  of  a  nuclear  war.  Now 
we  should  examine  why  we  are  plan- 
ning doomsday  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  recent  article 
from  Science  magazine  on  this  topic. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Science  magazine.  Apr.  23.  1982] 
A  Doomsday  Plam  roR  thk  1990's 
(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

(Mr.  President.  I  would  not  rule  out  the 
chance  to  preserve  a  nucleus  of  human  spec- 
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Imen.  It  would  be  quite  easy  at  the  bottom 
of  some  of  our  deeper  mine  shafts.  Radioac- 
tivity would  never  penetrate  a  mine  some 
thousands  of  feet  deep.— Dr.  Strangelove' ) 

The  launch  of  Soviet  missiles  woiild  trig- 
ger warnings  at  a  mesa  in  Colorado.  In  nu- 
merous bunkers  burled  far  below  the  sur- 
face, crews  of  several  hundred  people  would 
be  alerted  to  prepare  for  the  impending 
attack.  Some  would  step  from  the  bunkers 
into  adjacent  tunnels  and  activate  power 
generators.  H^ormous  earth-boring  ma- 
chines would  be  maneuvered  into  position. 
Stacks  of  nuclear  missiles  would  be  ar- 
ranged to  withstand  vibration. 

Within  minutes,  dozens  of  Soviet  war- 
heads would  explode  on  the  mesa's  surface 
in  a  futile  attempt  to  rupture  the  tunnels, 
eliminate  the  crews,  and  destroy  the  mis- 
siles. When  the  attack  has  dimiBished, 
crews  would  use  the  boring  machines  to 
carve  through  the  mesa's  hard  rock  and  the 
rubble  created  by  nuclear  blasts.  Within 
anywhere  from  a  day  to  a  week,  paths  would 
be  cleared  to  the  surface.  The  missiles 
would  be  transported  outside,  hoisted  verti- 
cally, and— as  a  weapon  of  last  resort— fired 
at  any  remaining  traces  of  military  power  or 
civilian  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  sounds  bizarre.  Maybe  It  is  bizarre,  a 
lot  bizarre."  says  Eugene  Sevln.  a  scientist 
at  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Washington.  D.C.  Sevln  and  many 
others  have  been  examining  this  script  at 
the  request  of  President  Reagan,  who  Is 
convinced  that  the  United  States  must  find 
new  ways  to  protect  its  land-based  missiles 
from  Soviet  attack.  One  Idea,  of  three  being 
considered  for  construction  by  1990,  is  to 
hide  the  missiles  so  far  beneath  the  earth's 
surface  that  the  Soviets  could  have  no  hope 
of  destroying  them,  and  would  therefore 
never  try. 

Although  the  idea  seems  simple  enough.  It 
could  easily  become  a  technical  nightmare 
and  a  financial  albatross.  A  host  of  new 
technologies— ranging  from  tunnel-boring 
machines  to  fuel  cell  power  plants  in  one 
concept,  and  from  sand  fluldization  to  ex- 
plosive drilling  in  another— would  be  allied 
for  the  first  time  in  an  environment  where 
repair  is  awkward  and  the  failure  of  any  one 
item  could  be  crucial.  If  the  underground 
sites  are  unmanned,  as  some  weapons  ana- 
lysts have  proposed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assure  that  the  missiles  could  be  raised  to 
the  surface  after  an  attack.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  underground  sites  are  manned, 
the  system  would  be  extremely  costly— per- 
haps as  much  as  $50  billion.  Even  after  such 
an  enormous  expense,  the  military  would 
find  it  hard  to  guarantee  that  the  system 
could  not  be  defeated.  Yet  the  Pentagon 
feels  anxious  enough  about  the  threat  to  its 
missiles  to  leave  no  rock  unturned.  The  so- 
called  "deep  underground"  missile-basing 
method  is  being  examined  for  a  year  and  a 
half  at  a  projected  cost  of  $150  million. 

The  concept  has  so  far  attracted  little  at- 
tention, despite  Its  highly  unusual  qualities. 
Funds  for  its  examination  were  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  com- 
mittees after  a  minimal  amount  of  discus- 
sion. About  the  only  pltw:e  where  its  poten- 
tial fallings  are  understood  is  the  Air  Force, 
where  deep  underground  systems  in  one 
■form  or  another  have  been  considered  and 
rejected  at  least  9  times  in  20  years,  and 
where  there  is  little  enthusiasm  for  another 
look.  Under  Its  "Brimstone "  plan  in  the  late 
1960's.  for  example,  the  Air  Force  pondered 
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'  FYom    the    film.    Dr.    Strangelove    or    How    I 
Stopped  Worrying  and  Learned  to  Love  the  Bomb. 


placing  missiles  at  the  bottom  of  extended 
brinr\stone  mines.  Under  another  scheme.  It 
considered  placing  them  in  shallow  tunnels 
carved  through  hard  rock.  The  intent  was 
the  same  each  time;  to  confer  invulnerabil- 
ity. But  the  Pentagon  leadership  concluded 
either  that  the  missiles  would  be  vulnerable, 
that  construction  would  be  Impossible,  or 
that  the  system  would  simply  cost  too 
much.  Some  Air  Force  officials  refer  to  deep 
underground  missile  basing  by  the  acronym. 
DUMB. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
is  Intrigued  by  the  Idea's  promise.  He  first 
became  interested  last  summer,  after  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  Townes  panel,  a  group 
of  experts  appointed  to  provide  missile- 
basing  advice.  According  to  Charles  Townes. 
a  physicist  who  chaired  the  panel,  the  con- 
cept was  viewed  as  a  means  to  provide  "a 
strategic  reserve— the  capability  to  pose  a 
threat  to  the  Soviets  after  an  Initial  ex- 
change." 

Critics  correctly  point  out  that  this  capa- 
bility is  now  furnished  by  missile-carrying 
submarines  and  by  cruise  missiles  deployed 
on  long-range  bombers,  each  capable  of  sur- 
viving a  preemptive  strike.  But  advocates  of 
the  deep-basing  scheme  envision  a  strategic 
reserve  that  would  last  much  longer  than 
bombers  and  subs  In  a  postwar  environment. 
"No  one  really  knows  how  long  we  need  to 
survive  in  a  postattack  environment."  says 
Colonel  Randall  McDonald,  a  military  as- 
sistant in  the  branch  of  the  Pentagon  re- 
sponsible for  deep  underground  systems. 
"But  we  need  a  period  of  survival  and  en- 
durance long  enough  to  ensure  that  we  will 
have  a  large  chip  to  play  In  that  environ- 
ment, in  order  to  prevent  coercion  by  the 
enemy. "  He  estimates  that  a  strategic  re- 
serve should  be  capable  of  existing  for  at 
least  a  year  after  the  start  of  a  nuclear  war. 
The  system  might  be  used  at  any  moment 
during  the  year,  but  probably  not  until 
other  weapons  had  been  decimated. 

To  believe  that  a  cache  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons might  be  useful  a  year  after  a  general 
nuclear  war  requires  considerable  imagina- 
tion. Millions  of  people  would  be  dead  or 
dying,  and  most  useful  industries  would  be 
destroyed.  The  surface  of  the  earth  might 
even  be  uninhabitable.  "Deep  underground 
basing  for  ICBM's  has  a  perceptible  dooms- 
day flavor  to  It.  even  in  the  doomsday  world 
of  strategic  force  planning. "  concedes  R. 
James  Woolsey.  a  former  under  secretary  of 
the  Navy  who  served  on  the  Townes  panel. 
"Nonetheless.  It  may  contain  some  interest- 
ing possibilities  to  enhance  survivability." 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this  from  the 
military  point  of  view.  Supposing  the  Russ- 
kies  stashed  away  some  big  bombs,  and  we 
didn't.  When  they  came  out  in  100  years, 
they  could  take  over.— General  Buck  Tur- 
gtdson.  in  "Dr.  Strangelove." 

Two  principal  underground  systems  are 
being  analyzed  in  depth  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. One.  conceived  in  1972.  would 
operate  without  human  assistance  and 
would  permit  the  missiles  to  be  retrieved 
fairly  quickly,  in  a  matter  of  hours  not  days 
after  a  decision  had  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  successors  to  use  them.  As  ex- 
plained by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carl  Rule, 
the  air  Force's  director  of  advanced  missile 
basing.  "Slow  reaction  time  has  always  been 
a  drawback  of  the  deep-basing  method."  A 
capability  for  quick  missile  retrieval  permits 
the  military  to  react  swiftly  to  the  latest 
battlefield  developments,  he  says. 

The  fast-reaction  idea  calls  for  missiles  to 
be  placed  inside  buoyant  canisters,  which 
are  lowered  into  narrow  holes  3000  to  5000 
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feet  deep,  and  then  covered  with  a  lot  of 
sand.  After  an  attack,  the  sand  would  be 
saturated  with  water  from  a  container 
buried  alongside  the  hole,  and  the  canisters 
supposedly  would  rise  automatically,  press- 
ing their  way  to  the  surface  before  opening 
to  release  the  missiles.  A  variation  of  this 
Idea  calls  for  the  canisters  themselves  to  be 
enclosed  in  long  steel  tubes,  pointed  at  the 
top  and  filled  with  water,  providing  addi- 
tional protection  against  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear blasts.  On  command,  compressed  gas 
would  force  the  water  out  of  the  tube  and 
into  the  sand,  and  canister  and  tube  would 
rise  together  for  2000  feet  to  the  surface. 
Scientists  at  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
and  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labo- 
ratory have  dubbed  this  variation  the 
•pencil  pusher"  concept  because  of  the 
action  of  the  tube  against  the  sand. 

The  scheme's  advantages  are  the  speed 
with  which  the  missile  could  rise,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  unmanned,  making  it  relative- 
ly inexpensive  as  deep  underground  systems 
go.  roughly  $100  million  for  each  missile. 
The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  has  conducted 
sufficient  underground  tests  to  feel  confi- 
dent that  a  missile  buried  In  such  a  manner 
would  survive  an  attack.  But  whether  it 
would  rise  to  the  surface  Is  another  ques- 
tion. The  sand  saturation  idea  has  not  been 
tested,  and  might  prove  infeasible.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  guarantee  that  the  pencil's 
buoyancy  could  defeat  the  cratering  and 
debris  caused  by  an  extended  attack.  Weap- 
ons experts  have  considered  putting  a  drill 
on  the  pencil's  tip.  or  attaching  a  machine 
that  automatically  stuffs  small  explosives 
into  the  rock  ahead,  blasting  away  repeated- 
ly to  clear  space  for  the  pencil's  climb. 
Eugene  Sevln  points  out  that  this  only  adds 
to  the  system's  complexity  and  reduces  its 
reliability.  He  says  that  the  concept  Is  not 
the  better  of  the  two  deep  underground  sys- 
tems being  examined,  and  consequently  is 
unlikely  to  be  accepted.  Nevertheless,  the 
government  Is  considering  an  elaborate  test 
of  this  concept  later  this  year  at  the  Nevada 
nuclear  test  site.  Conventional  explosives 
will  be  detonated  atop  a  mountain  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recreate  the  pressures  on  a  deeply 
buried  missile  caused  by  a  large-megaton 
nuclear  blast. 

The  other  concept  under  consideration 
could  be  more  reliable,  although  it  would 
mean  a  longer  delay  before  Air  Force  could 
use  its  missiles.  Known  as  the  "mesa/ 
tunnel"'  concept,  it  is  similar  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  President  Carter  to  shuffle  mis- 
siles among  garages  in  the  Southwest, 
except  that  everything  would  be  hidden  un- 
derground in  an  enormous  outcropping  of 
rock  somewhere  in  the  West.  Garages  would 
be  replaced  by  bunkers,  each  of  which  could 
have  its  own  crew,  power  supply,  tunneling 
machine,  and  missiles.  The  bunkers  would 
be  connected  by  a  tunnel  several  hundred 
miles  long,  about  3000  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Missiles  could  t>e  transported  in  the 
tunnel  on  long,  narrow  trucks,  so  as  to  con- 
fuse the  Soviets  and  survive  a  focused 
attack. 

A  partially  dug  tunnel  would  extend  from 
each  bunker  to  the  outer  slope  of  the  mesa. 
Tuiuiel-borlng  machines,  measuring  per- 
haps IS  to  20  feet  across  and  75  to  100  feet 
in  length,  would  be  used  to  complete  the 
path  to  the  surface  and  clear  away  debris 
from  the  blasts.  Spoil  could  be  carried  by 
conveyor  to  pre-dug  cavities  inside  the  mesa. 
Presumably  radiation  will  have  diminished 
by  the  time  the  crews  reach  the  outside.  But 
the  scene  there  would  be  one  of  vast  devas- 
tation. Fallout  from  the  surface  detonations 
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would  have  eliminated  all  life  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

President  Murphy:  Wouldn't  the  nuclear 
survivors  be  so  grief -stricken  and  anguished 
that  they  would  envy  the  dead  and  not  want 
to  go  on  living? 

Dr.  Strangelove:  Well.  sir.  when  they  go 
down  Into  the  mine  everyone  would  still  be 
alive.  There  would  be  no  shocking  memories 
and  the  prevailing  emotion  will  be  one  of 
nostalgia  for  those  left  behind,  combined 
with  a  spirit  of  bold  curiosity  for  the  adven- 
ture ahead. 

The  requirement  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  bunkers  be  able  to  survive  for  a  year 
after  a  general  nuclear  war  Imposes  substan- 
tial strains  on  available  technology.  Enor- 
mously powerful  fuel  cells— of  the  type  used 
in  spacecraft— must  be  constructed  for  each 
bunker.  An  efficient  system  for  disposing  of 
waste  heat  underground  must  be  devised.  A 
long-lasting,  reliable  system  of  filtering  and 
replenishing  air  must  be  used.  A  substantial 
store  of  food  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  a 
small  area.  Even  if  these  problems  can  be 
solved,  there  remains  the  task  of  selecting 
compatible  crews  and  finding  interesting 
tasks  for  them  to  perform  during  their  en- 
tombment. "The  one-year  goal  is  meetable." 
says  Sevln.  "The  biggest  problem  is  keeping 
the  people  inside  from  going  up  the  wall. 
You  need  a  well-motivated  crew. " 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  mesa  concept 
Is  that  missile  retrieval  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured. Although  tunneling  machines  of  the 
type  needed  are  a  fairly  recent  invention, 
they  have  been  successfully  used  in  con- 
struction of  the  Washington.  D.C.  subway 
system  and  the  Chicago  sewer  system.  Pre- 
sumably the  missile  crews  could  repair  them 
on  the  spot  in  the  event  of  a  malfunction. 
The  Air  Force  has  already  received  inquiries 
from  Bechtel.  Inc..  Boeing  Co..  Inc.,  Martin 
Marietta,  and  a  handful  of  other  firms  in- 
volved in  either  aerospace  design,  oil  drill- 
ing, or  constuction.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rule 
recently  briefed  an  industrial  workshop  at 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines.  He  has  also 
sought  advice  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering's  committee  on  tunneling 
technology,  which  is  due  to  report  back  this 
week.  Sevln  believes  that  "a  good  demon- 
stration would  probably  consist  of  locking 
up  a  crew  and  then  letting  them  dig  their 
way  out." 

One  of  the  crew's  biggest  problems  will  be 
the  maintenance  of  communications  with 
the  outside  world.  Wires  leading  from  the 
surface  to  the  bimkers  would  l)e  highly  vul- 
nerable In  an  attack,  unless  there  were  so 
many  that  they  could  not  be  destroyed.  One 
Idea  Is  to  send  antennas  to  the  surface 
quickly  after  an  attack.  In  a  manner  similar 
to  the  "pencil  pusher."'  Another  is  to  con- 
struct surface  devices  that  could  transmit 
low- frequency  communications  through 
rock  without  a  wire,  and  then  deploy  a  lot 
of  them.  Sevln  says  that  data  have  been 
transmitted  in  this  way  during  underground 
nuclear  tests.  But  further  study  and  devel- 
opment are  necessary. 

If  communications  can  be  assured,  the 
tunnels  can  be  dug.  the  bunkers  can  be  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  oxygen  and  power,  and 
the  crews  do  not  go  mad.  the  remaining  un- 
certainty is  whether  the  Soviets  could  some- 
how defeat  the  whole  system.  They  might, 
for  example,  build  weapons  of  considerably 
greater  yield  and  attach  them  to  stream- 
lined, weighted,  and  armored  warheads  that 
would  detonate  after  burrowing  30  yards  or 
so  into  the  mesa's  crust.  Both  Sevin  and  Mi- 
chael May.  an  expert  on  warhead  design  at 
LawTence  Livermore.  say  that  Soviet  efforts 
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would  fail  if  the  deep  underground  system 
were  properly  designed.  Successive  blasts 
would  not  create  a  deeper  crater  because 
the  debris  largely  falls  back  into  place.  No 
matter  how  big  an  enemy's  warheads.  May 
and  Sevin  say.  its  planners  would  have  low 
confidence  in  destroying  the  missiles  under- 
ground. 

The  biggest  problem  will  arise  as  the  mis- 
siles are  brought  to  the  surface  for  firing. 
Enemy  satellites  might  be  able  to  detect  the 
heat  and  vibration  of  tunneling  below  the 
surface.  Warheads  aimed  at  that  tunneling 
would  perpetually  frustrate  efforts  to  get 
out.  Sevln  is  not  convinced  that  this  is  a 
fatal  flaw.  "A  fair  amount  of  war  fighting 
will  have  occurred  by  the  time  the  deep  un- 
derground system  comes  into  play,  and 
Soviet  satellite  detection  capability  would 
be  diminished.  If  not  destroyed. "  he  says. 
But  Richard  Garwin.  a  scientist  at  IBM  and 
a  consultant  to  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Project  Agency,  has  thought  of  an  . 
ingenious  and  possibly  foolproof  method  for 
defeating  the  system.  All  the  Soviets  need 
to  do.  he  says,  is  send  over  "nuclear  weapons 
of  no  particular  accuracy  descending  on 
parachutes  to  the  surface  of  the  deep  un- 
derground basing  area,  and  [wait]  until  sen- 
sors in  the  warheads  detected  the  uiunistak- 
able  sound  of  rocket  engines  firing.  A  nucle- 
ar explosion  would  have  a  great  effective 
range  of  destruction  against  the  U.S.  ICBM 
in  its  launch  phase  and  would  destroy  the 
missile  without  destroying  other  nuclear 
mines  lying  in  wait  for  other  MX  missiles  to 
be  launched." 

Sevin  says  that,  "operationally,  it  would 
work.  You  could  soft-land  them.  You  might 
also  be  sensed  coming  out.  The  idea  is.  how- 
ever, a  little  fanciful.  It  doesn't  sound  like 
an  Achilles  heel.  The  periphery  of  the 
tunnel  system  could  be  100  miles  in  length. 
The  exit  points  wouldn't  necessarily  be 
known.  You  could  send  troops— possibly 
from  within  the  mesa— to  sweep  the  area 
and  dispose  of  the  mines.  This  is  more  like  a 
debating  point  than  anything  worrisome. " 

Yet  the  idea  is  plausible  enough  to  war- 
rant consideration.  If  the  mines  were  de- 
signed so  that  they  could  not  be  disarmed  or 
if  a  great  number  were  used,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  resort  to  countermeas- 
ures.  such  as  the  deployment  of  machines 
that  simulated  the  noise  of  a  missile  launch- 
ing, causing  false  detonations.  And  the 
enemy  would  craft  an  appropriate  response. 
An  apparently  straightforward  plan  is 
thus  complicated  in  reality.  Its  potential 
flaws  would  put  the  United  States  on  the 
slippery  slope,  of  measure-countermeasure, 
which  seems  antithetical  to  the  notion  of  a 
permanently  invulnerable  retaliatory  force. 
If  all  of  these  problems  can  somehow  be 
resolved  at  a  reasonable  cost— which  is  not 
likely— a  system  for  basing  missiles  under- 
ground is  somewhat  attractive.  It  has  in 
theory  the  potential  to  eliminate  the  mili- 
tary's concern  that  successive  nuclear  at- 
tacks would  leave  the  United  States  incapa- 
ble of  adequate  response.  Made  to  work  as 
promised,  it  could  provide  by  itself  a  suffi- 
cient and  satisfactory  deterrent  to  nuclear 
conflict.  Existing  nuclear  missiles  based  in 
shallow  silos  would  become  irrelevant  and 
could  be  dismantled,  as  might  the  force  of 
long-range  bombers.  Submarines  could  ful- 
fill any  need  for  prompt  nuclear  attack 
from  a  secure  p>osition. 

In  the  end  we  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
expense  involved  in  the  arms  race,  the  space 
race,  and  the  peace  race.  .  .  .  Our  doomsday 
scheme  costs  us  Just  a  fraction  of  what 
we've  been  spending  on  defense  in  a  single 
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ye*r.— The     Soviet     ambassador,     in     Dr. 
Str&ngelove. 

No  one  at  the  Pentagon  Is  suggesting  the 
dismantling  of  existing  land-based  missiles 
and  bombers  in  favor  of  missiles  buried  deep 
underground.  Consequently,  the  Idea  seems 
costly  and  irrelevant.  Its  capability— the  ex- 
tinction of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union— would 
not  be  needed  until  other  U.S.  weapons  had 
already  been  expended  and  U.S.  civilization 
had  been  turned  to  dust.* 


MANY     YEARS     OF     DEDICATED 
SERVICE  TO  TORRANCE 

SCHOOLS  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirOHNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  13,  the  Association  of 
Torrance  School  Administrators  will 
host  the  annual  employees  recognition 
banquet  to  honor  retiring  employees 
and  those  who  have  30  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

There  is  much  debate  of  educational 
theories  and  what  constitutes  a  good 
education,  yet  In  the  end  it  all  comes 
down  to  people.  All  the  money  and  all 
the  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  world  will  be  use- 
less Lf  we  simply  do  not  have  good 
teachers,  administrators,  and  support 
personnel.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  those  being 
honored  on  the  13th  and  to  express 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  their 
fine  service  over  the  years. 

Their  names  follow: 

1981-82  Retirees 

CERTinCATED 

Mrs.  Lorraine  G.  Ahee;  Mr.  FanUin  G. 
Anderson:  Mr.  Miland  E.  Annls:  Dr.  Norma 
P.  Barretta;  Mr.  Joe  T.  Brandon;  Mr.  J.  Ray 
Brown:  Mrs.  Barabara  D.  Eppelman:  Mr. 
Daniel  Falcon:  Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Henry:  Dr. 
Richard  Hubert:  Mrs.  Florence  G.  Jones: 
Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Kennedy;  Mrs.  LaVeme  L. 
Tracy:  Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Wamell. 

Mr.  Talmadge  G.  Wilson:  Howard  A. 
Wood.  M.D.:  Mr.  David  P.  Wyzik:  Mrs.  Clara 
V.  Eyre  Van  Huisen:  Mrs.  Mary  Winkler: 
William  L.  Ponti;  Mrs.  Marian  A.  Shapley; 
Dr.  William  B.  Forrest:  Mrs.  Grace  P.  Wil- 
liams: Janet  G.  Robinson;  Elizabeth  S.  Jack- 
son; Margaret  Pelland:  Martha  H.  Jackson; 
Mary  Barrett;  Warren  D.  Cross:  Robert  E. 
Canida. 

CLASSlriED 

Mrs.  Pauline  L.  Arnold:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ben- 
efield;  Mrs.  Clodaugh  L.  Bolen  (Kline):  Mr. 
Ernest  E.  Clark.  Jr.  (deceased);  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Dolan;  Mrs.  Ida  R.  Grasso:  Mrs.  Doris  B. 
Hakanson:  Mr.  William  T.  Kalvin:  Mr. 
Adolph  L.  Luera:  Mrs.  Geraldine  E.  McCas- 
lin;  Mr.  Samuel  H.  McGovem:  Mrs.  Desyl  E. 
Neel. 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Patten;  Mr.  Bernard  G.  Run- 
ning: Mrs.  Lois  L.  Sherwood:  Mrs.  Ada  G. 
Stefan:  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Vlx.  Jr.;  Mrs.  Harriet 
P.  Wells;  Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Wilson;  Mr. 
Wayne  W.  Younkin:  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Stiley; 
Mrs.  Betty  C.  Noone:  Mrs.  Martha  M. 
Kumai;  Mrs.  EUen  A.  Hlpson;  Billy  W.  Boyd. 
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1981-82— 30-YBAR  EMPLOYEES 

Miss  Mary  A.  Barrett;  Miss  Dorothy  Mon- 
crieff;  Mr.  Roland  K.  Petrat;  Mrs.  Janet  G. 
Robinson;  Mr.  Guy  E.  Sherod:  Miss  Carolyn 
L.  Vaughan:  Mrs.  Betty  I.  Massie.*    ' 
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VALUES  CLARIFICATION 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
rising  today  because  of  my  colleague. 
Chip  Pashayan,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  next 
week,  May  2-8  is  National  Raisin 
Week.  The  world's  largest  raisin  indus- 
try is  centered  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  which  we  represent. 

At  a  time  when  overseas  marketing 
is  posing  a  challenge  to  many  com- 
modities, it  is  appropriate  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  California  raisin  indus- 
try which  faces  the  strong  possibility 
of  losing  some  one-half  of  its  export 
market  to  subsidized  international 
competitors. 

Despite  hail  damage  this  year,  the 
prospect  is  for  larger  California  raisin 
crops  in  the  next  few  years,  and  the 
market  outlook  is  cause  for  real  con- 
cern. 

An  average  of  more  than  250,000 
tons  of  raisins  are  produced  in  a 
normal  crop  year  in  California,  and 
that  total  promises  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially. 

The  success  of  the  raisin  industry  is 
of  great  significance  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans involved  in  the  production,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing  of  this  product 
which  is  purchased  by  millions  of  con- 
sumers for  eating  out  of  hand,  in 
bakery  products,  for  cooking,  in  cere- 
als, and  many  other  uses. 

The  healthful  characteristics  of 
California  raisins  are  emphasized  by 
the  recognition  accorded  this  high- 
energy  product  by  the  President's 
Cotmcil  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports. 

We  also  wish  to  point  to  the  impor- 
tant work  of  all  the  raisin  growers  and 
packers  who  are  deserving  of  praise 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
major  industry. 

Also  meriting  special  commendation 
in  the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee,  who  operate  under  Feder- 
al marketing  orders  which  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
marketing  of  our  raisin  crops  and  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  export  markets. 

The  raisin  industry,  which  effective- 
ly utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  well  deserves  a 
special  salute  during  this  National 
Raisin  Week.* 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ridicule 
is  one  of  the  major  arguments  used  by 
educational  experts  who  wish  to 
ignore  parental  concern  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  school  curriculum.  In- 
stead of  listening  to  criticism  and 
learning  from  it,  all  too  often  the  ex- 
perts dismiss  critics  as  "unsophisticat- 
ed," "reactionary,"  "ignorant,"  or— the 
ultimate  horror  in  the  view  of  some 
high-level  educator  experts  and  ad- 
ministrators—" right-wing. ' ' 

Richard  A.  Baer,  Jr.,  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Cornell  University,  has 
shown  that  criticisms  of  federally 
funded  "values  clarification"  programs 
have  a  strong  intellectual  basis  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  or  ignored  as 
"right-wing"  propaganda. 

If  you  wonder  why  some  parents 
have  lost  faith  in  Federal  support  of 
education,  read  "Parents,  Schools,  and 
Values  Clarification"  by  Richard  A. 
Baer.  Jr.,  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. April  12,  1982,  which  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  April  12. 
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Parekts.  Schools,  and  Values 

CLARinCATION 

(By  Richard  A.  Baer,  Jr.) 

Back  in  the  mid-1960's  social  scientists 
Louis  E.  Raths.  Merrill  Harmin  and  Sidney 
B.  Simon  developed  the  teaching  method 
known  as  Values  Clarification,  advertising  it 
as  an  ideal  way  to  deal  with  values  without 
taking  sides  or  indoctrinating  students  in 
one  particular  value  position.  Since  "by  defi- 
nition and  right  .  .  .  values  are  personal 
things"  (  "Values  and  Teaching."  1966), 
teachers  should  never  try  to  teach  children 
correct  values.  To  tell  a  student  stealing  is 
wrong  or  that  kindness  and  loyalty  are  good 
values,  would  be.  according  to  Values  Clari- 
fication, to  manipulate  and  coerce  a  stu- 
dent. Teachers  should  help  students  discov- 
er and  clarify  their  own  personal  values  in- 
stead of  trying  to  force  someone  else's 
values  on  them. 

Spread  by  teacher  workshops,  paid  for  in 
part  by  state  and  federal  tax  dollars,  Values 
Clarification  caught  on  quickly  in  the  early 
1970s  and  became  popular  with  many  teach- 
ers and  administrators.  Its  use  in  public 
school  sex-education  classes  and  by  local 
Planned  Parenthood  groups  was  particular- 
ly noteworthy,  for  whether  intended  or  not, 
adolescents  were  in  effect  given  the  message 
that  parents,  the  school  or  society  had  no 
right  to  tell  them  what  standards  should 
guide  sexual  behavior.  Whether  premarital 
sex  was  right  or  wrong  for  instance,  adoles- 
cents would  discover  for  themselves  as  they 
were  helped  to  clarify  their  personal  values. 

Parents  did  not  react  immediately.  But 
when  children  began  to  report  over  dinner 
that  class  discussion  had  been  about  wheth- 
er lying  was  sometimes  permissible  and 
whether  they  should  always  obey  their  par- 
ents, it  wasn"t  long  before  groups  of  parents 
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began  to  mobilize  against  Values  Clarifica- 
tion. 

emotions  outstripped  logic 

Many  of  these  parents  were  Christian  fun- 
damentalists. Their  arguments  were  not 
couched  in  the  sophisticated  jargon  of  phi- 
losophy or  social  science,  and  sometimes 
emotions  outstripped  logic.  But  they  left 
little  doubt  that  they  thought  Values  Clari- 
fication was  teaching  their  children  a  kind 
of  ethical  relativism. 

Instead  of  meeting  such  objections  with 
solid  arguments  of  their  own,  many  educa- 
tors attacked  the  objectors,  dismissing  their 
criticisms  as  little  more  than  a  reactionary 
fundamentalist  response  to  education  inno- 
vation. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  spring  of  1979  in  a  dispute 
over  Values  Clarification  in  the  consolidated 
school  system  of  Spencer  and  Van  Etten, 
two  small  Upstate  New  York  communities 
not  far  from  Elmira.  Supporters  of  Values 
Clarification  referred  early  in  the  conflict  to 
the  concerned  parents  as  simplistic,  anti-in- 
tellectual and  opposed  to  independent 
thought.  One  teacher  accused  them  of 
having  ties  with  national  rightwing  groups. 
But  what  was  most  embarrassing  about  this 
dispute  was  that  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
several  outside  observers  (including  myself) 
that  these  •anti-intellectual"  parents  had  a 
better  grasp  of  the  philosophical  issues  in- 
volved than  the  professional  educators. 

Martin  Eger.  professor  of  philosophy  and 
physics  at  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
pointed  out  in  a  spring  1981  article  in  the 
Public  Interest  that  the  climate  of  trust 
eroded  rapidly  after  the  school  at  first 
denied  that  Values  Clarification  made  up 
any  part  of  the  required  curriculum.  When 
it  became  public  knowledge  that  it  did  form 
the  basis  of  at  least  one  required  course  in 
vocational  decision-making,  school  authori- 
ties still  refused  to  meet  in  open,  mediated 
dialogue  with  the  protesters.  The  parents 
were  left  with  no  recourse  but  to  accept  the 
use  of  Values  Clarification— which  they 
thought  would  \iolate  their  consciences— or 
attempt  a  political  solution  by  entering 
their  own  candidates  in  school  board  elec- 
tions. 

The  basic  complaints  of  the  parents  in 
Spencer-Van  Etten  and  in  many  similar 
cases  have  now  been  largely  substantiated. 
Over  the  past  seven  years,  nonfundamental- 
ist  scholars  from  major  universities— includ- 
ing professors  Kenneth  A.  Strike  of  Cornell, 
Alan  L.  Lockwood  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  John  S.  Stewart,  formerly  of 
Michigan  State  University— have  faulted 
Values  Clarification  on  at  least  a  dozen 
counts.  The  list  of  critics  also  includes  Wil- 
liam J.  Bennett,  recently  appointed  by 
President  Reagan  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
Edwin  J.  Delattre.  president  of  St.  John's 
College  in  Annapolis.  The  major  objections 
of  these  writers  are  virtually  identical  with 
those  initially  raised  by  religious  fundamen- 
talists and  other  parents'  groups. 

First,  contrary  to  what  its  proponents 
claim.  Values  Clarification  is  not  values-neu- 
tral. Even  on  the  level  of  particular  ethical 
decisions,  where  the  authors  try  hard  to  be 
neutral,  they  succeed  only  partially.  As 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  Delattre  point  out,  the 
approach  used  in  such  Values  Clarification 
strategies  as  Sidney  Simon"8  "Priorties"'  em- 
phatically indoctrinates— by  encouraging 
and  even  exhorting  the  student  to  narcissis- 
tic self-gratification." 

And  on  the  deeper  level  of  what  philoso- 
phers   call    "metaethics"— that    is,    critical 
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analysis  and  theory  about  the  nature  of 
values  as  such— the  claim  to  neutrality  is  en- 
tirely misleading.  At  this  more  basic  level, 
the  originators  of  Values  Clarification  simp- 
ly assume  that  their  own  subjectivist  theory 
of  values  is  correct.  By  affirming  the  com- 
plete relativity  of  all  values,  they  in  effect 
equate  values  with  personal  tastes  and  pref- 
erences. If  parents  object  to  their  children 
using  pot  or  engaging  in  premarital  sex,  the 
theory  behind  Values  Clarification  makes  it 
appropriate  for  the  child  to  respond,  "But 
that's  just  your  value  judgment.  Don't  force 
it  on  me." 

Furthermore.  Values  Clarification  indoc- 
trinates students  in  ethical  relativism,  for 
its  proponents  push  their  own  position  on 
their  captive  student  audiences  and  never 
suggest  that  thoughtful  people  may  choose 
alternatives.  Sidney  Simon,  Howard  Kir- 
schenbaum  and  other  Values  Clarification 
authors  repeatedly  belittle  teachers  of  tradi- 
tional values.  Such  teachers,  they  claim, 
•moralize,"  "preach,"  "manipulate"  and 
"whip  the  child  into  line."  Their  positions 
are  "rigid"  and  they  rely  on  "religions  and 
other  cultural  truisms." 

The  second  major  fault,  according  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Alan  Lockwood,  is 
that  "a  substantial  proportion  of  the  con- 
tent and  methods  of  Values  Clarification 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  privacy  rights  of 
students  and  their  families."  To  be  sure,  the 
method  permits  students  to  say  "I  pass" 
when  the  teacher  asks  them  to  complete 
such  open-ended  sentences  as  "If  I  had  24 
hours  to  live.  .  .  .",  "Secretly  I  wish  .  .  ."  or 
"My  parents  are  usually.  .  .  ."  But  many  of 
these  'projective  techniques"  are  designed 
in  such  a  fashion,  Mr.  Lockwood  claims, 
that  students  often  will  realize  too  late  that 
they  have  divulged  more  about  themselves 
and  their  families  than  they  wish  or  feel  is 
appropriate  in  a  public  setting.  Moreover, 
the  method  Itself  Incorporates  pressure 
toward  self -disclosure. 

CONTRADICTING  THE  BIBLE 

A  third  criticism  of  Values  Clarification  is 
that  by  presupposing  very  specific  views 
about  human  nature  and  society,  it  becomes 
a  kind  of  •religious"  position  in  its  own 
right  which  competes  directly  with  other  re- 
ligious views.  For  instance.  Values  Clarifica- 
tion theory  consistently  presents  the  Indi- 
vidual self  as  the  final  arbiter  of  value  truth 
(individuals  must  develop  their  own  values 
"out  of  personal  choices"),  and  it  assumes 
that  the  good  life  is  one  of  self-fulfillment 
and  self-actualization.  These  positions  di- 
rectly contradict  the  Biblical  view  that  God 
is  the  ultimate  lawgiver  and  that  the  good 
life  is  to  be  found  only  in  losing  oneself  In 
the  service  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbor. 

The  use  of  Values  Clarification  in  public 
sch(X>ls  or  even  by  such  quasi-public  agen- 
cies as  Planned  Parenth(x>d  constitutes  a 
direct  violation  of  First  Amendment  protec- 
tion against  the  establishment  of  religion, 
one  at  least  as  objectionable  as  the  attempt 
by  some  fundamentalists  to  require  the 
teaching  of  creationism  in  the  public 
schools.  Schools  that  use  the  method  are, 
probably  unwittingly,  fostering  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  particular  •religion"  and  by 
doing  so  are  abusing  the  rights  of  those  who 
hold  differing  positions. 

The  controversy  over  Values  Clarification 
tells  us  something  about  the  quality  of 
public  discourse  In  this  country.  The  educa- 
tional establishment  and  the  press  ought  to 
recognize  that  there  is  as  much  diversity 
among  religious  fundamentalists  as  among 
Catholics.  Jews  and  liberal  Protestants. 
Gratuitous  sniping  against  blacks,  women. 
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Jews,  Chicanos  and  Roman  Catholics  is  no 
longer  tolerated,  but  somehow  fundamental- 
ists who  speak  out  against  a  development 
like  Value  Clarification  remain  fair  game 
for  the  worst  kinds  of  prejudicial  attack.  A 
bit  more  fairness  is  long  overdue.* 


A  STATE  OF  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Carolina  has  proven  itself  a  State  of 
champions,  as  you  will  read  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Florence 
(S.C.)  Morning  News.  Although  the 
State  has  won  some  highly  publicized 
sports  championships  recently,  I  offer 
this  editorial  as  evidence  that  football 
is  not  the  only  game  we  can  play. 
A  State  op  Champions 

South  Carolina  is  becoming  a  state  of 
champions,  it  seems.  The  Francis  Marion 
College  women's  basketball  team,  winners 
of  last  weekend's  AIAW  Division  II  National 
Tournament,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  list  of  Palmetto  State  titleholders. 

Along  with  Clemson's  football  Tigers  and 
the  NAIA  men's  basketball  champion  USC- 
Spartanburg  Rifles.  Coach  Sylvia  Hatchell's 
Lady  Patriots  have  joined  a  pretty  elite 
club. 

Hatchell's  team  of  underclassmen— there's 
not  a  senior  on  the  squad— deserve  special 
congratulations  not  only  because  of  their 
youth,  but  because  they  beat  the  odds  to 
win. 

After  losing  to  the  College  of  Charleston 
in  the  Region  2  finals  by  a  single  point  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  Francis  Marion  made 
the  long  haul  out  to  a  satellite  tournament 
in  Oklahoma  and  beat  the  best  In  the  Mid- 
west, earning  a  berth  In  the  nation's  'final 
four". 

They  sought,  and  got.  their  revenge 
against  the  College  of  Charleston  in  the 
title  game,  by  a  convincing  92-83  margin. 

It  was  buoying  to  the  spirit  that  the  state 
had  ""locks"  on  the  championship,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome.  But  it  puffs  up  the  Pee 
Dee's  collective  chest  to  know  that  Hatchell 
and  Company  brought  it  home.  And,  with 
the  same  team  returning  next  year,  who 
knows?  Perhaps  it  could  get  to  be  a  habit. 

The  team  members  are:  Melanie  McLeod, 
of  Florence:  Owen  Canty,  of  Manning; 
Miriam  PittnMui,  of  Greenville;  Lynette 
Mickle,  of  Kershaw:  Michelle  Avlgnone,  of 
Columbia:  Cassandra  Bishop,  of  Florence: 
Jackie  McDuffie,  of  Dillon:  Becky  LaGrant, 
of  Sumter;  and  Daphne  Donnelly,  of  Mul- 
llns.« 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ABUSES 
FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  22,  1982,  edition  of  the  Wall 
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street  Journal  carried  an  extensive  op- 
ed piece  containing  the  false  and  mali- 
cious charge  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  oversight  heau-ing  held  in  1974 
by  the  House  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee was  to  destroy  the  Director  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's 
Bureau  of  Drugs.  The  author  of  that 
article,  who  took  great  liberties  with 
the  facts,  apparently  dislikes  both  the 
statutory  requirements  which  Con- 
gress has  established  for  the  approval 
of  new  drugs  and  the  subcommittee's 
efforts  to  hold  FDA  accountable  for 
enforcing  the  law. 

I  responded  to  this  reckless  and 
wholly  unfounded  attack  on  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  subcommittee  by  sending  a 
letter  to  the  editor  on  January  29.  re- 
questing It  be  printed  In  the  Journal 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  In  order  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

When  my  letter  had  been  neither 
printed  nor  acknowledged  by  April  1. 
the  subcommittee  staff  phoned  the 
editor  for  an  explanation.  His  secre- 
tary promised  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  editors  attention,  with  the  result 
that  we  received  a  reply  more  than  2 
weeks  later  saying  "It  seems  a  bit  late 
now  to  resume  this  debate."  The  letter 
added,  however,  that  if  I  wanted  to 
send  the  Journal  a  shorter  letter  they 
would  "consider"  printing  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  experienced  this  kind 
of  Irresponsible  and  discourteous 
treatment  from  the  editorial  staff  of  a 
major  newspaper.  I  had  a  very  similar 
experience  in  August  1978  when  the 
Washington  Post  ran  a  very  biased 
and  distorted  editorial  criticizing  me 
personally  and  the  subcommittee  for 
voting  down  President  Carter's  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  supplementary  fiscal  assist- 
ance proposal.  Like  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Washington  Post  refused 
to  print  my  reply  to  the  editorial.  In 
fact,  the  Post  compounded  its 
Irresponsibility  by  subsequently  refus- 
ing to  print  an  abbreviated  response 
written  at  the  Post's  suggestion  and 
tailored  to  Its  specifications.  So  much 
for  decency  and  fair  play. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation when  the  editorial  pages  of  our 
newspapers  can  attack  and  distort  the 
work  of  a  congressional  committee  and 
then  deny  that  committee  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  the  record.  I  believe 
that  any  individual  or  oraganlzatlon 
treated  unfavorably  In  the  editorial 
pages  should  have  the  right  to  re- 
spond, and  that  newspapers  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  print  that  re- 
sponse on  a  timely  basis.  Common 
courtesy  and  fair  play  demand  no  less. 

While  I  strongly  support  a  free  press 
as  an  essential  bulwark  for  a  demo- 
cratic society.  I  believe  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  the  press  be  exercised  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  individuals. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  my  Jan- 
uary 29.  1982.  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  included  at 
this  point  for  the  information  pf  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 

CONGRBSSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  letter  follows: 
House  or  Rkpihsektativis.  Iirmj- 
covKRinncirr/u.     Relations     Ain> 
Human  Resources  Subcoicmittee 
OF  THE   Committee   on   Govern- 
ment Opekatiohs. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  29,  1982. 
Robert  L.  Bartley. 
Editor.  The  WaU  Street  Journal, 
NeiD  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartlbt:  I  will  appreciate  your 
printing  the  following  letter  at  your  earliest 
opportunity  In  response  to  the  article  by 
Harry  Schwartz  which  appeared  In  your 
paper  last  Friday.  That  article  misrepreaent- 
ed  the  facts  and  also  maligned  the  subcomit- 
tee  which  I  chair. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

L.  H.  Fountain. 

Chairman. 

cc:  Frederick  Taylor.  Executive  Eklltor. 
tbzt  or  lxtter 

The  January  23.  1982  issue  of  the  Journal 
carried  an  OpEd  piece  by  Harry  Schwartz 
("A  Heart  Drugs  Long  Road  to  the  Market- 
place ")  which  contains  the  false  and  mall- 
clous  charge  that  the  'primary  objective  "  of 
hearings  held  In  1974  by  the  House 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Human 
Resources  Sut)commlttee  "waa  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  Richard  Crout."  who  then 
headed  FDA's  Bureau  of  Drugs.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  Investigations  conducted  by 
this  subcommittee  is  to  obtain  the  facU  for 
evaluating  the  legality,  propriety  and  effi- 
ciency of  management  In  those  Federal 
agencies  assigned  to  the  subcommittee  for 
oversight. 

As  part  of  a  broad  examination  of  FDA's 
use  of  outside  advisory  committees,  the  sut>- 
committee  carefully  reviewed  the  agency's 
approval  of  propranolol  for  treating  angina 
pectoris,  since  an  advisory  committee  had 
been  Involved  in  this  decision.  The  essential 
facts  established  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
discussed  In  the  hearings  to  which  Mr. 
Schwartz  refers,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  In  April  1970.  FDA  convened  a  five- 
man  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  nongovernmen- 
tal experts  to  consider  the  data  bearing  on 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  propranolol 
for  the  treatment  of  angina.  This  was  done 
In  response  to  a  request  by  the  sponsor 
(Ayerst  Laboratories)  for  a  hearing  after 
FDA  had  notified  the  company  that  its  new 
drug  application  (NDA)  was  not  approvable. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which  concluded 
that  the  sponsor's  clinical  evidence  was  in- 
adequate, was  particularly  concerned  by  evi- 
dence that  congestive  heart  failure  was  pre- 
cipitated In  patients  treated  with  proprano- 
lol. The  sponsor  was  then  invited  to  perform 
additional  clinical  studies. 

(2)  While  the  requested  studies  were  still 
underway.  FDA  decided  to  reconsider  this 
matter  because  the  use  of  propranolol  for 
treating  angina  was  becoming  widespread. 
Propranolol  was  readily  available  to  physi- 
cians since  It  had  been  approved  earlier  for 
cardiac  arrhythmias.  In  April  1973.  FDA's 
seven-member  Cardiovascular  and  Renal 
Advisory  Committee  was  convened  to  evalu- 
ate 33  clinical  studies  on  the  use  of  propran- 
olol In  treating  angina  selected  by  Ayerst 
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Laboratories  from  the  world  literature.  The 
committee  unanimously  concluded  that 
none  of  the  33  studies  was  "adequate  and 
well  controlled. "  Federal  law  and  FDA  regu- 
lations require  a  minimum  of  two  such  stud- 
ies to  demonstrate  "substantial  evidence"  of 
effectiveness  before  a  new  drug  or  a  new  use 
for  an  existing  drug  may  be  approved. 

(3)  Despite  the  lack  of  acceptable  studies 
to  satisfy  the  legal  requirements.  FDA— 
under  heavy  pressure  from  within  the  medi- 
cal profession— approved  propranolol  for 
angina  on  September  4.  1973.  To  help  sup- 
port this  decision,  the  Advisory  Committee 
was  asked  at  iU  April  1973  meeting  to  draft 
lat>eling  recommendations  for  use  of  the 
drug  in  clinical  practice  Finding  the  avail- 
ability of  t>etter  Information  from  the  stud- 
ies then  In  progress.  The  commltee  complied 
with  FDA's  request  and  voted,  in  a  split  de- 
cision, to  recommend  "tentative  approval" 
for  the  cautious  use  of  propranolol.  What 
this  group  of  medical  experts  did  not  know, 
because  they  were  not  properly  Instructed 
by  FDA  officials.  Is  that  the  law  does  not 
permit  "tentative  approval "  or  labeling  for  a 
new  drug  use  until  the  "substantial  evi- 
dence" requirement  has  been  met. 

<4)  Dr.  Crout  testified  In  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  that  he  had  personally  evaluat- 
ed the  33  clinical  studies  rejected  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  had  found  13  of  them 
adequate  and  well-controlled  investigations. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  made  no  record  of 
his  evaluations  and  did  not  discuss  them 
with  other  FDA  personnel.  In  overruling 
the  Advisory  Committee's  scientific  Judg- 
ment, Dr.  Crout  evidently  made  a  "one- 
man"  decision  despite  FDA's  repeated  assur- 
ances that  regulatory  decisions  on  new 
drugs  are  "Institutional "  decisions.  That  Dr. 
Crout  had  not  disputed  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's findings  before  approving  propran- 
olol six  months  earlier  Is  corroborated  by 
his  discussion  of  this  matter  with  the  com- 
mittee on  February  28,  1974,  in  preparation 
for  the  sul)coinmltte€'s  hearings  held  the 
following  week.  Dr.  Crout  Informed  the 
committee  that  lU  "tentative  approval"  of 
propranolol  was  not  a  possible  option,  that 
the  committee  should  have  documented  for 
FDA  the  individual  studies  found  to  be  ade- 
quate and  well-controlled.  It  is  clear  from 
the  verbatim  record  of  this  meeting  both 
that  Dr.  Crout  did  not  Identify  even  one 
clinical  study  that  he  believed  met  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  requirement,  and  that  he 
was  not  conversant  with  the  committee's 
earlier  rejection  of  all  33  studies. 

The  Congress  enacts  laws  to  protect  the 
public,  and  no  individual  or  agency  is  privi- 
leged to  disregard  the  Nation's  legal  prohi- 
bitions or  requirements.  If  propranolol  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  dangerous  drug,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  some  other  FDA-ap- 
proved products.  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Schwartz  would  not  have  written  his  article. 
Hindsight,  however.  Is  not  an  aprroprlate 
basis  either  for  praising  or  criticizing  FDA's 
performance.  This  can  be  done  legitimately 
only  in  the  context  of  the  evidence  that  ex- 
isted when  the  agency  made  its  decision. 

Journal  readers  Interested  In  history 
rather  than  fiction  are  Invited  to  consult 
House  Report  No.  94-787,  entitled  "Use  of 
Advisory  Committees  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  ",  for  a  factual  account  of 
FDA's  handling  of  the  propranolol  NDA  for 
angina 

L.  H.  Fountain, 
Chairman,  tnttrgovemmental  Relations 
and    Human    Resources    Subcommit- 
tee, m 
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roA  NUDEL'S  BIRTHDAY- 
APRIL  27 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
nt  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  today 
marks  the  51st  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel. 
a  Soviet  Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience 
whose  dignified  courage  in  the  face  of 
years  of  persecution  and  imprison- 
ment has  made  her  an  inspiration  to 
millions  who  cherish  the  cause  of 
human  rights. 

In  June  1978,  Ida  Nudel  was  arrested 
after  she  hung  a  banner  from  her 
Moscow  apartment  reading.  "KGB. 
give  me  my  visa."  Instead.  Soviet  au- 
thorities gave  her  44  months  in  a  Sibe- 
rian prison  camp,  a  brutal  experience 
that  nevertheless  left  her  spirit  unbro- 
ken. 

Last  month,  this  brave  and  inde- 
pendent woman  was  released  and  re- 
turned to  Moscow.  Almost  4  years  in 
Siberia  have  not  changed  her  mind 
about  the  most  important  goal  in  her 
life:  "I  want  to  leave.  I  want  to  leave 
even  more." 

Now.  then,  this  is  a  critical  time  in 
the  life  of  Ida  Nudel  and  her  quest  for 
freedom.  While  we  are  delighted  that 
Ida  no  longer  lives  in  a  Siberian 
prison,  we  will  not  be  content  until  she 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  be  reunited  with  her  sister  in 
Israel. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  Ida  yearns  for 
cannot  relax  our  vigil  on  her  behalf. 
We  must  coordinate  our  efforts  to  per- 
suade Soviet  authorities  to  grant  Ida 
an  exit  visa.  She  has  suffered  enough. 
In  Siberia,  Ida  lived  in  a  wooden  bar- 
racks as  the  lone  woman  in  a  50-man 
swamp-draining  crew.  Huge  rats 
prowled  the  dormitory,  while  outside, 
swarms  of  mosquitos  made  breathing 
difficult. 

Jews  and  non-Jews  alike  share  the 
hope  that  Ida  will  celebrate  her  52d 
birthday  in  Israel,  where  she  can  prac- 
tice her  religion  without  fear  of  har- 
assment. By  giving  support  to  her  cru- 
sade, we  repay  her  for  the  inspiration 
her  courage  provides  and  we  demon- 
strate our  unbending  commitment  to 
others  like  her  who  dare  to  challenge 
the  oppressive  Soviet  regime. 

The  Soviet  courts  convicted  Ida 
Nudel  of  "malicious  hooliganism"  for 
hanging  that  paper  banner  from  her 
apartment,  but  Americans  know  that 
Ida  did  nothing  more  than  express  a 
simple  personal  request.  She  is  not  a 
criminal;  as  she  put  it.  "I  am  not  a  de- 
linquent. I  did  not  kill  or  rob.  I  did  not 
slander  anyone.  But  I  dared  to  go  out 
and  demonstrate  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  Jews  to  leave  Russia." 

No.  Ida  Nudel  is  no  criminal.  She  is 
simply  a  woman  who  dared  complain 
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publicly  when  her  government  repudi- 
ated its  obligations  under  internation- 
al agreements  to  allow  freedom  of 
travel  and  freedom  of  religious  expres- 
sion. 

For  this  she  was  punished,  and  for 
this  she  is  still  being  punished.  Within 
days  after  her  return  to  Moscow  from 
Siberia,  she  was  taken  to  Moscow 
police  headquarters  where  she  was 
warned  that  she  better  surrender  her 
dream  of  emigration  and  get  a  Job  and 
settle  down. 

But  we  know  Ida  will  not  surrender 
her  dream.  She  will  continue  to  fight 
for  her  freedom,  and  we  must  continue 
to  fight  with  her.« 


FIRST  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF 
WEST  COXSACKIE,  N.Y..  CELE- 
BRATES 260TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1650,  the  people  of  the  Greene  County 
area  of  New  York  have  assembled  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  sing  the 
Psalms.  In  1732.  250  years  ago,  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  what  was 
then  called  Kochshackie  was  orga- 
nized and  the  first  pastor  called. 

On  May  13  of  this  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  of 
West  Coxsackie,  will  be  celebrating 
250  years  of  spreading  the  Good  Word 
and  ministering  to  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  community. 

In  many  ways,  the  history  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  is  the  history 
of  America.  As  we  hear  of  how  the 
congregation  struggled  to  maintain  its 
independence  and  religious  liberty,  we 
are  reminded  of  how  all  Americans 
have  struggled  to  make  America  great. 

Rev.  Frederick  Musson.  the  current 
pastor  of  First  Reformed  Church,  has 
forwarded  to  me  an  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  church.  I  am 
asking  that  it  be  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 

The  early  history  follows: 

Early  History  or  the  Church 

We  do  not  know  In  whose  home  they  met 
on  February  25,  1732.  but  we  do  know  from 
where  they  had  come.  By  horse,  ox  and  sled, 
they  had  traveled  from  the  Maquas  Kill  on 
the  north  and  the  Embought  on  the  south, 
from  the  Potlck  on  the  west  and  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  on  the  east.  Representative 
of  perhaps  30  scattered  families  in  this 
sparsely  settled  area,  most  of  them  were 
second  or  third  generation  American,  Low 
Dutch  (Netherlander)  In  ancestry,  mixed 
with  occasional  strains  of  French  Huguenot 
or  English.  A  half  dozen  families  were  first 
generation  High  Dutch  (German). 

Although  England  had  governed  the  New 
York  colony  for  almost  70  years,  the  lan- 
guage and  the  customs  of  the  people  in  this 
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region  were  still  Dutch  and  they  met  today 
to  found  a  Low  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss  had  ac- 
cepted their  call  and  had  come  today  to  be 
installed  by  the  Rev.  Petrus  van  Driesen  of 
Albany.  A  University  of  Heidelberg  gradu- 
ate, Domlne  Weiss,  age  32,  although  High 
Dutch,  could  make  himself  understood  in 
Low  Dutch.  He  agreed  to  preach  twice  each 
Sunday.  30  Sundays  a  year  in  Katskill  and 
22  In  Kochshakle.  The  congregation  agreed 
to  pay  him  50  lbs.  a  year,  to  build  him  a  par- 
sonage, and  to  provide  a  good  saddle  horse, 
free  firewood,  and  land  for  a  garden. 

Immediately  following  the  installation 
service.  Domlne  Weiss  conducted  an  election 
to  choose  consistory  members,  three  elders 
and  three  deacons.  Within  a  year  and  a  half, 
a  church  building  had  been  erected  in  West 
Coxsackie  and  another  in  old  Katskill 
(southwest  of  present-day  Leeds).  Thus 
there  was  one  church,  with  one  minister 
and  one  consistory,  but  two  sanctuaries. 
Domlne  Weiss  stayed  until  July  1,  1735. 

There  followed  18  pastorless  years.  The 
consistory  kept  the  church  going,  assisted  at 
times  by  visiting  pastors  who  administered 
the  sacraments  and  performed  the  neces- 
sary rites  of  marriage,  baptism,  and  burial. 
Finally,  in  1751,  a  prospective  minister  was 
found:  Johannes  Schuneman.  bom  at  East 
Camp  (Germantown)  in  1712.  agreed  to  un- 
dertake theological  studies  In  The  Nether- 
lands and  then  return  to  serve  this  church, 
if  the  congregation  could  help  him  finance 
the  trip.  They  paid  his  passage  and  he  re- 
turned, an  ordained  minister,  in  1753.  For 
the  next  41  years,  until  his  death  in  1794. 
through  war  and  peace.  Domine  Schuneman 
led  the  Reformed  Low  Dutch  Church  of 
Katskill  and  Coxsackie. 

Said  to  have  been  short  and  corpulent 
with  a  powerful  voice.  Schuneman  believed 
in  and  worked  for  an  American  church  free 
from  domination  by  the  mother  church  in 
The  Netherlands,  and  for  an  American 
nation  free  from  England.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  when  his  fiery  patriotism 
made  him  hated  by  the  local  Tories,  he  kept 
his  trusty  rifle  at  his  side  iMjth  when  he 
rode  through  the  wilderness  and  when  he 
preached  in  the  pulpit. 

After  his  death,  another  three  years  fol- 
lowed without  a  minister.  But  in  1797  Cox- 
sackie was  able  to  obtain.  Jointly  with  Coey- 
mans.  the  Rev.  Jacob  Sickles,  and  Katskill, 
soon  after,  called  the  Rev.  Peter  Labagh 
Jointly  with  Oak  HUl.  Thus  the  original 
church  went  In  two  separate  ways.  Within 
another  45  years,  it  had  become  our  present 
six  independent  churches,  their  services  had 
changed  from  the  Dutch  language  to  Eng- 
lish, and  their  parishioners  were  Yankee  as 
well  as  Dutch-descended.  Eventually,  over 
local  protests,  the  denomination  dropped 
the  word  Dutch  from  its  official  name,  but 
we  still  cherish  our  Dutch  beginnings. 

All  six  Reformed  Churches  of 
Greene  County  join  together  to  cele- 
brate the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  First  Reformed  Church.  I 
ask  all  Members  of  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  all  those  who  worship  at  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  Greene 
County.* 
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VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP CONTEST  FIRST  PLACE 
AWARD  TO  MISS  USA  J.  HON- 
EYCUTT 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

OP  NORTH  CAJIOUNA 
Xn  THI  HODSK  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1982 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  an  award-winning 
speech  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Drexel.  N.C..  Miss  Lisa  J.  Honey- 
cutt. 

Miss  Honeycutt's  speech  was  entered 
into  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest, 
and  was  awarded  first-place  prize  for 
the  entries  from  North  Carolina.  Her 
speech  will  now  go  on  to  national  com- 
petition, where  first-place  honors  will 
receive  a  $14,000  scholarship. 

The  contest  theme  for  this  year  was 
"Building  America  Together." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  Miss 
Honeycutt's  award-winning  speech. 
SmcH  OP  Miss  Lisa  J.  HoHnrcmr.  1981-82 

VFW  VoicK  OP  DmocRACY  Scholarship 

Procram  North  Caroliiia  WimtKR 

We  can  build  America  together  by  main- 
taining a  union  of  brotherhood  In  order  to 
safeguard  our  Individual  rights.  These 
rights  were  advocated  and  fought  for  by 
famous  men  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas  Paine.  Be- 
cause of  their  courage  and  determination, 
these  men  can  truly  l)e  called  the  forefa- 
thers of  American  democracy. 

For  example,  Thomas  Paine  once  stated 
that  we  must  maintain  freedom  of  the  mind, 
freedom  of  intellect,  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. He  also  advocated  government  partici- 
pation by  the  individual  regardless  of  his 
wealth  or  status  in  life.  Preservation  of 
these  freedoms  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
individuals  who  are  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  democracy. 

Further  preservation  can  be  Insured  by  a 
sound  education.  For  Instance,  anyone  who 
Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  school.  It  is  imperative 
that  contemporary  youth  strive  for  a  higher 
and  more  fulfilling  education.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson first  proposed  an  equal  education  for 
all  regardless  of  wealth  or  social  status.  He 
saw  it  as  a  way  to  build  America  and  the 
way  to  create  a  great  democracy.  Therefore, 
we  must  take  advantage  of  this  education 
that  was  so  valiantly  proposed  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  use  its  opportunities  to  the  full- 
est. We  must  remember  that  today's  stu- 
dents will  be  tomorrow's  educators  and  to- 
morrow's leaders. 

Benjamin  Franklin  who  was  a  great  hu- 
manitarian, proposed  that  we  must  adhere 
to  the  philosophy  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow  man.  We  can  accom- 
plish this  by  being  concerned  with  the  social 
well-being  of  others.  Also,  we  can  give  of  our 
time  and  energy  to  promote  social  Justice 
and  equality  for  all. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  days  of 
these  great  patriots,  but  their  Ideas  of  build- 
ing a  better  America  live  on.  We  must  now 
look  to  the  future  and  expand  our  knowl- 
edge. For  it  is  only  through  knowledge  and 
concern  for  our  fellow  man  that  we  can 
move  forward.  By  understanding  the  uni- 
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verse,  the  people  of  the  universe,  and  our 
place  In  the  universe  can  we  progress. 

Furthermore,  we  must  believe  and  Invest 
in  our  country  as  our  forefathers  did.  We 
must  Invest  In  the  future  In  order  to  build  a 
strong  economy.  Also,  we  must  keep  our 
monetary  system  stable  in  order  to  get  a 
grip  on  Inflation  and  expand  business.  Only 
with  business  expansion  can  we  build  for 
the  future  and  In  the  process  help  the  eco- 
nomically deprived. 

As  Individuals  we  must  unite  in  order  to 
protect  our  freedom  from  the  perils  of  com- 
munism and  fascism.  United  we  will  have 
the  capabilities  to  withstand  these  adversi- 
ties. Just  as  the  diverse  nationalities  merged 
In  early  America  to  form  the  "melting  pot" 
that  was  to  become  the  greatest  democracy 
of  all  time,  so  must  we  merge  to  build  a 
better  America* 
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CAN  TAX  CUTS  REALLY  BE  TOO 
BIG? 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BETTHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  debate  and  discussion 
over  the  possibility  of  repealing  the 
last  year  of  the  ERTA  tax  rate  cut  or 
Imposing  a  4-percent  surtax  on  high- 
income  taxpayers.  We  have  heard 
from  the  politicians,  the  economists, 
and  the  lobbyists  as  to  the  need  for 
these  additional  revenues,  but  we 
really  need  to  broaden  the  debate— to 
get  the  views  from  those  who  will  foot 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  this  perspec- 
tive, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  op-ed  which  appeared  in 
the  April  20  issue  of  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette. The  article  is  entitled.  "Can  Tax 
Cuts  Really  Be  Too  Big?"  and  it  very 
eloquently  puts  forth  the  views  of  one 
concerned  taxpayer. 

I  Insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  r>olnt. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Apr.  30.  19821 

Car  Tax  Cuts  Rkaixy  Bk  Too  Bic? 

(Robert  S.  McCord) 

I  don't  know  about  you  but  when  I  settled 
up  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  last 
week.  I  felt  as  though  It  had  gotten  too  deep 
Into  my  pocketbook. 

What  bothers  me  nearly  as  much  ts  that  I 
didn't  hear  another  person  complaining 
about  this  all  week.  You  used  to  hear  com- 
plaints all  the  time,  but  now  you  are  likely 
to  hear  (and  especially  read).  "The  tax  cut 
was  too  big." 

Under  our  system  of  government  that's 
like  saying  the  grass  is  too  green,  or  the 
coffee  is  too  hot. 

Take  another  look  at  Line  54  on  your  copy 
of  your  tax  return,  or  on  the  total-tax  with- 
held blank  on  your  W2  and  figure  what  per- 
centage of  what  you  earned  you  had  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  being  a  citizen.  It's 
pretty  high,  if  you  ask  me. 

For  example,  out  of  every  dollar  earned 
over  $11,900  (not  exactly  a  princely  salary), 
a  man  and  his  wife  had  to  pay  21  cents  in 
taxes  (not  counting  the  state  and  local 
taxes,  of  course,  or  the  8.4  percent  increase 


in  Social  Security  that  everyone  had  to 
pay).  Since  1976.  the  amount  of  taxes  col- 
lected has  doubled,  and  under  former  presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  it  was  scheduled  to  have 
increased  another  14  percent  a  year  through 
1986.  At  that  rate  it  wouldn't  be  long  before 
every  worker  would  have  been  paying  50 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  made  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  a  tax  bracket  that  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  occupied  only  by  the  very 
rich. 

Too  much  government  spending  is  the  pri- 
mary culprit,  of  course.  But  the  other 
reason  Is  Inflation,  which  produces  bracket- 
creep;  every  time  you  got  a  raise  to  enable 
you  to  cope  with  rising  prices,  you  automati- 
cally were  shoved  into  a  higher  tax  bracket. 
This  always  hurts  the  low  and  middle 
income  people  the  most  because  at  the  low 
end  of  the  tax  charts,  the  brackeU  are 
closer  together. 

Last  year  President  Reagan  and  a  some- 
what reluctant  Congress  cut  the  tax  rates  25 
percent— 5  percent  the  first  year.  10  percent 
in  each  of  the  next  two.  For  example,  next 
year  that  man  and  wife  would  have  to  give 
the  government  only  19  cents  (Instead  of  21) 
out  of  every  dollar  they  earn  over  $11,900. 
Even  more  important.  Congress  approved 
tax-indexing,  which  will  end  bracket  creep. 
Unless  your  raise  is  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  inflation,  you  won't  be  shoved  into 
a  higher  tax  bracket.  At  last.  It  appeared  as 
though  the  country  was  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

But  now  comes  the  bad  news.  Both  the 
tax  cuts  and  indexing  are  in  danger  of  being 
repealed.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
gress have  voted  to  do  away  with  them,  and 
most  of  the  Republicans  feel  that  way.  too. 
They  are  beseeching  their  President  to 
agree  to  a  compromise  so  the  1983  budget 
deficit  can  be  reduced  and  agreed  to  next 
month  well  ahead  of  when  they  have  to  run 
for  re-election. 

The  latest  gimmick  for  compromise  is  a 
surtax  on  so-called  high  income  people.  I 
don't  know  why  this  kind  of  a  quick-fix  has 
any  attraction  because  when  Lyndon  John- 
son tried  It  In  1968.  1969  and  1970.  the  ONP 
dropped,  unemployment  increased  and  by 
1970  the  deficit  was  nearly  as  high  as  it  had 
been  In  1968.  A  surtax  on  the  well-heeled— 
in  fact,  any  kind  of  tax  Increase— really 
fouls  up  the  supply-side  formula,  which.  In 
all  fairness,  hasn't  been  in  operation  long 
enough  for  a  fair  appraisal. 

As  of  yesterday,  the  President  says  he 
won't  give  up  the  cuts  or  indexing.  He's  not 
Just  being  hard-headed;  he's  really  trying  to 
make  fundamental  changes  in  this  country, 
to  live  up  to  his  campaign  promise  to  allow 
us  to  keep  more  of  what  we  make. 

Unfortunately,  I  don't  see  any  way  he  can 
win  because  I'm  about  convinced  that  a  ma- 
jority of  people  who  still  vote  now  believe 
that  what  they  earn  really  belongs  to  the 
federal  government  and  not  to  them.  The 
politicians  have  done  a  successful  brain- 
washing Job  over  the  last  40  years.  So  it's  no 
wonder  that  they  oppose  Reagan  and  any 
other  person  trying  to  make  such  funda- 
mental changes  as  letting  us  keep  more  of 
what  we  earn. 

Most  of  the  members  of  Congress  don't 
like  tax  reductions  because  (1)  they  want  to 
be  able  to  spend  more  money  so  as  to  make 
our  country  great  and  the  people  grateful  so 
they  will  re-elect  them  and  (2)  they  want 
always  to  be  spending  more  for  the  poor  and 
the  helpless.  They  have  to  be  very  careful, 
of  course.  t>ecause  there  are  still  pockets  of 
resistance  to  raising  taxes  and  spending 
more  than  you  take  in. 
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That's  why  bracket-creep  is  so  admired  by 
elected  public  officials;  the  extra  millions 
Just  roll  in  automatically  without  the  politi- 
cians ever  having  to  expose  themselves  by 
voting  for  more  taxes.  Example:  By  1990. 
personal  income  taxes  will  amount  to  $679 
billion  with  Indexing.  $820  billion  without 

As  for  the  cry  to  do  something  about  defi- 
cit spending,  the  members  of  Congress  must 
chuckle  a  little  In  the  cloakrooms  every  day 
at  how  they  are  going  to  outsmart  us  about 
that.  A  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
a  balanced  budget  ( that's  the  kind  you  have 
to  keep  at  home  if  you  don't  want  the  sher- 
iff at  your  door)  Is  about  to  be  mandated  by 
the  states,  so  the  Congress  Is  now  going  to 
pass  one  of  Its  own.  removing  the  pressure 
and  giving  the  members  something  to  brag 
about  while  campaigning  this  fall.  Their 
version  requires  a  balanced  budget  except 
when  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives vote  to  override  the  provision 
because  of  a  grave  national  crisis,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Heh,  heh.  Every  time  Congress  raises  the 
debt  ceiling,  a  crisis  that  comes  as  regular  as 
spring,  three-fifths  of  the  members  always 
vote  yes.  usually  two-thirds  of  them  or  even 
more. 

As  for  the  helpless,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  budget  is  less 
than  a  lot  of  people  would  like  but  It  is  8 
percent  larger  than  it  was  last  year.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  this  department's 
budget  is  larger  than  the  total  budget  of 
every  country  in  the  world  except  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  poor,  there's  plenty  of  evidence 
that  increasing  welfare  and  starting  expen- 
sive new  prognuns  don't  help.  Of  course, 
they  help  bureaucrats  and  consultants,  etc., 
but  not  the  poor. 

An  apolitical,  M.I.T.-trained  scholar, 
Charles  Murray,  reported  the  other  day 
that  while  spending  on  the  poor  and  help- 
less increased  156  percent  in  the  1970s, 
there  were  Just  as  many  persons  whose  cash 
income  was  below  the  poverty  level  at  the 
end  of  the  decade  as  there  were  at  the  be- 
ginning—12.8  percent  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  1968  and  13  percent  below  in 
1980. 

What  reduces  poverty  is  a  booming  econo- 
my, which  occurs  when  Americans  are  work- 
ing hard  and  saving  or  spending  their 
money  instead  of  giving  it  to  Uncle  Sam.« 


ADMINISTRATION'S  IMPOUND- 
MENT OF  LIBRARY  FUNDS 
JEOPARDIZES  THE  LANGSTON 
HUGHES  LIBRARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Ttiesday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
serious  problem  which  has  arisen  In 
my  congressional  district  and  aU 
across  the  country  because  the 
Reagan  administration  has  for  the 
past  6H  months  withheld  $22  million 
in  duly  appropriated  Library  Service 
and  Construction  Act  iLSCA)  funds. 

The  Queens  Borough  Public  Library 
system  has  relied  on  a  small  portion  of 
that  appropriation  to  fund  two  special 
programs   with   great  significance   to 
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the  community— literacy  volunteers 
and  the  Langston  Hughes  Community 
Library  and  Cultural  Center.  However, 
due  to  Impoundment  of  LSCA  moneys 
by  the  Reagan  administration,  ap- 
proximately $52,000  appropriated  for 
the  library  has  been  withheld  since 
last  October,  and  additional  funds 
have  been  withheld  for  literacy  volun- 
teers. That  impoundment  has  Jeopard- 
ized the  very  existence  of  worthwhile 
community  services  and  highlighted 
the  need  for  congressional  action  to 
remedy  impoundment  abuse. 

The  Langston  Hughes  Community 
Library  and  Cultural  Center  is  a  com- 
munity-directed library  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  the 
Corona-East  Elmhurst  area.  The 
center  provides  a  host  of  educationally 
related  programs  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 
senior  citizens  and  minorities.  "These 
include: 

Black  heritage  reading  collection 
programs,  exhibits,  and  related  activi- 
ties: 

Daily  homework  assistance  and  re- 
mediation to  students  in  grades  1 
through  9; 

Community  information  and  referral 
services  with  emphasis  on  life-coping 
skills  information; 

Training  and  emplojrment  opportu- 
nities for  community  residents. 

The  literacy  volunteer  program, 
which  is  also  in  jeopardy,  trains  volun- 
teers to  teach  reading  and  writing  to 
functionally  illiterate  adults  on  a  1-on- 
1  basis.  There  are.  at  present,  more 
than  140  tutors  and  students  meeting 
in  seven  branches  of  the  Queens  Bor- 
ough Public  Library  throughout  the 
borough.  But,  more  than  200  people 
are  still  wait-listed  for  this  essential 
program. 

The  importance  of  these  programs 
cannot  be  overstated.  Illiteracy  and 
low  educational  achievement  affect  us 
all.  Adults  who  cannot  read  or  demon- 
strate other  basic  skills  cannot  con- 
tribute fully  to  the  community  or  to 
the  Nation. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  these  programs,  and 
it  is  imconsclonable  and  illegal  for  the 
President  to  withhold  these  funds  as 
he  has  done.  For  195  days,  the  admin- 
istration has  Impounded  LSCA  funds 
with  total  disregard  for  Congress 
intent  to  prohibit  the  impoundment  of 
any  funds  beyond  45  days.  Further- 
more, LSCA  is  a  mandatory  spending 
program  which  cannot  be  subjected  to 
a  withholding  action  of  any  duration. 
On  February  5,  1982,  the  GAO  noti- 
fied the  administration  that  LSCA 
withholding  was  illegal  under  the 
fourth  disclaimer  of  the  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  section 
1400(4)),  yet  OMB  continued  to  block 
the  act's  funding. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
informed  me  that  these  impounded 
moneys    were   to    be    released    as   of 
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Monday,  April  26,  1982.  I  have  asked 
the  GAO  to  confirm  by  audit  that 
these  funds  have.  In  fact,  been  lawful- 
ly disbursed.  I  also  believe  that  new 
statutory  safeguards  in  the  Imi>ound- 
ment  Control  Act  are  an  absolute  nec- 
essity if  we  are  ever  to  gain  control 
over  illegal  or  imauthorized  impound- 
ments. Accordingly,  I  am  planning  to 
introduce  legislation  barring  the  Exec- 
utive from  impounding  funds  prior  to 
the  transmittij  of  rescission  pror>osals, 
because  I  believe  we  must  end  Im- 
[>oundment  of  unlimited  and  unspeci- 
fied duration  and  outright  illegality.* 


HOUSE  EXPORT  TASK  FORCE 
URGES  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRAC- 
TICES ACT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long  we  have  seen  no  action  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  (PCPA)  of  1977.  While  the 
Senate  unanimously  passed  S.  708,  the 
"Business  Accounting  and  Foreign 
Trade  Simplification  Act,"  last  Novem- 
ber, the  House  has  taken  few  steps  to 
amend  one  of  the  most  poorly  written 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have.  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Protection.  Finance,  and  Telecom- 
munications, chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman 
WiRTH,  may  hold  hearings  later  this 
spring  on  the  PCPA.  These  hearings 
will  address  the  concerns  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Export  Task  Force,  I  commend  Chair- 
man WiRTH  in  scheduling  these  hear- 
ings and  urge  adoption  of  amendments 
which  will  clarify  the  FCPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  was  drafted  hur- 
riedly in  response  to  an  incensed 
American  public  in  the  aftermath  of 
Watergate  and  numerous  instances  of 
corporate  bribery.  It  passed  with  little 
consideration  or  thought  to  its  poten- 
tial consequences  in  terms  of  its  mean- 
ing, clarity,  and  applicability.  As  a 
result,  we  have  today  an  act  which,  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  specificity  and  its 
ambiguous  wording,  is  a  major  irritant 
and  cost  to  U.S.  business.  It  is  in  fact  a 
disincentive  to  American  export  trade. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  FCPA  has 
been  steeped  in  controversy  and  confu- 
sion over  what  constitutes  compliance. 
American  firms  have  faced  numerous 
problems  by  complying  with  the  act. 
including  those  related  to  obtaining 
and  dealing  with  agents,  contracting 
difficulties,  Increased  operating  costs 
for  accounting  and  reporting  require- 
ments, the  lack  of  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide legitimate  gifts,  and  overcautious- 
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ness  In  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
act  due  to  its  ambiguity.  As  a  result  of 
these  problems.  U.S.  firms  have  fore- 
gone some  apparently  legitimate  ex- 
ports, avoided  some  markets,  and 
opted  to  play  subordinate  contracting 
roles  to  foreign  prime  contractors. 

Identified  by  businessmen  and  attor- 
neys as  one  of  the  most  significant 
export  disincentives,  the  PCPA  con- 
tains too  many  uncertainties  and  am- 
biguities. It  Is  considered  a  disincen- 
tive to  export  trade  because  of  uncer- 
tainty within  the  business  community 
about  the  meaning  and  application  of 
some  of  its  key  provisions.  Conduct 
prohibited  and  conduct  permitted  Is 
often  unclear. 

The  problem  of  uncertainty  is  com- 
pounded by  a  lack  of  guidance  from 
the  enforcement  agencies  as  to  proper 
InterpreUtion  of  the  act's  provisions. 
This  problem  in  turn  is  exacerbated  by 
the  dual  enforcement  authority  of  the 
Justice  IDepartment  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  over  the 
act's  payments  provisions. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Ri WALDO,  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  2530)  In  March  1981  amend- 
ing the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
This  bill  offers  precise  and  specific 
guidelines  as  to  what  is  prohibited  and 
what  is  not  prohibited,  rather  than 
the  vague  standards  now  in  effect.  It 
must  be  emphasized,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  H.R.  2530  merely  provides 
changes  in  the  original  statute  with- 
out compromising  the  original  intent, 
that  is,  the  prohibition  of  bribery  of 
foreign  officials  in  order  to  obtain  or 
retain  business. 

H.R.  2530  provides  the  following 
changes  to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act:  the  act  shall  be  named  the 
Business  Accounting  and  Foreign 
Trade  Simplification  Act;  the  account- 
ing provisions  of  the  law  would  be  in 
conformance  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  (GAAP) 
instead  of  the  ambiguous  and  overly 
detailed  standard  that  now  exists;  vio- 
lation of  the  recordkeeping  and  ac- 
counting controls  provisions  would 
occur  only  if  it  was  knowing  and  will- 
ful; Jurisdiction  for  antibrlbery  en- 
forcement would  be  transferred  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  the  Department  of  Justice:  the 
prohibition  against  bribery  of  foreign 
officials  is  rewritten  to  clarify  what  is 
permitted  and  what  is  not:  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  actions  to  assist  with 
compliance  would  include  guidelines 
describing  specific  types  of  conduct 
which  would  be  permissible.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  2530  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  supporting  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  on  interna- 
tional business  practices  so  that  com- 
petitive disadvantages  against  U.S. 
business  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  law's  good 
intentions,  the  statutory  ambiguity  of 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has 
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cost  this  country  legitimate  foreign 
business  which  Congress  never  intend- 
ed to  curUil.  Hence,  the  act.  in  its 
present  form,  has  had  a  chilling  effect 
on  legitimate  business  opportunities 
and  a  negative  effect  on  U.S.  exports. 
Foreign  companies  will  continue  to 
profit  at  American  expense  under  the 
FCPA. 

Maintaining  the  U.S.  position  in 
international  trade  is  a  top  priority  as 
we  depend  more  and  more  on  exports 
to  strengthen  our  economy  and  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  Americans.  The  United 
SUtes  is  a  relatively  free  market  for 
imports,  yet  we  insist  on  imposing  re- 
strictive regiilations  on  American  com- 
panies—small and  large— when  dealing 
in  foreign  markets.  As  one  newspaper 
headline  summed  it:  "No  Wonder  No 
Exports." 

I  urge  Chairman  Wirth  to  continue 
hearings  on  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  and  consider  new  legislation 
amending  the  present  act.  We  must 
take  steps  to  remove  those  disincen- 
tives to  exports  caused  by  the  FCPA. 
The  American  business  community— 
our  constituents— have  the  right  to 
know  specifically  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do  in  international  business. 
We  must  work  with  them  to  promote 
U.S.  exports,  expand  trade,  and  pro- 
vide increased  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans.^ 
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with  the  population  and  develop- 
ment explosion  which  occurred  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  SUte  In  recent 
years.  Redondo  Beach  has  become 
known  as  a  resort  community  with  ex- 
tensive recreational  facilities.  A  most 
notable  achievement  in  the  city's 
quest  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  area's  population  boom  was  the 
development  of  King  Harbor.  This 
multimilllon  dollar  project  today  has 
moorings  for  approximately  1,600 
boats.  Located  nearby  Is  Seaside 
Lagoon,  which  is  a  53,000  square  foot 
saltwater  swimming  pool  kept  at  80  de- 
grees. I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  city's  Fisherman's  Wharf  Is  popu- 
lar to  area  residents  and  known 
throughout  the  southland  for  Its  fresh 
fish  stalls,  seafood  restaurants,  and 
souvenir  shops. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Redondo  Beach  has  a  proud  herit- 
age and  is  rich  in  cultural  tradition 
given  It  by  the  early  Inhabitants.  It  is 
not  content  to  rest  on  past  accomplish- 
ments, but  Instead,  eagerly  welcomes 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  It  has 
been  only  through  strong  leadership 
at  the  local  level  and  civic  pride  that 
have  made  Redondo  Beach  such  a  fine 
place  to  live  and  work.  With  this  in 
mind,  my  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  wish- 
ing the  residents  of  Redondo  Beach 
"Happy  90th  Birthday."* 


HAPPY  90TH  BIRTHDAY. 
REDONDO  BEACH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroiunA 

IN  THE  HOT7SS  OP  RKPRXSXMTATIVU 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  29  the  residents  and  friends  of 
Redondo  Beach.  Calif,  will  gather  to 
celebrate  the  90th  anniversary  of  the 
city's  incorporation. 

Nestled  near  the  southern  end  of 
Santa  Monica  Bay— Just  southwest  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles— Redondo 
Beach  has  a  colorful  history  and  is  a 
community  which  anyone  would  be 
proud  to  be  a  part  of.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues can  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  fine  city.  I  will  take  Just  a 
moment  to  highlight  some  Important 
events  which  helped  shape  Redondo 
Beach. 

Redondo  Beach's  roots  can  be  traced 
back  to  1854  when  Juan  Jose  Domln- 
gues  sold  a  portion  of  his  'Rancho 
San  Pedro"  which  later  became  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Redondo  Beach.  Upon 
its  Incorporation  as  a  city  in  1892.  Re- 
dondo Beach  was  recognized  by  many 
for  its  rich  farming  and  grazing  areas. 
Where  year-round  temperatures  vary 
only  slightly,  Redondo  Beach  grew 
rapidly  with  the  advent  of  the  20th 
century— along  with  adjacent  areas  of 
southern  California. 


MAKING  GOOD  USE  OP  OUR 
DEFENSE  DOLLARS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  pronouncement 
that  the  United  States  is  vulnerable  to 
a  first  and  second  strike  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  has  raised  many  eyebrows 
among  defense  specialists.  It  has  also 
generated  renewed  interest  In  the 
debate  over  our  Nation's  military  pre- 
paredness, and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Defense  Department  analysts, 
military  historians,  and  congressional 
partisans  are  preparing  for  the  debate. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks,  the 
Congress  will  participate  in  the  debate 
by  voting  on  the  1983  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill.  As  we 
begin,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  a  recent  Interview  with 
military  historian  James  F.  Dunnlgan 
in  which  he  debunks  the  notion  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  conventional  forces 
are  superior  to  our  own,  and  blasts  the 
DOD's  procurement  policy. 

His  message  should  strike  a  respon- 
sive chord  as  we  begin  the  difficult 
task  of  Judiciously  paring  back  the  ad- 
ministration's military  budget  request. 
Dunnlgan  concludes  that  our  military 
is  second  to  none,  and  we  can  keep  it 
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that  way  by  demanding  greater  effi- 
ciency and  commonsense  in  our  mili- 
tary procurement  policy. 

Making  good  use  of  our  defense  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  priority 
No.  1. 

The  interview  follows: 
Th«  Day  Admiral  Rickovih  Oct  Radiated 
(By  Subrata  N.  Chakravarty) 

(After  Vietnam,  after  the  bungled  Iranian 
rescue  mission,  after  countless  reports  of 
drugs  and  drunkenness  in  the  ranks,  many 
Americans  have  become  almost  embarrassed 
about  their  nations  military.  Here's  some 
good  news.) 

With  a  hostile  press  and  hostile  TV  and  a 
fair  amount  of  egg  on  Its  face,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary establishment  doesn't  stand  particular- 
ly high  in  public  esteem  these  days.  An 
unfair  assessment,  says  military  historian 
James  P.  Dunnlgan.  who  argues  that  in 
both  personnel  and  materiel  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary stands  head  and  shoulders  above  Its 
Soviet  counterparts.  For  those  depressed  by 
the  bungled  U.S.  rescue  mission  In  Iran  or 
the  recent  loss  of  life  among  paratroopers  of 
the  83nd  Airborne  Division  In  the  Mojave 
desert.  Dunnlgan  brings  cheerful  word. 

A  mere  "Spec-4"  during  his  service  in  the 
U.S  Army  in  Korea  in  the  early  1960s.  New 
York  SUte-bom  Jim  Dunnlgan  In  civilian 
life  has  become  a  recognized  expert  on  mili- 
tary history  and  military  simulation.  Now 
38.  he  founded  Simulations  F>ublications. 
which  publishes  Strategy  and  Tactics,  a 
magazine  for  war  games  devotees.  Games 
developed  by  Dunnlgan  help  train  military 
officers  in  many  nations,  and  he  has  con- 
sulted (or  and  lectured  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department,  the  CIA.  the  Marine  Corps  and 
West  Point.  He  has  Just  written  a  remarka- 
ble book.  "How  to  Make  War. "  which  may 
play  an  important  role  in  the  debate  that  is 
Just  beginning  over  U.S.  defense  policy.  It 
says  the  U.S.  can  take  pride  in  Its  military 
but  should  be  aware  of  serious  weaknesses 
in  its  procurement  policies. 

Your  book  tnves  the  clear  impresaion  that 
Soviet  military  superiority  in  conventional 
arms  is  generally  overestimated. 

Dunnlgan:  Well,  what  is  the  potential 
threat?  What  are  we  defending  against?  Are 
we  defending  against  the  Russians  moving 
Into  the  Persian  Gulf?  Well,  there  was  an 
Interesting  article  in  International  Security 
Journal  which  pointed  out  that  there  are 
very  few  passes  through  the  Zagros  Moun- 
tains, which  the  Russians  have  to  come 
through.  There  Is  no  way  around  them.  And 
If  you  can  block  those  mountains  with  con- 
stant air  power,  they  are  not  going  to  come 
through,  no  matter  how  many  divisions 
they  have  on  the  other  side.  If  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  threat  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviets  really  haven't  got  enough  combat 
power  to  overwhelm  Western  forces  just 
like  that.  Knowledgeable  analysts  say  it's  a 
big  Joke  when  the  Pentagon  cries  about  180 
to  300  Russian  divisions,  because  many  of 
these  divisions  are  just  piles  of  equipment. 
It's  highly  questionable  that  they  would  get 
those  divisions  combat-ready  in  any  reason- 
able length  of  time.  Or  at  all. 

Compare  that  with  the  U.S.  Army. 

Dunnigan:  Our  divisions  are  wartime  divi- 
siorts.  The  standards  our  army  applies  are 
for  going  to  war  tomorrow.  The  Soviets  take 
a  longer  view.  They  have  about  50  divisions 
that  are,  in  our  sense,  war-ready.  Thirty  of 
them  are  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rest  are 
facing  China. 
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you  made  the  point  in  your  book  that  the 
Riasian  divisions  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
primarily  occupation  troops. 

Dunnigan:  Right.  And  you  can't  go  invade 
somebody  else  if  the  cops  have  their  hands 
full  keeping  the  local  bandits  in  line.  And 
when  you  consider  that  the  primary  Soviet 
offensive  forces  are  the  very  ones  that  are 
tied  down  the  most  in  these  police  duties, 
what's  left  to  carry  on  an  attack? 

TTie  SorHets  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
peacetime  military  buildup  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Do  they  see  themselves  as  we  see 
them— as  a  threat  to  us? 

Dunnlgan:  No.  They  are  trying  to  defend 
Mother  Russia  and  they  make  noises  about 
defending  socialism.  What  we  lose  sight  of  is 
that  the  gap  was  so  much  in  our  favor 
twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Russians  had  a  very  real  fear  of  being  Invad- 
ed. Prom  the  Russian  point  of  view,  they  are 
striving  for  parity.  As  they  see  It.  the  build- 
up makes  sense  because  you  can't  defend 
yourself  unless  you  can  present  enough  of  a 
defense  to  deter  or  make  It  seem  too  much 
of  a  gamble  for  the  other  fellow  to  attack 
you.  And  they  have  a  lot  to  be  paranoid 
about.  Look  at  a  map  of  Russia  from  the 
Russian  point  of  view  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  have  real  enemies  on  all  of 
their  borders. 

Are  you  sayirig  that  the  U.S.  has  nothing 
to  worry  about?  If  they  are  so  t>enign,  why 
are  the  Russians  sitting  in  Cuba? 

Dunnigan:  The  Russians  realize  the  best 
way  to  keep  your  enemy  off  balance  is  to 
cause  trouble  where  it  won't  hurt  you  any 
and  will  cause  him  a  lot  of  problems.  They 
will  get  involved  in  Central  America  or  Cuba 
or  anywhere  they  can  make  some  trouble, 
which  they  do.  And  we  try  and  return  the 
favor. 

Stm,  the  sheer  quantity  of  Russian  weap- 
ons has  to  be  of  concern  to  us. 

Dunnigan:  It's  like  having  a  car  with  a 
500-horsepower  motor  and  all  sorts  of  gadg- 
ets on  it  and  all  you  can  really  do  with  it  is 
drive  to  work.  You've  got  a  lot  of  excess 
power  that  can't  be  used.  In  the  Russian 
army,  as  in  any  army,  you  can  pile  up  a  lot 
of  equipment,  but  if  you  haven't  got  the 
personnel,  if  you  haven't  got  the  units  in 
which  to  use  it,  it's  Just  so  much  waste.  The 
only  tanks  and  vehicles  that  mean  anything 
in  the  Soviet  or  any  other  army  are  the  ones 
that  are  actually  held  in  units.  And  even  if 
you  get  into  a  war  you  still  need  trained  per- 
sonnel to  put  those  weapons  to  use.  The 
Russians  would  have  to  destroy  their  econo- 
my to  do  so  because  they  have  a  labor  short- 
age right  now.  Also,  they  never  throw  any- 
thing away.  They're  stUl  using  MiG-17s. 
That's  a  1960s  airplane.  Were  not  using  P- 
86s  anymore.  They  still  have  T-55  tanks. 
They  are  finally  beginning  to  retire  their 
whiskey  class  submarines,  which  were  based 
on  the  Cierman  Type  XXI  ta  World  War  II 
submarine]  and  weren't  even  as  advanced. 

How  about  the  ever  increasing  Russian 
Quality? 

Dunnlgan:  We  do  have  to  worry  more 
about  the  Russian  quality,  but  much  as  the 
Russians  try.  they  will  never  catch  up  with 
us.  Their  industrial  Infrastructure  is  basical- 
ly derivative.  We  can  put  our  weapons 
against  their  weapons  and  you  still  see  these 
tremendous  [Soviet]  deficiencies. 

Give  us  some  examples  of  deficiencies. 

Dunnigan:  Just  recently  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  announced  that  Russian  sailors  in 
their  nuclear  submarines  had  died  of  radi- 
ation sickness.  Now.  this  has  been  going 
around  for  years.  Admiral  Rickover  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  articles  that,  years  ago. 
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when  he  was  invited  to  visit  a  Russian  sub- 
marine, they  gave  him  the  tour  and  he  had 
his  American  dosimeter  in  his  pocket.  And 
when  he  got  back  out.  he  noticed  he  had 
taken  more  radiation  than  he  had  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  being  around  American 
boats. 

I  go  into  details  in  the  book  about  the  dif- 
ferences in  ship  design.  They  don't  give  as 
much  cubage  inside  their  ships.  And  where 
they  sacrifice  it  is  in  access  space,  damage 
control  and  onboard  repair.  So  if  something 
goes  wrong  on  a  Russian  boat  you've  got  to 
wait  until  you  get  back  to  port,  whereas  we 
can  do  most  of  our  ret>airs  at  sea. 

Also,  the  Russians  are  getting  into  this 
high-technology  track  that  we've  gotten 
into,  and  they  are  just  starting  to  pay  the 
price.  As  they  get  more  complex,  they  out- 
strip their  already  lean  maintenance  ability. 
They  had  a  hard  time  maintaining  their 
four-man  tanks— the  T-62s.  Now  they  get  a 
three-man  tank  that  is  more  complicated. 
Their  people  haven't  instantaneously 
become  much  better  mechanics.  That  equip- 
ment, from  what  I  hear,  is  down  more  fre- 
quently than  the  older  equipment.  And 
when  it's  used  in  combat,  it's  going  to  be 
down  even  more.  Por  example,  the  T-72. 
with  the  automatic  loader,  has  no  manual 
backup.  And  you  know  how  delicate  mecha- 
nisms like  that  are. 

How  about  the  Quality  of  the  Russian 
troops? 

Dunnigan:  They  are  a  much  poorer  lot 
than  our  troops.  It's  not  that  we  have  supe- 
rior genes  or  something.  It's  simply  the  fact 
that  our  tradition  is  to  train  more  intensive- 
ly, to  draw  from  a  richer  talent  pool  because 
we  have  more  education  and  things  like 
that.  Our  economy  isn't  strapped  for  spe- 
cialists as  much  as  the  Russians.  We  are  ba- 
sically wealthier,  and  that  does  produce  su- 
perior performance.  The  Russians  have  a 
problem  because  even  the  poorest  people 
get  more  exposure  to  gadgets  and  machines 
in  this  country  than  they  do  in  Russia.  The 
Russians,  for  example,  must  spend  much 
more  time  training  their  drivers,  whether  it 
be  for  tanks  or  trucks,  than  we  have  to. 
Most  of  our  guys,  whether  they've  got  a 
driver's  license  or  not,  have  probably  spent 
some  time  behind  the  wheel.  The  Russians 
don't  have  this  advantage. 

Also,  with  all  their  problems  with— how 
should  I  put  it?— user-unfriendly  equipment, 
they  don't  get  the  troops  acclimated  to  It. 
They  have  a  very  niggardly  attitude  toward 
using  their  equipment.  Often  the  equipment 
is  not  even  used  for  most  of  the  year.  It's 
only  brought  out  for  major  maneuvers.  In 
the  American  military,  even  today,  if  you 
are  on  a  tank  crew  you  can  rest  assured  you 
will  be  working  oi:  a  tank  all  week  long. 

So,  they  have  a  big  problem  with  both 
morale  and  the  technical  competence  of  the 
troops  because,  by  not  using  the  equipment, 
a  lot  of  the  troops  don't  get  a  chance  to 
become  expert  at  it.  It's  most  noticeable 
with  aircraft.  Their  pilots  don't  fly  nearly  as 
many  hours  as  Western  pilots  do.  Most  of 
their  aircraft  are  clear-weather  aircraft 
either  by  proclamation  or  de  facto  because, 
although  some  might  have  radar,  they  don't 
function  that  well.  If  the  weather  turns  bad. 
a  large  percentage  of  the  landings  are  crash- 
es. 

Also,  their  pilots  are  very  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  ground  control  than  we  are. 
If  you  disrupt  the  ground  control— and  the 
Air  Porce  has  plans  to  do  that  If  the  balloon 
goes  up— their  airplanes  are  just  so  many 
targets,  because  they  are  not  trained  to  ex- 
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erciae  Initiative  or  given  enough  time  In  the 
air  to  develop  the  skills  to  use  initiative. 

The  troojta  may  6e  cannon  fodder,  but 
aren  't  the  officers  an  elite  group? 

Dunnlngan:  Well,  their  officer  corps  Is  or- 
ganized a  bit  differently  from  ours.  What  we 
consider  an  officer,  in  the  Soviet  army 
doesn't  begin  until  you  get  to  the  rank  of 
major.  For  example,  you  don't  go  to  the  of- 
ficers club  until  you're  a  major— a  field- 
grade  officer.  All  of  the  officers  from  cap- 
tains to  lieutenants  and  now  warrant  offi- 
cers basically  function  as  NCOs.  They  are 
subject  to  discipline,  for  example.  You  can 
throw  a  Junior  officer  into  the  stockade  for 
an  Infraction,  and  they  do.  If  they  [Junior 

officers)  kiss  enough and  sUy  out  of 

trouble  for  five  or  ten  years,  they  become 
majors.  And  then  they  are  real  officers; 
then  It's  an  elite.  Once  you  become  a  major 
or  above  you  are  a  member  of  a  very  privi- 
leged class.  What  they  call  NCOs  are  basi- 
cally conscripts  who  have  been  forced  to 
take  an  extra  year  of  service  and  been  given 
the  privilege  of  exploiting  the  enlisted 
men— which  they  do.  They  shake  them 
down.  They  make  them  perform  personal 
services  for  the  NCOs.  They  are  like  trust- 
ees in  a  prison.  And  the  Russians  have  very 
big  morale  problems  because  of  this. 

Hoto  does  our  military  stack  up? 

Dimnigan:  The  American  military  Is  the 
most  balanced  in  the  world.  The  Russian 
army  is  80%  ground  pounders.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  land  borders.  Their 
navy  and  air  force  are  really  adjuncts  of 
their  army.  They  simply  are  not  equipped 
for  long-range  adventures.  We  are.  We  have 
this  tremendous  Marine  Corps  that,  by 
itself,  accounts  for  the  major  amphibious 
capability  in  the  world.  We  have  a  navy  that 
Is  second  to  none— I  don't  care  what  they 
say.  Our  air  force,  plane  for  plane,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

So,  the  increasing  quality  of  Russian 
v>eapons  is  not  a  matter  for  concern? 

Dunnigan:  i>verything  Is  directly  related 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  operators  of  that 
equipment.  If  the  Soviets  started  letting 
their  pilots  fly  more  frequently  and  more 
independently  of  ground  control.  I'd  start 
getting  worried.  If  they  started  allowing 
their  ground  forces  to  practice  with  and 
wear  out  their  equipment,  I'd  start  getting 
worried.  Now.  with  their  navy  I'd  start  to 
worry.  They  are  starting  to  build  ships  very 
similar  to  ours.  Fortunately.  It's  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  their  navy.  The  trend  Is 
incremental  and  the  rate  of  change  is  so 
slow  I  don't  think  we  really  have  to  worry 
about  It  in  our  lifetime. 

You've  made  us  feel  better  about  U.S.  mili- 
tary strengtK  Now  tell  us  what's  wrong  with 
our  military. 

Dunnigan:  Our  procurement  in  general  is 
outrageous.  The  problem  Is  we  don't  have 
people  In  the  military  who  can  make  intelli- 
gent buying  decisions.  I'm  talking  about  a 
good  purchasing  agent.  Let's  say  we're  talk- 
ing about  a  manufacturing  company.  You've 
got  good  designers,  you've  got  a  market.  But 
your  purchasing  department  if  full  of  a 
bunch  of  dum-dums.  Instead  of  buying  a 
$1.50  control  chip  for  the  gadget,  the  guy 
goes  out  and  buys  a  $10  chip  that  doesn't  do 
half  as  much.  And  that's  literally  what  the 
military  does  in  many  cases.  They  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  developing  a 
Field  Artillery  Direction  and  Control  com- 
puter [FADAO  to  control  artillery  fire.  The 
thing  never  worked.  A  hand- held  electronic 
calculator  with  a  special  program  chip  did 
most  of  the  functions  better.  That's  what  I 
call  buying  dumb.  The  wrong  weapons  are 
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built,  and  even  when  they  find  out  the 
weapons  are  wrong  they  keep  building  them 
anyway.  That's  what  happened  with  the  P- 
18  fighter,  the  M-1  tank  and  M-2  Infantry 
Combat  Vehicle.  Were  not  the  only  ones  to 
do  that.  The  Russians  developed  the  MiO- 
25  interceptor  to  counter  our  B-70  bomber. 
We  canceled  the  bomber,  but  they  contin- 
ued with  the  MlO-25.  Now  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 

How  do  we  wind  up  spending  so  much  on 
ujeapons  systems? 

Dunnigan.  We  tend  too  much  toward  a 
committee  approach  because  there  Is 
nobody  with  sufficient  suture  to  say.  "Oo 
with  this.  "  It  took  us  20  years  to  get  the  M- 
1  tank.  I  am  sure  they  have  their  debates  In 
the  Israeli  army,  but  somebody  said.'  Build 
the  Merkava  [tank]."  and  bingo!  they  got  It. 
It  didn't  take  them  20  years.  It  took  less 
than  2  years.  It's  the  same  with  any  army 
that  has  enough  people  who  can  say.  "Hey. 

look.  I  have  been  there.  This  Is !"  The 

point  Is  that  If  you  can't  settle  the  debate 
It's  going  to  cost  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Therr  has  been  much  criticism  that  the 
U.S.  military  goes  too  far  in  its  pursuit  of 
Mgh  technology.  Where  do  you  stand? 

Dunnigan:  I  stand  on  high  leadership  and 
as  much  technology  as  you  can  use.  Which 
in  some  cases  would  be  high  tech.  We  have 
come  up  with  some  high-tech  stuff  that  has 
been  very  useful— the  electronic  warfare, 
some  of  the  avionics.  They  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

For  example,  the  all-weather  aircraft: 
Now.  given  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian antiaircraft  defenses  are  not  that  effec- 
tive In  less-than-clear  weather  conditions,  it 
makes  a  demonstrable  difference  if  you 
have  avionics  that  allow  you  to  fly  through 
the  muck.  Of  course,  those  avionics  can 
come  right  from  the  civilian  sector,  since  we 
land  civilian  aircraft  in  the  worst  possible 
conditions. 

So.  despite  all  our  problems,  your  book 
shows  that  the  Russians  are  worse  off. 

Dunnigan:  Yeah,  and  they're  gettiiv 
worse  with  their  increasing  emphasis  on 
high  tech.  They  are  suffering  from  It.  which 
Is  good  for  us,  I  suppose.  We  should  encour- 
age them  because,  in  almost  any  military 
situation.  It's  not  a  question  of  who  is 
better:  it's  more  a  question  of  who  is  worse. 

Are  you  concerned  that  you  might  be  un- 
derestimating the  Russians'  power? 

Duiuiigan:  I  don't  underestimate  the  Rus- 
sians. They  aren't  10  feet  tall.  They  are  5 
feet  6  inches,  but  they  are  armed.  So  they 
are  still  dangerous. 

You  can  easily  see  that  if  we  get  below  a 
certain  threshold,  they  could  be  all  over  us. 
But  there  is  also  a  danger  in  overestimating 
the  threat.  If  people  get  an  unrealistic  view 
of  the  power  of  the  other  side,  that's  what 
can  cause  a  war.  Overestimating  the  threat 
can  cause  you  to  overreact  to  any  move  they 
make.  With  nuclear  weapons,  that  can  be  a 
fatal  overreactlon.* 
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MOSCOW'S  NEW  PEACE 
OFFENSIVE  REVISITED 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBORGU 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSKIfTA'nVBS 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt,  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  made  reference  to  an  article 
written  by  John  Rees  In  the  Review  of 


the  news,  that  dealt  with  the  disarma- 
ment movement  in  this  country.  I  had 
made  reference  to  that  article  original- 
ly on  March  30.  1982.  under  special 
orders, 

Mr.  Rees  had  uncovered  this 
Moscow  directed  "Peace"  offensive 
strategy  financed  by  the  Stewart  Mott 
Foundation,  and  written  by  Ms.  Anne 
B.  Zill. 

Of  particular  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues is  the  fact  that  the  Rees  arti- 
cle offered  a  representative  sample  of 
the  goals  and  strategies  of  the  disar- 
mament movement  in  this  Nation,  but 
more  Important,  the  coordinating  role 
of  the  World  Peace  Council,  which  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today  I  would  like  to  expose 
more  of  those  organizations  of  which 
Mr.  Rees  refers,  so  that  all  Americans 
can  know  the  full  implications  of  Mos- 
cow's peace  offensive— and  reject  it— 
for  the  sake  of  America's  defenses. 
List  of  organizations  and  a  summation 
of  their  intent  follows: 

List  or  Organizations  and  Sumiiation  or 
Thkik  Intent 

Physicians  For  Social  Responsibility 
(P.S.R.):  "Their  unique  speciality  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half  has  t>een  the  presenta- 
tion of  symposia  In  cities  around  the  coun- 
try on  the  medical  consequences  of  nuclear 
war.  .  .  .  Such  a  symposium  was  recently 
held  in  NYC.  Upcoming  programs  Include 
one  in  Hartford  [Connecticut!  on  March  13, 
one  in  Portland.  Oregon  on  April  17.  one  at 
the  American  College  of  Physicians  in 
Philadelphia  on  April  19.  one  in  Detroit  and 
Iowa  City  on  April  24.  .  .  .  and  one  in  San 
Diego  on  June  5.  .  .  .  Other  symposia  in  the 
planning  stage  involve  the  following  cities: 
Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Baltimore,  Chapel 
Hill,  and  San  Jose.  By  1983,  they  hope  to  hit 
Houston.  .  .  . 

■PSR  has  attracted  10,000  members,  101 
chapters  ...  in  45  out  of  the  48  contiguous 
states  and  has  raised  close  to  $1,000,000.  A 
direct  mail  program  has  been  launched  by 
Oilbert  Jonas  who  plans  to  mail  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  pieces  this  year.  A  drop  of 
25.000  has  already  been  made:  the  average 
response  has  been  2%  with  an  average  con- 
tribution of  $29.  .  .  . 

"[Tom]  Halstead  says  the  organization  is 
going  to  make  a  major  effort  during  the 
year  to  talk  to  the  unconverted,  and  on  No- 
vember 11  [Veterans'  Day],  there  will  be  a 
special  effort  to  reach  the  medical  schools 
(in  conjunction  with  the  UCS  (Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists]  work)." 
-  Worid  Pederallste:  "UntU  recently.  Bill 
Wickersham  and  others  have  been  meeting 
with  Ground  Zero  to  coordinate  strategy. 
(OZ  has  recently  stopped  hosting  these 
meetings.) 

"World  Federalists  has  60  chapters  and 
units  ranging  from  10  to  500  participants  in 
communltes  around  the  country.  .  .  . 

""They  were  at  the  original  Georgetown 
meeting  to  launch  a  National  Nuclear 
Freese  Campaign  and  they  talk  frequently 
with  Randy  Kehler.  For  1982  they  have  a 
four  point  plan:  to  push  domestically  for  a 
bilateral  freese:  to  work  for  a  world-wide 
freeze;  to  get  deep  [defense  budget]  cut  re- 
ductions: and  to  push  for  an  International 
disarmament  organization  that  would  police 
and  monitor  onslght  [sic]  Inspection.  World 
Federalists  Is  working  with  the  United  Na- 
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tlons  organizers  on  this.  World  Federalists  is 
endorsing  the  Council  for  a  Liveable  World 
pamplet  against  chemical  weapons  .  .  .  ." 

Womens  International  League  For  Peace 
and  Freedom  (W.I.L.P.F.):  "In  1982  the 
major  program  of  the  Womens  Internation- 
al League  Is  called  STAR— which  stands  for 
Stop  the  Arms  Race." 

[This  is  the  main  slogan  of  the  Soviet 
peace  offensive.  The  W.I.L.P.F.  works  close- 
ly with  the  World  Peace  Council  and  Its 
sister  front,  the  Women"s  International 
Democratic  Federation.  Last  year,  after  dec- 
ades of  collaboration.  W.I.L.P.F.  took  a  seat 
on  the  W.P.C.  presidential  committee.  In 
the  U.S..  the  W.I.L.P.F.  has  been  thorough- 
ly penetrated  by  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.:  it  has  had  a  program  for 
the  past  20  years  of  exchange  visits  of 
Soviet  and  U.S.  "peace  acitivists.  "1 

"WILPF  Is  working  to  sign  up  one  million 
women  with  a  STAR  button,  a  card  and  $1 
both  In  order  to  build  up  the  W.I.L.P.F.  Or- 
ganization and  to  [change  the]  political  cli- 
mate. 

"On  March  8  they  are  having  a  big  Joaruie 
Woodward  klckoff  event  for  their  STAR 
campaign  at  the  U.N  on  International 
Womens  Day.  At  the  NATO  headquarters 
in  1983  all  the  cards  that  have  been  collect- 
ed during  this  year  will  be  delivered.  WILPF 
will  call  for  the  end  to  deployment  of  nucle- 
ar missiles  in  £}urope. 

"The  Jane  Addams  Peace  Association  is 
the  tax  deductible  aspect  of  WILPF  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  All  members  total  about 
10,000.  .  ,  . 

•WILPF  will  be  participating  in  the 
Rally /demonstration  in  connection  with  the 
SSD.  They  will  have  a  conference  then  too  " 

Women  Strike  For  Peace  (W.S.P.):  "Edith 
Villastrigo  of  the  Washington  Office  ex- 
plains that  WSP  Is  preparing  flyers  as  a  way 
of  extending  what  the  Physicians  for  Social 
Responsibility  are  doing  to  pinpoint  the 
effect  of  a  one  megaton  bomb  on  different 
communities  .  .  .  NYC.  LA,  Berkeley,  San 
Francisco.  Philadelphia  and  D.C.  among 
others.  .  .  . 

"WSP  is  planning  a  walk  for  survival 
which  may  be  called  kiss  your  children 
goodby.'  .  .  .  p)erhaps  on  Mother's  Day.  .  .  . 
This  will  be  a  good  way  to  poke  holes  In  the 
civil  defense  logic  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. Press  will  accompany  women  as  they 
go  from  shelter  to  shelter,  concentrating  on 
the  center  city  locations,  ridiculing  the  new 
Reagan  administration  shelter  designation 
sign. 

WSP  has  launched  a  major  lobby  by 
proxy  effort:  cards  are  filled  out  by  women 
arcund  the  country  and  are  then  taken  to 
the  appropriate  member  of  Congress  by  a 
WSP  representative.  This  recently  worked 
well  when  WSP  went  to  Milllcent  Fenwick's 
office  with  85  of  these  cards  from  women  in 
her  NJ  district  and  asked  her  to  do  what  she 
could  to  help  schedule  hearings  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  strate- 
gic weapons  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
as  well  as  arms  control  efforts.  It  worked: 
they  are  scheduled  for  three  days  beginning 
February  27,  the  first  day  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  two  succeeding  days  for  public 
witnesses  [disarmament  supporters]. 

■ .  .  .  They  have  no  formal  fund-raising 
program  as  such  and  very  little  overhead 
beyond  rent  and  printing  expense  as  every- 
one volunteers.  They  can  receive  tax  deduct- 
ible contributions  through  the  Youth 
Project."  [The  Youth  Project,  a  private 
foundation,  has  ser\'ed  as  a  funding  conduit 
for  the  anti-C.I.A.  Counter-Spy  magazine 
and  the  Mobilization  for  Survival  disarma- 
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ment  coalition.  Its  funds  come  from  a  varie- 
ty of  "Liberal"  and  radical  foundations,  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  the  Samuel 
Rubin  Foundation,  and  undisclosed 
sources.] 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Office  for 
Church  and  Society:  ".  .  .  the  [Office]  for 
Church  and  Society  and  their  Peace  Advo- 
cacy Project  .  .  .  was  launched  in  May  of 
1980  as  a  two-year  effort  and  recently  ex- 
tended when  the  Church  voted  last  year  to 
make  peace  a  priority  for  the  next  four 
years.  .  .  .  The  specific  concerns  have  been: 
1)  The  U.S.  defense  budget:  2)  Chemical 
weapons  and  the  MX,  Bl,  Cruise  and  Tri- 
dent, and  binary  nerve  gas:  3)  El  Salvador 
and  the  US  military  intervention,  and  4)  As 
a  positive  step,  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional Academy  of  Peace. 

"UCC  is  interested  in  achieving  a  powerful 
legislative  advocacy  effort  in  all  relevant 
Congressional  districts,  and  right  now  is  de- 
veloping a  computer  storage  systam  for  all 
the  names  so  that  they  can  be  activated 
more  quickly.  This  computer  system  will 
also  allow  the  UCC  to  store  an  enormous 
amount  of  information.  A  goal  of  $500,000 
has  been  set  for  the  UCC  Peace  Fund  .  .  .  . " 

Sane:  "For  this  old  and  eminent,  if  some- 
what leftist  peace  organization,  1982  will  be 
filled  with  events  ....  One  big  project  of 
the  year  is  the  Fair  Budget  Action  program, 
co-sponsored  with  [Ralph  Nader's]  Congress 
Watch  and  FRAC.  which  will  encourage  ac- 
countability sessions  in  local  districts  with 
members  of  Congress  during  the  height  of 
the  budget  season,  late  April.  SANEs  mail- 
ing list  of  30,000  plus  PRAC's  big  budget 
and  CW's  membership  of  more  than  100,000 
should  guarantee  considerable  attention. 
Other  endorsers  include  the  Center  for 
Community  Change,  APGE  [American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees],  the 
Steelworkers,  the  NEA,  AFSCME  and  the 
National  Urban  Coalition.  The  focus  will  be 
upon  the  impact  of  the  1982  budget  in  22 
different  areas  ....  SANE  will  be  looking 
at  the  military  budget  aspect .... 

"They  are  compiling,  along  with  the  Coa- 
lition for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy 
[a  W.P.C.-tied  lobbying  coalition],  a  com- 
puterized master  list  by  Congressional  dis- 
trict. They  also  have  established  a  media 
task  force.  .  .  .  They  have  a  big  direct  mail 
operation,  with  almost  1,000,000  pieces  al- 
ready dropped  this  year  Charlene  Divokey 
is  their  consultant. 

"Other  activities  include  a  major  rock  con- 
cert ...  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  a 
TV  spot  to  be  prepared  by  Rap  and  Collins 
on  nuclear  war.  (They  are  encouraged  by 
the  Solar  Lobby  whose  two  spots  are  break- 
ing even.)  The  theme  SANE  will  choose  is 
the  need  for  a  nuclear  freeze.  .  .  David 
Cortright  [SANEs  executive  director,  a 
former  I.P.S.  fellow  and  Vietnik  G.I.  orga- 
nizer at  Ft.  Bliss]  .  .  .  also  has  put  Chad 
Dobson  (of  the  successful  Campaign  to  Stop 
the  MX  fame)  on  staff  and  brought  him 
back  east  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  work  on 
staff  for  the  rally  planned  in  association 
with  the  [June  United  Nations]  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament.  .  . 

National  Taxpayers  Legal  Fund/Project 
On  Military  Procurement  (P.M.P.):  "The 
Project  on  Military  Procurement,  begun  a 
liltle  more  than  a  year  ago  by  Dina  Rasor 
under  the  auspices  of  the  NTLF.  has  been 
oriented  toward  the  exposure  of  waste  and 
fraud  in  the  military  budget— on  the  theory 
that,  if  morality  or  rationality  fails,  getting 
the  proper  bang  for  the  buck— and  the  lack 
thereof— might  do  in  this  particular  Reagan 
period. 
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"Therefore  the  goal  of  the  PMP  is  to 
expose  ridiculous  examples  of  cost  overruns, 
waste,  mismanagement  and  fraud— in  the 
form  of  weapon  systems  that  do  not  work  as 
they  were  intended. 

"For  under  $100,000  in  1982  the  Project 
plans  to  hold  a  conference  on  "The  Taxpay- 
er and  National  Defense— Are  We  Getting  a 
Good  Return  on  Our  Pentagon  Investment?" 
Late  March/early  April  [Budget  time  in 
Congress]  is  the  time  frame. 

.  .  The  essential  work  of  the  Project  in- 
volves Dina  Rasor's  ongoing  ties  to  disgrun- 
tled Pentagon  officials  who  quietly  share 
their  inside  knowledge  about  procurement 
practices,  weapons  that  do  not  work,  etc., 
along  with  her  additional  ties  to  members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel 
frustrated  about  the  size  of  the  Pentagon 
budget  and  the  rip-offs  inherent  in  the 
system.  ...  In  the  last  year,  the  Project's 
exposes  [sic]  have  attracted  major  press  at- 
tention in  The  Washington  Post,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  among 
others." 

These  are  representative  samples  taken 
from  this  report  prepared  for  radical  disar- 
mament leaders.  The  report  documents  the 
many  levels  of  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion among  all  aspects  of  the  disarmament 
campaigns.  This  ranges  from  attacks  on  the 
defense  budget  and  calls  for  increased 
social-program  spending,  through  the  at- 
tacks on  specific  weapons  systems  such  as 
the  MX,  Trident,  and  stationing  of  new  mis- 
siles in  Europe.  It  also  involves  aggressive 
media  outreach  campaigns  which  have  suc- 
cessfully put  into  the  mass  media  scores  of 
anti-defense  stories  and  fake  denigration  of 
the  Soviet  military  buildup. 

Throughout  the  leadership  of  this  net- 
work are  World  Peace  Council  activists  and 
other  defenders  of  Soviet  policies.  Note  that 
they  are  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  offer 
mild  criticisms  of  Moscow  to  gain  an  aura  of 
"fairness."  and  even  to  reach  out  through  a 
taxpayer-oriented  group  to  bring  Conserv- 
atives into  the  campaign  to  slash  the  de- 
fense budget. 

What  is  important  about  all  of  this  is  that 
the  coordinating  body,  the  World  Peace 
Council,  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Readers  would  do  well  to 
advise  their  representatives  in  Congress  and 
their  local  newspaper  editors  as  to  how  this 
game  is  being  played.  And  by  whom.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  SCHOOL  BOARD 
MEMBERS  ON  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  16 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Ray 
McGrath,  who  so  ably  represents  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  addressed  the  delegate 
assembly  at  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  Convention  in  At- 
lanta. The  subject  of  his  remarks  was 
H.R.  5192.  a  bill  he  has  sponsored  to 
add  elected  school  board  members  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
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emmental  Relations.  As  one  of  more 
than  180  House  cosjxjnsors  of  H.R. 
5192.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  Represent- 
ative McGrath's  speech  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  commend  it  to  my 
coUeacues'  attention  as  a  most  admira- 
ble exposition  of  the  need  for  school 
board  members  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

SPKECH  by  RKPRMDITATlVt  RATMOirS  J. 

McOrath 

Dr.  Haderleln  &nd  members  of  the  dele- 
Kate  usembly.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
address  an  issue  to  which  I  have  devoted 
considerable  time  in  recent  months— why 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  should  include  school 
board  members. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  97th  Congress,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  on  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources.  This  subcommittee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  legislation  affecting  Feder- 
al revenue  sharing,  reform  of  the  Federal 
grant  system  and  oversight  In  the  general 
area  of  Federal.  State  and  local  relations. 
We  have  completed  14  days  worth  of  hear- 
ings on  our  Federal  system  of  government, 
and  while  I  would  hardly  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  subject.  It  has  given  me  a 
greater  appreciation  of  where  our  Federal 
system  has  come  over  the  years,  and  why  It 
Is  Imperative  that  all  units  of  government- 
Including  school  districts— have  direct  In- 
volvement In  the  development  and  refine- 
ment of  our  changing  Federal  system. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Professor  Aaron  Wll- 
davsky  likened  the  development  of  federal- 
Ism  to  a  cake.  Our  original  Federal  system 
resembled  a  layer  cake.  In  which  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  established  strict  lines  of  ac- 
countability between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  Practicality  changed 
the  layer  cake  Into  marble  cake  federalism, 
during  the  19th  century,  as  the  National 
Government  cooperated  with  the  States  In 
such  areas  as  waterway  construction  and 
the  organization  of  our  first  armed  forces. 
These  Instances  were  In  keeping  with  the 
Federal  Government's  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

From  the  marble  cake  example,  we  have 
progressed  to  a  system  which  many  say  re- 
sembles a  fruit  cake,  with  no  particular  pat- 
tern guiding  the  relationships  among  differ- 
ent levels  of  government.  This  pattern, 
which  first  began  to  emerge  about  40  years 
ago.  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  in 
the  past  20  years. 

About  the  only  thing  clear  about  fruit 
cake  federalism  Is  that  It  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  vastly  expanded  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  bigger,  because  of  the  growth  of  tax  ex- 
penditures and  the  sheer  number  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs.  Its  role  Is  broader, 
because  Its  policy  concerns  have  Increased. 
And  Its  Influence  is  deeper,  because  Its  regu- 
latory efforts  have  touched  everyone  in  an 
Increasingly  burdensome  way. 

Nowhere  Is  the  fruit  cake  effect  felt  more 
deeply  than  In  public  education.  In  1960.  all 
Federal  funds  for  education  amounted  to 
less  than  900  million  dollars,  roughly  five 
percent  of  the  17  billion  dollars  spent  on 
education  in  this  country.  By  1979.  the  Fed- 
eral role  had  Increased  to  twelve  billion  dol- 
lars, or  a  little  less  than  ten  percent  of  the 
total  national  spending  for  education. 
Hence,  in  20  years.  Federal  spending  for 
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education  increased  about  twelvefold,  while 
State  and  local  spending  increased  one-third 
as  fast.  I  am  certain  that  all  local  school  dis- 
tricts welcomed  this  increased  level  pt  com- 
mitment, but  with  It  came  more  programs, 
more  requirements  and  less  flexibility. 

In  the  past  twelve  months,  we  have  seen  a 
change  in  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion Is  committed  to  altering  the  relation- 
ships among  governments  at  all  levels. 
While  opinions  vary  on  the  specifics  of  this 
so-called  "New  Federalism",  the  simple  fact 
Is  that  there  Is  a  growing  interest  In  revital- 
izing our  Federal  system  and  locating 
power,  authority  and  revenue  sources  in 
levels  of  government  other  than  the  Federal 
Government,  and  this  debate  can  be  expect- 
ed to  continue  for  years.  Already,  school  dis- 
tricts have  felt  this  new  direction  tlirough 
the  enactment  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act. 

The  New  Federalism  Is  essentially  an  ex- 
periment to  see  If  government  can  be  made 
more  manageable.  It  means  changed  rela- 
tionships amoiv  all  levels  of  government, 
and  indeed.  Intergovernmental  competition 
for  resources  may  be  critical  in  future  decl 
sion.<i  on  which  functions  shall  be  assumed, 
expanded,  contracted,  or  dropped.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  local  school  district 
governments,  the  largest  users  of  local  gov- 
ernment revenues,  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
development  of  the  New  Federalism. 

Although  one  may  not  know  It  because  of 
the  seemingly  random  development  of  fed- 
eralism since  World  War  II.  the  problems 
associated  with  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent Federal  system  of  government  have  not 
escaped  notice.  As  far  back  as  1949,  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  a  continuing  agency  to  study  the 
roles  and  relationships  of  the  various  levels 
of  government. 

In  1953.  President  Eisenhower  established 
the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations—the Kestenbaum  Commission— and 
as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation the  Congress  enacted,  in  1959.  Public 
Law  86-380.  EsUblishlng  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations— 
ACIR.  The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  report  on  the  ACIR  legislation 
describes  the  Commission's  purpose  thusly: 

"The  underlying  puri>ose  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  com- 
plex society  by  promoting  greater  coopera- 
tion, understanding  and  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities between  separate  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

"The  membership  will  be  drawn,  for  the 
most  part,  from  among  active  and  responsi- 
ble public  officials  at  all— and  I  emphasize 
all— levels  of  government." 

The  ACIR  has  functioned  very  well  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  has  represented  the 
interests  of  all  units  of  government,  except 
one— local  school  district  governments.  This 
is  a  situation  I  am  committed  to  changing. 

If  you  look  at  the  Organization  Manual  of 
the  United  States  Government,  you  will 
find  the  address  of  the  ACIR  on  page  667. 
You  won't  find  anything  about  the  ACIR's 
activities.  In  fact.  If  you  have  never  heard  of 
the  ACIR  until  this  moment,  you  are  not 
alone.  Many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
had  never  heard  of  It  until  this  year,  let 
alone  know  anything  about  It. 

But  the  ACIR's  relative  obscurity  does  not 
detract  from  Its  Importance  or  Influence.  It 
Is  still  the  single  most  influential  body 
studying  the  administration  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  grant  and  other  programs. 
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addressing  the  emerging  public  problems 
that  are  likely  to  require  Intergovernmental 
cooperation,  and  recommending  the  most 
desirable  allocation  of  functions,  responsi- 
bilities and  revenues  among  the  several 
levels  of  Government. 

The  ACIR  has  done  lU  Job  well.  It  has  a 
highly  qualified  professional  staff  and  its 
work  carries  with  it  considerable  Influence. 
Over  the  years  the  ACIR  has  produced 
more  than  fifty  major  policy  reports  and 
has  tracked  more  than  700  separate  State 
laws  which  have  implemented  Commission 
recommendations.  At  the  Federal  level,  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  was  devel- 
oped by  the  ACIR,  and  the  New  Federalism 
being  advocated  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  advocated  by  the  ACIR  for 
years.  It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that 
President  Reagan,  while  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  himself  a  member  of  the  ACIR. 
or  that  this  administration  Is  placing  more 
emphasis  on  the  Commission  than  any  ad- 
ministration in  recent  memory. 

If  the  ACIR  Is  supposed  to  represent  all 
levels  of  Government,  why  aren't  school 
boards  represented?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons. 

When  the  Commission  was  established, 
the  role  of  school  districts  was  more  limited 
than  it  is  today.  Indeed  the  school  boards 
issue  was  never  considered  when  the  ACIR 
legislation  was  first  passed.  In  addition,  the 
ACIR  Itself  has  resisted  all  changes  in  its 
membership,  and  It  has  had  some  powerful 
allies  in  Congress  helping  to  keep  Its  mem- 
bership limited.  The  ACIR  has  adopted  sev- 
eral convenient  criteria  for  considering 
whether  any  new  members  should  be  added 
to  the  club.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
cuses was  Included  in  a  letter  from  Jim 
Watt.  Chairman  of  the  ACIR.  to  me  last 
week.  He  stated  that  school  district  govern- 
ments are  not  general  purpose  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  are  not  representa- 
tive of  a  quote— level  of  government.  If 
school  district  governments  are  not  a  level 
of  government,  what  are  they? 

I  would  add  that  the  Conunission  has  es- 
tablished these  criteria,  because  there  are 
absolutely  no  criteria  stated  In  the  law 
which  would  preclude  Congress  from  giving 
memt>er8hip  to  school  lx>ards. 

It  is  Ironic  that  a  Commission  which  was 
established  to  give  continued  attention  to 
intergovernmental  problems  and  to  recom- 
mend—and I  quote  the  ACIR  law  Itself— 
"the  most  desirable  allocation  of  govern- 
ment functions,  responsibilities  and  reve- 
nues among  the  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment"—should  Ignore  one  of  the  major 
trends  in  local  government— the  growing  im- 
portance and  Independence  of  local  school 
district  governments. 

-I  would  cite  the  following  as  indicative  of 
what  I  mean: 

One.  In  1979,  local  school  district  govern- 
ment expenditures  were  almost  forty  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  direct  local  government 
expenditures,  compared  to  thirty-five  per- 
cent for  municipalities  and  twenty-five  per- 
cent for  counties. 

Two.  School  districts  collect  and  spend 
more  than  100  billion  dollars  annually,  or 
about  seven  percent  of  the  G.N. P. 

Three.  School  districts  today  are  nearly 
universal.  More  than  94  percent  of  all  local 
school  district  governments  are  elected,  and 
more  Importantly,  almost  ninety  percent 
are  fiscally  independent. 

Like  mayors  and  county  commissioners, 
school  districts  hire  administrators  to  carry 
out  their  policies.  Like  city  and  county  gov- 
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enunents.  they  are  independent  and  respon- 
sible to  those  who  elect  them. 

Four.  Local  school  districts  employ  3.5 
million  people,  more  than  45  percent  of  all 
persoru  employed  by  local  government,  and 
the  activities  of  school  districts  directly 
affect  our  Nation's  44  million  public  school 
children  and  Indirectly  all  of  us. 

Besides  the  education  of  our  children, 
school  districts  are  Involved  in  a  variety  of 
activities,  some  traditional  and  some  not  so 
traditional.  They  provide  services  to  the  el- 
derly, preschool  child  care,  emergency  serv- 
ices in  times  of  catastrophe,  employment 
training  centers,  health  services  and  com- 
munity services. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  local  school 
districts  have  been  made  accountable  to  a 
whole  series  of  Federal  enactments,  includ- 
ing the  avil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Educa- 
tion of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  the 
RehabUiUtion  Act,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
the  asbestos  detection  program,  changes  in 
social  security  fiiuuicing  laws,  revenue  shar- 
ing, refugee  education,  medicaid,  and  the 
Migrant  ChUdren  Education  Act. 

It  seems  clear  that  school  boards  are  a 
necessary,  important  and  equal  component 
of  the  Federal  system.  They  rely  heavily  on 
the  same  system  of  revenues  as  other  gener- 
al purpose  units  of  government,  and  they 
should  be  considered  on  equal  footing. 

When  represenUtives  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  came  to  me  last 
October  and  asked  me  If  I  would  sponsor 
legislation  to  put  elected  school  board  mem- 
bers on  ACIR.  I  was  frankly  surprised  they 
weren't  included  already.  And  while  I  was 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill,  I  quickly  discov- 
ered what  we  were  up  against. 

First,  the  composition  of  the  ACIR  had 
never  been  changed  before,  so  we  had  22 
years  of  history  working  against  us.  Second, 
the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  sub- 
committees with  Jurisdiction  over  this  issue 
were— and  as  far  as  I  can  gather  still  are- 
opposed  to  this  legislation.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcouunittee,  L.  H.  Fountain, 
wrote  the  original  ACIR  legislation,  and  has 
no  real  interest  in  changing  it  to  accommo- 
date certain  so-called  special  Interests. 
Third,  the  ACIR  itself  has  a  standing  reso- 
lution opposing  school  board  membership, 
which  it  reaffirmed  as  recently  as  January  8 
of  this  year.  Finally,  there  was  a  degree  of 
apathy  among  my  colleagues  which  was  un- 
derstandable, since  most  of  them  knew  very 
little  about  the  ACIR. 

But  we  have  made  progress,  indeed  almost 
«mMing  progress.  My  bill,  H.R.  5192.  now 
has  almost  170  House  cosponsors  from  38 
States.  Chairman  Fountain  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  my  bill  on  April  21— next  week. 
We  now  have  a  Senate  sponsor  for  the  bill. 
Charles  Percy,  and  cosponsors  from  the 
Senate  side. 

This  progress  is  due  to  the  NSBA.  Your 
Federal  relations  network  has  poured  Its 
heart  and  soul  into  this  effort,  and  I  want  to 
publicly  commend  them  for  it. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  battle  is  stiU  far 
from  won.  Time  is  running  out  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  unfortunately  those  who  oppose 
the  bill  still  control  the  key  subcommittee 
positions.  If  we  can  ever  bring  this  issue  to  a 
vote,  we  will  win.  I  can  guarantee  that.  But 
the  more  impressive  the  list  of  cosponsors 
and  supporters,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

I  believe  that  all  of  you  have  a  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  5192  by  State.  Please  check 
this  list,  and  if  your  Congressman  Is  not  a 
cosponsor.  call  him  or  write  him.  Your 
effort  may  spell  the  difference  between  wln- 
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ning  and  losing,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  is  one  I  very  much  want  to  win. 

In  a  sense,  the  Inclusion  of  school  board 
representatives  on  the  Commission  would  be 
symbolic.  It  would  provide  that,  for  the  first 
time,  officials  of  school  district  governments 
would  be  recognized,  along  with  Governors 
and  mayors.  State  legislators  and  county  of- 
ficials. Senators  and  Congressmen,  as  legiti- 
mate representatives  of  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment—that local  school  boards  are  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  local  delivery  and 
administration  of  all  school  district  govern- 
ment services.  It  would  sanction  school  dis- 
trict governments  as  coequal  partners  in  the 
American  Federal  system. 

Recently,  I  was  looking  at  a  bibliography 
of  the  publications  of  the  ACIR  since  its  es- 
tablishment 22  years  ago.  I  counted  no 
fewer  than  two  dozen  separate  reports 
which  touched  upon  some  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  local  school  districts.  In  fact. 
I  find  it  incredible  that  any  government  ad- 
visory body  could  conduct  a  complex  study 
of  the  local  property  tax  without  the  direct 
Involvement  of  the  governmental  body 
which  uses  the  highest  percentage  of  prop- 
erty tax  revenues.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  a  government  advisory  body  could  ef- 
fectively review  categorical  grant  programs 
without  the  direct  involvement  of  the  gov- 
ernmental body  which,  until  last  year,  uti- 
lized ten  percent  of  all  the  categorical  grant 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  provision  of  educational  opportunity 
to  all  of  our  people  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  of  government.  Edu- 
cation is  a  means  of  improving  the  qutdlty 
of  life  of  our  citizens  today  and  it  is  an  in- 
surance policy  for  a  healthy  society  in  the 
future. 

Of  all  of  the  levels  of  government  in  our 
Federal  system,  it  is  local  Jurisdictions,  and 
elected  school  boards  in  particular,  that 
bear  the  greatest  burden  of  these  education- 
al responsibilities.  Yet  these  governments 
are  not  adequately  represented  in  policy  dis- 
cussions that  significantly  affect  their  role 
as  education  providers.  With  your  help,  we 
can  rectify  this  situation. 

Thank  you.« 


MOSCOW'S  NEW  PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
on  Tuesday.  March  30,  under  special 
orders,  I  made  reference  to  an  article 
from  the  March  24  issue  of  the  Review 
Of  The  News.  The  article,  by  investi- 
gative journalist  and  intelligence 
expert,  John  Rees,  is  a  much  needed 
exposure  of  who  and  why  Is  behind  all 
the  current  efforts  to  neutralize  the 
efforts  of  I»resident  Reagan  to  restore 
the  Nation's  defenses. 

I  note  that  that  at  least  two  organi- 
zations mentioned  In  Mr.  Rees'  article 
are  recipients  of  taxpayers'  money. 
That  fact  may  be  found  In  other  items 
I  have  submitted  in  a  series  of  "Where 
Your  Tax  Dollars  Go. "  or  "Where 
Your  Money  Goes,"  placed  in  this 
Record  on  this  date. 
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Tomorrow,  I  shall  list  more  organi- 
zations that  Mr.  Rees  has  identified  as 
being  connected  with  this  Moscow  di- 
rected new  attempt  to  totally  disarm 
America.  Mr.  Rees'  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Review  of  the  News,  Mar.  24, 
1982] 
Secret  Plans  Reveal  Sitppoht  for 
Moscow's  New  "Peace"  OrrEifsrvE 

(By  John  Rees) 
Following  the  1980  elections,  weeks  before 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  radicals  in  the  disarmament 
movement  were  put  on  alert  and  activated. 
Many  of  them  were  following  the  lead  of 
the  World  Peace  Council  and  other  groups 
clearly  under  the  sway  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  objective  was  to  slow,  impede,  and  re- 
verse the  Reagan  mandate  to  restore  Ameri- 
ca's sagging  defenses. 

Now,  after  some  18  months  of  organizing, 
a  massive  international  campaign  has  been 
launched  by  the  Soviet  Union  using  all  of  its 
covert  assets.  These  include  the  World 
Peace  Council,  other  fronts,  the  various 
Communist  parties,  and  secret  "agents  of  in- 
fluence" in  government,  academia.  and  the 
media.  Their  Intention  is  to  block  Reagan 
Administration  efforts  to  rebuild  U.S.  na- 
tional defenses  and  strengthen  the  N.A.T.O. 
alliance.  At  the  same  time  they  are  laboring 
to  demand  foreign  policies  favorable  to 
Soviet  expansion  in  Central  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

Recently  we  learned  of  a  report  written  by 
and  for  the  leaders  of  the  disarmament 
campaign.  It  provides  details  of  their  pene- 
tration of  government  and  academic  circles 
in  Washington;  their  funding  and  plans:  and 
a  review  of  past  successes  In  getting  the 
media  to  circulate  their  propaganda.  This 
lengthy  report  was  very  tightly  guarded  in 
its  distribution.  It  was  Intended  for  use  by 
the  disarmament  elite  only.  But.  within  a 
week  of  its  initial  circulation,  our  Washing- 
ton Bureau  was  able  to  obtain  copies  from 
several  sources. 

The  intercepted  report,  containing  more 
than  70  single-spaced  pages,  was  prepared 
by  Anne  B.  Zill  of  the  Stewart  Mott  Foun- 
dation. It  was  distributed  as  part  of  a  recent 
Washington,  D.C.,  meeting  of  U.N.  Non- 
Govemment  Organizations  (N.G.O.)  and  of- 
ficials of  various  funding  groups  coordinat- 
ing mass  demonstrations  for  June  12th  in 
New  York  during  the  U.N.'s  month-long 
Second  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 
(S.S.D.-II). 

The  Zill  Report  sets  forth  in  plain  lan- 
guage the  stratagems  being  put  into  motion 
by  nearly  60  key  disarmament  organiza- 
tions. It  confirms  that  the  so-called  "peace  " 
campaign  was  revived  late  in  1980  in  reac- 
tion to  the  Reagan  election  victory  and  that 
the  revival  of  the  disarmament  campaign 
coincided  with  similar  efforts  in  Western 
Europe  under  the  direction  of  Moscow's 
most  important  vehicle  for  covert  action, 
the  World  Peace  Council  (W.P.C).  Many  of 
the  groups  mentioned  in  the  report  have 
direct  ties  to  the  W.P.C.  Together  they  had 
led  the  W.P.C.-directed  support  movement 
for  the  Communist  insurgent  forces  in  Indo- 
china. The  revival  of  the  disarmament  issue 
is  shown  by  the  report  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  substantial  amounts  of  money  pro- 
vided to  finance  members  of  this  pool  of  or- 
ganizers. 

According  to  the  Zlll/Mott  Report,  the  re- 
vived disarmament  lobby  is  to  be  coordinat- 
ed via  the  Non-Govemmental  Organizations 
(N.G.O.)  apparatus  at  the  United  Nations.  It 
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does  not  mention  thftt  the  leading  roles  In 
the  N.O.O.  structure  are  played  by  Interna- 
tional front  groups  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  include  the  W.P.C.  Christian 
Peace  Conference  (C.P.C),  and  Women's 
International  Democratic  Federation 
(W.I.D.P.).  In  addition  to  overt  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  front  groups,  a  consider- 
able number  of  N.O.O.  represenUtlves  from 
other  disarmament  groups  are  veteran 
W.P.C.  activists.  The  World  Peace  Council 
holds  the  N.O.O.  vice  presidency,  and  the 
coordinator  of  the  N.O.O.  Consultation 
Oroup  for  S.S.D.-II  is  Lenin  Peace  Prtee 
winner  Sean  MacBride. 

The  Zill/Mott  Report  explains  that  the 
United  Nations  N.O.O.  apparatus  began  co- 
ordination of  the  U.S.  "peace "  movement 
several  years  ago  when  the  Stanley  Founda- 
tion in  Iowa  began  hosting  "once  or  twice 
yearly  meetings  for  the  NOO.  or  non-gov- 
emmental.  organizations,  a  euphemism  in 
this  Instance  for  groups  that  work  on  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace.  These  have  been  .  . 
sometimes  held  in  Washington  at  the  Arms 
Control  Association  headquarters  at  Dupont 
Circle,  and  sometimes  in  New  York  at  777 
United  Nations  Plaza."  The  Arms  Control 
Association  Includes  a  number  of  apologists 
associated  with  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  a  Marxist  think-tank  in  Washing- 
ton that  has  been  characterized  as  the  "per- 
fect intellectual  front  for  Soviet  initiatives 
that  would  be  resisted  If  they  were  to  origi- 
nate openly  from  the  KOB." 

The  Intercepted  report  reveals  much  of 
the  inner  workings  of  the  disarmament 
movement.  It  includes  identification  of 
funding  from  tax-exempt  religious  groups 
for  lobbying,  links  with  "Liberal"  founda- 
tions, efforts  to  recruit  government  employ- 
ees and  Journalists,  and  cheerful  acceptance 
of  help  from  Communist  Warsaw  Pact  gen- 
erals and  high-level  Soviet  officials.  We  are 
therefore  reproducing  parts  of  this  docu- 
ment verl)atim.  with  explanatory  comments 
In  italics.  Remember,  you  are  reading  blunt 
material  that  the  disarmament  elite  never 
intended  you  to  see. 

American  Conunlttee  On  East-West 
Accord  (A.C.E.W.A):  "Jeanne  Mattison  and 
Carl  Marcy  have  a  team  of  board  meml)ers 
working  on  ways  to  implement  George  Ken- 
nan's  proposal  to  reduce  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons arsenal  by  50  percent.  This  will  become 
a  Committee  publication.  A  press  confer- 
ence and  other  publicity  events  are  planned. 

"In  the  late  April  to  early  May  period  the 
Committee  will  have  its  annual  meeting,  at 
some  point  when  Oeorge  Kennan,  Kenneth 
Oalbralth,  Don  Kendall  (Pepsi  Cola)  and 
Bob  Schmidt  (Control  Data)  can  all  attend. 
They  will  again  discuss  the  implementation 
of  the  Kennan  proposal  and  will  hear  from 
some  high  ranking  government  officials, 
possibly  off  the  record.  The  Committee  does 
have  to  be  careful  atx)ut  taking  positions 
that  would  cause  its  conservative  members 
to  resign.  It  has  received  two  years'  funding 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  a  series  of 
meetings  with  all  the  former  ambassadors 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  probably  won't 
t>e  publicized. 

[Since  these  interi'iews  with  the  former 
U.S.  Ambassadors  to  Moscow  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  pretext  debriefings  by  agents  of 
a  hostile  foreign  intelligence  service,  of 
what  use  are  they  to  A.C.E.W.A.  if  they  are 
not  publicized?  You  do  get  the  point.] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Another  project  in  progress  is  the  pro- 
duction of  radio  spots  for  drivetime'  peri- 
ods, morning  and  evening.  These  will  be  «0- 
second  spots,  ranging  from  a  soft  sell  ap- 
proach (we  all  have  common  interests,  don't 
we)  to  hard  sell  (Do  you  know  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  two  alrcrafts  to  14  .  .  .).  Mark 
Lewis,  formerly  with  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  is  at  work  on  them;  monies  have 
been  received  from  the  Rockefeller  Broth- 
ers and  the  Ruth  Mott  Fund." 

American  Friends  Service  Conunlttee 
(A.F.S.C.):  "The  AFSC  has  six  areas  of  pro- 
gram In  which  resources  are  developed  and 
coordinated  with  regional  offices.  These  in- 
clude disarmament  (Terry  Provance)  and 
human  rights,  global  Justice  (for  Central 
America  and  Korea),  the  Middle  East, 
South  Africa.  Indo-China  and  the  draft/reg- 
istration (Jim  Bristol) .... 

"Their  main  focus  is  on  the  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  the  world's  trouble  spots  and  how 
best  to  educate  the  public.  They  have  staff 
around  the  world.  Asia.  Africa,  Central  and 
South  America." 

[The  A.F.S.C.'s  disarmament  coordinator. 
Terry  Provance.  has  been  for  more  than  six 
years  a  highly  visible  activist  with  the 
World  Peace  Council  and  its  U.S.  section, 
the  U.S.  Peace  Council.  With  W.P.C.  lead- 
ers. Provance  has  addressed  anti-American 
disarmament  rallies  in  Europe:  and  with 
East  German  Communist  functionary 
Walter  Rumpel  (whom  he  called  "my 
friend")  Provance  led  a  rally  and  demon- 
stration at  the  United  States  Capitol  against 
the  Department  of  Energy.  It  was  organized 
by  the  anti-nuclear  Mobilization  for  Surviv- 
al coalition.  James  Bristol  is  the  A.F.S.C.'s 
leading  theorist  in  Justifying  support  of  rev- 
olutionary terrorist  movements.] 

Arms  Control  Association  (A.C.A.):  "While 
Bill  Kincaid  is  in  Britain  completing  an 
Adelphi  paper  on  future  military  technolo- 
gy. Marsha  McGraw  is  serving  as  director  of 
their  $200,000  yearly  operation  in  Washing- 
ton. During  GZ  week  (April  18-25)  they  are 
willing  to  provide  speakers  and  technical 
support— which  is  ACA's  essential  role  in 
any  case.  [Ground  Zero  week  is  a  scare- 
tactic  "educational"  project  organizing  a 
week  of  nationwide  local  activities  to  per 
suade    Americans    that    the    alternative    is 

either  Red  for  dead."] 

"Editorial  advisories  are  being  sent  to  1000 
medium-to-large  newspapers  around  the 
country  raising  three  questions:  How  can  a 
nuclear  war  start?  And  how  can  one  be  pre- 
vented? 

Ongoing  are  ACA's  25  or  so  yearly  brief 
ings  to  between  700  and  1000  academic  and 
diplomatic  people,  government  personnel 
and  aficionados  on  relevant  arms  control 
topics  .  .  .  ." 

[While  the  Arms  Control  association  is 
busy  indoctrinating  academics  and  govern- 
ment officials,  and  carrying  out  a  media 
campaign,  one  of  the  more  startling  projects 
(directly  involving  the  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
tary) is  t>eing  planned  by  two  U.S.  retired 
rear  admirals.  Gene  La  Rocque  and  Eugene 
J.  Carroll.] 

Center  For  Defense  Information  ( C.D.I. ): 
•  On  June  15  and  16.  1982.  during  the  UN 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament.  CDI  will 
host  a  conference  of  retired  military  officers 
from  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries  to 
discuss  how  a  nuclear  war  would  be  fought/ 
avoided,   a   first-time   ever  event.   Admiral 
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Hyman  Rickover  will  be  approached  about 
participating. 

[During  the  Vietnam  War  period.  Wash 
Ington's  Marxist  I.P.S.  think-tank  began  de- 
veloping a  network  of  disaffected  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partments, Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Prom  these  contacts  have  been  developed 
spin-off  projects  including  C.D.I.  In  1975. 
Admiral  La  Rocque  was  a  guest  in  Moscow 
of  the  Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
Defectors  from  the  Institute  confirm  that 
many  of  the  staff  are  K.O.B.  officers,  and 
that  it  provides  advice  to  both  the  Politburo 
and  the  K.O.B.  on  trends  and  opportunities 
in  America.  Last  year.  Admiral  La  Rocque 
organized  a  meeting  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican ""peace  activists"  in  Holland  in  which 
retired  NATO  officers  active  with  the  World 
Peace  Council  were  prominent.  Disclosure 
of  C.D.I. 's  plans  to  Import  retired  Commu- 
nist generals  follows  a  World  Peace  Council 
Bureau  meeting  in  Copenhagen  last  Janu- 
ary which  included  a  conference  of  two 
dozen  former  N.A.T.O.  and  Warsaw  Pact 
"generals  and  admirals  for  peace."] 

"In  the  nearer  future.  CDI  is  hosting, 
along  with  the  Washington  Interreligious 
Staff  Council,  a  two-day  conference  for  100 
religious  leaders  from  around  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  There  will  be  a  trip  to  the  Penta- 
gon and  a  reception/dinner  at  the  Army/ 
Navy  Club.  Speakers  will  include  a  repre- 
sentative of  E^jgene  Rostow.  Senator 
Warner  and  Representatives  Les  Aspin  and 
Ron  Dellums."" 

Clergy  And  Laity  Concerned  (C.A.L.C.): 
""On  February  17  CALC  released  an  open 
letter  to  the  Congress  speaking  out  against 
the  El  Salvador  military  Intervention.  .  .  . 
Co-Director  John  Collins  [an  endorser  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Council's  national  confer- 
ence last  November]  reported  that  over  400 
top  leaders  In  the  major  religious  denomina- 
tions signed  this  letter  and  the  press  confer- 
ence was  covered  by  AP.  Time  Magazine  and 
many  other  news  outlets. 

"Formed  in  1965  as  the  Elmergency  Com- 
mittee of  Clergy  and  Laymen  concerned 
about  Vietnam,  this  organization  had  a  list 
of  50.000  supporters  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
That  list  dwindled  to  2.000  until  Liz  Broder 
began  to  build  the  supporters  again  with 
direct  mail  four  years  ago.  The  current  list 
of  supporters  is  20.000  and  Broder  hopes  to 
add  another  3.000  this  year. 

""Along  with  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  CALC  is  sponsoring  a  two-week 
visit  to  the  United  States,  beginning  March 
20.  of  10  major  European  peace  leaders.  In 
groups  of  two.  traveling  to  nine  cities,  they 
will  reach  a  total  of  36  cities  .  .  .  over  the 
period.  There  will  also  be  several  N.Y.  meet- 
ings, including  one  with  the  N.Y.  Times  edi- 
torial Board,  and  another  on  March  21  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  for 
funders. 

""CALC  has  been  most  active  in  the  forma- 
tion ...  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze 
Campaign,  participating  on  the  steering 
committee  and  involving  a  number  of  the  42 
CALC  chapters  in  the  Freeze  Conferences. 

""CALC  is  also  a  co-si>onsor  of  the  Peace 
Sabbath.  May  28-31.  a  weekend  of  worship 
and  witness  to  spread  the  word.  They  have 
been  active  around  the  plans  for  the  Special 
Session  [on  Disarmament]  as  well,  and  John 
Collins  has  been  participating  in  the  [June 
12th]  rally  committee  too."* 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker. 

WASHiNcron.  D.C., 

April  28,  1982. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  FoLrr  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Thohas  p.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch.  D.D..  former 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
power  of  His  mia/it— Ephesians  6:  10. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God, 
cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  minds  by 
the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
that  we  may  truly  love  Thee  and 
worthily  serve  Thee  this  day.  May  our 
spirits  be  with  Thee  and  Thy  Spirit 
live  in  us  as  we  endeavor  to  keep  free- 
dom and  justice  and  peace  alive  in  our 
world. 

We  pause  in  Thy  presence  as  we  re- 
member our  beloved  colleague,  John 
M.  Ashbrook,  who  has  left  us  and  now 
is  with  Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for  his 
genuine  spirit  and  for  the  great  contri- 
bution he  made  to  this  body  and  to 
our  country.  Comfort  his  faunily  with 
Thy  presence  and  strengthen  them  for 
these  hours.  Keep  them  and  us  strong 
and  steady  this  day  and  all  the  days 
that  are  to  come.  Amen. 


Washington,  D.C. 

AprU  28.  1982. 
President  Ronald  W.  Reaoan. 
77i«  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  I  am  as  con- 
cerned as  you  are  about  the  present  budget 
impasse.  Last  night  I  spent  several  hours 
meeting  with  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
Appropriations.  Budget,  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees.  We  were  all  In  agree- 
ment that,  although  we  are  Democrats,  we 
are  Americans  first. 

Therefore,  as  a  last  gesture  of  statesman- 
ship before  I  retire.  I  am  prepared  to  break 
ranks  with  the  Democratic  party  and  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  that  I  can  bring 
thirty  of  my  colleagues  with  me  to  vote  for 
your  budget  as  submitted.  Of  course,  I  will 
do  this  only  when  you  have  delivered  every 
Member  of  your  Republican  party  to  vote 
for  your  budget.  By  doing  this,  you  will  be 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  the 
Republicans  will  be  serving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Republican  party,  and  I,  along 
with  my  hearty  band  of  Democrats,  will 
show  our  dedication  to  truth.  Justice  and 
the  American  Way  by  providing  you  with 
sufficient  votes  to  pass  the  Ronald  W. 
Reagan  Memorial  Budget.  Of  course.  If  you 
cannot  bring  your  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  for 
your  budget  as  submitted,  the  deal  is  off. 

Best  wishes. 

Peace  and  friendship, 

John  L.  BtntTON. 
Member  of  Consfress. 

Mr.  President,  put  up  or  shut  up. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  nile  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


OFFER  OF  CONCILIATION  ON 
BUDGET  IMPASSE 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  written  the  following  letter 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C: 


The  House  has  before  it  two  pieces 
of  legislation  which  I  introduced  last 
year  that  would  be  of  tremendous  aid 
to  the  volunteer  effort  of  the  Nation. 
One  bill.  H.R.  767,  recognizes  the 
value  of  volunteer  work  by  granting  a 
tax  credit  to  volunteers  who  do  more 
than  40  hours  per  year  of  charitable 
work.  The  credit  would  be  computed 
by  multiplying  the  prevailing  mini- 
mum wage  times  the  number  of  hours 
the  volunteer  has  worked  up  to  a  total 
of  $750  per  taxpayer.  This  credit 
would,  in  a  small  way,  make  the  lives 
of  our  volunteers  easier.  My  second 
bill.  H.R.  768.  would  give  volunteers 
the  same  mileage  deduction  that  busi- 
ness people  now  enjoy.  The  volunteer 
mileage  bill  has  already  attracted  over 
170  cosponsor,  and  over  50  supporting 
organizations. 

To  date  the  White  House  has  chosen 
not  to  support  these  bills.  Voluntarism 
may  be  chic,  but  its  not  supported. 
Maybe  next  year  all  the  volunteers 
can  have  lunch  in  the  rose  garden,  all 
84  million  of  them,  all  wondering  if 
lunch  is  all  they  deserve. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  handful  of  America's  volun- 
teers were  honored  with  a  limcheon  in 
the  rose  garden.  One  lunch,  once  a 
year  for  the  8V4  billion  hours  that  vol- 
unteers have  given— hours  of  their 
lives  selflessly  donated  to  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Those  same  volimteers  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  inflation  without 
the  tax  credits  that  megacorporations 
enjoy.  And  many  of  them  are  on  fixed 
incomes,  facing  the  fears  of  medicare 
cuts,  social  security  cuts,  and  pension 
cuts.  They  deserve  our  help. 

Think  for  a  minute  about  the  volun- 
teers in  your  own  neighborhood.  The 
single  mother  who  works  all  day,  and 
comes  home  to  lead  the  Girl  Scout 
troop.  The  elderly  widower  on  a  fixed 
income  who  becomes  a  foster  grand- 
parent. The  yoimg  unemployed  auto 
worker  who  steps  forward  to  be  a  big 
brother.  Do  not  these  people,  and 
these  acts  of  love  deserve  the  kind  of 
help  that  we  can  give  them  through  a 
little  bit  of  tax  relief. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  "SIS"  DALEY 
HONORED  BY  CATHOUC  WAR 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1 
Mrs.  Eleanor  "Sis"  Daley,  the  wife  of 
the  late  and  great  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Richard  J.  Daley,  will  be 
honored  at  a  gala  banquet  and  dance 
by  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  Depart- 
ment of  Illinois  Convention,  with  the 
honoree's  son,  Richard  M.  Daley,  the 
State's  attorney  of  Cook  County,  as 
the  guest  speaker.  It  should  be  quite 
an  occasion  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  the  evening  that  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  such  a  wonderful  person  as  Sis 
Daley. 

Devoted  wife,  mother,  grandmother, 
citizen.  Sis  has  in  the  most  unassum- 
ing way  had  the  profoundest  impact 
on  the  lives  of  countless  people.  She  is 
resijected;  indeed,  revered,  and  the  af- 
fection that  the  people  of  Chicago  feel 
for  her  is  deep  and  true.  It  is  reflected 
in  their  smiles  and  handshakes  and 
hugs  when  they  greet  this  gracious 
lady. 

Sis  could  have  easily  taken  on  the 
airs  of  a  woman  of  position  and  power. 
She  never  has.  She  is  straightforward 
and  true  to  herself  and  devoted  to  her 
family  and  coimtry.  It  was  her  warmth 
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and  her  wisdom  that  gave  our  late 
mayor  the  sanctuary  he  needed.  It  was 
the  home  she  created  that  provided 
the  privacy  and  love  that  meant  a 
solid  family.  Mayor  Daley  once  said, 
when  asked  to  what  he  credited  his 
success,  "I  was  fortunate  to  have  mar- 
ried a  great  woman,  a  great  mother." 

Married  in  1936,  Eleanor  Gullfoyle 
and  Richard  J.  Daley,  were  to  be  quite 
an  impressive  team.  She  ran  his  first 
campaign  that  year,  which  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  next  40  years  theirs 
would  continue  to  be  a  marriage  of  vic- 
tories, and  of  great  love.  They  raised 
seven  children  in  the  midst  of  the 
busiest  of  lives  and  it  is  to  her  children 
and  grandchildren  Sis  continues  to  be 
devoted.  Through  all  the  years  as  the 
wife  of  the  mayor  of  the  Nation's 
second  largest  city  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  political  figures  the 
Nation  has  known.  Sis  was  the  bul- 
wark, the  one  equally  at  ease  arrang- 
ing the  family  Christmas  Eve  festivi- 
ties or  greeting  royalty. 

I  commend  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans for  selecting  Sis  Daley  for  their 
convention  honor  award.  This  woman 
has  exemplified  what  is  great  and 
good  about  ourselves  as  loving  human 
beings,  as  family  members,  as  active 
citizens  whose  patriotism  serves  as  a 
guiding  light  for  others.  I  know  my 
colleagues  Join  with  me  In  saluting 
Eleanor  "Sis"  Daley,  one  of  our  coun- 
try's truly  great  ladles. 


NEED  FOR  HEARINGS  ON  DPT 
VACCINA-nONS 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  I  rose  to  discuss  a  situation  with 
regard  to  the  DPT  vaccination  shots. 
Thousands  of  calls  have  been  taken 
with  regard  to  this  problem  and  possi- 
ble reaction. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  313)  simply  to  call  for  hearings  on 
this  subject.  Every  child  in  America  is 
required  to  take  these  shots.  I  ask  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  as  many  Members  as 
possible.  I  think  these  questions  de- 
serve an  answer  and  it  should  be  on 
the  public  record. 


SUMMIT  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  hour  the  President  is  meeting  at 
the  Capitol  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  This  summit  conference  on 
the  budget  had  its  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1982.  when  the  President  sub- 


mitted his  budget  proposal  projecting, 
on  that  date,  a  deficit  for  fiscal  1983  of 
$91.5  billion. 

The  business  community  looked 
beyond  the  President's  budget  to  the 
real  numbers  and  calculated  a  differ- 
ent deficit — almost  twice  the  amount 
reported  by  the  President. 

The  debate  that  followed  has  re- 
vealed the  real  deficit  to  be  about  $182 
billion.  That  truth  has  set  the  people 
free  to  face  the  grim  reality  of  the 
President's  economic  policy. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  today 
that  the  President's  budget  "deficits 
add  up  to  $750  billion  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985.  That  repre- 
sents a  75-percent  rise  in  4  years  over 
the  $1  trillion  deficit  that  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  past  two  centuries  of 
United  States  history." 

To  recognize  the  grim  reality  of  the 
budget  is  the  first  step  toward  repair- 
ing the  economic  policy  needed  to  deal 
with  it. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28. 1»82] 

Economic  Scute  Obim  Rkaltty  op  thk 

Bttsor 

(By  Leonard  Silk) 

The  grim  reality  needs  to  be  faced:  The 
budget  is  out  of  control.  tTnless  President 
Reagan  makes  a  remarkable  deal  with  Con- 
gressional leaders  In  a  meeting  with  them 
today,  the  nation  (aces  a  string  of  the  big- 
gest deficits  In  Its  history.  And.  If  nothing 
dramatic  is  done  now.  those  deficits  will 
climb  In  the  next  few  years,  weakening  the 
national  economy. 

Congressional  and  White  House  budget 
negotiators,  although  unable  to  effect  a  def- 
icit-shrinking compromise  In  the  face  of  a 
deadlock  between  President  Reagan  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr..  have  at  least  been  facing  up  to  that  re- 
ality. They  have  agreed  that,  without  addi- 
tional budget  savings,  the  following  figures 
wUl  result  from  the  President's  program: 

Expenditures  will  climb  from  $742  billion 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  to  $827  billion  In 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  $918  billion  In  1984  and 
$1,013  billion  in  1985.  In  the  aggregate, 
counting  both  military  and  social  outlays, 
this  represents  hardly  any  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  increase  In  Government  spending. 

But  tax  revenues  wUl  climb  much  more 
slowly,  thanks  to  the  huge  tax  cuts  in  the 
works  and  to  more  sluggish  growth  than  the 
Administration  assumed  when  It  prepared 
the  budget.  Revenues  are  now  projected  to 
rise  from  $623  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  $845  billion  In  fiscal  year  1983,  $702 
billion  in  1984  and  $780  billion  In  1985. 

As  a  result,  the  deficit  gap  will  widen  from 
$119  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  1982  U>  $182 
billion  in  1983,  $216  billion  In  1984  and  $233 
billion  in  1985.  Those  deficits  add  up  to  $750 
billion  for  the  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1985.  That  represenU  a  75  percent  rise  in 
four  years  over  the  $1  trllUon  deficit  that 
had  accumulated  in  the  past  two  centuries 
of  United  States  history. 

Projections  by  the  Conference  Board,  a  re- 
spected business  research  group,  put  the 
deflclU  at  $175  billion  per  year  for  1986  and 
1987.  The  result  would  be  a  total  deficit  of 
$1,100  billion  for  the  six  years  starting  with 
this  year,  more  than  doubling  the  national 
debt.  Financing  that  deficit  threatens  to 
drain  private  savings,  keep  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates,  drag  the  economy. 


The  projections  of  the  Congressional  and 
White  House  budget  negotiators  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  real  gross  national 
product  win  decline  by  nine-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent this  year,  but  will  grow  by  4.5  percent 
in  1983,  4.1  percent  in  1984  and  3.7  percent 
in  1985. 

Those  are  more  cautious  assumptions 
than  those  used  by  the  Administration  in 
framing  the  budget  last  January.  It  assumed 
then  that  real  G.N. P.  would  Increase  by  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  this  year  and  by  5.2  per- 
cent in  1983,  5  percent  in  1984  and  4.7  per- 
cent in  1985. 

The  budget  negotiators  have  assumed 
that  inflation,  as  measured  by  the  G.N.P. 
deflator,  a  broad  gauge  of  price  movement, 
will  rise  by  7.4  percent  in  1982,  7.3  percent 
In  1983,  6.6  percent  in  1984  and  6  percent  in 
1985.  In  January  the  Administration  as- 
sumed that  Inflation  this  year  would  be  7.9 
percent,  falling  to  6  percent  in  1983,  5  per- 
cent in  1984  and  4.7  percent  In  1985. 

The  budget  negotiators  have  accepted 
about  90  percent  of  the  technical  re-estl- 
mates  ntade  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  of  the  original  costs  projected  by  the 
Administration;  these  generally  raise  the 
deficit  projections. 

While  the  negotiators  have  sought  to  be 
realistic,  they  could  be  wide  of  the  mark  If 
economic  conditions  changed  drastically 
from  those  that  they  are  assuming.  Some  of 
the  president's  outside  economic  advisers 
have  encouraged  him  to  stick  with  his  basic 
budget  plan,  suggesting  that  a  resurgent 
economy  can  still  get  him  through.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  adopted  the  slogan,  'If  it  ain't 
broke  don't  fix  it,"  made  famous  by  Bert 
Lance,  President  Carter's  budget  director. 

Negotiators  including  Senators  Pete  Do- 
menlcl  and  Bob  Dole  on  the  Republican  side 
and  Senator  Ernest  F.  HoUlngs  and  Repre- 
sentatives James  R.  Jones  and  James  C. 
Wright  on  the  Democratic  side  consider 
such  optimism  ill  founded. 

Acknowledging  the  uncertainties  in  deficit 
forecasting.  Raymond  Scheppach,  deputy 
director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
said  last  week  that  he  preferred  to  make 
projections  within  a  range  of  $50  billion, 
and  would  put  the  probable  deficits  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  as  falling  between  $150  bil- 
lion and  $200  billion,  the  fiscal  year  1984  be- 
tween $200  billion  and  $250  billion,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1985  between  $250  billion  and 
$300  billion,  unless  substantial  budget  sav- 
ings were  made. 

But  deep  cuts  from  such  levels  are  not  yet 
in  sight.  It  takes  optimism  to  see  the  negoti- 
ations achieving  budget  savings  of  as  much 
as  $40  billion  to  $50  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  from  the  currently  projected  level 
of  $182  billion.  And  bigger  cuU  in  the  •out" 
years  are  not  yet  in  prospect. 

Indeed,  given  the  clash  of  ideologies  and 
politics  between  a  Social  Darwinist  In  the 
White  House  and  a  New  Dealer  as  leader  of 
the  Democrats  in  Congress,  the  deadlock 
may  not  be  broken,  and  budget  chaos  could 
well  ensue. 

But  the  more  pragmatic  budget  negotia- 
tors are  still,  though  a  bit  desperately, 
hanging  in.  They  are  afraid  that  if  they  fail 
to  reach  a  compromise  on  lower  deficit 
levels  now,  not  just  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
but  the  years  beyond,  the  problem  will  grow 
a  lot  worse. 


PECA  INTEREST  BILL 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  reduce  a  hidden, 
but  very  real  Incentive  to  Inefficiency 
In  Government.  In  recent  times,  the 
private  sector,  and  Indeed  the  Govern- 
ment have  become  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  time  value  of  money.  Today's 
high  Interest  rates  have  deepened  our 
understanding    of    the    axiom    that 
money,  too.  has  Its  price.  The  IRS,  for 
example,  raised  the  rate  of  Interest 
due  on  delinquent  taxes  to  20  percent 
this  year.  Likewise,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  Is  consid- 
ering the  cost  of  money  In  Its  recent 
reporting  of  a  bill  requiring  that  Inter- 
est l)e  paid  to  private  businesses  the 
Government  owes  money  under  con- 
tracts for  goods  and  services.  The  full 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  similar 
bill.  It  is  noteworthy,  then,  that  liter- 
ally   millions    of    dollars    are    being 
snatched  yearly  from  the  pockets  of 
Americans— not    through    taxes,    Mr. 
Speaker— but  because  the  Government 
owes  them  money,   and  the  debt  Is 
overdue. 

The  particular  program  our  bill 
deals  with  Is  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  (FECA). 
Its  benefits  are  analogous  to  those 
provided  under  workers'  compensation 
programs  administered  by  the  States 
for  employees  Injured  In  the  private 
sector.  The  Federal  program,  however. 
Is  supposed  to  protect  those  workers 
who  are  injured  while  working  for  the 
Federal  Government:  The  engineers; 
forest  workers;  lab  technicians;  as  well 
as  administrative  and  clerical  people 
who  report  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam 
every  day.  The  Labor  Standards  Sub- 
committee has  found,  however,  that 
the  benefits  which  are  supposed  to 
protect  these  workers  from  economic 
loss  as  a  result  of  Federal  on-the-job 
injuries  are  often  delayed  for  months 
and  even  years,  leaving  the  claimant 
strapped— sometimes  financially 

ruined.  Under  the  Federal  program, 
not  one  penny  of  Interest  Is  paid  to 
the  claimant  on  accumulated  benefits 
even  If  they  represent  years  of  delay 
in  processing  and  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  makes  no  difference  If  the  claimant 
has  to  borrow  money  at  today's  high 
rates  to  survive. 

In  connection  with  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings,  we  found  that  from 
June  30,  1981,  to  July  1.  1982,  the 
Office  of  Workers  Compensation  Pro- 
grams, which  administers  the  Federal 
comp  program,  made  2,820  Indlvldusd 
payments  In  the  range  of  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  During  that  time  the  Office 
made  1.196  pasrments  In  the  range  of 
$10,000  to  $20,000;  and  600  payments 
of  $20,000  or  more.  Since  lump-sum 
payments  under  the  program  are  very 
rare,  these  sizable  accumulated  pay- 
ments are  an  indication  that  too  many 
claimants    are    waiting    months    and 


months  for  the  money  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  If  interest  had  been  paid 
on  these  amounts  at  a  flat  annual  20- 
percent  rate— the  rate  the  IRS  charges 
delinquent  taxpayers— it  would  have 
ranged  from  some  $6  to  $7  million. 

Our  bill,  which  we  hope  wlU  be  in- 
corporated Into  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  being  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, would  do  the  following: 

First,  require  that  any  approved  pay- 
ment to  a  FECA  claimant  which  is  de- 
layed for  more  than  6  months  will 
bear  the  same  rate  of  Interest  IRS 
charges  for  delinquent  taxes: 

Second,  provide  that  this  interest  be 
paid  on  a  50-50  shared  basis  by  the 
Office  of  Workers  Compensation  and 
the  claimant's  employing  agency— 
both  of  which  have  major  roles  in  the 
claims  process; 

Third,  provide  that  the  claimant 
would  be  entitled  to  the  Interest 
unless  the  delay  In  payment  was  the 
result  of  the  claimant's  failure  to  re- 
spond to  a  request  for  Information  or 
required  medical  examination  within 
45  days  of  the  request. 

Several  of  the  State  laws  regulating 
private  sector  compensation  require 
Interest  or  penalties  for  delayed  pay- 
ments, so  our  proposal  Is  not  without 
precedent.  A  further  point  is  that  a 
Federal  comp  claimant  only  has  re- 
course through  the  FECA  program. 
He  or  she  cannot  go  to  court  to  obtain 
a  compensation  benefit  or  settlement, 
with  or  without  Interest.  The  law  does 
not  allow  court  review  or  review  by 
other  officials  of  claims  denied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  inefficiency  of 
the  FECA  program  then  is  a  primary 
concern,  since  there  is  no  further 
means  under  the  law  for  a  claimant  to 
obtain  benefits. 

The  present  administration  came 
Into  office  agreeing  with  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  that  something  must  be 
done  to  improve  cumbersome.  Ineffi- 
cient Government  programs.  To  shift 
this  responslbUlty  to  the  rightful 
beneficiaries  of  a  program  by  making 
It  harsher  and  less  responsive  to  their 
needs,  as  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed In  Its  amendments  to  FECA,  Ig- 
nores the  real  problem  of  maladmlnls- 
tered  bureaucracy.  We  will  try  to  get  a 
start  on  this  problem  with  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  work 
with  us  to  support  It. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EMDN  LUIS  A.  FERRfi 
AT  INTERAMERICAN  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  as  part  of  the  Inter  American 
Music  Festival,  there  will  be  a  tribute 
to  the  artists  of  Puerto  Rico  at  which 
time  Don  Luis  A.  Ferrfe,  one  of  the 


most  outstanding  Puerto  Rlcans  of  the 
century,  will  be  honored. 

Don  Luis  A.  Ferre,  78,  is  a  former 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  and  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  senator.  Industrial- 
ist, art  collector,  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  philanthropist.  Don  Luis,  as  he  Is 
affectionately  known  throughout 
Puerto  Rico,  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  And  In 
return,  he  has  received  the  devotion  of 
our  people. 

Don  Luis'  political  and  civic  career 
spans  more  than  50  years.  He  helped 
draft  the  constitution  of  Puerto  Rico 
proposing  Important  amendments  In 
1951-52.  From  1953  to  1957.  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Puerto  Rico  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1965,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed  him  to 
the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission on  the  Political  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He  was  the  leading 
Puerto  Rlcan  exponent  of  statehood  In 
the  group  made  up  of  legislators  and 
other  leaders  from  the  U.S.  mainland 
and  Puerto  Rico.  He  continues  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  cause  of  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  has  been  the 
mentor  of  many  of  our  political  lead- 
ers. I  personally  think  of  him  as  a 
great  inspiration  to  my  own  political 
life. 

In  1988  Don  Luis  A.  Perr6  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  During 
his  4-year  term  he  helped  to  place 
Puerto  Rico  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  politics.  One  of  his  main 
concerns  was  establishing  a  friendlier 
relationship  between  the  people  and 
their  government.  He  Joined  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference  to  insure 
this  friendship.  Later,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference. 

Don  Luis  Is  a  man  Instilled  with  a 
love  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  One  of 
his  greatest  contributions  to  the  art 
world  and  Puerto  Rico  Is  the  Ponce 
Museum  of  Art.  Situated  In  a  city  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  the 
museum  houses  a  wlderanglng  collec- 
tion of  art  works,  many  from  Ferrfe's 
personal  collection.  He  contributed 
and  raised  funds  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  museum  which  was  de- 
signed by  Edward  Durrell  Stone. 

One  of  Don  Luis'  most  enduring  civic 
achievements  Is  the  Ferr6  Foundation. 
The  foundation  has  not  only  provided 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Ponce  Museum  of  Art,  but  has  also 
served  to  promote  the  Island's  arts  and 
culture  as  well  as  aiding  other  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  welfare  institu- 
tions and  objectives. 

A  1924  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Don 
Luis  Is  a  member  and  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  trustees  of  MIT 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  has  been 
chief  benefactor  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  of  which  he  Is 
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also  a  trustee.  He  has  been  associated 
with  positions  of  leadership  with  civic 
organizations  such  as  Lions  Interna- 
tional, the  YMCA.  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children,  and  Puerto 
Rico's  Inter-American  University. 

Don  Luis  A.  Perr6  has  received  many 
honors  and  awards.  He  is  a  knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an 
honor  bestowed  upon  him  by  Pope 
John  XXIII  in  1959  and  he  received 
the  Hoover  Medal  and  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein Commemorative  Award  in  1971. 
A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  he  is  an  accom- 
plish pianist. 

I  join  in  this  tribute  to  Don  Luis  A. 
Ferr6.  a  man  whose  leadership,  dedica- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  society  and 
mankind  has  rightly  merited  his  being 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Music  Festival  this  year. 


envied  by  many  much  larger  metropol- 
itan areas. 

We  all  hope  Americans  will  demon- 
strate a  continuing  commitment  to 
voluntarism  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
really  am  proud  to  recognize  today 
three  organizations  in  my  own  home 
State  who  have  made  that  hope  a  re- 
ality. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SOME 
SPECIAL  VOLUNTEERS 

(Mr.  LUNDINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  called  upon  all  Amer- 
icans to  participate  in  the  volimteer 
activities  which  support  communities 
throughout  this  Nation.  His  appeal 
has  encouraged  many  citizens  to  be 
more  committed  to  their  community 
and  more  selfless  in  sharing  their  own 
time  and  special  skills.  It  has  also  fo- 
cused public  attention  on  the  contribu- 
tions which  so  many  volunteers  and 
charitable  organizations  have  made 
over  the  years. 

I  am  really  proud  that  three  organi- 
zations from  my  own  39th  Congres- 
sional District  will  share  two  national 
awards  during  National  Volunteer 
Week.  It  was  my  privilege  to  nominate 
these  volunteer  organizations  for 
awards  they  well  deserved. 

These  organizations  are  the  New 
York  State  Volunteer  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation, the  St.  Francis  Hospital  Guild 
of  Olean,  N.Y.,  and  the  Olean  General 
Hospital  Auxiliary,  of  Olean. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  inspiration 
for  volunteers  everywhere  thain  the 
example  set  by  the  New  York  State 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association 
which  this  year  celebrates  more  than 
100  years  of  service.  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  who  risk  their 
very  lives,  without  compensation,  to 
serve  their  communities.  Msmy  com- 
munities in  New  York  depend  entirely 
on  volunteer  fire  protection. 

I  also  salute  the  St.  Francis  Hospital 
Guild  and  the  Olean  General  Hospital 
Auxiliary  for  their  marked  success  in 
fundraising  and  for  overcoming  the 
temptations  of  partisanship  and  com- 
petition to  form  a  unique  partnership 
providing  the  city  of  Olean  with  ad- 
vanced medical  equipment   and   care 


SHOULD  WE  PULL  OUR  TROOPS 
FROM  EUROPE? 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  sev«-al 
of  my  respected  colleagues  have  sug- 
gested in  recent  days  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  abandon 
the  European  sJliance  and  withdraw 
our  troops  from  Europe.  Certainly,  no 
one  can  deny  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  ourselves  and  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Howev- 
er. I  believe  that  the  removal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  European  soil  would 
constitute  an  enormous  mistake— one 
which  would  play  directly  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  acceler- 
ate the  decline  of  the  Elast-West  bal- 
ance of  power. 

The  world  has  become  a  different 
place  since  NATO  was  created  and 
U.S.  troops  were  committed  to  it. 
Soviet  military  growth  is  seriously 
threatening  the  security  of  Europe  as 
the  United  States-Soviet  balance  has 
moved  from  clear  U.S.  superiority  to 
one  of  uncertainty,  with  powerful  mo- 
mentum In  favor  of  the  Soviets.  At  the 
same  time,  our  economic  interdepen- 
dency  with  Europe  has  Increased  dra- 
matically. In  1945.  the  United  States 
produced  and  consumed  half  the 
world's  goods.  Today,  our  European 
and  Pacific  Allies  collectively  produce 
more  than  the  United  States.  Obvious- 
ly, as  we  found  In  two  World  Wars,  the 
security  of  Europe  and  ourselves  are 
inextricably  linked.  Despite  variances 
of  opinion  between  the  United  States 
and  our  NATO  Allies,  it  has  been  the 
alliance  which  has  maintained  a  bal- 
ance of  power  and  kept  the  peace  for 
the  last  30  years,  and  it  is  American 
troops  in  Europe  which  are  the  center- 
piece of  the  alliance. 

Within  the  alliance,  various  points 
of  view  regarding  defense  burden  shar- 
ing should  be  expected  to  exist  where 
individual  nationalistic  interests  are 
Involved.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
gap  now  exists  between  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  U.S.  defense  effort  and 
that  of  our  allies.  However,  the  basic 
reason  for  that  is  that  the  United 
States  is  now  attempting  to  quickly  re- 
verse the  serious  decline  in  our  mili- 
tary power  and  make  up  for  nearly  a 
generation  of  neglect  in  our  military 
programs.  The  allies.  In  contrast,  have 
steadily  increased  military  spending  by 
2  or  3  percent  for  more  than  a  decade. 


In  addition,  we  should  recognize  that 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  alliance 
have  been  created  by  the  vacillations 
of  direction  and  policy  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  from  1976  to  1980 
was  one  long  series  of  about-faces 
which  left  our  E^iropean  friends  won- 
dering about  American  resolve  and 
purpose.  The  neutron  bomb  episode  is 
a  case  In  point.  My  friend  and  col- 
league from  Arizona  has  stated  that 
the  governments  of  Europe  "will  have 
no  part"  of  the  neutron  Ixjmb's  de- 
ployment. It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  reluctance  to  accept  this 
needed  weapon  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Europeans  first  agreed  to  the 
bomb's  deployment,  only  to  have  the 
rug  pulled  out  from  under  them  by 
the  former  administration.  Can  you 
Imagine  how  American  resolve  would 
be  questioned  if  we  were  to  begin  to 
remove  our  European  troops? 

Certainly,  Europe  must  be  expected 
to  do  its  part  to  maintain  allied  force 
levels.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  dip- 
lomatic overtures,  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  direction.  For  example, 
German  Chancellor  Schmidt  has  con- 
tinually reaffirmed  his  commitment  to 
our  side  of  the  allismce.  The  ruling 
West  German  Social  Democratic  Party 
recently  backed  up  the  Chancellor's 
words  by  rejecting  2  to  1.  a  moratori- 
um on  North  Atlantic  plans  to  deploy 
new  nuclear  missiles  In  Europe.  "This 
reaffirms  a  similar  strong  commitment 
made  last  year  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  In  other  words,  the  Europe- 
an request  for  theater  nuclear  force 
modernization  is  steadfast.  One  can 
only  wonder,  in  light  of  recent  con- 
gressional statements,  about  our  re- 
solve to  maintain  nuclear  parity  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to 
separate  the  alliance,  as  the  anticipat- 
ed deployment  of  U.S.  Pershing  mis- 
siles and  other  NATO  activities  place  a 
restraint  on  the  expansion  of  its  stra- 
tegic position.  The  removal  of  our 
troops  would  put  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  Into  question  and  would 
probably  destroy  any  possibility  of 
further  essential  cooperation.  The 
Western  alliance  needs  the  United 
Stales  for  Its  protection.  The  United 
States  also  needs  Its  friends  In  Europe. 
Although  there  Is  a  temptation  to 
strong-arm  Europe  by  threatening  to 
abandon  her  to  her  own  fate,  this 
clearly  would  not  serve  our  Interests. 
Just  as  we  cannot  return  to  the  era  of 
European  superiority,  we  should  also 
recognize  that  we  are  no  longer  living 
In  an  era  of  absolute  American  superi- 
ority. Thus,  we  should  look  for  closer 
cooperation  with  our  friends  overseas, 
rather  than  attempting  to  dictate 
policy  to  them,  and  thereby  opening  a 
wide  rift  across  the  alliance.  Elurope- 
ans  must  do  their  fair  share  for  the 
West's  defense.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 


ever, that  the  time  has  come  to  drasti- 
cally alter  U.S.  policy  in  a  way  which 
could  well  have  disastrous  effects  on 
the  balance  of  power. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  LEONID  BRAI- 
LOVSKY  TO  PURSUE  AN  EDU- 
CATION 

(Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  former  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  painfully 
aware  that  this  year  the  freshman 
class  Is  Incomplete.  This  year,  the 
freshmen  class  does  not  include 
Leonid  Brallovsky. 

Leonid  Brallovsky  was  11  when  his 
family  was  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel. 
Until  1975,  he  studied  in  one  of  the 
mathematical  institutes  in  Moscow. 
That  year  Leonid  refused  to  join  the 
Young  Communist  League.  He  became 
the  object  of  ridicule,  scorn,  and  antl- 
Semltlc  harassment,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  school.  He  cannot  study  at  a  uni- 
versity because  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Young  Communist  League  and  be- 
cause of  open  discrimination  against 
Jews. 

Because  no  college  would  accept 
him,  Leonid  was  forced  to  attend  a  vo- 
cational school  for  food  production. 
Leonid's  refusal  to  attend  this  school 
would  have  paved  the  way  for  con- 
scription into  the  army. 

Last  spring  Leonid  was  admitted  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
basis  of  his  academic  credentials.  Since 
the  time,  the  Penn  for  Brallovsky 
Committee  at  the  university  has 
worked  actively  for  his  release. 

I  share  the  opinion  of  the  Penn  for 
Brallovsky  Committee  that  Leonid 
should  be  granted  the  right  to  pursue 
his  education  in  the  field  of  his  choice, 
free  from  discrimination.  Today  I  sent 
a  letter  on  his  behalf  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  which  was  signed  by  many 
of  our  colleagues.  I  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance, and  I  urge  you  to  continue 
the  struggle  to  secure  Leonid's  release. 


D  1550 

THE  EVANS-CORCORAN 
HOUSING  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  hold  the  key  to  permitting  this 
body  to  address  a  pressing  natlonaJ 
need,  and  although  late,  there  is  still 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  housing 
industry  is  In  critical  need  of  assist- 
ance, and  you  hold  the  key  to  allowing 
us  to  stimulate  this  industry  and 
create  thousands  of  jobs— jobs  for  men 


and  women  who  stand  ready  to  build 
homes  for  Americans  locked  out  of 
homeownershlp  by  today's  high  Inter- 
est rates. 

You  hold  the  key,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
plan  which  will  provide  this  desperate- 
ly needed  help,  without  aggravating 
the  already  bloated  Federal  deficit. 

You  hold  the  key,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
giving  Members  of  this  House  a  real 
choice:  Continuing  to  subsidize  major 
oil  companies,  or  assisting  America's 
home  buyers,  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women,  and  craftsmen 
all  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unlock  the  door  that 
stands  between  so  many  hard-working 
Americans,  and  the  American  dream 
of  homeownershlp.  Let  this  body  con- 
sider the  Evans-Corcoran  housing  ini- 
tiative—and let  us  do  it  now,  before 
time  runs  out. 


VOLUNTARISM 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  day  many  millions  of  our  citizens 
throughout  the  country  give  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  a  multitude  of  vol- 
unteer service  organizations.  These 
compassionate  people  fill  a  critical 
void  between  private  and  public  serv- 
ices and  are  frequently  the  only  source 
of  aid  to  many  of  our  less  fortimate 
members  of  society. 

America  can  be  truly  proud  of  those 
who  give  so  unselfishly  and  tirelessly 
year  in  and  year  out.  Time  sind  time 
again,  the  people  of  our  Nation  have 
demonstrated  this  spirit  by  coming  to 
the  aid  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  their 
hour  of  need,  whether  by  collecting 
money,  food,  or  clothing,  or  simply  by 
spending  a  few  minutes  with  one  who 
has  no  one  else  with  whom  to  talk. 

But,  as  It  has  been  pointed  out  here 
today,  we  do  a  disservice  to  volunteers 
by  putting  a  price  tag  on  their  activi- 
ties. I  am,  therefore,  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponscr  of  H.R.  768,  the  volunteer 
mileage  bill,  to  provide  that  the  stand- 
ard mileage  rate  for  use  of  a  passenger 
automobile  which  may  be  used  in  com- 
puting the  charitable  cortribution  de- 
duction shall  be  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ard mileage  rate  which  may  be  used  In 
computing  the  business  expense  de- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  introduced 
legislation  of  my  own.  H.R.  6063,  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment to  accept  voluntary,  uncom- 
pensated services  from  persons  desir- 
ing to  provide  such  services  In  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  morale  and 
support  of  military  members  and  their 
families. 

I  think  both  of  these  measures  de- 
serve the  full  support  of  the  Congress 
as  a  way  of  showing  our  gratitude  and 
respect  for  the  work  of  America's  vol- 
unters. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  National 
Development  Investment  Act  which 
will  revise  our  economic  development 
program  and  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  However.  I 
must  state  that  my  support  basically 
revolves  around  my  ongoing  enthusi- 
asm for  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
and  that  I  do  have  reservations  with 
regard  to  the  portion  of  the  bill  that 
rewrites  programs  imder  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

While  I,  of  course,  would  like  to  see 
adequate  funding  indifinitely  for  the 
work  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  economic  and  budgetary 
realities  appear  to  foreclose  that 
option,  and  I  will  happily  support  the 
recommendations  of  the  13  Appalach- 
ian Governors  for  a  finish-up  plan  for 
the  Commission  programs.  In  1979,  I 
was  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  an  active 
gesture  of  my  support  for  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  The  structure  of  the 
ARC,  with  the  localities  determining 
needs  and  setting  priorities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  governments,  is 
both  reasonable  and  effective  in  ac- 
complishing their  goals.  Additionally, 
I  fully  support  completion  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  highway  system  as  a 
necessary  component  In  the  long-term 
economic  improvement  of  the  Appa- 
lachian area. 

In  considering  a  rewrite  of  the  pro- 
grams now  under  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  there  are  sev- 
eral concerns  which  are  addressed  in  a 
brief  outline  of  my  concept  for  a  work- 
able and  worthwhile  program  to  assist 
areas  in  providing  the  basic  infrastruc- 
ture for  future  economic  growth.  First, 
I  feel  that  such  assistance  should  be 
targeted  toward  rural  areas,  or  those 
political  subdivisions  with  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  less.  Second,  eligibil- 
ity for  the  grants  should  be  limited, 
for  the  first  tier,  to  those  political  sub- 
divisions with  an  unemployment  aver- 
age of  3  percent  above  the  national  av- 
erage for  the  6-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  month  in  which 
the  application  is  submitted,  deter- 
mined by  taking  a  rolling  average  of 
quarterly  unemployment  figures  for 
those  months  included,  as  authenticat- 
ed by  available  Federal  and/or  State 
statistical  data.  This  concept  would  In- 
clude the  requirement  that  each  appli- 
cant is  required  to  reaffirm  their  eligi- 
bility on  this  basis  with  any  subse- 
quent applications.  Second  tier  fund- 
ing would  be  available  for  applicants 
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showtnt  that  they  are  about  to  experi- 
ence dislocations  In  Industry  and/ or 
timlnnM  that  will  result  In  a  Job  loss 
for  the  area  which  will  equal  the  un- 
employment rate  of  S  percent  or  more 
above  the  national  average. 

Third,  the  concept  I  prefer  would 
authortie  funding  levels  for  economic 
development  assistance  at  t4S0  million 
In  fiscal  year  1»8S.  MOO  million  In 
fiscal  year  IMM.  and  IS60  million  In 
fiscal  year  IMS.  Decreased  funding  In 
the  outyears  as  projected  here  Is  based 
on  the  assumed  improvements  this 
targeted  concept  program  should 
affect  In  the  local  economies,  thus 
lessening  economic  distress  and  result- 
ant applications  for  assistance  as  the 
program  progresses. 

This  concept,  as  briefly  outlined,  is 
aimed  at  effectuating  economic  inde- 
pendence from,  rather  than  economic 
dependence  on,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Immediate  needs  and  realities 
would  be  addressed  by  this  program  of 
economic  improvement  to  plan  for  the 
objective  of  long-lasting  and  perma- 
nent job  creation  within  the  applicant 
areas,  as  well  as  providing  for  a  declin- 
ing deficit  in  the  outyears  by  assuming 
improvements  through  the  program 
and  a  decreasing  funding  obligation. 
As  the  economy  improves,  both  within 
the  applicant  areas  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  the  program  would  naturally 
phase  out  rather  than  burgeoning  Into 
one  of  greater  budgetary  needs  and 
greater  dependence  upon  the  Federal 
Oovemment  by  those  targeted  areas. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  sched- 
uling prompt  action  on  the  National 
Development  Investment  Act,  and  on 
the  Inclusion  of  language  to  enact  an 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
finish-up  program.  This  prompt  action 
on  consideration  of  the  bill  I  joined  in 
sponsoring  precludes  further  develop- 
ment at  this  time  of  the  concept  I 
have  set  forth  in  these  remarks.  How- 
ever, I  do  hope  these  ideas  can  be 
given  careful  and  adequate  attention 
as  the  Congress  continues  to  look  at 
assistance  programs  for  economic  de- 
velopment. Ideally,  I  would  prefer  to 
see  an  integration  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches, and  I  hope  this  possibility 
will  be  considered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  A  SERIES 
OF  GROUNDWATER  RE- 

CHARGE DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS 

(Mr.  BEREXTTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  17  arid 
and  semiarid  States  of  the  West  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  their  economic 
survival.  The  prime  source  of  water 
for  agricultural,  domestic,  municipal. 


and  Industrial  use  in  the  Great  Plains 
region  Is  the  underground  system  of 
aquifers  which  underlies  these  States. 
As  those  of  us  who  represent  thdse 
States  are  painfully  aware.  Increasing 
demand  upon  those  reserves  is  deplet- 
ii\g  our  once  plentiful  supply  of  fresh. 
pure  groundwater.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  predicted  that  some  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains  will  have  totally  depleted 
their  available  groundwater  supplies 
by  the  txim  of  the  century,  or  even 
sooner.  The  implications  of  these  dire 
forecasts  are  awesome.  Whole  areas  of 
the  country  will  face  drastically  al- 
tered conditions.  The  Impact  of  Inad- 
equate water  supplies  upon  agricultur- 
al production,  industrial  development, 
and  energy  production  will  be  stagger- 
ing. Economic  development  will  come 
to  a  standstill  without  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hydrologlsts  and  geolo- 
gists have  recently  begxm  to  suggest 
that  we  explore  the  possibility  of 
using  surface  water,  where  available, 
to  replenish  the  diminishing  grovmd- 
water  reserves  in  these  areas.  These 
are  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
an  abundance  of  surface  water  which 
could  be  used  to  recharge  these  declin- 
ing aquifers.  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach could  offer  a  feasible  and  cost- 
effective  alternative  to  economic  disas- 
ter. We  simply  must  take  action  to 
avoid  the  Inevitable  results  of  inad- 
equate water  supplies  In  these  areas. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation, 
along  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  from  the 
Great  Plains  States,  to  establish  a 
series  of  groundwater  recharge  demon- 
stration projects  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  approach.  This  modest 
program  would  target  those  areas  of 
the  worst  declines  and  the  best  possi- 
bility for  a  successful  recharge  project 
for  further  testing  of  the  concept. 
Projects  would  be  located  in  the  High 
Plains  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas.  Ne- 
braska. New  Mexico.  Oklahoma.  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming.  An  18- 
month  planning  phase  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  5-year  demonstration 
phase,  with  positive  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations for  construction  of  full- 
scale  projects  if  the  concept  proves 
feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  this  legislation,  and  to  join 
with  me  and  others  who  recognize  the 
pressing  need  for  an  effort  to  devise  a 
course  of  action  for  the  future  of  this 
important  food  and  energy  producing 
region  of  our  country. 


fiddling  while  the  economy  bums  and 
offering  only  partisan  politics  where 
statesmanship  is  obviously  needed. 

The  American  people  generally,  and 
the  financial  community  In  particular, 
In  the  wake  of  such  nonperformance, 
remain  correctly  skeptical  of  our  abili- 
ty to  hold  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
deficit  below  $100  billion,  or  Indeed,  to 
adopt  any  budget  at  all. 

The  young  men  and  women  who 
came  to  Congress  early  last  year  have 
been  treated  to  a  spectacle  of  unvar- 
nished partisanship,  dashing  their 
ideals  on  the  rocks  of  cynicism  and  dis- 
illusionment, and  making  all  who  care 
about  the  future  of  this  country 
wonder  whether  this  Congress  really 
has  the  capacity  to  govern  or  whether 
politics  has  been  elevated  to  so  high  a 
role  that  reason,  honest,  and  open 
dealing  and  fair  compromise  no  longer 
have  a  place  on  our  agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  short. 
American  people  wait  for  results. 
Those  leaders  of  either  party  who  be- 
lieve some  partisan  advantage  can  be 
pulled  from  the  ashes  of  failure  simply 
do  not  understand  the  American 
people.  The  blame  for  failure  will 
belong  to  all  of  us. 
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PARTISAN  POLITICS  AND  THE 

BUDGET  DEmcrr 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  for  months, 


PREVENTING  FEDERAL  PREEMP- 
TION OF  STATE  APPLIANCE  EF- 
FICIENCY STANDARDS 

(Mr.  OTTINGEIR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  contin- 
ue the  right  of  States  to  establish 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  home 
appliances.  The  Department  of  Energy 
recently  proposed  a  rule  which  if  pro- 
mulgated, would  not  only  fall  to  estab- 
lish efficiency  standards,  but  would 
also  preempt  all  existing  and  future 
State  standards.  My  bill  will  insure 
that  the  existing  right  of  States  to 
achieve  conservation  would  not  be  al- 
tered by  such  a  perverse  Federal  regu- 
lation. The  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  Issue  the  standards  required  by 
Congress  is  both  Illegal  smd  outra- 
geous. Studies  show  that  2  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  would  be  saved  by  the  year 
2005  and  consumers  would  save  up  to 
$19.3  billion.  To  prohibit  the  States 
from  acting  is  beyond  belief  and  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  principles  ap- 
plied to  local  responBlbility  to  the 
States  or  other  matters. 

Congressman  David  Stockman  in 
1978  best  set  forih  the  reasons  stand- 
ards are  needed  and  the  market  imper- 
fections which  require  a  legislative  so- 
lution: Congressman  Stockman,  now 
OMB  Director,  supporting  the  stand- 
ards, said: 


Now  that  consumers  are  faced  with  a 
sharply  rising  cost  of  electricity,  the  central 
policy  choice  for  Congress  is  whether  to  rely 
on  market  forces  alone  to  reverse  the  trend 
to  inefficient,  low  first-cost  appliances,  or 
whether  to  interpose  some  form  of  manda- 
tory efficiency  program. 

There  Is  some  reason  to  doubt  that 
nuu-ket  forces  alone  will  bring  about  the 
needed  shift  to  more  efficient  appliances. 
Numerous  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  testified  that  the  average 
consumer  looks  for  a  payback  from  higher 
purchase  prices  within  three  years.  In  the 
case  of  an  appliance  with  a  useful  life  of  10 
years,  this  short  payback  horizon  severely 
limits  the  amount  of  higher  purchase  price 
the  consumer  will  accept  in  choosing  a  more 
efficient  product  over  a  cheaper,  less  effi- 
cient product. 

A  second  reason  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
higher  electric  prices  in  changing  consumer 
appliance  buying  habits  is  a  lack  of  Informa- 
tion that  would  enable  consumers  to  Judge 
the  relative  efficiency  of  competing  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  a  widespread  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  little  Information  that  Is 
available 

A  third  reason  that  would  support  a  regu- 
latory approach  is  that  the  appliances  in 
many  new  residential  units  are  not  pur- 
chased by  the  user  but  are  purchased  by  the 
builder  who  will  continue  to  seek  appliances 
with  the  lowest  Initial  cost  without  regard 
to  increasing  electric  rates. 

In  the  face  of  these  factors  inhibiting  the 
operation  of  market  forces  in  the  consumer 
appliance  sector,  a  regulatory  program  de- 
signed to  Impose  life-cycle  cost  purchasing 
on  the  consumer  appears  Justified. 

Perhaps  most  Important  among 
these  factors  is  the  fact  that  over  50 
percent  of  such  major  home  appli- 
ances as  furnaces,  central  air  condi- 
tioners, and  water  heaters  are  pur- 
chased by  contractors  and  developers 
whose  major  concern  is  first  cost,  not 
energy  efficiency  or  operational  costs 
which  will  be  faced  by  the  long-term 
user. 

Under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  as  amended  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act, 
£>OE  was  required  to  issue  standards 
setting  minimum  energy  efficiency 
levels  for  major  home  appliances  no 
later  than  January  2.  1981. 

The  DOE  Secretary  was  directed  to 
prescribe  standards  for  13  specified 
consumer  products:  P'irst,  refrigerators 
and  refrigerator  freezers:  second, 
freezers:  third,  water  heaters:  fourth, 
furnaces;  fifth,  central  air  condition- 
ers: sixth,  home  heating  equipment 
other  than  furnaces:  seventh,  room  air 
conditioners:  eighth,  clothes  dryers: 
ninth,  kitchen  ranges  and  ovens: 
tenth,  clothes  washers:  eleventh,  dish- 
washers; twelfth,  television  sets;  and 
thirteenth,  himaldlfler/dehumldlflers. 
The  statute  established  a  priority  for 
standards  for  the  first  nine  products, 
which  account  for  19.5  percent  of  the 
Nation's  primary  energy  use  and  82 
percent  of  all  residential  use.  Despite 
the  statute's  requirement,  the  DOE 
proposal  excludes  the  named  priority 
of  home  heating  equipment  other 
than  furnaces  because  of  incomplete 
analysis. 


In  proposing  a  standard  of  "no 
standard"  for  the  eight  products 
which  are  Involved  In  the  ctirrent  rule- 
making, the  Secretary  made  the  pre- 
liminary determination  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standard  for  a  given 
product  "will  not  resvilt  in  significant 
conservation  of  energy  or  It  Is  not 
technologically  feasible  or  economical- 
ly justified."  "Economically  Justified" 
is  given  a  special  meaning  under  the 
statute.  It  is  defined  as  a  level  of  effi- 
ciency "at  which  the  benefits  of  the 
standard  exceed  Its  burdens."  For  each 
of  the  eight  products  analyzed.  DOE 
has  determined  that  standards  were 
not  Justified  and  would  not  result  in 
significant  savings. 

The  legislative  history  affirms  the 
Congress  Intended  expeditious  pre- 
scription of  substantive  Federal  stand- 
ards. Prior  to  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  Amendments 
in  1978,  the  act  had  authorized  the  im- 
position of  standards  if  the  develop- 
ment of  labels  showing  appllcance  effi- 
ciency was  found  to  be  an  ineffective 
means  of  promoting  energy  conserva- 
tion. The  act  was  amended  to  mandate 
standards  partially  due  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  pace  of  administrative 
action  and  a  desire  to  "more  quickly 
and  efficiently  realize  the  potential 
energy  savings  in  home  appliances." 

DOE'S  first  proposed  nile,  published 
on  June  30,  1980,  advocated  substan- 
tive standards  for  these  same  eight 
priority  appliances.  DOE  received 
more  than  1,800  comments  and  held 
meetings  with  potentially  affected 
groups  between  July  1980,  and  Janu- 
ary 1981.  A  final  rule  was  nearing  pro- 
mulgation in  February  1981  when  the 
Reagan  administration  took  charge  of 
the  program. 

After  the  statutory  deadline  had 
passed,  on  February  17,  1981,  DOE 
published  a  notice  that  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  would  not  be  promul- 
gated, in  order  to  complete  further 
analysis.  Some  additional  studies  were 
contracted  out  and  this  work  was  com- 
pleted by  mid-1981.  At  various  times 
the  DOE  data  base  has  supported  the 
issuance  of  standards  for  eight  prod- 
ucts, six  products,  four  products,  three 
products,  and  now,  still  using  the  same 
data  base,  a  "no  standard"  determina- 
tion for  all  products. 

In  its  first  proposed  nilemaklng  ex- 
ercise on  standards,  the  DOE  claimed 
energy  savings  of  13.8  to  25.2  quads 
during  the  1982-2005  period  from 
standards,  an  estimated  savings  equal 
to  as  much  as  2  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  cost  savings  of  $15.2  to  $19.3  bil- 
lion from  1982-2005. 

Moreover,  these  products  utilize  the 
peak  energy  outputs  of  electric  utili- 
ties and  thus,  even  modest  savings 
from  efficiency  Improvements  could 
save  blUions  of  dollars  in  unneeded 
construction  of  peak-load  generating 
faculties. 


The  law  on  the  books  provided  that 
a  Federal  appliance  efficiency  stand- 
ard supersedes  all  State  laws  prescrib- 
ing efficiency  standards  or  other  re- 
strictions on  appliance  energy  use.  A 
Federal  "no  standard"  standard  has 
the  identical  result  as  a  substantive 
standard.  Thus,  DOE's  "no  standard" 
standard  propc«al  had  the  imtoward 
effect  of  preempting  efficiency  stand- 
ards already  enacted  in  several  States. 
Further,  ancillary  programs,  such  as 
bans  on  pilot  lights,  could  be  preempt- 
ed and  Industry  consensus  standards, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Heat- 
ing Refrigeration  and  Air  Condition- 
ing Engineers  Standard  90,  could  also 
be  nullified.  The  practical  effect  is 
that  over  40  States  will  be  affected  by 
the  preemption  provisions. 

The  justification  for  preempting  the 
States  on  a  major  consumer  and 
energy  conservation  decision  is  bewil- 
dering in  light  of  the  administration's 
alleged  support  for  the  "New  Federal- 
ism." Unfortunately,  this  action  adds 
to  a  long  list  of  inconsistencies  In  the 
Reagan  energy  policies. 

The  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  Energy  Committee  com- 
menting on  this  Federal  interference 
in  State  energy  planning,  last  week 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
action  I  propose  today.  The  resolution 
reads: 

Whereas,  federal  pre-emption  of  state  au- 
thority undermines  the  nation's  system  of 
federalism  and  is  unacceptable  without  a 
showing  of  urgent  necessity:  and 

Whereas,  legal  relief  is  available  If  a  par- 
ticular state's  action  unreasonably  burdens 
Interstate  commerce;  and 

Whereas,  appliance  efficiency  standards 
have  been  enforced  In  most  states  for  many 
years  as  part  of  local  and  state  building 
codes,  without  interfering  with  interstate 
commerce;  and 

Whereas,  proposed  federal  regulations 
would  pre-empt  state  and  local  authority 
without  demonstrating  or  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  such  pre-emption; 
therefore,  be  It 

Rezolved,  That  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  opposes  the  proposed  fed- 
eral regulations  because  they  would  over- 
turn state  and  local  standards  concerning 
the  efficiency  or  energy  use  of  appliances; 
and  •  •  • 

Congress  should  remove  statutory  require- 
ments for  pre-emption  of  all  state  and  local 
requirements  concerning  the  energy  use  of 
appliances. 

The  National  Governors  Association, 
as  well,  earlier  today  voiced  support 
for  this  bill  in  the  following  statement: 

Whereas,  on  April  2,  1982.  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  proposed  not 
to  adopt  energy  efficiency  standards  for  ap- 
pliances because,  according  to  DOE.  appli- 
ance efficiency  standards  would  not  result 
In  significant  conservation  of  energy. 

Whereas,  DOE's  proposed  rule.  If  It  be- 
comes final,  will  have  as  its  only  effect  the 
supersession  of  aU  state  regulations  and 
standards  respecting  the  efficiency  of  appli- 
ances, unless  each  state  affected  by  DOE's 
action  employs  a  costly,  burdensome  and 
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uncertain  proceas  to  petition  DOE  not  to  be 
supeneded: 

Whereas,  supersession  of  state  appliance 
efficiency  standards  wUl  interfere  with  the 
sUtes'  rights  and  abilities  to  Implement  pro- 
grams for  the  conservation  of  valuable 
energy  resources.  It  Is  therefore 

Rt*olve<L  That  the  National  Governors' 
Association  finds  that  the  potential  energy 
savings  resultins  from  national  appliance  ef- 
ficiency standards  are  significant,  and 
DOE'S  criteria  for  determining  the  signifi- 
cance of  potential  energy  savings  are  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  and  without  foundation; 
and 

That  DOE  should  propose  meaningful  na- 
tional appliance  efficiency  standards,  and 
revise  Its  proposed  rule  so  that  the  states 
may  utilize  appliance  efficiency  standards  In 
their  efforts  to  conserve  valuable  energy  re- 
sources. 

Absent  DOE  action  to  propose  standards. 
we  urge  the  Congress  to  amend  the  statute 
(EPCA)  to  eliminate  provisions  pre-empting 
the  right  of  sUtes  to  adopt  appliance  effi- 
ciency standards. 

Already,  States  have  siiffered  from 
the  DOE'S  lengthy  15-month  delay  In 
promulgating  Federal  standards,  creat- 
ing unintended  disruption  and  uncer- 
tainty for  State  energy  programs. 

Under  the  statute  and  DOE's  regtila- 
tions.  the  States  which  have  taken  the 
initiative  In  conserving  energy  must 
engage  in  a  protracted  petition  process 
to  plead  their  case  to  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment predisposed  against  any 
standards,  either  Federal  or  State. 
They  must  demonstrate,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Federal  agency,  that 
there  is  a  "significant  State  and  local 
Interest"  in  retaining  efficiency  re- 
quirements, and  that  a  State  standard 
would  not  "unduly  burden  interstate 
commerce." 

While  I  still  strongly  believe  that 
the  mandated  Federal  standards 
should  be— indeed,  must  be  issued,  the 
legislation  I  propose  today  would  only 
eliminate  the  Federal  preemption  of  a 
State's  authority  to  establish  energy 
efficiency  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  awiministration's  ac- 
tions have  not  only  attracted  swift  and 
strong  opposition  from  State  govern- 
ment organizations  and  consumer  and 
energy  public  interest  groups,  but 
have  been  the  focus  of  several  excel- 
lent editorials.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  with  my  statement. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  8.  1982] 
Faixihg  Energy,  Poutical  STAifDAKOs 
The  Reagan  Administration  Is  entitled  to 
regard  the  benefits  of  energy  conservation 
as  trivial.  But  it  is  not  entitled  to  impose 
that  myopic  view  on  people  who  think  oth- 
erwise, as  it  seems  about  to  do. 

The  Imposition  will  occur  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  abandons  an  effort  to  set 
minimum  standards  of  efficiency  for  home 
appliances  ranging  from  furnaces  to  refrig- 
erators. 

The  Energy  Department  would  be  wrong 
to  let  this  relatively  simple  plan  for  saving 
energy  die,  as  It  is  inclined  to  do.  It  would  be 
doubly  wrong  because  of  the  ripple  effect 


that  such  a  decision  would  have  in  states 

that  already  have  such  efficiency  standards. 

Such  standards  began  taking  effect  in 
California  in  1978.  and  generally  reqi^ire 
that  appliances  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
on  25%  less  energy  than  most  products  on 
the  market  did  at  that  time. 

According  to  the  California  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  efficiency  standards  by  1985 
will  translate  Into  savings  in  utility  bills  of 
$230  million  a  year,  and  eliminate  a  need  for 
at  least  some  new  generating  plants. 

In  1978.  Congress  called  for  similar  stand- 
ards In  the  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act. 
and  left  the  Job  of  determining  the  stiffness 
of  the  standards  to  the  Energy  Department. 

Failure  to  set  standards  of  some  sort  prob- 
ably would  violate  the  law.  so  the  depart- 
ment has  decided,  in  a  classic  case  of  bu- 
reaucratic newspeak,  to  promulgate  a  "ilo- 
standard  standard."  As  energy  costs  rise, 
buyers  will  beware  and  there  is  thus  no  need 
for  standards,  the  department  says. 

Even  accepting  that  argument— and  we  do 
not— the  department  has  chosen  a  route 
that  would  effectively  wipe  out  California's 
efficiency    standards    and    those    of    other 

atafAg 

The  1978  law  contains  a  clause  Inserted  at 
the  request  of  appliance  manufacturers  that 
prohibits  a  state  from  setting  efficiency 
standards  higher  than  those  of  the  federal 
government. 

If  Washington  sete  no  standard  at  all— the 
effect  of  the  department  proposal— then 
any  state  standard  will  become  illegal. 

Supporters  of  the  department  move  say 
that  the  federal  government  has  more  Im- 
portant things  to  worry  about  than  refrig- 
erators. 

That  may  be  so,  but  worrying  about  re- 
frigerators is  another  way  of  worrying  about 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments:  the  balance  Is 
affected  by  Imported  oil  at  $30  a  barrel. 

More  efficient  refrigerators  or  furnaces  or 
alr-condltloning  units  add  up  in  a  nation  of 
230  million  citizens  to  savings  of  a  good 
many  barrels  of  oil. 

Opponents  of  federal  standards  also  argue 
that  standards  mean  higher  prices  for  appli- 
ances, and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
poor  to  buy  them. 

But  the  California  appliance-standards 
law  was  written  to  guarantee  that  the  life- 
time cost  of  an  appliance,  including  the 
price  of  the  energy  that  It  saved,  could  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  a  less  efficient  appliance. 

There  is  no  reason  the  federal  government 
could  not  write  its  own  standards  to  get  the 
same  result. 

The  Energy  Department  has  postponed  a 
final  decision  for  60  days  to  give  Americans 
time  to  comment  on  Its  Idea.  We  do  not  need 
60  days.  What  It  plans  to  do  Is  shortsighted 
and  against  the  national  interest,  and  leads 
down  the  same  path  that  made  the  U.S. 
economy  so  vulnerable  to  manipulation  of 
oil  prices  In  the  19708. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  19821 
Energy:  Porgettino  the  Past  .  .  . 

American  dependence  on  imported  oU  has 
dropped  substantially  over  the  past  two 
years.  But  it's  not  a  bad  idea  to  keep  a  wary 
eye  on  those  figures. 

The  peak  year  for  Imports  was  1977,  when 
American  oil  consumption  was  rising  rapidly 
and  the  Alaskan  pipeline  was  Just  beginning 
to  go  Into  operation.  At  that  point,  imports 
were  getting  uncomfortably  close  to  half  of 
the  total  amount  of  oil  used  in  this  country. 
Currently,  imports  are  down  under  one- 
fourth  of  total  use.  That  level  Is  perhaps  de- 
ceptively low  since  the  oil  companies,  under 


the  pressure  of  high  interest  costs,  have 
been  running  down  their  stocks.  But  even 
after  accounting  for  this  drawdown.  It's 
clear  that  the  trends  are  pointed  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  basic  relationship  here  Is  the  amount 
of  energy,  from  all  sources,  required  to 
produce  each  dollar's  worth  of  the  econo- 
my's output.  That  crucial  ratio  has  been 
dropping  steadily  and  substantially  ever 
since  the  first  oU  crisis  in  1973.  It's  mainly  a 
response  to  higher  prices. 

When  American  demand  for  energy  drops, 
the  impact  falls  entirely  on  the  most  expen- 
sive of  the  fuels— oil.  When  demand  for  oil 
drops,  the  Impact  falls  entirely  on  the  im- 
ports. Total  energy  consumption  has  been 
falling  in  this  country  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  that  reduction,  although  It  might 
seem  a  relatively  small  percentage,  trans- 
lates into  a  very  large  drop  in  imported  oil. 
It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
progress  will  continue  If  oil  prices  keep  fall- 
ing. While  lower  prices  are  welcome  at  the 
moment  when  you  pay  your  fuel  bills,  you 
might  want  to  keep  It  in  mind  that  Ameri- 
can vulnerability  to  a  foreign  cutoff  is  still 
substantial.  Even  one-fourth  of  the  coun- 
try's oil  supply  is  a  very  large  flow,  and  any 
significant  disruption  of  it  would  rapidly 
produce  the  familiar  effecU.  Over  the  past 
couple  of  years  Americans  have  proved  to 
themselves  that,  without  hardship  or  even 
great  Inconvenience,  they  can  do  with  less 
oil.  The  case  for  continued  caution  and  con- 
servation remains  compelling. 

.  .  .  And  Mortgaging  the  PrmiRB 
The  Department  of  Energy  has  come  up 
with  the  ultimate  bureaucratic  solution  to  a 
tricky  legal  problem.  The  law  directs  DOE 
to  Issue  a  regulatory  standard.  Twice  during 
the  past  year  Congress  has  reiterated  its  de- 
termination that  this  standard  be  issued. 
DOE  would  rather  not.  The  answer— it  is  ab- 
solutely brilliant:  the  standard  will  be  that 
there  is  no  standard. 

The  Energy  and  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  directs  DOE  to  develop  energy  efficien- 
cy standards  for  major  household  appli- 
ances, including  water  heaters,  air  condi- 
tioners, refrigerators  and  freezers,  furnaces, 
kitchen  ranges  and  clothes  dryers.  Together 
they  use  more  than  80  percent  of  all  the 
energy  consumed  In  residences.  In  order  to 
avoid  an  undue  economic  burden  imposed 
on  manufacturers  by  a  patchwork  of  state 
and  federal  standards,  the  law  also  provides 
that,  when  used,  the  federal  efficiency 
standards  will  preempt  state  standards.  The 
kicker  In  DOE's  no-standard  standard  is 
that  the  preemption  remains:  state  efficien- 
cy standards  already  in  effect  would  become 
Illegal. 

Back  in  1980.  when  the  requirement  for 
efficiency  standards  was  enacted,  the 
memory  of  1979- when  oil  prices  more  than 
doubled  in  less  than  a  year— was  still  fresh. 
It  helped  to  focus  Congress'  attention  on 
whatever  opportunities  existed  to  cut  Amer- 
icans' very  high  energy  use  with  a  minimum 
of  pain.  Appliances  were— and  are— an  obvi- 
ous target.  They  use  a  lot  of  energy,  most  of 
It  as  electricity,  the  most  expensive  form  of 
energy. 

But  Congress  found  that  higher  energy 
prices  alone  would  not  Induce  as  much  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  appliances  as 
was  economically  Justified.  In  part  this  was 
because  consumers  lacked  the  necessary  in- 
formation. So  labels  describing  energy  effi- 
ciency were  required.  But  even  that  was  not 
enough,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  of 
the    major    appliances    are    purchased    by 
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builders,  developers  and  landlords,  who  do 
not  care  what  an  appliance  may  cost  to  run. 
only  what  it  costs  to  buy.  Faced  with  a 
choice,  a  builder  will  likely  as  not  choose 
the  cheapest  appliance  even  though  over  its 
lifetime,  it  may  cost  its  owner  far  more  than 
one  with  a  slightly  higher  initial  price.  So 
Congress  decided  that  market  forces  needed 
a  push  in  the  form  of  minimum  efficiency 
standards. 

Congress  told  EKDE  to  issue  standards  only 
if  each  were  technologically  feasible,  eco- 
nomically Justifed  and  would  save  a  "signifi- 
cant" amount  of  energy.  By  fiddling  with 
the  economic  models,  changing  a  few  as- 
sumptions here  and  there  and  defining  "sig- 
nificant" energy  savings  in  a  way  that  could 
not  be  met,  the  Energy  Department,  which 
appears  to  believe  that  any  regulation  is  a 
bad  regulation,  managed  to  confound  Con- 
gress' order. 

The  courts  may  not  accept  the  no-stand- 
ard standard,  but  Congress,  despite  continu- 
ing support  for  the  standards,  appears  to 
have  no  more  moves  to  make.  If  the  propos- 
al stands,  the  losers  will  be  all  of  us— that  is, 
all  the  people  who  pay  electricity  bills. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  CRISIS 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
now  faces  the  worst  unemployment 
crisis  in  a  generation. 

More  men,  more  women,  and  more 
young  people  are  unemployed  today  in 
the  United  States  than  at  any  time 
since  1939.  In  the  last  5  months  of 
1981.  the  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons increased  by  1.5  million.  Worse 
still,  a  smaller  proportion  are  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance  than  in 
any  postwar  recession,  due  to  budget 
cuts  and  the  shortness  of  the  recovery 
from  the  previous  1980  recession. 

This  recession  is  unique  in  another 
aspect.  For  the  first  time  since  1932, 
the  administration  in  power  in  Wash- 
ington has  abandoned  even  the  pre- 
text of  empathy  for  the  imemployed. 
As  far  as  this  administration  is  con- 
cerned, unemployment  is  just  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  to  fight  inflation. 

To  me,  today's  unemployment  is  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  is  pointless,  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  it  will  not  effectively 
fight  Inflation.  Policies  to  end  the  re- 
cession, to  restore  economic  growth,  to 
rehire  the  jobless,  and  to  fight  infla- 
tion effectively  and  lastingly  are  a 
legal  and  a  moral  imperative. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  yester- 
day is  an  answer  to  that  moral  impera- 
tive. 

It  would  enlist  the  most  dynamic 
force  in  the  American  economy— small 
business— in  the  biggest  war  on  unem- 
ployment in  recent  memory.  It  would 
create  a  S3.000  refundable  tax  credit 
for  small  businessmen  who  hire  the 
imemployed.  To  prevent  the  program 
from  adding  to  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
thus  frustrate  our  goal  of  national  re- 
covery, the  bill  repeals  $4.5  billion  in 


tax  breaks  which  have  proven  ineffec- 
tive in  stimulating  new  jobs.  These  tax 
breaks  may  lead  to  the  creation  of  up 
to  1.5  million  jobs  without  increasing 
the  Federal  deficit  1  penny. 

UNEMPLOTlfXNT  IS  NOT  WORKING 

Between  JiUy  and  December,  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers  who 
lost  their  last  job  has  risen  by  1.5  mil- 
lion. While  the  job  losses  have  become 
increasingly  widespread,  construction 
and  durable  goods  industries  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  1981  recession 
to  date. 

Nearly  one  In  five  construction 
workers  was  jobless  by  the  end  of 
1981. 

In  manufacturing,  unemployment 
increased  by  842,000  in  1981. 

Approximately  200.000  autoworkers 
were  on  indefinite  layoff  at  the  end  of 
1981;  from  July  through  December  an- 
other 118,000  transportation  workers 
lost  their  jobs. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  recession 
had  spread  to  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  including  sectors  traditional- 
ly considered  less  vulnerable  to  cycli- 
cal variations  in  the  economy.  Employ- 
ment in  service  industries  declined  by 
about  100,000  jobs  between  October 
and  December,  and  over  200,000  work- 
ers in  such  occupations  have  been 
added  to  the  unemployment  rolls  since 
simuner.  Employment  in  nondurable 
goods  industries  also  dropped  sharply, 
leaving  170,000  additional  workers  job- 
less. Only  30  percent  of  all  industries 
surveyed  in  December  were  reporting 
any  employment  growth. 

With  aU  sectors  of  the  economy  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  reces- 
sion, just  how  can  we  turn  this  disas- 
trous situation  around? 

TRUST  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Private  employers  will  continue  to 
provide  the  vast  majority  of  all  job  op- 
portunities in  the  economy.  Any  suc- 
cessful strategy  for  long-term  reduc- 
tions in  unemplojTnent  will  require 
major  private  sector  involvement.  But 
a  successful  strategy  for  fighting  un- 
employment need  not— Indeed 
cannot — rely  upon  big  businesses 
whose  main  concern  is  to  use  their 
economic  power  to  stay  big.  Recent 
studies  on  job  creation  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  suggest  just  the  opposite; 
small  businesses  are  already  leading 
the  way.  We  can  and  should  encourage 
this  trend. 

In  his  recent  study  of  economic 
growth.  "Who  Creates  Jobs."  econo- 
mist David  Birch  made  the  following 
observations  on  "job  replacers."  com- 
panies responsible  for  creating  new 
jobs  in  the  economy: 

Job  replacers  tend  to  be  small.  Of  all  the 
net  new  Jobs  created  in  our  sample  of  5.6 
million  businesses  between  1969  and  1976, 
two-thirds  were  created  by  firms  with 
twenty  or  fewer  employees  and  about  80 
percent  were  created  by  firms  with  100  or 
fewer  employees.  Smaller  businesses  more 
than  offset  their  higher  failure  rates  with 


their  capacity  to  start  up  and  expand  dra- 
matically. Larger  businesses,  in  contrast, 
appear  rather  stagnant.  They  may  be  ex- 
panding output  with  more  capital  equip- 
ment (although  those  who  study  productivi- 
ty suggest  that  this  has  not  been  the  case 
recently)  or  they  may  expand  by  opening 
operations  abroad.  Whatever  they  are 
doing,  however,  large  firms  are  no  longer 
the  major  providers  of  new  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Job  replacers  is  their  youth.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  replacement  Jobs  are  created  by 
establishments  four  years  old  or  younger. 

TABLE  Hi.— PERCENTAGE  Of  JOBS  CREATED  BY  SIZE  Of 
FIRM  AND  REGION  > 
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■  Sounc  M.I.T.  Pnpifli  on  NaiWortoal  ml  RepoM  Oa^e. 

Birch's  findings  echo  those  of  other 
economists,  including  the  Data  Re- 
sources Corporation  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  In  its  1982 
report,  the  JEC  states: 

In  the  period  between  1969  and  1976  small 
businesses  accounted  for  approximately  87 
percent  of  all  newly  generated  private 
sector  employment  In  the  country.  The  larg- 
est 100  firms  contributed  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  growth  during  the  same  period.  *  *  • 
A  study  conducted  by  Data  Resources.  Inc., 
on  the  growth  of  small,  extremely  competi- 
tive, high-technology  businesses— mainly 
electronic— concluded  that  these  businesses 
increased  their  output  nearly  three  times  as 
fast,  and  generated  nearly  twice  the  employ- 
ment growth  as  all  other  industrial  sectors 
from  1969  to  1976,  whUe  their  prices  in- 
creased only  one-sixth  as  fast. 

The  decline  in  productivity  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  directly  related  to  the  de- 
cline in  the  smaU  business  sector.  A  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  study  reveals  that 
small  firms  produced  nearly  four  times  as 
many  innovations  per  research  and  develop- 
ment dollar  as  medium  sized  firms  and  more 
than  24  times  as  many  as  the  largest  firms 
during  the  period  from  1953  to  1973.  Yet. 
throughout  the  1970s,  smaU  business  re- 
ceived less  than  5  percent  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds,  while  the 
largest  firms  received  more  than  50  percent. 

Small  businesses  with  their  enor- 
mous growth  potential,  and  their  abili- 
ty to  expand  rapidly  should  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  any  program  to  fight 
unemployment.  Yet  current  tax  poli- 
cies, including  those  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
(ERTA).  stack  the  deck  against  small 
businesses. 

Labor-intensive  small  businesses 
benefit  little  from  massive  investment 
tax  incentives  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation schemes.  The  investment  in- 
centives they  need  are  investment  in- 
centives in  human  capital— the  em- 
ployees they  need  to  expand  and  pros- 
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Der  A  Jobs  tax  credit  targeted  toward  While  acknowledging  difficulties  with  the  Section  214.  End  of  Deferral  for  Foreign 
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In  Its  1981  report  the  economy,  the  credit  for  each  qualified  employee  whose  about  the  fact  that  we  have  an  inabll- 

JEC  made  the  following  observations  initial  employment  period  ends  during  years  j^y  jj^  ^j^jg  country  to  compete  in  for- 

about  these  programs:  ~'*r^''^»  V*  ]!^\\°^Jf^^^^^^.  V^  elgn  markets.  We  could  do  something 

_                             ..    .  employment  tax  credit  linked  to  the  date  an  »r     »    »..      ,.        •_      _     wi          ■_    »i-i 

The  New  Job.  Tax  Credit,  which  applied  employ^  is  hired.  In  the  case  of  qualified  »*»"'    ^^e    housing    problem    In    this 

in  1977  and  1»78.  provided  a  credit  of  up  to  employees  who  begin  work  for  an  employer  country  by  adopting  something  similar 

$2,100  for  workers  added  by  firms  whose  Arnountofthe  to  the  Evans-Corcoran  bill, 

payrolls   grew   by   more   than   a  spedfled  ^^^^  ^^^^^^                                         ^^  ^^^^  It  is  too  bad  that  this  House  and  this 

r°^K*"Lj™"  "** '''^J^°"'/*^  ^'*°"?^  AfterDec.  31.  1982  and  before  July  Congress    has    delayed    for    too    long 

to  the  Treasury  Department,  about  one  mil-  ,   ,904                                                t3  000  ^^iJTl  .»^>»v.i.«„  .k^..*  *^^  .^^...^^.T 

Uon  flnns-nearly  half  of  those  ellgible-uU-  AfU  Jui.e   30    liM'wd'befire  f°^.  f!'"^^^\'^  *^"^  }^^  economy. 

ll«d  the  credit.  There  Is  also  evidence  that  j*^'    1T1MI6                                            2  000  ^ '^^  ''  straightened  out.  We  COUld  be 

firms  which  knew  of  the  program  expert-  jj^/  Jum   30,'"T9M""and'"before  acting  right  now.  We  could  be  acting 

enced  more  rapid  growth— on  the  order  of  3  j^^  ^  ^g^^    '                                   ^  qqq  on  this  kind  of  a  bill  that  Is  emergency 

to  3.5  percent  a  year— than  similar  firms       After  June  30  iisis 0  legislation.  Instead,  we  sit  and  we  do 

'^*'  ^"  ^^'TL^l"-    r^^.,   K.        .  Limit,  the  amount  of  the  credit  to  any  nothing.  Week  after  week  we  do  noth- 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit,  begun  in  ,JlZrJ^,t^»^(vino^,^^^ty^t  «.^.,rt„  ina 

1979.  U  uA^ted  on  particular  categories  of  1^^'' ^l^h^rJ^  onW  on  n.Tl™                               

workers  providing  tax  credlU  of  up  to  $3,000  T  **"  *=1**^  ^^^  '^^^  °^J^,  °"  "*"  *"■  ^^— ^^ 

1^  .v,r#i_^  .ITTIm  »nnT.rrKl  . ^A  Jljr^t  ployees  who  Increase  their  total  workforce.  „.„„^,  .,      ^^.,„,.„„,,^     ,„.,^,^.^.., 

^^ni^™n.  .ifn.^^^   To5i^  Defines  qualified  employee  as  an  employ.  SPECIAL     COMPUTER     LITERACY 

^-lKf„«*^Til^ J^^^T«  LJ,  H^^  ee  who  began  work  for  the  taxpayer  after  COURSE  SCHEDULED  FOR  MAY 

^Ifn'^J  w  Uf  Si^^^r  .,^™.v^nH^^  December  31.  1982  and  before  July  1.  1986.  18.  19.  AND  20 

polntlngly  low;  In  a  recent  survey  conducted  _.  ^  „..  „„^.».„i„„.^  »«.  .  .^^,^  „»  an  .<-.» 

for  the  Department  of  Labor.  21  percent  of  !']'<'  **"  TT^f^  S^^*^  i?^  mL     ^^  <Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 

employers  had  heard  of  the  Targeted  Job.  ^.^^  ^empto^^n^be^'Jr  a  iri^Tf  "^^on   to   address   the   House    for    1 

'^T^.T^.^IiLL'^^'orj^J^  rwLrpriST'l^u?hi^^d Tho^r'  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

using  It.  The  single  largest  group  of  workers  ,          ^        ^        ,      Sz    ^                             ..  roTnork-ci  \ 

.^J^  K„  »k.  „~^»~™ v..  K^^  ~x^,^~n«..  formed  service,  for  the  taxpayer  on  a  sub-  remaras.) 

:iu.?u?n?tud'lnr^ho'^u^tX^nlSl  stantiaUy  fvm-tlme  ba^  during  the  initial  Mr    GORE.    Mr    Speaker     I   would 

one-haU  of  the  300.000  persons  hired  In  the  ""^  °y™!"i  ^^?^  ^'^*?  initial  employ-  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 

fim  18  months.  Other  eUglble  categoric.  In-  °?*"'  ^J^'^  ?"v„^               months  after  leagues  to  a  special  computer  literacy 

eluded  more  obviously  disadvantaged  Indl-  t^"!F}°^?Z  .               «.  .  _..  ..              1  course   designed   especially   for   Mem- 

vlduals  such  as  youth;  Vietnam-era  veterans  „north*!t*    r^?t^"      Inrtltutlons  qual-  j^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  RepresenUtlves 

from  low-income  families;  handicapped  Indl-  coordiilt^  ujTcredit  with  eiistina  tar  and  Members  of  the  other  body  that 

vldua^x^nvlcts;  and  reclpienu  of  pubUc  ^^.^^^^T                                     '*'  will  be  held  on  May  17.  May  18.  and 

""^*"*^'  Provides  special   rules  dlwiualifying  em-  May  20.  It  is  a  special  2-hour  course 

Echoing    the    concerns    voiced    by  ployers  claiming  the  tax  credit  for  domestic  that  will  be  repeated  twice  on  May  17 

many  economists,  the  JEC  tempered  employees,  relatives.  Permits  U.S.  Employ  and  three  times  on  May  18  and  May 

its    enthusiasm    for    these    programs  ™*"*   ^'^*1   fp   publicize   the   program.  20. 

with  the  foUowlng  observations:  i^^Ji!l,,°ii^.!^J  ^^^Ji?^"*'Sl^  We  are  told  often  that  the  skill  of 

Perhap.  the  mo.t  fundamental  problem  is  vide,  special  rule,  for  use  of  the  credit  by  Interfacing,  as  they  say,  with  comput- 

that  the  certification  proceM  by  which  eUgl-  bualnewes  which  change  their  basic  struc-  *"    **    going    to    be    critical    in    the 

bUlty  Is  determined  does  not  recognize  reall-  ture  while  the  tax  credit  Is  In  effect.  future — indeed      is     already     critical. 

tie.  of  the  hiring  process.  Many  prospective  Makes  the  tAX  credit  refundable.  Many  of  US  have  figured  out  how  to 

employers  are  smaU  businesses  with  consid-  ^^^  ii-TRXATMBfT  or  oil  ahd  oas  ihcomi  operate   personal   computers,  but   few 

^  low^ote'arT  fm^q,^ckly**^th^  Section  201.  Repeal  of  percentage  deple-  o'  ^  have  realized  the  magnitude  of 

?ll^suiuble  ap^cTt   R^'SSg^'JtS  tlon  for  oU  and  gas.  Repeals  percentage  de-  this     computer     revolution     and     the 

with  government  agencies  like  the  Employ-  P**"°"  ^°''  °"  *"<•  «"•  ^""^  '"^^^  ''  ^^^  ^*v^  °"  O"""  society, 

ment  Service  or  the  local  CETA  program  In-  Section  202.  Repeal  of  Option  to  Deduct  So  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 

troduces  delays,  paperwork,  and  otherwise  In'^n'lble  Drilling  and  Development  CoeXa.  advantage  of  this  special  course  that 

Impedes  a  reasonably  efficient  selection  pro-  o*^ '"i^HJ*  ?^"'"*  "*"  ^    .       ^.,  the    Congressional    Clearinghouse    on 

*=***""  an^o«  ^tL.^on'In'l^n^r' M^ni^^  'he  Future  is  putting  on.  iii  conjunc- 

At  present,  the  credit  1.  benefiting  only  a  ^r  S^.S^'J^ent  o^^orolgn  XSd  S  "<>"     with     the     Capital     ChUdren's 

^  fr«^on  of  those  it  wa.  designed  to  '^^  treatment  of  foreign  oU  and  gas  ^^^^^     ^    ^,^^    Members    of    the 

Section  213.  Denial  of  Credit  for  Excen  House  and  the  Senate  to  better  under- 

In  its  1982  report,  the  JEC  noted:  Foreign  oil  Related  Paymenu.  stand  personal  computers. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING PRINTING  OF 
TRANSCRIPT  OF  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE  INCI- 
DENT TO  PRESEINTATION  OF 
PORTRAIT  OF  HON.  JOHN  D. 
DINOELL 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97-493)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  317)  authoriz- 
ing printing  of  the  transcript  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  incident  to  presenta- 
tion of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
John  D.  Dingeix,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

D  1530 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hertel).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  grief  and 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  whose  funeral  services  are 
being  held  today  and  as  I  understand 
it  the  reason  why  we  have  no  legisla- 
tive business  this  afternoon. 

Though  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's 
philosophy  of  government  and  mine 
may  perhaps  be  described  as  quite  dif- 
ferent, if  not  diametrically  opposed,  I 
had  nothing  but  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  dignified  manner,  his  be- 
havior and  his  record  as  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

Today,  I  continue  the  effort  along 
the  lines  and  In  pursuance  of  the  two 
resolutions  and  the  two  bills  that  I 
have  introduced  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  absolute 
need  for  the  Congress  to  revise  the 
structure  that  results  from  passage  In 
1913  by  the  Congress  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913  and  the  resolu- 
tions in  which  I  am  calling  for  the  Im- 
peachment of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  as 
well  as  the  supplementary  resolution 
that  equally  calls  for  the  Impeach- 
ment of  the  Open  Market  Committee, 
which  means  the  Board  plus  the  five 
private  bankers  that  serve  on  this  tre- 
mendous powerful  so-called  Open 
Market  Committee,  which  as  I  guess 
most  If  not  all  my  colleagues  know  is 
hardly  open  at  all. 

Now,  I  have  In  the  past  outlined  the 
case.  I  reported  to  the  House  that  be- 
cause of  the  reply  I  had  received  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  my  request  that  my  reso- 
lutions be  considered  seriously  and  his 
reply  which  I  have  Inserted  In  the 
Record  and  will  not  refer  to  it  now— in 
which  he  Indicated  that  for  reasons, 
pressures,     and     numerous     business 


pending  In  that  committee,  he  could 
not  commit  the  committee  to  look  Into 
the  matter  In  the  immediate  foreseea- 
ble future  but  that  he  was  Instructing 
the  staff  to  evaluate  the  case. 

I  have  not  had  any  kind  of  response. 
If  any  indeed  has  been  forthcoming, 
from  that  staff  so  I  annoimced  to  the 
House  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  indeed  earnest  and  that  despite 
some  interpretations  of  these  efforts 
that  having  no  other  recourse  I  would 
have  to  do  the  next  best  thing. 

As  the  gentlemen  conversant  with 
our  rules  know,  In  the  case  of  a  bill 
that  Is  Improperly  bottled  up  by  an  ar- 
bitrary committee  or  chairman  of  a 
committee,  we  have  recourse  to  the 
discharge  method,  by  which  If  we  get 
the  required  number;  that  is,  half  plus 
one  of  the  membership  to  sign  a  dis- 
charge petition,  that  committee  is  dis- 
charged of  that  matter  and  the  matter 
is  presented  to  the  full  House. 

But  in  my  case,  and  for  this  reason,  I 
follow  this  route.  I  Intend  to  fully  ex- 
ercise the  prerogatives  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  under  the  applicable 
rules  to  this  kind  of  resolution  for  It  Is 
a  House  resolution  and,  therefore, 
under  the  rules  it  is  amenable  to  con- 
sideration by  the  House  at  the  proper 
time  and  I  Intend  to  do  that. 

Since  that  is  my  intention  I  then  an- 
nounced to  the  House  that  I  would 
conduct  the  equivalent  of  a  proceeding 
in  a  committee  such  as  the  Judiciary, 
of  the  Impeachment  process,  and  my 
first  two  statements  in  pursuance  of 
that,  the  last  made  about  a  week 
before  the  Easter  recess,  I  laid  the 
bare  outlines  and  established  the  be- 
ginning of  a  predicate  in  a  legislatively 
and  legal  or  statutory  method  as  to 
the  conception,  the  range,  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  article  2,  section  4  of  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  Juris- 
dictional coverage  of  that  section  to 
such  officers  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  no  obstacle  whatso- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  Insinu- 
ated in  the  chairman's  reply  to  me 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (Mr.  Rodino),  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  intention  and  thrust 
of  my  resolutions  and  considered  it  se- 
rious and  worthwhile,  that  is,  in  other 
words,  constitutionally  responsible, 
which  is  fine  and  I  am  grateful  for 
that. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  feel  Impelled  to 
lay  out  the  case  so  to  speak. 

So  today  in  pursuance  of  what  I  am 
going  to  engage  In  that  area  of  prime 
cause  for  my  motivation  In  following 
this  kind  of  activity  or  channel  of 
action,  so  to  speak. 

For  several  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
more  than  several— first  going  back  to 
1965,  I  addressed  to  this  House,  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
a  committee  that  I  have  served  on  for 
20  years— better  than  20  years  since  I 


first  came  to  the  Congress— and  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  President  at  that 
time,  Lyndon  Johnson— concerning 
what  was  obvious  to  me  then,  and  that 
was,  that  the  factors  that  had  for  one 
reason  or  another,  be  it  war,  be  it  do- 
mestic policy,  or  being  the  policies  of 
war,  though  undeclared— and  the  con- 
sequence that  was  apparent  in  the 
year  1965,  as  reflected  in  all  of  the  re- 
ports, the  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Unfortunately  I  found 
that  even  though  every  member  par- 
ticularly of  the  committee,  gets  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report,  very  few  bother 
to  leaf  through  it  or  look  at  it. 

But  that  was  something  that  I  have 
always  done  since  being  on  the  com- 
mittee plus  my  general  Interest  in  the 
field  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  critical 
area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  personalize  a 
bit.  When  I  first  was  elected  to  the 
Congress,  during  the  campaign  for 
this  seat— the  opposition  made  a  big 
Issue  about  the  absolute  need  to  have 
a  guarantee,  no  matter  who  won  that 
race  he  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  district  Euid  its  over- 
whelming dependence  on  Federal  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  defense— San  An- 
tonio, my  home  base.  Is  traditionally  a 
city  that  has  had  a  stake  in  national 
defense  since  its  foimdlng  In  the  days 
and  In  the  times  of  the  Spanish  con- 
trol of  that  part  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  an  outpost  of  defense 
since  Its  very  founding  In  1718.  And 
today  It  is  one  of  the  great  pillars  of 
our  national  defense  composite  and 
therefore  this  issue  was  raised  politi- 
cally, it  was  a  safe  issue  to  raise  by  the 
opposition  because  the  Democrats 
were  in  the  majority,  the  rules  and  the 
precedents  of  the  Texas  delegation 
were  rigorously  based  on  seniority, 
and  there  was  a  great  desire  for  Join- 
der to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
So  those  Texans  who  had  been  In  the 
Congress  several  terms  had  Indicated 
that  that  is  exactly  the  post  they 
wanted,  remembering  that  my  prede- 
cessor was  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  at  the  time 
he  departed  Congress. 

However,  since  I  had  had  some  expe- 
rience, 5  years  in  the  State  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  I  knew  what  was 
proper  and  what  would  be  properly 
committed  and  promised  and  of  course 
I  never  made  that  an  issue. 

When  I  got  here,  I  realized  that  even 
though  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
me  by  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
who  told  me  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  called  to  ask  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  see  that  I 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that  until  the  Speaker  called  me  in. 
When  he  did.  he  laid  It  out. 
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He  said,  "Now,  Congressman,  the 
only  way  that  can  be  done  is  If  we  find 
some  way  of  enlarging  that  committee 
and  if  we  can  overcome  the  resistance 
of  your  own  colleagues  from  Texas 
who  obey  strict  seniority." 

He  said.  "We  can  strong  arm.  we  can 
strong  muscle,  but  I  wanted  to  talk,  to 
you,"  and  I  said.  "No.  I  did  not  come 
up  and  choose  to  seek  this  position,  to 
do  anything  other  than  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  legislate  as 
a  Member." 

What  would  follow  thereafter,  com- 
mittee assignments  and  the  like  I  was 
perfectly  content  to  follow  the  prece- 
dents and  the  rules  and  that  the  only 
time  I  would  raise  cane  would  be  if  I 
was  shortchanged  or  if  I  was  discrimi- 
nated against  and  then  I  told  the 
Speaker.  "You  will  know  what  it 
means  for  me  to  get  aroused."  I  said. 
"I  want  to  explain  to  you  that  I  faced 
the  same  thing  when  I  was  elected  to 
the  Texas  State  Senate  in  1956.  like  a 
revolution  in  my  country,  and  I  found 
our  great  system  to  its  everlasting 
glory  still  works  and  it  is  strictly  up  to 
you  no  matter  what  kind  of  committee 
assignment  a  man  gets  if  his  range  of 
interest  is  in  any  particular  field  par- 
ticularly on  the  congressional  level, 
there  is  no  reason  he  cannot  have 
ample  opportunity  to  discharge  that 
pent-up  interest  or  that  expertise  he 
might  possess  no  matter  what  his  com- 
mittee assignment  is." 

I  want  to  say  that  because  my 
answer  to  the  constituents  at  that 
time,  since  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
Immediately  referred  to  a  standing 
committee,  at  that  time,  known  as  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee— 
and  though  there  were  already  three 
of  us  simultaneously  sworn  in  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1962,  I  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  that  got  assigned  to  a  full 
standing  committee.  The  other  two 
had  to  wait  until  the  next  Congress. 

So  when  I  went  back  home,  I  said,  I 
know  that  an  issue  had  been  made, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  this,  too,  bank- 
ing, finances,  fiscal  matters  and  all. 
are  one  of  my  pet  areas  of  Interest  and 
no  matter  how  much  you  may  think  a 
man  can  do  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  or  any  American  thinks  he 
can  do  on  behalf  of  defense,  if  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Nation  has  no  value,  you 
have  very  little  ability  to  fund  the 
proper  defense." 

Now  that  I  think  of  those  words.  I 
am  struck  by  the  appropriateness  of 
that  thinking  today  because  that  is 
the  issue. 

But  all  along,  when  I  spoke  out  and 
addressed  myself  to  President  Johnson 
in  196S,  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  going 
to  be  inescapable  that  one  of  two 
things  happened  soon  and  quick — one 
was  it  was  inflation,  or  high  interest 
rates.  And  that  our  history  showed  us, 

that  unless  sp^ific  action  were  taken 

both  on  the  executive  level  as  well  as 


the  congressional  level— that  it  was  in- 
evitable. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  success 
on  my  part.  This  has  been  the  story  of 
my  career— in  some  cases  it  has  taken 
as  long  as  10  years  before  I  have  had 
completion  of  an  action  that  I  initiat- 
ed and  so  I  am  used  to  that. 

We  come  to  the  great  beauty  of  our 
system  and  our  system  is  so  great  that 
if  a  man  or  a  woman  is  right,  and  if  he 
has  any  kind  of  survivability,  that  is  if 
you  can  live  long  enough  politically, 
eventually  you  will  be  heard,  and  if 
you  have  any  kind  of  efficiency  in  pre- 
senting the  cause,  eventually  It  will  be 
considered  and  adopted.  This  is  the 
beauty  of  our  system. 

Now  of  course,  the  question  Is,  How 
long  can  you  survive? 

In  this  case.  In  1965.  it  was  obvious 
to  me  that  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
American  economy  was  showing  great 
stress.  The  reason  was  that  back  home 
I  was  getting  messages  from  the  local 
superintendents  of  the  Independent 
school  district,  for  example,  and  other 
local  political  subdivisions,  as  well  as 
private  corporations,  that  even  though 
in  the  case  of  the  public  entities,  they 
had  issued  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  schools,  for  the  repair  and  recon- 
struction and  extension  of  such  things 
as  water  mains  and  sewage  mains— 
that  the  sudden  Increase  and  the  scarl- 
clty  of  the  material,  such  as  copper, 
the  labor  costs,  had  grown  expedlen- 
tially.  that  they  first  were  finding  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  material.  What 
could  we  do  up  here  because  we  had 
the  strategic  reserves  at  that  time. 

Second,  what  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent a  further  escalation  in  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  and  labor.  Well, 
when  I  picked  up  the  same  local 
papers  and  looked  at  the  want  ads  I 
saw  huge  ads.  almost  half  a  page, 
asking  for  carpenters,  electricians,  and 
skilled  workers  to  address  themselves 
to  a  number  In  San  Francisco  for  con- 
struction work  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Well,  that  was  then  the  beginning  of 
the  great  construction  of  the  Camranh 
Bay  which,  as  you  know,  was  a  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars  investment  on 
the  part  of  our  country.  And  which 
tragically  today  is  being  used  as  a  way 
stop  base  for  the  Russian  Navy. 

D  1545 

But  at  that  time,  with  these  pres- 
sures, the  soft  underside  of  our  eco- 
nomic belly  was  t>eing  pressured. 

My  suggestion  to  the  President  was 
one  of  two  things.  One.  Inunediately 
consider  those  measures  that  Presi- 
dents such  as  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
had  seen  fit  to  devise,  particularly 
Tniman.  because  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  it  was  the  most  similar 
to  that  which  we  were  entering  into  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  an  undeclared  war. 

In  the  case  of  World  War  II,  of 
course,  which  had  a  declaration  of 
war.  and  all  that  the  means,  and  the 


full  resources  and  energies  of  the 
Nation  shoring  up  for  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only,  and  that  was  the 
prosecution  and  the  winning  of  the 
war,  what  they  did  was  specific.  And 
as  I  keep  on  pointing  out  every  year 
for  20  years,  when  I  ask  the  econo- 
mists, when  I  ask  the  Chairman  and 
the  Board  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  when  you  come  here  and 
tell  me.  and  you  wring  your  hands  and 
you  say  what  Is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  Interest  rates,  for  example,  are 
acts  of  Ood.  that  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing about  It.  you  are  overlooking 
history. 

Why  Is  it.  then  that  World  War  II. 
where  by  1945,  46  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  was  being  used  on 
the  Federal  level,  governmental  level- 
naturally,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war— and  the  Government,  the  tax- 
payer, never  had  to  pay  more  than  2 
percent  Interest.  Can  you  answer  that? 
Not  a  one  has  bothered  to  try  to 
answer  It. 

Of  course  there  are  answers,  and 
there  are  reasons,  and  this  is  what  I 
was  getting  at. 

The  same  thing  with  President 
Truman,  except  that  there  they  also 
used  other  leverages.  They  had  mild 
credit  restraints  at  the  proper  time. 
Timing  is  the  most  important  tning. 

So  that  here  we  are  today,  with  the 
greatest  enemy  of  all.  No  Russian 
menace,  no  German  menace  of  World 
War  II  is  or  was  ever  as  ominously 
dangerous  as  what  our  country  has  al- 
lowed to  happen  to  itself,  mostly  be- 
cause the  people  have  lost  out  because 
their  Government  has  foresaken  the 
interest  of  the  greatest  number;  that 
is.  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  the 
predatory  few  who  have  existed 
through  all  time,  and  also  since  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now.  I  have  gone  Into  that,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  repetitious  other  than 
to  enlarge  a  little  bit.  to  go  into  the 
greater  range  of  history.  And  I  should 
preface  those  remarks  by  giving  credit 
to  a  man  who  is  the  author  of  the  only 
book  that  I  know  of  anywhere  that 
has  such  a  comprehensive  history  of 
interest  rates.  In  fact,  the  title  of  his 
book  is  "A  History  of  Interest  Rates." 
and  that  man  Is  Mr.  Sidney  Homer,  of 
New  York.  His  volume  is  not  only  elo- 
quent, it  should  be  must  reading.  I 
should  say.  by  certainly  every  member 
of  the  Banking  Committee. 

In  his  prefatory  remarks,  he  says 
this.  He  says  a  spectaculai'  rise  in  in- 
terest rates  during  the  1970's  carried 
many  long-term  market  rates  on  prime 
credits  up  to  levels  never  before 
reached  or  approached  in  our  time. 
And  remember,  he  is  writing  as  of 
1976-77  at  the  latest.  And  such  a  thing 
as  21Vi-percent  prime  interest  rate  he 
has  not  experienced.  So  we  are  talking 
about  what  he  is  calling  high  interest 
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rates  pushing  toward  10  percent  at 
that  time. 

"A  longer  view,"  I  continue  to  quote, 
"provided  by  this  history  shows  that 
recent  peak  yields  were  far  above  the 
highest  prime  long-term  rates  report- 
ed in  the  United  States  since  1800,  or 
In  England  since  1700,  or  In  Holland 
since  1600.  In  other  words,  since 
modem  capital  markets  came  Into  ex- 
istence." 

In  the  course  of  his  book,  he  has 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  Incisive 
and  the  most  pertinent  observation, 
and  sums  up  the  issue  that  has  moti- 
vated me  to  speak  out  tmd  introduce 
resolutions  and  bills. 

He  says  in  another  place,  "And  the 
never  ending  struggle  of  democracy 
with  the  rule  of  the  elite,  the  differ- 
ence between  law  Imposed  and  law  ac- 
cepted." And  that  Is  what  my  resolu- 
tion of  Impeachment  of  Mr.  Volcker  is 
all  about,  and  my  bills  to  abolish  the 
Board  as  it  is  now  constituted,  and 
transfer  all  its  functions,  its  rules, 
buildings,  its  printing  presses,  its 
clerks,  its  mimeograph  machines  over 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
where  they  will  be  accountable  to  the 
people  directly  as  it  always  had  been, 
and  even  halfway  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913.  until  1952.  That 
is  one  of  the  bills. 

But  this  is  the  issue.  It  is  the  issue  of 
p>ower.  as  I  have  said  before— power 
and  the  lack  of  accountability  on  that 
power.  No  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  given  the  power  that  re- 
sides and  has  been  used  ruthlessly  and 
without  accounting  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  particularly  since 
1952,  but  generally  since  about  1923 
and  the  beKinnlng  of  such  a  gimmick 
as  the  Open  Market  Committee,  be- 
cause that  power,  in  essence,  is.  as  Mr. 
Volcker  himself  said  less  than  7 
months  ago  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  need  for  the  policy,  that  he 
has  so  sternly  and  In  heedless  disre- 
gard of  the  average  little  businessman, 
of  the  average  standard  of  living,  said 
"Yes,  of  course;  some  Americans' 
standard  of  living  is  going  to  have  to 
deteriorate."  Well,  this  Is  a  matter  of 
national  policy  under  our  constitution- 
al form  of  Government,  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  financier  who  is  behold- 
en to  the  private  banks  that  control 
the  economic  destinies  of  our  country, 
who  is  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
Chase  Manhattan  and  First  City  Na- 
tional than  he  Is  to  the  President  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  said  in  the  last  couple  of  remarks 
that  just  here  recently  the  President 
had  a  secret  meeting  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Secret  meeting.  Can  you  Imagine  that? 
As  is  these  are  two  foreign  potentates 
having  a  summit  meeting.  Here  is  a 
man  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  public 
servant,  accounting  if  not  to  the  Con- 
gress, certainly  to  the  President,  final- 
ly being  prevailed  upon  to  condescend 


to  walk  over  to  the  White  House  and 
have  a  secret  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  still  do  not  know  what,  if  any- 
thing, happened.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  scuttlebutt  about  there  being  an  im- 
passe and  that  Mr.  Volcker  said  "You 
have  still  got  to  do  more  than  what 
you  have  done  thus  far,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  one  bit  In  wrenching 
that  screw  one  more  time." 

But  who  knows?  There  Is  no  ac- 
countability. 

The  Chairman  let  it  be  known  that 
he  was  there  at  sufferance;  not  as  a  re- 
sponsibility discharged.  But  what  Is 
the  Federal  Reserve  Botird?  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised how  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Infinite  number  of  constituents 
and  citizens  who  have  written  to  me 
that  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
Independent,  autonomous,  as  If  it  had 
sprung  from  the  brow  of  a  Greek  god 
and  not  created  by  the  Congress.  The 
FedersJ  Reserve  Board  is  a  creature  of 
the  Congress,  bom  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional action  known  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Act  of  1913— nothing 
else. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  our  system  of 
economy  predicated  on  mass  produc- 
tion, mass  consumption,  the  glory  of 
the  world,  which  In  turn,  and  especial- 
ly since  World  War  II,  has  another 
third  leg  to  that  stool,  and  that  Is  con- 
sumer finance  or  mass  finance— is 
predicated  on  exactly  the  policies  that 
are  In  opposition  to  what  Mr.  Volcker 
says  must  be  done  because,  and  even  If 
it  does,  and  the  price  of  it  will  be  the 
deterioration  In  the  standard  of  living 
of  some  Americans.  What  Americans? 
David  Rockefeller  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan? Hardly.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress? Hardly.  Only  insofar  as  we 
know  we  are  impacted  by  some  of  the 
adverse  situations— constituents  going 
broke,  the  number  of  foreclosures  on 
homeowners  tripling  in  the  last  6 
months.  Not  postponement  of  pay- 
ments, not  delinquencies,  but  foreclo- 
sures, mind  you. 

And  as  we  watch  our  hapless  small 
businessmen,  how  can  they  finance  a 
floor  inventory  by  borrowing  at  a  bank 
that  is  going  to  demand  what  they  say, 
2  or  3  points  over  the  going  prime  In- 
terest rate?  Well,  what  that  means 
right  now  Is  that  there  is  no  small 
businessman  who  is  going  to  get  a  line 
of  credit  for  less,  or  much  less,  than  18 
percent.  Who  in  the  world  in  any 
country,  at  any  time,  at  any  point  In 
history,  with  comparative  situations, 
can  survive,  much  less  our  form  of 
economy? 

This  is  what  is  at  stake.  This  is  why 
I  was  impelled  to  follow  and  seek  the 
quickest  means  to  bring  attention  and 
focus  concerted  action.  It  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  and  perhaps  it  Is  one  of 
those  regretful  cycles  where  we  do  not 
respond   until   catastrophe   is  on   us. 


The  trouble  with  that  is  that  usually 
when  we  act  in  emergency  or  crisis,  we 
do  not  react  as  wisely  and  as  prudently 
as  we  ought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Act  of  1913  was 
a  result  of  the  great  panic— more  than 
a  depression— it  was  the  panic  of  1907. 

But  going  back  even  to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Government,  because  this 
is  tied  in  with  the  very  existence  of 
our  Government.  Mr.  Homer  was  not 
exaggerating  when  he  said,  "The 
never  ending  struggle  of  democracy 
with  the  rule  of  the  elite."  That  is 
what  we  have  now.  We  have  the  rule 
of  the  elite,  and  that  elite  is  a  so-called 
elite  banking  class  that  now  Is  supra- 
national. 

Why  should  they  worry  when  their 
powers  transcend  the  capacity,  the 
ability,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Individ- 
ual nations,  including  our  own.  Even 
the  matter  of  war  and  peace  is  a  deci- 
sion now  pretty  much  vested  In  the 
bankers. 

So  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Issue  is 
power.  Are  the  people  going  to  com- 
pletely keep  the  power  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  In  them  of  formulating  and 
approving  the  fiscal,  the  monetary, 
the  economic  policies  that  are  going  to 
govern  our  country  or  are  the  bankers 
going  to  do  It? 

D  1600 

That  is  the  issue.  The  bankers  are 
doing  It,  they  have  done  It,  and  I  see 
nothing  on  the  horizon  that  seems  to 
be  able  to  muster  the  help  we  need  to 
break  that  hold  other  than  disaster. 
and  that  I  certainly  do  not  even  want 
to  think  about,  though  reality  compels 
me  to  admit  that  there  is  much  more 
likelihood  of  that  than  not.  And  I 
have  expounded  on  that  as  long  ago  as 
2  years  and  2  months  ago. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  so-called 
free  market,  long-term  rates  of  inter- 
est for  any  industrial  nation,  properly 
charted,  provide  a  sort  of  fever  chart 
of  the  economic  and  political  health  of 
the  Nation.  I  have  been  charting  it, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  was  im- 
pelled to  communicate  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  1965.  Certainly  I  was  not  seek- 
ing some  political  or  personal  benefit. 
This  is  a  subject  matter  that  has  very 
little  political  mileage,  if  anybody  is 
interested  in  knowing  that. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  fuU  range 
of  history  and  we  see  that  the  rise  and 
the  fall  of  nations  and  empires  and  so- 
cieties are  tracked  by  this  thing  we 
call  interest  rates.  It  seems  that  some- 
how we  have  all  been  brainwashed  as 
to  the  true  definition  of  "interest 
rates."  Interest  rates  is  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  wealth  of  any  country  or 
society  is  transferred.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

I  have  pointed  out.  of  course,  that 
interest  rates  can  be  controlled.  Of 
course  there  is  such  a  thing  as  man- 
ageability; of  course  there  is  such  a 
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thing  as  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment having  the  resources  to  do  exact- 
ly that  tf.  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
Executive  as  well,  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  It  cannot  be  reversed,  and 
In  order  to  bring  about  some  procedur- 
al suggestions  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  reforms  needed  and  the  actions 
that  can  be  taken  both  legislatively 
and  administratively.  I  have  Intro- 
duced these  resolutions  and  these 
bills. 

When  we  look  at  the  history,  as  so 
dramatically  presented— even  though 
this  is  not  a  book  on  grammar,  this 
history  of  Interest  rates— we  find  that 
we  as  modem  citizens  like  to  think 
that  credit  is  a  modem  Invention.  But 
we  can  go  back  to  1800  B.C.,  before 
Christ,  and  look  at  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi in  ancient  Babylon  and  learn 
that  there  must  have  been  agitating 
minds  even  then  because  In  the  Code 
it  is  prescribed  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  Interest  charged,  for  exam- 
ple, on  grain  deals,  was  33^  percent. 
On  other  transactions  such  as  silver,  it 
was  20  percent. 

Now,  we  come  down  through  history, 
we  bounce  down  to  about  600  B.C..  the 
Oreek  states,  and  we  find  that  the 
same  thing  agitated  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Law  of  Solon  had  to  be  in- 
voked. There  was  a  crisis  Incurred  be- 
cause of  war  and  debt  and  what  not. 
But  we  should  remember  that  at  that 
time  Interest  could  be  paid  In  money 
as  well  as  other  things  including  per- 
sonal enslavement  for  nonpayment. 

The  Code  of  Solon  limited  that. 
What  it  did  was  It  removed  the  limita- 
tions that  had  been  In  existence  since 
the  Code  of  Hammiurabi  but  Instead 
reduced  and  eliminated  Interest  in 
many,  many  ways.  But  then  the  next 
were  the  Romans  In  their  so-called 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law,  which  were 
sort  of  semlcustomary  law  and  semi- 
statutory  prescribed  law.  and  there 
the  Romans  had  precise  figures  and 
limitations  and  they  went  down  to  the 
figure  of  8V4  percent  and  quadruple 
damages  for  violations,  excess  charges 
over  that  amotint. 

Then  we  go  down  the  line  even  then 
to  what  I  think  was  the  most  interest- 
ing period  up  to  now,  up  to  this  entry, 
and  that  was  the  Middle  Ages  where 
we  had  a  period  of  a  thousand  years. 
But  even  Charlemagne,  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, flatly  forbade  any  Increment 
on  loans.  For  a  thousand  years  In  the 
Middle  Ages  that  was  the  rule,  and  it 
became  a  theological  or  a  religious 
issue  on  usury  and  the  wrongness  of 
usury.  E^ren  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ  there  were  usury  laws  and  con- 
trol of  Interest. 

We  come  down  to  the  12th  century 
in  England  and  we  find  there  these  pe- 
culiarities that  we  find  today  because 
this  is  the  great  dilemma  of  the  histo- 


ry of  Interest  rates,  remembering  that, 
like  a  fever  chart,  as  the  author  says, 
we  can  chart  a  nation's  period  of  stress 
and  downfall. 

This  is  why  I  am  so  concerned  about 
our  country.  As  we  know,  it  was  not 
until  the  Confederacy  actually  went 
broke  and  could  not  obtain  credit  that 
they  called  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, though  when  they  did  issue  bills 
or  notes,  they  never  paid  more  than  5 
percent,  and  when  they  borrowed, 
they  never  paid  more  than  5  Mi  percent. 
But  it  finally  got  to  the  point  where 
because,  as  we  will  recall,  under  the 
Confederacy  or  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, the  Government  had  no 
power  to  tax,  that,  therefore.  Its  paper 
had  no  real  redeeming  virtue.  So  it 
was  at  that  juncture,  in  1786,  when  it 
could  no  longer  get  credit  or  issue 
notes,  that  the  need  for  calling  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
became  absolutely  imperative. 

This  is  how  money  ties  in  with  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  political  and  govern- 
mental events.  This  is  why  I  was  in 
great  distress  2  years  after  1965  when 
I  saw  what  was  happening  with  gold. 
At  that  time  we  had  the  so-called  Gold 
Exchange— not  the  gold  standard  but 
the  Gold  Exchange— and  the  gold  we 
were  pouring  Into  Vietnam  was  ending 
up  in  Prance.  And  later,  when  Mr. 
Nixon  made  his  famous  trip  to  China, 
what  we  did  not  read  in  the  papers 
was  that  the  Chinese  would  not  let  his 
plane  land  until  we  had  deposited  10 
million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  with 
them,  ostensibly  to  secure  the  cost  of 
all  the  TV  apparatuses  and  the  other 
things  that  were  entailed  in  that  so- 
journ of  our  President  In  China.  But 
the  interesting  thing  for  us  to  remem- 
ber Is  that  It  was  demanded  in  the 
form  of  gold  that  is  convertible;  that 
is,  ultimately  it  is  payable  In  gold  or 
redeemable  In  gold. 

These  things  all  have  their  meaning, 
not  because  there  Is  any  justification 
to  returning  to  a  gold  standard  or  any- 
thing like  that— that  is  equal  folly— 
but  because  they  are  symptomatic  of 
this  other  thing,  and  that  is  the  fact 
of  the  policies  that  are  shaping,  for  ex- 
ample, how  much  interest  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  every  responsi- 
ble leader  through  FYanklln  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  Tnmian  are  turning  over  In 
their  graves,  even  In  the  depths  of  the 
ground,  to  hear  rumors  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  almost  as  much  as 
15  percent  on  long-term  notes. 

That  is  Incredible.  A  2m-percent 
prime  interest  rate?  Incredible.  And 
we  have  our  President  piously  pro- 
claiming on  radio  last  Saturday  that, 
"Oh.  we  should  not  be  paying  more 
than  10  percent."  Well,  why  10  per- 
cent? Why  not  6  percent? 

Since  when  are  we  going  to  be  so 
grateful?  That  is  like  saying,  'Oh,  hit 
us  on  the  head  again  lt>ecause  it  feels 
so  good  when  you  stop."  It  is  ridicu- 


lous, and  it  has  never  ceased  to  amaze 
me  how,  with  such  complacency,  we 
have  accepted  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
determining  the  policies  of  economics, 
of  fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy, 
and  without  a  whimper.  And  how  ob- 
livious we  are  to  the  Implications  of 
this  and  how  much  we  have  lost  In  the 
way  of  time  to  be  able  to  redeem  even 
partially  what  has  happened. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  businesses 
that  have  been  forced  out  of  business 
just  In  the  last  60  days  can  be  revived 
even  If  Interest  rates  were  to  drop  to  6 
percent  today.  There  Is  no  way  that 
this  economy  Is  going  to  be  turned 
around  at  all  even  If  Interest  rates 
were  to  drop  In  the  next  3  months  to 
10  percent.  There  Is  no  way  that 
before  the  end  of  this  year  there 
would  be  any  Impact  at  all. 

But  what  is  tragic  is  that  In  the 
meanwhile  we  have  had  such  a  msdad- 
justment  In  the  functional  ability  of 
this  Intricate  economy  known  as  the 
American  economy,  and  this  should 
have  been  apparent  to  us  with  the 
folly  of  the  1971  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  wage  and  price  controls.  And, 
Incidentally,  even  then  on  that  Issue 
we  were  a  lost  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
As  Members  know,  I  am  labeled  a 
liberal,  and  I  am  proud  of  that  desig- 
nation if  it  is  Interpreted,  like  I  have 
always  interpreted  it.  In  the  American 
sense.  But  there  were  a  few  of  us— 5  of 
us,  and  we  were  alone — who  resisted 
that  effort  In  the  committee,  and 
there  were  about  17  In  the  full  House. 
And  the  reasons  we  gave,  of  course, 
were  just  about  as  listened  to  as  what 
we  have  been  saying  here  in  the  last 
few  months.  That  perhaps  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  and  we  return  to  the 
fundamental  question,  and  that  is: 
What  should  we  do  to  have  account- 
ability? At  least  If  we  cannot  have  the 
return  of  this  usurped  power,  why  can 
we  not  have  some  measure  of  account- 
ability from  these  money  managers? 
Why  cannot  the  Congress  act?  That 
has  been  my  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion just  of  this  board  and  this  chair- 
man. It  has  been  a  question  that  has 
been  raised  since  1963,  after  the  visit 
of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  incidentally  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  great  financial  wizard 
but  actually  really  was  not,  except  In 
one  category,  and  that  was  knowledge- 
ability  of  the  bond  market  in  New 
York  and  the  speculative  market 
there. 

The  truth  Is  that  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  and  on  this  commit- 
tee, for  20  years  I  have  never  yet  had 
any  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  much  less  the  Chairman,  come 
to  the  Congress  and  give  us  an  ac- 
counting of  the  reason  for  policies  or 
an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  and 
the  system  used  In  judgment  making, 
an  evaluative  explanation  of  making 
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judgments  on  these  critical  Issues,  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  are 
saying  that  if  you  want  to  buy  a  car, 
you  pay  16V4  percent  Interest. 

D  1615 

I  notice  there  was  a  lot  of  hulabaloo 
recently  because  a  few  small  bankers 
in  California  decided  that  they  could 
go  as  low  as  12  percent. 

An  average  American  family  today, 
even  with  the  so-called  decline  of  in- 
flation, knows  better,  knows  that 
when  he  goes  to  the  market  or  the 
housewife  goes  to  that  market  her  gro- 
cery bill  is  not  less  and  the  items  she 
has  to  have,  have  not  been  reduced.  I 
have  good  testimony  as  of  last  Satur- 
day from  my  own  wife. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  car,  remem- 
bering that  that  Is  our  prime  product, 
we  like  to  laugh  at  some  of  our  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us  as  one-crop 
economies,  banana  countries,  coffee 
countries,  sugar  countries,  but  we  are 
pretty  much  the  same  way.  The  auto- 
mobile Industry  Is  our  basic.  If  anyone 
does  not  believe  that,  go  try  to  tell  the 
quarter  of  a  million  unemployed,  and 
the  ripple  effect  of  that  unemploy- 
ment In  the  Northeast.  In  the  Central 
Midwest,  In  Ohio  and  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Michigan,  because 
first  the  cars  that  are  made  are  not 
being  sold.  How  can  the  average  Amer- 
ican at  16  percent  afford  to,  even  if  he 
could  get  the  downpayment;  how  can 
the  small  average  businessman  first 
get  a  line  of  credit  from  a  bank,  even 
at  16  percent? 

Long-term  mortgages,  17  percent,  if 
somebody  is  able  to  find  an  assumable 
long-term  mortgage. 

Ironically,  as  in  the  case  of  Interest 
rates,  we  are  going  right  now  In  that 
respect  In  that  sector  of  our  economy, 
we  are  exactly  where  we  were  In  1929, 
5-percent  balloon  notes,  no  long-term 
financing,  which  is  exactly  the  point 
we  have  reached  now. 

These  are  not  things  that  are  caused 
by  accident.  And  let  me  hasten  to 
pursue  one  further  matter.  They  are 
not  caused  either  by  so-called  profli- 
gate government  which  has  not  been 
profligate.  It  is  not  caused,  as  the 
economists  now  are  expressing  puzzle- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Regan,  said  about  2  weeks  ago  that  he 
was  completely  mystified.  He  could 
not  understand  why  this  intractability 
in  the  persistence  of  high  Interest 
rates,  because  they  were  supposed  to, 
with  the  reduction  in  budgetary  out- 
lays, and  with  the  other  concommi- 
tants  of  a  reduction  In  Inflation  rates, 
supposed  to  have  gone  down.  He  is  not 
the  only  one  puzzled.  Even  some  of 
the  preeminent  economists. 

But  the  truth  is  If  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  true  cause  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  forces  that  lead  to  the 
condition,  how  in  the  world  can  we 


ever  arrive  at  a  solution  to  the  matter? 
It  Is  impossible. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  think  has 
been  the  case  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Essentially  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  The  Federal  Reserve  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

'  On  the  one  hand,  they  want  to 
assume  and  take  credit  for  fighting  in- 
flation through  a  restrictive,  tight 
money  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  say  their  hands  are  tied  because 
the  prime  cause  of  that  inflation  Is  the 
Insufficient  and  Inadequate  reduction 
In  the  budgetary  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment's activity.  They  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  Either  they  are  able  to  and 
have  the  power,  or  they  do  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  resist  any 
kind  of  inquiry  from  the  Congress.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  I  requested  GAO  to  try 
to  find  out  for  me  what  resources  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  for  self -po- 
licing. Did  they  have  an  Inspector  gen- 
eral? Who  did  they  account  for  other 
than  a  so-called  Internal  audit? 

The  GAO,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  Is  the  only  Instrumental- 
ity the  Congress  has  amenable  to  it, 
replied  that  they  were  not  empowered 
to  look  into  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

So  that  I  joined  at  that  time  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  my  fellow  Texan, 
Mr.  Patman,  one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icans who  has  served  In  this  House,  in 
a  bill  that  would  bring  in  the  GAO 
and  you  would  have  thought  that  we 
had  Introduced  the  equivalent  of  a  res- 
olution of  an  act  of  treason,  and  natu- 
rally never  could  get  it  considered. 

The  bankers,  there  is  not  a  bill  I 
have  known  of,  particularly  those  that 
Mr.  Patman  was  trying  to  sponsor  In 
1965,  in  anticipation  of  the  stress  in 
our  financial  and  banking  system  that 
was  beginning  to  be  visible,  the  failure 
of  some  banks  and  the  like,  and  so  he 
tried  to  get  the  administration.  House 
Administration  Committee,  to  budget 
a  modest  amount  so  that  he  could  get 
the  staff  to  look  into  such  things  as 
Interlocking  directorates. 

Now,  of  course,  that  is  out  of  con- 
trol. You  have  these  massive  mergers 
and  acquisitions  where  you  have  more 
than  interlocking  controls,  you  have 
now  fewer  people  controlliiig  a  greater 
mass  of  our  economic  activity  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Patman  was  trying  to  get  at  the 
Interlocking  relationships  and  banks, 
some  of  the  monopolistic  corporations, 
some  of  the  key  price-fixing,  price-de- 
termining monopolies  in  our  country, 
and  he  never  succeeded. 

In  fact,  he  was  abused  and  fought 
bitterly  here  and  back  home  political- 
ly, and  we  never  succeeded  In  even  get- 
ting approval  on  the  committee  level, 
because  I  have  not  seen  any  of  those 
bills,  and  especially  if  a  powerful  body 
such  as  the  American  Banking  Asso- 


ciation is  against  any  of  these  meas- 
ures, my  experience  and  ot>servation  In 
20  years  is  It  is  not  about  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  or  the  commit- 
tee. 

That  sounds  harsh,  but  that  is  my 
observation  based  on  20  years  of  mem- 
bership on  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  as  it  is  now 
known,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  actual- 
ly the  private  commercial  banking 
system  of  the  country.  It  Is  not  a 
public  entity  In  that  sense.  So  you 
have  the  fox,  so  to  speak,  watching 
the  henhouse. 

About  the  only  discretion  we  can 
hope  he  will  have  Is  how  may  chickens 
that  fox  decides  to  eat  up  per  night. 
And  when  it  suddenly  gets  voracious 
and  uncontrolled,  well.  then,  should 
we  be  pained,  should  we  be  surprised  if 
what  we  call  the  American  way  or 
standard  of  living  is  collapsing  and  in 
danger? 

With  that  question,  I  will  yield  with 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  include  at  this 
point  a  recent  article  entitled  "They 
Recall  Cars,  Don't  They?  Why  Not 
Central  Bankers?"  by  an  Illustrious 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Mr.  John  H.  Hotson.  which  is 
very  much  to  the  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Thiy  Recall  Cars,  Doh't  They?  Why  Not 

CERTRAL  BAlfKKRS? 

(By  John  H.  Hotson) 

Unsafe  Cars  are  Fixed  at  Company  Ex- 
pense. Why  not  University  Graduates  Incul- 
cated With  Flawed  Knowledge,  Outmoded 
Ideas  and  Misguided  Theories,  Asks  This 
Professor  of  Ekx>nomic8. 

Auto  companies  that  produce  dangerously 
defective  cars  are  required  by  law  to  recall 
them  so  the  mistake  can  be  eliminated. 

But  why  should  auto  manufacturers  be 
held  to  a  higher  code  of  ethics  than  univer- 
sities? After  all.  a  defective  car  is  only  a 
menace  for  a  dozen  years  or  so  before  it  suc- 
cumbs to  the  ravages  of  road  salt,  while  de- 
fective university  graduates  wreak  havoc  on 
society  for  40  years  or  more  before  they  go 
to  meet  their  Maker. 

And  while  a  bad  car  may  cause  unfortu- 
nate and  unnecessary  deaths,  a  bad  crop  of 
economics  students  can  wreck  the  economic 
system.  Furthermore,  the  brighter,  harder 
working  and  better  connected  the  gradu- 
ates, the  more  damage  they  wUl  do  society 
when  they  apply  bad  Ideas  in  a  position  of 
great  political  or  economic  power. 

The  worst  menace  now  "on  the  road"  in 
the  U.S.  is  probably  Paul  A.  Volcker  (A.B. 
Summa  cum  laude.  Princeton  1949.  M.A. 
Harvard  1951)  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  This  gentleman  honestly  be- 
lieves that  he  can  stop  inflation  by  wrench- 
ing up  the  rate  of  interest,  when  the  eco- 
nomics profession  has  known  for  more  than 
a  decade  that  it's  all  a  mistake— that  high 
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Interest,   like   high   taxes,   are   among   the 
causes  of  our  Inflation,  not  a  cure. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  anyone  ever 
believed  In  the  mistaken  doctrines  which 
have  so  damaged  the  world  economy.  After 
all.  interest  rates,  like  wages  and  taxes,  are 
costs  and  when  costs  go  up.  prices  go  up.  not 
down.  What  high  Interest  rates  have  also 
done  is  to  add  depression  to  worsened  infla- 
tion, resulting  in  "stagflation." 

On  the  Inflationary  effect  of  high  Interest 
rates.  Byron  L.  Johnson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  80th  U.8.  Congress,  wrote  In 
1967: 

"Increasing  the  cost  of  money  is  Just  as 
surely  an  inflationary  step  as  raising  the 
price  of  such  a  basic  commodity  sis  steel." 

On  this  Sherman  J.  Maisel.  himself  a 
former  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  written: 

"Whatever  their  indirect  Impact,  the 
direct  effects  of  Interest  rate  rises  are  Infla- 
tionary. Interest  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
consimier  price  index  especially  through  the 
housing  and  consumer  credit  component.  It 
is  a  large  factor  in  utility  costs.  Regulatory 
agencies  allow  Interest  Increases  to  affect 
rates  and  prices  almost  immediately.  Move- 
ments of  Interest  rates  Increase  the  uncer- 
tainties and  therefore  the  risks  and  costs  of 
doing  business."  Managing  the  Dollar, 
Norton.  1973  p.  18. 

If  Paul  Volcker  could  be  recalled  to 
Princeton  he  would  be  Instructed  on  all  this 
by  Alan  Blinder,  or  If  Harvard  did  the  retro- 
fit they  could  import  Robert  Solow  from 
down  the  street  at  MIT.  In  1974  Blinder  and 
Solow  showed  clearly  why  "tight  money." 
like  high  taxes,  would  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  any  country  that  tried  them  as  inflation 
cures.  They  wrote: 

"The  basic  remark  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
almost  embarrassing  that  It  does  not  appear 
In  textbook  expositions  of  the  analytics  of 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  simply  this:  most  taxes 
are,  in  the  short  or  long  run.  Incorporated 
into  business  costs,  and  therefore  (at  least 
partially)  passed  on  to  the  consumer  In 
higher  prices  .  .  .  tight  money  as  a  cure  for 
inflation  runs  into  analogous  objections.  Re- 
strictive monetary  policies  generally  imply 
high  interest  rates  and  interest  payments 
are  a  significant  component  to  cost  of  many 
firms."  "Analytical  Foundations  of  Fiscal 
Policy."  The  Economics  of  Public  Policy, 
Brookings  1974.  pp.  98-101. 

Volcker,  like  the  economists  who  mlsedu- 
cated  him.  hopes  that  his  Interest  Inflation 
wUl  be  more  than  offset  by  wage  deflation 
because  of  the  unemployment  his  policies 
cause— that  for  every  dollar  of  interest  in- 
flation there  will  be  more  than  a  dollar  of 
wage  deflation  so  the  net  effect  will  be  fa- 
vorable. 

However,  that  won't  work.  It  might  have 
worked,  immoral  and  even  illegal  as  it  is 
under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  in  the 
"good"  old  days  before  unemployment  com- 
pensation because  the  Jobless  would  rather 
work  at  any  wage  than  starve. 

Today,  however,  when  Volcker's  poUcies 
force  Americans  into  layoffs,  he  is  reducing 
supply  more  than  he  is  reducing  demand, 
thus  Increasing  the  price  level. 

Every  Job  reduces  supply  by  the  worker's 
full  marginal  product;  but  unemployment 
compensation  gives  him  a  fraction  of  his 
Income  back  so  he  can  keep  on  buying 
goods. 

Indeed,  once  the  rash  of  small  business 
and  farm  bankruptcies  caused  by  extortion- 
ate interest  rates,  have  had  whatever  "fa- 


vorable" effects  they  are  going  to  have  on 
the  price  level,  the  remaining  effect*— low- 
ered capacity,  lowered  productivity,  lowered 
competition,  a  keen  sense  of  social  injus- 
tice—are  all  inflationary.  Truly,  as  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  economic  professor 
Sidney  Welntraub  has  put  it  so  often. 
'Those  economists  and  bureaucrats  who  ad- 
vocate unemployment  as  an  Inflation  cure 
should  have  been  the  first  to  become  unem- 
ployed." 

But  if  the  profession  has  changed  its 
mind,  why  is  the  "Fed"  Chairman  still  em- 
ploying exploded  ideas? 

Well,  that  is  the  way  the  world  work*— 
with  long  and  variable  lags.  So  the  word  is 
slowly  trickling  down  from  the  learned  Jour- 
nals Into  the  current  textbooks,  while  the 
victims  of  the  old  textbook*  continue  to 
damage  society. 

Furthermore,  so  much  ha*  the  whole 
scandal  been  hushed  up  (rather  the  way 
CM  sought  to  hush  up  the  fact  that  the 
Corvalr  flips,  and  Ford  tried  to  conceal  that 
Plntos  explode)  that  many  economists  are 
not  aware  of  the  change,  or  are  unwilling  to 
adju*t. 

That  i*  another  problem.  No  car  I*  emo- 
tionally attached  to  its  defective  brakes.  No 
car  objects  to  being  fixed.  But  people  hate 
to  be  told  that  the  ideas  they  so  painfully 
mastered  in  school  are  wrong,  so  It's  hard  to 
fix  them. 

The  great  economist  J.  M.  Keynes  saw  the 
problem  In  term*  of  the  difficulty  most  of 
u*  have  In  learning  anything  new  after  we 
are  30.  and  the  great  physicist  Max  Plank 
maintained  progress  comes  only  from 
people  dying. 

It  is  because  I  beUeve  that  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  wait  that  I  urge  that  Paul 
Volcker  be  recalled  to  his  universities  for  a 
retrofit.  It  shouldn't  take  too  long  or  cost 
too  much— unless  he  is  very  stubborn— and 
it  could  save  Americans  (300  to  $500  billion 
by  shortening  the  recession  his  bad  ideas 
caused.  (If  neither  Princeton  or  Harvard 
want  to  do  the  conversion,  I'd  be  glad  to 
work  him  over  at  my  economics  shop  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo). 

Chairman  Volcker  tells  u*  that  he  doesn't 
like  high  interest  rates  and  unemployment 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  u*.  but  his  hands 
are  tied.  He  didn't  cause  the  inflation. 
OPEC  did.  If  he  didn't  Impose  high  interest 
rates  the  dollar  would  fall,  inflation  would 
run  away,  and  we  can't  stop  it  with  wave 
and  price  controls  because  they  don't  work. 
We've  all  heard  the  above  arguments,  but 
are  they  true? 

Well,  "there  is  no  doubt."  as  a  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  put  it,  "that 
if  ...  in  the  1970s  ...  oil  prices  (had  re- 
mained) reasonably  stable,  inflation  would 
have  been  much  lower."  By  increasing  the 
price  of  petroleum  from  $3.39  a  barrel  In 
1972  to  $37.00  in  1981.  OPEC  Increased  the 
U.S.  oil  bill  about  $200  billion. 

In  1972  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  all 
debt  in  the  U.S.  was  6%  and  by  1981  It  was 
10%.  Because  of  this  hike  we  paid  $225  bU- 
Uon  more  interest  in  1981  than  we  would 
have  had  1972  rates  prevailed.  So  why 
doesn't  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report  say.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  if  in  the 
1970s  interest  rates  had  remained  reason- 
ably stable,  inflation  would  have  been  much 
lower"? 

The  best  proof  that  the  U.S.  would  have 
done  better  with  different  policies  is  the  ex- 
perience of  little  Switzerland,  which  has  no 
oil  and  is  much  more  dependent  on  world 
trade  than  the  U.S.  1*.  but  which  got 
through  the  1970*  and  into  the  19808  with 


the  lowest  rate  of  inflation  and  the  lowest 
rates  of  interest  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  her  low  Interest  rates  the  Swiss 
Franc  rose  2.5  times  against  the  U.S.  dollar 
between  1971  and  1978.  The  country  main- 
tained full  employment  of  Swiss  nationals 
throughout  the  1970s  (it  let  some  foreign 
"guest  workers "  go  home)  while  It  retooled 
its  watch  Industry  at  four  percent  Interest 
rates. 
How  was  all  this  accomplished? 
Switzerland,  unlike  the  United  States,  has 
sane  labor-management-govemment  rela- 
tions. The  Swiss  workers  gave  up  the  right 
to  strike  in  1937  and  in  the  1970s  they 
agreed  that  wages  should  only  rise  one-half 
as  rapidly  as  productivity  increased!  In 
return,  management  agreed  to  expand  divi- 
dends no  faster  and  to  plow  back  aill  remain- 
ing profits  in  new  technologies. 

Second,  the  Swiss  do  not  employ  three 
layers  of  politicians  and  bureaucrats  to  over- 
tax and  disemploy  the  citizen.  Instead  they 
use  direct  democracy,  deciding  matters  of 
substance  in  Sunday  afternoons  referen- 
dum*. 

Third,  the  Swiss  used  a  system  of  direct 
wage  and  price  controls  from  1973.  when  in- 
flation hit  11  per  cent,  to  1978.  when  the 
price  level  actually  dropped  by  0.2  per  cent. 
Finally,  the  Swiss  central  bank  kept  the , 
money  supply  growing  a  steady  five  to  six 
per  cent,  and  the  government  avoided  large 
deflciU. 

So  successful  was  Swiss  policy  that  It 
became  too  successful.  Foreigners  bid  the 
franc  so  high  that  It  became  difficult  to 
export,  so  the  Swiss  had  to  erect  high  bar- 
riers to  keep  foreign  money  out  by  imposing 
40  percent  yearly  negative  Interest  rates  on 
large  foreign  deposits  and  a  ban  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Swiss  securities  by  foreigners. 
(What  a  contrast  to  a  U.S.  cowering  in  fear 
of  OPEC  taking  their  petrodollars  home!) 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Swiss  franc  sta- 
bilized and  even  feU— in  1979  and  1980— be- 
cause aggressively  and  foolishly  high  U.S. 
interest  rates  lured  funds  there,  and  the 
Swiss  controls  were  allowed  to  lapse— the 
world  Inflation  seeped  into  Switzerland.  The 
Swiss  experience  shows  that  the  U.S.  has 
only  itself,  and  especially  its  economic 
policy  makers  to  blame  for  its  poor  showing. 
We  could  also  learn  much  from  Japan. 
There  the  economy's  managers  put  trade, 
full  employment  and  Investment  In  new 
technologies  far  ahead  of  worries  about  the 
price  level.  The  Bank  of  Japan  lends  to 
their  computer  and  robotics  firms  at  5  per- 
cent, whereas  we  discourage  IBM  from  real 
Investments  by  the  windfall  profit*  it  can 
earn  by  lending  It*  surplu*  funds  on  the 
money  market. 

But  don't  high  government  and  current 
account  deficits  require  high  Interest  rates 
to  finance  them?  No.  high  interest  rates 
cause  high  government  and  international 
deficits.  The  Federal  deficit  of  over  $100  bU- 
Uon  this  year  is  all  interest  and  a  low  inter- 
est rate  policy  would  much  shrink  the  defi- 
cit. Furthermore,  if  the  U.S.  refuses  to 
borrow  internationally  (like  the  Swiss)  it  i* 
not  possible  for  its  current  account  deficit 
to  continue. 

Ever  since  World  War  II  the  "Fed"  has 
tried  to  stop  the  price  level  from  rising  by 
keeping  the  growth  of  "narrow  money,"  Mi, 
slow  while  allowing  the  rate  of  interest  to 
rise.  Thus  from  1946  through  1981  our  real 
GNP  rose  3.2  times  and  M.  grew  only  3.3 
times.  Despite  "tight  money"  nominal  QNP 
rose  13.9  times  as  the  price  level  rose  4.4 
fold  and  M,  fell  from  almost  52%  of  ONP  to 
12.3%  of  GNP.  Obviously  the  ""velocity"  of 
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money  has  increased  mightily  as  the  credit 
system  learned  to  create  many  dollars  of 
debt  for  every  dollar  of  official  money.  Time 
deposit*,  term  RPs,  large  CDs,  NOW  ac- 
count*, E^irodollars,  and  other  liquid  assets 
were  substituted  increasingly  for  "actual" 
money,  whose  "velocity"  was  also  Increased 
mightily  by  credit  cards,  jet  aircraft  and 
electronic  transfer.  Meantime  all  this 
"layering"  of  debts  at  ever  increasing  Inter- 
est rates  led  to  an  explosion  of  monetary  in- 
terest paid. 

"Thus  while  Tot.<U  Debt  increased  14.9 
times  from  1946  to  1981.  Total  Debt  Interest 
Increased  51.4  times.  Moreover.  Total  Pri- 
vate Debt  Increased  30.4  times  and  Private 
Debt  Interest  increased  88  times  as  the  pri- 
vate sector  increased  its  debts  twice  as  fast 
as  nominal  ONP  increased  and  increased  its 
Interest  burden  4  times  as  fast  as  Its  nomi- 
nal Income. 

Employee  compensation  has  Increased  15 
times  since  WWII  and  much  attention  has 
rightly  been  focussed  upon  "'wage  push  in- 
flation." However.  Personal  Interest  Income 
has  Increased  46.8-fold  over  the  same  period 
and  Chairman  Volcker  believes  that  this  has 
somehow  contributed  to  "ending"  Inflation. 
It  Is  utter  rot  to  hold  that  excessive  in- 
creases In  wages  (or  profits,  up  11.4  times 
since  1946)  are  inflationary,  while  excessive 
Increases  in  interest  (or  taxes,  up  18.7  times) 
are  deflationary  and  it  is  high  time  someone 
told  Volcker  so. 

Total  indebtedness  in  the  U.S.  at  the  end 
of  1981  was  some  $5,630  billion,  of  which 
over  $4.1  trillion  was  private  debt,  $1.1  tril- 
lion was  Federal  government  debt  and  the 
remaining  $.4  trillion  was  State  and  local 
government  debt.  U.S.  debtors  paid  some 
$750  billion  in  "monetary  Interest  paid"  on 
these  debts  and  interest  payments  were 
rising  at  such  a  pace  (almost  28%  a  year) 
that  it  is  calculated  that  by  1988  monetary 
interest  paid  would  be  larger  than  the  total 
of  employee  compensation,  which  was  grow- 
ing ""only"  11%  per  annum. 

Clearly  the  need  of  the  ho»ir  are  means  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  Increase  of  Interest  pay- 
ments without  bringing  about  a  debt  repudi- 
ation crisis  (the  '"remedy"  Volcker  appears 
Intent  on  Imposing)  or  a  hyperinflation. 

To  help  get  Interest  rates  down  and  to 
repair  our  damaged  economy,  WUllam 
Krehm  has  suggested  that  taxes  be  cut  and 
households  and  businesses  be  required  to 
subscribe  to  very  low  Interest  rate  "tax- 
bonds"  (say  6%  with  2%  the  goal  when/if  In- 
flation ends. ) 

Furthermore,  we  should  bring  back  the 
usury  laws,  abolish  Interest  on  NOW  ac- 
counts and  reduce  Interest  on  savings  ac- 
counts to  3%.  People  who  want  a  higher 
return  on  their  money  than  that  should 
take  their  chances  on  the  stock  market.  In- 
stead of  being  offered  an  assured  return  on 
a  riskless  investment. 

Luigi  Paslnetti  has  recently  shown  that 
the  "natural"  rate  of  Interest  Is  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  real  output  per  head— thu*  In 
our  society  It  Is  only  2  or  3  percent.  When 
"market"  Interest  rates  rise  above  the  ""nat- 
ural" rate  they  cause  business  cycles,  social 
Injustice  and  financial  collapse.  We  should 
return  lo  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Keynes,  who, 
imlike  his  "Keynealan "  followers,  urged 
that  interest  rates  be  driven  down  as  low  as 
possible  and  kept  there  by  usury  laws. 

Indeed,  we  need  a  return  to  the  morality 
of  all  the  books  of  ancient  wisdom  of  our  so- 
ciety—the Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Oreek 
philosophers— for  they  all  held  that  there  Is 
no  quicker  road  to  social  and  Individual  hell 
than  allowing  extortionate,  or  indeed,  any 


Interest  rate.  (In  their  world  of  zero  produc- 
tivity gains,  theirs  and  Paslnettl's  view  con- 
verge.) 

Since  at  low  Interest  rates  people  will 
want  to  borrow  too  much  money,  we  should 
use  credit  controls,  large  down  payments 
and  short  repayment  periods,  as  our  ration- 
ing device  rather  than  high  interest  rates. 

High  Interest  rates  were  a  trillion  dollar 
mistake,  and  the  quicker  the  world's  states- 
men are  re-educated  on  the  point,  the  more 
likely  our  economy  Is  to  survive.  Once  Paul 
Volcker  Is  reequipped  with  worthwhile  ideas 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  retrofit  all  the 
lesser  economic  policy  makers  in  Washing- 
ton one  by  one  as  you  would  a  car.  People 
tend  to  go  along  with  the  boss,  so  Volcker 
could  become  as  effective  a  spokesman  for 
and  practitioner  of  sound  economic  policies 
as  he  Is  now  for  disastrous  ones. 

I  wiU  defer  to  the  next  the  processes 
of  the  procedure  of  impeachment,  and 
again  the  particularlzatlon,  or,  as  they 
say,  the  specifics  of  the  charges  in  the 
next  presentation,  and  I  jrield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


FUNDING  CUTS  DEVASTATING 
TO  HANDICAPPED  COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAJSER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorlt  (Idr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's handicapped  people  face  a  prob- 
lem in  the  form  of  proposed  cutbacks 
and  alterations  to  programs  which 
provide  aid  to  the  handicapped. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
changes  currently  imder  discussion. 
There  are  over  35  million  disabled 
Americans,  many  of  whom  rely  on 
State  and  Federal  assistance  to  help 
them  to  maintain  a  relatively  normal, 
productive  life  in  the  mainstream  of 
society.  Our  Nation's  commitment  to 
assist  the  handicapped  has  been  one  of 
our  greatest  social  accomplishments- 
one  which  every  American,  whether 
they  suffer  from  disabilities  or  not, 
can  look  upon  with  great  pride.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  this  com- 
mitment. We  cannot  close  the  doors 
on  these  programs  or  simply  turn 
them  over  to  the  States  as  the  admin- 
istration suggests.  We  must  rather,  be 
certain  that  we  maintain  our  present 
level  of  support  as  well  as  continue  to 
open  the  doors  to  equal  opportunity 
and  life  with  dignity  for  this  Nation's 
handicapped  individuals. 

Education  is  the  cornerstone  of  any 
individual's  attempt  to  fimction  in 
today's  society.  The  need  for  educa- 
tion is  Just  as  great,  if  not  greater,  for 
the  handicapped.  Accordingly,  I  find 
fault  with  two  of  the  administration's 
proposals  in  the  area  of  education  for 
the  handicapped.  First,  the  proposed 
regulatory  reform  of  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  would 
change  language  in  that  act  which 
would,  consequently,  no  longer  require 
that  free  and  appropriate  primary  and 
secondary  education  be  provided  for 
handicapped  children.  This  provision 


is  necessary  to  ensure  that  handi- 
capped children  can  begin  a  relatively 
normal  life.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
posed regulatory  reforms,  the  adminis- 
tration has  suggested  a  package  of 
massive  budget  reductions  In  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  handicapped. 

In  1981  the  Federal  Government 
provided  over  $1  billion  in  educational 
funding  exclusively  for  the  handi- 
capped. Projected  budget  figures  for 
1983  would  cut  that  figure  by  over 
$179  million.  These  dollars  will  come 
out  of  programs  traditionally  support- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government  such 
as:  State  and  preschool  incentive 
grants;  deaf-blind  centers;  severely 
handicapped  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cation projects:  regional,  vocational, 
adult,  and  postsecondary  programs; 
specisd  education  personnel  develop- 
ment and  regional  resource  centers. 
Not  only  will  these  cuts  be  significant, 
but  the  reduced  amount  has  been  for- 
mulated into  a  block  grant  program  to 
the  States.  Such  an  approach  amounts 
to  a  major  retreat  from  our  commit- 
ment to  insure  the  needed  education 
for  the  handicapped. 

Another  program  that  appears  to  be 
threatened  by  the  administration's 
proi>osed  budget  cuts  is  the  develop- 
mental disability  program.  This  pro- 
gram allows  hanclicapped  groups  to 
target  resources  to  the  areas  which 
they  feel  will  be  the  most  productive. 
Funds  for  developmental  disabilities 
are  used  for  such  worthwhile  endeav- 
ors as  child  development  programs 
and  support  needed  for  community 
living  by  individuals  who  would,  with- 
out this  assistance,  otherwise  be  insti- 
tutionalized. The  administration  pro- 
poses to  cut  these  programs  by  nearly 
$20  million,  a  reduction  of  over  40  per- 
cent from  the  1981  fimdlng  levels.  The 
repercussions  of  these  cuts  will  be 
hard  felt  by  this  Nation's  handi- 
capped. 

The  administration  also  proposes  to 
cut  funding  for  rehabilitation  services. 
Rehabilitation  service  grants  provide 
for  vocational  training,  emplojmient 
counseling,  and  Job  placement  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  The  ad- 
ministration proposal  would  reduce 
fimdlng  by  over  $300  million,  thus  cut- 
ting the  buoget  of  this  program  by 
nearly  one-third.  These  programs  were 
previously  funded  as  separate  entities 
in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  They  will.  In  1983.  be  part  of 
one  Hiunan  Services  block  grant  at 
substantially  lower  fimdlng  levels. 
These  rehabilitation  programs  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  allow  handi- 
capped people  to  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed as  productive  members  of  our 
society's  work  force. 

So  too,  the  Federal  Government 
must  maintain  its  commitment  to  pro- 
grams such  as  medicare,  supplemental 
security  insurance,  and  food  stamps 
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which  aid  the  handicapped.  We  must 
continue  to  enforce  equal  access  provi- 
sions of  previously  promulgated  legis- 
lation and  support  the  handicapped  In 
their  effort  to  end  discrimination 
based  on  mental  or  physical  disability. 

Reductions  in  funds  and  turning 
back  responsibilities  for  education,  de- 
velopmental disabilities,  and  rehabili- 
tation services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  cause  a  massive  reduc- 
tion In  the  services  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  dignity 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  disabled  In- 
dividuals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  effects  of  these 
fiindlng  cuts  and  regulatory  reforms. 
While  I  agree  that  the  budiget  deficit 
presents  this  Congress  with  an  ex- 
traordinary problem,  we  must  not  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  our  Nation's  handicapped 
people.  Every  citizen  deserves  a  chance 
to  live  a  full  life  in  the  mainstream  of 
society.  Let  us  continue  our  commit- 
ment and  take  steps  to  Insure  that  op- 
portunity for  this  Nation's  disabled 
people.* 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  EDITORIAL 
ENDORSES  ANNUNZIOS  OLYM- 
PIC COIN  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AirNxnrzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  quite  familiar  with  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  issue  of  striking 
commemorative  coins  for  the  1984 
summer  Olympics  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  issue  has  certainly  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  media  attention 
lately.  We  have  seen  numerous  ac- 
counts which  discuss  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation  from  every  con- 
ceivable angle.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  Chica- 
go Tribune  editorial  that  endorses  my 
Olympic  coin  proposal. 

The  purpose  of  striking  Olympic 
commemorative  coins  is  to  raise 
money  for  our  amateur  athletes.  My 
bill  calls  for  the  coins  to  be  sold  direct- 
ly to  the  public  by  the  mint.  All  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  coins 
would  go  to  the  Intended  beneficiaries. 
The  other  proposals  call  for  the 
minting  of  numerous  coins  to  be  sold 
to  the  public  through  private  market- 
ers. The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
these  coins  would  be  divided  among 
the  private  marketers  and  the  ama- 
teur athletes. 

In  its  editorial,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
points  out  the  astounding  folly  of  the 
private  marketing  approach: 

Why  let  a  private  middleman  come  In  and 
increaoe  the  markup?  The  government  has 
successfully  marketed  U^S.  coins  and  stamps 
in  the  past.  Parmlnc  out  the  sale  of  this 
"money"  that  wUl  never  be  spent  would  set 
a  precedent  that  could  be  overused  and 
abused  In  the  future  .  .  .  Millions  can  be 


raised  with  Olympic  coins  without  calling 
commercial  hucksters. 

My  immediate  reaction  to  this  ex- 
cerpt is  to  respond  with  the  rhetorical 
■'need  I  say  more?"  and  leave  It  at 
that.  The  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
private  marketers  means  more  money 
for  our  amateur  athletes  seems  reason 
enough  to  support  the  mint-marketing 
approach.  Yet.  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  sufficient,  for  there  are  those  who 
insist  on  turning  some  of  the  profits 
over  to  private  Interests.  These  people 
are  very  unhappy  with  my  opposition 
to  those  proposals. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reports  that: 

.  .  .  less  than  happy  are  the  bigwigs  of  the 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.;  Lazard  FYeres, 
an  International  banking  firm;  and  the 
FYanklln  Mint,  a  private  company  that  man- 
ufactures and  sells  collectibles.  These  three 
companies  had  set  up  a  marketing  group 
that  would  have  been  given  exclusive  rights 
to  sell  the  coins. 

I  certainly  understand  the  reason 
for  their  displeasure  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

Numismatists  are  willing  to  pay  premium 
prices  for  commemorative  coins  minted 
under  official  government  sanction.  So  are 
people  who  don't  collect  coins  as  a  hobby 
but  welcome  new  fields  In  which  to  specu- 
late. This  huge  market  for  fancy  new  coins 
was  the  genesis  of  the  deal  opposed  by  Mr. 
Annunzlo. 

Now,  while  it  is  surely  true  that  the 
drive  for  profit  is  a  very  powerful 
force,  I  see  no  reason  to  allow  the  bla- 
tant opportunism  of  certain  private 
companies  to  come  between  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  our  Olympic  ath- 
letes. 

In  addition.  I  worry  that  the  private 
marketing  of  Olympic  commemorative 
coins  could  lead  to  other  problems. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  accurately  states 
that: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  has  said  that  giving  any  pri- 
vate group  exclusive  rights  to  sell  U.S.  coins 
is  an  Invitation  to  excess  profiteering  and 
even  scandal. 

Apparently,  my  concern  was  well- 
founded,  as  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  recently  accused 
the  Franklin  liiint  of  fraud  Involving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  companies  who 
behave  Illegally  to  market  our  official 
conunemorative  coins. 

Even  if  there  was  some  good  reason 
to  market  the  Olympic  commemora- 
tive coins  privately,  the  program  set 
forth  in  the  private  marketing  bills 
has  another  grave  problem:  it  calls  for 
the  minting  of  entirely  too  many 
coins.  The  cost  of  owning  a  complete 
set  of  coins  under  these  bills  would  be 
prohibitive,  possibly  as  high  as  $5,000. 
In  addition,  multiple  Issues  are  confus- 
ing and  discouraiKing  to  the  buying 
public.  Many  Americans  have  written 
to  me  saying  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  participate  in  a  program 
Involving  more  than  a  few  coins.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  remarks  that  "mint- 


ing 25  different  coins  smacks  of  being 
a  sort  of  silly  play-money  game." 

When  I  consider  all  of  these  factors 
together,  it  clearly  seems  that  the  evi- 
dence against  the  private  marketing  of 
Olympic  commemorativp  coins  is  over- 
whelming. I  carmot  think  of  one  good 
reason  to  support  such  an  approach. 
At  the  very  least,  the  private  market- 
ers will  take  a  huge  chunk  of  money, 
possibly  as  much  as  $300  million,  away 
from  our  amateur  athletes.  And,  under 
the  worst  set  of  circumstances,  we 
could  be  publicly  humiliated  by  scan- 
dal. We  need  a  bill  that  will  raise  the 
most  money  for  our  athletes  without 
sacrificing  our  national  integrity.  If  we 
do  not  do  this  right,  we  may  soon  wish 
that  we  had  not  done  It  at  all. 

I  have  Included  the  entire  text  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  below: 

AlfKXTITZIO'S  ORIPB  IS  Olf  THX  MOITET 

U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Annunzlo  (D.  111.)  Is 
under  a  lot  of  pressure  because  he  opposes 
the  notion  of  a  private  group  selling  coins  to 
raise  money  for  the  1984  Olympic  Games  in 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Annunzlo's  position  makes 
sense,  however,  and  he  should  stand  firm. 

Numismatists  are  willing  to  pay  premium 
prices  for  commemorative  coins  minted 
under  official  government  sanction.  So  are 
people  who  don't  collect  coins  as  a  hobby 
but  welcome  new  fields  In  which  to  specu- 
late. 

This  huge  market  for  fancy  new  coins  was 
the  genesis  of  the  deal  opposed  by  Mr.  An- 
nunzlo. Under  that  scheme,  the  U.S.  Mint 
would  produce  as  many  as  25  different  com- 
memorative Olympic  coins.  They  would  be 
sold  at  a  big  markup  over  face  value  by  a 
private  firm  that  would  keep  part  of  the 
profit  and  give  the  rest  to  the  U.S.  and  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Games  committees. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  deal  has  been 
blocked  by  Mr.  Annunzlo  In  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage.  For  this,  he 
has  come  under  attack  by  Olympic  officials 
and  assorted  sports  enthusiasts  who  say  he 
Is  undercutting  the  Games. 

Also  less  than  happy  are  bigwigs  of  the 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.;  Lazard  Preres, 
an  International  banking  firm;  and  the 
Franklin  Mint,  a  private  company  that  man- 
ufactures and  seUs  collectibles.  These  three 
companies  had  set  up  a  marketing  group 
that  would  have  been  given  exclusive  rights 
to  sell  the  coins. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  has  said  that  giving  any  pri- 
vate group  exclusive  rights  to  sell  U.S.  coins 
is  an  Invitation  to  excess  profiteering  and 
even  scandal.  He  has  Introduced  his  own  bill 
authorizing  the  Treasury  to  sell  one  type  of 
commemorative  silver  dollar  at  a  price  over 
face.  Profits  (perhaps  as  much  as  $500  mil- 
lion) would  go  to  the  Olympic  groups. 

UJS.  Rep.  Femand  J.  St  Germain  (D.,  R.I.) 
has  Introduced  still  another  bill.  It  would 
allow  private  marketing  of  the  coins,  but  re- 
quire competitive  bidding  for  the  right  to 
sell  them. 

Under  none  of  these  schemes  would  it  be 
possible  to  go  to  the  bank  and  acquire  the 
Olympic  Items  at  face  value.  If  25  different 
coins  were  minted  for  everyday  use  v 
money,  the  confusion  would  obviously  be  in- 
tolerable. 

Mr.  Annunzlo's  opposition  makes  sense 
even  If  he  is  overestimating  the  danger  of 
outright  scandal.  The  Olympic  coins,  if  any 
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are  eventually  minted,  will  be  worth  consid- 
erably more  than  face  value  only  because 
they  are  officially  Issued  by  the  govern- 
ment. Why  let  a  private  middleman  come  In 
and  increase  the  markup?  The  government 
has  successfully  marketed  U.S.  coins  and 
stamps  in  the  past. 

Farming  out  the  sale  of  this  "money"  that 
will  never  be  spent  would  set  a  precedent 
that  could  be  overused  and  abused  In  the 
future.  Minting  25  different  coins  smacks  of 
being  a  sort  of  silly  play-money  game.  Mil- 
lions can  be  raised  with  Olympic  coins  with- 
out calling  In  commercial  hucksters.  Let  Mr. 
Annunzlo's  silver  dollar  bill  be  passed.* 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS'  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPEai.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  this  session  of  Congress  I  intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  440) 
designating  today.  April  28.  1982,  as 
National  Nursing  Home  Residents' 
Day.  A  similar  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Prtor.  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  March  31.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  did  not  move  on  this  resolution. 

Even  though  the  resolution  has  not 
been  enacted.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  honor  some  1.3  million 
older  Americans  who  reside  in  nursing 
homes  throughout  the  country.  As  we 
all  know,  nursing  home  residents  are 
to  a  great  degree  outside  the  main- 
stream of  society,  often  isolated  from 
their  friends  and  relatives.  Too  fre- 
quently, these  older  Americans  are 
forgotten,  away  from  the  eyes  of  socie- 
ty. As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care.  I  have 
worked  with  my  colleagues  inside  and 
outside  of  Congress  to  Improve  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  older 
Americans.  They  are  the  foundation 
of  our  great  country  and  nursing  home 
residents  can  be  and  are  an  Invaluable 
asset.  I  want  to  recognize  nursing 
home  residents  not  only  for  their  past 
contributions  to  society,  but  for  the 
vital  role  that  these  persons  continue 
to  play  In  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  many  local  com- 
munities dotted  across  our  land  will 
hold  celebrations  honoring  their  local 
nursing  home  residents.  These  activi- 
ties hopefully  will  bring  these  nursing 
home  residents  and  their  communities 
closer  together. 

In  honoring  nursing  home  residents 
I  would  like  to  point  to  some  of  the 
significant  contributions  to  efforts  to 
improve  the  long-term  care  system 
that  have  been  made  by  residents. 

In  many  areas,  nursing  home  resi- 
dents serve  not  only  on  the  residents' 
council  of  the  home  but,  in  some  cases, 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  nurs- 
ing home,  representing  the  ccmcems 
and  views  of  residents  to  other  board 
members.  They  take  part  in  the  deci- 


sionmaking with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  facility.  Many  of  these 
residents  serve  on  city  or  countywide 
coimclls  of  nursing  home  residents  and 
appear  in  public  fonmis— before  local 
or  State  boards  which  deal  with  mat- 
ters ranging  from  reimbursement  to 
pharmacy  Issues  to  nursing  home 
standards.  Some  serve  as  ombudsmen 
investigating,  resolving,  and  reporting 
complaints  which  residents  or  their 
families  and  friends  make  regairding 
quality  of  care  or  similar  issues.  These 
community-minded  residents  make 
their  views  known  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
They  collect  petitions,  lodge  com- 
plaints and  testify  in  various  settings, 
some  appearing  before  committees  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  nursing  home 
residents  aJl  over  the  country  are  exer- 
cising their  rights  as  U.S.  citizens.  As 
residents  of  States  and  localities,  they 
are  making  the  public,  the  press,  and 
their  elected  representatives  aware  of 
their  concerns  and  of  the  contribu- 
tions they  can  and  do  make  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  would  like  all  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  honoring  nursing  home  resi- 
dents around  the  country  and  let  them 
know  that  we  care  about  their  well- 
being  and  acknowledge  and  praise  the 
work  they  have  done  and  continue  to 
do  to  build  America.* 


SENATOR  ALAN  CRANSTON 
BROADENS  THE  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE  DEBATE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  desirability  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze,  and  whether  a  freeze 
can  lead  to  arms  reductions. 

Regardless  of  how  one  views  calls  for 
a  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  they  must 
acknowledge  that  this  issue  is  one  of 
genuine  interest  to  the  American 
people.  The  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  carefully  review  the  proposals 
before  it. 

If  we  can.  we  should  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion which  reflects  the  views  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Congress.  If 
this  task  proves  too  difficult,  we 
should  at  least  continue  a  serious  and 
thorough  discussion  of  how  to  control 
and  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  more  inter- 
esting additions  to  the  nuclear  freeze 
debate  was  made  this  week  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  California.  Alan 
Cranston.  Basically,  Senator  Cran- 
ston calls  for  a  return  to  a  proposal  by 
President  Kennedy  made  over  20  years 
ago  to  limit  the  production  of  fission- 
able material. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Rkcors  an  essay  by  Senator  Cranston 


which  elaborates  on  his  constructive 
proposal: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27,  19821 

A  DiprDtcirr  Knn>  op  Prxeei 

(By  Alan  Cranston) 

I  believe  we  must  devise  a  freeze  position 
that  Is  fair  and  negotiable,  that  would  end 
the  accumulation  of  more  nuclear  arms  and 
that  would  be  verifiable.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  specific  means  to  achieve  arms  re- 
ductions. 

I  believe  it  Is  essential,  too.  to  have  pro- 
posals that  are  clear  and  relatively  simple. 
We  need  proposals  that  will  not  get  us  hope- 
lessly bogged  down  in  arcane  details,  propos- 
als that  are  negotiable,  can  be  presented  to 
and  understood  by  citizens  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  and  that  are  fair. 

We  must  also  address  the  key  Issue  of  how 
to  provide— as  we  pursue  the  essential  goal 
of  reducing  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles— for 
the  maintenance  of  stability  and  deterrence. 

For  the  hope  of  deep  cuts  to  be  realized, 
we  must  spell  out  how  we  would  dispose  of 
nuclear  warheads  and  how  we  would  main- 
tain a  stable  deterrent  In  the  process. 

I  have  sought  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
those  who  would  freeze  now  and  achieve  re- 
ductions later,  and  those  who  would  build 
and  modernize  now  and  freeze  later.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal  offers  a  reasonably 
simple  and  direct  way  of  freezing  nuclear 
arms  production  by  cutting  off  its  source. 

This  proposal  Is  for  Congress  to  recom- 
mend that  the  President  realize  the  express 
goal  of  achieving  a  nuclear  freeze  by  updat- 
ing proposals  first  advanced  In  separate 
speeches  at  the  United  Nations  by  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  and  never 
since  withdrawn. 

President  Kennedy  proposed  on  Sept.  25, 
1961,  stopping  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  use  In  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.R.R.;  the  proposed  ban 
was  to  be  verified  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

My  proposed  ban  would  Immediately 
freeze  the  growth  of  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles In  a  verifiable  manner,  while  permit- 
ting the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
freedom  to  undertake  such  selective  mod- 
ernization as  Is  essential  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  and  deterrence,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  weapons  Involved.  Any  new 
nuclear  weapon  that  would  need  to  be  de- 
ployed would  be  able  to  get  Its  warhead 
from  a  dismantled  system. 

President  Kennedy  also  proposed  at  the 
U.N,  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban 
(CTTB),  "a  treaty  assuring  the  end  of  nuclear 
tests  of  all  kinds  In  every  environment 
under  workable  controls"— a  vital  step  for 
slowing  the  nuclear  arms  race  that  was 
nearly  realized  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
1970s.  This  would  curb  modernization  ef- 
forts by  reducing  confidence  In  any  new 
weapons  systems. 

Together  with  a  CTB  and  the  ban  on  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material,  my  resolu- 
tion would  have  Congress  recommend  that 
the  president  further  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  an  agreement  on  phased  reductions 
in  stockpiles  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  Plutonium  from  nuclear  warheads  along 
the  lines  of  President  Elsenhower's  Dec.  8. 
1953,  proposal  to  the  U.N.:  To  begin  now 
and  continue  to  make  joint  contributions  of 
their  stockpiles  of  normal  uranium  and  fis- 
sionable materials"  to  the  IAEA  and  to 
"begin  to  diminish  the  potential  destructive 
power  of  the  world's  atomic  stockpiles." 
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The  det&lU  of  my  proposal  were  first  bus- 
gested  to  me  by  Adm.  Noel  Oayler.  former 
commander  of  U^.  forces  In  the  Pacific.  It 
would  provide  for  retirement  of  nuclear 
warheads  according  to  an  agreed  quota 
system  and  for  the  denaturing  of  this  weap- 
ons-usable material  subject  to  existing 
IAEA  inspection  procedures.  The  warheads 
could  be  turned  into  a  control  center  in  a 
third  country,  not  necessarily  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  steps  offer  the  specific  means  for 
handling  weapons-grade  material  that  any 
serious  freeze  and  reductions  proposal  must 
spell  out. 

I  would  note  here  that  I  have  been  among 
the  most  vocal  of  IAEA  critics,  as  part  of  my 
efforts  to  combat  nuclear  proliferation  to 
countries  that  do  not  yet  possess  the  bomb. 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  IAEA  does  have 
the  potential  capability  to  provide  for  verifi- 
cation of  a  prohibition  on  U.S.  and  Soviet 
production  of  highly  enriched  uranium  and 
Plutonium  for  weapons  production.  I  have 
this  confidence  largely  because  of  the 
margin  of  error  involved  in  such  a  monitor- 
ing task. 

It  is  one  proposition  for  the  lAXIA  to 
employ  current  inspection  and  accounting 
procedures  to  guarantee  with  100  percent 
certainty  that  a  nation  that  has  no  declared 
nuclear  weapons  hasn't  diverted  one  or  two 
weapons'  worth  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
or  Plutonium.  In  volatile  regions  like  the 
Middle  East.  South  Asia  or  Latin  America,  a 
monitoring  error  of  greater  than  10  kgs.  of 
bomb-grade  material  could  provide  a  critical 
shift  in  the  regional  balance  of  power. 

But  when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  nearly  50,000  nuclear 
warheads  between  them,  a  worst-case  in- 
spection and  accounting  error  of  one  or  two 
warheads  by  the  IAEA  would  have  no  stra- 
tegic significance. 

Therefore,  we  must  look  to  strengthening 
the  IAEA  for  such  a  superpower  monitoring 
task,  aware  that  its  shortcomings  in  deallrg 
with  states  that  do  not  yet  possess  nuclear 
weapons  are  more  important  than  its  clear 
capablllties  to  monitor  superpower  arms  re- 
ductions. 

I  do  not  discount  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
Soviet  agreement  to  IAEA  inspection.  But  I 
believe  that  Soviet  flexibility  for  on-site 
monitoring  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and 
their  eagerness  for  progress  on  arms  control 
are  causes  for  some  optimism. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  close  their  facilities  producing  mate- 
rial for  nuclear  warheads,  as  would  we.  As 
for  facilities  producing  or  using  weapons- 
usable,  highly  enriched  uranium  or  pluton.- 
um  for  energy  generation,  the  Soviets  have 
only  a  limited  number  of  them. 

They  would  have  the  choice  of  closing 
these  facilities  or  of  submitting  them  to 
periodic  IAEA  Inspections.  Such  Inspections 
would  be  an  essential  step  for  verifying  any 
ban  on  warhead  production.* 


FOREIGN  OFFICIALS  APPROVE 
U.S.  PEACEKEEPING  ROLE  IN 
MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Bdr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
traveled  with  me  to  the  Middle  East  to 
review  the  highly  important  mission 


of  the  multinational  force  of  observ- 
ers, commented  on  the  nature  of  our 
inspection  trip  and  our  findings.  Un- 
fortunately. I  was  unable  to  partici- 
pate In  the  discussion  because  o\  ex- 
tremely pressing  business  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  today, 
I  want  to  add  my  comments  to  the  ex- 
cellent statements  made  by  my  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Hotto, 
Whits,  and  Rudd. 

The  trip  covered  eight  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  during  our  visit  we 
talked  with  a  number  of  national  lead- 
ers of  the  countries  we  visited,  includ- 
ing the  heads  of  Israel  and  Egypt.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  was  privileged  to  Join  in  -this 
inspection  trip  which  helped  focus  our 
attention  on  American  activities  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  see  firsthand  the  problems 
our  forces  could  face  should  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  ever  need  to 
become  active  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  trips 
such  as  this  one  are  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  Members  of  Congress  because 
they  provide  us  with  detailed  informa- 
tion which  can  never  be  obtained  in  a 
formal  hearing  room.  This  was  made 
especially  clear  during  our  meetings 
with  the  chiefs  of  states  of  those  coun- 
tries we  visited  and  their  staffs  with 
whom  we  shared  many  hours  of  dis- 
cussions. It  is  clear  to  me  that  there 
are  many  difficulties  ahead,  should 
the  need  arise,  to  send  elements  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  to  the 
Middle  East,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  up  to  the  challenge  and  that 
our  friends  in  that  part  of  the  world 
count  on  our  help  and  friendship  to 
maintain  peace  in  that  sensitive  part 
of  the  globe. 

I.  in  particular,  want  to  express  my 
deepest  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  multary  forces  currently 
assigned  to  the  multinational  force  of 
observers  in  the  Sinai.  They  are  an 
outstanding  group  of  professional  mili- 
tary men  and  women.  It  is  clear  that 
they  are  undertaking  a  most  crucial 
task,  and  in  the  process,  learning  a 
great  deal  about  how  to  Improve  our 
military  equipment  for  life  in  a  hostile 
environment. 

One  point  which  particularly  im- 
pressed me  was  the  overwhelming  and 
positive  reception  our  military  forces 
have  received  from  various  Middle 
East  countries.  They  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  American  interest  in 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
view  our  presence  there  as  a  stimulant 
to  peace. 

There  is  always  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  involvement  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
and  it  was  most  appreciated  when  our 
delegation  heard  that  no  foreign 
nation  expects  the  United  States  to 
keep  a  permanent  presence  there.  This 
is  an  important  fact.  I  do  not  believe 


that  there  is  a  need  for  a  permanent 
U.S.  presence  in  the  Middle  East,  nor 
do  I  support  such  a  plan.  But,  based 
on  our  conversations  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin.  President  Mubarak  of 
Egypt,  Israel  Defense  Minister 
Sharon,  and  numerous  other  digni- 
taries, it  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  presence 
at  present  is  helping  maintain  the 
peace. 

I  was  especially  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  that  a  constituent  of 
mine,  a  resident  of  Guam,  was  as- 
signed to  U.S.  forces  in  the  Sinai.  We 
met  for  some  time  and  he  expressed 
his  support  for  the  role  his  unit  is 
playing  and  hopes  that  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  encourage  a  peace- 
keeping role  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  essential  for  world  stability  that 
we  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle  E^t 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  Other  nations  should 
and  must  contribute  to  this  important 
task. 

The  delegation  worked  long  hours 
and  worked  hard  to  gather  the  facts 
which  will  be  placed  In  an  official 
report  on  the  trip.  I  congratulate  our 
leader.  Congressman  Dick  Whits,  for 
doing  an  outstanding  job  and  also 
thank  the  committee  stsiff  assistants 
and  military  escort  personnel,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  trip  a  suc- 
cess. 
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SUPREME  COURT  POLICE  FORCE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  &fr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
status  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  police 
force  which  serves  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes.  This  draft  bill 
would  afford  the  Supreme  Court 
police  force  formal  statutory  recogni- 
tion in  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  and  would  amend  other  statutes 
to  clarify  its  Jurisdiction  and  proce- 
dures. 

The  police  officers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  the  protection  of  the  Court 
Building,  the  Justices,  and  employees 
In  the  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
moved  from  quarters  In  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol to  the  Supreme  Court  Building  In 
1935.  In  1949  Congress  accorded  legal 
recognition  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Police  and  established  their  Jurisdic- 
tion as  special  police  to  patrol  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building  and  grounds 
much  as  Capitol  Police  do  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

Since  then,  security  problems  en- 
countered In  protecting  public  officials 
and  facilities  have  required  the  Su- 
preme Court  Police  to  assume  a  great- 
er role  in  providing  Increased  physical 


protection  for  ^he  Justices  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Court,  and  for  visitors 
to  the  Court  building,  including  for- 
eign dignitaries.  There  has  also  devel- 
oped a  compelling  need  to  protect  Jus- 
tices when  they  leave  the  building  on 
their  official  duties.  The  legal  status 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Police  should  be 
clarified  to  reflect  these  present  reali- 
ties. 

H.R.  6204 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  related  statutes  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  police 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 672(b)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Marshal  may.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Ch'.ef  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  neces- 
sary assistants  and  employees  to  attend  the 
Court,  employees  to  serve  as  Supreme  Court 
police,  and  necessary  ciistodial  employees.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  672(c)  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  thereof 
to  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Oversee  the  work  of  those  employees 
appointed  in  the  capacity  of  Supreme  Court 
police,  who  shall  serve  as  law  enforcement 
officers  to  police  the  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing, grounds,  and  adjacent  streets,  and  to 
protect  the  Chief  Justice.  Associate  Justices, 
the  officers  and  employees,  guests,  and 
property  of  the  Court  and  shall  be  author- 
ized to  bear  arms  and  to  make  arrests  in 
such  capacity. 

"(9)  Prescribe  such  regulations,  approved 
by  the  Chief  Justice  and  consistent  with  sec- 
tions 2  through  6  of  the  Act  of  August  18. 
1949.  chapter  479.  63  SUt.  616.  (40  U.S.C. 
13g-I3k).  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  Supreme  Court 
building,  grounds,  persons  and  property, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  suitable  order 
and  decorum,  which  regulations  shall  be 
posted  in  a  public  place  at  the  Supreme 
Court  building  and  copies  of  which  shall  be 
made  reasonably  available  to  the  public". 

Sec.  3.  Section  one  of  the  Act  of  August 
18.  1949.  chapter  479,  63  Stat.  616  (40  U.S.C. 
13f)  is  amended  by  striking  all  language  fol- 
lowing the  word  "may"  and  substituting 
therefor,  "appoint  employees  to  serve  as  Su- 
preme Court  police,  for  duty  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  policing  the  Supreme  Court 
building,  grounds,  and  adjacent  streets,  and 
in  protecting  the  Chief  Justice.  Associate 
Justices,  officers  and  employees,  guests  and 
property  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1949.  chapter  479.  63  SUt.  617  (40  XJJB.C. 
131)  is  repealed  and  sections  8  through  11  of 
that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  13m-13p)  are  redesignat- 
ed as  sections  7  through  10.  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  18. 
1949.  chapter  479.  63  SUt.  617  (40  U.S.C. 
13m).  redesignated  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
as  section  7  of  the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  131).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tions 2  to  6.  Inclusive  of  this  Act.  or  of  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  section 
672(c)(9)  of  title  28.  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  or  both,  prosecution  for  such  of- 
fenses to  be  had  in  the  courts  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  upon  information  by  the 
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United  SUtes  Attorney  or  any  of  his  assist- 
ants: In  any  case  where,  in  the  commission 
of  any  such  offense,  public  property  is  dam- 
aged in  an  amount  exceeding  $100,  the 
period  of  Imprisonment  for  the  offense  may 
be  not  more  than  five  years." 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  18. 
1949.  chapter  479.  63  SUt.  617  (40  U.S.C. 
13n).  as  subsequently  amended  and  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4  of  this  Act  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Marshal  and  the  Supreme  Court 
police  provided  for  by  section  672(c)(8)  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  by  section 
one  of  this  Act  shall  have  the  authority  as 
law  enforcement  officers  to  bear  arms  while 
within  or  ouUide  the  boundaries  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  buUdlng,  grounds  and  adjacent 
streets  In  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Marshal  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
They  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  and  to 
make  arresU  for  the  violation  of  sections  2 
through  6,  Inclusive,  of  this  Act.  any  law  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  sUte,  and  any  regulation  prescribed 
by  the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court  under 
section  672(c)(9)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  Metropolitan  Police  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  concurrent  Ju- 
risdiction with  the  Supreme  Court  police  to 
patrol  the  Supreme  Court  building  and 
grounds,  and  to  make  arrests  therein,  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  his  duly  authorized  assist- 
ants. Such  authority  shall  not  be  construed 
to  empower  the  Metropolitan  Police  to 
enter  the  Supreme  Court  Building  and 
grounds  unless  the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  his  assistants  have  requested  or 
consented  to  such  entry."* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  RoTTKEMA)  to  rcvlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Guin>ERSoiT,  for  80  minutes.  May 
3. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  for  80  min- 
utes. May  3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GovzALXz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AmrtTNzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  60  minutes,  April 
29. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fazio,  for  10  minutes.  May  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  RouKEMA),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brooufield. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Wamfler. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Paul  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brodhead  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Stenholm. 

Mr.  McHncH. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  20  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  L.  Bxtrton. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  CoRRAOA  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  MimsH. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Garcia  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  Foglibtta. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  27, 
1982,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  25  through 
May  2. 1982.  as  "'Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  AprU  29,  1982,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3807.  A  letter  from  the  Aasistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  storage  and  warehous- 
ing activity  at  Port  Leavenworth.  Kans.. 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3808.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-181,  "D-C.  Individuals,  Estates, 
and  Trusts  Federal  Conformity  Tax  Act  of 
1982, "  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3809.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-180,  "Closing  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
Square  5131  Act  of  1982, "  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3810.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-179,  "Closing  of  a  Portion  of  a 
Public  Alley  In  Square  290  Act  of  1982.  ' 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

3811.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
his  report  on  actions  being  taken  to  prevent 
social  security  benefits  from  being  paid  to 
deceased  individuals,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  97-123;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3812.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currrency.  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  calendar  year  1981  on  con- 
sumer activities  of  his  office,  pursuant  to 
section  18(fKS)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to  the 
Conunittees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  suid  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3813.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  Ini- 
tiatives on  the  safe  and  efficient  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-172);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  317.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  printing  of  the  transcript 
of  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce  Incident  to  presentation  of  a 
portrait  of  the  Honorable  John  D.  Dlngell 
(Rept.  No.  97-493).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  nile  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Archxr): 
H.R.  6181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  adjustment 
benefits,  vocational  training,  and  waiver  of 
overpayments  for  individuals  terminated 
from  the  disability  program,  to  strengthen 
the  reconsideration  process  by  providing  for 
the  earlier  introduction  of  evidence  of 
record,  to  provide  for  more  uniformity  In  de- 
cisionmaking at  all  levels  of  adjudication, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.   6182.   A  bill   to  esUblish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lnrr, 
Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Volk- 
MKR,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana): 
H.R.  6183.  A  bill  to  extend  by  5  months 
(through  September  1982)  the  period  within 
which  a  child  over  age  18  must  have  been  al- 
ready enrolled  at  the  college  level  In  order 
to  qualify  (after  July  1982)  for  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  a  postsecondary  student,  and 
to  require  that  such  a  child  (In  order  to  so 
qualify)  must   have   graduated   from   high 
school  by  the  close  of  such  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  excess  business  holdings  of  pri- 
vate foundations  shall  not  apply  In  certain 
cases;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  6185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oean  Air 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6186.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  and  for  rehabili- 
tation of  certain  bridges  by  amending  title 
23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Browh  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Kocov- 

SKK): 

H.R.  6187.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a 
special  study  of  the  potential  for  ground 
water  recharge  In  the  Great  Plains  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dadb): 
H.R.  6188.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  with  the 
State  of  Nebraska  In  studies  of  Platte  River 
water  resource  use  and  development,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BXDELL,  Mr.  Mavroulks,  Mr.  Hilkr. 
Mr.  Hatchkr,  Mr.  Molinari,  and  Mr. 
EIckart): 
H.R.  6189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the 
availability  of  guarantees  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancing for  pollution  control  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  6190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  educational  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  the  GI  bill  shall  be  disregard- 
ed in  determining  the  needs  or  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  under  any  educational 
assistance  program  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  with  Federal  funds;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Eklucatton  and  Labor  and 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.    6191.    A    blU    to    amend    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for    the    U.S.    Commission    on    Civil 
Rights  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLORID: 
H.R.  6192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war  powers 
resolutions  to  require  specific  authorization 
for  the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Into  El  Salvador  for  combat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glickmam): 
H.R.  6193.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  research,  engi- 
neering and  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  aviation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    HANSEN    of    Idaho   (by    re- 
quest): 
H.R.  6194.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  6195.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary  Inter- 
est held  by  the  United  States  In  certain 
lands  located  In  Christian  County,  Ky.,  so 
that  such  lands  may  be  used  for  cemetery 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lent): 
H.R.  6196.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1,  1982,  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  pur- 
ixtses;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  D'Amours>: 
H.R.  6197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  6198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  manufac- 
turing clause  of  the  copyright  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  6199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  substantiate  the  amounts 
they  deduct  as  living  expenses  while  away 
from  home;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  substantiate  the  amounts 
they  deduct  as  living  expenses  while  away 
from  home  and  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  restore  the 
former  limitations  on  outside  earned 
income;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  (for 

himself,    Mr.    Jenkins,    and    Mrs. 

Snowe): 

H.R.   6201.   A  bin   to  amend  the  Public 

Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 

1965  to  reauthorize  the  Economic  Develop- 
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ment  Administration  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  6202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  eliminate 
preemption  of  a  State's  authority  to  estab- 
lish or  enforce  any  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ard or  similar  requirement  If  a  Federal 
energy  efficiency  standard  has  not  been  es- 
tablished: to  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PAUL 
H.R.  6203.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
taxpayers  who  make  contributions  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClory): 
H.R.  6204.  A  bin  to  jimend  title  28  of  the 
United   States   Code   and   related   statutes 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  police;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  6205.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  lake 
referred  to  as  the  North  Fork  Pound  River 
Lake  in  Wise  County,  Va.,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  Chant  B.  Kelly  Lake:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.    Smith    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta,   Mr.    Ford   of   Michigan,    Mr. 
Brodkead,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Pepper): 
H.R.  6206.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
E^mployees  Compensation  Act  to  provide  for 
interest  on  late  payment  of  compensation 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  ZEFERETTI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Walker): 
H.R.  6207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  States  and  local  governments  for 
correctional  facility  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation     designating     the     calendar 
month  of  June   1982  as  "National  Rivers 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  Individual  op- 
portunity to  all  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution 
declaring  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  not  purchase  any  articles  manufac- 
tured outside  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
H.  Con.  Res.  321.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  certain  actions 
with  respect  to  East  Timor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Barnes,   Mr.   Pritcharo,   and   Mrs. 

Fenwick): 
H.  Res.  441.  Resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Falkland  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.R.  6208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kuo  Hui- 
Su,  also  known  as  Omara  Marie  Reese;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.   6209.   A   biU   for  the   relief   of   the 
Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  and  other  insurance 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
diary. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  6210.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Ale- 
jandre  Morales-Cabrera:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.  Res.  442.  Resolution  to  refer  that  bill 
entitled  "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aetna  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  other  Insurance  Compa- 
nies" to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,      Mr.      Bingham,      Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.R.  2332:  Mr.  Atkinson. 

H.R.  2831:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  3921:  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  4280:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.  Scheuer,  J4r.  Porter,  Mr. 
Neal,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  4362:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  4592:  Mr.  Snydfr. 

H.R.  4727:  Mr.  Moorheao. 

H.R.  4863:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Patmak,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Emery. 

H.R.  5163:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  5177:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  5332:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  5345:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 

H.R.  5509:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  5572:  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Bedell, 
and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  5608:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Faxjnt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER,  Mr.  LEHMAN,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MiNBTA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Studds,     Mr.     Tauke,     Mr.     Udau,     Mr. 


Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

H.R.  5731:  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  5760:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.R.  5800:  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  5860:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and 
Mr.  English. 

H.R.  5987:  Iti.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  5995:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Plorio,  Mr.  MoppETT,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Poglibtia,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  6077:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Moppett,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  6091:  Mrs.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. 

H.R.  6100:  Mr.  WHrrrEN,  Mr.  Wampler, 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Stance- 
land,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Benx- 
Di<?r,  Mr.  Seiberling,  lix.  Ginn,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Ko- 
GOVSEK,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
EcKART,  »«r.  William  J.  Coyne,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Symar.  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  6105:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Broompield, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Grisham, 
Mr.  Hi;bbasd,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
liOWERY  of  California,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  6135:  Mr.  Findley  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  6149:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  125:  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Dorgam  of  North 
Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Hendon. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  415:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.J.  Res.  440:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  444:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Early.  Mr. 
MiNiSH,  Mr.  John  L.  Bitrton,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs. 
RotTKEMA,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr. 
Chappell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.  Con.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  MoiTL,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
SwiPT,  Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Minish,  and  Mr.  Roemer. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  312:  Mr.  Bkdkll.  »4r.  Dn.- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  PAnirrROY.  Mr.  Pos- 
STTHK,    Mr.    Gkphahdt,    Mr.    B^azzou.    Mr. 

MOAKLKT.  Mr.  SCRKUKR.  Mr.  SEIBERLIlfG.  Mr. 

Udaix,  and  Mr.  Weavkr. 
H.  Res.  339:  Mr.  Blilby,  Mr.  Dicks,  and 

Mr.  HAMIfXRSCHlflOT. 

H.  Res.  412:  B<r.  Dihgdx.  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr. 
Barkes.  Mr.  AuCoiif.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
Mr.  SiMOM,  Mr.  Bonkr  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Kn  1"".  Mr.  BRimtiXY.  Mr.  Dowwry, 
Mr.  Wtdkh,  Mr.  Applkjatx,  Mr.  Mihxta.  Mr. 
McDaob.  Mr.  Brraotc.  Mr.  Lniroinx.  Mr. 
Whittakir,  Mr.  Walgrrw,  Mr.  ZKrntrm. 
Mr.  LOWG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  HxrincR.  Mr. 
Stttsds.  Mr.  OTnwGiR.  Mr.  PocurnA.  Mr. 
BoincxR.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pawetta.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  William  J.  Cothb,  Mr.  Kastewmeier. 
Mr.  HoLLENBECK,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Part,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  MiiiiSH.  Mr.  Rosbmthal.  Mr. 
BXDKLL.  Mr.  MnxEK  of  California,  Mr.  Qihg- 
RICH.  Mr.  HiLLis.  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Prahk.  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Moixoham,  Mr. 
Wilsow,  B4r.  HoPKiifS,  Mr.  YocifG  of  Plori- 
da,  B4r.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  MtTRPHY,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Onw.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 

MAVROULES.    Mr.    SCHTTMER,    Mr.    MOTTL.    Mr. 

Traxler,  Mr.  JoifES  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Wiini,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  CowTE,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  AitTHOinr.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sywah,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Price,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Bingham,  and 
Mr.  OnjcAH. 

H.  Res.  430:  Mr.  DxNardis,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Lov«»y 
of  Washinffton,  Mr.  Shamansky,  and  Mr. 
Hextel. 


H.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Brodheao. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Oejdenson.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  "  Mr. 
Padntroy,  Mr.  Bonksr,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Volkmxr,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Poley,  Mr.  Morrrrr, 
Mr.  OORE,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  dc  Lugo,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  foUows:^ 

409.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  nuclear  arms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs. 

410.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relative  to  protecting 
American  workers  from  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

411.  Also,  petition  of  the  Charter  Town- 
ship of  Flint.  Mich..  reUtive  to  H.R.  5133; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXTII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H  Jt.  5922 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
—Page  7,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 


HOMEBUYERS  ASSISTANCE  PUIII) 

Por  an  amount  to  establish  the  "Home- 
buyers  Assistance  Fund"  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
production       and       sales       of       housing. 
$1,000,000,000.  which  amount  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  shall  be  trans- 
ferred  to  such   Fund   from   appropriations 
made  available  to,  and  to  be  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1982  by.  the  United  SUtes  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  from  the  Eiiergy 
Security    Reserve    established    under    the 
heading  "Alternative  Fuels  Production"  in 
Public  Law  96-126.  Such  amount  shall  be 
made  available,  not  later  than  September 
30,   1982,  as  assistance  to  State  and  local 
housing  agencies  who  agree  to  use  the  as- 
sistance to  reduce  mortgage  interest  rates  to 
affordable  levels  for  persons  purchasing  a 
single-family  residence  pursuant  to  a  mort- 
gage financed  with  funds  obtained  from  the 
issuance,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  of  a  qualified  mortgage  or  qualified  vet- 
erans' mortgage  bond  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  103A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  made  available  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  are  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress)  and  which  provide  a  fair  and 
balanced  geographic  distribution  of  the  as- 
sistance (notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  regarding  States  without  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  authority),   terms  and 
conditions  of  the  repayment  by  State  and 
local  agencies  of  the  assistance,  limits  on 
the  amount  of  the  assistance  which  may  be 
used  foi;  administrative  costs  by  such  agen- 
cies, and  other  terms  and  conditions  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982) 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  commend 
to  Thee  this  special  day,  as  the  Presi- 
dent visits  Members  of  Congress,  and 
ask  for  the  presence  of  Thy  spirit  to 
guide  and  direct  the  conversations  and 
decisions. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  legacy  as  a 
Nation;  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence with  its  Indisputable  ration- 
ale for  inalienable  human  rights  en- 
dowed by  a  Creator  God.  Help  us 
never  to  forget  that  this  is  fundamen- 
tal to  our  system  of  values  which 
would  be  nonexistent  if  our  Founding 
Fathers  had  declared:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  descended  from  monkeys  *  •  *." 
We  thank  Thee  for  a  legacy  which  in- 
sists that  the  purpose  of  government 
is  to  protect  the  rights  endowed  by  the 
Creator.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  Decla- 
ration's unequivocal  statement  against 
oppressive  systems.  Forgive  us.  Lord, 
for  the  times  we,  as  individuals  and 
groups,  violate  our  cherished  manifes- 
to. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  Constitution 
with  its  unprecedented  design  for  a 
representative  government  which  de- 
rives its  power  from  and  is  accountable 
to  the  people;  and  for  the  astounding 
fact  that  it  continues  to  work  after  200 
years.  We  thank  Thee  for  men  and 
women  who  believe  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment should  represent  all  people 
indiscriminately  and  who  struggle  in 
this  body  to  honor  that  mandate. 
Grant  to  the  Senators  and  their  staffs 
special  grace,  understanding,  patience, 
and  love  in  their  struggle.  We  pray 
this  in  the  name  of  Him  by  Whom  and 
for  Whom  all  things  were  created, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.  President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  is  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  two  Senators 
to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each.  After  that,  there  will  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 


ORDER  POR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  two  special  orders  as 
heretofore  provided,  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  11  a.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utcs  c&cli 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  at  11 
a.m.,  or  thereabout,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1662,  Calendar  Order  No.  466,  the  nu- 
clear waste  bill.  At  that  time,  or  at  ap- 
proximately that  time.  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  measure. 
If  there  is  an  objection  to  that  re- 
quest, as  I  anticipate  there  may  be,  it 
is  my  intention  to  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  that  matter. 

It  is  hoped.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  complete  debate  on  the  nuclear 
waste  bill  today  and  tomorrow  and 
reach  a  time  for  final  passage  during 
the  day  on  Thursday.  As  I  Indicated 
on  yesterday,  if  that  is  the  case,  if  we 
do  complete  action  on  the  nuclear 
waste  bill  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  I  will  not  ask  the  Senate  to 
be  in  session  then  on  Friday  of  this 
week. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  1:30 
P.M.  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  between 
the  hours  of  1:30  and  3  p.m.  today  I 
wiU  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in  recess. 
There  will  be  a  meeting  here  in  the 


Capitol  adjacent  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber involving  the  President  said  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  desira- 
ble, in  deference  to  that  undertaking, 
that  the  Senate  nbt  be  in  session. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  1:30  p.m.  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  3  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spectter)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2446— SMALL  BUSINESS  PRO- 
CUREMENT REFORM  ACT  OF 
1982 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NtJNN).  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business; 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Baucus.  Senator 
Dixon.  Senator  Hayakawa.  and  Sena- 
tor Packwood.  all  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness, an^i  on  behalf  of  Senator  Glenn 
and  Senator  Riegle.  a  cochairman  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition,  the 
Small  Business  Procurement  Reform 
Act  of  1982. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  role 
small  business  plays  in  the  national 
economy  has  been  thoroughly  docu- 
mented. America's  13  million  small 
and  independent  businesses  provide 
the  Nation  with  55  percent  of  all  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs  and  about  50  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

While  small  businesses  are  full  and 
active  partners  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  they  have  only  limited  access  to 
the  Nation's  single,  largest  customer— 
the  Federal  Government's  $100  billion 
annual  procurement  budget.  Current- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ly.  only  about  20  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  the  Government  spends  to  pur- 
chase goods  and  services  goes  to  small 
firms,  and  that  share  Is  actually 
shrinking.  Two  years  ago,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
set  forth  a  goal  of  Increasing  small 
businesses'  participation  in  the  Feder- 
al  procurement  process  to  35  percent. 
Unfortunately,  small  business'  share 
of  Government  contracts  have  de- 
clined since  then  from  22.2  percent  in 
1980  to  20.1  percent  In  1981. 

During  the  last  year.  I  have  spon- 
sored a  series  of  procurement  confer- 
ences throughout  Pennsylvania  de- 
signed to  facillUte  small  business  In- 
volvement in  the  Government  pro- 
curement process.  At  each  session,  I 
have  had  small  business  men  and 
women  recount  frustrating  experi- 
ences In  attempting  to  do  business 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Too 
frequently.  It  seems  that  the  Govern- 
ment's procurement  policies  and  prac- 
tices discourage  rather  than  encourage 
participation  by  small  firms. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing, 
along  with  my  colleagues  I  have 
named,  the  Small  Business  Procure- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1982  in  an  effort 
to  increase  small  businesses'  role  In 
fulfilling  the  Federal  Government's 
purchasing  needs. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  accomplish 
the  following: 

Guarantee  that  firms  have  at  least 
45  days  to  bid  on  each  contract,  thus 
protecting  small  companies,  which  are 
often  the  last  to  hear  of  new  contract 
opportunities. 

Direct  each  agency  to  break  Its  large 
systems  procurement,  whenever  prac- 
tical. Into  smaller  components  In  order 
to  give  small  businesses  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  submit  bids. 

Require  that,  for  a  contract  under 
$100,000,  each  agency  provide  to  inter- 
ested firms  a  copy  and  a  summary  of 
the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  with 
which  they  must  comply  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

Require  Federal  agencies  to  justify 
cases  in  which  goods  or  services  are 
procured  without  competitive  bids  or 
when  bidding  Is  restricted  to  a  certain 
region  of  the  United  States. 

Require  that  information  and  mate- 
rials needed  to  prepare  bids  on  Federal 
contracts  be  made  available  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  arbitration 
panels  to  resolve  minor  contractual 
disputes,  thus  avoiding  lengthy  and 
costly  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  seek  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  defense  capa- 
bilities and  to  promote  an  economic  re- 
covery. It  Is  essential  that  small  busi- 
ness be  a  full  partner,  lending  its  cre- 
ative and  competitive  strengths  to 
Government  procurement.  I  believe 
this  legislation  will  facilitate  participa- 
tion by  small  firms  In  the  competitive 


bidding  process,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  supporting  this 
Important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  proposed 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  344« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SmaU  Business 
Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1982". 
puRPOsn 

Skc.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are-;- 

( 1 )  to  assure  further  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  Oovemment  procurement  contracts  are 
awarded  to  small  business  concerns  and  to 
increase  small  business  participation  In  pro- 
curement where  possible; 

(2)  to  simplify  the  contracting  procedures 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  relate  to  smaU 
businesses; 

(3)  to  establish  arbitration  panels  to  re- 
solve disputes  which  arise  between  smaU 
business  concerns  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning Oovemment  procurement  con- 
tracts; and 

(4)  to  establish  a  Small  Business  Procure- 
ment Advisory  Committee  to  make  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  recommendations 
concerning  Oovemment  procurement  con- 
tracts (or  small  business  concerns  and  to 
provide  better  representation  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  before  the  Congress  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

DKPTHmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  section  and  In  sec- 
tions 2.  6,  and  7  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  meaiw  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; 

(2)  the  term  "Committee"  means  the 
Small  Business  Procurement  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  by  section  9; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  "agency"  by 
section  551(1)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 
and 

(4)  the  term  "Oovemment  procurement 
contract"  means  a  contract  for  the  procure- 
ment  of   goods   or   services   by   a  Federal 
agency, 
mif nrcm  soucrrATiOR  Ajn>  awako  STA]n>Aai>8 

Sic.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)"  In  subsec- 
tion (e): 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  sut>sectlon  (e): 

"(2)  If  bidding  on  a  procurement  action 
subject  to  paragraph  (1)  Is  limited  to  one 
person,  a  particular  area  of  the  United 
SUtes,  or  both,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  provide  a  written  description  of  the  in- 
dividual circumstances  and  the  law  or  rule 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  limiution  In  the 
notice  required  to  be  publicized  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  timely  notice  of  all  awards  of  Oov- 
emment procurement  contracts  set  aside  for 
small  business  concerns  under  section  15. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  In- 
vestigate and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  may 
Implement  alternative  means  of  notifying 
small  business  concerns  of  procurement  ac- 
tions subject  to  paragraph  (1),  in  addition  to 
the  dally  publication  required  by  paragraph 
(l>.":and 


(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(fKl)  A  Federal  agency  may  not  award  a 
contract  for  a  procurement  action  subject  to 
subsection  (eMl)  until  the  later  of  the  date 
which  is— 

"(A)  at  least  forty-five  days  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice  or  amended 
notice  of  the  action  pursuant  to  subsection 
(eKl):  or 

"(B)  specified  as  the  closing  date  for  bid- 
ding on  the  action  in  the  notice  or  amended 
notice  of  the  action  publicized  pursuant  to 
subsection  (eXl). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  If  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  personally  de- 
termines that  emergency  circumstances  pre- 
vent compliance  with  this  subsection.". 

COKFOIfKNT  BraDINO  ON  LARGC  STSTCMS 
PROCOIlKMKirTS 

Sbc.  5.  Section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
■(g)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  review  its  procedure  for  awarding  pro- 
curement contracts  for  large  systems  on 
which  small  business  concerns  cannot  com- 
pete, and  take  all  practicable  steps  to  subdi- 
vide the  procurement  contracts  Into  smaller 
components  on  which  small  business  con- 
cerns can  compete.". 

GOVERKlinrT  PROCTTRXMZirr  coimiACT 
AKBmtATION  PANXLS 

Sbc.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  esUbllsh 
Oovemment  procurement  contract  arbitra- 
tion panels  in  such  number  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deenu  appropriate.  A  panel  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  resolving  a  dispute 
between  a  small  business  concern  and  a  Fed- 
eral agency  concerning  a  Oovomment  pro- 
curement contract  which  Is  or  may  be  let  to 
the  concern.  Use  of  a  panel  shall  be  volun- 
tary. A  decision  of  a  panel  shall  be  binding 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  concern  and 
agency  agree  that  the  decision  is  binding. 

SMALL  BUSIIfISS  PROCUItZMKIfT  ADVISORY 

comirrrsE 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Small 
Business  Procurement  Advisory  Conunlttee 
to  be  composed  of  thirteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  advise  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  relating  to  Oovem- 
ment procurement  contracts  awarded  to.  or 
set  aside  for,  small  business  concerns. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Committee  shall, 
while  away  from  the  member's  home  or  reg- 
ular place  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee,  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same 
amount  as  a  person  employed  Intermittent- 
ly in  the  Oovemment  service  Is  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  At  the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Committee  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Administrator.  The  report 
shall  describe  the  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee during  the  year  and  conUIn  recommen- 
dations for  new  Federal  legislation  or 
agency  rules  which  the  Conunlttee  deter- 
mines will  Increase  the  number  of  Oovem- 
ment procurement  contracts  awarded  to 
small  business  concerns. 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
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TER)  in  Introducing  the  Small  Business 
Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1982. 

The  Federal  Government  is  among 
the  largest  purchasers  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  United  States.  From 
simple  office  supplies  to  sophisticated 
weapons  systems,  procurement  domi- 
nates a  large  slice  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  of  Federal  employees. 

Purchases  by  military  and  civilian 
installations  exceed  $100  billion  a 
year.  With  this  magnitude  of  spending 
aiuiually.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  pro- 
curement Issues  draw  a  great  deal  of 
business  and  Government  attention. 

Over  time,  the  Federal  Government 
has  adopted  several  key  procurement 
policy  statements:  In  favor  of  competi- 
tion as  opposed  to  sole-source  awards; 
In  favor  of  reliance  on  the  private 
sector  for  goods  and  services  as  op- 
posed to  In-house  performance  when 
this  approach  Is  cost  effective;  and  In 
favor  of  utilizing  small  businesses,  and 
Insuring  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  come 
from  small  business. 

I  know  that  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  has  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  increased  competition,  and  is 
Initiating  efforts  to  Increase  the  break- 
out of  large  systems  procurements 
Into  more  manageable  component  pro- 
curements. These  efforts  Increase  the 
ability  of  small  business  to  participate 
In  Federal  purchasing  activities.  DOD 
is  making  considerable  progress 
toward  Implementing  their  31 -point 
procurement  management  initiative. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
also  actively  working  at  many  major 
Federal  installatlr)ns— primarily 

through  their  own  pr(x:urement  center 
representatives,  but  also  In  conjunc- 
tion with  agency  small  and  disadvan- 
taged business  utilization  officers— to 
decrease  the  "bundling"  of  major  de- 
fense systems  procurements. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  adds 
considerably  to  the  congressional 
debate  on  ways  to  Increase  opportuni- 
ties for  small  businesses  to  participate 
In  the  Federal  buying  system.  The  blU 
we  are  introducing  today  should  serve 
as  an  excellent  iocal  point  for  the 
small  business  community  and  agen- 
cies to  Join  Congress  In  a  careful 
review  of  the  complex  Federal  pro- 
curement business. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  for  example,  ad- 
dresses solicitation  periods  to  be  uti- 
lized in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 
The  proposal  offers  a  variety  of  ways 
to  make  the  CBD  a  more  useful  tool  to 
the  procurement  community,  and  to 
open  up  the  competitive  bidding  by 
the  agencies. 

The  Intent  of  this  section  is  similar 
to  legislation  which  I  have  previously 
cosponsored  (S.  1947).  That  bill  Is  now 
pending  In  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  Two  days  of  extensive 
hearings  have  already  been  held  In  our 
committee  on  the  uses,  and  abuses.  In 
the  CBD.   I   am  confident  that  the 


Small  Business  Committee  will  be  able 
to  add  these  constructive  suggestions 
in  this  bill  to  its  CBD  program  review. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  urges 
agencies  to  carefully  review  their  large 
system  pr(x;urement  needs.  Each  of 
these  system  procurements,  by  their 
very  size,  precludes  many  qualified 
small  businesses  from  any  real  partici- 
pation in  the  procurement  pr(x:ess.  I 
recognize  that  in  many  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  defense  weapons  systems, 
a  single  prime  contractor  must  be  se- 
lected; each  of  these  systems  con- 
tracts, however,  still  provides  many 
opportunities  for  snaall  business  sub- 
contracts—and public  policy,  estab- 
lished in  Public  Law  95-507,  provides  a 
mechanism  for  encouraging  maximum 
practicable  subcontracting  opportiml- 
tles  for  small  business. 

But  there  are  too  many  examples  of 
contracting  proposals  which  are  "bun- 
dled" into  large  procurements  for  con- 
tracting officer  convenience  only. 
Small  businesses,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, are  dealt  out  of  a  reasonable 
chance  to  compete  for  these  large  con- 
tracts. 

This  proposal  would  require  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  review 
the  procedures  for  awarding  large  sys- 
tems prcKurements,  and  take  whatever 
reasonable  steps  are  available  to  devel- 
op plans  for  maximizing  the  contracts 
on  which  small  businesses  can  com- 
pete. 

Another  element  of  the  legislation  is 
the  innovative  proposal  for  permitting 
voluntary  arbitration  for  disputes  be- 
tween agencies  and  small  businesses. 
There  already  exist  formal  dispute  res- 
olution provisions  in  the  procurement 
regulations.  The  Contract  Disputes 
Act  now  In  force  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  addressing  problems.  GAO's 
bid  protest  procedures  are  always 
available.  But  arbitration  holds  out 
the  potential  for  a  fair  and  effective 
remedy  to  contractor  problems  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Since  the  legislation 
would  permit  arbitration  only  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  there  is 
nothing  In  this  proposal  that  Jeopard- 
izes the  agency's  procurement  nee<ls, 
or  lessens  the  Government's  or  a  con- 
tractor's rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tor Specter  and  the  other  cosponsors 
of  this  bill  for  taking  the  Initiative  in 
addressing  some  of  the  problems 
which  small  business  face  In  dealing 
with  Federal  procurements.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
shaU  do  my  best  to  Insure  that  the 
committee  thoroughly  reviews  this 
proposal.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  SpscrrER), 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  small 
business  legislation.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1982. 
SmaU  businesses  are  a  vital  part  of  our 


economy  and  will  be  a  keystone  of  any 
economic  recovery.  Small  businesses 
cut  across  the  full  range  of  activities 
in  our  economy — construction,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  agriculture  and  finan- 
cial services— accounting  for  more 
than  96  percent  of  all  businesses  In 
the  United  States. 

The  contributions  of  small  business- 
es In  both  the  public  and  private 
sector  are  well  documented.  Study 
after  study  has  shown  that  In  terms  of 
magnitude  and  Impact,  small  business 
Is  among  the  most  productive  sectors 
of  our  economy;  accounting  for  virtu- 
ally all  new  private  sector  employ- 
ment, at  least  half  of  aU  major  mnova- 
tions,  and  nearly  50  percent  of  our 
yearly  GNP. 

However,  in  one  major  area,  that  of 
Federal  procurement,  small  businesses 
have  been  steadily  losing  ground.  Fed- 
eral procurement  of  g(K>ds  and  services 
is  a  $110  billion  a  year  business  involv- 
ing nearly  one-fifth  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Over  the  last  decade  small 
businesses  have  had  a  low  level  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal  procurement 
process  compared  to  their  contribution 
to  GNP  and  share  In  the  private  sector 
economy.  Of  total  Federal  procure- 
ment expenditures  In  1981,  small  busi- 
ness received  $25.4  billion,  or  only  23 
percent. 

Nor  are  the  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  on 
the  rate  of  small  business  participa- 
tion In  Federal  procurement  encourag- 
ing. Figures  released  In  a  March  1982 
report  of  the  President  on  the  state  of 
small  business  show  that  the  average 
annual  increase  In  the  percent  of  total 
Federal  procurement  awarded  to  small 
business  between  1970-78  was  less 
than  1  percent.  Furthermore,  since 
1979  the  small  business  share  of  Fed- 
eral procurement  has  actually  been  de- 
clining according  to  SBA,  and  prelimi- 
nary 1981  figures  show  this  downward 
trend  continuing. 

I  believe  that  the  Small  Business 
I*rocurement  Reform  Act  of  1982  is  an 
Important  move  In  the  direction  of  re- 
versing this  downward  trend  and  en- 
couraging small  business  participation 
In  the  Federal  procurement  process. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  assure 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  Government 
procurement  contracts  are  awarded  to 
small  business  concerns  and  Increase 
small  business  participation  In  pro- 
curement where  possible.  To  this  end, 
this  leglf  .ation  would  establish  a  mini- 
mum percentage  of  35  percent  of  Fed- 
eral procurement  contracts  for  small 
business  participation,  to  be  phased  In 
over  a  4-year  period.  Simplifying  con- 
tract procedures  Is  another  focus  of 
the  bill,  addressing  a  major  deterrent 
to  small  business  participation.  The 
act  would  also  set  up  contract  arbitra- 
tion panels  to  resolve  any  dispute  be- 
tween a  small  business  and  a  Federal 
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agency  concerning  a  procurement  con- 
tract and  establish  a  Small  Business 
Procurement  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  Congress  and  the  SBA  on 
matters  relating  to  small  business  pro- 
curement. 

The  measures  Implemented  in  the 
Small  Business  Procurement  Reform 
Act  of  1982  are  a  necessary  extension 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  to 
Increase  small  business  participation 
In  the  Federal  procurement  process. 
As  the  climate  for  business  improves 
and  the  public  and  community  leaders 
look  to  business  for  solutions  to  na- 
tional problems,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  give  evidence 
of  renewed  support  for  the  activities 
of  business  in  general  and  small  busi- 
ness in  particular  and  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  lend  their  support  to  this  im- 
portant legislative  initiative.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  Join  with  Sena- 
tor Specter  and  several  other  Senate 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Small 
Business  Procurement  Reform  Act  of 
1982.  In  my  judgment,  this  bill  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  removing  many  of 
the  obstacles  which  have  traditionally 
hindered  smaller  firms  seeking  to  do 
business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  that  is  true,  then  this  bill 
could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time. 
Indeed,  one  might  say  that  this  is  a 
bill  whose  time  has  surely  come. 

All  of  us  know  how  important  small 
business  is  to  our  national  economy. 
The  statistics  are  familiar  enough: 
Small  business  provides  almost  half  of 
America's  GNP,  more  than  half  of  our 
private  sector  employment  and  the 
majority  of  our  new  inventions  and  in- 
novations. 

We  also  know  that  the  economic  cli- 
mate prevailing  in  this  country  today 
is  wreaking  havoc  with  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  The  twin  ogres  of  re- 
cession and  high  interest  rates  are 
pushing  smaller  firms  to  the  wall— and 
the  skyrocketing  number  of  small 
business  bankruptcies  is  truly  alarm- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  help— to  take  whatever  steps 
we  can  to  ease  the  crisis  and  restore 
health  to  this  important  sector  of  our 
economy.  Altruism  need  not  ^ae  our 
motive.  After  all.  only  if  America's 
smaller  firms  recover  themselves  can 
they  play  a  role  in  America's  economic 
recovery. 

One  step  we  can  take  immediately  is 
to  reform  cumbersome  Federal  pro- 
curement practices.  At  present,  only 
about  20  cents  out  of  every  Federal 
dollar  spent  on  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  goes  to  smaller  businesses. 
In  fact,  their  share  has  been  steadily 
shrinking.  In  1978,  small  firms  re- 
ceived 21.7  percent  of  the  Federal  pro- 
curement budget:  by  1980.  that  per- 
centage had  fallen  to  20.1  percent. 

The  Small  Business  Procurement 
Reform  Act  of  1982  seeks  to  remedy 


this  situation  in  several  ways.  Section 
4  of  the  bill  lengthens  the  bidding 
time  on  most  Federal  contracts  to  45 
days  and  addresses  other  ways  of  im- 
proving the  solicitation  process.  Sec- 
tion 7  establishes  a  Small  Business 
Procurement  Advisory  Committee  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion on  Improving  small  firms'  access 
to  procurement  contracts. 

But  it  is  sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill 
which  are  potentially  the  most  he'p- 
ful.  Section  5  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  take  "all  practicable  steps" 
to  breakdown  large  system  contracts 
into  smaller  component  contracts  in 
order  to  increase  competition  and  im- 
prove small  business  participation.  Ob- 
viously, there  will  be  some  instances 
where  this  will  not  be  possible.  In 
other  instances— notably  with  respect 
to  defense  contracts— it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  a  single  prime  contrac- 
tor. But  even  where  a  single  prime 
contractor  is  required,  there  still 
should  be  many  opportunities  for 
small  business  subcontracting.  At  the 
very  least,  the  bill  will  dramatically 
reduce  the  number  of  procurements 
that  are  'bundled"  into  large  system 
contracts  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral contract  officers. 

Section  6  establishes  procurement 
arbitration  panels  within  the  various 
Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
solving minor  contractual  disputes.  As 
has  already  been  mentioned  today,  use 
of  the  panels  will  be  purely  voluntary 
and  their  decisions  will  be  binding 
only  if  the  parties  so  agree  before- 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress,  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
small  business  community  to  Join  to- 
gether in  a  careful  review  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's procurement  procedures.  In 
my  opinion,  the  bill  we  Introduce 
today  provides  an  excellent  first  step 
in  that  direction.  E)oubtlessly,  it  will 
not  be  the  last  step.  Hearings  may 
reveal  that  some  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions should  be  modified— or  that  addi- 
tional provisions  should  be  added  to 
address  other  areas  of  concern  in  the 
procurement  area.  For  now,  however, 
the  important  thing  is  to  get  started— 
and  that  is  precisely  what  this  legisla- 
tion allows  us  to  do. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Specter  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area,  and  I  look 
forward  to  providing  whatever  assist- 
ance I  can  to  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  in  its  consideration  of 
the  bill.* 


unanimous  consent  that  that  order  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OP  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OP  SENATOR 
HATCH 

Kir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  has  no  re- 
quirement for  the  time  under  the  spe- 
cial order  allocated  to  him  today.  I  ask 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
11  a.m.,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 


THE  U.S.  STEEL  INDUSTRY  AND 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  a  few  moments  on  the 
crisis  that  is  now  occurring  within  our 
domestic  steel  Industry,  which  is  in 
large  part  the  result  of  our  Govern- 
ment allowing  foreign  steel  producers 
to  engage  in  unfair  and  illegal  trading 
practices  in  our  markets. 

Some  may  question  why  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  which  is  not  regarded 
as  one  of  the  large  steel-producing 
States,  gets  up  and  speaks  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  imported  steel 
and  the  practices  of  other  nations 
with  respect  to  the  steel  that  they 
ship  to  this  country.  Minnesota  is  not 
a  steel  producer,  but  Minnesota  has 
the  Mesabi  Range  in  northern  Minne- 
sota, where  far  and  away  the  largest 
employing  groups  are  the  steel  indus- 
tries which  mine  taconite,  the  basic 
raw  material,  the  iron  ore,  that  is  used 
in  steel.  When  steel  production  in  this 
country  is  down,  all  of  Minnesota  suf- 
fers. Northern  Minnesota  particularly 
suffers  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  unemployment  is  at  20  percent 
or  more  in  many  communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  steel  business  in 
this  country  is  currently  suffering 
through  a  long  and  deep  depression. 
The  average  operating  rate  for  the  in- 
dustry at  the  end  of  1981  was  barely 
55  percent.  In  1982,  conditions  have  re- 
mained terrible;  operating  levels  are 
now  only  about  60  percent  and  there  is 
little  sign  of  recovery  on  the  horizon. 

Yet,  as  domestic  production  has 
fallen,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  steel,  as  a  per- 
cent of  market  share,  imported  to  the 
United  States.  The  dimensions  of  the 
problem  are  best  illustrated  by  a  brief 
summary  of  recent  steel  import  and 
employment  figures. 

For  the  full  year  in  1981,  a  total  of 
19.9  million  tons  of  steel  were  shipped 
into  the  U.S.  market,  an  increase  of  28 
percent  over  1980. 

It  is  interesting,  that  at  a  time  when 
our  own  steel  industry  is  suffering,  im- 
ported steel  into  this  country  in- 
creased 28  percent  over  1980. 

Total  imports'  share  of  the  domestic 
market,  which  had  been  16.3  percent 
in  1980,  compared  with  an  average  15.4 
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percent  for  1970-80,  reached  a  record 
19.1  percent.  By  the  year's  end,  the 
number  of  employees  on  layoff  was 
near  77,000  and  an  additional  17,000 
men  and  women  were  on  short  work- 
weeks. These  figures  do  not  include 
the  additional  steel  that  was  imported 
into  this  country  In  the  form  of  cars, 
trucks,  and  other  finished  products. 

The  numbers  have  continued  to  de- 
teriorate in  1982  right  up  to  the 
present.  Total  steel  imports  in  Febru- 
ary 1982  were  1.6  million  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  29.7  percent  over  the  same 
month  last  year. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  in  February 
of  this  year,  one  of  the  bleakest 
months  in  our  economy,  steel  imports 
rose  by  nearly  30  percent. 

For  the  week  ending  March  27,  1982, 
there  were  nearly  81,000  steel  industry 
employees  on  layoff  and  almost  26,000 
more  working  a  shortened  week. 

As  we  consider  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation facing  these  men  and  women,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  thousands  more  currently  out  of 
work  in  raw  materials  mining  as  I  have 
mentioned,  particularly  in  northern 
Minnesota,  and  fabricating  operations 
affecting  the  unemplojTnent  levels  in 
all  50  States.  These  layoffs  are  also 
the  result  of  low  steel  demand  and 
high  steel  imports. 

Displacement  of  American-produced 
steel  by  imported  steel  is  clearly  the 
single  most  serious  problem  confront- 
ing the  domestic  industry.  It  is,  there- 
fore, prudent  to  examine  Just  how  for- 
eign producers  have  been  able  to  cap- 
ture such  a  large  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  market. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  accusa- 
tions that  the  domestic  industry  can 
no  longer  withstand  competition  from 
more  efficient  producers  abroad. 
These  are  not  true.  Our  steelworkers 
and  our  facilities  can  compete  with 
those  anywhere  in  the  world. 

An  examination  of  import  practices 
shows  clearly  that  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers have  been  taking  our  market 
through  dumping  and  through  the  use 
of  very  heavy  direct  and  indirect  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  in  blatant  violation 
of  U.S.  trade  laws. 

Over  many  years  foreign  nations 
have— for  internal  political  reasons— 
substantially  Increased,  and  subse- 
quently maintained,  their  steelmaking 
capacity.  In  order  to  keep  operating 
rates  and  employment  as  high  as  pos- 
sible these  foreign  producers  have 
maximized  their  export  sales  selling  at 
any  price  regardless  of  production  cost 
or  fair  value. 

These  countries  have  done  this 
through  extensive  Government  subsi- 
dies in  disregard  of  international  trade 
agreements.  The  U.S.  market  and 
American  workers  have  been  the  main 
victims  of  these  practices. 

The  American  steel  market  is  the 
largest  and  most  open  in  the  world 
and  foreign  steel  producers  know  this 


better  than  anyone,  siphoning  off 
much  of  our  growth,  jobs,  and  profit- 
ability. Foreign  producers  are  also  bet- 
ting that  this  administration  wUl  con- 
tinue our  Government's  policy  of  only 
paying  llpservice  to  the  enforcement 
of  our  tnule  laws.  A  quick  review  of 
the  facts  reminds  us  that  during  the 
period  these  unfair  trading  practices 
were  increasing,  U.S.  trade  policy 
either  ignored  or  failed  to  stop  them. 

For  example,  the  trigger  price  mech- 
anism which  was  established  to  reduce 
foreign  dumping  and  subsidization  has 
not  worked.  As  soon  as  a  strengthened 
TPM  was  reinstated  in  1980  at  the 
urging  of  European  steel  producers, 
those  same  producers  again  began  to 
disregard  it.  Such  violations  of  U.S. 
law  cannot  be  condoned. 

There  is  only  one  solution  left  to 
this  problem  and  that  Is  strict  and 
swift  enforcement  of  our  trade  laws 
using  every  option  provided  under 
those  laws. 

In  January,  the  steel  industry  filed 
petitions  with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  International  Trade 
Commission  seeking  relief  from 
dimiped  and  subsidized  products  im- 
ported from  10  countries.  The  peti- 
tions showed,  for  example,  that 
French  steel  is  being  subsidized  by  as 
much  as  $300  per  ton;  Belgian  steel  by 
$178  per  ton;  West  German  steel  by 
$120  per  ton;  Italian  steel  by  $290  per 
ton;  and  the  United  Kingdom  by  an 
amazing  $533  per  ton  or  more.  With 
Government  subsidies  as  large  as 
these  it  is  easy  to  see  how  some  for- 
eign steel  producers  can  imdercut  do- 
mestic steel  prices. 

In  February,  the  Intematioruil 
Trade  Commission  issued  a  prelimi- 
nary ruling  that  domestic  steelmakers 
are  probably  being  injured  by  unfair 
trade  practices  in  56  cases  represent- 
ing a  large  percent  of  the  import 
volume  involved.  Appeals  from  nega- 
tive determinations  made  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  ITC  of  51 
additional  cases  have  been  filed  by  the 
industry.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
these  cases,  subsidized  steel  imports 
have  already  caused  grave  economic 
injury  for  which  there  is  no  redress 
available  under  existing  U.S.  trade 
laws.  Since  all  relief  under  the  law  is 
prospective,  it  is  imperative  that 
action  on  these  cases  is  taken  immedi- 
ately. 

Relief  from  this  surge  of  unfair  im- 
ports is  vital  not  only  to  steel  and  re- 
lated industries,  but  is  essential  for 
economic  recovery.  We  cannot  expect 
to  pull  out  of  this  recession  unless  our 
basic  industries  can  get  back  on  their 
feet  again.  Continuation  of  the  steel 
crisis  precludes  reindustriallzation  ini- 
tiatives we  sought  to  create  through 
passage  of  President  Reagan's  econom- 
ic recovery  program  last  year.  Besides, 
by  permitting  our  basic  industries  to 
deteriorate  in  the  face  of  subsidized 
foreign  imports,  we  increase  our  de- 


pendence on  them  and  place  ourselves 
in  a  dangerous  position.  To  protect  our 
future  economic  security  we  should  be 
doing  Just  the  opposite  of  this— in- 
creasing our  self-reliance. 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress  seeking  to 
strengthen  our  laws  against  interna- 
tional trade  violations.  The  legislative 
activity  in  this  area  is  a  response  to  a 
general  sense  of  frustration  over  our 
inability  to  stem  the  flood  of  subsi- 
dized or  dimiped  foreign  products 
being  sold  in  American  markets.  But 
what  benefits  wlU  more  trade  laws 
provide  us  now.  If  our  Government  is 
not  willing  to  enforce  the  good  laws 
that  we  already  have? 

With  regard  to  the  continuing  cases 
before  the  ITC,  this  administration  is 
following  the  letter  of  the  law  but  is 
hesitant  to  enforce  the  full  intent  of 
the  law  and  get  tough  with  violators.  I 
feel  It  Is  now  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
encourage  the  executive  branch  to 
promptly  and  effectively  deal  with  the 
problem  of  illegal  and  unfair  imports. 
Only  if  illegal  foreign  steel  imports  are 
prevented  from  entering  our  market 
will  the  domestic  steel  producers  be 
able  to  get  on  with  modernizing  their 
facilities,  and  reemploying  many  of 
our  country's  unemployed  workers  in 
steelmaking. 


NUCLEAR  WAR  AND  FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  follow  up  on  my  report  on 
the  consequences  of  a  limited— surgi- 
cal strike— nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States,  from  the  study  by  Katz 
and  Osdoby.  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed the  finding  that  deaths  result- 
ing from  the  strike  might  vary  from  7 
to  15  million  and  Injuries  from  10  to  20 
million.  Yesterday  I  discussed  the  grim 
fact  that  virtually  no  effective  medical 
attention  could  be  provided  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  injured.  The  rav- 
ages of  skin  and  flesh  burned  to  the 
bone,  of  radiation-caused  cancer  and 
other  lethal  medical  consequences 
would  doom  millions  of  the  injured  to 
a  very  painful  death. 

Today  I  will  report  on  the  effect  on 
food  production  from  a  limited  strike 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  take  out  our  nucle- 
ar deterrent.  Many  have  assumed  our 
capability  to  produce  food  would  sur- 
vive almost  intact.  It  would  not.  It 
would  suffer  devestating  losses.  Ac- 
cording to  Katz  and  Osdoby: 

Fall-out  would  sigmificantly  damage  the 
U.S.  food  producing  system.  The  states  in 
the  Midwest,  Farm  Belt  and  South/South- 
west would  be  most  affected  by  fallout. 
They  produce  40  to  80%  of  U.S.  grains  such 
as  wheat,  rye,  com,  soybeans  and  contain 
40%  of  the  cattle  and  60%  of  the  nation's 
hogs.  Overall,  these  states  produce  about 
half  of  the  U.S.  food  energy  (calories).  With 
virtuaUy  no  fallout  protection,  cattle,  hogs 
and  other  animals  would  be  particularly  vul- 
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nerable  since  relatively  low  radiation  doses 
can  cause  injury  or  death,  similar  to  levels 
injuring  humans. 

Besides  direct  destruction  of  crops  or  live- 
stoclK.  many  farmers  would  be  killed,  in- 
jured, or  permanently  disabled,  leaving  the 
food  production  system  without  the  skilled 
manpower  needed  to  quickly  renew  its  pro- 
ductivity. In  addition,  even  if  the  skilled 
farmers  are  available,  food  producing  areas 
would  be  contaminated:  soil  radiation  levels 
would  be  higher  than  what  is  considered 
"acceptable"  in  peacetime  for  growing 
crops.  There  would  also  be  residual  levels  of 
radiation  representing  unacceptable  occupa- 
tional (worker)  and  general  population  ex- 
posures. Thus  in  y^t  areas  of  such  states  as 
Montana.  North  and  South  Dakota.  Nebras- 
ka. Missouri,  anci  Illinois,  such  land  denial  Is 
certain  to  occuj"  crops  would  be  lost  and 
farms  unusable  for  months,  or  even  years 
where  there  are  radioactive  "hot"  spots.  All 
these  factors  combined  will  result  in  severe 
disruption  to  the  most  significant  and  pro- 
ductive parts  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  system 
for  a  period  extending  far  beyond  the 
attack. 

Since  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  food  travel 
1000  miles  or  more  from  farm  to  market,  a 
breakdown  of  the  distribution  system  is 
likely  to  cause  imbalances  of  food  supply 
among  regions.  (The  Northeast,  for  exam- 
ple, produces  only  15  percent  of  its  needs.) 
Such  a  geographical  imbalance  could  result 
in  major  conflict  among  regions.  The  reality 
is  that  with  huge  areas  contaminated  with 
radioactivity,  tens— perhaps  a  hundred— mil- 
lion or  more  jjeople  evacuating  their  homes, 
regional  hoarding  likely,  and  social  disorga- 
nization widespread,  the  distribution  system 
would  be  ineffective  for  months.  Prices  also 
would  rise  dramatically,  and  major  govern- 
ment intervention  and  controls  would  be 
likely  results. 


which  is  recognized  and  approved  by 
85  nations. 

West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  fLmong 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  which  de- 
clares genocide  a  crime  punishable 
under  international  law.  Is  it  not  time 
to  join  our  allies  and  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty? 


THE  PORTAGE  TO  SAN 
CRISTOBAL  OF  A.H. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
George  Steiner  bases  the  plot  of  his 
novel,  "The  Portage  to  San  Crlst6bal 
of  A.H.,"  on  the  question:  What  might 
happen  if  a  group  of  Jewish  avengers 
found  Adolf  Hitler  alive  in  the  jungles 
of  Brazil? 

According  to  Time  magazine  of 
March  29,  the  book  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  in  Britain.  Publica- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  planned 
for  April  30,  the  anniversary  of  Hit- 
ler's suicide. 

In  the  book,  discovery  that  Hitler  is 
living  sparks  a  competition  among  sev- 
eral nations,  all  of  whom  want  to 
kidnap  or  silence  him.  A  lawyer  for 
the  German  Government  wonders 
who  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Puhrer.  To  insure  that  justice  prevails, 
the  hunters  bringing  Hitler  out  of  the 
Jungle  decide  to  put  him  on  trial  them- 
selves. 

In  an  Interview  with  a  Time  corre- 
spondent, Steiner  explains: 

Hitler  also  has  a  demonic  singularity- 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  is  every  man  in 
our  time  in  the  barbarism  that  goes  on. 

Just  as  the  author  provides  his  own 
remedy,  so,  too,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion provides  its  own  mechanism,  one 


The 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.  Mr.   President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerlt  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLEs).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


S.  2421.  THE  NATIONAL  ENGI- 
NEERING AND  SCIENCE  MAN- 
POWER AND  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1982 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  the  United  States  has  is  its 
people,  and  that  if  we  do  not  invest  in 
our  people,  particularly  the  young,  we 
will  be  mortgaging  our  future.  One  of 
the  most  important  needs  this  Nation 
faces  is  the  education  of  its  young 
people.  Today  I  would  like  to  address 
one  aspect  of  that  and  indicate  my 
support  of  S.  2421,  the  National  Engi- 
neering and  Science  Manpower  and 
Education  Act  of  1982. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  that  our 
Nation's  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities are  in  terrible  straits  with  re- 
spect to  science,  mathematics,  and  en- 
gineering education.  We  face  a  signifi- 
cant shortage  of  people  in  certain  sci- 
entific and  engineering  fields,  and  in 
many  areas  the  education  of  students 
in  mathematics  and  sciences  is  quite 
poor.  There  are  not  enough  teachers 
or  university  faculty  available  to  teach 
the  necessary  science  and  engineering 
courses.  Compounding  this  is  the  fact 
that  many  teachers  and  faculty,  who 
would  be  in  a  position  to  educate  more 
students  needed  for  industry  and  gov- 
ernment work,  themselves  are  being 
recruited  by  industry. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
held  hearings  on  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  and  the  state  of  science 
and  engineering  education  in  the 
United  States.  We  received  testimony, 
some  of  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  We  heard  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Klein,  president  of  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. She  indicated: 

Our  nation  faces  unprecedented  problems 
in  science  and  engineering  education.  Most 
severe  of  these  problems  are  at  the  second- 


ary school  level,  where  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  qualified  science  and  math 
teachers.  The  paucity  of  supplies,  resources, 
appropriate  materials  and  support  have  re- 
duced the  quality  of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics education  at  secondary  school  level  to 
the  point  that  the  United  States'  national 
security  and  the  nation's  efforts  toward  im- 
proved productivity  are  dangerously  threat- 
ened. 

Mrs.  Klein  goes  on  to  provide  some 
alarming  statistics,  "There  has  been  a 
77-percent  decline  in  the  number  of 
math  teachers  and  a  65-percent  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  science  teach- 
ers prepared  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools  for  the  10-year  period  of  1971- 
80."  Furthermore,  "among  newly  em- 
ployed science  and  math  teachers.  50 
percent  were  unqualified  to  teach  sci- 
ence or  math." 

Similar  concerns  are  being  expressed 
by  our  industrial  leaders,  who  face 
severe  shortages  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. One  such  leader,  Mr.  Francis,  E. 
Reese,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Monsanto  Co.,  shared  those  concerns 
with  us  at  oiu-  hearing.  He  indicated. 

There  is  concern  in  the  business  communi- 
ty for  the  quality  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  education  being  provided  by  uni- 
versities and  over  the  shortages  In  the 
supply  of  engineers.  Of  equal  or  greater  con- 
cern throughout  the  profession  is  the  qual- 
ity of  education  being  received  by  students 
at  our  universities.  If  we  hope  to  produce 
first  class  engineers,  we  must  have  first  class 
faculty.  Our  engineering  schools  are  strug- 
gling to  attract  and  retain  qualified  faculty. 
An  estimated  1.600  engineering  faculty  posi- 
tions are  currently  unfilled. 

Mr.  President,  one  senior  Govern- 
ment official  also  recognizes  the  situa- 
tion we  face.  Dr.  John  Slaughter,  the 
very  able  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  stated  at  our  hear- 
ing. 

There  are  numerous  problems  facing  this 
country  in  the  level  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion available  today  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics education  in  the  nation's  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  problems  in- 
clude the  declining  level  of  requirements  for 
achievement  in  science  and  mathematics  in 
order  to  graduate  from  high  school  coupled 
with  reduced  college  admission  require- 
ments. They  include  lack  of  incentives  and 
rewards  for  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science  and  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
quality  of  these  teachers'  preparation  for 
their  responsibilities.  They  include  severe 
shortages  of  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools 
with  the  consequence  that  many  who  teach 
in  these  areas  are  poorly  prepared  and  even 
uncredentialed  for  such  work.  They  include 
courses  based  on  rote  learning  and  memori- 
zation, rather  than  experimentation,  and 
curricula,  which  failed  to  take  into  account 
current  developments  and  needs  in  science 
and  technology.  They  Include  classrooms 
with  archaic  equipment  much  in  states  of 
disrepair. 

Our  education,  industrial,  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  all  recognize  that  we 
face  significant  problems  in  this  area, 
problems  that  if  not  addressed  will 
have  a  severe  impact  on  our  ability  to 
employ    science    and    technology    to 
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meet  U.S.  economic  and  national  secu- 
rity needs.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  cosponsor  S.  2421,  introduced  by  the 
distiiiguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  Sen- 
ator JoHif  Gldtn.  The  biU  is  also  simi- 
lar to  one  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Don  Puqua, 
chairman  of  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee. 

The  bill  creates  a  council  on  engi- 
neering and  scientific  manpower  edu- 
cation which  would  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  coimcll 
would  assess  our  national  needs  in 
technical  education,  make  recommen- 
dations on  actions  that  could  t^e  taken, 
and  administer  a  fund  established 
imder  the  legislation  that  would  sup- 
port certain  training  and  education 
initiatives. 

This  is  a  much  needed  bill  which 
makes  available  modest  resources  to 
tackle  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 
The  bill  provides  a  vehicle  to  exert  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  area  of  science 
and  engineering  education.  Clearly,  we 
all  recognize  that  to  deal  with  the 
problems  identified  in  the  bill,  we 
must  involve  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  must  also  involve  industry 
in  a  cooperative  venture. 


RESOLVING  THE  LANDSAT 
POUCY  STALEMATE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  tes- 
timony delivered  March  30  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Technology,  and  Space  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, Dr.  John  W.  Townsend. 
president  of  Pairchild  Space  &  Elec- 
tronics Co.,  suggested  a  solution  to  the 
current  policy  impasse  involving  our 
land  remote  sensing  satellites  known 
as  Landsats. 

Dr.  Townsend's  proposition  is  very 
simlliar  to  one  I  enunciated  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  1981.  before  this  Chamber.  It 
recognizes  that  the  United  States  is 
facing  increased  competition  from 
abroad,  in  this  case  the  French,  in  ap- 
plying space  technology  to  commercial 
purposes. 

Transition  of  the  entire  Landsat 
system  to  the  private  sector— a  policy 
goal  shared  by  both  the  Reagan  and 
Carter  administrations,  is  presently 
not  feasible  because  of  the  small 
market.  The  proposed  approach  would 
differentiate  the  space  segment  from 
the  ground  segment  of  Landsat.  The 
Government  would  assure  data  conti- 
nuity and  continue  to  operate  the 
space  segment  imtil  the  private  sector 
can  pick  it  up  but  have  industry  oper- 
ate the  ground  and  data  analysis  seg- 
ments. 

The  administration  has  been  consid- 
ering how  to  transition  Landsat  to  the 
private  sector,  but  as  yet  no  viable  pro- 
posal has  surfaced.  As  suggested  in  a 
recent  editorial  in  Aviation  Week  and 


articles  appearing  in  Science  maga- 
zine, the  United  States  must  resolve 
this  matter  soon.  I  have  outlined  one 
approach,  and  there  are  likely  others. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  get  the 
administration's  proposal  and  any 
others  out  on  the  table  and  the  Con- 
gress resolve  this  policy  impasse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Dr.  Town- 
send,  the  Aviation  Week  editorial,  and 
Science  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATnfXNT  or  JOHM  W.  TOWNSENS,  Jr. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, a  decade  of  highly  successful  re- 
search and  development  is  ending  in  a  stale- 
mate with  all  of  us  the  losers.  The  NASA 
budget  before  you  contemplates  completing 
Landsat-D,  launching  it  in  mid-year,  and 
then  finishing  work  on  the  back-up  space- 
craft. Beyond  this,  and  early  data  reduction, 
almost  all  activities  (with  the  single  notable 
exception  of  the  development  of  the  multi- 
spectral  linear  array)  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

However,  the  NOAA  budget  is  based  on 
turning  the  Landsat  program  over  to  the 
private  sector  in  the  very  near  term.  So  far. 
no  viable  plan  for  doing  this  has  come  forth. 
I  am  told  that  most  of  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussions with  Industry  so  far  have  involved 
propositions  in  which  the  company  involved 
wants  a  "no-risk"  arrangement,  guaranteed 
by  the  Government— something  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  the  Administration  had  in 
mind  orglnally,  I  believe.  Complicating  the 
situation,  are  issues  of  proprietary  use  of 
the  data.  International  relations,  and  possi- 
bly military  security.  The  upshot  of  this  sit- 
uation is  that  a  gap  in  Landsat  coveage  and 
data  is  almost  inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  long  and  rocky  road  NASA  has  travelled 
with  the  many  and  varied  users  of  Landsat 
data.  At  first,  NASA  did  not  really  under- 
stand their  needs  and  they,  in  turn,  did  not 
understand  that  NASA  viewed  the  Landsat 
program  as  a  R<bD  venture  and  planned  to 
operate  it  that  way.  Over  the  years,  the  sit- 
uation has  improved  considerably  but  an  im- 
portant message  still  comes  through  from 
the  users.  They  Insist  that  in  order  to 
ensure  the  development  of  a  real  market  for 
Landsat  data  products,  all  users  must  be  cer- 
tain of  two  things;  faster  and  better  data 
handling,  and  continuity  of  service  in  the 
future.  This  is  reasonable.  In  this  instance, 
to  be  in  the  data  reduction  and  handling  or 
in  the  value-added  data  enhancement  busi- 
nesses, one  must  invest  in  expensive  capital 
equipment  which  then  must  be  used  on  a 
regular  basis  to  recover  this  investment. 
One  must  also  invest  in  R&D  in  how  to 
tailor  the  basic  data  products  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  individual  ultimate  users. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Many  groups 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  multi-spectral 
scanner  data  but  faster  and  better  data  han- 
dling will  only  come  after  the  launch  of 
Landsat-D  and  continuity  of  service  In  the 
future  is  very  uncertain.  Government  users 
still  represent  by  far  the  largest  segment  of 
the  market,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  relatively  small  users.  Ag- 
gregating this  market  is  a  real  challenge! 
But  Landsat-D  has  a  brand  new  and  poten- 


tiaUy  very  valuable  instrument  aboard,  the 
Thematic  Mapper.  If  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  it  will  take  a  number  of  years  before 
the  true  value  of  the  new  products  can  l)e 
demonstrated  and  before  the  users  can  feel 
comfortable  in  implementing  new  systems 
to  take  advantage  of  its  capabilities.  So  far, 
however,  I  know  of  no  firm  plans  to  handle 
Thematic  Mapper  data  in  other  than  a  re- 
search mode. 

Thus,  we  seem  to  have  a  chicken  and  egg 
situation  with  the  Landsat  program.  The 
market  wlU  not  develop  without  "demon- 
stration" products  but  Industry  is  not  likely 
to  invest  very  large  sums  of  money  In  a  sat- 
ellite system  without  a  market.  As  we  know, 
the  present  Administration  is  against  tech- 
nological "demonstrations"— hence  the 
stalemate. 

My  solution  to  the  dilemma  would  be  to 
transition  the  data  handling  and  reduction 
part  of  the  Landsat  program  to  the  private 
sector  as  quicldy  as  economically  possible, 
but  to  delay  the  transfer  of  the  satellite 
system  itself  well  into  the  future.  This 
means  buying  at  least  one  or  more  new 
spacecraft  to  ensure  continuity  of  data  and 
the  development  and  understanding  of  the 
market.  To  cut  down  costs.  I  feel  strongly 
that  firm  plans  should  be  laid  to  use  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the  NASA  Landsat 
Multimission  Modular  Spacecraft  and  the 
Space  Shuttle  to  repair  and  service  these 
satellites  on  orbit.  We  have  learned  how  to 
stop  expending  launch  vehicles;  we  must 
now  leam  how  to  treat  spacecraft  as  capital 
equipment  instead  of  eventual  space  debris. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  thought  in  sum- 
mary. During  the  decade  of  the  70's,  we  and 
the  USSR  had  space  to  ourselves.  This  is 
not  longer  true.  Foreign  competition,  par- 
ticularly in  the  space  applications  area,  is 
arising  strongly.  Unless  we  change  our 
course  of  action,  we  will  surrender  our  lead- 
ership in  earth  remote  sensing  to  the 
French,  Japanese  and  possibly  others.  Fur- 
thermore, we  will  be  doing  it  at  a  time 
when.  Instead  of  backing  away,  we  should  be 
even  more  vigorous  in  ensuring  that  this 
country,  not  others,  reaps  the  benefits  of  a 
decade  of  expensive  Investment  in  the  Land- 
sat program. 

Thank  you. 

Landsat:  Private  or  Public? 

A  Senate  science,  technology  and  space 
subcommittee  hearing  last  week  designed  to 
throw  the  spotlight  on  some  pressing  public 
policy  questions  in  its  cognizance  turned 
into  an  example  Instead  of  the  kinds  of 
troubles  space  science  and  applications  is 
having.  The  hearing  had  been  planned  for 
the  day  after  the  landing  of  the  shuttle  or- 
biter  flight  three.  When  weather  pushed 
back  the  touchdown  a  day,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  astronaut  Jack  Schmitt,  was 
off  to  his  home  state  of  New  Mexico  to 
greet  the  returning  shuttle  crew.  The  rest  of 
the  subcommittee  membership  was  so  busy 
a  panel  of  experi  witnesses  ended  the  morn- 
ing by  talking  to  an  empty  senatorial  house 
and,  for  those  who  remained,  watching  the 
orbiter  grease  onto  the  gypsum  desert  at 
White  Sands  on  a  television  set  Imported 
Into  the  hearing  room. 

It  was  too  bad  the  encouraging  climax  of 
the  first  full-length  working  shuttle  mission 
unwittingly  upstaged  the  space  science  and 
applications  hearing,  but  upstaging  by  the 
shuttle  or  by  financing  or  fickle  national 
priorities  is  nothing  new  for  this  area  of 
technology.  As  Albert  D.  Wheelon.  senior 
vice    president    and    group    president    for 
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Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  commented  at  the 
hearing,  budget  cuts,  delays  and  planning 
vacillation  In  space  science  have  been  com- 
pounded by  shuttle  cost  growth  and  sched- 
ule slips  in  a  regime  of  constant  level  fund- 
ing. "The  end  result."  he  said,  "is  that  an 
important  national  program  has  been 
wounded. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  that  did  not 
get  all  the  shrift  it  deserved  Is  Landsat. 
Once  NASA  completes  work  on  the  flight 
article  and  its  backup  and  launches  Landsat 
D  this  summer.  It  will  turn  over  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Earth  observations  spacecraft  to 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. That  was  a  Carter  Administra- 
tion decision  to  resolve  an  internecine 
agency  struggle.  NOAA  in  the  waning 
Carter  days  developed  a  plan  for  an  oper- 
ational LAndsat  system,  but  in  the  Reagan 
cutbacks  that  followed,  the  NOAA  budget 
was  predicated  on  turning  Landsat  over  to 
private  operation. 

Free  enterprise  Landsat  Is  innately  ap- 
pealing to  the  Reagan  cohorts,  but  it  entails 
thorny  questions.  The  most  fundamental  Is 
one  of  public  policy:  whether  Earth  re- 
sources data  should  be  available  to  the 
public  as  a  government  service  or  whether 
the  technology  can  be  channeled  exclusively 
Into  private  gain.  There  also  Is  the  practical 
question  of  Landsat's  viability  as  a  business 
rather  than  a  government  service. 

Hughes  Aircraft  studied  the  business  pros- 
pects and  decided  there  was  no  way  Landsat 
could  make  money  In  the  reasonable  future. 
Comsat  Corp.  takes  a  different  view  In  its 
Earth  Star  proposal,  but  Includes  in  this 
concept  the  operation  of  U.S.  weather  satel- 
lites as  well  as  Landsat  in  a  combined 
system  for  which  the  government  will  pay 
for  Its  requirements.  Critics  of  the  Comsat 
concept  call  it  a  no-rlsk  lease  operation  that 
does  not  really  meet  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's idea  of  what  a  privately  operated 
Earth  observations  system  should  be. 

An  alternative  to  the  Comsat  system  as 
proposed  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  last 
week  by  John  W.  Townsend.  Jr..  now  presi- 
dent of  FairchUd  Space  and  Electronics  but 
a  former  head  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  calls 
for  quick  transfer  to  private  operation  of 
the  data  handling  and  reduction  part  of 
Landsat.  Moving  the  satellite  system  to  pri- 
vate business  would  be  delayed  until  what 
Townsend  called  the  chicken  and  egg  mar- 
keting problem  Is  resolved. 

NASA's  research  and  development  oper- 
ation of  its  Earth  resources  spacecraft  and 
lack  of  attunement  to  user  requirements 
has  left  a  spotty  market  outlook  for  Land- 
sat. Now,  as  users  have  grown  used  to  multi- 
spectral  scanner  data  and  begun  to  rely  on 
It,  NASA  ts  introducing  a  new  sensor,  the 
thematic  mapper,  on  Landsat  D.  but  with  an 
uncertain  life  expectancy  because  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  avowal  to  drop 
government  support  for  Earth  resources  sat- 
ellite systems.  The  thematic  mapper,  sup- 
plemented by  the  multlspectral  scanner 
daU  retained,  after  a  battle,  on  Landsat  D. 
could  enhance  the  market  over  the  long 
pull,  but  not  if  the  users  see  indecision  and 
doubt  in  the  future  for  an  Earth  resources 
satellite  system.  As  Townsend  accurately 
summed  up  the  situation:  '.  .  .  A  decade  of 
highly  successful  research  and  development 
is  ending  in  a  stalemate  with  all  of  us  the 
losers." 

As  an  alternative  to  withdrawal  from  the 
Earth  resources  satellite  scene,  the  Comsat 
Earth  Star  proposal  is  a  far  better  option. 
Prance  with  its  Spot  system  and  Japan  are 
both  committing  for  the  long  pull  In  this 


technology,  and  whatever  U.S.  market  de- 
velops for  the  data  will  simply  go  overseas  if 
the  U.S.  drops  out. 

There  are  other  options  available— piggy- 
backing on  military  satellites,  for  one.  The 
biggest  mistake  the  U.S.  could  make  Is  to 
dump  the  Earth  satellite  system  onto  free 
enterprise  at  some  arbitrary  date  without 
any  assurance  that  the  market  is  ready  or 
that  the  system  is  sunrivable  as  a  commer- 
cial business.  A  factor  also  to  consider  in  the 
decision  is  that  the  goverrunent  Itself  is  a 
large  user  of  Landsat  data  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  one.  It  still  might  be  to  the 
government's  advantage  and  the  system's 
benefit  to  turn  operation  over  to  an  effi- 
cient private  operator  acutely  aware  of 
speed  and  responsiveness  to  broadening  the 
Landsat  market,  but  the  government  needs 
to  determine  what  its  own  best  interests  are. 
Continued  vacillation  on  the  private  versus 
government  operation  question  will  under- 
mine the  interest  of  any  commercial  opera- 
tor as  he  sees  the  market  eroded  away. 

Congress  can  use  Its  leverage  to  push  the 
Administration  for  a  decision  and  a  plan  for 
Landsat.  The  hearings  last  week  were  not 
an  auspicious  start,  but  did  put  the  problem 
on  the  record.  The  opportunity  stUl  Is  there 
to  dig  into  a  beehive  of  NASA  problems,  not 
only  with  Landsat.  but  also  In  communica- 
tions satellite  technology  development  and 
aeronautical  research. 

iMAGIlfG  THE  Earth  (I):  Thz  Troublkd  Pirst 
Decade  of  UunMAT 

This  coming  July,  almost  10  years  to  the 
day  after  the  launch  of  Landsat-I,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  will  orbit  Landsat-D.  the  first 
of  Its  second-generation  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellites. The  timing  is  coincidental  but  fit- 
ting. The  spacecraft  caps  a  decade  of  bril- 
liant technical  success  by  NASA.  But  frus- 
tration among  users  of  Landsat  data  has 
marred  the  achievement. 

The  conflict  between  NASA  and  the  users 
Is  as  old  as  Landsat  itself.  The  idea  for 
Landsat  emerged  in  the  1960's.  in  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  under  Its  late  director 
William  T.  Pecora.  The  early  weather  satel- 
lites and  pictures  taken  by  the  Gemini  as- 
tronauts had  shown  survey  scientists  some- 
thing of  orbital  photography's  power.  A 
single  image  could  encompass  large-scale  ge- 
ological features  that  might  take  days  or 
weeks  to  cover  with  aerial  mapping.  Better 
still,  such  photographs  could  show  features 
so  extensive  that  they  had  never  been  no- 
ticed from  the  ground  and  that  we  lost  in 
the  patchwork  of  aerial  mosaics. 

Others  were  thinking  along  the  same 
lines.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
example.  Archibald  Park  and  his  colleagues 
were  Interested  In  large-scale  surveys  of 
crops  and  forest.  Embryonic  ideas  for  an 
Earth  Resources  Observation  Satellite 
(EROS)  took  form  as  early  as  1966.  and  by 
1968  the  Interior  Department  was  asking 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
money  to  build  It.  The  answer  was  "no": 
space  belonged  to  NASA. 

NASA,  meanwhile,  was  still  preoccupied 
with  getting  ApoUo  to  the  moon.  Under 
pressure  from  Its  fellow  agencies  It  did  agree 
to  develop  and  launch  an  EROS  satellite. 
But  NASA  did  not  want  to  get  Involved  In 
cranking  out  survey  data  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Quite  aside  from  the  demands  of 
Apollo.  NASA's  charter  (the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958)  specifically 
stated  that  Is  was  to  be  a  research  and  de- 
velopment agency,  not  a  vendor  of  services. 
At  a  minimum.  Interior  or  perhaps  Agricul- 


ture, as  the  prime  users,  would  have  to  tiJie 
responsibility  for  archiving  and  distributing 
the  data  EROS  would  collect. 

The  people  at  Interior  had  always  felt 
that  EROS  should  have  been  their  satellite 
anyway,  so  It  was  a  deal.  The  system  set  up 
then  is  still  in  effect  today:  NASA  collects 
the  satellite  data  at  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  In  Greenbelt,  Maryland,  and  Interior 
sells  It  through  the  Geological  Survey's 
EROS  DaU  Center  in  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota. 

After  the  pact  was  made.  NASA's  once 
modest  efforts  In  remote  sensing  research 
hardware  escalated  into  fullfledged  program 
development.  And  therein  lay  the  problem. 
"The  minute  that  NASA  stepped  in,"  says 
one  observer,  "the  program  took  on  a  defini- 
tive characteristic.  NASA  Is  very  good  at 
building  things  and  managing  big  programs. 
Then  once  it  has  built  those  things,  having 
put  10  times  the  money  into  developing  the 
Instruments  as  into  learning  how  to  analyze 
the  data.  NASA  Just  says.  'Here  It  Is  commu- 
nity, use  It.'  A  prime  example  today  Is  Land- 
sat-D. They're  spending  $500  million  on  the 
system  and  you  could  carry  around  the 
money  for  analysis  In  a  thick  wallet." 

In  fairness.  NASA  originally  presumed 
that  the  users  of  the  data  would  pay  for  the 
analysis  themselves— a  hope  not  always  real- 
ized. More  recently,  the  agency  has  had 
trouble  getting  the  money  for  data  analysis. 
(Landsat-D  project  scientist  Vincent  Salo- 
monson  finds  this  Is  a  very  sore  point.  The 
actual  figure  for  analysis  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  Is  about  $5  million,  he  says,  and 
most  of  that  money  Is  for  checking  the  in- 
tegrity and  quality  of  the  data,  not  for  ap- 
plications per  se.) 

In  NASA's  hands.  EROS  became  ERTS, 
the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellites. 
ERTS-1  was  launched  on  23  July  1972.  Built 
Into  the  same  spacecraft  frame  designed  for 
the  Nimbus  weather  satellites.  ERTS-1  re- 
sembled a  stocky  ocean  buoy,  with  a  pair  of 
rectangular,  photovoltaic  wings  open  to  the 
sun.  It  flew  based-down,  900  kilometers 
above  the  surface.  The  polar  orbit  took  the 
satellite  over  any  given  spot  on  the  earth 
once  every  18  days,  between  9  and  10  a.m. 

The  maSn  instrument  on  ERTS- 1,  a  triplet 
of  television  cameras  (return  beam  vidicons) 
for  photographing  the  earth  in  color,  failed 
shortly  after  launch.  But  disappointment 
was  soon  forgotten  as  the  mission  control- 
lers at  Goddard  became  entranced  with  the 
data  coming  from  the  spacecraft's  other  In- 
strument, an  experimental  device  called  the 
multlspectral  scanner  (MSS). 

The  MSS  had  been  tested  on  high-altitude 
aircraft,  but  no  one  was  really  sure  what  to 
expect  from  It  in  orbit.  A  "scanner"  mirror 
rocked  from  side  to  side  some  13  times  per 
second.  By  deflecting  light  from  the  ground 
into  the  detectors,  the  mirror  scanned  the 
scene  below  in  a  series  of  parallel  swaths— 
rather  like  someone  walking  along  a  path 
while  sweeping  It  with  a  broom.  Its  "multl- 
spectral" sensors  took  the  spectrum  be- 
tween green  light  and  the  near  infrared,  di- 
vided it  into  four  wavelength  bands,  and 
measured  the  brightness  of  each  band  sepa- 
rately. The  idea  was  to  compare  the  reflec- 
tance of  a  scene  In  the  various  bands  and 
thus  Identify  crops,  forests,  landforms. 
cities,  and  patterns  of  land  use  by  their 
"color." 

The  MSS  worked  beautifully,  recalls  Salo- 
monson.  "The  resolution  and  the  Image 
quality  were  much  better  than  anyone  had 
expected.  It  became  the  primary  Instru- 
ment." 
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The  imagery  from  MSS,  printed  in  false 
color  in  order  to  include  the  Invisible  infra- 
red band,  had  an  eerie  and  unexpected 
beauty.  There  were  scarlet  forests,  red 
patchwork  farms,  blue  city  grids,  brown 
crinkled  mountains,  and  a  delicate  web  of 
highways.  The  information  content  was 
enormous.  Using  ERTS-1  Images  of  Califor- 
nia. It  took  Just  40  man-hours  to  inventory 
25  separate  crops  in  8,865  separate  fields. 
Agronomists  were  able  to  detect  and  moni- 
tor such  plant  diseases  as  com  leaf  blight. 
Geologists  could  take  in  whole  fault  zones 
at  a  glance.  Hydrologists  could  monitor  the 
Sierra  snowpack  and  could  easily  Inventory 
surface  water  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
Land  use  planners  could  see  urban  sprawl 
and  strip-mine  damage  made  painfully  obvi- 
ous. 

By  the  mid-1970's,  It  was  not  Just  the 
original  federal  agencies  who  were  involved 
but  state  and  local  governments  as  well. 
Mining  and  oil  companies  were  taking 
notice.  Private  firms  were  springing  up  to 
analyze  the  data  for  paying  clients.  The 
demand  for  satellite  remote  sensing  edged 
Inexorably  upward,  and  NASA,  like  it  or 
not.  began  to  be  drawn  into  a  quasi-oper- 
ational program. 

ERTS-B.  the  backup  for  the  first  space- 
craft, was  launched  on  22  January,  1975.  To 
emphasize  Its  utility  for  remote  sensing  of 
the  land  (as  opposed  to  the  oceans  or  the  at- 
mosphere), agency  officials  renamed  the 
whole  program  "Landsat."  The  original 
ERTS.  naturally,  became  Landsat-1.  Land- 
sat-3  followed  In  March  1978  and  Is  the  only 
one  of  the  trio  still  In  operation  today. 

Planning  for  a  second-generation  scanner 
had  begun  as  early  as  1970.  The  thematic 
mapper,  as  it  Is  now  called,  advances  the  80- 
meter  resolution  of  the  MSS  to  30  meters, 
and  senses  not  Just  four  spectral  bands  but 
seven.  In  agriculture,  the  mapper  will  be 
able  to  resolve  much  smaller  fields  and 
make  more  accurate  and  reliable  distinc- 
tions between,  for  example,  com  and  soy- 
beans. In  other  realms  it  will  make  finer  dis- 
tinctions 'uetween  different  types  of  land 
use  or  different  varieties  of  rock. 

To  this  end.  NASA  engineers  exploited 
their  experience  with  Landsat-1.  -2,  and  -3 
to  optimize  the  choice  of  bands.  Various 
combinations  would  then  yield  information 
about  the  depth  of  rivers  and  lakes,  indicate 
the  growth  stage  and  vigor  of  crops,  meas- 
ure the  absorption  of  light  by  chlorophyll, 
measure  total  blomass  and  stress  on  a  crop, 
differentiate  between  snow  and  clouds,  and 
detect  hydrothermally  altered  rocks  and 
clays.  A  final  band  lying  in  the  thermal  in- 
frared would  measure  temperature. 
Changes  between  day  and  night  could  then 
be  converted  into  estimates  of  the  heat  ca- 
pacity of  a  given  region  and  thus  Into  Infor- 
mation on  subsurface  structure. 

NASA's  engineers  still  thought  of  Landsat 
as  an  exercise  In  technology  development, 
however,  and  so  they  planned  to  put  the 
thematic  mapper  on  a  simple,  one-instru- 
ment spacecraft:  Landsat-D.  The  project 
was  announced  as  a  new  start  in  1977,  with 
a  launch  projected  for  1981.  The  ever-grow- 
ing Landsat  user  community  promptly 
erupted  In  pent-up  rage. 

""There  was  this  great  hue  and  cry  about 
continuity'."  recalls  Anthony  J.  Calio. 
deputy  administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  and 
until  recently  a  prime  mover  of  the  Landsat 
program  as  head  of  NASA's  Office  of  Space 
and  Terrestrial  Applications.  By  this  time 
the  market  for  Landsat  products  was  several 
million  dollars  per  year.  Many  of  the  largest 


users — including  several  state  governments 
and  such  politically  potent  federal  depart- 
ments as  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce—had begun  to  make  heavy  invest- 
ments in  computers,  software,  and  trained 
personnel.  Unfortunately,  it  was  all  special- 
ized for  the  original  MSS.  None  of  the  soft- 
ware and  little  of  the  training  would  suffice 
for  the  thematic  mapper,  which  would  have 
very  different  characteristics.  People  were 
perfectly  willing  for  NASA  to  develop  new 
technology.  But  to  protect  their  Investment 
they  demanded  a  less  abrupt  transition. 
They  wanted  NASA  to  find  room  on  Land- 
sat-D for  an  old-style  MSS. 

"The  general  feeling  at  NASA  was  that 
the  MSS  wasn't  needed."  recalls  Callo.  echo- 
ing some  of  the  agency's  frustration  at  the 
time.  "We  thought  that  when  people  saw 
the  thematic  mapper  data  they  wouldn't  be 
Interested  In  the  scanner  anymore." 

But  the  users'  grievances  went  far  beyond 
continuity.  "As  we  explored  new  uses  for 
Landlsat,"  says  Calio,  "it  became  a  require- 
ment by  the  customer  community  that  they 
wanted  both  new  data  and  retrospective 
data,  and  they  wanted  It  rapidly.  So  we  were 
subject  to  a  lot  of  criticism  because  we 
didn't  act  like  an  operational  agency.  People 
wondered  why,  when  they  put  a  nlckle  in 
the  slot,  they  didn't  Just  get  a  map  out.  But 
they  forget  it  wasn't  structured  for  that. 
These  were  experimental  spacecraft.  The 
way  the  ground  data  system  developed,  the 
way  the  whole  flow  of  products  was  estab- 
lished—it was  not  geared  up  to  be  a  produc- 
tion operation  cranking  out  hundreds  of 
scenes  per  day.  It  broke  down  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  throughput." 

Out  In  the  field,  meanwhile,  one  heard 
words  like  ""incompetent"  and  "insensitive 
to  user  needs."  One  still  hears  them.  A 
single  Landsat  scene  on  computer  tape  cur- 
rently costs  about  (300  from  the  EROS 
Data  Center  (EDC).  This  is  a  bargain,  most 
users  say.  except  that  delivery  of  fresh 
images  can  take  up  to  6  months.  This  delay 
Is  Intolerable  in  applications  that  require 
timely  data,  such  as  agriculture  and  pollu- 
tion control.  E3>C,  in  turn,  blames  the  delay 
on  slow  pr(x;essing  of  the  incoming  data  at 
Goddard. 

Another  complaint:  in  the  early  days  at 
Goddard,  before  anyone  realized  that  those 
first  Images  might  later  be  important  for 
looking  at  long-term  changes,  the  data  were 
stored  on  tape  in  analog  form  instead  of  dig- 
itally. Some  of  those  tapes  have  seriously 
deteriorated.  "You  can't  get  the  data  off  the 
tapes."  laments  one  user. 

Given  the  general  discontent  at  the  time 
of  the  Landsat-D  announcement,  the  feder- 
al user  agencies  were  ready  to  force  the  con- 
tinuity issue.  In  early  1978  an  ad  hoc  council 
was  put  together  under  presidential  science 
adviser  Frank  Press,  and  before  the  year 
was  out  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  had  passed  the  council's  rec- 
oomiendatlon  on  to  NASA  In  the  form  of  an 
order:  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  Landsat-D 
would  carry  a  multlspectral  scanner. 

"OMB  did  pass  the  hat  among  the  user 
agencies  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
scanner,"  says  Callo,  "but  when  the  hat 
came  back,  it  was  empty.  So  that  first  year, 
at  least,  NASA  had  to  eat  it  all— $6  million 
or  $7  million." 

About  the  same  time,  stung  by  criticism  of 
'"Insensitivlty  to  the  users,"  the  agency 
moved  to  heal  the  split.  It  inaugurated  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  applications  research 
and  technology  transfer,  which  has  been 
quite  successful  In  introducing  new  users  to 
the  system  and  is  still  in  operation  today. 


And  in  mid- 1979.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  data  distribution  debacle,  the 
agency  restructured  Its  plans  for  the  Land- 
sat-D ground  systems.  In  particular,  the 
MSS  is  now  to  function  in  a  high-through- 
put, operational  mode  from  the  beginning. 
"It's  going  to  crank  out  up  to  200  scenes  per 
day,"  vows  Callo. 

The  thematic  mapper,  however,  will  stay 
under  the  engineers'  control  until  January 
1985.  First  they  will  have  to  leam  to  correct 
Its  pictures  for  such  things  as  the  motion  of 
the  spacecraft,  the  Interaction  of  the  re- 
flected light  with  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
Jitter  of  the  spacecraft  as  the  scanner  and 
mapper  mirrors  go  banging  back  and  forth. 
Only  then  will  they  study  how  to  boost  the 
data  processing  to  production  levels.  "A  very 
large  segment  of  this  activity  is  number 
cnmchlng,"  explains  Calio.  "The  way  you 
write  the  software  for  experimental  diag- 
nostics is  not  the  same  as  for  high  through- 
put." 

NASA  and  its  prime  contractor.  General 
Electric,  wrestled  with  the  ground  system 
aU  through  1979  and  1980.  MeanwhUe. 
Hughes  Aircraft  was  having  problems  with 
the  mapper.  Hughes  also  built  the  multi- 
spectral  scanners  In  the  first  three  Land- 
sats,  but  the  spectral  bands  of  the  mapper 
were  narrower  and  there  were  more  of 
them,  which  meant  more  detectors  had  to 
be  crowded  Into  the  Instrument's  focal 
plane.  At  each  point  of  each  image  the 
mapper  was  supposed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween 256  levels  of  brightness  instead  of  the 
scanner's  64.  Its  signal-to-noise  ratio  was 
supposed  to  be  higher.  It  was  supposed  to 
return  data  to  earth  at  85  million  bits  per 
second  instead  of  the  scanner's  15  million 
bits  per  second.  Inexorably,  Hughes'  origi- 
nal estimate  of  $40  million  for  the  mapper 
began  to  escalate  toward  $120  million. 
NASA,  faced  even  then  with  shrinking 
budgets  and  under  the  gun  to  get  a  new 
MSS  flying  as  soon  as  possible,  began  to 
contemplate  the  ultimate  irony:  flying 
Landsat-D  without  its  thematic  mapper. 

"Half  a  dozen  times  at  least,  we  were  on 
the  brink  of  leaving  the  thematic  mapper 
off,"  says  Salomonson.  "At  one  time  the 
thrust  was  to  dump  the  whole  thing  and 
build  a  solid-state  device  instead." 

There  are  those  who  think  they  should 
have.  The  device  Salomonson  refers  to  is 
the  multilinear  array  (MLA).  If  the  mapper 
scans  the  countryside  like  a  whisk  broom, 
the  multilinear  array  would  do  it  like  a  push 
broom.  Thousands  of  tiny  silicon  detectors 
(charge-coupled  devices)  would  be  lined  up 
perpendicular  to  the  spacecraft's  direction 
of  motion:  each  would  scan  a  continuous 
line,  and  together  these  lines  would  build  up 
a  two-dimensional  image  with  very  high  res- 
olution. MLA's  are  available  commercially 
for  aerial  work.  The  French  National  Space 
Program,  for  Instance,  will  use  an  American- 
built  MliA  aboard  Its  SPOT  satellite,  a  com- 
mercial remote  sensing  spacecraft  that  It 
plans  to  launch  in  1984.  This  makes  some 
people  frantic. 

"The  technological  lead  has  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  this  country."  declares  Charles 
Sheffield  of  Earthsat  Corporation,  a  Mary- 
land firm  specializing  in  the  analysis  of 
Landsat  data.  "The  thematic  mapper 
reaches  30-meter  resolution,  but  you  can't 
push  the  scanner  technology  much  further. 
If  we  ever  do  transfer  Landsat  to  the  private 
sector,  they  will  be  taking  over  obsolete 
technology.  The  multiple  linear  array  is  the 
logical  next  step.  But  the  U.S.  Isn't  develop- 
ing it— at  least  not  for  civilian  use." 
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True  enough,  there  Is  no  plan  (and  no 
money)  to  fly  an  MLA  on  a  satellite,  say 
NASA  planners.  Under  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration that  will  be  left  to  private  industry. 
"But  unequivocally,  our  MLA  development 
program  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ad- 
vanced In  the  world."  says  James  C.  Welch, 
technical  director  of  NASA's  Earth  and 
Planetary  Exploration  Division.  The  prob- 
lem with  flying  It  on  Landsat-D.  he  main- 
tains, was  that  the  silicon  detectors  in  the 
MliA  need  a  lot  of  work  before  they  can  op- 
erate In  the  far  Infrared,  the  region  the 
thematic  mapper  will  explore.  "We  could 
have  done  what  the  French  tu-e  doing."  he 
says,  "but  there  would  have  been  no  advan- 
tage over  Landsats  1.  2,  and  3.  The  thematic 
mapper  Is  miles  ahead." 

Thus,  NASA  stayed  with  the  thematic 
mapper.  Fortunately.  Hughes  was  able  final- 
ly to  get  Its  problems  under  control.  The 
projected  launch  date  was  slipped  to  1982. 
and  by  late  1980  the  thematic  mapper  was 
solidly  back  on  board. 

Landsat-D  Is  currently  undergoing  final 
checkout  at  the  Oeneral  Electric  Space  Di- 
vision plant  In  Pennsylvania.  A  DelU  3920 
launch  vehicle  awaits  the  satellite  at  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base  in  California.  In 
July.  If  all  goes  well,  the  boxy,  awkward- 
looking  satellite  will  take  its  station  in  polar 
orbit  some  700  kilometers  above  the  surface 
and  In  smooth,  efficient  streams  the  data 
will  begin  to  flow  out  to  the  users.  With  its 
MSS  and  eventually  Its  thematic  mapper  set 
up  for  high-volume  production.  Landsat-D 
could  go  a  long  way  towsird  ending  a  decade 
of  tension  and  recrimination. 

Unfortunately,  the  deeper  controversy 
will  not  end  there.  Rhetoric  aside,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  last  decade  were  not  really 
NASA's  fault.  Congress  created  NASA  to  be 
a  research  and  development  agency,  and 
with  Landsat  It  fulfilled  that  role  very  well. 
NASA  Is  not  supposed  to  be  an  operational 
agency,  so  not  surprisingly  It  did  not  act  like 
one. 

More  Important,  however,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  has  a 
fundamental  omission;  It  does  not  tell  NASA 
what  to  do  when  a  given  space  technology 
becomes  mature.  Arguably,  the  Landsat 
system  could  have  been  made  operational 
years  ago.  But  then  who  would  run  it?  The 
decision  was  not  NASA's  to  make:  It  was, 
and  Is,  the  responsibility  of  Congress  and 
the  White  House. 

IMAOIKO  THE  EaRTR  (II):  THS  PoUTICS  OF 

Landsat 

As  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  Landsat  program  enters  Its 
second  decade,  the  government  Is  searching 
frantically  for  some  public  or  private  entity 
that  will  run  the  satellites  as  a  continuous 
service.  It  has  become  a  high-stakes  game, 
played  at  a  very  high  level.  Unfortunately, 
no  one  seems  sure  of  the  rules. 

The  first  three  Landsats,  peering  down  at 
the  earth  with  sensors  atuned  to  both  visi- 
ble and  infrared  wavelengths,  have  sent 
home  Images  that  are  widely  used  In  such 
applications  as  crop  surveys,  land-use  plan- 
ning, pollution  monitoring,  and  mineral  and 
oil  exploration.  The  thematic  mapper,  a 
second-generation  sensor  due  for  launch 
this  July  aboard  NASA's  Landsat-D  space- 
craft, promises  to  be  even  more  fruitful.  In 
principle,  the  technology  is  already  there 
for  private  firms  to  operate  remote  sensing 
satellites  for  a  profit.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  fundamental  problems  In  the 
way. 

For  one  thing.  NASA  was  created  in  the 
post-Sputnik  frenzy  of  1958,  when  space  was 


the  ultimate  challange  to  science  and  engi- 
neering. It  hardly  seemed  possible  that 
space  operations  could  ever  become  routine. 
So  NASA  was  established  purely  as  a  re- 
search and  development  agency.  Not'  only 
does  It  have  no  mandate  to  manage  oper- 
ational systems,  but  when  various  space 
technologies  do  mature,  as  communications 
and  weather  satellites  did  in  the  mid-1960  s. 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
gives  no  guidelines  on  how  to  make  them 
operational.  Decisions  have  been  made  ad 
hoc:  weather  satellites,  for  example,  were 
passed  to  another  government  agency,  the 
Commerce  Department's  National  (Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA); 
communications  satellites  were  given  to 
Comsat,  a  quasi-private  firm  chartered  by 
the  federal  government.  Until  somebody 
makes  the  same  kind  of  decision  for  Uuid- 
sat.  It  will  stay  In  limbo. 

A  second  and  thornier  problem  Is  that 
Landsat.  unlike  the  weather  or  communica- 
tions satellites,  has  no  natural  home.  The 
market  Is  Inchoate  and  fragmented.  Individ- 
ual users  may  be  enthusiastic,  but  they  are 
scattered  through  hundreds  of  federal  agen- 
cies, state  agencies,  universities,  and  private 
industries.  There  Is  no  one  entity  that 
caters  to  all  these  interests.  Worse.  Landsat 
imagery  serves  both  the  public  welfare  (as 
In  pollution  monitoring  and  land  use  plan- 
ning) and  private  profit  (as  In  mining  and 
oil  exploration).  People  cannot  even  agree 
on  whether  Landsat  should  be  operated  by 
the  public  sector  or  the  private  sector. 

Consider  the  fate  of  rival  bills  introduced 
In  the  late  1970'8  by  Senators  Harrison 
Schmltt  (R-N.M.)  and  Adlal  Stevenson  III 
(I>-m.).  Schmltt  called  for  turning  the  satel- 
lites over  to  a  private  corporation  along  the 
lines  of  Comsat.  Stevenson  envisioned  a 
remote  sensing  service  set  up  within  NASA. 
Both  efforts  foundered  on  the  same  rock:  an 
operational  Landsat.  according  to  adminis- 
tration witnesses,  was  "premature."  It 
needed  more  study.  Cynics  suggest  that  this 
was  Just  an  effort  to  put  off  making  a  deci- 
sion. As  long  as  Landsat  stayed  in  NASA, 
nobody  would  have  to  take  the  flack  for 
putting  It  somewhere  else. 

Finally,  the  front-end  costs  of  an  oper- 
ational remote  sensing  program  are  daunt- 
ing. NOAA  has  estimated  that  such  a  pro- 
gram. Including  the  satellites,  launch  vehi- 
cles, and  ground  systems,  would  cost  any- 
where from  tl  billion  to  $10  billion  over  10 
years.  Yet  the  market  for  Landsat  products 
Is  still  reUtlvely  small;  NOAA  estimates  $6 
million  per  year.  Ironically,  many  potential 
users  may  be  hanging  back  from  putting 
money  into  computers  and  Landsat-oriented 
software  until  they  can  be  sure  of  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  Landsat  data— that  Is,  until  the 
program  becomes  operational.  Given  this 
state  of  affairs.  It's  hard  to  see  how  Emy  pri- 
vate firm  Is  going  to  touch  It  without  some 
form  of  government  subsidy  to  get  things 
going. 

The  one  thing  that  everybody  does  agree 
on  is  that  Landsat  is  doing  something 
uniquely  valuable  and  worthwhile.  Handled 
correctly,  orbital  remote  sensing  could 
become  an  Important  new  Industry  for  the 
United  States,  perhaps  even  a  significant 
element  In  foreign  trade.  But  handled  as  It 
has  been,  the  chance  could  slip  away.  The 
United  States  Is  running  out  of  time  on 
Landsat. 

■•The  curious  thing  about  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram is  the  refusal  to  admit  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  exists. "  warns  Charles  Sheffield, 
vice  president  of  the  Earth  Satellite  Corpo- 
ration, a  Maryland  firm  specializing  in  the 


interpretation  of  Landsat  imagery  for  pri- 
vate clients.  "Commercialization  of  space 
remote  sensing  will  happen  In  this  decade," 
says  Samuel  W.  McCandless.  former  project 
manager  for  NASA's  Seasat  program  and 
now  a  private  consultant  on  remote  sensing. 
"But  It  may  not  occur  in  this  country." 

Europe  apparently  has  no  qualnis  about 
the  commercial  viability  of  space.  The  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency  Is  vigorously  promoting 
its  Ariane  launcher  as  an  alternative  to  the 
space  shuttle.  And  In  1978  the  French  an- 
nounced that  they  were  buying  Into  the 
commercial  remote  sensing  market  with  a 
sateUlte  called  SPOT,  due  In  1984.  The  Jap- 
anese, meanwhile,  are  not  far  behind.  If  the 
United  States  keeps  dithering  with  Landsat, 
say  Sheffield,  McCandless.  and  Innumerable 
other  critics,  customers  are  going  to  turn 
elsewhere. 

In  November  1979.  President  Jimmy 
Carter  tried  to  untangle  the  Landsat  situa- 
tion with  Presidential  Directive  54.  which 
lnconx>rated  the  recommendations  of  his 
space  policy  review  panel.  NOAA.  he  said, 
would  take  over  temporary  stewardship  of 
the  Landsat  system  in  1983  and  operate  It 
along  with  the  agency's  existing  weather 
satellites,  while  charging  enough  to  recover 
Its  costs.  Once  NASA  finished  proving  out 
the  second-generation  thematic  mapper  on 
Its  new  Landsat-D  satellite,  that.  too.  would 
be  turned  over.  (NASA,  of  course,  would 
continue  Its  development  of  still  newer  tech- 
nologies.) Meanwhile.  NOAA  was  to  work 
out  a  plan  for  the  timely  transfer  of  remote 
sensing  technology  to  the  private  sector. 

Implicit  in  all  this  was  a  commitment  by 
the  federal  government  to  provide  data  con- 
tinuity until  the  private  sector  could  take 
over.  Landsat-D'.  a  backup  and  successor  to 
Landsat-D.  was  already  under  construction. 
At  NOAA's  suggestion.  Carter  Included 
funds  for  two  more  spacecraft— Landsat-D" 
and  Landsat-D  —in  his  valedictory  budget 
request  in  January  1981.  Together,  these 
four  spacecraft  were  to  provide  continuous 
coverage  into  the  1980's. 

Then  came  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  great 
budget  cuts  of  March  1981.  Landsats-D  and 
-D  "  went  on  the  chopping  block  Immediate- 
ly: budget  director  David  Stockman  was 
philosophically  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
•operational"  activity  by  the  government. 
Once  Landsat-D  dies  In  1985  and  D'  in  1987. 
says  the  OMB.  that  will  be  the  end.  There- 
after, by  definition,  the  Landsat  program 
will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  private  sector. 

This  is  a  deadline  In  the  literal  sense,  and 
the  prospect  makes  most  observers  shudder. 
"It's  pretty  well  accepted  as  gospel  In  Wash- 
ington and  industry  that  the  market  for 
Landsat  data  today  Is  totally  Inadequate  for 
private  sector  Investment.  If  that  means 
building,  launching  and  operating  the  satel- 
lites."  says  Wilbur  Eskite.  policy  analyst  for 
NOAA. 

Or,  as  Sheffield  puts  It:  "The  Administra- 
tion can't  shift  Landsat  to  private  Industry 
if  private  industry  doesn't  want  to  accept 
It."  Commercialization  Is  a  wise  way  to  go, 
he  adds— but  not  all  at  once.  •Why  not  have 
NASA  keep  on  with  providing  the  data 
stream,  and  have  private  Industry  get  busy 
distributing  and  Interpreting  It?"  Data  dis- 
semination, now  done  through  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey's  EROS  DaU  Center  In 
Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota,  could  be  com- 
mercialized right  away.  Later,  as  the  market 
expands,  the  responsibility  for  operating 
the  system  could  be  handed  over.  Only 
when  the  market  grows  very  large  would 
the  private  sector  start  to  develop  and 
launch  the  satellites  themselves. 
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This  kind  of  phased  commercialization 
has  been  widely  endorsed  within  both  NASA 
and  the  user  community,  and  Is  essentially 
what  the  Carter  Administration  had  In 
mind.  Another  possible  approach  Is  that  of 
Comsat,  which  has  recently  offered  to  take 
over  both  Landsat  and  NOAAs  weather  sat- 
ellites lock,  stock,  and  launch  vehicle— If  the 
government  guarantees  the  company  some 
hefty  amount  of  remote  sensing  business 
per  year.  (Washington  8|>ends  a  good  deal 
on  weather  and  remote  sensing  already. 
Comsat  likes  to  compare  the  guarantee  to 
the  government's  introduction  of  airmail  in 
the  1930's  which  was  basically  an  effort  to 
provide  security  for  the  fledgling  airline  in- 
dustry.) 

By  last  fall,  the  Reagan  Administration 
had  begun  to  perceive  that  the  commercial- 
ization of  Landsat  might  require  a  little 
more  than  simple  government  withdrawal. 
The  Carter  directive  54  Is  technically  still  In 
effect,  but  now  the  question  has  been 
handed  off  to  yet  another  study  committee, 
in  this  case  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Com- 
merce and  Trade,  chaired  by  Conmierce  Sec- 
retary Malcolm  Baldrige.  The  council 
looked  over  the  the  Issues  at  Its  December 
1981  meeting,  requested  more  information, 
and  is  currently  trying  to  decide  what  It  Is 
that  It  wants  to  decide.  Sheffield  quotes 
Parkinson:  "Delay  is  the  deadiest  form  of 
denial." 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the  Issue  will  be 
settled— either  deliberately  or  by  default. 
But  was  all  the  delay  and  acrimony  really 
necessary?  Is  there  a  better  way?  Perhaps, 
as  many  have  suggested.  Congress  should 
Just  expand  NASA's  charter  to  include  rou- 
tine operation  of  space  systems,  similar  to 
what  Is  now  done  by  Comsat  or  NOAA.  At  a 
minimum,  some  clear,  consistent,  and  stable 
policy  on  commercialization  Is  needed  from 
the  presidential  level  (and  not  just  for 
NASA's  sake:  the  problem  of  technology 
transfer  is  government-wide).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  elections  of  1980  demonstrate  just 
how  gxisty  the  winds  of  policy  can  be. 

But  one  ran  hope  that  NASA  and  the  cur- 
rent Administration  will  draw  some  useful 
lessons  from  the  Landsat  agony.  NASA  Is  al- 
ready beginning  to  grapple  with  how  to 
commercialize  or  otherwise  "operatlonalize" 
the  space  shuttle  Itself.  In  a  few  more  years 
it  may  be  doing  the  same  with  a  permanent 
space  operations  center,  and  perhaps  space 
manufacturing  technology.  The  decisions 
are  not  going  to  get  any  easier. 


HIGH-SULFUR  COAL  BIAS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Post  concerning  the  current 
provision  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  requir- 
ing that  new  facilities  which  bum  coal 
must  achieve  a  percentage  reduction 
in  smokestack  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide, regardless  of  the  sulfur  content 
of  the  coal  being  used.  This  provision 
which,  as  the  editorial  notes,  was 
added  to  the  act  in  1977  over  the 
sturdy  opposition  of  our  fine  former 
colleague,  Senator  Ed  Muskie — exists 
solely  to  protect  the  producers  of  coal 
with  a  high  sulfur  content,  chiefly 
those  in  the  East,  from  the  tough  (x>m- 
petition  from  western  low-sulfur  coal. 
Ironically,  it  now  appears  that  the  eco- 
nomic threat  to  eastern  coal  fields 
posed  by  western  coal  is  largely  non- 
existent, but  it  is  likely  that  the  per- 


centage reduction  requirement,  If  not 
repealed,  will  impose  billions  of  dollars 
in  unnecessary  costs  upon  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Clearly  this  Is,  as  the 
Denver  Post  observes,  "One  of  the 
worst  special  interest  amendments 
ever  enacted  into  Federal  law."  There 
is  no  place  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  a 
policy  whose  sole  purr>ose  is  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  an  inherently  low 
polluting  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Drop  Dirty  Coal  "Stibsidy" 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
a  chance  in  the  next  two  weeks  to  move 
toward  repeal  of  one  of  the  worst  special-in- 
terest amendments  ever  enacted  into  federal 
law.  It  should  do  so. 

Dating  from  1977,  the  amendment  rigged 
the  Clean  Air  Act  so  that  high-sulfur  Mid- 
west coal  could  be  burned  in  electrical 
power  plants  at  a  competitive  advantage. 

In  doing  so.  Congress  added  to  the  acid 
rain  problem  in  the  East  and  Midwest  and 
penalized  miners  In  low-sulfur  fields,  along 
with  electrical  ratepayers,  from  the  Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia  area  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Here  Is  how  the  high-sulfur  "bias"  came 
about:  When  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  began 
cracidng  down  on  sulfur  dioxide  stack  emis- 
sions, many  Midwestern  power  plants 
switched  to  low-sulfur  coal.  Hauling  clean 
coal  from  eastern  Kentucky  or  Colorado 
made  economic  sense:  while  Midwestern 
coal  ranges  up  to  6  percent  sulfur,  much 
Western  coal  is  below  one-lialf  percent. 

This  Improved  air  quality,  but  it  upset 
Midwestern  mine  owners,  unions  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  a  grouping  that  lawmak- 
ers immediately  recognized  as  an  Informal 
Politcal  Action  Committee  of  great  power. 
To  restore  high-sulfur  coal's  marketability. 
Congress  ordered  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  require  new  power  plants 
to  remove  a  percentage  of  sulfur  from  all 
coal  burned  regardless  of  how  little  sulfur 
ithe  coal  contained. 

This  meant  scrubbers  had  to  l>e  installed 
on  all  plants.  It  removed  the  advantage  of 
buying  clean  coal  because,  having  spent  $50 
million  for  scrubbers,  the  manager  of  a  new 
Midwestern  utility  plant  would  shun  clean 
coal  shipped  from  far  away  because  dirty 
local  coal  was  okay,  declared  so  by  act  of 
Congress.  Scrubbing  90  percent  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  from  dirty  coal  often  left 
stacks  emitting  more  pollutants  than  plants 
simply  burning  low-sulfur  coal. 

Scientific  studies  label  sulfur  dioxide  a 
major  factor  in  acid  rain  over  wide  areas  of 
the  East  and  Canada.  In  effect,  by  penaliz- 
ing low-sulfur  coal  Congress  has  encouraged 
acid  rain. 

The  acid  rain  problem  is  being  addressed 
by  the  Senate  committee,  headed  by  Sen. 
Robert  Stafford.  R-Vt.  Legislative  cures  are 
to  be  drafted  by  April  1.  We  hope  Stafford's 
panel  asks  repeal  of  the  bias  against  low- 
sulfur  coal.  Former  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie, 
father  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  said  recently: 

"I  opposed  the  percentage  reduction  re- 
quirement in  1977  because  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Act  to  imple- 
ment regional  economic  development 
policy.  ...  I  found  the  Idea  foolish." 

Muskie  Is  right.  Percentage  reduction 
should  be  replaced  by  specific  emission  con- 
trols. We  shouldn't  allow  Midwestern  pro- 
ducers of  high-sulfur  coal  to  penalize  us  by 


saying:  "You  can  use  low-sulfur  (X)al  to  fight 
dirty  air  but  only  if  you  make  it  cost  as 
much  as  burning  our  dirty  coal." 

In  the  second  decade  of  our  fight  for  clean 
air.  that's  Incredible. 


MARTY  GOLD  WILL  BE  MISSED 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  miss  Marty  Grold,  counsel  to  the 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
who  is  moving  on  to  a  new  position 
outside  of  this  Chamber. 

I  had  intended  to  place  these  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  date  of  his 
announced  retirement  from  the  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
but  I  was  presiding  over  the  Senate  at 
that  moment  and  was  precluded  from 
adding  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders'  comments. 

Marty  Gold  is  an  extraordinary 
person.  He  is  a  solid  thinker  in  every 
way.  I  have  always  been  fascinated  in 
watching  him  monitor  the  flow  of 
debate  and  legislation  in  this  body.  I 
have  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  fine 
counsel,  his  able  assistance  and  his 
parliamentary  expertise  on  more  than 
one  occasion  and  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive. 

I  would  tnist  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues would  read  and  heed  the  re- 
mairkable  "How  To"  book  preptwed  by 
Marty  Gold.  That  is  one  of  the  finest 
sununaries  and  primers  for  any  Sena- 
tor—the newer  ones  or  even  the  senior 
Members — of  our  fine  institution.  It  is 
a  tremendously  appropriate  54-page 
booklet  entitled,  "Senate  Procedure 
and  Practice:  An  Introductory 
Manual."  I  commend  it  to  you. 

Marty  Gold  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
this  body.  I  will  miss  him.  I  wish  him 
Godspeed.  He  takes  a  fine  intellect 
and  a  probing  and  facile  mind  into 
whatever  new  challenges  await  him. 

A  delightful  fellow  indeed. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  it  is  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nuclear  waste  bill. 
Calendar  Order  No.  466,  S.  1662. 

Before  that,  however,  there  is  a 
budget  waiver  that  is  on  the  calendar 
nimibered  431,  Senate  Resolution  258. 
I  would  like  to  take  up  that  budget  act 
waiver  and  deal  with  it  at  this  time. 

I  observe  that  the  acting  minority 
leader  is  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
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No.  431.  Senate  Resolution  258.  the 
budget  act  waiver  to  accompany  the 
nuclear  waste  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  258)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  ConRresslonal  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1M2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  Senator 
CocHRAH  and  I  have  had  a  conference 
about  this  matter. 

As  I  understand  now  this  is  Just  the 
usual  request  for  a  budget  act  waiver, 
subject  to  1  hour's  debate  equally  di- 
vided?       

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  see  any  need 
to  go  into  that  debate.  I  will  not  make 
any  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.     

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  remarks  related 
to  the  budget  waiver  only. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  time  under 
my  control  on  the  budget  waiver  as 
provided  under  the  act. 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  yield  back  our 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  258)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  258 

Reaolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1662.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
the  bill,  as  reported,  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  bill  was  not  re- 
ported on  or  before  May  15.  1981.  as  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
POUCY  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated previously,  and  I  now  state  for 


the  consideration  of  the  acting  minori- 
ty leader  and  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  who,  I  know, 
have  particular  interest  in  this  matter, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  Imrnediately  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  466, 
S.  1662.  a  bUl  to  esUblish  a  limited 
program  for  Federal  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  sUte  the  bUl  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (8.  1662)  to  esUblish  a  limited  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants.  and  so  forth 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  had  anticipated  that 
perhaps  there  would  be  an  objection 
to  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
pr(x;eed  inunedlately  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  and,  as  I  stated  on 
Monday  and  I  believe  again  on  yester- 
day, it  would  be  my  intention  to  move 
to  the  consideration  of  that  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  466.  S.  1662. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  interposing  objec- 
tion to  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  this  measuire  under  unanimous  con- 
sent is  to  try  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
very  complex  and,  in  many  ways,  com- 
plicated bill  that  the  majority  leader 
has  called  up  for  consideration. 

This  is  a  bill  that  has  been  consid- 
ered by  three  separate  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  is  brought  to  the 
Senate  for  action,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
this  Senator  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity during  the  discussion  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  insure  that  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  are  fully  understood 
by  the  Senate,  that  questions  that 
some  of  us  may  have  about  the  blU  can 
be  answered  during  the  discussion 
with  the  managers  of  the  legislation. 

It  certainly  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  Senator  to  try  to  block  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  or  keep  the  Senate 
from  proceeding  in  an  orderly  manner 
toward  a  full  consideration  and  debate 
of  the  measure. 

There  are  some  concerns  that  I 
have,  for  Instance,  relating  to  the 
timetables  that  are  included  in  the  leg- 
islation for  the  conduct  of  a  national 
site  survey  for  Identifying  and  select- 


ing particular  sites  in  the  United 
States  as  candidates  for  site  character- 
ization under  a  nuclear  disposal  pro- 
gram and  whether  not  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  will  actually  proceed 
to  a  decision  in  connection  with  sites 
that  should  be  characterized  prior  to 
the  completion  of  that  national  site 
survey. 

It  would  be  my  interest  and  hope 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  could  ex- 
plain, during  this  discussion  of  the 
motion  to  proceed,  how  the  nuclear 
waste  disposal  program  is  going  to  be 
administered. 

There  is  some  concern  that  if  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  disestab- 
lished, as  is  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  some  other  entity  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  in  a  sur- 
viving department  might  be  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  There  is  con- 
cern about  how  that  entity  would 
work  with  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, local  interests,  to  assure  that  a 
fuU  range  of  participation  is  obtained, 
so  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  an  agency  or  an  office,  is  not 
given  unbridled  power  to  make  a  deci- 
sion that  does  not  have  appropriate 
input  from  other  levels  of  government 
and  citizens  in  general. 

So  it  is  for  these  reasons,  among 
others,  Mr.  President,  that  the  objec- 
tion to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  measure  has  been  Interposed.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  have  a  chance, 
during  the  next  several  minutes  or 
hours  of  discussion  of  this  motion,  to 
have  some  of  these  questions  an- 
swered. 

I  wonder,  for  instance,  at  this  point, 
if  I  could  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, about  whether  or  not  the  bill 
does  provide  for  the  preliminary  selec- 
tion of  sites  to  be  characterized  by  the 
Department  for  nuclear  waste  disposal 
before  there  is  an  opportunity  to  con- 
duct a  nationwide  survey  of  sites  that 
ought  to  be  considered  for  such  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
respond  to  the  Senator  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  does  provide  that  on  the  first 
round  for  the  first  selection,  but  that 
would  not  be  true  of  the  succeeding  se- 
lections. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  the  subject  of  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  consideration,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  nationwide  site  survey 
actually  is  scheduled  to  be  concluded 
some  2  years  after  the  initial  selection 
of  sites  to  be  characterized  by  the  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  characteriza- 
tion of  the  first  three  sites,  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  correct.  But,  again,  that 
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would  not  be  true  of  the  subsequent 
selection  process. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

There  has  been  consideration  of  nu- 
merous bills  and  suggestions  during 
the  study  by  the  Senate  committees  of 
this  legislation  of  how  to  best  obtain 
the  involvement  and  input  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Some  have 
suggested  it  is  appropriate  to  give  the 
States  a  veto  power  over  a  decision 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
store  nuclear  wastes  in  a  particular 
site  in  a  State. 

Does  this  legislation  provide  for  a 
procedure,  with  safeguards  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  States  and  localities,  to 
assure  that  they  are  really  made  a 
part  of  the  decisionmaking  process,  or 
does  this  give  the  Federsd  Government 
the  unrestrained  power  to  make  such 
a  decision  irrespective  of  State  inter- 
ests and  concerns? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  in  this  legislation,  as  it 
evolved  over  the  last  3  years  of  (liscus- 
sions  In  the  several  committees  that 
have  considered  it,  is  to  give  the  State 
real  consultation  at  every  meaningful 
stage  upon  every  meaningful  decision 
with  respect  to  the  process,  just  short 
of  the  ability  of  the  State  to  say,  "I 
don't  want  to  have  any  part  of  it."  I 
think  that  is  the  best  way  to  charac- 
terize what  it  is. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in 
the  earlier  consideration  2  years  ago, 
coined  the  phrase  "consultation  and 
concurrence."  He  argued  eloquently 
that  if  you  involve  the  States  enough 
In  the  real  decisions  that  they  will  be 
brought  Into  the  process  enough  to 
the  point  where  you  will  talk  about 
the  either/or,  this  way  or  that  way, 
the  various  choices  that  come  into  it, 
to  the  point  where  the  differences  will 
have  likely  been  eliminated.  And  in 
that  consultation  process,  the  States 
must  be  fully  involved.  The  bill  so  pro- 
vides that  they  will,  on  every  meaning- 
ful step  or  choice,  be  Involved  in  that 
discussion  in  a  real  way.  And  that  is 
not  just  pro  forma,  it  must  be  real  dis- 
cussions. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  To  what  extent, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman, 
does  this  bill  provide  a  mechanism  for 
administering  and  operating  a  nuclear 
waste  disposal  program?  Particularly, 
I  am  interested  in  luiowing  what 
would  happen  if  the  Department  of 
Energy  Is  dismantled  and  no  longer 
would  continue  to  exist  as  the  entity 
that  would  manage  this  program.  To 
what  extent  does  the  legislation  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  operating  the 
program  to  help  assure  that  the  public 
wiU  be  confident  In  the  fact  that  the 
Government  iuiows  what  it  is  doing, 
the  people  involved  are  going  to  be 
competent,  and  that  there  will  be 
some  accountability  for  decisions 
about  not  only  the  selection  of  sites 


for  storage,  but  the  operation  of  the 
disposal  program  as  well? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  little  harder  question  to  answer 
than  the  others,  because  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  hypothetical  question  of 
what  would  happen  If  the  E>epartment 
of  Energy  is  changed  In  its  structure.  I 
have  no  doubt,  based  upon  what  con- 
versations I  have  had  on  that  subject, 
that  the  administrative  structure  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  be  carried  on  somewhere 
else  in  Government.  The  exact  format 
of  that  administrative  change  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  bill  that 
would  change  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Energy.  It 
is  not  contained  in  this  legislation  to 
determine  what  would  happen  in  the 
event  the  administrative  structure  is 
changed  by  other  legislation. 

But  I  know  what  the  Senator  is  get- 
ting at  and  I  think  the  question  that 
he  has  asked  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
one.  Because  it  is  so  obviously  legiti- 
mate, I  have  no  doubt  that  that  would 
be  fully  discussed  at  the  time  the  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  would  be 
considered  and  where  its  responsibil- 
ities might  he  centered.  So  whUe  this 
bill  Itself  does  not  attempt  to  prejudge 
what  would  happen  in  that  event.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  be 
thoroughly  considered  and  debated 
and  ultimately  decided  in  this  body 
and  the  other  before  the  Department 
of  Elnergy  was  disestablished. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Would  there  be  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  to 
accept  an  amendment  that  would  be 
offered  to  establish  an  independent 
agency  or  commission  that  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
Federal  Government's  nuclear  waste 
disposal  program? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  premature  question,  because 
that  will  depend  upon  what  happens 
to  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  current  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  as  is  now  estab- 
lished by  statute  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  that  will  be  im- 
posed upon  them  under  this  legisla- 
tion and  that,  without  trying,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  antici- 
pate chsoiglng  the  structure  by  desig- 
nating a  separate  independent  agency 
at  this  time  whose  only  real  reason  for 
existence  would  be  the  anticipation  of 
the  change  In  the  structure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that 
the  proposals  for  the  restructuring  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  are  dead 
for  this  year.  I  am  not  certain  that  is 
true,  but  certainly  it  is  getting  late 
enough  In  the  year  that  there  is  some 
substance  to  that  opinion  on  the  part 
of  some.  Efforts  are  still  underway  to 


determine  how  that  would  be  done.  I 
have  taken  part  in  a  number  of  those 
discussions,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  discussions  we  have  had  so 
far  would  Identify  a  structure  that  in 
this  detail,  in  what  we  are  talking 
about  here,  would  be  essentially  the 
same  as  the  one  we  have  now.  It  might 
be  placed  in  a  different  area  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  might  rephrase  the  response  in  a 
slightly  different  way  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  If  there  were  no  con- 
templated change  in  the  Department 
of  Energy,  I  doubt  that  we  would  be 
here  talking  about  creating  a  new  In- 
dependent agency  to  deal  with  this 
specific  subject,  because  they  do  have 
the  administrative  capability  and  the 
structural  capability  to  deal  with  the 
administration  of  this  program  under 
the  existing  administrative  framework. 
I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent agency  at  this  time,  pending 
some  knowledge  about  how  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  might  be  restruc- 
tured, and  certainly  during  whatever 
consideration  we  would  have  of  such  a 
change  we  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  going  to 
be  appropriately  organized  in  the  first 
place. 

I  might  add.  too,  that  when  the 
DOE  Organization  Act  was  passed  in 
the  Senate  in  1977.  this  was  one  of  the 
questions  that  was  looked  at  very 
closely  at  that  time,  and  again  in  1980 
in  considering  the  nuclear  waste  bill  in 
the  last  Congress  we  reviewed  that 
specific  question  again.  Every  review 
we  have  made  of  it  so  far  has  indicated 
that,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be 
coimterproductive  to  do  that.  To  not 
focus  more  attention  upon  this  prob- 
lem would  probably  fracture  the  struc- 
ture into  several  pieces  in  which  atten- 
tion to  the  details  and  the  expertise 
with  respect  to  dealing  with  the  de- 
tails would  be  markedly  less,  I  am 
sure,  rather  than  greater. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  concern  of  mine  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  date  has  proceeded  with  the 
nuclear  waste  disposal  issue,  that  the 
decisions  that  it  has  had  to  make  re- 
garding nuclear  waste  disposal  have 
not  in  any  way  inspired  public  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  manage  successfully  a  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  program.  So  this 
Senator  is  not  merely  concerned  about 
having  an  entity  that  will  inspire 
public  confidence  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  may  be  disestablished, 
but  that  emphasizes  to  me  the  need 
for  a  full  consideration  of  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Department  as  the  manag- 
ing Federal  entity. 

The  Senator  may  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment has  completed  a  review  of 
this  issue,  which  has  been  underway 
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for  the  last  3  years,  and  issued  a 
report  this  week.  They  came  to  the 
same  fundamental  conclusion. 
The  finding  that  is  made  is: 
If  hlatory  is  not  to  repeat  itself  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  st&lemale  on  nuclear 
waste  U  not  to  continue,  a  comprehensive 
policy  Is  ne«ded  that  commands  the  support 
and  addresses  the  cxsncem  of  all  major  in- 
terested parties,  makes  a  formal  Federal 
commitment  to  developing  several  disposal 
facilities  according  to  a  firm  and  conserva- 
tive schedule,  and  guarantees  the  financial 
and  managerial  resources  reqxilred  to  meet 
that  commitment. 

The  OTA  further  spells  out  specifi- 
cally how  it  recommends  that  this 
problem  of  public  confidence  can  be 
addressed.  It  said: 

There  is  today  a  widespread  lack  of  confi- 
dence that  the  Federal  Government  can  or 
wiU  manage  high-level  radioactive  waste 
safely  and  efficiently  .  .  .  The  deepest  and 
most  consuming  doubts  concern  not  so 
much  the  technology  for  disposal  .  .  .  but 
rather  the  institutional  capacity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  out,  over  a  period 
of  20  years  or  more,  the  difficult  and  sus- 
tained effort  required  to  both  build  and  op- 
erate the  disposal  system  .  .  . 

The  report,  I  will  conclude,  says  that 
an  integrated,  comprehensive  waste 
management  program  should  include 
the  creation  of  an  independent  institu- 
tional mechanism  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment to  carry  out  the  program- 
modeled,  for  example,  after  the  TVA. 

The  point  that  I  think  this  report 
makes  is  the  one  that  has  been 
brought  up  by  this  Senator,  that  fo- 
cuses on  the  institutional  capability 
for  dealing  effectively  with  a  disposal 
system.  Up  until  now  the  way  in  which 
sites  have  been  selected,  the  way  in 
which  the  public  has  been  advised 
about  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  what  the  Government  is 
doing,  has  really  caused  more  fear  and 
anxiety  among  the  people  living  in  or 
near  the  areas  that  are  being  consid- 
ered for  site  characterization,  and  has 
done  little,  if  anything,  to  inspire 
public  confidence  In  the  procedures 
and  the  handling  of  the  various  issues 
and  problems  as  they  have  arisen. 

I  guess  my  point  is  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  see  any  improvement  in  that 
public  confidence  problem,  but, 
rather,  unless  we  fully  consider  the  al- 
ternative of  another  institutional 
mechanism  for  management  and  oper- 
ating the  program  we  may  never  get 
the  degree  of  public  confidence  that 
we  ought  to  have  to  match  the  tech- 
nology that  we  presume  is  available  to 
handle  this  waste  safely  and  with  a 
full  measure  of  protection  of  human 
life  and  health. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his 
bringing  the  report  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  before  us.  The 
report  addresses  the  very   issues  we 


have  been  wrestling  with  for  the  last  2 
or  3  years  and  which  the  Senator 
raises  today.  That  is  the  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  the  existing  situation 
and  the  manner  by  which  we  can  In- 
still public  confidence  in  a  program  for 
the  future.  That  Is  precisely  what  this 
bill  is  Intended  to  do.  I  think  the 
report  of  the  OTA  supports  almost 
every  major  element  of  the  legislation 
before  us. 

It  imderscores  what  severad  of  us 
have  been  trying  to  say  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  that  the  handling,  stor- 
age, and  treatment  of  nuclear  waste  Is 
not  so  much  a  technological  program 
as  it  Is  a  political  one.  I  think  the  celti- 
cisms that  the  Senator  has  pointed  to 
and  raised  in  his  own  rem«u-ks,  as  well 
as  those  which  were  raised  In  the 
report  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, very  properly  criticize  the 
current  structural  arrangements  and 
the  lack  of  a  coherent  policy. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  Is  in- 
tended to  do,  to  satisfy  both  of  those 
major  criticisms.  It  is  to  create  a  plan- 
ning process,  to  create  a  means  by 
which  the  technology  can  be  selected, 
placed  in  the  field,  and  demonstrated 
to  the  American  public,  as  well  as  cre- 
ating the  administrative  framework  to 
carry  out  the  policy  statements  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  have  the  confidence 
of  the  American  public  with  respect  to 
this  problem  simply  by  passing  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill. 

They  will  not  have  confidence  until 
that  bill  has  been  Implemented,  until 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we 
luiow  what  we  are  doing  and  that  we 
Icnow  how  to  do  it  Whether  we  do  it 
through  this  structure  or  some  other 
structure  or  an  Independent  structure, 
they  still  wUl  not  have  confidence 
simply  because  Congress  enacted  some 
piece  of  legislation,  we  put  some  good 
words  together  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
They  are  skeptical  enough  about  this 
question  that  they  are  going  to  want 
to  see  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  extremely 
Important  that  we  not  oversell  what  it 
Is  we  are  doing,  that  we  recognize  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  the  American 
public  may  think  about  what  we  are 
doing,  and  they  are  going  to  want  to 
see  how  it  works.  They  are  not  going 
to  believe  until  they  see.  That  is  why 
It  is  important  for  us  to  pass  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  will  allow  us  to  put  In 
the  field  the  technology  that  we  have 
and  can  develop  and  demonstrate  to 
the  American  public  that.  Indeed,  the 
technology  Is  sufficient  to  the  task  of 
protecting  the  health,  the  welfare,  and 
the  national  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  report  of 
OTA,  which  the  able  Senator  has 
made  reference  to,  supports  the  need 
for  legislation.  I  do  not  think  there  is 


any  question  of  that.  It  supports  the 
need  for  a  demonstration  program.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
about  that.  The  exact  structure,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  mind,  is  less  impor- 
tant In  the  long  run  than  whether  or 
not  that  structure  works.  Neither  the 
Senator  nor  I  nor  anyone  else  today 
can  know  for  sure  how  the  structure 
will  work  until  it  has  been  given  a 
chance  to  work.  We  can  choose  one 
structure  or  another,  but  the  ultimate 
test  in  not  going  to  be  any  theoretical 
evaluation  of  the  merits  or  demerits;  it 
Is  going  to  be  whether  or  not  It  works. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  under 
the  current  organization  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  there  is  organizational 
superiority  In  having  It  centered  In 
that  department  of  Government 
which  now  has  the  responsibility  for 
doing  the  rest  of  the  administrative 
work  with  respect  to  energy  programs 
and  the  nuclear  programs  In  general. 
The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
has  been  established  as  an  independ- 
ent body  to  check  upon  whether  or 
not  the  administrative  bodies  are  func- 
tioning according  to  the  statutes  and 
policies  that  have  been  already  en- 
acted. The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission will  have  that  same  function 
with  respect  to  determining  whether 
this  program  is  being  administered 
correctly  or  not. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  already  have 
the  Independent  check  that  is  estab- 
lished under  existing  law  that  will  con- 
tinue with  respect  to  this  program 
when  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator's 
question  is  right  on  target.  I  think  the 
concerns  that  he  expressed  are  the 
major  concerns  this  Senator  has  had 
for  some  time.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  has  mentioned  and  brought  to 
ovT  attention  the  report  of  the  Office 
cf  Technology  Assessment,  which  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  main,  supports  and  directs 
attention  toward  the  same  problems 
and  the  structural  cures  that  we  have 
tried  to  formulate  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  not  be  the  Intention  of  this  Sena- 
tor to  try  to  construct,  on  the  floor,  if 
the.motion  to  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  legislation  Is  agreed  to,  the 
structure  for  an  Independent  commis- 
sion or  agency  and  try  to  substitute 
my  judgment  for  that  of  the  commit- 
tee at  this  point.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered,  if 
we  do  proceed  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion, that  would  require  the  President 
to  submit  a  legislative  proposal  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  to  manage  the  re- 
positories and  temporary  storage  sites 
and  that  the  legislation  should  include 
provisions  specifying  the  composition 
of  the  managing  body  of  such  estab- 
lishment and  the  responsibilities  and 
powers  of  such  a  body.  In  cormection 
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with  that  Intention,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

That  is,  if  the  Senator  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  a  plan  to  establish 
an  independent  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  manage  repositories  of 
temporary  storage  sites,  would  such  an 
amendment  be  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  germaneness  requirement  on  this 
bill  at  this  moment.  If  cloture  were  in- 
voked or  unanimous  consent  were 
granted  to  impose  germaneness,  then 
such  an  amendment  would  not  be 
ruled  germane. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  There  is  no  problem 
with  the  germaneness  of  that  amend- 
ment, if  I  understand  the  Chair, 
unless  cloture  is  invoked  or  unless  a 
time  s^reement  is  arrived  at  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Further  Inquiring. 
Mr.  President:  If  unanimous  consent 
has  been  obtained  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  under  a  time  agreement,  then 
this  amendment  would  be  ruled  not 
germane,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
protection  were  granted  for  that  par- 
ticular amendment  as  part  of  the 
imanlmous-consent  agreement,  that  is 
correct 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry:  If  the  Senator 
offers  an  amendment  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  submit  with  his  budget 
request  for  funding  of  the  nuclear 
waste  disposal  program  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  preparing 
sites  for  site  characterization,  would 
such  an  amendment  be  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  study  the  subject 
of  the  amendment  and  of  the  bill,  but 
it  does  seem  to  be  close  to  the  subject 
of  the  bill  and.  therefore,  would  be 
ruled  germane. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Would  the  same 
limitation  on  germaneness  apply  to 
that  amendment  as  to  the  one  previ- 
ously described  so  that.  If  unanimous 
consent  for  a  time  agreement  were  ob- 
tained or  cloture  were  Invoked,  the 
amendment  would  be  not  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  further 
concerns  with  other  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  but  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
take  up  all  of  the  time  of  the  Senate 
discussing  these  matters  during  the 
consideration  of  the  motion.  If  any 
other  Senators  would  like  to  speak  or 
ask  questions  of  the  managers,  I  shall 
certainly  be  willing  to  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  recognized  briefly  on 
these  relevant  questions 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
feel  a  very  strong  debt  of  gratitude  as 
well  as  personal  admiration  for  those 
who  have  worked  on  this  bill  so  long, 
diligently,  and  earnestly.  It  is  a  very 
sticky  and  difficult  subject  but  a 
highly  Important  one.  Hindsight  is 
usually  better,  but  I  cannot  avoid 
saying  I  wish  we  had  gotten  Into  this 
problem  earlier  and  brought  it  to  a 
head.  But  we  have  to  take  things  as 
they  are. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents 
the  work  of  these  three  committees- 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Envi- 
ronmental and  Public  Works,  and  we 
had  one  major  phase  of  it  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  think 
most  of  the  questions  raised  here  by 
my  colleague  are  exactly  the  questions 
that  concern  me  about  the  whole, 
overall  subject  matter. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
management  of  nuclear  energy, 
whether  for  peacetime  or  other  pur- 
poses, has  been  a  problem,  but  I  think 
as  a  whole  it  has  been  well  managed 
since  the  time  of  World  War  II. 

Before  I  came  here  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  settlement  had  already  been 
made  on  the  concept  of  having  a  nu- 
clear energy  commission.  It  was  very 
much  In  the  forefront.  Stories  were 
told  about  the  debate.  The  military 
thought  that  they  should  have  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  new  nuclear  forces, 
nuclear  energy,  and  so  forth.  There 
were  some  who  did  not  want  to  move 
into  it  with  the  military.  But  in  short, 
we  created  a  commission  to  handle  the 
special  subject  matter.  The  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress  responded  by 
creating  a  joint  committee  and  I 
thought  they  did  very  fine  work. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  their  work 
and  their  counsel  In  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  over  many  years. 

As  time  moved  on,  conditions 
changed  somewhat  and  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Energy  was  In  the 
forefront.  Finally,  the  Commission 
was  phased  out,  and  we  created  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

With  all  deference  to  everyone,  now 
we  are  turning  around  and  saying  we 
are  going  to  abolish  the  Department 
of  Energy,  which  I  frankly  think 
would  be  In  error.  I  think  that,  every- 
thing considered,  we  did  a  good  job, 
with  the  massive  subject  matter  that 
was  Involved,  in  finally  putting  togeth- 
er an  energy  bill. 

I  was  close  to  it  then.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  was  handling  the  money, 
and  we  had  very  extensive  hearings  on 
the  budget  when  It  was  first  set  up. 
The  hearings  had  by  that  same  sub- 
conunlttee  were  very  Important. 

Now,  In  the  process  of  changing,  we 
do  not  know  where  we  are  going.  Yet, 
with  the  same  problems  In  all  degree 


in  the  Government,  we  have  this  pro- 
posal that  my  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi Is  going  to  make.  I  am  certainly 
strongly  Inclined  to  support  him,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  at  least  until  we 
clear  up  the  idea  and  get  established 
just  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the 
energy  program  overall,  we  could  well 
let  this  rest  on  a  narrow  but  firm,  well- 
managed  foundation  of  having  a  sepa- 
rate agency  of  the  Government.  I  do 
not  quickly  agree  on  having  separate 
agencies. 

But  I  warn  now,  along  with  many 
others,  that  this  matter  is  a  problem. 
The  future  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  is 
not  simple,  and  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  for  a  primary  source  of  energy, 
or  at  least  entensive  source  of  energy 
in  the  future  decades,  is  looming  large 
now  as  an  unsolved  problem.  I  think  it 
is  close  to  a  solution,  but  many  others 
do  not.  It  is  at  issue. 

We  are  complicating  the  whole 
matter  further,  it  seems  to  me,  by  this 
problem  of  proper  handling  of  nuclear 
waste,  which  is  far  more  than  just 
something  that  will  aid  the  nuclear 
energy  program.  This  problem  goes  to 
the  homes  and  the  homestead  concept 
of  American  law  and  ownership  of 
land  for  a  home  and  the  operation  of 
facilities  of  the  communities,  large 
ones,  small  ones.  So  that  Is  why  I  said 
that  with  all  deference  to  everybody, 
these  facilities  need  to  be  located 
where  the  people  are  not,  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

These  facilities  must  be  in  an  isolat- 
ed area,  wherever  it  may  be,  because 
the  whole  issue  here  is  people,  not  just 
the  little  piece  of  property  they  may 
own,  but  for  their  peace  of  mind, 
which  Is  certainly  as  fundamental  as 
any  ownership  rights  can  be— peace  of 
mind  for  the  people  to  live  and  carry 
on  as  individuals,  communities,  coun- 
ties, and  States. 

That  is  why  we  plead  for,  and  the 
committee  agreed,  that  the  idea  of 
population  should  be  written  into  the 
law.  Population  had  to  be  a  part  of  the 
consideration  that  would  measure  the 
location  of  these  sites. 

That  is  not  scientific  and  that  is  not 
in  the  realm  of  high  nuclear  luiowl- 
edge,  engineering,  or  anything  else.  It 
is  just  commonsense,  because  it  is 
people  and  their  rights,  their  living 
conditions,  that  are  at  stake. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  preference  over 
anyone  in  consideration  of  this  matter, 
but  I  do  think  under  the  terms  of  this 
bin,  as  much  as  I  admire  the  men  that 
have  worked  on  it— and  they  are  going 
to  explain  it,  I  know— with  the  testing 
that  has  gone  on  in  Mississippi,  the  lo- 
cation there— and  I  feel  the  same  way 
about  any  other  State— before  the  ver- 
dict is  given  against  them  and  for  the 
location  of  the  plant  there.  It  should 
be  In  light  of  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
this  bill  passes,  density  of  population 
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Is  a  consideration,  not  the  only  one, 
but  it  is  a  consideration. 

If  we  go  along  because  of  all  these 
other  reasons  and  make  it  possible  to 
announce  soon  after  this  bill  is  signed, 
before  there  is  time  to  measure  the  sit- 
uation at  Rldgeland.  Miss.,  in  the  light 
of  this  new.  firm,  legally  required  pur- 
pose of  population,  then  to  that 
extent,  regardless  of  what  is  said 
about  time  and  alleged  necessity,  you 
discriminate.  You  do  not  discriminate 
against  the  site.  That  does  not  express 
it.  You  discriminate  against  the  people 
involved. 

I  think  that  sums  up  what  my  col- 
league and  I  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  concerned  about. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  earnest  consideration 
of  those  who  have  worked  on  this  bill 
and  these  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment  which  he  contem- 
plates offering,  it  would  delay  the 
siting  of  a  final  repository  for  3  years, 
and  his  contention  is  that  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  immediate  problem 
of  storing  nuclear  commercial  siient 
fuel  being  held  at  nuclear-power 
plants  on  the  sites  now.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Let  me  comment,  too,  that  3  years  is 
no  eternity,  especially  if  tied  to  this 
bill  and  this  problem.  Three  years  is  a 
very  short  time  to  take— an  additional 
3  years  until  this  thing  can  be  given  a 
national  sweep,  if  that  is  the  correct 
word,  and  then  everything  considered 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me 
that  because  there  is  a  2-year  survey, 
we  should  have  that  information  first, 
so  that  we  fully  understand  the  effect 
of  whatever  legislation  we  pass. 

Also,  we  should  proceed  as  vigorous- 
ly as  we  can  in  the  meantime  to  refine 
this  technology,  which  certainly  needs 
a  great  deal  of  refinement.  There  is 
every  expectation  that  in  the  coming 
years  we  could  improve  it  greatly,  so 
that  we  could  provide  assurances  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  area  where 
we  would  provide  the  repository  that 
it  would  be  safe.  We  do  not  have  the 
technological  answers  now. 

Do  we  not  owe  this  linowledge  to  the 
people  who  would  have  to  live  near  an 
area  where  we  would  store  this  radio- 
active material— what  they  would  con- 
sider a  radioactive  time  bomb— that 
might  result  in  irreversible  contamina- 
tion to  their  area?  Before  we  do  that, 
should  we  have  as  much  technological 
knowledge  as  possible? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  well.  We  owe  these  people 


who  are  there— East,  West,  North. 
South,  everywhere— the  utmost  con- 
sideration and  the  utmost  we  have  in 
the  way  of  knowledge  and  capability 
in  determining  the  facts  and  what  wiU 
be  best  for  the  Nation  and  what  will 
measure  up  then  with  the  least  injury 
to  the  people.  I  say  that  on  behalf  of 
all  of  them.  It  must  be  given  that  con- 
sideration. 

As  I  said,  I  am  pronuclear  power. 
But  this  Idea  that  we  have  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry  that  we  cannot  give  all 
the  people  the  same  consideration— we 
Just  cannot  afford  that. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
detain  the  Senate.  I  want  the  sponsors 
of  the  measure  to  have  a  full  chance 
to  lay  it  all  out.  I  think  these  three 
committees  have  been  rendering  a  fine 
service. 

Let  us  get  it  all  in  the  record,  and  ev- 
erybody win  understand  it  better  then: 
the  press  will  understand  it  and  the 
people  will  understand  it.  we  hope. 

I  have  been  given  no  intimation  that 
we  are  right  on  the  verge  of  selecting 
this  site  that  is  in  our  State.  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it 
is  going  to  qualify.  But  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  maldng  these  determi- 
nations, and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  for  the  rush. 

We  have— and  we  are  very  proud  of 
it— a  privately  owned  plant  in  our 
State  that  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
ready  to  operate.  But  right  is  right, 
and  we  have  to  do  this  thing  correctly 
for  the  whole  Nation,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  people  themselves. 

I  think  it  has  come  out  clearly  that 
there  is  availability  for  any  privately 
owned  plant  for  the  time  being,  and  it 
can  carry  on.  and  this  thing  can  be 
worked  out. 

I  should  like  to  develop  some  of 
these  points  further,  but  my  colleague 
has  mentioned  them  all.  and  I  support 
him  in  those  positions.  I  really  look 
forward  to  a  presentation  of  this 
matter  by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments.  I 
do  not  intend  to  delay  the  debate  or 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  think 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  lay  out  some  of 
the  parameters  and  then  get  on  to  the 
bill,  so  that  we  can  talk  about  some  of 
the  details. 

One  impression  that  has  been  left 
here  and  that  I  think  we  should  refine 
a  little  is  with  respect  to  the  AFR.  I 
know  that  is  perhaps  more  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
than  of  the  Senators  from  Mississippi. 
One  of  the  things  we  must  keep  in 
mind  is  that  we  have  nuclear  power- 


plants  operating  today,  and  they  have 
been  doing  so  for  a  long  time.  From 
time  to  time,  those  fuel  rods  must  be 
replaced  with  new  fuel  rods.  When 
they  take  the  old  fuel  rods  out,  they 
have  to  be  placed  somewhere. 

Every  one  of  the  operating  plants 
has  constructed  at  the  site  a  place  to 
put  the  spent  fuel  rods  in  storage. 
That  is  not  designed  to  be  permanent 
storage,  in  the  terms  of  history,  in  the 
ages  of  time  beyond  the  ages  of  man, 
but  it  is  certainly  suitable  for  any  im- 
mediate period  of  time.  Certainly,  a  3- 
year  delay  in  the  program  would  not 
affect  the  suitability  of  that  particular 
storage. 

However,  we  do  begin  to  run  Into  the 
problem  that  there  Is  not  enough 
room  to  store  all  those  rods  at  that 
site,  in  the  pools  that  have  been  con- 
structed, because  they  were  not  de- 
signed to  do  that.  You  begin  to  run 
into  the  problem  that  these  plants  in 
operation  must  get  changes  in  their 
operating  licenses  to  allow  them  to 
rerack  more  of  those  spent  fuel  rods  in 
the  existing  pools  at  that  site.  They 
will  have  to  apply  some  new  technol- 
ogies on  that  site,  or  they  simply  will 
have  to  shut  down  because  they 
cannot  refuel. 

There  is  a  time  urgency,  and  it  can 
be  satisfied.  There  is  no  single  way.  no 
exclusive  method,  by  which  we  can 
deal  with  that  problem  over  the  near 
term. 

However,  if  we  wait  an  additional  3 
years  before  we  start  to  come  to  the 
conclusions,  then  we  axe  pushing  into 
that  time  frame  where,  with  any  kind 
of  problem  with  respect  to  new  tech- 
nologies, with  any  kind  of  problem 
with  respect  to  the  new  licenses  that 
would  be  required  for  reraclting  at 
those  plants,  you  do  begin  to  run  into 
the  situation  In  which  ^jme  of  the  op- 
erating plants  in  this  country  might  be 
forced  to  shutdown. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said  in 
the  beginning  of  his  remarks  that  20- 
20  hindsight  is  far  better  than  fore- 
sight, and  he  wished  we  had  started  on 
this  a  long  time  ago.  I  agree  with  him. 
But  we  are  where  we  are,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said:  and  one  place  we  are  is 
with  some  time  constraints  with  re- 
spect to  the  AFR. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  provide  us  with  documen- 
tation giving  specific  examples  or.  if 
possible,  a  complete  list  of  plants  that 
would  be  in  difficulty  if  we  adopted 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  would 
be  very  helpful,  because  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  could  be  accom- 
modated for  this  period. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  there  has  been  a 
little  loose  talk  about,  "Well,  we  can 
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take  care  of  that."  Maybe  we  can  and 
maybe  we  cannot. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  why  I 
want  the  specific  documentation,  so 
we  can  examine  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Maybe  we  can  get 
reracldng  done.  Maybe  we  can  get  al- 
ternative technologies  on  the  line  and 
approved  so  that  they  are  there. 

I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senators.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  several  questions  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClitrk).  I 
think  we  need  to  know  the  answers  to 
them  before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  first  to  his 
knowledge  what  are  the  States  being 
actively  considered  by  DOE  as  sites  for 
the  first  two  groups  of  geological  re- 
positories? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  first  two 
groups? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  first  two 
groups. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  active  consideration  of 
the  second  group;  the  first  group,  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  States  are 
those? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  first  looked  at 
two.  They  have  looked  at  the  media  in 
which  it  might  be  located.  They  identi- 
fied basalts,  and  that  Included  the 
State  of  Washington;  volcanic  tuff, 
which  is  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  and 
salt  domes  or  salt  beds,  which  included 
Utah.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  But  that  is  where  the  media 
they  are  looking  at  are  located,  and 
those  are  the  States  in  which  they 
may  be  located. 

That  is  kind  of  the  general  discus- 
sion format  for  the  first  round  of  se- 
lection but  not  for  the  first  two. 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  fa- 
miliar with  a  map  which  has  been  re- 
produced In  many  places  showing 
likely  candidates  for  further  investi- 
gating as  depository  sites? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  know  which 
one  the  Senator  Is  referring  to  because 
there  have  been  dozens  of  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  the  national 
plan  for  siting  high  level  radioactive 
waste  depository  and  environment 
sites,  Volume  2. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  ones  contained  in  there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  on  page 
117. 

My  question  in  connection  with  that 
is.  Have  any  of  these  States,  and  it  in- 
cludes a  very  large  number  of  States— 
I  have  not  counted  them,  but  I  pre- 
siune  it  is  at  least  half  the  States  of 
the  Union— been  specifically  ruled  out 
as  sites  either  informally  or  formally? 


B4r.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  the 
process  has  gone  far  enough  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  Senator  that  any  site  has 
been  specifically  rxiled  out  any  more 
than  I  can  tell  him  that  any  specific 
site  has  been  selected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  ask 
that  is  I  have  seen  several  press  re- 
ports which  claim,  for  example,  that 
Louisiana  signed  an  agreement  during 
President  Carter's  administration  that 
exempted  It  from  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal siting  In  return  for  allowing  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  be  locat- 
ed in  the  State.  Is  that  account  true? 
And  is  the  agreement  binding? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  such  agreement 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  not 
aware  of  any  such  agreement  at  all? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No:  I  am  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nor  is  the  Sena- 
tor's staff? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  been  involved 
in  both  this  bill  and  this  legislation  in 
program  and  processes  also  involving 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  that  before  this 
moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand 
there  was  a  press  release  out  of  the 
office  of  Senator  Bennett  Johnston 
which  Indicated  that  arrangement  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
can  address  that  question  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right. 

I  have  heard  other  reports  that  for 
various  reasons  the  Salina  Basin  and 
Texas  salt  domes  were  not  likely  sites. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  speculation 
of  what  is  or  Is  not  likely,  just  as  we 
say— as  the  Senators  from  Mississippi 
did  earlier— that  we  have  now  written 
into  the  law  a  criteria  that  was  not  in 
the  earlier  planning  process  which  was 
not  expressed  in  the  earlier  planning 
process  and  that  is  [>opulation  density. 
I  think  on  the  basis  of  population  den- 
sity we  can  narrow  the  range  of 
choices,  and  I  think  there  would  be  a 
number  of  people  who  would  be  look- 
ing at  that  map  or  any  of  the  other 
several  ones  who  would  inunedlately 
rule  out  some  of  those  on  the  basis  of 
that  one  criteria  and  say  now  that 
that  is  an  expressed  part  of  the  selec- 
tion process — those  areas  simply  are 
not  likely  to  be  chosen. 

For  Instance,  we  might  take  Spo- 
kane. Wash.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
am  taking  a  very  dangerous  position 
here  as  selecting  a  specific  place,  but 
Spokane,  Wash.,  sits  on  the  Columbia 
basaltic  flows,  but  just  because  It  hap- 
pens to  be  basaltic  flows  does  not 
mean  they  are  going  to  put  a  reposi- 
tory underneath  the  city  of  Spokane. 

I  think  there  are  some  obvious 
things  we  can  say  that  as  a  practical 
matter  are  excluded,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  could  say  that  as  a  matter  of 
definitive  administrative  choice  the 
choice  has  been  made. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  been 
considerable  speculation  that  there 
are  States  which  would  not  object  to 
being  a  nuclear  waste  repository  site, 
especially  if  their  rewards  were  high 
enough.  I  wonder  if  that  is  true,  and  is 
there  any  list  of  wlUing  sites,  if  there 
are  any  that  could  get  preference  for 
site  selection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  almost  guaran- 
tee him  that  if  we  ever  get  to  the  point 
where  the  political  process  must  say, 
"Yes.  come  bring  it  to  me,"  there  will 
not  be  any  takers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wanted  to  get 
that  answer  on  the  record  because 
that  meets  the  problem  that  my 
amendment  attempts  to  cure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  kind  of  like  the 
comment  of  our  friend  from  Louisiana 
about  taxes.  It  is  all  right  so  long  as  it 
is  done  somewhere  else. 

But  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin we  have  nuclear  waste  in  my  State 
and  have  had  for  over  20  years.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  national  program 
that  deals  with  It.  I  think  we  are  enti- 
tled to  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  Idaho  is. 
also. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  had  them  for  20 
years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  kind 
of  a  national  program  would  be  far 
more  reliable  and  widely  accepted  and 
effective  if  we  had  had  the  benefit  of  a 
survey  first  and  also  If  we  had  had  the 
benefit  of  2  additional  years  of  techno- 
logical progress. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that, 
and  we  would  have  the  benefit  of  even 
greater  Imowledge  if  we  delayed  it  4 
years.  10  years,  20  years,  or  50  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  do  that.  It  seems  there  is  some 
prospect  at  least  that  delay  of  2  years 
or  3  years  would  not  be  catastrophic 
and  might  be  acceptable. 

Let  me  ask  this:  There  are  granite 
deposits  located  in  many  States.  Is 
there  any  particular  preference  for 
granite  sites  to  be  located  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  is  too  early 
to  answer  that  question.  The  granite 
sites  have  not  been  cunong  those 
which  were  chosen  as  the  media  to  be 
first  evaluated,  and  I  Imow  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  wants  to  add  or  has 
suggested  in  the  past  adding  granite  to 
the  list  of  those  that  would  be  consid- 
ered. So,  If  the  Senator  gives  him  2  ad- 
ditional years  he  is  going  to  go  up 
there  studying  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  some  case 
that  can  be  made  for  requiring  those 
who  benefit  from  nuclear  energy,  in- 
cluding my  State  of  Wisconsin,  where 
30  percent  of  the  energy  is  produced 
by  nuclear  plants,  to  also  take  the 
waste  and  find  some  way  of  handling 
it.  Is  there  any  preference  in  DOE  for 
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siting  a  repository  In  areas  where 
there  are  nuclear  powerplants,  and 
how  strong  is  that  preference?  Is  that 
a  consideration? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  indicate  here 
we  have  three  different  kinds  of  pro- 
grams embodied  In  this  bill:  First,  the 
away-from-the-reactor  storage:  second, 
the  intermediate  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage;  and  third,  the  geologic 
storage.  ^      ,  ^^ 

I  think  with  respect  to  the  latter 
there  is  certainly  no  preference  for 
where  the  powerplant  is  located  as  a 
permanent  repository.  For  the  Inter- 
mediate or  interim  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  there  could  be  some  mar- 
ginal advantage  In  having  it  near  the 
place  where  the  waste  is  generated  so 
that  they  did  not  have  to  transport  so 
much  over  such  great  distances,  but 
that  is  a  marginal  consideration,  in  my 
judgment,  and  from  what  I  know  of 
the  studies  and  considerations  going 
on  In  the  Department  of  Energy. 

With  resi>ect  to  the  away-from-reac- 
tor  storage  where  the  powerplant  is  lo- 
cated is  the  preferred  site,  and  there 
would  be  used,  first,  both  the  rerack- 
Ing  and  the  existing  pools,  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  the  ap- 
plications of  new  technologies  which 
are  the  preferred  order.  Pollowtng 
that  would  be  to  other  plants  of  the 
same  system,  even  though  It  Is  not  at 
the  site  where  generated  but  In  the 
same  power  system,  which  would  be 
the  second.  It  would  only  be  after  they 
have  exhausted  all  of  those  that  they 
would  go  beyond  the  region. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 
That  is  very  helpful. 

Title  V  establishes  a  monitored  re- 
trievable storage.  MRS.  facUlty.  How 
long  wUl  It  be  designed  to  last? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No  precise  time  has 
been  suggested,  but  let  me  give  the 
Senator  my  own  thinking.  We  are 
dealing  with  radioactive  elements  that 
in  their  bulk  decay  over  varying  peri- 
ods of  time  but  their  bulk  have  half 
lives  of  leas  than  1.000  years.  They 
have  some  elements  with  half  lives  of 
millions  of  years,  but  their  radioactiv- 
ity is  very  low.  That  is  why  they  last  a 
long  time.  Their  volume  is  very  small, 
and  those  extremely  long  periods  of 
time  are  not  major  Immediate  prob- 
lems, but  they  are  major  problems  be- 
cause they  are  cumulative  over  time. 

In  other  words.  Just  a  little  bit  does 
not  amount  to  much.  But  if  you  con- 
tinue to  pour  It  In  over  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  their  volume 
becoms  larger.  But  their  level  of  radio- 
activity Is  not  very  large.  So  I  would 
theorize  that  the  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  In  my  own  mind  is  some- 
thing less  than  1.000  years. 

Mr.  PROXIMIRE.  Now,  aside  from 
the  storage  mode,  what  distinguishes 
the  MRS  and  the  away-from-reactor 
facility? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Away-from-reactor 
facility  is  to  deal  primarily  with  the 


problem  of  having  sufficient  room  to 
handle  the  spent  fuel  rods  from  oper- 
ating nuclear  powerplants  before  the 
facilities  are  made  available  for  that 
purpose. 

Remember  there  is  another  option 
which  Is  not  being  exercised  In  this 
country  today  but  may  or  may  not  be 
at  some  time  In  the  future,  which  may 
be  the  reprocessing  of  those  spent  fuel 
rods  to  recover  from  them  the  energy 
values  which  they  have.  So  It  Is  not 
necessarily  the  case  that  all  spent  fuel 
rods  will  be  placed  in  permanent  stor- 
age, locked  away  from  human  reach, 
because  they  may  become  very  rich 
assets  for  us  to  use. 

But  it  is  contemplated  that  the  APH 
storage  will  take  care  of— €xcuse  me. 
let  me  rephrase  that— that  the  plants 
will  be  designed  to  have  at  their  site 
the  capacity  to  hold  the  spent  fuel 
rods  during  their  useful  life,  and  that 
you  would  not  talk  about  APR  for 
those  plants  except  where  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  get  It  done  In  the  timeframe 
that  Is  required,  because  when  these 
plants  were  designed  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  reprocessing, 
commercial  reprocessing,  faculty  In 
this  country  and  they  would  be  rou- 
tinely moved  away  from  the  power- 
plants  through  reprocessing  and. 
therefore,  the  volumes  would  not  be  so 
great. 

I  have  to  give  you  kind  of  a  two- 
pronged  answer  because  I  do  not  know 
what  future  policy  will  be  with  respect 
to  It. 

Ui.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  MRS  simi- 
lar to  the  retrievable  surface  storage 
facility  dropped  by  the  AEC  In  the 
early  1970s  and  rejected  by  EPA? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well.  I  hate  to  say 
because  I  do  not  remember  exactly  off 
the  top  of  my  head  what  that  facility 
was.  but  let  me  try  to  characterize  my 
memory  of  It.  We  were  talking  at  that 
time  of  that  as  being  the  permanent 
repository,  and  It  was  decided  that  it 
could  not  be  the  permanent  reposi- 
tory, and  in  that  sense  it  was  dropped. 
In  that  sense  there  are  similarities  be- 
tween that  program,  which  was  then 
considered  and  rejected  as  a  perma- 
nent repository,  and  this  one.  which  Is 
Intended  to  be  an  interim. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  would 
this  Interim  MRS  facility  cost  and  how 
much  waste  would  It  hold? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  have  those  fig- 
ures for  you  in  Just  a  minute.  I  do  not 
remember  them  off  the  top  of  my 
head. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  we  have 
not  Included  a  cost  estimate  In  the  bill. 
CBO  has  not  attempted  to  character- 
ize the  cost  because  there  would  be  a 
solicitation  for  proposals  which  would 
define  the  costs.  But  DOE  has  a  report 
that  includes  in  it  some  estimate  of 
cost.  I  am  trying  to  find  that  for  you. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  wanted  to 
know  how  much  waste  It  would  hold. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  refer  to  a 
report  of  the  Department  of  Energy  of 
December  1981  which  Includes  MRS 
alternatives,  economic  evaluation.  I 
refer  to  summary  page  X.  They  look 
at  a  range  of  coat  of  capital  to  start 
operation  from  $181  million  to  $507 
million,  and  then  they  have  life  cycle 
cost  included  in  the  table. 

With  respect  to  volumes  in  the  same 
report,  they  are  talking  about  48.000 
metric  tons  of  heavy  metal  upon 
which  they  are  basing  that  economic 
evaluation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  costs  would 
be  very,  very  considerable.  They  could 
be  between  $150  million  and  $500  mil- 
lion roughly  for  each  MRS.  and.  pre- 
simiably,  there  would  be  several. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  the 
Initial  startup  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  Just  the 
Initial  capital. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

But  again  let  me  caution  the  Sena- 
tor that  all  this  bill  does  Is  call  for  so- 
licitation of  proposals  to  get  that  un- 
derway. We  will  not  know  exactly 
what  that  Is  until  we  have  those  solici- 
tations in. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
giving  the  Senator  a  very  precise 
figure  on  a  very  precise  program  be- 
cause that  will  be  developed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Assuming  how 
much  waste  that  would  hold,  how 
much  would  we  have  to  have  to  do  the 
Job;  any  notion? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WeU.  It  depends 
upon  how  active  our  nuclear  power 
program  Is. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  It  depends  upon 
how  active  and  how  large  a  volume  we 
may  get  out  of  other  facilities  that  are 
civilian  oriented,  that  we  do  develop 
some  high  radioactive  waste. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  them  to  be  10  or  more? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  talking  about  that  in  this  century 
or  the  next.  This  bill  calls  for  a  pro- 
gram of  two  repositories  and  calls  for 
one  proposal  on  MRS. 

Now,  a  full  repository  might  cost- 
life  cycle  costs  might  be,  $3  billion  to 
$3.5'  billion.  Yes,  Indeed,  It  Is  very  large 
In  cost. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
however,  is  that  it,  for  the  first  time.  Is 
Internally  financed  within  the  nuclear 
Industry.  It  calls  for  a  levy  on  the 
power  that  would  raise  an  estimated 
$300  million  to  almost  $1  billion  a 
year.  Increasing  as  the  amount  of  nu- 
clear power  Increases,  to  provide  the 
financing  for  this  program,  as  I  think 
it  should.  I  think  that  Is  a  constructive 
addition  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  makes  sense. 
I  am  Just  wondering  if  there  is  any 
notion  of  what  proportionate  Increase 
In  cost  there  would  be.  I  realize  I  am 
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asking  a  very  difficult  question  here.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  notion  of 
whether  this  might  have  an  effect  of 
reducing  the  demand  for  nuclear 
energy  because  it  would  price  Itself 
out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  $300  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  a  year  is  generated  by 
a  1  mill  per  kilowatt  hour  levy,  very 
smaU  compared  to  the  total  bill  for 
electrical  energy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  EKDE  map  in- 
dicates as  many  as  36  States  might  be 
eligible  for  siting  of  an  MRS.  What 
would  the  siting  criteria  or  the  restric- 
tions be? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  there  are  a 
number  of  criteria  set  forth  In  the  bill, 
as  to  what  they  will  be  looking  for, 
how  they  will  evaluate  the  various 
sites. 

The  first  thing  you  must  recognize  Is 
that  the  AFR  is  site  specific.  I  mean 
the  need  for  spent  fuel  rod  storage, 
whether  It  Is  primarily  at  reactor  Ini- 
tially, Is  related  to  the  location  of 
those  reactors  In  AFR. 

The  MRS  can  be  almost  anywhere 
because  It  Is  monitored,  it  is  retrieva- 
ble. It  is  interesting  to  visit  one  of  the 
places  where  they  are  conducting  ex- 
periments to  see  how  indeed  they  can 
do  it.  It  Is  applicable  to  either  Am  or 
MRS. 

The  permanent  geologic  storage, 
however,  is  dependent  upon  the  geo- 
logic media  that  might  be  chosen.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  the  initial  decisions 
made  In  DOE  for  site  characterization 
of  site  evaluation  limited  it  to  three 
types  of  geologic  media:  Basaltic  flows, 
volcanic  tuff,  or  bedded  salt  domes. 
There  are  those,  as  I  Indicated  earlier, 
who  think  we  ought  to  be  exploring 
granite  sites. 

That  has  not  been  included  in  the 
preliminary  survey.  It  was  excluded  in 
the  preliminary  survey.  When  and  if 
we  get  to  a  national  survey,  I  am  sure 
that  the  granite  sites  will  be  evaluat- 
ed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  Indicate 
that  these  MRS  facilities  would  be 
temporary? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Temporary  In  the 
sense  of  being  less  than  for  geologic 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Maybe  1.000 
years? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  may  be  up  to 
1.000  years,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  certainly 
longer  than  one  Senate  term,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  even  longer 
than  the  House  Members  think  of  a 
Senate  term. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Jiir.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  that  MRS  is  indefinite  In 
time.  You  can  argue  about  what  would 
last  longer,  a  manmade  facility  that 


would  be  underground  within  a  cave, 
for  example,  as  opposed  to  a  salt  dome 
or  granite  site.  You  can  get  arguments 
that  the  MRS  might  last  longer  than 
the  other.  But  one  thing  Is  very  clear 
about  the  MRS.  and  that  is  that  it  is 
clearly  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
problem  until  the  waste  heat  is  gone 
and  until  the  radioactivity  is  gone. 
And  then  the  very  character  of  the 
problem  has  changed  dramatically  by 
the  time  the  waste  heat  and  radioac- 
tivity has  gone.  Indeed,  that  Is  the 
reason  that  every  European  country 
with  nuclear  power  is  now  going 
toward  an  MRS  as  opposed  to  geologic 
disposal  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Have  any  sites  for 
£Ui  MRS  already  been  considered? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  the  formal  con- 
sideration; no.  In  terms  of  Informal 
evaluation,  people  have  been  looking 
around  the  country  for  years.  So  I  do 
not  think  you  could  say  formally,  yes. 
but  I  do  think  that  you  could  say  In- 
formal consideration.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  mean  the  term  "consider." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  It. 
title  5  gives  broad  latitude  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  give  Impact  aid 
to  mitigate  social  and  economic  Im- 
pacts of  MRS  siting.  What  impacts  are 
included?  What  is  their  estimated 
cost? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  no  way  to 
evaluate  that  without  being  site  specif- 
ic. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  CBO 
analysis,  preliminary  analysis,  or 
rough  analysis  that  has  been  made  on 
these  costs? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Until  you  have  had 
some  kind  of  site  selection,  there 
would  be  no  way  to  know  what  those 
might  be.  One  site  would  have  one  set 
of  characteristics  and  another  site 
would  have  another  set  of  characteris- 
tics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  does  MRS 
impact  aid  differ  from  aid  offered  to 
States  with  geological  repositories?  Do 
MRS  facilities  actually  get  more  help? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  say  it  is  contemplated  they 
would  get  more  help,  nor  could  I  say  it 
would  be  contemplated  they  would  get 
less. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  Is  no  au- 
thorization for  impact  aid  for  MRS  fa- 
cilities because  we  have  not  authorized 
the  MRS  facilities.  What  Is  provided 
under  the  bill  Is  merely  a  proposal. 
The  Idea  was— at  least  my  Idea,  and  I 
put  In  the  amendment— the  idea  was 
that  you  at  least  ought  to  get  some- 
thing similar  to  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  for  land  which  is  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls.  Frankly,  that  Is  what  I  had 
in  mind;  that  a  State  should  not  be 
worse  off  by  virtue  of  having  one  of 
these  facilities  in  their  State  than 
they  would  be  in  terms  of  taxes,  at 


least.  But  it  is  simply  a  proposal.  It  Is 
not  an  authorization  for  any  specific 
amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  might  be  im- 
portant to  close  the  parameters  of 
that  down  Just  a  little.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  of  course,  is 
correct.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  what  he  thinks  It 
means  Is  Important  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative history. 

It  Is  also  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Impacts  that  come  from 
any  kind  of  large-scale  operation.  One 
is  the  impact  during  the  boom  time, 
while  construction  is  underway,  and 
second  you  do  have  the  impact  from  a 
continuing  operation  of  a  facility 
where  none  existed  before.  And  the 
latter  is  minimal  compared  to  the  first 
one.  I  think  It  Is  that  kind  of  Impact 
that  we  are  talking  about,  particularly 
payment  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  what  aid 
would  go  on.  It  would  be  a  cost  that 
would  be  a  benefit  that  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people  in  the  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  a  Federal  Instal- 
lation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  the  extent  the 
Congress  authorized  it  and  appropri- 
ated money  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  earlier  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wheth- 
er there  have  been  any  States  that 
have  been  ruled  out.  I  apologize  that 
the  Senator  was  not  on  the  floor  when 
I  said  I  understood  Louisiana  had  been 
ruled  out.  I  cited  a  press  release  from 
the  office  of  Senator  Bennett  John- 
ston as  indicating  that  there  had  been 
an  arrangement  that  had  been  made 
in  return  for  allowing  a  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  to  be  located  In  Louisi- 
ana. I  wondered  If  that  was  true  and 
whether  the  agreement  was  binding 
and  whether  It  was  ratified  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  after  President  Carter 
initially  accepted  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  was  an 
agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
that  was  reduced  to  some  principles  of 
understanding.  It  states: 

The  parties  hereby  agree  that  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  they  will  use  their 
best  efforts  to  adhere  to  the  following  poli- 
cies and  practices  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  In 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

And  then  they  list  a  number  of 
things  and  No.  8  says:  Nuclear  storage: 

AU  F'ederal  Government  studies  relating 
to  nuclear  waste  disposal  in  the  Vacherie 
Salt  Dome  In  Webster  Parish  and  the  Ray- 
bum's  Salt  Dome  in  Bienville  Parish  will  be 
subject  to  this  stipulation.  The  Department 
of  Energy  will  not  construct  any  nuclear 
waste  repository  for  long-term  disposal  in 
Louisiana  if  the  State  objects.  Studies  of 
possible  areas  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in 
other  states  would  continue  with  some  test 
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drlUlng  which  will  always  be  preceded  by 
complete  discuMlona  with  state  official*. 

That  Is  signed,  for  the  Department 
of  Energy,  by  John  O'Leary.  Deputy 
Secretary,  and  for  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana by  Edwin  Edwards.  Oovemor. 
Again,  it  states: 

The  partlea  hereby  agree  that  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  they  will  uae  their 
best  effort*  to  adhere  to  the  following  poli- 
cies and  practices  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  In 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

That  is  what  It  says.  I  wiU  leave  it  up 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  say  wtiat  it  means. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bilay  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  he  and  his 
distinguished  senior  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Lowe,  are  two  of  the  most  effective 
Senators  and  this  is  an  example  of  the 
great  work  they  do  for  their  State. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  would  this  apply  to  the 
present  administration,  since  there  is  a 
new  sulmlnlstration  now?  Would  this 
be  a  permanent  agreement? 
(Mr.  WITT  .MS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  say  what 
the  two  sides  say  in  respect  to  this 
agreement.  Those  who  are  unfriendly 
to  the  agreement  say  it  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  Is  written  on;  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  no  right  to 
contract  with  the  State;  that  even  a 
President  could  not.  but  certainly  not 
the  Department  of  Energy;  and.  In  any 
event,  this  would  be  superseded,  so  the 
argiunent  would  go,  by  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  act  which  set  a 
whole  matrix  and  system  whereby 
State  participation  and  what  is  close 
to  but  not  quite  a  State  veto  is  provid- 
ed In  this  act.  They  would  say  that 
this  is  superseded  by  that. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  not  want  to  get  me  to  say 
that  that  is  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

I  would,  of  course,  argue  that  it  is  at 
least  a  gentleman's  agreement.  And 
Ronald  Reagan  is  a  gentleman  and  he 
certainly  would  not  breach  a  gentle- 
man's agreement. 

I  know  of  very  few  people  in  Loulsi- 
eina,  and  no  lawyers  whom  I  have 
heard  say  that  this  constitutes  a  veto 
power  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  over 
the  location  of  geologic  nuclear  waste 
disposal  sites  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  may  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  I 
intend  to  offer  a  State  veto  amend- 
ment. Of  course,  that  would  provide  a 
firm  power  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It 
would  also  provide  the  basis  for  nego- 
tiations and  for  the  basis  of  an  ade- 
quate reward  for  a  State  that  would 
accept  the  nuclear  waste.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  explanation  by  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  have  not  issued  a  press 
release  on  that.  If  the  Senator  is  talk- 
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Ing  about  the  interview  on  the  Radio-  the  Stote  veto  very  urgently.  I  can  un- 

active    Exchange— Is    that    what    the  derstand   that.   It  is  not   that  he   is 

Senator  is  talking  about  on  March  31?  against  the  nuclear  power  or  against 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    No;    I    was   Jilst  defense,  which  are  of  the  greatest  im- 


talklng  about  the  agreement  which 
the  Senator  has  already  described  in 
detaU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  never  said 
that  that  constitutes  a  veto.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  March  31  Inter- 
view I  said  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  The 
Senator  has  jxist  told  us  that.  But  I 
say  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  a  State  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
none  of  us.  and  particularly  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  want  these  wastes 
to  be  located  in  our  States.  We  have 
been  through  this  question  of  State 
veto  and  State  participation  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Let  me  say 
over  a  period  of  some  years.  It  is  hard 
for  anybody  to  vote  against  the  veto, 
particularly  If  he  thinks  his  State 
might  be  designated.  But  we  do  have  a 
national  interest  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  national  Interest  is  that  you  get 
the  best  system  you  can  to  have  the 
State  to  participate,  and  then  sooner 
or  later  the  national  Interest  must  be 
made  known.  Either  that  or  you  have 
to  make  the  decision  now  to  shut  down 
all  the  military  nuclear  facilities  and 
the  civilian  nuclear  facilities  because, 
after  all,  they  are  continuing  to  oper- 
ate, some  70-odd  civilian  facilities  and 
also  some  military  facilities  that  con- 
tinue on  as  well. 

Working  with  the  Eiivlronment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  is 
very  sensitive,  and  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  our  committee  worked  out 
what  amounts  to  a  veto.  In  fact,  the 
State  Is  brought  into  the  process  and 
if  it  finally  says,  no,  then  that  is  a  veto 
unless  the  President  comes  in  and  the 
President  overrides  the  veto  by  the 
State  because  this  is  In  the  national 
interest. 

The  question  Is.  Who  should  over- 
ride a  veto?  Certainly,  any  veto  has  to 
provide  for  an  override.  I  think  the 
Senator  would  certainly  admit  that. 
You  cannot  have  every  State  acting  in- 
dependently and  saying,  "We  will  not 

t&lC6  the  WftSt-fi  ** 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that 
this  will  provoke  the  kind  of  really 
meaningful  negotiations  and  a  quid 
pro  quo  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  States  which  do 
not  have  to  accept  this  waste  get  an 
enormous  benefit.  They  should  pro- 
vide some  way  by  which  the  State 
would  accept  it.  My  State,  under  some 
clrcimistances,  might  well  be  willing  to 
accept  nuclear  waste.  But  my  Gover- 
nor, who  Is  a  very  strong  nuclear 
power  man.  a  Republican,  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  McCluri:. 
in  which  he  has  indicated  he  wants 


portance.  He  recognizes  that  as  I  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  do  have  a 
State  veto  but  it  is  one  which  the 
President  can  override.  The  ultimate 
question  Is,  Who  should  override? 
Should  the  Congress  or  should  the 
President?  I  submit  that  the  President 
is  really  In  a  better  position  to  over- 
ride than  the  Congress.  Why?  Because 
he  has  access  to  his  Department  of 
Energy,  to  the  experts,  to  the  military 
people,  to  the  whole  panoply  of  Feder- 
al experts  that  he  has. 

The  Congress  has  a  lot  of  political 
people  who  make  political  decisions. 
That  is  the  way  the  democracy  Is  put 
together. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  President  also 
has  political  considerations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  course  the 
President  has  political  considerations. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
consider  the  situation  where  his  State 
wants  a  veto  and  the  President  says 
this  is  In  the  national  Interest  and  asks 
the  Congress  to  override  it.  Then  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  have  to 
pit  his  popularity  and  his  persuasive- 
ness in  this  body  against  the  adminis- 
tration. 

It  would  be  a  very  uncomfortable  po- 
sition to  be  in  because  it  puts  it  Into 
the  political  arena  Instead  of  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking arena,  the  expert  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  all  have  great  respect  for 
the  President,  certainly,  President 
Reagan  and  other  Presidents.  We  also 
recognize  that  decisions  like  this  by 
and  large  are  not  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  will  pass 
on  It  and  approve  It,  but  the  President 
is  a  very,  very  busy  man.  Involved  In 
many,  many  things.  The  people  In  the 
bureaucracy,  in  the  Department  of 
Energy,  will  make  a  decision  and 
under  some  circumstances  the  Presi- 
dent will  overrule  it.  But  by  and  large 
the  President  does  not  have  time  to 
get  into  details.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  decision  is  not  being  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  reali- 
ty. I  know  It  Is  not.  but  it  is  being 
made  by  a  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  entirely  correct,  but  does  the 
Senator  think  for  one  moment  that 
Senators  individually  are  going  to 
decide  this  or  If  they  do  that  they  will 
have  any  Idea  what  they  are  deciding? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  asking 
that  the  Senators  decide.  All  I  am 
asking  is  that  we  give  the  States  the 
authority  to  say  no.  Then  you  will  get 
meaningful  negotiations  and  a  quid 
pro  quo  that  will  begin  to  be  fair. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Surely. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  We  listened  to  and 
went  through  this  dialog  for  endless 
days  over  the  last  3  years  and  the  sev- 
eral forms  in  which  it  has  been  consid- 
ered. Certainly,  the  argument  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  making 
takes  one  side  of  that  argiunent. 
There  are  other  sides.  For  example, 
why  would  the  States  really  negotiate 
if  they  know  at  the  end  aU  they  have 
to  do  is  to  say.  "no"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  they  can 
get  some  benefit.  They  can  get  some 
Impact  aid.  My  State  and  other  States 
are  hurting  desperately  for  money.  In 
our  State  we  have  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement to  balance  the  budget.  We 
have  had  to  Increase  taxes,  as  many 
States  have.  We  have  had  to  cut  pro- 
grams which  are  very  popular  in  the 
State.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  might 
very  seriously  consider  a  substantial 
payment,  which  they  should  get  If 
they  are  going  to  do  this.  They  ought 
to  get  something. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  was  ar- 
guing a  moment  ago  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  busy  and  he  certainly  would 
not  know.  I  understand  that  argu- 
ment. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions 
made  from  time  to  time  around  here 
that  Senators  come  to  the  floor  with- 
out staff,  that  they  not  be  permitted 
to  read  any  prepared  text,  that  all  the 
Senators  do  their  own  work  and  their 
own  speaking.  The  argument  is  made 
that  that  would  cut  down  the  volume. 
The  argument  on  the  other  side  is 
that  is  would  also  cut  down  the  quality 
of  the  dialog  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  might  improve 
the  quality. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  might  or  it  might 
not.  I  have  a  very  good  staff. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  do  I.  We  might 
find  out,  though,  that  we  know  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  only  reason  I 
mention  that  is,  of  course,  when  that 
decision  is  made  there  are  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  been 
very  much  Involved  in  studying  the 
issue,  but  the  real  decision  would  be 
made  by  staff  who  tells  us  what  the 
arguments  are  on  one  side  or  the  other 
and  which  is  best.  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  a  fact  of  life  and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  not  con- 
cede that.  I  do  not  want  to  give  my  op- 
ponent any  more  ammunition  than  he 
already  has  in  the  coming  election. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  mentioned  that 
there  is.  in  effect,  a  veto  with  a  Presi- 
dential override.  Actually,  we  go  fur- 
ther than  that.  If  the  President  would 
go  ahead  and  say  it  is  In  the  national 
interest,  a  State  could  still  appeal  to 
the  Congress.  If  either  House  of  Con- 
gress supports  the  request  for  a  veto, 
then  that  stops  the  work.  So,  effective- 


ly, we  have  both  a  Presidential  and  a 
congressional  review  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  that 
puts  the  burden  on  the  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Under  the  propos- 
al the  Senator  proposed  we  would 
have  the  same  thing.  The  difference 
would  be 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  burden  would 
be  on  the  Federal  Government  where 
It  belongs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator 
would.  In  effect,  have  a  two-House  sup- 
port of  the  veto  and  we  would  have 
one  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  just  think  that 
putting  radioactive  waste  In  a  State, 
and  you  might  have  to  put  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  it  Into  a  State,  is  a 
very,  very,  very  serious  invasion  of  a 
State's  rights  and  a  State's  sovereign- 
ty. I  think  it  is  something  we  ought  to 
give  the  deepest  consideration  to.  I 
have  great  reservations  about  it.  I 
think  a  veto  might  be  a  reasonably 
good  answer  although  I  realize  it 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  ought  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult, when  we  consider  what  we  are 
doing  to  a  State  with  a  pollution  that 
could  last  for  literally  thousands  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Idaho,  the  CBO  recently  said  in 
a  letter  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Interior  that  fees  paid  to  utilities 
under  the  bill  are  inadequate.  Am  I 
correct  that  the  CBO  did  not  even 
consider  all  the  possible  costs  In  pre- 
paring their  analysis  of  the  bill?  For 
example,  was  a  cost  analysis  done  of 
the  construction  and  decommissioning 
of  a  test  and  evaluation  facility? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  lii.  President,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  Is  correct  In 
part.  The  CBO  Indicated  that  decom- 
missioning costs  were  not  Included. 
The  $300  million  to  $1  billion  a  year, 
however,  in  my  judgment,  is  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the  costs. 

As  we  Indicated  earlier.  It  Is  hard  to 
make  that  as  a  categorical  statement.  I 
caimot  make  the  categorical  statement 
positively  any  more  than  the  CBO  can 
negatively,  because  we  are  soliciting 
proposals. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  they  make  a 
cost  analysis  of  away-from-reactor 
storage  facilities? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Of  the  AFR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  AFR  will  be 
covered  by  the  actions  of  the  utilities 
that  are  affected  and  that  there  will 
be  very  little  but  some  possible  overlap 
into  the  AFR  storage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  about  the 
cost  of  the  R.  &  D.  at  the  six  possible 
repository  sites? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  about  the 
cost  of  constructing  repositories? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  included. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  about  the 
cost  of  development  and  construction 
of  the  MRS  faculties? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  not  Included 
because  we  are  simply  calling  for  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  about  the 
impact  aid  under  titles  V  and  VI? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  is  partly 
covered  and  Included,  but  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  says  it  is  his  opinion  that 
the  $350  million,  is  that  right— for  the 
MRS  would  cover  these  other  costs  at 
the  outside? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
figure  I  have  used  is  $300  million  per 
year.  That  is  current  level. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  no  analysis  that  has  been  done  to 
justify  that,  there  is  simply  a  thought 
they  had 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  has  simply 
been  enough  analysis  to  Indicate  that 
that  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  criti- 
cisms of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Title  VI  aUows 
Congress  but  not  DOE  to  raise  fees 
should  they  prove  inadequate.  It 
allows  Congress  but  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  raise  fees  If  they 
should  prove  Inadequate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  that  is  usual- 
ly the  way  we  do  things  around  here; 
if  there  is  a  policy  change  to  be  made, 
we  En&ke  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Should  the  fee 
schedule  be  indexed  to  cover  inflation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  fee  shortfall  do  we  need 
before  Congress  can  step  in? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Congress  can  step  in 
tomorrow  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  that  not  be  a 
congressional  burden,  Mr.  President? 
Do  we  have  the  expertise,  the  compe- 
tence, to  make  that  decision? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  that  we  have  the 
expertise  and  competence  to  make  the 
basic  judgment.  I  hope  we  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  competence  to  make  the 
decision  how  much  we  should  charge. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Today's  fees  pay 
for  yesterday's  waste.  What  happens  if 
there  is  a  decline  In  the  amount  of  nu- 
clear power  generated?  I  think  I  un- 
derstand that  that  Is  a  very  real  possi- 
bility, because  the  demand  for  electric- 
ity has  not  increased  over  the  years. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  seen  anybody  who  has  sug- 
gested In  reality  that  the  existing  pow- 
erplants  are  going  to  be  closed  because 
of  the  lack  of  need  for  power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  say 
closed,  Mr.  President.  I  just  say  what 
happens  if  there  is  a  decline  in  the 
amount  of  nuclear  power  generated? 
CBO  says  they  have  ignored  that  sce- 
nario. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
get  a  decline  In  the  amount  of  nuclear 
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power  generated  if  we  close  down  the 
plant.  If  a  plant  is  there  and  operat- 
ing, there  is  no  decline. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  may  be  a 
decline  in  the  amount  of  nuclear 
power  needed  in  the  area  that  they 
can  sell? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Need  is  an  assess- 
ment against  future  activities  in  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  the  operation.  I 
think  what  the  Senator  is  referring  to 
is  the  estimate  of  future  load  growth 
demand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  we  shall  need  more 
electricity  and.  if  so,  how  much  more 
electricity,  if  so.  whether  we  will  meet 
that  need,  whether  we  will  build  nucle- 
ar powerplants? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  said  they 
assume  that  if  nuclear  generation  de- 
clines significantly,  the  fee  would  have 
to  be  raised  to  a  point  where  it  would 
cover  both  current  and  previously  cre- 
ated waste.  Does  the  Senator  see  my 
point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  what  point  they  are  trying  to 
make,  because  if  they  are  talking 
about  the  existence  of  plants— and  I 
assume  that  they  might  possibly  be 
talking  about  the  maintenance  100 
years  or  200  or  300  years  from  now, 
when  we  have  found  a  substitute  for 
nuclear  power  and  we  do  not  build  any 
further  ones  to  replace  some  as  they 
go  out  of  service.  That  is  a  possibility 
100  or  200  or  300  years  from  now,  I  say 
to  the  Senator.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  flip  remark  that  that  is  beyond 
the  term 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  could  be  20 
or  30  years  from  now. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  wlU  not  be  20  or 
30  years  from  now,  because  we  have 
plants  underway  now  that  will  at  least 
keep  us  stable  over  the  next  30  to  40 
years.  It  will  not  be  declining  in  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  has  made  no 
computation  based  on  the  scenario  of 
decline  of  generation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  as- 
suming it  Is  impossible?  As  long  as  the 
plants  are  there,  they  are  going  to  be 
producing  energy  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  it,  demand  for  it  or  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  Is  the  Senator 
suggesting  that  the  need  for  nuclear 
energy  consumption  will  be  less  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is  today?  Is  that 
what  he  is  suggesting?  I  read  that  in 
Mother  Earth,  but  not  much  anyplace 
else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  have 
had  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
demand  for  energy  until  about  5  or  6 
years  ago.  That  Increase  in  demand 
has  dropped  precipitately. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  The  rate  of  increase 
is  lower  than  it  was.  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  prospect  that  we  may 
switch  to  other  forms  of  power. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  hope  to  find 
other  forms  of  power,  other  forms  of 
energy,  which  are  environmentally 
and  economically  available  to  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  some  $88  billion  potentially  avail- 
able for  synthetic  fuels,  for  example. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Has  the  Senator 
looked  at  the  cost  of  the  synthetic 
fuels? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  certainly  h^ 
and  proposed  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  need  more  nulcear 
power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Maybe  we  will.  I 
am  not  too  hopeful  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed, but  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  it. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
something  that  could  happen.  It  is  not 
as  fanciful  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
seems  to  assume. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  and  I  are  standing  here,  it 
is  possible  that  a  meteor  might  strike 
and  destroy  the  entire  building.  There 
are  some  in  the  United  States  who  de- 
voutly hope  for  that.  I  am  not  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  go  on  and  ask  some  more  ques- 
tions. I  think  we  have  established  our 
differences  on  this.  Is  there  any 
reason  the  waste  isolation  pilot  plant 
in  New  Mexico  could  not  be  used  as  a 
test  and  evaluation  facility?  That 
would  save  time  and  money.  Could  it 
be  used  as  a  repository?  That  was  sug- 
gested in  the  previous  administration. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  under 
current  law  and  policy,  it  could  not  be 
used.  There  is  nothing  that  says  Con- 
gress could  not  change  the  law  and 
policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  and  I 
have  great  faith  in  his  Judgment— he 
is  obviously  a  very  well-informed  Sena- 
tor In  this  area.  In  his  Judgment, 
would  that  be  feasible? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  is  uiUikely 
to  happen.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unlikely? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue the  current  policy  which  we 
have  of  separating  the  civilian  and 
military  programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
indicated  that  the  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  borne  by  the  consum- 
ers of  nuclear  energy,  by  and  large. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  what  condi- 
tions, if  any— maybe  there  are  none— 
would  U.S.  taxpayers,  including  those 
who  do  not  benefit  from  the  nuclear 


program,  have  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
costs  of  the  program? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  legislation 
which  I  think  is  an  improvement  over 
those  we  have  had  in  the  past,  that  is 
designed  to  have  that  cost  internal- 
ized. I  think  that  that  is  correct.  But  it 
is  a  little  like  asking  somebody  in  1938 
whether  they  expected  that  the  social 
security  system  would  always  be  able 
to  pay  its  own  way.  We  have  had  some 
proposals  in  this  body  in  the  last  few 
years  that  indicate  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  general  fund  contribution  to 
financing  that  program. 

I  cannot  foresee  what  the  future 
might  be  with  absolute  certainty,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
levy  that  is  embodied  in  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  costs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Idaho  that,  having  questioned  him  at 
some  length  on  this,  as  always,  I  am 
impressed  by  his  remarkable  intelli- 
gence—I mean  it — and  his  detailed 
knowledge  of  this  matter.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  for  having  given  me 
some  very,  very  useful  Information. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  been  very  happy 
to  participate  In  the  dialog,  because  I 
do  hope  that  the  dialog  will  produce 
an  understanding  of  what  the  problem 
is  and  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  to 
solve  the  problem. 

If  there  Is  one  concern  that  I  have,  it 
is  seated  In  the  ease  with  which  we 
avoid  making  hard  decisions.  There 
are  times  to  make  hard  decisions.  This 
bill  has  In  it  the  means  by  which  we 
make  some  of  those  hard  decisions, 
and  I  hope  we  will  not  delay  that  proc- 
ess. We  have  delayed  It  far  too  long  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  In  re- 
sponse to  that  that  I  think  there  cer- 
tainly are  times  to  make  hard  deci- 
sions when  you  have  to  make  them, 
and  If  in  the  coming  2  years  we  can 
learn  to  improve  the  technology  and 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  safety  for 
those  who  would  have  to  accept  this 
radioactive  waste,  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  use  that  time  as  fully  as  we 
can  and  not  rush  It. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Senator,  we  have 
had  many  days  of  hearings  over  the 
last  3  years  In  the  several  committees 
In  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  person  that  has  ques- 
tioned the  safety  of  the  technology 
that  we  are  going  to  employ.  The  ques- 
tions have  been  primarily 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator 
ought  to  come  out  to  Wisconsin  and 
talk  to  some  of  our  people.  They  are 
concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to.  But  most  of  the  consider- 
ation has  been  very  practical:  how  do 
you  go  about  doing  this?  So  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  It  Is  not  the  develop- 
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ment  of  new  technologies  that  we 
need  nearly  so  much  as  it  Is  providing 
a  demonstration  to  the  American 
public  that  the  technology  we  have 
and  can  apply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
threats  to  public  health  and  safety 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
national  interest.  Technology  is  avail- 
able. I  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is 
in  this  Senator's  mind  absolutely  no 
question  that  technologically  we  know 
how  to  do  it,  but  we  have  to  demon- 
strate that  fact  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Senator,  the 
American  public  Is  often  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can public,  as  indicated  by  everything 
we  have  said  today,  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  States  to  accept 
this  waste,  is  very  concerned;  that 
they  do  not  think  that  the  technology 
has  been  perfected.  If  they  were  con- 
vinced it  were  safe,  there  would  not  be 
much  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  concerned  nearly  so  much  about 
the  technology  as  they  are  about  the 
people  who  use  it.  That  is  the  techno- 
logical community,  the  Government 
administrative  agencies,  and  those  of 
us  In  the  Congress  who  set  policy.  I 
think  they  have  an  impressive  reason 
to  distrust  those  elements,  but  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  we  will  never  settle 
this  argimient  between  you  and  me  or 
between  policymakers  here  and  the 
public  at  large  until  we  have  a  chance 
to  prove  whether  it  is  right  or  not. 

Mr.  PROMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  exactly  the  problem. 
It  Is  like  the  old  saying  that  your  bank 
statement  was  wrong  because  the  com- 
puter made  a  mistake.  To  anybody 
who  says  that,  there  are  two  human 
mistakes.  One  Is  the  person  who  says 
that,  the  other  Is  the  person  who  built 
the  computer.  Obviously  there  is 
always  a  human  being  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  anjrthing,  so  that  is  exactly 
why  we  cannot  be  assured,  at  least  to 
date,  on  the  basis  that  as  far  as  we 
have  gone  we  have  sufficient  redun- 
dancy here  to  be  sure,  with  human  fal- 
libility what  It  Is.  that  we  are  safe 
from  the  effects  of  radioactivity. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  the  Senator  Is 
suggesting  is  that  until  we  can  prove 
there  Is  the  possibility  of  no  error  we 
can  do  nothing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  quite.  I  was 
talking  my  way  Into  a  trap,  but  let  me 
see  If  I  can  talk  my  way  out  of  It  a 
little  bit. 

What  I  am  talking  about  now  is 
building  enough  redundancy  so  that 
there  is  safety.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  our  nuclear  fleet,  which  has 
more  nucletu*  reactors  than  the  private 
sector,  has  not  had  one  accident,  none. 
Why?  Because  we  had  a  great  man  in 
Admiral  Rlckover  who  Insisted  on  very 


extensive  and  effective  redundancy  all 
the  way  through.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  I  think  we  ought  to  be  working 
toward  here,  and  I  think  2  years  can 
help  us  achieve  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator,  after  listening 
to  the  experts  on  this  matter  over  a 
period  of  years,  not  Just  months  but 
years,  there  Is,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, no  question  about  the  safety  of 
storage  of  nuclear  waste.  There  Is  an 
immense  political  problem.  The  prob- 
lem of  redundancy  that  the  Senator 
speaks  of  is  something  that  applies  to 
operating  reactors.  It  does  not  apply 
to  storage  of  nuclear  waste  because 
the  hazards  of  radioactivity  can  be  de- 
fended against  by  4  inches  of  lead,  by 
3  feet  of  water,  by  4  feet  of  concrete, 
by  4  feet  of  earth.  We  know  scientifi- 
cally that  gamma  rays  cannot  pene- 
trate more  than  that  far.  So  once  you 
put  in  your  3  feet  of  concrete  and  in- 
crease it  to  6  feet  and  you  have  your 
redundancy— there  is  no  question 
about  that;  we  know  the  scientific 
characteristics  of  nuclear  waste— there 
is  an  immense  political  problem,  be- 
cause people  think  that  nuclear  waste 
is  somehow  going  to  reach  out  and 
grab  them;  that  it  is  going  to  leak 
through  in  liquid  form  and  get  her 
and  there,  that  it  is  going  to  be  gas 
that  is  going  to  explode. 

That  is  not  the  nature  of  nuclear 
waste,  which  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  do  our  business  any 
better,  because  we  have  to  design  a  bill 
and  have  to  design  facilities  that  not 
only  are  safe  but  that  are  perceived  to 
be  safe  by  the  administration,  by  poli- 
ticians, by  envlrorunentallsts,  and  by 
others.  I  think  that  we  have  done  that 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  feel  the 
same  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
I  had  been  able  to  work  the  same  kind 
of  arrangement  that  the  Senator  has 
been  able  to  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  with  a  pretty  good  as- 
surance that  this  was  not  going  to  be 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem,  though, 
again.  I  know  the  Senator  is  sincere  in 
expressing  these  concerns,  and  I  take 
that  sincerity  at  face  value. 

We  are  trying  to  work  a  tough  prob- 
lem through  to  conclusion.  This  Is  our 
best  judgment.  But  again  I  say.  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said  so 
much  better  than  I,  it  Is  not  a  techno- 
logical problem.  Use  as  an  example 
human  error.  Why  have  we  had  In  the 
military  program  absolutely  no  fail- 
ures? The  Senator  is  correct.  But  I  be- 
lieve if  the  U.S.  Navy  wanted  to  put  a 
nuclear  power  reactor  in  downtown 
Madison,  all  hell  would  break  loose. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand. 
Admiral  Rlckover  has  been  responsible 
for  a  number  of  commercial  reactors, 
too,  where  you  have  had  no  problem, 
none. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that, 
but  again  does  the  Senator  think,  if  he 
had  to  carry  the  negative  burden  of 
proving  that  nothing  could  go  wrong, 
that  even  Admiral  Rlckover  would 
meet  that  test  of  public  acceptabUlty? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  simply 
asking  for  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  give  the  Senate  and 
country  with  his  amendment,  3-year 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  getting 
down  to  the  nub  of  things,  we  are 
going  to  leave  out  people  that  have 
whatever  benefit  that  may  come  from 
this  population  test.  To  Justify  that, 
which  is  a  discrimination  against  them 
of  the  gravest  kind,  where  does  the 
Senator  get  his  urgency?  It  is  enough 
to  overcome  the  balance  of  fairness 
and  equity.  But  leave  these  people  out. 
How  does  the  Senator  justify  that? 
The  Senator  Is  a  very  reasonable  man, 
able  man. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Senator,  I  get  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  three  different 
areas,  and  they  are  very  real  senses  of 
urgency.  With  respect  to  AFR,  we  will 
run  into  some  problems.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  had  earlier  asked  that 
I  give  a  listing  of  the  plants  that 
might  run  into  AFR  problems,  and  I 
will  refer  to  the  "Spent  Fuel  Storage 
Requirements,"  an  updated  study. 
This  is  dated  March  1981.  I  refer  to 
page  11  of  that  study  that  gives  the 
details  of  the  powerplants  and  the 
dates  of  problems. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  While  the  Senator  is 
on  that,  has  that  come  from  an  indus- 
try source,  from  capable  people  that 
know  the  subject  matter? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  comes  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources  that  have  been  distilled, 
massaged,  and  analyzed  by  many, 
many  people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Impartial  sources? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  I  think  Impar- 
tial sources  as  well  as  those  that  are 
not  impartial. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  general  impres- 
sion Is  that,  after  all,  this  Is  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  this  is  away  from  the 
site? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  should  like  to 
broaden  the  discussion  about  the  ur- 
gency by  drawing  an  analogy  in  an 
area  in  which  the  Senator  is  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  acknowledged 
before  the  world  as  a  leader,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sincerity  of  this  country. 
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There  Is  a  very  great  danger  to  this 
country  in  not  having  a  good  amount 
of  energy  available  to  us.  The  deci- 
sions we  make  now  determine  what 
kinds  of  energy  we  will  have  and  how 
much  we  will  have  20  or  30  years  from 
now. 

There  Is  no  question  In  this  Sena- 
tor's mind  that  the  faUure  to  have  a 
program  dealing  with  radioactive 
waste  storage  Inhibits  our  ability  to 
provide  enough  energy  for  our  country 
toward  the  end  of  this  century.  Those 
decisions  are  being  made  now. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  security  param- 
eter to  our  discussions  today  and  a 
sense  of  urgency,  and  if  that  delays 
making  the  appropriate  decisions  by  2 
years,  we  have  Increased  the  dangers 
to  this  country  for  that  period  of  time 
and  to  that  degree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Allowing  enough 
time  to  treat  all  people  alike,  all  sites 
alike,  is  this  urgency  more  overwhelm- 
ing than  it  is  to  do  this  to  them  In  a 
hurry,  to  affect  them  for  all  eternity, 
in  a  community  or  an  area? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator,  as 
usual,  is  very  forceful  and  persuasive. 
Of  course,  he  is  concerned,  as  we  all 
are,  about  what  will  be  done. 

However.  I  have  to  say  that  In 
Idaho,  where  the  nuclear  Navy  was 
bom.  we  have  been  exposed  to  this 
hazard  in  what  Is  now  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory,  for  all 
the  years  since  the  late  1940's.  when 
that  site  was  established.  We  have  had 
nuclear  waste  buried  in  our  soil  for 
many  of  those  years.  We  have  had  the 
assurances  from  the  Federal  agencies 
that  that  nuclear  waste  was  going  to 
be  appropriately  treated  and  removed. 
Some  has  not  even  been  removed  from 
the  soil  as  yet. 

So  there  is  not  just  something  that 
may  happen  in  the  future  to  some 
people.  There  is  something  happening 
now.  Two  years  to  allow  a  broader 
study  Increases  the  opportunity  for 
one  group  of  people  to  have  a  matter 
studied  more,  but  it  exposes  other 
groups  of  people  to  the  continuation 
of  conditions  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  balance  those 
equities  any  better  than  we  have  tried 
to  do  in  this  bill,  by  saying  that  under 
all  the  studies  that  have  been  going  on 
already,  we  will  allow  them  to  go  to 
one-site  characterization  based  upon 
those  studies  in  the  first  solicitation, 
but  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  forward 
with  the  second  round  of  decisions 
until  the  national  survey  has  been 
completed.  That  is  the  kind  of  balance 
we  tried  to  build  into  the  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  we  have  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  that  we  have  to  do  something 
in  a  hurry. 

With  respect  to  any  injustice  that 
has  been  done  to  Idaho,  I  want  to  get 
a  pick  and  shovel  and  do  my  part  to 
help  correct  it.  But  here,  when  all  of  a 


sudden  there  Is  a  demand  that  we 
must  do  something,  that  we  are  drag- 
ging our  feet,  that  nuclear  power  is 
losing  out,  and  so  forth,  we  just  jump 
this  thing  forward. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants,  the 
density  of  population  or  whatever,  the 
Senator  is  very  reasonable  In  giving  it 
a  status  for  which  we  have  been  argu- 
ing all  the  time.  But,  stlU.  because  you 
are  in  a  hurry  and  something  has  to  be 
done,  you  are  going  to  deny  this  con- 
sideration to  some  who  already  have 
been  surveyed  to  a  degree.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  in  that  big  a  hurry.  I 
think  we  have  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  safety  of  these  nu- 
clear plants,  the  safety  of  the  process. 
You  can  get  all  these  you  want,  but 
until  it  is  better  understood  by  the 
public,  as  I  see  it.  we  are  not  going  to 
have  advancement  in  the  production 
of  electricity. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  under  this  schedule,  the  NRC 
does  not  m&ke  a  decision  on  the  first 
site  until  1990.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
three  sites  will  be  recommended  for 
characterization  by  1984  and  that  by 
1986  they  would  pick  one  of  the  initial 
three  as  a  site  for  repository,  but  the 
actual  NRC  decision  would  not  be 
until  1990.  So  it  is  hardly  a  hasty  proc- 
ess.       

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
1984  mentioned  by  the  Senator.  As  I 
understand  it,  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  it  can  be  made  not  the  final  site 
but  there  can  be  a  selection  to  proceed 
further— it  can  be  made  almost  any 
time  after  the  biU  is  signed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  By  1984.  they 
H^ould  pick  the  first  three  sites  for 
characterization. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  it  cannot  be  done 
before  that  time? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  later  than. 
Let  me  tell  the  Senator  why  I  am  for 
this  bill,  including  the  schedule;  and 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  magic  about  the  1984  date, 
and  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator 
that  that  date  could  be  slipped  a  little. 
Nevertheless.  I  would  oppose  that,  and 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 

I  believe  that  from  the  Senator's 
standpoint  this  is  a  good  bill.  Under 
the  bill  as  it  is  presently  put  together, 
I  do  not  believe  they  sire  going  to  pick 
a  salt  dome  in  Mississippi.  Why?  Be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way 
you  can  have  the  experts  agree  on  the 
geologic  characteristics  of  a  salt  dome 
by  any  of  the  dates  as  set  forth  in  this 
biU. 

I  am  not  sure  that  you  could  ever 
have  the  geologists  agree  as  to  the 
geologic  characteristics  of  a  salt  dome 
or,  Indeed,  of  any  other  geologic  for- 
mation. 

The  problem  here  is  not  a  technolog- 
ical problem  relating  to  nuclear  waste. 


The  characteristics  of  those  wastes  are 
well  known.  The  management  tech- 
niques are  clear.  It  is  not  difficult. 

What  is  difficult  and  what  has  been 
difficult  for  the  last  20  years— and  I 
think  will  be  difficult  for  the  next  20 
yeios- is  ever  agreeing  on  the  geologic 
chauTu;teristics  of.  for  example,  a  salt 
dome;  because  we  do  not  know  really 
what  happens  in  a  salt  dome  if  you 
put  this  much  hot,  radioactive  waste 
there. 

The  problem  of  management  in  a 
geologic  formation  of  these  wastes  is 
heat.  It  is  the  collection  of  heat  which 
melts  the  salt  or  cracks  the  granite,  or 
other  medium,  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 

This  bill  represents  a  great  compro- 
mise. We  have  two  tracks.  The  other 
track  is  the  MRS— the  so-called  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage. 

That  may  not  be  a  very  descriptive 
name;  because,  while  the  MRS.  the 
monitored  retrievable  storage,  is  in 
fact  monitored  and  is  in  fact  retrieva- 
ble, the  term  as  defined  here  does  not 
describe  what  we  have  in  mind.  What 
we  have  in  mind  and  what  the  bill  will 
portray  is  an  underground  facility, 
man  made,  with  convection  cooling. 
Convection  cooling  is  generally  impos- 
sible with  respect  to  geologic  forma- 
tions. 

What  is  convection  cooling?  Obvious- 
ly. It  is  air  cooling.  It  is  like  the  shaft 
of  a  building,  with  the  waste  held 
within  the  shaft  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  naturally  around  it. 

We  know  that  the  French  have  such 
facilities  at  Marcoule.  I  have  seen 
those  facilities.  They  have  a  long  tube 
In  the  ground.  It  is  like  a  big  manhole 
cover  made  of  concrete,  which  you 
screw  into  the  top  of  this  long  tube. 
You  put  the  wastes  down  there,  vitri- 
fied in  what  looks  like  a  big  milk  can. 
It  has  convection  cooling. 

Why  is  this  so  Important  now.  and 
why  did  we  in  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  last  year  go  for 
MRS  as  opposed  to  geologic  disposal? 

Because  you  have  that  possibility  of 
designing  in  convection  cooling.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas — or.  should  I  say.  in  the  competi- 
tion between  the  scientists  as  to  what 
you  are  going  to  go  through  as  be- 
tween MRS  and  geologic,  they  are 
going  to  go  with  MRS  every  time.  Just 
as  the  French  have,  just  as  the  Ger- 
mans have,  just  as  the  British  have, 
just  as  the  Swedes  have.  For  the  same 
reasons  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
agree  for  about  20  years  here  because 
we  caimot  pick  the  site,  the  geologic 
site  that  one  can  prove  that  in  the 
face  of  heat  it  is  going  to  be  stable 
during  a  very,  very  long  period  of  time. 
The  reason  the  compromise  here  is 
good  is  we  are  not  against  geologic 
storage,  not  at  all.  Indeed,  we  have  a 
separate  track.  Speaking  for  myself. 
not  for  the  committee.  I  have  serious 
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doubts  whether  we  are  ever  going  to 
meet  these  deadlines. 

The  world  does  not  end,  the  sky  does 
not  fall  if  we  do  not  meet  the  dead- 
lines. I  just  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  meet  them.  So  in  that  sense  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  But  I  would  oppose  post- 
poning the  date  because  frankly  there 
are  some  particularly  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
who  do  not  agree  with  me  who  think 
that  geologic  is  very  Important  to 
have,  not  for  technological  reasons, 
but  for  emotional  reasons. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
waste  should  not  be  where  one  can  get 
at  it;  even  though  it  is  monitored  and 
even  though  it  is  safe,  if  one  can  get  it 
somehow  it  is  under  human  control 
and  humans  can  mess  up.  They  do  not 
say  exactly  how.  I  do  not  know.  I  guess 
they  think  saboteurs  would  get  to  it  or 
something.  But  there  is  that  argu- 
ment, and  there  is  the  emotional  feel- 
ing that  if  we  can  just  put  it  away,  way 
undergroimd,  2,000  feet  underground, 
somehow  that  is  safer. 

We  have  accommodated  to  that  feel- 
ing by  going  along  with  their  schedule. 

So  having  made  this  agreement  over 
a  period  of  years  where  they  have  al- 
lowed us  to  have  our  MRS  and  we 
have  aUowed  them  to  have  their 
schedule  on  the  geologic,  then  we 
think  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the 
MRS  we  are  going  to— I  will  not  say 
win  the  ultimate  competition- win  the 
immediate  competition  because  we  will 
have  ours  designed  and  built  and 
proven  just  as  the  French,  the  British, 
the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  and  aU  the 
rest  have  theirs  built  or  are  moving 
theirs  up.  If  the  U.S.  DOE  can  meet 
the  schedule,  that  is  fine  too. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  as  someone 
who  thinks  that  salt  domes  is  not  a 
good  idea.  let  me  give  another  reason. 
Salt  domes  is  not  a  good  idea  because 
it  is  below  the  water  level. 

There  are  three  problems  in  nuclear 
waste.  There  is  waste  heat,  radioactiv- 
ity, and  toxicity. 

Waste  heat  and  radioactivity  are 
both  gone  depending  on  at  what  point 
we  want  to  say  the  curve  Is  safe,  but  It 
is  down  to  the  waste  heat  and  radioac- 
tivity of  natural  uranium  in  a  period 
of  600,  800,  or  900  years,  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  considering  the 
timetables  we  are  considering  under 
this  bill. 

But  after  that  the  toxicity  contin- 
ues. Toxicity  means,  of  course,  what 
happens  when  one  ingests  It.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  ingest  this.  We  do  not 
go  down  with  a  spoon  and  spoon  it  up. 
It  is  ingested  only  because  it  gets  Into 
the  water,  and  It  gets  into  the  water 
only  if  water  seeps  into  the  formation. 

Esther  build  it  or  put  the  waste  in  a 
formation  that  is  below  the  water 
level.  Why  not  put  it  in  MRS  facUlty 
which    is    above    the    groundwater? 


Thereby  we  avoid  that  problem  of  tox- 
icity. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  already 
luiows  how  much  I  think  of  him  as  a 
learned  man.  His  opinions  ise  strong 
and  his  energy  is  vigorous.  I  appreci- 
ate his  sentiments  and  if  he  were 
going  to  be  on  the  board  that  would 
vote  on  this  matter,  that  would  make 
me  feel  a  whole  lot  better. 

But  Just  here  separate  from  the 
whole  thing  the  Senator  is  standing 
there  with  those  Immunities  that  he 
got  in  some  way,  and  I  believe  there  is 
something  in  it  for  Louisiana  sites.  He 
has  this  salt  problem  himself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly 
right.  If  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
pick  a  salt  dome  in  Mississippi  or  Lou- 
isiana under  this.  I  would  be  trying  to 
scramble  and  find  a  way  not  to  do  it, 
not  Just  because  it  is  politically  unpop- 
ular in  my  State,  because  I  have  the 
same  problem  politically  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  does,  but  because 
it  is  not  a  wise  use  of  what  is  otherwise 
a  valuable  asset,  valuable  to  store  nat- 
ural gas  or  petroleum  or  a  number  of 
other  things  in  or  to  mine  salt  in.  I  do 
not  want  them  to  put  it  in  a  salt  dome. 
For  example,  the  Winfield  salt  dome 
in  our  State  some  decades  back  had  an 
infusion  of  water  from  some  unknovm 
source.  Lake  Peignour  down  there  had 
the  same  problem.  There  are  other 
problems  with  the  salt  domes  we  had 
when  they  sprung  leaks. 

The  Senator  is  right.  But  we  have  to 
face  the  music  ultimately  as  a  country 
and  the  music  is  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  will  not  go  away.  I  mean  it  is 
like  one  has  a  party  at  his  house  and 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  garbage  and  he 
says,  "Well,  let  us  do  not  clean  it  up 
tonight:  let  us  wait  until  the  morn- 
ing." He  comes  down  in  the  morning 
and  the  garbage  is  stlU  there.  It  did 
not  go  away.  He  can  say  in  the  morn- 
ing, "Let  us  put  it  off  until  tonight," 
but  it  only  gets  worse,  it  only  gets 
smellier  and  gooier  and  so  the  garbage 
is  still  going  to  be  there. 

We  have  to  solve  it,  and  this  is  a 
grand  compromise  made  with  our 
great  friends  over  in  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  and  it  is 
a  good  way  for  Mississippi  to  get  out 
of  its  salt  dome  problem,  I  think. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
remedy,  he  will  rescue  us.  But  time  is 
about  out  here.  We  have  to  take  a 
recess.  The  Senator  has  been  generous 
with  me  as  to  time. 

I  still  think,  though,  that  they  have 
not  proven  a  case  of  emergency.  We 
need  just  a  little  additional  time  so  all 
can  be  considered  along  together. 

Under  this  hurry-up  theory,  some 
bureaucrats  can  meet  and  vote  3  to  2 
in  favor  of  these  selections,  and  the 
things  would  move  out  here  in  just  a 
few  months  after  this  bill  passes  and 
we  will  be  sorry  because  of  that.  But 
we  would  be  stung  just  the  same. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  just  enter  the  fray  lightly  here, 
you  will  notice  I  have  been  very  pa- 
tient over  here  listening  Intently.  I 
have  enjoyed  that.  It  has  been  impor- 
tant to  me  because  I  am  here  in  my 
role  as  representing  the  Committee  on 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works,  and  I 
chair  the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
Regulation. 

I  hear  the  spirited  comments  and  I 
think  of  my  now  just  over  3  years  in 
this  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  re- 
member a  debate  between  Senators 
Bennxtt  Johnston  and  Joe  McClurz 
on  the  Issues  of  nuclear  waste  and  also 
the  debate  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  is  certainly  the  most  re- 
spected Member  in  this  body. 

So  in  a  little  over  3  years  in  that  role 
I  have  listened  to  that,  and  I  actually 
come  full  circle  on  many  things  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  speaks  of. 
even  though  he  still  lobbies  actively 
for  the  MRS  system.  I  thought  that 
was  excellent  the  way  that  was  done, 
and  I  always  have  heard  his  position 
on  that. 

I  had  been  in  the  Senate  2  months 
and  I  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  under 
Chairman  Gary  Hart  when  along 
came  Three  Mile  Island,  and  after  the 
second  month  of  my  tenure  it  was 
rather  interesting  for  a  freshman  to 
suddenly  be  thrown  into  that  little 
public  debate,  suddenly  flying  around 
Three  Mile  Island  in  an  open  kind  of 
aircraft.  I  never  did  quite  figure  what 
it  was,  but  at  least  I  am  still  here,  and 
that  is  the  Important  thing,  except  my 
hair  has  disappeared. 

The  whole  thing  was,  I  guess,  what 
one  would  call  a  learning  experience. 
That  would  be  an  imderstatement. 

So  I  have  listened  with  great  Interest 
to  it  all.  I  guess  in  just  a  few  moments 
of  time,  let  me  simimarize  where  I  am 
with  it. 

We  do  have  nuclear  power.  I  guess 
that  is  where  I  start.  I  am  more  prohu- 
man  than  I  am  pronuclear.  I  am  Just 
as  offended  by  those  who  say  no  one 
has  ever  been  killed  as  those  who  say 
"Hell  no,  I  won't  glow." 

There  is  where  I  am.  America  uses 
nuclear  energy,  but  it  is  an  industry 
that  is  on  the  ropes.  So  what  have  we 
done?  In  my  time  here,  and  now  in  my 
chairmanship  of  the  past  year,  we 
have  done  many  things  to  Improve  the 
situation  with  respect  to  nuclear 
power.  We  have  Improved  administra- 
tive procedures:  we  have  Implemented 
the  lessons  learned  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  That  was  an  excellent  step. 

We  have  placed  in  the  authorization 
bill  the  interim  low-power  licensing, 
quality  control,  and  streamlining  of  li- 
censing. We  reversed  the  Sholly  deci- 
sion; we  have  done  lots  of  things.  We 
have  reduced  licensing  delays. 

Has  that  helped  increased  public 
confidence    in    the    use    of    nuclear 
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power?  Not  much.  My  State  happens 
to  produce  one  of  the  largest  volumes 
of  yellowcake  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  industry  is  on  the  ropes. 

So  we  slog  along.  Why?  Because  we 
do  not  deal— we  seem  paralyzed  to 
deal— with  the  waste  products  of  this 
industry,  materials  with  a  half-life  of 
thousands  of  years. 

Why?  Nobody  wants  the  waste.  It  is 
no  more  complex  than  that. 

Wyoming  can  eventually  be  a  reposi- 
tory of  this  stuff.  I  really  do  not  want 
that.  I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  want 
that.  There  are  a  number  of  places  out 
there  in  the  land  of  high  altitude  and 
low  multitude  that  they  could  find  for 
that— old  drilling  holes,  granite, 
basalt,  you  name  it.  But  at  least  our 
people  will  have  a  right  of  State  par- 
ticipation under  this  legislation. 

We  must  have  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory, in  my  mind.  We  may  also  have 
monitored,  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ties. 

Further  delay,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  will  solve  ab- 
solutely nothing.  We  are  all  in  consid- 
eration as  potential  sites  of  this  mate- 
rial. But  until  we  do  something  with  it 
we  are  going  to  bring  that  industry  to 
its  knees,  and  we  have  that  industry. 

My  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  talks 
about  30  percent  of  nuclear  power  in 
his  State.  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
whether  we  rerack  or  store  or  package 
and  learn  all  sorts  of  new  things,  that 
industry  is  going  to  be  in  tough  shape 
in  Wisconsin. 

I  would  think  there  would  be  a  great 
fear  there  in  that  State  as  to  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  the  material 
that  is  already  coming  out  of  the  exist- 
ing plants,  not  where  are  we  going  to 
put  it  in  the  future.  Just  that  single 
issue. 

If  we  have  well-managed  this  issue 
since  World  War  II  no  one  in  America 
is  aware  of  it,  and  I  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  when  he 
said,  people,  people,  people.  They  are 
the  ones  whom  we  must  think  of. 
Hopefully,  today  we  will  add  provi- 
sions to  address  his  concerns  at  least 
to  some  extent.  But  people  are  ap- 
palled—that is  what  people  are  In  this 
situation.  They  are  appalled  because 
we  have  done  absolutely  nothing. 

I  do  agree  with  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  have 
the  technology  to  do  something  to 
solve  this  problem.  I  think  the  time 
bomb  is — and  I  heard  that  used  in  the 
debate— not  the  thought  of  waste  in 
the  State  and  the  fear  of  having  it;  the 
time  bomb  is  that  we  have  nuclear 
energy  now  working  and  operating  and 
again  no  place  to  put  the  stuff. 

So  there  are  a  couple  of  items  I  must 
reflect  on  with  a  little  twist  of  irony.  I 
have  suddenly  been  in  my  time  here 
thrust  into  three  areas,  as  chairman  of 
Nuclear  Regulation.  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  and  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  None  of  them  meets 


once  a  week.  Someone  is  usually  writ- 
ing to  me  on  those  issues,  and  the  in- 
teresting part  of  it  is  that  we  are  going 
to  be  dealing  with  this  same  situation 
in  regard  to  immigration  and  refugee 
policy  and  immigration  reform.  We 
must  make  some  terribly,  terribly  hard 
decisions,  and  it  is  going  to  be  more 
difficult  than  anything  we  have  ever 
done  before.  It  is  going  to  be  against 
some  of  our  national  feeling  and  it  is 
going  to  get  guilt  ninning  in  us  auid 
fear  and  racism  and  lots  of  things.  But 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
because  our  borders  are  out  of  control. 
The  first  sovereign  duty  of  a  nation 
is  to  do  something  about  that,  and  Wie 
first  sovereign  duty  of  a  nation  is  to  do 
something  about  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  its  citizens.  So  as  we  get 
into  these  red-hot  issues  someone  is 
always  trampling  someone  else's  pre- 
rogative, and  you  do  not  know  what 
pain  is  until  you  have  had  someone 
trample  your  prerogative.  [Laughter.] 

So  it  is  a  tough  one.  It  is  our  nation- 
al duty  to  solve  this  problem.  We  must 
do  something.  We  have  to  send  a 
signal.  We  have  to  rebuild  confidence 
in  this  industry,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  Senator  McClukc  and 
Senator  BEXfifrrr  Johnston  In  what 
they  have  done  and  how  they  have 
worked  and  assimilated  some  of  their 
previous  ideas  and  compromised,  and  I 
hope  we  have  done  that,  too. 

I  hope  this  legislation  indeed  will 
write  for  us  a  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment policy.  I  think  this  does  it.  I 
think  this  Is  one  that  should  come  out 
of  both  Houses. 

This  can  be  a  reality  because  the 
only  mission  of  the  NRC  and  this  Con- 
gress is  the  public  health  and  safety  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  well  on 
an  operational  basis  with  those  plants, 
but  in  no  way  do  we  do  anything  on 
the  disposal  issue.  So  for  37  years  we 
have  been  asleep  at  the  switch,  and 
unless  we  deal  with  it  we  will  pay 
dearly  for  it  as  we  did  in  the  past.  One 
year's  delay  is  too  much— 2  years,  3 
years,  let  us  do  what  we  have  to  do.  It 
is  time.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mrs. 
Kasscbauii).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  cadi  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RCCESS  UNTIL  S  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1:30  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  3  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  1:30  p.m., 
recessed  until  3  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Mattincly). 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1662. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  Just  remark  that  inunediately 
prior  to  the  recess,  we  had  proceeded 
to  the  point  where  the  Chair  had  put 
the  motion.  We  were  then  Informed 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  wished  to  be 
heard.  I  have  Just  conferred  with  him 
and  he  indicates  that,  for  his  part,  he 
can  do  that  afterward,  on  the  bill  or 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I  know  of  no 
other  requests  for  time  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the  bill. 
If  there  are  none,  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
put  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  <S.  1662)  to  establUh  a  limited  pro- 
Kram  for  Federal  storage  of  s[>ent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants.  to  set  forth  a 
Federal  policy,  initiate  a  program,  and  es- 
tablish a  national  schedule  for  the  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  I-FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

mtDIKOS 

Sic.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  a  reliable  system  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  electrical  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  anticipated  needs  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  and  Is  vital  to  national  securi- 
ty and  public  welfare: 

(b)  an  adequate  electrical  system  requires 
a  diverse  base  of  primary  energy  sources  in 
order  to  avoid  excessive  reliance  upon  any 
single  alternative  energy  source: 

(c)  a  diverse  base  of  primary  energy 
sources  can  be  achieved  only  If  each  avail- 
able source  competes  on  an  equal  footing  In 
decisions  on  the  siting  and  construction  of 
facilities  for  generating  commercial  electric 
power; 

(d)  nuclear  energy  can— 
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(1)  make  a  significant  contribution  to  na- 
tional supplies  of  electricity: 

(2)  offer  site-specific  advantages  in  envi- 
ronmental Impact,  cost,  and  fuel  availability 
over  other  primary  sources  of  energy;  and 

(3)  help  reduce  United  States  dependence 
on  insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil; 

(e)  lack  of  an  effective  Federal  policy  for 
the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  and  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities unreasonably  burdens  the  choice  of 
nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative  primary 
source  in  decisions  on  siting  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  powerplants  and 
unduly  constrains  efforts  to  establish  a  di- 
verse base  of  primary  energy  sources; 

(f )  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants,  but  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  sufficient 
capacity  for  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
for  those  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  onslte 
storage  capacity  when  needed  to  assure  the 
continued,  orderly  operation  of  the  power- 
plant; 

(g)  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  from  civilian  nuclear  activi- 
ties in  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  the  environment,  and  the 
common  defense  and  security: 

(h)  the  costs  associated  with  the  storage 
and  disposal  of  spent  fuel  and  nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  activities  should,  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible,  be  borne  by  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  such  activities  and  should  be 
considered  In  the  selection  or  rejection  of 
nuclear  energy  over  alternative  primary 
energy  sources; 

(I)  the  technology  exists  and  Is  under  de- 
velopment which  would  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  spent  fuel  and  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  can  be  safely  disposed  of 
and  that  disposal  facilities  for  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  radioactive  waste  can  be 
available  when  needed; 

(j)  nuclear  wastes  generated  in  the  nation- 
al defense  program  have  been  accumulating 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  spent  fuel 
and  nuclear  waste  from  the  commercial  in- 
dustry are  increasing  rapidly; 

(k>  nuclear  waste  has  become  a  major 
Issue  of  public  concern,  and  stringent  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear wastes  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  this  or  future 
generations; 

(1)  the  siting,  development,  and  loading  of 
nuclear  waste  repositories  are  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government; 

(m)  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  to  manage  a  program  pro- 
viding for  the  safe  and  permanent  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste  must  be  substantially  in- 
creased if  nuclear  power  is  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  future; 

(n)  Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams have  been  ineffective  due  to— 

(1)  inadequate  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  responsibilities  relating  to  nu- 
clear waste  management;  and 

(2)  the  lack  of  a  pollcymaliing  process 
which  integrates  the  views  of  all  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  into  a  compre- 
hensive (jovemment-wlde  policy; 

(o)  the  Secretary  must  increase  his  efforts 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  States  and  lo- 
calities concerning  Federal  repository  siting, 
development,  and  loading  activities; 


(p)  a  successful  spent  fuel  and  nuclear 
waste  management  strategy  requires  the 
full  participation  of  State  and  local  officials, 
Indian  representatives  and  the  public  In  a 
step-by-step,  technologically  sound  pro- 
gram, to  promote  public  confidence  in  the 
safe  disposal  of  nuclear  waste,  consistent 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  determine  public  health  and 
safety  matters  related  to  such  program;  and 

(q)  the  first  step  in  a  successful  nuclear 
waste  management  strategy  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  facilities  for  the  stor- 
age and  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  in  a  timely  manner. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to— 

(a)  assume  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  acquisition  and  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
where  needed  to  assure  the  orderly  oper- 
ation of  such  plants,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities; 

(b)  establish  a  definite  Federal  policy  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  and  a  nation- 
al schedule  for  developing  the  facilities  and 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  that  policy  in 
a  timely  manner; 

(c)  authorize  the  Secretary  to— 

(1)  acquire  or  construct  at  least  one  fa- 
cility for  the  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  not  to 
exceed  a  specified  total  storage  capacity; 
and 

(2)  establish  systems  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities, and  to  develop,  construct  and  put  In 
operation  the  facilities  comprising  these  sys- 
tems; 

(d)  establish  a  system  for  financing  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  storage  and  disposal  facilities  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities; 

(e)  improve  coordination  of  Federal  nucle- 
ar waste  management  programs;  and 

(f)  provide  for  improved  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  States  and  localities  concerning 
Federal  storage  and  repository  siting  and 
development  activities,  consistent  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
determine  public  health  and  safety  matters 
related  to  such  activities. 

TITLE  II— DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
Sic.  201.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "civilian  nuclear  powerplant "  means  a 
utilization  or  production  facility  required  to 
be  licensed  under  section  103  or  104  b.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission; 

(3)  "disposal '  means  the  long-term  isola- 
tion of  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  In  a  repository; 

(4)  "environmental  impact  statement" 
means  any  document  prepared  pursuant  to 
or  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852); 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy: 

(6)  "spent  fuel"  means  nucletu-  fuel  that 
has  been  irradiated  in  and  recovered  from  a 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  or  from  other  ci- 
vilian nuclear  activities; 

(7)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy; 


(8)  "Ciovemor"  means  the  CSovemor  of  a 
State,  or  successors  to  the  Governor,  during 
their  respective  terms  of  office,  or  their  des- 
ignees; 

(9)  "nuclear  waste"  means  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  transuranic  contaminat- 
ed waste; 

(10)  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  means 
the  highly  radioactive  wastes  resulting  from 
the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  and  Includes 
both  the  liquid  waste  which  Is  produced  di- 
rectly In  reprocessing  and  any  solid  material 
into  which  such  liquid  waste  is  made; 

(11)  "repository"  means  a  facility  for  the 
permanent,  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transuranic  contami- 
nated waste,  or  spent  fuel,  whether  or  not 
such  facility  is  designed  to  permit  the  subse- 
quent recovery  of  such  material,  except  for 
facilities  to  l)e  used  exclusively  for  research 
and  development  purposes  containing  an  in- 
significant amount  of  such  material; 

(12)  "storage"  means  retention  of  nuclear 
waste  or  spent  fuel  with  the  intent  to  recov- 
er such  material  for  subsequent  use,  proc- 
essing, or  disposal; 

(13)  "affected  State"  means  the  State  in 
which  a  long-term  storage  or  disposal  facili- 
ty for  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  is  proposed  to  be  located; 

(14)  "Indian  tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribe, 
as  defined  in  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
93-638); 

(15)  "affected  Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe  in  an  affected  State  whose  rights  re- 
served through  statutes,  treaties,  Executive 
orders,  judicial  decision,  or  other  applicable 
law  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  development,  con- 
struction or  operation  of  a  facility  for  the 
long-term  storage  or  disposal  for  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel; 

(16)  "nuclear  waste  and  spent  fuel  man- 
agement" means  the  transport,  storage,  and 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(17)  "site  characterization"  means  the 
program  of  exploration  and  research,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  undertak- 
en to  establish  the  geologic  conditions  and 
the  ranges  of  those  parameters  of  a  particu- 
lar site  relevant  to  the  procedures  under 
this  part.  Site  characterization  Includes  bor- 
ings, surface  excavations,  excavation  of  ex- 
ploratory shafts,  limited  subsurface  lateral 
excavations  and  borings,  and  in  situ  testing 
needed  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the 
site  for  a  repository,  but  does  not  include 
preliminary  borings  and  geophysical  testing 
needed  to  decide  whether  site  characteriza- 
tion should  be  undertaken:  and 

(18)  "atomic  energy  defense  activities  of 
the  Department"  Includes  those  activities 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
carrying  out  the  functions  of — 

(I)  naval  reactors'  development  and  pro- 
pulsion; 

(II)  weapons  activities,  verification,  and 
control  technology; 

(ill)  defense  materials  production; 
(iv)  inertlal  confinement  fusion; 
(V)  defense  waste  management;  and 
(vi)  defense  nuclear  materials,  security, 
and  safeguards, 

all  as  included  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
appropriations  account  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
such  functions. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  provisions  of  titles  I 
through  VI  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the 
Department,  nor  to  nuclear  wastes  produced 
by  such  activities. 
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(b)  The  provisions  of  title  VII  shall  apply 
to  any  repository  or  any  retrievable,  moni- 
tored storage  facility  in  the  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Department,  if  such 
respository  or  facility  Is  required  by  existing 
law  to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  facility  authorized  pursuant  to 
title  IV  or  tlUe  V  of  this  Act  shall  be  utUlzed 
exclusively  for  spent  fuel  and  nuclear 
wastes  other  than  those  produced  by  the 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. 

TITLE     III— INTERIM     STORAGE      OP 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVILIAN  NUCLE- 
AR POWERPLANTS 
Sbc.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 

Government  that— 

(1)  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  from  such  powerplants,  by 
maximizing,  to  the  extent  practical,  the  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  storage  facilities  at 
the  site  of  each  civUian  nuclear  powerplant, 
by  adding  new  onsite  storage  capacity  in  a 
timely  manner  where  practical,  and  ijy  the 
use  of  privately  owned  aind  operated  offslte 
storage  facilities  where  practical; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  facilities 
and  the  addition  of  needed  new  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible, 
sufficient  capacity  for  interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  for  those  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  when  needed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued, orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant. 

(b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  utilization  of  available  spent  fuel 
pools  at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant  to  the  extent  practical  and  the 
addition  of  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
where  practical,  either  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  or  at  a  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated offsite  storage  facility:  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  system  for  the  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  at  one  or  more  away-from-re- 
actor  facilities  with  a  limited  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  disruptions  in  the  orderly 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  he  prescribes  under  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  301  and  as  are  re- 
quired under  this  section,  shall  offer  to 
enter  into,  and  may  enter  into,  contracts 
with  persons  owning  and  operating  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the 
powerplant  site  to  ensure  the  continued  or- 
derly operation  of  the  powerplant,  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  full  core  reserve  stor- 
age capability,  either  by  utilizing  available 
spent  fuel  pools  to  the  extent  practical  or 
by  adding  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at 
the  site  of  the  powerplant;  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into 
contracts  for  spent  fuel  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  available  storage  capacity 
specified  in  section  305(a).  Those  contracts 
shall  provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  (1)  take  title  to  such  amounts  of  spent 
fuel  from  the  powerplants  as  the  Secretary 
determines    cannot    be    stored    onsite,    <2) 


transport  the  spent  fuel  to  a  federally 
owned  and  operated  interim  away-from-re- 
actor  storage  facility,  and  (3)  store  such  fuel 
in  the  facility  pending  further  processing, 
storage,  or  disposal. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  sJter  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  propose,  by  rule,  procedures  and  crite- 
ria for  malting  the  determination  required 
by  subsection  (a)  that  a  nuclear  powerplant 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed  to  ensure  the  continued  order- 
ly operation  of  the  powerplant. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  title  to  spent  fuel,  transport 
spent  fuel,  store  or  dispose  of  spent  fuel  or 
the  waste  products  associated  with  spent 
fuel  from  a  nuclear  powerplant  not  located 
within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  303.  A  contract  entered  into  under 
section  302  shall  provide— 

(a)  for  a  one-time  payment  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  the  spent  fuel 
of  a  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel,  as  such 
unit  is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  to  cover— 

(1)  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such 
spent  fuel:  and 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  maintenance  and 
decommissioning  of  Federal  interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  which  pro- 
portion is  associated  with  such  spent  fuel: 

(b)  for  the  retention  by  the  owner  of  such 
spent  fuel  of  a  nontransferable  right  to  the 
value  of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  less  the 
costs  of  recovery,  as  determined  at  the  time 
of  recovery.  The  right  ends  when  the  Feder- 
al Goverrunent— 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery:  or 

(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  in  a  repository: 

(c)  that  title  to  the  spent  fuel  together 
with  aU  rights  to  such  fuel,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  passes  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  takes  possession  of  the 
spent  fuel:  and 

(d)  that  the  contract  becomes  effective 
when  the  interim  away-from-reactor  storage 
facility  is  available  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

Sbc.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
notice  of  intent  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
by  publishing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning proposed  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  one- 
time payment  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel 
required  by  section  303(a)  on  an  annual 
basis,  based  on  calculation  of  the  costs  listed 
in  section  303(a).  and  shall  publish  such 
annual  one-time  payment  charge  and  the 
calculation  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Each  such  annual  one-time  payment  charge 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lication and  shall  remain  effective  for  a 
period  thereafter  of  twelve  months  as  the 
charge  for  the  costs  listed  in  section  303(a) 
for  any  spent  fuel,  title  to  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government  during 
that  twelve-month  period. 

Sac.  305.  (a)  To  the  extent  fimds  are  avail- 
able and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 


appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary  shall 
construct,  acquire,  or  lease  one  or  more 
away-from-reactor  facilities  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  with  a  total  storage  capacity  at 
all  such  facilities  of  not  more  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  metric  tons  of  ura- 
nium. The  facilities  shall— 

(1)  be  made  available  in  a  timely  manner 
to  accommodate  all  sctent  fuel  for  which 
commitments  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (88  SUt.  1233),  as 
amended;  Provided.  That  in  determining 
whether  to  issue  a  license  for  such  a  facility, 
the  Commission  shall  not  consider  the  need 
for  the  facility.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  construct,  acquire  or  lease,  and  op- 
erate such  a  facility  not  later  than  such 
date  as  necessary  to  accommodate  in  a 
timely  manner  all  spent  fuel  requiring 
away-from-reactor  storage  pursuant  to  any 
determinations  under  section  302  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  providing  for  the 
transportation  of  spent  fuel  under  this  Act, 
shall  utilize  by  contract  private  industry  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  each  aspect  of 
such  transportation.  The  Secretary  shall 
use  direct  Federal  services  for  such  trans- 
portation only  upon  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  that  private  industry  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation services  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provid- 
ed in  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
shall  analyze  and  make  projections  of  the 
availability  when  needed  of  spent  fuel  trans- 
portation casks  required  to  support  trans- 
portation requirements  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Secretary  and  the  Conunission 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  ac- 
tions as  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission, 
respectively,  deem  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  ensure  the  timely  availability  when 
needed  of  such  spent  fuel  transportation 
casks. 

Sbc.  306.  When  an  interim  away-from-re- 
actor storage  facility  is  available,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  possession  of  and  transport 
to  a  designated  storage  facility  any  spent 
fuel  covered  by  a  contract  made  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  this  action  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  owner  of  such  sc)ent  fuel 
provides  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  spent  fuel  is  available. 

Sac.  307.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  acquiring  plant  and  capital  equipment 
or  land;  or 

(b)  for  planning,  construction,  or  modifi- 
cation of  facilities, 

to  make  available  facilities  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  away  from  the  reactor  under 
any  law  making  appropriations  of  funds  or 
authorizations  for  appropriations  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980,  including  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  Project  79-1-p  (away-from-re- 
actor spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  capacity)  in 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   1980.  shall  be 
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available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 305. 

Sbc.  308.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  301  through  307  with  regard  to 
any  facility  for  the  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  section 
305(a)  to  construct,  acquire  or  lease,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this 
section,  notify  in  writing  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  of  any  SUte  in  which  is  lo- 
cated a  potentially  acceptable  site  for  such  a 
facility  or  an  existing  facility  potentially 
suitable  for  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  of 
his  Intention  to  investigate  that  site  or  facil- 
ity: 

(2)  during  the  course  of  investigation  of 
such  site  or  facility,  keep  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  currently  informed  of  the 
progress  of  work  and  results  of  the  investi- 
gation: 

(3)  at  the  time  of  selection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  site  or  existing  facility,  but  prior 
to  undertaking  any  site-specific  work  or  al- 
terations, promptly  notify  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  in  writing  of  such 
selection; 

(4)  throughout  the  course  of  any  subse- 
quent work  on  that  site  or  existing  facility, 
furnish  the  Governor  all  relevant  informa- 
tion on  a  current  basis  and  provide  him  with 
the  opportunity  for  review  and  comment 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  If  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
Governor  has  received  notice  of  selection  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)(3),  the  Governor 
notifies  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  facility,  the  Secretary  shall 
suspend  further  work  on  such  facility  and 
promptly  transmit  the  Governor's  objec- 
tions together  with  the  Secretary's  com- 
ments and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(c)  Unless  within  ninety  days  after  receipt 
of  the  Secretary's  notification  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  President  determines  that  such 
facility  is  essential  to  the  national  Interest, 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  activities  spe- 
cific to  the  facility.  Such  determination 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative review. 

(d)  During  the  regulation  and  monitoring 
of  the  facility,  the  Governor  or  his  designee 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  currently  in- 
formed of  all  relevant  information,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  review  and  comment 
on  such  matters  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  309.  Section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read; 

"(3)  Facilities  used  primarily  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  storage  or  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  resulting 
from  activities  licensed  under  such  Act  or 
spent  fuel  from  foreign  reactors  transferred 
under  a  subsequent  arrangement  authorized 
under  such  Act.". 

Sac.  310.  Transportation  of  spent  fuel 
under  section  303(a)  shall  be  subject  to  li- 
censing and  regulation  by  the  Commission 
as  provided  for  transportation  of  commer- 
cial spent  fuel  under  existing  law. 

Skc.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials 
shall  take  such  actions  as  they  consider  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and  expedite  the  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  storage  facilities  and  the 
addition  of  needed  new  storage  capacity  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
consistent  with— 

(1)  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment; 

(2)  economic  considerations; 
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(3)  continued  operation  of  the  powerplant: 

(4)  the  sensibilities  of  the  population  sur- 
rounding such  powerplant;  and 

(5)  otherwise  applicable  law. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shall  establish  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
private  development  of  alternate  technol- 
ogies for  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  at  the 
sites  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  with 
the  objective  of  developing  one  or  more  al- 
ternate technologies  that  can  be  licensed  by 
the  Conunission  on  a  generic  basis  for  use  at 
the  sites  of  all  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
without  the  need  for  additional  site-specific 
approvals  by  the  Commission  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  "alternate  technologies" 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  spent 
fuel  storage  casks. 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Any  person  filing  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Commission  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  license,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  license,  to  expand 
the  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of 
a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant,  through  the 
use  of  high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel 
r(xl  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent 
fuel  to  another  powerplant  within  a  utUlty 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity,  or  by  other  means,  may 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Commission  for  is- 
suance of  the  license  or  license  amendment 
on  an  interim  basis  prior  to  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  required  hearing  upon 
such  application. 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  grant  the  peti- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (a)  and 
issue  the  license  or  license  amendment  on 
an  interim  basis  if  the  Commission  or  its 
designee  determines  that— 

(1)  in  all  respects  other  than  the  conduct 
or  completion  of  any  required  hearing,  the 
requirements  of  law  are  met;  and 

(2)  in  accordance  with  such  requirements, 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  license  or  license 
amendment  during  the  interim  period,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  license  or  license  amendment,  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environment 
during  the  Interim  period. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  any  Commission  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment 
to  an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  a  utUIty 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  capacity,  or 
by  other  means,  the  Commission  shaU  first 
provide  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  for  the  record  such 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments  as  the 
hearing  board  may  specify.  At  the  request 
of  any  party,  the  hearing  board  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  oral  argument  with 
respect  to  any  matter  identified  In  the  writ- 
ten submissions  which  the  hearing  board  de- 
termines to  be  in  controversy  among  the 
parties.  The  hearing  shall  be  preceded  by 
such  discovery  procedures  as  the  rules  of 
the  Commission  shall  provide,  and  as  or- 
dered by  the  hearing  board.  The  hearing 
board  shall  require  each  moving  party,  In- 
cluding the  Commission  staff,  to  submit  In 
written  form,  at  the  time  the  proceeding  is 
Initiated,  all  the  facts  and  argimients  upon 


which  that  party  proposes  to  rely  that  are 
known  at  such  time  to  that  party. 

(b)(1)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
hearing  board  shall  designate  any  disputed 
question  of  fact,  together  with  any  remain- 
ing questions  of  law.  for  resolution  in  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  only  if  It  determines 
that— 

(A)  there  is  a  genuine  and  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact  Involving  factual  assumptions 
or  methodology  upon  which  expert  opinion 
is  based,  or  concerning  the  credibility  or 
competence  of  an  expert  witness  significant- 
ly relied  upon  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
to  the  proceeding,  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  reliable  and  specifically  Identi- 
fied evidence  In  an  adjudicatory  hearing; 
and 

(B)  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
likely  to  depend  In  whole  or  In  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  hearing  board  shall  desig- 
nate In  writing  the  specific  facte  that  are  in 
genuine  and  suljstantial  dispute,  the  reason 
why  the  decision  of  the  agency  is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  such  facte,  and 
the  reason  why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  Is 
likely  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

(c)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission  In  any 
proceeding  described  in  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  a  failure  by  it  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  pursuant  to  this  section  unless— 

(A)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used 
was  presented  to  the  hearing  board  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection,  and 

(B)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fair  consideration  and  Informed 
resolution  of  a  central  issue  of  the  proceed- 
ing taken  as  a  whole. 

Sbc.  314.  In  any  proceeding  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment  to 
an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  capacity  or 
by  other  means,  the  Commission  shall  not 
consider  as  alternatives  the  storage  of  spent 
fuel  in  away-from-reactor  storage  facilities. 
TITLE  IV-DISPOSAL  OF  HIGH-LEVEL 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  AND  SPENT 
FUEL  FROM  CIVILLAN  NUCLEAR  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities; 

(2)  spent  fuel,  unless  otherwise  processed, 
and  high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civil- 
Ian  nuclear  activities  must  be  stored  in  a  fa- 
cility for  the  long-term,  retrievable,  moni- 
tored storage  pursuant  to  title  V  or  be  per- 
manently disposed  of  In  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  repository; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  facilities  capable 
of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  activities  are  available  with  suf- 
ficient capacity  when  needed;  and 
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(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstrate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
that  provides  adequate  protection  of  the 
public  health,  and  safety,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

(b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 

provide  for— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  repositories  capable 
of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  activities,  which  repositories  are 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission; 

(2)  the  development  and  submission  to 
Congress  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  of  a  specific  pro- 
posal in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  V  for  construction  of  a  system  of  li- 
censed facilities  capable  of  safely  disposing 
of  spent  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  civilian  nuclear  activities  in  a 
manner  which  permits  continuous  monitor- 
ing and  ready  retrieval  of  such  fuel  or 
waste. 

(3)  a  national  schedule  for  accomplishing 
the  regulatory  and  programmatic  actions 
needed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  obtaining 
by  January  1.  1988.  a  Commission  authori- 
zation to  construct  the  first  full-scale,  oper- 
ational repository  capable  of  safely  dispos- 
ing of  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
and  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  activi- 
ties, and  achievement  of  operational  status 
for  the  repository  as  soon  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible: and 

(4)  the  de'elopment.  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  -t  least  one  test  and  evaluation 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
packaging,  handling,  and  emplacement 
technology  for  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel  needed  to  further 
the  demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel,  with  the  objective  of  achiev- 
ing operational  status  of  one  such  facility 
by  January  1.  1988. 

DKvcLonaarT  or  epa  standards  and  nkc 

TCCHNICAL  CRITERIA 

Sbc.  403.  (a)  EPA  Standards.— Not  later 
than  June  1.  1982.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  pursuant 
to  authority  under  existing  law.  shall,  by 
rule,  promulgate  generally  applicable  stand- 
ards for  offslte  releases  of  radioactivity 
from  repositories  capable  of  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  activities. 

(b)  NRC  Technical  Critehia.- Not  later 
than  January  1.  1983,  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law.  shall, 
by  rule,  promulgate  technical  criteria  for 
review  of  an  application— 

(1)  for  authority  to  construct  a  repository 
capable  of  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  activities. 

(2)  for  a  license  to  emplace  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel  in  the  repository,  or 

(3)  for  a  license  amendment  to  decommis- 
sion the  repository. 

Such  criteria  shall  provide  for  the  use  of 
multiple  barriers  In  the  design  of  the  reposi- 
tory and  shall  limit  the  retrlevability  of  the 
waste  and  spent  fuel  emplaced  In  the  reposi- 
tory unless  such  action  is  needed  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

IDKNTinCATION  Of  SITES  rOR  REPOSITORIES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Ouidelines  roR  Repository 
Site  Recommendation.— Not  later  than  Jan- 


uary 1.  1982.  the  Secretary.  In  consulUtlon 
with   the  Commission,   the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  United  SUtes 
Geological  Survey,  shall  Issue  general  guide- 
lines for  the  recommendation  of  sites  for>e- 
posltories  capable  of  safely  disposing  of  so- 
lidified   high-level    radioactive    waste    and 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  activities. 
Under  such  guidelines,  the  Secretary  shall 
specify  factors  that  would  disqualify  a  site 
from  development  as  a  repository.  Includlrui 
factors  pertaining  to  the  location  of  valua- 
ble natural  resources,  proximity  to  popula- 
tion, hydrogeophyslcs.  seismic  activity,  and 
nuclear  defense   activities.   The   guidelines 
shall  require  the  Secretary  to  consider  the 
various  geologic  media  In  which  sites  for  re- 
positories may  be  located  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable  considering  the  schedule  of  ac- 
tions contained  in  this  title,  to  recommetid 
sites  in  different  geologic  media.  The  guide- 
lines also  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider (1)  the  cost  and  Impact  of  transporting 
to  the  repository  site  the  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  to  be 
disposed  of  In  the  repository,  and  the  advan- 
tages  of   geographical   distribution   in   the 
siting  of  repositories;  and  (2)  environmental 
characteristics    associated    with    sites    re- 
viewed  by    the    Secretary.    The   Secretary 
shall  use  the  guidelines  established  under 
this  subsection  in  considering  sites  to  be  rec- 
ommended under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Site  Recommendations  by  the  Secre- 
tary.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  June  1.  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  identify  and  recommend  to  the 
President  at  least  three  sites  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  suitable  for  site  charac- 
terization. Each  recommendation  of  a  site 
shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
basis  for  the  recommendation.  If  the  Secre- 
tary recommends  a  site  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte  In  which  the  site  Is  located  and  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe 
of  the  Secretary's  recommendation  and  the 
basis  for  such  recommendation. 

(2)  Before  recommending  to  the  President 
any  site  for  characterization,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  site  is  located  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  of  the 
proposed  recommendation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  public  meetings  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  site  to  Inform  the  resldenU  of  the 
area  in  which  the  site  Is  located  of  the  pro- 
posed recommendation  and  to  receive  their 
comments. 

(c)  Presidential  Review  of  Recommended 
Sites.— 

(1)  The  President  shall  review  each  site 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
submission  of  a  recommendation  for  a  site, 
the  President  In  his  discretion  shall  either 
approve  or  disapprove  the  site,  and  transmit 
his  decision  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  In  which  the  site  is  located, 
and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected 
Indian  tribe.  If  the  President  fails  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  site  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  during  such  sixty-day 
period,  or  within  such  period  fails  to  Invoke 
his  authority  under  paragraph  (2)  to  delay 
the  determination,  the  site  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  t>e  approved. 

(2)  The  President  may  delay  for  not  more 
than  six  months  his  decision  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  site 
upon  determining  that  the  information  pro- 
vided with  the  recommendation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  decision  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  The 


President  may  invoke  his  authority  under 
this  paragraph  by  submitting  written  notice 
to  the  Congress,  within  such  period,  of  his 
intent  to  utilize  the  authority  provided 
under  this  paragraph.  If  the  President  In- 
vokes this  authority  under  this  paragraph 
but  fails  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  site  at 
the  end  of  such  six-month  period,  the  site 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved. 

(d)  Any  activity  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  preliminary  decisionmaking  activity 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  National  Eln- 
vlronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt. 
852). 

SITE  chakacrrization 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
In  accordance  with  this  section  appropriate 
site  characterization  activities  at  each  site 
approved  under  section  403. 

(b)(1)  Before  proceeding  to  sink  shafts  at 
any  site,  the  SecreUry  shall  submit  for  such 
site  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Governor  of 
the  SUte  in  which  the  site  is  located,  and  to 
the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  for  their  review  and  comment— 

(A)  an  environmental  assessment  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  SecreUrys  regulations  Im- 
plementing the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852)  of  the  non- 
radiological  impacts  of  the  site  characteriza- 
tion activities  planned  for  such  site,  and  a 
discussion  of  alternative  activities  for  pur- 
poses of  site  characterization  which  may  be 
undertaken  to  avoid  such  impacts: 

(B)  a  general  plan  for  site  characterization 
activities  to  be  conducted  at  such  site,  which 
plan  shall  Include— 

(Da  description  of  the  site: 

(11)  a  description  of  the  site  characteriza- 
tion activities.  Including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  plans  for  any  onslte 
testing  of  radioactive  material  or  nonra- 
dioactive material.  Investigation  activities 
that  may  affect  the  ability  of  the  site  to  iso- 
late radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel,  and 
provisions  to  control  likely  adverse,  safety- 
related  impacts  from  site  characterization 
activities: 

(ill)  plans  for  decontaminating  and  decom- 
missioning the  site  if  it  is  determined  un- 
sulUble  for  application  for  licensing  as  a  re- 
pository; and 

(iv)  any  other  information  required  by  the 
Commission;  and 

(C)  proposals  describing  the  possible  form 
of  packaging  for  the  waste  material  and 
spent  fuel  that  would  be  emplaced  In  the  re- 
pository. 

(2)  During  the  conduct  of  site  character- 
ization activities  at  a  site,  the  SecreUry 
shall  report  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  in  which  the  site  is  locat- 
ed, and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affect- 
ed Ihdlan  tribe,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  activities  and  the  information  devel- 
oped from  such  activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  tests 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  provide 
the  necessary  daU  for  an  application  for  a 
construction  authorization  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  repository  at  the  site  and  for  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Commission,  to  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which  the  site  is 
located,  and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  af- 
fected Indian  tribe,  on  the  tests  conducted 
at  a  site  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  on 
the  information  developed  from  such  tests. 

(dKl)  In  conducting  site  characterlziitlon 
activities  or  tests  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c>— 
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(A)  the  SecreUry  may  not  use  radioactive 
materials  at  a  site  unless  the  Commission 
concurs  that  such  use  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide daU  for  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  construction  authorization  for  a 
repository  at  the  site; 

(B)  If  radioactive  materials  are  placed  in  a 
site,  the  SecreUry  shall  place  the  smallest 
quantity  necessary  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  the  site  for  a  repository,  but  In  no 
event  more  than  the  curie  equivalent  of  ten 
metric  tons  of  si>ent  fuel;  and 

(C)  any  radioactive  material  used  or 
placed  on  a  site  shall  be  fully  retrievable: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  the  restrictions  of 
subparagraphs  (1)(A)  and  (1)(B)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  section  407. 

(2)  If  characterization  activities  are  termi- 
nated at  a  site  for  any  reason,  the  Secretary 
shall  remove  any  nuclear  waste,  spent  fuel, 
or  other  radioactive  materials  at  or  in  the 
site  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

SITE  APPROVAL  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Prior  to  submitting  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  for  approval  of 
a  site,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  meet- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  to  inform  the 
residents  of  the  area  In  which  the  site  Is  lo- 
cated of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
and  to  receive  their  comments.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  meetings,  the  SecreUry  may 
submit  to  the  President  a  recommendation 
that  the  President  approve  the  site  for  the 
development  of  a  repository. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1985.  the 
President  shall  select  at  least  one  site  that 
the  President  considers  qualified  for  appli- 
cation for  license  as  a  repository. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  an  application  for  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  a  repository  at  a  site  se- 
lected by  the  President  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  se- 
lects a  site  under  subsection  (b).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  a  copy  of  such  license  ap- 
plication to  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  siu  U  located  and  to  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  on  which  an  application  is  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (c).  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  on  the  application 
undertaken  through  such  date,  including  a 
description  of— 

( 1 )  major  unresolved  safety  issues,  and  the 
Secretary's  explanation  of  design  and  oper- 
ation plans  for  resolving  such  issues; 

(2)  matters  of  contention  regarding  the 
application:  and 

(3)  any  Commission  actions  regarding  the 
granting  or  denial  of  the  application. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  consider  a  li- 
cense application  for  the  construction  of  a 
repository  In  accordance  with  the  laws  ap- 
plicable to  such  applications,  except  that 
the  Commission  shall  Issue  a  final  decision 
approving  or  disapproving  the  first  such  ap- 
plication not  later  than  January  1,  1988. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that— 

(1)  the  Commission  need  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  the  proposed  facility 
those  sites  approved  for  site  characteriza- 
tion under  section  403(c),  and 

(2)  the  Commission  shall  Issue  a  final  deci- 
sion approving  or  disapproving  the  first 
such  application  not  later  than  January  1. 
1988. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary,  the  Commission, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  shall 


take  such  actions  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary, consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  the  environment, 
to  achieve  operational  sUtus  of  a  repository 
licensed  under  section  405(e)  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible. 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION  FACILITY 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1, 
1983.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  at  least  one  test  and 
evaluation  facility  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping the  packaging,  handling,  and  em- 
placement technology  for  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  activities  needed  to  further 
the  demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel.  The  proposal  shall  include 
site-specific  designs,  specifications  and  cost 
estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for  the 
construction  of  an  initial  facility,  and  a 
schedule  for  the  construction  of  a  facility, 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  achieving 
facility  operation  not  later  than  January  1, 
1988. 

(b)  The  facility  shall  be  designed  to— 

(1)  be  constructed  and  operated  at  a  site 
approved  by  the  President  for  site  charac- 
terization in  accordance  with  section  403(c). 
and  in  accordance  with  applicable  site  char- 
acterization requirements,  as  provided  in 
section  404,  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
the  site  for  use  for  a  repository: 

(2)  accept  a  total  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  packages  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(3)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
to  be  emplaced  in  the  facility; 

(4)  accept  waste  and  spent  fuel  packages 
incorporating  multiple  barrier  design;  and 

(5)  permit  full  retrievablllty  of  the  waste 
and  spent  fuel  to  be  emplaced  in  the  facili- 
ty. 

(c)  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Commission  and 
the  EnvlronmenUl  Protection  Agency,  and 
shall  transmit  their  comments  on  the  final 
proposal  to  the  Congress  together  with  the 
proposal. 

(d)(1)  Preparation  and  transmittal  of  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  within  the 
meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852),  but  an  environmental  assessment 
shall  be  prepared  on  the  protxjsal  to  accom- 
pany such  transmittal. 

(2)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  facility,  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  shall 
apply,  except  that  any  environmenUl 
Impact  sUtement  In  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  any  alternative  to 
the  design  criteria  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b),  as  may  have  been  amended  by  such  sub- 
sequent congressional  authorization. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  license  by  the  Commission:  Provid- 
ed, however,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Commission 
in  the  siting,  design,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  facility. 

NATIONAL  SITE  SURVEY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  United 
SUtes  Geological  Survey  shall  conduct  a  na- 
tional site  survey  program,  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  January  1,  1986,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  sites  that  may  be  suiU- 
ble  for  site  characterization  for  a  repository 


in  addition  to  those  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  403(b). 

(b)  The  national  site  survey  program  es- 
Ubllshed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
every  SUte  that  may  contain  accepUble 
sites  for  a  repository. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  results  of 
the  national  site  survey  program  esUblished 
by  subsection  (a)  in  identifying  and  recom- 
mending sites  for  site  characterization  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  repository  In  ad- 
dition to  the  repository  licensed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  405:  Provided,  That  in  rec- 
ommending such  additional  sites  for  site 
characterization,  the  Secretary  shall  consid- 
er the  cost  and  impact  of  transporting  to 
the  repository  site  the  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  repository,  and  the  advan- 
Uges  of  geographical  distribution  in  the 
siting  of  repositories. 

Sec.  409.  The  SecreUry  shall  continue  and 
accelerate  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  investigation  of  alternative 
means  and  technologies  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
from  civilian  activities,  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities  of  the  Secretary  and  Federal 
research  and  development  activities.  Such 
program  shall  include  examination  of  vari- 
ous waste  disposal  options. 
TITLE    V-LONG-TERM    STORAGE    OF 

HIGH-LEVEL    RADIOACTIVE    WASTE 

AND    SPENT    FUEL    FROM    CIVILIAN 

NUCLEAR  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  501.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  one  or  more  long-term  isola- 
tion facilities  for  spent  fuel  and  high-level 
radioactive  waste  resulting  from  civilian  nu- 
clear activities.  Such  facilities  shall  be  de- 
signed to— 

(a)  accommodate  spent  fuel  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities  without  reprocessing,  as 
well  as  the  high-level  radioactive  waste  from 
other  civilian  nuclear  activities,  including 
reprocessing  of  such  spent  fuel  If  such  re- 
processing is  undertaken  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

(b)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  radioactive  waste  for  the 
foreseeable  future;  and 

(c)  provide  for  the  ready  retrieval  of  any 
spent  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste 
for  further  processing  or  disposal  by  an  al- 
ternative method. 

(d)  safely  conUin  such  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  so 
long  as  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  main- 
tenance, including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
placement as  necessary,  of  such  facility. 

Sec.  502.  Ths  proposal  shall  include— 

(a)  the  esUbllshment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  facilities  capable  of 
safely  disposing  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities,  which  facilities  are  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Commission; 

(b)  site-specific  designs,  specifications,  and 
cost  estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  initial  facility  which 
will  support  authorization  to  construct  the 
first  full-scale,  operational  facility  capable 
of  safely  storing  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nu- 
clear activities  and  achievement  of  oper- 
ational status  for  the  facility  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible; 

(c)  a  plan  for  integrating  the  facilities 
under  this  title  with  the  interim  spent  fuel 
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stonge  facilities  authorized  by  title  III  and 
repositories  authorized  by  title  IV. 

Sec.  503.  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Conunls- 
sion  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  shall  transmit  their  comments 
on  the  final  proposal  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  the  proposal. 

S«c.  504.  (a)  Preparation  and  transmitul 
of  the  proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
within  the  meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1W9  (83  Stat.  852).  but  an  environmental  as- 
sessment shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal 
to  accompany  such  transmittal  based  upon 
available  information  regarding  alternative 
technologies  for  storage  of  spent  fuel  and 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  stor- 
age. 

(b)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  facility,  the  requlremenU 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
shall  apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
Impact  statement  In  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  any  alternative  to 
the  design  criteria  set  forth  in  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  may  have  been  amended  by  such 
subsequent  congressional  authorization. 

(c)  Any  facility  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  1233).  except  that  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  application  filed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  initial  facility,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  consider  any  alternative  to 
the  design  criteria  set  forth  in  section  501  of 
this  Act  but  shall  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  licensing  process  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Sic.  505.  (a)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  annual  Impact  aid 
payments  to  appropriate  units  of  local  gov- 
ernments In  order  to  mitigate  social  or  eco- 
nomic Impacts  occasioned  by  the  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  operation  of  any  facili- 
ty within  the  Jurisdictional  boundaries  of 
such  local  governments  and  authorized 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Payments  made  available  to  units  of 
local  government  under  this  section  shall 
be— 

(1)  allocated  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  with  a  priority  to  those  units  of 
local  government  suffering  the  most  severe 
Impacts;  and 

(2)  utilized  by  units  of  local  governments 
only  for  (A)  planning,  (B)  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  services,  and  (C)  pro- 
vision of  public  services  related  to  the  siting 
of  a  faculty  authorized  under  this  title. 

(c)  Payments  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  section  wUl  be  achieved.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  Issue  such  regiilatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  solely  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  601  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed In  advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  consult  with  appro- 
priate units  of  local  government  in  advance 
of  commencement  of  construction  of  any  fa- 
cility authorized  under  this  title  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  level  of  the  payments  such 
government  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  section. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "unit 
of    local    government"    means    a    county. 


parish,  township,  municipality,  or  borough 
existing  in  the  State  of  Alaska  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  or 
other  unit  of  government  below  the  State 
which  is  a  unit  of  general  government  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  VI-FINANCIAL 
ARRANOEMENTS 
Sbc.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sepa- 
rate account  to  provide  for  cosU  directly  re- 
lated to  (I)  the  acquisition,  lease  or  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  Federal  away- 
from-reactor  Interim  storage  facilities  for 
spent  fuel  in  accordance  with  title  III  of 
this  Act;  <2)  the  construction  and  operation 
of  repositories  for  the  disposal  of  such  spent 
fuel  or  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  civilian  nuclear  actlvltlts  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  IV  of  this  Act;  (3)  the 
construction  and  operation  of  one  or  more 
test  and  evaluation  facilities  in  aax>rdance 
with  title  rv  of  this  Act:  (4)  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  for  the  long- 
term  storage  of  such  spent  fuel  or  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  irom  civilian 
nuclear  activities  in  accordance  with  title  V 
of  this  Act;  (5)  the  related  handling  and 
transportation  of  such  spent  fuel  or  waste 
and  research,  development,  and  investiga- 
tion activities  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  409.  Amounts  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  any  of  the  purposes 
of  titles  in.  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act.  all 
charges  under  section  303,  receipts  derived 
from  the  sale  of  any  reprocessed  fuel,  all 
fees  collected  under  section  603.  and  the 
proceeds  from  any  obligations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  602  of  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  account. 

(b)  To  the  extent  funds  are  available  and 
In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priations Acts,  the  Secretary  may  draw  on 
such  account  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  111.  rv.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  not  construct  or 
acquire  any  major  nuclear  waste  facility 
unless  the  specific  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  initiation  of  such  construction  or  acqui- 
sition is  explicitly  approved  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act. 

Sbc.  602.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  may  borrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
amounts  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  agree  on  terms,  maturities, 
and  conditions  of  the  obligations,  but  the 
maturities  may  not  be  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  Secretary  may  redeem  the  obli- 
gations before  maturity.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  decide  the  Interest  rate 
of  the  obligations  considering  the  average 
market  of  outstanding  marketable  obllga 
tions  of  the  United  States  Government  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
before  the  obligations  are  issued.  The  Inter- 
eat  payments  on  such  obligations  may  be  de- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  but  any  interest  payment  so 
deferred  shall  bear  Interest.  Such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  issued  in  amounts  and  at 
prices  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary issued  under  this  section  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
of  the  United  States  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act.  Securities 
may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  to  purchase 
obligations  from  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 


(b)  Appropriations  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  307  of  this  Act  and  any  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  Secretary  to 
cskrry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  III,  IV.  V. 
and  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  repaid  Into  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  ac- 
count, together  with  Interest  until  the  date 
of  repayment  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  on  long-term 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  appropriations  are 
made.  The  Secretary  shall  repay  such  ap- 
propriation together  with  interest  within 
thirty  years  from  the  time  at  which  such 
appropriations  become  available  for  expend- 
iture after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  no  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  III,  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  unless 
the  amounts  appropriated  are  dep>oslted 
into  the  account  established  in  section 
601(a). 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  is  hereby  imposed  a 
mandatory  fee  in  the  amount  of  1.0  mil  per 
kilowatt-hour  on  electricity  generated  by  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants  and  sold  on  or 
after  the  date  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  to  be  In- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
long-term  storage  and  permanent  disposal 
of  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  activities. 

(b)  The  fee  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  collected  by  the  person  owning  and 
operating  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  deposited  in  the  separate 
account  established  by  section  601. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  the  collection 
and  payment  of  the  fee  esUbllshed  by  sub- 
section (a). 

(d)  Funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  from  the  collection  of  the  fee 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  and  deposited  in 
the  separate  account  established  by  section 
601  shall  be  available  to  liquidate  any  obli- 
gation or  liability  which  occurs  in  the  oper- 
ation of  any  away-from-reactor  facility  pur- 
suant to  section  305  and  for  which  funds 
would  not  be  available  otherwise  from  one- 
time payments  collected  pursuant  to  section 
303  and  deposited  in  the  separate  account 
established  by  section  601. 

TITLE  VII— STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REPOSITOR- 
IES AND  RETRIEVABLE,  MONITORED 
STORAGE  FACILITIES  FOR  SOLIDI- 
FIED HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Identify 
the'States  with  one  or  more  potentially  ac- 
ceptable sites  for  a  repository  or  for  a  re- 
trievable, monitored  storage  facility  for  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel.  Within  ninety  days  of  such  identifica- 
tion, or  within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  legislature,  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  in  any 
affected  State  of  the  potentially  acceptable 
sites  within  such  State. 

(b)  Each  affected  State  and  affected 
Indian  tribe  notified  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  a  prcx:- 
ess  of  consultation  and  concurrence,  based 
on  public  health  and  safety  and  environ- 
mental concerns,  in  all  stages  of  the  plan- 
ning, siting,  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  repository  or  a  retrievable. 
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monitored  storage  facility  that  is  required 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission.  Upon  (1) 
the  approval  of  a  site  for  site  characteriza- 
tion for  such  a  repository,  (2)  the  designa- 
tion of  a  site  for  such  a  retrievable,  moni- 
tored storage  facility,  or  (3)  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  in  any  af- 
fected State  notified  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Secretary,  whichever  of  (1),  (2)  or  (3)  is 
earlier,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  enter 
into  negotiations  with  each  such  State  and 
Indian  tribe  to  establish  a  cooperative 
agreement  under  which  the  State  or  Indian 
tribe  may  exercise  such  right.  Public  partici- 
pation in  the  negotiation  of  such  agreement 
shall  be  provided  for  and  encouraged  by  the 
Secretary,  the  States  and  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  Indian  tribes,  shall  develop  and 
publish  minimum  guidelines  for  public  par- 
t;i.;oation  In  such  negotiations,  but  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  guidelines  or  any  failure  to 
comply  with  these  guidelines  shall  not  be  a 
basis  for  Judicial  review. 

(c)  The  cooperative  agreement  may  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  information,  the  uti- 
lization of  available  expertise,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  permitting  procedures.  Joint  project 
review,  and  the  formulation  of  joint  surveil- 
lance and  monitoring  arrangements  to  carry 
out  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws.  Such 
cooperative  agreement  shall  provide  proce- 
dures for  negotiating  and  resolving  objec- 
tions of  the  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  in  any 
stage  of  the  plarmlng,  siting,  development, 
construction,  or  operation  of  such  a  facility 
within  the  State:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  such  agreement  shall  not  affect  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission's  authority 
under  existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence" means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (A)  keeps  the  SUte  or  affected 
Indian  tribe  fully  and  currently  informed 
about  the  aspects  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  Impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety,  (B)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  the  State  or 
affected  Indian  tribe  with  regard  to  such  as- 
pects of  the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and 
(C)  works  diligently  and  cooperatively  to  re- 
solve, through  arbitration  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and  ob- 
jections. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  SUte  or  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe  shall  seek  to  conclude  the 
agreement  required  by  subsection  (b)  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation under  section  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually  there- 
after on  the  sUtus  of  the  agreement  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c).  Any  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  sUtus  of  negotiations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  the  agreement 
under  subsection  (c)  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  accompanied  by  comments  solicited  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  SUte  or  affected 
Indian  tribe. 

(fMl)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  SUte  legislature,  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  In  an 
affected  SUte  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
submitting  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  authorization  to  construct  a  reposi- 
tory or  retreivable,  monitored  storage  facili- 
ty of  the  Secretary's  intention  to  file  such 
application. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  after  the  Governor  or  an 
affected  Indian  tribe  has  received  the  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (1),  but  no  later 
than    ninety    days    after    receipt    of   such 


notice,  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  no- 
tifies the  SecreUry  In  writing  of  objections 
to  the  proposed  repository  or  retrievable, 
monitored  storage  facility,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  transmit  such  objections  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  If  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  has 
filed  objections  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2).  the  Secretary  shall  not  submit 
such  an  application  and  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther site-specific  activities  on  the  proposed 
repository  or  retrievable,  monitored  storage 
facility  if  during  the  sixty-day  period  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  submittal  to  Con- 
gress of  the  objections,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
703  sUting  in  substance  that  the  proposal 
for  the  repository  or  retrievable,  monitored 
storage  facility  does  not  sufficiently  address 
SUte  and  local  concerns  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an 
authorization  to  construct  the  facility. 

Sec.  702.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  compuUtlon  of  any  period  of 
time  In  which  Congress  Is  In  continuous  ses- 
sion. 

(b)  Sections  702  through  706  of  this  Act 
are  enacted  by  Congress  (1)  as  an  exercise  of 
the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolu- 
tions described  by  section  703  of  this  Act; 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and  (2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  'res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  believes  that  the  proposed  devel- 

opment of  a  repository  or  retrievable,  mon- 
itored storage  facility  at  within 
the  SUte  of  ,  which  is  the  basis 
of  objections  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  on  .19  does  not 
sufficiently  address  State  and  local  concerns 
to  permit  the  SecreUry  to  apply  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  for  an  author- 
ization to  construct  such  repository  or  re- 
trievable, monitored  storage  facility,  the 
blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of 
session  following  the  day  on  which  objec- 
tions by  a  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  section  701(f).  a  resolu- 
tion, as  defined  In  section  703.  shall  be  In- 
troduced (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
report  is  referred,  or  by  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  by  such  chair- 
man; and  shall  be  Introduced  (by  request)  in 
the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  the  report  is  referred,  or  by  a 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate  designat- 
ed by  such  chairman. 

(b)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
facility  which  is  the  basis  of  such  objections 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 


tees of  the  House  and  Senate  (and  all  reso- 
lutions with  respect  to  the  same  report  shall 
be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  committee  shall  make  lU  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives or  the  Senate,  respectively,  within 
forty-five  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  date  of  such 
resolution's  introduction. 

Sec.  705.  If  the  committee  to  which  Is  re- 
ferred a  resolution  Introduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  704  (or.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  resolution,  the  first  resolu- 
tion Introduced  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
facility  which  Is  the  basis  of  such  objec- 
tions) has  not  reported  such  resolution  or 
an  identical  resolution  at  the  end  of  forty- 
five  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  its  introduction,  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion and  such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on 
the  appropriate  calendar  of  the  House  in- 
volved. 

Sec.  706.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged 
(under  section  705)  from  further  consider- 
ation of.  a  resolution  under  section  703.  it  is 
at  any  time  thereafter  In  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of 
the  respective  House  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is  not  debat- 
able. The  motion  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  the  resolution  shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  re- 
spective House  until  disposed  of. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debaUble  motions  and  appeals  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  individuals  favoring  and  in- 
dividuals opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  under  section 
703,  and  a  single  quorum  call  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  if  requested  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  appropriate 
House,  the  vote  on  final  approval  of  the  res- 
olution shall  occur. 

(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives. as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  prece- 
dure  relating  to  a  resolution  under  section 
703  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Sec.  707.  In  considering  any  objections  by 
a  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Con- 
gress may  obtain  the  views  and  comments  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
such  objections.  The  provision  of  views  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  construed  as 
binding  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any 
licensing  action  pertaining  to  the  facility 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  objections. 
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Sic.  708.  The  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  in 
no  way  be  considered  as  binding  with  re- 
spect to  any  licensing  action  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  pertaining  to  the 
facility  which  is  the  subject  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

And  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Nucle&r  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

nNDIMOS 

Sk.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that— 

(a)  a  reliable  system  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  electrical  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tions  current  and  anticipated  needs  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  and  is  vital  to  national  securi- 
ty and  public  welfare: 

(b)  an  adequate  electrical  system  requires 
a  diversified  base  of  primary  energy  sources 
In  order  to  avoid  excessive  reliance  upon 
any  single  alternative  energy  source: 

(c)  a  diverse  base  of  primary  energy 
sources  can  be  achieved  only  if  each  avail- 
able source  competes  on  an  equal  footing  in 
decisions  on  the  siting  and  construction  of 
facilities  for  generating  commercial  electric 
power; 

(d)  nuclear  energy  can— 

(1)  make  a  significant  contribution  to  na- 
tional supplies  of  electricity: 

(2)  offer  site-specific  advantages  in  envi- 
ronmental impact,  cost,  and  fuel  availability 
over  other  primary  sources  of  energy;  and 

(3)  help  reduce  United  SUtes  dependence 
on  Insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil: 

(e)  lack  of  an  effective  Federal  policy  for 
the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  and  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities unreasonably  burdens  the  choice  of 
nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative  primary 
source  in  decisions  on  siting  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  powerplants  and 
unduly  constrains  efforts  to  establish  a  di- 
verse base  of  primary  energy  sources; 

(f)  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
Ian  nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants,  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  sufficient 
capacity  for  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
for  those  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  onsite 
storage  capacity  when  needed  to  assure  the 
continued,  orderly  operation  of  the  power- 
plant: 

(g)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  from  civilian  nuclear  activi- 
ties in  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  the  safety,  the  environment,  and  the 
common  defense  and  security; 

(h)  the  costs  associated  with  the  storage 
and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
activities  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, be  borne  by  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
such  activities  and  should  be  considered  In 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  nuclear  energy 
over  alternative  primary  energy  sources; 

(1)  the  technology  exists  and  is  under  de- 
velopment which  would  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  spent  fuel  and  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  can  be  safely  disposed  of 
and  that  disposal  facilities  for  spent  fuel 
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and  high-level  wastes  can  be  available  when 
needed: 

(j)  nuclear  wastes  generated  in  the  nation- 
al defense  program  have  been  accumulating 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  nuclear  wastes  from  the  com- 
mercial industry  are  increasing  rapidly; 

(k)  nuclear  waste  has  become  a  major 
issue  of  public  concern,  and  stringent  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear wastes  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  this  or  future 
generations;  ^  ,     j,         , 

(1)  the  siting,  development,  and  loading  oi 
nuclear  waste  repositories  are  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government; 

(m)  public  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  manage  a  program 
providing  for  the  safe  and  permanent^  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  wastes  must  be  substantial- 
ly increased  If  nuclear  power  is  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  meeting  the  energy 
needs  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  future: 

(n)  Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams have  been  ineffective  due  to— 

(A)  Inadequate  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  responsibilities  relating  to  nu- 
clear waste  management;  and 

(B)  the  lack  of  a  policymaking  process 
which  integrates  the  views  of  all  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  into  a  compre- 
hensive Govemment-wlde  policy; 

(o)  the  Secretary  must  Increase  his  efforts 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  States  and  lo- 
calities concerning  Federal  repository  siting, 
development,  and  loading  activities; 

(p)  a  successful  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment strategy  requires  the  full  participation 
of  SUte  and  local  officials,  Indian  repre- 
sentatives and  the  public  In  a  step-by-step, 
technologically  sound  program,  to  promote 
public  confidence  in  the  safe  disposal  of  nu- 
clear waste,  consistent  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
public  health  and  safety  matters  related  to 
such  program;  and 

(q)  the  first  step  in  a  successful  nuclear 
waste  management  strategy  is  the  establish 
ment  of  a  national  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  facilities  for  the  stor- 
age and  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  in  a  timely  manner. 

PTTRPOSB 


Sbc.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to— 

(a)  assume  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  acquisition  and  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
where  needed  to  assure  the  orderly  oper- 
ation of  such  plants,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities; 

(b)  establish  a  definite  Federal  policy  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  and  a  nation- 
al schedule  for  developing  the  facilities  and 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  that  policy  in 
a  timely  manner; 

(c)  authorize  the  Secretary  to— 

( 1 )  acquire  or  construct  at  least  one  facili- 
ty for  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants  not  to  exceed  a 
specified  total  storage  capacity:  and 

(2)  establish  systems  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities, and  to  develop,  construct  and  put  in 
operation  the  facilities  comprising  these  sys- 
tems; 

(d)  establish  a  system  for  financing  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  storage  and  disposal  facilities  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities; 


(e)  Improve  coordination  of  Federal  nucle- 
ar waste  management  programs;  and 

(f)  provide  for  Improved  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  States  and  localities  concerning 
Federal  storage  and  repository  siting  and 
development  activities,  consistent  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  public  health  and  safety  matters 
related  to  such  activities. 

TITLE  II-DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
Sbc.  201.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term- 

(1)  "Civilian  nuclear  powerplant"  means  a 
utilization  or  production  facility  required  to 
be  licensed  under  section  103  or  104  b.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended: 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission; 

(3)  "disposal"  means  the  long-term  isola- 
tion of  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  In  a  repository; 

(4)  "environmental  impact  statement" 
means  any  document  prepared  pursuant  to 
or  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102(2X0  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852); 

(5)  "SecreUry"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy; 

(6)  "spent  fuel"  means  nuclear  fuel  that 
has  been  irradiated  In  and  recovered  from  a 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  or  from  other  ci- 
vilian nuclear  activities; 

(7)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy: 

(8)  "Governor"  means  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  or  successors  to  the  Governor,  during 
their  respective  terms  of  office,  or  their  des- 
ignees: 

(9)  "potentially  acceptable  site"  means 
any  site  at  which,  after  geologic  studies  and 
field  mapping  but  before  detailed  geologic 
data  gathering,  the  Department  undertakes 
preliminary  drilling  and  geophysical  testing 
for  the  definition  of  site  location; 

(10)  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  means 
the  highly  radioactive  wastes  resulting  from 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment or  from  the  reprocessing  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  and  Includes  both  the  liquid 
waste  which  is  produced  directly  in  reproc- 
essing and  any  solid  material  into  which 
such  liquid  waste  is  made: 

(11)  "repository"  means  a  facility  for  the 
permanent,  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transuranlc  contami- 
nated waste,  or  spent  fuel,  whether  or  not 
such  facility  is  designed  to  permit  the  subse- 
quent recovery  of  such  material,  except  for 
facilities  to  be  used  exclusively  for  research 
and  development  purposes  containing  an  In- 
significant amount  of  such  material; 

(12)  "storage"  means  retention  of  nuclear 
waste  or  spent  fuel  with  the  Intent  to  recov- 
er such  material  for  subsequent  use,  proc- 
essing, or  disposal; 

(13)  "affected  SUte"  means  the  SUte  in 
which  a  long-term  storage  or  disposal  facili- 
ty for  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  is  proposed  to  be  located; 

(14)  "Indian  tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribe, 
as  defined  In  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
93-638)* 

(15)  "affected  Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe  within  whose  reservation  boundaries  a 
long-term  storage  or  disposal  facility  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  is 
proposed  to  be  located,  or  whose  federally 
defined  possessory  or  usage  rights  to  other 
lands  outside  of  the  reservation's  bound- 
aries arising  out  of  Congressionally  ratified 
treaties  may  be  substantially  and  adversely 
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affected  by  the  locating  of  such  a  facility: 
Provided,  That  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior 
finds,  upon  the  petition  of  the  appropriate 
govemmenUl  officials  of  the  tribe,  that 
such  effects  are  both  substantial  and  ad- 
verse to  the  tribe; 

(16)  "site  characterization"  means  the 
program  of  exploration  and  research,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  In  the  field,  undertak- 
en to  esUbllsh  the  geologic  conditions  and 
the  ranges  of  those  parameters  of  a  particu- 
lar site  relevant  to  the  procedures  under 
this  part.  Site  characterization  Includes  bor- 
ings, s\irface  excavations,  excavation  of  ex- 
ploratory shafts,  limited  subsurface  lateral 
excavations  and  borings,  and  in  situ  testing 
needed  to  determine  the  suiubllity  of  the 
site  for  a  geologic  repository,  but  does  not 
include  preliminary  borings  and  geophysical 
testing  needed  to  decide  whether  site  char- 
acterization should  be  undertaken:  and 

(17)  "atomic  energy  defense  activities  of 
the  Department"  includes  those  activities 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
carrying  out  the  functions  of— 

(I)  naval  reactors'  development  and  pro- 
pulsion: 

(II)  weapons  activities,  verification,  and 
control  technology; 

(Hi)  materials  prcKluctlon; 
(Iv)  inertial  confinement  fusion; 
(V)  defense  waste  management;  and 
(vi)   defense   nuclear   materials,  security, 
and  safeguards, 

all  as  Included  In  the  Department  of  Energy 
appropriations  account  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
such  functions. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  title 
VIII  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  titles  I 
through  VI  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the 
Department. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  title  VII  shall  apply 
to  any  repository  or  any  retrievable,  moni- 
tored storage  facility  in  the  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Department,  that  is 
required  by  law  to  be  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sbc.  203.  Add  a  new  subsection  57(e)  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
as  follows:  "Special  nuclear  material,  as  de- 
fined in  section  11,  produced  in  facilities  li- 
censed under  section  103  or  104  may  not  be 
transferred,  reprocessed,  used  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  any  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  other  person  for 
nuclear  explosive  purposes.". 
TITLE  III-INTERIM  STORAGE  OP 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVIUAN  NUCLE- 
AR POWERPLANTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
(jovemment  that— 

( 1 )  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  from  such  powerplants,  by 
maximizing,  to  the  extent  practical,  the  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  storage  facilities  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant. 
by  adding  new  onsite  storage  capacity  in  a 
timely  manner  where  practical,  and  by  the 
use  of  privately  owned  and  operated  offslte 
storage  facilities  where  practical; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  facilities 
and  the  addition  of  needed  new  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  site  of  each  civUian  nuclear 
powerplant;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible, 
sufficient  capacity  for  interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  for  those  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 


quate storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  when  needed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued, orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant. 
(b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  utilization  of  available  spent  fuel 
pools  at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant  to  the  extent  practical  and  the 
addition  of  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
where  practical,  either  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  or  at  a  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated of fsite  storage  facility;  and 

(2)  the  esUblishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  system  for  the  Interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  at  one  or  more  away-from-re- 
actor  facilities  with  a  limited  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  disruptions  In  the  orderly 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  he  prescribes  under  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  301  and  as  are  re- 
quired under  this  section,  shall  offer  to 
enter  Into,  and  may  enter  Into,  contracts 
with  persons  owning  and  operating  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines caimot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the 
powerplant  site  to  ensure  the  continued  or- 
derly operation  of  the  powerplant,  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  full  core  reserve  stor- 
age capability  at  the  powerplant  site,  by  uti- 
lizing available  spent  fuel  pools  to  the 
extent  practical,  by  adding  new  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the  power- 
plant,  by  the  transshipment  of  such  fuel  to 
another  powerplant  within  a  utility  system, 
or  by  utilization  of  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated offslte  storage  facilities:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter 
into  contracts  for  spent  fuel  In  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  available  storage  capacity 
specified  In  section  305(a).  Those  contracts 
shall  provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  (1)  take  title  at  the  powerplant  site,  to 
such  amounts  of  spent  fuel  from  the  power- 
plants  as  the  Secretary  determines  cannot 
be  stored  onsite.  (2)  transport  the  spent  fuel 
to  a  federally  owned  and  operated  interim 
away-from-reactor  storage  facility,  and  (3) 
store  such  fuel  in  the  facility  pending  fur- 
ther processing,  storage,  or  disposal.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  an 
armual  basis  on  the  amount  of  spent  fuel 
for  which  commitments  have  been  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  propose,  by  rule,  procedures,  and  crite- 
ria for  making  the  determination  required 
by  subsection  (a)  that  a  nuclear  powerplant 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed  to  ensure  the  continued  order- 
ly operation  of  the  powerplant  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  full  core  reserve  storage 
capability.  The  criteria  shall  identify  the 
feasibility,  taking  into  account  economic, 
technical,  regulatory,  and  public  health  and 
safety  factors,  of  malnUining  a  full  core  re- 
serve capability  at  the  powerplant  site 
through  the  use  of  high-density  fuel  storage 
racks,  fuel  rod  compaction,  the  transship- 
ment of  spent  fuel  to  another  powerplant 
within  a  given  utility  system,  construction 
of  additional  spent  fuel  pool  capacity,  utili- 
zation of  available  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated offslte  storage  facilities,  or  such 
other  alternate  technologies  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  approve  under  section  311(b). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
reUry to  take  title  to  spent  fuel,  transport 


spent  fuel,  store  or  dispose  of  spent  fuel  or 
the  waste  products  associated  with  spent 
fuel  from  a  nuclear  powerplant  not  located 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  303.  A  contract  entered  into  under 
section  302  shall  provide— 

(a)  for  a  one-time  payment  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  the  spent  fuel 
of  a  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel,  as  such 
unit  Is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  to  cover— 

(1)  the  cost  of  transporUtion  of  such 
spent  fuel;  and 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  maintenance  and 
decommissioning  of  Federal  interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  which  pro- 
portion is  associated  with  such  spent  fuel; 

(b)  for  the  retention  by  the  owner  of  such 
spent  fuel  of  a  nontransferable  right  to  the 
value  of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  less  the 
costs  of  recovery,  as  determined  at  the  time 
of  recovery.  The  right  ends  when  the  Feder- 
al Government— 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery;  or 

(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  In  a  repository; 

(c)  that  title  to  the  spent  fuel  together 
with  all  rights  to  such  fuel,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  passes  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  at  the 
time  the  SecreUry  takes  possession  of  the 
spent  fuel:  and 

(d)  that  the  contract  becomes  effective 
when  the  Interim  away-from-reactor  storage 
facility  is  available  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
notice  of  intent  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
by  publishing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  SecreUry  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning proposed  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  shall  esUblish  the  one- 
time payment  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel 
required  by  section  303(a)  on  an  annual 
basis,  based  on  calculation  of  the  costs  listed 
in  section  303(a).  and  shall  publish  such 
annual  one-time  payment  charge  and  the 
calculation  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Each  such  annual  one-time  payment  charge 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lication and  shall  remain  effective  for  a 
period  thereafter  of  twelve  months  as  the 
charge  for  the  costs  listed  in  section  303(a) 
for  any  spent  fuel,  title  to  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government  during 
that  twelve-month  period. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  To  the  extent  funds  are  avail- 
able and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary  shall 
construct,  acquire,  or  lease  one  or  more 
away-from-reactor  facilities  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  with  a  total  storage  capacity  at 
all  such  facilities  of  not  more  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  metric  tons  of  ura- 
nium. The  facilities  shall— 

(1)  be  made  available  in  a  timely  manner 
to  accommodate  all  spent  fuel  for  which 
commitments  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (88  SUt.  1233),  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  in  determining 
whether  to  issue  a  license  for  such  a  facility. 
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the  Commlaslon  shall  not  consider  the  need 
for  the  facility.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  an  application  to  con- 
struct, acquire  or  lease,  and  operate  such  fa- 
cility not  later  than  such  date  as  necessary 
to  accommodate  In  a  timely  manner  all 
spent  fuel  requiring  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age pursuant  to  any  determinations  under 
section  302  of  this  Act.  When  the  Secretary 
submits  such  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  the 
amount  of  spent  fuel  for  which  commit- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  section 
302  and  the  date  by  which  the  facility  is 
needed  to  accommodate  In  a  timely  manner 
the  storage  of  the  spent  fuel. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  any  away- 
from-reactor  facility  under  this  section  If 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  faculty  exceeds  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  new  away-from-reac- 
tor facility  of  equal  capacity. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  In  providing  for  the 
transportation  of  spent  fuel  under  this  Act, 
shall  utilize  by  contract  private  Industry  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  each  aspect  of 
such  transporUtlon.  The  Secretary  shall 
use  direct  Federal  services  for  such  trans- 
portation only  upon  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  that  private  Industry  Is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation services  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provid- 
ed In  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  shall  analyze  and  make 
projections  of  the  availability  when  needed 
of  spent  fuel  transportation  casks  required 
to  support  transportation  requirements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  actions  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  ensure  the  timely 
availability  when  needed  of  such  spent  fuel 
transportation  casks. 

Sec.  306.  When  an  Interim  away-from-re- 
actor storage  facility  Is  available,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  possession  of  and  transport 
to  a  designated  storage  facility  any  spent 
fuel  covered  by  a  contract  made  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  this  action  within  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  owner  of  such  spent  fuel 
provides  notice  In  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  spent  fuel  is  available. 

Sec.  307.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of— 

(a)  acquiring  plant  and  capital  equipment 
or  land:  or 

(b)  for  planning,  construction,  or  modifi- 
cation of  facilities, 

to  make  available  facilities  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  away  from  the  reactor  under 
any  law  making  appropriations  of  funds  or 
authorizations  for  appropriations  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1980.  including  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  Project  79-1-p  (away-from-re- 
actor spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  capacity)  in 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980.  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 305. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  301  through  307  with  regard  to 
any  facility  for  the  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel    from    civilian    nuclear    powerplants 


which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  section 
305(a)  to  construct,  acquire  or  lease,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this 
section,  notify  in  writing  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  of  any  SUte  in  which  is  lo- 
cated a  potentially  accepUble  site  for  such  a 
facility  or  an  exUtlng  facility  potentially 
suiUble  for  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  of 
his  intention  to  investigate  that  site  or  facil- 
ity; 

(2)  during  the  course  of  investigation  of 
such  site  or  faculty,  keep  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  currently  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  work  and  results  of  the  investi- 
gation: 

(3)  at  the  time  of  selection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  site  or  existing  faculty,  but  prior 
to  undertaking  any  site-specific  work  or  al- 
terations, promptly  notify  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  in  writing  of  such  selec- 
tion: 

(4)  throughout  the  course  of  any  subse- 
quent work  on  that  site  or  existing  faculty, 
furnish  the  Governor  all  relevant  Informa- 
tion on  a  current  basis  and  provide  him  with 
the  opportunity  for  review  and  comjnent 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  If  within  ninety  days  after  the  Gover- 
nor has  received  notice  of  selection  required 
by  subsection  (a)(3),  the  Governor  notifies 
the  Secretary  in  writing  of  his  objections  to 
the  faculty,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther work  on  such  facility  and  promptly 
transmit  the  Governor's  objections  together 
with  the  Secretary's  comments  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

(c)  Unless  within  ninety  days  after  receipt 
of  the  Secretary's  notification  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  President  determines  that  such 
facility  Is  essential  to  the  national  Interest, 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  activities  spe- 
cific to  the  faculty.  Such  determination 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative review. 

(d)  During  the  regulation  and  moiUtoring 
of  the  faculty,  the  Governor  or  his  designee 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  currently  in- 
formed of  aU  relevant  information,  and 
shaU  have  the  right  to  review  and  comment 
on  such  matters  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  309.  Section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read: 

••(3)  Faculties  used  primarily  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  storage  or  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  resulting 
from  activities  licensed  under  such  Act  or 
spent  fuel  from  foreign  reactors  transferred 
under  a  subsequent  arrangement  authorized 
under  such  Act.". 

Sec.  310.  Transportation  of  spent  fuel 
under  section  306  shall  be  subject  to  licens- 
ing and  regulation  by  the  Commission  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as  pro- 
vided for  transportation  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  under  existing  law. 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials 
shall  take  such  actions  as  they  consider  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and  expedite  the  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  storage  faculties  and  the 
addition  of  needed  new  storage  capacity  at 
the  site  of  each  clvUian  nuclear  powerplant 
consistent  with— 

(1)  the  protection  of  the  pubUc  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment: 

(2)  economic  considerations: 

(3)  continued  operation  of  the  powerplant: 
and 

(4)  otherwise  applicable  law. 
(b)  The  Secretary,   in  consultation  with 

the  Commission,  shall  establish  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  assist  and  encourage  the 


private  development  of  alternate  technol- 
ogies for  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  at  the 
sites  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  with 
the  objective  of  developing  one  or  more  al- 
ternate technologies  that  the  Commission 
can  adopt  by  rule  on  a  generic  basis  for  use 
at  the  sites  of  all  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  without  the  need  for  additional  site- 
specific  approvals  by  the  Commission  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  'altemate  technol- 
ogies" shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
spent  fuel  storage  casks. 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Any  person  fUlng  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Conunission  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  license,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  license,  to  expand 
the  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of 
a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant,  through  the 
use  of  high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel 
rod  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent 
fuel  to  another  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity,  or  by  other  means,  may 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Commission  for  is- 
suance of  the  Ucense  or  license  amendment 
on  an  interim  basis  prior  to  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  required  hearing  upon 
such  application.  Any  petition  submitted 
under  this  section  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  the  application  for  the 
license  or  amendment  was  not  submitted 
sufficiently  in  tulvance  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  issuance  of  the  license  or  license  amend- 
ment on  an  interim  basis. 

(b)  The  Commissiort  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (a)  and 
issue  the  license  or  Ucense  amendment  on 
an  Interim  basis  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  in  aU  respects  other  than  the  conduct 
or  completion  of  any  required  hearing,  the 
requirements  of  law  are  met: 

(2)  in  accordance  with  such  requirements, 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  license  or  license 
amendment  during  the  Interim  period.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  license  or  license  amendment,  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  pubUc 
health  and  safety  and  the  environment 
during  the  interim  period:  and 

(3)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
refusal  to  grant  the  petition  wlU  prevent  the 
petitioner  from  providing  In  a  timely 
manner  adequate  capacity  for  spent  fuel 
storage  at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  to 
maintain  a  full  core  reserve  storage  capabil- 
ity: 

Provided,  however,  that  the  Commission 
may  not  issue  a  license  or  license  amend- 
ment on  an  Interim  basis  for  the  first  appU- 
cation  received  by  the  Commission  for  the 
license  or  license  amendment  to  expand 
onslte  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  by  the  use 
of  a  new  technology  not  previously  ap- 
proved for  use  at  any  nuclear  powerplant  by 
the  Commission. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  any  Commission  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment 
to  an  existing  license,  fUed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  a  utUlty 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  capacity,  or 
by  other  means,  the  Commission  shall,  at 
the  request  of  any  party,  provide  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  for  oral  argument  with  respect  to  any 
matter  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  in  controversy  among  the  parties.  The 
oral  argument  shaU  be  preceded  by  such  dis- 
covery procedures  as  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  provide.  The  Commission  shaU 
require  each  party,  including  the  Commis- 
sion staff,  to  submit  in  written  form,  at  the 
time  of  the  oral  argument,  all  the  facts, 
data  and  arguments  upon  which  that  party 
proposes  to  rely  that  are  known  at  such 
time  to  that  party. 

(bKl)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  oral  argu- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  designate  any  disput- 
ed question  of  fact,  together  with  any  re- 
maining questions  of  law,  for  resolution  in 
an  adjudicatory  hearing  only  if  it  deter- 
mines that— 

(A)  there  is  a  genuine  and  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact  which  can  only  be  resolved  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  introduction  of 
evidence  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing:  and 

(B)  the  decision  of  the  Conunission  is 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Conunission  shall  designate 
In  writing  the  specific  facts  that  are  in  genu- 
ine and  substantial  dispute,  the  reason  why 
the  decision  of  the  agency  Is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  such  facts,  and 
the  reason  why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is 
likely  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

(c)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission  in  any 
proceeding  described  In  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  a  failure  by  it  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  pursuant  to  this  section  unless— 

(A)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used 
was  presented  to  the  Commission  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection,  and 

(B)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fair  consideration  and  informed 
resolution  of  a  significant  issue  of  the  pro- 
ceeding taken  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  314.  In  any  proceeding  on  an  appUca- 
tion  for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment  to 
an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant.  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  capacity  or 
by  other  means,  the  Commission  shall  not 
consider  as  alternatives  the  storage  of  spent 
fuel  In  away-from-reactor  storage  facilities. 
TITLE  IV— DISPOSAL  OP  HIGH-LEVEL 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  AND  SPENT 
FUEL  FROM  CIVILIAN  NUCLEAR  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  provide  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities: 

(2)  spent  fuel,  unless  otherwise  processed, 
and  high-level  radioactive  waste  from  clvU- 
ian nuclear  activities  must  be  permanently 
disposed  of  In  a  federally  owned  and  operat- 
ed repository: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  assure  that  repositories  capa- 
ble of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  activities  are  available  with 
sufficient  capacity  when  needed:  and 


(4)  the  F'ederal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstrate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  high-level  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  that  provides  adequate 
protection  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
the  environment. 

(b)  The  poUcy  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  program  for  the  siting,  devel- 
opment, construction,  and  operation  of  re- 
positories capable  of  safely  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  from  clviUan  nuclear  activities, 
which  repositories  are  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Commission: 

(2)  a  national  schedule  for  accomplishing 
the  regulatory  and  programmatic  actions 
needed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  obtaining 
by  January  1,  1991,  a  Commission  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  the  first  full-scale,  oper- 
ational repository  capable  of  safely  dispos- 
ing of  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
and  spent  fuel  from  clvUian  nuclear  activi- 
ties, and  achievement  of  operational  status 
for  the  repository  as  soon  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible; and 

(3)  the  development,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  at  least  one  test  and  evaluation 
faculty  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
packaging,  handling,  and  emplacement 
technology  for  soUdlfled  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel  needed  to  further 
the  demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel,  with  the  objective  of  achiev- 
ing operational  status  of  one  such  facility 
by  January  1,  1988. 

DEVELOPltXIfT  or  EPA  STANDARDS  AKD  NRG 
TECHNICAL  CRITERIA 

Sec.  402.  (a)  EPA  Standards.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1982.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law,  shall, 
by  rule,  propose  generaUy  applicable  stand- 
ards for  offsite  releases  of  radionuclides 
from  repositories  capable  of  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  from  clvUian  nuclear  activities. 
Promulgation  of  these  standards  shall  occur 
within  a  period  not  greater  than  one  year 
after  proposal. 

(b)  NRC  Technical  Criteria.— Not  later 
than  January  1.  1984.  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law.  shaU, 
by  nUe,  promulgate  technical  criteria  for 
review  of  an  application— 

(1)  for  authority  to  construct  a  repository 
capable  of  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from  clvU- 
ian nuclear  activities,  or 

(2)  for  a  license  to  emplace  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel  in  the  repository. 

Such  criteria  shall  provide  for  the  use  of  a 
system  of  multiple  barriers  in  the  design  of 
the  repository  and  shall  include  such  re- 
strictions on  the  retrievabUlty  of  the  waste 
and  spent  fuel  emplaced  in  the  repository  as 
the  Commission  deems  appropriate. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SITES  FOR  REPOSITORIES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Guidelines  for  Repository 
Site  Recoiocendation.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1983,  the  SecreUry,  in  consultation 
with  the  Environmental  FYotection  Agency, 
and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shaU  Issue  general  guidelines  for  the 
recommendation  of  sites  for  repositories  ca- 
pable of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from 
ClvUian  nuclear  activities.  The  guidelines 
ShaU  include  detailed  geologic  criteria  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  sites  for  resposltories 


and  shall  specify  factors  that  would  dis- 
qualify a  site  from  development  as  a  reposi- 
tory. Including  factors  pertaining  to  the  lo- 
cation of  valuable  natural  resources,  prox- 
imity to  population,  hydrogeophysics,  seis- 
mic activity,  and  nuclear  defense  activities. 
The  giUdelines  shaU  require  the  Secretary 
to  consider  the  various  geologic  media  in 
which  sites  for  repositories  may  be  located 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable  considering 
the  schedule  of  actions  contained  in  this 
title,  to  recommend  sites  in  different  geolog- 
ic media.  The  guidelines  also  shaU  require 
the  Secretary  to  consider  the  cost  and 
impact  of  transporting  to  the  resposltory 
site  the  soUdlfled  high  level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
resposltory  and  the  advantages  of  regional 
distribution  in  the  siting  of  repositories. 
The  Secretary  shaU  use  the  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  in  consider- 
ing sites  to  be  recommended  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

.    (b)  Site  Recommendations  bt  the  Secre- 
tary.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  January  I,  1984.  the 
Secretary  shall  identify  and  recommend  to 
the  President  at  least  three  sites  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  siUtable  for  site 
characterization  for  the  selection  of  the 
first  repository.  Not  later  than  January  1, 
1987,  the  Secretary  shall  Identify  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  at  least  three  ad- 
clitional  sites,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  suitable  for  site  characterization 
for  selection  of  subsequent  repositories.  The 
Secretary  shaU  not  recommend  for  charac- 
terization any  area  of  a  site  used  for  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  pursuant  to  section 
407  that  would  permit  the  physical  integra- 
tion of  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  and  a 
proposed  repository.  Each  recommendation 
of  a  site  shaU  Include  a  detaUed  sUtement 
of  the  basis  for  the  recommendation.  If  the 
Secretary  recommends  a  site  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  in  which  the  site  is  located 
and  the  Tribal  CouncU  of  any  affected 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion and  the  basis  for  such  recommendation. 

(2)  Before  recommending  to  the  President 
any  site  for  characterization,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  site  is  located  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  of  the 
proposed  recommendation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  public  meetings  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  site  to  inform  the  residents  of  the 
area  in  which  the  site  is  located  of  the  pro- 
posed reconunendation  and  to  receive  their 
comments. 

(c)  Presidential  Review  of  Recommended 
Sites.— 

(1)  The  President  shaU  review  each  site 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
submission  of  each  recommendation  for  a 
site,  the  President  in  his  discretion  shall 
either  approve  or  disapprove  the  site,  and 
transmit  his  decision  to  the  Secretary,  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  each 
site  is  located,  and  to  the  Tribal  CouncU  of 
any  affected  Indian  tribe.  If  the  President 
disapproves  any  site,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  another  site  recommendation  within 
sixty  days  after  the  Presidents  disapproval. 
If  the  President  fails  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  site  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph during  such  sixty-day  period,  or 
within  such  period  fails  to  Invoke  his  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (2)  to  delay  the  de- 
termination, the  site  shall  be  considered  to 
be  approved. 
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(2)  The  President  may  delay  for  not  more 
than  six  months  his  decision  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  site 
upon  determining  that  the  Information  pro- 
vided with  the  recommendation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  decision  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  The 
President  may  invoke  his  authority  under 
this  paragraph  by  submitting  written  notice 
to  the  Congress,  within  such  period,  of  his 
intent  to  utilize  the  authority  provided 
under  this  paragraph.  If  the  President  In- 
vokes this  authority  under  this  paragraph 
but  falls  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  site  at 
the  end  of  such  six-month  period,  the  site 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved. 

(d)  Any  activity  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  preliminary  decisionmaking  activity 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt. 
8S3). 

sin  CHARACmiZATIOII 

Sk.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
in  accordance  with  this  section  appropriate 
site  characterization  activities  at  each  site 
approved  under  section  403.  Site  character- 
ization activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852)  only  in  the  manner  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  below. 

(bXl)  Before  proceeding  to  sink  shafts  at 
any  site,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  for  such 
site  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  site  is  located,  and  to 
the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  for  their  review  and  comment— 

(A)  an  environmental  assessment  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regulations  im- 
plementing the  National  EnvlronmenUl 
Policy  Act  of  19«9  (83  Stat.  852)  of  the  site 
characterization  activities  plaiuied  for  such 
site,  and  a  discussion  of  alternative  activities 
for  purposes  of  site  characterization  which 
may  be  undertaken  to  minimize  such  im- 
pacts: 

(B>  a  general  plan  for  site  characterization 
activities  to  be  conducted  at  such  site,  which 
plan  shall  include— 
(1)  a  description  of  the  site: 
(ID  a  description  of  the  site  characteriza- 
tion activities.  Including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  plans  for  any  onslte 
testing  of  radioactive  material  or  nonra- 
dioactive material,  investigation  activities 
that  may  affect  the  ability  of  the  site  to  iso- 
late radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel,  and 
provisions  to  control  likely  adverse,  safety- 
related  Impacts  from  site  characterization 
activities: 

(111)  plans  for  decontaminating  and  decom- 
missioning the  site  If  it  is  determined  un- 
suitable for  application  for  licensing  as  a  re- 
pository and  If  any  radioactive  materials  are 
used  for  site  characterization:  and 

(Iv)  any  other  information  required  by  the 
Commission:  and 

(C)  proposals  describing  the  possible  form 
of  packaging  for  the  waste  material  and 
spent  fuel  that  would  be  emplaced  in  the  re- 
pository. 

(2)  During  the  conduct  of  site  character- 
ization activities  at  a  site,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  site  is  locat- 
ed, and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  activities  and  the  information  devel- 
oped from  such  activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shall  conduct  such  tests 
and  research  and  development  activities  as 
may  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary 
data  for  an  application  for  a  construction 


authorization  by  the  Conunlsslon  for  a  re- 
pository at  the  site  and  for  the  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (83  Stat.  852).  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  in  which  the  site  Is  located,  and 
to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  on  the  tests  conducted  at  a  site  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  and  on  the  informa- 
tion developed  from  such  tests. 

(dKl)  In  conducting  site  characterization 
activities  or  testa  pursuant   to  subsection 

(c)— 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  use  such  radioac- 
tive materials  at  a  site  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  deem  necessary  to  provide 
data  for  the  submission  of  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  for  a  repos- 
itory at  the  site; 

(B)  If  radioactive  materials  are  placed  In  a 
site,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  amount  of 
radioactive  materials  to  that  quantity  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  suiUbillty  of  the  site 
for  a  repository  and  to  provide  data  for  the 
submission  of  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion authorization  for  a  repository  at  the 
site:  and 

(C)  any  radioactive  material  used  or 
placed  on  a  site  shall  be  fully  retrievable. 

(2)  If  characterization  activities  are 
terminated  at  a  site  for  any  reason,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  remove  any  nuclear  waste, 
spent  fuel,  or  other  radioactive  materials  at 
or  in  the  site  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

SITE  A^PHOVAI.  A1»D  COI«PTlH;CnOH 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  recom 
mend  to  the  President  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987.  that  the  President  approve  one 
of  the  three  Initially  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  the  first  repository.  The 
Secretary  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
not  later  than  January   1.   1990.  that  the 
President  approve  one  or  more  additional 
sites  from  all  of  the  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  subsequent  repositories. 
In  making  subsequent  site  recommendations 
and  approvals,  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  shall  consider  the  need 
for  regional  distribution  of  repositories  and 
the  need  to  minimize,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  impacts  and  cost  of  transporting 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high  level  radioac- 
tive waste.  Prior  to  submitting  each  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  for  approval  of 
a  site,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  meet- 
ings In  the  vicinity  of  the  site  to  Inform  the 
resldenU  of  the  area  In  which  the  site  is  lo- 
cated of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
and  to  receive  their  comments.  Any  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to   this   subsection   shall   be   considered   a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  for 
purposes    of    the    National    Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852).  A  final  en- 
vironmental    Impact     statement     prepared 
pursuant    to    the    National    Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1989  (83  Stat.  852),  prepared 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  accompany  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  to  approve 
the  site  for  a  repository.  With  respect  to  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1989  (83  Stat.  852), 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  adequate  consider- 
ation of  the  need  for  a  repository,  the  time 
of  the  initial  availability  of  a  repository,  and 
all  alternatives  to  a  repository  for  the  Isola- 
tion of  spent  fuel  and  solidified  high  level 
radioactive  waste,  and  no  further  consider- 
ation of  such  matters  shall  be  required.  The 
Secretary  need  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  the  first  proposed  facility  those 
sites  recommended  by  January  1,  1984,  by 


the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  403(b) 
and  approved  by  the  President  for  site  char- 
acterization pursuant  to  section  403(c).  The 
Secretary  need  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  subsequent  prop>osed  facilities 
those  sites  recommended  bv  the  Secretary 
by  January  1,  1984.  and  by  January  1,  1987, 
pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  approved  by 
the  President  for  site  characterization  pur- 
suant to  section  403(c).  Preparation  of  the 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, with  coordination  and  conunents  by 
the  Commission  and  other  Interested  agen- 
cies, shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  852)  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
a  site  for.  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
to  construct  and  operate  a  repository:  Pro- 
vided.  That  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  amending  the  National 
Einvlronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt. 
852). 

(b)  The  President  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  within  sixty  days 
after  the  recommendation  Is  submitted.  If 
the  President  disapproves  any  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  another  rec- 
ommendation from  among  the  character- 
ized sites  within  sixty  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's disapproval. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  an  application  for  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  a  repository  at  each  site 
approved  by  the  President  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
approves  a  site  under  subsection  (b).  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  such  li- 
cense application  to  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte  in  which  the  site  is  located  and  to  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  on  which  an  application  is  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (c).  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  on  the  application 
undertaken  through  such  date,  including  a 
description  of— 

( 1 )  major  unresolved  safety  issues,  and  the 
Secretary's  explanation  of  design  and  oper- 
ation plans  for  resolving  such  issues: 

(2)  matters  of  contention  regarding  the 
application:  and 

(3)  any  Conunisslon  actions  regarding  the 
granting  or  denial  of  the  application. 

(e>  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository In  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final  decision  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  first  such  appli- 
cation not  later  than  January  1.  1991.  and 
the  second  such  application  not  later  than 
January  1.  1994.  The  Commission  decision 
approving  the  first  such  application  shall 
limit  the  available  capacity  of  the  first  re- 
pository to  not  more  than  seventy  thousand 
metric  tons  of  heavy  metal  from  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities,  and  such 
quantities  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  as  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  deem  appropriate,  until  such 
time  as  a  second  repiository  is  in  operation. 

(f)  The  Conunisslon  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that— 

( 1 )  the  Commission  need  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  the  first  proposed  facility 
those  sites  recommended  by  January  1. 
1984,  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
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403(b)  and  approved  by  the  President  for 
site  characterization  pursuant  to  section 
403(c). 

(2)  the  Conunisslon  need  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  subsequent  proposed  fa- 
cilities those  sites  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  January  1.  1984.  and  by  January  1. 
1987,  pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  for  site  character- 
ization pursuant  to  section  403(c),  and 

(3)  the  Commission  shall  rely  on  the  envi- 
ronmenUl  Impact  sUtement  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  405(a) 
In  issuing  a  final  decision  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  application  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  Independent  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission,  in  order  to 
minimize  unnecessary  duplication. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary,  the  Commission, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  shall 
take  such  actions  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary, consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  the  environment, 
to  achieve  operational  sUtus  of  a  repository 
licensed  under  section  405(e)  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible. 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION  rACIUTY 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  I. 
1983,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  at  least  one  test  and 
evaluation  facility  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping generically  applicable  packaging,  han- 
dling, and  emplacement  technology  for  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  activities  to 
further  the  demonstration  of  disposal  of 
such  waste  and  spent  fuel.  The  proposal 
shall  Include  site-specific  designs,  specifica- 
tions, and  cost  estimates  adequate  to  solicit 
bids  for  the  construction  of  an  initial  facil- 
ity, and  a  schedule  for  the  construction  of  a 
facility,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
achieving  facility  operation  not  later  than 
January  1,  1988.  The  proposal  shall  also  in- 
clude a  deUiled  plan,  schedule,  and  termina- 
tion date  for  the  generically  applicable  re- 
search and  development  activities  proposed 
to  be  conducted  at  the  test  and  evaluation 
faculty. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  select  an  existing 
research  and  development  site  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  test  and  evaluation  facility. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  select  any  area  of  a 
site  that  the  Secretary  Intends  to  recom- 
mend for  characterization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(b)  that  would  permit  the  physical 
integration  of  the  test  and  evaluation  facili- 
ty and  a  proposed  repository. 

(c)  The  facility  shall  be  designed  to— 

(1)  accept  a  total  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  packages  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel: 

(2)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
to  be  emplaced  in  the  facility: 

(3)  accept  waste  and  spent  fuel  packages 
incorporating  multiple  harrier  design:  and 

(4)  permit  full  retrievability  of  the  waste 
and  spent  fuel  to  be  emplaced  In  the  facili- 
ty. 

(d)  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  shall  transmit  their  comments  on  the 
final  proposal  to  the  Congress  together  with 
the  proposal. 

(e)(1)  Preparation  and  transmittal  of  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  within  the 
meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852),  but  an  envlrorunental  assessment 


prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions implementing  the  National  E^nviron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852) 
shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal  to  accom- 
pany such  transmittal. 

(2)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  facility,  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  shall 
apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
Impact  sUtement  In  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  the  need  for  such 
facility  or  any  alternative  to  the  design  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subsection  (b).  as  may 
have  t>een  amended  by  such  subsequent  con- 
gressional authorization. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  license  by  the  Commission:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  the  Secretary  shall  obUin 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  in  the 
siting,  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  facility. 

NATIONAL  SITE  SURVEY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  United 
SUtes  Geological  Survey  shall  conduct  a  na- 
tional site  survey  program,  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  January  1,  1986,  for  the  pur- 
F)ose  of  identifying  sites  that  may  be  suiU- 
ble  for  site  characterization  for  a  repository 
In  addition  to  those  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  403(b). 

(b)  The  national  site  survey  program  es- 
Ublished  by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
every  SUte  that  may  conUin  accepUble 
sites  for  a  repository.  No  SUte  shall  have 
the  authority  to  refuse  to  participate  In  the 
program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  results  of 
the  national  site  survey  program  esUbllshed 
by  subsection  (a)  In  identifying  and  recom- 
mending sites  for  the  characterization  of 
subsenuent  sites  pursuant  to  section  403(b). 

Sec.  409.  The  Secretary  shall  continue  and 
accelerate  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  investigation  of  alternative 
mesms  and  technologies  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  from 
civilian  nuclear  activities,  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities  of  the  Department,  and  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  activities. 
Such  program  shall  include  examination  of 
various  waste  disposal  options. 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  SecreUry.  consistent 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  401.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  persons  owning  and  operating  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants,  and  with  per- 
sons owning  spent  fuel  or  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  that  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  the  fees  esUblished  by  sec- 
tion 603  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Government,  beginning  at  the  time  when 
one  or  more  federally  owned  and  operated 
repositories  or  monitored,  retrievable  stor- 
age facilities  are  in  operation,  will— 

(1)  take  title  to  the  spent  fuel  and  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  owned  or  generated 
by  such  person, 

(2)  transport  the  spent  fuel  or  high-level 
radioactive  waste  to  a  federally  owned  and 
operated  repository  or  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  and 

(3)  store  or  dispose  of  the  spent  fuel  or 
high-level  radioactive  waste. 

(c)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion by  the  owner  of  st>ent  fuel  of  a  non- 
transferrable  right  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining fuel  resource  less  the  costs  of  recov- 


ery, as  determined  at  the  time  of  recovery- 
T»ie  right  ends  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery:  or 

(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  in  a  repository. 
Sec.  411.  Not  later  than  January  1,  1983, 

the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  a  detailed  management  plan  for  the  ac- 
tions required  by  this  title.  The  plan  shall 
Identify  the  major  program  objectives,  mile- 
stones, decisions  and  critical  path  items  that 
are  required  to  achieve  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  title. 

TITLE  V— LONG-TERM  STORAGE  OF 
HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
AND  SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVIUAN 
NUCLEAR  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  501.  Within  two  year  after  the  date  of 
a  Commission  approval  of  an  application  for 
authorization  to  construct  a  repository  or  a 
facility  for  the  commercial  reprocessing  of 
civilian  spent  fuel,  whichever  first  occurs, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  proposal  for  a  facility  for  the  long-term, 
retrievable,  monitored  storage  of  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
resulting  from  civilian  nuclear  activities. 
The  facility  shall  be  colocated  at  the  site  of 
the  repository  or  reprocessing  facility.  The 
long-term  storage  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel  in  the  facility 
shall  not  constitute  an  alternative  to  the 
disposal  of  such  waste  or  spent  fuel  In  a  re- 
pository. The  facility  shall  be  designed  to— 

(a)  accommodate  spent  fuel  and  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities: 

(b)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
for  the  foreseeable  future: 

(c)  provide  for  the  ready  retrieval  of  any 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste:  and 

(d)  safely  conUin  such  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  so 
long  as  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  main- 
tenance, including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
placement as  necessary,  of  such  facility. 

Sec.  502.  The  proposal  shall  Include— 

(a)  site-specific  designs,  specifications,  and 
cost  estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  initial  facility  which 
will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  long- 
term,  retrievable,  monitored  storage  of 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste:  and 

(b)  a  plan  for  integrating  such  long-term, 
retrievable,  monitored  storage  facility  with 
the  interim  spent  fuel  storj^e  facilities  and 
repositories  authorized  by  titles  III  and  IV 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  503.  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  shall  transmit  their  comments 
on  the  final  proposal  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  the  proposal. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Preparation  and  transmittal 
of  the  proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
within  the  meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  SUt.  852),  but  an  environmental  as- 
sessment prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations  implementing  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of   1969  (83 
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Stat.  852)  shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal 
to  accompany  such  transmittal  based  upon 
available  information  regarding  alternative 
technologies  for  waste  storage. 

(b)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  facility,  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
shall  apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
Impact  statement  in  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  the  need  for  the 
facility,  alternate  sites  for  the  facility,  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  501  of  this  Act  as  may 
have  been  amended  by  such  subsequent 
congressional  authorization. 

(c)  Any  facility  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  SUt.  1233),  except  that  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  application  filed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  Initial  faculty,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  consider  the  need  for  the 
facility,  alternate  sites  for  the  facUity.  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  In  section  501  of  this  Act  bu-  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  licens- 
ing process  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

TITLE  VI— FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 
Skc.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sepa- 
rate account  to  provide  for  costs  directly  re- 
lated to  (1)  the  acquisition,  lease  or  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  Federal  away- 
from-reactor  interim  storage  facilities  for 
spent  fuel  In  accordance  with  title  III  of 
this  Act:  (2)  the  development.  Including  site 
selection  and  characterization,  construction 
and  operation  of  rejjosltories  for  the  dispos- 
al of  such  spent  fuel  or  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities In  accordance  with  title  IV  of  this 
Act;  (3)  the  development,  including  site  se- 
lection, construction  and  operation  of  one  or 
more  test  and  evaluation  facilities  In  accord- 
ance with  title  rv  of  this  Act;  (4)  the  devel- 
opment, including  site  selection  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  for  the  long- 
term  storage  of  spent  fuel  or  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  in  accordance  with 
title  V  of  this  Act;  and  (5)  the  related  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  such  spent  fuel 
or  waste.  Amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 307  or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  any  of  the  purposes 
of  titles  III.  rv.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act,  all 
charges  under  section  303.  receipts  derived 
from  the  sale  of  any  reprocessed  fuel,  all 
fees  collected  under  section  603,  and  the 
pr(x:eeds  from  any  obligations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  602  of  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited Into  the  account. 

(b)  To  the  extent  funds  are  available  and 
In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priations Acts,  the  Secretary  may  draw  on 
such  account  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  III,  rv,  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  construct 
or  acquire  any  major  nuclear  waste  facility 
unless  the  specific  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  initiation  of  such  construction  or  acqui- 
sition is  explicitly  approved  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  may  borrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In 
amounts  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  agree  on  terms,  maturities, 
and  conditions  of  the  obligations,  but  the 
maturities  may  not  be  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  Secretary  may  redeem  the  obli- 
gations before  maturity.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  decide  the  interest  rate 


of  the  obligations  considering  the  average 
market  of  outstanding  markeUble  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
before  the  obligations  are  Issued.  The  Inter- 
est payments  on  such  obligations  may  be  de- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  but  any  interest  payment  so 
deferred  shall  bear  Interest.  Such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  issued  In  amounts  and  at 
prices  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary issued  under  this  section  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
of  the  United  States  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act.  Securities 
may  be  issued  under  that  Act  to  purchase 
obligations  from  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  307  of  this  Act  and  any  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  III,  IV,  V, 
and  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  repaid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  ac- 
count, together  with  interest  until  the  date 
of  repayment  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  on  long-term 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  appropriations  are 
made.  The  Secretary  shall  repay  such  ap- 
propriation together  with  Interest  within 
thirty  years  from  the  time  at  which  such 
appropriations  become  available  for  expend- 
iture after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  no  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  III.  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  unless 
the  amounts  appropriated  are  deposited 
into  the  account  established  In  section 
601(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Invest  In  United 
States  Treasury  instruments  any  surplus 
funds  accruing  In  the  account  established 
by  section  601  herein  and  the  Interest  paid 
on  such  Treasury  instruments  shall  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  such  account. 

Sbc.  803.  (a)  There  ts  hereby  imposed  a 
mandatory  fee  In  the  amount  of  1.0  mil  per 
kilowatt-hour  on  electricity  generated  by  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants  and  sold  on  or 
after  the  date  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  to  be  In- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government  that  are 
specified  In  section  601(a). 

(b)  The  fee  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  collected  by  the  person  owning  and 
operating  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  deposited  in  the  separate 
account  established  by  section  601.  The 
[>erson  owning  and  operating  a  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  who  pays  the  fee  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  spent  fuel, 
which  is  removed  from  the  nuclear  reactor 
of  such  civilian  nuclear  powerplant  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  one  time  fee  per  kilogram 
of  heavy  metal  In  spent  fuel,  or  in  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste.  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  an  average  charge  of  1.0  mil 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity  generated 


by  such  spent  fuel,  or  such  solidified  high- 
level  waste  derived  therefrom,  to  be  collect- 
ed from  any  ijerson  delivering  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  spent  fuel,  or  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  derived  from  spent 
fuel,  which  was  removed  from  a  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  costs  to  be  Incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  long-term  stor- 
age and  permanent  disposal  of  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  si>ent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities.  Such  fee 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the  sepa- 
rate account  established  by  section  601.  In 
paying  such  a  fee.  the  person  delivering 
spent  fuel,  or  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  derived  therefrom,  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  such  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  derived  there- 
from. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for 
the  collection  and  payment  of  the  fees  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(c).  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
the  amount  of  the  fees  established  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  above  to  evaluate  wheth- 
er collection  of  the  fee  will  provide  suffi- 
cient revenues  to  offset  the  costs  as  defined 
In  subsection  (a)  herein.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  determines  that  either  Insuffi- 
cient or  excess  revenues  are  being  collected, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  Congress  for  an  adjustment  of  the 
amount  of  such  fee.  Any  change  in  the  fee 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Congress  and  shall 
only  apply  to  fees  collected  after  any  such 
change. 

(e)  Funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  from  the  collection  of  the  fees 
imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  above 
and  deposited  In  the  separate  account  estab- 
lished by  section  601  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  direct  costs  of  constructing  and  op- 
erating any  away-from-reactor  facility  pur- 
suant to  section  305  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  paid  by  the  one-time  payments  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  303  and  deposited 
in  the  separate  account  established  by  sec- 
tion 601. 

TITLE  VII-STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REPOSITOR- 
IES AND  RETRIEVABLE.  MONITORED 
STORAGE  FACILITIES  FOR  SOUDI- 
FIED  HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  identify 
the-States  with  one  or  more  potentially  ac- 
ceptable sites  for  a  repository  or  for  a  re- 
trievable, monitored  storage  facility  for  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Within  ninety  days  of 
such  identification,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Governor,  the  State  legislature, 
and  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected 
Indian  tribe  in  any  affected  State  of  the  po- 
tentially acceptable  sites  within  such  State. 

(b)  Each  affected  State  and  affected 
Indian  tribe  notified  under  subsection  (a)  as 
having  potentially  acceptable  sites  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  a  process  of 
consultation  and  concurrence,  based  on 
public  health  and  safety  and  environmental 
concerns.  In  all  stages  of  the  planning, 
siting,  development,  construction,  operation, 
and  closure  of  a  repository  or  a  retrievable 
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monitored  storage  facility  that  is  required 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission.  Upon  ( 1 ) 
the  approval  of  a  site  for  site  characteriza- 
tion for  such  a  repository,  (2)  the  designa- 
tion of  a  site  for  such  a  retrievable,  moni- 
tored storage  facility,  or  (3)  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  In  any  af- 
fected SUte  notified  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Secretary,  whichever,  first  occurs,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  each  such  State  and  Indian  tribe 
to  establish  a  cooperative  agreement  under 
which  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  may  exer- 
cise such  right.  Public  participation  In  the 
negotiation  of  such  agreement  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  and  encouraged  by  the  Secretary, 
the  States  and  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Secre- 
tary, In  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
Indian  tribes,  shall  develop  and  publish 
minimum  guidelines  for  public  participation 
in  such  negotiations,  but  the  adequacy  of 
such  guidelines  or  any  failure  to  comply 
with  these  guidelines  shall  not  be  a  basis  for 
Judicial  review. 

(c)  The  cooperative  agreement  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  Information,  the  uti- 
lization of  available  expertise,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  permitting  procedures,  Joint  project 
review,  and  the  formulation  of  Joint  surveil- 
lance and  monitoring  arrangements  to  carry 
out  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws.  The 
cooperative  agreement  also  shall  Include  a 
detailed  plan  or  schedule  of  milestones,  de- 
cision poInU  and  opportunities  for  State  or 
tribal  review  and  objection.  Such  coopera- 
tive agreement  shall  provide  procedures  for 
negotiating  and  resolving  objections  of  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  in  any  stage  of  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
operation,  or  closure  of  such  a  facility 
within  the  State.  The  cooperative  agree- 
ment shall  also  provide  for  compensation  to 
the  State  or  Indian  tribe  f or  ( 1 )  the  cost  of 
State  or  Indian  tribe  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  facility.  Including  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  necessary  independent  tech- 
nical and  licensing  Information,  and  (2)  Im- 
pacts caused  by  the  siting,  development, 
construction,  and  operation  of  a  repository 
or  a  retrievable,  monitored  storage  facility. 
Further,  the  cooperative  agreement  shall 
provide  a  method  for  determining  the  ap- 
propriateness and  amount  of  any  royalty  or 
assessment  to  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  for 
the  use  of  Its  property,  location  or  other 
natural  resource.  Payments  for  any  compen- 
sation, royalty  or  assessment  to  a  State  or 
Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  a  cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriations  Acts  and  shall  be 
made  solely  from  the  fund  esUbllshed 
under  section  601.  The  terms  of  any  cooper- 
ative agreement  shall  not  affect  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission's  authority  under 
existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence" means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (A)  keeps  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  tribe  fully  and  currently  Informed 
about  the  aspects  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety,  (B)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  the  State  or 
affected  Indian  tribe  with  regard  to  such  as- 
pects of  the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and 
(C)  works  diligently  and  cooperatively  to  re- 
solve, through  arbitration  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and  ob- 
jections. The  process  of  consultation  and 
concurrence  shaU  not  Include  the  grant  of  a 
right  to  any  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  to  exercise 


an  absolute  veto  of  any  aspect  of  the  plan- 
ning, siting,  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  SUte  or  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe  shall  seek  to  conclude  the 
agreement  required  by  subsection  (b)  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation under  section  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually  there- 
after on  the  sUtus  of  the  agreement  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c).  Any  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  sUtus  of  negotiations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  the  agreement 
under  subsection  (c)  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  accompanied  by  comments  solicited  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  SUte  or  affected 
Indian  tribe. 

(fKl)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  SUte  legislature,  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  In  an 
affected  SUte  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
submitting  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  authorization  to  construct  a  reposi- 
tory or  retrelvable.  monitored  storage 
facility  of  the  Secretary's  Intention  to  file 
such  application. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  after  the  Governor  or  an 
affected  Indian  tribe  has  received  the  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (1),  but  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  no- 
tifies the  Secretary  In  writing  of  objections 
to  the  proposed  repository  or  retrievable, 
monitored  storage  facility,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  transmit  such  objections  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  If  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  has 
filed  objections  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  shall  not  submit 
such  an  application  and  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther site-specific  activities  on  the  proposed 
repository  or  retrievable,  monitored  storage 
facility  if  during  the  sixty-day  period  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  submittal  to  Con- 
gress of  the  objections,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
703  sUtlng  In  substance  that  the  proposal 
for  the  repository  or  retrievable,  monitored 
storage  facUity  does  not  sufficiently  address 
SUte  or  tribal  concerns  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  facility. 

Sec.  702.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  compuUtion  of  any  period  of 
time  In  which  Congress  is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion. 

(b)  Sections  702  through  706  of  this  Act 
are  enacted  by  Congress  ( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of 
the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolu- 
tions described  by  section  703  of  this  Act; 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and  (2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That 
the  believes  that  the  proposed 


development  of  a  repository  or  retrievable, 
monitored    storage    facility    at 
within  the  SUte  of  .  which  Is 

the  basis  of  objections  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
on  .19    does   not  sufficiently   ad- 

dress SUte  or  tribal  concerns  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  apply  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  an  authorization  to 
construct  such  repository  or  retrievable, 
monitored  storage  facility,  the  blank  spaces 
therein  being  appropriately  filled. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of 
session  following  the  day  on  which  objec- 
tions by  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate  under  section  601(f),  a  resolu- 
tion, as  defined  In  section  703,  shall  be  in- 
troduced (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
report  Is  referred,  or  by  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  by  such  chair- 
man; and  shall  be  Introduced  (by  request)  in 
the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  the  report  is  referred,  or  by  a 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate  designat- 
ed by  such  chairman. 

(b)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
facility  which  Is  the  basis  of  such  objections 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  (and  all  reso- 
lutions with  respect  to  the  same  report  shall 
be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  committee  shall  make  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives or  the  Senate,  respectively,  within 
forty-five  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  date  of  such 
resolution's  introduction. 

Sec.  705.  If  the  committee  to  which  is  re- 
ferred a  resolution  Introduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  604  (or.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  resolution,  the  first  resolu- 
tion Introduced  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
facility  which  is  the  basis  of  such  objec- 
tions) has  not  reported  such  resolution  or 
identical  resolution  at  the  end  of  forty-five 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  its  introduction,  such  committee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution  and 
such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  of  the  House  Involved. 

Sec.  706.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged 
(under  section  705)  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution  described  in  section 
705,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any 
Member  of  the  respective  House  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debaUble.  The  motion  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  ijost- 
pone.  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  is  agreed  to.  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  House  until  disposed 
of. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolutioi;!,  and  on  all 
debaUble  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  individuals  favoring  and  in- 
dividuals opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  In  order  and  not 
debaUble.  An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to 
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postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

(c)  Inunediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  facility  which  Is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  and  a  single  quorum  caU  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  If  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  approval  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  facility  which  is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Sk.  707.  In  considering  any  objections  by 
a  State  or  Indian  tribe  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Con- 
gress may  obtain  the  views  and  comments  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
such  objections.  The  provision  of  views  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  construed  as 
binding  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any 
licensing  action  pertaining  to  the  facility 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  objections. 

Sbc.  708.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
constitute  the  exclusive  rights  of  participa- 
tion by  an  affected  State  or  Indian  tribe  In 
the  planning,  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  a  repository  or  a  re- 
trievable, monitored  storage  facility  that  is 
required  to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  recognized  right  of  any 
SUte  or  Indian  tribe  under  existing  law 
with  respect  to  such  a  repository  or  retrieva- 
ble, monitored  storage  facility.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  abrogate  all  previous 
agreements  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  any  affected  State  or  Indian  tribe 
regarding  the  rights  of  participation  by  the 
SUte  or  tribe  In  the  planning,  siting,  devel- 
opment, construction,  operation  and  closure 
of  such  facilities. 
TITLE  VIII— PERMANENT  DISPOSAL  OP 

HIGH-LEVEL    RADIOACTIVE    WASTE 

FROM    ATOMIC    ENERGY    DEFENSE 

ACTIVITIES 

Sxc.  801.  (a)  The  President  shaU  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  January  31.  1983.  a 
report  which  sets  forth  his  plans  for  the 
permanent  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  resulting  from  atomic  energy  defense 
activities. 

(b)  The  report  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  for  each  State  in  which  such 
waste  is  stored  in  Interim  storage  facilities 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  specific  estimates  of  planned  expendi- 
tures for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years 
and  general  estimates  of  planned  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  years  after  such  five 
years  necessary  to  achieve  the  permanent 
disposal  of  such  waste:  and 

(2)  a  thorough  and  detailed  program  man- 
agement plan,  including  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  an  explicit  schedule  for  decisions  re- 
garding the  further  processing  and  perma- 
nent disposal  of  such  waste; 

<B)  a  description  of  the  amount  of  dispos- 
al capacity  and  the  number  of  facilities 
likely  to  be  required  to  achieve  such  perma- 
nent disposal:  and 

(C)  identification  of  all  major  program  ob- 
jectives, milestones,  key  events,  and  critical 
path  items. 


(c)  The  President,  in  preparing  the  report, 
shall  consider  the  cost,  efficiency,  health 
and  safety,  regulatory,  transportation,  and 
public  acceptability  advantages  of  using  dis- 
posal capacity  at  one  or  more  of  the  reposi- 
tories to  be  developed  pursuant  to  title  IV  of 
this  Act  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  resulting  from 
atomic  energy  defense  activities.  Unless  the 
President  determines  that  national  security 
needs  require  the  development  of  a  reposi- 
tory for  the  use  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
only,  and  that  such  needs  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  unified  disposal  system  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  both  civil- 
ian nuclear  activities  and  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed 
promptly  with  arrangements  for  the  use  of 
one  or  more  of  the  repositories  to  be  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  title  rv  as  part  of  a  unified 
disposal  system.  Such  surangements  shall 
include  the  allocation  of  costs  of  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  the  repository 
or  repositories  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  separate  account  established 
by  section  601. 

(d)  If  the  President  determines  that  na- 
tional sectirity  needs  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a  repository  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  only,  the  facility 
shall  (1)  comply  with  the  guidelines  to  be 
developed  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this 
Act,  (2)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
202(4)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  1233),  and  (3)  comply  with  all 
requirements  of  the  Commission  for  the 
siting,  development,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  a  repository. 

And  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 
On  page  63,  line  5,  strike  "(a)": 
On  page  63,  strike  line  9,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  17: 
On  page  121,  line  6,  strike  "(a)": 
On  page  121.  strike  line  10,  through  and 
including  line  22.  and  insert  the  following: 

Sbc.  203.  Section  55  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Before  any 
action  is  taken  under  this  section  to  pur- 
chase, take,  requisition,  condemn,  or  acquire 
special  nuclear  material  from  the  commer- 
cial sector  for  use  for  defense  purposes,  the 
President  shall  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
such  action  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States.". 

On  page  186,  strike  line  18,  through  and 
Including  page  189.  line  II. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  and  with  a  special  pride 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Conunlttee.  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  bringing  to  the 
Senate  S.  1662.  the  National  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981.  Shortly,  the 
Senate  will  consider  printed  amend- 
ment No.  1350  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute reflecting  the  actions  of  the 
three  conunittees  in  considering  this 
legislation.  I  am  most  privileged  to 
have  proposed  this  amendment  for 
myself  and  Senators  Dobcenici,  Staf- 
ford, Simpson,  Towkr,  Warner,  Jack- 
son. Johnston.  Cannon,  Hart,  and 
Randolph.  Differing  versions  of  S. 
1662  have  been  reported  by  the  Com- 


mittees on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  Armed  Services.  On  April 
1.  we  IntrcKluced  a  compromise  text  In 
the  form  of  a  substitute  (amendment 
No.  1350).  which  we  Intend  to  offer  at 
the  time  the  Senate  commences  con- 
sideration of  S.  1662.  This  compromise 
text  represents  our  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  three  committee's  recommenda- 
tions on  S.  1662. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  substi- 
tute we  are  presenting  today  repre- 
sents the  collective  judgment  for  all 
the  cosponsors  representing  them- 
selves and  their  respective  committees 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with  regards 
to  the  appropriate  and  necessary  nu- 
clear waste  policy  for  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  this  action  de- 
serves special  note  in  that  these  three 
committees  have  been  working  for  the 
past  three  Congresses  to  fashion  just 
such  a  consensus  piece  of  legislation. 
Such  legislation  must  deal  with  this 
most  critical  and  serious  national  issue 
in  the  areas  of  both  national  energy 
policy  and  national  environmental 
policy  to  assure  the  predictable  and 
long-term  viability  of  the  nuclear 
power  option  for  this  Nation,  and 
Indeed  for  the  free  world. 

I  commend  each  of  my  colleagues 
with  whom  I  am  a  cosponsor  today 
and  all  of  those  who  have  assisted  and 
contributed  to  the  efforts  in  reaching 
this  action.  Hopefully,  the  spirit  of 
good  faith,  accommodation,  and 
conciliation  required  to  achieve  the 
common  goal  represented  by  the  total- 
ity of  this  substitute  will  engender  a 
special  spirit  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
House,  and  In  the  administration  to 
expedite  and  facilitate  enactment  fi- 
nally of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
waste  policy  and  program  for  America 
in  the  months  immediately  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  review  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
promise text  and  to  relate  them  to 
similar  provisions  in  the  bill  S.  2189. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  the  96th  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  7.  Due  to  the  short  time  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  that  Congress  we 
were  unable  to  complete  negotiations 
with  the  House  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
versions  of  the  bill.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port for  this  compromise  text  too.  and 
for  the  prompt  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  truly 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  disposition  of  the 
large  and  varied  quantities  of  nuclear 
waste  existing  today  In  the  United 
States  and  nuclear  wastes  which  will 
be  created  In  the  years  and  decades 
ahead.  The  bill  includes  aggressive  and 
predictable  action  in  several  major 
programmatic  areas. 

An  interim  spent  fuels  storage  pro- 
gram, which  would  maximize  the  ex- 
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istlng  at-reactor  storage  capacity, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  all  of 
the  necessary  elements  for  alternative 
storage  for  spent  fuel.  Including  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  would 
be  Immediately  implemented  under 
title  III  of  the  bill. 

Recognizing  that  changes  in  Federal 
policy  over  the  past  decade  have  led  to 
the  disruption  of  utility  planning  for 
the  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  prior 
to  its  disposal,  the  compromise  text 
provides  a  firm  national  policy  for 
spent  fuel  storage,  with  clear  guide- 
lines for  future  utility  plarming.  Utili- 
ties would  bear  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  providing  interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  and  would  be  obligated  to 
maximize  the  use  of  storage  at  exist- 
ing reactor  sites  using  a  variety  of 
means  specified  in  the  bill.  Provisions 
of  the  compromise  text  would  help  ex- 
pedite regulatory  procedures  which 
might  otherwise  delay  expansion  of  at- 
reactor  storage.  However,  the  compro- 
mise text  also  provides  for  those  limit- 
ed circumstances  where  a  utility  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate 
spent  fuel  storage  capacity  faces  dis- 
ruptions in  the  orderly  operation  of  its 
nuclear  powerplant.  In  that  circum- 
stance the  Secretary  of  Energy  could 
provide  storage  at  a  federsdly  operated 
away-from-reactor  facility.  The  costs 
of  spent  fuel  transportation,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  decommis- 
sioning of  the  facility  would  be  borne 
by  the  utilities  using  it.  The  total  ca- 
pacity of  such  a  Federal  facility  would 
be  strictly  limited  to  2.800  metric  tons 
of  spent  fuel,  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  projected  need  in  the  year  2000, 
and  only  those  utilities  that  face  dis- 
ruption In  the  operation  of  their  nu- 
clear plants  would  be  allowed  to  use 
the  Federal  facility.  This  "last  resort" 
Federal  option,  totally  paid  for  by  its 
users,  is  not  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  comparable  provision  in 
the  Senate-passed  S.  2189  had  author- 
ized a  Federal  AFR  storage  program 
also,  but  without  any  specific  limit  on 
AFR  or  burden  of  responsibility  on 
the  utUities. 

The  interim  spent  fuel  provisions 
would  Include  a  streamlined  regula- 
tory process  In  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  support  both  increased 
at-reactor  storage  and  necessary  away- 
from-reactor  facility  availability  on  a 
timely  basis.  The  combination  of  these 
several  initiatives  and  the  interim 
spent  fuel  program  would  Insure  pre- 
dictable and  timely  measures  neces- 
sary to  keep  America's  nuclear  power- 
plants  In  full  operation  without  any 
threat  of  reduced  operations  or  shut- 
down because  of  a  failure  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  for  Inter- 
im spent  fuel  management. 

In  a  similarly  aggressive  manner,  the 
bill  includes  in  title  IV  a  much  acceler- 
ated program  for  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  commercial  high-level  waste  and 
spent  fuel  elements  in  mined  geologic 


repositories.  The  objective  of  this 
much  accelerated  geologic  disposal 
program  would  be  to  begin  In  the  1989 
time  frame  this  Nation's  first  commer- 
cial geologic  repository  for  high-level 
waste. 

Title  rv  of  the  compromise  text  pro- 
vides a  schedule  for  the  establishment 
of  repositories  for  the  permanent  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste,  together  with  a 
realistic  and  workable  schedule  for 
their  siting  and  construction.  The 
deadlines  set  out  In  S.  1662  as  original- 
ly introduced  have  been  extended  in 
the  compromise  text  to  take  into  ac- 
count testimony  received  on  the  sched- 
ule. The  compromise  text  also  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish 
criteria  for  siting  repositories  which 
must  Include,  among  others,  factors 
pertaining  to  geologic  criteria,  the  lo- 
cation of  valuable  natural  resources, 
and  proximity  to  population.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  apply 
those  criteria  to  any  site  being  consid- 
ered for  a  repository. 

The  specific  provisions  within  this 
part  of  the  bill  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary actions  for  all  Federal  agencies  to 
support  the  1989  objective.  Additional- 
ly, this  part  of  the  bill  would  establish 
a  program  for  having  at  least  one  test 
and  evaluation  facility  In  full  oper- 
ation prior  to  1988  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary Information  to  support  the  geo- 
logic repository  program.  Also,  for  the 
first  time,  the  bill  would  create  a  man- 
datory national  site  survey  program  to 
identify  acceptable  sites  to  provide  for 
additional  geologic  repositories  which 
might  be  sited  on  various  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

While  the  combination  of  the  Inter- 
im spent  fuel  storage  program  and  the 
geologic  disposal  program  should  con- 
ceptually provide  two  direct  steps,  one 
following  the  other,  to  a  final  disposi- 
tion of  high-level  waste  and  spent  fuel, 
the  bill  Incorporates  In  title  V  the 
Senate-passed  proposal  for  a  third,  po- 
tentially necessary,  program  to  be  se- 
quenced between  interim  spent  fuel 
storage  on  the  one  hand,  and  ultimate 
geologic  disposal,  on  the  other  hand  in 
the  form  of  a  retrievable  monitored 
storage  facility  progrsun. 

This  program  would  require  the  ini- 
tial efforts  necessary  to  prepare  for 
congressional  consideration  in  the 
next  Congress  of  a  retrievable  moni- 
tored storage  facility  proposal  as  an 
intermediate  step  or  phase  In  the 
event  that  there  are  any  unforeseen 
time  delays  because  of  Institutional  or 
technical  difficulties  in  the  geologic 
disposal  program. 

The  compromise  text  requires  the 
Secretary  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  proposal  for  one  or  more  facili- 
ties which  could  provide  for  long-term 
storage  of  spent  fuel  or  high-level 
waste  in  a  way  which  permits  continu- 
ous monitoring  and  maintenance  and 
ready  retrieval  of  the  waste.  The  pro- 
posal would  Include  a  plan  for  Inte- 


grating the  operation  of  such  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  (MRS)  facili- 
ties into  that  of  the  repository  and  in- 
terim spent  fuel  storage  facilities  au- 
thorized in  the  bill.  Title  V  of  S.  1662 
consists  of  provisions  very  similar  to 
the  MRS  provisions  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  S.  2189.  Before  any  MRS  fa- 
cilities could  be  built,  subsequent  con- 
gressional action  would  be  required. 

The  retrievable  monitored  storage 
program  would  be  the  extra  insurance 
under  this  bill  to  give  complete  confi- 
dence to  the  American  people  that  nu- 
clear wastes  will  be  properly  managed 
in  the  event  of  any  foreseeable  circum- 
stances in  the  future.  That  approach 
of  total  confidence  underlies  the 
entire  bill  and  is  Intended  to  Insure 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  valid 
question  raised  with  regard  to  that 
complete  confidence. 

The  bill  Includes  several  new  or 
modified  concepts  from  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  the  last  Congress. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  those 
Is  the  proposal  in  title  VI  for  an  as- 
sured full-cost  recovery  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  nuclear-power-sup- 
plied ratepayers  for  the  nuclear  waste 
programs  included  in  the  bill.  By  es- 
tablishing a  mandatory  1-mll-per-kllo- 
watt-hour  user's  fee  on  nuclear  gener- 
ated electricity,  this  blU  for  the  first 
time  would  provide  a  direct  financial 
linkage  between  the  beneficiaries  of 
nuclear  pHjwer  and  the  cost  for  interim 
management  and  ultimate  disposal  for 
nuclear  wastes. 

•ntle  VI.  provides  for  a  fee.  initially 
set  at  1  mil  per  kilowatt-hour,  which 
would  be  charged  on  the  production  of 
electricity  from  nuclear  powerplants. 
Receipts  from  this  fee  would  be  placed 
In  a  separate  account  In  the  Treasury 
established  solely  for  this  purpose  and 
would  then  be  appropriated  for  the 
waste  program  on  an  aiuiual  basis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  this  fee  Is  adequate  to  cover  the 
costs  of  this  legislation  well  Into  the 
1990's.  However,  the  bill  requires  that 
the  adequacy  of  the  fee  be  reviewed  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  the  fee  could  be 
modified  in  the  future  if  receipts  fell 
below  costs  of  the  program. 

This  funding  mechanism  would  pro- 
vide an  assured  source  of  funds  to 
carry  out  the  programs  and  would 
eliminate  not  only  annual  budgetary 
perturbations  in  an  evermore  con- 
strained Federal  budget,  but  the  too 
often  repeated  shifts  of  policy  direc- 
tion under  succeeding  administrations. 
The  nuclear  waste  policy,  programs 
and  required  financing  would  be  statu- 
torily fixed  and  quite  predictable 
under  tnis  approach. 

One  of  the  more  challenging  issues 
which  the  Congress  has  confronted  in 
attempting  to  develop  such  compre- 
hensive legislative  proposals  for  nucle- 
ar waste  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  question  of  State  participation  in 
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the  siting,  development,  construction, 
and  operation  of  interim  storage  facili- 
ties and  geologic  repositories  for  nucle- 
ar waste.  This  bill  incorporates  a  modi- 
fication of  the  formulation  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  which 
was  the  subject  of  Intense  negotiation 
with  various  parties  over  the  past 
year. 

The  bill  incorporates  a  combination 
of  the  so-called  consultation  and  con- 
currence methodology  developed  and 
enacted,  and  now  in  practice  for  the 
waste  isolation  pilot  project  in  New 
Mexico  pursuant  to  sUtutory  provi- 
sions, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State- 
congressional  approach  adopted  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  of  last  Congress  and 
negotiated  at  length  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties.  The  formulation  In  this 
bill  should  insure,  we  sincerely  hope, 
the  best  of  the  available  methods  re- 
flecting our  national  experience  in  this 
area  In  the  past  several  years. 

Title  VII  of  the  compromise  text 
provides  for  the  participation  of  States 
and  Indian  tribes  In  the  development 
of  a  repository  or  a  monltored-retrlev- 
able  storage  facility.  The  affected  par- 
ties would  enter  Into  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  under  which 
their  rights  of  "consultation  and  con- 
currence" would  be  exercised.  Differ- 
ences over  health  and  safety  Issues  be- 
tween the  State  or  Indian  tribe  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  be 
open  to  negotiation  and  arbitration. 
Funding  for  Independent  technical 
analysis  and  compensation  for  the  ef- 
fects of  the  facility  would  adso  be  pro- 
vided under  this  cooperative  agree- 
ment. At  the  time  that  the  Secretary 
was  prepared  to  request  a  construction 
authorization  from  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  (NRC),  the  affect- 
ed State  or  Indian  tribe  would  be  given 
the  right  to  have  any  outstanding  ob- 
jections over  the  proposed  facility  be 
considered  by  the  Congress.  If  either 
House  were  to  agree  that  the  State  or 
tribe's  objections  had  not  been  proper- 
ly addressed,  the  Secretary  could  not 
submit  his  request  to  the  NRC,  there- 
by stopping  further  development  of 
the  facility.  Those  rights  for  State 
participation  would  be  extended  to 
both  civilian  facilities  and  licensed  de- 
fense facilities.  The  comparable  provi- 
sion passed  by  the  Senate  (S.  2189) 
had  the  same  opportxmlty  for  congres- 
sional review  of  State  or  tribal  objec- 
tions with  civilian  facilities,  but  pro- 
vided a  more  restricted  opportunity 
for  congressional  review  of  objections 
to  defense  facilities. 

I  believe  that  these  elements  of  the 
compromise  text  are  essential  to  a  bal- 
anc€^d  and  adequate  nuclear  waste 
policy.  The  overriding  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  is  clear.  In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation,  a  Federal  program  for  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  would  proceed, 
but  It  would  do  so  without  clear  guide- 


lines for  utility  planning;  without  a  re- 
quirement for  detailed  controls  on  the 
selection  and  development  of  sites  for 
geologic  repositories;  without  a  mecha- 
nism for  user  financing  and  a  proce- 
dure for  substantive  State  participa- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  urge  your  sup- 
port for  the  compromise  text  of  S. 
1662.  and  for  prompt  Senate  action  on 
this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  minute 
to  comment  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  my  home  State  of  Idaho  on 
this  bill.  The  good  people  of  Idaho 
have  been  waiting  for  many,  many 
long  years  for  a  predictable,  near-term 
conclusion  to  the  nuclear  waste  is^ue 
and  the  management  of  nuclear 
wastes  which  have  accumulated  over 
the  past  three  decades  In  our  State. 

Our  people  have  waited  through 
those  many  long  years  with  great  pa- 
tience, while  meanwhile  continuing  to 
support  enthusiastically  efforts  In 
Idaho  In  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram, the  naval  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram, and  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
research  and  development  program. 

Candidly,  our  people  in  Idaho  have 
been  promised  more  than  once  by  vari- 
ous Federal  officials  a  near-term  solu- 
tion to  our  waste  management  con- 
cerns. While  the  patience  of  our 
people  may  have  been  tested  over 
time,  and  sorely  tested  in  the  last  ad- 
mlnsitratlon.  the  aggressive  programs 
already  proposed  by  this  administra- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  give  the  people  of  Idaho  great 
comfort  and  great  confidence  at  long 
last  that  the  nuclear  waste  issue  will 
be  addressed  constructively,  positively, 
and  successfully. 

At  long  last,  action  by  a  seriously 
committed  and  concerned  Congress 
will  forge  exactly  the  kind  of  partner- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needed  to  Insure  swift  and  re- 
sponsible action  on  the  nuclear  waste 
issue.  I  am  compelled  to  commend  the 
people  of  my  State  for  their  continued 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  issue.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  Congress  will 
mark  a  successful  and  more  than  ac- 
ceptable conclusion  to  their  long  wait 
for  promised  Federal  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  again,  I 
thank  and  commend  my  colleagues 
who  are  cosponsors.  I  believe  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation believe  that  these  provisions 
carefully  balance  the  constitutional, 
equitable,  legal,  and  practical  interests 
of  the  several  parties  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels  with  legitimate 
interests  in  these  facility  matters.  I 
would  hope  that  these  provisions  will 
receive  the  most  serious  and  thought- 
ful consideration  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  also  in  the  House,  in 
the  administration,  the  several  States 
and  in  the  various  elements  of  the  nu- 
clear industry. 


We  are  ready,  anxious,  and  willing  to 
work  with  all  of  these  parties  to  fash- 
ion a  consensus  approach  to  this  most 
essential  and  important  aspect  of  nu- 
clear waste  management  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  this  bill.  Three  committees 
of  this  Senate— the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee,  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee- 
have  now  considered  this  legislation 
and  have  agreed  to  a  compromise  text 
to  be  put  before  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. I  strongly  support  this 
compromise  text  as  a  reasonable  basis 
for  Senate  consideration  of  this  vital 
legislation.  In  most  areas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  this  compromise 
text  represents  a  fair  balance  of  the 
competing  views  and  Interests  of  the 
three  committees.  However,  there  Is 
one  area— the  lack  of  a  provision  ad- 
dressing the  permanent  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  wastes  from 
atomic  energy  defense  activities- In 
which  I  believe  the  compromise  text  Is 
deficient.  Therefore.  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  address  this  significant  ele- 
ment of  our  nuclear  waste  disposal 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  es- 
sential features  of  the  compromise 
text  that  I  would  wish  to  mention 
briefly.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  treat- 
ment of  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  commercial  nuclear  powerplants. 
Title  III  of  the  compromise  provision 
establishes  a  firm,  and  I  believe,  ap- 
propriate national  policy  for  the  inter- 
im storage  of  spent  fuel.  Under  this 
policy,  the  utility  operators  of  nuclear 
powerplants  bear  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  at  the  sites  of  their  nuclear 
plants.  This  places  a  significant,  but 
appropriate,  burden  on  the  utilities  to 
do  everything  possible  to  assure  suffi- 
cient onslte  storage  capacity  through  a 
variety  of  measures  specified  in  the 
legislation.  These  measures  include  re- 
racking,  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
between  reactors  within  the  same  util- 
ity system,  and  the  use  of  new  technol- 
ogies such  as  dry  storage  and  the  use 
of  storage  casks. 

In  order  to  assist  the  utilities  In  car- 
rying out  this  responsibility,  the  legis- 
lation contairis  measures  to  expedite 
the  necessary  regulatory  approvals 
from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  these  various  means  of  ex- 
panding onslte  storage  at  reactor  sites. 
These  expedited  licensing  procedures 
in  themselves  represent  an  Important 
step  toward  reforming  this  aspect  of 
NRC's  licensing  process,  while  at  the 
same  time  Incorporating  Important 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  is  protected  In  these 
spent  fuel  storage  expansion  efforts. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  use  of  new  technologies  such  as 
dry  storage  and  casks,  and  about  the 
expedited  licensing  procedures  that  we 
have  built  Into  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  hold  real  promise  for 
the  utilities'  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  a  large  share  of  the  spent  fuel 
storage  problem  In  the  coming  years. 
But  as  promising  as  these  options  are, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  repre- 
sent the  only  answer  to  the  spent  fuel 
storage  problem.  For  this  reason,  I 
strongly  support  the  second  element 
of  the  national  spent  fuel  storage 
policy  contained  in  the  blU— the  last 
resort  Federal  away  from  reactor,  or 
AFR,  provision.  Under  this  element  of 
the  legislation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  responsibility  for 
providing  a  limited  amount  of  Federal 
AFR  storage  capacity  to  insure  that 
the  operation  of  no  nuclear  power- 
plant  In  this  country  Is  disrupted  due 
to  Inadequate  spent  fuel  storage  ca- 
pacity. This  Federal  AFR  authority 
under  the  bill  Is  limited  to  a  last  resort 
option  In  several  Important  ways. 
First,  the  bill  provides  that  no  more 
that  2,800  metric  tons  of  storage  ca- 
pacity can  be  built  or  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  the 
amount  of  additional  of fsite  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  that  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  maintains  Is 
needed  by  the  year  1990  In  order  to 
maintain  a  full  core  reserve  storage  ca- 
pability at  each  operating  reactor  site. 

Second,  the  bill  prohibits  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  from  building  or 
acquiring  an  AFR,  from  entering  Into 
contracts  with  a  utility  to  take  the 
utility's  spent  fuel,  unless  the  DOE 
can  determine  that  the  utility  cannot, 
by  using  the  previously  described 
onslte  storage  options,  maintain  a  full 
core  reserve  storage  capability.  Absent 
this  key  determination.  DOE  may  not 
build  or  purchase  a  facility  for  use  as 
an  AFR,  and  may  not  agree  to  take  a 
utility's  spent  fuel  for  storage.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  that  It  Is  worthwhile 
to  note  that  the  committees  received 
testimony  on  the  serious  economic 
impact  and  the  disruption  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plant  that  would  result 
from  the  loss  of  a  full  core  reserve 
storage  capacity.  Even  though  this 
may  not  be  a  safety  requirement,  the 
loss  of  a  full  core  reserve  storage  capa- 
bility would  result  in  costly  delays  in 
the  necessary  maintenance  and  Inspec- 
tions of  these  plants.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  it  has  been  the  changing 
policies  of  this  Government  that  have 
contributed  to  our  growing  spent  fuel 
storage  problem,  I  believe  that  there  is 
an  appropriate,  but  carefully  limited. 
Federal  role  in  providing  a  last  resort 
spent  fuel  storage  backup. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  only  add  here 
that  any  Federal  role  in  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  should  be  fully 
paid  for  by  the  utilities  that  use  this 
service.  The  bill  assures  this  by  impos- 


ing a  one-time  fee  for  storage  services 
with  the  stated  direction  to  achieve 
full  cost  recovery,  and  by  making 
available  the  resources  of  the  perma- 
nent waste  dlsi>osal  fund  established 
by  title  VI  of  the  bill  to  cover  the  Ini- 
tial costs  of  the  Federal  APR  until  the 
one-time  charges  are  received,  and  to 
cover  any  shortfall  that  might  exist 
between  the  one-time  fees  and  the 
total  costs  of  the  Federal  AFR  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  aintlcipate  a 
bit.  I  am  advised  that  several  of  our 
colleagues  may  offer  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  even  the  very  limited  Feder- 
al AFR  role  that  is  Included  in  this 
bill.  Some  of  them  have  facilities  lo- 
cated In  their  States  that  could  be 
used  as  a  Federal  AFR.  and  their  re- 
luctance to  have  such  a  facility  located 
within  their  States  is  certainly  under- 
standable. Others  are  concerned  about 
the  Federal  role,  however  limited.  In 
providing  spent  fuel  storage  for  the 
electric  utUltles.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
the  provisions  in  this  bill,  and  particu- 
larly those  defining  the  last  resort 
nature  of  the  Federal  APR  role,  very 
carefully.  I  believe  that  they  represent 
a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
Federal  AFR  provisions  that  the 
Senate  adopted  overwhelmingly  2 
years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
an  appropriate  and  restrained  Federal 
response  to  the  spent  fuel  storage 
problem  that  we  are  now  facing.  Only 
recently,  the  NRC  notified  the  Con- 
gress that  they  viewed  the  need  for  an 
additional  13,000  to  22.000  metric  tons 
of  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  as  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  our  spent  fuel  storage 
problem.  NRC  also  noted  that  some 
nuclear  powerplants  will  need  storage 
capacity  outside  of  their  reactor  basins 
as  early  as  1986,  and  that  IS  to  20  re- 
actor sites  may  require  additional  stor- 
age capacity  by  1990  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  fixll  core  reserve  capacity.  I  be- 
lieve these  figures  demonstrate  both 
the  urgent  need  for  a  limited  Federal 
backup  on  spent  fuel  storage,  and  the 
truly  limited  nature  of  the  Federal 
AFR  role  that  Is  Included  In  this  bill.  I 
would  argue  that  these  provisions  in 
the  bill  are  an  appropriate  and  moder- 
ate response  to  a  potentially  serious 
problem,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  position  of  the 
committees  on  this  element  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  key  element 
In  the  bin  Is  the  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  at  least  two  geologic  re- 
positories, to  be  located  on  a  regional 
basis,  for  the  permanent  disposal  of 
spent  fuel  and  civilian  nuclear  waste. 
Mr.  President,  in  past  years,  our  nucle- 
ar waste  management  program  has 
lacked  a  clearly  defined  goal  and  a 
plan  for  achieving  that  goal.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  program  has  undergone 
major  shifts  in  emphasis  and  direc- 


tion; the  activities  of  the  various  agen- 
cies involved  have  been  uncoordinated, 
often  working  at  cross-purposes;  alter- 
natives have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered; decisions  have  been  made  based 
upon  inadequate  information,  and 
public  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
achieve  a  safe  and  timely  solution  to 
this  problem  has  been  eroded— or  may 
be  nil.  This  bill  would  remedy  tLls  de- 
ficiency by  establishing  a  firm  objec- 
tive and  a  framework  for  reaching  in- 
formed and  sound  decisions  in  order  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  obtain  at  least  two  operating 
geologic  repositories  for  the  perma- 
nent disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  by  the  year  2000,  with  operation 
of  the  first  repository  by  1997.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  objective,  the  bill 
sets  out  a  step-by-step  plan  each  of  the 
major  program  and  regulatory  deci- 
sions and  actions  needed  for  NRC  to 
make  a  decision  to  authorize  the  start 
of  construction  of  the  first  repository 
by  1986,  and  of  the  second  repository 
by  1989.  This  plan  Includes  require- 
ments for:  General  environmental 
standards  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency;  guidelines  for  the  se- 
lection of  sites  to  be  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  NRC;  detailed  criteria 
for  the  licensing  of  a  repository  by  the 
NRC;  the  selection  of  two  sets  of  sites, 
for  a  total  of  at  least  six  sites,  to  be 
characterized,  or  studied  In  detail  at 
the  depth  at  which  a  repository  would 
be  located;  the  review  of  these  charac- 
terization results  in  two  stages  in 
order  to  select  two  sites  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  repository;  and  a  detailed  li- 
censing process  by  NRC  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  this  program  to  assure  that 
the  repository  will  be  built  and  operat- 
ed safely  and  in  an  environmentally 
acceptable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  trade  off  in 
the  schedules  contained  in  the  com- 
promise text  between  the  need  for 
considering  a  range  of  possible  sites 
and  the  need  for  getting  on  with  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  Experts  have 
argued  for  years  on  the  number  of 
sites  that  should  be  included  in  this 
search,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of 
different  geologic  formations,  or 
media  that  should  be  considered.  We 
have  tried  to  strike  a  balance  in  re- 
quiring that  at  least  three  sites,  in  as 
many  different  geologic  media  as  pos- 
sible, be  considered  for  the  selection  of 
the  first  repository.  These  sites  would 
be  selected  for  detailed  study,  or  char- 
acterization, no  later  than  1984.  A 
second  set  of  three  sites  would  then  be 
selected  for  characterization  by  1987, 
leaving  a  pool  of  five  characterized 
sites  for  selection  of  the  second  reposi- 
tory. Because  of  the  need  to  locate 
these  repositories  on  a  regional  basis, 
we  have  required  that  a  national  site 
survey  program  be  conducted  to  iden- 
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tify  sites  on  a  regional  basis  through- 
out the  country.  This  survey  would  be 
done  in  time  to  develop  sites  for  the 
second  set  of  sites  to  be  characterized. 
However,  the  first  set  of  sites  to  be 
characterized  would  likely  be  selected 
from  the  seven  sites  already  under 
preliminary  examination  by  DOE  as 
long  as  those  sites  fully  satisfied  the 
site  selection  guidelines,  and  the  EPA 
standards,  that  must  be  developed 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  several  Members  rep- 
resenting those  States  presently  under 
investigation  by  DOE  as  repository 
sites  have  expressed  some  concern  re- 
garding the  timetable  in  the  compro- 
mise text,  and  particularly  the  dates 
for  the  selection  of  the  first  set  of  sites 
to  be  characterized.  Some  may  well 
argue  that  more  time  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  selection  of  these  initial 
sites  in  order  to  include  a  wider  range 
of  options.  At  the  same  time,  others 
have  argued  for  accelerating  the 
schedule  still  more  in  order  to  make  a 
decision  leading  to  the  selection  of  the 
first  repository  earlier  than  is  now 
planned.  Here  again.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
carefully  the  protections  that  have 
been  built  into  the  bill  to  assure  sound 
decisions  at  all  stages  in  the  repository 
development  process.  There  are  al- 
ready a  substantial  number  of  sites 
now  under  investigation  for  possible 
use  as  a  repository.  Only  those  sites 
that  can  meet  the  EPA  standards  and 
the  DOE  and  NRC  site  selection  guide- 
lines may  be  selected  for  characteriza- 
tion, and  only  those  sites  that  prove 
satisfactory  after  detailed  character- 
ization in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill  can  even  be  consid- 
ered for  selection  as  a  repository  site. 
Even  after  initial  selection  by  the 
President,  a  repository  site  must  still 
withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the  NRC  li- 
censing process.  Taken  together,  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  provide  full  as- 
surance that  no  site  will  be  used  for  a 
repository  that  does  not  fully  satisfy 
all  applicable  requirements. 

Mr.  P>resident.  a  third  important  ele- 
ment in  the  bill  is  the  provision  for  a 
proposal  for  a  monitored,  retrievable 
storage  facility  for  spent  fuel  and 
high-level  radioactive  waste.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  sirea  where  there  has 
been  some  disagreement  between  the 
Energy  Buid  Environment  Committees. 
I  am  pleased  that  these  differences 
have  been  essentially  resolved  in  the 
compromise  text.  Under  this  formula- 
tion, the  option  of  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  Is  included  in  the  bill,  and 
DOE  is  required  to  come  forward  with 
a  site-specific  proposal  for  an  initial 
monitored,  retrievable  storage  fawrility, 
or  MRS  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  1  year.  The  bill  specifies 
that  this  proposal  for  an  MRS  facility 
will  be  for  long-term  storage  of  spent 
fuel  and  high-level  waste,  which  is  sep- 
arate from  the  concept  of  disposal  of 


these  materials  in  a  geologic  reposi- 
tory. I  believe  that  monitored,  retriev- 
able storage  can  have  a  role  in  our  nu- 
clear waste  management  plan,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  that  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  can  or 
should  serve  as  a  substitute  for  perma- 
nent disposal.  Nevertheless,  there  may 
well  be  advantages,  in  the  interim 
prior  to  disposal,  to  retain  these 
wastes,  and  particularly  spent  fuel,  in 
a  more  readily  retrievable  form,  per- 
haps at  the  site  of  either  a  commercial 
reprocessing  plant  or  at  the  site  of  a 
repository  The  requirement  in  the  bill 
for  a  proposal  to  Congress  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  possi- 
ble advantages  of  this  interim  storage 
option  as  an  additional  element  to  the 
permanent  repositories  that  are  direct- 
ly authorized  by  this  bill.  At  the  same 
time,  the  policy  on  permanent  disposal 
set  forth  in  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
all  high-level  waste  and  spent  fuel 
must  ultimately  be  disposed  of  in  a  re- 
pository, and  that  this  disposal  must 
occur  without  regard  to  any  interim 
storage  in  either  an  AFR  or  a  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facilty. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  addi- 
tional elements  in  the  bill  that  I  would 
mention  briefly.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  funding  mechanism  to  instire  that 
the  full  cost  of  the  Federal  waste  stor- 
age and  disposal  program  is  paid  by 
those  that  generate  these  wastes.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  singularly  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  bill  that  will  insure 
a  steady  source  of  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  this  program,  and  that  will 
assess  those  costs  equitably  on  those 
who  benefit  from  the  generation  of 
these  wastes.  This  system  Imposes  a 
fee  of  1.0  mil  per  kilowatt-hour  on  the 
generation  of  electricity  by  nuclear 
powerplants  m  the  future,  and  assess- 
es an  equivalent  charge  against  the 
owners  of  spent  fuel  that  has  already 
been  generated.  Analyses  by  both  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  conclude  that 
these  revenues  should  be  sufficient  to 
fund  fully  the  conunercial  nuclear 
waste  program  through  the  mld- 
1990's.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  assess 
aruiually  the  need  for  any  adjustment 
in  this  fee  system  to  assure  full  cost 
recovery  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  services  that  it  will  provide 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  feature  is  the 
State  participation  mechanism  con- 
tained in  title  VII  of  the  bUl.  This  ele- 
ment of  the  bill  establishes  a  detailed 
mechanism  for  State  participation  in 
the  siting  and  development  of  reposi- 
tories and  monitored,  retrievable  stor- 
age facilities.  This  mechanism  includes 
the  sharing  of  information,  options  for 
resolving  and  addressing  State  con- 
cerns, and  provisions  for  financial 
compensation  to  the  States  for  the 
costs  of  their  participation,  impacts  re- 
sulting from  the  development  of  these 


facilities,  and  for  the  use  of  the  State's 
resources  and  Ismd.  Similar  provision 
is  made  for  affected  Indian  tribes.  In 
addition,  the  provision  gives  the  State 
the  right  to  raise  objections  to  a  pro- 
posed facility  and  to  have  those  objec- 
tions considered  by  the  Congress. 
These  objections  would  stop  the  facili- 
ty if  at  least  one  House  of  Congress  af- 
firmatively agrees  with  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  a  solution  to  the  nu- 
clear waste  problem  is  long  overdue. 
We  have  been  generating  nuclear 
waste  for  more  than  30  years  without 
a  sound  plan  for  its  disposal.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  offers  such  a  plan  for  our 
civilian  wastes,  and  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  put  In  place  a  plan 
for  the  disposal  of  defense  wastes  as 
weU.  If  adopted.  I  believe  this  bill  wiU 
put  us  on  the  right  track  to  solving 
this  problem  at  long  last,  in  a  maimer 
that  will  fairly  balance  the  need  for 
prompt  action  with  the  need  to  assure 
safety  and  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  compromise  text. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  beginning  consideration  of  S. 
1662.  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
This  comprehensive  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  for  the  required  response  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  waste  disposal.  These 
problems  can  only  be  addressed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Existing  law.  en- 
acted many  years  ago  without  signifi- 
cant controversy,  is  quite  clear  in 
maintaining  an  exclusive  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  nuclear  waste  disposal. 

No  one  seriously  contends  with  this 
assignment  of  responsibility.  Because 
nuclear  waste  disposal  options  affect 
the  national  security  and  the  public 
health  and  safety  in  a  direct  and  Ines- 
capable way,  we  have  foreclosed  in 
statute  the  option  of  private  sector 
control  of  nuclear  wastes  or  the  export 
of  the  potentially  valuable  constitu- 
ents of  the  material  left  after  use  in  a 
nuclear  reactor. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  un- 
dertake definitive  and  specific  actions 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  nucle- 
ar waste  disposal  which  existing  law 
reserves  to  it.  We  can  attempt  to  avoid 
this  responsibility  in  the  context  of 
this  particular  Congress,  but  we  will 
never  finally  escape  the  necessity  of 
enacting  legislation  very  similar  to  S. 
1662.  It  is  a  task  no  one  but  Congress 
can  perform.  Without  adequate  au- 
thority for  a  definitive  nuclear  waste 
program,  the  executive  branch  cannot 
act.  and  nothing  the  nuclear  utilities, 
the  nuclear  equipment  vendors,  the 
environmentalists,  or  any  other  group 
may  want  to  do  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  waste  disposal  can  make  any 
real  difference. 

Eventually,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  take  title  to  spent  fuel  from  nu- 
clear reactors  and  provide  for  its  dis- 
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position,  either  as  spent  fuel,  or  as  re-  continue  to  store  the  wastes  we  have,  however,  we  are  assured— because  we 

coverable  residual  fuel  and  true  nucle-  and  continue  to  generate,  at  existing  have  control  of  the  wastes— that  the 

ar  waste.  Without  a  policy  which  pro-  nuclear  powerplants  or  in  the  tempo-  public  health  and  safety  is  adequately 

vides    for    this    kind    of    action,    the  rary  away-from-reactor  facilities  con-  protected  at  all  times, 

option  to  produce  useful  energy  from  templated  in  title  III,  in  an  ad  hoc  -pitle   V   requires   the   Secretary   of 

the  nuclear  force  will  come  to  an  end.  fashion— more    expensively    and    less  Energy  to  submit  to  Congress— within 

The  nuclear  option  may  be  foreclosed  safety    than    almost    any    other    way  ^  ^Ime  certain— a  detailed  proposal  for 

for  the  time  being  because  economics  available  to  us.                             ^^    *v.  a  facUity  for  the  long-term  isolation  of 

dictate  it.  So  be  it.  But  we  should  The  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the  ^  j^^j  ^^  high-level  radioactive 

not-and     really     cannot-allow     the  congressional  support  which  will  force  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^jj^  ^^^j^^  activities 

option  to  die  as  a  resu  t  of  a  deliberate  the  executive  bi^f^  to  place  before  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^           j^  continuous 

evasion  of  a  responsibUity  the  Federal  Congress  axid  the  public  re^  soluUons  ^^nltorlng  and  ready  retrieval  of  the 

Government   has  arrogated  to  Itself  to    om^nucleax    waste    mana«e^  « 

alone  problems.  A  schedule  for  Federal  ac-  ,.            u  i.    •.   -i^          •.             ..      *    * 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  responsibility,  tions  which  could  lead  to  a  site-specific  ^^  "^i? wo.nn  SI  rP^V,^^"""" 

S.  1662  provides  for  a  program  of  last  application  for  a  license  for  the  dispos-  ^.ongress  would  be  required, 

resort  for  Federal  storage  of  excess  al  of  nuclear  waste  in  deep  geologic  Submission   of   the   proposal  would 

spent  nuclear  fuel  from  civilian  nucle-  formations  is  established  In  title  IV.  permit  Congress  to  carefully  assess  the 

ar  powerplants.  The  disruptions  which  Title  V  requires  development  of  a  par-  merits  and  costs  of  long-term  retrieva- 

have  taken  place  In  Federal  nuclear  allel  program  involving  a  detailed  pro-  ble,    monitored    isolation    of    nuclear 

waste  disposal  policy,  at  Federal  direc-  posal  to  Congress  for  a  system  of  fa-  wastes.  For  the  first  time  definitive 

tlon,  over  the  past  decade  clearly  justi-  cllities  which  can  safely  Isolate  nuclear  action  on  a  system  of  permanent  dis- 

fy  a  Federal  role  providing  a  safety  waste  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessairy  posal  facilities  would  be  possible  with- 

valve  for  utilities  that  run  out  of  tem-  without  losing  control  of  It.  Because  out  the  uncertainties  that  have  been 

porary,  at-reactor-storage  options  for  this  latter  nuclear  waste  disposal  con-  the  hallmark  of  past  efforts  to  locate  a 

spent  nuclear  fuel.  Such  a  program  Is  cept  has  not  received  as  much  publici-  specific    deep    geologic    formation— a 

a   prudent   hedge   against   the   event  ty  as  the  deep  geologic  technology,  I  granite  structure,  a  basalt  formation, 

that  private  initiative  is  not  able,  or  Is  would  like  to  discuss  it  further.  or    a    salt    structure— where    nuclear 

not  permitted  to,  respond  in  a  timely  We  should  have  no  illusions  that  it  waste  could  be  irreversibly  consigned 

way   to   previously   unforeseen   spent  will  be  easy  to  agree  on  a  specific  facil-  with  reasonable  assurances  of  safety, 

fuel  storage  requirements  created  by  ity  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  nu-  The   facilities  envisioned   in   title  V, 

Federal  indecision  about  nuclear  waste  clear  wastes.  Nuclear  wastes  must  be  while  they  would  be  located  under- 

policy.  isolated  for  a  very  long  time  with  very  groimd,  could  In  fact  be  safely  sited  in 

Title  III  contains  the  most  impor-  high  assurance  that  release  to  the  bio-  any  State  in  the  continental  United 
tant  element  of  the  biU  In  this  regard:  sphere  will  not  occur.  Certainly  this  states.  No  Individual  State  will  be  sin- 
Prudent  and  cost-effective  Insurance  means  that  we  must  design  any  perma-  gied  out  as  the  nuclear  dumping 
against  the  possibility  of  shutdown  of  nent  disposal  facility  with  care  and  ground  for  the  Nation  solely  because 
any  operating  nuclear  powerplant  for  make  use  of  the  best  scientific  skills  of  the  geologic  characteristics  of  its 
reason  of  lack  of  temporary  storage  and  techniques  available.  We  should  subsurface.  The  connection  between 
space  for  spent  fuel  extracted  from  not,  however,  make  the  job  harder  geologic  subsurface  and  the  attractive- 
the  reactor.  Without  this  kind  of  than  it  needs  to  be.  Much  of  the  ness  of  a  site  for  nuclear  waste  dispos- 
safety  valve  for  the  pressure  of  contln-  recent  thinking  about  the  disposal  of  al  will  be  broken.  We  will  be  free  to 
ued  generation  of  spent  fuel,  the  nu-  nuclear  wastes  assumes  that  wastes  pick  a  waste  disposal  site— or  several 
clear  Industry  will  not  be  able  to  oper-  will  be  irreversibly  consigned  to  some  waste  disposal  sites— to  better  connect 
ate  and  a  significant  fraction  of  our  deep  underground  geologic  formation,  the  costs  of  nuclear  power  with  the 
electric  generating  capacity  will  be  It  is  the  Irreversibility  of  this  techno-  beneficiaries  of  nuclear  power, 
placed  In  jeopardy.  In  an  era  which  de-  logical  option  which  makes  us  so  reluc-  j^^  ^^^e  96th  Congress  the  Senate  en- 
mands  more  energy  options,  rather  tant  to  choose  a  specific  site  and  con-  ^^^^  comprehensive  nuclear  waste 
than  fewer,  it  would  be  irresponsible  struct  the  necessary  facilities  We  are  ^^  legislation  containing  provisions 
to  allow  conditions  to  develop  under  asking  oiirselves  to  make  a  choice  we  ^^^j  identical  to  title  V  of  S.  1662.  In 
which  reactor  shutdowns  for  lack  of  may  not  be  able  to  unmake,  one  that  addition,  the  96th  Congress  provided 
fuel  storage  become  likely.  will  last  for  all  time.  Reluctance  to  f„„j„  *  J*i,<.  r\z.n.o.^.*,or,t /»f  iPT,o^cr«  *« 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  bill  address  make   this   kind   of   choice   Is   under-  Si^artSlT^'conce'Jt^^h^ 


year's  joint  committee  hearings  con- 
tain an  excellent  report  on  "Monitored 


the  problem  of  the  long-term  isolation  stsjidable. 

from  the  biosphere  of  the  radioactive  But  forcing  this  kind  of  choice  is  not 

wastes  produced  by  commercial  nucle-  necessary.  There  Is  no  reason  why  nu-  D-._i_„-w,_  <=toriure  of  Nuclear  Wa<?te" 
ar  power.  The  uncertainty  and  Indecl-  clear  wastes  cannot  be  safely  Isolated  tT  r!  r>  ohn.  h  if^K  «t 
slon  which  has  marked  this  aspect  of  from  the  bisophere  for  as  long  as  may  ^  V"  **•  *,""^P  tiammono.  ine  con- 
Federal  nuclear  waste  policy  has  been  be  required  In  facilities  which  permit  elusions  and  recommendations  of  that 
primarily  responsible  for  the  reluc-  continuous  monitoring  of  the  waste,  report  included  the  I oilowmg: 
tance  of  the  public  to  support  in-  maintenance  of  all  important  features  This  assessment  of  the  possibility  of 
creased  use  of  nuclear  energy.  This  re-  of  the  facility  providing  containment  adding  monitored  retrievable  storage 
luctance  has  had  national  conse-  of  the  waste,  and  ready  retrieval  of  facilities  to  the  national  waste  man- 
quences,  measured  in  Increased  use  of  the  waste  to  prevent  any  loss  of  con-  agement  program  has  illuminated  sev- 
irreplaceable  fossil  fuels.  trol  of  potentially  toxic  material.  eral  important  advantages  of  such  a 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  An  added  advantage  of  the  moni-  step.  These  Include  earlier  positive 
Government  to  remove  the  uncertain-  tored.  retrievable  storage  (MRS)  ap-  action,  Improved  public  acceptance, 
ty  In  Its  own  programs  for  nuclear  proach  is  that  it  allows  for  progress—  mitigation  of  rock  heating  problems 
waste  management.  This  ujicertalnty  the  certain  discovery  In  the  future  of  for  repositories,  better  control  of  the 
is  less  one  of  uncertainty  about  tech-  more  advanced  and  secure  methods  of  waste  during  decay  of  the  most  dan- 
nology  than  it  is  of  uncertainty  about  waste  containment.  As  long  as  we  do  gerous  isotopes,  a  reduced  period  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government  will  not  lose  control  of  the  waste  we  put  storage  In  expensive  reactor  pools,  and 
ever  do  anything  definitive  about  nu-  away  now,  we  can  incorporate  the  im-  easier  selection  of  sites.  Indication  of 
clear  waste  disposal.  Until  some  defini-  proved  knowledge  we  are  bound  to  lower  overall  cost  is  a  convenient  but 
tlve  action  Is  taken,  of  course,  we  will  gain  In  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  less  Important  benefit. 
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I  was  able  to  find  no  technical  disad- 
vantages of  this  approach,  nor  any 
better  alternatives.  Two  kinds  of  non- 
technical objections  have  been  of- 
fered: (1)  with  an  MRS  program  un- 
derway. Congress  might  be  tempted  to 
undermine  or  delay  progress  on  the 
basic  repository  program,  and  (2)  since 
MRS  is  not  sealed  unmanned  (and  un- 
controlled )  storage,  it  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  goal  of  solving  the  waste 
problem  In  this  generation,  but  passes 
it  on  to  the  next.  The  first  objection 
could  only  be  valid  if  nuclear  power 
indeed  becomes  a  dead  Industry.  There 
Is  adready  enough  well-aged  fuel  on 
hand  to  begin  the  loading  of  a  reposi- 
tory as  soon  as  it  could  be  available. 
With  any  new  construction  of  reactors 
underway,  the  need  for  a  continuing 
program  of  repository  construction 
can  be  shown  by  simple  projection, 
with  or  without  MRS. 

The  second  objection  is  simply  not 
valid.  Waste  which  has  been  precooled 
under  rigid  control  and  monitoring 
until  the  hazardous  species  have  de- 
cayed and  thorough  geologic  studies 
have  been  completed  can  be  handed 
over  to  our  successors  with  much 
clearer  conscience  than  uncontrolled 
burled  waste,  which  we  hope  will  not 
be  thrown  back  to  the  biosphere  by 
heating  effects.  The  objective  is  not  to 
do  the  job  hastily,  but  to  do  it  right. 

The  recommendation  which  results 
from  my  Investigation  is  unequivocal: 
Monitored  retrievable  storage  of  facili- 
ties capable  of  handling  either  spent 
fuel  or  processed  high-level  waste 
would  be  a  productive  and  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  national  waste  manage- 
ment program,  and  the  construction  of 
full-scale  or  demonstration  units 
should  be  considered  for  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Such  a  step  would  be  a 
major  influence  in  restoring  the  path- 
way leading  to  the  benefits  of  abun- 
dant nuclear  electric  power  to  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  supported 
the  MRS  concept  in  the  96th  Congress 
to  support  it  now.  I  urge  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues,  including  those  new  to 
this  Congress,  to  seriously  and  favor- 
ably consider  this  promising  approach 
and  permit  Congress  to  receive  by  a 
near  date  certain  a  detailed  MRS  pro- 
posal to  review  for  possible  authoriza- 
tion of  a  specific  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  as  expeditiously  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  pass  the  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  as  it  did  in 
the  96th  Congress.  More  delay  is  not 
what  we  need. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  Senators 
which  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
framework,  mandated  by  Congress,  for 
the  safe  management  auid  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste. 

After  countless  hours  of  debate  In 
committee,    the    Senate    has    today 


beg\in  to  reconcile  the  inherent  com- 
plexities of  the  issue.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator 
McClure  from  Idaho.  Senator  Simp- 
son from  Wyoming.  Senator  Towra  of 
Texas,  and  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington. Colorado,  and  Mississippi.  Sen- 
ators Jackson.  Hart,  and  Stknnis,  for 
their  efforts  in  enabling  amendment 
1350,  a  substitute  to  the  original  bill, 
the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
1982,  to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  that  achievement. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  7.  passed  a  nuclear  waste  bill 
which  did  not  become  law.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  hoping  that 
this  bill  meets  with  more  success. 

Mr.  President,  our  nuclear  future 
may  depend  on  our  success  with  this 
bill.  President  Reagan  in  a  speech  on 
nuclear  power  last  year  pinpointed 
four  outstanding  issues  yet  to  be  re- 
solved, one  of  which  was  waste  dispos- 
al. The  President  today  has  expressed 
his  support  for  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate. 

For  more  than  30  years  this  country 
has  benefited  from  nuclear  power.  For 
more  than  30  years  we  have  failed  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  waste. 

The  solution  is  now  within  the  reach 
and  the  technology  is  available  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes.  The 
timetable  which  will  permit  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  grows  increas- 
ingly strained.  We  must  go  forward 
now. 

Once  again,  I  thank  all  Members  for 
their  efforts  in  bringing  the  issue  to 
the  floor,  and  for  the  valuable  contri- 
butions many  have  made  to  the  discus- 
sion during  the  debate.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  continue  its  deliberations 
with  the  same  sense  of  purpose  and  in 
the  same  spirit  of  compromise  that 
has  characterized  its  work  so  far. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  Important  domestic 
energy  issues  facing  the  United  States 
today  is  the  development  of  safe,  per- 
manent disposal  methods  for  the  ra- 
dioactive waste  products  of  nuclear 
power.  Because  of  the  dangers  Inher- 
ent in  the  use  of  nuclear  power.  I  have 
long  supported  the  development  of  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  to  meet 
our  needs.  But  advocates  of  nuclear 
power  break  their  trust  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  they  tout  such  power  as 
a  means  of  achieving  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency, but  do  not  address  the  problem 
of  protecting  the  land  and  future  gen- 
erations from  radioactive  products 
that  have  a  half  life  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  Our  experience  with 
nuclear  power  warns  that  we  must 
solve  the  critical  safety  issues,  of 
which  waste  disposal  is  among  the 
most  important,  before  nuclear  energy 
can  be  deemed  a  responsible  energy  al- 
ternative. 


I  therefore  welcome  the  bill  before 
us  today  as  part  of  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  long-overdue  Federal  policy  for 
nuclear  waste  disposal.  This  legislation 
is  the  result  of  much  work  by  the 
members  of  three  committees  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  commend  the  Senators 
involved  for  their  untiring  efforts. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  my  firm 
belief  in  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal  policy  for  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal. I  have  several  serious  reserva- 
tions about  this  measure. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  Federal 
program  for  storage  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel.  I  believe  the  spent  fuel  storage  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  private  sector. 
It  is  strange  to  find,  on  this  bill,  that 
those  who  so  often  call  for  reducing 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  pleading  now  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
take  the  nuclear  waste  problem  off 
their  hands.  The  Federal  role  should 
be  limited  to  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  storage  technologies. 

Second.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  so-called  away-from-reactor. 
or  AFR.  storage  program  established 
for  spent  fuel.  Undoubtedly,  the  use  of 
AFR  sites  will  lead  to  increased  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  waste  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  We  should  not  be  set- 
ting up  a  scheme  that  take  radioactive 
waste  generated  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  hauls  it  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  through  other 
States  to  AFR  sites. 

Perhaps  AFR  storage  can  provide  a 
few  more  years  respite  for  the  nuclear 
power  industry,  before  the  country 
reaches  the  outer  limit  of  its  capacity 
to  store  spent  nuclear  fuel  at  tempo- 
rary sites.  But  let  no  one  misunder- 
stand the  dangerous  direction  in 
which  this  policy  is  taking  us.  Storage 
sites  beside  reactors  are  now  nearly 
saturated  with  nuclear  waste.  In  a  des- 
perate effort  to  buy  more  time,  the  in- 
dustry is  asking  the  country  to  accept 
the  concept  of  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age. The  result  is  that  countless  fami- 
lies across  America  will  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  and  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
major  accidents  involving  truckloads 
of  radioactive  nuclear  waste  rumbling 
through  their  communities,  threaten- 
ing to  transform  any  peaceful  intersec- 
tion into  an  instant  Three  Mile  Island. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
failure  to  include  military  waste  in  the 
comprehensive  Federal  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  bill.  Almost  90  percent  of 
the  total  volimie  of  nuclear  waste  is 
generated  by  defense-related  sources. 
Currently,  parallel  but  separate  de- 
fense and  commercial  nuclear  waste 
programs  must  be  managed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Eiiergy.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  for  this  duplicative  and  unnec- 
essarily expensive  procedure. 

Military  waste  is  also  unwisely  ex- 
empted from  the  ground  rules  for  per- 
manent waste  siting  laid  out  in  the 
bill.  If  these  rules  are  good  enough  for 
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selecting  sites  for  disposal  of  commer- 
cial waste,  they  are  also  good  enough 
for  defense  waste.  The  double  stand- 
ard in  the  bill  can  only  raise  the  possi- 
bility that  military  nuclear  waste  will 
be  subject  to  less  stringent  health  and 
safety  requirements  than  other  nucle- 
ar waste. 

Fourth.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  accelerated  timetable  for  se- 
lecting permanent  storage  sites.  The 
bill  requires  the  first  site  to  be  select- 
ed at  the  same  time  that  the  compre- 
hensive national  site  survey  is  com- 
pleted. In  essence,  this  means  that 
DOE  will  have  no  choice  but  to  rely  on 
already-explored  locations  at  the 
Nevada  test  site,  Hanford  in  Washing- 
ton, and  salt  formations  in  the  South- 
east. 

This  excessively  rapid  schedule  will 
preclude  adequate  consideration  of  al- 
ternative sites,  which  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  more  suitable  than  the 
sites  under  present  consideration.  Un- 
foreseen problems  at  supposed  "safe" 
disposal  sites  have  hampered  the 
progress  of  DOE's  prototype  waste  iso- 
lation pilot  plant  project  in  New 
Mexico.  Few.  if  any,  of  us  have  full 
confidence  in  the  suitability  of  the  al- 
ready-explored sites.  A  schedule  for  se- 
lection of  permanent  sites  which  is 
closer  to  the  Department  of  ESiergy's 
own  estimate  of  the  time  needed  to  do 
the  job— 7  years— would  improve  the 
bill  significantly. 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
bill's  provisions  creating  a  new  scheme 
of  so-called  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age. What  is  most  critically  needed  is  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  permanent 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste,  not  more 
plans  for  simply  storing  waste  in  new 
ways.  By  establishing  a  very  short 
timeframe  for  development  of  an  MRS 
proposal,  the  bill  deflects  the  agency's 
attention  from  prompt  development  of 
a  final  plan  for  permanent  disposal. 
The  urgent  problem  of  nuclear  waste 
disposal  caiuiot  be  solved  by  stopgap 
alternatives  Involving  long-term  stor- 
age of  the  type  contemplated  by  MRS. 
which  at  best  will  only  postpone  a  real 
solution  of  the  problem  for  many 
years. 

Our  efforts  should  not  be  diverted 
from  the  goal  of  permanent  disposal. 
At  the  very  least,  plans  for  an  MRS  fa- 
cility should  not  be  developed  until  ef- 
forts to  select  a  permanent  disposal 
site  are  more  clearly  underway.  Here, 
again,  a  less  hurried  schedule  for  MRS 
would  be  an  essential  improvement  in 
the  bill. 

I  strongly  support  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  national  nuclear 
waste  disposal  policy.  I  hope  that  in 
the  coming  debate  we  can  address  the 
weaknesses  in  this  bill  and  make  it 
more  truly  responsible  to  the  need.* 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
three  decades  substantial  amounts  of 
wastes  from  nuclear  activities  have  ac- 
cumulated while  we  debated  on  how 


best  to  provide  for  their  safe,  perma- 
nent disposal.  Regrettably,  the  United 
States  today  still  has  no  formal  policy 
on  nuclear  waste  disposal. 

Nuclear  wastes  are  perhaps  the  most 
deadly  and  longest  lasting  of  all  the 
substances  which  can  pollute  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Yet.  this  is  the 
only  major  envirormiental  concern  for 
which  there  is  no  material  program. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  the 
measure  we  consider  today,  the  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982,  will  become  law  giving  us  direc- 
tion for  the  first  time  on  managing 
our  nuclear  wastes.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced last  year  S.  1662  was  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. When  it  was  reported  by 
these  two  committees,  it  was  further 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  because  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  military  nuclear  program. 

The  measure  now  before  the  Senate 
is  an  amendment  to  S.  1662  and  was 
introduced  on  April  1  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  three  committees  with 
jurisdictional  interests.  I  believe  that 
the  compromise  bill  generally  provides 
the  proper  framework  for  creating  a 
sound  and  rational  nuclear  waste 
policy. 

At  the  time  the  compromise  bill  was 
introduced  it  was  understood  that  the 
cosponsors,  of  which  I  am  one,  would 
be  free  to  oppose  provisions  or  offer 
further  amendments.  With  this  under- 
standing. I  will  support  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Senators  Simpson  and 
Hart  which  is  similar  to  a  provision 
originally  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  This  amendment  would 
require  that  both  defense  and  civilian 
high-level  nuclear  wastes  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  repositories  unless 
there  is  an  overwhelming  national  se- 
curity reason  to  separate  them. 

In  addition,  I  intend  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  being  offered  by  Senators 
HoLLiNGS,  Thxtrmono,  and  others  to 
restrict  the  establishment  of  a  federal- 
ly owned  temporary  storage  facility. 
The  away-from-reactor  provisions  in 
the  compromise  bill  are  similar  to 
those  developed  2  years  ago  by  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  am  concerned,  however,  that 
every  emphasis  must  be  given  to  pro- 
viding for  permanent  disposal  of  nu- 
clear wastes  and  I  am  convinced  that 
there  Is  no  compelling  present  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide an  AFR  facUlty. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
we  must  resolve  this  question  of  what 
to  do  with  nuclear  wastes.  There  are 
more  than  70  commercial  reactors  now 
operating  in  the  United  States.  An- 
other 87  reactors  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  military  nuclear  programs 
are  continuing.  The  commercial  reac- 
tors each  produce  about  30  tons  of 


spent  fuel  and  more  than  26,500  cubic 
feet  of  less  radioactive  materials  each 
year.  In  the  past  30  years  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  has  generated  75 
million  gallons  of  radioactive  liquids, 
most  of  which  are  temporarily  stored 
on  Federal  property  because  we  have 
not  come  to  grips  with  developing  a 
permanent  disposal  system. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  skeptical  about  substantial  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  energy  to  produce  our 
country's  electricity.  I  believe  It  Is 
safer,  less  expensive  and  Infinitely 
more  practical  to  rely  instead  on  our 
vast  reserves  of  coal.  It  appears  that 
for  a  variety  of  factors  the  expansion 
of  nuclear  power  facilities  has  been 
greatly  slowed  In  the  past  3  years. 

I  am  realistic,  however,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  we  have  substantial  capacity 
for  nuclear  power  generation  and  will 
have  for  some  years.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  assure  that  nuclear 
energy  is  generated  in  the  safest  possi- 
ble manner.  Critical  to  that  objective 
Is  the  care  and  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes  so  that  they  are  prevented 
from  endangering  the  population  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senators 
who  have  given  diligent  attention  to 
this  subject  and  have  fashioned  the 
compromise  bill  which  Is  before  us. 
Representatives  of  the  three  con- 
cerned committees  in  this  process  were 
Senators  McClure,  Stafpord,  Tower, 
Domenici,  Hart,  Sxicpson,  Jackson, 
Johnston,  Warner,  and  Cannon. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  and  I  be- 
lieve that  at  long  last  their  efforts  can 
help  us  to  produce  a  national  policy  of 
nuclear  waste  management. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  engage  In  a  colloquy 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  yield  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  indicate 
to  all  Senators,  those  who  are  Interest- 
ed, that  It  Is  our  Intention  to  ask  that 
the  compromise  text  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. I  shall  take  that  action  follow- 
ing the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  manager 
of  the  bill  three  or  four  questions  to 
try  to  clarify  In  my  own  mind  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  language,  par- 
ticularly the  language  of  the  bill  that 
deals  with  the  collection  of  fees. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bin  Is  not  remarkable  for  Its  drafts- 
manship. Some  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  obscure.  That  is  the  reason  I 
wanted  to  get  into  this  colloquy. 

Page  56  of  amendment  1350,  which 
Is  section  603(a).  states: 

There  is  hereby  Imposed  a  mandatory  fee 
in  the  amount  of  1.0  mil  per  kilowatt-hour 
on  electricity  generated  by  civilian  nuclear 
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powerplanU  and  sold  on  or  after  the  date 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  costs  to  be  Incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  specified  in 
section  SOl(a). 

That  is  the  cost  of  establishing 
away-from-reactor  storage,  among 
other  things. 

My  question  is.  does  this  fee  include 
a  charge  for  waste?  Let  me  rephrase 
that. 

Is  this  an  annual  fee  on  the  generat- 
ing capacity  of  a  nuclear  plant,  or  Is  it 
a  fee  only  to  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  how  many  kilowatts  that  waste  has 
generated  or  Is  capable  of  generating? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  It  would  be  charged 
upon  the  electricity  generated  and 
marketed  from  nuclear  power  plants. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  rephrase 
that:  If  a  utility  has  a  1.000-megawatt 
plant,  will  it  be  assessed  an  annual  fee 
based  on  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
red 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  assessed  annually? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  assessment  is  as 
long  as  they  are  selling  power  from 
that  powerplant.  It  is  an  ongoing  as- 
sessment, not  necessarily  just  an 
annual  assessment.  They  sell  the 
power  throughout  the  year  and  as 
they  sell  it.  this  amount  is  levied  on 
that  sale. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
talking   now   about   the   charge   that 
DOE  is  levying  against  the  utility. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  question  is.  The 
Senator  says  that  is  not  an  annual  fee? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
trying  to  understand,  first,  what  the 
Senator  is  asking.  Is  it  a  continuing 
levy  against  that  power?  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  this  fee  levied 
before  anything  is  stored? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  levy  com- 
mence 90  days  after  enactment  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion, yes.  Mr.  F»resident. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  that  is  true,  does 
that  mean  the  utility  company  is 
going  to  be  paying  the  fee  to  DOE 
before  we  have  even  selected  or  deter- 
mined the  characteristics  of  the  site  to 
be  selected  for  storage?  In  other 
words,  they  are  going  to  be  paying 
toward  the  Government's  cost  before 
the  Government  decides  even  where 
the  storage  is  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
member that  there  are  three  different 
activities  outlined  under  the  bill.  One 
is  APR  and  the  second  is  the  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage.  The  third  is 
the  geological  storage.  There  are  ex- 
penses to  the  development  of  these 
programs  that  predate  the  actual  con- 
struction of  any  one. 
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where  it  was  generated,  and  only  after 
having  done  that  could  they  then  call 
upon  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Federal  Government,  to  seek  storage 
in  the  AFR  facility. 


I  might  also  mention,  because  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  the  levy 
against  operating  nuclear  powerplants. 
that  the  away-from-reactor  storage 
section  here,  in  the  proposed  legisla- 


tion, requires  that  the  utilitites  do 
what  they  can  with  respect  to  storing 
the  spent  fuel  rods  at  the  site  of  the 
nuclear  powerplant.  both  in  terms  of 
their  existing  facilities  and  in  terms  of 
the  application  of  new  technologies. 
Only  after  exhausting  all  the  onsite 
requirements  would  they  be  permitted 
to  move  to  within  the  utility  system 
transfer  of  spent  fuel  rods  for  storage. 
Only  after  that  was  completed  and 
had  been  fully  exhausted  would  they 
then  be  able  to  ask  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment responsibility  for  AVR. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fee  on  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  and  the  receipts 
from  those  fees  would  be  placed  in  a 
separate  account  in  the  Treasury  es- 
tablished solely  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  then  be  appropriated  for  the 
waste  program  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  not  a  fee 
for  each  one  of  those  three  types  of 
storage— AFR.  what  are  called  retriev- 
able  

Mr.  McCLURE.  Monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage,  and  geological  storage. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Monitored  retrieva- 
ble and.  finally,  the  geological  storage, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  final  re- 
pository for  the  waste.  This  fee  is  to 
cover  the  cost  of  all  three  of  those,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  utility  man- 
dated to  apply  for  a  license  for  onsite 
storage  if  there  is  technology  avail- 
able, are  they  required  to  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  secure  a  license 
for  onsite  storage  before  asking  the 
Government  to  store  it  in  the  away- 
from-reactor  storage? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Without  being  too 
literal  about  the  language  the  Senator 
used.  I  would  say  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  say  that  because  "to  do  every- 
thing conceivable."  "everything  possi- 
ble," those  terms  sometimes  get 
strained  and  tortured  meanings.  But, 
certainly,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bill 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
that  the  utility  first  look  at  its  own  ca- 
pacity, do  what  it  can  to  expand  the 
reracking  within  the  existing  pool,  the 
construction  of  new  pools,  the  con- 
struction and  the  use  of  other  technol- 
ogies, at  the  plantslte.  They  would  do 
that  to  the  extent  that  they  could  and 
In  the  timeframes,  the  technological, 
physical  licensing  corvstralnts  that 
woiUd  be  applied  to  that.  They  can 
then  look  to  transfer  within  the  utility 
system  to  other  facilities  within  the 
system.  One  utility  might  have  two  or 
three  plants,  with  all  of  the  racks  full 
at  one  plant  but  racks  at  another 
plant  only  partially  filled. 

They   could   transfer   to   the   other 
plant  If   they   could  not  keep  It  all 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Are  they  required 
to  pay  a  fee  on  the  kilowatt  capacity 
of  spent  fuel,  fuel  that  is  already 
stored? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  only  what  Is 
sold  in  the  future? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  fee  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  amount  of  electrici- 
ty generated  and  sold. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  two 
fees,  the  one-time  fee  at  the  time  the 
fuel  is  transferred,  and  the  aimual  op- 
erating fee.  the  ongoing  operating  fee 
as  the  power  is  generated. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  there  is  a  one- 
time charge,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  correct,  in  addition  to  the  1  mill  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  one-time 
charge,  how  is  it  computed?  What  is 
the  amount  and  on  what  basis  is  it 
charged? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Pull  cost. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  that  mean  if  it 
costs  $300  million  to  set  up  these  stor- 
age facilities,  they  will  be  required  to 
pay  that  full  cost? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  15  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  right.  I  am  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  referring  now 
to  amendment  No.  1350: 

Sec.  303.  a  contract  entered  into  under 
section  302  shall  provide— 

(a)  for  a  one-time  payment  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  the  spent  fuel 
of  a  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel,  as  such 
unit  is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  Ls  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  to  cover— 

(1)  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such 
spent  fuel:  and 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  maintenance  and 
decomissioning  of  Federal  Interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  which  pro- 
portion Is  associated  with  such  spent  fuel. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  Is  that  just  for  the 
transportation  from  a  plant  to  an 
away-from-reactor  storage  facility? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  that  is  just  to 
the  AFR. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  that  is  a  full- 
cost  fee.  whatever  that  is? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Whatever  that 
might  be. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Under  the  bill,  I 
think  it  Is  In  section  603(c),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  fee.  Does  he  establish  that  fee 
we  were  just  talking  about? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  This  fee  the 
Senator  is  now  referring  to.  which  ap- 
pears on  page  57  of  amendment  No. 
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1350— and  it  Is  section  603(c)— is  a  dif- 
ferent fee  than  the  other  one  which 
we  were  referring  to  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  section,  begiiining  on  line  19.  the 
committee  amendment  says: 

In  paying  such  a  fee.  the  person  delivering 
spent  fuel,  or  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  derived  therefrom,  to  the  F'eder- 
al  Government  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  [>ermanent 
disposal  of  such  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  derived  there- 
from. 

Senator,  what  If  it  turns  out  that 
the  fee  the  Secretary  has  established 
is  not  going  to  be  sufficient?  Let  us 
assume  we  get  the  storage  facility  one- 
third  full  and  then  see  that  the  fee 
the  Secretary  has  established  is  not 
going  to  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Government  all  of  Its  costs.  At  that 
point  the  Secretary  apparently  can 
make  a  proposal  and  send  it  to  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Secretary  could 
not  change  the  fee.  the  one-time  fee 
that  had  been  charged  and  collected. 
But  the  Secretary  could  take  any  of  a 
combination  of  actions  which,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Congress.  One  would  be  to  adjust 
the  kilowatt-hour  fee  to  increase  the 
revenues.  The  second  would  be  to 
adjust  the  one-time  charge  here  for 
future  acquisitions  and  deposits  In  the 
repository. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  move  to  the 
final  storage  place.  In  the  committee, 
as  I  recall,  we  talked  about  a  cost  of 
$300  million  to  develop  a  final  reposi- 
tory for  this  waste.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  would  probably  be  a  $3 
billion  to  $3.5  billion  cost  for  the  geo- 
logic repository,  or  we  are  tallung 
about  a  kilowatt-hour  charge  of  $300 
million  per  year.  We  would  have  in  ad- 
dition to  that  the  one-time  charge  for 
AFR  and  the  one-time  fee  for  placing 
spent  fuel  In  a  repository.  The  combi- 
nation of  those  fees  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  how  much  was  generated  in 
any  one  year.  The  $300  million  to  $1 
billion  figure  is  applied  to  the  kilo- 
watt-hour fee  alone. 

We  would  have  Initial  stuns  coming 
from  those  other  two  sources  depend- 
ing upon  the  level  of  activity.  The 
exact  amount  I  do  not  think  we  know 
at  this  time.  But  a  repository  Is  an  ex- 
pensive undertaking,  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  to  internalize  those 
costs  so  that  the  utility  that  generates 
the  electricity  and  sells  It  to  the  con- 
simiers  that  buy  that  electricity  pay 
all  the  costs  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  are  the  antici- 
pated receipts  of  the  fees  imposed 
under  603(a)? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  The  1  miU  per  kilo- 
watt-hour under  603(a)  is  anticipated 
at  $300  million  to  $1  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  the  Govern- 
ment would  collect. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  varies  with  time,  I 
might  add.  If  I  could  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  you  have,  page 
557,  there  is  an  estimate  of  revenues 
based  upon  the  anticipated  amount  of 
electric  energy  generated  and  sold.  It 
would  rise  to  nearly  $1  billion  in  the 
year  2000. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  one  of  my 
concerns  is  that  we  are  going  to  get  in- 
volved in  this  and  find  that  the  fee  is 
not  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment its  cost.  No.  1.  I  would  like  to 
see  the^ill  amended  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary ro  adjust  the  fee  and  simply 
send  it  to  Congress  but  let  the  fee  take 
effect  within  90  days  after  he  proposes 
it.  During  that  time  Congress  could 
obviously  take  such  action  as  it 
wanted  to— Including  prohibiting  the 
Imposition  of  the  fee  or  do  whatever  It 
wanted.  If  Congress  did  nothing,  the 
increased  fee  would  go  into  effect. 

Would  the  Senator  have  any  objec- 
tion to  such  a  change  as  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  refer  you  to 
section  603(d),  which  appears  on  page 
58  of  the  proi>osed  committee  amend- 
ment, the  proposed  amendment  No. 
1350.  That  requires  that  the  Secretary 
shall  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  establish  the  proce- 
dures for  the  collection  and  payment 
of  the  fees  established  by  subsection 
(a)  and  subsection  (c). 

It  further  provides  that  he  shaU 
make  an  annual  review  of  the  amount 
of  fees  established  to  evaluate  wheth- 
er or  not  the  collection  of  the  fee  will 
provide  sufficient  revenues  to  offset 
the  costs  as  defined  in  the  bill;  and  it 
provides  further  that  In  the  event  he 
concludes  that  those  fees  are  inad- 
equate, he  shall  submit  that  as  a  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  for  an  ad- 
jiistment  of  the  amount  of  such  fee, 
and  that  the  fee  thus  approved  by 
Congress  will  then  in  effect  act  pro- 
spectively, in  the  future. 

So  the  only  difference  between  what 
the  Senator  Is  suggesting  and  what 
the  bill  provides  is  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  act  without  the  intervention 
of  Congress,  rather  than  having  posi- 
tive approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

My  thought  is,  quite  frankly,  that  I 
can  see  the  time  coming  when  these 
costs  will  be  much  more  than  we  have 
anticipated  today.  When  the  Secretary 
sends  a  proposal  here  to  adjust  the 
fees  upward  and  those  fees  cannot 
take  effect  until  Congress  approves 
them.  I  know  how  Intense  things  can 
get  around  here:  The  allegations  that 
DOE  Is  not  managing  the  program 
well,  that  the  utilities  should  not  have 
to  pay  an  additional  fee  because  the 


whole  thing  has  been  botched  from 
the  beginning,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  like  to  avoid  that  possibility, 
and  I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  can  propose  an  ad- 
justed rate  upward  If  the  fees  are  not 
covering  the  cost  of  the  program,  and 
those  fees  go  Into  effect  within  60  or 
90  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
fees  by  Congress.  Congress  can  do  all 
it  wants,  but  If  Congress  does  nothing, 
the  adjusted  fees  can  go  Into  effect. 
That  would  save  us  time  and  give  us  a 
fairly  good  assurance  today,  not  some- 
where down  the  pike,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  recover  its  costs  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  There  has  been 
an  understandable  reluctance  In  these 
Halls  over  a  period  of  time  to  delegate 
too  much  of  the  taxmaking  authority 
to  the  administrative  branch.  At  the 
same  time,  the  administrative  branch 
has  been  very  jealous  of  the  actions  by 
Congress  to  veto  their  actions.  We  get 
into  the  area  of  those  longstanding  de- 
bates around  here  when  we  try  to  deal 
with  this  question. 

I  suppose  the  opinions  on  the  desir- 
ability of  any  particular  courise  of 
action  In  this  field  will  be  subject  to 
some  varying  responses  in  this  body  as 
well  as  the  body  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol. 

We  tried  our  best  to  get  what  we  be- 
lieve is  an  action-forcing  mechanism  to 
make  certain  we  have  said  In  this  bill 
that  those  fees  are  going  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  program,  and  without  be- 
coming involved  in  the  other  phase,  a 
procedure  by  which  we  could  have 
some  assurance  that  the  fees  would  be 
adjusted,  if  necessary,  to  cover  the 
costs.  My  personal  belief  is  that  they 
wUl.  There  may  be  others  who  will 
have  doubt  about  that  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
adequate  to  cover  the  contingency. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  brings  up  an- 
other point.  The  first  question  is,  the 
Government  is  going  to  incur  consider- 
ably more  costs  on  the  front  end  than 
it  will  recover  for  the  geological  stor- 
ing of  this  waste.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  front  end  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  because 
we  will  not  get  into  the  business  of 
building  one  of  these  repositories  for  a 
number  of  years  from  now.  There  is  a 
lot  of  investigatory  work  and  a  lot  of 
preliminary  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
including  the  negotiations  that  go  on 
with  all  the  Interested  parties  and 
local  governments  that  are  involved, 
before  we  get  around  to  that  point. 

Meantime,  this  fee,  the  single  kilo- 
watt-hour fee.  Is  being  charged,  col- 
lected, and  placed  In  the  Treasury.  I 
would  expect  that  those  fees  being 
charged,  collected,  and  placed  In  the 
Treasury  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
program  in   the  Initial  years.  There 
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may  be  a  time  some  8  of  10  years  from 
now  when  the  actual  outgo  from  the 
fund  will  be  greater  than  the  income 
to  the  fund,  but  I  expect  that  will 
come  pretty  close  to  balance  at  that 
period  of  time. 

Again,  we  have  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi,  who  are  suggesting  some 
delay  in  that  timetable.  If  there  Is  a 
delay  in  that  timetable,  there  will  be  a 
period  of  time  in  which  the  consumers 
will  have  prepaid  some  additional 
sums  of  money.  So  there  is  some  un- 
certainty in  the  timeframe  and  the 
sendout  rate  on  the  construction  of 
the  program  that  might  be  called 
upon  to  be  done  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor has  seen  the  study  CBO  has  done 
concerning  the  anticipated  costs  and 
revenues,  and  It  is  a  little  complicated. 
If  I  read  it  correctly.  It  appears  to  me 
as  though  the  Government  Is  going  to 
spend  a  lot  more  during  the  early 
years  than  it  will  receive. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  that 
estimate  Is  correct,  until  you  get  to  the 
actual  construction  of  one  of  the  geo- 
logic repositories,  which  is  not  expect- 
ed to  begin  until  1989. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  is  simply  a  pro- 
jection based  upon  what  they  antici- 
pate happening.  But  if  I  am  reading 
this  correctly,  it  shows  that  by  1993. 
the  Government  will  have  at  least  $2 
billion  invested  more  than  it  has  re- 
covered under  the  fees. 

In  this  period  of  fiscal  austerity  and 
retrenchment,  what  I  was  leading  up 
to  is  that  If  this  Is  correct,  would  it  not 
also  be  proper  for  the  United  States  to 
collect  the  interest? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  put  the  CBO 
study  into  the  proper  frame  of  refer- 
ence. I  think  it  Is  done  better  by  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Prrs 
DoMXMici,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  dated  April  23,  1982, 
signed  by  Alice  Rivlln.  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  earlier  study.  This  Is  what 
the  letter  says  in  the  final  paragraph: 

These  memorvicla  did  not  de»l  specifically 
with  S.  1663  but  rather  with  the  more  gen- 
eral question  of  user  fees  applied  to  all  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal  activities. 

That  schedule  has  to  be  understood 
in  the  context  in  which  it  was  given 
and  not  with  exact  reference  to  this 
bill. 

Therefore,  1  am  free  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  she  is  representing  that  that 
memorandum  applies  to  the  cost 
schedule  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  According  to  the 
memorandum  I  have,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Andrea  Dravo,  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, from  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Commerce  Division  at  CBO,  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  waste  disposal,  they 
have  taken  three  scenarios.  They  have 
taken  three  different  assumptions  as 
to  how  much  power  is  going  to  be  nu- 
clear between  now  and  the  year  2000. 
They  have  taken  a  7-percent  inflation 


rate.  They  have  three  different  projec- 
tions—low, medium,  and  high  reve- 
nues. 

If  we  look  at  those  three,  under  the 
high-revenue  projection,  they  are 
showing  almost  a  $2  billion  deficit  in 
this  program  by  the  year  1983. 

In  the  medium,  they  show  a  $3  bil- 
lion deficit  almost  through  the  year 
2000. 

I  had  not  looked  at  this  before,  so  I 
confess  that  this  is  subject  to  a  wrong 
interpretation.  However,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  I  am  going  to  offer  this  for  the 
record,  so  that  we  all  can  have  a 
chance  to  study  It,  and  we  will  talk 
about  this  further. 

If  I  am  correct  and  my  interpreta- 
tion of  this  is  correct,  then  the  ques- 
tion will  remain:  Should  not  the  Gov- 
ernment allow  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude whatever  the  Government's  cost 
of  money  might  be  each  year  in  set- 
ting fees  it  Is  going  to  recover,  so  that 
we  recover  not  only  the  actual  outlay 
but  also  what  the  Government  is 
paying  for  Its  money?  Would  that  not 
be  a  fadr  thing? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, but  remember  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  that  as  well,  and  that  is 
that  during  the  early  years,  the  con- 
sumer will  have  paid  this  levy,  that 
money  wUl  have  been  paid  into  a  trust 
fund  and.  in  effect,  they  will  have 
been  prepaying  on  the  program. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  dead 
right,  and  they  should  get  the  benefit 
of  that,  based  on  the  same  proposi- 
tion—that is.  they  should  be  credited 
with  whatever  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment's money  is  on  any  prepayments 
that  are  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  for  that  purpose,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  unfair  about  what  Mrs.  Rivlin 
may  have  said  in  the  analysis. 

But  so  that  all  Members  may  have 
the  context  of  her  comments  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  comments.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
making  reference  to  a  memorandum 
from  CBO  to  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  there  are 
two  such  memoranda,  one  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26  and  another  dated  March  23, 
both  1982.  The  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred is  dated  April  23,  1982.  and  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  if  all  three  of 
those  documents  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Rbcoro.  And  I  so  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  right.  What 
I  am  looking  at  Is  a  February  26  docu- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  this  colloquy  that  docu- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our 
documents  which  apply  to  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
well. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  CONGRCSS. 
CONCKKSSIONAI.  BUDCET  OmCK. 

Wtuhington.  D.C.,  January  20.  1982. 
Hon.  J  AUKS  A.  McClurx, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral    Resources,     U.S.     Senate.     Dirksen 
Senate    Office    Building,     Washington, 
DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403   of   the   Congressional   Budget   Act   of 
1974.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
prepared  the  attached  cost  estimate  for  S. 
1662,  the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1981. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Auci  M.  RivLiN, 

Oi  rector. 

(Congressional  Budget  Office] 
Cost  Estimatk.  Jahttart  20.  1982 

1.  BUI  number  S.  1662. 

2.  BUI  title:  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1981. 

3.  BUI  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  October  21.  1981. 

4.  3111  purpose.— 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  an  away-from-reactor  (AfH)  fa- 
culty for  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  power  plants,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  the  siting 
and  development  of  repositories  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel.  It  provides  for  the  devel- 
opment of  proposals  for  construction  of  a 
test  and  evaluation  facility  and  a  facility  for 
continuous  monitoring,  mansigement.  and 
maintenance  of  spent  fuel  and  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste.  The  bill  also  authorizes  con- 
tinued research  and  development  into  tech- 
nology for  the  disposal  of  waste  from  civil- 
ian and  atomic  energy  defense  activities  and 
authorizes  payments  to  local  governments 
to  mitigate  the  social  or  economic  Impacts 
caused  by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a  monitored  waste  facility  In  the  event  such 
a  faculty  is  buUt.  The  bill  Imposes  a  1.0  mU 
per  kilowatt-hour  fee  on  electricity  generat- 
ed by  civilian  nuclear  power  plants  sold 
after  enactment  of  this  act  to  finance  the 
activities  authorized  by  the  bill.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  Interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  at  the  AFR  facility  to  cover 
the  costs  of  construction  and  operation  of 
the- facility.  Borrowing  from  the  Treasury  Is 
also  authorized  by  this  bill.  Receipts  collect- 
ed from  the  fee  and  contract  payments  are 
to  be  deposited  In  a  nuclear  waste  fund  es- 
tablished In  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Spending 
from  the  fund  is  subject  to  authorization 
and  appropriations  action. 
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5.  COST  ESTIMATE 
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A  substantia]  portion  of  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  8.  1662  will  occur  after  1986.  E>e- 
pending  on  the  rate  of  Inflation,  delays  in 
the  program,  potential  technological  diffi- 
culties, and  other  uncertainties,  gross  out- 
lays by  the  year  2000  could  total  at  least  $14 
billion  to  $18  billion.  Assuming  some  future 
adjustments  in  the  fee  charged  on  electrical 
power  sales,  receipts  generated  by  this  bill 
would  be  expected  to  cover  costs  so  that, 
over  time,  the  net  costs  to  the  government 
would  be  negligible.  However,  between  1982 
and  1986,  receipts  to  the  nuclear  waste  fund 
are  estimated  to  faU  $200  miUion  short  of 
projected  spending. 

The  costs  of  this  blU  faU  within  budget 
functions  270  and  050. 

6.  Basis  of  estimate.— 

It  was  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  es- 
timate that  the  bill  would  become  effective 
In  March  1982  and  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation would  be  enacted  by  July  1982. 
As  a  result,  significant  outlays  will  begin  to 
occur  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Similarly,  substan- 
tial receipts  would  not  be  accrued  until 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition,  CBO  assumed 
that  an  AFR  facility  would  be  constructed 
and  that  one  repository  would  be  buUt. 

Costs  that  will  be  incurred  between  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1986  are  related  to  develop- 
ment of  the  AFR  facility,  the  repository 
siting  and  licensing  program,  and  both  civU- 
ian  and  defense  technology  development. 
The  estimate  Is  based  on  data  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  assumes  a 
pattern  of  activity  that  would  allow  con- 
struction of  the  Am  facility  to  begin  In 
fiscal  year  1986  and  construction  of  the  re- 
pository to  begin  In  fiscal  year  1988.  The  au- 
thorization level  shown  In  the  table  repre- 
sents the  budget  authority  necessary  to  be 
consistent  with  those  assumptions.  The 
total  estimated  authorization  level  of  $2.5 
bUllon  between  1982  and  1986  includes  $0.2 
billion  for  development  of  the  AFR  facility, 
$0.9  billion  for  siting  and  licensing  activity 
associated  with  the  repository,  $0.9  billion 
for  civilian  technology  development,  and 
$0.5  billion  for  defense  waste  technology  re- 
search and  development. 

It  is  expected  that  a  majority  of  the  costs 
of  this  bill  wUl  be  Incurred  by  the  year  2000 
when  repository  construction  Is  expected  to 
be  completed  and  the  facility  operational. 
The  costs  of  the  bUl  are  projected  based  on 
Department  of  Energy  estimates,  adjusted 
for  Inflation.  It  is  estimated  that  construc- 
tion of  the  AFR  facUity  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $0.4  billion,  with  an  additional  $0.8 
billion  needed  for  operating  and  licensing 
costs  through  fiscal  year  2000,  assuming 
completion  of  the  facility  by  fiscal  year 
1992.  CBO  estimates  that  construction  of 
the  repository  would  cost  around  $3  billion 
If  construction  begins  In  fiscal  year  1988. 
Approximately  $4  billion  would  be  needed 
for  defense-related  research  Into  disposal 
technology,  assuming  continuation  of  cur- 
rent policy  funding  levels  through  the  year 
2000.  If  it  is  assumed  that  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1986  price  Increases  average  5 
percent  annually,  the  total  cost  of  the  bUl 
through  the  year  2000  would  exceed  $14  bil- 
lion. If  the  estimated  annual  increase  were 
raised  to  7  percent,  the  projected  costs 
would  reach  $16  billion.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
major  government  capital  projects— defense 
systems,  dams,  rail  systems,  space  programs, 
etc.— to  cost  substantially  more  than  origi- 
nally estimated,  due  to  delays,  overruns, 
changes  in  specifications,  higher  than  an- 
ticipated inflation,  and  other  factors.  Thus, 
construction  delays  of  orUy  2  to  3  years,  plus 
a  10  percent  Increase  In  costs,  could  raise 


the  cost  of  the  bill  to  over  $18  billion— and 
greater  Increases  are  certalrUy  possible. 

The  authorized  activities  are  to  be  fi- 
nanced tiu-ough  contracts  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  s(>ent  fuel  with  operators  of  clvU- 
ian  nuclear  power  plants  and  through  the 
imposition  of  a  1.0  mil  per  kUowatt  hour 
charge  on  electricity  generated  by  civilian 
nuclear  power  plants.  Based  on  the  project- 
ed costs  for  constructing  and  operation  the 
AFR  facUity,  CBO  estimates  that  over  $1 
bUllon  In  payments  will  have  to  be  received 
from  contracts  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
AFR  facility.  These  payments  will  not  begin 
until  1987,  when  the  first  units  of  spent  fuel 
are  accepted  for  storage.  CBO  projects  that 
the  1.0  mU  per  kilowatt  hour  charge  will 
generate  over  $13  bUllon  by  fiscal  year  2000. 
Based  on  this  estimate,  it  is  likely  that  the 
charge  on  electricity  wlU  have  to  be  in- 
creased at  some  time  in  the  19908  in  order  to 
cover  anticipated  costs.  CBO's  estimate  of 
receipts  from  nuclear  power  generation  is 
based  on  Information  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Elnergy,  and  assumes  moderate 
growth  in  nuclear  power  capacity,  and 
power  generation  at  between  60  and  65  per- 
cent of  capacity. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate.- 

CBO  prepared  an  estimate  on  December  9. 

1980.  for  H.R.  5016,  the  Hlgh-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Management  and  Policy  Act,  as 
ordered  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  November  20, 

1981.  The  House  version  of  the  bUI  author- 
ized at  least  two  repositories  and  construc- 
tion of  a  test  and  evaluation  facUity.  The 
costs  between  1982  and  1986  were  estimated 
to  be  $1.8  bUllon,  with  costs  through  the 
year  2000  to  total  between  $14  biUion  and 
$20  bUllon,  aU  of  which  would  be  offset 
through  contract  pasrments  from  operators 
of  civilian  nuclear  power  plants.  CBO  esti- 
mated that  under  the  House  bill,  the  nucle- 
ar waste  fund  would  achieve-a  $400  million 
surplus  by  1986,  assuming  imposition  of  a 
1.0  mil  per  kilowatt  hour  fee.  The  estimated 
cost  of  $14  bUllon  to  $18  bUllon  for  S.  1662 
assumes  construction  of  an  AFR  facility  and 
only  one  repository,  and  Includes  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  research  and  development 
for  defense  waste  technology.  The  Senate 
bill  also  includes  specific  provisions  for  re- 
ceipts which  would  generate  an  estimated 
$14  bUllon  by  the  year  2000. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by  Jeffrey  W.  NltU 
(226-2860). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by  James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

CONGRXSSIONAL  BUDGET  OPFICE, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27.  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Staffori), 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public     Works.     U.S.    Senate,    Dirksen 
Senate    Office    Building,     Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403    of   the   Congressional    Budget   Act   of 
1974.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
prepared  the  attached  cost  estimate  for  S. 
1662,  the  National  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act 
of  1981. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  C.  Schepfach 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director). 


Congressional  Budget  Office 
Cost  Estimate,  Jant7art  27, 1982 

1.  BlU  number:  S.  1662 

2.  BUl  title:  National  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy 
Act  of  1981. 

3.  BUl  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  November  16.  1981. 

4.  Bin  purpose.— 

The  blU  authorizes  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  an  away-from-reactor  (AFR)  fa- 
culty for  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  power  plants,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  the  siting 
and  development  of  repositories  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel.  It  provides  for  the  devel- 
opment of  proposals  for  construction  of  a 
test  and  evaluation  facUity  and  a  facility  for 
continuous  monitoring,  management,  and 
maintenance  of  spent  fuel  and  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste.  A  report  outlining  a  plan 
for  the  permanent  disposal  of  defense  nucle- 
ar waste  is  also  required.  The  bUl  authorizes 
continued  research  and  development  into 
technology  for  the  disposal  of  waste  from  cl- 
viUan  and  atomic  energy  defense  activities, 
and  authorizes  comp>ensation  to  states  or 
Indian  tribes  for  participation  In  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  a  repository  or  a 
retrievable  monitored  storage  system,  if  one 
is  buUt.  The  biU  Imposes  a  1.0  mU  per  kilo- 
watt-hour fee  on  electricity  generated  by  cl- 
vUian  nuclear  power  plants  sold  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act  to  finance  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  blU  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  coUect  a  fee  equivalent 
to  1.0  mU  per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste  generated  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  fees  can  be  ad- 
justed annually  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  offset  the  costs  of  the 
blU.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  Interim  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  at  the  AFR  facility  to 
cover  the  costs  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  facility.  Borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  is  also  authorized  by  this  bill.  Re- 
ceipts collected  from  the  fees  and  contract 
payments  are  to  be  deposited  In  a  nuclear 
waste  fund  established  In  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Spending  from  the  fund  Is  subject  to  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  action. 

5.  COST  ESHMATE 
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A  substantial  portion  of  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  S.  1662  will  occur  after  1986.  De- 
I>endlng  on  the  rate  of  inflation,  delays  In 
the  program,  potential  technological  diffi- 
culties, and  other  uncertainties,  gross  out- 
lays by  the  year  2000  could  total  at  least  $19 
billion  to  $25  biUlon.  Assuming  annual  ad- 
justments in  the  fee  charged  on  electrical 
p>ower  sales,  receipts  generated  by  this  biU 
would  be  expected  to  cover  costs  so  that, 
over  time,  the  net  costs  to  the  government 
would  be  negligible.  However,  without  an 
adustment  to  the  Initial  fee,  receipts  to  the 
nuclear  waste  fund  would  fall  $300  mUlion 
short  of  projected  spending  between  1982 
and  1986. 
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The  cosU  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
functions  270  and  050. 

6.  Basis  of  estimate.— 

It  was  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  es- 
timate that  the  bill  would  become  effective 
in  March  1982  and  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation would  be  enacted  by  July  1982. 
As  a  result,  significant  outlays  will  begin  to 
occur  In  fiscal  year  1983.  Similarly,  substan- 
tial receipts  would  not  be  accrued  until 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition,  CBO  assumed 
that  an  APR  facility  would  be  constructed 
and  that  two  repositories  would  be  built. 

Costs  that  will  be  incurred  between  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1986  are  related  to  develop- 
ment of  the  APR  facility,  the  repository 
siting  and  licensing  program,  financial  as- 
sistance to  states,  and  both  civilian  and  de- 
fense technology  development.  The  esti- 
mate is  based  on  data  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  assumes  a  pattern 
of  activity  that  would  allow  construction  of 
the  APR  facility  to  begin  In  fiscal  year  1986 
and  construction  of  the  repositories  to  begin 
in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1994.  The  authoriza- 
tion level  shown  in  the  table  represents  the 
budget  authority  necessary  to  be  consistent 
with  those  assumptions.  The  total  estimated 
authorization  level  of  $2.6  billion  between 
1982  and  1986  Includes  $0.2  blUion  for  devel- 
opment of  the  APR  facility.  $0  9  billion  for 
siting  and  licensing  activity  associated  with 
the  repository.  $0.9  billion  for  civilian  tech- 
nology development.  $0.1  billion  for  com- 
pensation to  states,  and  $0.5  billion  for  de- 
fense waste  technology  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  expected  that  a  majority  of  the  costs 
of  this  bill  will  be  Incurred  by  the  year  2000 
when  repository  construction  Is  expected  to 
be  completed  and  the  facilities  operational. 
The  costs  of  the  bill  are  projected  based  on 
Department  of  Energy  estimates,  adjusted 
for  Inflation.  It  is  estimated  that  construc- 
tion of  the  APR  facility  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $0.4  billion,  with  an  additional  $0.8 
billion  needed  for  operating  and  licensing 
costs  through  fiscal  year  2000.  assuming 
completion  of  the  facility  by  fiscal  year 
1992.  CBO  estimates  that  construction  of 
the  first  repository  would  cost  between  $3.0 
and  $3.5  billion  if  construction  begins  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  Construction  of  the  second 
repository  would  cost  between  $4  and  $5  bil- 
lion if  construction  begins  in  1994.  Approxi- 
mately $4  billion  would  be  needed  for  de- 
fense-related research  into  disposal  technol- 
ogy, assuming  continuation  of  current 
policy  funding  levels  through  the  year  2000. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1986  price  Increases  average  5  percent  annu- 
ally, the  total  cost  of  the  bill  through  the 
year  2000  would  exceed  $19  bUlion.  If  the  es- 
timated annual  increase  were  raised  to  7 
percent,  the  projected  costs  would  reach  $22 
bUlion.  It  is  not  unusual  for  major  govern- 
ment capital  projects— defense  systems, 
dams,  rail  systems,  space  programs,  etc.— to 
cost  substantially  more  than  originally  esti- 
mated, due  to  delays,  overruns,  changes  in 
specifications,  higher  than  anticipated  infla 
tion,  and  other  factors.  Thus,  construction 
delays  of  only  2  to  3  years,  plus  a  10  percent 
Increase  in  costs,  could  raise  the  cost  of  the 
bill  to  over  $25  billion— and  greater  in- 
creases are  certainly  possible. 

The  authorized  activities  are  to  be  fl- 
ruuiced  through  contracts  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  with  operators  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  plants,  through  the  impo- 
sition of  a  1.0  mil  per  kilowatt  hour  charge 
on  electricity  generated  by  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  from  an  equivalent  fee  for 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste  generated  prior  to 


enactment  of  this  bill.  Based  on  the  project- 
ed costs  for  constructing  and  operating  the 
APR  facility.  CBO  estimates  that  over  $1 
billion  in  payments  will  have  to  be  received 
from  contracts  to  cover  the  costs  of  -  the 
APR  facility.  These  payments  will  not  begin 
until  1987.  when  the  first  units  of  spent  fuel 
are  accepted  for  storage.  CBO  projects  that 
the  1.0  mil  per  kilowatt  hour  charge  will 
generate  over  $13  billion  by  fiscal  year  2000. 
Based  on  this  estimate,  it  is  likely  that  the 
charge  on  electricity  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased at  some  time  in  the  1990s  in  order  to 
cover  anticipated  costs.  CBO's  estimate  of 
receipts  from  nuclear  power  generation  is 
based  on  information  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  assumes  moderate 
growth  in  nuclear  power  capacity,  and 
power  generation  at  between  60  and  65  per- 
cent of  capacity.  At  least  $2  billion  will,  be 
received  from  the  contracts  for  the  disposal 
of  existing  waste  based  on  a  fee  equivalent 
to  1.0  mil  per  Ulowatt  hour.  The  revenues 
from  the  contracts  would  Increase  If  the 
charge  per  kilowatt  hour  were  increased.  All 
these  provisions  would  generate  an  estimat- 
ed $16  billion  by  the  year  2000  without  any 
adjustments  in  fees. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate.— 

CBO  prepared  an  estimate  on  December  9. 

1980.  for  H.R.  5016.  the  High-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Management  and  Policy  Act.  as 
ordered  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  November  20. 

1981.  The  House  version  of  the  bill  author- 
ized at  least  two  repositories  and  construc- 
tion of  a  test  and  evaluation  facility.  The 
costs  between  1982  and  1986  were  estimated 
to  be  $1.8  billion,  with  costs  through  the 
year  2000  to  total  between  $14  billion  and 
$20  billion,  all  of  which  would  be  offset 
through  contract  payments  from  operators 
of  civilian  nuclear  power  plants.  CBO  esti- 
mated that  under  the  House  bill,  the  nucle- 
ar waste  fund  would  achieve  a  $400  million 
surplus  by  1986.  assuming  Imposition  of  a 
1.0  mil  per  kilowatt  hour  fee. 

CBO  prepared  an  estimate  on  January  20. 

1982.  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  their  version  of  S. 
1662.  as  ordered  reported  on  November  16. 
1981.  The  estimated  cost  of  $14  billion  to 
$18  billion  assumed  construction  of  an  APR 
facility  and  only  one  repository,  includes 
the  estimated  costs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  defense  waste  technology,  and  also 
includes  specific  provisions  for  receipts 
which  would  generate  Ein  estimated  $14  bil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  The  Environment  and 
Public  Works  version  of  S.  1662.  estimated 
to  cost  at  least  $19  to  $25  billion  by  the  year 
2000.  includes  construction  of  two  repositor- 
ies and  an  APR,  and  includes  research  and 
development  into  defense  waste  technology. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Jeffrey  W.  NltU 
(226-2860). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by  C.  G.  Nuckols. 
for  James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis. 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  26,  1982. 
Memorandum 
To:  Andrea  Dravo,  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 
Prom:  Gary  Mahrenholz,  Natural  Resources 

and  Commerce  Division. 
Subject:  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal. 

In  response  to  your  discussion  with  Dave 
Bodde,  earlier  in  the  week,  we  are  submit- 
ting a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  revenue 
adequacy  of  a  generation  fee  to  finance  nu- 


clear waste  disposal.  The  fee  adequacy  Is  ex- 
amined under  three  cost  scenarios  and  three 
growth  rates  of  nuclear  capacity.  In  addi- 
tion, some  sensitivity  to  the  level  of  the  fee 
is  presented.  We  would  value  your  com- 
ments on  this. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The  three  cost  scenarios  presented  here 
represent  a  lower,  upper,  and  a  middle 
ground  estimate  of  disposal  program  costs. 
The  low  cost  estimate  is  a  "best  case."  In 
which  the  Department  of  Energy's  cost  pro- 
jections are  accurate  and  the  program  pro- 
ceeds on  .schedule.  The  Inflation  rate  is  as- 
sumed to  be  7  percent  per  annum  through 
1984  and  5  percent  thereafter.  The  upper 
bound  cost  estimate  utilizes  the  same  DOE 
base  cost  estimates,  but  assumes  a  three- 
year  program  delay,  a  40  percent  real  cost 
overrun,  and  high  inflation  (10  percent  per 
annum  from  1980  to  1990  and  8  percent  per 
annum  over  the  1991-2000  period).  The 
medium  cost  is  based  on  a  three-year  pro- 
gram delay  and  a  high  Inflation  rate.  All 
three  cases  include  costs  for  one  repository, 
one  away-from-reactor  storage  facility,  and 
a  test  and  evaluation  facility. 

The  three  revenue  estimates  vary  accord- 
ing to  growth  rates  in  nuclear  generating  ca- 
pacity, since  this  capacity  is  the  basis  of  the 
generation  fee.  The  high  growth  rate  as- 
sumes nuclear  capacity  totals  230  gigawatts 
by  2000.  The  medium  growth  rate  assumes 
installed  nuclear  capacity  reaches  175 
gigawatts  by  2000,  while  the  low  growth 
case  assumes  120  gigawatts  by  the  same 
year.  Revenues  are  derived  by  placing  a  one 
mil  per  kilowatt  hour  fee  on  nuclear  genera- 
tion. Capacity  Is  assumed  to  operate  on  av- 
erage at  a  60  percent  capacity  factor. 

The  revenues  generated  by  the  fee  and 
the  cash  outlays  for  repository  construction 
were  compared  for  each  year  between  1982 
and  2000.  When  costs  exceed  fee  revenues  in 
any  one  year,  the  balance  is  financed  by  a 
"trust  fund"  at  a  rate  of  interest  assumed  to 
be  the  rate  of  inflation  plus  4  percent.  Con- 
versely, when  fee  receipts  exceed  costs,  the 
trust  fund  invests  the  revenues  (or  retires 
its  debt)  at  this  same  rate  of  interest.  Thus, 
the  value  of  the  trust  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  analysis  (the  year  2000)  telLs  us 
whether  or  not  any  fee  program  is  tenable 
in  the  long-term.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  value  of  the  trust  fund  will  not  equal 
zero  if  total  project  costs  equal  total  project 
revenues  over  the  1982-2000  period.  Rather, 
the  trust  fund  may  have  a  negative  balance 
due  to  interim  borrowing  costs,  even  if  total 
project  costs  equal  total  revenues. 
results 

Table  1  presents  these  costs  and  >'evenues 
in  detail.  Por  simplicity,  only  the  best  case 
costs  are  reproduced. 

Low  Costs  ("Best  Case").  Only  under  opti- 
mal conditions,  with  "best  case"  costs  and 
the  highest  projected  level  of  nuclear  capac- 
ity (and,  hence,  revenues),  is  the  one  mil  fee 
adequate  to  finance  the  disposal  program. 
The  result  is  a  positive  revolving  trust  fund 
balance  of  $282  million  In  2000.  This  is  the 
case,  even  though  total  revenues  exceed 
total  cost  by  $1.8  billion.  The  mismatch  be- 
tween yearly  revenues  and  yearly  costs 
causes  a  deficit  in  the  revolving  trust  fund 
of  nearly  $1  billion  by  1990  and  $1.9  billion 
by  1993.  The  fund  returns  to  balance  in 
1997.  Thus,  financing  charges  total  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  the  20-year  period. 

Under  the  medium  nuclear  capacity 
growth  scenario,  where  a  total  of  $12.3  bil- 
lion is  collected,  and  the  low  cost  estimate,  a 
negative  trust  fund  balance  of  nearly  $3  9 
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billion  obtains  in  the  year  2000.  The  trust 
fund  balance  is  consistently  negative  over 
the  19-year  period,  reaching  $1  billion  by 
1989,  nearly  $2  billion  by  1991,  and  $3  bil- 
lion by  1995.  Plnanclng  charges  total  nearly 
$3  billion.  Adjusting  the  fee  to  1.5  mils  per 
kilowatt  hour  in  1995  produces  a  trust  fund 
surplus  of  $2.3  billion  In  2000.  If  the  "best 


case"  cost  scenario  Is  coupled  with  the 
lowest  projections  of  nuclear  capacity,  a 
trust  fund  deficit  of  $7.9  billion  results  in 
2000.  Predictably,  this  fund  Is  negative 
throughout,  reaching  $1  billion  by  1986,  $2 
billion  by  1988,  and  $5  billion  by  1992.  Fi- 
nancing charges  total  $4.8  billion.  Increas- 
ing the  generation  fee  to  1.5  mils  per  kilo- 


watt hour  beginning  in  1990  is  still  Insuffi- 
cient to  eliminate  the  deficit,  which  would 
total  $2.1  billion  by  2000.  However,  combin- 
ing this  initial  increase  with  a  2  mil  per  kilo- 
watt hour  fee  begirming  in  1995  produces  a 
surplus  of  $493  million  in  2000. 


TABLE  l.-ANNUAL  BUDGET  PfiOflLE  Of  WASTE  REPOSITORY  FINANQNG  UNDER  THE  LOW-COST  CASE 
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Medium  Costs.  The  medium  cost  case 
totals  $19.3  billion.  When  combined  with 
the  high  revenue  scenario,  a  negative  $3.0 
billion  tru.>it  fund  results  in  2000.  with  fi- 
nancing costs  through  2000  to  $2.1  billion. 
Matching  this  cost  case  with  the  medium 
nuclear  growth  scenario  produces  a  trust 
fund  deficit  of  $9.5  billion  by  2000.  Financ- 
ing costs  total  $5.6  billion  by  2000.  Adjusting 
the  fee  to  1.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  begin- 
ning in  1990  reduces  the  trust  fund  deficit, 
but  it  still  totals  $1.7  billion  in  2000.  Com- 
bining this  Increase  with  a  shift  to  a  2  mill 
per  killowatt  hour  charge  beginning  in  1995 
produces  a  surplus  of  $1.7  billion  in  2000. 
When  combined  with  the  low  revenue  case, 
the  medium  cost  case  produces  a  trust  fund 
deficit  of  $14.7  billion  in  2000.  Plnanclng 
charges  total  $9.7  billion  over  this  period. 

High  Costs.  The  high  cost  case  under- 
standably produces  the  largest  trust  fund 
deficits  in  2000.  These  deficits  total  $20.3 
billion,  $27.4  billion  and  $32.6  billion  under 
the  high,  medium,  and  low  revenue  cases, 
respectively.  The  corresijonding  financing 
costs  are  $8.3  billion,  $12.7  billion,  and  $15.7 
billion,  respectively.  With  high  revenue 
growth,  a  1.5  mill  fee  throughout  results  in 
only  a  $482  million  trust  fund  deficit  in 
2000,  since  it  lowers  Interim  financing 
charges.  In  contrast,  adjusting  the  fee  to  1.5 
mills  beginning  in  1990  still  produces  a  $12,3 
billion  deficit.  This  deficit  is  lowered  to  $7.3 
billion  if  the  fee  is  adjusted  again  to  2  mills 
beginning  in  1995. 

Under  the  medium  revenue  case  and  the 
high  cost  scenario,  a  2  mill  fee  beginning  in 
1985  Is  more  than  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
trust  fund  deficit.  Under  low  growth  in  reve- 


nues, raising  fees  to  1.5  mills  beginning  In 
1990  and  to  2  mills  In  1995  is  Insufficient  to 
alleviate  the  trust  fund  deficit.  A  2  mill  ad- 
justment beginning  In  1985  lowers  the  trust 
fund  deficit  to  $7.6  blUion  in  2000.  Hence,  if 
the  worst  cost  and  revenue  cases  obtain,  a 
fee  In  excess  of  2  mills  must  be  considered  If 
the  trust  fund  Is  to  be  solvent  in  the  year 
2000. 

summary 

These  estimates  are  preliminary  and  are 
designed  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  generation  fee  as  a  funding  mecha- 
nism. Still  to  be  considered  are  the  role  of 
military  wastes  in  providing  funds,  cost  sen- 
sitivity If  an  away-from-reactor  storage  is 
not  Included  or  If  more  than  one  repository 
Is  required.  In  addition,  the  generation  fee 
must  be  compared  to  other  funding  mecha- 
nisms that  rely  on  one-time  charges. 

One  final  thought  also  warrants  consider- 
ation. In  each  scenario,  the  revenue  from 
the  creation  of  current  wastes  goes  to  pay 
for  the  disposal  of  past  wastes.  This  pre- 
sents no  problem  as  long  as  the  nuclear 
sector  continues  in  perpetuity.  But  if  nucle- 
ar generation  ends  or  even  significantly  con- 
tracts at  some  time  in  the  future,  large  defi- 
cits could  result.  We  have  Ignored  the  "end- 
game" problem  In  this  analysis.  If  one  were 
to  make  provision  for  this,  the  tax  paid  by 
each  fuel  assembly  as  it  produces  power 
would  have  to  increase  sufficiently  to  pay 
for  its  own  disposal  as  well  as  its  share  of 
the  disposal  of  past  wastes. 


Congressional  Budget  OrricE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1982. 

Memorandum 

To:  Andrea  Dravo,  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 
From:  Gary  Mahrenholz,  Natural  Resources 

and  Commerce  Division. 
Subject:  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal. 

This  memorandum  contains  more  prelimi- 
nary estimates  on  the  revenue  adequacy  of  a 
generation  fee  to  finance  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal. As  requested,  these  estimates  do  not 
include  away-from-reactor  (APR)  Interim 
storage  as  part  of  the  disposal  program.  The 
APR  will  presumably  be  an  optional  pro- 
gram, thus  separately  funded.  Like  our  pre- 
vious memorandum,  fee  adequacy  is  exam- 
ined under  three  cost  scenarios.  However, 
due  to  an  alarming  number  of  recent  cancel- 
lations and  Indefinite  deferrals  of  nuclear 
units,  a  fourth  nuclear  growth  case  Is  con- 
sidered, consisting  of  a  very  low  growth  rate 
in  nuclear  capacity. 

We  look  forward  to  your  comments  re- 
garding this  analysis. 

assumptions 

The  three  cost  scenarios  presented  here 
remain  the  same  as  In  the  previous  memo- 
randum except  for  the  omission  of  the  cap- 
ital, operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  an 
APR  facility.  This  lowers  total  repository 
costs  in  all  three  cases  by  about  10  percent. 
Again,  the  low  cost  estimate  represents  a 
"best  case,"  under  which  the  Department  of 
Energy's  cost  projections  are  accurate  and 
the  program  proceeds  on  schedule.  The  in- 
flation rate  is  assumed  to  be  7  percent  per 
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annum  through  1984  and  5  percent  thereaf- 
ter. The  upper  bound  cost  estimate  is  based 
on  the  same  DOE  "best  case"  estimates  but 
assumes  a  three-year  program  delay,  a  40 
percent  real  cost  overrun,  and  high  inflation 
(10  percent  per  annum  from  1980  to  1990 
and  8  percent  per  annum  over  the  1991-2000 
period).  The  medium  cost  case  is  based  on  a 
three-year  delay  and  the  inflation  assump- 
tions accompanying  the  upper  bound  esti- 
mate. These  higher  inflation  estimates 
could  represent  actual  Inflation,  higher  con- 
struction costs,  or  cost  overruns  due  to 
changes  in  engineering  or  project  design. 

Since  nuclear  capacity  serves  as  the  basis 
for  the  generation  fee  that  finances  the  dis- 
posal project,  we  depict  four  revenue  esti- 
mates that  vary  according  to  nuclear  gener- 
ating capacity  growth  rates.  As  in  our  previ- 
ous memorandum,  the  high,  medium,  and 
low  growth  rates  assume  nuclear  capacity 
reaches  respective  totals  of  230  glgawatts. 
175  glgawatts.  and  120  glgawatts  by  the  year 
2000.  In  addition,  a  very  low  nuclear  growth 
rate  is  considered  where  installed  capacity 
reaches  only  100  glgawatts  by  2000.  A  60 
percent  capacity  factor  is  assumed  for  ill 
revenue  projections  when  calculating  the  ef- 
fects generated  by  a  1.0  mill  per  kilowatt 
hour  generation  fee. 

Again,  the  balance  of  annual  revenues  and 
construction  costs  is  assigned  to  a  "trust 
fund."  which  operates  as  follows.  A  deficit 


(negative  balance)  in  any  one  year  Is  fi- 
nanced by  debt  with  a  rate  of  Interest  equal 
to  the  inflation  rate  plus  4  percent.  Con- 
versely when  excess  revenues  are  generated 
in  any  single  year  the  "trust  fund"  invests 
the  revenues  (or  retrieves  debt)  at  the  same 
interest  rate.  This  analysis  examines  the 
sUte  of  the  trust  fund  in  the  year  2000.  If 
the  trust  fund  has  a  positive  balance  in  that 
year,  then  the  repository  program  Is  self-fi- 
nancing, and  vice  versa. 

Annual  estimates  of  the  cost  and  revenue 
cases  are  presented  in  Table  1, 


Low  Cost  ("Best  Case").  Program  costs 
total  $16.9  billion  under  the  low  cost  case. 
Similar  to  the  previous  estimates  that  in- 
cluded an  AFR,  the  1.0  mill  fee  will  be  ade- 
quate to  finance  the  disposal  program  only 
under  the  high  growth  rate  In  nuclear 'ca- 
pacity, where  total  revenues  are  S15.1  bil- 
lion over  the  1982-2000  period.  The  low  cost 
case  combined  with  a  high  nuclear  growth 
rate  produces  a  positive  revolving  trust  fund 
balance  of  t3.9  billion  in  2000.  This  fund  is 
positive  throughout  most  of  the  1982-2000 
period,  reaching  a  balance  of  over  $1  billion 
by  1996.  Because  of  this,  the  government  is 
able  to  earn  interest  charges  of  roughly 
t830  million  on  trust  fund  revenues  (that  is, 
the  government  earns  net  Interest  payments 
on  the  positive  balance  of  the  trust  fund). 


Under  the  medium  nuclear  growth  rate, 
where  revenues  total  $12.3  billion,  a  nega- 
tive trust  fund  balance  of  $1.2  billion  is 
reached  by  2000.  This  fund  is  consistently 
negative  throughout  the  1982-2000  year 
period,  reaching  a  balance  of  negative  $1  bil- 
lion in  1991.  increasing  to  over  $1.7  billion 
by  1994  and  diminishing  to  $1.2  billion  by 
2000.  Financing  charges  total  $1.6  billion. 
Increasing  the  fee  to  1.5  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour  over  the  1990-1994  period  and  lower- 
ing it  back  to  1.0  mills  after  1995  is  suffi- 
cient to  eliminate  this  deficit,  and  produces 
a  trust  fund  surplus  of  $2.6  billion  in  2000. 
This  adjustment  allows  the  government  to 
earn  $390  million  in  Interest  charges  on  the 
trust  fund.  If  the  low  cost  case  is  combined 
with  the  low  nuclear  growth  case,  where 
total  revenues  are  $10.1  billion,  a  negative 
trust  fund  balance  of  $5.2  billion  in  2000  re- 
sults. The  trust  fund  balance  is  consistently 
negative,  showing  deficits  of  $1  billion  by 
1989.  $2  billion  by  1991  and  $4  billion  by 
1998.  Financing  charges  toUl  $3.4  billion. 
Adjusting  the  fee  to  1.5  mills  over  the  1990- 
2000  period  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  trust 
fund  surplus  of  $320  million  in  2000  and 
reduce  cumulative  financing  charges  to  $1.3 
billion.  Coupling  the  low  cost  scenario  with 
the  very  low  nuclear  growth  case  (where 
total  revenues  are  $8.4  billion)  produces  a 
trust  fund  deficit  of  $9  billion  and  cumula- 
tive financing  charges  of  $5.5  billion. 


TABU  l.-ANNUAL  BUDGET  PROFIli  OF  WASTE  REPOSITORY  RNANONG  UNDER  THE  LOW-OBT  CASE 
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The  various  options  aimed  at  adjusting 
the  fee  to  ensure  revenue  adequacy  produce 
results  that  are  generalizable  and  warrant 


discussion.  If  the  budgetary  goals  of  the 
program  are  to  generate  adequate  revenues, 
provide  for  a  non-negative  trust  fund  bal- 


ance, and  to  minimize  interim  financing 
charges  in  the  face  of  revenue  deficiency, 
adjusting  the  fee  earlier  avoids  a  build-up  in 
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the  trust  fund  deficit.  Adjusting  the  fee 
later  Is  typically  insufficient  to  eliminate  a 
trust  fund  deficit  even  though  the  adjust- 
ment produces  a  yearly  surplus  once  en- 
acted. The  reason  is  simply  that  the  yearly 
financing  charges  counterbalance  the  sur- 
plus created  by  raising  the  fee.  Thus,  it  may 
be  preferable  to  enact  fee  adjustments  earli- 
er, in  order  to  prevent  any  significant  in- 
crease in  the  trust  fund  deficit. 

For  example,  in  the  low  cost  and  very  low 
revenue  case  under  consideration,  increasing 
the  fee  to  1.5  mills  in  1990  and  to  2  mills  in 
1995  reduces  the  trust  fund  deficit  to  $2.6 
billion  In  2000  (from  $9.0  billion),  and  de- 
creases total  financing  charges  to  $3.4  bil- 
lion (from  $5.5  billion).  Thus,  increasing  the 
fee  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  utili- 
ties, the  government,  and  electricity  con- 
sumers. But  initiating  an  earlier  adjustment 
to  a  1.5  mil  fee  in  1985  lowers  the  trust  fund 
deficit  by  more  than  the  previous  adjust- 
ment (the  deficit  falls  to  $1.2  billion  by 
2000),  generates  $560  million  less  in  total 
revenues  over  the  1980-2000  period,  but  still 
reduces  government  financing  charges  (to 
$1.5  billion).  Thus,  earlier  fee  adjustments 
reduce  the  trust  fund  deficit,  total  program 
costs,  and  financing  charges. 

MEDIUM  COSTS 

Under  the  medium  cost  case,  total  project 
costs  equal  $17.5  billion  (through  2003)  and 
$14.5  billion  through  2000.  When  combined 
with  the  high  revenue  scenario,  a  trust  fund 
surplus  of  $1.3  billion  in  2000  results.  This  is 
the  only  other  case  besides  the  low  cost  and 
high  revenue  scenario  where  a  1.0  mill  fee 
provides  sufficient  revenues.  The  govern- 
ment earns  a  cumulative  $760  million  return 
in  interest  payments  on  the  positive  trust 
fund  balance.  The  trust  fund  runs  a  deficit 
over  the  1982-1988  period  but  is  positive 
over  the  remaining  period  except  for  the 
years  1995-1996  (as  construction  expendi- 
tures peak).  Coupling  medium  costs  with 
the  medium  revenue  case  results  in  a  trust 
fund  deficit  of  $6.2  bUlion  in  2000.  Financ- 
ing charges  total  $4.1  billion.  A  1.5  mill  fee 
over  the  period  1990-2000  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  $1.9  billion  surplus  in  2000  and 
reduce  financing  charges  to  $189  million. 
The  medium  cost  and  low  revenue  case  pro- 
duces a  trust  fund  deficit  in  2000  of  $10.8 
billion  and  financing  charges  totaling  $6.4 
billion.  Again,  altering  the  fee  earlier  serves 
the  interests  of  utilities,  the  government, 
and  consumers.  Initiating  a  1.5  miU  fee  in 
1985,  operative  until  2000,  produces  a  trust 
fund  surplus  of  $1.2  billion  in  2000  and  a  cu- 
mulative return  of  $850  million  on  this 
fund.  In  contrast,  a  fee  of  1.5  mills  over  the 
1990-1994  period  and  2  mills  over  the  period 
1995-2000  costs  electricity  consumers  over 
$600  million  more,  does  not  eliminate  the 
trust  fund  deficit  In  2000  (the  deficit  would 
be  $1.9  billion),  and  produces  financing 
charges  of  $2.8  billion. 

With  medium  costs  and  the  very  low  reve- 
nue case,  the  trust  fund  deficit  reaches 
$16.3  billion  by  2000  and  financing  charges 
total  $10  billion,  as  total  revenues  fall  more 
than  $6  billion  short  of  total  program  costs. 
A  2  miU  fee  over  the  1985-2000  period  Is 
more  than  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  trust 
fund  deficit,  as  it  produces  a  surplus  of  $7.4 
billion  In  2000  and  cumulative  trust  fund 
return  of  $5.9  billion.  This  occurs  even 
though  total  revenues  exceed  total  program 
costs  by  only  $1.6  billion.  The  early  adjust- 
ment allows  a  trust  fund  surplus  to  begin 
accumulation  in  1988,  reaching  $1  billion  by 
1990  and  nearly  $2  bUlion  by  1994. 


HIGH  COSTS 

The  high  cost  scenario  totals  $24.5  billion, 
of  which  $20.3  billion  is  committed  by  20O0. 
Again,  it  produces  the  largest  trust  fund 
deficits  In  2000.  These  deficits  total  $16.3 
billion.  $22.6  billion,  $27.2  bllUon  and  $32.9 
billion  under  the  high,  medium,  low,  and 
very  low  revenue  cases.  The  corresponding 
financing  costs  are  $11.2  billion.  $14.6  bil- 
lion, $17.6  billion,  and  $20.9  billion,  respec- 
tively. For  the  medium  revenue  and  high 
cost  cases,  a  1,5  mill  fee  beginning  In  1985 
through  to  2000  produces  a  trust  fund  sur- 
plus of  $811  million  in  2000  and  reduces  fi- 
nancing charges  to  $881  million.  A  1.5  mill 
fee  over  the  1990-2000  period  is  insufficient 
to  eliminate  the  large  trust  fund  deficit 
even  though  total  revenues  exceed  total 
costs  by  $74  million.  For  the  high  cost  and 
medium  revenue  combination,  the  trust 
fund  would  approach  solvency  under  a  1.5 
mill  fee  over  the  1985-1989  period  and  a  2 
mill  fee  beginning  In  1990.  This  reduces  the 
trust  fund  deficit  to  $189  million  in  2000  and 
total  financing  charges  to  $2.2  billion.  With 
high  cost  and  low  revenues,  a  2  mill  fee 
seems  necessary  from  the  outset,  and  pro- 
duces a  trust  fund  surplus  of  $1.6  billion  In 
2000  and  a  cumulative  trust  fund  return  of 
$1.6  billion  even  though  total  revenues  are 
$35  million  less  than  total  costs.  Again,  this 
fee  allows  a  trust  fund  surplus  to  accumu- 
late early  in  the  period,  reaching  $1  billion 
by  1989  and  over  $2  bUllon  by  1990.  This 
surplus  and  the  return  it  engenders  pre- 
vents a  deficit  from  occurring  over  the  peak 
expenditure  years  1992-1996.  The  very 
worst  of  all  possible  combinations  consid- 
ered, high  cost  and  very  low  revenues,  ap- 
pears to  warrant  a  very  high  fee  adjust- 
ment. The  generation  fee  would  have  to  be  2 
mills  from  the  outset  and  Increase  to  3  mills 
over  the  1990-2000  period.  This  would 
produce  a  trust  fund  surplus  of  $2.8  billion 
by  2000  and  a  cumulative  return  of  $680  mil- 
lion. A  2  mill  fee  over  the  period  1985-1994 
and  a  3  mill  fee  after  1995  generates  a  total 
revenue  shortfall  of  $325  million.  After  this 
adjustment,  the  trust  fund  deficit  totals  $3.4 
billion  In  2000  and  financing  charges  reach 
$3.0  billion. 

SUMMARY 

The  estimates  presented  here  are  prelimi- 
nary and  Intended  to  give  a  notion  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  a  generation  fee  across  various 
costs  and  revenue  scenarios.  Again,  the  role 
of  military  wastes  In  providing  revenues, 
and  the  cost  sensitivity  if  more  than  one  re- 
pository Is  required,  have  not  been  consid- 
ered. The  generation  fee  must  also  be  com- 
pared to  other  funding  mechanisms  relying 
on  one-time  charges.  This  comparison 
should  Include  the  various  equity,  revenue 
sufficiency  and  budgetary  characteristics  of 
the  available  funding  options. 

Congressional  Bitdget  OrricE. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  ApHl  23,  1982. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
ChaiTinan,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  21,  requesting  clarifica- 
tion of  our  cost  estimates  regarding  S.  1662. 
Your  letter  asked  whether  these  cost  esti- 
mates were  still  regarded  as  valid,  and 
whether  they  v;ere  consistent  with  other  es- 
timates of  this  program's  costs  revenues 
prepared  by  this  office.  The  answer  to  both 
of  these  questions  is  yes.  In  both  cases,  the 
CBO  analyses  suggested  that  a  one-mill  fee 
is  Indeed  adequate  as  a  point  of  departure. 


but  that  Increases  in  this  fee  are  likely  to  be 
necessary  in  the  1990s. 

On  January  20  and  January  27,  cost  esti- 
mates of  S.  1667  were  prepared,  respective- 
ly, for  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works.  These  estimates 
noted  that  "...  assuming  annual  adjust- 
ments In  the  fee  charged  on  electrical  power 
sales,  receipts  generated  by  this  bill  could  be 
expected  to  cover  costs  .  . .",  and  that  ", . .  It 
is  likely  that  the  charge  on  electricity  wUl 
have  to  be  Increased  at  some  time  In  the 
1990s  In  order  to  cover  anticipated  costs."  As 
noted  In  your  letter,  we  reported  that,  with 
a  constant  one-mill  fee,  receipts  would  fall 
short  of  costs  by  $200  to  $300  million  be- 
tween 1982  and  1986,  depending  on  the  ver- 
sion of  S.  1662  considered. 

On  February  26  and  March  23,  our  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Commerce  Division  pro- 
vided informal  memoranda  to  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  request.  These  estimates 
noted  that,  over  the  period  1982-2000,  the 
adequacy  of  a  constant  generating  fee  of 
one  mill  per  kilowatt  hour  depended  strong- 
ly upon  the  underlying  assumptions  about 
program  cost  and  nuclear  generating  capac- 
ity growth.  These  memoranda  did  not  deal 
specifically  with  S.  1662  but  rather  with  the 
more  general  question  of  user  fees  applied 
to  all  radioactive  waste  disposal  activities. 
Therefore,  the  cost  and  revenue  estimates 
in  these  memoranda  are  based  on  somewhat 
different  assumptions  about  program  defini- 
tion and  timing.  Nevertheless,  the  basic  con- 
clusions of  both  analyses  are  the  same. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director. 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr,  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  for  a  moment? 

Mr.McCLURE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  have  indicated 
earlier  it  is  our  intention  to  ask  that 
amendment  No.  1530  which  has  been 
submitted  and  printed  be  substituted 
and  treated  as  original  text,  I  withheld 
that  request  because  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wanted  to 
be  In  the  Chamber  at  the  time  that  re- 
quest was  made. 

We  have  before  us  S.  1662  without 
that  amendment,  but  there  were  some 
pending  committee  amendments  that 
we  intend  to  withdraw  and  it  might  be, 
therefore,  premature  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time, 

I  just  say  to  the  Senator  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  he  is  submitting  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  substitute  which  is 
amendment  No.  1350  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  to  the  underlying  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON,  The  motion  to  pro- 
ceed has  not  yet  been  adopted, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  it  has. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  has  been. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  We  are  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  that  the  record  might  reflect  my 
comment,  yes,  the  motion  to  proceed 
was  agreed  to  earlier  and.  therefore, 
the  bill  is  pending  and  we  are  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
clarifying  the  matter  for  me.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  situation.  We  will  wait 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I,  in 
fact,  want  it  to  the  substitute. 

What  I  shall  do,  if  I  am  permitted  at 
this  point,  is  to  send  it  to  the  deslc, 
speak  to  it  very  briefly  now,  and  then, 
when  the  substitute  is  offered,  call  it 
up  as  an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 

D.S.  POUCY  RCGAROIHG  THI  rAUCLAIVD  ISLAITDS 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  is  an  amendment 
relating  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  leave  out  all 
the  whereas  clauses,  but  simply  state 
the  resolved  clause  of  the  amendment. 
The  resolved  clause  says  that: 

While  the  U.S.  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  good  offices  in  the  search 
cf  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands dispute,  the  U.S.  Government  cannot 
stand  neutral  with  regard  to  enforcement  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  502  and  should 
therefore  prepare,  through  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  to  use  all  appropriate 
means  to  assist  the  British  Government  in 
achieving,  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  full  with- 
drawal of  Argentine  forces  and  full  Imple- 
menution  of  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  moved  this 
amendment  at  this  moment  for  a 
simple  reason:  time  is  running  out.  It 
is  a  trite  phrase.  Everyone  keeps 
saying  time  is  running  out.  Obviously, 
the  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  has  employed  herculean  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  resolve  peacefully 
what  appears  to  be  a  problem  that  is 
not  resolvable  peacefully  at  this 
moment. 

My  argument  is  that,  although  I 
commend  the  administration  for  what 
they  have  done  thus  far.  the  only 
thing  remaining  that  may  bring  the 
light  of  day  into  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
the  Argentinians  is  to  be  disabused  of 
the  notion  that  the  United  States  is 
neutral  in  this  matter  and.  further,  to 
be  disabused  of  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  do  any- 
thing other  than  fully  support  its  ally 
Great  Britain  in  its  effort  to  redress 
what  is  a  blatant  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  by  the  Argentinians. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  decided  to 
move  with  this  resolution  now  because 
time  is  short.  Indeed,  for  all  we  know, 
at  this  very  moment  there  is  a  British 
landing  force  heading  into  the  main  is- 
lands of  the  Palkiands. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  a  question  for  me. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  simply  to  say  that  I  would  like  to 


associate  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

On  April  21.  I  submitted  a  resolution 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  Senator 
BiDEN.  I  proposed,  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 368.  that  we  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can vote  in  support  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  502,  that  unless  there 
should  be  prompt  compliance  by  Ar- 
gentina with  the  instructions  in  that 
resolution,  the  President  should 
impose  an  embargo  on  trade  with  Ar- 
gentina, as  the  European  Economic 
Community  members  have  done.  This 
is.  after  all,  the  presumed  accompejii- 
ment  of  such  a  Security  Council  reso- 
lution, according  to  the  Charter  o^the 
United  Nations.  Resolution  502  deter- 
mined that  the  Argentine  aggression 
constituted  a  "breach  of  peace."  and 
the  Charter  clearly  recognizes  the 
right  of  states  to  cooperate  in  respond- 
ing to  such  aggression. 

The  United  States  is  not  neutral  as 
between  an  aggressor  jmd  a  nation  de- 
fending itself  against  aggression.  We 
will  make  the  most  perilous  and  omi- 
nous mistake  if  we  suppose  that  in 
Europe  this  will  be  seen  purely  as  an 
issue  of  the  South  Atlantic.  This  is  a 
NATO  issue,  the  first  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  alliance  on  which  the 
territory  and  population  of  a  NATO 
country  has  l)een  overnin  and  occu- 
pied by  the  armed  forces  of  an  outside 
country. 

Recall  that  it  was  General  de  Gaulle 
who  warned  Europeans  that  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  would 
always  find  some  other  regional  inter- 
est more  momentarily  salient  than  the 
European  Interest  and  would  not  keep 
its  commitment  in  time  of  crisis.  He 
therefore  withdrew  the  French  mili- 
tary from  NATO  and  expelled  NATO 
from  Prance. 

Now  at  long  last  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  which  tests  that  prop- 
osition. So  far  we  have  not  proven 
Charles  de  Gaulle  wrong. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  absolutely  concur  with 
the  Senator's  assessment. 

The  key  to  this  matter  is  first, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to.  in 
fact,  respond  to  aggression  in  this 
hemisphere  and  second,  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  a  key  NATO  ally.  The  fact 
is  that  right  this  very  moment,  as  the 
Senator  full  well  knows,  in  Ehiropean 
parliaments  in  the  equivalent  of  our 
parliamentary  cloakrooms,  they  are 
sitting  down  and  asking  the  question 
in  differing  ways:  Was  de  Gaulle 
right?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  this  Congress  should  go  on 
record  now,  straightforwardly,  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  stand  with 
Britain.  We  should  make  clear  beyond 
any  doubt  that  if  things  continue  as 
they  are  heading,  the  United  SUtes 
will  deal  with  the  situation  by  Joining 
In  imposing  economic  sanctions  and 
will,  if  need  be.  aid  the  British  mili- 


tary. We  should  make  unmistakably 
clear  that  we  are  in  it  and  that  Brit- 
ain's is  the  side  upon  which  we  will 
stand. 

In  saying  this.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think  the 
best  way  to  avoid  having  to  do  all  of 
those  things  is  to  disabuse  Argentina 
of  the  notion  that  de  Gaulle  was  right, 
and  that  we  In  this  country  are  not 
willing  to  choose. 

No  one  suggested  that  we  were  not 
going  to  lose  something  in  this  dis- 
pute. But  I  would  argue  that  if  we  con- 
tinue down  this  road  we  will  lose  a  lot 
more  than  a  temporary  rupture  with 
an  Argentine  Government  that  has 
been  less  than  supportive  of  us  over 
the  last  several  decades.  We  will  lose  a 
great  deal  of  credibility  in  NATO  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  had  occasion  to  read  the  ac- 
count in  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
about  several  of  the  State  Department 
officials  who  accompanied  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  his  visits  to  Buenos 
Aires— the  story  in  which  they  are 
quoted  referring  to  the  government 
there  as  "a  bunch  of  thugs?" 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
and— well,  yes;  the  answer  is.  yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  ask  if  the 
Senator  recalls  anoU)ibr  statement  by 
an  administration  onicial?  I  refer  to  a 
news  story  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  April  2  invasion  took  place, 
in  which  a  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  quoted  as  having  said. 
"We  have  no  intention  but  to  do  any- 
thing but  play  it  straight  down  the 
middle. "  Does  the  Senator  recall  that 
phrase? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes:  I  do. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  he  consider 
it  possible  to  characterize  that  posi- 
tion as  walking  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  t>etween  right  and  wrong? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  always  am  delighted 
to  concur  in  the  characterizations  that 
are  formulated  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  does  it  so  much  more 
eloquently  than  I  ever  could.  Yes  is 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Finally.  I  would 
say.  if  I  may  say  so  without  in  any 
sense  being  understood  to  oppose  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  it  seems  to  me 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  a  debate  on 
this  matter.  We  ought  to  put  forward 
our  resolutions,  discuss  them,  debate 
them  and,  if  we  think  we  together 
have  something  constructive  to  say  to 
the  executive  branch.  I  would  hope 
then  we  might  adopt  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  collective  view  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  crisis  of  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  should  inform  the 
Senator    from    New    York    that    the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  agreed  that,  after 
the  meeting  today  at  5:30  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  will  be  brief- 
ing all  of  us  on  this  very  dispute,  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
convene  to  consider  this  resolution 
and,  I  suspect,  several  others  relating 
to  the  question  of  the  P^kland  Is- 
lands. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  continue  that 
debate  only  In  the  context  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  but  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor. 

I  should  also  add  that  I  assume  the 
Senator  did  not  previously  move  his 
resolution  for  the  same  reason  I  did 
not.  which  was  to  give  the  administra- 
tion every  opportunity  from  the 
outset.  As  long  as  there  seemed  to  be 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  avoiding  an 
armed  conflict,  and  before  we  reached 
the  point  of  having  to  "make  it  clear 
to  the  world  where  we  stand,"  I  was 
willing  to  help  the  administration 
move  forward. 

I  do  not  introduce  this  resolution  for 
purposes  of  chastising  the  administra- 
tion; I  do  not  introduce  this  resolution 
for  purposes  of  suggesting  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  wrong  to  date.  I 
introduce  this  resolution  for  purposes 
of  giving  the  administration  some  am- 
munition to  give  the  negotiations  a  bit 
of  a  spark  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Argentines  that  if.  in  fact,  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution they  not  only  have  the  Europe- 
an countries  but  America  to  reckon 
with. 

I  suspect  there  will  be  some  on  the 
floor  now  or  some  listening  on  their 
receiving  sets  in  their  offices  who  will 
be  making  it  to  the  floor  to  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  are  being 
premature,  that  the  administration  is 
still  in  the  process  of  negotiating  or  at- 
tempting to  offer  the  good  offices  of 
this  country  to  settle  this  dispute 
peacefully  and.  therefore,  we  should 
withhold. 

I  would  argue  that  Is  just  what  we 
should  not  do  at  this  point,  and  that 
the  debate  and  the  resolution  of  how 
we  should  stand  on  the  issue  are  one 
that  the  Senate  should,  in  fact,  put  on 
the  record.  We  do  not  have  any  more 
time 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  "Hme  is  indeed 
running  out.  I  could  not  agree  more 
that  we  can  aid  the  administration  by 
encouraging  It  to  make  clear  to  the  Ar- 
gentine junta  that  there  is  a  Congress, 
fully  a  part  of  this  Government,  that 
Is  concerned  with  the  rule  of  law  In 
International  affairs.  Not  only  will  this 
Congress  support  an  administration 
that  stands  by  the  U.N.  Charter,  and 
Security  Coimcil  Resolution  502.  but 
at  a  certain  point  we  will  insist  that  it 
do  so. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  agree. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  an  editorial 
written  by  James  Reston  for  today's 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28. 1982] 
Tna  Is  RinrNiNG  Onr 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  April  27.— Everybody  keeps 
saying  that  "time  is  running  out"  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
dispute.  But  the  Reagan  Administration 
keeps  using  up  the  time  that's  left  by  toss- 
ing the  problem  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  has  no  power  to  deal  with  it. 

With  South  Georgia  already  occupied  by 
British  troops,  and  advance  detachments 
possibly  even  ashore  on  the  main  island 
group.  Secretary  of  State  Haig  told  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States:  "It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  crisis  has  reached  a  critical 
point.  Unless  a  settlement  can  be  found  in 
the  next  few  days,  more  intensive  fighting  is 
likely  to  occur. . . 

He  proposed  acceptance  of  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution, calling  on  Argentina  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  the  FallUands,  which  the  Ar- 
gentine military  Government  rejects,  along 
with  refusing  to  continue  negotiations. 

But  Mrs.  Thatcher  paid  more  attention  to 
time.  "Every  day  is  important,"  she  said  on 
the  BBC  in  advance  of  reports  that  she  has 
decided  to  invade  the  main  islands  this 
week.  "I  can't  leave  those  ships  and  men  out 
there  forever.  .  .  .  You  cannot  Just  go  on  In- 
definitely with  negotiations.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  will  get  more  and  more  difficult  to 
use  the  military  option  8,000  miles  away 
from  home  at  the  onset  of  winter  in  terrible 
weather,  with  gales  and  freezing  tempera- 
tures. I  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  interests 
of  our  boys  on  those  warships." 

This  creates  an  obvious  problem  for  the 
U.S.,  which  has  taken  on  the  role  of  media- 
tor. If  Argentina  won't  abide  by  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  to  withdraw,  and 
if  the  British  Navy  cannot  remain  In  those 
howling,  freezing  seas  for  long,  then  Britain 
will  obviously  use  force  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem unless  the  U.S.  makes  clear,  and  quick- 
ly, both  that  it  supports  the  U.N.  resolution 
and  that  it  will  aid  the  British  forces  and 
join  NATO  in  economic  sanctions. 

Maybe  this  is  what  the  U.S.  should  have 
done  immediately  after  the  Argentine  inva- 
sion. It  has  been  loud  in  its  protests  against 
Communist  military  force  in  Afghanistan, 
and  against  the  threat  of  Soviet  force  in 
Poland  and  its  use  of  Cuban  mercenaries  in 
Africa.  But  in  the  Falklands,  in  the  face  of 
swaggering  aggression  and  invasion  by  the 
Argentine  generals,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  hesitated. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  knock  Mr.  Haig  for  trying  to 
avoid  a  crisis  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
when  he  has  so  many  other  more  important 
problems  at  hand.  But  his  efforts  to  intro- 
duce common  sense  into  this  tangle  between 
Britain  and  Argentina  have  failed,  and  now, 
if  this  unnecessary  war  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  to  choose,  and 
fairly  soon. 

Either  it  is  going  to  defend  the  principle 
that  territorial  disputes,  wherever  they 
occur,  should  not  be  settled  by  military 
force,  or  it  isn't.  It  cannot  ask  Argentina  to 
oppose  indirect  Communist  aggression  in 
Central  America  and  fall  to  oppose  open  Ar- 


gentine aggression  against  the  Falldands.  It 
cannot  expect  the  European  allies  to  rely  on 
Washington's  treaty  commitments  to 
defend  Europe  against  Soviet  military  ag- 
gression if  it  waffles  between  the  aggressors 
and  the  defenders  in  these  bleak  South  At- 
lantic islands. 

Nor  can  the  Reagan  Administration 
expect,  if  it  goes  on  dithering  about  what  to 
do,  that  the  Russians,  who  are  testing  Mr. 
Reagan's  power  and  will  to  use  it  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  will  not  be  watching  what  he 
decides. 

This  is  not  a  strategic  crisis.  There  may  be 
oil  under  those  turbulent  waters  around  the 
Falklands,  and  the  islands  are  a  gateway  to 
Antarctica,  where  there  may  be  rich  re- 
sources for  exploitation  in  the  next  century. 
But  for  now  it  is  scarcely  an  object  for  war 
between  nations  that  have  more  in  common 
than  in  contention. 

Unavoidable  conflicts  between  nations  we 
can  bear.  It  is  the  silly  avoidable  wars  that 
are  intolerable,  and  this  one  around  the 
Falklands  is  the  silliest  of  all.  If  this  were  a 
sensible  world,  it  could  even  be  settled  by 
the  democratic  principle  of  proportional 
representation:  one  sheep,  one  vote.  Nobody 
is  going  to  lose  this  Im^pending  war  except 
the  winners. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  all  say.  "time  is  run- 
ning out."  What's  left  of  the  British  Navy— 
and  it's  still  a  formidable  force— is  bobbing 
around  in  frigid  30-foot  seas,  probably  long- 
ing for  home,  but  wondering  whether  it  is 
better  to  fight  on  land  or  be  seasick  off- 
shore. 

So  somebody  has  to  do  something  to  avoid 
this  crazy  choice,  and  it  can  only  be  some- 
body in  Washington,  who  will  tell  the  gener- 
als in  Buenos  Aires  that  Mr.  Haig  has  done 
the  best  he  can  to  avoid  the  clash  but  that 
if  they  reject  the  U.S.  mediation  effort  and 
defy  the  U.N.  resolution,  then  the  U.S.  will 
oppose  them,  declare  economic  sanctions 
and  give  the  British  Navy  all  the  aid  at  its 
disposal. 

Otherwise,  left  to  London  and  Buenos 
Aires,  this  silly  business  could  loiter  down  in 
the  next  few  days  into  the  craziest  war  since 
the  battle  of  Jenkin's  'Eax.  The  British  and 
Argentine  Governments  have  made  up  their 
minds,  but  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
fiddling  with  time,  and  has  not  made  up  its 
own  mind. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  read  from  it  sev- 
eral pertinent  portions  that  I  think  il- 
lustrate very  well  the  need  for  us  to 
take  Senate  action. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Reston  said: 

Everybody  keeps  saying  that  "time  is  run- 
ning out "  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  dispute.  But  the  Reagan 
Administration  keeps  using  up  the  time 
that's  left  by  tossing  the  problem  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  has  no  [>ower  to  deal 
with  it. 

•  *  *  Britain  will  obviously  use  force  to  re- 
solve the  problem  unless  the  U.S.  makes 
clear,  and  quickly,  both  that  it  supE>orts  the 
U.N.  resolution  and  that  it  will  aid  the  Brit- 
ish forces  and  join  NATO  in  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

Maybe  this  is  what  the  U.S.  should  have 
done  immediately  after  the  Argentine  inva- 
sion. It  has  been  loud  in  its  protests  against 
Communist  military  force  in  Afghanistan, 
and  against  the  threat  of  Soviet  force  in 
Poland  and  its  use  of  Cuban  mercenaries  in 
Africa.  But  in  the  Falklands,  in  the  face  of 
swaggering  aggression  and  invasion  by  the 
Argentine  generals,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  hesitated. 
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•  •  •  If  this  unnecessary  war  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed, the  Reagan  Administration  has  to 
choose,  and  fairly  soon. 

Either  It  Is  going  to  defend  the  principle 
that  territorial  disputes,  wherever  they 
occur,  should  not  be  settled  by  military 
force,  or  It  Isn't.  It  cannot  ask  Argentina  to 
oppose  Indirect  Communist  aggression  In 
Central  America  and  fail  to  oppose  open  Ar- 
gentine aggression  against  the  PalUands.  It 
cannot  expect  the  European  allies  to  rely  on 
Washington's  treaty  commitments  to 
defend  Europe  against  Soviet  military  ag- 
gnwlon  if  it  waffles  between  the  aggressors 
and  the  defenders  in  these  bleak  South  At- 
lantic Islands. 

Not  can  the  Reagan  Administration 
expect,  if  it  goes  on  dithering  about  what  to 
do.  that  the  Russians,  who  are  testing  Mr. 
Reagan's  power  and  will  to  use  it  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  will  not  be  watching  what  he 
decides. 

So  somebody  has  to  do  something  to  avoid 
this  crazy  choice,  and  it  can  only  be  some- 
body In  Washington,  who  will  tell  the  gener- 
als in  Buenos  Aires  that  Mr.  Halg  has  done 
the  best  he  can  to  avoid  the  clash  but  that 
if  they  reject  the  U.S.  mediation  effort  and 
defy  the  U.N.  resolution,  then  the  U.S.  will 
oppose  them,  declare  economic  sanctions 
and  give  the  British  Navy  all  the  aid  at  Its 
disposal. 

Otherwise,  left  to  London  and  Buenos 
Aires,  this  silly  business  could  loiter  down  in 
the  next  few  days  into  the  craziest  war  since 
the  battle  of  Jenkin's  Ear.  The  British  and 
Argentine  Governments  have  made  up  their 
minds,  but  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
fiddling  with  time,  and  has  not  made  up  its 
own  mind. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
drafting  the  resolution  on  which  his 
amendment  is  based,  and  to  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  ex- 
pressing agreement  with  the  policy  di- 
rection which  the  proposal  p>oints  out 
for  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  has 
been  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
to  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  but  it  is  absolutely  clear 
both  through  the  resolution  of  the 
U.N.  and  through  the  general  policies 
which  this  Nation  has  followed  as  to 
which  side  is  in  the  right  and  which 
side  is  in  the  wrong  in  this  dispute, 
and  that  whatever  the  losses — and  ob- 
viously when  two  friends  quarrel, 
there  will  be  losses— whatever  the  po- 
tential losses  of  our  standing  decisively 
with  our  oldest  and  best  allies,  that 
choice  must  be  made  soon  and  must  be 
made  decisively. 

For  that  reason.  I  feel  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  brought  before  the 
Senate  a  subject  which  is  properly 
here,  and  he  has  done  it  in  language 
and  with  an  act  which  is  to  his  own 
credit  and  sets  proper  policy  for  the 
United  States  in  this  dispute,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
kind  words. 


Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  let  me  make  two  last  points. 
When  you  ask  the  question:  "Why  not 
wait  until  5  o'clock  or  6  o'clock  or  to- 
morrow morning  or  tomorrow  after- 
noon or  2  days  from  now?"— and  I  am 
siu-e  some  are  at  least  asking  them- 
selves that  question  as  they  listen  to 
this  debate— I  would  answer  to  you 
that  when  we  talk  about  time  running 
out.  It  nins  out  in  an  unusual  way.  We 
are  a  loser  internationally.  We  are  a 
loser  in  our  most  important  alliance  if. 
in  fact,  the  British  take  action  today 
and  "win." 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion, that  Great  Britain  has  at  this 
very  moment  launched  an  attack  dnto 
the  main  islands  of  the  Falklands,  has 
repelled  the  Argentinians  and  that  it 
is  a  decisive  victory.  Then  how  would 
we  look  if  we  said  to  them.  "We  were 
with  you.  Britain.  We  were  with  you 
all  along."  We  would  look  like  a  nation 
that  did  not  have  the  guts  to  take  a 
stand  when,  in  fact,  it  was  problemat- 
ic. We  would  look  like  a  nation  that  is 
Jumping  too  late  on  the  bandwagon 
that  I  truly  believe  almost  everybody 
in  this  Chamber  wishes  to  be  on. 

I  doubt  whether  there  are  many 
people  in  this  Chamber  who  think 
anything  other  than  that  Argentina  is 
the  aggressor  and  that  we  should  be 
supporting  Britain. 

Let  us  take  the  other  scenario.  Let 
us  take  the  scenario  that,  God  forbid, 
the  British  launch  an  attack  this  very 
day  and  suffer  some  serious  disaster. 
They  find  themselves  either  holed  up 
on  the  island  needing  aid  to  get  off; 
they  find  themselves  with  the  air 
cover  of  the  Argentinians  being  better 
than  they  thought:  they  find  them- 
selves in  deep  military  trouble:  then 
we  go  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain. 

Well,  how  do  we  do  that?  Do  we  do 
that  by  involving  oiu^elves  in  a  way 
that  requires  significant  force  on  our 
part?  Are  we  then  the  ones  carrying 
the  ball  on  the  question  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  in  the  Falklands? 
Further,  even  if  we  are  able  to  redress 
the  losses  that  Great  Britain  has  suf- 
fered, how  do  you  think  the  Europe- 
ans are  going  to  view  us?  They  are 
going  to  say  that  the  U.S.  indecision 
caused  significant  losses  and  not  only 
physical  losses  but  diplomatic  losses  to 
America's  strongest  and  oldest  and 
most  secure  ally,  and  then  the  United 
States  goes  in. 

I  really  think  it  is  important  that, 
before  it  goes  any  further,  we  go  on 
record— clearly,  very  precisely— about 
where  we  stand  and  what  we  will  do. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced— the  Iron 
Lady  has  me  convinced— that  she  is 
going  to  use  force.  And  win  or  lose,  if 
we  come  in  after  the  fact,  we  lose. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
wish  to  be  associated  with  many  of  the 


remarks  that  he  has  made,  especially 
the  last  two  scenarios. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us 
to  Join  the  Labor  Party  folk  who  are 
already  vacillating  on  the  floor  of  the 
Parliament  as  to  whether  Britain 
ought  to  come  in.  Certainly  there  is  no 
sign  of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

It  goes  back  to  something  more  than 
convenience  in  international  politics. 
To  her  great  inconvenience.  Britain 
has  supported  us  on  a  whole  variety  of 
things,  including  very  recent  foreign 
policy  Judgments  of  the  United  States 
Initiatives  that  we  pursued  that  were 
not  popular  in  Englsuid.  And  yet  they 
saw  fit  to  make  the  decision  to  come  in 
on  our  side. 

So,  historically,  we  owe  them  one. 
And  I  guess  I  would  say  that  nobody 
owes  anybody  one  if  the  risk  of  doing 
so  would  be  total  catastrophe  in  this 
hemisphere.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
kind  of  risk  exists. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  says 
when  he  said  we  would  lose  something 
out  of  this.  We  lost  something  when 
Lord  Carrington  saw  fit  to  pursue  ne- 
gotiations without  a  credible  demon- 
stration of  resolve  behind  him.  But 
that  was  something  they  did  In  their 
arrangements. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
clarity  in  this  Issue  is  now  prime.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  not  done  that, 
and  perhaps  the  Senator  does.  I  am 
unwilling  to  take  James  Reston's  word 
or  anybody  else's  word.  I  do  believe 
that  the  Senate  can  at  least  wait  to 
hear  what  the  Secretary  has  to  say  at 
5:30  in  that  briefing. 

But  should  it  be  obvious  that  United 
States  has  no  policy  decision  left,  then 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  can  and  should  strengthen 
their  hand  by  a  determined  show  of 
resolve  in  support  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  ap- 
propriate forum  for  that  kind  of  dem- 
onstration. 

My  only  concern  is  that  we  are  pre- 
mature. I  guess  both  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  have  had  experience 
with  unnamed  high  officials  who  are 
quoted  in  the  press,  some  of  whom  are 
more  credible  than  others  and  some  of 
whom  become  known  at  some  other 
date  and  some  of  whom  never  do.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  hear  what  is  said 
in  that  briefing  before  going  on. 

But  I  compliment  the  Senator,  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  an  issue  that  belongs 
in  front  of  us.  I  do  believe  that  the 
United  States  owes  Its  clear  and  credi- 
ble commitment  on  behalf  of  the  Brit- 
ish if  all  other  options  are  gone  now.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator's  statement 
of  the  urgency  is  a  clear  assessment  of 
what  does  face  us. 

Then,  clearly,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment or  the  other  leaders  of  this 
hemisphere  who  see  some  waffling  on 
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oiu"  part  as  to  where  we  would  come 
down.  And  perception  in  International 
politics,  I  think,  is  no  different  than 
perception  in  national  politics.  It  is  a 
reality  until  reality  has  some  other 
means  of  being  demonstrated.  And  the 
perception  now  is,  I  think,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated,  that  we  do  not  have  a 
clear  policy.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
that  we  dispose  of  that  notion  in  the 
minds  of  the  rulers  and  governments 
of  this  hemisphere:  that  we  demon- 
strate that  we  do  have  a  policy  and 
that  it  is  on  the  side  of  our  traditional 
ally  because  they  are.  as  well,  right. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  under  the  distinct  im- 
pression—I add  it  is  only  an  impres- 
sion, because  I  have  not  had  this  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  anyone  in  a 
significant  position  within  the  admin- 
istration—it is  my  impression  that,  at 
the  moment,  the  administration  sees 
no  prospect  of  avoiding  an  all-out 
shooting  war.  and  that  they  are  with 
Great  Britain. 

That  is  my  clear  impression.  I  be- 
lieve that.  And  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
by  the  introduction  of  this  resolution 
that  if,  in  fact,  the  administration 
thinks  that  the  sand  in  the  hourglass 
has  all  faUen  through  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  with  Great  Britain.  I  am 
assuming  that  it  is. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  that  has  been  my  impression, 
too,  which  is  one  reason  I  thought  it 
might  be  wise  to  wait  until  that  5:30 
briefing.  I  have  seen  no  Indication  that 
they  would  not  come  down  on  the  side 
of  Britain  if  the  final  push  came  to 
shove.  I  think  the  Senator's  urgency 
message,  though,  is  one  which  really  is 
entitled  to  credence  over  and  above 
the  prolonged  waiting  period.  Sooner 
or  later,  you  would  have  to  come  down 
on  that  side. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  disagreement,  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  one.  with  the  administration  is 
not  what  I  believe  to  be  their  ultimate 
motivations,  but  what  I  believe  to  be— 
and  I  think  we  were  right  as  Senators 
to  disagree  on  this  matter— their  Judg- 
ment call  as  to  when  they  would  an- 
nounce the  call  of  the  card. 

I  believe  that  it  has  gone  too  far.  I 
believe  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we.  in  this  country,  even  if  Sec- 
retary Halg  ends  up  peacefully  resolv- 
ing the  situation,  can  almost  not  wait 
any  longer  to  withhold  our  position, 
our  stated  position,  in  this  matter. 

Maybe  because  I  spent  too  many 
years  as  chairman  of  the  European  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  maybe  because  I 
am  too  deeply  Involved  in  NATO 
issues,  maybe  because  I  have  an  inor- 
dinate respect  for  NATO  and  its  im- 
portance to  our  security— maybe  for 
all  of  those  reasons— I  believe  that  the 
damage  that  we  may  avoid  by  avoiding 
a  showdown  between  Britain  and  Ar- 
gentina could  very  well  be  outweighed 
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by  the  damage  we  will  suffer  in  NATO 
and  around  the  world  as  a  conse- 
quence of  having  waited  too  long- 
even  if  we  produce  a  result  that  avoids 
an  all-out  conflict. 

There  is  conflict  now.  There  tire  Ar- 
gentinian prisoners  now.  There  is,  in 
fact,  although  it  is  not  officially  de- 
clared, a  state  of  war  between  the 
countries.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
serve  our  self-interest  and/or  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  stand  as  a  nation 
if,  in  fact,  we  do  not  speak  now. 

Obviously,  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  understand  that  under 
the  Senate  rules  I  can  be  practically 
precluded  from  having  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  prior  to  hearing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Ofttimes  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  anyone  who  wished 
to  take  the  position  that  I  should  not 
press  a  resolution  of  this  resolution 
until  the  Secretary  of  State  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  us  could  very 
well  stand  up  and  debate  this  on  the 
merits  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half, 
and  then  recess  to  hear  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  come  to  the  floor  and 
move  to  table  this  on  the  grounds  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Although  I  would  much  prefer  at 
this  very  moment  anyone  who  hap- 
pens to  disagree  with  my  position  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  debate  the  issue 
now— although  I  would  much  prefer  at 
this  very  moment  to  take  a  vote  on  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  to  support  this 
resolution,  I  am  able  to  recognize  the 
practical  capability  of  avoiding  that.  I 
am  willing  to  listen  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  would  hope  that  we  can  get 
some  agreement  that  one  way  or  an- 
other, upon  the  conclusion  of  that 
meeting,  we  would  walk  back  into  this 
Chamber  and  resolve  the  issue  of 
whose  side  we  are  on. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Idaho  stand- 
ing seeking  recognition.  Would  he  like 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  really  like  to 
discuss  the  pending  legislation.  I  was 
hoping  that  the  Senator  was  about  to 
get  to  the  point  where  we  could  get 
back  to  the  matter  which  is  scheduled 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
today  and  tomorrow,  a  resolution  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  pending  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  I  know,  the  Senator 
is  fully  aware  that  sometimes  the  ex- 
igencies of  international  relations 
interfere  with  the  domestic  tranquility 
of  the  Senate.  We  are  at  one  of  those 
[Kiints. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  get  back  to  the 
legislation,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
there  is  not  much  to  get  back  to  at 
this  moment.  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  move  on  an  amendment  right  now 
to  be  voted  upon? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  wanted  to  take  whatever  actions 
were  necessary  to  get  further  into  the 


consideration  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion which  the  leadership  has  indicat- 
ed they  want  to  have  completed  prior 
to  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  all  for  that,  but  I 
am  even  more  for  resolving  the  issue 
of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  so  I  could  speak 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  2 
minutes  to  find  out  what  is  the  best 
way  to  accommodate  his  desire  to 
move  on  and  apparently  the  desire  of 
the  body  to  wait  until  we  hear  at  5:30 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  also 
to  acconunodate  my  desire  to  have  a 
vote  on  this  resolution,  or  at  least  con- 
tinue debating  this  resolution,  upon 
the  close  of  the  briefing  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  to  at- 
tempt a  vote  right  now  if  the  Senator 
will  go  for  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
move  the  adoption  of  my  resolution  by 
a  voice  vote  at  this  time.  I  think  that 
would  be  preferable. 

A  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Is  the  resolution  being  considered  at 
this  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  has  not  been  sent  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  send  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  and  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
lismientary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  sent  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  asked  for  its  inunedi- 
ate  consideration.  I  at  that  time 
wanted  to  ask  whether  it  was  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
amendment  which  we  hoped  to  substi- 
tute. I  did  not  know  if  that  question 
was  irrelevant,  as  indeed  it  is.  It  does 
not  make  much  difference  whether  it 
is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  or 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  or  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  any  difference  what  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  or  what  the 
form  of  the  resolution  might  be. 

The  inquiry  that  I  have  of  the  Chair 
would  be  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
in  proper  form  to  be  offered  to  the 
pendinjg  bill  or  whether  it  is  in  form 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Energy  Committee 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  adoption 
of  tnis  amendment  preclude  further 
amendment  to  the  legislation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  not  yet  been  offered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon.  I  sent  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  asked  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But 
the  amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Why  is  it  not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Be- 
cause the  pending  question  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Energy  Committee.  The  only  amend- 
ment in  order  at  this  time  would  be  an 
amendment  to  that  language  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Armed  Services 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness be  the  resolution  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  indicate  again  that  I  hope  at  some 
point  we  can  return  to  the  legislation 
which  is  pending.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  right, 
or  any  other  Senator  has  the  right,  to 
bring  any  other  matter  up,  and  cer- 
tainly he  has  the  procedural  capacity 
to  do  so  under  the  conditions  under 
which  we  find  ourselves.  I  think  the 
Senator  knows,  as  do  I,  that  the  form 
of  the  amendment  is  not  really  of  sub- 
stance. It  is  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  the  Senator  is  concerned 
with,  the  subject  matter,  and  getting  a 
vote  on  it.  However,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor must  also  know  that  I  am  caught 
in  a  trap  here  in  which  I  am  trying  to 
get  legislation  considered  and  there  is 
not  any  way  I  can  set  it  aside  so  that 
he  can  get  his  resolution  up.  I  do  not 
have  the  authority  nor  the  capacity  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  I  cannot  accede  to 
the  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  can  understand  the  motives 
behind  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is  a 
very,  very  serious  step,  one  that  we 
cannot  just,  in  a  sort  of  momentary 
way.  pass  on  without  very  serious  con- 
sideration. There  are  many,  many  im- 
plications in  this  resolution  and  what 
it  calls  on  our  country  to  do.  WhUe  I 
am  certainly  sympathetic  with  Eng- 
land's plight  and  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  plight  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment, I  should  not  like  to  see  this 


country  drawn  Into  war  over  some- 
thing that  I  think  could  have  been 
averted  many,  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  hjive 
any  of  my  colleagues  conclude  that  I 
am  opposed  to  our  mother  country, 
England,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
step  taken  by  the  Senate  that  can  give 
anybody  in  this  world  encouragement 
to  take  steps  of  invasion. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that,  instead 
of  offering  the  resolution  on  the  floor 
as  an  amendment,  it  be  offered  as  a 
piece  of  legislation  or  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees, 
which  would  be.  in  my  opinion,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.    * 

I  make  that  comment  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  friend  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that,  and  I  accept  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  offered.  But  I  simply 
respond  that  "there  ain't  no  time.'  We 
are  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  That  is  a 
similar  argument  to  what  has  been 
made  and  with  the  same  degree  of  elo- 
quence for  the  past  10  days.  They  said 
withhold  this,  and  every  time  I  come 
to  the  floor  and/or  the  committee 
and/or  seek  consultation  with  the  par- 
ties involved.  I  am  told  I  should  with- 
hold for  the  reasons  stated. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  again 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  time 
left.  We  may  very  well,  at  this 
moment,  after  what  I  think  I  am 
about  to  do.  which  is  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  walk  out  and  look 
at  the  ticker  and  find  out  that  there 
already  has  been  an  invasion  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  So  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  spend  much  more  time. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  is  make  clear  that 
we  are  going  to  honor  our  treaty  obli- 
gations and  also  honor  the  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  states 
that— 

[Tlhe  United  States  Government  cannot 
stand  neutral  with  regard  to  enforcement  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  502  and  should 
therefore  prepare,  through  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  to  use  all  appropriate 
means  to  assist  the  British  Government  in 
achieving,  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  full  with- 
drawal of  Argentine  forces  and  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

It  does  not  require  or  even  allow  the 
administration  to  go  off  half-cocked  in 
the  use  of  military  force  or  any  use  of 
sanction. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  understand  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  Since  there  was  an 
objection  heard,  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  we  do  have  a  scheduled  briefing 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  at  5:30 
p.m.,  for  all  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
the  issue  concerning  the  Falkland  Is- 


lands. The  majority  leader  is  leaving 
in  a  few  minutes  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  recess  the  Senate  at  5:30  p.m.  so  all 
Members  will  be  able  to  attend  that 
briefing.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  have  that  meeting. 

I  know  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
turbed at  that  decision,  but  we  had  a 
request  that  there  not  be  action  on 
the  floor  when  that  briefing  Is  going 
on.  It  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  a  fair 
request  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  be  prepared  to  listen  to 
this  briefing  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  just 
let  me  finish,  we  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Percy).  Fol- 
lowing the  briefing.  Senator  Percy  is 
more  than  willing  to  schedule  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  consider  this  resolution  in 
committee  and  have  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  deal  with  it  as  it 
should  be  dealt  with. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wishes 
then  to  bring  It  back  to  the  floor  an- 
other day,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  whatever  parliamentary  proce- 
dures the  Senator  wishes  to  follow. 
Right  now.  I  think  we  have  done  our 
best  to  see  that  the  Senate  is  informed 
of  the  real  time  situation  in  the  Falk- 
land; and  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  prepared  to  give  the  Senator  a  meet- 
ing on  his  resolution  8uid  see  what 
happens  to  it  in  the  committee. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  compelled  to 
request  of  my  friend,  as  a  matter  of  as- 
sisting the  leadership  to  be  sure  that 
everyone  is  fully  informed  on  this 
issue  before  it  comes  up.  that  he  not 
pursue  this  matter  at  the  present 
time.  We  shall  be  in  session  again  to- 
morrow. I  ask  that  he  pursue  it  at  that 
time  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  discussion. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Then  will  he  answer  a 
question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  When  we  recess  at  5:30 
p.mr,  is  it  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship not  to  come  back  in  until  tomor- 
row morning? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  it  Is  Intention  to 
recess  over  until  tomorrow.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  the  briefing  is  going  to 
take.  We  have  made  a  commitment  to 
have  votes,  if  ordered,  to  begin  after,  5 
o'clock.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  will  there  be  any  votes  this 
evening? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  so  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  majority  whip  that  we  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  get  to  the  point  where 
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we  can  vote  on  anything.  I  have  been 
trying  all  day  to  get  to  the  point 
where  we  could  vote  on  something. 
They  will  not  let  us.  No.  we  do  not 
have  any  votes  stacked  at  5  o'clock;  we 
win  not  have  any  votes  stacked  at  5:30; 
we  will  not  have  any  votes  on  this  bill 
this  evening,  because  we  have  people 
trying  to  make  the  evening  headlines. 
We  are  trying  to  make  some  headway 
on  this  bill  and  all  we  get  is  delay  by 
people  bringing  in  extraneous  matters. 

Will  we  be  on  this  bill  tonight?  I  sus- 
pect not.  Win  we  be  on  this  bill  tomor- 
row? I  suspect  not.  Will  we  deal  with 
the  question  of  nuclear  waste?  Not 
this  week. 

It  can  go  over.  Obviously,  we  have 
been  preempted,  and  for  reasons 
which  may  be  very  valid  for  some  and 
may  be  for  others.  But  this  in  not 
something  I  have  asked  for.  We  are 
not  at  the  point  of  voting  on  anything. 
I  cannot  even  get  to  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  re- 
spect to  what  Is  in  the  substitute  so  I 
can  offer  the  sulastitute.  Now  the  ma- 
jority whip  is  telling  me  we  are  going 
to  recess  at  5:30  to  go  listen  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  before.  He  Is  an  Im- 
pressive guy.  But  I  have  a  little  re- 
sponsibility on  this  floor  to  move  some 
legislation.  Now  the  majority  whip  is 
not  even  going  to  let  me  get  to  the 
point  where  the  legislation  is  pending 
and  I  have  been  standing  around  here 
all  day  trying. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  again  to  me. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  yield  again. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Surely,  Mr.  President. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  make  the 
evening  headlines. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
reminded  this  morning  about  another 
resolution  that  came  to  the  Senate  in 
a  period  of  crisis,  and  it  took  us  quite  a 
few  years  to  understand  what  we  had 
done  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. 

This  Senate  is  not  going  to  handle  a 
Gulf  of  Tonkin-type  resolution  on  the 
Falklands  in  this  maimer.  We  are 
going  to  be  briefed  fully.  It  Is  going  to 
be  explored  by  the  two  committees 
that  have  basic  jurisdiction,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  lead- 
ership Is  dedicated  to  see  to  it  that  it 
does  not  come  to  the  floor  premature- 
ly. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  to  my  friend 
from  Delaware  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  expedi- 
tious handling  of  his  request. 

My  good  friend  from  Idaho  has  good 
reason  to  be  alarmed,  but  these  issues 
do  come  up  and  Senators  do  have  their 
rights.  Anticipating  that,  we  asked  for 
the  Falklands  briefing.  It  is  our  Inten- 
tion to  recess.  If  there  are  no  votes 


scheduled  before  that  time,  at  5:30, 
and  Members  will  be  requested  to  go 
to  the  Falklands  briefing,  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Just  a  moment.  Before 
my  two  Republican  colleagues  get 
each  other  so  steamed  up,  I  have  not 
even  said  I  will  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  said. 

The  Senator  asked  me  a  question,  so 
let  us  cool  It  down  a  little  bit  here.  I  do 
not  want  the  Senators  to  get  each 
other  angry.  I  have  not  said  no  yet.  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  long  time  to  find  out  what  the 
answer  was  going  to  be,  but  I  think  I 
am  getting  It  In  more  than  one  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  Senator 
from  Delaware's  response,  Lf  I  might 
ask? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  response  Is.  If  In 
fact  the  Senator  Is  going  to  recess  the 
Senate  at  5:30,  and  we  are  not  coming 
in  until  tomorrow  morning,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  withhold  my  amendment 
and  move  on  it  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  in  the  morning,  because  I  am  a 
realist.  I  know  I  do  not  have  a  vote 
anyway.  But  If  In  fact  we  are  going  to 
come  back  after  the  5:30  briefing  and 
stay  In  this  evening,  which  Is  fine  by 
me,  then  I  will  only  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi  to  find  out,  quite 
bluntly,  parliamentarily  If  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  raise  It  when  we 
come  back.  But  If  I  have  assurance 
that  we  are  not  coming  back  I  will 
walk  off  the  floor  and  be  early  for  the 
briefing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has 
that  assurance.  We  will  recess  at  5:30 
for  the  Secretary  of  State's  presenta- 
tion. We  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing as  early  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
wishes,  9  or  9:30. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  Is  fine  by  me. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
the  parties  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  p>ending  legislation  know,  it  was 
our  hope  that  we  would  get  to  some 
amendments  on  this  bill  today,  we 
could  complete  the  action  on  those 
amendments  and  get  to  final  passage 
of  the  legislation  tomorrow.  We  have 
had  some  delays  today  on  this  bill  and 
justified  discussion  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  serious  legislation. 

I  might  ask  if  there  is  any  possibility 
that  we  would  be  able  to  get  a  ujiani- 
mous-consent  agreement  for  a  vote  on 


this  legislation  before  we  adjourn  to- 
morrow night. 

I  understand  we  have  one  or  two 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran).  I  know  Senator  Stennis  is 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  and 
may  have  one  amendment. 

Are  there  other  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

I  think  Senator  Bumpers  indicated 
he  may  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am 
not  for  the  bill.  This  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  every  State,  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  other  matter  Is  Important,  but 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate  have  some 
meaning.  Until  this  bill  Is  set  aside  by 
majority  vote,  I  am  going  to  Insist  on 
letting  the  chairman  proceed  in  the 
regular  way. 

If  we  have  to  take  a  recess,  I  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  legislation  is 
here.  This  is  the  bill  until  it  is  set 
aside.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WlU  the  Senator 
yield? 

That  Is  our  Intention.  It  is  not  the 
intention  to  pull  this  bill  down.  My 
comment  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware was  that  Senator  Percy  had 
agreed  to  meet  with  him  to  talk  about 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  not 
this  bill,  but  the  subject  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  subject,  yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  not  going  to 
disrupt  the  handling  of  this  bill  except 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
briefing  on  the  Falklands  at  5:30.  I 
think  my  good  friend  from  Idaho 
would  agree  that  you  cannot  do  that 
and  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  agree.  I  understand  what 
our  majority  whip  Is  trying  to  say,  but 
the  attendance  we  have  had  on  this 
bin  would  not  deprive  the  Secretary  of 
very  much  attention  from  this  body.  I 
suspect  that  might  be  true  during  the 
balance  of  this  day. 

I  also  recognize  the  reality  of  what  I 
face.  I  hope  we  can  get  to  a  resolution 
of  this  bill  by  tomorrow  evening. 

I  think  it  may  be  premature  at  this 
time  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  but  I 
will  attempt  it.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  proceed  to  the  final 
consideration  and  vote  upon  this  bill 
no  later  than  5  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  it  usefxil  to  shop 
any  other  hour? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  wiii 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  There  are  two 
amendments  that  I  have  made  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  Inquiries  and 
have  been  advised  that  if  a  time  agree- 
ment is  reached,  they  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  because  they  would 
not  be  germane,  attempting  to  add 
new  language  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  May  I  suggest  then 
that  I  revise  my  unanimous-consent 
request  and  that  the  amendments  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  CocHRAif)  that  have  been  iden- 
tified earlier  in  the  discussion,  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
would  t)e  considered  In  order,  and  that 
we  seek  final  consideration  of  this  bill 
no  later  than  5  o'clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
there  awe  at  least  15  amendments  that 
might  be  offered  by  different  Sena- 
tors. Many  of  them  are  not  on  the 
floor.  I  think  the  minority  would  at 
least  want  to  get  on  the  hotline  to  find 
out  If  there  is  objection  to  this,  so  I 
hope  the  Senator  would  not  ask  for 
that  until  the  minority  leadership  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  find  out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wlU  not  attempt 
any  further  to  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  at  this  time,  because  obvi- 
ously it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  so. 

But  I  suggest,  if  I  might,  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska  and  to  others  who 
are  interested  both  in  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands issue  and  In  this  legislation  that 
if  we  could  use  the  time  between  now 
and  5:30  p.m.  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  questions  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  ask  with  respect  to 
the  discussion  of  amendment  No.  1530 
as  the  original  text,  that  we  might  at 
least  get  that  far  In  the  bill  today  and 
then  we  could  come  back  as  early  as 
possible  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  leadership  not  to  be  In  on  Friday  if 
we  finish  this  bill  tomorrow  evening. 
If  we  do  not  finish  this  bill  tomorrow 
evening  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
wants  to  pursue  It  on  Friday,  we  are 
prepared  to  continue  on  into  Friday  to 
finish  this  bill.  The  workload  next 
week  promises  to  be  full.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  complete  consideration 
of  the  measure  before  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  the 
time.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  in  late  tomorrow  if  we 


think  we  can  finish  the  bill.  If  we 
cannot  finish  the  bill  tomorrow  night, 
we  will  be  in  on  Friday  to  try  and 
finish  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  satisfies 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware with  respect  to  consideration  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  issue. 

As  Senators  have  known  for  a  couple 
of  days,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  amendments  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  the  bUl  S. 
1662.  the  nuclear  waste  bill,  be  with- 
drawn and  that  printed  amendment 
No.  1350  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
proposed  by  myself  and  others  be 
agreed  to  and  considered  original  text 
for  purposes  of  further  amendments. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  such  a  request  were  in  fact 
followed,  would  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  be  out  of  order  in  attempt- 
ing to  attach  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  relating  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  nongermane  substi- 
tute to  the  Falkland  Islands  substi- 
tute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  nothing  in  the  request  stated  that 
would  preclude  nongermane  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  we  agree  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  for  some  questions 
on  it? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order.  This  Is  a  highly  impor- 
tant bill.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
what  is  being  said  here. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  will  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  with  respect  to  the 
questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it. 
this  substitute  which  the  Senator  is 
offering  is  very  similar  to  the  bill  that 
the   Energy    Committee   reported:    Is 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  deals  with  the 
same  matter,  but.  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  subject  matter  is  of  inter- 
est and  partially  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees. 

The  Environmental  and  Public 
Works  Committee  held  hearings  and 
made  decisions  with  respect  to  the  bill, 
as  did  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Following  the  meetings  of  those  three 
committees,  we  put  together  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  three  commit- 
tees in  what  became  known  as  the  con- 
sensus text.  It  was  the  consensus 
among  those  three  committees,  and 
that  Is  what  Is  represented  In  amend- 


ment No.  1350,  which  I  submitted 
some  days  ago  so  that  It  might  be 
printed  and  so  that  all  Members  would 
have  notice  of  the  contents  of  that 
substitute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
a  principal  difference  relates  to  the 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  military 
waste,  which  constitutes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  radioactive 
waste  that  we  are  dealing  with  here. 
As  I  understand  It.  this  may  have  a 
different  treatment  of  that  subject;  is 
that  right? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  amendment  we 

submitted  does  not.  because 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  not  deal  with 
military  waste? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  military  pro- 
gram is  not  involved  in  either  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee bill,  the  original  bill,  or  in  the 
consensus  text,  with  the  exception  of 
State  participation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
may  be  an  amendment  or  amendments 
offered  that  will  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion, but  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  versions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  essen- 
tial difference.  What  are  the  additions, 
and  why  is  it  necessary  to  offer  this 
substitute? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  a  variety  of 
differences  between  the  original  bill 
and  this,  which  reflect  the  feeling  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  respect  to  various 
portions  of  the  bill.  We  can  go 
through  it  and  delineate  the  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  Senator.  I  think  he  has  been 
extremely  patient.  But  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  If  he  could  give  us  the  two  or 
three  most  significant  changes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to 
characterize  that  there  are  some  tech- 
nical but  small  changes  with  respect  to 
the  AFR  program;  that  there  was 
added  In  the  consensus  a  second  round 
of  choices,  a  second  group  of  choices, 
that  would  follow  on  after  the  first; 
and  that  the  schedules  for  the  various 
actions  that  must  be  taken  under  the 
legislation  were  extended  slightly  in 
the  consensus  text.  I  think  those  are 
the  major  differences  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  about  with 
respect  to  geographic  repositories? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Just  the  changes  I 
have  mentioned,  primarily— that  of 
schedule  and  that  of  adding  the 
second  round. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  a  policy 
change  affecting  congressional  action 
with  regard  to  MRS.  for  example? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  Is  essen- 
tially the  same. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  User  financing— 
any  change  there? 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  None;  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional on  the  one-time  charge,  not 
on  the  mll-per-kllowatt-hour  fee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  one-time 
charge,  what  is  the  change? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  was  added  in  the 
consensus  text. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  respect  to 
State  consultation  and  concurrence? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Essentially  the 
same. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  indicated,  then,  that  the 
changes  he  has  made  are  very  limited, 
that  they  are  largely  technical;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Aside  from  those 
(lifferences.  The  extension  of  the  time- 
frame is  a  major  difference.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  second  round  Is  a  major  dif- 
ference. Some  people  would  regard  the 
addition  of  the  one-time  charge  as  a 
major  difference.  I  think  the  remain- 
der of  the  changes  are  more  limited  in 
their  scope. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  second  round 
concerns  a  lot  of  Senators.  I  am  sure, 
because  a  lot  of  States  will  be  included 
in  the  second  round  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  first  one.  Wisconsin  may 
be  one  of  these  States.  What  is  the 
time  change  on  the  second  round? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  depends  upon 
the  actions  that  may  be  taken.  A  few 
people  do  not  want  to  be  included  by 
themselves  the  second  time  around 
and  they  want  to  have  you  included 
the  first  time  around,  and  we  will  be 
debating  that.  The  whole  question  of 
who  is  included  in  the  first  and  in  the 
second  will  be  a  matter  of  some  discus- 
sion on  the  floor,  and  we  will  have  to 
make  a  resolution  of  those  questions 
at  some  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  substitu- 
tion which  the  Senator  offers  does  not 
prejudge  that  determination  Insofar  as 
particular  States  are  concerned  or 
with  regard  to  particular  areas? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  has  the  same 
Judgment  In  It  with  respect  to  a  first 
round  that  was  included  in  the  origi- 
nal bin.  It  adds  the  second  round  but 
does  not  prejudge  what  that  second 
round  will  contain,  except  that  it  will 
be  a  nationwide  survey.  The  nation- 
wide survey  obviously  will  involve  48 
States— all  50  States,  probably,  al- 
though some  say  that  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  probably  are  not  included;  but 
I  suspect  that  they  will  be  included  in 
the  survey,  if  not  In  serious  consider- 
ation. 

The  offering  of  the  substitute  per  se 
will  broaden  the  opportunity  of  In- 
volved Members  to  seek  the  discussion 
of  and  possible  amendment  of  those 
provisions,  because  it  will  make  certain 
that  the  procedural  safeguards  that 
are  normally  attendent  to  original  leg- 
islation will  attach  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  put  it  a 
different  way:  Does  it  put  some  States 
in  a  less  advantageous  position  than 
does  the  original  bill? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  No;  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  put  any  States  in  a  less  advan- 
tageous position  than  they  were  In 
under  the  original  bill. 

It  was  also  contemplated  that  we 
would  build  upon  the  20  or  30  years  of 
work  that  already  have  gone  into  gen- 
eral assessments  of  the  kind  and  the 
location  of  repositories.  This  is  not 
just  starting  now.  This  work  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  No  State  is 
adversely  affected  by  the  beginning  of 
this  unless  they  are  afraid  the  decision 
will  be  made. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  addition  of  a 
second  round  that  is  nationwide  in 
scope  could  be  fairly  regarded  as  a 
threat  to  any  specific  State,  because  it 
is  writing  on  a  clean  slate  with  a  total- 
ly new  evaluation  nationwide. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  this 
substitute  is  completely  amendable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  other 
questions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  On  page 
169  of  the  bUl.  section  602.  it  says: 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  may  borrow  money  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  amounts 
provided  in  appropriation  acts. 

What  is  the  envisioned  cost,  so  far  as 
the  taxpayers  are  concerned,  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  total  cost  of  the 
program  will  depend  upon  future  ac- 
tions, which  we  can  only  anticipate 
and  estimate. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  the  financ- 
ing provided  for  within  the  bill  will  be 
adequate  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram and  that,  therefore,  there  would 
be  no  direct  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

There  would  be  a  combination  of 
three  different  charges  levied.Swhich 
would  be  levied  against  the  industries 
creating  the  radioactive  wastes,  and 
those  charges  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  costs. 

The  scheduling  of  the  expenditures 
is  a  question  that  Congress  will  have 
to  look  at  carefully  in  the  appropria- 
tions acts  as  we  go  forward  under  this 
program,  because  there  is  levied  a  1 
mil  per  kilowatt  hour  generated  and 
sold,  beginning  after  this  act  is  passed. 
That  money  is  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury, in  a  special  account.  It  Is  expected 
that  those  funds  thus  generated  will 
be  greater  than  the  immediate  ex- 
penditures, and  therefore  the  account 
will  build  for  some  time  before  the 
money  is  fully  committed  and  fully  ex- 
pended. 

At  the  time  that  that  money  is  fully 
committed  and  fully  expended  we  will 
have  to  look  at  the  schedule  of 
charges  and  the  flow  of  money  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  appropriate  action 


to  be  taken  at  that  time,  but  that  is 
several  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Section 
602  states  further  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  agree  on  terms,  maturity,  and 
conditions  of  the  obligations,  but  the 
maturities  may  not  exceed  30  years. 
That  appears  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  Treasury  bonds,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  It  does  appear  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  those.  If  he  will  note, 
it  also  says  in  amounts  provided  in  ap- 
propriation acts.  So  it  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  Congress  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
true.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is 
trying  to  get  clear  In  his  mind  as  to 
whether  in  fact  this  does  obligate  the 
taxpayers  to  unspecified  sums  of 
money  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  I  am  groping 
for  in  response  to  the  very  cogent 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  why  do  we  need  borrowing  authority 
if  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  funds  are 
going  to  be  enough.  I  think  that  is  the 
essential  thrust  of  the  question. 

I  refer  to  page  557  of  the  committee 
hearings. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  does  not  have  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wUl  furnish  a  copy 
to  the  Senator.  There  is  a  cash  flow 
table  which  indicates  the  aimual  sur- 
plus and  he  will  notice  that  in  1986 
and  1987  in  the  righthand  table  there 
might  possibly  be  marginal  shortages 
or  marginal  Insufficiency  which  would 
then  be  covered  by  the  receipts  In  the 
next  2  years.  Again  In  1991  and  1992 
under  that  cash  flow  table  there  would 
be  some  temporary  shortages  which 
would  be  again  In  1991,  1992.  and  1993. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  not  be  willing  to 
write  a  celling?  This  Is  open  ended  the 
way  the  bill  now  reads.  There  Is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  bonds  that  can 
be  issued. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  willing  to  write 
a  ceiling  in.  In  the  legislation,  of 
course,  the  celling  would  be  under  the 
Appropriations  Act  and  would  be  lim- 
ited by  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  would 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations, but  this  would  be  an  open- 
ended  authorization,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  indicate  what 
the  total  cost  of  these  facilities  will  be 
under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  know  what  the  total  will  be.  But 
our  estimated  costs  through  the  year 
2000  would  be  a  low  of  $14  billion  and 
a  high  of  $19  billion.  That  is  total  of 
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the  cost  of  the  program  from  this  date 
through  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  $14 
bUllon  to  $19  billion  will  be  paid  by 
whom? 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  It  wiU  be  paid  by  the 
users  of  the  electrical  energy  generat- 
ed from  nuclear  powerplants. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  And  will 

not  be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer? 

Mr.     McCLURE.     Most     of     those 

people  are  American  taxpayers,  but  it 

will  not  be  paid 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  will 
not  be  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, out  of  tax  funds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  will  not  be  paid  by 
other  than  the  funds  generated  by 
these  charges  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  the 
charges  outlined  in  the  bill  would  be 
on  the  consumers. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  charges  are 
levied  against  the  utilities  and  presum- 
ably are  placed  in  the  rate  base  and  re- 
covered from  the  consumers  of  the 
electricity  from  those  facilities. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  startup  funds  and,  if  so. 
how  much  will  be  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Our  estimate  and 
CBO  estimate  of  cost  under  the  bill 
are  that  the  first  year  there  would  be 
a  surplus  of  about  $100  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  the 
Government  would  not  be  involved  in 
startup  cost? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  may  be  some  very  margin- 
al costs  in  the  actions  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  would  have  to  take 
with  respect  to  establishing  methods 
of  collecting  the  fees  that  are  assessed. 
That  would  be  a  very,  very  small 
amount  of  money,  just  administrative 
overhead. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  the 
Federal  Government  take  title  to  cur- 
rent and  future  civilian  spent  fuel? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Government 
would  be  authorized  to  take  title  to 
spent  fuel  when  transferred  into  a 
permanent  repository  and  based  upon 
a  contract  to  be  negotiated  at  that 
time,  including  a  fixed  one-time 
charge  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  facility. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  reasonably  certain 
in  his  own  mind  that  there  will  be  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  that  all  of 
this  can  be  handled  through  the  fees 
that  will  be  generated? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  our  expectation  that  the  fee 
schedule  that  has  been  established  in 
the  levy  on  the  electricity  generated 
and  sold  together  with  the  one-time 
charges,  the  fees  that  are  imposed  in 
two  different  places  would  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  all  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  no 
matter  how  careful  we  are  in  Judging 


the  program  our  estimates  may  be 
wrong  and  some  future  Congress  may 
have  to  come  back  and  adjust  those 
fees. 

There  is  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  to  do  just  ex- 
actly that  in  the  event  the  fee  struc- 
ture is  not  correct.  We  believe  that  it 
is  as  far  as  we  can  foresee. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  not  as  concerned 
about  the  fees  as  he  is  about  section 
602  which  authorizes  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  unspecified  sums  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  right  in  expressing  that  concern, 
and  that  is  why  I  referred  him  to  the 
table  that  appeared  on  page  557  of  the 
hearings  and  the  expectation  the  com- 
mittees have  had  that  that  authority 
is  a  very  small  authority  to  be  used  for 
very  temporary  periods  that  allows 
the  Secretary  to  even  the  cash  flows 
without  having  to  adjust  the  rates  on 
an  annual  basis  up  or  down,  that  if  he 
can  see  that  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 
years  it  is  going  to  average,  he  does 
not  have  to  adjust  the  fees  to  take 
care  of  the  temporary  imbalance,  but 
as  that  schedule  would  indicate  in  the 
years  between  now  and  the  year  1996 
there  would  only  be  5  years  in  which 
there  would  be  scheduled  even  small 
deficits  in  which  this  authority  would 
be  used. 

It  would  be  expected,  of  course,  to  be 
minimized  and  that  all  of  the  costs  as- 
sociated if  it  is  used,  including  the  cost 
of  interest,  would  be  paid  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  full. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

I  think  the  questions  are  cogent,  and 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  them. 

ALL  COMMITTKK  AMENDMENTS  WITHDRAWN- 
AMENDMENT  NO.   1350  AGREED  TO 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  sQl  amendments  reported 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  and  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  the  bill  S. 
1662,  the  nuclear  waste  bill,  be  with- 
drawn and  that  printed  amendment 
No.  1350  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
proposed  by  myself  and  others  be 
agreed  to  and  considered  original  text 
for  purposes  of  further  amendment. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abonor).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1350  is  as  follows: 

After  the  enacting  clause  strike  out  all 
that  follows  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Nuclecj-  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982". 

TITLE  I-PINDINOS  AND  PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sac.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 


(a)  a  reliable  system  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  electrical  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  anticipated  needs  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  and  Is  vital  to  national  securi- 
ty and  public  welfare: 

(b)  an  adequate  electrical  system  requires 
a  diversified  base  of  primary  energy  sources 
in  order  to  avoid  excessive  reliance  upon 
any  single  alternative  energy  source: 

(c)  a  diverse  base  of  primary  energy 
sources  can  be  achieved  only  If  each  avail- 
able source  competes  on  an  equal  footing  In 
decisions  on  the  siting  and  construction  of 
facilities  for  generating  commercial  electric 
power; 

(d)  nuclear  energy  can— 

(1)  make  a  significant  contribution  to  na- 
tional supplies  of  electricity: 

(2)  offer  site-specific  advantages  in  envi- 
ronmental Impact,  cost,  and  fuel  availability 
over  other  primary  sources  of  energy:  and 

(3)  help  reduce  United  States  dependence 
on  insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil: 

(e)  lack  of  an  effective  Federal  policy  for 
the  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  and  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities unreasonably  burdens  the  choice  of 
nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative  primary 
source  in  decisions  on  siting  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  powerplants  and 
unduly  constrains  efforts  to  establish  a  di- 
verse base  of  primary  energy  sources; 

(f)  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants.  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  sufficient 
capacity  for  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
for  those  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  onsite 
storage  capacity  when  needed  to  assure  the 
continued,  orderly  operation  of  the  power- 
plant; 

(g)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  from  civilian  nuclear  activi- 
ties in  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  the  safety,  the  environment,  and  the 
common  defense  and  security; 

(h)  the  costs  associated  with  the  storage 
and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
activities  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, be  borne  by  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
such  activities  and  should  be  considered  in 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  nuclear  energy 
over  alternative  primary  energy  sources: 

(i)  the  technology  exists  and  is  under  de- 
velopment which  would  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  spent  fuel  and  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  can  be  safely  disposed  of 
and  that  disposal  facilities  for  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  wastes  can  be  available  when 
needed; 

(J)  nuclear  wastes  generated  in  the  nation- 
al defense  program  have  been  accumulating 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  nuclear  wastes  from  the  com- 
mercial industry  are  increasing  rapidly: 

(k)  nuclear  waste  has  become  a  major 
issue  of  public  concern,  and  stringent  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear wastes  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  this  or  future 
generations; 

(1)  the  siting,  development,  and  loading  of 
nuclear  waste  repositories  are  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government; 

(m>  public  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  manage  a  program 
providing  for  the  safe  and  permanent  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  wastes  must  be  substantial- 
ly Increased  If  nuclear  power  Is  to  contrib- 
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ute    significantly    to    meeting    the    energy 
needs  of  the  United  States  in  the  future: 

(n)  Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams have  been  ineffective  due  to— 

(A)  inadequate  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  responsibilities  relating  to  nu- 
clesu-  waste  management;  and 

(B)  the  lack  of  a  policymaking  process 
which  integrates  the  views  of  all  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  into  a  compre- 
hensive Government-wide  policy: 

(0)  the  Secretary  must  increase  his  efforts 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  States  and  lo- 
calities concerning  Federal  repository  siting, 
development,  and  loading  activities: 

(p)  a  successful  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment strategy  requires  the  full  participation 
Oi  'State  and  local  officials,  Indian  repre- 
sentatives and  tne  public  in  a  step-by-step, 
lechnologically  sound  program,  to  promote 
public  confidence  In  the  safe  disF>osal  of  nu- 
clear waste,  consistent  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
public  health  and  safety  matters  related  to 
such  program;  and 

(q)  the  first  step  in  a  successful  nuclear 
waste  management  strategy  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  facilities  for  the  stor- 
age and  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  in  a  timely  manner. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to— 

(a)  assume  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  acquisition  and  Interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
where  needed  to  assure  the  orderly  oper- 
ation of  such  plants,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities; 

(b)  establish  a  definite  Federal  policy  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  and  a  nation- 
al schedule  for  developing  the  facilities  and 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  that  policy  In 
a  timely  manner; 

(c)  authorise  the  Secretary  to— 

( 1 )  acquire  or  construct  at  least  one  facili- 
ty for  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants  not  to  exceed  a 
specified  total  storage  capacity;  and 

(2)  establish  systems  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities, and  to  develop,  construct  and  put  In 
operation  the  facilities  comprising  these  sys- 
tems: 

(d)  establish  a  system  for  financing  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  storage  and  disposal  facilities  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities; 

(e)  improve  coordination  of  Federal  nucle- 
ar waste  management  programs;  and 

(f)  provide  for  improved  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  SUtes  and  localities  concerning 
Federal  storage  and  repository  siting  and 
development  activities,  consistent  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  public  health  and  safety  matters 
related  to  such  activities. 

TITLE  II— DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "civilian  nuclear  p)owerplant"  means  a 
utilization  or  production  facility  required  to 
be  licensed  under  section  103  or  104  b.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission; 


(3)  "disposal"  means  the  long-term  isola- 
tion of  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  In  a  repository: 

(4)  "environmental  Impact  statement" 
means  any  document  prepared  pursuant  to 
or  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102(2X0  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852); 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy; 

(6)  "spent  fuel"  means  nuclear  fuel  that 
has  been  irradiated  in  and  recovered  from  a 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  or  from  other  ci- 
vilian nuclear  activities; 

(7)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy; 

(8)  "Governor"  means  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  or  successors  to  the  Governor,  during 
their  respective  terms  of  office,  or  their  des- 
ignees: 

(9)  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  means 
the  highly  radioactive  wastes  resulting  from 
the  reprocessing  of  si>ent  fuel,  and  Includes 
both  the  liquid  waste  which  is  produced  di- 
rectly in  reprocessing  and  any  solid  material 
into  which  such  liquid  waste  is  made; 

(10)  "repository"  means  a  facility  for  the 
permanent,  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transuranlc  contami- 
nated waste,  or  spent  fuel,  whether  or  not 
such  facility  is  designed  to  permit  the  subse- 
quent recovery  of  such  material,  except  for 
facilities  to  be  used  exclusively  for  research 
and  development  purposes  containing  an  in- 
significant amount  of  such  material; 

(11)  "storage"  means  retention  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transur&nic  contami- 
nated waste,  or  spent  fuel  with  the  intent  to 
recover  such  material  for  subsequent  use, 
processing,  or  disposal; 

(12)  "affected  State"  means  the  State  in 
which  a  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facil- 
ity or  a  repository  is  proposed  to  be  located; 

(13)  "Indian  tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribe, 
as  defined  in  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
93-638); 

(14)  "affected  Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe  within  whose  reservation  boundaries  a 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facility  or  a 
repository  for  high-level  radioactive  waste 
or  spent  fuel  is  proposed  to  be  located,  or 
whose  federally  defined  possessory  or  usage 
rights  to  other  lands  outside  of  the  reserva- 
tion's boundaries  arising  out  of  Congression- 
aUy  ratified  treaties  may  be  substantially 
and  adversely  affected  by  the  locating  of 
such  a  facility:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  finds,  upon  the  petition 
of  the  appropriate  governmental  officials  of 
the  tribe,  that  such  effects  are  both  sub- 
stantial and  adverse  to  the  tribe; 

(15)  "site  characterization"  means  the 
program  of  exploration  and  research,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  undertak- 
en to  establish  the  geologic  conditions  and 
the  ranges  of  those  parameters  of  a  particu- 
lar site  relevant  to  the  procedures  under 
this  part.  Site  characterization  includes  bor- 
ings, surface  excavations,  excavation  of  ex- 
ploratory shafts,  limited  subsurface  lateral 
excavations  and  borings,  and  in  situ  testing 
needed  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the 
site  for  a  geologic  repository,  but  does  not 
Include  preliminary  borings  and  geophysical 
testing  needed  to  decide  whether  site  char- 
acterization should  be  undertaken: 

(16)  "atomic  energy  defense  activities  of 
the  Department"  includes  those  activities 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
carrying  out  the  functions  of— 

(i)  naval  reactors'  dev  'lopment  and  pro- 
pulsion; 

(11)  weapons  activities,  verification,  and 
control  technology; 


(ill)  materials  production; 
(iv)  Inertlal  confinement  fusion: 
(V)  defense  waste  management:  and 
(vl)  defense   nuclear  materials,  security, 
and  safeguards, 

all  as  Included  in  the  Department  of  Ehiergy 
appropriations  account  In  any  fiscal  year  for 
such  functions;  and 

(17)  "monitored  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty" means  a  facility  under  title  V  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  provisions  of  titles  I 
through  VI  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the 
Department,  nor  to  any  repository  or  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  used  for 
the  exclusive  storage  or  disposal  of  spent 
fuel  or  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  produced  only  by  the  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Department. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  title  VII  shall 
apply  to  any  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility  used  for  the  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  spent  fuel  or  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  produced  by  the 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. If  such  repository  or  facility  Is  re- 
quired by  existing  law  to  be  licensed  by  the 
{Commission:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
provisions  of  title  VII  shall  require  the  re- 
lease of  classified  national  security  Informa- 
tion. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  the  application  of  title 
VII  to  any  repository  or  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  the  terms  "spent  fuel" 
and  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  Include 
material  generated  in  the  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities  of  the  Department. 
TITLE      III— INTERIM      STORAGE      OF 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVILIAN  NUCLE- 
AR POWERPLANTS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

( 1 )  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  from  such  powerplants.  by 
maximizing,  to  the  extent  practical,  the  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  storage  facilities  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant, 
by  adding  new  onsite  storage  capacity  In  a 
timely  manner  where  practical,  and  by  the 
use  of  available  privately  owned  and  operat- 
ed of fsite  storage  facilities  where  practical; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  facilities 
and  the  addition  of  needed  new  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible, 
sufficient  capacity  for  Interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  for  those  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  when  needed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued, orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant. 

(b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for- 

(1)  the  utilization  of  available  spent  fuel 
pools  at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant  to  the  extent  practical  and  the 
addition  of  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
where  practical,  either  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  or  at  an  available  privately 
owned  and  operated  offslte  storage  facility; 
and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  system  for  the  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  at  one  or  more  away-from-re- 
actor  facilities  with  a  limited  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  disruptions  in  the  orderly 
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operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed. 

S«c.  302.  (a)  The  SecreUry.  consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  he  prescribes  under  the 
policy  set  forth  In  section  301  and  as  are  re- 
quired under  this  section,  shall  offer  to 
enter  Into,  and  may  enter  Into,  contracts 
with  persons  owning  and  operating  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines cannot  reasonably  provide,  by  uti- 
lizing available  spent  fuel  pools  to  the 
extent  practical,  by  adding  new  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the  power- 
plant,  by  the  transshipment  of  such  fuel  to 
another  powerplant  within  the  same  utility 
system,  or  by  utilization  of  available  private- 
ly owned  and  operated  offsite  storage  facili- 
ties, adequate  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at 
the  powerplant  site  to  ensure  the  continued 
orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  full  core  re- 
serve storage  capability  at  the  powerplant 
site:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  into  contracts  for  spent  fuel 
in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  available  stor- 
age capacity  specified  in  section  30S(a). 
Those  contracts  shall  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  (1)  take  title  at  the 
powerplant  site,  to  such  amounts  of  spent 
fuel  from  the  powerplants  as  the  Secretary 
determines  cannot  be  stored  onslte.  (2) 
transport  the  spent  fuel  to  a  federally 
owned  and  operated  Interim  away-from-re- 
actor  storage  facility,  and  (3)  store  such  fuel 
In  the  facility  pending  further  processing, 
storage,  or  disposal.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis 
on  the  amount  of  spent  fuel  for  which  com- 
mitments have  been  made  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

<b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  propose,  by  rule,  procedures,  and  crite- 
ria for  making  the  determination  required 
by  subsection  (a)  that  a  nuclear  powerplant 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed  to  ensure  the  continued  order- 
ly operation  of  the  powerplant  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  full  core  reserve  storage 
capability.  The  criteria  shall  Identify  the 
feasibility  of  reasonably  providing  such  ade- 
quate spent  fuel  storage  capacity,  taking 
Into  account  economic,  technical,  regula- 
tory, and  public  health  and  safety  factors, 
through  the  use  of  high-density  fuel  storage 
racks,  fuel  rod  compaction,  the  transship- 
ment of  spent  fuel  to  another  powerplant 
within  the  same  utility  system,  construction 
of  additional  spent  fuel  pool  capacity,  utili- 
zation of  available  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated offsite  storage  facilities,  or  such 
other  alternate  technologies  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  approve  under  section  311(b). 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  title  to  spent  fuel,  transport 
spent  fuel,  store  or  dispose  of  spent  fuel  or 
the  waste  products  associated  with  spent 
fuel  from  a  nuclear  powerplant  not  located 
within  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  303.  A  contract  entered  into  under 
section  302  shall  provide— 

(a)  for  a  one-time  payment  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  the  spent  fuel 
of  a  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel,  as  such 
unit  Is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  to  cover— 

(1)  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such 
spent  fuel:  and 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  maintenance  and 


decommissioning  of  Federal  interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  which  pro- 
portion Is  associated  with  such  spent  fuel; 

(b)  for  the  retention  by  the  owner  ot  such 
spent  fuel  of  a  nontransferable  right  to  the 
value  of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  less  the 
costs  of  recovery,  as  determined  at  the  time 
of  recovery.  The  right  ends  when  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment— 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  In  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery;  or 

(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  In  a  repository; 

(c)  that  title  to  the  spent  fuel  together 
with  all  rights  to  such  fuel,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  passes  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  takes  possession  of  the 
spent  fuel;  and 

(d)  that  the  contract  becomes  effective 
when  the  Interim  away-from-reactor  storage 
facility  is  available  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
notice  of  intent  to  enter  Into  such  contracts 
by  publishing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning proposed  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  one- 
time payment  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel 
required  by  section  303(a)  on  an  annual 
basis,  based  on  calculation  of  the  costs  listed 
in  section  303(a).  and  shall  publish  such 
annual  one-time  payment  charge  and  the 
calculation  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 
E^ach  such  annual  one-time  payment  charge 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lication and  shall  remain  effective  for  a 
period  thereafter  of  twelve  months  as  the 
charge  for  the  costs  listed  In  section  303(a) 
for  any  spent  fuel,  title  to  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Oovemment  during 
that  twelve-month  period. 

See.  305.  (a)  To  the  extent  funds  are  avail- 
able and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary  shall 
construct,  acquire,  or  lease  one  or  more 
away-from-reactor  facilities  for  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  with  a  total  storage  capacity  at 
all  such  facilities  of  not  more  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  metric  tons  of  ura- 
nium. The  facilities  shall— 

(1)  be  made  available  In  a  timely  manner 
to  accommodate  all  spent  fuel  for  which 
commitments  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (88  SUt.  1233).  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  In  determining 
whether  to  Issue  a  license  for  such  a  facility, 
the  Commission  shall  not  consider  the  need 
for  the  facility.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  an  application  to  con- 
struct, acquire  or  lease,  and  operate  such  fa- 
cility not  later  than  such  date  as  necessary 
to  accommtxlate  in  a  timely  manner  all 
spent  fuel  requiring  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age pursuant  to  any  determinations  under 
section  302  of  this  Act.  When  the  Secretary 
submits  such  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  the 
amount  of  spent  fuel  for  which  commit- 
ments have  t>een  made  pursuant  to  section 
302  and  the  date  by  which  the  facility  is 
needed  to  accommodate  In  a  timely  manner 
the  storage  of  the  spent  fuel. 


The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  any  away- 
from-reactor  facility  under  this  section  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  facility  exceeds  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  new  away-from-reactor  facili- 
ty of  equal  capacity:  Provided,  That  any 
new  facility  would  be  available  when  needed 
to  satisfy  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  302(a). 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  providing  for  the 
transportation  of  spent  fuel  under  this  Act, 
shall  utilize  by  contract  private  industry  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  In  each  aspect  of 
such  transportation.  The  Secretary  shall 
use  direct  Federal  services  for  such  trans- 
portation only  upon  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  that  private  industry  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation services  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provid- 
ed in  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  shall  analyze  and  make 
projections  of  the  availability  when  needed 
of  spent  fuel  transportation  casks  required 
to  support  transportation  requirements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  actions  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  ensure  the  timely 
availability  when  needed  of  such  spent  fuel 
transportation  casks. 

Sbc.  30«.  When  an  Interim  away-from-re- 
actor storage  facility  Is  available,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  possession  of  and  transport 
to  a  designated  storage  facility  any  spent 
fuel  covered  by  a  contract  made  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  this  action  within  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  owner  of  such  spent  fuel 
provides  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  spent  fuel  is  available. 

Sec.  307.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  acquiring  plant  and  capital  equipment 
or  land:  or 

(b)  for  planning,  construction,  or  modifi- 
cation of  facilities, 

to  make  available  facilities  for  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  away  from  the  reactor  under 
any  law  making  appropriations  of  funds  or 
authorizations  for  appropriations  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1979,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980,  including  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  Project  79-1-p  (away-from-re- 
sictor  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  capacity)  in 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  E^nergy  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and  as  con- 
tained In  the  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  pursuant  to  Title  X  Subtitle 
A  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  Public  Law  97-35,  for  fiscal  years 
ending  on  September  30,  1982,  September 
30,  1983.  and  September  30,  1984.  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 305. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  301  through  307  with  regard  to 
any  facility  for  the  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  by  section 
305(a)  to  construct,  acquire  or  lease,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this 
section,  notify  In  writing  the  Oovemor  and 
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the  legislature  of  any  State  in  which  is  lo- 
cated a  potentially  acceptable  site  for  such  a 
facility  or  an  existing  facility  potentially 
suitable  for  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  of 
his  Intention  to  Investigate  that  site  or  facil- 
ity; 

(2)  during  the  course  of  investigation  of 
such  site  or  faculty,  keep  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  currently  informed  of  the 
progress  of  work  and  results  of  the  Investi- 
gation; 

(3)  at  the  time  of  selection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  site  or  existing  facility,  but  prior 
to  undertaking  any  site-specific  work  or  al- 
terations, promptly  notify  the  Oovemor 
and  the  legislature  In  writing  of  such  selec- 
tion; 

(4)  ttiroughout  the  course  of  any  subse- 
quent work  on  that  site  or  existing  facility, 
fumish  the  Governor  all  relevant  informa- 
tion on  a  current  basis  and  provide  him  with 
the  opportunity  for  review  and  comment 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  If  within  ninety  days  after  the  Gover- 
nor has  received  notice  of  selection  required 
by  subsection  (aK3).  the  Ctovemor  notifies 
the  Secretary  in  writing  of  his  objections  to 
the  facility,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther work  on  such  facility  and  promptly 
transmit  the  Governor's  objections  together 
with  the  Secretary's  comments  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

(c)  Unless  within  ninety  days  after  receipt 
of  the  Secretary's  notification  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  President  determines  that  such 
facility  Is  essential  to  the  national  Interest, 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  activities  spe- 
cific to  the  facility.  Such  determination 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative review. 

(d)  During  the  regulation  and  monitoring 
of  the  facility,  the  Governor  or  his  designee 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  currently  in- 
formed of  all  relevant  information,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  review  and  comment 
on  such  matters  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  309.  Section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read: 

••(3)  Facilities  used  primarily  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  storage  or  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  resulting 
from  activities  licensed  under  such  Act  or 
spent  fuel  from  foreign  reactors  transferred 
under  a  subsequent  arrangement  authorized 
under  such  Act.". 

Sec.  310.  Transportation  of  spent  fuel 
under  section  306  shall  be  subject  to  licens- 
ing and  regulation  by  the  Commission  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as  pro- 
vided for  transportation  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  under  existing  law. 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials 
shall  take  such  actions  as  they  consider  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and  expedite  the  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  storage  facilities  and  the 
addition  of  needed  new  storage  capacity  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
consistent  with— 

(1)  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment; 

(2)  economic  considerations; 

(3)  continued  operation  of  the  powerplant; 
and 

(4)  otherwise  applicable  law. 

In  taking  such  action,  the  Secretary,  the 
Commission,  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
officials  shall  consider  the  views  of  the  pop- 
ulation surrounding  such  ixtwerplant. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Commission,  shall  establish  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
private  development  of  altemate  technol- 
ogies for  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  at  the 


sites  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  with 
the  objective  of  developing  one  or  more  al- 
temate technologies  that  the  Commission 
can  adopt  by  rule  on  a  generic  basis  for  use 
at  the  sites  of  all  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  without  the  need  for  additional  site- 
specific  approvals  by  the  Commission  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  "altemate  technol- 
ogies" shall  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
spent  fuel  storage  casks. 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Any  person  filing  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Commission  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  license,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  license,  to  expand 
the  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of 
a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant,  through  the 
use  of  high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel 
rod  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent 
fuel  to  another  powerplant  within  a  utUity 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity,  or  by  other  means,  may 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Commission  for  is- 
suance of  the  license  or  license  amendment 
on  an  Interim  basis  prior  to  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  required  hearing  upon 
such  application.  Any  petition  submitted 
under  this  section  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  the  application  for  the 
license  or  amendment  was  not  submitted 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  issuance  of  the  license  or  license  amend- 
ment on  an  interim  basis.  Such  statement 
shall  not  prejudice  the  Commission's  consid- 
eration of  such  petition. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (a)  and 
issue  the  license  or  license  amendment  on 
an  interim  basis  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  In  all  respects  other  than  the  conduct 
or  completion  of  any  required  hearing,  the 
requirements  of  law  are  met; 

(2)  In  accordance  with  such  requirements, 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  license  or  license 
amendment  during  the  interim  period,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  license  or  license  amendment,  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environment 
during  the  interim  period;  and 

(3)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
refusal  to  grant  the  petition  will  prevent  the 
petitioner  from  providing  in  a  timely 
manner  adequate  capacity  for  spent  fuel 
storage  at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  to 
maintain  a  ftill  core  reserve  storage  capabil- 
ity: 

Provided,  however,  That  the  Commission 
may  not  Issue  a  license  or  license  amend- 
ment on  an  interim  basis  for  the  first  appli- 
cation received  by  the  Commission  for  the 
license  or  license  amendment  to  expand 
onslte  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  by  the  use 
of  a  new  technology  not  previously  ap- 
proved for  use  at  any  nuclear  powerplant  by 
the  Commission.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "new  technology"  means  a 
general  type  or  means  of  storage  expansion 
and  not  a  site-specific  proiKtsal. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  In  any  Commission  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment 
to  an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  the  same 
utility  system,  the  construction  of  addition- 
al spent  fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  ca- 


pacity, or  by  other  means,  the  Commission 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party,  provide 
an  opportunity  for  oral  argument  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  in  controversy  among  the 
parties.  The  oral  argument  shall  be  preced- 
ed by  such  discovery  procedures  as  the  rules 
of  the  Commission  shall  provide.  The  Com- 
mission shall  require  each  party,  including 
the  Commission  staff,  to  submit  in  written 
form,  at  the  time  of  the  oral  argument,  all 
the  facts,  data  and  argxmients  upon  which 
that  party  proposes  to  rely  that  are  known 
at  such  time  to  that  party.  Only  facts  and 
data  In  the  form  of  swom  testimony  or  affi- 
davit may  be  relied  upon  by  the  parties 
during  oral  argument.  Of  the  materials  that 
may  be  submitted  by  the  parties  during  oral 
argument,  the  Commission  shall  only  con- 
sider those  facts  and  data  that  are  submit- 
ted in  the  form  of  swom  testimony  or  affi- 
davit. 

(bKl)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  oral  argu- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  designate  any  disput- 
ed question  of  fact,  together  with  any  re- 
maining questions  of  law,  for  resolution  in 
an  adjudicatory  hearing  only  if  it  deter- 
mines that— 

(A)  there  is  a  genuine  and  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact  which  can  only  be  resolved  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Introduction  of 
evidence  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing;  and 

(B)  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  designate 
in  writing  the  specific  facts  that  are  in  genu- 
ine and  substantial  dispute,  the  reason  why 
the  decision  of  the  agency  is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  such  facts,  and 
the  reason  why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is 
likely  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

(c)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission  in  any 
proceeding  described  In  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  a  failure  by  it  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  pursuant  to  this  section  unless— 

(A)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used 
was  presented  to  the  Commission  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection,  and 

(B)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fair  consideration  and  Informed 
resolution  of  a  significant  Issue  of  the  pro- 
ceeding taken  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  314.  In  any  proceeding  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment  to 
an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  the  same 
utility  system,  the  construction  of  addition- 
al spent  fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  ca- 
pacity or  by  other  means,  the  Commission 
shall  not  consider  as  alternatives  the  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  in  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age facilities. 

TITLE  IV— DISPOSAL  OF  SOLIDIFIED 
HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel; 
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(2)  spent  fuel,  unless  otherwise  processed, 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
must  be  permanently  disposed  of  in  a  feder- 
ally owned  and  operated  repository: 

(3)  such  permanent  disposal  in  a  reposi- 
tory shall  occur  without  regard  to  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  pursuant  to  title  III 
and  long-term  storage  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  pursu- 
ant to  title  V; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  repositories  capa- 
ble of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  are 
available  with  sufficient  capacity  when 
needed;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstrate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  that  provides  adequate  protection 
to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

<b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for— 

( 1 )  the  establishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  program  for  the  siting,  devel- 
opment, construction,  and  operation  of  re- 
positories capable  of  safely  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel,  which  repositories  are  to  be  li- 
censed by  the  Commission; 

(2)  a  national  schedule  for  accomplishing 
the  regulatory  and  programmatic  actions 
needed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  obtaining 
by  December  31.  1989.  a  Commission  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  first  full-scale, 
operational  repository  capable  of  safely  dis- 
posing of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel,  and  achievement  of 
operational  status  for  the  repository  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible:  and 

(3)  the  development,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  at  least  one  test  and  evaluation 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
packaging,  handling,  and  emplacement 
technology  for  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel  needed  to  further 
the  demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel,  with  the  objective  of  achiev- 
ing operational  status  of  one  such  facility 
by  January  1,  1988. 

DEVELOPMnrr  or  epa  standards  Ain>  nrc 

TECHNICAL  CRITERIA 

Sec.  402.  (a)  EPA  Standards.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1982.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law.  shall, 
by  rule,  propose  generally  applicable  stand- 
ards for  offsite  releases  of  radioactivity 
from  repositories  capable  of  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel.  Promulgation  of  these  standards 
shall  occur  within  a  period  not  greater  than 
one  year  after  proposal. 

(b)  NRC  Technical  Criteria.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1984,  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law.  shall, 
by  rule,  promulgate  technical  criteria  for 
review  of  an  application— 

(1)  for  authority  to  construct  a  repository 
capable  of  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel,  or 

(2)  for  a  license  to  emplace  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel  in  the  repository. 

Such  criteria  shall  provide  for  the  use  of  a 
system  of  multiple  barriers  in  the  design  of 
the  repository  and  shall  include  such  re- 
strictions on  the  retrievability  of  the  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel  emplaced  in  the  repository  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 


IDENTinCATION  OF  SITES  FOR  REPOSITORIES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Guidelines  for  Repository 
Site  Recommendation.— Not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  United  SUtes  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commission,  shall  issue  general  guidelines 
for  the  recommendation  of  sites  for  reposi- 
tories capable  of  safely  disposing  of  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel.  The  guidelines  shall  specify  factors 
that  would  qualify  or  disqualify  a  site  from 
development  as  a  repository,  including  fac- 
tors pertaining  to  geologic  criteria,  the  loca- 
tion of  valuable  natural  resources,  proximi- 
ty to  population,  hydrology,  geophysics, 
seismic  activity,  and  nuclear  defense  activi- 
ties. The  guidelines  shall  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  consider  the  various  geologic  media 
in  which  sites  for  repositories  may  be  locat- 
ed and.  to  the  extent  practicable  considering 
the  schedule  of  actions  contained  in  this 
title,  to  recommend  sites  in  different  geolog- 
ic media.  The  guidelines  also  shall  require 
the  Secretary  to  consider  the  cost  and 
impact  of  transporting  to  the  respository 
site  the  solidified  high  level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
respository  and  the  advantages  of  regional 
distribution  in  the  siting  of  repositories. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  in  consider 
ing  sites  to  be  recommended  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 
(b)  Site  Recommendations  by  the  Sbcri- 

TARY.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1984,  the 
Secretary  shall  identify  and  recommend  to 
the  President  at  least  three  sites  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  suitable  for  site 
characterization  for  the  selection  of  the 
first  repository.  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1987.  the  Secretary  shall  identify  and  rec- 
onimend  to  the  President  at  least  three  ad- 
ditional sites,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  suitable  for  site  characterization 
for  selection  of  subsequent  repositories.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  recommend  for  charac- 
terization any  area  of  a  site  used  for  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  pursuant  to  section 
407  that  the  Secretary  determines  would 
permit  the  physical  integration  of  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  and  a  proposed  re- 
pository. Elach  recommendation  of  a  site 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
basis  for  the  recommendation.  If  the  Secre- 
tary recommends  a  site  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  site  Is  located  and  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe 
of  the  Secretary's  recommendation  and  the 
basis  for  such  recommendation. 

(2)  Before  recommending  to  the  President 
siny  site  for  characterization,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  site  is  located  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  of  the 
proposed  recommendation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  public  meetings  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  site  to  inform  the  residents  of  the 
area  in  which  the  site  is  located  of  the  pro- 
posed recommendation  and  to  receive  their 
comments. 

(c)  Presidential  Review  of  Recommended 
Sites.— 

(1)  The  President  shall  review  each  site 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
submission  of  each  recommendation  for  a 
site,  the  President  in  his  discretion  shall 
either  approve  or  disapprove  the  site,  and 
transmit  his  decision  to  the  Secretary,  to 


the  Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which  each 
site  is  located,  and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of 
any  affected  Indian  tribe.  If  the  President 
disapproves  any  site,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  another  site  recommendation  within 
sixty  days  after  the  President's  disapproval. 
If  the  President  fails  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  site  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph during  such  sixty-day  period,  or 
within  such  period  falls  to  invoice  his  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (2)  to  delay  the  de- 
termination, the  site  shall  be  considered  to 
be  approved. 

(2)  The  President  may  delay  for  not  more 
than  six  months  his  decision  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  site 
upon  determining  that  the  information  pro- 
vided with  the  recommendation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  decision  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  The 
President  may  invoke  his  authority  under 
this  paragraph  by  submitting  written  notice 
to  the  Congress,  within  such  period,  of  his 
intent  to  utUize  the  authority  provided 
under  this  paragraph.  If  the  President  in- 
vokes this  authority  under  this  paragraph 
but  fails  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  site  at 
the  end  of  such  six-month  period,  the  site 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved. 

(d)  Any  activity  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  preliminary  decisionmaking  activity 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt. 
852). 

SITE  characterization 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
in  accordance  with  this  section  appropriate 
site  characterization  activities  at  each  site 
approved  under  section  403.  Site  character- 
ization activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852)  only  in  the  manner  described  in 
subsection  (bHlMA)  below. 

(bXl)  Before  proceeding  to  sink  shafts  at 
any  site,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  for  such 
site  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  site  is  located,  and  to 
the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  for  their  review  and  comment— 

(A)  an  environmental  assessment  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regulations  im- 
plementing the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852)  of  the  site 
characterization  activities  planned  for  such 
site,  and  a  discussion  of  alternative  activities 
for  purposes  of  site  characterization  which 
may  be  undertaken  to  minimize  such  im- 
pacts: 

(B)  a  general  plan  for  site  characterization 
activities  to  be  conducted  at  such  site,  which 
plan  shall  include— 

(i)  a  description  of  the  site; 

(11)  a  description  of  the  site  characteriza- 
tion activities,  including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  plans  for  any  onsite 
testing  of  radioactive  material  or  nonra- 
dioactive material,  investigation  activities 
that  may  affect  the  ability  of  the  site  to  iso- 
late any  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel,  and  provisions  to  con- 
trol likely  adverse,  safety-related  impacts 
from  site  characterization  activities: 

(ill)  plans  for  decontaminating  and  decom- 
missioning the  site  if  it  is  determined  un- 
suitable for  application  for  licensing  as  a  re- 
pository and  if  any  radioactive  materials  are 
used  for  site  characterization;  and 

(iv)  any  other  information  required  by  the 
Commission:  and 

(C)  proposals  describing  the  possible  form 
of  packaging  for  the  solidified  high-level  ra- 
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dioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  that  would  be 
emplaced  in  the  repository. 

(2)  During  the  conduct  of  site  character- 
ization activities  at  a  site,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  site  is  locat- 
ed, and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  activities  and  the  information  devel- 
oped from  such  activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shaU  conduct  such  tests, 
and  may  conduct  such  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  as  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  data  for  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  by  the 
Commission  for  a  repository  at  the  site  and 
for  the  compliance  with  the  National  Envl- 
ronmenUl  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852). 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which 
the  site  is  located,  and  to  the  Tribal  Council 
of  any  affected  Indian  tribe,  on  the  tests 
conducted  at  a  site  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  on  the  information  developed  from 
such  tests. 

(d)(1)  In  conducting  site  characterization 
activities  or  tests  pursuant  to  subsection 
(O— 

(A)  the  SecreUry  may  use  such  radioac- 
tive materials  at  a  site  as  the  SecreUry  and 
the  Commission  deem  necessary  to  provide 
daU  for  the  submission  of  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  for  a  reix>s- 
itory  at  the  site: 

(B)  if  radioactive  materials  are  placed  in  a 
site,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  amount  of 
radioactive  materials  to  that  quantity  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  site 
for  a  repository  and  to  provide  daU  for  the 
submission  of  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion authorization  for  a  repository  at  the 
site:  and 

(C)  any  radioactive  material  used  or 
placed  on  a  site  shall  be  fully  retrievable. 

(2)  If  characterization  activities  are  termi- 
nated at  a  site  for  any  reason,  the  Secretary 
shall  remove  any  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste  or  spent  fuel,  or  other  radioac- 
tive materials  at  or  in  the  site  as  promptly 
as  practicable. 

SITE  APPROVAL  AND  CONSTRDCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  President  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1988.  that  the  President  approve  one 
of  the  three  Initially  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  the  first  repository.  The 
SecreUry  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
not  later  than  January  1.  1989.  that  the 
President  approve  one  or  more  additional 
sites  from  all  of  the  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  subsequent  repositories. 
In  making  subsequent  site  recommendations 
and  approvals,  the  SecreUry  and  the  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  shall  consider  the  need 
for  regional  distribution  of  repositories  and 
the  need  to  minimize,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  impacts  and  cost  of  transporting 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste.  Prior  to  submitting  each  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  for  approval  of 
a  site,  the  SecreUry  shall  hold  public  meet- 
ings In  the  vicinity  of  the  site  to  inform  the 
residents  of  the  area  in  which  the  site  is  lo- 
cated of  the  determination  of  the  SecreUry 
and  to  receive  their  comments.  Any  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  for 
purposes  of  the  National  EnvironmenUl 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852).  A  final  en- 
vironmenUl     impact     sUtement     prepared 


pursuant  to  the  National  EnvironmenUl 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852),  prepared 
by  the  SecreUry,  shaU  accompany  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  (Resident  to  approve 
the  site  for  a  repository.  With  respect  to  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852), 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  adequate  consider- 
ation of  the  need  for  a  rep>ository,  the  time 
of  the  initial  availability  of  a  repository,  and 
all  alternatives  to  a  repository  for  the  isola- 
tion of  spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste,  and  no  further  consider- 
ation of  such  matters  shall  be  required.  The 
Secretary  shall  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  the  first  proposed  facility  those 
sites  recommended  by  January  1,  1984.  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  403(b) 
and  approved  by  the  President  for  site  char- 
acterization pursuant  to  section  403(c).  The 
Secretary  shall  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  subsequent  proposed  facilities 
those  sites  recommended  by  the  SecreUry 
by  January  1.  1984.  and  by  January  1,  1987, 
pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  approved  by 
the  President  for  site  characterization  pur- 
suant to  section  403(c).  P*reparation  of  the 
final  environmental  impact  sUtement  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, with  coordination  and  comments  by 
the  Commission  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies, shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(83  SUt.  852)  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
a  site  for,  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
to  construct  and  operate  a  repository:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  amending  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt. 
852). 

(b)  The  President  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  within  sixty  days 
after  the  reconmiendation  is  submitted.  If 
the  President  disapproves  any  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  another  rec- 
ommendation from  among  the  character- 
ized sites  within  sixty  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's disapproval. 

(c)  The  SecreUry  shall  submit  to  the 
Conmiission  an  application  for  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  a  repository  at  each  site 
approved  by  the  President  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
approves  a  site  under  subsection  (b).  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  such  li- 
cense application  to  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte  in  which  the  site  is  located  and  to  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  on  which  an  application  is  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission 
shtLll  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  on  the  application 
undertaken  through  such  date.  Including  a 
description  of— 

( 1 )  major  unresolved  safety  issues,  and  the 
Secretary's  explanation  of  design  and  oper- 
ation plans  for  resolving  such  issues: 

(2)  matters  of  contention  regarding  the 
application:  and 

(3)  any  Commission  actions  regarding  the 
granting  or  denial  of  the  application. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final  decision  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  first  such  appli- 
cation not  later  than  December  31.  1989. 
and  the  second  such  application  not  later 
than  December  31.  1992.  The  Commission 
decision  approving  the  first  such  application 
shall  prohibit  the  emplacement  in  the  first 


repository  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
metric  tons  of  heavy  metal  from  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
until  such  time  as  a  second  repository  is  in 
operation. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that— 

(1)  the  Commission  shall  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  the  first  proposed  facUity 
those  sites  recommended  by  January  1. 
1984.  by  the  SecreUry  pursuant  to  section 
403(b)  and  approved  by  the  President  for 
site  characterization  pursuant  to  section 
403(c), 

(2)  the  Commission  shall  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  subsequent  proposed  fa- 
cilities those  sites  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  January  1.  1984,  and  by  January  1, 
1987.  pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  for  site  character- 
ization pursuant  to  section  403(c).  and 

(3)  the  Commission  shall  rely  on  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  sUtement  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  405(a) 
in  issuing  a  final  decision  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  application  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  independent  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Conunission  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize unnecessary  duplication. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary,  the  Commission, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  shall 
Uke  such  actions  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary, consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  the  environment, 
to  achieve  operational  status  of  a  repository 
licensed  under  section  405(e)  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible. 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION  FACILITY 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1, 
1983.  the  SecreUry  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  at  least  one  test  and 
evaluation  facility  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping generically  applicable  packaging,  han- 
dling, and  emplacement  technology  for  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  to  further  the  demonstration  of 
disposal  of  such  waste  and  spent  fuel.  The 
proposal  shall  include  site-specific  designs, 
specifications,  and  cost  estimates  ELdequate 
to  solicit  bids  for  the  construction  of  an  ini- 
tial facility,  and  a  schedule  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility,  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  achieving  facility  operation  not  later 
than  January  1.  1988.  The  proposal  shall 
also  include  a  deUiled  plan,  schedule,  and 
termination  date  for  the  generically  applica- 
ble research  and  development  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted  at  the  test  and  eval- 
uation facility. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  select  an  existing 
research  and  development  site  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  test  and  evaluation  facility. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  select  any  area  of  a 
site  that  the  SecreUry  intends  to  recom- 
mend for  characterization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(b)  that  the  SecreUry  determines 
would  permit  the  physical  integration  of  the 
test  and  evaluation  facility  and  a  proposed 
repository. 

(c)  The  facility  shall  be  designed  to— 

(1)  accept  a  toUl  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  packages  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(2)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
to  be  emplaced  in  the  facility; 

(3)  accept  waste  and  spent  fuel  packages 
incorporating  multiple  barrier  design:  and 
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(4)  permit  full  retrievablllty  of  the  waste 
and  spent  fuel  to  be  emplaced  In  the  facili- 
ty. 

(d)  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  shall  transmit  their  comments  on  the 
final  proposal  to  the  Congress  together  with 
the  proposal. 

(eKl)  Preparation  and  transmittal  of  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  within  the 
meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852),  but  an  environmental  assessment 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions Implementing  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852) 
shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal  to  accom- 
pany such  transmittal. 

(2)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  facility,  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  shall 
apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
impact  sUtement  in  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  the  need  for  such 
facility  or  any  alternative  to  the  design  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subsection  (b).  as  they  may 
have  been  amended  by  such  subsequent  con- 
gressional authorization. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  license  by  the  Commission:  Provid- 
ed, hovever.  That  the  Secretary  shall  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  in  the 
siting,  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  facility. 

NATIONAL  SITX  StJRVTy  PROGRAM 

See.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  shall  conduct  a  na- 
tional site  survey  program,  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  January  1.  1986.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  sites  that  may  be  suita- 
ble for  site  characterization  for  a  repository 
in  addition  to  those  reconmiended  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  403(b). 

(b)  The  national  site  survey  program  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
every  State  that  may  contain  acceptable 
sites  for  a  repository.  No  State  shall  have 
the  authority  to  prohibit  or  restrict  any  ac- 
tivity that  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  United  SUtes  Geological  Survey  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  results  of 
the  national  site  survey  program  esUblished 
by  subsection  (a)  in  identifying  and  recom- 
mending sites  for  the  characterization  of 
subsequent  sites  pursuant  to  section  403(b). 

Sec.  409.  The  Secretary  shall  continue  and 
accelerate  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  Investigation  of  alternative 
means  and  technologies  (or  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  from 
civilian  nuclear  activities,  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities  of  the  Department,  and  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  activities. 
Such  program  shall  Include  examination  of 
various  waste  disposal  options. 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  Secretary,  consistent 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  401,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  persons  owning  and  operating  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants.  and  with  per- 
sons owning  spent  fuel  or  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  that  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  the  fees  established  by  sec- 


tion 603  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Government,  beginning  at  the  time  when 
one  or  more  federally  owned  and  operated 
repositories  or  monitored,  retrievable  ^stor- 
age  facilities  are  in  operation,  will— 

(1)  take  title  to  the  spent  fuel  and  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  owned  or  generated 
by  such  person, 

(2)  transport  the  spent  fuel  or  high-level 
radioactive  waste  to  a  federally  owned  and 
operated  repository  or  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  and 

(3)  store  or  dispose  of  the  spent  fuel  or 
high-level  radioactive  waste. 

(c)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion by  the  owner  of  spent  fuel  of  a  non- 
transferable right  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining fuel  resource  less  the  costs  of  recov- 
ery, as  determined  at  the  time  of  recovery. 
The  right  ends  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery;  or 

(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  in  a  repository. 
Sbc.  411.  Not  later  than  January  1,  1983. 

the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  detailed  management  plan  for  the  ac- 
tions required  by  this  title.  The  plan  shaU 
identify  the  major  program  objectives, 
milestones,  decisions,  and  critical  path  items 
that  are  required  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  this  title. 

TITLE  V-LONG-TERM  STORAGE  OF 
SOUDIFIED  HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL  FROM 
CIVILIAN  NUCLEAR  ACrTIVITIES 
Sbc.  501.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  long-term  storage 
of  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel,  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
title  III  and  title  IV: 

(2)  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
should  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  consider  fully  a  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  or  more  monitored,  retriev- 
able storage  facilities  to  provide  such  long- 
term  storage;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  such  facilities  are 
available  with  sufficient  capacity  when 
needed. 

S«c.  502.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  the 
consideration  of  one  or  more  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facilities  for  spent  fuel  and 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste.  Such 
facilities  shall  be  designed  to— 

(a)  accommodate  spent  fuel  without  re- 
processing, as  well  as  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  including  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  reprocessing  of 
such  spent  fuel  if  such  reprocessing  is  un- 
dertaken in  the  United  SUtes; 

(b)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
for  the  foreseeable  future: 

(c)  provide  for  the  ready  retrieval  of  any 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  for  further  processing  or  disposal 
by  an  alternative  method:  and 

(d)  safely  contain  such  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  so 
long  as  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  main- 
tenance. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
placement as  necessary,  of  such  facility. 


Sec.  503.  The  proposal  shall  include— 

(a)  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  facilities  capable  of 
safely  storing  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel,  which  facilities 
are  to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission; 

(b)  site-specific  designs,  specifications,  and 
cost  estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  Initial  facility  which 
will  support  authorization  to  construct  the 
first  full-scale,  operational  facility  capable 
of  safely  storing  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste  and  spent  fuel  and  achievement 
of  operational  status  for  the  facility  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible; 

(c)  a  plan  for  integrating  the  facilities 
under  this  title  with  the  interim  spent  fuel 
storage  facilities  authorized  by  title  III  and 
repositories  authorized  by  title  IV. 

Sec.  504.  In  foi-mulatlng  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  shall  transmit  their  comments 
on  the  final  proposal  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  the  proposal. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Preparation  and  transmittal 
of  the  proposal  to  the  Congress  Is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
within  the  meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  SUt.  852).  but  an  environmental  as- 
sessment prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations  Implementing  the  Nation- 
al EnvlronmenUl  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
SUt.  852)  shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal 
to  accompany  such  transmltUl  based  upon 
available  information  regarding  alternative 
technologies  for  storage  of  spent  fuel  and 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  stor- 
age. 

(b)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  facility,  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
shall  apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
impact  sUtement  In  connection  with  such 
facility  shall  not  consider  the  need  for  t^e 
facility,  alternate  sites  for  the  facility,  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  502  of  this  Act  as  may  have 
been  amended  by  such  subsequent  congres- 
sional authorization. 

(c)  Any  facility  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  SUt.  1233),  except  that  In  Its  con- 
.olderation  of  the  application  filed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  initial  facility,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  consider  the  need  for  the 
facility,  alternate  sites  for  the  facility,  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  502  of  this  Act  but  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  licens- 
ing process  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  annual  Impact  aid 
payments  to  appropriate  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  mitigate  social  or  eco- 
nomic Impacts  occasioned  by  the  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  operation  of  any  facili- 
ty within  the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of 
such  local  governments  and  authorized 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Payments  made  available  to  unite  of 
local  government  under  this  section  shall 
be- 

(1)  allocated  in  a  fair  and  equlUble 
manner  with  a  priority  to  those  unite  of 
local  government  suffering  the  most  severe 
Impacte:  and 

(2)  utilized  by  unite  of  local  govemmente 
only  for  (A)  planning.  (B)  construction  and 
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maintenance  of  public  services,  and  (C)  pro- 
vision of  public  services  related  to  the  siting 
of  a  facility  authorized  under  this  title. 

(c)  Paymente  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines necessary  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  section  will  be  achieved.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Paymente  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  solely  from  the  fund  esUb- 
lished under  section  601  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  advance  In  appropriations  Acte. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  consult  with  appro- 
priate unite  of  local  government  In  advance 
of  conMnencement  of  construction  of  any  fa- 
cility authorized  under  this  title  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  level  of  the  paymente  such 
government  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  section. 

(f )  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "unit 
of  local  government"  means  a  county, 
parish,  township,  municipality,  or  borough, 
including  a  borough  in  the  SUte  of  Alaska, 
existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  or  other  unit  of  government 
below  the  SUte  which  Is  a  unit  of  general 
government  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  VI— FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUblished 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  sepa- 
rate account  to  provide  for  coste  directly  re- 
lated to  (1)  the  acquisition,  lease  or  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  Federal  away- 
from-reactor  interim  storage  facilities  for 
spent  fuel  in  accordance  with  title  III  of 
this  Act;  (2)  the  development.  Including  site 
selection  and  characterization,  construction 
and  operation  of  repositories  for  the  dispos- 
al of  such  spent  fuel  or  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  in  accordance  with  title  IV 
of  this  Act:  (3)  the  development,  including 
site  selection,  construction  and  operation  of 
one  or  more  test  and  evaluation  facilities  In 
accordance  with  title  IV  of  this  Act;  (4)  the 
development,  including  site  selection  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  for  the 
long-term  storage  of  spent  fuel  or  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  in  accordance 
with  title  V  of  this  Act;  (5)  the  related  han- 
dling and  transporution  of  such  spent  fuel 
or  waste;  and  (6)  research,  development  and 
investigation  activities  of  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  409  required  to  support  the 
activities  described  in  items  (1)  through  (5). 
Amounte  appropriated  under  section  307  or 
otherwise  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  purposes  of  titles  III. 
IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act.  all  charges  under 
section  303.  receipte  derived  from  the  sale  of 
any  reprocessed  fuel,  all  fees  collected 
under  section  603.  and  the  proceeds  from 
any  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
602  of  this  title  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
account. 

(b)  To  the  extent  funds  are  available  and 
in  such  amounte  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priations Acte,  the  Secretary  may  draw  on 
such  account  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  III,  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  construct 
or  acquire  any  facility  authorized  under  this 
Act  unless  the  specific  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  initiation  of  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition Is  explicitly  approved  in  an  appro- 
priation Act. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  may  l)orrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
amounte  provided  in  appropriation  Acte. 
The  Secretary  and   the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  shall  agree  on  terms,  maturities, 
and  conditions  of  the  obligations,  but  the 
maturities  may  not  be  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  Secretary  may  redeem  the  obli- 
gations before  maturity.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  decide  the  Interest  rate 
of  the  obligations  considering  the  average 
market  of  outetanding  markeUble  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  Government  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
before  the  obligations  are  issued.  The  inter- 
est paymente  on  such  obligations  may  be  de- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  but  any  interest  payment  so 
deferred  shall  bear  interest.  Such  ubliga- 
tions  shall  be  issued  in  amounte  and  at 
prices  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary issued  under  this  section  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
of  the  United  SUtes  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act.  Securities 
may  be  issued  under  that  Act  to  purchase 
obligations  from  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  307  of  this  Act  and  any  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  SecreUry  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  III.  IV,  V, 
and  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  repaid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  ac- 
count, together  with  interest  until  the  date 
of  repayment  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  on  long-term 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  appropriations  are 
made.  The  Secretary  shall  repay  such  ap- 
propriation together  with  interest  within 
thirty  years  from  the  time  at  which  such 
appropriations  become  available  for  expend- 
iture after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  no  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  III.  rv,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  unless 
the  amounte  appropriated  are  deposited 
into  the  account  esUblished  in  section 
601(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Invest  in  United 
SUtes  Treasury  instrumente  any  surplus 
funds  accruing  In  the  account  esUblished 
by  section  601  herein  and  the  interest  paid 
on  such  Treasury  Instrumente  shall  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  such  account. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  Imposed  a 
mandatory  fee  in  the  amount  of  1.0  mil  per 
kilowatt-hour  on  electricity  generated  by  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplante  and  sold  on  or 
after  the  date  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  coste  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government  that  are 
specified  In  section  601(a). 

(b)  The  fee  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  collected  by  the  person  owning  and 
operating  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  deposited  in  the  separate 
account  esUblished  by  section  601.  The 
person  owning  and  operating  a  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  who  pays  the  fee  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  spent  fuel, 
which  is  removed  from  the  nuclear  reactor 
of  such  civilian  nuclear  powerplant  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 


shall  esUbllsh  a  one  time  fee  per  kilogram 
of  heavy  metal  In  spent  fuel,  or  in  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  an  average  charge  of  1.0  mil 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity  generated 
by  such  spent  fuel,  or  such  solidified  high- 
level  waste  derived  therefrom,  to  be  collect- 
ed from  any  person  delivering  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  spent  fuel,  or  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  derived  from  spent 
fuel,  which  was  removed  from  a  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  coste  to  be  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  long-term  stor- 
age and  permanent  disposal  of  solidifed 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities.  Such  fee 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the  sepa- 
rate account  esUblished  by  section  601.  In 
paying  such  a  fee,  the  person  delivering 
spent  fuel,  or  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  derived  therefrom,  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  such  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  derived  there- 
from. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secret&ry  shall  establish  procedures  for 
the  collection  and  payment  of  the  fees  es- 
Ublished by  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(c).  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review  the 
amount  of  the  fees  esUblished  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  above  to  evaluate  whether 
collection  of  the  fee  will  provide  sufficient 
revenues  to  offset  the  coste  as  defined  in 
subsection  (a)  herein.  In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  either  insufficient  or 
excess  revenues  are  being  collected,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  for  an  adjustment  of  the  amount 
of  such  fee.  Any  change  in  the  fee  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  shall  only 
apply  to  fees  collected  after  any  such 
change. 

(e)  Funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  the  collection  of  the  fees 
imposed  by  suttsections  (a)  and  (c)  above 
and  deposited  in  the  separate  account  esUb- 
lished by  section  601  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  direct  coste  of  constructing  and  op- 
erating any  away-from-reactor  facility  pur- 
suant to  section  305  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  paid  by  the  one-time  paymente  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  303  and  deposited 
in  the  separate  account  esUblished  by  sec- 
tion 601. 

TITLE  VII— STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REPOSITOR- 
IES AND  MONITORED.  RETRIEVABLE 
STORAGE  FACILITIES  FOR  SOUDI- 
FIED HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  identify 
the  SUtes  with  one  or  more  potentially  ac- 
cepUble  sites  for  a  repository  or  for  a  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  for  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Within  ninety  days  of 
such  identification,  the  SecreUry  shall 
notify  the  Governor,  the  SUte  legislature, 
and  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected 
Indian  tribe  in  any  affected  State  of  the  po- 
tentially accepUble  sites  within  such  SUte. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  ■po- 
tentially accepUble  site "  means  any  site  at 
which,  after  geologic  studies  and  field  map- 
ping but  before  detailed  geologic  daU  gath- 
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ering.  the  Department  undertakes  prelimi- 
nary drilling  and  geophysical  testing  for  the 
definition  of  site  location. 

<b)  Each  affected  State  and  affected 
Indian  tribe  notified  under  subsection  (a)  as 
having  potentially  acceptable  sites  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  a  process  of 
consultation  and  concurrence,  based  on 
public  health  and  safety  and  environmental 
concerns,  in  all  stages  of  the  planning, 
siting,  development,  construction,  operation, 
and  closure  of  a  repository  or  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility  that  is  required 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission.  Upon  (1) 
the  approval  of  a  site  for  site  characteriza- 
tion for  such  a  repository,  (2)  the  designa- 
tion of  a  site  for  such  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  or  (3)  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  in  any  af- 
fected State  notified  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Secretary,  whichever,  first  occurs,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  each  such  State  and  Indian  tribe 
to  establish  a  cooperative  agreement  under 
which  the  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  may  exer- 
cise such  right.  Public  participation  in  the 
negotiation  of  such  agreement  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  and  encouraged  by  the  Secretary, 
the  SUtes  and  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Secre- 
tary. In  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
Indian  tribes,  shall  develop  and  publish 
minimum  guidelines  for  public  participation 
In  such  negotiations,  but  the  adequacy  of 
such  guidelines  or  any  failure  to  comply 
with  these  guidelines  shall  not  be  a  basis  for 
Judicial  review. 

<c)  The  cooperative  agreement  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  Information,  the  uti- 
lization of  available  expertise,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  permitting  procedures,  joint  project 
review,  and  the  formulation  of  Joint  surveil- 
lance and  monitoring  arrangements  to  carry 
out  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws.  The 
cooperative  agreement  also  shall  include  a 
detailed  plan  or  schedule  of  milestones,  de- 
cision points  and  opportunities  for  State  or 
tribal  review  and  objection.  Such  coopera- 
tive agreement  shall  provide  procedures  for 
negotiating  and  resolving  objections  of  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  In  any  stage  of  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
operation,  or  closure  of  such  a  facility 
within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  a  proposed 
repository,  the  cooperative  agreement  shall 
also  provide  for  compensation  to  the  State 
or  Indian  tribe  for  (1)  the  cost  of  State  or 
Indian  tribe  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facility,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  necessary  independent  technical 
and  licensing  information,  and  (2)  impacts 
caused  by  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  a  repository.  Further, 
the  cooperative  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
proposed  repository  shall  provide  a  method 
for  determining  the  appropriateness  and 
amount  of  any  roysUty  or  assessment  to  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  for  the  use  of  its  prop- 
erty, location  or  other  natural  resource. 
Payments  for  any  compensation,  royalty  or 
assessment  to  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  pursu- 
ant to  a  cooperative  agreement  shall  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priations Acts  and  shall  be  made  solely  from 
the  fund  established  under  section  601.  The 
terms  of  any  cooperative  agreement  shall 
not  affect  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's authority  under  existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence"  means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (A)  keeps  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  tribe  fully  and  currently  Informed 


about  the  aspecU  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  Impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety,  (B)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  the  State  or 
affected  Indian  tribe  with  regard  to  sucH  as- 
pects of  the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and 
(C)  works  diligently  and  cooperatively  to  re- 
solve, through  arbitration  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and  ob- 
jections. The  process  of  consultation  and 
Concurrence  shall  not  include  the  grant  of  a 
right  to  any  State  or  Indian  tribe  to  exercise 
an  absolute  veto  of  any  aspect  of  the  plan- 
ning, siting,  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  State  or  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe  shall  seek  to  conclude  the 
agreement  required  by  subsection  (b)  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation under  section  <a).  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually  there- 
after on  the  status  of  the  agreement  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c).  Any  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  status  of  negotiations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  the  agreement 
under  subsection  (c)  by  the  Secretary  shall 
t>e  accompanied  by  comments  solicited  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  trtbe. 

<fHl)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  legislature,  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  trtbe  in  an 
affected  State  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
submitting  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  authorization  to  construct  a  reposi- 
tory or  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty of  the  Secretary's  Intention  to  file  such 
application. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  after  the  Governor  or  an 
affected  Indian  tribe  has  received  the  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  but  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  no- 
tifies the  Secretary  in  writing  of  objections 
to  the  proposed  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  transmit  such  objections  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  If  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  has 
filed  objections  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  shall  not  submit 
such  an  application  and  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther site-specific  acti\'ltles  on  the  proposed 
rejKMltory  or  monitored,  retrievable  storage 
facility  if  during  the  sixty-day  period  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  submittal  to  Con- 
gress of  the  objections,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
703  stating  in  substance  that  the  proposal 
for  the  repository  or  monitored,  retrievable 
storage  facility  does  not  sufficiently  address 
State  or  tribal  concerns  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  facility. 

S«c.  702.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 
<2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  any  period  of 
time  In  which  Congress  Is  In  continuous  ses- 
sion. 

(b)  Sections  702  through  706  of  this  Act 
are  enacted  by  Congress  ( 1)  as  an  exercise  of 
the  nilemaklng  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  that  House  In  the  case  of  resolu- 
tions described  by  section  703  of  this  Act; 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 


extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith: 
and  (2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  believes  that  the  proposed 

development  of  a  repository  or  monitored, 
retrievable   storage    facility    at 
within  the  State  of  ,  which  is 

the  basis  of  objections  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on 
,  19  does  not  sufficiently  ad- 
dress State  or  tribal  concerns  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  apply  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  an  authorization  to 
construct  such  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility,  the  blank  spaces 
therein  being  appropriately  filled. 

Sbc.  704.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of 
session  following  the  day  on  which  objec- 
tions by  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  section  601(f),  a  resolu- 
tion, as  defined  In  section  703,  shall  be  in- 
troduced (by  request)  In  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
report  is  referred,  or  by  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  by  such  chair- 
man: and  shall  be  Introduced  (by  request)  in 
the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  to  which  the  report  is  referred,  or  by  a 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate  designat- 
ed by  such  chairman. 

(b)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro|X)sed 
facility  which  Is  the  basis  of  such  objections 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  (and  all  reso- 
lutions with  respect  to  the  same  report  shall 
be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  conunlttee  shall  make  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  respectively,  within 
forty-five  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  date  of  such 
resolution's  Introduction. 

Sec.  705.  If  the  conunittee  to  which  is  re- 
ferred a  resolution  Introduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  604  (or.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  resolution,  the  first  resolu- 
tion Introduced  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
facility  which  is  the  basis  of  such  objec- 
tions,) has  not  reported  such  resolution  or 
identical  resolution  at  the  end  of  forty-five 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  its  introduction,  such  committee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution  and 
sucK  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  of  the  House  Involved. 

Sec.  706.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged 
(under  section  705)  from  further  consider- 
ation of.  a  resolution  described  In  section 
70S,  it  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any 
Member  of  the  respective  House  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable.  The  motion  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  post- 
pone, or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In 
order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
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eratton  of  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  House  until  disposed 
of. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  Individuals  favoring  and  In- 
dividuals opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  In  order  and  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  prcxieed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  Is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  facility  which  is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  and  a  single  quonun  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  approval  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  rbsolution  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  facility  which  is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Sec.  707.  In  considering  any  objections  by 
a  State  or  Indian  tribe  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Con- 
gress may  obtain  the  views  and  conunents  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
such  objections.  The  provision  of  views  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  construed  as 
binding  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any 
licensing  action  pertaining  to  the  facility 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such  objections. 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  constitute  the  exclusive  authority  for 
any  official  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  any  affected 
State  and  any  affected  Indian  tribe  (1)  for 
participation  In  a  process  of  consultation 
and  concurrence  in  the  planning,  siting,  de- 
velopment, construction,  and  o[>eratlon  of  a 
repository  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this  Act  or 
a  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facility 
storage  facility  pursuant  to  title  V  of  this 
Act  or  (2)  for  any  other  participatory  right 
In  the  Secretary's  decisions  associated  with 
the  activities  of  planning,  siting,  develop- 
ment, construction  and  operation  of  a  repos- 
itory pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this  Act  or  a 
monitored,  retrievable  storage  facility  pur- 
suant to  title  V  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  rights  of  participation 
by  an  affected  SUte  or  Indian  tribe  in  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
and  operation  of  a  repository  or  a  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  that  Is  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  recognized  right  of  any 
SUte  or  Indian  tribe  under  existing  law 
with  respect  to  such  a  repository  or  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  all  Senators, 

I  imderstand  that  what  we  have 
done  here  is  to  present  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  complex  paper  trail  that  is  a 
little  difficult  for  them  to  follow.  I 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  they  un- 
derstood what  we  have  done  at  every 


stage,  and  I  thank  the  Members  for 
their  forebearance  and  the  questions 
which  have  allowed  us  to  get  into  this 
stage  at  this  time. 

We  now  have,  in  effect,  a  clean  bill 
on  which  we  can  now  work  our  will.  I 
think  the  exercise  has  been  construc- 
tive and  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  executive 
communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  which  com- 
munication is  dated  April  28.  1982. 
That  letter  states  the  President's  firm 
support  for  this  legislation  and  the 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  April  28.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Busr 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  safe  and  effi- 
cient disposal  of  nuclear  waste  Is  an  Issue  of 
profound  concern  to  all  Americans.  I  am 
pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  reports  of  bi- 
partisan Congressional  activity  regarding 
nuclear  waste  legislation. 

I,  and  aU  my  Administration,  stand  ready 
to  work  with  you  to  proceed  on  a  bipartisan 
and  timely  basis  on  this  most  important 
matter,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
fulfill  Its  responsibilities  for  safe  and  effi- 
cient disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 

I  believe  that  we  all  agree  that  first  and 
foremost  in  any  consideration  of  this  issue 
Is  the  fundamental  need  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  our  citizens.  We 
must  also  mitigate  possible  harm  to  our  en- 
vironment. With  these  prerequisites  in 
mind,  I  urge  early  legislative  action  so  that 
we  may  clear  the  way  for  continued  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

On  October  8,  1981,  I  announced  several 
policy  initiatives  regarding  nuclear  energy. 
My  Administration  is  currently  working  to 
implement  these  initiatives.  Consistent  with 
these  initiatives,  and  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  inherent  efficiency  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  (benefiting  the  electricity  rate- 
payer In  the  long  run),  nuclear  waste  legisla- 
tion should  be  adopted  soon,  containing  the 
following  elements: 

(DA  system  of  user  fees  to  fund  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  high-level  nucle- 
ar waste  storage  and  disposal  facilities. 

(2)  An  appropriate  and  effective  method 
for  SUte  governments  to  participate  in  re- 
solving site  selection  Issues  involved  in  the 
licensing  and  deployment  of  waste  disposal 
facilities. 

(3)  A  temporary  storage  facility,  financed 
from  user  revenues,  to  relieve  the  near-term 
problem  of  exhaustion  of  spent  fuel  storage 
capacity  at  some  operating  plants.  This  fa- 
culty should  be  subject  to  appropriate  llmi- 
Utlons  on  quantity  of  fuel  and  time  of  resi- 
dence, perhaps  5-7  years,  to  ensure  that  It 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  longer  term  and 
permanent  facilities. 

(4)  A  federally  owned  and  operated  per- 
manent repository  for  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  to  be  available  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date.  A  federally  owned  and 
operated  monitored  retrievable  storage 
(MRS)  facility  should  be  considered  strong- 
ly   for   long-term   storage    in    the    Interim 


period  prior  to  operation  of  a  permanent  re- 
pository. 

(5)  Application  to  civilian-generated  waste 
only,  since  military  nuclear  waste  will  be  ad- 
dressed separately. 

To  ensure  efficiency  and  safety,  nuclear 
waste  legislation  should  require  title  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Government,  at  a  date 
certain,  of  vitrified  high-level  waste  at  the 
receiving  facility.  Alternatively,  If  vitrifica- 
tion facilities  are  not  yet  In  operation,  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  title  to  encap- 
sulated spent  fuel.  This  will  fix  responsibil- 
ity and  provide  a  firm  basis  for  construction 
and  operation  of  facilities  for  nuclear  waste 
storage  and  disposal  financed  from  user  rev- 
enues. 

These  federal  actions  are  consistent  with 
our  basic  effort  to  encourage  private  sector 
reprocessing  in  order  to  provide  access  to 
significant  remaining  fuel  value  for  future 
generations  as  well  as  significantly  reduce 
the  volume  of  high-level  waste. 

The  American  people  desire  the  safe  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste.  The  necessary  tech- 
nology is  available  and  scientific  and  engi- 
neering expertise  exists  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  Federal  legislation  is  required  to 
asstira  a  safe,  effective  solution  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time.  I  urge  early  consideration  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  prompt  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  will  allow  us  to 
move  ahead  and  deal  with  this  Issue  In  a 
timely  and  responsible  manner. 
Sincerely, 

Ron  AU)  Reagan. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  my  support  for  the  passage  S. 
1662  as  it  is  presented  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Eiivlronment  and  Public 
Works.  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  Armed  Services.  I  know  the  bill 
will  be  thoroughly  debated  and  that 
numerous  amendments  will  be  offered. 
This  is  an  appropriate  course  of 
action.  The  issue  of  how  the  United 
States  resolves  the  technological  and 
environmental  problems  of  the  dispos- 
al of  high  level  nuclear  waste  is  cru- 
cially important  to  the  role  of  nuclear 
power  in  this  nation's  energy  future. 

Over  the  years,  the  consumption  of 
electrical  power  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  substantially.  The  wide 
availability  of  electrical  power,  of 
course,  has  been  the  basis  for  much  of 
our  industrial  and  economic  growth. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  hydro-elec- 
tric power  has  been  inexpensive  and 
plentiful.  A  number  of  American  cor- 
porations have  found  that  plentiful 
energy  attractive  and  have  relocated 
their  operations  there.  The  general 
electricity  consimiing  public  has  en- 
joyed moderate  rates  and  moderate  at- 
titudes about  power  generation.  In  the 
rest  of  the  cotmtry.  electric  power, 
generated  through  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels,  has  been  somewhat  more 
expensive  but  still  well  within  the 
demand  and  reach  of  corporate  and  in- 
dividual consumers. 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have 
reached  the  practical  limit  of  our  de- 
velopment of  hydro-electric  power  on 
major  producing  rivers  and  have  rec- 
ognized that  our  national  dependence 
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on  foreign-produced  oil  is  too  great. 
We  have  responded  to  this  fact  by  in- 
creasing our  reliance  on  coal  and  on 
the  development  of  nuclear  power. 
Both,  however,  have  their  drawbacks: 
Coal  has  inevitably  adverse  effects  on 
the  environment;  nuclear  power  has 
increasingly  lost  public  confidence 
while  at  the  same  time  its  price  has 
grown  rapidly. 

S.  1662  attempts  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  major  problems  associated  with 
the  Nation's  reliance  on  nuclear 
power.  It  does  so  by  defining  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  policy  for  the 
handling  of  the  high-level  nuclear 
waste  generated  by  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. Only  when  the  American 
public  is  satisfied  that  this  waste  can 
be  adequately  disposed  of  will  nuclear 
power  be  a  responsible  alternative  on 
which  to  rely  in  order  to  supplement 
America's  rich  energy  resources. 

S.  1662  was  originally  drafted  and 
sponsored  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  Those  Senators 
perceived  correctly  that  a  high-level 
nuclear  waste  policy  act  is  needed  now. 
This  is  so  because  the  development  of 
a  national  disposal  strategy  must  be 
aw:complished  with  the  maximum  pos- 
sible orientation  toward  public  and  en- 
vironmental safety.  Though  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  now  able, 
through  general  agency  authority,  to 
develop  disposal  techniques,  there  are 
no  guarantees  that  the  techniques  it 
would  develop  or  the  disposal  locations 
it  would  utilize  would  be  safe  for 
either  the  public  or  the  environment. 
This  bill  provides  those  guarantees.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  for  signifi- 
cant State  and  local  governmental  par- 
ticipation as  well  as  public  awareness 
of  the  Department's  high-level  nuclear 
waste  policy  actions. 

S.  1662  as  Introduced  was  a  good  bUl. 
It  has  Improved  In  the  committee 
process  since.  Testimony  elicited  at  a 
hearing  In  Richland,  Wash.,  at  the  site 
of  one  possible  high-level  nuclear 
waste  repository,  Hanford,  suggested 
amendments  which  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  thoughtfully  incorpo- 
rated into  the  legislation  before  the 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
Those  amendments  are  in  the  draft  of 
the  bill  now  before  us  on  the  floor. 
Generally,  those  amendments:  First, 
require  the  plarmlng  and  development 
of  more  than  one  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  repository  located  so  as  to 
serve  various  regions  of  the  country; 
second,  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  perform  full 
environmental  analysis  of  the  siting  of 
any  repository;  and  third,  require  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  compensate 
the  State  or  local  governments  for  the 
expenses  of  determining  the  appropri- 
ateness of  sites  for  repositories  as  well 


as  for  the  economic  impact  of  a  reposi- 
tory's construction  and  operation. 

The  age  of  nuclear  power  is  here, 
Mr.  President.  But  the  problems  of 
producing  nuclear  power  are  far  from 
being  resolved.  The  status  of  the  nu- 
clear power  industry  in  my  own  State 
and  the  condition  of  the  Washington 
public  power  supply  system  are  wit- 
ness to  this  fact.  We  must  seek  to 
remove  those  unnecessary  Impedi- 
ments to  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  which  are  within  our  power.  I 
believe  that  S.  1662  does  so  and  I  con- 
sequently support  It. 

UP  AMnrOMEirT  no.  876 

(Subsequently  numbered  Amendment.No. 
1394.) 

(Purpose:  To  protect  the  rights  of  States 
and  Indian  tribes) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phox- 
MiRE)  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Ribgle 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 876. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  25.  starting  with  "sus- 
pend", strike  out  all  through  line  9  on  page 
22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"stop  all  work  on  such  facility  and  termi- 
nate activities  specific  to  the  facility.". 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  62,  line  11,  strike  out  "The"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  under  subsection  (fM3) 
of  this  section,  the". 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  17.  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  68  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'not  submit 
such  an  application  and  shall  terminate  all 
site-specific  activities  on  the  proposed  repos- 
itory or  retrievable,  monitored  storage  facil- 
ity.". 

On  page  68,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  708." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  702.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  give 
States  the  absolute  right  to  veto  Inap- 
propriate nuclear  waste  disposal  sites 
to  be  lcx;ated  within  their  borders. 

Why  do  States  need  this  power?  The 
answer:  Because  they  cannot  always 
trtist  DOE  or  other  Federal  agencies 
to  act  in  their  best  interests. 

According  to  an  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  report  released  this 
week,  the  "greatest  single  obstacle 
that  a  successful  waste  management 
program  must  overcome  is  the  severe 
erosion  of  public  confidence  In  the 
Federal  Government  that  past  prob- 
lems have  created." 

According  to  OTA.  one  of  the  big 
questions  surrounding  nuclear  waste 


disposal  Is  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  be  "trusted  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  the  concerns  of  States  said 
others  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
waste  management  program." 

That  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  It  is 
not  my  assertion.  But  I  think  States 
have  reason  to  be  concerned. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  mess  of  Its  past  en- 
counters with  State  agencies  over  the 
issue  of  nuclear  waste  facility  siting. 

The  worst  botch  of  Federal-State  re- 
lations is  the  controversy  over  the 
waste  isolation  pilot  project  (WIPP). 
located  near  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

According  to  OTA,  "InltlaUy,  State 
and  local  officials  supported  WIPP" 
because  they  believed  it  would  give  an 
"economic  boost"  to  a  depressed  area. 
State  and  local  officials  had  consult- 
ed extensively  with  DOE  and  thought 
they  knew  what  they  were  getting 
into.  But  they  were  wrong. 

The  Carter  administration  could  not 
make  up  Its  mind  about  the  tjrpe  of 
waste  to  be  stored  in  the  facility. 
Would  it  be  spent  fuel,  transuranlc. 
military  or  civilian? 

E^ven  worse,  the  facility  was  not  li- 
censed, and  New  Mexico  did  not  get 
the  veto  it  had  been  promised  over  the 
decision  of  whether  to  construct  the 
facility. 

The  attorney  general  of  New  Mexico 
was  forced  to  sue  DOE  over  its  mis- 
handling of  the  process.  Although  the 
suit  has  since  been  settled,  hard  feel- 
ings remain. 

The  grounds  for  the  suit  were  that 
DOE  had:  Failed  to  obtain  State  con- 
currence on  WIPP  construction;  re- 
fused to  sign  an  enforceable  agree- 
ment with  the  State  resolving  Its  con- 
cerns about  the  project:  failed  to  pre- 
pare a  legal  and  adequate  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement,  and  failed  to 
properly  segregate  or  withdraw  Feder- 
al land  at  the  WIPP  site. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  Science  dated  March  19, 
1982.  which  documents  this  statement 
I  have  just  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Radwastx  Dump  WIPPs  Up  a  Controversy 

(By  Marjorie  Sun) 
Tucked  in  the  southeast  comer  of  New 
Mexico  is  a  desolate  tract  of  land  covered 
with  sagebrush  and  shifting  sand,  a  seem- 
ingly unlikely  target  of  controversy.  This  27 
square  miles  of  wasteland,  however,  is  the 
heart  of  a  battle  over  nuclear  waste  that  has 
pitted  New  Mexico  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. On  this  site  next  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE)  plans  to  begin  con- 
tructlon  of  a  pilot  facility  for  storing  radio- 
active waste  from  defense  programs.  It  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation  and  a 
model  for  future  repositories. 

But  according  to  many  environmentalists 
and  state  officials,  the  federal  government 
has  unfortunately  fumbled  its  management 
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of  the  $950-million  project  luiown  as  the 
Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  or  WIPP.  "The 
Energy  Department  has  badly  mishandled 
the  issue  with  the  state,"  said  Allan  Kneese 
of  Resources  for  the  Future.  In  doing  so  the 
federal  government  has  set  a  poor  precedent 
for  other  radwaste  sites  to  come. 

Relations  between  New  Mexico  and  DOE 
deteriorated  to  the  point  that  the  state  last 
spring  sued  the  depsirtment,  charging  that 
it  had  violated  state's  rights  and  failed  to 
consult  adequately  with  state  officials.  New 
Mexico  State  Attorney  General  Jeff  Binga- 
man  said,  "We  obviously  had  a  serious 
breakdown  of  communication"  before  the 
lawsuit  was  filed.  Other  states  "have  an 
awful  lot  to  leam"  from  New  Mexico,  he 
said. 

Some  believe  that  WIPP  was  misplaced 
from  the  start  for  geological  reasons.  Last 
fall,  DOE  discovered  a  pocket  of  brine  t>elow 
the  repository.  The  concern  is  that  the 
brine  might  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
repository,  although  the  issue  is  not  settled. 
Tests  on  the  brine  are  to  be  completed  this 
summer.  But  the  impact  of  the  discovery 
has  heightened  the  political  and  scientific 
controversy  that  has  t>eleaguered  the  proj- 
ect since  it  was  authorized  in  1976. 

The  irony  is  that  DOE  believed  that  the 
New  Mexico  site,  although  not  perfect,  was 
as  close  to  an  ideal  location  as  it  would 
find— for  geologic  and  political  reasons. 
Deep  below  the  sandy  terrain  of  the  WIPP 
site  are  beds  of  salt  that  are  considered  the 
best  immediate  option  in  which  to  bury  rad- 
waste. Salt  beds  are  stable,  isolated  from 
ground  water,  and  plastic,  enabling  frac- 
tures to  heal  in  repository  walls.  Although 
other  states  have  salt  beds,  this  one  In  New 
Mexico  is  in  an  area  that  Is  relatively  free  of 
drill  holes.  (The  site  originally  selected  for 
WIPP,  in  Lyons,  Kansas,  was  abandoned  in 
1972  after  scientists  decided  that  it  con- 
tained too  many  mining  boreholes  that 
might  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  reposi- 
tory.) DOE  selected  a  site  25  miles  east  of 
Carlsbad  to  store  two  types  of  defense  rad- 
waste generated  from  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction. The  site  would  permanently  store 
mainly  transuranlc  waste,  which  emits  rela- 
tively low  levels  of  radiation,  and  temporari- 
ly warehouse  small  amounts  of  high-level 
waste  for  research  and  development  pur- 
poses. 

But  4  days  before  Thanlugivlng  last  year, 
a  drilling  rig  boring  a  test  hole  struck  what 
geologists  had  hoped  would  not  be  there, 
namely,  the  brine  pocket.  Others  had  been 
discovered  before,  but  none  as  close  as  this 
one,  which  may  be  as  near  as  600  feet  to  the 
proposed  repository.  If  the  brine  is  connect- 
ed with  other  reservoirs,  DOE  might  have 
to  disqualify  the  site  and  move  the  reposi- 
tory to  yet  another  spot  on  the  tract.  The 
site  has  already  been  rel(x»ted  twice  be- 
cause of  geologic  aberrations  found  in  the 
area. 

One  geologist  who  has  studied  the  south- 
east portion  of  New  Mexico  believes  that 
the  federal  government  never  should  have 
placed  WIPP  where  it  is.  Roger  Anderson,  a 
University  of  New  Mexico  professor  of  geol- 
ogy, contends  that  the  proposed  dump  is  lo- 
cated where  salt  beds  are  still  actively  dis- 
solving in  subterranean  areas  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  His  theory  is  not  widely  ac- 
cepted by  other  geologists.  But  if  the  re- 
cently discovered  brine  pocket  proves  to  be 
Joined  with  others,  'that  wUl  lend  credence 
to  Roger  Anderson's  theory,"  said  Frank 
Parker,  chairman  of  a  National  Research 
CouncU  panel  studying  WIPP  and  a  profes- 
sor at  Vanderbilt  University. 


In  addition  to  the  salt  beds,  DOE  found 
the  state  an  attractive  location  for  the  re- 
pository because  its  citizens  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  nuclear  issues  than  those  of  other 
states,  given  New  Mexico's  history  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  development  at  Lee  Alamos. 
"DOE  found  a  state  that  was  much  more 
used  to  rad-waste,"  said  Timothy  Glldden, 
who  is  the  Republican  counsel  for  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  a  resident  of  New  Mexico. 

But  New  Mexico  has  remained  uncomfort- 
able about  the  proposed  dump  primarily  be- 
cause there  were  several  attempts  to  change 
the  purjKMe  of  WIPP  during  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. In  1979  an  interagency  task 
force  recommended  that  dump  sites  storing 
transuranlc  waste  should  licensed  because, 
it  said,  the  long-term  hazards  are  compara- 
ble to  those  of  high-level  waste.  Carter  took 
this  recommendation  further  and  proposed 
that  WIPP  diverge  from  its  original  purpose 
and  accept  1000  commercial  spent  fuel  as- 
semblies in  addition  to  transuranlc  waste 
and  high-level  waste  from  the  defense  pro- 
gram. This  would  have  given  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  some  licensing  au- 
thority over  WIPP.  A  complicated  turf 
battle  ensued  Involving  the  White  House, 
E>OE,  and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Melvln  Price 
(D-IU.).  Price  wanted  WIPP  free  of  any  li- 
censing oversight  by  an  agency  outside  his 
committee's  Jurisdiction  and  was  successful 
In  convincing  his  congressional  colleagues  to 
restrict  the  project  to  defense  wastes.  In- 
censed at  this  turn  of  events,  Carter  then 
canceled  the  project  in  February  1980,  but 
Congress  restored  $20  million  to  the  WIPP 
budget  to  lieep  the  project  alive. 

Meanwhile,  New  Mexico  was  alarmed  at 
the  possibility  that  if  WIPP  accepted  com- 
mercial spent  fuel,  it  could  become  the  na- 
tion's warehouse  for  high-level  waste.  The 
state  then  proceeded  to  seek  the  power  to 
veto  the  project  at  any  stage,  but  DOE  dug 
in  its  heels  and  took  the  position  that  na- 
tional security  interests  superseded  the 
state's  rights.  The  department  said  it  would 
go  so  far  as  to  consult  with  the  state  about 
any  changes  or  problems  concerning  the  re- 
pository. But  federal  legislation  passed  and 
1979  provided  for  a  "consultation  and  C(X)p- 
eration  agreement"  that  watered  down  New 
Mexico's  rights  even  more.  "None  of  us 
knew  what  the  agreement  meant,"  said 
George  S.  Goldstein,  New  Mexico's  secre- 
tary of  health  and  the  environment. 

New  Mexico's  troubles  continued.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1979  law,  DOE  was  to  sign  the 
consulation  and  cooperation  pact  with  New 
Mexico  by  the  end  of  September  1980.  But 
the  federal  and  state  governments  debated 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  for  more  than  a 
year.  New  Mexico  insisted  on  a  pact  that 
would  be  enforceable  by  law  and  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  but  the  DOE  did  not  want  to 
make  it  legally  binding. 

On  14  May  1981,  New  Mexico  sued  DOE, 
alleging  that  the  department  had  "refused 
to  agree  to  a  legally  enforceable  document 
to  resolve  these  issues."  Less  than  2  months 
later,  the  DOE  and  the  state  reached  a  com- 
promise agreement  and  consented  to  stay 
the  lawsuit,  pending  review  at  a  later  date 
of  each  party's  compliance. 

Before  the  lawsuit,  "it  was  obvious  we 
were  not  getting  the  timely,  accurate  infor- 
mation about  WIPP  that  we  felt  Congress 
intended,"  Bingaman  said.  Since  the  lawsuit 
was  filed,  "conununlcatlons  have  Improved 
substantially,"  he  said. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  brine  pocket 
could  test  the  strength  of  the  latest  federal- 


state  agreement.  "The  critical  test  of  the 
site  is  coming  up,"  Goldstein  said.  '"I've 
asked  them  [DOE  officials]  what  are  the 
thesholds  of  acceptability?  Is  it  that  brine  is 
beneath  the  site?  Beneath  the  site  of  200 
feet  away?  I  asked  the  question  rhetorically, 
but  if  there's  ever  been  a  critical  time  to 
answer  it  it's  now."  That  sense  of  urgency  is 
increased  somewhat  because  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year  for  guiiematorial  and  U.S.  Senate 
seats,  and  WIPP  could  become  a  campaign 
issue. 

New  Mexico  officials  are  trying  to  sort  out 
the  scientific  issues  for  themselves.  In  1979, 
the  state  requested  that  an  independent  sci- 
entific panel  be  established  at  E>OE's  ex- 
pense that  would  help  it  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate that  data  obtained  by  DOE.  Anderson 
and  the  Southwest  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Center,  an  environmental  group  based 
in  Albuquerque,  complain  that  the  panel 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  because  it  has 
only  one  geologist  on  its  staff.  The  commit- 
tee, "is  our  only  backup  for  scientific  exper- 
tise," said  Bingaman.  "It  would  be  ideal  to 
have  our  own  people,  but  the  state  legisla- 
tors refuse  to  pay  the  bill." 

The  state  relies  somewhat  on  Anderson, 
who  was  a  consultant  to  Sandia  one  of 
WIPP's  prime  contractors,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  project.  It  was  Anderson  who 
told  Sandia  in  1976  in  a  memo  that  another 
test  hole  should  be  dug  where  the  latest 
brine  pocket  was  found.  Wendell  Weart, 
who  is  in  charge  of  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment programs  for  Sandia,  said,  "Roger 
wanted  us  to  drill  a  lot  of  holes.  I  doubt  If 
the  budget  would  have  allowed  it.  We  have 
been  pretty  responsive  to  his  ideas." 

The  National  Research  Council  panel 
could  be  the  best  lnder>endent  source  of  in- 
formation but  its  most  recent  comprehet 
sive  report  on  WIPP  was  issued  21  months 
behind  schedule.  Prank  Parker  noted  that 
during  those  months  the  committee  sent 
out  "letter  reports"  dealing  with  specific 
issues  in  lieu  of  an  in-depth  analysis. 

Parker  said  the  panel  has  no  plans  to  pub- 
lish a  special  report  on  the  brine  pocket 
unless  DOE  makes  such  a  request.  ""The 
brine  is  not  good  new,"  he  said,  but  ""we 
don't  see  anything  yet  to  disqualify  the 
site." 

One  of  the  nagging  worries  among  many 
in  New  Mexico  is  that  the  brine  at  some 
future  date  will  leach  into  the  repository 
and  carry  radionuclides  to  the  surface.  The 
state's  scientific  panel  postulated  in  a 
report,  however,  that  If  this  scenario  came 
to  pass,  the  consequences  would  t>e  "small." 
It  estimated  that  in  the  year  2010,  the  pro- 
jected population  for  the  area  could  receive 
radiation  doses  that  might  result  in  "one  or 
two  fatal  cancers." 

What  is  troubling  to  state  officials  is  the 
possibility  that  the  federal  government  will 
suddenly  assign  the  repository  high-level 
commercial  waste,  a  change  that  is  quite 
conceivable  given  the  flip-flops  of  WIPP's 
purpose  during  the  Carter  presidency.  Gold- 
stein said,  "We're  not  sure  the  site  will  be 
used  mainly  for  transuranlc  waste.  DOE  is 
only  using  a  small  portion  of  the  tract  for 
the  site."  Bingaman  agreed,  saying  that 
"There's  no  question  that  for  the  amount  of 
money  E>OE  is  spending  on  the  site,  it's 
doubtful  that  the  repository's  ultimate  mis- 
sion is  storage  of  low-level  military  waste. 
There  is  suspicion  on  the  part  of  many  state 
officials,  myself  included,  that  Congress 
may  change  its  mind  and  make  It  into  a  re- 
pository for  high-level  waste — commercial 
and  defense."  Larry  Harmon,  DOE  project 
manager  in  Washington  for  WIPP,  rebuts 
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these  claims:  "It  Is  absolutely  unlikely  that 
WIPP  will  become  a  high-level  waste  reposi- 
tory. It  will  remain  R  &  D  for  high-level 
waste. " 

Some  Individuals  argue  that  if  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  spend  a  half  billion  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  build  a  repository  for  transu- 
ranlc  waste,  it  should  from  the  start  find  a 
site  suiuble  for  high-level  waste.  "You 
could  then  backfill  it  with  transuranic 
waste."  said  Thomas  Cochran  of  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense  Council.  But  such  an 
Idea  doesn't  have  much  currency  In  the 
present  Administration.  The  proposed  1983 
budget  would  give  WIPP  iU  full  request  of 
$125  million.  Harmon  of  DOE  said,  "Weve 
never  been  In  such  a  good  position  to 
finish." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  article  in  Sci- 
ence magazine  quotes  New  Mexico  At- 
torney General  Blngamen  as  saying 
that  there  had  been  a  "serious  break- 
down In  communication"  before  the 
State  sued  DOE.  And  one  requirement 
of  the  settlement  between  DOE  and 
New  Mexico  was  that  Federal  officials 
keep  the  State  better  informed  about 
their  intentions. 

It  is  ironic  that  WIPP  was  meant  to 
be  a  model,  of  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion, yet  it  is  not  an  experiment  I 
would  want  to  repeat  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  WIPP  was  not  the  first  instance 
where  the  Federal  Government  ran 
into  trouble  trying  to  site  a  nuclear 
waste  repository. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  one 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  prede- 
cessors, had  similar  problems  with 
public  confidence  when  it  tried  to 
locate  an  experimental  nuclear  waste 
site  in  salt  beds  at  Lyons,  Kans.  in  the 
early  1970's. 

The  Federal  agency  battled  the 
State  over  the  appropriateness  of  the 
site.  But,  despite  strong  local  opposi- 
tion and  a  lack  of  information  about 
site  characteristics,  the  AEC  pushed 
ahead  until  the  State  proved  the  site 
was  unsuitable— it  was  filled  with  bore 
holes  from  gas  drilling  and  waste 
stored  there  might  pollute  ground 
water. 

Did  AEC  accomodate  State  and  local 
needs?  No  way.  It  acted  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Federal  insensitivity— 
playing  the  bully  to  get  its  way.  No 
wonder  States  are  scared. 

Are  these  stories  Just  history— un- 
likely to  be  duplicated  by  the  new,  sen- 
sitive DOE?  Not  on  your  life.  The 
story  that  upsets  me  most  is  what  hap- 
pended  to  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  its  dealings  with  DOE  over  the 
waste  issue. 

This  is  why  the  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
administration  and  who  is,  of  course,  a 
Republican,  and  a  very  strong  support- 
er of  nuclear  energy,  has  written  to 
Chairm&n  McCluke  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  strong- 
ly supporting  this  amendment  and 
calling  for  its  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ifetter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  2, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClurk. 
Chairman.   Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  I  am  writing  to 
communicate  my  position  regarding  state 
veto  authority  in  the  siting  of  high  level  nu- 
clear waste  repositories.  I  object  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  S.  1662  which  is  scheduled  for  a 
Joint  hearing  of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Envirorunental  and  Public 
Works  Committees  on  October  5th  and.6th. 

My  first  preference  is  that  the  federal 
government  provide  absolute  state  veto  au- 
thority. As  an  alternative.  I  would  ask  you 
to  consider  and  support  a  process  which 
would  require  affirmative  action  by  each 
House  of  Congress,  and  the  President,  in 
order  to  override  a  state  objection  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  high  level  nuclear  waste  site. 

Nuclear  site  location  decisions  are  far  too 
important  to  override  legitimate  state  and 
local  objections  by  Congressional  inaction. 
There  is  a  big  difference  between  requiring 
that  either  House  pass  a  resolution  support- 
ing a  state  veto  In  order  for  the  veto  to 
stand,  and  having  a  state  veto  stand  unless 
each  House  of  Congress  and  the  President 
act  to  override  a  state  veto. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  Sherman  Dreytus. 

Governor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion promised  Wisconsin  as  long  ago  as 
1977  that  the  State  would  be  consulted 
about  Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal 
plans,  and  I  have  a  letter  here  which 
sets  that  forth,  dated  April  13,  1977,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  Wisconsin  from  G. 
W.  Cuiuiingham,  Director,  Division  of 
Waste  Management,  Production  and 
Reprocessing  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  that  letter  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  AprU  13.  1977. 
Mr.  Matthew  Holder. 
Commissioner.  Public  Service  Commission. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Holden:  In  res[>onse  to  your 
letter  of  January  4,  1977.  containing  ques- 
tions raised  by  staff  members  of  various 
state  agencies,  we  have  prepared  the  at- 
tached answers.  I  believe  that  they  should 
clarify  many  aspects  about  the  program 
which  have  caused  concern.  To  provide  sup- 
plemental information  on  the  program,  ad- 
ditional reference  material  has  been  includ- 
ed. 

During  our  discussion,  we  tried  to  indicate 
that  the  state  of  knowledge  concerning  crys- 
talline rock  formations,  similar  to  the  for- 
mations which  underlie  Wisconsin,  is  still  in 
the  growing  phase.  It  is  essential  to  our  pro- 
gram to  understand  these  formations  and 
evaluate  their  suitability,  from  a  technical 


viewpoint,  for  use  in  locating  a  nuclear 
waste  repository.  Your  support  of  our  pro- 
gram to  complete  this  investigation  is  very 
important  so  that  the  nation  can  effectively 
resolve  many  questions  about  future  actions 
regarding  Implementing  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal operations. 

We  at  ERDA  understand  the  public  con- 
cern that  the  solution  we  implement  be  safe 
and  envlrorunent&lly  acceptable.  We  would 
like  to  reassure  you  of  our  commitment  to 
work  with  you  and  other  state  officials  to 
develop  the  siting  criteria  in  achieving  these 
objectives.  We  would  propose  to  initiate  our 
Investigation  of  the  geology  in  coordination 
with  the  state  geologist  and  to  keep  you  ad- 
vised of  the  progress  of  the  geological  inves- 
tigations. Simultaneously,  we  would  like  to 
outline  whatever  mechanism  for  Joint  dis- 
cussion of  the  program  that  you  feel  needs 
to  be  addressed  for  the  longer  range  proce- 
dures regarding  potential  siting  of  such  a  fa- 
cility in  Wisconsin. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  comments 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a  mecha- 
nism to  discuss  siting  criteria  and  other 
issues  the  State  of  Wisconsin  considers  im- 
portant. 

Sincerely, 

O.  W.  Cunningham. 

Director, 
Division  of  Waste  Management, 

Production  and  Reprocessing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yet,  when  DOE 
decided  in  1980  that  it  wanted  to  do  a 
feasibility  study  on  locating  a  high 
level  waste  repository  in  Wisconsin 
granite,  the  Governor  and  State  legis- 
lature had  to  learn  about  it  in  a  news 
release  in  the  Madison  Capital  Times. 
According  to  a  letter  from  Governor 
Dreyfus,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
notify  the  State  of  the  proposed  test- 
ing nor  were  attempts  made  to  coordi- 
nate the  planning  efforts  with  the 
Wisconsin  State  government. 

Since  that  time,  the  initial  pattern 
set  up  with  DOE  has  been  repeated 
without  much  Improvement.  Obtain- 
ing accurate  information  from  DOE 
has  proved  frustrating  and  not  very 
productive— certainly  not  for  this  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Local 
Affairs  and  Development  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  dated  May  8.  1980;  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin, dated  May  30.  1980;  and  chapter 
62  of  the  laws  of  1981  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  op  Wisconsin.  Department 
OP  Local  Appairs  ii  Develop- 
ment, 

Maduon,  WU..  May  8.  1980. 
Mr.  Collin  Heath. 

Department    of    Energy.     Waste    Isolation. 
WashingtoTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Heath:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  a  May  1  article  which  was  printed  in 
the  Madison  Capital  Times  (see  enclosure). 
The  article  states  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  specifically  Battelle  Institute 
will  be  conducting  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
siting  of  a  high  level  nuclear  waste  deposito- 
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ry.  This  study  is  to  occur  during  the 
summer  of  1980,  yet  neither  the  Governor 
nor  the  Governor's  Radioactive  Waste  Dis- 
posal Committee  was  notified. 

An  understanding  with  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  EInergy  and  its  predecessor  requires 
that  DOE  notify  the  state  of  proposed  test- 
ing and  coordinate  all  planning  efforts. 
There  Is  no  documentation  that  any  notifi- 
cation occurred.  This  action  is  a  severe  vio- 
lation of  trust  between  the  state  and  DOE. 
In  addition,  it  violates  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
posed NRC  regulations  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  volume  44,  number  236.  on 
December  6.  1979.  It  Is  specifically  counter 
to  CFR  10  part  60.11(a)<6). 

Repeated  assurances  that  DOE  supports 
the  Interagency  Review  Group's  theory  of 
consultation  and  concurrence  must  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  evident  that  DOE  was  prepared 
to  begin  testing  in  Wisconsin  before  such  in- 
formation was  obtained  by  the  press.  You 
indicated  to  me  in  a  May  1  telephone  con- 
versation that  DOE  fully  Intends  to  meet 
with  the  Governor  and  this  executive  com- 
mittee within  a  month  to  discuss  the  test- 
ing. It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  this  state 
that  when  DOE  considers  Initiating  any  pro- 
cedures affecting  Wisconsin  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Committee  be  involved  from 
the  outset.  Notification  of  DOE  procedures 
through  press  release  Is  unacceptable  and 
adversely  affects  relations  between  state 
and  federal  government. 

My  understanding  of  consultation  and 
concurrence  Is  that  appropriate  state  and 
local  authorities  should  be  informed  of  and 
involved  in  the  siting  procedures  from  the 
beginning.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  you 
provide  all  information,  no  matter  how  pre- 
liminary, on  when,  how.  and  where  the  test- 
ing will  be  conducted  in  the  state  so  that 
joint  efforts  can  proceed.  The  Immediate  re- 
lease of  such  information  could  establish  a 
better  federal-state  working  relationship. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  situation  has 
occurred.  Only  continual  and  timely  infor- 
mation exchange  between  your  department 
and  our  committee  on  each  other's  actions 
could  repair  thii  breach  of  confidence.  The 
Committee  Invites  a  DOE  representative  to 
participate  In  our  scheduled  meetings.  I  will 
send  you  a  notice  of  the  next  full  committee 
meeting  and  an  agenda.  Please  Inform  us  of 
a  time  most  convenient  to  meet  with  us. 

Address:  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal  Com- 
mittee.   480.2.    Sheboygan    Ave..    HFSOB. 
Room  99 A.  phone:  608-266-1509. 
Sincerely, 

David  Woodbury, 
CooJKiinator  and  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Governor's  Radioactive  Waste  Dispos- 
al Committee. 

State  op  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  May  30,  1980. 
Mr.  Colin  A.  Heath, 

Director,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Divi- 
sion of  Waste  Isolation,  Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Heath:  The  long  term  disposal 
of  high  level  radioactive  waste  represents  a 
most  difficult  and  Import&nt  problem.  Exist- 
ing nuclear  plants  have  generated  wastes 
that  have  been  held  In  temporary  storage 
facilities.  It  Is  a  problem  that  will  not  go 
away.  E^rentually,  this  country  must  resolve 
the  long  term  disposal  problem.  However, 
the  siting  of  a  disposal  fsu;llity  will  be  possi- 
ble only  If  it  can  be  proven  the  facility  will 
not  be  harmful  to  the  human  or  natural  en- 
vironment. The  disposal  of  these  wastes  Is  a 
federal  responsibility.  However,  Wisconsin 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  wealth 
of  our  people  and  environment. 


The  federal  government  has  committed 
itself  to  a  consultation  and  concurrence  pro- 
cedure with  states  affected  by  waste  dispos- 
al plans  or  Investigations.  The  key  to  this 
process  must  be  timely,  full  and  public  dis- 
closure of  the  Information  and  plans  of  the 
federal  government.  On  May  1st,  Wisconsin 
received  Initial  information  on  USDOE 
plans  to  conduct  on-site  investigations  In 
Wisconsin.  This  Information  was  confirmed 
by  you  through  a  telephone  conversation 
with  my  staff.  It  was  unfortunate  we  re- 
ceived the  Information  through  the  media 
and  not  from  USDOE.  The  credibility  of 
federal  officials  must  be  restored. 

It  Is  critical  that  we  have  accurate  infor- 
mation In  a  timely  fashion  on  any  USDOE 
plans  for  on-site  Investigations  In  Wisconsin. 
By  this  letter  I  am  directly  requesting 
USDOE  officials  to  come  to  Wisconsin  at 
the  earliest  practical  date  to  present  all 
available  Information  on  these  plans,  and  to 
respond  to  our  questions  and  concerns. 

I  look  forward  to  a  prompt  response  to 
this  request. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Sherman  Dreypus, 

Governor. 

Chapter  62,  Laws  op  1981 
An  act  to  amend  8.25  (4)  (b),  15.07  (1)  (c) 
and  165.25  (1);  and  to  create  15.101  (13). 
15.105  (11).  15.107  (7)  and  (8).  16.08  and 
20.505  (7)  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the 
long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  transuranic  waste,  creating  a  ra- 
dioactive waste  review  board,  creating  a  ra- 
dioactive waste  policy  council,  creating  a  ra- 
dioactive waste  technical  council  and 
making  appropriations. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  repre- 
sented in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  I.  Legislative  findings  and  declara- 
tion. (1)  Findings.  The  legislature  finds  that 
the  state  is  not  assured  that  the  federal  de- 
partment of  energy  will  consider  the  unique 
features  of  the  state  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  state  when  assessing  the  state 
as  a  potentially  suitable  location  for  the 
long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  or  transuranic  waste.  Neither  Is  the 
state  assured  that  the  federal  department  of 
energy  will  ensure  adequate  opportunity  for 
public  participation  In  the  assessment  proc- 
ess. 

(2)  Declaration.  The  legislature  declares 
that  it  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  state  to 
establish  a  radioactive  waste  review  board  to 
serve  as  an  advocate  for  the  people  of  the 
state  before  the  federal  government  and  to 
ensure  a  maximum  of  public  participation 
In  the  assessment  process. 

(3)  Interpretation.  Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  Interpreted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  the  federal  department  of  energy  as 
an  expression  by  the  people  of  this  state  to 
accept  the  establishment  of  a  site  for  the 
long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  or  transuranic  waste. 

Section  2.  8.25  (4)  (b)  of  the  statutes  Is 
amended  to  read: 

8.25  (4)  (b)  1.  The  regular  full  term  of 
office  of  the  state  superintendent  com- 
mences on  the  first  Monday  of  July, 

2.  The  regular  full  term  of  each  other  offi- 
cer enumerated  In  par.  (a)  commences  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  next  succeed- 
ing the  officer's  election. 

Section  3.  15.07  (1)  (c)  of  the  statutes  is 
eonended  to  read: 

15.07  (1)  (c)  Fixed  terms  of  members  of 
boards,  except  the  personnel  board  and  the 
state  employes  merit  award  board  where 


terms  shall  expire  on  July  1,  and  Milwaukee 
teachers  retirement  board  where  terms 
shall  begin  after  the  regular  annual  meeting 
on  the  last  Saturday  in  September,  shall 
expire  on  May  1  and  shall.  If  the  term  Is  for 
an  even  number  of  years,  expire  In  an  odd- 
numbered  year.  In  the  case  of  the  ethics 
board,  the  term  of  one  member  shall  expire 
on  each  May  1.  In  the  case  of  the  radioac- 
tive waste  review  board,  the  terms  of  the 
members  shall  expire  on  the  dates  specified 
under  s.  15.105(11)????. 

Section  4.  15.101  (13)  of  the  statutes  Is  cre- 
ated to  read: 

15.101  (13)  Radioactive  waste  review 
board.  The  radioactive  waste  review  board 
has  the  program  responsibilities  specified 
for  the  board  under  s.  16.08. 

Section  5.  15.105  (11)  of  the  statutes  Is  cre- 
ated to  read: 

15.105  (11)  Radioactive  waste  review 
board,  (a)  Creation.  There  is  created  a  radio- 
active waste  review  board  which  Is  attached 
to  the  department  of  administration  under 
s.  15.03 

(b)  Membership 

1.  One  member  who  Is  a  representative  to 
the  assembly  and  who  is  designated  In  the 
same  manner  that  members  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  assembly  are  appointed. 

2.  One  public  member  who  Is  designated  in 
the  same  manner  that  members  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  assembly  are  ap- 
pointed. This  member  may  be  a  resident  of 
the  territory  north  of  a  line  running  east 
and  west  through  the  southern  limit  of  the 
city  of  Stevens  Point. 

3.  One  member  who  is  a  senator  and  who 
is  designated  in  the  same  manner  that  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
senate  are  appointed. 

4.  One  public  member  who  is  designated  in 
the  same  manner  that  members  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  senate  are  ap- 
pointed. This  member  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  territory  north  of  a  line  running  east 
and  west  through  the  southern  limit  of  the 
city  of  Stevens  Point. 

5.  Four  members  selected  by  the  governor, 
of  which  at  least  one  is  a  representative  of 
the  governor  and  at  least  2  are  public  mem- 
bers. At  least  one  of  the  public  members 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  territory  north  of 
a  line  running  east  and  west  through  the 
southern  limit  of  the  city  of  Stevens  Point. 

6.  One  member  who  Is  the  chairperson  of 
the  radioactive  waste  policy  council  created 
under  s.  15.107(7). 

7.  One  member  who  Is  the  chairperson  of 
the  radioactive  waste  technical  council  cre- 
ated under  s.  15.107(8).  This  member  Is  a 
nonvoting  member. 

(c)  Terms.  Each  member  of  the  radioac- 
tive waste  review  board  designated  under 
par.  (b)  1  to  4  shall  serve  a  2-year  term  ex- 
piring on  the  date  specified  under  s.  13.02 
(1)  or  until  a  successor  is  appointed.  Elach 
member  of  the  radioactive  waste  review 
board  selected  under  par.  (b)  5  shall  serve  a 
4-year  term  expiring  on  the  date  specified 
under  s.  8.25(4Kb)  2  or  until  a  successor  is 
appointed. 

(d)  Public  members.  Public  members  of 
the  radioactive  waste  review  board  may  not 
be  employees  of  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment. 

(e)  Sunset.  This  subsection  Is  effective 
until  January  1,  1987. 

Section  6. 15.107  (7)  and  (8)  of  the  sUtutes 
are  created  to  read: 

15.107  (7)  Radioactive  waste  policy  coun- 
cil. There  Is  created  In  the  department  of 
administration  a  radioactive  waste  policy 
council.  The  radioactive  waste  policy  council 
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consists  of  not  more  than  11  members  ap- 
pointed for  3-year  terms  by  the  radioactive 
waste  review  board  to  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  board.  At  least  6  of  the  members 
shall  be  residents  of  the  territory  north  of  a 
line  running  east  and  west  through  the 
southern  limit  of  the  city  of  Stevens  Point. 
The  chairperson  of  the  radioactive  waste 
policy  council  may  not  vote  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  to  the  radioactive  waste 
policy  council.  The  members  shall  include 
public  members,  representatives  of  local 
units  of  goverrm\ent  and  representatives  of 
American  Indian  tribes.  The  board  shall  ap- 
point public  members  to  represent  a  broad 
diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  long-term 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
transuranlc  waste.  The  board  shall  appoint 
representative  of  local  units  of  government 
from  different  parts  of  the  state.  This  sub- 
section Is  effective  until  January  1.  1987. 

(8)  Radioactive  waste  technical  council. 
There  is  created  in  the  department  of  ad- 
ministration a  radioactive  waste  technical 
council  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment of  health  and  social  services,  the 
secretary  of  the  department  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  secretary  of  the  department  of 
transportation,  the  attorney  general,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  division  of  emergency 
government  in  the  department  of  adminis- 
tration, the  head  of  the  subunlt  responsible 
for  state  planning  and  energy  In  the  depart- 
ment of  administration,  the  sUte  geologist, 
the  chairperson  of  the  public  service  com- 
mission and  the  president  of  the  university 
of  Wisconsin  system  or  their  designees.  In 
addition,  the  radioactive  waste  review  board 
may  appoint  2  additional  members  with 
technical  expertise  in  fields  related  to  the 
long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  transuranlc  waste.  This  subsec- 
tion is  effective  until  January  1,  1987. 

Section  7.  16.08  of  the  statutes  is  created 
to  read: 

16.08  State  policy  regarding  the  long-term 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
transuranlc  waste.  (1)  Definitions.  As  used 
In  this  section  unless  the  context  requires 
otherwise: 

(a)  "Board"  means  the  radioactive  waste 
review  board. 

(b)  "Federal  department  of  energy"  means 
the  federal  department  of  energy  or  any 
successor  agency  assigned  responsibility  for 
the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  transuranlc  waste. 

(c)  "High-level  radioactive  waste"  means: 

1.  Fuel  that  Is  withdrawn  from  a  nuclear 
reactor  after  Irradiation  and  which  is  pack- 
aged and  prepared  for  disposal:  or 

2.  Highly  radioactive  waste  resulting  from 
reprocessing  Irradiated  nuclear  fuel  includ- 
ing both  the  liquid  waste  which  is  produced 
directly  in  reprocessing  and  any  solid  mate- 
rial Into  which  the  liquid  waste  is  trans- 
formed. 

(d)  "Transuranlc  waste"  means  waste  ma- 
terial containing  alpha-emitting  radioactive 
elements  having  an  atomic  number  greater 
than  92  In  concentrations  greater  than  10 
nanocuries  per  gram. 

(2)  Coordination,  (a)  Initial  agency  to  be 
contacted.  The  board  shall  serve  as  the  Ini- 
tial agency  In  this  state  to  be  contacted  by 
the  federal  department  of  energy  or  any 
other  federal  agency  on  any  matter  related 
to  the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radio- 
active waste  or  transuranlc  waste. 

(b)  Receipt  of  Information.  The  board 
shall  serve  as  the  Initial  agency  In  this  state 
to  receive  any  report,  study,  document.  In- 
formation or  notification  of  proposed  plains 
from  the  federal  department  of  energy  or 


any  other  federal  agency  on  any  matter  re- 
lated to  the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  transuranlc  waste.  Noti- 
fication of  proposed  plans  Include  noti- 
fication of  proposals  to  conduct  field  work, 
on-site  evaluation,  on-site  testing  or  similar 
activities. 

(c)  Dissemination  of  Information.  The 
board  shall  disseminate  or  arrange  with  the 
federal  department  of  energy  or  other  fed- 
eral agency  to  disseminate  Information  re- 
ceived under  par.  <b)  to  appropriate  state 
agencies,  local  units  of  government,  regional 
planning  commissions.  American  Indian 
tribal  governing  bodies,  the  general  public, 
interested  citizen  groups  and  persons  who 
have  requested  in  writing  to  receive  this  in- 
formation. 

(d)  Response.  The  board  shall  respond  to 
contacts  under  par.  (a)  and  Information  re- 
ceived under  par.  (b)  if  a  response  is  appro- 
priate. The  board  shall  consult  with  the 
radioactive  waste  policy  council  and  the  ra- 
dioactive waste  technical  council  and  with 
appropriate  state  agencies,  local  units  of 
government,  regional  planning  commissions, 
American  Indian  tribal  governing  bodies, 
the  general  public  and  interested  citizen 
groups  in  preparing  this  response.  The  ra- 
dioactive waste  policy  council  and  the  radio- 
active waste  technical  council  shall  prepare 
written  comments  for  use  In  this  response  If 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  board. 

(3)  Advocate.  The  board  shall  serve  as  an 
advocate  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state  before  the  federal  department  of 
energy  and  other  federal  agencies  on  mat- 
ters related  to  the  long-term  disposal  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  transuranlc  waste. 

(4)  Educational  programs.  The  board  shall 
promote  and  coordinate  educational  pro- 
grams which  provide  Information  on  the 
nature  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
transuranlc  waste,  the  long-term  disposal  of 
these  wastes,  the  activities  of  the  board,  the 
activities  of  the  federal  department  of 
energy  and  other  federal  agencies  related  to 
the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  transuranlc  waste  and  the  op- 
portunities of  the  public  to  participate  In 
procedures  and  decisions  related  to  the 
long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  transuranlc  waste. 

(5)  Review  of  applications  for  federal 
funds.  The  board  shall  review  any  applica- 
tion to  the  federal  department  of  energy  or 
other  federal  agency  by  a  state  agency,  local 
unit  of  government  or  regional  planning 
commission  for  funds  for  any  program  relat- 
ed to  the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  or  transuranlc  waste.  If  the 
board  finds  that  the  application  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  board's  policy  related  to  the 
long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  or  transuranlc  waste  or  that  the  ap- 
plication is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
state,  the  board  shall  forward  Its  findings  to 
the  governor,  the  joint  committee  on  fi- 
nance and  the  federal  agency  to  which  the 
application  for  funds  is  being  made.  If  the 
board  finds  that  the  application  of  a  state 
agency  is  not  consistent  with  the  board's 
policy  related  to  the  long-term  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  or  transuranlc 
waste  or  that  the  application  of  a  state 
agency  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
state,  the  findings  forwarded  to  the  gover- 
nor shall  Include  a  recommendation  that 
the  governor  act  under  s.  16.54  ( 1 )  and  stip- 
ulate conditions  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
funds  which  are  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

(6)  Monitor  federal  activity.  The  board 
shall  monitor  activity  In  congress  and  the 


federal  government  related  to  the  long-term 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
transuranlc  waste.  The  board  may  advise 
the  congressional  delegation  from  this  state 
of  action  which  is  needed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  state. 

(7)  Request  attorney  general  to  intervene. 
If  appropriate  the  board  shall  request  the 
attorney  general  to  Intervene  In  federal  pro- 
ceedings to  protect  the  state's  Interests  and 
present  the  state's  point  of  view  on  matters 
related  to  the  long-term  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  or  transuranlc  waste. 

(8)  Negotiations  of  agreements,  (a)  Negoti- 
ations with  the  federal  department  of 
energy.  The  board  shall  serve  as  the  agency 
In  this  state  to  negotiate  written  agreements 
and  modifications  to  these  agreements,  with 
the  federal  department  of  energy  on  any 
matter  related  to  the  long-term  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  or  transuranlc 
waste. 

(b)  Negotiations  with  other  federal  agen- 
cies. The  board  shall  serve  as  the  agency  In 
this  state  to  negotiate  written  agreements 
and  modifications  to  these  agreements,  with 
any  federal  agency  other  than  the  federal 
department  of  energy  on  any  matter  related 
to  the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radio- 
active waste  or  transuranlc  waste. 

(c)  Consultation.  The  board  shall  consult 
with  the  radioactive  waste  policy  council 
and  the  radioactive  waste  technical  council 
during  the  negotiation  of  any  agreement  or 
modification  to  an  agreement  under  par.  (a) 
or  (b).  The  radioactive  waste  policy  council 
and  the  radioactive  waste  technical  council 
shall  prepare  written  comments  on  any 
agreement  or  draft  agreement  being  negoti- 
ated by  the  board  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  board. 

(d)  Hearings.  The  board  shall  conduct 
more  than  one  public  hearing  on  any  pro- 
posed agreement  or  modification  to  an 
agreement  negotiated  under  par.  (a)  or  (b). 
The  board  shall  provide  30  day's  notice  of 
the  date  and  location  of  hearings  conducted 
under  this  paragraph.  The  baord  shall  pre- 
pare a  written  summary  of  testimony  pre- 
sented at  hearings  conducted  under  this 
paragraph  and  shall  consider  the  need  for 
modifications  to  the  negotiated  agreement 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings. 

(e)  Approval  of  agreements  and  modifica- 
tions by  the  board.  No  agreement  or  modifi- 
cation to  an  agreement  negotiated  under 
par.  (a)  or  (b)  may  take  effect  unless  it  is  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
full  board. 

(f)  Approval  of  agreements  and  modifica- 
tions by  the  legislature  and  governor.  No 
agreement  of  modification  to  an  agreement 
negotiated  under  par.  (a)  or  (b)  may  take 
effect  unless  it  Is  approved  under  sub.  (10). 

(g)  Technical  revisions.  The  board  may  ne- 
gotiate what  In  the  board's  Judgment  are 
technical  revisions  to  any  agreement  ap- 
proved under  sub.  (10). 

(h)  Approval  of  technical  revisions  by  the 
board.  No  technical  revision  to  an  agree- 
ment negotiated  under  par.  (g)  may  take 
effect  unless  it  is  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  full  board. 

(i)  Review  of  technical  revisions  by  the 
legislature  and  governor.  No  technical  revi- 
sion to  an  agreement  negotiated  under  par. 
<g)  may  take  effect  unless  it  is  considered 
approved  under  par.  (11). 

(9)  Agreements  with  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy,  (a)  Separate  agreements. 
The  board  may  negotiate  separate  agree- 
ments with  the  federal  department  of 
energy  concerning  different  stages  of  the 
process  of  evaluating  and  selecting  a  site  for 
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the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  or  transuranlc  waste.  The  board 
shall  negotiate  a  separate  agreement  with 
the  federal  department  of  energy  for  the 
final  stages  of  the  selection  of  any  site  for 
the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  or  transuranlc  waste. 

(b)  Contents.  Any  agreement  negotiated 
by  the  board  with  the  federal  department  of 
energy  under  sub.  (8Ka)  shall  include: 

1.  A  general  description  of  the  roles  of  the 
state  and  the  federal  department  of  energy. 

2.  A  compliance  schedule  which  includes  a 
list  of  significant  events  and  stages  which 
are  expected  to  be  reached  as  the  federal  de- 
partment of  energy  assesses  the  suitability 
of  the  state  for  the  long-term  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  oi  transuranlc 
waste  and  a  description  of  the  actions  to  be 
taken  by  the  federal  department  of  energy 
and  the  state  at  each  event  <>r.d  stage. 

3.  The  criteria  that  the  department  of 
energy  shall  use  in  evaluatli^g  the  suitability 
of  any  site  in  the  state  for  the  long-term  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste  or 
transuranlc  waste. 

4.  A  requirement  that  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy  shall  comply  with  all  federal 
laws,  American  Indian  laws,  state  laws  and 
local  ordinances  and  shall  respect  state  sov- 
ereignty consistent  with  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  constitution  and  the  U.S. 
constitution,  regardless  of  the  ownership  of 
the  land  on  which  the  activity  takes  place. 

5.  A  requirement  that  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy  and  any  of  its  contractors  or 
subcontractors  shall  provide  the  board  with 
all  reports  and  documents  the  board  re- 
quests and  any  other  relevant  reports  and 
documents  in  a  timely  maimer  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  any  applicable  law,  regula- 
tion or  rule.  The  requirement  shall  specify 
that  the  federal  department  of  energy  may 
not  charge  a  fee  for  searching  for  or  for 
supplying  reports  and  documents  requested 
by  the  board.  The  requirement  shall  specify 
that  the  federal  department  of  energy  shall 
provide  the  board  with  all  reports  and  doc- 
uments the  board  requests  and  any  other 
relevant  reports  and  documents  from  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  after  the  re- 
ports and  documents  are  submitted  to  the 
federal  department  of  energy  regardless  of 
whether  the  reports  and  documents  have  re- 
ceived the  department  of  energy's  final  ap- 
proval. 

6.  A  requirement  that,  upon  request  by 
the  board,  the  federal  department  of  energy 
shall  provide  the  data,  methods  and  under- 
lying assumptions  used  in  the  preparation 
of  reports  and  documents  In  accordance 
with  any  applicable  law,  regulation  or  rule. 

7.  A  requirement  that  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy  shall  notify  the  board  of 
any  grants  related  to  the  long-term  disposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  transu- 
ranlc waste  from  the  federal  department  of 
energy  to  any  person  In  this  state. 

8.  A  requirement  that  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy  shall  notify  the  board  In  a 
timely  manner  of  any  proposed  field  work, 
on-site  evaluation,  on-site  testing  or  similar 
activities  it  or  any  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor intends  to  conduct  and  a  requirement 
that  the  federal  department  of  energy  shall 
allow  the  board  to  monitor  these  activities 
by  designating  a  reasonable  number  of  per- 
sons to  observe  the  activities  or  by  any 
other  appropriate  means. 

9.  A  requirement  that  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy  shall  provide  the  board  In  a 
timely  manner  with  a  copy  of  any  requests 
for  proposals  and  final  contracts  Issued  by 
the  federal  department  of  energy  relating  to 


the  evaluation,  selection  or  construction  of 
a  site  for  the  long-term  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  or  transuranlc  waste 
in  this  state. 

10.  A  provision  that  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy  shall  agree  to  provide  funds 
to  be  used  that  provide  educational  pro- 
grams under  sub.  (4)  and  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  federal  department  of  energy 
and  its  contractors  and  subcontractors 
which  relate  to  assessing  the  suitability  of 
the  state  for  the  long-term  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  or  transuranlc  waste. 

11.  A  process  for  resolving  disputes  be- 
tween the  board  and  the  federal  department 
of  energy  Including  disputes  concerning  al- 
leged violations  of  the  written  agreement 
and  disputes  concerning  technical  assess- 
ments made  by  the  federal  department  of 
energy.  The  process  for  resolving  disputes 
concerning  technical  assessments  made  by 
the  federal  department  of  energy  may  In- 
volve a  process  of  scientific  review  and  medi- 
ation. 

12.  A  requirement  that  If  the  federal  de- 
partment of  energy  selects  a  site  In  the  state 
for  construction  of  a  repository  for  the  long- 
term  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
or  transuranlc  waste,  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  energy  shall  prepare,  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  an  application  to  license  or  con- 
struct the  repository,  a  repository  plan 
which  shall  Include  descriptions  of  the  fed- 
eral department  of  energy's  plans  for  con- 
struction of  the  repository,  transportation 
of  wastes  to  the  repository,  operation  of  the 
repository,  closing  of  the  repository  and 
monitoring  the  repository  after  closure. 

(c)  Objection  to  site  selection.  Any  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  board  with  the  fed- 
eral department  of  energy  under  sub.  (8)  (a) 
shall  include  a  list  of  reasons  for  which  the 
board  may  object  to  the  selection  of  a  site 
within  this  state  for  the  long-term  disposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  transu- 
ranlc waste.  These  reasons  shall  Include  the 
following: 

1.  The  site  or  the  transportation  of  waste 
to  the  site  poses  a  danger  to  public  health 
and  safety  or  to  the  environment. 

2.  The  federal  department  of  energy  falls 
to  address  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
the  potential  socioeconomic  effects  of  the 
site  or  of  the  transportation  of  waste  to  the 
site. 

3.  The  federal  department  of  energy  vio- 
lates any  written  agreement  of  revision  ap- 
proved under  sub.  (10)  or  (11). 

4.  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  the 
federal  department  of  energy  falls  to 
comply  with  criteria,  regulations,  or  stand- 
ards of  other  federal  agencies  concerning 
the  long-term  dis{K>sal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  or  transuranlc  waste  including 
criteria  which  excludes  a  proposed  site  from 
consideration  because  of  previous  mining  or 
drilling  of  any  type  within  the  area  which 
could  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the 
site  or  by  the  heat  resulting  from  the  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste  or 
transuranlc  waste  at  the  site. 

5.  If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  the 
federal  department  of  energy  falls  to  use 
generally  accepted  scientific  and  technical 
pratlces  In  evaluating  the  suitability  of  a 
site  for  the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  transuranlc  waste. 

(10)  Approval  of  agreements,  (a)  Submis- 
sion. The  board  shall  submit  any  written 
agreement  or  modification  to  an  agreement 
negotiated  under  sub.  (8)  (a)  or  (b).  ap- 
proved by  the  board  and  approved  by  the 
federal  department  of  energy  or  other  fed- 
eral agency  to  the  speaker  of  the  assembly 


and  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  board 
shall  submit  with  the  agreement  or  modifi- 
cation a  written  summary  of  the  hearings 
held  under  sub.  (8)  (d). 

(b)  Introduction  of  bill.  Upon  request  of 
the  board,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  or 
the  president  of  the  senate  shall  Introduce  a 
bill  to  approve  the  agreement  or  modifica- 
tion to  an  agreement.  The  bill  is  not  subject 
to  s.  16.47  (2). 

(c)  Legislative  action  required.  Within  120 
days  after  the  bill  is  introduced  the  appro- 
priate committees  In  each  house  of  the  leg- 
islature shall  authorize  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  legislature  to  commence 
within  the  120  days  and  to  extend  until  the 
legislature  passes  the  bill  or  passes  a  Joint 
resolution  which  disapproves  of  the  agree- 
ment or  modification  and  returns  the  agree- 
ment or  modification  to  the  board  for  re- 
negotiation. If  the  120-day  period  extends 
beyond  the  date  specified  In  s.  13.02  ( 1 ),  the 
120-day  period  Is  deemed  to  commence  on 
the  first  day  the  succeeding  legislature  con- 
venes, unless  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  Is 
passed  prior  to  that  time. 

(d)  Veto  review.  Within  10  days  after  the 
bill  passes  the  legislature,  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  house  of  origin  shall  refer  the  bill  to  the 
governor  for  executive  action.  If  the  gover- 
nor vetoes  the  bill,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees In  each  houses  of  the  legislature  shall 
schedule  a  veto  review  session. 

(e)  Approval.  If  the  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law,  the  agreement  or  modification  to  the 
agreement  is  approved  and  shall  take  effect. 

(11)  Review  of  technical  revisions,  (a)  Sub- 
mission. The  board  shall  submit  any  techni- 
cal revision  to  a  written  agreement  negotiat- 
ed under  sub.  (8)(g),  approved  by  the  board 
and  approved  by  the  federal  department  of 
energy  or  other  federal  agency,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  to  the  governor. 

(b)  Referral  to  standing  conunlttees.  Each 
presiding  officer  shall  refer  the  technical  re- 
vision to  one  standing  committee  within  7 
working  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  re- 
vision Is  received  unless  the  revision  is  re- 
ceived on  or  after  November  1  of  an  even- 
numbered  year.  If  a  revision  is  received  on 
or  after  November  1  of  an  even-numbered 
year,  each  presiding  officer  shall  refer  the 
revision  to  one  standing  committee  within  7 
days  after  the  first  day  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  legislature.  Each  presiding  of- 
ficer shall  cause  a  statement  to  appear  In 
the  Journal  of  the  appropriate  house  that  a 
technical  revision  to  an  agreement  approved 
under  sub.  (6)  Is  submitted  for  review. 

(c)  Standing  committee  review.  Either 
standing  committee  may  object  to  the  tech- 
nical revision  by  taking  action  In  executive 
session  within  30  days  after  the  revision  is 
referred  to  the  committee.  If  a  standing 
committee  objects  to  the  revision,  it  shall 
submit  a  written  notice  of  the  objection  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  that  house  of  the 
legislature  and  the  presiding  officer  shall 
cause  the  written  notice  of  the  objection  to 
appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  house. 

(d)  Review  by  the  governor.  The  governor 
may  object  to  the  technical  revision  by 
taking  action  within  30  days  after  the  revi- 
sion is  received  unless  the  revision  Is  re- 
ceived on  or  after  November  1  of  an  even- 
numbered  year.  If  the  revision  is  received  on 
or  after  November  1  of  an  even-numbered 
year,  the  governor  may  object  to  the  revi- 
sion by  taking  action  within  30  days  after 
the  first  day  of  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  legislature.  If  the  governor  objects  to 
the  revision,  the  governor  shall  submit  a 
written  notice  of  the  objection  to  the  presld- 
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Ing  officer  of  each  houae  of  the  legislature 
and  each  presiding  officer  shall  cause  the 
written  notice  of  the  objection  to  appear  in 
the  Journal  of  each  house. 

(e)  Objection.  A  standing  committee  to 
which  a  revision  Is  referred  or  the  governor 
may  object  to  a  technical  revision  for  any 
reason  including  a  belief  that  the  revision  Is 
so  substantial  that  the  revised  agreement 
should  be  approved  under  sub.  (10)  rather 
than  this  subsection.  If  either  standing  com- 
mittee to  which  a  revision  Is  referred  or  the 
governor  objects  to  a  technical  revision 
within  the  30-day  review  period,  the  revision 
may  not  take  effect. 

(f)  No  objection.  If  neither  standing  com- 
mittee nor  the  governor  objects  to  a  techni- 
cal revision  within  the  30-day  review  period, 
the  revision  Is  considered  approved  and 
shall  take  effect. 

(11m)  Review  of  final  site  selection  and 
site  plan,  (a)  Review  by  the  board.  If  the 
federal  department  of  energy  selects  a  site 
in  the  state  for  construction  of  a  repository 
for  the  long-term  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive or  transuranic  waste,  the  board 
shall  review  the  adequacy  of  the  selected 
site  and  of  the  site  plan  prepared  by  the 
federal  department  of  energy  under  sub. 
(9Kb)12.  The  review  shall  Include  a  full  sci- 
entific review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  select- 
ed site  and  of  the  site  plan.  The  board  shall 
solicit  written  comments  on  the  selected  site 
and  the  site  plan  from  the  radioactive  waste 
policy  council  and  the  radioactive  waste 
technical  council.  The  board  shall  utilize 
recognized  experts  in  conducting  Its  scientif- 
ic review.  The  board  shall  conduct  more 
than  one  public  hearing  on  the  site  plan  and 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  argu- 
ments and  evidence  for  and  against  the  site 
plan.  The  board  shall  provide  30  day's 
notice  of  the  date  and  location  of  the  public 
hearings.  The  board  shall  solicit  comments 
from  appropriate  state  agencies,  local  units 
of  government,  regional  planning  commis- 
sions. American  Indian  tribal  governing 
bodies,  the  general  public  and  Interested  cit- 
izen groups  on  the  adequacy  of  the  selected 
site  and  the  site  plan.  The  board  shall  make 
these  comments  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  Recommendation  to  the  legislature 
and  the  governor.  After  completing  this 
review,  the  board  shall  submit  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the 
president  of  the  senate  and  the  governor  on 
whether  the  state  should  accept  the  site  se- 
lected by  the  federal  department  of  energy 
and  the  site  plan.  The  reasons  for  which  the 
board  may  recommend  that  the  legislature 
and  the  governor  object  to  the  site  selection 
or  the  site  plan,  or  both.  Include  those  speci- 
fied In  sub.  (9)(c).  The  recommendation  to 
the  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  shsUl  be  accompanied  by 
a  request  for  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  ap- 
prove the  site  selected  and  the  site  plan  or 
by  a  request  for  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  to 
disapprove  the  site  or  the  site  plan  or  both. 

(c)  Introduction  of  legislation.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  board,  the  speaker  of  the  as- 
sembly or  the  president  of  the  senate  shall 
Introduce  a  bill  reflecting  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board  on  whether  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  site  selected  by  the  federal 
department  of  energy  and  the  site  plan.  The 
bill  Is  not  subject  to  S.  16.47(2). 

(d)  Legislative  action  required.  Within  120 
days  after  the  legislation  Is  Introduced 
under  par.  (c)  the  appropriate  conunlttees 
in  each  house  of  the  legislature  shall  au- 
thorize an  extraordinary  session  of  the  leg- 
islature to  commence  within  the  120  days 
and  to  extend  until  the  legislature  passes  a 


bill  which  approves  the  site  selected  by  the 
federal  department  of  energy  and  the  site 
plan  or  the  legislature  passes  a  bill  which 
disapproves  the  site  or  the  site  plan  or  both. 
If  the  120-day  period  extend  beyond  the 
date  specified  under  S.  13.02(1),  the  120-day 
period  Is  deemed  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  the  succeeding  legislature  convenes, 
unless  a  bill  is  passed  prior  to  that  time. 

(c)  Veto  review.  Within  10  days  after  the 
bill  passes  the  legislature,  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  house  of  origin  shall  refer  the  bill  to  the 
governor  for  executive  action.  If  the  gover- 
nor vetoes  the  bill,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees In  each  house  of  the  legislature  shall 
schedule  a  veto  review  session. 

(f)  Transmittal  of  action  by  the  legislature 
and  the  governor.  After  the  legislature 
takes  action  under  par.  (d)  and  after  the 
governor  takes  any  action  under  i>ar.  (^. 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  origin  shall 
notify  the  board  of  the  action  taken  and  the 
board  shall  send  a  report  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
senate,  the  members  of  the  U.S.  house  of 
representatives,  the  federal  department  of 
energy  and  other  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies. The  report  shsill  contain  a  summary  of 
the  review  undertaken  by  the  board  In  ac- 
cordance with  par.  (a),  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  board  under  par.  (b).  the  action 
of  the  legislature  under  par.  (d)  and  any 
action  of  the  governor  under  par.  (e). 

(12)  Implementation.  The  board  shall  im- 
plement agreements,  modifications  and 
technical  revisions  approved  under  subs. 
(10)  and  (11).  In  implementing  these  agree- 
ments, modifications  and  revisions,  the 
board  may  solicit  the  views  of  appropriate 
state  agencies,  local  units  of  government,  re- 
gional planning  commissions.  American 
Indian  tribal  governing  bodies,  the  general 
public  and  Interested  citizen  groups. 

(13)  Funding.  The  board  shall  attempt  to 
finance  all  of  Its  expenses  from  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  federal  department  of 
energy  and  other  federal  agencies  and  from 
gifts  and  grants  received  from  other  per- 
sons. 

(14)  State  agencies  to  cooperate.  The 
board  shall  rely  on  the  expertise  of  staff  in 
other  state  agencies  to  assist  the  board  In  its 
duties  whenever  possible.  Other  state  agen- 
cies shall  assist  the  board  In  fulfilling  its 
duties  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

(15)  Sunset.  This  section  Is  effective  until 
January  1.  1987. 

Section  8.  20.005  (2)  (schedule)  of  the  sUt- 
utes:  at  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  for  the  purposes  indicated: 
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Section  9.  20.505  (7)  of  the  statutes  is  cre- 
ated to  read: 

20.505  (7)  Radioactive  waste  review  board, 
(a)  General  program  operations.  The 
amounts  In  the  schedule  for  the  general 
program  operations  of  the  radioactive  waste 
review  board  under  S.  16.08.  No  money  may 
be  appropriated  under  this  paragraph  after 
January  1,  1D87. 

(g)  Gifts  and  grants.  All  moneys  received 
as  gifts  and  grants  by  the  radioactive  waste 
review  board  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  made.  No  money  may  be  approprated 
under  this  paragraph  after  January  1.  1987. 

(m)  Federal  aid.  All  moneys  received  from 
the  federal  govenunent  by  the  radioactive 
waste  review  board  as  authorities  by  the 


governor  under  S.  16.54.  No  money  may  be 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  after 
January  1.  1987. 

Section  10.  165.25(1)  of  the  sUtutes  is 
amended  to  read: 

165.25  (1)  Represent  state.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  S.  59.47  (7).  appear  for  the  state 
and  prosecute  or  defend  all  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings, civil  or  criminal.  In  the  court  of 
appeals  and  the  supreme  court.  In  which  the 
state  Is  Interested  or  a  party,  and  attend  to 
and  prosecute  or  defend  all  civil  cases  sent 
or  remanded  to  any  circuit  court  In  which 
the  state  Is  a  party:  and.  If  requested  by  the 
governor,  either  branch  of  the  legislature  or 
the  radioactive  waste  review  board  under  S. 
16.08  (7),  appear  for  the  state  and  prosecute 
or  defend  In  any  court  or  before  any  officer, 
any  cause  or  matter,  civil  or  criminal.  In 
which  the  state  or  the  people  of  this  state 
may  be  Interested.  All  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion under  S.  20.455  ( 1)  (d). 

Section  11.  Nonstatutory  provisions;  posi- 
tion authorization.  The  authorized  FTE  po- 
sitions for  the  department  of  administration 
are  increased  by  2  OPR  one-year  project  po- 
sitions to  Include  one  professional  position 
and  one  clerical  position  to  be  funded  from 
the  appropriation  under  section  20.505  (7) 
(a)  of  the  statutes  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding staff  support  for  the  radioactive 
waste  review  board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  the  State 
enacted  a  new  law,  establishing  a  ra- 
dioactive waste  review  board  with  its 
own  technical  advisory  council,  to 
serve  as  an  "advocate  for  the  people  of 
the  State  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." on  radioactive  waste  matters. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear- 
ly stated  in  its  findings:  There  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  Federal  ODE  will 
"consider  the  unique  features  of  the 
State  and  the  needs  of  the  people" 
when  it  assesses  Wisconsin  as  a  poten- 
tial repository  site. 

The  Radioactive  Waste  Review 
Board  law  is  a  serious  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  not  a  road  block  to  waste  dis- 
posal. It  sets  out  detailed  standards  for 
recommendations  of  whether  or  not 
repository  sites  are  in  the  best  Interest 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Board  considers  every  aspect  of 
health,  environmental  protection,  eco- 
nomics, and  transportation  before 
reaching  its  decision  on  site  suitability. 
Finally,  it  decides  if  sites  are  accepta- 
ble and  makes  its  recommendations  to 
the  legislature  and  Governor  who 
must"  approve  any  final  repository  site 
and  site  plan. 

While  sites  can  be  vetoed,  all  parties 
involved  have  faith  in  the  judgments 
reached  by  this  process  and  the  bill 
was  supported  by  a  broad  coalition  in- 
cluding utilities  and  antinuclear 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  State, 
Wisconsin,  certainly  deserves  an  abso- 
lute veto— it  has  earned  it.  Without  a 
veto,  their  entire  process  is  meaning- 
less. 

Currently,  over  20  States  have  some 
form  of  legislation  dealing  with  radio- 
active waste  disposal.  They  include 
such  States  as:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Colo- 
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rado,  Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Louisiana.  Maine.  Maryland.  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Will  all  their  laws  be  meaningless 
too  when  overruled  by  a  DOE  more  in- 
terested in  a  "quick  fix"  than  in  safety 
or  local  feelings. 

In  my  judgement,  Mr.  President,  an 
absolute  veto  is  the  only  way  to  safe- 
guard existing,  sensible  limitations  on 
DOE'S  power.  And  it  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  agency  honest. 

No  amount  of  force  will  convince  a 
State  that  a  bad  site  is  a  good  one. 
And  the  power  to  override  State  and 
local  objections  will  distract  DOE 
from  the  job  of  insuring  that  every 
site  chosen  is  as  safe  as  the  public  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  other  point  in  this  connection— we 
are  acting  in  an  area  of  very  dramatic 
technological  change.  We  are  acting, 
also,  in  an  area  that  covers  not  20 
years  or  30  years  or  100  years,  but  over 
1,000  years  and,  in  some  cases,  may  be 
over  several  thousand  years. 

If  there  is  anything  we  have  learned 
in  the  last  20  or  30  years,  it  is  the 
enormous  advances  technology  can 
make.  One  of  the  elements  that  I 
think  the  States  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  with  the  Federal 
Government  is  compensation  for  ac- 
cepting waste.  If  a  State  is  going  to 
accept  this  radioactive  waste,  it  should 
be  in  a  position  to  extract  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  advance  the 
funds  to  carry  on  research  that  will 
enable  it  to  stay  on  top  of  this  prob- 
lem and.  as  soon  as  possible,  to  find 
ways  of  deactivating  or  improving  this 
process. 

It  may  be  that  in  10  years  or  20 
years  it  would  make  sense  to  dig  up 
this  waste  and  to  treat  it  with  some 
new  technologically  advanced  system 
that  the  research  has  just  discovered. 
The  State  has  the  incentive  to  do  that. 
It  has,  within  its  borders,  thanks  to 
this  legislation,  radioactive  waste 
which  could  at  some  future  time  con- 
taminate the  soil,  contaminate  the  at- 
mosphere, and  cause  illness  and  death 
among  its  people. 

So  the  State  has  an  incentive,  a  far 
stronger  and  more  immediate  and  con- 
scious incentive  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  correct  any  problems 
with  defective  nuclear  waste  sites. 

The  State  might  strive  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  to  receive  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
cepting the  waste,  a  substantial  re- 
search program  located  for  instance, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  if  Minnesota 
happened  to  be  the  site,  or  Another 
State  university.  This  would  enable 
the  State  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  re- 
search and  find  a  way  of  solving  this 


problem  which  otherwise  could  plague 
our  people  literally  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a 
policy  for  safe  disposal  of  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  high-level  radioactive 
waste  resulting  from  our  Nation's 
usage  of  atomic  energy  is  now  among 
our  most  urgent  national  needs.  Such 
a  policy  must  address  and  reconcile  all 
the  key  issues  involved.  I  use  the  word 
reconcile  because  certain  of  the  issues 
are  in  mutual  conflict.  Let  me  summa- 
rize the  key  requirements  which  a 
sound  policy  must  fulfill. 

First,  it  must  provide  total  isolation 
of  this  highly  toxic  waste  from  the 
habitable  areas  of  our  planet  for 
countless  generations  of  human  and 
all  other  forms  of  life  on  our  planet. 

Second,  it  must  provide  safe  storage 
during  the  entire  period  of  years 
needed  to  develop  and  construct  ade- 
quate permanent  repositories. 

Third,  it  must  permit  and  provide 
on-site  interim  storage  until  such  off- 
site  facilities  are  available. 

Fourth,  it  must  enable  continued 
supply  of  electricity  from  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  without  interruption  attribut- 
able to  lack  of  any  of  those  facilities. 

Fifth,  it  must  not  burden  any  but 
the  users  of  nuclear  power  with  the 
cost  of  such  nuclear  waste  storage  or 
disposal. 

Sixth,  it  must  give  the  people  of 
every  State  or  Indian  tribe  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  fully,  and  at  no  cost  to 
them,  in  the  evaluation  of  any  site  in 
their  State  for  construction  of  such  a 
storage  or  disposal  facility. 

And  that  is  certainly  consistent  with 
the  problem  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  just  pointed  out. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  it  must  provide 
those  people,  through  their  Governor 
or  tribal  representative,  the  right  to 
"veto"  selection  of  such  site  when  in 
their  view  it  was  inadequately  evaluat- 
ed or  harmful  to  their  best  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  three 
committees  which  have  shared  juris- 
diction over  S.  1662  in  submitting  to 
the  floor  a  bill  which  addresses  all 
those  issues.  Indeed,  I  cosponsored  the 
submittal  of  this  bill  just  prior  to  our 
recent  recess. 

However,  my  numerous  discussions 
of  its  provisions  with  the  people  of  my 
home  State  during  that  recess  have 
convinced  me  that  the  bill  can  and 
should  be  amended  to  more  clearly 
fulfill  the  last  indicated  requirement.  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  encountered  a  similar  strong  feel- 
ing in  their  States  for  strengthening 
the  States'  role  in  the  decisicmmaking 
process  on  a  matter  so  vital  to  their 
welfare. 

My  amendment  protects  the  nation- 
al  interest   while   assuring   even   the 


State  with  the  smallest  congressional 
delegation  that  it  will  have  an  equita- 
ble opportunity  for  a  thorough  hear- 
ing in  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  any 
decision  which  it  considers  harmful  to 
its  residents. 

The  bill  before  us,  S.  1662,  in  effect 
requires  any  State  which  finds  its  in- 
terests and  concerns  inadequately  pro- 
tected in  a  decision  on  siting  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  to  bear  and  carry 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  two  Houses 
of  a  distant  Congress  in  order  to  pre- 
vail upon  one  of  them  within  60  days 
to  sustain  its  findings.  In  so  doing,  the 
State  must  prove  its  case  against  the 
entrenched  political  power  of  a  Cabi- 
net Secretary  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  their  home  field,  so  to  speak. 
For  a  State  with  a  small  delegation  in 
Washington,  this  constitutes  an  un- 
conscionable and  inequitable  burden. 

My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
reverses  the  roles  of  those  protago- 
nists while  preserving  all  the  basic 
provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported under  amendment  1350,  which 
relate  to  the  role  of  the  States  in  site 
selection  for  any  repository.  Let  me 
summarize  the  process  briefly  as  com- 
bined in  my  amendment  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

The  State  and  any  affected  Indian 
tribe  participate  fully  in  site  evalua- 
tion, planning,  and  development  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  as  detailed  in 
section  701.  Should  the  Governor  or 
affected  Indian  tribe  object  to  the  Sec- 
retary's conclusion  to  apply  for  a  facil- 
ity construction  license,  those  objec- 
tions must  be  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  he  must  suspend  further  site 
development. 

That  suspension  is  permanent  unless 
within  75  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  the  Congress  passes  a  resolu- 
tion upholding  the  Secretary's  site  se- 
lection and  that  resolution  is  thereaf- 
ter signed  into  law. 

The  applicable  provisions  of  sections 
702  through  706  mandating  expedited 
parliamentary  procedures  to  prevent 
any  delay  in  congressional  action  on 
such  resolution  are  retained. 

In  this  way  my  amendment  requires 
the  administration  to  convince  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  its  selection 
of  a  proposed  site  and  its  plans  for 
construction  of  a  facility  thereon,  did 
indeed  respond  fully  to  the  document- 
ed concerns  of  a  State  Governor  or 
tribal  representative. 

Certainly,  in  the  possible  but  unlike- 
ly case  that  those  concerns  are  capri- 
cious or  ill  informed,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  Congress  to  sustain  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  and  thereby 
to  permit  construction  of  a  facility 
that  is  in  the  national  interest.  But  if 
the  State's  concerns  are  well  founded, 
the  burden  of  proof  necessary  to  con- 
vince both  Houses  of  Congress  to  over- 
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ride  the  State's  concerns  will  be  where 
it  belongs,  with  the  administration. 

There  Is  another  constructive  role 
which  my  amendment  fulfills.  It 
strengthens  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant and  less  controversial  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned bill's  provisions  for  State  par- 
ticipation with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  process  of  site  character- 
ization, evaluation,  and  facility  plan- 
ning. The  voice  of  the  SUtes  repre- 
sentatives in  that  process  will  carry  far 
more  weight  If  the  Secretary's  staff  is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  added  strength 
this  amendment  conveys  to  the  State 
in  the  final  decision.  It  will  provide  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  Secretary's 
staff  of  the  burden  he  will  inherit  for 
defending  his  selection  if  it  fails  to 
consider  fully  the  views  of  the  State  in 
those  processes. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
this  amendment  as  the  most  equitable 
balance  between  State  and  Federal 
rights  in  the  resolution  of  a  truly  na- 
tional problem  of  intensely  local  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  some  clarifying  language  in  the 
amendment  I  am  now  submitting 
which  differs  from  printed  amend- 
ment No.  1371.  This  language  change 
is  confined  to  the  text  of  the  proposed 
Joint  resolution.  It  malces  clear  that 
the  Congress  Is  addressing  only  the 
issue  then  before  it;  namely,  whether 
the  Secretary's  decision  to  file  with 
the  NRC  for  a  license  to  construct  a 
facility  at  a  particular  site  has  fully 
considered  the  objections  and  con- 
cerns submitted  by  the  State  Gover- 
nor or  tribal  representative.  This 
malces  it  clear  that  the  joint  resolution 
in  no  way  impairs  the  ultimate  author- 
ity of  the  NRC  for  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  site  in  its  licensing  proce- 
dure. Nor  does  it  impair  the  opportuni- 
ty of  the  affected  State  or  Indian  tribe 
to  press  its  concerns  with  the  NRC  in 
that  licensing  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  that  I  wanted  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  ask  if  the  Parliamentarian 
does  have  the  amendment  in  the 
proper  form  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
drafted,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  be  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  I  think  his  amend- 
ment has  a  lot  of  merit.  But  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  he  would  consider  the 
following  procedure:  If  he  would 
permit  an  up-or-down  vote  on  my 
amendment  and  then,  if  my  amend- 
ment  falls,   then   the   Senator  could 


offer  his  amendment  after  my  amend- 
ment is  acted  on  separately,  rather 
than  have  my  amendment  taken  out 
of  the  act  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  would  be  willing  to 
secure  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment along  that  line  so  that  my 
amendment  would  be  in  order  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  it  would  be  my  view  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  agreed  to.  his  amendment 
would  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  I  would  agree 
with  that;  if  it  were  agreed  to.  then 
mine  would  be  out  of  order.  I  hope 
that  his  amendment  would  not  pass, 
because  I  think  we  have  to  have  some 
way  of  solving  this  problem  and  mine 
does  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Just  so  long  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  understands 
that  In  that  event  I  could  not.  by 
unanimous  consent,  make  his  amend- 
ment in  order  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  sequencing  of 
the  votes.  Under  the  circumstances, 
and  under  the  time  constraints  that 
we  have  tonight.  I  think  perhaps  it  is 
Just  as  well  that  we  do  that.  I  under- 
stand the  leadership  will  ask  that  we 
recess  at  5:30,  or  no  later  than  5:30. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  there  a  time  to 
come  in.  in  the  morning,  with  this 
being  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  not  offered 
his  amendment  or  withdraws  his 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  be  the 
pending  business  at  whatever  time  we 
reconvene. 

Under  those  circumstances,  then,  we 
would  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  as  the  first  matter  of 
business  on  tomorrow  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  then  go  the 
Cannon  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  could  then  offer  his  amend- 
ment, assuming  the  happy  event 
occurs  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  not 
jigreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unhappy  event. 

If  that  is  satisfactory.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection with  the  Senator  having  pro- 
ceeded with  the  explanation  of  his 
amendment,  following  which  I  would 
anticipate  he  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  not  actually 
offered  it  yet.  It  is  Just  at  the  desk.  I 
have  Just  been  speaking  on  it.  I  will 
wait  to  call  it  up,  then,  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Proxmire  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  manager  get 
that  consent  later,  that  mine  would  be 
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the  next  one  in  order,  assuming 
Proxmire  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  on 
an  excellent  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  I  have  supported  in  the 
past.  He  is  absolutely  right  in  offering 
it.  As  I  understand  it.  it  would  put  the 
burden  of  proof  where  it  belongs,  on 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  on 
the  States.  I  would  hope  he  would  give 
consideration  to  supporting  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  which  also  provides 
the  strongest  kind  of  requirement  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
because  it  gives  the  States  a  veto. 
Therefore,  it  would  require  that  the 
Federal  Government  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  States  they  should  agree  to  a 
site.  I  think  that  is  practical,  too.  It 
may  be  difficult,  but  it  should  be  diffi- 
cult. It  would  be  practical  because,  of 
course,  it  would  mean  the  States 
would  have  some  kind  of  inducement. 
At  any  rate,  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator 
I  think  he  has  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. If  my  amendment  fails,  which  I 
anticipate  it  might,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  support  his  and  do  all  I  can 
to  help  get  it  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  HART.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  May  I  Inquire.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  proceedings  con- 
clude at  5:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  order  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  no  doubt 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  experienc- 
ing the  same  sense  of  d6Ja  vu  that  I 
now  feel  as  the  Senate  begins  to  con- 
sider this  year's  version  of  the  Nation- 
al Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  Like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost,  nuclear  waste  legislation 
tends  to  rear  its  head  before  the 
Senate  every  couple  of  years.  Admit- 
tedly, this  phenomenon  results  from 
the  unfortunate  past  failures  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  comprehensive  nuclear 
waste  legislation. 

I  can  only  hope  that  this  time  things 
will  be  different,  and  that  2  years  from 
now  we  will  not  find  ourselves  once 
more  lamenting  the  Inability  of  Con- 
gress to  reach  agreement  on  the 
proper  policy  for  managing  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  burgeoning  amounts  of  civil- 
ian and  defense  nuclear  waste. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  38  years 
after  the  first  controlled  nuclear  chain 
reaction,  still  no  integrated  technology 
has  been  demonstrated  that  assures 
the  ssJe.  permanent  isolation  from  the 
biosphere  of  the  more  radiotoxlc  nu- 
clear wastes.  The  continuing  lack  of  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  radioactive 
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waste  disposal  severely  reduces  the  de- 
sirability of  nuclear  power  as  an  alter- 
native source  of  energy. 

Yet,  regardless  of  one's  views  on  the 
role  nuclear  power  should  play  in  this 
coxmtry's  energy  future,  there  should 
be  no  disagreement  that  the  substan- 
tial inventory  of  civilian  and  defense 
nuclear  waste  we  have  already  gener- 
ated requires  proper  management  and 
disposal  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety.  Indeed,  this  generation  will 
have  violated  a  solemn  moral  obliga- 
tion to  future  generations  if  it  does 
not  soon  implement  a  coherent  pro- 
gram and  a  sound  technology  for  dis- 
posing of  the  nuclear  waste  it  has  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  floor  man- 
agers of  this  bill  have  skillfully  pre- 
sented this  bill  and  offered  their  views 
of  its  provisions.  I  will  not  repeat  that 
effort.  I  do.  however,  want  to  make 
several  additional  comments  about  the 
bill  the  Senate  will  begin  to  consider 
today. 

To  begin  with,  questions  have  been 
raised  about  whether  we  need  to  enact 
nuclear  waste  legislation  at  all.  Let  me 
reaffirm  my  strong  belief  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  Congress 
promptly  to  pass  comprehensive  nucle- 
ar waste  legislation  similar  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today. 

States  with  potential  nuclear  waste 
repository  sites  must  have  the  potec- 
tlons  and  the  participatory  role  pro- 
vided under  title  VII  of  this  bUl.  With- 
out such  provisions,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  very  well  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  select  repository  sites 
and  construct  repositories  without 
giving  potential  host  States  a  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  participate  in 
these  decisions. 

Furthermore,  we  need  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  waste  bill  to  avoid  the 
policy  reversals,  false  starts,  and  unco- 
ordinated agency  activities  that  have 
characterized  past  Federal  efforts  to 
implement  an  integrated  program  for 
managing  and  disposing  of  nuclear 
waste.  Enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  waste  legislation  will  build  the 
broadly  based  public  confidence  so 
necessary  for  a  Federal  nuclear  waste 
disposal  program  to  succeed. 

My  general  support  for  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  waste  legislation,  howev- 
er, should  not  be  construed  as  apply- 
ing equally  to  every  provision  in  this 
National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
For  example,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  construct,  ac- 
quire, or  lease  one  or  more  facilities 
for  storage,  away  from  the  reactor 
site,  of  spent  fuel.  The  capacity  of 
such  facilities  cannot  exceed  more 
than  2,800  metric  tons  of  spent  fuel. 

I  have  consistently  expressed  my 
personal  doubts  about  the  need  for 
any  Federal  program  to  provide  away- 
from-reactor— or  AFR— spent  fuel 
storage  for  utilities.  UtUitles  have 
available  to  them  several  technologies 


for  providing  additional  spent  fuel 
storage  at  the  reactor  site,  at  a  cost 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  storage 
in  an  AFR  facility. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  however,  that 
for  so  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  held  out  the  option  that  it  would 
provide  away-from-reactor  storage  ca- 
pacity, utilities  have  tended  to  defer 
until  the  last  possible  moment  provid- 
ing additional  storage  capacity  for 
their  spent  fuel  at  the  reactor  site.  In 
effect,  they  have  played  a  game  of 
"chicken"  with  themselves  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  game  has  become  evident  In  the 
Federal  Government's  continually 
changing  estimates  of  when  the  first 
nuclear  powerplants  would  either  have 
to  ship  spent  reactor  fuel  to  an  AFR 
storage  facility  of  else  have  to  shut 
down.  In  1975,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  pre- 
dicted that,  even  with  commerical 
spent  fuel  reprocessing,  20  nuclear 
powerplants  would  require  AFR  stor- 
age capacity  In  1982.  Two  years  ago, 
the  Department  of  Energy  estimated 
that  several  nuclear  powerplants 
would  require  AFR  storage  capacity 
by  1983.  Today  that  estimate  has 
slipped  to  1986. 

As  the  Department  of  Energy  ob- 
served in  one  report,  the  maximum 
projected  need  for  APR  storage  has 
decreased  each  year  since  1975.  "These 
decreases  have  resulted  from  utilities 
recognizing  the  need  to  solve  their 
own  storage  problems  whenever  possi- 
ble," according  to  the  DOE  report. 

Despite  my  lack  of  conviction  that 
this  country  needs  a  Federal  program 
for  Am  spent  fuel  storage,  I  support 
title  III  in  this  blU— a  product  of  ex- 
tensive negotiations— because  it  clear- 
ly would  provide  Federal  APR  storage 
capacity  only  as  a  last  resort  after  util- 
ities have  exhausted  all  reasonable 
means  to  expand  spent  fuel  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  powerplant  site. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  must  deter- 
mine which,  if  any,  utUities  virill  re- 
quire access  to  a  Federal  AFR  storage 
facility  to  avoid  shutting  down  their 
powerplants.  If  It  accepts  this  provi- 
sion, however,  the  Congress  must  con- 
duct the  careful  oversight  necessary  to 
insure  that,  should  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  go  forward  with  a  Federal 
AFR  storage  program,  that  program 
remains  a  last  resort  for  those  utilities 
that  could  not  reasonably  provide  ad- 
ditional on-site  spent  fuel  storage  ca- 
pacity. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  must 
insure  any  Federal  AFR  storage  pro- 
gram that  contemplates  acquiring  ex- 
isting spent  fuel  storage  facilities  does 
not  simply  serve  as  a  thin  excuse  to 
bailout  the  owners  of  the  uncompleted 
conunerclal  spent  fuel  reprocessing  fa- 
cility at  Barnwell,  S.C.,  or  the  closed 
commercial  reprocessing  plant  at 
Morris,  III.  I  have  tried  to  guard 
against  that  result  by  Insisting  that 


title  III  Include  a  provision  prohibiting 
the  DOE  to  acquire  an  existing  AFR 
storage  facility  if  the  cost  exceeds  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  new  AFR  stor- 
age facility,  provided  that  the  new  fa- 
cility will  be  available  when  needed. 
Although  this  provision  does  not  fully 
address  the  problem,  I  hope  it  will  put 
the  Department  of  Energy  on  notice 
not  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  solely  on 
acquiring  an  existing  commercial  re- 
processing plant  to  use  as  an  AFR 
storage  facility. 

Mr.  President,  another  portion  of 
this  bill  causes  me  some  additional 
concern,  as  It  has  In  the  past  when  It 
was  Included  In  other  nuclear  waste 
legislation.  I  refer  to  title  V.  This  title 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
within  1  year  after  enactment  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  for 
one  or  more  facilities  for  the  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  of  spent  re- 
actor fuel  and  solidified  high-level 
waste.  The  proposal  must  Include  site- 
specific  designs,  specifications  and  cost 
estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  initial  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage— or  MRS— 
faculty. 

Although  the  concept  of  an  MRS  fa- 
cility has  a  certain  superficial  appeal.  I 
have  consistently  opposed  the  develop- 
ment at  this  time  of  such  facilities  for 
several  reasons.  First,  unlike  geologic 
repositories  for  permanent  nuclear 
waste  disposal,  an  MRS  facility,  by 
definition,  assumes  that  engineered 
barriers  alone  will  protect  public 
health  and  safety  from  the  hazards  of 
nuclear  waste  and  that  human  Institu- 
tions will  exist  to  monitor  the  nuclear 
waste  storage  for  an  Indefinite  period. 
Clearly,  an  MRS  facility  should  not 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  permanent 
disposal,  either  In  a  geologic  facility  or 
by  some  other  means.  Yet,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  this  time  develops 
a  monitored  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty, the  public  may  wrongly  conclude 
that  we  have  solved  our  nuclear  waste 
disposal  problem.  This  would  not  be 
true.  We  simply  will  have  swept  the 
nuclear  waste  disposal  problem  under 
the  rug. 

Second,  to  the  extent  we  allow  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  to  substitute 
for  permanent  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste,  we  will  have  breached  the 
moral  obligation  I  spoke  of  earlier  not 
to  defer  the  responsibility  for  nuclear 
waste  disposal  to  future  generations. 
It  seems  self-evident  that  the  genera- 
tion that  enjoys  the  benefits  of  nucle- 
ar power  also  should  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  disposing  of  the  resulting 
wastes. 

There  Is  little  reason  to  assume  that 
some  future  generation  will  have 
either  more  resources  or  greater  abili- 
ty to  retrieve  the  wastes  we  have 
stored  for  them  and  to  dispose  of  them 
permanently. 
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Third,  by  permitting  the  ready  re- 
trieval of  the  stored  spent  reactor  fuel, 
an  MRS  facility  preserves  the  com- 
mercial reprocessing  option,  a  serious 
concern  to  those,  like  me.  who  fear  the 
advent  of  the  so-called  plutonium 
economy,  in  which  thousands  of 
pounds  of  weapons-usable,  separated 
Plutonium  will  move  around  the  world 
in  international  commerce. 

Finally,  given  current  accelerated  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Implement  a  program  for  permanently 
disposing  of  nuclear  waste  in  geologic 
repositories,  a  decision  now  to  develop 
an  MRS  facility  would  be  premature. 

If  such  a  facility  becomes  available, 
it  would  likely  remove  the  bureau- 
cratic incentive  to  further  develop  and 
implement  other  options  for  more  per- 
manent disposal  facilities.  Thus,  we 
should  pursue  the  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  option  only  after  attempts 
to  develop  and  implement  technol- 
ogies for  permanent  disposal  of  nucle- 
ar waste  have  failed. 

Despite  my  opposition  to  developing 
MRS  facilities  at  this  time,  I  do  not 
oppose  the  requirement  in  title  V  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  submit  only  a 
proposal  for  an  MRS  facility  to  the 
Congress.  The  policy  statements  in  the 
nuclear  waste  bill  before  the  Senate 
today.  I  think,  make  it  clear  that  an 
MRS  facility  should  not  substitute  for. 
but  rather  should  complement,  facili- 
ties for  permanent  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste.  I  would  prefer,  of  course,  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  would  not 
use  its  time  and  resources  during  the 
first  crucial  year  after  passage  of  this 
bill  to  develop  a  detailed  proposal  for 
an  MRS  facility. 

Rather,  I  would  prefer  that  the  EKDE 
develop  and  submit  this  proposal  only 
after  sites  have  been  selected  for  per- 
manent geologic  repositories  Eind  site 
characterization  has  begun. 

In  addition,  I  question  how  the  State 
participation  mechanism  in  title  VII 
can  apply  to  the  siting  and  develop- 
ment of  an  MRS  facility  if  the  DOE, 
in  developing  its  site-specific  proposal 
for  the  Congress,  must  necessarily 
choose  the  sites  for  MRS  facilities 
within  1  year  after  enactment.  The 
"site-specific"  requirement  seems  to 
short  circuit  the  State  participation 
provisions  we  have  carefully  crafted  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  not  withstanding 
these  concerns  about  specific  elements 
of  this  legislation.  I  generally  support 
the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1982.  We  have  a  rare  opportunity 
this  week  to  pass  legislation  imple- 
menting a  balanced,  sensible  program 
for  disposing  of  civilian  and  defense 
nuclear  wastes.  The  American  people 
have  long  demanded  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  such  legislation  as  a  step 
toward  removing  an  Achilles  heel  that 
has  plagued  the  commercial  nuclear 
power  program  and  solving  one  of  the 
most  difficult  environmental  problems 
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of  our  time 
fail  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
addressing  the  Proxmire  amendment 
and  opposing  that,  I  think  that 
throughout  the  proceedings,  we  have 
been  trying  desperately  to  see  that  the 
States  have  a  right  of  consultation  and 
concurrence  which  is  to  l>e  defined  in  a 
formal  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  State. 
This  agreement  has  to  include,  by  law, 
if  this  is  enacted,  such  key  elements  as 
the  sharing  of  information,  financial 
impact  assistance.  Joint  project  review, 
surveillance  and  monitoring,  detailed 
project  plans,  and  schedules  and  pro- 
cedures for  negotiating  and  resolving 
State  objections. 

I  think  there  is  one  element  In  the 
State  participation  provisions.  The  bill 
allows  the  State— I  think  this  is  so 
critical  because,  really,  we  are  down  to 
the  simple  issue  here  that  any  State 
that  does  not  want  it  will  simply 
submit  an  absolute  veto;  in  fact,  in  a 
spirit  of  deja  vu.  that  is  how  we  got 
here,  after  37  years  in  the  same  slot. 

The  Federal  Government  gave  birth 
to  this  industry.  Mr.  President,  mid- 
wifed  it.  Now  it  is  our  job  as  a  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
the  responsibility  to  do  something.  We 
take  care  of  the  legitimate  State  inter- 
ests in  this  legislation.  It  Is  a  critical 
issue,  has  been  throughout.  That  is 
how  three  bills  from  three  separate 
committees  have  dealt  with  it. 

We  allow  the  State  here  to  bring 
before  the  Coruress  any  unresolved 
objections  the  State  may  have  before 
the  Department  of  Energy  submits  a 
license  application  to  the  NRC  for  the 
construction  of  a  facility.  Under  the 
bill,  the  State  application  will  stop 
before  construction  of  the  facility  if 
one  House  of  Congress  affirmatively 
agrees  with  the  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that,  taken  to- 
gether, those  provisions  in  the  bill  al- 
ready provide  a  most  unprecedented 
degree  of  State  involvement  in  this 
process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  have  buUt  the 
States  into  the  process  most  carefully 
in  this  legislation. 
I  yield,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  but  I 
wonder  if  he  does  not  recall  the  waste 
isolation  pilot  project— WIPP.  It  also 
called  for  consultation  and  concur- 
rence; in  fact,  used  similar  language  to 
this.  Yet,  as  I  indicated  and  document- 
ed, in  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Wis- 
consin, again  and  again  the  Federal 
Government  just  moves  in,  without 
regard  for  the  States.  In  the  case  of 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  that  the  at- 
torney general  actually  had  to  sue  the 
Federal  Government,  even  though 
there  was  an  agreement  with  DOE. 


Unless  there  is  power  that  can  be  re- 
spected, both  the  record  and  experi- 
ence show,  that  the  States  simply  will 
not  be  in  the  act.  They  will  not  be  lis- 
tened to.  They  will  not  have  a  vote. 

What  is  the  Senator's  answer  to 
that? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  the  WIPP  project 
is  totally  different  from  this.  The 
WIPP  project  was  an  unlicensed,  low- 
radiation,  transuranic  waste  facility.  It 
never  used  the  term  "consultation  and 
concurrence."  The  phrase  in  the 
WIPP  legislation  was  "consultation 
and  cooperation."  It  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent situation.  Most  importantly  and 
most  significantly,  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  under  the  WIPP  project,  there 
was  no  opportunity  whatsoever  for 
congressional  concurrence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  only  difference,  the  ques- 
tion of  concurrence.  The  difficulty  for 
this  Senator  is  that  if  we  have  to  act 
in  these  cases  in  different  States,  it  is 
going  to  be  hard  for  us  as  a  body  to 
concentrate  on  umpiring  and  referee- 
ing  in  each  of  these  cases.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  We  can  do  it  on  a  big  issue  like 
this  when  we  pass  basic  legislation. 
But  when  we  come  back  to  deal  with 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  and  Minneso- 
ta and  with  other  States,  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  the  kind 
of  attention  that  we  have  here  now. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  as  I  \in- 
derstand  it.  the  WIPP  process  did  re- 
quire, as  the  Senator  said,  consulta- 
tion. It  is  required  in  this  case.  The 
difference  is  concurrence  on  the  one 
hand  and  cooperation  on  the  other.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  clear  that  the  WIPP 
process  did  not  give  the  States  the 
kind  of  role  that  they  expected  to  play 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  moving  radioactive 
waste  into  their  State. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  if  there  were  any  legislation 
that  has  ever  been  before  us  which 
better  recognizes  the  States'  right  to 
come  into  the  process,  to  come  into 
the  Congress  to  argue  their  case,  this 
Is  it:  The  States  cannot  be  allowed  to 
sit  it  out  under  the  threat  of  an  abso- 
lute veto  and  terminate  the  process. 

We  all  know  at  this  point,  surely, 
but  It  is  difficult  after  37  years,  to 
know  that  that  would  simply  lead  to 
what  Senator  Johnston  refers  to  sis  50 
"no"  votes.  Surely,  we  have  gone 
beyond  that  process  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  else  we  shall  have  37  more  years  of 
effort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  might  very  well  be  the 
case  if  there  were  not  some  kind  of 
quid  pro  quo.  That  is  what  I  am  asking 
for  here. 
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If  the  State  is  going  to  accept  radio- 
active waste,  it  should  get  something 
from  the  rest  of  the  49  States,  and 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Why 
should  it  not?  After  all,  it  is  accepting 
a  risk.  It  is  being  imposed  on  by  an 
action  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  State 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  extract 
some  kind  of  concession.  I  have  pro- 
posed, for  example,  that  it  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  fund  research  in 
this  area.  I  am  convinced  that  over  a 
period  of  years— maybe  not  10  or  15 
years,  but  this  is  a  hundreds-of-years 
project— the  States,  if  adequately 
funded,  would  be  able  to  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  solution  that  would  de- 
contaminate these  radioactive  wastes. 

That  is  the  kind  of  effort  we  should 
have,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  submit  that  the  quid  pro  quo  in 
this  situation  may  well  be  the  fact 
that  we  protect  the  general  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
United  States.  That  might  be  a  worthy 
quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  for  protection  of  the  general 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  State  that  takes  it 
on  the  chin  and  takes  the  radioactive 
waste  should  certainly  have  some  rec- 
ognition and  some  opportunity  for  re- 
imbursement of  some  kind. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  indeed  built  into  the  legislation.  It  is 
always  a  spirited  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  indicates 
that  30  percent  of  the  electrical  power 
generated  in  his  State  comes  from  nu- 
clear generating  facilities.  Certainly, 
the  protection  of  those  people  is  para- 
mount and  if  we  were  to  allow  this  sit- 
uation, that  would  not  be  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that,  obviously,  if  we  should 
get  to  a  situation  where  the  State  is  at 
fault,  then  the  State  itself  would  have 
to  cope  with  it.  Our  State  would  have 
to  do  it.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  proposal. 

I  understand  the  problem  here— all 
of  us  do— that  the  States  are  reluctant 
to  accept  nuclear  waste.  They  should 
be  reluctant.  That  reluctance  should 
be  overcome  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
give  them  the  strongest  kind  of  assur- 
ance that  what  they  are  being  asked  to 
do  Is  safe.  That  is  the  kind  of  effect 
my  amendment  would  have. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  one  other  thing  at  this  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  do  have  a 
technical  amendment  to  section  405(e) 
which  cannot  be  presented  until  there 
is  a  determination  about  the  fate  of 
the  Jackson  amendment  to  the  same 
proposal.  While  the  staff  knows  that.  I 


simply  want  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  understand  that  I  shall  have  that 
tomorrow. 

Last,  I  want  to  say  that  I  associate 
myself,  in  connection  with  the  Prox- 
mire proposal,  completely  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  again  con- 
venes on  tomorrow,  the  pending  bill  be 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

First,  I  will  propound  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry.  The  pending  business  at 
that  time  would  be  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada.  Mr.  Cannon— the  amendment 
that  has  been  discussed  here  this 
evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  manager  of  the  bill  permit  us  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment now  so  the  Senate  is  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  that,  and  I  do  not 
know  now  whether  it  will  be  on  an  up- 
or-down  vote  or  a  motion  to  table,  but 
that  wiU  be  determined  before  we  get 
to  that  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  get  an  arrangement  that  we 
could  vote  on  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin's amendment,  followed  back-to- 
back  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada's 
amendment.  It  seems  that  would  work 
weU  if  we  came  in  at  9:30  and  voted  at 
10  and  10:15. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  we  would  have  an  objec- 
tion on  this  side  to  that  arrangement. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
thank  the  assistant  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  a  resolution  which 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  to  him  foe  the  purpose 
of  presenting  his  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  . 
am  today  submitting  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  supports  "Solidarity 
Sunday,"  an  annual  event  in  which 
thousands  of  Americans  of  all  faiths 
march  in  demonstration  of  their  soli- 
darity with  the  Soviet  Union's  3  mil- 
lion oppressed  Jews.  It  is  now  11  years 
since  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  first  held  a  day 
of  rallies  and  meetings  in  New  York 
City. 

This  year's  Solidarity  march,  which 
will  be  held  May  2,  is— sadly— more  im- 
perative than  ever.  The  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  com- 
mitments it  undertook  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  even  its  own 
constitution,  has  in  the  past  year  piti- 
lessly intensified  Its  persecution  of  its 
Jewish  citizens.  The  most  obvious  indi- 
cator is  emigration.  From  an  already 
low  21,471  in  1980,  the  number  of  Jews 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  west 
plunged  to  9,447  In  1981.  And  If  the 
present  rate— under  300  a  month— per- 
sists, 1982  will  establish  a  new  nadir  In 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  precipitous  drop  recently 
prompted  Leon  Dulzin,  chairman  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  to  speak  of  "be- 
ginning the  struggle  all  over  again." 

The  denial  of  emigration,  alas,  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  problem.  Within  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  the  officially  sanc- 
tioned campaign  of  anti-Semitism  con- 
tinues unabated.  Publications  of  all 
kinds.  Including  children's  magazines, 
attribute  the  failings  of  the  Soviet 
system  to  imagined  Jewish,  Zionist 
machinations  that  have  not  been  fab- 
ricated in  such  elaborate  and  repug- 
nant detail  since  the  fall  of  the  Third 
Reich.  Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture 
classes  have  been  disrupted  and  sus- 
pended, Jewish  students  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  gain  admission 
to  universities.  Jews  expressing  any  in- 
terest in  moving  to  Israel  are  auto- 
matically fired  from  any  position  of 
responsibility  and  encounter  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  in  securing  any 
employment  at  all. 

The  Soviets  have  clearly  aggravated 
their  persecution  of  Jews,  and  Inspired 
the  Eastern  European  countries  to  do 
so  as  well.  More  Soviet  Jews  were  ar- 
rested in  1981  than  in  any  single  year 
since  the  so-called  Leningrad  trials  of 
1970-71.  And  in  an  ugly  search  for  the 
excuses  for  the  failure  of  Communist 
rule  in  Poland  in  1981,  Soviet  and 
Polish  authorities  tried  to  portray  Sol- 
idarity as  a  nest  of  Zionists,  hoping  to 
provoke  anti-Semitic  feelings.  On  De- 
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cember  15.  for  example,  Warsaw  radio 
and  television  broadcast  an  interview 
with  a  Polish  professor  who  charged 
"F>ersons  of  Jewish  origin  had  misled 
the  Polish  people  into  an  anti-national 
body."  Meanwhile  the  crude  anti-Se- 
mitic propaganda  leaflets  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored "Grunwald 
Group"  that  wus  set  up  last  year  as  a 
counterforce  to  Solidarity  have  been 
mailed  abroad  from  Gdansk— the 
birthplace  of  the  free  trade  union— in 
an  apparent  attempt  to  discredit  Soli- 
darity. I  could  go  on. 

Events  such  as  these,  and  the  wors- 
ening trend  that  is  now  clearer  than 
ever,  are  ominous.  We  dare  not  allow 
them  to  go  unnoticed,  lest  they 
become  routine.  We  care,  and  we  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do. 
We  must  continue  to  press  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  thousands  of  Jewish  pris- 
oners of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  to  offer  a  haven  for  those  who 
would  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  faith  that  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  Western  World,  and 
especially  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Senate  can  demon- 
strate their  concern  and  commitment 
by  supporting  this  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  Solidarity  Sunday.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
cosponsors  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

lAx.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Graasley.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  IJeConclnl.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Holllngs. 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Tson- 
gas.  Sir.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Murkowskl. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  381)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  In  support  of  Solidarity 
Sunday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  on  offering 
the  resolution.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  has  made  me  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York. 
Senator  MonfiHAN.  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution  declaring  the  suppori  of  the 
Senate  for  Solidarity  Sunday  which 
wUl  be  held  on  May  2,  1982. 

The  plight  of  the  estimated  3  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  worsened 
in  recent  years.  It  is  time  for  the  world 


to  speak  out  in  opposition  to  the  grow- 
ing repression  and  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lest  the  world  forget,  the  authorities 
in  Nazi  Germany  initially  undertook 
similar  measures,  restricting  the  right 
of  Jews  to  immigrate,  increasing  politi- 
cal and  economic  repression  of  the 
Jewish  community,  and  other  meas- 
ures of  persecution.  The  efforts  of 
Nazi  Germany  culminated  in  the  Holo- 
caust, whereby  an  estimated  6  million 
Jews  were  systematically  exterminat- 
ed. 

What  is  happening  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  all  too  familiar  pattern.  It 
is  time  for  the  international  communi- 
ty to  speak  out  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Soviet  authorities,  in  their  treatment 
of  Russian  Jews  and  other  minorities 
in  their  country,  are  in  violation  of 
every  international  agreement  on  the 
protection  of  human  rights,  including 
the  Helsinki  accords,  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  both 
of  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
signed  and  pledged  to  uphold. 

I  commend  Senator  Moywihan  for 
his  initiative  in  support  of  Solidarity 
Sunday.  I  hope,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  expeditious- 
ly on  this  matter,  we  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
people   of   America   are   deeply   con- 
cerned over  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  we  will  not  turn  our  backs  in  si- 
lence while  this  persecution  continues. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  381).  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Re.  381 
Whereas  on  May  2,  1982.  the  etghty-flve 
constituent   agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaffirm  their  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  par- 
ticipate with  the  conference  In  a  number  of 
activities  on  that  day  seeking  to  express 
their  solidarity  with  the  almost  three  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families  abroad  Is 
being  denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
clearly  recognize  those  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Implemented  restrictive  measures 
sharply  reducing  the  number  of  people  eligi- 
ble to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  other  recognized  religions  In 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture  classes  and  legal 
and    scientific    seminars,    by    threatening 


Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  closing  the  Jewish 
kindergarten  called  the  Gan;  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  cultural  figure.  Dr.  Viktor  Brallovsky, 
who  was  arrested  in  November  1980  and 
charged  with  slandering  the  Soviet  SUte. 
continues  to  be  unjustly  Imprisoned; 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  Illegal 
induction  into  the  armed  forces,  incarcer- 
ation in  mental  institutions,  expulsion  from 
school,  and  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  Isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  West  so  long 
as  those  of  us  who  cherish  liberty  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  beleaguered 
people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  "Soltdarity  Sunday"  will  serve  as 
an  expression  of  American  determination  to 
continue  efforts  to  secure  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  incar- 
cerated solely  because  of  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate, and  veteran  refusnilts  who  have 
awaited  exit  visas  for  up  to  thirteen  years; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  remove  all  otjstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  their  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries,  and  ensure  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  cultural  expression:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  supports  "Solidar- 
ity Sunday"  in  an  effort  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JAMES  MONROES  224TH  BIRTH- 
DAY—A TIME  TO  REMEMBER 
THE  RELEVANCE  OF  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  HEXMS.  Mr.  President.  James 
Monroe  was  bom  224  years  ago  today, 
and  it  is  ironic  that  we  now  see  a  grow- 
ing predisposition  among  so  many  to 
abandon,  or  disregard,  the  Moru-oe 
Do<;trlne.  the  product  of  the  mind  of  a 
great  and  courageous  statesman  who 
led  this  Nation  in  an  era  when  the 
United  States  understood  and  stood  by 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  unity. 

Mr,  President,  in  any  time  of  crisis 
there  is  always  the  temptation  to  com- 
promise, to  seek  an  easy  way  out  of  a 
dilemma.  There  is  that  temptation 
today  as  two  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States— Great  Britain  and  Ar- 
gentina—are in  confrontation  concern- 
ing the  TIalvlnas  (or  Falkland)  Islands 
in  our  own  hemisphere. 

Most  of  us.  Mr.  President,  can  see 
right  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  both  of 
our  allies  and  friends  involved  in  this 
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confrontation.  But  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, we  will  disregard  history  and  truth 
at  our  own  peril.  We  either  believe  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  we  do  not:  we 
either  will  uphold  it  or  we  will  not. 
But  we  had  better  understand  what  we 
are  doing— either  way. 

Mr.  President,  it  must— it  simply 
must— be  our  purpose  to  promote 
peace  between  two  nations  who  are 
our  valued  friends  and  allies.  More- 
over, it  must  be  our  purpose  to  pro- 
mote friendship  and  understanding  t>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  other  re- 
publics in  this  hemisphere  at  a  time 
when  the  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  gravely  men- 
aced by  the  forces  of  international 
communism. 

When  our  hemisphere  Is  threatened, 
as  now,  by  the  hostile  designs  of  the 
Soviet  Union— through  the  extension 
of  the  Marxist  ideology  and  practices 
of  the  Socialist  International— we 
must  not  fail  to  reaffirm  the  original 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  have  the 
hopes  and  ideals  of  our  sister  republics 
In  this  hemisphere  been  neglected.  For 
too  long  have  the  rich  and  distinctive 
cultural  heritages  of  our  neighbors  in 
Central  and  South  America  been  over- 
looked and  misunderstood.  For  too 
long  the  fundamental  unity  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  been  frustrated. 

During  the  19th  century,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  evolved  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speak- 
ing republics  of  Central  and  South 
America.  The  United  States  participat- 
ed in  a  process  to  nurture  the  broad 
and  liberal  spirit  of  Pan-Americanism. 
This  work  had  as  its  fundamental  ob- 
jective the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations  of  the  New  World. 

During  the  20th  century,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  tragically  diverted  from 
the  great  work  of  Pan-Americanism. 
Two  World  Wars,  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  Southeast  Asian  war  all  have  com- 
bined to  distract  us  from  the  construc- 
tive development  of  a  strong  independ- 
ent, and  prosperous  inter-American 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  spirit,  the 
obvious  intent,  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine must  be  reaffirmed  and  a  new 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  Pan-Ameri- 
canism must  arise.  It  is  highly  appro- 
priate to  recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Luis 
M.  Drago.  an  Argentinian  and  one  of 
the  great  authorities  on  international 
law  that  our  hemisphere  has  pro- 
duced. Commenting  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  he  once  stated  that: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  In  fact  a  formula 
for  Independence.  It  Imposes  no  dominion 
nor  superiority.  Much  less  does  it  establish 
protectorates  or  relations  of  superior  to  In- 
ferior. It  creates  no  obligations  and  no  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  nations  of  Amer- 
ica, but  simply  calls  upon  all  of  them,  with 
their  own  means  and  without  aid.  to  exclude 
from  within  their  respective  frontiers  the 


jurisdiction  of  European  powers.  Proclaimed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  peace  and  security,  the  other  republics 
of  the  continent  have,  in  their  turn,  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  it  with  an  eye  alone  to  their 
own  individual  welfare  and  tranquillity  •  •  • 
Thus  understood  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  In  the  end  Is  nothing  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  to  main- 
tain their  liberty,  assures  the  independence 
of  states  of  that  continent  in  respect  to  one 
another  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  powers 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  all  Sen- 
ators, all  Americans,  will  agree  with 
Dr.  Drago. 

That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  embodied 
the  commonsense  of  the  American 
I>eople  is  clear.  Moreover,  there  was 
earlier  expression  of  the  same  con- 
cepts in  President  Washington's  Proc- 
lamation of  Neutrality  of  1793  and  in 
his  Farewell  Address.  A  review  of  the 
inaugural  addresses  and  annual  mes- 
sages of  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
discloses  the  concepts  embodied  in  the 
Moiu-oe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  add  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  embodies  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  independence  which  our 
forefathers  brought  to  these  shores. 
Our  people  have  never  been  isolated 
from  the  designs  of  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World.  We  fought  a  series  of  wars 
in  colonial  times  to  defend  our  liber- 
ties. The  French  and  Indian  War  is  an 
example:  the  13  English  Colonies  on 
this  continent  were  flanked  by  the 
French  and  the  Spanish. 

We.  Americans,  in  the  18th  century 
believed  that  the  British  Empire, 
through  its  financial  pressures  and 
other  attempts  to  usurp  rights  and  lib- 
erties—as outlined  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence— threatened  the 
peace,  tranquility,  and  security  of  the 
13  Colonies. 

Just  as  our  founding  fathers  per- 
ceived that  the  liberties  of  those  living 
in  the  British  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica had  been  abridged  by  London,  so 
had  the  liberties  of  those  living  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  been  abridged  by 
Madrid.  Small  wonder  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  Napoleonic  wars— and 
with  the  example  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  1776— our  neighbors  to 
the  south  sought  to  throw  off  their 
chains  of  colonialism. 

When  Napoleon  put  his  brother  on 
the  Spanish  throne  in  1808,  a  series  of 
revolutions  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
followed.  By  1810,  almost  all  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  begtin  their 
struggle  for  independence  in  earnest. 
In  1815,  the  United  States  accorded 
the  struggling  Spanish  colonies  the 
status  of  belligerent  states.  James 
Moru-oe.  then  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
clared in  a  dispatch  in  December  1815. 
that  the  colonies  would  likely  gain 
their  independence  and  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
they  did  so.  Every  school  chUd  is 
aware  that  the  United  States  had  just 
successfully  waged  the  War  of  1812-14 


against  British  aggression.  Indeed.  Just 
a  few  paces  from  this  very  Chamber 
one  can  see  bullet  holes  left  in  our 
Capitol  by  the  invading  British  forces 
who  burned  the  Capitol  and  destroyed 
our  first  Library  of  Congress  which 
had  been  assembled  by  President  Jef- 
ferson. 

And  then  there  were  efforts  by 
Heru-y  Clay,  who  served  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  and  who  also  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Henry  Clay  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  the  liberties  of  our 
South  American  friends  and  their 
struggles  for  independence.  The  ef- 
forts of  Heru-y  Clay,  and  many  other 
American  friends  of  liberty,  contribut- 
ed to  President  Moru-oe 's  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  March  8,  1822, 
which  declared  that  the  time  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  republics  in  South 
America  had  come. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  strategic  situation  con- 
fronting our  great  Nation  then.  In 
Europe,  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance 
had  been  formed  between  the  Austri- 
an, Prussian,  and  Russian  Empires. 
The  alliance  was  based  upon  the  reac- 
tionary diplomatic  system  of  Metter- 
nich  and  declared  that  representative 
government  was  incompatible  with 
monarchical  interests.  The  alliance 
was  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  repre- 
sentative goverrunent  in  Europe  and  to 
prevent  its  introduction  into  countries 
where  it  was  not  yet  known. 

President  Moru"oe.  in  his  Seventh 
Annual  Message  of  December  2,  1823. 
set  down  the  principles  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. With  reference  to  the  menacing 
alliance  of  European  powers  and  their 
monarchical  system  he  stated  that: 

In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in 
matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport 
with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  Is  only  when  our 
rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that 
we  resent  Injuries  or  make  preparations  for 
our  defense.  With  the  movements  In  this 
hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more  imme- 
diately connected,  and  by  causes  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  im- 
partial observers.  The  political  system  of 
the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  In 
this  respect  from  that  of  America  .  .  .  We 
owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety. 

In  addition  to  the  political  threat 
against  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. President  Moru-oe  was  also  quite 
clear  in  his  message  that  other  acts  of 
oppression  would  also  not  be  tolerated. 
He  stated  that: 

.  ,  .  with  the  Governments  who  have  de- 
clared their  Independence  and  maintained 
it.  and  those  whose  Independence  we  have, 
on  great  consideration  and  on  Just  princi- 
ples acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
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InterDosltlon  for  the  purpose  of  oppreaslng     them  an  InHmate  Interest  In  whatever  may  of  struggling  slnglehanded  with  the  power 

U^«r^r  wntrolllng  theU^estlny    by  any     affect  the  destiny  of  that  part  of  the  Amerl-  of  Spain,  but  It  has  constituted  Itself  guardl- 

Rirop*^  ^wCTU^any  other  light  as  the     can  continent.  It  Is  our  duty  to  turn  our  at-  an  of  the  field  of  battle  In  order  that  no  for- 

marifMiation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition     tentlon  to  this  important  subject,  and  to  eign  power  may  Interfere  to  give  aid  to  our 

to  the  United  SUtes                                              take  such  steps  not  Incompatible  with  the  rival. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  point  out  "«"J^  'S:^'*'J"?he'*"(^*l^l!''re°ide*JI  ,  Mr^President.  this  statement  of  Sr. 
that  the  czar  of  Russia  In  1821  Issued  l^"^,  ^**'*|ou  win  makTfT  your ^CS  ^  »^  ''^'^^U'"ZT^J'i^V^. 
a  ukase  In  which  he  claimed  the  Pacif-  Whenever  it  may  be  proper,  to  diffuse  the  ffPf^^'tV"."  ^°\  '^  .  ll  V  ^  h 
ic  coast  down  to  the  51st  degree.  He  impression  that  the  United  SUtes  cherish  United  SUtes  played  in  the  independ- 
also  declared  that  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  slncerest  good  will  towards  the  people  of  ence  of  Argentina.  It  is  Indeed  fitting 
the  North  Pacific  were  closed  seas  and  South  America  as  neighbors,  as  belonging  to  that  all  citizens  of  our  great  Nation 
ciiK.i<wt  tn  hi«  PYrliiolve  iurisdictlon  the  same  portion  of  the  globe,  and  as  having  bear  in  mind  in  this  time  of  crisis 
li^eiwent  MonrcS^  nSi^g  thi^rien^^  »  ""'""^  '"^"«^  ^"  cultivating  friendly  ^^en  the  Argentine  nation  is  threat- 
s' iJtSnWdTl^e  example  to  dev^-  intercourse;  that  this  disposition  wl  1  exist  ^„^  ^^^  own  historic  role  in  promot- 
ing action,  usea  ine  example  to  aevei  whatever  may  be  their  Internal  system  on  ,  .  ,ih«.rtiP«!  and  inrietv^ndenre  of 
op  another  principle  in  his  message.  European  relations,  with  respect  to  which  "8  ^f,.H  A^lri.t^  r^lnn-i? 
HesUtedthat:                                                 no  interference  of  any  sort  is  pretended;  and  the  South  American  nat^ns. 

the  American  contlnenta.  by  the  free  that  in  the  event  of  a  political  separation  Mr.  President,  the  crisis  over  the 
and  Independent  condition  which  they  have  from  the  parent  country  and  of  the  esUb-  MaMnas  Islands  offers  the  occasion 
assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  lishment  of  an  Independent  system  of  na-  for  all  republics  of  this  hemisphere  to 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colo-  tional  government,  it  will  coincide  with  the  reaffirm  a  commitment  to  the  great 
nization  by  any  European  power.  sentiments  and  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  ^,ork  of  Pan  Americanism.  I  have  out- 
Mr.  President,  the  wisdom  and  jus-  to  promote  the  most  friendly  relations  and  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  principles  of  the 
tice  Of  President  Monroes  Doctrine  '^:,^lT^Jl^^^^r.':'L^^^^'^T.  Monroe  Doctrine  whose  tnie  spirit  is 
are  self-evident.  It  is  highly  appropn-  common  interest  and  as  lying  under  a  to  promote  the  security  and  prosperity 
ate  to  quote  a  sUtement  by  Dr.  Victor-  common  obligation  to  maintain  that  system  of  the  nations  of  the  New  World  in  a 
iano  de  la  Plaza,  at  the  Fourth  Pan  of  peace,  justice,  and  good  will  which  is  the  climate  of  cordial  good  will,  respectful 
American  Conference.  Dr.  de  la  Plaza  only  source  of  happiness  for  nations.  of  the  sovereign  independence  of  the 
was  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mr_  President,  who  will  challenge  American  Republics  and  which  oper- 
Argentlna  and  he  praised  the  Monroe  the  wisdom  and  moral  purpose  of  ates  on  the  principles  of  equality  and 
Doctrine  in  the  following  words:                these    instructions    to    Mr.    Poinsett?  justice. 

This  condition  of  precarious  autonomy    Who  will  deny  the  clear  sighted  atten-  It  would  be  appropriate  to  embody 

and   liberty   of   action,   and   the  constant    jjon  to  strategic  imperatives  based  on  in  such  an  undertaking  what  has  come 

danger  of  being  subjugated  or  suffering  the     geographical    fact?    Mr.    President,    I  to  be  known  as  the  Drago  Doctrine, 

mutilation  of  their  territory,  would  have    ^^^^^^  ^^at  the  ideals  and  principles  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago.  whose  praise  of  the 

f^2'!^!^a!^°f^mr^  Jr^ti^'^of  "i^T    embodied  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Monroe  Doctrine  I  quoted  earlier,  was 

dent^n^                                                     such  instructions  that  Mr.  Poinsett  re-  an      eminent      Argentine      diplomat. 

A*,    i>,«=iH«r.t    at   .   Hn«»  wh..n  «n    ceivcd  form  the  basis  of  what  we  in  author,  and  jurist  who  lived  between 

.r^  V  n7?nll^iVinLt  fo^P.  Threat^    our  day  may  call  a  •Geopolitics  of  Lib-  1859  and  1921.  Dr.  Drago  served  as  the 

array  of  mtemat  onal  forces  threaten             ..  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argenti- 

L°.  "^^^'^tH  «f./!  =tI?1i^.!M?A  Fn"  h2        Argentine  independence  was  formal-  na  in  1902  and  in  this  capacity  sent  a 

S     f^oSl.  T  fc  hLhTan^rnnr  ate    Iv  <^^^"^  »"  J"»y  9-  ^^^^  ^^en  depu-  letter  to  the  U.S.  State  Department  on 

Thf?  iL^nn«.lr  o,^r^oiP  Tn^^L^reHne    t^es  from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  December  29.   1902.  Dr.  Drago  regis- 

»H    ..^o^f^l//"/th^  ts^ntKl^^^    in  assembly  at  the  town  of  Tucuman.  tered  his  protest  over  the  blockade  by 

^l  ^f^-^^ni  .nH    Ar/.5^nL  i^oa^"     ^  ^is  annual  message  to  Congress  in  Great  Britain.  Italy,  and  Germany  of 

can  republics  and  Argentma  in  par-     ^^^^  President  Monroe  fuUy  endorsed  Venezuela  which  was  being  used  as  a 

On*Mav20  1810  a  irreat  assembly  of    ^^^  Argentine  struggle  for  independ-  means  to  forcibly  collect  public  debts 

r^«?nl-  ^n    «rr„«    mpf  in  ^P    nnhi^r    encc.  He  declared:  owed  by  Venezuela.  Dr.  Drago  offered 

SS£e  of  bS^  Aires  to  derSand  the       Th«  steadiness,  consistency,  and  success  a  logical  corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 

f'^t^foH^^  ^f^ J^^^^r^of  J!).t^l  n.f     *ith  which  they  have  pursued  their  objects,  trine  which  declared  that  the  public 

resignation  of  the  colonial  viceroy  of    ^  evidenced  more  particularly  by  the  undls-  debt  of  an  American  Republic  cannot 

T^^.?;       ,?  "^'fnatlon  was  oDtamea     j^^bed  sovereignty  which  Buenos  Aires  has  be  forcibly  collected  by  invasion  or  by 

Additionally   this  assembly  demanded    ^   long  enjoyed,   evidently   gave   them   a  occupation  of  territory  of  an  American 

the  convocation  of  an  open  legislative     strong  claim  to  the  favorable  consideration  _-.,/^n  hv  Tr„rnr«>an  nr.a;pr« 

body  (cabUdo  abierto)  This  body  con-    of  nations.  ^^^^^  time  thaTre  ^^^ifSn  our  com- 

yened  and  then  esUblished  a  Koyenv        m  1822.  President  Monroe  accorded  n^jt^ent  to  Pan-Americanism  and  that 

Ingconrnutteeountagjibernatlva  o   9    recognition  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Mr.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^jth  our  friends  in 

men  on  May  25.  1810.  In  June  of  1810     Caesar  Rodney,  former  Commissioner  ^entr^  and  South  America  to  elabo- 
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President   James    Madison    appointed    to   the   South   American   States,   was 


rate    a    geopolitics   of   liberty   which 


Mr^  Joel  PolTisett  as  agent  for  seamen    then  accredited  as  minister  to  Buenos    ^^^^i^  t^^me  the  principled  founda- 


tlon  for  the  construction  of  a  just, 
prosperous,  and  secure  Inter-Amerlcan 


and  commerce  to  represent  the  United  Aires. 

SUtes  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  diplomatic  Mr.  President,  it  Is  highly  interest- 
Instructions  given  to  Mr.  Poinsett  give  ing  and  worthwhile  to  recall  a  most  ^'^!^' 
a  clear  and  forceful  sUtement  of  our  cordial   sUtement   made   by   Sr.   Las  ^^^^"^ 

policy  which  was  based  on  support  of  Haras,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Aires,                           ^ 

the  republican  form  of  government  as  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  DEATH       OP       MASSACHUSETTS 

well     as     geographically     conditioned  Provinces  of  La  PlaU  on  December  16,  LEGISLATOR        TIMOTHY        M. 

strategic  policy.  The  instructions  con-  i824.  almost  1  year  to  the  day  after  ROURKE 

tain  concepts  which  were  to  be  em-  President    Monroes    declaration.    Sr.  ^     TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 

?fv^ri?afil*-^pTr!^r,?rHi^L'r^  Las  Haras  Stated:  ^^^^  ^f  Lowell.  Mass.,  a  week  ago 

13  years  later.  The  instructions  were.  we  are  under  a  large  obligation  to  the  Tuesday  buried  their  State  representa- 

As  a  crisis   is  approaching  which  must  United  SUtes  of  North  America^  That  re-  ^j        ^            Rourke.   Timmy  was  29 

produce  great  changes  in  the  situation  of  public  which  since  Its  formation  has  presid-  '        -      '            .   .       .      .    /       cmoii 

Spanish    America,   and   may    dissolve   alto-  ed  over  the  civUlzatlon  of  the  New  World,  'r^  °     ^  '                             .  two   smaii 

gether  its  colonial  relations  to  Europe:  and  has  solemnly  recognized  our  independence.  Children.    He    was    an    extraordinary 

as  the  geographical  position  of  the  United  At  the  same  time  it  has  made  an  appeal  to  young  man  from  a  very  prominent  po- 

SUtes  and  other  obvious  considerations  give  our  national  honor  by  supposing  us  capable  litical  family.  At  the  funeral.  Repre- 


senUtive  Edward  Lelacheur,  also  of 
Lowell,  read  a  memorable  and  very 
moving  eulogy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eulogy  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

E^xnxxiY  Delivered  by  Rep.  Edward  A.  Lela- 
cheur AT  THE  POTJERAL  MaSS  OF  REP.  TIMO- 
THY M.  RoURKE 

I  stand  here  before  you  this  morning  with 
wet  palms,  a  dry  throat,  and  deep  feelings  In 
my  heart  to  try  In  some  way  to  express  to 
you  the  feelings  that  I  am  sure  we  all  share 
at  this  most  difficult  time.  Feelings  for  our 
young  friend  who  we  all  have  come  to  know 
and  love  for  such  a  long  but  yet  such  a  short 
time.  This  is  a  very  difficult  task  so  I  ask 
you  to  bear  with  me. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  the  tragic  event 
that  has  taken  Tim  from  us.  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  why  God  has  taken  this  young 
man  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  I  do  not  have 
any  answers  for  that  question,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  good  Lord  must  have  better  plans 
for  Tim  and  that  he  will  give  us  strength  to 
help  us  through  this  most  difficult  time. 

The  thousands  of  people  who  for  the  past 
two  days  have  come  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Sue  and  the  Rourke  family  show  the  love 
that  we  all  share  for  Tim.  We  have  all  lost  a 
friend  but  somehow  that  simple  sUtement 
of  our  loss  falls  to  really  say  enough  for  our 
friend  Tim  who  was  much  more  than  just  a 
friend. 

To  some  he  was  an  advisor  who  was 
always  willing  to  listen  to  a  problem,  trying 
to  suggest  a  solution  and  somehow  ease  that 
burden.  To  others  he  was  a  leader  willing  to 
fight  for  any  cause  as  long  as  he  thought  it 
was  right  and  Just.  To  his  fellow  Legislators. 
Tim  Rourke,  was  both  serious  and  hard 
working,  purposeful,  and  effective.  "He  was 
a  Legislator,  not  Just  a  RepresenUtlve". 

He  loved  Lowell  and  its  people  and  the 
facts  Indicate  to  all  that  he  represented  it 
well. 

To  some  he  was  a  companion,  fun  to  be 
with,  to  joke  with.  Just  as  willing  to  laugh 
when  the  Joke  was  on  him  or  if  he  was  play- 
ing a  Joke  on  someone  else. 

To  his  sisters  and  brothers  he  was  as  one. 
Just  as  concerned  about  their  well  being  as 
his  own. 

To  his  mother  and  father,  RIU  and  Ray, 
he  was  the  light  of  their  life.  Their  baby 
who  had  become  so  much  a  man— a  man 
that  any  mother  and  father  would  be  proud 
to  have  as  a  son. 

To  his  children.  Brent  and  Colleen,  he  was 
a  father— a  role  In  which  those  who  know 
Tim  will  realize  he  enjoyed  above  all  others 
for  Tim  took  great  pride  and  much  Joy  In 
his  role  as  a  father. 

To  his  beloved  wife  Sue.  a  loving  father 
and  husband,  one  whose  constant  thoughts 
and  dreams  of  things  to  come,  loved  her 
first  and  foremost. 

Yes.  we  have  all  lost  a  friend  and  while 
that  simple  sUtement  does  not  say  it  all  we 
can  take  comfort  In  knowing  how  lucky  we 
all  have  been  to  have  been  touched  In  some 
way  by  Tim  Rourke. 

And  so  Tim,  at  this  time  we  won't  say 
good-by  we  will  Just  say  so  long— knowing 
that  as  sure  as  we  sit  here  today  Tim  is  In 
heaven  praying  for  us  and— that  we  will 
meet  again. 


REVISION  OP  SECTION  504  REG- 
ULATIONS FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  proposed  revi- 
sion to  section  504  regulations  which 
govern  the  rights  of  handicapped 
people. 

These  regtilations  are  being  reviewed 
by  the  Justice  Department,  under  an 
Executive  order,  to  encourage  a  co- 
ordinated effort  in  the  administration 
of  handicapped  regulations.  The  Vice 
President's  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief  has  also  been  involved  in  the 
review  because  concern  over  the  costs 
of  these  regulations. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  providing 
expanded  opportunities  for  our  handi- 
capped citizens  and  full  protection  of 
their  equal  rights.  I  believe  that  pro- 
grams such  as  education  for  the  handi- 
capped and  vocational  rehabilitation 
assistance  have  clearly  helped  handi- 
capped persons  in  becoming  more  pro- 
ductive members  of  society,  while  re- 
ducing the  costs  and  dependency  on 
other  Federal  programs. 

I  recently  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan,  along  with  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues,  expressing  strong 
opposition  to  any  cuts  in  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
The  letter  emphasized  that  the  cost  of 
institutionalized  care  for  individuals 
has  skyrocketed,  totaling  from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $4  million  per  person  over  a 
lifetime  of  care.  Education  Is  clearly  a 
key  to  reducing  the  need  for  institu- 
tionalized care  for  our  handicapped 
citizens. 

This  Issue,  however.  Is  much  broader 
than  economics.  The  fundamental 
issue  is  the  protection  of  basic  human 
rights  for  our  handicapped  communi- 
ty, rights  many  Americans  take  for 
granted  every  day.  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended that  the  RehabiliUtlon  Act  of 
1973  be  a  landmark  in  defining  the 
rights  of  handicapped  persons.  Fear- 
ing that  the  1973  act  had  limited  the 
application  of  section  504  because  it 
related  to  employability  of  the  handi- 
capped. Congress  passed  amendments 
in  1974  to  clarify  the  coverage  of  the 
intent  of  this  section.  To  explain  the 
breadth  of  coverage  mandated  by  the 
Congress,  I  have  only  to  cite  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  1974  amend- 
ments. 

Section  504  was  enacted  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  all  handicapped  individ- 
uals regardless  of  their  need  for  or  abUity  to 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabUIUtion  serv- 
ices, in  relation  to  Federal  assistance  in  em- 
ployment, education  health  services,  or  any 
other  federally  aided  programs.  Examples 
of  handicapped  individuals  who  suffer  dis- 
crimination in  the  receipt  of  federally  assist- 
ed services  but  who  may  have  been  uninten- 
tionally excluded  from  the  protection  ot  sec- 
tion 504  by  the  references  to  enhanced  em- 
ployability in  section  7(b)  are  as  follows: 
physically  or  menUlly  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  may  be  denied  admission  to  feder- 


ally supported  school  systems  on  the  basis 
of  their  handicap;  handicapped  persons  who 
may  be  denied  admission  to  federally  assist- 
ed nursing  homes  on  the  basis  of  their 
handicap;  those  persons  whose  handicap  is 
so  severe  that  employment  is  not  feasible 
but  who  may  be  denied  the  benefits  of  a 
wide  range  of  Federal  programs;  and  those 
persons  whose  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
complete  but  who  may  nevertheless  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  cerUin  federally  as- 
sisted activities. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Maine 
represenUtives  of  the  Association  for 
Handicapped  Persons,  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  degree  of  cooperation 
between  communities,  school  districts, 
and  the  association  in  attempting  to 
comply  with  the  statutory  guidelines 
for  the  handicapped.  This  cooperation 
has  resulted  in  building  accessibility  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  this  group  of 
Maine  citizens. 

During  my  public  career,  I  have  been 
continually  frustrated  by  the  failure 
of  the  executive  branch  to  carry  out 
congre-ssional  intent.  While  I  feel  it 
would  be  premature  to  comment  on 
the  deUils  of  the  regulations  imtil  the 
draft  is  formally  published.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  1973  act  not  be  under- 
mined. 


SAMUEL  J.  LEFRAK  HONORED 
AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all 
Marylanders.  but  particularly  those  of 
us  who  are  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  are  proud  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  at  this  land  grant 
institution  under  the  leadership  of  its 
board  of  regents  and  its  president, 
John  S.  Toll. 

On  April  30,  an  event  will  take  place 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  that 
adds  great  luster  to  Its  name.  On  that 
day.  In  recognition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  its  distinguished  grad- 
uates, the  university  will  name  its 
social  sciences  building  in  honor  of 
Samuel  J.  Lefrak. 

Mr.  Lefrak  is  supporting  the  viUl 
work  of  the  university's  Institute  of 
Urban  Studies  that  is  housed  in  the 
building  that  will  be  named  for  him. 
In  addition  to  providing  endowment 
support  for  the  work  of  this  important 
program,  Mr.  Lefrak  has  also  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  the 
Wilson  H.  Elkins  professorship  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

The  Wilson  H.  Elkins  professorship 
is  the  first  university-wide  permanent- 
ly endowed  faculty  chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  It  honors  a  leader 
who  served  the  University  of  Mary- 
land from  1954  to  1978,  one  of  the 
longest  tenures  of  any  chief  executive 
of  a  major  State  university. 

The  Elkins  professorship  continues 
the  quest  for  quality  that  character- 
ized the  Elkins'  years— an  imremittlng 
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re- 


drlve  for  excellence  In  teaching 
search,  and  public  service. 

More  specifically,  it  represents  visi- 
ble evidence  of  the  University's  stead- 
fast commitment  to  faculty  excellence 
as  the  true  hallmark  of  all  great  insti- 
tutions. As  Dr.  Elkins  said: 

There  la  nothing  more  precious  than  a 
gifted  mind.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
rise  above  the  commonplace  when  they 
make  it  possible  for  the  truly  great  thinkers 
of  our  time  to  nurture  the  creative  spirit  of 
our  youth.  This  is  the  educational  process  at 
its  finest. 

The  first  Enitins  professor,  named 
last  month,  is  French  geographer  Jean 
Gottmann  of  Oxford  University,  a 
widely  published  author  and  adviser  to 
governments.  Dr.  Gottmann  is  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  experts  in  urban 
studies  and  planning.  He  was  chosen 
to  set  the  standard  for  future  appoint- 
ments of  outstanding  Individuals  who 
will  come  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land as  holders  of  the  Elkins  profes- 
sorship. 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  who  made  the 
largest  gift  to  the  Elkins  professor- 
ship, is  no  newcomer  to  philanthropy. 
His  contributions  to  numerous  civic 
enterprises  have  earned  him  wide 
public  recognition.  Honors  he  has  re- 
ceived Include  the  B'nai  B'rith  Award 
for  Distinguished  Achievement,  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Peace  Award,  the 
Outstanding  Citizenship  Award  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  VFW's  Man 
of  the  Year  Award,  and  the  Builder  of 
Excellence  Award  from  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Lefrak  has  given  generously  of 
his  time  and  resources  to  provide 
scholarships,  to  endow  the  arts,  to  pre- 
serve historical  buildings,  to  improve 
housing,  to  raise  funds  for  charities,  to 
serve  on  boards,  and  to  found  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
He  has  also  served  in  many  civic  posi- 
tions, including  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  for  Manhattan,  and  he 
has  worked  for  many  international 
causes,  including  the  Conunittee  on 
World  Housing  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  1940  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration,  Mr.  Lefrak  has 
maintained  a  keen  interest  in  Mary- 
land, evidenced  not  only  by  his  gener- 
ous support  to  the  university  but  by 
his  organizing  the  New  York  Alumni 
Club,  finding  jobs  for  students,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  The  university  has 
presented  him  with  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award.  The  University's  M 
Club  Foundation  has  made  him  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  By  dedicating  the 
social  sciences  building  to  Samuel  J. 
Lefrak,  the  University  of  Maryland 
honors  a  man  committed  to  education, 
to  enterprise,  and  to  a  better  life  for 
urban  dw-liers. 

The  fir?  t  Lefrak  lecture  will  be  given 
this  Friday  by  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Samuel  Pierce. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2373.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  'White 
Sands  Space  Harbor". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  patrlatlon  of  the  Canlulian 
Constitution. 


April  28,  1982 


Progress   is   Slow";   to   the   Committee 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


on 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3326.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  Animal  Welfare  Enforce- 
ment Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3327.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  Costs  of  Pro- 
ducing Selected  Crops  In  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3328.  A  communication  from  the  clerk 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  court's  Judg- 
ment order  in  the  matter  of  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Mon- 
tana, et  al.  V.  The  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3329.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
its  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  progress 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-3330.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  final  study  on  the 
proposed  Domlnguez-Escalante  National 
Trail;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-3331.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3332.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify 
the  status  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  police 
force  which  serves  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3333.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1981 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3334.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "FDA's  Approach  to  Reviewing  Over- 
the-Counter     Drugs    Is     Reasonable,     But 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  compressed  employee  work  schedules 
(Rept.  No.  97-365). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  1543.  A  bill  to  confirm  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  by  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.  and  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
to  A.  C.  Taber  and  his  wife.  Mary  Taber 
(Rept.  No.  97-366). 

H.R.  2863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  portion  of  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest  known  as  Blythe 
Arena  (Rept.  No.  97-367). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  Federal  lands  adjacent  to 
Kale  Shore  Drive.  Lake  Lowell.  Boise  proj- 
ect. Idaho  (Rept.  No.  97-368). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  835.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L. 
Crow  (Rept.  No.  97-369). 

S.  1501.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Educational 
Mining  Act  of  1982"  (Rept.  No.  97-370). 

H.R.  2475.  A  bill  to  withdraw  cerUln  lands 
in  Mono  County,  Calif.,  from  settlement, 
sale,  location,  or  entry  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  watershed  supplying  water  to 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  to  rescind  such 
withdrawal  for  certain  other  lands  in  Mono 
County.  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  97-371). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

William  S.  Price,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Peter  Otto  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during 
his  tenure  of  service  as  U.S.  Negotiator  on 
textile  matters. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee  Peter  O.  Murphy. 

Post  Ambassador.  Chief  Negotiator  for 
textile  matter. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self,  None. 

2.  Spouse,  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  N/A. 

4.  Parents  names.  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names.  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  None. 
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7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  None. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Herbert  E.  Elllngwood,  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing March  1,  1986. 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

James  W.  Fuller,  of  California,  to  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31,  1983. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.   B4r. 
WncKKR.    Mr.    Ntnrw,    Mr.    Badcus, 
Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Glenm,  Mr.  Hataka- 
WA,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Rieglx): 
S.  2446.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend   the   Small    Business   Act   and   the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958."  to 
provide   assistance   to  small   business  con- 
cerns In  acquiring  procurement  information 
and  contracts  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  reduce  the  "alternative  rate" 
on  capital  gains  for  corporations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Pinance. 

By   Mr.   CANNON   (for  himself,   Mr. 
GoLOWATKR.  Mr.  Heixin,  Mr.  Hol- 
LINGS.  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  2448.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  regulate 
the  launch  of  space  objects  by  nongovern- 
mental entities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Include  voucher  or  scrip 
payments  to  general  recipients  in  qualified 
general  assistance  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stkvkns,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2450.  A  bUl  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and 
1985  to  Improve  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  our  Nation's  fisheries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  2451.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lkaht.  Mr.  Bidem,  Mr.  Hdddlx- 
STOit,  and  Mr.  Moynihaw): 
S.  2452.  A  bill  to  provide  for  standards  for 
the  application  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  exemption  for  classified  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.   2453.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sassek  and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  2454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish  procedures 
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for  setting  targets  and  ceilings  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  for  tax  expendi- 
tures, and  for  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
under  federal  credit  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4,  1977  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  one  committee  reiwrts,  the 
other  committee  has  thirty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 
MKNici.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  DtnixN- 
berger,  Mr.  BIatsunaga,  Mr.  Brad- 
let,  Mr.  CHAfEE.  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr. 
Baucds,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  2455.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
D'Amato.      Mr.      BoscHwrrz,      Mr. 
Chatee,   Mr.   RiEGLE,   Mr.   Weicker, 
Mr.   Metzenbaum,   Mr.   Stmxs,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Baucus,  lit. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro,  Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWA,    Mr.   TSONGAS,   Mr.   Jepsen, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dttrzn- 
BERCER,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  Res.  381.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday";  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  Con.  Res.  87.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  certain  actions 
with  respect  to  East  Timor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  WncKER,  Mr.  NtmN,  Mr. 

Baucus,   Mr.   Dixon,   Mr. 

Glenn,  Mr.  Hatakawa,  Mr. 

Packwood,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  and  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  SmaU  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,"  to  provide  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  in  acquiring 
procurement  information  and  con- 
tracts from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2447.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  reduce  the  "alterna- 
tive rate"  on  capital  gains  for  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CAPITAL  gains  POR  CORPORATIONS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
corporation  with  a  long-term  capital 
gain  has  a  choice  under  present  law:  It 


may  pay  taxes  on  the  capital  gain  at 
the  ordinary  income  tax  rates.  Corpo- 
rate income  tax  rates  run  from  17  to 
46  percent.  Or  it  may  pay  taxes  at  an 
"alternative  rate"  of  28  percent.  The 
biU  I  am  introducing  today  would 
reduce  the  alternative  rate  to  20  per- 
cent. 

I  proposed  this  last  summer  in  the 
France  Committee,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act. 
The  assistant  treasury  secretary  for 
tax  policy,  Mr.  Chapoton.  said  the 
amendment  cost  too  much:  about  $700 
milUon  a  year  by  1984.  Mr.  Chapoton 
also  said: 

I  would  point  out  that  unlike  capital  gains 
In  Individuals  which  affect  a  lot  of  taxpay- 
ers ..  .  capital  gains  In  the  corporate  sector 
...  are  concentrated  in  the  timber  and 
paper  Industries  and  to  some  extent  in  ven- 
ture capital  operations. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Dole,  said  the  amendment 
"may  have  great  merit,  but  not  at  this 
time." 

Mr.  Chapoton  added  the  thought 
that  the  capital  gains  rate  for  corpora- 
tions was  an  appropriate  subject  when 
the  committee  takes  up  "the  corporate 
tax  rate  if  indeed  we  deal  with  that,  as 
we  probably  wiU." 

The  committee  voted.  The  amend- 
ment faUed.  The  vote  was  4  to  11. 1  am 
asking  that  the  matter  be  considered 
again. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  alter- 
native rate  should  be  20  percent.  First, 
simple  economics.  Cutting  capital 
gains  taxes  increases  investment.  We 
saw  this  in  1978,  when  Congress  cut 
the  top  capital  gains  rate  for  individ- 
uals from  49  to  28  percent,  and  the  al- 
ternative rate  for  corporations  from  30 
to  28  percent.  Stanley  Pratt,  editor  of 
Venture  Capital  Journal,  the  recog- 
nized source  for  statistics  on  the  ven- 
ture capital  industry,  has  produced  a 
table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Dollars  in  billjon] 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  that  investment  in  small, 
venture  capital  firms  climbed  dramati- 
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cally.  beginning  In  1978.  This  is  how 
we  will  get  new  technology.  As  Peter 
Drucker  noted  in  The  Age  of  Disconti- 
nuity. "Folk  wisdom  has  long  held 
that  new  technology  does  not  come 
out  of  the  old.  and  especially  big  com- 
pany. Although  there  is  no  Inherent 
reason  why  this  should  be  true,  there 
have  so  far  been  few  exceptions 

Pratt  estimates  that  venture  capital 
firms  have  a  pool  of  about  S5.8  billion 
to  Invest.  About  $3.2  billion  of  that 
amount  was  being  invested  by  corpora- 
tions at  the  end  of  last  year.  This 
speaks  to  the  importance  of  cutting 
capital  gains  taxes  for  corporations. 

The  second  reason  for  bringing  down 
the  corporate  rate  is  fairness.  It  is  not 
fair  to  tax  venture  capital  companies 
organized  as  partnerships  at  one  rate 
on  their  capital  gains,  while  taxing 
venture  capital  corporations  at  a 
higher  rate.  Why  discriminate?  What 
purpose  Is  served?  The  tax  laws  ought 
not  to  favor  one  form  of  ownership 
over  another. 

The  individual  and  corporate  rates 
for  capital  gains  have  been  roughly 
the  same  since  the  1940's.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
another  table  showing  the  rates  since 
1942  appear  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MAXIMUM  TAX  RATES  FOK  CAPITAL  GAINS,  1942  TO 
PRESENT 


(a)  RxDDcnoii  in  Capftal  OAnts  Tax  Rate 
FOR  CoRPORATioifS.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  alternative  t^  (or 
corporations)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "28 
percent"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "20 
percent". 

(b)  CoirroRiiiiiG  AMKKDifnfTS.— 

(1)  SicnoN  170.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
nO<e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  contributions  of  ordi- 
nary income  and  capital  gain  property)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■(28/46,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(20/46,  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion)". 

(2)  Sicnoif  593.— Subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion S93(b)(2)  of  such  code  (relating  to  addi- 
tions to  reserves  for  bad  debts)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "18/46"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10/46". 

(3)  SccnoN  8S2.— Clause  (ill)  of  section 
852(bK3KD)  of  such  code  (relating  to  the 
treatment  by  shareholders  of  undistributed 
capital  gains)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "72 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80 
percent". 

(c)  EliTicnv«  Datks.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  and  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1982.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(bKl)  shall  apply  to  contributions  made 
after  December  31,  1982.* 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally, it  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Cha- 
poton  was  not  right  about  corporate 
capital  gains  being  Just  another  tax 
break  for  the  timber  interests.  In  1979. 
corporations  reported  roughly  120  bil- 
lion in  net  long-term  capital  gains. 
About  $2.3  billion  were  reported  by 
lumber  and  wood  products  companies. 
Another  $1.8  billion  were  reported  by 
paper  and  allied  products  companies. 
My  source  is  the  statistics  of  Income 
series  published  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  This  is  hardly  a  case  of 
"concentration"  of  capital  gains  in  the 
timber  and  paper  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2447 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Ooldwater,    Mr.    Heflin. 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Bent- 

sem): 
S.  2448.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  regu- 
late the  launch  of  space  objects  by 
nongovernmental  entities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

PltrVAR  SATKLLm  LAtmCRING  AnTHORIZATION 
ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize and  regulate  the  launching  of 
satellites  by  the  private  sector.  Histori- 
cally, only  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  provid- 
ed such  launch  services  in  the  United 
States.  As  we  look  to  the  future  this 
may  well  change. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  a  small  satellite  called 
Sputnik  that  was  to  transform  the 
world.  The  United  States  responded  to 
this  challenge,  and  we  became  the 
world's  leader  in  space.  We  can  credit 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
NASA  for  the  attainment  of  this  pre- 
eminence. 

Since  1957  niunerous  countries  have 
developed  their  own  space  programs. 
The  world  has  benefited  from  the 
peaceful  uses  of  space  and  from  the 
utilization  of  space  for  scientific  and 
commercial  purposes.  The  benefits  will 
only  increase  as  we  proceed  into  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  in  space.  As 
the  United  States  does  so.  however,  we 
should  recognize  that  we  will  face  in- 
creased competition,  particularly  for 
conamercial  purposes. 

Our  ability  to  capture  future  bene- 
fits  and   maintain   preeminence   will 


depend  on  technological  capabilities 
and  new  ways  of  doing  business.  Two 
examples  will  illustrate  this  point— op- 
eration of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  de- 
velopment of  private  launch  services. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  achieve  oper- 
ational status  later  this  year  at  the 
time  of  its  fifth  flight.  It  provides  an 
essential  and  unique  capability  in 
space.  But,  as  far  as  just  launching 
commercial  payloads  into  space,  it 
faces  competition,  particularly  from 
the  French.  This  competition  must  be 
considered  by  NASA  in  all  aspects  of 
Shuttle  operations.  Likewise,  we  must 
consider  who  should  eventually  oper- 
ate the  Shuttle;  NASA  is  an  R.  &  D.. 
not  an  operational  agency.  No  matter 
how  these  questions  are  resolved,  it  is 
clear  that  we  will  be  doing  things  dif- 
ferently than  before  when  NASA  had 
a  monopoly  in  launch  services. 

Last  year  a  group  in  individuals  initi- 
ated an  effort  to  develop  a  private 
launch  capability.  While  their  first 
effort  met  with  failure.  I  understand 
they  will  try  again.  This  or  any  other 
private  launch  service  that  someone 
may  want  to  initiate  would  not  neces- 
sarily compete  directly  with  the  Shut- 
tle. Any  new  services  likely  would 
cater  to  the  user  who  has  a  small  pay- 
load  and  would  not  need  the  large 
boost  capability  the  Shuttle  provides. 
If  successful,  these  services  would 
mark  a  new  way  of  conducting  busi- 
ness in  the  space  area. 

I  congratulate  those  in  the  United 
States  who  identify  a  potential  new 
market  and  are  willing  to  take  the 
risks  to  capture  the  benefits.  This  en- 
trepreneurshlp  and  Innovativeness  has 
been  the  foundation  of  our  economic 
strength  and  will  be  vital  for  future 
growth  and  prosperity.  I  look  forwatrd 
to  new  efforts  in  spcM;e  commercializa- 
tion. 

In  the  spirit  of  encouraging  Innova- 
tion and  economic  activity  and  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est. I  am  Introducing  S.  2448,  the  Pri- 
vate Satellite  Launching  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1982.  I  believe  there  is  no 
clear  regulatory  framework  that  would 
guide  Individuals  who  wish  to  develop 
private  launch  services.  A  procedure  is 
needed  to  handle  the  public  safety, 
Inlemational.  liability,  and  other  im- 
plications inherent  in  such  a  private 
operation. 

This  bill  would  establish  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  as  the  lesul 
agency  and  authorize  them  to  issue  li- 
censes for  any  private  launch  of  space 
objects.  The  FAA  would  receive  tech- 
nical assistance  from  NASA  with 
regard  to  safety.  The  State  Depart- 
ment would  provide  guidance  with 
regard  to  international  obligations, 
the  Defense  Department  with  regard 
to  any  national  security  consequences, 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  regard  to  communi- 
cations activities. 
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I  am  introducing  this  bill  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  discussion.  It  is  a  simple  bill 
that  clarifies  Federal  responsibility. 
Some  would  suggest  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  operate 
launch  services;  others  might  suggest 
that  clarification  of  the  Federal  role  is 
urmecesary  and  the  private  sector  es- 
sentially should  be  completely  free  to 
do  what  it  chooses.  No  matter  one's 
position.  I  hope  all  will  agree  that  we 
are  in  a  new  era  with  regard  to  space 
activities.  We  need  to  assure  that  we 
proceed  down  this  road  with  our  eyes 
open,  aware  of  the  opportunities 
before  us  and  sensitive  to  the  need  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  I  believe 
this  legislation  does  this. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  very  clear  that  by  introducing 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
delay.  posti>one,  or  otherwise  adverse- 
ly affect  consideration  of  pending  ap- 
plications for  private  launches  by  any 
Federal  agency  under  existing  stat- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2448 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "F*rivate  Satellite 
Launching  Authorization  Act  of  1982". 

rXNDIMGS.  PURPOSE  AMD  POLICY 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  FiMDiMGS.- The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  con- 
tinue to  he  of  great  value  and  to  offer  bene- 
fits to  all  mankind; 

(2)  civilian  applications  of  space  technolo- 
gy have  achieved  a  significant  level  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  activity,  and  offer  the 
potential  for  growth  in  the  future,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States; 

(3)  new  and  Innovative  equipment  and 
services  are  being  sought,  created  and  of- 
fered by  entrepreneurs  in  telecommunica- 
tions, information  services,  and  remote  sens- 
ing technology; 

(4)  the  cost  of  launching  commercial  satel- 
lites is  significant; 

(6)  other  nations  are  developing  launch 
vehicles  that  are  competitive  with  available 
launch  services  in  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  private  sector  in  the  United  States 
has  the  capability  of  developing  and  mar- 
keting private  satellite  launch  services  that 
would  supplement  what  is  available  from 
the  United  States  Government; 

(7)  cost  savings  could  accure  if  the  United 
States  private  sector  develops  and  markets 
certain  satellite  launch  services  for  new  sat- 
ellite systems  now  being  planned  for  future 
applications:  and 

(8)  the  United  States  should  encourage, 
and  regulate  to  the  extent  reasonably  neces- 
sary, private  satellite  launch  services 
through  regulations  which  are  limited  to 
providing  for  the  public  safety  and  for  car- 
rying out  the  obligations  of  th«  United 
States  under  international  space  treaties. 

(b)  Purpose.- It  is  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  In  this  Act  to— 


(1)  encourage  the  development  by  the 
United  States  private  sector  of  private  satel- 
lite launch  services:  and 

(2)  provide  the  minimum  necessary  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Government  to  ensure 
public  safety  and  to  carry  out  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  liability  for 
damage  from  space  objects,  under  applica- 
ble international  space  treaties. 

<c)  Policy.— It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  in  this  Act  to — 

(1)  authorize  activities  which  are  devoted 
to  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind; 

(2)  assure  adherence  during  the  conduct 
of  such  activities  to  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  existing  international 
space  treaties; 

(3)  stimulate  private  sector  civilian  appli- 
cation of  government-developed  space  tech- 
nology; and 

(4)  provide  for  further  economic  growth 
and  entrepreneurial  activity  in  utilizing  the 
space  environment. 

OKPINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term- 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; 

(2)  "launch"  means  to  place,  or  attempt  to 
place,  a  space  object  in  a  sub-orbital  trajec- 
tory or  in  orbit  in  outer  space  by  means  of  a 
space  launch  vehicle; 

(3)  "license"  means  a  license  to  launch  a 
space  object  for  peaceful  purposes  issued  in 
accordance  with  this  Act; 

(4)  "person"  means  any  individual  or 
entity,  other  than  an  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  acting  on  their 
behalf: 

(5)  "space  launch  vehicle"  means  any  pro- 
pulsion system  intended  to  place  a  space 
object  into  a  sub-orbital  trajectory  or  into 
orbit  in  outer  space:  and 

(6)  "space  object"  means  any  object  in- 
tended for  launch  and  includes  component 
parts  of  a  space  object  as  well  as  its  space 
launch  vehicle  and  parts  thereof. 

UCENSE  POR  LAUMCHUIG  OP  SPACE  OBJECTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  no  person  may 
launch  a  space  object  from  any  location 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
except  in  accordance  with  a  license  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Authority.— The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, upon  application  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  issue 
a  license  for  launching  a  space  object. 

(c)  Conditions.— The  Administrator  shall 
issue  a  license  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
only  if  the  Administrator- 

(1)  determines  that  the  applicant  Is  finan- 
cially responsible  and  will,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  meet  the  liability  require- 
ments of  this  Act: 

(2)  determines  that  the  applicant  is  capa- 
ble of  complying,  and  intends  to  comply, 
with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  li- 
cense conditions: 

(3)  determines  that  the  space  launch  vehi- 
cle to  be  used  meets  such  minimum  design, 
construction,  and  operation  standards  as 
the  Administrator  may  require  in  the  inter- 
est of  safety:  and 

(4)  has  consulted  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
determine  their  views  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  application  for  the  license  and  its  effect 
on  their  statutory  responsibilities. 


(c)  Procedure.- The  Administrator  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  issue  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  per- 
taining to  the  application,  issuance,  and  ter- 
mination of  licenses.  The  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  Transfer.- A  license  issued  under  this 
Act  may  not  be  transferred  from  the  origi- 
nal recipient  to  any  other  person. 

SAPETY  STANDARDS 

Skc.  5.  The  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration,  shall  es- 
tablish by  regulation  such  guidelines  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  space  launch  ve- 
hicles and  for  the  launching  of  such  vehi- 
cles as  may  be  required  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion shall  assist  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  the  administrator's  technical  and 
safety  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

liability 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  requirements  for  liability  in- 
surance to  be  carried,  or  indemnification  to 
be  provided,  or  both,  by  any  licensee  who 
launches  a  space  object,  as  authorized  by 
this  Act.  Such  requirements  shaU  assure  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  treaties  or  International  agree- 
ments governing  the  launch  of  space  ob- 
jects. Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated 
in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

suspension  on  termination  op  licenses 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  In  General.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  when- 
ever a  licensee  fails  to  comply  with  any  ap- 
plicable provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  appli- 
cable rule,  regulation,  restriction,  or  condi- 
tion issued  or  imposed  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  Act.  the  Administrator  may— 

(A)  seek  an  injunction  against  a  proposed 
launch: 

(B)  suspend  a  license: 

(C)  revoke  a  license,  if  the  failure  to 
comply  is  knowing  and  continues  for  a 
period  of  30  days  after  the  Administrator, 
by  registered  letter,  malls  notification  of 
such  failure  to  the  licensee  at  his  recorded 
post  office  address:  or 

(D)  pursue  any  other  remedy  available  in 
law  or  in  equity. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  file  any 
action  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section in  the  United  States  district  court 
nearest  to  the  location  of  the  proposed 
launch  of  the  space  object,  or  In  the  district 
in  which  the  licensee  resides  or  may  be 
found. 

(b)  Automatic  Suspension.- No  proceed- 
ing under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  necessary  If  the  terms  of  a  license  pro- 
\rides  for  automatic  suspension  or  termina- 
tion upon  the  occurrence  of  a  fixed  or 
agreed-upon  condition,  event,  or  time  speci- 
fied in  such  license. 

exclusions 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  space  object  launched  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
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S.  2449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Include 
voucher  or  scrip  payments  to  general 
recipients  in  qualified  general  assist- 
ance programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

VOUCHZR  OR  SCKrP  PATHZIfTS  IN  GENXRAl. 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  would 
modify  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  in  a  small 
way.  The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  is  a 
credit  which  may  be  claimed  by  an  em- 
ployer for  hiring  an  individual  from 
seven  targeted  groups.  Those  groups 
are  vocational  rehabilitation  referrals, 
economically  disadvantaged  youths, 
economically  disadvantaged  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  SSI  recipients,  general 
assistance  recipients  under  State  and 
local  programs,  cooperative  education 
students,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged ex-convicts.  An  employee  must 
be  certified  to  fall  within  one  of  these 
groups  by  an  employment  agency  who 
has  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Treasury.  The  em- 
ployer of  a  certified  employee  may 
claim  up  to  50  percent  of  that  employ- 
ee's first  year  wages  up  to  $6,000. 
During  the  certified  employee's  second 
year  of  employment,  the  employer 
may  claim  up  to  25  percent  of  the  first 
$6,000  paid  to  the  employee  in  wages. 

Polk  County,  which  Includes  Des 
Moines,  cannot  have  its  general  assist- 
ance recipients  qualify  for  the  target- 
ed jobs  tax  credit.  Why?  Recipients  of 
general  assistance  in  Des  Moines  do 
not  receive  cash,  they  receive  a  vouch- 
er which  allows  them  to  purchase  a 
certain  fixed  dollar  amount  of  food, 
clothing,  rent,  and  so  forth.  This 
voucher  is  presented  to  a  vendor 
which  returns  the  voucher  to  the 
county  for  reimbursement. 

Both  the  statute  and  the  House  com- 
mittee report  that  general  assistance 
payments  be  money  payments  to  indi- 
viduals based  on  need. 

When  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
was  first  introduced  in  1978,  Congress 
tried  for  the  first  time  to  define  gener- 
al assistance  recipient. 

Congress  was  fearful  that  including 
vouchers  as  an  acceptable  form  of  gen- 
eral assistance  payment  might  lead  to 
abuse,  since  some  vouchers  are  not 
issued  on  the  basis  of  need.  For  In- 
stance, emergency  heating  assistance 
vouchers  and  emergency  vouchers  for 
flood  damage  are  granted  in  many  ju- 
risdictions without  respect  to  need. 

My  amendment  will  require  that 
need  be  a  criteria  in  the  receipt  of  gen- 
eral assistance  before  an  employee 
may  be  certified.  My  amendment 
merely  broadens  the  definition  of 
what  is  an  eligible  payment  to  include 
vouchers  and  scrip.  This  minor  change 
should  improve  the  eff ectivness  of  this 
important  program  for  my  State  and 
many  States  throughout  the  United 


States.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  change. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Stevens,    and    Mr. 
OoRTOW): 
S.  2450.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the   Magnuson   Fishery   Conservation 
and  Management  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1983.  1984,  and  1985  to  improve  con- 
servation and  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's   fisheries,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

CONSERVATIOIf  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
nSHKRIES 

•  Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today,*  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  GrORTOw 
and  Stevens,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mag- 
nuson Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act. 

Since  its  passage  in  1976  the  act  has 
provided  the  framework  within  which 
we  have  conserved,  managed,  and  de- 
veloped the  fishery  resources  off  our 
shores.  The  act  created  the  200-mlle 
fishery  zone  which  gives  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing Industry  first  rights  to  all  fishery 
resources  within  the  zone. 

The  act  also  sets  out  In  Federal 
policy  a  recognition  of  the  economic 
and  social  importance  of  commercial 
and  recreational  fishing  to  the  Nation. 
The  act  commits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  course  designed  to  maximize 
the  benefits  U.S.  citizens  receive  from 
our  marine  resources. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  act,  despite 
all  the  criticism  It  has  received,  has 
worked  very  well  In  fulfilling  the  diffi- 
cult mandate  of  providing  for  simulta- 
neous conservation  and  development 
of  these  resources.  It  has  benefited  the 
national  economy  by  providing  a 
stable  framework  for  the  growth  and 
modernization  of  the  American  fishing 
industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry will  eventually  replace  virtually 
all  foreign  fishing  in  our  200-mile 
zone.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  will 
happen  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
And  it  will  happen  not  due  to  govern- 
mental intervention,  but  through  the 
willingness  of  American  industry  to 
take  the  risks  necessary  to  "American- 
ize" the  fisheries  In  the  200-mile  zone. 
Government  has  a  role  to  play;  we 
must  create  a  favorable  business  cli- 
mate. But  we  can  only  encourage,  we 
cannot  direct. 

Beyond  all  the  questions  about  eco- 
nomic development,  however,  is  the 
more  basic  fact  that  the  FCMA  is 
based  on  biology.  Biological  consider- 
ations must  remain  the  foundation  of 
the  management  process  if  we  are  to 
maintain  stable,  productive  fisheries. 
This  is  a  fact  which  I  have  tried  to 
keep  in  mind  during  the  process  of 
drafting  the  amendments  I  am  now  in- 
troducing. Science  and  economic  devel- 
opment are  inextricably  tied,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  often  seem  at  odds. 


As  for  the  amendments  themselves, 
they  are  designed  to  make  what  I  feel 
are  necessary  adjustments  in  the  origi- 
nal management  procedure.  As  I  said 
the  act  has  proven  Itself  quite  sound. 
But  there  are  always  difficulties  which 
appear  that  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen. With  the  benefit  of  experience  a 
set  of  amendments  has  t>een  drafted 
which  seeks  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Streamline  the  process  by 
which  fishery  management  plans  are 
approved  at  the  secretarial  level. 

Second.  Eliminate  extraneous  paper- 
work requirements. 

Third.  Help  to  insure  cooperation  by 
foreign  nations  with  the  fulfillment  of 
U.S.  fishery  policy  goals. 

Fourth.  Insure  that  members  of  the 
regional  fishery  management  councils 
are  qualified,  and  to  give  the  councils 
more  authority  In  making  decisions  af- 
fecting the  fisheries  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  proper  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  management  process, 
as  well  as  adequate  Federal  oversight 
and  review. 

Sixth.  Speed  the  implementation  of 
fishery  management  plans  and  regula- 
tions, especially  in  emergency  cases. 

Seventh.  Provide  necessary  monitor- 
ing of  foreign  fishing  activities  within 
our  200-mile  zone. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  this  issue 
on  April  30.  1982.  Testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived from  a  wide  variety  of  interest- 
ed groups.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  reason- 
able set  of  amendments  can  be  arrived 
at  by  early  this  June,  and  that  agree- 
ment with  the  Hoa<->e  of  Representa- 
tives can  be  reached  by  early  summer. 
If  this  can  be  done,  the  revised  proce- 
dures will  be  in  place  in  time  to  see 
some  limited  use  this  year.  This  would 
provide  a  test  period,  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity for  the  councils  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  changes. 

Again,  let  me  close  by  emphasizing 
the  successes  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act 
over  the  past  6  years.  The  concept  and 
basic  structure  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  workable,  and  they  should 
demonstrate  even  greater  value  as  the 
growth  of  the  American  fishing  indus- 
try continues.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  Senator  Pack- 
wood  In  sponsoring  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act. 

The  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  is  unques- 
tionably the  single  most  Important 
piece  of  fisheries  legislation  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  It  established  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  U.S.  management  of 
fisheries  in  an  area  of  over  2  million 
square  nautical  miles,  within  which  is 
found  15-20  percent  of  the  world's  tra- 
ditionally harvested  marine  fishery  re- 
sources. The  act  authorized  the  Feder- 
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al  Government  to  conserve  and 
manage  fishery  resources  within  the 
U.S.  fishery  conservation  zone,  which 
extends  from  the  seaward  boundaries 
of  the  territorial  sea  to  200  nautical 
miles  from  shore. 

The  act  set  up  a  system  of  regional 
councils  to  manage  fisheries,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  fish  do  not  re- 
spect political  boundaries.  The  coun- 
cils have  the  principal  responsibility 
for  development  of  fishery  manage- 
ment plans  for  resources  within  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to 
the  States  and  territories  comprising 
the  council  area.  In  addition,  the  act 
set  rigid  biological  requirements, 
broadened  management  goals  to  In- 
clude consideration  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues,  set  national  standards 
against  which  management  plans  must 
be  gaged,  reserved  certain  resources 
exclusively  for  domestic  use.  and  de- 
clared the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  such  measures.  With  re- 
spect to  foreign  fishing,  the  act  limited 
foreign  catch  in  the  fishery  conserva- 
tion zone  to  that  portion  of  the  opti- 
mum yield  that  would  not  be  harvest- 
ed by  U.S.  vessels,  in  recognition  of 
the  continuing  strength  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  domestic  fisheries  Indus- 
try. 

Several  major  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  act  in  the  past  several 
years  since  its  enactment.  First,  a 
"fish  and  chips"  policy  was  Imple- 
mented with  foreign  nations,  whereby 
trade  concessions  and/or  technical  as- 
sistance in  fisheries  development  was 
made  a  significant  factor  In  determin- 
ing allocations.  Second,  the  State  De- 
partment, In  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fislieries  Service,  Insti- 
tuted a  policy  of  withholding  directed 
fish  allocations,  and  gradually  releas- 
ing these  allocations  as  foreign  nations 
demonstrated  their  good-faith  compli- 
ance with  fish  and  chips  agreements. 
Third,  the  American  Fisheries  Promo- 
tion Act  was  enacted  to  put  greater 
teeth  Into  the  fish  and  chips  concept, 
and  to  provide  for  full  observer  cover- 
age on  foreign  vessels  fishing  In  the 
fishery  conservation  zone,  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  fees  paid  in  advance  by  for- 
eign vessel  owners.  Each  of  these 
changes  was  specifically  designed  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  domestic 
fishing  industry. 

Yet  fishermen  and  processors,  coun- 
cil members  and  Federal  officials,  and 
all  those  who  are  intimately  familiar 
with  the  day-to-day  workings  of  the 
act  have  reported  that  there  continue 
to  be  impediments  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  act,  and  to  fulfillment 
of  the  goals  of  the  act.  These  problems 
Include  obstacles  to  timely  plan  devel- 
opment, review  and  approval,  proce- 
dures for  emergencies  in  fisheries  re- 
sources, the  efficient  functioning  of 
the  regional  councils,  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  continuing  Inadequacies  in 
observer  and  enforcement  efforts. 


The  bill  which  I  join  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  is  designed  to  address  these 
issues.  Generally,  the  bill  will: 

First,  streamline  and  expedite  proce- 
dures for  secretarial  review  and  ap- 
proval of  proposed  fishery  manage- 
ment plans  and  regulations. 

Second,  clarify  the  procedures  for 
public  participation  and  notice  in  the 
formulation  of  fishery  management 
plans. 

Third,  support  the  current  practice 
of  the  State  Department  of  reducing 
foreign  directed  fishing  allocations  for 
failure  to  comply  with  understandings 
or  agreements  which  were  significant 
factors  In  the  determination  of  those 
allocations. 

Fourth,  accomplish  numerous  other 
procedural  improvements  which  wiU 
aid  In  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
act. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  represents  a 
sound  package  of  improvements  to 
current  fisheries  management  under 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  A  hearing  on 
this  blU  will  occur  shortly,  and  the 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  Indi- 
viduals who  will  be  testifying  at  the 
hearing  will  undoubtedly  suggest  fur- 
ther improvements  which  can  be  In- 
corporated In  this  bill.  Ultimately,  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  which 
emerges  from  this  process  should 
bring  us  closer  to  realization  of  the 
goals  of  the  act— to  promote,  protect, 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  U.S. 
fishery  conservation  zone.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  2451.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Elnvlronment  and  Public  Works. 

PUBLIC  BinLOINGS  AUTHORIZATIONS  ACT  OF 
1982 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Public  Buildings  Au- 
thorizations Act  of  1982.  which  au- 
thorizes fiscal  year  1983  appropria- 
tions for  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. I  am  joined  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  who 
has  for  4  years  joined  with  me  In  bi- 
partisan efforts  to  reform  and  reorga- 
nize the  trouble-plagued  buildings  pro- 
gram of  the  GSA. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  by  a 
vote  of  93  to  0.  S.  533,  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1981,  a  bill  which 
Senator  Moynihan  and  I  cosponsored. 
One  of  the  chief  initiatives  of  that  biU 
is  an  overhaul  of  the  congressional  au- 
thorization procedures  for  the  public 
buildings  program.  In  brief,  S.  533  re- 
places piecemeal,  ad  hoc  conunlttee 
approvals  of  Individual  building 
projects  with  a  systematic  annual  au- 


thorization process  that  improves 
oversight  and  brings  the  public  build- 
ings program  into  conformity  with 
regular  congressional  authorization 
and  budgetary  procedures.  I  have  a 
more  detailed  explanation  for  the 
change,  extracted  from  the  committee 
report  on  S.  533,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

That  initiative  of  S.  533  requires 
that  we  act  each  year  on  legislation 
such  as  that  I  am  Introducing  today. 
And  although  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  not  yet  passed  similar  legis- 
lation, we  are  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  a  conference  on  public  buildings 
reform  legislation  this  year.  We  are 
determined  that  the  conference  will 
produce  legislation  that  includes  a  full 
congressional  authorization  of  the 
entire  annual  public  buildings  pro- 
gram. 

On  February  16,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees its  proposed  public  buildings 
program  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  Its 
tentative  program  for  the  4  succeeding 
years.  The  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  held  a  hearing 
on  the  fiscal  year  1983  program  on 
March  26,  and  our  staff  has  had  exten- 
sive meetings  with  officials  of  the 
F»ublic  Buildings  Service  to  discuss  the 
particulars  of  the  budget  and  of  indi- 
vidual proposed  projects. 

The  bill  Introduced  today  is  the 
product  of  those  discussions,  but  It  is 
far  from  a  finished  product.  We  have 
made  some  changes  tn  the  program 
proposed  by  the  GSA  in  February. 
Some  of  the  changes  reflect  tentative 
judgments  Senator  Moynihan  and  I 
have  made  about  which  projects  or 
budget  items  should  be  contained  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  authorization. 
Other  changes  have  been  made  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  been  provided 
with  the  information  necessary  to 
make  a  reasoned  judgment. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  will,  of  course,  mark  up 
the  bill  before  the  May  15  budget 
deadline.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tact me  or  the  committee  staff  as  soon 
as  possible  with  any  comments  or  sug- 
gestions. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  an  accompanying  explana- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2451 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Buildings 
Authorizations  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  appropriation.  Including  any 
appropriation  from  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
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1949,  shall  be  made  by  the  Congress  or  obli- 
gated by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  unless  it  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

(b)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984.  no  public 
building  construction,  renovation,  alter- 
ation, repair  or  acquisition  shall  be  com- 
menced unless  an  appropriation  has  first 
been  made  in  the  same  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  appropriation  is  authorized  and  for  the 
estimated  cost  of  completion  of  such  con- 
struction, renovation,  alteration,  repair  or 
acquisition.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984.  no 
lease  shall  be  entered  Into  unless  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts  has  first  been 
made  for  the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease 
over  its  entire  term  in  such  amounts  as  are 
specified  in  annual  appropriations  Acts  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  lease  is  au- 
thorized. 

ADTROIUZATIOMS  rOR  APPROPSIATIORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of 
$1,956,872,000  from  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  210<f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  for  the  real  property 
management  and  related  activities  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  of  which: 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  $55,303,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  as  follows: 

(A)  For  construction  of  a  major  public 
building  (including  funds  for  site  and  ex- 
penses) at  the  following  location  and  maxi- 
mum construction  cost: 

Alabama,  Birmingham,  court- 
house  $29,591,000 

(B)  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  minor 
public  buildings  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
gross  square  feet  of  space: 

(C)  $22,212,000  for  purchase  of  sites  and 
buildings  at  the  following  locations  and 
maximum  acquisition  costs: 

Iowa.  Sioux  City,  post  office- 
courthouse  $1,367,000 

Tennessee,  Greenville,  post 
office— courthouse 331,000 

Texas,  Dallas.  555  Orlffln  Square 
Building 7,200,000 

Virginia,  Norfolk,  post  office- 
courthouse  6,400,000 

Other  selected  purchases  includ- 
ing options  to  purchase 6.914.000 

(D)  $3,500,000  for  preliminary  design  of  a 
public  building  at  the  following  location: 

District  of  Columbia,  Federal 
Triangle $3,500,000 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $217,470,000  shaU  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  as  follows: 

(A)  For  major  renovations  and  repairs  of 
public  buildings  at  the  following  locations 
and  at  the  following  maximum  project 
costs: 

Alaslui,  Anchorage,  federal  build- 
ing—courthouse    $6,968,000 

Arizona,  Phoenix,  federal  build- 
ing—courthouse       1,724.000 

Arkansas.     Little     Rock,     post 

office— courthouse 1,570,000 

California.    San    Diego,    federal 

building— courthouse 2,998,000 

Colorado,  Denver,  Federal  build- 
ing—courthouse       2,404,000 

Colorado.        Denver,        Federal 

Center  building  #20 10,087,000 

District  of  Columbia,  Archives 2,696,000 

District  of  Columbia,  Auditors 656,000 

District  of  Columbia,  Interior 602,000 

District  of  Columbia,  Liberty 
Loan 4.460,000 


District  of  Columbia,  Pension 
BuUdlng 1,750,000 

Florida.  Miami,  post  office- 
courthouse  1,400,000 

Georgia,  Atlanta,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals       7.702,000 

Indiana.  Lafayette,  poat  office- 
courthouse  1,300.000 

Indiana,  South  Bend,  post 
of  f  ice— courthouse 5.51 1,000 

Maryland,  Baltimore.  Middle 
River 2.864,000 

Maryland.  Sultland,  Oceano- 
graphlc 4.140.000 

Michigan.  Detroit,  federal  build- 
ing—courthouse       2.849.000 

Missouri.  St.  Louis,  building 
#110 6,113,000 

New  Jersey,  Bayonne,  Archives 
and  records 1,905,000 

North  Carolina,  Asheville.  Grove 
Arcade 550,000 

Ohio,  Clnciimatl.  post  office- 
courthouse  2.636,000 

Oregon,  Portland,  courthouse 
(New) 2,999,000 

Texas,  Dallas,  Terminal  Annex....     7,997,000 

Utah.  Ogden.  Internal  Revenue 
Service 2.779,000 

Virginia,  Alexandria.  HybU 
Valley 1,627.000 

Virginia,  Alexandria,  post 
office— courthouse 1,550,000 

Virginia,  Norfolk,  post  office- 
courthouse  6.094.000 

Washington.  Seattle,  courthouae.     1.623,000 

Washington,  Yakima,  federal 
building— post  office 1.338.000 

(B)  $110,578,000  for  minor  renovations 
and  repairs  of  public  buildings  at  project 
costs  of  less  than  $1,000,000; 

(C)  $0  for  major  alterations  of  leased 
buildings; 

(D)  $8,000,000  for  alterations  of  leased 
buildings,  the  maximum  cost  for  a  single 
building  being  less  than  $250,000;  and 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $762,100,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  as  follows: 

(A)  $36,361,000  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
new  lease  agreements  and  lease  renewals: 
and 

(B)  $725,739,000  for  paymenU  in  fiscal 
year  1983  on  leases  entered  into  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  $666,237,000  shaU  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  real  proper- 
ty operations. 

(5)  Not  to  exceed  $95,791,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  program  di- 
rection. 

(6)  Not  to  exceed  $159,971,000  shaOl  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  payment  of 
principal.  Interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  obli- 
gation for  public  buildings  acquired  by  pur- 
chase contract. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  paragraphs 
(aMl).  (aK2).  and  (aK3)  of  this  section  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions: Provided.  That  construction,  renova- 
tion, alteration,  repair  or  acquisition  has 
been  commenced,  or  lease  entered  into,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Ten  percentum  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  Public  Buildings  Service  for 
renovation,  alteration,  and  repair  of  public 
buildings  and  leased  buildings  and  for  exe- 
cution of  lease  renewals,  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (a)(2)  and  (a)(3)  of  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  repair  or  alteration  projects 
and  leases,  respectively,  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  If  the  Administrator 
certifies  that  the  space  to  be  repaired,  al- 
tered, or  leased  resulted  from  emergency 


building  conditions  or  changing  or  addition- 
al programs  of  Federal  agencies.  Funds  for 
such  projects  may  not  be  obligated  until 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  an  explanatory  statement  to 
the  Conwnlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  explanatory 
statement  shall,  among  other  things,  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  such 
project  or  lease  cannot  be  deferred  for  au- 
thorization In  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  When  the  cost  of  a  project  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  maximum  cost  author- 
ized under  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  either  (A)  increase 
expenditures  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, or  (B)  decrease  the  number  of  gross 
square  feet  to  be  constructed  in  the  project. 
In  no  event  shall  the  total  increase  In  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated maximum  cost  of  the  project.  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  decrease  in  square  feet 
authorized  under  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph exceed  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  gross  square  feet  stated  In  the  approved 
authorization. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  cost  of  a  project  exceeds  the  estimated 
maximum  cost  authorized  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  to  such  an  extent  that  action  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  such  excess  cost,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  the  project.  Such  report 
shall  Include  recommendations  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  to  appropriate  action  to 
enable  the  continuance  of  the  project.  The 
Administrator  may  not  take  any  action  to 
continue  the  project,  other  than  the  action 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
unless  such  action  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Section  802— Limitations  op 
Authorizations  aicd  Afpropriations 

SUMMART 

Section  802(a)  states  that  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Congress  or  obli- 
gated by  the  administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  unless  It  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  an  annual  au- 
thorization bill. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  OSA  from  com- 
mencing any  construction,  renovation,  or  ac- 
quisition project  unless  an  appropriation 
has  first  been  made  for  the  estimated  cost 
of  completion  In  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  appropriation  Is  authorized.  No  lease 
may  be  entered  into  unless  an  appropriation 
first  has  been  made  for  the  maximum  cost 
of  such  lease  over  Its  entire  term  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  an  appropriation 
Is  authorized. 

discussion 

This  section,  and  the  actual  annual  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1982  contained  In 
section  803  immediately  following,  mark  the 
bill's  most  significant  departure  from  exist- 
ing practices  in  the  public  buildings  pro- 
gram. This  revision  in  the  public  building 
program's  authorization  process  was  the  pri- 
mary area  of  disagreement  between  confer- 
ees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  S.  2080. 
the  predecessor  legislation  to  S.  533.  The 
committee,  therefore,  believes  a  detailed  ex- 
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planation  of  the  reasons  for  this  reform  is 
in  order. 

As  the  attached  tables  show,  the  prospec- 
tuses that  are  approved  in  any  given  year 
generally  represent  nearly  all  of  the  year's 
funded  new  construction  but: 

—only  about  one-half  of  the  repair  and  al- 
teration budget; 

—only  about  one-tenth  of  the  leasing 
budget  (and  only  about  thirty  percent  of 
the  total  outstanding  leasing  obligation); 

—none  of  the  building  ot>erations  budget 
(including  such  things  as  cleaning  and  pro- 
tection); 

—none  of  the  administrative  budget  (in- 
cluding central  planning,  energy  research 
etc.). 

As  the  Public  Works  committees  necessar- 
ily concentrate  their  attention  on  their  stat- 
utorily-mandated  responsibility  to  review 
prospectuses,  they  therefore  overlook  most 
of  the  PBS  program.  The  committees  are  di- 
verted from  overseeing  PBS  policy-making 
and  operations,  and  even  from  monitoring 
approvea  prospectus  projects.  GSA,  for  its 
part,  seems  to  regard  matters  not  requiring 
prospectus  approval  as  none  of  the  commit- 
tees' business,  as  can  be  seen  from  GSA's 
failure  to  inform  the  committees  of  even 
major  policy  changes.  When  responding  to 
inquiries  about  specific  space  needs.  GSA 
often  says  it  will  let  the  committee  know  "If 
a  prospectus  is  required."  The  clear  implica- 
tion is  that,  if  a  prospectus  Is  not  required, 
GSA  will  respond  no  further. 

Prospectuses  are  submitted  by  GSA 
throughout  the  year  and  are  approved  by 
the  committees  throughout  the  year.  Pro- 
spectuses are  sometimes  approved  by  one  or 
both  conunittees  years  after  their  submis- 
sion; alternatively,  some  are  approved  only 
days  or  hours  after  their  receipt  by  the  com- 
mittees. Either  eventuality  makes  It  impos- 
sible for  GSA  to  compile  a  predictable  time- 
table for  the  public  buildings  program. 
Committee  review  and  approval  in  these 
cases  either  cause  interminable  and  costly 
project  delays,  on  the  one  hand,  or  create 
the  appearaiice  of  unseemly  haste  in  Judg- 
ment on  the  other  hand. 

Piecemeal  submission,  consideration,  and 
approval  of  prospectuses  preclude  priority- 
setting  by  either  GSA  or  the  committees. 
Each  prospectus  submitted  and  approved 
appears  to  carry  the  same  degree  of  urgen- 
cy. There  Is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  ana- 
lytically comparing  prospectuses  with  re- 
spect, for  example,  to  cost  per  square  foot, 
or  square  feet  per  employee,  or  to  compare 
the  factors— such  as  employee  crowding,  age 
of  existing  building,  etc.— which  might  be 
cited  as  Justification  for  initiating  projects. 
The  sheer  volume  of  prospectuses  makes  it 
impossible  to  give  in-depth  reviews  to  all. 
and  yet,  without  an  opportunity  to  compare 
all  at  once,  it  is  nearly  Impossible  to  single 
out  those  which  should  undergo  relatively 
more  scrutiny. 

Piecemeal  approvals,  and  the  fact  that 
prospectuses  once  authorized  are  authorized 
forever,  give  the  committees  no  incentive  to 
keep  their  authorizations  within  realistic 
budget  limits.  A  prospectus  can  be  fully  ap- 
proved and  lie  dormant  for  years  before  it 
gamers  an  appropriation.  Since  prospec- 
tuses carry  no  fiscal  year  authorization,  the 
committees  in  any  given  year  can  approve 
many  times  the  amount  of  funds  expected 
to  be  available  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is 
indicative  of  this  situation  that  the  commit- 
tees do  not  keep  running  totals  on  the 
dollar  amounts  of  projects  they  approve. 
The  attached  charts  Illustrate  that  the  com- 
mittees' approvals  in  new  construction  and 


repalr-and-alteration  projects  do  not  jibe 
with  either  the  Administration  budget  re- 
quests for  those  categories  or  with  Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

The  timing  of  repair-and-alteratlon  pro- 
spectus approvals  Is  so  unpredictable  that, 
for  the  past  two  years,  GSA  made  a  con- 
scious decision  to  base  Its  R  &  A  budget  re- 
quest solely  on  projects  that  were  sdready 
approved  by  the  time  when  the  budget  had 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  The  appropria- 
tions conunittees  do  not  know,  until  the  day 
they  go  to  final  markup  on  the  Treasury- 
General  Government  appropriation  bill, 
what  projects  will  win  the  approval  of  both 
Public  Works  committees  and  so  be  in  com- 
petition for  the  limited  public  buildings 
fun(]s. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  some  prospectuses 
that  the  committees  have  little  real  alterna- 
tive but  to  approve.  Lease  renewals,  for  ex- 
ample, present  the  conunittees  with  the 
Hobson's  choice  either  to  approve — or  to  dis- 
approve and  so  evict  Federal  agencies  from 
space  already  occupied  without  providing  al- 
ternative space.  Serious  questioning  of  pro- 
spectuses proposing  repair  of  a  roof  or  up- 
grading of  mechanical  systems  places  the 
committees  in  the  position  of  second-guess- 
ing, from  Washington,  determinations  made 
by  GSA  technical  personnel  in  the  field. 

Ehren  in  the  small  part  of  the  leasing  oper- 
ation controlled  by  prospectuses,  the  com- 
mittees' approvals  have  small  bearing  on 
the  eventual  outcome  of  each  lease.  GSA 
leases  carry  escalator  clauses  that  automati- 
cally increase  the  rent  to  match  consumer 
price  index  and  real  estate  tax  increases. 
Prospectuses  typically  carry  the  notation 
that  their  approval  authorizes  GSA  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  exercise  renewal 
options  (without  further  committee  review) 
five,  ten  or  more  yoars  in  the  future.  GSA 
alters  leased  buildings,  and  frequently  in- 
creases the  amount  of  space  rented  under 
the  lease  (and  concomitantly,  of  course,  in- 
creases Its  rental  payment)  without  conunit- 
tee  approval. 

Repair  and  alteration  prospectus  approv- 
als are  even  less  meaningful.  Except  for 
major  renovations,  such  as  the  Old  Post 
Office  in  Washington  and  the  Custom 
House  in  Manhattan,  which  are  carried  out 
promptly  and  in  close  conformity  to  what  is 
set  out  In  the  prospectus,  R&A  projects 
drag  on  for  years  and  end  up  bearing  little 
resemblance  to  the  projects  described  in  the 
prospectus. 

As  of  September  30,  1979,  GSA  reported 
there  were  112  approved  R.  &  A.  prospectus 
projects  that  had  not  been  completed.  Only 
one  project  approved  since  1975  had  been 
completed;  28,  or  25  percent  of  the  total, 
were  approved  in  the  years  1970  through 
1975;  10,  or  9  percent,  were  approved  from 
1961  through  1969.  In  that  span  of  time,  in- 
flation alone  had  so  eroded  prospectus  au- 
thorizations that  only  a  portion  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  original  prospectuses 
could  be  carried  out.  Moreover.  PBS  offi- 
cials admit  that  as  buildings'  conditions 
change,  or  as  new  needs  (such  as  enhanced 
fire  safety  and  handicapped  features)  are 
identified  the  committees'  approvals  are 
freely  Interpreted  and  PBS  carries  out 
whatever  work  it  deems  necessary,  regard- 
less of  what  the  prospectus  may  originally 
have  proposed. 

The  112  projects  cited  above  carried  total 
authorizations  of  over  $746  million. 
Through  fiscal  year  1979,  only  $450  million 
of  that  total  had  actually  been  spent.  GSA 
estimated  that  a  backlog  of  about  $228  mil- 
lion from  these  authorizations  was  still  on 
the  books  on  October  1,  1980. 


In  other  words,  GSA  regards  R.  &  A.  pro- 
spectus approvals  as  general  authorizations 
to  respond  to  changing  repair  and  mainte- 
nance needs.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
position;  it  Is,  in  fact,  the  way  an  annual  au- 
thorization would  explicitly  allow  GSA  to 
manage  its  building  maintenance  program. 

The  only  effective  way  to  exert  Congres- 
sional control,  and  to  impose  Congressional 
priorities  on  the  public  buildings  program  is 
through  an  authorization  that  comprehends 
the  entire  PBS  budget.  This  is  the  only  way, 
for  instance,  to  force  a  gradual  decrease  in 
all  leading  expenditures  and  a  concomitant 
increase  in  construction  funding. 

Any  effective  authorization  process  must 
require  that  all  projects  and  expenditures 
for  a  succeeding  fiscal  year  be  submitted  at 
one  time  and  that  they  be  reviewed,  amend- 
ed as  necessary,  and  approved  at  one  time. 
It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  proposed 
projects  and  expenditure  levels  can  properly 
be  compared  with  each  other  and  evaluated. 
This  also  encourages  accurate  Congressional 
accotmting  of  total  authorizations  for  any 
given  year.  Furthermore,  the  authorization 
procedures  established  in  S.  533  would  au- 
thorize major  projects  only  for  one  fiscal 
year.  Projects  unfunded  in  that  year  would 
have  to  be  re-authorized.  There  would  be  no 
backlogs  of  unfunded  projects  which  could 
be  used,  as  old  R.  &,  A.  approvals  currently 
are  used,  to  rationalize  current  budget  re- 
quests and  appropriations.  As  a  result.  Con- 
gress would  have  tighter  control  of  the 
amount  and  allotment  of  annual  PBS  ex- 
penditures and  the  authorizing  conunittees 
would  have  greater  influence  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner  over  the  amount  and  al- 
lotment of  PBS  appropriations. 

An  authorization  bill  must  be  reported  to 
the  floor  of  both  Houses  by  May  15;  this 
would  be  the  established  deadline  for  the 
authorizing  committees  to  complete  their 
comparative  reviews  of  projects  and  budget 
allocations.  This  deadline  assures  that  au- 
thorizations for  the  public  buildings  pro- 
gram are  coordinated  within  the  Congres- 
sional budget  system;  It  also  means  that  the 
bills  reported  out  of  the  committees  are  the 
basis  for  any  floor  action.  Any  member  chal- 
lenging the  committees'  fig\ires,  or  project 
authorizations,  would  have  to  assure  that 
his  or  her  proposed  changes  would  not  vio- 
late budget  ceilings  and  result  in  authorized 
PBS  expenditures  in  excess  of  budgeted 
amounts.  Members  attempting,  during  floor 
action,  to  add  their  own  projects  would  be 
challenged  to  name  those  projects  or  ex- 
p>enditures  they  would  cut  to  make  room  in 
the  budget  for  their  proposals. 

Specific,  line-item  authorizations  of  major 
construction  and  renovation  projects  would 
be  included  in  authorization  bills  by  the 
committees,  under  the  scheme  established 
in  S.  533.  These  authorizations  would  not 
have  to  follow  the  recommendations  submit- 
ted by  the  GSA;  congressional  priorities 
would  hold  sway.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  GSA  would  doubtless  consult  in 
detail  with  the  Congress  before  formally 
submitting  its  aimual  plans,  and  indeed 
even  before  submitting  for  review  its  pro- 
posed budget  for  advanced  planning. 
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PROSPECTUS  AUTHORIZATIONS  COMPARED  TO  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  SERVICE  BUDGET 
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Proav^ctus  authorizations  as  a  percentage 
of  the  PBS  annual  budget 
Fiscal  year  1977: 
Lease    prospectuses    ap- 
proved    $50,533,734 

R.  &  A.  prospectus  proj- 
ect funding 52,748.000 

New  construction  fund- 
ing   32,800,000 

Total 138.081.734 

(Total  equals  11.4  percent 
of  total  appropriation.) 
Fiscal  year   1977  appro- 
priation           1.185.155,000 

Fiscal  year  1978: 

Lease  prospectuses  ap- 
proved    100,608.354 

R.  &  A.  prospectus 
project  funding 119.237.000 

New  construction  fund- 
ing    69.700.000 

Total — 289.545.354 

(Total  equals  21.7  percent 
of  total  appropriation.) 
Fiscal  year   1978  appro- 
priation   1.332,838.000 

Section  802(a)  includes  the  restriction 
that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Congress  unless  it  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  In  accordance  with  this  title. 
This  binding  restriction  by  the  Congress 
upon  itself  is  similar  to  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 
which  is  elsewhere  repealed  by  this  act.  In 
addition,  the  subsection  adds  the  further  re- 
striction that  no  appropriation  shall  be  obli- 
gated by  GSA  unless  It  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  (a  practice  now  honored  by 


the  agency  on  projects  requiring  prospectus 
approval). 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  no  public  build- 
ing construction,  renovation,  repair  or  ac- 
quisition project  shall  be  commenced  unless 
an  appropriation  has  first  been  made  for 
the  estimated  cost  of  completion  of  such 
project  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  ap- 
propriation is  autliorized.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  no  lease  shall  be  entered  into 
unless  an  appropriation  has  first  been  made 
for  the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease  over  its 
entire  term  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
an  appropriation  is  authorized. 

This  subsection  contains  two  very  impor- 
tant provisions.  First,  it  requires  that 
budget  authority  must  be  made  for  the  total 
cost  of  completion  of  any  construction,  ren- 
ovation, repair,  or  acquisition  in  the  {irst 
year  of  work  on  it.  Before  a  lease  may  be  en- 
tered into  by  aSA,  it  must  have  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  cover  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  lease  over  its  entire  term. 

This  provision  is  consistent  with  the  "full 
funding"  concept  of  budgeting.  Funds  for 
all  "out-year"  obligations  or  outlays  must  be 
provided  in  appropriations  in  the  first  year 
as  weU  as  those  funds  expected  to  be  re- 
quired for  obligation  in  the  first  year.  Par- 
tial-year funding  is  not  permitted. 

This  policy  is  consistent  with  the  present 
practice  for  construction  projects.  Appro- 
priations are  made  for  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  completion  before  the  worit  begins, 
even  though  obligations  and  outlays  may 
extend  over  three  to  five  or  more  years. 
However,  at  present,  annual  appropriations 
for  renovations,  repairs  and  leases  reflect 
only  the  expected  obligational  level  for  the 
year  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  practice 
followed  in  construction  should  apply  as 
well  to  renovation,  repair,  and  leasing. 

The  failure  to  reflect  the  extent  of  the 
GSA  commitment  now  understates  by  a 
factor  of  ten  the  imp«u:t  on  budget  author- 
ity of  the  GSA  leasing  commitment.  The 
Committee  has  found,  for  example,  that  the 
unaccounted  obligation  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  liquidate  existing  GSA  leases  pres- 
ently exceeds  $2.4  biUion  and  may  exceed  $4 
billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  agency  expects  to  renew  or  replace 
leases  in  fiscal  year  1981  on  14.4  million 
square  feet  of  its  102.4  million  square  feet  of 
leased  space.  The  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  included  only  $72  million  to 
represent  this  obligation  which,  upon  in- 
quiry, the  gigency  estimates  will  cost  the 
government  $668.2  million  over  the  full 
terms  of  the  renewed  or  replaced  leases. 
That  nearly  $600  million  omission  is  not 
only  "off  budget"— that  is,  accounted  for 
elsewhere— it  is  altogether  unreported. 

Under  present  accounting  procedures, 
each  year's  new  authority  to  lease  is  used  by 
GSA  to  enter  into  leases  of  from  one  to 
twenty  years,  with  only  the  current  year's 
obligation  counted  against  that  authority. 
This  omission  of  lease  commitments  for  all 
future  years,  from  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Congressional  budgets,  grossly 
understates  leasing  costs.  It  sicews  decisions 
away  from  construction  and  acquisition,  and 
introduces  a  bias  if  favor  of  constantly  esca- 
lating lease  conunitments. 

The  second  major  provision  of  this  sutisec- 
tion  is  to  require  that  appropriations  be 
made  for  the  year  in  which  they  are  author- 
ized. The  present  system  of  project  approv- 
als or  authorization  Is  ad  hoc  and  unrelated 
to  any  coherent  Federal  policy  on  buildings. 
When  a  propectus  is  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  often  not  tied  to  any  funding 


schedule.  The  system  tends  to  create  a  back- 
log of  projects  with  little  hope  of  funding. 

The  Committee  bill  provides  an  annual 
program  and  policy  review,  as  well  as  for 
later  project  oversight.  The  Committee  ex- 
pects to  review  annually  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  GSA— based  upon  the  annual 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  section  801  of  this  title— and  report  legis- 
lation to  the  full  Senate  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  authorization  bill  will  contain  a  pro- 
gram—that is.  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions—for one  fiscal  year.  These  authoriza- 
tions are  limited  in  duration.  In  this  respect, 
the  annual  authorization  bill  is  for  an 
annual  national  buildings  program,  not  for 
a  series  of  independent  or  unrelated 
■projects".  Work  not  funded  by  appropria- 
tion in  the  same  year  for  which  it  is  author- 
ized would  lapse,  requiring  reauthorization 
in  a  later  year's  annual  program  authoriza- 
tion bill.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  and  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN): 

S.  2452.  A  bill  to  provide  certain 
standards  for  the  application  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  exemp- 
tion for  classified  Information;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

rRKEDOM  OF  INrORMATION  PROTKCTION  ACT  OF 
1B83 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  introducing  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Protection  Act  of  1982  in 
order  to  protect  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  from  the  sort  of  damage 
that  only  faceless  bureaucrats  can  in- 
flict. I  never  thought  I  would  have  to 
do  this  with  Ronald  Reagan  as  Presi- 
dent. But  sometimes  the  bureaucracy 
wins  one,  and  then  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  keep  big  government  off  the  baclc  of 
the  American  people. 

The  problem  in  this  case  is  Execu- 
tive Order  12356  on  National  Security 
Information,  which  was  signed  on 
April  2.  This  is  an  order  that  only  a 
bureaucrat  could  write.  It  was  drafted 
by  security  bureaucrats,  who  thinlc 
only  of  how  to  keep  everything  secret, 
and  legal  bureaucrats  who  think  only 
of  how  to  get  away  with  filing  fewer 
affidavits. 

Nobody  gave  much  thought  to  the 
public's  right  to  know  what  big  gov- 
ernment is  doing.  Nobody  worried 
about  maintaining  public  support  for 
the  governmental  secrecy  system, 
which  is  essential  if  we  are  ever  to 
stem  the  flow  of  lealcs  that  is  the  real 
security  problem.  Nobody  thought  to 
buttress  public  support  for  Judges  who 
have  almost  always  followed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  withhold  information  that 
it  says  should  be  kept  secret. 

Ed  Meese.  the  Counselor  to  the 
President,  was  right  when  he  de- 
scribed the  draft  executive  order  as 
"the  fault  of  an  overzealous  bureauc- 
racy trying  to  have  its  own  way."  Alas, 
the  bureaucracy  got  its  way.  It  got  an 
order  that  will  increase  secrecy  far 
beyond  what  experience  has  taught  us 
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is  needed  to  protect  the  security  of  our 
country,  even  though  that  is  not  the 
administration's  intent.  Unless  we  act, 
the  new  order  will  also  substitute  cal- 
lous routine  for  the  reasoned  decision 
process  that  is  so  essential  to  POIA 
cases  involving  classified  information. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Protec- 
tion Act  will  make  sure  that  informa- 
tion withheld  from  FOIA  petitioners 
under  the  exemption  for  classified  in- 
formation meets  two  tests  that  used  to 
apply  to  all  classification  decisions: 
That  it  be  information  the  disclosure 
of  which  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cause  "identifiable  damage"  to  na- 
tional security;  and  that  the  agency 
withholding  the  information  first  con- 
sider the  public  interest  in  disclosure. 
It  also  will  put  into  legislation,  explic- 
itly and  for  the  first  time,  limits  on  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  "balaincing  test" 
between  the  public  Interest  in  disclo- 
sure and  the  need  to  protect  informa- 
tion. 

Neither  the  identifiable  damage 
standard  nor  the  balancing  test 
changes  the  types  of  information  that 
the  Government  can  keep  secret. 
Rather,  they  will  maintain  the  current 
system  that  requires  decisionmakers 
to  think  about  each  individual  case  in- 
stead of  using  broad  rules  of  thumb. 

The  limit  on  judicial  review  of  the 
balancing  test  will  prevent  judges 
from  second-guessing  the  agency  de- 
termination that  the  need  to  protect 
information  does  outweigh  the  public 
interest  in  disclosure.  Government 
lawyers  had  feared  such  judicial  med- 
dling. This  was  their  major  reason  for 
removing  the  balancing  test  from  the 
Executive  order.  My  bill  will  solve  that 
problem  so  that  we  can  maintain  the 
balancing  test. 

Mr.  President,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  is  especially  worth  defend- 
ing from  the  ravages  of  the  new  Exec- 
utive order.  FOIA  is  where  the  jour- 
nalist and  the  historian  turn  when 
they  seek  particular  information  so  as 
to  inform  the  public.  FOIA  is  where 
parents  and  widows  turn  when  some- 
one has  died  in  the  line  of  duty  and 
they  want  to  luiow  why.  FOIA  and  the 
Privacy  Act  are  what  the  concerned 
citizen  uses  to  find  out  whether  the 
Government  has  been  watching  him. 
In  protecting  FOIA,  we  are  protecting 
the  most  basic  element  of  open  gov- 
ernment. 

By  protecting  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  we  also  send  a  signal  that 
moderation  sind  thoughtfulness  are 
the  keys  to  effective  security.  Past  Ex- 
ecutive orders  have  been  clearly  based 
on  that  premise.  Executive  Order 
12065  contained  the  identifiable 
damage  standard  and  the  balancing 
test,  as  well  as  automatic  declassifica- 
tion for  most  information.  Executive 
Order  11652,  which  applied  during  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations, 
began  as  follows: 


The  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  are  best  served  by  making  informa- 
tion regarding  the  affairs  of  Government 
readily  available  to  the  public.  This  concept 
of  an  informed  citizenry  is  reflected  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  in  the  cur- 
rent public  information  policies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 
Section  4  of  that  order  added: 
Each  person  possessing  classlfs^lng  author- 
ity shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  propri- 
ety of  the  classifications  attributed  to  him. 
Both  unnecessary  classification  and  over- 
classification  shall  be  avoided. 

Section  13  called  for  administrative 
reprimands  and  corrective  action  in 
the  event  of  unnecessary  classification 
or  overclassification.  The  Nixon  and 
Ford  order  also  had  automatic  declas- 
sification, with  significantly  fewer  ex- 
ceptions than  under  the  Carter  order. 

Thus  the  two  previous  orders  both 
sent  the  bureaucracy  a  message  that 
the  goal  was  openness.  Even  as  the 
Government  keeps  information  secret, 
it  must  minimize  that  secrecy— both  to 
insure  an  informed  citizenry  and  to 
maintain  public  acceptance  of  secrecy 
where  it  is  needed. 

The  new  order  sends  the  opposite 
message.  It  tells  bureaucrats  to  be 
rigid.  It  allows  them  to  ignore  the 
public  interest  in  disclosure.  In  the 
end,  it  can  only  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  the  secrecy  system  these  bu- 
reaucrats are  running. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Reagan  un- 
derstands the  need  for  openness.  Cer- 
tainly he  understands  the  need  to 
maintain  public  confidence,  an  art  in 
which  his  skills  are  truly  unsurpassed. 

My  bill  will  help  the  President  in  the 
battle  against  big  government  bureau- 
crats. It  will  prevent  excessive  secrecy 
from  undermining  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  It  will  relieve  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  fear  of  Judicial  med- 
dling when  Government  officials  take 
the  time  to  consider  the  public  inter- 
est in  disclosure.  It  will  tell  the  bu- 
reaucrats—and reassure  the  public— 
that  their  Government  will  withhold 
information  only  after  careful 
thought.  This  can  only  benefit  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  analysis  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Protection  Act  of  1982 
and  two  editorials  on  the  recent  Exec- 
utive order,  as  weU  as  my  bill. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  the  Frkkdom  of  Information 
Protection  Act  of  1982 

This  bill  amends  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (5  U.S.C.  552)  in  two  ways.  Section 
3  amends  the  (b)(1)  exemption  for  classified 
information  to  require  that  the  information 
meet  both  the  "identifiable  damage  to  na- 
tional security"  standard  and  the  "balanc- 
ing test"  that  the  need  to  protect  the  infor- 
mation outweighs  the  public  interest  in  dis- 
closure. Section  2  amends  the  (aK4)(B)  lan- 
guage on  de  novo  review  to  limit  the  district 
courts'  review  of  the  "balancing  test"  to  as- 
certaining that  the  test  was  in  fact  made. 


SECTION  3 


The  beginning  of  this  section  and  sub- 
paragraph (A)  repeat  the  language  of  the 
current   (b)(1)    exemption.    Subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  are  new  requirements. 
Sttbparagraph  (B) 

Subparagraph  (B)  adds  the  "identifiable 
damage  to  national  security"  standard  that 
was  deleted  in  subsections  l.l(a)<3)  and 
1.3(b)  of  the  new  Executive  Order  on  Na- 
tional Security  Information. 

The  Elxecutive  Branch  fears  that  "identifi- 
able damage"  might  be  interpreted  by 
Judges  as  a  higher  standard  than  mere 
'damage  to  the  national  security."  The 
cases  cited  by  Executive  Branch  officials, 
however,  make  no  mention  of  such  interpre- 
tations. The  only  Judicial  mention  of  the 
difference  between  "damage"  aind  "identifi- 
able damage"  is  in  Baez  v.  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  where  Circuit  Judge  Wilkey 
stated  that  "that  difference  is  not  substan- 
tial." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment 
win  not  be  to  require  a  higher  standard  in 
FOIA  declassification  decisions,  but  rather 
to  require  a  more  thoughtful  approach  to 
such  decisions.  To  put  it  simply,  it  will  force 
people  to  think  before  they  refuse  to  declas- 
sify information  pursuant  to  FOIA  requests. 
Sttbparagraph  (C) 

Subparagraph  (C)  adds  the  requirement 
that  decision-makers  in  FOIA  cases  Involv- 
ing classified  information  determine  that 
"the  need  to  protect  the  information  out- 
weighs the  public  interest  in  disclosure." 
This  language  is  taken  from  the  statement 
of  declassification  policy  that  was  deleted  in 
the  new  Executive  Order.  The  determina- 
tion is  commonly  known  as  the  "balancing 
test." 

This  provision  simply  says  that  in  a  free 
society,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  know 
about  the  activities  of  his  or  her  govern- 
ment must  be  considered  before  the  govern- 
ment uses  classification  to  withhold  infor- 
mation in  FOIA  cases.  Executive  Order 
12065  required  that  "a  senior  agency  offi- 
cial" make  any  "balancing  test"  decisions 
and  left  it  to  the  agencies  to  decide  which 
cases  should  be  referred  to  such  a  senior  of- 
ficial. The  CIA.  for  example,  issued  a  Regu- 
lation that  set  forth  six  categories  of  infor- 
mation that  should  be  forwarded  to  a 
higher  official.  Each  piece  of  information 
was  reviewed,  therefore,  to  see  whether  it 
fell  within  the  six  categories.  The  effect  of 
subparagraph  (C)  will  be  to  maintain  a 
system  of  this  sort  for  FOIA  cases. 

SECTION  3 

This  section  amends  subparagraph 
(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  which  provides  for  de  novo  review  by 
the  United  States  district  courts  when  a 
person  sues  to  enjoin  an  agency  from  with- 
holding material  that  is  the  subject  of  an 
FOIA  request. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  limits  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  "balancing  t«st"  to  "ascer- 
taining whether  the  agency  withholding 
such  records  made  the  determination  that 
the  records  are  matters  described  in"  sec- 
tion 3.  subparagraph  (C).  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  allow  judges  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  "balancing  test"  was  made,  but  not  to 
question  the  result  of  that  balancing.  This 
amendment  disposes  of  a  significant  Execu- 
tive Branch  concern,  that  judges  might 
second-guess  the  balancing  performed  by 
agencies.  It  was  that  concern  that  led  the 
Executive  Branch  to  delete  the  "balancing 
test"  from  the  Executive  Order. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  7.  19821 
Too  Much  Skrkct 

President  Reagan's  new  executive  order 
on  classifying  national  security  Information 
Is  good  news  for  people  In  the  rubber  stamp 
and  Ink  business.  It  Is  bad  news  for  people 
who  believe  that  the  flow  of  information  is 
enential  to  the  health  of  a  democracy.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  in  effect  reversed  a  25-year  pre- 
simiptlon  that  the  public  Interest  lies  in 
maximum  disclosure.  His  order  shifts  the 
presumption  a  long  way  toward  secrecy. 
This  is  truly  regrettable,  not  least  because 
the  president's  counselor.  EMwln  Meese  III. 
had  assured  anxious  critics  that  the  restric- 
tive early  drafts  were  the  handiwork  of 
"overzealous  bureaucrats." 

The  final  draft,  published  a  few  days  ago. 
does  show  a  few  welcome  second  thoughts. 
It  restores  the  requirement  of  the  Jimmy 
Carter  order  to  mark  the  portions  of  docu- 
ments meant  to  be  kept  secret.  It  restores, 
too.  the  Carter  prohibition  against  classify- 
ing basic  scientific  researclji  not  clearly  re- 
lated to  national  security.  It  drops  a  propos- 
al to  create  a  new  classification  of  peripher- 
al "restricted"  Information— this  could  have 
forced  universities  that  won't  do  classified 
work  out  of  certain  types  of  research  they 
conduct  now. 

In  its  main  components,  however,  the 
Reagan  order  is  bad.  It  eliminates  the  need 
for  an  official  opposing  declassification  to 
identify  the  damage  he  claims  would  be 
done  by  disclosure — a  unanimous  Senate  In- 
telligence Cor.imittee  opposed  this  change. 
It  wipes  out  the  requirement  that,  in  disclo- 
sure decisions,  the  government  balance  ben- 
efit against  harm.  It  lets  the  government  re- 
classify information  sought  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  even  after  the  in- 
formation has  been  released.  It  instructs 
classifiers,  when  In  doubt,  to  apply  the 
higher  rather  than  the  lower  level  of  secre- 
cy. 

Mr.  Reagan  believes  his  order  strikes  a 
"proper  balance"  between  secrecy  and  dis- 
closure. Pew  in  Congress  api>ear  to  agree, 
and  some  are  already  planning  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Up  to  this  point,  it  has  been 
left  to  the  president  to  decide  what  is  secret 
and  what  is  not.  The  Preedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  for  instance,  defers  to  the  presi- 
dent in  the  national  security  area.  Now  Sen. 
David  P.  Durenberger  <R-Mlnn.),  a  member 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  says  he  will 
Introduce  legislation  to  remove  the  FOIA 
from  exclusive  presidential  hands.  Mr. 
Durenberger  is  no  firebrand.  He  simply  be- 
lieves the  president  has  gone  too  far.  He  is 
right. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Apr.  14,  1982] 

SeCHXCY  AMD  THX  AmXRICAN  WaY 

President  Reagan's  new  executive  order 
on  national  security  Information  seems  de- 
signed to  coax  bureaucrats  Into  stamping 
government  documents  "top  secret"  almost 
at  whim.  Since  the  Reagan  revamp,  govern- 
ment officials  can  classify  any  Information 
whenever  that  action  can  be  Justified  in  the 
name  of  "national  security  considerations.  " 
That  excuse  has  been  used  too  often  to  be 
credible.  It  sabotages  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  openness  in  government. 

But  the  damage  Is  done.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  striking  a  "proper  balance  "  between 
secrecy  and  disclosure,  the  recent  order  ob- 
literates a  long-standing  presumption  of 
openness— and  the  fundamental  democratic 
concept  of  the  public's  right  to  know  about 
the  workings  of  government.  It  removes  of- 


ficials' obligation  to  weigh  benefits  and 
harms.  And  it  scraps  the  Carter-era  protec- 
tion against  excessive  classification— the 
"identifiable  damage"  standard  tha(  once 
required  opponents  of  declassification  to 
prove  their  claims.  The  new  rule  directs  bu- 
reaucrats to  classify  documents  as  secret 
whenever  in  doubt;  any  vague  concern  will 
suffice. 

The  Preedom  of  Information  Act  ensures 
public  access  to  govenunent  files  but  ex- 
empts classified  national  defense  records, 
trade  secrets  and  internal  personnel  files  in 
the  classification  rush,  the  act— and  the 
public— will  be  the  losers.  "Top  secret " 
stamps  will  appear  on  embarrassing  docu- 
ments as  well  as  on  those  whose  disclosure 
would  jeopardize  national  security.  And  the 
troubling  fact  is  that  such  political  ixv^ieu- 
vers  appear  to  be  legal:  The  president  may 
circumvent  the  POIA  at  any  time  by  invok- 
ing "national  security." 

Surely  the  government  must  guard  some 
information  to  protect  the  nation.  But  this 
administration  appears  to  hope  for  more 
than  that.  It  defends  its  campaign  for  closed 
government  by  complaining  about  the  "high 
stakes  "  and  "chilllrig  effects  "  of  disclosure, 
never  really  showing  whom  an  attitude  of 
openness  hurts — or  how.  It  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  federal  government  has  always  had 
power  to  prevent  disclosures  that  would 
threaten  national  security. 

In  the  past,  the  presumption  of  openness 
has  snared  bunglers  and  forced  a  healthy 
scrutiny  of  government.  That's  the  point. 
The  needless  limitation  of  citiaen  access  to 
information  weakens,  rather  than  strength- 
ens, security.  By  its  nature,  secrecy  invites 
corruption. 

Minnesota's  Sen.  David  Durenberger,  a 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  un- 
derstands this.  He  plans  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  endangered  Preedom  of 
Information  Act  from  presidential  intru- 
sion. His  plan  is  wise.  Open  government  is 
what  democracy  is  all  about. 

S.  2452 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreientativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffrest  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Preedom  of  Infor- 
mation Protection  Act  of  1982". 

Sic.  2.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  552  (a) 
(4)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
after  '"court  shall"  a  comma  and  "'except  as 
provided  in  the  third  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph.": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "'In  the  case  of  agency 
records  withheld  under  the  exemption  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1>  of  subsection  (b).  the 
court  determination  with  respect  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  such  paragraph  shall  be 
limited  to  ascertaining  whether  the  agency 
withholding  such  records  made  the  determi- 
nation that  the  records  are  matters  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph.". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  552  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  specifically  authorized  under  criteria 
established  by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  and  are— 

"'(A)  in  fact  properly  classified  pursuant  to 
such  Executive  order, 

■"(B)  matters  the  disclosure  of  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  identifiable 
damage  to  national  security,  and 


"(C)  matters  in  which  the  need  to  protect 
the  Information  outweighs  the  public  inter- 
est in  disclosure.".* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  national  se- 
curity and  the  public's  need  to  know 
has  always  been  a  delicate  one.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  estab- 
lished a  presumption  in  favor  of 
access,  constrained  only  by  a  series  of 
narrowly  drawn  exemptions,  where 
the  need  to  keep  Government  infor- 
mation secret  clearly  outweighed  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

President  Reagan's  new  executive 
order  on  classifying  national  security 
information  has  the  effect  of  reversing 
that  presumption.  In  doing  so,  it  does 
more  than  just  to  create  the  risk  that 
zealous  officials  will  overclassify. 
FOIA  has  only  worked  because  the 
burden  on  an  agency  to  Justify  a  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  secrecy  puts  a  mam- 
moth government  and  its  citizens  on 
an  equal  footing.  Shifting  the  burden 
to  the  public  will  have  the  inevitable 
effect  of  upsetting  that  balance  and 
giving  Government  its  natural  advan- 
tages in  the  fight  for  access:  size  and 
resources. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity, 
and  I  believe  the  strongest  duty,  to  re- 
store the  FOIA  exemption  for  nation- 
al defense  and  foreign  policy  matters 
to  its  former  meaning  and  to  maintain 
the  presumption  of  openness.  And  yet, 
building  on  more  than  15  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  act.  we  can  make 
those  changes  in  a  way  that  perpet- 
uates and  indeed  strengthens  the  pro- 
tection required  for  documents  that 
clearly  and  legitimately  require  classi- 
fication on  security  grounds. 

Senator  DtjRENBERGER  and  I  are  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Preedom 
of  Information  Act  that  would  require 
an  agency  to  find  that  national  securi- 
ty docimients  withheld  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  cause  indentif  iable 
damage  to  national  security.  This 
amendment  restores  the  identifiable 
damage  test  contained  in  Elxecutive 
Order  No.  12065  for  FOIA  declassifica- 
tion decisions. 

Second,  our  proposal  would  make  ex- 
plicit the  kind  of  balancing  test  that 
has  always  characterized  critical 
agency  decisions  under  FOIA.  Our  bill 
would  exempt  national  security  mat- 
ters in  which  the  need  to  protect  the 
information  outweighs  the  public  in- 
terest in  disclosure.  Courts  reviewing 
agency  compliance  with  the  balancing 
test  requirement  would  not  be  able  to 
substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of 
the  decisionmaker  but  would  be  limit- 
ed to  ascertaining  that  the  test  was  in 
fact  made.  This  should  clearly  answer 
the  criticism  of  those  who  fear  that 
Judges  will  impose  unreasonably  high 
standards  of  specificity  and  thereby 
harm  national  security. 

I  always  hesitate  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  codify  commonsense,  as  this 
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bill  admittedly  does.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  has  made  this 
proposal  necessary.  Statutes  like  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  work  best 
when  they  enjoy  the  goodwill  of  the 
administration  and  the  agencies 
charged  with  their  implementation.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  openness  will  be  held 
high  as  a  standard,  the  present  biU  be- 
comes crucial. 

I  want  to  offer  my  personal  thanks 
to  Senator  Durenberger.  whose  role 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee  has 
been  vital  and  whose  perceptions 
about  the  balance  between  the  needs 
of  security  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  right  to  know  on  the  other  have 
been  an  example  of  all  of  us,« 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  cosponsoring  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Protection  Act  of  1982  in- 
troduced today  by  Senator  Durdj- 
BXRGER,  my  coUeague  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  This  bill  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  serious  danger 
of  overclasslfication  and  excessive  se- 
crecy in  Government  created  by  Exec- 
utive Order  12356  on  National  Securi- 
ty Information  issued  by  President 
Reagan  on  April  2,  1982. 

Although  secrecy  is  essential  in  cer- 
tain areas,  the  new  Executive  order 
represents  a  mistaken  departure  from 
the  reasonable  policy  of  openness  that 
should  be  the  hallmark  of  our  free  so- 
ciety. It  replaces  previous  orders  of 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Carter  establish- 
ing standards  for  withholding  infor- 
mation from  the  public  on  national  se- 
curity grounds.  These  standards  apply 
in  deciding  whether  Information  can 
be  withheld  as  properly  classified 
under  the  (b)(1)  exemption  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA). 

The  Preedom  of  Information  Protec- 
tion Act  would  incorporate  within  the 
FOIA  itself  two  of  the  key  safeguards 
against  overclasslfication  that  are 
eliminated  by  President  Reagan's  Ex- 
ecutive order.  These  are  the  "identifia- 
ble damage"  standard  and  the  require- 
ment that  agencies  balance  the  public 
interest  in  disclosure  of  information. 

IDEHTinABLE  DAMAGE  STANDARD 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence conducted  a  detailed  review  of 
the  proposed  Executive  order  and  sub- 
mitted comments  to  the  administra- 
tion in  March.  It  became  clear  to 
many  of  us  in  the  course  of  this  review 
that  there  was  no  need  to  chsmge  the 
identifiable  damage  standard  for  clas- 
sification. That  standard  permitted 
classification  and  denial  of  FOIA  re- 
quests only  if  the  information  reason- 
ably could  be  expected  to  cause  identi- 
fiable damage  to  national  security. 

The  administration  argued  that  the 
word  "identifiable"  placed  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  Government  to  defend 
in  court  decisions  to  deny  FOIA  re- 
quests on  national  security  grounds. 
But  none  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  ad- 
ministration supported  that  argument. 


Ability  to  identify  the  damage  to  na- 
tional security  that  might  be  caused 
by  disclosure  is  simply  a  common 
sense  requirement  to  avoid  unjustifi- 
able secrecy. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  argu- 
ment for  change  could  not  be  support- 
ed, the  administration  went  ahead 
with  its  plan  to  drop  "identifiable" 
from  the  basic  classification  standard. 
The  aim  appears  to  be  to  try  to  make 
it  easier  for  Government  agencies  to 
classify  information  and  withhold  it 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
without  having  to  think  carefully 
about  why  disclosure  might  damage 
national  security. 

The  Preedom  of  Information  Protec- 
tion Act  would  restore  the  "identifia- 
ble damage"  standard  by  making  it 
part  of  the  POIA  exemption  for  classi- 
fied information.  It  would  establish  by 
statute,  rather  than  by  Executive 
order,  an  important  protection  against 
abuses  of  the  classification  system 
that  can  result  from  the  natural  desire 
of  all  bureaucracies  for  secrecy. 

The  Congress,  especially,  has  a  vital 
interest  in  making  sure  that  the  classi- 
ticaXion  system  does  not  become  a  con- 
ventient  cloak  to  cover  up  bureaucrac- 
tic  mistakes  and  a  barrier  to  meaning- 
ful public  debate  on  important  issues 
of  national  defense  and  foreign  policy. 
We  should  not  leave  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  declassification  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch. 

BALANCIIfG  REQUIREMKirr 

A  second  change  made  by  the  new 
Executive  order  is  to  eliminate  proce- 
dures for  bsdanclng  both  national  se- 
curity interests  and  the  value  of  disclo- 
sure of  information.  A  plausible  argu- 
ment was  made  that  the  language  of 
the  previous  order  might  allow  a  court 
to  do  the  balancing  itself,  even  though 
most  Judges  had  held  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  executive  branch  discretion. 

The  new  order,  however,  eliminates 
the  balancing  provision  completely.  It 
appears  to  make  classification  manda- 
tory whenever  there  might  be  harm  to 
national  security  and  without  regard 
for  any  countervailing  public  interest 
in  disclosure. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Protec- 
tion Act  would  return  to  the  long- 
standing policy  of  giving  Government 
officials  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  to  declassify  information 
when  the  public  interest  in  disclosure 
outweighs  any  damage  that  might  be 
expected  from  its  release.  The  bill 
would  leave  the  balancing  of  interests 
in  the  hands  of  the  agencies,  rather 
than  with  the  courts. 

Once  again,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  public  and  congressional 
stakes  in  this  issue,  the  balancing  re- 
quirement belongs  in  statute  so  that  it 
cannot  in  the  future  be  so  readily  set 
aside  by  another  administration. 

The  two  issues  addressed  in  the 
Preedom  of  Information  Protection 
Act  are  not  the  only  problems  with 


Executive  Order  12356.  Many  other 
provisions  of  the  new  order  remove  im- 
portant checks  against  abuse  of  the 
classification  system  and  increase  the 
likelihood  that  agencies  will  expand 
urmecessary  secrecy.  Nevertheless,  the 
"identifiable  damage"  standard  and 
the  balancing  requirement  cut  across  a 
wide  range  of  concerns.  Their  enact- 
ment into  law  would  help  reduce  the 
risks  created  by  other  provisions  of 
the  order. 

POLICY  BACKGROtTND 

For  these  reasons,  consideration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Protec- 
tion Act  requires  more  detailed  back- 
ground regarding  the  evolution  of  na- 
tional policy  on  classification  and  the 
overall  impact  of  the  new  order.  While 
other  cosponsors  may  have  different 
views  on  some  points,  I  want  to  review 
this  background  and  other  aspects  of 
the  order  so  that  there  can  be  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  context  for  the 
biU. 

Executive  Order  12356  is  the  fifth 
Executive  order  on  classification  since 
1951  when  President  Truman  first  ex- 
tended the  military  classification 
system  to  civilian  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  There  is  no  express 
statutory  authority  for  the  classifica- 
tion system,  although  its  standards  are 
incorporated  by  reference  in  such  stat- 
utes as  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  some  of  the  espionage  laws. 
Congress  has  generally  let  the  execu- 
tive branch  establish  Government  se- 
crecy standards,  except  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  regarding  restrict- 
ed data  on  nuclear  weapons  technolo- 
gy. 

In  the  mid-1970's  the  Subcommittee 
open  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  several 
biUs  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  classification  of  national  security 
information.  Interest  in  such  legisla- 
tion declined,  however,  with  the  draft- 
ing and  issuance  of  Executive  Order 
12065  by  President  Carter  in  1978. 
That  order  responded  to  many  of  the 
concerns  that  had  given  rise  to  the  leg- 
islative proposals. 

THE  OVERCLASSinCATION  PROBLEM 

President  Carter's  Executive  order 
culminated  a  20-year  effort  to  reduce 
excessive  secrecy.  In  1957,  the  Coo- 
lidge  Committee  on  Classification  of 
Information  recommended  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  a  determined 
attack  be  made  on  overclasslfication. 
Also  in  1957  the  Wright  Commission 
on  Government  Security  recommend- 
ed efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees having  authority  to  classify 
and  to  provide  for  fullest  dissemina- 
tion, consistent  with  national  security, 
of  scientific  information.  The  Wright 
Commission  proposed  abolishing  the 
confidential  classification  so  that  the 
threshold  standard  would  be  serious 
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damage  to  the  Nation  as  required  for 
the  secret  level. 

Over  a  decade  later  the  report  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board's  task  force  on 
secrecy  emphasized  the  "very  great 
disadvantages  to  extensive  reliance  on 
secrecy  in  our  society."  Summarizing 
its  report,  the  task  force  chairman 
stated  in  1970: 

The  negative  aspect  of  classified  Informa- 
tion In  dollar  costs,  barrlere  between  United 
States  and  other  nations  and  information 
flow  within  the  United  SUtes  Is  not  ade- 
quately considered  in  making  security  classi- 
fication determinations.  We  may  gain  lar 
more  by  a  reasonable  policy  of  openness  be- 
cause we  are  an  open  society. 

The  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation which  Is  classified  could  profit- 
ably be  decreased  by  as  much  as  90  percent 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  Information  clas- 
sified and  the  duration  of  its  classification. 

In  1972,  a  study  of  national  security 
classification  standards  by  editors  of 
the  Harvard  Law  Review  concluded: 

By  vesting  great  discretion  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  determine  what  the  public 
will  be  told  about  the  Government's  policies 
and  activities  In  the  conduct  of  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  affairs,  the  present  classi- 
fication system  creates  a  danger  of  serious 
abuse.  Classification  may  serve  as  a  conven- 
ient cloak  to  cover  up  bureaucratic  mis- 
takes. Secrecy  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  to 
promote  support  for  government  policies 
through  classification  of  unfavorable  Infor- 
mation and  dissemination  of  data  which 
favor  the  Government's  position. 

Two  important  objectives  could  be  at- 
tained by  reform  of  the  classification  system 
to  ensiire  that  only  material  whose  disclo- 
sure would  create  a  real  threat  to  national 
defense  was  withheld  and  that  adequate 
consideration  was  given  to  the  public's  in- 
terest in  knowing  the  information.  Such  a 
reform  would  increase  the  amount  of  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  public,  thus  enhanc- 
ing the  possibility  for  meaningful  public 
debate  on  important  issues  concerning  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy.  In  addi- 
tion, by  promoting  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  the  press  in  the  Integrity  of 
the  classification  system,  it  should  strength- 
en the  Government's  ability  to  protect 
really  sensitive  information.  ("Develop- 
ments In  the  Law— The  National  Security 
Interest  and  ClvU  Liberties."  85  Harvard 
Law  Review.  1130,  1215-1216.  1227.) 

These  proposals  echoed  the  observa- 
tion of  Justice  Sewart  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case: 

For  when  everything  is  classified,  then 
nothing  is  classified,  and  the  system  be- 
comes one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical 
or  the  careless,  and  to  be  manipulated  by 
those  intent  on  self-protection  or  self-pro- 
motion. I  should  suppose,  in  short,  that  the 
hallmark  of  a  truly  effective  internal  securi- 
ty system  would  be  the  maximum  possible 
disclosure,  recognizing  that  secrecy  can  best 
be  preserved  only  when  credibility  is  truly 
maintained.  New  York  Timea  Co.  v.  United 
States,  403  U.S.  713.  729  (1971). 

mXOR  Ajn>  CARTXR  ORDERS 

Moving  in  this  direction.  President 
Nixon  in  1972  issued  Executive  Order 
11652  which  sought  to  reduce  exces- 
sive secrecy  by  limiting  the  number  of 
officials  who  could  classify  informa- 
tion,  making   classifiers    accountable 


for  their  actions,  and  establishing  a 
more  effective  system  for  declassifica- 
tion. The  directive  implementing  the 
Nixon  order  set  a  new  tone  by  stating: 

If  the  classifier  has  any  substantial  doubt 
as  to  which  security  classification  Is  appro- 
priate, or  as  to  whether  the  material  should 
be  classified  at  all.  he  should  designate  the 
less  restrictive  treatment. 

The  Nixon  order  did  not,  however, 
silence  demands  for  further  reform  to 
achieve  what  the  Defense  Science 
Board  Task  Force  had  called  a  more 
reasonable  policy  of  openness.  For  ex- 
ample, the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Times  testified  in  1974 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information: 

When  •  •  •  Executive  Order  11852  was 
issued  by  President  Nixon,  it  created  new 
hopes.  As  the  President  noted  in  his  accom- 
panying statement.  It  was  "designed  to  lift 
the  veil  of  secrecy  which  now  enshrouds  al- 
together too  many  papers  written  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  establishment."  In 
what  he  called  a  "critically  important 
shift, "  the  order  put  the  burden  on  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  secrecy  rather  than 
those  seeking  declassification. 

But  now,  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York 
Times  experience  over  the  13  months  since 
the  executive  order  was  issued.  I  must  give 
you  a  weary  and  negative  report.  If  the  veil 
of  secrecy  has  been  lifted  at  all,  only  a  thin 
sliver  of  light  now  shows  through.  If  the 

critically  important  shift "  In  the  burden 
for  preserving  secrecy  has  taken  place,  that 
is  barely  evident. 

This  background  helps  explain  why 
the  Carter  administration  issued  Exec- 
utive Order  12065  in  1978  and  why  the 
changes  made  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration require  careful  examination  by 
the  Congress. 

Under  President  Reagan's  order, 
many  of  the  safeguards  against  exces- 
sive secrecy  in  the  Nixon  and  Carter 
orders  have  been  watered  down  or 
eliminated.  The  cimiulative  effect  is  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  national 
policy.  The  following  analysis  com- 
pares some  of  the  key  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  12356  with  its  prede- 
cessors. 

MANDATORY  CLASSIFICATIOH 

Section  1.1(a)  states  that  national  se- 
ciuity  information  "shaU  be  classified" 
at  one  of  three  levels — top  secret, 
secret,  and  confidential.  The  previous 
order  said  that  information  "may  be 
classified"  at  those  levels.  Similar  lan- 
guage in  section  1.3(b)  requires  that 
information  "shall  be  classified  "  when 
it  meets  the  national  security  stand- 
ard. 

The  clear  implication  of  these 
changes  in  that  classification  is  now 
mandatory,  rather  than  discretionary, 
whenever  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
the  information  reasonably  could  be 
expected  to  damage  national  security 
There  is  no  recognition  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  Government  officials  to  con- 
sider whether  the  public  interest  in 
keeping  information  unclassified  out- 
weighs any  minimal  damage  that 
might  be  caused  by  its  disclosure.  The 


Carter  order  provided  specifically  for 
consideration  of  whether  the  need  to 
protect  information  "may  be  out- 
weighed by  the  public  interest  in  dis- 
closure of  the  information." 

The  Senate  itself  has  established  a 
procedure  for  weighing  these  interests 
in  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Con- 
gress, which  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Section  8 
of  Senate  Resolution  400  provides  that 
the  Intelligence  Committee  may  dis- 
close classified  information  unless  the 
President  "certifies  that  the  threat  to 
the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  posed  by  such  disclosure 
is  of  such  gravity  that  it  outweighs 
any  public  interest  in  the  disclosure." 
In  such  cases,  the  committee  can 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for 
debate  in  closed  session. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Protec- 
tion Act  would  make  clear.  In  statute, 
that  the  exercise  of  classification  and 
declassification  authority  must  include 
consideration  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  public  Interest  served  by  disclo- 
sure. 

BORDKRUIfE  CASKS 

Section  1.1(c)  of  the  new  order 
states: 

If  there  Is  reasonable  doubt  about  the 
need  to  classify  information,  it  shall  be  safe- 
guarded as  if  it  were  classified  pending  a  de- 
termination by  an  original  classification  au- 
thority, who  shall  make  this  determination 
within  (30)  days. 

A  similar  rule  applies  in  cases  of 
"reasonable  doubt  about  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  classification." 

By  contast.  the  Carter  order  and  a 
Nixon  administration  directive  re- 
quired that  borderline  cases  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  disclosure  or  lower 
classification.  This  change  from  Nixon 
and  Carter  administration  policies 
may  encourage  overclassificatlon  by 
subordinate  officials  who  do  not  want 
to  take  the  trouble  to  check  with  their 
superiors.  The  Reagan  order  does  not 
say,  "When  In  doubt,  classify."  But 
the  practical  effect  may  be  the  same. 

Consequently,  It  Is  especially  impor- 
tant to  maintain  the  requirement  that 
a  classification  authority  be  able  to 
identify  the  damage  to  the  national  se- 
curity that  might  be  caused  by  disclo- 
sure. The  Freedom  of  Information 
Protection  Act  would  do  so,  whenever 
the  information  Is  requested  by  a 
member  of  the  public  under  FOIA. 

ClASSinCATION  CATEGORIES 

The  Carter  order  Introduced  the 
principle  that  classified  Information 
must  fall  Into  one  of  several  catego- 
ries, such  as  "military  plans,  weapons, 
or  operations"  or  "foreign  relations  or 
foreign  switivltles  of  the  United 
States."  The  Reagan  order  adds  two 
categories  that  raise  serious  concerns. 

First  Is  the  catgegory  In  section 
1.3(a)(2)  for  information  concerning 
"the  vulnerabilities  or  capabilities  of 
systems,     installations,     projects,     or 
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plans  relating  to  the  national  securi- 
ty." This  category  appears  all-encom- 
passing and  tends  to  undermine  the 
value  of  having  categories  at  all. 

Second  Is  the  category  in  section 
1.3(a)(9)  for  Information  concerning  "a 
confidential  source,"  defined  in  section 
6.1(f)  as  "any  individual  or  organiza- 
tion that  has  provided,  or  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  provide,  in- 
formation to  the  United  States  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  national  se- 
curity with  the  expectation,  expressed 
or  Implied,  that  the  information  or  re- 
lationship, or  both,  be  held  in  confi- 
dence." 

The  inclusion  of  potential  future 
sources  makes  this  category  open- 
ended.  It  could  include  a  U.S.  citizen 
who  has  never  been  asked  to  provide 
information:  and  that  person's  FOIA- 
Prlvacy  Act  request  for  his  or  her  file 
might  be  denied  on  the  groimd  that  it 
is  classified  In  the  "confidential 
source"  category. 

These  classification  standards  are 
widened  further  by  the  addition  of 
new  authority  in  section  l,3(b)  to  clas- 
sify Information  that  would  not 
damage  national  security  If  disclosed 
"by  Itself."  but  that  reasonably  could 
be  expected  to  cause  damage  If  dis- 
closed "in  the  context  of  other  Infor- 
mation." This  concept  Is  known  as  the 
"mosaic"  theory  of  classification.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  two  or  more 
Items  of  information  may  be  harmless 
In  Isolation,  but  when  combined  or  as- 
sociated might  damage  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  breadth  of  the  new  classifica- 
tion categories  and  the  "mosaic"  con- 
cept msike  it  all  the  more  necessary  to 
restore  the  "Identifiable  damage" 
standard  and  require  that  agencies 
take  into  account  the  public  interest 
in  disclosure.  Enacting  those  key  safe- 
guards into  law  would  ameliorate  the 
potential  for  greatly  increased  secrecy 
imder  the  new  Executive  order. 

IlfTKIXIGENCE  SOURCES  OR  METHODS 

The  Carter  order  established  a  pre- 
sumption that  two  narrow  categories 
of  information— foreign  government 
Information  and  the  identity  of  a  con- 
fidential foreign  source— were  pre- 
sumed to  meet  the  classification  stand- 
ard. Section  1.3(c)  of  the  Reagan  order 
extends  this  presumption  to  "Intelli- 
gence sources  or  methods."  This 
change  may  give  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
community  significant  relief  from 
some  of  its  problems  with  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  without 
having  to  amend  the  law. 

The  CIA  has  expressed  concern 
about  the  demands  that  It  provide  de- 
tailed descriptions  and  justification  in 
court  to  defend  classification  on 
sources  or  methods  grounds.  Extend- 
ing the  presumption  of  national  secu- 
rity damage  to  disclosure  of  intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods  may  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  cases.  In 
at  least  one  case  the  courts  have  held 


that  the  provision  for  foreign  govern- 
ment information  in  the  Carter  order 
created  a  very  heavy  presumption 
which  could  only  be  rebutted  by  the 
citizen  presenting  evidence  to  over- 
come It.  Carlisle  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
V.  U.S.  Customs  Service.  663  F.2d  210. 
218-219  (D.C.  Clr.  1980). 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  a  citizen  re- 
questing Information  from  CIA  to 
meet  this  burden  for  information 
denied  on  sources  or  methods  grounds. 
The  citizen  might  not  know  what 
source  or  method  was  being  withheld 
and  might  not  be  able  to  present  any 
evidence  on  the  question  at  all.  The 
fear  is  that  the  CIA  would  no  longer 
release  Information  about  nonsensitive 
sources  and  methods,  even  if  no 
damage  would  result  from  disclosure. 

These  concerns  should  be  tempered 
by  recent  court  decisions  rejecting 
overbroad  definitions  of  "intelligence 
sources  or  methods."  For  example,  in 
one  case  the  CIA  proposed  defining 
"intelligence  source"  to  include  "any 
individual,  entity  or  medium  that  Is 
engaged  to  provide,  or  in  fact  provides, 
the  CIA  with  sut>stantive  information 
having  a  rational  relation  to  the  Na- 
tion's external  national  security." 

The  court  rejected  this  definition, 
which  could  encompass  any  newspaper 
or  news  broadcast,  and  adopted  in- 
stead a  definition  focusing  on  persons 
or  institutions  who  provide  "informa- 
tion of  a  kind  the  Agency  needs  to  per- 
form its  Intelligence  function  effec- 
tively, yet  could  not  reasonably  expect 
to  obtain  without  guaranteeing  the 
confidentiality  of  those  who  provide 
it."  Sims  V.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  642  P.2d  562.  570  (D.C.  Cir. 
1980). 

Concern  about  the  presumption  for 
intelligence  sources  or  methods  would 
also  be  allayed  by  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Protection  Act.  The  require- 
ment that  the  CIA  consider  the  public 
Interest  In  disclosure  would  make  clear 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  nonsensi- 
tive information  about  Intelligence 
sources  or  methods  should  continue  to 
be  released  under  FOIA.  especially 
when  It  contributes  to  better  public 
understanding  of  CIA  powers  and 
duties  and  more  accurate  accounts  of 
the  role  of  Intelligence  In  major  his- 
torical events. 

RECLASSIFICATION 

Section  1.6(c)  directly  reverses  the 
policy  on  reclassification  of  informa- 
tion that  has  been  previously  declassi- 
fied and  disclosed.  The  Carter  order 
provided  that  classification  "may  not 
be  restored  to  d(x;uments  already  de- 
classified and  released  to  the  public." 
The  new  order  permits  such  reclassifi- 
cation "If  It  Is  determined  In  writing 
that  first,  the  information  requires 
protection  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security;  and  second,  the  information 
may  reasonably  be  recovered." 


There  Is  no  indication  that  this  new 
authority  is  limited  to  cases  where  the 
information  was  mistakenly  declassi- 
fied and  can  be  recovered  by  voluntary 
return  upon  request.  This  raises  con- 
cern about  the  possibility  that  coer- 
cive means,  such  as  a  lawsuit,  might  be 
considered  "reasonable"  for  recovering 
materials  from  a  historian  or  other  re- 
searcher. Such  authority  can  endanger 
first  amendment  rights  unless  It  Is  lim- 
ited to  Information  that  Is  returned 
voluntarily. 

As  sponsors  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Protection  Act,  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  and  I  agree  that  further 
legislation  may  have  to  be  considered 
if  administration  policy  does  not  re- 
strict the  use  of  coercive  means  to  re- 
cover reclassified  information. 

DECLASSinCATION  POUCY 

The  new  Executive  order  makes  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  system  for  de- 
classification of  documents.  The  full 
scope  of  those  revisions  is  not  entirely 
clear,  because  much  will  depend  upon 
an  implementing  directive  to  be  issued 
by  the  Information  Security  Oversight 
Office.  Nevertheless,  the  thrust  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  policy  is  re- 
flected in  the  deletion  of  the  state- 
ment from  the  Carter  order  that  de- 
classification "shall  be  given  emphasis 
comparable  to  that  accorded  classifica- 
tion." 

The  detailed  chsinges  water  down 
virtually  every  declassification  require- 
ment. Section  1.4(a)  modifies  the  rule 
that  an  original  classification  author- 
ity must  set  a  date  or  event  for  declas- 
sification review.  It  applies  only  when 
a  specific  date  or  event  for  declassifi- 
cation "can  be  determined,"  thus  per- 
mitting authorities  to  disregard  the 
rule. 

Section  3.3  eliminates  the  20-year 
deadline  for  systematic  declassifica- 
tion review  of  most  types  of  Informa- 
tion. While  the  20-year  rule  in  the 
Carter  order  may  have  been  unrealis- 
tic, the  new  order  falls  to  establish  any 
timetable  at  all. 

Historians  depend  heavily  on  the 
mandatory  declassification  review  pro- 
cedures of  the  Executive  order  for 
access  to  vital  materials  in  Presidential 
papers  and  other  White  House  docu- 
ments exempt  from  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Section  3.4  of  the 
new  order  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
use  the  mandatory  review  procedures 
by  requiring  that  requests  describe 
"the  document  or  material"  that  con- 
tains the  information  sought  and  by 
eliminating  the  provision  for  declassi- 
fication of  "reasonably  segregable  por- 
tions" of  documents. 

Unless  rectified  in  the  implementing 
directive,  the  changes  in  declassifica- 
tion policy  imder  the  Reagan  order 
can  jeopardize  historical  research  on 
foreign  policy  and  military  operations. 

Overall,  the  new  Executive  order  on 
national     security     information     has 
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caused  serious  concern  among  those  of 
us  who  seek  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween national  security  demands  and 
the  needs  of  a  free  society.  The  order 
has  tipped  that  balance  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  secrecy  and  away  from  the 
right  of  the  public  to  have  informa- 
tion about  Government  policies  and 
programs.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Protection  Act  can  restore 
the  proper  balance  for  the  years 
ahead.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Protection  Act  of  1982 
which  I  have  joined  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
DuRENBERGER.  in  cosponsorlng.  The 
bill  is  well  titled,  for  it  is  Indeed  de- 
signed to  "protect"  the  public's  access 
to  information  from  being  barred  by 
unwarranted  national  security  classifi- 
cations. It  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose by  adding  two  tests  to  the  current 
exemption  in  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  Information  classified  in 
the  interests  of  national  security  pur- 
suant to  Executive  order: 

The  first  would  condition  the  ex- 
emption on  a  finding  that  the  Infor- 
mation could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cause  "identifiable"  damage  to  na- 
tional security. 

The  second  would  require  consider- 
ation whether  the  need  to  protect  the 
information  outweighs  the  public  in- 
terest in  disclosure. 

The  tests — commonly  known  as  the 
"identifiable  damage"  and  "balancing" 
tests— were  made  a  part  of  classifica- 
tion criteria  by  President  Carter  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12065  in  1978.  After  con- 
sidering a  draft  revision  of  this  order 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence recommended  that  these  princi- 
ples be  retained.  Unfortunately,  the 
Executive  order  issued  by  President 
Reagan  on  April  2,  1982  (E.O.  12356) 
dropped  these  tests.  Why  this  action 
was  taken  has  not  been  adequately  ex- 
plained. Indeed,  it  appears  to  conflict 
with  views  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's counselor.  Mr.  Meese.  who  had 
previously  told  the  Washington  Post 
that  he  has  found  "way  too  much  clas- 
sification" and  that  this  is  "one  of  the 
problems  of  goverrunent."  (July  7, 
1981,  page  A-15). 

The  new  Executive  order  aggravates 
this  problem  by  removing  standards 
which,  in  effect,  require  Government 
officials  to  have  a  reasonable  basis  for 
classification  decisions.  The  new  order 
signals  to  the  bureaucracy— which  Mr. 
Meese  said  has  "tried  to  expand  classi- 
fication" (Washington  Post,  March  15. 
page  A-ID— that  it  may  apply  secrecy 
stamps  without  articulating  a  damage 
rationale  and  without  considering 
public  interest  factors. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  point  of 
having  an  Executive  order  in  the  first 
place  is  to  set  standards  for  classifica- 


tion. Without  the  identifiable  damage 
and  balancing  tests.  Judgments  in 
these  matters  become  idiosyncratic 
and  Government  officials  have  less 
reason  to  check  their  natural  desire 
for  secrecy.  That  cannot  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  either  national  security  or 
the  public's  need  for  information 
about  its  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Protection  Act  would  remedy 
these  two  major  deficiencies  in  the 
new  Executive  order.  It  would  empha- 
size the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
executive  branch  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  thoughtfulness  In  FOIA 
decisions  on  clsslflcation. 

In  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  case.  Justice  Stewart  ex- 
pressed his  view  that  the  hallmark  of 
a  truly  effective  security  classification 
system  "would  be  the  maximum  possi- 
ble disclosure,  recognizing  that  secrecy 
can  best  be  preserved  only  when  credi- 
bility is  truly  maintained." 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  would 
further  this  purpose  and  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  lt.« 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.  2453.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RURAL  HOUSING  BLOCK  GRANT 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  three-part  plan  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  need  for  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  In  the  rural  areas  of 
America.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  com- 
ponents will  provide  a  comprehensive, 
responsible,  and  effective  approach  to 
Improving  the  alarming  housing  condi- 
tions which  exist  In  the  most  needy 
and  remote  areas  of  our  country. 

Low-income  residents  of  rural  areas 
face  a  housing  situation  that  is  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively  different 
from  their  urban  counterparts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  housing  survey, 
rural  areas  have  a  significantly  higher 
percentage  of  substandard  housing 
units  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Of 
every  13  housing  units  in  rural  areas.  1 
is  in  substandard  condition,  compared 
to  1  of  every  62  in  urban  areas:  the 
problems  which  exist  In  housing  qual- 
ity are  compounded  by  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  rural  areas. 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  contain  30 
percent  of  the  population  below  the 
poverty  level  In  our  Nation,  with  only 
20  percent  of  the  population.  Since 
the  specific  defects  found  in  rural 
housing,  such  as  problems  with  plumb- 
ing and  sewage  tend  to  be  more  severe 
and  expensive  to  correct  than  those  in 
nonrursJ  substandard  housing,  a  great- 
er percentage  of  rural  families  are 
forced  to  live  in  homes  which  are  not 
safe  and  sanitary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  qualitative  dif- 
ference between  urban  and  rural  areas 
Is  population  density.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  substandard   housing   in 


nonmetropolitan  areas  is  In  communi- 
ties with  a  population  of  2.500  or  less. 
Government  programs  have  been  espe- 
cially ineffective  In  meeting  the  mag- 
nified needs  of  these  low-density  areas. 
E>esplte  the  high  levels  of  Federal 
spending  for  rural  housing  In  the  past, 
most  of  the  benefits  have  not  gone  to 
those  who  need  help  the  most.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  esti- 
mates that  only  0.2  percent  of  the  very 
low-income  rural  households  living  in 
inadequate  housing  are  expected  to  be 
assisted  by  their  housing  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  Given  the  proposed 
budget  levels  and  the  Inefficient  deliv- 
ery system  now  In  place,  these  needs 
will  continue  to  go  unmet. 

This  distressing  prognosis  makes  It 
clear  that  Immedate  and  positive 
changes  must  be  made  to  Improve  the 
delivery  services  In  rural  areas.  It 
should  be  our  goal  and  responsibility 
to  meet  certain  objectives.  We  must 
determine  a  means  of:  Providing  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  for  the  most 
needy  rural  residents;  insuring  that  an 
adequate  means  of  home  financing  Is 
available  for  rural  residents;  and 
bringing  services  closer  to  the  people 
needing  assistance,  so  that  their  needs 
might  be  addressed  effectively. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  constructive 
changes  to  facilitate  assistance  In 
these  areas  of  great  need,  I  have  devel- 
oped a  proposal  which  creates  a  rural 
housing  block  grant  to  administer  all 
housing  subsidy  functions  and  allows 
FmHA  to  Issue  and  insure  loans  made 
at  market  rate.  The  New  Federalism 
concept  announced  by  the  administra- 
tion has  encouraged  us  to  take  a  sharp 
look  at  the  capabilities  which  have 
been  developed  by  State  governments. 
States  are  active,  important  players  in 
rural  economic  and  community  devel- 
opment. This  trend  was  specifically 
recognized  last  year  by  the  Congress 
when  it  endorsed  the  involvement  of 
States  In  HUD's  community  develop- 
ment small  cities  program.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  given  the  opportunity, 
the  flexibility,  and  the  resources. 
States  will  address  the  housing  needs 
of  rural  areas.  States  have  the  capac- 
ity to  develop  programs  that  will  meet 
the  unique  conditions  of  their  popula- 
tion In  a  way  that  a  Federal  program 
cannot.  The  inherent  success  of  the 
new  small  cities  program  lies  In  Its 
adaptability.  It  allows  areas  with  di- 
verse needs  to  develop  responsive  pro- 
grams. I  have  used  the  existing  small 
cities  block  grant  program  to  develop  a 
rural  housing  block  grant  which  we 
believe  will  be  a  complementary  pro- 
gram. The  block  grant  allows  a  State 
to  examine  Its  community  and  eco- 
nomic development  needs  and  then 
allow  the  needs  to  structure  a  housing 
program. 

The  program  has  been  restricted  to 
insure  that  assistance  will  be  used  in 
rural  areas  to  serve  the  most  needy. 
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Funds  must  be  spent  in  areas  outside 
of  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  with 
a  population  of  10,000  or  less,  with  em- 
phasis on  areas  of  less  than  2.500  in 
population.  The  program  will  limit  eli- 
gibility to  families  with  an  income 
below  50  percent  of  area  median 
income. 

Although  States  are  encouraged  to 
rehabilitate  existing  units  to  the 
extent  possible,  they  may  also  engage 
In  the  following  activities:  Financing 
the  construction  and  purchase  of 
modest  homes  for  low-Income  persons. 
Including  purchase  of  existing  homes 
and  manufactured  homes;  provision  of 
multlfamily  housing  stock  where  there 
Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  low-Income 
rental  housing  or  farmworker  housing; 
and  provision  of  rental  assistance  for 
those  low-Income  persons  who  are  not 
otherwise  served  by  an  existing  rental 
assistance  program. 

While  we  have  shifted  the  subsidy 
functions  of  FmHA  to  the  States  we 
want  to  Insure  that  credit  remain 
available  In  rural  areas.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  au- 
thorized to  extend  credit  for  housing 
through  direct  loans  and  to  Insure 
loans  made  by  private  lenders.  The 
agency  would  serve  the  same  popula- 
tion but  would  function  purely  as  a 
credit  agency  and  offer  market  rate 
loans.  This  proposal  addresses  the  con- 
cern that  many  rural  areas  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  private  lending  Institu- 
tions and  maintains  a  ready  source  of 
credit  to  rural  areas.  By  Insuring  loans 
made  by  private  lenders,  we  will  en- 
courage more  private  lending  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  source  of  credit  for 
higher  risk  loans.  The  portion  of  the 
FmHA  budget  which  finances  the  sub- 
sidy functions  of  the  agency  would  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  rural 
housing  block  grant  program.  Howev- 
er. FmHA  would  continue  to  make  and 
insure  market  rate  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  repair,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  both  single  and  multlfam- 
ily housing. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  have  reached  a  crossroads  in  rural 
housing  policy.  We  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  choose  a  new  path  and  a 
responsibility  to  act  forcefully  and 
dramatically.  Federal  rural  housing  re- 
sources are  more  limited  than  at  any 
time  In  the  recent  past:  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  housing  problems 
faced  by  low-Income  persons  In  rural 
areas  appears  to  be  more  difficult. 
And,  In  the  best  housed  Nation  in  the 
world,  we  have  far  too  many  rural  citi- 
zens housed  in  conditions  that  are 
simply  unsuitable  by  contemporary 
standards.  It  is  evident  that  rural 
housing  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  missing  the 
mark.  If  we  continue  to  believe  in  a 
continuing  national  role  In  Improving 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  rural  hous- 
ing, then  we  must  make  changes  now. 
We   must   redirect   our   resources   to 
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those  who  need  them  the  most,  we 
must  stretch  and  enhance  their  impact 
with  greater  public  and  private  invest- 
ment, other  than  Federal  assistance, 
and  we  must  make  the  administration 
of  the  programs  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive to  specific  local  needs. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  proposing  a 
bold  new  partnership  with  the  States 
to  restructure  and  refocus  Federal 
rural  housing  assistance.  My  proposal 
embraces  the  important  relationship 
already  developed  with  States  through 
last  years  small  cities  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program.  But 
specifically.  It  couples  the  specific 
knowledge  of  rural  housing  needs  and 
growing  capacity  of  the  States  to  meet 
these  needs  with  the  limited  Federal 
resources  available  in  these  tight 
budget  times.  Through  this  linkage, 
we  can  change  the  face  of  the  rural 
housing  dilemma  In  a  positive  and  last- 
ing way.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  this  undertaking  and  look  forward 
to  your  constructive  suggestions  as  we 
move  this  legislation  forward  in  the 
next  several  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
bill  and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2453 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  OF 
THE  HOUSING  ACT  OF   1949  TERMI- 
NATION OF  INTEREST  CREDIT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  501(a)  is  amended  by  strildng 
out  "to  extend  financial  assistance"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  make  and  insure 
loans". 

(2)  Section  501(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  loan". 

(3)  Section  501(b)(2)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  aU  after  the  word 
"made"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(4)  Section  502(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "assistance"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  loan"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  aU  after  the  words 
"making  of  the  loan  with  interest"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "re- 
ceived" in  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "rental  assist- 
ance or  interest  credits:  or". 

(5)  Section  503  is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  504  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "grant  or  a  combined" 
and  "and  grant"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "portion  of  the  sums 
advanced  to  the  borrower  treated  as  a"  in 
the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a); 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 


(7)  Section  505  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  first  sentence. 

(8)  Section  506(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "financial  assistance"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "loan". 

(9)  Section  507  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"loans". 

(10)  Section  509  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  grant"  each  time  it 
appears  in  subsection  (b); 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c). 

(11)  Section  510(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  grants". 

(12)  Section  511  is  repealed. 

(13)  Section  512  is  repealed. 

(14)  Section  514  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (aX2): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)(3). 
(a)(4).  and  (a)(6)  as  subsections  (a)(2). 
(a)(3).  and  (a)(4),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g). 

(15)  Section  515  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)(2); 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)(3) 
and  (aK4)  as  subsections  (aK2)  and  (a)(3), 
respectively; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(2); 

(D)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)(3), 
(bK4).  (bM5),  and  (b)(6)  as  subsections 
(bK2),  (b)(3),  (b)(4),  and  (b)(5),  respectively: 
and 

(E)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(16)  Section  516  is  repealed. 

(17)  Section  517  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  all  after  "insured"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "Such  loan  to  per- 
sons of  low  or  moderate  Income  (as  defined 
by  the  Secretary),  shall  not  exceed  amounts 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  housing, 
modest  in  size,  design,  and  cost  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary).  No  loan  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  insured  or  made  after 
September  30,  1982.  except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  entered  into  before  that  date."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(b)(4)"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(3)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (J)(4); 

(D)  by  redesignating  subsection  (jK5)  as 
subsection  (j)(4):  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  subsection  (j)(6). 

(18)  Section  521  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  interest  rates  for  insured  loans 
under  this  title  shall  be  at  rates  prevailing 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  inter- 
est rates  for  loans  made  by  private  lenders 
insured  under  this  title  shall  be  at  rates 
agreed  on  by  the  borrower  and  lender,  but 
not  in  excess  of  such  rates  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)",  by  striking  out 
"described  in  subsection  (aK2)",  and  by 
striking  out  "described  in  subsection 
(aKl)(C)". 

(19)  Section  522  is  repealed. 

(20)  Section  523  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(1)(A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  with  interest  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum,"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)(B); 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)(1)(B) 
as  subsection  (b)(1); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "make  grants  to,  or"  in 
subsection  (b)(2); 

(E)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (b)(3)(C): 

(F)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(3)(D); 
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(O)  by  redesignating  subsection  (bK3KE) 
as  subsection  (bXSKD):  and 
(H)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(21)  Section  S24(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Such  a  loan 
shall  be  repaid  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  the  making  of  the  loan  or 
within  such  additional  period  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  any  case  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(22)  Section  525  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  made  without 
interest  and"  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b): 

(C)  by  striking  out  all  after  "sooner"  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  redesigruitlng  subsections  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  re- 
spectively. 

(23  Section  530  is  repealed. 

(24)  The  assets  of  and  any  future  repay- 
ments to  the  loan  fund  which  was  estab- 
lished under  section  511  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Rural  Housing  Fund. 

MAirarACTTTRKD  HOUSIKO  tit  RURAL  AREAS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  A  loan  which  may  be  made  or  insured 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  housing  may 
be  made  or  Insured  with  respect  to  a  manu- 
factured home  which— 

"(1)  meets  the  standards  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  title  VI  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974; 

"(2)  is  or  will  be  financed  with  a  loan  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  which  would 
apply  under  section  2  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
which  Is  not  treated  as  real  estate  under 
State  or  local  law,  which  meets  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.". 

(b)  Section  527  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

REMABIUTATIOR  STAITOARS 

Skc.  103.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Activities  may  be  fi- 
nanced with  loans  under  this  section  If  such 
activities  bring  the  property  Into  compli- 
ance with  applicable  l(Kal  codes.". 

STAITDARDS  FOR  ADEQUATE  HOUSIHG 

Sec.  104.  Section  S09<a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  and  applicable  to 
the  new  construction  of  residential  build- 
ings financed  under  this  title  shall  be  identi- 
cal to  the  Minimum  Property  Standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.". 

RITRAL  HOUSING  INStntAMCE  TVm 

Sec.  105.  Section  S17(k)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(kXl)  Prom  the  amounts  made  available 
to  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  maintain  as  part  of  the  Fund  a  reserve 
against  loan  losses  sustained  by  the  Fund. 

•(2)  Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
on  October  1  of  that  year  a  report  contain- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  loans  proposed  to  be 
made  from  the  P\ind; 

"(B)  the  amount  of  repayments  expected 
to  be  received  and  credited  to  the  Fund; 

"(C)  the  amount  proposed  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  reserve  as  required  by  paragraph  (1); 


"(D)  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to 
provide  Interest  credits  on  loans  made  from 
the  Fund.". 

COirDOMINIUll  HOUSING 

Sec.  106.  Section  526  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  In  hla  discretion  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (substan- 
tially Identical  Insofar  as  may  be  feasible 
with  those  specified  In  section  502)  as  he 
may  prescribe."  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  In  his  discretion  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (substan- 
tially identical  insofar  as  may  be  feasible 
with  those  specified  in  section  515)  as  he 
may  prescribe."  in  subsection  (c). 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  513  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PSOGRAM  LEVELS  AND  AITTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  513.  (a)  To  the  extent  approved  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  the  Secretary  may  Insure 
and  guarantee  loans  under  this  title  In  an 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,145,000,000.  of  which- 

"(1)  not  more  than  $720,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  loans  under  section  502,  not 
less  than  $180,000,000  of  which  shall  be  for 
guaranteed  loans  under  such  section; 

"(2)  not  more  than  $24,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  loans  under  section  504.  not 
less  than  $5,000,000  of  which  shall  be  for 
guaranteed  loans  under  such  section; 

"(3)  not  more  than  $19,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  loans  under  section  514,  not 
less  than  $4,000,000  of  which  shall  be  for 
guaranteed  loans  under  such  section; 

"(4)  not  more  than  $200,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  loans  under  section  515.  not 
less  than  $40,000,000  of  which  shall  be  for 
guaranteed  loans  under  such  section;  and 

"(5)  not  more  than  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  loans  under  section  524. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated— 

"(1)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  payments  on  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
511  equal  to  (A)  the  aggregate  of  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  form 
of  credits  on  principal  due  on  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  503.  and  (B)  the  interest 
due  on  a  similar  sum  represented  by  notes 
or  other  obligations  issued  by  the  Secretary: 
and 

"(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
sections  235  and  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  and  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.". 

(b)  Section  515(b)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Septemt>er  30.  1982"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septemt>er  30. 
1983". 

TITLE  II— RURAL  HOUSING  BLOCK 

GRANTS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rural  Housing  Block  Grant  Act  of  1982". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
title  is  to  promote  the  provision  of  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  for  residents  of  rural 
areas,  particularly  for  those  low-income  resi- 
dents of  areas  having  populations  of  2.500 
or  less,  by— 

(1)  improving  the  stock  of  existing  hous- 
ing in  order  to  ensure  safe  and  sanitary 
places  of  primary  residence  for  low  Income 
rural  residents; 

(2)  increasing  the  stock  of  modest  low  cost 
housing  in  those  areas  where  the  existing 
stock  is  insufficient; 


(3)  improving  housing  affordabUlty  for 
low  Income  persons  living  In  niral  areas;  and 

(4)  establishing  the  authority  of  each 
State's  appointed  agency  to  determine  a  def- 
inition of  need  and  methods  of  meeting 
these  demands  and  goals. 

(b)  It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  ad- 
dress more  efficiently  the  housing  needs  in 
rural  areas  by  consolidating  a  number  of 
complex  and  overlapping  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  communities  of  varying 
sizes  and  needs  into  a  consistent  system  of 
Federal  aid  which— 

( 1 )  provides  assistance  on  an  annual  basis, 
with  maximum  certainty  and  minimum 
delay,  upon  which  States  can  rely  in  their 
planning; 

(2)  encourages  housing  activities  which 
are  consistent  with  comprehensive  local  and 
areawide  development  planning; 

(3)  furthers  achievement  of  the  national 
housing  goal  of  a  safe  and  sanitary  home 
for  needy  American  families;  and 

(4)  fosters  the  undertaking  of  housing  ac- 
tivities In  a  coordinated  and  mutually  sup- 
portive manner  by  Federal  agencies  and 
programs,  as  well  as  by  States. 

(c)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  assistance  made  available  under 
this  title  not  be  utilized  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  amount  of  local  financial  support 
for  housing  activities  below  the  level  of  such 
support  prior  to  the  availability  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

OEriNrnoNS 
Sec.  203.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "low  Income"  means  those 
rural  residents  having  a  total  Income  of  no 
more  than  SO  per  centum  of  area  median 
Income  with  adjustments  for  smaller  and 
larger  families  or  for  unusually  low  area 
median  Income; 

(2)  the  term  "rural  area"  means  any  open 
country,  or  any  place,  town,  village,  or  city 
which  is  not  part  of  or  associated  with  an 
urban  area  and  which  (A)  has  a  population 
not  in  excess  of  2,500  inhabitants,  (B)  has  a 
population  In  excess  of  2.500  but  not  In 
excess  of  10.000  If  it  Is  rural  In  character,  or 
(C)  has  a  population  In  excess  of  10,000  but 
not  In  excess  of  20.000  and  has  a  serious 
lack  of  mortgage  credit  for  lower-income 
families,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(3)  the  term  "modest"  means  units  which 
are  safe  and  sanitary  and  which  comply 
with  applicable  State  and  l(x»J  codes; 

(4)  the  term  "rural  resident"  Includes  a 
family  or  a  person  who  Is  a  renter  of  a 
dwelling  unit  In  a  rural  area; 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; and 

(6)  the  term  "Indian"  means  an  enrolled 
member  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
and  nation.  Including  Alaska  Indians. 
Aleuts,  and  Elsklmos.  and  any  Alaskan 
Native  Village,  of  the  United  SUtes.  which 
Is  considered  an  eligible  recipient  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determlnation  and  Ekiucatlon 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93-638)  or  under 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972  (Public  Law  92-512). 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  In  order  to  carry  out 
activities  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  these  purposes— 
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(1)  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983: 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTIVITIES  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  a 
grant  under  this  title,  each  State  shall  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  housing  objectives  aind 
projected  use  of  funds  and  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  any  certifications  required  by 
this  title.  The  statement  shall  specifically 
take  into  account  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  existing  housing  for  the  low-Income  Indi- 
ans living  on  trust  lands. 

(2)  In  order  to  permit  public  examination 
and  appraisal  of  such  statements,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate coordination  of  activities  with  differ- 
ent levels  of  government,  the  State  shall— 

(A)  furnish  citizens  Information  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  available  for  pro- 
posed housing  activities  that  may  be  under- 
taken; 

(B)  publish  a  proposed  statement  In  such 
manner  to  afford  affected  citizens  or,  as  ap- 
propriate, unlt«  of  local  government  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  its  content  and  to 
submit  comments  on  the  proixwed  state- 
ment and  on  the  performance  of  the  State; 
and 

(C)  hold  one  or  more  public  hearings  to 
obtain  the  views  of  citizens  on  housing 
needs. 

(3)  In  preparing  the  final  statement,  the 
State  shall  consider  any  such  comments  and 
views  and  may.  If  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  State,  modify  the  prepared  statement. 
The  final  statement  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public,  and  a  copy  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Secretary  together  with  the  certifica- 
tions required. 

(b)  A  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
only  If  the  State  certifies  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that— 

(1)  the  State  Is  In  full  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2)  and  has 
made  the  final  statement  available  to  the 
public; 

(2)  the  projected  use  of  funds  has  been  de- 
veloped so  as  to  support  activities  which  will 
Improve  housing  conditions  for  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  numt>er  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  low-income  Indians  living  on  trust 
land  and  aid  In  the  prevention  or  elimina- 
tion of  substandard  housing;  the  projected 
use  of  funds  may  also  include  activities 
which  the  grantee  certifies  are  designed  to 
meet  other  housing  needs  for  low-Income 
persons  having  a  particular  urgency  because 
existing  conditions  pose  a  serious  and  Imme- 
diate threat  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the 
residents  of  the  State  where  other  financial 
resources  are  not  available  to  meet  such 
needs;  and 

(3)  the  grant  will  be  conducted  and  admin- 
istered In  conformity  with  the  applicable 
laws  and  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  Each  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  a  time  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
a  performance  rej>ort  concerning  the  use  of 
funds,  together  with  an  assessment  by  the 
State  of  the  relationship  of  such  use  to  the 
objectives  identified  in  the  grantee's  state- 
ment under  the  appropriate  subsection.  The 
Secretary  shall,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis, 
make  such  reviews  and  audits  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine— 

(1)  whether  the  SUte  has  carried  out  Its 
activities  In  a  timely  manner,  whether  the 
State  has  carried  out  those  activities  and  Its 
certifications  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements and  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
title  and  with  other  applicable  laws,  and 


whether  the  State  has  a  continuing  capacity 
to  carry  out  those  activities  In  a  timely 
manner:  and 

(2)  whether  the  SUte  has  distributed 
funds  In  a  timely  manner  and  in  conform- 
ance to  the  method  of  distribution  described 
In  Its  statement,  whether  the  SUte  has  car- 
ried out  Its  certifications  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title  and  other  ap- 
plicable laws,  and  whether  the  SUte  has 
made  such  reviews  and  audits  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  they  have  satisfied  the  applicable 
performance  criteria  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  amount  of  the  annual 
grants  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 
findings  under  this  subsection,  except  that 
funds  already  expended  on  eligible  activities 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  recaptured  or 
deducted  from  future  assistance  to  such 
units  of  general  local  government. 

(e)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  title,  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  recipients  of  such  funds  may  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  represenUtlves  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounU,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  recipients 
pertaining  to  financial  transactions  and  nec- 
essary to  facillUte  the  audit. 

ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  206.  Activities  assisted  under  this  title 
may  Include— 

(1)  rehabiliUtlon  of  existing  homes  for  oc- 
cupancy by  low-income  residents  through 
repairs  and  improvements,  particularly 
when  carried  out  In  conjunction  with  a 
voucher  or  SUte-lnltlated  assistance  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  the  acquisition  and  rehabiliUtlon  of 
existing  buildings  for  low-Income  housing 
by  both  public  and  private  entities; 

(3)  financing  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  modest  homes  for  low-income  per- 
sons, including  purchase  of  existing  homes 
and  manufactured  homes; 

(4)  provision  of  multlfamlly  housing 
where  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  low- 
Income  rental  housing  or  farmworker  hous- 
ing; 

(5)  provision  of  rental  assistance  for  those 
low  Income  persons  who  are  not  otherwise 
served  by  an  existing  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram, particularly  for  those  persons  covered 
by  rental  assistance  contracts  which  have 
expired;  and 

(6)  the  disposition  (through  sale,  lease,  do- 
nation, or  otherwise)  of  any  real  property 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  title. 

ALLOCATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PUNDS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  be  allocated  to  each 
SUte  as  the  average  of  the  ratios  between— 

(1)  the  population  of  the  rural  areas  In 
that  SUte  and  the  rural  population  of  all 
SUtes; 

(2)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  the  rural 
areas  In  that  SUte  and  the  extent  of  pover- 
ty In  the  rural  areas  of  all  SUtes;  and 

(3)  the  extent  of  substandard  housing  In 
the  rural  areas  of  that  SUte  and  the  extent 
of  substandard  housing  In  the  rural  areas  of 
all  SUtes. 

(b)  To  receive  and  distribute  amounts  allo- 
cated the  Governor  must— 

(1)  designate  an  agency  to  carry  out  eligi- 
ble activities; 


(2)  engage  In  planning  for  housing  activi- 
ties; 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance  where  nec- 
essary; 

(4)  provide  out  of  SUte  resources,  funds 
for  housing  activities  In  an  amount  which  Is 
at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated for  use  In  the  SUte  during  any  three- 
year  funding  cycle;  and 

(5)  oversee  a  consul Utlon  with  local  elect- 
ed officials  from  among  units  of  general 
local  government  located  In  areas  of  that 
SUte  In  determining  the  method  of  distrib- 
uting the  funds  in  rural  areas. 

A  SUte  may  not  withdraw  from  distributing 
amounU  under  this  title  at  any  time  during 
a  funding  cycle  when  it  is  not  current  In  the 
SUte  share  requirement  of  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  The  SUte  shall  pay  from  iU  own  re- 
sources all  administrative  expenses,  which 
shall  separately  be  appropriated  for  such 
purpose.  Incurred  by  the  SUte  In  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  title, 
except  that  from  the  amounts  received  for 
distribution  In  rural  areas,  the  SUte  may 
deduct  an  amount  not  to  exc«ed  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  SUte  In 
carrying  out  such  responsibilities.  Amounts 
so  deducted  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum 
of  the  amount  so  received. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  fix  such  qualifica- 
tion or  submission  dates  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  permit  the  compuUtions  and 
determinations  required  by  this  section  to 
be  made  in  a  timely  manner,  and  all  such 
compuUtions  and  determinations  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  all(x»te  funds  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  office  for  the 
SUte  for  distribution  In  accordance  with 
this  title  where— 

(1)  the  SUte  has  elected.  In  such  manner 
and  before  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  not  to  distribute  such  amounU;  or 

(2)  the  SUte  has  failed  to  submit  the  re- 
quired certifications. 

The  Secretary  shall  permit  each  SUte  office 
to  enter  into  contracU  to  carry  out  eligible 
activities  with  appropriate  units  of  govern- 
ment, nonprofit  organizations  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  No  person  In  the  United 
SUtes  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subject  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 
Any  prohibition  against  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975  or  with  respect  to  an  other- 
wise qualified  handicapped  Individual  as 
provided  for  In  the  related  legislation  shall 
also  apply  to  any  such  program  or  activity. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  SUte  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  is  a  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  title  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regulation, 
he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  such  SUte 
or  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  unit  of 
local  government  of  the  noncompliance  and 
shall  request  the  Governor  or  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  to  secure  compliance.  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days,  the  Governor  or  the  chief 
executive  officer  falls  or  refuses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropri- 
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ate  clvU  action  be  Instituted:  <2)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d):  (3)  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
tions provided  for  under  this  title;  or  (4) 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  government  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  Is  engaged  In  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Including  injunctive  relief. 

RXkOCDIXS  rOR  MOMCOKPUAlfCK 

Skc.  20«.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing that  a  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary, 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply,  shall— 

(1)  terminate  payments  to  the  recipient 
under  this  title. 

(2)  reduce  payments  to  the  recipient 
under  this  title  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  payments  which  were  not 
expended  in  accordance  with  this  title,  or 

(3)  Umlt  the  availability  of  payments 
under  this  title  to  programs,  projects,  or  ac- 
tivities not  affected  by  such  failure  to 
comply. 

(b)  In  lieu  of.  or  in  addition  to,  any  action 
authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
may,  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  recip- 
ient has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  title,  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  Instituted. 

(c)  Upon  such  a  referral  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
United  States  district  court  having  venue 
thereof  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, including  an  action  to  recover  the 
amount  of  assistance  furnished  under  this 
title  which  was  not  expended  in  accordance 
with  it,  or  for  mandatory  or  injunctive 
reUef. 

(dHl)  Any  recipient  which  receives  notice 
under  subsection  (a)  of  the  termination,  re- 
duction, or  limitation  of  payments  under 
this  title  may,  within  sixty  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  notice,  file  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
such  State  Is  located,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  petition  for  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's action.  The  petitioner  shall  forthwith 
transmit  copies  of  the  petition  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  represent  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection  to 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  unless  such  objection  has 
been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  support- 
ed by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  new  evidence  so 


taken  and  filed  with  the  court,  and  he  shall 
also  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact  shall  be  conclusive  If  supported  by.  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  and  shall  also  file  his  recommen- 
dation. If  any,  for  the  modification  or  set- 
ting aside  of  his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  filing  of  the  record  with  the 
court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  «tf»d  its  Judgment  shall  be  final, 
except  that  such  Judgment  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

REPORTING  RKQUIRXMENTS 

Ssc.  210.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  assist- 
ance under  this  title  is  furnished,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which  shall  contain— 

(Da  description  of  the  progress  made  in 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  this  title: 
and 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  use  of  such  funds 
during  the  preceding  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
recipients  of  assistance  under  this  title  to 
submit  to  him  such  reports  and  other  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

nrmsTAR  agrkkkkhts 

Sk.  211.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assist- 
ance in  support  of  housing  planning  and 
programs  carried  out  under  this  title  as  they 
pertain  to  interstate  areas  and  to  localities 
within  such  SUtes.  and  to  establish  such 
agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may 
deem  desirable  for  making  such  agreements 
and  compacts  effective. 

DTBCnVK  DATS 

Sec.  212.  This  title  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982. 
TITLE    III— CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW 

OP   RURAL   HOUSING    RULEMAKING 

DEFINITIONS 

Ssc.  301.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

(2)  the  term  "rule"  means  any  rule  issued 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  or  tlUe  II  of  this  Act: 

(3)  the  term  "resolution  of  disapproval" 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Ruitter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  of  ,  which  rule  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  .",  the 
first  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of  the 
rule  and  such  further  description  as  may  be 
necessary  to  identify  it,  and  the  second 
blank  being  fUled  with  the  date  to  transmit- 
tal of  the  rule  to  the  Congress:  and 

(4)  the  term  "appropriate  committee" 
means  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

CONORXSSIONAL  RXVirW  OF  RULES 

Sec.  302.  (aKl)  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  rule  for  which  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  under  Section  553(bK3)  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 


(B)  any  rule  of  particular  applicability 
that  approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future 
rates,  wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances 
therefore,  corporate  or  financial  structures, 
reorganizations,  mergers,  or  acquisitions 
thereof,  or  accounting  practices  or  disclo- 
sures bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing:  and 

(C)  any  rule  if— 

(1)  the  Secretary  made  a  finding  with  re- 
spect to  such  rule  under  section  553(b)(2)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code:  or 

(11)  the  Secretary  detemUnes  that  the  rule 
is  being  Issued  in  response  to  an  emergency 
situation  or  other  exceptional  circumstances 
requiring  inunedlate  agency  action  in  the 
public  interest:  and 

(ill)  on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
issues  the  rule,  the  Secretary  submits  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  appropriate  committees  a  written  notice 
specifying  the  reasons  for  the  determina- 
tion under  clause  (1)  or  (ID  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  earlier  withdrawn  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  earlier  set  aside  by  Judicial  action, 
a  rule  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 KC)  of  this  sub- 
section applies  shall  terminate  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  on  which  it 
is  issued. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  final  rule  subject  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress  and 
shall  have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule 
unless  such  rule  has  become  effective  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(2HA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  recommended  final  rule  of 
the  Secretary  may  l)ecome  effective  until 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  forty-five  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  rule  Is  received  by  the 
Congress  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. If  before  the  expiration  of  such 
forty-five-day  perl<xl,  either  appropriate 
coRunlttee  orders  reported  or  is  discharged 
from  consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval with  respect  to  such  rule,  such  rule 
may  not  become  effective  if  within  thirty 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  such  committee  orders 
reported  or  is  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution,  one  House  of 
Congress  agrees  to  such  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  rule  and  within  thirty  addi- 
tional days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  other 
House,  such  other  House  agrees  to  such  res- 
olution of  disapproval. 

(B)  Whenever  an  appropriate  committee 
reports  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  resolution  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  committee  report  specify- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  committee's  action. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  recommended  final  rule 
may  become  effective  at  any  time  after  the 
day  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  de- 
feats a  resolution  of  disapproval,  and.  In  the 
case  of  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
such  resolution  Is  disposed  of. 

(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  if  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  periods  specified  in 
paragraph  (2>(A)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  a  recommended  final  rule,  the  rule 
shall  not  become  effective  during  that  Con- 
gress. The  Secretary  may  transmit  such  rule 
at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing Congress  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  periods  speci- 
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fled  in  paragraph  (2KA)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  such  rule  shall  begin  on 
the  date  such  rule  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(B)  If- 

(i)  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the 
end  of  a  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  periods  specified  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  recom- 
mended final  rule: 

(II)  the  Secretary  transmits  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  to  the  Congress  at  least 
forty- five  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  day  on  which  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress:  and 

(ill)  either  House  of  Congress  does  not 
adopt  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommended  final  rule  prior 
to  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress, 
such  rule  may  become  effective  at  any  time 
after  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress. 

(4)(A)  On  the  day  on  which  a  recommend- 
ed final  rule  Is  transmitted  for  publication 
to  the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  a 
copy  of  the  complete  text  of  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  and  a  copy  of  any  other 
materials  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  such  rule. 

(B)(1)  If  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  on  the  day  on  which  a  recommended 
final  rule  Is  transmitted  for  publication  to 
the  Federal  Register,  the  periods  specified 
In  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  such  rule  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  thereafter  when  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  In  session. 

(11)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  are 
authorized  to  receive  recommended  final 
rules  and  materials  transmitted  under  this 
paragraph  on  days  when  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  not  in  session. 

(C)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  receive  a  recommended 
final  rule  and  the  materials  transmitted 
with  such  rule,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  and  such 
materials  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(cHl)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of  the 
Secretary  is  disapproved  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  issue  a  recommended 
final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or 
practices  as  the  disapproved  rule.  Such  rec- 
ommended final  rule— 

(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 

(1)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress: or 

(ID  such  rulemaking  record  and  the  record 
esUbllshed  In  supplemental  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings conducted  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  In  any  case  In  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  existing  rulemaking 
record:  and 

(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  or  appropriate  in- 
cluding such  changes  as  may  be  appropriate 
in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  with 
respect  to  the  rule. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  after  issuing  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  under  this  subsection, 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  rule  shall 


only  become  effective  in  accordance  with 
such  subsection. 

(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect 
to  a  recommended  final  rule  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 

PROCEDtTRES  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
RESOLUTIONS  OF  DISAPPROVAL 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section, 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  301,  and 
paragraphs  (2)(B)  and  (4)(C)  of  section 
302(b)  are  enacted  by  Congress— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves. respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that 
House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval: and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  resolutions  of  disapproval  shall, 
upon  Introduction  or  receipt  from  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  be  immediately  referred 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(cKlKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  commit- 
tee to  which  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  referred  does  not  report  such  resolu- 
tion within  thirty  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  of  the  recommended 
final  rule  to  which  such  resolution  relates, 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution. 

(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  transmitted  from  the  other 
House  has  been  referred  does  not  report 
such  resolution  within  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  such  resolution  from 
the  other  House,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
to  discharge  such  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution. 

(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  must  be  sup- 
ported In  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  the  House 
of  Congress  Involved,  and  Is  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  and  privileged  In  the 
Senate  (except  that  It  may  not  be  made 
after  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has  been 
reported  with  respect  to  the  same  rule):  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  be  divided  In  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  In  order. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  respectively. 

(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or  has 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  or  when  the 
companion  resolution  from  the  other  House 
has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of  the  first 


House,  It  shall  be  In  order,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  at 
any  time  thereafter  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  either  such  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  In  the 
House  and  privileged  In  the  Senate  and  Is 
not  debaUble.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
is  not  in  order. 

(3)  Debate  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours 
(except  that  when  one  House  has  debated 
its  resolution  of  disapproval,  the  compsLnlon 
resolution  shall  not  be  debaUble),  which 
shall  be  divided  In  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution  and  which 
shall  be  divided  In  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  is 
not  In  order.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion 
to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  in  order  only 
on  the  day  on  which  occurs  the  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
and  shaU  not  be  debaUble.  Any  other  mo- 
tions shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(e)  If  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has  been 
ordered  reported  or  discharged  from  the 
committee  of  the  House  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred, and  that  House  receives  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the  same  rule 
from  the  other  House,  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  other  House  shall  be  placed 
on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the  first 
House.  If  prior  to  the  disposition  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  one  House,  that 
House  receives  the  companion  resolution  of 
disapproval  from  the  other  House,  the  vote 
in  the  first  House  shall  occur  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  other  House. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  title  supersede 
any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  action 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  congression- 
al review  or  disapproval  of  agency  rules  to 
the  extent  such  other  provision  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  title.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  do  not  supersede  any  other  provision  of 
law  requiring  action  by  only  one  House  of 
Congress  for  congressional  review  or  disap- 
proval of  agency  rules. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress:  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  of  more  than  fifteen  days  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  days  of  contin- 
uous session. 

EPFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  304.  This  title  section  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress. 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 

title  i— amendlfents  to  title  v  of  the 

housing  act  of  1949 

Section  101:  Termination  of  interest  credit 

proQrams 
1.  Section  501(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  extend  financial  assistance  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  farm- 
owners,  their  tenants  or  laborers:  owners  of 
other  real  estate  in  rural  areas  or  other 
rural  residents:  and  elderly  or  handicapped 
persons  who  own  land  In  rural  areas.  This 
assistance  is  to  be  used  for  the  construction, 
improvement,  alteration,  repair  or  replace- 
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ment  of  dwellings  related  facilities  and  fann 
buildings.  The  reference  to  the  extension  of 
financial  assistance  has  been  changed  to  "to 
make  and  Insiire  loans",  in  order  to  reflect 
the  elimination  of  subsidized  loans  and 
grants. 

2.  Section  501(c)  provides  the  eligibility 
crit«ria  for  the  assistance  to  construct.  Im- 
prove, alter,  repair  or  replace  a  dwelling,  re- 
lated facility  or  farm  building.  The  refer- 
ence to  assistance  has  been  changed  to 
"loan"  in  order  to  reflect  the  ellmiiuttlon  of 
subsidized  loans  and  grants. 

3.  Section  501(b)<2)  defines  the  terms 
"owner"  and  "mortgage"  to  Include  lessee 
and  lease.  It  provides  that  the  lease  must  be 
for  a  period  which  is  longer  than  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan.  Language  referring 
to  grants  under  this  provision  has  been  de- 
leted. 

Loans  for  Housing  and  Buildings  on 
Adequate  Farms 

4.  Section  502(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  loans  with  interest  to  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant with  the  ability  to  repay  the  loan. 
Loans  may  be  made  for  a  period  of  33  years. 
The  reference  to  "assistance"  has  been 
changed  to  "a  loan",  and  the  provision 
which  allowed  eligible  owners  of  farms, 
owners  of  real  estate  and  rural  residents  to 
receive  a  loan  at  a  rate  of  no  more  than  5 
percent  per  year  has  been  deleted.  The  pro- 
vision which  allowed  elderly  or  handicapped 
owners  of  land  to  receive  loans  at  a  rate  of 
no  more  than  4  percent  per  year  has  also 
been  eliminated. 

In  subsection  (cKl)(A)  the  reference  to  as- 
sistance received  under  Section  521(aKl)<B) 
or  (a)(2)  of  Title  V  of  this  Act  has  been 
changed  to  read  "rental  assistance  or  inter- 
est credits." 

5.  Section  503  provides  that  if  the  income 
of  an  eligible  applicant  from  the  farm  will 
Increase  in  a  period  of  leas  than  5  years  so 
that  he  could  repay  both  the  principal  and 
Interest  of  the  loan,  the  Secretary  may  issue 
the  loan  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
outlined  in  Section  502.  The  borrower  may 
make  annual  contributions  equaling  the 
annual  installment  of  interest  and  half  of 
the  principal  payments  up  until  and  includ- 
ing the  fifth  year.  It  also  provides  that  the 
borrower's  Indebtedness  is  not  assumable 
and  cannot  benefit  a  third  party  without 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  This  provision 
has  been  deleted. 

Other  Special  Loans  and  Grants  for  Minor 
Improvements  to  Farm  Housing  and 
Buildings  Rehabilitation  Loans  and 
Grants 

6.  Section  504(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  a  rehabilitation  loan  or  a  combina- 
tion loan  and  grant  to  any  eligible  applicant 
who  cannot  qualify  for  a  loan  under  Sec- 
tions 502  and  503.  A  grant  given  to  a  family 
under  this  provision  may  not  exceed  5,000 
dollars  and  a  combined  loan  and  grant  must 
be  less  than  7,500  dollars.  Any  portion  of 
the  assistance  which  is  treated  as  a  loan 
must  be  repaid  within  20  years.  The  refer- 
ences to  grants  have  been  deleted  through- 
out the  provision.  The  limitations  on  loans 
and  combined  loans  and  grants  have  been 
deleted. 

In  subsection  (b)  the  reference  to  Section 
503  has  been  eliminated.  The  reference  to 
clause  (b)  of  Section  513  should  be  changed 
to  read  "clause  (a)  of  Section  513". 

Subsection  (c)  provided  the  Secretary 
with  the  authority  to  develop  and  conduct  a 
weatherlzation  program.  The  subsection  has 
been  deleted. 


Moratorium  on  Payments  Under  Loans 

7.  Section  505  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
grant  a  moratorium  on  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  on  a  loan  for  as  long  as 
necessary.  The  borrower  must  show  that  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  his  control 
he  is  unable  to  make  his  payments  without 
impairing  his  standard  of  living.  The  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
living.  The  provision  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  cancel  the  Interest  due  on  the 
loan  during  the  moratorium  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Technical  Services  and  Research 

8.  The  reference  to  "financial  assistance" 
in  Section  506  has  been  changed  to  read 
"loans." 

Preference  for  Veterans  and  Families  of 
Deceased  Servicemen 

9.  The  reference  to  "assistance"  In  Section 
507  has  been  changed  to  read  "loans." 

General  Powers  of  Secretary 

10.  Section  509(b)  requires  a  borrower  to 
agree  that  the  improvements  made  with  a 
loan  under  this  title  will  not  be  a  Justifica- 
tion for  detrimentally  changing  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  the  lease  or  occupancy 
agreement  held  by  the  occupants  of  the 
farm.  All  references  to  grants  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  provision. 

Section  S09<c)  provided  for  the  repair  of 
structural  defects  in  any  dwelling  or  unit 
newly  constructed  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 18  months  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1977.  This  provision  has  been  deleted. 

Section  509(d)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  for  ex- 
penditures and  payments  made  under  this 
section.  This  provision  was  renumbered  as 
subsection  (c) 

Administrative  Provisions 

11.  Section  510(f)  provides  that  If  a  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  an  area  is  no 
longer  "rural"  the  office  should  continue  to 
process  the  applications  which  were  on 
hand  before  the  determination.  The  refer- 
ence to  grants  has  been  deleted  from  this 
provision. 

Loan  Funds 

12.  Section  511  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  issue  notes  and  other  obligations  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  make  direct  loans  under  this  title. 
This  provision  has  been  deleted. 

Contributions 

13.  Section  512  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  make  commitments  for  contributions  of 
no  more  than  10,000,000  dollars  between 
July  1.  1956  and  October  1,  1969.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  deleted. 

Insurance  of  Loans  for  the  Provision  of 
Housing  and  Related  Facilities  for  Domes- 
tic Farm  Labor 

14.  Section  514(aK2)  stipulated  that  a  loan 
issued  under  this  subsection  with  an  inter- 
est rate  above  1  percent  will  not  be  Insured. 
This  subsection  has  been  deleted. 

Subsection  (g)  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
waive  the  interest  rate  limitation  of  1  per- 
cent if  qualified  public  and  private  non- 
profit sponsors  are  not  available  and  if  the 
waiver  is  necessary  to  permit  farmers  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  farm  laborers.  The  interest 
rate  was  to  have  been  no  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  I  percent  higher  than  the  average 
interest  rate  on  notes  issues  under  Section 
511.  This  provision  has  been  eliminated. 


Direct  and  Insured  Loans  To  Provide  Hous- 
ing and  Related  Facilities  for  Elderly  Per- 
sons and  Families  in  Rural  Areas 

15.  Section  515  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  loans  for  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  which  will  be  occupied  by  elderly 
persons,  handicapped  persons  or  families  of 
low  or  moderate  income.  Subsection  (a)<2) 
provided  that  these  loans  must  not  have  an 
interest  rate  which  exceeds  the  maximum 
rate  provided  in  Section  202(aK3)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  This  subsection  has 
been  eliminated,  and  subsections  (a)(3)  and 
(a)(4)  have  been  renumbered  accordingly. 
Subsection  (bX2)  provided  that  insured 
loans  for  rental  or  cooperative  housing  for 
elderly  or  handicapped  persons  or  families 
or  other  persons  and  families  of  moderate 
Income  in  rural  areas  must  have  an  interest 
which  doesn't  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
provided  in  Section  203(b)(5)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act.  This  provision  has  also  been 
deleted,  subsection  (b)(3),  (b)(4).  (bM5)  and 
(b)(6)  have  been  renumbered  accordingly. 

Subsection  (f)  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
make  and  Insure  loans  to  consumer  coopera- 
tives to  finance  the  transfers  of  member- 
ships In  the  cooperatives  with  terms  and 
conditions  that  low  and  moderate  income 
persons  can  afford.  These  loans  may  not 
have  been  made  at  rates  which  are  mpre  fa- 
vorable than  those  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion S21(a).  The  total  loan  to  the  coopera- 
tive could  not  have  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  property.  This  subsection  has  been  de- 
leted. 

Financial  Assistance  to  Provide  Low-Rent 
Housing  for  Domestic  Farm  Labor 

16.  Section  516  provided  grants  for  the 
production  of  farm  labor  housing.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  deleted. 

Insured  Rural  Housing  Loans 

17.  Section  517  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  insure  loans  meeting  the  requirements  of 
Section  502  and  make  loans  to  be  sold  and 
insured.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  loans 
made  to  low  and  moderate  income  persons 
cannot  exceed  amounts  necessary  to  provide 
modest  yet  adequate  housing.  This  subsec- 
tion held  the  Interest  rate  to  below  five  per- 
cent for  these  loans  and  required  that  all 
loans  be  insured  and  made  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  except  if  a  commitment  had 
been  made  before  that  date.  The  provision 
required  other  borrowers  to  bear  Interest 
and  provide  for  insurance  or  service  charges 
at  rates  comparable  to  the  combined  rate  of 
interest  and  premium  charges  in  effect 
under  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  This  provision  has  been  deleted  and  re- 
placed with  language  which  would  again  re- 
quire that  loans  made  to  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income  not  exceed  amounts  neces- 
sary'for  the  provision  of  modest  yet  ade- 
quate housing.  This  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  no  loan  under  this  subsection  can 
be  insured  or  made  after  September  30,1982, 
unless  a  commitment  has  been  entered  into 
before  that  date. 

In  sut>section  (b)  the  reference  to  (bK4) 
has  been  changed  to  (b)(3)  to  reflect  a 
change  made  in  other  portions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Subsection  (J)(4).  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  for  assistance  payments  under  Section 
521(a).  This  provision  has  been  deleted,  and 
subsection  (J)(5)  has  been  renumbered  ac- 
cordingly. 

Subsection  (J)(6)  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  utilize  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  to  make  expenditures  for  the  correc- 
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tion  of  structural  defects.  This  provision  has 
been  deleted. 

Loans  To  Provide  Occupant-Owned,  Rental 
and  Cooperative  Housing  for  Low  and 
Moderate  Income  Persons  and  F'amilies 

18.  Section  521  (a)  provided  that  loans  to 
provide  rental  or  cooperative  housing  will 
bear  Interest  at  the  government's  cost  of 
borrowing,  and  describes  the  process  ot  re- 
ducing the  Interest  rate  for  developers  as 
well  as  the  requirements  for  the  rental  as- 
sistance payments.  Subsection  (a)  has  been 
replaced  with  a  provision  that  states  that 
interest  rates  for  insured  loans  under  this 
title  will  be  at  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans.  The  provi- 
sion also  states  that  the  interest  rates  for 
guaranteed  loans  under  this  title  will  be 
agreed  on  by  the  borrower  and  lender,  but 
will  not  exceed  the  rates  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  deletes  all  reference  to  the 
existing  subsection  (a). 

Housing  for  Rural  Trainees 

19.  Section  522  provided  housing  to  train- 
ees and  their  families  while  they  are  en- 
rolled and  participating  in  training  courses 
designed  to  improve  their  employment  capa- 
bilities. This  provision  has  been  repealed. 

Mutual  and  Self  Help  Housing 

20.  Section  523  provides  loans  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  as  well 
as  needy  low  income  Individuals  and  their 
families  so  that  these  families  may  partici- 
pate in  an  approved  mutual  and  self  help 
housing  program.  Subsection  (b)(1)(A)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  technical  and 
supervisory  assistance  in  order  to  help  the 
low  Income  individuals  carry  out  their  self 
help  efforts.  This  provision  has  been  delet- 
ed. 

References  to  loans  with  an  interest  rate 
of  no  more  than  3  percent  have  been  elimi- 
nated in  subsection  (b)(1)(B).  This  subsec- 
tion has  been  renumbered  as  (b)(1). 

References  to  grants  have  been  eliminated 
under  subsection  (b)(2). 

Subsection  (b)(3)(D)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  loans  if  the  interest  rate  is  less 
than  3  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
principal  and  any  other  costs  of  the  loan 
program  that  are  considered  consistent  with 
its  purposes.  This  subsection  has  been  delet- 
ed and  subsection  (b)(3)(E)  has  been  renum- 
bered. 

Subsection  (b)  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated no  more  than  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  provided  that  no  grant  or  loan  could 
be  made  or  contract  entered  into  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982  unless  a  commitment  or  ob- 
ligation was  made  before  that  date.  This 
provision  has  been  deleted. 

Financial  Assistance  to  Nonprofit  Organiza- 
tions to  Provide  Sites  for  Rural  Housing 
for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families 

21.  Section  524  provides  direct  loans  to 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  land  of  sites  to  be  used 
for  housing  low  and  moderate  Income  per- 
sons. Subsection  (a)  further  provided  that 
the  Interest  rate  on  the  loan  reflect  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  Stetes 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  average  maturities  of  the  loans. 
This  portion  of  the  provision  has  been  delet- 
ed. The  loan  shall  however  be  repaid  within 
a  period  of  no  more  than  2  years  or  within  a 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary. 


Programs  of  Technical  and  Supervisory 
Assistance  for  Low  Income  Families 

22.  Section  525  (a)  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  or  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  groups  for 
developing  and  adminstering  technical  and 
supervisory  assistance  programs.  This  sub- 
section has  been  deleted. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
groups  for  expenses  such  as  planning,  ob- 
taining financing  for  the  rehabilitation  or 
construction  of  low  Income  housing  under 
any  Federal,  state  or  local  housing  program, 
prior  to  construction.  References  to  these 
loans  being  made  without  Interest  and  the 
cancellation  of  all  or  part  of  the  debt  have 
been  omitted. 

Subsection  (b)  and  (c)  have  been  renum- 
bered accordingly. 

Mobile  Homes 

23.  Section  527  provided  that  "housing" 
shall  to  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by 
the  Secretary  include  mobile  homes  and 
mobile  home  sites.  Loans  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes  and  sites  had  been 
made  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  applicable  under  Section  2  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  This  provision  has  been 
deleted. 

Condition  on  Report  Increases  in  514,  515 
and  517  Projects 

24.  Section  530  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  approve  any  increase  in  rental 
payments  where  tenants  are  paying  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  incomes  in  a  514, 
515  or  517  project  as  well  as  Section  521(a) 
(1)  (B)  unless  the  project  owner  is  receiving 
or  has  applied  for  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments under  Section  521(a)  (2)  (4)  of  Sec- 
tion 8.  This  provision  has  been  repealed. 

25.  This  language  provides  that  the  assets 
of,  and  any  future  repayments  to  the  loan 
fund  which  was  established  under  Section 
511  will  be  transferred  to  the  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund. 

Section  102:  Manufactured  housing  in  rural 
areas 

Section  502  has  been  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  language  which  requires  that 
PmHA  use  the  HUD  Code  as  the  construe 
tion  standard.  It  also  allows  loans  or  insur- 
ance on  manufactured  homes  in  states 
which  treat  them  as  personal  property  in- 
stead of  real  property. 

Section  103:  Rehabilitation  standards 

This  provision  amends  Section  504  of  this 
title  to  require  that  approval  under  State 
and  local  codes  will  be  sufficient  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  homes. 

Section  104:  Standards  for  adequate  housing 

Minimum  property  standards  are  required 
to  be  identical  to  those  used  by  HUD. 

Section  105:  Rural  housing  insurance  fund 

Section  517(k)  provided  that  any  sale  of 
loans  individually  or  in  blocks  should  be 
treated  as  a  s&le  of  assets  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Budget  and  accounting  Act  of  1921. 
This  provision  has  been  amended  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
reserve  against  loan  losses  sustained  by  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund.  It  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  report  containing  the  amount  of: 
loans  proposed  to  be  made  from  the  fund; 
expected  repayments  to  be  received:  set- 
aside  required  as  a  reserve  and  funds  re- 
quired provide  interest  credits  on  loans 
made  from  the  Fund. 


Section  106:  Condominium  housing 
This  amendment  eliminates  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  and  requires  him  to  make 
and  insure  loans  on  condominium  projects  if 
they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
Section  107:  Authorizations 
Section  513  is  amended  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  Insure  and  guarantee  loans  in 
an  aggregate  amount  of  no  more  than  1.145 
billion.  Of  this  total  no  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing   amounts    are    available    for    loans 
under  subsection  (a):  720  million,  502  loans; 
19  million.  504  loans:  15  million,  514  loans; 
160  million,  515  loans;  and  2  million,  524 
losuis. 

Under  subsection  (a)  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  may  also  guarantee  loans  in 
an  aggregate  amount  of  no  more  than  the 
following  amounts:  180  million.  502;  5  mil- 
lion, 504:  4  million,  514;  40  million,  515;  and 
0.  524. 

SBCnOM-BT-SBCTION,  TITLK  II  RI7RAL  aODSINO 
BLOCK  GRAITTS 

Short  Title 
Section  201  sutes  that  this  title  may  be 
referred   to   as  the   Rural   Housing   Block 
Grant  Act  of  1982. 

Purpose 

Section  202(a)  sUtes  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  block  grant  is  to  provide  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  for  residents  of  rural 
areas.  The  legislation  places  an  emphasis  on 
serving  areas  with  a  population  of  2,500  or 
less,  where  there  is  a  greater  need  for  hous- 
ing assistance. 

Block  grant  funds  should  be  used  to  reha- 
bilitate existing  housing,  however  in  areas 
where  the  supply  of  modest  housing  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  area, 
new  single  or  multl  family  housing  may  be 
built.  Assistance  may  be  given  to  low  Income 
persons  who  cannot  afford  to  live  in  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  and  are  not  provided 
for  under  other  assistance  programs.  This 
legislation  authorizes  each  state  to  assess 
their  areas  of  need  and  allows  them  to  pro- 
vide methods  of  meeting  these  demands. 

Section  (b)  further  explains  that  this  leg- 
islation intends  to  address  more  efficiently 
the  housing  needs  In  rural  areas  and  will 
recognize  the  variations  among  individual 
states.  This  will  be  accomplished  by:  provid- 
ing funds  to  states  on  an  annual  basis;  en- 
couraging housing  activities  which  are  con- 
sistent with  local  needs  and  objectives;  fur- 
thering achievement  of  the  national  hous- 
ing policy;  and  fostering  the  undertaking  of 
housing  activities  which  are  coordinated 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  state  financial 
support  for  housing  activities  should  not  be 
reduced  from  current  levels. 

Definitions 
Section  203  provides  the  following  defini- 
tions for  the  Act: 

(1)  "Low  income"  refers  to  persons  having 
a  total  income  of  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  area  median  income  with  adjustments  for 
smaller  and  larger  families  or  for  unusually 
low  area  median  income. 

(2)  "Rural  area"  refers  to  any  open  coun- 
try, place,  town  or  city  which  is  not  part  of 
or  associated  with  an  urban  area  and  has  a 
population  of  2,500  or  less.  Areas  which  are 
rural  in  character  and  have  a  population  of 
10,000  or  less  will  also  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  act  if  an  area  has  a  popula- 
tion between  10,000  and  20.000  it  is  consid- 
ered eligible  if  there  is  a  serious  lack  of 
mortgage  credit   for  low   income   families. 
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This  determination  of  credit  availability  will 
be  made  by  the  secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(3)  "Modesf  refers  to  unlU  which  are 
safe  and  sanitary  and  comply  with  applica- 
ble State  and  local  codes. 

(4)  "Rural  resident"  refers  to  those  per- 
sons who  own  homes  in  eligible  rural  areas, 
as  well  as  those  Individuals  who  rent  units 
in  these  same  designated  areas. 

(5)  "State"  refers  to  any  state  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  any  territories  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

(6)  "Indian  tribe"  refers  to  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group  or  nation  which  is  consid- 
ered eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  or  under  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

Authorization 

Section  204  provides  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  of  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  S600  million,  so  that  sUtes  might 
Implement  eligible  rural  housing  programs. 
This  amount  will  be  authorized  for  each  of 
the  foUowing  fiscal  years:  1963,  1984.  and 
1985. 

SUtement  of  Activities  and  Review 

Section  206(a)(1)  requires  a  state  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  housing  objectives  and 
projected  use  of  funds.  The  sute  must 
submit  this,  with  the  other  required  certifi- 
cations, before  grant  funds  may  be  received. 
The  sUtement  shall  specifically  take  into 
account  the  needs  and  conditions  of  existing 
housing  for  low-income  Indians  living  on 
trust  lands. 

Subsection  (2)  requires  that  the  public  be 
provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and 
contribute  to  the  statement  of  housing  ob- 
jectives. This  subsection  also  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate coordination  of  activities  with  differ- 
ent levels  of  government.  The  state  is  re- 
quired to  provide  information  to  citizens  on 
the  amount  of  housing  funds  that  will  be 
available. 

There  are  two  additional  forums  provided 
for  public  comment.  The  state  must  publish 
the  proposed  statement  of  housing  objec- 
tives and  must  hold  at  least  one  public  hear- 
ing on  the  subject. 

Subsection  (3)  requires  that  the  comments 
made  by  the  public  be  taken  Into  consider- 
ation in  the  final  version  of  the  statements. 
If  the  state  modifies  the  statement  It  must 
make  the  final  version  available  to  the 
public. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  the  grant  will 
not  be  made  unless  the  State  complies  with 
the  requirements  for  developing  a  state- 
ment of  housing  objectives.  It  further  speci- 
fies that  the  projected  use  of  funds  must  be 
developed  to  benefit  the  maximum  feasible 
number  of  low  Income  persons  including  In- 
dians living  on  trust  land  and  eliminate  sub- 
standard conditions  in  the  existing  housing 
stock.  In  the  instance  that  other  financial 
resources  aren't  available,  activities  with  a 
particular  urgency  for  serving  other  low 
income  housing  needs  may  be  funded.  The 
state  must  also  certify  that  activities  under- 
taken under  this  legislation  conform  with 
applicable  laws  and  the  provisions  outlined 
in  the  title. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  state  to 
submit  a  performance  report  on  the  actual 
use  of  grant  funds.  The  report  must  state 
the  extent  to  which  the  actual  expenditure 
of  funds  was  consistent  with  the  original 
statement  of  objectives.  The  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  review  the  performance  to  each 
state  at  least  once  a  year.  The  Secretary 


must  determine  whether  the  state  has  car- 
ried out  Its  activities  and  distributed  funds 
in  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  although  funds 
already  expended  may  not  be  recaptured, 
the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  amount  of 
funds  a  state  receives  If  performance  has 
not  been  satisfactory  within  the  content  of 
the  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  audits  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Eligible  Activities 

Section  206  authorizes  the  state  to  engage 
In  any  of  the  following  activities; 

( 1 )  rehabilitation  of  existing  homes  for  oc- 
cupancy by  low  Income  families  through— 

(A)  repair  and  improvement  activities, 
particularly  when  carried  out  In  conjunction 
with  a  voucher  or  state-Initiated  assistance 
program;  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings  for  low  income  housing  by 
both  public  and  private  entitles;  and 

(3)  financing  and  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  modest  homes  for  low  Income  per- 
sons. The  purchase  of  existing  homes  and 
manuf8u:tured  homes  may  also  be  financed 
under  this  provisions; 

(4)  provision  of  multlfamily  housing 
where  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  low 
Income  rental  housing  or  farmworker  hous- 
ing; 

(5)  provision  of  rental  assistance  for  those 
low  income  persons  who  are  not  otherwise 
served  by  an  existing  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

(6)  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings  for  low  Income  housing 
and  both  public  and  private  entitles. 

Section  207(a)  provides  an  allocation  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  funds  to  each  state. 
A  state  will  receive  Its  share  of  the  average 
of  the  ratios  between:  the  population  of  the 
rural  areas  In  that  state  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  all  states;  the  extent  of  poverty  In 
the  rural  areas  In  that  state  and  the  extent 
of  poverty  In  the  rural  areas  of  U  states; 
the  extent  of  substandard  housing  In  the 
rural  areas  of  that  state  and  the  extent  of 
substandard  housing  in  the  rural  areas  of 
all  states. 

For  a  state  to  receive  funds,  subsection  (b) 
provides  that  the  Governor  must  designate 
a  state  agency  to  determine  an  appropriate 
program  of  eligible  housing  activities.  This 
agency  would  also  be  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  In  areas  where  It  Is  nec- 
essary. 

The  state  must  provide  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  amount  allocated  to  the  state  under 
the  block  grant  formula  during  any  three 
year  funding  cycle  from  Its  own  resources 
for  housing  activities.  Finally,  the  state 
must  consult  with  local  elected  officials 
from  eligible  areas  when  determining  the 
method  of  distributing  funds  to  these  rural 
areas.  A  state  cannot  withdraw  from  distrib- 
uting funds  at  any  time  during  a  funding 
cycle  when  it  has  not  contributed  its  full  10 
percent. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  state  may 
fund  up  to  SO  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs  Incurred  In  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  provided  that  the 
federal  expenditure  for  administration  does 
not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  amount  received 
as  the  state's  allocation. 

Subsection  (d)  entitles  the  Secretary  to 
set  a  specific  date  for  the  receipt  of  submis- 
sions required  by  this  legislation. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  If  a  state  does 
not  submit  the  required  certifications  for 
eligibility,  or  does  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  distributing  the  allCKated  funds. 


the  Secretary  shall  administer  funds 
through  the  state  FmHA  office.  The  state 
office  may  obtain  permission  from  the  sec- 
retary to  make  a  contract  with  units  of  gov- 
ernment, or  nonprofit  organizations  in 
order  to  carry  out  eligible  activities. 
Nondiscrimination 

Section  208(a)  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
age,  or  handicap  under  any  of  the  programs 
authorized  through  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  identifies  penalties  in  the 
event  that  discrimination  does  occur. 
Remedies  for  Noncompliance 

Section  209(a)  provides  the  actions  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary  if  the  state  has  not 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  may— 

(1)  end  block  grant  payments  to  the  state. 

(2)  reduce  block  grant  payments  to  the 
state  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  payments  which  were  not  expended  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

(3)  limit  the  availability  of  block  grant 
payments  to  programs,  projects,  or  activities 
which  are  eligible  and  comply  with  this  leg- 
islation. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  addition  to 
any  of  the  actions  outlined  In  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General,  so  that  civil  action  may 
be  taken. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  civil  action  to  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  may,  among  other  decisions, 
rule  to  recover  the  amount  of  money  which 
was  spent  Improperly. 

Subsection  (d)  outlines  the  prcxedure  to 
be  taken  by  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
state  if  funding  Is  to  be  ended,  reduced  or 
limited  as  a  result  on  noncompliance. 
Reporting  Requirements 

Section  210  requires  the  Secretary  to 
submit  a  report  of  Congress  no  later  than 
180  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  report  Is  required  to  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  made  in  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  this  title  as  well  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  use  of  funds  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  states  must  submit  the 
Information  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  report. 

Interstate  Agreements 

Section  211  authorizes  two  or  more  states 
to  cooperate  and  assist  on  another  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  housing  programs 
for  those  areas. 

Effective  Date 

Section  212  sUtes  that  this  title  will  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1982. 

TTTLK  III— CONORESSIOH/U.  REVIEW  OF  RXTItAL 
HOUSING  RULEMAKING 

Definitions 

Section  301  provides  the  following  defini- 
tions for  this  title: 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(2)  The  term  "rule"  means  any  rule  Issued 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  or  title  II  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "resolution  of  disapproval" 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  ,  which 
rule  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  the 
first  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of  the 
rule  and  such  further  description  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  Identify  It,  and  the  second 
blank  being  filled  with  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal of  the  rule  to  the  Congress;  and 

(4)  the  term  "appropriate  committee" 
means  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 
Congressional  Review  of  Rules 

Section  302(a)(1)  (A)  and  (B)  sUtes  that 
these  provisions  do  not  apply  to  any  find- 
ings made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553(3)  of  title  5,  U.S.  Code.  Nor  would 
these  provisions  apply  to  any  rule  that  ap- 
proves or  prescribes  wages,  prices,  services 
or  allowances  for  corporate  or  financial 
structures.  This  provision  would  also  apply 
to  the  reorganization,  merger  and  acquisi- 
tion or  accounting  practices  and  disclosures 
of  corporate  or  financial  structures. 

Subsection  (C)  again  refers  to  section  553 
(bK2)  of  title  5,  U.S.  Code  by  stating  that 
any  finding  made  under  this  section  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
This  exemption  also  Includes  instances 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
rule  Is  made  In  response  to  an  emergency 
situation  or  exceptional  circumstance  which 
needs  immediate  agency  action.  Subsection 
(C)(3)  provides  that  If  the  Secretary  submits 
a  written  notice  specifying  the  reasons  for 
the  determinations  described  In  subsection 
(C)  (I)  and  (2)  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees on  the  day  the  rules  are  issued,  the 
rules  of  this  section  will  not  apply. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  that  a  rule  which 
was  ruled  exempt  from  the  review  author- 
ized under  this  title  because  of  subsection 
(C)  such  as  an  emergency  provision  will  be 
terminated  120  days  after  It  Is  enacted, 
unless  It  is  otherwise  provided. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  states  that  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  will  have  no 
force  or  effect  unless  they  have  been  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  Congress  in  a 
manner  which  Is  consistent  with  these  pro- 
visions. 

Subsection  (b)(2KA)  provides  that  45  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  must  pass 
from  the  day  the  rule  was  received  by  the 
Congress  before  It  becomes  effective.  Before 
these  45  days  are  over,  either  appropriate 
committee  can  order  this  rule  to  be  reported 
or  discharged  from  further  consideration.  A 
rule  may  not  become  effective  if  one  House 
of  Congress  agrees  to  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval within  a  period  of  30  days.  In  addi- 
tion, a  rule  may  not  become  effective  If 
within  30  days  of  continuous  sessions  the 
other  House  agrees  to  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval transmitted  to  them. 

Subsection  (b)(2)(B)  states  that  a  commit- 
tee report  specifying  the  reasons  for  a  com- 
mittee recommendation  must  accompany  a 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

When  either  House  of  Congress  defeats  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  or  the  Senate  dis- 
poses of  a  motion  to  reconsider  a  resolution, 
subsection  (b)(2)(C)  allows  a  final  rule  to 
become  effective  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Subsection  (b)(3)(A)  states  that  If  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  before  the  end  of  the 
45  day  period  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(A),  the  rule  will  not  become  effective 
during  that  Congress.  The  Secretary  may 
transmit  the  rule  again  after  the  first  day  of 
the  following  Congress,  and  be  subject  to 
the  45  day  period  of  review  specified  under 
this  provision. 

Subsection  (B)  provides  that  if  tJie  final 
rule  is  submitted  to  Congress  at  least  45 
days  before  Congress  adjourns  and  neither 
House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  of 


disapproval  the  rule  will  become  effective  at 
any  time  after  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

Subsection  (4)(A)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  give  a  copy  of  the  complete  text  of  the 
final  rule  and  other  related  materials  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  same  day 
that  It  Is  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

If  either  House  is  not  In  session  on  the 
day  a  final  rule  is  submitted  for  pubUcation 
In  the  Federal  Register,  the  45  day  period 
will  begin  the  first  day  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  in  session.  In  the  event  that  either 
House  Is  not  In  session,  either  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is 
authorized  to  receive  the  final  rule  and  re- 
lated materials  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Subsection  (c)  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  give  a  copy  of  the  rule 
and  the  related  materials  to  the  appropriate 
committees  on  the  same  day  It  Is  received 
from  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  states  that  if  a  recom- 
mended rule  Is  disapproved,  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  a  recommended  final  rule  which 
relates  to  the  same  practices  as  the  rejected 
rule.  The  new  submission  should  be  based 
on  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  disapproved  by  Congress 
or  the  supplemental  rulemaking  proceeding 
conducted  under  section  553  and  should  re- 
flect necessary  and  appropriate  changes  in 
light  of  the  congressional  debate  which  re- 
sulted from  the  submission  of  the  original 
rule.  The  same  procedures  should  be  follow- 
ing In  submitting  a  redraft  of  a  rule. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  a  rule  should 
not  be  considered  approved,  if  no  action  is 
taken  or  a  resolution  of  disapproval  is  re- 
jected. 

Procedures  for  Consideration  of  Resolutions 
of  Disapproval 

The  provision  of  the  definition  of  "resolu- 
tion of  disapproval"  and  "appropriate  com- 
mittee" as  well  as  a  requirement  that  a  com- 
mittee receive  a  copy  of  the  materials  which 
would  appear  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
specify  the  reason  for  recommending  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  Is  enacted  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  respec- 
tively. The  provisions  of  section  303  only 
apply  to  the  procedure  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. These  provisions  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Incon- 
sistent. This  legislation  was  designed  with 
full  recognition  that  either  House  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  change  the  rules  at 
any  time  as  It  would  any  other  rule. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  except  in  the 
case  provided  for  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  resolutions  of  disapproval  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  House  or  Senate 
Committee  as  soon  as  it  Is  Introduced  or  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  (A)  states  that  if  the 
committee  does  not  report  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  which  has  been  referred  to  it 
within  30.  days,  this  committee  may  be  dis- 
charged from  considering  any  further  reso- 
lutions. Subsection  (c)  (2)  requires  that  a 
motion  to  discharge  a  committee  from  the 
consideration  of  regulations  must  be  sup- 
ported In  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  of  Congress.  Debate  on 
this  motion  is  limited  to  an  hour.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  time  would 
be  divided  equally  between  the  opponents 
and  the  proponents  of  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge, while  in  the  Senate  the  time  would 


be  divided  and  controlled  by  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  or  their  designees. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  ensures  that  the  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  Is  car- 
ried out  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  provides  that  when  a 
committee  has  reported  or  has  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  or  when  the  compan- 
ion resolution  from  the  other  House  has 
been  placed  on  the  calendar,  it  will  be  in 
order  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  The  motion 
Is  highly  privileged  in  the  House  and  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order. 

Subsection  (d)(3)  provides  that  debate  on 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  is  limited  to  no 
more  than  two  hours.  However,  when  one 
House  has  debated  Its  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, the  companion  resolution  Is  not  de- 
batable. The  time  Is  divided  In  the  same 
manner  outlined  In  subsection  (c)(2).  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  Is  not  in  order.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider is  in  order  only  on  the  day  of  the 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval,  and  Is  not  debatable.  Any  other 
motions  will  be  decided  without  debate. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  if  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  has  been  reported  or  dis- 
charged from  the  committee  it  was  referred 
to,  and  that  House  receives  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  on  the  same  rule  from  the  other 
House,  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
other  House  will  be  placed  on  the  ^propri- 
ate  calendar  of  the  first  House.  If  a  House 
receives  the  companion  resolution  of  disap- 
proval from  the  other  House  before  it  dis- 
poses of  its  own  resolution,  the  vote  in  the 
first  House  will  be  on  the  resolution  of  the 
other  House. 

Subsection  (f)  states  that  the  provisions  of 
this  title  supersede  other  provisions  of  law 
requiring  action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
for  congressional  review  or  disapproval  of 
agency  rules  in  the  event  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  this  title.  This  title  would 
not  supersede  any  provision  of  law  requiring 
action  by  only  one  House  of  Congress  for 
the  same  SM;tlvltles. 

Subsection  (g)  specifies  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  continuity  of  session  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at 
the  end  of  Congress.  It  also  provides  that  if 
either  House  is  adjourned  or  Is  in  recess  for 
more  than  15  days,  those  days  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  days  of  continuous 
session. 

Effective  Date 

Section  304  provides  that  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress.* 


By  Mr.   MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.     Sasser.     and     Mr. 
Hart): 
S.  2454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
procedures  for  setting  targets  and  ceil- 
ings in  the  congressional  budget  prcx:- 
ess  for  tax  expenditures,  and  for  loans 
and    loan    guarantees    under   Federal 
credit  programs;  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  August  4.  1977;  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs   and    the    Committee    on    the 
Budget. 
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RDKRAI.  CRIDIT  AHD  TAX  KXPUfDlTURI 
COimtOL  ACT  OP  »»8a 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Federal  Credit  and  Tax  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1982.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  complex, 
but  Its  purpose  is  simple.  We  intend  to 
establish  more  effective  and  more 
comprehensive  control  over  the  Feder- 
al spending  process. 

Controlling  Federal  spending,  and 
doing  so  in  a  responsible  way.  is  always 
a  difficult  task.  It  is  a  task  made  more 
difficvilt  by  our  current  economic 
problems.  But  under  any  conditions, 
surely  such  an  effort  must  begin  with 
meaningful  procedures  for  overseeing 
all  aspects  of  Federal  expenditure. 
The  means  to  oversee  the  largest  di- 
mension of  Federal  expenditure,  total 
direct  spending,  already  exist:  The 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974.  This  body's  very  capacity  to 
cut  $35.2  billion  in  direct  spending  last 
year,  as  well  we  know,  relied  on  recon- 
ciliation and  other  procedures  created 
by  the  1974  legislation. 

But  direct  spending  is  only  the  most 
visible  of  three  distinct  forms  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment also  expends  public  funds  in 
indirect  ways,  principally  through 
loan  guarantee  programs  and  tax  ex- 
penditures. Indirection,  however,  ren- 
ders their  Impact  on  the  budget  and 
the  economy  no  less  real.'  In  the  1982 
fiscal  year,  direct  loans  by  the  Nation- 
al Government  will  total 
$65,418,000,000.  primary  loan  guaran- 
tees will  total  another 
$100,521,000,000,  and  secondary  guar- 
antees will  come  to  $68,953,000,000. 
Taken  together,  the  credit  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  come  to  some 
$234,892,000,000.  That  is  $1,061.09  for 
each  of  the  231.173.000  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  IJnited  States.  And 
according  to  the  most  recent  estimates 
by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee,  the  fiscal 
impact  of  existing  tax  expenditures 
will  reach  $253,515,000,000  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year— $55,140,000,000  fo- 
cused on  corporations  and 
$198,375,000,000  focused  on  Individ- 
uals. That  comes  to  $1,096.65  for  every 
American  this  year. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  casual  ob- 
server, much  less  to  the  serious  par- 
ticipants in  the  budget  process  in  this 
Chamber,  that  we  never  wlU  get  con- 
trol of  the  whole  budget  until  we  ac- 
knowledge the  fiscal  impact  of  these 
items  and  explicitly  Incorporate  them 
in  the  budgetmaiking  process.  This  leg- 
islation, then,  proceeds  from  this  reali- 
ty toward  one  crucial  and  simple  end. 
We  intend  to  provide  Congress  the 
means  to  oversee  the  entire  range  of 
Federal  spending  activity  by  applying 
the  established  procedures  of  the  ex- 
isting budget  process  to  the  Federal 
Governments  credit  and  tax  expendi- 
ture activities. 


Under  this  legislation,  for  example, 
the  nonbindlng  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  would  include  esti- 
mates for  total  tax  expenditures  and 
total  loan  guarantees,  as  for  direct 
spending,  and  further  estimates  of 
their  distribution  among  the  budget's 
functional  categories.  How.  one  must 
ask.  can  Congress  responsibly  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  level  for  direct 
spending  in  any  area  without  knowing 
the  extent  of  Federal  credit  and  tax 
operations  supporting  the  same  activi- 
ties? And  how  can  Congress  establish 
coherent  priorities  in  credit  and  tax 
expenditure  activities  without  some 
comprehensive  view  of  their  actual  Al- 
locations? 

This  legislation  also  would  subject 
total  loan  guarantees  and  total  tax  ex- 
penditures to  binding  ceilings  under 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  central  mechanism  for  con- 
trolling direct  spending  in  the  current 
budget  process.  As  for  direct  spending, 
these  ceilings  would  not  bind  any  com- 
mittee to  reduce  any  particular  loan 
guarantee  program  or  tax  expendi- 
ture. The  ceilings  would  establish  an 
annual  lid  on  total  loan  guarantees 
and  total  tax  expenditures,  preventing 
congressional  consideration  of  any  ad- 
ditional loan  guarantee  program  or 
new  tax  expenditure  that  would 
breach  the  ceiling.  Moreover,  this  leg- 
islation would  also  make  loan  guaran- 
tees and  tax  expenditures  subject  to  a 
reconciliation  process,  once  again  like 
direct  spending  today.  Only  in  this 
way  can  Congress  oblige  Its  constitu- 
ent committees  to  reduce  programs 
under  their  jurisdictions,  to  the  degree 
Judged  necessary  by  the  entire  body. 

This  legislation  also  applies  the  re- 
straints on  Presidential  impoundments 
of  direct  spending,  under  the  1974 
Budget  Act.  to  legally  mandated  loan 
guarantee  programs.  The  logic  seems 
Inescapable:  If  loan  guarantees  are  a 
form  of  spending  which  properly 
should  be  subject  to  full  congressional 
examination  and  determination,  then 
the  Executive  cannot  properly  use  ad- 
ministrative decrees  to  overturn  these 
decisions.  How  can  Congress  subject 
loan  guarantee  spending  to  the  scruti- 
ny and  controls  of  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess, and  then  accord  the  President  flat 
authority  to  rescind  or  defer  the  re- 
sults? 

This  legislation  also  introduces  three 
Innovations  required  to  establish  truly 
comprehensive  budgetary  controls. 
Under  current  procedures,  the  precise 
extent  of  Federal  credit  activities  Is 
often  difficult  to  determine  and  often 
impossible  to  control,  because  many  le- 
gitimate and  useful  credit  programs 
operate  entirely  under  general  author- 
ization legislation  outside  the  appro- 
priations process.  To  subject  all  credit 
activities,  like  all  direct  spending,  to 
the  budget  process,  this  legislation 
states  that  in  the  future  authorizing 
acts  can  result  in  loan  guarantees  only 


to  the  extent  provided  for  in  appro- 
priations acts. 

To  a  related  end.  the  legislation  ex- 
poses to  the  budget  process  transac- 
tions between  Federal  loan  agencies 
and  the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  The 
clearinghouse  functions  performed  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  are  neces- 
sary and  proper  ones,  and  this  legisla- 
tion will  in  no  way  interfere  with  any 
of  these  operations.  But  these  credit 
operations  can  no  longer  be  forgotten 
in  the  off-budget  ledgers.  They  must 
be  made  accessible  to  the  congression- 
al budgetmaking  process.  Under  this 
legislation,  therefore,  any  agency 
using  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
must  report  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  the  level  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  that  would  have 
resulted.  If  the  agency  had  borrowed 
directly  from  the  market  rather  than 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  In  this 
way.  the  cost  and  impact  of  these 
transactions  can  be  apparent  in  the 
budget  documents. 

Last,  this  legislation  directs  the 
Treasury  Department  to  undertake  a 
2-year  study  of  tax  expenditures.  This 
study  will  identify  those  tax  expendi- 
tures which  actually  produce  their  in- 
tended effects  on  taxpayer  behavior 
and  those  which,  not  having  produced 
their  desired  effects,  can  be  eliminated 
without  adverse  economic  impact.  This 
provision,  then,  would  enable  Congress 
to  address  the  Issue  of  tax  expendi- 
tures in  a  truly  informed  way  and  to 
knowledgeably  determine  more  opti- 
mal dimensions  for  the  public  tax 
base. 

I  repeat:  Congress  will  never  be  able 
to  exercise  meaningful  control  over 
the  Federal  budget  unless  it  adopts 
procedures  to  discipline  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  activities  and  tax  ex- 
penditures, as  well  as  direct  spending. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
task,  to  provide  Congress  the  means  to 
master  Federal  spending  in  a  responsi- 
ble way.* 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMENici,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    MaTSUNAGA, 

Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Ciiatee,  Mr. 

Syhms.     Mr.     Grassley,     Mr. 

MoYNiHAH,    Mr.    Badcus,    Mr. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 

Mr.  BoREN): 
S.  2455.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Target- 
ed Jobs  Tax  Credits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OP  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  targeted  Jobs 
tax  credit.  In  addition.  Senators  Bent- 
sen,  DURENBERGER,  MaTSITNAGA,  BRAD- 
LEY, Chafee,  Symms,  Grassley.  Moy- 
nihan,   Baucus,   Mitchell.   Hawkins, 


and  BoREN  have  Joined  us  as  original 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  This  legislation 
is  similar  to  legislation  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  95  to  3. 

Because  the  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors are  familiar  with  the  targeted 
Jobs  tax  credit.  I  shall  keep  my  re- 
marks today  at  a  minimum.  I  urge  all 
my  fellow  Senators  to  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
the  extension  will  be  expeditiously  en- 
acted. 

The  current  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit 
was  originally  enacted  in  1978.  In  1981 
we  extended  the  program  for  1  year  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Labor  to  de- 
velop statistics  concerning  the  pro- 
gram. On  January  24,  1982,  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Review  released  statistics  indi- 
cating the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  is, 
in  fact,  working  to  put  these  target 
groups  of  often-difficult-to-employ  in- 
dividuals into  productive,  private 
sector  jobs.  For  fiscal  year  1981. 
411,581  certifications  were  issued 
under  the  program.  As  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  indicated  to  me.  after  an 
uncertain  start,  the  program  is  clearly 
working  and  should  be  extended. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  offers  a  way  out  of  pov- 
erty and  joblessness  for  those  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged  or  lacking 
the  basic  skills  or  experience  necessary 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  job 
market  and  who  are  looking  for  pro- 
ductive private  sector  employment  op- 
portunities. Much  like  the  Capital 
Cost  Recover>-  Act,  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  is  concerned  with  making  an 
investment  now  for  a  better  future. 
That  Is  why  on  many  occasions  I  have 
referred  to  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
as  the  Human  Cost  Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  review  the  way  the  credit  works. 
The  credit  is  available  for  hiring  Indi- 
viduals in  any  one  of  the  nine  targeted 
groups.  These  are  groups  where  it  is 
statistically  proven  that  potential  em- 
ployers pass  over  people  from  these 
backgrounds.  These  groups  are  target- 
ed, therefore,  because  they  need  this 
special  incentive  for  employers  to  hire 
them.  In  effect,  the  targeted  Jobs  tax 
credit  lowers  the  barrier  to  a  produc- 
tive life  for  these  targeted  Individuals. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  must  be 
extended.  The  legislation  Senator  Do- 
menici and  I  have  introduced  today 
extends  the  credit  for  5  years.  It  also 
makes  two  minor  changes  to  the  law 
that  should  make  the  program  even 
more  effective.  One  change  relates  to 
the  cooperative  education  category. 
Originally,  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
extended  to  adl  cooperative  education/ 
work  study/vocational  education  stu- 
dents. In  1981.  the  Senate  bUl  included 
all  cooperative  education  students  but 
at  a  somewhat  lower  wage  base.  How- 
ever, the  Conference  on  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  concluded 
that  only  economically  disadvantaged 
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vocational  education  students  should 
be  eligible  for  the  credit.  We  believe 
that  this  policy  is  discriminatory  and 
unsound,  and  our  legislation  allows 
the  credit  for  all  cooperative  education 
students.  This  change  is  particularly 
important  to  vocational  educators. 
These  educators  have  found  the  label- 
ing of  parts  of  a  peer  group  as  disad- 
vantaged has  caused  serious  morale 
problems  among  the  students.  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
recall  the  similar  problem  we  had  that 
stigmatized  certain  persons  in  lunch 
programs  as  disadvantaged.  The  expe- 
rience there  was  that  persons  would  go 
hungry  rather  than  admit  to  being  dis- 
advantaged. Cooperative  education 
students,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
educationally  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged, are  likewise  understandably 
and  highly  reluctant  about  being  stig- 
matized. This  inclusion  of  only  disad- 
vantaged cooperative  education  stu- 
dents in  the  credit  in  current  law  has 
built  up  barriers  the  credit  was  intend- 
ed to  lower.  In  addition,  current  law 
requires  this  group  to  be  double  certi- 
fied, once  as  a  cooperative  student  and 
once  as  disadvantaged.  This  obviously 
causes  administrative  problems  for 
both  the  school  and  the  potential  em- 
ployer. For  these  reasons,  our  bill  fol- 
lows the  old  law  and  previous  Senate 
approach  by  including  all  cooperative 
education  students  as  a  targeted 
group. 

Our  biU  also  contains  one  other,  es- 
sentially technical,  modification.  In 
order  to  further  restrict  abuse  situa- 
tions, but  clarify  the  current  rules,  the 
credit  should  not  be  aUowed  on  per- 
sons who  have  worked  for  the  same 
employer  within  the  last  180  days.  In 
addition,  our  bill  caps  the  total  credit 
against  the  wages  of  any  individual  at 
$4,500.  This  wUl  remove  any  incentive 
to  an  employer  to  fire  a  worker  with 
the  Intention  of  rehiring  the  same  em- 
ployee in  order  to  obtain  a  whole  new 
tax  credit.  This  technical  provision 
should  simplify  employment  proce- 
dures In  small,  rural  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  my  other  original  cosponsors 
for  their  unqualified  support.  I  believe 
that  when  the  other  Senators  have  a 
chance  to  examine  our  legislation,  the 
merits  of  the  program,  and  the  very 
beneficial  effect  the  program  has  had 
in  their  State,  they  will  join  us  as 
sponsors  and  the  legislation  will  be  ex- 
peditiously enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2455 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativeg  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.   That   (a) 


section  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1982."  at  the  end  of  (cK3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "1987.", 

(2)  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
{d)(8)(A)(lll)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  also  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end 
of  (dH8>(A)(ii).  and 

(3)  striking  out  (d)(8KAKlv).  and 

(4)  striking  out  "which  he  was  not  a 
member  of  a  targeted  group."  at  the  end  of 
(1X2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  pre- 
ceding 180-day  period.  In  no  event  shall  the 
total  credits  claimed  on  any  individual 
exceed  $4,500." 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  upon  date  of 
enactment.* 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senator  Heinz' 
measure  to  extend  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  for  5  years.  The  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  gives  an  employer  a  tax 
credit  for  wages  paid  to  Individuals 
falling  within  each  of  seven  targeted 
groups.  This  provision  within  the  code 
has  encouraged  employers  to  hire 
workers  who  have  traditionally  had 
difficulty  entering  the  job  market.  It 
provides  people  with  jobs  quickly  and 
effectively  without  embroiling  the 
entire  Federal  bureaucracy  in  the  em- 
ployment process.  After  the  Depart- 
ments of  Latior  and  Treasury  or  their 
designee  certifies  an  employee,  the 
program  becomes  essentially  adminis- 
tered by  the  employer.  The  extension 
of  this  important  legislation  is  critical 
in  our  attempt  to  buoy  sagging  em- 
ployment. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  two  minor 
revisions  of  the  existing  credit  not  con- 
tained within  the  Heinz  bill.  One  in- 
volves a  revision  of  the  definition  of 
general  assistance  recipient  for  pur- 
poses of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 
For  purposes  of  the  statute,  a  general 
assistance  recipient  must  receive 
money  payments  to  qualify  for  the 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit.  Polk  County. 
Iowa,  uses  vouchers  rather  than 
money  pajTnents  to  aid  general  assist- 
ance recipients;  therefore,  general  as- 
sistance recipients  in  that  county, 
which  includes  Des  Moines,  do  not 
qualify  as  certified  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Congress  can  address 
this  issue  when  it  extends  the  credit. 
Today.  I  am  offering  a  bill  which  cor- 
rects this  problem.  It  is  an  approach  I 
hope  the  committee  will  consider  in 
crafting  a  solution  to  remedy  this 
defect  in  current  law  for  communities 
which  issue  vouchers  rather  than 
cash. 

I  would  also  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  a  measure  I  introduced  in 
March  as  a  possible  addition  to  Sena- 
tor Heinz'  bill.  Simply  stated,  my  bill, 
S.  2229,  would  increase  the  percentage 
of  a  certified  employee's  wages  that  an 
employer  could  credit  against  tax  li- 
ability from  50  to  85  percent.  This  pro- 
vision would  only  be  effective  from 
May    17,    1982,    until    September    17, 
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1982.  for  youths  aged  16  to  21  who  are 
certified  by  the  local  authority  as 
being  part  of  an  economically  disad- 
vantaged family.  Why  is  this  neces- 
sary? According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  seasonally  adjust- 
ed unemployment  rate  for  youths  in 
March  was  21.9  percent,  while  the  un- 
employment rate  for  blacks  and  other 
minority  youth  climbed  to  a  stagger- 
ing 42.2  percent  in  March.  As  more 
young  people  are  seeking  Jobs  during 
the  summer  months  to  supplement 
their  families'  incomes  or  earn  money 
for  their  educations,  they  are  entering 
a  job  market  that  Is  extremely  tight. 
They  are  competing  with  unemployed 
experienced  workers  with  established 
employment  histories.  While  I  remain 
confident  that  the  President's  econom- 
ic program  wiU  work.  I  firmly  believe 
we  need  to  help  youth  employment 
now. 

Our  society  is  xmdergoing  profound 
change.  It  Is  in  the  midst  of  reindu?- 
trializlng  Its  base  and  trying  to  live 
with  limited  economic  and  natural  re- 
sources. As  a  nation,  we  are  reassess- 
ing our  direction  and  trying  to  chart  a 
course  to  a  more  certain  future.  This 
process  has  caused  unemplosrment  and 
record  high  corporate  losses  as  Ameri- 
can enterprise  is  redefining  its  role. 
These  changes  have  not  come  without 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  on  the  part  of 
many  individuals  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  must 
not  neglect  developing  our  human  re- 
sources to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
next  century. 

We  must  not  rely  solely  on  economic 
indicators  to  measure  our  progress, 
rather  we  should  incorporate  into  that 
calculation  oxur  ability  to  train  people 
to  fill  the  jobs  of  the  future  to  operate 
the  factories  of  the  future.  In  my  view. 
Government  has  a  role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  programs  to  train  Indi- 
viduals for  the  careers  of  the  future. 

Senator  Hzinz'  bill  focuses  our 
energy  on  this  effort.  I  look  forward  to 
its  swift  passage,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  seriously  consider  my  two 
additions  to  his  fine  work.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  18S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegls)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  186,  a  bill  to 
provide  financisU  assistance  to  the 
States  to  undertake  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  construction  programs 
to  improve  the  criminal  Justice  system 
of  the  States,  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
make  Interest  subsidy  payments  on 
criminal  Justice  facility  construction 
bonds,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  i«o« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkinz.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1606.  a  bill  to  establish  a  supplemental 


insurance  fund  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  pay  the  costs 
of  necessary  remedial  action  following 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants.  in- 
cluding certain  remedial  action  at  the 
Three  Mile  Island  facilities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  require  participation  in  such 
fund  by  the  licensees  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplants as  a  condition  for  the  licens- 
ing and  continued  operation  of  such 
powerplants,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnstoii,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1844,  a 
bin  to  facilitate  the  national  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  coal, 
s.  i»a9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1929,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  and  the  Federal  Cigarette  La- 
beling and  Advertising  Act  to  increase 
the  availability  to  the  American  public 
of  information  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoking  and  thereby  im- 
prove informed  choice,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  ao3s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qdayle,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2038.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  demonstration 
projects  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  require  a  contractor 
under  certain  defense  contracts  to  pro- 
vide training  in  skilled  occupations  in 
which  there  is  a  substantial  shortage 
and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  ao«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2083.  a  bill 
to  discourage  the  violation  of  mineral 
leasing  laws,  and  to  improve  the  collec- 
tion of  Federal  royalties  and  lease  pay- 
ments derived  from  certain  natural  re- 
sources under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  3134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
skt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2124,  a  bill  to  provide  relief  from 
honey  Imports. 

8.  aaaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2222,  a  bill  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  aae7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2267,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  waive  the  interest 
penalty  for  failure  to  pay  estimated 
income  tax,  for  elderly  and  retired  per- 
sons. In  certain  situations. 


8.  aa97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2297.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II,  United  States  Code, 
to  improve  the  protection  for  shop- 
ping centers  and  their  tenants  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Code. 
8.  a3i« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2316,  a  bill  to  provide  for  revision  of 
the  military  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
certain  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  were  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  between  October  1,  1963, 
and  October  1,  1971. 

s.  a330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  S£  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2330.  a 
bin  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  the 
American  Eagle  gold  coin  pursusint  to 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States, 
s.  assa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Oltlahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2362.  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 

S.  3404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2404.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  to  reauthorize  the  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2424.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  expenses  incurred  In 
the  care  of  elderly  family  members. 

SENATE  JOIITT  RKSOLDTTOIt  13  J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors-of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  131.  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  "National 
Theatre  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDIION  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  in  April  as  "National  Medical 
Laboratory  Week." 

senate  CONCURRXNT  RKSOLnriON  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EIagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
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Concurrent  Resolution  62.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  congratulate  Hadas- 
sah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America  on  the  celebration  of  Its 
70th  anniversary. 

senate  CONCUItRENT  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  81,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  promptly  hold  a  summit 
with  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear  war  and  to 
seek  control  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

senate  CONCURBENT  RESOLimON  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  84,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centennial  of  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Korea. 

senate  RESOLnriON  354 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hut>- 
dleston),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  354,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  an  Immediate 
resumption  of  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
an  extension  of  the  existing  long-term 
grain  sales  agreement,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 87— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION WITH  RESPECT  TO 
EAST  TIMOR 

Mr.  TSONGAS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  87 

Whereas  many  tens  of  thousands  of  East 
Timorese  have  died,  either  directly  as  a 
result  of  military  operations  or  from  conse- 
quent famine  and  disease,  since  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  East  Timor  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia; 

Whereas  the  threat  of  serious  food  short- 
ages and  continued  medical  problems  per- 
sists in  E^t  Timor. 

Whereas  reports  of  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Elast  Timor  continue  to  be  brought 
to  International  attention; 

Whereas  many  hundreds  of  East  Timorese 
have  been  prevented  from  emigrating  from 
East  Timor. 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  Indonesia 
has  strictly  limited  access  to  East  Timor  and 
the  free  flow  of  information  from  the  terri- 
tory; 

Whereas  the  people  of  East  Timor  have 
not  been  permitted  to  freely  exercise  their 
right  of  political  self-determination  recog- 
nized under  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
and 

Whereas  since  1975  the  United  Nations 
General    Assembly    has    consistently    con- 


demned Indonesia's  unilateral  annexation 
of  East  Timor:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  all  appropriate  measures  to — 

(1)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  allow  appropriate  international  relief 
agencies  increased  access  to  East  Timor  and 
to  allow  such  agencies  to  establish  full-time 
humanitarian  relief  operations  in  East 
Timor; 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  the  governments 
of  Indonesia.  Portugal,  and  Australia  to  fa- 
cilitate the  reunification  of  families  separat- 
ed because  of  developments  in  East  Timor, 
and  encourage  the  involvement  of  appropri- 
ate international  agencies  in  this  process; 

(3)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  allow  free  access  to  East  Timor  by 
international  Journalists  and  international 
human  rights  organizations:  and 

(4)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  agree  to  negotiations  through  which 
Indonesian  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
East  Timor  and  the  people  of  East  Timor 
will  be  permitted  to  freely  exercise  their 
internationally  recognized  right  of  self-de- 
termination. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  encourage  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  to  change 
its  policies  on  the  island  of  East 
Timor.  On  several  occasions  I  have 
spoken  of  the  tragic  situation  in  the 
former  Portugese  colony  of  East 
Timor,  which  was  Invaded  by  Indone- 
sia 6  years  ago.  On  December  16  of 
last  year  I  expressed  great  concern 
over  accounts  from  Roman  Catholic 
sources  In  East  Timor  who  reported 
that  a  recent  Indonesian  military  of- 
fensive, accompanied  by  charges  of 
the  most  gruesome  of  atrocities,  could 
lead  to  serious  food  shortages.  I  em- 
phasized that  East  Timor  was  still  re- 
covering from  the  Cambodla-like  cata- 
clysm that  struck  the  Island  territory 
from  1978  through  1980,  and  suggest- 
ed that  additional  food  stockpiles  be 
established  to  help  avert  further  disas- 
ters. 

On  February  8,  I  drew  attention  to 
Australian  press  accounts  of  an  appeal 
for  food  aid  made  by  Martlnho  da 
Costa  Lopes,  the  Apostolic  Administra- 
tor of  East  Timor,  to  the  Australian 
Catholic  Relief  Agency.  I  noted  that 
the  Australllan  Government  had  re- 
sponded Immediately  r/lth  a  pledge  of 
1,000  tons  of  com  for  the  Australian 
Catholic  Relief  shipment.  I  was  care- 
ful to  note  that  Australian  Catholic 
Relief  had  not  been  permitted  to  enter 
East  Timor  to  supervise  distribution  of 
the  food  aid.  and  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  full-time,  on-the-ground 
operations  by  qualified.  Independent 
International  relief  agencies.  I  stated 
my  belief  that  a  neutral  International 
presence  is  needed  in  East  Timor  to 
protect  the  civilian  population  from 
further  violence  as  well  as  to  distrib- 
ute food  and  medicine. 


On  another  issue.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  was 
allowed  to  visit  East  Timor  prisons 
over  a  2-week  period  In  late  February, 
and  hope  that  ICRC  is  able  to  contin- 
ue its  valuable  activities  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

The  ICRC  prison  visits  were  un- 
doubtedly a  positive  step,  but  they 
constitute  only  one  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  have  learned,  for  example,  that 
the  Indonesian  Government  flatly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  1,000  tons  of  com 
offered  by  Australia  to  fortify  the 
Timor  stockpiles.  The  reason  for  this 
stand,  according  to  a  March  8  article 
from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  Is 
"Jakarta's  continuing  anger  over  the 
credence  given  by  Australian  Catholic 
Relief  to  Monsignor  da  Costa  Lopes's 
letter"  which  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment "claims  was  mischievous  and 
false." 

But  Monsignor  Lopes  apparently 
had  good  reason  to  worry  about  the 
food  situation,  not  to  mention  the 
human  rights  situation  In  general.  The 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  report- 
ed on  March  19  that  "some  observers 
are  concerned  that  food  shortages  may 
develop  and  that  Indonesia's  angry  re- 
action to  International  criticism  of  its 
East  Timor  policy  may  hinder  relief 
activities,"  and  added  that  relief  agen- 
cies want  some  form  of  relief  work  to 
continue  In  East  Timor  but  that  "Ja- 
karta has  been  reluctant  to  admit 
there  is  such  a  need." 

The  Indonesian  Government  is  also 
most  reluctant  to  admit  that  many 
thousands  of  East  Timorese  want  to 
leave  their  homeland  because  of  the 
existing  situation  on  the  Island.  There 
are  hundreds  of  people  who  have  been 
approved  for  immigration  to  Australia 
or  Portugal  but  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  so. 

The  London  Times,  in  a  February  24 
editorial,  notes  recent  reports  of  atroc- 
ities committed  by  Indonesian  forces 
against  the  East  Timorese,  and  states 
that,  "If  this  was  the  situation  after 
six  years  it  is  no  longer  tenable  to 
argue  that  the  Indonesian  fait  accom- 
pli has  to  be  accepted  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  stability." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this 
statement,  and  believe  that  a  Just  po- 
litical solution  In  accordance  with 
International  law  is  the  only  viable  so- 
lution to  this  tragedy.  And  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  Indonesia's  long-term  In- 
terests to  agree  to  such  a  just  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution.  The 
future  of  the  Timorese  people  may 
depend  on  our  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial.  "Horror  in  East 
Timor,"  from  the  London  Times,  b*' 
printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  London  Times,  Feb.  24.  1982] 

Horror  ii*  East  Timor 
When  Indonesian  troops  invaded  East 
Timor  in  December  1975  It  was  quite  obvi- 
ous that  no  one  was  going  to  stop  them.  Fre- 
tilin (the  Revolutionary  Front  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  East  Timor),  which  at  that 
moment  was  In  de  facto  control  of  the  coun- 
try, was  certainly  not  strong  enough.  Portu- 
gal, the  colonial  power  which  had  not— and 
still  has  not— formally  renounced  sovereign 
ty.  no  longer  had  any  authority  on  the- 
ground  or  any  troops  capable  of  taking 
action  anywhere  near. 

The  nearest  neighbouring  country.  Aus- 
tralia, had  publicly  all  but  promised  Indone- 
sia a  free  hand.  Western  powers  generally, 
in  common  with  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  South-East  Asian  states,  were 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Indone- 
sia as  a  major  oil-producer,  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding market,  and  a  regional  power  op- 
posed to  communism. 

Not  much  has  been  heard  about  East 
Timor  in  this  country  since  then,  but  the 
crime  has  continued  to  trouble  consciences 
both  in  Portugal  and  In  Australia.  President 
Suharto  officially  proclaimed  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  East  Timor  into  Indonesia  In  1976. 
and  this  was  recognized  by  Australia  in 
1978.  as  well  as  by  the  ASEAN  sUtes.  But 
Portugal  continues  to  claim  sovereignty  on 
the  grounds  that  the  East  Timorese  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  exercise  their  right  of 
self-determination,  and  the  United  Nations 
has  consistently  called  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Indoneslaui  forces. 

More  important.  It  seems  that  all  is  far 
from  well  In  East  Timor  itself.  A  pamphlet 
published  yesterday  by  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tute for  International  Relations  states  that 
Indonesian  control  *s  still  not  'onchal- 
lenged".  It  is  "clear  that  resistance  contin- 
ues, and  in  1981-1982  the  Indonesian  army 
was  carrying  out  large-scale  sweeps  in  the 
Lautem  region.  In  the  east  of  the  territory". 
It  is  estimated,  horrifyingly,  that  since  the 
invasion  more  than  100,000  people  have 
died,  either  directly  as  a  result  of  military 
operations  or  from  consequent  famine  and 
disease,  out  of  a  population  of  only  about 
670,000. 

Two  documents  seem  particularly  damn- 
ing for  the  Indonesian  authorities.  One  is  a 
report  sent  to  President  Suharto  in  June 
last  year  by  the  "Regional  People's  Repre- 
sentative Assembly"  appointed  by  the  Indo- 
nesians themselves.  This  report,  while  ex- 
pressing undying  gratitude  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  East  Timor  Into  Indonesia,  sug- 
gests that  that  objective  is  being  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  behaviour  of  Indonesian  troops 
and  officials  which  "can  only  be  described 
as  being  the  behaviour  of  conquerors  to- 
wards a  conquered  people".  It  cites  in- 
stances of  murder,  torture,  and  other  forms 
of  violence  and  abuse. 

The  other  document  Is  a  letter  from  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
East  Timor  to  the  Chairman  of  Australian 
Catholic  Relief,  sent  last  November,  which 
refers  to  expected  famine  and  to  the  killing 
of  many  Timorese  people,  including  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women,  by  Indonesian 
forces  in  the  military  operation  of  July, 
August  and  September  1981. 

If  this  was  the  situation  after  six  years  It 
is  no  longer  tenable  to  argue  that  the  Indo- 
nesian fait  accompli  has  to  be  accepted  In 
the  interests  of  peace  and  stability.  Indone- 


sia has  obviously  not  won  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  East  Timorese,  and  her 
very  unwillingness  to  allow  Independent  ob- 
servers access  to  the  territory  corroborates 
that.  A  solution  based  on  negotiations  and 
the  free  choice  of  the  inhabitants  is  urgent- 
ly needed  and  the  International  communi- 
ty—particularly those  countries  which  have 
close  economic  and  military  ties  with  Indo- 
nesia, including  Britain— should  make  a 
much  more  serious  effort  to  achieve  one.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 
OP  1981 

AXXNDICZirr  NO.   1393 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1662)  to  establish  a  lim- 
ited program  for  Federal  storage  of 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants,  to  set  forth  a  Federal  policy, 
initiate  a  program,  and  establish  a  na- 
tional schedule  for  the  disposal  of  nu- 
clear waste  from  civilian  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMlOfDlfKirr  NO.  13*4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.      PROXMIRE      proposed      an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1662.  supra. 

AKOfSlCKirT  HO.  1395 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  lo  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  1350  to  the  bill  S. 
1662.  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
stTBcoiofrmx  on  ovxRsiGirr  of  covKHifimrT 

ICANAGKXXirT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  Socisd  Security  Disability 
Terminations  on  Tuesday.  May  25.  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  1318  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee's  hearing  will 
focus  on  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's decision  to  accelerate  the  re- 
quired review  of  disability  eligibility, 
the  continuing  deficiencies  in  the 
system,  and  the  resulting  impact  on 
claimants. 

StTBCOIOflTTZE  ON  SOIL  AlfS  WATKR  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  THE  SUBCOmfirmE  ON  ACRICUl.- 
TURAL  PRODUCTION,  MARKKTtNG.  AMD  STABI- 
LIZATION OP  PRICKS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  armounce  that  two  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittees  will  hold  a 
joint  hearing  on  S.  1825  on  Thursday, 
May  6.  The  two  subcommittees  in- 
volved are  the  Subcommittee  on  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  chaired  by 
Senator  Roger  Jepsen  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 


Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
which  I  chair. 

S.  1825  would  prohibit  eligibility  for 
price  support  programs  under  certain 
conditions  except  in  cases  where  the 
owner  or  operator  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  USDA  to  carry  out 
conservation  practices. 

The  subcommittees  will  hear  from 
invited  witnesses,  including  Senator 
Armstrong,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
The  hearing  will  t)egln  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  324.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  OV  ENERGY  AND  NATTTRAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Contmiittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  S.  2332. 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  The  hearing  is  sched- 
uled for  Thursday.  May  6,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  In  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  and  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  hearing  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  April  29. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  David  E>oane  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-7144. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COBCMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
APPAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, April  28,  at  3:30,  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  James  Steams  and 
James  Fuller  to  be  Directors  of  the  Se- 
ciiTltles  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


APRIL  IS  POULTRY  AND  EGG 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  every 
April,  I  do  a  little  extra  bragging 
about  the  North  Carolina  poultry  and 
egg  industry. 


You  see,  Mr.  President.  April  is  Poul- 
try and  Egg  Month  In  North  Carolina. 
Throughout  the  month.  North  Caroli- 
na agricultural  leaders,  poultry  and 
egg  producers,  and  consumers  have 
been  showing  their  pride  In  the  State's 
largest  food  industry. 

So,  Mr.  President,  North  Carolina 
has  a  lot  to  crow  about  when  it  comes 
to  the  poultry  and  egg  industry. 

North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  the 
Nation  In  turkey  production,  fourth  In 
commercial  broUer  production,  and 
fifth  in  egg  production.  And  North 
Carolina  producers  are  determined  to 
rule  the  roost  In  all  facets  of  the  poul- 
try Industry  in  this  Nation. 

Poultry  production  brings  producers 
the  second  highest  commodity  income 
In  the  State,  with  the  farm  value  of 
poultry  production  increasing  from 
$317  million  In  1971  to  $850  mlUion  in 
1981.  And  it  continues  to  grow  all  the 
time. 

North  Carolina  consumers  as  well  as 
food  buyers  around  the  Nation  should 
also  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the 
North  Carolina  poultry  and  egg  Indus- 
try in  April. 

Now,  the  chicken  is  the  most  highly 
efficient  farm  animal.  Chickens  are 
able  to  convert  feed  into  food  at  mind- 
boggling  rates.  North  Carolina  produc- 
ers are  constantly  seeking  to  improve 
on  their  efficiency  and  productivity. 

In  the  last  10  years,  poultry  prices 
increased  less  than  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion but  production  increased  sharply 
and  consimiers  benefited  by  consum- 
ing larger  quantities  of  poultry  at 
sharply  lower  real  prices.  For  example, 
when  expressed  in  constant  dollars 
with  1967  as  the  base,  the  average 
retail  price  of  eggs  fell  from  44  cents 
per  dozen  in  1971  to  33  cents  per  dozen 
in  1981. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  more  of  the  facts 
and  figures  about  North  Carolina's 
poultry  and  egg  industry. 

First,  the  1981  production  of  broilers 
In  North  Carolina  was  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  State's  5.8  mil- 
lion people  and  the  needs  of  over  27 
million  out-of -State  consumers. 

Second.  North  Carolina  producers 
feed  nearly  52  million  consumers  each 
year. 

Third.  More  than  8  million  consum- 
ers purchased  North  Carolina  pro- 
duced eggs. 

So,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  talk 
about  the  advancements  and  achieve- 
ments of  North  Carolina's  poultry  in- 
dustry. And  let  it  be  known  that  these 
accomplishments  have  come  about  be- 
cause of  the  dedication,  hard  work, 
and  goals  of  North  Carolina  producers. 

I  am  sure  that  North  Carolina  pro- 
ducers will  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
Improve  production  and  efficiency  and 
thereby  continue  their  ascent  to  na- 
tional prominence  in  the  Industry. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  set  aside  a 
month  each  year  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  these  men  and  women  in 


the  industry.  It  Is  also  Important  that 
we  are  constantly  aware  of  their  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  econom- 
ic well-being  of  this  Nation.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  difficult  problems  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  it 
is  all  too  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  the 
President's  budget  proposal  Is  both  a 
serious  proposal  in  Its  own  right  and 
an  Integral  part  of  his  overall  econom- 
ic program.  We  seem  to  believe  that  it 
should  be  only  a  starting  point,  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  will  be 
better  served  by  some  sort  of  "compro- 
mise" budget. 

Our  constituents  may  not  share  that 
view.  Many  thoughtful  men  and 
women  at  the  grassroots  of  our  coun- 
try strongly  support  the  President. 
One  of  them  recently  sent  me  a 
column  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Michael 
M.  Bates  of  Oak  Lawn,  111.,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  28,  1982,  Issue  of 
the  Southtown  Economist.  Since  Mr. 
Bates'  comments  are  typical  of  many 
that  I  receive,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
would  benefit  from  reading  them.  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Bates'  column  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

The  column  follows: 
^   Why  Reagan's  Budget  Won't  Lead  to 
Disaster 
(By  Michael  M.  Bates) 
Members  of  Congress,  the  media  and  spe- 
cial Interest  groups   have  expressed  their 
concern  that  President  Reagan's  economic 
program  will  lead  to  disaster.  I  want  to  tell 
you  why  I  believe  there  Is  little  basis  for 
such  iMjprehension.  Let  us  begin  by  examin- 
ing some  of  the  arguments  used  most  fre- 
quently by  the  President's  critics. 

It  seems  you  cannot  read  a  newspaper, 
watch  a  television  news  program,  or  listen 
to  the  radio  without  learning  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "callous  Indifference"  to  the  plight  of 
the  needy.  Congressional  supporters  of  the 
President  are  portrayed  as  heartless  wretch- 
es who  desire  to  decimate  the  great  progress 
brought  about  by  federal  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. By  contrast,  his  opponents  demon- 
strate their  compassion  and  concern  by 
trying  to  thwart  any  effort  to  reduce  "essen- 
tial human  services."  This  scenario  Is  mis- 
leading In  several  ways.  Mr.  Reagan's  rec- 
ommended reductions  are  not  nearly  as  dev- 
astating as  his  adversaries  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. It  is  usually  overlooked  that  he  has.  in 
most  instances,  cut  proposed  increases  in 
spending,  rather  than  existing  funding. 
Since  he  has  taken  office,  for  example. 
Social  Security  outlays  have  increased  by  12 
percent  a  year,  medical  care  and  housing  as- 
sistance are  up  by  13  percent  a  year  and  un- 
employment compensation  outlays  are  in- 
creasing by  7  percent  yearly. 

A  retrenchment  in  entitlement  programs 
is.  in  my  opinion,  long  overdue.  From  1970 
to  1981,  the  cost  of  living  increased  138  per- 
cent; during  the  same  period,  federal  fund- 
ing of  entitlement  programs  more  than 
quadrupled.  The  number  of  people  benefit- 
ing from  these  programs  is  staggering. 
Twenty-two  million  receive  food  stamps.  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  goes 


to  U  million  people.  Twenty-six  miUion  are 
covered  by  Medicare  and  22  million  by  Med- 
icaid. Twenty-seven  million  students  in 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  nation's  schools 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
With  so  many  potential  voters  involved,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  few  poUtlclans  have 
the  courage  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
promise  expanded  benefits.  Expanded  bene- 
fits are  not,  however,  the  answer.  If  they 
were,  the  1970s  would  not  have  been  the 
first  postwar  decade  in  which  more  people 
fell  below  the  poverty  line  than  rose  above 
it. 

Our  welfare  structure  has  become  coim- 
terproductlve,  encouraging  some  people  not 
to  work.  Overly  generous  benefits  are  an  in- 
centive for  the  poor  to  continue  their  status 
as  welfare  clients.  To  support  this  theory, 
one  need  only  consider  that  the  median 
American  income  in  1979  was  $16,500.  A  wel- 
fare family  of  four,  however,  received 
almost  $18,000  worth  of  subsidies  in  that 
same  year.  Few  people  will  spend  40  hours  a 
week  In  a  low-paying,  uninteresting  and 
menial  job  when  they  can  live  better  and 
have  more  leisure  time  by  doing  nothing. 
The  welfare  system  has  forced  them  to  do 
exactly  that.  When  considering  the  verita- 
ble explosion  in  entitlement  programs  over 
the  past  decades,  one  is  reminded  of  Bas- 
tlat's  definition  of  government  as  "that 
legal  fiction  by  which  everyone  attempts  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  everyone  else."  This 
fiction  has  become  an  uncontrolled  night- 
mare and  the  I»resldent  is  taking  modest 
and  realistic  steps  to  terminate  unnecessary 
programs,  duplicative  services  and  programs 
benefiting  the  non-needy. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  those  worried 
about  the  size  of  projected  deficits.  It  Is 
ironic  that  one  of  the  causes  of  their  magni- 
tude has  been  the  President's  success  In 
slowing  inflation.  This  has  led  to  lower  cost 
of  living  wage  increases  and,  as  a  result,  re- 
duced tax  receipts.  I  must  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  some  of  the  bom-again  budget  bal- 
ancers who  blame  Mr.  Reagan  for  the  gush- 
ing of  red  ink.  This  year's  interest  payment 
on  our  national  debt  is  larger  than  the 
entire  federal  budget  of  only  25  years  ago 
and  accounts  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  deficit.  To  a  great  extent,  large  deficits 
reflect  the  discredited  philosophy  of  spend 
and  spend  embraced  by  many  of  the  presi- 
dent's critics.  It  is  blatant  hypocrisy  for 
them  to  now  attempt  to  place  responsibility 
on  Ronald  Reagan  for  a  problem  they  them- 
selves created. 

Some  of  the  President's  opponents  have 
suggested  that  his  projected  defense  ex- 
penditures are  much  too  large  and  must  be 
slashed.  They  ignore  that  from  1975  to  1981, 
while  the  Soviets  engaged  In  their  greatest 
peacetime  military  buildup,  our  own  real  de- 
fense spending  averaged  less  than  a  2  per- 
cent annual  Increase.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
moved  to  end  the  deterioration  of  our  de- 
fense capabilities  by  significantly  increasing 
defense  outlays.  Even  with  these  Increases, 
national  defense  will,  by  1987,  account  for 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  entire  budget 
and  only  7  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
most  vital  function  of  government. 

There  are  a  number  of  benefits  that 
would  be  realized  by  the  New  Federalism, 
Mr.  Reagan's  plan  to  turn  over  to  the  states 
more  than  40  programs  currently  handled 
by  Washington.  There  Is  no  better  way  of 
limiting  expenditures  than  to  force  the  unit 
of  government  that  administers  a  program 
to  impose  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 
Billions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  by  ellmi- 
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natlng  an  expensive  layer  of  bureaucracy. 
Local  decision  making  would  be  significantly 
Increased  and  accountability  accentuated. 
The  influence  of  special  interest  groups 
would  be  diluted  since  they  could  no  longer 
focus  their  efforts  only  In  Washington,  but 
would  be  forced  to  lobby  in  each  of  the  50 
state  capitals. 

Our  economic  problems  are  not  new; 
they've  been  In  the  making  for  many  years. 
Correcting  them  will  be  neither  quick  nor 
painless.  The  four  elements  of  President 
Reagan's  program— reduced  government 
spending.  lower  tax  rates,  less  regulation 
and  a  stable  monetary  policy— are  sound 
and  deserve  public  support.  His  proposals 
can  restore  our  national  economic  health 
and  bring  sustained  prosperity  to  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


REPUBUCANS  AND  DEMOCRATS 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  know  it  best,  both  Republican 
and  Democrat,  support  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  while  its  detractors  fre- 
quently come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
misinformed.  The  most  recent  issue  of 
Government  Executive  contains  two 
articles  by  two  individuals,  not  pres- 
ently connected  with  the  Bank  but 
whose  past  Involvement  with  the  insti- 
tution has  been  intimate.  Their  views 
are  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  Bank 
and  its  export  promotion  activities. 

Stuart  E.  Eizenstat  was  the  chief  do- 
mestic adviser  to  President  Carter 
from  1977  to  1981.  His  comments  re- 
flect not  Just  a  view  of  the  Bank  itself 
but  how  its  operations  fit  into  the 
whole  fabric  of  national  policy.  His 
analysis  of  the  Bank  is  clear,  concise, 
and  convincing.  He  points  out  that: 

Exlm  means  Jobs  at  a  time  of  recession; 
more  exports  at  a  time  of  high  trade  defi- 
cits; additional  revenues  from  expanded 
growth  at  a  time  of  budget  deficits;  meeting 
foreign  exports  at  a  time  of  Intense  interna- 
tional trade  competition.  It  deserves  Ameri- 
ca's support. 

This  view  is  echoed  by  the  remarks 
of  Don  Stingel.  a  former  Director  of 
the  Export- Import  Bank.  Mr.  Stingel 
is  a  Republican,  and  was  a  Director  of 
the  Bank  from  1977  to  1981,  at  a  time 
when  its  export  incentive  activities 
were  greatly  expanded.  He  knows 
what  the  Bank  can  do.  Dtirlng  his 
tenure,  the  Bank  supported  $50  billion 
of  U.S.  exports.  His  analysis  highlights 
the  many  different  causes  of  our  In- 
dustrial decline  and  our  decreasing 
competitiveness  in  world  markets.  I 
endorse  his  recommendation  regarding 
the  Eximbank: 

Government  must  return  to  full  support 
of  what  Eximbank  truly  needs  (at  present, 
about  three  times  the  $3.5  billion  in  operat- 
ing capital  the  Administration  seems  likely 
to  grant  It  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years)  to  help  U.S.  exports  compete  in  world 
markets.  Besides  helping  cut  unemploy- 
ment, return  a  "profit"  to  the  Treasury, 
these  sales  can  support  R  Je  D  efforts  at 
home  even  when  the  home  market  for  prod- 
ucts Is  soft. 


Mr.  P>resident.  these  two  excellent 
analyses  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
by  men  of  wide  experience  and  great 
intelligence,  show  that  support  for  the 
Bank  does  not  divide  along  party  lines. 
Its  benefit  to  the  economy  is  clear  and 
Ijervasive.  Those  who  best  know  the 
Bank  well  know  its  value. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  they  be  Included 
in  the  Rbcord. 
The  articles  follow: 
Exiif  Bakk:  a  Wise  Ihvksthknt  for  Our 
Economic  Vitality 
(By  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat) 
What  Federal  program  has  been  fully  self- 
sustaining,  made  a  profit  for  the  Treasury 
for  over  40  years,  been  recommended  by 
Congress'  watchdog  agency,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO).  for  increased  flexi- 
bility  and   additional   resources,   promoted 
the  sale  of  U.S.  goods  against  foreign  com- 
petition,   created    American    Jobs    without 
using  a  nickel  of  appropriated  money— but 
Is  being  cut  deeply  by  the  Administration's 
budget  office  and  now  has  to  fight  for  its 
life? 

The  answer  Is  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Exim  Bank),  one  of  the 
least  understood  but  most  important  organi- 
zations In  the  Federal  government.  The  mis- 
conceptions and  misinformation  about  the 
Bank  are  startling. 

Some  normally  informed  people  in  Wash- 
ington think  the  Exim  Bank  Is  foreign  aid— 
which  It  distinctly  is  not.  The  money  It 
lends  never  leaves  the  United  States  of 
America;  It  simply  provides  competitive  fi- 
nancing terms  to  attract  foreign  buyers  to 
purchase  U.S.  goods  rather  than  those  made 
In  other  countries. 

Others  confuse  it  with  the  World  Bank, 
an  international  lending  Institution  which 
makes  economic  development  loans  to  coun- 
tries. Exim  Bank  Is  an  American  Institution 
that  makes  commercial  loans  to  encourage 
foreign  purchasers  to  "buy  American",  not 
developmental  loans  to  foreign  countries. 

Exim  Bank  was  established  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1934  as  a  privately 
chartered  corporation.  In  1945  It  was  char- 
tered by  Congress  as  an  Independent 
agency.  It  operates  under  a  mandate  from 
Congress  to  provide  competitive  financing 
for  U.S.  exports,  and  while  not  statutorily 
required  to  be  self-sustaining.  It  has  operat- 
ed in  a  self-sustaining  fashion  since  Its  cre- 
ation. It  has  met  these  expectations  admira- 
bly through  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Administrations. 

It  Is  one  of  the  few  self-sustaining  Institu- 
tions In  the  Federal  government.  If  every 
Federal  program  had  the  return  on  Invest- 
ment provided  by  Exlm  Bank,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  faced  with  record 
deflciU.  With  a  capitalization  of  $1  billion  In 
1945,  It  has  accumulated  an  income  reserve 
of  $2.2  billion  and  has  paid  $1.05  billion  in 
dividends  back  to  the  Treasury. 

Each  year  it  receives  Congressional  au- 
thority to  lend  a  certain  sum  of  money,  but 
receives  no  actual  appropriation  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  The  money  lent  by  Exlm  Bank 
to  finance  purchases  of  U.S.  exports  comes 
from  borrowings  Exlm  makes  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  at  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Treasury  Department,  plus  a 
fee,  and  from  revenues  the  Bank  receives 
from  repayments  of  Its  loans,  and  from 
other  services. 

With  bipartisan  cooperation,  the  Bank 
has  been  strengthened  over  the  years  to 
meet  the  test  of  foreign  competition. 


In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  Exlm 
Bank  developed  an  insurance  program  to 
protect  exporters  against  political  and  com- 
mercial risks  on  loans  made  to  buyers 
abroad  and  a  bank  guaranty  program. 
Under  President  Nixon,  the  Private  Export 
Funding  Corporation  was  created  to  afford 
private  sector  fixed-rate  financing  with 
Exlm's  financial  guarantees.  Beginning  In 
the  early  l»70's.  Exlm  Bank  provided  sub- 
stantially expanded  direct  loans  to  foreign 
buyers  of  American  products  for  long-term 
financing  of  over  five  years;  discount  loans, 
which  are  agreements  to  purchase  medium- 
term  loans  provided  by  private  lenders  at 
fixed  Interest  rates;  and  guarantees,  which 
ensure  repayment  to  private  lenders  that  fi- 
nance exports. 

It  Is  ironic  that  Exlm  Bank  should  even  be 
the  subject  of  a  budget  fight  in  light  of  Its 
money-making  history.  Traditionally,  the 
cost  of  Its  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance programs  are  more  than  matched  by 
loan  repayments,  interest  on  its  loans,  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  fees  from  Its  users. 
Indeed.  Exlm  Bank  was  not  Included  in  the 
Federal  budget  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  when  the  Presi- 
dent put  It  'on-budget"  to  Improve  the  Gov- 
emments  deficit  picture.  President  Nixon 
reversed  this  decision  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Administration,  but  it  was  put  back  in 
later  In  the  1970'8. 

So  prudent  and  scrupulous  has  Exlm 
Bank  been  with  Its  loans,  that  of  over  $55 
billion  in  direct  loans  It  has  written  off  only 
$8  million— a  mlnlscule  fraction— as  worth- 
less. It  has  assisted  more  than  $100  billion 
In  exports  of  products  made  by  American 
workers  In  America.  In  Fiscal  Year  1980 
alone.  It  supported  over  $18  billion  In  U.S. 
exports,  an  Increase  of  33  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  It  is  reported  that  the  Bank 
supported  at  least  this  level  of  exports  In 
Fiscal  Year  1981. 

At  a  time  of  high  unemployment.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that  exports  are  highly 
Job  creating.  According  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  every  $1  billion  of  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  supports  30.800  Jobs  In  the 
U.S..  and  one  In  every  seven  American  work- 
ers is  Involved  In  the  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  sold  abroad.  Exim  Bank  is 
critically  important  to  these  workers.  Using 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures,  Exlm 
Bank's  1980  operations  supported  over 
570,000  American  jobs  and  millions  of  man- 
years  of  employment  In  the  last  three  years. 
The  cuts  In  Exlm  funding  now  before  Con- 
gress could  mean  a  reduction  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  export  sales  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  man-years  of  employment  over 
the  next  five  years. 

This  Is  not  to  say  Exlm  Bank  Is  without  its 
problems.  Soaring  Interest  rates  on  the 
money  It  borrows  have  cut  deeply  Into  Its 
net  income.  While  It  has  still  earned  a  net 
Income  because  of  its  interest  earnings  on 
Its  reserves.  It  may  well  have  a  net  loss  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  But  this  Is  because 
the  Impact  of  extraordinarily  high  Interest 
rates  has  caused  an  abnormally  high  nega- 
tive spread  between  Its  cost  of  borrowing 
and  its  lending  rates— not  due  to  any  inher- 
ent flaw  in  the  Bank's  structure,  which  has 
served  the  nation  well  for  over  40  years. 

The  solution  for  these  problems  Is  to 
strengthen  the  Bank,  not  further  weaken  it 
with  inflexible  restrictions  and  impossible 
financial  constraints.  As  interest  rates  drop. 
Exlm  Bank  should  begin  to  return  to  a  posi- 
tive earnings  position. 

The  Bank  makes  money  for  the  Treasury 
far  beyond  its  costs.  In  the  current  Jargon. 
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It  Is  "cost-effective."  This  was  graphically 
demonstrated  in  a  recent  Wharton  Econo- 
metrics Forecasting  Associates  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Budd  Company  and  Westing- 
house  Hectric  Corporation,  which  found 
that  on  one  project  submitted  for  E^xlm 
Bank  financing— the  Buenos  Aires  subway 
car  contract— the  U.S.  Government  would 
get  back  at  least  nine  times  more  In  higher 
tax  receipts  and  reduced  Government  ex- 
penditures due  to  increased  economic  activi- 
ty and  Jobs  than  the  cost  of  its  loans.  Just 
imagine  if  every  Government  program  were 
even  half  as  successful! 

The  Exim  Bank  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum,  but  in  an  Increasingly  competitive 
world  market  In  which  the  post- World  War 
II  monopoly  of  American  goods  and  tech- 
nology has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Other  industrialized  nations  have  Govern- 
ment programs  to  finance  their  exports— 
but  with  an  Intensity  that  has  far  outpaced 
Exlm  Bank,  even  before  the  Administra- 
tion's drastic  budget  cuts. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Comptroller  CJener- 
al  of  the  United  States  found  that  Japan 
and  the  United  Kingdom  officially  support- 
ed 35  percent  of  their  exports  with  export 
incentives,  France  29  percent,  Germany  12 
percent,  and  the  U.S.  only  6  percent— a 
figure  now  even  lower  with  recent  Exim 
Bank  budget  reductions. 

As  American  companies  compete  head-to- 
head  with  foreign  companies  for  world  mar- 
kets the  competition  is  increasingly  unfair. 
Contrary  to  popular  myth,  American  enter- 
prise can  compete  favorably  in  price,  qual- 
ity, and  service  with  goods  produced  in 
other  industrial  nations— but  not  with  for- 
eign governments  which  heavily  subsidize 
the  financing  for  their  exports.  These  fi- 
nancing terms  are  often  the  critical  factor 
in  whether  a  sale  is  made  by  an  American  or 
a  foreign  firm.  As  the  GAO  put  Is  In  a  1980 
report  to  Congress,  "foreign  buyers  can  save 
millions  of  dollars  in  financing  costs  if  they 
purchase  foreign  exports  rather  than  those 
of  U.S.  firms.  For  example,  based  ...  on  a 
nine-year,  $34  million  loan,  a  buyer  could 
save  as  much  as  $5  million"  by  buying  prod- 
ucts made  In  other  countries— and  even 
more  on  larger  transactions. 

One  of  the  reasons  foreign  goods  have 
penetrated  so  deeply  Into  our  own  domestic 
market  Is  foreign  export  financing  available 
to  foreign  exporters  shipping  to  the  U.S. 
Thus,  American  airline  companies  have  pur- 
chased the  European  Airbus  rather  than 
U.S.-made  aircraft,  in  part,  because  of  the 
more  favorable  credit  terms  provided  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers.  U.S.  aircraft  manu- 
facturers have  lost  a  considerable  share  of  a 
world  market  in  which  they  had  been  domi- 
nant. In  significant  part  due  to  foreign 
export  financing  which  U.S.  companies 
cannot  match.  DIttler  Brothers,  a  major 
American  printing  company,  was  In  the 
market  this  year  for  a  $3.5  million  offset 
press.  The  price  quoted  by  the  American 
source,  Harris  Corp.,  and  the  Japanese,  To- 
shiba, were  comparable,  but  Toshiba,  with 
Japanese  government  backing,  was  able  to 
offer  DIttler  80  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  payable  over  four  years  at  9V4  percent 
Interest— far  below  what  the  American  com- 
pany could  provide. 

Why  do  other  Industrialized  nations  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  strengthen  their  export- 
financing  banks,  while  this  country  has  per- 
mitted Exlm  Bank  to  be  debilitated  and 
drained  of  resources— from  $5.5  billion  In 
borrowing  authority  in  Fiscal  Year  1981,  to 
$4.4  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1982.  with  $3.8  bil- 
lion proposed  by  the  Administration  for 
Fiscal  Year  1983? 


It  Is  because  European  countries  and 
Japan  have  long  recognized  that  to  survive 
economically  they  must  place  a  priority  on 
exports,  since  their  Internal  markets  are 
small  and  their  natural  resources  limited. 
They  have  calculated  that  it  is  less  expen- 
sive to  provide  Incentives  for  their  exports 
than  to  pay  the  price  of  the  increased  un- 
employment without  these  exports.  Coun- 
tries like  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Japan  feel  that  exports  are  so  vital  they  se- 
lectively finance  projects  of  particular  na- 
tional Importance  with  both  export  loans 
and  direct  foreign  assistance  funds. 

France,  for  instance,  through  a  facility 
called  Credit  Mixte,  mixes  foreign  aid  and 
already  subsidized  loans,  to  even  further 
reduce  the  effective  Interest  rates  a  foreign 
buyer  would  pay  to  purchase  a  French  prod- 
uct. For  all  practical  purposes  nothing  like 
this  is  possible  in  the  U.S.  In  addition,  the 
GAO  found  that,  unlike  Exim  Bank,  some 
of  its  foreign  counterparts  receive  direct  op- 
erating subsidies  from  their  government, 
can  finance  foreign  components  of  a  proj- 
ect, "provide  Insurance  against  cost  escala- 
tions and  currency  fluctuations,  and  offer 
other  sweeteners  to  make  their  financing 
more  attractive." 

The  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  relied  so 
long  on  its  huge  domestic  market  and  the 
technl(»a  superiority  of  American  goods 
which  prevailed  In  the  Immediate  post- 
World  War  II  era,  that  exports  were  as- 
signed a  lesser  priority  by  the  private  and 
public  sectors. 

If  we  could  ever  afford  the  luxury  of  such 
an  Insular  view,  that  Ime  has  past.  With 
foreign  oil  blUs  of  $80  billion  per  year,  with 
dramatic  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  for- 
eign products  and  technology,  and  with  the 
increasing  economic  interdependence  of  the 
world,  exports  must  become  a  major  priority 
for  the  U.S.— and  with  this  must  come  a 
concomitant  commitment  to  strengthen  the 
institution  best  able  to  promote  U.S.  exports 
and  to  put  them  on  a  competitive  footing 
with  foreign  subsidized  exports— Exim 
Bank. 

We  must  recognize,  plainly,  and  simply, 
that  we  are  In  a  difficult.  Intense  Interna- 
tional trading  competition  with  countries  we 
helped  restore  to  economic  viability  out  of 
the  ashes  of  World  War  II.  To  engage  In 
this  competition  with  a  weakened  Exim 
Bank  Is  to  attempt  to  win  with  our  best 
hand  tied  behind  our  back. 

Both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administra- 
tions have  wisely  attempted  to  end  all 
export  incentives  on  a  multi-lateral  basis. 
But  only  very  modest  progress  has  been 
made,  with  a  partial  agreement  In  the  air- 
line Industry,  and  with  a  rise  closer  to 
market  rates  in  the  minimum  Interest  rates 
established  by  the  International  Arrange- 
ment on  Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported 
Export  Credits.  But  our  Government  imme- 
diately raised  U.S.  rates  two  full  percentage 
points  above  the  new  minimum,  thereby 
further  disadvantaging  U.S.  exports.  More- 
over, without  adequate  Exim  Bank  financ- 
ing, even  these  rates  cannot  be  offered  by  a 
U.S.  company  to  a  prospective  foreign 
buyer.  Cutbacks  on  Exlm  Bank  funding  for 
U.S.  exports  at  a  time  when  foreign  coun- 
tries are  stepping-up  their  export-financing 
represents  nothing  less  than  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

The  GAO  Is  Congress'  watchdog  for  Gov- 
ernment waste.  It  rarely  recommends  In- 
creased financial  support  for  any  program, 
but  that  Is  precisely  what  it  did  In  Its  1980 
report  on  Exim  Bank.  Congress  should  heed 
these  recommendations  if  the  United  States 
is  to  get  serious  about  exports. 


Despite  the  clearly  evident  need  for  a 
stronger  Exlm  Bank,  and  In  the  face  of 
strong  support  for  Exlm  Bank  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Baldrlge  and  the  President's 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  William  Brock. 
the  Bank's  oppontents  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  have  continued  to  cru- 
sade against  it,  using  erroneous  argtmients. 

The  substantive  basis  of  this  crusade  is 
suspect  given  Budget  Director  Stockman's 
revelation  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  of  De- 
cember, 1981,  that  he  felt  It  politically  nec- 
essary to  reduce  Exim  Bank  to  show  he  was 
willing  to  cut  a  program  for  business  at  the 
same  time  as  he  was  cutting  programs  for 
the  poor.  As  he  put  it,  "if  we  are  ever 
caught  not  cutting  this  while  we're  biting 
deeply  Into  the  social  programs,  we're  going 
to  have  big  problems".  Whatever  the  politi- 
cal sagacity  of  this  argument.  It  is  a  political 
not  a  substantively  meritorious  position. 

In  fact,  the  arguments  used  by  OMB  to 
lend  substance  to  its  decision,  carry  little 
weight.  First,  it  is  argued  by  OMB  that 
Exim  Bank  is  "corporate  welfare"  for  a  few 
large  U.S.  exporters.  This  is  incorrect. 

Exim  Bank  has  made  commitments  to 
more  than  5,700  firms,  small  and  large.  In 
all  50  States.  While  the  large  exports  for 
which  many  big  American  companies  com- 
pete do  take  up  a  significant  part  of  Exim's 
borrowing  authority,  these  exports  are  In 
the  manufacturing  sector  this  country  so 
desperately  needs  to  strengthen,  and  involve 
thousands  of  small  suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors who  make  or  supply  the  component 
parts  for  these  exports.  These  small  suppli- 
ers and  subcontractors  are  "Invisible  export- 
ers" who  benefit  from  Exim  financing  as 
much  as  the  direct  exporter. 

In  addition,  the  discount  loan  program  is 
designed  specifically  for  small  businesses 
which  export,  yet  its  funds  are  so  depleted 
that  Exlm  officials  have  told  me  they  will 
be  out  of  funds  to  meet  the  demand,  months 
before  the  fiscal  year  Is  over.  This  discount 
loan  program  is  being  cut  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983  by  OMB  from  $400  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion—which belies  its  concern  for  small  ex- 
porters. 

What  Is  more,  this  is  hardly  "corporate 
welfare".  U.S.  exporters  are  simply  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  to  their  prospective 
foreign  purchasers  financing  terms  competi- 
tive with  those  offered  by  other  countries. 
The  loans  are  repaid  with  Interest  and  the 
American  company  pays  a  fee  for  participat- 
ing—some welfare! 

A  second  argument  used  by  OMB  Is  that 
Exim  Bank  amounts  to  Government  inter- 
vention in  the  private  capital  marketplace. 
Certainly  no  one  wishes  more  devoutly  to  be 
able  to  charge  their  purchasers  market 
prices  for  financing  than  U.S.  exporters- 
provided  foreign  countries  do  the  same  by 
ending  their  export  subsidies.  There  is  no 
free  market  in  export  financing  so  long  as 
our  trading  competitors  so  regularly  and 
fiercely  engage  In  export  subsidization. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  perfectly  rational  public 
policy  for  the  U.S.  to  determine  that  ex- 
ports should  receive  special  attention  be- 
cause of  their  importance  in  reducing  our 
foreign  trade  deficit.  In  strengthening  the 
dollar  and  thus  lowering  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, in  maintaining  our  industrial  base, 
and  in  creating  jobs.  These  policy  judg- 
ments are  the  type  elected  officials  make 
constantly— in  allocating  funds  to  NASA  to 
explore  the  heavens,  for  construction  of 
highways  for  the  efficient  delivery  of  goods 
and  people,  or  for  the  national  defense.  Ex- 
ports are  likewise  deserving  of  national  help 
and  support. 
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The  iMt  fallacious  argiiments  made  by  the 
Bank's  critics  Is  that  it  does  not  really  fi- 
nance sales  that  would  otherwise  be  lost— 
that  no  sales  are  actually  lost  for  want  of 
Exlm  assistance.  This  has  been  proven  In- 
correct. 

The  QAO  surveyed  1 17  exporters  who  had 
applied  to  Exlm  Bank  for  export  assistance 
but  were  either  denied  direct  loan  assistance 
or  did  not  use  it.  The  GAO  specifically  docu- 
mented many  lost  sales  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  due  to  lack  of  competitive 
financing,  and  concluded  that  "U.S.  firms 
have  lost  export  sales  because  of 
noncompetitive  financing".  In  Its  words  It 
"developed  Information  showing  that  un- 
competitive financing  has  resulted  In  lost 
sales." 

Exim-financed  export  sales  often  would 
not  have  been  successfully  concluded  with- 
out Exlm  assistance.  In  1980,  the  Treasury 
Department  reported  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  direct  credit  export  sales  fi- 
nanced by  Exlm  would  not  have  been  made 
without  such  financing.  Likewise,  the  Comp- 
troller General  concluded  that  where  Exlm 
Bank  participates  "the  assistance  it  provides 
may  well  be  crucial  In  maintaining  Impor- 
tant export." 

A  number  of  users  of  Exlm  Bank  financ- 
ing recently  compiled.  In  only  a  few  weeks, 
example  after  example  of  sales  lost  by  both 
large  and  small  U.S.  companies  In  signifi- 
cant part  due  to  lack  of  competitive  export 
financing.  In  one  typical  Instance,  the 
Boeing  Company  lost  a  $226  million  con- 
tract with  Singapore  for  the  sale  of  Its  air- 
planes to  the  French  which  provided  tm  in- 
terest rate  some  3  percent  lower  than  Exlm 
could  have  provided.  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation  lost  a  bid  for  the  Korea  Elec- 
tric Company's  turbine  generators  to  the 
French  due  to  non-competltlve  financing. 
The  example  of  Frederick  Electronics  Is  typ- 
ical of  the  problems  small  exporters  have 
without  adequate  Exlm  Bank  support.  This 
Maryland-based  firm  lost  a  $2.3  million  sale 
to  the  Philippines  on  telex  switching  equip- 
ment to  a  Swiss  company  which  had  govern- 
ment-backed export  assistance  covering  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  purchaser's  loan  at 
a  rate  fully  4.5  percentage  points  below  that 
which  Frederick  could  provide. 

Thus,  the  critics'  contentions  against 
Exlm  Bank  evaporate  when  held  to  the 
clear  light  of  fact. 

Amidst  this  OMB-led  criticism,  major  new 
positive  developments  are  occurring  which 
add  a  ray  of  light  to  the  dark  sky  now  over 
Exim  Bank  due  to  the  budget  cuts. 

On  February  23.  1982.  a  new  organization 
was  established— the  Coalition  for  Employ- 
ment Through  Exports  (CEE).  The  CEE  has 
obtained  as  Its  Executive  Director  one  of 
the  most  respected  professionals  In  Wash- 
ington. Raymond  Garcia,  an  economist  with 
a  distinguished  private  and  public  sector 
record.  It  is  made  up  of  corporate  exiwrters. 
Republican  and  E>emocratlc  Governors  from 
several  States,  and  the  International  presi- 
dents of  six  major  trade  unions. 

The  AFL-CIO.  In  their  recent  mid-winter 
Executive  Council  session,  endorsed  E^lm 
Bank  for  the  first  time  In  recent  memory.  In 
light  of  the  employment  Impact  of  foreign 
subsidized  competition  to  U.S.-made  ex- 
ports. 

At  the  National  Governor's  Winter  Ses- 
sion. February  22.  1982.  the  Committee  on 
International  Trade  and  Foreign  Relations 
resolved  to  ask  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  provide  Exim  Bank  "ad- 
ditional and  adequate  borrowing  authority 
for  FY  •83." 


Business  groups  as  well  are  becoming 
more  vocal.  In  1981.  they  muted  their  criti- 
cism of  the  budget  cuU  to  Exim  Bank  in 
supporting  the  President's  program  across- 
the-board.  But  this  year,  leading  business 
organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers have  openly  called  for  Increased 
funding  for  the  Bank  above  the  low  levels  In 
the  Administration's  budget. 

The  renewed  business  and  labor  activity 
for  Exim  Bank  could  hardly  have  occurred 
at  a  more  timely  occasion.  Exlm  Bank  sup- 
porters must  fight  for  Its  future  against  an 
OMB  which  seems  dedicated  to  Its  extinc- 
tion. The  time  to  reverse  the  negative 
trends  Is  now.  before  It  is  too  late. 

Exim  means  jobs  at  a  time  of  recession; 
more  exports  at  a  time  of  high  trade  jlefl- 
clts;  additional  revenues  from  expanded 
growth  at  a  time  of  budget  deficits;  meeting 
foreign  exports  at  a  time  of  Intense  Interna- 
tional trade  competition.  It  deserves  Ameri- 
ca's suppori — now  more  than  ever. 

How  U.S.  Nbglzct  is  Wmckimc  Exports, 

iHCRXASIItG  DkFICITS 

(By  DonStingel) 
During  the  four  years  I  was  a  Director  of 
It.  the  Export-Import  Bank  helped  faclUUte 
the  export  of  about  $50  billion  In  U.S.  cap- 
ital equipment  and  services  to  foreign 
buyers  through  a  combination  of  direct  fi- 
nancing, guaranteeing  the  financing  by 
others  or  providing  Insurance  coverage. 

In  every  case,  these  U.S.  exports  were 
made  against  stiff  competition  from  such 
heavy-exporting  countries  as  Japan.  France. 
Germany.  Great  Britian  and  Italy— all  of 
them  proficient  In  technology.  Lately. 
Brazil.  Argentina.  Mexico.  Korea.  Taiwan 
and  Spain  also  have  joined  the  list  of  coun- 
tries competing  for  world  markets  with 
technologically  viable  equipment — compet- 
ing, mind  you.  against  the  United  States. 

All  those  countries,  and  many  others,  sup- 
port their  export  programs  with  adequate, 
competitive  financing  at  terms  and  with 
such  other  conditions  to  truly  encourage 
the  purchase  of  their  exports  by  third 
world,  but  especially  developing,  countries. 
We.  as  a  Nation,  almost  routinely  used  to 
meet  such  financing  competition.  Ironically, 
under  this  Republican  Administration  we  do 
not— ignoring  the  fact  that  maintaining  a 
strong  position  in  the  export  market  creates 
and  maintains  U.S.  domestic  jobs. 

As  a  result,  out  of  fiscal  ignorance  and 
misinformation  about  export  opportunities 
really  available  to  the  United  SUtes,  today 
we  are  suffering  high  unemployment  and 
large  trade  deficits  (over  $5  billion  In  Janu- 
ary. 1982.  alone).  Of  perhaps  even  greater 
Importance  that  exports  help  greatly  to  fi- 
nance and  support  domestic  technology  de- 
velopments. 

During  a  domestic-business  turndown. 
U.S.  companies  have  limited  sales  opportu- 
nities for  major  capital  goods  Items  In  our 
own  country  and.  traditionally,  will  not 
spend  sizeable  stuns  on  research  and  devel- 
opment to  Improve  current  products  with- 
out such  sales  In  sight.  Export  sales  oppor- 
tunities often  provide  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  technology  growth.  (Each 
major  capital  equipment  job  sold  usually 
allows  the  working  In  of  at  least  some  prod- 
uct improvements.) 

For  instance,  new  steel-making  facilities 
have  enjoyed  small  demand  In  the  United 
States  In  recent  years:  but  have  had  a  good 
market  overseas  in  Korea.  Taiwan.  Yugo- 
slavia. Argentina  and  Nigeria,  to  name  just 
a  few.  Sales  to  these  markets  have  enabled 


U.S.  equipment  firms  to  spend  the  monies 
to  keep  technology  up-to-date,  at  least, 
against  the  day  when  U.S.  steel  companies 
will  again  be  buying  such  equipment. 

That  Is  one  fairly  bright  spot  but  there 
aren't  many  others.  In  spite  of  the  smug 
opinion  harbored  by  many  of  our  Govern- 
ment leaders  about  our  Nation's  technologi- 
cal prowess.  In  the  four  years  I  was  at  Exlm- 
bank.  I  saw  only  two  cases  of  any  conse- 
quence where  U.S.  exporters,  in  a  competi- 
tive situation,  made  a  sale  because  U.S. 
equipment  was  truly  superior  technically  to 
that  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Both  Involved  telecommunications  sys- 
tems— one  an  expansion  In  Korea  of  Its  tele- 
phone system  from  two  million  to  12.5  mil- 
lion phones  in  a  comparatively  short  seven 
years;  the  other  an  earth  communications 
system  in  Cyprus  involving  use  of  space  sat- 
ellites— and  we  prevailed  because  of  techni- 
cal capability  and  In  spite  of  better  financ- 
ing offered  by  other  countries. 

SOMX  CXFDf  SrVK  LOSKRS 

What  I  have  said  so  far  Is  pretty  much  an 
indictment  of  recent  U.S.  efforts,  or  rather 
lack  of  them,  in  teclinology  advance.  We 
must  improve  these  efforts  drastically  and 
soon.  The  competition  Is  already  In  our 
front  yard  and  Its  perception  Is  we  are  too 
helpless,  confused  or  cocky  to  do  anything 
about  It.  Just  a  few  of  many  examples: 

After  12  failures  over  a  period  of  years 
trying  to  design  a  marketable  commercial 
jet  aircraft  (with  such  aircraft  offerings  as 
the  Comet.  Mercury.  Viscount.  Concorde, 
Caravelle  and  Trident)  European  aerospace 
appears  to  have  a  winner  in  the  Airbus,  a 
technologically  sound  aircraft  series  of  new 
aerodynamic  design.  It  evidently  Is  equal  to 
Boeing's  newest  757  and  767  or  McDonnell 
Douglas'  DC  9-80  or  DC  9-81;  Is  commercial- 
ly viable— and  they  came  up  with  It  first. 
The  U.S.  had  to  follow  to  compete. 

In  nuclear  power,  It  appears  we  made  our 
last  domestic  sale  and  failed  to  move  ahead 
aggressively  on  the  next  step— a  full-scale 
breeder  reactor  which  would  digest  waste 
Plutonium  (the  dangerous  by-product  of 
today's  nuclear  power  plants)  and  convert  it 
Into  a  further,  almost  limitless  energy 
source.  Meantime,  while  we  Idle  away  the 
years  In  debate,  France  Is  moving  out  quick- 
ly with  a  1.25  million  kilowatt  breeder-reac- 
tor facility  which  will  be  on-line  In  this 
decade.  France  now  dominates  a  field  in 
which  we  were  once  preeminent.  And  got  Its 
start  the  fast  way.  by  licensing  our  know- 
how  and  then  Improving  on  It. 

Our  automobile  Industry  has  not  kept 
abreast  of  the  Japanese  or.  for  that  matter, 
even  the  Germans.  Today.  Japan  Is  heading 
for  owning  a  steady  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  domestic  U.S.  auto  market.  They  al- 
ready dominate  the  motorcycle  market  ab- 
solutely worldwide  with  only  one  producer 
of  motorcycles  left  In  the  U.S.  U.S.  citizens 
are  buying  more  and  more  of  what  the  Jap- 
anese make  because  Japanese  producers  are 
making  what  U.S.  buyers  want. 

U.S.  Steel  Corporation  is  now  using  Japa- 
nese technical  assistance  to  help  Improve 
productivity  and  quality  In  U.S.  Steel 
plants.  The  Japanese  now  own  the  largest, 
most  efficient  blast  furnaces  and  the  most 
proficient  fully-integrated  steel  mills  In  the 
world.  They  can  turn  out  a  ton  of  steel 
using  about  one-half  our  average  labor-per- 
ton.  taking  into  account  all  staff  and  pro- 
duction personnel. 

rLKETING  GAINS 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  listing  areas  where 
we  have  lost  a  technical  superiority  but  to 
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do  so  just  gets  more  depressing.  As  an  Amer- 
ican representative  of  a  Japanese  office 
equipment  firm  noted  recently.  "The  main 
difference  between  Japanese  companies  and 
U.S.  ones  is  the  difference  between  long- 
term  commitment  and  short-term  payoff." 

Personally.  I  believe  U.S.  corporations 
have  not.  In  general,  pursued  new  technolo- 
gy, product  improvement  nor  efforts  to  in- 
crease productivity  with  the  same  vigor 
they  have  applied  to  so-called  "strategic 
planning"  or  the  acquisition  of  non-allied 
businesses.  They  scramble  too  much  for 
short-range  profits  rather  than  sound  long- 
range  goals.  Monies  that  should  have  been 
spent  on  research  and  development  have 
been  held  In  the  bank  to  show  a  constant  In- 
crease In  eamlngs-per-share. 

What's  been  the  result  for  stockholders? 
Stock  prices  continue  to  drop — even  when 
Inflation  drops.  For  Its  part.  Government 
has  cut  back  Its  support  of  basic  research  in 
colleges  and  universities  to  the  point  where 
it,  too.  will  soon  begin  to  inhibit  technologi- 
cal growth  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  some  bright  spots,  of  course.  We 
still  maintain  a  leadership  In  semiconductor 
technology.  In  the  telecommunications  field. 
In  large  computers,  in  robotics— but  this  list 
of  where  we  are  still  undisputed  leaders 
grows  shorter  and  shorter  as  other  coun- 
tries nibble  away  at  our  Inventions.  Past 
U.S.  licensing  practices  probably  haven't 
helped  us  either,  except  to  Increase  short- 
term  licensing  income. 

It  has  been  much  easier  for  foreign  com- 
panies to  license  know-how  from  an  origina- 
tor In  the  U.S..  then  concentrate  on  product 
or  process  Improvement  rather  than  create 
new  products  or  processes  from  scratch. 
This  Is  what  the  Japanese  have  done,  basi- 
cally, to  move  ahead  so  quickly  and  aggres- 
sively In  so  many  fields  where  they  now 
excel,  e.g.  steel  mill  equipment,  cameras, 
chemical  reactors,  machine  tools,  etc.  Typi- 
cally, they  have  licensed,  usually  for  7-10 
years,  and  patented,  worldwide,  any  innova- 
tive Improvements  they  could  manage  to 
make  during  the  license  period.  And,  at  the 
end.  enjoyed  a  technical  position  that  made 
U.S.  equipment  inferior  to  the  improved 
Japanese  version. 

INCENTIVES  NEEDED 

Today,  only  alx>ut  35  percent  of  our  work 
force  is  engaged  In  making  products  of  all 
types  while  65  percent  of  U.S.  workers  are 
in  service  Industries.  What  worries  me  terri- 
bly is  that  this  trend  seems  to  be  moving 
toward  even  higher  percentages  In  service 
Industries  as  the  technical  ability  of  foreign 
competitors  takes  away  from  us  product 
after  product  where  we  once  were  the  im- 
questioned  manufacturing  leader. 

Who  In  the  world  marketplace  Is  going  to 
call  on  us  when  we  are  a  "service"  nation 
and  no  longer  technology's  leaders?  What 
must  this  country  I  do?  Many  things,  but  let 
me  name  some  key  ones: 

By  grant-in-aid.  or  whatever  means  of  In- 
ducement, get  a  greater  percentage  of  U.S. 
college  and  university  technical  graduates 
pursuing  higher  degrees;  Into  teaching  fel- 
lowships and  professorships  instead  of 
jumping  to  industry  upon  passing  the  un- 
dergraduate level. 

Induce  industry  and  education  to  work 
more  closely  together,  coordinate  R&D  pro- 
grams, engage  In  far-reaching  work-ex- 
change programs  so  what  we  teach  in  acade- 
mla  more  nearly  reflects  the  technology 
needs  In  Industry. 

Industry  must  devote  a  higher  percehtage 
of  sales/profit  dollars  to  R&D  In  the  near 
future  Instead  of  paying  out  increased  divl- 
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dends  and  engaging  In  still  unthought-of 
fringe  benefit  practices. 

Government  must  return  to  full  support 
of  what  Eximbank  truly  needs  (at  present, 
about  three  times  the  $3.5  billion  In  operat- 
ing capital  the  Administration  seems  likely 
to  grant  it  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years)  to  help  U.S.  exporters  compete  In 
world  markets.  Besides  helping  cut  unem- 
ployment, return  a  "profit"  to  the  Treasury, 
these  sales  c»n  support  R&D  efforts  at 
home  even  when  the  home  market  for  prod- 
ucts is  soft. 

Tax  Incentives  for  business  developed  so 
far  by  this  Administration  do  not  look  as  if 
they  will  accomplish  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to,  that  is,  improve  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  productivity.  To  do  that  is  going  to 
take  something  more— something  that  In- 
cludes more  rather  than  less  Government 
support  for  unlverslty-level  R&D  and  great- 
er tax  Incentives  for  Increased  business 
R&D  expenditures. 

We  will  not  win  our  technological  battles 
by  establishing  protectionist  barriers  to  im- 
ports or  by  denying  U.S.  companies  the 
right  to  export  products  to  satisfy  some  mis- 
taken whim  that  we  are  the  only  country 
which  can  produce  them.  We  will  win  by 
supporting  far  greater  efforts,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  to  again  establish  our  indus- 
tries as  the  undisputed  best  in  whatever 
fields  we  stlU  dominate  and  In  the  new,  de- 
veloping technological  areas. 

As  Reginald  Jones,  former  Chairman  of 
General  Electric,  warned  recently,  "Too 
many  American  companies  are  playing  It 
safe  and  losing  out."  We  have  to  reverse  this 
trend  quickly,  using  our  combined  American 
ingenuity  to  tAckle  a  festering  problem 
that's  eating  away  the  very  vitals  of  our  na- 
tional well-being.* 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
CLAUDE  PEPPER  AT  THE  69TH 
CONFERENCE  OP  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  attend  the  69th 
Conference  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  during  mid- 
April  of  this  year  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  delega- 
tion to  the  meeting,  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

On  April  14  Representative  Pepper, 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  deliv- 
ered an  outstanding  speech  before  the 
Union's  Economic  and  Social  Commit- 
tee. I  commend  his  statement  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Representative  Claude 
Pepper 

Mr.  Chairman  and  My  Distinguished  Col- 
leagues: My  first  pleasure  and  duty  is  to  ex- 
press our  profound  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nigerian  delegation  and  to  their 
government  and  people  for  the  magnificent 
hospitality  they've  extended  to  us  since 
we've  been  here  at  this  conference.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  conscience  of  the  world  Is 
strickened  with  the  human  tragedy  In  the 
world  caused  by  lack  of  proper  nutrition 
among  so  many  million  of  the  world's 
people.  Nearly  one-half  billion  people  are 
estimated  to  be  undernourished.  Each  year 
between  thirteen  million  and  fifteen  million 
children  die  unnecessarily  from  the  com- 


bined effects  of  malnutrition  and  the  dis- 
eases to  which  It  makes  them  especially  vul- 
nerable. 

Hence  the  problem  of  hunger  In  the  world 
today  demands  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  show  their  concern  for  human  lives 
and  human  dignity  by  taking  together  the 
steps  necessary  to  help  all  people  of  the 
world  to  have  enough  to  eat  to  sustain  life 
and  health.  I  am  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  one-hundred-thousandth  of  the  amount 
spent  on  armaments  by  the  nations  of  the 
world  each  year  would  save  three  hundred 
million  children  from  blindness.  While  the 
world  in  general  produces  enough  food  to 
give  an  adequate  diet  to  all  the  people  of 
the  world,  if  it  were  properly  distributed, 
the  production  In  the  developing  countries 
has  been  increasing  at  only  one-half  of  the 
rate  of  the  increase  in  population.  In  61 
countries,  food  production  actually  de- 
creased. Minimum  levels  of  caloric  consump- 
tion are  not  being  met  In  a  number  of  devel- 
oping countries  and  the  situation  is  expect- 
ed to  worsen,  particularly  In  Africa  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  There  will  continue  to 
be  a  challenge  to  the  nations  which  can 
produce  large  quantities  of  food  to  do  so  in 
increasing  amounts.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  International  Pood  Policy  Research 
Institute  that  food  shortage  for  the  hungry 
would  reach  120.000,000  to  145,000,000 
metric  tons  by  1990  and  mainly  occur  In 
countries  whose  per  caplU  GNP  Is  less  than 
$300  a  year,  also  with  high  population  in- 
creases. 

The  recent  Cancun  summit  declared  the 
objective  that  hunger  must  be  eradicated 
within  as  brief  a  period  as  possible.  One  way 
such  an  objective  could  be  achieved  would 
be  the  sustained  and  long-term  internal 
effort  by  developing  countries  to  increase 
self-sufficiency  In  food  production. 

This  essential  objective,  since  most  of  the 
undernourished  are  rural  people,  wUl  re- 
quire more  land  upon  which  to  produce  at 
least  the  food  essential  to  survival.  Farmers 
must  also  be  helped  so  far  as  Is  necessary  to 
produce  such  food  effectively,  that  Is,  they 
must  have  the  seed,  the  fertilizers,  the 
equipment  the  techniques  necessary  for 
such  production.  They  must  also  have  mar- 
kets for  what  they  can  produce,  which  will 
give  them  added  incentive  to  produce  more 
than  what  they  consume.  There  must  be 
adequate  means  for  the  marketing  of  any 
surplus  food  which  Includes,  of  course,  ade- 
quate transportation  for  such  marketing. 
There  will  be  a  great  need  for  technical 
advice  and  counsel  to  assure  the  best  meth- 
ods of  production  needed  for  such  farmers 
and  previously  and  especially  to  be  fur- 
nished by  local  and  national  authorities. 

Such  aid  now  being  provided  extensively 
by  the  World  Bank  under  the  inspiration  of 
that  great  President.  Robert  McNamara. 
Such  a  program  must  be  expanded  and  In- 
creased by  needed  contributions  from  World 
Bank  members.  The  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization  Is  already  rendering  valuable 
assistance,  but  not  enough,  to  those  who 
could  supplement  the  production  of  coun- 
tries with  a  great  food  need  and  a  shortfall 
In  production.  There  must  be  Increased  as- 
sistance to  such  increased  production 
through  bilateral  arrangements  with  other 
high  food  producing  nations  of  the  world. 
The  United  States.  I'm  pleased  to  say.  has  a 
program  through  which  we  attempt  to 
share,  as  we  should,  our  agricultural  exper- 
tise with  people  In  the  developing  areas— to 
assist  them  In  the  use  of  our  technology  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  Upon  that  pro- 
gram we  win  spend  some  $700,000,000  this 
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year  for  projects  in  the  area  of  agriculture, 
rural  development  and  nutrition.  There  Is 
no  better  example  of  the  need  for  the  devel- 
oped nations  to  share  their  technology 
freely  with  the  developing  nations  than  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  Nowhere  would 
such  a  Just  policy  save  more  lives  and  pro- 
mote the  health  and  well-being  of  more 
people. 

In  addition,  we  must  worlc  out  some  feasi 
ble  method  by  which  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world  can  be  assured  of  a  market  for 
their  essential  products  at  a  minimum  and 
fair  price.  Some  experiments  toward  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  prices  of  products  exported 
by  developing  countries  are  in  use.  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  regarding  cocoa,  coffee  and 
some  other  products. 

I  sympathize  with  the  people  of  the  devel- 
oping countries,  dependent  upon  the  export 
of  their  products  for  their  own  well-being 
and  themselves  constantly  living  upon  a 
narrow  margin  of  financial  security,  suffer- 
ing the  fluctuation  of  world  commodity 
markets  in  volume  and  in  price.  I  think  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  working  to- 
gether, as  they  should,  with  the  developing 
nations  should  work  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  under  which  more  price 
stability  and  market  access  should  be  as- 
sured to  the  developing  nations  which  have 
only  their  exports  of  certain  commodities  to 
sustain  their  national  well-being. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
genius  and  the  goodwill  of  the  people  of  the 
nations  of  this  world,  developed  and  devel- 
oping, can  find  a  reasonable  and  acceptable 
way  whereby  aX\  nations  in  this  world  can 
live  in  freedom  and  independence  and  with 
a  standard  of  living  which  shall  assure  at 
least  the  basic  needs  of  life  to  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  Let  us  therefore,  continue  to 
support  and  steadily  increase  what  we  are 
doing  to  make  these  high  goals  possible.  Let 
us  aid  with  increasing  contributions  the  in- 
stitutions we  already  have  now  involved  In 
this  desperate  battle  against  hunger.  Let  us 
establish  new  institutions,  where  needed, 
which  will  harness  the  miraculous  modem 
techniques  of  the  world,  unfolded  to  us  by  a 
generous  God.  We  know  that  with  such 
knowledge  and  motivated  by  the  impelling 
conscience  of  man's  love  for  his  brother,  we 
can  abolish  hunger  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Thank  you. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
crop  insurance  can  be  a  highly  valua- 
ble form  of  disaster  protection  for  the 
American  farmer. 

As  with  any  new  venture,  there  are 
challenges  associated  with  the  startup 
of  the  new  crop  insurance  program.  I 
am  confident  that  those  challenges 
will  be  effectively  met,  and  in  a  year 
or  so  we  should  expect  to  have  a  finely 
tuned  mechanism  to  meet  everyone's 
expectations. 

To  be  fully  effective,  it  should  have 
the  active  support  of  private  industry, 
and  I  am  pleased  by  the  expression  of 
such  support  that  I  recently  received. 

On  March  2,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Crop  Insurers  (AACI)  unani- 
mously agree  to  adopt  a  resolution 
commending  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion for  their  recent  management  deci- 
sions to  help  stabilize  the  Federal  crop 


insurance  program.  The  AACI  is  com- 
posed of  insurance  companies,  organi- 
zations, trade  groups,  and  agents'  asso- 
ciations that  worked  closely  with 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  of  1980.  The  AACI  believes  that 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program 
can  be  the  primary  form  of  Federal 
disaster  protection  for  farmers  at  a 
price  the  farmer,  and  the  taxpayer 
can  afford.  I  believe  that  the  private 
Insurance  industry  is  making  a  strong, 
concerted  effort  to  successfully  deliver 
disaster  protection  to  our  Nation's 
farmers.  In  this  time  of  budget  cut- 
backs, it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
private  sector  can  deliver  prograJns 
such  as  this,  in  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government,  If  only  given  a 
fair  chance  to  work.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  AACI  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Amkrican  Association 

OP  Crop  Insurers, 
Chicago,  TIL.  March  30,  1982. 
Prank  Nayusr,  Jr. 

Under  Secretary,  Small  Community  and 
Rural  Development,  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  DepL  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  NAyxoR:  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Crop  Insur- 
ers last  month  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  commending  the  PCIC 
Board  for  its  leadership  and  direction  in  ac- 
tions taken  to  stabilize  the  PCIC  program. 

Our  membership  feels  that  the  Board  has 
made  some  excellent  decisions  in  helping 
the  management  of  PCIC  with  the  difficult 
decisions  in  a  very  complex  program.  We 
specifically  wish  to  commend  you  for  the 
action  taken  regarding  the  new  credit  and 
financing  policy  starting  with  the  1983  crop 
year.  This  was  obviously  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion to  make  in  times  when  most  farmers 
are  having  financing  difficulties,  however 
the  problem  would  have  grown  more  com- 
plex if  that  decision  had  been  delayed. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the 
program  to  date  and  our  association  is  anx- 
ious to  work  with  and  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  and  appreciate  the  hard  work 
that  is  being  put  forth  in  this  regard. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  K.  Pklt, 
Chairman,  American  Association 

of  Crop  Insurers. 


THE  SURTAX:  A  BAD  IDEA 
WHOSE  TIME  IS  NEVER 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  heard  various  rumors 
that  the  administration  may  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  proposal  for  a  4-per- 
cent surtax  on  incomes  above  $35,000. 
The  surtax  is  a  product  of  the  same 
fertile  minds  that  gave  us  the  flip-flop 
economics  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. Its  advocates  contend  that  the 
way  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  is  to 
raise  taxes— in  other  words,  to  balance 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  It  did  not  work  for 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  it  will  not  work 
any  better  now. 


Even  if  applied  to  gross  incomes 
above  $40,000  a  year,  the  surtax  would 
affect  a  large  portion  of  the  taxpaying 
public,  effectively  eliminating  the 
across-the-board  tax  cut  for  those  indi- 
viduals in  1983. 

Equally  important,  90  percent  of  all 
U.S.  business  enterprises  are  small  un- 
incorporated entities  that  pay  their 
taxes  under  the  individual  rate  sched- 
ules. These  small  businesses  provide  55 
percent  of  all  private-sector  employ- 
ment, 48  percent  of  all  business 
output,  43  percent  of  the  gross  nation- 
al product,  and  more  than  half  of  all 
inventions  and  innovations  produced 
in  this  country.  They  generate  more 
new  jobs  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  economy,  and  their  vitality  is  a 
key  element  in  our  recovery  from  the 
recession. 

The  surtax  proposal,  by  reducing 
disposable  income  and  private  savings, 
would  deprive  small  business  of  its 
major  source  of  capital  formation,  the 
lifeblood  of  new  jobs.  By  wiping  out 
the  1983  tax  cut  for  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's business  commimity,  the  surtax 
would  depress  the  employment  market 
and  seriously  delay  economic  recovery. 

What  is  more,  the  surtax  would  have 
an  especially  devastating  impact  on 
families  with  two  wage  earners— the 
families  which  have  been  penalized  in 
the  past  by  the  so-called  marriage  tax. 
The  surtax  would  eliminate  the  relief 
from  this  tax  anomaly  provided  by  last 
year's  tax  bill,  indirectly  encouraging 
"tax  divorces." 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  be 
willing  to  undo  what  it  accomplished 
for  the  American  taxpayers  and  for 
the  economy  last  year.  I  do  not  believe 
most  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
vote  for  a  general  tax  increase  on  the 
working  people  of  his  country.  The 
surtax  is  just  such  an  increase  and  it 
deserves  to  sink  to  the  bottom  along 
with  the  other  quack  economic  nos- 
trums that  have  come  and  gone  in 
recent  weelu. 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
higher  taxes.  That  should  be  obvious 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly during  the  month  of  April. 
Clearly,  tax  reduction  is  one  of  the 
mandates  of  the  1980  elections. 

Indeed,  two  recent  polls  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  NBC  News  demonstrate  that  the 
American  people,  by  a  large  margin, 
still  want  the  tax  rate  cuts  already  en- 
acted to  go  into  effect.  Although  they 
do  not  like  deficits,  they  do  not  want 
taxes  to  be  raised.  And  they  still  sup- 
port further  cuts  in  Federal  spending. 

The  chamber  poll  conducted  by  the 
Gallup  organization  last  month  shows 
that  62  percent  of  those  polled  oppose 
postponing  the  personal  tax  rate  cuts 
already  enacted,  including  19  percent 
who  would  favor  putting  them  into 
effect  6  months  earlier.  The  poll  also 
reflects  the  public's  preference  for  ad- 
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ditional  spending  cuts  rather  than  tax 
increases.  Forty-seven  percent  of  those 
polled  favor  reducing  spending,  and 
only  4  percent  favor  raising  taxes. 

The  NBC-Associated  Press  poll  con- 
firms the  findings  of  the  Gallup  poll. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  NBC  re- 
spondents said  they  preferred  spend- 
ing cuts  to  tax  increases  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Forty-eight  percent  opposed  any  post- 
ponement of  the  last  year's  individual 
tax  rate  cuts. 

This  anti-tax-increase  sentiment 
would  apply  equally  to  the  surtax  pro- 
posal which  is,  in  effect,  a  general  tax 
increase  proposal.  In  this  regard,  two 
recent  articles  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  the  Washington  Post,  written 
by  George  Gilder  and  Thomas  B. 
Edsall,  respectively,  present  compel- 
ling arguments  against  the  surtax  and 
a  postponement  of  the  third  year  of 
the  individual  rate  reductions.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Edsall  makes  the  point  that  a 
delay  or  repeal  of  the  third  year  cuts 
would  impact  most  heavily  on  lower- 
and  middle-income  groups.  This  clear- 
ly refutes  the  general  misconception 
held  by  opponents  of  the  tax  cut  that 
a  repeal  of  the  third  year  would  only 
affect  wealthy  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  a  recent  analysis  of  the 
surtax  proposal  prepared  by  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  underscores  the  ex- 
tremely negative  impsu:t  this  idea 
would  have  on  the  economic  recovery 
program  in  general  and  employment 
in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  scuttle 
the  talk  of  tax  increases  once  and  for 
all  and  let  the  country  get  on  with  the 
business  of  economic  recovery. 

I  ask  to  have  the  full  texts  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Washington  Post, 
and  Heritage  Foundation  articles 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  22, 
19821 

The  StTRTAx:  Republicans  Head  por  the 

Clipp 

(By  George  Gilder) 

Howard  Baker  and  other  Republican  lead- 
ers are  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a 
temporary  surtax  of  4%  on  individual 
Income  taxes.  The  alleged  purpose  of  this 
bold  protMsal  in  the  middle  of  a  recession 
year  is  to  cut  the  deficit,  control  inflation 
and  reduce  Interest  rates.  House  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  James  R.  Jones,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Oklahoma,  calls  this  surtax  "a  re- 
sponsible recommendation  that  should  be 
considered." 

In  their  desire  to  offer  early  leadership  to 
the  tax-hike  movement,  however,  these  con- 
gressional leaders  seem  to  have  rejected  a 
host  of  equally  "effective"  and  "respKjnsi- 
ble"  policies  for  achieving  their  goals.  No- 
where, for  example,  do  they  mention,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  interest-rate  problem,  re- 
sorting either  to  rain  dancing  or  levitation. 
They  also  have  ignored  far  more  promising 
and  less  taxing  remedies,  such  as  declaring  a 
five-year  congressional  recess.  The  recess 
idea  has  the  advantage  of  removing  these 
Republican  leaders  from  Washington  with- 


out electoral  catastrophes  in  1982  and  1984 
that  would  replace  them  with  more  E>emo- 
crats  like  Mr.  Jones,  who  might  well  raise 
taxes  even  faster. 

didn't  achieve  their  G0A1£ 

This  is  not  to  deny  at  all  that  a  tax  hike 
this  year  might  solve  the  interest-rate  prob- 
lem. It  probably  would  bring  interest  rates 
radically  down— by  causing  a  depression. 
Even  Sen.  Baker  might  regard  this  policy  as 
something  of  a  riverboat  gamble. 

Before  we  accept  the  surtax  idea,  howev- 
er, it  is  worth  considering  the  results  of  a 
similar  surtax  In  the  relatively  booming 
economy  of  1968.  As  Michael  Evans  of 
Evans  Ek:onomics  has  documented,  the  sur- 
taxes of  1968  and  1969  achieved  none  of 
their  goals.  Inflation  spurted  higher,  inter- 
est rates  rose,  a  recession  ensued,  the  stock 
market  crashed  and  even  the  deficit  in- 
creased. 

The  deficits  projected  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration are  substantially  smaller  as  a 
proportion  of  GNP  than  those  of  1975  and 
1976,  which  were  followed  by  a  brisk  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  declining  inflation. 
They  are  substantially  smaller  than  deficits 
undergone  in  recent  years  by  such  low-infla- 
tion and  high-growth  economics  as  Japan, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Austria. 

Deficits  are  always  a  problem  because 
they  compete  with  the  private  sector  for 
savings.  But  a  large  deficit  accompanied  by 
higher  savings,  as  in  Japan  and  Switzerland, 
will  cause  few  problems,  particularly  In  a  re- 
cessionary year.  The  Carter  administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  lowered  the  deficit  from 
3.9%  of  GNP  to  1.1%  of  GNP  between  1976 
and  1979  by  allowing  taxes  to  rise  through 
Inflation.  Rising  Income  taxes,  however,  de- 
stroy savings  three  ways:  by  taxing  most 
highly  those  very  earnings  most  likely  to  be 
saved,  by  deterring  acquisition  of  additional 
earnings  and  by  taxing  the  returns  to  sav- 
ings (Interest  payments)  at  the  highest 
rates. 

The  Carter  administration  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  deficit  by  this  means  but  also  vir- 
tually eliminated  U.S.  personal  savings, 
which  dropped  to  3.7%  of  GNP  In  December 
1979.  the  lowest  level  in  30  years  and  the 
lowest  level  in  the  industrialized  world.  As  a 
result  of  this  splendid  Carter  victory  over 
the  deficit.  Interest  rates  nearly  doubled,  in- 
flation soared,  the  economy  collapsed  and 
the  deficit  then  leaped  to  over  $60  billion. 

In  1981,  Congress  followed  this  tax-hike 
policy  once  again.  By  deferring  the  tax  cut 
to  Octol)er  and  cutting  it  to  5%  (1.25%  over 
the  entire  year).  Congress  allowed  Social  Se- 
curity tax  hikes  and  bracket  creep  to  inflict 
an  approximately  10%  tax  hike  on  most  in- 
comes. This  effective  "surtax"  in  1981  did 
not  reduce  interest  rates.  It  merely  deep- 
ened the  recession  and  increased  the  deficit 
by  triggering  Increases  in  a  large  number  of 
recession-related  or  inflation-indexed  gov- 
ernment programs,  such  as  welfare,  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Social  Security, 
civil  service  pensions,  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance and  various  loan  guarantees  (that 
is.  subsidies). 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  serious  Republi- 
can politicians  could  consider  the  continu- 
ation of  such  suicidal  policies.  But  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  have  shown  a  deep  lem- 
ming strain  for  much  of  this  century.  Al- 
though the  unaccustomed  heights  and  bur- 
dens of  senatorial  leadership  positions  may 
give  some  of  our  statesmen  vertigo,  thus 
arousing  the  old  instinct  to  head  for  the 
cliffs,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  administra- 
tion to  follow  them  over  the  edge. 


The  White  House  should  stop  paying  at- 
tention to  economists,  media  voices  and  old- 
line  politicians  who  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  past  and  are  apparently  determined  to 
repeat  It. 

If  Congressmen  were  really  Interested  In 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  huge  deficits,  they  would  stop 
taxing  "unearned"  Income  at  effective  rates 
over  100  percent  adjusted  for  Inflation— stop 
taxing  inflationary  capital  gains  and  spuri- 
ous inflationary  yields  on  bonds.  They 
would  stop  hacking  away  at  picayune  but 
useful  government  programs  and  face  the 
tough  decisions  on  entitlements,  necessarily 
including  Social  Security  and  government 
pensions.  They  would  halt  the  growth  of 
guarantees  and  subsidies  for  loans  to  fa- 
vored borrowers,  which  necessarily  raise  the 
rates  for  everyone  else.  They  would  stop 
playing  games  with  the  nation's  businesses, 
granting  them  leasing  benefits  one  moment 
and  threatening  to  withdraw  them  the  next. 
government  shouldn't  panic 

The  economy  Is  basically  sound.  While  the 
auto  and  housing  industries  are  failing,  oil 
and  gas  entrepreneurs  are  overcoming  the 
energy  crisis.  Meanwhile  firms  in  high  tech- 
nology are  launching  a  new  age  of  produc- 
tivity in  services  and  creating  a  personal 
computer  Industry  that  will  soon  outsell  the 
auto  business.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  stable 
government  that  does  not  panic  at  statisti- 
cal shadows  and  palter  about  tax  hikes 
while  already  taxing  the  real  yield  from  our 
precious  savings. 

The  administration's  "huge"  tax  cuts  are 
trivial  when  adjusted  for  inflation.  There- 
fore their  repeal  means  dramatic  tax  In- 
creases. Tax  increases,  in  general,  will 
produce  less  savings,  more  Inflation,  more 
unemployment  and  larger  deficits.  They  are 
the  cause  of  our  problem,  not  its  solution. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  23.  1982] 

Shipt  on  Tax  Increases  Would  Mean  Basic 
Reversal  op  Reagan's  Policy 

(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall) 

The  preoccupation  of  Congress  and  the 
White  House  over  the  last  few  months  with 
reducing  the  budget  deficit  has  obscured 
this  basic  fact: 

On  the  Issue  of  taxes  Ronald  Reagan  may 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  fundamental  reversal  of 
economic  policy. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  President's  original 
economic  program  last  year  was  the  enor- 
mous tax  cut  he  proposed  for  Individuals 
and  business.  The  $749  billion  reduction 
over  six  years  represented  a  major  achieve- 
ment for  an  administration  that  in  many 
ways  views  the  federal  tax  system  as  a  detri- 
ment to  economic  development. 

Some  critics  said  the  tax  cut.  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  defense  buildup  the 
president  was  also  insisting  on,  would  create 
unmanageable  deficits,  the  supply-siders  ad- 
vising the  president  discounted  this.  They 
argued  that  tax  cuts  were  the  tonic  the 
economy  needed,  that  they  would  bring  on 
added  growth,  that  this  growth  would  in 
turn  generate  new  tax  revenues.  In  this 
painless  formula,  the  tax  cuts  would  thus 
pretty  quickly  pay  for  themselves. 

So  far.  however,  that  hasn't  happened, 
and  now.  to  reduce  the  forthcoming  deficit 
and  help  bring  down  the  high  interest  rates 
that  are  choking  off  growth,  leading  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  both  parties,  many  of 
the  president's  aides  and  to  some  extent  the 
president  himself  are  considering  raising 
taxes. 
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Though  it  was  glossed  over  at  the  time, 
the  president  has  already  reversed  hiniself 
significantly  on  last  year's  business  tax  cut. 
He  proposed  in  his  February  budget  a  new 
mlnimuni  tax  on  corporations  that,  along 
with  certain  other  provisions,  would  raise  an 
additional  $9.1  billion  from  business  in  fiscal 
1983. 

In  doing  so.  these  proposals  would  take 
back,  about  65  percent  of  the  $13.9  billion 
cut  In  business  taxes  for  1983  that  Reagan 
pushed  through. 

Now  White  House  and  congressional 
budget  negotiators  are  discussing  other  siza- 
ble Ux  increases,  including  a  "surtax  "  on 
upper-income  Individuals  that  would  take 
back  part  of  the  10  percent  cut  In  Individual 
income  tax  rates  scheduled  for  this  year. 

The  president  and  his  aides,  who  came 
into  office  committed  to  avoiding  the  flip- 
flops  that  characterized  the  Carter  presi- 
dency, have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  say 
that  these  new  proposals  do  not  constitute  a 
reversal. 

They  began  by  playing  games  with  vocab- 
ulary; they  were  not  proposing  tax  In- 
creases, they  said  early  on.  Just  modest 
amounts  of  "revenue  enhancement."  Now 
they  are  making  further  distinctions.  This 
year's  Increases  would  not  be  a  reversal  of 
last  year's  cuts  because  the  provisions  of  the 
tax  code  that  would  go  up  this  year  are  not 
the  same  as  the  ones  that  went  down  a  year 
ago. 

Thus  the  president  at  a  news  conference 
last  Tuesday  reaffirmed  his  support  for  the 
"tax  program  of  ours  which  is  based  on  pro- 
viding an  Incentive,  both  for  individuals  and 
business— the  business  tax  cuts,  the  across- 
the-board  three-year  cuts  in  personal 
income  tax.  Now  I  have  not  changed  on 
that." 

And  a  few  days  ago  Murray  L.  Welden- 
baum.  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  said  this  to  reporters  when  asked 
whether  a  surtax  would  be  a  partial  cancel- 
lation of  the  individual  tax  cut: 

"In  terms  of  the  concept,  it  doesnt  violate 
the  president's  program  ....  It  dilutes 
some  of  its  effect  ....  "The  notion  of  a 
temporary  surcharge  to  deal  with  a  tempo- 
rary budget  problem  to  keep  in  place  a  per- 
manent tax  cuts  does  not  do  violence."" 

The  president  at  one  earlier  point  de- 
clared he  was  firmly  opp)osed  to  any  "tam- 
pering"" with  the  three-year  tax  cut  for  indi- 
viduals because  it  would  "Inflict  major 
damage  on  the  economy." 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  a  well-to-do 
taxpayer,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  4  percent 
surtax  does  not  represent  tampering  with  a 
10  percent  tax  cut. 

"The  same  is  true  for  a  businessman  who 
took  the  administration  at  its  word  last 
year,  thinking  that  if  his  company  invested 
in  new  equipment.  It  would  be  eligible  for 
tax  breaks  that  In  effect  would  wipe  out  all 
taxes  on  the  profits  from  those  Investments. 
Now  he  is  looking  ahead  to  a  possible  15 
percent  so-called  minimum  tax  that  would 
alter  that  expectation. 

The  administration,  however,  is  not  alone 
in  violating  some  of  its  claimed  goals. 

A  number  of  key  Democrats,  including 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  Jr. 
(D-Mass.),  are  calling  for  repeal  of  the 
scheduled  third  installment  next  year  of  the 
individual  tax  cut  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  help  restore  equity  and  fairness  to 
the  tax  system. 

Tax  equity  is  impossible  to  define.  Prom 
one  point  of  view,  elimination  of  an  across- 
the-board  10  percent  tax  cut  might  be  con- 
sidered to  hurt  those  in  the  lower  brackets 


less  than  those  with  high  Incomes  because 
the  rich  pay  a  higher  proportion  of  their 
Income  In  taxes. 

But  from  another  vantage  polni,  the 
Democrats"  position  would  appear  to  be  sig- 
nificantly unfair  to  the  working  and  middle 
class  constituents  they  want  to  protect.  Be- 
cause the  1981  tax  bill  immediately  reduced 
the  top  rate  on  unearned  Income  from  70  to 
50  percent,  and  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
from  28  to  20  percent,  the  very  rich  have  al- 
ready gotten  most  of  the  benefits  they  can 
expect  from  the  legislation. 

For  those  earning  $200,000  or  more  annu- 
ally, repeal  of  the  10  percent  rate  cut  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1983,  would 
mean  the  loss  of  only  5  percent  of  all  their 
likely  tax  breaks  under  the  legislation.  For 
everyone  else,  however,  repeal  of  the  i.hird 
year  would  represent  a  loss  of  32  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  breaks. 

The  scope  of  some  of  the  tax  increases 
under  consideration  by  the  administration 
and  Congress  is  reflected  by  the  following: 
on  the  corporate  side,  the  administration's 
"minimum""  tax  would  apply  to  about  90,000 
businesses;  on  the  individual  side,  one  sug- 
gestion is  to  set  a  4  percent  surtax  on  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $40,000.  a  step  that  would 
increase  taxes  for  these  people  by  about  $4 
billion  annually. 

The  administration  has  Justified  some  of 
the  new  proposals  on  the  grounds  that  they 
close  unjustified  tax  loopholes,  but  the  min- 
imum tax  clearly  functions  to  weaken  the 
benefits  of  the  investment  tax  credit  and  a 
number  of  other  tax  preferences  supported 
by  the  administration,  including  tax  leasing. 

Along  with  the  new  depreciation  schedule, 
the  Investment  tax  credit  is  the  core  of  the 
business  tax  cut  in  the  president"s  1981  tax 
bill. 

In  a  comment  on  the  policy  reversal  Im- 
plicit in  the  administration"s  advocacy  of  a 
minimum  tax  on  corporations,  E^mil  Sunley. 
former  Treasury  tax  specialist  and  now  tax 
analyst  for  the  accounting  firm  of  Deloitte 
Haskins  and  Sells,  said,  "It  wont  pass  the 
'red-face  test.' " 

What  does  that  mean?  That  in  light  of  the 
past  administration  rhetoric  there  is  no  way 
to  Justify  the  new  tax  proposals  before  Con- 
gress without  embarrassment. 

[Prom  the  Heritage  Foundation 

Backgrounder.  Apr.  23.  19821 

A  SxnicHARGK:  Thk  Worst  Tax? 

INTRODDCnOR 

Paced  with  a  twelve-digit  deficit  and  a 
budget  imp&sse.  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  been  considering  a  variety  of  measures 
designed  to  satisfy  its  critics.  Among  the 
worst  being  considered  is  a  punitive  income 
tax  surcharge  for  upper-income  Americans. 
Proponents  say  that  a  tax  surcharge  is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  and 
counter  the  liberal  attempt  to  portray  the 
Administration  as  favoring  the  rich.  The 
proposal,  however,  is  seriously  flawed.  The 
Income  tax  surcharge  is  too  small  to  reduce 
the  deficit  appreciably,  yet  large  enough  to 
further  depress  economic  activity,  increase 
unemployment,  and  delay  recovery. 

A  tax  surcharge  on  upper  income  Ameri- 
cans is  potentially  the  most  destructive  and 
distortionary  of  all  tax  Increases  for  it  raises 
the  marginal  tax  rates  on  the  most  produc- 
tive groups.  A  4  percent  surcharge  on  in- 
comes over  $40,000  for  example,  would  lift 
the  top  marginal  tax  rate  from  50  percent  to 
52  percent  and  the  40  percent  marginal  rate 
currently  applied  to  households  earning 
over  $40,000  would  be  raised  to  41.6  percent. 
Fully  40  percent  of  the  10  percent  tax  rate 


reductions  in  1982  would  be  rescinded  for 
those  affected  by  the  surcharge.  And  for 
what  benefit?  No  one  thinks  the  $4-6  billion 
a  year  raised  by  a  4  percent  surtax  would 
lower  interest  rates  or  sp>eed  economic  re- 
covery. To  the  contrary,  the  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, especially  for  upper-Income  Ameri- 
cans, lay  the  foundation  for  recovery  and 
should  not  be  diluted  at  the  last  hour  by  a 
tax  surcharge. 

Ironically,  while  pressure  builds  for  de- 
structive tax  increases,  federal  deficit  esti- 
mates are  being  scaled  down  considerably. 
The  five-month  revenue  figures  for  FY  1982 
indicate  that  OMB  may  be  overestimating 
the  budget  deficit  by  between  $25  to  $35  bil- 
lion. Warren  T.  Brookes,  a  Boston-based  ec- 
onomics analyst  for  The  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, argues  that,  barring  a  real  depression, 
the  deficit  could  be  in  the  $65  billion  range 
Instead  of  $100  billion  as  many  now  claim. 
OMB  has  been  predicting  revenue  growth  of 
4.6  percent  over  1981,  but  the  actual  reve- 
nue figures  from  October  1981  to  February 
1982  present  a  far  different  picture.  Actual 
federal  revenues  are  growing  by  12.9  per- 
cent. High  level  Treasury  officials  Indicate 
that  they  are  puzzled  by  the  better-than-ex- 
pected  revenue  figures. 

In  actuality,  economic  predictions  are 
always  mainly  educated  guessing  games  and. 
as  such,  the  deficit  projections  are  never 
very  reliable.  But  the  current  deficit  projec- 
tions have  taken  on  a  heightened  Impor- 
tance since  the  apparent  OMB  deficit  over- 
statement has  the  effect,  plaimed  or  other- 
wise, of  stampeding  Congress  and  even  the 
President  Into  accepting  a  tax  hike  contrary 
to  his  supply-side  strategy.  If  the  deficits 
could  be  limited  to  the  $65  billion  range,  as 
Brookes  estimates,  pressure  to  raise  taxes 
would  accordingly  be  relieved. 

Even  if  the  federal  deficit  is  closer  to 
OMB's  higher  predictions,  new  taxes  on 
Income  are  not  the  solution,  especially  in  a 
recession.  Tax  hikes  depress  private  sector 
initiative  and  saving  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  government  borrowing  to  finance  the 
deficit.  Raising  taxes  on  the  most  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society  in  the  name  of 
stimulating  economic  recovery  makes  no 
economic  sense. 

Many  think  that  upper-income  Americans 
are  currently  reaping  a  bonanza  from  the 
recent  tax  rate  reductions.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  tax  cuts  only  keep  rates 
from  going  higher.  The  marginal  rates- 
even  for  upper  income  brackets— will  be  es- 
sentially the  same  In  1983  as  they  were  In 
1978.  Without  the  Reagan  tax  cuts,  margin- 
al tax  rates  on  middle  and  lower  Incomes 
would  have  been  30  to  40  percent  higher. 
The  tax  rate  reductions  passed  last  year  will 
at  least  offset  the  effects  of  Inflation-in- 
duced tax  bracket  creep  expected  over  the 
next  three  years,  but  the  high  rates  existing 
in  1978  will  continue. 

The  tax  surcharge  currently  being  pro- 
posed Is  a  4  percent  Increase  in  taxes  for 
Income  brackets  over  $40,000.  Taxes  would 
first  be  computed  in  the  regular  fashion  for 
income  classes  above  the  Income  cutoff  and 
then  a  given  percentage,  say  4  percent, 
would  be  added  on  to  the  bill.  For  an  upper- 
income  famUy,  the  proposed  4  percent  tax 
surcharge  would  wipe  out  40  percent  of  the 
10  percent  tax  rate  reduction  they  were 
scheduled  to  receive  in  1982.  When  the  final 
stage  of  the  tax  cut  becomes  effective  in 
1983.  the  surcharge  will  offset  fully  20  per- 
cent of  the  rate  reduction  then  in  place. 
And  finally  in  1984,  for  those  Americans 
subject  to  the  surcharge,  over  16  percent  of 
the  tax  relief  offered  by  Reagan  in  the  ini- 
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tial  tax  reduction  package  will  be  erased  by 
the  tax  surcharge. 

A  typical  family  affected  by  the  surcharge 
will  find  in  1983  that  the  lion's  share  of 
their  promised  tax  cut  will  be  taken  away  by 
the  surcharge  or  by  Inflation.  Simple  arith- 
metic tells  the  story.  A  two-earner  house- 
hold making  $50,000  a  year  in  1980  paid  a 
marginal  income  tax  rate  of  43  percent. 
Their  marginal  tax  rate  is  scheduled  to  drop 
to  40  percent  in  1983  as  a  result  of  the 
Reagan  tax  bill.  A  4  percent  surcharge,  how- 
ever, will  raise  the  family's  tax  liability  in 
1983  to  41.6  percent.  As  a  result,  the  tax  siir- 
charge  will  wipe  out  over  50  percent  of  the 
already  small  marginal  tax  reduction. 

One  does  not  need  to  shed  tears  for  fami- 
I'es  earning  $40,000  or  more  a  year  to  under- 
stand the  devastating  effects  of  higher  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  on  the  important  saving  and 
in\e.sting  activity  carried  on  by  Americans 
in  this  tax  bracket.  Two-thirds  of  all  U.S. 
personal  saving  comes  from  the  5  percent  of 
all  income  earners  making  more  than 
$50,000  a  year.  At  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
needs  more  saving  and  Investment,  an  addi- 
tional tax  increase  on  productive  Americans 
will  simply  depress  an  already  capital- 
stSLrved  private  sector. 

TABLE  I— INCOME  SHARE  AND  SAVING  RATE  BY  INCOME 
CATEGORY  (1978) 
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Sourer  A.  Gaiy  SMImi  I  Co,  Inc 
THE  LESSON  OF  THE  1968  TAX  StntCHARGE 

In  1968,  the  last  time  an  income  tax  sur- 
charge was  levied,  the  tax  revenue  collected 
was  largely  offset  by  reductions  In  savings. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  a  similar  tax 
today  would  have  a  different  economic 
impact. 

Unfortunately,  economic  history  is  often 
forgotten— or  Ignored.  In  1968.  Congress  leg- 
islated a  10  percent  tax  surcharge,  much 
like  the  one  currently  recommended,  on 
income  taxes  paid  by  Individuals  retroactive- 
ly to  April  1.  1968,  and  by  corporations  ret- 
roactively to  January  1.  1968.  The  Revenue 
and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968  also 
reduced  government  spending  In  that  year 
and  established  a  celling  on  government 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The  tax 
surcharge  was  explicitly  recognized  as  tem- 
porary and  was  slated  to  expire  in  June 
1969,  although  it  later  was  extended  for  six 
months  and  then  extended  another  six 
months  at  a  reduced  rate  of  5  percent. 

Arthur  Okun.  then  a  member  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
Justified  the  tax  surcharge  as  a  means  to 
reduce  inflation  and  the  high  level  of  aggre- 
gate demand.  Congress  passed  the  surcharge 
in  June  1968  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit, 
then  climbing  to  over  $10  billion.  The  re- 
sults of  that  tax  surcharge  are  instructive 
for  policymakers  today  considering  a  similar 
policy,  not  this  time  to  reduce  consumption 
expenditures  and  inflation  but  rather  to 
lower  interest  rates  by  reducing  the  budget 
deficit. 

As  Table  II  Indicates,  tax  revenues  in- 
creased $11  billion  between  the  second  quar- 
ter and  third  quarter  of  1968  in  response  to 
the  tax  increase.  And  by  FY  1969,  the  feder- 
al budget  enjoyed  a  $5.2  billion  surplus,  up 


sharply  from  the  $12.3  billion  budget  deficit 
the  previous  year.  The  first  lesson  of  the 
1968  surcharge:  tax  surcharges  can  reduce 
deficits,  and,  if  large  enough  and  applied  to 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  income  tax 
brackets,  may  even  raise  enough  revenues  to 
eliminate  sizable  budget  deficits.  But  over 
this  same  period,  personal  saving  sharply 
declined  by  $9  billion,  offsetting  almost  80 
percent  of  the  revenues  raised  by  the  tax 
surcharge.  The  personal  saving  rate  de- 
clined by  7.6  percent  of  personal  income  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1968  to  a  low  of  5.3 
percent  In  the  second  quarter  of  1969. 
Hence  Lesson  Two  for  policymakers  consid- 
ering a  tax  surcharge:  A  tax  surcharge  may 
help  balance  the  federal  budget,  but  only  at 
the  cost  of  a  substantial  reduction  In  saving. 
In  short,  a  tax  surcharge  may  reduce  the 
federal  demand  for  credit  to  finance  the 
deficit,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  pool 
of  savings.  Prom  the  lessons  of  1968,  it 
seems  certain  that  an  income  tax  hike  will 
not  reduce  Interest  rates  or  relieve  pressure 
on  the  capital  markets. 

TABLE  ll.-THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  1968  TAX  SURCHARGE  ON 
CONSUMPTION  AND  SAVING 
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THE  SAVING  RATE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  1968  TAX 
SURCHARGE 
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Soufce  W.  L  Spraiei,  "M  the  1968  Surdiarp  Realy  Work''  American 
Eononc  Review,  Septmcr  1975. 

At  the  same  time  that  taxes  were  being 
raised  by  President  Johnson,  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  pursuing  an  expansionary  mon- 
etary policy.  Many  are  demanding  that 
Reagan  follow  a  similar  course  today.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Roger  Jepsen  (R-Iowa), 
the  loose  money-higher  tax  policy  of  1968- 
1969  failed  to  reduce  interest  rates,  keep  in- 
flation low,  or  encourage  economic  expan- 
sion. To  wit,  soon  after  the  tax  surcharge 
was  Imposed: 

1.  "Interest  rates  rose.  By  December  1968, 
Interest  rates  were  generally  higher  than 
they  were  in  June.  They  moved  still  higher 
in  1969.  The  three-month  Treasury  bill  rate 
average  5.3  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1968 
and  5.5  percent  in  June.  It  averaged  5.9  per- 
cent in  December  1968.  6.5  percent  in  June 
1969  and  7.7  percent  In  December  1969. 
Other  Interest  rates  also  increased  by  a 
similar  amount. 

2.  "Inflation  accelerated.  The  CPI  rose  3.0 
percent  in  1967.  4.7  percent  in  1968.  and  6.1 
percent  in  1969. 

3.  "Economic  growth  slowed.  Real  growth 
of  the  gross  national  product  declined  from 
5.1  percent  In  the  four  quarters  ending  In 
June  1968  (and  an  aimual  rate  of  6.4  percent 
In  the  first  half  of  1968)  to  an  annual  rate 
of  3.5  percent  in  the  second  half  of  1968  and 
2.4  percent  per  year  In  the  first  half  of  1969. 
A  recession  began  in  the  second  half  of 
1969." 


There  Is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  combi- 
nation of  a  tax  surcharge  and  monetary  ex- 
pansion would  produce  a  different  economic 
outcome  today. 

TAX  CtTTS:  WELFAKE  POR  THE  RICH? 

Some  justify  an  income  tax  surcharge  by 
saying  that  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  dispropor- 
tionately benefit  the  rich.  A  new  economic 
report  conclusively  shows  that  proportional 
tax  cuts  like  the  ones  enacted  last  year,  far 
from  being  '"welfare  for  the  rich."'  actually 
shift  the  tax  burden  toward  the  wealthy. 
According  to  a  recent  article  in  Economic 
Review  by  economists  James  Gwartney  and 
Richard  Stroup.  proportional  tax  rate  re- 
ductions for  all  income  brackets  provide  the 
greatest  incentives  to  persons  in  upper- 
income  brackets  to  expand  their  taxable 
Income  by  shifting  their  resources  from  tax- 
sheltered  investments  and  consumption  into 
productive  activities  generating  tax  revenue. 
The  effect  of  reducing  marginal  tax  rates 
both  in  1964  and  in  the  1920's.  the  econo- 
mists point  out.  has  been  to  shift  the  tax 
burden  toward  higher  Income  groups. 

Gwartney  and  Stroup  present  potent  evi- 
dence that  the  best  means  of  "soaking  the 
rich"  is  to  lower  their  taxes.  In  essence, 
coaxing  rich  Americans  to  engage  in  taxable 
economic  activity  rather  than  non-taxable 
consumption.  After  the  1964  tax  reductions, 
for  example,  the  number  of  tax  returns  re- 
porting an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $50,000 
or  more  grew  rapidly,  reaching  272,000  by 
1966;  previously  these  high-income  returns 
ranged  only  between  125,000  to  162,000.  As 
Table  III  indicates,  these  upper-income  Indi- 
viduals bore  proportionately  more  of  the 
total  tax  burden  of  the  country  after  they 
received  a  tax  cut  than  before. 

TABLE  lll.-THE  SHARE  OF  TAX  REVENUE  COLLECTED  FROM 
VARIOUS  PERCENTILE  GROUPINGS  RANKED  ACCORDING 
TO  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  PRIOR  TO  AND  SUBSE- 
QUENT TO  THE  1964  REDUCTION  IN  TAX  RATES 


Pwcenlile  o(  all  tefums 

(ranked  Irom  lowest  to 

lv{tiesl  ncone) 


Ta>  reveiMe  collected  Iron 
gn)u(i> 


(In  billiom  ol 
1963  ddan) 

1963      1965 


Pwccnt  erf 


PGTcent 
diMte 


UnscoNected 
from  {roup ' 

1963      1965 


Bottom  50  peroBit 5.01 

50  to  75  percenUle 10.02 

75  to  95  percentile 16.00 

Top  5  percent 17.17 

Total «.20 


4  55  -9.2  104  9.5 

961  -41  208  200 

1541  -37  33  2  321 

18  49  -1-7  7  35  6  38.5 

48.06  -03  1000  1000 


■  Ttiese  estimates  were  denved  via  nterpolatnn 

Source  Internal  Revenue  Service.  StatislKS  ol  Income  Individual  kKxme 
Tai  Returns"  (1963  and  1965) 

Before  the  tax  cut,  the  top  5  p>ercent  of 
Income  earners  bore  35.6  percent  of  the 
total  tax  burden,  but  In  1965  those  In  the 
highest  tax  brackets  paid  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  38.5  percent  of  Income  taxes.  Con- 
versely, the  bottom  50  percent  of  Income 
earners  contributed  proportionately  less  of 
total  Income  taxes  after  the  tax  cut:  a  drop 
from  10.4  percent  In  1963  to  9.5  percent  in 
1965.  Tax  revenues  collected  from  these 
upper  Income  groups  expanded  rapidly. 
Before  the  1964  tax  cut.  real  revenue  col- 
lected from  returns  with  income  above 
$50,000  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.1  per- 
cent. After  the  tax  cut,  Gwartney  and 
Stroup  discovered  "tax  revenues  collected 
from  these  taxpayers  grew  at  an  armual  rate 
of  14.1  percent.  Even  though  the  average 
(and  more  importantly  the  marginal)  tax 
rate  of  taxpayers  with  Incomes  of  $50,000  or 
more  decline,  the  constant  dollar  growth 
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r*te  of  revenues  collected  in  this  category 
rose  substantially." 

In  contrast  to  tax  reductions,  Gwartney 
and  Stroup  discovered  that  proportional  tax 
hikes  tend  to  reduce  the  reported  gross 
income  of  upper-income  taxpayers,  lower 
the  proportional  contribution  of  upper- 
income  Americans  to  total  tax  revenue,  and 
shift  the  tax  burden  to  lower-income  class- 
es. In  response  to  the  1932  tax  hike,  for  ex- 
ample, the  net  income  reported  to  the  IRS 
fell  by  4.7  percent  in  the  first  year  of  the 
tax  increase.  The  largest  decline  in  reported 
Income  occurred  with  incomes  above 
$300,000.  In  constant  dollars,  reported  net 
income  from  this  class  fell  49.1  percent  In  a 
single  year.  In  response  to  the  tax  hike,  all 
income  classes  paid  more  income  taxes  to 
the  government.  However,  the  growth  of 
tax  revenues  was  more  modest  for  higher 
tax  brackets.  Income  categories  less  than 
$25,000  increased  their  tax  contribution 
from  21  to  36.5  percent  while  the  propor- 
tional Income  contribution  of  individuals 
making  over  $300,000  actually  declined  from 
a  23.5  percent  share  of  total  revenues  to  18.4 
percent.  Other  high  income  brackets  shifted 
a  portion  of  the  total  tax  burden  to  lower- 
income  brackets. 

In  short.  Gwartney  and  Stroup  conclude 
that  criticism  of  tax  rate  reductions  for 
upper  as  well  and  other  Income  classes  is 
misplaced:  ■Par  from  shifting  the  Ux 
burden  toward  the  poor,  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram win  shift  the  Ux  burden  toward  the 
rich."  A  tax  surcharge  on  upper-income 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
the  opposite  effect:  that  is.  increase  the  tax 
burden  on  the  lower-income  classes,  just  as 
it  did  in  the  1932  tax  hike. 

CORCLnSION 

It  would  be  ironic  if  a  tax  surcharge  is 
levied  to  soak  the  rich,  only  to  find,  as  in 
the  1932  tax  increase,  that  the  rich  with- 
draw their  money  from  investment  and  shift 
it  to  tax-exempt  bonds  or  consumption  ex- 
penditures—leaving those  who  cannot 
afford  such  options  to  toil  in  the  market- 
place under  a  proportionally  heavier  tax 
load  than  before  the  tax  increase.  And  yet. 
if  the  tax  surcharge  is  enacted,  the  incen- 
tive structure  will  be  twisted  to  encourage 
the  rich  to  take  a  trip  to  Monte  Carlo  or 
buy  a  bauble  rather  than  invest  In  taxable 
activities  that  will  earn  them  too  small  an 
after-tax  return. 

Many  assumed  that  Reagan  was  conunit- 
ted  to  reforming  the  tax  system  so  that  the 
Incentives  ceased  being  biased  in  favor  of 
non-productive  activities.  Whether  the  defi- 
cits are  $65  billion  or  $100  billion,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  drive  a  class  of  productive  tax- 
payers into  hiding  just  as  they  are  returning 
to  the  marketplace  after  sitting  it  out  for  so 
many  years. 

But  the  deficit  still  remains,  as  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded— many  times  by  those  who 
supported  extravagant  spending  measures 
in  the  past  and  continue  now  to  resist 
spending  cuts.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
surging  red  ink?  The  Administration  should 
reassert  its  commitment  to  cutting  the 
budget,  especially  the  rapidly-expanding  en- 
titlement programs,  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
ducing the  current  budget  deficits.  National 
public  opinion  polls  still  indicate  broad  sup- 
port for  further  budget  cuts.  A  tax  increase 
will  simply  give  government  officials  more 
money  for  yet  higher  levels  of  spending. 
The  most  effective  means  of  reducing  the 
federal  budget  is  to  deny  the  government 
further  revenues. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  not  elected  to  raise 
taxes:  he  was  elected  to  reduce  the  burden 


of  government  on  our  daily  lives.  An  income 
tax  surcharge  on  upper-income  Americans 
would  signal  a  disappointing  retreat  from 
that  goal.  And  if  political  expediency  de- 
mands some  "enhancement"  of  revenues, 
the  worst  means  of  doing  so  would  be  the 
income  tax  surcharge. 

Thomas  M.  HnMBSRT. 
Walker  Fellow  in  Economic».m 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM 
TAX  PROPOSAL 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  is  presently  undergoing  an  eco- 
nomic and  financial  revolution.  We 
have  finally  begun  the  long-overdue 
process  of  reducing  the  incursion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  ev- 
eryday lives  of  our  citizens.  We  are 
lightening  the  crushing  burden  of  reg- 
ulation, and  we  are  rolling  back  indi- 
vidual tax  rates.  Further  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  engaged  in  the  process  of 
returning  much  governing  authority 
to  our  States,  counties,  and  cities. 
Surely  this  will  improve  the  quality  of 
the  services  provided  as  well  as  the 
sensitivity  to  local  needs. 

A  necessary  concomitant  of  this  New 
Federalism  is  the  ability  of  the  States 
and  their  municipalities  to  fund  this 
new  authority.  Provisions  are  being 
made  to  return  some  sources  of  fund- 
ing to  the  States,  and  revenue  sharing 
and  block  grants  will  provide  a  conduit 
for  moneys  raised  at  the  Federal  level. 
In  my  view,  this  is  an  important  ini- 
tiative. It  is  long  overdue.  We  must  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  jeopardizing  the 
success  of  this  effort  through  unin- 
tended side-effects  of  other  actions 
taken  here  in  Washington. 

The  potential  for  such  jeopardiza- 
tion  exists,  however,  in  a  provision  of 
the  proposed  alternative  minimum 
tax.  This  proposed  tax  is  designed  to 
assure  that  all  Americans  share  fairly 
in  the  costs  of  Government,  and  that 
is  certainly  a  worthy  and  reasonable 
goal.  The  attaiiunent  of  that  goal 
should  not.  however,  be  permitted  to 
damage  the  ability  of  our  States  and 
municipalities  to  raise  needed  reve- 
nues. 

One  component  of  the  proposed  tax 
would  disallow  as  a  business  expense 
the  interest  paid  by  banks  for  deposits, 
if  those  deposits  could  be  construed  to 
have  been  intermediated  into  tax- 
exempt  securities.  The  theory  seems 
to  he  that  if  borrowing  occurs  to  buy 
tax-exempt  securties.  the  interest  ex- 
pense incurred  should  not  also  be  free 
of  Federal  taxation.  As  a  general  prin- 
cipal, this  is  reasonable. 

It  is  not  reasonable,  however,  to 
apply  it  as  envisioned  in  the  proposed 
tax  law.  to  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.  In  the  first  place,  tradi- 
tion has  militated  against  defining  de- 
posits accepted  by  institutions  as  bor- 
rowed funds.  This  position  was  af- 
firmed in  the  IRS's  own  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 70-20.  To  quote  that  procedure. 


"The  Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized 
that  Indebtedness  incurred  by  a  bank  to  its 
depositories  is  not  to  be  treated  as  indebted- 
ness Incurred  or  continued  to  purchase  or 
carry  tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  business  of 
banking  is  to  accept  deposits  and  to 
promote  economic  activity  by  putting 
those  deposits  to  use  in  the  communi- 
ty. Recent  years  of  high  interest  rate 
have  made  it  especially  important  that 
State  and  local  governments  place  as 
much  of  their  money  as  feasible  in  in- 
terest-bearing deposits,  and  banks  and 
other  institutions  have  accommodated 
this  need  by  bidding  for  those  depos- 
its. 

Most   municipeJ   deposits,   however, 
differ  from  business  or  individual  ac- 
counts. Very  often,  for  example,  the 
deposits  exceed  the  FDIC  or  FSLIC  in- 
surance ceilings.  In  such  cases,  the  de- 
positing government  unit  usually  re- 
quires the  institution  to  pledge  certain 
specific  securities  which  the  institu- 
tion owns  as  collateral  for  the  deposits 
in    excess   of    the    insurance    ceiling. 
Then,  in  the  event  of  problems  at  the 
institution,    the    municipal    depositor 
will  take  title  to  the  pledged  securities, 
and  the  taxpayer's  money  will  be  pro- 
tected.   It    is    common    practice    that 
State  and  local  government  units  re- 
quire   that    these    pledging    require- 
ments be  satisfied  by  pledge  of  securi- 
ties issued  by  the  State  and/or  locality 
in  which  the  bank  is  located.  Natural- 
ly, this  helps  create  a  market  for  mu- 
nicipal securities.  Many  smaller  juris- 
dictions would  be  virtually  unable  to 
market  bond  issues  without  this  built- 
in    market.    All    jurisdictions    would 
probably  face  higher  interest  expenses 
if  the  bank  market  were  removed  or 
weakened.  Research  shows.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  commercial  banks  are  the 
largest  single  Investor  group  in  such 
securities,  holding  about  $155  billion 
worth,  or  45  percent  of  total  outstand- 
ing municipal  securities.  This  same  re- 
search, reported  by  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Association,  foresees  a 
decline  in  banking  holdings  or  munici- 
pals of  at  least  $43  billion  if  this  new 
tax  plan  is  adopted.  This  would  result 
because  the  cost  to  banks  of  holding 
portfolios    of    tax-exempt    securities, 
which  pay  lower  rates  than  other  secu- 
rities, would  be  increased  if  certain  de- 
posit-interest expenses  were  to  be  dis- 
allowed. 

As  banks'  returns  from  mimiclpals 
fell,  their  holdings  of  municipals 
would  also  fall.  This  would  drive  the 
prices  of  these  securities  down  and 
raise  the  rates  which  our  State  and 
local  governments  would  have  to  pay 
to  borrow.  The  research  cited  above 
hypothesizes  that  yields  on  municipals 
would  have  to  rise  by  at  least  160  basis 
points  in  order  to  maintain  viable  mar- 
kets. This  would  raise  total  borrowing 
costs  at  the  State  and  local  levels  by 
about  $850  million  by  1984.  The  Treas- 
ury estimates  Increased  revenues  from 
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banks  and  other  Institutions  would  be 
$144  million.  In  other  words,  for  every 
dollar  In  Federal  tax  receipts.  State 
and  local  governments  would  need  to 
increase  their  taxes,  fees,  and  charges 
by  $5.90.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that 
such  a  result  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  goals  pursued. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
portion  of  the  alternative  minimum 
tax.  It  would  represent  a  fundamental 
change  in  a  tax  policy  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  banking  industry  for 
over  50  years.  It  would  violate  clear 
^nd  unequivocal  congressional  intent 
as  reiterated  time  and  again  over  those 
5<-  years.  Worse  still,  it  would  place  a 
comoletely  unwarranted  burden  on 
the  States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  without  pro- 
viding any  perceptible  beneut  to  them. 
To  the  contrary.  It  would  appear  that 
the  costs  outweigh  the  benefits  by  a 
ratio  of  5.9  to  1.  Surely,  a  better  way 
can  be  four:d  to  accomplish  the  goals 
being  sought  by  the  Treasury,  and  I 
strongly  encourage  the  Treasury  to 
find  that  better  way. 


CELEBRATION  OF  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION  DAY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3.  people  of  Polish  descent 
throughout  the  world  will  celebrate 
the  191st  armlversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Third  of  May  Constitution,  a 
historic  document  which  abolished 
class  distinction,  established  absolute 
religious  toleration,  and  declared  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  under  law.  In  so 
doing,  the  people  of  Poland  peacefully 
transformed  their  Government  into  a 
democracy,  thereby  setting  an  exam- 
ple for  freedom-loving  men  and 
women  of  courageous  conunltment  to 
human  rights  and  individual  freedom. 

In  recent  months  a  tragic  injustice 
has  been  inflicted  upon  the  gallant 
people  of  Poland.  Military  force  has 
been  used  to  suppress  the  broad  move- 
ment within  Polish  society  toward 
guarantees  of  basic  human  rights  and 
a  more  open  society,  a  movement  both 
symbolized  and  led  by  Solidarity.  An 
astonished  and  admiring  world  had 
watched  the  progress  of  that  move- 
ment, whose  breadth  and  depth  were 
such  that  only  military  action  could 
brins  it  even  temporarily  to  a  halt.  De- 
spite the  brutal  suppression  of  that 
movement  and  the  suspension  of  Indi- 
vidual liberties,  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  survives. 

A  brave  people  long  recognized  for 
their  chivalry  and  compassion,  the 
Polish  people  have  for  generations 
struggled  for  liberty,  a  struggle  which 
led  them  to  carry  on  their  national 
baimer  the  motto,  "For  Our  Liberty 
and  Yours."  Theirs  is  a  tragic  history. 
Due  to  Its  geographic  location.  Poland 
has  traditionally  been  a  passageway 
between  continents,  vulnerable  to 
attack  and  occupation  by  its  neghbors. 


But  the  spirit  of  this  great  people  has 
never  died— neither  in  Poland  nor  in 
the  lands  were  Poland's  sons  and 
daughters  began  life  anew. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  Polish 
people  courageously  sought  their  own 
freedom  in  1791.  so  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  Nation's  struggle  to  create 
a  free  society  since  the  earliest  days  of 
our  colonial  begiiuiing.  In  1608.  almost 
12  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  Polish  artisans  ar- 
rived in  Jamestown,  and  by  the  fall  of 
that  year  had  built  America's  first 
glass  factory.  A  year  later  two  of  these 
Polish  colonists  saved  the  life  of  the 
colony's  leader.  Captain  John  Smith. 
In  1619  these  sons  and  daughters  of 
Poland  demonstrated  their  unquench- 
able love  of  freedom.  Responsible  for 
the  colony's  glass  and  soap  factories, 
they  refused  to  work  until  they  were 
accorded  the  same  voting  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  English  settlers.  These 
first  Polish  Americans  quickly  won 
their  rights,  and  in  so  doing,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  scholar  of  the  era,  estab- 
lished themselves  "among  the  first 
champions  of  American  political  free- 
dom." 

America  has  benefited  again  and 
again  from  the  commitment  to  free- 
dom of  its  citizens  of  Polish  descent. 
During  the  American  Revolution 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  Count  Casl- 
mir  Pulaski  rallied  to  the  baimer  of 
our  newborn  country  as  it  struggled 
for  its  Independence.  Kosciuszko  was 
the  only  foreigner  apart  from  Lafay- 
ette ever  admitted  to  the  American 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  honorary 
society  of  Revolutionary  War  officers. 
After  America's  war  of  Independence 
he  returned  to  Poland,  and  there  he 
was  a  courageous  leader  In  the  move- 
ment which  created  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  and  later  in  the  heroic  but  un- 
successful effort  to  withstand  the  for- 
eign invasions  which  followed. 

Count  Pulaski  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier  general  by  the  Continental 
Congress  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
America  in  July  1777.  The  following 
year.  General  Pulaski  came  to  our  city 
of  Baltimore  to  recruit  and  organize 
an  Independent  corps  of  cavalry  and 
Infantry.  Pulaski's  legion  from  Balti- 
more and  neighboring  areas  served 
with  distinction  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  Pulaski  himself  gave  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  American  freedom 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

From  these  early  examples  of  the 
contributions  Polish  Americans  have 
made  to  our  land  and  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  there 
are  thousands  more  which  can  be 
found  in  each  succeeding  generation. 
Today  distinguished  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  mark  the  ranks  of 
every  profession  and  walk  of  life,  and 
their  contribution  to  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  this  Nation  is  immeasur- 
able. Prominent  among  these  citizens 
is  our  own  highly  regarded  Maryland 


Congresswoman  Barbara  Mikulski,  a 
leader  in  promoting  human  rights  and 
economic  justice  and  opportunity. 
Polish  Americans  have  added  their 
many  talents  to  our  intellectual,  artis- 
tic, and  social  life.  They  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  American  Indus- 
try and  strengthened  American  labor. 
And  above  all,  they  have  always  cham- 
pioned our  Nation's  freedom  and 
honor. 

In  Maryland,  Polish  Constitution 
Day  will  be  celebrated  by  Baltimore's 
distinguished  Polish  American  com- 
munity with  appropriate  ceremonies 
at  Polish  Home  Hall  on  Sunday,  May 
2.  I  want  to  commend  the  officers  of 
the  Maryland  chapter  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  who  have  devoted 
so  much  time  and  effort  to  planning 
and  arranging  this  Important  occasion; 
namely,  John  F.  Pasko,  president; 
Melvln  Laszczynskl,  vice  president; 
Genevieve  Jaworski,  vice  president; 
Stephen  Giemalczyk,  vice  president; 
Agnes  M.  Slto,  financial  secretary; 
Richard  Brzybyszewski,  recording  sec- 
retary; Thaddeus  Cwalina,  treasurer; 
and  Adam  Adams,  sergeant  at  arms. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  join  with  Polish 
Americans  throughout  our  land  In 
commemorating  that  proud  triumph 
in  1791  when  Poland  immortalized  her 
people's  love  of  freedom  In  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  let  us  hope  that  we 
will  all  see  again  a  free  Poland,  fulfill- 
ing its  heritage  and  its  destiny. 


SECTION  504  OF  THE  REHABILI- 
TATION ACT,  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  STATUTE  FOR  PER- 
SONS WITH  DISABILITIES 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  April  28,  1982,  is  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Federal 
regulations  Implementing  section  504. 
the  disability  civil  rights  provision  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  This  day  marks  an  important 
milestone  not  only  in  the  lives  of 
some  36  million  disabled  Americans, 
but  indelibly  in  the  history  of  the 
entire  Nation  as  well.  Throughout  the 
week  Americans,  disabled  and  able 
bodied  alike,  will  be  joining  together 
not  only  to  conunemorate  but  to  cele- 
brate the  signing  of  these  regulations 
which  in  so  many  ways  confer  the 
same  rights  upon  disabled  Americans 
as  those  guarantees  first  enumerated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution. 

In  enacting  this  civil  rights  provi- 
sion. Congress  sought  to  provide  the 
disabled  with  the  same  types  of  pro- 
tections which  it  has  historically  ac- 
corded to  all  Americans. 

In  effect,  the  chief  aim  of  section 
504,  as  conceived  by  its  framers,  was  to 
remove  a  minority  class  from  majority 
politics  and  prohibit  discrimination 
against  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
handicap  in  programs  and  activities  re- 
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ceiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  this 
time.  Americans  with  physical  and 
mental  disabilities  were  treated  no 
better  than  second-class  citizens.  Rou- 
tinely, handicapped  children  were  ex- 
cluded from  our  Nation's  schools.  Re- 
tarded and  otherwise  developmentally 
disabled  individuals  were  warehoused 
in  institutions  unfit  for  human  habiU- 
tlon.  Persons  with  mobility  impair- 
ments were  barred  from  employment 
by.  in  many  cases,  the  presence  of  a  3- 
Inch  step.  In  1973,  responding  to  years 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  disabled 
community  suid  other  concerned  citi- 
zens. Congress  sought  to  correct  such 
blatant  and  fundamental  inequities  in 
our  system  by  including  in  the  Reha- 
bUiUtion  Act  a  civil  rights  provision 
modeled  after  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Although  there  are  still  those  who 
question  whether  Congress  knew  what 
it  was  doing  in  passing  such  legisla- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
nearly  10  years  since  its  passage.  Con- 
gress indeed  has  recognized  504  as  a 
civil  rights  statute.  Congress  has  on 
nimierous  occasions  reaffirmed  that 
the  intent  of  enacting  this  legislation 
was  to  afford  disabled  persons  with 
the  same  equaJ  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life  as  enjoyed  by  all  other  citizens 
of  this  country.  In  1978.  in  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Congress 
expanded  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  in- 
clude the  'guarantee  of  equal  opportu- 
nity" for  all  disabled  Americans  and 
provided  rights,  remedies,  and  proce- 
dures afforded  to  minorities  under 
title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  section  504 
has  assisted  persons  with  disabilities 
to  maximize  their  full  potential  and  to 
become  independent,  productive  tax- 
paying  citizens— the  aim  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Given  the  continuing 
commitment  of  the  Congress  insuring 
civil  rights  of  all  Americans,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  be  especially  vigilant 
in  preserving  and  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  such  laws  as  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  would,  there- 
fore, call  on  my  colleagues  to  become 
more  familiar  with  section  504  and  its 
impact  upon  disabled  citizens  in  their 
own  States.* 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
current  dispute  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
matter  of  the  Falkland  Islands  cannot 
be  resolved  in  a  reasonable  time 
through  negotiation,  the  United 
States  has  no  moral  or  practical  alter- 
native but  to  support  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Britain  in  this  century  has  been  our 
closest  and  most  reliable  ally  standing 
with  us  on  matters  of  NATO  policy 


and  sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  destabilizing  and  aggressive 
acts  of  that  country.  They  have  pro- 
vided us  with  a  base  in  Diego  Garcia 
and  British  naval  units  are  permanent- 
ly deployed  in  the  Southwest  Asian 
theater.  Britain  has  supported  us  most 
strongly  in  our  efforts  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  alliance  on  crises  that 
occur  outside  the  defined  boundaries 
of  NATO  that  threaten  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  member  nations. 

Support  for  Britain  would  be  consist- 
ent with  longstanding  fundamentals  of 
American  foriegn  policy— that  nations 
should  not  resort  to  force  of  arms  to 
settle  disputes  between  them  and.that 
the  principle  of  self-determination 
must  be  upheld.  These  principles  are 
inherent  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  reinforced  in  the  1970  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  of  International  Law 
approved  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  stating  that: 

Every  state  has  the  duty  to  refrain  from 
any  forcible  action  which  deprives  peoples 
...  of  their  right  to  self-determination  and 
freedom  and  Independence  ....  All  peoples 
have  the  right  freely  to  determine,  without 
external  interference,  their  political  status 
and  to  pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural development,  and  every  state  has  the 
duty  to  respect  this  right  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

Argentina's  act  of  aggression  cannot 
be  justified  as  an  act  of  lioeratlng  the 
Falklands  from  British  colonialism.  In 
denying  self-determination  to  the 
Falklands  it  is  Argentina  who  should 
be  subject  to  international  condemna- 
tion for  military  imposition  of  colonial 
rtile. 

The  Argentine  claim  to  the  Falk- 
lands which  it  has  asserted  by  force  of 
arms  does  not  meet  certain  criteria  of 
international  law  that  have  been  used 
to  assess  claims  to  sovereignty  of  dis- 
puted territories.  These  criteria  in- 
clude: Acquiescence  to  claim:  actual 
administration  of  the  area;  affiliation 
of  inhabitants;  and  historical,  social, 
and  cultural  links.  In  this  context  it  is 
clear  the  British  have  the  better 
claim. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  our 
standing  among  the  Latin  American 
republics  and  our  long-term  friendship 
and  our  special  relationship  with  the 
British.  There  is  also  the  perception  of 
the  United  States  as  a  dependable  ally. 
There  is  the  credibility  of  our  leader- 
ship in  NATO  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
alliance  itself.  The  consistency  of  our 
dedication  to  principle  is  at  issue.  It  is 
imperative  that  authoritarian  powers 
be  discouraged  from  imposing  their 
will  on  a  weak  and  unwilling  neighbor. 

Our  support  should  take  the  form  of 
economic  sanctions,  shared  intelli- 
gence, logistics  support,  and  consider- 
ation of  any  requests  for  assistance  or 
support  the  British  might  submit  to 
us.« 


RETURN  OF  THE  SINAI 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  weekend,  the  State  of  Israel 
fulfilled  a  promise  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions. In  return  for  a  promise  of 
future  peace  with  its  most  significant 
Arab  neighbor.  Israel  completed  the 
return  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt.  In  doing 
so.  Israel  accomplished  something  that 
is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
nations,  save  perhaps  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from 
Europe  and  Asia  after  World  War  II. 
After  achieving  an  unqualified  mili- 
tary victory  over  an  aggressor  against 
which  it  did  not  want  to  war,  Israel  re- 
turned the  land  it  had  captured  in 
battle. 

During  the  week  leading  up  to  April 
26,  while  radical  Arab  and  Soviet  bloc 
countries  circulated  draft  resolutions 
at  the  United  Nations  calling  for  the 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  Israel  from 
the  General  Assembly— as  "not  a 
peace-loving  member  state"— Israel 
completed  the  orderly  return  to  Egypt 
of  a  territory  three  times  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Israel  proper.  Israel  thus 
provided  incontrovertible  proof  that  it 
remains  committed  to  negotiating 
peace  with  its  Arab  neighbors,  indeed 
that  it  Is  willing  to  make  tangible, 
painful  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  a 
meaningful  peace. 

Return  of  the  Sinai  represents  not 
only  a  return  to  a  more  vulnerable 
military  position,  it  means  that  Israel 
has  given  away  oil  fields  which  had  en- 
abled it  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
fuel  production.  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  estimated  that 
during  its  15-year  administration  of 
the  Sinai.  Israel  extracted  300  million 
barrels  of  petroleum,  worth  $1.25  bil- 
lion. Would  another  nation  make  a 
comparable  sacrifice? 

Four  times  in  three  decades  the 
Sinai  was  the  base  from  which  wars  or 
annihilation  were  launched  against 
Israel  by  various  of  its  neighbors,  as 
Mr.  Jack  J.  Spitzer,  international 
President  of  B'nal  B'rith.  has  noted  in 
an  especially  prescient  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  today. 
As  Mr.  Max  Lemer  wrote  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Post. 

This  means  the  Israelis  will  have  to  con- 
duct their  defense  now  In  a  terribly  cramped 
space  that  exposes  them  to  new  vulnerabili- 
ties. And  they  may  have  to  do  It  in  a  deso- 
lating loneliness,  without  an  Egyptian  chief 
of  state  whom  they  trtist  wholly,  and  having 
to  bear  the  severe  critical  watchfulness  even 
of  the  American  ally. 

Hosni  Mubarak.  Anwar  Sadat's  suc- 
cessor as  President  of  Egypt,  will  now 
be  tested.  One  continues  to  hope,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  reason  to  expect  oth- 
erwise, that  he  and  his  people  will  ful- 
fill Sadat's  promise  of  peace.  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  his  Cabinet  have 
demonstrated  that  Israel  will  fulfill  its 
part  of  the  accord  reached  at  Camp 
David. 
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There  will  be  great  temptation  for 
President  Mubarak,  and  Egypt,  to 
move  away  from  the  agreements  of 
Camp  David,  now  that  Egypt  has 
achieved  the  most  immediately  tangi- 
ble goal  it  had  sought— the  territory  of 
the  Sinai. 

America,  too.  will  be  tested.  Will  we 
be  equal  to  the  task  of  working  for  a 
broader  peace?  Will  we  continue  to 
make  clear  to  recalcitrant  Arab  coun- 
tries that  genuine  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  can  be  won 
by  honest  efforts  to  wage  peace  in  the 
Middle  East?  Or  wiU  we  succumb  to 
the  lure  of  secure  oil  supplies  and  look 
the  other  way  when  radical  forces  try 
to  undermine  the  peace  of  Camp 
David? 

Israel's  return  of  the  Sinai  serves  as 
a  lesson  in  courageous  diplomacy, 
based  in  strength,  devoted  to  peace. 
Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  may 
have  understated  the  event  when  he 
said:  "We  have  done  the  unimagina- 
ble." Israel  has  done  it  nevertheless. 
Let  us  hope  other  nations  may  appre- 
ciate this,  and  support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Max  Lemer,  and  the  letter  by  Jack 
Spitzer.  to  which  I  have  referred.  t)e 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  1982] 
Siw*i:  "A  Triumph  or  Hope  Over  History" 
To  the  Edftor: 

The  completion  of  Israel's  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai  Is  more  than  a  triumph  of 
the  Camp  David  process.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
hope  over  history. 

Pour  times  in  three  decades  the  Sinai  was 
the  launch  pad  for  wars  of  annihilation 
against  the  Jewish  state.  Courageously. 
Israel  has  agreed  to  return  to  the  vulner- 
ability of  15  years  ago,  in  the  hope  that 
when  President  Hosni  Mubarak  and  before 
him  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  said.  "No 
more  war."  they  meant  it  for  the  Egypt  of 
the  future  no  less  than  for  their  Egypt. 

Although  the  evacuation  of  Sinai  is  now 
complete,  the  process  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  woefully  Incomplete.  No 
other  Arab  sUte  has  joined  Egypt  In  the 
process;  Indeed,  other  Arab  leaders  have 
done  everything  they  could  to  sabotage  it. 

Israel  has  been  committed  to  fulfilling  the 
Camp  David  agreement  In  all  its  aspects,  in- 
cluding Palestinian  autonomy.  Yet  the 
P.L.O.  and  its  agenU  in  the  West  Bank  have 
tried,  through  havoc  and  violence,  to  turn 
that  call  for  autonomy  into  a  dead  letter. 
Why  the  P.L.O.  is  doing  this  is  obvious:  It 
will  settle  for  nothing  less  than  all  of  Israel, 
under  absolute  P.L.O.  control. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  uncertainty  and 
fear.  Israel  has  nevertheless  given  back  to 
Egypt  territory  three  times  Israel's  size.  It 
has  done  so  at  a  staggering  cost,  a  cost 
measured  in  military,  economic,  political, 
social  as  well  as  emotional  terms.  Israel's 
military  defenses  are  being  relocated  at 
enormous  expense  in  the  much  smaller  and 
strategically  Inferior  Negev. 

Israel  has  relinquished  Sinai's  oil  fields, 
which  could  have  rescued  It  from  energy 
poverty.  The  evacuation  has  also  divided  Is- 
rael's population,  turned  Jew  against  Jew, 
sowed  dissension  throughout  the  land.  All 
this,  the  cost  of  a  democratic  and  peaceseek- 
ing  Israel  keeping  Its  word. 


Israel  will  also  keep  Its  word  on  Palestini- 
an autonomy,  despite  the  attempts  at  undo- 
ing by  those  who  oppose  peace  in  the  Arab 
world.  The  rest  of  the  world  can  help  the 
cause  of  peace  by  working  to  alleviate,  not 
exacerbate,  Israel's  difficulties.  Egypt  can 
help  by  living  up  to  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  solemn  agreement  is  signed 
with  Israel  four  years  ago. 

Jack  J.  Spitzer, 
InUmational  President,  B'nai  B'rith. 

Washington,  April  25,  1982 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  27,  1982] 

Israel's  Unimaginable  Sacripice 

(By  Max  Lemer) 

'We  have  done  the  unimaginable."  The 

words  are  those  of  Israeli  Defense  Minister 

Ariel  Sharon.  They  are  exactly  the  right 

words,  worthy  of  a  Churchill  on  an  historic 

occasion— such  as  Israel's  final  withdrawal 

from  the  Sinai. 

Who  among  those  who  watched  the  lower- 
ing of  the  Israeli  flag  in  the  desert  and  wit- 
nessed hardened  Israeli  soldiers  weeping  can 
doubt  how  wrenching  the  whole  experience 
was  for  the  Israelis?  It  was  a  victory  turned 
into  mourning— a  hard-won  victory  followed 
15  years  later  by  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
the  land  thus  won.  There  is  nothing  in 
world  history  to  match  it. 

Those  who  have  called  the  Israelis  mean- 
spirited  and  aggressive  might  re-think  their 
assessment— but  probably  they  won't.  The 
sources  of  anti-Israeli  feeling  reach  far 
deeper  than  reason  and  experience,  and  are 
unlikely  to  be  corrected  by  anything  the  Is- 
raelis do. 

The  man  who  took  the  initiative  that  led 
to  Camp  David  was  Anwar  Sadat.  His  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem  was  the  first  leg  of  a  proc- 
ess that  led,  in  1978,  to  the  peace  agree- 
ment. He  had  a  hard  time  getting  Mena- 
chem  Begin  to  make  the  necessary  conces- 
sions, especially  the  total  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai  and  the  abandonment  of  oil  re- 
.sources  and  airfields.  This  would  be  un- 
thinkable for  any  Israeli  prime  minister. 
and  es[>ecially  a  conservative  nationalist. 
But  with  Jimmy  Carter's  help  he  succeeded. 

The  Israeli  withdrawal  is  thus  a  monu- 
ment to  Sadat's  vision  and  skill.  The  loving 
message  that  Begin  and  his  wife  Alicia  sent 
to  Sadat's  widow  on  the  occasion  of  the 
withdrawal  is  evidence  of  how  deeply  they 
still  feel  about  him. 

A  very  critical  biography— 'Sadat,"  by 
David  Hirst  and  Irene  Beeson  (Faber)— de- 
picts him  as  a  volatile,  almost  whimsical 
leader  whose  philosopher-statesman  role 
was  only  one  of  his  many  shifting  guises.  I 
see  it  as  an  ungenerous  assessment.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  Sadat  failed  to  get  from  Begin  the 
guarantees  he  sought  on  Palestinian  self- 
government.  It  may  have  meant  that  he  was 
digging  his  own  grave. 

As  for  Begin,  he  had  two  basic  motives  for 
signing  the  Camp  David  agreement.  One 
was  to  secure  a  separate  peace  between 
Israel  and  Egypt.  The  second  was  to  split 
the  Arab  world  in  its  hostility  to  Israel. 

He  achieved  both  at  the  time,  but  at  a 
price  so  high  that  only  a  nationalist  like 
Begin  could  have  persuaded  his  cabinet  and 
his  people  to  accept  it. 

The  sadness  of  It  all  is  that  what  he 
achieved  may  elude  the  Israelis  in  the  end. 
Sadat's  successor.  President  Mubarak,  has 
set  himself  on  the  course  of  wooing  the 
Arab  rulers  who  excluded  Egypt  from  their 
councils,  hoping  thus  to  heal  Egypt's  isola- 
tion in  the  Arab  world. 

The  question  Is  whether  Mubarak  can  ac- 
complish this  without  sacrificing  and  annul- 


ling the  separate  peace  that  was  Begin's 
prime  objective.  If  it  should  prove  true  that 
Egypt's  adherence  to  an  Arab  military  alli- 
ance furnishes  the  only  terms  on  which  it 
will  be  accepted  again  in  the  Arab  fold,  it 
will  be  tragic  for  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the 
world. 

I  have  seen  the  Sinai  desert,  have  been 
down  to  Sharm  el-Sheik,  and  know  a  little 
about  what  the  Israelis  have  given  up.  They 
will  have  to  conduct  their  defense  now  In  a 
terribly  cramped  space  that  exposes  them  to 
new  vulnerabilities.  And  they  may  have  to 
do  it  in  a  desolating  loneliness,  without  an 
Egyptian  chief  of  state  whom  they  tnist 
wholly,  and  having  to  bear  the  severe  criti- 
cal watchfulness  even  of  the  American  ally. 

That.  I  think,  was  what  the  tears  of  the 
Israeli  soldiers  signified.  And  it  was  what 
Ariel  Sharon  meant  when  he  said  the  Israe- 
lis had  done  the  unimaginable.* 


NOW  WE  KNOW  THEY  ARE 
AFTER  ALL  OF  US 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee  (NCPAC)  of  Arlington. 
Va..  has  bought  more  than  1.000  tele- 
vision and  radio  ads  in  Montana 
against  me. 

But  now  they  have  revealed  they  are 
against  all  of  us  Montanans. 

NCPAC  has  revealed  its  own  version 
of  the  Federal  budget.  This  so-called 
budget  clobbers  Montanans,  and  it 
shows  their  bias  against  the  Western 
States,  veterans,  agriculture,  the  elder- 
ly, small  business,  health  research, 
education,  local  governments,  and  law 
enforcement. 

NCPAC's  budget  does  the  foUowing: 

It  eliminates  Federal  highway  con- 
struction and  improvement  funds, 
stops  all  of  Amtrak.  shuts  down  com- 
pletely the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (REA).  cuts  water 
projects  by  50  percent,  and  cuts  the 
soil  conservation  service. 

Veterans'  pensions  are  limited.  It 
dismantles  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  restricts  veteran  eli- 
gibility. 

For  agriculture,  the  NCPAC  budget 
eliminates  all  of  the  following: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
agricultural  research,  the  Extension 
Service  and  food  stamps,  and  food  for 
peace  (which  creates  a  demand  for  ag- 
ricultural products). 

For  the  elderly,  it  eliminates  the 
minimum  social  security  benefits,  cuts 
medicare  and  cuts  energy  assistance. 

It  eliminates  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Health  research  is  cut  in  half. 

Education  programs  are  eliminated. 

For  cities  and  counties,  it  eliminates 
Federal  revenue  sharing,  community 
development  block  grants,  and  law  en- 
forcement assistance. 

This  budget  proposal  by  NCPAC  was 
presented  April  16  in  a  formal  news 
conference  here  in  Washington.  No 
wonder  they  buy  so  much  advertising 
in  Montana— they  are  against  us.  and 
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now  it  is  time  to  make  a 
about  their  true  intentions. 

Spinoza  said,  "Men  do  things  for  an 
end;  namely,  for  that  which  is  useful 
to  them,  and  which  they  seek." 

Whatever  NCPAC  is  seeking  is  not 
for  Montana.* 
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THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
BATAAN  A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERI- 
CAN HEROES 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  for  the  Philippines  produced 
one  of  the  grimmest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  World  War  II.  It  was  a 
chapter  written  by  the  thousands  of 
sick,  hungry,  and  exhausted  American 
and  Filipino  troops  who,  following 
their  surrender  to  the  Japanese  14th 
Army  on  Bataan,  were  forced  to  begin 
a  cruel  march  up  the  peninsula. 

That  Infamous  event  is  remembered 
today  as  the  Bataan  Death  March, 
and  during  this,  the  40th  armiversary 
of  that  march,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  to 
reflect  on  the  lessons  we  learned  from 
the  horrors  of  Bataan  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  American  heroes  who  en- 
dured so  much  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

When  Bataan  surrendered  on  April 
9,  1942,  most  Americans  realized  that 
its  defenders  were  likely  to  remain 
prisoners  until  the  end  of  the  war.  No 
one  expected  their  captivity  would  be 
easy,  but  few  could  conceive  the  cruel- 
ty and  bitterness  ahead.  That  the  pris- 
oners would  be  beaten,  starved,  denied 
water,  tortured,  and  murdered  during 
the  course  of  their  imprisonment  was 
unthinkable.  Sadly,  the  unthinkable 
became  reality. 

The  nightmare  that  was  the  Bataan 
Death  March  had  Its  roots  In  the 
greatly  weakened  physical  condition  of 
the  troops  who  surrendered,  a  military 
force  that  Included  approximately 
66.000  Filipino  soldiers  led  suid  sup- 
ported by  about  12,000  Americans.  For 
more  than  3  months  after  their  stub- 
bom  defensive  line  In  the  jungles  and 
mountains  of  Bataan,  they  lived  on  a 
drastically  reduced  daily  ration.  This 
inadequate  diet  brought  malnutrition 
and  disease  to  the  troops.  Malaria 
spread  rapidly  as  the  supply  of  quinine 
diminished  and  soon  exceeded  all 
other  diseases  in  the  number  of  its  vic- 
tims. By  the  eve  of  the  final  Japanese 
offensive,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
entire  American-Pillplno  Army  was 
sick  or  wounded. 

The  Japanese,  their  guns  now  aimed 
on  the  Island  of  Corregidor  which 
blocked  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay. 
were  ill-prepared  to  cope  with  ailing 
prisoners  and  showed  little  concern  for 
their  welfare.  Instead  of  a  carefully  or- 
ganized military  movement,  the 
exodus  from  Bataan  was  a  series  of 
tortuous  marches  conducted  under  a 
merciless  Sun;  of  crowded,  filthy  pris- 
oner camps:  and  of  beatings,  torture, 
and  arbitrary  execution.   The   move- 


ment from  Bataan  was  indeed  a  march 
with  death. 

It  Is  more  than  fitting  that  we  pause 
to  honor  both  those  who  died  ahd  rec- 
ognize those  who  survived  this  tragic 
ordeal.  As  we  reflect  this  month  on 
the  history  of  Bataan,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
brave  Americans  who  took  this  mili- 
tary action  and  the  courage,  bravery, 
and  sacrifice  of  these  veterans  should 
be  a  lesson  for  every  generation. 

I  ask  that  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished     Florldlans      who      survived 
Bataan  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  list  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
Prank  S.  Adamo,  Tampa. 
Philip  H.  Albert,  Hallandale. 
John  Aldrich,  Tampa. 
Stephan  H.  Alex.  Pt.  Pierce. 
J.  S.  Alford,  Pensacola. 
Carl  Allen,  Macon.  Ga. 
William  Allen.  Tampa. 
Charles  C.  Anderson.  Jr..  Homestead. 
Earl  Anderson,  Satelite  Beach. 
Andy  Andrews.  N.  Palm  Beach. 
Sherman  D.  Applegate,  New  Port  Richey. 
Robert  Arthur.  North  Port  Richey. 
Col.  Ellis  Arkus.  Pampano  Beach. 
James  Atwell.  Winter  Park. 
Forrest  Ault,  St.  Petersburgh. 
A.  T.  Baggett.  Lakeland. 
Warren  Baggett.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Julian.  H.  Balgar.  Cocoa. 
Thomas  M.  Bandy.  Holiday. 
David  Bartlett.  New  Smyrna  Beach. 
J.  M.  Baker.  Coral  Gables. 
J.  H.  Barabash.  N.  Port  Richey. 
Prank  L.  Base,  Pt.  Lauderdale. 
Michael  M.  Beardon.  Lake  Butler. 
Hyman  Bernstein.  Orlando. 
Herman  Abraham.  Lake  Worth. 
J.  Bemler.  Pt.  Lauderdale. 
R.  Adm.  P.  V.  Berley,  Jacksonville. 
George  Beuris.  Cocoa. 
Prank  H.  Bigelow.  Brooksville. 
Thomas  Blrdsong.  Jacksonville. 
Jack  Bishop.  Clearwater. 
Richard  W.  Bliss,  Casselberry. 
Col.  Robert  Boggs.  Orlando. 
C.  S.  Bobulski.  Sarasota. 
Robert  Body.  Jensen  Beach. 
Jack  Bradley,  Orlando. 

Harold  Brennan.  Cocoa  Beach. 

Col.  Ben  Brown,  Sarasota. 

Fontaine  W.  Brownell,  W.  Palm  Beach. 

Henry  Brunet.  New  Port  Richey. 

Vi  Bullock,  Sarasota. 

Joseph  Bunga.  Miami. 

Richard  Burke.  St.  Petersburg. 

John  Burkett,  Orlando. 

Robert  Burnett,  Jacksonville. 

Gil  Butler,  Cocoa. 

Robert  L.  Bums,  St.  Petersburg. 

Rot)ert  P.  Burke,  St.  Petersburg. 

R.  C.  Busch.  Neptune  Beach. 

Sam  Caldwell,  Ocilla. 

R.  Adm.  P.  H.  Callahan.  Tampa. 

James  Cantwell,  Seminole. 

Pete  Cappallano.  Palm  Bay. 

Henry  L.  Caron.  Moalpin. 

Robert  C.  Caesel,  Pt.  McCoy. 

Sam  Caslriarmi.  Winter  Park. 

Col.  Lester  Chase,  Hollywood. 

Walter  Chatham.  Orlando. 

Thomas  Chisolm,  Maitland. 

Eklward  Chmielewski.  Dunedin. 

Joe  H.  Clements.  Jacksonville. 

Gordon  Clevlnger.  Ocala. 

Fred  Clifford.  Arcadia. 

Rod  Clutter,  Clearwater. 

Mary  Cody,  Homestead. 


Lewis  Colguitt,  Hollywood. 
Ralph  Cooper.  Deland. 
James  Copeland,  Brandon. 
Gerald  L.  Copeland.  Bradenton. 
Bill  Cooper,  Longwood. 
John  Cooke.  Clearwater. 
Ross  Cosmo,  Pt.  Lauderdale. 
William  Cowley.  Orlando. 
Vernon  Craft,  Mt.  Dora. 
Joseph  Crea,  Panama  City. 
C.  C.  Crumley,  Aubumdale. 
John  Culp,  Sarasota. 
Louis  Curtis,  Orlando. 
Louis  Cusano,  Miami. 
George  Damos,  St.  Petersburg. 
Arthus  Davis,  Patrick  A.P.B. 
Thomas  Davis,  Savannah.  Ga. 
Major  S.  C.  Deand,  Zephyrhllls. 
P.  Dees,  Winter  Park. 
J.  W.  Dalzell,  Orange  Park 
Chester  Deller,  Lauderdale  Lakes. 
Dr.  Sam  Dillard,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Roland  Dilleaux,  Pt.  Walton  Beach. 
Agust  Di  Paulo.  Pt.  Myers. 
Armand  De  Sallniers,  Bradenton. 
Gen.  L.  A.  Diller,  Bradenton. 

Richard  H.  Deutich,  Seminole. 
John  P.  Donovan,  New  Port  Richey. 

Harlan  Dyer,  Forest  City. 

G.  T.  Dustin.  Sebring. 

Willis  O.  Edwards.  Tampa. 

Col.  Herbert  Ellis,  Orlando. 

H.  W.  Ellis.  Deland. 

Bill  Embry.  Melbourne  Beach. 

Bill  Elmore.  Lantana. 

K.  G.  Emarson.  Sanlbel  Island. 

William  T.  Erhart.  Leesburg. 

E^ugene  E^'a^s,  Miami. 

Ken  Fackender,  Pt.  Walton  Beach. 

Wesley  C.  Parrel.  HoUister. 

Ralph  Pralick,  Coral  Gables. 

Paul  Freeborn.  Winter  Park. 

L.  Freeman,  Melbourne. 

Phillip  Prey,  Ocala. 

A.  L.  Pullerton,  Lake  Park. 

S.  Funk,  Sarasota. 

Carl  M.  Fox,  Leesburg. 

Gilbert  Gainey.  Live  Oak. 

Wilfred  Gagnon.  Dunedin. 

Harold  Gerr,  Daytona  Beach. 

E>avid  E.  Garrett. 

Roy  Gentry,  W.  Palm  Beach. 

Dominick  F.  Giantonio,  Longwood. 

James  E.  Gilbert.  Gainesville. 

Joseph  C.  Green,  Okeechobee. 

Charles  E.  Griffin.  St.  Petersburg. 

Fred  Grif ford.  Arcadia. 

Mark  Griffin,  Orlando. 

William  Gonyeau,  Ladylake. 

John  Goodrow.  Slver  Springs. 

Henry  Goudreau.  Tampa. 

Enos  Gould.  Melbourne. 

John  S.  Grangers.  Placida. 

P.  L.  Grubbs.  Winter  Park. 
-  Lucian  Grant.  New  Smyrna. 

Tom  Hackett.  Stuart. 

R.  R.  Hanna,  Lake  Como. 

Orville  Harrah,  Miami  Springs. 

Byron  Harris,  Lake  Wales. 

Homer  Harris.  Sanford. 

John  B.  Harrison.  Brunswick. 

W.  H.  Harrison.  Orlando. 

John  Hatch.  De  Barrt. 

Erwin  Hartley,  Kissimmee. 
Irby  Hayes.  Tampa. 

Chuck  Heikmeir.  Key  West. 
Robert  A.  Hill,  Pensacola. 
Clyde  Hillhouse.  White  Springs. 
B.  Hionedes,  South  Miami. 
A.  Hockman.  Largo. 
Col.  P.  G.  Hoffman.  Ft.  Walton. 
Ray  Holland.  Homestead. 
Calvin  Hogg.  Pt.  Walton. 
Robert  U  Horn,  Tampa. 


Billie  Holliman,  Miami. 
George  Huffman,  Orlando. 
Wm.  E.  Hull,  St.  Petersburgh. 
Alfred  L.  Hes,  N.  Pt.  Myers. 
Dan  Irwin.  Umatilla. 
Col.  Eugene  Jacobs,  Vero  Beach. 
Harry  Jackson,  Holiday. 
Cletus  Jaeger.  Miami. 
Floyd  M.  Jimmerson,  Miami. 
Chester  Jakubeak,  Lehigh  Acres. 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  New  Port  Richey. 
James  S.  Johnson,  Clearwater. 
Claude  Jones,  Green  Cove  Springs. 
David  E.  Jones,  Pensacola. 
Lyod  Jones,  Carabelle. 
Otis  Jones,  Ocala. 
Col.  Tom  Jones,  Dunedin. 
Leo  Juro,  Jacksonville. 
John  Klapatek.  Myakka  City. 
Raymond  Knight.  Marysville,  Tn. 
Charles  Kirk,  Orlando. 
Manfred  Kirk,  Casselberry. 
Col.  Richard  Kadel,  Lake  Worth. 
Chester  Karpinski,  Orlando. 
Col.  Charles  Kasler,  Ormond  Beach. 
Martin  Keane,  Mary  Ester. 
Max  A.  Kinacher,  Deerfield  Beach. 
Ollie  Lancaster,  Daytona  Beach. 
Angelo  La  Mariana,  Tampa. 
Bob  Lareau,  Apopka. 
Chris  Larson.  Miami. 
Adlar  Langlols.  Mt.  Dora. 
P.  Laster,  Melbourne. 
Marcus  Lawson,  Largo. 
Victor  Lear,  W.  Palm  Beach. 
James  J.  Lehner,  Pensacola. 
Col.  George  Leavitt,  Tampa. 
Charles  Lewis,  Sarasota. 
Reggie  Leighton,  Spring  Hill. 
Thomas  Little,  Maitland. 
John  W.  Les,  Boca  Raton. 
E.  R.  Lindsey,  W.  Palm  Beach. 
Howard  Linn,  Tltusville. 
Herbert  Linton,  Orlando. 
Harry  C.  Locke.  Tltusville. 
Leon  Lowman,  Homestead. 
Suerre  Walter  Magelesen,  Pt.  Lauderdale. 
Daniel  Mahoney,  Daytona  Beach. 
M.  D.  Maiming.  Jacksonville. 
Vincent  Maecalja,  Venice. 
Victor  Marfuea,  Satellite  Beach. 
Wilbur  Marrs,  Boca  Raton. 
Harold  Martin,  Tampa. 
Thomas  Martin,  Alachua. 
Wallace  Marston,  Umatilla. 
John  Martino.  N.  Miami  Beach. 
John  Masslmino,  Seminole. 
Arthur  F.  Mates.  Brooksville. 
Arthur  Mathe,  Dunedin. 
Charles  McAtee,  Miami. 
Landits  McClamma,  Tampa. 
John  McFarland.  Miami. 
Reese  S.  McLam.  Pt.  Pierce. 
Robert  MacMlllan,  Miami. 
Cari  McWilliams,  Holiday. 
Dan  McCall,  Babson  Park. 
Jimmy    McCarthy,    Ocean    Palms    Villas 
South. 
Wilton  E.  McGuire,  St.  Petersburg. 
Emil  B.  Melr,  Tampa. 
Gen.  Carl  J.  Mlluneck,  Daytona. 
Harold  Milan,  Auburn. 
Willis  Minor.  Panama  City. 
Glen  Milton.  Jacksonville. 
Harry  Mock,  Bradenton. 
James  Moffat,  Sarasota. 
Sam  Moody,  Longwood. 
Joseph  Moors,  Tampa. 
Mack  Morgan,  Mayo. 
W.  L.  Morris,  Lakewood. 
Cdr.  George  Morris,  St.  Petersburg. 
George  Morrison,  Key  West. 
WiUard  Morrison,  Ft.  Pierce. 
Harvey  Mowrey.  Tampa. 


Wayne  Murray,  Key  Largo. 
D.  W.  Musselwhite,  Winter  Haven. 
Albert  P.  Haymick,  Tampa. 
Clarence  Nelson,  Tampa. 
Capt.  Samuel  Newman,  Oakland. 
John  Nicholson,  Tarpon  Springs. 
Prank  Nodach,  Lake  Worth. 
L.  North,  Hartwell,  Oa.,  L.  Northott,  Lees- 
burg. 
Thomas  Northcott,  Davidson,  N.C. 
M.  Oakes,  Miami. 
Joseph  A.  Odroneic,  N.  Miami. 
Jerry  Okonski,  Mt.  Dora. 
Scott  O'Neal,  Tarpon  Springs. 
Thomas  O'Shea,  Rockledge. 
Prank  S.  Prah,  Orlando. 
Charles  Page,  N.  Pt.  Myers. 
John  Palmer,  Maitland. 
Grady  Palmaticer,  Deland. 
Robert  Parr,  Sarasota. 
John  J.  Parker,  Bushnell. 
Paul  Paskey,  Winter  Haven. 
Thomas  D.  Patten,  Zellwood. 
Dave  Pauk,  Kissimmee. 
Herbert  Pepper,  Lake  City, 
Raymond  Penda,  Winter  Park. 
Carlton  E.  Pierce,  Pt.  Ogden. 
Michael  Pinkowsky,  Orlando. 
Frank  Placko,  Babson  Park. 
Ted  E.  Pulas,  Pt.  Lauderdale. 
Ed  Pumell,  Orlando. 
Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Putnam.  Shalimar. 
John  W.  Ranger,  Milton. 
D.  C.  Raines,  Panama  City. 
Steve  Raymond,  Marathon. 
Evertt  J.  Rea,  Brooksville. 
Tom  Reardon,  N.  Pt.  Myers. 
Prank  RUey,  Lake  Worth. 
Charles  Richardson,  Apopka. 
Benjamin  Robinson,  Dunnellon. 
James  L.  Robertson,  Hicesville. 
Morse  Rowe,  Orlando. 
Henry  Rozmus,  Winter  Park. 
J.  Pat  Ryan,  Haithland. 
Walter  Ryan,  Satellite  Beach. 
David  Rudin,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Charles  Ryswich,  Miami. 
Capt  Calvin  Salgo,  Winter  Park. 
Clement  Schmidt,  Cocoa. 
Loren  O.  Schnider,  Brookville. 
Joseph  Schoebact,  Melbourne. 
J.  Robert  Scranton,  Inglls. 
Samuel  Schulman,  Tamarac. 
Robert  Schrus,  N.  Miami. 
Dr.  Elack  Schultz. 
Joseph  Semancheck,  Pensacola. 
Walter  Seawall,  Gelaedo. 
U.  R.  Seaward,  Lake  Worth. 
James  W.  Sheares,  Okochobee. 
Gordon  F.  SUjester,  Cocoa. 
Alvin  Silver.  Sunrise. 
Robert  W.  Simonson,  Winter  Park. 
James  Simmon,  Georgetown. 
Louis  Sirois,  Melbourne. 
Edward  Smack,  Hallandale. 
Earl  Smith,  Mims. 
J.  Raymond  Smith,  Palmetto. 
Rex.  B.  Smith,  Carol  City. 
Jack  M.  Smith,  Orlando. 
Prank  Smith,  Stone  MounUin,  Ga. 
Victor  Songer,  Naples. 
L.  H.  Stlnson,  Rokimls. 
Lt.  Col.  Ruth  Staltz,  Bradenton. 
Ben  Stevens,  Satellite  Beach. 
Lyles  Stevens,  Indian  Harbor  Beach. 
Marshal  Stoutenbaugh,  Lake  Park. 
C.  Sullivan,  De  Puniak. 
Dr.  Norman  Tant,  Ponce  Inlet. 
Donald  E.  Tapscott,  Homestead. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Tampa. 
Fred  Templln,  Orlando. 
Maj.  Gen.  H.  C.  Thome,  Ft.  Pierce. 
Walter  Unlc,  St.  Petersburg. 
Edward  Urbashak,  Winter  Park. 


Philip  G.  Van  Dyke,  Rockledge. 

Bill  Vice,  Melbourne. 

Pierce  Wade,  Madison. 

Woodrow,  Walden,  Tampa. 

Charles  Ward,  Orlando. 

John  C.  Ward,  Orlando. 

Lloyd  J.  Ward,  DeBarry. 

Ben  Warner,  Bradenton. 

Jerry  Wamer,  Orlando. 

Wesley  Wilson,  Hemando. 

Capt.  Walter  Winslow,  Indialantic. 

Charles  L.  Wilson,  Bouganvilla. 

Robert  C.  Wise,  Orlando. 

George  Wonnsran,  Cape  Coral. 

John  Wood,  Osprey. 

Richard  A.  Woodruff,  Bradenton. 

Thomas  Woody,  Pensacola. 

Lloyd  Work,  Panama  City. 

Charles  Wychunas,  Miami. 

Willis  Wymore,  Haitland. 

Capt.  W.  R.  Yankew,  Marathon. 

Lt.  Col.  Eunice  Young,  Winter  Park. 

Entelle  Kannan  Zalkin,  Miami  Beach. 

Louis  Zimmerman,  Delray  Beach. 

Edwin  Gilmore,  Pt.  Walton  Beach. 

Ralph  Kellett,  Behaine  Beach. 

Michael  Deo.  Deland. 

R.  H.  Garofalo,  Orlando. 

Eric  Olsen,  Delrat  Beach. 

Thomas  Patterson,  N.  Pt.  Myers. 

Billy  Short,  Cape  Coral. 

Anica  Sullivan,  De  Puniak  Springs. 

Charles  Watkins,  St.  Petersburg. 

Joseph  Samancheck,  Arley,  Ala.« 


34th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  April  28,  1982,  marks  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  Over  the  last  three  decades, 
that  great  nation  has  served  as  a  bas- 
tion of  liberty  and  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  has  been  America's 
closet  friend  and  staunchest  ally  in 
the  region. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  maintain  an  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  Israel.  A 
strong  Israel  is  essential  for  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Accordingly. 
I  will  continue  to  oppose  arms  sales 
that  aid  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  the 
supporters  of  terrorism  in  the  region.  I 
call  upon  the  Reagan  administration 
to  pursue  a  peace  policy  instead  of  an 
arms  policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  demon- 
strated time  and  again  their  commit- 
ment to  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Just 
this  past  week  they  gave  new  life  to 
hopes  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict  by  proceeding 
with  an  orderly  return  of  the  Sinai  Pe- 
ninsula to  the  Egyptians  in  accordance 
with  the  Camp  David  peace  process. 
This  process  must  continue  and  the 
United  States  must  develop  a  more  co- 
herent and  effective  policy  in  support 
of  It. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion,  we 
In  the  Senate  should  remember  the 
courage  and  the  vision  of  the  founders 
of  Israel,  and  we  should  commend  the 
generations  that  have  followed  them 
in  the  struggle  to  build  a  homeland  of 
freedom  and  democracy.* 
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has 


been  nearly  a  year  since  the  Judiciary 
Committee  voted  to  approve  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58:  A  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  Federal  spending 
and  require  a  balanced  budget.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  am 
proud  of  the  vote  I  cast  in  favor  of 
that  resolution,  and  I  hope  that  the 
whole  Senate  will  shortly  follow  suit. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  delay  any  longer. 
If  we  do  not  act,  the  States  will. 
Thirty-one  State  legislatures  have  al- 
ready called  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  this  issue,  just  three  short 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Are  we 
going  to  procrastinate  until  the  matter 
Is  taken  out  of  our  hands? 

I  realize  that  certain  Members  of 
this  body  have  genuine  doubts  about 
the  appropriateness  and  potential  con- 
sequences of  such  an  amendment. 
That  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  proceed  to  debate  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  give  the  argxmients  on 
both  sides  a  proper  hearing. 

For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  have 
a  salutory  effect  on  our  economy.  It 
will  reassure  the  banks,  the  financial 
markets,  business  community,  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  that  the 
days  of  profligate  Federal  spending 
and  rampant  inflation  are  indeed  over, 
and  that  henceforth  our  National 
Government  will  live  within  its  means. 
This  in  turn  will  restore  confidence  in 
our  economic  future,  spurring  invest- 
ment, jobs  creation,  and  new  business 
ventures. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  cannot 
survive  even  a  few  more  years  of 
spend-and-elect  politics.  Federal  lar- 
gesse over  the  past  50  years  has  cre- 
ated a  vast  constituency  of  dependents 
whose  appetite  for  dollars  is  insatia- 
ble. Unless  we  impose  a  firm  limit  on 
the  amount  of  private  resources  that 
can  be  taken  for  public  purposes,  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy  will 
devour  the  private  in  a  shockingly 
brief  space  of  time. 

The  American  people  have  given  us 
luunistakable  signs  that  they  do  not 
want  this  to  happen.  It  rema^  for  us 
to  give  them  an  ironclad  guarantee 
that  it  will  not.* 


the  participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  under  any  program  or 
activity  conducted  by  any  executive  agency 
or  by  the  United  States  Postal  Service.  .  . 

This  law  reflects  a  national  commit- 
ment to  end  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap.  Not  only  does  the 
law  uphold  the  basic  principle  of 
equality,  but  by  granting  disabled  per- 
sons access  to  employment,  education 
and  social  service  programs,  its  imple- 
mentation has  helped  these  persons  to 
become  independent  and  productive 
members  of  society.  In  establishing  a 
goal  of  ending  discrimination  and 
bringing  handicapped  persons  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Congress 
embarked  upon  a  significant  effort  to 
correct  a  longstanding  injustice.  That 
effort  is  a  most  laudable  one,  and  one 
that  we  must  continue. 

The  administration  is  currently  re- 
viewing the  original  section  504  regula- 
tions and  is  expected  to  propose 
changes  shortly.  In  recent  months,  I 
have  heard  from  persons  from  my  own 
State  of  New  York  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  who  fear  that  the 
new  regulations  will  substantially  di- 
minish the  efficacy  of  section  504.  I 
share  this  concern. 

Any  revisions  to  the  section  504  reg- 
ulations must  be  carefully  evaluated 
for  their  effect  on  the  civil  rights  pro 
tections  for  disabled  persons.  I  do  not 
mean  to  prejudge  the  work  of  those 
examining  the  regulations  but  I  must 
state  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  the  protections  now  in  place  must 
not  be  eroded  and  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  upholding  equal  rights  for  dis- 
abled persons  must  not  be  under- 
mined. On  this  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  origrinal  regula- 
tions implementing  section  504,  I 
would  like  to  reaffirm  my  support  for 
that  fundamental  law.* 


provements,  innovations  and  expan- 
sion, has  laecome  one  of  the  most  di- 
versified military  installations  in  the 
country.  Today,  in  addition  to  develop- 
ing and  testing  advanced  weaponry 
like  the  new  Abrams  M-1  main  battle 
tank,  it  is  involved  in  a  number  of 
projects  ranging  from  ballistics  devel- 
opment to  biomedical  research.  One 
function  that  has  recently  received 
public  attention  and  congressional  in- 
terest is  the  promulgation  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  security 
standards  for  potentially  hazardous 
stored  munitions. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  northeastern  Maryland, 
and  particularly,  Harford  County.  It  is 
the  major  employer  In  Harford  and  its 
neighboring  counties.  Direct  wages 
paid  to  military  and  civilian  employees 
totaled  nearly  $300  million  last  year. 
Economic  benefits  accrue  to  commer- 
cial enterprises  as  well.  Maryland  busi- 
nesses earned  close  to  $40  million 
through  procurement  and  contracting 
services,  while  out-of-State  Industries 
grossed  over  $20  million.  The  facility 
itself  is  worth  in  excess  of  $450  mil- 
lion. 

The  record  of  achievement  written 
at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  is  im- 
pressive, and  Military  Appreciation 
Week  provides  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty for  members  of  the  cormnunity  to 
attest  to  it.* 


PROTECTING  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
OF  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUAIS 

*  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  5 
years  ago  today  the  regulations  imple- 
menting section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  were  signed.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  that  occasion. 
Section  504  is  the  first  major  Federal 
law  specifically  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  handicapped  individuals.  It 
provides  that— 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual In  the  United  States  .  .  .  shall,  solely 
by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from 


MILITARY  APPRECIATION  WEEK 
*  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  May  2-8  the  people 
of  Harford  County,  Md..  will  celebrate 
Military  Appreciation  Week.  This 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Harford 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
designed  to  celebrate  the  cooperative 
relationship  the  county  shares  with 
the  U.S.  Army  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  The  facility,  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Gun- 
powder Rivers  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  is  famous  for  the  contributions  it 
has  made  to  the  Nation's  defense.  It 
has  enjoyed  a  long  history  in  Mary- 
land and  has  had  a  significant  <mpact 
on  its  economy. 

The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  was 
established  in  1917  by  a  Presidential 
proclamation  which  called  for  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  as  a  weapons  testing 
facility.  The  first  official  testing  came 
2  years  later,  and  since  then.  At)erdeen 
Proving  Ground,  through  constant  im- 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SECTION  504  REGULA- 
TIONS OF  THE  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973 

*  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  section  504  regulations  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion  Act  of  1973,  which  insure 
civil  rights  for  the  handicapped  in 
education,  employment,  physical  ac- 
cessibility, and  a  broad  range  of  other 
vital  areas.  Our  Nation  prides  itself  as 
a  champion  of  human  rights  In  the 
world.  Throughout  our  history,  by 
constitutional  amendment  and  statute, 
the  United  States  has  added  additional 
safeguards  to  insure  equality  for  all  its 
people,  regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  any 
other  factor  which  might  limit  a  per- 
son's full  acceptance  and  participation 
in  society. 

Disabled  Americans  have  fought 
very  long  and  hard  for  their  rights  as 
citizens,  with  all  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  accompany  those 
rights.  Now  those  safeguards  are  being 
questioned.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  working  with  the  Bush 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief,  are 
in  the  process  of  rewriting  the  504  reg- 
ulations for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
regulations  and  lessening  the  require- 
ments imposed  on  recipients  of  Feder- 
al financial  assistance.  Even  though 


these  drafts  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished for  public  comment,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  by  a 
cross  section  of  organizations  repre- 
senting the  rights  of  the  handicapped. 
I  have  received  many  letters  from 
Maine  citizens  who  are  fearful  of  the 
erosion  of  civil  rights  that  would 
result  from  the  proposed  changes  in 
section  504. 

I  believe  the  hard  won  civil  rights  of 
the  handicapped  must  be  protected. 
Civil  rights  for  the  handicapped  affect 
not  only  the  disabled,  but  every  Amer- 
ican who  believes  in  giving  all  people 
an  equal  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  or 
her  potential  as  a  fully  participating 
member  of  this  society. 

I  will  critically  examine  the  final 
version  of  section  504  regulations  for 
the  handicapped  and  oppose  any 
changes  which  will  imdermine  the  civil 
rights  of  the  handicapped.* 


THE  75TH  CONGRESS  OF  MARY- 
LAND-DISTRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
FRATERNAL  CONGRESS 

*  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century  the  Mary- 
land-District of  Columbia  Fraternal 
Congress  has  vigorously  promoted 
heightened  cultural,  religious  and  his- 
torical awareness  among  its  many 
members.  A  consortium  of  business, 
national,  ethnic,  labor,  and  church-af- 
filiated societies,  the  Fraternal  Con- 
gress involves  the  varied  talents  of  its 
member  organizations  in  many  useful 
programs  that  benefit  the  community. 

As  part  of  its  broader  research  ef- 
forts, the  Fraternal  Congress  collects 
data  about  the  histories  of  its  member 
groups  and  provides  these  data  to  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  and  to 
the  Maryland  room  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Central  Library  in  Baltimore  for 
research  and  preservation.  A  unique 
achievement  of  the  Fraternal  Con- 
gress is  a  program  to  preserve  frater- 
nal records  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
history  In  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Beyond  these  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual efforts,  the  Fraternal  Congress 
has  helped  to  preserve  values  central 
to  the  stability  and  great  strength  of 
our  Nation.  It  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  efforts  to  promote  family  life,  posi- 
tive community  involvement.  Inter- 
group  programs  and  other  activities. 


The  richly  varied  population  of  Mary- 
land is  represented  In  Its  membership. 

Representatives  of  the  fraternal  or- 
ganizations will  meet  on  April  30  and 
May  1  at  the  Ramada  Inn  in  Balti- 
more to  conduct  the  75th  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Maryland-District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fraternal  Congress,  presided 
over  by  Floyd  W.  Morris  of  Woodmen 
of  the  World  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. The  affiliated  societies  Include 
Aid  Association  for  Lutherans.  Arti- 
sans Order  of  Mutual  Protection.  Ben 
Hur  Life  Association,  Catholic 
Knights  of  St.  George,  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters,  Croatian  Fraternal  Union 
of  America,  Czechoslovak  Society  of 
America,  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union 
of  the  U.S.A..  Greater  Beneficial 
Union  of  Pittsburg,  Greek  Catholic 
Union  of  U.S.A.,  Hungarian  Reformed 
Federation  of  America,  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Life  Insurance  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, Lutheran  Brotherhood,  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  of  Railroad  Employees, 
National  Beneficial  Association  of  Rail 
Transportation  Employees,  North 
American  Benefit  Association,  North 
American  Union  Life  Assurance  Socie- 
ty, Polish  Beneficial  Association, 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  U.S.A. 
of  N.A.,  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union, 
Royal  Arcanum,  Royal  Neighbors  of 
America,  Sons  of  Norway,  Travelers 
Protective  Association  of  America, 
Ukrainian  National  Association.  Inc.. 
United  Transportation  Union  Insur- 
ance Association.  Woodmen  of  the 
World  Life  Insurance  Society,  and 
Workmen's  Benefit  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  Mary- 
land-District of  Columbia  Fraternal 
Congress  on  the  occasion  of  Its  75th 
armiversary,  and  In  commending  its 
members  for  their  public-spirited  dedi- 
cation to  serving  their  communities.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
convene  tomorrow  morning  at  9  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  time 
under  the  standing  order  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  the  con- 
duct of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  9:30  a.m..  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  at  9:30  the 
pending  business  would  be  S.  1662.  the 
nuclear  waste  measure,  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin being  the  actual  Item  under 
consideration.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 


BRIEFING  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  HAIG  ON  THE  FALK- 
LAND ISLANDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
waiting  in  S-407  for  the  purpose  of 
briefing  all  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
the  Falklands  issue.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  both  the  majority  and 
minority  have  sent  out  hotlines  urging 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  attend;  that 
It  Is  apparent  that  we  will  face  a  ques- 
tion of  a  resolution  or  some  type  of 
action  sought  perhaps  even  tomorrow 
on  this  Issue,  and  it  Is  Imperative  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  be  briefed 
by  Secretary  Halg  and  those  who  are 
with  him  on  the  developments  to  date. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  other  Senator  who  seeks 
recognition? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  9  a.m.  tomorrow,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:36  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  29,  1982,  at  9 
a.m. 
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SECTION  504.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  5-year  anniversa- 
ry of  the  implementation  of  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
These  regulations  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunities in  employment  and  educa- 
tion to  our  Nations  36  million  handi- 
capped citizens.  Because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  anniversary.  I  would  like 
to  vocalize  my  support  for  this  critical 
set  of  regulations  and  draw  attention 
to  the  administration's  attempts  to 
weaken  its  effectiveness. 

In  my  mind,  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  is  consistent  with 
the  basic  principle  of  respect  toward 
individual  dignity  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  liberties.  While  needs  and 
interests  differ  among  the  36  million 
handicapped  citizens  in  our  Nation, 
they  all  share  a  common  history  of 
discriminatory  policies  and  practices 
which  affect  virtually  every  aspect  of 
their  lives.  A  lack  of  full  and  equal 
citizenship,  pressure  of  stereotypes, 
and  the  existence  of  prejudices  has 
created  a  society  which  does  not 
always  consider  the  human  potential 
of  disabled  people  and  does  not  always 
allow  disabled  people's  participation. 
The  goal  of  the  disability  rights  move- 
ment and  disability  rights  legislation  is 
to  overcome  the  historic  effects  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  and  to 
secure  a  meaningful  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future. 

However,  the  current  administration 
is  working  against  these  basic  princi- 
ples by  rewriting  the  guidelines  for 
section  504  implementation.  The  Bush 
Regulatory  Task  Force  and  the  OMB 
have  incorporated  these  changes  in  a 
draft  which  literally  destroys  all  civil 
rights  protections  which  have  been 
hard  won  by  the  disabled  community 
over  the  past  5  years.  The  underlying 
concept  contained  in  OMB's  opinion  is 
that  implementation  of  section  504 
will  be  completely  dependent  on 
whether  or  not  it  costs  too  much. 
These  cost  considerations  are  of  the 
top  priority  in  deciding  applicability. 
The  considerations  are  in  actual  dollar 
amounts  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
social  value  of  individual  worth.  Per- 
haps most  disturbing  about  the  draft 
revisions  is  the  absence  of  any  consid- 
eration for  equal  opportunity. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  trying  to  quietly  move 


these  revisions  through  without  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  disabled  com- 
munity, civil  rights  groups,  or  other 
supporters  of  section  504.  However, 
they  have  misinterpreted  the  organi- 
zation and  strength  of  these  groups. 
The  Impact  of  these  changes  would  be 
devastating  and  the  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  these  groups  will  not  stand  by 
and  allow  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue taking  from  those  who  have  the 
least  while  they  are  giving  to  those 
who  already  have  the  most. 

In  light  of  this  shortsighted  ap- 
proach by  the  administration.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  my  personal 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  section 
504.  I  Intend  to  continue  to  use  my  re- 
sources to  help  end  discrimination 
against  individuals  who  are  blind, 
deaf,  retarded,  learning  disabled,  men- 
tally 111,  mobility  Impaired,  or  affected 
by  another  handicapping  condition. 
These  individuals  aire  most  often  vic- 
timized both  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously In  our  society  and  they  must 
be  protected  through  the  conscien- 
tious enforcement  of  strong  and  mean- 
ingful regulations.* 


KEEPING  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP  ARIZONA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economy  continues  to  be  the  subject 
of  many  news  reports  and  analyses  by 
columinsts.  My  very  good  friend.  John 
Kolbe.  a  political  writer  for  the  Phoe- 
nix Gazette,  recently  published  some 
economic  commentary  which  I  highly 
recommend  to  the  many  vocal  critics 
of  the  President's  economic  policies. 

What  Is  being  lost  In  much  of  the 
current  critical  dialog.  Is  the  fact  that 
our  country's  present  economic  prob- 
lems did  not  begin  with  the  Reagan 
administration.  In  fact,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery plan  is  an  effort  to  undo  the 
fiscal  folly  of  the  years  preceding  his 
arrival  at  the  White  House. 

John  Kolbe's  article,  occasioned  by 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale's  remarks  on  his 
recent  visit  to  Phoenix,  provides  an  ex- 
cellent refresher  course  for  those 
whose  memory  may  not  be  serving 
them  well,  and  for  those  who  may 
want  to  obscure  the  facts,  as  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  lately  seem  to  do. 

To  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  commend  John  Kolbe's  ob- 


servations on  our  economic  woes  as  re- 
printed below. 

MoNOALE  Ignores  Economic  Failure  op  the 

Carter  Years 

(By  John  Kolbe) 

In  an  age  when  satellites  and  microwaves 

and    cable    television    and    computer    data 

purple  the  air  with  more  information  than 

the  boggled  brain  can  absorb,  it's  positively 

amazing   how   some   p>eople   never   get   the 

word. 

Take  poor,  benighted  Fritz  Mondale.  for 
example.  Here  it  Is.  18  months  later,  and  the 
ex-veep  still  hasn't  heard  about  the  1980 
election. 

Well,  that's  a  trifle  exaggerated,  of  course. 
Strictly  speaking.  Mondale  does  know  some- 
thing happened  that  dark  November,  be- 
cause his  government  paycheck  stopped 
coming  a  few  weeks  later  (he  traded  it  in  for 
a  much  bigger  lawyerly  stipend).  He  just 
doesn't  understand  what  it  was. 

Listening  to  him  as  he  oozed  his  way  artic- 
ulately through  Phoenix  the  other  day  in 
his  four-year  quest  for  the  holy  presidential 
grail  you'd  think  he  only  lost  a  seventh 
grade  speech  contest. 

And  he's  positively  incensed  that  the  guy 
who  won  it.  little  Ronnie  Reagan,  now 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  run  the  whole  class 
differently. 

Changing  economic  signals  is  especially 
irksome  to  Mondale.  The  "worst  policy  in 
modern  economic  times,"  he  says,  is  "radi- 
cal." not  conservative,  "a  disaster,  a  failure" 
that  has  led  to  "trouble,  and  suffering,  smd 
unemployment,  and  bankruptcies,  and  dis-' 
appointment"  and  created  a  "recession  that 
didn't  need  to  happen. " 

Other  than  that,  one  supposes,  he  thinks 
Reaganomics  is  just  fine. 

Don't  you  suppose,  he  was  asked,  that  just 
a  teensy  bit  of  all  this  trouble  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  administration  of  which 
Walter  Mondale  was  a  part? 

Nosireebob,  said  Mondale.  "I  don't  take  a 
penny's  worth  of  blame  for  Ronald  Reagan 
or  Reaganomics."  Of  course,  no  one  had  ac- 
cused him  of  siring  Reagan,  but  you  get  the 
point. 

Some  reporter  with  an  unpleasantly  long 
memory  recalled  the  economy  wasn't  exact- 
ly hunky-dory  back  when  the  ex-vice  presi- 
dent was  whispering  in  Jimmy  Carter's  ear. 
and  wondered  why  he  shouldn't  don  the 
same  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  that  period 
that  he's  now  demanding  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

"You  have  to  remember  we  got  hit  with 
the  highest  increases  in  oil  prices  in  histo- 
ry J.'  he  said.  "That  blew  all  the  fuses  in  our 
economy.  We  had  bad  circumstances." 

There  you  have  it— the  unassailable  alibi, 
the  unretumable  political  serve;  Don't 
blame  me— ain't  nobody  here  cept  us  bad 
circumstances. 

One  is  reminded  of  Alexander  Haig's  as- 
sessment upon  learning  of  that  infamous  18- 
minute  gap  in  the  Oval  Office  tape.  He 
chalked  it  up  to  a  'sinister  force  "  Nowa- 
days, that  ole  debbil  circumstances  does  'em 
in. 

In  contrast  naturally,  Reagan  has  been 
blessed  with  good  circumstances,  such  as  a 
leveling  off  of  OPEC  prices  and  a  record 
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food  crop.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  good  stuff, 
he  went  and  screwed  it  up  with  his  econom- 
ic policies. 

To  be  sure,  reasonable  men  can— and 
plenty  do— question  Reagan's  economic  re- 
covery program,  which  started  phasing  in 
seven  monttis  ago.  Certainly,  the  results  so 
far  leave  plenty  to  be  desired. 

But  must  we  put  up  with  being  lectured 
on  the  subject  by  someone  with  Walter 
Mondale's  track  record? 

When  he  ascended  to  Number  Two,  the 
consumer  price  index,  our  most  c»mmonly 
used  measure  of  inflation,  stood  at  5  per- 
cent. Carter  beat  Gerald  Ford  over  the  head 
with  that  "ravaging"  figure.  Pour  years 
later.  It  was  12  percent. 

The  prime  interest  rate,  which  Mondale 
correctly  tagged  as  the  primary  obstacle  to 
recovery,  was  6.25  percent  in  early  1977.  By 
1981,  it  was  a  robust  21.5  percent.  Treasury 
bills  which  had  been  paying  5  percent  inter- 
est four  years  earlier  were  set  at  14.7  per- 
cent. 

Of  course,  there  was  one  indicator  that 
went  In  the  right  direction.  Unemployment 
plummeted  from  7.5  percent  In  1977  all  the 
way  to  7.4  percent. 

Mondale  worries  a  lot  these  days— for  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history— about  defi- 
cits, as  well  he  should,  and  he  ought  to 
know  something  about  them.  His  term 
began  with  a  $48.8  billion  deficit,  and  ended 
with  a  $57.9  billion  job  (that  was  the 
budget,  you'll  remember,  which  Carter  in- 
troduced by  joyously  pronouncing  it  "bal- 
anced"). 

To  be  sure,  those  were  a  lot  lower  than 
the  $100  billion-plus  monster  we're  looking 
at  now,  but  measure  them  against  budgets 
only  two-thirds  as  large  and  you  get  a  more 
reasonable  perspective. 

More  to  the  point,  what  solution  does 
Mondale  propose? 

Well,  he  suggests  moving  up  the  July  1 
Ux  cut  six  months.  That  will  decrease  1982 
revenues,  and  hike  the  deficit  he  already 
finds  so  awful.  But  he  wants  to  cancel  next 
year's  cut.  That  will  increase  fiscal  1983  rev- 
enues by  about  half  the  amount  he'd  lose 
this  year,  and  erode  the  long-term  business 
confidence  so  essential  to  economic  recov- 
ery. And.  of  course,  cut  $10  billion  or  so 
from  the  Pentagon.  So  far,  he's  hardly 
made  a  dent  in  the  deficit. 

Oh  yes.  he  just  mentioned  in  passing,  let's 
get  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ease  up  on  the 
money  supply.  Crank  up  the  printing  press- 
es. It  would  be  nice  If.  just  once,  the  critics 
would  come  out  and  say  it— "we  want  to 
return  to  the  policies  of  the  past  30  years." 

Strange,  but  Mondale  happened  to  forget 
one  thing  In  reciting  the  Reagan  horrors. 
That  12  percent  inflation  is  now  ruruiing 
around  3  percent.  Reagan,  in  other  words, 
has  done  one  thing  he  was  elected  to  do.« 
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HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 
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Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  have 
been  most  discouraging  for  those  of  us 
who  ardently  support  the  State  of 
Israel  and  who  seek  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  In  a  land  cherished  by  so  many. 
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In  particular,  the  past  few  months 
have  seen  frustrating  stagnation  In 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  grow- 
ing worldwide  Insensitivity  to  contin- 
ued Israeli  vulnerability,  and  diminish- 
ing American  understanding  of  the 
challenges  facing  Its  most  reliable  ally 
in  the  region.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
these  disheartening  events,  we  have 
just  witnessed  a  monumental  gesture 
of  commitment  and  cooperation  that 
fills  me  with  a  great  sense  of  encour- 
agement and  hope. 

On  Sunday,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Camp  David  Agreement.  Israel  re- 
turned the  last  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
to  Egypt,  ending  a  15-year  occupation 
and  hastening  a  new  era  In  Mideast  di- 
plomacy. I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  commend  the  people  and 
leaders  of  these  two  nations:  their 
courage  to  choose  peace  should  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  all  people,  not  only  In 
that  troubled  region  but  throughout 
the  world. 

By  conceding  a  territory  acquired 
with  much  bloodshed,  Israel  has  again 
shown  the  world  that  it  truly  desires 
peace  with  Its  neighbors.  To  Israel,  the 
Sinai  did  not  mean  just  land:  it  meant 
oil.  It  meant  strategic  advantage.  And. 
for  a  number  of  committed  Jewish  pio- 
neers, it  meant  home.  The  forced  evsu;- 
uation  of  those  settlers,  and  the  demo- 
lition of  their  homes,  was  a  moving 
and  painful  sight.  But  it  was  also  one 
filled  with  a  sense  of  hope  that  the 
settler's  sacrifices  will  bring  a  far 
greater  good. 

For  its  part,  Egypt  has  also  taken  a 
courageous  and  encouraging  step:  It 
has  rejected  Intransigence  and  recog- 
nized that  cooperative  coexistence 
with  Israel  has  enormous  mutual  ben- 
efits. This  action  is  the  result  of  the 
vision  of  Anwar  Sadat  and  the  crucial 
reaffirmation  of  Hosnl  Mubarak;  but 
It  Is  the  commitment  of  the  Israeli 
people,  in  an  action  perhaps  more  im- 
pressive than  the  military  effort 
which  gave  them  the  land,  that  I 
would  suggest  as  the  truest  demon- 
stration of  courage. 

Clearly,  we  have  a  long  road  to 
travel  to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  But  our  yet  unfulfilled 
objectives  seem  no  more  unattainable 
than  an  Israeli-Egyptian  settlement 
seemed  In  1973.  Especially  here  in  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  be  deterred 
from  our  quest  for  peace.  This  country 
played  a  central  role  in  bringing  about 
this  weekend's  historic  occasion,  and 
we  must  continue  to  actively  seek  a  so- 
lution that  assures  the  security  of  our 
strongest  friend  in  the  Middle  East 
while  respecting  the  rights  of  all 
people  In  the  region.* 
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IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  NATIONAL 
VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  during  this  month.  National  Vol- 
unteer Week  has  been  observed.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  Congresswoman  Barbara 
MiKULSKi's  volunteer  mileage  bill,  and 
as  a  community  resident.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  those  whose  efforts 
go  unrewarded  with  money. 

This  year,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  we  acknowledge  and  encour- 
age the  work  of  our  volunteers.  Signif- 
icant budget  reductions  In  vital  com- 
munity programs  will  translate  Into 
much  more  work  for  these  unselfish 
individuals  and  groups.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict we  are  very  proud  of  such  work- 
ers as  the  Urban  Services  Agency's  vol- 
unteers, and  I  must  acknowledge  their 
work  as  I  share  my  comments  with 
you  today. 

The  Urban  Services  Agency's  volun- 
teers in  Baltimore  City  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  rendering  essential 
services  for  lower  and  middle  income 
residents.  The  volunteers'  Initiatives 
include  a  wide  range  of  services— from 
caring  for  the  elderly,  to  counseling 
younger  adults.  Their  efforts  do  not 
know  the  t>oundries  of  race  or  econom- 
ic status.  Their  work  Is  centered 
aroimd  a  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  do  hope  that  those  of  us  here  In 
the  House  will  acknowledge  the  work 
of  this  Nation's  volunteers  more  often, 
and  move  to  pass  such  initiatives  as 
the  volimteer  mileage  bill.  All  of  our 
communities  depend  on  these  type  of 
people  and  they  truly  make  essential 
and  significant  contributions.* 


MR.  DICK  COVELL,  OUTGOING 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NORTH- 
AMPTON DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  »tASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
leagues, I  rise  to  commend  one  of  my 
constituents  and  a  very  great,  hard- 
working man  from  Northampton, 
Mass.  Mr.  Richard  Covell  is  stepping 
down  as  the  president  of  the  North- 
ampton Development  Corp.  after  2 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

Many  of  us  know  dedicated  individ- 
uals, committed  to  serving  their  com- 
munity and  the  people  who  live  there. 
Some  people  try  to  make  their  com- 
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munity  a  better  place  both  to  visit  and 
to  live.  But  few  people  have  done  as 
much  as  Dick  Covell  did  for  North- 
ampton. Mass. 

As  president  of  the  Envelopment 
Corp..  Dick  oversaw  the  development 
and  completion  of  the  Hotel  North- 
ampton reconstruction  project.  Al- 
though he  could  have  stepped  down 
from  his  post  earlier,  he  stayed  on  to 
see  this  project  through.  He  was 
driven  by  a  vision  of  what  this  contri- 
bution to  a  small  city  could  do  for  the 
people  there.  And  his  work  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  Hotel  Northampton  is  a 
beautiful  building  and  serves  the 
Northampton,  as  well  as  the  entire 
Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden 
county  area.  Western  Massachusetts 
gets  its  fair  share  of  visitors  during 
our  tourist  season,  and  many  people 
are  Impressed  by  the  beautiful  work 
done  on  the  hotel. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Not  only  does 
this  hotel  serve  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  visitors  to  my  district,  it  was 
declared  a  historical  building.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Northampton, 
a  city  that  was  a  finalist  in  the  Nation- 
al Main  Street  Center  competition. 
Over  2  years  Dick  worked  on  achieving 
these  ends:  Not  only  revitalizing  an  old 
hotel  to  a  beautiful,  worthwhile  build- 
ing, but  he  also  worked  to  insure  that 
it  would  become  a  historical  building. 
Dick  gave  of  himself  to  revitalize 
Northampton,  a  city  in  the  all-too- 
often  rundown  Northeast. 

Today,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Dick 
for  all  of  his  hard  work,  and  for  taking 
2  years  to  fully  give  of  himself  for  the 
good  of  a  people  of  a  city.  I  want  to 
thank  Dick  Covell  for  what  he  gave— 
for  the  greatest  gift  one  can  give  is  the 
gift  of  oneself.  You  have  done  that, 
Dick.* 
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keeping  their  word  In  their  struggle 
for  peace. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  also  de- 
serves credit  for  its  continued  sui>port 
of  the  Camp  David  spirit.  These  are 
also  hard  times  for  the  Egyptians.  The 
death  of  Anwar  Sadat,  internal  politi- 
cal and  economic  pressures,  and  the 
external  pressure  of  other  Arabic 
States  on  Egypt  to  renounce  its  rela- 
tions with  Israel  have  made  it  difficult 
for  President  Hosni  Mubarak  to 
adhere  to  his  end  of  the  peace  treaty. 
But  he.  too,  has  kept  his  word.  He  has 
expressed  his  appreciation  and  shown 
understanding  for  Israel's  courage.  He 
also  understands  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  the  withdrawal. 

The  United  States,  and  in  particular, 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  is 
partially  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  process.  We,  too,  have  worked  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We,  too, 
have  risked  the  wrath  of  friends  and 
enemies  with  our  support  of  Israel, 
and  we,  too,  have  shown  a  strong  ap- 
preciation of  who  our  friends  are. 

All  three  nations  have  exhibited  a 
character  that  is  rare  in  these  most 
tenuous  times.  All  of  our  leaders  have 
acted  as  statesmen,  understanding 
that  real  strength  and  real  peace,  can 
only  come  with  dialog  and  legitimate 
compromise.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
done  in  the  Middle  East  before  peace- 
ful coexistence  becomes  a  reality,  but 
Israel's  initiative  is  a  truly  courageous 
move  toward  establishing  a  lasting 
peace.* 
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A  COURAGEOUS  MOVE  TOWARD 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


FIVE-YEAR  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SECTION  504  REGULATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NTW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  says  that.  "In 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief  •  •  •" 
This  is  an  apt  way  of  describing  the 
mood  of  Israel  after  Sunday's  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai.  The  people  of 
Israel  were  willing  to  exhibit  great 
wisdom  by  sacrificing  some  of  their 
territory  in  the  name  of  peace.  They 
put  their  integrity  on  the  line,  and 
they  have  proven  themselves  both  sin- 
cere and  courageous. 

The  loss  of  the  Sinai  was  much  more 
than  a  loss  of  land  for  the  Israelis.  It 
was  an  emotional  loss,  complicated  by 
increasing  tension  in  Lebanon.  These 
are  precarious  times  for  Israel.  The  Is- 
raelis deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  5  years  ago.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Joseph  Califano.  signed  the 
regulations  implementing  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Today  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  affirm  my  strong  support  for  the 
section  504  regulations  and  my  com- 
mitment to  insuring  their  continued 
success  in  the  face  of  efforts  to  alter 
their  very  legal  intent. 

Section  504  and  the  implementing 
regulations  have  opened  doors  to 
public  buildings,  education  programs 
and  Jobs  for  handicapped  people 
across  the  country  and  in  my  State. 
One  of  my  constituents.  Lena  Mul- 
doon  of  Portland.  Maine,  and  the 
president  of  the  Maine  Association  of 
Handicapped  Persons  recounts,  "I 
have  waited  over  40  years  to  get  into 
voting  booths,  schools,  courthouses,  to 
get  on  buses  and  to  try  in  vain  to  get  a 
drink  of  water  to  quench  my  thirst. 


E>en  Christ  was  offered  water  at  the 
well." 

Another  constituent,  a  firefighter 
and  certified  emergency  medical  tech- 
nician, from  a  small  community  In 
Maine,  suffered  all  his  life  from  a  very 
minor  handicap.  Sadly,  the  suffering 
was  imposed  from  the  outside.  He 
wrote  to  tell  me  what  section  504  hsis 
meant  to  him: 

I  am  one  of  a  great  number  of  physically 
handicapped  Americans  who  are  able  to 
contribute  both  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
communities  because  of  the  provisions  of 
section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 
1973.  .  .  . 

My  present  Involvement  in  the  fire  and 
emergency  services  came  about  because  I 
was  able  to  prove  my  capabilities.  Today.  I 
am  able  to  don  breathing  apparatus  and  risk 
my  life  to  protect  lives  and  property,  or  re- 
spond to  emergency  calls  and  use  my  skills 
to  save  lives.  These  are  skills  which  I  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  my  effectiveness 
in,  both  in  practice  and  In  actual  emergen- 
cies. Prior  to  the  enactment  of  section  504, 1 
was  repeatedly  refused  the  opportunity  to 
even  apply  for  these  jobs  or  the  necessary 
training  due  to  unfair  physlcial  standards 
and  narrowmined  administrators,  despite 
excellent  references,  because  of  my  minor 
handicap— I  have  no  fingers  on  my  left 
hand.  For  example,  prior  to  section  504.  I 
was  denied  admission  to  college  curriculums 
In  physical  education  and  Industrial  arts,  as 
well  as  forbidden  to  participate  in  some 
school  athletic  events  and  physical  educa- 
tion class  assignments  (I  did  them  without 
the  teachers  knowledge  and  invariably  was 
capable)  .  .  . 

I  have  been  denied  the  right  to  even  apply 
for  jobs  at  various  possible  employers  with- 
out the  opportunity  to  prove  my  abilities  by 
examinations  and  without  appeals  process- 
es. The  U.S.  Customs  Office  once  denied  me 
even  an  application  form  to  fill  out  for  a  po- 
sition I  was  otherwise  (I  thought)  well  quali- 
fied for.  This  was  all  before  the  enactment 
of  section  504.  Today.  I.  and  others  like  me. 
have  legal  recourse  against  such  blatant  dis- 
crimination. Employers  receiving  Federal 
funding  or  doing  substantial  contract  work 
with  the  Government  must  accept  our  appli- 
cations. The  law  doesn't  say  we  must  be 
hired  if  unqualified,  but  must  be  given  equal 
consideration  for  positions  we  are  qualified 
and  able  to  hold.  It  is  a  sad  conunent  on 
human  nature  that  before  the  law  required 
it.  people  would  often  not  give  us  this 
chance. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  many 
people  in  my  State  whose  lives  were 
changed  5  years  ago  today  with  the 
signing  of  the  section  504  regulations. 
Significant  progress  has  been  made 
during  these  5  years  but  it  is  progress 
that  could  too  easily  be  reversed  if 
strong  regulations  and  enforcements  is 
not  maintained.  This  is  a  commitment 
we  cannot  afford  to  back  down  on 
now.* 
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GOVERNMENT  WASTE  HAS 
GROWN  OVER  THE  YEARS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Martha  Sammons  of  Murray,  Ky..  has 
written  me  a  thoughtful  letter  sug- 
gesting that  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  since  the  waste  and 
abuse  in  the  Federal  Government 
have  gone  unchecked  for  years.  She 
cities  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  as  one  example  of  the 
waste  and  abuse.  I  believe  Mrs.  Sam- 
mons' letter  is  one  which  should  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  time: 

Congrkssman:  Just  a  note  to  urge  you  to 
support  the  Administration's  economic  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  convinced  it  will  work  if  given  a 
chance.  I  can't  believe  some  Democratic 
congressmen  and  senators  are  saying  "It 
hasn't  worked  In  six  months."  Good  grief!  It 
took  35  years  to  create  this  welfare  state 
that  is.  along  with  ridiculous  waste,  draining 
this  country. 

I  think  we  should  never  turn  our  backs  on 
the  truly  needy,  but  all  our  assistance  pro- 
grams are  so  abused— unemployment  for 
just  one.  It  didn't  start  out  as  government 
funded  12  month-plus  vacations. 

I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  My  hus- 
band runs  a  business  and  it  is  infuriating  to 
have  someone  turn  down  a  Job  offer  because 
it  falls  a  little  short  of  meeting  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  former  job:  so  they  Just  stay  on 
unemployment.  If  they  knew  there  would  be 
six  weeks  only  of  benefits,  they  would  find 
some  kind  of  job! 

Martha  Sammons.* 


AGRICULTURE  NEEDS  TO  UNITE 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
economic  crisis.  Consider  the  following 
distress  signals: 

Farm  income  is  projected  to  drop  to 
the  $13.2  billion  range  In  1982.  This 
would  be  the  third  year  of  decline  in  a 
row,  the  first  time  that  has  happened 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

In  1981,  farmers  received  an  alarm- 
ing low  1.6  percent  return  on  their  In- 
vestment, a  return  dramatically  lower 
than  the  level  for  manufacturing  and 
other  nonf  arm  industries. 

Farm  debt  has  ballooned  to  $194.5 
billion,  back  in  1973  it  was  only  $65.3 
billion.  Looking  at  this  another  way: 
In  1973,  each  dollar  of  farm  income 
supported  $2  in  debt;  now  each  dollar 
of  farm  Income  supports  $12  In  debt. 

I  could  continue  with  many  other  Il- 
lustrations of  the  magnitude  of  the 
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problem,  but  the  conclusion  Is  evident: 
U.S.  agriculture  is  in  trouble  and  the 
time  to  take  action  is  now. 

Mr.  Irvin  EHkln,  president  of  Associ- 
ated Milk  Producers,  Inc.  and  a  dairy 
farmer  from  Amery,  Wis.,  recently 
wrote  an  excellent  article  on  this  situ- 
ation in  his  cooperative's  magazine. 
Dairymen's  Digest.  AMPI  ranks  as  the 
Nation's  leading  dairy  farmer  coopera- 
tive with  32,000  members  in  20  States. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  Mr. 
Elkln's  emphasis  on  agriculture's 
Interdependence  and  his  call  for  unity 
among  farmers.  He  writes— "Dairy 
farmers  cannot  solve  their  own  eco- 
nomic problems  and  ignore  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  aU  of  agriculture." 

I  agree  100  percent.  This  type  of  uni- 
fied and  cohesive  approach  Is  essential 
if  agriculture  is  going  to  overcome  Its 
economic  problems.  Producers  of  all 
commodities  must  work  together— to 
move  forward. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Elkln  and  Associated 
Milk  Producers.  Inc.,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  asking  agriculture  to  close 
ranks.  I  urge  all  farmers  to  share  this 
belief.  It  Is  time  for  agriculture  to 
unite. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Elkln's  fine  article: 
A  Time  for  Unity 
(By  Irvln  Elkln) 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

That  is  how  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1858  ex- 
pressed the  importance  of  keeping  our 
nation  united  and  together  as  pressures 
mounted  toward  the  Civil  War.  I  think  it's 
an  appropriate  message  for  U.S.  agriculture 
today. 

To  put  it  simply,  we're  in  this  together- 
livestock  and  crop  producers,  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Dairy  farmers  cannot 
solve  their  own  economic  problems  and 
ignore  the  problems  that  plague  all  of  agri- 
culture. 

We  in  dairy  farming  have  been  fortunate. 
Because  of  our  ability  to  organize  and  be 
heard  In  Washington,  milk  prices  have  been 
much  more  stable  and  relatively  higher 
than  other  agricultural  prices,  but  some- 
times even  success  can  create  problems.  We 
find  that  too  much  new  capital  and  farm  re- 
sources have  been  attracted  into  the  dairy 
business  and  we  now  have  surpluses  and 
overproduction. 

Recent  economic  trends  are  demoralizing. 
Between  1979-81.  farm  income  dropped 
nearly  one-third,  at  the  very  same  time  pro- 
duction expenses  skyrocketed.  As  a  result, 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  farm  income  is 
at  its  lowest  levels  since  the  days  of  the  De- 
pression. 

This  situation  cannot  continue  .  .  .  not  if 
America  is  to  remain  as  the  world's  leading 
food  and  fiber  producer  .  .  .  and  U.S.  con- 
sumers are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  highest- 
quality  and  most  nutritious  food  supply 
that's  also  the  best  buy  in  the  world. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  things  better? 

First,  we  must  start  by  uniting  within  our 
own  ranks.  That  means  all  of  agriculture. 
We  are  too  small  a  minority— compared  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
that  live  and  work  In  the  city— to  be  splin- 
tered and  expect  to  exert  any  Influence  over 
the  outcome  of  public  policy. 

The  1981  Farm  Bill  serves  as  a  vivid  re- 
minder of  what  can  and  will  happen  when 
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agriculture  doesn't  stick  together.  The  Ad- 
ministration's strategy  was  to  get  various 
commodities  to  fight  each  other  for  a  drasti- 
cally reduced,  and  unrealistic  budget.  Unfor- 
tunately, several  aspects  of  this  strategy 
worked. 

"It's  not  perfect,  but  it's  the  best  we  can 
get"  was  a  line  I  heard  time  and  time  again 
about  the  Farm  Bill.  In  fact,  the  final  legis- 
lation was  not  really  satisfactory  to  any  In- 
dividual segment,  and  collectively  it  was  a 
disaster  to  agriculture. 

The  1981  Farm  Bill  is  history,  however 
there  is  an  important  lesson  to  be  learned. 
We  can  never  let  ourselves  be  divided  again. 

The  strength  of  our  political  action  com- 
mittee could  be  to  prove  a  valuable  asset  to 
all  of  agriculture.  Recently,  the  Corporate 
Board  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
action  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  forum 
addressing  the  overall  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. The  staff  is  currently  contacting 
prominent  people  from  land  grant  universi- 
ties, conunodity  groups  and  agribusiness 
about  this  approach;  the  initial  responses 
have  been  encouraging. 

I  now  would  like  to  call  upon  all  AMPI 
members— 32.000  from  20  states— to  actively 
Join  in  this  effort.  Discuss  the  situation  with 
other  producers  in  your  area.  Get  their 
ideas  on  developing  a  rational  and  unified 
farm  policy.  Encourage  them  to  participate 
fully  in  the  political  process  that  determines 
agriculture's  future.  Stress  the  value  of  a 
political  action  committee,  like  our  own  C- 
TAPE.  urging  them  to  organize  one  within 
their  own  commodity  group. 

The  economic  situation  today  is  tight,  and 
in  all  likelihood,  will  become  even  tighter 
for  agriculture  in  the  year  ahead. 

But  I  believe  AMPI  can  meet  this  test- 
just  as  we've  met  many  other  serious  tests 
over  the  past  13  years.  This  time,  when  we 
meet  and  master  the  challenge,  we'll  not 
only  be  improving  our  own  dairy  situation, 
we  will  be  leading  the  way  for  the  recovery 
for  all  of  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  and 
foundation  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Make  no  doubt  about  it.  agriculture  sinks 
or  swims  together.  So  let's  deliver  the  mes- 
sage loud  and  clear— "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ASHBROOK 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  sotrra  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  Honorable 
John  Ashbrook. 

To  say  that  John's  passing  was  un- 
timely is  an  understatement.  We  will 
all  miss  his  guidance  and  expertise  as 
we  face  the  day-to-day  fight  on  behalf 
of  conservative  principals.  John's  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  for  his  beliefs  are 
well  known  and  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  When  he  stood  in  the  well  to 
speak,  the  House  was  always  assured  a 
speech  that  even  the  opposition  found 
compelling. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  I  will 
always  be  Indebted  to  John  for  his 
outstanding  work  on  the  budget  recon- 
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ciliation  which  enabled  us  to  protect 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  He  was 
a  tireless  worker  in  all  axe&s  of  his  leg- 
islative life,  but  still  found  time  for  his 
family  and  the  people  of  his  district. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed.* 
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CYPRUS  DAY 


Apnl  28,  1982 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


THE  OCCASION  OP  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  WILSON'S 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  OF 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


April  28,  1982 

it  is  also  one  that  has  grown  to  become 
a  landmark  in  the  community. 
Thank  you.* 


LEHIGH'S  DISTINGUISHED 
ALUMNUS;  DEXTER  BAKER 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PEKMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
15,  the  Lehigh  University  Club  of  New 
York  honored  Dexter  BaOcer,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Air 
Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  with  its 
prestigious  L-in-Life  Award,  an  annual 
tribute  to  a  Lehigh  alumnus  who  has 
distinguished  himself  through  his 
career  and  service  to  his  alma  mater. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania 
is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like  Dexter 
Baker  who  gives  so  much  of  his 
energy,  time  and  creative  spirit. 

I  would  like  to  share  remarks  read  in 
my  behalf  at  the  award  dinner.  They 
portray  a  man  who  excels  at  whatever 
task  he  is  called  on  to  perform— a  man 
who  sets  an  example  of  service  and 
achievement  for  us  all. 

As  a  fellow  alumnus,  I  applaud  your  selec- 
tion of  Dexter  P.  Baker  for  the  1982  "L-ln- 
Life  Award,"  a  richly  deserved  honor. 

Dex  seeks  no  rewards  as  he  quietly  goes 
about  serving  his  fellow  man  and  the  Uni- 
versity he  loves  so  dearly. 

All  of  us  in  the  Lehigh  University  family 
can  be  proud  of  this  quiet,  mild-mannered 
alumnus.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  ideals, 
principles  and  the  descipline  instilled  In  him 
at  Lehigh,  where  he  raceived  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  In  1950,  a 
master's  degree  In  1957.  and  an  honorary 
doctoral  degree  in  engineering  in  1981. 

Outwardly,  Dex  has  become  an  expert  at 
hiding  the  demands  made  on  his  time— be  it 
Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  on  the  Lehigh 
Campus  or  among  the  many  civic  organiza- 
tions he  serves  so  unselfishly.  He  always 
finds  that  "extra  "  time  that  sets  him  apart 
from  others. 

In  my  own  experience.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
another  man  who  has  so  Incisively  separat- 
ed wheat  from  chaff.  I  have  personally  had 
the  benefits  of  his  counsel  on  many  impor- 
tant issues  facing  our  government.  Through 
his  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  society, 
through  his  ability  to  get  to  the  heart  of  an 
issue,  through  his  ability  to  place  events  in 
their  proper  perspective.  Dex  Baker  has 
helped  me  do  a  better  job  as  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley's representative  in  the  United  SUtes 
Congress. 

Dex  walks  like  a  giant  among  us.  We  could 
all  learn  by  his  daily  examples  of  service. 

Again,  I  commend  you  for  your  selection 
of  a  tn'ly  fine  servant.* 


OP  Mrw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1982 

m  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
of  1974  Turkish  forces  invaded  Cyprus 
and  since  that  year  have  occupied 
what  should  be  a  sovereign  island.  The 
people  of  Cyprus  have  subsequently 
endured  the  hardships  of  such  an  oc- 
cupation, with  its  consequent  denial  of 
their  civil  liberties.  Sadly,  this  tcagic 
situation  appears  no  closer  to  resolu- 
tion today  than  it  did  almost  8  years 
ago. 

Because  this  situation  continues,  I 
believe  it  important  that  we  In  Con- 
gress are  diligent  about  speaking  out 
on  this  occupation;  an  international 
situation  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we 
renew  our  commitment  to  a  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  conflict  and  in  this 
regard  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagrues,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Broomfield,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Yatron, 
in  cosponsorlng  their  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  310.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  310  so  justly  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  consider  and  undertake 
certain  efforts  to  help  promote  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  conflict.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  introducing 
this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  this  situation  should 
be  resolved  for  several  reasons.  One  of 
the  most  important  reasons  is  that  the 
Turkish  occupation  has  clearly  violat- 
ed the  human  rights  of  those  people 
living  in  Cyprus.  Also  of  paramount 
importance  is  the  instability  which  is 
generated  in  the  NATO  alliance  by 
creating  hostility  between  two  of  our 
allies,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  United  Nations  peace  efforts  to 
resolve  the  Cyprus  conflict  have  cer- 
tainly been  admirable  and  although 
they  have  not  yet  reached  a  negogiat- 
ed  settlement,  I  do  applaud  their  ef- 
forts and  they  have  my  support  that 
the  talks  should  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having  the 
time  today  to  discuss  this  matter  of 
international  importance.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  do  not  mark  yet  another 
Cyprus  Day  next  year,  with  that 
island  occupied  by  Turkish  forces.* 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  give  recognition  to  Wil- 
son's Department  Store  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.  Wilson's  is  an  establishment 
that  has  been  serving  the  people  of 
westeren  Massachusetts  for  the  past 
100  years.  Next  week,  they  will  make 
the  occasion  with  a  special  anniversary 
celebration. 

In  1882,  Wilson's  opened  as  'The 
Boston  Store"  under  the  direction  of 
two  local  men.  Tom  and  Alex  White. 
Through  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion, the  store  thrived;  by  1896,  it  had 
doubled  in  size.  At  that  time,  John 
Wilson  came  from  Scotland  to  the 
Greenfield  area  and  was  able  to  ac- 
quire the  store.  He  changed  its  name 
to  "John  Wilson  &  Co.  Dry  Goods 
Store."  In  April  of  1929.  ownership  of 
the  store  changed  hands  once  again 
when  R.  Stanley  Reid  and  George  L. 
Willis  of  North  Adams  became  the 
newest  owners. 

Yes,  times  were  tough  in  1929  but 
through  the  efforts  of  these  two  men 
the  store  continued  to  expand  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  regarded  as  one 
of  New  E]ngland's  finest  department 
stores.  To  this  day,  the  Reid  family 
management  is  working  to  strengthen 
Wilson's  reputation  as  an  exceptional 
department  store.  In  spite  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  difficulties  that  our 
Nation  is  facing,  Wilson's  has  re- 
mained strong  as  an  institution  which 
is  willing  and  very  able  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  Greenfield  area. 

In  many  communities  of  Green- 
field's size— about  20,000  residents- 
there  is  a  store  like  Wilson's.  Located 
in  the  center  of  town,  it  stands  like  a 
great  old  elm  tree  that  was  a  seedling 
planted  when  the  town  was  young. 
Like  that  elm,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  sig- 
niffcant  part  of  the  community.  Gen- 
erations of  people  have  shopped  at 
Wilson's;  the  privilege  I  am  sure  that 
future  generations  will  also  enjoy.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  the  Green- 
field area  are  celebrating  this  anniver- 
sary in  the  same  way  that  close  friends 
would  commemorate  an  important 
family  occasion. 

Again,  I  extend  my  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  management  and 
staff  of  Wilson's  and  to  the  people  of 
Franklin  County  on  this  heartwarm- 
ing occasion— 100  years  of  service  to 
people  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  event. 
Wilson's  is  a  store  that  not  only  knows 
how  to  provide  exceptional  service  but 


OPPOSE  CHANGES  IN  SECTION 
504 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1973  Congress  passed  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  the  culmination  of  years  of 
work  by  millions  of  Americans  to 
achieve  recognition  of  their  rights. 
Section  504  of  that  act  prohibits  dis- 
crimination, exclusion,  or  denial  of 
benefits  against  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  individuals  under  any 
program  either  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  receiving  Federal 
assistance. 

Section  504  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
"Civil  Rights  Act"  of  the  handicapped. 
Its  provisions  affect  the  lives  of  some 
35  million  handicapped  and  elderly 
Americans  who  previously  had  been 
excluded  from  participating  in  many 
programs  and  activities  available  to 
other  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  section 
504  to  so  many  people,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare took  great  pains  to  develop  sound 
regulations.  The  suggestions  of  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  expressed  in  both 
written  comments  and  public  hearings 
were  carefully  reviewed.  Consideration 
w£is  given  to  administrative  and  cost 
burdens.  When  delays  occurred,  they 
were  shortened  by  the  perseverance  of 
thousands  who  signed  petitions,  orga- 
nized protests,  and  contacted  their 
Congressmen.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  guidelines  in  effect  today  were 
issued. 

These  regulations  contain  tough  pro- 
visions designed  to  end  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped.  They  sire 
both  a  source  of  hope  and  a  guarantee 
of  dignity  for  millions  of  handicapped 
people.  "They  open  the  door  to  oppor- 
tunity and  achievement  and  help 
enrich  our  society  through  the  contri- 
butions of  people  who  have  previously 
been  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  They  are  a  credit  to  our 
country,  and  a  fulfillment  of  our  na- 
tional goal  of  freedom  and  equality  for 
every  citizen. 

Now,  however,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wants  to  stop  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  thus  far  and 
turn  back  the  clock  to  less  enlightened 
times.  Recent  changes  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  would  se- 
verely curtail  the  present  504  regula- 
tions. In  the  name  of  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis and  elimination  of  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  severely  weaken  the  civil 
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rights  protections  for  which  disabled 
people  fought  so  hard  over  the  past  10 
years. 

In  the  words  of  the  Detroit  based 
Coalition  for  Human  Rights  of  the 
Handicapped: 

The  underlying  concept  contained  in 
OMB's  version  is  rather  simple:  We  are 
qualified  handicapped  persons  if  providing 
accommodations  to  us  does  not  cost  too 
much. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  this  country  when  a 
citizen's  civil  rights  are  considered 
little  more  than  a  budget  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  strongly  opposing  efforts  to 
weaken  section  504.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  proposals  published 
for  public  comment.  Rather,  there  are 
three  differing  versions  of  weakening 
proposals  presently  before  the  execu- 
tive branch:  One,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  draft  of  January 
4;  two,  the  Department  of  Justice 
draft  of  January  27;  and  three,  the 
OMB  conmients  and  changes  to  the 
DOJ  draft. 

These  drafts  amount  to  an  attempt 
to  water  down  and  amend  section  504 
through  the  administrative  process. 
Section  504  is  an  important  mandate 
of  social  justice  for  millions  of  handi- 
capped and  disabled  Americans.  It  is 
worth  preserving,  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  administration  to  do  so. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  promulgated  regulations 
under  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  These  regulations 
have  helped  provide  a  real  equal  op- 
portunity for  hsuidicapped  Americans 
in  employment,  access  to  transporta- 
tion, and  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams and  activities.  Section  504  in- 
sures that  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
or  those  who  benefit  from  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  do  not  discriminate 
against  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
handicap. 

The  current  section  504  regulations 
have  been  extremely  effective  in  guar- 
anteeing the  protection  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  handicapped.  Buildings 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
made  accessible,  public  transportation 
has  been  made  easier,  and  employers 
have  been  hiring  handicapped  persons 
at  a  greater  rate  than  any  time  in  our 
history.  Without  section  504,  handi- 
capped individuals  would  suffer  a 
much  greater  risk  of  institu- 
tionalization £ind  less  opportunity  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  society. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  advances  made 
under  the  provisions  of  section  504 
must  not  be  reversed.  The  current 
drafts  of  revisions  to  the  HETW  regula- 
tions by  both  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  should  receive  the  great- 
est scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  prior  to  being  ap- 
proved. 

It  is  clear  to  me  from  what  I  have 
read  about  the  draft  regulations  that 
they  would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  handicapped.  My  greatest  con- 
cern is  the  blanket  application  of  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  by  both  DOJ  and 
OMB  to  a  statute  that  protects  basic 
civil  rights.  If  we  were  to  place  a  cost 
on  compliance  with  civil  rights  stat- 
utes across  the  board  and  balance  that 
against  the  cost  to  society,  the  results 
of  our  efforts  to  grant  equal  opportu- 
nity for  minorities  of  any  type  would 
be  quite  different.  In  my  view,  great 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  analyzing 
regulations  such  as  those  promulgated 
under  section  504  through  a  cost  bene- 
fit analysis. 

A  few  examples  of  the  results  of  the 
DOJ  and  OMB  drafts  illustrate  the 
basis  of  my  concerns.  The  draft  regu- 
lations limit  the  reach  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  504  to  programs  or 
activities  which  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  instead  of  those  which 
either  receive  or  benefit  from  Federal 
financial  assistance.  This  approach 
could  limit  compliance  with  section 
504 's  accessibility  standards  to  only 
that  building  or  program  which  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  at  a  university  in- 
stead of  the  entire  university.  A  handi- 
capped person  could  be  restricted  from 
ready  access  to  certain  courses  or  fa- 
cilities and  only  attend  classes  in  the 
department  which  directly  received 
Federal  funds.  I  do  not  believe  this 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

The  accessibility  requirements  of 
section  504  are  also  revised  by  DOJ 
and  OMB  in  a  manner  which  are  less 
restrictive  than  the  HEW  regulations. 
For  example,  OMB  draft  regulations 
state  that  reasonable  accommodations 
for  access  to  mass  transportation  is 
permitted  if  handicapped  persons  are 
able  to  travel  from  the  same  location 
to  the  same  destination  in  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  cost  as  nonhand- 
icapped  individuals.  This  eliminates 
the  requirement  that  public  transpor- 
tation be  accessible  as  long  as  an  alter- 
native is  available  at  the  same  cost.  Al- 
though I  appreciate  OMB's  effort  to 
streamline  regulations  and  reduce 
costs,  I  do  not  see  how  this  revision  of 
section  504  will  make  it  easier  for 
handicapped  individuals  to  travel  in  a 
manner  that  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
nonhandicapped  persons. 

The  issue  of  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion is  often  cited  as  the  most  impor- 
tant concept  to  guarantee  the  civil 
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rights  of  handicapped  persons.  The  ac- 
commodation that  must  be  made  in 
order  to  permit  handicapped  persons 
to  participate  in  certain  activities  has 
been  broadly  defined  in  the  HEW  reg- 
ulations. Based  on  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision.  DOJ  has  defined  rea- 
sonable accommodation  as  those  ac- 
tions taken  by  a  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  to  enable  handicapped  persons 
to  perform  a  job  or  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  program  under  which  a  bene- 
ficiary is  supposed  to  meet  academic 
standards  or  accomplish  certain  goals. 
Although  this  meets  the  Supreme 
Court's  standards.  DOJ  in  its  draft  has 
taken  the  additional  step  of  stating 
that  reasonable  accommodation  in  the 
form  of  auxiliary  aids  or  other  assist- 
ance is  permissible,  but  does  not  in- 
clude any  modifications  that  would 
"impose  an  undue  hardship  on  a  recip- 
ient or  other  beneficiary."  This  addi- 
tional statement,  instead  of  increasing 
protection  for  the  handicapped,  could 
result  in  an  exemption  for  a  federally- 
funded  activity  without  any  substan- 
tial evidence  of  inconvenience  to  non- 
handicapped  individuals  when  weighed 
against  the  possible  benefit  of  accom- 
modation to  one  or  a  few  handicapped 
persons.  The  OMB  draft  goes  even  fur- 
ther on  this  issue  by  urging  consider- 
ation of  the  "competing  demands  upon 
scarce  resources."  which  could  lead  to 
the  use  of  funds  for  many  purposes 
other  than  rehabilitation  or  accommo- 
dation in  difficult  economic  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  that  cost 
evaluation  in  terms  of  providing  ac- 
commodation Euid  access  for  the 
handicapped  must  not  be  utilized 
without  consideration  of  the  rights  we 
are  protecting.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  rights  must  be  granted  re- 
gardless of  cost;  but  the  draft  regula- 
tions I  have  reviewed  to  date  appear  to 
be  using  too  broad  a  bnish  of  applica- 
tion of  the  cost  benefit  analysis. 

A  good  example  of  reasonable  ac- 
commodation for  the  handicapped  ap- 
pears in  a  bill  I  recently  introduced. 
H.R.  6036.  the  Voting  Rights  for  the 
Handicapped  and  the  Elderly  Act. 
This  act  mandates  that  all  registration 
and  polling  places  for  Federal  election 
be  readily  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. The  facilities  for  registration 
and  voting  must  either  be  already  ac- 
cessible or  made  accessible  by  means 
of  temporary  ramps  or  other  means. 
In  addition,  the  bill  specifies  that  sup- 
plemental voting  aids,  such  as  large 
print  Instructions  for  seriously  visually 
impaired  and  deaf  persons;  paper  bal- 
lots for  those  not  able  to  operate  a 
voting  machine,  and  absentee  ballots 
for  all  handicapped  and  elderly  voters 
be  made  available  by  the  SUtes. 

The  right  to  vote  is  fundamental  to 
all  American  citizens.  H.R.  6036  would 
greatly  Increase  the  number  of  votes 
cast  by  handicapped  and  elderly  indi- 
viduals in  a  reasonable  and  cost-effi- 
cient manner.  But  without  the  accessi- 
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blllty  and  accommodation  provisions 
of  section  504,  many  of  these  handi- 
capped persons  would  not  even  be 
aware  of  their  right  to  vote  or  be  In 
the  mainstream  of  society  In  order  to 
make  a  reasoned  choice  of  a  candidate. 
Jobs  would  not  be  readily  available 
without  strong  504  regulations.  Volun- 
tary compliance  Is  Insufficient  when 
we  are  considering  the  basic,  constitu- 
tional nature  of  equal  opportunity  for 
the  handicapped.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  affirmative  duty 
to  enforce  our  civil  rights  laws,  and  I 
cannot  sanction  changes  In  regulations 
which  could  dilute  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped.* 


PEACE  IN  CYPRUS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARTLAKI) 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTzday.  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  my  fellow  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
arisen  In  El  Salvador.  Poland,  and 
lastly,  over  the  Falliland  (Mavllas)  Is- 
lands. This  special  order  focuses  our 
attention  on  the  civil  strife  In  Cyprus, 
a  Mediterranean  Island  that  lies  only 
40  miles  from  Turkey  and  500  miles 
from  Greece. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  politi- 
cal differences  between  the  two  domi- 
nant ethnic  groups  have  led  to  the 
civil  strife  In  Cyprus.  The  Greek  Cyp- 
rlots.  who  constitute  77  percent  of  the 
island's  population,  desire  a  unitary 
state  administered  by  a  government 
reflecting  their  numerical  superiority. 
The  Turkish  Cypriots.  on  the  other 
hand,  who  comprise  18.5  percent  of 
the  population,  have  demanded  a  sepa- 
rate, autonomous  government  to  rep- 
resent their  interests. 

Religious  differences  have  augment- 
ed the  existing  political  divergencies 
between  the  two  groups:  While  Greek 
Cypriots  adhere  to  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  the  Turkish  Cypriots  are 
Muslim.  These  dissimilarities  have  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  three  governments 
and  a  Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus. 

The  1974  Invasion  resulted  In  Turk- 
ish forces  controlling  over  40  percent 
of  the  Island's  territory  and  encour- 
aged the  resurgence  of  Internecine  vio- 
lence between  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots.  As  a  result,  over  one-third  of 
Cyprus'  population  are  refugees  In 
their  own  country. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  In  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  the  violence,  antago- 
nism, and  bloodshed  in  Cyprus.  During 
the  early  I960's.  peace  did  exist  In 
Cyprus  between  the  two  antagonistic 
groups.  To  encourage  a  return  to  that 
earlier  harmony.  Turkey  must  agree 
to  recall  its  invasion  forces  and  the 
Greek  Cypriots  must  declare  their 
support    for    fair    and    proportional 
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Turkish  representation  In  a  central 
government.  Until  these  actions  are 
taken,  peaceful  negotiations  that  have 
been  Initiated  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General's  Special  Repre- 
sentative on  Cyprus  will  continue  to 
be  Ineffective. 

To  prevent  further  violence.  I  urge 
the  waning  factions  to  negotiate  a 
mutually  satisfactory  settlement  to 
the  conflict. 

Washihgton.  D.C. 

April  19.  1982. 

Dear  Collkacux:  We  are  once  again  call- 
ing your  attention  to  a  Special  Order  on 
"Cyprus  Day"  we  will  be  conducting  on 
Thursday.  April  22  calling  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  to  the  dispute  in  this  belea- 
guered Mediterranean  nation. 

As  you  know,  in  1974  Turkish  troops  using 
U.S.-supplled  NATO  armaments  invaded 
Cyprus  forcing  200.000  Greek-Cypriots  to 
flee  their  homes  and  relinquish  most  or  all 
of  their  worldy  possessions.  The  Turkish 
military  occupation  of  approximately  40% 
of  Cypriot  soil  has  devastated  that  country's 
economy,  forced  thousands  of  innocent 
people  to  live  as  refugees  in  their  own 
homeland  and  severely  strained  American 
relations  with  our  allies  In  the  southeastern 
flank  of  NATO. 

Presently,  intercommunal  talks  between 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General's  Special  Representative  on  Cyprus. 
While  it  is  essential  that  the  United  SUtes 
strongly  endorse  negotiations  as  the  means 
to  peacefully  resolve  this  conflict,  the  inter- 
communal talks  have  produced  no  meaning- 
ful progress  toward  the  withdrawal  of  Turk- 
ish troops. 

Our  interests  in  pressing  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  are  two-fold.  First,  at  a  time 
when  Soviet  aggression  is  on  the  rise,  the 
U.S.  needs  to  bolster  its  strategic  relations 
with  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  As  long  as 
Turkish  troops  occupy  Cyprus,  our  policies 
in  that  region  of  the  world  will  continue  to 
erode.  Second,  but  equally  as  important,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  Cypriot  people  tc 
strongly  support  them  in  their  struggle  U 
exercise  their  own  political  destiny  as  a  sov 
erelgn  nation,  free  of  external  aggression. 

If  you  would  lUce  to  participate  in  tht- 
Special  Order  or  insert  a  statement  in  th< 
CoNGRKssiONAi.  Rbcoro  On  April  22,  pleas« 
contact  Jack  (5-6135)  or  Mark  (5-5546). 

With  kind  wishes. 
Sincerely 

Gos  Yatrow, 
William  S.  BROovriELD.* 


IMMUNIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  and  strident  debate  over  multi- 
blUion-dollar  budget  Issues  tends  to 
obscure  many  items  in  the  President's 
spending  plan  which  threaten  the 
public  Interest.  Among  these  Items  is 
the  appropriation  for  Immimlzation 
programs  which  will  effect  sharp  cut- 
backs In  vitally  Important  vaccination 
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programs   against   deadly   disease   In- 
cluding rubella,  dlptherla.  and  polio. 

These  cutbaclts  not  only  pose  serious 
threats  of  a  resurgence  of  these  all- 
but-forgotten  scourges,  but  dispropor- 
tionately affect  the  poor.  Budgetary 
judgments  such  as  this  raise  grave 
questions  about  the  priorities  of  this 
administration. 

To  amplify  my  concern,  I  am  submit- 
ting a  column  on  the  problem  which  I 
Issued  April  12,  along  with  the  typical- 
ly trenchant  observations  of  George 
Win.  who  devoted  his  column  of  April 
16  to  the  subject: 

The  New  Budget  Cuts— Is  Anything  or 

Anyone  Immune? 

(By  Congressman  John  J.  LaFalce) 

Given  the  subject  of  this  column,  I  should 
confess  that  as  a  participant  in  the  Federal 
budgetary  process  I  have  developed  some 
degree  of  immunity  myself  to  the  welter  of 
proposals  and  counterproposals  which 
emerge  continuously  for  months  each  year. 
With  a  total  budget  approaching  $800  bil- 
lion, it  is  not  surprising  that  relatively  small 
additions  or  deletions  will  escape  notice. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  change  is  in 
an  area  without  a  well-organized  and  vocal 
constituency  or  lobby. 

A  case-ln-point  recently  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. In  the  President's  budget  for  1983, 
there  is  a  6  percent  reduction  (compared 
with  amounts  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1981) 
in  the  budget  for  federally  supported  immu- 
nization programs.  These  programs  are  in- 
tended to  protect  against  or  eradicate  sever- 
al major  public  health  threats:  polio,  mea- 
sles, rubella,  mumps,  dlptheria.  pertussis 
(whcKiping  cough),  and  tetanus.  The  vast 
majority  of  direct  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 
gram are  children,  6.3  million  of  them  in 
1981.  A  6  percent  reduction  attracts  little  at- 
tention but  what  is  the  real  effect?  Because 
of  soarlttg  costs  for  vaccines  that  6  percent 
funding  reduction  might  translate  into 
about  43  percent  fewer  immunizations. 

Why  do  I  select  one  line  item  from  a  3- 
inch  thick  Federal  budget  for  special  note? 
There  are  several  reasons. 

Because  of  the  effectiveness  and  extent  of 
routine  Immunizations  for  children  in  our 
country,  most  of  us  have  come  to  see  it  as  a 
fact  of  life.  Immunizations,  especially 
among  school  children,  have  become  so  in- 
stitutionalized that  their  occurrence  rarely 
commands  our  attention.  Unfortunately, 
this  can  work  in  reverse— how  many  of  us 
would  notice  if  one  or  several  immunization 
programs  simply  did  not  occur?  Of  those  of 
us  who  did,  what  percentage  would  take  the 
initiative  to  have  the  immunizations  done 
on  their  own?  And  what  of  the  poor  who  are 
frequently  the  last  to  be  informed  and  the 
least  able  to  make  private  arrangements? 
Ironically,  It  is  the  very  effectiveness  of  the 
program  which  diminishes  concern  about  its 
elimination  or  reduction.  Few  young  parents 
today  recall  the  times  when  a  child  com- 
plaining of  a  sore  throat  and  stiff  neck 
might  be  afflicted  by  a  crippling,  if  not 
fatal,  incurable  illness.  Obviously,  my  con- 
cern about  this  complacency  stems  from 
warnings  by  public  health  experts  of  a  re- 
surgence of  devastating  childhood  diseases 
in  the  event  of  significant  cutbacks  in  im- 
munization programs. 

Following  closely  on  my  first  concern— an 
absence  of  public  awareness  of  the  fact  and 
consequence  of  reduced  immunization  ef- 
forts— Is  a  companion  worry.  For  a  program 
so  successful  that  its  original  cause  has  been 
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effectively  eradicated,  there  is  no  active  or- 
ganized constituency.  After  years  of  peace, 
sentries  relax  and  then  sleep.  Regeneration 
of  that  public  constituency  will  be  difficult 
since  the  horrors  that  once  mobilized  us  so 
readily  are  forgotten  by  or  unknown  to 
those  most  at  risk— children  and  young  par- 
ents. In  1952,  when  many  of  today's  young 
parents  were  bom.  there  were  21,000  cases 
of  polio;  last  year  there  were  6.  Compound- 
ing this  is  the  fact  that  a  cutback  in  immu- 
nizations now  will  have  effects  which  may 
not  emerge  for  several  years— at  which 
point  what  damage  occurs  wlU  be  irrepara- 
ble. 

Finally,  the  cutbacks  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  disturbing  for  what  they 
signify  about  values  and  priorities.  For  all  of 
the  mystique  surrounding  modem  medicine, 
immunization  is  one  of  the  few  medical 
interventions  which  has  significantly  im- 
proved the  health  of  our  population  at  a 
cost  which  is  negligible  relative  to  Its 
impact.  This  can  be  said  unequivocally 
about  precious  few  government  programs. 
Why  cut  this?  What  does  it  mean?  Igno- 
rance, careless  staff  research,  lack  of  con- 
cern—a  little  of  all?  Budgetmaking  is  far 
more  than  administrative  arithmetic.  It  is  in 
fact  the  quantification  of  philosophy,  priori- 
ty, and  finally  policy.  In  light  of  this,  what 
message  is  signalled  by  an  Administration 
proposal  to  cut  back  on  a  program  which: 
first,  affects  the  health  and  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens: second,  is  proven  effective;  and  third, 
is  a  financial  bargain  in  both  relative  and 
absolute  terms?  To  me  the  answer  is  both 
clear  and  unsettling. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  continuing 
need,  perhaps  now  more  than  ever,  to  read 
the  fine  print. 

[From  the  Buffalo  News,  April  16.  1982) 

Immunization  Needs  Shot  in  the  Arm 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Washington.— Recollected  in  tranquillity, 
his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  seemed  to  Joe  Califano  to 
have  been  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  con- 
troversies. But  it  was  not  entirely  so: 

"For  every  dollar  spent  on  polio  vaccine, 
our  society  saves  $90  in  (health  care  and  re- 
habilitation) costs,  the  highest  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  any  public  health  program  .  .  . 
There  Isn't  much  controversy  about  even 
the  most  aggressive  attempts  to  Immunize 
children  against  the  childhood  diseases." 

Today,  however,  there  is  controversy 
about  almost  everything,  even  about  what  It 
is  that  people  are  disagreeing  about.  For  ex- 
ample, at  his  recent  press  conference  Presi- 
dent Reagan  showed  unusual  pique  when 
complaining,  with  obvious  sincerity,  about 
accasations  that  his  budget  Is  unfair  to  the 
poor.  He  said: 

"...  In  an  editorial  in  the  paper  this 
momlng.  that  struck  at  us  because  they  said 
that  we  were— had  less  money  for  vaccina- 
tions for  children  and  therefore  there  was 
going  to  be  more  sickness  and  perhaps  more 
child  death.  Well,  what  they  didn't  see  was 
that  we  had— we  actually  have  more  money 
in  for  that  program  than  we've  had  for 
others." 

What  the  editorial  (In  the  New  York 
Times)  said  was: 

"Washington  pays  to  Immunize  children 
against  dread  diseases.  In  1981.  the  total 
was  6.3  million  children.  The  1983  budget 
would  vaccinate  only  3.8  million." 

If  the  president  was  asserting  that  his 
fiscal  1983  budget  calls  for  more  dollars  for 
immunization  than  the  fiscal  1982  budget, 
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he  was  correct.  But  the  Times  was  correct 
enough. 

In  fiscal  1981.  spending  for  immunization 
was  $30.9  million.  That  funded  immuniza- 
tion of  6.3  million  children,  about  40  (percent 
of  all  children  immunized  that  year.  In 
fiscal  1982,  funding  declined  to  $28.3  mil- 
lion. The  fiscal  1983  budget  stipulates  $29 
million.  But  at  this  level,  the  number  of  im- 
munizations will  be  substantially  reduced— 
pehacis  halved. 

The  cost  of  vaccines  is  soaring.  Only  about 
half  the  nation's  children  are  immunized  by 
private  doctors.  And  the  most  expensive 
publicly  funded  vaccinations  are  dispropor- 
tionately for  poor  children,  who  must  be 
tracked  down.  Thus  cutbacks  in  immuniza- 
tions will  have  a  regressive  policy  effect: 
There  Is  apt  to  be  more  sickness,  especially 
among  poor  children. 

In  1952.  there  were  21,000  cases  of  polio. 
Last  year  there  were  six.  Before  the  devel- 
opment of  the  measles  vaccine,  almost  every 
child  had  measles  by  age  15.  Because  of  fed- 
erally supported  immunization  there  was  a 
90  percent  decrease  between  1966  and  1969. 
Then,  because  of  decreased  federal  funding, 
there  was  a  three-fold  Increase  by  1971. 
Today  the  disease  is  99  percent  conquered. 
New  York  City  has  more  muggings  per  day 
than  it  has  cases  of  measles  per  year. 

By  requiring  immunizations  before  chU- 
dren  enter  school,  all  50  states  acquire  a 
moral  obligation  to  make  vaccinations  avail- 
able to  the  poor.  States  should  increase 
their  spending  to  compensate  for  federal  in- 
sufficiency. But  many  wiU  not.  and  commu- 
nicable diseases  do  not  respect  state  lines. 

Of  course  parents  should  not  be  compla- 
cent or  thrifty  in  ways  that  Jeopardize  their 
children's  health.  But  federal  policy  should 
not  jeopardize  children  who  were  careless 
when  choosing  parents. 

Immunization  Is  a  government  program 
that  works,  spectacularly  well.  It  is  a  facet 
of  government's  greatest  achievement  of 
this  century,  the  public  health  Improve- 
ments that  have  bred  complacency  about 
numerous  diseases  that,  until  a  few  genera- 
tions ago,  killed  millions  and  terrified  every- 
one else. 

As  a  result  of  the  last  rubella  epidemics 
there  are  30.000  children  who  will  require  $2 
billion  in  special  care.  Conservatives  under- 
stand that  there  are  (xx^sions  when  govern- 
ments must  arm  in  order  to  disarm;  they 
should  understand  that  sometimes  govern- 
ments must  spend  in  order  to  restrain 
future  spending.  A  challenge  for  conserv- 
atives Is  to  prove  that  government  can  be 
hardheaded  without  being  hardhearted. 

A  niggling  attitude  about  vaccinations 
does  not  help.  Rather,  It  helps  those  who 
say  conservatives  think  protectable  human 
life  begins  at  conception  and  ends  at  blrth.« 


ECONOMICS.  DEFENSE,  AND 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  August 
of  last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  a  distinguished  group  In 
Denver  on  the  relationship  between 
our  economic,  defense,  and  foreign 
policies.  I  would  like  to  enter  my  re- 
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marks  Into  the  Record  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  believe  they  have  relevance  to 
the  upcoming  debate,  which  promises 
to  be  intense,  on  the  defense  budget. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles 
of  individual  freedom  and  responsibil- 
ity which  President  Reagan  espouses 
so  eloquently.  These  principles,  which 
guide  the  administration's  policies  at 
home,  are  radically  inconfixuent  with 
those  which  guide  its  policies  abroad. 
The  fact  is  that  our  foreign  policy  of 
global  Interventionism  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  power  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  people  and  na- 
tions abroad.  We  reject  this  sort  of 
■rovemmental  presumption  and  pater- 
nalism domestically— or  at  least,  we 
should— and  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  less 
objectionable  when  applied  interna- 
tionally. 

It  was  Robert  Taft,  a  great  Republi- 
can, who  said: 

We  cannot  assume  a  financial  burden  in 
our  foreign  policy  so  great  that  it  threatens 
our  liberty  at  home. 

As  we  take  up  the  debate  over  the 
defense  budget  in  the  months  ahead,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  spending  reductions  which  we 
must  make  caiuiot  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  security.  Just  cutting 
the  defense  budget  will  do  no  good 
unless  we  also  rethink  our  foreign 
policy  of  global  interventionalism.  We 
must  realize  that  it  is  not  Just  the  de- 
fense budget  itself,  but  also  the  for- 
eign policy  it  serves  which  is  now  help- 
ing to  bankrupt  this  coimtry,  which 
constantly  threatens  to  draw  us  into 
any  number  of  foreign  wars,  and 
which  has  allowed  us  to  spend  stagger- 
ing sums  on  the  military  while  losing 
our  technological  advantage  and  fail- 
ing to  adequately  provide  for  our  own 
secxirlty. 

It  is  time  to  leave  the  defense  of  our 
wealthy  allies,  principally  Germany 
and  Japan,  to  those  countries  them- 
selves. And  it  is  time  to  remember  that 
American  security  and  independence 
must  be  the  overriding  concern  in  our 
dealings  abroad.  Let  us  show  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  our  example,  what  a 
free  people  can  achieve.  To  do  so  we 
must  remember  that  limited  govern- 
ment, sound  money,  and  a  noninter- 
ventionist,  pro- American  foreign 
policy  are  mutual  prerequisites.  The 
failure  to  implement  all  three  of  these 
fundamental  pillars  of  our  freedom 
and  prosperity  will  abort  the  "Ameri- 
can Renaissance"  which  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  of  last 
August  follow: 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress,  I  was  not 
primarily  concerned  about  foreign  policy, 
but  about  economics,  inflation,  and  a  sound 
monetary  system.  But  as  time  has  passed.  I 
liave  realized  that  the  two  areas  are  closely 
connected.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  iso- 
late foreign  policy  from  economic  and  mon- 
etary policy:  they  are  inextricably  tied  to- 
gether. Our  foreign  policy  is  linked  to  the 
monetary  system,  to  the  World  Bank,  multi- 
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lateral  development  banks,  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  to  subsidies  to  Third 
World  nations.  When  you  see  the  flow  of 
money  from  your  pockets  to  Third  World 
nations  or  to  Communist  nations,  and  back 
into  the  coffers  of  the  New  York  t>anks.  you 
see  that  it  is  an  interrelated  system.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  consider  the  monetary 
system,  or  taxes  and  spending,  without  con- 
sidering foreign  policy. 

The  policy  I  would  like  to  see  implement- 
ed is  a  nonlnterventionist  foreign  policy. 
Now.  if  you're  talking  about  noninterven- 
tion because  you  would  like  to  construct  an 
ideal  world  In  your  mind,  that's  one  thing. 
But  if  you  really  want  the  government  to 
adopt  policies  of  nonintervention,  those 
policies  have  to  be  popular  and  they  have  tp 
be  attractive— not  to  the  politicians  in 
Washington,  but  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  to  make  the  decisions. 

There's  very  little  real  support  for  such  a 
policy  in  Washington  today.  There  Is  in  fact 
only  one  foreign  policy  debate  in  Washing- 
ton, and  that  debate  is  over  which  side  to 
help.  Should  the  United  States  give  money 
to  Somoea  or  to  the  Sandinistas?  To  the 
right-wing  dictators,  the  so-called  pro-Amer- 
icans, or  to  the  left  wing.  anti-American  dic- 
tators? Even  the  extreme  liberal  element  in 
Congress,  who  may  sometimes  appear  to  be 
nonlnterventionist,  do  not  advocate  true 
nonlnterventlonism;  they're  nonlnterven- 
tionist only  when  they  think  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  socialism.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  there's  no  support  for  a  nonlnter- 
ventionist foreign  policy  in  this  country.  I 
think  there's  a  lot  of  support  among  the 
American  people. 

The  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  to  preserve  peace  and  defend  the  country 
against  any  attack.  This  is  a  pro-American 
policy.  The  Amercian  people  want  national 
defense.  They  want  to  be  secure.  They  don't 
want  to  be  threatened.  This  Is  an  important 
reason  that  President  Reagan  got  elected. 
He  said,  we're  not  strong  enough:  we're 
weak  In  our  defense. "  And  It's  true- were 
very  weak.  We're  weak  in  a  military  sense, 
but  above  all.  we're  weak  in  our  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  therefore  we 
have  a  weak  defense.  And  the  American 
people  know  it,  even  though  they  may  not 
understand  the  details. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  interven- 
tion and  no  alliances  with  foreign  nations. 
This  includes  the  so-called  disarmament 
treaties.  Just  the  fact  of  negotiating  and 
signing  treaties  Is  illogical,  in  my  estimation, 
and  seems  even  more  so  when  you  think 
about  the  people  with  whom  you  are  negoti- 
ating. Communist  dictators  don't  believe  In 
truth:  truth  to  them  is  relative.  It's  deter- 
mined by  the  State.  So  it  seems  at  best 
unwise  to  think  that  the  Soviets  understand 
such  treaty  negotiations  on  your  terms.  The 
purpose  of  a  foreign  policy  is  to  provide  a 
national  defense.  Period. 

I  took  a  poll  In  my  district,  asking  how 
many  people  thought  it  would  be  important 
to  stop  financing  our  rich  allies  like  Japan 
or  Germany.  Now,  you'd  expect  that  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  people  might  agree, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  95  percent 
of  them  said,  cut  it  off;  we've  had  It! 

I  believe  that  the  military  budget  will  be 
President  Reagan's  nemesis,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  media  will  portray  any  cut  in  the 
amount  of  military  appropriations  he  de- 
cides to  ask  for  as  an  absolute  cut,  even  if 
such  a  cut  means  that  Instead  of  raising  the 
military  budget  by  $100  billion,  he's  now 
proposing  to  raise  It  by  S90  billion.  Just  as 
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the  media  were  very  Important  in  present- 
ing the  $60  billion  additional  spending  In 
the  Reagan  domestic  budget  proposals  as  a 
"slash,"  because  it  was  $40  billion  less  than 
the  increase  Carter  had  proposed. 

A  a  starter.  Instead  of  Increasing  the  mili- 
tary budget,  we  should  reduce  It  and  elimi- 
nate all  transfer  payments,  which  are  still 
the  biggest  part  of  that  budget:  an  estimat- 
ed 50  to  60  percent  of  the  military  budget  is 
spent  to  defend  other  countries.  By  elimi- 
nating these  transfer  payments  we  could 
save  up  to  $50  billion  now  being  spent  In 
Europe  and  about  $30  billion  in  Japan. 

What  should  we  do  with  that  money?  We 
should  cut  most  of  it  out  of  the  budget.  But 
even  with  that  cut.  we  can  raise  military 
pay.  We  live  in  a  modem  age,  and  we  should 
have  highly  paid  technicians  to  provide  our 
defense. 

And  we  should  Improve  that  defense.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  major  threat  we 
face  is  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack, 
and  yet  we  signed  SALT  I,  which  said  we 
would  not  develop  something  that  could 
shoot  a  nuclear  missile  down.  I  think,  on  the 
contrary.  It  makes  sense  to  spend  money  on 
an  anti-ballistic  missile.  Instead  of  divesting 
ourselves  of  nuclear  missiles,  a  more  modest 
approach  would  be  to  suggest  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  will  retain  nuclear  weapons  to  hit 
the  major  military  targets  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  sounds  very  adequate,  but  by 
doing  that,  we  could  eliminate  a  good  many 
of  our  nuclesu'  weapons.  And  I  think  that 
the  MX.  which  would  add  another  3  or  4 
thousand,  is  obviously  unnecessary— if  we 
have  7,  8.  or  9  thousand  of  these  weapons 
capable  of  reaching  Russia  now,  how  many 
more  do  we  need?  By  saying  that  we  will 
keep  enough  weapons  to  destroy  all  military 
targets,  our  policy  will  be  seen  as  one  of  tre- 
mendous power  and  tremendous  strength, 
rather  than  one  which  is  negative  and 
against  the  defense  of  America.  And  yet  we 
can  save  a  lot  of  money.  We  don't  have  to 
talk  about  new  weapons  like  MX  missiles. 
Stealth  bombers,  B-1  bombers,  and  M-1 
tanks. 

As  for  the  M-1  tank.  It  doesn't  even  do 
that  well.  We  have  a  few  problems  with  It. 
It  runs  well  on  concrete,  but  not  so  well  In 
the  mud.  And  we  can't  put  It  on  an  airplane. 
If  the  purpose  Is  to  defend  the  country  (I 
say),  where  are  you  anticipating  this  tank 
attack  from?  Through  Alaska,  or  through 
Mexico,  or  Just  where?  They  say.  well,  they 
might  come  across  Germany.  And  I  say.  did 
you  know  they  Just  cut  the  defense  budget 
in  Germany  by  $500  million?  Your  kids 
can't  buy  a  home  and  you  can't  buy  a  car, 
and  you  want  to  build  this  tank  for  the  Ger- 
marw?  Why  don't  they  build  it? 

I  was  asked  about  the  neutron  bomb  on 
TV  the  other  day.  The  neutron  bomb 
sounds  like  a  pretty  sophisticated  weapon, 
but  when  Is  it  best  used?  When  you  have  a 
few  thousand  tanks  coming  after  you.  But  I 
still  don't  anticipate  a  tank  attack.  Maybe 
Germany  needs  It.  Let  the  Germans  build  it, 
if  it's  a  good  weapon  for  Europe. 

People  are  very  receptive  to  this  kind  of 
explanation,  even  though  they  probably 
wouldn't  have  been  10  or  15  years  ago.  But 
now,  in  an  economic  sense,  they're  desper- 
ate. They've  heard  stories  about  drug  addic- 
tion and  inefficiency  in  the  army,  and  about 
the  amount  of  money  we  could  save  by 
bringing  troops  home,  and  they're  ready  to 
listen,  because  they  are  starting  to  hurt. 

Foreign  aid  is  another  important  issue. 
Again,  foreign  aid  Is  always  discussed  in 
terms  of  which  enemy  is  going  to  get  it.  the 
right  or  the  left?  There  have  been  14  or 
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more  major  conflicts  since  World  War  II  In 
which  we  have  contributed  the  weapons  to 
both  sides.  Do  we  want  to  continue  doing 
that?  If  I'm  told  that  we  ought  to  give  weap- 
ons to  our  friends.  I  say.  but  who  are  our 
friends?  Today  they're  friends:  tomorrow, 
enemies.  Was  the  Shah  our  friend?  He's 
really  helping  us  out  over  there  now.  Isn't 
he?  Friends  may  run  on  you  or  they  may  be 
overthrown:  then  the  money's  down  the 
drain. 

Our  present  foreign  policy  is  not  pro- 
American.  Just  a  few  months  ago.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Administration  gave  $120  million  at 
8  per  cent  interest  to  Communist  Rumania 
to  build  two  nuclear  power  generators.  The 
Communist  system  isn't  pro-freedom:  It's 
the  destribution  of  freedom,  so  even  though 
it  is  weak,  it  Is  still  a  threat.  Our  subsidizing 
it  has  to  stop,  and  if  we  did  stop  subsidizing 
It,  I  think  it  would  collapse. 

If  a  government  has  a  nonlnterventionist 
foreign  ptolicy.  does  that  mean  that  it 
should  totally  Ignore  what's  happening  in 
the  world?  No.  an  administration  has  a  role, 
and  part  of  that  role  is  getting  Information 
out  to  the  people,  telling  them  what's  hap- 
l>enlng.  If  there's  a  Communist  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  I  think  the  people  should 
know,  and  we  should  use  moral  suasion  to 
get  the  people  to  understand  what's  hap- 
pening: The  Soviets  are  a  bunch  of  gang- 
sters who  Invaded  the  country.  And  I  would 
get  rid  of  the  restrictions  which  forbid 
American  citizens  to  voluntarily  send  arms 
smd  assistance  to  freedom  fighters  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  who  believe  In  freedom  must.  In  a  very 
strong  way,  promote  the  position  that  says. 
If  a  country  Is  worth  defending,  and  if  it  Is 
valued  by  its  citizens,  it  can  be  defended. 
First,  by  not  inflating  the  currency  to  pro- 
vide the  financing  for  war— this  would  re- 
strict all  of  our  government's  involvements. 
And  second,  by  every  one  of  us  assuming 
some  responsibility,  and  not  leaving  our 
country's  defense  to  18-year-olds.  If  we  be- 
lieve in  our  freedom  and  it's  of  value  to  us. 
we  will  respond  and  provide  the  defense  nec- 
essary, when  we  are  truly  threatened. 

In  the  era  in  which  we  had  a  gold  stand- 
ard coupled  with  a  nonlnterventionist  for- 
eign policy,  essentially  we  never  fought  on 
foreign  soil.  (We  certainly  didn't  fight  In 
Europe!)  In  this  century,  we've  had  an  inter- 
ventionist foreign  policy  and  had  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  systematically  inflating 
our  currency— and  we've  had  nothing  but 
war.  If  we  accept  the  principles  of  sound 
money,  nonintervention,  and  no  conscrip- 
tion, I  believe  that,  once  again,  we  will  live 
in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  era.* 


LIBRARY  FUNDING 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ex- 
pected drastic  cuts  in  Federal  support 
for  library  programs  from  the  Reagan 
administration— and  we  got  them. 
What  we  did  not  expect,  although  we 
probably  should  have,  is  the  extent  to 
which  both  executive  &nd  legislative 
initiatives  at  the  Federal  level  would 
go  beyond  funding,  to  have  broad  neg- 
ative impact  on  library  and  citizen 
access  to  information,  on  the  whole 
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matter  of  dissemination  of  Govern- 
ment information,  and,  surprisingly, 
on  the  survival  of  librarianship  as  a 
profession. 

Despite  a  lawsuit  Involving  10  States 
and  two  adverse  General  Accounting 
Office  opinions,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  continuing  to  Impound  $20 
million  In  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  funds  provided  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1982.  Further,  the 
administration  is  proposing  no  funding 
for  America's  libraries  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget. 

I  want  to  submit  for  the  Record 
some  testimonials  from  actual  users  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  literacy 
volunteers  program,  just  one  of  the 
many  valuable  services  offered  by  the 
library  system  to  be  cut  as  a  result  of 
the  administration's  budget. 

Testimonials  From  Actual  Users  or  the 
New  York  Public  Library's  Literary 
Volunteers  Program 

Student  J.K.:  "It  Is  a  new  experience  for 
me  to  have  people  like  this  caring  about 
other  people— people  who  are  unable  to 
read  ....  This  program  has  helped  me  In 
the  short  time  I  have  been  here,  and  I  hope 
it  can  continue  to  help  me  and  many  others. 
Without  the  library's  help  it  would  be  a 
closed  book." 

Student  L.S.:  "For  a  long  time  I  didn't 
want  anyone  to  know  that  I  couldn't  read. 
This  program  has  given  me  confidence  be- 
cause I  realized  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
Just  like  myself." 

Student  P.L.:  "When  I  started  I  couldn't 
read.  Now  I  can  read  the  driver's  manual  to 
get  my  license.  ...  I  think  it  is  fantastic." 

Student  V.C:  "I  am  learning  slowly  to  im- 
prove my  reading.  I  can  read  little  stories, 
help  school  children  where  I  volunteer,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  to  read  the  newspapers." 

Student  L.P.:  "I  could  not  read  at  all  when 
I  first  came  into  the  program.  I  am  now  able 
to  read  the  names  of  some  items  in  the  su- 
permarket. ...  I  feel  very  good  about  the 
progress  I  have  made." 

Student  E.K.:  "I  can  now  use  the  diction- 
ary. I  can  fill  out  forms  much  better.  I  can 
read  the  newspaper.  ...  I  have  more  confi- 
dence in  myself  and  my  ability  to  leam." 

Student  V.M.:  "I  never  had  any  incentive 
to  read  better  because  of  all  the  time  I  tried 
and  failed.  I  became  very  discouraged  feel- 
ing that  I  would  never  master  my  prob- 
lem. ...  I  decided  to  try  once  more  and  en- 
rolled as  a  student  at  Literacy  Volunteers  In 
the  Bronx.  To  my  surprise  I  seemed  to  be 
grasping  the  knack  of  reading." 

Student  R.F.:  "1  am  a  middle-aged 
man.  ...  I  used  to  feel  like  I  was  the  only 
one  that  had  the  problem  of  not  reading.  I 
felt  downgraded  till  I  came  to  Literacy  Vol- 
unteers and  saw  people  who  had  the  same 
problem.  ...  I  feel  more  confident  than  I 
have  ever  before.  I  have  gone  through  5 
books  in  the  last  few  months.  This  is  a 
first." 

Student  B.D:  "I  Eim  a  mechanic.  I  work  in 
a  garage  and  I  have  learned  to  sp>ell  names 
of  car  parts  I  work  with  and  the  names  and 
makes  of  the  cars  I  work  on.  .  .  .  please  do 
not  take  away  the  funds  for  this  program.  I 
am  trying  to  leam  more  so  I  can  get  a  high 
school  diploma." 
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Testimonials  From  Actual  Users  or  the 
New  York  Public  Library's  Job  Opportu- 
nities INPORMATION  CdTTER 

Job  Seeker  D.R.:  "I  visited  the  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Center  at  least  5  times,  reading, 
thinking  and  planning  each  time.  ...  It 
served  as  an  interim  office,  a  home  away 
from  home.  ...  So  now  that  I've  accepted  a 
good  job  offer.  ...  I  wish  you  all  the  suc- 
cess in  your  best  efforts  so  that  others  such 
as  myself  can  leam  the  basics  of  job-hunt- 
ing, so  that  all  people  who  desire  to  do  so 
can  upgrade  their  skills  and  maximize  their 
potential. " 

Job  Seeker  DX).:  "Thank  you  very  kindly 
for  the  time  you  spent  with  me.  ...  I  want 
you  to  know  that  my  session  with  you  has 
Ignited  something  Inside  of  me.  The  confi- 
dence, drive  determination- and  all  that 
stuff— Is  returning.  You've  been  a  great  help 
and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
portfolio." 

Joyce  Richardson,  Program  Director  of 
The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
Inc.:  "On  behalf  of  the  staff  of  The  Nation- 
al Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc.  women's 
center,  I  am  sending  you  this  thank  you  for 
your  excellent  workshop.  Sources  of  Infor- 
mation for  Career  Planning.'  The  workshop 
was  particularly  helpful  to  me." 

Carol  Pelt  Lane,  New  York  University: 
"Thank  you  so  much  for  your  participation 
in  our  program  for  college  undergraduate 
women.  .  .  .  All  of  the  students  commented 
on  how  ctiuch  they  learned  and  several  indi- 
cated that  they  may  be  in  touch  with  you  In 
the  future." 

Nancy  Schulman.  Program  Director,  New 
York  Business  Incentives:  "At  New  York 
Business  Incentives,  we  seek  to  enroll  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  unemployed  and 
out-of-school  young  men  and  women  Into 
meaningful,  full-time  jobs.  .  .  .  This  service 
you  sponsor  is  invaluable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  young  adults  Into  becoming 
responsible,  employed  men  and  women.  It  is 
a  necessary  service  that  ultimately  pays 
dividends  not  only  to  the  participants,  but 
to  the  business  community  and  city  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  There  Is  certainly  a  demonstra- 
ble need  for  this  type  of  service  here  in  New 
York  City,  where  youth  unemployment  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  we  face. 
On  behalf  of  our  program  and  the  youth  we 
serve,  thank  you  once  again  for  providing 
this  vital  service."* 


ADMIRAL  STOCKDALE'S  "VIEWS 
ON  DIGNITY  AND  HONOR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adm. 
James  Bond  Stockdale  recently  vtTote 
an  article  that  I  am  convinced  should 
be  read  by  every  American,  especially 
every  young  American.  It  speaks  of 
dignity  and  honor  and  love  of  country 
In  the  face  of  pain,  brutality,  and  tor- 
ture. I  think  It  Is  a  classic  of  its  kind 
and  no  doubt  will  be  reprinted  In  years 
ahead  because  it  simply  and  eloquent- 
ly reminds  us  that  there  are  certain 
lunlts  of  civilized  behavior  and  certain 
aspects  of  a  human  being's  character 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
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protection  and  preservation  of  human 
freedom. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Rkoro,  "Dignity  and  Honor  In  Viet- 
nam" by  James  Bond  Stockdale.  In  the 
WaU  Street  Journal.  April  16.  1982. 
DiGifrrr  and  Honor  im  ViBTHAif 
(By  James  Bond  Stockdale) 

Chivalry  was  dead  In  my  prison.  Its  name 
was  Hoa  Lo.  meaning  fiery  furnace."  locat- 
ed in  downtown  Hanoi,  a  prison  the  French 
built  in  1895. 

1  arrived  there,  a  prisoner  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam,  in  the  late  morning  of  a  rainy 
Sunday  in  September  1965,  a  stretcher  case. 
I  had  a  broken  leg  (which  my  welcoming 
party,  a  street  mob  of  civilians,  had  inflict- 
ed), a  broken  back  (which  I  charge  off  lo  my 
carelessness  in  not  having  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  brace  myself  correctly  before 
ejecting  into  low-altitude,  high-speed  air 
from  a  tumbling  airplane),  and  a  gunshot 
wound  in  my  good  leg  (which  an  irate 
farmer  had  pumped  into  my  stretcher 
during  my  first  night  on  the  ground,  an  act 
I  credit  as  morally  neutral  just  to  keep  the 
score  balanced).  The  North  Vietnamese  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  my  arrival  after  three 
days  In  the  back  of  a  truck  was  about  my 
age  (43  at  the  time),  also  a  career  military 
man. 

A  PROPAGAlfSA  PACTORY 

I  asked  him  for  medical  attention  for  my 
broken  bones  and  open  wounds.  "You  have 
a  medical  problem  and  you  have  a  political 
problem."  he  said.  'In  this  country  we 
handle  political  problems  first,  and  if  they 
are  satisfactorily  resolved,  that  is,  if  you 
demonstrate  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
American  war  of  Imperialist  aggression  In 
Vietnam  and  take  concrete  actions  to  stop 
it.  we  will  attend  to  your  medical  problems." 
That  was  the  last  time  the  subject  of  medi- 
cal attention  for  me  ever  came  up  in  my 
next  eight  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

In  intense,  bizarre  form,  the  prison  was  an 
extortion  factory,  a  propaganda  factory.  It 
was  much  like  the  one  Dostoyevsky  de- 
scribed in  19th  Century  Siberia,  like  the  one 
Solzhenltsyn  described  in  the  modem 
Oulag.  It  was  sUmost  identical  to  the  one 
Koeatler  described  in  the  Moscow  of  the 
StallnlBt  purges,  in  that  prison  book,  'Dark- 
ness at  Noon,"  fiction  no  less,  that  gives  me 
more  shudders  of  authenticity  than  any 
other  in  print.  Cervantes  experienced  the 
same  pressures  for  seven  years  In  a  Moslem 
political  prison  in  Algiers,  after  he  was  cap- 
tured in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  over  400 
years  ago. 

These  prisons  are  all  the  same;  the  name 
of  the  game  Is  to  unstring  their  victims  with 
fear  and  polarize  them  with  guilt.  There  are 
always  more  rules  than  can  practically  be 
obeyed,  always  a  tripwire  system  to  snare 
you  in  a  violation  that  the  Jailers  can  brand 
as  moral  turpitude— and  there  is  always  an 
escape  valve,  a  way  to  make  amends  if  you 
repent. 

The  tripwire  in  Hanoi  was  based  on  the 
"no  communication"  rule.  As  with  all  trip- 
wires, the  prisoner  had  a  choice  to  make, 
and  he  stood  to  lose  either  way.  If  he 
obeyed  and  did  not  communicate  with  his 
comrades,  he  accrued  the  conscience  prob- 
lems of  betraying  his  fellows  and  at  the 
same  time  sentenced  himself  to  a  desperate 
loneliness  which  would  likely  get  to  him 
after  a  year  or  two.  If  he  communicated, 
and  this  was  the  only  way  to  go  for  loyalty, 
for  a  feeling  of  self-worth,  for  dignity,  he 
would  periodically  be  caught  and  tortured 
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under  the  charge  of  ingratitude  for  the 
"humane  and  lenient  treatment"  he  was 
being  given. 

KOBSTLXR'S  COMMISSAR  ^ 

(Incidentally,  communication  grew  to  be  a 
very  refined,  high-volume,  high-speed, 
highly  accurate  though  dangerous  art.  We 
used  the  same  code  Koestler's  fictional 
Commissar  N.S.  Rubashov  used  during  his 
Moscow  trial  and  execution  period  In  the 
late  1930s.) 

By  torture,  I  don't  mean  leg  irons  or 
handcuffs  or  Isolation.  We  were  always  care- 
ful to  remind  ourselves  that  those  were  Just 
inconveniences,  not  to  panic.  By  torture  we 
meant  the  intentional  imposition  of  pain 
and  claustrophobia  over  as  short  a  time  as 
necessary  to  get  the  victim  to  "submit." 

In  my  experience  this  is  best  done  "by 
heavily  slapping  the  prisoner,  seating  him 
on  the  brick  floor,  reeving  his  upper  arms 
with  ropes,  and  while  standing  barefoot  on 
his  back  cinching  up  the  elaborate  bindings 
by  Jerks,  pulling  his  shoulders  together 
while  stuffing  his  head  down  between  his 
feet  with  the  heel  of  your  foot.  Numb  arms 
under  contorted  tension  produce  an  excruci- 
ating pain  and  a  gnawing  but  sure  knowl- 
edge that  a  clock  Is  ticking  while  your  blood 
Is  stopped  and  that  the  longer  you  wait 
before  submitting  the  longer  useless  arms 
will  dangle  at  your  sides  (45  minutes  of 
blood  stoppage  usually  costs  about  six 
months  of  dangle).  The  claustrophobia  also 
concentrates  the  mind  wonderfully. 

How  long  to  submission  for  a  good  man? 
About  30  minutes.  Why  not  hold  your  si- 
lence and  die?  Tou  can't  Just  will  yourself 
dead  and  have  it  happen— especially  in  that 
position.  Why  not  Just  give  them  what  they 
want  and  be  done  with  it?  Reasons  that 
come  to  mind  include  dignity,  self  esteem, 
contempt  for  B/Orade  pageants.  They  can 
make  you  tell  them  most  anything  they 
know  you  know.  The  trick  is  year  in  and 
year  out.  never  to  level  with  your  captors, 
never  let  them  really  know  what  you  know. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  can't  do  with 
torture.  Aristotle  said  that  compulsion  and 
free  will  can  coexist,  and  he  was  right. 
Unlike  our  courts,  spring-loaded  to  excuse 
any  action  to  which  the  general  term  coer- 
cion Is  attached,  prison  societies  get  down 
into  the  messy  details  of  degree  of  coercion 
and  complicity  before  making  Judgments. 
The  man  about  to  undergo  torture  must 
have  burned  into  his  mind  the  fact  that  he 
can  be  hemmed  in  only  within  a  very 
narrow  window  and  that  he  need  not  volun- 
teer Information  or  "spill  his  guts." 

How  exactly  to  behave  in  the  ropes,  to 
make  the  torture  team  work  for  everything 
they  get— the  specific  information,  the  per- 
sonal concessions— to  give  no  indication  that 
you're  short  on  courage  yet  supply  a  con- 
vincing submission  before  you've  lost  your 
mental  skills,  to  minimize  their  net  gain 
after  you  are  let  up  and  sat  before  the  tape 
recorder,  are  all  matters  of  dramatic  art— a 
deadly  dramatic  art,  which  If  revealed  for 
what  it  is  will  assure  your  being  reduced  to 
a  whimpering  heap  in  minutes. 

For  all  this.  It  obscures  the  fact  that  the 
extortion  experience,  even  in  a  harsh  politi- 
cal prison.  Is  not  a  physical  experience.  It's 
an  emotional  experience. 

I  do  not  mean  an  experience  like  "getting 
brainwashed"  or  "breaking"  or  falling  Into 
the  arms  of  your  captor,  smitten  by  "Stock- 
holm Sjmdrome."  Yes,  over  time,  pain  and 
isolation,  a  "persuasive  Interrogator"  and 
lack  of  sleep  can  probably  bring  about  dis- 
continuities in  the  victim's  decision-making 
patterns,  but  never  a  "whammy"  that  would 
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go  as  deep  as  character  change.  Nobody  who 
has  had  any  extensive  experience  in  captiv- 
ity would  have  the  guts  to  try  to  pass  off 
succumbing  to  intolerable  pain  or  even  suf- 
fering a  nervous  breakdown  as  a  case  of 
being  "brainwashed"  or  "breaking  "  or  devel- 
oping a  "syndrome."  Seasoned  hostages  see 
these  terms  for  what  they  are— polite  ex- 
pressions that  allow  the  inexperienced  to 
feel  more  comfortable  In  avoiding  the  issue 
of  holding  a  person  reponsible  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

To  keep  your  integrity,  your  dignity,  your 
soul,  you  have  to  retain  responsibility  for 
your  actions,  to  deal  with  guilt.  ("Yes,  I  lost 
the  bubble,  I  might  have  done  better,  but  I 
didn't.")  You  need  to  look  squarely  at  what 
you  did  and  measure  Its  limited  gravity  in 
the  light  of  the  overall  truth  of  the  total  sit- 
uation, then  use  the  guilt,  such  as  It  is,  as  a 
cleansing  fire  to  purge  the  fault,  as  a  goad 
for  future  resolve,  and  above  all  not  be  con- 
sumed by  it.  But  you  have  to  do  all  this 
yourself.  To  say  guilt  doesn't  exit  or  that  it 
was  the  work  of  "evil  spirits"  or  "brain- 
washers"  is  self-delusion. 

PRISON  NIGHTMARKS 

The  political  prison  experience  is  an  emo- 
tional experience  In  that  you  learn  that 
your  naked,  most  Inner  self  Is  in  the  spot- 
light, and  that  any  detected  shame  or  deep 
fear,  any  chink  in  your  moral  armor  is  a 
perfect  opening  for  the  manipulative  crow- 
bar. And  once  the  manipulator  gets  it  into 
you,  he  can  put  you  out  front  working  for 
him  because  he  has  something  on  you  of 
which  you  are  genuinely  ashamed:  he  has 
the  means  to  destroy  your  reputation  If  you 
fail  him.  Fates  like  that  are  what  prison 
nightmares  are  made  of,  not  fear  of  pain. 

When  good  people  try  to  conunlserate 
with  a  person  coming  out  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  language  of  both  parties  seems 
to  find  common  meaning  only  tn  terms  of 
physical  things— years  of  solitary,  months 
or  years  in  leg  Irons,  torture  stories,  mail 
deprivation,  weight  loss  and  so  on.  Relative- 
ly speaking,  those  are  hardly  problems  at 
all.  (It  was  not  unconunon  among  us  to  try 
to  starve  yourself,  to  make  yourself  an  im- 
mobile Oandhl,  just  to  take  yourself  out  of 
the  eligibility  zone  of  those  they  were  trying 
to  entrap  Into  public  exposure  with  the 
touring  of  a  ""fact-finding"  American.)  For 
us,  the  deprivations  from  the  physical  side 
of  the  good  life  and  even  the  pain  and  the 
loneliness  were  shallow  complaints  com- 
pared to  finding  yourself  stripped  of  all  en- 
titlement to  reputation,  love  or  honor  at 
home. 

I  am  often  asked:  "What  are  the  at- 
tributes of  those  who  best  measure  up  in 
these  circumstances?" 

Rather  than  high  thresholds  of  pain.  I 
think  It  was  the  persistent  practioner  of  en- 
durance who  carried  the  day  for  courage. 
The  game  of  physical  intimidation  was  not 
won  or  lost  in  one  grand  showdown.  The 
hero  of  us  all  was  the  plucky  little  guy  who 
made  them  start  all  over  every  day,  the 
person  who  refused  to  accept  the  extortion- 
ist's logic  of  "being  reasonable,"  of  accept- 
ing the  inevitable,  of  granting  yesterdays 
tortured  concession  free  of  charge  today. 

Pierce  political  dedication  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  some.  But  If  I 
were  an  interrogator  trying  to  make  a  good 
estimate  as  to  whether  the  new  prisoner 
across  from  me  was  likely  to  be  a  soft  touch, 
I  wouldn't  base  my  estimate  on  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  political  protestations.  But  I 
would  be  delighted  if  he  seemed  to  need  my 
reaction  to  his  expression  of  political  virtue. 


The  player  who  needs  to  interact  with  those 
around  him,  even  his  enemies  if  friends  are 
not  available,  is  an  extortionist's  dream. 
Lock  people  like  that  up  for  a  few  months 
and  they  start  looking  for  a  friend. 

Religious  conviction?  It  was  certainly  a 
positive  force  for  the  great  majority  of  us. 
But  indispensable?  No.  Some  good  prisoners 
did  not  rely  on  it.  What  is  indispensable  to 
avoiding  entrapment  in  the  web  of  fear  and 
guilt  is  the  ability  to  stand  isolated,  without 
friends  and  surrounded  by  entreaters,  and 
quite  uncharitably  say  ""no."  without  the 
crutch  of  anger,  without  embarrassment, 
with  finality  and  with  commitment  to  the 
consequences.  This  is  a  very  hard  thing  for 
many  well-brought-up,  mannerly,  consider- 
ate, American  men  and  women  to  bring 
themselves  to  do.  It  seems  so  impolite  to 
leave  it  at  Just  "no." 

A  (X»I»PROIITATIOK 

This  sort  of  thing  was  a  big  initial  hurdle 
for  the  typical  young,  well-brought-up.  well- 
educated  American  pilot  in  prison.  He  was 
put  through  the  gauntlet  when  shot  down, 
and  maybe  the  next  day's  target  list  was 
beaten  out  of  him.  This  he  more  or  less  ex- 
pected. But  a  month  later,  after  lying  low, 
learning  to  communicate  through  the  wall, 
receiving  all  the  standing  orders  of  unified 
resistance,  he  is  pulled  out  for  interrogation 
and  told  to  read  Harrison  Salisbury's  Hanoi 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  over  the 
prison  public-address  system.  He  has  been 
warned  by  an  American  next  door  that  this 
would  be  coming  up.  Moreover  he  has  been 
coached  by  this  experienced  friend,  and  so 
he  goes  through  the  dialogue,  but  It  seems 
awkward  to  him  this  first  time: 

"Good  morning,"  says  the  interrogator. 
"You  look  well.  I  have  your  first  assignment 
for  you.  We  want  to  provide  the  American 
criminals  with  news  from  U.S.  newspapers, 
but  we  Vietnamese  have  an  accent  that 
makes  us  difficult  to  understand  on  the 
camp  radio.  You  will  read  these  American 
articles  into  the  tape  recorder  and  they  will 
be  played  at  noon  today." 

"No." 

"What  do  you  mean.  no.  The  camp  regula- 
tions require  that  you  obey  all  orders.  You 
must  do  it.  My  superior  has  decreed  that 
you  shall  do  It." 

"I  refuse." 

"You  can't  refuse.  You  must  obey  the 
laws  of  this  country.  You  are  a  criminal.  If 
you  refuse,  you  will  be  severely  punished. 
Shall  I  call  the  guard  and  have  him  punish 
you?  I  think  you  remember  the  punishment, 
and  that  you  cannot  overcome  It.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"I  say  nothing.  The  problem  is  not  mine. 
It  is  yours.  It's  up  to  you." 

Many  of  us  are  brought  up  to  believe  that 
a  person,  particularly  a  person  in  authority, 
is  entitled  to  an  explanation,  at  least  a 
better  answer  than  a  figurative  "stick  It  in 
your  ear."  It  seems  so  unfair,  so  unnatural 
not  to  drop  in  a  word  of  regret  or  at  least  a 
counterproposal.  (And  any  smart  extortion- 
ist will  know  that.) 

It  was  the  counterproposal  that  our  cap- 
tors counted  on  to  get  us  on  the  hook— we 
become  partners  that  way,  guilty  partners. 
"You  are  an  American,  you  are  a  pragma- 
tlst,  your  submission  is  inevitable.  We  don't 
like  to  punish  you.  Meet  us  half  way.  Be 
reasonable." 

PIGHTINC  CITY  HALL 

Young  Americans  in  Hanoi  learned  fast. 
They  made  no  deals.  They  learned  that 
"meeting  them  half  way"  was  the  road  to 
degradation.  My  hypothetical  young  prison 
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mate  soon  learned  that  impulses,  working 
against  the  grain,  are  very  Important  in  po- 
litical prisons,  that  one  leams  to  enjoy 
fighting  city  hall,  to  enjoy  giving  the  enemy 
upside-down  logic  problems,  that  one  soon 
finds  himself  taking  his  lumps  with  pride 
and  not  merely  liking  but  loving  that  tap- 
ping guy  next  door,  the  man  he  never  sees, 
the  man  he  bares  his  soul  to  after  each  tor- 
ture session,  until  he  realizes  he  Is  thereby 
expiating  all  residual  guilt.  Then  he  realizes 
he  can't  be  hurt  and  he  can't  be  had  as  long 
as  he  tells  the  truth  and  clings  to  that  for- 
giving band  of  brothers  who  are  becoming 
his  country,  his  family. 

This  is  the  power  of  comradeship  and 
high-mindedness  that  ultimately  springs  up 
among  people  of  good  will  under  pressure  In 
mutual  danger.  It  is  a  source  of  power  as  old 
as  man,  one  we  forget  in  times  of  freedom, 
of  affluence,  of  fearful  pessimism— like  now. 

Eight  years  in  a  Hanoi  prison,  survival  and 
dignity.  What  does  it  all  come  down  to?  It 
does  not  come  down  to  coping  or  supplica- 
tion or  hatred  or  strength  beyond  the  grasp 
of  any  normal  person.  It  comes  down  to  un- 
selfish comradeship,  and  it  comes  down  to 
pride,  dignity,  an  enduring  sense  of  self- 
worth  and  to  that  enigmatic  mixture  of  con- 
science and  egoism  called  personal  honor. 

(Admiral  Stockdale  was  a  Naval  airwing 
commander  when  taken  prisoner  in  North 
Vietnam.  He  is  now  a  senior  research  fellow 
at  the  Hoover  Institution  and  Is  writing  a 
book  about  the  prison  experience  for 
Harper  &  Row.)« 


KEEP  HANDICAPPED'S  RIGHT 


HON.  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  coNKEcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battlecry  of  the  administration  has 
been,  "Get  the  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people."  In  pursuit  of  this 
objective.  Federal  programs  have  been 
cut  dramatically  and  regulations  have 
l)een  the  subject  of  considerable 
reform.  This  battle  plan  is  supposed  to 
diminish  the  Government  and  by  so 
doing  lighten  the  fiscal  burdens  of  all 
Americans.  But  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  administration  is 
not  taking  a  load  off  our  backs  at  all. 
By  deferring  investments  in  our  socie- 
ty now,  we  will  only  find  down  the 
road  that  the  load  has  become  twice  as 
onerous,  if  not  impossible  to  carry  al- 
together. 

While  advocates  for  the  handi- 
capped are  vigorously  fighting  to  con- 
trol the  damage  already  done  by  com- 
munity and  human  service  cutbacks, 
another  viper  has  raised  its  head  in 
the  form  of  changes  in  section  504  reg- 
ulations. The  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  now  in  the  process  of  revis- 
ing these  rules  insuring  the  equal 
rights  of  the  handicapped,  making 
them  looser  and  weaker  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  bulwarks  of  equal 
opportunity— reasonable  au:commoda- 
tion,  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
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tion.  and  accessibility— are  all  under 
attack. 

As  the  Disability  Rights  Education 
and  Defense  Pujid  warns,  the  regula- 
tion changes  would  destroy  "all  ves- 
tiges of  civil  rights  protection  hard 
won  by  the  disabled  community  over 
the  past  5  years." 

What  particularly  alarms  me  about 
the  draft  regulations  is  the  threat 
they  pose  to  the  benchmark  equal  op- 
portunity law.  Public  Law  94-142.  The 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act,  with  its  promise  of  a  free 
and  appropriate  education  for  all 
handicapped  children,  has  meant  that 
those  who  were  previously  shunted 
into  the  comer  are  now  being  main- 
streamed  into  the  classroom,  to  learn 
and  profit  from  an  education  as  other 
children  have.  Public  Law  94-142  and 
section  504  are  closely  linked  statutes. 
In  fact,  the  education  law  served  as  a 
model  for  section  504  regulations.  The 
former,  however,  contains  specific  lan- 
guage as  to  procedural  safeguards  for 
handicapped  children  and  their  par- 
ents which  are  not  addressed  under 
section  504. 

We  have  always  taken  a  modicum  of 
comfort,  as  the  battle  to  block  grant 
and  reduce  the  funding  for  Public  Law 
94-142  has  waged  around  us.  that  the 
antidiscrimination  components  of  sec- 
tion 504  would  always  stand  to  back  up 
the  beleagured  education  program. 
Now  the  DOJ  and  OMB  are  disman- 
tling the  504  guarantees.  What  does 
this  mean  for  the  young  of  this  Nation 
who  are  handicapped?  And  their  par- 
ents? 

I  am  hearing  from  these  parents. 
The  pain,  fear,  and  anger  in  their  let- 
ters is  palpable.  They  are  saying.  How 
can  the  Government  turn  its  back  on 
disabled  children,  how  can  dismantling 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
handicapped  possibly  serve  to  help 
these  children  grow  up  to  l>e  independ- 
ent and  self-supporting?  The  heart- 
ache of  institutionalization  is  very  real 
to  these  parents.  Institutionalization 
represents  a  clear  and  horrible  loss  to 
parent,  child,  and  society. 

If  the  taxpayer  does  not  recognize 
this  loss  in  human  terms,  the  econom- 
ic terms  will  certainly  have  an  impact. 
A  residential  setting  for  a  handicapped 
child  can  cost  a  community  up  to 
$40,000  a  year.  Public  Law  94-142 
helps  provide  an  appropriate  educa- 
tion costing  the  Federal  Government  a 
little  over  $200  a  year  per  child.  Let 
me  add,  at  this  point,  that  Public  Law 
94-142  has  been  grossly  underappro- 
priated  almost  from  the  beginining, 
and  that  the  States  have  had  to  make 
up  the  difference.  But  the  promise  of 
growth  and  fulfillment  of  potential  for 
each  disabled  child  will  surpass  these 
costs  when  the  educated  adult  is  able 
to  join  the  community. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  long 
look  at  the  draft  section  504  regula- 
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tions  now  in  circulation.  If  they  are 
not  available,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  completed  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  proposed 
changes.  When  advocates  for  the 
handicapped  begin  to  call,  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  express  your  opposition 
to  the  reversal  of  hard-fought  and 
hard-won  rights  for  the  handicapped.* 


CYPRUS  DAY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  irrw  york 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Michigan  for  bringing  atten- 
tion to  the  continuing  dispute  over  the 
nation  of  Cyprus,  which  has  caused 
untold  human  suffering  for  Greek- 
Cypriots,  and  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  NATO  alliance. 

For  8  years,  the  Turkish  military  has 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  Cyprus,  di- 
viding that  island  nation  and  creating 
an  intolerable  situation  for  200.000 
Greek  Cyprlots  who  were  forced  from 
their  homes  by  troops  armed  with 
weapons  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  The  Turks  continue  to  defy  a 
United  Nations  resolution  unanimous- 
ly adopted  in  1974  calling  for  complete 
withdrawskl  of  the  Turkish  military 
presence  from  Cyprus.  The  resolution 
further  demanded  that  the  dispos- 
sessed Greek  Cypriote  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes.  In  addition  to 
the  wholesale  violations  of  human 
rights  which  have  taken  place  in 
Cyprus  since  1974,  tensions  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  increased  be- 
cause of  the  Turkish  occupation.  That 
region  of  the  world  is  a  critical  part  of 
the  NATO  alliance,  and  the  divisive- 
ness  created  by  the  Turkish  action  has 
done  serious  damage  to  the  treaty 
which  has  protected  the  free  world  for 
three  decades. 

The  Turkish  invasion  was  in  blatant 
violation  of  international  law,  and  I 
think  that  our  Government  should 
take  a  greater  role  in  seeking  an  Imme- 
diate and  peaceful  solution  to  this  dis- 
pute, which  could  erupt  into  a  broader 
confrontation  at  any  time.* 


RUPERT      MURDOCH— COMMUNI- 
CATIONS MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  distinct  pleasure  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues that  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  dis- 
tinguished international  publisher  of 
newspapers  including  the  New  York 
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Post,  was  named  Communications 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

Mr.  Murdoch  was  selected  for  this 
important  award  because  of  the  life- 
long contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
field  of  communications.  His  love  of 
the  newspaper  business  is  complete. 
For  those  such  as  myself  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Rupert  Murdoch 
we  know  him  to  be  a  hard-working 
man  of  intense  convictions  and  high 
integrity. 

Rupert  Murdoch  has  clearly  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive newspaper  business  of  New 
York  City.  The  New  York  Post  pro- 
vides its  readers  a  daily  diet  of  clear 
and  concise  news  articles,  timely  edito- 
rials and  a  never-ending  variety  of  In- 
teresting features.  The  best  testimoni- 
ad  to  Rupert  Murdoch  is  the  fact  that 
the  Post's  circulation  since  he  took 
over  has  increased  dramatically. 

In  his  acceptjmce  speech  Mr.  Mur- 
doch pays  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
newspapers  and  what  they  mean  to 
the  daily  lives  of  individuals.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  freedom  we  enjoy  as  a  de- 
mocracy is  a  free  press  which  operates 
unbridled  by  the  dictates  of  Govern- 
ment. In  my  view  this  freedom  of 
press  does  not  come  without  some  re- 
sponsibility. A  free  press  must  insure 
that  what  is  reported,  printed,  or 
broadcast  in  the  luxury  of  total  free- 
dom is  cognizant  of  the  need  for  accu- 
racy and  fairness.  This  principle 
should  be  applied  whether  the  subject 
is  an  individual,  an  organization,  or  a 
unit  of  government. 

Rupert  Murdoch  Is  truly  deserving 
of  the  award  bestowed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress— not  only  be- 
cause of  his  work  in  the  newspaper 
business  but  also  because  of  his  strong 
support  of  Israel.  His  acceptance 
speech  was  written  and  delivered  in 
the  same  forthright  manner  as  the  ar- 
ticles which  appear  daily  in  his  news- 
papers from  New  York  to  London  to 
Australia. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Murdoch  on  re- 
ceiving this  award  and  commend  him 
for  the  contributions  he  makes  to 
keeping  my  constituents  and  others  in 
New  York  City  informed. 

Mr.  Murdoch's  speech  follows: 
Speech  or  Rupert  Murdoch 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Moynlhan.  Senator  D'Amato.  other  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I've 
never  been  so  flattered  nor  enjoyed  it  so 
much! 

As  someone  once  s&id  "flattery  Is  the  food 
of  fools,  but  now  and  then  men  of  wit  will 
condescend  to  take  a  bit."  Well,  tonight  I'm 
not  merely  condescending  to  take  a  bit.  I  am 
revelling  In  It!!  But  I  content  myself  with 
the  thought  that  more  people  are  flattered 
Into  good  deeds  than  bullied  out  of  bad 
ones. 

I  do  thank  both  of  you,  Jim  and  Howard, 
for  your  generous  words,  as  I  must  also 
thank  you  and  your  families  for  the  many, 
many  kindnesses  you  have  shown  to  Anna 
and  to  me  and  to  our  children  since  we  came 
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to  live  In  New  York  eight  years  ago  to  begin 
what  have  t>een  the  happiest  and  most  ex- 
citing years  of  our  lives. 

And  I  must  also  thank  all  of  you,  our 
friends,  who  are  here  tonight.  I  know  it  is 
hard  enough  to  be  the  friend  of  a  controver- 
sial publisher  at  the  best  of  times,  but  to 
have  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  as  well  as  be 
forced  to  hear  him  speak  for  10  minutes, 
seems  to  border  on  masochism. 

Of  course,  we  all  believe  and  know  that  it 
is  a  good  cause  and  I  am  honored  and  proud 
to  receive  this  award  from  so  active,  con- 
cerned and  distinguished  an  organization  as 
the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

It  Is  not  only  active,  concerned  and  distin- 
guished because  of  Howard's  leadership,  the 
AJC  has  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  work  for  peace  and  freedom.  You 
have  fostered  humanitarianism  and  under- 
standing as  was  noted  that  you  did  last 
month,  when  the  first  group  of  Egyptian 
children  to  visit  Israel  were  guests  at  your 
Louise  Wise  Hostel  in  Jerusalem. 

This  award  is  all  the  more  meaningful  to 
me  because  of  the  history  of  your  organiza- 
tion and  the  principles  which  it  stands  for. 
Out  of  the  Jewish  tradition  and  concern  for 
the  Jewish  people,  you  have  fought  for 
those  freedoms  which  ensure  justice  for  all. 
And  you  have  onstlntlngly  supported  the 
State  of  Israel  which,  understandably,  gives 
to  Jewish  people  everywhere  so  much  pride 
tmd  purpose.  Our  publications  all  over  the 
world  reflect  that  same  passion  for  freedom 
and  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  struggle  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Obviously,  I  have  a  vested  Interest  In  one 
particular  freedom— so  essential  to  democra- 
cy and  so  threatening  to  totalitarianism— 
that  is  the  freedom  of  the  press.  That  free- 
dom is  vital  because  it  permits  presentation 
of  a  diversity  of  views,  Euid  for  that  reason, 
it  is  important  to  keep  as  many  newspapers 
alive  as  possible. 

Your  recognition  comes  at  a  time  when 
those  of  us  concerned  with  newpapers  and 
their  future  must  be  united  in  one  hope  and 
shared  purpose:  helping  this  city  keep  all  its 
newspapers  alive  and  well. 

As  most  of  you  know,  my  whole  life  has 
been  with  newspapers.  So  was  my  father's. 
You  could  say  It  was  my  destiny  to  be  In 
love  with  newspapers. 

One  of  my  earliest  recolJections  of  my 
father  was  seeing  him  in  the  morning,  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  the  covers  scattered  with 
newspapers. 

Articles  would  be  ringed;  facts  underlined: 
page  margins  filled  with  shorthand  queries: 
Why  didn't  The  Sun  have  that  story  the  op- 
position Argus  made  so  much  play  with? 
Why  was  The  Herald  final  edition  frontpage 
last  night  such  a  mess?  Who  was  that  bright 
young  writer  The  Age  was  featuring— could 
someone  have  a  quiet  word  with  him  some- 
where? 

It  was  an  original  and  exhilarating,  grand- 
stand Introduction  to  the  art  of  newpaper- 
ing  and  it  is  no  surprise  that,  as  a  young 
man,  I  never  had  the  slightest  inclination  to 
try  my  hand  at  anything  else. 

When  my  father  died,  he  left  my  sisters 
and  me  one  small  newpaper  In  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

I'm  bouind  to  say,  when  I  recall  that 
sleepy  old  town,  Adelaide,  It  is  a  great  guan- 
tum  leap  to  the  London  Times,  the  grand- 
daddy  of  establishment  Journalism;  and  to 
the  New  York  Post,  the  uninhibited,  ut>start 
tabloid,  that  is  loved  with  a  passion  by  those 
that  like  it,  is  hated  and  reviled  by  those 
who  can't  stand  It,  but  I  hope  can't  be  Ig- 
nored by  anyone. 
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In  all,  we  now  publish  12  dally  newspapers 
and  many  more  weeklies— so  many  that 
some  of  my  friends  accuse  me  of  collecting 
publications  like  others  collect  stamps. 

That  may  well  be  so— but  between  them 
they  cover  such  a  diversity  of  size  and  atti- 
tude and  appearance  and  audience,  and 
opinion,  that  they  make  Joseph's  Amazing 
Technicolor  Dreamcoat  look  like  a  very  pale 
garment  Indeed. 

And  there,  if  I  may  say  so,  lies,  at  once, 
the  fascination  and  the  strength  of  newspa- 
[>ers.  Diversity,  not  just  amongst  them- 
selves, but  diversity  within  them. 

I  say  that  despite  the  awesome  and  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  electronic 
media,  while  recognizing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  have  a  highly  Important  part  to 
play  In  modem  society. 

Remember,  man's  major  form  of  commu- 
nication may  be  verbal  but  print  Is  man's 
memory.  "Let  me  have  that  in  writing,"  one 
says.  If  he  really  wants  to  pin  a  thought 
down. 

You  can  see  that  my  love  affair  with 
newspapers  makes  your  award  to  me  as 
Communications  Man  of  the  Year  more  re- 
warding that  I  can  possibly  tell  you. 

And  also  more  challenging  than  any  of  us 
could  have  foreseen. 

For  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  fortune  of 
newspa[>ers  In  this  great  city  of  ours  Is  in 
doubt. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  newspapers  and  freedom  of 
speech  should  unite  to  keep  all  of  New 
York's  newspapers  alive  and  well. 

Whatever  our  perspective  or  particular 
preference,  that  is  a  clear,  overriding  and 
compelling  need. 

Every  option  should  be  considered.  A 
great  newspaper— any  newspaper— is  in 
large  measure  a  public  trust.  Its  loss  dimin- 
ishes the  community  It  serves.  Even  so,  the 
harsh  reality  Is  that  newspapers  are  not 
charities.  Their  operating  statements,  as 
well  as  their  pages,  should  contain  mostly 
black  ink!! 

One  cf  the  largest  lessons  demonstrated 
by  the  New  York  Post  Is  that  there  is  a 
growing  public  ready  and  willing  to  buy, 
read  and  enjoy  dally  newspapers. 

Newspapers  must  speak  out  resolutely  and 
responsibly  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day 
and  give  voice  to  the  national  conscience— or 
that  voice  will  become  severely  and  danger- 
ously muted.  And  it  must  to  a  large  extent 
address  those  issues  which  most  concern  its 
readers,  whether  they  be  local  crime,  taxes. 
Mayor  Koch  or  the  Yankees. 

The  Post  was  built  on  a  bedrock  reader- 
ship of  middle-class  New  Yorkers.  Their  In- 
trinsic democratic  values  are  as  Important 
to  the  paper  as  they  are  to  the  city  and  the 
nation. 

It  follows  that  the  Post  is  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Israel. 

Our  support  of  Israel,  indeed,  of  the  very 
idea  of  Israel,  goes  back  many  years— cer- 
tainly long  before  the  creation  of  the  state. 

The  Post  supports  Israel  because  it  is 
there— it  supports  Israel  not  only  because  it 
is  a  moral  imperative,  not  only  because  of 
the  Holocaust,  not  only  because  of  the 
many  and  continuing  fundamental  ties 
which  the  American  people  have  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  but  also  because  the  West- 
em  world's  security  demands  It. 

The  present  confrontation  between  Brit- 
ain and  Argentina  over  the  Falkland  Islands 
provides  a  useful  reminder  to  us  all  of  what 
Is  involved  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  two  weeks  which  Is  it  taking  the  Brit- 
ish force  to  reach  the  Falkland  Islands  is 
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roughly  equivalent  to  the  time  It  would  take 
the  U.S.  Rapid  Deployment  force  to  get.  In 
useful  numbers,  to  a  crisis  threatening 
Western  oil  resources  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  volatile  and  uncertain  Middle  East, 
Israel  Is  our  only  enduring  ally,  our  only  re- 
liable ally,  our  only  capable  military  ally, 
our  only  democratic  ally  in  an  area  that  Is 
crucial  to  our  vital  Interests. 

By  weakening  Israel  we  destabilize  the 
Middle  East  and  weaken  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  another  more  humane  reason. 

Israel  has  had  its  citizens  massacred  and 
its  oiiicials  assassinated.  Its  neighbors  are 
pledged  to  its  destruction.  And  the  UN 
passed  a  resolution  branding  It  an  enemy  of 
peace!* 


TO  HONOR  CLIFFORD  W.  HEN- 
DERSON. FOUNDER  OP  PALM 
DESERT 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend to  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  man  who  represents  what  America  is 
all  about.  A  man  who,  with  little  more 
than  a  dream,  foimded  an  oasis  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  join  the  residents  of 
Palm  Desert  in  honoring  Mr.  Clifford 
W.  Henderson  at  the  Pounders  Day 
Celebration  on  May  15.  1982. 

Clifford  Henderson  was  an  achiever 
before  he  started  his  dream  city  of 
Palm  Desert,  Calif.  As  a  14-year-old  he 
was  a  part  of  the  first  historical  trans- 
continental trip  by  motor  truck,  riding 
as  mascot  from  Colorado  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  remained  in  California  after 
the  completion  of  the  trip,  working  his 
way  through  high  .school  in  Los  Ange- 
les. At  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Henderson  was  student 
body  president  and  captain  of  the  var- 
sity basketball  team. 

He  enlisted  as  an  ambulance  driver 
in  World  War  I.  later  transferred  to 
the  aviation  section  in  Prance.  Follow- 
ing his  return  to  California  he  became 
nationally  famous  with  his  success  as 
director  of  the  National  Air  Races, 
which  continued  until  1939. 

With  his  brother  PhU  he  buUt  the 
Pan  Pacific  Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1935. 

Cliff  Henderson  volunteered  for 
service  in  World  War  II  with  the  Air 
Corps  and  was  sent  to  North  Africa. 
Among  his  other  duties  he  was  mili- 
tary commissioner  at  Dakar. 

His  many  honors  and  citations  in- 
clude membership  in  the  Aviation  Hall 
of  Fame  and  a  cherished  decoration 
from  the  French  Government  for  his 
service  as  military  commissioner  at 
Dakar. 

Clifford  Henderson,  in  order  to  recu- 
perate from  illness  and  injuries  sus- 
tained in  Africa  during  World  War  II. 
visited  the  ranch  of  Edgar  Bergen  12 
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miles  east  of  Palm  Springs  in  1945. 
While  there.  Colonel  Henderson  ex- 
plored the  desert  cove  south  of  High- 
way 111.  He  dreamed  of  a  postwar 
desert  community  on  the  white  sands 
of  the  alluvial  fan  which  would  in- 
clude beautiful  homes,  a  shopping 
center,  tennis  courts,  and  an  Olympic- 
size  swimming  pool  that  would  serve 
as  the  core  of  the  community's  social 
life. 

On  May  15,  1946,  work  began  and 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  com- 
munity of  Palm  Desert  on  the  south 
side  of  Highway  111  in  the  cove  Hen- 
derson had  selected.  Some  native 
Washingtonian  palms  existed  In  the 
area  and  date  groves  flourished  north 
of  the  highway.  Henderson  imported 
more  palms  to  make  it  Palm  Desert. 

He  selected  three  sites,  one  for  the 
elementary  school  needed  for  the  fam- 
ilies who  would  come  to  his  desert 
community,  Washington  School,  and 
across  the  street  from  the  school  the 
site  for  the  Commimity  Church.  A  fire 
station  was  needed  for  protection  of 
the  homes  and  shops  soon  to  be  built. 
Clifford  Henderson  donated  these 
sites  to  the  school  district.  Community 
or  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Riv- 
erside County  volunteer  firefighters. 
These  landmarks  wlU  be  marked  on 
Founder's  Day. 

The  school  site  is  now  the  Desert 
Sands  Unified  School  District's  Wash- 
ington Elementary  School  on  Portola, 
the  Riverside  County  Fire  Station  is 
still  on  El  Paseo.  and  the  former  Com- 
munity Presbyterian  Church  has  now 
become  the  site  of  the  Foundation  for 
the  Retarded  on  Portola.  The  coimtry 
club  envisioned  by  Henderson  is  now 
the  Shadow  Mr.  Resort  Club  and  con- 
dominiums. Clifford  Henderson  also 
founded  the  Palm  Desert  Rotary  Club 
which  met  at  the  Shadow  Mountain 
Country  Club  for  many  years. 

Twenty  years  after  his  founding  of 
Palm  Desert  he  was  appointed  honor- 
ary mayor  and  is  a  full-time  resident 
of  the  city  of  Palm  Desert.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  truly  an  honor  to  recognize 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Henderson  today  and 
commend  him  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.* 


IT  IS  TIME  TO   "DEEP-SIX"  THE 
LAW  OP  THE  SEA  TREATY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  tAe  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  points  out  some  of  the  dan- 
gers and  absurdities  inherent  in  nego- 
tiations now  being  concluded  on  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty.  The  issues  at  stake 
are  anything  but  trivial. 
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I  have  no  particular  objection  to  ne- 
gotiations designed  to  keep  open  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  though  I  am 
always  skeptical  about  the  conspirings 
between  governments.  However,  I  ut- 
terly deplore  the  fact  that  these  laws 
of  the  sea  negotiations  are  predicated 
on  the  assumption  of  collective  owner- 
ship of  natural  resources.  As  the  draft 
treaty  states: 

All  rights  in  the  resources  of  the  Area  are 
vested  in  mankind  as  a  whole,  on  whose 
behalf  the  Authority  will  act. 

This  ludicrous,  high-sounding.  Marx- 
ist rhetoric  is  trotted  out  by  bureau- 
crats at  the  U.N.  to  justify  their  claim 
to  represent  mankind  as  a  whole.  Of 
course.  It  is  these  very  same  bureau- 
crats who  will  act  as  stewards,  or 
guardians,  of  the  ocean's  resources, 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind. 
This  is  not  Just  nonsense,  it  is,  in 
Bentham's  words.,  "nonsense  on  stilts." 
International  bureaucrats  are  no  more 
Justified  in  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  all  of  mankind  than  would  a  Junk- 
yard dog— if  it  could  muster  the  pre- 
sumption. 

In  America  we  reject  the  idea  of  col- 
lective ownership  because  we  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  a  subterfuge  for  des- 
potism. Collective  ownership  is  a  fic- 
tion; the  reality  is  State  ownership. 
State  power,  and  despotism.  Nothing 
is  more  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
men  and  society— not  to  say  "all  of 
mankind"- than  State  power. 

The  law  of  the  sea  negotiations, 
which  would  transfer  control  over  the 
rich  mineral  resources  of  deep  seabeds. 
establish  price  and  production  con- 
trols, and  provide  massive  revenues  for 
an  international  superbureaucracy 
ominously  called  simply  the  Enter- 
prise, is  part  of  the  larger  scheme  de- 
signed to  create  a  new  international 
economic  order.  This  new  order  con- 
sists of  robbing  from  those  who  have 
produced  and  earned  their  wealth  and 
transferring  it  to  the  Marxist  govern- 
ments of  the  Third  World. 

The  great  fraud  inherent  in  all  this 
is.  of  course,  the  identification  of  the 
interests  of  people  in  Third  World 
countries  with  the  interests  of  the  des- 
pots who  rule  these  countries  without 
a  shred  of  legitimacy.  The  U.N.  has 
notlilng  to  do  with  the  common  man. 
it  is  an  organization  for  goverrunents. 
It  is  the  forum  where  legitimacy  is  be- 
stowed on  the  Idl  Amln's.  the  Emperor 
Bokassa's.  the  Yasser  Arafat's,  the 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi's.  and  the  canni- 
bals, murderers,  and  other  sundry 
types  who  rule  most  of  the  world's  na- 
tions. It  is.  as  Mayor  Koch  so  justly 
observed,  a  forum  of  "Immorality,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  cowardice."  To  identify 
the  interests  of  the  U.N..  an  organiza- 
tion of  largely  despotic  states,  or  any 
of  its  agencies,  with  the  Interests  of  all 
of  mankind  is  tantamount  to  identify- 
ing the  interests  of  the  carmibal  Bo- 
kassa  with  the  interests  of  those  he 
had  for  lunch. 
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The  U.N.  should  be  disbanded,  or  at 
least  removed  from  this  country.  Ap- 
parently, even  our  Ambassador.  Jeane 
Klrkpatrtck.  cannot  Justify  its  ejtlst- 
ence.  That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  3861,  to  terminate  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  U.N. 

None  of  the  fruits  of  this  iniquitous 
tree  are  more  bitter  than  the  law  of 
the  sea,  as  the  following  editorial 
makes  clear.  Unbelievably,  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Enterprise  would  go  to 
support  terrorists  like  the  PLO.  and 
other  national  liberation  movements. 
Has  the  State  Department  taken  leave 
of  its  senses?  Is  this  Congress  going  to 
be  a  party  to  this  travesty? 

I  hope  that  when  the  treaty  comes 
before  the  Senate  it  will  be  promptly 
rejected.  And  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  and 
support  H.R.  3861.  to  end  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  U.N. 

The  editorial  which  follows  ap- 
peared In  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
April  20.  1982: 

Cartel  of  the  Ska 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has  re- 
opened once  again  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Reagan  administration  is  once 
again  capitulating  to  the  State  Department. 
It  had  been  holding  out  against  Third 
World  demands  to  vest  the  UN  with  cartel- 
like  control  over  the  future  mining  of 
metals  and  minerals.  But  in  a  phone  call 
two  weeks  ago  to  the  president  of  the  con- 
ference. Ambassador  Tommy  Koh  of  Singa- 
pore, Secretary  of  State  Haig  promised  to 
"buckle  down"  In  the  current  talks.  Appar- 
ently this  means  putting  the  UN  In  charge 
of  the  largest  commercial  cartel  in  the 
world,  even  outshining  OPEC. 

This  isn't  seaweed.  The  deep  sea  bed.  par- 
ticularly In  the  Pacific,  is  known  to  be  laden 
with  "nodules"  containing  such  scarce  and 
valuable  metals  as  manganese,  nickel  and 
cobalt.  The  non-Communist  Industrial  world 
must  now  rely  on  imports  of  several  of  these 
resources  from  Third  World  countries,  such 
as  Zaire  and  Zambia,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  exact 
amount  of  sea  bed  reserves,  one  guess  puts 
the  total  at  some  1.5  trillion  tons.  Mining  of 
these  sea  beds  thus  would  provide  a  more 
secure  source  and  ultimately  Introduce  more 
price  competition  Into  the  market  for  these 
metals. 

That  is  precisely  the  prospect  that  has  so 
entangled  the  Law  of  the  Sea  tallLS  since  the 
latest  session  began  in  1973.  Countries  with 
plentiful  reserves  of  these  metals  seek  to 
protect  their  export  trade  by  keeping  the 

nodules"  on  the  sea  bed  as  long  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand.  Third  World  countries- 
some  of  which  are  land-locked— which  have 
neither  indigenous  supplies  nor  the  technol- 
ogy and  capital  to  explore  the  oceans,  see 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  soak  Western  en- 
trepreneurs. And  prospective  mining  ven- 
tures refuse  to  go  ahead  until  the  course  of 
the  treaty  Is  clear. 

UN  bureaucrats,  meanwhile,  see  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  as  a  gold  mine.  They  hope  to  es- 
tablish a  perpetual  mining  empire  which 
will  set  production  limits  and  thereby  pro- 
vide a  price  floor  to  keep  on-land  producers 
happy.  It  would  also  exact  a  hefty  tax  on 
Western  mining  ventures.  The  draft  treaty 
calls  for  application  fees  of  $500,000,  aiuiual 
operating  fees  of  $1  million  and  a  scaled-up 
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tax  on  mining  operations  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent of  net  proceeds.  If  production  limits 
don't  stop  development  of  the  sea  bed.  It 
can  always  be  taxed  into  oblivion. 

If  the  mining  does  produce  any  funds, 
they  would  be  used  for  any  number  of  UN 
boondoggles.  One  plan,  for  instance,  is  to  set 
up  a  UN  mining  "enterprise"  using  technol- 
ogy that  Western  companies  might  be 
forced  to  hand  over  without  adequate  com- 
pensation. Another  is  to  "redistribute"  the 
money  to  Third  World  governments,  which 
in  the  past  have  found  no  shortage  of  cor- 
rupt uses  for  such  international  largess. 
Even  "national  liberation  movements, "  such 
as  the  PLO,  would  get  funds  under  the  cur- 
rent draft  treaty. 

In  January,  President  Reagan  tried  to  put 
a  stop  to  tills  piracy.  He  laid  out  six  princi- 
ples which  would  have  precluded  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  UN  mining  cartel  and  would 
have  facilitated  private  mining  ventures. 
However,  the  negotiators  have  reduced  Mr. 
Reagan's  "conditions"  to  mere  "goals."  The 
U.S.  Is  now  willing  to  accept  production 
limits,  assuring  us  they  have  "no  bite"  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  price  competition. 
The  question  of  giving  the  UN  unprecedent- 
ed taxation  powers  is  "not  under  conten- 
tion" by  U.S.  delegates. 

While  the  U.S.  is  ready  to  accept  a  UN 
mining  "enterprise"  and  to  see  funds  "redis- 
tributed" to  the  Third  World,  It  has  so  far 
failed  to  exclude  "national  liberation  move- 
ments" from  receiving  funds.  This  the  U.S. 
delegation  hopes  to  do  by  casting  a  veto  at 
the  Law  of  the  Sea's  governing  council. 
Hoaever.  the  U.S.  is  not  even  guaranteed  a 
seat  on  that  l>ody,  even  though  the  Soviet 
bloc  has  already  won  three  seats.  The  U.S. 
delegation's  only  success,  and  that  a  ques- 
tionable one.  has  been  to  gain  acceptance 
for  "Preparatory  Investment  Protection," 
which  win  give  certain  privileges  to  six  es- 
tablished mining  consortia  dominated  by 
U.S  companies. 

The  current  play,  in  short.  Is  to  let  the 
Third  World  have  Its  cartel  so  long  as  the 
U.S.  companies  get  their  slice.  It  is  a  tri- 
umph of  the  Reagan  administration's  big- 
business  Interests  over  its  free-market  prin- 
ciples. It  is  also  a  sure-fire  recipe  for  long- 
run  mischief.* 


MAN  AND  WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  £.  BADHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Costa  Mesa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gathers  at  a  luncheon  to  honor 
two  of  its  citizens  who  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  Man  and  Woman  of  the 
Year  for  outstanding  achievements 
and  contributions  to  their  community 
during  the  past  year. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  address  this  hon- 
orable body  today  to  recognize  Norma 
Hertzog  and  Harold  "Bud"  Hohl,  who 
have  been  selected  for  this  ye&r's 
honor  in  Costa  Mesa,  a  city  which  I 
represent  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Norma  Hertzog  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  came  to 
Costa  Mesa  some  20  years  ago.  She 
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opened  the  Mesa  Verde  Preschool  in 
1962  and  later  the  West  Bay  School. 
As  a  professional  in  the  teaching  of 
young  children.  Norma  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
and  has  been  president  of  the  Orange 
County  Chapter  and  a  Ixiard  member 
for  8  years. 

She  has  carried  on  many  activities  in 
the  community  dealing  with  young 
people,  has  been  a  director  of  the 
YMCA.  the  United  Way,  member  of 
Toastmistress,  and  the  Costa  Mesa 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1974.  Norma  Hertzog  was  elected 
to  the  Costa  Mesa  City  Council  and 
was  the  city's  first  woman  mayor  in 
1977  and  1978.  and  now  is  completing 
her  second  4-year  term  of  office. 

Bud  Hohl  has  lived  in  Costa  Mesa 
for  34  years,  during  which  he  has  been 
active  in  community  affairs,  particu- 
larly those  involving  veterans.  He  was 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  post  for  several  years,  has  a  life 
membership  in  the  National  Home  of 
VFW.  has  been  a  leader  in  Boy  Scouts, 
and  has  received  the  Scouters  Key  and 
Award  of  Merit  from  Del  Mar  District 
Orange  Empire  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

One  of  Bud's  favorite  endeavors  has 
been  delivering  clothing,  food,  and 
toys  to  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indians 
in  Arizona  each  Thiuiksgiving.  In  addi- 
tion. Bud  Hohl  has  been  responsible 
for  organizing  the  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices each  year  at  Harbor  Memorial 
Park. 

After  more  than  22  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  during  which  Bud  gar- 
nered six  Good  Conduct  Medals,  the 
Air  Medal  with  five  gold  stars  and 
7,000  flight-hours,  he  now  is  active 
with  the  Costa  Mesa  Senior  Citizens 
and  is  the  group's  treasurer. 

Both  Norma  Hertzog  and  Harold 
"Bud"  Hohl  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  years  of  service  to  their  commu- 
nity and  I  am  particularly  proud  to 
say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  selfless 
community  service  to  this  body.  Both 
will  be  honored  at  a  luncheon  on  May 
5.  1982,  at  the  Costa  Mesa  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  Because  of  such  dedi- 
cated service  by  these  two  citizens, 
Costa  Mesa  is  a  better  place  for  all  its 
citizens.* 


THE  MX— WHERE  DO  WE  GO 
FROM  HERE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
W.  Corddry  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  has 
written  an  article  about  the  MX  mis- 
sile. I  conunend  this  article  to  your  at- 
tention because  it  outlines  the  history 
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of   the   MX,   along   with   its   current 
problems  of  basing. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "A  Decade  and  Billions  of 
Dollars  Later,  MX  Still  Up  in  the  Air," 
from  the  Baltimore  Sim,  April  25, 
1982: 

A  Decade  and  Billions  op  E>ollars  Later, 
MX  Still  Up  in  the  Air 
(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Washington.— Almost  a  decade  after  U.S. 
strategists  decided  a  new  intercontinental 
missile  would  be  needed  in  the  early  1980s, 
the  government  has  spent  $2.7  billion  on 
the  MX  missile  program  and  still  cannot  say 
where  the  huge  rocket  eventually  is  to  be 
based. 

The  reason  for  the  on-again,  off-again 
progress  has  little  to  do  with  military  and 
industrial  competence  to  design  and  build  a 
missile:  It  has  almost  everything  to  do  with 
a  succession  of  presidents  changing  their 
predecessors'  courses  and  then  running  into 
tough  political  and  environmental  pressures 
of  their  own. 

If  the  program  should  be  canceled  now, 
instead  of  yielding  to  a  rather  frantic  search 
for  an  acceptable  basing  plan,  the  nation 
would  have  more  than  $4  billion  (including 
contract  termination  costs)  sunk  into  the 
advancement  of  ballistic  missile  technology. 
However,  much  of  the  product  might  be  ap- 
plicable to  development  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
jected Trident-2  missile,  a  super-accurate, 
long-range  rocket  for  Trident  submarines. 

The  MX  began  late  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration as  the  "advanced  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  program."  That  long  ago, 
strategists  knew  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
missile  progress  eventually  would  make 
America's  land-based  Minuteman  missiles, 
in  underground  sUos,  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion. A  mobile,  "survlvable"  weapon  would 
be  needed. 

The  MX  would  be  America's  largest  and 
most  accurate  ballistic  missile.  It  stands  71 
feet  high,  weighs  190,000  pounds  and  Is  able 
to  carry  12  warheads,  though  it  would  be 
held  to  10,  in  line  with  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreements. 

By  comparison,  the  current  Minuteman-3 
missile  Is  60  feet  tall,  weighs  78,000  poimds 
and  carries  3  warheads. 

A  new  warhead  Is  to  be  fabricated  for  MX 
missiles  and  is  t>elleved  to  have  a  destructive 
force  equal  to  500,000  tons  of  TNT— signifi- 
cantly more  powerful  than  the  Minuteman 
warhead. 

The  MX  is  intended  not  only  to  be  able  to 
survive  attack,  but  to  have  the  power  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  missiles  in  super-hardened  silos. 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford  went  out  of 
office  in  1977  proposing  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  MX,  the  last  stage  before  pro- 
duction. How  to  base  It  was  not  then  a  set- 
tled matter,  but  planners  were  thinking  of 
concealment  and  mobility  in  long,  under- 
ground trenches  or  among  vertical  sUos  so 
that  Soviet  missile  targeters  could  not  be 
sure  where  it  was.  The  planned  date  for  de- 
ploying the  missile  was  1984. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  and  his  defense 
secretary.  Harold  Brown,  changed  all  that, 
variously  slowing  and  speeding  the  missile 
development  Itself  while  they  sought  their 
own  basing  system.  After  first  rejecting  Mr. 
Brown's  solution  and  forcing  studies  of  air- 
craft basing,  Mr.  Carter  at  length  accepted 
It. 

The  plan  called  for  200  missiles  moving 
among  4,600  shelters.  To  satisfy  Mr. 
Carter's  concern  for  verification  of  strategic 
arms    limitation    compliance,    the    shelters 
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would  be  horizontal— easier  for  Soviet  satel- 
lites to  see  on  occasions  when  missiles  were 
exposed  to  counting,  and  concealable  the 
rest  of  the  time.  The  missile  would  be  de- 
ployed in  1986. 

Congress  ordered  f  uU  speed  ahead  on  this 
scheme.  But,  sensitive  to  loud  political  and 
envirorunental  objections  in  Nevada  and 
Utah,  where  the  missiles  and  shelters  were 
to  be,  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  against 
it.  New  studies  were  started  in  his  adminis- 
tration, with  promises  that  1986  would 
remain  the  deployment  year. 

Congress  would  have  none  of  President 
Reagan's  plan,  when  It  finally  emerged,  and 
is  now  In  the  process  of  delaying  deploy- 
ment again.  Its  objection  is  that  putting  the 
MX  in  existing  silos  as  proposed  on  at  least 
a  temporary  basis,  would  solve  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  Pentagon  is  trying  to 
devise  a  basing  plan  that  will  come  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  1986  period. 

"There  simply  has  to  be  a  better  way," 
Representative  Melvin  FYice  (D,  111.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, said  last  October  when  Mr.  Reagan 
ditched  the  Carter  plan  and  proposed  his  ul 
timately  unacceptable  alternative. 

Mr.  Price  was  speaking  of  a  federal  proc- 
ess that  could  let  a  decade  of  consideration 
go  by  without  final  decisions,  and  thus  de- 
ployment plans,  for  new  wea{>ons,  specifical- 
ly the  MX  and  B-1  bomber.  (Mr.  Carter  can- 
celled the  B-1  and  Mr.  Reagan  revived  it.) 

"We  are  spending  billions  on  programs," 
Mr.  Price  complained,  "and  getting  nothing 
to  show  for  it." 

It  is  odd,  however,  that  the  MX  so  far  has 
cost  as  little  as  it  has  in  view  of  its  long  his- 
tory and  the  huge  costs  that  will  be  borne 
when  and  if  it  finally  is  deployed. 

As  an  Air  Force  spokesman  said  $1.6  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  development  of  the 
four-stage  missile  itself  through  fiscal  1981. 

About  $700  million  has  l)een  spent  on 
basing  studies,  nearly  all  of  it  on  the  Carter 
"multiple  protective  shelter"  plan  for  the 
West,  but  some  on  earlier  investigation  of 
underground  trenches. 

The  basing  expenditures  included  testing 
a  mammoth  missile  transporter  to  run  the 
weapons  around  the  courses  among  the 
shelters,  and  machinery  for  handling  the 
separate  stages  of  the  rocket. 

The  costs  also  included  $35  million  for  en- 
vironmental impact  studies,  required  by  law 
to  show  the  effect  on  Utah  and  Nevada  of 
basing  MXs  there. 

The  money  spent  on  developing  the  mis- 
sile—with results  applicable  to  missiles  gen- 
erally. If  the  MX  should  be  canceled— went 
into  design,  research,  development  and  test- 
ing of  the  three  propulsion  stages  and  the 
top  stage  that  carries  a  new-type  nose  cone 
from  which  the  12  individually  aimed  war- 
heads are  ejected  and  sent  on  their  way 
with  great  accuracy. 

New  propellants  were  developed  for  the 
MX's  propulsion  stages.  Existing  guidance 
and  control  systems,  including  computer- 
Upe  programs  to  tell  the  missile  where  to 
go,  were  used. 

The  Air  Force  Itself  is  acting  as  the  prime 
contractor  for  the  MX.  It  oversees  a  roster 
of  companies,  the  so-called  "Big  Thirteen" 
that  are  involved  in  the  project.  The  compa- 
nies, with  the  value  of  their  contracts  are: 

Boeing:  basing  system  integration— $164.9 
million:  Avco:  reentry  vehicles— $187  mil- 
lion: General  Electric:  warhead— $73.1  mil- 
lion: GTE-Sylvania:  command,  control,  com- 
munications—$336.9  million:  Rockwell's 
Rocketdyne:      top      stage— $331.7      million: 
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Rockwell's  Autonettcs:   guidance  and.  con- 
trol—«49l  million: 

Hercules:  third  stage— $177.3  million: 
Thiokol:  first  stage— $259.5  mUlion:  Martin- 
Marietta:  assembly,  test  and  support— $880.5 
million,  and  launcher-canister  develop- 
ment—$208.6  million:  Aerojet:  second 
stage— $235.5  million:  Northrop:  part  of 
guidance  system -$258.9  mUlion:  TRW:  en- 
gineering support— $158.7  million;  Honey- 
well: guidance— $78.9  million. 

The  Air  Force  says  it  has  spent  a  further 
$400  million  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  out 
of  appropriations  of  $1.5  billion  for  missile 
development  and  $300  million  (or  basing 
studies. 

The  service  also  has  spent,  over  the  years, 
about  $175  mUlion  on  wind-tuiuiel  testing  at 
its  facility  in  Tullahoma.  Tenn..  and  on  con- 
struction of  a  flight-testing  facility  at  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

The  first  test  flight  of  an  MX  is  scheduled 
next  January. 

When  President  Carter  left  office,  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  MX  deployment  plan 
that  he  favored  was  $33.8  billion. 

At  this  point,  there  no  longer  is  any  valid 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  an  entire  MX  pro- 
gram, because  no  one  Icnows  what  the  pro- 
gram will  be 

Since  President  Reagan  tmnounced  plans 
for  temporary  basing  in  old  silos  (which 
Congress  stoutly  resisted)  and  for  further 
research  on  permanent  basing,  his  options 
have  been  narrowed  steadily  by  congression- 
al action 

To  avoid  delaying  deployment  much 
beyond  1986.  Congress  also  has  imposed 
tighter  deadlines  for  decisions  on  where  to 
put  the  rocket. 

In  acting  on  the  fiscal  1983  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  de- 
leted, or  "deferred. "  all  MX  production 
money  and  some  development  funds  to 
ensure  against  installation  in  the  fixed  Min- 
uteman  holes.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee's  version  of  the  bill  cuts  much 
less  but  point  in  the  same  policy  direction. 

Ample  money  is  provided,  however,  for 
continued  research  and  development  on  the 
big  three-stage  rocket  itself. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
structed the  Pentagon  to  make  up  its  collec- 
tive mind  by  December  1  which  candidate  or 
candidates  for  permanent  basing  it  intends 
to  choose. 

Mr.  Reagan's  original  plan,  in  setting 
aside  the  Carter  scheme,  was  to  put  40  of 
the  missiles  In  super- hardened  silos  on  a 
temporary  basis  and  to  decide  by  the  spring 
of  1984  where  those  missUes  and  60  more 
would  be  based  permanently. 

Last  December,  Congress  shortened  that 
deadline  to  July  1.  1983.  and  effectively 
ruled  out  any  temporary  super-hardening. 
Now  it  has  brought  the  deadline  even  closer 
and  sought  to  shut  off  silo-basing  without 
super-hardening  as  well. 

The  Senate  committee's  position  was  that, 
if  the  Minuteman  missile  is  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  blows,  the  MX  would  be  even  more 
so.  It  would  be  no  better  protected  and,  as  a 
much  more  valuable  retaliatory  weapon, 
would  draw  the  first  fire. 

The  current  hectic  pace  of  planning  in  the 
Pentagon  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  December 
1  deadline  and  also  at  deciding  what  appeals 
to  make  from  committee  cuts  when  Con- 
gress returns. 

Planning  still  revolves  around  three 
basing  possibilities: 

Carrying  the  missiles  in  huge,  long-endur- 
ance    aircraft— which     Defense     Secretary 
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Caspar  W.  Weinberger  likes  but  Congress 
does  not.  as  shown  by  actions  severely  limit- 
ing research  on  such  planes. 

Basing  the  missiles  at  least  2,000  fact  un- 
derground where,  protected  by  sandstone  or 
volcanic  ash  to  soften  shock  effects,  they 
would  be  invulnerable.  After  an  attack  on 
this  country— too  long  after,  critics  say- 
tunnel  boring  machines  would  take  the  mis- 
siles to  the  surface  for  retaliatory  blows. 

Deceptive  basing,  which  could  Involve 
mobile  MX  missiles,  defensive  missiles  to 
shoot  down  Soviet  attackers  or  mobile  radar 
warning  systems — or  a  combination.  Some 
variation  on  this  theme  seems  to  have  Pen- 
tagon and  senatorial  favor  at  present. 

In  any  event,  senators  told  the  Pentagon 
to  decide  by  December  1  and  ask  for  the  de- 
ferred production  money  in  the  fiscal  1984 
budget,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary.* 
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dent  that  voluntarism  is  an  essential 
ingredient  if  we  are  to  make  this  coun- 
try a  better  place  to  live.  But  we 
cannot  expect  the  spirit  of  volunteer- 
ism  to  meet  the  burden  that  has  been 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Reagan  budget 
program. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  contributions  of  businesses. 
But  corporate  giving  cannot  pick  up 
the  slack  on  its  own.  It  is  too  bad  that 
the  President  spends  so  much  time 
giving  up  responsibility  rather  than 
working  together  with  the  corporate 
world  to  create  a  better  and  more  effi- 
cient partnership.* 


VOLUNTARISM  CANNOT  RE- 
PLACE BILLIONS  OP  FEDERAL 
DOLLARS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  PDIMSYLVAHIA 
n*  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  year,  "volimtarlsm"  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Voluntarism,  we  are  told, 
will  replace  the  billions  of  dollars 
slashed  from  social  service  programs. 

The  fact  is.  nothing  can  replace 
those  billions  of  Federal  dollars.  Vol- 
untarism has  always  been  an  integral 
auid  important  t;art  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  President  Reagan  does  a 
great  disservice  to  those  Individuals 
who  contribute  so  much  time  and 
energy  when  he  uses  their  participa- 
tion as  an  excuse  for  reducing  Federal 
funding  for  important  social  programs. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  Federal  funds 
which  support  the  basic  structure  of 
community  organizations  where  these 
very  volunteers  offer  not  only  time 
and  financial  support,  but  every  kind 
of  service. 

Where  are  these  magnanimous  cor- 
porate givers  who  are  willing  to  re- 
place job  training  programs  and  child 
care  centers?  Are  we  to  go  to  corpora- 
tions like  Braniff  and  International 
Harvester,  who  are  struggling  merely 
to  avert  bankruptcy?  Is  it  true  that 
the  very  places  we  are  to  go  to  ask  for 
larger  charitable  contributions  are  vic- 
tims themselves?  The  truth  is  that 
corporate  giving  in  1980  totaled  a  mere 
$2.7  billion,  while  Federal  budget  cuts 
to  social  services  totaled  over  $45  bil- 
lion in  1981.  and  may  be  reduced  yet 
again  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
budget  programs. 

In  a  recession,  one  does  not  ask 
those  who  are  treading  water  to  give 
up  their  life  preservers.  No  realistic  as- 
sessment exists  that  tells  us  what  cor- 
porations are  capable  of  giving  to 
make  up  for  the  total  lack  of  Federal 
responsibility.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  AMERI- 
CAN AND  SOVIET  SPENDING 
ON  SPACE-RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  28,  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  $6.6  billion  in  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  an  in- 
crease of  some  $700  million  over  fiscal 
year  1982.  E}espite  this  increase,  I  am 
concerned  by  what  I  see  as  short-sight- 
ed spending  priorities  by  this  adminis- 
tration in  terms  of  our  country's  in- 
vestment in  space  exploration,  aero- 
nautics, and  other  kinds  of  advanced 
research  and  development  (R.  &  D,) 
efforts. 

In  particular.  I  am  concerned  that 
one  of  NASA's  finest  facilities— the 
Lewis  Research  Center  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  which  is  located  in  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District— faces  a  somewhat 
uncertain  future  In  the  long  term  and 
in  fact,  has  been  marked  for  cuts  in 
funding  and  personnel  levels  In  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
Such  cuts  are  Incomprehensible  in 
light  of  the  outstanding  international 
reputation  Lewis  Research  has  earned 
as  a  leader  In  the  fields  of  aeronautical 
R.  &  D.  energy  technology,  space  ex- 
ploration, and  medical  technology  uti- 
lization. It  appears  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  an  inconsistent 
policy  on  this  point;  that  is.  to  propose 
greater  spending  in  order  to  strength- 
en our  national  defense  but  at  the 
same  time  propose  cuts  in  funding  and 
personnel  at  Lewis  Research— a  facili- 
ty that  has  provided  the  capability 
and  expertise  in  developing  the  kinds 
of  sophisticated  technology  essential 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  national 
defense. 

When  our  investment  In  aeronautics, 
space  exploration,  and  related  R.  &  D. 
work  is  measured  against  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  what  emerges  is  a  com- 
parison that  suggests  a  growing  and 
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dangerous  disparity  between  our 
spending  on  aeronautics  and  space-re- 
lated R.  &  D.  and  Soviet  spending  on 
the  same.  In  my  judgment,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
has  wielded  its  budget  axe  in  an  indis- 
criminate and  heavy-handed  manner 
in  those  areas  of  the  budget  affecting 
NASA  facilities  and  programs.  OMB. 
whose  record  to  date  In  fashioning 
budget  cuts  has  fallen  short  of  mini- 
mum standards  of  fairness  and 
wisdom,  cannot  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  arrogate  to  itself  the  kind  of 
technical  knowledge  and  Institutional 
expertise  that  are  basic  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of 
NASA-nm  programs  which  fulfill  our 
national  security  needs  and  Interests. 

It  Is  time  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  gambling  the 
future  security  of  our  country  when 
we  sacrifice  our  long-term  qualitative 
edge  in  R.  &  D.  technology  to  the 
narrow  and  short-sighted  demands  of 
the  moment  for  across-the-board  cuts 
In  Federal  spending.  Such  a  policy  of 
being  penny-wise  and  pound-foollsh 
becomes  particularly  Irresponsible  and 
risky  when  the  gamble  Involves  the 
possibility  of  losing  our  technological 
superiority  to  our  principal  adver- 
sary—the Soviet  Union. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Western  ex- 
perts, the  Soviet  space  program  is 
largely  under  the  direction— some 
would  say  domination— of  the  military 
establishment.  One  of  the  branches  of 
the  Soviet  military  establishment  is 
the  Strategic  Rocket  Force  which  con- 
ducts all  space  rocket  launches  for 
both  military  and  civlllsin  purposes,  al- 
though the  primary  mission  of  the 
strategic  rocket  force  is  to  launch  nu- 
clear missiles.  Also,  it  Is  worth  noting 
that  most  of  the  Individuals  who  are 
considered  as  probable  high  officiaLs 
In  the  Soviet  space  program  have 
strong  military  or  defense  industry 
backgrounds. 

The  CIA  has  analyzed  the  Soviet 
space  program  from  the  available  data 
and  concluded  that  it  is  dominated  by 
military  objectives.  Current  CIA  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  spending  about  2  percent  of  its 
GNP  for  space  programs— programs.  It 
must  be  kept  In  mind,  that  serve  mili- 
tary piuTJOses.  The  CIA  also  estimates 
that  11  percent  of  Soviet  defense 
spending  is  space-related. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  now 
spends  about  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  Its  GNP  for  space  programs.  The 
difference  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  In  percentage  of 
GNP  spent  on  space  programs  may 
appear  to  be  slight,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
the  gap  represents  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous situation  wherein  the  United 
States  could  eventually  trail  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  application  of 
space-related  technology  to  military 
strategy  and  tactics. 
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A  former  director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  warned  that  one 
result  of  the  large  resource  Investment 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  space  pro- 
gram might  very  well  be  American 
military  Inferiority  within  a  period  of 
10  years  or  less.  In  testimony  before 
Congress  in  1975,  this  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  expressed  his  concern 
that,  "the  Soviet  effort  right  down  the 
line  in  space  has  as  its  primary  objec- 
tive a  superior  military  directed  capa- 
bUlty." 

There  Is  enough  evidence  gathered 
by  the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  Indicate  that  the  Soviet  space 
program  has  a  strong  preference  for 
military  space  missions.  The  implica- 
tion of  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  assigns  high  value  and  great  Im- 
portance to  the  strategic  and  military 
benefits  of  Its  space  program.  In  fact, 
the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Department 
project  both  an  Increased  share  of 
space  expenditures  relative  to  the 
total  Soviet  defense  budget  and  a 
larger  slice  of  the  Soviet  GNP  pie  for 
its  space  program  and  related  research 
and  development  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  comparisons 
between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  on 
space-related  spending  show  trends 
that  should  be  troubling  to  any  Ameri- 
can who  is  concerned  about  preserving 
our  qualitative  edge  in  R.  &  D.  tech- 
nology. The  rationale  and  guiding  pur- 
pose of  our  space  program  should  not 
be  the  placement  into  orbit  of  satel- 
lites that  can  be  converted  to  military 
use  against  a  potential  opponent.  Nor 
should  our  space  program  be  guided 
by  an  effort  to  establish  military  bases 
on  nearby  celestial  bodies. 

However,  our  investment  in  space-re- 
lated programs  must  reflect  a  determi- 
nation to  compete  effectively  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  development  of 
technology  in  order  for  us  to  maintain 
our  current  qualitative  advantage.  Our 
Investment  must  also  reflect  a  realistic 
understanding  of  Soviet  motives  and 
missions  In  Its  space  programs.  On  this 
latter  point,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  since  the  sending  into  orbit  of 
Sputnik  in  1957  and  through  1980,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  laimched  1,846  pay- 
loads  into  space,  of  which  1,088,  or  59 
percent,  have  been  for  strictly  military 
purposes. 

During  this  same  time,  the  United 
States  has  laimched  1,036  pay  loads 
into  space,  of  which  446,  or  43  percent, 
have  been  military  by  mission.  In  1980 
alone,  the  Soviet  Union  launched  132 
payloads  Into  orbit,  compared  to  only 
16  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  U.S. 
military  space  flights  have  proven  to 
be  extemely  vital  in  providing  accurate 
information  on  military-related  activi- 
ties throughout  the  world.  Many  de- 
fense analysts  argue  that  this  kind  of 
information  gathered  from  satellites 
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acts  as  a  safeguard  against  nuclear 
miscalculation  by  the  major  powers. 
Such  a  safeguard  becomes  all  the 
more  crucial  and  compelling  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Internationally  ratified  agree- 
ments for  open  skies  and  on-site  in- 
spection. 

If  the  military  photoreconnaissance 
missions  performed  by  U.S.  satellites 
fimctlon  as  an  Important  safeguard 
and  potential  deterrent  against  provo- 
cation or  miscalculation,  then  it  is  in 
our  own  best  interests  as  a  nation  to 
maintain  these  missions  on  a  par  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Central  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  missions  Is  the  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  the  funds  to 
NASA  to  provide  the  technical  analy- 
sis and  support  data  necessary  for  the 
proper  institutional  evaluation  of,  and 
scientific  justification  for,  these  mis- 
sions. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  signatories  to  a  treaty  ban- 
ning weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  Earth  orbit  and  all  military 
activities  on  other  celestial  bodies. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  placed 
nuclear  bombs  aboard  its  spacecraft, 
the  Kremlin  has,  however,  tested  a 
fractional  orbit  bombardment  system 
(FOBS).  This  testing  has  Involved  the 
use  of  a  dummy  warhead,  with  the 
launch  of  a  satellite  from  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  path  bypassing  the  United 
States  and  the  return  of  the  test  war- 
head to  Earth  before  the  end  of  the 
first  orbit.  The  United  States  In  con- 
trast, has  not  developed  or  tested  a 
system  comparable  to  the  Soviet 
FOBS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  our  budget  for  funding  programs 
under  NASA  must  not  be  so  short- 
sighted as  to  deprive  us  of  our  qualita- 
tive leadership  In  research  and  devel- 
opment and  advanced  technology  and 
thus  compromise  our  national  security 
and  defense  needs.  We  have  a  serious 
responsibility  to  invest  wisely  in  the 
future  strength  and  safety  of  our 
coimtry  by  allocating  adequate  re- 
sources to  programs  that  encourage 
technological  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity. But  I  worry  when  I  learn  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  twice  as  many 
engineers  and  scientists  as  we  do  and 
turns  out  engineers  and  scientists  at 
five  times  the  rate  that  we  do. 

We  must  begin  now  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  the  maintenance  of  a 
space  program,  aeronautics,  and  relat- 
ed research  and  development  pursuits 
that  preserves  our  No.  1  position  and 
protects  our  vital  national  security  In- 
terests. In  this  respect,  NASA  facilities 
such  as  Lewis  Research  Center  should 
be  given  high  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  Federal  budget  dollars. 

To  close,  I  would  like  to  Illustrate 
the  points  I  have  made  with  some  Im- 
agery borrowed  from  Greek  mythol- 
ogy. 
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In  Greek  mythology.  Icarus  was  a 
young  man  who  sought  to  escape  his 
imprisonment  with  wings  of  wax  made 
by  his  father.  Icarus  fell  into  the  sea 
and  drowned,  however,  because  he 
flew  with  his  wax  wings  too  near  the 
Sim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  do  not  Intend 
to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  while  propos- 
als are  put  forth  to  fashion  for 
NASA— Lewis  Research,  in  particu- 
lar—a budget  made  of  wax  wings  be- 
cause of  misguided  demands  for  indis- 
criminate budget  cuts.  Let  us  not  con- 
sign our  country's  future  strength  and 
safety  to  a  fate  by  drowning  because 
the  passion  of  the  moment  dictated 
wings  of  wax.* 
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petitioned  my  office  to  accomplish  the 
renaming  of  the  North  Pork  Pound 
River  Lake.  When  the  project  was 
dedicated,  a  concerted  effort  was  made 
to  originally  name  it  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Kelly,  who  was  living  at  that  time. 

This  man,  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  community  and  the 
betterment  of  the  town  of  Pound, 
passed  away  in  1979.  An  editorial  trib- 
ute to  Chant  B.  Kelly  following  his 
death  stated  succinctly  that  "to  the 
people  of  Pound  a  giant  oak  has 
fallen."  I  sincerely  feel  that 
redesignating  this  flood  control  proj- 
ect, for  which  he  so  generously  gave 
his  time  and  his  efforts,  will  be  a 
proper  and  fitting  tribute  to  thls'flne 
citizen.* 
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CHANT  B.  KELLY  LAKE 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OP  VIRGIKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1982 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  several  constituent  com- 
munity groups,  and  with  my  own 
strong  support,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  North 
Pork  Pound  River  Lake  in  Wise 
County.  Va..  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Chant  B.  Kelly  Lake. 

In  southwestern  Virginia,  and  Wise 
County  in  particular.  Mr.  Kelly  is 
fondly  remembered  as  "the  founding 
father  of  Pound"  and  a  "one  man 
chamber  of  commerce."  The  scope  of 
his  efforts  and  accomplishments  in 
service  to  that  community  is  astonish- 
ing. Mr.  Kelly  was  responsible  for  basi- 
cally building  the  town  itself,  and  en- 
couraged others  to  locate  in  Pound.  He 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  a  local  bond 
issue  which  resulted  in  a  new  road  to 
link  Poimd  with  surrounding  commu- 
nities. With  a  crude  generator  plant  of 
his  own.  he  furnished  electricity  to  the 
area,  and  was  solely  responsible  for  ob- 
taining regular  electric  service  by  a 
utility  company.  He  was  instrvunental 
in  obtaining  a  modem  dial  telephone 
system  for  Pound  in  the  early  1940's 
and  in  obtaining  WPA  funds  to  fi- 
nance a  new  waterworks  for  the  com- 
munity in  the  late  1940's. 

Although  he  is  well  remembered  and 
appreciated  for  these  efforts,  probably 
his  greatest  contribution  to  the  area 
was  with  regard  to  the  dam  and  lake. 
Chant  Kelly  knew  the  dangers  of 
flooding  in  the  area,  and  sought  to 
protect  his  community  from  future 
disasters.  After  completing  the  prelim- 
inary survey  work  with  an  engineer, 
his  efforts  were  directed  in  1950 
toward  the  dam  project,  and  his  ef- 
forts continued  for  16  years  until  the 
project  was  completed. 

Groups  such  as  the  Pound  Senior 
Citizens,  the  Pound  Lions  Club,  the 
Pound  Town  Council,  and  the  Wise 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  have  all 


PINAL  REPORT  ON  THE  36TH 
SESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  BY 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGA- 
TION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Ireland)  and  myself,  I  submit 
herewith  our  final  report  of  the  work 
of  our  U.S.  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

In  our  prior  report  to  you  In  mid-Novem- 
ber, the  UN  Security  Council  was  dead- 
locked over  the  Executive  Head  of  the  world 
body,  and  the  36th  General  Assembly  was  a 
beehive  of  activity  as  It  dealt  with  scores  of 
draft  resolutions  and  Committee  reports 
and  its  remaining  agenda.  But  by  mid-De- 
cember when  the  36th  UNOA  had  complet- 
ed Its  business.  It  had  elected  a  new  Secre- 
tary General  and  approved  242  resolutions 
and  84  decisions.  In  this  third  report,  we 
review  several  key  developments  of  the  last 
part  of  the  General  Assembly's  Session. 

The  15-member  Security  Council  after  a 
prolonged  series  of  votes  endorsed  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  (pronounced  de  KWAY- 
YAR)  of  Peru  as  the  fifth  UN  Secretary 
General  from  the  Third- World  (U  Thant  of 
Burma  having  be«n  the  first)  but  the  fast 
from  Latin  America.  He  was  the  clear  choice 
of  the  Council  which,  until  the  final  days  of 
the  Session,  had  been  deadlocked  over 
Waldheim  and  Sallm-Sallm.  After  each 
withdrew,  the  contest  opened  up  on  several 
dark  horses"  with  de  Cuellar  winning  a  ma- 
jority on  the  flfBt  straw  ballot,  and  then 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Council,  fol- 
lowed by  UNGA  approval.  He  Is  a  lawyer  by 
training  and  career  diplomat  by  profession 
(de  Cuellar  was  Perm  Rep  of  Peru's  Mission 
to  the  UN  and  Ambassador  to  Switzerland. 
Poland,  Venezuela  and  the  Soviet  Union)  as 
well  as  an  international  civil  servant.  Until 
last  spring,  he  held  the  position  of  UN  Un- 
dersecretary General  for  Political  Affairs 
under  Kurt  Waldheim.  The  U.S.  Is  highly 
pleased  with  his  credentials  and  election. 
But  how  de  Cuellar.  who  assumes  his  duties 
on  the  38th  floor  on  January  I,  1982.  will  in 
fact  define  and  exercise  his  role  as  Secre- 


tary General  is  a  matter  of  some  specula- 
tion. Some  put  considerable  stock  In  his  rep- 
utation for  "caution  and  scrupulous  non- 
partisanship"  attributes  which  his  support- 
ers believe  will  make  him  a  "Latin  American 
Waldheim."  Others  who  would  prefer  an  ac- 
tivist SYG,  are  concerned  that  de  Cuellar 
given  these  attributes  may  not  live  up  to 
their  expectations.  Admittedly,  the  position 
of  the  UN  Secretary  General  is  extremely 
difficult  because  the  Job  is  subject  to  con- 
flicting pressures  of  major  powers  and  blocs. 
Some  previous  Secretaries  General  have 
managed  to  rise  above  the  maddening  crowd 
to  carve  out  a  sphere  of  influence  on  mat- 
ters of  world  Importance.  Time  will  test  de 
Cuellar's  capacity  to  do  this  and  to  effec- 
tively manage  the  UN's  worldwide  bureauc- 
racy of  some  IS.OOO.  In  any  event,  his  elec- 
tion finally  ended  prior  concern  that  the 
Waldheim  and  Salim  deadlock  would  result 
in  a  split-term.  Since  the  UN  Charter  man- 
dates that  the  Secretary  General  serve  a 
five-year  term,  the  split-term  was  perceived 
to  be  a  damaging  legal  precedent  as  well  as 
an  undesirable  political  and  bureaucratic  so- 
lution. Thus  de  CXiellar's  unanimous  elec- 
tion by  the  Council  reflects  that  its  Mem- 
bers and  Its  President  (for  the  month  of  De- 
cember) Ambassador  Ottunnu  of  Uganda, 
took  seriously  the  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  UN  Charter. 

The  election  of  the  new  Secretary  General 
only  momentarily  overshadowed  the  frantic 
pace  of  the  UN  General  Assembly's  Decem- 
ber push  to  wind  up  its  business.  Since  the 
Plenary  must  approve  the  recommendations 
of  the  seven  standing  conunittees  as  well  as 
debate  and  approve  resolutions  on  contro- 
versial topics  such  as  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  Palestine.  Namibia  and  Apart- 
held,  its  final  days  are  overloaded  with  com- 
mittee reports  and  recommendations,  last 
minute  lobbying  on  controversial  draft  reso- 
lutions, and  often  lengthy  late  evening 
meetings.  Yet  Perm  Reps  and  their  staffs 
must  be  constantly  attentive  to  develop- 
ments throughout  the  final  days  for  report- 
ing purposes  as  well  as  to  head  off  undesir- 
able amendments  to  resolutions,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  otherwise  unexpected  events. 

Key  final  developments  In  Plenary  Includ- 
ed the  following: 

The  Middle  Blast:  The  UNGA  adopted  a 
total  of  nine  resolutions  on  the  Middle  East, 
they  ranged  from  armed  Israeli  aggression 
against  the  Iraqi  nuclear  Installation,  the 
Question  of  Palestine,  the  human  rights  of 
Abu  Eain.  Israeli  practices  In  the  occupied 
territories,  the  UN  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  recent  Jerusalem  excavations  and 
the  so-called  Med-Dead  Canal.  The  U.S.  and 
Israel  voted  against  a  number  of  these  reso- 
lutions because  of  their  unduly  harsh  lan- 
guage Including  outright  opposition  to  the 
Camp  David  Accords,  support  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  PLC  In  a  comprehensive 
peace  negotiation,  condemnation  of  Israel's 
human  rights  violations  of  Palestinians  In 
the  occupied  territories.  Thus,  despite  the 
U.S.'s  abstention  on  four  of  the  seven  parts 
of  the  resolution  on  Israeli  Practices,  we  op- 
posed three  parts  that  condemned  Israel  for 
alleged  human  rights  abuses  and  renewed 
the  mandate  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Israeli  Practices  (93-2  (U.S.)-6).  that  con- 
denuied  Israeli  actions  in  the  Golan  Heights 
(96-2(U.S.)-24)  and  which  condemned  Israe- 
li Practices  Against  Palestinian  students  and 
educational  institutions  (94-2(U.S.)-25).  We 
also  opposed  an  Arab  sponsored  resolution 
that  denounced  Israel's  decision  to  build  a 
canal  Joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead 
Seas  "as  an  act  of  demographic,  economic 
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and  ecological  aggression  against  the  Pales- 
tinian people"  (lI4-2(U.S.)-3).  We  opposed 
the  entire  six-part  resolution  on  "the  ques- 
tion of  Palestine"  which  endorsed  and  re- 
newed the  mandate  of  the  UN  Committee 
on  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  extended  the  Secretariat's  Special 
Unit  on  Palestinian  Rights,  reaffirmed  the 
PLC's  role  In  the  peace  negotiations,  con- 
demned Israel's  actions  as  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace,  and  opposed  all  partial 
agreements,  that  is,  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords. On  the  "Situation  In  the  Middle 
East",  the  UNGA  adopted  a  two-part  resolu- 
tion, shortly  after  Israel  annexed  the  Golan 
Heights,  which  the  U.S.  opposed.  Part  A 
condemned  Isrsiel's  continued  occupation  of 
Arab  territories,  rejected  partial  and  sepa- 
rate agreements  as  violating  human  rights 
of  Palestinians  and  found  the  1981  U.S.-Is- 
raell  Strategic  Cooperation  Agreement  to 
encourage  Israel's  expansionist  and  aggres- 
sive policies.  Part  B  condemned  and  de- 
clared null  and  void  Israel's  decision  to 
annex  the  Golan  and  demanded  Israel  to  re- 
scind Its  decision.  The  debate  and  resolu- 
tions on  UNRWA,  Israeli  Practices,  Pales- 
tine and  the  Middle  East  are  standaid  fare 
of  UNOA  sessions.  This  fall,  however,  the 
UN  added  several  new  resolutions  to  its  rep- 
ertoire: The  Med-Dead  Canal  noted  above, 
the  recent  Jerusalem  excavations,  armed  Is- 
raeli aggression  against  Iraq's  nuclear  in- 
stallation, and  the  "Question  of  Human 
Rights  relating  to  the  Case  of  Ziad  Abu 
Eain",  an  unprecedented  resolution  on  an 
Individual  human  rights  case. 

Abu  Eain.  a  23  year  old  Palestinian,  fled 
to  Chicago  In  1979  after  setting  off  a  time 
bomb  in  the  West  Bank,  killing  two  persons 
and  wounding  36  others.  Israel  requested 
the  U.S.  to  extradite  him,  under  a  1963  U.S.- 
Israel  treaty.  Since  he  was  arraigned  In  Chi- 
cago by  the  FBI  and  police,  the  U.S.  com- 
municated Israel's  extradition  request  to 
the  Chicago  Magistrate's  Court.  Subse- 
quently after  a  lengthy  judicial  proceeding 
In  which  Abu  Elain  was  represented  by 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  the 
Magistrate  found  Abu  Eain  extraditable 
under  the  terms  of  the  U.S.-Israel  Treaty. 
The  U.S.  District  Court  and  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  reviewed  and  upheld  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Magistrate.  The  case 
was  then  referred  to  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
for  his  review  of  the  judicial  record.  Upon 
review.  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte  Clark 
concluded  that  our  treaty  with  Israel  com- 
pelled the  U.S.  to  extradite  him.  Abu  Eain 
was  then  returned  to  Israel  where  he  was 
imprisoned.  He  now  awaits  trial  In  Israel. 

This  event  occurred  amid  the  UN  debate 
on  the  Middle  East  and  mobilized  the  Arabs 
at  the  UN  to  sponsor  a  resolution  which 
"strongly  deplores  the  U.S.  extradition  of 
Abu  Eain  to  Israel"  to  stand  trial  for  an  al- 
leged act  of  terrorism,  demands  his  immedi- 
ate release  from  Israel,  and  his  safe  transfer 
with  U.S.  help  to  the  country  of  his  choice. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  (75-21(U.S.  and 
the  West  except  Prance)-43).  Though  the 
vote  reflects  a  healthy  respect  for  the  U.S. 
judicial  process  and  the  bilateral  rather 
than  multilateral  nature  of  the  case  by  the 
West,  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  along 
with  an  Increasing  number  of  others,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  majority  of  UN  Members 
continue  to  be  deeply  divided  on  the  Arab- 
Israel  situation.  No  swords  were  turned  Into 
plowshares  on  the  Middle  East  at  the  36th 
UNGA.  However,  it  is  Important  for  govern- 
ments to  be  able  to  blow  off  steam  in  this 
manner  and  to  engage  In  combat  of  words, 
however  strong  or  harsh,  instead  of  missiles 
and  guns. 
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Southern  Africa:  Intense  conflict  among 
UN  Members  over  the  Middle  East  situation 
appears  to  be  matched  only  by  the  continu- 
ing controversy  over  the  situation  In  South- 
em  Africa— specifically  the  question  of  Na- 
mibia's future  and  the  policies  of  apartheid 
of  the  Government  of  South  Africa.  Debate 
on  each  of  these  Items  produced  more  than 
70  speakers,  hour  after  hour  of  discussion 
and  ultimately,  two  omnibus  resolutions. 

The  question  of  Namibia  regularly  ap- 
pears on  the  UNGA's  agenda  because  of 
Third  World  pressure  for  its  Independence 
from  South  Africa.  In  contrast,  the  Contact 
Group  on  Namibia,  consisting  of  Canada, 
Prance,  PRG,  the  UK  and  the  US— prefer  to 
negotiate  a  political  settlement  for  the 
peaceful  transition  of  power  In  Namibia  out- 
side the  UN  framework,  but  in  keeping  with 
Security  Council  resolution  435  of  1978  and 
In  consultation  with  the  front  line  states, 
the  South  African  Government  and  other 
relevant  officials.  A  Western  Contact  Group 
succeeded  In  negotiating  the  groundwork 
for  what  ultimately  was  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  power  In  Zimbabwe  and  the  present 
Contact  Group  hopes  for  a  similar  solution. 
In  the  UNGA's  debate,  the  Report  of  the 
UN  Council  for  Namibia  and  the  Report  of 
the  UN  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation 
with  regard  to  Implementing  the  Declara- 
tion on  Granting  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples  form  the  basis  for 
the  UNGA's  resolution  but  appear  to  In- 
trude on  the  "quiet  diplomacy"  of  the  work 
of  the  contact  Group.  Nevertheless,  the 
UNGA  adopted  an  omnibus  six-part  resolu- 
tion on  Namibia  which  focused  on  South  Af- 
rica's illegal  (x%upation  of  Namibia,  the 
need  for  governments  the  UN  and  NOOs  to 
isolate  South  Africa  and  support  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Namiblan  people,  the 
need  for  disseminating  information  on  Na- 
mibia through  the  Council  on  Namibia  and 
for  contributions  from  various  sources  in- 
cluding UN  Members  to  the  UN  Fund  for 
Namibia.  Each  of  the  six  parts  of  the  Na- 
mibia resolution  was  adopted  by  wide  major- 
ity, none  in  opposition,  but  the  members  of 
the  contact  group  consistently  abstained. 

In  1975,  the  UNGA  voted  to  suspend 
South  Africa  because  it  had  failed  to  grant 
Namibia  independence.  The  U.S.  continues 
to  regard  this  action  as  Illegal  because.  In 
our  view,  only  the  Security  Council  is  man- 
dated to  make  such  membership  decisions. 
Yet  the  U.N.  continues  to  assess  South 
Africa  for  payments  to  its  regular  budget: 
South  Africa  however,  withholds  its  regular- 
ly assessed  dues,  and  is  now  in  arrears.  The 
Secretary-General  at  the  opening  of  the 
UNGA  announced  this  fact  according  to  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  UNGA.  Nonethe- 
less, the  UNGA  continues  to  adopt  condem- 
natory resolutions  on  the  policies  of  apart- 
heid. In  this  respect,  the  UNGA  adopted  a 
16-part  resolution  on  the  "policies  of  Apart- 
heid" sponsored  by  a  number  of  African 
states.  It  called  on  governments  to  condemn 
apartheid  as  a  crime  against  humanity:  to 
condemn  Israeli,  U.S.,  and  Western  military 
and  financial  collaboration  with  South 
Africa;  to  sever  all  military,  diplomatic  and 
economic  relations  with  South  Africa  and  to 
adopt  effective  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  All  sixteen  parts  of  this  omnibus  res- 
olution were  supported  by  wide  majorities; 
the  U.S.  opposed  14  of  the  16  parts:  one  or 
more  Western  states,  including  members  of 
the  Contact  Group  joined  with  the  U.S.  in 
opposition  to  those  parts  that  there  espe- 
cially harsh  in  their  condemnation  but  oth- 
erwise abstained. 

Human  Rights:  In  a  previous  report,  we 
referred  to  a  major  achievement  of  the  36th 
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UNGA— the  final  approval  of  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  Religious  Intoler- 
ance. The  UNGA  endorsed  completion  of 
several  other  international  Instruments:  the 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  a  I>eclaration  on  Social  and  Legal 
Principles  on  the  Protection  and  Welfare  of 
Children,  the  Convention  on  Torture  and 
Other  Cruel,  Inhumane  or  Degrading  Treat- 
ment or  Punishment,  the  Draft  Code  of 
Medical  Ethics,  relevant  to  the  role  of 
health  personnel  In  protecting  persons 
against  torture,  and  a  second  optional  proto- 
col to  the  International  Covenant  on  Politi- 
cal and  Civil  Rights  that  would  abolish  the 
death  penalty. 

With  regard  to  country  human  rights 
practices,  the  UNGA  continued  its  previous 
emphasis  on  violations  in  Israel  and  South 
Africa,  as  we  have  seen.  In  addition,  it 
adopted  by  wide  margins  resolutions  on  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala  and  Chile,  but  did  not 
take  up  the  question  of  gross  violations  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  The  Eastern 
bloc  supported  all  three  resolutions:  the 
U.S.  plus  Israel  and  a  number  of  Latin 
states  opposed  them  and  the  Western  bloc 
split  on  the  vote,  some  abstained  while 
others  opposed  their  adoption. 

International  Drug  Abuse  Control  Strate- 
gy: This  was  an  Important  U.S.  Initiative  at 
the  36th  UNGA.  During  general  debate  In 
the  Third  Committee.  Mr.  Oilman  delivered 
the  U.S.  statement  In  which  he  referred  to 
the  need  for  a  long-term  international  strat- 
egy to  control  and  prevent  drug  abuse  as 
well  as  a  stronger  commitment  to  drug 
abuse  programs,  including  enforcement  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  measures.  The 
U.S.  then  Introduced  a  draft  resolution  on 
this  subject  which  was  sponsored  by  Austra- 
lia. Bolivia.  India.  Pakistan,  Turkey  and  sub- 
sequently Malaysia,  Mali,  Morocco,  and 
Sweden.  It  referred  to  the  global  dimension 
and  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  trafficking, 
the  overall  lack  of  commitment  by  the  UN 
Members  to  drug  related  problems,  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
to  establish  a  Task  Force  with  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  UN  agencies  and  most 
affected  members  to  review,  monitor  and  co- 
ordinate the  implementation  of  the  interna- 
tional drug  control  strategy  and  program  of 
action,  and  called  on  the  UNSG  to  report  to 
the  1982  UNGA  on  Members'  views  In  im- 
plementing the  drug  strategy.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  in  the  Third  Committee 
and  later  in  Plenary  without  a  vote. 

New  Members:  The  36th  UNGA  approved 
the  Security  Council's  recommendation  to 
admit  to  membership  three  newly  indetjend- 
ent  states:  Belize,  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  and 
Vanautu  (formerly  the  New  Hebrides).  UN 
Meml>er8hlp  now  numbers  157. 

International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons: 
the  UNGA  adopted  a  consensus  resolution 
on  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons (lYDP)  after  two  full  da3^  of  debate 
and  68  statements  which  were  generally 
non-political  and  non-controversial.  The  res- 
olution urged  members  to  consolidate  and 
build  on  the  results  of  lYDP  to  secure  the 
prevention  of  disability,  rehabilitation  and 
integration  of  the  disabled  into  society,  re- 
quested the  UNSYG  to  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  lYDP  to 
finalize  the  draft  World  Program  of  Action 
and  to  take  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
successful  follow-up  of  lYDP  and  to  include 
on  the  37th  Session  of  the  UNGA,  the  topic 
"World  Program  of  Action  concerning  Dis- 
abled Persons."  The  U.S.  strongly  supports 
lYDP,  the  adoption  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  1982  of  a  World  Program  of  Action 
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on  Disabled  Persons  and  continued  interna- 
tional cooperative  efforts  to  prevent  disabil- 
ity and  find  ways  to  rehablliUte  disabled 
persons. 

Comments:  Whether  at  the  level  of  Com- 
mittee debate  of  Plenary.  It  is  clear  that  the 
UN  is  not  a  world  government.  Its  decisions 
for  instance,  cannot  command  its  157  mem- 
bers to  resolve  the  Middle  East  situation  or 
to  assure  a  peaceful  transition  In  Namibia  or 
to  halt  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons, 
reduce  military  budgets  and  allocate  savings 
to  economic  and  social  development.  Why? 
Because  there  Is  no  worldwide  agreement 
among  157  states  on  these  matters— the 
Third  World  may  support  one  preferred  so- 
lution, the  superpowers  another  or  the  west- 
em  powers  still  another.  Resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  committees  and  the  Plenary  are 
merely  recommendations,  not  binding, 
except  when  they  authorize  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat staff  to  carry  out  particular  studies 
and  report  to  sul)sequent  sessions  of  the 
UNGA.  provide  appropriations  to  carry  out 
various  budget  functions,  or  require  memt>er 
lovemmenta  to  make  payments  to  the  UN 
regular  budget.  The  latter  is  backed  up  with 
the  UN  Charter  of  constitutional  authority, 
advisory  opinions  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  in  the  case  of  the  U.S..  do- 
mestic legislation. 

Yet.  the  UNGA  In  concluding  its  36th  reg- 
ular session,  has  debated  a  full  range  of 
world  political  issues  in  a  highly  compressed 
time-frame  of  three  months.  During  this 
period,  its  157  member  states  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  political  and  diplomatic 
maneuvering  to  promote  national  or  region- 
al goals  that  ser\e  their  Interests.  Thus  they 
jpend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  in  nego- 
tiation over  this  or  that  word  or  phrase  or 
text  of  a  preambular  or  the  operative  para- 
graphs of  each  of  a  score  or  more  of  draft 
resolutions.  It's  not  surprising  to  hear  pro- 
fessional diplomats  remark  that  there's 
more  diplomacy  per  24-hour  day  for  three 
months  at  the  UNGA  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  entire  world.  Including  major  capitals 
like  Washington.  London.  Bonn.  Paris. 
Rome  and  Tokyo. 

The  work  of  diplomats  at  Missions  to  the 
UN  and  in  the  UNGA  contrasts  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  with  diplomacy  as 
usual"  in  bilaterial  relations.  At  UN  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  diplomats  from 
one  UN  Member  government  engage  in  dip- 
lonuttic  intercourse  with  diplomats  of  156 
other  governments.  Thus,  to  play  the  game 
well.  U.S.  diplomats  must  pay  constant  at- 
tention  to  the  views  and  cues  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  governments  In  corri- 
dors, at  receptions,  in  Committee  meetings, 
regional  caucuses  and  the  Plenary  and  to 
seek  them  out  to  influence  their  views  so  as 
to  reach  a  compromise  acceptable  to  all  or 
at  least  to  a  majority.  Sometimes  such  a 
compromise  is  not  possible— as  in  the  case  of 
the  resolutions  on  the  Middle  East.  On 
other  less  politicized  Issues.  It  Is  more  read- 
ily accomplished— I.e..  the  International 
Year  of  the  Disabled  and  the  Campaign 
Against  Narcotic  Drugs.  In  both  Instances 
the  UN  mirrors  the  conflict  or  cooperation 
among  states  of  the  world  on  such  issues.  In 
both  cases,  its  important  for  the  U.S.  to 
"hang  In  there"  and  pursue  Its  diplomatic 
role,  make  known  our  views  and  aim  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome.  Otherwise  we  risk 
leaving  the  field  to  others  who  will  mobilize 
views  contrary  to  ours  and  play  and  win  the 
battle  of  words,  ideas,  and  interests.  For  all 
of  these  reasons,  and  not  surprisingly,  there 
was  a  certain  unreal  rarified  atmosphere 
atx>ut  this  world  political  chamber  that  has 
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now  concluded  Its  36th  session.  Perhaps  too. 
the  unreality  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
UNGA.  which  reflects  the  conflict  and  co- 
operation among  157  states.  Is  really. the 
only  place  on  the  g\obe  where  one  can  ob- 
serve a  full  dress  parade  of  all  the  political 
issues  on  the  world's  agenda. 

We  have  both  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  be  Congressional  members  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  36th  Session  of  the 
UNGA.  We  are  preparing  a  fuller  and  more 
detailed  final  report  on  other  Issues  that 
came  before  the  UNGA  but  wanted  to 
submit  this  third  report  In  the  lnterlm.# 
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ue  the  task  of  Implementing  this  sec- 
tion with  dedication  and  resolve.* 


GUARANTEED  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


THE  SAD  STORY  OF  INFANT 
DOE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
time  when  we  are  reexamining  the 
basic  principles  that  underly  the  func- 
tioning of  our  Government.  I  submit 
that  we  have  no  task  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  providing  equal  access  to 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  for 
every  citizen. 

One  group  that  particularly  has  a 
claim  upon  us  are  the  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  daily  confront  endless 
battles  to  live  with  the  convenience 
and  dignity  that  the  rest  of  us  take  for 
granted.  As  a  government  and  as  a 
nation,  we  must  not  fail  in  our  obliga- 
tion to  each  of  our  citizens,  regardless 
of  any  handicaps  they  may  have. 

Our  major  legislative  response  to 
this  basic  need  was  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Section  504  of  that  act 
contains  the  precedent  setting  ban  on 
discrimination  against  handicapped  in- 
dividuals in  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  assistance.  This  pro- 
vision has,  of  course,  been  the  subject 
of  much  debate  and  controversy  over 
the  years.  It  was  not  imtll  6  years  ago 
today  on  April  28.  1976,  that  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  Executive  Order  11914. 
which  began  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 504  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Five  years  ago  today,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare issued  its  model  regulations  for 
the  Implementation  of  section  504. 

Implementing  section  504  has  been  a 
long  and  difficult  struggle.  This  effort 
is  far  from  completed,  and  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  However  difficult  the 
task  is  we  must  not  be  diverted  from 
our  goal.  We  must  not  fall  In  our  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  each  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  any  handicaps  they 
may  have. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
speaks  with  eloquence  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal"  and  that  they  have 
"inalienable  rights."  Section  504  Is  a 
long  overdue  guarantee  of  those  rights 
for  the  handicapped.  We  must  contln- 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  by  now  the  sad  story  of  Infant 
Doe.  a  Down's  syndrome  baby  with  a 
malformed  esophagus  who  was  al- 
lowed to  starve  to  death  at  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  parents. 

Any  guilt  or  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  Infant  Doe's  parents  is  a  matter 
beyond  my  judgment.  It  Is  between 
them  and  their  Maker. 

But.  I  cannot  hide  my  disgust  and 
outrage  at  the  hospital  staff,  the  medi- 
cal people,  the  government  authori- 
ties, and  the  courts  for  having  permit- 
ted this  tiny  Infant  to  starve  to  death. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  baby 
starved  to  death  In  a  hospital  In 
Bloomlngton,  Ind..  amid  all  the  techni- 
cal and  scientific  equipment  which 
could  have  restored  and  rescued  his 
life. 

This  abomination  cries  out  for  atten- 
tion. 

How  could  the  doctors  and  the 
nurses  have  gazed  on  this  tiny,  strug- 
gling infaint  and  then  closed  their  eyes 
and  turned  away?  How  could  they 
have  withheld  their  life-giving  services 
from  this  newborn,  helpless  babe? 
They  are  a  blot  on  the  proud  name  of 
physician  and  the  proud  name  of 
nurse. 

Why  did  the  governmental  offi- 
cials—who have  legal  authority  to  take 
children  from  abusive  parents— stand 
mute  and  still  in  the  presence  of  this 
poor  baby  grasping  for  life?  They,  who 
are  charged  to  protect  the  helpless 
and  the  hurt,  instead  joined  in  the 
wanton  and  intentional  destruction  of 
life. 

And  the  judges.  They  do  not  deserve 
to  wear  the  rol)es  of  judicial  office. 
They  disgrace  the  whole  profession  of 
the  law.  They  certainly  could  have 
seized  upon  a  legal  theory  or  applied  a 
judicial  authority  to  save  this  child's 
life.  They  would  have  done  more  for 
an  endangered  snail  darter  or  an  in- 
jured bird  than  they  did  for  this 
human  baby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  learn  lessons 
from  this  terrible  misadventure.  I 
would  hate  to  think  Infant  Doe  died  In 
his  lonely  agony  for  nothing. 

Because  of  Its  beauty  and  message.  I 
place  In  the  Record  an  article  about 
Infant  Doe's  short  and  unhappy  life 
by  George  Will,  himself  the  parent  of 
a  Downs  syndrome  child. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22,  19821 

The  Killing  Will  Not  Stop 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

The  baby  was  born  in  Bloomlngton,  Ind.. 
the  sort  of  academic  community  where  med- 
ical facilities  are  more  apt  to  be  excellent 
than  moral  judgments  are.  Like  one  of  every 
700  or  so  babies,  this  one  had  Down's  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect  Involving  varying 
degrees  of  retardation  and,  sometimes,  seri- 
ous physical  defects. 

The  baby  needed  serious  but  feasible  sur- 
gery to  enable  food  to  reach  Its  stomach. 
The  parents  refused  the  surgery,  and  pre- 
sumably refused  to  yield  custody  to  any  of 
the  couples  eager  to  become  the  baby's 
guardians.  The  parents  chose  to  starve  their 
baby  to  death. 

Their  lawyer  concocted  an  OrwelUan  eu- 
phemism for  this  refusal  of  potentially  life- 
saving  treatment— "Treatment  to  do  noth- 
ing." It  is  an  old  story:  language  must  be 
mutilated  when  a  perfumed  rationalization 
of  an  act  is  Incompatible  with  a  straightfor- 
ward description  of  the  act. 

Indiana  courts,  accommodating  the  law  to 
the  Zeitgeist,  refused  to  order  surgery,  and 
thus  sanctioned  the  homicide.  Common 
sense  and  common  usage  require  use  of  thp 
word  "homicide."  The  law  usually  encom- 
passes homicides  by  negligence.  The  Indiana 
killing  was  worse.  It  was  the  result  of  pre- 
meditated, aggressive,  tenacious  action,  in 
the  hopsital  and  in  courts. 

Such  homicides  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered aberrations,  or  culturally  Incongruous. 
They  are  part  of  a  social  program  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  adults  by  authorizing 
adults  to  destroy  Inconvenient  young  life. 
The  parents'  legal  arguments,  conducted  In 
private.  reportedly  emphasized— what 
else?— "freedom  of  choice."  The  freedom  to 
choose  to  kill  inconvenient  life  Is  being  ex- 
tended, precisely  as  predicted,  beyond  fetal 
life  to  categories  of  Inconvenient  Infants, 
such  as  Down's  syndrome  babies.  There  is 
no  reason— none— to  doubt  that  If  the  baby 
had  not  had  Down's  syndrome  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  ordered  without  hesi- 
tation, almost  certainly,  by  the  parents  or.  If 
not  by  them,  by  the  courts.  Therefore  the 
baby  was  killed  because  It  was  retarded.  I 
defy  the  parents  and  their  medical  and  legal 
accomplices  to  explain  why,  by  the  princi- 
ples affirmed  in  this  case,  parents  do  not 
have  a  right  to  kill  by  calculated  neglect  any 
Down's  syndrome  child— regardless  of  any 
medical  need— or  any  other  baby  that  par- 
ents decide  would  be  inconvenient. 

Indeed,  the  parents'  lawyer  implied  as 
much  when,  justifying  the  starvation,  he 
emphasized  that  even  if  successful  the  sur- 
gery would  not  have  corrected  the  retarda- 
tion. That  is.  the  Down's  syndrome  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  starving  the  baby.  But  the 
broader  message  of  this  case  is  that  t>eing 
an  unwanted  baby  is  a  capital  offense. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  vir- 
tually unrestrictable  right  to  kill  fetuses. 
Critics  of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because 
the  court  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionably 
is  alive.  Is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  were 
alarmed  also  t>ecause  the  court,  having  inco- 
herently emphasized  "viability, "  offered  no 
intelligible,  let  alone  serious,  resison  why 
birth  uld  be  the  [>oint  at  which  discre- 
tionary Killing  stops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 

The  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  portions  of  the  abortion 
rights"  movement,  have  always  pointed 
beyond  abortion,  toward  something  like  the 
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Indiana  outcome,  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kill.  Some  people  have  used  the  silly 
argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  when 
life  begins.  (The  serious  argument  Is  about 
when  a  "person"  protectable  by  law  should 
be  said  to  exist.)  So  what  could  be  done 
about  the  awkward  fact  that  a  newborn, 
even  a  retarded  newborn,  is  so  incontestably 
alive? 

The  trick  is  to  argue  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newborns,  like  the  lives  of  fe- 
tuses, are  not  sufficiently  "meaningful"— a 
word  that  figured  in  the  1973  ruling— to 
merit  any  protection  that  Inconveniences  an 
adult's  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Indiana  parents  consulted  with  doc- 
tors about  the  "treatment"  they  chose.  But 
this  was  not  at  any  point.  In  any  sense,  a 
medical  decision.  Such  homicides  in  hospi- 
tals are  common  and  will  become  more  so 
now  that  a  state's  courts  have  given  them 
an  imprimatur.  There  should  be  interesting 
litigation  now  that  Indiana  courts— whether 
they  understand  this  or  not— are  going  to 
decide  which  categories  of  newborns  (be- 
sides Down's  syndrome  children)  can  be 
killed  by  mandatory  neglect. 

Hours  after  the  baby  died,  the  parents' 
lawyer  was  on  the  "CBS  Morning  News" 
praising  his  clients'  "courage."  He  said, 
"The  easiest  thing  would  have  been  to 
defer,  let  somebody  else  make  that  deci- 
sion." Oh?  Someone  had  to  deliberate  about 
whether  or  not  to  starve  the  baby?  When 
did  it  become  natural,  even  necessary.  In  In- 
diana for  parents  to  sit  around  debating 
whether  to  love  or  starve  their  newborns? 

The  lawyer  said  it  was  a  "no-win  situa- 
tion" because  "there  would  have  been  hor- 
rific trauma— trauma  to  the  child  who 
would  never  have  enjoyed  a— a  quality  of 
life  of— of  any  sort,  trauma  to  the  family, 
trauma  to  society."  In  this  "no-wln"  situa- 
tion, the  parents  won:  the  county  was  pre- 
vented from  ordering  surgery;  prospective 
adopters  were  frustrated;  the  baby  is  dead. 
Furthermore,  how  is  society  traumatized 
whenever  a  Down's  syndrome  baby  is  not 
killed?  It  was.  I  believe,  George  Orwell  who 
warned  that  insincerity  is  the  enemy  of  sen- 
sible Istnguage. 

Someone  should  counsel  the  counselor  to 
stop  babbling  about  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren not  having  ""any  sort"  of  quality  of  life. 
The  task  of  convincing  communities  to  pro- 
vide services  and  human  sympathy  for  the 
retarded  is  difficult  enough  without  inco- 
herent lawyers  laying  down  the  law  about 
whose  life  does  and  whose  does  not  have 
""meaning." 

The  Washington  Post  headlined  its 
report:  "The  Demise  of  "Infant  Doe'"'  (the 
name  used  in  court).  ""Demise,"  indeed.  That 
suggests  an  event  unplanned,  even  perhatjs 
unexplained.  (  "The  Demise  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  "?)  The  Post's  story  began: 

"'An  Indiana  couple,  backed  by  the  state's 
highest  court  and  the  family  doctor,  allowed 
their  severely  retarded  newborn  baby  to  die 
last  Thursday  night.  .  . 

But  '"severely  retarded"  is  a  mlsjudgment 
(also  appearing  in  The  New  York  Times) 
that  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cases 
like  the  one  in  Indiana.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
baby  would  have  been  "severely  retarded." 
A  small  frsu;tion  of  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren are  severely  retarded.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation cannot  be  known  at  birth.  Fur- 
thermore, such  children  are  dramatically  re- 
sponsive to  Infant  stimulation  and  other 
early  Interventions.  But,  like  other  children, 
they  need  to  eat. 

When  a  commentator  has  a  direct  person- 
al interest  in  an  issue,  it  behooves  him  to 
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say  so.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Down's 
syndrome  citizens.  (Citizens  is  what  Down's 
syndrome  children  are  If  they  avoid  being 
homicide  victims  in  hospitals.) 

Jonathan  Will,  10,  fourth-grader  and  Ori- 
oles fan  (and  the  best  Wiffle-ball  hitter  in 
southern  Maryland),  has  Down's  syndrome. 
He  does  not  ""suffer  from"  (as  newspapers 
are  wont  to  say)  Down's  syndrome.  He  suf- 
fers from  nothing,  except  anxiety  about  the 
Orioles'  lousy  start. 

He  Is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  But  he  is 
bound  to  have  quite  enough  problems  deal- 
ing with  society— receiving  rights,  let  alone 
empathy.  He  can  do  without  people  like 
Infant  Doe's  parents,  and  courts  like  Indi- 
ana's asserting  by  their  actions  the  principle 
that  people  like  him  are  less  than  fully 
human.  On  the  evidence,  Down's  syndrome 
citizens  have  little  to  leam  about  being 
human  from  the  people  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Infant  Doe.« 


WHO  SHALL  LIVE?  THE  RIGHT 
TO  "PICK  AND  CHOOSE" 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF"rEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of 
"Infant  Doe"  in  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
should  send  shudders  down  the  spines 
of  everyone  of  us.  We  are  seeing  here 
the  logical  development  of  a  moral  po- 
sition which  leaves  human  life  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  judgments  of  fallible 
men. 

The  case  of  "Infant  Doe"  should 
give  pause  to  those  who  consider  the 
murder  of  the  unborn  in  a  different 
category  from  the  murder  of 
others  *  •  •  how  long  will  all  those 
others  be  protected?  This  horrible  in- 
cident illustrates  just  where  we  are 
heading  via  the  slippery  slope  of  abor- 
tion rights  and  the  right  to  choose,  ap- 
plied at  the  expense  of  the  right  to 
life. 

No  man's— and  no  woman's— life,  lib- 
erty, or  property.  Is  safe  in  a  society 
which  refuses  to  respect  the  most 
basic  right  of  all  of  its  members.  I 
highly  commend  George  F.  Will's 
superb  editorial,  which  follows.  I  hope 
that  It  will  prod  more  of  our  fellow 
citizens  Into  realizing  that  the  fates  of 
the  "Infant  Doe's"  of  this  world  are 
Intimately  boimd  up  with  those  of  the 
Jonathan  Will's,  and  with  our  own. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22.  1982] 
The  Killing  Will  Not  Stop 
(By  George  F.  WUl) 

The  baby  was  bom  in  Bl(x>mington,  Ind.. 
the  sort  of  academic  community  where  med- 
ical facilities  are  more  apt  to  t>e  excellent 
than  moral  judgments  are.  Like  one  of  every 
700  or  so  babies,  this  one  had  Down's  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect  involving  varying 
degrees  of  retardation  and.  sometimes,  seri- 
ous physical  defects. 

The  baby  needed  serious  but  feasible  sur- 
gery to  enable  food  to  reach  its  stomach. 
The  parents  refused  the  surgery,  and  pre- 
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sumably  refused  to  yield  custody  to  any  of 
the  couples  eager  to  become  the  baby's 
guardians.  The  parents  chose  to  starve  their 
baby  to  death. 

Their  lawyer  concocted  an  Orwelllan  eu- 
phemism for  this  refusal  of  potentially  life- 
saving  treatment— "Treatment  to  do  noth- 
ing." It  is  an  old  story:  language  must  be 
mutilated  when  a  perfumed  rationalization 
of  an  act  is  incompatible  with  a  straightfor 
ward  description  of  the  act. 

Indiana  courts,  accommodating  the  law  to 
the  Zeitgeist,  refused  to  order  surgery,  and 
thus  sanctioned  the  homicide.  Common 
sense  and  common  usage  require  use  of  the 
word  homicide."  The  law  usually  encom 
passes  homicides  by  negligence.  The  Indiana 
killing  was  worse.  It  was  the  result  of  pre- 
mediated.  aggressive,  tenacious  action,  in 
the  hospital  and  in  courts. 

Such  homicides  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered aberrations,  or  culturally  incongruous. 
They  are  part  of  a  social  program  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  adults  by  authorizing 
adults  to  destroy  inconvenient  young  life. 
The  parents'  legal  arguments,  conducted  in 
private.  reportedly  emphasized— what 
else?— "freedom  of  choice. "  The  freedom  to 
choose  to  kill  inconvenient  life  is  being  ex- 
tended, precisely  as  predicted,  beyond  fetal 
life  to  categories  of  inconvenient  Infants, 
such  as  Down's  syndrome  babies.  There  is 
no  reason— none— to  doubt  that  if  the  baby 
had  not  had  Down's  syndrome  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  ordered  without  hesi- 
Utlon.  almost  certainly,  by  the  parents  or.  if 
not  by  them,  by  the  courts.  Therefore  the 
baby  was  killed  because  It  was  retarded.  I 
defy  the  parents  and  their  medical  and  legal 
accomplices  to  explain  why.  by  the  princi- 
ples affirmed  in  this  case,  parents  do  not 
have  a  right  to  kill  by  calculated  neglect  any 
Do«-n's  syndrome  child— regardless  of  any 
medical  need— or  any  other  baby  that  par- 
ents decide  would  be  inconvenient. 

Indeed,  the  parents'  lawyer  implied  as 
much  when.  Justifying  the  starvation,  he 
emphasized  that  even  if  successful  the  sur 
gery  would  not  have  corrected  the  retarda- 
tion. That  Is.  the  Down's  syndrome  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  starving  the  baby.  But  the 
broader  message  of  this  case  is  that  being 
an  unwanted  baby  Is  a  capital  offense. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  vlr 
tually  unrestrlctable  right  to  kill  fetuses. 
Critics  of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because 
the  couri  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionably 
is  alive,  is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  were 
alarmed  also  because  the  court,  having  Inco- 
herently emphasized  "viability."  offered  no 
intelligible,  let  alone  serious,  reason  why 
birth  should  be  the  point  at  which  discre- 
tionary killing  stops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 

The  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  portions  of  the  '  aboriion 
rights"  movement,  have  always  pointed 
beyond  aboriion.  toward  something  like  the 
Indiana  outcome,  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kill.  Some  (>eople  have  used  the  silly 
argument  that  It  is  impossible  to  know  when 
life  begins.  (The  serious  argument  is  about 
when  a  "person"  protectable  by  laws  should 
t>e  said  to  exist.)  So  what  could  be  done 
atwut  the  awkward  fact  that  a  newborn, 
even  a  retarded  newl)om,  is  so  incontestably 
alive? 

The  trick  Is  to  argue  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newborns,  like  the  lives  of  fe- 
tuses, are  not  sufficiently  "meaningfur'- a 
word  that  figured  In  the  1973  ruling— to 
merit  any  protection  that  Inconveniences  an 
adult's  freedom  of  choice. 
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The  Indiana  parents  consulted  with  doc- 
tors about  the  "treatment"  they  chose.  But 
this  was  not  at  any  point.  In  any  sense,  a 
medical  decision.  Such  homicides  In  hospi- 
tals are  common  and  will  become  more  so 
now  that  a  state's  courts  have  given  them 
an  imprimatur.  There  should  be  Interesting 
litigation  now  that  Indiana  courts— whether 
they  understand  this  or  not— are  going  to 
decide  which  categories  of  newborns  (be- 
sides Do^-n's  syndrome  children)  can  be 
killed  by  mandatory  neglect. 

Hours  after  the  baby  died,  the  parents' 
lawyer  was  on  the  "CBS  Morning  News" 
praising  his  clients'  "courage."  He  said. 
"The  easiest  thing  would  have  been  to 
defer,  let  somebody  else  make  that  deci- 
sion." Oh?  Someone  had  to  deliberate  about 
whether  or  not  to  starve  the  baby?  When 
did  It  become  natural,  even  necessary.  In  In- 
diana for  parents  to  sit  around  debating 
whether  to  love  or  starve  their  newborns? 

The  lawyer  said  It  was  a  "no-win  situa 
tlon"  because  "there  would  have  been  hor- 
rific trauma— trauma  to  the  child  who 
would  never  have  enjoyed  a— a  quality  of 
life  of— of  any  sort,  trauma  to  the  family, 
trauma  to  society. "  In  this  "no-wln "  sltua 
tlon,  the  parents  won;  the  county  was  pre- 
vented from  ordering  surgery  prospective 
adopters  were  frustrated;  the  baby  is  dead. 
Furthermore,  how  Is  society  traumatized 
whenever  a  Down's  syndrome  baby  is  not 
killed?  It  was.  I  believe.  George  Orwell  who 
warned  that  insincerity  Is  the  enemy  of  sen- 
sible language. 

Someone  should  counsel  the  counselor  to 
stop  babbling  about  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren not  having  "any  sort"  of  quality  of  life. 
The  task  of  convincing  communities  to  pro- 
vide services  and  human  sympathy  for  the 
retarded  is  difficult  enough  without  inco- 
herent lawyers  laying  down  the  law  about 
whose  life  does  and  whose  does  not  have 
"meaning."" 

The  Washington  Post  headlined  Its 
report:  "The  Demise  of  "Infant  Doe"""  (the 
name  used  In  court).  "Demise, "  indeed.  That 
suggests  an  event  unplanned,  even  perhaps 
unexplained.  (  "The  Demise  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  "?)  The  Posts  story  began: 

"An  Indiana  couple,  backed  by  the  state  s 
highest  court  and  the  family  doctor,  allowed 
their  severely  retarded  newborn  baby  to  die 
last  Thursday  night.  .  . 

But  "severely  retarded"  Is  a  mlsjudgment 
(also  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times) 
that  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cases 
like  the  one  in  Indiana.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
baby  would  have  been  "severely  retarded.  " 
A  small  fraction  of  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren are  severely  retarded.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation cannot  be  known  at  birth.  Fur- 
thermore, such  children  are  dramatically  re- 
sponsive to  infant  stimulation  and  other 
early  interventions.  But,  like  other  children, 
they  need  to  eat. 

When  a  commenutor  has  a  direct  person- 
al Interest  In  an  Issue.  It  behooves  him  to 
say  so.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Down's 
syndrome  citizens.  (Citizens  is  what  Down's 
syndrome  children  are  If  they  avoid  t>elng 
homicide  victims  In  hospitals. ) 

Jonathan  Will.  10.  fourth-grader  and  Ori- 
oles fan  (and  the  best  Wlffle-ball  hitter  in 
southern  Maryland),  has  Down's  syndrome. 
He  does  not  suffer  from "  (as  newspapers 
are  wont  to  say)  Down's  syndrome.  He  suf- 
fers from  nothing,  except  anxiety  about  the 
Orioles'  lousy  start. 

He  is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  But  he  is 
bound  to  have  quite  enough  problems  deal- 
ing with  society— receiving  rights,  let  alone 
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empathy.  He  can  do  without  people  like 
Infant  Doe's  parents,  and  courts  like  Indi- 
ana's asserting  by  their  actions  the  principle 
that  people  like  him  are  less  than  fully 
human.  On  the  evidence.  Down's  syndrome 
citizens  have  little  to  learn  about  being 
human  from  the  people  re.spoiwlble  for  the 
death  of  Infant  Doe.* 


HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  Icnow  that  Head  Start 
works;  that  Head  Start  is  cost-effec- 
tive. And  yet.  even  today,  it  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  inflation  and  cutbacks  in  sup- 
portive services.  CETA.  title  XX,  child 
care  food,  medicaid.  'We  need  to  listen 
to  the  parents  of  Head  Start  children 
and  keep  this  exemplary  program 
working.  Another  letter  from  a  Head 
Start  parent  follows: 

Head  Start  has  really  done  a  lot  for  my 
children  and  for  my  family.  We  have  been 
Involved  In  the  Head  Start  Program  for 
seven  years.  Since  my  children  have  been  in 
Head  Start,  they  have  grown  in  their  social, 
emotional,  physical,  and  educational  devel- 
opment. Had  this  program  not  been  around, 
then  my  children  would  not  have  had  this 
Head  Start  in  life. 

My  children  and  family  have  reaped  many 
benefits  from  all  of  the  areas  of  Head  Start: 
Health  and  nutrition;  social  services;  educa- 
tion; dental  care  and  parent  involvement. 
Everything  that  they  could  possibly  offer, 
we  have  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  the 
services.  There  were  times  when  I  did  not 
have  anyone  or  any  resources  to  turn  to  in 
my  time  of  need,  but  Head  Start  was  there. 
If  the  services  could  not  be  provided,  then 
they  would  contact  the  resource  and  get  me 
there  since  transportation  was  a  problem. 

In  addition,  as  a  parent,  there  are  rights 
and  responsibilities  for  volunteering  in  the 
program.  I've  learned  a  lot.  I  first  t>egan  to 
volunteer  my  time  In  the  classroom.  Prom 
there  I  attended  workshops  for  the  teaching 
staff  to  help  in  working  with  the  children  in 
the  classroom  and  at  home.  Being  a  single 
parent.  I  had  a  responsibility  to  my  children 
to  learn  everything  I  could  in  raising  them. 
Later.  I  became  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
other  children  and  their  parents.  Through 
Head  Start.  I  learned  that  even  though  we 
are  poor,  we  are  still  human  beings  with  cer- 
tain rights. 

My  Interest  as  a  parent  In  Head  Start  has 
led  me  to  get  Involved  In  State  and  National 
Parent  Associations.  Parents  and  other 
people  In  the  community  need  to  know  what 
Head  Start  has  done  and  can  do  for  children 
and  families. 
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Head  Start  has  helped  my  children  and 
my  family  so  much.  I  felt  It  was  Important 
for  me  to  volunteer  as  much  of  my  time  as 
possible  In  helping  out  in  the  program  wher- 
ever and  whenever  I  could. 

Head  Start  Parent. 

Auburn.  Ala.« 


MIGRANT  FARMWORKERS: 
HOPE  AND  HARDSHIP 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1982 

*  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  in  September  of  1981  when  I  in- 
troduced the  "Farmworker  Bill  of 
Rights  Act,"  I  claimed  that  there  has 
been  little  improvement  in  the  plight 
of  our  Nation's  migrant  farmworkers 
since  the  publication  of  "The  Grapes 
of  Wrath"  45  years  ago  or  the  airing 
of  "Harvest  of  Shame"  on  television  in 
1961. 

Despite  attempts  by  growers  and 
grower  organizations  to  ridicule  my  as- 
sertion, and  despite  well-meaning  but 
imderfunded  or  underenforced  Gov- 
ernment programs,  I  believe  that  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  mi- 
grant farmworkers  remain  a  national 
disgrace. 

Recently.  Ms.  Georgia  Dale,  publica- 
tions coordinator  for  the  Association 
of  Farmworker  opportunity  programs, 
visited  the  Rio  Grand  Valley.  In  the 
following  narrative,  she  reports  on  the 
hope  provided  by  CETA  farmworker 
retraining  program,  and  on  the  con- 
tinuing hardship  and  exploitation 
foimd  in  the  fields. 

I   urge   my   colleagues  to   read   her 
words,  and  to  again  consider  support- 
ing H.R.  4453,  my  comprehensive  and 
innovative  farmworker  legislation: 
Narrative  by  Ms.  Georgia  Dale 

The  contrasts  on  our  trip  to  Texas  were 
powerful.  The  first  morning  we  were  at  a 
residential  employment  training  center  near 
Cleveland,  in  central  Texas.  It  was  operated 
by  Motivation.  Education,  and  Training.  In- 
corporated, a  farmworker  employment  and 
training  program.  Rows  of  neat  mobile 
homes  were  lined  up  behind  a  cental  admin- 
istration building.  A  sparkling  nursery  had 
four  happy-looking  babies  In  It.  Twenty 
older  children  played  on  the  jungle-gyms 
outside.  They  were  clean,  healthy-looking, 
and  their  voices  and  activity  made  it  clear 
that  they  were  happy. 

In  classrooms  scattered  around  the  center, 
their  parents  learned  skills  which  would 
help  them  to  become  more  employable. 
Some  studied  to  get  their  high  school  equiv- 
alency certificates.  (The  "average "  farm- 
worker goes  no  further  In  school  than  the 
sixth  grade:  the  average  reading  level  is 
about  fourth  grade.)  A  group  of  potential 
automobile  mechanics  worked  to  refurbish 
an  old  Pontlac.  Wood-working  students 
worked  on  kitchen  cabinets  In  a  well- 
equipped  carpentry  shop.  A  farmworker 
who  wanted  to  sUy  in  agriculture  was  learn- 
ing welding  to  enable  him  to  repair  farm 
machines.  The  people  at  the  training  center 
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had  been  relocated  from  farm  areas  along 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  through  funds  avail- 
able for  retraining  farmworkers  under 
CETA.  Title  III.  Section  303.  Such  funds 
assist  in  making  farmworkers  more  employ- 
able through  on-the-job  training  contracts, 
and  work  experience  agreements,  as  well  as 
In  programs  at  residential  centers  and  voca- 
tional education  schools. 

It  had  rained  the  second  morning,  and  the 
first  two  fields  we  visited  had  no  farmwork- 
ers In  them.  All  the  eye  could  see  was  rows 
of  spinach,  stretching  for  miles  along  the 
Rio  Grande  valley.  Our  hosts,  from  a  local 
office  of  the  MET  program,  took  us  along 
the  back  roads  to  a  cauliflower  field.  "We're 
In  luck.  They're  working  here. "  said  Rudl.  a 
farmworker  housing  advocate.  We  went  Into 
the  fields,  and  spoke  to  the  workers  through 
an  interpreter.  The  office  supervisor,  Tony, 
asked  a  man  who  looked  to  be  in  his  late  fif- 
ties how  old  he  was.  The  man  said  he  was 
thirty-eight.  He  asked  another  what  his 
wages  would  be  for  his  day's  work.  "We  get 
what  the  contratlsta  (farm  labor  contractor) 
wants  to  pay  us,"  he  said.  Another  man  was 
bent,  cutting  cauliflower  with  a  machete- 
like knife.  He  straightened  his  back  slowly, 
and  held  up  a  cauliflower  in  one  hand,  and 
his  knife  in  the  other.  He  smiled  broadly, 
and  posed  for  our  camera,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  back-breaking  work. 

Another  field  was  filled  with  spinach  pick- 
ers: there  must  have  been  thirty  people  of 
all  ages  spread  out  across  the  field.  The 
afternoon  sun  was  hot  for  a  late  January 
Friday.  We  spoke  with  a  young  girl.  Though 
Hispanic,  she  spoke  in  unaccented  English. 
Her  name  was  Paula,  and  she  had  been  in 
the  fields  since  nine  In  the  morning,  soon 
after  the  rain  had  stopped.  "How  old  are 
you,  Paula?" 

"I'm  twelve." 

"How  long  have  you  been  doing  this  kind 
of  work?" 

"Ever  since  I  can  rememl>er.  since  I  was  a 
little  older  than  him, "  pointing  to  a  small 
child  with  a  bad  cold,  who  peered  over  his 
mother's  back  as  she  cut  spinach.  It  was 
clear  that  the  questions  were  making  Paula 
uncomfortable.  She  was  willing  to  have  her 
photograph  taken,  but  did  not  pose  for  the 
camera  as  some  of  the  other  workers  did; 
she  moved  methodically  down  the  seeming- 
ly endless  row. 

Next  to  her,  a  young  woman  in  her  early 
twenties  cut  spinach  as  her  child  leaned 
over  her  bent  back.  The  child  appeared  to 
be  about  two  and  a  half.  There  were  raw 
grooves  beneath  his  nose,  worn  there  by  a 
perpetual  cold.  His  mother  seemed  apologet- 
ic, and  said  that  her  child  was  in  the  fields 
with  her  because  the  day  care  center  would 
not  take  him  when  his  cold  was  so  bad.  Six 
rows  away,  two  children  played  in  a  truck 
cab.  They  smiled  and  waved  as  we  took  their 
pictures— one  was  small  enough  to  be  suck- 
ing on  bottle.  Two  other  little  boys  played 
in  the  mud  between  the  rows;  one  went  and 
hung  on  his  father's  belt.  The  father 
showed  him  how  to  use  a  knife  to  cut  the 
spinach  off  close  to  the  ground. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  field,  a  woman 
was  cutting  spinach,  bent  from  the  hips,  her 
legs  straight.  When  we  went  to  talk  to  her. 
it  seemed  as  If  it  took  her  a  full  minute  to 
stand  erect,  and  then  her  back  was  curved 
from  a  lifetime  of  bending.  Her  name  was 
Consuelo,  and  the  lines  in  her  face  and  the 
grey  In  her  hair  made  her  look  as  if  she 
were  close  to  seventy.  She  was  fifty-six,  old 
for  a  farmworker  the  average  life  expectan- 
cy is  fifty-one  years.  She  said  that  she  had 
been  bom  in  Laredo,  and  that  she  had  done 
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such  work  all  her  life.  It  showed  in  her 
lined,  leathery  face,  her  bent  frame,  and  her 
flat,  expressionless  eyes.  We  asked  her 
where  the  sanitary  facilities  were.  She 
laughed  drily,  and  gestured  toward  the  town 
of  Eagle  Pass.  "There,  There  are  bathrooms 
there."  She  shook  her  head  at  our  naivete, 
and  bent  again  to  the  row  of  spinach  which 
was  her  reality. 

This  story  can  be  told  time  and  again, 
with  different  workers,  at  different  times 
and  places.  The  essentials  are  the  same; 
long  hours,  stoop  labor,  low  pay.  p>oor  condi- 
tions, no  sanitation,  no  water  supply,  child 
labor  In  spite  of  child  labor  laws,  no  resting 
place  other  than  beneath  a  truck  sitting  in 
muddy  furrows.  The  list  of  affronts  to 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  Is  long. 

In  terms  of  gains  made,  the  farmworker 
population  has  realized  some  Improvements 
In  Its  status,  and  there  are  nationally  ad- 
ministered employment  training,  health 
service,  and  education  programs  designed  to 
serve  its  needs.  The  structure  is  in  place  to 
help  farmworkers  learn  to  help  themselves, 
but  it  requires  a  commitment  from  this 
nation  to  recognize  that  even  with  the  nec- 
essary programs,  the  changes  will  not  be 
swift.  Voices  must  continue  to  speak  out 
with  conviction  that  farmworkers,  whose  ef- 
forts feed  our  nation  and  others,  deserve 
and  must  have  the  benefits  to  which  their 
labor  entitles  them.* 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  U.S. 
PEACE  ACADEMY  (H.R.  6182) 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  (H.R.  6182)  that 
would  establish  a  U.S.  Academy  of 
Peace,  and  I  invite  you  to  join  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill.  This  legislation 
is  similar  to  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senators  Spark  Matsunaga,  Jennings 
Randolph,  and  Mark  Hatfield,  which 
has  54  sponsors  in  the  Senate  and 
today  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Suljcommittee  on  Education.  It  incor- 
porates most  fully  the  draft  legislation 
of  the  Commission  on  Proposals  for 
the  National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Matsunaga,  that  reported  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary 1981. 

The  Academy  of  Peace  would  be  an 
independent,  nonprofit  institution  de- 
voted to  increasing  the  skills  and 
knowledge  for  the  peaceful  resolution 
and  conduct  of  international  conflicts. 
The  Academy  established  in  the  bill 
would  serve  three  functions:  education 
and  training:  basic  and  applied  re- 
search; and  peace  information  serv- 
ices. It  would  not  compete  with  exist- 
ing agencies  or  program;  it  would  com- 
plement them.  The  Academy  would  be 
authorized  for  4  years. 

We  cannot  afford  any  longer  to 
ignore  or  neglect  peaceful  solutions  to 
international  conflict.  The  contempo- 
rary obsession  with  weapons  and  with 
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military  solutions  to  International 
problenvs  has  pushed  global  arma- 
ments budgets  to  $550  billion  a  year, 
and  nearly  one-fifth  of  this  expendi- 
ture goes  toward  the  stockpiling  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  At  least  15  nations  now 
belong  to  the  nuclear  club;  another  16 
or  more  are  expected  to  join  it  in  the 
next  10  years.  A  nuclear  war.  wiping 
out  800  million  lives  in  a  few  hours, 
could  be  started  by  the  decision  of  a 
single  Individual. 

This  relentless  march  toward  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  warmaklng  rep- 
resents a  catastrophic  drain  on  the 
human,  social,  and  economic  resources 
of  the  world  community,  not  only 
among  "developing"  nations  but  also 
in  industrialized  ones  as  well.  Across 
the  globe  nearly  1  billion  human 
beings  cannot  read  or  write:  2  billion 
individuals  lack  safe  drinking  water 
and  saniUtlon;  one-half  billion  suffer 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and 
another  one-half  billion  lack  any  or 
adequate  employment.  Meanwhile,  the 
world  spends  2,300  limes  more  on  mili- 
tary activities  than  it  does  on  peace- 
keeping. 

The  search  for.  and  training  in, 
peaceful  alternatives  to  military  con- 
flict requires  a  massive  effort.  Yet  this 
effort  has  to  be  made  for  there  really 
is  no  choice.  After  years  of  discussion 
in  the  Congress  and  the  country,  we 
now  are  poised  to  act.  The  U.S.  Acade- 
my of  Peace  would  be  a  small  step,  but 
in  the  long  run  potentially  one  of  the 
most  significant  steps.  In  this  direc- 
tion.* 


MODERN  BROADCASTING 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ol  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  miracles  of  moden.  oroadcasting 
have  become  so  commonplace  that  we 
tend  to  take  them  for  granted.  It  Is 
really  difficult  to  Imagine  a  world 
without  radio  and  television.  But  the 
success  of  our  Nation's  broadcasters, 
most  of  them  ase  still  local  Industries. 
Is  by  no  means  inevitable 

A  recent  address  before  the  Ohio 
congressional  delegation  by  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Moore,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  importance 
of  the  health  of  our  Nation's  broad- 
casting industries. 

I  would  like  to  bring  his  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by  In- 
serting them  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

RxMARKS  or  Thomas  P.  Moork 

We  thanli  you  all  tonight  for  the  service 
you  render  not  only  to  Ohio's  broadcasters, 
but  to  all  your  constituents.  We  truly  appre- 
ciate what  you  do  and  always  look  forward 
to  this  opportunity  to  recognize  each  of  you. 
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And.  l)ec*use  most  of  us  luiow  you  personal- 
ly and  also  stay  tuned  in  on  your  daily  ac- 
tivities through  our  news  departments,  we 
respect  the  demands  on  your  time  and  have 
always  tried  to  be  candid  in  all  our  meetings 
like  this. 

So.  in  our  closing  minutes  this  evening, 
the  OAB  wanU  to  touch  on  a  few  basic 
Issues  that  will  be  coming  before  you  before 
Election  Day  this  session. 

First,  though  the  new  technologies  are 
and  will  indeed  t>e  changing  broadcasting. 
Ohio  Radio  and  TV  remain  essentially  local 
Industries.  Ohio  broadcasting  programs  for 
and  reflects  Its  local  communities.  And— for 
the  most  part— Ohio  broadcasting  is  locally- 
controlled.  For  example,  of  our  331  stations 
in  Ohio,  only  one  is  owned  by  a  network.  As 
you  know.  Ohio  radio  and  television  sUtions 
are  essential  sources  of  diverse  infoonation 
throughout  our  state,  whether  they're  in 
BucyriJS.  Lima,  or  Cleveland. 

We  program  for  and  supply  Jobs  for  your 
constituents  only  to  the  extent  we  can  sell 
advertising.  Unlike  our  friends  in  cable  we 
don't  charge  by  the  month  or  by  the  pro- 
gram. Unlike  our  friends  In  public  broad- 
casting, we  receive  no  tax  dollars.  Advertis- 
ing is  our  sole  source  of  revenue,  and  at- 
tempts to  restrict  it  naturally  are  not  wel- 
come. 

Our  sUtions  also  depend  upon  another 
staple  to  operate  in  the  public  interest— in- 
formation. In  order  to  provide  the  news,  as 
our  legal  and  Journalistic  obligations  man- 
date, we  must  have  maximum  reasonable 
access  to  what's  going  on,  especially  in  our 
government.  That's  why  we  hope  you'll 
keep  the  House  open  to  broadcasters,  and 
convince  the  Senate  to  open  iU  doors  as  well 
through  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  20. 
which  I  know  Senator  Metzenbaum  is  sup- 
porting. The  public  should  be  able  to  see  its 
Senate,  and  we  in  broadcasting  should  be 
able  to  use  our  tools  just  as  the  print  media 
uses  theirs. 

Of  course,  newspapers  have  operated  for 
centuries  without  any  government  rules  or 
regulations  .  .  .  without  any  "equal  time. " 
"fairness,"  or  lowest  unit  rate  laws.  Broad- 
casters simply  ask  for  the  same  Journalistic 
freedom  under  the  First  Amendment. 

And  this  need  becomes  more  compelling 
as  new  channels  of  communications  provide 
even  more  diversity  of  outlets  than  we  Imag- 
ined. 

For  example,  as  we  look  across  what's  pro- 
vided today  in  TV.  radio,  cable,  videocasette. 
etc..  Columbus  now  boasts  47  media  outlets. 
Cincinnati.  63.  and  Cleveland,  58.  And.  those 
numbers  are  growing,  no  matter  what  size 
your  city! 

Of  course,  when  we  talk  about  First 
Amendment  freedoms,  some  skeptics  accuse 
us  of  simply  waving  the  Flag,  of  using  rheto- 
ric second  only  to  revered  symbols  like 
Mother.  God.  and  Jogging.  So.  in  opening 
our  campaign  for  equal  editorial  treatment 
under  the  law.  broadcasters  will  be  docu- 
menting examples  to  show  where  existing 
regulations  necessarily  resulted  in  our 
avoiding  the  tough  Issues,  in  having  to  rely 
on  self-annointed  spokespersons.  In  giving 
free  time  to  campaign  groups  pleading  pov- 
erty to  the  stations  .  .  .  only  to  find  them 
s(>endlng  huge  amounts  in  the  newspapers. 
The  general  concepts  of  fairness  are.  of 
course,  worthy,  but  In  practice  and  In  conse- 
quence, such  regulation  is  stifling. 

As  you  can  imagine,  our  programming 
concerns  extend  tieyond  news.  For  years, 
we've  detwted  with  cable  about  the  rules-of- 
the-game  with  regard  to  using  and  paying 
for  programs.  In  fact,  if  some  broadcasters 
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were  to  make  a  movie  about  the  cable  Indus- 
try, they  might  have  entitled  it  "On  Golden 
Promise"  ...  or  "Raiders  of  the  Lost  Audi 
ence."' 

But.  I'm  happy  to  report  that  the  movie 
Industry,  the  cable  Interests,  the  broadcast- 
ers, and  even  the  Ted  Turners  and  Bowie 
Kuhns  appear  to  t>e  on  the  road  to  compro- 
mise over  the  programming  rules  of  the 
game  in  a  cable-copyright  bill.  We  urge  you 
to  consider  this  bill  when  reported  by  House 
Judiciary. 

While  such  a  compromise  bill  is  not  per 
feet,  its  attempt  L<i  to  make  the  situation 
fairer,  especially  in  regard  to  our  syndica 
tions.  network  programming,  and  cable  car- 
riage of  our  stations. 

Programming  is  the  soul  of  broadcasting, 
as  you  know,  and  we  should  not  forget  the 
programming  needs  of  the  scores  of  Ohio 
communities  served  by  daytime  only  sU 
tions.  Support  for  bills  like  Doug  Apple 
gate's  is  welcome! 

In  closing  tonight.  OAB  thanks  each  of 
you  for  extending  our  license  terms  In  your 
legislative  action  last  summer.  We  urge  you 
to  take  the  second  needed  steps  in  deregula 
tion:  clarifying  our  renewal  standards,  and 
codifying  and  extending  the  "unregulatlon  " 
now  granted  by  the  FCC.  We  should  know 
how  our  performance  Is  judged  and  our  per- 
formance should  be  the  license  renewal  cri- 
terion. Broadcasters  should  not  have  their 
performance  ignored  In  an  outpromlsing 
contest  with  a  competing  applicant  in  11 
cense  renewal. 

Both  the  Swift  and  Collins  bills,  which 
we're  discussing  with  you.  grant  meaningful 
deregulation  while  insuring  broadcasters 
remain  responsive  to  the  public  interest. 
What  we're  saying  Is  this— simply  give  us 
the  Increased  freedom  to  serve  our  local  au 
diences  in  the  separate  ways  that  reflect  the 
uniqueness  of  each  community.  With  rapid 
advances  in  technology  revolutionizing  the 
communications  system  of  our  nation,  we 
need  the  freedom  to  plan  and  Implement 
the  results  of  this  electronic  renaissance,  so 
it  best  serves  our  viewers  and  listeners. 

The  public  can  be  well  served  by  all  of  us 
only  to  the  extent  that  our  economy  re 
bounds.  Consequently,  we  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  both  parties  to  cut  spending  so  in- 
terest rates  can  return  to  reasonable  ranges. 
Again,  we  appreciate  your  attention  on 
this  and  so  many  other  occasions  and  are 
grateful  for  this  chance  to  recognize  your 
service. 

Ohios  broadcasters  salute  you.  and  wish 
you  the  best  In  the  coming  session  and  cam- 
paigns of  1982.* 


THE     CIVIL     RIGHTS     ACT     FOR 
THE   DISABLED   MUST   BE   PRO 
-    TECTED 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  section  504 
of  the  RehablliUtion  Act.  This  regula- 
tion prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap  and  applies  to  all 
agencies  receiving  Federal  funds. 

There  is  currently  a  danger  that 
years  of  progress,  which  I  have  seen 
within  the  11th  District  of  California. 
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may  be  totally  undone  through 
changes  in  these  regulations. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  I  am  sending 
the  following  letter  to  the  President: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  draw  to 
your  attention  my  opposition  to  any  regula- 
tion changes  in  Section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  This  Act  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  handicap  and 
applies  to  all  agencies  receiving  federal 
funds. 

Section  504  serves  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
for  the  disabled.  The  regulations  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  for  disabled  people  and 
require  that  public  agencies  remove  barriers 
that  prevent  disabled  people  from  partici- 
,.)ating  in.  benefiting  from  or  being  em- 
pl'  yed  by  such  programs. 

Section  504  corresponds  to  PL  94-142. 
•iliif-h  assures  handicapped  children  a  right 
:o  free  and  appropriate  public  education. 
Yet  PL  94-142  provides  these  r'ghts  only  to 
children,  and  only  in  those  states  which 
chouse  to  participate.  Without  Section  504 
there  is  no  across-the-board  protection  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  disabled. 

The  impact  of  the  draft  changes  in  Sec- 
tion 504  guidelines  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  if  implemented,  would  cur- 
tail the  ability  of  disabled  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate fully  and  equally  in  our  communi- 
ties. Many  individuals  will  again  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  an  appropriate 
education,  access  to  public  buildings  and 
participation  in  services  and  programs  for 
which  they  are  eligible. 

When  the  Rehabilitation  Act  was  estab- 
lished in  1973.  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  disabled.  To 
amend  Section  504  in  any  way  would  Xye  de- 
structive to  the  purpose  of  this  law. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  uphold  the 
rights  to  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  by  not  proposing  to 
amend  Section  504.* 


THE  LOBBYIST 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IITDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  April  28,  1982, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Lobbyist 

Hooslers  who  speak  with  me  about  the 
government  are  more  than  a  little  curious 
about  the  role  of  the  lobbyist  in  Washing- 
ton. They  do  not  see  the  lobbyist  as  the 
movies  depict  him— a  man  who  smokes  big, 
black  cigars,  wears  $500  suits,  lurks  in  the 
dark  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  and  lures  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  into  secret,  suspi- 
cious conversations.  However.  Hoosiers  do 
have  honest  doubts  about  the  lobbyists  spe- 
cial access  to  legislators  and  his  potentially 
great  Influence  over  them. 

A  key  feature  of  democratic  government  is 
the  people's  access  to  government  officials. 
In  our  system  of  government,  this  all-impor- 
tant access  is  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
clearly  recognizes  "the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
The  goal  of  the  lobbyist  is  to  reach  govern- 
ment officials  with  the  maximum  impact 
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and  possibility  for  success.  In  reality,  the 
lobbyist  is  much  like  the  constituent  who 
writes  to  his  Congressman  to  express  a 
point  of  view  or  describe  a  problem,  except 
that  the  lobbyist  is  a  professional  who  rep- 
resents the  interests  of  another— a  labor 
union,  a  college,  a  corporation,  an  environ- 
mental group,  a  trade  association,  or  a  reli- 
gious organization. 

Most  members  of  Congress  realize  that 
the  lobbyist  serves  many  useful  purposes. 
For  example,  the  lobbyist  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information— a  person  who  will 
make  available  to  a  legislator  the  relevant 
facu  on  a  specific  issue.  The  lobbyist  has 
ample  knowledge  of  those  facts  as  they  exist 
in  his  comer  of  the  world,  and  a  legislator 
needs  to  know  them  if  he  is  to  draft  sensi- 
ble, workable  legislation  in  that  specific 
area.  The  lobbyist  sometimes  provides  ideas 
for  legislation  and  protects  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  mistakes.  A  good  lobbyist 
knows  that  he  can  be  much  more  effective  if 
his  information  is  timely  and  accurate.  A 
lobbyist  who  tries  to  manipulate  a  legislator 
with  misleading  or  outdated  data  quickly  de- 
stroys his  credibility  and  his  usefulness. 

Another  value  of  the  lobbyist  is  the  close 
contact  he  has  with  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. The  lobbyist  uses  this  contact  for  his 
own  purposes,  but  memt)ers  of  Congress  use 
it,  too,  as  a  kind  of  "communications  link"' 
with  their  constituents.  The  lobbyist  can 
help  them  meet  people  they  might  other- 
wise not  have  met;  he  can  help  them  convey 
their  views  to  people  who  might  otherwise 
not  have  heard. 

The  lobbyist's  job  in  the  1980's  is  far  more 
complex  than  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  a  single  contact 
with  a  single  Influential  legislator  could  ac- 
complish the  lobbyist's  purpose.  Gone  are 
the  days  (I  hope)  when  the  lobbyist  would 
consider  offering  bribes  to  legislators  (inci- 
dentally, no  lobbyist  has  ever  made  me  an  il- 
legal or  dishonorable  offer).  The  tools  of 
the  lobbyist  today  are  facts,  reason,  good 
will,  and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  Shady,  bel- 
ligerent, or  bombastic  advocacy  may  he  ef- 
fective on  occasion,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
destroys  the  lobbyist's  relationships  with 
legislators.  In  my  view,  it  is  seldom  worth 
the  gamble. 

Today,  the  lobbyist  must  deal  with  the 
diffusion  of  power  within  Congress  and 
within  the  federal  government.  This  diffu- 
sion of  power  means  that  the  lobbyist  must 
work  with  many  members  of  Congress,  not 
just  one  or  two.  and  with  many  officials  at 
various  levels  In  several  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Since  today's  most  success- 
ful lobbying  is  usually  done  by  interest 
groups  which  press  their  claims  together, 
the  lobbyist  must  struggle  to  get  other  lob- 
byists lined  up  behind  his  position.  In  fact, 
coalition-building  has  become  "standard  op- 
erating procedure"  for  the  lobbyist.  The 
lobbyist  must  engage  in  indirect  or  "grass- 
roots" lobbying,  a  technique  which  encour- 
ages people  back  In  the  state  or  district  to 
contact  their  Senators  or  Congressman.  A 
letter-writing  campaign  or  a  series  of  tel- 
ephone calls  can  often  influence  a  legislator: 
he  Is  naturally  impressed  when  his  constitu- 
ents take  the  time  to  express  their  genuine 
concerns. 

There  are  many  other  things  the  lobbyist 
must  do  if  he  Is  to  perform  his  function 
well.  He  must  tie  deeply  involved  in  the  com- 
plexities of  the  legislative  process.  He  must 
know  not  only  how.  but  also  at  what  time 
during  the  legislative  process,  to  approach  a 
legislator.  The  most  common  form  of  par- 
ticipation—the giving  of  testimony  before 
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the  committees  of  Congress — can  influence 
legislation  and.  if  done  with  care,  can  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  impact,  but  it  is  only  a  single 
step  in  the  shaping  of  a  bill.  Also,  the  lobby- 
ist must  compete  with  his  fellow  lobbyists 
for  the  ear  of  a  Congressman  or  Senator.  As 
the  number  of  lobbyists  grows  and  the 
schedules  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
tighten,  however,  the  competition  for  access 
to  legislators  becomes  keener  than  ever. 

As  for  the  legislator,  he  should  under- 
stand that  Congress  is  a  forum  in  which 
competing  interests  are  sorted  out  and  that 
the  lobbyist  has  a  critical  role  in  that  proc- 
ess. A  legislator  should  not  be  surprised  by 
lobbying,  nor  should  he  be  resentful  of  it. 
Rather,  the  legislator  should  be  sure  to 
know  where  the  lobbyist  comes  from,  what 
his  interests  are.  whether  he  may  have 
useful  information  to  offer,  and  how  he  can 
be  helpful  to  the  legislator.  The  legislator 
should  be  discriminating  in  his  Judgment  of 
the  lobbyist  and  his  message  and  confident 
of  his  own  ability  to  use  the  lobbyist  with- 
out himself  being  used. 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  legislator  must 
never  forget  that  most  of  his  constituents 
do  not  have  a  lobbyist  to  represent  them. 
The  legislator  owes  his  first  allegiance  to  his 
constituents.  He  should  hear  them  out  first 
and  be  especially  sensitive  to  those  who  are 
strongly  affected  by  an  Issue  but  have  no 
one  speak  for  them.* 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  WEEK 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
community  colleges  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  among  the  greatest  re- 
sources our  people  have.  The  higher 
educational  opportunities  they  afford 
to  millions  of  our  citizens  not  only  en- 
hance people's  lives  in  cultural  and 
social  ways,  but  also  provide  a  crucial 
foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  communities  throughout 
the  Empire  State. 

On  the  occasion  of  Community  Col- 
lege Week  from  April  25  through  May 
1,  the  Governor  of  New  York  has 
issued  an  eloquent  proclamation  In 
tribute  to  these  colleges  and  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  continuing  need  for  our 
commitment  to  support  their  mission. 
I  am  pleased  to  share  that  proclama- 
tion with  my  colleagues. 
Proclamation 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  the  communi- 
ty colleges  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  and  the  City  University  of  New  York 
have  been  working  hand  in  hand  with  local 
business  and  industry,  both  large  and  small, 
in  order  to  make  the  State  a  l)etter  place  in 
which  to  do  business. 

Whether  through  technical  advice  or 
training  courses  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  area  employers,  these  vital  institutions 
have  proven  their  commitment  to  improving 
commerce  and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
thirty-eight  community  colleges  of  New 
York  have  common  qualities  which  make 
them,  collectively,  unequaled  in  the  country 
as  a  cooperative  educational  public  service 
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to  business.  They  are  accessible,  varied, 
flexible,  receptive,  resourceful,  responsive 
and  progressive.  Their  special  brand  of  out- 
reach has  earned  them  the  respect  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers. 

The  community  colleges  of  the  SUte  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  City  University  receive 
their  financial  support  from  both  the  Stale 
and  local  governments.  This  partnership 
has  proven  to  be  a  highly  worthwhile  educa- 
tional investment. 

Now.  Therefore.  I  Hugh  L.  Carey.  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  25— May  1.  1982.  as  Commu- 
nity CoUege  Week  in  New  York  SUte. 

HtIGH  L.  Carty.* 


PANAMA  CANAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 


OP  NORTH  CAKOUNA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1982 
m  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  Honorable  Norman 
Lent,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bin. 

The  bill,  when  enacted,  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $421,031,000 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission.  Of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  $19,766,000  may 
be  expended  for  capital  projects. 
These  amounts  represent  a  reduction 
from  the  total  budget  request  for  ap- 
propriation of  $452,589,000  with 
$29,024,000  available  for  capital  ex- 
penditure. 

The  proposed  reductions  In  the 
Panama  Canal  budget  follow  Intensive 
analysis  of  the  Commissions  budget 
and  full  hearings  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee.  The  bill  also 
contains  limitations  on  certain  catego- 
ries of  nonessential  spending,  and 
recreation.  These  limitations  are  simi- 
lar to  those  included  in  last  year's  au- 
thorization bin  and  In  the  act  making 
appropriations  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows: 

Sbctiok-by-Sectioh  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Section  2.  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  in  the  amount 
of  $421,031,000.  of  which  S19.766.000  may  be 
expended  for  capital  projects.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated for  capital  expenditures  may 
remain  available  until  expended.  The  appro- 
priation authorized  is  $31,558,000  or  7  per- 
cent less  than  the  amount  requested  in  the 
President's  budget  and  $511,000  or  less  than 
1  percent  more  than  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  1982.  The  total  reduction  is  made 
up  of  reductions  of  $22,300,000  in  the  appro- 
priation authorized  for  operating  expenses, 
and  $9,258,000  in  the  amount  requested  for 
capital  expenditure. 
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OPSRATING  EXPENSES. 

The  reducUon  in  operating  experises  rep- 
resenU  the  deletion  of  the  accrual  for  casu- 
alty losses  in  the  amount  of  $12,200,000  and 
an  undistributed  reduction  of  $10,100,000. 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
toll  revenue  deficiency  used  in  preparation 
of  the  budget.  $38,944,000.  and  the  amount 
shown  in  the  Commissions  proposal  for  the 
increase  in  tolls.  $28,851,000. 

The  accrual  for  casualty  losses  is  for  con- 
tingent payment  of  claims  for  $120,000  or 
more  for  vessel  accidents  outside  the  locks. 
Under  Public  Law  96-70  the  Commission 
has  no  liability  on  such  claims,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  to  cover  possible 
future  requirement  for  payment  of  such 
claims  is  unnecessary  and  unauthorized. 
The  President's  budget  is  based  on.  esti- 
mates of  operating  expenses  that  will 
exceed  tolls  and  other  revenues  by 
$38,944,000.  However,  more  recent  estimates 
used  in  the  Commission's  proposal  to  in- 
crease tolls  show  a  reduction  in  operating 
expenses  reflected  in  a  toll  revenue  deficien- 
cy of  only  $28,851,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
propriation request  reflects  the  higher  esti- 
mate of  operating  expense,  the  amount  au- 
thorized is  $10,100,000  less  than  the  amount 
requested  for  operating  expenses.  Review  of 
the  budget  estimates  in  detail  suggests  that 
this  reduction  might  be  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 
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CAPriAI.  KXPENDrrURXS 

The  amount  authorized  by  the  bill  for 
capital  expenditures  ($19,766,000)  is 
$9,258,000  or  32%  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. This  reduction  is  distributed  among 
the  four  categories  of  capital  •investment" 
requested  in  the  budget  estimates  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  reduction  from  the  budget  In  the  var- 
ious categories  of  capital  projects  represents 
a  reduction  to  the  1982  level  of  appropria- 
tions for  these  catetgories. 

Possible  reductions  in  the  Transit  catego- 
ry could  result  from  deferment  of  some  of 
the  following  specific  projects  in  that  cate- 
gory (the  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to 
the  pages  of  the  Justification  on  which  the 
items  appear): 
Transit  projects  deferred:  77iou*an<t» 

1.  Replace  and  add  tugboats  (37) ....  $4,900 

2.  Replace  dump  scow  (37) 1.996 

3.  Replace  launches,  etc.  (37): 

(a)  Replace  crew  boat 306 
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(b)    Replace    one    line    handle 
launch 225 

4.  Replace  and  add  other  transit 
equipment  (38):  (a)  Add  oil  recov- 
ery equipment 320 

5.  Improvements,  etc.  to  channel 
and  transit  facilities  (38):  (a)  Re- 
place marine  railway 4.237 

6.  Construct  tie  up  sUtion  (39) 254 

7.  Miscellaneous:  Improvements  to 

mine  dock  (40)  151 151 

The  bill  authorizes  use  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  purchase  42  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles, of  which  19  are  for  replacement  only, 
as  requested  in  the  President's  budget. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTS 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  also  specifically  au- 
thorizes use  of  the  appropriation  for  seven 
categories  of  expense  and  limits  the  amount 
of  spending  for  each. 

This  enumeration  is  Included  for  three 
reasons.  First,  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
provides  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  re- 
ported in  any  appropriation  bill  or  be  in 
order  as  an  amendment  thereto  for  any  ex- 
penditure not  previously  authorized  by  law. 
Second,  provisions  of  general  law  applicable 
to  the  Commission  require  specific  authori- 
zation for  expenditures  of  funds  for  cerUin 
purposes,  such  as.  for  example,  passenger 
automobiles.  (See  31  U.S.C.  638a).  Finally, 
although  use  of  appropriated  funds  is  au- 
thorized for  objects  not  specifically  included 
in  an  appropriate  act  but  having  a  direct 
connection  with  and  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
funds  were  appropriated,  this  authorization 
does  not  extend  to  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  programs  that  have  only  an  indi- 
rect bearing  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  made.  (See  27  Comp.  Gen. 
679  at  681.) 

Section  2(a)  provides  limitations  for  the 
various  specific  categories  of  operating  ex- 
pense as  follows: 

( 1  >  OmCIAl.  RECEPTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
EXPENSES— 1 25. 000 

Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
official  reception  and  entertairunent  ex- 
pense unless  specifically  authorized  in  the 
appropriation  or  other  law.  See  47  Comp. 
Gen.  657.  at  658. 

The  President's  budget  includes  language 
that  not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be  used  for 
official  reception  and  represenUtion  ex- 
penses of  the  Administrator,  thereby  imply- 
ing that  the  appropriation  may  be  used 
without  llmiUtion  for  such  expenses  other 
than  those  of  the  Administrator.  The  au- 
thorization is  for  use  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
Ution expenses  of  the  Commission  as  a 
whole.  See  audit  report  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  (B- 204078)  dated 
August  5.  1981. 

The  Department  of  TransporUtion  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1982  made  available  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  for  entertainment  expenses 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  to  be  expended  upon  the  ap- 
proval or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion.  (Public  Law  97-102.) 

I  2)  GUIDE  SERVICES— 6217,000 

The  operation  of  guide  services  is  another 
activity  that  is  not  required  for  operation  of 
the  Canal  and  hence  must  be  specifically 
authorized. 

This  activity  is  separately  Itemized  in  the 
appropriation  language  included  in  the 
President's  budget.  (Appendix  p.  I-V133) 
without  a  specific  dollar  amount.  The  guide 
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service  is  a  function  of  the  Information 
Office  of  the  Commission  but  the  cost  of 
the  Information  Office  ($893,000)  Is  shown 
as  a  separate  item  in  the  Justification  (p. 
26).  The  Justifications  include  a  separate 
line  item  of  $234,000  for  tour  guides  (p.  26). 

(3)  RESIDENCE  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATOR— 
$60,000 

This  item  is  also  included  in  the  appro- 
priation language  submitted  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  without  a  dollar  limiUtion. 

Section  5912  of  title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code 
provides  that  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  and 
approved  by  the  President,  an  employee 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  perma- 
nently sUtioned  in  a  foreign  country,  may 
be  furnished,  without  cost  to  him.  living 
quarters  in  a  Government  owned  or  rented 
building.  Rented  quarters  may  be  furnished 
only  within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  therefor. 

Section  5913  of  title  5  provides  that  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, funds  available  to  a  Government 
agency  for  administrative  expenses  may  be 
allotted  to  posts  in  foreign  countries  to 
defray  unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  official  resi- 
dences suiUble  for  the  chief  represenUtives 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  such  posts  and  such 
other  senior  officials  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
the  President  may  designate. 

The  authority  of  the  President  under  this 
section  has  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  SUte.  Executive  Order  No.  10903,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1961.  Regulations  Issued  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  limit  official  resi- 
dence expenses  to  those  in  excess  of  usual 
expenses  incident  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  residence  the  official 
would  occupy  if  he  were  serving  at  the  post 
in  another  capacity. 

Expenditures  to  be  made  for  the  residence 
for  the  Administrator  included  in  the  appro- 
priation language  are  not  shown  in  the  Jus- 
tifications. The  bill  limits  these  expendi- 
tures to  $60,000.  including  staffing,  the 
amount  included  in  the  1982  authorization 
bill  and  appropriation  act.  The  bill  also  ties 
these  expenditures  to  the  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  5913. 

In  an  answer  to  questions  from  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Commission  advised  that  the 
budget  estimates  include  $120,000  for  main- 
tenance and  sUfflng  of  the  Administrator's 
residence. 

1 4  1  EMPLOYEE  RECREATION  AND  COMMUNITY 
PROJECTS— $2S,000 

This  item  represents  a  fund,  initially  es- 
Ubllshed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  disbursed  by  the 
Administrator  to  employee  organizations  for 
recreational  and  community  purposes.  It  is 
included  in  the  budget  request  as  "Contin- 
gencies of  the  Administrator."  Use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  such  purposes  must  be 
specifically  authorized  by  law.  (See  18 
Comp.  Gen.  147;  27  Comp.  Gen.  679.) 

(SI  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS— 1520,000 

Section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides  that  "when  authorized  by  an 
appropriation  or  other  sUtute"  the  head  of 
an  agency  may  contract  for  the  temporary 
(not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  an  or- 
ganization thereof  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  title  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  in  the  com- 
petitive service. 

The  1982  budget  (Appendix  p.  I-V133) 
lists  as  one  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Commission  "to  employ  services  as  author- 
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ized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  3109)."  The  Justifica- 
tions show  an  estimate  of  $520,000  in  1982 
and  $600,000  in  1983.  compared  to  actual  ex- 
penditure of  $464,000  in  1981  (page  32). 

The  bill  limits  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  consultants  in  1981  to  a  total 
of  $520.000— the  amount  authorized  for  FY 
1982. 

(6)  MAINTENANCE  AND  ALTERATION  OP  FACILI- 
TIES OP  GOVERNMENT  OF  PANAMA  USED  BY 
THE  COMMISSION  PURSUANT  TO  THE  1977 
TREATY— $4,000,000 

This  Object  is  also  listed  in  the  President's 
budget  (Appendix  p.  I-V133).  The  principal 
facilities  owned  by  the  Panama  Government 
and  used  by  the  Commission  which  will  be 
mainUined  and  improved  under  this  head- 
ing are  employee  quarters.  Answers  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  Commission  show 
housing  maintenance  costs  of  $3,664,000  in 
1981  and  estimated  costs  of  $5,000,000  in 
1982.  and  $5,204,000  in  1983.  Capital  im- 
provements to  housing  in  the  amount  of 
$904,000  are  included  in  the  1983  capiUl 
program  authorized  in  section  2(b)  in  com- 
parison to  $1,084,000  for  that  purpose  esti- 
mated for  1982. 

The  1977  treaty  provided  for  transfer  of 
the  title  to  all  housing  to  Panama  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1979.  Use  of  housing  in  specified  areas 
for  Commission  employees  is  authorized, 
with  provision  for  release  of  the  housing  to 
Panama  on  a  schedule  keyed  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  U.S.  employees. 

This  section  would  limit  to  $4,000,000  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  this  housing. 

(7)  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SUPERVISORY  BOARD— 
$S0,000 

Section  1102(b)  and  1107  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  provide  that  members  of 
the  Commission's  supervisory  Board  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code.  The  Act  contains  no 
other  provisions  in  regard  to  expenses  of 
the  Board. 

The  justification  material  submitted  by 
the  Commission  in  support  of  the  budget  in- 
cludes $101,000  for  such  expenses  in  com- 
parison to  $59,000  in  1981  and  $60,000  esti- 
mated for  1982.  The  $60,000  included  in  this 
bill  is  based  on  analysis  of  the  appropriation 
request  for  expenses  of  the  Board,  which  in- 
clude such  Items  as  rental  of  meeting  facili- 
ties, and  "Meal  expense— luncheons,  din- 
ners" which  appear  to  be  included  in  the  au- 
thorization for  entertainment  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

SECTION  2(Bi 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  would  author- 
ize expenditure  of  $15,977,000  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriations  authorized 
for  capital  acquisition  and  improvements. 
This  amount  is  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  The  paragraph  further 
authorizes  acquisition  of  42  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, of  which  19  are  for  replacement. 
The  numbers  of  vehicles  follow  the  January 
appropriation  request. 

No  limit  is  specified  for  the  dollar  amount 
to  be  expended  for  new  automobiles  inas- 
much as  this  amount  is  controlled  by  gener- 
al law  applicable  to  all  agencies. 

SECTION  2(CI 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  divides  the  au- 
thorized capital  projects  into  four  categories 
and  specifies  the  amount  of  the  toUl  au- 
thorization available  for  each.  The  types  of 
categories  are  those  included  in  the  Presi- 
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dent's  budget,  and  the  amounts  authorized 
for  each  are  set  out  above  in  the  analysis  of 
section  2(a). 

SECTION  2(DI 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  allows  funds  to 
be  increased  for  a  specific  capital  project  if. 
after  the  Supervisory  Board  transmits  a  re- 
quest for  such  an  increase  to  the  authoriz- 
ing and  Appropriations  Committee  in  Con- 
gress, and  none  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees object  to  such  increases  within  60 
days. 

Any  such  increase  in  a  specific  category 
shall  not  increase  the  total  authorization 
for  capital  expenditures,  nor  shall  it  in- 
crease the  toUl  authorization  in  that  par- 
ticular category.  This  is  similar  to  a  provi- 
sion in  the  1981  authorization  bill. 

SECTION  2  (El 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  authorizes  the 
crediting  to  the  appropriation  of  amounts 
received  by  the  Commission  for  services  to 
employees  by  other  agencies.  This  language 
follows  the  1982  authorization  bill  and  ap- 
propriation act  as  well  as  the  1983  budget 
request. 

SECTION  a  (PI 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  2  authorizes  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  future  in- 
creases in:  (1)  salary,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits;  (2)  payments  to  Panama 
under  paragraph  4(a)  of  Article  XIII  of  the 
1977  treaty  (payment  based  on  tonnage  of 
vessels  using  the  Canal);  and  (3)  costs  for 
fuel  expenses. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  none  of 
the  appropriations  authorized  may  be  ex- 
pended for  meetings  of  the  Commission's 
supervisory  board  unless  such  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1976  (5  U.S.C.  552b).  This  re- 
quirement is  included  because  of  adoption 
of  regulations  by  the  Board  providing  for 
closed  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirement of  the  1976  act,  applicable  to  ex- 
ecutive agencies  generally,  requiring  open 
meetings.  The  subject  was  explored  fully  in 
the  oversight  hearings  held  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee  on  July  28.  1980.  and 
the  report  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
committee recommended  that  open  meet- 
ings be  held  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  The 
text  of  the  report  is  published  in  the  appen- 
dix to  House  Report  No.  96-74  to  accompa- 
ny H.R.  2596.  97th  Congress.  1st  Session. 
The  Commission  has  not  acted  on  that  rec- 
ommendation.* 


REAUTHORIZE  AND  REFORM 
EDA 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  joined  by  my  col- 
league from  Georgia,  Mr.  Jenkins,  in 
Introducing  legislation  to  reauthorize 
and  reform  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  demand  for 
economic  development  programs  ere- 
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ated  by  our  Nations  growing  unem- 
ployment problems,  the  dilemma  of  a 
deteriorating  Infrastructure,  and  a  sag- 
ging national  economy,  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  retain  and  im- 
prove these  existing  weapons  in  our 
arsenal  of  economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

To  be  sure,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has,  in  recent 
history,  grown  far  beyond  its  original 
scope  and  mission.  It  presently  endeav- 
ors to  stretch  its  meager  resources  too 
broadly.  Its  eligibility  crltera  have  des- 
ignated nearly  90  percent  of  the 
Nation  as  distressed  area.  The  debate 
over  the  effectiveness  of  its  programs 
is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  sound  mon- 
itoring and  evaluation  procedures. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  problems.  EDA 
is  a  proven  job-creator.  In  my  Congres- 
sional District  in  upstate  New  York, 
the  local  development  district  (the 
Mohawk  Valley  Ek:onomic  Develop- 
ment District)  has  an  admirable  record 
of  effectively  implementing  EDA  pro- 
grams. In  15  years,  the  MVEDD  has 
created  or  retained  nearly  20.000 
jol)s— a  figure  representing  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  employment  in 
the  district.  It  has  done  so  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $3,000  in  Federal  funds  per 
job;  $49  million  in  EDA  funds  have 
generated  projects  totaling  nearly  $90 
million. 

To  allow  this  type  of  effective  eco- 
nomic development  to  continue,  the 
bill  that  Congressman  Jenkins  and  I 
have  introduced  will  improve  the  tar- 
geting of  EDA  assistance,  limit  the 
level  of  Federal  funds  expended  per 
job,  mandate  performance  review  and 
evaluation,  and  automatically  reduce 
EDA  assistance  as  the  economy  im- 
proves. 

To  do  so,  the  bill  eliminates  the  area 
designation  procedure  presently  used 
by  EDA  as  eligibility  criteria.  In  its 
place,  the  bill  proposes  a  ■variable 
project  criterion"  that  would  target 
EDA  funding  to  the  most  economically 
distressed  communities  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  In  doing  so.  it  will  use  a 
sliding  scale  that  ties  levels  of  EDA  as- 
sistance to  unemployment  rates  or  per 
capita  income. 

The  bill  eliminates  EDA  programs 
that  duplicate  the  efforts  of  other 
Federal  agencies.  Indian  assistance, 
which  duplicates  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs' efforts,  and  disaster  assistance, 
which  duplicates  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral ESnergency  Management  Agency. 
Are  eliminated  by  the  bill. 

The  legislation  will  control  the  Fed- 
eral cost  per  job  created  by  the  loan 
program  using  a  statutory  limitation 
on  the  level  of  assistance  available  per 
job  created.  It  also  mandates  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  Program 
Evaluation  to  monitor  and  report  the 
effectiveness  of  EDA  programs  in  ac- 
tually creating  or  saving  job  opportu- 
nities. 
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By  basing  the  levels  of  EDA  assist- 
ance on  unemployment  rates  or  per 
capita  income,  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance available  will  decrease  as  the 
economy  improves. 

The  bill  also  reauthorizes  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  without 
program  revision,  for  3  years. 

Although  there  are  certainly  many 
possible  ways  to  deliver  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  to  needy  commu- 
nities, it  seems  clear  that  the  pressing 
nature  of  our  unemployment  problems 
demands  that  Congress  act  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  put  such  assistance  in 
the  hands  of  economically  distressed 
localities.  It  seems  equally  clear  that 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  are  the  logical  mecha- 
nisms to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do 
this  job.  They  are  both  important  in- 
struments for  economic  development. 
EDA,  of  course,  needs  to  be  retooled  to 
once  again  perform  its  job  creating 
function  effectively  and  efficiently. 
However,  we  should  attempt  to 
reform,  not  dismantle  and  replace, 
EDA  if  we  want  to  act  promptly  to 
combat  the  pressing  economic  ills 
facing  many  of  our  Nation's  communi- 
ties.«  ^^_^^_^_ 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  NRA 
MEMBER 


April  28.  1982 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
™  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mi .  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  renewed  debate  on  gun  control. 
I  think  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
interested  in  reading  the  following  edi- 
torial, "The  Making  of  an  NRA 
Member, "  by  Stephen  Chapman  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

"This  editorial  outlines  the  impact 
which  gun  control  laws  have  had  on 
legitimate  sportsmen  in  Illinois.  I 
think  that  this  article  vividly  portrays 
the  consequences  of  gun  control  laws 
on  honest,  peaceful  citizens  and  the 
burdens  these  laws  actually  impose. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  Illinois 
gun  control  experience  should  defi- 
nitely be  included  in  the  ongoing  Fed- 
eral gun  control  debate. 

The  article  follows: 

Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nov.  7.  1981 

Thi  Making  op  an  NRA  MmsER 

(By  Stephen  Chapman) 

I'm  a  mild-mannered,  unimposing  sort,  not 
somebody  you'd  tab  as  dangerous.  People 
don't  dive  under  their  tables  when  I  walk 
into  a  bar  or  cross  the  street  when  they  see 
me  coming.  I've  never  been  arrested.  In  fact, 
the  only  policemen  I've  ever  met  have  been 
at  parties,  off-duty. 

But  no  matter.  To  the  Illinois  authorities. 
I'm  a  desperate  renegade,  deserving  of  suspi- 
cion and  harassment.  I  might  as  well  be  Sam 
Glancana's  nephew. 


You  see,  I'm  a  gun  owner.  Not  a  handgun. 
I  should  note,  just  a  couple  of  sporting 
guns.  In  Texas,  where  I  grew  up.  that's  not 
unusual.  I  learned  to  hunt  t>efore  I  was  old 
enough  to  shave,  just  like  New  York  kids 
play  stickball  and  Canadians  ice  skate. 

So  when  I  moved  to  Chicago  a  few  months 
ago.  I  naturally  brought  my  arsenal,  hoping 
to  get  an  occasional  chance  to  heed  the  call 
of  the  wild.  Of  course  I  soon  learned  that  II 
linois  requires  guns  and  their  owners  to  be 
registered,  which  Texans  would  no  sooner 
tolerate  than  they  would  give  San  Antonio 
back  to  the  Mexicans.  But  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen.  I  figured  I'd  go  along. 

So  I  made  eight  or  ten  phone  calls  to  vari- 
ous government  agencies  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  comply  with  the  gun  laws.  Eventual- 
ly I  found  out  I'd  have  to  get  a  gun  owner's 
ID  card  and  then  register  my  firearms  with 
the  police. 

Only  trouble  was.  notMdy  could  tell  me 
how  to  get  an  ID  card.  One  state  agency 
told  me  to  check  with  the  police.  The  police, 
naturally,  sent  me  to  someone  else,  who  sug- 
gested I  try  a  sporting  goods  store.  The 
sporting  goods  store,  of  course,  knew  noth- 
ing about  how  to  get  ID  cards. 

Finally  someone  told  me  to  call  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Conservation.  Sure 
enough,  that  was  the  place.  They  sent  me 
the  proper  forms,  and  I  sent  them  back. 

That  was' more  than  two  months  ago,  and 
I'm  still  waiting.  But  my  conscience  was 
clear:  I  had  done  what  the  law  required.  So 
last  week,  planning  to  stalk  a  few  clay  pi 
geons  on  the  skeet  range.  I  ambled  into  a 
sporting  goods  store  to  buy  some  shotgun 
shells.  But  no  dice:  The  sales  clerk  sternly 
Informed  me  that  he  couldn't  sell  me  shells 
without  the  ID. 

I  assume  this  rule  is  supposed  to  keep  am- 
munition out  of  the  hands  of  convicted, 
felons,  lunatics,  and  other  risky  characters 
As  far  as  I  can  tell.  It  foils  only  newspaper 
columnists,  who  are  often  irascible  but 
seldom  dangerous. 

Any  self-respecting  robber  or  murderer 
would  want  more  firepower  than  you  get 
with  20-gauge  skeet-loaded  shells,  which  are 
barely  powerful  enough  to  knock  the  fluff 
off  a  dandelion.  Of  course,  if  I  weren't  so  re- 
spectful of  the  law,  I  could  have  sawed  off 
my  shotgun,  stuck  up  the  sporting  goods 
store,  and  made  off  with  a  heist  of  skeet- 
loads. 

It  probably  hasn't  occurred  to  the  state 
authorities  that  the  gangs  in  Cabrini-Green 
protwbly  don't  buy  their  ammo  at  Sport 
Mart.  If  I  were  a  real  criminal,  I'd  probably 
know  someone  who  would  sell  me  shells 
without  an  ID.  though  those  types  usually 
don't  deal  in  skeet-loaded  shells. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  people  join  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  other  anti- 
gun  control  crusades.  Just  look  at  how  Illi- 
nois gun  owners  are  treated.  (I  had  joined 
the  NRA  before  moving  here,  but  only  after 
a  few  run-ins  with  the  gun  control  authori- 
ties in  Washington.  D.C.) 

Gun  control  advocates  always  soothingly 
proclaim  their  benign  intentions  toward 
sportsmen.  In  practice,  however,  their  bu- 
reaucrats spend  most  of  their  time  harass- 
ing the  law-abiding,  since  criminals  general- 
ly avoid  law  enforcement  agencies.  Irving 
Kristol  defines  a  neo-conservative  as  a  liber- 
al who's  t>een  mugged.  Likewise,  an  NRA 
member  is  probably  an  otherwise  reasonable 
gun  owner  who's  run  up  against  the  people 
who  enforce  gun  laws. 
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You  may  dismiss  my  problems  as  the 
product  of  normal  bureaucratic  incompe- 
tence, which  may  be  accurate.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  tougher  laws  the  gun  control  lobby 
wants  will  be  enforced  by  the  same  incompe- 
tent bureaucrats.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they'll  have  the  power  to  harass  even 
more  people  than  now. 

But  apparently  my  problems  aren't  acci- 
dental. Recently  I  saw  Gov.  Thompson  on  a 
news  program  calling  for  tougher  federal 
gun  control,  citing  as  a  model  Illinois'  re- 
quirement of  a  gun  owners  ID.  One  of  its 
merits,  he  said,  was  that  anyone  who  wants 
to  buy  a  gun  has  to  wait  from  6  to  8  weeks 
until  his  application  is  processed.  In  other 
words,  he  likes  the  law  because  it  subjects 
everyone— criminals  and  lawful  citizens 
alike— to  arbitrary  delays. 

In  any  case,  the  bureaucrats  are  even 
more  effective  than  the  governor  claims. 
When  I  called  the  conservation  department 
to  find  out  why  I  hadn't  gotten  my  card, 
they  said  it  normally  takes  from  12  to  14 
weeks.  So  I've  got  plenty  of  time  to  plan  my 
next  trip  to  the  skeet  range.  While  I'm  wait- 
ing, I  think  I'll  send  off  a  check  to  the 
NRA.* 


BILL  GREEN  INTRODUCES  NEWS 
MEDIA  PRIVACY  PROTECTION 
ACT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1978. 
New  Jersey  Judge  William  Arnold 
cited  the  New  York  Times  and  its  re- 
porter. Myron  Farber,  for  contempt  in 
refusing  to  turn  over  unspecified  notes 
and  materials  subpenaed  by  defense 
attorneys  in  a  murder  trial.  The  sub- 
pena  called  for  the  production  of  more 
than  5.000  documents,  based  on  the 
belief  of  the  defense  that  something  in 
the  files  would  be  helpful  to  the  de- 
fendant. In  challenging  the  subpena. 
the  New  York  Times  and  Farber  in- 
voked both  the  first  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  New 
Jersey  'shield  law."  which  was  de- 
signed to  protect  confidential  news 
sources.  The  New  Jersey  court 
brushed  aside  both  defenses,  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  stay 
the  contempt  citations.  While  Myron 
Farber  has  since  been  pardoned  by  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  legal 
precedent  has  not  been  overturned. 

The  Farber  case  follows  In  the  foot- 
steps of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  Branzburg  against  Hayes  in 
1972.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  uphold- 
ing appellate  court  decisions  in  Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts,  and  California, 
ruled  that  reporters  could  be  forced  to 
testify  before  grand  juries  because  the 
"public  Interest  In  law  enforcement" 
must  "override"  any  journalistic  claim 
under  the  first  amendment.  Thus  the 
Farber  controversy  has  served  to  reit- 
erate that  the  media  cannot  rely  for 
protection  upon  the  free  press  clause 
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of  the  first  amendment  in  this  type  of 
situation. 

Nevertheless,  as  Justice  Byron 
White  noted  In  the  Branzburg  deci- 
sion. "Congress  has  the  freedom  to  de- 
termine whether  a  statutory  news- 
man's privilege  is  necessary  and  desira- 
ble." The  Media  Privacy  Protection 
Act  of  1982  is  Intended  to  answer  Jus- 
tice White's  Invitation.  It  would  pro- 
tect Individual  journalists  and  news- 
casters and  the  news  media  from  the 
forced  disclosure  of  news  sources.  The 
guarantee  of  confidentiality  would 
extend  to  actions  before  the  courts, 
grand  juries,  and  Federal  and  State 
administrative  and  legislative  bodies. 
The  following  26  States  and  Guam 
have  enacted  shield  laws  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  news  sources: 

Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas. 
California.  Delaware.  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota. 
Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Islaind.  Tennessee,  and 
Guam. 

However,  as  the  Farber  case  has  un- 
derscored, local  and  State  Judges  have 
succeeded  both  in  circumventing  State 
shield  laws  and  refusing  to  recognize  a 
reporter's  privilege  based  on  the  first 
amendment.  Moreover,  unlike  the 
other  testimonial  privileges,  that  Is. 
husband-wife,  doctor-patient,  priest- 
penitent,  the  protection  afforded  by 
shield  laws  Is  not  descended  from  the 
common  law. 

The  Federal  shield  law  set  forth  in 
this  bill  seeks  to  place  the  journalistic 
privilege  on  a  par  with  recognized  tra- 
ditional testimonial  privilege  while,  at 
the  same  time,  developing  and  extend- 
ing the  protection  afforded  the  press 
by  the  first  amendment.  The  trend  of 
court  decisions  at  all  levels  clearly  in- 
dicates that,  absent  a  Federal  shield 
law,  no  newspersons  can  successfully 
combat  a  contempt  citation  for  refus- 
ing to  disclose  a  news  source.  In  the 
96th  Congress,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Privacy  Protection  Act,  a  response 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Zurcher  against  Stanford  Dally. 
That  case  Involved  a  police  search  of  a 
newsroom.  The  Privacy  Protection  Act 
placed  In  statute  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  search  warrants  to  obtain  mate- 
rials In  the  possession  of  journalists.  It 
Is  now  time  for  Congress  to  complete 
its  work  In  guaranteeing  protections  to 
journalists.  A  free  and  unencumbered 
press  is  essential  to  the  viability  of  the 
American  experiment  In  democracy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Media  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
1982.* 
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PROPOSED  JURISDICTION 
TRANSFER  FOR  THE  SURFACE 
MINING  OF  CRUSHED  STONE, 
SAND.  GRAVEL,  AND  OTHER 
AGGREGATES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday.  April  23.  entitled  'Life  at  the 
Mine  Safety  Agency  Can  Be  the  Pits" 
raised  some  misleading  and  controver- 
sial points  about  the  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent rider  on  the  continuing  resolution 
which  transfers  jurisdiction  over  the 
surface  mining  of  crushed  stone,  sand, 
gravel,  and  other  aggregates.  My  col- 
league. Congressman  Murtha,  has  at- 
tached language  to  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  H.R.  5922, 
which  would  negate  the  effect  of  the 
MSHA  funding  prohibition.  As  we  will 
be  considering  this  issue  in  the  very 
near  future,  I  would  like  to  address 
some  of  the  issues  raised  In  the  Post's 
article  and  arguments  addressed  by 
opponents  of  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  In  the 
Washington  Post  was  almost  correct  in 
indications  that  "OSHA  does  not  in- 
spect firms  with  fewer  than  10  em- 
ployees unless  there  Is  a  complaint  or 
reported  accident."  What  was  left  out 
of  that  report  was  the  fact  that  such 
firms  also  have  to  have  a  good  safety 
record,  one  that  Is  lower  than  the  na- 
tional Incident  rate  of  8.5.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  the  safety  records 
of  these  oi>erations  available  through 
my  previous  remarks  on  this  Issue  In 
the  Record  or  from  the  BLS. 

Supporters  of  transferring  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  effected  industries  have 
long  contended  that  once  operators 
are  freed  from  MSHA's  oppressive  ad- 
ministrative and  inspection  burdens, 
safety  records  would  improve  and  the 
incidence  of  fatalities  decrease.  The 
Post  article  points  out  that  "so  far  this 
year  13  deaths  have  been  reported  In 
sand  and  gravel,  stone,  clay  pits,  com- 
pared with  20  at  the  same  time  a  year 
ago  •  •  *."  The  Inference  that  aggre- 
gate operators  are  not  reporting  Inju- 
ries or  fatalities  to  OSHA  Is,  In  a  word, 
nonsense.  Even  the  fatality  figures 
used  In  the  Post  article  are  false.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  query  from  one  of  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  recently  OSHA 
stated  that  between  December  16, 
1981,  and  March  22,  1982,  only  4  fatali- 
ties at  sand,  gravel,  and  stone  oper- 
ations have  been  reported  to  it,  not  13 
as  the  Post  article  states.  Further,  the 
Post  article  states  that  there  were  20 
deaths  at  this  time  last  year.  MSHA's 
official  statistics  for  January  1.  1981. 
through  June  30,  1982,  a  full  half  year. 
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list  only  10  sand,  gravel,  and  stone  fa- 
talities. Not  only  are  the  figures 
shown  in  the  article  an  imaginary  fab- 
rication, but  a  comparison  of  this  year 
and  last  year  shows  a  significant  de- 
cline of  fatalities.  This  tends  to  con- 
firm the  industry  contention  that  the 
1977  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  actu- 
ally interferred  with  particular  efforts 
to  Improve  worker  safety.  National 
trade  associations.  MSHA.  and  OSHA 
have  all  informed  operators  that  they 
must  report  any  incident  of  such 
degree  to  OSHA  or  risk  legal  actions. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  del- 
uged with  letters  from  opponents  of 
the  transfer  rider  who  falsely  insinu- 
ate that  OSHA  has  not  assumed  juris- 
diction over  the  surface  operations  of 
crushed  stone  quarries,  sand  and 
gravel  pits,  and  over  op)erations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  week,  during  the  Senate  appro- 
priations hearings  held  by  the  Labor. 
HHS.  and  Education  Subcommittee  on 
MSHAs  fiscal  year  1983  budget  re- 
quest. Senator  Spbcteh  asked  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Pord  B.  Ford  if  OSHA  had  indeed  as- 
sumed Inspection  responsibilities  over 
the  affected  industries.  Mr.  Ford's 
answer  was  a  simple  "yes."  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  record  is  clear  on  the  fact  that 
OSHA  has  indeed  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  jurisdiction  over  the  affected 
Industries.  I  have  referred  to  inter- 
agency memos  between  MSHA  and 
OSHA  and  press  releases  in  other  re- 
marks on  this  subject.  OSHA  has  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  and.  it  is  in  writing. 
By  memorandum  of  agreement  be- 
tween OSHA  and  MSHA  on  December 
16.  1981.  both  agencies  acknowledged 
OSHA's  jurisdiction  over  surface 
stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  colloidal 
phosphate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
explore  all  sides  of  this  story,  to  con- 
tact trade  associations,  management, 
and  labor.  We  should  delve  into  this 
subject  with  zeal  and  skepticism  as  it 
will,  once  more,  come  before  us  in  the 
coming  days. 

The  will  of  Congress  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  many  recorded  votes  during 
the  past  several  years.  Congress  has 
consistently  voted  in  support  of  trans- 
ferring jurisdiction  over  these  indus- 
tries to  OSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
reason  such  votes  have  occured  on 
other  measures  is  the  fact  that  this 
issue  has  never  received  an  airing  in 
the  appropriate  forum.  This  is  to  say. 
the  committee  hesiring.  Despite  this 
handicap  we  have  consistently  ex- 
pressed our  approval  of  such  transfer. 
The  majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  by  repeatedly 
voting  to  effect  this  transfer  of  surface 
stone,  sand  and  gravel,  clay,  and  colloi- 
dal phosphate  to  OSHA  jurisdiction 
have  indicated  their  agreement  that 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977.    originally    written    to    control 
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tragic  high  Injuries  and  fatalities  in 
underground  coal   mines,   is  not   the 
proper  or  productive  safety   law   for 
surface   stone,   sand,   and   gravel.   To 
negate  the  past  congressional  record 
of  support  of  this  issue  because  of  mis- 
representations   and    falsehoods    ad- 
vanced by  opponents,  would  be  a  trav- 
esty. 
The  Post  article  follows: 
Lire  AT  THE  Mini  SMrtm  Ackncy  Can  Be 
THE  Prrs 
(By  Douglas  B.  Peaver) 
UncerUinty  continues  to  be  the  constant 
at  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (MSHA).  where,  in  the  past  year,  the 
budget    was    cut.    coal    mining     fatuities 
cllmt>ed  and  the  budget  was  restored. 

Now,  congressional  action  and  reorganiza- 
tion have  resulted  in  a  cut  of  more  than  300 
authorized  jobs.  No  one  knows  how  many 
real  people  will  lose  work,  but  many  of 
those  whose  positions  have  been  abolished 
are  eligible  to  'bump"  MSHA  employees 
with  less  seniority.  The  bumping  process 
has  hurt  morale  and  has  reduced  MSHAs 
effectiveness  In  the  field,  according  to 
critics. 

So  far  this  year  there  have  been  48  coal 
mining  fatalities  nationwide,  compared  with 
39  for  the  same  period  last  year.  In  1981. 
the  worst  year  for  fatalities  since  1975.  153 
miners  were  killed. 

Coal  mining  is  the  primary  target  of 
MSHAs  enforcement  efforts,  but  the 
agency  also  has  statutory  responsibility  for 
safety  in  sand,  gravel  and  stone  operations. 
However.  In  a  continuing  resolution  last  De- 
cember. Congress  prohibited  spending  for 
that  purpose.  As  a  result.  220  sand,  stone 
and  gravel  Inspectors  were  furloughed  in- 
definitely. Many  of  them  bumped  less  senior 
coal  mine  inspectors. 

In  March,  with  the  appropriation  bill 
from  MSHAs  parent  Labor  Department 
among  those  still  unresolved  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Congress  adopted  another  continuing  reso- 
lution to  finance  MSHA  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year,  but  continued  to  prohibit  sand, 
gravel  and  stone  Inspections. 

So  now,  200  positions  in  sand,  gravel  and 
stone  inspection  have  t>een  abolished,  and 
the  bumpii\g  process  has  started  anew.  "We 
have  morale  problems  among  inspectors  al- 
ready, and  this  will  lead  to  more."  said  John 
Jarvis.  legislative  manager  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  here. 

Theoretically.  Labor's  Oxupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
should  pick  up  responsibility  for  sand  and 
gravel  inspections.  However.  OSHA  does  not 
inspect  firms  with  fewer  than  10  employees 
unless  there  is  a  complaint  or  a  reported  ac- 
cident, and  thousands  of  sand  and  gravel  op- 
erators have  fewer  than  10  employees. 

So  far  this  year  13  deaths  have  been  re- 
ported in  sand  and  gravel  pits,  compared 
with  20  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  but  of- 
ficials say  they  believe  some  fatalities  may 
have  gone  unreported  because  federal  en- 
forcement is  in  Umbo.  "Congress  and  the 
Reagan  administration  are  abdicating  their 
responsibility,"  Jarvis  said. 

In  addition  to  the  sand  and  gravel  issue. 
MSHA  is  eliminating  separate  education 
and  training  offices  and  reassigning  those 
personnel  to  Inspection  offices. 

MSHA  personnel  specializing  in  settling 
differences  t)etween  mine  operators  and  en- 
forcers have  been  cut  from  121  to  38  and  re- 
assigned to  district  offices.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  number  of  coal  mine  in- 
spectors, officials  said.« 
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SECTION  504  OP  THE 
REHABIUTATION  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  April 
28  Is  significant  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation's  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
our  handicapped  citizens.  Six  years 
ago  today  an  Executive  order  gave  the 
Department  of  HEW  the  responsibil- 
ity to  develop  regulations  implement- 
ing section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Five  years  ago  today  the 
model  regulations  developed  under 
that  Executive  order  were  signed  and 
sent  to  the  Federal  Register.  It  is  ap- 
propriate on  this  date  to  review  the 
history  of  civil  rights  for  handicapped 
persons  in  this  country  and  to  assess 
some  of  the  results  of  the  events  we 
mark  today. 

During  the  1970's  America  embarked 
on  a  new  course  for  dealing  with  its 
disabled  population.  By  passing  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and— more 
importantly— by  issuing  regulations 
for  its  implementation.  American  pol- 
icymakers signaled  to  the  disabled 
community  that  they  would  move 
social  policy  toward  the  handicapped 
away  from  institutionalization  and 
charity  to  support  for  entitlement  and 
civil  rights.  The  disabled  population 
could  now  hope  to  be  full  and  partici- 
pating citizens  rather  than  wards  of 
the  State,  defined  by  what  they  could 
do  rather  than  what  they  could  not 
do,  and  seriously  considered  as  possi- 
ble taxpayers  rather  than  tax  users. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  a  long  journey  for 
America's  handicapped  citizens  to  the 
day  when  HEW  Secretary  Joseph  Cali- 
fano  implemented  section  504  of  that 
act.  Prior  to  1973.  policymakers  at  all 
levels  of  society  tencled  to  ratify 
second  class  citizenship  for  the  handi- 
capped. Society  tended  to  consider  the 
handicapped  as  dependent,  unhealthy, 
deviant  persons  who  would  always 
need  care  and  protection.  Throughout 
American  history,  the  handicapped 
were  lumped  with  other  deviants  from 
the  body  politic  that  ought  to  be 
hidden  from  view.  With  startling  regu- 
larity State  after  State  created  schools 
for  the  blind,  deaf,  infirm,  and  retard- 
ed in  wilderness  areas,  far  from  public 
view.  Those  who  populated  these  asy- 
lums were  sometimes  subject  to  prac- 
tices such  as  sterilization. 

However,  events  in  the  20th  century 
altered  this  picture.  The  industrial 
revolution  brought  with  it  industrial 
accidents:  wars  brought  home  an  in- 
creasing number  of  more  profoundly 
disabled  personnel:  modem  medicine 
saved  lives,  but  left  more  disabled  by 
disease  or  accident;  parents  of  disabled 
children  became  increasingly  involved 
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with  their  children's  lives,  joining 
groups  of  parents  with  similar  situa- 
tions. People  slowly  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  30  to  40  million 
disabled  citizens  in  our  country.  These 
persons  could  not  be  considered  moral- 
ly deviant,  especially  those  who  had 
once  worked  in  the  fields  or  mills  or 
gone  to  battle.  And,  as  the  century 
progressed,  able-bodied  Americans  re- 
alized that  disability  could  claim  them, 
too. 

Three  factors  combined  with  these 
events  to  produce  the  setting  for 
change.  In  the  traditional  disability 
community,  the  disabled  themselves, 
or  parents  of  disabled  children, 
became  the  leading  spokespersons  and 
advocates.  When  America's  combat 
veterans  returned  from  Vietnam,  a 
larger  percentage  of  them  returned 
paralyzed,  blinded,  or  in  some  other 
way  disabled,  saved  by  modem  medi- 
cine, but  nonetheless  in  some  way  in- 
capacitated. These  veterans  revealed 
the  barriers  that  society  had  erected 
against  the  disabled,  and  they  were 
not  shy  about  insisting  that  they  be 
removed.  Finally,  the  civil  rights 
movement  awakened  large  segments  of 
America,  including  the  handicapped, 
to  the  great  issues  of  discrimination, 
segregation,  and  equal  opportunity. 
People  from  the  disabled  community 
reasoned  that  if  it  were  wrong  to  dis- 
criminate t>ecause  of  race  or  sex,  then 
it  was  equally  wrong  to  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  handicap. 

Congress  responded  to  the  justice  of 
this  new  movement  for  equal  opportu- 
nity by  including  In  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  the  first  major  piece  of  dis- 
ability civil  rights  legislation,  section 
504.  Its  sponsors,  notably  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  intended  504  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1964.  Section  504  simply  stated 
that: 

No  Otherwise  qualified  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States,  shall,  solely  by 
reason  of  handicap,  be  excluded  from  the 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  l)e  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

To  disabled  persons,  this  meant  that 
organized  society  was  ready  to  elimi- 
nate the  barriers  that  had  resulted  in 
historic  patterns  of  discrimination  and 
segregation  and  would  extend  the 
privileges  of  full  and  equal  citizenship 
to  them. 

It  took  well  over  3  years,  however, 
for  the  Department  of  HEW  to  act  on 
its  own  regulations  and  coordinating 
guidelines.  These  years  of  frustration 
among  the  disabled  community 
brought  litigation,  petitions,  peaceful 
assemblies,  and  civil  disobedience— fi- 
nally resulting  in  the  signature  that 
we  commemorate  today. 

We  cannot  overstate  the  importance 
of  section  504  for  disabled  Americans. 
It  established,  finally,  that  disabled 
citizens  were  to  have  an  equal  oppor- 
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tunity  to  participate  in  and  contribute 
to  society.  And  disabled  citizens  them- 
selves have  set  about  making  certain 
the  law  would  work  so  that  they  could 
freely  enter  the  halls  of  Government, 
so  that  disabled  children  might  have  a 
free  and  appropriate  education,  so 
that  they  might  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  employment;  in  short,  so 
that  they  might  lead  independent  and 
productive  lives. 

As  with  all  social  change,  the  exten- 
sion of  equal  opportunity  to  the 
handicapped  has  met  with  resistance. 
There  have  been  arguments  over  the 
costs  of  accessibility.  But,  interesting- 
ly, institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  felt  the  effect  of  section  504  the 
earliest,  have  discovered  that,  given 
504's  emphasis  on  program  accessibil- 
ity, it  is  not  so  costly  a  program  as 
they  first  feared.  Indeed,  with  section 
504  facing  regulatory  reform  from  the 
present  administration,  one  of  the 
major  groups  calling  on  the  Justice 
Department  to  let  504  alone  is  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

Disabled  Americans  are,  likewise, 
saying  let  504  alone.  They  are  just  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  that 
equality  of  opportunity  accords. 

If  one  desires  to  look  at  this  law 
from  a  cost-benefit  point  of  view,  It 
should  be  clear  that  more  disabled  In- 
dividuals are  attending  school,  receiv- 
ing higher  education,  working  and  pro- 
ducing—and that  this  will  continue 
into  the  foreseeable  future.  Each  of 
these  disabled  individuals  in  the  work 
force  will  mean  one  less  person  on  wel- 
fare and  social  security  rolls.  Society 
will  clearly  reap  great  benefits  from 
section  504. 

But  section  504  is  primarily  a  civil 
rights  protection  for  disabled  persons, 
growing  out  of  the  recognition  that 
every  American  has  a  right  to  the  dig- 
nity and  Independence  that  can  only 
be  achieved  with  equal  opportunity. 
As  such,  it  should  not  be  subject  to 
cost-benefit  analysis;  rather,  it  should 
be  maintained,  implemented,  and  un- 
derstood as  a  civil  rights  statute  which 
has  given  over  36  million  Americans 
new  hope  that  their  lives  will  be  mean- 
ingful and  productive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  reconsider  its  present  effort 
to  weaken  section  504,  and  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  vital  civil  rights  statute.* 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  CONTROL  U.S. 
MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  a  proposal  to  control  Presidential 
military    spending     in    El     Salvador. 
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which  I  presented  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  en- 
courage debate  on  the  very  important 
problem  of  Presidential  evasion  of  con- 
gressional review  in  providing  in- 
creased military  sissistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Testimony  or  Hon.  Portney  H.  Stark.  Jr.. 
Betore  the  StTBCoiof  ittee  or  Foreign  Op- 
erations 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  today.  I  am 
here  to  testify  In  support  of  budget  llmiU- 
tions  In  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  bill, 
along  the  lines  of  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
last  month,  which  would  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  evading  congressional  review  In 
providing  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  well-respected  and 
vocal  critic  of  the  Administration's  Interven- 
tion in  El  Salvador.  I  know  that  you  too.  are 
Interested  in  limiting  the  President's  use 
and  abuse  of  the  various  emergency  funds. 
Hence,  I  thought  that  you  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  President 
does  not  have  large  amounts  of  money 
which  he  can  use  In  an  overly  broad  manner 
to  commit  us  into  a  war  situation.  I  believe 
that  controls  or  limitations  on  this  emergen- 
cy power  would  be  a  very  popular  amend- 
ment to  the  always  hard  to  pass  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  bill. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced.  H.R.  5802. 
was.  of  course,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  My  bill  prohibits  the 
President  from  evading  congressional  review 
In  providing  military  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor. More  specifically,  it  places  a  ban  on 
Presidential  use  of  the  special  authorities 
contained  In  sections  506(a).  610(a).  and 
614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
in  order  to  provide  El  Salvador  with  mili- 
tary aid  during  the  remainder  of  Fy82  and 
during  FY83.  A  similar  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  bill  for  FY83. 
could  control  Presidential  use  of  the  special 
authorities  In  these  sections  for  FY83. 

The  President  has  been  evading  congres- 
sional review  in  his  effort  to  give  military 
assistance  to  El  Salvador— more  than  65  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  since  the 
resumption  of  military  assistance  has  been 
provided  under  section  506(a).  which  re- 
quires no  congressional  approval.  The  $55 
million  in  military  assistance  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  provided  El  Salvador  with  on 
January  29,  1982.  under  506(a).  represents  a 
more  than  200  percent  Increase  over  the  $26 
million  already  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  FY82.  Moreover,  since  the  President  was 
again  granted  great  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
the  special  authority  in  1979.  97  percent  of 
the  funds  have  gone  to  El  Salvador.  This  ex- 
cessive exercise  of  506(a)  for  El  Salvador 
must  be  halted  immediately— President 
Reagan  should  be  using  the  regular  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  process  for  con- 
troversial military  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

Section  506  authorizes  the  President  to 
order  the  drawdown  of  defense  articles  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  emer- 
gency military  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations,  pro- 
viding he  finds  that  there  is  an  unforeseen 
emergency  requiring  Immediate  action  and 
the  emergency  cannot  be  met  by  use  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  The  amount  of  military  assist- 
ance which  the  Administration  has  request- 
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ed  under  506<a).  Is  $75  million  for  FY82  and 
also  $75  million  for  PY83.  This  is  quite  a 
leap  from  the  $10  million  ceiling  In  FY79. 
Sections  610(a)  and  614(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  comprise  the  President's  pri- 
mary authority  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
program  to  another  and  to  waive  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Act. 

The  history  of  the  special  authority  re- 
flects the  degree  and  nature  of  Presidential 
flexibility  which  Congress  has  concluded 
was  justified  at  various  times.  During  the 
period  between  1976  and  1979.  Congress  vir- 
tually prevented  the  use  of  the  special  au- 
thorities, because  of  concern  over  the  war  Ir 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  use  of  the  special 
authority  to  continue  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia. Since  the  restrictions  were  eased 
during  the  96th  Congress.  506(a>  has  been 
used  five  times:  Thailand.  $1.1  million;  Libe- 
ria, $1  million;  El  Salvador.  $5  million;  El 
Salvador.  $20  million;  El  Salvador.  $55  mil- 
lion. The  use  of  the  special  authority  for  El 
Salvador  has  deviated  from  past  usage  In 
frequency  and  quantity.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  Congress  must  Intervene  again. 

According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
unforeseen  emergency  for  which  the  $55 
million  was  to  be  used,  resulted  from  the 
need  to  replace  the  aircraft  lost  by  the  Sal- 
vadoran  military  In  the  January  27th  attack 
by  guerrillas  on  the  Ilopango  Airbase.  How- 
ever, by  looking  at  the  items  which  the 
United  States  provided.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  U.S.  has  done  much  more  than  merely 
respond  to  the  Ilopango  attack.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stated  that  the  following 
Salvadoran  aircraft  were  destroyed  or  se- 
verely damaged:  6  Ouragan  ground  support 
fighters,  5  C-47  transports,  and  6  UH-1  heli- 
copters. In  response,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided the  following  items: 

jfiUioiu 
Replace    aircraft    lost    in    Jan.    27 
attack  on  Ilopango  Airbase  and  en- 
hance capability $25.0 

8  A-37B  A/C  light  fighter/bomb- 
ers 
4  C-123K  A/C  troop  transports 
12  UH-lH  A/C  helicopters 
4  0-2A  A/C  spotter  aircraft 

Establish  intelligence  system 1.0 

Ekiulp  intelligence  school 

Improve  ground  force  capability 13,5 

Ek)ulp  2  quick  reaction  battalions 
Replace  G-3  rifles  with  M-I6's 
Decentralize  commajid  control  and 

enhance  capability 2,0 

Security  and  Illumination  systems 1.0 

Support-spare  parts/ administrative/ 

logistics 7.5 

Training-attendant  training  with 
above  equipment  and  materiel/ 
combat  training  center 5.0 

Total 55.0 

It   is   clear   that   the   President    has   gone 
beyond  merely  replacing  lost  equipment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  must 
grant  the  President  reasonable  authority  to 
act  in  emergency  situations  when  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  to  seek  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  for  assist- 
ance. However.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  that 
Congress  must  not  simply  close  its  eyes  to 
how  these  authorities  are  being  used.  If  the 
furnishing  of  emergency  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  is  truly  important  to  the  na- 
tional interest  in  PY82  and  FY83,  the  Presi- 
dent can  come  to  Congress  for  authority. 
Through  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  bill.  Congress  can  ensure 
that  the  President  does  not  use  major 
grants  of  discretionary  authority  merely  to 
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bypass  Congress  and  congressional  proce- 
dures on  controversial  issues. 

I  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will  consid- 
er an  amendment  to  its  appropriations  ,bill. 
along  the  lines  of  HR  5802.  I  am  sure  that  a 
provision  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
evading  congressional  review  In  providing 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador,  would  aid 
the  typically  difficult  passage  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  Appropriations  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SECTION  504 
REOUIATION 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  coitwicncDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  the  issue  of 
civil  rights  for  the  handicapped,  an 
issue  that  now  appears  threatened  by 
this  administration.  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  discuss  this  issue  now 
as  today  is  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  model  504  regulation. 

As  many  of  you  know,  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  prohib- 
its discrimination  against  handicapped 
individuals  by  recipients  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  The  first  504  regu- 
lation was  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  serves  as  the  model  for  other 
Federal  agencies.  In  1978,  amendments 
extended  section  504  provisions  to  the 
executive  agencies  and  to  the  Post 
Office, 

The  importance  of  section  504 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  the  first 
major  Federal  law  which  specifically 
protects  the  civil  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped. Patterned  after  the  antidis- 
crimination language  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  implicit  in  the 
law's  language  is  the  right  of  a  handi- 
capped person  not  to  be  discriminated 
against  solely  by  reason  of  his  handi- 
cap. 

The  responsibility  for  review  and  ap- 
proval of  section  504  regulations  lies 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Un- 
fortunately, it  appears  that  the  De- 
partment plans  to  weaken  and  limit 
the  504  guidelines  this  year,  limiting 
the  concept  of  equal  opportunities  in 
employment,  changing  the  definitions 
of  handicapped  person  and  qualified 
handicapped  person,  and  limiting 
accessability  to  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  mass  transportation,  I  am 
terribly  dismayed  at  this  action  and 
urge  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  fighting 
any  changes  in  the  model  regulation. 

Our  country  has  made  such  hL^toric 
strides  in  civil  rights  for  the  handi- 
capped over  the  last  decade.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  nonhandicapped  individ- 
ual to  assess  just  how  important  these 
rights  are. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
from  a  close  and  dear  friend.  Phyllis 
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Zlotnick  is  someone  who  has  benefited 
greatly  from  recent  changes  in  the 
laws  to  protect  the  handicapped.  And. 
I  can  add  without  hesitation,  all  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut  have  benefited 
from  her  devoted  service  to  the  needs 
of  the  disabled. 
Let  me  quote  from  her  letter: 
As  a  person  with  mobility  restrictions  of  a 
life-long  nature,  I  am  very  aware  of  the 
problems  caused  by  man-made  barriers 
whether  structural  or  attitudinal  in  nature 

In  the  few  brief  years  we've  (begun)  to 
worry  about  the  cause  and  effect  barriers,  I 
think  we  have  proved  that  disabled  people 
are  an  asset  to  our  country  when  our  abili- 
ties are  utilized  ...  It  Is  far  more  cost  effec- 
tive to  remove  (these)  barriers  so  people  can 
become  taxpayers,  rather  than  maintain 
them  out  of  sight,  in  costly  institutions. 

What  a  sad  commentary  that  while  other 
countries  are  celebrating  the  International 
Year  of  the  Disabled,  America  has  chosen 
that  same  year  to  move  away  from  our  civil 
rights. 

When  I  became  actively  Involved  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  1973,  I  had  a  feeling  of  hope,  that 
when  people  were  educated  about  man's  In- 
humanity to  man,  they  would  remove  (phys- 
ical and  psychological)  barriers.  I  believe 
that  most  of  our  problems  were  not  mali- 
ciously caused  ...  at  the  time  that  was 
true. 

Now  I  have  a  total  sense  of  helplessness. 
Barriers,  physical  and  psychological,  are 
being  made  quite  maliciously.  In  order  to 
make  the  wealthy  wealthier,  the  handi- 
capped must  go  back  to  institutions. 

I've  heard  people  say  .  .  .  that  handi- 
capped people's  demands  are  excessive  and 
that  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  handicapped 
person  useful  and  mobile  no  matter  how 
much  is  spent.  Personally,  I  cant  accept 
these  statements  as  facts.  Since  you  and  I 
first  met,  my  world  has  changed  because  of 
these  laws.  Sidewalk  curb  cuts  made  the  dif- 
ference between  staying  Indoors  and  going 
out.  Ramps  and  elevators  allowed  me  to  get 
into  buildings.  With  the  help  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  I  learned  to  drive  and 
equipped  a  van. 

I  went  to  work  and  began  to  pay  taxes. 
For  general  purposes,  my  disability  was  no 
longer  a  handicap.  I  had  mobility  and  digni- 
ty. 

Excessive  costs?  For  the  most  part,  no  .  .  . 
Maintaining  people  on  welfare  or  In  institu- 
tions is  much  more  expensive. 

Excessive  costs?  It  is  excessive  to  want 
freedom?* 


FROM  HOMER  TO  BRADEMAS: 
THE  GREEK  HERITAGE  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION    i 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech 
given  recently  by  Dr.  John  R.  Silber, 
president  of  Boston  University,  at  a 
recent  dinner  honoring  the  former  ma- 
jority whip  of  this  House.  John  Brade- 
mas.    Dr.    Silber's    address,    entitled 
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"Prom  Homer  to  Brademas:  The 
Greek  Heritage  in  Higher  Education." 
urges  a  continuing  role  for  the  classic 
Greek  literature  and  philosophy  in 
today's  higher  education  and  should 
be  of  interest  to  classical  scholars  and 
persons  of  Greek  descent,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  higher  education. 

Prom  Homer  to  Brademas:  The  Greek 

Heritage  in  Higher  EIdocatton 

(By  John  R.  Silber) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  to  honor 
John  Brademas.  I  first  got  to  know  John  as 
an  Impressive  member  of  Congress  and  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  who  possessed 
both  well-articulated  opinions  on,  and  a 
well-informed  understanding  of,  colleges 
and  universities.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  In  those  days  when  he  chaired  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  provided 
distinguished  leadership  on  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  entire  Congress. 

While  I  join  with  the  rest  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  regretting  his  departure  from  Cap- 
itol Hill,  as  a  president  In  the  Independent 
sector  I  rejoice  that  New  York  University 
has  found  a  president  of  such  distinction. 
The  urban  Independent  universities  face  a 
decade  of  severe  trials,  and  in  providing 
Itself  with  so  gifted  and  vigorous  a  presi- 
dent, New  York  University  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent start  towards  surviving  the  stresses 
that  lie  ahead. 

It  Is  appropriate  tonight,  at  this  gathering 
of  distinguished  Americans  of  Greek  herit- 
age, to  reflect  on  the  position  of  that  herit- 
age in  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
today.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  what 
amounted  to  an  obsession  with  the  question 
of  education.  They  rightly  understood  that 
the  character  of  their  state  would  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  education  their 
people  received,  that  accordingly  the  quality 
of  that  education  was  a  matter  of  intense 
public  concern.  Understanding  that  the  citi- 
zens ought  to  be  trained  and  educated  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  they  produced  a  system  of 
education  which  the  German  scholar 
Werner  Jaeger  was  to  describe  and  analyze 
in  his  monumental  study  "Paidela."  "Pai- 
dela  "  comprised  a  broad-based  and  Intensive 
system  of  education  by  which  the  young  of 
genus  homo  sapiens  were  brought  to  a 
moral,  physical,  and  Intellectual  status  fit  to 
make  them  citizens. 

This  concern  with  individuals  In  their  full 
complexity  is  the  great  legacy  that  Greece 
left  Western  culture.  But  it  is  a  legacy 
under  attack. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  that  heritage, 
with  Its  derivative  Roman  and  Christian  off- 
shoots, formed  the  entirety  of  the  universi- 
ty curriculum.  Fifty  years  ago,  although 
higher  education  had  broadened  its  compass 
to  Include  contemporstry  science  and  a  wider 
range  of  literatures,  the  Greco-Roman  tra- 
dition was  still  at  the  core  of  the  human- 
ities, which  themselves  formed  the  core  of 
higher  education.  And  even  thirty-five  years 
ago,  although  there  was  increased  competi- 
tion from  the  sciences  for  space  in  the  cur- 
riculum, the  Hellenic  tradition  was  still  at 
Its  center. 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  Not  well.  A 
recent  curriculum  proposal  at  a  great  uni- 
versity says:  "We  do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  set  of  great  books  that  every  educated 
person  must  master  and  we  do  not  think  an 
Inevitably  thin  survey  of  conventional 
areas— humanities,  social  sciences,  hatural 
sciences— is  any  longer  valuable."  That  last 
part  may  be  harmless;  the  first  part,  howev- 
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er.  Is  a  cultural  statement  of  the  greatest 
Importance:  "We  do  not  think  there  Is  a 
single  set  of  great  books  every  educated 
person  must  master." 

This  Is  not,  I  take  it.  a  point  of  view  that 
would  find  much  favor  before  an  audience 
of  Hellenes.  You  spring  from  the  civilzation 
that  not  only  devised  the  notion  of  paidela— 
of  education  as  a  transmission  of  culture— 
but  which  also  produced  most  of  the  culture 
to  transmit.  This  was  once  so  obvious  a  fact 
as  hardly  to  need  saying,  although  people 
occasionally  found  striking  ways  of  saying 
it;  for  example,  Alfred  North  Whitehead's 
remark  that  all  philosophy  is  but  a  series  of 
footnotes  to  Plato,  or  Sir  Henry  Sumner 
Maine's  dictum  that  "Except  for  the  blind 
forces  of  Nature,  nothing  moves  on  this 
earth  that  Is  not  Greek  In  its  origin." 

The  Implication  of  this  proposed  curricu- 
lum, with  its  rejection  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  successors  in  the  tradition  of  humane 
letters— such  as  Augustine,  Shakespeare  and 
Hobbes— is  that  there  Is  no  particular 
reason  why  an  educated  person  should  know 
these  works,  or  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  of 
Aristotle,  of  Mollere.  of  Kant.  If  we  consider 
the  simple  facts  of  educated  reading,  we  can 
see  that  this  notion  is  false.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  an  educated  person  must 
be  able  to  read  with  comprehension  and 
without  recourse  to  a  reference  library,  the 
works  of  readily  accessible  poets  In  his  own 
language.  Milton's  sonnet  "On  His  Deceased 
Wife"  is  one  of  the  greatest  CK>ems  by  one  of 
the  greatest  English  poets: 
"Methought  I  saw  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  hus- 
band gave 
Rescued  from  death  by  force  though  pale 

and  faint. " 
Who's  Alcestis?  If  he  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  classical  learning,  the  student  must 
return  to  the  library  to  find  out,  and  when 
he  does,  his  appreciation  of  the  allusion  can 
never  be  the  same  as  If  he  had  recognized  it 
directly,  experiencing  one  variety  of  what 
the  critic  Edmund  Wilson  called  "the  shock 
of  recognition." 

This  poem  and  other  classics  of  our  cul- 
ture, which  were  high  school  requirements 
in  the  19th  century  all  over  the  Midwest, 
the  Southwest,  South,  and  other  benighted 
areas  of  the  nation,  will  now  be  beyond  the 
educational  expectations  of  graduates  of 
our  leading  university. 

We  are  In  danger  of  losing  our  way,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  In  the  university  will  admit 
that  the  god  has  withdrawn  from  the  cere- 
monies It  celebrates  and  from  the  principles 
for  which  It  allegedly  stands.  This  with- 
drawal Is  no  fault  of  ours,  nor  our  fathers, 
not  our  predecessors,  not  the  previous  presi- 
dents of  our  institutions,  nor  boards  of 
trustees.  The  fault  lies  neither  In  our  stars 
nor  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  cultural  disarray 
that  marks  our  age. 

As  educationally  dubious  as  any  curricu- 
lum must  be  that  does  not  Include  the  study 
of  the  classics  as  a  requirement,  what  can 
we  say  of  entire  educational  institutions 
where  such  study  is  not  possible  even  as  an 
option?  Once  or  twice  in  my  experience  as 
President  of  Boston  University,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  with  various  levels  of  stri- 
dency, that  I  should  close  down  the  depart- 
ment of  Classics  and  transfer  to  other  de- 
partments the  money  that  is  now  spent  at 
Boston  University  not  only  on  the  teaching 
of  ancient  Greek  but  also  on  the  teaching  of 
Byzantine  and  modem  Greek.  My  answer 
on  these  occasions  Is  this:  it  is  not  possible 
for  Boston  University  to  survive  without  a 
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department  of  Classics  because  no  institu- 
tion without  one  deserves  to  be  called  a  uni- 
versity. Institutions  of  higher  education 
that  turn  their  backs  on  the  Hellenic  tradi- 
tion behave  as  if  they  wish  to  have  honey 
without  keeping  bees.  But  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  many  colleges  and  universities  have 
lent  themselves  to  this  shortsighted  rejec- 
tion of  the  classics. 

What  have  we  lost  In  the  ongoing  loss  of 
the  Hellenic  tradition?  Sometimes  the  loss  is 
of  archetypes,  for  there  are  now  no  arche- 
typal moments  on  which  one  can  depend 
unless  Hollywood  has  made  a  movie  of 
them.  When,  last  year,  I  asked  a  group  of 
Boston  University  freshmen  "What  did 
David  and  Jonathan  have  In  conunon  with 
Achilles  and  Patroklos?"  few  knew  who 
David  and  Jonathan  were  and  only  a  couple 
of  classics  students  had  heard  of  Achilles 
and  Patroklos.  As  an  experiment.  I  then 
added  Starsky  ahd  Hutch  to  the  pairs  and 
everyone  knew  the  answer.  One  can  meas- 
ure the  decline  of  a  civilization  by  noting 
that  this  generation  finds  its  archetype  of 
male  friendship  not  In  David  and  Jonathan 
or  Achilles  and  Patroklos.  but  in  the  con- 
fused television  images  of  Starsky  and 
Hutch. 

Sometimes  our  loss  is  of  pungency  and 
subtlety:  when  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  had 
Dr.  Watson  mourn  Sherlock  Holmes  as  "the 
best  and  wisest  man  I  have  ever  known."  his 
readers  would  have  recognized  the  allusion 
to  Socrates  and  known  that  Dr.  Watson 
could  find  no  better  words  to  express  his 
sense  of  loss  than  those  Phaedo  used  to  eu- 
logize Socrates.  The  reader  deprived  of  his 
cultural  background  can  still  resonate  to 
these  moving  words,  but  the  force  of  the 
tribute  can  never  be  what  It  was  to  the  origi- 
nal reader. 

And  sometimes  our  loss  is  of  pedagogical 
technique.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Platon- 
ic dialogue  was  still  a  living  form  in  use  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McGuffey  prepared  readers  for 
our  primary  and  secondary  children  that  in- 
cluded such  dialogues  as  "Let  it  Rain"  in 
which  the  Platonic  view  of  the  Inseparabil- 
ity of  fact  and  value  was  clearly  presented. 
Now  Socrates  has  said  that  one  does  not 
know  what  a  thing  Is  unless  one  knows  what 
the  good  of  a  thing  Is;  what  the  thing  Is  for. 
One  does  not  know  a  knife  unless  one  knows 
what  a  knife  is  used  for.  One  does  not  know 
the  form  of  anything  unless  he  knows  the 
form  of  the  good. 

McGuifeys  method  was  essentially  a  So- 
cratlc  method  used  to  bring  home  some  ele- 
mental truths  to  the  very  young.  Two  and  a 
half  millennia  have  not  brought  us  a  better 
method,  and  yet  we  are  In  danger  of  forget- 
ting it. 

But  our  greatest  loss  Is  the  loss  of  mean- 
ing. For  by  providing  meaning  to  human  ex- 
istence the  humanities  have  their  justifica- 
tion. The  meaning  of  the  "Iliad"  has  sur- 
vived for  nearly  thirty  centuries,  for  the 
first  five  or  so  by  being  told  around  small 
banquet-fires  (somewhat  less  grand  than 
this  one)  to  generation  after  generation  of 
Greeks.  These  were  not  men  of  genius; 
these  were  hoi  polloi  who  lived  in  Ionia,  on 
the  Aegean  Islands  and  on  the  Greek  penin- 
sula, and  the  "Iliad"  was  a  story  that  enter- 
tained them.  The  "Iliad"  and  the  Odyssey  " 
are  first  of  all  simple  stories  about  funda- 
mental human  experience,  told  in  a  way 
that  anyone  can  understand,  but  in  a  way 
that  will  move  any  person  of  normal  intelli- 
gence and  sensibility;  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary capacity  will  be  elevated  and  inspired 
by  them. 
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When.  In  the  Iliad."  the  body  of  Patrok- 
los  is  brought  back  and  Achilles  goes  into 
great  mourning,  deciding  not  to  bury  his 
friend  as  long  as  the  man  who  killed  him 
lives,  we  are  confronted  with  an  elemental 
understanding  of  friendship  and  its  obliga- 
tions. At  least  Achilles  has  been  brought  to 
face  his  epic  battle  with  Hector.  When  final- 
ly they  meet  each  other,  Hector,  after 
having  run  four  times  around  the  city  of 
Troy  with  Achilles  In  hot  pursuit,  turns  in 
full  knowledge  of  his  approaching  death 
and  fights  before  those  city  gates. 

Why  does  anyone  turn  to  fight?  As  Pa- 
troklos  said  earlier.  If  we  had  the  option  of 
living  forever  then  we  would  take  care  not 
to  risk  our  lives:  but  since  none  of  us  will 
live  long,  the  important  thing  is  to  live  well 
and  to  bring  glory  to  our  lives  before  we  die. 
Hector  is  deeply  moved  by  the  same 
thought:  he  will  not  die  with  a  spear  be- 
tween his  shoulder  blades:  nor  he  will  not 
forfeit  his  Ufe  to  Achilles  without  trying  to 
prevail  over  him:  instead  he  will  turn,  fight 
for  his  life,  and  lose  it  with  a  glory  second 
only  to  Achilles'  own.  He  opts  for  dying  well 
and  thus  for  living  well. 

Achilles  triumphs  over  Hector's  body  and 
drags  it  home.  Then  the  question  arises  of 
burying  Patroklos  and  of  what  will  happen 
to  the  body  of  Hector.  This  leads  to  a  pro- 
foundly moving  scene.  Achilles  has  already 
grown  in  spirit  from  the  time  when,  angered 
by  his  mistreatment  by  Agamemnon,  he 
sulked  in  his  tent,  refusing  to  fight  and 
thereby  inadvertently  contributed  to  the 
death  of  his  close  friend,  Patroklos.  Now  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  spelling  the  body  of 
Hector  who  killed  Patroklos  and  of  burying 
Patroklos  with  honor.  Then  Priam,  the 
father  of  Hector,  comes  to  beg  for  his  son's 
body.  The  old  king  kneels  before  Achilles, 
who  can  kill  him  at  any  moment  and  Achil- 
les has  killed  many  men  who  embraced  his 
knees  as  suppliants.  But  Achilles  is  moved 
with  emotion.  The  powerful  young  man  and 
the  frail  old  man  weep  together  over  the 
deaths  of  Patroklos  and  of  Hector  and  they 
find  a  bond  in  their  common  grief.  Achilles 
gives  the  body  of  Hector  to  his  father  for 
honorable  burial. 

A  person  who  has  read  the  "Iliad"  and  at- 
tended to  it  is  prepared  to  live  and  prepared 
to  die  in  a  way  that  those  who  have  not  read 
it  will  not  be.  Those  who  have  read  It  know 
about  friendship,  about  anger  and  Its  dan- 
gers, about  resentment  and  Its  dangers, 
about  the  Importance  of  piety,  about  the 
grandeur  and  nobility  of  pity,  about  the 
risks  men  run  when  they  violate  the  de- 
mands of  Justice,  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  power. 

The  "Odyssey"  is  no  less  rich  in  Insights, 
not  merely  of  adventure  and  warfare,  but  of 
domesticity.  When,  after  20  years  away 
from  his  home,  Odysseus  finally  returns  to 
Ithaka  and  meets  with  his  son  Telemachos, 
we  get  an  Incomparable  picture  of  a  reunit- 
ed family,  one  that  still  has  the  power  to 
touch  us  emotionally  over  thirty  centuries: 

"[And  so  Odysseus  spoke] .  and  sat  down 
again,  but  now  Telemachos  folded  his  great 
father  In  his  arms  and  lamented,  shedding 
tears,  and  desire  for  mourning  rose  in  both 
of  them:  and  they  cried  shrlU  in  a  pulsing 
voice,  even  more  than  the  outcry  of  birds, 
ospreys  or  vultures  with  hooked  claws, 
whose  children  were  stolen  away  by  the 
men  of  the  fields,  before  their  wings  grew 
strong:  such  was  their  pitiful  cry  and  the 

tears  their  eyes  wept." 
Note  that   in  weeping  In  one  another's 

arms,   the   "desire   for  mourning   arose   in 

Odysseus  and  Telemachos. '  Why  not  the 
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desire  for  rejoicing?  Because  the  father  and 
the  son  had  to  mourn  20  years  of  compan- 
ionship lost  forever  while  Odysseus  was 
trying  to  return  home  from  Troy.  And,  con- 
sequently, while  they  rejoiced  they  simulU- 
neously  mourned.  The  sensitivity  with 
which  Homer  recounts  this  reunion  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

And  finally  Odysseus  is  revealed  to  his 
wife,  Penelope,  who  had  for  20  years  resist- 
ed the  suitors  who  wanted  to  take  over 
Odysseus'  holdings  by  marrying  his  wife. 
Penelope,  wary  after  those  long  years  of 
trial,  views  Odysseus  with  suspicion,  hardly 
able  to  believe,  to  dare  to  believe  that  it  is 
truly  Odysseus  and  not  an  imposter: 

"So  he  spoke,  and  her  Itnees  and  the  heart 
within  her  went  slack  as  she  recognized  the 
clear  proofs  that  Odysseus  had  given:  but 
then  she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  straight  to 
him,  throwing  her  arms  around  the  neck  of 
Odysseus,  and  kissed  his  head,  saying:  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me.  Odysseus,  since, 
beyond  other  men.  you  have  been  the  most 
understanding.  The  gods  granted  us  misery, 
in  jealousy  over  the  thought  that  we  two, 
always  together,  should  enjoy  our  youth, 
and  then  come  to  the  threshold  of  old  age. 
Then  do  not  now  be  angry  with  me  nor 
blame  me.  because  I  did  not  greet  you,  as  I 
do  now,  at  first  when  I  say  you.  .  .  .  But 
now.  since  you  have  given  me  accurate  proof 
describing  our  bed,  which  no  other  mortal 
man  beside  has  ever  seen,  but  only  you  and 
1,  and  there  is  one  serving  woman.  .  .  .  [now 
I  know  that  it  Is  youl." 

The  way  in  which  Odysseus  proves  him- 
self the  husband  of  Penelope  Is  significant: 
he  proves  it  by  describing  their  marriage 
bed,  which  obviously  would  not  be  evidence 
had  It  been  frequented  by  others.  In  our 
age.  in  which  "Intimacy  "  with  strangers  is 
commonplace,  an  author  would  have  to  find 
some  other  device  for  proving  the  identity 
of  the  returning  husband. 

But  perhaps  our  greatest  legacy  from  the 
Hellenic  tradition  is  the  tragic  vision  that 
informs  us  that  all  men  are  losers.  We  must 
remember  the  poignant  saying  which  Soph- 
ocles applies  to  Oedipus:  "Count  no  man 
happy  until  he  dies." 

This  austere,  sane.  Invigorating  and  ulti- 
mately exalting  view  of  human  life  is  still 
authoritative.  Despite  the  decadence  of  our 
times,  the  themes  and  myths  that  animated 
Greek  culture  in  antiquity  have  survived. 
They  are  too  profound,  too  tough,  too  sig- 
nificant to  our  own  lives,  to  disappear. 
Among  others,  modem  Greeks  have  contin- 
ued to  work  the  rich  ore  of  their  cultural 
heritage.  They  have  read  Homer  and— more 
important— they  have  understood  him.  In 
consequence,  they  have  produced  works  of 
art  that  are  as  powerful  and  as  Greek  as  the 
original.  Consider,  for  example,  the  poem  by 
C.  P.  Cavafy.  It  is  called  "The  Horses  of 
Achilles, "  and  is  imbued  with  Homers  tragic 
vision  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  tragic  view  of  life  confined  to 
heroic  figures:  to  Patroklos  and  Achilles,  to 
AJax  and  Odysseus.  It  is  also  applicable  to 
the  life  of  Everyman,  to  the  hoplites  at 
Thermopylae,  for  example,  whose  matter- 
of-fact  gallantry  has  Inspired  poets  from  Sl- 
monldes  to  T.  S.  Eliot. 

When  we  recognize  that  all  men  face  es- 
sentially the  same  end— rich  and  poor 
alike— that  is,  that  all  men  die- and  that 
the  problems  posed  by  higher  religion  and 
by  ethical  systems,  have  been  those  of 
seeing  how  defeat  can  be  transformed  into 
victory  through  a  variety  of  spiritual  and 
moral  movements,  we  will  confront  religion 
and  ethics  In  a  profoundly  different  light:  In 
the  light  of  the  humanities. 
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It  is  a  light  that  first  illumined  Hellas, 
and  all  of  us— Greeks  by  birth  and  Greeks 
by  education— have  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it 
that  this  light  is  not  extinguished. 

We  have  in  common  with  the  men  and 
women  of  classical  Greece,  the  culture 
which  they  developed  and  which  through 
thirty  centuries,  as  often  as  not  through  In- 
advertence rather  than  deliberation,  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  A  substantial  part 
of  our  humanity  is  Greek.  We— all  of  us  in 
the  West— are  what  we  are  because  of  the 
Hellenic  tradition,  and  when  we  study  it,  we 
study  ourselves. 

As  different  as  the  next  century  will  be 
from  the  fifth-century  Greece,  it  will  also  be 
a  dangerous  and  challenging  time  In  which 
to  live  and  thus,  very  similar.  And  the  an- 
cient Greeks  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  us 
about  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  in  such  a 
time.  The  world  of  Homer  and  the  Greek 
dramatists  is  not  a  fair  world:  up  on  Olym- 
pus, the  gods  live  and  laugh.  Intervening  in 
the  affairs  of  men  in  ways  that  are  neither 
predictable  nor  always  admirable  or  desira- 
ble. Their  erratic  dominion  over  man  Is  not 
because,  like  the  Christian  God,  they  made 
him  •  •  •. 

Living  in  initmate  contact  with  such  gods 
was  a  risky  business,  and  it  taught  the 
Greeks  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  Inevita- 
ble and  getting  on  with  the  business  of  life. 
He  had  taught  them  the  stupidity  of  bitter- 
ness. They  learned  to  accept  the  inevitabil- 
ity and  Irrationality  of  the  thunderbolt, 
thinking  of  it  as  "just  Zeus  again".  They  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  terrorized  into 
living  in  caves.  They  knew  it  was  not  only 
possible,  but  essential,  to  live  well  even  in 
the  face  of  an  unpredictable  and  sometimes 
downright  malevolent  universe. 

While  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
taming  the  universe  and  the  forces  of 
nature.  \he  universe  is  really  not  much 
more  predictable  or  less  dangerous  than  it 
was  in  Homeric  days.  And  if  we  are  to  live  in 
a  way  that  Justifies  the  labor  of  existence, 
we  cannot  look  for  a  better  guide  than  the 
Hellenic  tradition,  to  live  with  courage  that 
alone  brings  Joy. 

That  is  why  I  am  certain  that  five  hun- 
dred years  from  now  we  shall  still,  in  the 
beautiful    words    of    Odysseus    Elytes,    be 

"Dlnklng  the  sun  of  Corinth  and  Reading 

the  marbles."* 


SYNFUELS  AND  SECURITY:  THE 
REAL  STORY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  many  of  us  have  been  told  about 
the  synthetic  fuels  program  is  simply 
not  true.  Examination  of  four  of  the 
most  commonly  made  arguments  in 
support  of  continuing  the  current  pro- 
gram reveals  the  gap  between  rhetoric 
and  reality. 

COKTEWTIOIt 

The  synthetic  fuels  program  entails 
no  current  outlays  of  fimds. 

RESPONSE 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  $469.8  million 
will  be  outlayed  through  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  for  the  TOSCO  and 
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Great  Plains  loan  guarantees.  Unless 
the  TOSCO  project  is  terminated, 
$915.1  million  will  be  outlayed  for 
these  projects  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.,  in  addi- 
tion, projects  administrative  expendi- 
tures of  $24.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $35.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

CONTENTION 

The  synthetic  fuels  program  is  un- 
likely to  ever  result  in  significant  Fed- 
eral outlays  because  these  projects 
present  little  or  no  risk  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

RESPONSE 

The  assistance  being  sought  from 
the  SjTithetic  Fuels  Corp.  is  of  three 
types:  Preconstruction  "cost  sharing"; 
loan  guarantees  and  price  guarantees. 
The  bulk  of  the  assistance  sought  is  in 
loan  and  price  guarantees  in  roughly 
equal  amounts.  These  guarantees  will 
be  made  largely  to  dummy  corpora- 
tions with  few  assets  which  have  been 
set  up  by  sponsors  who,  in  some  cases, 
are  serving  as  both  contractors  and 
equity  partners  so  as  to  receive  some 
return  on  the  project,  regardless  of  its 
eventual  fate. 

Price  guarantees  will  inevitably 
result  in  large  outlays  by  the  Federal 
Government  unless  the  price  of  oil 
defies  all  projections  and  goes  to  $65 
or  $70  per  barrel  by  1985— an  increase 
of  100  percent.  As  an  SFC  staff  brief- 
ing paper  advised,  although  the  esti- 
mates of  the  required  selling  prices  of 
syncrude  allowed  for  some  problems 
associated  with  pioneer  plants  "there 
is  still  a  significant  probability  that 
pioneer  plants  will  run  into  more  prob- 
lems of  cost  overrun  or  poor  perform- 
ance than  anticipated."  This  was 
echoed  by  a  recent  Rand  Corp.  analy- 
sis of  44  process  plants  built  over  the 
past  15  years.  On  the  basis  of  that 
analysis.  Rand  found  that  "average  es- 
timates for  the  earliest  (R.  &  D.) 
project  phase  were  less  than  one-half 
of  actual  cost." 

The  recently-revealed  TOSCO 
project  cost  overruns  substantiate  the 
validity  of  this  point. 

CONTENTION 

Federal  loan  guarantees  do  not  in- 
trude or  exert  upward  pressure  on 
credit  markets  in  the  way  that  direct 
loans  do. 

RESPONSE 

In  April  and  May  of  1981.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  conducted  a  series 
of  hearings  on  Federal  credit  prac- 
tices. The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Do- 
mestic Finance  at  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Roger  W.  Mehle.  Jr.. 
testified  on  May  7.  1981: 

Most  loan  guarantee  programs  are  fi- 
nanced directly  In  the  securities  markets 
and  most  such  financings  are  not  controlled 
by  the  Treasury.  While  the  myth  seems  to 
persist  that  guaranteed  loans  are  substan- 
tially different  from  direct  loans  and  Involve 
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less  Government  intervention  in  the  tradi- 
tional borrower-lender  relationships,  this  is 
not  so.  Elvery  dollar  of  Government  guaran- 
teed debt  financed  In  the  public  market- 
place is  like  Treasury  borrowing  to  finance 
direct  loans  and  has  a  similar  negative 
impact  on  private  sector  rates.  •  •  * 
[Glreater  control  and  restraint  must  be  ap- 
plied to  all  of  these  off-budget  guarantee 
programs. 

Assistant  Secretary  Mehle  noted 
that  Federally  guaranteed  loans  out- 
standing increased  $73  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  compared  to  a  rise  of  $48  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1980.  more  than  a 
50-percent  acceleration  in  the  growth 
of  Federally-guaranteed  loans.  The 
chart  below  illustrates  this  phenome- 
nal growth. 

COMPONENTS  OF  NET  FEDERAL  CREDIT 

[In  mcK,  ol  Man}  > 

1S71       1972       1973       1974       1975       1976 

Loan  guarantees 17.0       20.0       17.0       11.0       10.0       11.0 

Dictcl  loans— off 

twdtfi  agencies— _ 5        5.5        6.0 

Direct  bans— OB- 

tudget  agenoes..        20        30        2.0        3.0        6.0        4  5 

■Net  Federal  credH  is  new  detimements  for  direct  loans  mnis  repayments 
and  oltier  offsets  pkis.  for  loan  guarantees,  new  bans  guaranteed  minus 
guarantees  tor  «l«d)  tlie  loan  has  been  fully  repaid 

COMPONENTS  Of  NET  FEDERAL  CREDIT 

[In  bites  oi  dotes] 

1977       197S       1979      ISU      >  1911     ■1982 

Loan  guarantees 13.0       13.0       23.0       .15.0       55.0       57  0 

Direct  loans — ofl 

bod^agencies...  1.0  10.0  12.0  11.0  200  190 
Direct  naRs— on- 

budget  agenoes...       3.0         7.0         5.0         7.0         3.0         60 

■Estimaled. 

According  to  Mr.  Mehle.  guaranteed 
loans  in  the  energy  area  are  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  this  acceleration. 

One  need  only  look  to  the  current 
condition  of  our  housing  industry  to 
see  the  heavy  price  our  economy  is 
paying  for  massive  Federal  borrowing. 
It  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  in  the 
years  1965  to  1969  when  the  Federal 
Government  used  only  one-sixth  of 
the  available  loan  capital  the  prime 
rate  averaged  only  6  percent,  while 
now  that  the  Federal  Government 
soaks  up  nearly  half  of  the  loan  cap- 
ital in  the  country,  the  prime  rate  is 
16.5  percent. 

The  explosion  of  Federal  borrowing, 
including  Federal  loan  guarantees,  re- 
quires real  restraint  on  our  part  if  we 
hope  to  get  at  the  cause  of  sky-high 
interest  rates  rather  than  merely  treat 
the  symptoms  of  those  rates.  The  sjm- 
thetic  fuels  program  and  the  potential 
$88  billion  in  Federal  credit  it  repre- 
sents is  a  perfect  place  to  start. 

CONTENTION 

Our  national  security  depends  upon 
the  development  of  synthetic  fuels. 

RESPONSE 

Certainly  we  should  not  abandon 
our  national  synthetic  fuels  effort.  Al- 
though imported  crude  oil  (both 
OPEC  and  non-OPEC)  now  accounts 
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for  only  23  percent  of  crude  inputs  to 
refineries  as  opposed  to  36  percent  as 
little  as  1  year  ago.  we  must  not  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
neglect  to  develop  our  own  resources. 
The  question  is  one  of  scale  and  priori- 
ty. 

Bringing  down  interest  rates  so  that 
our  industries  can  finance  the  capital 
improvements  that  are  needed  to  keep 
them  strong  and  competitive  may  be 
the  single  best  action  we  can  take  to 
bolster  our  national  security.  Other 
needs  are  obvious  to  all  of  you.  Does  it 
make  sense  for  this  country  to  proceed 
with  a  massive  program,  enacted  at  a 
time  when  tremendous  pressures  were 
exerted  on  Congress  to  do  something, 
anything  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
foreign  imports,  regardless  of  the 
costs?  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
when  the  synthetic  fuels  program  left 
the  House,  it  was  a  $3  billion  seed 
money  program.  Such  a  program 
would  be  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
development  of  synthetic  fuels  and  is 
responsive  to  the  current  economic  sit- 
uation which  now  confronts  this 
Nation.* 


SALVADORAN  REFUGEE 
SITUATION  IN  HONDURAS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
visit  in  January  of  1981  to  the  hill 
country  of  Honduras  and  the  refugee 
camps  in  that  area,  I  have  tried  to 
keep  the  House  updated  on  the  Salva- 
doran  refugee  situation  in  Honduras. 
Recently.  I  visited  with  Mary  Day 
Kent  of  the  Friends  Peace  Committee 
in  Philadelphia  to  be  briefed  on  her 
recent  experience  in  the  camps  along 
the  Honduras-Salvador  border.  Mary 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  La  Virtud. 
the  area  which  I  had  also  toured, 
speaking  with  Salvadoran  refugees 
and  observing  the  situation. 
A  report  of  her  experiences  follows: 
Refugee  and  U.S.  Military  Assistance 

Policies  in  Honduras 

(By  Mary  Day  Kent) ' 

INTRODUCTION 

From  March  27  to  April  11  I  was  in  Hon- 
duras as  part  of  the  "International  Observ- 
er" program  to  visit  in  the  refugee  camps 
along  the  Honduras-Salvador  border  at  the 
request  of  the  refugees  and  the  Internation- 
al agency  worlters  there.  The  greatest  part 
of  my  visit  was  spent  in  the  camp  at  the 
town  of  La  Virtud.  I  also  visited  the  camp  at 
Mesa  Grande,  near  San  Marcos  Ocotepeque, 
where  refugees  from  the  La  Virtud  camp 
and  other  villages  nearby  have  been  relo- 


■  Mary  Day  Kent  traveled  to  Honduras  on  behalf 
of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Rellgous 
Society  of  Friends  and  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee. 
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cated.  I  was  able  to  meet  with  agency  work- 
en  and  other  international  visitors  who  had 
Just  come  from  the  camp  at  Colomoncagua 
and  the  Guatemalan  refugee  camp  at  El 
Tesoro.  Honduras.  In  Tegucigalpa  I  was  able 
to  meet  with  UN  and  voluntary  agency 
people  concerned  with  refugee  aid.  but  ap- 
pointments with  US  Embassy  staff  were  not 
possible  because  of  the  Holy  Week  vacation. 

EXPEKIKNCKS  AKD  IMPRESSIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  Observer  program  is 
to  enhance  the  respect  for  the  human  rights 
of  the  Salvadorean  refugees  in  Honduras  by 
increasing  international  presence  and  world 
attention  by  visitors'  reporting.  Before 
going  to  Honduras  I  had  read  many  reports 
on  the  situation  and  analyses  that  raised 
concerns  about  the  refugees'  safety  at  the 
hands  of  the  Honduran  as  well  as  Salvador- 
ean armed  forces.  Despite  this  preparation  I 
was  not  expecting  to  find  the  extent  of  Hon- 
duran military  control  of  the  border  area, 
the  de  facto  unification  of  the  Salvadorean 
and  Hondtiran  military  forces,  the  complete 
vulnerability  of  the  refugees  and  the  accel- 
erated process  of  clearing  the  region  of  both 
refugees  and  any  local  citizens  considered 
suspect  because  of  sympathy  for  the  refu- 
gees or  association  with  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Living  for  eight  days  in  the  camp  at  La 
Vlrtud  I  could  see  the  constant  presence  of 
armed  soldiers,  and  occasionally  armed  civil- 
ians, patrolling  the  ridges  over  the  camp 
and  the  entryway  from  the  road.  These  pa- 
trols frequently  included  both  Salvadorean 
and  Honduran  soldiers  together.  The  pres- 
ence of  Salvadorean  national  guard  patrols 
of  up  to  60  people  is  a  common  sight  in  La 
Vlrtud.  International  workers  in  La  Virtud 
have  seen  in  nearby  village  of  Chupamiel. 
La  Cuesta.  in  the  hills  above  the  town,  that 
there  is  a  permanent  National  Guard  instal- 
lation on  this  Honduran  territory.  For  over 
a  month  the  local  Honduran  military  com- 
mander has  restricted  and  frequently  pro- 
hibited the  foreign  workers  from  going  to 
outlying  village  areas  to  visit.  At  night  I 
heard  machine  gun  fire  and  explosions  off 
in  the  hills  but  the  prohibition  on  going  out 
to  the  villages  made  it  difficult  to  learn  the 
story  behind  what  we  heard. 

The  greatest  fear  of  the  foreign  workers 
In  La  Virtud  Is  for  the  lives  of  the  Honduran 
villagers  who  will  be  left  behind  in  the  area 
after  the  refugees  are  transferred.  There 
have  been  many  attacks  on  Honduran  refu- 
gee relief  workers  over  the  past  months. 
The  pace  of  this  repression  seems  to  be  in- 
tensifying. On  April  6  two  Carttas  local 
parish  committee  members  in  the  village  of 
La  Majada  were  picked  up  by  Honduran 
military  men  and  taken  to  the  military 
headquarters  in  La  Virtud.  The  two  men.  a 
50  year  old  man  and  his  20  year  old  son. 
were  followed  to  the  building  by  the  weep- 
ing wife  and  mother  who  was  then  told  by 
the  commander  that  her  family  members 
were  not  there.  As  of  the  11th  of  April  when 
I  left  Honduras  these  men  and  four  addi- 
tional men  from  other  villages  who  had 
been  taken  to  the  military  building  were 
still  being  held  and  their  whereabouts  being 
denied.  On  April  6  two  International  visitors 
got  permission  from  the  commander  to  visit 
the  village  of  Los  Hernandez.  They  found  in 
that  visit  that  the  village  that  had  25  fami- 
lies a  year  ago  now  has  only  12.  The  rest 
have  left,  one  by  one.  for  other  places  in 
Honduras  as  a  result  of  threats  and  harass- 
ment (military,  paramilitary,  and  anony- 
mous). On  April  6  I  joined  In  a  conversation 
with  the  local  Honduran  coordinator  for  the 
Caritas  projecU  sponsored  by  the  Bishop  of 
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Sta.  Rosa  de  Copan  Diocese.  At  that  time  he 
said  he  intended  to  stay  and  didn't  want  to 
leave  his  home  or  disturb  his  children's 
schooling.  On  Thursday  the  8th  this  man's 
brother  was  taken  off  a  truck  travelling  to 
La  Virtud  at  gunpoint  by  men  who  Identi- 
fied themselves  as  Honduran  DNI.  His  dead 
body  was  found  at  the  same  point  on  the 
road  the  next  day.  His  brother  has  now  left 
his  home. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  atMut  the  relo- 
cation process  moving  refugees  away  from 
the  border  to  Mesa  Grande  has  been  for  the 
future  safety  of  additional  refugees  who 
may  try  to  come  over  from  fighting  in  El 
Salvador.  If  there  are  no  refugees  or  inter- 
national workers  In  the  area  to  receive  them 
they  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  military 
with  no  protection  or  even  knowledge  of 
their  fate.  The  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  has  maintained  that 
they  intend  to  establish  reception  centers 
along  the  border  to  meet  this  need.  Prom 
discussions  and  my  observation  while  in  La 
Virtud  the  plans  for  reception  centers  seem 
tenuous  and  extremely  Inadequate.  Current 
UNHCR  staffing  in  La  Virtud  has  been  one 
Junior  officer  with  a  Jeep  and  a  radio.  This 
Is  the  greatest  degree  of  United  Nations 
presence  that  can  be  exp>ected  In  the  near 
future  for  the  whole  area:  it  simply  does  not 
meet  the  need,  and  It  may  be  dangerous  for 
the  UNHCR  person  who  Is  assigned  to  the 
task  since  he  Is  alone. 

POUCY  CONCnUfS 

On  March  23.  1982  there  was  a  flying  visit 
to  La  Vlrtud  by  several  high  State  E>epart- 
ment  officials  involved  with  refugee  policy. 
During  this  visit  they  refused  to  meet  with 
any  refugees  to  hear  their  concerns  and 
they  repeatedly  said  that  they  were  there  to 
speed  up  the  UNHCR  in  the  relocation  proc- 
ess. Asked  about  the  reception  centers,  one 
official  said  "we  haven't  decided  that  yet." 
Since  officially  the  United  States  is  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  any  refugee  relief  for  Sal- 
vadoreans in  Honduras  this  raises  many 
questions  about  the  nature  and  motives  of 
U.S.  policy  on  this  issue. 

Honduras  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
of  the  hemisphere.  Its  economy  has  been 
dominated  by  the  U.S..  particularly  through 
the  banana  companies  that  control  the 
country's  largest  export.  The  presence  of 
100  U.S.  military  advisors  and  the  promise 
of  additional  millions  In  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  under  the  new  "Caribbean  Basin  " 
plan  offer  the  United  States  powerful  influ- 
ence, if  not  determining  control,  over  Hon- 
duran government  and  military  policies. 
How  is  this  Influence  being  used? 

Is  the  U.S.  policy  one  of  supporting  the 
return  to  civilian  government?  In  talking 
with  Hondurans  and  International  residents 
of  Honduras  people  consistently  said  that 
permission  from  military  authorities  is  nec- 
essary to  get  anything  done.  Meetings  and 
discussion  with  the  official  civilian  authori- 
ties are  a  parallel  process  that  seems  to  be 
Simply  pro  forma. 

Is  the  U.S.  policy  one  that  supports  re- 
spect for  Human  Rights  in  Honduras?  The 
level  of  repression,  political  disappearances, 
imprisonments,  surveillance  and  censorship 
is  growing  over  the  past  months.  In  the 
border  region  near  El  Salvador  the  military 
is  in  complete  control  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  civilian  or  legal  process  what- 
ever In  the  arrests,  disappearances,  and 
searches  carried  out  by  soldiers. 

Is  the  U.S.  policy  one  of  support  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  Salvadorean  refugees? 
What  is  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
forts   and    coordination    offered    by    the 
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UNHCR?  Conversations  with  UNHCR  offi- 
cials indicate  that  they  are  very  conscious 
that  the  U.S.  provides  a  large  share  of  the 
organization's  budget  and  that  this  has  been 
used  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
local  Embassy  people  as  leverage.  The  State 
Etepartment  visit  to  La  Virtud  is  one  highly 
visible  example  of  this.  State  Department 
vetoes  over  UNHCR  preferences  in  selecting 
agencies  to  implement  refugee  aid  pro- 
grams—on political  grounds— have  given  ad- 
ditional evidence.  The  question  of  establish- 
ing reception  centers  for  future  refugees  re- 
mains to  t>e  settled  and  there  is  reason  for 
concern  in  the  State  Department  official's 
La  Vlrtud  comment  that  the  U.S.  had  not 
yet  made  a  decision  on  the  Issue.  This  is  one 
area  where  the  need  for  strong  humanitari- 
an concern  and  support  for  a  vigorous 
UNHCR  policy  is  clear  and  the  direction  of 
U.S.  influence  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
effect.  Can  the  longstanding  human  rights 
concerns  of  Congress  have  an  impact  t>efore 
it  is  too  late? 


CONGRESSMAN     TONY     P.     HALL 
INTRODUCES  RESOLUTION 

CONCERNING  EAST  TIMOR 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  East  Timor. 
An  Identical  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Paul  E.  Tsongas. 

East  Timor  is  located  on  an  island 
about  300  miles  off  the  northeastern 
tip  of  Australia.  It  was  a  Portuguese 
colony  for  400  years  before  briefly 
tasting  independence  in  Augtist  1975. 
Unlike  other  former  colonies.  East 
Timor  was  not  given  the  chance  to  de- 
termine its  own  future.  On  December 
7,  1975.  Indonesian  troops,  equipped 
with  American  weapons,  invaded  the 
territory.  East  Timor  has  remained 
under  the  brutal  rule  of  Indonesia 
since  that  time. 

The  fragile  economy  of  East  Timor 
could  not  survive  the  armed  struggle 
between  its  people  and  the  invaders. 
Moreover,  the  policies  pursued  by  In- 
donesia to  crush  opposition  helped  to 
create  a  catastrophic  famine  that  pro- 
portionally was  among  the  worst  in 
this  century. 

Within  2  months  of  the  invasion, 
tens  of  thousands  of  East  Timorese 
were  reported  to  have  been  killed,  and 
there  were  reports  of  burning,  torture, 
and  looting  by  Indonesian  troops.  The 
situation  continued  to  deteriorate,  as 
described  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  English  Catholic  Institute 
for  International  Relations'  "Com- 
ment" article  on  East  Timor: 

These  direct  casualties,  however,  were 
only  the  beginning.  In  response  to  continu- 
ing resistance  the  Indonesian  military 
forced  the  population  into  strategic  hamlets 
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and  bombed  mountain  areas  inaccessible  to 
ground  troops.  These  tactics  prevented  the 
Timorese  from  supporting  themselves  by  ag- 
riculture, with  the  result  that  in  1978 
famine  aggravated  the  effects  of  injury,  dis- 
ease and  displacement.  In  1978  and  1979 
100.000  Timorese  streamed  down  from  the 
mountains,  many  dying  of  hunger.  Experi- 
enced relief  workers  who  took  pairt  in  the 
severely  restricted  relief  operations  sut>se- 
quently  permitted  by  the  Indonesians  com- 
pared the  situation  with  that  of  Kampu- 
chea. Statistics  for  Timor  are  inevitably  un- 
reliable, but  the  scale  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Timorese  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  es- 
timate that  of  a  pre-independence  popula- 
tion of  around  670.000,  more  than  100,000 
have  died. 

In  response  to  the  ongoing  crisis  in 
East  Timor,  hearings  were  held  by  sev- 
eral congressional  subcommittees 
every  year  between  1977  and  1980.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  96th  Congress, 
I  participated  in  hearings  related  to 
East  Timor  in  1979  and  1980. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  humanitarian 
crisis  that  was  confronting  the  people 
of  East  Timor,  the  focus  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  attention 
was  to  insure  that  relief  was  provided 
and  that  access  by  the  outside  world  to 
East  Timor  was  increased. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980  concern- 
ing the  tragic  situation  in  East  Timor. 
The  measure  I  introduced  expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  action  to  encourage 
the  Indonesian  Government  to  allow 
increased  access  to  East  Timor  for 
international  relief  organizations  and 
to  permit  them  to  establish  relief  op- 
erations directly  in  Eiast  Timor.  It  also 
sought  to  encourage  the  Indonesians 
to  allow  free  emigration  from  East 
Timor,  particularly  in  the  case  of  fam- 
ilies whose  members  had  already  left 
the  territory  while  others  remained 
behind. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs.  It  eventually 
became  section  408  of  Public  Law  96- 
533.  The  full  text  of  section  408  fol- 
lows: 

Public  Law  96-533 
east  timor 
Section  408.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  take  all  appropri- 
ate measures  to — 

(1)  continue  to  support  and  encourage 
relief  operations  by  the  Govertmient  of  In- 
donesia and  by  international  relief  agencies 
in  East  Timor; 

(2)  assist  the  Government  of  Indonesia  to 
facilitate  the  reuniting  of  families  separated 
because  of  development  In  recent  years  In 
E^ast  Timor;  and 

(3)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  allow  access  to  East  Timor  by  interna- 
tional Journalists. 

In  mid- 1979,  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment permitted  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
and  the  Catholic  Relief  Service  (CRS) 
to  begin  programs  of  emergency  food 
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and  medical  relief.  According  to  the 
State  Department,  these  two  relief 
programs  provided  food  and  medical 
assistance  to  330,000  persons  in  East 
Timor.  Eventually,  the  severe  humani- 
tarian crisis  facing  East  Timor  was 
eased.  The  CRS  ended  its  relief  oper- 
ations on  December  31,  1980,  and 
ICRC  ended  its  relief  operations  on 
April  15,  1981.  However,  both  groups 
are  still  working  on  other  humanitari- 
an services  with  respect  to  East  Timor. 

Although  the  grave  emergency  in 
East  Timor  appears  to  have  passed,  it 
is  clear  that  basic  human  needs  and 
himian  rights  problems  face  the  East 
Timorese.  As  the  present  Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices 
notes: 

Much  of  the  current  International  Interest 
in  human  rights  in  Indonesia  is  focused  on 
allegations  of  abuses  in  East  Timor.  These 
include  allegations  of  disappearances,  kill- 
ings, and  large  scale  detentions.  The  Indone- 
sian government  denies  that  abuses  have  oc- 
curred, and  It  Is  difficult  to  independently 
confirm  or  deny  those  allegations. 

The  reason  that  It  Is  difficult  to  sub- 
stantiate charges  about  the  situation 
in  East  Timor  Is  that  the  Indonesians 
continue  to  strictly  limit  access  to  East 
Timor  and  the  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  territory.  It  is  evident 
that  East  Timor  Is  a  sensitive  issue  to 
the  Indonesians,  and  they  are  most  se- 
lective about  whom  they  admit  to  the 
area.  Further,  they  are  careful  about 
what  they  permit  outside  visitors  to 
see. 

Unfortunately,  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress about  East  Timor  expressed  In 
section  408  of  Public  Law  96-533  re- 
mains to  be  implemented.  It  Is  both 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  state  Its  concern  about  the  hu- 
manitarian suid  political  Issues  involv- 
ing the  people  of  East  Timor. 

Senator  Tsongas  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  expressing  policies  the 
administration  should  take  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  situation  in  East 
Timor.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  four  key  elements  of  our 
legislation. 

I.  INCREASED  ACCESS  TO  EAST  TIMOR  BY 
INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  AGENCIES 

Currently,  there  Is  no  full-time  on 
the  ground  operation  In  East  Timor  by 
any  International  relief  agency.  The 
position  of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment Is  that  there  Is  no  famine  in  East 
Timor  and  no  need  for  International 
agencies  to  be  present  there  to  oversee 
the  distribution  of  relief. 

Late  last  year,  Msgr.  Martlnho  da 
Costa  Lopes,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Blast  Timor,  warned  of  food 
shortages  and  the  possibility  of  famine 
unless  sufficient  international  food  aid 
reached  East  Timor.  The  bishop's  con- 
cerns have  been  rejected  by  the  Indo- 
nesians and  by  an  Australian  delega- 
tion headed  by  former  prime  minister 
Gough  Whitlam  which  was  taken  on  a 
tour  of  East  Timor  by  the  Indonesians. 
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According  to  the  Far  Eastern  Econom- 
ic Review,  Whitlam  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  bishop  of  East  Timor 
had  perpetrated  a  wicked  act  by  his  al- 
leged misinformation  about  the  food 
situation  in  the  territory. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  statements  made  by  the 
bishop  of  East  Timor,  It  Is  evident  that 
there  Is  justification  for  International 
concern  about  the  prospect  of  food 
shortages  In  East  Timor.  Assurances 
from  Gough  Whitlam  and  the  Indone- 
sian Government  are  not  enough  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  outside  world. 
Limited,  circumscribed  visits  by  Inter- 
national relief  agencies  also  are  insuf- 
ficient. Only  a  full-time  presence  in 
East  Timor  by  International  relief 
agencies  can  provide  adequate  guaran- 
tees with  respect  to  the  current  status 
of  food  and  medicine  in  the  territory. 
In  addition,  a  neutral  International 
presence  there  could  offer  some  form 
of  protection  for  the  East  Timorese 
people. 

Concerned  outside  observers  should 
not  be  forced  to  choose  between  the 
reports  from  church  sources  and  those 
from  individuals  conducted  through 
East  Timor  by  the  Indonesians.  Let 
impartial  humanitarian  organizations 
with  full-time  access  to  the  territory 
be  permitted  to  assess  the  actual  situa- 
tion. If  the  circumstances  are  truly  as 
the  Indonesians  claim,  then  they 
should  welcome  such  verification. 

II.  THE  REUNIFICATION  OF  FAMILIES 

In  view  of  the  developments  In  East 
Timor  since  the  Indonesian  invasion, 
many  hundreds  of  East  Timorese  have 
sought  to  emigrate.  Reports  in  the 
media  in  recent  years  have  Indicated 
how  extremely  difficult  It  Is  for  these 
persons  to  get  out  of  East  Timor. 
Those  leaving  often  must  pay  exorbi- 
tant bribes  to  the  Indonesians. 

Both  Portugal  and  Australia  have 
sought  to  facilitate  family  reunlfica- 
tlons,  but  the  response  from  Indonesia 
has  been  sluggish.  The  Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1981  says  that  "movement  on  the  re- 
patriation front  has  been  slow  over 
the  past  year." 

Particularly  disturbing  were  reports 
last  fall  that  22  East  Timorese  were  ar- 
rested for  trying  to  leave  East  Timor 
illegally.  These  individuals,  legally 
Portuguese  citizens,  reportedly  had 
tried  to  secure  exit  permits.  After  the 
Indonesian  Government  refused  to 
issue  the  necessary  documents,  the 
Timorese  attempted  to  use  false 
papers.  This  is  consistent  with  other 
reports  of  East  Timorese  who  have 
managed  to  get  to  Jakarta  and  then 
had  to  wait  months  before  they  could 
get  out  of  Indonesia— and  then,  only 
after  bribing  officials. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  says  the  following  with 
respect  to  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement: 
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(1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
of  each  state. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own.  and  to  return  to 
his  country. 

Most  of  the  world  is  aware  that  this 
right  is  not  observed  in  countries  like 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  world  also 
should  note  that  this  basic  human 
right  is  not  being  observed  by  the  In- 
donesians with  respect  to  the  people 
of  East  Timor. 

Congress  expressed  its  concern 
about  this  matter  in  Section  408  of 
Public  Law  96-533.  It  indeed  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Congress  must  reiterate 
this  concern  today. 

III.  ACCESS  BY  INTIHWATIOHAL  JOtnUfAUSTS 
AND  IinTRHATIOItAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  GROUl»S 

With  respect  to  freedom  of  the  press 
generally  in  Indonesia,  the  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices 
for  1981  observes: 

The  press  Is  carefully  controlled  in  Indo- 
nesia, and  an  implicit  system  of  "self -censor- 
ship." with  Journalists  and  publishers  recog- 
nizing the  limits  of  permissibility,  generally 
prevails. 

•  •  •  The  government  is.  furthermore, 
sensitive  to  foreign  press  coverage  of  Indo- 
nesian developments,  and  this  had  led  to  its 
refusal  to  extend  residence  permits  for  for- 
eign Journalists  in  some  instances. 

The  press  control  within  Indonesia 
certainly  extends  to  the  treatment  of 
press  access  to  East  Timor.  Elver  since 
the  invasion  of  East  Timor,  the  Indo- 
nesians have  been  highly  selective  in 
admitting  the  media  to  the  territory. 
It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Indone- 
sians do  not  want  foreign  journalists 
moving  freely  about  East  Timor. 

The  Indonesians  also  have  failed  to 
have  an  open  attitude  concerning 
international  and  nongovernmental  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  violations  of 
human  rights  in  East  Timor.  On  this 
point,  the  Country  Reports  declares 
that  Indonesia  "has  been  more  restric- 
tive in  granting  access  to  East  Timor 
by  outside  observers  during  the  past 
year  than  in  1980." 

On  November  19,  1981.  the  bishop  of 
East  Timor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Australian  Episcopal  Con- 
ference in  which  he  described  atroc- 
ities committed  by  Indonesian  troops 
against  the  people  of  East  Timor.  The 
bishop  wrote  the  following: 

At  present,  the  social  and  political  situa- 
tion in  East  Timor  is  indeed  tragic.  With  the 
military  operation  of  cleaning  Pretelln 
during  July.  August  and  Septemt>er  1981 
many  Timorese  people  were  killed,  including 
the  innocent  children,  the  pregnant  women 
and  the  defenceless  people  without  any 
crime  except  the  willing  to  be  independent 
from  all  oppression.  Therefore,  the  Catholic 
Church,  running  all  risks,  had  to  denounce 
to  the  world  the  atrocities  committed 
during  four  days  of  the  seige  near  the 
famous  rock  of  S.  Anthony  in  Lacluta. 
where  more  than  five  hundred  Timorese 
were  killed. 

Charges  of  this  kind  should  be  inves- 
tigated    by     outside     human     rights 
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groups.  Once  again,  it  is  appropriate  to 
ask  why  the  Indonesians  do  not  want 
international  journalists  and  interna- 
tional human  rights  organizations  to 
have  free  access  to  East  Timor.  If  In- 
donesia is  proud  of  Its  conduct  in  East 
Timor  and  its  treatment  of  the  people, 
why  is  it  unwilling  to  open  up  East 
Timor  to  impartial  outside  observa- 
tion? 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  call 
upon  the  administration  to  encourage 
the  Indonesians  to  lift  the  khaki  cur- 
tain they  have  dropped  on  East  Timor. 

IV.  SKl.P-DrrERMIIf  ATION  FOR  TH«  PXOPLE  OF 
EAST  TIMOR 

The  invasion  of  E^ast  Timor  by  Indo- 
nesian troops  in  December  1975,  pre- 
vented the  people  of  East  Timor  from 
determining  their  own  future.  They 
were  simply  overwhelmed  by  a  superi- 
or military  force,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing they  could  do  to  stop  this  act  of 
aggression. 

Just  as  the  United  Nations  has  con- 
demned the  act  of  aggression  by  Ar- 
gentina against  the  Falkland  Island,  it 
condemned  the  Indonesian  Invasion  of 
East  Timor.  Since  the  Invasion,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
passed  annual  resolutions  calling  for 
self-determination  and  a  change  in  the 
political  status  of  East  Timor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Portugal  has 
not  formally  renounced  sovereignty 
over  East  Timor.  The  Portuguese  view 
is  that  East  Timor  has  not  yet  exer- 
cised its  right  of  self-determination 
and  that  Portugal  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  the  territory  to 
independence.  Portugal  does  not  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Indonesia. 

The  United  States,  however,  recog- 
nizes the  incorporation  of  East  Timor 
into  Indonesia.  The  United  States  has 
opposed  the  resolutions  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  concerning 
self-determination  for  East  Timor  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  the  resolutions 
are  counterproductive  to  efforts  on 
humanitarian  issues  with  the  Indone- 
sians in  East  Timor. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  international 
momentum  building  for  the  view  that 
political  justice  is  the  only  real  solu- 
tion to  the  tragedy  of  East  Timor.  As 
the  Times  of  London  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial of  February  24.  1982: 

Indonesia  has  obviously  not  won  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  East  Timorese,  and 
her  very  unwillingness  to  allow  independent 
observers  access  to  the  territory  corrobo- 
rates that.  A  solution  based  on  negotiations 
and  the  free  choice  of  the  inhabitants  is  ur- 
gently needed  and  the  International  conunu- 
nity— particularly  those  countries  which 
have  close  economic  and  military  ties  with 
Indonesia,  including  Britain— should  make  a 
much  more  serious  effort  to  achieve  one. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  the 
opportunity  to  bring  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  problem  of  East  Timor.  It 
should  encourage  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  to  agree  to  negotiations 
through  which  Indonesian  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  from  East  Timor  and 
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the  people  of  EJast  Timor  permitted  to 
freely  exercise  their  internationally 
recognized  right  of  self-determination. 

When  Argentina  seized  the  Falkland 
Islands,  the  U.S.  reaction  was  to  work 
to  mediate  the  dispute  and  seek  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis.  Simi- 
larly, the  United  States  should  seek  an 
end  to  the  military  occupation  and 
rule  of  Elast  Timor  by  Indonesia,  and 
work  to  establish  a  framework  for 
peaceful  self-determination  for  the 
Elast  Timorese. 

Under  international  law,  Indonesia 
had  no  right  to  annex  Elast  Timor. 
Like  the  Baltic  States  under  Russian 
rule.  East  Timor  has  become  a  captive 
nation  under  Indonesian  rule. 

Truly,  the  people  of  Elast  Timor 
have  much  in  common  with  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  new  Russian 
E^mpire.  Just  as  the  Russians  have 
consistently  worked  to  destroy  the 
previous  national  identities  of  the 
countries  annexed  into  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  Indonesians  have  sought  to  forc- 
ibly assimilate  the  East  Timorese  into 
the  Indonesian  culture.  The  world 
must  not  turn  its  back  and  let  East 
Timor  become  just  another  province 
of  Indonesia. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  in 
the  House  does  not  attempt  to  provide 
any  blueprint  for  self-determination 
for  E^t  Timor.  Instead,  it  calls  upon 
the  administration  to  set  in  motion 
discussions  and  negotiations  that  can 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  Indonesian 
troops  and  the  Initiation  of  the  proc- 
ess leading  to  self-determination. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  called 
for  negotiations  and  the  use  of  inter- 
mediaries to  reduce  tensions  in  Cen- 
tral America.  In  a  similar  spirit,  this 
resolution  seeks  creative  diplomatic 
initiatives  by  the  administration  to 
achieve  justice  for  Elast  Timor. 

COHCLOSIOW 

For  many  years,  the  United  States 
has  regarded  Indonesia  as  an  impor- 
tant ally.  It  is  clear  that  there  are 
many  political,  economic,  and  military 
links  between  the  two  countries.  In 
fiscal  1981,  for  example,  the  United 
States  concluded  over  $45  million 
worth  of  foreign  military  sales  agree- 
ments with  Indonesia. 

Our  friendship  with  the  people  of 
Indonesia  is  not  incompatible  with  our 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
East  Timor.  However,  we  must  not  let 
our  friendship  with  Indonesia  prevent 
us  from  raising  with  the  Indonesians 
our  concerns  about  the  humanitarian 
and  political  problems  of  East  Timor. 

The  resolution  Senator  Tsongas  and 
I  are  introducing  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  administration 
should  work  with  Indonesia  to  open 
up  East  Timor  to  the  outside  world 
and  to  permit  the  fullest  possible 
international  participation  in  the 
human  rights  and  human  needs  issues 
facing  the  territory.  At  the  same  time. 
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it  urges  the  administration  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  underlying  political 
causes  of  these  issues.  The  time  is  at 
hand  for  innovative  diplomacy  on  the 
political  status  and  future  of  East 
Timor. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  321 

Whereas  many  tens  of  thousands  of  East 
Timorese  have  died,  either  directly  as  a 
result  of  military  operations  or  from  conse- 
quent famine  and  disease,  since  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Ea.st  Timor  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia: 

Whereas  the  threat  of  serious  food  short- 
ages and  continued  medical  problems  per- 
sists in  East  Timor; 

Whereas  reports  of  violations  of  human 
rights  in  East  Timor  continue  to  be  brought 
to  international  attention; 

Whereas  many  hundreds  of  East  Timorese 
have  been  prevented  from  emigrating  from 
East  Timor; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
has  strictly  limited  access  to  East  Timor  and 
the  free  flow  of  information  from  the  terri- 
tory; 

Whereas  the  people  of  East  Timor  have 
not  been  permitted  to  freely  exercise  their 
right  of  political  self-determination  recog- 
nized under  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
and 

Whereas  since  1975  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  has  consistently  con- 
demned Indonesia's  unilateral  annexation 
of  East  Timor:  Now.  therefore,  be  it  Re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to— 

( 1 )  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  allow  appropriate  international  relief 
agencies  increased  access  to  East  Timor  and 
to  allow  such  agencies  to  establish  full-time 
humanitarian  relief  operations  in  East 
Timor; 

(2)  encouratte  and  assist  the  Governments 
of  Indonesia.  Portugal,  and  Australia  to  fa- 
cilitate the  reunification  of  families  separat- 
ed because  of  development  in  East  Timor, 
and  encourage  the  involvement  of  appropri- 
ate international  agencies  in  this  process; 

(3)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  allow  free  access  to  East  Timor  by 
international  journalists  and  international 
human  rights  organizations;  and 

(4)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  agree  to  negotiations  through  which 
Indonesian  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
East  Timor  and  the  poeple  of  East  Timor 
will  be  permitted  to  freely  exercise  their 
internationally  recognized  right  to  self-de- 
termination.* 


THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS:  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
MINIMUM  BENEFIT 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress,  it  is  said,  is  a  seething, 
swaying  body  with  435  different  view- 
points. The  contrasting  pushes  and 
pulls  exerted  by  these  differing  view- 
points, the  axiom  of  States,  makes  any 
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unified  congressional  action  all  but  im- 
possible. 

Since  Congress  is  a  national  body,  it 
is  important  to  look  for  the  issues 
where  most  Members  are  universally 
agreed.  An  excellent  example  of  con- 
gressional homogeneity  is  found  in  the 
matter  of  the  social  security  minimum 
benefit  payment.  In  short,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  all  support  its  retention,  and  I 
wish  to  reiterate  my  unflagging  sup- 
port for  this  time-honored  program. 

My  colleague,  Eugene  V.  Atkinson, 
spoke  out  on  this  issue  in  August, 
when  it  was  prominently  discussed, 
and  his  statement  on  minimum  benefit 
retention  is  an  enduring  statement  on 
the  need  to  retain  this  program.  Gene 
Atkinson  is  one  of  the  most  respon- 
sive Members  of  Congress  when  it 
comes  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  "We 
cannot."  Gene  said  in  these  pages 
(Augvist  4,  1981),  "subject  our  Nation's 
citizens  to  needless  suffering  by  re- 
tracting promised  benefit  programs."  I 
submit  for  the  Recoro  Gene's  August 
4  remarks: 

Social  SECtntiTV  Minimttm  Benefits 

(By  Eugene  V.  Atkinson) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  be  placed  on  record  as  opposing  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  social  security  minimum  bene- 
fit program.  The  future  of  our  social  securi- 
ty system  is  of  vital  importance  to  me  and 
we  must  act  quickly  but  carefully  in  estab- 
lishing our  priorities  to  remedy  the  troubles 
the  system  has  incurred.  We  cannot,  al- 
though, subject  our  Nation's  citizens  to 
needless  suffering  by  retracting  promised 
benefit  programs. 

The  modest  advantage  provided  by  social 
security  benefits,  such  as  the  minimum  ben- 
efit, are  for  some  individuals  a  sole  source  of 
income  support.  Eliminating  the  social  secu- 
rity minimum  benefit  would  be  unthinkable 
for  persons  who  have  no  alternative  means 
of  making  up  such  an  income  loss. 

In  my  home  district  of  Pennsylvania 
people  work  hard  all  their  lives  to  Insure  a 
comfortable,  but  sometimes  modest,  retire- 
ment income.  Programs  aimed  to  ease  the 
hardships  of  elderly  life  are  suddenly  pulled 
out  from  under  them.  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
duced Government  spending,  but  there 
must  be  a  more  justified  way  to  resolve  the 
problems  harming  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  the  elderly. 

The  full  support  of  H.R.  4331.  to  restore 
the  minimum  benefit,  will  prove  to  our  el- 
derly citizens  of  this  Nation  that  they  need 
not  fear  for  their  future  existence,  and  that 
they  need  not  fear  that  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives will  act  in  haste  again  by  making 
further  reductions  in  the  area  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  provide  our  senior 
citizens  with  not  a  feeling  of  abandonment, 
but  a  knowledge  of  effective  leadership. 

Thank  you. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  J.  B.  NETHERCUTT 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  7,  1982.  Santa 
Monica  Hospital  will  honor  a  man 
worthy  of  recognition  not  only  for  his 
business  and  professional  life  and  his 
devotion  to  family,  but  for  his  charita- 
ble and  philanthropic  support  of  the 
arts  and  general  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

While  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
salute  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Nethercutt  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  expressing  appreciation 
and  commendation. 

In  an  era  in  which  many  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  that  individual  effort 
and  dedication  will  lead  to  success,  I 
believe  that  the  J.  B.  Nethercutt  story 
Is  Inspiring.  For  this  reason.  I  am  re- 
questing that  Mr.  J.  B.  Nethercutt's 
biography  be  Included  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  biography  follows: 

J.  B.  NrrHERcuTr.  Chairman  of  the  Boako, 
Merle  Norman  Cosmetics 

"America  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity. 
It's  as  possible  as  ever  to  start  a  small  busi- 
ness from  scratch  and  have  it  grow  to  solid 
success." 

J.  B.  Nethercutt,  co-founder  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Merle  Norman  Cosmet- 
ics, Inc.,  speaks  from  experience.  His  own 
life  story  is  a  powerful  affirmation  of  this 
philosophy. 

Bom  in  South  Bend.  Indiana  on  October 
11.  1913.  he  moved  to  California  with  his 
parents  while  still  in  his  teens.  His  aunt. 
Merle  Nethercutt  Norman,  had  recently 
launched  a  small  cosmetics  business  in 
Santa  Monica  and  she  asked  him  to  give  her 
a  hand.  He  did  whatever  needed  to  be 
done— delivering  cosmetics,  collecting  used 
boxes  to  pack  them  in.  even  refintshing  the 
front  door  of  the  first  Merle  Norman  studio. 

That  was  in  the  early  1930's.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  2.600  such  studios  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  And  the 
company  J.  B.  Nethercutt  heads  now  boasts 
more  than  700  products  and  an  unbroken 
record  of  growth  that  has  continued 
straight  through  every  business  downtown 
of  the  past  50  years. 

As  a  young  executive.  Nethercutt's  deci- 
sions helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
company's  expansion: 

To  insure  a  continuing  flow  of  new  prod- 
ucts, he  studied  chemistry  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  going  on  to  develop 
some  of  the  most  popular  cosmetics  in  the 
Merle  Norman  line. 

Prom  the  beginning,  he  insisted  that  the 
corporation  make  all  its  own  products,  not 
farming  them  out  to  other  manufacturers 
as  some  companies  do.  "Strict  quality  con- 
trol is  one  of  the  keys  to  excellence  in  cos- 
metics." he  believes.  "If  you  lose  It  you're 
going  to  lose  customers,  too." 

It  was  on  his  recommendation  that  his 
aunt  first  launched  one  of  her  outstanding 
employees  in  a  studio  of  her  own.  inaugurat- 
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ing  the  Merle  Norman  chain  of  Independ- 
ently-owned studios. 

HU  firm  belief  In  the  business  abUlty  of 
women  enabled  the  company  to  choose  its 
studio  owners  from  what  he  calls  "the  great- 
est pool  of  untapped  entrepreneurial  talent 
in  the  country'— thus  building  sales  and 
profits. 

As  overall  head  of  operations  since  Merle 
Norman's  retirement  In  1963.  he  has  contin- 
ued to  build  his  reputation  as  an  innovator. 
In  the  realm  of  employee  relations,  for  ex- 
ample, he  sponsors  free  Saturday  night 
movies  for  home  office  employees,  and 
lunch  in  the  company  dining  room  is  avail- 
able for  only  25  cents. 

Although  in  general  Nethercutt  shuns 
personal  publicity,  he  la  recognized  for  his 
philanthropy  and  his  support  of  the  arts. 
One  of  his  projects  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Merle  Norman  Classic  Beauty 
Collection.  Located  in  Sylmar.  California, 
Just  outside  Ii08  Angeles  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley,  it  is  a  six-story  structure  housing 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  collections  of 
"functional  fine  art." 

Nethercutt  sees  it  not  only  as  a  means  of 
preserving  Important  art  objects,  but  as  a 
company  symbol,  'something  that  will  show 
everyone  the  kind  of  quality  Merle  Norman 
stands  for." 

He  and  hla  wife,  Dorothy,  live  in  Los  An- 
geles. Married  for  almost  50  years,  they 
have  two  children  and  two  grandchildren.* 


FOREST  LOUDENSLAGER 
PROMOTES  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  Illustrious  promoters 
of  American  agriculture  is  Forest  Lou- 
denslager  of  Marion.  Ohio. 

Throughout  Ohio  and  the  Midwest, 
Forest  has  long  been  Icnown  as  a  pio- 
neer In  modem  agriculture  production 
and  promotion  techniques.  He  has 
helped  organize  and  has  served  on  nu- 
merous agribusiness  councils  and  has 
been  recognized  for  his  work  by  nu- 
merous organizations  at  all  levels. 

Forest  has  traveled  widely  to  pro- 
mote agriculture,  both  within  the  pro- 
fession and  among  consumers.  He  has 
always  been  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
help  others  understand  the  American 
fsumer  and  the  importance  of  fanning 
as  a  part  of  the  American  economy. 

And  during  much  of  his  career. 
Forest  has  left  his  calling  card  in  the 
form  of  agripromotional  buttons  that 
have  become  one  of  his  trademarks 
wherever  he  goes. 

The  following  article,  from  the  April 
issue  of  the  Buckeye  Farm  News,  is  an 
excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Forest 
Loudenslager  and  his  distinguished 
contributions  to  American  agriculture, 
including  his  buttons.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  I  submit  it  for  the 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record; 
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BtrTTOW,  BuTTOii ...  Hi  Has  thi  Buttom! 

(By  Ellen  Russell) 
Forest  Loudenslager  of  Marlon  County  is 
pleased  as  punch  to  be  called  the  "Button 
Man."  If  you  Icnow  him  and  even  if  you 
don't,  his  greeting  will  be  a  broad  smile 
while  he  pins  a  button  on  your  lapel  and 
gives  you  a  pep  talk  about  his  favorite  topic. 
That  topic  Is  pigd.  His  buttons  over  the 
years  have  encouraged  people  to  like  pigs 
and  to  eat  pork.  He  has  t>een  a  crusader  for 
the  pork  industry  across  Ohio,  throughout 
the  country  and  even  In  foreign  lands. 

Since  he  has  been  coined  the  Button  Man. 
he  has  probably  pinned  65.000  promotional 
buttons  on  farmers  and  consumers  alike.  His 
activity  in  the  pork  promotions  began  when 
the  state  and  national  Pork  Producers 
Council  were  organized  in  the  early  1960s.  • 
Not  a  farmer  to  be  confined  to  his  acres, 
Loudenslager  takes  an  active  role  in  organi- 
zations in  which  he  holds  memberships. 
There  was  a  time  when  no  meeting  or  gath- 
ering would  be  complete  without  Louden- 
slager spreading  his  buttons  of  cheer. 

In  1978.  Loudenslager  went  to  the  Par 
East  on  a  mission  to  investigate  the  sale  of 
red  meat  and  grain.  He  didn't  leave  home 
without  his  trjsty  buttons  and  everyone 
from  members  of  the  mission,  airline  per- 
sonnel and  officials  of  the  countries  In 
which  the  mission  stopped  were  piiuied  by 
Loudenslager. 

Being  a  pork  producer,  Loudenslager  im- 
mediately saw  the  value  of  organizing  a 
state  and  national  organization  for  the  t>et- 
terment  of  the  product.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  development  of  the  Pork  Produc- 
ers Council  which  has  a  check-off  program 
with  funds  used  for  research  and  marketing. 
"We  didn't  want  any  government  help  so  a 
voluntary  check-off  program  was  adopted. 
It  was  originally  5  cents  for  each  hog  sold 
and  now  It  is  about  20  cents  per  hog,"  says 
Loudenslager. 

During  1972.  Loudenslager  was  president 
of  the  Ohio  Pork  Producers  Council  and 
that's  when  the  button  business  really  start- 
ed. As  president.  Loudenslager  felt  an  even 
stronger  obligation  to  promote  the  industry. 
A  favorite  button  at  that  time  was  two  pigs 
nulling  snout  to  snout  encouraging  people 
to  like  pigs. 

"Those  buttons  have  been  everywhere. 
We  sent  some  to  police  in  California  and 
also  the  Marion  and  Gallon  police  wanted 
them,"  he  recalls. 

Loudenslager  and  his  family  have  taken 
on  the  button  business  themselves  and  have 
created  a  button  which  they  use.  It  displays 
a  happy  pig  and  encourages  people  to  try 
pork  and  subtly  suggests  they  will  like  it. 

"We  came  up  with  the  idea  and  had  a 
manufacturer  sketch  up  some  designs.  I  bet 
the  family  has  used  about  25-30.000  of  those 
buttons,"  he  says. 

His  buttons  have  not  escaped  the  recogni- 
tion of  leaders  of  agriculture  and  politicians. 
He  has  presented  his  promotional  pieces  to 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block,  to 
former  secretary  of  agriculture  Earl  Butz 
and  they  have  been  sent  to  presidents  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  sidditlon  to  the  buttons,  he  presents 
ball  point  pens  which  say  "We  are  proud  to 
be  farmers.  We  like  pork— try  it." 

The  motivation  for  his  promotional  antics 
has  been  a  deep  pride  in  the  pork  industry. 
"I  feel  I  have  an  obligation  to  promote  the 
product  and  this  is  one  way  to  do  it.  If  I 
can't  sell  my  product,  it  sure  doesn't  do  me 
any  good  to  produce  it."  he  realizes. 

Although  his  buttons  have  gained  him 
fame  nationally  and  internationally,  he  Is 
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known  to  many  people  In  Marion  as  the 
farmer  who  sells  sausage.  It  is  a  rare  day 
when  Loudenslager  goes  to  town  without  his 
basket  over  his  arm  filled  with  whole  hog 
sausage  either  in  bulk  or  patties,  bratwurst 
and  sparerlbs. 

"The  hogs  are  from  our  farm  and  people 
say  the  meat  Is  so  lean  that  they  have  to 
put  shortening  with  It  makes  it  cook. "  he 
grins. 

This  peddling  probably  started  about  50 
years  ago  when  his  parents  butchered  hogs 
on  their  farm.  Loudenslager  would  take 
some  of  the  freshly  butchered  meat  into 
Marion  and  sell  it.  "I  would  work  without 
taking  a  break  for  lunch  because  I  knew  I 
could  get  most  people  to  buy  when  they 
were  on  their  lunch  breaks."  he  laughs. 

His  customers  today  are  regulars  and  his 
new  customers  are  people  who  have  heard 
good  things  about  his  product. 

Although  Loudenslager  was  unable  to 
benefit  from  the  FFA  program  when  he  was 
a  student,  he  is  a  grand  supporter  today.  He 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  state  chapter 
and  he  has  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  national  FFA  chapter. 

One  of  his  grandsons  was  an  FFA  member 
when  the  local  chapter  began  selling  citrus 
fruits  as  a  money  making  project.  "This  was 
about  nine  years  ago  and  I  am  still  helping 
the  chapter  with  the  sales.  One  year  our 
family  sold  1. 100  boxes.  This  year  I  sold 
about  400  boxes  and  now  they  deliver  it 
right  to  the  farm  where  I  store  it  in  a 
heated  garage  until  I  deliver  it." 

For  the  Marlon  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Loudenslager  Is  known  as  the  best  member- 
ship worker  around.  "I  can't  remember  how 
many  people  I  have  signed  up  as  members 
but  I  think  one  year  I  had  over  50.  This 
year  so  far.  I  have  20."  he  says. 

All  these  activities  make  it  clear  that  Lou- 
denslager is  a  definite  doer.  He  participates 
because  he  believes  In  promoting  his  Indus- 
try of  agriculture. 

His  work  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  In  1975 
the  Ohio  Pork  Producers  Council  presented 
him  with  the  pork  excellence  award.  He  has 
been  Inducted  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Hall 
of  Fame. 

The  Loudenslager  Farm  Is  a  corporation 
ijetween  he  and  his  wife.  Catherine,  and 
their  children.  Don.  Roy  and  Jane,  and 
their  spouses.  The  operation  includes  1.400 
acres  with  225  female  hogs  and  com  and 
soybeans. 

Loudenslager  admits  that  his  sons  really 
operate  the  farm  and  "I  am  the  gopher.  I  go 
for  this  and  I  go  for  that  to  help  them  out," 
he  laughs. 

He  feels  that  his  pride  for  agriculture 
really  started  when  he  was  a  boy  of  9  years 
of  ag^.  "I  was  In  the  first  calf  club  show  and 
sale  In  Marlon  County  back  in  1916  and  I 
learned  that  I  had  to  take  care  of  that 
animal  because  it  was  my  responsibility.  I 
placed  first  with  that  calf . "  he  recalls. 

From  that  early  experience,  he  learned 
that  farming  was  more  than  just  feeding 
animals  and  tilling  the  soil.  "For  the  prod- 
uct to  have  any  meaning,  you  have  to  care 
about  It."  he  says. 

Through  the  years,  that  pride  has  spread 
to  his  children  and  their  children.  He  cred- 
its his  wife  with  the  support  that  he  needed 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  farm  going  and  heir.g 
active  in  organizations. 

"There  has  been  many  a  time  that  people 
have  dropped  by  the  house  and  Catherine 
was  willing  to  invite  them  for  a  meal.  She 
has  raised  the  children  and  has  helped  me 
in  many  ways."  he  says. 
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Not  to  be  outdone  by  her  husband,  she 
has  done  her  part  to  promote  the  pork  in- 
dustry. She  is  a  member  of  the  local  and 
state  Porkettes  which  encourages  the  use  of 
pork  with  consumers. 

Their  rural  Marion  home  is  accented  with 
a  collection  of  pigs  in  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  "It  has  become  a  hobby  for  us. 
When  we  travel  we  add  to  the  collection  and 
when  our  friends  and  family  travel,  they 
will  give  us  pig  souvenirs."  she  says. 

That  collection  has  taken  on  a  special 
meaning  since  one  of  their  grandchildren 
has  asked  if  they  could  have  the  collection. 
"To  me  that  means,  even  the  child  under- 
stands what  this  is  all  about,"  he  con- 
cludes.* 


PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR— RABBI 
HAIM  ASA 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing 
Rabbi  Halm  Asa,  of  Temple  Beth 
Tikvah.  of  North  Orange  County,  who, 
on  May  1,  1982,  will  receive  the  tem- 
ple's "Person  of  the  Year"  award. 
Rabbi  Asa  is  a  man  who  truly  deserves 
this  award.  His  activities  in  and 
aroiuid  the  community  he  serves  set  a 
laudable  example  for  all  of  us. 

Bom  in  Bulgaria,  Rabbi  Asa's  family 
fled  to  Israel  during  the  Nazi  domina- 
tion of  Bulgaria  in  1944.  While  in  Pal- 
estine, he  attended  Israeli  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  later 
served  in  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces 
for  3  years.  He  graduated  from  the  Of- 
ficers Academy  in  1950. 

Haim  Asa  came  to  the  United  States 
In  1954  as  a  student.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1958 
and  while  studying,  taught  and 
worked  in  a  nimiber  of  temples,  syna- 
gogues, and  Jewish  summer  camps.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  rabbi  in  1963. 

In  the  15  years  that  Rabbi  Asa  has 
resided  in  Orange  County,  he  has  held 
positions  of  leadership  in  many  reli- 
gious and  community-oriented  groups. 
To  name  a  few,  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Pacific  Association  of  Reform 
Rabbis:  vice  president  of  the  Orange 
County  Jewish  Federation  Council; 
president  of  the  Orange  County  Board 
of  Rabbis;  and  president  of  the  Fuller- 
ton  Inter-faith  Ministerial  Association. 

Haim  and  his  wife,  Elaine,  are  both 
involved  in  a  variety  of  activities 
geared  toward  the  welfare  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  its  people.  Rabbi  Asa  has 
been  the  North  Orange  County  ¥iiited 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  chairperson,  and 
Elaine  chaired  the  Orange  County 
women's  division  campaign  for  3  years. 
Apart  from  their  community  involve- 
ment, the  Asas  are  the  proud  parents 
of  four  children:  A\-iva,  Ariel.  Liora, 
and  Eliana. 
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Rabbi  Asa  is  an  individual  with 
whom  I  am  personally  acquainted.  He 
is  a  true  humanitarian  and  a  leader,  a 
man  who  is  dedicated  to  preserving 
and  promoting  equality  and  social  jus- 
tice for  all  human  beings.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  a 
man  of  such  extraordinary  talent  and 
dedication. 

Haim,  we  certainly  could  use  more 
men  and  women  like  you.  Thank  you 
for  your  efforts,  and  I  hope  that  this 
honor  will  encourage  you  to  continue 
to  strive,  as  we  should,  toward  making 
this  a  better  world.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  update  of  information  on 
El  Salvador  and  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  Central  America. 

This  update  was  prepared  by  Cyn- 
thia  Amson. 

As  U.S.  military  and  covert  involve- 
ment in  Central  America  continues  to 
be  debated,  hopefully  this  information 
will  be  helpful. 

The  information  follows: 
Introdoction 

On  December  15,  1981,  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Fred  Ikle  announced  a  significant 
increase  in  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador.  Claiming  that  "...  the  news  is 
bad.  the  hour  is  late"  with  respect  to  "the 
Soviet-Cuban  effort  presently  underway  to 
further  expand  the  reach  of  Soviet  Imperi- 
alism .  .  ."  Ikle  informed  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  the  United 
States  would  soon  begin  training  1.600  Sal- 
vadoran  soldiers— 500-600  officers  and  a 
light  infantry  battalion  of  1.000— at  U.S. 
bases. 

On  March  4.  1982.  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
told  a  House  Appropriations  Subconmilttee 
that  the  United  States  had  "unchallenge- 
able" evidence  ""of  the  Nicaraguan  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador  and  the  Cuban  Involve- 
ment in  the  command  and  control  of  the  op- 
erations in  El  Salvador  today. "  Haig  added 
that  details  of  foreign  Involvement  had  been 
provided  to  the  House  and  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committees.  Rep.  Edward  Boland. 
chairman  of  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, called  the  evidence  "convincing." 

The  charges  about  Nicaraguan  involve- 
ment in  the  arms  flow  were  accompanied  by 
those  of  a  Nicaraguan  military  buildup  engi- 
neered by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
March  9  the  Reagan  Administration  made 
public  aerial  reconnaissance  photographs 
taken  by  intelligence  overflights  that  U.S. 
officials  declared  was  proof  of  Nicaraguan 
arms  acquisitions.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA  Adm.  Bobby  Inman  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Intelligence  of  the  DIA  John  Hughes 
told  reporters  that: 

'"The  Sandinistas  have  developed  and  are 
expanding  the  largest,  the  most  powerful 
military  force  in  Central  America"  (70,000 
including  militias); 
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"Cuba  has  played  a  crucial  role  In  training 
and  developing  this  force  and  in  construct- 
ing new  military  facilities"  (garrisons,  air 
bases,  etc.)  based  on  Soviet  models: 

Nicaragua's  arms  buildup  includes  25  T-55 
Soviet  tanks  with  100-mlllimeter  guns.  12 
heavy  howitzers,  2  Soviet-built  HIP  helicop- 
ters. 12  BTR60  armored  personnel  carriers, 
and  amphibious  ferries: 

Runways  were  being  lengthened  to  accom- 
modate the  delivery  of  MIG-17  or  MIG-21 
aircraft. 

Ikle  also  indicated  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration would  "need  the  support  of 
Congress  "  in  meeting  the  costs  of  Salvador- 
an  military  requirements— costs  which  ex- 
ceeded the  $26  million  approved  for  El  Sal- 
vador in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Elsewhere  in  his  testimony,  Ikle  sUted 
that  a  team  of  U.S.  experts  had  spent  two 
months  In  El  Salvador  assisting  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  military  strategy  (see 
section  on  U.S.  Military  Personnel  in  El  Sal- 
vador), and  that  "other  concerned  Latin 
American  countries "  had  begun  helping  in 
the  effort  to  break  the  external  supply  lines 
to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

Hardly  had  Ikle  spoken  and  the  first  con- 
tingents of  Salvadoran  soldiers  arrived  for 
training  than  Salvadoran  rebels  staged  a 
surprise  attack  on  the  largest  air  base  in  El 
Salvador.  In  a  pre-dawn  raid  on  the  Ilo- 
pango  Air  Force  base  on  January  27,  1982, 
guerrillas  destroyed  or  severely  damaged  18 
aircraft,  including  6  Bell  UH-IH  helicopters, 
5  Douglas  C-47  transports.  Dassault  Oura- 
gan  fighters,  and  1  Fouga  Magister  Jet  train- 
er. At  least  28  Salvadoran  soldiers  stationed 
at  the  base  were  detained  for  questioning 
about  their  possible  collaboration  in  the 
attack. 

The  Administration  responded  immediate- 
ly by  announcing  on  February  1  the  provi- 
sion of  an  additional  $55  million  in  emergen- 
cy military  assistance  that  did  not  require 
Congressional  approval.  It  was  the  second 
time  within  a  year  that  President  Reagan 
had  invoked  special  executive  authority  to 
send  such  aid  to  El  StJvador,  bringing  the 
total  amount  of  emergency  assistance  alone 
to  $75  million  since  March  1981. 

The  new  aid  was  provided  against  a  back- 
drop of  increasing  skepticism  about  the  ca- 
pacity of  Salvadoran  government  troops  to 
defeat  guerrUlas  of  the  Farabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front.  In  early  Septem- 
ber 1981.  head  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand Lt.  Gen.  Wallace  Nutting  declared 
that  the  military  situation  In  El  Salvador 
was  a  "stalemate."  and  that  "In  that  kind  of 
war.  if  you're  not  winning,  you're  losing." 
On  November  5,  1981  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  "a  consensus  had  developed  in 
the  Reagan  Administration  that  the  civil 
war  in  EI  Salvador  has  reached  a  stalemate 
that  will  eventually  cause  the  defeat  of  the 
government  unless  the  United  States  takes 
decisive  action  soon."  During  a  February 
1982  visit  to  San  Salvador,  furthermore,  Lt. 
Gen.  Nutting  stated  that  he  had  "absolutely 
no  Idea"  how  much  aid  might  be  needed  to 
defeat  the  guerrillas,  but  that  If  he  had  to 
"pick  a  winner  or  loser, "  he  would  say  that 
"the  [Salvadoran]  government  was  win- 
ning." 

C^ba  had  2.000  military  and  security  ad- 
visers In  Nicaragua  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  50-75: 

Miskito  Indian  villages  in  northeast  Nica- 
ragua had  been  destroyed  by  Sandinlsta 
forces. 

Inman  stated  that  Sandinlsta  Commander 
Jaime  Wheelock  had  "lied  directly"  when 
he  denied  in  Washington  in  early  March 
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Reagan  Administration  charges  about  the 
military  buildup. 

The  Administrations  publicity  offensive 
suffered  an  embarrassing  set-back  on  March 
12,  when  State  Department  officials  pre- 
sented to  reporters  a  Nicaraguan  youth  who 
they  claimed  was  sent  by  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador  to  fight  with  guerrillas  there.  Or- 
lando Jose  Tardencilla  Esplnosa  stated  In  an 
Administration-sponsored  press  conference 
that  he  had  been  tortured  and  threatened 
Into  collaborating  with  Salvadoran  and  U.S. 
officials,  and  had  never  been  trained  in 
Cuba  and  Ethiopia,  as  he  had  previously 
told  his  captors.  He  also  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  fight  in  El  Salvador  on  his  own 
accord.  TardencUlas  claimed  that  a  U.S.  of- 
ficial in  San  Salvador  had  told  him  that  the 
United  States  "needed  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  Cubans  In  El  Salvador"  and  that 
"I  was  given  a  choice.  I  could  come  here  and 
do  what  Im  doing— or  face  certain  death." 

In  the  wake  of  the  fiasco,  and  faced  by 
public  skepticism  that  the  Administration 
possessed  concrete  evidence  of  Nicaraguan 
government  involvement  In  El  Salvador,  the 
State  Department  Issued  on  March  20  a  spe- 
cial report  entitled  "Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
Support  for  the  Salvadoran  Insurgency." 
The  report  stated  that: 

"Arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Salvador- 
an insurgents  reach  Nicaragua  by  ship  and 
occasionally  by  direct  flights  from  Havana 
to  Nicaragua  .  .  .  The  Papolonal  Airfield 
provides  a  clear  case  of  the  direct  airlift  of 
weapons  from  Nicaragua  to  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador;" 

"Nicaragua  and  Cuba  coordinate  training 
efforts,  with  Cuba  providing  key  specialized 
training;" 

The  headquarters  of  the  FMLN  guerrillas' 
Unified  Revolutionary  Directorate  (DRU) 
"is  near  Managaua,  Nicaragua,  and  is  part 
of  an  extremely  sophisticated  command  and 
control  relationship  .  .  .  Cuban  and  Nicara- 
guan officers  are  Involved  in  command  and 
control." 

D.S.  KILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR  AND 
CnrTRAL  AMKXICA 

Emergency  funds  to  El  Salvador 

The  content  of  the  $55  million  in  emer- 
gency aid  aiuiounced  on  February  1,  1982 
represents  a  shift  in  the  sophistication  and 
kind  of  military  support  provided  to  El  Sal- 
vador. Administration  officials,  in  describing 
the  aid  to  members  of  Congress,  claimed 
that  $25  million  for  aircraft  was  to  replace 
equipment  damaged  during  guerrilla  raid  on 
nopango  Air  Base.  This  is  only  partially 
true.  The  planes  being  provided  will  give  the 
Salvadoran  Army  a  new  air  assault  capabil- 
ity as  yet  unforeseen  in  the  war.  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  coordinate  ground  and  air  at- 
tacks Involving  a  large  number  of  troops,  es- 
pecially from  El  Salvador's  quick-reaction 
battalions. 

Motions 

12  UH-IH  Bell  "Huey  •  helicopters'. 
8  Cessna  A-37B  "Dragonfly"  coun- 
terlnsurgency  Jet  fighters,  4  C- 
123K  troops  transports,  and  4 
Cessna  0-2A  "Skymaster"  forward 
air  control  spotter  planes $25.0 

Improve  Ground  Force  Capability 
Equip  two  quick  reaction  battal- 
ions Replace  G-3  rifles  with  M-lSs        13.5 

Establish  and  equip  military  intelli- 
gence school 1.0 

Decentralize  command  and  control 
and  enhance  capability  (Improve 
communications  networks) 2.0 
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MiUions 
Security   and   illumination   systems 
(night   vision   devices,   flares,   air- 
field security,  etc.) 1.0 

Spare  parts,  administrative  and  lo-     ' 

glstics  costs 7.5 

Training  related  to  above  equipment  5.0 

Total 55.0 

'The  last  of  the  six  helicopters  arrived  in  San 
Salvador  on  February  8,  1982.  scarcely  ten  days 
after  the  guerrilla  raid. 

A  description  of  the  aircraft  provided  to 
El  Salvador  is  as  follows: 

Cessna  0-2A  "Skymaster"— Equipped  for 
forward  air  controller  missions.  Including 
visual  reconnaissance,  target  identification, 
target  marking,  ground-to-air  coordination, 
and  damage  assessment;  four  underwing 
pylons  carry  rockets,  flares,  or  other  light 
ordnance  such  as  a  7.62  mm  minigun;  seats 
4-6. 

Cessna  A-37B  "Dragonfly"— Intended  for 
armed  counterinsurgency  operations  from 
short,  unimproved  airstrips;  each  wing  has 
four  underwing  pylon  stations:  two  iiuier 
ones  can  carry  870  lb.  bombs,  next  one  can 
carry  600  lb.  bomb,  outermost  one  can  carry 
500  lb.  bomb;  has  a  7.62  mm  minigun  estab- 
lished In  the  forward  fuselage. 

Bell  UH-IH  "Huey"  helicopter— Standard 
Army  transport  helicopter  with  room  for  a 
pilot  and  11-14  troops;  can  be  armed  with 
door-mounted  machine  gunshlps  and  rocket 
pods. 

C-123K  transports— Jet  transport  plane 
no  longer  used  by  the  U.S.  Army;  can  carry 
58  fuUy-equlpped  troops  or  54,000  lbs.  of 
cargo. 

In  addition  to  the  $55  million  In  emergen- 
cy funds  for  El  Salvador,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  requesting  an  additional  $35 
million  In  military  aid  and  $128  million  in 
economic  aid  as  part  of  its  Caribbean  Basin 
development  initiative.  A  preliminary  list  of 
the  military  aid  for  El  Salvador  Includes: 

MiUiona 

Improve  ground  force  capability $12 

Expand  and  develop  command  and 
control  (communications.  Intelli- 
gence, etc.) 3 

Ammunition 5 

Logistics— management,  repair,  stor- 
age of  weapons 4 

Improve     naval     capability     (boats, 

radar,  communications,  etc.) 8 

Upgrade  support  units  (engineers, 
maintenance,  communications 

units,  etc.) 3 

Fiscal  Year  1983— Administration  requests 
In  Fiscal  Year  1983,  the  Administration  is 
asking  Congress  to  approve  another  $61.3 
million  in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  as 
well  as  $164.9  million  in  economic  aid.  This 
brings  to  a  total  of  $202.3  million  the 
amount  of  military  aid  approved  or  request- 
ed for  El  Salvador  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, as  opposed  to  $16.5  million  ap- 
proved by  President  Carter. 

Military  aid  requests  for  other  countries 
in  Central  America  in  Fiscal  Year  1983  in- 
clude: 

Honduras— $14.5  million  in  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  credits  and  $800,000  in  training 
grants    (International    Military    Education 
and  TraliUng  Program); 
Costa  Rica— $150,000  in  training  granU; 
Guatemala— $250,000  in  training  grants; 
Panama— $5  million   in  Foreign  Military 
Sales  credits  and  $500,000  In  training  grants. 
El  Sali^ador 
AS  of  March  3,  1982,  forty-seven  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  were  stationed  In  EL  Salva- 
dor for  the  following  purposes: 
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Amount 

Staff  of  the  U.S.  Military  Group  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy 5 

Communications  maintenance  and 
repair 2 

Small  unit  training  teams  to  train 
additional  recruits  for  the  Atlacatl 
rapid  reaction  battalion  and  sup- 
port companies 25 

Medical  technician 1 

Helicopter  maintenance 5 

Electronics  maintenance  (repair  of 
radar,  helicopter  avionics) 2 

Logistics,  communications,  and 
maintenance  to  establish  depots 
and  maintenance  centers  at  the  na- 
tional level 4 

Engineer  training  (repair  of  bridges, 
roads,  etc.) 3 

Total 47 

Issues  affecting  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
El  Salvador 

On  February  11,  1982  three  U.S.  trainers 
carrying  M-16  rifles  and  other  combat 
equipment  were  photographed  by  newsmen 
from  the  Cable  News  Network  in  a  zone 
where  guerrillas  had  been  active.  The  team 
of  three  men  was  supervising  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  12  miles  south  of  San 
Miguel,  in  the  embattled  eastern  portion  of 
El  Salvador. 

U.S.  TRAINING  OP  SALVADORAN  SOLDIERS 

The  training  of  1,600  Salvadoran  officers 
announced  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Fred  Ikle  on  E>ecember  15,  1981,  began  on 
January  9.  1982.  Sixty  officers  and  ser- 
geants arrived  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.  to  begin 
one  month  of  training  In  military  leadership 
before  the  arrival  of  a  1.000-troop  battalion 
in  mid-February.  According  to  U.S.  Colonel 
Edward  Richards,  commander  of  the  7th 
Special  Forces,  the  1,000-man  quick  reaction 
battalion  would  be  trained  in  basic  and  ad- 
vanced individual  and  unit  skills,  such  as 
the  use  of  weapons  (M-16  rifles,  60  mm  mor- 
tars. 90  mm  recoUless  rifles,  M-79  grenade 
launchers,  etc.),  day  and  night  land  naviga- 
tion, medical  combat  support  and  leader- 
ship. Fort  Bragg  is  the  home  of  the  U.S. 
Special  Forces  (Green  Berets)  and  the  82d 
Airborne.  The  last  contingent  of  Salvadoran 
officers  arrived  at  Port  Bragg  on  February 
13. 

In  addition,  the  entire  student  body  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  academy  arrived  at 
Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  from  mid-January  to 
mid-February  1982.  The  officers  were  to  be 
trained  In  leadership,  tactics,  maintenance, 
and  "troop  leading  procedures."  The  Salva- 
doran Army  has  been  plagued  by  a  critical 
lack  of  trained  officers  to  meet  Its  expan- 
sion to  a  size  of  over  12,000  men. 

Although  Pentagon  sources  would  not 
confirm  the  precise  content  of  the  training 
at  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Bennlng.  the  kind  of 
equipment  recently  provided  to  El  Salvador, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  entire  units  are 
being  trained  at  one  time,  suggest  that  U.S. 
and  Salvadoran  officers  aim  to  create  an  air- 
mobile battalion,  in  which  troops  are  trans- 
ported to  points  of  conflict  in  coordination 
with  other  ground  units  and  the  strike  mis- 
sions of  counterinsurgency  aircraft. 

Intelligence  gathering 
On  February  24.  1982  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  said  that  U.S.  Surveillance 
ships  had  been  stationed  for  the  last  two 
months  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  bordering  El 
Salvador.  Nicaragua,  smd  Honduras.  One  in- 
telligence vessel,  the  Deyo,  was  replaced  by 
the     Caron    on     February     24;     both     are 
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Spruance-class  destroyers  fitted  with  sophis- 
ticated electronic  surveillance  devices.  De- 
fense Department  officials  stated  that  the 
ships  were  stationed  in  international  waters, 
outside  the  three-mile  zone  of  territorial 
waters  claimed  by  each  country.  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador,  how- 
ever, indicated  that  the  U.S.  vessels  entered 
the  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  corre- 
st>ondlng  to  El  Salvador,  and  that  the  deci- 
sion to  allow  the  ship  to  enter  the  Gulf  was 
made  by  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces. 

According  to  Pentagon  sources,  sensitive 
eavesdropping  gear  aboard  the  ships  can 
Intercept  high  freqency  radio  transmissions 
and  other  communications  ashore;  these 
sources  add  that  the  intelligence  gathered 
can  enable  officials  to  pinpoint  guerrilla  po- 
sitions inside  El  Salvador,  as  well  as  locate 
the  source  of  conunand  and  control.  The  de- 
vices are  also  capable  of  monitoring  other 
government  commimlcatlons  in  Nicairagua 
and  El  Salvador.  The  State  Department's 
special  report  on  "Nicaraguan  Support  for 
the  Salvadoran  Insurgency"  (see  above) 
claimed  that  Salvadoran  guerrillas'  military, 
communications,  and  propaganda  headquar- 
ters were  outside  the  Nicaraguan  capital  of 
Managua. 

The  incident  violated  regulations  set  out 
by  the  State  Department  last  year  stipulat- 
ing that  "United  States  personnel  will  not 
aiccompany  Salvadoran  units  outside  their 
garrison  area"  and  would  carry  only  side- 
arms  to  be  used  In  self-defense.  In  May  1981 
the  State  Department  announced  that 
"...  Personnel  will  be  stationed  In  San  Sal- 
vador or  In  carefully  selected  regional  garri- 
sons and  special  precautions  will  be  taken  to 
provide  security  for  them.  They  will  not  go 
on  patrol  or  combat  missions  with  Salvador- 
an forces,  nor  will  they  otherwise  be  placed 
in  situations  were  combat  Is  likely." 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  Deane 
Hlnton  stated  on  February  13  that  "...  I 
wish  It  hadn't  happened  this  way,  and  they 
wish  it  hadn't  happened  this  way."  He  or- 
dered U.S.  Lt.  Col.  Harry  Melander,  one  of 
the  soldiers  photographed,  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Several  days  later,  however,  Hlnton 
asked  the  Reagan  Administration  to  revise 
regulations  prohibiting  U.S.  persormel  from 
carrying  combat  weapons  for  self-defense. 

On  March  19,  State  Department  Spokes- 
man Dean  Fischer  announced  that  approxi- 
mately 100  U.S.  military  personnel  were  sta- 
tioned In  Honduras  "training  the  Honduran 
mlUtary  in  such  technical  areas  as  helicop- 
ter maintenance,  air  base  security,  patrol 
boat  maintenance,  and  communications. 
Pentagon  spokesmen  in  Washington  also  in- 
dicated that  the  trainers  included  members 
of  the  U.S.  Special  Fordes  (Green  Berets) 
providing  training  in  small  unit  tactics  and 
border  patrol.  The  spokesmen  added  that 
because  the  number  of  U.S.  personnel 
"change  too  frequently  for  us  to  keep  tabs," 
a  specific  break  down  of  the  U.S.  trainers 
and  their  function  was  unavailable. 

A  spokesman  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Hon- 
duras said  that  the  purpose  of  the  training 
was  to  help  Honduras  improve  the  defensive 
capacity  of  the  Honduran  armed  forces  as 
well  as  assist  the  Hondurans  In  blocking 
arms  shipments  through  Honduras  to  EH 
Salvador.  However,  the  Washington  Post,  in 
a  March  1982  series  on  U.S.  covert  activities 
directed  against  Nicaragua,  reported  that: 

"As  a  separate  part  of  the  U.S.  strategy  In 
the  region,  the  U.S.  military  currently  Is  en- 
gaged In  two  operations  in  neighboring  Hon- 
duras to  indirectly  support  antl-Nlcaraguan 
efforts.  Informed  administration  officials 
said." 
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In  early  February  1982,  several  U.S.  mili- 
tary officers  began  visiting  the  Honduran 
Army  command  post  In  Puerto  Lempira 
near  the  Nicaraguan  border,  an  area  p)opu- 
lated  largely  by  Mlskito  Indians.  Nicaraguan 
exile  groups  are  known  to  have  provided 
military  training  for  Misklto  refugees 
camped  near  Puerto  Lempira.  The  Hondu- 
ran Army  has  sent  a  battalion  to  the  port 
and  has  requested  communications  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States  for  use  In  the 
area. 

The  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  In 
Honduras  is  a  dramatic  increase  from  last 
summer,  when  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  there  were  21  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Honduras.  U.S.  trainers  first 
arrived  In  early  1980,  to  provide  assistance 
in  border  security  operations  and  training  in 
urban  counter-guerrilla  techniques.  After 
March  1980,  when  the  United  States  provid- 
ed Honduras  with  10  Bell  UH-1  helicopters 
under  a  no-cost  lease  program,  other  train- 
ers arrived  to  provide  pilot  and  maintenance 
training. 

Base  Rights 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  Increase  intelli- 
gence-gathering and  military  capabilities  In 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  also  considering 
re-opening  parts  of  a  U.S.  Navy  air,  sea,  and 
submarine  base  at  Key  West,  Florida.  Re- 
cently, the  Navy  has  stationed  several  fast 
hydrofoil  patrol  boats  carrying  Harpoon 
anti-ship  missiles  at  the  base,  and  is  consid- 
ering re-opening  the  76-acre  Truman  Annex 
to  accommodate  up  to  six  destroyers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon,  the  destroyer 
group  would  serve  to  enhance  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  capabilities  against  threats 
from  Cuba. 

In  early  March  1982.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  told  two  House  subcom- 
mittees that  the  United  States  was  conduct- 
ing conversations  with  Latin  American 
countries  over  the  use  by  the  United  States 
of  regional  military  facilities  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  The  State  Department  con- 
firmed on  March  3  that  the  two  countries 
were  specifically  Honduras  and  Colombia. 
State  Department  spokesman  Dean  Fischer 
told  reporters  that  the  United  States  would 
seek  permission  to  improve  airfields  in  Hon- 
duras and  Colombia  and  use  them  for  train- 
ing, search  and  rescue,  relief  flights,  "and 
for  such  other  activities  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  countries."  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Fiscal  Year  1983  military  construc- 
tion budget  calls  for  $21  million  for  "airfield 
Improvements  in  the  Western  Caribbean 
area."* 


PROTECT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1973 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped. Section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  was  a  giant  step  in  the 
direction  of  full  rights  for  our  handi- 
capped citizens.  It  was  only  the  begin- 
ning, however,  as  there  still  remained 
the  struggle  to  see  that  section  504 
was  fully  implemented. 
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The  words  of  section  504,  which  pro- 
hibited discrimination,  exclusion  or 
denial  of  benefits  against  otherwise 
qualified  handicapped  persons  under 
any  program  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  or  conducted  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  had  no  meaning  if  they 
were  not  going  to  be  enforced.  This 
was  the  case  until  April  28.  1976, 
when,  as  a  result  of  a  judicial  decision, 
an  Executive  order  was  issued  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  coordinate  the 
Implementation  of  section  504. 

Today,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
that  Executive  order,  we  can  look  back 
on  much  progress  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  full  rights  for  the  handicapped, 
but  we  must  also  take  note  of  the 
threats  that  have  been  made  against 
these  gains.  New  regulations  are  being 
developed  by  the  administration  that 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  handi- 
capped persons  to  take  part  in  federal- 
ly related  activities.  It  will  become 
easier  for  an  employer  to  turn  down 
the  application  of  a  handicapi>ed  indi- 
vidual. Academic  institutions  will  not 
have  to  be  as  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
their  disabled  students.  Public  trans- 
portation will  not  become  more  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped. 

All  this  is  possible  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue to  impress  upon  the  administra- 
tion the  need  to  foUowthrough  on  our 
commitment  to  the  handicapped.  We 
must  carefully  watch  for  the  publica- 
tion of  proposed  regulations  that  will 
turn  back  the  clock  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 504. 

The  handicapped  have  proven  again 
and  again  that  they  can  make  great 
contributions  to  our  country  if  they 
are  given  the  opportunity.  It  would  be 
very  cruel  of  us  to  withdraw  the  hope 
that  has  been  offered  during  the  past 
decade.  It  is  time  to  fulfill  our  prom- 
ise, not  to  break  it.« 


LOSS  RESERVE  ACCOUNT 
DEDUCTIONS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  H.R.  6114,  a  bill  to 
allow  a  business  expense  deduction  for 
certain  self-insui"ance  reserves.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  equalize  the  Federal 
income  tax  treatment  of  insuring 
against  certain  predictable  losses  in- 
curred in  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business. 

H.R.  6114  would  allow  a  business 
taxpayer  to  deduct  amounts  that  are 
set  aside  as  self-insurance  reserves 
against  certain  kinds  of  risks.  In  doing 
so,  the  bill  would  equalize  the  tax 
treatment  of  currently  nondeductible 
payments  into  a  self-insurance  fund 
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with  the  tax  treatment  of  most  insur- 
ance premiums.  Under  current  law, 
most  Insurance  premiums  are  deducti- 
ble. The  bill  would  also  eliminate  the 
uncertainty  that  currently  exists  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  insurance  pre- 
miums paid  to  affiliated  insurance 
companies  to  insure  the  payor's  risks 
by  providing  that  such  premiums 
would  be  deductible. 

Generally.  H.R.  6114  allows  a  compa- 
ny to  take  a  deduction  for  its  self-In- 
surance losses  in  any  given  year.  The 
amount  of  the  deduction  will  be  based 
on  the  company's  liabilities  and  losses 
(insurable)  for  that  year.  The  amount 
of  the  company's  liabilities  and  losses 
for  any  given  year  will  be  determined 
using  either  generally  accepted  actuar- 
ial methods  for  determining  appropri- 
ate contributions  to  trust  or  reserve 
accounts  of  this  type,  an  amount  equal 
to  90  percent  of  what  the  taxpayer 
would  have  to  pay  a  commercial  insur- 
er for  coverage  of  the  taxpayer's  cur- 
rent liabilities  (insurance  premiums), 
the  amount  paid  as  premiums  to  an  af- 
filiated insurance  company,  or  any 
other  means  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Taxpayers  forming  a  self-insurance 
trust  will  be  prohibited  from  terminat- 
ing the  trust,  or  from  using  any  of  its 
assets.  ex(%pt  under  certain  provisions 
specified  in  the  bill.  It  is  intended  that 
the  definition  of  self-insurance  risks 
covered  by  the  bill  include: 

First.  Payments  made  in  the  judg- 
ment or  settlement  of  tort  liability 
claims; 

Second.  Losses  of  financial  institu- 
tions resulting  from  fidelity  risks;  and 

Third.  Losses  resulting  from  work- 
ers' compensation  risks. 

The  concepts  embodied  In  this  bill 
are  generally  new.  While  the  bill  does 
represent  a  detailed  proposal,  the  bill 
is  strictly  intended  to  serve  to  initiate 
discussion  within  the  business  commu- 
nity and  in  the  Congress.  It  is  only  a 
discussion  draft. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  and  representatives  of  the 
business  community,  to  examine  this 
proposal.  At  this  point,  it  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
together  we  can  develop  a  workable, 
fair  bill  concerning  the  tax  treatment 
of  self-insured  losses. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 6114 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  allow  a  business  deduction  for 

certain  self-Insurance  reserves 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revretentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DEDOCnON  FOR  SELFINStniED 
LOSSES. 
Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  If  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  Itemized  deductions  for  Individuals 
and  corporations)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  195  the  following  new  section: 
SEC.  196.  SELF  INStmED  LOSSES 

"(a)  IM  GniraAL.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as    a    deduction    In    any    taxable    year    an 
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amount  equal  to  self-Insured  losses  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (g))  for  that  year,  attrib- 
utable to  the  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business,  determined  as  provide^  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  LlMITATlOK  ON  AMOUITT  DEBDCTIBLB.— 

"(1)  SiLr-iitstnuiicE  TRUSTS.— For  taxpay- 
ers maintaining  a  self-insurance  trust,  the 
amount  deductible  In  any  year  for  self-in- 
sured losses  shall  be  the  present  value  of 
the  total  current  liability  for  self-insured 
losses  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  deduction  is  to  be  taken,  reduced 
by  the  amount  In  the  taxpayer's  reserve  ac- 
count or  self- Insurance  tr\ist.  This  amount 
shall  be  determined  in  any  reasonable 
manner.  Reasonable  amounts  Include  (but 
are  not  limited  to)— 

"(A)  an  amount  determined  by  an  Indje- 
pendent  actuary  using  generally  accepted 
actuarial  methods  as  the  appropriate  contri- 
bution to  the  trust  or  reserve  account,  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the 
amount  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  a 
commercial  insurer  for  coverage  of  the  tax- 
payer's current  liability  for  self-Insured 
losses  (taking  into  account  the  amount  In 
the  self-insurance  trust  or  reserve  account), 
such  commercial  Insurance  amount  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  a  quotation  from 
an  Insurance  carrier  (unaffiliated  with  the 
taxpayer)  or  a  written  estimate  by  a  recog- 
nized insurance  brokerage  firm. 

••(2)  AmLSATKD  iNsuMHS.— For  taxpayers 
self-insuring  through  an  affiliated  insurer, 
the  deduction  shall  be  equal  to  the  premium 
paid  to  the  affiliated  insurer. 

"(3)  UNAFTiLiATrD  iwsuRER.— For  taxpay- 
ers self-lnsurUig  through  an  unaffiliated  in- 
surer, the  deduction  shall  be  equal  to  the 
premium  paid  to  the  unaffiliated  insurer. 

"(c)  AccotnmHG  poh  Sei^-Insurance.— 

"(1)  AmnjAL  UMiTATioR.— Payments  by 
the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  self-Insured 
losses  (Including  expenses)  for  any  year 
shall  be  deductible  only  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  contribution 
mwie  to  the  self- Insurance  trust  or  reserve 
account  for  the  year  in  which  the  losses 
were  Incurred. 

"(2)  Anitoai.  coMPtJTATiON.— The  taxpayer 
shall  recompute  the  current  liability  with 
respect  to  self-insured  losses  at  the  end  of 
every  taxable  year,  whether  or  not  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  is  taken  with  respect 
to  that  year. 

"(3)  Imclusion  in  incomk.— If  at  the  end 
of  any  taxable  year  the  amount  in  the  re- 
serve account  exceeds  the  current  liability 
with  respect  to  self-Insured  losses  (Including 
losses  incurred  in  that  year),  the  amount  of 
excess  shall  be  included  by  the  taxpayer  as 
an  item  of  gross  income. 

"(d)  Skit-Insurance  Trusts.— 
'(1)   In  general.— Self-Insured   losses  not 
insured  by  an  insurer  (Including  an  affili- 
ated insurer)  shall,  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  be  funded  by— 

"(A)  an  operating  self-Insurance  trust 
which  shall  be  funded  in  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  in  each  taxable  year  by  the  trans- 
fer of  cash,  or  marketable  securities  of  per- 
sons other  than  the  taxpayer,  or  combina- 
tion thereof,  or 

"(B)  a  standby  self-insurance  tnist  which 
shall  be  funded— 

"(1)  by  the  establishment  of  a  self-Insur- 
ance reserve  suxount.  aind 

"(ID  by  the  purchase  by  the  taxpayer  of  a 
surety  bond  or  the  arrangement  for  a  letter 
of  credit  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxpay- 
er's current  liability  for  self-insured  losses, 
the  beneficiary  of  which  shall  be  the  trustee 
of  the  standby  self-insurance  trust. 
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"(2)   Requirements  or  a   selp-insurance 

TRUST.- 

"(A)  Self -insurance  trusts  shall  be  trusts 
established  in  writing  by  the  taxpayer 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
SUte  (Including  the  District  of  Columbia). 

"(1)  The  only  purposes  of  an  operating 
trust  shall  be  to  receive  contributions  from 
the  taxpayer  and  to  make  payments  with  re- 
spect to  self-insured  risks  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(ID  The  only  purposes  of  a  standby  trust 
shall  be  to  serve  as  the  beneficiary  of  the 
surety  bond  or  letter  of  credit  purchased  by 
the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  to 
receive  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  or  letter, 
and  to  make  payments  with  respect  to  self- 
insured  losses  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  The  trustee  of  a  self-insurance  trust 
shall  be— 

"(i)  a  bank  as  defined  in  section  581,  or 

"<il)  any  corporation  authorized  to  accept 
or  execute  trusts  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  (including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia), or 

"(ill)  a  corporation  which  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  its  Incorporation  is  subject  to 
supervision  and  examination  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  banking  or  other  officer  of  such 
State  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
banking  laws  of  such  State,  or 

"(iv)  an  insurance  company  (not  affiliated 
with  the  taxpayer)  which  Is  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Bermuda,  or  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands, or 

"(V)  any  other  person  who  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
manner  in  which  that  other  person  will  ad- 
minister the  trust  will  l)e  consistent  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  trust  is  estab- 
lished. 

"(3)  Administration  or  a  self-insurance 
TRUST.— The  trustee  of  a  self-insurance 
trust— 

"(A)  shall  be  subject  in  its  administration 
of  trust  assests  to  the  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  beneficiaries  established  by  the  law 
of  the  State  or  district  wherein  the  trist  is 
created,  or  of  the  United  States,  those  rules 
to  apply  as  if  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust 
included  claimants  on  self-insured  losses; 

"(B)  shall  not  commingle  the  assets  of  the 
trust  with  any  other  property  other  than  in 
a  common  trust  fund  (as  defined  in  section 
584):  and 

"(C)  may  make  loans  to  the  taxpayer  at 
prevailing  commercial  rates  and  under  such 
other  terras  and  conditions  as  the  trustee 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  trust  corpus. 

"(4)  Payments  from  the  sELr-iNSURANCB 
TRUST.— The  trustee  of  a  self-Insurance  trust 
shall  make  payments  to  claimants  under 
Judgments  and  settlements  as  the  taxpayer 
or  his  agent  directs.  The  trust  Itself,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  liable  for  any  claims  or 
judgments  against  the  taxpayer.  Payments 
from  the  trust  to  claimants  shall  not  t>e  de- 
ductible by  the  taxpayer. 

"(e)  Dissolutions  and  Terminatons.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  specifically 
provided  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  a  taxpayer  maintaining  an  operating 
self-Insurance  trust  shall  not  terminate  the 
trust  or  in  any  way  receive  any  part  of  its 
corpus,  and 

""(B)  a  taxpayer  maintaining  a  standby 
self-insurance  triist  shall  not  terminate 
either  the  trust  or  the  surety  bond  or  letter 
of  credit  guaranteeing  payment  of  self-in- 
sured losses. 

"(2)  Standby  trust.— A  taxpayer  main- 
taining a  standby  self-insurance  trust  shall 
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immediately  notify  the  Secretary  when 
either— 

"'(A)  the  surety  bond  or  letter  of  credit 
payable  thereto  Is  canceled,  revoked,  or  oth- 
erwise impaired,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  has  been  notified  that 
the  surety  or  financial  Institution  intends  to 
cancel,  revoke,  or  otherwise  impair  the  t>ond 
or  letter  of  credit. 

Within  30  days  of  the  effective  date  of  can- 
cellation, revocation,  or  impairment,  the 
taxpayer  shall  obtain  another  l>ond  or  letter 
securing  payment  of  self-Insured  losses  In 
accordance  with  this  section.  Otherwise,  the 
taxpayer  shall  Include  as  an  item  of  gross 
income  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  self -insurance  reserve  ac- 
count at  the  time  of  cancellation,  revoca- 
tion, or  impairment.  Inclusion  of  that  item 
of  income  shall  terminate  the  application  of 
this  section  to  the  self -Insured  losses  associ- 
ated with  the  reserve  account, 

"'(3)  Liquidation.- 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  liquidation  of  a  corpo- 
rate taxpayer  maintaining  an  operating  self- 
insurance  trust,  the  taxpayer  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  provide  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  trust  as  part  of  the  plan  of  liq- 
uidation. Maintenance  of  authority  to  direct 
the  trustee  shall  be  treated  as  retention  of 
assets  to  meet  claims. 

"(B)  In  the  event  of  liquidation  of  a  corpo- 
rate taxpayer  maintaining  a  standby  self-in- 
surance trust,  the  taxpayer  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
trust  and  of  the  surety  bond  or  letter  of 
credit,  as  part  of  the  plan  of  liquidation. 

""(4)  Merger.— In  the  case  of  statutory 
merger  or  other  consolidation  with  another 
corporation,  a  corporate  taxpayer  maintain- 
ing a  self-insurance  trust  (either  operating 
or  standby)  may,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  combine 
or  otherwise  consolidate  the  trusts  and  ac- 
counts provided  for  by  this  section. 

'"(5)  Termination.— 

■"(A)  A  taxpayer  maintaining  a  self-insur- 
ance trust  (either  operating  or  standby) 
may  terminate  the  trust  (and  the  surety 
iHjnd  or  letter  of  credit  In  the  case  of  a 
standby  trust)  if  the  conditions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph  obtain. 

"(B)  Termination  is  permissible  when— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  has  not  taken  a  deduc- 
tion for  losses  self-insured  through  the  trust 
In  any  of  the  five  previous  taxable  years, 

"(ii)  there  are  no  outstanding  claims  of  li- 
ability with  respect  to  the  risks  the  taxpay- 
er self-insured  through  the  trust,  and 

"(iii)  the  applicable  statute  of  limitations 
has  run  on  all  risks  self-insured  through  the 
trust. 

"(C)  When  a  taxpayer  terminates  its  trust 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  it  shall  include 
as  an  item  of  Income  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  corpus  of  the  trust  and  the 
amount  in  the  self-insurance  reserve  ac- 
count. Inclusion  of  that  item  of  Income 
shall  terminate  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  losses  self-insured  through  the 
trust. 

"(f)  No  Effect  on  Other  Deductions.— 
The  allowance  by  this  section  of  a  deduction 
for  self-Insured  losses  shall  not  affect  the 
status  of  any  deduction  claimed  imder  any 
other  section,  and  no  inference  shall  be 
drawn  from  this  section  regarding  the  allow- 
ance of  any  deduction  not  specifically  au- 
thorized hereby. 

"(g)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Self-insured  losses.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "self-insured  losses" 
means— 
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""(A)  losses,  to  the  extent  not  compensated 
for  by  insurance  (other  than  insurance  pro- 
vided by  an  affiliated  insurance  company) 
or  otherwise,  and 

"(B)  amounts  paid  to  insurers  unrelated  to 
the  taxpayer  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
are  not  otherwise  deductible  as  Insurance 
expenses  when  the  insurer  assumes  risks 
arising  from  the  taxpayer's  business  and  ad- 
justs the  taxpayer's  premium  at  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  payment  thereof, 
resulting  from  those  classes  and  amounts  of 
self-insurable  risks  that  the  taxpayer  noti- 
fies the  Secretary  he  is  self -insuring.  Self -in- 
sured losses  Include  those  expenses  associat- 
ed with  adjusting  a  claim  or  loss  that  are 
normally  paid  by  the  insurer  when  a  loss  is 
compensated  for  by  Insurance.  Notification 
of  self-insurance,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  attached  to  the  tax- 
payer's income  tax  return  for  each  year 
with  respect  to  which  he  takes  a  deduction 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  Self-insurable  risks.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  'self-insurable  risks' 
means  risks  of— 

"'(A)  payments  made  by  the  taxpayer  or 
the  taxpayer's  agent.  In  judgment  or  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  tort  liability.  Including 
product  liability  claims  whether  such  claims 
are  based  on  tort  or  contract  law,  arising 
from  losses  sustained  by  persons  other  than 
the  taxpayer,  which  payments  are— 

"(l)  delayed  payments  made  In  taxable 
years  sul>sequent  to  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  events  giving  rise  to  the  claims  of 
liability  occurred,  including  instances— 

"(I)  where  claims  of  liability  are  not  re- 
ported to  the  taxpayer  until  a  taxable  year 
subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  events  lead- 
ing to  the  claim  took  place,  and 

""(II)  where  the  amount  of  payment  by  the 
taxpayer  on  the  liability  claim  is  not  fixed 
until  a  taxable  year  subsequent  to  that  in 
which  the  events  leading  to  the  claim  took 
place:  and 

"(11)  predictable  payments,  the  time  and 
aggregate  amount  of  which  can  be  calculat- 
ed with  reasonable  accuracy  In  the  current 
taxable  year; 

"(B)  losses  of  financial  institutions  result- 
ing from  fraud  or  defalcation— 

"(i)  which  are  Incurred  but  not  discovered, 
or,  if  discovered,  have  not  been  finally  de- 
termined as  to  amount.  In  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  events  giving  rise  to  the  loss 
occur,  and 

"(11)  which  can  be  predicted  In  the  aggre- 
gate with  reasonable  accuracy  In  the  tax 
able  year  in  which  the  events  giving  rise  to 
the  loss  occur;  or 

"(C)  losses  resulting  from  workers  com- 
pensation risks— 

"(i)  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  is  re- 
quired to  cover  employees  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  Stete  (including 
the  District  of  Columbia), 

"(11)  which  are  incurred  but  not  paid  in 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  events  giving 
rise  to  loss  occurred,  and 

"'(III)  which  can  be  predicted  in  the  aggre- 
gate with  reasonable  accuracy  In  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  events  giving  rise  to 
the  loss  occur. 

"■(3)  Current  liability.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  current  liability' 
means  the  total  projected  future  payments 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  self-insured 
losses  incurred  but  not  yet  paid. 

""(4)  Reserve  account.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "reserve  -account' 
means  a  separate  account  maintained  on 
the  books  of  the  taxpayer  to  satisfy  current 
liability  for  self-Insured  losses.  Any  taxpay- 
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er  maintaining  a  reserve  account  shall  add 
to  the  account  for  any  year  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  taken  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  that  is  not  contributed  to 
a  self-insurance  trust  or  paid  to  an  Insurer 
as  a  premium.  The  taxpayer  shall  reduce 
the  reserve  account  by  the  amounts  paid  to 
claimants  with  respect  to  self-insured  losses 
and  amounts  paid  for  associated  expenses. 
The  taxpayer  shall  also  reduce  the  reserve 
account  for  losses  resulting  from  fraud  or 
defalcation  in  the  taxable  year  In  which 
those  losses  are  known  with  certainty  as  to 
amount. 

"(5)  Insurer.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "Insurer'  means  any  person 
(including  partnerships  and  corporations)  li- 
censed or  eligible  to  provide  Insurance 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing any  [>ossessions  thereof)  or  of  any  State 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia),  or  of 
any  foreign  country. 

"(6)  Affiliated  insurer.- For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "affiliated  Insurer' 
means  any  insurer- 

"(A)  which  Is— 

"(1)  wholly  or  partially  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  taxpayer  or  by  a  corporation 
which  owns  or  controls  the  taxpayer,  or 

""(11)  wholly  owned  by  an  association  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)(6)  (relating  to  tax- 
exempt  business  leagues)  of  which  the  tax- 
payer is  a  member,  and 

"'(B)  which  Is  licensed  or  approved  to  pro- 
vide Insurance  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
of  the  United  Stetes,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or 

"(C)  any  corporation  or  other  limited  li- 
ability association  taxable  as  a  corporation, 
or  as  an  Insurance  company,  formed  under 
the  laws  of  any  SUte  (including  the  District 
of  Colimibia),  Bermuda,  or  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands— 

"(i)  whose  primary  activity  consists  of  as- 
suming and  spreading  all,  or  any  portion,  of 
the  product  liability  or  completed  oper- 
ations liability  risk  exposure  of  its  group 
members. 

"■(ID  which  is  organized  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  conducting  the  activity  described 
under  clause  (1), 

"'(ill)  which  is  licensed  as  an  insurance 
company  under  the  laws  of  any  State  (in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia),  Bermuda 
or  the  Cayman  Islands,  and 

""(iv)  which  does  not  exclude  any  person 
from  membership  In  the  group  solely  to  pro- 
vide far  members  of  such  a  group  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  such  a  person. 

"(7)  Surety  bond.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "surety  bond'  means  a 
bond  issued  by  an  insurance  company  or 
bonding  company  licensed  to  do  business  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  State  (including 
the  District  of  Columbia)  which  guarantees 
the  fulfillment  of  the  taxpayer's  liability  for 
self-insured  losses  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
bond. 

""(8)  Letter  of  credit.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'letter  of  credit'  refers 
to  an  agreement  whereby  a  financial  institu- 
tion agrees  to  honor  drafts  from  a  designat- 
ed party.  The  trustee  of  the  self-insurance 
trust  shall  be  the  beneficiary  of  letters  of 
credit  created  under  this  section. 

■"(9)  Year  in  which  liability  or  loss 
occtnjs.- For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  li- 
ability or  a  loss  is  incurred  in  the  year  in 
which  the  events  occur  which  provide  the 
basis  for  the  claim  of  liability  or  which 
create  the  loss,  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer 
has  notice  of  the  claim  of  liability  or  luiowl- 
edge  of  the  loss  and  without  regard  to 
whether  the  existence  of  liability  has  been 
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legally  determined  or  the  amount  of  such  li- 
ability or  loss  has  been  fixed." 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  section  shall  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  enactment.* 


IN  APPRECIATION  OP  ADM. 
HYMAN  G.  RICKOVER 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
joined  the  Senate  in  voting  to  author- 
ize the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
to  present  a  gold  medal  on  our  behalf 
to  Adm.  Hjrman  G.  RIckover  in  recog- 
nition of  his  60  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

This  medal  will  demonstrate  Con- 
gress appreciation  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over  and  the  unsurpassed  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  but 
there  is  no  way  any  of  us  can  express 
the  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  Free 
World  owe  to  Admiral  Rickover  for  his 
vision  and  determination  in  developing 
our  nuclear  Navy. 

The  submarines  now  on  patrol, 
which  owe  their  existence  largely  to 
him,  are  the  most  secure  leg  of  the  de- 
fensive triad  which  is  now  protecting 
our  freedom  and  way  of  life,  and  will 
continue  to  protect  it  for  years  to 
come. 

Since  Admiral  Rickover  is  a  resident 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia,  which  I  represent,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  approving  this  medal  for  him,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  will  serve  as  some 
small  token  of  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  us  in  Congress, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  owe  him  so  much  for  his  long 
years  of  dedicated  service  said  brilliant 
leadership.* 
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treat  himself  and  meet  strict  profes- 
sional standards  in  rendering  advice 
and  service  to  his  clients. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  salute  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  C.L.U.  and  to 
thank  its  members  for  the  fine  service 
they  are  providing  the  citizens  of  our 
State.  I  congratulate  them  and  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  the  continuation  of 
their  good  work.* 


C.L.U.  45TH  ANNIVERSARY 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  PERRY  B. 
JACKSON 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  6,  1982,  the  Rhode  Island  Chap- 
ter of  Chartered  Life  Underwriters 
(C.L.U.)  will  celebrate  its  45th  anniver- 
sary as  a  professional  organization 
serving  the  Insurance  consumers  of 
our  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

A  C.L.U.  must  complete  a  most  rigor- 
ous curriculum  in  insurance  and  finan- 
cial planning  services,  and  must  meet 
strict  requirements  in  education, 
ethics,  and  experience.  He  must  swear 
an  oath  to  treat  his  clients  as  he  would 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  appropriate  on  May  1,  National 
Law  Day.  that  we  honor  Judge  Perry 
B.  Jackson  for  the  many  contributions 
he  has  made  to  his  profession. 
Throughout  his  career,  which  spans  50 
years.  Judge  Jackson  has  served  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  In 
numerous  capacities. 

His  early  record  Includes  serving  as  a 
State  representative,  city  councilman, 
assistant  police  prosecutor  and  secre- 
tary to  the  director  of  public  utilities. 

Later,  after  being  appointed  to  the 
municipal  court  bench  by  former  Gov- 
ernor John  Brlcker,  Judge  Jackson 
was  elected  to  three  consecutive  terms. 
Subsequently,  he  was  elected  to  three 
terms  on  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
assigned  Judge  Jackson  to  sit  as  a  trial 
Judge  on  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Common  Pleas  Court,  a  capacity  in 
which  he  continues  to  serve. 

These  accomplishments  would  seem 
to  be  more  than  enough  to  fill  any  one 
man's  life,  but  not  Judge  Jackson's.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  betterment  of 
society  In  more  than  just  his  profes- 
sional capacity.  His  life  has  been  filled 
with  contributions  to  the  community 
as  a  civic  leader,  spokesman  for  the 
Republican  Party,  and  humanitarian. 

It  is  nearly  Impossible  to  cite  all  of 
Judge  Jackson's  achievements:  The 
list  Is  too  long.  Therefore,  I  close  by 
asking  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  paying  tribute  to  a  great  lawyer, 
judge,  leader,  and  a  great  man.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  29,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act 
amendments  (Public  Law  94-263).  and 
on  proposed  authorizations  thereto. 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2315. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2351.  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  International  Carriage  of 
Perishable    Foodstuffs    which    estab- 
lishes    uniform     inspection     require- 
ments for  the  equipment  that  trans- 
ports perishable  foods  across  national 
borders. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  state  of 
the  United  States-Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear balance. 

4231  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2297.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  shopping  centers  and  their 
tenants  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2305.  insuring  all 
energy  and  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands  and  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  provided  for  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  titles  I  and  II  of  S. 
2227,  proposed  International  Security 
and    Development    Cooperation    Act, 
providing  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities  on   concessional   terms   and 
the  donation  of  food,  respectively. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2237, 
establishing  a  program  of  economic  as- 
sistance and  development  for  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  region;  S.  2227.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  international  security  and  de- 
velopment assistance  programs:  S. 
2290.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  fiscal 
•  year  1983  for  international  communi- 
cation and  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  of  the  Internation- 
al Communication  Agency;  and  S. 
2398.  providing  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  increase  its  contribution  to  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the    National    Institute    on    Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor; 
and  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2237.  establishing  a  program  of 
economic  assistance  and  development 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin  region.  S. 
2227.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984  for  international  securi- 
ty and  development  assistance  pro- 
grams. S.  2290.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  fiscal  year  1983  for  International 
communication  and  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency, 
and  S.  2398.  providing  for  the  United 
States  to  Increase  Its  contribution  to 
the  African  Development  Fund. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Gregory  J.  NeweU.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  and  the  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Historic  Preservation 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-120.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute. National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Diabetes.  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Conunerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  State,  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs,  and  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
prorKJsed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams, Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  144,  encouraging  un- 
conditional negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  cease-fire  and  a  po- 
litical settlement  in  El  Salvador,  S. 
2243  and  S.  2179.  bills  requiring  specif- 
ic authorization  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  in  El  Salvador.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158.  reaffirming  the  1962 
resolution  on  Cuba  banning  a  Soviet 
military  base  in  Cuba,  and  S.  2370.  re- 
quiring prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  sending  U.S.  military  person- 
nel or  furnishing  military  or  security 
assistance  to  the  Central  American 
nations. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
export  controls,  focusing  on  the  trans- 
fer of  high  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
affairs'  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  focusing  on  the  status  of 
the  MultUateral  Development  Banks. 
1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  National  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research. 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences. National  Eye  Institute,  Division 
of  Research  Resources.  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (in- 
cluding Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment). Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  liold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  from  the  Blind,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  and  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ic6s. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Benedict  L.  SUbile,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant,  each 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2365. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2314. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985  for  farm  and  rural  de- 
velopment loan  programs  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spare  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  Marine  Protection. 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force export  controls,  focusing  on  the 
transfer    of    high    technology    to    the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  ban  on  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  nonsporting ,  hand- 
guns, mandatory  sentences  for  the  use 
of  a  firearm  in  committing  a  felony, 
and  a  preclearance  procedure  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  any  handgun. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration proposal  to  decentralize  cer- 
tain medical  automated  data  process- 
ing facilities. 

412  Russell  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2361, 
authorizing   funds   for  housing,  .com- 
munity,   and    neighborhood    develop- 
ment programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Ser\- 
ices.  Office  of  Community  Services, 
and  certain  health  and  human  services 
programs.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services:  and  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  bi- 
lingual education  program,  and  the 
Impact  aid  program.  Department  of 
Education. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
EIndangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Federal      Expenditures,      Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2419,  modifying 
certain     provisions     relating    to    the 
venue  law  to  allow  cases  to  be  heard  in 
courts  where  the  decision  would  have 
greater  impact. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  604  and  S.  2355, 
bills     providing     adequate     telephone 
service  to  persons  with  impaired  hear- 
ing. 

235  Russell  Building 


April  28,  1982 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped,  re- 
habilitation services,  vocational  and 
adult  education,  higher  education,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
care  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2361,  authorizing  funds  for  hous- 
ing, community,  and  neight>orhood  de- 
velopment programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1825,  pro- 
hibiting the  Federal  price  support  pro- 
gram  to   be   used   to  subsidize  crops 
grown  on  certain  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  which  have 
not   been  cultivated   in   the   past    10 
years. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  of  the  Judicial 
Branch. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resvme  hearings  on  S.  2332,  extend 
ing  until  July  1.  1983,  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  which 
provides  a  limited  antitrust  defense 
for  U.S.  oil  companies  participating  in 
the  international  energy  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments   to    the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force export  controls,  focusing  on  the 
transfer   of    high    technology    to    the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


April  28,  1982 


1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial    assistance,    libraries/special 
institutions,  civil  rights,  women's  edu- 
cational equity,  and  related  agencies. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  anti- 
terrorism. Bureau  for  International 
Narcotic  Matters,  and  migration  and 
refugee  assistance. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesirlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

James  K.  Asselstine,  of  Virginia,  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 

Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2094  and  relat- 
ed proposals,  establishing  the  concept 
of  reciprocity  of  market  access  as  an 
objective  for  U.S.  trade  policy  where 
American  products  are  competitive. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Suljcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  2214,  pro- 
viding for  incentives  to  increase  the 
rate  of  personal  savings  and  invest- 
ment by  increasing  the  percentage  of 
tax  exempt  net  interest  income  to  25 
percent,  making  dividend  income  eligi- 
ble for  the  25  percent  exemption, 
changing  the  enactment  date  to  1  year 
earlier,  and  eliminating  the  deductibil- 
ity of  consumer  interest  exp>ense  (with 
certain  exceptions)  on  a  gradual  basis; 
to  be  followed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Taxation  and  Debt  Management 
holding  hearings  on  S.  2281,  proposed 
Technology  Education  Act,  and  S. 
1928.  proposed  MDL  235  Settlement 
Discoimts  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1877.  S.  1908,  S. 
1909.  and  S.  1941,  bills  providing  for 
the   relnsUtement   and   validation  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

certain  U.S.  oil  and  gas  leases,  S.  2095, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease,  and 
S.  2146,  extending  the  lease  terms  of 
various  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Pubic  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development 
programs;  and  other  pending  business. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  adverse 
drug    reactions    from    immunization. 
Federal  efforts  in  preventive  medicine, 
and  characteristics  of  certain  diseases. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
Pension    Benefit    Guaranty    Corpora- 
tion premiimi  rate  increases. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929,  establish- 
ing   an    Interagency    Committee    on 
Smoking    and    Health    to    coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1844,  permitting 
the  development  of  coal  pipelines  as 
part  of  the  national  energy  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  system. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  proposal. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  11 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
National  Capital  Plaiuilng  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 

and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  block  grant  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 


8145 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for   programs   which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resimie  hearings  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
export  controls,  focusing  on  the  trans- 
fer of  high  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Agency     for     International     Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  Latin  America  re- 
gional, Asia  regional,  Africa  regional, 
and  the  Sahel  development  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2367 
and  S.  2377.  bills  authorizing  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1986  for  Federal 
transit  assistance  programs  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


8146 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force export  controls,  focusing  on  the 
transfer   of   high   technology   to   the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
Uon. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee » 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for   programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To   hold   hearings  to  examine  the  in- 
creased use  of  certain  drugs,  focusing 
on  quaaludes. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  the  Near  East  re- 
gional and  centrally  funded  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal      Expenditures.      Research      and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  2058  and  S. 
2051.  bills  promoting  fair  international 
trade  practices  in  the  services  sector. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marc  Sandstrom.  of  California.  Wil- 
liam F.  Harvey,  of  Indiana,  and  Annie 
L.  Slaughter,  of  Missouri,  each  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcomnnlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Heather  J.  Gradison.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
property  management  and  disposal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  the  trade  and  devel- 
opment program,  international  disas- 
ter assistance,  and  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  program. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  93,  and  re- 
lated proposals,  reaffirming  the  policy 
of   relying   on   the   private  sector   to 
meet   public   requirements   for   goods 
and  services.  S.  1782,  eliminating  re- 
tainage  on  Federal  Government  con- 
struction contracts,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation   Improving    the    effectiveness 
and  fairness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contractor  suspension  and  de- 
barment programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration premium  rate  increases. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Apnl  28,  1982 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  Substances  and  Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  93. 
and  related  proposals,  reaffirming  the 
policy  of  relying  on  the  private  sector 
to  meet  public  requirements  for  goods 
and  services,  and  S.  1782,  eliminating 
retainage  on  Federal  Government  con- 
struction contracts,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation   improving    the    effectiveness 
and  fairness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contractor  susi>ension  and  de- 
barment programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1626.  removing 
the  requirement  for  Federal   regula- 
tion to  allow  the  competitive  market 
system  to  establish  petroleum  pipeline 
transportation  rates  while  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
'     Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

324  Russell  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Apnl  28,  1982 


MAY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development.  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

324  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1626,  remov- 
ing the  requirement  for  Federal  regu- 
lation to  allow  the  competitive  market 
system  to  establish  petroleum  pipeline 
transportation  rates  while  maintaining 
safeguards  to  protect  the  industry  and 
consumers  against  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  Social 
Security  disability  benefit  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  26 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development,  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigations S'lbconnmittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
energy  needs  of  rural  communities. 

324  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1866,  revising 
regulatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2131,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870, 
S.  1871,  and  S.  1977,  bills  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
I»ublic  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affaiirs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on   Indian   reservations   in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870, 
S.  1871,  and  S.  1977,  bills  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Environmental   Response.   Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super 
Fund). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    legislative    reconunendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold   oversight   hearings  to  review 
certain  programs  administered  by  the 
Office   of   Federal    Inspector.   Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration and  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory    Commission,     Department     of 
Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  handling  of  labor 
union  pension  fund  abuses. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iir«rfay,  April  29,  1982 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C. 

AvrU  29.  1982. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  PoL«Y  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Ray  A.  Howe.  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bennettsville. 
S.C,  offered  the  following  prayer 

O  Creator  God,  who  created  the 
world  and  all  that  inhabit  it,  we  thank 
You  we  can  so  readily  see  the  beauty 
of  Your  work.  We  thank  You  for  all 
intimations  of  Your  beauty  and  being 
in  the  world  of  nature  and  for  those 
pointers  of  Your  being  in  the  lives  of 
Your  people.  We  lift  our  voices  in  grat- 
itude for  these  Halls  of  free  debate, 
where  our  leaders  can  reason  together 
and  chart  our  course.  Endow  them 
with  a  perception  of  things  that 
endure.  May  their  energies  go  always 
to  making  our  land  one  where  freedom 
and  Justice  find  noble  expression.  May 
their  efforts  here  for  our  Nation  make 
noble  the  Idea  that  their  service  to 
people  is  a  high  and  sacred  calling. 
Amen. 


Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  waijt  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  formally  in- 
troduce to  you  a  man  who  has  dedicat- 
ed himself  to  Christian  service.  Rev. 
Ray  Howe  presently  serves  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bennettsville,  S.C.  and  provided  our 
opening  prayer  this  morning.  Ray 
Howe  is  my  hometown  minister. 

Reverend  Howe  was  horn  in  Gasto- 
nia,  N.C..  and  following  his  education 
In  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
of  Gastonia.  he  attended  Presbyterian 
College  in  Clinton,  S.C.  He  received 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  history 
from  this  institution  and.  following  a 
brief  period  of  military  service  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  he  enrolled  in  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary  in  Deca- 
tur. Ga. 

Alter  completing  his  work  at  Colum- 
bia Theological  Seminary,  he  held  pas- 
torates in  Eastover,  S.C;  Selma.  Ala.; 
Athens,  Ga.,  and  finaUy  Bennettsville, 
S.C.  where  he  today  serves  as  pastor. 

Reverend  Howe  Is  married  to  the 
former  Betty  Wltherspoon  of  Colum- 
bia; they  have  two  children.  Their  son 
Raymond  is  a  freshman  at  Clemson 
University  and  daughter  Betsy  is  an 
eighth-grade  student  at  BennettsviUe 
Junior  High  School. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
present  this  dedicated  servant  of  God 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


B£ESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  REVEREND  RAY  ALFRED 
HOWE 

(Mr.  NAPIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


That  is  the  give  and  take  that  is 
being  offered  by  this  administration. 
This  should  make  it  obvious  that 
Reaganomics  is  a  fraud,  founded  on 
nothing  more  than  the  sublimation  of 
prejudice  and  the  idea  that  inflation 
can  be  brought  down  if  you  put 
enough  people  out  of  work  in  this 
country. 

Just  as  we  cannot  compete  tonight 
with  the  President  on  television,  so  we 
should  not  attempt  to  sell  a  fraud  to 
the  American  people. 


REAGANOMICS  FRAUDULENT 
GIVE  AND  TAKE 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  listened  with  some  Interest 
this  morning  to  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  faulting  the  Congress 
for  the  breakdown  in  the  budget  nego- 
tiations because  of  a  lack  of  give  and 
take.  Let  us  be  clear  about  this  give 
and  take. 

The  idea  of  the  administration,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  to  give  tax  breaks  to 
wealthy  corporations  that  reduce  their 
taxes  to  zero  while  taking  social  secu- 
rity cost  of  living  from  the  elderly  in 
this  country;  to  take  vegetables  from 
our  youngsters  in  exchange  for  a  hefty 
helping  of  ketchup,  and  to  give  the 
wealthiest  5  percent  of  our  people  a 
large  tax  reduction,  larger  than  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  to  give  the  Defense  E>epartment 
everything  It  requests  as  the  Nation 
pleads  for  arms  restraint,  and  to  take 
education  funds  from  promising  young 
people. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DO  ITS  JOB 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  every  right  to 
be  disappointed  and  angry  at  their 
Government.  For  months  we  have 
been  fiddling  around  waiting  for  the 
President  to  make  a  sincere  move  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  now  know  that 
that  move  is  not  coming. 

If,  in  this  time  of  economic  crisis,  we 
do  not  have  the  guts  to  act,  the  truth 
is  we  should  not  be  here  in  this  Con- 
gress. Election  year  or  not,  we  know 
what  must  be  done. 

The  1983  tax  cut  must  be  eliminated. 
The  Defense  budget  must  be  cut  $20 
to  $30  billion  this  year.  The  necessary 
steps  must  be  taken  to  enforce  the  col- 
lections of  nearly  $80  billion  due  the 
Government  that  is  not  paid  in  taxes 
each  year. 

We  must  act  to  give  the  construction 
and  housing  industry  the  opportunity 
to  go  back  to  work  and  we  must  not 
make  any  further  changes  in  the  edu- 
cation program  so  that  we  can  guaran- 
tee our  young  people  a  real  future. 

Let  us  stop  playing  chicken  with  the 
President  and  do  our  Job.  If  we  do.  the 
American  people  will  do  theirs. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
STRATEGY  IS  TO  CAST  BLAME 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  all  know  Ronald  Reagan  well 
enough  to  know  what  to  expect  to- 
night when  we  turn  on  the  television. 

We  can  expect  more  of  the  same, 
and  more  of  the  blame. 

The  President  is  a  master  blamer— 
and  tonight's  audience  can  expect  an- 


D  This  symbol  represeou  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


other  Reagan  rerun.  "It's  Congress 
fault."  he  win  be  saying.  He  will  try 
once  again  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  he  is  Just  a  good  guy  with 
a  nice  smile  who  can  get  along  with 
anybody. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  President  is 
a  blamer.  The  fact  is  that  he  never 
wanted  a  compromise.  He  did  not  want 
one  last  year,  and  we  know  that  he 
does  not  want  one  this  year. 

What  we  have  in  1982  is  a  100-per- 
cent Ronald  Reagan  economy.  It  is  an 
economy  that  has  high  interest  rates, 
high  unemplojmient.  high  deficits,  a 
huge  military  budget,  and  very,  very 
little  for  the  average  American.  "This  Is 
the  same  economic  program  the  Presi- 
dent celebrated  less  than  1  year  ago. 
That  was  when  his  last  uncompro- 
mised  budget  passed. 

This  year,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans have  agreed  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  do  a  budget  than  the 
Reagan  way.  Everybody  but  Ronald 
Reagan  seems  to  agree  on  this.  But  to- 
night he  will  once  again  trot  out  his 
old  routine.  I  can  hear  the  words 
now— blame,  blame,  blame. 

The  American  people  want  more 
from  a  President  than  a  person  who 
sits  down  for  a  few  hours  one  after- 
noon, and  then  goes  on  TV  the  next 
night  to  brag  about  a  matinee  per- 
formance of  supposed  good  intentions. 
That  role  Just  does  not  play  any  more. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  REAGANOMICS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  remember 
how  it  was  1  year  ago?  Reaganomics 
was  going  to  cure  everything.  Yeah, 
they  said,  it  was  going  to  be  tough, 
cutting  back  on  programs  to  help  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  it  was  all 
for  a  purpose,  because  after  you  hurt 
the  people  and  you  benefited  the  rich, 
you  are  going  to  have  an  economy  that 
was  going  to  make  it  great  for  every- 
body. 

Look  where  we  are  right  now.  Unem- 
ployment is  at  an  alltime  high.  The 
deficit  that  has  been  projected  for  the 
4  years  of  the  Reagan  administration 
runs  $119  billion  for  fiscal  1982;  $182 
billion  for  fiscal  1983;  $216  billion  In 
fiscal  1984;  $233  biUion  in  fiscal  1985. 
Those  are  individual  year  deficits 
which  total  in  4  years  $750  billion. 
That  is  three-quarters  as  much  as  the 
deficit  built  up  over  the  first  200  years 
of  the  existence  of  this  country. 

Reaganomics  is  a  disaster;  the  only 
way  to  avert  it  is  to  take  back  those 
monstrous  tax  giveaways  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  chaos 
and  to  reduce  significantly  the  huge 
defense  expenditures  which  are  pro- 
jected over  the  next  5  years  to  total  as 
much  as  $2.4  trillion. 


STUDENT  LOANS:  A  POLITICAL 
SOAP  OPERA 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remsu-ks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  political  soap  opera  being 
enacted  in  the  Congress  complete  with 
backstage  hostages.  The  hostages  are 
the  parents  and  students  applying  for 
student  loans,  and  the  soap  opera  has 
been  playing  daily  for  more  than  4 
weeks. 

It  is  no  longer  funny,  Mr.  Speaker; 
this  little  comedy  has  turned  to  trage- 
dy. And  why?  Because  the  leadership 
refuses  to  tell  the  committees  involved 
to  stop  the  pettiness  and  move  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

Appropriations  approved  more  than 
4  weeks  ago  and  approved  again  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  included  in  the 
bUl  a  $1.3  billion  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program— funds  that  are  needed 
to  keep  the  program  functioning  at  its 
current  level  through  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

And  what  Is  the  result  of  this  stand- 
off between  committees?  In  many 
States,  as  in  New  Jersey,  local  banks 
are  instructed  by  State  agencies  not  to 
give  out  loan  application  forms  or  to 
process  any  more  loans.  In  others, 
loans  are  being  processed  but  at  a  cost 
of  16  percent.  This  could  run  up  a 
handsome  bill  for  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  the  failure  to  enact 
this  legislation  before  the  existing  ap- 
propriation is  exhausted  would  result 
in  an  interest  penalty  fee  of  over  $8 
million  a  day  that  would  be  charged  to 
the  Federal  Government  if  it  fails  to 
meet  its  financial  obligations  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  is  abso- 
lutely senseless.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
bring  all  parties  together  and  iron  out 
any  disputes  surrounding  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  Let  us 
bring  that  bill  to  the  floor  the  first  of 
next  week  and  bring  this  little  comedy 
to  an  end.  Release  the  student  hos- 
tages. Further  costly  delays  are  uncon- 
scionable. 


CONGRESS  HAS  AN  OBLIGATION 
TO  ACT  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  seeking  a  tonic 
to  heal  the  economy— a  tonic  in  the 
form  of  a  budget  agreement  between 
the  White  House  and  Congress. 

They  are  no  doubt  disappointed 
today,  as  I  am,  over  the  collapse  of  the 
budget  talks.  The  failure  to  reach  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  is  a  severe  blow 
to  our  hopes  of  an  economic  recovery. 


This  Is  no  time  for  partisan  recrimi- 
nations. The  common  concerns  of  our 
constituents  that  unite  us  are  more 
important  than  the  philosophical  con- 
cerns that  divide  us.  Despite  our  dif- 
ferences, we  have  the  obligation  to 
come  up  with  a  Federal  budget  the 
country  can  live  with. 

As  one  Member  of  this  Congress,  I 
plan  to  work  with  my  colleagues  to  do 
Just  that.  The  stakes  are  too  high  here 
to  let  the  Federal  budget  fall  victim  to 
partisan  bloodletting  or  Jurisdictional 
rivalries. 

A  troubled  national  economy  Is  at  a 
critical  turning  point  as  It  waits  for 
Congress  to  signal  a  recovery.  It  Is  Im- 
perative we  live  up  to  that  obligation. 


BUDGET  WILL  BE  FOUGHT  ON 
IDEOLOGICAL  GROUNDS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  yes- 
terday's negotiations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  and  your  coterie  "stonewalled"  It 
with  the  President  for  your  point  of 
view.  I  can  understand  that  because 
you  and  the  President  have  your  Ideo- 
logical differences.  That  Is  really  what 
it  is  all  about  but  I  would  suggest  that 
the  old  shopworn  theme  you  have 
been  playing  of  "tax-spend"  is  not  the 
prevailing  view  In  this  House  or  with 
the  American  people. 

You  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
and  drawn  the  line,  and  we  have  no  al- 
ternative now  but  to  fight  this  thing 
out  on  ideological  grounds. 

We  who  take  the  other  view,  Mr. 
Speaker,  want  to  concentrate  on  limit- 
ing the  growth  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  preserving  those  necessary 
tax  cuts  for  the  Individual  taxpayer. 
And  I  might  remind  you  that  the  little 
fellow  only  received  1 V*  percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  1981  taxable  year,  and 
since  the  10-percent  scheduled  reduc- 
tion for  this  year  does  not  come  until 
July,  the  little  fellow's  total  accumula- 
tive reduction  for  1981  and  1982  will 
be  only  IIV4  percent.  That  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  30-percent  goal  the  President 
proposed  and  the  25  percent  the  Con- 
gress agreed  to  last  year. 


D  1115 

WHERE  IS  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
BUDGET? 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  had  the  retrospectively  du- 
bious honor  of  participating  in  the  so- 
called  compromise  budget  negotia- 
tions. It  was  a  unique  experience.  I  * 
think  all  of  the  participants,  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
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both  sides  of  the  Capitol  to  the  admin- 
istration, negotiated  in  good  faith  and 
without  acrimony. 

Yesterday,  the  President  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  see  if  there  was  some 
way  that  a  compromise  could  be 
worked  out.  which  was  truly  com- 
mendable on  his  part  and.  frankly,  on 
the  part  of  the  Speaker.  They  did 
meet  together.  In  fact.  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  that  was  prob- 
ably the  first  time  that  the  President 
and  the  Speaker  and  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  have  done  that  type  of  negotia- 
tion. 

Despite  good  efforts,  however.  It  all 
collapsed,  primarily  because  there  are 
basic  and  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  Democratic 
Party  wants  no  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, more  cuts  In  defense  spending, 
and  an  astoimdlng  tax  increase— and 
more  taxes.  That  is  what  it  really  was 
all  about. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  the  Democratic 
budget.  Get  down  out  of  the  stands, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  down  onto  the  play- 
ing field.  Let  us  see  your  budget,  and 
we  will  see  how  well  it  plays  in  Amer- 
ica. 


ACTING  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
In  on  the  budget  compromise  effort, 
but  I  did  read  in  the  morning  paper 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee claims  the  President's  program 
is  not  fair.  The  Democrats,  he  says, 
know  it  is  not  fair;  and  what  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  fair  agreement  is  that 
nasty  third  year  tax  cut  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  say  to  the 
Democratic  Party  that  their  program 
is  not  fair.  They,  after  all.  championed 
the  proposal  to  drop  the  top  tax  rate 
on  saving  and  investment  income  from 
70  to  50  percent  in  a  single  year.  They 
proposed  a  30-percent  cut  in  the  corpo- 
rate and  the  capital  gains  rate.  They 
"bid  up"  last  year's  tax  bill  by  holding 
out  special  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  refundable  investment  tax 
credits  for  a  few  lucky  corporations.  It 
was  President  Reagan  and  the  minori- 
ty party  that  tried  simply  to  reduce 
the  income  tax  rates  of  all  of  the 
American  people  by  a  measly  25  per- 
cent over  3  years. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  his  colleagues  say  it  is  unfair  of 
the  President  to  stand  firm  on  the 
third  year  of  individual  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion. They  believe  we  should  scrap  the 
1983  tax  cut,  even  though  that  would 
mean  the  only  people  getting  a  real 
tax  cut  would  be  those  in  the  very  top 
income  tax  bracket— Americans  earn- 
ing over  $60,000  a  year. 


Well.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  give 
tax  cuts  only  to  big  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  American 
people  need  to  know  that  it  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  the  Republican  Party, 
and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  Joined  with  him  in  that  com- 
promise in  1981  who  are  really  trying 
to  work  in  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
American  people. 


A  BYPRODUCT  OP  THE 
RECESSIONARY  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  a  little-discussed 
but  important  byproduct  of  the  reces- 
sion and  environment  in  which  the 
Nation  finds  itself. 

Because  of  the  sluggish  economy, 
the  stock  of  many  Important  compa- 
nies and  industries  is  selling  at  low  and 
depressed  levels  on  the  exchanges. 
This  gives  those  speculators  who 
might  have  little  regard  for  our  securi- 
ties laws  an  opportunity  to  buy  into 
our  corporations  at  low  prices  and 
force  them  into  unwanted  sale  or  liqui- 
dation solely  in  return  for  short-term 
financial  gain. 

What  brings  this  to  mind  today  is 
the  most  recent  action  by  British  spec- 
ulator Alan  Clore.  According  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Clore  bought 
heavily  into  Pullman  Corp.  and  forced 
it  to  merge  with  another  corporation. 
By  this  action,  he  made  himself  a 
handsome  profit  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  only  a  few  months. 

More  recently,  and  still  according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Clore 
bought  into  Marshall  Fields,  and  with 
his  partners  forced  its  sale  to  British 
interests,  again  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Now  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says 
this  foreign  speculator  has  acquired  a 
significant  Interest  in  an  important 
natural  resource  company.  Gulf  Re- 
sources &  Chemical  Corp.,  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  sale  or  liq- 
uidation of  that  company.  Gulf  Re- 
sources produces  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  free  world's  supply  of 
lithium,  a  strategic  mineral. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  potentially  dangerous  manipula- 
tion of  assets,  and  more  importantly, 
possible  strategic  supplies,  of  Ameri- 
can companies. 

I  call  upon  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  investigate  this 
ominous  problem,  and  upon  the  House 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
to  conduct  hearings  on  this  activity  of 
Mr.  Clore  and  others  like  him,  and  to 
take  immediate  action  to  prevent  any 
possible  violation  of  this  Nation's  secu- 
rities laws. 


THE  AMERICAN  PUBUC  WILL 
NOT  BE  WELL  SERVED  BY  H.R. 
5158,  THE  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1982 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5158,  the  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1982,  attempts  to  promote  fair  enter- 
prise by  destroying  free  enterprise.  I 
refer  to  the  A.T.  &  T.  system,  which 
has  managed  to  provide  this  Nation 
with  the  world's  most  reliable  and 
cost-effective  telephone  system,  large- 
ly without  the  guidance  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  American  telephone  consumer 
is  not  held  captive  in  some  Bell 
System  web.  Instead,  the  American 
consumer  has  at  his  fingertips  the 
ability  to  sit  in  his  home  or  walk  into  a 
street  comer  telephone  booth  and  talk 
to  any  comer  of  the  world,  at  far 
greater  convenience  and  less  expense 
than  his  foreign  counterpart  could  call 
him. 

But  H.R.  5158  would  strap  the  Bell 
System  with  heavy  burdens  and  strip 
it  of  its  ability  to  establish  uniform 
technical  and  interface  standards,  to 
regulate  procurement,  to  exchange  in- 
formation among  subsidiaries,  to  in 
short  manage  an  efficient  telecom- 
munications network,  a  network  that 
has  always  provide  valuable  service  to 
the  American  public  without  the  regu- 
latory chains  that  would  be  imposed 
by  H.R.  5158. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public 
will  hardly  be  well  served  by  the 
snarled  and  tangled  web  Congress  and 
H.R.  5158  would  surely  weave  in  the 
place  of  an  outstanding  telecommuni- 
cations network. 


A  SAD  DAY  IN  THIS  NATION 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu. ) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
thoroughly  saddened  by  the  hypocrisy 
represented  by  the  so-called  negotia- 
tions on  the  budget  that  have  con- 
sumed the  past  6  weeks,  a  period 
during  which  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  in  jeopardy,  interest 
rates  have  remained  high,  financial 
markets  have  been  flat,  and  economic 
recovery  has  been  prevented. 

Make  no  mistake,  these  negotiations 
failed  because  the  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives were  instructed  to  insure 
their  failure,  to  fiddle  away  the  time 
while  America  burned  economically. 
And  the  question  is:  Why?  Because  of 
the  petty  partisan  political  advantage 
the  Speaker  of  this  House  thinks  they 
get  as  a  result  of  the  confusion  which 
continues  if  this  budget  process  fails. 
They  know  that  if  the  Congress  would 


act  responsibly.  Interest  rates  would 
drop  5  percent  overnight.  That  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republican 
administration  and  people  who  sup- 
port it.  The  Speaker  prevented  a  com- 
promise for  that  reason  and  for  that 
reason  alone.  I  submit  that  it  is  truly  a 
sad  day  in  this  Nation. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  we  have  heard  too  many 
shrill  voices.  I  think  that  we  should 
stop  and  look  at  a  few  facts. 

The  fact  is  that  inflation  in  America 
is  down  from  about  13.4  percent  to 
under  5  percent.  The  fact  is  that  the 
cost  of  a  basket  of  groceries  dropped 
for  the  first  time  in  over  20  years  last 
month,  so  the  person  on  a  fixed 
income  can  buy  for  a  lesser  amount  at 
the  grocery  store. 

I  think  these  are  Important  things. 
The  fact  is  that  Americans  are  saving 
more  money  now  than  they  have 
saved  before.  But  I  think  we  need  not 
go  through  all  of  that.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  moderate  conserv- 
atives, who  have  stood  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  with  those  of  the  same  per- 
suasion on  the  Republican  side,  to  get 
away  from  partisanship  and  to  stand 
up  and  save  this  country  from  the  in- 
transigence of  a  leadership  of  a  House 
that  is  totally  out  of  step  with  the 
American  people,  and  I  call  upon  them 
to  do  so. 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  in 
trouble  because  of  the  failure  of  this 
House  to  consider  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  con- 
taining $1.3  billion  several  weeks  ago. 
It  was  scheduled  for  debate  on  the 
floor  a  few  days  later. 

Then  the  Democratic  leadership  in- 
explicably delayed  action  on  this  im- 
portant measure.  That  leaves  thou- 
sands of  students  dangling,  wondering 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to 
attend  college  next  year. 

But  the  problems  for  the  GSL  pro- 
gram do  not  end  in  this  House.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
holding  up  the  needs  analysis  test  for 
families  with  incomes  over  $30,000. 
That  test,  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Education  Department  and  then,  re- 
called by  OMB,  must  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  before  families. 


students,  banks,  and  institutions  will 
be  able  to  develop  their  plans  for  the 
coming  academic  year. 

The  GSL  program  is  important  for 
many  Americans.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  and  the  OMB  to  get  this  pro- 
gram on  trzc^n  and  operational  for 
next  year. 


WHOSE  RECESSION? 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  some  people  calling  today's 
economy  the  "Reagan  recession." 
That  is  a  pretty  careless  description. 

I  am  in  this  Congress  because  in 
1978 — 4  years  ago— this  country  was  .al- 
ready on  the  path  to  economic  disas- 
ter; 1978  was  when  I  decided  to  get 
into  the  1980  elections  to  help  turn 
this  country  around. 

The  other  day  I  looked  back  at  some 
of  my  1980  campaign  speeches.  How 
soon  we  forget.  Two  years  ago  I  cam- 
paigned on  the  problems  we  had  under 
Jimmy  Carter— double-digit  inflation, 
a  skyrocketing  prime  rate,  the  housing 
and  automotive  industries  flat  on  their 
backs,  high  niunbers  of  people  out  of 
work.  I  was  elected  because  the  reces- 
sion had  already  begun. 

This  is  Jimmy  Carter's  and  his 
Democratic  Congress  recession,  and  I 
am  not  on  a  guilt  trip  because  I  joined 
with  a  majority  of  this  House  to  vote 
for  less  spending,  lower  taxes,  regula- 
tory relief,  and  a  responsible  monetary 
policy.  That  is  a  program  of  economic 
recovery.  Let  us  not  go  back  to  a  pro- 
gram of  failure. 


THE  BUDGET  COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  1983  budget  proposal  was 
unacceptable. 

Our  country  needs  a  budget  compro- 
mise that  will  fairly  reduce  the  deficit 
so  that  interest  rates  will  go  down,  not 
up;  thereby  encouraging  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  compromise  must  include  ade- 
quacy and  equity.  It  must  be  adequate 
in  the  sense  that  it  realistically  lowers 
expectations  of  eternal  deficits.  Equity 
demands  that  the  sacrifice  required  by 
adequacy  be  borne  by  all  who  share 
the  benefits  of  a  free  society  and  a 
healthy  economy. 

No  area  of  Federal  spending  or  tax 
policy  can  be  ignored.  Entitlements, 
which  now  represent  45  percent  of  the 
budget,  must  be  limited.  Military 
spending,  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
budget,  must  be  held  accountable  to 
standards  of  efficiency  and  necessity. 
Taxes  must  be  increased  by  closing 


loopholes  like  safe  harbor  leasing,  by 
instituting  minimum  tax  requirements 
on  income  above  $50,000,  restoring 
luxury  taxes  and  calling  for  an  energy 
tax. 

Frankly,  the  numbers  are  easy;  the 
politics  are  difficult.  The  compromise 
will  happen  only  if  the  President  con- 
tinues the  pattern  of  the  last  24  hours 
and  takes  a  direct  leadership  role.  And 
only  if  the  leadership  of  this  House- 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike— is 
as  committed  to  success  in  budget 
sanity  as  they  were  in  giving  us  huge 
tax  breaks  in  1981  and  in  protecting 
congressional  spending  in  1982. 

The  American  public  is  not  dumb. 
This  morning  they  must  feel  rising 
anger  and  disgust  at  our  so-called  lead- 
ers who  conduct  political  waltzes  in 
the  midst  of  economic  war.  Lead,  and 
we  will  follow.  Continue  to  dance,  and 
we  wUl  lead. 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 
DISPUTE 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  most  people  learned  of  the  Ar- 
gentine invasion  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, the  first  reaction  was  disbelief; 
it  was  just  incredible  that  Argentina, 
would  risk  war  by  such  action. 

The  second  reaction  was  puzzlement, 
followed  by  a  trip  to  the  World  Atlas. 
Few  people  knew,  up  until  a  month 
ago,  where  the  Falkland  Islands  were, 
and  even  fewer  cared.  This  latter  atti- 
tude is  one  we  are  all  well  advised  to 
abandon. 

For  this  group  of  islands,  where  the 
sheep  outnumber  the  people  by  better 
than  360  to  1,  may  find  its  way  into 
the  history  books  for  reasons  vastly 
different  from  its  past  role  as  provi- 
sioner  to  sailing  vessels  and  present 
one  as  provider  of  meat  and  fiber  to  a 
more  advanced  world. 

Why  should  we  care  about  what 
happens  in  the  Falklands?  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons— economic,  politi- 
cal, and  military. 

Should  fighting  in  that  area  become 
intensified  and  prolonged,  it  could  well 
drag  into  it  other  nations  of  Latin 
America.  In  i}oint  of  fact,  when  the 
U.N.  Security  Coimcil  adopted  a  pro- 
British  resolution  by  a  10-to-l  vote  on 
April  3,  only  Panama  sided  with  Ar- 
gentina. In  the  event  Panama  esca- 
lates its  support  and  closes  the  canal— 
an  action  which  could  well  be  taken, 
now  that  we  have  given  up  the  canal— 
this  would  divert  aroimd  Cape  Horn, 
most  shipping  which  had  previously 
traveled  that  route.  Nor  is  the  canal 
immune  to  closure  by  a  guerrilla 
attack. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
effect  of  British  involvement  In  the 
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South  Atlantic  on  its  other  military 
commitments.  The  British  fleet  plays 
a  major  role  in  NATO's  North  Atlantic 
defense  and  its  equipment  and  man- 
power resources,  already  stretched 
thin,  would  be  even  further  degraded. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  also  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Western  naval  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Argentine  action,  regardless  of 
its  outcome,  has  already  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  This  is  by  a  means  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  more 
than  one  nation  claims  sovereignty 
over  some  parcel  of  land.  In  Latin 
America.  Chile,  and  Argentina  have 
quarreled  for  years  over  ownership  of 
three  Islands  off  the  tip  of  South 
America.  Bolivia  and  Chile  continue  to 
dispute  certain  territory  which  sepa- 
rates them. 

Finally,  depending  on  too  many  fac- 
tors to  explore  here  and  now,  there  is 
always  the  possibility,  in  today's  peril- 
ous world,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
see  an  opportunity  to  fish  once  more 
in  troubled  waters.  After  all,  the  sea- 
lanes  of  the  South  Atlantic  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  strategic  materials  upon 
which  our  economy  depends. 

What  should  the  role  of  the  United 
States  be?  First,  to  the  fuUest  extent 
and  as  long  as  practicable,  we  should 
serve  as  intermediator  between  the 
parties.  A  negotiated  solution  would  be 
preferable  by  everyone  to  a  military 
solution,  and  both  parties  at  present 
welcome  the  United  SUtes  in  this 
effort. 

Second.  If  negotiations  fall,  we 
should  offer  to  the  United  Kingdom 
our  moral  support  in  the  community 
of  nations,  and  If  need  be  should 
follow  the  lead  of  the  E\iropean  Com- 
munity by  imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions. The  British  have  not  asked  for 
military  support,  and  so  long  as  the 
engagement  remains  between  the  prin- 
cipals, there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should. 

The  administration  has  taken  a 
statesmanlike  position  in  its  efforts  to 
settle  peacefully  the  Falkland  Islands 
dispute,  and  I  pray  that  these  efforts 
will  be  fruitful.  In  the  event  diplomacy 
fails,  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
support  the  United  Kingdom,  our 
friend  and  aUy  of  long  standing. 

Hopefully,  we  will  not  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibility. 
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try  was  being  driven  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  by  the  kind  of  economic 
policies  that  we  followed  for  4  years 
under  the  Carter  administration  and 
Democratic  Congresses. 


House  and  the  Senate  did  not  accept 
all  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. But  the  basic  responslbUity  for 
the  budget  resolutions,  under  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  is  ours— nobody 


else's.  If  the  process  faltered,  it  Is  our 
fault— and  yours,  Mr.  Speaker— not 
somebody  else's.  You  talk  about  "the 
buck  stopping  here."  You  are  right  on 
the  budget  resolution.  The  buck  stops 
right  here. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  the  Democrat- 
ic proposals  for  spending.  The  cimiula- 
tive  spending  levels  by  the  committees 
of  this  House  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee under  the  budget  process  for 
spending  levels  for  1983  is  $805  billion, 
with  a  deficit  of  almost  $140  billlop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arithmetic  is  very 
clear.  Yours  contains  the  big  deficit, 
not  President  Reagan's.  In  other 
words,  the  House  Democratic  proposed 
deficit  for  1983  is  $140  billion  or  about 
$38  billion  more  debt  than  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


Today,  that  Inflation  rate  has  not 
only  been  brought  back  to  zero,  but 
has  been  brought  to  a  level  below  zero, 
which  means  that  dollars  are  actually 
being  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
and  the  average  worldng  people  in  this 
coimtry.  That  Is  economic  success  and 
so  the  only  thing  one  can  determine 
when  the  Democrats  talk  about  eco- 
nomic failure  is  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  13-percent  inflation  rates.  That  is 
what  they  want  to  go  back  to.  They 
want  big  spending  and  big  taxes  so  we 
can  have  double-digit  inflation  again. 

This  administration  is  turning  the 
economy  around  and  I  say  it  is  high 
time  and  I  think  the  American  people 
say  it  is  high  time. 


D  1130 

ANOTHER  ALIBI  ON  THE 
FAILURE  OF  REAGANOMICS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
listened  with  interest  this  morning  to 
the  prelude  of  the  President's  address 
to  the  Nation  this  evening  when  our 
Republican  brothers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  explained  what  the  ad- 
dress will  be  about.  They  said  that 
Democrats  want  to  tax  and  spend,  tax 
and  spend,  but  that  they,  the  Republi- 
cans, want  to  cut  spending  and  they 
went  on  to  passionately  plead  the  case 
for  the  little  guy  who  has  to  date  re- 
ceived a  lV«-percent  reduction  in  his 
taxes  with  another  10-percent  reduc- 
tion to  take  place  July  1,  for  a  total  of 
liy«-percent  reduction  in  his  taxes. 

What  our  Republican  brothers  fidled 
to  explain  was  that  the  President's 
economic  and  tax  policies  have  given 
Wall  Street  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
its  contribution  to  Federal  revenues. 
Tax  fairness  is  the  issue  and  the  most 
irresponsible  fiscal  policy  since  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

What  America  needs  to  hear  tonight 
is  a  President  who  leads,  not  another 
alibi  on  the  failure  of  Reaganomics. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS  BEGINS 
IN  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  says  very  clearly 
the  budget  process  begins  here  in  the 
Congress.  The  responsibility  of  the 
President  is  to  send  his  recommenda- 
tions from  the  executive  branch  to  the 
Congress.    It    was    obvious    that    the 


ADMINISTRA-nON  IS  TURNING 
ECONOMY  AROUND 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
time  we  hear  the  Democrats  come  to 
the  floor  and  talk  about  irresponsible 
economic  policies  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  their  economic  policies  pro- 
duced 13-percent  inflation.  This  coun- 


REPUBUCANS  INTEND  TO  CUT 
SPENDING  AND  TAXES 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
tragedy  how  narrowly  partisan  some 
of  this  debate  has  become.  When  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  and  cited 
correctly  that  the  average  working 
American  only  got  a  1%  percent  drop 
In  their  Income  tax  rate,  what  he  did 
not  say  was  that  President  Reagan 
wanted  a  10-percent  cut  In  the  income 
tax  rates  in  1981.  effective  beginning 
1981.  that  it  was  a  compromise  to  ac- 
commodate the  Democrats  which  hurt 
the  little  man.  that  in  fact,  we  are  very 
eager,  a  number  of  us  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  are  cosponsors  of  a  bill 
that  would  move  the  income  tax  rate 
up  and  make  It  effective  earlier,  that 
we  are  delighted  to  cut  the  tax  rates 
on  working  Americans  and  that  in  fact 
it  was  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
liberal  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  who  offered  the  Initial  huge  cut 
in  maximum  taxes  to  hurt  the  little 
man  and  to  help  the  very  wealthy. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  watch 
the  partisan  rhetoric  and  recognize 
that  clearly  what  was  said  yesterday  is 
right. 

As  the  Speaker  himself  said,  there  is 
a  fundamental  philosophical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parties.  Our 
party  intends  to  cut  spending  and  cut 
taxes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  have  no  more 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FoLry).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  is  asking  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
yield  for  a  response? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  think  the 
rules  of  the  House  are  that  1 -minute 
speeches  are  limited  to  1  minute  for 
each  Member  a  day.  Is  this  not  cor- 
rect? Is  that  not  the  policy  that  we 
normally  operate  under? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

.\4r.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Al- 

EXAin>ER). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  only  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia because  I  believe  that  he  incorrect- 
ly stated  the  facts  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  last  year,  during 
the  debates  on  the  budget  and  tax 
policies  of  the  administration,  the 
President  had  his  way.  Therefore,  we 
are  now  operating  under  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policy  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President;  voted  on  and 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  with 
a  strong  unanimous  support  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress.  A  ma- 
jority was  produced  with  support  of  36 
Democrats. 

Now  we  can  debate  how  we  got  here 
today.  But,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Nation  is  operating  today  under  the 
President's  economic  and  tax  policies 
which  have  put  into  place  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  administration. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  AU  I  want  to  say  is 
as  a  matter  of  historic  record  the  gen- 
tleman knows  full  well  that  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposal  was  for  a  10- 
percent  rate  reduction  in  the  first 
year,  that  in  the  process  of  getting 
that  bill  through  the  House  we 
changed  it  and  most  of  us  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  would  in  effect  have  much 
preferred  the  10-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
aU  know,  the  budget  negotiations  did 
fail  yesterday  and  I  think  it  was 
rather  interesting  the  reason  we  were 
given  that  it  failed.  It  failed  because 
there  was  a  real  difference  between 
your  philosophy  and  that  reflected  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Finally  we  are  getting  down  to  the 
real  issues  here.  The  question  is  are 
the  American  people  presently  funda- 
mentally undertaxed.  That  is  the  real 
question.  If  we  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  fundamentally 
undertaxed,  that  they  are  not  taxed 
high  enough,  to  support  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  you  believe  the  Federal 
Government  must  promote,  then  bring 
a  budget  forward  that  says  that.  Then 
let  us  demand  that  we  have  a  vote  on 
the  floor  on  a  massive  increase  in 
taxes. 

If  you  believe  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  are  spending  too  little, 
rather  than  spending  too  much,  let  us 
bring  the  budget  forward  that  spends 
more.  Let  us  accimiulate  all  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committees 
headed  by  that  party  that  says  that 
we  should  not  have  a  $90  billion  deficit 
as  suggested  by  the  President,  but 
that  we  need  a  $140  to  $180  billion  def- 
icit. Those  are  the  real  differences.  Let 
us  be  honest  about  those  differences.  I 
commend  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  saying 
yesterday  that  the  reason  the  negotia- 
tions broke  down  is  because  there  is  a 
major  philosophical  difference  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  President. 

That  is  true.  One  wants  to  spend 
more,  one  wants  to  spend  less,  one 
wants  to  tax  more,  one  wants  to  tax 
less.  Let  us  bring  the  question  to  the 
American  people. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  TO 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE  CENTER 
IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(b)  of 
Public  Law  94-201,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  Speaker  today  ap- 
points to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Folklife  Center  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  a  term  ending 
March  3,  1988,  the  following  member 
from  private  life: 

Dr.  Jeanne  Gulllemln.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


THE  16TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1981-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 


out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday,  April  29, 
1982.) 


DISAPPROVING  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY DEFERRAI^S  FOR  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  27, 
1982,  I  caU  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
411)  disapproving  the  deferral  of 
budget  authority  relating  to  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  (de- 
ferral D82-236)  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  of  March  18,  1982. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  411 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  disapproves  the  proposed  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$44,883,000  for  fossil  energy  research  and 
development.  Department  of  Energy,  to  ter- 
minate research  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1982  (deferral  number  D82-236).  as  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
March  18,  1982,  under  section  1013  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  bring  to  the  House,  House  Resolu- 
tion 411  to  express  the  disapproval  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
deferral  of  budget  authority  relating 
to  the  Department  of  Energy's  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  ap- 
propriation. The  deferral  amount  is 
$44,883,000. 

Although  the  administration  submit- 
ted a  deferral,  the  programmatic 
impact  is  similar  to  a  rescission. 
Through  the  deferral,  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  terminate  a  wide  variety 
of  fossil  research  programs  on  May  1 
unless  we  take  positive  action  to  over- 
turn the  deferral.  From  the  savings  re- 
alized from  the  terminations,  the  De- 
partment would  then  plan  to  use  the 
deferred  funds  to  pay  for  as  yet  un- 
identified energy  technology  center 
closings. 

A  brief  chronology  would  be  useful. 
The  deferral  was  first  made  known  to 
the  Congress  in  February  when  the 
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President  submitted  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget;  however,  the  formal  de- 
ferral was  not  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  until  March  18, 
1982.  The  deferral  message  indicated 
that  some  projects  would  be  terminat- 
ed as  early  as  April  1.  Because  of  the 
late  date  of  submission,  Mr.  McDade 
and  I  wrote  Secretary  Edwards  and 
asked  that  he  not  take  any  action  to 
terminate  any  activities  until  May  1. 
Secretary  Edwards  graciously  agreed 
to  our  request. 

The  Interior  Subcommittee  voted 
unanimously  on  March  29  to  overturn 
the  deferral,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  It  out  by  voice 
vote  on  Tuesday.  By  this  action  we 
will  assure  continuation  of  work  on 
the  liquid  phase  methanol  process  de- 
velopment unit,  the  pressurized  fluid- 
ized  bed  combined  cycle  pilot  plant, 
advanced  combustion  technology, 
magnetohydrodynamlcs,  the  bi-gas 
pilot  plant,  two  oil  shale  projects,  the 
unconventional  gas  multlwell  project, 
and  work  on  high  temperature  turbine 
technology. 

We  are  In  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  EInergy  that  certain  of 
the  recommendations  are  valid.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  Depart- 
ment's request  in  part,  we  are  Inviting 
a  reprograming  action  and  would  look 
favorably  upon  a  request  to  terminate 
the  H-Coal  pilot  plant,  the  Exxon 
Donor  Solvent  pilot  plant,  the  pressur- 
ized fluldlzed  bed  alternate  turbine 
test,  HYGAS  peat  pilot  plant,  the  at- 
mospheric entrained  bed  slagging  gasi- 
fler,  and  the  tar  sands  enhanced  oil  re- 
covery project.  These  terminations 
will  permit  a  reprograming  of 
$20,336,000  of  the  $44,883,000  de- 
ferred. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  proposals  outlined  in 
the  deferral.  It  allows  the  continu- 
ation of  research  in  several  technol- 
ogies which  offer  the  promise  of  more 
efficient  use  of  our  coal  resources  with 
a  diminished  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  wiU  allow 
the  administration  to  terminate 
projects  which  have  already  contribut- 
ed to  our  technology  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  responsible 
action.  I  recommend  that  the  deferral 
disapproval  resolution  be  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  411  disapproving 
the  deferral  of  $44.8  million  of  budget 
authority  from  the  fossil  energy  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  to  urge  the  approval  of  our  action 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was 
unamimously  reported  by  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. It  was  unanimously  approved  by 
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our  full  committee.  We  had  to  act  this 
way  l)ecause.  under  the  terms  of  the 
Budget  Act.  a  deferral  cannot  be  split 
and  must  be  acted  on  In  its  entirety. 
This  is  unfortunate  t)ecause  if  the  De- 
partment had  split  the  deferral  and  let 
us  act  Individually  on  each  of  the  17 
items,  we  could  probably  agree  to 
roughly  $20  million  of  it. 

The  projects  found  here  are  all  in 
various  stages  of  development.  Some 
can  be  terminated  immediately,  and 
we  have  identified  those  projects  in 
our  report  for  which  we  would  favor- 
ably entertain  a  reprograming  to  close 
them  down.  Others  should  continue, 
partly  because  the  Department  admit- 
ted to  us  that  they  have  completed  ne- 
gotiations with  only  one  of  the  private 
contractors  to  terminate.  Further- 
more, testimony  before  our  committee 
conceded  that  DOE  really  does  not 
have  any  idea  of  the  true  termination 
costs  of  those  projects. 

Our  subcommittee  believes  from  our 
own  investigation  that  at  least  two  of 
the  projects  would  cost  many  millions 
more  than  DOE  concedes  they  would 
cost  to  terminate.  Needless  to  say, 
there  is  no  provision  here  or  anywhere 
else  to  pay  these  costs,  and  unless  we 
recognize  them  now,  we  can  expect  to 
end  up  paying  later. 

Another  reason  we  had  to  act  this 
way  is  that,  unlike  most  deferrals,  this 
one  does  not  propose  to  defer  spending 
authority.  It  proposes  to  transfer  pro- 
gram funds  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee and  use  them  to  close  down  five 
energy  technology  centers  owned  by 
the  Government.  Regrettably,  DOE 
has  refused  to  level  with  the  Congress 
and  tell  us  which  of  the  centers  they 
want  to  close.  This  is  not  what  the  de- 
ferral process  Is  all  about.  If  the  De- 
partment wants  to  close  the  energy 
technology  centers,  they  should  come 
to  the  committee  and  tell  us  why, 
when,  and  how  much— not  make  us 
guess.  Until  they  do  this,  we  will  not 
go  along  with  what  is  really  a  series  of 
reprogramings  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
ferral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  identified  a 
correct  and  proper  way  to  reduce  some 
of  these  programs,  and  we  have  told 
the  Department  in  black  and  white 
that  we  will  act  favorably  on  repro- 
gramings. By  denying  this  deferral,  we 
will  be  signaling  the  Department  and 
the  taxpayers  that  we  are  protecting 
their  investments  and  reducing  ex- 
penditures in  a  fair  and  proper  way.  I 
urge  your  unanimous  support  for  our 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  411.  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  that  would 
prevent  the  administration  from  defer- 
ring fimds  for  the  pressurized  fluld- 
lzed bed  pilot  plant  project  at  Curtlss- 
Wright  in  Wood-Ridge.  N.J. 


On  February  26,  I  sent  to  Energy 
Secretary  James  Edwards  a  letter  co- 
signed  by  1 1  members  of  the  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  committees  that 
oversee  this  coal  conversion  project.  In 
that  letter,  we  urged  the  Secretary  to 
release  the  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982  in  a  timely  fashion,  as 
was  intended  by  the  Congress,  because 
of  the  program's  critical  importance  to 
our  Nation's  energy  future.  We  noted 
that  the  program  had  been  modified 
to  substantially  reduce  Government 
involvement  in  the  project  and  in- 
crease private  sector  involvement  with 
fuU  private  sector  funding,  beginning 
in  1984.  The  committee  has  reviewed 
this  project  at  great  length  and  with 
great  care,  and  I  commend  them  for  it; 
we  do  not  believe  that  funds  already 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
reviewed  so  carefully  should  be  de- 
ferred. 

The  Secretary  did  not  comply  with 
the  request  in  our  letter;  rather,  the 
administration  is  seeking  a  deferral  of 
the  outstanding  $6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  funds.  We  must  disapprove 
that  deferral  today. 

This  project,  which  represents  the 
sUte  of  the  art  in  this  field,  will 
enable  us  to  use  high-sulfur  coal  clean- 
ly and  efficiently.  I  have  visited  the 
site  personally,  and  I  know  that  this 
new  technology  holds  great  promise.  It 
is.  by  all  reasonable  standards,  a  sound 
Investment. 

The  Energy  Department  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  project, 
having  characterized  It  as  the  key  ele- 
ment of  its  fossil  energy  program 
before  Congress  last  year.  The  pres- 
surized fluidized  bed  pilot  plant  was 
specifically  enumerated  as  one  for 
which  the  full  resources  of  the  Peder- 
sJ  Government  would  be  required  to 
bring  the  technology  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  change 
course  now.  According  to  the  commit- 
tee report  on  House  Resolution  411,  it 
could  cost  up  to  $15  million  to  termi- 
nate the  project. 

We  have  read  recently  of  cuts  in  oil 
production  by  OPEC  nations;  this 
alone  should  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
precariousness  of  our  energy  situation. 
I  urge  passage  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

KFTORTS  TO  PRODUCX  BIPAHTISAM  BUDGET  END 
nf  rAILXTRK 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  so-called  budget  negotiators  who 
has  been  meeting  for  the  past  month 
in  an  attempt  to  forge  a  bipartisan 
budget  resolution  which  could  pass 
this  House,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am 
extremely  disappointed  that  our 
labors  did  not  produce  such  a  product. 
With  unrestrained  Government  spend- 
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Ing  and  borrowing  literaUy  drying  up 
the  capital  needed  to  restore  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  I  truly  be- 
lieved that  in  the  national  interest  a 
comprised  budget  resolution  could 
be— and  should  have  been— agreed 
upon. 

The  present  and  prospective  borrow- 
ing by  this  Government  needed  to  fi- 
nance programs  put  in  place  by  past 
Congresses  has  kept  interest  unreal- 
istically  high- and  especially  so  when 
one  considers  the  sharp  drop  in  Infla- 
tion—by stifling  plans  for  future  In- 
dustrial and  business  growth  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 
Until  interest  rates  are  reduced  and 
these  plans  are  implemented  the  un- 
employed are  not  going  to  be  return- 
ing to  work  and  these  unemployed  and 
their  families  are  going  to  suffer  im- 
necessary  hardships. 

There  will  be  attempts  as  there  have 
been  In  the  past  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  all  of  the  economic  Ills  of  the 
land.  This  time  to  blame  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  for  these 
ills  would  be  pointing  the  finger  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  President  had 
the  wisdom  to  foresee  the  coming  of 
the  economic  mess  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  and  made  proposals 
early  last  year  to  head  them  off.  Did 
this  Congress  heed  his  message  and 
act  quickly  to  do  so?  It  did  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  President 
Reagan  took  a  look  at  the  amount  of 
our  GNP  being  consumed  In  taxes  and 
said  It  Is  too  much  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  country.  He  proposed 
real  tax  reductions  for  the  American 
taxpayer  so  that  more  could  be  used 
for  savings  and  investment  in  new 
jobs.  He  proposed  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion In  those  taxes  effective  January  1. 
1981— this  Congress  delayed  this  tax 
reduction  until  October  1.  1981  and 
then  cut  It  In  one-half— Congress 
passed  a  5-percent  reduction.  Taken 
over  the  taxable  year  of  1981.  this 
meant  a  1  V4-tax  reduction  for  the  year. 
As  of  today,  this  is  all  the  tax  relief 
the  Individual  taxpayer  has  received. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  with  a  straight 
face  that  such  a  tax  reduction  is  going 
to  do  the  job  needed  to  get  this  coun- 
try going  again? 

The  President  also  proposed  that  an 
additional  10-percent  tax  reduction  be 
made  effective  January  1,  1982— the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  delayed  this 
date  until  July  1,  1982.  He  also  pro- 
posed a  10-percent  reduction  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983.  Once  again  the  Congress 
said  no,  and  made  this  reduction  effec- 
tive July  1. 1983. 

Now,  whose  tax  program  is  not  work- 
ing? It  certainly  is  not  the  President's 
because  his  was  not  enacted.  The 
Democrat-controlled  House  substitut- 
ed its  tax  dates  for  the  President's  and 
now  they  are  conveniently  forgetting 
what  took  place  and  are  saying  the 
President's  program  Is  not  working. 


Where  would  we  be  today  If  we  had 
not  reduced  Carter's  bloated  budget  by 
$46  billion  In  fiscal  year  1982?  We 
would  have  had  $46  billion  more  debt 
to  finance — driving  Interest  rates  even 
higher. 

But  speaking  of  Interest  rates,  there 
has  been  some  reduction  In  the  prime 
rate  since  President  Reagan  took 
office.  When  Carter  took  office  the 
prime  rate  was  6.4  percent.  When  he 
left  office  it  was  2  m  percent;  today,  it 
is  16V^  percent  and  coming  down  but 
not  fast  enough. 

And  we  carmot  forget  the  fact  that 
inflation  stood  at  4.8  percent  when 
Carter  took  office;  when  he  left  it  was 
12.4  percent;  last  month,  inflation  had 
a  negative  percentage— the  first  since 
1965. 

D  1145 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 

SKI).  

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI ). 

PERMISSION    POR    COMHITTBE    OR    WATS    AHS 

MXAITS   TO   PILE  REPORTS   DM   HJL   4613   AITD 

H.R.  6094 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
until  midnight  tonight.  April  29,  to  fUe 
reports  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4613)  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  Government- 
wide  efforts  to  collect  debts  owed  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  addition- 
al procedures  for  the  collection  of 
debts  owed  the  United  States,  as 
amended;  and  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6094) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prob- 
ably will  not  object  because  my  distin- 
guished chairman  is  always  so  well 
versed  on  everything,  but  has  this 
been  discussed  with  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cohable)? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. If  the  distinguished  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  has  approved  of  this.  In 
fact,  It  came  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
response  of  my  colleague. 

F\uther  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
can  assure  us  there  is  no  monuimental 
change  from  what  happened  in  the 
committee? 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  No.  there  Is 
no  monumental  change  at  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  EXCESSIVE  SPENDING 
ACT 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  18  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
introducing  the  Military  Excessive 
Spending  Act  (MESA).  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
could  be  argued  that  military  waste, 
like  any  other  tyiie  of  Government 
waste  is  a  matter  of  perception.  How- 
ever, In  this  era  of  concern  for  Gtovem- 
ment  over  spending.  I  cannot  perceive 
the  need  for  having  the  taxpayers  pay 
for  meals  served  in  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger's  private 
dining  room,  subsidizing  personal  serv- 
ants for  300  senior  officers  in  the 
Armed  Services,  and  subsidizing  shots 
and  other  veterinary  services  for  the 
pets  of  military  persozmel. 

Any  budget  that  does  not  include 
cutting  such  waste  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  serious  attempt  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary expense.  This  is  not  a  "Guns 
versus  Butter"  argument,  but  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  begin  saving  money  by 
not  spending  it  on  wasteful  and  ines- 
sential programs. 

In  this  regard,  the  legislation  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  introducing  would: 
Insure  that  teletyi)e  is  not  used  for 
routine,  low  priority  messages;  Insure 
that  each  individual  provided  a  meal 
in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  dining 
room  Is  charged  for  the  meal;  Insure 
that  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces  may  not  be  assigned  to  duty  as 
personal  aides  to  general  and  flag  offi- 
cers, and  would  Insiu-e  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  provide 
veterinary  care  for  pets  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  their  dependents. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
military  waste  legislation. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  3208.  RECLAMA- 
TION   SAFETY    OP    DAMS    ACT 
OP  1978  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
caU  up  House  Resolution  438  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  438 
Reiolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3208)  to  amend  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule  XVI 
and  clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  sis 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Rhodes)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  438 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3208,  to  amend  the  Rec- 
lamation Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  a  com- 
pletely open  rule,  providing  1  hour  of 
general  debate  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now 


printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7, 
rule  16,  which  prohibits  nongermane 
amendments,  and  clause  5,  rule  21. 
which  prohibits  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  bill,  are  waived. 

A  waiver  of  clause  7  of  rule  16  is  nec- 
essary as  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  expands  the  purpose  and 
coverage  of  the  original  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  a  straight  authorization. 

A  waiver  of  clause  5  of  rule  21  is 
needed  as  the  amendment  in  *  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  provides  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  spending 
authority  upon  enactment  of  the  bill 
to  replace  amd  modify  dams  in  need  of 
safety  improvements  and  to  perform 
structural  modifications  related  to 
flood  control  on  these  dams. 

The  rule  also  waives  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  which  requires  that 
new  budget  authority  be  reported  by 
May  15  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
against  consideration  of  the  bill.  This 
waiver  which  is  technical  in  nature  is 
necessary  as  the  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced increased  authorizations  for 
appropriations  effective  immediately 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee substitute  cures  the  violation 
by  making  the  authorization  effective 
October  1.  1982. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
form modifications  on  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation dams  and  related  facilities  to 
preserve  their  structural  safety.  H.R. 
3208  authorizes  an  additional  $550  mil- 
lion for  such  dam  safety  modifications 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  re- 
place dams  where  it  is  determined  that 
replacement  is  the  least  expensive 
method  of  improvement.  The  Secre- 
tary is  also  given  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  use  authorized  funds  for 
flood  control  modifications  on  dams 
undergoing  safety  improvements.  Re- 
porting requirements  for  work  esti- 
mated to  cost  $500,000  or  less  are 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  6  years  ago  the  Grand 
Teton  Dam  in  Idaho  failed,  killing  11 
people,  disrupting  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  costing  $350  mil- 
lion in  damages  and  payments.  Several 
of  our  dams  are  old  and  in  severe  need 
of  structural  repair  or  replacement. 
This  bill,  which  the  administration 
has  requested,  authorizes  funds  for 
the  necessary  safety  improvements.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  438  so  that  we  can  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
3208. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  438 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  H.R. 
3208.  which  amends  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978. 

As  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  stated.  House  Resolution  438 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  Section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  which  requires  new 
budget  authority  to  be  reported  by 
May  15  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  is 
waived  under  the  rule.  The  rule  also 
waives  clause  7,  rule  XVI  (germaness) 
and  clause  5,  rule  XXI  (appropriations 
in  a  legislative  bill)  against  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill.  One  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions, is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  responsibility  for  over  300 
dams  and  dikes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  failure  at  any  one  of  these 
facilities  could  result  in  a  substantial 
loss  of  life  and  property.  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  recall  the 
Teton  Dam  failure  6  years  ago.  which 
disrupted  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  and  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  $350  million  in  claim  pay- 
ments. Following  this  disaster.  Con- 
gress passed  the  1978  Safety  of  Dams 
Act.  providing  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  perform  needed 
safety  modifications  on  Bureau  dams. 

Since  passage  of  the  1978  act.  the 
cost  of  safety  modifications  has  in- 
creased and  an  additional  35  dams  in 
17  States  have  been  identified  as  re- 
quiring some  degree  of  safety  modifi- 
cation. Without  an  Increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  this  program,  essential 
safety  modification  work  will  be  de- 
layed, Jeopardizing  thousands  of  lives 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  essential  legisla- 
tion, supported  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  regard  it  as  actually  an  Insurance 
policy  against  Federal  liability  which 
might  occur  if  there  were  to  be  a  re- 
currence of  the  tragedy  of  the  Teton 
Dam  failure  some  6  years  ago.  That 
failure  cost  the  Government  $350  mil- 
lion. I  can  imagine,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Members  of  the  body  can  imagine, 
what  could  happen  in  the  event  of 
other  failures  and  the  fact  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  be 
thought  of  as  being  very  modest  com- 
pared to  the  liabilities  which  might 
come  our  way  in  the  event  of  future 
dam  failures.  Of  course,  that  does  not 
mention  the  human  misery  which 
would  be  caused  by  loss  of  life  auid 
property  in  the  event  of  such  failures. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  res- 
olution will  be  adopted  and  that  the 
bill  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  giving  me  some  time  to  com- 
ment on  the  rule. 

I  would  just  like  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House  and  the  Members  to  very 
much  recommend  to  them  very  strong 
and  thorough  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  the  rule  that  will  make  It 
possible. 

The  area  that  I  represent  In  Penn- 
sylvania, particularly  the  Johnstown 
area.  Is  particularly  vulnerable  and 
has  been  in  the  past  to  flash  flooding. 
The  dams  in  that  area  require  periodic 
updating  and  investigation,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  that  live  in 
those  areas  and  other  areas  across  the 
country  so  affected,  their  lives  and 
property  so  directly  affected,  I  would 
hope  that  the  House, will  without  op- 
position support  this  rule  and  the  leg- 
islation. 

D  1200 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  have  any  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was   taken  by  electronic 
device,  Suid  there  were— yeas  343,  nays 
5.  not  voting  84,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  54J 
YEAS— 343 


Addabbo 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Axpln 

Atkinson 

Bafalis 

B»iley  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedei: 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 


Blnshun 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Bocks 

Bonlor 

Bonlier 

Bowen 

BrlnkJey 

Brodhead 

BroomXield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Burton.  John 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Cnay 


Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coutrhlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  WUllam 

O'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dousherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Brdahl 

Erlenbom 

E^vans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (lA) 

Pary 

Pucell 

Fulo 

Fenwlck 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fithian 

Florlo 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrlch 

Ollckman 

Ooodlinc 

Gore 

Oradison 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastermieier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 


Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBouUUler 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levttas 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (BCD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Matstii 

MavToules 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

l^tcheU  (NY) 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuTsell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 


Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowsld 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

WhltehuTst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


NAYS-5 


Brown  (CO) 

Crane,  Philip 

McDonald 

Crane,  Daniel 

Edgar 

NOT  VOTlNG-84 

Akaka 

Ertel 

LaFalce 

Andrews 

Evans  (IN) 

Leland 

AuCoin 

Perraro 

Lewis 

Rartham 

Fiedler 

Livingston 

BaUey  (MO) 

Pish 

Lujan 

Barnard 

Fllppo 

Marks 

Biaggi 

Foglletu 

Martin  (NO 

Boland 

Foley 

Mattox 

Boiling 

Fountain 

MaooU 

Boner 

Ginn 

McCloskey 

Bouquard 

Goldwater 

McCurdy 

Breaux 

Gonaalez 

Mikulaki 

Brooks 

Oramm 

Moakley 

Brown  (OH) 

Gray 

Mollnarl 

Burgener 

Gregg 

Morrison 

Burton,  Phillip 

Grlsham 

Murtha 

Butler 

Hagedom 

Oxley 

Cheney 

Hall.  Sam 

Reuat 

Collins  (IL) 

Hammerachmidt  Roe 

C:omn8(TX) 

Hawkins 

Roemer 

Conable 

Hefner 

Shamansky 

Craig 

Heftel 

Simon 

Crockett 

Hendon 

Snyder 

DeNardis 

Horton 

Stanton 

Derwinski 

Howard 

Trible 

Doman 

Jacobs 

WaUins 

Dreier 

Jones  (NO 

Yatron 

Edwards  (AL) 

Jones  (TN) 

Young  (AK) 

D  1215 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GUARINI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE 
ON  H.R.  4,  INTELLIGENCE 
IDENTITIES  PROTECmON  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  conferee  on  the  blU  (H.R.  4)  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying  cer- 
tain U.S.  intelligence  officers,  agents, 
informants,  and  sources  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotmc)  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


RECLAMATION  SAFETY  OF 

DAMS     ACT     OF     1978     AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3208)  to  amend 
the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act 
of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  coaanrncE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3208,  with  Mr.  Peyser  in  the 
chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazem)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Cladsek)  wiU  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazkm). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3208— a  bill  to  amend  the  Recla- 
mation Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978. 

Before  I  explain  how  H.R.  3208 
amends  the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  outline  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  re- 
sponsibility for  over  240  reservoirs  im- 
pounded by  more  than  310  dams  and 
dikes.  A  failure  at  any  one  of  these  fa- 
cilities could  result  in  a  substantial 
loss  of  life  and  property.  Many  of  us 
clearly  remember  the  Teton  Dam  fail- 
ure in  Idaho  6  years  ago  which  result- 
ed in  11  deaths,  disrupted  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people  and  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  $350  million  in 
claim  payments. 

Back  in  the  sixties,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  recognized  that  some  of 
their  older  dams  might  not  stand  up  to 
modem  criteria  for  dam  safety.  For 
this  reason,  the  Bureau  initiated  the 
examination  of  existing  structures 
program  to  review  their  dams  using 
modem  hydrologic  and  seismic  data. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  process  of 
modifying  the  dams  that  were  in  need 
of  safety  improvements,  in  1978,  Con- 
gress approved  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act.  This  act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
perform  modifications  on  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  dams  and  related  facili- 
ties to  preserve  their  structural  safety. 
The  act  authorizes  $100  million  and 
specifies  that  funds  are  to  be  used 
only  for  dam  safety  and  not  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  additional  bene- 
fits. 

Modifications  that  are  necessary  due 
to  age,  normal  deterioration,  or  faulty 
operation  and  maintenance  are  treated 
as  project  costs  and  are  paid  for  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project.  Modifica- 
tions that  are  necessary  due  to  new 
hydrologic  or  seismic  data  or  changes 
In  state-of-the-art  criteria  are  non- 
reimbursable and  are  paid  for  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3208  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  $550  million  for 
the  dam  safety  program.  This  increase 
is  necessary  for  several  reasons: 

First,  the  cost  of  completing  the 
safety  modification  work  on  the  13 
dams  originally  identified  by  the 
Bureau  has  increased  to  approximate- 
ly $130  million  from  the  $100  million 
authorized  in  1978; 
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Second,  since  1978,  the  Bureau  has 
identified  an  additional  35  dams  that 
will  require  some  degree  of  safety 
modification  work: 

Third,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or has  requested  that  seven  dams  lo- 
cated in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region 
be  included  in  this  program.  These 
dams  have  been  made  part  of  reclama- 
tion projects  by  acts  of  Congress;  how- 
ever, title  to  these  dams  was  never 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

Finally,  the  committee  decided  that 
the  work  being  performed  at  the  Twin 
Buttes  Dam  in  Texas  to  correct  a  con- 
struction deficiency  should  be  covered 
by  this  act. 

This  legislation  would  also  allow  the 
Secretary  to  construct  a  replacement 
dam  if  he  was  determined  that  it 
would  be  more  cost  effective  than 
modifying  the  existing  dam.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  approved 
this  authority  only  to  help  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  program  and  not  to  give 
the  Secretary  a  blank  check  to  con- 
struct new  dams. 

Another  change  the  committee  ap- 
proved would  eliminate  the  reporting 
requirement  for  work  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000  or  less.  This  would  make 
the  program  more  efficient  and  relieve 
the  Bureau  of  the  costly  and  lengthy 
reporting  process  for  minor  repair 
work. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3208 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  perform  additional  work 
for  flood  control  purposes  on  those 
dams  slated  for  safety  modifications. 
We  must  remember  that  some  of  the 
older  dams  were  designed  with  only  Ir- 
rigation storage  in  mind.  This  provi- 
sion would  aUow  the  Secretary  to  do 
some  work  for  flood  control  purposes 
along  with  the  work  he  has  planned 
for  dam  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  that  this 
bill  is  the  product  of  a  bipartisan 
effort  of  the  Subcommitte  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Clausen) 
is  the  ranking  minority  member.  At 
this  time,  let  me  thank  him  and  the 
members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  for 
the  temendous  help  they  have  in  get- 
ting this  final  product  before  the 
House.  I  want  to  commend  him  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subconunittee. 
and  aU  the  members  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
today. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  effort,  and 
it  will  reassure  the  public  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  insure  the 
safety  of  dams  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  built,  and  I  urge  prompt 
adoption  of  this  measure. 
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Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation,  and  I  genuinely  want 
to  extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazkn), 
for  the  very  thorough  and  fair  manner 
in  which  he  has  brought  the  bill 
through  the  committee  and  for  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  all  of  us  in 
his  very  careful  evaluation  of  the  leg- 
islation that  is  now  before  lis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  those  of  you  who 
have  worked  with  me  on  the  Interior 
Committee  know,  I  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter and  cosponsor  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978.  This 
act  created  the  safety  of  dams  pro- 
gram and  was  Congress  response  to 
the  Teton  Dam  failure  in  Idaho  in  the 
summer  of  1976.  Pursuant  to  the 
safety  of  dams  program,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  identified  more  than 
641  million  dollars  worth  of  safety 
modifications  required  for  existing  rec- 
lamation dams. 

As  Chairman  Kazen  of  our  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Subcommittee 
has  stated  and  as  I  have  stated  on  ear- 
lier occasions,  the  results  of  the  fail- 
ure of  just  one  of  these  reclamation 
facilities  can  be  so  catastrophic  In 
terms  of  loss  of  life  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  claims  paid  for  proper- 
ty damage  that  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  make 
these  dams  safe.  To  be  a  believer,  one 
need  only  recaU  the  Teton  Dam  fail- 
ure. 

In  the  original  1978  act,  the  Con- 
gress established  the  criteria  for  how 
dam  safety  modifications  are  to  be 
paid  and  when  cost  sharing  is  appro- 
priate. Basically,  if  the  local  entity, 
such  as  an  irrigation  district,  which 
operates  and  maintains  the  dam  does 
not  live  up  to  its  responsibility  and 
makes  the  dam  unsafe  by  falling  to 
properly  operate  or  maintain  it,  then 
the  local  entity  pays  to  make  the  dam 
safe.  Likewise,  for  safety  modifications 
resiilting  from  age  or  normal  deterio- 
ration, those  who  benefit  from  the 
structure  pay  to  bring  it  up  to  stand- 
ard. 

However,  the  committee  rejected 
cost  sharing  for  instances  where  seis- 
mic or  hydrologic  data,  or  changes  in 
state-of-the-art  criteria  require  safety 
modifications  on  the  basis  that  whoev- 
er is  responsible  for  the  safety  prob- 
lem should  pay  to  rectify  It.  If  the 
Federal  Govemment  designed  a  dam 
on  the  basis  of  incorrect  or  inadequate 
hydrologic  data,  and  if  that  dam 
proves  to  be  unsafe  in  light  of  correct 
hydrologic  data,  then  those  safety 
modifications  should  be  nonreimbursa- 
ble to  the  Govemment,  that  is,  the 
Govemment  should  pay  for  the  neces- 
sary modifications.  The  committee  felt 
then  and  still  Is  of  the  view  that  these 
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policy  distinctions  are  souind,  well-rea- 
soned, and  should  remain. 

The  administration  appeared  in  our 
hearings  in  January  of  this  year  and 
made  a  number  of  recommendations 
to  amend  H.R.  3208.  the  matter  before 
us.  Three  of  four  of  their  recommen- 
dations for  substantive  amendments 
were  Incorporated  into  H.R.  3208.  The 
single  exception  was  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  have  cost-sharing 
even  in  those  instances  which  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  felt  were  re- 
sponsibilities for  which  the  Federal 
Govemment  should  pay.  There  was  no 
support  within  the  committee  for  this 
particular  administration  proposal. 

The  administration  supports  the 
matter  before  us,  H.R.  3208.  For 
budget  reasons,  they  also  continue  to 
support  their  earlier  proposal  before 
our  subcommittee  for  additional  cost 
sharing.  While  we  all  share  their  con- 
cern, particularly  now,  for  reducing 
Govenunent  spending,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  cost-sharing  formula  and 
policy  currently  in  the  law  are  appro- 
priate and  will  resist  any  effort  to 
change  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3208  also  con- 
tains an  amendment  offered  on  behalf 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  to  give  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  discretion 
to  save  money  by  making  modifica- 
tions required  for  flood  control  at  the 
same  time  safety  modifications  are 
made.  As  is  clear  from  the  report,  how- 
ever, first  priority  is  to  be  given  to 
needed  safety  modifications,  the  need 
for  which  has  already  been  surveyed 
and  adds  up  to  $641  million. 

A  technical  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered which  will  reaffirm  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  the  issue  of  flood  control.  I 
urge  your  support  of  this  technical 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  have  approached  this  im- 
portant matter  of  dam  safety  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion.  In  fact,  the  vote  in 
our  subcommittee  on  the  bill  and  its 
amendments  as  well  as  in  the  full  com- 
mittee were  unanimous. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  lives  and  proE>erty  of  West- 
erners who  live  downstream  from  rec- 
lamation dams  may  well  depend  on 
this  legislation.  While  we  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  significantly  increased 
authorization  ceiling  and  the  unfavor- 
able economic  times,  the  costs  of  an- 
other failure,  such  as  Teton  costing  11 
lives  and  more  than  $350  million  in 
claims  paid  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment. those  costs,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
even  more  unthinkable. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  genuinely 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  and  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size one  particular  point. 

If  the  Federal  Govemment  designs  a 
dam  on  the  basis  of  incorrect  or  inac- 
curate hydrologlcal  data  or  seismic 
data  for  that  matter  and  if  that  dam 
proves  to  be  unsafe  in  light  of  correct 
hydrologic  data,  then  those  safety 
modifications  should  be  noru-eimbursa- 
ble  to  the  Govemment;  that  is,  the 
Govemment  should  pay  for  the  neces- 
sary modifications  and  not  the  local 
sponsors  or  beneficiaries. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  arrangement. 
This  bill  emphasizes  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out,  and  I  would  like 
to  reemphasize  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter).  who  is  a  val- 
uable and  very  knowledgeable  member 
of  the  committee,  has  stated,  this  was 
considered,  it  was  discussed  in  the  sub- 
committee itself,  and  it  was  felt  that  if 
we  are  dealing  with  the  seismic  and 
hydrologic  data  and  there  were  some 
misinterpretations  of  that  by  Govem- 
ment personnel,  it  clearly  became  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Govemment  to  handle  that, 
in  contrast  to  passing  It  on  to  the 
sponsors  or  irrigators. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  speak  in  support  of 
H.R.  3208.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Recla- 
mation Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978. 
and  to  clear  up  some  misunderstand- 
ings that  my  colleagues  may  have 
about  this  legislation. 

H.R.  3208  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  to  $650  million  to  remedy 
structural  deficiencies  In  existing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams  to  insure 
their  structural  integrity  and  safety. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  re- 
sponsible for  over  240  reservoirs  and 
more  than  310  dams  and  dikes.  Some 
of  these  dams  were  built  more  than  50 
years  ago,  and  in  those  intervening 
years  heavily  populated  urban  areas 
have  grown  up  around  many  dams 
that  were  once  located  far  away  from 
cities  and  towns. 

The  passage  of  decades  has  also  re- 
sulted in  significant  changes  in  state- 
of-the-art  criteria  for  dam  design  and 
construction,  and  in  the  development 
of  more  advanced  and  precise  hydro- 
logic  and  seismic  data.  These  data 
reveal  that  earlier  projections  about 


the  frequency  and  magnitude  of 
storms  and  flood  flows  that  might 
occur  at  a  particular  dam  site  were,  in 
several  cases,  inaccurate.  Storms  much 
greater  than  those  previously  estimat- 
ed are  now  very  possible  at  these  dam 
sites.  Revised  earthquake  projections 
bring  into  doubt  the  stability  of  some 
dams. 

These  revised  hydrologic  and  seismic 
data  indicate  that  structural  modifica- 
tions are  needed  at  several  reclama- 
tion dams  to  insure  their  safety  and  to 
prevent  overtopping  or  posslbje  fail- 
ure. 

In  1978.  prompted  by  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation dam  safety  review  studies, 
and  the  catastrophic  failure  of  the 
Teton  Dam  in  Idaho,  Congress  enacted 
the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act 
of  1978.  That  legislation  authorized 
$100  million  for  structural  repairs  to 
13  dams. 

The  act  established  an  expedited 
procedure  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  outlining  the  need  for  struc- 
tural work,  the  estimated  cost  and  the 
correct  action  deemed  to  be  required, 
in  addition  to  the  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  proposed  modifications. 
These  reports  then  lie  before  Congress 
for  60  days  before  the  Secretary  may 
begin  work  on  the  dam. 

Since  1978,  the  Bureau's  review  of 
existing  dams  has  been  completed,  and 
another  36  dams  have  been  identified 
as  requiring  some  safety  modifications. 
At  hearings  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  Resources 
in  January  of  this  year,  the  Bureau 
witnesses  testified  that  an  additional 
$550  million  would  be  required  to 
make  the  proposed  corrections. 

Two  of  these  dams  are  in  my  State 
of  Arizona:  The  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Dam  and  the  Steward  Mountain  Dam 
on  the  Salt  River.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Dam  was  the  first  reclamation  dam 
ever  constructed,  and  in  1904  when  it 
was  designed  and  built  available  hy- 
drologic data  were  quite  limited. 

As  a  result,  the  spillway  capacity  on 
that  dam  and  on  Steward  Mountain 
are  not  adequate  to  handle  today's 
projected  inflow  design  flood.  In  order 
to  insure  that  the  dams  do  not  over- 
top, additional  spillway  capacity  Is 
needed.  The  increased  authorization 
contained  In  H.R.  3208  will  provide 
adequate  funds  to  undertake  safety 
modifications  at  these  dams  in  Arizona 
in  addition  to  the  other  dams  identi- 
fied by  the  Bureau's  review  program. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
dam  safety  legislation  and  I  am  com- 
mitted to  this  bill  to  authorize  the 
funds  necessary  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  Bureau's  dam  safety  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  address  a 
couple  of  questions  that  have  been 
raised  concerning  H.R.  3208.  At  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  the  administration 
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testified  In  support  of  the  increased 
authorization  and  suggested  several 
amendments.  Most  of  these  amend- 
ments, relating  to  replacement  dams, 
dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  re- 
porting requirements,  were  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

The  administration  also  proposed  a 
cost-sharing  amendment  that  would 
require  water  users  and  other  individ- 
uals that  benefit  from  the  dam  to 
repay  the  costs  of  the  safety  modifica- 
tions. This  would  mean  that  before 
corrective  work  could  be  undertaken 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  enter  into 
a  repayment  contract  with  the  water 
users  and  power,  customers.  Needed 
safety  modifications  could  not  be 
begun  unless  and  until  the  users 
signed  a  repayment  contract. 

The  committee  determined  that 
such  a  proposal  was  unfair  and  im- 
practical, and  we  decided  to  retain  the 
cost-sharing  formula  contained  in  the 
original  dam  safety  legislation. 

It  is  impractical  to  expect  water  and 
power  customers  that  many  times  do 
not  reside  In  the  dam  watershed,  to 
perceive  the  hazard  of  a  dam  failure  or 
overtopping  as  keenly  as  the  residents 
In  the  path  of  the  water  do. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrmjent  determined  that  a 
dam  required  safety  repairs  and  the 
users  refused  to  contract  for  such  cor- 
rective work?  The  United  States  would 
be  in  the  untenable  position  of  owning 
a  dam  that  It  deems  unsafe,  and  yet 
being  unable  to  undertake  the  repairs 
necessary  because  the  users  would  not 
agree  to  repayment. 

It  is  also  unfsdr  to  ask  the  users  to 
repair  defects  that  are  due  to  the  de- 
signs developed  by  the  Bureau  for  con- 
struction of  the  dam.  In  many  cases, 
the  safety  modifications  are  due  to 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  art  criteria 
for  dam  design,  or  new  hydrologic  or 
seismic  data.  In  these  cases,  the  origi- 
nal Bureau  design  Is  newly  determined 
to  be  inadequate  to  withstand  earth- 
quakes or  to  retain  the  project  inflow 
design  flood.  These  inadequacies  are 
due  to  defects  in  the  original  design 
and,  for  that  reason,  modifications  to 
correct  such  design  defects  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  these  reasons,  the  conunlttee  de- 
clined to  accept  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  administration 
and  chose,  instead,  to  retain  the  cost- 
sharing  formula  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal 1978  Act.  That  formula  provides 
that  defects  due  to  criteria  changes  or 
newly  available  hydrologic  and  seismic 
data  are  a  Federal  responsibility  and 
are  nonreimbursable. 

Where,  however,  the  safety  work  is 
due  to  age,  normal  deterioration,  or 
faulty  operation  and  management,  re- 
payment of  the  safety  modification 
costs  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  benefit  from  the  dam:  the 
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water  users  and  other  such  benefici- 
aries. ,       , 

I  believe  that  this  cost-sharing  for- 
mula Is  both  fair  and  appropriate  and 
I  would  oppose  any  amendment  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  burden  on  water  and  power  cus- 
tomers. 

A  second  area  of  misunderstanding 
is  the  provision  on  replacement  dams. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
amends  the  original  act  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  replace  an  existing  dam  if 
such  an  action  would  be  more  cost  ef- 
fective than  repairing  the  old  dam. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  testified 
that  they  have  encountered  situations 
where  it  would  be  substantially  cheap- 
er to  simply  replace  and  old  dam  than 
to  perform  the  many  modifications 
necessary  to  make  the  old  structure 
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Replacement  would  only  take  place 
when  a  least  cost  analysis  indicates 
that  replacement  is  the  least  expen- 
sive and  most  technically  sound 
method  to  mitigate  a  hazardous  situa- 
tion. This  provision  cannot  be  used  to 
construct  a  totaUy  new  dam.  It  is  not  a 
backdoor  to  authorization  of  projects 
that  are  not  already  in  existence.  Re- 
placement will  only  be  an  option  for 
the  Secretary  where  there  is  an  exist- 
ing dam,  safety  modification  on  that 
dam  is  necessary,  and  replacement 
would  be  cheaper  than  undertaking 
the  modifications  to  the  old  dam. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  act  now  to 
authorize  funds  to  correct  safety  prob- 
lems that  currently  exist  in  these 
dams  all  over  the  country.  Failure  to 
act  now  risks  costly  property  damage 
and  possible  loss  of  life  to  those  who 
live  downstream  from  those  structures 
that  have  been  Identified  as  requiring 
corrective  repairs. 
I  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  3208. 
Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
SD»),  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazkn)  for  bringing  this  good  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3208.  which  amends  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of 
1978. 

This  bill,  which  increases  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  effect  much  needed  repairs  to  aging 
dams,  is  vital  to  the  continuing  strug- 
gle we  in  the  country  are  making  to 
control,  and  most  efficiently  utilize, 
our  water  resources. 

No  single  resource  has  been  as  vital 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  man  as 
water,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  No  other  nation  has  developed 
and  managed  its  water  resources  with 


such  energy  and  imagination.  In  the 
dry  Southwest,  we  use  water,  reuse  It. 
and  use  it  again,  until  all  that  is  left  is 
literally  dust. 

But  from  time  to  time,  the  full 
storm  force  of  this  valuable  resource, 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  has  been 
responsible  for  death  and  destruction. 
It  is  characteristic  of  arid  areas  that 
an  absence  of  water  is  sometimes  re- 
placed with  an  overabundance  of 
water.  To  put  it  more  simply,  the 
areas  with  the  least  amount  of  water 
have  the  least  capability  of  retaining 
that  water  by  natural  methods.  That 
is  the  importance  of  safe  operation 
and  maintenance  of  dams  In  this  coun- 
try. 

In  my  own  State,  there  are  two  dams 
that  have  been  Identified  as  needing 
rehabilitation,  both  of  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  water  system  and 
flood  control  for  Arizona.  These  are 
not  new  structures,  and,  in  fact,  date 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  While  they  have  pro- 
duced a  wide  range  of  benefits,  far  in 
excess  of  their  costs,  they  are  nonethe- 
less inadequately  designed  by  today's 
standards. 

What  this  bill,  H.R.  3208.  does  is 
allow  us  to  anticipate  the  destruction 
wrought  by  a  flood,  and  thus  prevent 
the  death  and  damage  caused  in  the 
wake  of  a  flood. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  and  so  doing,  support 
safety  for  all  downstream  residents  of 
dams  that  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Loettler). 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

lAx.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3208.  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams 
Act  of  1978. 

This  legislation  demonstrates  a  firm 
commitment  to  Federal  dam  safety.  I 
wish  to  commend  all  the  members  of 
th  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  their  hard  work  and  assist- 
ance. I  also  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall).  and  particularly  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazem).  as  well 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ldjai*),  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausek),  who  have  all 
provided  me  great  counsel. 
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Each  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  distinguished 
gentlemen    I    have    just    mentioned, 


worked  diligently  to  get  this  good,  fair, 
and  equitable  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress section  13  of  the  bill  before  us. 
which  contains  a  provision  calling  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  bear  the 
costs  of  repairing  Twin  Buttes  Dam 
and  Reservoir  in  San  Angelo.  Tex. 

Twin  Buttes  was  constructed  in  1963 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  An 
error  in  the  original  construction  of 
the  dam  has  created  an  imminent 
safety  problem  which  has  restricted 
the  availability  of  water  to  the  city  of 
San  Angelo  and  for  local  irrigation 
uses. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
error  in  the  original  construction  was 
endangering  the  structure  of  the  dam. 
city  officials  undertook  several  exten- 
sive projects  at  their  own  expense  to 
correct  it.  However,  in  each  instance 
their  efforts  were  to  no  avail. 

Obviously,  dams  to  be  repaired 
under  this  act  should  have  been  built 
correctly  originally.  However,  burden- 
ing water  users  with  the  costs  of  cor- 
recting these  original  design  omissions 
and  construction  deficiencies  would 
clearly  be  inequitable. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government's  errors  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  Twin  Buttes  Dam  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  current  safety 
problem,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  provide  remu- 
neration. The  Federal  Goverrmient. 
like  anyone  else,  has  the  duty  of  cor- 
recting faulty  work  for  which  it  is  di- 
rectly responsible. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Interi- 
or Committee  and  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

I  do  have  a  question.  The  gentleman 
I  think  rightly  points  out  on  page  3  of 
the  bill  it  does  direct  the  Federal  Cjrov- 
emment  to  correct  a  problem  at  Twin 
Buttes  Dam  in  Texas.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  indicate  for  the 
House  what  the  reasons  for  the  mis- 
take were.  Was  it  because  not  careful 
consideration  was  made  in  the  process 
of  constructing  this  dam?  Was  it  hur- 
ried along  because  it  did  not  have  ade- 
quate corps  oversight? 

Can  the  gentleman  indicate  why  the 
dam  needs  this  structural  change? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  During  construc- 
tion of  the  dam,  for  which  the  corps 
was  directly  responsible,  there  was  an 
additional  need  for  fill  material  for 
structural  purposes.  The  corps  made  a 
decision  to  borrow  additional  soil  from 
what  is  now  the  center  of  the  reser- 
voir, and  in  so  doing  hit  an  area  that 
we  would  describe  as  a  gravelly  area. 
This  material,  now  underlying  the 
structure,  is  responsible  for  seepage 


which  goes  under  the  dam  and  w^iich 
has  now  brought  about  this  very  diffi- 
cult safety  problem. 

In  an  effort  to  repair  the  structure, 
without  coming  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, city  officials  in  San  Angelo 
have  twice  tried  to  stop  this  leakage, 
but  both  efforts  failed.  It  has  been  ex- 
pensive, but  they  did  not  come  and  say 
"We  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
reimburse  us"  because  they  are  grate- 
ful for  the  reservoir  itself. 

It  was  to  no  avail,  however. 

Now  they  are  saying,  "Look,  this  is  a 
situation  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  culpable  at  the  outset." 

I  might  also  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  that  during  the  construction 
process,  when  this  gravelly  area  was 
reached,  local  officials  advised  the 
corps  that  a  potential  problem  could 
occur. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  would  be  happy 
tc  jield. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  only  reason  I  have 
asked  for  some  time  under  the  gentle- 
man's particular  statement  is  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  in  the  authorizing 
and  appropriation  process  here  in 
Congress  we  have  to  be  vigilant  to 
make  sure  that  dams  and  reservoirs, 
when  they  are  constructed  at  partial 
Federal  expense,  or  full  Federal  ex- 
pense, that,  in  fact,  we  ought  to  have 
the  careful  oversight  that  was  neglect- 
ed in  this  particular  project. 

We  are  now  back  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  repair  damage  that  it, 
in  fact,  accrued.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  raises  an  impor- 
tant point  and  it  is  for  the  authorizing 
and  appropriations  committees  in  both 
Interior  and  Public  Works  to  be  vigi- 
lant, to  make  sure  that  future  dams 
and  future  construction  projects  are 
not  caught  in  this  same  structural 
problem  the  gentleman  describes. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  the  basis  of  the  dialog 
that  has  taken  place,  because  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  one  thing  our 
Public  Works  Committee  has  intensi- 
fied and  which  is  occiuring  in  the  In- 
terior Committee  as  well,  is  that  we 
are  doing  more  in  the  area  of  over- 
sight, investigation,  and  evaluation  of 
established  procedures  on  projects, 
and  this  is  Just  another  example  of 
why  there  has  been  eternal  vigilance. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Loettler)  who  has  been  a 
bird  dog  in  this  whole  process. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  bill  will  be  adopted.  It  is  a  bill  to 
enhance  and  expand  an  effort  which 
was  started  back  in  1974  because  of  an 
emergency  situation.  The  emergency 
arose  when  the  Teton  Dam  in  Idaho 
failed  and  the  result  was  great  loss  of 
life,  great  loss  of  property,  and  $350 
million  worth  of  damages  which  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  was  res[>onslble 
for  and  for  which  the  taxpayers  paid. 
Since  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation had  surveyed  other  dams 
which  are  under  its  Jurisdiction  and 
has  identified  quite  a  few  of  them, 
some  35  to  be  exact,  in  which  there 
are  structural  defects  and  which  imder 
certain  circumstances,  some  more  im- 
minent than  others,  of  course,  would 
cause  a  dam  failure  and  would  then 
cause  liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  occur,  which 
would  certainly  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  of  money  authorized 
under  this  act. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  it 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Department  of  Interior,  in 
about  a  one-paragraph  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  has  indi- 
cated that  it  wants  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing these  dams,  which  are  Federal 
structures,  to  be  borne  eventually  by 
those  who  would  use  the  water  from 
the  dams,  the  irrigators,  or  those  who 
get  the  M.  &  I.  water. 

There  are  several  things  that  are  in- 
teresting about  this.  One  is  that  the 
Department  has  never  Indicated  to 
any  of  us  who  are  proponents  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  that  it  opposed  this 
legislation  with  its  present  cost-shar- 
ring  formula. 

The  second  is  that  we  have  had  an 
act  in  place  since  1978  with  a  $100  mil- 
lion cap,  which  is  now  inadequate  and 
which  is  the  reason  for  this  legislation. 
The  1978  act  contains  the  cost-sharing 
formula  recommended  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  It  is  fair  and  reasona- 
ble. 

So  if  the  amendment  which  I  assume 
win  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  adopted,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  a  rather  amazing  situation. 
The  original  $100  million,  when  it  is 
allocated,  will  not  provide  for  cost- 
sharing  based  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  But  the  next  $550  million 
which  we  will  authorize  will  provide 
for  such  a  payb{u:k. 

That  is  not  evenhanded  and  does  not 
even  make  good  sense.  In  fact,  it  really 
does  not  make  very  good  sense  at  all 
unless  you,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
believe  that  the  attention  to  the 
safety  of  these  dams  is  of  benefit  only 
to  the  irrigators. 

Of  course  it  is  not.  That  is  not  the 
reason  for  the  bill.  It  is  not  primarily 
of  benefit  to  the  irrigators,   but  to 
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those  communities  which  would  face 
disaster  if  a  dam  failed. 

It  is  an  insurance  policy.  That  is 
what  this  bill  is.  It  Is  not  anything 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  any  inter- 
est or  any  group  of  interests,  except 
the  interests  of  the  American  people 
who  might  otherwise  lose  their  lives 
and  property. 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  The 
gentleman  is  saying.  I  believe.  If  I  can 
restate  it  in  different  words,  that 
these  dams  are  a  capital  investment 
and  it  is  only  fair  that,  as  has  been 
traditionally  done,  because  they  bene- 
fit the  public  at  large,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  cost  of  those,  whether 
they  be  for  the  construction  of  new 
dams  or  repairs,  be  borne  by  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Actually,  the  case 
sounds  in  tort.  t>ecause  if  a  dam  falls  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  from  our 
days  In  taking  torts  in  law  school  that 
this  is  one  of  the  instances  In  which 
you  have  liability  without  fault.  You 
do  not  have  to  prove  that  anybody  was 
negligent  when  a  dam  fails.  Negligence 
Is  presumed. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  could  not  state 
the  case  better. 

Mr.  RHODES.  To  continue  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, naturally,  if  you  have  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  liability  without 
fault,  it  Is  only  good  business  to  try  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  not  any  liabil- 
ity. 

I  would  regard  the  conservative  vote 
in  this  Instance  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
bin  so  that  you  can  head  off  what  I 
firmly  believe  could  be  costs  miming 
into  the  billions,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  eventually  to  pay 
if  a  dam  failed. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  state  the  case  better  than 
the  way  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
Just  stated  it.  and  I  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailbt). 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Permsylvanla.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
time.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  him  a 
question? 

I  have  been  concerned  that  under 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  and  In 
specific  section  7  which  relates  to  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  dealing  with 

any    dam    in    which    Federal    fimds 

played  any  role  In  constructing  any 

part  of  it,  that  there  not  be  an  inter- 
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ference  with  the  promulgation  or  the 
application  of  these  regulations  by  the 
act. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
answer  my  question. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  still  does  not  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  section  the 
gentleman  has  Just  referred  to. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

We  have  an  area  In  Pennsylvania 
that  Is  particularly  subject  to  flash 
flooding.  This  bill,  for  that  reason.. and 
the  efforts  the  gentleman  is  undertak- 
ing here,  provide  a  number  of  tangen- 
tial benefits  that  are  important. 

There  is  a  trading  of  information,  of 
course,  between  this  program  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  regulation 
responsibilities,  the  promulgation  re- 
sponsibilities are  vital. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  insure  that 
relationship. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  will  offer  that  amendment  a 
little  later  on  when  we  get  into  that 
stage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Just  to  underscore 
and  to  tie  in  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  a 
minute  ago.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  the  stopping  of 
the  flash  floods  is  something  that 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  if  the  core  issue  is  a  philosophic 
one,  that  is,  the  role  and  function  of 
government,  I  think  without  a  viola- 
tion of  anyone's  political  conscience 
that  we  would  all  have  to  clearly  rec- 
ognize a  vital,  basic,  innate  public  in- 
terest in  legislation  like  this. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's conclusion  more. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  And  the  gentle- 
man would  agree.  I  take  it.  that  it  fol- 
lows to  the  extent  that  the  dam  pro- 
vides what  the  gentleman  has  just 
called  a  general  public  interest,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  public  bear  the  cost 
of  that? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Permsylvanla.  I 
would  have  to  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  was  Just  under- 
scoring the  logical  extension  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILETY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  point  is  very 
well  taken,  and  in  this  age  of  cost-ben- 
efit analysis  the  gentleman's  point  is 
aimlytic  and  to  the  point  and  I  thank 
him. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  to  explain,  as  he  already 
has.  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  their  big 
dam-building  projects,  largely  in  the 
West;  but  the  same  principles  should 
apply  to  the  East. 

I  think  that  the  folks  In  Johnstown. 
Pa.,  of  aU  places,  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  that.  I  wanted  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  I  support  a 
program  which  would  probably  go  to 
another  committee  where  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen)  Is 
the  ranking  member,  to  do  something 
about  safety  of  the  dams.  If  it  Is 
needed  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Permsylvanla.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

D  1300 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  DakoU. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3208.  which  amends  the  Recla- 
mation Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978. 
This  legislation  authorizes  additional 
fimds  to  correct  design  defects,  and 
perform  needed  structural  modifica- 
tions at  existing  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion dams  and  related  facilities. 

South  Dakota  has  several  dams  that 
fall  into  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This 
year  the  Deerf  ield  Dam.  located  in  the 
Black  Hills,  west  of  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak.,  is  undergoing  a  structural  modi- 
fication which  will  increase  the  safety 
of  the  dam  and  provide  additional 
flood  control  capacity. 

Without  the  additional  authority 
provided  in  H.R.  3208,  future  modifica- 
tions and  expansions  will  not  be  possi- 
ble. Under  the  bill,  costs  of  modifica- 
tions that  result  from  age,  normal  de- 
terioration, or  faulty  operation  and 
maintenance  will  be  repaid  by  the 
water  users  and  others  that  benefit 
from  the  dam  structure.  Costs  attrib- 
utable to  changes  In  technology,  from 
additional  flood  control  needs,  or  from 
new  hydrologic  and  seismic  data  will 
b«  deemed  nonreimbursable  and  will 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1972.  239  persons  were  killed  In 
the  Rapid  City  flood.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  with  continued  revision  and  In- 
spection of  our  dams,  a  tragedy  of  this 
magnitude  will  never  occur  again.  I 
urge  support  and  passage  of  H.R. 
3208.* 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  at  this  point  In  support 
of  passage  of  H.R.  3208.  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  by  author- 
izing additional  funding  to  correct 
design  defects  and  to  perform  struc- 
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tural  modifications  at  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation dams  and  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a  safety  program  in- 
volving 13  structures  that  require 
safety  modifications.  An  additional  35 
dams  have  been  identified  as  also  re- 
quiring similar  modifications  and  H.R. 
3208  would  authorize  the  additional 
funding  needed.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  those  costs  incurred  In  per- 
forming modifications  resulting  from 
age.  faulty  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  normal  deterioration  will 
be  repaid  by  the  water  users  who  bene- 
fit from  the  structure  In  question.  The 
bill  includes  a  fair  and  equitable  cost- 
sharing  formula  which  will  distribute 
costs  between  water  and  power  cus- 
tomers and  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  affects  thou- 
sands of  residents  who  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  dam  failures  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  Nation.  None  of  us 
want  a  repeat  of  the  Teton  Dam  fail- 
ure which  occurred  several  years  ago 
In  Idaho.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do 
to  insure  the  safety  of  msiny  Ameri- 
cans.* 

Mr.  KA2jEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piu^uant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3208 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  the 
Recl&matlon  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  (92 
SUt.  2471.  43  n.S.C.  506,  et  seq.)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  section  2,  following  "modifications" 
Insert  "or  replacement". 

(2)  In  section  3,  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence change  the  period  to  a  comma  and 
add  "except  as  provided  In  section  7. '. 

(3)  In  section  5:  (a)  In  the  first  sentence 
after  '$100,000,000"  delete  the  comma  and 
insert  'and.  effective  October  1.  1982.  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  $550,000,000.":  after 
"Provided,  That  no  funds"  Insert  "exceed- 
ing $500,000":  and  change  "construction  to 
modify  an  existing  dam"  to  read  "construc- 
tion to  modify  or  replace  an  existing  dam" 
and  (b)  In  the  second  and  third  sentences 
wherever  the  words  "modification"  or 
"modifications"  appear  insert  thereafter  "or 
replacement". 

(4)  After  section  6,  Insert  the  following 
new  section  7  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"Sxc.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  whenever  structural  modifica- 
tions for  dam  safety  purposes  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  is  authorized  to  perform  such  addi- 
tional structural  or  other  work  as  may  be 
necessary  for  flood  control  purposes.  Ptx>- 
vided.  That  the  report  required  by  section  5 
shall  Include  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  additional  work  is  necessary  for  flood 
control  purposes  and  the  technical  report 
required  by  section  5  shaU  contain  informa- 
tion on  the  need  for  such  additional  work, 
hydrologic  data,  potential  downstream  dam- 
ages, a  description  of  the  work  required  and 
estimated  costs.  The  Secretary  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  5  concerning  the 
obligation  of  funds,  submit  such  finding  and 
information  in  a  separate  report.  The  costs 
of  construction  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  structural  or  other  work  allocable 
to  flood  control  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
and  nonretumable  under  the  reclamation 
laws." 

(5)  After  the  last  section  (heretofore  re- 
numbered section  12)  Insert  the  following 
new  section  13: 

"Sec.  13.  Included  within  the  scope  of  this 
Act  are  Fish  Lake.  Four  Mile.  Ochoco. 
Savage  Rapids  Diversion  and  Warm  Springs 
E>ams.  Oregon:  Como  Dam,  Montana:  Little 
Wood  River  Dam,  Idaho:  Twin  Buttes  Dam. 
Texas  and  related  facilities:  Provided,  That 
the  cost  of  foundation  treatment,  drainage, 
and  Instnomentation  work  planned  or  un- 
derway at  Twin  Buttes  Dam,  Texas,  shall  be 
nonreimbursable  and  nonretumable  under 
Federal  reclamation  laws.". 

Mr.  KAZEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  amy  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZirDIIKIfT  OrPKRZD  BT  MR.  KAZEIf 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kazkn:  Page  2, 
line  22.  strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(other  than  the 
Act  of  December  22,  1944;  58  SUt.  888,  P.L. 
534,  78tb  Congress),". 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
(4)  of  HJl.  3208  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  whenever  struc- 
tural modifications  for  dam  safety 
purposes  are  being  accomplished  pur- 
suant to  the  bill,  to  perform  such  addi- 
tional structural  or  other  work  which 
may  be  necessary  for  flood  control 
purposes. 

The  amendment  Is  of  a  technical 
nature  and  Is  designed  to  Insure  that 
provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to 
the  Inclusion  of  flood  control  In 
projects  constructed  by  the  Secretaur 
win  not  be  affected. 

SpeclficaJly,  the  amendment  matkes 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  atct  of 
December  22,  1944,  shall  continue  to 
apply.  The  applicable  provisions  aire 
found  in  section  1(C)  of  that  act  relat- 
ing to  coordination,  and  In  section  7  of 
that  act  relating  to  the  duty  of  the 
Secretau-y  of  the  Army  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  use  of  storage  allo- 
cated for  flood  control  at  all  reservoirs 


constructed  wholly  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds. 

This  is  the  amendment  to  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, was  referring  to  awhile  ago, 
and  this  Is  the  amendment  that  will 
preserve  that  section  of  the  law  that 
the  gentlemam  is  interested  in. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. This  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion between  us.  It  further  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  because 
in  wearing  my  other  hat  as  the  rsink- 
Ing,  senior  Republican  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transp>ortation  Committee, 
I  was  concerned  about  the  jurisdiction- 
al issue.  So  I  brought  the  professional 
staff  of  both  the  Interior  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, to  work  on  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  plus  some  legislative  his- 
tory that  the  gentleman  has  present- 
ed. I  concur  fully  with  the  intent  as 
spelled  out  In  the  legislative  history.  I 
support  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairmim,  let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  for  having 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
comnalttee  and  for  the  work  that  he 
did  in  coordinating  between  the  other 
committee  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
corps  aaid  the  Interior  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  that  cooperation,  we  have 
this  as  a  result. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thamk  the  gentle- 
mam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXMDMKirr  OITKRKD  BT  MX.  SOLOMOIf 

Mr.   SOLOMON.   Mr.   Chalrmam,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomoit 
Page  3,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(6)  Section  4  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  Costs  hereafter  incurred  in  the 
modification  or  replacement  of  structures 
under  this  Act  shall  be  allocated  to  the  cur- 
rent functions  served  by  the  dam,  project, 
unit,  or  division,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  completion  of  the  work 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Costs  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  water  service  and  capable 
of  being  repaid  by  the  Irrigation  water  users 
shall  be  reimbursed  within  fifty  years  of  the 
year  in  which  the  work  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  Is  substantially  complete. 
Costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  water  service 
which  are  beyond  the  water  users'  capabil- 
ity to  repay  will  be  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law.  Costs  allocated  to 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
shall  be  reimbursed  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213),  as  amended. 
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"(b)  Costs  allocated  to  the  purpose  o(  mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  and  miscellaneous  water 
service,  commercial  power,  and  the  portion 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment costs  reimbursable  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  shall 
be  repaid  within  fifty  years  with  Interest. 
The  Interest  rate  used  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  av- 
erage market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
approximately  five  years  remaining  to  ma- 
turity, during  the  month  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  costs  Incurred  for 
work  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
Interest  rate  so  determined  on  the  unrecov- 
ered  balance  shall  be  redetermined  every 
five  years  to  reflect  the  average  market 
yield  at  that  time  on  outstanding  market 
able  obligations  with  approximately  five 
years  remaining  to  maturity. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate appropriate  contracts  with  project  bene- 
ficiaries providing  for  the  return  of  reim- 
bursable costs  through  water  charges,  ad  va- 
lorem taxes,  account  charges,  or  other 
means  he  deems  appropriate.". 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
(X>nsent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simply 
to  provide,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  all 
expenditures  made  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Reclamation  Safety 
of  Dams  Act  are  reimbursable  to  the 
Treasury.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested that  Congress  require  repay- 
ment of  dam  safety  expenditures,  and 
indeed,  my  amendment  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  language  submitted  to 
the  Interior  Committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  January  of  this 
year. 

Assistant  Secretary  Garrey  Carruth- 
ers  makes  a  persuasive  case  for  this 
amendment  when  he  states,  and  I 
quote: 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  re- 
ducing the  Federal  budget  and  believes  that 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  projects  should,  in 
most  cases,  contribute  to  those  projects.  .  .  . 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram the  cost  of  building  a  safe  dam  has 
been  allocated  to  authorized  project  pur- 
poses .  .  .  and  has  been  subject  to  reim- 
bursement or  cost  sharing  on  the  same 
basis.  ...  If  the  dam  develops  defects  over 
time  or  If  additional  work  is  needed  to  meet 
current  safety  standards,  there  is  no  reason 
to  forego  that  cost  sharing  or  reimburse- 
ment that  would  have  been  due  had  the  re- 
medial work  been  incorporated  into  the  ini- 
tial construction.  The  long  range  effects  of 
correcting  safety  problems  without  cost 
sharing  or  reimbursement  ts  to  make  all  re- 
placement of  existing  Investment  free  to  its 
users  and  beneficiaries,  and  place  the  total 
cost  on  the  general  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  as  does  the 
Reagan  administration,  in  the  free 
market  system.  Economic  efficiency, 
as  well  as  fundamental  fairness,  will 


both  be  sacrificed  if  we  continue  to 
subsidize  the  users  of  water  and  power 
from  Federal  dams.  The  $550  mUllon 
in  this  bill  is  simply  the  latest  chapter 
in  a  long  story  of  underpriclng  our 
natural  resources  through  Federal 
subsidies.  I  am  confident  that  when 
the  subsidies  are  stopped,  we  will  start 
spending  both  natural  and  fiscal  re- 
sources more  wisely.  In  the  midst  of 
the  current  budgetary  situation,  we 
have  no  other  choice. 

Let  me  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
language  of  my  amendment  differs 
from  that  of  the  administration  in  one 
relatively  minor  aspect.  The  Interior 
Department  proposes  to  limit  the  re- 
payment obligations  of  agricultural 
water  users  to  their  "ability  to  pay," 
as  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Costs  allocated  to  irrigators 
which  are  above  and  beyond  their  abil- 
ity to  repay,  the  Department  would 
make  nonreimbursable.  My  language 
simply  states  that  such  costs  au-e  reim- 
bursable In  accordance  with  existing 
law.  Rather  than  open  a  new  loophole, 
I  prefer  to  see  dam  safety  improve- 
ments treated  exactly  the  same  way  as 
all  other  construction  costs  in  the  rec- 
lamation program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  offered  generous  terms  for  the  re- 
payment of  these  tax  dollars  now 
needed  to  Insure  the  safety  of  reclama- 
tion dams:  50  years  to  repay:  Federal 
Government  borrowing  rates;  and  pay- 
ments limited  by  "ability  to  pay."  I 
only  wish  my  constituents  could  buy  a 
house  or  make  new  capital  improve- 
ments on  such  generous  tenns. 

Let  us  not  make  the  dam  safety  pro- 
gram a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  no 
matter  how  well  Intentioned  we  are.  A 
mechanism  already  exists  to  operate 
the  program  in  a  more  businesslike 
manner. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a 
very  strong  letter  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
will  read  it: 

n.S.  DEPAXTifxirr  OP  thi  Intxrior, 

Wathington,  DC.  April  29,  19S2. 
Hon.  Oerals  B.  Solomon, 
House  0/  Repretentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Solomor:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  our  comments  on  your  coat 
sharing  amendment  to  H.R.  3208.  The  Ad- 
ministration strongly  supports  this  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  cost  of  safety 
modifications  allocated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  costs  of  construction  of  the 
dam  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  depart- 
mental report  of  January  25.  1982,  which 
appears  in  the  Committee  report  accompa- 
nying the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

DoifALD  Paul  Hodkl, 

Under  Secretary. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  White  House, 
that  is,  the  administration's  official 
stand  on  this  amendment  is  that  the 
administration  supports  enactment  of 
H.R.  3208  if  the  bill  is  amended  to  re- 
quire local  interests  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  safety  modification  to  dams  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  are  shared  in 
the  costs  of  original  construction. 

Mr.  Cheirman  and  my  colleagues, 
without  this  amendment  we  could  end 
up  replacing  every  dam  in  this  country 
in  the  West  or  elsewhere  free  of 
charge  In  perpetuity,  and  unless  the 
committee  wants  to  flirt  with  a  veto, 
they  ought  to  support  this  amendment 
unanimously  in  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pashatah  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solomon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PASHA  YAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  conunented  on  the  ability- 
to-pay  concept.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  that  is  a  part  of  the  formu- 
la because,  unless  it  is  in  there,  the 
farmers  would  not  be  able  to  use  the 
water  at  all? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes.  I  am. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Well,  how  does  the 
gentleman  plan  to  get  food  to  his 
people  if  the  farmers  are  not  able  to 
use  the  water  and  the  land  to  grow 
food? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  WeU.  let  me  just 
say  that  I  represent  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  and  farm  congressional  districts 
in  America,  and  this  amendment  is 
simply  going  to  make  sure  that  my 
farmers  are  treated  like  your  farmers. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  No.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true,  actually,  because  my 
farmers  have  a  different  kind  of  a 
farming  system.  Growing  cotton  is  dif- 
ferent than  raising  dairy  cows. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question:  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
private  users  should  pay  for  the  redo- 
ing of  a  dam  that  had  faulty  design 
and  engineering,  which  is  certainly  the 
Ooyemment's  fault?  Is  the  gentleman, 
who  regards  himself  as  a  fiscal  con- 
servative, saying  that  the  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  pass  the  expense  of 
his  own  fault  off  to  the  people? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes,  I  really  think 
so:  and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why. 
Under  the  present  allocation  system, 
under  the  existing  law.  the  benefici- 
aries or  users  of  this  project  now  pay  a 
proportionate  cost. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  understand  that. 
I  always  thought  it  was  the  liberal 
philosophy  that  said  the  people 
should  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
Government,  not  the  conservatives. 
Maybe    I    am    a    little    confused,    or 
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maybe  the  gentleman  is  a  little  con- 
fused. I  am  not  sure  which. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  WeU.  let  me  just 
say  this:  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  acting  responsibly  to 
identify  a  potential  hazard  as  reclama- 
tion facilities;  however,  the  very 
reason  for  maintaining  these  dams  in 
place  for  the  economic  benefits  that 
they  produce,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
t)eneficiarles  of  each  project  assume 
these  dam  safety  costs  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  have  assimied  the 
original  costs,  in  the  first  place.  Other- 
wise we  would  not  have  the  existing 
law  as  we  have  it  today. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  The  gentleman  is 
not  answering  the  point. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
comments.  No  place  in  the  langtiage  of 
the  actual  bill  does  it  say  that  all  of 
the  structural  damages  being  repaired 
are  the  fault  of  the  Federal  CJovem- 
ment.  And  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment simply  says  that  the  actual  in- 
law procedures  that  are  used  now  to 
build  new  dams  be  the  same  proce- 
dures used  to  repair  and  maintain  the 
dams  that  are  structurally  deficient. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate  to 
say  that  the  legislation  itself  puts 
blame  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
all  of  the  structural  deficiencies.  In 
some  Instances  it  may  be  the  location 
of  the  dam;  in  some  instances  it  may 
be  the  wear  and  tear  by  age;  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  a  lot  of  other  defi- 
ciencies that  have  occurred.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  simply  says  that 
some  cost-sharing  should  take  place, 
some  responsible  sharing  of  the  invest- 
ment in  this  dam  should  take  place  by 
local  users  of  the  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rhode  Island. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Schniiider  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solomon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  Mr.  Solomon's 
amendment  to  the  Reclamation  Safety 
of  Dams  Act.  It  is  certainly  important 
to  authorize  additional  funding  for 
necessary  safety  work  on  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  dams.  Given  our  present 
economic  situation  and  the  need  to 
hold  down  the  Federal  budget,  how- 
ever, questions  remain  about  where 
this  $550  million  should  come  from.  At 
a  time  when  fluids  for  almost  every 
domestic  program  are  being  reduced,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  depart  from  the 


sound  policy  of  requiring  beneficiaries 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government 
for  construction  work. 

The  reclamation  projects  in  the  17 
Western  States  have  very  concentrat- 
ed and  indentiflable  beneficiaries.  In 
addition,  the  administration  makes 
the  point  that  the  long-term  effect  of 
not  requiring  "reimbursement  Is  to 
make  all  replacement  of  existing  In- 
vestment free  to  its  users  and  place 
the  total  cost  on  the  general  taxpay- 
er." I  support  the  contention  that  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  as  well  as  regional 
fairness.  Is  best  served  by  making  the 
dam  safety  Improvements  relmbursea- 
ble  by  beneficiaries.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Solomon 
amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  her  comments. 

D  1315 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

The  point  I  raised  remains  unan- 
swered; namely,  that  why  should  pri- 
vate users,  which  would  be  the  result 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment,  be 
required  to  pay  when  the  Government 
is  at  fault? 

The  gentleman  has  yet  to  answer 
that  point. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thought  I  did 
answer  the  gentleman's  point.  I  am 
not  changing  anything  that  is  differ- 
ent from  existing  law  today.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  any  reclamation 
project  would  be  subject  to  repayment 
as  it  is  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  The  bill  as  it  is 
drafted  and  written  and  is  before  this 
House  already  contemplates  a  cost- 
sharing  feature,  but  not  to  include 
when  the  Government  is  at  fault. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  gentleman  as  a 
conservative  can  stand  on  the  floor 
and  ask  private  users  to  pay  when  the 
Clovenunent  is  at  fault.  Once  again  I 
thought  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
would  consider  to  be  the  more  liberal 
philosophy. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  think  that  gentle- 
man would  not  really  question  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  or 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  overlooks  is  the  fact 
that  the  act  already  provides  for  cost 
sharing,  and  this  bill  does  not  touch 
that  provision  top  side  or  bottom. 

Is  there  cost  sharing  imder  3208? 
Yes.  I  say  yes  because  the  1978  act  es- 
tablishes the  criteria  for  cost  sharing. 

If  the  modifications  are  necessary 
because  of  age,  deterioration,  or  non- 
performance of  normal  operation  and 
maintenance,  then  the  water  users, 
the  beneficiaries,  will  pay  for  the 
modifications. 


However,  if  the  modifications  are 
necessary,  due  to  changes  in  state  of 
the  art  criteria,  or  new  hydrologlc  or 
seismic  data,  then  the  Government 
will  pay  for  it. 

These  provisions  are  already  In  the 
law  and  we  do  not  change  those  provi- 
sions. 

The  Government,  of  course,  has  an 
obligation  to  insiu-e  the  safety  of  these 
dams  which  it  itself  built. 

It  is  just  like  when  one  buys  a  car 
and  the  manufactiu-er  re(»lls  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  safe,  the  customer  is  not 
charged  for  modifications,  the  manu- 
facturer pays  for  them. 

That  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  certainly  in  answer  to 
the  gentlewoman's  question,  what 
would  happen  if  Roosevelt  Dam  were 
to  break— and  we  are  now  talking 
about  Roosevelt  Dam  as  one  of  those 
dams  that  needs  modifications— the 
entire  city  of  Phoenix,  the  entire  city 
of  Phoenix  lies  at  its  foot.  Would  the 
gentlewoman  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  damage 
that  that  would  do,  and  does  she  think 
that  the  people  are  going  to  pay  for  it? 

The  Teton  Dam  cost  us  $310  million. 
I  would  hate  to  think  of  the  blUions  of 
dollars  that  would  be  involved  in  dam- 
ages that  the  Government  would  have 
to  pay  If  the  city  of  Phoenix  were 
wiped  off  the  face  of  Arizona. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  only  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
is  that,  of  course,  I  am  most  concerned 
about  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  who  live  in  Phoenix,  and  I  am 
concerned  about  those  populations 
that  are  gathered  around  any  dams. 
But,  I  think  the  important  point  is 
that  I  support  the  bUl,  but  I  think 
that  the  Solomon  amendment  really 
puts  the  cost  in  the  appropriate  comer 
where  it  should  be  borne. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But  the  cost  is  already 
in  the  bill  and  it  is  there  where  it 
should  be  borne. 

The  gentlewoman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  are  confusing  two 
things:  Reclamation  law  and  this  bill 
that  deals  with  the  mcxlification  of  de- 
fects in  dams.  They  are  two  separate 
things,  two  separate  criteria.  The  cri- 
teria are  already  set  in  the  act  as  we 
passed  it  in  1978.  and  let  me  point  this 
out  to  the  gentlewoman. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. I  dare  say  that  not  a  single  one  of 
these  dams  that  are  in  danger  now  will 
be  modified  because  the  people  will 
not  be  in  a  position,  and  will  not.  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  of  these  dams. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman concede  that  every  dam  has 
about  it  a  certain  value  in  terms  of 
public  purpose? 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  If  the  gentleman 
wtU  yield,  yes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Not  particular  pri- 
vate interests? 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  To  some  degree, 
yes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  To  whatever 
degree  the  gentlewoman  and  I  may 
discuss.  But  to  that  degree  does  not 
the  gentlewoman  think  it  Is  fair, 
therefore,  that  the  public  at  large  pay 
for  that  portion  of  the  dam  that  is  at- 
tributable to  public  purpose? 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  think  that  it  is 
also  fair  that  one  of  our  highest  prior- 
ities nationwide  should  be  offering 
equal  education  opportiuiities  to  all  in- 
dividuals, yet  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  guarantee  that  oppor- 
tunity, but  that  it  is  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  other  beneficiaries,  such  as  in- 
dividuals. States,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  I  think  that  this  is  where 
we  have  to  draw  our  lines  of  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
philosophic  wanderings  of  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  concur  in 
the  critically  Important  points  that 
the  subcommittee  chairman  has  made. 
It  is  not  as  though  we  were  proposing 
some  kind  of  a  formula  here  that  was 
going  to  have  all  payments  or  no  pay- 
ments made  by  the  user.  We  take  the 
scheme  that  is  in  the  1970  act  and 
bring  it  forward. 

The  committee  debated  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  They  had  another 
kind  of  cost-sharing  formula.  We  de- 
bated it  and  considered  it  and  the  com- 
mittee came  to  the  Judgment  that  it 
was  best  to  bring  forward  that  same 
formula  in  which  the  users  will  pay 
under  the  circumstances  just  de- 
scribed, or  in  some  cases  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  and  it  is  a  fair 
formula,  it  has  worked  for  the  last  2 
years.  I  would  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee would  reject  the  amendment  and 
not  change  that  formula. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thsuik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate  about  the  existing 
law  that  provides  for  reimbursability 
of  certain  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  in- 
dicate how  much  of  the  1550  million 
he  believes  will  in  fact  be  reimbursa- 
ble? 

My  analysis  of  the  projects  under 
consideration,   the  35   projects,   indi- 


cates that  a  very  smaU  percent,  per- 
haps less  than  5  percent  of  the 
projects  that  will  be  done  under  this 
legislation  will  have  reimbursal^le  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  not  made  those 
calculations  or  seen  any  studies  on  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  considerably  more 
than  the  5-percent  figure  the  gentle- 
man is  using.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
much  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  EIDOAR.  The  gentleman  has  no 
idea  of  how  much? 

Mr.  UDALL.  But  the  formula  is  a 
fair  formula. 

Let  me  reemphaslze  this. 

Where  the  safety  fix  U  due  to  age,  normal 
deterioration  and  faulty  management  and 
operation,  the  water  and  power  ciutomere 
will  pay. 

If  the  work  la  required  due  to  new  hydro- 
logic  or  seismic  data  or  changes  In  the  state 
of  the  art  design  criteria,  that  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

I  think  imder  that  formula  some  will 
be  paid  by  the  users  and  in  some  cases 
they  will  not  pay.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  discus- 
sion thus  far  has  to  a  degree  had  the 
potential  of  being  misleading. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  is  an  estab- 
lished formula.  That  was  established 
in  the  1978  act.  And  all  that  is  going  to 
transpire  here  will  be  to  continue  that 
formula. 

The  fociis  of  the  discussion  on  this 
amendment  should  not  be  what  pro- 
portion of  safety  modifications  are  re- 
imbursable to  the  Government  and 
what  is  not  reimbursable,  but  rather 
whether  there  are  good  reasons  to 
change  the  existing  policy. 

Existing  policy  in  the  law  follows 
the  rationale  that  the  Government 
ought  to  pay  for  mistakes  by  the  Gov- 
ernment personnel  while  the  local 
water  users  ought  to  pay  for  problems 
that  they  cause. 

I  do  not  know  how  anything  could 
be  more  fair  and  more  equitable  than 
that  concept. 

So  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  when  the  Government  has  de- 
signed or  built  an  unsafe  structure, 
that  it  should  be  required  to  pay  to 
make  safe  that  dam  which  everyone 
concerned  had  a  right  to  presume  was 
safe  to  begin  with,  and  I  do  not  believe 
this  policy  should  be  altered. 

The  change  which  is  proposed  would 
allow  the  Government  to  get  cost 
sharing  even  when  the  Government  Is 
at  fault.  A  Federal  Government  that 
has  forced  private  corporations,  as  the 
chairman  has  said,  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  to  recall  and/or  to  repair 
products  which  were  unsafely  de- 
signed and  improperly  assembled 
should  not,  itself,  ask  water  users  or 
farmers  to  cost  share  the  correction  of 
its  own  mistakes  or  inadequacies  in 


design  or  construction  of  dams.  Such  a 
result  should  be  unfair. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  a 
matter  of  principle  here.  We  are  send- 
ing a  signal  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  those  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  design  and  engineering 
of  this  Federal  Government,  who  have 
a  major  responsibility  to  assure  that 
they  have  safe  design  hydrologic  or 
seismic  criteria. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  are  going 
through  meteorological  phenomena  in 
this  coujitry.  We  are  having  floods  of 
record  that  extend  beyond  anything 
we  have  had  in  recent  history.  It  is 
happening  in  CaUfomia.  It  is  happen- 
ing in  the  New  Mexico/Arizona  area 
and  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here,  and  the 
reason  we  do  not  believe  that  the  es- 
tablished formula  should  be  altered,  is 
simply  to  provide  that  measure  of  as- 
s\u*ance  against  a  major  devastating 
disaster  which  could  occur  if  in  fact  we 
do  not  have  the  required  modifications 
made. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  totally  endorse  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  the  gentleman  has  Just 
completed. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  pointed  out. 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a  sit- 
uation of  where  blameworthiness  is 
placed.  Again  using  the  example  of  the 
Twin  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  San 
Angelo,  Tex.,  we  have  the  city  officials 
who  have  paid  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  Lf  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  hear  that,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  their  own 
already  in  a  situation  where  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  did  not  ask  for  anything,  it  has 
been  to  no  avail. 

We  have,  as  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  from  California 
mentioned,  a  fair  and  equitable  formu- 
la already  in  law  for  cost  sharing.  We 
are  not  talking  about  something  new. 
We  have  it. 

In  this  situation  where  we  have 
safety  involved,  where  we  have  people 
who  are  wining  to  pay  their  own  way— 
and  heaven  forbid  San  Angelo  has.  It 
has  paid  l>eyond  its  own  way  without 
asking  for  anything  untU  now. 

I  think  it  would  be  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  body  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  to  follow  the  guide- 
lines the  gentleman  from  California 
has  Just  mentioned. 

Talk  about  fairness.  One  finally  has 
to  say  whose  duty  is  it  to  stand  up  and 
be  accountable  for  a  mistake?  It  was 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Twin 


Butte  situation.  The  corps  was  warned 
by  the  individuals  during  the  construc- 
tion process  that  they  had  entered 
into  a  situation  which  could  be  damag- 
ing. 

Now  we  face  it.  It  is  time  for  the 
Government  to  step  up. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  only  want  to  make 
one  concluding  comment,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  move  toward  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  amendment  itself. 

I  am  a  little  bit  troubled  over  the 
fact  that  the  administration  did  not 
transmit  a  letter  to  me  comparable  to 
the  one  supposedly  transmitted  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  know  the 
gentleman  offers  this  with  good  inten- 
tions. I  believe  it  is  misleading.  There- 
fore, I  ask  for  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked 
today  to  vote  on  a  bill  authorizing 
$550  million  for  dam  safety  measures. 
Including  the  building  of  totaUy  new 
dams,  all  at  100-percent  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  There  would  be  no  reim- 
bursement from  the  beneficiaries. 

I  am  all  for  dam  safety  and  believe 
this  matter  deserves  priority,  but  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  creating  an  enormous 
fund  with  no  reimbursement  attached 
to  it.  The  coimtry  is  not  in  the  finan- 
cial condition  to  pay  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  buUding  new  dams.  The  im- 
mense fund  being  created  in  H.R.  3208 
is  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  budget 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  new 
construction:  $550  million  in  the  fund 
versus  $900  million  average  construc- 
tion fur  the  Bureau  for  the  past  3 
years.  We  are  not  talking  Just  a  little 
money  here.  We  need  some  cost  shar- 
ing. 

The  Assistance  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Land  and  Water,  Garrey 
Carruthers,  wrote  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  January  25,  1982,  stating 
that  the  administration  wanted  H.R. 
3208  amended  to  provide  for  cost  shsu'- 
ing  on  the  part  of  State,  local,  and 
project  beneficiaries.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  wrote: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  reclamation 
program  the  cost  of  building  a  safe  dam  has 
been  allocated  to  authorized  project  pur- 
poses. .  .  . 

He  proposed  specific  language  to 
provide  for  cost  sharing,  but  this  was 
not  included  in  the  bill  as  reported. 

H.R.  3208  is  defective  in  a  number  of 
wasrs.  The  biU  would  permit  the  build- 
ing of  brand  new  dams  at  total  Federal 
expense  without  explicit  authorization 
by  the  Congress.  It  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  add  a  new 
purpose— flood  control— and  to  lower 
the  existing  repayments  being  made 
by  beneficiaries.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  would  not  only  have  the  au- 
thority to  build  a  new  dam  at  full  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Government,  but 


through  this  construction  of  a  new 
dam  the  Secretary  could  so  change 
project  purposes  on  the  original  proj- 
ect that  beneficiaries  would  have  to 
pay  less  than  they  are  now  paying. 

I  think  we  should  be  careful  about 
giving  the  Secretary  a  blank  check  to 
go  ahead  with  a  substantially  new 
project  without  specific  congressional 
authorization  and  without  the  tradi- 
tional benefit-cost  test.  Given  the 
tight  budget  times  it  is  unthinkable  to 
be  removing  existing  benefit-cost  tests. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  a  benefit- 
cost  test,  not  about  safety  Itself,  but 
about  the  l>est  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  I  submit  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem  is  not  to  say  to 
the  Secretary  that  If  you  find  an 
unsafe  dam.  you  can  go  build  a  new 
one,  instead  of  repairing  the  old,  and 
whUe  you  are  doing  it  you  can  add  an 
additional  objective  and  not  produce 
for  the  Congress  a  benefit-cost  analy- 
sis. We  need  some  language  in  the  bill 
to  require  congressional  authorization 
for  this  type  of  activity. 

I  intend  to  support  a  requirement 
for  cost  sharing  in  this  legislation  that 
is  substantially  the  same  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  in  its 
January  25  letter,  with  reimbursement 
coming  from  project  beneficiaries  in 
accordance  with  reclamation  practice. 
Irrigators  would  pay  up  to  their  ability 
to  repay  over  a  50-year  period.  Power 
users  in  the  Bureau  system  would 
make  up  the  difference.  Municipal 
water  users  would  also  repay  their 
share  within  50  years. 

The  Nation's  taxpayers  wlU  not 
stand  for  any  more  giveaways.  H.R. 
3208  needs  to  be  amended  to  provide 
for  dam  safety  in  a  more  responsible 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  winding  down 
the  discussion  of  cost  sharing  and  I 
think  there  have  been  a  lot  of  facts 
and  figures  thrown  aroiuid.  I  would 
like  to  simply  say  that  as  a  national 
priority  In  setting  water  policy,  I  think 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation 
to  have  the  local  communities,  when- 
ever a  construction  or  rehabilitation 
project  takes  place,  in  water,  to  have 
an  investment,  to  share  the  cost,  and  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
because  I  think  that  it  does  have 
merit. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
here  today  about  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
isting law  does  have  a  provision  for 
cost  sharing.  I  draw  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  docimient  which  lists 
the  35  projects  that  will  be  covered 
under  the  $550  million  made  available. 

I  ask  those  who  support  the  legisla- 
tion to  point  out  which  of  the  projects 
will  have  any  cost  sharing  at  all. 

As  I  read  the  legislation,  and  as  I 
look  at  the  project  description  of 
modifications,  I  see  that  many  of 
these  things,  while  important,  are  re- 
lated to  not  only  dam  safety,  but  prob- 
lems that  they  have  had  with  a  dam  or 


changes  and  modifications  that  those 
dams  need. 

All  of  us  in  this  House,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  conservative  or  liberal, 
want  strong  dam  safety  measures  pro- 
vided. We  all  want  to  spend  the 
moneys  wisely.  We  want  the  resources 
targeted  so  that  the  Teton  Dam  does 
not  occur  again. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment  for 
three  reasons.  One  is  that  only  be- 
tween 2  and  5  percent  of  the  projects 
that  I  have  looked  at  will,  in  fact,  be 
reimbursable. 

Two.  as  a  national  priority  for  all 
future  water  facilities  and  all  future 
water  projects,  I  think  we  ought  to 
share  in  the  cost  and  in  the  invest- 
ment of  those  projects;  but  most  im- 
portantly, my  third  is  this,  that  the 
legislation  itself  provides  for  $550  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  for  all  of  the  resource 
projects  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  concerned  about  and  yet  there 
are  probably  far  more  projects  that 
could  be  helped  if  we  extended  the 
limited  dollars  made  available  and  we 
asked  for  some  sharing  at  the  local 
level. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  the  con- 
cern of  the  administration,  if  we  are 
clearly  interested  in  dam  safety  I 
think  we  should  be  truly  interested  in 
having  a  bill.  There  is  no  bill  if  there 
is  not  cost  sharing  in  this  legislation; 
not  because  Bos  Edgak  says  so  or  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) says  so,  but  because  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  advise 
the  President  to  veto  the  legislation. 

I  think  that  if  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  projects  involved,  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  legislation,  a  careful  analysis 
of  existing  law  were  to  be  made  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  letter  that  we 
received  today  on  the  administration's 
position  were  to  be  reviewed,  we  would 
support  the  action  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomow).  We 
would  have  cost  sharing  that  means 
no  more  than  covering  these  projects 
under  the  same  language  that  is  in  ex- 
isting law. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  sup- 
porters of  dam  safety  would  be  willing 
to  have  this  bill  defeated  or  not  passed 
simply  over  a  fight  on  cost  sharing. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  support  it  and  I  hope  we 
can  move  on  to  other  important  meas- 
ures to  have  a  national  water  policy 
based  on  merit. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  shield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  an  irony 
that  exists  in  this  debate  on  the  floor 
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and  that  is  that  you  very  .arely  will 
see  one  of  the  leading  liberals  of  the 
House  and  one  of  the  leading  conserv- 
atives of  the  House  supporting  the 
same  amendment. 

I  think  you  can  further  point  out 
the  irony  of  this  discussion  in  that  this 
amendment  is  strongly  supported  by 
not  only  the  National  WUdllfe  Federa- 
tion and  the  Sierra  Club,  but  also  by 
Secretary  Watt  and  President  Reagan. 
Therefore,  when  you  put  all  these 
people  on  the  same  side,  we  ought  to 
vote  unanimously  for  this  bill. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  with- 
out my  amendment  there  will  be  no 
more  reclamation  projects  of  replacing 
dam  structures  in  America,  because 
they  will  all  be  done  free  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  That  is  why  Presi- 
dent Reagan  supports  this  amendment 
and  that  is  why  we  ought  to  pass  it 
here  today. 

Just  to  point  out  to  the  committee,  I 
let  it  slide  by  a  little  earlier,  but  If  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
RHOon)  and  the  people  who  are  really 
concerned  about  this,  you  taow,  you 
have  to  consider  whether  or  not  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  aulditional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  would  the  gentle- 
man have  the  bill  not  vetoed  or  rather 
have  it  vetoed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Let  me  Just  sum  up  by 
saying  that  I  think  it  is  important  for 
everyone  to  be  clear  on  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  The  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  simply 
means  that  all  of  the  projects,  save 
one.  the  project  in  Texas,  would  have 
some  reimbursable  cost  provided 
under  the  language  of  the  legislation. 
I  hope  everyone  in  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  Just  one  short 
statement? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  today  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  the 
word  "veto"  uttered  by  anyone. 

The  administration  came  before  us; 
yes.  they  recommended  some  cost- 
sharing  features.  We  put  some  in  the 
bill  and  you  know  what  the  criteria  is; 
but  never  have  they  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  this  amendment,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  if  it  were  not  put  on  this 
bill,  that  the  bill  would  be  vetoed.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  we  have  heard  of 
it  and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  In  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  this  is  a  statement  from  the 
White  House  as  of  this  morning.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
heard  of  it  today  or  yesterday,  but  I 
will  reread  it.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  Just  read  it.  and  I  said 
that  for  the  first  time  this  morning  I 
heard  what  the  gentleman  said;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  this  letter  teUs.us 
that  he  is  going  to  veto  it,  that  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  it. 

Where  in  that  letter  does  he  say.  the 
Under  Secretary.  Mr.  Hodel.  where 
does  he  say  that  this  bill  would  be 
vetoed  without  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgak 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  is  reading  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  letter.  I  am  read- 
ing from  a  statement  from  the  White 
House  which  says: 

The  administration  supporUi  enactment  of 
HJl.  3208  If  the  bill  la  amended  to  require 
local  interesta  to  share  In  the  cost  of  safety 
modifications  to  dams  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  are  shared  In  the  cost  of  original  con- 
struction. 
That  is  their  position. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  administration, 
like  most,  has  been  very  careful  about 
veto  threats.  It  Is  not  something  you 
kick  around.  You  do  not  use  that  word 
and  it  is  not  used  In  the  gentleman's 
piece  of  paper  and  it  Is  not  used  In  this 
letter.  I  Just  say.  I  want  a  front  row 
seat  at  the  meeting  between  Barhy 
(jtoLDWATSR  and  Ronald  Reagan  in 
which  he  now  tells  Senator  Gold- 
WATKR  he  is  going  to  veto  a  bill  that 
might  save  all  of  Phoenix  from  being 
drowned  out.  I  would  like  to  read  that. 
Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  elementary  logic  that  if  the 
administration  says  that  it  will  sup- 
port the  bill  if  the  amendment  passes, 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
Intend  to  veto  the  bill  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  entitled  to 
logic. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Let  me  Just  close  by 
saying,  can  we  afford  to  even  hint  that 
the  administration  would  veto  some- 
thing that  all  of  lis  have  articulated  as 
being  so  Important? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  WeU.  I  think  we 
can. 

Just  to  perhaps  have  the  final  word 
here,  let  there  be  no  misinterpretation 
that  the  bill  as  drafted  has  a  cost-shar- 
ing feature  already  In  it  and  that  we 
are  not  choosing  here  between  wheth- 
er or  not  to  have  a  cost-sharing  fea- 
ture. We  are  choosing  between  two  dif- 
ferent formulas. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  take 
back  my  time,  because  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  in  this 
body  for  a  while  and  I  have  heard  other 
Members  get  on  the  floor  and  prophecy 
vetoes.  Some  of  them  came  true,  most 
of  them  did  not. 

I  think  it  is  very  bad  form  for  any 
administration  to  Indicate  to  any 
Meml>er  that  a  bill  will  be  vetoed,  and 
I  really  doubt  that  that  has  happened. 
I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  Until  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself  tells 
me  that  he  would  intend  to  veto  this 
bill,  I  really  cannot  believe  that  It 
would  happen. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  question  about  the  effect  of  his 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  has  been  a  Dam  Safety  Act  on 
the  books  for  some  years  now  and  $100 
million  was  authorized  to  be  obligated 
and  some  of  it  has  already  been  obli- 
gated and  probably  spent. 

Now.  would  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  funds  already  spent  or  obligated  to 
be  reimbursed  according  to  his  amend- 
ment by  some  person  or  persons? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Only  those  projects 
that  are  listed  and  not  yet  under  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  RHODES.  As  not  yet  under  con- 
struction; so  that  under  the  bill  we 
would  have  a  two-tiered  situation.  We 
would  have  some  who  do  not  have  the 
same  cost-sharing  obligation  as  others. 
Is  that  the  type  of  amendment  the 
gentleman  has? 

Mr.     SOLOMON.     The     gentleman 
from  Arizona  Itnows  that.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  pointing  it  out. 
I  do  not  want  to  upset  the  bUl  Itself. 

I  support 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further  until  the  gentleman  answers 
my  question. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes.  it  does,  and  I 
hope  that  will  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Now,  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  cer- 
tainly get  to  conference  and  be  adopt- 
ed; but  I  asked  this  question  only  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  seriously  faulted. 
It  would  not  be  fair  for  people  whose 
dams  are  in  danger  to  have  certain 
payback  obligations  when  other 
people  do  not.  There  is  no  reason  to 
have  a  double-edged  criteria  on  this. 

Just  let  me  tell  about  one  dam  that  I 
know  about  very  well  and  why  it  is  one 
of  those  which  is  in  danger.  Stewart 
Mountain  Dam  is  the  lowest  of  the 
dams  on  the  Salt  River.  After  Stewart 
Mountain,  there  Is  no  dam.  Stewart 
Mountain  was  built  some  years  ago. 
Back  in  those  days,  you  know,  they  did 
not  know  as  much  about  building 
dams  as  they  do  now. 

The  spillway  for  Stewart  Moimtain 
Is  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  dEim.  It  is 
at  the  top  of  the  dam,  the  reason 
being  that  it  was  built  to  store  water, 
not  necessarily  for  flood  control;  so  It 
is  not  possible  to  spill  Stewart  Moun- 
tain until  it  is  almost  full.  That  is  No. 
1. 

No.  2,  If  you  do  spill  it,  the  water 
goes  across  the  canyon  and  actually 
attacks  and  erodes  the  walls  of  the 
canyon,  which  has  the  effect  of  erod- 
ing the  lateral  support  of  the  dam 
itself. 

Well.  now.  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Salt  River  project.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  farmers  who  get  water. 
That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Phoenix,  Mesa,  and  so 
forth,  who  might  get  water  from  those 
dams.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  people  who 
designed  it.  Who  were  they?  They 
were  the  Federal  engineers.  They  did 
not  know  any  better  at  that  time. 
They  would  know  better  today. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  people  who  would  be  dam- 
aged if  Stewart  Mountain  were  to  fall 
would  be  the  people  of  the  cities  of 
Mesa.  Tempe.  Scotsdale.  and  Phoenix, 
about  1,700,000  people  to  be  exact. 

It  is  not  the  farmers  who  would  be 
hurt  If  the  dam  failed.  If  you  asked 
the  farmers  to  pay  for  making  Stewart 
Mountain  safe  they  would  say  why? 
They  are  getting  their  water  whether 
the  dam  is  safe  or  not.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  damaged.  If  the  dam 
failed,  they  would  not  be  parties-de- 
fendant to  the  lawsuit.  The  parties-de- 
fendant would  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  I  am  sure  will  agree  with  me. 

Was  not  the  leading  case  in  torts  on 
liability  without  fault,  was  not  that  a 
dam? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  a  great  student 
of  the  law  and  I  think  he  is  right. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course,  he  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  legal  principle  of  li- 


ability without  fault  came  about  as  a 
result  of  a  case  on  dam  failure.  There 
is  not  any  doubt  about  who  is  at  fault. 
You  do  not  have  to  prove  negligence 
exists  if  the  dam  falls,  so  all  you  have 
to  do  is  prove  damages.  Well,  who  pays 
the  damages?  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does;  so  we  are  all  great  conserv- 
atives. We  all  want  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  I  wouJd  like  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  if  this  bill  is  adopted,  whether  it 
has  his  amendment  or  not,  there  will 
be  funds  taken  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  They  will  not  be  repaid  for 
some  years.  With  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  effect  on  the  budget 
this  year  and  next  year  is  not  going  to 
be  at  all  noticeable.  The  fund  will  still 
be  obligated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Just  to  further  make 
a  point,  even  If  such  an  additional 
cost-sharing  program,  which  is  being 
proposed  in  this  amendment,  had  been 
in  effect  before  the  Teton  Dam  fail- 
ure, it  seems  doubtful,  had  the  people 
downstream  known  of  the  design 
defect  in  advance  of  the  failure,  that 
they  could  have  afforded  to  cost  share 
in  its  repair. 

My  point  is  that  the  amendment 
would  not  only  not  have  prevented  the 
Teton  Dam  failure  had  the  defect 
been  known,  but  it  actually  would 
have  made  the  likelihood  of  correcting 
the  defect  significantly  less. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  just  want  to  concur 
with  the  comments  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
here  today,  to  make  the  observation 
that  this  is  an  insurance  policy.  We 
lost  $300  million  because  of  the  failure 
of  one  dam  in  Idaho.  If  the  couple 
hundred  million  dollars  that  are  added 
on  here  to  that  fund  prevents  just  one 
dam  in  one  of  these  serious  situations 
we  have  studied  from  going  out,  the 
Government  would  be  miles  ahead  and 
money  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Solomon  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  "New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  to 
yield  at  a  point  when  he  was  talking 
about  that  we  really  do  not  have  to  l>e 


concerned  about  this  during  this 
year's  budget  or  perhaps  next  year's 
budget  because  it  was  way  down  the 
line,  we  might  not  get  any  money 
back. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  knows, 
I  pointed  out  those  lucrative  payback 
benefits.  50  years  to  repay  at  Federal 
Government  borrowing  rates;  no  pay- 
ments limited  by  ability  to  pay. 

Yes,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona (Mr.  Rhodes),  that  is  how  we  got 
our  trillion  doUar  debt  and  $100  billion 
armuallzed  debt  service,  because  we 
were  not  concerned  about  what  went 
on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Now  Mr.  Reagan 
wants  to  put  it  into  that,  and  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RHODES.  WeU.  but  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  not  do  that 
and  the  gentleman  knows  that.  The 
gentleman  is  not  attacking  the  bUl.  All 
he  is  trying  to  do  is  put  a  crippling 
amendment  on  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes.  certainly. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Why  would  I  be  of- 
fering the  amendment?  The  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  knows  my  political 
philosophy. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  mine.  too. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Why  would  I  be  of- 
fering this?  I  support  dam  safety.  I 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Well,  then,  I  wonder 
why  the  gentleman  is  offering  it,  too. 
He  has  asked  me  a  question  that  I 
cannot  answer. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  have  missed  the  entire 
point.  The  gentleman  mentioned  the 
figure  of  1.7  million  people  living 
below  the  dams  in  one  case  alone,  and, 
of  course,  there  was  no  disagreement 
about  the  Government  being  liable  for 
this;  but  how  do  we  really  assess  loss 
of  life,  should  that  occur? 

Mr.  RHODES.  WeU.  there  is  no  way, 
and  as  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is 
no  way  you  can  put  a  price  on  life  or 
on  the  property  for  which  people  have 
labored  long  and  hard. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wlU  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.   SOLOMON.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  212,  noes 
140.  not  voting  80,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  55] 
AYES— 212 


Addabbo 

Oakar 

Albcwu 

Ooodllnc 

Oberstar 

Gradiaon 

Obey 

Annunzlo 

Green 

Ottlnger 

Applecmte 

Grew 

Paul 

Archer 

Ouarlnl 

Pease 

Aaptn 

Hall  (OH) 

Pepper 

Atklnaon 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Bafalls 

Harkln 

Peyser 

Barnes 

Hartnett 

Porter 

Bellenaon 

Heckler 

Pritchard 

Benjamin 

Hertel 

PurseU 

Blnfham 

Hller 

Rantel 

Blmochard 

Hlllls 

Ratchford 

Boa> 

Holland 

Regula 

Bonior 

HoUenbeck 

Richmond 

Brlnkley 

Holt 

RInaldo 

Brodhemd 

Borton 

Rltter 

BroyhUl 

Hoyer 

RoberU(KS) 

Byron 

Bufhes 

Rodlno 

CampbeU 

Hutto 

Roemer 

Cmnnui 

Hyde 

Rosenthal 

Cmmey 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowskl 

CtMM 

Jeffries 

Roth 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Roukema 

Conyen 

Johnston 

RUSBO 

Corcoran 

Kastenmeler 

Sawyer 

Couchltji 

Kemp 

Scheuer 

Courier 

Kennelly 

Schneider 

Coyne.  June* 

Klldee 

Schroeder 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kindness 

Schulae 

Crane.  Philip 

Lacomarslno 

Schumer 

D'Amoun 

Latu 

Selberllng 

Dannemeyer 

Leach 

Sensenbrenner 

Daub 

LeBoutlUler 

Shannon 

Davto 

Lee 

Sharp 

Deckard 

Lehman 

Shaw 

Dell\ims 

Lent 

Shuster 

Derrick 

Levltas 

SlUander 

Dtncell 

Lone  (LA) 

Smith  (IA> 

Donnelly 

Lont(l<D) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dougherty 

Lott 

Snowe 

Downey 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solarz 

Dunn 

Lundlne 

Solomon 

Dwyer 

Lungren 

Spence 

Dyaon 

Martin  (IL) 

St  Germain 

■wly 

Martin  (NO 

Stark 

Eekart 

Martin  (NT) 

Stokes 

Edcar 

Mavroules 

Stratton 

Edwardi(CA) 

McClory 

Studds 

Emery 

McCoUum 

Tauke 

Erdahl 

McDade 

VanderJact 

Erlenbom 

McDonald 

Vento 

Evans  (DE) 

McEwen 

Volkmer 

Evans  (lA) 

McOrath 

Walcren 

Penwlck 

McHugh 

Walker 

Fields 

McKlnney 

Washington 

Findley 

Mica 

Wazman 

Flthlan 

MlkutaU 

Weaver 

Plorto 

Miller  (CA) 

Weber  (MN) 

Pord(MI) 

MlUer  (OH) 

Weber  (OH) 

Porsythe 

MtneU 

Weiss 

Fountain 

Mlnlsh 

Whittaker 

Fowler 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Williams  (OH) 

Frank 

MltcheU  (NT) 

Winn 

PmsBCl 

Moffett 

Wolpe 

Oarda 

Mottl 

WorUey 

Gephardt 

Nelllian 

WyUe 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

Tales 

Gilman 

Nowak 

Toung(nt) 

Gingrich 

O-Brten 
NOES- 140 

Alexander 

Burton.  John 

Dicks 

Bailey  (PA) 

Butler 

Dtxon 

Beard 

Chappell 

Benedict 

Chappie 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Cheney 

Duncan 

Bereuter 

Clausen 

Dymally 

Bethune 

Clhicer 

Edwards  (OK) 

BevUl 

Coleman 

Emerson 

BUley 

Coyne,  WlUlan 

English 

Bonker 

Crockett 

Evans  (OA) 

Bowen 

Daniel.  Dan 

Pary 

Breaux 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

FasceU 

Broomfleld 

Daschle 

FMlo 

Brown  (CA) 

de  la  Gam 

Ftoley 

Brown  (CO) 

DIrktnson 

Ford(TN) 

Frost 

Matsul 

Savage 

Fuqua 

Mk-hel 

Shelby 

Gaydos 

Mollnari 

Shumway 

Oejdenson 

MoUohan 

Skeen 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Skelton 

Gore 

Moore 

Smith  (AL) 

Ounderson 

Moorhead 

Smith  (NE) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Murphy 

Smith  (OR) 

Hance 

Myers 

Smith  (PA) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Napier 

Stangeland 

Hansen  (tn) 

Natcher 

SUton 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Stenholm 

Hlghtower 

Nichols 

Stump 

Hopkins 

Panetu 

SwUt 

Hubbard 

Parris 

Synar 

Huckaby 

Pashayan 

Tausln 

Hunter 

Taylor 

Ireland 

Patterson 

Thomas 

Jones  (OK) 

Perkins 

Ddall 

Kaaen 

Pickle 

Wampler 

Kogovsek 

Pile* 

White 

Kramer 

RahaU 

Whltehurst 

Lantos 

Rhodes 

Whltten 

Leath 

RoberU  (SO) 

Williams  (MT) 

Lewis 

Robinson 

Wlrth 

Livingston 

Rogers 

Wolf 

Loeffler 

Rose 

Wright 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rousselot 

Wyden 

Luken 

Roybal 

Toung  (AK) 

Madlgan 

Rudd 

Toung(MO) 

Marlenee 

Sabo 

Zablocki 

Marriott 

Santlnl 

NOT  VOTING-80 

Akaka 

Dreler 

Lujan 

Andrews 

Edwards  (AL) 

Markey 

Anthony 

Ertel 

Marks 

AuColn 

Evans  (IN) 

Mattoz 

Radhsm 

Ferraro 

MaaoU 

BaUey  (MO) 

Fiedler 

McCloakey 

Barnard 

Fish 

McCurdy 

BedeU 

FUppo 

Moakley 

Blaggl 

FocUetU 

Boland 

Oinn 

Murtha 

BoUlng 

Goldwater 

Oxley 

noner 

Oramm 

QuiUen 

Bouquard 

Gray 

Railsback 

Brooks 

Oriaham 

Reuss 

Brown  (OH) 

Hagedom 

Roe 

Burgei>er 

Hall  Sam 

Shamansky 

Burton.  Phillip     Hammetschmldt  Simon 

Chlsholm 

Hawkins 

Snyder 

CHay 

Hefner 

Stanton 

Coelho 

Beftel 

Trailer 

Collins  (IL) 

Hendon 

Trible 

CollliM  (TX) 

Howard 

WaUlns 

Conable 

Jacobs 

WhlUey 

Craig 

Jones  (NO 

Wilson 

DeNardls 

JoiMS(TN) 

TatroD 

Derwlnskl 

LAFaloe 

ZeferettI 

Doman 

Leland 

D  1400 

The  Clerk  azmounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Colling  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  An- 
thony against. 

Mr.  Oray  for,  with  Mrs.  Bouquard  against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for.  with  Mr.  Leland 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Ui.  Mattox  against. 

Mr.  DeNardls  for.  with  Bfr.  BaUey  of  Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr.  Derwinski  for,  with  Mr.  Quillen 
against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Messrs.  LEWIS.  HUNTER,  and 
LOWRY  of  Washington  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  ANNUNZIO.  ALBOSTA. 
GARCIA.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
BYRON,  and  Mr.  JENKINS  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMXKDKKirr  orrERKD  BY  MH.  KDGAR 

Mr.  EIXjAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Ui.  Edoar:  Page  2, 
line  6,  strike  out  'or  replacement"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".  Including  operation- 
al modifications,  removal,  or  replacement". 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  16  through  19  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

modify,  replace,  or  remove  an  existing 
dam":  (b)  in  the  second  sentence  strike  out 
"modifications"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"structural  modifications,  operational  modi- 
fications, replacement,  or  removal";  and  (c) 
strike  out  the  third  sentence  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "Such  finding  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  technical  report  containing  in- 
formation on  the  need  for  structural  or 
operational  modifications,  replacement,  or 
removal,  the  corrective  action  deemed  to  be 
required,  non-structural  alternative  solu- 
tions that  were  considered,  and  the  estimat- 
ed cost  and  environmental  Impacts  attribut- 
able to  and  resulting  from  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  recommended  plan.". 

Mr.  EDGAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eckart).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  clari- 
fy the  Secretary's  authority  to  consid- 
er and  Implement  a  wide  variety  of  al- 
ternative approaches  to  dam  safety.  In 
addition  to  the  authority  now  con- 
tained in  the  bill  to  replace  existing 
dams  and  to  make  structural  improve- 
ments, the  amendment  would  specifi- 
cally add  the  options  of  the  removal  of 
dams,  and  the  use  of  operational  modi- 
fications to  improve  dam  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  scores  of 
reclamation  projects  throughout  the 
17  Western  SUtes.  some  have  become 
very  marginal  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
low  level  of  economic  benefits  from 
some  projects  may  not  warrant  the  in- 
vestment necessary  to  insure  the 
safety  of  their  dams.  This  sunendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
remove  such  structures.  Similarly,  by 
modifying  the  operation  of  a  reservoir, 
dam  safety  may  be  enhanced  at  less 
cost  than  structural  improvements. 
Valid  contractual  commitments  would 
have  to  be  recognized,  but  may  con- 
ceivably be  extinguished  or  exchanged 
at  less  cost  than  new  construction  or 
repairs.  This  amendment  does  not 
mandate  any  particular  option,  but 
rather  it  broadens  the  range  of  op- 
tions to  be  considered.  In  the  Interest 
of  meeting  safety  requirements  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  look  at  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  have  no  objection  to 
it. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment,  and  as 
I  said  to  the  gentleman,  it  concurs  es- 
sentially with  the  thnist  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  In  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  nile.  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana)  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Eckart.  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunlttee. 
having  h«d  under  consideration  the 
biU  (H.R.  3208)  to  amend  the  Recla- 
mation Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  438,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appesu-ed  to  have  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  335.  nays 
9,  not  voting  88,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  56] 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton.  John 

BuUer 

Byron 

CampbeU 

C^arman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

(Toelho 

Coleman 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

C^oughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

C^yne,  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 


YEAS— 335 

E^ran8(DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Fields 

Flthlan 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garda 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

HamUton 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Ijuitos 

Latu 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 


Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MUler  (CA) 

MOler  (OH) 

MlneU 

Bflnlsh 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NT) 

Moffett 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MotU 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

OttUiger 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rh(xles 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts  (KS> 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 


Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaimon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 


Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  PhiUp 
Heckler 


Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VoUcmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

NAYS-9 

Hughes 

Johnston 

McDonald 


Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUllams(MT) 

WUUams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Woli)e 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung (FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Obey 

Paul 
Russo 


NOT  VO-nNG— 8« 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Radham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bamard 

BedeU 

BlagH 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brooks 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins  (IL) 

CoUlns(TZ) 

Conable 

Craig 

DeNardls 

Derwlnskl 

Doman 

Downey 

Dreier 


Edwards  (AL) 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Findley 

Pish 

FUppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

GInn 

Goldwater 

Oramm 

Gray 

Orlsham 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

KenneUy 

LaFalce 

Leach 


Leland 

LuJan 

Marks 

Martin  (NT) 
Mattox 

MaaoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

Moakley 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Oxley 

Patterson 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Reuss 

Roe 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Simon 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Tauzin 

Trible 

Watklns 

WhiUey 

WUson 

Tatron 
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Mr.  FORSYTHE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  today.  Had  I 
been  here  on  rollcalls  54,  55,  and  56.  I 
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would  have  voted  "aye"  In  all  three  in- 
stances. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.   ROUSSELOT   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nainute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  determine  from  the 
leadership  the  schedxile  for  next  week. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, who  is  one  of  the  major  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  we  have 
taken  today  concludes  the  legislative 
program  for  the  day  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  possible  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  There  will  be  no  session 
tomorrow. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday,  and  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tive business  on  that  day. 

On  Tuesday,  May  4.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  We  will  take  up  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  and  seven  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  H.R.  4613,  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  Government- 
wide  efforts  to  collect  debts  owed  the 
United  SUtes: 

H.  Res.  441.  sense  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  Falkland  Islands: 

H.  Res.  200,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  unjust  imprisonment  of 
Benedict  Scott  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union; 

H.  Con.  Res.  205,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Ukraine; 

H.  Con.  Res.  218,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Mart  Niklus; 

H.J.  Res.  230,  imploring  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  allow  Dr.  Semyon  Gluzman  and 
family  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and 

H.  Res.  269,  calling  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  permit  the  emigration  of 
Yuli  Kosharovsky  and  his  immediate 
family  to  Israel. 

Recorded  votes  on  suspensions  will 
be  postponed  until  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  schedule  is  as  follows: 
The  House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  and  at  11  a.m.  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week. 

First  we  would  take  any  recorded 
votes  on  Tuesday's  suspensions.  Then 
we  have  scheduled  H.R.  5922,  the 
Urgent  Supplement  Appropriations 
Act  of  1982;  H.R.  3481,  Pre-Trial  Serv- 
ices Act.  with  a  1-hour  open  rule;  and 
H.R.  5539,  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  amendment,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted.  We  also  plan  to  consid- 
er five  commemorative  bUls. 


The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday,  and  adjournment  times  on 
other  days  will  be  announced  later 
and,  as  usual,  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  in- 
forming the  House  of  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Indi- 
ana primary  Is  on  Tuesday.  Will  the 
votes  on  Tuesday  be  held  over  until 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  that  is  our  Inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  cpm- 
ments. 

I  am  fascinated  to  see  that  again  we 
have  scheduled  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations.  I  guess  it  is 
"urgent"  all  over  again? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  sir.  it  is  going  to  be 
particularly  urgent  next  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Very  urgent  next 
week?  Urgent-urgent  next  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  the  name  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  urgent- 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Well,  I  appreci- 
ate that,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  redefining  it  as  the  urgent-urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  determine  whether 
or  not  a  rule  has  been  granted  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I  un- 
derstand that  that  is  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  that  in  fact  appropria- 
tions have  been  added  in  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  course  of  its  time 
there. 
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Has  a  rule  actually  been  granted  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  was  kind  of  a 
mixed  nile.  as  I  recall  It.  I  am  not  sure 
which  rule  prevailed  when  it  finally 
came  through  and  finally  gets  here, 
when  this  urgent,  urgent  supplemen- 
tal finally  gets  here. 

But  I  also  understand  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  met  today  and 
decided— can  the  gentleman  tell  us— 
decided  to  comply  with  some  of  the  re- 
quests of  the  Budget  Committee  not 
to  grant  waivers,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  will  tell  us  what 
happened  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  not  privy  to  any 
particular  decision  made  by  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee  today.  But 
the  rule  that  has  been  granted  on  this 
bill  covers  a  portion  of  the  bill  that 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  points 
of  order  and  waives  the  points  of  order 
on  some  parts  of  the  bill.  It  did  not 
waive  points  of  order  on  all  parts  of 
the  bUl. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  that  is  right. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  And  in  certain  cases 
points  of  order  might  well  be  made. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  further  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Am  I  correct, 
though,  that  the  rule  that  has  been 
granted  also  would  assure  an  open  rule 
with  regard  to  any  other  amendments 
that  might  come  up  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  not  sure 
how  open  this  rule  is.  It  is  open  in 
some  areas,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman how  open  it  is. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  have  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
through  him  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  bill  does  not 
make  all  amendments  in  order,  the 
rule  does  not  make  all  amendments  in 
order  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  could,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  limi- 
tation amendments  be  in  order  under 
the  rule  that  has  been  granted? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Except  in  those 
cases  where  the  rule  provides  that  it  is 
not  in  order.  So  the  rule  is  a  very  com- 
plicated rule,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing rules  we  have  had  here  in  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  the  Budget  Act  certain 
waivers  are  required  on  potential  ex- 
penditures that  exceed  the  budget 
celling.  In  effect,  and  depending  upon 
what  amendments  were  offered,  or 
how  they  were  phrased,  and  what 
their  substance  was,  a  point  of  order 
might  lie  that  a  waiver  had  not  been 
granted  to  cover  that  particular 
Eutnendment. 

It  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  everyone 
should  be  here  to  have  an  explanation 
of  what  is  in  order  and  what  is  not  in 
order  on  which  amendments  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  FOLETy.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 

a  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  the 

rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  California  for  yielding.  I 
am  asking  for  this  opportunity  to  In- 
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quire  once  again  about  the  regulation 
reform  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Regulation  re- 
form? I  have  heard  about  that. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Yes;  I  notice  that  it  is 
not  on  the  agenda  for  next  week.  It 
was  reported  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  not  on  the 
agenda? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  No;  and  it  was  report- 
ed out  of  committee  on  February  28,  I 
believe. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  with  widespread 
bipartisan  support.  The  vacancies  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  long 
since  been  filled  and  I  just  would  like 
to  find  out  at  this  point  if  there  is  any 
indication  when  that  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  House  so  that  Members 
can  work  their  will. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  because  I  am  anxiously 
awaiting  the  answer. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  been  a  prime  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation, 
as  have  I  and  others  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  my  own  concern,  which  has  been 
expressed  on  a  previous  occasion,  con- 
tinues. I  can  give  the  gentleman  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  sound  assurance  that 
this  bill  will  reach  the  floor  and  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  be  acted  on  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

It  has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  a 
request  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  beyond  that  I 
am  not  able  to  give  the  gentleman  any 
particular  date. 

I  am  not  able  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man, for  example,  that  the  bill  is 
coming  up  next  week.  But  I  know  his 
continued  concern  has  been  expressed 
on  regular  occasions  and  I  am  sure  will 
be  continued,  and  his  expressions  of 
concern  will  assist  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I 
know  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  is 
greatly  interested  in  it,  as  are  literally 
hundreds  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  millions  of  Americans.  I  really 
appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington as  part  of  the  majority  leader- 
ship to  try  to  utilize  whatever  persua- 
sive forces  he  might  have  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  bring  this  biU  forward. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  will  not  be 
voting  on  the  budget  week  after,  next. 
It  would  be  just  an  ideal  time  for  this 
House  to  take  up  that  piece  of  legisla- 


tion. We  will  have  ample  time.  The 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  not 
soundly  developed,  which  are  arbi- 
trary, which  are  oppressive,  and  which 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  do  not 
even  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
and  veto.  If  necessary. 

I  would  just  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  would  make  it  an 
important  point  that  week  after  next 
that  bill  be  brought  up. 

I  realize  the  gentleman  cannot 
promise. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  only  share  in 
the  gentleman's  concern,  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  bill  will  reach  the 
floor.  He  and  I  and  others  in  both  par- 
ties are  strong  supporters  of  the  legis- 
lation. Our  colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  Danielson,  who  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  a  judicial  post  in  California, 
shepherded  this  bill  through  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  enacted  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  he  might  go  to 
the  drafters  of  the  bill  that  has  now 
come  through  committee  and  sxiggest 
that  they  put  the  word  "urgent"  on  It 
because  maybe  that  will  help  to  bring 
it  forward. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  I  am  afraid  that  would  delay  it 
even  further. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  Maybe  "urgent,  uj^ent." 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  "urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation"  which  we  had 
on  the  agenda  about  6  or  8  weeks  ago, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  a  chance  hope- 
fully to  vote  on  next  week,  I  would  not 
want  to  attach  the  word  "urgent"  to 
reg\ilation  reform  because  it  might 
delay  it  stiU  further. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  point  is  weU 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  came  in  late  in 
this  Important  effort  to  ascertain 
what,  if  anything,  we  are  going  to  do 
in  the  near  future.  I  Just  wanted  to  in- 
quire of  my  good  friend  from  Califor- 
nia whether  or  not  the  Democratic 
leadership  indicated  that  we  might 
sometime  soon  see  a  budget  proposal 
from  them,  since  they  have  rejected 
compromise. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  possibility, 
have  they  indicated  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  we  might  expect 
soon  to  see  some  kind  of  a  budget 
which  they  think  would  stop  imem- 
ployment,  bring  down  interest  rates, 
and  help  save  the  Nation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  am  no  longer  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  always  offered  balanced 


budget  resolutions,  and  I  am  sure  that 
would  not  fly  too  well  around  here, 
even  though  we  have  had  a  lot  of  rhet- 
oric about  it. 

But  I  did  hear  our  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Joirzs,  say 
that  he  was  going  to  take  the  commit- 
tee right  to  work  to  make  sure  they 
produced  some  kind  of  a  budget  reso- 
lution of  some  kind. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  been  here  many 
more  years  than  I  have,  and  has  had 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  far  beyond  mine.  I  am 
just  curious,  in  the  gentleman's  expe- 
rience, it  now  having  been  several 
months  since  the  President  sent  a  pro- 
posal up.  is  there  not  some  point  at 
which  we  should  expect  to  see  some 
kind  of  a  Democratic  budget? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  already 
really  is,  in  fact,  a  Democratic  budget 
submitted  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
Each  committee  of  the  House  is  re- 
quired by,  I  believe,  April  15  or  there- 
abouts to  submit  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee their  recommendations  for 
1983. 

That  happens  to  total  to  a  spending 
level  of  $805  billion,  which  is  roughly 
$39  billion  more  of  deficit  than  sub- 
mitted by  even  President  Reagan.  So 
their  deficit  is  much  higher,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Budget  Committee  will  go 
right  to  work  to  pare  that  down,  be- 
cause the  spending  levels,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  of  all  of  the  committees 
are  $805  billion  for  1983,  with  an  add- 
on deficit  of  roughly  $140  billion.  So 
that  is  where  it  is. 

But  it  is  aU  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  for  one  last  time,  I  wonder 
if  our  distinguished  friend,  the  majori- 
ty whip  from  Washington,  might  com- 
ment on  when  we  might  expect  to  see 
a  Democratic  budget,  since  we  are  ap- 
parently not  going  to  get  a  compro- 
mise budget,  not  wishing  to  put  him, 
of  course,  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  be  deUghted  to 
answer  if  the  gentleman  will  jield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  I  would  have  to 
say  that  there  will  be  a  great  difficulty 
if  we  approach  the  budget  problems  of 
the  coming  year  in  a  partisan  spirit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  me  to  respond.  I  know  he  will 
give  me  the  courtesy  of  the  response. 

I  think  the  fact  is  that  no  real  hope 
exists  that  the  President's  budget,  sub- 
mitted in  January,  could  receive  the 
majority  approval  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House.  That  is  a  fact. 

I  think  that  if  we  were  to  literally 
withdraw  every  Member  from  this 
side,  and,  of  course,  that  would  not  be 
possible  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  but 
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if  we  were  to  do  so,  and  the  President's 
budget  were  to  be  submitted  to  only 
the  Republican  membership,  without 
amendment.  It  would  be  rejected. 

That  presents  both  parties  with  a  se- 
rious problem  because  obviously  the 
President's  budget  is  overwhelmingly 
unsatisfactory  to  Republicans  as  well 
as  to  Democratic  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  task  of  trying  to  reach  an  ad- 
vance agreement  on  budget  issues  was 
undertaken  about  a  month  ago  and 
Members  of  both  parties  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body  participated, 
and  yesterday  the  President  partici- 
pated. 

I  am  concerned  that  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  on 
the  House  floor,  and  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the 
press  indicate  that  those  discussions 
were  a  total  failure.  Indeed,  far  from 
it. 

One  of  the  things  that  that  Joint 
effort  accomplished  was  to  agree  on 
the  parameters  of  the  deficit  problem. 
That  is  something  new  and  different 
from  what  we  have  had  before. 

We  now  have,  as  I  understand  it, 
agreement  among  the  administration, 
the  House,  the  other  body.  Republi- 
cans, and  Democrats  on  where  we  will 
see  the  deficit  go  if  we  do  not  take 
action  to  reverse  it. 

Those  figures  are  frightening,  I 
think  we  would  all  agree. 

Not  again  to  criticize  the  President's 
budget,  but  it  Is  now  agreed  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  baseline 
figiires  for  1983  fiscal  year  will  be 
something  like  $182  billion.  The  figure 
for  1984  fiscal  year  would  rise.  uiUess 
action  were  taken  by  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  to  a  figiu-e  of  $213 
billion,  and  in  fiscal  1985  these  figures 
might  approach  $233  billion. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  need  stress 
the  seriousness  of  those  figures. 

My  concern  is  that  we  not  engage  on 
both  sides  in  an  eruption  of  political 
warfare  when  the  budget  process  has 
reached  the  stage  that  it  would  have 
to  have  reached  in  any  event,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  budget  resolution  rec- 
ommendations of  the  House  and  the 
other  body. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  on  the 
other  side  are  not  willing  to  give  up  in 
the  effort  to  reduce  this  deficit,  are 
not  willing  to  call  off  the  bipartisan 
consenus  that  needs  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  President  will  do  neither  his 
administration,  the  Congress,  or  the 
country  any  good  if  tonight  he  opens 
up  political  finger-pointing  warfare  be- 
tween the  parties.  That  Is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  or  the  econo- 
my which  desperately  requires  that 
the  two  parties  strive  every  day  to 
work  together  to  find  an  acceptable 
solution  to  reduce  these  deficits  from 
their  otherwise  precipitous  climb. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  one  meeting 
with  the  Speaker  or  the  President,  or 


one  afternoon,  but  a  day-by-day  effort 
for  the  coming  weeks  and  months  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsibil- 
ity, as  the  gentleman  from  California 
said  today,  to  produce  a  budget. 

I  believe  as  well  that  the  President 
has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  help 
in  that  process.  He  does  not  need  to 
sign,  nor  do  we  need  his  signature  on  a 
budget  resolution.  But  we  do  need  the 
signature  and  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  any  necessary  legislation  to 
implement  that  budget. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  both  political  parties  and 
the  President  put  aside  the  campaign 
of  1982,  put  aside  narrow  partisan 
rhetoric,  and  get  busy  with  the  ufgent 
continued  task  of  reaching  a  solution 
that  the  entire  country  needs. 

And  if  I  have  any  voice  in  this 
matter  as  one  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership, it  is  going  to  be  my  suggestion 
that  we  put  aside  these  speeches  of 
partisanship  that  have  filled  the  well 
this  morning,  and  we  put  aside  what  I 
fear  the  President's  statement  might 
be.  and  start  working  together  instead 
of  fighting  under  this  budget. 

The  American  people  have  too  much 
at  stake  to  begin  the  political  cam- 
paign in  April  when  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  economic  recovery  of  this 
country  should  be  the  prime  concern 
of  both  parties. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concise  answer. 

I  will  say  to  him  that  that  is  right, 
the  basic  responsibility  for  the  budget 
resolution  rests  with  the  Congress. 
That  is  under  the  1974  act.  He  is  dead 
right.  The  responsibilities  begin  here. 
As  Harry  Truman  used  to  say,  "The 
buck  stops  here."  It  starts  right  here. 

D  1445 

I  now  yield  to  my  coUeague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oeorgla,  to  find  out  If  he 
got  an  answer  to  his  question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I 
might,  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  ques- 
tion in  a  slightly  more  narrow  form, 
which  is,  as  I  understand  it  legally,  we 
must  have  a  budget  resolution  by  May 
15,  and  that  is  a  legal  requirement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct, 
under  the  1974  act. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Democratic  majority 
does  control  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  they  do  have 
the  majority  of  the  staff,  and  they  do 
control  the  calendar,  as  even  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia  indicated  earlier, 
in  trying  to  get  a  bill  on  the  floor. 

Now,  that  being  the  case,  I  simply 
wish  to  repeat,  if  I  might,  and  possibly 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 
would  like  to  enlighten  us:  Will  there 
be  a  E>emocratlc  budget,  a  budget 
which  the  committee  majority  is  will- 
ing to  show  us.  before  the  legal  date, 
which  I  understand  to  be  May  15? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Again,  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  allow  me  to  re- 
spond, there  are  two  Houses  In  the 
Congress,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  knows,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Budget  Committees  are  begin- 
ning immediately  to  mark  up  budget 
resolutions  in  each  body. 

Naturally.  I  cannot  predict  absolute- 
ly when  the  budget  resolution  is  going 
to  come  to  the  floor.  But  I  rei>eat 
again  that  it  would  be  a  rather  futile 
act  simply  to  bring  forward,  as  could 
be  easily  done,  next  week  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  because  that  is  almost 
certain  to  be  doomed  to  bipartisan 
defeat. 

And  the  question  is,  really,  not 
whether  we  can  produce  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  budget  resolution,  but 
whether  we  can  work  together  and 
produce  a  budget  resolution  that 
strong  elements  of  both  parties  can 
support. 

I  think  that  is  the  task  that  we  see 
ahead  of  us.  We  have  not  given  up.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  not  given  up 
the  hope  of  reaching  out  for  biparti- 
san support  for  a  budget  resolution 
that  could  find  consent  and  agreement 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  adopt  a  budget  res- 
olution when  we  are  facing  very  siza- 
ble deficits,  almost  regardless  of  what 
we  do. 

Again,  I  think  it  will  be  a  disservice 
to  the  process  if  we  start  talking  in 
partisan  terms  about  every  stage  of 
this  process.  I  hope  that  that  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  say  that  I 
know  that  the  17  leaders  who  were 
meeting  for  some  13  different  meet- 
ings made  a  real  effort  to  find  a  bipar- 
tisan solution.  The  President  came  to 
the  Capitol  yesterday,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  to  try  to  participate 
in  some  kind  of  a  compromise.  He  of- 
fered his  compromise.  That  was  reject- 
ed by  the  Democratic  leadership, 
which  is  too  bad.  But,  in  any  regard, 
the  gentleman  is  right;  the  process.  I 
think,  should  go  on.  I  think  we  In  the 
Congress  have  the  responsibility  to 
bring  out  that  budget  resolution.  The 
gentleman  Is  right.  The  President 
cannot  veto  it  or  do  anything.  It  is 
simply  a  congressional  resolution  and 
participation.  And,  yes,  we  do  know 
there  are  two  Houses,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  we  expect  both  of 
them  to  act  responsibly. 

I  now  jrield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvsuiia  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  get  back  to  the  original  point.  The 
reason  why  the  questions  come  up 
with  regard  to  the  budget  and  the 
timing  of  the  budget,  the  timing  of  the 
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regulatory  reform  bill,  the  timing  of 
much  other  legislation  that  should 
come  before  this  House,  is  because  a 
quick  count  shows  me  that  if  we  meet 
5  days  a  week  between  now  and  when 
we  are  due  to  break  in  October,  If 
every  legislative  week  were  a  5-day 
week,  we  have  75  days  in  which  to  ac- 
complish all  that  we  have  to  get  done, 
including  appropriation  bills  and  all  of 
the  various  things  that  come  before 
us.  We  know  that  some  things  like  the 
budget  bill  are  going  to  probably  in 
and  of  themselves  take  a  couple  or  3 
days  of  time  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  At  least. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  the  time  that 
we  have  is  being  rapidly  compressed 
for  doing  some  of  these  very  impor- 
tant things  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  identified,  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  identi- 
fied, and  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  identified. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important,  as 
we  look  at  the  schedules  week  after 
week,  that  we  begin  to  realize  that  the 
time  clock  is  running  out  on  us  very 
rapidly  and  our  ability  to  handle  these 
things  in  not  only  an  expeditious  fash- 
ion but  also  in  a  fashion  that  legisla- 
tively allows  each  and  every  Member 
to  have  his  full  say  on  these  major  de- 
cisions that  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  the 
rules  of  the  House  protect  every 
Member  on  a  budget  resolution.  We 
have,  the  last  couple  of  times,  provid- 
ed rules  that  rather  restrict  that  par- 
ticipation. 

Now.  does  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander)  wish  to  par- 
ticipate? The  gentleman  is  a  very  ar- 
ticulate Member. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why,  of  course  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  bringing  atten- 
tion to  this  important  issue  which 
many  people  have  watched  with  great 
interest  over  the  last  10  weeks,  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  have  even  taken 
their  eye  off  the  ball. 

We  have  not  been  debating  the 
budget  over  the  last  10  weeks;  we  have 
been  debating  the  size  of  the  deficit. 
And  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  PoLry),  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  made  progress  with  this 
administration,  because  it  has  now 
identified  the  size  of  that  deficit 
which,  of  course,  was  not  accurately 
represented  in  the  data  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  form  of  the  budget. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  pointing  this  out,  and 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman 
from  California  yielding  to  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  contribution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  yield  further,  I  had  an- 


nounced earlier  that  there  might  be 
one  other  item  on  the  schedule  today. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  will  be  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  as 
soon  as  we  conclude  this  colloquy,  and 
the  Members  should  be  advised  that 
that  matter  wUl  be  coming  on  the 
schedule  as  a  final  item  for  consider- 
ation today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  participation. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  3,  1982 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ujianlmous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  CON- 
CERNING SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  420)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  "Solidarity 
Sunday,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
will  not  object— I  have  cleared  this 
matter  with  the  ranking  minority 
Member  on  the  subcommittee  and 
with  the  minority  leadership,  and  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia)  for  a  brief  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  420 
designates  May  2  as  Solidarity 
Sunday.  Eighty-five  constituent  agen- 
cies of  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 


ence on  Soviet  Jewry  will  sponsor  Soli- 
darity Sunday  to  reaffirm  once  again 
the  resolve  to  secure  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  beleaguered  people 
everywhere. 

Americans  of  all  faiths  will  partici- 
pate with  the  conference  in  a  number 
of  activities  on  that  day,  seeking  to  ex- 
press solidarity  with  the  almost  3  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Solidarity  Sunday  rep- 
resents the  largest  rally  held  in  our 
Nation  supporting  Soviet  Jewry.  On 
this  date,  Americans  of  all  faiths  unite 
behind  the  Soviet  Union's  3  million  re- 
pressed Jews.  Simday.  May  2,  will 
mark  the  11th  straight  year  the 
Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  has  sponsored  the  event. 
The  rally  takes  place  in  New  York 
City  with  approximately  100,000 
people  from  aroujid  the  country  par- 
ticipating In  a  number  of  activities  to 
express  American  solidarity  with 
Soviet  Jews. 

With  recent  evidence  showing  an  up- 
swing in  human  rights  violations 
against  Soviet  Jews  and  the  fact  that 
more  Soviet  Jews  were  arrested  in 
1981  than  in  any  single  year  since  the 
Leningrad  trials  of  1970-71,  we  must 
impress  upon  the  Soviets  our  resolve 
to  fight  such  oppression.  Along  these 
lines,  I  respectfully  request  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 420  which  I  have  introduced 
along  with  Mr.  Solarz  and  expresses 
congressional  support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
passage  of  House  Resolution  420  as 
well  as  the  May  2  rally  will  make  this 
year's  Solidarity  Sunday  an  event 
which  the  Kremlin  will  not  soon 
forget. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia)  for  his  involvement 
and  for  his  concern  with  this  matter 
and  for  his  cooperation  in  seeing  that 
it  came  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  420 

Whereas  on  May  2.  1982.  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaifirm  the  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  people  everywhere; 

Whereas  American  of  all  faiths  will  par- 
ticipate with  the  Conference  In  a  number  of 
activities  on  that  day  seeking  to  express  soli- 
darity with  the  almost  three  million  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  families  abroad  is  being 
denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others; 
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Whereu  the  Universal  I>claratlon  of 
Human  Rlghta  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  clearly  guarantee  such  rights; 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  Implemented  additional 
restrictive  measures  sharply  reducing  the 
number  of  people  eligible  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  such  citizens  even  those  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture  classes  and  legal 
and  scientific  seminars,  by  threatening 
Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  closing  the  Jewish 
kindergarten  called  the  "Gan"; 

Whereas  more  Soviet  Jews  were  arrested 
In  1981  than  in  any  single  year  since  the 
Leningrad  trials  of  1970  and  1971; 

Whereas  a  virulent  antisemltic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  Job 
and  educational  opportunities; 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  Illegal 
Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces.  Incarcer 
ation  In  mental  Institutions,  expulsion  from 
school,  and  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  Isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  friends  in  the  West  so  long  as 
those  who  cherish  Uberty  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people 
everywhere; 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday"  wUl  serve  as 
an  expression  of  determination  to  continue 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  for  the  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  incarcerated 
solely  because  of  their  desire  to  emigrate, 
and  the  veteran  refusniks  who  have  awaited 
exit  visas  for  up  to  twelve  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries,  and  should  Insure  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expres- 
sion: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

RetolvecL  That  the  Hou^e  of  RepreaenU- 
tlves  supports  "Solidarity  Sunday". 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAY  AS  YOU  GO  BUDGET 
DESERVES  SUPPORT 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  can  be  no  wonder  why 
the  American  public  is  disillusioned 
with  both  the  Congress  and  the  -Presi- 
dent over  the  budget  deadlock. 

Negotiations  have  broken  down  amid 
disagreements  between  tax  increases 
of  $122  billion  or  $49  billion  and  defi- 
cit projections  of  $105  billion  or  $110 
billion. 

Neither  plan  offers  confidence  to 
the  public  or  to  the  financial  conunu- 

nlty. 

The  acceptance  of  either  approach 
spells  disaster  for  our  economy. 

The  public  is  demanding  a  budget 
plan  and  an  economic  forecast  tl^at  is 
straightforward  and  easy  to  under- 
stand Instead  of  complex  combinations 
of  taxes  and  deficits  which  fall  to  pro- 
vide financial  stability. 

There  is  another  way.  I  call  it  pay  as 
you  go— no  new  spending  unless  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  it. 

Under  this  proposal,  we  could 
achieve  a  budget  surplus  by  1986,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  establish  a  framework  to 
rid  the  country  of  deficit  spending  per- 
manently. 

No  other  proposal,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  Congress,  holds  out  that 
hope  to  the  American  people. 

The  pay  as  you  go  plans  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Congress  as  a  practical 
and  workable  method  for  reducing  ex- 
cessive spending  and  achieving  a 
budget  surplus. 

I  am  inserting  Into  the  R»tx)iu)  at 
this  point  an  article  which  I  recently 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
describing  the  pay  as  you  go  proposal 
in  greater  detail. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  8.  19821 
Pat-as- You-Qo:  A  Souhd  Wat  to  Ovracoio 

THZ  PKDDtAL  BUDGKT  IlCFASSI 

(By  Congressman  George  Miller) 

We  In  Congress  cannot  solve  the  current 
budget  stalemate  until  we  admit  to  the 
country,  and  to  ourselves  that  there  Is  no 
simple  or  painless  way  out  of  our  economic 
quagmire.  Despite  an  avalanche  of  political 
rhetoric  and  the  clever  manipulation  of 
numbers,  the  leaders  of  the  budget  debate 
have  not  found  any  workable  alternatives  to 
massive  spending  increases  and  deepening 
deflclU. 

I  have  been  advocating  a  pay-as-you-go 
budget  process— one  that  provides  a  sound 
framework  for  controlling  government 
spending,  sharply  reducing  the  deficit  and 
achieving  a  balanced  federal  budget  by  1986. 
Simply  stated,  pay-as-you-go  would  tear  up 
the  government's  credit  card. 

As  a  first  step,  the  plan  would  freeze  all 
federal  spending  at  current  1982  levels,  al- 
lowing only  minor,  unavoidable  adjust- 
ments. As  the  economy  continues  to  expand 
while  the  spending  baseline  remains  fixed, 
the  deficit  must  necessarily  shrink  until, 
only  four  years  from  now.  the  budget  will  be 
balanced. 

Unlike  some  other  proposals  to  "freeze" 
the  budget,  pay-as-you-go  would  allow  new 
spending  above  the  baseline— if  offset  by 
equivalent  savings  or  new  revenues.  Con- 


gress' failure  to  endorse  equivalent  savings 
or  revenue  Increases  would  restrict  spending 
to  baseline  levels.  Since  all  new  spending 
above  the  baseline  would  be  offset,  it  would 
produce  no  net  increase  in  the  deficit. 

For  this  bold  approach  to  work,  all  pro- 
grams, no  matter  how  sensitive  or  politically 
popular,  must  be  subject  to  the  pay-as-you- 
go  process.  If  Congress  chooses  to  allow  the 
$12.9-bllllon  cost-of-living  Increase  for  Social 
Security  recipients  (as  It  most  certainly 
must).  It  will  have  to  have  the  courage  to 
cut  other  spending  or  raise  taxes  by  $12.9 
billion.  If  Congress  wanU  a  5%  increase  In 
defense  spending,  it  will  have  to  find  $24.2 
billion  In  cuts  or  new  revenues.  And  our  con- 
stituents will  have  to  accept  that  additional 
spending  Invariably  requires  additional 
taxes  or  program  cuts. 

The  deficit  reductions  that  pay-as-you-go 
could  achieve  are  dramatic  and  easily  under- 
stood. Assuming  the  current  1982  spending 
level  as  the  baseline,  my  budget  plan  pro- 
jects a  deficit  of  $109.5  billion  for  the 
coming  year,  compared  with  more  than  $125 
bUllon  for  the  Reagan  budget,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  In  1984. 
the  deficit  under  my  proposal  would  shrink 
to  $76  billion,  compared  with  $129  billion 
for  the  Reagan  proposal.  And  In  1985,  my 
plan's  deficit  would  be  only  $11.7  billion, 
while  the  President's  would  soar  to  $140  bil- 
lion. By  198«,  under  my  plan,  the  budget 
would  be  balanced  for  the  first  time  In  20 
years. 

Unlike  other  budget  proposals,  my  plan 
does  not  rely  on  unrealistic  projections  of 
economic  growth,  underestimates  of  interest 
rates  or  optimistic  unemployment  projec- 
tions. Nor  would  it  require  mb  to  liquidate 
the  1981  tax  cut  In  the  middle  of  a  severe  re- 
cession. Pay-as-you-go  would  require  Con- 
gress to  scrutinize  that  law  and  the  entire 
tax  code  for  potential  new  revenues.  The 
House  and  the  Senate  would  have  to  decide, 
for  example,  whether  the  tax-loss  leasing 
provision  of  the  1981  law,  or  numerous 
other  dubious  loopholes  or  windfalls,  are 
more  Important  than  providing  increases  to 
Social  Security  recipients  or  additions  to  the 
defense  budget.  Those  would  be  difficult 
choices  and  hard  decisions,  but  that  Is  the 
nature  of  the  political  process. 

Most  Important,  pay-as-you-go  would 
create  a  structure  for  controlling  spending 
In  the  long  term,  and  would  commit  Con- 
gress to  reducing  the  deficit  and  balancing 
the  budget.  This  Is  the  commitment  that 
the  financial  markete  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  looking  for  from  Congress. 
While  pay-as-you-go  might  seem  a  radical 
step  for  Congress,  It  is  nothing  more  than 
what  any  family,  facing  growing  indebted- 
ness, must  endure. 

Nor  Is  It  odd  that  a  liberal  advocates  a 
freeze  on  spending  as  part  of  a  budget  pro- 
posal. Only  by  restricting  the  amount  Con- 
gress can  spend,  I  have  long  Insisted,  will 
Congress  make  difficult  choices  instead  of 
simply  relying  on  the  deficit  to  fund  spend- 
ing. Prom  that  process  will  emerge  a  debate 
over  national  priorities. 

When  Congress  voted  to  cut  spending  in 
1981.  some  argued  that  domestic  programs 
for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  children  and  the 
Jobless  would  suffer  in  favor  of  the  military. 
In  the  first  blush  of  Reaganomics.  they 
were  right.  But  now.  after  eight  months,  let 
us  examine  the  results. 

There  Is  a  clear  consensus  throughout  the 
country  that  the  budget  cuts  recommended 
by  President  Reagan  are  excessive  and 
unfair.  Pour  out  of  five  Americans  oppose 
any  further  decrease  In  funding  for  educa- 
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tlon,  for  example,  while  a  growing  number 
support  reductions  in  the  military  budget. 
New  political  coalitions  that  were  unthink- 
able less  than  a  year  ago  are  emerging  to 
demand  fairness  In  the  budget  process.  As  a 
resxilt,  virtually  no  one  In  Congress  has  sup- 
ported the  President's  1983  budget  proposal. 
So  I  hope  that  pay-as-you-go  would  gradual- 
ly muster  greater  backing  for  the  people-ori- 
ented programs  that  most  deserve  our  sup- 
port. In  preference  to  excessive  military 
spending,  for  example. 

No  other  counterproposal,  by  either  Dem- 
ocrats or  Republicans,  offers  the  controls  on 
spending  and  the  hope  of  balancing  the 
budget  that  are  possible  under  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan.  Yes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  Im- 
plement, and  it  would  require  sacrifice.  But, 
with  deficits  at  historic  levels  and  getting 
worse,  time  simply  has  run  out  for  Congress 
and  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  hard 
decisions  on  the  budget  must  be  made  now. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


WHITE  HOUSE  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  GOBBLEYGOOK 
(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  has  recently 
acknowledged  that  "we're  in  a  very 
steep  recession  at  this  point  and  the 
economy  is  dead  in  the  water."  This  is 
hardly  news  to  anyone  in  my  district 
where  unemployment  is  around  16 
percent. 

While  the  administration  may  be  ca- 
pable of  assessing  the  current  state  of 
the    economy,    their    predictions    are 
what  syndicated  columnist  Dan  Dorf- 
man  termed  "White  House  public  rela- 
tions   gobbleygook."     I    submit    the 
entire   text  of  hi.s  column  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  April  25  Elyria  Chron- 
icle-Telegram for  your  consideration: 
RcACAjf  oucs:  Failuhk  Won't  Add 
(Trxdibiutt 
(By  Dan  Dorfman) 
The  big  question:  Will  Reaganomics  work? 
But  even  if  It  could,  who  would  believe  It— 
considering  all  the  hype,  dreams  and  unreal- 
istic forecasts  that  we  keep  getting  bom- 
barded with  out  of  Washington. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts  . . .  and  as  we  do.  It's 
easy  to  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion's repeated  promises  of  a  better  econom- 
ic tomorrow  are  greeted  with  growing  skep- 
ticism. Consistent  failure  doesn't  breed 
credibility. 

For  starters,  let's  go  back  to  Jan.  27,  1981. 
On  that  date.  Treasury  boss  Donald  Regan 
told  a  Senate  Appropriations  Committee: 
'Rather  than  reljring  on  specious  forecasts, 
our  approach  will  be  to  develop  economic 
scenarios  which  embody  the  presidents  pro- 
gram for  revitalizing  the  economy.  Making 
these  scenarios  reality  will  depend  on  the 
success  with  which  ...  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  implement  the  president's 
program. . . 

In  other  words,  there  was  no  serious  anal- 
ysis of  what  the  various  economic  numbers 
might  look  like— but  rather  growth  assiunp- 
tlons  were  concocted  that  would  somehow 
generate  enough  revenues  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1984.  And  by  simply  enacting  the 
Reagan  program— namely,  tax  cuu,  spend- 
ing cuts.  Increased  defense  spending  and  In- 


dustry deregulation— aU  our  economic  Ills 
would  be  cured;  so  we  were  pitched  by  one 
administration  optimist  after  another. 

Some  three  weeks  later.  Feb.  18  to  be  pre- 
cise, the  White  House  attached  rosy  num- 
bers to  Its  lofty  goals  in  a  press  release 
titled:  "America's  new  beglimlng:  A  program 
for  economic  recovery."  Specifically,  the 
White  House  said,  real  economic  activity  is 
projected  to  recover  from  the  1980-81 
period  of  weakness  and  move  to  a  4-5  per- 
cent aimual  growth  path  through  1986.  And 
In  that  release.  It  forecast  an  1982  picture 
that  Included  a  4.2  percent  gain  in  real  gross 
national  product,  7.2  percent  unemployment 
and  8.9  percent  Interest  rates  on  90-day 
Treasury  bills. 

It  all  sounded  good— except  it  turned  out 
to  be  blue  sky.  This  past  February  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
came  up  with  a  new  set  of  1982  forecasts 
and  they  painted  a  far  less  optimistic  pic- 
ture than  the  year-earlier  projections. 

The  interest-rate  forecast,  for  example 
was  boosted  to  11.7  percent:  that's  31  per- 
cent higher  than  the  original  8.9  percent 
projection.  The  estimate  on  real  GNP  was 
cut  to  3  percent;  that's  a  28  percent  reduc- 
tion In  real  economic  activity. 

What  was  wrong,  of  course,  was  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Reagan  economic  brain  trust  to 
allow  for  the  massive  budget  deficit  and  the 
Federal  Reserve's  determination  to  keep 
credit  expensive  In  order  to  break  the  back 
of  Inflation.  Both  threw  the  White  House's 
predictions  way  out  of  kilter. 

Treasury  skipper  Regan  has  always  struck 
me  as  a  pretty  bright  guy— but  thank  good- 
ness his  success  isn't  predicated  on  his  fore- 
casting ability.  If  It  were,  he'd  probably 
have  been  sent  to  the  boondocks  a  long  time 
ago. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  noteworthy  exam- 
ples. On  March  21,  1981,  Regan  predicted  a 
personal  savings  rate  for  all  of  1981  of  $12.2 
billion— equal  to  6  percent  of  disposable  per- 
sonal income.  What  made  this  forecast  so 
relevant  was  the  fact  that  the  Incentive  to 
save  was  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the 
Reagan  program:  more  savings  meant  more 
investments  and  that's  what  Improving 
economies  are  all  about. 

So  what  happened?  Regan  was  way  off 
base.  Not  only  didn't  the  1981  savings  rate 
go  up  to  6  percent,  but  It  actually  fell  that 
year  to  5.3  percent  (that's  only  about  $107 
billion  of  savings)  from  5.6  percent  in  1980. 
The  big  problem:  The  administration  failed 
to  factor  In  the  extent  of  the  recession, 
which  reduced  Income  (and  therefore  sav- 
ings). 

Actually,  Regan  goofed  twice  in  one 
week— since  on  March  23,  1981,  he  told  the 
Wharton  School  "the  President's  program 
will  begin  to  bear  fruit  even  before  it  is  en- 
acted." And  he  went  on  to  cheerfully  ob- 
serve that  Interest  rates  were  already 
coming  down. 

Alas,  it  was  only  for  a  fleeting  moment.  At 
the  time  of  Regan's  speech,  rates  had  come 
down  somewhat:  90-day  T-bUls  were  fetch- 
ing 12.9  percent,  versus  14.5  percent  at  the 
beginning  of  March  of  1981.  and  the  prime 
rate  had  dropped  that  month  from  18%  per- 
cent to  17y«  percent.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
following  month,  the  T-bill  rate  was  back  up 
to  14H  percent  and  the  prime  had  risen  to 
18  percent.  And  once  again,  the  administra- 
tion's credibility  was  brought  Into  question. 
I  could  go  on  with  many  more  examples, 
but  enough  of  the  White  House's  public  re- 
lations gobbleygook.  And  that  brings  us  to 
the  obvious  question:  We  Just  booted  out 
one  economic  Illiterate  from  the  Oval 
Office.  Have  we  inherited  another? 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  J. 
BIEMILLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLOEE).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

GEIfKRAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
their  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  and 
good  man.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  who 
accomplished  so  much  in  his  lifetime, 
and  whose  death  has  saddened  us  all. 

Andy  was  known  to  many  of  us  in 
the  House  and  Senate  as  the  chief  lob- 
byist for  the  APL-CIO.  For  more  than 
20  years,  he  was  director  of  the  APL- 
CIO's  Department  of  Legislation. 

For  some  the  term  "lobbyist"  means 
the  representation  of  a  narrow  or  spe- 
cial Interest.  But  this  was  not  true  of 
Andy. 

Andy's  causes  were  not  only  as  wide 
as  the  programs  of  organized  labor  in 
our  Nation;  they  also  ranged  through 
the  spectrum  of  himian  needs  of  less 
advantaged  Americans  generally.  He 
was  an  effective  crusader  for  civil 
rights,  for  health  care,  for  social  wel- 
fare, and  for  environmental  legisla- 
tion. He  supported  or  opposed  various 
actions  by  incumbent  administrations 
when  he  felt  this  was  in  the  public  in- 
terest, even  though  immediate  APL- 
CIO  objectives  may  not  have  been  at 
stake. 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  a  fellow 
Wisconsinite  of  Andy  Biemiller,  indeed 
a  fellow  Mllwaukeean.  WhUe  Andy 
was  bom  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  July  23, 
1906,  and  spent  some  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  young  man  in  academia  and 
in  the  labor  movement,  he  saw  the 
light  In  1932  and  moved  to  Milwaukee 
where  he  soon  made  his  mark  in  the 
Wisconsin  labor  and  political  scene. 

He  was  a  successful  organizer  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor 
(APL)  during  the  1930'8.  He  won  elec- 
tion to  the  Wisconsin  State  assembly 
in  1937  and  rose  to  become  a  party 
floor  leader  from  1939  to  1941. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  with 
the  War  Production  Board  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  chairman  for  labor 
production. 

In  1944,  Andy  ran  for  Congress  from 
a  district  in  Milwaukee  adjacent  to  the 
one  I  now  represent.  He  won  that 
year,  served  in  the  House  during  the 
79th  Congress.  He  ran  again  imsuc- 
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cessfully  in  1948.  and  then  again,  suc- 
cessfully in  1948. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-eight 
happened  to  be  the  year  in  which  I 
was  first  elected  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  to  Congress.  I  can 
well  remember  how  Andy  assisted 
many  of  us  freshmen  in  the  81st  with 
advice  on  legislation  that  was  in  the 
Interest  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

He  was  especially  missed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Congress.  After  he  failed  in  a 
fiulher  bid  to  retain  his  House  seat  in 
1950,  Andy  returned  to  Washington 
and  soon  began  the  career  at  AFL- 
CIO  national  headquarters  which  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was,  of 
course,  eminently  suited  for  this  legis- 
lative work.  He  had  deep  roots  in  the 
labor  movement.  He  was  experienced 
and  skilled  in  politics  and  in  legislative 
ways.  Much  of  the  labor  law  enacted 
by  Congress  during  this  period  bore 
the  stamp  of  his  effectiveness. 

In  addition  to  heading  the  APL-CIO 
Legislative  Department  from  1956 
until  his  retirement  in  1978,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  many  Important 
posts.  For  example:  Membership  on  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Career  Ad- 
vancement, labor  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  a  GATT  Conference, 
member  of  a  labor-management  com- 
mittee for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Andy  was  a  friend  to  me  as  he  was  to 
so  many  others  of  us.  He  was  kind  and 
he  was  compassionate.  He  was  consci- 
entious and  hard  working.  He  cared 
about  people. 

His  death  April  3.  Just  prior  to  the 
spring  work  period,  brings  a  deep 
sense  of  loss.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  his  devoted  wife 
Hannah  and  to  his  son.  Andrew,  and 
daughter.  Nancy,  and  the  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
'«     Missouri  (Mr.  Bollihg).  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  and 
for  having  this  special  order. 

Andy  Biemiller  was  one  of  my  clos- 
est personal  friends,  not  from  the  time 
that  I  got  to  Congress  in  1949.  but 
from  well  before  that. 

I  first  met  him  between  his  two 
terms  in  Congress,  between  the  79th 
and  the  81st  Congress,  and  he  took  me 
through  the  capitol  of  Madison.  Wis.. 
and  showed  me  how  it  worked  and 
how  the  legislature  worked  and  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  visit.  Then  we  had 
a  longer  visit  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
that  began  a  very  long,  close  friend- 
ship. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  lobbyist 
who  had  the  deepest  conviction  and 
commitment  to  what  he  lobbied  for. 
But  although  he  lobbied  for  labor,  his 
interests  were  much  broader  even 
than  that  of  the  American  labor  move- 


ment which  has  a  broader  set  of  inter- 
ests than  most  special  interest  groups. 
Without  Andy  Biemiller's  work  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1948  would  have  taken  the  step 
that  it  did  on  civU  rights.  Without 
Andy  Biemiller's  work  I  think  it  is 
almost  sure  that  the  American  labor 
movement  would  not.  at  the  crucial 
moment  in  time  that  it  did.  step  in  to 
stand  beside  the  minorities  of  this 
country  and  provide  the  strength  to 
achieve  a  modicum  of  progress  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

He  was  a  very  fine  legislator.  In  the 
two  terms  that  he  served  here,  he 
demonstrated  his  mastery  of  the  rules 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  House, 
probably  better  than  anybody  who 
Just  served  two  terms.  He  was  respect- 
ed by  the  then  Speaker  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian when  most  people  did  not 
know  he  was  in  Congress.  He  had 
great,  great  legislative  ability. 

I  think  he  is  probably  the  greatest  of 
the  unsung  public  servants  of  any  that 
I  have  known.  He  was  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  cause  of  the  people  well 
beyond  the  cause  of  any  group,  even 
as  broad  a  group  as  that  of  the  great 
American  labor  movement. 

We  will  all  miss  him.  I  will  miss  his 
wisdom,  advice,  and  friendship,  and  I 
know  that  his  mark  will  be  better  rec- 
ognized by  those  who  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  events  that  led  to  a 
better  and  stronger  society  in  this 
country  during  the  forties,  the  fifties, 
the  sixties,  and  the  seventies. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  words  of  tribute  to  a 

mutual  friend.  

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  we  are  paying  tribute 
to  a  former  Member  of  the  House  who 
distinguished  himself  for  his  life  of 
public  service,  first  to  the  people  of 
Milwaukee  County  and  then  to  the 
workers  of  the  Nation.  Andrew  Bie- 
miller. who  served  In  the  House  during 
the  79th  and  81st  Congresses,  deserves 
the  respect  of  all  of  us  for  his  diligent 
service  and  the  honorable  way  he 
always  conducted  himself. 

Andy  Biemiller  started  his  political 
career  in  the  Socialist  Party  in  Wis- 
consin and  moved  up  to  become  its 
education  director  from  1933  to  1936. 
He  Joined  many  of  his  Socialist  col- 
leagues in  Joining  the  Progressive 
Party  in  1937.  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  and 
was  chosen  to  be  his  party's  majority 
leader  in  that  body.  This  rise  In  power 
has  not  been  repeated  in  Wisconsin 
history,  a  testament  to  Andy's  leader- 
ship. 

After  serving  in  the  assembly  two 
more  terms.  Andy  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  War  Production  Board  from 
1941  to  1944  before  returning  to  Mil- 
waukee and  being  elected  to  the  north 
side  district  now  ably  represented  by 
Mr.  Reuss.  He  returned  to  Congress  in 
1949  and  after  serving  another  term. 


served  in  several  Federal  and  labor  po- 
sitions. Andy  began  his  long  associa- 
tion with  the  AFlr-CIO  in  1953,  and 
led  its  department  of  legislation  from 
1956  until  his  recent  retirement. 

Andy  Biemiller  always  was  consid- 
ered a  partisan  and  a  loyalist  to  the 
cause  of  organized  labor.  More  than 
this,  however,  he  was  respected  for 
being  a  fighter  for  what  he  believed  in 
and  for  being  a  man  whose  word  you 
could  trust. 

Andy  Biemiller  was  a  very  effective 
spokesman  for  Milwaukee  and  for  the 
workers  of  this  Nation.  His  example  of 
leadership  and  dedication  is  one  we  all 
should  follow,  regardless  of  persua- 
sion.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andy  Bie- 
miller and  I  were  both  elected  to  the 
House  in  1948,  and  I  have  known  him 
as  a  friend  since  my  earliest  days  in 
Washington.  Andy,  who  had  previous 
service  in  the  House,  was  a  great  help 
to  many  of  us  who  took  our  seats  in 
1949,  and  my  admiration  for  this  en- 
tirely decent  and  very  talented  man 
grew  as  the  years  went  by. 

We  worked  together  on  many  legis- 
lative efforts  during  the  time  he  was 
with  the  AFL-CIO,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country  owe  a  considerable  debt 
to  Andrew  Biemiller.  This  was  a  man 
who  Invested  his  talent,  wisdom,  and 
considerable  energy  in  the  legislative 
process  and  made  it  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  everyone.  I  am  proud  to  have 
known  Andy  Biemiller.  I  will  miss  him 
and  I  extend  my  most  sincere  sympa- 
thies to  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  honor 
a  former  Congressman  and  dear 
friend,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  who 
passed  away  on  April  3.  For  a  genera- 
tion Andy  was  American  labor's  chief 
voice  on  Capitol  Hill  and,  before  that, 
Milwaukee's  representative  in  the  79th 
and  81st  Congresses. 

Andy  came  to  Milwaukee  during  the 
1930's  and  became  a  trade  union  orga- 
nizer while  a  member  of  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette's  Progressive  Party.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Assem- 
bly in  1938.  In  1941,  Andy  came  to 
Washington  to  serve  on  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  staff,  then  returned  to 
Milwaukee  in  1944  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Fifth  District, 
which  I  have  also  been  privileged  to 
represent. 

After  his  congressional  service,  Andy 
went  to  work  for  the  AFL-CIO,  soon 
becoming  its  director  of  legislation— a 
position  he  held  for  22  years.  He 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  passage  of 
landmark  civil  rights  and  social  wel- 
fare legislation,  the  benefits  of  which 
extend  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  orga- 
nized labor  to  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployed, the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  dis- 
advantaged. 
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Andy  brought  to  everything  he  did 
the  precious  quality  of  enthusiasm. 
Over  the  years  he  was  unfailingly  kind 
to  me,  serving  as  friend,  counselor,  and 
conscience.  As  both  Congressman  and 
labor  leader,  Andy  pushed  Govern- 
ment toward  a  commitment  to  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  working  people 
and  the  less  fortunate.  While  some 
today  would  abandon  that  commit- 
ment, I  am  confident  that  Andy's  high 
standard  will  endure  as  the  true  Amer- 
ican creed. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  condo- 
lences to  Andy's  lovely  wife,  Helen,  to 
his  son.  Dr.  Andrew  Biemiller,  Jr.  of 
Toronto,  to  his  daughter,  Nancy 
Boerup,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  to  his 
four  grandchildren.* 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller  served  only  two, 
nonconsecutive  terms  in  Congress,  but 
in  those  terms  during  the  79th  and 
81st  Congresses,  Andy  Biemiller  estab- 
lished a  reputation  that  was  to  help 
him  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  impor- 
tant social  legislation  from  the  mid- 
1940's  through  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  people  of  Amer- 
ica helped  produce  the  education  pro- 
grams, the  health  programs,  and  the 
legislation  which  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  and  the  downtrodden  looked  to 
as  their  ladder  for  the  climb  to  a 
better  life. 

He  was  a  big,  gruff  sounding  fellow, 
but  the  gruffness  disguised  the  heart 
he  had  for  the  fight  for  all  of  the  seg- 
ments of  society  too  weak  to  make  the 
fight  for  themselves. 

Andy  and  I  served  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress together.  It  was  his  last  term  and 
my  first  term.  But  for  all  of  the  years 
after  that  in  Washington,  as  the  fights 
went  on  to  aid  victims  of  black  lung, 
and  to  help  youngsters  get  decent  nu- 
trition and  better  educations,  and  for 
health  clinics  in  Isolated  areas— for 
the  people's  programs— Andy  Bie- 
miller was  with  us,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andy's  monument  is 
the  list  of  public  laws  that  bear  his 
mark.  During  these  sad  days,  efforts 
are  continuing  to  tear  that  monument 
down.  Remembering  the  fights  that  he 
led  and  the  years  those  fights  took 
before  success  was  achieved,  will,  I 
hope,  inspire  us  to  look  more  carefully 
at  hasty  actions  which  are  contemplat- 
ed here,  to  turn  us  back  to  the  days  of 
starvation  and  the  poorhouse.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Andy  Biemiller  died  on  April  3  I  lost  a 
good  friend  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great 
patriot  and  fighter  for  human  rights. 

Andy  Biemiller's  commitment  to 
social  justice  began  in  the  1930's  when 
he  became  involved  in  progressive  po- 
litical action  in  Wisconsin.  His  heart 
and  his  energies  were  always  with  the 
working  people  of  our  country  and  the 
disadvantaged    Americans    who    suf- 
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fered  from  proverty  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

As  Congressman  from  Milwaukee,  he 
was  the  primary  author  of  the  strong 
civil  rights  plank  which  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey introduced  into  the  Democratic 
platform  at  the  1948  Democratic  Con- 
vention. Many  members  of  our  party 
were  reluctant  at  that  time  to  move  so 
swiftly  on  civil  rights  reform— but 
Andy  Biemiller  insisted  that  there  was 
no  compromising  on  basic  human  de- 
cency. He  won  that  fight,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  an  effective  and  eloquent 
leader  for  the  rights  of  society's  for- 
gotten members.  As  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman from  New  Jersey  in  1949  I 
came  to  know  this  warm  and  inspiring 
man,  who  was  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, and  we  became  fast  friends. 
When  Andy  took  the  Job  as  legislative 
director  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  1956,  he 
started  on  a  path  that  would  niake 
him  one  of  the  true  giants  at  influenc- 
ing public  policy  in  the  post  World 
War  11  era.  For  over  20  years  Andy 
Biemiller's  Intelligence  and  compas- 
sion pervaded  the  HaUs  of  Congress, 
firmly  but  patiently  coaxing  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  support 
and  sponsor  a  wide  range  of  social  pro- 
grams which  helped  to  lift  millions  of 
Americans  out  of  poverty. 

I  win  never  forget  working  with 
Andy  on  the  equal  employment  provi- 
sions of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  His 
courage  and  determination  to  accept 
nothing  but  the  strongest  language  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  hold  a  Job 
played  a  vital  role  in  enacting  a  law 
which  has  opened  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity to  a  whole  class  of  previously 
denied  Americans. 

Andy  Biemiller's  friendly  and  in- 
formative style  of  lobbying  was  an 
enormous  help  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  listening  and  learning 
about  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people.  Along  with  civil 
rights,  Andy  led  fights  for  health  and 
safety  In  the  workplace,  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  improved  edu- 
cation for  all  our  people,  and  reform 
of  our  labor  and  election  laws.  A  bril- 
liant tactician  and  legislative  strate- 
gist, Andy  Biemiller  enjoyed  his  craft 
immensely— and  we  admired  and  re- 
spected him  because  of  his  integrity 
and  sincerity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andy  Biemiller  has  left 
us  with  much  tangible  results  by 
which  to  remember  him,  a  legacy  of 
social  progress  for  our  people.  I  am 
proud  that  he  was  my  friend.* 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Andy  Biemiller. 

Andy  Biemiller  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  Representative  from  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  during  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations  in  the  79th 
and  81st  Congresses.  However,  he  was 
best  known  as  the  voice  of  American 
labor.  For  more  than  22  years,  Andy 


Biemiller  was  director  of  the  AFL-CIO 
department  of  legislation.  It  was  In 
this  position  that  Andy  Biemiller  pre- 
sented the  case  for  American  labor  to 
the  Congress,  and  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  spokes- 
men for  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

We  also  remember  Andy  Biemiller  as 
a  champion  in  the  cause  of  protecting 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  worked  closely  with  Andy 
during  congressloiud  consideration  of 
the  great  civil  rights  acts  of  the  1960's. 
In  addition,  Andy  was  active  in  pro- 
moting much  of  the  progressive  social 
legislation  which  the  Congress  ap- 
proved during  the  Great  Society 
period. 

Andy  Biemiller  was  well  respected 
by  those  who  worked  with  him,  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  condolences 
to  his  wife  Hannah  and  family.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  either  got  to  be  dealt  with 
now  or  later.  It  is  sort  of  like  Mr. 
Goodwrench  says  in  the  commercial, 
"You  can  pay  me  now  or  you  can  pay 
me  later." 

WeU,  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
require  the  American  people  to  pay 
themselves  now  and  later. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Charles  Steadman,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Steadman 
Security  Corp.,  we  looked  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  drafting  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  pay  off  their  debt  of  $1 
trillion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  administration  in 
my  lifetime  and  none  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future  have  and  wUl  address  them- 
selves to  paying  off  the  $1  trillion  na- 
tional debt  which  has  accimiulated  in 
the  last  40-odd  years. 

Instead,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  adminis- 
tration acceptably  increases  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  year  after 
year. 

The  one  thing  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  as  a  favorable  result  of  the  now 
defunct  negotiations  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  is  that 
at  least  they  have  agreed  on  what  will 
be  the  deficit  for  1983.  It  is  being 
pegged  somewhere  at  approximately 
$183  billion,  making  thereby,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  debt  to  increase 
by  even  that  many  more  dollars  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  realize  that 
the  time  Is  now  to  pay  off  or  to  begin 
paying  off  what  has  become  an  alba- 
tross around  the  necks  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  are  a  trillion  dollars  in  debt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  always  been 
amazed  to  hear  my  colleagues  say  they 
want  a  Government  loan  or  a  govern- 
ment grant  and  it  has  always  been 
beyond  my  ability  to  conceive  how  any 
country  that  was  a  trillion  dollars  in 
debt  could  loan  anybody  anything. 

It  is  projected,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
interest  on  our  national  debt  alone  for 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $100  billion. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  my  colleagues,  that  the  entire 
budget  for  1983  will  only  be  some- 
where around  $750  billion  and  $100 
billion  of  that  alone  will  go  toward  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

And  just  as  surely  as  in  the  last  10  to 
15  years,  the  national  debt  has  dou- 
bled from  $500  billion  to  $1  trillion, 
sure  in  the  next  10  years  it  will  double 
again. 

And  regardless  of  where  we  peg  in- 
terest rates,  at  the  now  present  14  or 
15  or  16  percent,  until  the  hopeful 
foreseeable  future  of  8,  8,  or  10  per- 
cent, that  Interest  rate  alone  on  $2 
trillion  will  certainly  be  an  unaccept- 
able amount  of  money  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  have  to  pay  as  interest 
alone  on  their  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  approach 
this  thing  just  for  a  few  minutes  from 
a  very  simplistic  point  of  view.  It  has 
been  said  that  perhaps  I  am  one  of  the 
simplest  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
would  not  argue  that  point.  I  want  to 
take  it  from  a  very  simple  point  of 
view.  It  is  projected  that  we  are  going 
to  have  after  taxes  increases  or  reve- 
nue enhancement  and  after  a  few 
budget  cuts  a  $100  billion  deficit  this 
year.  A  5-percent  manufacturer's  tax 
which  is  what  my  biU  does,  a  5-percent 
tax  to  be  levied  on  all  manufactured 
goods,  would  raise  approximately  $100 
billion  this  year.  It  does  not  take  much 
of  a  genius  to  see  that  if  we  did  not 
have  $100  billion  worth  of  interest  to 
pay  on  our  national  debt  we  would  in 
fact  this  year  have  a  balanced  budget. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  raise  additional  revenue. 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax,  if  you  want  to 
caU  it  that  or  revenue  enhancement, 
which  is  the  new  buzz  word  for  a  tax 
on  the  American  people  of  $100  bil- 
lion. You  say,  "Well,  that  is  unaccept- 
able." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  I 
know  to  pay  off  debts  is  by  raising  the 
money  to  do  it.  Now  we  have  to  either 
do  one  of  two  things:  to  pay  off  our 
national  debt  or  to  begin  to  pay  it  off. 
We  either  have  to  cut  so  deeply  into 
our  Federal  budget— this  is  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  willing  to 
do  that— we  have  to  cut  so  deeply  into 
the  amount  of  money  we  the  Ameri- 


can people  are  spending  to  govern  our- 
selves that  we  have  a  surplus  and  that 
surplus  could  be  applied  to  the  nation- 
al debt  or  we  have  to  take  a  much  less 
probably  unfavorable  alternate  of  rais- 
ing an  amount  of  money  to  pay  off  our 
national  debt. 

To  try  to  explain  to  the  Chair,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  my  colleagues  once 
again  what  my  bill  does  is  this.  It  cre- 
ates a  5-percent  manufacturer's  tax  on 
a  $2.3  trillion  economy.  That  would 
give  us  approximately  $110  billion  this 
year  which  is  the  interest  alone  on  the 
national  debt.  That  would  be  applied 
to  the  national  debt  this  year. 

This  tax  would  be  applied  for  a  10- 
year  period  and  would  go  into  a  trust 
fund  similar  to  the  trust  fund  which 
built  the  national  highway  system,  the 
interstate  highways  as  we  know  them. 
It  could  not  be  used  for  the  liberals  on 
this  side  of  the  floor  to  buy  more  food 
stamps  and  more  giveaway  programs, 
nor  could  It  be  used  by  conservatives 
such  as  myself  and  the  man  from 
Georgia,  to  buy  more  ships  and  guns 
and  planes.  It  would  go  Into  a  trust 
fund  that  could  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  but  to  pay  the  Interest 
and  the  principle  on  our  national  debt. 
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In  other  words,  we  could  not  get  our 
hands  on  the  money  for  any  other 
reason.  In  a  10-year  period,  with  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  the  5-percent 
national  manufacturers'  tax  would 
raise  an  ever-accelerating  amount  of 
money,  because  we  would  leave  it  at  5 
percent  and  the  economy  would  grow 
from  the  $2.2  trillion  this  year  on  up- 
wards to  perhaps  $4.4  trillion  during 
the  next  10  years.  The  5-percent  tax 
would  grow  with  It.  It  would  be  In- 
creased from  $112  blUion,  to  $130  bil- 
lion, to  $150  billion,  to  $180  blUion.  to 
$200  billion. 

In  effect.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  am- 
ortize the  entire  trillion  dollar  nation- 
al debt  over  a  10-year  period. 

This  5-percent  manufacturers'  tax 
would  be  levied  only  for  10  years.  It 
would  expire  after  10  years.  It  would 
go  Into  a  trust  fund.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  no  one  could  touch  except  for 
the  purpose  of  amortizing  the  national 
debt  and  it  would  be  coupled  with  a 
cap  on  Federal  spending,  because  if  we 
did  not  do  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
be  amortizing  this  national  debt  over 
on  this  side  of  the  column  and  then  we 
would  be  creating  another  national 
debt  through  deficit  spending  over  on 
this  side,  so  we  would  have  to  couple  it 
with  a  cap  on  Federal  spending,  or  If 
you  please,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment saying  that  we.  the  American 
people,  cannot  spend  any  more  to 
govern  ourselves  than  what  we  take  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anyone  here  In  this  Chamber  or  In 
their  Individual  offices  or  anywhere 
across  America  who  would  think  that 
this  Government  should  spend  more 


than  what  it  takes  in.  That  is  only 
good  business  for  families.  It  is  only 
good  business  for  businesses  and  I 
submit  to  you  it  is  the  only  acceptable 
form  of  fiscal  handling  of  a  govern- 
ment also. 

I  would  tell  you  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  now  realize  a  $4,900 
debt  over  the  head  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  this  country, 
would  be  willing,  they  would  be  willing 
to  say  to  themselves  and  to  future  gen- 
erations that  we  will  bear  this  5-per- 
cent burden  on  manufactured  goods 
for  10  years  In  order  to  eliminate  that 
$4,900  debt  which  hangs  over  the 
heads  of  our  children,  their  children, 
and  their  children,  because  continuing 
administration  after  administration 
adds  billions  of  dollars  and  now  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  to  that  na- 
tional debt  year  after  year  after  year. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  said  that  the  na- 
tional debt  Is  something  not  to  worry 
about  because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 

I  would  say  to  President  Roosevelt, 
should  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
now.  "Mr.  President,  you  are  right.  We 
did  then  owe  It  to  ourselves.  We  still 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  it  looks  like  for 
as  long  as  generations  of  Americans 
exist  on  the  face  of  this  Earth,  we  are 
still  going  to  owe  it  to  ourselves  in 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  money." 

It  is  time  that  we  say  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  American  people,  this  Con- 
gress, this  administration  realizes  that 
it  is  time  we  dealt  with  the  national 
debt.  The  root  cause  of  $90  billion  to 
$100  billion  of  every  penny  this  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  spend  this  year  is 
going  to  pay  the  Interest  rate  alone  on 
that  national  debt.  Just  as  I  find  that 
unacceptable  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  many  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
Congress  and  millions  of  my  fellow 
Americans  across  this  land  must  find 
it  totally  unacceptable  that  more  than 
one-seventh  of  our  entire  expenditures 
are  going  to  interest  payments  alone 
on  our  national  dept. 

I  think  It  is  time  that  we  realized 
that  has  got  to  be  paid  off  and  it 
cannot  continue  to  escalate  year  after 
year  after  year. 

You  might  say,  well.  It  Is  regressive. 
It  is  going  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  5 
percent. 

Well.  let  us  look  at  it  this  way,  Paul 
Volcker  once  said,  and  Paul  Volcker  Is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
he  was  reported  as  saying  when  he  was 
asked  at  a  hearing  of  a  House  commit- 
tee, "Mr.  Volcker,  what  would  happen 
to  Interest  rates  If  we  balanced  our 
budget?  What  would  It  mean?" 

Mr.  Volcker  said,  "If  we  had  a  zero 
deficit  this  year  alone.  It  would  mean 
5.  6.  7,  or  8  points  off  the  Interest  rate 
immediately." 

So  let  us  look  at  it  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  grocer, 
who  operates  either  the  Safeway  or 
the  Giant  or  Plggly-Wlggly  where  I 


live,  has  to  go  and  buy  new  registers  or 
a  new  refrigerator  for  his  store;  so  he 
goes  to  the  bank  to  borrow  the  money 
to  do  that  and  the  banker  say,  "Fine. 
Mr.  Grocer.  We  will  loan  you  the 
money,  but  It  will  be  at  18-percent  in- 
terest, because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  taking  all  the  money  that  Is 
available,  so  we  can  charge  you  what- 
ever we  want." 

He  has  to  pay  that.  That  means 
then,  that  he  is  going  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  condensed  milk  or  the  box 
of  cereal  or  the  piece  of  meat  that  I 
buy  In  that  grocery  store  by  an 
amount  to  offset  that  18-percent  Inter- 
est he  is  going  to  pay. 

Well,  In  the  words  of  our  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  alone,  if  we  had  a 
balanced  budget,  if  we  had  a  zero  defi- 
cit, than  Interest  rates  would  come 
down  as  much  as  7  or  8  percent.  That 
means  that  that  grocer  would  be 
paying  maybe  8,  9,  10,  or  11  percent,  6 
or  7  percent  less  for  his  money  to  buy 
those  new  registers  or  that  new  refrig- 
erator for  his  store.  That  means  that 
In  effect  my  groceries  would  either  not 
go  up  as  quickly  or  that  means  that 
they  would  come  down. 

You  say  It  Is  going  to  hurt  the  econ- 
omy. Well,  one  of  the  things  that  is 
hurting  the  economy  right  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  millions  of  Americans, 
young  and  old,  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
home,  which  is  part  of  the  American 
dream  for  a  good  many  years  now,  be- 
cause interest  rates  are  17,  18,  and  19 
percent. 

What  would  it  mean  if  we  had  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  zero  deficit? 
Seven,  8  or  9  or  10  percent  interest 
rates  again.  So  what  would  happen? 
The  housing  Industry  would  crank  up 
immediately  new  housing  starts  would 
begin  and  millions  of  Americans  could 
look  forward  once  again  to  buying  a 
home  at  a  reasonable  interest  rate. 

And  what  has  happened  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  have  been  laid 
off  In  the  automobile  Industry?  Once 
again,  those  dies  and  those  plants 
would  crank  up  and  Chrysler  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Ford  would  recall 
their  workers  to  their  plants  and  say 
to  them,  "Gentlemen  and  ladles,  we 
now  have  a  strong  economy  with  no 
deficit,  with  low  Interest  rates.  Let's 
turn  out  the  Mustangs,  the  LeBarons, 
the  Cavaliers  again.  The  American 
people  are  standing  by  ready  to  buy 
because  their  interest  rates  are  down 
to  where  they  can  accept  it  now  and 
the  dollars  are  beginning  to  be  worth 
something  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  in  debt  up  to  Its  neck." 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  re- 
gressive and  it  is  not  inflationary  for 
us  to  pass  what  is  a  temporary  5-per- 
cent tax  on  manufactured  goods, 
which  in  10  years,  in  10  short  years, 
would  pay  off  our  national  debt. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  it  this  way.  Hope- 
fully aU  of  us  in  this  Congress  and  in 


this  country  will  be  here  10  years  from 
now  and  hopefully  those  10  years  are 
going  to  pass  with  prosperity  In  this 
country;  but  10  years  from  now  we  are 
either  going  to  have  a  pald-off  nation- 
al debt,  or  one  that  Is  double  or  triple 
the  size  that  It  Is  now.  The  choice  Is 
ours.  If  we  do  nothing,  which  we  have 
done  now  for,  lo,  these  many  years,  it 
will  be  double  or  triple  what  It  Is 
today,  or  If  we  finally  say  to  ourselves 
and  the  American  people  that  we  are 
going  to  do  something,  because  10 
years  are  most  assuredly  going  to  pass, 
whether  you  or  I  or  either  of  us  are 
here  In  that  tlmespan  of  that  decade. 
They  are  going  to  pass,  and  maybe, 
should  they  pass  without  us  being 
here  and  should  they  pass  to  a  genera- 
tion to  follow  us  free  of  a  national 
debt,  they  can  look  back  and  say, 
"Well,  we  are  so  grateful  that  a  Con- 
gress, the  97th,  was  willing  to  say  to 
the  American  people,  'We  don't  want 
to  tax  you  5  percent  on  your  manufac- 
tured goods,  but  we  have  got  to  do  It. 
to  give  you  a  strong  economy  and  a 
balanced  budget  and  an  economy  that 
hopefully  the  future  generations  of 
Americans  can  look  to  with  some  tyi>e 
of  anticipation  of  a  prosperous  means 
of  earning  a  living  and  buying  a  home 
and  buying  a  car  and  being  able  to 
look  forward  to  a  good  Job  in  a  coun- 
try that  promises  a  strong  economy.'  " 

You  cannot  make  me  believe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  If  we,  the  American 
people.  In  10  years,  one  decade,  can 
pass  that  on  to  ourselves  and  to  future 
generations  that  we  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  accept  It. 

Now.  I  understand  a  former  great 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ran  on  a  similar  measure 
tLs  this  and  was  defeated.  Maybe  it  was 
an  Idea  whose  time  had  not  come. 

The  President  has  now  said  that  he 
Is  looking  for  means  of  additional  reve- 
nue. I  submit  to  the  President,  to  the 
leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
that  this  Is  a  measure  that  will  do  just 
that. 

I  would  say  to  the  President  of  this 
great  Nation  that  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  your  personal  income  taxes  that 
you  have  passed  on  that  you  say  would 
stimulate  the  economy  and  I  say  that 
It  does  not  Interfere  with  accelerated 
depreciation  and  other  things  that  you 
have  offered  to  businesses  to  help 
create  jobs  and  economic  growth  and 
it  is  not  Inflationary  and  It  Is  not  re- 
gressive. It  is  a  means  where  we,  the 
American  people,  can  repay  to  our- 
selves in  one  decade  what  has  become 
the  biggest  albatross  we  have  ever  had 
or  hopefully  will  ever  have  around  our 
necks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  bill  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  In 
this  Congress  and  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  P»resldent  of  the  United 
States  to  endorse  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  accept. 


I  hope  that  it  wiU  be  one  that  we 
will  look  at  favorably  and  use  for  the 
enhancement  of  future  generations  of 
our  country  and  for  the  betterment  of 
our  economy  today  and  In  the  future. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  are  proud  of  the  great  strides 
which  our  coimtry  has  taken  during 
recent  years  to  assist  persons  with 
physical  disabilities  to  participate  in 
community  life  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible Independence. 

Some  of  this  assistance  is  in  the 
form  of  medical  techniques,  improved 
technology,  better  counseling,  finan- 
cial aid,  and  new  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. Some  of  the  advances  result  from 
new  laws  which  mandate  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  education,  employment,  and 
accomodations  In  cases  where  Federal 
money  Is  Involved. 

In  almost  every  case  the  Improved 
opportunities  of  handicapped  persons 
today  are  the  result  of  the  long  and 
determined  efforts  of  the  handicapped 
persons  themselves  who  simply  want 
the  chance  to  be  useful,  productive, 
taxpaylng  citizens. 

Presently  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Is  drafting  new 
section  504  guidelines  for  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
In  the  effort  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
regulatory  burdens  the  Department 
will  not  disregard  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  persons  whom  the  law  Is 
Intended  to  protect.  Nondiscrimination 
and  equal  opportunity— let  us  be  cer- 
tain that  these  basic  rights  of  the 
physically  disabled  are  extended,  not 
abridged. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  TO  BAR  FEDERAL 
BAILOUT  OF  ALASKA  NATURAL 
GAS  PIPELINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  question  Is 
again  In  the  news.  I  am  taking  this 
special  order  In  order  to  do  two  things; 
first,  to  advise  my  colleagues  on  some 
legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
today;  and  second,  to  bring  the  House 
of  Representatives  up  to  dale  on  what 
has  happened  since  that  unfortunate 
day  on  December  15,  1981  when  the 
legislation  giving  the  sponsors  of  the 
pipeline  project  the  authority  to  use 
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consumers  of  this  country  as  collateral 
on  the  loan  became  law. 

Since  that  time,  the  matter  has.  of 
course,  in  its  regulatory  way,  found 
itself  before  the  U.S.  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  There  was  a 
hearing  on  March  16  of  this  year 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
where  the  report  was  not  good  for  the 
project  sponsors  and  based  on  that 
public  hearing  where  I  would  say 
when  the  sponsors  of  the  project  had 
to  speak  on  the  public  record  as  to 
what  the  costs  of  this  project  were,  we 
foimd  that  they  were  a  good  deal  dif- 
ferent and  a  good  deal  higher  from 
what  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
had  indicated  In  debate  here  in  the 
House  last  December. 

a  1530 

We  have  learned  m  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  those  of  us.  such  as  myself, 
who  had  opposed  the  legislation  that 
had  been  requested,  that  the  financing 
for  this  project  is  simply  not  available. 
The  reason  that  the  financing  for  the 
project  is  not  now  feasible,  even  with 
the  use  of  consimiers  in  this  unprece- 
dented way  for  gas  transportation  sys- 
tems to  be  the  collateral  on  the  loan, 
is  because  the  marlietplace  continues 
to  reject  this  particular  project.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  Midwest  we  have  a  glut  of  natural 
gas  and  the  bankers  and  others  who 
have  examined  the  question  have  con- 
cluded again,  as  they  did  before  the 
waiver  package  was  requested  and  un- 
fortunately adopted,  that  there  would 
be  no  way  to  nuu-ket  $18  gas  in  the 
Midwest,  if  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  in  1986  or  1987. 

Significantly,  there  have  been  other 
indications,  not  in  a  formal  way.  but 
indications  nonetheless,  that  the  spon- 
sors are  having  a  very,  very  difficult 
time  in  getting  the  financing  for  this 
project. 

So  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
Introduce  legislation  today  because  of 
the  fact  that  tomorrow  the  sponsors  of 
this  project  are  going  to  be  meeting  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  review  with  the  pro- 
ducers, to  review  with  the  pipeline 
company,  and  to  review  with  all  of  the 
people  involved  in  this  program  where 
they  are  at  the  moment. 

The  indications  are  very  clear  that, 
having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  stick  it 
to  the  consumers  of  this  country  in 
order  to  get  the  financing  for  the 
package,  that  now  Mr.  McMillan,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  company 
involved  who  is  so  well  connected  po- 
litically here  in  Washington,  is  prob- 
ably going  to  seek  the  support  of  his 
associates  to  proceed  with  a  Govern- 
ment bailout  from  Congress. 

Now.  there  were  many  of  those  who 
supported  my  position  who  said  "no 
way"  would  there  ever  be  a  Govern- 
ment badlout  and  "no  way"  on  the 
waiver  package  itself.  There  were 
others  who   took   the   opposite  view. 


who  chose  to  support  at  some  political 
risk  the  waiver  package:  but  in  the 
debate  it  was  made  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  circumstances  under 
which  they  could  support  a  Govern- 
ment bailout. 

Now  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  attempt  to  get 
a  Government  bailout,  so  the  joint  res- 
olution I  have  introduced,  on  which  I 
am  seeking  cosponsors  and  support, 
would  provide  a  very  clear  expression 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  the  sponsors  of  this  project  to  even 
pursue  a  Oovenunent  bailout. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  _Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  attention  to  this  matter.  I  am 
afraid  that  what  the  gentleman  is  pre- 
dicting Is.  in  fact,  going  to  come  true. 
It  is  what  the  gentleman  predicted 
when  he  Introduced  his  amendment  to 
stop  the  waiver  package. 

I  supported  the  gentleman  in  that 
effort,  and  I  would  hope  that  aU  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ported the  waivers,  who  allowed  the 
consimiers  to.  In  fact,  put  up  the  col- 
lateral for  this  project,  would  now  Join 
in  coauthoring  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion, so  it  Is  very  clear  from  the  very 
outset  that  we  are  not  going  to  engage 
in  a  Government  bailout  for  this  dubi- 
OMS  project. 

If  they  cannot  find  the  financing  in 
the  market  under  the  conditions  that 
already  have  been  ascribed  to.  so  be  it. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  those 
people  who  led  the  effort  for  the 
waiver,  who  stood  time  and  again 
before  this  House  and  said  that  they 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Government  to  try 
to  make  this  infeasible  project  feasi- 
ble, that  they  come  forth  and  coau- 
thor the  gentleman's  resolution,  and  I 
would  be  delighted  also  to  do  it.  be- 
cause I  think  It  is  a  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  project  that  threatens  to  drive 
up  the  cost  to  every  consumer  in  the 
country  of  natural  gas  when  it  is  not 
necessary. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  California  for  his  kind  com- 
ments, and  also  for  his  strong  support 
on  behalf  of  this  resolution.  I  will 
assure  the  gentleman  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  given  that  opportunity 
to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 
The  second  feature  of  the  resolution 
is  that  we  would  put  a  time  limit  on 
the  exposure  of  the  prebiUing.  because 
while  it  is  true  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  has  no  terminal 
point,  it  is  also  true  that  the  waiver 
has  no  terminal  point.  I  believe  that 
the  project  for  reasons  of  marketabil- 


ity should  be  set  aside  for  10  or  15 
years.  However.  I  am  fearful  that  the 
sponsors  may  put  the  project  on 
blocks  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  come 
back  again  and  try.  maybe  with  a  new 
administration,  and  maybe  with  new 
members  on  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  get  additional 
authority  from  Congress  to  add  to  the 
waivers  authorized  last  E>ecember  and 
thereby  enable  the  project  to  be  fi- 
nanced. 

So  the  second  feature  of  our  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  put  a  2-year  limit;  in 
other  words,  after  December  15.  1983. 
the  authority  which  unfortunately 
had  been  granted  by  the  Congress  to 
the  sponsors  of  this  project  would  be 
terminated. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  that  tomorrow  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  the  sponsors  of  the 
program,  are  going  to  be  considering 
what  next,  what  additional  credit- 
worthy support  can  they  get.  and  I 
know  that  there  is  only  one  answer 
left  to  them,  and  that  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

I  am  simply  here  to  say  "no  way," 
"no  way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal  challenge  to 
the  Alaska  pipeline  waiver  package 
was  sununarlly  dismissed  on  April  20. 
1982.  by  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals.  As 
I  indicated  when  I  rejected  the  invita- 
tion to  join  in  this  litigation,  the  few 
issues  of  merit  Senator  Metzenbaum 
sought  to  raise  in  his  suit  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  Judicial  review.  Even  more 
troubling  to  me  was  the  contention 
made  in  that  litigation  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  in  carrying  out  the 
House  business  functions  with  which 
It  has  been  charged,  is  subject  to  Judi- 
cial second  guessing.  Although  I  have 
had  some  differences  with  that  com- 
mittee as  of  late.  I  am  happy  that  the 
court  firmly  denied  that  the  Judiciary 
had  any  such  oversight  function. 

Tomorrow  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
design  and  engineering  board  of  the 
Alaskan  Northwest  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Co.  will  meet  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  This  is  a  significant 
meeting  because  it  has  been  widely  ru- 
mored that  the  pipeline,  even  with  the 
benefit  of  the  waiver  package,  has 
been  unable  to  attract  the  necessary 
financing.  This  is  no  surprise  to  me 
nor  to  many  of  those  In  the  Industry. 
In  fact,  the  financial  difficulties  were 
detailed  in  an  article  I  inserted  in  the 
CoifGRESSiONAL  RECORD  on  December 
3,  1981. 

In  short,  my  friends,  the  political 
risk  taken  by  those  of  you  who  voted 
for  the  waiver  package  has  resulted  in 
no  real  gain. 

Because  of  its  significance,  tomor- 
row's meeting  promises  to  be  difficult 
and  divisive.  Estimates  of  the  project's 
total  cost  made  by  the  three  major  oil 
company  partners  now  differ  by  as 
much  as  $4  to  $7  billion  from  the  esti- 
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mate  of  the  lead  natural  gas  pipeline 
partner.  That  kind  of  difference  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  technical  fudge  fac- 
tors. The  pipeline  companies  involved 
are  concerned,  the  participating  oil 
companies  which  own  the  gas  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  State  of  Alaska  is  very 
concerned  about  the  outcome  of  this 
meeting. 

Questions  have  been  raised  in  the 
past  as  to  why  the  State  of  Alaska  had 
not  been  more  forthcoming  in  sup- 
porting this  project.  In  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  a  task  force  of  Alaskan 
State  officials  have  seriously  examined 
the  project  to  see  if  the  State  should 
take  a  role  in  financing  it.  It  now  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Alaska,  like  many 
of  the  banks  approached  by  the  pipe- 
line sponsors,  will  also  draw  back,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

We.  too,  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  the  outcome  of  tomorrow's 
meeting.  Why?  Because  we  may  soon 
be  asked  to  take  another  political 
risk— to  add  Just  one  more  sweetener 
to  the  pipeline  pot. 

I  said  no  before.  I  say  no  more  now. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion stating  that  there  shall  be  no  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  or  other  financial 
assistance  granted  to  the  sponsors  of 
the  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline.  I  hope  that 
you  win  join  with  me  in  putting  out  a 
vivid  not  welcome  mat  for  any  further 
efforts  to  saddle  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  funding  of  this  turkey. 

This  resolution  will  send  a  message 
to  Mr.  McMillian  and  his  group  that  it 
will  not  serve  them  well  merely  to  wait 
for  another  Congress,  or  another  ad- 
ministration. When  the  project  is 
deemed  worthy  of  private  investment, 
it  will  proceed,  not  before  then.  To 
make  this  message  even  clearer,  the 
resolution  also  contains  a  provision 
that  would  terminate  the  operation  of 
the  waiver  package,  effective  Decem- 
ber 15.  1983,  2  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  waiver  package 
became  law. 

I  would  also  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  H.R.  4980.  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  Private  Financing  Act.  which 
Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Broww  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dannemeter  and  I  Introduced  on 
November  16.  1981.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation is  a  constructive  financing  alter- 
native to  the  waiver  package  that  now 
Is  the  only  game  in  town.  It  certainly 
offers  much  more  promise  of  getting 
Alaska  gas  broitfht  to  us  than  does 
any  contorted,  contrived  package  of 
Federal  and  consumer  assistance  that 
the  current  pipeline  consortium  may 
advocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  pursue  ef- 
forts to  produce  and  transport  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  gas  to  benefit  consumers  in 
the  lower  48  States  not  to  burden 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  a  communication 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  points  I  raised  be  inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  29, 

1982} 

Alaska  Gas  Pipelinx  Likxlt  To  Be  De- 

LATXD  BY   Interest  Rates,   Low  Energy 

Demand 
(By  Steve  Mufson  and  Andy  Pasztor) 

High  interest  rates  and  slackened  energy 
demands  will  probably  cause  an  indefinite 
delay  in  the  $43  billion  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline,  according  to  sources  close  to  the 
project. 

"It  doesn't  look  good  for  an  early  start," 
said  a  source  involved  with  the  financing. 
"There  won't  be  a  true  green  light  within 
six  months;  the  calendar  won't  be  kept." 

The  sponsors  of  the  project  told  federal 
energy  regulators  earlier  this  year  that  they 
hoped  to  have  the  details  of  the  financing 
for  the  pipeline  set  by  June  30.  But  when 
the  partners  meet  tomorrow  In  Salt  Lake 
City  to  discuss  financing,  they  are  likely  to 
concede  to  further  delays. 

"The  pipeline  may  be  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  Reagan  deficit,"  said  Mark  Millard, 
senior  managing  director  of  Shearson/ 
American  Elxpress  Inc.,  one  of  the  negotia- 
tors for  the  financing.  He  said  the  huge  pro- 
jected deficit  Is  contributing  to  high  interest 
rates. 

The  three  major  oil  companies  Involved 
with  the  project  have  balked  at  requests 
from  other  partners  for  the  ttiree  to  in- 
crease their  shares  in  the  pipeline,  sources 
indicated.  Exxon  Corp.,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.  and  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio)  each  hold  a 
10%  interest  in  the  pipeline  and  own  most 
of  the  gas  in  Alaska  that  the  pipeline  would 
connect  to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  via  Canada. 

According  to  industry  officials,  the  pipe- 
line consortium  is  demanding  that  the  three 
oil  companies  invest  as  much  as  $14  billion 
in  the  Alaskan  segment— or  approximately 
half  of  that  segment's  estimated  total  cost. 
In  addition,  the  consortium  and  the  banks 
Involved  In  the  negotiations  apparently 
want  the  oil  companies  to  become,  in  effect, 
the  guarantors  of  a  big  chunk  of  the  rest  of 
the  money  that  may  be  invested  in  the 
project. 

At  tomorrow's  meeting,  the  companies 
also  are  expected  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
whether  the  state  of  Alaska  Is  willing  to 
invest  in  the  project  and  whether  certain 
regulatory  permits  may  expire  unless  a  fi- 
nancing plan  is  developed  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Congressional  sources  confirmed  that  to- 
morrow's talks  could  determine  the  fate  of 
the  project.  "The  talks  are  at  a  crisis  point." 
one  Senate  staffer  said.  "Unless  a  compro- 
mise Is  worked  out  quicitly,  the  entire 
project  will  be  Indefinitely  delayed." 

In  a  surprise  development  yesterday,  the 
State  Department  released  a  sharply 
worded  letter  from  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment tliat  raised  questions  about  the 
project's  viability.  In  the  letter.  Mark  Mac- 
Gulgan,  Canada's  secretary  of  state  for  ex- 
ternal affairs,  said  Canada  believes  the  com- 
panies may  be  at  "a  critical  impasse  in  the 
discussions  on  financing"  the  Alaskan  seg- 
ment of  the  pipeline.  Mr.  MacGuigan  added 
that  Canada  is  "concerned  that  the  various 
parties  involved  In  the  financing  negotia- 
tions may  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  impli- 
cations" of  significant  delays  in  building  the 
project. 

Unless  the  companies  work  out  a  firm  fi- 
nancing agreement  and  the  U.S.  reiterates 


its  support  for  the  project.  Mr.  MacGuigan 
warned.  Canadian  companies  may  decide  to 
pull  out  of  the  project  altogether. 

Strong  doubts  persist  that  the  billions  of 
doUars  needed  to  build  the  line  can  be 
raised.  I*otential  lenders  continue  to  seek 
government  guarantees  and  support.  Jaw- 
boning isn't  enough,  they  say.  "If  govern- 
ments just  sit  back  and  say  'we'd  like  you  to 
do  it,'  then  It  won't  get  done,"  tm  executive 
at  a  large  insiuimce  company  said. 

One  banking  executive  Involved  In  the  fi- 
nancing said  It  Isn't  likely  an  agreement  will 
be  reached  as  long  as  Interest  rates  are  more 
than  15  percent. 

Congressional  staffers  also  Indicated  that 
any  assistance  from  the  government  was  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  Last  December,  the  part- 
ners won  waivers  in  a  1977  law  that  restrict- 
ed the  pipeline  sponsors  to  a  group  called 
the  AlaslLan  Northwest  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Co.  That  legislative  victory,  after 
extensive  lobbying,  caused  considerable  con- 
troversy. It  included  a  provision  allowing 
the  sponsors  to  charge  consumers  before 
the  gas  starts  flowing  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  project  is  completed.  "The  ob- 
stacles, as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  have 
been  removed."  said  one  Senate  aide.  "I 
don't  think  you'll  see  Congress  bending  over 
backward,  especially  in  light  of  the  hubbub 
last  time." 

Canadian  officials,  elaborating  on  Mr. 
MacGulgan's  letter,  said  Canada  is  con- 
cerned that  expensive  engineering  and  pre- 
paratory work  can't  continue  without  assiu*- 
ances  that  the  pipeline  will  be  built. 

Officials  In  Ottawa  said  Footliills  Pipe 
Lines  (Yukon)  Ltd.,  the  principal  builder  of 
the  line  through  Canada,  has  spent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  preparatory 
work  on  northern  sections  of  the  line. 
Teams  of  engineers  and  planners  continue 
to  work  on  the  project,  despite  doubts  that 
it  can  be  financed.  "How  long  can  those 
groups  be  supported?  The  pipeline  sponsors 
are  going  to  have  to  fish  or  cut  bait."  an  of- 
ficial said. 

That  message  was  carried  to  sp>onsor8  and 
prospective  financiers  of  the  line  earlier  this 
weelL. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  4,  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  were  most  grati- 
fied to  hear  that  this  Administration  will 
not  support  any  further  waivers  of  law  for 
the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  than  those  you  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  earlier  this  month  and  which  are 
contained  in  H.J.  Res.  341.  It  was  also  grati- 
fying to  leam  that  your  Administration  is 
committed  not  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Alaskan  project  at  some  future 
date,  should  its  sponsors  be  unable  to  ar- 
range adequate  financing  In  the  private 
markets.  Those  policy  statements  were 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Eiiergy.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, during  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  of  this 
Committee  on  Tuesday.  October  27,  1981, 
and  we  thought  It  would  be  useful  if  we  pro- 
vided you  with  the  language  of  the  precise 
exchange  between  Secretary  Edwards  and 
Chairman  Dingell: 

"Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  observe 
that  there  is  approximately  $10  billion  In 
costs  yet  to  be  secured.  As  I  understand  the 
figures,  $27  billion  will  be  needed  for  the 
Alaskan  segment.  $8  billion  is  guaranteed  by 
the  sponsors,  $9  billion  will  be  guaranteed 
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by  the  producers,  leaving  $17  billion  of  ap- 
proximately a  $27  billion  estimate  here. 
That  leaves  about  $10  billion  yet  to  be  se- 
cured. 

■Plrst  of  aU.  one,  does  that  Indicate  to  you 
that  the  project  can  be  built  and  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  that  the  project  can 
be  built  without  further  monetary  support, 
guarantees,  waivers,  consimier  exposure  or 
something  of  that  sort  with  regard  to  the 
project? 

"Secretary  Edwaxss.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
project  is  to  be  built.  It  will  have  to  be  built 
without  any  further  help  from  the  Adminis- 
tration beyond  this  waiver  package. 

"Mr.  DiROKLL.  So  the  Administration  Is 
saying  that  this  is  the  last  time  you  are 
going  to  be  coming  forward  with  regard  to 
waivers? 

"Secretary  Edwards.  That  is  correct." 

It  may  also  be  of  assistance  to  you  to  be 
awBhre  of  another  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  same  hearing,  in  an  ex- 
change with  Congressman  Weaver: 

"Mr.  WiAvxR.  .  .  .  With  you  as  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  free  market  and  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  say 
right  now  a  resounding  and  absolute  no  to 
any  Federal  funds  or  guarantees  to  this 
pipeline.  Would  you  do  that,  sir? 

"Secretary  Edwards.  Mr.  Weaver.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  and  as  resoundingly  as 
I  can  state  It,  this  Administration  does  not 
plan  to  put  any  Federal  guarantees,  any 
funds  into  this  project.  We  have  felt  all 
along,  as  do  our  friends  to  the  north, 
Canada,  that  this  should  be  financed  by  pri- 
vate funds  only." 

Mr.  President,  we  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
for  the  clarity  of  this  Administration's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Alaskan  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System.  The  testimony 
of  your  Cabinet  members  has  been  most 
helpful  to  date. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dufoxu.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Eneiw 

and  Commerce, 
Phuji'R.  Sharp. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels. 


NO  COMPROMISE  OP 
LEADERSHIP  ON  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Yesterday  a  historic  event  occurred 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Journeyed  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol  to  visit  with  the 
leadership  of  the  other  body  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  and  serious 
effort  to  develop  a  compromise  accept- 
able to  the  leaders  of  both  parties  and 
the  leaders  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  and  to  the  executive 
branch. 

After  3  hours  of  discussion,  it  was 
obvious  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
compromise.  I  think  the  underlying 
expljuiation  of  most  value  to  the 
American  citizen,  looking  at  a  period 
of  high  Interest  rates,  high  unemploy- 
ment,  asking   what   is   happening   in 


Washington,  the  most  accurate  expla- 
nation was  given  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body.  Howard 
Bakxr  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Speaker 
of  this  House.  Tip  O'Ndll.  who  both 
said  in  separate  interviews  what  it 
boiled  down  to  was  a  question  of  dif- 
ferent philosophies. 

Speaker  O'Neill  was  statesmanlike 
and  candid  in  his  assessment  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  He  said.  "I  think  he  Is  a 
sincere  man  who  genuinely  believes 
that  his  tax  cut  program  will  work." 

Similarly,  those  of  us  who  disagree 
with  Speaker  O'Ndll  should  give  him 
his  due.  He  also  is  a  sincere  man.  Since 
1952,  as  a  Member  of  this  House  for  30 
years,  he  has  worked  to  build  a  liberal 
welfare  state.  For  30  years,  as  a 
Memljer  of  this  House,  he  has  worked 
to  build  that  liberal  welfare  sUte.  For 
28  years  he  has  been  in  the  majority. 
He  has  belonged  to  the  people  who 
have  run  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  those  28  years  that  ma- 
jority, with  Speaker  O'Null  as  part  of 
it.  has  worked  to  build  the  liberal  wel- 
fare state. 

He  has  presided  over  deficits  under 
four  Presidents:  As  majority  leader 
under  Richard  Nixon,  as  Speaker 
under  Gerald  Ford,  under  Jimmy 
Carter,  and  under  Ronald  Reag&n.  He 
is  accustomed  to  the  politics  of  the  lib- 
eral warfare  state.  By  1980  his  efforts 
had  produced  21 -percent  Interest 
rates.  13V^-percent  inflation  rates,  a 
decaying  automobile  Industry,  a  col- 
lapsing housing  Industry,  and  a  coun- 
try faced  with  a  crisis  in  small  business 
and  in  jobs.  His  party  had  become  the 
party  of  weak  defense,  big  spending, 
high  taxes,  high  interest  rates,  and  Job 
destruction. 

Faced  with  repudiating  a  lifetime's 
work  by  compromising  with  the  Presi- 
dent, or  walking  away  from  the  chance 
for  a  compromise  and  sticking  to  the 
liberal  welfare  state  principles  that 
had  guided  his  career.  I  think  the 
Speaker  did  something  which  was  hon- 
orable and  consistent  with  his  own 
record. 

But  there  are  many  Memtwrs  of  this 
Congress  who  happen  to  be  Democrats 
but  have  not  had  the  same  career,  do 
not  have  the  same  commitment.  And 
we  are  now  seeking  to  build  a  biparti- 
san coalition  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans who  have  given  up  on  the  cen- 
tralized liberal  welfare  state,  who  real- 
ize that  the  politics  of  big  government, 
big  spending,  high  taxes,  high  interest 
rates,  will  destroy  Jobs  and  will  put 
Americans  out  of  work.  We  hope  the 
Democrats  of  the  younger  generation, 
we  hope  the  Democrats  who  are  not 
committed  to  the  liberal  welfare  state, 
we  hope  the  Democrats  who  under- 
stand the  economic  sickness  of  1980. 
will  Join  with  us. 

If  we  cannot  have  a  compromise  of 
leaders,  then  let  us  have  a  compromise 
of  Members.  Let  us  work  together  to 
find  a  budget  which  will  put  people 


back  to  work,  will  bring  down  Interest 
rates,  and  will  bring  together  the 
Members  of  both  parties  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  real  solution. 

We  ask  no  one  to  switch  parties,  al- 
though we  are  delighted  with  those 
who  do  so.  We  ask  no  one  to  give  up 
their  traditional  ties.  All  we  ask  is  the 
Democrats  willing  to  place  country 
above  partisanship  look  at  the  current 
economic  crisis  and  agree  to  Join  us. 

The  type  of  medicine  that  would 
make  America  healthy  is  simple. 

Plrst,  keep  the  tax  cut  which  on  July 
1  will  increase  the  number  of  real  dol- 
lars in  Americans'  paychecks,  which 
will  give  Americans  a  better  chance  to 
go  out  In  their  neighborhood  to  buy  a 
car,  to  buy  a  house,  to  make  the  in- 
vestments, and  the  savings  that  will 
get  this  country  moving  again. 

Second,  cut  Federal  spending,  in- 
cluding some  cuts  in  defense  spending, 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  deficit  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
borrow  so  much  money,  so  that  the  in- 
terest rates  will  fall,  so  that  small 
business  can  survive,  so  that  we  can  go 
back  to  creating  Jobs  in  the  automo- 
bile and  housing  industries. 

Third,  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget. 
That  will,  by  Itself,  bring  down  inter- 
est rates  as  the  money  markets  come 
to  realize  that  we  have,  in  fact. 
reached  a  historic  watershed  and  that 
we  are  moving  on  to  an  era  in  which 
the  Government  will  be  disciplined 
and  In  which  we  will  have  to  begin  bal- 
ancing the  budget  every  year.  That,  by 
itself,  passing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget, 
more  than  any  single  act.  will  set  the 
stage  for  the  rest  of  the  1980'8.  for  a 
period  of  stable  money,  low  interest 
rates,  and  Job  creation  that  will  give 
all  of  us  a  chance  to  have  real  prosper- 
ity. 

Citizens  who  are  Impatient,  who 
have  grown  angry  watching  people 
laid  off.  watching  businesses  go  bank- 
rupt, or  the  senior  politicians  talk,  citi- 
zens can  do  something. 

First,  they  can  ask  their  Congress- 
men to  cooperate  In  writing  a  budget 
that  will  cut  taxes,  will  cut  spending, 
will  bring  down  borrowing,  will  lower 
Interest  rates,  and  will  create  Jobs, 
asking  for  cooperation,  a  sign  of  put- 
ting America  above  partisanship,  is 
the  first  step. 

Second,  they  can  ask  their  Congress- 
man to  cosponsor  the  Conable-Jenkins 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget.  Already  the  Conable- 
Jenkins  amendment  has  200  cospon- 
sors.  It  is  only  18  short  of  a  majority. 
It  is  on  the  way  to  being  an  acceptable 
constitutional  amendment,  but  it 
needs  more  help. 

You  know.  2  weelts  from  now  the 
budget  is  legally  due.  Two  weeks  from 
now  if  this  Congress  were  responsible 
we  would  pass  a  budget.  Passing  that 
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budget  is  the  first  step  toward  lower- 
ing interest  rates  and  creating  Jobs. 

Today  I  asked  a  senior  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  when  we  would  see 
a  budget,  and  we  were  given  no  firm 
date.  I  think  every  citizen  has  the 
right  to  ask  of  this  Congress  that  it 
obey  the  laws  it  has  passed,  that  it 
obey  the  Budget  Act  and  that  we 
produce  a  budget  by  May  15. 

Americans  are  lielng  put  out  of  work 
now.  Americans  are  going  bankrupt 
now.  The  time  to  act.  to  pass  a  budget, 
to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget,  is  now. 


POLISH  3D  OP  MAY 
CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Poles  throughout  the  world,  but  not  in 
Poland,  celebrate  the  3d  of  May  as 
their  historic  Constitution  Day.  Given 
the  present  martial  law  being  carried 
out  by  the  Polish  Army  at  the  demand 
of  Soviet  author!  lies,  none  of  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  the  Polish  people  by 
their  3d  of  May  Constitution  is  avail- 
able to  them. 

On  May  3.  1791.  Poland  adopted  a 
constitution  that  led  to  a  complete 
reform  of  its  internal  life  and  asserted 
the  country's  democracy.  This  remains 
an  important  reminder  to  all.  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
freedom  In  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  the  country's  desire 
to  remain  free,  could  not  put  a  halt  to 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
by  Riusia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
Through  the  decades,  the  spirit  em- 
bodied in  the  Polish  Constitution  has 
never  died  in  the  hearts  of  Poles  who 
have  remained  in  their  native  land. 
Today,  we  see  Poles  striving  again  for 
national  renewal  and  toward  freedom 
from  communism.  The  original  3d  of 
May  Constitution  was  an  answer  to 
the  oppression  of  the  Tsarist  regime. 
Just  as  Solidarity  today  fights  the 
Communist  regime  in  Moscow. 

Although  Poland  is  clamped  in  the 
grip  of  Soviet  bondage,  the  Polish 
people  courageously  persist  in  their  ef- 
forts to  ease  the  oppression  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment. Russian  domination,  occupation, 
or  partition  is  something  the  Poles 
have  contended  with  for  most  of  the 
past  two  centuries,  but  the  Polish 
people,  like  other  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  are  determined  that 
someday  they  will  throw  off  this  bond- 
age. Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  other  basic  fundamen- 
tals that  are  denied  them  will  someday 
be  theirs. 

Poland's  ordeal  under  the  state  of 
martial  laws  imposed  by  the  Marxist 
government  has  evoked  unprecedented 
expressions  of  support  and  humanitar- 


ian assistance.  The  move  by  Warsaw's 
military  Junta  to  crush  the  progress 
the  Poles  were  making  In  improving 
the  bleak  conditions  of  life  in  the  to- 
talitarian system  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed the  entire  free  world.  The  Soli- 
darity movement  cannot  be  crushed 
and  the  Polish  people's  spirit  cannot 
be  crushed.  The  Soviet  Union,  utilizing 
senior  officers  of  the  Polish  Army,  will 
not  be  able  to  suppress  the  legitimate, 
deep-rooted  nationalist  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Poland. 

The  3d  of  May,  which  is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  every  Pole,  not  Just  those  living 
apart  from  the  mother  couintry,  gives 
encouragement  to  the  citizens  of 
Poland  in  their  continuing  struggle  for 
their  democratic  rights.  We  must  Join 
in  the  hope  that  the  Polish  people  will 
yet  realize  the  attainment  of  the 
ideals  and  spirit  of  their  Constitu- 
tion.* 


SOCLAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
REVIEW  PROCEDURES  IM- 
PROVEMENT LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  EImerson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1980.  after  the  General  Accounting 
Office  investigated  problems  in  the 
social  security  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, Congress  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Insure  that  only  genu- 
inely disabled  persons  receive  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance  (DI).  Public 
Law  96-265,  approved  on  June  9,  1980, 
requires  that  a  periodic  review  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  DI  recipients' 
continued  eligibility.  Those  found  no 
longer  disabled  are  removed  from  the 
benefit  rolls. 

Although  I  support  the  concept  that 
those  on  social  security  disability 
should  have  their  cases  reviewed  so 
that  those  no  longer  eligible  do  not 
continue  to  receive  benefits,  a  serious 
problem  has  emerged  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  disability  determinations 
are  being  made. 

Evidence  provided  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  itself  indicates 
that  a  very  great  number  of  disabled 
persons  are  being  removed  from  the 
DI  rolls.  The  evidence  also  shows  that 
47  percent  of  those  who  appealed  their 
cases  to  an  administrative  law  Judge 
have  had  their  benefits  reinstated. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  heard  from  constitu- 
ents who  have  been  determined  no 
longer  disabled  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  only  to  have  this  de- 
termination overturned  during  the  ap- 
peals process. 

I  would  like  to  cite  two  specific  cases 
which  took  place  in  my  own  district. 
One  of  my  constituents  underwent 
open  heart  surgery  in  1976  and  was 
placed  on  disabUity  at  that  time.  In 
June  1981  he  was  informed  that  his 


case  was  under  review  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  He  was  told 
to  report  to  one  of  the  independent 
medl<jal  examiners  under  contract  by 
the  State  agency  for  a  review  of  his 
physical  condition.  My  constituent 
had  to  travel  130  miles  for  this  exami- 
nation and  was  required,  against  his 
own  physician's  advice,  to  undergo  a 
treadmill  test.  During  this  treadmill 
test,  my  constitutent  ruptured  an 
artery  in  his  leg  and  foot.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion determined  that  he  was  Ineligible 
for  any  future  disability  benefits.  Of 
course,  he  appealed  his  case  and  was 
reinstated  onto  the  disability  rolls,  but 
the  entire  process  took  6  months  and 
he  was  without  an  income  during  that 
time. 

Another  one  of  my  constituents  also 
suffered  from  a  severe  heart  condition, 
along  with  other  medical  problems 
which  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
gainful  employment.  Although  his 
physician  warned  the  Social  Security 
Administration  of  the  risks  of  putting 
his  patient  through  any  rigorous  test- 
ing procedure,  the  medical  examiner 
still  required  my  constitutent  to  un- 
dergo a  treadmill  test.  Moreover,  he 
was  told  that  he  need  not  submit  any 
medical  evidence  from  his  own  physi- 
cian, and  that  such  evidence  would  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
review  process.  As  a  result  of  the  test, 
my  constituent  suffered  a  mild  stroke, 
which  further  weakened  his  medical 
condition.  Again,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  determined  he  was  no 
longer  eligible  for  disability  insurance. 
Again,  he  appealed  his  case  and  was 
reinstated,  and  again,  he  was  without 
any  Income  during  the  entire  process. 

Considering  the  fact  that  almost 
half  of  all  disability  termination  cases 
are  overturned  upon  appeal,  there  is 
something  very  wrong  with  the  way 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is 
conducting  its  reviews.  Indeed,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  pres- 
ently suffering  from  an  overabiui- 
dance  of  casework.  In  fact,  last  year, 
the  number  of  cases  doubled  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  present  caseload 
will  increase  fourfold.  Because  of  the 
ever-increasing  demands  placed  on 
Social  Security  Administration  person- 
nel, there  is  little  incentive  by  those 
reviewing  disability  eligibility  to  give 
each  case  the  attention  it  deserves. 

However,  It  is  glaringly  obvious  that 
the  guidelines  presently  in  effect  are 
insufficient  and  need  to  be  changed. 
No  one  could  argue  that  those  who  are 
not  entitled  to  disability  payments 
should  not  be  receiving  them,  but  we 
must  set  forth  some  procedure  where- 
by those  who  are  entitled  to  disability 
are  not  arbitrarily  denied  those  bene- 
fits. 

What  is  happening  now  not  only 
defies  the  intent  of  the  law,  but  is 
quickly  becoming  a  political  football 
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and  fxirthering  the  cause  of  those  who 
claim  the  present  administration  is  ob- 
livious to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
disabled. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  setting 
forth  some  procedural  safeguards  to 
protect  those  entitled  to  disability  in- 
surance benefits.  My  bill,  which  was 
introduced  In  the  other  body  by  Sena- 
tor How/uio  MrrzDfBAUM,  makes  two 
important  changes  in  current  law. 

First,  it  requires  the  State  medical 
reviewers  to  request,  and  to  consider, 
recent  reports  of  disability  provided  by 
a  beneficiary's  own  doctor  or  clinic. 
Moreover,  it  would  require  the  SSA  to 
give  adequate  notice  to  recipients 
whose  cases  have  been  chosen  for  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  give  them  suffi- 
cient time  to  undergo  necessary  tests 
and  examinations. 

Second,  if  disability  benefits  are  dis- 
continued despite  evidence  of  genuine 
disability  provided  by  a  DI  recipients 
treating  physician,  and  the  recipient 
asKs  for  an  administrative  law  Judge 
hearing,  benefits  would  continue  pend- 
ing the  administrative  law  Judge's  de- 
cision. If  the  administrative  law  Judge 
upholds  the  termination  of  benefits, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
would  be  empowered  to  recoup  bene- 
fits paid  after  the  State  agency  had 
determined  that  payment  should 
cease.  Payments  would  not  continue,  I 
might  add.  if  no  difference  of  medical 
opinion  exits.  Only  when  there  is  gen- 
uine disagreement  about  a  DI  recipi- 
ent's health  would  SSA  continue  to 
provide  benefits. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
Insure  that  the  innocent  are  protected 
while  maintaining  the  power  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to 
remove  ineligible  persons  from  the  DI 
rolls.  Once  a  person  is  deemed  eligible 
for  social  security  disability  insurance, 
he  or  she  should  be  given  sufficient 
opportunity  to  prove  continued  eligi- 
bility. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  bill.  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  have  experienced 
similar  problems  in  your  own  districts. 
What  this  bill  seeks  to  do  is  alleviate 
those  problems  while  carrying  out  the 
true  intent  of  the  law.# 


THE  $210  MILUON  OLYMPIC 
COIN  QUESTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Airmmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  largest  issues  in  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  striking  of  Olympic 
commemorative  coins  concerns  the  po- 
tential cost  of  any  program  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  testimony  l)efore  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  stated  that  the  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  St  Germain,  H.R.  6058,  which 


calls  for  the  minting  of  17  coins  to  be 
sold  to  the  public  through  private 
marketers,  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  $210  million  in  foregone 
revenues.  This  is  a  substantial  sam. 
and  its  significance  should  not  be  over- 
looked when  we  consider  the  various 
commemorative  coin  proposals. 

When  this  issue  was  raised  during 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  testi- 
mony, Mr.  St  Gerjcain  tried  to  diffuse 
it  by  stressing  the  term  'foregone  rev- 
enues." He  sUted  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  'talking  about 
foregone  revenues,  not  about  adding 
to  the  deficit."  I  submit  that,  upon 
careful  consideration,  one  can  see  that 
there  is  really  no  difference  between 
the  two.  If  you  take  in  less  than  you 
could,  by  definition  you  are  adding  to 
the  deficit.  It  Is  a  clear  case  of  indirect 
Federal  financing.  Perhaps  an  exam- 
ple will  help  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Suppose  you  have  a  painting.  The 
materials  that  you  used  to  paint  it,  the 
brushes,  the  paint  and  the  palette  are 
worth  $50.  If  you  had  to  replace  them 
to  paint  another  picture,  that's  how 
much  they  would  cost.  Suppose  that 
your  time  was  worth  $5  per  hour  and 
it  took  you  20  hours  to  complete  the 
painting.  In  order  to  get  back  what 
you  put  into  it,  you  would  have  to 
charge  $150  for  the  painting.  That  Is 
the  sum  of  the  materials  and  your 
time.  Now,  suppose  that  you  wanted  to 
encourage  people  to  buy  paintings.  In 
order  to  do  that,  you  decided  to  charge 
only  $100  for  the  painting. 

The  people  who  are  buying  the 
painting  are,  in  effect,  getting  the 
paint  for  free.  These  people  are  get- 
ting a  special  deal  that  you  are  financ- 
ing. If  the  cost  of  paint  should  go  up, 
you  would  be  deeper  In  the  hole.  And 
If  it  should  go  down,  you  are  In  a  shal- 
lower hole,  but  it  is  still  a  hole.  Since 
paint  never  has  a  negative  cost,  at  no 
time  are  you  breaking  even.  Now  re- 
member, you  decided  to  do  this  be- 
cause you  wanted  to  encourage  people 
to  buy  paintings.  At  the  same  time, 
you  knew  that  you  would  be  financing 
this. 

Mr.  St  Germain's  bill  proposes  that 
the  Government  do  for  the  private 
marketers  what  you  did  for  art  collec- 
tors. H.R.  6058  suggests  that  the  U.S. 
Government  lose  money  in  the  sale  of 
Olympic  commemorative  coins  to  en- 
courage the  private  marketers  to  sell 
them.  It  does  this  In  the  following 
way. 

If  H.R.  6058  became  law,  the  Mint 
would  be  directed  to  strike  millions  of 
Olympic  commemorative  coins.  These 
coins  would  then  be  purchased  by  the 
private  marketers  so  they  could  them 
turn  around  and  sell  them  to  the 
public.  The  $210  million  problem 
comes  in  when  the  coins  are  sold  from 

the  Mint  to  the  private  marketers.  It 
exists  because  of  the  way  that  the 

coins  are  priced  under  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main's bill. 


Let  us  consider  coins  in  general  for  a 
moment.  In  computing  the  cost  of  any 
coin,  three  factors  must  be  considered. 
First,  you  have  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  contained  In  each  coin. 
Second,  you  have  the  manufacturing 
costs.  And  third,  you  have  the  face 
value  of  the  coin.  In  order  to  break 
even,  these  three  items  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  the  coin. 

Under  Mr.  St  Germaih's  bill,  the  pri- 
vate marketers  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  either 
the  face  value  of  the  coin  or  the  cost 
of  the  bullion  content,  whichever  is 
higher.  Since  they  are  not  paying  for 
both  the  face  value  and  the  cost  of 
bullion  content,  the  Government  is 
underpaid.  If  the  private  marketers 
pay  for  the  face  value,  they  are  get- 
ting the  bullion  free.  Conversely,  if 
they  pay  for  the  bullion,  they  are  get- 
ting the  face  value  for  free.  In  the 
same  way  that  you  contributed  the 
cost  of  the  paint  to  the  art  collectors, 
under  Mr.  St  Germain's  bill,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  contributing  either 
the  face  value  of  the  coin  or  the  bul- 
lion value,  to  the  private  marketers. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this 
arrangement,  and  further  consider- 
ation of  my  painting  examples  will  be 
of  assistance  In  demonstrating  why. 
When  you  decided  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  paintings  by  deducting  the  cost 
of  the  paint,  you  did  this  hoping  to 
sell  more  paintings.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  need  to  sell  more 
coins  to  the  private  marketers.  In  fact, 
it  has  nothing  to  gain  by  giving  the 
private  marketers  a  special  deal.  All 
the  Government  will  be  doing  Is  help- 
ing the  private  marketers  make  larger 
profits  when  they  sell  the  coins  to  the 
public  because  these  private  marketers 
got  the  coins  for  a  special  price.  The 
private  marketers  are  paying  less  for 
the  coins  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  6058  argue 
that  in  order  to  have  a  successful  coin 
program,  it  is  necessary  to  price  the 
coins  in  that  manner.  During  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office's  testimony, 
Mr.  St  Germain  said  that— 

We  have  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to  wheth- 
er indeed  we  have  to  forego  that  revenue  in 
order  to  allow  the  Olympics— the  marketers 
to  market  these  coins  and  provide  funding 
for  the  Olympics.  .  .  . 

The  argument  is  that  the  private 
marketers  can  run  the  program  only  if 
the  coins  are  bargain  priced  to  them. 
Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween a  $210  million  loss  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  an  unsuccessful 
Olympic  coin  program. 

I  submit  that  we  have  a  third  choice. 
The  purpose  of  minting  Olympic  com- 
memorative coins  is  to  commemorate 
the  1984  summer  Olympics  and  raise 
money  for  our  athletes  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government.  Our  Olympic  ath- 
letes have  long  prided  themselves  on 
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the  fact  that  they  receive  no  Federal 
financing.  Indeed,  at  a  recent  press 
conference,  former  Olympian  Anita 
DeFrantz  stated: 

We  are  not  asking  for  money  from  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  only  asking 
for  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  money  nec- 
essary to  develop  amateur  athletics.  .  .  . 

Why  not  give  the  Olympic  athletes 
exactly  what  they  want?  Since  the  pri- 
vate marketers  cannot  run  a  successful 
commemorative  coin  program  without 
a  substantial  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Government,  I  suggest  that  we  elimi- 
nate them.  Let  us  enact  H.R.  6158, 
which  calls  for  the  coins  to  be  market- 
ed by  the  Mint.  All  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  these  coins  go  to 
aiding  the  Oljrmplcs.  The  cost  of  man- 
ufacture, bullion,  and  face  value  are 
all  included  in  the  sales  price. 

We  can  have  a  successful  Olympic 
coin  program.  The  alternatives  are 
clear:  A  $210  mlUion  Federal  loss  or  a 
program  with  no  Federal  cost  or  subsi- 
dy. The  choice  is  equally  clear.* 


CONGRESS  CAN  SAVE  BUDGET 
PROCESS-AND  THE  ECONO- 
MY—DESPITE PRESIDENT  AND 
FEDERAL  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows my  remarks  today  before  the  Fi- 
nance Forum,  '82  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  In  New  York  City. 

The  month-long  "compromise"  budget  ne- 
gotiations between  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration has  ended  In  Impasse.  The 
farce  U  over.  As  they  say  over  at  the  Met, 
"Veste  la  gulbba'" 

Members  of  Congress,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  have  made  a  serious  effort 
to  reach  a  compromise.  But  hopes  of  a  com- 
promise are  now  dashed  because  the  two 
principal  Administration  leaders  on  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  are  stonewalling. 

The  causes  of  America's  misery— unem- 
ployment, bankruptcies,  stagnation,  chaos 
spreading  throughout  the  world— are  no 
mystery. 

The  first  cause  is  Mr.  Reagan's  excessive 
future  budget  deficits,  concurred  in  last 
year  by  a  Congress  temporarily  bereft  of  its 
senses.  To  get  outyear  spending  under  con- 
trol, hundreds  of  detailed  changes  need  to 
be  made  on  the  expandlture  side.  But  the 
one  budget  deflclt-dlminisher  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential  is  over  on  the  revenue  side: 
no  matter  what  else  Is  done  In  fiscal  policy, 
there  must  be  an  end  to  the  projected  July 
1. 1983. 10  percent  tax  reduction,  the  last  in- 
stallment of  President  Reagan's  supply-side 
program. 

This  excessive  tax  reduction,  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  affluent,  alone  will 
cost  the  revenues  some  $40  billion  annually. 
There  are  many  other  revenue-raising  ad- 
justments ttiat  need  to  be  made— minimum 
taxes,  safe  harbor  repairs,  surtaxes,  loop- 
hole-plugging—but  the  July  1,  1983,  meas- 
ure Is  the  only  one  that  guarantees  enough 
dollars  to  do  the  deficit-reducing  Job  in  a 
credible  way. 

The  second  cause  of  our  misery,  which 
would  exist  even  if  the  deficit  were  brought 


under  control,  and  which  cannot  be  mean- 
ingfully attacked  unless  the  deficit  Is 
brought  under  control,  is  Federal  Reserve 
policy. 

The  monetary  policy  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
simply  been  too  tight.  A  reasonable  scenario 
for  reducing  the  rate  of  creation  of  new 
money  Mi,  currency,  and  demand  detXMlts) 
would  have  been— as  the  Administration 
suggested  in  Its  February  18,  1981.  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Program,  and  all  agreed— to 
reduce  the  M,  growth  in  1980—7.3  percent— 
In  easy  annual  stages  to  half  of  that  in  1986. 
This  would  have  meant,  give  or  take  a  frac- 
tion. 6.7  percent  In  1981.  6.1  percent  In  1982. 
5.5  percent  In  1983,  4.9  percent  in  1984.  4.3 
percent  In  1985.  and  3.7  percent  in  1986. 

Instead,  in  1981  the  Fed,  grievously  Jump- 
ing the  gun,  reduced  the  M,  growth  rate  to 
2.2  percent,  scarcely  one-third  of  Its  proper 
target  and  weU  below  even  the  outer  limits 
of  Its  1981  target  of  3.5  to  6  percent.  This 
year,  to  compound  the  monetary  strangula- 
tion, the  Fed  proceeded  from  a  monetary 
base,  as  of  January  1,  1982.  of  around  $442 
billion,  a  base  greatly  lowered  by  reason  of 
inadequate  growth  in  1981.  Worse.  It  low- 
ered its  targets  to  2.5  to  5.5  percent— note 
that  the  5.5  percent  upper  limit  Is  lower 
than  the  proposed  1982  goal  of  6.1  percent 
contained  in  the  steady-as-you-go  1980-1986 
deceleration  scenario! 

Finally,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  daily  ex- 
posing the  fatuity  of  its  policy  by  actually 
creating  new  money  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1982  at  an  over-target  rate  of  almost  9 
percent. 

The  Fed  Is  thus  engaged  in  the  vain  game 
of  trying  to  please  the  restrictlonists  by  pro- 
claiming an  absurdly  tight  M,  growth  range 
celling.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  trying  to  pla- 
cate the  expansionists  by  delivering  an  exu- 
berant over-target  9  percent.  Like  the  Tem- 
perance Congressman  of  old.  the  Fed  Is 
voting  dry  but  drinking  wet! 

This  can  be  a  costly  scam  for  the  nation 
and  the  world.  If  the  Fed  attempts  for  cal- 
endar 1982  to  stay  within  Its  2.5  to  5.5  per- 
cent targets— as  it  must  if  It  wants  to  retain 
any  credibility- it  must  tighten  disastrous- 
ly-worse than  in  1981— from  here  on  out  in 
order  to  absorb  its  first  four-month  over- 
dose. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Fed  follows  a 
vote-dry-drink-wet  scenario  and  proves  in 
1982  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  unable  to 
stay  within  Its  barndoor  targets,  It  will 
simply  confirm  Its  monetary  fecklessness 
for  money  markets  that  are  already  nerv- 
ous. 

Either  way,  the  nation  will  get  higher  in- 
terest rates,  higher  deficits,  higher  unem- 
ployment, more  bankruptcies,  more  misery. 
It's  Hobson's  choice  whether  the  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  the  misery  occur  because  of 
excessive  tightness  of  actual  money  supply, 
or  excessive  wobblineas  in  monetary  exe- 
cution. 

Thus  it  is  the  Administration's  refusal  to 
budge  on  the  July  1.  1983,  supply-side  tax 
measure,  and  the  Federal  Reserve's  refusal 
to  budge  on  the  5.5  percent  M,  monetary 
growth  ceiling,  that  are  causing  our  prob- 
lems. This  Is  what  the  month-long  negotia- 
tions have  been  all  about. 

And  how  have  the  two  masters  of  our  fate. 
President  Reagan  and  Chairman  Volcker. 
reacted  to  the  Congressional  pleas  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control  by  repeal  of  the 
July  1,  1983,  tax  measure,  thus  permitting 
the  Fed  to  modestly  lift  its  5.5  percent  cell- 
ing in  a  non-inflationary  way? 

They  are  saying,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  It:  Hell  no,  we  won't  go. 


Early  this  week.  President  Reagan  told  a 
cheering  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
any  tampering  with  the  July  1.  1983.  tax 
measure  was  non-negotiable.  And  last  week, 
the  day  the  House  Banking  Committee  re- 
spectfully requested  a  moderate  relaxation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve's  5.5  percent  mone- 
tary range  ceiling,  Chairman  Volcker  told 
the  Women's  Economic  Forum  In  New  York 
that  the  F'ed  would  persist  in  Its  present 
target  celling  no  matter  how  much  the  defi- 
cit was  brought  under  control. 

Both  President  Reagan  and  Chairman 
Volcker  go  out  of  their  way  to  enforce  each 
other's  fetishes.  Mr.  Reagan  has  consistent- 
ly cheered  to  the  echo  Mr.  Volcker's  over- 
tight  money,  even  when  it  precipitated  the 
recession  last  summer.  Mr.  Volcker,  for  his 
part,  gratuitously  observed  to  the  ladies  in 
New  York  that  $90  billion  or  so  could  be 
lopped  from  the  1963  budget  deficit  without 
laying  a  finger  on  President  Reagan's  July 
1,  1983,  tax  measure— unfortunately,  falling 
to  specify  how  this  miracle  is  to  be  actiieved. 

So  here  we  are— stalemate  on  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  due  on  May  15.  a  debt 
ceiling  extension  also  imminent,  an  econo- 
my and  a  society  Increasingly  threatened, 
the  world  in  turmoil  and  waiting  for  some 
sign  that  the  United  States  has  found  Its 
soul. 

The  President  won't  do  It,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve won't  do  It.  Where,  under  our  Consti- 
tutional system,  is  there  strength  to  be 
found? 

Congress  has  been  my  life  work,  and  I 
have  a  great  love  for  the  old  institution. 

It  was  for  such  a  day  as  this,  I  say,  that  we 
in  Congress  are  called  to  the  kingdom! 

In  the  Impasse  that  lies  ahead.  Congress 
has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  act  for  the  public 
good.  And  act  It  can!  Here's  how. 

Let  Congress,  In  its  upcoming  First 
Budget  and  E>ebt  Celling  measures,  present 
to  President  Reagan  the  needed  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling,  with  a  rider  providing  for 
the  repeal  of  the  July  1,  1983.  tax  measure. 

I  know  that  the  President  has  said,  para- 
phrasing old  Mayor  Oump  of  Memphis, 
that  Mr.  Crump  won't  'low  no  easy  riders 
here.  But  as  he  sits  in  the  Rose  Garden  con- 
templating whether  to  sign  the  debt  celling/ 
tax  measure,  he  will  have  to  face  certain 
harsh  realities. 

If  he  vetoes,  even  though  Congress  falls  to 
override.  Congress  may  be  in  no  mood  to 
pass  any  debt  celling  legislation  whatever  if 
It  contains  no  responsible  way  of  ending  the 
escalation  of  the  debt.  The  President  must 
know  that  large  numbers  of  his  own  party 
are  proclaiming  that  they  will  vote  against 
such  a  naked  debt  ceiling  piercing.  Many 
Democrats,  thotigh  for  different  reasons, 
would  Join  them. 

As  the  nation  contemplates  Mr.  Reagan  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  he  may  not  find  It  so  easy 
to  bring  the  nation  to  a  lialt  by  a  veto  and 
then  try  to  blame  it  on  Congress.  And  as 
soon  as  the  debt  celling/tax  legislation  U 
signed,  the  First  Budget  Resolution,  which 
would  then  in  good  conscience  direct  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  do  Its  part  and  not  frus- 
trate the  deficit-lowering  process  by  tight- 
ening money  further,  can  be  finalized. 

So  all  hinges  on  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan.  But 
how  could  he  be  Induced  to  sign  a  bill  he 
doesn't  like,  even  though  the  future  of  the 
nation  is  at  stake?  Is  there  any  precedent  in 
history  for  a  ruler  to  sign  into  law  a  charter 
of  which  he  disapproves? 

Yes,  there  Is  a  goodly  precedent,  one 
whose  anniversary  we  shall  all  t>e  celebrat- 
ing on  June  15.  In  1215  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land, frustrated  at  a  ruler  who  combined 
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great  personal  charm  with  a  maximum  of 
selfishness  and  obstinacy,  came  to  King 
John  at  Runnymede.  bearing  the  Magna 
Carta.  King  John  signed,  though  he  imme- 
diately, as  the  historian  Green  reports, 
"threw  himself  upon  the  ground  In  a  fit  of 
Impotent  rage,  gnawing  at  sticks  and  bits  of 
straw." 

As  with  King  John,  so  with  King  Ron.  Let 
the  barons  of  Congress  present  to  him.  not 
at  Runnymede.  but  in  the  Rose  Garden,  a 
1982  Magna  Carta  of  Fiscal  and  Monetary 
Responsibility.  Let  the  process  of  getting 
the  legislation  in  place  be  a  model  of  Con- 
gressional art  and  Industry.  Let  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  which  I  hope  he  can  give, 
go  forth  as  a  sign  of  a  new  national  'inlty 
and  a  determination  to  let  common  sense 
triumph  over  dogma. 

I  would  even  hope  that  the  signing  official 
would  find  it  unnecessary  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  ground  In  a  fit  of  Impotent  rage, 
gnawing  at  sticks  and  bits  of  straw".* 
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PAY  AS  YOU  GO-A  SOUND  WAY 
TO    OVERCOME    THE    FEDERAL 
BUDGET  IMPASSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  become  clear  to  every- 
one that  the  negotiations  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  have 
broken  down.  There  has  been  a  failure 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  budget 
proposal  that  would  both  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  under  which  this 
economy  is  staggering,  which  is  creat- 
ing high  interest  rates,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  basic  social 
fabric  of  this  society. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  country 
decide  what  kind  of  country  it  is  we 
want. 

I  entered  politics  at  a  time  when  we 
were  talking  about  choosing  new  prior- 
ities. We  were  told  that  the  country 
must  change  direction,  that  it  must  set 
priorities  for  Itself,  and  that  we  must 
determine  where  one  priority  is  more 
important  than  something  else. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that.  In 
spite  of  all  of  those  speeches  by  politi- 
cians, this  country  and  this  Congress 
have  failed  to  choose  priorities.  We 
have  chosen  to  do  everything.  It  chose 
to  go  to  war  in  Vietnam,  and  It  chose 
to  go  to  war  on  poverty  here  at  home. 
It  chose  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  our  elderly  and  for  the 
poor,  and  it  chose  military  spending  at 
levels  never  before  seen. 

D  1545 

What  has  become  apparent  to  the 
public  and  to  others  is  that  there  Is  no 
discipline  within  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
the  deficit  has  been  manipulated  by 
all  administrations,  by  all  Congresses, 
to  hide  the  cost  of  ruimlng  the  Gov- 
ernment. President  Johnson  used  It  to 
hide  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
President  Carter  and  President  Ford 
used  It  to  hide  the  absence  of  a  policy. 
President  Reagan  Is  now  using  it  to 


hide  the  cost  of  his  tax  cuts  for  the 
rich  and  his  dramatic  increases  of 
wasteful  military  spending. 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  allow 
this  charade  to  go  on.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  the  spending,  to  put  a  lid 
on  spending,  and  to  say  that  we  can  no 
longer  spend  funds  for  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  raise  revenues. 

If  we  accept  this  philosopy.  we  will 
be  able  to  present  to  the  public  and  to 
the  financial  markets  a  framework  for 
eliminating  deficit  spending  forever. 
Only  by  controlling  spending  in  this 
manner  will  we  see  current  high  inter- 
est rates  fall  to  the  levels  that  will 
once  again  allow  our  constituents  to 
buy  homes  for  their  families,  and  put 
the  building  trades,  the  auto  workers, 
and  the  steel  workers  back  to  work. 

I  advocate  a  pay-as-you-go  budget 
process— one  that  provides  a  sound 
framework  for  controlling  Govern- 
ment spending,  one  which  sharply  re- 
duces the  deficit,  and  achieves  a 
budget  surplus  by  1985.  Simply  stated, 
pay-as-you-go  would  tear  up  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  card. 

As  a  first  step,  the  plan  would  freeze 
aU  Federal  spending  at  current  1982 
levels,  allowing  only  minor,  unavoid- 
able adjustments.  As  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  expand  and  the  baseline  re- 
mains fixed,  the  deficit  must  necessar- 
ily shrink  until.  In  only  3  years,  the 
budget  will  be  In  surplus  for  the  first 
time  In  more  than  20  years. 

Unlike  some  other  proposals  to 
freeze  the  budget,  pay-as-you-go  would 
aUow  new  spending  above  the  baseline 
only  if  offset  by  equivalent  savings  or 
new  revenues.  Congress  failure  to  en- 
dorse equivalent  savings  or  revenue  in- 
creases would  restrict  spending  to  the 
baseline  levels.  Since  all  new  spending 
above  the  baseline  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  new  revenues,  there  would  be 
no  net  increase  in  the  deficit.  For  this 
bold  approach  to  work,  all  programs- 
no  matter  how  sensitive,  no  matter 
how  politically  popular— must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  pay-as-you-go  process.  If 
Congress  chooses  to  pay  for  a  $13  bil- 
lion cost-of-living  increase  for  social 
security  recipients,  as  It  certainly 
must,  It  must  have  the  courage  also  to 
increase  revenues  or  find  other  savings 
to  the  tune  of  $13  billion. 

If  Congress  wants  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  this  year,  It 
win  have  to  find  the  $24.2  billion  to 
pay  for  that  spending,  and  our  con- 
stituents will  have  to  accept  that  new 
spending  Invariably  means  new  reve- 
nues or  cuts  In  other  programs. 

The  deficit  reductions  achieved  by 
pay-as-you-go  are  dramatic  and  easily 
understood  by  the  public.  Assuming 
the  current  1982  spending  levels  as  the 
baseline,  my  budget  plan  projects  a 
deficit  of  $95.7  billion  this  year,  com- 
pared to  more  than  $125  bUlion  deficit 
presented  by  President  Reagan,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  In  1984.  the  deficit  under  my 


proposal  would  shrink  to  $57.8  billion 
compared  to  $129  billion  for  President 
Reagan,  and  In  1985.  pay-as-you-go 
would  achieve  a  surplus  of  $8.5  billion, 
compared  to  a  projection  of  President 
Reagan's  of  a  deficit  of  $140  billion. 

Unlike  other  budget  proposals,  my 
plan  does  not  rely  on  unrealistic  pro- 
jections of  economic  growth,  underes- 
timates of  Interest  rates,  or  optimistic 
unemplojmfient  projections.  Nor  would 
it  require  us  to  liquidate  the  1981  tax 
cut  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  recession. 
Pay-as-you-go  would  require  the  Con- 
gress to  scrutinize  the  law  and  the 
entire  Tax  Code  for  potential  new  rev- 
enues. The  House  and  the  Senate 
would  have  to  decide,  for  example, 
whether  the  tax  loss  leasing  provision 
of  the  1981  law  or  numerous  other  du- 
bious loopholes  or  windfalls  are  more 
Important  than  providing  increases  to 
social  security  recipients  or  additions 
to  the  defense  budget.  Those  would  be 
difficult  choices  and  hard  decisions; 
but  that  is  the  nature  of  our  political 
process. 

More  Important.  pay-as-you-go 
would  create  a  structure  for  control- 
ling spending  in  the  long  term,  and 
would  commit  Congress  to  reducing 
the  deficit  and  balancing  the  budget. 
This  is  the  fiscal  commitment  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  people  of  this 
country  are  looking  for  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

While  pay-as-you-go  might  seem  a 
radical  step  for  a  Congress,  it  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  what  any  American 
family  must  do  when  It  Is  facing  a 
growing  indebtedness  and  less  reve- 
nues. Nor  is  it  odd  for  a  liberal  to  ad- 
vocate a  freeze  on  spending  as  part  of 
the  budget  proposal.  Only  by  restrict- 
ing the  amount  Congress  will  spend.  I 
have  long  insisted,  will  Congress  make 
the  difficult  choices  Instead  of  simply 
relying  on  the  deficit  to  fund  spend- 
ing. From  this  process  I  believe  will 
emerge  a  debate  over  national  prior- 
ities. 

When  the  Congress  voted  to  cut 
spending  in  1981.  some  argued  that  do- 
mestic programs  for  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly, children,  and  the  jobless  would 
suffer  in  favor  of  the  military.  In  the 
first  blush  of  Reaganomlcs,  they  were 
right,  but  now  after  8  months,  let  us 
examine  the  results. 

There  is  a  clear  consensus  through- 
out the  country  that  the  budget  cuts 
recommended  by  President  Reagan 
are  excessive  and  unfair.  Four  out  of 
five  Americans  oppose  any  further  de- 
crease in  funding  for  education,  for  ex- 
ample, while  growing  numbers  support 
reduction  in  the  military  budget.  New 
political  coalitions  that  were  unthink- 
able less  than  a  year  ago  are  now 
emerging  to  demand  fairness  in  the 
budget  process.  As  a  result,  virtually 
no  one  in  Congress  has  supported  the 
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President's  1983  budget  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

No  other  counterproposal,  either  by 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  offers  the 
controls  in  spending  and  the  hope  of 
balancing  the  budget  that  are  possible 
under  the  pay-as-you-go  plan.  Yes.  it 
would  be  difficult  to  Implement,  and  It 
would  require  sacrifice.  But,  with  the 
deficits  at  historic  levels  and  getting 
worse,  time  has  simply  nm  out  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. The  hard  decisions  on  the 
budget  must  be  made,  and  they  must 
be  made  now.  The  time  is  now  to  bring 
the  debate  on  the  deficit  and  the 
debate  on  spending,  inside  the  Con- 
gress, within  the  confines  of  a  struc- 
ture that  eliminates  our  ability  to  rely 
on  Federal  deficit  spending. 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  be  able  to 
look  the  American  people  straight  in 
the  eye,  knowing  that  there  are  no 
budgetary  gimmicks,  knowing  that 
there  is  no  hidden  agenda,  knowing 
that  there  are  no  false  figures.  You 
will  be  able  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  this  administration  and 
this  Congress  will  be  able  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  without  political  gim- 
mickry. We  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  Congress  is 
truly  going  to  debate  the  priorities  of 
this  country,  that  we  are  going  to  find 
out  if  this  country  wants  to  take  care 
of  its  elderly,  to  take  care  of  its  sick,  to 
defend  Itself  In  a  proper  fashion.  That 
debate  will  have  to  be  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress,  because  there 
will  be  no  more  vote  today  and  pay 
later,  vote  today  and  borrow  tomor- 
row. You  must  vote  today  and  pay 
today. 

So.  for  the  first  time  we  will  have  a 
Government  that  Is  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go,  and  we  will  find  out  in  fact  what  it 
is  the  American  people  choose  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  do. 

The  administration  of  Ronald 
Reagan  rode  into  office  claiming  the 
largest  mandate  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  What  they  did  was  to  take  a 
mandate  for  better  Government  and 
chart  a  course  of  extremism.  Now.  1 
year  later  we  find  dramatic  changes. 
There  Is  a  growing  national  discussion 
on  waste  in  Pentagon  spending,  on  the 
level  of  military  spending.  We  find  a 
majority  of  the  people  choose  not  to 
spend  their  money  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua.  We  find  that  an  over- 
whelming nimiber  of  people,  I  think  3 
to  1,  support  the  idea  of  a  freeze  of  nu- 
clear weapons  rather  than  spending 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  more  on 
more  warheads  and  more  nuclear 
weapon  delivery  systems.  We  find  4 
out  of  5  people  in  this  country  want  no 
further  cuts  in  education  programs, 
and  we  find  that  they  overwhelmingly 
support  the  social  security  system. 

So,  let  us  bring  that  knowledge,  let 
us  bring  that  public  sentiment,  let  us 
bring  that  awareness  into  the  Halls  of 
the  Congress,  not  relying  the  gimmick- 


ry of  the  deficit,  not  trying  to  sneak 
money  out  the  back  door,  out  the  side 
door,  and  underground.  Let  us  stand 
foursquare  and  deal  with  the  Issues  of 
our  time,  with  the  unmet  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
military.  And  let  us  have  the  courage 
to  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents 
that  that  Is  the  cost  of  running  this 
Government. 

I  would  hope  you.  as  my  colleagues, 
would  give  the  pay-as-you-go  budget 
proposal  very  serious  consideration, 
because  It  Is  the  most  equitable,  the 
least  partisan,  and.  In  fact,  the  only 
way  to  a  balanced  budget  by  1985. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  TARIFF 
LEVELS  ON  IMPORTED  ROSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  restore 
equity  in  the  trade  relations  in  the 
rose  industry  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community. 
This  bill  would  aline  tariff  rates  on 
fresh  cut  roses  to  the  level  that  is  cur- 
rently Imposed  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

Since  the  early  1970's,  the  number 
of  imported  roses  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ketplace has  increased  substantially. 
The  great  majority  of  foreign  produc- 
ers exporting  roses  to  this  country  are 
subsidized  by  their  governments,  in 
some  Instances  up  to  18  percent  of 
their  costs.  In  addition,  exporters  to 
this  country  pay  only  one-third  the 
tariff  rate  that  is  imposed  by  the  EEC 
during  prime  growing  season.  This 
combination  of  factors  has  encouraged 
significant  dumping  of  foreign  roses 
into  our  domestic  market  at  lower 
than  fair  market  prices.  American  rose 
producers  are  struggling  to  compete 
with  the  underpriced,  underassessed 
foreign  roses  flooding  our  cut-flower 
Industry.  The  future  vitality  of  Ameri- 
ca's rose  producers  is  being  seriously 
endangered. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
enjoys  the  support  of  Roses,  Inc.,  a 
trade  association  representing  the  in- 
terests of  domestic  growers  and  whole- 
salers of  roses  nationwide.  The  mem- 
bers of  Roses,  Inc.,  are  located  in  32 
States,  and  are  generally  family-owned 
enterprises.  In  1980.  its  190  grower- 
members  accounted  for  approximately 
84  percent  of  the  domestic  production 
of  almost  20  million  rose  plants. 

Since  1977.  domestic  rose  growers 
have  repeatedly  petitioned  the  U.S. 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  for  relief 
in  the  form  of  more  equitable  tariff 
rates  on  imported  roses.  These  peti- 
tions have  consistently  failed  to  pro- 
vide relief.  Every  available  legal 
remedy  to  secure  a  correction  of  this 
problem  has  been  exhausted  by  the 


representatives  of  domestic  rose  grow- 
ers. The  only  remaining  avenue  of 
relief  Is  through  legislation,  which  is 
why  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today. 

The  nuimber  of  imported  roses  to 
this  country  is  increasing  rapidly.  In 
1981,  rose  Imports  grew  54  percent 
over  t^e  amoimt  imported  in  1980. 
The  total  market  share  of  foreign 
roses  In  the  domestic  marketplace  is 
quickly  approaching  15  percent,  an 
amount  which  the  rose-growing  indus- 
try claims  wiU  rapidly  force  domestic 
rose  growers  out  of  the  market. 

We  must  save  our  Nation'-s  rose 
growers  from  the  fate  suffered  by  do- 
mestic producers  of  other  cut  flowers 
In  this  country.  Similar  inequitable 
tariffs  on  carnations  and  chrysanthe- 
mums have  cause  the  virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  domestic  industry  for  these 
flowers  in  recent  years.  Hopefully,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
prevent  such  demise  in  our  domestic 
rose  industry,  and  preserve  the  vitality 
of  the  rose  industry  in  the  future. 
H.R. 6239 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  rates  of  duty 
on  imported  roses  consistent  with  those 
maintained  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  on  imports  of  roses  from  the 
United  States  and  other  nations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part G  of  part  15  of  Schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  striking  out  item  192.18 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"19219 


19270 


Roses,  cnteml,  or 
witMriwn  froni 
nretnuse.  durwii  Hie 
pcnod  NfWBnbv  1  lo 
Mo  31 

R09&  entered,  or 
MttHftMii  from 
wirehouse.  dumg  ttie 
peml  June  1  to  Qctoto 


»%  id  m. 


ITSadval. 


40%llliill 


40%ld*ll." 


Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  resp>ect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


ALBERT  W.  GLASS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  a  very  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated Federal  employee  will  retire 
after  having  served  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  many  years. 

I  am  both  saddened  and  happy  with 
the  decision  my  good  friend  Al  Glass 
has  made  to  leave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  saddened  because  as  the 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
Loan  Guaranty  Service,  Al  Is  one  of 
Government's  most  efficient  manag- 
ers. But,  I  am  pleased  that  Al  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  with  his 
family  more  and  enjoy  other  things 
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which  he  has  been  unable  to  do  be- 
cause of  his  loyal  service  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Al  Glass'  retirement  caps  a  20-year 
career  with  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion. Over  the  years  he  has  held  re- 
sponsible positions  in  various  VA  field 
stations.  When  he  leaves  tomorrow,  he 
will  leave  as  one  of  the  top  managers 
and  policymakers  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  served  several 
Administrators  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAL  Rbcord  my  colleague. 
Marvin  Leath,  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs,  paid  tribute  to  Al's  career  and 
did  so  quite  eloquently;  therefore,  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said  about  him.  I  simply  wanted  this 
body  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  I  too 
share  In  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  so  many  about  Al  Glass.  The 
agency  will  sorely  miss  him  and  the 
veterans  of  our  Nation  shall  miss  his 
strong  leadership  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

We  are  glad  that  Al  and  his  lovely 
wife  Ruth  will  be  stoying  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

We  aU  wish  him  continued  good 
health  and  happiness  for  many  years 
to  come. 


Mr.  Awirtmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rbuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Panxtta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoRTGOMKRY,  for  5  mlnutes, 
today. 


Mr.  Hettel. 
Mr.  MimsH. 
Mr.  Neal. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HARTinrrr,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  15  minutes,  on  May 
3. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  15  minutes,  on  May 
4. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  3. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  4. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Mays. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  McKiNNZY. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  GXTNDERSON. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Lee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  MnfKTA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Bedell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Ms.  F'ERRARO. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  BRiNKury. 

Mr.  VOLKMER. 

Mr.  LaFalcs. 

Mrs.  BOUQOARD. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2373.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  MlssUe  Range 
In  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  to  "White 
S&nds  Space  Harbor." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
3, 1982.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3814.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  to  Morocco  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-IM)).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  law  »4-10fl;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3815.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  depos- 
itory institutions  deregulation  committee, 
pursuant  to  section  208  of  Public  Law  98- 
221;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

3818.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  to  provide  for  more  equi- 
table benefits,  to  reestablish  a  waiting 
period  for  benefiU,  to  promote  the  return  of 
disabled  workers  to  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

3817.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  transmitting  a 
progress  report  on  the  Northeast  Rail  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1981.  pursuant  to  section  218(a)  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3818.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment 
and  services  to  Morocco  (Transmittal  No. 
82-80),  pursuant  to  section  38(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3819.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed refund  of  $104,705.49  in  excess  royal- 
ties to  Shell  Oil  Co..  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1053:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3820.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    transmitting   notice   of   the   pro- 


posed refund  of  (31,033.91  in  excess  oil  roy- 
alties to  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Superior  Oil  Co., 
and  Union  Texas  Petroleum,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3821.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  volunteer  services  in 
aid  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3822.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2072,  together 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  reports  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  con- 
taining the  advisory  committee  notes  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-173);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3823.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  limit  civil  service 
retirement  cost-of-living  adjustments,  to 
eliminate  wasteful  and  unnecessary  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
to  Improve  the  administration  of  that 
system,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3824.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  enforcement  of  vehicle  weight  limita- 
tions on  the  P'ederal-aid  highway  system, 
pursuant  to  section  123  of  Public  Law  95- 
599:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3825.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  critical 
materials  requirements  of  the  U.S.  aero- 
space Industry,  pursuant  to  section  5(c)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  Public  Law  96-479;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORIS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
•nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4441.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  fees  of  the  Copyright  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  97-494).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
laws  to  strengthen  the  laws  against  record, 
tape,  and  film  piracy  and  counterfeiting, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  97-495).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  4613.  A  bill  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  Government-wide 
efforts  to  collect  debts  owed  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  additional  procedures 
for  the  collection  of  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-496).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6094.  A  blU  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U,S.  Interna- 


tional Trade  Commission,  the  U.S.  (Customs 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  97-497).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  sind  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Shustkr.    Mr.    Howard,    and    Mr. 

CLAUSDf): 

H.R.  6211.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  of  certain  highways 
in  accordance  with  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  for  highway  safety,  for  mass  transpor- 
tation in  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ATKINSON: 

H.R.  6212.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the 
Importation  of  steel;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.     

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PicKLK,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Fixlds,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lkath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  dc  la  Gabza,  and  Mr. 
Lbjuid): 

H.R.  6213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  holdings  in 
independent  local  newspapers  from  taxes  on 
excess  business  holdings  of  private  founda- 
tions;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Triblx): 

HJl.  6214.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CONABLEI: 

H.R.  6215.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain 
profit-sharing-plan  contributions  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  individuals  who  are  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 

H.R.  6216.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  5-percent 
salary  reduction  for  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  6217.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  grant  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists 
who  did  not  perform  active  duty  before 
August  16,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relative  to  Insurance 
organizations  for  veterans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 

H.R.  6219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  certain 
procedures  to  accompany  reviews  of  con- 
tinuing eligibility  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  6220.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions  located  in  the  Greater 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  to  acquire  control  of 
Institutions  and  establish  branches  through- 
out such  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  6221.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  fi- 
nancial Institutions  to  acquire  control  of  in- 


stitutions and  establish  branches  through- 
out the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  In  which  such  financial  institutions  are 
located;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  6222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  exempt  from  reserve  require- 
ments a  certain  amount  of  the  deposits  and 
accounts  of  depository  Institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  with  respect  to  reserve  require- 
ments and  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  re- 
serves on  assets;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Burton,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Dixor, 
Mr.  MATStn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.    CoELHO,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 
MxKKTA,    Mr.    Waxman,    and    Mr. 
Brown  of  California): 
H.R.  6224.  A  bUl  to  amend  ctiapter  81  of 
tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  establish  the 
rebutUble  presumption  that,  in  the  case  of 
any  Federal  firefighter,  any  Injury  In  the 
form  of  heart  trouble,  pneumonia,  or  any 
hemla  was  proximately  caused  by  the  per- 
formance of  such  firefighter's  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Beard,  Mrs.  Bouqdard,  Mr. 
CROCKETT,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
Mr.  LxBoumxiKR,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
MrrcRKLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Schkuxr, 
and  Mr.  Sokia): 
H.R.  6225.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  education  savings  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRANK: 
H.R.  6226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Seciuity  Act  of  1974  to 
faclllUte  recovery,  in  civil  actions  brought 
by  participants  and  beneficiaries  under  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  of  benefits  wrongfuUy 
denied  them  under  such  plans,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  recovery  by  such  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
and  costs  of  the  action  in  all  cases  in  which 
such  denials  are  arbitrary  or  capricious;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL 
HJl.  6227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
requirement    that    certain    qualified    plans 
holding  employer  securities  allow  partici- 
pants  to   direct   how   such   securities   are 
voted;    to   the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA 
H.R.  6228.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system  for  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its 
Instnmientalities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Fogliktta,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Shumzr,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Minkta, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Mottl,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Bouqdard,  Mr.  LeBou- 
tiixixr,  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Hxrtel,  Mr. 
Santimi,  Mr.  Albosta,  and  Mr. 
Pktser):  '^ 

H.R.  6229.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  they 
relate  to  meals  served  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  dining  room,  personal  servants  for 
senior  officers,  veterinary  services  for  pets 
of  military  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  GR£XN: 
H.R.  8230.  A  bill  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  news  source*;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl&ry. 

By  Mr.  OREOO: 
HJl.  8231.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the  U.S. 
Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies  to 
succeed  certain  cadets  and  midshipmen  dis- 
charged or  graduated  from  such  Academies 
and  certain  cadets  and  midshipmen  not 
graduating  from  such  Academies  with  the 
class  of  cadets  or  midshipmen  admitted  with 
such  cadets  or  midshipmen;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OITNDERSON: 
HJl.  8232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty   Act  to  require  that 
cash  and  medical  assistance  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  full  36-month  period  to  refu- 
gees under  25  years  of  age  while  attending 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEDORN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
EXDAKL.  Mr.  Tkkhzkl.  B4r   Obkrstax. 
Mr.     Sabo.     Mr.     Stahcklakd.     Mr. 
VntTO.  and  Mr.  Wkbxk  of  Mlnneso- 
U): 
H.R.  6233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  local 
organizations    of    police    and    firefighters 
exempt  from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.       

By  Mr.  HARTNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
EvAHS   of   Georgia,    Mr.    Porsythk, 
Mr.     GiHORicH,     Mr.     Robkrts     of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8234.  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  imposing  a  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  and  requiring  that  the 
proceeds  from  such  tax  be  used  to  reduce 
the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  LKBOUTILLIiai: 
H.R.  6235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  and 
certain  other  Federal  laws  in  order  to  abol- 
ish mandatory  retirement  provisions;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  6236.  A  bill  to  repeal  obsolete  statu- 
tory language  purporting  to  permit  racial 
segregation  in  itgricultural  and  mechanical 
arts  colleges  financed  under  the  Agricultur- 
al College  Act  of  1890;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   McDADE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
CowTK.  Mr.  Stahtoh  of  Ohio.   Mr. 
BROOicnKLD.     Mr.     Marriott,     Mr. 
Williams   of   Ohio,   Mr.   DAifiKL   B. 
Craws,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Siuaitoer.  Mr. 
Statoh     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Dreier,  and  Mr.  Molinari): 
H.R.  8237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  require  that  priority  be  given  to 
applications  for  matching  loans  for  small 
business  concerns  located  In  labor  surplus 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL; 
H.R.  6238.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  by 
10  percent  the  Federal  share  of  projects  for 
applicants   providing   discounts   on   sewage 
rates  for  senior  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LAitTos>: 
H.R.   8239.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  rates  of  duty  on  imported  roses  consist- 
ent with  those  maintained  by  the  European 


Economic  Community  on  Imports  of  roaes 
from  the  United  States  and  other  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:  , 

H.R.  6240.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  JCVTIl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  services  of  clinical 
psychologists  under  the  medicare  supple- 
mental beneflU  program;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr  ROE' 
H.R.  6241.  A  bill  to  permit  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  Joint  return  to  deduct  certain 
payments  made  to  an  individual  retirement 
plan  esUbUshed  for  the  benefit  of  a  work- 
ing spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Irttemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  limit 
on  the  deductions  allowable  to  individuals 
for  contributions  to  retirement  accounts  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  spouses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  6243.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Warm  Springs  judgment  funds 
awarded  In  Docket  No.  198  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  6244.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  replacement  of  lock  and  dam  26.  Missis- 
sippi River.  Alton.  111.  and  Missouri;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  WALOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FuquA,  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Browm  of 
California,  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.   LuwDiitE,   and   Mr.   Dtm- 

AU.T): 

H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  nonanlmal  methods  of  research,  ex- 
perlmenUtlon,  and  testing,  and  to  assure 
humane  care  of  animals  used  In  scientific  re- 
search, experimentation,  and  testing;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  J^.  WYLIE  (by  request): 
H.R.  6248.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  extend  certain  rural 
housing  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Bfr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  8247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  na- 
tional research  Institutes,  assistance  to  med- 
ical libraries,  health  planning,  and  health 
promotion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  expiration  date  for  the  waiver  of  laws 
granted  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System,  and  to  bar  Federal  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance for  that  system;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  EInergy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  MIKUL£KI: 
H.J.   Res.   468.  Joint  resolution  entitled: 
"Pause  for  the  Pledge";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
negotiations  to  halt  the  production  of  sepa- 
rated Plutonium;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  470.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  28  through  May  30,  1982,  as  "Polish 


Singers  Alliance  Days";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  renewal  of  Ukrainian  Independence, 
June  30.  1982,  as  "Ukrainian  Independence 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kemt,  Mr.  BiwoHAM,  Mr.  Broom- 
riELO.  Mr.  RosEWTHAL,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  WiLSon.  Mr.  Lawtos.  Mr.  Hamil- 
TOH.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Bowker.  Mr. 
iRXLAifD.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  BARifES.  Mr. 
Shamawskt.  Mr.  Gejdeksow,  Mr. 
DERWiifSKi.  Mr.  WiifH,  Mr.  Gilmak. 
Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Phitchard, 
Mrs.  Fewwick.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Showe,  Mr.  LeBodtillier.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Bears,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr. 
CO0RTER.  Mr.  DAtJB.  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Frakk,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Qrad- 
isoN.  Mr.  Hagedorm.  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jettries, 
Mr.  Lehmam,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Mop- 
rrrr,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Ottihoer, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDKR,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Sthar,  Mr.  Wow  Pat, 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Yotmc  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
CoHCORAii,  Mr.  Poolietta,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  StUAifDER.  Mr.  Greek,  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
'  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Hollehbeck.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
DtmcAN.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California, 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Rails- 
back.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr,  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Skel- 
tok,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Moaklxy, 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Fithian, 
Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    AuCoin.    and    Mr. 

OXLEY): 

H.  Con.  Res.  322.  Concurrent  resolution 
regarding  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
the  provision  of  refugee  cash  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  full  36-month  period  for 
refugees  under  25  years  of  age  whUe  attend- 
ing school:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  324.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  na- 
tional coal  export  policy  is  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activities  with  respect  to 
increasing  coal  exports,  to  provide  for  a 
statement  of  Intent  regarding  coal  port  im- 
provements, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  PERRARO: 

H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREGG: 

H.  Res.  444.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  adopt  a  mutual 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles 
designed  for  war  and  that  verification  safe- 
guards be  adopted  by  both  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.  Res.  445.  Resolution  commending  the 
completion  of  the  current  phase  of  the 
Camp  David  agreement:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    VENTO    (for    himself    Mr. 
Weaver.    Mr.    Rodino.    Mr.    Frank, 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.      Rancel,      Mr.      Minish,      Mr. 
Stokes.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Lowtry  of 
Washington.     Mr.     Annunzio,     Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Schxtmer.  Mr.  Smith 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Oberstar): 
H.  Res.   448.   Resolution   to  amend  rule 
XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prevent  consideration  through 
the  duration  of  the  97th  Congress  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  reduce  benefits  or  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  under  social  security  and 
other    federally    administered    retirement 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  6248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond L.  Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  6249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Ford  Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1304:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  1336:  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  1597:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1852:  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Breaux.  and  Mr.  Wright. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Whitley.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 

HtTBBARO. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

H.R.  3825:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr 
BoNKER,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con 
YERS,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr 
Downey.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dvityer.  Mr 
Fauhtroy,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Guar 
INI,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mineta 
Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr. 
Zeperetti. 

H.R.  3826:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr 
BoNKER.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con 


YERS,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr. 
Zeperetti. 

H.R.  3827:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Dwhter.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Hxde,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mav- 
RotTLEs,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  F>EYSER.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley, and  Mr.  Zeperetti. 

H.R.  3846:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mrs.  Collins  op  Illinois,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  EkncART,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Ze- 
peretti. 

H.R.  4357:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

H.R.  4358:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Orisham. 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bapalis,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  4710:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Stokes,  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Mazzou,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  4856:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  4861:  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  5041:  Mr.  Rfiter. 

H.R.  5148:  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Nelligan,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  5176:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
Russo. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr.  Jepporos. 

H.R.  5193:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  5254:  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Shamansky.  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  5340:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Wirth.  and 

Mr.  CONTE. 

H.R.  5346:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  5349:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  5448:  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.R.  5485:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  and  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  5531:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 


H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Evans  of  E>elaware. 

H.R.  5666:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  5684:  Mr.  Lundine  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana. 

H.R.  5712:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5728:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  5735:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Waxmah,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  CoR- 
rada.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  5762:  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Daitb,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Bedell,  Mi.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  5791:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  5833:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Swipt,  Mr.  Shamansky.  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  5868:  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr, 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Loeppler.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Pantita,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

H.R.  5887:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Erdahl,  and  Mrs, 
Heckler. 

H.R.  5889:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  5900:  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Gregg,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  5928:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  5944:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  McGratr. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Emery.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRENNER,    Mr.    McEWEN,    Mr.    SEIBERLINC, 

Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Mop- 
PETT,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Hertel, 
and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  5976:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
Badham,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  5995:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Hxttto.  ■* 

H.R.  5999:  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Zeperetti, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr. 
Gray. 

H.R.  6036:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ot- 
tihger.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Santini, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
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Wkiss,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  DeNarsis.  and  Mr. 
RiCHMOin). 

HJl.  6049:  Mr.  E>rkier. 

H.R.  6050:  Mr.  DitKint. 

H.R.  6051:  Mr.  Drxikr. 

H.R.  6085:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  6135:  Mr.  Onnt. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Oephartt. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Laoomarsiwo,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Hughbs,  and  Mr. 
Akaka.  

HJ.  Res.  172:  Bdr.  Qum  and  B£r.  Archzr. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  D«- 
Narois. 

HJ.  Res.  412:  Mr.  PoGLirrrA,  Mr.  Fazio, 
B«r.  Wolf.  B4r.  Maizou,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yathon.  Mr.  Pat- 
rrasoH,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Bir.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Beretjter.  B4r.  PAtn,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.J.  Res.  444:  Mr.  Whttehurst.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Ersahl,  Ui.  Wolf,  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran. B4r.  Deckard.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Part.  Hi.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  LoETTLER,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Huckaby, 
B4r.  Emerson.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sten- 
rolm,  Mr.  Motitht,  Mr.  Fuqda.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  DiwoEii,  and  Mr.  Staton  of  West 
Virginia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Livinotsoh  and  Mr. 

CONTZ. 

H.  Con.  Res.  295:  Mrs.  Pekwick. 


H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. 
H.  Con  Res.   310:   Ma.   Perraro  and  Mr. 

H.  Rm.  196:  Mr.  John  L.  Botiton. 

H.  Res.  226:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

H.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.  Res.  309:  Mr.  McHdgh.  Mr.  Wyoen.  Mr. 
SruDOfi..  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Markey.  and 
lAn.  Kennellt. 

H.  Res.  376:  Mr.  LoMn»Y  of  Washington. 
Mr.  MiNisH.  and  Mr.  Kazen. 

H.  Res.  381:  Ui.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Benedict.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
James  K,  Coyne,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Coates, 
Mr.  Hdckaby,  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.  Res.  394:  Mr.  Pauntrot,  B4r.  Conte, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Thomas, -Ms. 
Perraro,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas.  Bi^.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr. 
Dyson. 

H.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Brod- 
hxad.  B4r.  Carney.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dwter.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Pazio.  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Pith- 
ian.  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Prost.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
OoRE.  Mr.  Oradison.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK.  Mrs.  HoLT.  Mr.  KOOOVSEK.  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Markty.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  MoFFrrr. 
lb.  Neau  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 


Patterson,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr.   Scheueb,   Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,   Mr.   SCHUMER,   Mr.   Shamansky. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Green.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  and  Mr.  Miweta. 

H.  Res.  400:  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mrs.  Bodqdard.  Mr. 
Bethune.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER.  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.  Res.  423:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  LeBoutiluer, 
and  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

H.  Res.  429:  Mr  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Foesythz,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Whttehukst,  and  Mr.  Roe. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

412.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council.  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  relative  to  nu- 
clear weapons:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

413.  Also,  petition  of  the  council.  Linden, 
NJ.,  relative  to  nuclear  weapons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

414.  Also,  petition  of  the  San  Antonio 
River  Authority,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  relative 
to  the  Clean  Water  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

415.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  relative  to  nuclear  freeze:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THxnuiOND). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  before  Thee  nations 
rise  and  fall;  they  grow  strong  or 
wither  by  Your  design.  Help  us  to 
repent  our  country's  wrong  and  to 
choose  Your  right  In  unity  and  renew- 
al. 

Give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  holy  city 
Thou  art  bringing  to  Earth,  where 
pain  and  tears  and  death  will  be  done 
away,  and  nations  gather  in  the  light 
of  Thy  presence. 

Teach  us  peace,  so  that  we  may  plow 
up  battlefields  and  pound  weapons 
into  building  tools,  and  learn  to  talk 
across  all  boundaries  as  brothers,  in 
Thy  love. 

Talk  sense  to  us,  so  that  we  may 
wisely  end  all  prejudice,  and  may  put  a 
stop  to  cruelty  which  divides  or 
wounds  the  human  family.  Draw  us  to- 
gether, as  one  people  who  do  Thy  will, 
so  that  our  land  may  be  a  light  to  na- 
tions, leading  the  way  to  Your  prom- 
ised kingdom. 

Great  God,  eternal  Lord,  long  years 
ago  You  gave  us  this  land  as  a  home 
for  free  people.  Show  us  there  is  no 
law  or  liberty  apart  from  Thee;  and  let 
us  serve  Thee  modestly,  as  a  devoted 
people;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1982) 

now  go  forward.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Budget  Committee  will  commence 
its  meetings  on  the  budget  resolution 
at  2  p.m.  today. 

I  am  further  Informed  that  the 
President  will  appear  on  national  tele- 
vision tonight  to  address  the  subject 
that  was  discussed  in  the  meeting  in 
the  Presidential  Room  In  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

The  Senate  should  be  proud  of  the 
efforts  that  were  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Domznici;  Senator 
HoLLiNGs;  Senator  Laxalt;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Dole;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator  Hat- 
field. 

As  a  result  of  those  efforts,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  have  complete  agree- 
ment about  the  numbers  and  the 
impact  of  particular  options  that  are 
available  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  change  the  projected  deficit  for 
1983.  That,  in  and  of  itself,  will  have  a 
very  salutary  impact  on  the  delibera- 
tions in  the  Senate  when  this  matter 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  will  have  the 
disagreements  we  had  last  year  over 
the  numbers  involved  in  the  budget 
process.  But,  I  hope  everyone  in  the 
Senate  will  join  me  in  commending 
those  who  have  represented  the 
Senate  in  these  long  negotiations, 
which  did  culminate  in  the  meeting 
yesterday.  Unfortunately,  that  meet- 
ing ended  in  disagreement. 


RECOGNI-nON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  all  disappointed  with  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  yesterday 
between  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  We  had  all 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  compro- 
mise. However,  the  budget  process  will 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

national  nuclear  waste  poucy  act 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal bill  can  be  completed  today.  We 
will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  at  9:30  a.m.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxuirz)  has  an  amendment  which 
is  pending.  Rollcall  votes  are  expected 
to  begin  early  today. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  yes- 
terday afternoon  there  was  an  indica- 
tion that  there  would  be  an  objection 
to  postponing  votes  or  stacking  votes, 
as  we  call  it.  We  hope  to  complete  the 
bill  today.  If  it  appears  that  we  cannot 
complete  it  today  and  Senator 
McClure  wants  to  continue  the  bill  to- 
morrow, it  will  be  our  Intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  be  in  session  tomorrow 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
completing  consideration  of  S.  1662, 
the  nuclear  waste  disposal  bill. 


DOD  authorizations 

As  has  been  announced,  on  Monday 
the  majority  leader  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  2248,  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  we  expect  will  take 
several  days. 

budget  resolution 

Following  that  bill,  we  hope  to  com- 
mence consideration  of  the  budget  res- 
olution. As  I  understand  it,  the  full 
congressional  process  must  be  com- 
pleted by  May  17.  The  Budget  Act  re- 
quires complete  action  by  May  15. 
However,  inasmuch  as  May  15  faUs  on 
a  Saturday,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  date  for  complying  with  the 
Budget  Act  this  year  Is  May  17. 


EXCESS  GOVERNMENT 

FURNITURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
procedures  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  to  congratulate 
the  Administrator  of  the  GSA,  Gerald 
Carmen. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth)  took  the  initiative  to 
expose  past  wasteful  practices  with  re- 
spect to  disposing  of  useful  furniture 
from  GSA  warehouses,  when  the  GSA 
was  in  fact  purchasing  new,  expensive 
furniture.  As  a  result  of  those  efforts 
and  those  of  the  Administrator  of 
GSA,  there  is  now  a  new  procedure. 
Rather  than  disposing  of  excess  furni- 
ture that  has  a  useful  life,  rather  than 
selling  it  at  a  fraction  of  its  actual 
worth,  the  GSA  is  now  selling  rehabili- 
tated furniture  to  Federal  agencies.  I 
congratulate  Administrator  Carmen 
for  his  efforts  in  this  area. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  Service  and  General  Serv- 
ices. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  savings  that  are  involved  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  savings  of  substantial  magni- 
tude. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  sale  of  these 
reclaimed  furniture  pieces,  274  pieces 
were  sold  at  $35,500.  That  is  less  than 
half  of  what  it  would  cost  for  new  fur- 
niture. 

As  an  example,  I  have  been  told  of  a 
wood  desk  that  would  be  purchased 
for  $367  new.  The  agency  now  makes 
those  desks  available  to  Government 
agencies  for  $126.  A  rotary  chair 
which  costs  $300  new,  is  now  being 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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sold  to  Government  agencies,  in  its  re- 
habilitated condition,  for  $112. 

That  is  a  sensible  way  to  dispose  of 
furniture  that  has  been  bought  by  the 
taxpayers,  eliminating  the  wasteful 
practice  of  selling  it,  as  I  said,  at  a 
fraction  of  its  actual  worth,  and  it 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  if  a 
Senator  makes  up  his  mind  to  pursue 
a  subject  and  obtain  the  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  of  the  Govern- 
ment agency  Involved. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Dawtorth)  for  his  active 
role  in  this  change  of  policy. 
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ARCTIC  RESEARCH  POLICY  ACT 
OP  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Easter  recess  I  spent  the 
time  traveling  throughout  Alaska.  I 
met  and  talked  with  a  number  of 
people  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  One  of 
the  bright  spots  of  my  visit  was  the 
hearing  held  in  Fairbanks  on  the 
Arctic  Research  Policy  Act  of  1981.  My 
good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Alaska.  Senator  Murkowski.  conduct- 
ed the  hearing  and  did  what  I  thought 
was  an  outstanding  job. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  editorial  written  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Wood  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  in  Fairbanks  concerning  the 
need  for  a  workable  Arctic  research 
policy.  Very  little  is  really  known 
about  the  higher  latitudes  of  Alaska. 
We  do  know  there  is  a  wealth  of  po- 
tential in  the  region  and  we  do  know 
there  are  severe  constraints  on  the 
area,  dictated  mainly  by  the  heavy  ice 
conditions,  but  never  has  there  been  a 
thorough  attempt  to  focus  upon  a  co- 
ordinated policy  which  would  take 
into  account  the  plethora  of  variables 
involved  in  Arctic  research.  The  article 
offered  by  Dr.  Wood  provides  some  in- 
sight into  the  need  for  a  rational, 
workable,  and  coordinated  policy  for 
conducting  Arctic  research. 

I  commend  Senator  Murkowski  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  His  ef- 
forts to  formulate  a  permanent  policy 
are  in  the  interests  of  Alaskans  as  well 
as  businesses  interested  in  the  Arctic 
region.  The  hearings  he  conducted 
served  as  an  appropriate  forum  from 
which  to  gather  the  proper  input  in  an 
effort  to  create  an  effective  Arctic  re- 
search policy  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to 
review  this  editorial  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  appear- 
ing In  the  April  14.  1982,  edition  of  the 
Fairbanks  Daily  News  Miner  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News,  Apr.  14, 
1983] 
Ajtcnc  Mtstkriks  Am  Oafs  Natiom  Caiwot 
ArroRD  , 

(By  William  R.  Wood) 
Fairbanks  and  the  University  of  Alaska 
were  hosts  last  week  to  another  federal  gov- 
ernment hearing,  largely  unnoticed  by  the 
general  public.  This  one,  conducted  Jointly 
by  Sens.  Stevens  and  Murkowski,  examined 
the  latter's  Senate  BiU  1562.  "The  Arctic 
Research  and  Policy  Act  of  1981."  Stripped 
of  emotionalism  and  verbiage  the  complex 
issues  addressed  by  the  proposed  legislation 
are  unquestionably  of  grave  and  urgent  con- 
cern to  both  Alaska  and  the  nation. 

The  public  hearing  that  attracted  so  little 
of  our  attention  locaUy  was  the  most  impor- 
tant such  event  directly  affecting  the  future 
of  the  sUte  since  the  Alaska  Constitutional 
Convention  assembled  on  the  hill  in  the 
mid-'SOs.  PresenUtlons  made  at  the  hearing 
by  a  distinguished  panel  of  perceptive  and 
experienced  University  of  Alaska  scientlsU, 
including  the  former  head  of  a  major  state 
department,  as  well  as  by  represenUtlves  of 
Point  Barrow,  the  North  Slope  Regional 
Corp.,  and  major  Industry  focused  upon  our 
need  to  know  and  by  Implication  ui>on  the 
critical  consequences  of  not  knowing. 

What  we  don't  know  about  the  high  lati- 
tudes of  Alaska,  its  resources  and  its  long- 
time residents,  is  enormous— with  a  welter 
of  perplexing  relationships  and  conflicts  in 
the  making. 

The  proposed  S.  1562  would  provide  a 
basis  for  a  national  commitment  to  a  major 
effort  to  find  out  what  we  need  to  know.  It 
is  long  overdue. 

For  years  an  Antarctic  policy  has  been  In 
place,  and  under  It  an  extensive  program  of 
meaningful  research  carried  out  successful 
ly.  By  contrast  the  national  effort  In  the 
Arctic  has  been  fragmented,  sporadic,  large- 
ly special  mission-oriented  undertakings  by 
a  diversity  of  federal  agencies  under  a  maze 
of  congressional  statutes  and  executive 
orders. 

In  the  absence  of  a  National  Arctic  Re- 
search Policy  and  commitment  there  Is  no 
comprehensive,  coordinated,  sustained  pro- 
gram to  advance  knowledge  of  the  high  lati- 
tudes. In  consequence,  as  the  recent  hearing 
dramatized,  the  United  States  Is  lagging  far 
behind  Its  North  European.  North  Asian, 
and  even  North  American  neighbors.  For 
example,  in  the  basic  matter  of  modem  sci- 
entific research  vessels  equipped  to  operate 
in  the  heavy  ice  conditions  of  the  polar  seas, 
Soviet  Russia  has  20.  Norway  nine,  Canada 
eight,  and  the  United  SUtes  none.  Last 
summer  the  University  of  Alaska's  Marine 
Institute  In  conducting  important  sea 
mammal  studies  found  it  necessary  to  rely 
upon  "vessels  of  opportunity"— elements  of 
the  Russian  research  fleet  operating  off  the 
Alaskan  north  coast  Just  beyond  Point 
Barrow. 

The  catalog  of  unknowns,  both  gaps  and 
frontiers  in  knowledge,  recited  at  the  hear- 
ing highlighted  National  defense  vulnerabil- 
ity In  providing  adequate  security  for  the 
enormous  resources  of  the  North  and  a 
measure  of  safety  for  residents  of  the  area. 
Although  some  very  good  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  scientists  on  an  Individual 
and  special  project  basis  over  the  years,  we 
have  very  limited  Arctic  scientific  and  tech- 
nological expertise.  Even  when  government, 
academia,  and  industry  pool  their  talents. 
unfortunately  there  is  today  a  very  limited 
cadre  of  experienced  specialized  talent  avail- 
able to  meet  minimum  requirements  for  es- 
sential high  latitude  investigation. 


I  recall  one  gatherliig  of  fewer  than  300  at 
the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  in 
the  late  '60s  at  which  a  distinguished  visit- 
ing senior  polar  scientist  from  Sweden  re- 
marked, "To  my  knowledge  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  living  Arctic  sclentlsU  of  the  free 
world  are  here  tonight."  And  many  of  the 
early  giants  of  only  a  generation  ago  are 
gone  or  are  no  longer  active -Scholander, 
Chapman,  Irving,  Hulteen,  Skarland.  Brit- 
ton,  Oelst,  Larsen,  Bandl,  Elvey,  TabaU. 
Their  kind  has  not  been  reproduced  nor  In- 
creased In  adequate  numbers.  There  has 
been  no  incentive  on  a  sustained  basis  to  at- 
tract the  Innovative,  the  creative  young 
minds. 

Emerging  high  technology  and  engineer- 
ing necessary  to  make  sound  utilization  of 
resources  of  the  North,  to  cope  with  legiti- 
mate envirormjental  and  people  concerns,  to 
comprehend  the  extraordinary  natural  sys- 
tems, the  boundary  interfaces  and  interac- 
tions among  land,  air,  and  seas,  the  defense 
and  health  imperatives,  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred from  elsewhere.  They  must  be  tested 
and  undertaken  on  site  In  Alaska.  Its  adja- 
cent seas,  and  encompassing  atmosphere. 

The  proposed  S  1562  will  undoubtedly  be 
revised  and  enhanced  after  the  Fairbanks 
hearing  and  a  second  to  be  convened  soon  in 
the  nation's  capital.  Its  passage  with  appro- 
priate amendments  resulting  from  the  hear- 
ings and  extensive  staff  work  with  solid 
advice  from  government  agencies,  the  scien- 
tific community,  industry,  and  residents  of 
Alaska  directly  affected,  will  be  a  long  step 
forward. 

With  a  national  policy  and  commitment  In 
place,  we  can  get  on  with  proper  program 
development  priorities  for  the  state  and  the 
nation  and  with  the  vitally  Important  devel- 
opmental task  of  securing  sustained  finan- 
cial support. 

At  Issue  Is  survival  for  both  state  and  na- 
tional Interests.  Prompt  resolution  Is  an 
urgent  necessity.  In  a  very  real  sense  S  1562 
is  a  desperate  last  chance  for  the  nation  to 
pull  up  Its  pants  and  socks  In  the  high 
north.  There  must  emerge  without  further 
procrastination  or  delay  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  consistent  Arctic  research  pro- 
gram under  national  policy  sustained  at  a 
high  level  for  an  indefinite  reach  into  the 
future— or  quite  simply  we  have  no  future  In 
the  North,  state  or  nation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  minority  leader  is  now  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wish? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jrleld  3  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 


ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  A  LIM- 
ITED NUCLEAR  STRIKE 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  NUCLEAR 
DETERRENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  have  reported  daily  on  the 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  and  so- 
called  surgical  strike  nuclear  war  and 
an  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  to  take  out  our  deterrent, 
and  I  have  reported  on  the  effects  and 
casualties  and  medical  reaction  to  try 
to  save  lives. 

Now,  this  morning  I  wish  to  say  Just 
a  word  about  the  economic  system. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  report  on  the 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  strike  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  when  strictly  limited  to 
our  nuclear  deterrent,  that  is,  to  our 
Mlnuteman  missiles,  our  SAC  bases, 
and  our  submarine  bases. 

The  Katz-Osdoby  study  found  these 
effects  on  the  economic  system: 

Casualties,  evacuation,  and  land  denial 
would  create  severe  national  and  local  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  capacity  lies 
within  the  geographic  areas  most  effected 
by  fallout.iS]  A  major  evacuation  would 
leave  the  regional  economy  In  a  shambles. 
Because  of  economic  Interdependence,  the 
problem  of  "bottleneckln?"— serious  disrup- 
tion of  the  national  economy— would  be 
likely.  Bottlenecking  Is  the  disruptive  effect 
that  losses  in  a  key  industry  (for  example, 
steel)  have  on  other  dependent  economic  ac- 
tivities (automobiles  and  machine  tool  pro- 
duction). Even  modest  reductions  In  capac- 
ity of  basic,  pivotal  Industries  can  have 
severe,  widespread  effects  on  the  economy. 
Despite  the  possibility  of  product  substitu- 
tion (for  example,  plastics  for  steel)  or  high 
inventories  of  selected  products,  the  short- 
and  rnld-term  ramifications  of  a  disruption 
of  even  25  to  50  percent  of  the  affected  re- 
gion's manufacturing  activities  (equivalent 
to  8  to  IS  percent  of  national  economic  ac- 
tivities) would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  This  disruption  coiild  easily 
last  several  months,  and  in  a  post-attack 
stalemate  with  the  possibility  of  future 
attack  requiring  prolonged  urban  evacu- 
ation, it  would  become  worse. 

There  are  other  likely  consequences  that 
are  less  obvloiis.  The  banking  system  would 
face  a  particularly  severe  burden,  for  exam- 
ple—potential bankruptcies:  defaults  on 
basic  time  payments,  such  as  mortgages  and 
major  appliances;  and  major  shifts  of 
monies  by  Individuals  during  evacuation.  In 
contaminated  areas  individuals  or  business- 
es would  be  unable  to  gain  access  to  money, 
especially  in  local  banks,  for  long  periods.  In 
general,  it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  for 
banks,  either  regionally  or  nationally,  to 
pursue  'normal"  lending  and  borrowing 
policies.  Payments  such  as  rents  and  salaries 
to  businesses  or  Individuals  would  also  have 
to  be  deferred. 

Business  insurance  would  certainly  not 
cover  this  type  of  catastrophe.  On  a  scale 
unknown  in  U.S.  experience,  there  would 
probably  be  a  massive  outcry  for  the  federal 
government  to  provide  regional  disaster 
loans  to  prevent  bankruptcy  and  help  reset- 
tle workers  and  their  families  from  severely 
contaminated  areas.  The  injured  and  evacu- 
ated population  would  create  enormous 
social  service  demands  (medical  care,  wel- 
fare, emergency  housing,  etc.)  requiring 
huge  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  rapidly. 


Unprecedented  government  Intervention 
would  probably  be  demanded  to  save  indus- 
tries from  bankruptcies,  allocate  goods,  and 
determine  industrial  priorities.  Since  indi- 
vidual, industrial,  and  even  regional  eco- 
nomic stability  would  depend  on  which  in- 
dustries and  plants  were  decontaminated 
and/or  received  needed  financial  support 
first,  implementing  these  governmental 
policies  would  be  politically  explosive. 


the  Genocide  Treaty— in  symbol  and 
In  fact. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  inmiedlately  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


THE  VALUE  OP  SYMBOLISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armenian  Weekly  recently  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "Symbolic 
Month."  The  first  paragraph  reads 
"April  is  here.  The  first  month  of 
spring,  that  almost  spelled  winter  for 
our  whole  Nation  67  years  ago.  Iron- 
ically, the  Armenian  term  for  that 
month  also  means  'to  live.' "  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  describe  how  for  over  a 
half  century  April  had  been  declared 
the  Armenian  Month  of  Mourning, 
but  that  now  it  is  considered  a  time  to 
rejoice  because  Armenians  have  sur- 
vived and  continue  to  work  for  a 
bright  future. 

On  March  30,  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
about  a  new  book  by  Leo  Kuper  enti- 
tled "Genocide."  Mr.  Kuper's  book 
contains  an  illuminating  chapter  on 
the  Turkish  genocide  against  Armeni- 
ans, explains  and  analyzes  the  steps  in 
the  genocidal  process.  One  strength  of 
his  presentation  comes  from  his  reli- 
ance on  early  documents,  which  con- 
sisted largely  of  eyewitness  accounts 
from  neutral  observers,  consular  rep- 
resentatives, missionaries.  Red  Cross 
nurses,  and  survivors.  These  early  doc- 
uments convey  some  of  the  horror  of 
the  orgy  of  cruelty  by  relating  the 
events  with  an  emotional  involvement 
and  an  immediacy  drained  from  later 
academic  writings. 

Mr.  Kuper  describes  the  devastating 
catastrophe  step  by  brutal  step.  First, 
the  disarming  of  the  population  and 
the  culling  of  Armenian  leaders.  Then, 
the  summary  arrests  and  massive  de- 
portations. The  next  stage  was  the 
journey  to  the  final  destination  in  the 
Syrian  desert— a  Journey  which  sub- 
jected the  exiles  to  violent  atrocities 
and  torture.  The  final  result  was  the 
extermination  of  over  800,000  Armeni- 
ans—genocide. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  this  trage- 
dy in  their  history,  April  is  a  ss^nbolic 
month  for  Armenians  around  the 
world.  Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate 
have  the  opportunity— no,  the  duty— 
to  take  a  very  important  symbolic  step 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Although  the  concrete  benefits  of 
this  treaty  in  terms  of  the  hiunan 
rights  cause,  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
international  law  are  very  real,  we 
should  not  underrate  the  importance 
of  the  treaty's  symbolism. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  this 
first  symbolic  step.  We  must  say  to  the 
world  that  we  are  committed  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  highly  moral  concepts  of 


MORE  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  C- 
5A  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  GAO  report  reveals  why  the 
wings  failed  on  the  C-5A.  why  the  tax- 
payers have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing the  wings,  and  why  the  tax- 
payers may  have  to  pay  for  any  new 
problems  in  the  future. 

The  report  raises  the  most  serious 
questions  not  only  about  the  C-5A  air- 
craft problems  that  have  surfaced  so 
far,  but  also  about  the  way  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
do  business  with  the  Lockheed  Corp.  A 
continuing  mystery  is  why  the  Air 
Force  does  not  obtain  adequate  war- 
ranties for  the  products  it  buys. 

THX  Wmo  CRACKS 

The  GAO  report  demonstrates  that 
the  C-5A  wing  cracks  occurred  because 
Lockheed  deviated  from  contract  spec- 
ifications. It  is  costing  the  Air  Force 
approximately  $1.6  billion  to  correct 
the  wing  crack  problems.  Normally, 
the  manufacturer  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  correcting  such  a  deficiency. 

In  this  case,  however,  Lockheed  is 
not  financially  responsible.  The  tax- 
payer must  pay  for  Lockheed's  errors. 
The  reason  is  the  Lockheed  bailout. 
The  bailout  engineered  for  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  relieved  the  company  of 
legal  liability  for  any  defects  in  the  C- 
5A. 

THE  LOCKHZED  BAILOUT 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bailout,  the 
Defense  Department  directed  the  Air 
Force  to  convert  the  C-5A  fixed-price 
contract  into  a  cost-plus  contract.  The 
conversion  of  the  C-5A  contract  Into 
cost-plus  relieved  Lockheed  of  any  li- 
ability to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
aircraft  which  had  been  delivered.  It 
also  required  the  Government  to  bear 
the  cost  of  any  repairs  on  the  C-5A  no 
matter  what  they  entailed  or  when 
they  were  done. 

Among  the  imanswered  questions  in 
this  case,  is  why  the  Air  Force  agreed 
to  change  the  contract  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Air  Force  knew  that  wing 
cracks  had  already  occurred  in  the  C- 
5A  aircraft.  One  theory  is  that  the  Air 
Force  was  not  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  wing  crack  problem  prior  to 
converting  the  C-5A  contract  to  cost- 
plus.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
was  the  case  as  the  wing  cracks  were 
widely  publicized  and  intensely  studied 
at  the  time.  In  my  view,  the  Air  Force 
knew,  or  should  have  known,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  wing  crack  problem 
prior  to  entering  Into  a  new  contract 
with  Lockheed. 

As  the  GAO  report  shows,  problems 
with   the  C-5A  stretch   back  to  the 
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early  period  of  Its  development  and 
production.  Once  the  aircraft  went 
Into  production.  Lockheed  had  great 
difficulty  keeping  the  weight  within 
contract  specifications.  The  wing 
cracks  occurred  because  of  Lockheed's 
decision  to  reduce  the  weight  and 
strength  of  the  wings  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  weight  overrun  problems 
elsewhere  in  the  aircraft. 

Lockheed  would  have  been  legally 
obligated  to  pay  for  the  repairs  were  it 
not  for  the  bailout. 

This  case  demonstrates  why  the 
Government  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  bailing  out  large  corporations 
from  their  own  financial  problems. 

It  also  demonstrates  why  the  De- 
fense Department  should  insist  that 
contractors  comply  with  their  con- 
tracts. 

The  OAO  report  reviews  the  history 
of  the  C-5A  wing  crack  problem  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  management  of 
the  program. 

□VASCQCAn  WABKAJfTT 

Among  the  report's  other  findings  is 
that  Lockheed  has  refused  to  warrant 
the  C-5A's  new  wings.  Instead,  the  Air 
Force  agreed  to  a  limited  warranty  on 
the  test  model  and  a  1-year  warranty 
for  design  and  workmanship  for  each 
aircraft. 

If  anything  goes  wrong  after  1  year, 
the  taxpayer  will  foot  the  bill  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  acting  minority  leader,  and 
yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 
PROCUREMENT  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  trying  times  economically 
for  our  Nation's  businesses.  They  are 
struggling  to  overcome  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  and  unemployment,  all 
of  which  affect  their  operating  costs 
and  profits.  As  we  all  know,  however, 
small  businesses  suffer  disproportion- 
ately under  these  circumstances,  even 
though  they  generally  support  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  and  balancing  the 
budget.  I  commend  them  for  their  sup- 
port and  dedication  to  maintaining 
their  independence  and  keeping  their 
businesses  operating. 

I  believe  we  in  government  should  do 
everything  that  is  fair  sind  practical  to 
assist  our  small  business  owners.  It  is 
in  our  best  interest  to  do  so,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  approximately 
15  million  businesses,  or  99  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  businesses,  fall 
Into  the  "small  biisiness"  category.  In 


his  report  on  the  "State  of  Small  Biisl- 
ness"  issued  last  month,  the  President 
stated: 

The  success  of  the  American  ecohomy  Is 
critically  dependent  upon  preservation  of 
real  opportunity  for  small  business.  Histori- 
cally, small  business  has  provided  much  of 
the  growth  in  Jobs  and  Innovation  as  well  as 
being  the  supplier  of  services  and  deliverer 
of  goods  to  virtually  every  farm,  village, 
town  and  city  in  our  nation. 

One  of  the  areas  where  we  can  be 
most  helpful  is  that  of  Government 
procurement.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  world's  largest  purchaser 
of  goods  and  services.  This  year  alone. 
Government  agencies  will  purchase 
more  than  $100  billion  worth  ofTjrod- 
ucts,  ranging  from  typewriter  ribbons 
to  tea  bags  to  major  weapons  systems. 
Yet,  too  often  small  businesses  miss 
out  on  opportunities  to  penetrate  this 
vast  market  because  they  simply  do 
not  know  how  to  do  business  with  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  result,  the 
small  business  portion  of  the  procure- 
ment budget  represents  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  contract  dollars 
spent  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small 
Biislness  Committee,  I  have  been 
working  to  improve  the  access  to  the 
Government  procurement  system  for 
smaU  businesses.  On  June  22,  1981.  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93, 
a  measure  that  would  reaffirm  the 
policy  now  embodied  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  Circular  A- 
76  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  rely  on 
competitive  private  Industry  to  supply 
the  products  and  services  it  needs 
whenever  competitive  Industry  prices 
are  available.  The  resolution,  which 
was  introduced  In  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman David  Drxikr,  has  the  full 
support  of  the  administration,  because 
it  would  strengthen  the  Government's 
reliance  on  the  private  sector  for 
goods  and  services— large  and  small 
business  alike. 

I  am  on  original  cosponsor  of  two 
other  small  business  procurement 
bills.  S.  1947.  introduced  last  Decem- 
ber by  the  chairman  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Committee,  Senator  Lowkll 
WacKKR,  would  improve  opportunities 
for  small  businesses  to  compete  for 
Government  procurement  through  im- 
provements in  advertising  practices  in 
its  official  publication.  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  S.  2278,  introduced  by 
Senator  John  P.  East  on  March  24. 
1982,  would  provide  a  policy  of  pro- 
moting public  sector  procvirement  of 
goods  and  services  from  profitmaklng 
business  concerns. 

Today,  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Arler  Spkcter,  in  Introducing  the 
Small  Business  Procurement  Reform 
Act.  which  would  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  In  acquiring 
procurement  Information  and  con- 
tracts from  the  Federal  Government. 


This  legislation  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  simplify  the  contracting  pro- 
cedures which  relates  to  small  busi- 
nesses; to  assist  small  businesses  in  re- 
solving contract  disputes  that  are  very 
often  too  time-consuming  and  expen- 
sive: and  finally  to  investigate  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  implement  pos- 
sible alternative  means  of  notifying 
small  biislness  concerns  of  procure- 
ment actions,  in  addition  to  advertis- 
ing in  the  Commerce  Business  Dally. 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  of  these  legis- 
lative approaches  can  be  acted  on  by 
Congress  and  that  small  businesses 
will  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1982 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have,  by  unanimous  consent,  added 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kexitedt)  as  a  cosponsor 
in  support  of  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act.  I  welcome  his  support  on  this 
most  lmix>rtant  measure  and  look  for- 
ward to  its  expedited  consideration  by 
our  colleagues. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Specter  in 
sponsoring  the  Justice  Assistance  Act 
of  1982.  This  legislation  would  contin- 
ue essential  Federal  aid  to  assist  local- 
ities in  their  struggle  against  crime. 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  to 
State  and  local  Jurisdictions  formerly 
provided  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (LEAA)  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  current  admin- 
istration. 

The  assistance  provided  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion has  been  an  Important  concern  of 
mine  for  a  long  time.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  authored  legislation  which  re- 
structured and  streamlined  LEAA  to 
improve  the  fuinctioning  and  effective- 
ness of  the  agency.  That  effort  was 
the  culmination  of  a  decade  of  debate 
over  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
LEAA  program.  The  enactment  of  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1979  confirmed  the  desire  of  American 
citizens  that  the  Federal  Government 
maintain  a  role  as  provider  of  direct 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  fight  crime.  The  admin- 
istration has  turned  its  back  on  the  se- 
rious crime  problems  faced  by  cities, 
suburbs  and  rural  communities  across 
the  Nation  by  eliminating  all  funding 
for  direct  Federal  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  crime  is 
primarily  a  local  problem  and  that 
LEAA  accounted  for  less  than  1  cent 
of  every  dollar  spent  on  criminal  Jus- 
tice at  the  local  level.  But  the  issue  is 
not  whether  Federal  assistance  can 
cure  the  Nation's  crime  problem— it 
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cannot— but  whether  such  direct  aid 
can  make  a  meaningful  contribution.  I 
believe  it  can.  This  legislation  gives 
the  Federal  Government  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  to  provide  valuable 
assistance  to  local  governments  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  consideration  in 
the  Senate. 


THE  TAIWAN  RELATIONS  ACT- 
LAW  OF  THE  LAND 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
two  Interrelated  developments  were  re- 
ported yesterday  on  the  same  page  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

First,  a  foreign  policy  speech  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Halg  was  reprinted  In 
which  he  said: 

We  must  give  vigorous  support  to  demo- 
cratic forces  wherever  they  are  located— in- 
cluding countries  which  are  now  Commu- 
nist. 

Second,  a  White  House  announce- 
ment was  reported  in  which  we  are 
told  that  Vice  President  Bush  will  visit 
mainland  China  for  talks  early  in  May 
that  will  include  discussions  of  Ameri- 
can arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If  the  State 
Department  recognizes  the  relation- 
ship between  these  two  events.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  Secretary  of 
State  strongly  asserting  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  support  democratic 
forces  against  violent  methods  of 
struggle  not  only  by  competition  "in 
peaceful  and  political  terms,"  but,  in 
the  Secretary's  words,  by  providing 
"other  means."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  the  United  States  sending  its 
second  highest  elected  official  to  a 
Communist  cuuntry  for  discussions 
about  whether  our  Government  will 
continue  aiding  the  democratic  forces 
in  Taiwan  against  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression by  totalitarian  criminals. 

Now,  I  realize  that  when  Secretary 
Halg  made  these  remarks,  he  was 
speaking  in  the  context  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. But  unless  this  administra- 
tion has  turned  completely  topsy- 
turvy in  its  view  of  the  world,  our  Gov- 
ernment still  is  aware  that  Red  China 
is  a  Communist  and  totalitarian 
regime.  It  is  controlled  by  force  of 
arms,  it  is  not  governed  by  nile  of  law, 
and  it  is  against  freedom. 

Mr.  P^resident,  I  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration to  stand  firm  by  our  Nation's 
legal  and  moral  commitments  to 
Taiwan.  Our  Government  is  legaUy 
bound  to  provide  military  equipment 
to  Taiwan,  and  we  must  not  forget  it. 

The  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  which 
has  superior  force  because  Congress 
enacted  it  after  former  President  Car- 
ter's diplomatic  recognition  of  Red 
China,  expressly  declares  that— 

The  enactment  of  this  Act  is  necessary.  .  . 
to  provide  Taiwan  with  arms  of  a  defensive 
character. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  law  provides 
that— 


The  United  SUtes  will  make  available  to 
Taiwan  such  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  Taiwan  to  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient self-defense  capability. 

The  law  further  provides,  in  specific 
terms,  that  the— 

President  and  Congress  shall  determine  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  such  defense  articles 
and  services  based  solely  upon  their  Judg- 
ment of  the  needs  of  Taiwan. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  "the  needs  of 
Taiwan."  Not  "the  needs  of  Red 
China"  or  of  anybody  else. 

This  provision  is  important.  It  was 
written  by  Congress  on  the  heels  of 
one  of  the  most  shameful  acts  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  our  history  as  a 
free  nation,  former  President  Carter's 
abrogation  of  our  country's  formal  de- 
fense treaty  with  Taiwan.  The  Su- 
preme Court  let  him  get  away  with  it 
by  saying  his  action  was  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review  since  it  Involved  a 
treaty. 

But  Lf  this  administration  thinks  it 
can  get  away  with  abrogating  a  stat- 
ute, it  will  find  that  Congress  and  the 
courts  will  Join  forces  against  any  such 
grab  for  imJlateral  power. 

Mr.  President,  Just  to  state  the  prop- 
osition reveals  how  ridiculous  it  is.  I 
know  President  Reagan  will  not  at- 
tempt to  abrogate  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act. 

But  why,  then,  does  our  Govern- 
ment even  go  through  the  motions  of 
discussing  with  Communist  China  the 
matter  of  our  defense  sales  to  Taiwan? 

President  Reagan  should  put  a  halt 
to  these  discussions.  Our  Government 
should  not  place  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  and  the  subject  of  arms  supplies 
to  Taiwan  on  the  negotiating  table. 

Instead,  the  President  should  reaf- 
firm his  bold  campaign  pledges  "to  en- 
force the  law  of  the  land,"  as  he  so 
eloquently  stated  it  on  August  25, 
1980.  at  Los  Angeles. 

He  then  declared  his  firm  recogni- 
tion that  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
spells  out  our  official  policy  "of  pro- 
viding defensive  weapons  to  Taiwan" 
and  was  designed  "to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  for  Taiwan's  security  and 
well-being." 

In  the  same  speech,  Ronald  Reagan 
insisted  he  "will  not  accept  the  inter- 
ference of  any  foreign  power  in  the 
process  of  .  .  .  canning  out  the  laws  of 
our  land." 

Today  I  urge  President  Reagan  to 
reaffirm  vocally  the  same  firm  inten- 
tions he  pledged  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  he  now  holds.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  reject  the  interference  of  Red 
China  in  carrying  out  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act.  As  candidate  Reagan  said 
in  his  Los  Angeles  statement:  "To  do 
otherwise  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
(his)  duty  as  President." 


POSTAL  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  WEEK 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  of  products  and 
services  sold  by  mall  left  the  American 
consvuner  millions  of  dollars  poorer 
last  year.  This  is  a  problem  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me  because  such  mall 
order  schemes  often  prey  upon  the 
most  vulnerable  in  our  society— the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  elderly. 

Postmaster  General  William  F. 
Bolger,  as  part  of  his  continuing  effort 
to  heighten  the  preventive  aspects  of 
consumer  education,  has  designated 
April  25-May  1.  the  sixth  annual 
Postal  Consumer  Protection  Week. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  its  efforts  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  the  potential  for 
mall  fraud.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
legislation  I  am  sponsoring,  S.  1407. 
which  would  strengthen  the  investi- 
gating and  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Postal  Service  in  order  to  combat  the 
fleecing  of  the  American  public. 

This  week  S.  1407  has  been  ordered 
reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs.  I  would  like 
to  thank  Senator  Roth,  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  Senator  STsvKirs,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  Post 
Office  and  General  Services  for  their 
support  and  assistance  on  this  needed 
legislation. 

The  Postal  Service  has  been  involved 
in  consumer  protection  longer  than 
any  other  Federal  agency.  Congress 
enacted  laws  prohibiting  mall  fraud 
more  than  100  years  ago  In  1872. 

Shortly  after  that  one  of  oiu-  first 
law  enforcement  officers — a  predeces- 
sor of  postal  inspectors— Special  Agent 
P.  H.  Woodward  recorded  in  his  diary, 
that  he  was  at  work  to  "protect  the  ig- 
norant, the  weak,  and  the  uinwary 
from  the  wolves  who  stand  ready  to 
devour  them." 

His  successors— today's  postal  in- 
spectors—are committed  to  the  same 
goal. 

Last  year  postal  inspectors  received 
more  than  200,000  complaints  of  mall 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  completed 
more  than  4,400  investigations,  aad 
saw  nearly  1,400  swindlers  convicted  of 
mall  fraud. 

Because  of  rising  costs  of  medical  at- 
tention, and  possible  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reduce  suffering,  the  elderly 
are  very  often  the  prime  victims  of 
these  schemes.  In  fact,  we  have  discov- 
ered that  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
victims  are  senior  citizens. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  Joined 
me  in  cosponsortng  legislation  which 
will  aid  the  Postal  Service  in  its  efforts 
to  end  mail  fraud  schemes.  S.  1407  au- 
thorizes postal  inspectors  to  demand 
and  obtain  the  advertised  product  in 
person,  by  tendering  the  advertised 
price.  It  also  gives  these  inspectors  the 
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same  general  civil  Investigative  au- 
thority which  we  have  given  to  the  In- 
spectors General  of  other  agencies. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  when  a 
scheme  Is  adjudicated  to  be  Illegal,  the 
administrative  law  Judge  can  order  the 
perpetrator  to  stop  It  and  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  can  assess  a  civil  penalty  If 
he  does  not  comply.  Right  now,  even 
after  a  scheme  is  found  illegal,  its 
manager  can  simply  move  on  to  a  new 
location  and  the  authorities  have  to 
start  their  case  from  scratch. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port 8.  1407,  and  I  ask  that  every  Sen- 
ator be  aware  of  the  mall  fraud  prob- 
lem during  this  Consumer  Protection 
Week  and  beyond.  Thank  you. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  S.  1662,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1M3)  to  esUbllah  a  limited  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  to  set  forth  a 
Pederal  policy,  initiate  a  program,  and  es- 
tablish a  national  schedule  for  the  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  Am  I  correct  that 
the  pending  business  is  now  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PaoxMim)? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wUl  be  on  the  floor  very  short- 
ly, and  it  is  also  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  mangager  of 
the  bill  on  the  minority  side,  will  also 
be  on  the  floor  very  soon  so  we  can 
proceed  to  a  disposition  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  also^  discussed  yesterday  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  CANifON).  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  get  to  a  vote  on 
that  very  soon  and  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  amendments  that  they 
wish  to  offer  to  this  legislation  be  on 
the  floor  very  soon,  because  it  is  our 
hope  to  finish  this  bill  today. 

I  Itnow  a  number  of  Members  have 
plans  for  tomorrow  that  they  have  al- 
ready spoken  to  us  about.  The  leader- 
ship has  Indicated  that  if  we  cannot 
finish  the  bill  today,  we  will  be  on  this 
bUl  tomorrow.  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
those  Members  who  have  amendments 
will  be  on  the  floor  and  that  we  can 


proceed  to  their  consideration.  It  is 
not  my  Intention  to  short  circuit  that 
sjrstem  at  all  or  make  it  impossible  for 
Members  to  offer  amendments  <^hlch 
they  have  and  want  to  have  consid- 
ered. Of  course,  if  there  are  no  pend- 
ing amendments,  we  will  move  to  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  today 
run  into  the  problem  we  ran  into  yes- 
terday during  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon when  we  started  talking  about 
things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  legislation  and  spent  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  what  may  have  been  produc- 
tive in  the  minds  of  some  but  was  cer- 
tainly not  productive  in  the  sense  of 
moving  the  legislation  forward. 

It  is  my  intention  very  shortly  to  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  compromise  text 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  S.  1662, 
the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1981.  In  my  time  in  the  Senate,  the 
issue  of  nuclear  waster  dlsi>osal  has 
been  debated  continuously  and  yet 
never  resolved.  The  resolution  of  this 
Issue  is  not  a  technical  one:  no  wit- 
nesses before  our  committees  claimed 
that  is  was.  A  number  of  witnesses, 
however,  highlighted  the  institutional 
issues  stuToundlng  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal. The  compromise  text  for  S.  1662 
addresses  these  issues  and.  I  believe, 
resolves  them. 

The  compromise  text  provides  two 
key  elements  to  focus  the  Department 
of  EInergy's  activities.  First,  it  provides 
a  detailed  timetable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  geologic  repository  and, 
second,  it  provides  a  financing  mecha- 
nism for  funding  the  facilities  author- 
ized under  this  act.  The  timetable  for 
repository  development  received  con- 
siderable comment  during  our  hear- 
ings and  has  been  modified  to  take 
into  account  those  comments.  I  must 
admit  that  the  timetable  is  an  expedi- 
tious one.  but  I  believe  the  American 
people  do  not  want  us  to  delay  our  ef- 
forts any  longer.  The  financial  ar- 
rangement provided  in  the  bill  will. 
once  and  for  all.  lay  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment that  nuclear  waste  disposal  is 
not  Included  In  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power.  A  1-mill-per-kilowatt  fee  on  the 
generation  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
power  will  be  assessed  on  nuclear  utili- 
ties. That  fee  will  be  used  to  fund  fa- 
cilities authorized  imder  this  bill. 

Another  Institutional  issue  which  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  was  the 
mechanism  for  State  participation  in 


the  establishment  of  nuclear  waste  fa- 
cilities. The  compromise  text  provides 
a  mechanism  for  State  participation  in 
the  siting  of  the  away-from-reactor 
storage  facilities,  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facilities,  and  permanent 
geologic  disposal  facilities.  In  the  case 
of  the  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facilities  and  the  permanent  geologic 
disposal  facilities,  title  VII  of  the  com- 
promise text  deals  at  length  with  the 
State  participation  mechanism.  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  de- 
tailing the  provisions  of  that  title  be- 
cause I  believe,  without  an  effective 
State  participation  mechanism  the 
likelihood  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  succeed  in  disposing  of  nu- 
clear waste  is  greatly  reduced. 

A  key  element  in  State  participation 
must  be  early  notification  to  the  State 
or  affected  Indian  tribe  that  it  is  a  po- 
tential host  for  a  repository.  This  noti- 
fication must  be  made  once  geologic 
studies  and  field  mapping  have  been 
completed  but  before  detailed  geologic 
data  gathering  has  begun.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  Department  refrain 
from  undertaking  preliminary  drilling 
and  geophysical  testing  in  order  to 
define  a  site  location,  however. 

Once  the  potential  host  State  or 
tribe  has  been  notified,  it  may  request 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  negotiate  a 
cooperative  agreement  under  which 
the  State  or  tribe  would  exercise  its 
rights  to  consultation  and  concur- 
rence. If  a  State  chose  not  to  seek  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  at  the  time  of 
its  notification  as  a  potential  host 
State,  the  Secretary  would  be  obligat- 
ed to  seek  that  agreement  at  the  time 
of  his  approval  of  a  site  for  further 
site  characterization.  In  either  event, 
the  State  is  brought  Into  the  process 
at  an  early  stage. 

The  cooperative  agreement  author- 
ized under  title  VII  Is  a  very  Important 
element  of  this  State  participation 
process.  The  agreement  embodies  the 
rights  of  consultation  and  concurrence 
and  provides  mechanisms  whereby  the 
State  can  object  on  health  and  safety 
grounds  to  elements  of  the  repository 
or  monitored  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty. The  Secretary  is  obligated  to  re- 
ceive those  objections  and  consider 
them,  and  seek  to  resolve  them.  The 
agreement  must  contain  procedures 
for  negotiating  and  resolving  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  State  or 
Indian  tribe.  Another  aspect  of  the  co- 
operative agreement  is  that  it  shall 
provide  for  compensation  to  the  State 
or  Indian  tribe  for  the  cost  of  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe's  participation  in 
the  development  of  the  facility,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  independent 
technical  information.  The  compensa- 
tion would  also  cover  those  effects 
caused  by  siting,  development,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  reposi- 
tory. The  compensation  could  even 
provide  for  lost  revenues  to  the  State 
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accruing  from  the  loss  of  royalty  pay- 
ments for  natural  resources  located  at 
the  site.  Funding  for  this  compensa- 
tion would  be  drawn  from  the  special 
reserve  established  in  the  Treasury  for 
the  fee  to  be  Imposed  on  the  producers 
of  nuclear  power. 

Should  the  Secretary  determine  that 
the  site  should  be  recommended  for  a 
construction  authorization  permit,  the 
Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  affected 
by  such  a  decision  would  be  notified 
and  provided  the  opportunity  to 
submit,  in  writing,  a  statement  of  any 
outstanding  objections  which  have  not 
been  resolved  in  the  consultation  and 
concurrence  process.  Those  objections, 
along  with  the  Secretary's  comments, 
would  he  forwarded  to  the  Congress. 
The  Secretary  would  not  be  permitted 
to  submit  an  application  and  would  be 
restricted  from  performing  further 
site  specific  activities  for  60  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
while  it  considered  the  objections  of 
the  State  or  Indian  tribe.  Under  expe- 
dited procedures,  the  Congress  would 
consider  a  resolution  which  would  sup- 
port the  contention  of  the  State  that 
its  concerns  had  not  been  properly  ad- 
dressed. Should  one  House  of  Congress 
determine  that  the  concerns  had  not 
been  properly  addressed  by  passing  a 
resolution  to  that  effect,  then  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  prohibited  from  sub- 
mitting a  construction  authorization 
application  at  that  time. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  title  VII 
would  be  the  sole  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  negotiate  with 
States  regarding  the  disposal  of  nucle- 
ar waste.  It  essential  that  each  poten- 
tial host  State  be  assured  that  it  has 
an  equal  footing  with  other  potential 
host  States  in  the  question  of  State 
participation.  Title  VII  also  makes 
clear  that  no  State  would  be  permitted 
an  absolute  or  arbitrary  veto  over  such 
a  project.  In  this  regard.  I  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  to  address  the  contention 
by  some  that  a  State's  objection 
should  stand  unless  two  Houses  of 
Congress  were  to  override.  In  consider- 
ing this  legislation,  that  veiw  was  ex- 
presses as  well  as  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  which  was  that  a 
joint  resolution  should  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from 
moving  forward.  I  believe  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  foimd  a  proper 
middle  ground  in  this  debate  which  Is. 
appropriately,  a  proper  governmental 
mechanism  for  the  circimistance.  If 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  have  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  disposal 
of  waste,  it  not  only  has  an  obligation 
to  provide  potential  host  States  with 
substantive  participatory  rights,  but  it 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  the  re- 
maining States  the  certainty  that  nu- 
clear waste  will  be  disposed  of.  Some 
have  said  the  burden  of  proof  must  lie 


with  the  Department  of  Energy.  That 
is  true,  and  everything  in  this  legisla- 
tion supports  that.  The  Department  of 
Energy  must  make  its  case  throughout 
the  consultation  and  concurrence 
process.  The  E>epartment  of  Energy 
must  make  its  case  to  the  Congress 
should  a  State  object.  Ultimately,  the 
Department  of  Energy  must  make  its 
case  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission where  the  State  will  once 
again  be  able  to  participate  through 
the  role  of  intervenor.  I  believe  that 
the  mechanism  of  one  House  concur- 
rence with  the  State  places  enough  of 
a  burden  on  the  State  to  insure  Its  re- 
sponsible participation  throughout  the 
process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence. Without  such  a  burden,  a  State 
might  simply  choose  to  exercise  its 
rights  only  before  the  Congress.  This 
would  be  harmful  to  the  citizenry  of 
that  State  and  to  the  waste  program 
generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  the  legislation  represented  by  the 
compromise  text  of  S.  1662  be  support- 
ed by  this  House  and  become  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  think  seriously  about 
the  consequences  of  falling  to  enact 
such  legislation  in  this  Congress.  It 
would  result  in  further  erroslon  of 
public  confidence,  further  financial 
hardship  to  domestic  utilities,  and  ulti- 
mately more-expensive  and  less-secure 
energy  supplies  for  our  country. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  a 
special  Interest  In  S.  1662.  The  Inci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island  on  March 
29,  1979.  has  adversely  affected  Penn- 
sylvania in  at  least  two  wajrs:  higher 
electric  rates  for  both  home  and  indus- 
try and  an  uneasiness  about  the  safety 
of  citizens  near  nuclear  generating 
plants.  The  results  have  depressed  the 
economy  and  stimulated  an  activist 
concern  about  safety  by  groups  of  citi- 
zens. 

Furthermore,  the  concerns  over 
safety  are  by  no  means  fanciful.  On 
March  22,  the  Chairman  of  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  wrote  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Alam  Simpson),  In  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  now  three  years  since  the  TMI-2  acci- 
dent and  the  financial  problems,  if  any- 
thing, appear  further  from  solution  than 
they  did  last  fall.  My  fellow  Conunlssloners 
and  I  therefore  want  to  emphasize  our 
belief  that  the  cleanup  of  TMI-2  must  be 
accelerated.  The  potential  for  slow  degrada- 
tion of  containment  integrity  and  equip- 
ment capability  plus  the  increasing  concern 
for  an  unexp)ected  release  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial argue  that,  as  a  last  resort,  It  Is  time 
for  the  Pederal  Government  to  take  a  more 
aggressive  role. 

On  April  7,  Secretary  Edwards  wrote 
me  "of  progress  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  in  conduct- 
ing its  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment (R.  &  D.)  at  Three  Mile 
Island."  A  few  days  later,  on  April  12, 


I  advised  Secretary  Edwards  of  my 
concerns  over  safety  issues.  I  am.  Mr. 
President,  concerned  that  cleanup  oi 
TMI  is  now  proceeding  at  less  than  op- 
timum speed  .  .  .  thus  Increasing  the 
danger  cited  by  Chairman  PaUadlno. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  S.  1662, 
I  believe  that  the  nuclear  power  gener- 
ating industry  will  remain  In  the  dol- 
drums until  funding  sources  have  been 
Identified  and  a  timely  cleanup  sched- 
ule established  for  TMI. 

Certainly  we  have  here  in  the 
Senate  sought  solutions.  Senator 
Hsnrz  and  I  have  both  introduced 
cleanup  bills.  Governor  Thomburgh 
has  forwarded  a  comprehensive  clean- 
up plan  to  the  administration.  I  am 
pleased  that  hearings  on  Senator 
Heihz'  bill  are  scheduled  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

Fortunately,  some  Federal  funds  for 
research  In  connection  with  the  clean- 
up have  been  Identified.  The  Edison 
Electric  Institute  has  pledged  funds 
for  cleanup.  Nevertheless,  full  funding 
for  the  uninsured  portion  of  TMI 
cleanup  costs  remains  uncertain  at 
this  moment. 

The  issue  of  further  funding  will 
become  critical  this  year.  Legislative 
relief  Is  essential. 

AKZNSMXIfT  NO.  13»4 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
principals  are  now  on  the  floor.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Is  the  author  of  the  amendment  which 
is  pending.  I  understood  yesterday 
afternoon  we  had  probably  discussed 
that  as  far  as  It  was  necessary  to  be 
discussed.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to  cut 
off  debate  If  there  is  further  debate  on 
the  amendment.  But  If  we  are  ready  to 
vote 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  Just  about 
ready  to  vote.  I  will  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
amendment,  If  he  could. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  a 
State  that  does  not  want  to  become 
nuclear  in  any  respect  should  not  have 
to  become  a  nuclear  State  by  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  In  passing 
this  bill. 

Our  State  of  Montana  is  one  that 
has  chosen  not  to  become  involved 
with  nuclear  facilities  within  our  State 
borders.  In  fact,  we  adopted  a  referen- 
dimi  overwhelmingly  where  the  people 
in  Montana  voted  that  if  a  nuclear  fa- 
cility were  to  be  sited  in  the  State,  it 
would  be  subjected  to  a  referendum  of 
the  people. 

This  is  a  pretty  simple  issue  Involved 
in  the  amendment  t>efore  us  by  Sena- 
tor Proxmirz  of  Wisconsin.  It  places  a 
test  of  whether  a  repository  for  nucle- 
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ar  waste  would  be  placed  in  a  State  on 
the  SUte  Itself.  I  think  it  Is  the  type 
of  example  that  goes  to  the  very  point 
of  whether  or  not  people  living  within 
a  State  can  make  such  a  decision. 

I  think  people  should  have  that  ca- 
pability of  making  the  decision.  Those 
people  who  are  benefiting  from  the 
generation  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
plants  should  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  where  the 
waste  from  such  nuclear  plants  will  be 
stored. 

The  bill,  of  course,  says  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  storage  of  nucle- 
ar waste  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  nuclear  plant  itself  and  the  com- 
panies that  own  such  nuclear  plant.  I 
think  that  is  proper. 

When  we  get  to  the  point  of  what 
happens  after  that  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble. If  that  becomes  the  case,  and  in 
seeking  a  safe  place  for  storage  of  the 
nuclear  waste,  we  should  not  trample 
on  the  rights  of  individual  citizens 
within  a  State.  After  all.  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  Republic,  and 
there  should  be  reserved  to  the  States 
themselves  and  the  citizens  of  those 
States  some  authority. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  authorities 
which  should  be  reserved  to  the 
people  of  a  State. 

The  cost  issue  concerning  electricity 
generated  from  nuclear  plants  has,  of 
course,  entered  Into  the  Judgment 
made  by  the  peole  of  Montana  in  seek- 
ing to  avoid  any  nuclear  installations. 
That  cost  issue  of  what  is  the  cost  of  a 
kilowatt  of  electricity  at  the  point  of 
generation  compared  with  other 
sources  of  energy,  and  Montana  has 
decided  that,  on  the  cost  issue,  the  use 
of  coal  is  more  cost  effective. 

But  that  Is  only  one  point.  The 
second  point  Montanans  have  decided 
is  that  since  they  are  not  involved 
within  our  border  with  any  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, we  choose,  as  citizens  of  that 
State,  to  protect  ourselves  regarding 
any  safety  factor  that  may  become  in- 
volved if  a  nuclear  facility  is  located 
within  Montana. 

I  believe  that  that  is  the  primary 
concern  of  Montanans.  Mr.  President. 
The  amendment  before  us  would  pre- 
serve to  the  State  that  right  to  make 
the  decision  of  the  type  of  nuclear  fa- 
cility to  store  nuclear  waste  which 
could  or  could  not  be  stored  within  the 
State  of  Montana  and  that  decision 
would  not  be  overridden  by  or  pre- 
empted by  Federal  action  by  Congress 
itself. 

Mx.  President.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  The  amendment  is 
practical  and  workable  and  does  pre- 
serve to  the  States  such  as  my  State  of 
Montana  the  option  of  making  that 
determination  on  its  own  and  refusing, 
if  it  so  chooses,  to  agree  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  nuclear  waste  facility  within 
our  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  fair.  I 
think  that  complies  with  our  State 


law.  And  I  think  it  complies  with  our 
concept  of  a  Republic  where  certain 
authorities  are  left  to  the  States  them- 
selves. This  authority  of  a  nuclear  fa- 
cility being  determined  by  the  State 
itself  is  certainly  an  issue  of  a  magni- 
tude that  merits  the  support  of  Con- 
gress in  making  sure  that  a  State  does 
retain  that  prerogative.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  supportive  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  passes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Now  I  say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
that  I  am  ready  to  vote  if  he  wants  to 
move  to  table. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the 
Proxmire  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STKVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
DnrroH) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DxnudfBSBQKS).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastsh).  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Wncxn)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfixld)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
BLAsmf). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cramstoh).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Iifomn),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MATSUifAOA).  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor).  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BAHKs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoRTOH).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70. 
nays  IQ,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  M  Leg.] 
YEAS-70 


Abdnor 

Clwfw 

Ford 

Andrews 

ChllM 

Olenn 

RcnUen 

Cohan 

Ooldwmur 

Bldeo 

lyAmato 

Gorton 

Boren 

Danforth 

OraMley 

Brmdley 

Dixon 

Hut 

Bndy 

Dodd 

BAWklns 

Burdlck 

Domenld 

B«ymkAwa 

Byrt. 

Eadeton 

Benin 

H«rry  P. 

Jr. 

BMt 

Beim 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Ezon 

fTfllHl 

Holllncs 

Moynihan 

Schmltt 

Huddleston 

MurkowskJ 

Simpson 

J>ck«on 

Nick  lea 

Specter 

Jepsen 

Nunn 

Stafford 

Johnston 

Packwood 

Stevens 

Kanebaum 

PeU 

Symms 

Lualt 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Long 

Preasler 

Tower 

Lugar 

Quayle 

Tiongas 

Mathlai 

Randolph 

Wallop 

MatUnsIy 

Roth 

Warner 

McOure 

Rudman 

Zorlnsky 

MltcheU 

Saaser 

NAYS- 19 

Armstrong 

Dole 

Melcher 

Bsucus 

Oam 

Metaenbaum 

BoM^hwlts 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Bumpera 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Leahy 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-11 

Baker 

Hatfleld 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Denton 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent arrangement  yester- 
day  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Senate  will 
be  in  order  in  order  that  Senators  may 
hear  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  was  entered  yesterday  it  was  in 
order  for  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to 
offer  his  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
will  at  this  time  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  do  so.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  for  a  statement  on 
the  bill,  that  following  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  be  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment,  that  upon  that 
amendment  there  be  a  20-mlnute  time 
limit  equally  divided  followed  by  a 
vote  with  respect  to  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  com- 
promise text  of  S.  1662.  This  bill  has 
been  considered  by  three  separate 
committees,  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  and 
Armed  Services.  As  a  member  of  both 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  reviewed  this  legis- 
lation very  carefully.  While  there  are 
shortcomings  in  the  bill  even  in  its 
current  form,  it  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  attempting  to  achieve 
legislation  on  the  important  subject  of 
nuclear  waste  in  this  session.  I  expect 
to  offer  some  amendments  and  per- 
haps to  support  others  In  further  per- 
fection of  the  bill  during  the  full  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  this  measure.  As 


the  bill  is  considered  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  joint 
committee  of  conference,  further  re- 
finements in  the  bill  will  undoubtedly 
occur.  However.  I  believe  that  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  bUl  Is  sound  and 
that  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

On  October  31.  1981.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  held  a  hearing  in  Rich- 
land. Wash.,  on  S.  1662.  For  that  hear- 
ing I  prepared  an  opening  statement 
which  highlighted  several  facets  of 
the  civilian  nuclear  waste  disposal 
issue  which  legislation  would  necessar- 
ily have  to  address  and  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  must  resolve  the  problem  of  spent  fuel 
storage  by  deciding  when  and  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  can  relieve  a  utility  of  spent 
fuel  which  is  accumulating  at  operating  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

We  must  address  the  question  of  whether 
spent  fuel  will  be  stored  until  a  reprocessing 
capability  Is  established  In  this  country,  or 
whether  some  spent  fuel  wUl  be  disposed  of. 

We  must  decide  on  how  to  achieve  the 
proper  balance  in  a  schedule  for  disposal  of 
high-level  wastes  between  the  competing  ob- 
jectives of  protecting  public  health  and 
safety  and  demonstrating  that  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  is  possible. 

We  must  structure  the  legislation  in  a  way 
to  insure  that  no  Individual  State  believes 
that  they  have  been  unfairly  singled  out  as 
a  site  for  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  facUity. 

We  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  inter- 
action with  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
insure  that  the  concerns  of  the  people  of 
the  affected  State  are  properly  addressed  so 
as  to  maintain  public  acceptance  of  a  dispos- 
al facility  in  that  SUte. 

We  must  also  provide  a  funding  mecha- 
nism for  these  activities  where  the  full  cost 
of  the  disposal  of  civilian  nuclear  waste  is 
borne  by  those  who  derive  the  benefits  from 
nuclear  power,  as  opposed  to  taxing  the  gen- 
eral population. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  spent 
fuel  storage,  the  bill  in  its  current  for- 
mulation provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  may  take  possession  of 
spent  fuel  from  a  utility  only  as  a  last 
resort  to  ensure  for  full  core  reserve 
storage  in  the  event  of  an  incident  at  a 
nuclear  powerplant  requiring  removal 
of  the  fuel.  I  believe  this  formulation 
clearly  puts  the  burden  on  the  individ- 
ual utilities  to  solve  their  spent  fuel 
storage  problem  in  this  interim  period, 
but  does  not  leave  them  without  any 
recourse  should  their  best  efforts  fail 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  re- 
processing of  spent  fuel,  the  bill  in  es- 
sence is  silent.  The  bill  requires  both 
permanent  geologic  repositories  and 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facilities 
to  be  able  to  handle  either  radioactive 
high-level  waste  or  spent  fuel  canisters 
interchangeably  so  that  the  problem 
of  designing  a  facility  which  wiU  re- 
quire an  affirmative  or  negative  deci- 
sion on  reprocessing  is  avoided.  Even 
after  initial  operation  of  a  repository 
sometime  in  the  1990's  is  achieved,  any 


spent  fuel  placed  in  the  repository 
could  be  retrieved  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  and  reprocessed,  with 
the  resultant  high-level  waste  being 
returned  to  the  facility  for  disposal. 

In  balancing  the  competing  objec- 
tives of  protecting  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  achieving  an  early 
demonstration  of  the  disposal  of  nu- 
clear waste,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
before  us  is  in  error.  It  places  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  outside  the 
normal  process  for  development  of  a 
repository.  This  type  of  facility  will 
not  achieve  the  desired  objective  of 
convincing  the  public  that  nuclear 
waste  can  be  disposed  of  earlier  than 
through  a  permanent  repository  devel- 
opment program.  I  believe  that  any 
test  and  evaluation  facility  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  development  of 
a  repository,  and  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  an  appropriate  time  to 
accomplish  that  end. 

I  did  not  offer  this  amendment  in 
committee  because  of  the  wishes  of 
the  chairman.  Senator  McO.nsx,  to 
achieve  early  reporting  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  understanding  was  that 
certain  amendments  might  be  offered 
on  the  floor.  In  particular  I  made  tt 
known  that  I  might  offer  aa  jonend- 
ment  on  the  role  of  a  test  and  initia- 
tion facility  in  the  reposttarjr  dn«slap- 
ment  plan  in  the  event  that  Hie  cnOec- 
tive  actions  of  the  Commtttoes  of  Jo- 
risdlctlon  did  not  result  in  as  accepta- 
ble  formulation. 

The  compromise  versian  of  S.  1462 
also  contains  provisions  to  require  a 
second  repository  site  to  be  picked 
within  3  years  after  the  selectUm  of 
the  first  repository  site  and  that  the 
first  repository  may  not  be  operated  to 
dispose  of  more  than  70,000  metric 
tons  of  heavy  metal  in  spent  fuel  or 
the  high-level  waste  resulting  from  re- 
processing of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
the  spent  fuel.  This  approach,  initiat- 
ed by  Senator  Gortoh,  which  I  fully 
endorse,  will  provide  assurance  to  the 
first  repository  State  that  aU  of  the 
Nation's  waste  will  not  be  disposed  of 
in  their  repository. 

Title  Vn  of  the  compromise  version 
of  S.  1662  provides  for  a  process  for 
State  participation  and  i>articipation 
by  affected  Indian  tribes  in  the  site 
characterization  process  leading  up  to 
the  application  for  a  construction 
permit.  There  seems  to  be  little  con- 
tention regarding  the  methodology  to 
be  followed  up  until  that  point.  There 
has  been  considerable  debate,  and  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  amendments 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
pertaining  to  how  imresolved  State  ob- 
jections with  which  the  President  does 
not  concur  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Congress.  The  formulation  in  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  various  commit- 
tees provides  for  a  one-House  dls^>- 
proval  of  the  F*resident's  plans.  In  the 
House  a  two-House  Joint  resolution  is 


required  to  sustain  the  President's 
plans.  Thus,  the  key  question  is  one  of 
where  the  burden  of  proof  of  a  legiti- 
mate concern  resides.  I  win  listen  with 
interest  to  the  argiunents  in  favor  of  a 
two-House  Joint  resolution  approach. 
In  this  general  regard.  I  think  there 
are  several  thoughts  that  need  to  be 
expressed. 

One  is  that  the  expenditures  in  the 
development  of  a  repository  up  until 
the  point  applying  for  a  construction 
permit  could  be  substantial,  ranging 
up  to  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
Aiter  such  substantial  expenditures  of 
funds  provided  by  the  ratepayers  of 
nuclear  utilities,  the  objections  of  a 
State  will  necessarily  be  on  legitimate 
grounds  of  concern  about  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  geologic  site  and  the  technol- 
ogy being  utilized,  vis-a-vis  the  public 
health  and  safety,  and  not  merely  on 
the  grounds  of  preferring  that  another 
site  in  some  other  area  of  the  coimtry 
be  used  instead. 

Also,  if  a  construction  permit  is  ap- 
plied for  to  develop  a  permanent  geo- 
logic repository  or  a  monitored  retriev- 
able storage  facllilty  in  a  State,  that 
State  is  not  dlsenf ranchi/ted  from  fur- 
ther concerns  about  public  health  and 
safety  from  that  point.  The  State  still 
wDl  have  a  full  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  review  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  of  the  application 
for  the  construction  permit,  of  ongo- 
ing activities  leading  up  to  an  operat- 
ing permit  application  and.  if  the  oper- 
ating permit  is  granted,  of  NRC  over- 
sight of  the  operations  of  the  facility. 

Thus,  the  licensing  process  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  pro- 
vides a  further  insiirance  to  the  State 
that  its  legitimate  concerns  for  the 
public  health  and  safety  will  be  met. 
Beyond  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, there  is.  of  course,  the  full  re- 
course to  the  Judicial  process  to  insure 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion exercises  its  proper  role  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  and  safety. 
These  considerations  in  themselves 
constitute  a  considerable  protection 
for  the  State  and  its  citizenry  beyond 
the  point  in  the  process  at  which  a 
construction  permit  application  is 
fUed. 

I  think  it  IS  also  important  to  point 
out  that  the  compromise  before  us 
provides  for  a  fully  equivalent  process 
for  State  participation  in  the  develo[>- 
ment  of  any  repository  for  the  dispos- 
al of  high-level  radioactive  waste  re- 
sulting from  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and,  similarly,  for  any  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facility  for  such 
waste.  I  have  for  several  years  exam- 
ined the  question  of  State  participa- 
tion in  the  defense  waste  programs.  In 
the  last  Congress  we  passed  an  act  in 
the  Senate  establishing  a  role  for  the 
States  in  both  civilian  and  defense  fa- 
cilities. In  the  bill  before  us.  we  have 
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arrived  at  a  formulation  which  pro- 
vides the  same  role  for  States  in  both 
civilian  and  defense  facilities  for  high- 
level  radioactive  wastes.  I  believe  that 
this  approach  is  necessary  because, 
while  there  may  be  some  Important 
distinctions  in  a  technical  sense  be- 
tween civilian  and  defense  high-level 
waste,  there  is  no  distinction  in  the 
public's  mind,  and  we  must  act  accord- 
ingly to  provide  the  same  degree  of 
State  participation  in  a  facility  for 
either  type  of  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  John 
Spellman,  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  has  followed  the  congres- 
sional consideration  of  nuclear  waste 
legislation  with  Iteen  interest  since  our 
State  is  one  of  the  States  in  which  a 
potentially  acceptable  site  for  a  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  repository  is  lo- 
cated. On  October  31.  1981.  Oovemor 
Spellman  presented  testimony  at  a 
field  hearing  on  S.  1662  held  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worits.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

TKSTiMoirY  or  OovniioR  John  SPKLUtAif 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  before  the  £nvlromnental 
and  Public  Worka  Committee  concerning 
Senate  Bill  1662  which  seeks  to  deal  com- 
prehensively with  major  Issues  relating  to 
nuclear  waste  including  finding,  selecting,  li- 
censing and  constructing  a  national  waste 
repository  for  the  disposal  of  high  level  ra- 
dioactive waste  produced  by  civilian  activity. 

I  think  that  It  is  far  past  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  have  in  place  a  rational 
program  to  deal  with  the  growing  need  to 
resolve  the  critical  question  of  how  this 
cotmtry  will  preraanently  dispose  of  the 
wastes  from  nuclear  activity.  The  debate 
has  continued  in  Congress  and  through  suc- 
cessive administrations  for  many  years,  and 
the  national  Interest  Is  not  being  well  served 
by  longer  delays.  Conse<juently.  I  do  strong- 
ly favor  clear  and  logical  action  by  Congress 
in  resolving  the  key  Issues  that  have  been 
debated  far  too  long.  Therefore.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  that  Congress  Is  continuing 
last  year's  effort  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program.  It  Is  more  than  timely: 
it  is  essential  that  appropriate  legislation  be 
adopted. 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  I  applaud 
the  renewed  examination  of  an  acceptable 
approach,  I  must  raise  some  questions  per- 
taining to  the  schedule  that  is  contemplated 
in  8.  1662.  While  we  have  endured  long 
delays  in  initiating  the  program  we.  never- 
theless, cannot  rush  pell-mell  Into  a  pro- 
gram to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  ap- 
proved program  must  contain  the  elements 
that  will  allow  for  moving  ahead  on  a  rea- 
sonable time  basis,  with  all  necessary  infor- 
mation, and  with  the  cooperation  and  Joint 
efforts  of  those  states  that  will  be  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  affected.  The  focus  of 
legislation  should  deal  with  the  need  for  a 
permanent  answer  for  the  proper  safe  trans- 
port and  disposal  of  high  level  waste  in  final 
repositories. 

I  am  Impressed  at  the  scope  of  the  bill.  It 
encompasses  many  highly  significant  Issues 
that  must  be  resolved.  The  issues  addressed 


are  critical  in  terms  of  the  continuance  of 
many  nuclear  programs  in  this  country.  The 
bill,  in  my  estimation,  needs  to  reflect  a 
greater  confidence  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  the  capacity  of  states  to  be  respon- 
sibly involved  in  the  process  and  that  the 
public  can  make  substantial  positive  contri- 
butions to  assist  In  the  carrying  out  of  a  na- 
tional program. 

Needed  confidence  by  the  public  will  prob- 
ably not  be  achieved  until  we  have.  In  place, 
a  rational  policy  and  program  for  dealing 
with  high-level  radioactive  wastes.  This 
thought  has  been  expressed  many  times.  Its 
repetition,  however,  does  not  make  It  less 
vaUd. 

Legislation  must  take  cognizance  of  the 
need  for  state  involvement  at  every  step  in 
the  process  in  order  that  we  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  having  operational  repositories  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time. 

While,  there  may  be  some  merit  in  at- 
tempting to  determine  one  optimal  site  for  a 
waste  repository.  I  think  It  appropriate  to 
consider  and  adopt  a  regional  concept  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  wastes,  similar  to 
the  legislation  adopted  by  Congress  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  which  calls  for  a  region- 
al solution  for  the  proper  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes.  The  impact  of 
transporting  high-level  waste  for  thousands 
of  miles  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  logical 
course  of  action.  Therefore.  I  would  recom- 
mend strongly  that  the  legislation  clearly 
Include  a  requirement  that  no  fewer  than 
three  sites  be  selected  as  national  repositor- 
ies and  that  further  exploration  and  exami- 
nation be  conducted  to  ensure  that  a  variety 
of  geologic  mediums  be  utilized. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  thrilled  with  the  sched- 
ule that  Is  proposed  In  this  legislation.  As 
stated  earlier,  I  think  that  we  must  move  to- 
wards a  solution  more  quickly  than  we  have 
In  the  past.  However,  attempting  to  make 
the  decision  points  called  for  In  this  legisla- 
tion may  not  be  possible,  without  substan- 
tial modification.  Some  time  lines,  which 
should  follow  In  an  orderly  basis,  have  been 
compressed  so  that  they  are  parallel  rather 
than  consecutive. 

The  state  of  Washington  has  strong  inter- 
est and  concern  in  the  matter  of  nuclear 
wastes.  We  have  been  called  the  "Atomic 
State "  at  times  In  the  past  because  of  the 
many  varied  and  Important  nuclear  pro- 
grams carried  on  at  the  Hanford  Reserva- 
tion in  southeastern  Washington.  There  are 
numerous  programs,  both  civilian  and  de- 
fense, that  have  been  carried  on  for  many 
years.  We  have  two  nuclear  reactors  under 
construction  there  with  a  third  recently  put 
on  a  two-year  "hold."  An  application  for  re- 
location of  two  other  proposed  nuclear 
power  plants  on  the  Reservation  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  filed  with  our  state  Energy  PacUl 
ty  Site  Evaluation  Council  for  recertiflca 
tlon.  Obviously,  the  state  has  a  strong  stake 
in  the  outcome  of  a  national  policy  and  pro- 
gram for  the  disposition  of  our  industrial, 
commercial,  and  defense  wastes. 

We  do  not  want  those  decisions  to  be 
made  for  us.  We  expect  to  be  ongoing  par- 
ticipants In  both  the  devising  of  a  national 
policy  In  concert  with  other  states,  and  In 
the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  and  program. 
Senate  Bill  1662.  li  properly  modified,  can 
be  reasonable  tool  In  setting  forth  both  ob- 
jectives and  procedures  needed  to  resolve 
this  long-standing  issue. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  bill  which 
I  feel  must  be  reworked  in  order  to  attain 
the  objectives  which  are  important  for  our 
sUte. 


Srrz  DBSIGNATION 


The  tenor  of  the  language  contained  In 
the  legislation  indicates  that  there  will  only 
be  one  site  chosen  for  a  national  waste  re- 
pository. A  single  site  for  all  national  nucle- 
ar civilian  wastes  is  simply  not  enough.  Ii  is 
essential  that  a  system  of  regional  sites  be 
established,  with  a  minimum  of  three  being 
clearly  Justified.  The  concept  of  regional 
sites  for  the  disposition  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  as  a  key  element  in  the  1980 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act 
should  be  considered  as  valid  for  the  high- 
level  waste  program  as  well. 

I  think  that  a  regional  approach  would 
minimize  many  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  In  reducing  the  transportation 
costs  and  risks.  Establishment  of  one  site 
does  not  reduce  shipping  and  transp>ortatlon 
costs  and  risks,  it  enlarges  them.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  that  we  face  In  resolv- 
ing the  site  location  should  not  be  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  in  establishing  of  a  na- 
tional policy  of  regional  sites.  If  more  than 
one  site  Is  Judged  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  appropriate  national  policy,  the  bill 
should  be  amended  to  require  more  alterna- 
tive sites  than  Is  proposed.  It  is  difficult  to 
Interpret  how  more  than  one  site  could  be 
designated  under  the  language  contained  in 
S.  1662.  I  am  concerned  that  no  state  should 
be  a  "target  of  opportunity."  not  Washing- 
ton, not  any  other  state.  A  final  decision  on 
sites  must  interrelate  a  number  of  consider- 
ations, technical,  political,  and  practical.  Si- 
multaneous development  of  two  or  three  re- 
gional facilities  Is  not  only  good  national 
policy,  it  is  quite  practical. 

mCTTABLB 

There  Is  a  strong  emphasis  In  the  bill  to 
establish  a  firm  schedule  for  events  to  occur 
on  a  sequential  basis,  leading  up  to  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  for  construction  of  a  re- 
pository. The  need  for  a  definite  schedule  is 
obvious.  It  also  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious 
that  the  schedule  proposed  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably achieved. 

The  first  date  January  1,  1982,  is  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  tifter 
consultation  with  the  NBC,  EPA  and  the 
U80S  must  Issue  guidelines  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  sites  for  repositories.  That  is 
61  days  from  today.  By  June  1,  1982.  a  rec- 
ommendation must  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent, two  sites  that  are  suitable  for  site 
characterization  based  upon  the  guidelines. 
The  two  dates  viewed  in  proximity  to  each 
other  appear  to  be  unrealistic.  Since  there  is 
a  subsequent  requirement  that  an  addition- 
al site  be  recommended  for  site  character- 
ization study  six  months  later,  by  January 
1,  1983.  perhaps  the  recommendations  on  all 
three  should  be  similarly  scheduled. 

Without  prolonging  comment  on  this 
aspect  of  the  legislation.  I  feel  that  It  Is  es- 
sential to  have  a  workable  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  national  system  of 
waste  repositories.  Additional  work  on  a  rea- 
sonable schedule  may  be  advantageous. 
There  are  significant  Interests  and  concerns 
about  how  we  move  forward  on  this  Issue.  I 
would  feel  more  comfortable  if  we  have  In 
place  an  achievable  schedule,  which  does 
not  appear  to  require  an  unrealistic  amount 
of  activity  into  too  short  a  time  frame.  TYibX 
would  not  work  to  our  advantage  in  reach- 
ing our  goal.  We  must  schedule  the  program 
with  a  full  understanding  of  the  complex- 
ities Involved  in  Identifying  and  resolving 
issues.  I  would  not  care  to  have  decisions 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  pressure  of  time,  if 
such  decisions  might  result  In  designating 


sites  that  have  already  received  considerable 
study,  but  which  might  not  be  the  optimal 
sites  for  ultimate  selection.  Time  pressures 
may  well  distort  the  careful  reasoned  deci- 
sions that  ultimately  must  be  made. 

ROLK  OP  Tm  STARS 

Adoption  of  a  national  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram must  Include  a  substantial  role  for 
state  governments.  Strong  participation  by 
potential  host  states,  states  indirectly  af- 
fected by  the  development  of  a  repository 
program  and  states  generating  high-level 
wastes.  Is  required  for  a  successful  program. 
Cooperation  between  states  and  the  Federal 
government  wiU  enhance  reaching  national 
objectives,  not  jeopardize  them. 

I  would  not  approve  of  a  joint  Federal- 
state  process  that  merely  treats  states  as  en- 
titles that  are  informed  of  Federal  actions 
taken  or  about  to  be  taken.  I  support  a  proc- 
ess which,  at  the  outset,  brings  the  state  in 
as  an  equal  partner  In  the  siting  process. 

Some  elements  of  partnership  appear  in 
the  language  of  S.  1662.  A  portion  of  the 
language  in  Title  VII  is  concerned  with 
state  involvement  and  would  require  the 
Federal  government  to  "negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  a  potential  host  state." 

Such  an  agreement  should  reach  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  process.  Again,  the 
tone  of  the  language  appears  to  be  reportlve 
in  nature,  that  is.  the  Federal  agencies 
would  need  to  Inform  the  states  of  actions 
taken,  or  would  register  state  objections.  An 
agreement  should  create  a  working  arrange- 
ment where  there  is  continuous  state  in- 
volvement so  that  it  is  possible  to  track  ac- 
tivities as  they  are  planned,  carried  out.  and 
evaluated.  The  use  of  such  an  agreement 
has  merit  In  documenting  responsibilities  of 
both  the  state  and  Federal  government.  It 
should  not  be  constructed  as  final  conunit- 
ment.  but  as  a  working  tool  which  rein- 
forces the  desires  of  both  governments  to 
secure  needed  information  about  all  facets 
of  the  program. 

There  is  one  specific  concern  that  I  have 
relative  to  how  state  objections  might  be  re- 
solved by  Congress.  S.  1662  provides  that  if 
there  are  objections  by  a  state  to  the  plan  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  that  one  House 
of  Congress  would  have  to  uphold  the  state 
within  60  days.  I  feel  that  the  formula 
needs  to  be  turned  around  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral plan,  whether  there  Is  objection  by  the 
state,  should  have  the  support  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  burden  of  proof  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  a  DOE  plan  should 
be  on  their  shoulders  and  not  on  the  states. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  interest  that  the 
bill  shows  in  early  communications  and  con- 
tinuing interaction  with  states,  and  if 
strengthened,  the  carrying  out  of  a  firm 
agreement  will  assist  in  the  attaining  of  a 
satisfactory  waste  management  program. 

TEST  AND  EVALUATIOH  fACnJTT 

S.  1662  calls  for  the  development  of  a  test 
and  evaluation  facility  which  is  to  be  oper- 
ational by  January  1.  1988.  The  objective  of 
having  such  a  facility  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  a  proposed  plan  for  packaging, 
handling,  and  disposing  of  high-level  wastes 
is  appropriate.  However.  I  wonder  about  the 
utility  of  such  a  project,  since  elsewhere  in 
the  bill  the  schedule  for  licensing  a  reposi- 
tory requires  that  the  NRC  act  on  Its  first 
application  by  the  same  date.  January  1. 
1988.  I  would  think  that  if,  indeed,  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  Is  constructed  that  it 
would  be  both  necessary  and  appropriate 
that  we  have  information  and  data  as  a 
result  of  the  facility's  operation  which 
would  become  part  of  the  developmental 


plan  for  the  final  plan  to  develop  a  reposi- 
tory. 

I  have  heard  some  comment  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  test  and  evaluation  facility 
could  be  utilized  as  a  shortcut  to  establish- 
ing a  final  repository  site.  Frankly,  given 
the  limited  information  which  could  be 
gained  from  such  a  project  prior  to  the  li- 
censing of  a  repository  under  the  proposed 
schedule,  I  question  what  role  would  be 
served  by  the  project.  Some  substantial  revi- 
sion of  the  T/E  concept  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary before  any  legislation  is  finally  adopt- 
ed. 

WASTE  CLASSmCATIOH 

One  of  the  unresolved  Issues  arising  from 
previous  Congressional  debates  concerning 
high-level  wastes,  has  been  the  distinction 
between  wastes  created  by  civilian  as  con- 
trasted by  defense  activities.  I  am  perplexed 
as  to  why  the  distinction  has  assumed  such 
importance.  Obviously,  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  security  implications  of 
our  national  defense  capability.  But  the 
wastes  from  defense  actions  is  still  waste 
and  causes  the  same  health,  safety,  environ- 
mental and  political  considerations  as 
wastes  derived  from  civilian  power  plants 
and  other  programs.  Recognizing  that  it  is  a 
complex  Issue,  I  would  suggest  that  some 
means  be  found  to  enable  states  to  deal  with 
the  totality  of  the  waste  question,  not  Just  a 
part  of  it.  We  must  deal  with  the  wastes  on 
a  comprehensive  basis,  not  in  fragments, 
and  I  would  hope  that  whatever  legislation 
finally  emerges  from  the  legislative  process 
recognizes  this  need. 

COIfCLaSIOH 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  again  address  the  critical  issue  of  dealing 
with  the  nuclear  waste  issue.  We  must  move 
forward  in  resolving  the  difficult  technical, 
political  and  social  Issues  that  have  arisen. 
Our  state  has  had  substantial  experience  in 
dealing  with  many  aspects  of  nuclear  activi- 
ty over  many  years  and  can  contribute  an 
array  of  knowledge  and  insight  that  can  be 
useful.  Our  state  is  ready  and  willing  to 
work  with  Congress.  DOE.  NRC,  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  states  in  working  out  rea- 
sonable and  rational  solutions. 

The  action  of  Congress  last  December  in 
passing  a  part  of  the  nuclear  waste  program 
dealing  with  low-level  wastes  was  an  impor- 
tant begiiming.  It  demonstrated  the  confi- 
dence that  Congress  had  in  establishing  a 
national  policy  charging  states  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  solving  low-level  waste  ques- 
tions through  a  system  of  regional  sites  and 
compacts.  Considerable  action  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  has  taken  place  since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation.  Here  in  the  North- 
west, the  states  of  Washington.  Idaho,  and 
Oregon  along  with  Utah  actually  have  cre- 
ated this  country's  first  regional  compact  to 
deal  with  the  low-level  waste  questions.  I 
think  that  Congress  can  feel  confident  that 
with  a  significant,  substantive  role  for  state 
governments,  that  the  solving  of  one  of  this 
country's  most  persistent  and  difficult 
issues  will  come  more  quickly.  That  author- 
ity and  responsibility  was  important  and 
serves  as  a  useful  platform  from  which  to 
fashion  an  appropriate  structure  for  build- 
ing a  satisfactory  high-level  waste  solution. 
With  lead  responsibility  resting  with  the 
Federal  government  and  with  continuous 
Interactions  among  states  through  a  sub- 
stantive consultation  and  concurrence  proc- 
ess. I  am  confident  that  an  acceptable  policy 
can  be  both  designed  and  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  next  few  months. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  16,  1982,  Oovemor  Spellman 
sent  a  telegram  along  with  Oovs. 
Bruce  King,  Robert  List,  and  Scott 
Matheson  regarding  S.  1662.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Recori)  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Mailgram] 

CaRSOM  ClTT.  Nev.. 

i4prU  li,  1982. 
Hon.  HsntT  M.  Jackson. 
Ru»seU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator.  The  Honorable  Henrt 
Jackson:  As  you  are  aware,  our  States  are 
certainly  under  consideration  for  the  siting 
of  a  high  level  nuclear  waste  repository. 
While  we  have  a  number  of  additional,  indi- 
vidual concerns,  we  feel  the  following 
amendments  will  provide  assurance  that  the 
site  selection  process  will  be  undertaken  in 
full  cooperation  with  potentially  impact 
States  and  with  full  consideration  of  appro- 
priate siting  criteria. 

First,  similar  language  incorporated  in  the 
companion  legislation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  allowing  a  State  to  disapprove  of 
a  site  with  a  requirement  of  a  two-House 
override  is  essential.  Under  S.  1662.  SUte 
disapproval  has  no  effect  unless  one  House 
of  Congress  passes  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  site.  Under  such  a  provision  the  decision 
to  override  State  objection  may  be  made  by 
the  Executive  Branch  and  sustained 
through  the  inaction  of  Congress.  We  be- 
lieve it  Is  extremely  important  that  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  require  action  on 
both  Houses  to  override  State  disapproval. 
The  burden  of  proof  should  rest  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  to  sustain  such 
an  override.  Requiring  Western  States  with 
numerically  small  delegations  to  provide  the 
burden  of  proof  is  an  overwhelming  and 
unfair  task. 

Second,  we  urge  your  support  for  an 
amendment  which  should  leave  Intact  the 
existing  process  for  envirormiental  review 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA).  The  creation  of  special  exemp- 
tions will  do  little  to  expedite  the  construc- 
tion of  a  repository  which  cannot  in  any 
case  be  in  operation  much  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Exemption  from  the  review 
requirements  feeds  the  suspicion  that  the 
project  cannot  bear  upon  examination. 

We  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision in  S.  1662  will  result  in  a  nuclear 
waste  repository  siting  policy  and  frame- 
work which  will  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
Nation  and  potentially  impact  States. 
Bruce  King. 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
Robert  List. 

Got>emor  of  Nevada, 
Scott  M.  Matheson. 

Oovemor  of  Utah, 
John  Spellman. 
Governor  of  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  t>efore  us  provides  a  means  of 
funding  the  ongoing  reseux:h  and  de- 
velopment activities  and  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  nuclear  waste  fa- 
cilities resulting  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants.  In  this  formulation  the 
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full  cost  of  such  activities  is  borne  by 
those  who  derive  the  benefits  from  the 
nuclear  powerplants;  namely,  the  rate- 
payers, as  opposed  to  the  taxpayers. 
This  formulation  is  proper,  but  it  also 
puts  the  burden  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  conducting  the  nuclear 
waste  program  to  Insure  that  the  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  in  a  way  to  mini- 
mize costs  to  the  ratepayers  consistent 
with  preserving  the  public  health  and 
safety  in  relation  to  nuclear  waste  re- 
positories. In  that  regard.  I  believe 
that  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  as 
envisioned  in  this  bill  at  the  present 
time  could  represent  an  expensive 
sidetrack  to  the  program  with  little 
return  to  the  ratepayers'  interest  In 
insuring  the  development  of  repositor- 
ies at  an  early  time  at  the  least  cost. 

Thus.  I  believe  that  the  key  tests 
which  I  set  forth  are  largely  met  by 
this  legislation  as  It  Is  now  formulated 
and,  with  aunendments  which  I  will 
offer  and  perhaps  other  amendments 
which  I  can  support,  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  represents  an  important 
step  forward  in  reassuring  the  public 
that  the  nuclear  waste  problem  is 
being  solved  in  a  timely  way  while  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  DOE  National  Se- 
curity Authorization  Act  of  1982 
which  became  part  of  Public  Law  97- 
90.  The  law  requires  a  report  by  the 
President  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  This  report  Is  re- 
quired of  the  President  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  insure  that 
the  budgetary  information  required  In 
the  report  has  the  full  review  and 
backing  of  the  Office  of  the  President, 
including  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  as  opposed  to  only  the 
Secretary  of  Elnergy's  review  and  sup- 
port. 

This  report  is  to  contain  a  detailed 
program  management  plan  for  achiev- 
ing the  disposal  of  both  the  high-level 
wastes  and  the  transuranlc  wastes 
stored  in  various  States  in  the  Union. 
The  principal  States  in  which  these 
wastes  are  stored  are  Washington. 
Idaho,  and  South  Carolina.  Lesser 
amounts  of  these  wastes  are  to  be 
found  in  some  other  States  in  the 
Union,  but  these  amounts  are  really 
quite  small  by  comparison  to  those  al- 
ready acciunulated  in  the  three  princi- 
pal States. 

The  defense  waste  problem  Is  sub- 
stantial and  will  require  careful  plan- 
ning to  achieve  possible  solutions.  Fed- 
eral expenditure  levels  may  be  con- 
strained over  the  next  few  years  by 
the  efforts  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing. However,  it  is  essential  that  a  pro- 
gram for  the  disposal  of  these  wastes 
in  a  permanent  manner  be  Initiated 
and  carried  out  so  that  over  a  period 
of  the  next  15  to  25  years,  the  wastes 
CTirrently  stored  in  the  interim  facili- 
ties  at   Hanford   are   safely   isolated 


from  the  biosphere  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time. 

The  Hanford  site  has  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  high-level  wastes  result- 
ing from  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Even  when 
the  high-level  wastes  that  would  result 
from  reprocessing  spent  nuclear  fuel 
from  commercial  nuclear  powerplants 
Is  added  to  the  current  inventories  of 
atomic  energy  defense  high-level 
wastes,  the  high-level  wastes  stored  at 
Hanford  constitute  about  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  entire  high-level  waste 
Inventory.  In  other  words,  the  Han- 
ford reservation  already  has  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  Nation's 
burden  of  high-level  waste. 

I  believe  that  the  people  in  the  State 
of  Washington  have  been  making  an 
important  contribution  to  our  national 
defense  for  a  very  long  time  by  accept- 
ing the  storage  in  interim  facilities  of 
the  high-level  wastes  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  Continued 
public  support  is  important  for  these 
ongoing  activities.  To  help  maintain 
that  support,  we  must  begin  now  to 
insure  that  a  permanent  solution  Is 
found  for  the  wastes  that  are  already 
stored  in  this  State. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  that 
there  be  equitable  sharing  in  the  na- 
tional responsibility  for  high-level 
wastes.  The  prospect  of  a  civilian 
waste  repository  In  this  State  at  a  time 
when  a  final  solution  for  the  current 
high-level  waste  inventory  is  not  being 
pursued  vigorously  is  not  apt  to  find 
broad  public  support.  Moreover,  there 
Is  an  existing  low-level  waste  facility 
for  commercial  disposal  of  wastes  from 
commercial  activities  near  Richland.  It 
is  performing  a  critical  function,  but  it 
adds  to  the  public  perception  that  a 
sufficient  contribution  to  the  national 
nuclear  waste  problem  is  being  made 
by  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  support  the  enactment  of  nuclear 
waste  legislation  this  year  for  many 
reasons.  One  Important  reason  is  to 
Insure  that  the  States  have  a  clearly 
defined  role  in  the  siting  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  waste  repositories. 
Another  reason  is  to  insure  that  paral- 
lel efforts  are  pursued  In  other  States 
beyond  Washington  State  in  finding  a 
suitable  site  for  a  repository  so  that  no 
one  State  feels  that  it  has  been  singled 
out  as  the  sole  place  for  the  Nation's 
high-level  wastes  to  be  disposed  of.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  leg- 
islation as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  Is  recognized. 

AMXNSMKirr  NO.  139S 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  the  role  of  affected 
SUtes  and  Indian  tribes  In  the  location  of 
storage  sites  for  nuclear  waste  within  such 
States  or  Indian  lands) 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 

up  my  printed  amendment  No.  1395. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahhoh) 
proposes  amendment  No.  1395. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  line  19.  strike  "If  during"  and 
all  thereafter  through  page  64.  line  2.  and 
substitute  the  following:  "unless  during  the 
first  period  of  seventy-five  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing submittal  to  the  Congress  of  the  objec- 
tions, the  Congress  passes  a  resolution  pur- 
suant to  section  703  approving  such  reposi- 
tory or  facility,  and  such  resolution  thereaf- 
ter becomes  law.". 

On  page  64.  line  23,  Insert  "Joint"  Immedi- 
ately before  "resolution". 

On  page  64  strike  line  25  and  substitute 
the  following:  "That  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  proposed  devel-". 

On  page  65,  line  5  strike  "not". 

On  page  66.  line  7,  strike  "604"  and  substi- 
tute "704". 

On  page  68.  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  2  and  3: 

"(e)  If  one  House  of  the  Congress  receives 
a  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  re- 
spect to  a  proposed  resposltory  or  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facility— 

"(1)  the  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee;  and 

"(2)  the  procedures  with  respect  to  any 
resolutions  of  the  first  House  concerning 
such  repository  or  facility  shall  be  the  same 
as  If  no  resolution  from  the  other  House 
had  been  received;  except  that  on  any  vote 
on  final  passage  of  any  resolution  of  the 
first  House  In  which  the  text  is  identical  to 
the  text  of  the  resolution  received  from  the 
other  House,  the  resolution  of  the  other 
House  shall  be  automatically  substituted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  first  House.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  clear  from  the  vote  Just  taken 
that  many  Members  are  understand- 
ably concerned  about  retention  of  the 
Federal  Government's  authority  to 
achieve  an  ultimate  solution  to  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  disposal.  My 
amendment  strikes  the  necessary  bal- 
ance between  every  State's  right  to  an 
effective  role  in  facility  sitting  and  the 
Federal  Government's  need  for  au- 
thority to  resolve  an  issue  of  national 
Importance.  This  assessment  is  shared 
by  the  National  Governor's  Associa- 
tion as  you  will  note  from  Its  letter  of 
April  28  now  before  you  which  clearly 
urges  support  of  my  amendment. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  how  it  will 
operate  within  the  retained  provisions 
of  S.  1662. 

The  State  and  any  affected  Indian 
tribe  will  participate  fully  in  site  eval- 
uation, planning,  and  development 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy  as  de- 
tailed in  section  701.  Should  the  Gov- 
ernor or  affected  Indian  tribe  object  to 
the  Secretary's  conclusion  to  apply  for 
a  facility  construction  license,  those 
objections  must  be  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  he  must  suspend  further  site 
development. 
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That  suspension  is  permanent  unless 
with  75  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  the  Congress  passes  a  resolu- 
tion upholding  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  proceed  and  that  resolution  is 
thereafter  signed  into  law. 

The  applicable  provisions  of  sections 
702  through  706  mandating  expedited 
parliamentary  procedures  to  prevent 
any  delay  in  congressional  action  on 
such  resolution  are  retained. 

In  this  way  my  amendment  requires 
the  administration  to  convince  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  Its  selection 
of  a  proposed  site  and  its  plans  for 
construction  of  a  facility  thereon,  did 
indeed  respond  fully  to  the  document- 
ed concerns  of  a  State  Governor  or 
tribal  representative.  Certainly,  in  the 
possible,  but  unlikely,  case  that  those 
concerns  are  capricious,  or  ill-in- 
formed, it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the 
Congress  to  sustain  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  and  thereby  to  permit  con- 
struction of  a  facility  that  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  But  if  the  State's  con- 
cerns are  well  founded,  the  burden  of 
proof  necessary  to  convince  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  override  the 
State's  concerns  will  be  where  it  be- 
longs with  the  administration. 

There  is  another  constructive  role 
which  my  amendment  fulfills.  It 
strengthens  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant and  less  controversial  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned biU's  provisions  for  State  par- 
ticipation with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  process  of  site  character- 
ization, evaluation,  and  facility  plan- 
ning. The  voice  of  the  State's  repre- 
sentatives in  that  process  will  carry  far 
more  weight  if  the  Secretary's  staff  Is 
fully  congnizant  of  the  added  strength 
this  amendment  conveys  to  the  State 
In  the  final  decision.  It  will  provide  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  Secretary's 
staff  of  the  burden  he  will  inherit  for 
defending  his  selection  if  It  fails  to 
consider  fully  the  views  of  the  State  in 
those  processes. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
this  amendment  as  the  most  equitable 
balance  between  State  and  Federal 
rights  in  the  resolution  of  a  truly  na- 
tional problem  of  intensely  local  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  I  have  time  re- 
maining, I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  good  friend  from  Nevada 
on  this  amendment.  I,  of  course,  am 
disappointed  that  my  amendment  did 
not  pass.  I  thought  my  amendment 
was  right.  I  did  provide  an  absolute 
flat  veto. 


This  amendment  does  not  provide 
that,  but  it  Is  a  great  Improvement 
over  the  bill  because  this  amendment 
says  that  a  State's  objection  stands 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  pass  a 
resolution  signed  by  the  President 
overriding  the  State. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  show  that  it  must  dis- 
pose of  the  radioactive  waste  within  a 
particular  State  and  that  burden  of 
proof  should  be  tough,  it  should  be 
hard.  After  all,  any  State  that  has  to 
accept  radioactive  waste  has  every 
right  to  object  and  object  as  much  as 
it  can.  On  the  other  hand,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  permit  an  absolute 
veto.  This  amendment  conditions  that 
veto,  it  seems  to  me.  in  a  moderate  and 
sensible  way. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  wiU 
support  the  Cannon  proposal.  As  I 
said,  it  is  supported  by  the  Governors 
of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  reasonable, 
moderate  compromise. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  offering  this  amendment.  It  clearly 
strengthens  the  role  States  and  local 
governments  will  be  able  to  play  in  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

There  has  been  some  concern  previ- 
ously when  we  were  discussing  other 
legislation  about  a  one-House  veto. 
This  clearly  avoids  any  question  of 
constitutionality  of  a  one-House  veto 
of  a  State  objection.  It  gives  both 
Houses  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
be  involved  in  reviewing  a  State's  ob- 
jection and  in  my  Judgment  it  clearly 
is  an  improvement  on  the  bill,  and  I 
intend  to  support  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   Mr.   President, 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President, 
colleague  from  Mississippi  clearly 
stated  the  situation,  I  think.  Senator 
Jackson  as  just  spoken  for  the  bill, 
and  he  emphasized  the  public  accept- 
ance of  these  programs  which  is  so 
highly  essential.  This  is  a  step  really 
at  the  grassroots  level.  That  is  where 
the  real  support  must  come  from. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  reminds  me  of  the  debate  on 
the  budget  where  everybody  wants  to 
balance  the  budget  but  they  all  want 
lower  taxes,  a  stronger  military,  and 
not  to  cut  anything. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  wants  nuclear 
waste.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  State 
at  this  particular  point  which  is  will- 
ing to  say  publicly  that  they  want  nu- 
clear waste  in  their  State. 


wiU 
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So  what  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  give  an  absolute  veto  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  against  nu- 
clear waste.  That  means  you  are  not 
going  to  have  a  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram. That  does  not  mean  to  say  you 
will  not  have  any  nuclear  waste.  We 
have  nuclear  waste  right  at  this 
moment.  We  are  going  to  have  more 
tomorrow  than  we  have  today.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  next  week  than  we 
do  tomorrow.  We  are  going  to  have 
more  next  year  than  we  do  this  year, 
and  that  is  going  to  happen  even  if 
you  shut  down  all  of  the  presently  op- 
erating 70  nuclear  plants  because  the 
military  program  right  now  produces 
most  of  our  nuclear  waste. 

So  the  question  is,  Mr.  President, 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  in 
this  Congress  to  shield  our  eyes  and 
pretend  that  we  do  not  have  a  prob- 
lem; just  like  the  balanced  budget, 
salve  everybody's  feelings  by  saying, 
"No,  you  are  going  to  have  an  absolute 
veto,"  and  that  means  we  are  absolute- 
ly not  going  to  have  a  nuclear  waste 
program. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  grow  up 
and  be  mature.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
is  one  of  those  States  that  is  under 
consideration.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
bad  choice,  and  many  of  the  other 
people  on  our  side  of  this  question  do 
not  want  it  in  their  States  either.  But 
we  have  to  be  mature  and  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  need  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Cannon  amend- 
ment passes,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
politicized  decisionmaking  process.  To 
the  extent  that  it  is  any  process  at  all, 
a  politicized  decisionmaking  process 
probably  means  there  is  no  decision. 

Beyond  that  we  know  it  Is  not  going 
to  be  the  kind  of  decision  that  is  made 
by  people  who  know  and  can  really 
discern  the  difference  between  differ- 
ent geologic  or  MRS  sites  because 
Members  of  Congress  simply  do  not 
have  the  background  to  properly 
evaluate  the  difference  between  sites. 

Mr.  President,  our  process,  arrived  at 
over  a  period  of  not  Just  weeks  but  lit- 
erally over  a  period  of  years,  the  com- 
promise process  in  this  bill,  is  a  good 
process  that  thoroughly  protects  the 
States.  What  it  does  is  it  brings  the 
State  in  at  the  very  early  stages  of  this 
process  and  then,  if  finally  the  State 
cannot  agree  and  wants  to  veto,  its 
veto  sticks  unless  the  President  over- 
rules, and  the  veto  still  can  be  made  to 
stick  in  the  face  of  a  Presidential  over- 
ruling of  that  veto  if  just  one  house  of 
the  Congress  is  willing  to  sustain  that 
State's  interest. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  strong 
veto.  It  is  a  considerably  stronger  veto 
than  we  had  in  the  original  form  of 
this  bill  some  3  years  ago.  We  think  it 
is  a  good  compromise,  we  think  it  is 
total  protection  for  the  States.  But  at 
least,  Mr.  President,  it  will  allow  us  to 
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go  forward  a£  a  Nation  to  solve  the 
problem  that  we  have. 

Our  choice  is  not  between  whether 
we  have  a  problem  or  do  not  have  a 
problem.  That  question  has  already 
been  resolved  beginning  In  1957  when 
we  built  the  first  nuclear  reactor  in 
Shippingport,  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  got  the  problem.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  a  realistic  way. 

This  bill,  this  compromise  bill,  which 
has  been  voted  out  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  Energy  Committee,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  realistical- 
ly deals  with  the  problem  by  giving 
States  a  realistic  veto. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  go  along 
with  our  bill  and  not  hamstring  this 
whole  process  by  giving  it  absolute 
veto,  which,  as  I  say,  absolutely  pre- 
vents the  problem  from  t>eing  solved. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Smraow). 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  this  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nevada.  I  believe 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  on  SUte  par- 
ticipation now  provide  an  extraordi- 
narily fair  balance  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  States  and  the  siting  and 
development  of  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tories and  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facilities,  both  of  them,  and  this 
tremendous  Federal  responsibility  to 
finally  do  something  which  we  have 
not  done. 

If  this  amendment  should  pass,  it 
would,  in  my  mind,  inappropriately  tilt 
this  balance  in  favor  of  the  State  in- 
terests while  we  have  the  Federal 
problem  of  a  Federal  creation  of  an  in- 
dustry, and  it  would  begin  to  approxi- 
mate nothing  more  than  what  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  says  is  a  veto 
right,  another  one.  by  the  State  over 
the  proposed  facility. 

If  any  of  you  will  look  very  closely  at 
the  bill  you  will  find  that  the  need  for 
that  amendment  must  be  evaluated  as 
against  what  we  have  done  in  here 
with  respect  to  State  participation. 
State  participation  under  this  bUl 
guarantees  the  right  of  consultation, 
concurrence  to  be  defined  by  formal 
agreement.  It  includes  all  of  the  key 
elements  we  have  discussed,  sharing  of 
Information,  financial  Impact  assist- 
ance, joint  project  review,  surveillance 
and  monitoring,  detailed  project  plans 
and  schedules,  and  procedures  for  ne- 
gotiation. There  is  not  anything  we 
have  not  addressed  In  this  bill  as  to 
the  State's  participation. 

I  think  it  is  critical  that  you  see  this 
as  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  veto.  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  for  the 
State  to  carry  the  Initial  burden  of 
demonstrating  the  vsJidity  of  its  objec- 
tions. Make  them  tell  the  story.  I  am 
like  Senator  Johnston.  I  do  not  want 
one  In  my  State  of  Wyoming  but.  at 
this  point  In  time,  that  Is  where  we 


are.  If  we  open  it  up  to  all  the  States 
to  be  considered,  this  Is  the  best  judg- 
ment of  a  lot  of  work  In  a  lot  of  com- 
mittees and  a  lot  of  bipartisanship. 

The  full  Senate  approved  this  same 
measure  2  years  ago.  I  say  this  Is  not  a 
housekeeping  amendment.  We  would 
be,  if  this  passes,  right  back  where  we 
were  37  years  ago. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate 
yesterday  our  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Senator  Proxmirx,  was  'asked 
what  Incentive  a  State  would  have  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the  DOE 
if  the  SUte  could  veto  any  possible 
site. 

Today  we  have  to  ask  the  reverse 
question:  What  incentive  does  the 
DOE  have  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  a  potential  host  State  if  DOE  be- 
lieves it  can  too  easily  override  the 
State's  veto  of  the  proposed  site? 

Senator  Cannon's  amendment  is  a 
balanced  amendment.  It  adds  a  little 
protection  to  the  State's  interest  in 
this.  The  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion is  very  supportive  of  it.  The  Na- 
tional Governors  Association  is  right 
that  Senator  Cannon's  amendment 
would  improve  this  bill.  I  am  delighted 
to  cosponsor  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  experience  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  as  described  in  Science 
magazine,  to  be  warning  to  States  and 
to  the  Congress.  Although  the  WIPP 
program  is  for  military  wastes  and 
would  only  be  a  pilot  plant,  parallels 
can  be  drawn  between  New  Mexico's 
travails  and  the  outlook  for  other  po- 
tential waste  sites.  Instead  of  working 
cooperatively  with  New  Mexico,  and  I 
quote,  "Relations  between  New 
Mexico  and  DOE  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  the  State  last  spring  sued 
the  Department."  By  passing  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Nevada,  we  can  demonstrate  to  the 
DOE  that  the  Congress  is  serious 
about  State  consultation  and  Involve- 
ment throughout  the  whole  process  of 
site  selection.  By  giving  the  States  a 
weapon  with  which  to  ward  off  an 
overly  aggressive  DOE.  we  can  assure 
the  States  of  a  meaningful  role  In 
these  Important  questions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  of  the  3  min- 
utes. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  years.  My  State  has  a 
demonstration  project.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  here  on  the  floor. 


We  have  an  agreement  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government. 
This  statute  draws  on  that  agreement 
process,  and  for  the  first  time  we  put 
Into  language  a  process  called  concur- 
rence and  consultation.  It  Is  an  evolv- 
ing contractual  arrangement  where 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  at  various  times  agree,  and  If 
they  cannot  agree  they  arbitrate,  and 
there  is  a  procedure  for  arbitration  in 
the  bill. 

What  we  all  imderstand  Is  precisely 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Indi- 
cated. Everyone  wants  to  proceed  but 
they  want  the  other  fellow  to  take  the 
waste.  It  is  sort  of  like  "Don't  tax  me. 
Tax  the  fellow  behind  the  tree." 

What  we  need  here  is  incentive  on 
both  sides  to  do  right.  This  blU  builds 
in  tremendous  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
right.  We  have  got  to  make  sure  that 
the  State  does  right  also. 

Then  if  they  have  an  objection,  that 
they  have  done  all  they  can  to  make 
their  objection  a  valid  and  substantive 
one,  if  they  have,  and  indeed  they 
have,  a  valid  sul»tantive  objection, 
this  statute  is  perfect. 

AU  they  have  to  do  is  get  one  House 
to  agree  that  they  are  right  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  wrong,  and 
they  win.  The  project  does  not  go  on. 
That  puts  the  burden  on  both  sides, 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  both  are  encouraged  to  do 
right. 

If  you  can  tell  me  how  letting  a 
State,  encouraging  them,  to  be  arbi- 
trary in  saying  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing  wrong,  how  we  would 
want  to  do  that  in  a  law  with  the  prob- 
lem we  have  got.  then  I  will  say  let  us 
throw  away  the  whole  law.  We  do  not 
need  it.  But  that  Is  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  the  Cannon  amendment  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  any  real  af- 
firmative responsibility  to  be  right  be- 
cause they  can  arbitrarily  say.  "We 
just  don't  want  you."  and  phrase  It  In 
a  nice  way  and  say.  "It  is  not  really 
that,  we  did  not  really  like  one  of  the 
technical  things."  and  then  after  aU  of 
that  work,  findings  by  the  President, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  to  over- 
rule the  National  Government. 
-  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Incentive 
is  on  the  side  of  the  States  to  do  little 
to  cooperate,  because  they  have  every- 
thing going  their  way  under  this 
amendment.  I  hope  we  do  It  the  way 
the  committee,  after  years  of  debate, 
provided.  It  Is  fair  to  everybody.  It 
builds  the  Incentive  on  the  right  side. 

And  I  assure  you.  if  the  State  has  a 
good  case,  they  will  find  one  of  the 
two  bodies  to  agree  with  them  and 
then  you  would  not  proceed.  I  think 
that  is  eminently  fair.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  of  the  time  I  have  re- 
maining. I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
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my  proposal  is  not  an  absolute  veto,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggested. 
This  requires  affirmative  action.  It  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  the  burden,  and  It  then  requires 
both  Houses  to  vote  to  override  that 
action  of  the  State  Governor.  So  It  is 
in  no  way  an  absolute  veto,  and  it 
changes  the  burden  of  proof  by  put- 
ting the  burden  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  sustain  the  Secretary's  po- 
sition, rather  than  putting  the  burden 
on  the  State  Governor  to  sustain  his 
position  and  convince  one  House  of 
Congress  that  he  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Surely. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  says 
it  Is  not  a  veto.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  State  has  a  veto  which  Is  absolute 
unless  the  Congress  comes  in  and 
passes  a  law  to  the  contrary? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Unless  the  Congress 
overrides  the  veto,  just  the  same  as  a 
Presidential  veto.  If  the  President 
vetoes  something.  Congress  comes  in 
and  overrides  it.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  President  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  By  joint  resolution 
signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WeU,  that  Is  a  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment,  not 
because  I  am  constrained  to  disagree 
with  the  idea  that  States  have  to  be 
consulted  and  involved,  I  agree  with 
everything  that  my  colleagues  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  have  identi- 
fied. But  if  you  want  to  bring  that 
back  here  to  this  body  to  ask  us  to 
choose  among  Individual  Members 
here— and  that  is  exactly  what  we  will 
do— we  will  begin  to  exacerbate  the 
personal  relationships  in  this  body  as 
well  as  make  it  almost  impossibe  to 
have  a  reasonable  kind  of  a  waste  dis- 
posal program. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Nevada. 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  previous 
amendment  by  Senator  Proxmirx,  and 
feel  that  States  should  have  an  abso- 
lute power  to  veto  proposed  nuclear 
waste  repository  sites  within  their  bor- 
ders. Short  of  that,  the  mechanism 
proposed  by  Senator  Cannon  does 
appear  to  strike  the  essential  balance 
between  a  perceived  national  need, 
and  the  protections  of  citizens  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  any  nuclear  waste 
repositories. 

Under  the  current  language  of  the 
bill,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  State's  ob- 
jections can  be  heard,  nor  incorporat- 
ed into  the  final  decision  on  a  waste 
site.  It  would  be  too  simple  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  hear  objec- 
tions, and  proceed  with  a  repository 
site  despite  those  objections.  "The  cur- 


rent language  of  the  bill  provides  for 
an  override  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  decision  only  If  one  House  of 
the  Congress  upholds  the  State  objec- 
tion. I  question  whether  we  would  be 
successful  in  gaining  House  or  Senate 
approval  for  such  an  override,  since 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  other 
States  to  support  a  single  State's  ob- 
jection. The  congressional  delegation 
of  that  State  would  have  to  convince  a 
majority  of  colleagues  that  the  objec- 
tions are  valid.  That  effort  could  be 
thwarted  quite  easily  by  arguments  of 
national  interest,  and,  in  essence,  by  a 
feeling  that  It  Is  better  to  have  It  In 
someone  else's  State  rather  than  one's 
own. 

The  Cannon  amendment  will  estab- 
lish an  expedited  congressional  proc- 
ess, that  is  in  the  national  interest,  but 
will  put  the  burden  of  "selling"  the 
site  on  the  Government  rather  than 
on  the  State.  The  Congress  should  be 
brought  Into  the  siting  process,  and 
should  face  that  decision  with  an  af- 
firmative vote. 

To  be  sure,  the  burden  of  proof  will 
be  a  difficult  Job  for  the  Government, 
but  it  really  should  be  as  difficult  as 
possible.  We  must  proceed  very  care- 
fully in  this  area,  and  be  confident 
that  the  States  have  a  right  to  appeal, 
be  heard,  and  possibly  to  modify  the 
siting  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  the 
Cannon  amendment  does  find  the  bal- 
ance that  we  so  desperately  need  in 
this  process.  The  decision  process 
must  involve  all  people,  but  most  espe- 
cially those  who  must  live  near  a  re- 
pository location.  We  are  all  represent- 
atives of  our  people's  interests,  and 
this  amendment  is  a  natural  comple- 
ment to  our  constitutional  duties.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  2  minutes  and  2  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Cannon  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  40,  as  foUows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  87  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Abdnor 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Benin 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Boren 

Helms 

Randolph 

Bndy 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Saaser 

ChUes 

Jepaen 

Schmltt 

D'Anuto 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Danlorth 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Dixon 

Long 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Lucar 

Stevens 

Domrnlnl 

Mathlas 

Symms 

Eacleton 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

Eut 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Ooldwater 

Moynihan 

Wallop 

Oorton 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Hmrt 

NIcUes 

Hawkliw 

Nunn 
NAYS-40 

Armstrong 

Dole 

Levin 

Baucus 

Exon 

Blden 

Ford 

Melcher 

Boachwitz 

Oam 

Mitchell 

Brmdley 

Olenn 

Percy 

BumperB 

Orasaley 

Prenler 

Burdick 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Byrd. 

HoUlngs 

Pryor 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Inouye 

Roth 

Cannon 

Kasten 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

lAxalt 

Zorlnsky 

DeCoolnl 

Leahy 

NOT  VOTING-8 

Baker 

Durenberger 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Welcker 

Denton 

Metsenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1395  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ITP  AMENDMENT  877 

(Purpose:  To  insure  full  cost  recovery  of 
moneys  expended  pursuant  to  this  Act 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  junendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  877. 

On  p.  58  at  line  8  strike  all  after  "herein." 
down  through  line  13  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  either  insufficient  or 
excess  revenues  are  being  collected,  in  order 
to  recover  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  that  are  specified  in  Section 
601(a),  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  fee  to 
insure  full  cost  recovery.  The  Secretary 
shall  immediately  report  such  adjustment 
to  Congress." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
a  problem  that  is  obviously  going  to 
arise  throughout  the  administration  of 
this  bill.  In  order  to  save  Congress 
some  time,  this  amendment  will  allow 
the  Secretary  to  decide  that  we  either 
have  too  much  or  not  enough  money 
to  readjust  the  fee  and  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

If  Congress  does  not  like  it.  it  can 
take  such  action  as  it  chooses.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  act.  then  the  amend- 
ment would  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  bill— and 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  do  not 
think  is  well  understood  by  most  of 
the  people  here  who  have  not  studied 
the  bill  or  who  have  not  worked  on  It- 
there  are  three  different  kinds  of  fees 
to  be  collected.  Under  section  303. 
there  is  a  one-time  fee  collected  from 
the  utility  companies  for  the  first 
stage  of  storage:  namely,  away-from- 
reactor  storage,  commorJy  referred  to 
as  AFR. 

The  Secretary  can  adjust  this  fee  as 
necessary  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. Please  bear  that  in  mind.  If  he 
finds  that  the  amount  of  money  the 
Government  Is  spending  for  the  first 
stage  of  storage— namely,  away-from- 
reactor  storage— is  insufficient  or  ex- 
cessive, he  can  adjust  it  on  his  own 
without  congressional  approval. 

The  next  step  of  storage  is  caUed 
MRS.  monitored  retrievable  storage. 
The  fee  to  be  charged  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  what  is  called  "monitored  re- 
trievable storage"  is  1  mill  per  kilowatt 
generated. 

This  fee  can  be  used  for  both  the 
monitored  retrievable  storage  and  the 
final  geological  repository.  This  fee 
can  be  used  for  one  or  both  of  those. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  used  for 
both. 

The  third  fee.  which  we  are  not  that 
much  concerned  with  during  the 
debate  on  this  bUl.  is  the  section  603(c) 
fee,  and  that  is  a  one-time  fee  collect- 
ed on  the  same  basis.  1  mill  per  kilo- 
watt for  all  power  generated  in  the 
past. 

The  fee  that  we  are  most  concerned 
with  and  wUl  be  debated  during  the 
entire  course  of  this  bill  is  the  second 
fee,  that  is.  the  1  mill  per  kilowatt  of 
power  generated,  and  the  one  that  the 


Secretary  will  collect  either  monthly, 
annually,  or  however.  That  is  not  clear 
in  the  bill.  I  hope  we  can  clear  that  up 
sometime  during  this  debate.  , 

Consider  the  operation  of  this  fee 
structure: 

Let  us  assume  that  the  second  stor- 
age facility  costs  the  U.S.  Government 
$500  million,  and  let  us  assume  further 
that  the  final  geological  depository 
costs  the  U.S.  Government  $2  billion. 
We  are  committing  ourselves  to  $2.5 
billion  of  cost  to  store  spent  fuel,  and 
in  exchange  we  are  charging  the  utili- 
ty companies  1  mill  per  kilowatt  of 
power  that  they  generate. 

Let  us  assume  that  at  the  end  of  3 
years  it  is  obvious  that  1  mill  per  kilo- 
watt Is  not  going  to  recover  the  cost  of 
the  facilities  and  the  cost  of  operating 
those  facilities. 

I  might  also  say.  Just  by  digression, 
it  Is  assimied  that  at  some  point  this 
fee  will  be  discontinued  when  the  fa- 
cilities are  paid  for.  I  am  not  at  all 
stire  that  this  is  the  case,  but  If  it  is, 
that  also  needs  to  be  redressed,  be- 
cause we  are  always  going  to  have  to 
operate  these  facilities.  There  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  manpower,  security,  ev- 
erything around  these  facilities 
through  the  year  8745000. 

Thus,  the  fee  ought  to  recover  not 
only  the  capital  costs  but  also  the  op- 
erating costs. 

In  about  two  sentences  my  amend- 
ment simply  aUows  the  Secretary  to 
readjust  this  fee.  If  1  mill  per  kilowatt 
is  not  sufficient,  he  can  readjust  the 
fee  based  on  what  he  thinks  It  is  going 
to  take  to  amortize  the  Government's 
cost.  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  In  Just  a 
moment.  In  order  to  perfect  it  to  pro- 
vide Congress  90  days  to  forestall  the 
Secretary's  action  If  he  decides  to 
adjust  the  fee.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss this  congressional  review  with  the 
floor  manager.  Perhaps  a  one-House 
veto  would  be  sufficient.  If  the  manag- 
er would  go  along  with  that,  I  would 
too. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  we  add  to  the 
Senator's  amendment  the  provision 
for  a  one-House  veto  under  expedited 
procedures  that  apply  to  certain  other 
actions  as  written  in  this  bill.  I  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  that 
concept. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  fine  with 
me.  In  Its  current  form,  my  amend- 
ment does  not  have  the  90-day  waiting 
period  enclosed,  but  if  the  Senator  will 
give  me  Just  a  moment  to  get  that 
changed,  he  may  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  can  ask  for  a  quorum 
call,  luiless  somebody  else  Is  ready  to 
speak,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  it  back  up  In  a  moment.  We  can 
take  a  quorimi  call  and  have  it  ready 
In  Just  a  minute. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  a 
quonmi  call,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas be  recognized  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  withhold  his 
unanimous-consent  request  for  a 
moment,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
wanted  to  engage  in  a  short  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  If  I  might  address  several 
Inquiries  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Is  It  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  make  sure  that  the  tax- 
payers do  not  foot  the  bill  for  these  fa- 
cilities? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  If  I  un- 
derstand his  amendment  correctly,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorlzeid  to 
adjust  the  fees  upward  or  downward 
as  necessary  to  make  it  a  self-paying 
project? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  the  precise 
reason  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  As  I 
recall  in  your  discussion,  the  Senator 
used  the  word  "authorized."  Would  It 
be  better  to  direct  that  he  set  the  fee 
at  a  level  that  would  not  make  it  nec- 
essary to  call  on  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  believe  under  the 
bill  he  Is  already  mandated  to  readjust 
the  fee  from  time  to  time.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  he  cannot  implement  that 
fee  without  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  comment? . 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  language 
of  the  amendment  is  pretty  clear.  It 
says  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  fee. 
I  take  that  to  be  a  mandatory  obliga- 
tion. It  mandates  that  the  Secretary 
"shall  do." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Shall 
adjust  the  fee  for  the  purpose 

Mr.  McCLURE.  To  Insure  full  cost 
recovery. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  To 
insure  full  cost  recovery. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  language 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Of  the 
Bumpers  amendment. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  an- 
other question.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
amendment,  he  used  two  figures,  as  I 
recall.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is 
assuming  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  put  up  $500  million.  I  think 
that  was  one  figure  that  was  used  and, 
In  another  case.  $2  billion. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  en- 
vision  that   the   Government  will   in 
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fact  be  called  upon  to  put  up  $2.5  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  yesterday  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  a  memo  from  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  which  concerned  this 
question.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  any- 
body, because  CBO  used  certain  as- 
sumptions and  they  can  be  subject  to 
challenge.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  fairly 
good  guideline  to  show  that  the  cost  of 
waste  disposal  will  be  fairly  prodi- 
gious. 

The  study  also  shows  that  the  1  mill 
per  kilowatt  is  not  likely  to  recover  the 
Government's  cost  and  that  a  rate  ad- 
justment upward  is  almost  a  certainty. 
By  the  same  token,  if  CBO  should  be 
mistaken  and  the  I  cent  per  kilowatt 
should  be  excessive,  more  than 
enough,  then  the  Secretary  would  be 
mandated  to  readjust  the  rate  down- 
ward. Based  on  what  I  believe  and 
based  on  the  CBO  study,  however,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
adjust  the  rate  upward  in  order  for 
the  Government  to  be  made  whole  and 
to  be  saved  on  this  project. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  Senator  has  an  excel- 
lent amendment.  I  am  stUl  not  clear 
on  the  bUl  as  a  whole,  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  called 
upon  to  put  up,  at  the  begiiming  stage 
or  near  the  beginning,  some  $2.5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  has  an- 
ticipated my  next  amendment,  because 
not  only  do  I  want  the  Government  to 
recover  its  capital  costs.  I  also  want  it 
to  recover  the  interest,  based  on  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Govenmient.  We 
can  assume  around  here  that  any 
money  the  Government  puts  up  Is  bor- 
rowed money,  considering  the  kind  of 
deficits  we  are  looking  at. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  including 
that  in  this  amendment,  because  I 
would  like  to  see  it  addressed  separate- 
ly. I  will  offer  another  amendment  to 
provide  that  In  the  adjustment  of  fees 
the  Government  will  recover  Its  fees 
within  a  time  certain  and  that  time 
certain  In  which  the  Government's 
costs  wUl  be  amortized;  the  costs  will 
Include  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  deficiency. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  saying. 
If  I  understand  correctly,  is  that  the 
Government  will  be  putting  up  the 
seed  money. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  To  the 
degree  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Conceivably,  the 
Government  could  be  out  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  before  It  ever  collects  a 
penny  in  fees. 

I  think  I  am  mistaken  on  that.  I 
stand  corrected.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  shaking  his  head.  I  believe 
that  the  converse  Is  probably  true:  We 
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wlU  collect  fees  before  we  build.  But  at 
some  point,  the  costs  are  going  to  over- 
take the  fee  collections  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask 
this  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho:  As  the 
manager  of  the  bUl,  does  he  envision 
that  the  Government  will  be  caUed 
upon  to  put  up  seed  money  of  the 
magnitude  of  $500  million  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  do  not  anticipate  that. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  long  time  lapse  before  we  get  into 
the  construction  of  the  program.  I 
think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  heavy 
construction  will  not  occur,  or  the 
heavy  commitments  for  construction 
on  the  geologic  storage  will  not  occur, 
until  sometime  In  the  1990's. 

The  monitored  retrievable  storage,  if 
such  a  facility  is  approved,  could  come 
on  before  that,  but  it  certainly  would 
be  In  the  late  1980's  before  that  oc- 
curred. 

In  the  meantime,  we  wlU  have  been 
collecting  this  money,  placing  It  In 
escrow  In  a  Treasury  account.  It  is  our 
anticipation  that  that  account  will 
bear  surpluses  for  all  the  first  several 
years  and  that  only  for  a  very  brief 
period  of  time,  when  you  get  Into  the 
heavy  construction  schedule,  Is  It  at 
all  possible  that  there  would  be  any 
deficit  in  that  fund.  So  I  think  any 
deficit  in  that  fund  would  be  relatively 
small  and  relatively  temporary. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What 
does  one  mean  by  "relatively  small"? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Again,  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  the  table  on  page  557  of 
the  Joint  hearings  record,  which  Indi- 
cates that  in  1986  It  could  nm  a  deficit 
of  $46  million.  The  following  year, 
that  would  be  reduced  to  $3  million.  It 
would  then  nm  surpluses  through 
1990. 

In  that  period,  there  could  be  a  $15 
million  deficit;  the  following  year.  It 
would  be  $8  million;  the  following 
year,  it  could  be  $60  million.  Then  we 
would  be  back  again  Into  surplus  fig- 
ures several  times  larger  than  those 
deficit  figures. 

So.  on  balance,  between  now  and  the 
late  1990's,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
fund  will  bear  surplus  rather  than  def- 
icit. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  defi- 
cits mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  are  relatively  small,  but  section 
602  is  a  blank  check.  There  is  no  limit 
to  what  can  be  borrowed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  envisions  the  possibility  of 
30-year  bonds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  does  Indeed,  because  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  those  bonds  would  be  Issued 
and  bear  Interest;  but  if  they  are 
Issued  and  bear  Interest,  the  bill  does 
require  that  we  adjust  the  fees. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  now  pending,  would  man- 
date that  that  fee  adjustment  be  made 


for  full  cost  recovery.  As  I  Indicated 
earlier,  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
amendment.  We  are  suggesting,  how- 
ever, that  there  be  an  expedited  proce- 
dure for  congressional  review  of  the 
secretarial  decision,  if  the  Secretary  is 
given  this  mandate  to  do  It  without 
congressional  Intervention. 

So  the  Senator  is  right.  As  he  men- 
tioned yesterday,  the  particular  sec- 
tion to  which  he  has  reference  has  no 
upper  limit;  it  is  open  ended.  It  Is  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  appropriations 
process,  which  wiU  carefully  limit. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Knowing 
the  way  the  appropriations  process 
has  worked  In  the  U.S.  Congress  so 
many  years.  I  am  not  too  enthusiastic 
about  leaving  It  only  to  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand  the 
Senator's  concern.  Perhaps  my  per- 
spective has  changed  since  I  have 
become  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  However.  Senator 
Hattuld,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, makes  the  point,  emphatically 
and  repeatedly,  that  it  is  not  the  ap- 
propriations process  that  has  failed 
but  that  Congress  has  failed  In  man- 
dating expenditures  or  giving  the  enti- 
tlements for  benefits  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriations  process. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  outside  the  defense 
program,  only  16  percent  of  the 
budget  is  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the 
budget  is  mandated  expenditures, 
imder  laws  passed  by  Congress  which, 
by  formula  or  by  definition,  entitle 
people  to  receive  benefits. 

The  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  Is  not  responsible 
for  that  question.  I  say  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Finance  Committee 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  single 
committee  In  Congress  is  responsible 
for  those  enactments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think 
the  total  Congress  is  responsible. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that, 
but  they  originated  In  the  committee 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
a  member. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The 
total  Congress  is  responsible— and  I 
might  say  irresponsible— In  this 
regard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  and  I 
share  that  feeling  totally. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  Is  being  handled  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  My  only  concern 
Is  with  respect  to  section  602.  the 
blank  check  which  it  appears  to  give 
and  how  much  money  the  Govern- 
ment, the  taxpayers,  will  be  called 
upon  to  put  up. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bomp- 
ERs)  will  substantially  improve  the  bill. 
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vr  MfMJnuxirt  »n.  as  uoxnntB 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  modification  to  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  ,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dawforth).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bxmr- 
Exs)  proposes  a  modification  to  UP  amend- 
ment No.  877. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  modified  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  M  at  line  8  strike  all  after 
■herein."  down  through  line  13  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "In  the  event  the 
Secretary  determines  that  either  insuffi- 
cient or  excess  revenues  are  being  collected. 
In  order  to  recover  the  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  specified  in 
section  801(a).  the  Secretary  shaU  propose 
an  adjustment  to  the  tee  to  Insure  fuU  cost 
recovery.  The  Secretary  shaU  Immediately 
transmit  this  proposal  for  such  an  adjust- 
ment to  Congress.  The  adjusted  fee  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  shaU  be  effective 
after  a  period  of  ninety  days  have  elapsed 
following  the  receipt  of  such  transmittal 
unless  during  such  ninety-day  period  either 
House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  Secretary's  proposed  adjust- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  for  congressional  review  of  an  energy 
action  under  section  6*1  of  the  Eiiergy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
modification  amends  my  earlier 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  an  adjusted  fee  basis 
to  Congress,  and  if  one  House  of  Con- 
gress has  not  vetoed  the  proposed  ad- 
justment within  90  days  after  receipt 
of  that  proposal  then  the  new  fee 
schedule  will  go  into  effect.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  the  floor  manager  and  I 

agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  Is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the 
punxMe  is  to  make  the  project  self- 
supporting? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  modification  is  an  appropri- 
ate modification.  It  makes  reference  to 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act,  and  those  procedures  are  mir- 
rored in  other  provisions  of  this  act. 
So  whether  the  reference  is  to  EPCA 
or  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act, 
they  are  identical,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  as  modified. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager. 

Mr.    President.    I    am    prepared    to 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  author  of  the  amendment  intend 


to  omit  the  words  "of  continuous  ses- 
sion" that  apply  to  the  90  days?  I 
think  that  is  the  EPCA  language,  and 
it  Is  the  language  in  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bm.  The  staff  calls  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  those  words 
are  not  Included  In  the  text  as  submit- 
ted 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  does  Include 
in  the  last  line  90  days  continuous  ses- 
sion. „ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  mind  modifying  his  amend- 
ment to  insert  the  words  "of  continu- 
ous session  ■  following  the  words  "90 
days"?  That  would  then 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  set  forth  under 
section  551  of  EPCA.  that  is  90  days  of 
continuous  session.  It  Is  as  defined  in 
the  EInergy  Policy  and  Conservation 

Act 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  the  Senator's 
expecUtlon    then    that   the   90   days 
means  continuous  session? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  does. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    And    reference    to 
EPCA  carries  into  the  definition  of 
the  90  days? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Precisely. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  language.  I  do  not  want  any- 
body  to   argue   later   about   what   is 
meant    by    that    term    "90    days."    It 
seems  to  me  we  would  make  it  more 
clear  if  we  Inserted  the  words  rather 
than  simply  the  reference. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  words  "of 
continuous  session"  be  inserted  in  the 
modified    amendment    following    the 

words  "90  days."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  Amendment  No.  877.  as  modified 
further  follows: 

On  p.  58  at  line  8  strike  aU  after  "herein." 
down   through   line   13   and   Insert  In   lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlnr  "In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  either  Insufficient  or 
excess  revenues  are  being  collected.  In  order 
to  recover  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  specified  In  Section 
601(a).  the  Secretary  shall  propose  an  ad- 
justment to  the  fee  to  Insure  full  cost  recov- 
ery. The  Secretary  shall  Immediately  trans- 
mit this  proposal  for  such  an  adjustment  to 
Congress.  The  adjusted  fee  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  effective  after  a  period  of 
ninety    days    of    continuous    session    have 
elapsed  foUowlng  the  receipt  of  such  trans- 
mittal unless  diirlng  such  ninety-day  period 
either  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  Secretary's  proposed 
adjustment  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  for  Congressional  review  of 
an  energy  action  under  section  561  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vole. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  the  tuloption 

of  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 


as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  877).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMXNTlfKNT  NO.  878 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
GoRTOH).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Jackson,  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
878. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  41.  strike  line  24  and  page  42 
strike  Une  1  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followlng: 

"of  a  quantity  of  si>ent  fuel  containing  In 
excess  of  seventy  thousand  metric  tons  of 
heavy  metal  or  a  quantity  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  resulting  from  the 
reprocessing  of  such  a  quantity  of  spent 
fuel". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  It  is  tech- 
nical in  nature  and  simply  makes  it 
clear  that  reprocessed  nuclear  waste 
from  waste  not  exceed  70,000  metric 
tons  equivalent  to  70.000  metric  tons 
of  waste  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
capacity  limit  established  In  section 
405(a).  In  other  words,  it  treat*  waste 
and  reprocessed  waste  In  exactly  the 
same  fashion.  Seventy  thousand 
metric  tons.  Incidentally,  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  700  reactors  or  approximately 
30  years'  worth  of  waste  from  such 
cores. 

I  believe  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 
agreed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reviewed  the  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  making  clear 
what  the  limitation  should  be.  I  think 
the  amendment  Is  an  improvement, 
and    we    have    no    objection    to    the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  878)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  KMxmuxxn  no.  879 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Jackson,  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  nimibered 
879. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  42  after  line  2  add  the  following: 
"In  the  event  that  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  facility,  approved  pursuant  to  Title 
V  of  this  Act,  shall  be  located,  or  Is  planned 
to  be  located,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  first 
repository,  then  the  Conunlssion  decision 
approving  the  first  such  application  shall 
prohibit  the  emplacement  of  a  quantity  of 
spent  fuel  containing  In  excess  of  seventy 
thousand  metric  tons  of  heavy  metal  or  a 
quantity  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  resulting  from  the  reprocessing  of 
spent  fuel  in  both  the  repository  and  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facility  until  such 
time  as  a  second  repository  is  in  operation.". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  propose  for  myself  and 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson). 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  provides  for  dis- 
posal of  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel.  Section  405 
provides  for  site  approval  and  con- 
struction authorization  of  those  sites 
characterized  pursuant  to  section  404. 
In  order  to  insure  that  the  first  reposi- 
tory site  to  be  approved  and  author- 
ized for  construction  would  not  later 
become  the  only  repository  in  the 
Nation,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  now 
requires,  in  subsection  405(e),  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  deci- 
sion approving  the  first  repository  ap- 
plication shall  prohibit  the  emplace- 
ment in  the  first  repository  of  more 
than  70,000  metric  tons  of  heavy  metal 
from  spent  fuel  and  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  until  such  time 
as  a  second  repository  is  in  operation. 
This  limitation  is  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  this  country  de- 
velops a  waste  policy  which  serves  all 
the  regions  of  the  country  and  dis- 
courages long  or  frequent  transporta- 
tion of  wastes  throughout  the  country. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  as  now  drafted 
provides  for  the  creation.  If  approved 
by  subsequent  congressional  action,  of 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facilities 
with  which  to  provide  long-term  stor- 
age of  high-level  radioactive  wastes.  It 
is  my  desire,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  to  discourage  the  location 
of  monitored  retrievable  storage  facili- 


ties In  such  a  manner  to  frustrate  the 
purpose  of  developing  regionally  dis- 
persed waste  facilities.  My  amendment 
provides  that  the  waste  tonnage  capac- 
ity of  both  the  first  authorized  reposi- 
tory and  a  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facility  located  within  50  miles  be 
limited  to  70,000  metric  tons  by  the 
NRC  decision  approving  the  first  re- 
pository application. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  Is  also 
approved  by  the  manager  of  the  bill.  It 
Is,  of  course,  a  Joint  amendment  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reviewed  this  amendment  as  well 
as  the  previous  amendment,  and  It  is 
acceptable.  We  have  no  objection  to  Its 
adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  879)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  series  of  technical  amendments 
which  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  by  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  on  which  I  know  of  no  objection. 

UP  AMXNDMZNT  NO.  880 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurk) 
proposes  unprinted  amendments  en  bloc 
numbered  880. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  after  line  7,  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  309 
and  310.  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  re- 
quires the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  section,  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense or  permit  to  possess  or  own  spent 
fuel" 


On  page  16,  line  11,  strike  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Govern- 
ment". 

On  page  25,  after  line  34,  add  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  section  312  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  the  de- 
terminations under  subsection  (b)  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  after  receipt  of  a  petition 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)." 

On  page  13,  line  12  after  "powerplants" 
insert  the  following: 

"or  with  persons  holding  title  to  spent 
fuel  located  at  the  site  of  such  a  power- 
plant.". 

On  page  53.  line  21.  strike  "and  (6)".  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(6)  as- 
sistance under  sections  506  and  701(c):  and 
(7)". 

On  page  53.  line  22,  strike  "pursuant  to 
section  409". 

On  page  11,  line  11.  strike  "existing"  and 
insert  after  the  word  "law"  the  following: 
"on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act" 

On  page  32.  line  5.  strike  "nuclear"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "atomic  energy" 

On  page  33,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  "selection 
of  subsequent  repositories"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "possible  subsequent  selection 
as  repository  sites." 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  the  comma  and 
insert  "and" 

On  page  37,  line  15,  strike  the  comma,  and 
on  line  16  insert  after  the  word  "tribe"  the 
following:  "under  Title  VII" 

On  page  40.  line  24.  strike  "ninety"  and 
insert  in  lieu  therof  "one-hundred  and 
twenty" 

On  page  46.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  all  after 
the  word  "for"  through  and  Including  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "character- 
ization for  possible  subsequent  selection  as 
repository  sites  under  section  403(b). ' 

On  page  66.  line  7.  change  "604"  to  "704". 

On  page  46.  line  12.  strike  "atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Department,". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  technical  amendment  simply 
clarifies  that  when  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  takes  title  to  spent  fuel  at  the 
reactor  site  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
AFR  provisions  in  the  bill,  this  will 
not  create  a  new  licensing  requirement 
for  DOE  to  possess  or  own  the  spent 
fuel.  This  technical  amendment  would 
leave  In  place  the  licensing  require- 
ments In  sections  309  and  310  of  the 
biU  for  any  Federal  AFR  facility  and 
for  the  transportation  of  spent  fuel 
under  the  bill. 

The  second  technical  amendment 
simply  conforms  this  section  to  other 
provisions  In  the  bill  that  refer  to  the 
Federal  Government  taking  title  to 
spent  fuel. 

The  third  technical  amendment 
simply  directs  the  Commisson  to  make 
its  determinations  on  petitions  for  in- 
terim licenses  or  amendments  for  at 
reactor  spent  fuel  expansion  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

The  fourth  technical  amendment 
permits  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
contract  with  persons  other  than  elec- 
tric utilities  that  may  own  spent  fuel 
now  being  stored  at  the  sites  of  nucle- 
ar powerplants.  This  amendment 
would  allow  this  spent  fuel  to  be 
moved  to  a  Federal  AFR  only  if  the 
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needs  test  and  other  requirements  of 
the  bill  are  met. 

The  fifth  technical  amendment 
simply  clarifies  that  the  nuclear  waste 
fund  established  by  title  VI  of  the  bUl 
will  be  used  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments 
and  Indian  tribes  under  titles  V  and 
VII  of  the  biU. 

The  sixth  technical  amendment 
simply  clarifies  that  reasearch  and  de- 
velopment activities  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  nuclear  waste  fimd  estab- 
lished by  title  VI  must  be  required  to 
support  the  development  activities  for 
one  or  more  of  the  facilities  provided 
for  under  the  bill. 

The  seventh  technical  amendment 
clarifies  the  application  of  the  term 
"licensed"  as  It  is  used  to  refer  to  fa- 
cilities covered  under  title  VII.  "Li- 
censed facilities"  would  be  those  re- 
quiring a  license  by  the  Conunission  at 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  eighth  amendment  conforms 
the  phrase  "nuclear  defense  activities" 
to  the  form  used  throughout  the  bill; 
namely,  "atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties". This  corrects  a  technical  error  in 
drafting. 

The  ninth  amendment  clarifies  that 
sites  recommended  for  site  character- 
ized "may"  be  selected  for  a  subse- 
quent repository,  not  "must"  be  select- 
ed. This  was  a  technical  error  In  draft- 
ing. 

The  10th  amendment  corrects  a 
technical  error  In  drafting  and  clari- 
fies that  both  the  Commission  and  the 
Governor,  and  the  tribal  council  of 
any  affected  Indian  tribe  would  re- 
ceive reports  on  any  tests  carried  out 
at  a  site  being  characterized. 

The  11th  amendment  clarifies  that 
the  Secretaries  reporting  to  Governors 
or  tribal  councils  on  the  experimental 
activities  undertaken  during  site  char- 
acterization are  to  be  considered  as 
elements  of  the  consultation  and  con- 
currence process  established  under 
title  VII. 

The  12th  amendment  assiu-es  that  a 
State  is  given  adequate  time  prior  to 
the  submission  of  application  for  con- 
struction authorization,  to  comment 
on  a  site  recommendation  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  if  there  are  objections,  to 
the  Congress,  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 701. 

The  13th  amendment  clarifies  that 
the  results  of  the  national  site  survey 
program  shall  be  used  in  Identifying 
sites  subsequent  to  the  first  three  sites 
to  be  recommended  for  site  character- 
ization by  January  1,  1984. 

The  14th  amendment  corrects  a 
technical  error  in  drafting. 

Mr.  President,  the  15th  amendment 
would  remove  R.  &,  D.  on  atomic 
energy  defense  from  the  bill  as  an  ac- 
tivity to  be  fimded  by  utility  fees.  This 
amendment  corrects  a  drafting  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  technical  amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  880)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ageed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

8TATX  VETO  OVKX  PKDKRAI.  irDCLXAK  WASTE 
SrriNO  DKCI8ION8 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  legislation  which 
will  establish  a  much-needed  national 
policy  for  the  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste.  I  support  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  feel  that  It  Is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  handling  the  nuclear  waste  prob- 
lem that  has  been  created  over  the 
past  30  years. 

As  we  all  know,  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin Is  a  potential  future  home  for  a 
permanent  nuclear  waste  repository. 
The  stable  granite  bedrock  beneath 
scenic  northern  Wisconsin  has  been 
targeted  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  further  study  as  a  burial  site.  The 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  have  a  right  to 
be  concerned  over  the  role  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  will  be  given  in  decisions  re- 
garding siting  of  a  disposal  facility. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  Is  not  alone 
in  this  fear  of  having  little  say  in  the 
Federal  Government's  nuclear  waste 
decisionmaking  process.  Several  States 
have  sought  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  conducting  initial 
site  investigations,  and  more  than  20 
States,  including  Wisconsin,  have  en- 
acted restrictive  legislation  banning 
various  tjrpes  of  waste  management  ac- 
tivities within  State  borders  without 
State  approval. 

Justified  or  not,  there  Is  a  percep- 
tion by  States  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  counted  on  to  keep 
its  word  on  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment programs.  One  only  has  to  look 
at  the  problems  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  had  with  the  waste  isola- 
tion pilot  project  to  realize  that  a  simi- 
lar situation  could  occur  anywhere. 
The  Department  of  Energy  cannot  be 
allowed  to  build  a  disposal  facility 
without  giving  States  some  say  In 
siting  and  construction  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  October  2,  1981, 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  EInergy 
Committee  (Mr.  McClurs).  Governor 


Dreyfus  stated  that  Wisconsin's  "first 
preference  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  absolute  State  veto  au- 
thority." As  an  alternative,  the  Gover- 
nor reconmiended  a  process  which 
would  require  affirmative  action  by 
each  House  of  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  override  a  State  ob- 
jection to  the  location  of  the  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  site. 

I  support  the  right  of  States  to  have 
an  absolute  veto  over  Department  of 
Energy  waste  siting  proposals.  The  bill 
we  are  considering  today  would  pro- 
vide that  a  State's  objection  to  a  re- 
pository stand  only  if  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  up- 
holding that  objection.  Such  a  process 
would  not  be  adequate,  since  a  State's 
objection  could  be  nullified  simply  by 
Congress  choosing  not  to  act.  Nuclear 
waste  disposal  decisions  are  far  too  im- 
portant to  allow  an  override  of  State 
and  local  concerns  by  congressional  in- 
action. 

A  long-range  nuclear  waste  disposal 
program  Is  critical  to  our  Nation's 
energy  future,  and  the  proper  role  of 
States  In  the  siting  of  disposal  facili- 
ties is  critical  to  the  success  of  this 
program.  The  only  successful  nuclear 
waste  disposal  program  will  be  one 
which  matches  national  policy  needs 
with  local  citizen  concerns,  and  I  will 
only  support  legislation  which 
matches  these  two  Important  con- 
cepts. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaitm).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  work  on  the  National  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act. 

They  have  achieved  what  Members 
of  Congress  for  better  than  a  decade 
have  been  striving  to  achieve— namely, 
a  workable  solution  to  our  Nation's 
commercial  nuclear  waste  disposal 
problem. 

I  believe  the  bill  which  we  debate 
today  represents  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  an  issue  which  has  fright- 
ened the  American  public  and  threat- 
ened the  nuclear  power  industry  far 
too  long. 

This  has  gone  on  too  long  and  now  is 
the  time  to  try  to  remove  some  of  that 
mystery  so  that  we  can  handle  this 
problem. 
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This  legislation  outlines  a  long  over- 
due course  for  the  safe  and  expedi- 
tious disposal  of  commercial  nuclear 
waste,  and  It  addresses  the  public's 
concerns  over  a  long-term  solution  to 
permanent  nuclear  waste  storage. 

Two  days  ago.  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  (OTA)  issued  a  report 
on  high-level  nuclear  waste  disposal. 
That  report  concluded  there  are  jio  in- 
surmountable technical  obstacles  to 
constructing  waste  disposal  sites  in 
salt  or  granite  formations.  This  Is  a 
step  forward  in  resolving  some  of  the 
many  technical  unknowns. 

The  United  States  relies  on  nuclear 
power  to  produce  a  substantial  [>ortlon 
of  Its  energy  requirements.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  find  an  effec- 
tive means  of  handling  the  waste  from 
that  nuclear  power  production.  This 
bill  is  that  effective  means. 

For  the  nuclear  power  industry  in 
my  State,  the  National  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  will  be  particularly  benefi- 
cial. Once  Its  provisions  are  imple- 
mented. It  will  provide  a  solution  to 
Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co.'s 
(Vepco)  dilemma  of  storage  at  its 
Surry  and  North  Anna  nuclear  facili- 
ties—facilities which  produce  nearly 
half  of  all  Vepco's  generated  electrici- 
ty. 

Vepco's  Surry  plant  Is  expected  to 
reach  its  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  in 
early  1985.  At  that  time,  It  wUl  be  one 
of  the  first  utilities  In  the  United 
States  to  require  additional  storage  ca- 
pacity. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  pro- 
posal provides  an  alternative  for  utili- 
ties which  have  no  additional,  accessi- 
ble nuclear  storage  capacity.  It  re- 
quires th*»  Federal  Government  to 
insure  that  no  nuclear  reactors  are 
forced  to  shutdown  or  curtail  oper- 
ations for  reasons  of  inadequate  stor- 
age, and  it  enables  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  to  acquire  a  limited 
amount  of  "away-from-reactor  stor- 
age" for  these  utilities,  while  at  the 
same  time  authorizing  a  one-time 
charge  for  transportation  and  storage 
costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  providing  this 
additional  storage  capacity  for  the  nu- 
clear power  utility. 

Historically,  one  of  the  major  obsta- 
cles to  reaching  a  compromise  on  this 
Nation's  nuclear  waste  policy  has  been 
the  national  security  interests  associ- 
ated with  defense  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age. 

With  one  exception,  the  bill  Is  silent 
on  this  question.  This  was  done  pur- 
posely for  reasons  which  I  will  pro- 
vide. The  exception  Involves  the  pro- 
tection of  States'  rights  as  a  final  re- 
pository for  commercial  or  defense  nu- 
clear waste. 

While  States  are  given  a  full  and 
active  partnership  in  determining  the 
location  and  in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear waste  facilities  within  their  bor- 
ders, this  legislation  specifies  that  in- 


formation, classified  for  national  de- 
fense reasons,  is  not  required  to  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  course  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence with  the  States. 

With  regard  to  the  Issue  of  commin- 
gling civilian  and  defense  nuclear 
waste  in  a  final  repository,  an  impor- 
tant compromise  has  been  reached 
which  will  be  presented  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.  I  Intend  to  support  that 
compromise. 

It  will  be  an  amendment  to  require 
the  President  to  evaluate  the  use  of  at 
least  one  civilian  nuclear  waste  deposi- 
tory as  a  permanent  disposal  site  for 
defense  nuclear  waste.  The  forthcom- 
ing amendment  requires  the  President 
to  make  his  evaluation  on  the  basis  of 
cost,  efficiency,  health,  safety,  regula- 
tory, transportation,  public  acceptabU- 
ity,  and  national  security  factors. 

Unless  the  President  finds  that 
these  factors  necessitate  developing  a 
separate  repository  for  defense  nucle- 
ar waste  only,  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  proceed  to  include  both 
defense  and  civilian  nuclear  waste  in  a 
single  repository. 

Defense  nuclear  waste  is  significant- 
ly different  than  commercial  nuclear 
waste.  It  is  predominantly  liquid  and 
stored  in  special  tanks  under  secure 
conditions  at  federally  controlled  sites. 

Commercial  nuclear  waste  consists 
largely  of  spent  fuel  stored  at  various 
reactor  sites.  The  question  of  whether 
this  spent  fuel  will  be  reprocessed 
complicates  the  commercial  waste 
problem. 

These  two  forms  of  nuclear  waste 
constitutes  two  different  technological 
problems  best  addressed  in  two  differ- 
ent, but  complementary  ways.  For  this 
reason.  It  is  my  intention  to  introduce 
separate  legislation  on  defense  nuclear 
waste  in  the  near  future. 

I  will  be  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
authorize  me  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  preparation  for  this  bill. 

Americans  are  entitled  to  clear  na- 
tional policy  on  civilian  waste  as  well 
as  defense  nuclear  waste.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  support  the  defense 
nuclear  waste  policy  when  It  is  report- 
ed. Together  with  the  National  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Policy  Act  we  consider  today, 
I  am  confident  that  once  and  for  all 
our  Nation's  concerns  over  nuclear 
waste  can  be  comprehensively  and  fi- 
nally addressed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

XJV  AKEIfDHZNT  NO.  88 1 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
ML 


Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Page  33,  line  9,  add  the  following  after 
"recommendation",  "and  shall  consider  the 
environmental  suitability  of  the  site  for  the 
potential  location  of  the  repository." 

Page  35,  after  line  25,  insert  a  new  para- 
graph 404(b)(2)  as  follows  (and  renumber 
subsequent  paragraphs  appropriately). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  fully  the 
comments  fully  received  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  and  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Oovemor  of  that  SUte  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  pursu- 
ant to  title  VII  conduct  site  characterization 
activities  In  a  manner  to  minimize  any  sig- 
nificant adverse  environmental  impacts 
identified  In  the  environmental  assessment 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  comments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  have  no  authority 
under  this  section  to  conduct  any  activities 
at  the  site  which  were  not  considered  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1).  unless  any  require- 
ment for  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment pursuant  to  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969.  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  a  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  a  repository  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 405(a)  has  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  clarification 
of  some  sections  of  the  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  acceptable  to  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  managers  of  the 
bill. 

Very  briefly.  I  will  Just  state  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  which  is  to 
make  certain  that  after  a  site  has  had 
an  environmental  assessment,  is  being 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  re- 
pository, that  the  actual  repository 
could  not  be  located  on  that  site 
unless  there  is  a  complete  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  assessing  aU  of 
the  envlrorunental  impacts  that  would 
go  with  the  actual  production  or  build- 
ing of  the  repository. 

I  think  that  summarizes  the  amend- 
ment virtually'  totally  that  we  have. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  correctly  describes  the 
amendment.  It  is  our  intention  and 
the  legislation  does  require  that  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  be  pro- 
mulgated with  respect  to  the  generic 
policy  and  means  by  which  we  go 
about  the  activities  authorized  luder 
the  permanent  repository  sections  of 
this  bill. 

It  is  also  our  intention  that  an  envi- 
roimiental  impact  statement  on  a  spe- 
cific site  be  filed  before  the  site  can  be 
authorized.  It  is  specifically  a  major 
Federal  act  requiring  all  of  the  actions 
underneath  it. 
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The  intermediate  step,  however,  of 
site  characterization  In  which  they 
must  go  out  and  look  at  that  specific 
site  to  see  whether  it  has  the  charac- 
teristics that  are  essential  for  a  possi- 
ble site  will  require  an  environmental 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  taking 
those  activities  necessary  for  a  charac- 
terization study. 

But  it  would  not  authorize— and  the 
Senator's  amendment  makes  it  very 
clear— going  beyond  site  characteriza- 
tion studies  to  the  construction  of  the 
repository  without  an  EIS.  I  think  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  correctly  de- 
scribed as  making  certain  that  that  is 
the  case,  and  I  think  the  language  is 
helpful. 

I  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the 
Senator  has  worked  with  us  in  getting 
to  this  point.  I  think  I  can  state,  on 
behalf  of  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority managers  of  the  btU,  that  this 
amendment  has  been  looked  at  very 
carefully  by  both  sides  and  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  managers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  move  the  adoption  of 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn). 
The  amendment  (UP  No.  881)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanlous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMKNDMEirr  NO.  S82 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  Include  in  any  request  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  Identify,  recom- 
mend, and  select  sites  for  site  character- 
ization an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  prepar- 
ing each  site  for  site  characterization) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coca- 
RAH)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  882. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  referred  to  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  35,  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
thefoUowlnr  ~       ^^ 

(e)  In  any  request  to  the  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  Include,  with  re- 
spect to  each  geologic  medium  In  which 
sites  for  repositories  may  be  located,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  preparing  a  site  for  site 
characterization. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  that  has  been  submit- 
ted imposes  a  duty  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  submit  with  the  annual 
budget  request  more  specific  informa- 
tion about  how  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy  might  expend  the  fun^  for 
this  program  than  is  done  under  cur- 
rent law  and  procedure.  Specifically, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  in- 
clude, with  respect  to  each  geologic 
medium  in  which  sites  for  repositories 
may  be  located,  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  a  site  for  site  character- 
ization. ^    ^ 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  out  ex- 
actly how  much  of  the  appropriated 
funds  will  be  used  to  develop  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  site  In  connection  with  the 
nuclear  waste  disposal  program.  In 
order  for  Congress  to  have  enough  In- 
formation to  be  able  to  participate  In 
oversight  of  the  program  and  in 
making  decisions  that  would  assure 
the  widest  possible  study  of  available 
media  in  which  nuclear  waste  may  be 
deposited.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  this 
kind  of  Information.  The  amendment 
does  not  purport  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  study  any  particular  medium, 
but  it  does  require  a  statement  accom- 
panying the  budget  request  of  the  ex- 
pected cost  for  conducting  site  charac- 
terization study  of  each  medium 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  reposi- 
tory site. 

Madam  President,  it  \&  our  hope  and 
belief  that  we  shaU  be  able  to  Include 
this  in  the  bill.  Madam  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
have   read   the   amendment   and  dls 
cussed  it  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  I  think  he  clearly 
states  what  it  does. 

It  has  two  effects,  as  I  understand  it, 
one  which  he  has  described  in  detail 
about  the  submission  of  the  cost  data 
for  the  activities  which  they  propose 
to  undertake.  It  would  be  stated  In  the 
appropriation  bUl  so  that  the  commit- 
tees could  consider  that  particular  pro- 
gram and  understand  what  the  costs 
are  that  are  associated  with  each  of 
the  activities  in  each  of  the  media  that 
they  have  selected  for  such  activities 
during  that  appropriation  period. 

It  gives  us  two  bits  of  Information  at 
an  early  date  without  having  to  re- 
quest specifically  the  cost  data  sepa- 
rately. 

Also,  it  gives  us  an  earlier  statement 
of  what  their  proposed  activities  would 


be  dtirlng  the  period  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation would  be  made.  Therefore, 
we  acquire  both  the  activities  schedule 
and  the  cost  schedule  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Madam  President,  I  think  that  can 
only  be  a  plus  to  us  In  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  the  program  is  or  should 
be.  It  permits  us  to  work  our  will  on 
that  In  a  much  more  precise  and  de- 
fined and  directed  manner.  Therefore, 
I  applaud  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  We  have  consulted 
with  managers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distingtilshed  manager  of 
the  bill  for  his  comments  and  for 
urging  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  882)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WARifiR).  Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

tTP  AMKITDlfZIfT  NO.  883 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  President  to  pro- 
pose legislation  to  esUbllsh  an  independ- 
ent establishment  to  manage  repositories 
and  temporary  storage  sites) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), for  himself,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  883. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  line  2.  add  the  following: 
"The  President  shall  submit  with  such  plan 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent   establishment    in    the    executive 
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branch  to  manage  repositories  and  tempo- 
rary storage  sites.  Such  legislation  shall  In- 
clude provisions  specifying  the  composition 
of  the  managing  body  of  such  establishment 
and  the  responsibilities  and  powers  of  such 
body.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  very  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  Interrupt  the  discussion  of 
the  amendment  that  is  pending  or  the 
explanation  of  it,  but  I  do  want  to 
appeal  to  Members  who  have  amend- 
ments that  they  Intend  to  offer  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  be  prepared  to 
offer  those  amendments. 

I  also  understand  that  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Thurmond-Hollings 
amendment  may  be  ready  for  consider- 
ation immediately  following  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  now 
pending. 

I  hope  that  both  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  who  are  Interested  in 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the  AFR 
provision  would  be  prepared  to  follow. 
In  spite  of  what  may  or  may  not 
happen  with  respect  to  other  Issues,  it 
is  still  our  hope  to  be  able  to  conclude 
the  deliberations  on  this  bill  today  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  be  in  session 
on  tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
any  Member  who  does  have  an  amend- 
ment would  be  here,  because  if  we  get 
to  the  point  where  there  are  no 
amendments  pending  and  no  apparent 
interest  in  offering  amendments,  I 
expect  that  we  will  go  to  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  underline  what 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  said 
and  say  that  from  the  minority  stand- 
point, as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
are  getting  very  close  to  where  we  can 
go  to  third  reading.  Senator  Jackson 
has  an  amendment  which  I  hope  can 
be  agreed  to  from  our  standpoint.  We 
have  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Thurmond-Hol- 
lings amendment,  which  is  ready  to 
come  up  right  away,  and  there  !s  the 
possibility  of  a  Percy-Glenn  amend- 
ment. But  from  the  minority  stand- 
point, those  are  all  we  know  about. 
Other  than  those,  we  are  going  to, 
from  the  minority  standpoint,  push 
for  final  passage,  which  I  hope  will  be 
before  3  or  4  o'clock. 

I  want  to  put  Senators  on  the  minor- 
ity side  on  notice  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary,  or  the  admin- 
istration should  submit  a  proposal  on 
whether  to  create  an  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  to 


manage  repositories  and  temporary 
storage  sites.  The  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  amendment  applies  pro- 
vides that  no  later  than  January  1, 
1983.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  detailed  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  actions  required  by 
this  title:  that  is,  the  management  of 
the  nuclear  waste  repository  program. 
It  further  provides  that  the  plan  shsill 
identify  the  major  program  objectives, 
milestones,  decisions,  et  cetera. 

What  worries  me  about  the  section 
as  drawn  is  that  it  presimies  to  place 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  the 
sole  responsibility  for  handling  the  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  program. 

Based  on  observations  of  how  sites 
have  been  selected  at  this  point  for 
study,  the  rumors  about  the  sites  that 
have  been  selected  for  future  charac- 
terization, although  no  announcement 
has  been  made  of  it,  and  the  way  the 
public  has  been  involved  and  advised 
up  to  this  point,  my  judgment  is  that 
the  Department  has  inspired  more 
fear  and  anxiety  than  confidence 
about  the  ability  of  the  Department  to 
go  in  a  waste  disposal  program. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment has  completed  a  3-year  review  of 
the  nuclear  waste  management  pro- 
gram and  concludes  by  suggesting  that 
a  comprehensive  waste  management 
program  should  Include  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Institutional  mecha- 
nism to  fulfill  the  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

They  found  widespread  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  manage  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  safely  and  efficiently,  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
gram has  proceeded  up  to  this  point. 

There  is  more  concern,  according  to 
the  OTA  study,  with  the  Institutional 
capacity  to  deal  with  this  program 
than  with  the  technology  for  disposal 
of  the  waste  In  a  safe  and  effective 
manner. 

The  purpose  for  this  amendment  is 
to  attract  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  need  an  independent  agency  or 
mechanism  that  will  be,  we  hope,  more 
successful  in  inspiring  confidence 
among  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  belief  that  nuclear  waste  can  be 
handled  safely,  that  it  csm  be  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  which  will  not  jeopard- 
ize the  health  and  safety  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

That  is  the  purpose  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  hope  that  we  can  agree 
on  such  an  expression  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

UP  AMENSMKNT  NO.  884 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  President  to  pro- 
pose legislation  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent establishment  to  manage  repositories 
and  temporary  storage  sites) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurx) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 884  to  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 883. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  line  2,  add  the  following: 
"The  President  shall  submit  with  such  plan 
an  evaluation  of  a  plan  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  to  manage  repositories  and  tempo- 
rary storage  sites.  Such  plan  shall  Include 
provisions  specifying  the  composition  of  the 
managing  body  of  such  establishment  and 
the  responsibilities  and  powers  of  such 
body.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  have  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, differs  in  this  respect;  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  suggested  that  we 
should  require  that  the  President 
submit  legislation  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
idea  that  we  have  the  administrative 
branch  look  at  that  and  evaluate  that 
proposal  and  make  a  recommendation 
to  us,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
should  mandate  them  to  submit  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  an  end  to  which 
they  might  very  well  find  themselves 
opposed. 

So.  what  I  would  do  is  take  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  and  strike  the  words 
"proposed  legislation"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  evaluation  of  a  plan 
to  establish." 

That  would  permit  the  administra- 
tion to  look  at  that  proposal,  to 
submit,  together  with  the  other  mate- 
rials, their  evaluation  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, without  requiring  them  to  de- 
velop legislation  to  do  something 
which  they  might  not  want  to  do. 

I  do  that,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
understand  the  concern  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  expressed.  The 
committees  have  looked  at  this.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  has  looked  at  It 
continuously  over  a  nimiber  of  years, 
and  it  has  been  our  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  increase  efficiency,  that  It 
might  well  decrease  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration  of  this  program, 
where  there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  the 
way  they  are  structured  under  this 
legislation  and  under  existing  law. 

So  I  oppose  the  amendment,  based 
upon  our  study  at  this  point,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  evaluate  such  a  pro- 
posal and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  thinking. 

I  hope  we  will  adopt  the  substitute 
Instead  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
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from  Mississippi  to  mandate  the  sub- 
mission of  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to 
put  Into  an  independent  commission, 
starting  with  congressional  pay.  Any 
time  we  have  a  hot  potato  around 
here.  It  Is  nice  to  think  about  creating 
an  independent  commission.  Independ- 
ent commissions  or  Independent  bodies 
do  not  really  help  policy  much.  Imme- 
diately, there  comes  to  mind  the  Post 
Office,  the  FTC.  the  Supreme  Court. 
Pick  your  favorite.  The  fact  that  they 
are  independent  makes  them  neither 
good  nor  bad.  It  simply  makes  them 
independent. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about 
Ronald  Reagan,  but  I  think  he  has  the 
Interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  I  do 
not  know  whether  some  nameless, 
faceless  bureaucrat— to  use  the  buzz- 
word—is more  to  be  trusted  than  Is 
Ronald  Reagan. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  that  was  the 
import  of  the  amendment,  but  I  know 
it  is  not.  because  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  does  not  feel 
that  way. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  an  ongo- 
ing policy  with  a  structure  here  set  up 
to  solve  this  problem  in  about  as  fair 
and  balanced  a  way  as  we  could  come 
up  with  over  a  period  of  years.  The  in- 
dependent body  is  not  going  to  help;  it 
is  not  going  to  hurt  the  situation. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  recognize 
that.  If  and  when  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  accepted, 
this  group  will  be  responsive,  because 
they  must  be  responsive.  If  they  are 
not,  we  will  overrule  them  in  Congress. 
So  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
yesterday,  inferentially.  while  talking 
about  another  amendment,  that  in 
this  case  I  would  certainly  support  my 
colleague's  amendment.  I  referred 
then,  as  I  recaU.  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  Joint  EInergy  Commission  which 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  discussion,  and  they  served 
in  the  nuclear  field,  so  called,  with 
great  distinction  and  made  a  real  con- 
tribution. 

We  had  a  joint  committee.  House 
and  Senate.  I  considered  them  and 
their  work  for  a  great  number  of  years 
as  being  outstanding  among  the  differ- 
ent agencies  of  Government.  I  say  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  saw  some  of  their 
work  every  year. 

Now  we  come  on  and  abolish  that 
and  eliminate  other  arrangements, 
and  then  we  change  that,  and  we  went 
into  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
now  we  are  abolishing  that  in  a  way. 

So  I  think  this  is  highly  different  in 
nuclear  energy  and  its  problems,  in- 
cluding waste  disposal,  as  related  to 
our  military  program  also,  and  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  people  on  this 
troublesome  subject,  which  will  per- 
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haps  become  more  acute  rather  than 
better  for  a  good  number  of  years. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  part  of  the  powers  in'  these 
matters  should  be  centered  in  an 
agency  that  is  not  tied  up  with  a  great 
many  other  problems  and  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  budget  battles  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind.  Those  are  the 
things  which,  because  of  my  observa- 
tion and  experience,  to  some  degree, 
make  me  support  this  amendment. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  work  on 
this  biU  has  been  excellent.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  my  colleague  tells  me 
that  he  has  decided  to  get  what  he 
can,  so  to  speak,  in  this  field,  and.1  will 
go  along  with  his  leadership  on  this. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi  for  his  remarks. 

I  also  realize  that  in  order  to  adopt 
and  have  signed  into  law  any  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  Independent  commis- 
sion or  entity,  we  would  have  to  have 
the  support  of  the  committee  that  is 
managing  this  legislation.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  legislative  proposal  the 
administration  might  send  up  to  the 
Hill  in  response  to  a  matter  contained 
in  this  bill,  the  administration  might 
also  send  a  message  along  with  it  that 
they  did  not  want  it  adopted. 

So  I  labor  under  no  illusion  that  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
mandate  or  automatically  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  commission.  But  I  am 
convinced,  based  on  experience  we 
have  had  in  observing  the  Depart- 
ments  handling  of  this  program  up  to 
this  point,  that  a  better  job  can  be 
done  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  handling  these  nu- 
clear wastes  and  in  developing  a  proc- 
ess and  a  procedure  that  is  going  to 
rely  more  on  scientific  daU,  geological 
formation,  than  on  political  consider- 
ations about  how  you  go  about  select- 
ing sites,  which,  in  my  judgment,  miti- 
gates against  the  continuation  of  the 
management  of  the  program  by  the 
Department. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
points  out  the  anticipation  that  the 
administration  may  very  well  disestab- 
lish the  Department  of  Energy.  What 
happens  to  the  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment program  then? 

This  is  a  long-term  program  we  are 
creating  under  this  legislation.  It  is 
not  a  program  that  will  disappear  in 
the  event  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  ceases  to  exist. 

I  am  really  interested  in  seeing  what 
kind  of  plan  the  Secretary  will  submit 
to  Congress  in  January  1983  for  man- 
aging this  program. 

I  am  convinced  we  would  be  better 
off  to  have  an  independent  commis- 
sion or  agency.  Frankly,  the  decisions 
on  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  waste  disposal  site  should  be  free 
from  short-term  political  consider- 
ations. But  what  happened  is  under 
the  current  structure  the  waste  man- 


agement program  has  had  to  compete 
for  money,  manpower,  and  policy-level 
attention  with  other  areas  of  nuclear 
research  and  development. 

What  will  happen  if  this  function  is 
transferred  to  another  department 
such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce? 
Will  the  Secretary  or  those  at  higher 
levels  of  that  department  be  interested 
in  other  functions  than  devoting  the 
personal  attention  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  is  needed?  Will  they  turn  it 
over  to  people  whom  you  cannot  iden- 
tify by  name,  who  are  not  answerable 
to  Congress,  who  cannot  be  found 
when  oversight  hearings  are  to  be 
held? 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors or  a  commissioner  who  is  identifi- 
able, who  is  responsible  to  Congress, 
accountable  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  President  for  the  appropri- 
ate and  efficient  management  of  a  nu- 
clear waste  program. 

This  would  assure  that  whatever 
body  is  created  would  have  durability 
and  continuity.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

I  realize  that  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  offered  to  my 
amendment  does  not  completely  erase 
the  expression  of  sentiment  that  we 
should  study  and  review  a  plan  for  in- 
dependent management  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  for  that  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation. 

While  I  would  like  to  have  my 
amendment  agreed  to  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  as  submitted,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  may  be  the  best  deal  I  can 
get.  and  with  that  realization,  and 
with  an  expression  of  hope  that  the 
Secretary  will  carefully  consider  the 
independent  agency  alternative  and 
that  the  plan  that  is  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary 1983  will  discuss  that  as  an  alter- 
native way  of  managing  this  program. 
I  will  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate  at  all.  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  get  to,  and  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
legislative  proposal  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

-  As  I  said  earlier,  the  committees 
that  are  going  to  look  at  it  have  al- 
ready opted  and  made  the  decision 
that  It  Is  not  the  preferred  decision. 

I  have  one  of  two  courses  to  pursue: 
One  is  to  kill  outright  the  Senator's 
amendment  or  concede  a  part  of  the 
ground  and  say.  "All  right,  let  us  have 
somebody  else  besides  our  committee 
evaluate  that  and  give  us  their  evalua- 
tion." and  if  the  Senator  can  accept 
that  latter  course  then  I  think  we  can 
amend  the  proposed  amendment  with 
a  substitute  which  does  allow  that 
evaluation  and  report. 

If  not,  then  I  would  be  prepared  to 
vote  and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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adopt  the  substitute  and  to  defeat  the 
Cochran  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  amendment  that  is 
pending,  the  amendment  to  my 
amendment,  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  884)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, as  amended. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  883),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DP  AMXNDlfKirr  IfO.  8tS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), for  himself.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Stappori), 
Mr.  Rakdolpr.  Mr.  Mitcrxix.  Mr.  E>oifKM- 
ici,  and  Mr.  Murkowski  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  885. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  p&ge  09,  after  line  9,  add  a  new  Title 
VIII  to  read  as  foUows: 

nTLE  VIII-PERMANENT  DISPOSAL  OF 
HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACITVE  WASTE 
FROM    ATOMIC    ENERGY    DES^'ENSE 

AcnvrriES 

"Sk.  801(a).  The  President,  in  preparing 
the  report  re<]uired  by  section  213  of  Public 
Ijiw  97-90,  shall  evaluate  the  use  of  disposal 
capacity  at  one  or  more  of  the  repositories 
to  be  developed  pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  this 
Act  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  resulting  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  The  evaluation 
shall  take  into  consideration  cost,  efficiency, 
health  and  safety,  regulatory,  transporta- 
tion, public  acceptability  and  national  secu- 
rity factors. 

"(b)  Unless  the  President  finds,  after  con- 
ducting the  evaluation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  the  development  of  one  or 
more  repositories  for  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
only  is  required,  taking  into  account  all  of 
the  factors  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  proceed  promptly  with  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  repositories  to  be  developed  pursuant  to 
title  rv  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  atomic  energy 


defense  activities.  Such  arrangements  shall 
include  the  allocation  of  costs  of  developing, 
constructing  and  operating  this  repository 
or  repositories  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  separate  account  established 
by  section  601. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
compromise  text  that  we  consider  now 
deals  extensively  with  the  program  for 
solving  the  commercial  nuclear  waste 
program,  but  only  addresses  one 
aspect.  State  participation  of  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  wastes  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities. 

By  addressing  the  problem  of  de- 
fense waste  disposal,  this  amendment 
would  make  this  bill  a  truly  compre- 
hensive nuclear  waste  management 
act. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
very  similar  to  title  VIII  of  the  Nation- 
al Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  as  report- 
ed unanimously  from  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  amendment  has  three  major 
elements:  first,  it  directs  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  prepares  the  report  on  de- 
fense nuclear  waste  management  re- 
quired under  section  213  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Security 
and  Military  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Enery  Authorization  Act  of  1982  (P.L. 
97-90).  to  evaluate  using  capacity  in 
one  or  more  of  the  repositories  devel- 
oped under  S.  1662  for  disposing  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  from  defense 
activities. 

This  evaluation  must  consider  the 
cost,  the  efficiency,  the  health  and 
safety,  the  regulatory,  the  transporta- 
tion, public  acceptability,  and  national 
security  factors  associated  with  com- 
mingling civilian  and  defense  high- 
level  nuclear  waste. 

Second.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  plan  to  use  one  or  more  of 
the  repositories  developed  under  the 
National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  to 
dispose  of  defense  high-level  nuclear 
waste  unless  the  President,  after  con- 
ducting his  evaluation,  finds  that  the 
development  of  one  or  more  repositor- 
ies for  defense  waste  only  is  required, 
taking  Into  account  all  of  those  factors 
that  I  Just  described. 

Third,  It  requires  that  any  reposi- 
tory to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  dis- 
posal of  defense  high-level  nuclear 
waste  must  nevertheless  comply  with 
the  general  guidelines  for  selecting  po- 
tential repository  sites  to  be  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  under  the  bill;  be  licensed  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
and  comply  with  all  NRC  require- 
ments for  the  siting,  for  development 
or  constructing  and  operating  a  reposi- 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  essential  to  insure  that  the 
option  of  using  the  repositories  to  be 
developed  here  imder  S.  1662  for  the 
disposal  of  both  defense  and  civilian 
high-level  radioactive  waste  is  given  a 
full  and  fair  consideration. 


Congress  in  the  DOE  National  Secu- 
rity Act  has  already  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  by  July  of  1983  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  the  permanent  disposal 
of  defense  nuclear  waste.  This  plan 
must  include  schedules  for  major  deci- 
sions, descriptions  of  needed  facilities, 
and  estimates  of  needed  expenditures. 

However,  nothing  in  that  act  re- 
quires that  the  President  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  option  of  a  uni- 
fied disposal  system  as  an  alternative 
to  separate,  duplicative  systems  of  ci- 
vilian and  defense  repositories. 

Our  amendment  would  remedy  this 
deficiency  by  requiring  the  President, 
in  preparing  his  plan,  to  evaluate  also 
these  options,  taking  Into  account  all 
relevant  factors,  and  to  prcxieed  with  a 
unified  system  unless  be  determines 
there  is  a  demonstrated  clear  need  for 
a  defense-only  repository. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  we  believe  that  the  unified 
disposal  approach  should  be  given  de- 
tailed consideration  in  developing  a 
plan  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  de- 
fense nuclear  wastes. 

First,  although  defense  and  civil 
level  nuclear  waste  have  somewhat  dif- 
ferent properties,  they  present  similar 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety. 
Therefore,  similar  measures  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  these  hazards 
should  apply  to  both  tjrpes  of  wastes. 
Disposal  of  defense  and  civilian  high- 
level  nuclear  wastes  in  the  same 
system  of  repositories  will  insure  that 
the  public  receives  the  equivalent  pro- 
tection from  these  hazards.  Indeed, 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  testi- 
fied that  it  intends  to  design  its  com- 
mercial repositories  to  accept  both  de- 
fense and  civilian  high-level  nuclear 
wastes. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  recaU  in 
this  debate  that  70  percent  of  the 
waste  product  in  volume  comes  from 
the  defense  facilities  and  30  percent 
from  the  civilian  facilities.  In  content, 
they  are  about  50-50,  but  in  volimie. 
defense  is  70  percent  and  commercial 
30. 

Second,  if  the  DOE  decides  to  build 
separate  repositories  for  defense  and 
civilian  nuclear  waste,  a  State  with  po- 
tential repository  sites  might  find 
Itself  subject  to  a  form  of  "double 
jeopardy":  even  though  a  State  has 
already  been  considered  or  even 
chosen  as  the  site  for  a  civilian  nuclear 
waste  repository,  the  DOE  subsequent- 
ly could  select  it  to  host  an  exclusively 
defense  nuclear  waste  repository.  This 
subsequent  selection  process  could 
create  additional  political  controver- 
sy—I can  assure  you  that— with  a 
State  already  required  to  host  a  civil- 
ian nuclear  waste  repository.  More- 
over, the  programmatic  limitations 
and  guidelines  in  the  National  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  would  not  necessari- 
ly apply  to  an  exclusively  defense  nu- 
clear waste  repository.  It  seems  likely 
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that  a  State's  residents  would  more 
willingly  accept  the  disposal  of  defense 
nuclear  waste  If  done  as  part  of  the 
general  program  established  by  the 
National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
rat^tfr  than  as  part  of  a  separate  de- 
fend program. 

In  addition,  the  National  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  provides  impsu;t  as- 
sistance—a very  key  provision— for 
States  hosting  a  repository  designed  to 
accept  both  civilian  and  defense  nucle- 
ar waste:  there  is  no  guarantee,  howev- 
er, that  Impact  assistance  would  ac- 
company a  repository  built  exclusively 
for  defense  nuclear  waste.  Including 
defense  nuclear  waste  within  the  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  would 
minimize,  if  not  certainly  eliminate, 
the  chances  of  "double  Jeopardy." 
with  all  Its  sujverse  consequences. 

Third,  we  believe  that  a  unified 
system  for  disposing  of  both  civilian 
and  defense  nuclear  waste  will  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and 
additional  costs.  It  Is  currently  esti- 
mated that  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  decommissioning  of  a  nucle- 
ar waste  repository  will  cost  about  $5.2 
billion.  In  this  period  of  budgetary 
constraint,  it  seems  fiscally  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  DOE  to  plan  incre- 
mentally to  increase  the  capacity  of  its 
planned  repositories  to  accept  both  de- 
fense and  civilian  nuclear  waste  rather 
than  to  build  an  entirely  separate  re- 
pository exclusively  for  defense  nucle- 
ar waste. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  although  it 
has  been  suggested  that  disposal  of  de- 
fense and  civilian  nuclear  waste  in  the 
same  repository  could  somehow  com- 
promise the  national  security,  we  have 
concluded,  after  several  years  of  hear- 
ings and  classified  briefings,  that  no 
national  security  interest  attaches  to 
the  commingled  disposal  of  defense 
and  civilian  nuclear  waste. 

I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
that,  txjth  as  a  ranking  member  of  the 
sulxjommittee.  when  Senator  Hart 
was  chairman,  and  since  I  have  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship.  I  have  at- 
tended those  hearings  and  those  clas- 
sified briefings  to  delve  into  this  issue 
of  the  national  security,  and  I  have 
never  found  yet  that  we  would  com- 
promise the  national  security  with  a 
unified  repository. 

In  addition,  under  current  law,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  must 
license  repository  exclusively  for  the 
disposal  of  defense  high-level  nuclear 
waste.  Just  as  it  would  license  a  reposi- 
tory for  the  disposal  of  civilian,  or 
commingled  civilian  and  defense  high- 
level  nuclear  waste.  Here.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  this  amendment  would 
still  permit  the  development  of  reposi- 
tories exclusively  for  the  disposal  of 
defense  nuclear  waste  if  the  President 
finds  that  such  a  facility  Is  required, 
taking  into  account  all  relevant  fac- 
tors. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  President, 
lieve  that  the  advantages  of  providing 
equivalent  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety  form  the  hazards  of  civilian 
and  defense  high-level  nuclear  waste 
minimizing  the  possible  "double  jeop- 
ardy" of  potential  repository  host 
States,  and  avoiding  duplication  of 
costs  and  effort,  warrant  the  careful 
consideration  of  a  unified  system  for 
disposing  of  defense  and  civilian  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  that  this  amend- 
ment will  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  as  well  as  the  assistance 
and  interest  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces,  of  which  the  occupant 
of  the  chair,  as  chairman,  is  well 
aware.  They  have  given  the  defense 
nuclear  waste  program  and  problem  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  attention. 
Their  assistance  in  developing  this 
amendment  has  been  most  valuable. 

With  that.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Colorado.. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  There  is  a  great  deal  of 

background  noise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  request  for  order  in  the  Chamber. 
The  proceedings  will  suspend  until 
Senators  return  to  their  desks  and 
conversation  in  the  well  is  discontin- 
ued. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  S.  1662.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  Armed  Services 
and  the  Enviroiunent  and  Public 
Works  Committees.  I  have  considered 
for  several  years  the  question  of 
whether  to  Integrate  defense  nuclear 
waste  into  a  comprehensive  program 
for  disposing  of  nuclear  waste,  from 
whatever  source. 

After  a  very  careful  study  by  both  of 
those  committees,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  concluded,  along  with.  I 
think,  most  of  the  other  meml>er8  of 
the  Eiivirormient  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  that  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  disposing  of  defense  and  civilian  nu- 
clear waste  in  a  unified  system  of  re- 
positories far  outweigh  any  possible 
arguments  for  disposing  of  defense 
waste  in  a  separate,  duplicative  set  of 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  amend- 
ment differs  slightly  from  the  title 
VIII  in  the  version  of  S.  1662  reported 
by  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Conunittee.  I  want  to  make  some  com- 


guage. 

First,  the  amendment  retains  the 
strong  presumption  contained  in  title 
VIII  of  the  Eiivironment  and  Public 
Works  version  of  the  bill  in  favor  of  a 
unified  system  for  disposing  of  civilian 
and  defense  nuclear  waste.  Only  if  the 
President  finds  that  a  separate  facility 
exclusively  for  defense  wastes  "is  re- 
quired, taking  into  account  the  factors 
in  subsection  (a)"  can  the  DOE  build 
an  exclusive  defense  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility. Let  me  underscore  the  point 
that  the  "is  required"  language  does 
not  permit  the  President  to  make  this 
finding  merely  if.  on  balance,  the  fac- 
tors listed  in  subsection  (a)  suggest 
that  a  separate,  defense-waste-only  re- 
pository is  desirable  or  convenient. 
This  language  requires  much  more 
than  that.  It  requires  the  President  to 
find  a  clearly  demonstrated  need  for 
building  an  exclusively  defense  waste 
repository. 

Second.  I  cannot  imagine  any  set  of 
circumstances  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  make  the  finding  in  this 
amendment.  After  several  years  of 
hearings  and  classified  briefings.  I  can 
ascertain  no  national  security  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  disposal  of  de- 
fense nuclear  waste. 

It  Just  does  not  matter,  from  a  na- 
tional security  standpoint,  whether 
you  put  it  In  one  separate  hole,  or  in  a 
hole  that  also  contains  civilian  nuclear 
waste. 

The  only  other  factor  I  have  heard 
mentioned  to  justify  separate  defense 
waste  facilities  is  cost.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  because  defense  nuclear 
wastes  have  less  of  a  heat  load  than  ci- 
vilian nuclear  waste,  the  DOE  could 
build  a  repository  to  dispose  of  defense 
waste  at  less  cost  than  it  could  build 
the  same  capacity  as  part  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  waste  repository. 

This  arg\iment  is  not  persuasive.  It 
would  seem  that  the  differences  in 
heat  load  between  civilian  and  defense 
nuclear  waste  raise  questions  about 
packaging  the  waste  and  designing  en- 
gineered barriers.  They  probably  have 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  drilling  into 
the  geologic  medium  to  build  a  reposi- 
tory. 

Moreover,  just  as  adding  an  addition 
to  a  house  costs  less  than  building  an 
entirely  new  house,  so  adding  capacity 
incrementally  to  a  repository  devel- 
oped under  S.  1662,  to  dispose  of  de- 
fense waste,  very  likely  would  cost  less 
than  building  an  entirely  separate  de- 
fense-waste-only repository.  Indeed, 
the  EKDE  has  testified  it  intends  to 
design  Its  repositories  to  accept  Iwth 
civilian  and  defense  nuclear  waste. 

In  addition,  even  if  the  cost  of  build- 
ing an  exclusive  defense  waste  reposi- 
tory proves  less  than  the  cost  of  a  uni- 
fied disposal  facility,  this  factor  alone 
would  not  Justify  the  President  to 
make  the  required  finding. 
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Third,  the  other  factors  In  the  Presi- 
dent's evaluation  also  would  seem  not 
to  Justify  an  exclusive  defense  waste 
repository.  For  example,  the  public  ac- 
ceptability factor  argues  in  favor  of  a 
unified  system  of  disposal  facilities. 

In  the  public's  mind,  nuclear  waste 
is  nuclear  waste.  The  American  people 
do  not  care  how  the  wastes  were  pro- 
duced, or  by  what  department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  simply 
want  their  health  and  safety  protected 
from  the  hazards  of  these  wastes,  re- 
gardless of  the  source.  As  the  report 
by  the  Interagency  Review  Group  on 
Nuclear  Waste  Management  said: 

[Tlhe  extent  of  the  public's  exposure  to 
nuclear  waste  materials  does  not  vary  by 
ownership  of  the  facility  or  origin  of  the 
material.  Thus,  the  public  must  be  assured 
equivalent  protection  from  material  from 
both  government  and  nongovernment 
sources. 

If  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lishes a  separate  program  and  set  of 
facilities  exclusively  for  disposing  of 
defense  nuclear  waste,  it  inevitably 
will  raise  questions  in  the  public's 
mind  about  whether  they  are  being 
adequately  protected  from  the  hazards 
of  defense  wastes. 

If  the  defense  program  refuses  to 
follow  the  carefully  crafted  timetable 
and  guidelines  for  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal in  this  bill,  the  public  may  think 
the  defense  program  is  trying  to  get 
away  with  something.  Otherwise,  why 
would  it  want  a  separate,  exclusive  set 
of  facilities  for  defense  waste  disposal? 

The  Federal  Government  cannot 
afford  to  jeopardize  its  plans  for  dis- 
posing of  defense  nuclear  waste  by  al- 
lowing such  doubts  to  undermine  the 
public  confidence  so  necessary  for  any 
nuclear  waste  disposal  effort  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Similarly,  the  health  Euid  safety,  and 
regulatory  factors  would  not  seem  to 
Justify  a  separate  defense-waste-only 
facility.  Under  current  law,  as  part  of 
its  mandate  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  must  license  any  reposi- 
tory exclusively  for  the  disposal  of  de- 
fense high-level  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  will 
have  a  responsibility  to  exercise  care- 
ful scrutiny  over  any  Presidential  find- 
ing that  a  separate,  defense-waste-only 
repository  "is  required"  to  make  cer- 
tain the  factors  Justify  the  finding. 

Because  this  amendment  preserves 
the  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  a 
unified  system  for  disposing  of  civilian 
and  defense  nuclear  waste.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  amendment's  po- 
tential impact  on  the  likelihood  of  en- 
acting nuclear  waste  legislation  this 


year.  Largely  because  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  to  include  title  VIII, 
Senator  Tower,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  felt  com- 
pelled to  seek  rereferral  of  S.  1662  to 
that  committee.  The  amendment  was 
added  In  the  face  of  a  prior  request  by 
Senator  Tower  that  S.  1662  be  limited 
to  civilian  waste  when  reported.  The 
inclusion  of  title  VIII  resulted  in  a 
delay  of  several  months  in  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  S.  1662.  Because 
of  potential  Jurisdictional  problems, 
this  amendment  may  create  in  the 
House  further  delay  in  enactment  of 
nuclear  waste  legislation  by  the 
House. 

Having  made  these  cautionary  com- 
ments, the  present  version  of  the 
Simpson-Hart  amendment  would  ac- 
complish what  I  believe  the  objectives 
of  the  gentlemen  are,  but  In  a  more 
even  handed  and  sound  approach  than 
title  VIII  of  S.  1662,  as  reported.  The 
first  two  subsections  of  section  801  of 
that  version  of  title  VIII  have  already 
been  enacted  into  law.  In  substantlaUy 
the  same  form.  In  the  Department  of 
Energy's  1982  authorization  biU  for 
national  security  programs.  I  offered 
that  amendment  when  the  bill  was 
considered  last  year  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  could  see  no  reason  to  reiterate  those 
words  in  law. 

In  fact,  the  earlier  version  of  the 
amendment  contained  a  date  which 
was  6  months  earlier  than  the  date  in 
law  for  submission  of  a  Presidential 
report.  The  reasons  section  213  of 
Public  Law  97-90  was  written  with  a 
June  30.  1983  date  was  that  the  Initial 
reaction  of  the  administration  to  this 
requirement  was  that  the  time  period 
for  completion  of  the  report  was  insuf- 
ficient, because  my  original  date  was 
in  fact  the  same  as  in  title  VIII,  as  re- 
ported—namely January  31,  1983.  As  a 
consequence,  this  part  of  their  amend- 
ment would  have  actuaUy  created  an 
undesirable  hurry-up  effort  to  com- 
plete a  report  which  in  fact  7  months 
ago  the  administration  indicated  they 
could  not  complete  by  that  date.  Since 
we  are  asking  the  administration  in 
this  amendment  to  expand  the  nature 
of  the  report  in  some  degree,  it  will 
take  the  full  time  to  complete  this 
Presidential  report  to  the  Congress. 

This  amendment  substitutes  a  dif- 
ferent formulation  for  subsection  (c) 
of  section  801  as  reported.  The  as- 
sumption In  their  original  text  was 
that  all  of  the  advantages  accrue  to  re- 
quiring a  comingled  disposal  of  de- 
fense and  civilian  waste.  The  wording 
prejudged  that  the  factors  related  to 
cost,  efficiency,  health  and  safety,  reg- 
ulatory, transportation,  and  public  ac- 
ceptance all  were  advantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  comingled  disposal  of  de- 
fense high-level  waste. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
has  sufficient  information  to  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  at  the  present  time.  As 


a  consequence,  I  suggested  that  their 
amendment  be  rewritten  so  that  the 
President  must  ipdeed  analyze  these 
factors  in  relationship  to  unlf jrlng  the 
high-level  wastes  from  the  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  and  from  the 
civilian  nuclear  activities.  However, 
the  President  is  required  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  body  of  informa- 
tion available  pertaining  to  these  fac- 
tors Justifies  unifying  the  two  systems 
of  disposal.  If  he  makes  a  positive  de- 
termination, then  the  Secretary  is  to 
proceed  with  plans  to  unify  the 
system.  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  high-level 
wastes  should  be  unified  from  both  de- 
fense and  civilian  nuclear  activities.  If 
the  information  available  Justifies 
that  decision,  then  I  will  wholeheart- 
edly support  it.  However,  to  require 
the  President  to  make  a  determination 
on  the  sole  grounds  of  national  securi- 
ty begs  the  very  questions  of  cost, 
public  hesdth  and  safety,  efficiency, 
transportation,  and  public  acceptabil- 
ity. Thus,  I  found  their  original 
amendment  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also  cru- 
cial here  to  point  out  that  by  keeping 
the  high-level  defense  waste  in  a  sepa- 
rate program,  we  would  not  be  ignor- 
ing public  health  and  safety,  environ- 
mental considerations,  the  licensing  of 
these  facilities,  and  the  participation 
of  States  and  any  affected  Indian 
tribes  in  a  nuclear  waste  repository  for 
high-level  defense  wastes.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  President,  that  under  existing  law, 
all  high-level  defense  waste  reposito- 
ries must  be  licensed.  This  is  required 
under  Public  Law  94-238  which.  In 
fact,  was  written  that  way  with  my 
full  support.  I  felt  at  that  time,  and  I 
still  feel,  that  the  requirement  must 
be  to  license  high-level  defense  waste 
facilities  for  permanent  disposal.  The 
States  and  Indian  tribes  who  are  af- 
fected by  a  waste  repository  are  pro- 
tected by  the  requirements  of  the  bill 
before  us.  The  bill  will  require  that 
the  States  and  affected  Indian  tribes 
have  the  same  participatory  role  in 
either  civilian  or  defense  high-level 
waste  repositories.  Thus,  we  have  no 
quarrel  there.  Likewise,  the  National 
Elnvironmental  Policy  Act  applies  with 
equal  measure  to  either  type  of  facili- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  the  technical  differ- 
ences between  the  high-level  wastes 
from  military  and  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities are  sufficiently  different  that 
it  may  very  well  be  that  it  is  less  costly 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  have  a 
separate  military  waste  repository. 
The  heat  generated  by  high-level  de- 
fense wastes  are  much  lower  than  the 
civilian  waste,  and  as  a  consequence, 
should  be  easier  to  dispose  of  in  media 
which  may  not  prove  suitable  for  dis- 
posal of  civilian  wastes  which  generate 
more  heat.  I  think  the  question  is  suf- 
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flclently  open  to  debate  among  techni- 
cal experts  that  the  decision  of  wheth- 
er to  require  a  unified  disposal  system 
should  be  based  on  the  broader 
grounds  than  simply  national  security 
needs. 

I  believe  the  Inclusion  of  this  amend- 
ment may  very  well  result  in  the  Con- 
gress failing  to  enact  nuclear  waste 
legislation  due  to  possible  Jurisdiction- 
al problems  in  the  House.  However,  I 
will  not  oppose  the  Simpson-Hart 
amendment  in  its  current  form. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pressed the  concerns  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has.  There  has  always 
been  a  battle  over  the  merger  of  these 
programs,  and  I  think  a  very  legiti- 
mate battle.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  that  it  has  on 
national  security  and  national  security 
programs  into  which  you  merge  pro- 
grams which  are  associated  with  civil- 
ian programs.  The  military  program 
has  run  along  very  well  on  its  own.  I 
share  with  the  Senator  from  Wsishing- 
ton  the  determination  that  we  act  on 
that  separate  piece  of  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  repository  program  for 
the  military  program.  I  am  concerned, 
as  he  is  concerned,  that  if  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  we  may  reduce  some  of  the 
pressures  and  move  them  to  the  other. 
I  certainly  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  part  of  this  Senator,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  see  that  we  get  that 
other  program  underway  and  kept  on 
track  toward  a  final  conclusion. 

But  there  is  one  additional  concern 
which  has  been  expressed  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  about  the 
effect  of  this  bill. 

That  concern  is  that  having  estab- 
lished under  this  bill  a  tnist  fund, 
which  is  funded  by  the  consumers  of 
electrical  energy,  that  they  not.  In 
effect,  subsidize  the  military  program. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrs,  Jr.)  has  rightly  said 
all  along  in  this  that  the  cost  should 
not  be  a  general  fund  Treasury  cost  in 
this  civilian  program. 

Conversely,  the  military  program 
should  not  become  an  indirect  cost 
upon  the  consiimers  of  electricity. 
They  ought  to  be  fully  and  separately 
funded.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  been  concerned  about  the  merger 
of  the  two  programs. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  what  his  understanding 
would  be  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
the  disposal  of  waste  from  the  military 
program  under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
would  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment  with  regard  to  all  of  the  pro- 
portionate costs  of  the  defense  waste. 

The  costs  of  the  commercial  waste 
disposal  would  be  borne  from  the  fund 
under  title  VI. 


That  is  the  way  the  costs  would  be 
handled  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  those  two  types  of  waste. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  if  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  describing  to  me, 
and  referring  to  the  language  in  the 
amendment,  it  appears  in  the  amend- 
ment on  lines  18.  19.  20,  and  21.  the 
last  sentence  in  section  801(b).  which 
says,  "Such  arrangements  shall  in- 
clude the  allocation  of  costs." 

What  he  Is  saying  is  that  that  alloca- 
tion of  costs  should  be  full  allocation 
and  full  recovery  of  costs  from  the 
military  program  for  whatever  costs 
are  Imposed  upon  that  Joint  reposi- 
tory. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  I  may  at  this  point 
refer  to  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
he.  I  believe,  has  a  modification  to  his 
amendment,  which  I  think  would  be 
quite  appropriate  and  quite  acceptable 
if  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 

f>p)atp  f Hot 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  foUowing  up  on  the 
point  raised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluri).  I 
propose,  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
and  ask  that  the  author  of  the  overall 
amendment  get  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  his  amendment  as  follows. 
This  would  be  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b),  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  costs  resulting  from  permanent  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste  from 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  not 
from  the  special  account  established  under 
section  601. 

I  think  that  resolves  the  problem.  I 
shall  send  this  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Just 
as  he  has  throughout  the  delibera- 
tions and  consultations  on  these 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  again  been  most  helpful.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  Just  read  be  Incorporated 
within  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  so  modified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
should  move  that  it  be  so  ordeied. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  did  I  hear  the  Senator  say 
that  the  amendment  relates  only  to 
permanent  storage?  Would  that  In- 
clude the  MRS? 

In  other  words,  if  we  store  the  mili- 
tary waste  in  a  MRS,  would  that  be  al- 
located to  the  military  as  well? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Simi>son  amendment  deals  with  MRS. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming:  I  do 
not  believe  his  amendment  addresses 
MRS.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  correct.  On  line  17  of  my  amend- 


ment, we  discuss  only  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxiNZ).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  offering  this  amendment,  because 
I  think  it  does  strengthen  the  area 
that  I  was  concerned  about.  While  I 
still  have  that  concern  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  it 
may  make  more  difficult  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation  in  the  other 
body  because  of  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions, I  sense  clearly  the  need  in  this 
body  to  expedite  its  passage  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendment.  It  is  in  that  kind 
of  dilemma  that  I  find  myself. 

With  adoption  of  the  language  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  understanding  stated  here 
with  respect  to  the  costs  and  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  amendment  has 
t>een  approved  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  have  no  objection  to 
adoption  of  the  amendment  as  sc 
modified. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
for  the  question  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  885)  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  69.  after  line  9.  add  a  new  Title 
vm  to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VIII-PERMANENT  DISPOSAL  OP 
HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
FROM  ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES 

"Sk.  801.  (a)  The  President,  in  preparing 
the  report  required  by  section  313  of  Public 
Law  97-90,  shall  evaluate  the  use  of  disposal 
capacity  at  one  or  more  of  the  repositories 
to  be  developed  pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  this 
Act  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  resulting  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  The  evaluation 
shall  take  Into  consideration  cost,  efficiency, 
health  and  safety,  regulatory,  transporta- 
tion, public  acceptability  and  national  secu- 
rity factors. 

"(b)  Unless  the  President  finds,  after  con- 
ducting the  evaluation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  the  development  of  one  or 
more  repositories  for  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
only  Is  required,  taking  into  account  all  of 
the  factors  described  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shaU  proceed  promptly  with  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  recKMltorles  tx>  be  developed  pursuant  to 
title  rv  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  atomic  energy 
defense  activities.  Such  arrangements  shall 
Include  the  allocation  of  costs  of  developing, 
constructing  and  operating  this  repository 
or  repositories  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  the  separate  account  established 
by  section  601. 
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The  costs  resulting  from  permanent  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  wastes  from 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  not 
from  the  special  account  established  under 
Section  601. 

"(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  na- 
tional security  needs  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a  repository  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  only,  the  facility 
shall  (1)  comply  with  the  guidelines  to  be 
developed  pursuant  to  section  403(a)  of  this 
Act.  (3)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
303(4)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  1333).  and  (3)  comply  with  all 
requirements  of  the  Commission  for  the 
siting,  development,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  a  repository.". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OF  KuxtmuBn  no.  sse 
(Purpose:  To  perfect  the  amendment 

relating  to  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  Immediately  considered. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THimMOWD),  for  himself,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
DrxoN,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
MATSinfAGA.  Mr.  MoTifiHAw,  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  TsoifGAs.  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  886. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading   of   the   amendment   be   dls- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  on  page  11.  on  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  16,  on  page  38,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE      III-INTERIM      STORAGE      OF 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVILIAN  NUCLE- 
AR POWERPLANTS 
Sbc.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that 

( 1 )  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  such  powerplants,  by  maximizing, 
to  the  extent  practical,  the  effective  use  of 
existing  storage  facilities  at  the  site  of  each 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant,  by  adding  new 
onsite  storage  capacity  in  a  timely  manner 
where  practical,  and  by  the  use  of  privately 
owned  and  operated  offslte  storage  facilities 
where  practical;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  facilities 
and  the  addition  of  needed  new  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant.  (b)  The  policy  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  provide  for  the  utilization  of  avail- 
able spent  fuel  pools  at  the  site  of  each  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplant  to  the  extent  practi- 
cal and  the  addition  of  new  spent  fuel  stor- 
age capacity  where  practical,  either  at  the 
site  of  the  powerplant  or  at  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  offslte  storage  facility. 


Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Ckimmis- 
slon,  and  other  appropriate  P^eral  officials 
shall  take  such  actions  as  they  consider  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and  expedite  the  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  storage  facilities  and  the 
addition  of  needed  new  storage  capacity  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
consistent  with— 

(1)  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment; 

(3)  economic  considerations; 

(3)  continued  operation  of  the  powerplant: 
and 

(4)  otherwise  applicable  law. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shaU  establish  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
private  development  of  alternate  technol- 
ogies for  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  at  the 
sites  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplants.  with 
the  objective  of  developing  one  or  more  al- 
ternate technologies  that  the  Commission 
can  adopt  by  rule  on  a  generic  basis  for  use 
at  the  sites  of  all  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  without  the  need  for  additional  site- 
specific  approvals  by  the  Commission  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  "alternate  technol- 
ogies" shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
spent  fuel  storage  casks. 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  Any  person  filing  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Commission  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  license,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  license,  to  expend 
the  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of 
a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant,  through  the 
use  of  high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel 
rod  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent 
fuel  to  another  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity,  or  by  other  means,  may 
submit  a  petition  to  the  commission  for  issu- 
ance of  the  license  or  license  amendment  on 
an  interim  basis  prior  to  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  required  hearing  upon 
such  application.  Any  petition  submitted 
under  this  section  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  the  application  for  the 
license  or  amendment  was  not  submitted 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  eliminate  to  need 
for  issuance  of  the  license  or  license  amend- 
ment on  an  interim  basis. 

(bKl)  The  Commission  shall  grant  the  pe- 
tition submitted  under  subsection  (A)  and 
issue  the  license  or  license  amendment  on 
an  interim  basis  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that— 

(A)  in  all  resi>ects  other  than  the  conduct 
or  completion  of  any  required  hearing,  the 
requirements  of  law  are  met; 

(B)  in  accordance  with  such  requirements, 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  license  or  license 
amendment  during  the  interim  period,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  license  or  license  amendment.  wUl  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  pubMc 
health  and  safety  and  the  environment 
during  the  interim  period;  and 

(C)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
refusal  to  grant  the  petition  will  prevent  the 
petitioner  from  providing  in  a  timely 
manner  adequate  capacity  for  spent  fuel 
storage  at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  to 
maintain  a  full  core  reserve  storage  capabil- 
ity. 

(3)  the  commission  may  not  issue  a  license 
or  license  amendment  on  an  interim  basis 
for  the  first  application  received  by  the 
commission  for  the  license  or  license  amend- 
ment to  expand  onsite  spent  fuel  storage  ca- 
pacity by  the  use  of  a  new  technology  not 
previously  approved  for  use  at  any  nuclear 
powerplant  by  the  Commission. 


Sec.  384.  (a)  In  any  Commission  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amc^  ded,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment 
to  an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  capacity,  or 
by  other  means,  the  Commission  shall,  at 
the  request  of  any  party,  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  argument  with  respect  to  any 
matter  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  in  controversy  among  the  parties.  The 
oral  argument  shall  be  preceded  by  such  dis- 
covery procedures  as  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  provide.  The  Commission  shall 
require  each  party.  Including  the  Ck>mmls- 
slon  staff,  to  submit  in  written  form,  at  the 
time  of  the  oral  argument,  all  the  facts, 
data,  and  arguments  upon  which  that  party 
proposes  to  rely  that  are  known  at  such 
time  to  that  party. 

(bKl)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  oral  argu- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  designate  any  disput- 
ed question  in  fact,  together  with  any  re- 
maining questions  of  law,  for  resolution  in 
an  adjudicatory  hearing  only  if  it  deter- 
mines that— 

(A)  there  is  a  genuine  and  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact  which  can  only  be  resolved  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  introduction  of 
evidence  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing:  and 

(B)  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resol'jtion  of  such  dispute. 

(3)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  designate 
in  writing  the  specific  facts  that  are  in  genu- 
ine and  substantial  dispute,  the  reason  why 
the  decision  of  the  agency  is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  such  facts,  and 
the  reason  why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is 
likely  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

(c)  No  court  shall  hold  imlawful  or  set 
aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission  in  any 
proceeding  described  in  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  a  failure  by  it  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  pursuant  to  this  section  unless— 

(1)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used  was 
presented  to  the  Commission  in  a  timely 
fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  excuse  the  failure  to  present  a 
timely  objection,  and 

(3)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fair  consideration  and  informed 
resolution  of  a  significant  issue  of  the  pro- 
ceeding taken  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  strike  those 
provisions  of  title  III  of  S.  1662  which 
authorize  a  Federal  program  to  pro- 
vide away-from-reactor  (AFR),  interim 
storage  for  2,800  tons  of  commercial 
spent  fuel.  Joining  me  in  proposing 
this  amendment  are  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Hollings,  Moyhi- 
HAif,  D'Amato.  Percy.  Dixon,  Tsongas, 
HtrMPHRTY,  and  Matsunaga.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  their  assistance  and 
support  In  this  important  debate. 

Specifically,  our  amendment  would 
delete  sections  301  through  310  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  not  only,  author- 
ize, but  in  fact  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  construct,  acquire,  or  lease 
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one  or  more  APR   facilities  and   to  a  venture.  Meanwhile,  spent  fuel  has  this  report  was  published  the  General 

?Su5r  inS  SntraSs  with  utilities  to  been  collecting  In  reactor  basins  which  Counsel  at  DOE.  Omer  Browri.  wrote 

p?o^de   traSSo^Son  of  spent  fuel  were   designed,    in    contemplation    of  the  administrative  law  Judge  haxi^lng 

and    storage    services     It    should    be  future  reprocessing,  to  provide  a  rela-  the  waste  confidence  rulemaking  at 

stressed    however    that   our   amend-  tively  limited  amount  of  storage  space.  NRC  to  Inform  him  that  DOE  was  dls- 

ment  leaves  intact  those  provisions  of       In  October  1977.  the  Department  of  continuing  its  efforts  regarding  provl- 

title  III  which  establish  a  streamlined  Energy  (DOE)  announced  its  plans  to  slon  of  Federal  APR  storage.  A  portion 

regulatory  process  to  aid  utilities  In  11-  accept  and  take  title  to  the  spent  fuel  of  that  letter  reads  as  foUows: 

censing  additional  storage  space  at  re-  accumulating  at  reactor  sites.  Congres-  EvenU  recently  have  occurred  relating  to 

actor  sites  or  in  licensing  transship-  sional  authorization  for  that  Federal  the  information  previously  submitted  In  the 

mpntji  of  snent  fuel  to  Other  sites  APR    program    was   sought    by    DOE  above-entitled    proceeding    by    the   United 

S   the  ?Siet   of   thL  "e^;   Mr.  during  the  Carter  administration  but  SUtea  Department  of  Energy  (DOE).  Par- 

Prlildent.  I  ^St  S  iSS^nd  to  acrlti-  never  obtained,  although  an  APR  pro-  '^^^l^^^\fT^,'^^l,,f^U^, 

clsm  Which  I  am  sure  wUl  be  raised  by  S»°"^<^ ^''.tf  J»^«  f^^^^g'^SfS'  ^S^T£^^ ^^y^l^^Z^^i- 
those  opposed  to  our  amendment-  96th  Congress  as  a  part  or  s.  i\w.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  avallabUlty  of  a  disposal  fa- 
that  the  amendment  is  bom  out  of  the  Mr.  President,  while  I  un  sympa-  ^.j^y  .^^^  change  makes  more  feasible  vari- 
parochlal  Interests  of  its  sponsors.  I  thetlc  to  the  frustrations  of  the  utlll-  ^^  actions  that  utmtles  could  take  to  meet 
would  be  the  first  to  admit,  and  I  am  ties  which  have  had  to  deal  with  un-  gpent  fuel  storage  needs  prior  to  the  avail- 
sure  some  of  my  cosponsors  would  certain  and  conflicting  Federal  policies  ability  of  a  disposal  facility  and  has  contrlb- 
share  oarallel  concerns,  that  the  fact  concerning  nuclear  waste.  I  have  come  uted  to  a  decision  by  DOE  to  discontinue  lU 
that  an  APR  facility  Is  likely  to  be  lo-  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Federal  APR  efforts  to  provide  Federal  government- 
s' in  my  ^te  has  contributed  program  is  both  unnecessary  and  °X^,  -  ~St"l2  -'^''■'™»"^'«^^' 
greaUy  to  my  Interest  in  this  portion  unwise.  One  Interesting  aspect  ii  not  (APR)  storage  '«="««»  r^,„,™, 
of  the  bill.  However,  while  a  height-  mystery,  of  the  APR  debate  which  has  In  that  same  letter  the  General 
ened  interest  in  the  APR  Issue  may  helped  to  move  me  toward  this  conclu-  Counsel  went  on  to  address  the  issue 
hate  £en  generated  by  concern  for  slo^has  been  the  periodic  DOE  esti-  of  alternatives  to  Federal  APR  stor- 
my constituents,  upon  careful  examl-  mates  showing  a  marked  decline  In  the  age  outllntag  a  number  of  ways  in 
nation  of  the  merits.  I  have  come  to  amount  of  APR  storage  needed  and  a  which  utilities  could  satisfy  their  add^- 
the  conclusion  that  a  Federal  APR  significant  postponement  in  the  dates  tional  storage  requirements  Such  al- 
program  is  unnecessary,  regardless  of  by  which  such  storage  must  be  made  tematives  included  the  construction  of 
where  the  interim  faculty  Is  located.  avaUable.  new  water  basins,  which  could  be 
Moreover.  I  strongly  feel  that  such  a  In  1977.  the  year  in  which  DOE  first  brought  online  in  about  8  years  and 
program  would  hinder  our  efforts  to  announced  its  Federal  APR  program,  thus  be  operational  by  1990:  the  trans- 
find  a  permanent  solution  to  the  nu-  the  Department  conducted  a  survey  of  shipment  of  spent  fuel  between  reax:- 
clear  waste  issue  as  soon  as  possible.  76   utilities  to  determine  spent   fuel  tors  of  different  utility  companies,  in 

I  would  also  be  offended  by  a  charac-  storage  requirements.  As  a  result  of  addition     to     intrautUlty     triuisshlp- 

terization  of  this  amendment  as  an  that  siUT^ey.  DOE  estimated  a  need  to  ments;  the  use  of  private  APR  facUi- 

antlnuclear  measure.  No  one  who  is  fa-  store  1.700  metric  tons  by  1983.  5.700  ties,  and  the  utUization  of  newer  tech- 

mlliar  with  the  voting  record  of  this  metric  tons  by   1986.   and   14.400  by  nologies.  such  as  fuel  rod  compaction 

Senator  during  his  many  years  in  the  1990.  In  early  1978.  DOE  testified  to  and  dry  storage  at  reactor  sites.  I  will 

Senate  would  seriously  entertain  such  congressional  committees  that  a  Fed-  discuss    these   newer    technologies    in 

a  thought.   I  am  and  will  remain  a  eral  APR  facility  was  crltlcaUy  needed,  greater  detaU  in  a  few  moments, 

strong  supporter  of  the  nuclear  Indus-  or  reactors  would  be  forced  to  shut  At  least  in  the  context  of  NRC's 

try.  Nuclear  energy  is.  in  my  opinion,  down  by  1983.  I  would  suggest  that  by  waste  confidence  rulemaking.  Industry 

an  absolutely  vital  source  of  energy  the  end  of  today's  debate  that  argu-  representatives  seemed   to   have   few 

for  our  country.  My  strong  support  for  ment  will  have  a  very  familiar  ring,  difficulties    with    DOE's    conclusions, 

nuclear  energy  does  not.  however,  ne-  Later  in  1978,  DOE  issued  a  report  re-  For    example,    in    a    supplementary 

cessitate  my  agreement  with  the  utlll-  vising    its    flgtires    downward.    That  statement    on    recent    developments, 

ty  Industry  on  every  issue.  report  stated  that  560  metric  tons  of  submitted  to  NRC  this  past  December. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  some  back-  storage  would  be  needed  by  1983.  with  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  respond- 

ground  Information  may  be  useful  in  a  cumulative  total  of  6.940  by   1990.  ed  to  DOE's  change  of  policy  as  fol- 

helplng  my  colleagues  who  are  new  to  DOE.  however.  stUl  maintained  that  a  lows: 

the  APR  issue  to  understand  the  con-  storage   facility  would   be  needed  by  That  DOE  does  not  plan  to  pursue  lu  ef- 

text  of  this  debate.  Spent  fuel  from  1983  and  that  an  optimal  capacity  for  forts  at  this  time  to  provide  Federal  govem- 

the  operation  of  commercial  nuclear  that   facility   would   be    5.000   metric  ment-owned  or  controlled  APR   facilities, 

reactors  is  currently  being  stored  by  tons.  By  January  of  1980.  2  years  later,  docs  not  alter  our  position  that  safe  Interim 

the  electric  power  utllitl^  at  reactor  DOE    had    again    revi^    ita    f injures  ^:^^^,r^Z^l,^T:>s^Z'nt^ 

sites  across  the  Nation.  For  a  number  downward   to  a  need  for  377  metric  ^^  identified  and  acted  upon  in  a  timely 

of  years.  It  was  assumed  by  both  the  tons  storage  capacity  by   1983.    1.047  ^^j  rational  way.  to  the  expansion  of  exUt- 

Federal  (jovemment  and  by  the  utlll-  metric  tons  by  1986.  and  3.277  metric  jng  on-site  storage,  to  rod  storage  In  water 

ty  industry  that  this  spent  fuel  would  tons  by  1990.  basins,  or  to  Intra-  or  Inter-utUlty  tranashlp- 

be  stored  onsite  for  only  a  short  period        At  this  point  in  time,  it  was  a  legiti-  ment  to  make  full  use  of  available  capacity, 

of  time  before  being  transported  to  a  mate   question    whether   DOE   would  As  to  dry  storage,  we  agree  with  DOE  that 

commercially     operated     reprocessing  eventuaUy    conclude    that    a    Federal  such  is  technically  feasible  and  could  be  utl- 

plant.  That  assumption  changed  dra-  APR  program  was  in  fact  unnecessary.  "^^«<i  "  needed. 

matically  in  AprU  1977  when  President    In  March  1981.  under  a  new  adminis-  Mr.  President,  turning  to  the  newer 

Carter,    citing    nonprollferatlon    con-    tration.  it  did  precisely  that.  DOE  esti-  technologies     mentioned     in     DOE's 

cems,   indefinitely   deferred  commer-    mated,  in  a  March  1981  report  entitled  letter    to    NRC,    these    technologies, 

cial    reprocessing    in    this    country.    "Spent  Fuel  Storage  Requirements,"  such  as  fuel  rod  compaction  and  dry 

While  President  Reagan  has  revoked    that  APR  storage  capacity  would  not  storage,   offer   promising   alternatives 

this  ban  on  reprocessing,  the  private    be  needed  at  all  until  1986,  at  which  to  APR  storage  or  water  basin  storage 

sector,  concerned  about  vacillation  in    time  no  more  than  120  metric  tons  of  onsite.  Fuel  rod  compaction  or  consoli- 

the    Federal    Goveriunent    policy    re-    capacity  would  be  necessary,  and  that  dation  involves  stripping  the  individ- 

garding  the  back  end  of  the  fuel  cycle,    space  for  1.800  metric  tons  might  be  ual  fuel  rods  from  the  assemblies  and 

has  been  unwilling  to  undertake  such    needed  by  1990.  In  the  same  month  as  putting  them  back  together  in  smaller 


containers.  While  this  option  has  not  fixed  capacity.  This  conclusion  was  hearing  on  S.  1662  that  these  secUons 
yet  been  licensed  by  NRC.  Maine  stated  in  a  July  1980  letter  from  OTA  of  title  III  would  be  "very  helpful"  in 
Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co.  currently  to  Senator  Randolph,  then  chairman  resolving  licensing  difficulties.  Chair- 
has  a  license  application  for  compac-  of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works  man  Palladino  of  the  NRC  testified  In 
tlon  pending  before  the  NRC.  If  ap-  Committee:  support  of  these  provisions  during  the 
proved,  rod  compaction  would  Increase  A  technology  with  low  front-end  capital  Energy  and  Environment  Committee 
the  rod  capacity  of  each  assembly  at  requirements,  a  short  lead  time,  and  the  hearings  on  S.  1662.  The  American  Nu- 
Maine  Yankee  by  60  percent,  from  176  abUlty  to  add  storage  capacity  as  needed  on  clear  Energy  Council  has  stated  that: 
rods  in  each  bundle  to  280.  This  ^  ^Jf^^cSpS  would  beTrJfe^^^^^  ttlhese  provisions  will  enable  utUltles  to 
option,  in  combination  with  the  con-  Z^^^^Z  iSe  t^Soies  thlt  Provide  for  their  own  storage  needs Jn  a 
ventlonal  process  of  reracking.  will  ^y  ^  better  suited  to  the  current  situa-  ""ch  more  reliable  and  predictable  manner, 
give  Maine  Yankee  the  capacity  to  tlon  if  they  are  llcensable.  Section  311  specifically  directs  DOE 
store  over  2.400  fuel  assemblies.  -phe  issue  of  licensing  dry  storage  op-  and  NRC  to  take  such  actions  as  they 
enough  to  accommodate  all  of  the  tions  was  addressed  In  an  article  entl-  consider  necessary  to  encourage  and 
spent  fuel  produced  in  the  projected  ^jgd  "Spent  Fuel  Options,"  published  expedite  effective  use  of  existing  stor- 
llfetlme  of  the  plant.  A  1980  analysis  in  the  May  1981  issue  of  Nuclear  In-  age  facilities  and  the  addition  of  new 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess-  dustry.  and  Atomic  Industrial  Fonmi  storage  capacity.  In  an  effort  to 
ment  concluded  that:  magazine.  The  article  quoted  an  NRC  smooth  the  way  for  licensing  altema- 

[Fuel  rod  consolidation]  could  as  much  as  official  from  the  Division  of  Nuclear  tive  storage  technologies  such  as  dry 

double  the  amount  of  spent  fuel  that  could  Materials  and  Safeguards  as  follows:  storage,  the  remainder  of  section  311 

be  stored  per  square  foot  of  pool  area,  al-  ,^^^    transportation    cask    was    licensed  directs    DOE.    in    consultation    with 

though  structural  limits  In  the  pool  and  its  ^^^^^  ^^j,  j^j^,  p^^^t  70.  Much  more  was  in-  NRC.  to  establish  a  program  to  assist 

foundation  may  Prevent  the  maxmium  den-  ^^,,^^  .,^^^  ^^.^  j^i^g  about  U  simply  the  private  development  of  alternative 

slty  from  being  achieved  g^^rage.  and  part  72  Is  In  pla«   Also  the  technologies  which  NRC  could  license 

Dry  storage,  another  technology  type  of  cask  were  talking  about  is  Ucensed  .  ,  ixpnprip  basis  for  use  at  all 
which  has  not  yet  been  licensed  by  in  Germany,  or  undergoing  licensing.  We  JL^^  °^tL  glSion  312  aZ.s  for 
Nnr  involves  various  alternative  will  be  getting  a  topical  report  on  that  cask  f^actor  sites,  isecuon  jn^  auows  lor 
rSL  KrSe  ^^drv  wells  or  that  we  would  consider  in  licensing  appllca-  the  issuance  of  an  interim  license,  pro- 
modes,  including  casks,  fry  welJs  or  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  certain  criteria  are  met.  for  utlll- 
alr-cooled  vaults.  -There  is  experience  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  substantially  ty  applications  to  expand  onsite  capac- 
with  these  dry  storage  alternatives  ^^^^  our  safety  review  ...  So  I  can  see  a  ity  and  to  transship  spent  fuel.  Final- 
both  in  the  United  States  at  the  Idaho  potential  for  time  reduction,  but  until  we  go  jy  ggctlon  313  establishes  a  hybrid 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  and  through  It.  there's  no  guessing  Just  how  d'  ^  nrnoess  for  aoDllcatlons  to 
the  Nevada  test  site,  and  in  Europe,  much.  Basically.  I  wouldn't  see  any  reason  ^xS^d  sS?S  and  te  t?SS £  Thi^ 
Drv  st.orfli?e  is  not  a  "Dle-ln-the-sky"  for  dry  storage  evaluations  taking  any  expand  storage  ana  10  irsJissnip.  inis 
Dry  storage^^^^not^a^  Ta'^aiTalle  at  longer  than  wet  storage  evaluations  in  a  U-  f-"°n  f^-j<»,  P^Y^^^^^^^^ 


alternative  — 

some  point  in  the  distant  future.  To    censmgcase. 


Itlng  adjudicatory  hearings  and  subse- 


the  contrarv  a  very  Wntly  complet  Another  important  factor  in  the  11-  Quent  court  actions  which  contribute 

S  Office  of  T^Ll^gy  ALseTment  censablllty  issue  is  the  fact  the  DOE  to  the  licensing  uncertainty  surround- 

JenS  entitled  "MaSaS  C^e^cSl  has  actively  sought  out  utilities  with  ing  various  storage  options. 

Hl^h^ev^l  ^ioSfv^  W^te^  esti  near-term  storage  problems  and  Indus-  Another  issue  which  must  be  fully 

mates  that  foml  Sy  stonS  tectao  -  tries  who  would  be  willing  to  enter  developed  during  our  debate  on  title 

^«^i^  coufd  S^DlemlSat  realtor  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  DOE  III  Is  the  cost  of  a  Federal  APR  pro- 

slfe?  ?S  ab^t^   ye^re    SlmllS?^    a  to  apply  for  a  Ucense  for  these  storage  gram  and  the  mechanism  for  financing 

fecent  repS  prep^aS-e^for  DOE     'A  technologies.  Interestingly  enough,  of  such    a    program.    WhUe    my    dlstln- 

l^Pl?minl?v  A^LS  of  Altematlvl  the  12  utilities  with  near-term  storage  gulshed      colleague      and      ranking 

Sv^tXiLl^thSS  fof  the  SteiSe  problems  contacted  by  DOE.  only  2.  member  of  the  Budget  Committee  will 

S  rfmmerci^  SdS  Siel''  UaS  Florida  Power  &  Light  and  the  Ten-  address  this  Issue  In  greater  depth,  I 

NoS^r  19l^^)^ttaates  tha^t^verai  nessee  Valley  Authority,  have  agreed  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Con- 

S?fer^Jr  d^  stoS^;?tloi^  S  to       such       cooperative       programs,  gressional   Budget   Office   has  raised 

SvailatJe    iS^  the    1985-86^taefSmI  Through    these    programs,    DOE    in-  some  serious  questions  regarding  the 

J^d  Sit  four  of  these  optiom  wSSd  tends  to  develop  generic  licensing  in-  adequacy  of  the  funding  mechanisms 

J^st  leL  th^  Lirent  estlSSteTfor  formation  that  can  be  used  by  all  utUi-  contained  in  S.  1662.  Also,  a  recent 

Sa«  at  a^edeS  APR    Ma?ufi  ties.  In  response  to  a  written  question  OTA  report  entlUed  "Managing  Com- 

?Sereofdr?sterag^caSareSaJfy  regarding  licensing  of  dry  storage  that  merclal      High      Level      Radioactive 

nShinfnv^i    such  ^  throne  I  I  submitted  during  recent  Armed  Serv-  Waste"  suggests  that  dry  storage  op- 

havi  Se   advertisi^rth^avanabUity  ices  Committee  hearings.  DOE  stated  tions  may  be  less  expensive   than  a 

of  Ihese^Jf  rtSe  utimy  ^[SiLtry!'  the  following:  large-scale  central^d  ^ a^^ity  «.  we" 

Morwiver   in  liffht  of  the  nature  of  Currently,  there  appear  to  be  no  major  as  being  more  flexible  and  quicker  to 

th^  stX/e  ?rob?emsfitog  UtUltles  technical  iLues  which  stand  In  the  way  of  implement.  A  DOE  study  completed  in 

Hrv  «tni^P  mIri^Tnr^f«lbVe  alter'  "censing  either  fuel  rod  compaction  or  dry  November  1981  reached  similar  conclu- 

dry  storage  may  be  a  preferable  alter-  g^opage.  Discussions  by  the  Depari.ment  and  ^^^^ 

native  to  APR  storage  or  new  onsite  ^^e  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  have  Xi„-,i„  w-  president  I  would  like 
wet  storage.  In  the  fu-st  place,  spent  ^ot  identified  any  significant  technical  con-  ""^^^'^^ff '  „„  t„«J?,A„  °^X  rtl 
fuel  has  now  been  cooling  in  existing  cems  with  either  technology.  This  is  to  be  to  respond  to  an  assertlon-which  the 
reactors  for  at  least  6  or  7  years,  re-  verified  in  DOE  demonstration  programs  utility  Industry,  among  others,  has 
ducing  the  heat  and  radiation  output  with  utUlties  and  will  provide  a  sound  basis  made— that  the  Federal  Government 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  from  for  NRC's  licensing  of  these  new  techniques,  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  a  pro- 
freshly  discharged  fuel.  Consequently.  A  final  point  on  the  issue  of  llcens-  gram  for  Interim  nuclear  fuel  storage 
an  active  cooling  system  such  as  a  pool  ing  is  the  fact  that  our  amendment  re-  because  imcertalnties  in  Federal  poll- 
may  not  be  needed,  and  a  less  expen-  tains  sections  311  through  313.  which  cies  created  these  interim  storage 
sive  passive  system  may  suffice.  Sec-  represent  the  best  efforts  of  the  problems  for  the  utilities.  I  would 
ondly  the  continuing  uncertainties  of  Energy  and  Environment  Committees  agree  that  the  Federal  Government 
the  amount  of  storage  needed  and  the  to  resolve  some  of  the  licensing  uncer-  has  some  responsibUlty  to  help  resolve 
date  by  which  it  wiU  be  needed  argue  talntles  presently  confronting  the  utU-  the  Interim  storage  problem;  but  that 
against  an  alternative  involving  high  ity  industry.  EMDE  officials  testified  responsibility  does  not.  in  my  opinion, 
initial  costs  and  the  inflexibility  of  a  during  the  Armed  Services  Committee  include  the  creation  of  an  expensive 
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and  unnecessary  Federal  program  to 
take  this  spent  fuel  off  the  utilities' 
hands.  Rather.  I  submit,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  have  an  overall 
responsibility  to  establish  a  consistent 
policy  regarding  all  nuclear  waste 
issues.  Passage  of  S.  1662  with  our 
amendment  would  accomplish  that 
goal— it  would  clearly  establish  the 
policy  that  the  utilities  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  their  In- 
terim storage  needs.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  conclusions  of  a  1979  OAO 
report  on  spent  fuel  storage,  which 
stated: 

The  responsibility  for  Interim  spent  fuel 
should  be  a  utility  and  nuclear  Industry  con- 
cern. They  h*ve  the  technical  capability  to 
deal  with  the  problem  and  should  have  the 
motivation,  considering  their  large  capital 
investment  in  nuclear  power. 

I  also  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assist  the  utilities  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  own  stor- 
age needs  by  removing  unnecessary 
regiilatory  and  procedural  barriers. 
0\ir  amendment  would  accomplish 
that  goal  by  leaving  intact  sections  311 
through  313.  which  direct  DOE  to  es- 
tablish a  cooperative  program  to  assist 
utilities  in  meeting  their  interim  stor- 
age needs  and  which  provide  for  expe- 
dited licensing  of  onsite  storage. 

This  approach  makes  a  great  deal 
more  sense  than  setting  up  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  to  acquire  or  construct 
an  expensive  facility  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  a  problem  which  will  exist 
for  only  4  years.  There  appears  to  be 
general  agreement  that  the  crunch  or 
critical  period  regarding  interim  stor- 
age will  be  from  1986  to  1990.  DOE  es- 
timates that  the  need  for  some  addi- 
tional storage  space  will  begin  in  1986. 
By  1990.  however,  dry  storage  options 
should  definitely  be  available  and  11- 
censable,  as  well  as  other  alternatives 
which  the  utilities  will  have  had  time 
to  pursue.  The  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Coimcil,  in  its  literature  on  the 
AFR  issue,  refers  to  1986-1990  as  the 
critical  period.  The  committee  report 
on  S.  1662,  in  explaining  its  2.800- 
metric-ton  limit,  states  the  following 
about  use  of  AFR's  after  1990: 

This  figure  [2.800  metric  tons!  represents 
the  policy  Judgment  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  must  serve  as  a  last-resort  interim 
storage  option  through  the  remainder  of 
this  decade,  but  that  sufficient  time  and 
procedures  will  be  available  to  permit  utility 
at-reactor  expansion  to  satisfy  their  interim 
storage  needs  from  1990  until  the  Federal 
Oovemment  takes  custody  of  the  spent  fuel 
for  long-term  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fearful  that  If 
title  III  is  enacted  into  law  as  pro- 
posed and  a  Federal  AFR  facility  is 
created,  there  will  he  heavy  pressure 
to  utilize  that  facility  well  beyond 
1990.  I  would  also  expect  continuing 
pressure  to  repeal  the  2,800-ton  stor- 
age limit  as  weU  as  pressure  to  allow  as 
many  utilities  as  possible  to  use  the 


AFR  so  that  the  cost  for  users  would 
be  decreased. 

Additionally,  I  am  very  concerned,  as 
are  the  people  of  South  Carolina;  that 
purchase  of  the  BamweU  plant  for  use 
as  an  AFR  will  mean  indefinite  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  in  our  State.  South 
Carolina  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
concept  of  indefinite  storage  of  nucle- 
ar waste,  having  hosted  the  Savannah 
River  plant  and  the  high-level  liquid 
waste  it  produces  for  over  30  years. 
During  his  testimony  In  S.  1662  hear- 
ings. Governor  Richard  Riley  of  our 
State  summed  up  the  situation  well  in 
stating  his  law  of  political-physics, 
"[nluclear  waste  stays  where  it  is  .first 
put." 

Mr.  President,  in  simunary,  we  be- 
lieve this  amendment  Is  warranted  and 
wise.  The  Federal  program  established 
by  title  III  is  far  too  broad  for  the 
problem  it  seeks  to  resolve.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  set  up  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, knowing  full  well  as  we  do  that 
Federal  programs  often  take  on  a  mo- 
mentimi  of  their  own.  to  resolve  a  lim- 
ited 4-year  problem— especially  when 
there  are  a  variety  of  less  drastic  and 
more  economical  alternatives  ready  to 
be  deployed. 

A  Federal  APR  program  may  mean 
significant  expenditures  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  if  funds  provided  by 
the  utilities  prove  insufficient  to  cover 
all  the  activities  authorized  by  S.  1662. 
A  Federal  AFR  program  will  mean 
transportation  of  nuclear  waste 
through  a  number  of  States— transpor- 
tation which  would  be  completely  un- 
necessary if  an  on  site  solution  is 
found.  Finally,  a  Federal  AFR  pro- 
gram devotes  a  great  deal  of  time,  at- 
tenton,  and  money  to  a  short-term 
storage  option  when  we  should  be  fo- 
cusing on  a  permanent  solution  to  nu- 
clear waste  storage.  That  is  where  our 
emphasis  should  lie,  and  this  amend- 
ment furthers  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  telegram,  which  I 
received  from  Governor  RUey  of 
South  Carolina  supporting  this 
amendment  to  S.  1662,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Frank  Coffman,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear  Waste 
Management  and  Fuel  Cycle  Programs 
at  DOE,  to  Representative  Butler  Der- 
rick of  South  Carolina,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRS.  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  letter  outlines  spent  fuel  manage- 
ment activities  at  DOE  and  the  re- 
sponse which  DOE  received  to  its  re- 
quests for  utility  partners  to  partici- 


pate   in    dry    storage    demonstration 
projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  April  28.  1982.  editori- 
al from  the  State,  the  largest  newspa- 
per in  South  Carolina  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
closing,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  real- 
ize that  this  matter  does  directly 
affect  my  State:  and  it  might  be  as- 
sumed by  some,  as  I  stated,  that  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  reiterate  that  a  study  of 
this  matter  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
we  do  not  need  the  Federal  APR  stor- 
age. It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
and  the  utilities  should  provide  this  in- 
terim storage  until  permanent  storage 
is  available.  Again,  I  repeat,  alterna- 
tive technologies  are  only  4  years 
away.  Why  should  we  go  into  this  ex- 
pensive program  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  unwise? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see   fit  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 
E^XHiarr  1 
[Telegram] 

Columbia,  S.C., 

itprii  19,  1982. 
Hon.  Stkom  Thukmond. 
Russell  Senate  Offict  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Stsom;  I  understand  that  Senate  bill 
1M2  the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
may  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  tomorrow  for  consideration.  Regard- 
ing your  proposed  amendment  to  delete 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  providing  for 
Federal  AFR  facilities  for  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  I  urge  you  to  Impress  upon  the  Senate 
our  State's  serious  concern  that  such  Feder- 
al activity  could  in  effect  allow  for  spent 
fuel  from  across  the  country  to  be  trans- 
ported to  and  stored  In  South  Carolina.  The 
focus  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  activity 
and  the  intent  of  S.  1663  must  be  to  finally 
put  forward  a  national  policy  and  a  program 
to  create  a  permanent  repository  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste— not  another  pro- 
gram for  temporary  storage.  If  the  provi- 
sions calling  for  Federal  AFR's  remain  in  a 
bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  we  in  South 
Carolina  would  be  forced  to  consider  more 
direct  action  to  preclude  the  further  accu- 
mulation of  high  level  waste  in  the  State.  I 
am  grateful  for  your  offering  of  this  amend- 
ment and  pledge  any  personal  assistance 
that  I  may  render. 

Richard  W.  Rilxt,  Gfooemor. 

Exhibit  2 
DxPARTMKirr  or  Ekxkgt, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  28,  1982. 
Hon.  Bdtuex  Dduuck, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

OxAB  Ma.  Derrick:  The  Department  of 
EInergy's  (E>OE)  spent  fuel  storage  program 
activities  concentrate  on  the  support  of  util- 
ity license  applications  for  rod  consolidation 
and  dry  storage  In  casks.  dryweUs,  and  silos. 
We  believe  these  alternative  storage  tech- 
nologies have  the  potential  to  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently meet  the  interim  spent  fuel  storage 
needs    of    commercial    domestic    reactors. 
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However,  assistance  and  support  in  the  com- 
mercial application  of  these  storage  technol- 
ogies is  needed  for  these  storage  options  to 
represent  viable  solutions  to  the  spent  fuel 
storage  problem.  The  Department  Ls  work- 
ing with  utilities  with  near-term  storage 
problems  to  explore  solutions  to  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

In  May  1981,  the  Department  invited  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  57  utilities  with 
nuclear  reactors  to  Washington  to  partici- 
pate in  a  workshop  on  storage  alternatives. 
Most  utilities  attended,  but  essentially  no 
utility  was  interested  in  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  entering  into  a  cooperative  program 
in  the  Department  to  demonstrate  and  li- 
cense the  alternative  storage  techniques.  So 
the  Department  contacted  the  utilities  with 
near-term  storage  problems  individually  and 
eventually  had  discussions  with  the  follow- 
ing 12  utilities: 

1.  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company. 

2.  Consximers  Power  Company. 

3.  Duke  Power  Company. 

4.  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company. 

5.  General  Public  UtUitles. 

6.  Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Company. 

7.  Northeast  Utilities. 

8.  Portland  Oeneral  Eaectric  Company. 

9.  Power  Authority— SUte  of  New  York. 

10.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

11.  Virginia  Hectric  and  Power  Company. 

12.  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company. 
Following   initial    discussions,    only    four 

utilities  decided  to  conduct  detailed  discus- 
sions with  the  Department.  They  were  the 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  (FP&L). 
Portland  Oeneral  Electric  Company 
(PG&E),  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(TVA),  and  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  (VEPCO).  PO&E  and  VEPCO 
eventually  discontinued  these  detailed  dis- 
cussions. We  are  currently  pursuing  a  coop- 
erative program  with  FP&L  and  are  Just 
awaiting  approval  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  a  DOE/TVA  cooperative  pro- 
gram. The  TVA  program  involves  the  licens- 
ing of  two  large  capacity  storage-only  casks 
at  the  Browns  Ferry  site  during  fisoU  year 
1983.  In  addition,  DOE  and  TVA  have  a 
Joint  program  to  demonstrate  boiling  water 
reactor  rod  consolidation.  We  are  currently 
seeking  a  utUlty  partner  for  a  large  scale 
pressurized  water  reactor  rod  consolidation 
program  and  a  large  scale  cask  storage  pro- 
gram at  a  reactor  site. 

As  part  of  these  cooperative  programs,  the 
Department  has  promised  to  support  licens- 
ing by  developing  generic  licensing  informa- 
tion that  can  be  used  by  all  utilities  and  by 
conducting  unlicensed  storage  operations  at 
a  Government  site  with  utility  supplied  fuel 
and  casks.  This  unlicensed  storage  would 
provide  any  data  required  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  during  li- 
censing. However,  many  utilities  that  the 
Department  has  talked  with  are  not  wUllng 
to  be  the  first  to  go  through  licensing  since 
there  is  the  potential  for  extended  licensing 
proceedings.  This  Is  due  to  the  practice  of 
prenotlclng  and  extensive  hearings  which 
allow  many  opportunities  for  intervention 
and  delay  which  not  only  frustrate  their  nu- 
clear objectives  but  also  carry  over  into  rate 
making  hearings.  Discussions  with  NRC 
staff  have  revealed  that  they  operate  this 
way  because  of  past  accusations  of  working 
in  secret  with  utilities.  Licensing  relief  via 
legislation  to  deal  with  this  problem  is 
needed,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  disciiss 
this  with  you. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  the  utilities  is 
the  lack  of  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  collect 
money  for  their  fuel  storage  and  disposal 


costs.  Public  utility  commissions  have  re- 
fused to  include  or  have  reduced  requests  by 
utilities  for  coverage  of  fuel  storage  and  dis- 
posal costs  in  their  rate  structures  because 
of  uncertainty  concerning  the  disposal  fee 
and  when  it  is  paid.  We  believe  a  tax  on  nu- 
clear fuel  with  early  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  disposal  fee  would  provide  a 
firm  basis  for  the  utility  to  recover  costs 
from  the  ratepayer. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  we  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  these  Issues  with  you  or 
your  staff. 

Sincerely, 

FRAinELIlf  E.  ComiAif, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Waste   Management    and    Fuel    Cycle 
Programs,  Office  of  Nuclear  Energy 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Apr.  26, 

1982] 

Exhibits 

S.C.  Expects  Sdiators  To  Fioht  AFR 
Storaob 

The  n.S.  Senate  soon  may  try  to  agree  on 
legislation  which  sets  national  policy  on  the 
disposal  of  the  highly  radioactive  wastes 
from  utility-owned  nuclear  power  reactors. 

Of  course,  nobody  wants  something  buried 
nearby  that  poses  the  danger  of  radiation 
for  thousands  of  years.  So,  this  legislation 
will  get  the  serious  attention  of  most  of  the 
senators  who  will  be  trying  to  balance  the 
national  interest  against  the  interests  of 
their  own  states. 

South  Carolina  has  an  especial  interest  in 
the  pending  bill,  S.  1662.  It  contains  provi- 
sions which  would  permit  the  "temporary" 
storage  of  nuclear  reactors'  spent  fuels  at 
sites  designated  by  the  federal  government. 
One  of  the  three  prime  candidates  for  a 
storage  location  is  the  Barnwell  Nuclear 
Fuels  Plant,  which  was  designed  to  reproc- 
ess the  spent  fuels  BNFP  has  never  been 
operational. 

The  problem  is  that  for  years  the  spent- 
fuel  aaaemblles  from  the  power  reactors 
have  been  crowding  into  on-site  storage 
pools.  Utilities,  anticipating  running  out  of 
storage  space,  want  to  move  the  assemblies 
to  a  central  location  away  from  the  reactors. 
The  concept  Is  called  AFR,  away-from-reac- 
tor  storage. 

Objections  to  that  concept,  and  to  use  of 
BNFP  for  that  purpose,  have  been  raised  by 
Oov.  Dick  Riley  and  others  up  and  down  the 
line  In  South  (Carolina.  The  State  is  includ- 
ed. What  is  needed  is  a  national,  permanent 
repository,  availability  of  an  Interim  govern- 
ment storage  facility  will  encourage  further 
delay  of  a  final  storage  decision  which 
should  have  been  made  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago. 

Furthermore,  South  Carolina  already  has 
an  inordinate  "share"  of  the  nation's  radio- 
active wastes.  Millions  of  gallons  of  military 
nuclear  wastes  are  stored  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  com- 
mercial low-level  radiating  garbage  are 
buried  near  Barnwell.  If  there  are  problems 
at  the  reactors,  let  the  utilities  expand  their 
holding  tanks  as  necessary. 

We  will  not  argue  the  point  further.  Now 
we  must  look  to  our  two  U.S.  Senators, 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Fritz  Holllngs.  to 
eliminate  the  AFR  proposals  from  the  pend- 
ing bill.  They  have  drafted  the  necessary 
amendments  and  are  reported  to  have  writ- 
ten all  members  of  the  Senate  asking  their 
support.  We  presume  Mr.  Thurmond  and 
Mr.  Holllngs  are  prepared  to  use  whatever 
parliamentary  tactics  and  oratorical  persua- 
sion that  are  necessary,  as  well  as  their  own 


considerable   personal   and   political   influ- 
ence. 

Defeat  of  the  AFR  proposal  will  hasten 
the  eventual  creation  of  an  essential  nation- 
al nuclear  waste  repository.  That  will  be  a 
monumental  contribution  to  the  public's 
welfare  and  safety. 

Mr.  PEKCY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  the  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
which  would  strike  those  provisions 
authorizing  a  Federal  program  for 
away-from-reactor  (AFR)  facilities 
while  continuing  efforts  to  expedite 
the  use  of  technologies  for  expanding 
interim  onsite  storage. 

The  issue  that  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses has  been  discussed  at  length 
over  the  past  few  years.  During  this 
time,  we  have  heard  repeatedly  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  must  rush  to 
the  rescue  and  entirely  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  untU  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory is  made  available.  But  no  disaster 
has  befallen  the  industry  since  these 
arguments  were  first  made.  No  nuclear 
plants  have  been  closed  due  to  a  lack 
of  available  storage. 

Indeed,  wise  utilities  have  moved 
ahead  in  expanding  their  storage  capa- 
bilities through  reracking,  transship- 
ment, and  other  alternatives.  These 
utilities  should  be  commended.  In  ad- 
dition, as  my  colleagues  have  pointed 
out,  no  technical  barriers  exist  for  dry 
storage  which  will  greatly  expand  the 
potential  for  onsite  storage  more  effi- 
ciently than  current  available  technol- 
ogies. Based  on  this  progress  and  re- 
vised projections  for  storage  require- 
ments, DOE  decided  to  discontinue  its 
efforts  to  provide  Federal  Government 
owned  or  controlled  away-from-reactor 
storage  facilities.  According  to  the 
March  27,  1981,  memo  from  DOE's 
Office  of  General  Council,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  will  shift  its  focus  to 
the  development  of  alternative  tech- 
nologies to  further  increase  utility 
storage  capabilities.  This  is  a  long 
overdue  and  welcome  approach. 

Indeed,  the  nuclear  and  utility  in- 
dustries have  attested  that  Govern- 
ment-operated AFR's  are  not  essen- 
tial. In  a  written  statement  submitted 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (NRC)  this  past  December,  the  in- 
dustry states: 

Even  without  Federal  AFR's,  however, 
adequate  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  can  be 
made  available  •  *  *  AFR's  employed  to  In- 
crease capacity  could  be  privately  owned.  In 
addition,  technologies  such  as  dry  storage 
and  rod  compaction  offer  the  potential  to 
further  enhance  storage  capability.  Thus, 
the  conclusions  reached  in  Part  I,  Supra, 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity,  are  not  affected  by  the 
recent  change  in  Federal  AFR  policy. 

Let  me  stress  that  these  words  are 
taken  directly  from  a  formal  written 
statement  submitted  to  NRC  by  such 
groups  as  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Fonmi.  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
and  individual  utilities. 
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I  compliment  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  attempted  to  make  this  bill 
more  responsible  by  attempting  to 
limit  the  circumstances  under  which 
APR's  could  be  used.  However,  these 
limits  are  not  nearly  strict  enough. 
Title  III  still  offers  the  utilities  the 
easy  way  out.  Under  this  title  as  cur- 
rently drafted,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  take  title,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  the  utilities'  spent  fuel 
during  the  shipping,  handling,  and  in- 
terim storage  of  that  fuel.  In  such  cir- 
cimistances.  the  utilities  would  be  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, and  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
any  reprocessing  rights  to  the  fuel. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  such  a  policy 
not  only  makes  an  AFR  a  highly  at- 
tractive option  for  utilities,  but  also  in- 
vites a  utility  not  to  invest  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  own  facilities.  I  share 
the  view  pointed  out  repeatedly  by 
members  of  the  administration  that 
interim  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
should  remain  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  private  sector.  Given  that 
the  need  for  APR's  has  not  l>e€n  clear- 
ly established,  it  seems  foolish  to  push 
forward  with  legislation  authorizing  a 
new  program  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  takes  on  unprecedented 
responsibilities  and  liabilities,  especial- 
ly in  a  period  when  much  more  press- 
ing existing  Federal  programs  are 
being  cut. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  very 
possibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
picking  up  the  tab  and  the  liability  for 
interim  storage  will  detract  from  the 
need  for  permanent  repositories  and 
that  these  temporary  pools  will 
become  permanent  repositories  in 
short  order.  I  wUl  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

I  am  directly  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  course  of  events  on  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Morris.  111.,  is  one  of 
the  three  likely  candidates  for  an 
AFR.  The  people  in  this,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, in  the  other  two  AFR  communi- 
ties—fear becoming  the  "dumping 
ground"  of  the  Nation.  Rather  than 
placing  this  responsibility  on  the 
backs  of  these  individuals,  utilities 
with  nuclear  facilities  and  their  cus- 
tomers must  directly  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  interim  storage  of  nucle- 
ar waste.  The  Morris  facility,  as  well 
as  faculties  at  West  Valley,  N.Y..  and 
Barnwell,  S.C.  were  not  built  with  the 
intention  of  having  them  sold  to  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  an  indeterminate  number  of  years. 
Certainly,  no  one  living  in  Morris, 
West  Valley,  or  Barnwell  was  warned 
when  these  facilities  were  built  that 
they  might  have  to  live  next  to  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Other  Senators  should  not  feel  that 
their  States  and  communities  will 
escape  the  impact  of  AFR's  unscathed. 
AFR's  will  negatively  affect  dozens  of 
States  unnecessarily— even  some  with 


no  nuclear  plants— by  Increasing  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materi- 
als. Transport  of  spent  fuel  entails  a 
number  of  activities:  loading  of  trucks 
and/or  railroad  cars;  collection  at  as- 
sembly depots  or  transfer  points,  for 
rail  shipment;  monitoring  passage 
along  highways  and  rail  lines;  offload- 
ing at  repositories:  and  decontamina- 
tion of  shipping  containers.  Each  of 
these  points  in  the  process  increase 
the  risk  of  hazard.  A  draft  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  study  defines 
this  network  of  activities  as  a  "waste 
funnel"  in  which  spent  fuel  from 
widely  dispersed  powerplants  is  trans- 
ported to  centralized  storage  sU.es  at 
AFR's  or  repositories.  Depending  on 
where  AFR's  are  located.  States  that 
could  be  effected  by  such  waste  fun- 
nels Include:  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio.  Mississippi.  New  York. 
Alabama.  Georgia.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts— to  name  only  a  few. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  confront  these 
States  with  the  safety  and  health  risks 
associated  with  such  transport  when 
shipments  to  APR's  can  be  altogether 
avoided.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  also  states. 

Accidents  will  inevitably  happen,  and  even 
if  there  are  no  releases  of  radioactivity 
these  accident*  will  undoubtedly  receive 
substantial  attention  from  the  news  media. 
Given  the  level  of  public  concern,  the  visible 
movement  of  waste  through  communities 
may  well  add  to  the  anxieties  of  the  citizen- 
ry, to  demands  for  greater  state  and  local 
control,  and  to  increased  contention  over 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

None  of  us  wishes  to  risk  this.  What 
the  utility  and  nuclear  industries  need 
most  at  this  point  in  time  is  to  regain 
public  confidence.  A  responsible  pro- 
gram for  nuclear  waste  management 
with  public  acceptance  is  essential  for 
the  future  viability  of  nuclear  power 
in  this  country.  As  a  first  sign  of  good 
faith  to  the  public,  the  Industry 
should  get  on  with  the  business  of  ex- 
panding onslte  storage,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gets  on  with  the 
business  of  developing  safe  permanent 
repositories.  If.  for  some  as  yet  un- 
known reason,  a  need  should  arise  for 
some  limited  AFR  storage.  Congress 
can  always  again  consider  this  need  on 
an  emergency  basis. 

Given  the  negative  aspects  associat- 
ed with  APR's  which  I  have  men- 
tioned—Federal costs  and  liabilities, 
distraction  from  developing  perma- 
nent repositories,  health  and  safety 
risks  associated  with  transport  to 
AFR's,  and  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
residents  of  c>otential  AFR  communi- 
ties—I  strongly  urge  support  of  this 
amendment.  For  all  Involved,  we  will 
be  better  off  without  a  federally  sup- 
ported AFR  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  THURJioin)  and  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS,  and  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy,  in 
supporting  this  amendment  to  S.  1662, 
the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1982. 

Title  III  of  S.  1662  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  become  responsi- 
ble for  storing  spent  fuel  from  those 
nuclear  powerplants  "that  cannot  rea- 
sonably provide  adequate  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  site  of  the  powerplant 
when  needed  to  assure  the  continued, 
orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant." 

I  believe  interim  storage  of  nuclear 
waste  by  a  federally  fuinded  away- 
from-reactor  (APR)  is  wrong.  This 
provision  wUl  divert  attention  from 
reaching  our  primary  goal  of  perma- 
nent disposal. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Interim  stor- 
age facilities  are  needed  to  provide 
relief  measures  to  handle  spent  fuel 
until  permanent  storage  is  available. 
But  a  June  1979,  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  points  out 
there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  its 
cumulative  KFR  requirements  and 
those  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
E]nergy.  GAO  concluded  that  an  inter- 
im storage  program  would  defer  final 
decision  on  permanent  storage. 

Each  time  we  delay  the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  permanent  storage  we  under- 
mine the  Federal  Government's  credi- 
bility and  the  public's  confidence.  The 
goal  of  a  waste  policy  act  should  be  a 
decision  on  permanent  storage,  not 
further  delays. 

Since  the  debate  on  the  need  for 
AFR's  began,  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant developments.  Utilities  have  re- 
duced the  need  for  APR's  by  increas- 
ing their  ability  to  store  spent  fuel 
onslte  through  reracking  and  through 
longer  fueling  periods. 

A  March  1981  Department  of  Elnergy 
report  (DOE/SR-0007)  entitled  "spent 
fuel  storage  requirements"  stated: 

In  comparing  the  three  storage  require- 
ments cases  with  previous  reports,  decreases 
in  all  three  cases  are  seen.  These  decreases 
have  resulted  primarily  from  utilities  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  solve  their  own  storage 
problems  whenever  possible.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  degree  of  planned  storage  ca- 
pacity increases,  transhipments,  onslte 
transfers,  and  other  actions  discussed  In  this 
report. 

Department  of  Energy  figures  have 
indicated  that  such  interim  storage 
will  not  be  needed  until  1986.  This  new 
timeframe  would  allow  for  further  re- 
search and  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies such  as  dry  storage.  Dry  stor- 
age would  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
ducing both  the  cost  of  a  waste  pro- 
gram and  the  exposure  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  to  nuclear  waste. 

Let  us  move  forward  in  deciding  a 
national  nuclear  waste  policy.  Let  us 
examine  further  the  work  done  by  the 
Department    of    Energy's    Savannah 


River  operations  office,  which  con- 
cluded that  dry  storage  casks  can  be  li- 
censed, constructed,  and  in  operation 
by  1986,  or  that  dry  well  and  silo  stor- 
age can  be  available  by  1986.  Addition- 
al new  pools,  according  to  the  report, 
can  be  completed  within  5  years. 

Let  us  move  forward  with  the  work 
done  by  the  Teiuiessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, which  has  been  studying  these 
new  technologies,  to  find  an  answer  to 
nuclear  waste.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  for  DOE  by  an  independent 
firm,  the  unit  cost  for  dry  storage 
casks  would  be  $117  per  kilogram,  dry 
well  storage  would  have  a  unit  cost  of 
$137  per  kilogram,  and  concrete  silos 
would  have  a  per  unit  cost  of  $160  per 
kilogram. 

By  comparison.  DOE  has  estimated 
that  an  AFR  program  would  have  a 
per  unit  cost  of  $173  i>er  kilogram.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
estimated  the  same  program  to  have  a 
per  unit  cost  of  $215  per  kilogram. 

Why  then.  Mr.  President,  should  the 
Federal  Government  be  committed  to 
an  expensive  program  that  can  be 
handled  in  a  more  effective  manner? 

There  is  another  reason  why  an 
AFR  program  is  wrong:  Money.  With- 
out amending  S.  1662.  this  bill  would 
subject  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to  a 
new  Federal  program  without  a  mone- 
tary cap.  There  is.  to  be  sure,  a  user 
fee  charged  to  the  utilities  who  ship 
their  spent  fuel  to  an  AFR.  But  a  con- 
gressional budget  office  seems  to  indi- 
cate this  fee  cannot  cover  the  cost  of 
even  a  simple  program,  let  alone  the 
program  envisioned  in  this  bill. 

In  the  face  of  record  deficits  and 
severe  cuts  to  existing  programs,  can 
this  country  afford  to  subsidize  a  new 
program  that  falls  to  give  us  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  nuclear  waste? 

I.  like  many  other  Americans,  am 
looking  for  an  answer  to  the  nuclear 
waste  problem.  This  body  was  success- 
ful In  passing  legislation  concerning 
low-level  waste;  now  we  must  address 
high-level  waste.  Let  us  reach  a  perma- 
nent solution,  not  a  quick  fix.  Let  us 
provide  this  country  with  an  environ- 
mentally safe  program,  not  a  disaster 
waiting  to  happen.  And  let  us  look  to 
the  new  technologies  available,  not 
the  past. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  THimMOND  and 
Rollings,  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  those  portions  of  title 
III  of  S.  1662,  the  National  Nuclear 
Waste  Management  Policy  Act  of 
1982,  that  provide  for  a  "federally 
owned  and  operated  system  for  the  in- 
terim storage  of  spent  fuel  (up  to  2,800 
metric  tons)  at  one  or  more  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities."  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  that  it  Is  inappropri- 
ate policy  to  have  a  federally  operated 


interim  storage  program.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, and  as  Senator  Hollings  points 
out,  a  potentially  costly  step  that  will 
only  serve  to  divert  Federal  efforts 
away  from  developing  a  much  needed 
system  of  long-term  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
wastes. 

The  first  commercial  nuclear  reactor 
began  operating  in  1957.  Seventy-four 
nuclear  powerplants  are  currently  op- 
erating. After  25  years  over  9,000 
metric  tons  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  have 
accumulated.  But  we  have  no  perma- 
nent repository  for  these  wastes, 
wastes  that  wUl  be  dangerously  radio- 
active for  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

As  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  professor  emer- 
itus at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  first  general  manager 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  ob- 
served In  1979,  we  have  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  front  end  of  these  ma- 
chines—nuclear reactors— and  not 
enough  to  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
the  radioactive  waste  they  produce.  By 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  some  89,000 
metric  tons  of  accumulated  spent  nu- 
clear fuel,  nearly  10  times  the  current 
quantity.  We  must  be,  therefore, 
steadfast  in  our  efforts  to  develop  and 
execute  a  Federal  policy  for  the  per- 
manent disposal  of  these  high-level 
nuclear  wastes.  We  can  no  longer  put 
off  this  undertaking. 

I  am  quite  concerned  therefore  that 
the  nuclear  waste  management  bill  we 
are  now  considering  (S.  1662)  contains 
provisions  that  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  own  and  operate  facili- 
ties for  the  interim  storage  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel.  Such  a  program  can  only 
serve  to  detract  from  our  efforts  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  nuclear  waste 
repository. 

If  we  leave  the  Federal  away-from- 
reactor  (AFR)  storage  option  in  S. 
1662,  the  option  wUl  be  exercised.  It  is 
a  natural  course  of  events.  We  will 
find  ourselves  in  several  years  with  a 
2.800  metric  ton  federally  owned  and 
operated  interim  storage  facility,  sup- 
portd  by  funds  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  a  permanent  resposltory.  Having 
taken  such  an  interim  step  we  will  be 
just  that  much  farther  from  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement problems.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

Utilities,  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
have  been  taking  care  of  the  interim 
storage  problem  in  good  faith  for  some 
time.  Well  over  90  percent  of  the  accu- 
mulated spent  fuel  is  currently  stored 
onsite  at  nuclear  powerplants  in 
water-filled  storage  pools. 

Our  amendment  simply  makes  it 
clear  that  interim  storage  should  con- 
tinue to  the  responsibility  of  the  per- 
sons owning  and  operating  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplants.  The  utilities  are  not 
without  options  in  this  matter.  The 
utilities,  employing  the  same  diUgence 


and  good  faith  that  they  have  dis- 
played in  the  past,  need  only  to  make 
use  of  these  options. 

Some  utilities  wiU  be  able  to  add  to 
existing  storage  pools,  others  can 
rerack  or  consolidate  spent  fuel  rods 
into  tighter  assemblies,  and  still  others 
can  transship  spent  fuel  to  other  pow- 
erplants. In  addition  nothing  in  our 
amendment  would  prevent  utilities 
from  contracting  to  store  spent  fuel  at 
privately  owned  and  operated  offslte 
storage  facilities. 

Finally  and  likely  the  most  impor- 
tant among  the  options  available  to 
the  utilities  Is  the  use  of  a  new  onsite 
storage  technology,  dry  storage.  Dry 
storage  requires  considerably  less 
space  than  the  current  "swimming 
pool"  type  storage.  There  are  several 
different  types  of  dry  storage  tech- 
niques, placing  the  spent  fuel  rods  In 
cast  iron  casks,  in  drywells  below 
ground  level,  or  on  racks  in  a  large  hot 
cell;  $7  million  was  included  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  1983  for  dry  storage  demon- 
stration work. 

We  must  remember  that  In  the  late 
1970's  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
was  projecting  that  some  utilities 
would  nin  out  of  onsite  storage  capac- 
ity as  soon  as  the  early  1980's.  DOE's 
latest  estimates  indicate  that  the  date 
Is  more  likely  to  be  1986  or  1987. 
Given  that  there  is  some  time,  the  use 
of  dry  storage  is  clearly  a  viable 
option. 

While  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRC)  has  yet  to  license  the 
dry  storage  technology  it  is  prepared 
to  begin  review  of  license  applications 
received.  The  procedural  regulations 
are  In  effect.  In  August  1979  the  NRC 
staff  prepared  a  "Pinal  Generic  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  on  Han- 
dling and  Storage  of  Spent  Light 
Water  Power  Reactor  Fuel"  (NURED- 
0575).  Dry  storage  was  included  in  this 
study. 

As  a  result  of  the  staff  study  the 
NRC  has  issued  a  final  rule,  "Licens- 
ing Requirements  for  the  Storage  of 
Spent  Fuel  in  an  Independent  Spent 
P\iel  Storage  Installation." 

Furthermore  a  guide  on  applicant 
safety  analysis  reports  for  dry  storage 
technologies  is  about  to  be  completed. 
Such  guides  assist  applicants  In  the  li- 
censing process. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  those  who  wish 
to  use  dry  storage  would  face  any  un- 
necessary delays  before  the  NRC.  In 
fact  in  answering  a  question  submitted 
to  it  by  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  last  Novem- 
ber, the  Commission  said: 

As  a  general  statement,  we  know  of  no 
technological  barriers  or  public  health  and 
safety  considerations  which  would  prevent  a 
utility  from  providing  additional  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  powerplant  site,  either  by  addi- 
tional pool  or  dry  storage. 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment 0/  Energy,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Co..  are  about  to  embark  on 
dry  cask  storage  projects  at  their  reac- 
tor sites.  As  recently  as  December  31. 
1981  the  counsel  for  the  Atomic  Indus- 
trial Forum.  Inc.  stated  that: 

Aa  to  dry  storace.  we  agree  with  DOE  that 
such  is  teclinically  feasible  and  could  be  uti- 
lized if  needed. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that 
this  amendment  does  not  strike  those 
provisions  of  title  III  of  S.  1682  that 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
take  such  actions  as  they  consider  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  facili- 
ties and  the  addition  of  needed  new 
storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  each  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplant. 

In  addition,  under  those  provisions 
of  title  III  not  striken  by  our  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  re- 
quired to  assist  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  onsite  spent 
fuel  storage  technologies,  such  as  dry 
cask  storage,  that  can  be  approved  by 
the  NRC  on  a  generic  basis. 

Finally  this  amendment  does  noth- 
ing to  alter  that  part  of  title  III  that 
provides  for  interim  licenses  or  licens- 
ing amendments  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
utilities  that  request  expanded  onsite 
storage  capacity  for  spent  fuel. 

We  do  not  change  those  provisions 
In  title  III  Just  mentioned  because  we 
agree  that  "the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  encourage 
and  expedite  the  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing storage  facilities  and  the  addition 
of  needed  new  storage  capacity  at  the 
site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plant." 

I  must  admit  that  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  spent  fuel  has  not 
always  been  a  consistent  one.  There 
was  an  early  belief  that  similar  to 
what  was  happening  to  spent  fuel 
from  our  Federal  weapons-program  re- 
actors, civilian  spent  fuel  would  be  re- 
processed. 

I  know  this  history  all  too  well.  The 
only  commercial  reprocessing  facility 
to  have  operated  in  this  Nation  is  lo- 
cated at  West  Valley,  N.Y.  Between 
1966  and  1972  about  640  metric  tons  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  were  reprocessed  at 
West  Valley.  In  1972  the  facility  shut 
down  with  the  thought  it  needed  to  be 
made  larger  in  order  to  be  cost  effi- 
cient. 

As  plans  were  being  developed  how- 
ever, the  regulatory  climate  changed. 
Standards  became  stricter,  safeguards 
more  extensive.  By  1976  it  became 
clear  that  reopening  West  Valley  was 
not  practical. 

On  April  7,  1977,  President  Carter 
declared  a  moratorium  on  the  com- 
mercial reprocessing  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  from  U.S.  powerplants  as  part  of 


his  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  policy. 
Following  on  Carter's  April  27  an- 
nouncement the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  proposed  in  October  1977  that 
the  Federal  Government  accept  and 
take  title  to  utility  spent  fuel  accumu- 
lating at  reactor  sites  and  provide  tem- 
porary storage  space  for  the  fuel  at 
federally  operated  away-from-reactor 
(APR)  storage  sites.  Congress  however 
never  authorized  DOE  to  proceed  with 
a  Federal  APR  storage  program. 

In  1980  comprehensive  nuclear  waste 
management  legislation  failed  to 
emerge  from  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee.  One  of  the  major 
issues  in  dispute  was  the  Inclusion  of  a 
provision  to  esUblish  Federal  APR  fa- 
cilities, the  Senate  bill  (S.  2189)  con- 
tained such  a  provision  but  the  House 
(H.R.  8378)  bill  did  not. 

Now  In  the  97th  Congress  we  find 
oiu^elves  again  considering  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  waste  management 
bill.  And  again  a  Federal  away-from- 
reactor  storage  program  for  spent  fuel 
is  an  issue. 

The  Senate  Energy  Committee  origi- 
nally reported  out  S.  1662  with  a  man- 
datory Federal  APR  storage  provision. 
The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  version  of  S.  1662  provided 
for  a  discretionary  Federal  AFR  stor- 
age program. 

Title  III  of  the  version  of  S.  1662 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  most 
closely  resembles  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  provi- 
sions. Any  provisions,  however,  for  a 
Federal  APR  storage  program,  even  if 
discretionary  in  nature,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  S.  1662. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  Federal  AFR 
storage  debate.  It  is  time  to  bring  cer- 
tainty to  Federal  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement policy.  Utility  planning  for 
Interim  spent  fuel  storage  has  been  oc- 
curring in  an  atmosphere  of  false 
hope.  This  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  It  is  inappropriate  and  un- 
necessary for  the  Federal  Government 
to  own  and  operate  away-from-reactor 
storage  facilities. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  administration  Is  on  record 
as  opposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  APR  storage  program.  In  tes- 
timony presented  at  a  joint  hearing 
held  by  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committees  on  October 
6,  1981.  Shelby  T.  Brewer,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Nuclear 
Energy,  said: 

We  feel  that  this  (interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel)  is  a  service  more  appropriately  provid- 
ed by  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  providing  any  relief  what- 
soever—even the  "last  resort,"  emer- 
gency relief  provided  by  this  bill— to 


the  electric  utilities  regarding  the  stor- 
age of  conunercial  nuclear  powerplant 
spent  fuel.  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment would  open  the  way  to  the  po- 
tential shutdown,  and  other  operating 
disruptions,  of  a  number  of  operating 
nuclear  powerplants  In  this  country. 
And  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve our  colleagues  need  to  examine 
carefully  the  provisions  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  compromise  text  that  we 
are  considering.  First,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  national  policy  for  spent  fuel 
storage  that  includes  for  the  first  time 
clear  guidelines  for  utUity  planning  on 
the  spent  fuel  storage  problem.  This 
policy  places  primary  responsibility 
with  the  utilities  for  providing  ade- 
quate spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at 
the  reactor  sites. 

Second,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
element  of  the  national  policy,  the  bill 
includes  new  licensing  procedures  that 
are  intended  to  expedite  NRC  approv- 
als of  utility  requests  for  spent  fuel 
storage  expansion  at  reactor  sites. 
These  new  procedures,  which  involve 
interim  licensing  authority  and  the 
use  of  hybrid  bearing  procedures, 
should  minimize  the  potential  for  un- 
necessary delays  in  processing  these 
utility  license  applications. 

However,  the  blU  recognizes  that 
these  new  expedited  procedures  may 
not  be  enough  in  themselves  to  assure 
that  all  utilities  will  be  able  to  expand 
their  at-reactor  storage  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  disruption  of  the  operation  of 
their  plants.  For  this  reason,  the  bill 
includes  a  third  element— a  carefully 
limited,  "last  resort"  Federal  away- 
from-reactor,  of  AFR,  program.  This 
program  would  be  eliminated  entirely 
by  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  this  Federal  AFR  pro- 
gram is  limited  in  several  ways  in 
order  to  assure  that  it  is  truly  a  "last 
resort"  and  that  the  utilities  them- 
selves fulfill  their  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  spent  fuel  storage.  First,  no 
Federal  Af^  facility  can  be  built  or 
acquired,  and  no  Federal  commitment 
to  store  a  utility's  spent  fuel  can  be 
made,  until  DOE  nuikes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Federal  spent  fuel  stor- 
age is  needed  to  maintain  a  full  cope 
reserve  capability  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption in  the  operation  of  the  utili- 
ties' nuclear  powerplants. 

This  test,  which  is  written  into  the 
bill  Itself,  must  be  met  before  there 
will  ever  be  a  Federal  AFR  and  before 
any  commitment  can  be  made  to  a 
utility  to  take  any  of  its  spent  fuel. 
Second,  the  bill  specifies  that  the  total 
amount  of  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
that  may  be  provided  by  the  FederaJ 
Government  cannot  exceed  2,800 
metric  tons  of  spent  fuel.  This  capac- 
ity limit  provides  4a  tight  control  on 
the  Federal  AFR  program,  and  when 
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taken  together  with  the  needs  test  in 
the  bill,  assures  that  any  Federal  role 
in  spent  fuel  storage  will  in  fact  be  a 
"last-resort,"  emergency  role,  and  no 
more. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  pro- 
vides expressly  for  the  funding  of  a 
Federal  AFR  program  in  a  manner 
that  guarantees  that  the  costs  of  the 
program  are  borne  by  the  utilities  that 
must  use  it,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  incur  any  out-of- 
pocket  costs  in  carrying  out  this  re- 
sponsibility. These  two  objectives  are 
carried  out  by  the  imposition  of  a  one- 
time fee,  to  be  paid  by  the  utilities 
that  must  use  the  AFR,  which  must  be 
sufficient  to  cover  each  utility's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  full  costs  of 
the  program.  The  bill  also  provides, 
however,  that  the  waste  disposal  fund 
established  by  title  VI  can  also  be  used 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  AFR  program 
In  the  early  years  before  the  one-time 
spent  fuel  storage  charges  have  been 
paid,  or  to  cover  any  short-faU  be- 
tween those  changes  and  the  full  costs 
of  the  AFR  program.  These  elements 
of  the  bill  should  be  sufficient  to 
assure  full  cost  recovery  by  the  Feder- 
Eil  Government  and  to  avoid  any  direct 
Federal  budgetary  impact  of  the  limit- 
ed Federal  AFR  program. 

Taken  together,  I  believe  that  all  of 
these  provisions  constitute  a  reasona- 
ble and  carefully  limited  response  to 
the  utilities'  spent  fuel  storage  prob- 
lem. I  would  also  add  that  these  provi- 
sions constitute  a  much  more  limited 
and  carefully  controlled  Federal  role 
in  spent  fuel  storage  than  the  compa- 
rable provisions  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Senate  2  years  ago  in 
action  on  S.  2189.  That  bill  authorized 
a  virtually  unlimited  Federal  APR  pro- 
gram with  the  objective  of  meeting  es- 
sentially all  of  the  utilities'  future 
spent  fuel  storage  needs.  I  believe  that 
the  last  resort  Federal  role  and  the 
primary  utility  spent  fuel  storage  re- 
sponsibility in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  is  a  much  more  appropri- 
ate approach,  and  one  deserving  of  our 
coUeagues'  support. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  offer  several  rea- 
sons why  they  believe  the  Federal 
AFR  authority  in  the  bill  should  be 
eliminated.  Boiled  down  to  essentials, 
these  argimients  are  that  a  Federal 
AFR  is  unnecessary  because  the  utili- 
ties can  use  such  measures  as  fuel  rod 
compaction,  dry  storage  and  the  use  of 
storage  casks  to  meet  their  spent  fuel 
storage  needs;  that  a  Federal  AFR 
would  only  serve  as  a  disincentive  to 
utility  efforts  to  solve  their  spent  fuel 
storage  problems;  that  a  Federal  role 
in  spent  fuel  storage  is  Inappropriate, 
and  that  a  Federal  AFR  program 
would  involve  significant,  adverse  Fed- 
eral budgetary  impacts.  I  believe  that 
each  of  these  argimients  is  without 
merit. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  expedited  licensing  pro- 
cedures in  the  bill  and  of  the  use  of 
new  technologies  such  as  fuel  rod  com- 
paction, dry  storage  and  the  use  of 
storage  casks  to  expand  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  at  the  reactor  sites. 
Clearly,  one  objective  of  these  provi- 
sions is  to  allow  the  expansion  of 
onsite  storage  capacity  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety.  Never- 
theless, for  several  reasons,  it  is  very 
uncertain  that  these  provisions  alone 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shut- 
down or  operational  disruption  of  a 
number  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Mr.  President,  as  recently  as  last 
week,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission submitted  projections  to  the 
Congress  that  show  a  need  for  be- 
tween 13,000  and  22,000  metric  tons  of 
new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  by  the 
year  2000.  NRC  also  stated  that  15  to 
20  reactor  sites  may  require  additional 
storage  capability,  and  that  some  reac- 
tors will  begin  running  out  of  spent 
fuel  capacity  as  early  as  1986.  In  its 
most  recent  survey  of  spent  fuel  stor- 
age needs.  NRC  estimated  that  these 
15  to  20  nuclear  powerplant  sites 
would  require  and  additional  2.800 
metric  tons  of  storage  capacity  by  the 
year  2000  in  order  to  maintain  a  fuU 
core  reserve  storage*  capability,  even 
assuming  that  the  transshipment  of 
spent  fuel  between  a  utility's  reactor 
sites  is  allowed.  This  2,800  metric  tons 
of  shortage  by  1990  as  projected  by 
NRC,  is  the  total  limit  on  all  Federal 
away-from-reactor  storage  capacity  al- 
lowed under  the  bill. 

Now,  the  first  question  is  whether 
we  can  guarantee  that  all  of  this  pro- 
jected new  capacity  can  be  provided  at 
these  reactor  sites  by  1990,  or  in  some 
cases  by  1986,  in  order  to  avoid  disrup- 
tion in  the  operation  of  these  plants.  I 
think  that  there  are  several  relevant 
considerations  here.  First,  It  is  clear 
that  additional  onsite  storage  capacity 
must  rely  on  new  technologic  such  as 
fuel  rod  compaction,  dry  storage,  and 
the  use  of  storage  casks.  None  of  these 
new  technologies  have  been  demon- 
strated as  yet,  and  none  have  yet  been 
proved   licenseable   by   the   NRC,   al- 
though the  Department  of  Energy  has 
recently  begun  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram with  the  utilities  on  these  tech- 
nologies. Second,  for  health  and  safety 
reasons,  the  bill  does  not  make  avail- 
able some  of  the  expedited  licensing 
procedures  for  new  technologies  that 
have  not  yet  been  approved  for  use  by 
the  NRC  imder  the  agency's  normal  li- 
censing procedures.  Taking  these  fac- 
tors into  consideration,  it  is  far  from 
clear  to  me  that  we  can  have  in  place 
the  necessary  onsite  capacity  begin- 
ning  in    1986   and   running   through 
1990.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is 
prudent  to  provide  a  limited  Federal 
backup  to  prevent  costly  shut  downs 
and  disruptions  in  the  operation  of 


these  plants,  keeping  in  mind  that  this 
backup  will  only  be  available  if  the 
utility  is  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
onsite  expansions  in  time. 

On  the  question  of  providing  a  disin- 
centive to  utility  efforts  to  expand  at- 
reactor  storage,  I  believe  that  the  very 
limited  nature  of  the  Federal  AFR 
program  insures  that  utilities  will 
have  a  clear  incentive  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible  with  onsite  expansion 
efforts.  The  total  available  Federal 
AFR  capacity  would  only  meet  the 
NRC  projected  need  by  the  year  1990, 
and  is  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
that  NRC  projects  for  the  year  2000.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  clear  incentive  to 
move  ahead  with  onsite  expansion 
plans. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  I  believe  the 
bill  contains  provisions  to  insure  that 
no  Federal  funds  will  be  needed  to  pay 
for  the  Federal  AFR  program.  These 
provisions  include  a  requirement  that 
utility  users  of  the  AFR  pay  a  one- 
time charge  that  will  recover  all  costs 
of  these  services,  and  authority  to  use 
the  nuclear  waste  fund  established  by 
title  VI  of  the  bill  for  the  AFR  pro- 
gram, subject  to  reimbursement  by  the 
one-time  spent  fuel  storage  charge. 
Given  the  availability  of  this  fund  and 
the  one-time  charge  provisions.  I  do 
not  see  where  any  Federal  funds  will 
be  needed  for  this  program. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  there  Is  a  clear  and  direct  need 
for  the  limited  Federal  AFR  program 
in  this  bill.  I  believe  that,  given  the 
unproven  nature  of  the  new  spent  fuel 
storage  technologies  and  the  severe 
economic  penalties  that  would  result 
from  operational  disruptions  for  these 
plants,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
eliminate  the  backup  Federal  role  In 
this  bill.  I  also  believe  that  the  care- 
fully limited,  last  resort  nature  of  the 
Federal  AFR  role  carefully  preserves 
the  utUItles'  incentives  to  help  them- 
selves, whenever  this  is  practical  while 
permitting  time,  over  the  next  few 
years,  to  move  ahead  with  onsite  ex- 
pansions. For  these  reasons,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Ji4r.  President.  I 
know  of  no  more  serious  threat  to  the 
safety,  generally,  of  this  Nation  than 
to  treat  the  nuclear  storage  problem 
as  a  localized  matter.  It  has  been 
treated  de  facto  in  that  way. 

Back  some  years  ago  when  I  was 
Governor,  I  was  told  that  temporary 
storage  would  be  2  years,  and  the  2 
became  5,  the  5  became  10,  the  10 
became  20,  and  it  is  now  28  years. 

This  temporary  storage  is  near  an 
earthquake  fault,  the  Tuscaloosa  aqui- 
fer. And  there  Is  not  any  question  that 
it  is  in  an  unsafe  condition.  It  has  con- 
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cemed  all  of  us  in  the  SUte.  The  dis- 
tinguished Governor,  Governor  Riley, 
was  chairman  on  a  panel  in  the  previ- 
ous administration  that  considered 
this  particular  problem  and  came  up 
with  the  recommendation.  This  par- 
ticular amendment  is  pursuant  to 
those  recommendations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  very  strongly  to 
support  this— not  to  get  rid  of  the 
problem,  but  to  treat  it  in  a  national 
sense.  It  is  our  responsibility  in  South 
Carolina  and  it  is  each  State's  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  those  provisions  of  title 
in  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
which  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  away-from-reactor 
(APR)  storage  facility.  The  primary 
focus  of  any  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment legislation  should  be  to  establish 
a  national  policy  and  a  program  to 
create  a  permanent  repository.  Feder- 
al AFR's  do  not  help  us  obtain  that 
goal. 

In  June  of  1979,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAG)  recognized 
that  a  Federal  AFR  storage  facility 
was  not  the  answer  to  our  nuclear 
waste  management  problems.  GAG 
concluded  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  should  not  develop  an  interim 
spent  fuel  storage  program.  Instead, 
GAG  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment concentrate  Its  efforts  on  getting 
resolution  to  the  question  of  whether 
commercial  spent  fuel  will  be  reproc- 
essed and  how  and  where  spent  fuel 
will  be  permanently  stored. 

Although  I  support  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  In  the  United  States, 
I  remain  firmly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  APR  storage  facility. 
The  Nation's  utilities  have  the  techni- 
cal capacity  to  provide  for  the  interim 
storage  of  nuclear  waste.  Additional 
storage  capacity  can  be  provided  to 
utilities  through  reracklng  of  storage 
pools,  fuel  rod  compaction,  transship- 
ment and  other  alternative  technol- 
ogies such  as  dry  cask  storage.  The 
temporary  AFR  facilities  proposed  In 
S.  1662  are  no  different  from  those 
which  have  existed  at  the  Savannah 
River  plant  and  other  Government  In- 
stallations for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Over  the  years,  temporary  stor- 
age at  Savannah  River  has  gone  from 
3  to  5,  5  to  10.  10  to  20  and  now  the 
waste  has  been  there  over  25  years. 
Until  the  Federal  Government  makes 
a  decision  on  permanent  storage,  we 
cannot  decide  what  is  temporary. 

Last  year  in  testimony  before  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  Energy 
Secretary  Edwards  stated  his  un- 
equivocal opposition  to  Federal  AFR's. 
Secretary  Edwards  in  part  stated  and  I 
quote,  "concerning  away-from-reactor 
storage,  you  are  Just  saying,  'Let's  put 
off  the  final  decision:  let's  not  make 
that  tough  decision  yet.'  "  I  agree  with 
Secretary  Edwards.  The  establishment 


of  a  Federal  APR  will  only  delay  a  per- 
manent decision.  The  administration 
repeated  its  opposition  to  AFR's  in  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Dxrrick'  dated 
September  30,  1981.  from  G.  A. 
Keyworth  II,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Ed- 
wards' response  to  my  questions  and 
G.  A.  Keyworth 's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Hoixnios.  I  had  the  quote  sent 
over  "I  do  not  ae«  «  significant  Federal  role 
for  spent  fuel  storage  activities." 

Secretary  Edwakiw.  Away-from-reactor 
spent  fuel  storage  activity  Is  probably  what 
was  meant  to  be  in  that  letter. 

Senator  HoLLnros.  I'm  really  Interested  In 
the  permanent  storage.  You  are  Interested 
In  that,  too? 

Secretary  Edwakos.  Aboolutely.  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  start  rinding  safe  sites  and  burying 
some  of  this  spent  fuel  and  get  It  out  of  the 
way  In  a  safer  geological  formation  than  we 
have  it  today.  Concerning  away-from-reac- 
tor storage,  Senator.  I  told  the  committee 
that  by  supporting  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age, you  are  Just  saying.  "Let's  put  off  the 
final  decision;  let's  not  make  that  tough  de- 
cision yet." 

Senator.  I'm  willing  to  make  the  tough  de- 
cision. I'm  hoping  that  this  committee  wlU 
help  me. 

Senator  Hollikos.  Bless  you.  Let's  bury 
this  storage. 

I  used  to  be  chairman  of  an  advisory  coun- 
cil dealing  with  nuclear  waste.  They  told  me 
that  3  years  became  S:  5.  10;  10.  20.  It's 
about  27  years  and  we  can't  get  a  decision 
under  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Every  ad- 
ministration comes  along  and  studies  it  and 
then  pamm  it  on  to  the  next  administration. 
It  has  gotten  to  be  a  critical  situation. 

Politically,  the  only  way  we  know  to  solve 
It  Is  make  everybody  store  their  own.  Then 
everybody  will  have  the  problem,  rather 
than  Just  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  Illinois. 

BARirwKLL  iroctaAit  nrxL  rACturr 

Let  me  move  to  Barnwell.  Does  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  Intend  to  buy  BamweU? 

Secretary  Edwahos.  Senator.  I  would  like 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  acquire 
BamweU. 

Senator  Holuxos.  Acquire  BamweU? 

Secretary  Edwaium.  And  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment use  It  as  a  reprocessing  faclUty 
and 

Senator  HoLLiifos.  Not  Just  for  storage; 
for  reprocessing. 

Secretary  Edwajios.  I'm  not  Interested  In 
any  more  storage.  I  want  some  reprocessing, 
and  then  find  an  appropriate  burial  site  for 
the  waste  that  comes  out  of  the  recycling: 
then  go  to  the  breeder  reactor,  use  the  Plu- 
tonium In  the  breeder  reactor  and  move  for- 
ward with  this  program. 

In  the  years  to  come.  If  we  don't  move  for- 
ward In  nuclear  energy,  we  are  going  to 
become  more  and  more  and  more  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  and  obligated  to  them 
for  our  energy  resources.  Nuclear  energy  is 
a  place  where  we  can  reaUy  move  forward 
and  produce  some  energy  that  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  source  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Hoixiifcs.  Very  good.  then. 


Ezscunva  OmcK  or  thx  Prxsi- 

DKRT,    Omcx    or    Scmrcx    AJfO 

Tkchkologt  Pouct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sevtember  30,  1981. 
Hon.  BimxR  Derrick, 
House  0/  Repretentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Derrick:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  request- 
ing clarification  of  the  Administration's  po- 
sition on  Away-From-Reactor  (AFR)  storage 
faciUtles.  As  you  noted,  I  pointed  out  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  that  our  draft  policy 
statement  on  nuclear  energy  does  not  rule 
out  establishing  AFR  facilities.  In  our  view, 
interim  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  is  a  re- 
sponslbUity  of  the  private  sector.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  eliminated  Federal  fund- 
ing for  AFR  development  although  we  are 
continuing  low-level  funding  for  expanded 
on-site  storage  programs.  In  our  draft  state- 
ment, we  focus  Instead  on  encouraging  pri- 
vate sector  reprocessing  and  what  Is  clearly 
the  Federal  government's  responsibility— 
getting  on  with  deployment  of  high  level 
waste  storage  faciUtles. 

We  appreciate  your  support  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  in  developing  a 
long-term  solution  to  our  nuclear  waste 
problems. 

Sincerely. 

O.  A.  Kktworth  II, 

ZHrtctor. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  briefly  address  another  point.  The 
Department  of  Energy  is  providing  co- 
operative support  to  utilities  in  the  de- 
velopment and  licensing  of  dry  storage 
and  slmllto-  technologies  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  S. 
1662  provides  an  expedited  licensing 
process  to  assist  utilities  in  meeting  In- 
dividual needs.  As  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know.  In  May  of  1981  DOE  In- 
vited representatives  from  all  the  57 
utilities  with  nuclear  reactors  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  workshop  on  storage  al- 
ternatives. It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  DOE  that  no  utility  was  in- 
terested in  discussing  the  possibility  of 
entering  into  a  cooperative  program 
with  DOE  to  demonstrate  and  license 
the  alternative  storage  technology. 
DOE  then  took  the  initiative  and  con- 
tacted utilities  with  near-term  storage 
problems  on  an  individual  basis  and 
eventually  had  discussions  with  12 
utilities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  dated  January  28,  1982,  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  Con- 
^essman  Derrick  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DcPARTHZirT  or  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  1982. 
Hon.  Butler  Derrick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Derrick:  The  Department  of 
Energy's  (E>OE)  spent  fuel  storage  program 
activities  concentrate  on  the  support  of  util- 
ity license  applications  for  rod  consolidation 
and  dry  storage  In  casks,  drywells.  and  sUos. 
We  believe  these  alternative  storage  tech- 
nologies have  the  potential  to  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently meet  the  Interim  spent  fuel  storage 
needs    of    commercial    domestic    reactors. 
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However,  assistance  and  support  in  the  com- 
mercial application  of  these  storage  technol- 
ogies Is  needed  for  these  storage  options  to 
represent  viable  solutions  to  the  spent  fuel 
storage  problem.  The  Department  is  work- 
ing with  utUities  with  near-term  storage 
problems  to  explore  solutions  to  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

In  May  1981,  the  Department  Invited  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  57  utilities  with 
nuclear  reactors  to  Washington  to  partici- 
pate in  a  workshop  on  storage  alternatives. 
Most  utilities  attended,  but  essentially  no 
utility  was  entered  in  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  entering  Into  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  Department  to  demonstrate 
and  license  the  alternative  storage  tech- 
niques. So  the  Department  contacted  the 
utUitles  with  near-term  storage  problems  in- 
dlvlduaUy  and  eventually  had  discussions 
with  the  foUowing  12  utUlties: 

1.  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company. 

2.  Consumers  Power  Company. 

3.  Duke  Power  Company. 

4.  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company. 

5.  Oeneral  Public  Utilities. 

6.  Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Company. 

7.  Northeast  UtUities. 

8.  Portland  General  Electric  Company. 

9.  Power  Authority— State  of  New  York. 

10.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

11.  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company. 

12.  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company. 
FoUowing    Initial    discussions,    only    four 

utilities  decided  to  conduct  detailed  discus- 
sions with  the  Department.  They  were  the 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  (FP&L). 
Portland  General  Electric  Company 
(PG&E).  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
(TVA).  and  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  (VEPCO).  PG&E  and  VEPCO 
eventuaUy  discontinued  these  detailed  dis- 
cussions. We  are  currently  pursuing  a  coop- 
erative program  with  FP&L  and  are  Just 
awaiting  approval  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  a  DOE/TVA  cooperative  pro- 
gram. The  TVA  program  involves  the  licens- 
ing of  two  large  capacity  storage-only  casks 
at  the  Browns  Ferry  site  during  fiscal  year 
1983.  In  addition.  DOE  and  TVA  have  a 
Joint  program  to  demonstrate  boiling  water 
reactor  rod  consolidation.  We  are  currently 
seeking  a  utUity  partner  for  a  large  scale 
pressurized  water  reactor  rod  consolidation 
program  and  a  large  scale  cask  storage  pro- 
gram at  a  reactor  site. 

As  part  of  these  cooperative  programs,  the 
Department  has  promised  to  support  licens- 
ing by  developing  generic  licensing  Informa- 
tion that  can  be  used  by  all  utilities  and  by 
conducting  unlicensed  storage  operations  at 
a  Government  site  with  utUlty  supplied  fuel 
and  casks.  This  unlicensed  storage  would 
provide  any  flats  required  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  during  U- 
censing.  However,  many  utUities  that  the 
Department  has  talked  with  are  not  willing 
to  be  the  first  to  go  through  licensing  since 
there  is  the  potential  for  extended  licensing 
proceedings.  This  is  due  to  the  practice  of 
prenoticlng  and  extensive  hearings  which 
aUow  many  oportunltles  for  Intervention 
and  delay  which  not  only  frustrate  their  nu- 
clear objectives  but  also  carry  over  into  rate 
making  hearings.  Discussions  with  NRC 
staff  have  revealed  that  they  operate  this 
way  because  of  past  accusations  of  working 
in  secret  with  utUities.  Licensing  relief  via 
legislation  to  deal  with  this  problem  Is 
needed,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  discuss 
this  with  you. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  the  utlUties  Is 
the  lack  of  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  coUect 
money  for  their  fuel  storage  and  disposal 


costs.  Public  utUlty  commissions  have  re- 
fused to  include  or  have  reduced  requests  by 
utilities  for  coverage  of  fuel  storage  and  dis- 
posal costs  in  their  rate  structures  because 
of  uncertainty  concerning  the  disposal  fee 
and  when  it  is  paid.  We  believe  a  tax  on  nu- 
clear fuel  with  early  payment  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  disposal  fee  would  provide  a 
firm  basis  for  the  utUlty  to  recover  costs 
from  the  ratepayer. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  we  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  these  issues  with  you  or 
your  staff. 

Sincerely, 

FRAMKUM  E.  COPTMAll, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Waste  Management  and  Fuel  Cycle 
Programs,  Office  of  Nuclear  Energy. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  letter  indicates  after  the  initial 
discussions,  only  four  utilities  decided 
to  conduct  detailed  discussions  with 
the  Department.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  a  Federal  AFR  would 
divert  attention  and  commitment  from 
efforts  for  a  permanent  solution  for 
high  level  wastes  stored  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  plant  and  other  Federal  ac- 
tivities. 

At  a  time,  when  the  private  sector  is 
being  portrayed  as  a  rational  economic 
being,  I  find  It  Interesting  to  discover 
that  the  utilities  are  not  concerned 
with  the  economics  of  nuclear  waste 
storage.  If  they  were,  they  would  not 
be  so  quick  to  support  the  APR  provi- 
sions of  S.  1662. 

First  of  all,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  is  quick  to 
point  out  that: 

It  is  not  unusual  for  major  governmental 
capital  projects — defense  systems,  dams,  raU 
systems,  space  program  etc.,— to  cost  sub- 
stantiaUy  more  than  ortglnaUy  estimated, 
due  to  delays,  overruns,  changes  in  specifi- 
cations, higher  than  anticipated  inflation, 
and  other  factors. 

Therefore,  the  estimated  cost  of 
$400  million  to  $500  million  to  con- 
struct an  Am  is  likely  to  increase  as 
are  the  per  kilogram  storage  and 
transportation  costs.  The  CBO  esti- 
mate goes  on  to  say.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  1  mil  per  kilowatt-hour  fee  levied 
in  the  bill  for  electrical  generation  and 
the  1  mil  per  kilowatt-hour  equivalent 
for  spent  fuel  stored  in  the  repository 
will  have  to  be  increased  in  the  1990's 
in  order  to  cover  anticipated  cost. 
What  on  the  surface  appears  to  be  a 
bargain  to  the  utility  Industry,  will 
cost  significantly  more.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  per  unit  cost  of  storage  at  an 
APR,  based  on  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  E.  R. 
Johnson  Associates,  will  be  between 
$175  to  $215  per  kilogram  which  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  cost  of  the  onsite 
dry -storage  cask  option  which  is  $117 
per  kilogram.  Perhaps  utilities  should 
reassess  the  economics  and  the  final 
cost  of  an  APR  to  their  ratepayers. 

Next,  the  development  of  onsite 
storage  by  the  Nation's  utilities  re- 
moves the  uncertainty  associated  with 
a   Federal   program.   And   without   a 


doubt  uncertainty  is  a  significant  cost 
factor.  To  quote  from  the  OTA  report, 
"leaving  the  primary  responsibility  for 
interim  spent  fuel  storage  with  the 
utilities  would  aUow  the  Federal 
Waste  Management  Agency  to  focus 
all  its  attention  upon  the  disposal  pro- 
gram." At  the  same  time,  realizing  the 
subsequent  funding  of  the  APR,  per- 
manent repository  and  other  activities 
Included  in  this  bill  requires  an  annual 
appropriation  does  not  seem  to  remove 
the  question  of  uncertainty  nor  give 
credence  to  the  proposed  timing  of  the 
programs.  Uncertainty  still  will  exist 
and  utilities  will  lose  control  of  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government.  Util- 
ities will  have  but  one  certain  role  In 
this  process— paying  the  bill  whatever 
the  cpsts. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  fees  In 
S.  1662  will  more  than  likely  Increase 
over  time,  especially  since  the  range  of 
programs  envisioned  In  the  bill  exceed 
what  was  costed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  To  clarify  the  record, 
the  CBO  cost  estimates  for  S.  1662  as- 
sumes funding  for  one  AFR,  two  per- 
manent repositories,  and  the  cost  of 
Federal  civilian  and  defense  nuclear 
waste  research  and  development.  The 
CBO  estimates  include  no  funding  for 
the  monitored  retrievable  storage  or 
the  test  facility  that  are  authorized  In 
S.  1662.  I  would  therefore,  argue  that 
the  CBO  estimate  actually  underesti- 
mates the  cost  of  S.  1662. 

Mr.  President,  a  long  time  ago  I 
learned  to  be  leerie  of  things  with  no 
costs.  And  I  have  not  found  that  a  bad 
rule  to  adhere  to.  Therefore,  I  op(>ose 
the  APR  option  in  S.  1662  that  sup- 
plants sound  economics  with  a  new 
Federal  program.  Elimination  of  a 
Federal  AFR  program  will  preclude 
construction  of  an  imwarranted  Feder- 
al facility  at  the  same  time,  It  would 
resolve  once  and  for  all  the  Issue  of 
who  is  responsible  for  spent  fuel  stor- 
age. The  time  has  come  to  make  a 
definite  decision  that  will  remove  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  responsi- 
bility for  spent  fuel  disposal  and  that 
will  give  utilities  the  Impetus  required 
to  make  the  dry  storage  of  spent  fuel 
onsite  a  reality. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  P^resldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  dated 
January  29,  1982,  and  a  telegram  dated 
April  19,  1982,  from  the  Honorable 
Richard  W.  Riley  of  South  Carolina. 
Governor  Riley  addresses  the  urgency 
of  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  South  Carolina, 

Omci  or  the  Governor, 
Columbia,  S.C,  January  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollincs. 
lis  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Fritz:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
support  for  your  efforts  to  amend  S.  1662. 
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NaUon»l  Nuclear  Wwte  Policy  Act.  to 
delete  those  portions  of  Title  III  of  the  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  esUbliahment  of 
a  Federal  away- from- reactor  (AFR)  storage 
facility. 

As  far  back  as  1979.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  questioned  the  need  for  a  Federal 
role  in  providing  spent  fuel  storage  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  government 
should  concentrate  its  efforts  on  developing 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  disposal  of 
high-level  wastes.  We  in  South  Carolina  are 
only  too  familiar  with  diluted  and  distracted 
Federal  poUcies  on  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. "Temporary"  storage  of  high-level 
wastes  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  is  now 
approaching  its  30th  anniversary  with  no 
predictable  end  In  sight. 

The  President's  SUte  Planning  CouncU 
recommended  that  spent  fuel  storage  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Industry  and  that  there 
should  be  no  direct  Federal  role  on  provid- 
ing storage  capacity.  This  is  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  President  Reagan  and  articu- 
lated by  Elnergy  Secretary  Edwards  In  his 
testimony  last  year  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

The  current  Department  of  Energy  pro- 
gram points  in  the  right  direction  by  provid- 
ing cooperative  support  to  utilities  in  the 
development  and  licensing  of  dry  storage 
and  similar  technologies  to  enable  them  to 
meet  their  own  needs.  Congress  should  con- 
firm this  approach  as  national  policy  in 
adopting  S.  1M3. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  provisions 
of  TlUe  n:  of  S.  1M2  faU  within  the  policy 
framework  proposed  by  the  State  Planning 
Council  and  adopted  by  President  Reagan 
since  the  Industry  would  have  to  bear  the 
full  cost  of  a  Federal  AFR  program.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  a  Federal  in- 
volvement as  currently  defined  in  S.  1663 
would  inevitably  divert  attention  aind  com- 
mitment from  efforts  to  find  a  permanent 
.solution  for  the  high-level  wastes  stored  at 
Savannah  River.  Furthermore,  it  would  Iso- 
late the  problem  of  spent  fuel  storage  In  one 
comer  of  our  small  state  and  thereby  reduce 
the  sense  of  national  urgency  to  resolve  the 
nuclear  waste  disposal  problem. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  other  sections  of 
S.  1663  which  can  establish  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  high-level  waste  disposal  programs. 
If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  assist  you  In 
gaining  support  for  your  amendment  on 
AFR's.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

RicBAKD  W.  Ruxr. 

[Telegram] 

ExBcuTivK  Omcx. 
Columbia,  S.C..  April  19,  1982. 
Hon.  BajfasT  F.  Hoixiifos, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C. 

Dkar  Futx:  I  understand  that  Senate  Bill 
1663  the  NaUonal  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act 
may  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  C.S. 
Senate  tomorrow  for  consideration.  Regard- 
ing your  proposed  amendment  to  delete 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
Federal  AFR  fscilltles  for  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  I  urge  you  to  impress  upon  the  Senate 
our  State's  serious  concern  that  such  Feder- 
al activity  could  In  effect  allow  for  spent 
fuel  from  across  the  country  to  be  trans- 
ported to  and  stored  In  South  Carolina.  The 
focus  of  the  Federal  Government  activity 
and  the  intent  of  S.  1663  must  be  to  finally 
put  forward  a  national  policy  and  a  program 
to  create  a  permanent  repository  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste— not  another  pro- 


gram for  temporary  storage.  If  the  provi- 
sions calling  for  Federal  AFR's  remain  in  a 
bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  we  in  South 
Carolina  would  be  forced  to  consider  more 
direct  action  to  preclude  the  further  accu- 
mulation qX  high  level  waste  in  the  State.  I 
am  grateful  for  your  offering  of  this  amend- 
ment ai<d  pledge  any  personal  assistance 
^at  I  m-^  render. 

Gov.  RicHAJts  W.  Riley. 

Mr.  IIOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  Vi  find  a  permanent  solution  to 
our  nuclear  waste  management  prob- 
lem. The  Incentive  will  be  stronger  to 
go  forward  with  a  permanent  disposal 
solution  If  our  amendment  is  adopted. 
Believe  me.  I  know  the  meaning  of 
"temporary."  The  waste  at  Savannah 
River  has  been  "temporarily"  stored  In 
South  Carolina  for  over  25  years.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

THI  PTAHl.ISHlIgWT  OF  Afll'S  WILL  DIODE 

PUBLIC  ivrroKT  POK  inrcLXAii  power 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  efforts  of  my  dis- 
tlngiilshed  colleagues  who  have  co- 
sponsored  this  amendment.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  chairmen  of 
the  Energy  and  Environment  Commit- 
tees for  their  efforts  in  bringing  S. 
1662  to  the  Senate  floor. 

If  nuclear  power  Is  to  remain  an  In- 
tegral part  of  this  Nation's  energy 
supply,  we  must  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive waste  management  plan  which  re- 
stores public  confidence  and  support 
for  the  nuclear  Industry.  For  many 
years  now,  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  delineate  a  nuclear  waste 
policy  has  led  to  the  erosion  of  sup- 
port for  nuclear  power.  Now,  the 
Senate  has  the  opportunity  to  restore 
the  public's  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  America  to  generate  significant 
amounts  of  energy  from  nuclear 
power.  This  restoration  of  public  con- 
fidence must  be  our  fundamental  pur- 
pose In  forging  a  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement policy. 

I  have  long  believed  In  the  future  of 
nuclear  power.  It  Is,  as  a  result  of  this 
belief,  that  I  must  oppose  title  III  of 
S.  1662  because  It  provides  for  away 
from  reactor  (AFR)  Interim  storage  fa- 
cilities for  spent  nuclear  fuel.  AFR's 
will  not  create  the  publ|^  confidence 
and  support  necessary  for  a  healthy 
nuclear  Industry  In  America.  The  op- 
posite is  true. 

The  more  I  have  studied  this  issue. 
the  more  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  AFR's  is 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
nuclear  Induistry.  The  APR  provision 
before  us  will  simply  provide  more  am- 
munition for  those  who  would  criticize 
nuclear  power  as  being  too  expensive 
and  too  hazardous. 

Opponents  of  nuclear  power  will 
claim  that  the  creation  of  AFR's  is 
just  one  more  example  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  providing  massive  subsi- 
dies to  a  faltering  nuclear  industry  In 


an  effort  to  ball  it  out.  This  should  not 
and  need  not  be  the  case. 

The  establishment  of  AFR's  will  re- 
quire the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
from  reactors  to  the  AFR  site,  wherev- 
er it  may  be.  This  means  spent  fuel 
will  be  traveling  the  highways  of  this 
Nation  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  in 
almost  every  State.  I  believe  that 
these  shipments  can  be  safely  accom- 
plished. Nevertheless,  the  thought  of 
nuclear  waste  being  shipped  through 
conmiunlties  throughout  the  country 
will  create  a  fear  which  can  only  erode 
the  very  public  confidence  we  seek  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  esUbllshment  of  AFR's  will 
senre  only  to  delay  the  completion  of  a 
permanent  Federal  repository. 

Certainly,  an  emphasis  on  a  Federal 
role  in  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  Is 
likely  to  remove  at  least  some  of  the 
pressure  for  development  of  a  perma- 
nent repository  solution  to  nuclear 
waste.  Given  decreasing  Federal  re- 
sources, we  must  be  sure  to  target 
these  resources  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  overall  goal  of  comprehensive 
nuclear  waste  legislation  must  be  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory. 

At  present,  the  basic  question  re- 
garding interim  spent  fuel  storage  Is, 
who  will  manage  and  have  financial 
responsibility  for  it.  Will  it  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment?  Histori- 
cally, of  course,  the  utilities  them- 
selves have  provided  for  interim  stor- 
age at  powerplant  sites.  In  so  doing, 
the  Industry  has  maintained  an  excel- 
lent safety  record,  and  the  technology 
for  safely  storing  spent  fuel  is  well  in 
hand. 

However,  the  bill  now  before  us 
transfers  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
this  role  which  the  utilities  have  han- 
dled so  capably.  Proponents  of  such  a 
transfer  a^ue  that  the  utilities  are 
running  out  of  on-site  Interim  storage 
capacity  and  may  even  be  forced  to 
shut  down  their  reactors,  resulting  in 
energy  shortages  and  in  higher  elec- 
tricity costs  for  consumers.  Further- 
more, utilities  contend  that  regtilatory 
uncertainties  about  licensing  of  new 
storage  capacity  leaves  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Federal  Oovemment— a 
government  which  either  has  no 
policy  or  changes  policies  continually. 
Therefore,  the  utilities  have  rationa- 
lized that  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  created  these  uncertainties, 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  Interim  nuclear  waste 
storage  with  the  establishment  of  cen- 
tralized away-from-reactor  storage  fa- 
cilities. This  argument  does  not  stand 
up  to  careful  scrutiny. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  re- 
vised downward  its  estimates  concern- 
ing the  need  for  Interim  spent  fuel 
storage  facilities. 
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The  new  estimate  of  the  need  for 
such  storage  capacity  Is  1987.  These 
downward  revisions  are  the  resuJt  of 
depressed  electricity  demand,  and  re- 
racklng  and  transshipment  by  the  util- 
ities. Such  conditions  have  led  Dr. 
George  Keyworth,  President  Reagan's 
science  adviser,  to  conclude  that  the 
administration  believes  interim  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  private  sector. 

It  is  critical  to  keep  in  mind  the  1987 
date  because  it  provides  a  time  frame, 
a  window,  for  continued  development 
and  licensing  of  dry  storage  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel.  This  type  of  storage  can 
be  done  at  reactor  sites,  thus  alleviat- 
ing the  costs  and  hazards  of  transpor- 
tation of  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  other 
storage  facilities  prior  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  repository  for  permanent  dis- 
posal. This  dry  storage  technology  has 
the  promise  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  ability  of  utili- 
ties to  provide  for  their  long-term  in- 
terim storage  needs. 

Unfortimately,  the  utilities  have 
been  slow  to  respond  to  the  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  dry-storage  technology. 

There  is  very  little  incentive  for  the 
utilities  to  develop  alternative  technol- 
ogies when  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  solve  their  storage 
problems  by  establishing  AFR's. 

However,  dry-storage  technology  is 
now  beginning  to  receive  the  attention 
it  merits.  A  recent  article  in  the  liigi- 
neering  News-Record  points  out  quite 
dramatically  that  the  administration's 
decision  to  abandon  support  for  AFR's 
is  spurring  engineering  firms  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op storage  alternatives  that  may  be 
more  economical  than  AFR  storage. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reactor  Waste  Storage  Heats  Up 
The  Reagan  administration  decision  to 
abandon  plans  for  federal  ownership  of  re- 
gional, away-from-reactor  (AFR)  spent  fuel 
storage  facilities  and  to  leave  reprocessing 
to  private  enterprise  is  spurring  engineering 
firms  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  to  develop 
storage  alternatives  that  may  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  AFR  storage  and  more  accept- 
able to  nuclear  critics. 

Several  utilities  that  face  the  dilemma  of 
fUling  their  on-site  spent  fuel  storage  pools 
before  a  reprocessing  plant  can  be  built  and 
long  before  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  has  a  deep  geologic  repository  ready 
are  working  to  come  up  with  alternatives 
that  could  be  available  in  a  few  years. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
taken  the  lead  in  exploring  options  such  as 
dry  storage  and  the  consolidation  of  spent 
fuel  rods  into  tighter  assemblies  to  make 
more  storage  room  available  in  existing 
"swimming  pobls."  The  agency  has  commis- 
sioned several  engineering  design  studies  to 
test  alternatives  before  it  adopts  a  long- 
range  storage  strategy  in  December,  1982. 

Robert  H.  Davidson,  leader  of  a  team  of 
engineers  from  TVA's  division  of  fuels,  says. 


"When  we  started  looking  at  TVA's  needs 
seriously  in  1979,  we  were  looking  at  pool 
storage."  Now,  he  says,  the  team  has  con- 
cluded that  'more  pool  storage  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  expensive  thing  that  we 
could  do." 

Expanding  the  deep,  water-filled  concrete 
pools  used  to  store  fuel  bundles  in  steel 
racks  near  the  reactors  at  the  Browns  Ferry 
nuclear  station,  for  example,  would  cost  an 
estimated  $72  million.  By  comparison.  Mi- 
chael A.  Clay,  marketing  manager  for  ad- 
vanced structures  at  Brooks  &  Perkins,  Inc., 
Livonia.  Mich.,  estimates  that  100-ton  dry 
storage  casks  designed  by  consulting  engi- 
neer Rldihalgh,  Eggers  and  Associates,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  constructed  by  his  firm 
could  store  3,000  tons  of  spent  fuel  for  $75 
million.  TTvit  much  dry-storage  capacity 
could  handli^  all  of  the  surplus  spent  fuel 
from  17  nuclear  plants  that  DOE  predicts 
will  run  out  of  pool  capacity  by  1985. 

OPEIf  PIELD 

The  lead  and  steel  storage  casks  pushed 
by  Clay  are  in  competition  with  casks  made 
by  several  other  firms,  modular  dry  storage 
facilities  designed  by  three  European  engi- 
neering companies  and  other  short-term  op- 
tions such  as  the  reracklng  of  fuel  assem- 
blies at  existing  reactor  pools. 

The  motivation  for  utilities  to  go  to  dry 
storage  is  a  combination  of  necessity,  eco- 
nomics, and  the  need  to  placate  a  public 
that  is  opposed  to  the  transportation  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes. 

The  economic  Incentive,  Davidson  points 
out,  is  considerable.  He  estimates  that  cost 
of  cask  storage  is  between  $25  and  $96  per 
kg,  and  storage  in  modular,  passive  air-cool- 
ing facilities  at  somewhere  around  $50  to 
$80  per  kg.  By  comparison,  DOE  estimates 
that  AFR  storage  would  cost  $137  per  kg. 
Additional  wet  pool  storage  would  cost  be- 
tween $30  and  $100  per  kg,  TVA  estimates, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  pool  and  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  It. 

An  additional  incentive  for  going  dry 
comes  from  environmentalists.  "We've  been 
arguing  for  quite  some  time  for  private 
sector  responsibility  for  wastes,  and  dry 
storage  is  clearly  the  way  to  go,"  says  David 
M.  Berick,  Washington  representative  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center. 

TESTIlf  C  THE  OPTIOH S 

At  this  point  the  TVA  team  rates  an  Eng- 
lish dry  storage  concept  by  GEC  Reactor 
Equipment,  Ltd.,  Leicester,  as  "the  most  ad- 
vanced." Building  on  Its  experience  in  de- 
signing a  passive  air-cooling  vault  for 
remote  handling  and  storage  of  fuel  at  the 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board's 
Wylfa  station,  the  company  has  come  up 
with  a  honeycombed,  reinforced  concrete 
vault  it  says  is  capable  of  storing  3.000  U.S. 
fuel  assemblies  for  up  to  100  years  at  a  cap- 
ital cost  of  $59.3  million  or  about  $43.3  per 
kg  of  spent  fuel. 

Transnuclear,  Inc.,  White  Plains.  N.Y.. 
has  also  submitted  a  design  to  TVA  based 
on  concepts  developed  by  its  major  stock- 
holder, Nukem  of  West  Germany.  The  com- 
pany says  its  above  ground,  passive  air- 
cooled  vault,  300  ft  long,  130  ft  wide,  69  ft 
high  and  with  5-ft-thick  concrete  walls, 
could  store  1,500  assemblies  at  a  cost  of  $50 
million,  or  $71.50  per  kg. 

In  June,  TVA  agreed  to  a  $150,000-con- 
tract  with  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  Electrowatt  Engineering  Serv- 
ices, Ltd..  Zurich,  Switzerland,  to  modify 
Electrowatt's  modular  storage  system— de- 
veloped to  store  Russian  reactor  fuel  at  the 
Lovilsa.  Finland,  station— to  accommodate 
U.S.  fuel. 


Competition  for  the  storage  vault  con- 
cepts is  coming  from  at  least  three  cask 
manufacturers  that  are  offering  proposals 
to  TVA  and  other  utilities.  All  the  casks 
have  in  common  the  capability  of  being 
filled  on  site  and  warehoused  for  long  peri- 
ods In  modest  structures.  TVA  and  DOE  are 
working  on  a  agreement  for  a  cask  demon- 
stration at  Browns  Perry  that  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  first  licensing  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  of  a  dry  storage 
concept  in  the  U.S.,  probably  next  year. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  are  more  en- 
couraging developments  for  dry  stor- 
age. In  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Co.  will  conduct  licensed 
demonstrations  of  dry  storage  technol- 
ogy at  their  reactor  sites.  Once  these 
facilities  have  been  licensed,  the  regu- 
latory fear  should  be  largely  removed 
and  the  path  should  be  paved  for 
widespread  use  of  these  technologies. 

Dry  storage  can  also  provide  consid- 
erable cost  savings  to  the  utilities  and, 
in  tum,  to  ratepayers.  A  recent  DOE 
study  estimated  the  cost  of  wet  pool 
storage,  which  would  occur  at  AFR's, 
to  be  $345  per  kilogram  unit.  The 
same  study  estimated  the  cost  for  dry 
storage  to  be  only  $117  per  kilogram 
unit.  It  simply  does  not  make  good 
economic  sense  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  expensive  AFR  pro- 
gram when  a  feasible  alternative  exists 
at  neairly  one-third  of  the  cost.  While 
our  amendment  deletes  AFR's  from  S. 
1662,  it  maintains  the  provisions  of 
title  III  which  provide  for  Federal  en- 
couragement of  alternate  storage  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  available  evidence  indicates  it  is 
prudent  to  proceed  with  the  Federal 
development  of  AFR's.  I  say  this  as 
one  who  believes  that  nuclear  power  Is 
essential  to  provide  this  Nation  with 
sufficient  energy  to  meet  Its  needs.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Is  responsible  for  the  permanent  dis- 
posal of  spent  fuel.  But  If  the  nuclear 
Industry  is  to  remain  a  vital  part  of 
our  energy  supply,  if  it  is  to  once  again 
achieve  the  support  of  the  American 
public.  It  is  essential  that  the  AFR 
provision  of  this  legislation  be  re- 
moved.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered.  I  keep  hearing 
people  tell  us  all  the  reasons  why  AFR 
Is  not  necessary,  that  all  of  these  vari- 
ous things  are  going  to  happen  which 
will  make  it  unneeded. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senators  who  have 
made  those  statements,  if  they  really 
believe  It,  they  need  not  fear  the  pro- 
visions of  the  blU.  The  amendment  is 
unnecessary. 

If  those  things  happen,  no  AFR  will 
occur,  and,  therefore,  they  are  totally 
and  completely  protected  by  the  bill 
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absent  the  amendment  because  the 
bill  has  a  very  strict  priority  of  means 
by  which  we  meet  the  problem  of  stor- 
ing spent  fuel  rods.  If  reracking  works, 
if  dry  storage  works,  if  interutility 
transfers  work,  if  all  of  those  things 
occur,  as  we  have  been  told  they  will, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  the  amend- 
ment because  AFR's  would  never  come 
into  being. 

I  would  say  that  the  OTA  report,  to 
which  various  references  have  been 
made  today,  contains  this  statement  as 
the  first  item  in  their  summary: 

A  limited  amount  of  Federal  spent  fuel 
storage  as  an  emergency  backup  for  uiillties 
Is  needed. 

That  is  the  first  of  their  summary 
statements.  That  is  bottom  line  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  it  is  necessary  to  get  backup  and 
backup  only.  The  other  methods  that 
have  been  referred  to  may  or  may  not 
come  into  being  on  a  time  frame  which 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs. 

Why,  then,  if  these  other  things  are 
preferred  do  we  ask  for  the  backup  in 
the  event  they  should  not  occur? 
What  are  the  alternatives  to  away- 
from-reactor  storage?  How  likely  are 
they  to  meet  our  needs  for  spent  fuel 
storage  in  the  near  future? 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives 
to  away-from-reactor  storage  including 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  disassembly 
and  further  compaction  of  spent  fuel 
assemblies  in  existing  spent  fuel  stor- 
age pools,  dry  storage,  and  new  at-re- 
actor  pools. 

Certainly,  reprocessing  does  not 
offer  a  near-term  resolution  to  the 
question  of  storage  for  spent  fuel.  We 
still  must  resolve  a  number  of  obsta- 
cles in  order  to  pursue  commercial  re- 
processing.    \^ 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
knows  from  the  discussions  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  I  am  all  in  favor  of 
the  reprocessing  option  and  hope  we 
are  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles. 
But  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do 
that  and  cannot  now  say  that  that  is  a 
near-term  option. 

The  option  of  pin  disassembly  and 
compaction  in  existing  pools  is  one 
presently  going  through  demonstation 
at  Brown's  Perry,  but  it  is  also  being 
challenged  by  intervenors  at  Vermont 
Yankee.  On  a  commercial  basis,  pin 
disassembly  is  unlikely  to  be  available 
until  the  end  of  this  decade,  according 
to  the  Edison  EHectric  Institute.  An- 
other technology  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  expansion  of  onsite  stor- 
age in  the  absence  of  away-from-reac- 
tor.is  dry  storage. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
presently  pursuing  a  demonstration 
program  of  this  storage  technique 
which  would  store  spent  fuel  in  cast 
iron  casks,  concrete  silos,  and  near-sur- 
face caissons.  These  techniques  are  as 
yet  unlicensed.  Again  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  believes  utilities  cannot 


assume  that  they  will  be  commercially 
available  before  the  1990's. 

There  is  a  further  concern  with  dry 
storage  related  to  institutional,  issues. 
State  and  local  government  may  per- 
ceive such  storage  to  be  a  substitute 
for  geologic  disposal  hi  a  Federal  facil- 
ity and  some  Juirisdictions  may  strong- 
ly resist  any  kind  of  on-site  dry  spent 
fuel  storage. 

Transshipment  is  a  technique  pres- 
ently used  to  provide  utilities  with  ex- 
tended storage  capacity  within  their 
system.  As  such,  NRC  procedures  are 
known  as  are  the  regulatory  uncer- 
tainties. 

In  the  case  of  the  Virginia  EHectric 
Power  Co.'s  Surry  plant,  its  proposal 
to  transship  spent  fuel  to  its  North 
Anna  plant  has  met  with  local  objec- 
tions and  an  ordinance  to  prevent  such 
transshipment  to  its  North  Anna  plant 
has  met  with  local  objections  and  an 
ordinance  to  prevent  such  transship- 
ment. It  may  be  unlikely  that  ship- 
ments in  the  future  will  receive  even 
further  intervener  attention  and  local 
objections. 

New  at-reactor  pools  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  practical  method  for  ex- 
panding on-site  storage  after  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  reactor's  pool  can  no 
longer  be  expanded.  The  NRC  regula- 
tions are  in  place.  The  reactor  sites 
have  already  been  found  acceptable 
for  reactor  siting.  However,  new  pools 
at  reactors  sites  may  not  be  the  most 
economic  or  efficient  option.  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  some  utili- 
ties may  be  forced  to  select  this  high 
cost  alternative  to  assure  that  their  re- 
actors are  not  shutdown. 

Who  pajrs  if  that  happens?  The  con- 
sumers of  the  power  that  comes  from 
that  plant  pay  Lf  that  happens. 

In  simimary.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  options  available  to  utilities  to 
maximize  their  onsite  storage.  The 
compromise  text  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  them  to  expedite  the  regula- 
tory procedures  Involved.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  uncertainties  as  to  the 
time  at  which  these  options  would 
become  commercially  available.  In  the 
presence  of  this  uncertainty,  it  Is  only 
reasonable  to  provide  a  last  resort 
away-from-reactor  storage  capability 
as  the  compromise  text  provides. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pro- 
poses a  no-resort  APR  In  the  event 
that  the  operating  powerplant  cannot 
meet  one  of  the  other  programmatic 
changes.  In  that  event,  the  power- 
plant  would  have  to  come  back  to 
power  and  eventually  shut  down.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  only  prudent 
for  us  to  have  an  option  remaining 
after  everything  else  has  been  tried  as 
an  alternative  to  shutting  down  the 
nuclear  capacity  that  is  so  vital  in 
many  of  the  utility  systems  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  says,  an  APR 
is  not  required,  an  APR  is  permitted, 
an  APR  will  not  be  able  to  be  built 
unless  it  is  necessary.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  build  an  APR.  Mr.  President,  the 
choice  would  be  to  build  an  APR  or 
shut  down  the  reactor.  It  is  Just  that 
simple. 

Tliose  who  want  to  shutdown  reac- 
tors around  this  country— possibly 
shutdown  reactors— will  vote  for  the 
amendment  because  it  could  lead  di- 
rectly to  that  result.  The  estimates  are 
that  by  1086,  present  pools  will  be  full 
and  that  at  that  time,  something  addi- 
tional will  be  needed.  These  other  new 
technologies  are  not  presently  li- 
censed, perhaps  are  unlicensable.  We 
hope  they  work.  We  hope  we  can  go  to 
MRS  or  something  else.  If  we  do  not 
have  that  additional  technology  either 
licensed  or  in  place,  the  choice  is  to 
shutdown  the  reactor.  Given  that 
choice,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  should  vote  nay  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  have  a  short 
response  I  would  like  to  make  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Mattinoly).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  withhold  the  motion  to 
table? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
fear  that  we  shall  get  mixed  up  in  the 
Falkland  problem.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  have  his  position  known,  but  I 
think  he  is  entitled 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  have  time  limits  here,  do  we? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  re- 
spond, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  mi^y 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
I  may  resume  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  object. 

THE  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  for  unanimous  consent  to 
allow  the  Senator  to  respond.  The 
Senator  has  had  over  an  hour.  I  say 
that  is  a  very  fair  amount  of  time.  The 
choice  is.  if  I  yield  to  him,  that  we  get 
mixed  up  in  the  Falklands  question 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  on  a  filibuster. 
That  is  our  choice.  I  hate  to  do  that  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  would  not  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  over  an  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  is  not  debatable  unless 
the  Senator  wishes  that  it  be  with- 
drawn. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  It.  Do  I  still  have  the  floor, 
Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances,  I  think  I 
have  covered  the  major  issues  In  my 
original  statement.  I  shall  not  ask  to 
respond. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  the  table.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
WAiiOP)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbattm)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  tmnounce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  43  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  S8  Leg.] 
yEAS-47 


D'Amato 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Eacleton 

Oam 

Oraoley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

HolUnss 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepaen 


Abdnor 
Baker 
Baucus 
Denton 


Andrews 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Aimstrons 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Nlckleo 

Boren 

Gorton 

Preasler 

Bradley 

Hart 

Sasser 

Brady 

Hayakawa 

SchmlU 

Burdirk 

Henin 

Simpson 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Heinz 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Helms 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Stevens 

DaMorth 

Symms 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Tower 

Dole 

Kaaten 

Warner 

Domenici 

Matblas 

Welcker 

East 

MatUngly 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

McClure 
NAYS-43 

BIden 

Byid. 

Chafee 

Bosch  wltz 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Cohen 

Bumpers 

Cannon 

Cranston 

ITisiifhaiim 

Kennedy 

Lazalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunasa 

Mitchell 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 


Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Taongas 


NOT  VOTINO— 10 


Durenberger 
Hatfield 
Long 
Melcher 


Metaenbaum 
WaUop 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mxtzenbaum)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  desiring  to 
vote? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Regular  order. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoU  C&U  Vote  No.  89  Leg.} 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  On  rollcall  vote  88,  the 
Johnston  motion  to  table  the  Thur- 
mond amendment  on  which  the  roll- 
call  was  46  to  44, 1  inadvertently  voted 
no.  I  thought  we  were  voting  on  the 
amendment,  not  on  the  motion  to 
table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  vote  be  changed  from  nay  to  yea. 
That  would  change  the  vote  to  47  yeas 
and  43  nays.  It  will  not  change  the 
result  of  the  vote.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  make  that 
change. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  aforegoing  rollcall  vote  has 
been  changed  to  reflect  the  above 
order.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  I>akota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator 


Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Bradley 

Brady 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Danforth 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

East 

Exon 

Ford 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Biden 

Boachwits 

Bumper* 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
DeCondni 
Dlzon 
Bagleton 


YEAS— 46 

Oam 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Hart 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kasten 


NIcklas 
Preasler 
Randolph 


MatUngly 

McClure 

Murkowskl 

NAYS-43 

Orassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

lAzalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mitchell 


Schmitt 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorinsky 


Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Qtiayle 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sariianes 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 


NOT  VOTINO— 11 
Abdnor  Hatfield  Metzenbaum 


Baker 

Denton 

Durenberger 


Heflin 

Long 

Melcher 


Specter 
Wallop 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  887 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  unprlnted  amendment  In  behalf 
of  Senator  Gorton.  Senator  Cannon, 
and  myself,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  himself,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  lii. 
OoRTON,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  887. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  4,  after  the  word  "facility" 
insert  the  words  ".  test  and  evaluation  facili- 
ty,". 
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On  page  9,  line  11.  after  the  word  "facili- 
ty" Inaert  the  words  ".  test  and  evaluation 
facility.". 

On  page  45.  after  line  15.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  an  affected  State  and  any  af- 
fected Indian  Tribe  under  Subsections  701 
(b).  (c),  <d)  and  (e)  of  Title  VII  In  any  test 
and  evaluation  facility  authorized  by  the 
Congress  under  this  Section:  Provided,  That 
this  Subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  exist- 
ing research  and  development  site  unless  It 
is  authorized  as  a  test  and  evaluation  facili- 
ty and  expanded  significantly  with  regard  to 
Its  extent  or  the  number  of  packages  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wlD  please  be  in  order. 

BIT.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  makes  clear  how 
the  provisions  of  title  VII  apply  to  a 
test  and  evaluation  facility.  The  bill 
before  us  was  silent  and  thus  ambigu- 
ous at  Its  best  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion. 

I  understand  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reviewed  the  amendment  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  will  not  curtail  the  im- 
portant work  presently  carried  on  at 
the  Nevada  test  site  to  evaluate  alter- 
nate technologies  for  safe  disposal  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. My  amendment  simply  insures 
that  if  a  research  and  development 
site  such  as  at  Htmford  or  the  Nevada 
test  site  Is  proposed  for  expansion  into 
a  test  and  evaluation  facility  and  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  the  rights  of 
the  State  and  any  affected  Indian 
tilbe  to  participate  through  the  con- 
sultation and  concurrence  process  are 
protected,  which  has  not  been  the  case 
to  date. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  that  case,  I  sup- 
port and  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtnucowsKi).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  887)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  has  an  amendment  which  we 
are  prepared  to  accept.  I  would  hope 
that  he  could  offer  it  very  quickly. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoni))  may 
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have    an    amendment    he    wishes    to    for  aU  the  unpaid,  unamortized  bal- 

offej.  ance  at  any  given  time.  The  interest 

I    think    there    are    two    or    three    rate  will  be  determined  by  what  the 


amendments  we  are  prepared  to 
accept.  I  hope  we  will  stop  at  that 
point  without  having  to  debate  the 
next  one,  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  accept. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Wdckxr)  has  an  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumfkrs) 
has  an  amendment  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept. 

I  think  that  leaves  the  question 
which  has  been  raised  and  discussed 
by  the  Seriators  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STnnris  and  Mr.  Cochhah)  which^will 
have  to  be  resolved. 

I  think  If  we  could  get  those  amend- 
ments offered  we  could  get  this  bill 
disposed  of  in  short  order,  or  if  we 
could  get  those  matters  disposed  of  in 
very  short  order. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BisxN)  has  withheld  renewing  the  re- 
quest for  the  consideration  of  his 
lunendment.  I  am  sincerely  apprecia- 
tive of  that.  I  know  he  cannot  with- 
hold indefinitely.  We  do  want  to  move 
this  bUl  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  dispose  of  all  of  the 
other  amendments  and  then  be  pre- 
pared to  present  the  issue  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bidih. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  order  agreed  to,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  my  amendment  right 
now. 

UP  AMxirsicxiiT  NO.  ssa 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immedlated  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 

ms)    proposes    an    unprinted    amendment 

numbered  888. 

At  the  end  of  line  13  on  page  58,  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (e)  and  redesig- 
nate the  current  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f): 

"(e)  In  computing  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  preceding 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shaU  Include  as 
cost  the  Interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  uncovered  capital  cost, 
based  upon  a  fifty-year  period  of  amortiza- 
tion and  a  rate  of  Interest  equal  to  the  aver- 
age rate  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
Treasury  Instruments  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  12  month  period. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  take  me  30  seconds  to  describe 
this  amendment. 

What  it  does  is  to  set  up  a  50-year 
period  over  which  the  (3oveniment 
will  recover  Its  cost,  whatever  it  may 
be.  We  use  the  50  years  simply  because 
that  is  the  amortized  period  we  use  for 
the  building  of  dams  and  reclamation 
projects. 

What  this  does  is  it  allows  the  Secre- 
tary in  computing  fees  to  take  into 
consideration  the  interest  that  the 
Government  Is  paying  on  its  money 


Treasury  pays  on  its  obligations  for 
the  immediate  12  months'  preceding 
period.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
managers  and  I  believe  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  correct.  What  it  does  re- 
quire is  that  there  be  Interest  paid, 
computed  Into  the  cost  and  recovered. 
We  have  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
the  moneys  paid  into  this  trust  fund 
wlU  be  invested.  The  money  that  is  in 
the  trust  fund  will  be  receiving  inter- 
est. I  think  it  is  fair  that  on  the  money 
that  may  be,  in  those  brief  periods  of 
time,  required  to  even  out  the  flows  of 
capital,  that  the  Interest  on  that  cost 
also  be  computed  into  the  cost.  We  are 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  good  amendment.  The  minority  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  888)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMKNOMZNT  NO.  8S9 

(I*urpose:  To  protect  the  public  Interest  In 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  sites 
for  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  889. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  fui^her 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  22  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

See.  308.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  301  through  307  with  regard  to 
any  facility  for  the  Interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  by  section 
305(a)  to  construct,  the  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  notify,  In  writing,  the 
Governor  and  the  State  legislature  of  any 
State  and  the  eligible  Tribal  Council  of  any 
Indian  tribe  In  such  State  In  which  Is  locat- 
ed a  potentially  acceptable  site  for  such  a 
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facility  for  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  of 
his  intention  to  investigate  that  site  or  facil- 
ity. 

(b)  During  the  course  of  investigation  of 
such  site  or  facility,  the  Secretary  shall 
keep  the  Governor,  State  legislature,  and  el- 
igible Tribal  Council  currently  Informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  results  of  the 
Investigation.  At  the  time  of  selection  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  site  or  existing  facility, 
but  prior  to  undertaking  any  site-specific 
work  or  alterations,  the  Secretary  shaU 
promptly  notify  the  Governor,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  any  eligible  Tribal  Council  in  writ- 
ing of  such  selection,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  shall 
promptly  enter  Into  negotiations  with  such 
State  and  ellgilbe  Tribal  Council  to  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  agreement  under  which 
such  State  and  Council  shall  have  the  right 
to  participate  In  a  process  of  consultation 
and  concurrence,  based  on  public  health 
and  safety  and  environmental  concerns.  In 
all  stages  of  the  planning,  siting,  develop- 
ment, construction,  operation,  and  closure 
of  a  faculty  within  such  SUte  for  the  inter- 
im storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nucle- 
ar powerplants.  I*ublic  participation  in  the 
negotiation  of  such  an  agreement  shall  be 
provided  for  and  encouraged  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  State,  and  the  eligible  Tribal 
Council.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  Indian  tribes,  shall  develop 
and  publish  minimum  guidelines  for  public 
participation  In  such  negotiations,  but  the 
adequacy  for  such  guidelines  or  any  failure 
to  comply  with  such  guidelines  shall  not  be 
a  basis  for  Judicial  review. 

(c)  The  cooperative  agreement  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  Information,  the  uti- 
lization of  available  expertise,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  permitting  procedures.  Joint  project 
review,  and  the  formulation  of  Joint  surveil- 
lance and  monitoring  arrangements  to  carry 
out  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws.  The 
cooperative  agreement  also  shall  Include  a 
detailed  plan  or  schedule  of  milestones,  de- 
cision points  and  opportunities  for  State  or 
eligible  Tribal  Council  review  and  objection. 
Such  cooperative  agreement  shall  provide 
procedures  for  negotiating  and  resolving  ob- 
jections of  the  SUte  and  eligible  Tribal 
Council  in  any  stage  of  planning,  siting,  de- 
velopment, construction,  operation,  or  clo- 
sure of  such  a  facility  within  such  State. 
The  terms  of  any  c<x)peratlve  agreement 
shall  not  affect  the  Nuclear  Regiilatory 
Commission's  authority  under  existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence" means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (1)  keeps  the  State  and  eligible 
Tribal  Council  fully  and  currently  Informed 
about  the  aspects  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  Impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety,  (2)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  such  State 
and  Council  with  regard  to  such  aspects  of 
the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and  (3) 
works  diligently  and  cooperatively  to  re- 
solve, through  arbitration  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and  ot>- 
jectlons.  The  process  of  consultation  and 
concurrence  shall  not  Include  the  grant  of  a 
right  to  any  State  or  Tribal  Council  to  exer- 
cise an  absolute  veto  of  any  aspect  of  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
and  oi>eratlon  of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  State  and,  eligi- 
ble Tribal  Council  shall  seek  to  conclude  the 
agreement  required  by  subsection  (b)  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than  one 


hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the  date 
of  notification  of  the  selection  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Secretary  shall  pericxllcally 
report  to  the  Congress  thereafter  on  the 
status  of  the  agreements  approved  under 
subsection  (c).  Any  repwrt  to  the  Congress 
on  the  status  of  negotiations  of  such  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  shall  be  accompanied 
by  comments  solicited  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  State  and  eligible  Tribal  Council. 

(fXl)  U,  within  the  ninety-day  period 
after  the  (3ovemor  of  a  State  or  an  eligible 
Tribal  Council  receives  Its  notice  of  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  such  Governor  or  eli- 
gible Tribal  Council,  or  both,  notifies  the 
Secretary,  In  writing,  of  his  or  Its  objection 
to  the  faculty,  the  Secretary  shaU  suspend 
further  work  on  such  faculty  and  promptly 
transmit  the  Governor's,  or  Tribal  Coun- 
cU's,  or  both,  objections,  together  with  the 
Secretary's  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  President.  Unless  the  Presi- 
dent, within  the  ninety-day  period  foUowing 
the  receipt  by  him  of  the  notice  of  such  ob- 
jections so  transmitted  by  the  Secretary,  de- 
termines that  such  faculty  Is  essential  to 
the  national  interest,  the  Secretary  shall 
terminate  aU  activities  specific  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  faculty.  Such  determina- 
tion shaU  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative review. 

(2)  In  considering  any  objection  by  a  State 
or  eligible  Tribal  CouncU  transmitted  to  the 
President  under  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent may  obtain  the  reviews  and  comments 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
such  objections.  The  provision  of  reviews  by 
the  Commission  shaU  not  be  construed  as 
binding  the  Commlaaion  with  resi)ect  to  any 
Ucensing  action  pertaining  to  the  faculty 
which  is  the  subject  of  any  such  objection. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "eUgl- 
ble  Tribal  CouncU"  means  the  governing 
body  of  any  Indian  tribe  within  whose  reser- 
vation boundaries  there  is  located  a  poten- 
tiaUy  acceptable  site  for  an  interim  storage 
facility  for  spent  fuel  from  cIvlUan  nuclear 
powerplants,  or  within  which  boundaries  a 
site  for  such  facility  Is  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  whose  federaUy  defined  possessory 
or  usage  rights  to  other  lands  outside  of  the 
reservation's  boundaries  arising  out  of  con- 
greaslonally  ratified  treaties,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
a  petition  fUed  with  him  by  the  appropriate 
governmental  officials  of  such  tribe,  may  be 
substantlaUy  and  adversely  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  any  such  facility. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  just  sent 
to  the  desk  wlD  provide  governing  offi- 
cials and  tribal  entities  of  those  States 
which  may  be  considered  as  host 
States  for  temporary,  away-from-reac- 
tor  (APR)  storage  facilities,  with  a 
more  effective  role  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  regarding  such  facilities.  I 
realize  that  S.  1662  already  contains  a 
provision  dealing  with  the  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  officials  in  deci- 
sions regarding  AFR  facilities.  I  am.  in 
fact,  quite  familiar  with  this  provision 
since  it  is  identical  to  the  one  which  I 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2189, 
the  nuclear  waste  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  during  the  96th  Congress. 
My  State  participation  amendment  to 
S.  2189  was  accepted  by  the  floor  man- 
agers of  that  bill,  and  I  thank  the  au- 
thors of  S.  1662  for  including  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  in  their  bill. 


After  studying  the  AFR  State  par- 
ticipation provision  and  the  provisions 
in  S.  1662  regarding  State  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  repositories 
and  MRS  facilities,  however,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  AFR 
provisions  can  be  significantly  im- 
proved. My  amendment  would  sub- 
stantially rewrite  section  308,  the  cur- 
rent AFR  State  participation  provi- 
sion, by  including  some  of  the  more 
formal  consultation  and  concurrence 
provisions  found  in  title  VII  of  the 
bill.  The  mechanism  for  overriding 
State  objections,  that  of  a  Presidential 
determination  that  a  particular  AFR 
facility  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest, would  remain  the  same.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  will  give 
States  being  considered  as  hosts  for 
APR  facilities  a  greater  voice  in  deci- 
siorunaklng  regarding  such  facilities 
and  yet  will  remain  a  flexible,  work- 
able approach  toward  intergovernmen- 
tal decisionmaking. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  a  particularly 
compelling  need  for  States  to  have  a 
relatively  formal  and  structured  role 
in  the  establishment  of  permanent 
waste  repositories  and  even  MRS's, 
since  nuclear  waste  may  be  stored 
within  their  borders  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  fact  that  AFR  storage  is  intended 
to  be  temporary  means  that  those 
States  should  not  have  an  equally  ef- 
fective role  in  this  decisionmaking 
process. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  section 
308  is  characterized  by  its  very  flexible 
approach  toward  involving  State  and 
local  officials  in  the  decisiorunaking 
process.  It  baslcaUy  provides  that  the 
Governor  and  legislature  of  a  poten- 
tial host  State  be  notified  of  certain 
decisions  and  that  they  be  kept  cur- 
rently informed  during  the  Investiga- 
tory stage.  After  selection  of  a  particu- 
lar site  or  facility,  the  Governor  must 
be  notified,  furnished  with  relevant  in- 
formation on  a  current  basis,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  for  review 
and  comment  from  time  to  time.  Final- 
ly, the  current  section  308  establishes 
a  mechanism  for  the  Governor  to  for- 
mally object  to  the  facility  and  for  a 
Presidential  determination  regarding 
the  necessity  of  going  forward  with 
the  facility. 

This  provision  contrasts  rather  sig- 
nificantly with  title  VII  of  the  bill, 
which  deals  with  State  participation  in 
decisions  regarding  deep  geologic  re- 
positories and  MRS's.  Section  701(b) 
specifically  grants  for  example,  an  af- 
fected State  the  right  to  participation 
in  all  decisionmaking,  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  negotiate  a 
"cooperative  agreement"  with  the  af- 
fected State  regarding  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  Section  701(c)  goes  on  to 
specify  certain  provisions  which  must 
be  Included  in  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment, such  as  a  sharing  of  all  techni- 
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c&l  and  licensing  Information,  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  decision  points  and  op- 
portunities for  State  review  and  objec- 
tion, and,  perhaps  most  important, 
procedures  for  negotiating  and  resolv- 
ing State  objections  at  any  stage  in 
the  process. 

My  amendment,  as  I  explained  earli- 
er, combines  these  more  formal  con- 
sultation and  concurrence  procedures 
with  the  existing  override  mechanism 
found  in  section  308.  These  more 
structured  procedures  will  give  the 
State  and  tribal  officials  of  a  potential 
host  State  a  greater  and  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  decisions  regarding  the  lo- 
cating of  an  AFR  facility  in  their 
State.  It  is  of  crucial  importance  that 
these  States  be  given  essentially  the 
same  participation  rights  as  those 
States  being  considered  as  sites  for 
more  permanent  storage  facilities.  Any 
other  approach  is  inequitable  and  im- 
workable. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  attempted  to  address  in  this 
amendment  the  fact  that  AFR's,  if 
they  are  ever  needed,  will  have  to  be 
established  within  a  shorter  time- 
frame than  would  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory or  a  MRS.  Also,  the  technlcial 
issues,  as  well  as  the  public  health  and 
safety  concerns,  connected  with  AFR 
facilities  are  more  familiar  and  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  those  regarding 
permanent  repositories  or  MRS's.  Rec- 
ognition of  these  facts  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  my  amendment  retains 
the  Presidential  determination  as  an 
override  mechanism,  rather  than  the 
lengthier  congressional  override  found 
in  title  VII.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid,  however,  if  I  did  not  admit 
that  I  believe,  in  light  of  this  adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  federally 
funded  AFR's.  that  a  Presidential 
override  provides  greater  protection  to 
potential  AFR  host  States.  Also,  in  an 
effort  to  tailor  the  consultation  and 
concurrence  process  to  the  AFR  situa- 
tion. I  have  shortened  the  time  period 
for  concluding  the  cooperative  agree- 
«nent  from  1  year  to  6  months.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  fair  and 
effective  State  participation  and  the 
need  to  move  forward  quickly  if  a  Fed- 
eral AFR  must  be  established. 

My  interest,  in  this  and  in  the  last 
Congress.  In  AFR  State  participation 
language  should  be  obvious  to  all  of 
my  colleagues.  The  Barnwell  nuclear 
fuel  plant,  the  unfinished  reprocessing 
plant  located  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  may  be  a  candidate  to  serve 
as  an  AFR  storage  facility.  The  deci- 
sion to  utilize  that  facility  should  only 
be  made  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  together,  and  only  after  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  addressing  the 
concerns  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
opposed  to  temporary  or  permanent 
disposal  of  commercial  spent  fuel  at 
the  Barnwell  plant,  except  in  conjunc- 


tion with  the  reprocessing  of  such 
fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  growing  opposition  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
storage  of  any  more  nuclear  waste  in 
our  State.  South  Carolina  has,  for  a 
number  of  years,  borne  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  share  of  the  burden  of 
disposing  of  nuclear  waste  of  all  kinds. 
We  have  one  of  the  few  commercially 
operated,  low-level  waste  burial  sites 
in  the  country  and  have  at  times  re- 
ceived up  to  85  percent  of  all  low-level 
waste  produced  in  the  United  States. 
This  intolerable  situation  led  to  Sena- 
tor HoLLUfOS'  and  my  Introduction  of 
a  low-level  waste  amendment  to  S. 
2189,  the  comprehensive  nuclear  waste 
bill  considered  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  substance  of  that  amend- 
ment became  Public  Law  96-573.  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1980. 

The  federally  owned  Savannah 
River  plant  produces  and  stores  large 
quantities  of  defense-related,  high- 
level  liquid  radioactive  wastes.  Now  we 
find  ourselves  as  a  candidate  for  tem- 
porary AFR  storage  of  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant  waste.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  South  Carolina  has  never  shirked 
its  responsibilities  in  the  nuclear  waste 
area,  I  think  it  would  be  highly  unfair 
to  utilize  the  Barnwell  plant  as  an 
AFR  faculty.  If  it  is  to  be  so  utilized, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  deserve, 
as  do  the  citizens  of  any  other  poten- 
tial host  State,  to  be  Involved  In  every 
decision  regarding  that  facility.  I  hope 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
support  my  amendment  to  give  them 
that  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  State  participa- 
tion. We  have  discussed  it  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  We  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  good  amendment.  The  minority  will 
accept  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  889)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  PresidenC:  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMXirT  IfO.  8*0 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  impact  assistance 
to  States  and  localities  In  which  are  locat- 
ed Interim  away-from-reactor  storage  fa- 
cilities.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmTRMOiTD)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  890. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa<e  15,  line  16.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  IS.  line  31.  after  the  semicolon, 
add  "and". 

On  page  15.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 

(3)  the  cost  of  annual  impact  assistance 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  to  States 
or  appropriate  units  of  local  governments 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  305; 
except  that  such  Impact  assistance  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  (A)  10  percent  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3).  or 
(B)  $15  per  kilogram  of  spent  fuel,  whichev- 
er is  less; 

On  page  19.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following: 

(dXI)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year 
which  commences  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  aiuiual  impact  assistance  payments  to 
a  State  or  appropriate  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  both,  is  order  to  mitigate  social  or 
eonomlc  Impacts  occasioned  by  the  con- 
struction and  subsequent  0[>eration  of  any 
interim  away-from-reactor  storage  facility 
within  the  Jurisdictional  boundaries  of  such 
government  or  governments  and  authorized 
under  this  title. 

(2)  Payments  made  available  to  States  and 
units  of  local  government  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be— 

(A)  allocated  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  with  a  priority  to  those  States  or 
units  of  local  government  suffering  the 
most  severe  Impacts;  and 

(B)  utilized  by  States  or  units  of  local  gov- 
ernments only  for  (1)  planning.  (U)  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  public  services,  (ill) 
provision  of  public  services  related  to  the 
siting  of  a  facility  authorized  under  this 
title,  and  (Iv)  compensation  for  loss  of  tax- 
able property  equivalent  to  that  If  the  facili- 
ty had  been  operated  under  private  owner- 
ship. 

(3)  Such  payments  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  achieved. 
The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

'  (4)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  solely  from  the  one-time 
payments  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
303. 

(5)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult 
with  States  and  appropriate  units  of  local 
government  In  advance  of  commencement 
of  construction  of  any  facility  authorized 
under  this  title  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
level  of  the  payment  such  government 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"unit  of  local  government"  means  a  county, 
parish,  township,  municipality,  and  shall  in- 
clude a  borough  existing  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  and  any  other  unit  of  govern- 
ment below  the  State  level  which  is  a  unit 
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of  general  government  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1662,  as  it  is  presently  constituted, 
provides  for  impact  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  in  which  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facilities  and 
geologic  repositories  are  located.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  does  not  provide 
such  assistance  to  States  and  localities 
in  which  interim  away-from-reactor 
storage  facilities  may  be  located.  This 
is  a  serious  omission,  one  that  should 
be  corrected  before  any  legislation 
such  as  that  presently  before  us  is 
passed.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense 
to  assert  that,  while  such  impact  as- 
sistance Is  necessary  for  the  longer 
termed  storage  facilities  and  repositor- 
ies, it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  such 
assistance  to  States  arid  localities  for 
costs  incurred  because  of  the  oper- 
ation of  AFR  facilities. 

This  amendment  corrects  this  omis- 
sion and  provides  that  Impact  assist- 
ance be  made  available  to  States  and 
localities  which  host  an  AFR  facility. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  cost  of 
such  Impact  assistance  is  to  be  borne 
by  the  utility  company  users  and  is  to 
be  Included  in  the  determination  of 
the  one-time  payment.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  the  other  provisions  in  the 
bill  governing  payment  of  costs  by 
commercial  users  of  the  various  types 
of  spent  fuel  storage  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  managers 
of  the  bill  will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
again,  this  amendment  is  acceptable. 
We  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
accept  the  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  890)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DP  AMENDXKNT  NO.  891 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ouani),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pehct.  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  891. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:     . 

On  t>age  24.  after  line  2.  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion 311(c)  as  follows: 


"(c)  International  cooperation  in  spent 
fuel  storage  and  disposal  technology. 

"(1)  It  shaU  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  with  and  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  non-nuclear  weapon  states 
In  the  field  of  spent  fuel  storage  and  dispos- 
al. 

"(2)(A)  Within  90  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  publish  a  Joint  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  stating  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  non-nuclear  weapon 
states  in  the  fields  of  at-reactor  spent  fuel 
storage;  away-from-reactor  spent  fuel  stor- 
age; monitored,  retrievable  spent  fuel  stor- 
age; geologic  disposal  of  spent  fuel;  aiid  the 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  regula- 
tion of  such  activities.  The  notice  shall  sum- 
marize the  resources  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  international  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  these  fields  through  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  and  the  Commis- 
sion, including  the  availability  of:  (i)  data 
from  past  or  on-going  research  and  develop- 
ment projects;  (11)  consultations  with  expert 
Department  or  Commission  personnel  or 
contractors;  and  (ill)  liaison  with  private 
business  entitles  and  organizations  working 
in  these  fields. 

"(B)  The  Joint  notice  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  shall  be  up-dated  and 
reissued  annually  for  five  succeeding  years. 

"(3)  Following  publication  of  the  annual 
Joint  notice  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  inform  the  govern- 
ments of  non-nuclear  weapon  states  and.  as 
feasible,  the  organizations  operating  nuclear 
power  plants  In  such  states,  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  non-nuclear 
weapon  states  in  the  fields  of  spent  fuel 
storage  and  disposal,  as  set  forth  in  the 
joint  notice.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
also  solicit  expressions  of  Interest  from  non- 
nuclear  weapon  state  governments  and  non- 
nuclear  weapon  state  nuclear  power  reactor 
operators  concerning  their  participation  in 
expanded  United  States  cooperation  and 
technical  assistance  programs  in  these 
fields.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
any  such  expressions  of  Interest  to  the  De- 
partment and  the  Commission. 

"(4)  With  his  budget  presentation  materi- 
als for  the  Department  and  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  years  1984  through  1989.  the 
President  shall  include  funding  requests  for 
an  expanded  program  of  coo[>eration  and 
technical  assistance  with  non-nuclear 
weapon  states  in  the  fields  of  spent  fuel 
storage  and  disposal  as  appropriate  in  light 
of  expressions  of  Interest  in  such  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  on  the  part  of  non-nucle- 
ar weapon  state  governments  and  non-nu- 
clear weapon  state  nuclear  power  reactor 
operators. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "non-nuclear  weapon  state"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  in 
Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollf- 
eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  21  USC  438. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize the  Department  or  the  Commission 
to  take  any  action  not  authorized  under  ex- 
isting law." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  P»resident.  together 
with  Senator  Percy,  I  am  Introducing 
this  amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act,  S.  1662.  which  provides  for 
increased  U.S.  cooperation  with  and 
technical  assistance  for  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  in  the  field  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  storage  and  disposal.  I  be- 


lieve such  cooperation  and  assistance 
can  substantially  enhance  our  efforts 
to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  offering  alternatives  to  "reprocess- 
ing," the  chemical  process  by  which 
nuclear  weapons  usable  plutonlum  is 
separated  from  spent  fuel. 

For  many  years.  It  was  assumed  that 
spent  fuel  from  nuclear  power  reactors 
would  be  reprocessed  and  the  resulting 
Plutonium  reused  as  reactor  fuel, 
either  In  the  current  generation  of  re- 
actors, or  in  future  breeder  reactors. 
As  the  proliferation  risks  Inherent  in 
this  course  of  action  became  more  ap- 
parent, however,  the  United  States 
under  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter, 
along  with  many  other  nations,  began 
to  reexamine  the  need  for  reprocess- 
ing and  to  consider  the  alternative  of 
longer  term  storage  of  spent  fuel. 

Reduced  projections  for  nuclear 
power  growth  worldwide  and  sharply 
increased  estimates  of  uranium  avail- 
ability have  also  caUed  into  doubt  the 
need  for  early  use  of  plutonlum  fuels 
on  economic  grounds.  As  a  result  of 
these  factors,  the  question  of  the  need 
for  and  timing  of  reprocessing  of 
power  reactor  fuel  remains  unresolved 
in  the  vast  majority  of  nuclear  power 
using  nations,  including  our  own. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  does 
not  directly  address  this  matter,  but 
provides  for  a  long-range  nuclear 
waste  disposal  program  that  will  ac- 
commodate both  spent  fuel  and  the 
wastes  from  reprocessing,  should  this 
option  be  selected  in  this  Nation.  In 
the  meantime,  the  bill  calls  for  spent 
fuel  to  be  retained  and  managed  in  a 
variety  of  settings:  At  reactor  sites,  at 
interim  away-from-reactor  storage  fa- 
cilities, and.  possibly,  at  longer  term 
"monitored  retrievable  storage"  facili- 
ties. 

Technology  for  permanent  disposal 
of  spent  fuel  In  geologic  repositories 
will  also  be  developed  under  the  bill- 
in  parallel  with  technology  for  dispos- 
al of  high  level  waste— some  In  the  rel- 
atively near  term  In  conjunction  with 
the  mandated  "test  and  evaluation  fa- 
culty." PlairUy.  the  United  States  wUl 
soon  become  the  world  leader  in  spent 
fuel  management  technology  at  a  time 
when  increasing  numbers  of  other  nu- 
clear power  using  nations  wUl  be  con- 
fronting the  choice  of  whether  their 
spent  fuel  should  be  reprocessed. 

Under  these  clrciunstances,  the  de- 
slrabUlty,  both  on  commercial  and 
nonproUferation  grounds,  the  desir- 
ability of  sharing  our  spent  fuel  man- 
agement technology  with  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  is  obvious. 

My  amendment  provides  that  as  part 
of  our  broader  nonproUferation  pro- 
gram the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  to  offer  cooperation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  In  this  broad  field.  No  new  fund- 
ing would  be  required;  rather,  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  would  be  provided 
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through  the  resources  already  In  place 
under  existing  Department  of  Energy 
and  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
programs.  For  example,  data  from 
past  and  ongoing  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  could  be  shared:  DOE 
and  NRC  personnel  working  in  this 
area  could  be  made  available  for  con- 
sultations and  briefings:  and  Joint 
demonstration  projects  could  be  set  up 
with  the  costs  shared  wlih  participat- 
ing non-nuclear-weapon  state  part- 
ners. 

The  availability  of  these  resources 
would  be  publicized  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  communications  with  poten- 
tially interested  foreign  governments 
and  nuclear  utilities.  In  future  years, 
the  program  of  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance could  be  expanded  in  response  to 
expressions  of  Interest  from  these  for- 
eign entities  In  accordance  with  Presi- 
dential budget  submissions  and  subject 
to  the  normal  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations processes. 

Existing  DOE  and  NRC  regulations 
would  protect  the  confidentiality  of  all 
proprietary  data,  while  officials  of 
these  agencies  could  provide  informal 
liaison  between  interested  foreign  enti- 
ties and  private  U.S.  firms  offering 
spent  fuel  management  services  or 
hardware. 

While  I  consider  my  amendment  to 
be  a  potentially  important  addition  to 
our  nonprolif eration  efforts,  it  is  but  a 
first  step  toward  a  far  more  significant 
initiative  that  I  have  long  believed 
could  serve  as  the  focal  point  of  our 
nonprollferation  program,  the  Inter- 
national Nuclear  Fuel  Authority 
(INPA).  The  basic  concept  behind 
INPA  was  that  nuclear  importer 
member  nations  would  receive  guaran- 
teed supplies  of  fresh  uranium  fuel— 
which  cannot  be  used  for  nuclear 
weapons— and  in  return  would  turn 
their  spent  fuel,  containing  weapons 
usable  plutonlum,  back  to  the  Author- 
ity, were  it  would  be  stored  under 
international  auspices  and  inspections 
with  further  disposition  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between 
INFA  and  supplier  and  recipient  na- 
tions. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  spent 
fuel  would  be  removed  from  national 
control,  providing  significant  protec- 
tion against  future  misuse  of  the  ma- 
terial. Although  the  outlines  of  INFA 
were  included  in  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
llferation  Act  with  the  requirement 
that  the  President  promptly  enter  into 
discussion  with  other  nations  concern- 
ing establishment  of  the  Authority, 
neither  the  Carter  nor  Reagan  admin- 
istrations have  pursued  this  arrange- 
ment with  the  vigor  it  deserves.  I 
remain  committed  to  this  alternative 
as  a  particularly  promising  nonprollf- 
eration tool. 

With  respect  to  my  amendment,  fi- 
nally, let  me  make  abolutely  clear  that 
all   participation   by    foreign   govern- 


ments and  nuclear  utilities  with  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
spent  fuel  storage  and  disposal  would 
bie  entirely  voluntary. 

Second,  the  assistance  we  would  be 
providing  would  be  for  spent  fuel  stor- 
age or  disposal  in  the  country  generat- 
ing the  fuel:  the  amendment  is  not  an 
attempt  to  address  the  more  contro- 
versial question  of  storing  foreign 
spent  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  my  amendment  does  not 
Impose  any  new  preconditions  or 
export  restrictions  of  any  kind:  any  de- 
ferral of  reprocessing  activity  which 
might  result  from  U.S.  cooperation 
and  assistance  would  simply  i>e  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states'  voluntary  decisions  to 
place  increased  reliance  on  extended 
storage  of  spent  fuel.  In  effect,  my 
amendment  is  a  declaration  that  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  to  assist  other 
nations  in  managing  their  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  that,  to  the  extent  re- 
sources will  permit,  we  stand  ready  to 
provide  such  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe 
both  floor  managers  are  in  agreement 
with  this  and  there  is  complete  accept- 
ance of  it.  I  ask  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  for  any  comment  and  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  vote. 

^.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
S^ator  has  been  very  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  number  of  these  issues. 
As  usual,  he  has  been  as  constructive 
as  this  amendment  is.  We  have  worked 
with  the  Senator  and  his  staff  on  it 
and  we  are  pleased  to  accept  it  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  He  and  I  have 
worked  together  for  a  number  of  years 
in  this  field,  and  I  have  appreciated 
his  support  on  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does,  indeed,  promote 
International  exchange  of  information 
in  the  field  of  waste  disposal.  We  en- 
thusiastically accept  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  floor  man- 
ager for  his  comments. 

Absent  any  further  discussion.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  prepared  to  ask  for  a 
voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  891)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UP  AMKlfSICElfT  NO.  893 


(PunxMc:  to  require  spent  fuel  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  interim  storage  facilities  after 
the  expiration  of  a  t)erlod  of  time) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TRtnufoifD)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  893. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  19,  between  lines  23  and  24, 
insert  the  following: 

Sac.  306A.  As  soon  u  practicable,  taking 
into  account  economic,  technical,  regiila- 
tory,  and  public  health  and  safety  factors, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  any  spent  fuel 
stored  at  an  interim  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age facility,  authorized  under  this  title,  to  a 
permanent  geologic  repository,  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility  or  a  commercial 
reprocessing  facility  after  the  issuance  of  an 
operating  license  by  the  Commission  and 
the  commencement  of  operation  of  any 
such  facilities,  but  in  any  event  such  trans- 
fer of  spent  fuel  from  an  interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facility  shall  be  initiat- 
ed no  later  than  8  years,  and  shall  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  12  years,  after  the  date 
of  commencement  of  operation  of  such  in- 
terim faculty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  a  sunset  provision 
to  be  added  to  the  provisions  of  title 
III  which  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  limited  away-from-reactor 
storage  program.  The  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation that  such  interim  storage  facili- 
ties are  only  temporary.  Thus,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide a  legislative  guarantee  that  any 
APR  faculty  would  to  be  temporary 
and  that  any  spent  fuel  stored  at  such 
facilities  would  be  transferred  to  more 
permanent  storage  and  disposal  facili- 
ties authorized  under  S.  1662  or  to  a 
commercial  reprocessing  facility. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  If  we  reach  the  point  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  into  operation  one 
or  more  Am.  interim  fuel  storage  fa- 
cilities, then  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  American  people,  and  especially 
to  the  populace  in  areas  where  an 
AFR  may  be  sited,  to  insure  that  such 
interim  storage  facilities  are  in  fact 
temporary  in  duration.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  assurance  by 
giving  explicit  direction  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  EJnergy  to  remove  spent  fuel 
from  an  AFR  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  no  later  than  12  years  after  the 
date  of  commencement  of  operation  of 
an  AFR  facility.  Such  removal  must  be 


initiated  however,  within  8  years  of 
the  commencement  of  operation. 

Understandably,  the  public  has 
begim  to  accept  the  motion  that  "nu- 
clear waste  stays  where  it  is  first  put." 
Recognizing  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  move  the  commercial  nuclear  indus- 
try forward  toward  a  prompt,  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal problem,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  augment  that  effort.  It  is 
also  premised  on  the  belief  that  a 
tight-time  limitation  on  the  use  of  any 
AFR  interim  storage  facilities  wiU 
tend  to  help  bring  into  being  a  perma- 
nent waste  repository  sooner  than 
might  otherwise  occur  if  there  were  no 
limitation  on  the  length  of  the  time 
spent  fuel  could  be  stored  in  an  AFR 
interim  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  managers  and 
they  have  agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
responds  to  the  Justifiable  concerns 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
have  expressed.  The  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed them  on  the  floor,  that  if  we 
should  happ>en  to  need  an  APR  and  it 
should  happen  to  land  in  one  of  these 
facilities  wherever  it  might  be  located, 
that  is  not  a  permanent  repository  and 
it  is  not  going  to  stay  there  forever. 

But  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  other  arrangements  would  be 
made  that  it  would  be  taken  out.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest. This  period  of  8  years  and  12 
years  is  a  compromise,  very  frankly; 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  asked  for  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
but  we  are  going  to  be  constrained  on 
the  other  side  with  lengthening  the 
times  by  which  we  achieve  the  instal- 
lation of  the  other  facilities  where  this 
material  would  have  to  go  in  the  long 
run.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct.  This  is 
a  compromise.  The  time  limits— that 
is,  8  years  and  12  years,  to  commence 
taking  it  out  and  end  by— I  hope  we 
can  make.  It  is  a  rather  tight  schedule, 
but  in  the  interest  of  compromise  for 
the  minority  we  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  892)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  three  amendments 
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sponsored  by  myself  which  have  just 
been  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
UP  Amensment  No.  893 
(Purpose:    To    require    the    Secretary    of 
Energy  to  Identify  and  recommend  to  the 
President  at  least  four  sites  determined, 
using   the    results    of   the    national    site 
survey,  to  be  suitable  for  site  characteriza- 
tion for  the  selection  of  repositories) 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 

Nis)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cochran,  proposes 

an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  893. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  beginning  with  "(1)"  on  line 
19.  strike  aU  through  the  period  on  page  33, 
line  14,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Upon  completion  of  the  National  Site 
Survey  program  conducted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 408.  the  Secretary  shall  identify  and 
recommend  to  the  President  at  least  four 
sites  that  the  Secretary  determines  are  suit- 
able for  site  characterization  for  the  selec- 
tion of  repositories.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
recommend  for  characterization  any  area  of 
a  site  used  for  the  test  and  evaluation  facili- 
ty pursuant  to  section  407. 

On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  14  through  19, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  405.  (a)  After  site  characterization  of 
the  sites  approved  pursuant  to  section  403 
(c),  the  Secretary  shall  recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  President  approve  one  or 
more  sites  from 

On  page  39,  line  23,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1984,  by". 

On  page  42,  beginning  with  "by  January 
1,"  on  line  2,  strike  out  all  through  "1987," 
on  line  3. 

On  page  42,  line  8,  strike  out  "by  January 
1.  1984.". 

On  page  42,  beginning  with  "by  January 
1,"  on  line  13,  strike  out  aU  through  "1987," 
on  line  14. 

On  page  45,  beginning  with  "in"  on  line 
21,  strike  out  all  through  "403  (b)"  on  line 
22. 

On  page  46,  beginning  with  "the"  on  line 
6,  strike  out  all  through  "403  (b)"  on  line  7, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 
'site  characterization". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  my  colleague 
(Mr.  CocHHAK)  joins  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  in  the  presentation  and  au- 
thorship of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  for  the  Record  to  so  show. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary amendment.  This  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  timing  of  the  characteriza- 
tion of  these  i>ossible  final  sites,  and 
then  the  announcement  about  the  se- 
lection of  the  repository  sites  and  in 
effect  adds  only  3  years  to  the  bill 


from  what  the  original  text  now 
shows.  That  allows  for  the  full  consid- 
eration of  the  possible  sites  through- 
out the  Nation  and  then  the  an- 
nouncement about  the  siting  of  the 
final  repository  for  this  nuclear  waste. 

I  think  the  committees  have  worked 
hard.  They  have  done  an  excellent  job 
and  have  been  constructive  in  their 
outlook.  We  all  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  our  commendation. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  but  I 
am  not  a  newcomer  to  the  problems 
with  reference  to  nuclear  weapons,  nu- 
clear devices  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
nuclear  waste  that  accompanies  them, 
whether  it  is  in  the  military  or  civilian 
field. 

I  have  been  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  many  years  and  have  han- 
dled these  matters,  backward  and  for- 
ward, with  reference  to  this  problem.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  many  presen- 
tations here  by  the  former  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Also,  I 
recall  that  we  had  among  the  very 
first  hearings  about  sites  for  the  nu- 
clear weapons  and  all  the  matters  that 
have  gone  with  that. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  conduct 
hearings  more  recently  when  we  had  a 
number  of  witnesses  with  reference  to 
sources  of  power  for  the  future— in- 
cluding, of  course,  nuclear  power  and 
the  problems  that  go  with  it:  and  this 
bill  relates  to  one  of  those  major  prob- 
lems. 

So  I  know  something  about  the 
backgound  and  the  meaning  of  these 
problems. 

In  my  State,  we  have  salt  domes  that 
have  been  experimented  with.  Ap- 
proximately 10  or  12  years  ago,  un- 
known to  many  at  the  time,  an  atomic 
bomb  was  intentionally  exploded 
there— undergroimd,  of  course.  It  was 
not  known  untU  some  time  later,  and, 
naturally  greatly  concerned  the 
people. 

For  the  last  several  years— I  am  Just 
giving  a  little  detail— there  has  been 
activity  down  there  with  respect  to  the 
location  of  nuclear  waste  disposal 
there.  It  was  first  pictured  to  the 
people  there  as  being  a  great  honor 
for  them  and  a  great  boon  for  them  in 
an  economic  way.  The  Government 
authorities  here  arranged  long  trips 
for  various  people  to  see  what  was 
being  done  elsewhere,  and  a  big 
heyday  was  had  by  all.  However,  when 
they  began  to  find  out  the  problems 
that  go  with  it,  that  made  it  a  differ- 
ent story. 

I  am  not  trying  to  obtain  any  favor- 
itism for  this  prospective  site,  and  I 
am  not  discriminating  here  between 
the  military  and  the  civilian,  one 
against  the  other.  This  matter  goes  to 
the  proposition  of  fairness  in  the  dis- 
posal problem  and  in  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  it— fairness  to  the  people. 
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This  is  not  an  amendment  for  the 
Department  of  Energy.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  for  the  military.  It  Is  not 
an  amendment  for  any  particular 
group.  This  relates  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  that  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  area  most  directly  affected. 

Say  what  you  please,  this  Is  no  ordi- 
nary procedure,  to  be  taking  their 
property,  those  who  live  anywhere— 
not  only  nearby  but  also  anywhere  In 
the  whole  area  of  a  State.  This  Is  not 
an  ordinary  case  of  taking  it  for  public 
use.  This  use  goes  far  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary use  that  matters  are  ordinarily 
put  to. 

One  might  say  that  this  would  delay 
the  operation  of  the  bill  for  only  3 
years.  After  all.  what  is  a  delay  of  3 
years  as  compared  to  a  program  here 
for  10.000  years?  That  is  a  modest  esti- 
mate tlmewise  as  to  how  long  this 
thing  may  go  on.  There  is  no  question 
about  it  being  a  problem.  We  are  actu- 
ally In  a  hurry  now  but  I  think  there 
is  plenty  of  time. 

I  am  not  antinuclear  power.  I  am  not 
antinuclear  Industrial  power— that  is, 
the  creation  of  electricity  for  Industri- 
al use  with  nuclear  power.  I  am  for  it. 
I  have  listened  to  testimony  from  men 
such  as  Admiral  Rickovcr  and  a  great 
many  more  for  years  in  this  field.  I 
have  pushed,  and  now  push,  every 
major  element  in  preparation  for  the 
use  of  that  nuclear  power. 

I  am  very  much  distressed  to  see  the 
wave  of  sentiment  In  our  own  country 
against  this.  I  will  not  say  it  is  fear— I 
do  not  think  Americans  are  given  to 
what  we  call  ordinary  fear— but  It  is  a 
deep  concern  felt  at  every  turn  about 
Injuj^  and  harm  that  may  come  from 
this  source. 

I  notice  a  wave  of  excitement  in 
Western  Europe  because  of  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  there.  Someone  asked  me 
if  this  was  a  group  of  cutups  looking 
for  publicity.  I  said  I  did  not  think  so. 
It  Is  because  of  a  feeling  of  uncertain- 
ty and  insecurity  about  this  weapon 
that  Is  running  more  and  more 
through  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Therefore,  we  are  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground  here.  We  are  getting 
further,  as  I  see  It.  from  handling  the 
Industrial  use  of  nuclear  power— get- 
ting further  not  because  of  defects  In 
it  but  primarily  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty that  borders  on  constant  fear 
by  countless  thousands  of  people 
throughout  this  Nation. 

This  little  3  years  we  are  talking 
about— it  is  going  to  require  that  much 
time,  anyway— is  Just  a  pittance  by 
comparison;  but  it  is  the  very  3  years 
that  provides  the  prospect  of  paying 
off  one  of  the  finest  Investments  we 
could  make  in  clearing  up  and  clarify- 
ing the  situation— the  uncertainty 
about  the  use  of  nuclear  power. 

It  Is  a  cheap  price  to  pay.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  some  further  consideration 
of  the  people  who  are  Involved  would 
be  the  best  possible  Investment  that 


could   be   made,   particularly   at   this 
time.  In  this  field  of  activity. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  bill  handled  so 
well  and  put  together  with  such  great 
care,  and  I  commend  again  and  thank 
those  who  have  done  this  fine  work. 
They  have  written  Into  the  law.  for 
the  first  time,  the  provision  that  care 
must  be  taken  and  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  element  of  population 
density.  I  commend  them  highly  again 
for  that  clause. 

However— and  here  is  a  very  singular 
point— those  at  the  Rlchton  site  about 
whom  I  have  been  talking  will  not  get 
the  benefit  of  that  singular  part  of 
this  proposed  measure  unless  adjust- 
ment has  been  made  here,  because 
most  of  this  work  has  gone  on  there 
already,  when  there  was  no  legal  re- 
quirement about  consideration  of  pop- 
ulation density.  It  was  not  in  the 
policy  and  It  was  not  written  In  the 
law;  therefore,  so  far  as  that  point  Is 
concerned.  It  could  be  ignored. 

We  have  a  population  density  there 
of  15.1  people  per  square  mile.  Just 
taking  that  whole  county. 

It  Is  a  county  of  about  600  square 
miles.  I  am  Just  talking  about  that 
area.  Larger  areas  can  well  be  affected. 

But  there  has  been  no  consideration 
given  to  this  required  policy  now  writ- 
ten into  the  proposed  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  population  density. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  this  kind  that  could  become  danger- 
ous to  people,  and  I  am  not  preaching 
that  with  emphasis,  it  takes  away  ev- 
erything they  have,  it  says  to  them, 
"Get  out  and  get  away  from  here  and 
the  farther  you  go  the  better,"  and 
adds  to  the  fear  and  uncertainty  and 
general  inclination  of  people  to  move 
out  and  move  away,  and  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  anyone  will  come  and 
set  up  a  business  anywhere  near  one 
of  these  places.  Therefore,  all  of  them 
deserve  that  measure  that  the  commit- 
tee has  now  agreed  to  about  this  popu- 
lation density. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  something  In  this 
field  that  would  give  this  particular 
place  the  benefit  of  that  measure- 
ment, the  cards  have  already  been 
played  with  It.  Decisions  have  largely 
been  made  perhaps.  In  my  opinion,  al- 
though I  have  no  special  knowledge  to 
that  effect.  It  will  just  be  there  with 
out  the  benefit  of  this  relatively,  not 
heavy  population,  no.  but  It  Is  a  whole 
lot  different  from  a  situation  that 
averages  0.5  person  per  square  mile  of 
the  areas  where  hardly  any  human 
beings  are  found. 

So  this  matter,  after  all,  tlmewise  is 
a  relatively  small  change.  It  gives 
plenty  of  time  for  these  programs  to 
proceed  nationwide.  Presumably  the 
money  will  be  appropriated  and  every- 
thing will  work  together  and  go  along 
and  can  be  covered  In  probably  3 
years,  but  I  could  not  guarantee.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  guaranteed.  But 
all  then  would  have  had  a  chance  to 


be  treated  alike  and  measured  alike 
and  have  the  benefit  of  these  stand- 
ards that  this  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  put  In  here  on  population  density, 
and  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  criti- 
cism raised  here  against  that  provi- 
sion. I  do  not  believe  It  will  be  at- 
tacked. 

So  I  make  the  plea  here  primarily 
upon  the  fact  that  this  could  not  be  of 
any  Injury  to  anyone.  It  could  not 
suffer  any  real  loss.  The  Government 
is  not  going  to  be  strained,  not  very 
much,  not  like  taking  all  of  these 
people  Involved.  But  there  Is  no  harm 
or  handicap  or  (penalty  of  any  kind  ap- 
preciably that  would  apply  because  of 
this  slight  change  in  this  law  that  this 
amendment  suggests. 

I  Just  do  not  see  how  we  can  say  that 
we  are  In  such  a  hurry  that  we  have  to 
do  this.  We  cannot  say  that  because  of 
some  amendment  which  should  be 
over  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, that  we  have  to  hurry  up  here  and 
get  through  and  make  room  for  It  and 
all.  This  is  a  bill  with  which  we  are 
going  to  be  bound  for  10,000  years  to  a 
large  degree,  and  I  would  t>e  among 
the  last  who  would  want  to  try  to 
delay  It  or  defeat  It  or  discredit  It.  I 
want  It  to  be  a  success. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  will  make  a  statement  and 
point  out  the  concern.  I  know  they 
have  some  concern  about  this  and 
maybe  could  accept  this  amendment. 

They  have  been  very  considerate  of 
matters,  very  much  so.  I  hope  that 
they  can,  after  all,  agree  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  .think  It  is  readily 
understood.  As  to  %iiy  problems  that 
should  show  up  in  it,  we  have  a  chance 
to  adjust  them  in  conference.  So  I  am 
on  the  cooperative  side  after  «dl,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  discriminated 
against. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  me  dated  April  28,  1982,  from 
WUbur  G.  Ball,  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  auid  Transportation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DxpAKTMniT  or  Emzrcy  and 

THAJtSPORTATlOH. 

Jackaon.  MUs.,  April  28, 1982. 
Hon.  JoHH  C.  STDfins. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Sknator  STsniis:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  Inform  you  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  taken  the  following  posi- 
tions regarding  the  proposed  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act.  Senate  BUI  1662. 

Thorough  technological  assessment  of  all 
of  the  nation's  geological  media  is  necessary 
before  decisions  are  made  concerning  the 
timing  and  location  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
waste  facilities,  not  the  proposed  piecemeal 
approach. 

The  siting  and  construction  of  a  reposi- 
tory, testlng-and-evaluation.  away-from-re- 
actor.  and  monitored-retrlevable-storage  fa- 
cilities must  not  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
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qulrements  for  environmental  review  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

We  endorse  a  strong  "watchdog"  role  for 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  inde- 
pendent from  the  Department  of  EInergy 
and  not  involved  In  the  E>epartment  of  En- 
ergy's site  recommendation  guidelines  for 
any  type  of  nuclear  waste  facility. 

Nuclear  waste  facilities  should  be  located 
away  from  population  centers. 

Congress  should  establish  an  Independent 
organization  (structured  along  TV  A  lines)  to 
manage  the  nuclear  waste  facilities,  as  op- 
posed to  a  federal  agency. 

States  should  be  afforded  the  right  to 
become  involved  in  a  conservative,  techno- 
logically sound  approach  to  studies  evaluat- 
ing prop>osed  sites  in  their  state.  The  state's 
position  is  to  be  one  of  a  critical  reviewer  re- 
serving the  right  to  provide  constructive 
input  and  to  request  modifications  or  revi- 
sions to  any  plans  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

If,  for  "sound  reasons",  a  state  should 
object  to  the  location  of  a  facility  In  the 
state,  the  objection  should  be  resolved 
through  arbitration.  If  arbitration  fails, 
then  the  Act  should  require  action  by  both 
houses  to  override  a  state's  objections. 

When  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  a 
facility  be  located  in  a  state,  the  bill  should 
Include  language  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  state,  its  political  sub-divisions,  and 
its  citizens  who  are  displaced. 

The  federal  government  should  sponsor  a 
citizens'  participation  educational  program, 
managed  by  a  state  being  considered  for  a 
faculty,  to  inform  citizens  of  the  socio-eco- 
nomic and  technological  impact  of  the  facil- 
ity. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  state's  positions  and  loolc  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  assist  in  developing 
sound  federal  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wilbur  O.  Baix, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  an 
amendment  which  will  take  just  a  very 
brief  period  of  time  to  consider.  It  Is 
acceptable  to  the  committee,  and  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
might  accede  to  temporarily  laying 
aside  the  amendment  he  has  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  might 
offer  his,  and  then  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Welcker  amendment,  we 
would  then  be  back  on  the  Stennis 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  accommo- 
date my  friend.  But  any  breaking  in 
here  over  5  minutes  would  be  disrup- 
tive. How  much  time  does  he  want? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  These  two  amend- 
ments have  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  I  would  never  go 
ahead  and  break  Into  the  senior  col- 
league from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School.  If  they  do  not  know  that 
down  in  Mississippi,  they  should.  We 
share  that  heritage.  I  would  be  no 
more  than  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Great. 

I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
recognized. 

UP  AMKNDlIEIfT  NO.  S»4 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKKR)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  894. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  11,  after  line  18,  add  a  new  Sub- 
section 203  to  read  as  foUows: 
TITLE  IX— CIVILIAN  NUCLEAR  POWER- 
PLANT    OPERATOR    TRAININO    AND 
QUALXFICATIONS 

Sbc.  203(a).  The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  develop  a  program  of  in- 
plant  drills  for  nuclear  powerplant  opera- 
tors to  be  conducted  by  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
erplant Ucensees.  Such  program  shaU  in- 
clude drills  related  to  normal  and  abnormal 
operating  maneuvers,  drills  for  testing  the 
adequacy  of  reactor  and  plant  operating 
procedures,  and  the  development  of  Com- 
mission standards  for  In-plant  drills  of  civU- 
ian  nuclear  [>owerplant  operators.  Such  pro- 
gram shaU  be  developed  by  the  Commission 
within  the  12  month  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  promulgate  regulations,  or  other 
appropriate  Commission  regulatory  guid- 
ance, for  training  and  qualifications  of 
civlUan  nuclear  p>owerplant  operators,  su- 
pervisors, technicians  and  other  appropriate 
operating  personnel.  Such  regulations  or 
guidance  shall  establish  simulator  training 
requirements  for  applicants  for  civUian  nu- 
clear powerplant  op>erator  licenses  and  for 
operator  requalification  programs;  require- 
ments governing  NRC  administration  of  re- 
qualification  examinations;  requirements 
for  operating  tests  at  civUian  nuclear  power- 
plant  simulators,  and  Instructional  require- 
ments for  civilian  nuclear  powerplant  licens- 
ee personnel  training  programs.  Such  regu- 
lations or  other  regulatory  guidance  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  within  the 
12  month  period  foUowing  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  "Within  the  12  month  period  foUowing 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the  ac- 
tions which  the  Commission  has  taken  with 
respect  to  fulfilling  its  obUgations  under 
this  Section. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
speaks  directly  to  one  of  the  public's 
great  concerns  regarding  our  use  of 
nuclear  power.  The  simple  fact  Is,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  citizens  lack  confi- 
dence In  nuclear  power  and  the  ability 
of  the  nuclear  Industry  to  Insure  that 
safe  operation  of  our  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

To  many  people,  nuclear  power  Is  a 
mysterious    and    threatening    Institu- 


tion. Understandably,  the  accident 
failure  at  Three  Mile  Island  galva- 
nized much  of  this  concern.  My 
amendment  addresses  these  concerns 
by  establishing  authority  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  insure  that  nuclear 
PKJwerplants  are  operated  safely  and 
with  reliability  or  not  operated  at  all. 

My  colleagues  will  recall,  that  fol- 
lowing the  failure  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  the  Kemeny  Commission,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  studies,  ob- 
served that  the  lack  of  adequate  nucle- 
ar powerplant  operator  training  had 
played  a  very  significant  role  in  the  In- 
ability to  control  that  accident. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  spe- 
cifically responds  to  that  deficiency.  It 
does  so  by  requiring  that  the  Nuclear 
Regtilatory  Commission— within  the 
next  12  months— pr(x;eed  to  develop 
firm  regulations  for  the  proper  train- 
ing and  requalification  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplant operators,  supervisors,  techni- 
cians, and  other  appropriate  plant  per- 
sonnel. In  addition,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  requires  that  the  NRC 
begin  an  orderly  program  of  training 
drills  for  nuclear  powerplant  person- 
nel so  that  such  personnel  will  be 
skilled  in  dealing  with  emergency  situ- 
ations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
simple,  but  very  necessary  steps.  My 
amendment  merely  Instructs  the  NRC 
to  get  on  with  the  job  It  set  for  Itself 
following  the  Incident  at  TMI:  To  pro- 
vide more  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
operation  of  our  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  nu- 
clear industry,  through  the  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Power  Operations  (INPO) 
has  done  a  conscientious  Job  of  at- 
tempting to  come  to  grips  with  the 
need  for  greater  operator  training. 
But,  as  INPO  Itself  observed  In  a  stun- 
mary  of  a  recent  nuclear  industry 
survey,  some  50  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents plan  substantial  modifica- 
tion of  their  operator  training  pro- 
grams. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
finding  argues  very  forcefuUy  for  the 
need  to  have  the  NRC  immediately 
undertake  the  effort  to  establish  firm 
regulations  and  guidelines  for  such 
training  programs. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is 
that  over  the  next  10  years  the  nucle- 
ar power  industry  wiU  need  to  add  or 
replace  some  41,300  managers  and 
technical  and  professional  personnel. 
29,900  or  some  72  percent  of  these  po- 
sitions are  technical  positions  and  will 
require  high  levels  of  training.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  folly  to  enter 
this  period  of  intensive  recruitment 
without  strict  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions outlining  how  these  personnel 
are  to  be  trained. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  let  me  quote 
from  a  December  18,  1981  letter  from 
J.  Carson  Mark— Mr.  Mark  is  Chair- 
man of  NRC's  advisory  committee  on 
nuclear  safeguards.   In  this  letter  to 
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the  Department  of  Energy,  Mr.  Mark 
specifically  notes  the  shortcomings  of 
relying  only  upon  INPO  or  other  exist- 
ing institutions: 

The  current  draft  of  the  report  states  that 
the  "Nation's  academic  and  nonacademic  in- 
stitutions, outside  the  nuclear  industry, 
have  a  large  and  expandable  capability  in 
place  to  provide  training  in  nuclear  funda- 
mentals and  to  augment  specific  training  by 
utilities."  While  this  may  be  true,  we  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
capability,  particularly  in  terms  of  graduate 
education  in  nuclear  engineering  and  radi- 
ation protection,  has  been  declining  in 
recent  years.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
necessary  resources  and  students  will  t>e 
available  to  enable  the  existing  training  ca- 
pability to  be  fully  utilized.  Similarly,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  overly  optimistic  to  state  that  the 
"Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Operations 
(INPO)  has  outlined  an  overall  plan  for  an 
industry-wide  program  to  provide  adequate- 
ly trained  personnel  to  perform  operational 
and  supervisory  functions."  While  com- 
mendable, the  INPO  plan,  unless  modified, 
appears  to  us  to  be  capable  of  providing 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  number  of  people 
that  will  be  required.  We  believe  the  report 
should  acknowledge  these  deficiencies  as 
well  as  the  need  to  correct  them. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  provide 
that  the  personnel  nmning  our  nucle- 
ar powerplants  receive  adequate  train- 
ing. However  elegant  or  sophisticated 
our  technologies,  we  are,  in  the  end.  a 
society  of  humans  who  must  operate 
and  control  that  technology.  My 
amendment  recognizes  that  reality.  By 
itself,  this  amendment  will  not  restore 
our  nuclear  power  industry  to  any 
measure  of  economic  health,  but  It 
will  restore  some  measure  of  public 
confidence  in  that  industry.  Until  we 
address  this  issue,  the  issue  of  indus- 
try's health  is  and  will  remain  moot. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  both 
sides  have  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  simply  wish  to  outline  its  intent  for 
the  benefit  of  other  Members. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  12 
months,  following  passage  of  the  bill, 
proceed  to  establish  clear  regulations 
and  guidelines  for  training  of  nuclear 
powerplant  operators  and  other  tech- 
nical personnel  and  in  addition  NHC 
proceed  to  require  the  program  to 
train  nuclear  powerplant  personnel  in 
emergency  procedures. 

I  understand  the  amendment  is 
agreeable  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  minor- 
ity. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  894)  was 
agreed  to. 


UP  AMKIfDIfXirr  NO.  195 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Whck*h).  for  himself.  Mi.  Ikouyk,  Mr. 
Matsttkaga.  and  Mr.  Roth  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  895. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: . 

On  page  46,  line  8,  after  "409  '  insert  "(a)" 
on  page  46.  line  14.  after  the  period  Insert  a 
new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  no  license  or 
other  approval  shall  be  given  by  any  Feder- 
al department,  agency,  or  other  instrumen- 
tality, or  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  disposal  of  low-level  nuclear  waste, 
including  contaminated  materials  in  the 
oceans  until  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  such  disposal  on  the  marine 
environment  as  compared  with  the  adverse 
effects  of  land  disposal,  and  Congress  au- 
thorizes such  disposal:  or  unless  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  determines 
that  the  proposed  disposal  is  only  for  pur- 
pose of  research  on  the  effects  of  low-level 
radiation  on  the  marine  environment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  is  now  before  the 
Chamber  would  place  a  moratorium 
on  the  ocean  dumping  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  until  thorough  scien- 
tific studies  performed  by  the  Elnviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  have  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  no  more  ad- 
verse effects  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment than  those  associated  with  land 
disposal  of  such  wastes. 

At  the  recent  hearing  concerning 
the  1983  fiscal  year  budget  for  the  E^n- 
vironment&l  Protection  Agency  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD- Independ- 
ent Agencies  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  testimony  was 
given  by  the  Agency  that  they  would 
consider  requests  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Energy  for  per- 
mits to  allow  ocean  disposal  of  two  nu- 
clear submarines,  with  their  cores  re- 
moved, and  radioactive  wastes  from 
the  Manhatten  project. 

Currently,  Mr.  President,  the  dispos- 
al of  high-level  radioactive  wastes  Is 
prohibited  in  International  waters  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  in  the  Nation's  waters  by 
title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act.  However, 
the  definition  of  high-level  radiation 
given  by  the  act  does  not  include  many 
potentially  dangerous  wastes  and  the 
classification  of  radioactive  waste  is 
extremely  complicated.  In  addition  to 
the  radiation  level  there  are  many 
other  factors  that  must  be  considered, 
such  as  the  concentration  and  stability 


of  particularly  hazardous  or  long-lived 
isotopes  and  the  chemical  state  of  the 
waste:  for  instance,  is  the  waste  a 
stable  solid  or  a  corrosive  liquid. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  in  the  search 
for  new  disposal  sites  for  the  Nation's 
civilian  and  defense  related  nuclear 
wastes  we  may  be  tempted  to  turn  to 
the  oceans  before  we  are  aware  of  the 
possible  dangers  of  such  action.  Con- 
gress previously  expressed  Its  concern 
on  this  matter  by  passing  in  1979  my 
amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  reauthorization  bill  which 
placed  a  1-year  moratorium  on  nuclear 
waste  disposal  in  the  oceans. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  scientifically 
assess  these  dangers.  The  research  ef- 
forts should  determine  the  technical 
feaslb'  -ty  of  (x^an  disposal  of  radioac- 
tive wastes.  Including  assessment  of 
(x;ean  currents  and  mass  transport, 
sorptlve  characteristics  of  the  seabed 
sediments,  radiation  and  thermal  ef- 
fects, and  characterization  of  the 
benthlc  community.  In  short,  the  In- 
vestigations should  be  directed  toward 
developing  a  thorough  understanding 
of  radionuclide  behavior  in  the  marine 
environment. 

The  oceans  are  one  of  the  greatest 
resources  of  this  Nation,  and,  indeed, 
this  planet.  I  believe  that  it  Is  an  es 
sential  precaution  to  call  for  a  morato- 
rium on  the  (x^an  disposal  of  any  ra- 
dioactive wastes  until  studies  have 
shown  that  these  wastes  pose  no 
threat  to  the  seas.  As  pressures  in- 
crease to  find  new  waste  disposal  sites 
in  the  future,  this  amendment  will 
provide  us  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
any  dangers  and  wlU  help  us  to  avoid 
regrettable  decisions  made  in  haste. 

I  propose  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Inoitte  and  Senator  Mat- 

SUHAGA. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  which  would  prohib- 
it ocean  dumping  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial until  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  certifies  to  Congress  that 
there  are  no  adverse  effects  from  such 
.dumping. 

I  have  always  suspected  that  the  im- 
l>etus  for  ocean  dumping  is  the  famil- 
iar adage:  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 
It  may  be  out  of  sight  in  the  ocean, 
but  it  will  never  be  out  of  mind.  In 
fact,  it  should  prey  on  our  minds.  Al- 
ready there  are  numerous  cannisters 
of  low-level  nuclear  wastes  that  were 
disposed  at  sea  between  1945  and  1965. 
We  have  no  idea  how  much  material 
was  dumped  nor  do  we  know  exactly 
where  this  material  is  or  what  effect  it 
might  be  having  on  our  environment. 

The  oceans  are  a  fragile  ecosystem 
and  a  precious  resource,  yet  the 
impact  of  our  activities  on  the  oceans 
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remains  largely  unknown.  Life  on  land 
emerged  from  the  seas,  and  we  contin- 
ue to  depend  on  them  for  so  much. 
Humankind's  relationship  with  the 
oceans  is  too  important  to  be  jeopard- 
ized by  activities  with  poorly  under- 
stood and  inadequately  researched 
consequences. 

In  its  recent  report  on  nuclear  waste 
management,  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  concluded  that  the 
means  exist  for  safely  disposing  high- 
level  nuclear  wastes  on  land. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  our  chil- 
dren to  stop  ocean  dumping  until  we 
fully  understand  its  consequences. 
This  is  what  Senator  Weicker  is  pro- 
posing in  his  amendment,  and  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
for  his  initiative.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  support  this  worthwhile  meas- 
ure.* 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Weicker-Matsunaga-Inouye 
amendment  to 'S.  1662,  the  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  on  (Kean 
disposal  of  nuclear  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I 
deeply  share  the  concerns  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Weicker, 
over  the  serious,  if  not  prohibitive 
risks  posed  by  ocean  dumping  of  both 
high-  and  low-level  nuclear  wastes.  In 
response  to  ocean  disposal  research 
and  testing  which  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Pacific  for  a  number  of  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  my  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
U.S.  territories  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
independent  nations  of  the  Pacific, 
have  voiced  their  deep  reservations 
and,  in  some  cases,  their  outright  ob- 
jections to  ocean  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes. 

The  effects  of  disposal  of  container- 
ized nuclear  waste  in  the  ocean  and 
possible  leakage  of  radioactivity  into 
the  ocean  are  relatively  unknown  to 
us.  But  I  think  we  can  safely  assume 
from  our  nuclear  radiation  experi- 
ences at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
at  Bikini  and  Enewetak— the  Marshall 
Islands  atolls  used  by  the  United 
States  for  nuclear  weapons  testing— 
that  there  would  be  tremendous,  if  not 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  (x:ean  envi- 
ronment and  possibly  to  the  islands 
and  i}eople  in  and  near  the  affected 
ocean.  There  is  just  no  telling  how  the 
dynamics  of  the  oceans  will  spread  ra- 
diation and,  again,  from  what  we  have 
experienced  In  the  MarshaU  Islands, 
the  radiation  is  debilitating  and  linger- 
ing, making  normal  human  habitation 
of  affected  areas  impossible  for  many 
years  and  rehabilitation  uncertain. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  language  in  the 
amendment  which  would  require  fuU 
certification  of  the  safety  of  any  ocean 
disposal  program.  Although  I  am  ad- 
vised that  current  law  may  already  re- 
quire such  certification  for  low-level, 


sub-seabed  disposal,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  make  it  very  clear 
that  EPA  certification  is  required  for 
any  proposed  ocean  disposal  program 
of  any  level  nuclear  waste  and  that 
the  report  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  lan- 
gusige  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
which  requires  specific  congressional 
authorization  of  any  ocean  disposal 
program.  Rather  than  offering  a  sepa- 
rate amendment,  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  add  this  language 
to  his  amendment  as  originally  draft- 
ed, to  meet  my  concern  that  the  certi- 
fication procedure  required  in  the 
amendment  might  be  too  easily  met  by 
an  administration  bent  on  implement- 
ing the  ocean  disposal  option.  Looking 
ahead,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
when  and  if  the  States  begin  to  fight 
the  site  selections  for  land  disposal 
sites,  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  in  a 
far-off  ocean  may  become  more  and 
more  attractive.  Therefore,  an  EPA 
certification  of  safety  of  an  ocean  dis- 
posal program  must  be  accompanied 
by  in-depth  congressional  consider- 
ation and  approval— and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  last  line  of  the 
Welcker-Matsimaga-Inouye  amend- 
ment provides. 

It  must  be  recognized,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  gone  this  certification 
route  before  in  our  experience  with  ra- 
diation in  the  Marshall  Islands.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  our  nuclear 
testing  at  Bikini  and  Enewetak  left 
those  atolls  devastated,  devoid  of  life, 
and  laced  with  deadly  radiation.  We 
brought  to  bear  on  those  tiny  islands 
the  best  scientific  knowledge  available 
in  the  world  on  radiation  in  an  effort 
to  clean  up  and  rehabilitate  them  and 
make  them  suitable  for  hiunan  life 
and  ecological  life. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
simply  failed  to  completely  rid  those 
atolls  of  harmful  radioactivity  and  ra- 
dioactive residue.  In  the  case  of  Bikini, 
we  spent  millions  of  dollars  and  over  a 
decade  in  the  cleanup  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  atoll;  but  less  than  a  year 
after  our  atomic  scientists  had  certi- 
fied the  island  safe  for  human  habita- 
tion and  after  we  had  moved  the  Bi- 
kinlan  people  back  to  their  home,  we 
found  dangerously  high  levels  of  ra- 
dioactivity in  the  plants,  in  the  water, 
in  the  food  grown  on  the  island,  and  in 
the  resettled  people  themselves. 

The  levels  of  residual  radioactivity 
on  the  island  were  not  correctly  esti- 
mated. And  the  levels  of  radiation 
foimd  to  be  &ccep\Ah\e  by  the  scientif- 
ic community  years  earlier  and  certi- 
fied as  such  were  scaled  down  signifi- 
cantly. 

This  is  all  to  say,  Mr.  P*resident,  that 
EPA  certification  of  the  safety  of  an 
ocean  disposal  program  is  not  enough. 
It  is  essential  that  such  a  program  be 
carefully  and  deliberately  studied  and 


debated  by  the  Congress  and  specifi- 
cally authorized  or  rejected. 

From  the  standpoint  of  nuclear 
waste  management  policy,  this 
requirement  for  congressional  authori- 
zation of  ocean  disposal  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, logical  and  extremely  impor- 
tant. As  I  understand  it,  S.  1662  is  de- 
signed to  authorize  geologic  disposal- 
land  disposal— of  nuclear  waste  mate- 
rial. Nowhere  in  the  bill  do  we  deal 
with  ocean  disposal,  with  procedures 
for  such  disposal,  and  with  protections 
of  Jurisdictions  which  would  be  affect- 
ed by  such  disposal.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  ocean  disposal  in  this  legislation, 
I  for  one  would  be  standing  here  de- 
manding that  the  island  and  coastal 
Jurisdictions  of  the  United  States  be 
granted  a  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  similar  to  that  which  the 
mainland  States  may  receive  under 
S.  1662. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  ocean  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes  is,  for  the  most  part,  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  geologic  disposal  con- 
cepts discussed  in  the  pending  bill,  and 
of  even  greater  danger  to  people  and 
the  environment  because  of  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  the  ocean  and  its  in- 
determinable bounds  of  limitation  to 
contamination.  While  it  can  be  argued 
that  certain  existing  laws,  such  as  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act,  already  contain  cer- 
tain protections  against  ocean  dump- 
ing of  nuclear  wastes,  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  we  can  clarify  any  uncer- 
tainties by  enacting  the  language  in 
the  Weicker-Matsunaga-Inouye 

amendment  which  will  require  that 
any  ocean  disposal  program  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  act  of  Congress. 

I  urge  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
my  colleagues  to  accept  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  and  we  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  895)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  give  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

VT  AKKHSMKirr  IfO.  893 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I,  too,  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
htis  been  no  more  difficult  issue  for 
the  manager  of  the  bill  than  dealing 
with  the  question  that  has  been  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  be- 
cause I  think  each  one  of  us  under- 
stands the  difficulty  that  lies  in  the 
additional  round  of  selection,  and  that 
we  do  not  want  to  in  any  way  adopt  a 
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bill  which  la  aimed  at  a  specific  SUte. 
We  have  been  trying  to  keep  this  as 
broad  as  we  could  so  that  the  sites 
that  have  been  under  consideration 
may  be  considered,  and  out  of  that 
group  a  selection  can  be  made. 

At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that 
necessarily  the  review  nationwide  has 
been  somewhat  restricted  to  this  time 
period.  There  are  certain  geologic 
media  adopted  pursuant  to  AEC  and 
NRC  proceedings,  and  it  will  take 
some  time  to  go  through  the  nation- 
wide survey  that  will  identify  all  possi- 
ble media  in  all  50  States.  We  have 
been  hesitant  to  wait  untU  that  addi- 
tional work  could  be  done  before  we 
moved  forward  at  all. 

I  think  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
make  clear,  if  Indeed  it  is  not  clear,  is 
that  the  population  density  question 
does  apply  to  the  first  round  selec- 
tions. Even  though  they  have  already 
been  studied,  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
already  been  done  across  the  country, 
and  the  various  areas  that  have  been 
evaluated  or  studied  or  looked  at  or 
considered,  there  is  nothing  which  has 
been  done  so  far  which  precludes  the 
application  of  the  population  density 
standard.  Regardless  of  what  has  been 
done  prior  to  this  time  that  standard 
must  be  met  in  the  initial  character- 
ization and  the  initial  selection. 

So  regardless  of  where  they  may  be. 
regardless  of  what  the  media  in  which 
they  might  be  placed  might  be.  that 
criteria  must  be  met  or  they  simply 
could  not  be  authorized. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
If  we  adopt  the  Stennis  amendment 
two  things  happen:  One  Is  we  slow  the 
initial  process.  We  also  begin  to 
change  the  program  from  that  which 
was  contemplated  by  the  committees 
that  have  developed  this  legislation  in 
which  we  characterize  and  make  site 
selections  on  a  timetable  and  then 
follow  up  with  other  site  selections, 
because  we  know  that  one  repository 
is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  nor  should 
we  ask  that  one  State  accept  the 
entire  national  burden  of  a  repository 
and,  therefore,  we  seek  to  impose  re- 
gional balance  in  two  different  ways: 
One.  by  the  regional  balance  require- 
ment of  the  bill,  and  the  second  by 
making  certain  there  is  more  than  one 
repository  chosen.  Otherwise  you  will 
eventually  get  to  the  point  where  one 
State  will,  perhaps,  feel  it  has  Indeed 
been  wronged  in  this  process. 

I  know,  too,  that  there  Is  no  one 
more  sincere  in  his  conviction  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  there  has  been  no  one  who  has 
been  more  concerned  about  seeing 
that  this  process  worked,  that  it 
worked  for  the  Nation,  not  Jiist  for  the 
people  of  Mississippi  or  the  people  of 
Idaho,  and  I  know  that  he  feels  very 
deeply  the  need  to  have  public  support 
that  can  be  engendered  only  by  a 
sense  of  fairness  in  the  legislation  and 
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the  process  that  falls  under  that  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  In  that  spirit  we  have  been 
seeking  to  find  some  compromise  that 
would  allow  us  to  accommbdate  at 
least  partially  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but 
still  move  us  forward  on  a  predictable 
timeUble  that  will  be  the  earliest  pos- 
sible move  toward  both  the  MRS  and 
the  geologic  storage. 

Earlier  we  had  a  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  about 
the  use  of  an  AFR  and  his  concern.  If 
the  AFR  were  finally  used,  the  people 
had  to  have  some  assurance  that  in  a 
predictable  timeframe  the  materials 
that  might  go  into  an  AFR  would  be 
removed. 

Well,  that  plays  right  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  timetable  In  which  we 
are  involved  here  because  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  good  assurances  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  with  re- 
spect to  a  timeframe  we  have  to  have  a 
predictable  time  schedule  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  facilities.  At  best  it 
is  a  long  process;  at  worst  it  is  an  inter- 
minable one. 

We  have  tried  to  find  a  way  in  which 
we  could  move  forward  as  rapidly  as 
we  can.  and  I  hope  we  will  still  be  able 
to  find  some  way  to  compromise  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the 
timetable  and  the  concerns  he  has  ex- 
pressed. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  from  Mississippi  know  I 
have  been  working  toward  our  mutual 
cause,  that  is.  our  cause  being  the 
cause  of  salt  domes.  We  have  those  In 
Louisiana  and  we  have  them  In  Missis- 
sippi, and  we  both  share  the  view  that 
salt  domes  are  not  an  appropriate 
place  to  put  particularly  hot  spent 
fuel  rods  during  the  first  50  years  or 
so  of  their  lives  outoide  a  nuclear 
reactor. 

If  salt  domes  are  ever  the  appropri- 
ate place  to  do  that,  it  would  be  some 
time  later  after  they  have  cooled  down 
and  they  no  longer  make  the  salt 
molten,  as  the  hot  spent  fuel  rod 
would  do.  I  certainly  share  the  view 
that  salt  domes  are  not  the  appropri- 
ate place  and.  for  that  reason.  I  have 
been  active  for  the  months  and  years, 
that  this  biU  has  been  pending  to  have 
at  least  a  two-track  position,  to  have 
the  monitored  retrievable  storage  in- 
volving convection  cooling,  so  that  we 
can  have  an  Interim  storage,  at  least 
an  Interim  storage,  for  spent  fuel  rods 
as  an  alternative  to  putting  rods  imme- 
diately into  the  geologic  media. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  strongly 
supported  in  that  view  by  virtually  all 
the  studies  of  the  British,  of  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Germans,  which  all 
come  to  that  precise  conclusion. 
Indeed,  our  own  Geological  Survey 
points  out  those  very  things.  They 
point  out  that  "the  consequences  of 


appreciable  weakening  of  salt  could  be 
serious.  One  consequence  could  be  the 
accelerated  collapse  of  workings." 

They  go  on  to  talk  about  the  degrad- 
ing that  might  take  place  of  the  canis- 
ters with  the  leaching  of  wastes,  and  if 
I  may  further  Just  read  a  short  para- 
graph—and I  am  reading  from  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  No.  779  entitled  "The 
Geologic  Disposal  of  High-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste,  Earth  Science  Per- 
spectives." They  point  out  that: 

Thermal  energy  introduced  into  the  rocks 
surroundlnc  the  repository  may  cause  com- 
plex mechanic*]  and  chemical  changes.  In- 
creased temperatures  In  salt  would  further 
decrease  mechanical  strength  of  the  salt/ 
brtne  mixtures  discussed  above,  and  would 
Increase  the  creep  rate  of  dry  salt.  Thermal 
expansion  and  later  contraction  will  cause 
compressional  and  tenslonal  stresses  in  con- 
fined media  and  may  lead  to  widespread 
fracturlnc  In  brittle  rocks. 

This  gets  better,  Mr.  President.  Let 
me.  without  going  into  aU  the  reasons 
why  we  oppose  the  immediate  putting 
of  waste  Into  salt  domes.  Just  give  you 
one  paragraph  which  kind  of  sums  it 
up: 
Conservative  limits  may  need  to  be  placed 

liUtlally  on  the  thermal  load 

That  is  the  amount  of  heat- 
to  be  borne  by  a  radioactive  waste  reposi- 
tory until  many  of  the  problems  outlined 
above  have  been  resolved.  We  are  not  saylr.g 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  store  hot  wastes  In 
a  deep  geologic  repository.  We  are  saying, 
however,  that  given  the  current  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  uncertainties  associated 
with  hot  wastes  that  Interact  chemically 
and  mechanically  with  rock  and  fluid  sys- 
tems appear  very  high. 

That  is  our  Geological  Survey.  Mr. 
President. 

We  also  have  the  same  conclusion 
that  the  British  have  come  to,  and 
here  is  what  the  British  say.  That  is  In 
a  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Environment  who  says: 

The  longer  such  waste  Is  stored  the  more 
safely  It  could  be  eventually  burled  because 
there  would  be  less  heat  to  dissipate. 
Because  of  this— 

Serious  considerations  should  be  given  to 
the  deslrabUity  of  storing  high-level  waste 
at  the  surface  in  solid  form  for  a  period  of 
50  years  and  possibly  much  longer.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  a  decision  would  be 
needed  whether  to  continue  to  store  It.  or  to 
bury  It  deep  underground,  or  to  use  one  of 
the  other  methods  (emplacement  on  or 
under  the  ocean  bed)  currently  under  Inves- 
tigation. 

Chapter  5  of  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement Advisory  Committee  made  in 
May  1981  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Eiivironment  discusses  the  storage  and 
disposal  of  solidified  high-level  nuclear 
wastes  in  more  detail  and  sets  forth 
the  rationale  for  an  MRS  approach. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  satlslactory 
management  of  radioactive  waste.  It  would 
clearly  be  wrong  to  take  a  decision  (on  per- 
manent disposal)  before  much  more  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained.  Even  when  such 
information  Is  available,  it  may  not  be  right 
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to  take  irreversible  steps  Immediately.  It 
may  be  better  to  leave  future  generations 
the  flexibility  of  deciding  how  and  when  to 
dispose  of  the  solidified  waste,  having  our- 
selves carried  out  the  research  and  develop- 
ment to  provide  them  with  information  on 
the  technical  options.  For  while  it  is  impor- 
tant to  gather  all  the  necessary  information 
to  select  the  preferred  approach,  the  time 
scales  involved  mean  that  there  is  adequate 
time  for  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  op- 
tions to  be  made  during  the  considerable 
period  of  storage  which  is  necessary.  Stor- 
age can  be  engineered  using  currently  avail- 
able technology,  and  studies  should  be  vig- 
orously pursued  to  determine  how  long  such 
storage  can  be  safely  continued. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues have  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  very  Interesting  and  provocative 
analysis  of  the  direction  being  taken 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
sUtement  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Environment  and  the  full  chapter 
5  entitled  "Storage  and  Disposal  of  So- 
lidified High-Level  Wastes"  referred  to 
above  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Text  op  CovERiafEirr  STAmcEirrs  on  Oeo- 

locical  rxsearch  into  thx  disposal  op 

High  Levzl  Wastes 

HOUSE  OP  commons 

Mr.  Michael  Spicer  (Con-South  Worces- 
tershire): 120  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Envirorunent.  whether  he  has  re- 
viewed the  research  programme  into  the 
long-term  options  for  disposing  of  high  level 
radioactive  waste:  and  if  he  will  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Tom  Kino.  The  Government  has  been 
reviewing  the  research  programme  and  this 
review  has  highlighted  the  fact  that,  the 
longer  such  waste  is  stored,  the  more  safely 
It  could  be  eventually  buried  because  there 
would  then  be  less  heat  to  dissipate.  For 
this  reason,  the  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee  recommended  In 
their  second  report  published  earlier  this 
year,  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  desirability  of  storing  high-level 
waste  at  the  surface  in  solid  form  for  a 
period  of  50  years  and  possibly  much  longer. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  a  decision  would 
be  needed  whether  to  continue  to  store  It.  or 
to  bury  it  deep  underground,  or  to  use  one 
of  the  other  methods  (emplacement  on  or 
under  the  ocean  bed)  currently  under  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Govenmient  has  now  reviewed  the 
geological  element  in  the  research  pro- 
gramme for  high-level  waste  in  the  light  of 
that  advice  and  the  conclusions  already 
reached  about  general  feasibility. 

The  Goverrmient  has  been  keeping  under 
review  the  options  for  high  level  waste,  and 
in  particular  has  been  reviewing  the 
progress  in  other  countries  as  well.  The  con- 
siderable level  of  research  work  already 
completed  relates  in  particular  to  the  fac- 
tors Involved  in  the  emplacement  of  high 
level  waste  deep  underground.  The  Qovem- 
ment's  objective  has  been  to  establish  in 
principle  the  feasibility  of  that  potential 
method  of  disposal,  and  now  believes  that  in 
the  light  of  its  review  of  progress  of  work 
overseas  that  this  is  now  established  in  prin- 
ciple, and  nothing  has  emerged  to  indicate 
ttiat  It  would  be  unacceptable. 


They  have  decided  that  this  part  of  the 
programme  should  now  be  reoriented  to 
confirming  the  applicability  to  the  UK  of 
the  findings  from  research  in  other  coun- 
tries. For  the  time  being  this  wUl  be  done  by 
means  of  desk  studies,  laboratory  work,  and 
the  use  of  data  already  available.  Explorato- 
ry drilling  win  not  be  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Government  wiU  look  to  the  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management  Advisory 
Committee  for  advice  on  the  interpretation 
and  implications  of  work  carried  out  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  on  other  as{>ects. 

Appropriate  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
surface  storage  of  vitrified  waste.  In  view  of 
the  lengthened  time-scale  and  the  plans  to 
construct  disposal  facilities  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  now  Intended  to  construct  a 
demonstration  facility  for  underground  dis- 
posal in  the  UK.  Instead  the  UK  will  foUow 
closely  studies  involving  underground  facili- 
ties in  Sweden.  Canada  and  the  USA  for 
granite,  in  Belgium  for  clay,  and  in  the  USA 
and  Germany  for  salt. 

The  reorientation  of  the  research  pro- 
gramme does  not  mean  that  further  geologi- 
cal fieldwork  would  not  be  useful,  and 
indeed  possibly  necessary  for  decisions  that 
may  have  to  be  taken  at  some  future  date  or 
if  any  unexpected  difficulty  became  appar- 
ent over  storage,  but  it  does  not  have  any 
present  priority.  The  immediate  effect,  or 
this  decision  is  that  the  appeals  for  plan- 
ning permission  for  drilling  in  the  cheviots 
wiU  be  dismissed,  and  the  other  pending  ap- 
peals and  planning  applications  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

It  wiU  now  be  possible  to  concentrate  the 
full  priority  on  the  continuing  research  and 
implementation  in  ensuring  the  safe  and  ac- 
ceptable storage  of  wastes.  At  the  same  time 
priority  will  be  given  to  making  progress  to- 
wards the  early  disposal  of  those  wastes 
with  a  lower  level  of  radioactivity  for  which 
there  is  no  technical  advantage  in  delaying 
disposal.  Research  will  also  continue  into 
the  feasibility  of  the  cxsean  disposal  options 
for  high  level  waste,  which  have  not  yet 
been  established.  A  white  paper  will  \ye  pub- 
lished in  due  course  to  set  out  in  more  detail 
the  current  priorities  as  we  see  them. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland's  State- 
ment: In  the  light  of  the  reorienUtion  of 
the  geological  research  programme  for  heat 
generating  wastes  referred  to  in  the  reply 
given  today  by  my  Rt.  Hon.  Friend  Minister 
for  Local  Government  and  Envlroimiental 
Services,  and  the  decision  that  exploratory 
drilling  will  not  be  needed  for  this  purpose 
for  the  time  being.  I  am  dismissing  the 
appeal  and  refusing  planning  permission. 
My  decision  will  be  issued  shortly. 

5  Storage  and  Disposal  op  Solidipied  Higb- 
LrvEL  Wastes 
5.1  In  our  First  Report,  we  discussed  the 
work  being  carried  out  on  means  of  dealing 
with  the  high-level  radioactive  waste  which 
is  left  from  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  when 
spent  fuel  from  nuclear  reactors  has  been 
reprocessed  to  separate  out  uranium  and 
Plutonium  for  reuse.  This  waste  is  an  in- 
tensely radioactive,  heat-generating  liquid, 
and  has  been  safely  stored  in  this  form  in 
water-cooled  tanks  since  the  early  1950s  at 
Winscale  and  since  the  early  1960s  at  Doun- 
reay.  It  is.  however,  planned  to  vitrify  it  in 
order  to  make  It  more  manageable  and 
reduce  any  risk  of  the  leakage  of  radioactiv- 
ity to  the  environment,  although  future 
arislngs  will  probably  still  have  to  be  stored 
in  liquid  form  for  some  years,  in  order  to 
allow  the  shorter-lived  radionuclides  to 
decay,  and  thus  some  of  the  heat  generation 


to  diminish,  before  the  waste  is  vitrified. 
The  vitrified  blocks  will  need  further  stor- 
age (see  para  5.4  below)  while  significant 
amounts  of  heat  still  being  generated  can  be 
removed.  Once  the  rate  of  heat  generation 
by  the  waste  blocks  has  fallen  sufficiently, 
they  can.  in  principle,  be  disposed  of  deep 
underground,  on  the  deep  ocean  bed,  or 
under  the  sea  bed,  or  they  can  be  retained 
in  long-term  storage.  The  necessary  re- 
search is  now  being  carried  out  to  compare 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  op- 
tions. 

5.2  Storage  of  high-level  waste  for  consid- 
erable lengths  of  time  is  already  known  to 
be  practicable  and  in  a  vitrified  form  would 
require  far  less  supervision  than  in  liquid 
form.  An  example  of  a  store  for  vitrified 
waste  is  that  currently  in  use  by  the  French 
at  Marcoule.  This  employs  forced  air-cool- 
ing, and  is  technically  far  simpler  than  the 
elaborate  water-cooled  storage  used  at 
present. 

5.3  How  long  waste  should  continue  to  be 
stored  in  this  final  stage,  and  when  it 
should  be  disposed  of.  will  be  matters  essen- 
tially for  political  determination,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  research  currently 
being  carried  out.  The  Committee  neverthe- 
less considers  It  important  to  give  thorough 
preliminary  consideration  to  all  the  differ- 
ent factors  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

5.4  The  initial  period  of  storage  need  only 
extend  for  a  few  years  after  fuel  has  been 
discharged  from  the  reactor  in  order  to  gain 
considerable  advantages  from  the  fall  in  ra- 
dioactivity and  heat  output.  The  duration  of 
the  subsequent  period  of  storage  In  vitrified 
form  depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  eventual 
method  of  disposal  to  be  adopted,  a  shorter 
period  may  be  required  if  the  waste  is  dis- 
posed of  on  the  deep  <x:ean  bed  than  if  it  is 
buried  below  the  sea  bed  or  the  land  sur- 
fttce.  The  effects  of  heat-generating  waste 
on  the  medium  in  which  It  might  be  buried 
are  still  under  investigation. 

5.5  Whether  or  not  the  waste  continues  to 
be  stored  after  the  period  in  which  artificial 
cooling  is  required,  or  whether  it  is  then  dis- 
posed of.  will  depend  no  doubt  on  consider- 
ations of  cost  but  also  on  judgments  about 
such  matters  as  the  extent  to  which  It  is 
right  to  deal  with  problems  in  the  present, 
as  distinct  from  relying  upon  their  future 
resolution.  In  para  390  of  its  Sixth  Report, 
on  Nuclear  Power  and  the  Environment,  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion (RCEP)  summed  up  its  views  on  the 
balance  of  argument  as  follows: 

To  some,  the  concept  of  Irretrievable  dis- 
posal as  compared  with  indefinite  storage 
may  smack  of  irresponsibility  because  It  im- 
plies loss  of  control.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
storage  system  implies  some  degree  of  main- 
tenance and  could  be  regarded  as  an  imposi- 
tion on  our  descendants  who  would  have  re- 
ceived no  direct  benefit  from  the  power  gen- 
erated in  reactors  that  produced  the  wastes. 
In  addition,  the  storage  of  such  immense 
quantities  of  radioactivity  presents  dangers 
from  accidents  or  from  malefactors  or  act  of 
war.  Engineered  surface  storage  facilities 
might  also  be  vulnerable  to  major  climatic 
changes.  They  may  serve  adequately  for  a 
limited  time,  but  may  also  by  their  mere  ex- 
istence divert  attention  from  the  need  for  a 
permanent  and  final  resting  place  for  the 
wastes.  Just  as  the  existing  system,  whereby 
the  wastes  are  stored  in  high-integrity  stain- 
less steel  tanks  with  elaborate  arrangements 
for  cooling,  is  satisfactory  enough  at  the 
moment  but  recognized  as  in  no  sense  a 
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final  solution,  so  a  system  of  engineered 
storage  would  face  a  similar  change. 

5.6  In  our  Plrsl  Report,  we  expressed  our 
agreement  with  the  Royal  Commission's 
view  that  storage  was  not  a  substitute  for 
disposal.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  waste 
management.  However,  we  think  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility that  containment  in  an  engineered 
storage  system  might  be  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  solidified  high-level  wastes  for 
decades  or  even  centuries.  It  Is  Important 
here  to  define  the  terms  "storage"  and  "dis- 
posal" with  precision.  They  were  usefully 
distinguished  in  the  Government's  White 
Paper.  Sitclear  Power  and  the  EniHronment 
(Cmnd  M20): 

Diapotal  was  defined  as:  "dispersal  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  into  an  environmental 
medium  or  emplacement  in  a  facility,  either 
eoclnecred  or  natural,  with  the  Intention  of 
taking  no  further  action  apart  from  neces- 
sary monitoring": 

Storaoe  was  defined  as:  "emplacement  in  a 
facility,  either  engineered  or  natural,  with 
the  Intention  of  taking  further  action  at  a 
later  time,  and  in  such  a  way  and  location 
that  such  action  Is  expected  to  be  feasible. 
The  action  may  involve  retrieval,  treatment 
in  situ,  or  a  declaration  that  further  action 
is  no  longer  needed,  and  storage  has  thus 
become  disposal". 

The  possibility  of  adopting  this  last  option 
was  mentioned  in  para  2.8  of  our  First 
Report,  where  we  said  that:  "Storage  Is  in 
fact  an  essential  part  of  the  management  of 
high-level  wastes  and  we  would  not.  for  ex- 
ample, at  this  stage  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  storing  high-level  wastes  on  or  near  the 
land  surface  for  very  many  years.  This 
would  facilitate  eventual  disposal  or  might 
even  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  necessary  steps  eventually  to  be  taken 
for  the  storage  to  become  disposal  should, 
at  that  time,  such  action  be  deemed  accepta- 
ble." 

5.7  The  Committee  has  made  a  quallUtlve 
assessment  of  the  different  factors  involved 
In  choosing  between  the  options  of  storage, 
disposal,  and  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
contracting  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  three  options  are  set  out  in  the  table 
which  forms  the  annex  to  this  chapter.  At 
this  stage,  a  combination  of  storage  fol- 
lowed by  disposal  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
procedure:  although  the  question  still  re- 
mains at  what  stage  the  transition  from 
storage  to  disposal  should  take  place,  even  If 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  point  in  time  at 
which  surveillance  and  arrangements  for  a 
degree  of  artificial  cooling  will  be  terminat- 
ed without  the  physical  removal  of  the 
waste.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  to  be 
considered,  but  our  present  view  Is  that  the 
transition  Is  unlikely  to  take  place  until  at 
least  50  years  after  the  wastes  have  been 
vitrified,  assuming  vitrification  Itself  will 
take  place  at  least  five  years  after  removal 
of  the  fuel  from  the  reactor.  A  more  precise 
estimate  cannot  be  made  until  further  stud- 
ies enable  the  main  factors  to  be  qualified, 
and  this  will  in  Itself  clarify  the  choice  be- 
tween the  options.  One  important  factor  in 
determining  this  timescale  Is  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  waste  in  the  glass  In  terms  of  Its 
activity  when  vitrification  takes  place.  The 
lower  the  activity  per  unit  volume,  the 
shorter  the  cooling  time  required,  but  the 
greater  the  volume  of  waste  to  be  disposed 
of. 

5.8  The  sooner  the  waste  is  disposed  of. 
the  smaller  the  responsibility  placed  on 
future  generations.  Unless  very  early  dispos- 
al becomes  the  chosen  option  and  this  is  not 


a  choice  we  favour  at  the  moment),  it  is  in- 
evitable that  our  descendants  will  have  to 
acme  extent  to  deal  with  nuclear  waste  from 
cturent  power  programmes.  So  long  as 
waste  requires  supervision— a  consideration 
which  applies  to  storage /disposal  as  well  as 
to  long-term  storage  but  to  a  lesser  extent— 
the  continuance  of  social  institutions  has  to 
be  assumed.  However,  as  the  RCEP  itself 
said  in  respect  of  the  general  problem  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  (Sixth  Report,  para  179); 

Some  continuity  must  be  aasiuned  in 
human  affairs  and  Institutions  and  the  abili- 
ty of  future  generations  to  maintain  the 
necessary  containment.  To  suppose  other- 
wise is  to  postulate  breakdown  in  our  socie- 
ty and  our  institutions,  and  thus  conditions 
in  which  the  hasards  from  radioactive 
wastes  could  well  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
less  dire  problems  facing  mankind.  • 

5.9  In  view  of  the  importance  of  satisfac- 
tory management  of  radioactive  waste.  It 
would  clearly  be  wrong  to  take  a  decision 
before  much  more  information  has  been  ob- 
tained. Even  when  such  information  is  avail- 
able. It  may  not  be  right  to  take  irreversible 
steps  Immediately.  It  may  be  better  to  leave 
to  future  generations  the  flexibility  of  de- 
ciding how  and  when  to  dlapoae  of  the  so- 
lidified waste,  having  ouraelVM  carried  out 
the  research  and  development  to  provide 
them  with  information  on  the  technical  op- 
tions. For.  while  It  is  important  to  gather  all 
the  necessary  information  to  select  the  pre- 
ferred approach,  the  timeacalea  involved 
mean  that  there  Is  adequate  time  for  a  thor- 
ough assessment  of  the  options  to  be  made 
during  the  considerable  period  of  storage 
which  Is  necessary.  Storage  can  be  engi- 
neered using  currently  available  technology, 
and  studies  should  be  vigorously  pursued  to 
determine  how  long  such  storage  can  be 
safely  continued. 

5.10  To  sum  up.  technology  already  exists 
to  enable  waste  to  be  solidified  and  stored 
for  an  unlimited  period  of  time,  and  if  con- 
structed underground  at  a  site  meeting  ap- 
propriate criteria,  such  a  store  could  eventu- 
ally become  a  disposal  site  (see  para  5.6). 
The  ability  to  store  for  long  periods  means 
that  there  Is  no  immediate  requirement  to 
select  a  disposal  route.  We  are  presently 
concerned  with  optimisation  of  waste  stor- 
age and  disposal.  Further  research  is  still 
needed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposal 
route  which  Is  best  from  the  point  of  view  of 
safety,  economy  and  public  acceptability. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Department 
of  Energy  in  its  December  1981  study 
on  "The  Monitored  Retrievable  Stor- 
age Concept"  points  out  that  "For  100- 
year-old  high-level  waste,  the  decay 
heat  Is  reduced  to  9  percent  of  Its 
value  at  10  years."  We  do  not  have  the 
precise  figures  at  50  years,  but  in  50 
years  it  is  also  a  small  fraction  of  what 
it  would  be  at  10  years. 

So  what  we  are  saying.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that.  yes.  we  should  have  geo- 
logic disposal,  but  we  should  have  that 
after  these  spent  fuel  rods  are  cooled 
down. 

And  here  is  again  what  the  British 
say: 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  desirability  of  storing  high  level  waste 
at  the  surface  in  solid  form  for  a  period  of 
50  years  and  possibly  much  longer.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  decision  would  be 
needed  whether  to  continue  to  store  it  or  to 
bury  it  deep  underground  or  to  use  one  of 
the  other  methods  such  as  enplacement  on 


or  under  the  oceanbed  currently  under  in- 
vestigation. 

I  have  put  the  British  report,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  record. 

The  point  is.  I  want  to  identify  with 
my  colleagues  from  Mississippi  in 
their  desire  not  to  rush  pellmell  into 
storing  waste,  hot  waste,  imduly  hot 
waste,  in  salt  domes  where  you  will 
have  molten  salt,  high  thermal  reac- 
tions, causing  both  chemical  and  me- 
chanical breakdowns,  causing  possibly 
intrusion  of  brine.  It  is  all  here  in  the 
record,  Mr.  President.  And  we  should 
not  rush  pellmell  into  that. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  worked  on  their 
behalf  to  try  to  deal  with  the  problem 
at  hand.  The  problem  at  hand  is  not  to 
have  time  limits  so  stringent  as  to 
force  the  consideration  of  salt  domes 
as  one  of  those  first  three  facilities  but 
to  broaden  the  field  by  allowing  more 
time  within  which  to  pick  more  than 
Just  the  three  sites  under  consider- 
ation, those  three  sites  being  the  possi- 
bility of  a  salt  dome  in  Hanford  and 
the  Nevada  test  site.  If  we  allow  an- 
other year,  or  actually  another  year 
and  some  months,  for  selection  of  the 
first  three  sites,  a  minlmimi  of  an- 
other year,  it  would  broaden  the  abili- 
ty to  include  more  sites  into  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  What  other  sites 
are  capable  of  being  brought  on  line 
for  consideration  as  a  rep>ository 
during  the  next  year  and  a  halP  Does 
the  Senator  have  any  information 
that  any  site  could  be  brought  up  to 
that  level  of  consideration? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  have  any 
information  on  what  particular  sites 
could.  I  believe  that  within  that  period 
of  time  additional  sites  could  be  con- 
sidered. At  least,  you  certainly  do  not 
lose  anything  by  having  an  additional 
year  and  3  months  and  you  might  gain 
some  additional  sites.  I  would  hope 
that  you  could.  And  if  the  Senators 
from  Mississippi  would  wish  me  to  put 
in  such  an  amendment,  I  have  per- 
suaded my  colleague  from  Idaho  and 
hope  that  he  will  accept  it.  and  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  that  as  a  substitute 
if  they  wish  me  to.  If  they  do  not  wish 
me  to,  I  will  not  do  so. 

I  am  prepared  to  introduce  such  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  if  the  Sen- 
ators wish  me  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi for  introducing  this  amendment.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
in  the  development  of  it.  I  compliment 
him  on  his  remarks  that  have  been 
made  to  Justify  the  concerns  that  we 
share  about  the  failure  of  this  leglsla- 
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tlon  to  provide  for,  first,  the  conduct 
of  a  national  site  survey  before  we  get 
into  the  business  of  site  characteriza- 
tion, facility  construction,  and  then  on 
to  site  selection  for  permament  stor- 
age. 

That  is  the  key  to  this  amendment 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
offered— to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  limited  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  at  this  time;  that  there 
are  very  few  sites  available  for  site 
characterization,  facility  construction, 
and  then  site  selection  as  required  by 
this  legislation  if  it  is  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Another  problem  that  is  related  is 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
promulgate  guidelines  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  sites  for  repositories  ca- 
pable of  safely  accommodating  high- 
level  radioactive  waste.  The  require- 
ment under  this  law  is  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  accomplish  this  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  Then  the  legislation  pro- 
vides matters  that  are  to  be  contained 
in  those  guidelines  for  consideration 
of  a  site  for  further  characterization 
and  site  selection.  Included  are  such 
things  as  proximity  to  population, 
which  we  agree  is  a  necessary  consid- 
eration; hydrology,  geophysics,  and 
other  matters.  Then  the  legislation 
contains  this  sentence: 

The  guidelines  also  shall  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  consider  the  cost  and  impact  of 
transporting  to  the  repository  site  the  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  the  advantages 
of  regional  distribution  in  the  siting  of  re- 
positories. 

Having  read  this  provision,  which 
must  be  included  in  the  guidelines  and 
must  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  in 
selecting  a  site,  and  knowing  full  well 
that  there  is  only  one  site  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  has  had  any 
work  done  on  it  whatsoever,  you 
cannot  help  but  conclude  that  this  leg- 
islation could  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing the  selection  of  that  site  in  Rich- 
ton,  Miss. 

Now  I  am  curious  at  this  point  in  the 
discussion  of  this  amendment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  managers  of  the 
bill  intend  for  this  legislation  to  be  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  must 
select  for  site  characterization  the  salt 
dome  site  in  Rlchton,  Miss. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  answer  is  cate- 
goricaUy  no. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
further,  then,  if  we  are  getting  into 
the  business  of  legislating  a  require- 
ment for  regional  distribution  of  re- 
positories, how  can  he  assume  that 
any  other  site  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  can  be  considered  other  than 
the  site  in  Richton,  Miss. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  pride  of  the  South  and  the 
Southeast,  there  are  other  regions. 
While  I  know  that  might  really  boggle 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, when  we  talk  about  regionaliza- 
tion,  it  is  not  Just  Mississippi  in  one 
region  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  other.  There  are  other 
regions  that  can  be  considered.  We  are 
also  talking  about  two  rounds  of  selec- 
tion, not  Just  one  rotmd. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

(Mr.  HAYAKAWA  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  asked 
me  a  moment  ago  if  I  could  tell  him 
the  location  of  additional  sites  and  I 
said  I  did  not  have  that  information.  I 
have  Just  been  handed  the  public  draft 
for  the  National  Plan  for  Siting  High- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Rei>ositories 
and  Environmental  Assessment,  dated 
February.  1982.  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

I  am  referring  to  table  4-1.  on  page 
26.  which  is  the  simunary  of  environ- 
mental characteristics  of  geologic  re- 
gions currently  in  the  screening  phase. 
It  refers  to  flow  basalt  in  southeast 
Washington,  welded  tuff  in  southern 
Nevada,  bedded  salt  in  southeastern 
Utah,  bedded  salt  in  the  Texas  pan- 
handle, bedded  salt  in  Michigan.  Ohio, 
and  New  York,  et  cetera.  So  there  are, 
indeed,  additional  sites  in  the  screen- 
ing phase. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  additional 
year  would  allow  such  time  to  consider 
those  sites  that  are  now  in  the  screen- 
ing phase, 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  assurances  from  the  Sena- 
tor. I  would  like  to  mention  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 28,  1981,  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  asking  about  their  plan  for 
surveying  other  sites  in  other  areas  of 
the  country,  other  than  those  that 
were  under  consideration  at  that  time. 
I  specifically  asked  about  the  potential 
for  the  Salina  Basin  salt  formation  the 
Senator  mentioned,  granite  formation, 
and  others, 

I  would  like  to  read  part  of  the  letter 
that  I  have  in  response. 

Our  schedule  at  this  time  calls  for  those 
studies  to  reach  a  site  characterization 
phase  in  fiscal  year  1988.  At  this  time,  we 
have  made  no  plans  to  reactivate  the  Salina 
Basin  studies. 

The  point  is  there  has  not  been  any 
work  done  in  any  other  area.  There  Is 
the  guideline  requirement  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  to  follow,  and  the 
timetable  for  selecting  sites  for  char- 
acterization, and  the  requirement  later 
on  that  the  Secretary  must  proceed 
with  site   approval   and  construction 

authorization,  and  then  further  along 

in  the  bill  he  is  required  to  build  a  test 


and  evaluation  facility.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  transmit  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  January  1,  1983,  a  proposal 
for  at  least  one  test  and  evaluation  fa- 
cility. 

Then   we   get   to   a  provision,   Mr. 
President,  that  says: 

The  Secretary  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  shall  conduct  a  national  site 
survey  program  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  January  1,  1986,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  sites  that  may  be  suitable  for 
site  characterization  for  a  repository,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 
Under  a  previous  section. 
So  I  think  we  have  a  legitimate  con- 
cern, Mr.  President,  that  we  are  so  far 
along  under  old  procedures  and  pro- 
grams that  were  not  approved  by  Con- 
gress but  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  regtilations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  that  we  have  not  fairly 
evaluated  adi  F>ossible  safe  repository 
sites  that  may  exist  in  this  country, 
and.  moreover,  the  legislation  is  con- 
structed in  such  a  fashion  that  these 
sites  will  not  be  considered  along  with 
those  which  are  first  being  reviewed. 

I  support  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  has  been  offered.  I  think 
it  Is  appropriate  that  we  advance  the 
time  for  the  conduct  of  a  national  site 
survey.  There  are  very  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  feasibility,  the  appro- 
priateness, of  storing  high-level  nucle- 
ar waste  in  salt  dome  formations.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  very  elo- 
quently pointed  those  out.  That  is  one 
of  the  real  reasons  why  there  is  such 
concern,  such  alarm,  in  our  State  at 
this  time,  because  it  appears  that  some 
may  construe  this  later  on  to  be  a  leg- 
islative requirement  that  those  domes 
be  selected  for  characterization  and 
even  as  a  permanent  site  for  a  reposi- 
tory. 

The  assurances  we  have  received 
from  the  Senator  from  Idaho  are  cer- 
tainly encouraging.  We  appreciate 
hearing  those.  We  do  not  think  this 
administration  considers  the  legisla- 
tion to  be  that  kind  of  a  directive.  But 
that  Department  of  Energy  may  not 
exist  next  year,  or  people  who  are  in 
the  Government  now  may  be  gone  and 
we  would  have  new  people  who  would 
be  running  the  program  who  are  not 
now  here.  All  they  would  have  the 
Ijenefit  of  would  be  the  reading  of  a 
bill  that  imposes  certain  requirements 
and  guidelines  that  could  lead  to  con- 
struction that  we  do  not  now  contem- 
plate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  offer  my  amendment? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  I  do  not  construe  it  to  be  for  my 
benefit  or  to  satisfy  my  concerns  or  in- 
terests. There  are  no  sites  that  I  am 
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aware  of  which  have  been  studied  to 
the   point   where   they   would   be   or 
could  be  considered  for  site  character- 
ization by  1984.  It  would  simply  mean 
that  the  Department  would  do  more 
work  on  those  they  have  already  been 
looking  at.  I  see  no  reason  how  that 
would  benefit  this  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well. 
Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Mississippi,  fine  gentlemen 
both.  I  understand  their  deep,  person- 
al problem  in  the  SUte  they  repre- 
sent. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  do  clearly  understand  the  con- 
cern and  the  reluctance  that  he  has 
about  possible  selection  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  as  a  potential  site  for  a  re- 
pository. I  can  only  say.  "Don't  we 
all?" 

However,  I  believe  the  bill  already 
provides  for  an  extraordinary  series  of 
protections  to  assure  that  Mississippi 
is  only  one  out  of  a  number  of  sites 
that  will  be  considered,  and  that 
before  that  State  or  any  SUte  in  the 
Union  can  be  selected  for  use  as  a  re- 
pository, there  has  to  be  a  review  to 
assure  that  the  proposed  site  is  fully 
adequate. 

Instead  of  providing  any  additional 
levels  of  protection,  this  amendment 
would  simply  stop  all  progress  now 
being  made  in  assessing  the  adequacy 
of  sites  in  some  seven  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  can  see  In 
a  review  of  the  bill  that  the  safeguards 
that  are  there  assure  that  only  a  fully 
adequate  site  is  selected  for  develop- 
ment as  a  repository.  There  has  to  be 
a  requirement  that  the  EPA  estab- 
lishes general  environmental  stand- 
ards for  the  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste.  Those  standards,  as 
they  are  being  developed  by  EPA,  will 
actually  establish  performance  stand- 
ards for  a  repository  that  will  set  the 
Initial  benchmark  for  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  all  sites  in  geologic  forma- 
tions. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  in  consultation 
with  the  EPA  and  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  NRC.  establish  guidelines  for  se- 
lecting sites  for  possible  use  as  a  repos- 
itory. 

There  are  many  factors  that  must  be 
considered  and  included  in  those 
guidelines,  such  as  geologic  criteria,  lo- 
cation of  valuable  natural  resources, 
proximity  to  population,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  insists  upon  and 
should  be  there,  which  I  know  is  a 
factor  of  tremendous  personal  interest 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Also 
hydrology,  geophysics,  seismic  activi- 
ties, and  nuclear  defense  activities. 
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The  guidelines  must  also  provide  for 
the  recommendation  of  sites  In  differ- 
ent formations  or  media  and  for  the 
selection  of  sites  for  possible  use  as  re- 
positories on  a  regional  basis.  Before  a 
site  can  be  selected  for  detailed  study, 
and  the  depth  at  which  any  repository 
would  be  located,  there  is  this  process 
known  as  characterization.  The  DOE 
has  to  provide  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  selecting  that  site. 
There  must  )x  public  meetings  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  in  order  to  obtain 
public  comments.  Before  a  site  can  be 
characterized,  the  DOE  must  prepare 
an  environmental  assessment  of  site 
characterization  activities,  together 
with  a  plan  for  those  activities,  and 
the  State  must  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  review  and  comment  on 
those  documents. 

Before  a  site  is  characterized  or  can 
actually  be  selected  as  a  repository, 
the  DOE  must  do  a  full  environmental 
Impact  statement. 

Then  the  decisions  to  select  the  site 
for  characterization  and  choose  a 
characterized  site  for  use  as  a  reposi- 
tory must  be  made  by  the  President, 
assuring  that  these  Important  deci- 
sions are  made  at  the  very  highest 
level. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  after  all  of 
those  steps,  a  proposed  site  must  then 
go  though  the  NRC  licensing  process. 
That  process  is  expected  to  last  3  or  4 
additional  years,  with  full  hearings, 
opportunities  for  further  State  partici- 
pation and,  again,  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental aspects  of  the  proposed 
project. 

I  might  add  that  aU  of  those  ele- 
ments are  in  addition  to  the  compre- 
hensive State  participation  rights  that 
are  Included  in  title  VII  of  the  bill— an 
extraordinary  level  of  participation  by 
the  States.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
area  in  which  we  have  ever  provided 
for  a  more  thorough,  detailed,  conserv- 
ative, step-by-step  review  process  than 
we  have  here.  Now  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  Is  Indicating  that  this  Is 
simply  not  enough. 

He  argues  that  In  order  to  assure  a 
sound  siting  decision  we  must  post- 
pone selection  of  any  site  for  charac- 
terization until  after  we  have  complet- 
ed the  national  site  survey  program 
under  section  408  of  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose, Mr.  President,  for  the  National 
site  survey  program  Is  to  provide  a 
widespread  search  for  sites  In  all  re- 
gions of  the  country  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  set  of  sites  to  satisfy  require- 
ments in  the  bill  for  regional  location 
of  repositories.  The  bill  folds  the  re- 
sults of  that  site  sxu-vey  Into  the  two- 
stage  process  for  characterizing  and 
selecting  the  repository  sites.  That  Ini- 
tial set  of  three  sites  must  be  selected 
by  1984.  2  years  before  completion  of 
the  survey  program.  That  allows 
progress  at  all  seven  sites  that  are  now 
under  investigation  by  DOE. 


Mr.  President,  if  those  sites  all  prove 
acceptable,  three  would  be  selected  for 
characterization  under  any  of  the  pro- 
tections I  have  described.  Ultimately, 
one  of  those  sites  would  be  chosen  for 
the  first  repository.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  second  set  of  three  sites  will  be 
selected  for  characterization  by  1987. 
after  the  survey  program  is  completed, 
and  the  results  of  that  survey  will 
indeed  be  most  helpful  In  assuring  a 
set  of  sites  for  the  second  repository 
and  will  enable  regional  siting  of  the 
two  repositories. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  wanted  to  com- 
ment on  what  the  procedures  are 
under  this  bill.  They  are  extraordi- 
nary. I  believe  they  provide  an  ex- 
tremely fair  balance  between  the  need 
to  get  on  with  a  repository  program 
and  the  need  for  appropriate  protec- 
tions to  assure  that  a  range  of  accepta- 
ble sites  is  considered.  This  amend- 
ment would  actually  do  nothing  at  all 
to  add  any  further  protections  to 
those  already  provided  by  the  bill.  Nor 
has  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
pointed  out  any  deficiencies  In  the  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  I  have  just  stated  for  site  se- 
lections. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment 
would  substantially  delay  the  reposi- 
tory program.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 
No  site  could  be  selected  for  at  least  4 
years,  effectively  stopping  the  work 
now  going  forward  in  seven  States. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  amendment 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  delay  for  delay's 
sake. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  seriously  cripple  a  reposi- 
tory program  that  can  and  should 
move  forward.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
detailed  processes  already  established 
by  the  bill. 

I  understand  the  sponsor  when  he 
speaks  of  people,  and  he  speaks  with 
great  heart  and  great  soul  about 
people,  people,  people.  Indeed,  I  do, 
too,  because  people  are  absolutely  ap- 
palled that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  30  years,  has  done  nothing  with 
its  nuclear  waste  from  commercial  fa- 
cilities. They  are  absolutely  appalled. 
The  time  tjomb  is  not  the  delay  or 
whether  we  have  nuclear  power;  the 
-  thing  is  we  have  nuclear  power  and  it 
is  time  to  deal  properly  with  the  stuff 
that  is  left  over. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  a  great 
amount  of  time.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
argument  can  be  made  that  this 
amendment  would  stop  the  activity 
and  delay  everything  to  hold  It  In 
status  quo.  The  amendment,  tlmewise, 
just  cuts  off  the  announcement  of  the 
characterization  of  places  or  repositor- 
ies—not yet  repositories  but  possible 
sites.  That  would  undoubtedly  put  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  the  fact  that  If  you 
name  this  particular  place  early, 
within  90  days  or  a  little  more,  that 
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puts  a  focus  on  it  and  makes  it  more 
likely  that  it  might  finally  be  selected. 
That  would  be  right  on  top  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  57  counties,  as  I  am  told 
from  the  book  here,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  alone  that  have  a  density 
of  population  less  than  this  county 
and  that  they  have  some  kind  of  un- 
derground caverns  or  possible  loca- 
tions for  a  repository. 

It  Just  shows  that  this  is  somewhat 
of  an  undemocratic  way  of  going  at 
this  matter  and  putting  this  on  us, 
this  burden— in  fact,  just  taking  peo- 
ple's property  away  from  them,  as  I 
have  said  it.  with  no  ordinary  eminent 
domain  provided  in  this  extraordinary 
way,  without  a  thorough  examination 
of  where  else  could  be  foimd,  perhaps 
a  better  place.  We  do  not  want  to  stop 
any  of  that  activity,  not  at  all.  We 
want  to  go  on  and  give  time  for  this 
area  at  Rlchton  to  get  the  benefits  of 
the  requirements  of  this  new  law.  It 
has  many  provisions  that  are  worth- 
while. So  instead  of  stopping  things, 
we  are  just  going  to  try  to  hold  the 
status  quo  on  this  particular  site  and 
others  like  it.  maybe,  until  more  time 
has  been  given  to  looking  further  for 
sites  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  not  going  to  hurt  anyone, 
Mr.  President.  Three  years'  time  as 
compared  to  10.000  years  is  little  more 
than  what  a  second  hand  says  every  5 
seconds 

Mr.  President,  by  the  way,  this  is  in 
Perry  County,  Miss.,  653  square  miles 
of  land  area  and  a  population  of  just 
under  10,000  people,  which  means 
15.11  people  per  square  mile.  I  say  of 
these  57  counties  that  have  some  pos- 
sibilities, there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  they  have  been  considered  or  seri- 
ously considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  my  colleague 
has  made  a  wonderful  argument  and  a 
splendid  disclosure.  He  brought  new 
facts  into  the  case  that  require  consid- 
eration by  the  membership. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  we  are  up  against  a  situation 
here  of  whom  could  you  talk  to  about 
continuity  of  this  program?  We  have 
what  I  think  has  been  a  mighty  fine 
Secretary,  a  man  I  have  respected,  a 
former  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
and  also  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  No  one  I  have  ever  heard  has 
said  anything  against  his  work.  What  I 
have  said  has  been  good.  He  Is  leaving 
or  thought  to  be.  I  doubt  he  has  made 
an  annoucement  about  it,  but  I  think 
he  will  be  leaving  shortly. 

Who  will  be  his  successor?  We  do  not 
know.  The  Department  of  Energy 
itself  is  being  taken  apart,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  a  good  move,  but  I  could 
be  mistaken. 

My  question  is:  Who  are  you  going 
to  look  to?  Who  are  you  going  to  deal 
with?  Who  are  you  going  to  have  some 
assurances  from? 

There  is  still  hope,  however.  I  turn 
to  you  gentlemen,  those  of  you  who 


are  handling  this  bill,  whatever  its 
final  form.  I  hope  there  will  be  some 
strong  language  through  the  commit- 
tee staff  to  take  a  look  at  this  and  not 
let  anybody  scare  the  people,  putting 
up  signs  and  notices. 

I  am  serious  about  this,  because  I 
know  how  these  people  have  been 
highly  mistreated,  with  no  proper  re- 
spect, by  some  of  the  people. 

This  is  a  serious  business.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  protecting  a  few  people, 
trying  to  give  them  immunity. 

I  say  let  any  site  be  considered 
where  we  have  the  facts  and.  every- 
thing considered,  let  them  carry  their 
part  of  the  load. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  inununity.  I 
am  not  asking  for  special  treatment 
except  that  which  is  fair  and  right  and 
Just. 

My  plea  again  is  for  the  sake  of  a 
better  understanding  by  aU  the  people 
in  this  field  of  nuclear  weaponry.  I 
think  we  ought  to  obey  the  warning 
sign  that  is  clearly  out  and  assure  ev- 
eryone that  we  are  going  to  proceed 
with  caution,  having  rules  of  guidance 
for  competent  people  rather  than  to 
say  we  are  in  a  hiury,  everybody  get 
out  of  the  way;  we  are  going  to  do  it 
this  way  or  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  identify  any  others  who  seek  to 
debate  on  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  author  of 
this  amendment,  that  I  think  his 
counsel  is  well  given.  I  certainly 
cannot  speak  for  everyone  on  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  or  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  aU  of  whom  have 
helped  develop  this  legislation,  but  for 
myself  certainly  there  can  be  nothing 
more  important  to  the  future  of  the 
nuclear  energy  program  in  this  coun- 
try than  a  publicly  acceptable,  techno- 
logically sound  waste  program. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  that  process. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  it.  It  is  a  tardy 
beginning. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  indi- 
cated, we  have  waited  far  too  long  al- 
ready to  begin  this  process.  It  has 
been  an  agonizing  process  to  get  this 
far.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  reluc- 
tantly have  to  oppose  the  amendment 
that  is  offered  in  such  great  sincerity 
and  with  as  great  solemnity  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  offered 
it. 

I  feel,  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate, 
that  we  have  already  waited  too  long 
to  start.  Let  us  not  delay  that  start 
further  by  adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  no  further 
debate,  I  move  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 


There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  question.  I  really 
did  not  hear.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schjott),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montaiui  (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessari- 

Iv  &l)S6Ilt> 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  90  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


Andrews 

Hart 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Percy 

Bradley 

Helms 

Preoler 

Brady 

Holllnss 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jepaen 

Rudm&n 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Specter 

Danforth 

Levin 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Symms 

Dodd 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Tower 

E:asleton 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

East 

MltcheU 

Weicker 

Exon 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

Oorton 

Murkowski 

Grassley 

Nickles 

NAYS-27 

Blden 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Boren 

Oam 

Matsunaga 

Bosch  wltz 

Olenn 

Proimilre 

Burdlck 

Ooldwater 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Roberta 

Henin 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Jackson 

TMKicaa 

Cranston 

Johnston 

D'Amalo 

Kennedy 

NOT  VCnNG- 

-10 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Schmitt 

Baker 

Hatfield 

WaUop 

Denton 

Long 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  893  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  has  an 
amendment  which  he  will  offer  that 
will  not  take  very  long. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wishes  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  prefer  a  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Then  we  will  have 
another  vote  relatively  soon. 

I  have  some  housekeeping  details.  I 
think  there  is  a  colloquy  on  this  side 
that  Senator  Levin  wishes  to  engage 
in  with  Senator  Johnston. 

I  think  aside  from  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  final  passage  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  decision  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  make 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment on  the  Falkland  Island  issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  technical 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  our  hope 
that  when  we  have  dealt  with  all  of 
the  amendments  that  deal  with  the 
substance  of  the  nuclear  repository 
program  we  can  then  either  go  to  final 
passage  and  consider  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands question  after  that  or,  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  intends  to 
offer  the  amendment,  to  get  a  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  other  amend- 
ments save  amendments  thereto  or 
motions  with  respect  thereto  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEIN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
my  cosponsors  and  I  have  refrained 
from  trying  to  slow  down  this  bill.  But 
from  the  beginning,  I  made  it  clear,  I 
hope,  to  the  managers  of  the  bill  that 
it  is  fully  our  intention  to  introduce 
our  amendment  prior  to  a  final  vote. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  withhold 
introduction  of  the  amendment  until 
the  "substantive  amendments"  relat- 
ing to  waste  matter  are  disposed  of.  No 
pun  intended. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the 
Senator,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  forbearance  he  has  shown  today. 
It  has  helped  us  to  get  to  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  that  we  take  in  the  Senate 
today— that  of  adopting  a  rational  and 
workable  nuclear  waste  management 
policy  for  this  Nation— could  be  com- 
parable to  the  "giant  step  for  man- 
kind" that  occurred  on  the  Moon  in 
July  of  1969.  For  every  American, 
indeed  every  human  being,  has  a  vital 


personal  interest  in  the  development 
of  a  successful  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment program.  The  future  of  genera- 
tions to  come  demands  that  the  solu- 
tion to  nuclear  waste  management  be 
found. 

I  rise  therefore  to  thank  Senators  on 
the  Energy,  Elnvlronment,  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  for  bringing  S. 
1662  to  the  Senate  floor  for  consider- 
ation. It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  get 
such  a  comprehensive  and  politically 
sensitive  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
full  Senate.  Yet.  it  is  essential  to  the 
future  viability  of  the  nuclear  indus- 
try, and  to  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
the  human  race,  that  we  take  oip  the 
task. 

I  first  raised  the  issue  of  nuclear 
waste  and  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
its  management  when  I  introduced  the 
nuclear  waste  management  bill  of  1977 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress. That  was  the  first  action  taken 
in  the  Congress  to  confront  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  waste  management  and 
to  deal  with  it  comprehensively.  Yet  it 
is  unhappy  that  it  took  that  long  for 
the  issue  to  be  raised.  It  would  be  one 
thing  if  nuclear  wastes  were  a  new 
phenomenon.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  even 
before  we  split  the  first  atom  decades 
ago,  we  knew  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done  with  the  byproducts 
of  nuclear  fission  to  keep  them  from 
poisoning  the  environment. 

Among  other  philosophical  observa- 
tions attributed  to  him,  Petronlus  Ar- 
biter is  supposed  to  have  divined  one 
of  the  eternal  bureaucratic  truths: 
"We  tend  to  meet  any  new  situation 
by  reorganizing,  and  a  wonderful 
method  it  can  be  for  creating  the  illu- 
sion of  progress  while  producing  con- 
fusion. Inefficiency  and  demoraliza- 
tion." Arbiter  would  be  quick,  I  am 
sure,  to  apply  that  statement  to  the 
sequential  positions  of  the  Issue  of  nu- 
clear wastes.  I  would  agree  completely. 
What  we  do  today  moves  the  matter 
t)eyond  the  illusory  reorganizing  state, 
however,  and  will  ultimately  eliminate 
the  confusion,  inefficiency,  and  demor- 
alization currently  surrounding  the 
issue. 

This  is  a  point  which  was  made 
clearly  and  resoundingly  in  a  report 
Just  issued  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
OTA,  on  whose  board  I  serve,  released 
the  results  of  its  3-year  study  on  nu- 
clear waste  management  on  Friday, 
April  23,  1982.  with  this  fundamental 
finding: 

•  •  •  If  history  is  not  to  repeat  Itself  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  stalement  on  nucle- 
ar waste  Is  not  to  continue,  a  comprehensive 
policy  is  needed  that  commands  the  support 
and  addresses  the  concern  of  all  major  In- 
terested parties,  makes  a  formal  Federal 
commitment  to  developing  several  disposal 
facilities  according  to  a  firm  and  conserva- 
tive schedule,  and  guarantees  the  financial 
and  managerial  resources  required  to  meet 
that  commitment. 


I  believe  that  the  Senate,  in  debat- 
ing S.  1662.  is  meeting  the  challenge  of 
history  as  it  was  laid  out  by  OTA.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  vital  and  long  overdue 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  these  remarks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee,  Senator  McClure.  I 
wonder  If  I  might  take  a  moment  to 
review  with  you  the  history  of  Federal 
nuclear  waste  site  investigations  into 
an  abandoned  salt  mine  at  Lyons, 
Kans.,  and  get  your  views  on  the 
future  of  the  Lyons  site. 

As  you  know,  from  1963  to  1967  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  car- 
ried out  an  experimental  program. 
Project  Salt  Vault,  in  an  abandoned 
salt  mine  near  Lyons.  This  project 
yielded  valuable  information  on  the 
utility  of  salt  formations  as  a  geologi- 
cal medium  for  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste.  However,  in  1972, 
the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission,  after 
extensive  investigation  of  the  Lyons 
site,  determined  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  water  entry  in  the  Lyons 
mine  from  old,  unknown  oil  and  gas 
exploration  holes  and  from  previous 
salt  mining  in  the  area.  Based  on  those 
findings— that  the  site  was  not  suited 
for  high-level  waste  disposal,  the  AEC 
abandoned  the  Lyons  program. 

Since  that  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  no  further  activi- 
ties at  the  Lyons  site.  And  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  they  have  no  ongoing  waste  site 
characterization  studies  in  Kansas, 
nor  do  they  intend  to  have  any.  A 
recent  GAO  study  requested  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

But,  in  Lyons.  Kans..  this  issue  re- 
fuses to  die.  Their  experience  in  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970's  has  made 
them  wary  of  Federal  claims  on  nucle- 
ar waste  siting.  I  do  not  believe  their 
concerns  are  warranted  and  want  to 
put  them  to  rest.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  Impressions  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Lyons  site  and  the  ongo- 
ing concerns  of  area  residents. 

The  Department  of  Energy  does  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  any  intention 
of  reopening  the  Lyons  site  survey.  It 
was  unacceptable  in  1972  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  it  is  an  acceptable 
site  now. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  in  this  bill  to 
reopen  for  consideration,  sites  that 
have  already  been  ruled  out  and  aban- 
doned. Our  intent  is  to  establish  a  re- 
sponsible, safe,  and  expeditious  proc- 
ess for  the  selection  of  disposal  sites. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  title  V  of  S.  1662,  if  I 
may.  It  is  my  uinderstanding  that  this 
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title  does  not  include  the  authoriza- 
tion for  any  facility  but,  rather,  only 
requires  the  preparation  of  a  proposal 
by  the  Department  of  Energry.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  imderstanding,  as  well? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  it  requires  a 
proposal,  but  does  not  include  an  au- 
thorization for  the  MRS  facility. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Although  the  title  men- 
tions potential  congressional  authori- 
zation of  a  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age (MRS)  facility,  this  Congress 
cannot  tie  the  hands  of  future  Con- 
gresses in  setting  limitations  on  what 
can  and  cannot  be  required,  if  and 
when  we  authorize  MRS.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LEJVIN.  Although  section  505 
limits  the  applicability  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
when  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  facility,  during  con- 
sideration of  whether  to  authorize 
such  construction,  could  the  Congress 
decide  that  such  a  limitation  is  unwar- 
ranted and  repeal  that  portion  of  this 
title? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Similarly,  could  the 
Congress  later  decide  that  505(c). 
which  limits  the  consideration  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  is 
too  restrictive  and  repeal  or  modify  re- 
strictive portions  of  this  section? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution. 

THZ  SUBSEABED  DISPOSAL  OPTION 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Section  409  calls  for 
the  continuation  and  acceleration  of 
resesu-ch  and  development  of  alterna- 
tive waste  disposal  technologies.  This 
research  and  development  should  not 
be  research  simply  for  the  sake  of  re- 
search. If  one  of  these  alternative 
technologies  such  as  subseabed  dispos- 
al, proves  feasible,  then  it  should  be 
integrated  in  the  overall  waste  man- 
agement program.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  If  subseabed  disposal 
does  prove  to  be  feasible,  then  would  it 
be  intended  that  subseabed  disposal 
should  be  included  in  the  national  pro- 
gram for  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
under  title  IV.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
since  1942,  when  the  first  experimen- 
tal nuclear  weapons  were  produced, 
the  byproducts  of  the  nuclear  age— nu- 
clear wastes— have  been  piling  up  in 
our  Nation. 

With  the  commercialization  of  nu- 
clear energy  production  in  1957,  both 
the  quantity  of  waste  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  accumulated  accelerated 
tremendously.  Today,  we  face  a  prob- 
lem of  truly  massive  proportions  in 
dealing  safely  with  the  permanent  dis- 
posal of  these  wastes. 

For  almost  four  decades,  our  energy 
policy  and  our  military  strategy  have 


encouraged  the  production  of  nuclear 
wastes  as  a  byproduct  of  the  produc- 
tion of  power  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  defensive  capability.  But  neither  our 
energy  policy  nor  our  military  strategy 
have  taken  account  of  the  disposition 
of  these  wastes.  That  problem  has 
been  virtually  ignored. 

Nuclear  wastes  include  highly  toxic 
materials  which  have  a  life  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  They  include  materials 
of  vast  bulk,  such  as  uranium  mUl  tail- 
ings, which  are  a  hazard  to  human 
health.  They  include  other  materials 
whose  isolation  from  the  environment 
demands  a  high  level  of  technological 
knowledge,  and  the  expenditure  of 
substantial  sums  of  money. 

In  short,  nuclear  wastes  represent  a 
problem  which,  I  believe,  it  is  our  posi- 
tive obligation  to  resolve.  We  cannot 
allow  this  problem  to  be  ignored,  post- 
poned, or  put  off  until  our  children 
are  faced  with  it.  We  are  the  genera- 
tion which  has  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power.  It  is  also  our 
generation's  responsibility  to  cope 
with  the  byproducts  of  that  power. 

On  a  practical  level,  the  continued 
lack  of  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
nuclear  waste  problem  has  clouded  the 
future  of  the  nuclear  power  industry. 
If  we  cannot  deal  permanently  with 
the  nuclear  wastes  that  exist  today. 
the  outlook  for  nuclear  power  as  a 
viable  energy  source  in  the  future  will 
remain  highly  questionable. 

Nuclear  waste  is  not.  however,  pri- 
marily a  pro-  or  anti-nuclear  energy 
issue.  We  will  be  best  served  if  we  can 
divorce  the  waste  disposal  questions 
from  the  often-polarizing  cliches 
which  cloud  the  nuclear  energy  issue 
on  both  sides.  First  and  foremost,  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  is  an  environmen- 
tal safety  and  health  question. 

For  regardless  of  the  future  of  the 
nuclear  industry,  the  existing  wastes 
will  remain.  Even  if  every  single  nucle- 
ar powerplant  in  the  country  were  to 
close  tomorrow  and  if  we  stopped  man- 
ufacturing nuclear  weapons  the  day 
after,  a  massive  quantity  of  nuclear 
waste  would  exist  that  would  demand 
disposal,  wastes  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  both  civilian  and  military  op- 
erations. 

The  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate  is  an  effort  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

It  is  the  product  of  three  separate 
Senate  committees,  and  I  commend 
the  hard  work  that  every  Senator  has 
contributed  to  the  final  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
played  an  active  role  in  helping  devel- 
op the  version  that  our  committee  re- 
ported. That  version  has  been  signifi- 
cantly altered  in  the  process  of  com- 
promise among  the  three  committees. 

I  will  support  the  final  version  of 
this  legislation.  I  will  do  so  because  it 
is  the  first  formal  step  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 


overriding  need  for  a  permanent  de- 
pository for  nuclear  wastes. 

But  I  will  not  do  so  without  misgiv- 
ings. In  my  view,  the  compromise  bill 
before  us  takes  the  unfortunate  path 
of  deflecting  its  focus  from  the  cre- 
ation of  a  permanent  depository  by  in- 
corporating as  well,  two  other  disposal 
techniques  which  would  be  neither 
permanent,  nor  as  safe  as  repositories. 

First.  I  am  concerned  that  the  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  submit  a  plan  for  at  least 
one  monitored,  retrievable  storage  fa- 
culty. 

The  short  timeframe  for  establish- 
ment of  an  MRS  will  severely  distract 
the  attention  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment from  what  ought  to  be  its  focus: 
The  establishment  of  a  permanent  re- 
pository. The  MRS  concept  is  untried 
and  untested.  Yet  this  requirement  in 
the  bill  effectively  puts  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  permanent  disposal  site.  If 
implemented,  it  would  undoubtedly 
transmit  to  future  generations  the 
problem  of  final  disposition  of  nuclear 
wastes.  That  is  both  irresponsible  and 
shortsighted  of  us.  It  is  not  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  should  move,  and  it  is 
not  the  focus  which  I  believe  this  bill 
should  maintain.  I  very  much  regret 
the  inclusion  of  this  diversionary  pro- 
posal. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  a  federal- 
ly owned  and  operated  system  for  the 
interim  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
at  one  or  more  away-from-reactor 
sites. 

I  oppose  the  idea  of  a  federally 
owned  and  operated  AFR  system.  The 
nuclear  industry,  like  every  other, 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  treating  its  waste  products  in  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  manner.  We 
demand  that  coal-fired  generators  not 
pollute  the  air.  There  is  no  standard 
by  which  one  sector  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry alone— nuclear  power— should 
escape  the  full  free-market  costs  of 
production  that  all  other  producers 
must  bear. 

The  industry  contribution  to  this 
AFR  facility  does  not  offset  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  spend  $460  million,  at  least,  in 
startup  fimds.  As  a  time  when  we  are 
desperately  searching  for  ways  to  hold 
down  spending,  such  an  additional  cost 
is  simply  imjustifiable. 

I  also  oppose  the  AFR  suggestion  be- 
cause it  would  exacerbate  the  serious 
public  safety  problems  associated  with 
any  transshipment  of  nuclear  materi- 
als. One  estimate  of  this  bill's  impact 
is  that  it  would  effectively  require 
5,600  truck  shipments  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials across  the  United  States.  A  1981 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report 
showed  that  such  an  outcome  would 
effectively  create  nuclear  corridors  on 
our  Federal  highways  leading  to  the 
AFR  sites.  Those  corridors  would  in- 
crease  in   number   nearer   each   site. 
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posing  substantiaUy  increased  risks  for 
the  re^on  around  the  AFK,  as  well  as 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Not  only  is 
such  an  outcome  undesirable  on  its 
own  merits,  it  promises  to  severely  in- 
crease the  political  difficulties  "f  find- 
ing a  permanent  site  for  nuclear  waste 
disposal. 

Obviously,  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent site  would  require  transship- 
ments of  nuclear  materials.  But  one- 
time transshipments  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  thousands  of  shipments  are  two 
different  matters.  Transshipment  to 
the  permanent  repository  would  be  a 
one-time  event.  Establishment  of  KFR 
facilities  would  simply  double  what- 
ever quantity  of  waste  shipments 
would  be  required,  since  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  the  nuclear  Industry 
would  immediately  take  advantage  of 
AFR  sites  by  removing  their  wastes  to 
them. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  to 
the  creation  of  APR  sites  centers 
around  the  claim  that  they  will  be 
temporary.  The  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na has  had  31  years  of  experience  now 
with  the  meaning  of  temporary  stor- 
age of  nuclear  wastes.  Governor  Riley 
spoke  out  on  the  question  recently, 
when  he  pointed  out  the  temporary 
storage  of  high-level  wastes  at  DOE's 
Savaimah  River  Plant  is  now  ap- 
proaching its  31st  anniversary. 

The  inclusion  of  APR  sites  in  this 
bill  makes  it  certain  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  attention,  resources 
and  funds  will  be  diverted  and  diluted 
from  the  goal  of  finding  and  establish- 
ing a  permanent  repository  into  the 
search  for  temporary  APR's.  And 
those  temporary  APR's  could  easily 
become  as  long  term  and  inconclusive 
as  the  South  Carolinians  have  found 
their  temporary  storage  facilities  to 
be. 

The  nuclear  power  Industry  has  the 
technology  and  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide for  interim  storage  of  wastes. 
Plrst,  there  is  construction  of  privately 
financed  APR's.  But  short  of  that 
option,  which  the  industry  has  not  em- 
braced, wastes  can  be  stored  with  the 
construction  of  new  water  basins, 
through  canister  storage,  dry  storage 
in  casks,  reracking  existing  fuel  rods, 
extending  the  bumup  of  spent  fuels, 
and  continued,  limited  transshipment 
to  other  storage  facilities. 

None  of  these  alternatives  is,  of 
course,  the  best  solution.  The  best  so- 
lution is  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
repository,  which  is  the  goal  of  this 
bill,  and  which  should  have  remained 
the  single  goal  of  this  bill. 

Indeed,  as  the  alternative  storage 
processes  are  used,  it  Is  essential  that 
the  public's  ability  to  participate  in 
the  license  amendment  process  be  pro- 
tected. 

An  amendment  I  proposed  to  this 
bUl,  which  has  been  retained  in  the 
final  version,  prohibits  the  granting  of 
interim  licenses  when  an  application 


proposes  a  first-time-use  of  a  new  stor- 
age technology.  It  is  essential  that 
such  first-time  uses  receive  public 
scrutiny. 

And  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
such  public  participation  can  enhance, 
rather  than  prevent,  the  process  of  re- 
viewing new  technologies.  Both  the 
State  of  Maine  and  a  citizens'  group  in 
the  State— Sensible  Maine  Power- 
have  been  granted  permission  to  inter- 
vene in  Maine  Yankee's  petition  for  a 
license  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  use  of  a  new  technology  to 
expand  on-site  storage.  This  is  pin 
compaction,  a  technology  never  before 
approved  for  use  in  any  nuclear  facili- 
ty in  the  country.  Public  scrutiny  will 
help  make  certain  that  this  new  tech- 
nology meets  the  imperative  health 
and  safety  concerns  that  all  citizens  le- 
gitimately have  about  the  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  legitimate  interests  of  either  our 
citizens  or  our  State  governments  in 
the  disposition  of  these  hazardous  ma- 
terials. 

The  status  of  State  governments' 
concerns,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  is 
that  as  long  as  a  single  House  of  the 
Congress  supports  a  State's  rejection 
of  a  waste  facility,  the  State's  objec- 
tion stands.  Although  that  provides  a 
measure  of  protection  to  the  States,  I 
would  have  preferred  an  alternative 
proposal  which  would  have  required 
joint  action  to  overturn  a  State's  ob- 
jection. I  believe  the  latter  would 
place  the  burden  of  proof  where  it 
should  be— with  the  Department  of 
Energy— not  on  the  States.  At  the 
same  time.  I  could  not  support  and 
voted  against  the  proposal  that  the 
States  have  an  absolute  veto  over  the 
establishment  of  waste  sites.  Obvious- 
ly, such  a  provision  would  have  cruar- 
anteed  50  State  vetoes,  and  the  prob- 
lem, which  is  a  national  one,  would 
remain  unresolved. 

The  creation  of  a  permanent  deposi- 
tory would  not  take  place  overnight— 
the  States  must  have  a  say  in  the  se- 
lection process.  And  the  State  govern- 
ments and  their  citizens  must  continue 
to  have  a  say  in  the  storage  proposals 
that  must  be  considered  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  alternative  ways  which  now 
exist  to  increase  on-site  storage  capac- 
ity would  not  require  a  Federal  APR 
program.  Not  only  would  they  allow 
the  Nation  to  escape  the  potential  haz- 
ards of  nuclear  waste  transportation 
around  the  Nation,  they  would  make 
certain  that  the  attention  and  the 
focus  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
were  properly  directed  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  geological 
storage  site.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
available  option  we  have  before  us.  It 
is  the  option  on  which  our  attention 
and  our  resources  should  be  concen- 
trated. 


In  that  connection,  I  am  pleased 
that  this  bill  takes  the  step  of  includ- 
ing military  nuclear  wastes  along  with 
the  civilian  wastes  produced  by  power- 
plants. 

The  Environment  Committee's  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  provided  that  civilian 
and  military  wastes  be  jointly  treated 
unless  the  President  made  a  finding 
that  the  national  security  demanded 
separation  of  these  wastes.  I  strongly 
supported  that  provision. 

The  amendment  I  cosponsored 
which  readded  compromise  language 
to  this  bill  was  an  important  effort  to 
make  certain  that  all  aspects  of  our 
nuclear  waste  problem  be  addressed  by 
permanent  storage.  The  compromise  is 
less  clear  cut  than  I  would  have  liked, 
but  it  retains  the  important  presump- 
tion of  a  unified  waste  di8r>osal  system. 
It  will,  however,  require  a  very  active 
congressional  oversight  role,  to  make 
certain  that  any  national  security 
finding  to  justify  a  separate  disposal 
for  defense  wastes  be  thoroughly  Justi- 
fied by  compelling  security  needs. 

The  fact  is  that  some  80  percent  of 
aU  nuclear  wastes  which  require  total 
Isolation  from  the  environment  are  de- 
fense wastes;  75  million  gallons  of 
these  wastes  are  now  stored,  temporar- 
ily, at  sites  in  Idaho.  Washington,  and 
South  Carolina.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  400,000  gallons  of  high-level 
wastes  have  leaked  from  the  steel 
tanks  at  the  Washington  site  alone. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  continue  to  treat 
wastes  from  military  production  as 
exempt  from  the  requirements  im- 
posed on  civilian  nuclear  wastes.  Both 
types  of  waste  pose  serious  threats  to 
human  safety  and  health,  and  both 
provide  strong  hazards  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  inclusion  of  these  wastes  makes 
this  bill  the  first  in  four  decades  of  the 
nuclear  age  which  attempts  to  compre- 
hensively deal  with  the  problem  of 
long-lived,  toxic  nuclear  waste  materi- 
als. Although  my  reservations  about 
the  bill  remain  serious,  I  support  Its 
enactment  as  the  essential  first  step  in 
helping  resolve  at  least  one  problem 
that  the  nuclear  age  has  created. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
debate  began  on  this  biU,  I  hoped  that 
the  Senate  would  produce  a  nuclear 
waste  bin  that  I  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port. I  did  support  nuclear  waste  legis- 
lation in  the  last  Congress  and  antici- 
pated supporting  legislation  this  year. 
Por  many  years,  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  searched 
for  solutions  to  the  very  difficult  and 
potentially  very  dangerous  problems 
of  nuclear  waste  storage  and  disposal. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
public  as  well  as  the  utility  industries 
that  we  have  finally  come  up  with  a 
workable,  safe  program  for  the  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  is  not  the 
safe  and  workable  program  that  we 
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need.  It  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
mechanism  for  States  to  protect  them- 
selves from  poorly  conceived  plans  for 
putting  permanent  nuclear  waste  re- 
positories or  interim  nuclear  waste 
storage  within  a  State's  borders.  A  rea- 
sonable approach  offered  by  Senator 
Canwon,  which  I  cosponsored  and 
which  was  favored  by  the  National 
Governors  Association  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  away-from-reactor  facilities, 
which  I  oppose  in  their  current  form. 
Under  S.  1662.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  own  and  operate  the  AFR 
facilities  and  would  take  title  to  the 
spent  fuel  at  the  site  of  the  power- 
plants  that  produced  the  waste. 
Thereupon  all  liability  for  activities  at 
the  site  preparing  the  waste  for  trans- 
portation, during  transportation,  and 
at  the  APR  facility  would  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers.  Spent  fuel  is  the  by- 
product of  the  production  of  electric 
power  by  utilities  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  should  be  able  to  transfer 
their  legal  liabilities  to  the  taxpayers 
when  the  fuel  has  become  a  burden  to 
them. 

I  would  also  have  hoped  that  the  en- 
vironmental protections  in  the  bill 
could  have  been  strengthened.  Our 
major  concern  with  nuclear  waste  is  to 
prevent  envirorunental  contamination 
and  degradation.  I  fear  that  S.  1662 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  assure  ade- 
quate environmental  analysis  of  po- 
tential waste  sites. 

UP  AMKNDMXirr  NO.  806 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  include  at  least  one  granite  site 
among  the  first  three  sites  he  identifies 
and  recommends  to  the  President  for  site 
characterization  and  to  mal^e  such  adjust- 
ments in  dates  as  are  necessary  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran)   proposes    an    unprinted    amendment 
numbered  896. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  33,  line  14.  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "At  least  one  of  the  sites  that 
the  Secretary  identifies  and  recommends 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  a  granite  geologic  medium.  If  for 
any  reason  the  Secretary  cannot  identify 
and  recommend  a  site  in  a  granite  geologic 
medium  by  the  date  specified  in  such  sen- 
tence— 

"(A)  such  sentence  shall  be  deemed  to 
specify  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary can  identify  and  recommend  three  sites 
including  at  least  one  site  in  a  granite  geo- 


logic medium,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(B)  each  date  specified  in  or  determined 
under  this  section  or  section  405  of  this  Act 
shall  be  adjusted  by  adding  to  such  date  a 
period  equal  to  the  period  elapsing  between 
the  date  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  and  the  date  determined 
under  clause  (A).". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Elnergy  to 
include  at  least  one  granite  site  among 
the  first  three  sites  he  identifies  and 
recommends  to  the  President  for  site 
characterization,  and  to  make  such  ad- 
justments in  dates  as  are  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  the  act  to  satisfy 
the  requirement. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  debate.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  convinced  that  unless 
we  take  the  time  in  this  nuclear  waste 
disposal  program  to  consider  another 
geologic  mediimi  before  one  is  recom- 
mended for  a  permanent  repository, 
some  may  conclude  that  this  legisla- 
tion mandates  the  selection  by  the 
Secretary  of  certain  sites  which  have 
already  been  studied. 

I  think  a  site  under  such  circum- 
stances could  be  selected  that  would 
prove  unacceptable  in  the  licensing 
process  and  cause  an  even  greater 
delay  in  the  program  or.  even  worse,  in 
our  haste  to  do  something  to  select 
some  site  we  may  force  an  unaccept- 
able site  to  be  acceptable. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and  concern,  as  has  already  t)een  ex- 
pressed, about  the  sites  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Is  now  considering  for 
possible  site  characterization.  There  is 
no  hard  evidence  that  any  of  them  will 
prove  suitable  for  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory. 

Past  problems  with  hasty  site  selec- 
tion have  cause  delays  and  under- 
mined public  confidence.  As  an  exam- 
ple, Mr.  President,  in  1972,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  to  abandon  a 
salt  site  in  Lyons,  Kans..  that  they 
were  planning  to  vise  for  a  waste  repos- 
itory because  water  was  discovered 
leaking  into  the  mine,  and  scientists 
decided  the  mine  had  too  many  holes 
in  it. 

Salt,  despite  serious  problems  associ- 
ated with  it,  has  been  a  favorite  geo- 
logic medium  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  up  to  this  point  because  It  has 
been  the  most  extensively  studied 
medium.  Even  though  many  experts 
believe  that  granite  and  other  forms 
of  crystalline  rock  may  be  very  promis- 
ing media,  they  are  not  t>eing  aggres- 
sively investigated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Chair  maintain  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  fact  is  that  the  time  that  would 
be  required  for  characterization  of 
granite  falls  behind  the  timetables  set 
by  DOE  and  the  schedule  that  this  bill 


contains  as  it  is  now  drafted,  and  it  ar- 
bitrarily, therefore,  eliminates  granite 
from  consideration  in  the  selection 
process. 

This  decision  flies  in  the  face  of  sci- 
entific evidence  that  granite  may  be 
the  best  possible  medium  for  a  site  for 
nuclear  waste  disix)sal. 

As  evidence,  Mr.  President.  I  cite  an 
article  contained  in  a  recent  edition 
(April  16,  1982)  of  Science  magazine. 
The  article  is  authored  by  scientists 
affiliated  with  the  chemistry  division 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
addressing  the  question  of  using  natu- 
ral rock  granite  as  a  site  to  insure  the 
maximimi  possible  degree  that  radio- 
active material  can  be  stored  in  a  way 
that  would  not  permit  escape  or  create 
any  hazard. 

The  authors  used  an  innovative  ul- 
trasensitive technique  for  a  lead  iso- 
tope analysis  in  a  natural  site  of  gran- 
ite at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
in  New  Mexico. 

The  results  showed,  Mr.  President, 
that  lead,  which  is  a  relatively  mobile 
element  compared  with  nuclear  waste, 
has  been  highly  retained  at  elevated 
temperatures  under  conditions  that 
are  similar  to  those  that  would  apply 
to  the  storage  of  high-level  nuclear 
wastes  in  deep  grsmite  holes. 

This  study  is  crucial  and  it  is  impor- 
tant because  it  was  based  not  Just  on 
laboratory  work  but  on  an  analysis  in 
a  natural  site  under  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions. 

The  Department  of  EJnergy  should 
be  able  to  incorporate  this  kind  of 
finding  and  this  research  immediately 
in  its  review  process.  But  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  this  legislation  and  the  pre- 
disposition of  the  Department  to  con- 
tinue studjring  other  kinds  of  forma- 
tions would  result  in  their  not  being 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
research. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  article  I  have 
Just   referred   to   be    printed   in   the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
DirrEKmiiAL  Lead  Retention  in  Zircons: 

IKFLICATIONS     POR     NDCLEAR     WASTE     CON- 
TAINMENT 

(Abstract.  An  innovative  ultrasensitive 
technique  was  used  for  lead  isotopic  analysis 
of  individual  zircons  extracted  from  granite 
core  samples  at  depths  of  960,  2170.  2900. 
3930.  and  4310  meters.  The  results  show 
that  lead,  a  relatively  mobile  element  com- 
pared to  the  nuclear  waste-related  actlnides 
uranium  and  thorium,  has  been  highly  re- 
tained at  elevated  temperatures  (105*  to 
313'C)  under  conditions  relevant  to  the 
burial  of  synthetic  rock  waste  containers  In 
deep  granite  holes.) 

We  report  here  the  measurement  of  Pb 
isotope  ratios  of  whole,  undissolved  zircons, 
which  were  loaded  directly  onto  the  rhe- 
nium fUament  of  a  thermal  ionization  mass 
spectrometer.  This  Innovation  eliminates 
the  Pb  contamination  introduced  in  stand- 
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ard  chemical  diasoluUon  procedures.  By 
using  this  technique,  we  were  able  to  meas- 
ure contamination-free  Pb  isotope  ratios  on 
single,  microscopic  -50  to  75  jim)  zircon 
crystals,  which  we  estimate  contained  only 
-0.2  to  0.5  ng  of  Pb.  We  applied  this  ultra- 
low-level  detection  method  to  study  the  dif- 
ferential retention  of  Pb  In  zircons  (ZrSlO.) 
extracted  from  Precambrlan  granite  core 
samples  (1)  taken  from  depths  of  MO.  2170, 
2900,  3930,  and  4310  m.  These  depths  corre- 
spond to  presently  recorded  temperatures  of 
105'.  ISr.  197'.  277*.  and  313"C.  respectively 
(2).  We  measured  about  the  same 
"•Pb/»'"Pb  ratio  for  zircons  from  all  five 
depths,  and  we  found  that  the  total  number 
of  Pb  counts  measured  per  individual  zuron 
was.  to  the  limit  of  our  experimental  proce- 
dures. Independent  of  depth.  Taken  togeth- 
er, these  results  strongly  suggest  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  differential  Pb  loss 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  higher  tem- 
peratures existing  at  greater  depths.  As  dis- 
cussed below,  this  evidence  for  high  Pb  re- 
tention under  adverse  environmental  condi- 
tions appears  to  have  Immediate  and  practi- 
cal application  to  the  question  of  long-term 
containment  of  hazardous  nuclear  wastes. 

Samples  of  granite  (2)  from  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  drill  holes  OT-2  and 
EE-2  from  all  five  depths  were  Individually 
crushed  and  then  passed  through  different 
heavy  liquid  (methylene  Iodide)  separatory 
funnels  to  obtain  the  high-density  fraction 
containing  the  zircons.  This  procedure  was 
repeated  serveral  times  with  different  sam- 
ples from  each  depth.  The  high-density 
fraction  was  then  washed  thoroughly  with 
acetone  to  eliminate  the  methylene  Iodide 
residue  before  being  placed  on  a  standard  1 
by  3  inch  glass  microscope  slide.  Under  a  po- 
larizing microscope,  the  zircons  were  picked 
out  of  the  high-density  fraction  with  a  fine- 
tipped  needle  and  then  loaded  either  onto 
pyrolytlc  graphite  disks  for  Ion  microprobe 
analysis  or  onto  V-shaped  rhenium  fila- 
ments, which  were  mechanically  compressed 
before  mass  spectrometrlc  measurements. 
(Surflclal  residues  on  the  zircons  burned  off 
at  temperatures  well  below  that  used  to 
measure  Pb  from  within  the  zircons.)  Some 
zircons  were  analyzed  by  x-ray  fluorescence 
before  mass  analysis. 


Our  efforts  to  measure  lead  Isotope  ratios 
in  zircons  with  an  Applied  Research  Labora- 
tory ion  microprobe  failed  because  of  molec- 
ular Ion  Interferences.  We  then  concentrat- 
ed on  determining  relative  abundances  of  U. 
Th.  and  Zr,  using  mostly  an  ■•O"  primary 
Ion  beam.  Ion  count  rates  were  obtained  on 
the  "Zr*.  «"ThO*,  and  »"UO*  peaks.  The 
daU  were  then  quantified  with  sensitivity 
factors  obtained  from  six  different  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  glass  standards  con- 
taining Zr.  Th,  and  U.  Two  or  three  zircons 
from  three  depths  were  analyzed,  and  usual- 
ly four  determinations  were  made  from  each 
zircon.  Frequently,  there  were  significant 
differences  in  the  U  and  Th  concentrations 
from  two  different  locations  on  the  same 
zircon.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  1  as  a 
range  of  values  obtained  from  each  zircon. 
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The  most  important  results  came  from 
the  thermal  ionization  experiments.  The 
thermal  Ionization  mass  spectrometer  used 
In  this  work  Is  similar  to  others  described 
previously  (J).  It  has  a  single  magnet  with 
90'  deflection  and  a  30-cm  central  radius  of 
corvature.  It  is  equipped  with  a  pulse-count- 
ing detection  system  to  allow  complete  Iso- 
toplc  analyses  to  be  made  on  small  quanti- 
ties (<1  ng)  of  suitable  elements  Ionized 
from  a  single  filament.  The  filaments,  made 
of  V-shaped  rhenium  foil  0.64  cm  long  and 
0.08  cm  deep  (4).  were  baked  out  at  2000' C 
before  loading  the  zircons.  Ions  are  formed 
by  resistive  heating  of  the  filament:  typical 
temperatures  for  this  work  were  1400'  to 
1470"C  (uncorrected  pyrometer  readings). 

TABLE  2  > 


Previous  work  done  to  develop  a  technique 
for  analyzing  small  lead  samples  led  to  the 
use  of  silica  gel  to  enhance  Ionization  effi- 
ciency (5).  Because  Individual  zircons  are 
chemically  somewhat  similar  to  silica,  we 
decided  to  try  to  analyze  lead  from  individ- 
ual zircons  loaded  directly  on  the  rhenium 
filament.  Such  a  technique  would  have  sev- 
eral advantages  over  traditional  methods: 
contamination  would  be  essentially  elimi- 
nated because  no  chemical  separation  would 
be  required  and.  since  the  zircons  are  small 
(difference  50  >im  in  diameter),  they  would 
provide  an  approximate  point  source  of 
ions,  which  Is  known  to  optimize  lon-optlCAl 
conditions  in  the  mass  spectrometer  (6). 

Test  experiments  with  zircons  from  other 
localities  (7)  were  uniformly  successful;  ion 
signals  were  observed  at  masses  (m)  200, 
207.  and  208  which  could  definitely  be  as- 
cribed to  Pb  Isotopes.  To  help  ensure  that 
we  were  at  the  correct  Ion  lens  conditions, 
we  focused  on  the  '"BaO*  peak  (the  zircons 
contained  some  Ba).  which  was  reasonably 
Intense  at  1200'C.  Surflclal  residues  left  on 
the  zircons  after  the  acetone  wash  burned 
off  before  the  operating  temperature  of 
1450'C,  where  the  lead  signal  was  measured. 
Great  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid 
making  the  temperature  too  high:  very 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  lead  occurred  only 
a  little  above  the  operating  temperature. 
Typical  count  rates  were  100  to  3000  counts 
per  second  for  "•Pb*.  Traces  of  thallium  (m 
=  203  and  205)  were  sometimes  observed, 
but  burned  out  more  rapidly  than  the  lead. 
Other  than  thallium,  lead  gave  the  only 
substantive  peaks  In  the  range  m  =  202  to 
210.  There  was,  however,  a  general  back- 
ground generated  by  the  sample;  chemically 
unseparated  samples  such  as  these  zircons 
almost  always  yield  such  backgrounds.  This 
background  has  little  effect  on  the  206,  207, 
and  208  peaks,  but  made  precise  measure- 
ment of  the  "♦Pb  signal,  which  was  very 
small,  impossible.  For  example,  in  an  analy- 
sis typical  of  these  experiments,  1.6  x  10» 
counts  from  •"•Pb  were  collected;  the  back- 
ground correction  was  about  40  counts  and. 
after  correction,  18  counts  remained  at  mass 
204.  Although  these  counts  are  listed  as 
«o«Pb  counts  in  Table  2,  more  work  Is 
needed  to  determine  how  much  may  be  un- 
compensated background. 
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Table  2  shows  the  results  of  our  mass 
analyses  of  filaments  loaded  with  single  and 
multiple  zircons  from  five  granite  cores.  The 
range  of  »'>«Pb/"'^Pb  values  reflects  the  fact 
that  this  ratio  varied  from  one  group  of  zir- 
cons to  another,  and  sometimes  varied 
during  measurements  on  a  single  zircon. 
These  variations  are  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  ion  microprobe  tmalyses.  which 
showed  significant  U/Th  variations  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  a  single  zircon  ("•Th 
decays  to  •"•Pb  and  "'U  decays  to  •••Pb). 


These  variable  •"•Pb/«">^Pb  ratios  do  not 
furnish  any  direct  information  on  differen- 
tial Pb  retention  in  these  zircons.  For  that 
purpose.  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  the  ra- 
diogenic •o«pb/"'Pb  ratios  derived  from 
n»Xj/i"u  decay  are  more  specific.  We  note 
that  Zartman's  ii)  iaotopic  measurements  of 
Pb.  which  was  chemically  extracted  from 
zircons  taken  from  the  GT-2  core  at  2900  m. 
yield  an  adjusted  •o«pb/«»'Pb  ratio  (9)  that 
approximates  our  ratios. 


In  a  conventional  chemical  extraction  of 
lead  from  zircons,  the  lead  measured  In  the 
mass  analysis  Is  considered  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  radiogenic  lead  (from  U  and  Th 
decay)  and  nonradlogenlc  lead  (from 
common  lead  contamination  and  from  some 
Initial  lead  in  the  zircon).  The  radiogenic 
component  Is  obtained  by  subtracting  out  a 
nonradlogenlc  component  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  '"•Pb.  In  our  experiments, 
however,  the  direct  loading  procedure  virtu- 
ally eliminated  the  common  lead  contamina- 
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tion,  and  we  circumvented  the  need  to  make 
adjustments  for  initial  lead  in  the  zircons  by 
accepting  only  analyses  (.10)  showing  a  ratio 
of  ""Pb  to  total  Pb  of  less  than  2  x  lO"'. 
Thus  the  •''•Pb/""Pb  ratios  shown  in  Table 
2  represent  highly  radiogenic  lead  and 
hence  are  potential  Indicators  of  Pb  reten- 
tion. 

We  consider  that  the  most  Important  ob- 
servations on  the  data  In  Table  2  are:  (i)  the 
fact  that  the  •"•Pb/""Pb  ratios  on  single 
zircons  closely  approximate  the  ratio  ob- 
tained when  a  group  of  similar  zircons  was 
loaded  simultaneously  on  a  single  filament, 
(11)  the  relative  uniformity  of  the 
»o«pb/«»'Pb  ratios  for  zircons  from  all 
depths,  and  (111)  the  fact  that  the  total 
number  of  Pb  counts  per  zircon  (the  counts 
In  coliunn  4  of  Table  2  divided  by  the  prod- 
uct of  colimms  2  and  3)  shows  no  systematic 
decrease  with  depth,  as  would  be  exp>ected  if 
differential  Pb  loss  had  occurred  at  higher 
temperatures.  Taken  together,  items  (II)  and 
(ill)  provide  strong  evidence  for  high  Pb  re- 
tention in  zircons  even  for  a  prolonged 
period  In  an  environment  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  These  results  have  possible 
Implications  for  long-term  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal. 

For  example,  Rlngwood  (.11,  12)  has  sug- 
gested that  highly  radiation-damaged  min- 
erals that  have  successfully  retained  U.  Th, 
and  Vb  (13)  over  a  significant  fraction  of 
earth  history  might  also  serve  to  immobilize 
high-level  nuclear  waste  in  synthetic  rock 
(SNRCX;)  containers,  which  could  be  burled 
in  deep  granite  holes.  Even  though  zircons 
are  not  envisioned  as  part  of  Rlngwood's 
special  type  of  sjrnthetlc  rock  waste  contain- 
er, our  results  are  relevant  since  they  show 
that  Pb.  which  Is  much  more  mobile  In  zir- 
cons than  U  and  Th  (12,  14),  has  been 
highly  retained  at  depths  (960  to  4310  m) 
which  more  than  span  the  proposed  burial 
depths  (1000  to  3000  m)  for  synthetic  rock 
containers  in  granite  (11).  The  Inclusion  of 
this  elevated  temperature  effect  In  our  sam- 
ples means  that  our  results  provide  data 
which  have  heretofore  been  unavailable  In 
support  of  nuclear  waste  containment  In 
deep  granite.  In  addition,  the  contamina- 
tion-free method  we  used  to  analyze  the  zir- 
cons for  radiogenic  Pb  may  prove  valuable 
In  searching  for  other  minerals  suitable  for 
synthetic  rock  waste  containment. 

Because  it  has  been  suggested  that  tem- 
peratures in  the  granite  formation  are  rising 
(IS),  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  long  the 
zircons  have  been  exposed  to  the  present 
temperatures.  However,  by  using  diffusion 
theory  and  the  measured  diffusion  coeffl- 
cent  of  Pb  In  zircon  (16),  we  can  estimate 
future  loss  of  Pb  by  diffusion  in  synthetic 
rock -encapsulated  zircons  burled  at  the  pro- 
posed depths  of  1000  to  3000  m  (11)  if  we 
assume  a  temperature  prof  Ue  similar  to  that 
in  the  drill  holes.  At  a  burial  depth  of  3000 
m  (~200*C),  we  calculate  that  it  would  take 
5  X  10'"  years  for  1  percent  of  the  Pb  to  dif- 
fuse out  of  a  50-fim  crystal.  At  2200  m 
(~150'C)  It  would  take  7.4  x  10"  years,  and 
at  1000  m  (~  100*0  It  would  take  7.7  x  10" 
years  for  1  percent  loss  to  occur  (16).  Since 
all  these  values  greatly  exceed  the  10^  to  10^ 
years  estimated  for  waste  activity  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  safe  level  (11),  and  since,  as  noted 
earlier,  U  and  Th  are  bound  even  more 
tightly  than  Pb  in  zircons  (12,  14),  our  re- 
sults appear  to  lend  considerable  support  to 
the  synthetic  rock  concept  of  nuclear  waste 
containment  in  deep  granite  holes. 
Robert  V.  Gentry, 
Thomas  J.  Sworski, 
OxemUtry  Division,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 


HXlfRT  S.  McKowH, 
David  H.  Skith, 
R.  E.  Ebt, 
W.  H.  Christiz, 
Analytical     Chemistry    Division,     Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  not  trying  to 
single  out  granite  as  the  geologic 
medium  that  should  be  most  consid- 
ered, but  I  am  listing  it,  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  with  the  first  group 
of  sites  for  site  characterization  be- 
cause it  is  the  next  major  medium  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  included  in 
their  site  selection  program,  and  I  feel 
that  a  timetable  should  be  followed 
that  would  allow  for  the  consideration 
of  this  important  alternative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  My  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
might  indicate  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  real  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  delay  the  program,  as  tes- 
timony indicates  that  no  granite 
survey  could  be  completed  untU  1986. 
Whether  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  or  not  I  am  not  trsring  to 
characterize,  but  I  think  that  is  its 
effect. 

NRC  regulations  already  require 
that  a  diversity  of  media  be  character- 
ized, and  under  that  direction  and  reg- 
ulation of  NRC,  salt,  basalt,  and  vol- 
canic tuff  media  have  been  surveyed. 

Potential  sites  for  characterization 
have  been  or  will  be  identified  by  1984. 
There  is  no  need  to  delay  those  sites, 
and  this  amendment  would  do  so. 

Granite  will  be  available  as  a 
medium  for  the  second  repository  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  second  round 
of  site  selections  and  characteriza- 
tions. 

So  if  for  some  reason  granite  sites 
are  not  available,  this  amendment 
would  kUl  the  nuclear  waste  program 
for  repositories,  and  it  certainly  would 
delay  the  initiation  of  it  by  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  time  as  was  the  case 
uinder  the  more  direct  effort  under  the 
amendment  that  was  Just  tabled. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  not 
be  agreed  to.  At  the  appropriate  time  I 
will  offer  a  motion  to  table,  but  I  will 
withhold  that  at  this  time  so  that 
others  may  speak. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  also  oppose  this  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  This 
amendment  would  require  that  one  of 
the  first  three  sites  to  be  selected  for 
site  characterization  for  use  as  a  re- 
pository must  be  a  granite  site.  The 
amendment  would  also  extend  the 
date  for  selecting  these  first  three 
sites  until  we  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  select  a  granite  site. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  would  have  several  serious 
adverse  effects.  It  would,  for  the  first 
time,  require  that  a  site  must  be  se- 
lected in  a  particular  geologic 
medium— granite.  The  bill  now  re- 
quires that  sites  be  selected  in  as  many 


geologic  media  as  possible,  but  it  treats 
the  different  geologic  media  equally 
and  does  not  specify  particular  media 
to  be  chosen.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
begin  to  go  down  a  very  perilous  path 
if  we  begin  to  single  out  specific  geo- 
logic formations  that  must  be  selected. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  this  bill  should 
"play  favorites,"  if  you  will,  between 
the  vailous  States  based  upon  the 
types  of  geologic  formations  that 
happen  to  exist  within  a  particular 
Stete. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  adverse 
effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  delay, 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  well 
stated.  Given  the  less  advanctkl  work 
thus  far  in  identifying  granite  sites, 
the  requirement  that  granite  be  in- 
cluded in  the  first  round  of  potential 
repository  sites  to  be  characterized 
will  delay  the  selection  of  those  first 
three  sites  by  3  years  or  more,  with 
equivalent  delays  in  the  remainder  of 
the  repository  development  schedule. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
granite  sites  would  be  available  for 
consideration  in  the  second  round  of 
sites  to  be  characterized,  and  would  be 
available  for  selection  for  the  second, 
or  subsequent  rounds,  as  repositories. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  my  reasons 
for  opposing  the  amendment,  both  be- 
cause of  the  serious  delay  that  will  be 
occasioned  in  the  repository  program 
and  because  of  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent it  sets  in  singling  out  one  geologic 
formuation  for  special  consideration. 

We  have  never  yet  done  that  in  the 
history  of  the  nuclear  industry  or  the 
aspects  of  waste  management.  I  think 
that  a  departure  from  that  at  this 
time  would  t>e  a  serious  one. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  state- 
ment and  that  of  Senator  McClurz,  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  managing  this  bill  to 
oppose  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississipi  (Mr.  Cochsan). 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
would  require  that  one  of  the  first 
three  sites  to  be  selected  for  site  char- 
acterization would  have  to  be  a  granite 
site. 

Adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would,  for  the  first  time,  require  the 
selection  of  a  site  in  a  particular  geo- 
logic medium— in  this  case,  the 
medium  of  granite.  The  bill  as  present- 
ed requires  that  sites  be  selected  in  as 
many  geologic  media  as  possible. 

But,  the  biU  treats  the  different  geo- 
logic media— and  here  we  are  talking 
about  the  different  regions  of  the 
country— equally.  It  does  not  specify 
particular  media — or  particular  regions 
of  the  country— to  be  chosen. 
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We  risk  serious  adverse  effects  if  we 
beffln  to  single  out  different  geologic 
formations.  More  simply  stated,  I  do 
not  think  that  in  this  bill  we  should 
play  favorites  among  the  various 
States  because  of  the  geology  of  the 
States. 

This  amendment  has  another  draw- 
back. It  would  delay  our  efforts  to 
reach  a  solution  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  waste  repositories. 

Indentif  ication  of  granite  sites  is  less 
advanced  than  some  of  the  other  work 
that  has  gone  on.  To  require  that  a 
granite  site  be  included  in  the  first 
round  would  delay  the  selection  of  the 
first  three  sites  by  3  years  or  more,  as 
has  been  noted  by  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  ahead  of  me. 

That  delay  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  other  delays  in  the  rest  of  the 
schedule  for  development  of  reposito- 
ries. And,  of  course,  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  here,  that  it  is  quite  clear  that 
granite  sites  would  be  available  for 
consideration  in  the  second  round  of 
sites  to  be  characterized.  Granite  sites 
would  thus  be  available  for  selection 
in  the  second  or  subsequent  round  of 
repositories. 

Thus,  I  join  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  In  voicing  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochrak)  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
and  counterproductive  precedent  to 
single  out  a  specific  geologic  formation 
for  special  consideration,  and  also  that 
to  do  so  at  this  time  would  lead  to  fur- 
ther delay  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  amendment 
to  S.  1662  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran). 

S.  1662  attempts  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  disposal  of  nucle- 
ar waste.  Because  its  provisions  have 
tremendous  impact  on  individual 
States,  the  bill  must  balance  the  rights 
of  State  and  local  governments  with 
the  need  for  a  Federal  program  for  as- 
suring safe  handling  of  nuclear  waste. 
This  balancing  was  discussed  earlier  in 
the  deliberations  on  the  Proxmire  and 
Cannon  amendments. 

We  are  now  faced  with  an  amend- 
ment that  would  totally  change  the 
approach  of  the  bill.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  floor  managers  that  the 
biU  before  us  is  the  product  of  exten- 
sive analysis  of  the  most  sophisticated 
technical  information  and  assures 
public  health.  The  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  throws  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  works. 

The  bill  sets  up  elaborate  procedures 
for  the  consideration  of  possible  sites. 
Section  403(a),  which  establishes 
guidelines  for  repository  site  recom- 
mendations states  that— 

The  gruldelines  shall  specify  factors  that 
would  qualify  or  disqualify  a  sit«  from  de- 
velopment as  a  repository,  including  factors 
pertaining  to  geologic  criteria,  the  location 
of  valuable  natural  resources,  proximity  to 
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population,  hydrology,  geophysics,  seismic 
activity,  and  nuclear  defense  activities.  The 
guidelines  shall  require  the  Secretary  to 
consider  the  various  geologic  me^ia  in 
which  sites  for  repositories  may  be  located 
and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  considering 
the  schedule  of  actions  contained  in  this 
title,  to  recommend  sites  in  different  geolog- 
ic media. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  disregard  all  these 
safeguards  and  simply  require  that 
one  of  the  first  three  sites  be  in  gran- 
ite. Rather  than  try  to  follow  the 
guidelines  established,  he  wants  to  su- 
perimpose a  requirement  selecting  a 
particular  medium. 

Now  it  happens  that  there  is  granite 
in  Michigan.  But  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  whose 
States  have  no  potential  sites  for  gran- 
ite nuclear  repositories,  that  this  bill 
will  succeed  only  if  we  are  convinced 
and  our  constituents  are  convinced 
that  the  bill  is  fair  and  equitable.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  predeter- 
mine that  a  granite  site  be  one  of  the 
sites  selected  regardless  of  whether 
such  a  site  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines.  Is  this  the  way  we 
should  be  setting  policy?  I  think  not. 

During  debate  yesterday,  many  of 
my  colleagues  dlscxissed  the  need  for 
public  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
safely  dispose  of  nuclear  waste.  Both 
those  who  favor  the  promotion  of  nu- 
clear power  and  those  who  oppose  it 
have  told  me  of  the  need  for  a  reason- 
able scientifically  sound  program  for 
disposing  of  nuclear  waste.  Some  of 
our  constituents  think  of  nuclear 
waste  disposal  as  a  crap  game,  with 
the  State  losing  the  throw  ending  up 
with  a  site.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  load 
the  dice  and  granite  States  would  be 
the  losers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
take  Just  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  use  our 
commonsense  sometimes.  I  am  not  a 
scientist— few  of  us  are— but  the  first 
time  I  heard  about  this  problem,  I  just 
instantly  said,  "Well,  granite  will  prob- 
ably be  the  best  repository  after  all 
the  scientific  evidence  is  in." 

I  just  think  it  is  commonsense  that 
we  ought  to  turn  in  that  direction. 
The  idea  of  leaving  It  out  altogether 
shocks  me.  I  am  told  this  is  evident  in 
Sweden  and  elsewhere  and  that  it  is 
being  considered  seriously. 

I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Senate, 
but  I  am  certainly  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther debate,  and  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate,  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCluri)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  DtntENBERCER),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtTDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  91  Leg.l 


Andrews 

Annstrons 

Baucus 

BenUen 

Blden 

Boren 

BoKhwlU 

Bradley 

Brmdy 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeCondnl 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenld 
East 
Exon 


yEAS-«3 

Oam 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Orasaley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 


Cochran 
Johnston 


Mathlas 
Matsunaca 
Mattlngly 
McClure 

NAYS-5 

Randolph 
Sasaer 


Metzenbaimi 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorlnsky 


Stennis 


NOT  VOTINO-ia 


Abdnor 
Baker 
Denton 
Durenberger 


Eagleton 
Pord 
Hatfield 
Huddleston 


Long 
Melcher 
Schmitt 
WaUop 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Cochran's  amendment  (UP  No. 
896)  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  all  Senators  that  we  expect 
to  have  the  bookkeeping  and  record- 
keeping on  this  bill  done  very  quickly. 
There  are  two  or  three  very  minor 
amendments  that  will  be  submitted 
and  accepted.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  move  either  to  the  Blden 
amendment  or  passage  of  the  bill.  I  do 
not  repeat  that  In  any  argumentative 
way  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

CORRXCnOR  OP  XTIfnUlfTKD  AMZIISIIXIIT  IfO. 
881 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  un- 
printed  amendment  No.  881  offered  by 
Senator  Garn,  there  was  the  inadvert- 
ent omission  of  one  word.  That  one 
word  is  "Impact."  It  should  read, 
"fined  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment." The  word,  "impact,"  was  left 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  be  corrected  to 
Include  that  one  word,  "Impact,"  in 
the  Gam  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(In  accordance  with  the  above  order, 
the  text  of  UP  amendment  No.  881  has 
been  so  corrected.) 

UP  AMXirDlfZNT  SST 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 897. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  in  any  Federal.  State,  and  local 
administrative  or  JudicisJ  proceeding  to  sat- 
isfy any  legal  or  statutory  requirement,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 

( 1 )  f or  the  existence  of  an  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  of  a  demonstrated  tech- 
nology or  means  for  the  disposal  of  spent 
fuel  and  high-level  nuclear  waste  and  (2)  for 
assurance  of  the  safe  disposal  of  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  nuclear  waste  and  the  sched- 
uled availability  of  storage  and  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  high-level  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  clarifies  legally  the  intent 
of  this  bill.  As  stated  in  section  102, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
the  definite  Federal  policy  for  disposal 


of  high-level  radioactive  waste  from  ci- 
vilian nuclear  activities  and  the  na- 
tional effort  to  carry  out  that  policy  in 
a  timely  maimer. 

I  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  minority,  we  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICEai.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  897)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMKNOKXICT  NO.  898 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Nuclear  Regtda- 
tory  Commission  from  considering  the  re- 
duction or  cessation  of  nuclear  power 
plant  operations  as  an  alternative  to  ex- 
panding or  adding  spent  fuel  storage  ca- 
pacity at  a  reactor  site) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClitrx) 
for  himself,  Mr.  DoMXinci,  Mr.  Stappoiu), 
Mr.  SniPSOR,  Mr.  Towkr,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Hi.  Johnston.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Randolph  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  898. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object!  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  38,  line  16,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  section  314  and  add  the  follow- 
ing, ".  the  reduction  or  cessation  of  plant 
operations,  or  no  action.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  compromise  text  pro- 
hibits the  Nuclear  Regiilatory  Com- 
mission from  considering,  on  an  appli- 
cation to  expand  or  add  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  at  a  reactor  site,  the 
alternative  of  AFR  storage. 

The  proposed  amendment  prohibits 
the  Commission  from  considering  the 
reduction  or  cessation  of  plant  oper- 
ations, or  no  action  as  alternatives  to 
expanding  or  adding  spent  fuel  storage 
capacity  at  a  reactor  site. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  agreeable  to  the  minori- 
ty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  898)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UP  AMKNDKXNT  NO.  899 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  requirements  for 
contractual  commitments  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  owners  of  spent  fuel  or 
high-level  waste  generated  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClitrk 
for  himself.  Mr.  Domznici.  Mr.  Stapporo, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  899. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Revise  subsection  410.(b>  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)(1)  The  contracts  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  provide  that  In  return 
for  the  payment  of  the  fees  established  by 
section  603  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  undertake  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  It  under  this  Act  and 
shall  no  later  than  December  31, 1996, 

(A)  take  title  to  the  spent  fuel  and  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  owned  or  generated 
by  such  person. 

(B)  transport  the  spent  fuel  or  high-level 
radioactive  waste  to  a  federally  owned  and 
operated  repository  or  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  and 

(C)  store  or  dispose  of  the  spent  fuel  or 
high-level  radioactive  waste. 

(2)  Any  person  with  whom  the  Secretary 
has  contracted  imder  this  section  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  for  damages  arising  out  of  a  failure 
to  meet  the  contractual  obligations  specified 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  the  Government  can 
show  that  Its  failure  to  meet  such  contrac- 
tual obligations  was  directly  caused  by  con- 
siderations of  safety  and  not  caused  by  Cjov- 
enunent  delay.  The  Court  of  CHaims  may 
not  award  damages  under  this  paragraph  to 
any  person  in  excess  of  the  total  amount 
that  person  has  paid  In  fees  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 603. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 410  of  the  compromise  text 
(amendment  No.  1350)  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  spent 
fuel  or  high-level  radioactive  waste. 
Such  contracts  must  provide  that  at 
the  time  when  a  repository  or  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility 
became  operational  the  Secretary 
would  take  title  to,  transport,  and  dis- 
pose of  or  store  the  spent  fuel  or  high- 
level  waste. 
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The  amendment  would  require  two 
further  contractual  commitments  by 
the  Federal  Government.  First,  that  it 
will  reasonably  undertake  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  it  under  this 
Act.  Second,  these  facilities  must  be 
operational  by  December  31,  1996.  The 
amendment  provides  further  that  if 
these  obligations  are  not  met.  the  per- 
sons having  contracted  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  provision  may  bring  an 
action  for  damages  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  unless  the  Government  can 
show  it  failed  to  meet  the  deadline  be- 
cause of  safety  considerations.  Dam- 
ages would  be  limited  to  the  total 
amount  that  person  had  paid  in  fees 
pursuant  to  section  603. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  mi- 
nority.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  899)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  tr 

UF  AMKNDMKin'  NO.  900 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  are  no  other  amendments,  I 
have  one  final  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  at  this  point  and  ask 
for  its  inmiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Joint- 
STOii)  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  900: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
section: 

Sw.  .  For  the  purposes  of  section  409. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  expenditures  to 
the  extent  funds  are  available  and  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 
acts  pursuant  to  title  II. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  what  you  might  call  a  vehicular 
amendment.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  other  amendments  may 
be  attached  which  relate  to  nonger- 
mane  matters.  It  is  done  in  accommo- 
dation to  my  colleague  from  Delaware, 
who  had  earlier  wanted  to  put  his 
Falklands  amendment  on  other  busi- 
ness and,  in  deference  to  us.  he  has 
withheld  that  amendment  until  all 
other  business  is  out  of  the  way. 

This  amendment  really  does  not  do 
anything  other  than  provide  that  vehi- 
cle. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  Biden  amend- 
ment, but  this  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  his  amendment  but 
merely  as  an  accommodation,  and  I 
thank  him  for  that  accommodation. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 


UP  AMKlTDICXirr  NO.  901 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.-  The 
amendment  will  l>e  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bn>KN), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr.  PaxasLm, 
Mr.  Pkhct,  Ui.  Pkll.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS,  Mr.  Saxbanxs,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  Hakht  p.  Bthb,  Jr.,  Mr.  Oucnn. 
and  Mr.  Gorton,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  901.  to  UP  amend- 
ment No.  900. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
substitute  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  to  sus- 
pend the  reading  of  the  amendment? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

UNITKD  STATES  POLICT  RBOABMNO  THX 
PALKLANO  ISUUTDS 

The  Senate  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  of  1947  specifically  envisions 
that  the  American  States  will  seek  "the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  their  differences";  and 

(3)  on  April  3,  1983.  armed  forces  of  Ar- 
gentina seized  and  occupied  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, a  crown  colony  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and 

(3)  the  United  Nations,  through  Security 
CouncU  Resolution  503  (of  April  3.  1083). 
has  demanded  "an  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands" and  called  on  the  governments  of  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  Kingdom  "to  seek  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  their  differences"; 
and 

(4)  such  Resolution,  arising  from  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  is  binding  under  International 
law:  and 

(5)  the  United  States  Oovemment  has 
provided  good  offices  to  the  search  for  the 
diplomatic  solution  required  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  503  and  called  for  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  but 

(6)  no  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  requires  or  Implies 
United  States  support  of,  or  neutrality 
toward,  any  act  of  International  aggression; 
and 

(7)  United  SUtes  foreign  policy  should 
indeed  be  guided  by  the  Imperatives  of  op- 
posing International  aggression  and  uphold- 
ing the  principle  of  self-determination;  and 

(8)  in  the  current  dispute,  such  Impera- 
tives are  intensified  by  long-standing  bonds 
of  friendship  and  allegiance  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  while  the  United  States  Oovemment 
should  continue  to  provide  good  offices  in 
the  search  for  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  dispute,  the  United  SUtes 
Crovemment    cannot    stand    neutral    with 


regard  to  ImplemenUMon  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  503  and  should  therefore  pre- 
pare, through  consulUtlons  with  the  Con- 
gress, to  further  the  efforts  of  the  British 
Oovemment  to  achieve  In  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands full  withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces 
and  a  settlement  which  respects  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  consider  economic 
measures  In  coordination  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  directed  against  Ar- 
gentina, In  accordance  with  the  authority 
granted  him  by  sUtutes  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
substitute  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  £>elaware  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  no 
amendment  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  dialog,  please. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  parliamentary  situation, 
but  It  has  been  my  hope  that  once  we 
reached  this  position  we  would  be  able 
to  separate  the  Falklands  issue  from 
this  bill,  let  this  bill  go  to  the  House, 
Immediately  call  up  the  Falklands 
issue,  and  have  it  the  subject  of  an  in- 
dependent resolution.  This  resolution 
may  be  subject  to  amendment  and 
debate  and  I  make  the  commitment 
that  we  will  stay  in  tonight  to  consider 
it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, we  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. If  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  on  Sat- 
urday, we  will  be  in  on  Saturday.  We 
will  stay  in  until  we  can  get  a  vote,  if 
we  can  get  a  vote,  or  at  least  until  we 
get  a  disposition  of  it,  or  until  there  is 
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a  determination  we  cannot  get  a  dispo- 
sition of  it. 

But  we  would  like  to  have  that  op- 
portunity. I  urge  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware to  consider  that  possibility  solv- 
ing this  issue.  The  parliamentary  situ- 
ation that  exists  means  that  the  reso- 
lution is  not  subject  to  amendment.  It 
is  not  germane. 

We  have,  as  I  indicated,  every  inten- 
tion to  stay  and  to  complete  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Falklands  resolution. 
I  urge  my  friend  to  permit  us  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  BIDEN,  Will  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  yield  to  me  so  I  may  re- 
spond?   

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  the  assistant  majori- 
ty leader  knows,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning I  have  made  it  absolutely  clear 
that  what  he  has  suggested  is  not 
something  that  I  was  willing  to  do 
unless  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  willing  to  agree 
that  we  would  have  a  time  certain  on  a 
vote  on  my  amendment,  that  it  would 
stand  independently. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  willing  to  assure  me  that 
we  will  have  a  time  limit— and  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  a  1-hour  time  limit, 
a  20-minute  time  limit,  2  hours.  5 
hours,  10  hours,  but  a  specific  time 
limit— then  I  would  be  delighted  to  ac- 
commodate even  beyond  the  acconuno- 
dation  which  I  have  shown  thus  far. 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  way  in 
which  this  body  tends  to  act. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  further  ac- 
commodate the  Senate,  because  all  I 
want  is  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  care  how  It  comes.  I  do  not  care  in 
what  form  it  comes.  But  I  think  the 
Senate  has  an  obligation  to  say  where 
it  stands.  If  the  Senator  will  be  able  to 
do  that,  I  wUl  be  delighted. 

I  suggest  a  1-hour  agreement  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  final  vote  on  the  nu- 
clear waste  bill,  and  with  that  under- 
standing. I  can  offer  my  amendment, 
at  which  time  we  would  then  have  a  1- 
hour  time  agreement. 

I  would  be  willing  to  do  that,  even 
knowing  full  well  that  that  would  give 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  a 
parliamentary  opportunity  he  does 
not  now  have.  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 
That  is  what  a  nice  guy  I  am. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  President.  We 
have  explored  a  time  agreement  all 
day. 

Mr.  BIDETN.  I  think  it  would  be  nice 
to  explore  It  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  explore  it  again.  I  think  that 
until  we  can  get  to  the  point  that  we 
have  some  understanding  about 
whether  the  resolution  is  going  to  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  what  the 
timeframe  will  be,  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  get  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  willing  even 
to  agree  to  a  time  agreement,  with  my 


amendment  being  subject  to  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, knowing  full  well  that  that  would 
weaken  my  position;  nonetheless,  we 
would  have  that  agreement. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  agreement  and  would 
state  how  he  would  amend  it,  I  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  that.  Senators 
ought  to  know  up  front  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor yields,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  asked 
me  to  yield,  and  I  would  like  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  asking  for  the  floor  in 
his  own  right? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  is  just  asking  me 
to  yield,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor yields,  will  he  allow  me  to  clarify 
one  thing? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  understands  that  we  did  not 
pull  a  fast  one  on  him  by  making  this 
amendment  not  amendable. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  had  a 
right  at  any  stage  to  offer  a  second- 
degree  amendment  to  any  pending 
amendments,  and  he  accommodated  us 
by  aUowlng  us  to  finish  the  bill  and 
then  put  it  in  here.  I  just  wanted  the 
Senator  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
the  floor  to  continue  this  dialog  for  a 
few  minutes  and  that  I  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  request  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  offer  a  reso- 
lution as  a  free-standing  amendment 
so  that  it  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. We  never  had  the  agreement 
that  such  consideration  would  occur. 
He  said  he  would  consider  it,  and  that 
is  where  the  situation  was  left. 

If  I  misled  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  did  not  mislead  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  nor  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  did  not  intend 
to  mislead   the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina.  He  came  to  that  chair  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago  and  said,  "I'm 
going  to  back  off,  and  let  you  offer  a 
substitute,  and  then  we  will  vote  on 
it," 

I  say  this  to  the  Senator,  I  have  no 
intention  of  prolonging  this  debate 
beyond  getting  It  fully  on  the  record. 
But  I  left  this  floor  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  be  a 
freestanding  amendment,  subject  to  a 
substitute;  that  we  would  first  vote  on 
that  sulostitute,  and  that  then  we 
would  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  If  I  misunder- 
stood the  Senator,  I  must  admit  that 
suddenly  I  must  be  Incapable  of  aU  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  the  under- 
standing I  had  when  I  left  the  floor. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  withdraw 
this  amendment  and  offer  it  freestand- 
ing, subject  to  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stood it  would  be,  then  that  is  fine.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  it  would  not  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  prolong  this  matter. 
The  Senate  should  be  aware  of  the  im- 
plication of  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  some 
facts  he  wishes  to  relate  to  the  Senate, 
to  which  I  advise  the  Senate  to  be  very 
attentive.  With  that  understanding,  if 
it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  should  proceed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  is  such  that  the  leader- 
ship could  move— I  could  move,  as  the 
acting  leader— to  restore  this  bill  to 
the  calendar,  and  then  we  couJd  pro- 
ceed with  the  Senator's  resolution  in- 
dependently, if  he  wanted  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  ad- 
dress the  Falkland  Islands  issue  fol- 
lowing the  briefing  last  night,  which 
over  70  Members  attended.  We  know  it 
Is  a  timely  issue.  We  are  prepared  to 
address  it  as  a  separate  issue,  in  and  of 
Itself. 

I  again  appeal  to  my  friend  from 
Delaware  to  allow  us  to  do  that.  With 
the  assurance  we  just  received  from 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I 
think  we  can  have  final  passage  of  this 
bill  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  and  go 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Tonight? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  will  go  to  the  res- 
olution, and  we  will  stay  on  it  until  it 
is  finished. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  With  all  due  respect, 
that  is  not  very  helpful  to  me.  The 
war  could  be  over  by  then. 

I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  to- 
night we  will  get  a  vote  on  it,  No.  1; 
No.   2,  specifically   how  the  Senator 
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from  North  Carolina  would  amend  my 
amendment.  Then  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  only  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  which  would 
be  in  order  would  be  the  one  that  the 
Senator  suggested,  and  that  no  other 
amendments  would  be  In  order,  and 
that  there  would  be  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

If  we  could  do  that,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing.  I  cannot  speak  for  every 
one  of  the  20  or  so  cosponsors,  but  I 
suggest  that  that  is  not  a  problem.  If 
we  agreed  to  that,  we  could.  In  a 
matter  of  a  minute  or  so,  guarantee 
that. 

So,  if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  teU 
me,  first,  what  his  amendments  are; 
second.  If  we  could  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  they  would  be 
the  only  amendments  in  order;  and 
third,  that  there  would  be  an  up-and- 
down  vote  on  my  amendment  as 
amended.  If  amended,  then  I  would  be 
delighted  to  do  it,  with  a  time  certain. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

B4r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  some  of  these  negotiations  can 
be  conducted  during  a  quorum  call. 

I  have  the  text  of  the  resolution 
that  came  out  of,  I  believe,  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Hoiise  side.  It  had 
been  my  intention,  if  that  was  not  cov- 
ered, to  offer  an  amendment  along 
similar  lines.  I  hope  we  are  not  put  in 
the  position  that  this  resolution, 
which  was  not  reported  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee— has  been 
drafted,  in  fact,  by  several  Members 
but  has  not  been  seen  by  many  as 
yet— is  going  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  leave  ourselves 
In  the  position  that,  because  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  a  phrase  or  part  of 
the  resolution,  we  may  be  hung  up 
here  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  reason  why  we 
were  not  able  to  act  on  it  was  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  a 
standing  request  that  no  committee 
meet— which  is  his  right— beyond  2 
hours  after  the  Senate  convenes.  Con- 
sequently, the  only  avenue  left  for  us 
to  fully  explore  this  was  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee— and  there  is  a 
majority— as  cosponsors,  with  a  not 
particularly  ill-conceived  nor  hastUy 
drafted  measure. 

Second,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  not  asking  a  great  deal.  All  I 
am  asking  is  to  know,  as  they  say  in 
the  southern  part  of  my  State,  "what 
you  all  are  going  to  do  to  me."  before  I 
give  up  what  minor  advantage  I  may 
have  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  Senator  has 
only  one  Intention,  and  that  is  to  see 
that  the  Senate  works  its  wiU  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Delawere,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  resolution,  not  an  amend- 
ment. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wish  to  say  something? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  suggested  that 
he  would  wish  to  have  a  time  agree- 
ment as  well  as  the  other  agreement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  explore  a  time  agreement.  At 
this  point,  I  am  not  willing  to  explore 
the  concept  that  there  be  no  other 
amendments  In  order,  until  we  see  the 
text  of  the  amendment  and  until  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who  would  be 
bound  by  that  agreement,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  it. 

Has  it  been  reproduced  yet,  so  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  can  have 
a  copy? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  has  been  reproduced. 
I  will  see  that  my  staff  has  a  copy  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  we  withhold 
this  question  about  other  amendments 
until  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  read 
it? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  ask  that,  at  the 
same  time,  we  also  see  the  Helms 
amendment  and  find  out  from  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  let 
us  settle  the  first  half.  Let  us  get 
unanimous  consent  on  a  time  agree- 
ment, and  we  will  withhold  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  get  unani- 
mous consent  on  what  amendments 
can  or  cannot  be  brought  up. 

Is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
willing  to  give  us  a  time  agreement  to 
vote  at  a  reasonable  hour  today,  this 
evening? 

If  so,  we  will  really  have  makings  of 
a  deal  we  can  start. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
sincerely  appreciate  the  forbearance 
of  all  the  parties  who  are  so  Interested 
In  the  Falkland  Islands  dispute  who 
have  aUowed  us  to  get  to  the  point 
where  we  are.  Having  fuUy  considered 
the  pending  legislation  we  are  now 
talking  about  an  issue  that  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  pending  legislation. 

I  do  not  understand  that  anyone  Is 
going  to  amend  the  resolution  to  sug- 
gest that  we  will  back  the  British  if 
they  allow  us  to  put  all  our  nuclear 
waste  In  the  Falkland  Islands.  That 
might  make  this  germane  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  might  be  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  I  hope  that  if 
we  cannot  immediately  go  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  we  could  consider  the 
possibility  of  at  least  saying  the  bill  Is 
now  closed  to  other  amendments  save 
the  Falkland  Islands  Issue,  however 
that  might  be  formulated. 

Mr.  BIDEIN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  no  objection  to  closing  the 
bill  other  than  this  amendment.  It  is 
fine  with  me. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  In 
trying  to  clear  that  request  out  that 
there  be  a  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  that  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ments in  order  to  the  nuclear  waste 
disposal  bill,  we  have  been  unable  to 
clear  that.  I  do  hope  to  avoid  that 
problem  if  we  can  get  an  agreement  on 
the  resolution  standing  by  itself  and 
have  consideration  of  the  resolution 
preceded  by  a  vote  and  final  passage 
on  the  bill.  If  that  can  be  worked  out  I 
think  we  can  get  a  time  agreement  on 
the  Senator's  Falkland  Islands  resolu- 
tion on  the  condition  that  we  will  vote 
on  the  nuclear  waste  biU  and  we  will 
be  out  of  here  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  since  we 
have  to  reproduce  the  Senator's  basic 
amendment  and  reproduce  the  sug- 
gested amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  or  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  we  take  the  time,  unless 
someone  has  something  to  do  right 
now.  to  stand  in  recess  for  about  20 
minutes  so  we  can  get  that  work  done 
and  draft  up  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  wUl  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  jield.  as  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  have  cosponsored  that  amend- 
ment with  him.  so  it  is  one  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  problem.  My  only  problem  was 
with  whatever  misunderstanding  there 
was  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
me  about  the  procedural  aspect  of 
this.  I  could  engage  In  all  sorts  of  par- 
liamentary procedures,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  to  have  delayed  this,  but  I  did 
not  do  it  because  I  had  an  imderstand- 
Ing  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  free- 
standing amendment  with  my  right 
preserved  to  offer  a  substitute. 

Now  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware— 
if  I  may  have  his  attention— will  with- 
draw this  amendment  and  let  this  bill 
pass,  I  will  enter  Into  a  3-hour  time 
agreement  with  him  equally  divided 
on  a  resolution,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
take  1  Vt  hours. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  And  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  the  resolution  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  as  amend- 
ed If  amended? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No;  the  Senator  asked 
too  much. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  what  I  thought. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
amend  it,  obviously,  and  take  out  of  it 
some  of  its  more  volatile  language. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  Itnow.  I  expected  that. 
You  loiow,  Mr.  F*resident,  this  is  like 
negotiating  on  a  parliamentary 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  misun- 
derstood. He  will  get  a  final  vote  on 
the  final  version  of  the  resolution.  We 
carmot  commit  to  him  that  he  is  going 
to  get  an  up-and-down  vote  on  the  res- 
olution as  he  introduced  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No;  I  said  as  amended  if 
amended. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  problem 
with  that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  misunderstood.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  saying? 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  amended  if  amend- 
ed, certainly. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  will  be  a  final 
vote  on  the  Falkland  Islands  resolu- 
tion within  3  hours  after  it  is  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  a  time 
agreement  that  it  will  take  3  hours.  It 
is  no  later  than  3  hours,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

That  is  why  I  thought  the  Falkland 
Islands  war  was  going  to  start  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  I  came  in 
this  morning. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  not  the  floor 
but  yield  to  me  for  this  purpose,  I  am 
happy  to  consider  that  we  can  do  that 
within  the  next  5  minutes.  I  think  we 
may  go  back  and  should  go  back  into  a 
quorum  call  to  sit  with  the  Senator 
and  discuss  that,  not  that  I  do  not  In 
any  way  trust  the  good  Judgment  and/ 
or  good  will  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  but  negotiating  with  him  or 
parliamentary  matters  is  like  debating 
tax  issues  with  Russell  Long.  It  is  a 
little  bit  like  that.  He  knows  so  much 
more  parliamentary  procedure  than  I 
so  I  wish  to  make  sure  I  have  plenty  of 
time.  I  am  a  very  slow  fellow.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  I  can  think  it  through. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  that  is  done, 
have  we  sent  the  amendments  to  be  re- 
produced? 

Mr.  BIDEIN.  The  amendments  are  In 
the  process  of  being  reproduced.  I 
handed  it  out  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Rather  than  recess- 
ing then,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intent  now  to  see  if  we  can  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
will  dispose  of  the  matter  before  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  outline  that 
agreement  to  see  if  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 


UN ANIMOnS-CONSCRT  AGREEMENT 

I  propose  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  agreement  be 
entered  into: 

F^rst,  that  the  Johnston  amendment 
to  S.  1662  shall  be  withdrawn. 

Second,  S.  1662  shall  go  immediately 
to  third  reading. 

Third,  S.  1662  should  be  set  aside 
until  a  vote  on  the  final  disposition  of 
the  Falklands  resolution  by  Biden, 
MoYNiHAN,  and  Pressler. 

Fourth,  the  Biden-MosoiMtai-Pres- 
sler  resolution  shall  Inmediately 
become  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate. 

There  shall  follow  at  that  time  a 
period  of  20  minutes  debate  on  the  res- 
olution equally  divided.  No  amend- 
ments or  motion  to  table  or  otherwise 
to  dispose  of  that  amendment  other 
than  an  up  or  down  vote  shaU  be  in 
order.  Following  the  disposition  of  the 
20  minutes  there  shall  be  a  vote  on  the 
Biden-Mosmihan-Pressler  resolution. 
Following  the  vote  on  that  resolution, 
S.  1662  shall  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.  No  debate, 
motion,  or  other  proceeding  other 
than  the  immediate  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  1662  shall  be  in  order.  Fol- 
lowing the  final  disposition  of  S.  1662, 
with  a  motion  to  reconsider  if  that  is 
necessary,  the  Senate  shall  dispose  of 
Senate  routine  consent  item  business 
and  then  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

I  have  proposed  that  as  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  being  reviewed. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  been  request- 
ed that  I  restate  the  requested  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Again,  I  request  that  the  Senate 
enter  into  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

First,  that  the  Johnston  amendment 
to  S.  1662  shall  be  withdrawn. 

Second,  S.  1662  shall  go  Immediately 
to  third  reading. 

Third,  S.  1662  shall  be  set  aside  until 
the  vote  on  the  Falklands  resolution. 

Fourth,  the  Biden-Pressler-MojTil- 
han-Percy,  et  cetera,  resolution  shcQl 
become  the  pending  business  immedi- 
ately. 

Fifth,  there  shall  be  a  period  of  20 
minutes  for  debate  on  this  resolution 
equally  divided. 

Following  the  use  of  that  time,  or  its 
being  yielded  back,  there  shall  be  a 
vote  on  the  Falklands  resolution.  No 
debate,  motion,  amendments,  or  other 
proceeding  would  be  in  order.  There 
will  be  an  inunediate  vote  following 
the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed 
upon. 


Following  a  vote  on  the  Falklands 
resolution,  S.  1662  shall  again  become 
the  pending  business.  No  debate, 
motion,  or  other  proceeding  other 
than  an  immediate  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  1662  shall  be  in  order  and 
the  vote  shall  proceed  Immediately.  If 
a  motion  to  reconsider  is  in  order  it 
shall  take  place. 

Following  the  final  disposition  of  S. 
1626  and  the  disposal  of  routine  con- 
sent item  business  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  have 
discussed,  the  Senate  shall  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  to  modify  his  request  to  provide 
that  any  vote  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  Falklands  resolution  be  made  im- 
mediately so  that  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider 
today  or  the  next  day  the  Senate  is  in 
session  or  the  third  day  that  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  If  such  a  motion 
were  entered,  it  would  be  weeks  before 
that  motion  to  reconsider  were  ever 
reached. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  agree 
to  that  modification,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  my  Intent  to  ask  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  Senator  Warner  wishes 
to  become  a  cosponsor.  I  do  not  believe 
there  wUl  be  any  dispute  if  there  is  a 
motion  to  reconsider,  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  I  am  s\ire  that 
will  be  immediately  before  the  vote  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  on  any  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  Falklands  resolution, 
such  motion  would  be  made  immedi- 
ately and  there  would  be  no  time  for 
debate  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  assimie  that  the 
Senator  means,  and  I  intend  to  make  a 
motion  to  table  such  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, that  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table  shaU  take  place  immediately. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Except  If 
the  Senator  makes  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider and  retains  the  floor  he  can  talk 
as  long  as  he  wishes.  I  believe  that 
under  the  agreement  there  would  be 
no  time  for  debate  on  such  motion  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  under- 
standing. There  will  be  no  time  for 
debate  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  It 
clear  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  must 
be  made  immediately  so  as  to  rule  out 
any  entering  of  a  motion  to  reconsider 
today,  Monday,  or  Tuesday.  I  think 
that  Is  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  understood. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  so  modify  his 
request? 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  so  modify  my  re- 
quest. The  motion  to  reconsider  shall 
be  made  immediately.  There  will  be  no 
debate  on  that  motion.  And  I  state  it  is 
my  Intention  to  move  to  table  that 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  pending  business  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  900)  was 
withdrawn.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  move  that  S.  1662  be  set 
aside  untU  the  final  disposition  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S. 


POUCY  REGARDING  THE 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  383)  sUtln«  the  U.S. 
policy  reKvdlng  the  Pklkland  Islands. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  have  a  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  designate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warnkr)  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  382 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  of  1B47  specifically 
envisions  that  the  American  States  will  seek 
"the  pacific  settlement  of  their  differences'; 
and 

Whereas  on  April  2.  1982.  armed  forces  of 
Argentina  seized  and  occupied  the  Falkland 
Islands,  a  crown  colony  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  through  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  502  (of  April  3. 
1982).  has  demanded  "an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  Argentine  forces  from  the 
Falkland  Islands  "  and  called  on  the  govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom "to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution  to  their 
differences":  and 


Whereas  such  Resolution,  arising  from  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Is  binding  under  inter- 
national law;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
has  provided  good  offices  to  the  search  for 
the  diplomatic  solution  required  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  and  called  for  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  but 

Whereas  no  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Including  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  requires  or 
impUes  United  SUtes  support  of.  or  neutral- 
ity toward,  any  act  of  International  aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas  United  SUtes  foreign  policy 
should  Indeed  be  guided  by  the  Imperative 
of  opposing  international  aggression,  and 

Whereas.  In  the  current  dispute,  such  im- 
peratives are  Intensified  by  long-standing 
bonds  of  friendship  and  allegiance  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  cannot 
stand  neutral  with  regard  to  ImplemenU- 
tion  of  UJ*.  Security  Council  Resolution 
502,  and  recognizing  the  right  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  all  other  nations  to  the  right 
of  self-defense  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  should  therefore  prepare,  through 
consulUtions  with  Congress,  to  further  all 
efforts,  pursuant  to  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 502,  to  achieve  full  withdrawal  of  Ar- 
gentine forces  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  382)  are  Mr.  Bisen,  for  himself, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Pill. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Tsonoas,  Mr.  Sahbanzs, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Harrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Gorton.     Mr.     Prsssler,     and     Mr. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  time  constraints  we  agreed  to,  I 
am  not  going  to  make  any  statement 
on  the  resolution.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Biden  resolu- 
tion, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
measure  their  strong  support  and  ap- 
proval. 

It  is  designed  to  do  nothing  more 
than  express  our  endorsement  of  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  502.  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Argentina's  military 
forces  from  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
our  determination  to  be  of  assistance 
to  our  British  allies  in  this  effort. 

In  view  of  Argentina's  intransigence, 
our  position  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is 
the  old  business  of  actions  speaking 
louder  than  words,  and  Argentina's  ac- 
tions can  only  be  characterized  as 
those  of  an  international  outlaw.  Obvi- 
ously, such  actions  must  be  con- 
demned and  condemned  without  reser- 
vation or  qualification. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  evident  from  the 
daily  newspaper,  this  administration 
has  not  been  bashful  about  its  allega- 
tions of  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  aggres- 
sion in  Central  America.  Seemingly, 
not  a  week  goes  by  without  some  new 
warning  to  Havana  and  Managua  that 
such  actions  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Indeed,  as  we  all  know.  Secretary  Halg 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear,  with  re- 
spect to  Communist  aggression  in  Cen- 


tral America,  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  go  to  the 
source. 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  would 
have  to  admit  that  such  rhetorical 
blasts  as  have  been  directed  against 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  stand  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  peacemaker  role  as- 
sumed by  Secretary  Haig  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  case  of  Argentina's 
aggression  against  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. In  the  one  case  of  alleged  ag- 
gression, the  administration  roars  like 
a  lion  and  yet  in  the  other,  the  case  of 
Argentina,  it  puts  on  the  wings  of  a 
dove. 

This  raises  a  very  legitimate  ques- 
tion: When  it  comes  to  matters  of  ag- 
gression, what  measure  of  consistency 
is  there  In  the  administration's  posi- 
tion? Why,  Mr.  President,  does  this  ad- 
ministration find  it  so  easy  to  con- 
demn aggression  in  one  instance  and 
why  so  difficult  in  another?  For  an 
answer,  I  suspect  we  may  have  to  wait 
for  Ambassador  Kirkpatrlck  to  explain 
the  difference  between  aggressive  ac- 
tions and  assertive  ones.  And  then  we 
will  undoubtedly  leam  that  totalitar- 
ian regimes  commit  the  former,  while 
authoritarian  regimes  commit  the 
latter. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  these  remarks 
wUl  not  be  seen  as  an  effort  to  belittle 
the  administration's  desire  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands crisis.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  I  share  that  desire  and 
I  applaud  Secretary  Haig's  tireless 
labors  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  res- 
olution of  the  impending  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  reality  is  staring  us 
In  the  face  and  the  reality  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  crisis  Is  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  make  it  absolute- 
ly clear  to  our  Argentine  friends  that 
they  have  to  withdraw  their  troops 
sind  permit  this  matter  to  be  resolved, 
without  holding  a  pistol  to  the  heads 
of  the  Falkland  Islanders. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  pending 
measure  will  be  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  important  moment  in  the 
life  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  are  about 
to  declare  ourselves— I  hope  it  will  be 
unanimously— in  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy  with  respect  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  crisis.  It  is  a  policy 
that  has  been  expressed  most  clearly 
in  the  American  vote  for  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  502. 
which  calls  for  Argentina  to  withdraw 
from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  the  wire  services  this 
evening  report  that  war  may  be  only 
"hours  away."  United  Press  Interna- 
tional also  Is  carrying  a  story  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig  is  being  bitterly 
denounced  in  Buenos  Aires  as  "pro- 
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British."  In  truth,  of  course.  Mr.  Haig 
stands  for  the  principles  of  the  United 
States,  as  embodied  in  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter: peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
self-determination  of  peoples. 

I  therefore  join  in  supporting  this 
resolution  endorsing  those  principles. 
And  I  commend  Senators  Biden. 
Warner.  Stevens,  and  the  many 
others  who  have  contributed  to  the 
consensus  in  support  of  the  revised 
resolution.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  extraordinary  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Percy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  really.  I  think,  performed  a  great 
service  tonight.  Senator  Biden,  Sena- 
tor Heu(s,  Senator  Moynihan,  and 
Senator  Warner  have  been  magnifi- 
cent to  work  with.  Senator  Pressler 
has  worked  so  intensively  on  this  con- 
cept and  idea. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  exer- 
cised considerable  restraint  thus  far  in 
resisting  an  impulse  to  condemn  the 
actions  of  Argentina  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  and  to  throw  in  our 
support  to  the  British  cause.  We  have 
held  back  from  passing  such  resolu- 
tions, though  they  would  no  doubt 
have  commanded  widespread  support 
in  this  body,  because  we  recognized 
that  such  statements  might  have 
made  more  difficult  the  task  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig  in  pursuing  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  crisis.  We  also  re- 
spect the  delil>erative  procedures  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  were  very  conscious  of  the  meet- 
ings conducted  earlier  in  the  week  on 
this  issue  at  the  OAS.  FinaUy,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  my  desire  and  that  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  Sen- 
ator Baker,  that  the  Senate  refrain 
from  taking  any  position  on  this  issue 
until  we  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  his  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis. 

I  would  like  again  to  commend  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  (Mr. 
Pressler),  who  introduced  the  first 
resolution  on  the  Falkland  Islands  dis- 
pute, but  who  refrained  from  pressing 
it  earlier  in  deference  to  the  interest 
of  the  committee  in  dealing  with  this 
issue.  Senator  Moynihan  also  intro- 
duced a  resolution  some  time  ago,  and 
Senator  Biden,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred action  on  his  resolution  yester- 
day, have  agreed  to  delay  until  now. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  Senate 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
with  Secretary  Haig  last  evening,  and 
in  view  of  the  serious  course  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  dispute,  I  think  it  is 
the  desire  of  most  Senators  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  and  enactment 
of  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 


the  Senate  on  this  issue.  Although  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
not  able  to  meet  this  morning  to  vote 
out  a  resolution  due  to  a  procedural 
objection,  we  do  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  committee  members 
who  are  supportive  of  the  procedure 
followed  this  evening.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  resolution  now  seems  to  have 
the  support  of  virtually  all  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia. 

What  we  have  witnessed  this 
evening  may  not  be  merely  an  extrac- 
tion but  a  root  canal  compared  to  the 
original  version  of  the  resolution, 
which  was  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous in  terms  of  our  own  security  to 
throw  away  the  coalition  that  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  of  Central  America.  Even  so 
for  a  number  of  reasons  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  resolution.  It  might,  for  ex- 
ample, be  subject  to  misinterpretation 
by  our  friends  and  allies  in  Central 
and  South  America  and  unnecessarily 
polarize  this  hemisphere  further. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  commented 
earlier  this  evening  that  she  could  not 
believe  that  the  Senate  was  even 
taking  up  this  matter.  I  agree  with 
her.  I  think  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
need  for  evenhandedness  in  order  to 
avoid  bloodshed  in  the  Falkland-Mal- 
vinas  Islands  area,  it  is  now.  But.  I 
have  acquiesced  to  this  toned-down 
version  of  what  would  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  voted  on. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  efforts  in  this 
connection  and  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  others  for  the 
work  they  have  done  to  try  to  come  up 
with  a  text  that  would  do  the  least 
damage,  in  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  to  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  our  best  interests  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
faces  more  than  a  simple  controversy 
as  a  result  of  Argentina's  assertion  of 
its  claims  to  the  Falkland  Islands 
(Islas  Malvinas). 

As  Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  said 
to  us,  it  is  Imperative  that  we  try  to 
get  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  dis- 
pute. I  hope  that  we  shall,  and  I  hope 
that  no  nation  in  our  front  yard.  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  will  interpret 
this  resolution  as  being  a  slap  in  the 
face;  but,  rather,  an  expression  of 
hope  by  the  U.S.  Senate  that  there 
can  be  and  will  be  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  what  we  face  is  the 
possibility  of  severe  strains  to  the 
inter-American  system  as  a  result  of 
the  dispatch  of  the  British  fleet  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  U.S.  diplomacy 
has  failed  by  allowing  even  a  highly 
regarded  European  ally  to  display 
force  in  the  South  Atlantic,  thereby 
polarizing  the  Americas. 

For  more  than  20  years,  a  variety  of 
Argentine  governments  of  widely  dif- 
fering political  ideologies  has  sought 
to  negotiate  that  country's  claims  to 
the  strategic  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Is- 
lands. Yet  Great  Britain  has  refused 
to  respond.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Britain  has  balked.  After 
all,  during  that  same  period,  Britain 
has  given  up  almost  all  of  the  other 
territories  it  had  taken  by  force  of 
arms  over  the  past  several  centuries. 

Only  the  Malvinas  (Falklands)  and  a 
few  other  small  properties  have  re- 
mained of  what  was  once  the  British 
colonial  empire. 

Argentina's  claim  to  the  Islands 
stems  from  colonial  times,  based  upon 
Spanish  colonial  sovereignty  over  Ar- 
gentina and  the  islands.  When  Argen- 
tina obtained  its  independence  from 
Spain  in  1816  it  claimed  the  islands  as 
part  of  Argentina.  In  1833,  Britain  ex- 
pelled Argentines  and  occupied  the  is- 
lands. Controversy  over  ownership  of 
the  Islands  has  continued  from  coloni- 
al times  imtil  today. 

Britain's  intervention  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  in  1832-3  violated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  had  been  spe- 
cifically proclaimed  to  contravene 
intervention  from  Imperial  Russia  in 
Alaska,  and  from  the  British,  French, 
and  Spanish  Empires  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  The  British  pres- 
ence in  the  Falklands  was  thus,  his- 
torically, an  anomaly. 

The  Rio  Treaty,  to  which  Argentina 
has  appealed,  was  envisioned  as  a  tool 
to  use  against  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
backed  activities  in  the  hemisphere.  It 
was  cited  by  the  OAS  in  its  resolutions 
against  CTuban  aggression,  and  by  the 
United  States  in  going  to  the  aid  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  But  legalistic 
interpretations  of  the  treaty  will  be  of 
little  avail  in  preventing  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  Americas,  left  and 
right,  from  uniting  against  British  im- 
perialism. 

Should  that  happen,  then  the 
United  States  could  find  itself  isolated 
from  its  hemispheric  allies  as  a  result 
of  its  failure  to  deter  Britain  from  its 
show  of  force. 

Having  failed  to  prevent  the  crisis 
from  developing,  the  United  States 
should  act  to  reconcile  our  two  allies. 
Can  Britain's  claim  to  a  colonial  out- 
post 8,000  miles  from  London  be 
upheld  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing trend  against  colonlalsim?  Having 
divested  itself  of  the  great  bulk  of  its 
empire,  can  Britain  now  make  a  sus- 
tained    protest     over     the     Malvinas 
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(Falklands)  Islands?  The  islands  are  a 
geographical  part  of  the  Argentine. 

Any  concern  that  the  British  might 
have  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  islands 
could  be  allayed  by  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  the  British  citizens  inhabit- 
ing the  territory.  Unlike  the  guaran- 
tees which  Britain  herself  Imposed  on 
the  British  settlers  in  Rhodesia,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
those  rights  would  be  upheld.  British 
citizens  have  always  played  an  impor- 
tant and  honored  role  in  Argentine  af- 
fairs, and  thousands  of  British  fami- 
lies have  lived  In  harmony  with  Argen- 
tines for  several  generations.  Argenti- 
na has  asked  the  Inhabitamts  of  the  is- 
lands to  remain,  and  has  agreed  to  sell 
more  land  to  them  if  they  seek  it.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Argen- 
tine occupation  force  was  ordered  not 
to  take  the  lives  of  any  British  troops 
or  of  any  islander,  even  though  this 
order  cost  the  lives  of  several  Argen- 
tine troops.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  proper  guarantees  could  be  nego- 
tiated concerning  the  interests  of  the 
islanders. 

Further,  we  must  not  allow  our  aUies 
to  engage  in  further  military  conflict. 
On  April  7  I  suggested  that  it  would  be 
wise  if  the  British  armada  so  hastily 
sent  out  to  sea  would  stop  at  the  As- 
cension Islands,  a  half-way  point  on  its 
voyage  to  Argentine  waters.  At  the 
same  time  I  suggested  that  it  would  be 
useful  if  the  Argentine  Navy  were  to 
return  in  full  force  to  port  in  Argenti- 
na. Events,  sadly,  have  overtaken  us. 
The  United  States  should  put  pressure 
on  both  parties  to  withdraw  from  this 
confrontation  and  to  resolve  this 
matter  by  negotiations. 

Finally,  the  United  SUtes,  as  a 
friend  and  ally  of  both  Argentina  and 
Great  Britain,  should  seek  to  help  to 
peacefuUy  resolve  British  and  Argen- 
tine concerns,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  best  policy  is  to  recognize  Argen- 
tine sovereignty  over  the  islands,  and 
to  recognize  that  British  concerns 
about  the  future  oi  the  islanders  must 
be  worked  out  as  well.  The  stakes  are 
too  high  for  the  United  States  not  to 
take  an  even-handed  role  in  this  con- 
troversy. Moreover,  this  episode  could 
well  provide  an  opportunity  to  resolve 
other  outstanding  issues  such  as  the 
Beagle  Channel  dispute,  thereby  ce- 
menting hemispheric  solidarity. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  worked  tirelessly  with  me 
and  others  endeavoring  to  work  out  a 
compromise  resolution  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delawsu-e  and 
others,  who  originally  submitted  a  res- 
olution earlier  today  and  indicated 
yesterday  their  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
Indeed  close  ties  to  Great  Britian,  ties 
which  are  ancestral,  ties  which  are 
family  indeed  ties  which  are  marital, 
but  my  first  priority  in  this  case  is  the 


interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Tonight  is  not  the  time  for  the 
Senate,  in  my  Judgment,  to  take  a  po- 
sition which  would  tilt  In  any'  way 
toward  favoring  either  party  In  the 
Falklands  dispute. 

Tonight  is  the  time  to  reaffirm,  in 
the  strongest  of  terms,  the  positions 
consistently  followed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Tonight  is  the  time  to  reaffirm  the 
actions  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  502.  In  my  judgment,  if  the 
Senate  were  to  split  off  in  any  way 
from  the  position  taken  by  our  Presi- 
dent, it  could  be  misunderstood  in  this 
dispute,  indeed,  throughout  the  world, 
because  many  do  not  understand  the 
distinction  between  the  Senate  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
President  speaking  for  the  executive 
branch. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  stake 
in  this  outcome.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is 
the  only  party  that  could  negotiate  a 
successful  and  peaceful  termination  of 
this  most  unfortunate  dispute.  We  are 
all  gravely  disturbed  that  the  Argen- 
tine nation  took  the  law  into  its  own 
hands,  abandoned  the  rule  of  law,  and 
replaced  it  with  the  rule  of  force. 

While  there  has  been  Intransigence 
in  their  willingness  to  accept  the  reco- 
mendations  of  the  United  States  as 
transmitted  by  Secretary  Haig,  I.  as 
one  Senator,  have  not  given  up  hope 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  may, 
indeed,  yet  come  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Secretary  Haig  and  others  here 
in  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  a  special  relationship 
as  a  nation  with  Great  Britain,  and 
that  will  continue.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
nation  of  the  free  world  with  respect 
to  that  special  relationship. 

Likewise,  we  have  forged  new  rela- 
tionships with  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  have  begun  to  close  the 
gap  between  north  and  south  in  this 
hemisphere.  Consequently,  it  is  my 
judgment  we  have  proceeded  on  the 
right  course,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  willingness  to  accept 
this  compromise  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  legislative  history  be  pre- 
pared so  that  those  who  look  back  on 
this  historic  moment  in  the  Senate 
will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
events  that  transpired  within  the  last 
48  houirs,  which  gave  rise  to  the  reso- 
lution which  has  now  been  drafted  by 
myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr. 
PiRCY),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stivins),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihaw),  and 
others. 


April  29,  1982 

Mr.  President,  the  first  knowledge 
that  I.  and  I  believe  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, had  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  (Mr.  Biden)  to 
submit  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  was  yesterday.  I  refer 
to  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
28,  1982.  at  pages  8016  through  8017. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  Record  which  is  part 
of  the  original  resolution  that  was  to 
have  been  submitted  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  resolved  clause  says  that: 

"While  the  U.S.  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  good  offices  In  the  search 
of  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands dispute,  the  U.S.  Oovenunent  cannot 
stand  neutral  with  regard  to  enforcement  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  502  and  should 
therefore  prepare,  through  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  to  use  all  appropriate 
means  to  assist  the  British  Government  In 
achieving,  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  full  with- 
drawal of  Argentine  forces  and  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation." 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  that  context,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
made  the  following  observations: 

My  argument  is  that,  although  I  com- 
mend the  administration  for  what  they 
have  done  thus  far.  the  only  thing  remain- 
ing that  may  bring  the  light  of  day  into  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  the  Argentinians  is  to  lie 
disabused  of  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  is  neutral  in  this  matter  and,  further, 
to  be  disabused  of  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  do  anything 
other  than  fully  support  its  ally  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Its  effort  to  redress  what  Is  a  blatant 
violation  of  international  law  by  the  Argen- 
tinians. 

Further  from  his  statement  I  quote 
the  following: 

The  key  to  this  matter  is,  first,  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to,  in  fact,  respond  to  ag- 
gression In  this  hemisphere,  and,  second, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
commitment  to  a  key  NATO  ally. 

A  further  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware: 

We  should  make  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  If  things  continue  as  they  are  heading, 
the  United  SUtes  will  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion by  Joining  in  imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions and  will,  if  need  be,  aid  the  British 
military.  We  should  make  unmistakably 
clear  that  we  are  in  it  and  that  Britain's  is 
the  side  upon  which  we  will  stand. 

I  further  quote  from  the  dialog,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  speaking: 

I  Introduce  this  resolution  for  purposes  of 
giving  the  administration  some  ammunition 
to  give  the  negotiations  a  bit  of  a  spark  and 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Argentines  that  If,  in 
fact,  they  do  not  comply  with  the  United 
Nations  resolution  they  not  only  have  the 
European  countries  but  America  to  reckon 
with. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  my 
top  priority  in  this  most  unfortunate 
conflict  between  the  two  nations  is  the 
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interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  question  that  I  asked  was: 
Does  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  as  stated  on  April  28. 
1982,  Increase  or  decrease  the  risk  of 
the  United  States  having  at  some 
point  in  time  to  involve  itself  militari- 
ly? 

Events  transpired  on  April  28,  as  re- 
flected in  the  Record,  to  the  point 
where  the  Senator  from  Delawarg,  as 
near  as  I  can  determine,  decided  not  to 
puirsue  that  resolution  on  April  28. 

We  now  come  to  today,  April  29,  and 
this  morning  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware courteously  responded  to  my  re- 
quest for  a  copy  of  his  proposed  re- 
vised resolution,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UifFTED  Statm  Policy  Regarding  the 
Falkland  Islands 

Sec.  —  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  of  1947  specifically  envisions 
that  the  American  States  will  seek  "the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  their  differences";  and 

(2)  on  April  2,  1982,  armed  forces  of  Ar- 
gentina seized  and  occupied  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, a  crown  colony  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and 

(3)  the  United  Nations,  through  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  (of  April  3.  1982), 
has  demanded  "an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands" and  called  on  the  governments  of  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  Kingdom  "to  seek  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  their  differences"; 
and 

(4)  such  resolution,  arising  from  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  is  binding  under  International 
law;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  Government  has 
provided  good  offices  to  the  search  for  the 
diplomatic  solution  required  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  and  called  for  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  but 

(6)  no  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  Including  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  requires  or  Implies 
United  States  support  of,  or  neutrality 
toward,  any  act  of  international  aggression; 
and 

(7)  United  States  foreign  policy  should 
Indeed  be  guided  by  the  Imperatives  of  op- 
posing International  aggression  and  uphold- 
ing the  principle  of  self-determination;  and 

(8)  In  the  current  dispute,  such  Impera- 
tives are  intensified  by  long-standing  bonds 
of  friendship  and  allegiance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  while  the  United  States  Government 
should  continue  to  provide  good  offices  in 
the  search  for  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the 
FalUand  Islands  dispute,  the  United  States 
Government  cannot  stand  neutral  with 
regard  to  Implementation  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  502  and  should  therefore  pre- 
pare, through  consultations  with  the  Con- 
gress, to  further  the  efforts  of  the  British 
(Sovemment  to  achieve  In  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands full  withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces 
and  a  settlement  which  respects  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  clear  from  the 
resolution  that  the  Senator  had  re- 


vised considerably  his  references  to 
the  British  Government.  Nevertheless, 
this  resolution  continued  to  leave  un- 
answered my  basic  question,  namely: 
Does  it  increase  or  decrease  the  risk  of 
U.S.  involvement  militarily? 

The  record  should  also  state  that 
there  has  been  no  hearing  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  nor  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  nor  In 
any  other  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  wherein  the  Senate  has  been 
able  through  its  normal  processes  to 
gain  the  necessary  facts  upon  which. 
In  my  judgment,  a  sound  decision 
could  be  made  on  such  an  important 
issue  as  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

He  informed  me  of  his  desire  to  go 
forward  today  with  exhibit  B— that  Is, 
his  resolution  early  this  morning  was 
in  the  form  of  an  exhibit  B— and  any 
number  of  questions  remain  open. 

Among  those  questions:  Would  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution  as  exhib- 
it B  increase  or  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  an  East- West  confrontation  in  this 
Falkland  dispute?  In  other  words, 
what  Is  the  judgment  of  those  entrust- 
ed with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  reaction  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  were  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  such  a  resolu- 
tion? How  do  we  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  looking  for  the  window  of 
opportunity  to  enter  this  crisis  and 
that  such  a  resolution  might  well  have 
afforded  such  an  opportunity? 

Again,  there  has  been  no  expert  tes- 
timony, really  no  debate  among  Sena- 
tors, nor  an  opportunity  for  debate  on 
that  issue. 

Further,  my  own  study  of  this  situa- 
tion, in  consultation  with  a  niunber  of 
individuals,  both  in  and  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration, who  are  familiar  with  it, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is, 
within  the  Argentine  group  control- 
ling decisionmaking,  an  element  which 
Is  in  favor  of  continuing  negotiations 
as  well  as  an  element  that  is  intransi- 
gent. 

At  the  present  moment— late  to- 
night—the best  knowledge  we  have  is 
that  those  who  are  intransigent  are 
preventing  any  furtherance  of  the 
peace  negotiation.  But,  again,  how  do 
we  know  that  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  this  would  not  discourage 
that  element  of  the  Argentine  deci- 
sionmaking group  from  continuing  to 
seek  a  peaceful  resolution? 

I  refer  to  this  as  the  Argentine  deci- 
sionmaking group  because  the  Infor- 
mation I  have  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  are  participat- 
ing in  this  decision,  and  one  of  the  dif- 
ficult problems  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  liad  thus  far  is  establishing 
within  the  Argentine  group  a  clear 
line  of  authority  and  decisionmaking. 

Most  important  to  the  consideration 
of  this  issue  would  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  After  all, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States,  the  President  is  the  chief  ar- 
chitect of  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  commend 
our  President  and  our  Secretary  of 
State  for  their  efforts  thus  far.  But  we 
have  no  official  communication  from 
either  the  White  House  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  National  Security 
Council  or  anyone  else  in  authority  as 
to  what  their  opinion  would  be  with 
respect  to  the  resolution  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  either 
the  one  he  set  forth  on  April  28  in 
dialog  with  other  Senators  or  the  one 
that  he  proposed  to  set  forth,  exhibit 
B,  today. 

Absent  that,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  perilous  for  the  Senate  to  have 
proceeded  to  act  luillaterally.  . 

Further,  there  is  nothkig  in  the 
record  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
British  Government,  for  whom,  as  I 
understand  from  a  reading  of  the  vari- 
ous resolutions  thus  far  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Senate 
would  tilt  its  hand  as  an  indication  of 
support  for  the  actions  of  the  British 
Government.  There  has  been  no  com- 
munication from  that  Government. 
How  do  we  know  that  this  resolution 
might  not  have  been  in  some  way  de- 
terimental  to  their  present  position  in 
this  crisis? 

I  cite  these  as  examples,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  my  concern  and  why  I  Joined 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  others  in  Interposing  an 
objection  to  the  proposed  resolution  of 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  take  my  notes  and  memo- 
randa and  put  them  in  a  perhaps  more 
concise  and  logical  fashion;  but,  again. 
I  do  not  vrish  to  delay  this  vote  nor 
lengthen  the  hour.  Therefore,  I  have 
put  in  the  Record  only  parts  of  my 
analysis. 

However,  I  should  like  to  provide  my 
view  as  to  the  principal  motivation  for 
the  British  to  moimt  this  courageous 
effort  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Falkland  Islands  who 
are  literally  being  held  hostage  to- 
night. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  that  hallmark  of  Great 
Britain,  the  lesson  they  learned  during 
World  War  II— namely,  never  give  in 
to  appeasement.  Never  appease  a 
nation  which  has  clearly  exercised 
control  over  another  people  through 
force,  against  their  wiU.  The  British 
have  shown  courage  not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  for  the  whole  free 
world,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  mere 
1,800  people,  committing  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  assets  for  de- 
fense. 

But  unless  such  a  nation  took  such 
action  to  protect  the  minority,  the 
world  would  observe  another  example 
of  appeasement.  So  I  hail  the  British 
action. 
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Mr.  President,  as  the  day  progressed 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I.  together  with  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, prepared  an  amendment  that 
we  Intended  to  submit  in  the  event  ex- 
hibit B  was  introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Bisof.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  B«r. 
Hklms  and  Bdr.  WARKn. 

In  lieu  of  the  material  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Amendment  of  Senator  Bidkn. 
insert  the  followlns: 

"Sec.    .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  of  1947  specifically  envisions 
that  the  American  SUtes  will  seek  "the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  their  differences":  and 

(2)  On  April  2.  1982.  armed  forces  of  Ar- 
gentina occupied  the  PalUand  Islands,  then 
administered  as  a  crown  colony  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and 

(3)  The  United  Nations,  through  Security 
CouncU  Resolution  502  (of  April  3.  1982), 
has  demanded  "an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands" and  called  on  the  governments  of  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  Kingdom  "to  seek  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  their  differences": 
and 

(4)  Such  resolution,  arising  from  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  Is  binding  under  International 
law;  and 

(5)  The  United  States  Government  has 
provided  good  offices  to  the  search  for  the 
diplomatic  solution  required  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  and  caUed  for  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  government  should 
continue  to  provide  good  offices  In  a  search 
for  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands dispute. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  distribution  of  our  pro- 
posed Helms-Warner  amendment,  Mr. 
BiDKH  further  amended  his  proposed 
resolution  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bidkn  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pmsslkr.  Mr.  Pkxct,  Mr. 
PXLL.  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Sarbanu, 
Mr.  CxARSTOif,  and  Mr.  Matrias). 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
section: 

U.S.  POLICT  RSGAlUtniO  THX  PALKUUtD  ISUUtOS 

Sac.     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  of  1947  specifically  envisions 
that  the  American  States  will  seek  "the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  their  differences";  and 

(3)  On  April  2.  1982.  armed  forces  of  Ar- 
gentina seized  and  occupied  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, a  crown  colony  of  the  United  King- 
dom: and 

(3)  The  United  Nations,  through  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  (of  April  3.  1982), 
has  demanded  "an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentina  forces  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands'  and  called  on  the  govemmenU  of  Ar- 


gentina and  the  United  Kingdom  "to  seek  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  their  differences"; 
and 

(4)  Such  resolution,  arising  from  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  is  binding  under  international 
law;  and 

(5)  The  United  States  Government  has 
provided  good  offices  to  the  search  for  the 
diplomatic  solution  required  by  Security 
CouncU  Resolution  502  and  called  for  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States:  but 

(6)  No  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  requires  or  implies 
United  States  support  of.  or  neutrality 
toward,  any  act  of  international  aggression; 
and 

(7)  United  States  foreign  policy  should 
Indeed  be  guided  by  the  Imperatives  of  op- 
posing International  aggression  and  uphold- 
ing the  principle  of  self-determination;  and 

(8)  In  the  current  dispute,  such  impera- 
tives are  Intensified  by  long-standing  bonds 
of  friendship  and  allegiance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  while  the  United  States  Government 
should  continue  to  provide  good  offices  in 
the  search  for  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  dispute,  the  United  States 
Government  cannot  stand  neutral  with 
regard  to  Implementation  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  502  and  should  therefore  pre- 
pare, through  consultations  with  the  Con- 
gress, to  further  the  efforts  of  the  British 
Government  to  achieve  in  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands full  withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces 
and  a  settlement  which  respects  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  consider  economic 
measures  In  coordination  with  the  European 
{Economic  Community  directed  against  Ar- 
gentina, in  accordance  with  the  authority 
granted  him  by  statutes  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Thereafter,  Mr. 
President,  the  record  should  show  that 
the  various  Senators  who  were  cospon- 
sore  of  the  several  Biden  resolutions 
together  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  myself 
held  a  numl)er  of  conferences  in  which 
our  leadership  here  in  the  Senate 
Joined  and  other  Senators,  and  as  a 
result  we  reached  a  consensus  which  is 
a  resolution  that  we  adopted  tonight. 
As  a  manifestation  of  my  respect  for 
those  who  were  willing  to  compromise 
and  as  a  clear  indication  of  a  policy 
which  I  think  this  Nation  should 
follow,  I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution,  which  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  we  have  an  accurate 
chronology  of  all  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

RXSOLtmOH 
U.S.  POUCT  REGAasmO  THK  PAUUAlfD  ISLANDS 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  of  1947  specifically 
envisions  that  the  American  States  will  seek 
"the  pacific  settlement  of  their  differences"; 
and 

Whereas  on  April  2.  1982.  armed  forces  of 
Argentina  seized  and  occupied  the  Falkland 
Islands,  a  crown  colony  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and 


Whereas  the  United  Nations,  through  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  502  (of  April  3, 
1982),  has  demanded  "an  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  Argentine  forces  from  the 
Falkland  Islands"  and  called  on  the  govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom "to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution  to  their 
differences";  and 

Whereas  such  Resolution,  arising  from  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  is  binding  under  inter- 
national law;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Goverrunent 
has  provided  good  offices  to  the  search  for 
the  diplomatic  solution  required  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  and  called  for  by  the 
Organization  of  American  SUtes;  but 

Whereas  no  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes.  including  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  requires  or 
Implies  United  SUtes  support  of.  or  neutral- 
ity toward,  any  act  of  international  aggres- 
sion: and 

Whereas  United  SUtes  foreign  policy 
should  Indeed  be  guided  by  the  Imperative 
of  opsxislng  international  aggression,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  current  dispute,  such  im- 
peratives are  intensified  by  long-standing 
bonds  of  friendship  and  allegiance  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  cannot 
stand  neutral  with  regard  to  ImplemenU- 
tion  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
502,  and  recognizing  the  right  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  all  other  Nations  the  right  of 
self-defense  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, should  therefore  prepare,  through  con- 
sulUtions  with  Congress,  to  further  all  ef- 
forts, pursuant  to  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 502,  to  achieve  full  withdrawal  of  Ar- 
gentine forces  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  statements  and  docu- 
ments that  I  wish  to  Include  at  this 
time  to  provide  a  chronological  history 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  adop- 
tion tonight  of  this  resolution  with  the 
sole  dissenting  vote  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  they  say  in  this 
body.  I  will  endeavor  not  to  use  it  all. 

Let  me  make  a  few  points.  First  of 
all,  there  is  a  special  relationship  with 
Great  Britain  and  a  special  relation- 
ship that  would  not  have  continued,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  had  we  not  clear- 
ly said  what  this  resolution  does,  that 
we  say  Great  Britain  is  right. 

On  the  question  of  being  evenhand- 
ed.  there  is  nothng  evenhanded  about 
this  resolution.  This  resolution  is  fair 
but  not  evenhanded.  This  resolution 
says  that  the  United  Nations  through 
Its  Security  Council  resolution  has  de- 
manded the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Palk- 
lands. 

It  also  states  in  its  whereas  clauses 
that  the  Falkland  Islands  were  seized 
and  they  are  a  crown  colony  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  recognizes  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Great  Britain  over  those 
islands.  In  fact,  it  is  clear,  and  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  to  make  It 
absolutely  clear  to  the  world,  to  the 
Argentines,  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  to  our  allies  In  Europe,  and  all 
the  American  people,  where  we  stand. 
We  stand  foursquare  with  Great  Brit- 
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aln.  Argentina  is  wrong.  Great  Britain 
Is  right.  We  would  like  it  settled  peace- 
fully. We  hope  that  will  happen.  We 
will  continue  to  use  our  good  offices. 
But  anyone  should  be  disabused  of  the 
notion  from  this  moment  forward,  as- 
suming this  resolution  carries,  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
"evenhanded." 

It  Is  in  fact  declaring  where  it  should 
be,  and  that  is  clearly  on  the  side  of 
recognizing  the  right  of  Great  Britain. 

I  recognize  what  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  and  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  both  have  stated,  and  they 
are  right.  That  Is.  we  do  stand  to  lose 
something  In  Latin  America.  I  do  not 
doubt  that.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  will  walk  away,  after  passing  this 
resolution,  with  everything  being  co- 
pacetlc.  every  nation  In  the  world 
having  the  same  view  of  us  they  had  2 
months  ago. 

But  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  what  we  will  reaUy  lose  If  this 
amendment  does  not  pass  Is  our  most 
faithful  ally  In  Its  role  and  place 
within  the  alliance.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said  privately  and 
publicly,  probably  two  governments  in 
Europe  would  topple.  We  would  lose 
the  understanding  of  the  rest  of  our 
NATO  allies,  and  we  would  lose  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  persuade 
them  that  they  should.  In  fact,  back 
up  the  United  States  in  circumstances 
ranging  from  Poland  to  East- West  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  lose  some- 
thing with  Argentina,  we  may  lose 
something  in  Latin  America,  but  It  Is 
nothing  compared  to  what  we  would 
lose  If  we  do  not  pass  this  resolution. 

I  suggest  that  there  can  be  little 
comparison,  nor  should  there  be  any 
comparison,  between  the  Govenunent 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Government 
of  Argentina,  what  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  has  historically  done  to, 
with,  and  for  us  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  has  historically 
done  to,  with,  and  for  us.  We  want  the 
Argentines  to  be  our  friends,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  this  is  essential  to 
maintain  U.S.  Interests.  Failure  to 
have  it  pass  would  deal  us.  I  believe,  a 
serious  blow. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  a  short  statement. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  not  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  War  Powers  Act.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  resolution  does  not 
in  any  way  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  commit  military 
forces  to  support  our  ally  and  consist- 
ent friend,  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
In  that  assessment.  It  Is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  or 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  suggest 
otherwise.  The  War  Powers  Act  does 
In  fact  prevail.  This  is  not  the  use  of 
American  forces. 

I  now  yield  60  seconds  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  and  then  30  seconds 
to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago  in  this  Chamber,  In  the 
course  of  an  earlier  discussion  of  this 
Issue,  I  recaUed  a  line  from  Dante  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  fond 
of  quoting.  I  will  repeat  It  here:  it  is 
appropriate: 

The  hottest  circles  of  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who  in  a  time  of  moral  crisis  nuUntaln 
their  neutrality. 

By  adopting  this  resolution,  we  will 
have  avoided  that.  We  stand  by  Brit- 
ain in  this  matter.  We  stand  by  Brit- 
ain.         

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
vote  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  15-mlnute 
rollcall  vote.  I  intend  to  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  Immediately  following 
this  vote  that  the  vote  on  the  nuclear 
waste  disposal  bill  be  a  10-mlnute  vote. 
I  caimot  make  that  request  yet.  I  serve 
notice  that  we  will  try  to  shorten  the 
second  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
who  have  stood  with  us  in  times  of 
turmoil  and  prevail,  will  understand 
clearly  that  the  Senate  is  standing 
with  them  and  that  we  are  the  sup- 
porters of  this  effort,  our  hearts  and 
our  good  will  go  to  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  like  to  point  out  that  I  believe  the 
administration  has  acted  wisely.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  has  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  this  resolution  in  no 
way  suggests  anything  other  than  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  way  in 
which  the  iujimlnistratlon  conducted 
itself. 

If  I  have  any  time  left,  I  yield  it  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  56  seconds. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cer- 
tainly my  preference,  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  preference  of  every  Member  of 
this  body,  that  the  Falklands  dispute 
should  be  resolved  through  peaceful, 
diplomatic  means,  and  not  through 
the  use  of  force. 

How  senseless  it  will  be  if  more 
young  people  lose  their  lives  In  a  dis- 
pute  which   by   aU   accounts   should 


have  been  subject  to  negotiated  or 
third-party  settlement.  How  tragic  It  Is 
that  In  the  20th  century,  a  century 
which  has  already  seen  so  much  blood- 
shed and  so  many  admirable  efforts  to 
create  an  International  system  to  pre- 
vent further  bloodshed,  that  two  great 
nations  are  right  now  locked  in  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  despite  the  histori- 
cal and  cultural  and  commercial  ties 
which  they  have  had  with  each  other 
over  the  years.  And  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  United  States,  faced  with  a  dis- 
pute between  its  closest  ally  and  a 
close  friend  with  whom  we  have  re- 
cently been  seeking  new  and  firmer  re- 
lations, to  have  to  take  sides  in  their 
dispute. 

But  It  Is  time,  Mr.  F*resident,  that 
the  Senate  make  clear  its  views  that 
the  actions  of  Argentina.  In  forcibly 
taking  control  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
was  an  unjustified  act  of  aggression, 
which  not  only  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  but  also  under- 
mines the  already-too-fraglle  frame- 
work of  the  peace  of  the  world.  What- 
ever the  grievance  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Argentina  on  this 
Issue,  their  action  simply  cannot  be 
supported  unless  we  are  to  concede 
that  any  grievance  between  states  can 
be  resolved  by  force  of  arms. 

Under  the  circimistances,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a  legitimate  right  to  act 
in  self-defense.  We  support  that  right, 
a  right  shared  by  all  sovereign  nations, 
and  believe  that  in  the  present  dis- 
pute, both  considerations  of  law  and  of 
morality  support  the  British  position. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  First,  may  I  Inquire 
as  to  the  remaining  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  39  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  utilize  an  old  legal 
phrase,  that  this  resolution  embraces 
the  full  agreement  between  all  the 
parties,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  statement 
that  the  Senate  is  acting  upon  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

lii.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  I  take  more 
than  1  minute,  I  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHHJS.  I  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware did  not  mean  what  he  said  when 
he  declared  that  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  islands.  The  resolution  simply 
does  not  address  that  point. 

I  must  point  out  that,  as  recently  as 
yesterday,  the  OAS  supported  Argenti- 
na's sovereignty. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
OAS  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 
Sbuous  Sittjatioh  iw  thb  South  Atlaiitic 

(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Committee  at  it«  third  meeting  held  on 
AprU  28.  1983.) 

The  twentieth  meeting  of  conaultatlon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  considering: 

The  principles  of  Inter-Amerlcan  solidari- 
ty and  cooperation  and  the  need  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  any  situation  that  en- 
dangers the  peace  of  the  Americas; 

That  a  dangerous  confrontation  has 
arisen  between  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  was  aggravated 
today  the  events  arisen  from  the  presence 
of  the  British  navy  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
within  the  security  region  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle 4  of  the  Rio  Treaty; 

That  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere,  which,  in  the  case  that 
has  arisen,  requires  ensuring  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

That  to  faclllUte  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  it  Is  urgent  tliat  hostilities 
cease,  since  they  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
hemisphere  and  may  reach  unforeseeable 
proportions; 

That  it  Is  an  unchanging  principle  of  the 
inter-American  system  that  peace  be  pre- 
served and  that  all  the  American  states 
unanimously  reject  the  intervention  of 
extra-continental  or  continental  armed 
forces  in  any  of  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere: 

That  Argentina's  rlghte  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Malvlnas  (Falkland)  Islands,  as 
stated  in  some  Important  resolutions  passed 
by  various  International  forums.  Including 
the  Declaration  of  the  Inter-American  Ju- 
ridical Committee  on  January  16.  1976, 
which  sUtes:  "That  the  Republic  of  Argen- 
tina has  an  undeniable  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Malvlnas  Islands",  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  and 

That  the  peace  efforts  being  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  must  be  empha- 
sized, and  that  inter-American  solidarity 
contributes  to  that  objective,  and 

Having  seen: 

Resolution  502  (1982)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  all  of  whose  terms 
must  be  fulfilled:  resolution  359  of  April  13, 
1982,  adopted  by  the  Permanent  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Declaration  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  (Doc.  14/82).  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance, 

Resolves; 

1.  To  urge  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  immediately  to  cease  the  hostilities 
it  is  carrying  on  within  the  security  region 
defined  by  Article  4  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  and  also  to 
refrain  from  any  act  that  may  affect  inter- 
American  peace  and  security. 

2.  To  urge  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Argentina  likewise  to  refrain  from 
taking  any  action  that  may  exacerbate  the 
situation. 


3.  To  urge  those  governments  immediately 
to  call  a  truce  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
resume  and  proceed  normally  with  the  ne- 
gotiation aimed  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict,  tailing  Into  account  the' rights 
of  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina 
over  the  Malvlnas  (Falkland)  Islands  and 
the  interests  of  the  Islanders 

4.  To  express  the  willingness  of  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  to  lend  support,  through 
whatever  means  it  considers  advisable,  to 
the  new  initiatives  being  advanced  at  the  re- 
gional or  world  level,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parties,  which  are  directed  toward  Just 
and  peacefiil  settlement  of  the  problem. 

5.  To  take  note  of  the  information  re- 
ceived about  the  Important  negotiations  of 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  and  to  express  Its  wishes  that 
they  will  be  an  effective  contribution  U>  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

a.  To  deplore  the  adoption  by  memt>era  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
other  states  of  coercive  measures  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  nature,  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  Argentine  nation  and  to  urge 
them  to  lift  those  measures,  indicating  that 
they  constitute  a  serious  precedent.  Inas- 
much as  they  are  not  covered  by  Resolution 
502  (1982)  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  are  incompatible  with  the 
Charters  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
OAS  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT). 

7.  To  Instruct  the  President  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Meeting  of  Consultation  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  transmit  the  appeal  contained 
In  operative  paragraphs  1.  2  and  3  of  this 
resolution  to  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina. 
and  also  to  inform  them,  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Americas,  that  he 
Is  fully  confident  that  this  appeal  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  region 
and  in  the  world. 

8.  To  Instruct  the  President  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Meeting  of  Consultation  Immediately  to 
present  this  resolution  fonnaUy  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  so  he  may  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  memliers  of  the  Council. 

9.  To  keep  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation open,  especially  to  oversee  faithful 
compliance  with  this  resolution,  and  to  take 
such  additional  measures  as  are  deemed  nec- 
essary to  restore  and  preserve  peace  and 
settle  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means. 

Mr.  CHAFE!].  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Is  there  not  an  order  to  vote 
at  9  o'clock? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  order  to  vote  at  9  o'clock. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  the 
floor.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  my  remaining 
time,  equally  divided,  between  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
remaining  time  is  12  seconds, 

Mr.  BIDEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  minute  and  12  sec- 
onds I  have  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  equally  divide  that 
time  between  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  under- 


standing of  the  historical  and  legal 
facts  surrounding  the  Malvlnas  (Falk- 
land) Islands. 

The  British  claim  to  these  Islands 
nins  counter  to  the  weight  of  history 
and  international  law.  A  careful  analy- 
sis of  early  voyages  In  the  area  Indi- 
cates that  these  islands  were  discov- 
ered in  January-February  1540  by  an 
armada  dispatched  by  the  Bishop  of 
Plasencia  under  the  command  of  Fran- 
cisco Camargo.  The  British  claim  of 
"discovery"  by  John  Davis  (1592)  and/ 
or  Richard  Hawkins  (1594)  does  not 
bear  up  to  close  scrutiny  of  either 
their  logbooks  or  of  the  geography 
and  nautical  conditions  of  the  area. 

International  law  recognized  no 
right  to  territory  based  on  mere  dis- 
covery. The  entire  system  of  European 
treaties  from  1667  to  1763  excluded 
the  British  from  asserting  such  a  right 
in  the  region  at  issue. 

De  facto  occupation  would  have 
been  a  ground  on  which  title  could 
have  been  established.  In  this  case, 
this  type  of  occupation  of  discovered 
territory  was  effected  by  France.  I  am 
referring  to  the  settlement  which  was 
planted  by  Bougainville  In  1764  and 
which  led  to  the  formal  claim  of  the 
Islands  In  the  name  of  Louis  XV  on 
April  5.  1764.  The  French  settlers  were 
from  the  city  of  St.  Malo  and  the  is- 
lands were  named  "Les  Maloulnes." 
The  Spanish  then  hlspanlzed  this  to 
the  "Malvlnas." 

France  ceded  her  rights  to  these  is- 
lands to  Spain  In  1766  for  a  financial 
reimbursement. 

The  British  seized  Port  Egmont  on 
June  10.  1770  but  after  protests  from 
Spain,  the  British  promised  to  with- 
draw in  1771.  Once  the  evacuation  by 
the  British  was  executed  there  was  a 
prima  facie  case  of  abandoiunent 
smimo  derelinquendi  and  the  fact  of 
Spanish  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the 
ensuing  decades  strengthened  this 
legal  situation. 

When  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was 
signed  on  October  25.  1790.  the  Span- 
ish right  to  the  Malvinas-Falkland  Is- 
lands became  absolute,  if,  indeed  it 
had  not  been  so  before. 

The  ftmdamental  principle  of  inter- 
national law  for  territorial  arrange- 
ments in  South  America  Is  the  uti  pos- 
sidetis of  1810.  By  this  principle,  the 
claims  of  several  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  which  were  carved  out  of 
the  old  Spanish  colonial  empire  em- 
braced the  former  Spanish  administra- 
tive units.  For  example,  the  captaincy 
general  of  Chile  which  was  the  old  co- 
lonial unit  became  the  republic  of 
ChUe  with  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
former  Spanish  unit  as  the  limits  for 
the  new  state.  The  limits  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Aires  were  taken  as 
those  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Malvlnas  Islands  formed  a 
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part  of  the  Spanish  vlceroyalty.  This 
is  easily  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  administered  by  Buenos  Aires 
under  the  same  governorship  as  the 
South  Patagonian  settlements.  This 
principle,  uti  possidetis,  would  sustain 
a  claim  against  all  other  South  Ameri- 
can States.  The  Argentine  claim 
against  Great  Britain  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  longstanding  practice 
among  nations  in  matters  of  what  is 
generally  referred  to  as  "state  succes- 
sion." 

The  British  seizvire  of  these  islands 
In  1823-33  was  without  foundation  in 
right  or  law.  It  was  a  matter  of  force 
alone.  The  seizure  not  only  was  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law  prevailing 
at  the  time,  and  so  recognized  at  the 
time  by  a  number  of  South  American 
States  including  Brazil,  but  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  no-transfer  principle 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  the  United  States  having 
to  choose  between  our  Rio  Pact  allies 
and  our  NATO  allies  on  this  issue. 

As  for  the  legal  implications  of  this, 
I  must  say  that  we  had  been  presented 
with  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin-like  resolution 
without  the  benefit  of  careful  study 
and  reflection  of  our  obligations  under 
both  treaties.  Fortimately.  major 
changes  have  been  made. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
l}ody  should  be  presented  with  legisla- 
tion which  may  have  great  implica- 
tions for  our  Nation's  security  without 
appropriate  hearings  on  the  treaty  ob- 
ligations that  may  or  may  not  apply  in 
this  instance. 

There  have  been  those  that  have 
argued  that  our  obligations  to  NATO 
come  first.  But,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Rio  Pact  was  signed  prior  to  the 
NATO  treaty  and.  Indeed,  that  the  Rio 
Pact  served  as  a  model  for  the  NATO 
treaty  in  many  respects. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  NATO  treaty 
relates  to  wars  in  the  European  thea- 
ter—wars of  Communist  aggression. 
For  years,  it  has  been  generally  held 
that  the  NATO  boundaries  are  limited 
to  the  North  Atlantic  down  to  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  Today,  some  are  as- 
serting that  our  NATO  obligations 
extend  down  to  a  tiny  island  archipela- 
go in  the  South  Atlantic  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  pur- 
suaded  that  the  NATO  treaty  can  be 
invoked  as  a  rationalization  for  legal 
support  of  Great  Britain  in  the  crisis.  I 
think  that  this  body  would  need  to 
carefully  analyze  the  full  legal  obliga- 
tions under  the  NATO  treaty  to  reach 
a  true  understanding  of  our  obliga- 
tions, if  any.  with  regard  to  the  Mal- 
vlnas matter. 

We  should  not  be  led  down  a  prim- 
rose path  based  on  superficial  argu- 
ments and  sentimental  appeals.  We 
should  reflect  on  several  important 
historical  and  geopolitical  facts  which 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  must  try 


to  strengthen  both  alliances  and  not 
choose  between  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  II. 
defense  of  the  hmisphere  became  a 
strategic  imperative  so  that  we  could 
not  only  defend  our  immediate  strate- 
gic interests  but  also  so  that  we  could 
effectively  assist  our  allies  In  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  of  battle. 

I  should  not  have  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  it  was  our  strategic  policy 
to  Insure  that  totalitarian  ideology  did 
not  penetrate  into  this  hemisphere  to 
destabilize  and  polarize  the  inter- 
American  system.  We  had  to  forge 
imlty  in  the  hemisphere  in  order  that 
the  raw  materials  of  Latin  America, 
mineral  resources  and  natural  re- 
sources such  as  rubber,  could  be  used 
by  our  own  industries  to  increase  our 
defense  production. 

One  of  the  most  weU-known  geopo- 
litical strategists  living  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  Prof.  Nicholas 
Spykman  of  Yale  University,  was  em- 
phatic that  only  by  means  of  a  united 
Western  Hemisphere  could  the  United 
States  be  successful  in  the  global  war 
effort  in  the  far-flung  theaters  in 
Etut>pe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Pa- 
cific. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  our  sea 
and  air  lines  of  commimication 
through  the  Caribbean  and  across  the 
North  Atlantic  as  well  as  our  sea  lines 
through  the  South  Atlantic  were  abso- 
lutely essential  and  had  to  be  kept 
secure  from  enemy  seapower.  There 
was  also  the  matter  of  our  air  lines  of 
communication  across  the  North  At- 
lantic and  also  those  to  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  which,  I  may  add  depend- 
ed upon  Brazil. 

The  significance  of  Central  and 
South  America  in  terms  of  global 
strategy  Is  of  the  highest  Importance 
to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  NATO  as  well. 

I  should  draw  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  fact  that  over  50  percent 
of  the  logistical  supplies  which  the 
United  States  would  supply  to  NATO 
in  the  event  of  a  European  war  must 
travel  from  our  gulf  ports  through  the 
Caribbean  and  then  into  the  North  At- 
lantic. Not  long  ago  there  was  a  NATO 
exercise  which  was  addressed  to  the 
problem  of  securing  the  Straits  of 
Florida— between  Florida  and  Cuba— 
In  the  event  of  a  Ehiropean  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  how  is  it  going 
to  be  possible  to  effectively  assist  and 
resupply  NATO  if  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  regions  are  in 
flames  set  by  international  commu- 
nism. Do  Senators  In  this  body  serious- 
ly believe  that  if  a  NATO  war  started, 
the  Soviet  subs  docked  in  Cuba  would 
not  fire  at  U.S.  naval  and  merchant 
ships  transiting  the  Caribbetm  Sea? 

It  should  not  take  much  Imagination 
to  understand  that  without  a  united 
hemisphere  to  oppose  communism, 
not  only  in  the  New  World  but  also  in 


the  Old  World.  NATO  does  not  have 
much  of  a  chance  in  a  protracted 
global  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  imder- 
stood  by  every  Senator  in  this  body 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  active- 
ly exploiting  the  Malvlnas  crisis 
throughout  this  hemisphere.  The 
hemisphere  is  becoming  polarized. 
Without  stability  in  the  southern 
cone,  can  we  expect  that  the  situation 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin  can  be  stabilized  and  commu- 
nism defeated? 

It  is  certainly  time  for  those  who  are 
so  rashly  advocating  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures which  tilt  in  favor  of  Europe  in 
terms  of  this  crisis  to  rethink  their  po- 
sition. It  is  certainly  time  for  those 
who  would  seek  to  Jettison  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  wake  up  to  reality  ano  his- 
tory. 

The  principle  objective  for  the 
United  States  at  this  time  is  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  resolution  of  this 
crisis.  The  only  solution  to  the  matter 
would  be  one  which  recognizes  the  im- 
derlylng  sovereignty  of  Argentina  to 
the  Malvlnas  Islands.  We  must  insist 
that  both  sides  cool  off  and  proceed 
with  direct  face-to-face  negotiations 
on  substantive  matters. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, there  has  been  widespread  misun- 
derstanding of  this  issue.  My  position 
is  certainly  not  anti-British;  rather,  I 
have  tried  to  view  this  issue  on  purely 
a  basis  of  historical  fact  and  our  true 
national  security  interests. 

I  cannot  allow  my  affection  and  re- 
spect for  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  to 
obscure  the  reality  of  the  matter.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  in  terms  of  the  se- 
curity of  Central  and  South  America's 
united  stand  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  our  position  within  the 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamlnous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  have  written  in  re- 
sponse to  citizens  who  have  inquired 
about  my  position  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcori)  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknatk, 
Wathington,  D.C 

Many  have  written  or  otherwtee  contacted 
me,  as  you  did.  about  the  situation  in  the  so- 
called  Falkland  (or  Malvlnas)  Islands.  I  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  so  many— both  pro 
and  con— because  I  am  thereby  accorded 
this  opportunity  to  state  my  position  in 
greater  detail  than  has  appeared  in  the 
news  media. 

First  of  all,  I  should  mention  that  no 
other  member  of  Congress  has  been  more 
supporitve  of  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  than 
I.  No  one  has  a  greater  predisposition  to 
support  the  British  people  than  I.  As  for 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  in  the  years  prior  to  her  be- 
coming Prime  Minister  (when  she  was  re- 
garded almost  as  persona  non  grata  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department),  she  literally  oper- 
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ated  out  of  my  office  when  she  came  to 
Washington. 

By  the  same  token.  I  have  long  been  ap- 
prehensive about  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
that  seemed  determined  to  discard  any  hope 
of  a  coalition  of  non-communist  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America,  countries  that 
clearly  have  wanted  to  be  friendly  and  help- 
ful to  the  United  States. 

Regardless  of  any  pretense  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  at  stake  in  this  dispute 
that,  unless  we  exercise  great  care,  could  di- 
rectly and  destructively  influence  the  na- 
tional interests— Indeed,  the  security— of  the 
United  States.  Our  primary  goal  in  mediat- 
ing a  settlement  should  be  to  keep  the  inter- 
Americin  system  intact. 

The  great  danger  now  is  that  if  the  United 
States  Is  perceived  as  tUting  towards 
Europe,  rather  than  maintaining  a  legiti- 
mate interest  In  our  allies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  we  could  find  ourselves  Isolat- 
ed and  cut  off  from  our  neighlwrs.  There  is 
little  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Portuguese-speaking  nations, 
regardless  of  ideological  coloration,  will 
rally  to  support  Argentina's  claims.  Nor  can 
we  risk  having  our  friends  abandon  their 
willingness  to  defend  this  Hemisphere 
against  Marxism  and  Communism,  because 
of  apparent  rejection  by  the  United  SUtes. 

I  knew  that  I  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  endure  criticism, 
but  I  felt  obliged  to  sUte  publicly  my  view 
that  both  nations  should  back  up  and  cool 
off.  The  British  have  little  to  gain  in  this 
dispute,  and  a  lot  to  lose. 

I  repeat:  I  have  great  affection  for  the 
British  people,  and  admiration  for  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher,  whom  I  regard  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.  But  there  are  ominous  implica- 
tions in  seeing  the  British  over-extend 
themselves  in  an  effort  to  hold  on  to  dubi- 
ous claims  on  islands  8.000  miles  away  from 
home.  In  the  past  30  years,  the  British  have 
dismantled  their  empire  under  the  pressures 
of  liberalism,  surrendering  vital  economic 
and  political  interests  without  a  murmur.  As 
a  result,  today  the  British  cannot  even 
afford  to  retain  the  vessel  H.M.S.  Invincible, 
which  is  leading  their  fleet.  The  Invincible 
has  been  sold  to  Australia. 

Now,  let's  examine  the  dispute  between 
Argentina  and  Oreat  Britain:  It  has  existed 
for  more  than  150  years.  It  has  been  under 
intensive  negotiation  for  the  past  20  years. 
Those  negotiations  recently  broke  down 
when  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord 
Carrington,  refused  to  put  substantive 
issues  on  the  agenda.  Moreover  he  Ignored 
very  clear  signals  that  the  Argentines  were 
preparing  to  occupy  the  islands.  In  an  ad- 
mission of  the  failure  of  his  policy.  Lord 
Carrington  resigned. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  British 
themselves  occupied  the  Islands  by  force  In 
1833,  and  established  a  colony  on  what  was 
without  question  Argentine  territory— terri- 
tory which  had  been  part  of  Argentina  even 
under  the  Spanish.  The  colonization  of  dis- 
puted territory  is  a  breach  of  faith  which 
cannot  be  justified  no  matter  how  long  ago 
the  aggressive  act  occurred.  Furthermore,  it 
invalidates  the  British  claim  that  the  dis- 
pute should  be  settled  by  "self-determina- 
tion" of  the  illegal  colonists. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  occupation  of  the  islands  by  the  British 
was  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  had  been  proclaimed  in  1823.  The 
sending  of  an  armed  armada  by  a  European 
power  into  the  waters  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  1982  Is  another  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  a  threat  to  the  integ- 


rity of  the  inter-American  system.  Our  obli- 
gations under  the  Rio  Treaty  antedate  our 
obligations  under  the  NATO  treaty,  and  are 
of  equal  importance  to  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Secretary  of  State  Halg  was  privy  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  British,  yet  he  failed  to  per- 
suade them  to  keep  hostile  warships  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  failure  may 
have  grave  consequences  upon  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  nations  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Nevertheless,  as  often  happens  In  disputes 
between  friends,  neither  side  is  wholly  in 
the  right.  The  Argentine  action  in  dispatch- 
ing their  military  forces  to  the  Islands  must 
be  condemned.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
recognize  that,  in  doing  so.  President  Oal- 
tleri  gave  orders  that  no  loss  of  British  life 
should  take  place.  This  policy  was  adhered 
to.  even  though  some  Argentine  military 
personnel  were  killed  or  wounded  by  British 
fire.  Meanwhile,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
residents  on  the  islands  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Argentine  administration.  They 
remain  free  to  leave  the  island,  if  they 
choose,  or  to  stay.  If  they  wish  to  leave, 
transportation  will  be  provided,  and  Just 
compensation  awarded.  Those  who  wish  to 
stay  may  continue  their  present  activities; 
the  Argentine  government  has  even  offered 
to  sell  more  land  to  the  residents,  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  under  Brit- 
ish rule. 

I  would  ask:  Is  it  not  ironic  that  the  Brit- 
ish concern  for  the  future  of  the  Island  colo- 
nialists was  not  matched  by  British  concern 
for  their  fellow  citizens  In  Zimbabwe,  for- 
merly Rhodesia?  In  that  case,  the  British 
forced  Zimbabweans  to  set  aside  free  and 
fair  elections  based  upon  a  constitution 
which  would  have  guaranteed  future  rights 
for  all.  Instead,  the  British  imposed  a  weak 
constitution,  and  then  allowed  Marxist  ter- 
rorists to  Intimidate  the  electorate.  The 
result  Is  that  a  Marxist- Leninist  government 
now  controls  Zimbabwe,  and  the  guarantees 
of  the  Lancaster  House  agreement  have 
been  abrogated. 

I  would  reiterate  that  I  am  perhaps  the 
only  U.S.  Senator  who  has  a  personal  rela- 
tionship both  with  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
and  with  the  Argentine  government.  I  have 
called  upon  the  British  fleet  to  turn  around 
at  the  half-way  point,  and  I  have  called 
upon  the  Argentine  government  to  take 
their  fleet  back  into  home  port.  Obviously,  a 
negotiated  settlement  must  include  real 
guarantees  for  the  island  residents.  In  this 
regard,  it  must  be  noted  that  thousands  of 
families  with  British  citizenship  have  lived 
in  Argentina  for  two  or  three  generations, 
without  losing  their  language  or  cultural 
rights.  Indeed,  they  have  participated  with 
distinction  In  the  social,  agricultural,  and 
business  elites  of  Argentina  at  the  very 
highest  level  of  acceptance. 

The  islands  in  dispute  are  an  Integral  part 
of  Argentina's  national  consciousness,  and 
of  great  strategic  and  economic  Importance 
to  Argentina's  national  Integrity.  All  Argen- 
tine governments  of  every  political  philoso- 
phy have  sought  to  get  them  back.  The  only 
stated  concern  of  the  British  is  for  the 
future  of  the  British  colonialists  living 
there. 

Regrettably,  both  countries  have  overre- 
acted to  this  dispute.  Both  face  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  at  home.  In  each  case, 
those  problems  have  been  generated  by  the 
attempt  to  withdraw  their  respective  coun- 
tries from  the  ravages  of  socialism.  Thus 
both  have  turned  to  highly  dangerous  and 


economically  ruinous  military  adventures  as 
a  basis  for  national  solidarity.  We  must  try 
to  be  understanding  of  the  problems  of  both 
countries. 

The  only  basis  for  settlement  is  one  which 
does  not  dismiss  Argentina's  underlying  sov- 
ereignty. There  are  many  compromises  pos- 
sible on  the  other  issues.  But  is  is  Important 
for  the  United  States  to  realize  that  a  para- 
mount United  States  interest  lies  In  building 
Hemispheric  unity  in  the  Americas. 

The  Increasing  Flnlandlzation  (neutraliza- 
tion) of  Europe,  the  volatility  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  disintegration  and  decline  of 
Africa,  and  the  occupation  of  Asia  by  Marx- 
ist and  Maoist  governments  all  make  it  all 
the  more  crucial  to  the  security  of  our  own 
nation  to  build  friendly  relations  with  the 
countries  of  the  Americas,  and  to  cement 
hemispheric  unity.  That  Is  why  we  must 
work  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  dis- 
pute. 

I  could  have  kept  silent  about  my  con- 
cerns, but  my  conscience  would  not  allow 
me  to  do  and  say  nothing  when  I  see  disas- 
ter lying  down  the  road  for  the  United 
States— Indeed  for  the  survival  of  freedom 
in  the  world. 

The  communists  understand  that  the 
United  States  is  the  key  to  solidarity  among 
the  non-communist  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America.  They  also  understand  that 
If  the  hope  of  such  soUdarity  can  be  de- 
stroyed, then  they  will  be  free  to  confront 
the  United  States  in  our  own  front  yard. 

I  regret  that  some  of  my  friends  have  not 
understood  my  position.  I  appreciate  those 
who  have  understood.  As  I  write,  I  have 
high  hopes  that  there  will  be  a  negotiated 
settlement  between  two  friendly  nations.  If 
that  happens,  only  the  communists  will  be 
disappointed. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  who  have  contacted 
me  about  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helms. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
right  of  people  to  self-determination, 
the  United  States  cannot  be  neutral. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  not  insisted 
on  British  sovereignty  In  perpetuity 
over  the  PallUand  Islands.  It  has  In- 
sisted on  the  right  of  those  people  to 
self-determination. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  be  neutral. 
Should  negotiations  break  down,  there 
is  no  moral  or  practical  alternative  for 
the  United  States  but  to  come  up  sol- 
idly on  the  side  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  this  dispute. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
having  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
364,  10  days  ago,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  we  are  finaUy  getting  some  action 
on  the  Falkland  Islands  matter.  My 
original  resolution  expressed  clear 
support  for  the  British  effort  to  regain 
their  territory  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

I  imderstand  the  need  for  diplomatic 
caution  in  approaching  these  crises, 
but  it  has  been  clear  to  me  from  the 
beginning  of  this  crisis  on  April  2,  that 
the  United  States  would  have  no  re- 
coiu^e  but  to  express  strong  support 
for  the  British  side  in  this  matter— 
and  strong  opposition  to  the  illegal 
action  of  Argentina. 

I  had  no  problem  with  accepting  a 
longer  resolution,  replete  with  "where- 
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as's,"  which  accomplishes  the  original 
purpose  of  my  resolution— that  is,  to 
signal  firm  U.S.  support  for  Great 
Britain,  opposition  to  the  use  of  force 
by  Argentina,  and  support  for  contin- 
ued efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  disputes  among  nations. 

Thus,  I  have  Joined  as  a  coauthor 
and  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  378. 
But  our  Nation  and  the  world  have 
been  impatiently  waiting  to  see  what 
the  United  States  would  do.  They  have 
been  waiting  and  wondering  Lf  the 
United  States  would  speak  unequivo- 
cally against  the  flagrant  use  of  vio- 
lence by  Argentina.  Personsdly,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  dismayed  by 
the  failure  of  prompt  consultation 
with  the  Congress  on  this  matter.  Cau- 
tion and  deliberation  are  important 
hallmarks  of  effective  diplomacy,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  action  is  re- 
quired; that  is,  action  which  squarely 
places  the  full  moral  force  of  this 
great  Nation  behind  the  cause  of  right 
and  justice.  Perhaps,  if  Congress  had 
been  consulted  much  earlier  in  this 
crisis,  we  would  have  already  endorsed 
a  strong  resolution  on  this  matter  that 
could  have  prevented  the  crisis  from 
worsening.  The  appearance  of  U.S.  un- 
certainty in  approaching  the  crisis 
may  have  inspired  a  bolder  entrench- 
ment of  the  aggressor's  position  than 
would  have  been  the  case  with  a  more 
timely  statement  of  our  support  for 
Great  Britain. 

Certainly  there  are  dllenmias  facing 
us  in  this  case,  but  further  procrasti- 
nation could  do  lasting  harm  to  our 
ties  with  our  important  ally  in  Europe, 
Great  Britain.  We  do  not  reject  by  this 
resolution  the  desire  to  be  allied  with 
Argentina  as  well.  Argentina  must 
know  that  we  cannot  accept  the  delib- 
erate and  premeditated  use  of  military 
force  to  wrest  away  a  territory  pos- 
sessed by  Great  Britain,  and  occupied 
by  loyal  British  citizens,  for  150  years. 
Ais  I  said  in  submitting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 364  on  April  19,  the  Government 
of  Argentina  has  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  use  force  in  settling  other  ter- 
ritorial disagreements  it  has  with 
other  nations.  If  we  do  not  speak 
firmly  against  the  resort  to  violence  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  case,  will  we  next 
witness  their  aggression  in  the  Beagle 
Islands  or  Antarctica?  I  support  this 
resolution  as  its  coauthor,  and  urge 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  I  was  delighted  to  learn  of 
Senator  Biden's  introduction  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us.  This  resolu- 
tion offers  the  Senate  its  first  oppor- 
tunity to  express  clearly  and  properly 
our  view  on  Argentina's  military  ag- 
gression against  and  occupation  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  The  United  States 
has  clearly  taken  the  correct  course  of 
action  in  extending  its  good  offices  to 
facilitate  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
crisis,  in  keeping  with  Resolution  502 
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of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coim- 
cil.  But  we  can  harbor  no  doubts  as  to 
where  our  loyalties  lie  should  Secre- 
tary Halg  fail  in  his  unrelenting  effort 
to  preserve  the  peace:  The  United 
States  supports  the  United  Kingdom. 

Our  Nation  must  stand  against  acts 
of  naked  aggression,  of  which  Argenti- 
na's forceful  occupation  of  the  Falk- 
lands  on  April  2  is  an  example.  The 
United  States  must  stand  with  our 
closest  and  most  supportive  ally.  To  do 
less  is  to  put  at  risk  our  entire  North 
Atlantic  alliance  by  demonstrating 
that  we  regard  that  alliance  as  exist- 
ing for  our  convenience  alone.  And  our 
Nation  must  not  ignore  the  clear  right 
of  the  people  of  the  Falklands  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny,  a  self-deter- 
mination the  military  jimta  of  Argen- 
tina consistently  refuses  to  guarantee 
not  only  to  the  Falklands  but  to  its 
own  people. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  some 
Members  of  this  body  propose  to 
weaken  the  language  of  the  resolution 
on  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
Some  Senators  apparently  believe 
that,  as  this  is  one  of  the  two  critical 
differences  between  the  parties,  there 
may  be  some  risk  in  the  strong  stance 
taken  in  this  resolution.  I  do  not  share 
this  concern.  Should  the  Argentines 
regard  our  views  on  self-determination 
as  an  affront  to  their  own  position 
then  it  must  be  so:  Their  position  is 
wrong. 

I  have  noted  various  reports  in  the 
last  weeks  of  Argentina's  self-serving 
attempt  to  invoke  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
to  call  for  inter-American  support  or 
neutrality  in  the  face  of  the  coming 
British  task  force.  I  find  their  position 
to  stand  both  reality  and  morality  on 
their  heads.  It  is  sad  and  ironic  to  see 
this  treaty— the  aim  of  which  was  to 
minimize  the  potential  for  aggression 
and  to  settle  peacefully  international 
disputes— so  envisioned  by  Argentina, 
a  nation  which  has  disrupted  the 
peace,  which  has  taken  possession  of  a 
territory  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
which,  as  war  grows  near,  refuses  to 
participate  fully  in  negotiations  aimed 
at  preventing  further  bloodshed.  The 
rejection  of  these  Argentine  claims  is 
properly  and  inevitably  included  in 
Senator  Biden's  resolution. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  my  strong 
support  for  the  cause  of  the  British  in 
this  matter.  I  believe  they  have  shown 
patience  and  restraint  by  allowing  the 
maximum  time  for  the  Argentines  to 
recognize  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
to  come  to  a  peaceful  resolution.  I  also 
wish  to  compliment  the  skilled  diplo- 
macy of  Secretary  Halg,  who  has  given 
greatly  of  himself  In  a  situation  In 
which  success  was  never  likely  but  in 
which  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
peace,  with  justice,  had  to  be  made.  Fi- 
nally, I  wish  to  reiterate  my  view  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  this  situation,  I  believe  It  is  mani- 
fest that  we  must  support  the  United 


Kingdom,  our  ally,  in  every  appropri- 
ate way.  We  should  support  the  reso- 
lution. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  both  sides  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abonor),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop). 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missoiu-i  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TON),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HiTDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bmcp- 
ERS),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor),  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcail  Vote  No.  92  Leg.} 
YEAS-79 


Andrews 

DeConcini 

Jepaen 

Baucus 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Bentsen 

£>odd 

Kaasebaum 

BIden 

Dole 

Kasten 

Boren 

Domenlci 

Kennedy 

Boschwltz 

Exon 

lAxalt 

Bradley 

Gam 

Leahy 

Burdlck 

Olenn 

Levin 

Byrd. 

Gorton 

Liigar 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Orassley 

Mathias 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Hart 

Matsunaca 

Cannon 

Hatch 

Mattingly 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

McClure 

ChUes 

Henin 

Metsenbaum 

Cochran 

Heinz 

MitcheU 

Cohen 

HoUlngs 

Moynlhan 

Cranston 

Hiunphrey 

MurkowsU 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

NicUes 

Danforth 

Jacicaon 

Nunn 
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Pickwood 

PeU 

Percy 

PrmlCT 

Prozmlre 

Quayle 

Rmndolph 

Rlesle 


Helms 
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Roth 

Rudznan 

Sartoanea 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stanord 

Stennis 

Stevens 

NAYS-1 


Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tioncas 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorlnsky 
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Abdnor 

Armstrons 

Baker 

Brady 

Bumpers 

Denton 

Durenberser 


Eacleton 
East 

Pord 

Goldwater 

Hatneld 

Hayakawa 

Huddleston 


Long 

Uelcber 

Pryor 


Schmltt 
WaUop 


So  the  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  382)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  vote  will  be  the  last  vote  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow.  We 
will  be  in  recess  until  12  noon  Monday. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
begin  the  DOD  bill  on  Monday.  Unfor- 
tuinately,  we  cannot  make  this  next 
vote  a  10-mlnute  rollcall  vote. 


Alabama  (Mr.  Dknton).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Brant),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers ),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglbtow).  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would  vote 
"nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
YEAS-«9 


NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
POUCY  ACT  OP  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  its  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1682)^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  ShaU  the  bill,  as  amended, 
pass? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dentoh), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  E>st).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  ScHMm),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see  (Mr.    Baker),   the   Senator   from 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Bo«:hwlU 

Bradley 

Burdlek 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chaiee 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Oanlortb 
DeCoodnl 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenld 
Ezon 
Oara 
Olenn 
Oorton 


Cochran 

Olxon 

HoUlngs 


Orasaley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflln 

Heiiia 

Halma 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

iMXtll 


Matsunaca 

MatUngly 

McClure 

Metaenbaum 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

NAYS— » 

Leahy 
Lertn 
Percy, 


Murkowskl 

NIcklea 

Ntmn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Preasler 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorlnsky 


Proxmlre 

Rletle 

Stennls 
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Abdnor  Durenberger  Long 

Armstrong  Eagleton  Melcher 

Baker  East  Pryor 

BIden  Pord  Sasser 

Brady  Goldwater  Schmlti 

Bumpers  Hatfield  WaUop 

Chiles  Hayakawa 

Denton  Huddleston 

So  the  bill  (S.  1662).  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 
8. 1M2 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982". 

TITLE  I— PrNDINOS  AND  PURPOSE 

rufsnics 
Skc.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 


(a)  a  reliable  system  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  electrical  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  anticipated  needs  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  and  Is  vital  to  national  securi- 
ty and  public  welfare; 

(b)  an  adequate  electrical  system  requires 
a.  diversified  base  of  primary  energy  sources 
In  order  to  avoid  excessive  reliance  upon 
any  single  alternative  energy  source; 

(c)  a  diverse  base  of  primary  energy 
sources  can  be  achieved  only  if  each  avail- 
able source  competes  on  an  equal  footing  In 
decisions  on  the  siting  and  construction  of 
facilities  for  generating  commercial  electric 
power; 

(d)  nuclear  energy  can— 

(1)  make  a  significant  contribution  to  na- 
tional supplies  of  electricity; 

(2)  offer  site-specific  advantages  In  envi- 
ronmental Impact,  cost,  and  fuel  availability 
over  other  primary  sources  of  energy;  and 

(3)  help  reduce  United  SUtes  dependence 
on  insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil; 

(e)  lack  of  an  effective  Federal  policy  for 
the  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  and  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities unreasonably  burdens  the  choice  of 
nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative  primary 
source  In  decisions  on  siting  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  powerplants  and 
unduly  constrains  efforts  to  establish  a  di- 
verse base  of  primary  energy  sources; 

(f)  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants.  but  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  sufficient 
capacity  for  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
for  those  clvilan  nuclear  powerplanU  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  onslte 
storage  capacity  when  needed  to  assure  the 
continued,  orderly  operation  of  the  power- 
plant; 

(g)  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  from  civilian  nuclear  activi- 
ties In  order  to  protect  the  public  helath 
and  the  safety,  the  environment,  and  the 
common  defense  and  security; 

<h)  the  cosU  associated  with  the  storage 
and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
activities  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, be  borne  by  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
such  activities  and  should  be  considered  in 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  nuclear  energy 
over  alternative  primary  energy  sources; 

(1)  the  technology  exists  and  is  under  de- 
velopment which  would  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  spent  fuel  and  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  can  be  safely  disposed  of 
and  that  disposal  facilities  for  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  wastes  can  be  available  when 
needed; 

TJ)  nuclear  wastes  generated  In  the  nation- 
al defense  program  have  been  accimiulatlng 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  nuclear  wastes  from  the  com- 
mercial industry  are  Increasing  rapidly; 

(k)  nuclear  waste  has  become  a  major 
issue  of  public  concern,  and  stringent  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear wastes  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  this  or  future 
generations; 

(1)  the  siting,  development,  and  loading  of 
nuclear  waste  repositories  are  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government; 

<m)  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  manage  a  program 
providing  for  the  safe  and  permanent  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  wastes  must  be  substantial- 
ly increased  if  nuclear  power  Is  to  contrib- 
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ute   significantly    to   meeting   the   energy 
needs  of  the  United  States  In  the  future; 

(n)  Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams have  been  ineffective  due  to— 

(A)  Inadequate  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  responsibilities  relating  to  nu- 
clear waste  management;  and 

(B)  the  lack  of  a  policymaking  process 
which  Integrates  the  views  of  aU  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  into  a  compre- 
hensive Govemment-wlde  policy; 

(0)  the  Secretary  must  increase  his  efforts 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  States  and  lo- 
calities concerning  Federal  repository  siting. 
development,  and  loading  activities; 

(p)  a  successful  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment strategy  requires  the  full  participation 
of  State  and  local  officials,  Indian  repre- 
sentatives and  the  public  in  a  step-by-step, 
technologically  sound  program,  to  promote 
public  confidence  in  the  safe  disposal  of  nu- 
clear waste,  consistent  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
public  health  and  safety  matters  related  to 
such  program;  and 

(q)  the  first  step  In  a  successful  nuclear 
waste  management  strategy  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  facilities  for  the  stor- 
age and  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  in  a  timely  manner. 

PURPOSE 

Sac.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to— 

(a)  assume  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  acquisition  and  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  [Mwerplants 
where  needed  to  assure  the  orderly  oper- 
ation of  such  plants,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities; 

(b)  establish  a  definite  Federal  policy  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  and  a  nation- 
al schedule  for  developing  the  facilities  and 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  that  policy  in 
a  timely  manner 

(c)  authorize  the  Secretary  to— 

(1)  acquire  or  construct  at  least  one  facul- 
ty for  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants  not  to  exceed  a 
specified  total  storage  capacity;  and 

(2)  establish  systems  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities, and  to  develop,  construct  and  put  in 
operation  the  facilities  comprising  these  sys- 
tems; 

(d)  establish  a  system  for  financing  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  storage  and  disposal  facilities  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities; 

(e)  Improve  coordination  of  Federal  nucle- 
ar waste  management  programs;  and 

(f)  provide  for  Improved  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  States  and  localities  concerning 
Federal  storage  and  repository  siting  and 
development  activities,  consistent  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  public  health  and  safety  matters 
related  to  such  activities. 

TITLE  II-DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "civilian  nuclear  powerplant"  means  a 
utilization  or  production  facility  required  to 
be  licensed  under  section  103  or  104  b.  of 
the  Atomic  E^nergy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission; 


(3)  "disposal"  means  the  long-term  isola- 
tion of  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  si>ent 
fuel  In  a  repository; 

(4)  "environmental  impact  statement" 
means  any  document  prepared  pursuant  to 
or  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102(2X0  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852); 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy; 

(6)  "spent  fuel"  means  nuclear  fuel  that 
has  been  irradiated  in  and  recovered  from  a 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  or  from  other  ci- 
vilian nuclear  activities; 

(7)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy; 

(8)  "Governor"  means  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  or  successors  to  the  Governor,  during 
their  respective  terms  of  office,  or  their  des- 
ignees; 

(9)  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  means 
the  highly  radioactive  wastes  resulting  from 
the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  and  includes 
both  the  liquid  waste  which  is  produced  di- 
rectly in  reprocessing  and  any  solid  material 
into  which  such  liquid  waste  is  made; 

(10)  "repository"  means  a  facility  for  the 
permanent,  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transuranic  contami- 
nated waste,  or  spent  fuel,  whether  or  not 
such  facility  is  designed  to  permit  the  subse- 
quent recovery  of  such  material,  except  for 
facilities  to  be  used  exclusively  for  research 
and  development  purposes  containing  an  in- 
significant amount  of  such  material; 

(11)  "storage"  means  retention  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transuranic  contami- 
nated waste,  or  spent  fuel  with  the  Intent  to 
recover  such  material  for  subsequent  use, 
processing,  or  disposal; 

(12)  "affected  State"  means  the  State  in 
which  a  monitored  retrievable,  storage  facil- 
ity, test  and  evaluation  facility,  or  a  reposi- 
tory is  proposed  to  be  located; 

(13)  "Indian  tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribe, 
as  defined  in  the  Indian  Self-Determiiuition 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
93-638); 

(14)  "affected  Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe  within  whose  reservation  boimdaries  a 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facility,  test 
and  evaluation  facility,  or  a  repository  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  is 
proposed  to  be  located,  or  whose  federally 
defined  possessory  or  usage  rights  to  other 
lands  outside  of  the  reservation's  bound- 
aries arising  out  of  congresslonally  ratified 
treaties  may  be  substantially  and  adversely 
affected  by  the  locating  of  such  a  facility: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds,  upon  the  petition  of  the  appropriate 
governmental  officials  of  the  tribe,  that 
such  effects  are  both  substantial  and  ad- 
verse to  the  tribe; 

(15)  "site  characterization"  means  the 
program  of  exploration  and  research,  both 
In  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  undertak- 
en to  establish  the  geologic  conditions  and 
the  ranges  of  those  parameters  of  a  particu- 
lar site  relevant  to  the  procedures  under 
this  part.  Site  characterization  Includes  bor- 
ings, surface  excavations,  excavation  of  ex- 
ploratory shafts,  limited  subsurface  lateral 
excavations  and  borings,  and  In  situ  testing 
needed  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the 
site  for  a  geologic  repository,  but  does  not 
include  preliminary  borings  and  geophysical 
testing  needed  to  decide  whether  site  char- 
acterization should  be  undertaken; 

(16)  "atomic  energy  defense  activities  of 
the  Depariment"  Includes  those  activities 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
carrying  out  the  functions  of — 

(i)  naval  reactors'  development  and  pro- 
pulsion; 


(11)  weapons  activities,  verification,  and 
control  technology; 

(ill)  materials  production; 

(iv)  inertlal  confinement  fusion; 

(V)  defense  waste  management;  and 

(vi)  defense  nuclear  materials,  security, 
and  safeguards. 

all  as  included  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
appropriations  account  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
such  functions;  and 

(17)  "monitored  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty" means  a  facility  under  title  V  of  this 
Act. 

Sac.  202.  (a)  The  provisions  of  titles  I 
through  VI  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the 
Department,  nor  to  any  repository  or  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  used  for 
the  exclusive  storage  or  disposal  of  spent 
fuel  or  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  produced  only  by  the  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Department. 

(bKl)  The  provisions  of  tlUe  VII  shaU 
E4>ply  to  any  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility  used  for  the  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  spent  fuel  or  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  produced  by  the 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment, if  such  repository  or  facility  is  re- 
quired by  law  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  be  licensed  by  the  Commis- 
sion: Provided,  That  none  of  the  provisions 
of  title  vn  shall  require  the  release  of  clas- 
sified national  security  information. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  the  application  of  title 
VII  to  any  repository  or  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  the  terms  "spent  fuel" 
and  "high-level  radioactive  waste"  Include 
material  generated  in  the  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities  of  the  Department. 

Sac.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  develop  a  program  of  In- 
plant  drills  for  nuclear  powerplant  opera- 
tors to  be  conducted  by  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
erplant licensees.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude drills  related  to  normal  and  abnormal 
operating  maneuvers,  drills  for  testing  the 
adequacy  of  reactor  and  plant  operating 
procedures,  and  the  development  of  Com- 
mission standards  for  In-plant  drills  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplant  operators.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  developed  by  the  Commission 
within  the  twelve-month  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  promulgate  regulations,  or  other 
appropriate  Commission  regulatory  guid- 
ance, for  training  and  qualifications  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplant  operators,  supervi- 
sors, technicians  and  other  appropriate  op- 
erating personnel.  Such  regulations  or  guid- 
ance shall  establish  simulator  training  re- 
quirements for  applicants  for  civilian  nucle- 
ar powerplant  operator  licenses  and  for  op- 
erator requaliflcation  programs;  require- 
ments governing  administration  of  requalifi- 
catlon  examinations:  requirements  for  oper- 
ating tests  at  civilian  nuclear  [wwerplant 
simulators,  and  Instructional  requirements 
for  civilian  nuclear  powerplant  licensee  per- 
sonnel training  programs.  Such  regulations 
or  other  regulatory  guidance  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  within  the 
twelve-month  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Within  the  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth  the  actions  which  the  Commission  has 
taken  with  respect  to  fulfilling  Its  obliga- 
tions under  this  section. 
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Skc.  204.  The  enactment  of  thta  Act  shall 
be  construed  In  any  Federal.  State,  and  local 
administrative  or  Judicial  proceeding  to  sat- 
isfy any  legal  or  statutory  requirement  (1) 
for  the  existence  of  and  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  of  a  demonstrated  technology 
or  means  for  the  disposal  of  spent  fuel  and 
high-level  nuclear  waste  and  (2)  for  assur- 
ance of  the  safe  disposal  of  spent  fuel  and 
high-level  nuclear  waste  and  the  scheduled 
availability  of  storage  and  disposal  facilities 
for  high-level  nuclear  waste. 
TITLE  III-INTERIM  STORAOE  OP 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVILLAN  NUCLE- 
AR POWERPLANTS 
Sk.  301.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

( 1 )  the  persons  owning  and  operating  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  from  such  powerplants,  by 
maximizing,  to  the  extent  practical,  the  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  storage  facilities  at 
the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant. 
by  adding  new  onsite  storage  capacity  In  a 
timely  manner  where  practical,  and  by  the 
use  of  available  privately  owned  and  operat- 
ed offsite  storage  facilities  where  practical; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  facilities 
and  the  addition  of  needed  new  storage  ca- 
pacity at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible, 
sufficient  capacity  for  Interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  for  those  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  when  needed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued, orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant. 

(b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  utilization  of  available  spent  fuel 
pools  at  the  site  of  each  clvUlan  nuclear 
powerplant  to  the  extent  practical  and  the 
addition  of  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
where  practical,  either  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  or  at  an  available  privately 
owned  and  operated  offsite  storage  facility: 
and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  federally  owned 
and  operated  system  for  the  Interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  at  one  or  more  away-from-re- 
actor  facilities  with  a  limited  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  disruptions  in  the  orderly 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  that 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed. 

Sbc.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  he  prescribes  under  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  301  and  as  are  re- 
quired under  this  section,  shaU  offer  to 
enter  Into,  and  may  enter  Into,  contracts 
with  persons  owning  and  operating  civilian 
i.uclear  powerplants  or  with  persons  hold- 
ing title  to  spent  fuel  located  at  the  site  of 
such  a  powerplant,  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines cannot  reasonably  provide,  by  utiliz- 
ing available  spent  fuel  pools  to  the  extent 
practical,  by  adding  new  spent  fuel  storage 
capacity  at  the  site  of  the  powerplant,  by 
the  transshipment  of  such  fuel  to  another 
powerplant  within  the  same  utility  system, 
or  by  utilization  of  available  privately 
owned  and  operated  offsite  storage  facili- 
ties, adequate  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at 
the  powerplant  site  to  ensure  the  continued 
orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  full  core  re- 
serve storage  capability  at  the  powerplant 
site:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary 


shall  not  enter  Into  contracts  for  spent  fuel 
In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  available  stor- 
age capacity  specified  in  section  30S(a). 
Those  contracts  shall  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  (1)  take  title  at  the 
powerplant  site,  to  such  amounts  of  spent 
fuel  from  the  powerplants  as  the  Secretary 
determines  cannot  be  stored  onsite,  (2) 
transport  the  spent  fuel  to  a  federally 
owned  and  operated  Interim  away-from-re- 
actor  storage  facility,  and  (3)  store  such  fuel 
In  the  facility  pending  further  processing, 
storage,  or  disposal.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis 
on  the  amount  of  spent  fuel  for  which  com- 
mitments have  been  made  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  propose,  by  nile,  procedures,  and  crite- 
ria for  making  the  determination  required 
by  subsection  (a)  that  a  nuclear  powerplant 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed  to  ensure  the  continued  order- 
ly operation  of  the  powerplant  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  full  core  reserve  storage 
capability.  The  criteria  shall  Identify  the 
feasibility  of  reasonably  providing  such  ade- 
quate spent  fuel  storage  capacity,  taking 
into  account  economic,  technical,  regula- 
tory, and  public  health  and  safety  factors, 
through  the  use  of  high-density  fuel  storage 
racks,  fuel  rod  compaction,  the  transship- 
ment of  spent  fuel  to  another  powerplant 
within  the  same  utility  system,  construction 
of  additional  spent  fuel  pool  capacity,  utili- 
zation of  available  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated offsite  storage  facilities,  or  such 
other  alternate  technologies  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  approve  under  section  311(b). 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  title  to  spent  fuel,  transport 
spent  fuel,  store  or  dispose  of  spent  fuel  or 
the  waste  products  associated  with  spent 
fuel  from  a  nuclear  powerplant  not  located 
within  the  United  States. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  309  and 
310,  nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  re- 
quires the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  section,  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense or  permit  to  possess  or  own  spent  fuel. 

Sxc.  303.  A  contract  entered  Into  under 
section  302  shall  provide— 

(a)  for  a  one-time  payment  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  the  spent  fuel 
of  a  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel,  as  such 
unit  Is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  to  cover— 

(1)  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such 
spent  fuel: 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  maintenance  and  de- 
commissioning of  Federal  Interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  which  pro- 
portion is  associated  with  such  spent  fuel; 
and 

(3)  the  cost  of  annual  impact  assistance 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  to  States 
or  appropriate  units  of  local  governments 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  305; 
except  that  such  Impact  assistance  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  (A)  10  percent  of  the 
costs  Incurred  In  paragraphs  (1>  and  (2),  or 
(B)  $15  per  kilogram  of  spent  fuel,  whichev- 
er is  less: 

(b)  for  the  retention  by  the  owner  of  such 
spent  fuel  of  a  nontransferable  right  to  the 
value  of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  less  the 
costs  of  recovery,  as  determined  at  the  time 
of  recovery.  The  right  ends  when  the  Feder- 
al Government— 

(1)  takes  action  resulting  In  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 


the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery:  or 
(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  In  a  repository: 

(c)  that  title  to  the  spent  fuel  together 
with  all  rights  to  such  fuel,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  passes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  site  of  the  power- 
plant  at  the  time  the  Secretary  takes  pos- 
session of  th  spent  fuel:  and 

(d)  that  the  contract  becomes  effective 
when  the  interim  away-from-reactor  storage 
facility  is  available  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sk.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
notice  of  intent  to  enter  Into  such  contracts 
by  publishing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning proposed  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  one- 
time payment  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel 
reuired  by  section  303(a)  on  an  annual  basis, 
based  on  calculation  of  the  costs  listed  In 
section  303(a),  and  shall  publish  such 
annual  one-time  payment  charge  and  the 
calculation  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Each  such  annual  one-time  payment  charge 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lication and  shall  remain  effective  for  a 
period  thereafter  of  twelve  months  as  the 
charge  for  the  costs  listed  in  section  303(a) 
for  any  spent  fuel,  title  to  which  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government  during 
that  twelve-month  period. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  To  the  extent  funds  are  avail- 
able and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
struct, acquire,  or  lease  one  or  more  away- 
from-reactor  facilities  for  the  interim  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
erplants with  a  total  storage  capacity  at  all 
such  facilities  of  not  more  than  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  metric  tons  of  uranium. 
The  facilities  shall— 

(1)  be  made  available  In  a  timely  manner 
to  accommodate  all  spent  fuel  for  which 
commitments  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  by  subject  to  a  license  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (S8  SUt.  1233).  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  In  determining 
whether  to  Issue  a  license  for  such  a  facility, 
the  Commission  shall  not  consider  the  need 
for  the  faculty.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  an  application  to  con- 
struct, acquire  or  lease,  and  operate  such  fa- 
cility not  later  than  such  date  as  necessary 
to  accommodate  In  a  timely  manner  all 
spent  fuel  requiring  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age pursuant  to  any  determinations  under 
section  302  of  this  Act.  When  the  Secretary 
submits  such  an  application  to  the  Conunis- 
sion,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  the 
amount  of  spent  fuel  for  which  commit- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  section 
302  and  the  date  by  which  the  facility  is 
needed  to  accommodate  in  a  timely  manner 
the  storage  of  the  spent  fuel. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  any  away- 
from-reactor  facility  under  this  section  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  facility  exceeds  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  new  away-from-reactor  facili- 
ty of  equal  capacity:  Provided,  That  any 
new  facility  would  be  available  when  needed 
to  satisfy  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  302(a). 
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(b)  The  Secretary,  In  providing  for  the 
transpKjrtation  of  spent  fuel  under  this  Act, 
shall  utilize  by  contract  private  industry  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  each  aspect  of 
such  transportation.  The  Secretary  shall 
use  direct  Federal  services  for  such  trans- 
portation only  upon  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  that  private  industry  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation services  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provid- 
ed in  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  shall  analyze  and  make 
projections  of  the  availability  when  needed 
of  spent  fuel  transportation  casks  required 
to  support  transportation  requirements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  actions  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  ensure  the  timely 
availability  when  needed  of  such  spent  fuel 
transportation  casks. 

(d)(1)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year 
which  commences  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  annual  impact  assistance  payments  to 
a  State  or  appropriate  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  both,  in  order  to  mitigate  social  or 
economic  Impacts  occasioned  by  the  con- 
struction and  subsequent  operation  of  any 
interim  away-from-reactor  storage  facility 
within  the  jursldictional  boundaries  of  such 
government  or  governments  and  authorized 
under  this  title. 

(2)  Payments  made  available  to  SUtes  and 
units  of  local  government  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be— 

(A)  allocated  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  with  a  priority  to  those  States  or 
units  of  local  government  suffering  the 
most  severe  Impacts:  and 

(B)  utilized  by  SUtes  or  units  of  local  gov- 
ernments only  for  (1)  planning,  (11)  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  public  services,  (ill) 
provision  of  public  services  related  to  the 
siting  of  a  facility  authorized  under  this 
title,  and  (Iv)  compensation  for  loss  of  tax- 
able property  equivalent  to  that  if  the  facili- 
ty had  been  operated  under  private  owner- 
ship. 

(3)  Such  payments  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
puri>oses  of  this  section  shall  be  achieved. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(4)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  solely  from  the  one-time 
payments  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
303. 

(5)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  consult 
with  States  and  appropriate  units  of  local 
government  in  advance  of  commencement 
of  construction  of  any  facility  authorized 
under  this  title  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
level  of  the  payment  such  government 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"unit  of  local  government"  means  a  county, 
parish,  township,  municipality,  and  shall  in- 
clude a  borough  existing  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  and  any  other  unit  of  govern- 
ment below  the  State  level  which  is  a  unit 
of  general  government  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  306.  When  an  Interim  away-from-re- 
actor storage  facility  Is  available,  the  Secre- 


tary shall  take  possession  of  and  transport 
to  a  designated  storage  facility  any  spent 
fuel  covered  by  a  contract  made  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  this  action  within  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  owner  of  such  spent  fuel 
provides  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  spent  fuel  is  available. 

Sec.  306A.  As  soon  as  practicable,  taking 
into  account  economic,  technical,  regula- 
tory, and  public  health  and  safety  factors, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  any  spent  fuel 
stored  at  an  Interim  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age facility,  authorized  under  this  title,  to  a 
permanent  geologic  repository,  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility  or  a  commercial 
reprocessing  facility  after  the  issuance  of  an 
operating  license  by  the  Commission  and 
the  commencement  of  operation  of  any 
such  facilities,  but  in  any  event  such  trans- 
fer of  spent  fuel  from  an  interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facility  shall  be  Initiat- 
ed no  later  than  8  years,  and  shall  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  12  years,  after  the  date 
of  commencement  of  operation  of  such  in- 
terim facility. 

Sec.  307.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of— 

(a)  acquiring  plant  and  capital  equipment 
or  land:  or 

(b)  for  planning,  construction,  or  modifi- 
cation of  facilities, 

to  make  available  facilities  for  the  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  away  from  the  reactor  under 
any  law  making  appropriations  of  funds  or 
authorizations  for  appropriations  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979.  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980,  including  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  Project  79-1-p  (away-from-re- 
actor spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  capacity)  in 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Eiiergy  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and  as  con- 
tained In  the  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  pursuant  to  title  X  subtitle 
A  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  Public  Law  97-35.  for  fiscal  years 
ending  on  September  30,  1982,  September 
30,  1983.  and  September  30,  1984,  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 305. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  301  through  307  with  regard  to 
any  facility  for  the  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  section 
305(a)  to  construct,  the  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  notify,  in  writing,  the 
Governor  and  the  SUte  legislature  of  any 
State  and  the  eligible  Tribal  Council  of  any 
Indian  tribe  in  such  State  in  which  is  locat- 
ed a  potentially  acceptable  site  for  such  a 
facility  for  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  of 
his  Intention  to  investigate  that  site  or  facil- 
ity. 

(b)  During  the  course  of  <nvestlgatlon  of 
such  site  or  facility,  the  Secretary  shall 
keep  the  Governor,  State  legislature,  and  el- 
igible Tribal  Council  currently  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  results  of  the 
investigation.  At  the  time  of  selection  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  site  or  existing  facility, 
but  prior  to  undertaking  any  site-specific 
work  or  alterations,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Governor,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  any  eligible  Tribal  Council  in  writ- 
ing of  such  selection,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  shall 
promptly  enter  into  negotiations  with  such 
State  and  eligible  Tribal  Council  to  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  agreement  under  which 
such  State  and  Council  shall  have  the  right 


to  participate  in  a  process  of  consultation 
and  concurrence,  based  on  public  health 
and  safety  and  environmental  concerns,  in 
all  stages  of  the  planning,  siting,  develop- 
ment, construction,  operation,  and  closure 
of  a  facility  within  such  State  for  the  inter- 
im storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nucle- 
ar powerplants.  Public  participation  in  the 
negotiation  of  such  an  agreement  shall  be 
provided  for  and  encouraged  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  SUte,  and  the  eligible  Tribal 
Council.  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
the  SUtes  and  Indian  tribes,  shall  develop 
and  publish  minimum  guidelines  for  public 
participation  in  such  negotiations,  but  the 
adequacy  of  such  guidelines  or  any  failure 
to  comply  with  such  guidelines  shall  not  be 
a  basis  for  judicial  review. 

(c)  The  cooperative  agreement  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  the  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  Information,  the  uti- 
lization of  available  expertise,  the  facillUt- 
ing  of  permitting  procedures,  joint  project 
review,  and  the  formulation  of  Joint  surveil- 
lance and  monitoring  arrangements  to  carry 
out  applicable  Federal  and  SUte  laws.  The 
cooperative  agreement  also  shall  Include  a 
detailed  plan  or  schedule  of  milestones,  de- 
cision points  and  opportunities  for  SUte  or 
eligible  Tribal  Council  review  and  objection. 
Such  cooperative  agreement  shall  provide 
procedures  for  negotiating  and  resolving  ob- 
jections of  the  SUte  and  eligible  Tribal 
Council  in  any  stage  of  planning,  siting,  de- 
velopment, construction,  operation,  or  clo- 
sure of  such  a  facility  within  such  SUte. 
The  terms  of  any  cooperative  agreement 
shall  not  affect  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  authority  under  existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consulUtion  and  concur- 
rence" means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (1)  keeps  the  SUte  and  eligible 
Tribal  Council  fully  and  currently  Informed 
about  the  aspects  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety,  (2)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  such  SUte 
and  Council  with  regard  to  such  aspects  of 
the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and  (3) 
works  diligently  and  ccwperatively  to  re- 
solve, through  arbitration  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and  ob- 
jections. The  process  of  consulUtion  and 
concurrence  shall  not  Include  the  grant  of  a 
right  to  any  SUte  or  Tribal  Council  to  exer- 
cise an  absolute  veto  of  any  aspect  of  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
and  opteration  of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  SUte  and  eligi- 
ble tribal  Council  shall  seek  to  conclude  the 
agreement  required  by  subsection  (b)  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dajrs  following  the  date 
of  notification  of  the  selection  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
report  to  the  Congress  thereafter  on  the 
sUtus  of  the  agreements  approved  under 
subsection  (c).  Any  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  sUtus  of  negotiations  of  such  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  shall  be  accompanied 
by  comments  solicited  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  SUte  and  eligible  Tribal  Council. 

(f)(1)  If,  within  the  ninety-day  period 
after  the  Governor  of  a  SUte  or  an  eligible 
Tribal  Council  receives  its  notice  of  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  such  Governor  or  eli- 
gible Tribal  Council,  or  both,  notifies  the 
Secretary.  In  writing,  of  his  or  its  objection 
to  the  facility,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend 
further  work  on  such  facility  and  promptly 
transmit  the  Governor's,  or  Tribal  Council's 
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or  both  obJecUons  together  with  the  Secre-     maximum  extent  practicable.  For  the  pur-  rod  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent 

H=rL^^T=er°:fthin  o^..^hrinc,^xvrn™runrj^s;  s^Thrs^t^xr^rnLS 

B^^^^B^B^'^^''^     Te"!/>t:;f.T^Thfpo..c.o.then.te.  ^rrlp^^-^\S^  pZZ^£^^ 

B^^M^^-j^^JitrZ-z  ^:^^^^T.oTZ^t^^.^^t  o^ints^^i^rp^^rr^e-^j^r^ 

s^^ '^^p^^^^^:^^,  ^;  s  '^^  "^•'^  °^  -"^  '"*• '"™'" "'''  •*^'^-  rh'^'tric^ior ^s-^^tiorj^n^t^ 

^crrSuitrSuch  detJ^Sof shS  no         (3K A,  Within  ninety  day,  of  enactment  of  under  thU  section  shall  include  a  statement 

Si    8uS    to    Judlc'-J^  aLlnlstratlve     thU  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  of  the  reasons  why  the  application  for  the 

~v4i«                   Juaiciai    or    aanui                    ^^^  publish  a  Joint  notice  In  the  Federal  Ucense  or  amendment  was  not  submitted 

(J* in  considering  any  objection  by  a  SUte     Retflster  stating  that  the  United  State.  U  sufficiently  m^^lyance  to  eliminate  the  need 

orehg?bl^™uCoimclUn^                       prepared    to   cooperate    with    and    provide  for  Issuance  of  the  license  or  license  amend- 

P^ldent  under  thTsubsect3  the  Presl-     Technical  assistance  to  non-nuclear  weapon  ment  on  an  Interim  basis.  Such  statement 

Sm^y  oT£  tSr  revile  l^d  comments     sUtes  In  the  fields  of  at-re^^r  spent  fuel  shsJl  not  prejudice  the  Commission's  consld- 

of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on     storage;  away-from-reactor  spent  fue    stor-  eratlon  of  such  petition, 

such  objections  The  provision  of  reviews  by     age:  monitored,  retrievable  spent  fuel  stor-  (b)  The  Commission  shall  grant  the  peti- 

the  Commission  shall  not  be  construed  as    age:  geologic  disposal  of  spent  fuel:  and  the  tlon   submitted   under  subsection   (a)   and 

binding  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any     health,  safety,   and  environmental   regula-  issue  the  license  or  license  amendment  on 

licensing  action  pertaining  to  the  facility     tlon  of  such  activities.  The  notice  shall  sum-  an  Interim  basis  If  the  Commission  deter- 

whlch  Is  the  subject  of  any  such  objection,     martee  the  resources  that  can  be  made  avaU-  mines  that— 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "ellgl-     able  for  International  cooperation  and  as-  d)  in  all  respects  other  than  the  conduct 

ble  Tribal  CouncU"   means  the  governing     sistance  In  these  fields  through  existing  pro-  or  completion  of  any  required  hearing,  the 

body  of  any  Indian  tribe  within  whose  reser-     grams  of  the  I>epartment  and  the  Commis-  requirements  of  law  are  met: 

vation  boundaries  there  is  located  a  poten-     slon.  Including  the  avaUability  of:  (1)  daU  (j,  ^  accordance  with  such  requiremenU, 

tially  accepUble  site  for  an  interim  storage     from  past  or  ongoing  research  and  develop-  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ac- 

faciUty  for  spent  fuel  from  cIvUian  nuclear     ment  projects;  (11)  consulUtlons  with  expert  tivitles  authorized  by  the  license  or  license 

powerplimU.  or  within  which  boundaries  a     E)epartment   or   Commission    personnel    or  amendment  during  the  interim  period.  In  ac- 

slte  for  such  faculty  Is  selected  by  the  Secre-     contractors:   and   (Hi)   liaison   with   private  cordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 

tary.  or  whose  federally  defined  possessory     business  entitles  and  organizations  working  gy^^  license  or  license  amendment,  will  pro- 

or  usage  rights  to  other  lands  ouUlde  of  the     in  these  fields.  vide    adequate    protection    to    the    public 

reservations  boundaries  arising  out  of  con-        (B)  The  Joint  notice  described  in  the  pre-  health    and   safety    and    the    environment 

gressionally  ratified  treaties,  as  determined     ceding  subparagraph  shall  be  updated  and  during  the  interim  period;  and 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to     reissued  annually  for  five  succeeding  years.  ^j,  ^j^^^  ^  ^  reasonable  expecUUon  that 

a  petition  filed  with  him  by  the  appropriate        (3)  FoUowlng  publication  of  the  annual  refusal  to  grant  the  petition  will  prevent  the 

governmental  officials  of  such  tribe,  may  be     Joint  notice  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2).  the  p^tmoner    from     providing    In    a    timely 

subatantiaUy  and  adversely  affected  by  the     Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  inform  the  govern-  njgjmgr  adequate  capacity   for  spent   fuel 

esUblishment  of  any  such  faculty.                      ments  of  non-nuclear  weapon  states  and.  as  gtorage  at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  to 

S«c.  309.  Section  202(3)  of  the  Energy  Re-     feasible,  the  organizations  operating  nuclear  maintain  a  full  core  reserve  storage  capabU- 

organlzatlon  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read:     power  plants  In  such  states,  that  the  United  j^y. 

"(3)  Faculties  used  primarily  for  the  re-     SUtes  is   prepared   to  cooperate   with   and  fco««^«^    That   the   Commission 

ceipt  and  storage  or  dUposal  of  high-level     provide  technical  assistance  to  non-nuclear  Provided. , jif «^;Ji^'^)'lf J:°f™^ 

?^oactive   w^te   or  sp^fuel   resulting     weapon  sUtes  in  the  fields  of  spent  fuel  "^  "°^  J^terii^S^  ?or  STeXtTpp J 

from  activities  Ucensed  under  such  Act  or     storage  and  disposal,  as  set  forth  In  the  "*"' °l!riv^S^th"co^£^li?^forTlw 

spent  fuel  from  foreign  reactors  transferred     Joint  notice.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  ^*°"  '^'[,tl^   a^entoST  to   expand 

under  a  subsequent  arrangement  authorized     also  solicit  expressions  of  Interest  from  non-  »<*"»«         /l^iJ^t^J^!  r«S!I?itv  hv  th™ 

under  such /S.".                                                   nuclear  weapon  sUte  governments  and  non-  onsite  »P«"^,^el  «toi^e  capacit^^^^^         um 

SK.    310.   Transportation    of   spent   fuel     nuclear  weapon  sUte  nuclear  power  re«:tor  of   a   new    ^^noUw^  not   pre>^ously    ap- 

under  section  SoHhall  be  subject  to  llcens-     operators  concerning  their  participation  In  P™'!?„^°' "*f  *^  ^"^r  theTu^^^oTth^ 

ing  and  regulation  by  the  Commission  and     expanded    United   SUtes   cooperation    and  ^,f°'^?^°^  Sw  S^lTo^^miaiJ  a 

by  the  Secreury  of  Transportation  as  prt^     technical     asslsUnce     programs     In     these  »!^'°^;  ^!^^™  J^!^  ^.^?^'^^^ 

vided    for    transporution    of    commercial     fields.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  transmit  ^^^^'^/^P*  °'L"?J^  °i  "^5^^  "*'""'°" 

spent  fuel  under  existing  law.                              any  such  expressions  of  interest  to  the  De-  ""^^21^  s^te-speclflc  i>tovcs»\. 

Sk.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Commis-     partment  and  the  Commission.  (c)  The  Commission  shall  iMke  the  deter- 

slon.  and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials       (4)  With  his  budget  presenUtion  materi-  mlnattons  under  subsection  (b)  as  exP«"- 

shaU  take  such  actions  as  they  consider  nee-     als  for  the  Department  and  the  Commission  tiously  as  possible  after  receipt  ol  a  petition 

essary  to  encourage  and  expedite  the  effec-     for    fiscal    years    1984    through    1989.    the  submitted  under  subsection  (a), 

tlve  use  of  existing  storage  facilities  and  the     president  shaU  Include  funding  requests  for  8»c.  313.  (a)  In  any  Commission  hearing 

addition  of  needed  new  storage  capacity  at     an  expanded  program  of  cooperation  and  pursuant    to    section    189    of    the    Atomic 

the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant     technical      assistance      with      non-nuclear  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  on  an  ap- 

conslstent  with-                                                   weapon  sUtes  in  the  fields  of  spent  fuel  plication  for  a  Ucense.  or  for  an  amendment 

(1)  the  protecUon  of  the  public  health,  storage  and  disposal  as  appropriate  in  light  to  an  existing  license,  fUed  after  the  date  of 
safety,  and  the  environment;                               of  expressions  of  Uiterest  Ui  such  coopera-  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 

(2)  economic  considerations;                             tlon  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  non-nucle-  iuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  clvlhan 

(3)  continued  operation  of  the  powerplant;  ar  weapon  sUte  governments  and  non-nu-  nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
and                                                                          clear  weapon  sUte  nuclear  power  reactor  high-density   fuel   storage   racks,    fuel   rod 

(4)  otherwise  applicable  law.  operators.  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
In  taking  such  action,  the  Secretary,  the  (5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  to  another  such  powerplant  within  the  Mme 
Commission,  and  other  appropriate  Federal  the  term  "non-nuclear  weapon  sUte"  shall  utUlty  system,  the  construction  of  addition- 
officials  shall  consider  the  views  of  the  pop-  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  In  al  spent  fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  ca- 
ulatlon  surrounding  such  powerplant.                Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-ProUf-  pacity.  or  by  other  means,  the  Commission 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtlon  with     eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (21  U.S.C.  438).  shaU,  at  the  request  of  any  party,  provide 

the  Commission,  shall  esUblish  a  coopera-        (6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  au-  an  opportunity  for  oral  arg^ent  with  re- 

tive  program  to  assist  and  encourage  the     thorize  the  Department  or  the  Commission  spect  to  any  matter  which  the  Commission 

private  development  of  alternate  technol-     to  take  any  action  not  authorized  order  ex-  determines  to  be  in  controversy  among  the 

ogles  for  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  at  the     istlng  law.  parties.  The  oral  argument  shall  be  preced- 

sltes  of  civilian  nuclear  powerpiants.  with  S«c.  312.  (a)  Any  person  fUlng  an  applica-  ed  by  such  discovery  procedures  as  the  rules 
the  objective  of  developing  one  or  more  al-  tlon  with  the  Commission  after  the  date  of  of  the  Commission  shall  provide.  The  Com- 
temate  technologies  that  the  Commission  enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  license,  or  for  an  mission  shall  requU-e  each  party,  including 
can  adopt  by  rule  on  a  generic  basis  for  use  amendment  to  an  existing  license,  to  expand  the  Commission  staff,  to  submit  in  written 
at  the  sites  of  all  civilian  nuclear  power-  the  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  form,  at  the  time  of  the  oral  argument,  all 
plants  without  the  need  for  additional  site-  a  clvUian  nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  the  facts,  daU  and  argumenU  upon  which 
specific  approvals  by  the  Commission  to  the     use  of  high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel     that  party  proposes  to  rely  that  are  known 
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at  such  time  to  that  party.  Only  facts  and 
daU  in  the  form  of  sworn  testimony  or  affi- 
davit may  be  relied  upon  by  the  parties 
during  oral  argument.  Of  the  materials  that 
may  be  submitted  by  the  parties  during  oral 
argument,  the  Commission  shall  only  con- 
sider those  facts  and  daU  that  are  submit- 
ted In  the  form  of  sworn  testimony  or  affi- 
davit. 

(bHl)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  oral  argu- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  designate  any  disput- 
ed question  of  fact,  together  with  any  re- 
maining questions  of  law,  for  resolution  in 
an  adjudicatory  hearing  only  if  It  deter- 
mines that— 

(A)  there  is  a  genuine  and  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact  which  can  only  be  resolved  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  introduction  of 
evidence  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing;  and 

(B)  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shaU  designate 
in  writing  the  specific  facts  that  are  in  genu- 
ine and  substantial  dispute,  the  reason  why 
the  decision  of  the  agency  Is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  such  facts,  and 
the  reason  why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is 
likely  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

(c)  No  court  ShaU  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission  in  any 
proceeding  described  In  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  a  faUure  by  It  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  pursuant  to  this  section  unless— 

(1)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used  was 
presented  to  the  Commission  in  a  timely 
fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  excuse  the  failure  to  present  a 
timely  objection,  and 

(2)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fair  consideration  and  informed 
resolution  of  a  significant  issue  of  the  pro- 
ceeding taken  as  a  whole. 

Sxc.  314.  In  any  proceeding  on  an  appUca- 
tlon  for  a  Ucense.  or  for  an  amendment  to 
an  existing  license,  fUed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civUlan 
nuclear  powerplant,  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  the  same 
utUlty  system,  the  construction  of  addition- 
al spent  fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  ca- 
pacity or  by  other  means,  the  Commission 
shaU  not  consider  as  alternatives  the  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  in  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age faclUties.  the  reduction  or  cessation  of 
plant  operations,  or  no  action. 
TITLE    rV— DISPOSAL    OP    SOLIDIFIED 

HIGH-LEVEL    RADIOACTIVE    WASTE 

AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Sic.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  Policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsiblUty  to  provide  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  soUdified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(2)  spent  fuel,  unless  otherwise  processed, 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
must  be  permanently  disposed  of  in  a  feder- 
ally owned  and  operated  repository; 

(3)  such  permanent  disposal  in  a  reposi- 
tory shaU  occur  without  regard  to  interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  pursuant  to  title  III 
and  long-term  storage  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  pursu- 
ant to  title  V; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponslbUity  to  assure  that  repositories  capa- 
ble of  safely  disrKtsing  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  are 


avaUable  with  sufficient  capacity  when 
needed;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  demonstrate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  soUdified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  that  provides  adequate  protection 
to  the  pubUc  health,  safety,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(b)  The  poUcy  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  esUblishment  of  a  federaUy  owned 
and  operated  program  for  the  siting,  devel- 
opment, construction,  and  operation  of  re- 
positories capable  of  safely  disposing  of  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel,  which  repositories  are  to  be  li- 
censed by  the  Commission; 

(2)  a  national  schedule  for  accomplishing 
the  regiUatory  and  programmatic  actions 
needed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  obtaining 
by  December  41.  1989,  a  Commission  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  first  full-scale, 
operational  repository  capable  of  safely  dis- 
posing of  soUdified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel,  and  achievement  of 
operational  sUtus  for  the  repository  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible;  and 

(3)  the  development,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  at  least  one  test  and  evaluation 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
packaging,  handling,  and  emplacement 
technology  for  soUdified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel  needed  to  further 
the  demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel,  with  the  objective  of  achiev- 
ing operational  sUtus  of  one  such  faculty 
by  January  1. 1988. 

DKVXLOPIfZIfT  OP  EPA  STAHDARSS  AND  IfXC 
TCCUMICAL  CKITERIA 

Sbc.  402.  (a)  EPA  Stakdarss.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1983,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law,  shaU, 
by  rule,  propose  generaUy  appUcable  stand- 
ards for  offsite  releases  of  radioactivity 
from  repositories  capable  of  disposing  of  so- 
lidUled  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel.  Promulgation  of  these  standards 
ShaU  occur  within  a  period  not  greater  than 
one  year  after  proposal. 

(b)  NRC  Tbchhical  Critkria.- Not  later 
than  January  1,  1984,  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  authority  under  existing  law,  shaU, 
by  rule,  promulgate  technical  criteria  for 
review  of  an  application— 

(1)  for  authority  to  construct  a  repository 
capable  of  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel,  or 

(2)  for  a  license  to  emplace  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel  \n  the  repository. 

Such  criteria  shaU  provide  for  the  use  of  a 
system  of  multiple  barriers  in  the  design  of 
the  repository  and  shaU  Include  such  re- 
strictions on  the  retrievability  of  the  soUdi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel  emplaced  in  the  repository  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 
idkhtipicatiom  op  srrxs  por  rxpositoriks 
Stc.  403.  (a)  GtriDELiirBS  por  Repository 
Site  RscoiiMEifDATioN.— Not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  In  con- 
sulUtlon with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  United  SUtes  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commission,  shall  issue  general  guidelines 
for  the  recommendation  of  sites  for  reposi- 
tories capable  of  safely  disposing  of  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel.  The  guidelines  shall  specify  factors 
that  would  qualify  or  disqualify  a  site  from 
development  as  a  repository,  including  fac- 


tors pertaining  to  geologic  criteria,  the  loca- 
tion of  valuable  natural  resources,  proximi- 
ty to  population,  hydrology,  geophysics, 
seismic  activity,  and  atomic  energy  defense 
activities.  The  guidelines  shaU  require  the 
Secretary  to  consider  the  various  geologic 
media  in  which  sites  for  repositories  may  be 
located  and,  to  the  extent  practicable  con- 
sidering the  schedule  of  actions  contained  in 
this  title,  to  recommend  sites  in  different 
geologic  media.  The  guidelines  also  shaU  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  consider  the  cost  and 
Impact  of  transporting  to  the  resposltory 
site  the  solidified  high  level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
resposltory  and  the  advantages  of  regional 
distribution  in  the  siting  of  repositories. 
The  Secretary  shaU  use  the  guidelines  es- 
Ublished  under  this  subsection  in  consider- 
ing sites  to  be  recommended  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  Site  RccoMHEinMTioirs  bt  the  Secre- 
tary.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1984,  the 
Secretary  shaU  Identify  and  recommend  to 
the  President  at  least  three  sites  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  sulUble  for  site 
characterization  for  the  selection  of  the 
first  repository.  Not  later  than  January  1, 
1987,  the  Secretary  shall  identify  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  at  least  three  ad- 
ditional sites,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  suitable  for  site  characterization 
for  possible  subsequent  selection  as  reposi- 
tory sites.  The  Secretary  shaU  not  recom- 
mend for  characterization  any  area  of  a  site 
used  for  the  test  and  evaluation  faculty  pur- 
suant to  section  407  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines would  permit  the  physical  integra- 
tion of  the  test  and  evaluation  facUity  and  a 
proposed  repository.  Each  recommendation 
of  a  site  shaU  include  a  detailed  sUtement 
of  the  basis  for  the  recommendation  and 
shaU  consider  the  environmental  suiUbUity 
of  the  site  for  the  potential  location  of  the 
repository.  If  the  Secretary  recommends  a 
site  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  shaU 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  Ui  which 
the  site  is  located  and  the  Tribal  CouncU  of 
any  affected  Indian  tribe  of  the  Secretary's 
recommendation  and  the  basis  for  such  rec- 
ommendation. 

(3)  Before  recommending  to  the  President 
any  site  for  characterization,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  site  is  located  and  the  Tribal 
CouncU  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  of  the 
proposed  recommendation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  hold  public  meetings  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  site  to  inform  the  residents  of  the 
area  In  which  the  site  is  located  of  the  pro- 
posed recommendation  and  to  receive  their 
comments. 

(C)  PRESIDEIfTIAL  RXVIZW  OP  RBCOMIIZITDKD 

Sites.— 

(1)  The  President  shall  review  each  site 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
submission  of  each  recommendation  for  a 
site,  the  President  in  his  discretion  shall 
either  approve  or  disapprove  the  site,  and 
transmit  his  decision  to  the  Secretary,  to 
the  Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which  each 
site  is  located,  and  to  the  Tribal  CouncU  of 
any  affected  Indian  tribe.  If  the  President 
disapproves  any  site,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  another  site  reconunendatlon  within 
sixty  days  after  the  President's  disapproval. 
If  the  President  fails  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  site  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph during  such  sixty-day  period,  or 
within  such  period  fails  to  invoke  his  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (2)  to  delay  the  de- 
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termination,  the  site  shall  be  considered  to 
be  approved. 

(2)  The  President  may  delay  for  not  more 
than  six  months  his  decision  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  site 
upon  determining  that  the  information  pro- 
vided with  the  recommendation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  decision  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  referred  to  in  psiragraph  ( 1 ).  The 
President  may  Invoke  his  authority  under 
this  paragraph  by  submitting  written  notice 
to  the  Congress,  within  such  period,  of  his 
intent  to  utilize  the  authority  provided 
under  this  paragraph.  If  the  President  In- 
vokes this  authority  under  this  paragraph 
but  fails  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  site  at 
the  end  of  such  six-month  period,  the  site 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved. 

(d)  Any  activity  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  preliminary  decisionmaking  activity 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852). 

(e)  In  any  request  to  the  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  fiinds  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  include,  with  re- 
spect to  each  geologic  medium  In  which 
sites  for  repositories  may  be  located,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  preparing  a  site  for  site 
characterization. 

Srr*  CHARACTKRIZATION 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
in  accordance  with  this  section  appropriate 
site  characterization  activities  at  each  site 
approved  under  section  403.  Site  character- 
ization activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852)  only  In  the  manner  described  in 
subsection  (bKlHA)  below. 

(bXl)  Before  proceeding  to  sink  shafts  at 
any  site,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  for  such 
site  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  In  which  the  site  is  located,  and  to 
the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  for  their  review  and  command— 

(A)  an  environmental  assessment  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regulations  Im- 
plementing the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852)  of  the  site 
characterization  activities  planned  for  such 
site,  and  a  discussion  of  alternative  activities 
for  purposes  of  site  characterization  which 
may  be  undertaken  to  minimize  such  im- 
pacts; 

(B)  a  general  plan  for  site  characterization 
activities  to  be  conducted  at  such  site,  which 
plan  shall  Include— 

(I)  a  description  of  the  site; 

(II)  a  description  of  the  site  characteriza- 
tion activities.  Including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  plans  for  any  onslte 
testing  of  radioactive  material  or  nonra- 
dioactive material,  investigation  activities 
that  may  affect  the  ability  of  the  site  to  iso- 
late any  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel,  and  provlsons  to  con- 
trol likely  adverse,  safety-related  Impacts 
from  site  characterization  activities; 

(III)  plans  for  decontaminating  tuid  decom- 
missioning the  site  If  it  Is  determined  un- 
suitable for  application  for  licensing  as  a  re- 
pository and  if  any  radioactive  materials  are 
used  for  site  characterization:  and 

(iv)  any  other  information  required  by  the 
Commission;  and 

(C)  proposals  describing  the  possible  form 
of  packaging  for  the  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel  that  would  be 
emplaced  in  the  repository. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  fully  the 
comments  received  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, and  in  consultation  with  the  Ctover- 


nor  of  the  State  and  the  Tribal  Council  of 
any  affected  Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  title 
VII  conduct  site  characterization  activities 
In  a  manner  to  minimize  any  significant  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  Identifed  in 
the  environmental  assessment  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  the  comments  received  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1):  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  have  no  authority  under 
this  section  to  conduct  any  activities  at  the 
site  which  were  not  considered  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1).  unless  any  requirement  for 
an  environmental  impact  statement  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  for  a 
repository  pursuant  to  subsection  405(a)  has 
been  complied  with. 

(3)  During  the  conduct  of  site  character- 
ization activities  at  a  site,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Conunission.  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  In  which  the  site  is  locat- 
ed, and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  actlvltes  and  the  Information  devel- 
oped from  such  activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shall  conduct  such  tests, 
and  may  conduct  such  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  as  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  daU  for  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  by  the 
Commission  for  a  repository  at  the  site  and 
for  the  compliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852). 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
which  the  site  is  located  and  to  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  under 
title  VII,  on  the  tests  conducted  at  a  site 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  on  the  in- 
formation developed  from  such  tests. 

(d)(1)  In  conducting  site  characterization 
activities  or  tests  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)— 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  use  such  radioac- 
tive materials  at  a  site  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  deem  necessary  to  provide 
data  for  the  submission  of  an  application 
for  a  construction  authorization  for  a  repos- 
itory at  the  site; 

(B)  if  radioactive  materials  are  placed  in  a 
site,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the  amount  of 
radioactive  materials  to  that  quantity  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  site 
for  a  repository  and  to  provide  data  for  the 
submission  of  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion authorization  for  a  repository  at  the 
site;  and 

(C)  any  radioactive  material  used  or 
placed  on  a  site  shall  be  fully  retrievable. 

(2)  If  characterization  activities  are  termi- 
nated at  a  site  for  any  reason,  the  Secretary 
shall  remove  any  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste  or  spent  fuel,  or  other  radioac- 
tive materials  at  or  in  the  site  as  promptly 
as  practicable. 

SITX  APPROVAL  AlTD  COHSTHUCTIOIf 
AUTRORIZATIOltS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  President  not  later  than  Jtuiu- 
ary  1,  1986,  that  the  President  approve  one 
of  the  three  initially  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  the  first  repository.  The 
Secretary  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
not  later  than  January  1,  1989,  that  the 
President  approve  one  or  more  additional 
sites  from  all  of  the  characterized  sites  for 
the  development  of  subsequent  repositories. 
In  making  subsequent  site  recommendations 
and  approvals,  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  shall  consider  the  need 
for  regional  distribution  of  repositories  and 
the  need  to  minimize,  to  the  extent  practi- 


cable, the  Impacts  and  cost  of  transporting 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste.  Prior  to  submitting  each  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  for  approval  of 
a  site,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  meet- 
ings In  the  vicinity  of  the  site  to  inform  the 
residents  of  the  area  In  which  the  site  is  lo- 
cated of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
and  to  receive  their  comments.  Any  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  for 
purposes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852).  A  final  en- 
vironmental Impact  sUtement  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852),  prepared 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  accompany  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  to  approve 
the  site  for  a  repository.  With  respect  to  the 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852), 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  adequate  consider- 
ation of  the  need  for  a  repository,  the  time 
of  the  Initial  availability  of  a  repository,  and 
all  alternatives  to  a  repository  for  the  isola- 
tion of  spent  fuel  and  soUdifled  high-level 
radioactive  waste,  and  no  further  consider- 
ation of  such  matters  shall  be  required.  The 
Secretary  shall  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  the  first  proposed  facility  those 
sites  recommended  by  January  1.  1984,  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  403(b) 
and  approved  by  the  President  for  site  char- 
acterization pursuant  to  section  403(c).  The 
Secretary  shall  only  consider  as  alternate 
sites  for  subsequent  proposed  facilities 
those  sites  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
by  January  1,  1984,  and  by  January  1,  1987, 
pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  approved  by 
the  President  for  site  characterization  pur- 
suant to  section  403(c).  I»reparatlon  of  the 
final  environmental  impact  sUtement  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, with  coordination  and  comments  by 
the  Commission  and  other  Interested  agen- 
cies, shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(83  SUt.  852)  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
a  site  for,  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
to  construct  and  operate  a  repository:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued In  any  way  as  amending  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt. 
852). 

(b)  The  President  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  within  sixty  days 
after  the  recommendation  Is  submitted.  If 
the  President  disapproves  any  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  another  rec- 
ommendation from  among  the  character- 
ized sites  within  sixty  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's disapproval. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  an  application  for  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  a  repository  at  each  site 
approved  by  the  President  within  one-hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President  approves  a  site  under 
subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
a  copy  of  such  license  application  to  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  In  which  the  site  is 
located  and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  af- 
fected Indian  tribe. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  on  which  an  application  is  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  repori  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  on  the  application 
undertaken  through  such  date,  including  a 
description  of— 
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( 1 )  major  unresolved  safety  Issues,  and  the 
Secretary's  explanation  of  design  and  oper- 
ation plans  for  resolving  such  issues; 

(2)  matters  of  contention  regarding  the 
application;  and 

(3)  any  Commission  actions  regarding  the 
granting  or  denial  of  the  application. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final  decision  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  first  such  appli- 
cation not  later  than  December  31,  1989, 
and  the  second  such  application  not  later 
than  December  31,  1992.  The  Commission 
decision  approving  the  first  such  application 
shall  prohibit  the  emplacement  in  the  first 
repository  of  a  quantity  of  spent  fuel  con- 
taining In  excess  of  seventy  thousand  metric 
tons  of  heavy  metal  or  a  quantity  of  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  resulting 
from  the  reprocessing  of  such  a  quantity  of 
spent  fuel  until  such  time  as  a  second  repos- 
itory is  in  operation.  In  the  event  that  a 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facility,  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  title  V  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  located,  or  is  planned  to  be  located, 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  first  repository, 
then  the  Commission  decision  approving 
the  first  such  application  shall  prohibit  the 
emplacement  of  a  quantity  of  spent  fuel 
containing  In  excess  of  seventy  thousand 
metric  tons  of  heavy  metal  or  a  quantity  of 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  result- 
ing from  the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  in 
both  the  repository  and  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility  until  such  time  as  a 
second  repository  Is  In  operation. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a  re- 
pository in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that— 

(1)  the  Commission  shall  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  the  first  proposed  facility 
those  sites  recommended  by  January  1, 
1984,  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
403(b)  and  approved  by  the  President  for 
site  characterizauon  pursuant  to  section 
403(c). 

(2)  the  Commission  shall  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  subsequent  proposed  fa- 
cilities those  sites  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  January  1,  1984,  and  by  January  1, 
1987,  pursuant  to  section  403(b)  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  for  site  character- 
ization pursuant  to  section  403(c),  and 

(3)  the  Commission  shall  rely  on  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  sUtement  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  405(a) 
in  issuing  a  final  decision  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  application  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  Independent  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission.  In  order  to  mi- 
minimize  uimecessary  duplication. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary,  the  Commission, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  shall 
take  such  actions  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary, consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  the  environmen- 
tal, to  achieve  operational  sUtus  of  a  reposi- 
tory licensed  under  section  405(e)  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

TEST  AlfD  EVALUATION  FACILrrT 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  I. 
1983,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  at  least  one  test  and 
evaluation  facility  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping generically  applicable  packaging,  han- 
dling, and  emplacement  technology  for  so- 
lidified high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  to  further  the  demonstration  of 
disposal  of  such  waste  and  spent  fuel.  The 


proposal  shall  Include  site-specific  designs, 
specification,  and  cost  estimates  adequate  to 
solicit  bids  for  the  construction  of  an  initial 
facility,  and  a  schedule  for  the  construction 
of  a  facility,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
achieving  facility  operation  not  later  than 
January  I,  1988.  The  proposal  shall  also  in- 
clude a  detailed  plan,  schedule,  and  termina- 
tion date  for  the  generically  applicable  re- 
search and  development  activities  proposed 
to  be  conducted  at  the  test  and  evaluation 
facility. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  select  an  existing 
research  development  site  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  test  and  evaluation  facility.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  select  any  area  of  a  site 
that  the  Secretary  Intends  to  recommend 
for  characterization  pursuant  to  section 
403(b)  that  the  Secretary  determines  would 
permit  the  physical  Integration  of  the  test 
and  evaluation  facility  and  a  proposed 
repository. 

(c)  The  facility  shall  be  designed  to— 

(1)  accept  a  total  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  packages  of  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(2)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
to  be  emplaced  In  the  facility; 

(3)  accept  waste  and  spent  fuel  pacluges 
incori>orating  multiple  barrier  design;  and 

(4)  permit  full  retrievablllty  of  the  waste 
and  spent  fuel  to  t>e  emplaced  in  the  facili- 
ty. 

(d)  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  shall  transmit  their  comments  on  the 
final  proposal  to  the  Congress  together  with 
the  proposal. 

(e)(1)  Preparation  and  transmittal  of  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  within  the 
meaning  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
SUt.  852),  but  an  environmental  assessment 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions implementing  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  852) 
shaU  be  prepared  on  the  prop>osaI  to  accom- 
pany such  transmittal. 

(2)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  facility,  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  shall 
apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
Impact  sUtement  in  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  the  need  for  such 
facility  or  any  alternative  to  the  design  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  as  they  may 
have  been  amended  by  such  subsequent  con- 
gressional authorization. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  license  by  the  Commission:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  the  Secretary  shall  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  In  the 
siting,  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  faculty. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  an  affected  SUte  and  any  affected 
Indian  tribe  under  subsections  701  (b).  (c), 
(d).  and  (e)  of  title  VII  in  any  test  and  eval- 
uation faculty  authorized  by  the  Congress 
under  this  section:  Provided,  That  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  existing  re- 
search and  development  site  unless  it  is  au- 
thorized as  a  test  and  evaluation  facUity  and 
expanded  significantly  with  regard  to  its 
extent  or  the  number  of  packages  of  solidi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel. 


NATIONAL  SFTE  SURVEY  PROGRAM 


Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  United 
SUtes  Geological  Survey  shall  conduct  a  na- 
tional site  survey  program,  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  January  1,  1986,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Identifying  sites  that  may  be  sulU- 
ble  for  site  characterization  for  a  repository 
in  addition  to  those  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  403(b). 

(b)  The  national  site  survey  program  es- 
Ubllshed  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  include 
every  SUte  that  may  contain  accepUble 
sites  for  a  repository.  No  SUte  shaU  have 
the  authority  to  prohibit  or  restrict  any  ac- 
tivity that  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  United  SUtes  Geological  Survey  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  results  of 
the  national  site  survey  program  esUbllshed 
by  subsection  (a)  In  Identifying  and  recom- 
mending sites  for  characterization  for  possi- 
ble subsequent  selection  as  repository  sites 
under  section  403(b). 

Sec.  409.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  continue 
and  accelerate  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  investigation  of  alternative  . 
means  and  technologies  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  from 
civUlan  nuclear  activities  and  Federal  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Such 
program  shall  Include  examination  of  vari- 
ous waste  disposal  options. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  no  license  or 
other  approval  shaU  be  given  by  any  Feder- 
al department,  agency,  or  other  Instrumen- 
tality, or  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
for  the  disposal  of  low-level  nuclear  waste, 
including  contaminated  materials  in  the 
oceans  untU  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  such  dlsp>osal  on  the  marine 
environment  as  compared  with  the  adverse 
effects  of  land  disposal,  and  Congress  au- 
thorizes such  disposal;  or  unless  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  determines 
that  the  proposed  disposal  Is  only  for  pur- 
poses of  research  on  the  effects  of  low-level 
radiation  on  the  marine  environment. 

Sec.  410.  The  Secretary  consistent  with 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  401,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  enter  Into  contracU 
with  persons  owning  and  operating  clvUian 
nuclear  powerplants,  and  with  persons 
owning  spent  fuel  or  high-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  be  civilian  nuclear  activities 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(1)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  that  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  the  fees  esUblished  by  sec- 
tion 603  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  will  reasonably  undertake  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  It  under  this 
Act  and  shall  no  later  than  December  31, 
1996- 

(A)  take  title  to  the  spent  fuel  and  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  owned  or  generated 
by  such  person, 

(B)  transport  the  spent  fuel  or  high-level 
radioactive  waste  to  a  federally  owned  and 
operated  respository  or  monitored,  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  and 

(C)  store  or  dispose  of  the  spent  fuel  or 
high-level  radioactive  waste. 

(2)  Any  person  with  whom  the  Secretary 
has  contracted  under  this  section  may  bring 
an  action  In  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Claims  for  damages  arising  out  of  a  faUure 
to  meet  the  contractural  obligations  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  Govern- 
ment can  show  that  its  faUure  to  meet  such 
contractural  obligations  was  directly  caused 
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by  considerations  of  safety  and  not  caused 
by  Government  delay.  The  Court  of  Claims 
may  not  award  damages  under  this  para- 
graph to  any  person  In  excess  of  the  total 
amount  that  person  has  paid  In  fees  pursu- 
ant to  section  603. 

(c)  The  contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion by  the  owner  of  spent  fuel  of  a  non- 
transferable right  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining fuel  resource  leas  the  coats  of  recov- 
ery, as  determined  at  the  time  of  recovery. 
The  right  ends  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— 

(1)  takes  actions  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  leas 
the  costs  of  recovery;  or 

(3)  disposes  of  such  fuel  in  a  repository. 

Sk.  411.  Not  later  than  January  1.  1983. 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  detailed  management  plan  for  the  ac- 
tions required  by  this  title.  The  plan  shall 
identify  the  major  program  objectives, 
milestones,  decisions  and  critical  path  items 
that  are  required  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  In  this  tiUe.  The  President  shall 
submit  with  such  plan  an  evaluation  of  a 
plan  to  establish  an  independent  establish- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  to  manage  re- 
positories and  temporary  storage  sites.  Such 
plan  shall  include  provisions  specifying  the 
composition  of  the  managing  body  of  such 
establishment  and  the  responsibilities  and 
powers  of  such  body. 
TITLE    V— LONG-TERM    STORAGE    OF 

SOLIDIFIED    HIGH  LEVEL    RADIOAC 

TIVE  WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL  FROM 

CrVTUAN  NUCLEAR  ACTIVITIES 

Ssc.  501.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  long-term  storage 
of  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel,  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
tiUe  III  and  title  IV: 

(3)  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
should  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  consider  fully  a  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  or  more  monitored,  retriev- 
able storage  facilities  to  provide  such  long- 
term  storage:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  such  facilities  are 
available  with  sufficient  capacity  when 
needed. 

Sec.  502.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  the 
consideration  of  one  or  more  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facilities  for  spent  fuel  and 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste.  Such 
facilities  shall  be  designed  to— 

(a)  accommodate  spent  fuel  without  re- 
processing, as  well  as  solidified  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  Including  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  reprocessing  of 
such  spent  fuel  if  such  reprocessing  is  un- 
dertaken in  the  United  SUtes: 

(b>  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
for  the  foreseeable  future: 

(c)  provide  for  the  ready  retrieval  of  any 
spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  for  further  processing  or  disposal 
by  an  alternative  method:  and 

(d)  safely  contain  such  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  so 
long  as  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  main- 
tenance. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
placement as  necessary,  of  such  facility. 


Sbc.  503.  The  proposal  shall  include— 

(a)  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  facilities  callable  of 
safely  storing  solidified  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  fuel,  which  facilities 
are  to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission: 

(b)  site-specific  designs,  specifications,  and 
cost  estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  initial  facility  which 
will  support  authorization  to  construct  the 
first  full-scale,  operational  facility  capable 
of  safely  storing  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste  and  spent  fuel  and  achievement 
of  operational  sUtus  for  the  facility  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible: 

(c)  a  plan  for  integrating  the  facilities 
under  this  title  with  the  interim  spent  fuel 
storage  facilities  authorized  by  title  HI  and 
repositories  authorized  by  title  IV. 

Sec.  504.  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  shall  transmit  their  comments 
on  the  final  proposal  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  the  proposal. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Preparation  and  transmittal 
of  the  proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  envtrorunent 
within  the  meaning  of  section  103(2)(C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (S3  Stat.  852),  but  an  environmental  as- 
sessment prepared  pursuant  to  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations  implementing  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852)  shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal 
to  accompany  such  transmittal  based  upon 
available  Information  regarding  alternative 
technologies  for  storage  of  spent  fuel  and 
solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  stor- 
age. 

(b)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  Initial  facility,  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
shall  apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
impact  statement  in  connection  with  such 
facility  shall  not  consider  the  need  for  the 
faculty,  alternate  sites  for  the  facility,  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  502  of  this  Act  as  may  have 
been  amended  by  such  subsequent  congres- 
sional authorization. 

(c)  Any  facility  authorized  under  this  title 
shaU  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
203(3)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  SUt.  1333),  except  that  In  iU  con- 
sideration of  the  application  filed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  initial  facUity,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  consider  the  need  for  the 
facility,  alternate  sites  for  the  facility,  or 
any  alternative  to  the  design  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  502  of  this  Act  but  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  licens- 
ing process  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  annual  impact  aid 
payments  to  appropriate  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  mitigate  social  or  eco- 
nomic impacts  occasioned  by  the  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  ot>eration  of  any  facili- 
ty within  the  Jurisdictional  boundaries  of 
such  local  governments  and  authorized 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Payments  made  available  to  units  of 
local  goverrunent  under  this  section  shall 
be- 

(1)  allocated  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  with  a  priority  to  those  units  of 
local  government  suffering  the  most  severe 
impacts;  and 

(3)  utilized  by  units  of  local  governments 
only  for  (A)  planning,  (B)  construction  and 


maintenance  of  public  services,  and  (C)  pro- 
vision of  public  services  related  to  the  siting 
of  a  facility  authorized  under  this  title. 

(c)  Payments  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  section  wlU  be  achieved.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
n-<ide  available  solely  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  601  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  consult  with  appro- 
priate units  of  local  government  in  advance 
of  commencement  of  construction  of  any  fa- 
cUity authorized  under  this  title  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  level  of  the  payments  such 
government  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  section. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "unit 
of  local  government"  means  a  county, 
parish,  township,  municipality,  or  borough. 
Including  a  borough  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  or  other  unit  of  government 
below  the  SUte  which  Is  a  unit  of  general 
government  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  VI— FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sepa- 
rate account  to  provide  for  costs  directly  re- 
lated to  (1)  the  acquisition,  lease  or  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  Federal  away- 
from-reactor  interim  storage  facilities  for 
spent  fuel  in  accordance  with  title  III  of 
this  Act:  (3)  the  development.  Including  site 
selection  and  characterization,  construction 
and  operation  of  repositories  for  the  dispos- 
al of  such  spent  fuel  or  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  in  accordance  with  title  IV 
of  this  Act:  (3)  the  development,  including 
site  selection,  construction  and  operation  of 
one  or  more  test  and  evaluation  faculties  in 
accordance  with  tlUe  IV  of  this  Act:  (4)  the 
development,  including  site  selection  con- 
struction and  operation  of  faculties  for  the 
long-term  storage  of  spent  fuel  or  soUdlfied 
high-level  radioactive  waste  in  accordance 
with  title  V  of  this  Act;  (5)  the  related  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  such  spent  fuel 
or  waste:  (6)  assistance  under  sections  506 
and  701(c):  and  (7)  research,  development 
and  investigation  activities  of  the  Secretary 
required  to  support  the  activities  described 
in  Items  (1)  through  (5).  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  307  or  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  purposes  of  titles  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act,  aU  charges  under  section  303,  re- 
eeipta  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  reproc- 
essed fuel,  all  fees  coUected  under  section 
603,  and  the  proceeds  from  any  obUgations 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  602  of  this  title 
shaU  be  deposited  into  the  account. 

(b)  To  the  extent  funds  are  avaUable  and 
in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priations Acts,  the  Secretary  may  draw  of 
such  account  to  carry  out  the  purposes  on 
titles  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  construct 
or  acquire  any  facility  authorized  under  this 
Act  uiUess  the  specific  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  initiation  of  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition is  explicitly  approved  in  an  appro- 
priation Act. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  may  borrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In 
amounts    provided    In    appropriation    Acts. 
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The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  agree  on  terms,  maturities, 
and  conditions  of  the  obligations,  but  the 
maturities  may  not  be  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  Secretary  may  redeem  the  obU- 
gations before  maturity.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  decide  the  Interest  rate 
of  the  obligations  considering  the  average 
market  of  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
before  the  obligations  are  issued.  The  inter- 
est payments  on  such  obligations  may  \x  de- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  but  any  Interest  payment  so 
deferred  shaU  bear  interest.  Such  obliga- 
tions shaU  be  issued  in  amounts  and  at 
prices  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary issued  under  this  section  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt  transaction 
of  the  United  States  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  sectirities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act.  Securities 
may  be  issued  under  that  Act  to  purchase 
obUgations  from  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  avaUable  pursu- 
ant to  section  307  of  thls'Act  and  any  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  III,  IV,  V. 
and  VI  of  this  Act  shaU  be  repaid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  ac- 
count, together  with  interest  imtU  the  date 
of  repajrment  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  on  long-term 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  appropriations  are 
made.  The  Secretary  shaU  repay  such  ap- 
propriation together  with  interest  within 
thirty  years  from  the  time  at  which  such 
appropriations  become  avaUable  for  expend- 
iture after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  no  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
are  authorised  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
tiUes  III.  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  unless 
the  amounts  appropriated  are  deposited 
into  the  account  established  in  section 
601(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  Invest  in  United 
States  Treasury  instruments  any  surplus 
funds  accnUng  in  the  account  established 
by  section  601  herein  and  the  Interest  paid 
on  such  Treasury  instruments  shall  accure 
to  the  benefit  of  such  account. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  is  hereby  imposed  a 
mandatory  fee  in  the  amount  of  1.0  mU  per 
kUowatt-hour  on  electricity  generated  by  ci- 
vilian nuclear  powerplants  and  sold  on  or 
after  the  date  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shaU  be  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government  that  are 
specified  in  section  601(a). 

(b)  The  fee  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shaU  be  coUected  by  the  person  owning  and 
operating  each  civiUan  nuclear  powerplant 
and  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
UrUted  States  and  deposited  In  the  separate 
account  established  by  section  601.  The 
person  owning  and  operating  a  civiUan  nu- 
clear powerplant  who  pays  the  fee  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  spent  fuel,  or  the  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  spent  fuel, 
which  is  removed  from  the  nuclear  reactor 
of  such  CiviUan  nuclear  powerplant  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(c)  Not  later  than  lUnety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shaU  establish  a  one  time  fee  per  kUogram 
of  heavy  metal  in  spent  fuel,  or  in  soUdified 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  an  average  charge  of  1.0  mU 
per  kUowatt-hour  for  electricity  generated 
by  such  spent  fuel,  or  such  soUdlfled  high- 
level  waste  derived  therefrom,  to  be  coUect- 
ed from  any  person  deUverlng  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  spent  fuel,  or  soUdlfied  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  derived  from  spent 
fuel,  which  was  removed  from  a  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  fee  shaU  be  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  costs  to  be  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  long-term  stor- 
age and  permanent  disposal  of  soUdified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  CiviUan  nuclear  activities.  Such  fee 
shaU  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  sepa- 
rate account  established  by  section  601.  In 
paying  such  a  fee,  the  person  deUvering 
spent  fuel,  or  soUdified  high-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  derived  therefrom,  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  shaU  have  no  further  finan- 
cial obligation  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  long-term  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  such  spent  fuel,  or  the  soUdlfied 
high-level  radioactive  waste  derived  there- 
from. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for 
the  coUection  and  payment  of  the  fees  es- 
tablished by  suttsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(c).  The  Secretary  shaU  annually  review  the 
amount  of  the  fees  established  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  above  to  evaluate  whether 
coUectlon  of  the  fee  wiU  provide  sufficient 
revenues  to  offset  the  costs  as  defined  in 
subsection  (a)  herein.  In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  either  Insufficient  or 
excess  revenues  are  being  coUected.  In  order 
to  recover  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  specified  in  section 
601(a),  the  Secretary  shaU  propose  an  ad- 
justment to  insure  fuU  cost  recovery.  The 
Secretary  shaU  immediately  transmit  this 
proposal  for  such  sui  adjustment  to  Con- 
gress. The  adjusted  fee  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  be  effective  after  a  period  of 
ninety  days  of  continuous  session  have 
elapsed  foUowing  the  receipt  of  such  trans- 
mittal uiUess  during  such  ninety-day  period 
either  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  Secretary's  proposed 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  for  congressional  review  of 
an  energy  action  under  section  551  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

(e)  In  computing  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  preceding 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  as 
cost  the  Interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  unrecovered  capital  cost, 
based  up)on  a  fifty-year  period  of  amortiza- 
tion and  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the  aver- 
age rate  paid  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  on 
Treasury  Instruments  for  the  immediately 
preceding  twelve-month  period. 

(f)  Funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
UrUted  States  from  the  coUection  of  the  fees 
imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  above 
and  deF>osited  in  the  separate  account  estab- 
lished by  section  601  shaU  be  available  to 
pay  the  direct  costs  of  constructing  and  op- 
erating any  away-from-reactor  facUity  pur- 
suant to  section  305  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  paid  by  the  one-time  payments  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  303  and  deposited 
in  the  separate  account  established  by  sec- 
tion 601. 


TITLE  VII— STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  REPOSITOR- 
IES AND  MONITORED,  RETRIEVABLE 
STORAGE  FACILmES  FOR  SOLIDI- 
FIED HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  identify 
the  States  with  one  or  more  potentiaUy  ac- 
ceptable sites  for  a  repository  or  for  a  moiU- 
tored,  retrievable  storage  faciUty  for  soUdi- 
fied high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Within  ninety  days  of 
such  identification,  the  Secretary  shaU 
notify  the  Governor,  the  State  legislature, 
and  the  Tribal  CouncU  of  any  affected 
Indian  tribe  Ui  any  affected  State  of  the  po- 
tentiaUy acceptable  sites  within  such  State. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "po- 
tentiaUy acceptable  site"  means  any  site  at 
which,  after  geologic  studies  and  field  map- 
ping but  t>efore  detaUed  geologic  data  gath- 
ering, the  Department  undertakes  prelimi- 
nary drilling  and  geophysical  testing  for  the 
definition  of  site  location. 

(b)  Each  affected  State  and  affected 
Indian  tribe  notified  under  subsection  (a)  as 
having  potentiaUy  acceptable  sites  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  In  a  process  of 
consultation  and  concurrence,  based  on 
public  health  and  safety  and  enviroiunental 
concerns,  in  aU  stages  of  the  planning, 
siting,  development,  construction,  operation, 
and  closure  of  a  repository  or  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  faciUty  that  is  required 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission.  Upon  (1) 
the  approval  of  a  site  for  site  characteriza- 
tion for  such  a  repository,  (2)  the  designa- 
tion of  a  site  for  such  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facUity.  or  (3)  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  in  any  af- 
fected State  notified  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Secretary,  whichever,  first  occurs,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  each  such  State  and  Indian  tribe 
to  establish  a  cooperative  agreement  under 
which  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  may  exer- 
cise such  right.  PubUc  participation  in  the 
negotiation  of  such  agreement  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  and  encouraged  by  the  Secretary, 
the  States  and  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
Indian  tribes,  shaU  develop  and  publish 
minimum  guidelines  for  public  participation 
in  such  negotiations,  but  the  adequacy  of 
such  guidelines  or  any  failure  to  comply 
with  these  guidelines  shaU  not  tie  a  basis  for 
judicial  review. 

(c)  The  cooperative  agreement  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  the  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  information,  the  uti- 
lization of  available  expertise,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  permitting  procediwes.  Joint  project 
review,  and  the  formulation  of  Joint  surveU- 
lance  and  monitoring  arrangements  to  carry 
out  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws.  The 
cooperative  agreement  also  shall  include  a 
detaUed  plan  or  schedule  of  mUestones.  de- 
cision points  and  opportunities  for  State  or 
tribal  review  and  objection.  Such  coopera- 
tive agreement  shaU  provide  procedures  for 
negotiating  and  resolving  objections  of  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  in  any  stage  of  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
operation,  or  closure  of  such  a  facUity 
within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  a  proposed 
repository,  the  cooperative  agreement  shaU 
also  provide  for  compensation  to  the  State 
or  Indian  tribe  for  (1)  the  cost  of  State  or 
Indian  tribe  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facility,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  necessary  independent  technical 
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and  licensing  Iniormatlon.  and  (3)  impacts 
caused  by  the  siting,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  a  repository.  Further. 
the  cooperative  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
proposed  repository  shall  provide  a  method 
for  determining  the  appropriateness  and 
amount  of  any  royalty  or  assessment  to  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  for  the  use  of  its  prop- 
erty, location  or  other  natural  resource. 
Payments  for  any  compensation,  royalty  or 
assessment  to  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  pursu- 
ant to  a  cooperative  agreement  shall  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  provided  In  appro- 
priations Acts  and  shall  be  made  solely  from 
the  fund  established  under  section  601.  The 
terms  of  any  cooperative  agreement  jhall 
not  affect  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's authority  under  existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence" means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (A)  keeps  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  tribe  fully  and  currently  informed 
about  the  aspects  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety.  (B)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  the  State  or 
affected  Indian  tribe  with  regard  to  such  as- 
pects of  the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and 
(C)  works  diligently  and  cooperatively  to  re- 
solve, through  arbitration  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and  ob- 
jections. The  process  of  consultation  and 
concurrence  shall  not  Include  the  grant  of  a 
right  to  any  State  or  Indian  tribe  to  exercise 
an  absolute  veto  of  any  aspect  of  the  plan- 
ning, siting,  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  State  or  affect- 
ed Indian  tribe  shall  seek  to  conclude  the 
agreement  required  by  subsection  (b)  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation under  section  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually  there- 
after on  the  status  of  the  agreement  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c).  Any  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  status  of  negotiations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  the  agreement 
under  subsection  (c)  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  accompanied  by  comments  solicited  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  tribe. 

(fKl)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  legislature,  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  In  an 
affected  State  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
submitting  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  authorization  to  construct  a  reposi- 
tory or  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ty of  the  Secretary's  Intention  to  file  such 
application. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  after  the  Governor  or  an 
affected  Indian  tribe  has  received  the  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  but  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  no- 
tifies the  Secretary  in  writing  of  objections 
to  the  proposed  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  transmit  such  objections  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  conmients  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  If  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe  has 
filed  objections  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  shall  not  submit 
such  an  application  and  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther site-specific  activitlee  on  the  proposed 
repository  or  monitored,  retrievable  storage 
facility  If  during  the  sixty-day  period  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  submittal  to  Con- 

;  of  the  objections,  either  House  of  Con- 
passes  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
703  stating  In  substance  that  the  proposal 
for  the  repository  or  monitored,  retrievable 


storage  facility  does  not  sufficiently  address 
State  or  tribal  concerns  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  facility.  - 
Sbc.  702.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  any  period  of 
time  in  which  Congress  is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion. 

(b)  Sections  702  through  706  of  this  Act 
are  enacted  by  Congress  ( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of 
the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolu- 
tions described  by  section  703  of  this  Act; 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and  (2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

S«c.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  believes  that  the  proposed  de- 

velopment of  a  repository  or  monitored,  re- 
trivable  storage  facility  at  within 

the  State  of  .  which  Is  the  basis  of 

objections  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  on  ,19    does 

not  sufficiently  address  State  or  tribal  con- 
cerns to  permit  the  Secretary  to  apply  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  an 
authorization  to  construct  such  repository 
or  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facility, 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriate- 
ly filled. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of 
session  following  the  day  on  which  objec- 
tions by  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  section  SOl(f),  a  resolu- 
tion, as  defined  in  section  703,  shall  be  in- 
troduced (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
report  Is  referred,  or  by  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  by  such  chair- 
man; and  shall  be  introduced  (by  request)  In 
the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  the  report  Is  referred,  or  by  a 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate  designat- 
ed by  such  chairman. 

(b)  A  resolution  with  res{>ect  to  a  proposed 
facility  which  Is  the  basis  of  such  objections 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  (and  all  reso- 
lutions with  respect  to  the  same  report  shall 
be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  committee  shall  make  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  respectively,  within 
forty-five  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  date  of  such 
resolution's  Introduction. 

Sic.  705.  If  the  committee  to  which  is  re- 
ferred a  resolution  introduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  704  (or.  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  such  a  resolution,  the  first  resolu- 
tion introduced  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
facility  which  Is  the  basis  of  such  objec- 
tions.) has  not  reported  such  resolution  or 
Identical  resolution  at  the  end  of  forty-five 


calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  its  Introduction,  such  committee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution  and 
such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  of  the  House  involved. 

Sec.  706.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged 
(under  section  705)  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution  described  In  section 
705,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any 
Member  of  the  respective  House  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  Is 
not  debatable.  The  motion  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  post- 
pone, or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In 
order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  House  untU  disposed 
of. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  individuals  favoring  and  in- 
dividuals opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  In  order  and  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  facility  which  Is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  If  requested  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  approval  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  pr(x«- 
dure  relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  facility  which  Is  the  basis  of 
such  objections,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Sec.  707.  In  considering  any  objections  by 
a  State  or  Indian  tribe  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Con- 
gress may  obtain  the  views  and  comments 
on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
such  objections.  The  provision  of  views  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  construed  as 
binding  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any 
licensing  action  pertaining  to  the  facility 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  objections. 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  constitute  the  exclusive  authority  for 
any  official  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  any  affected 
State  and  any  affected  Indian  tribe  (1)  for 
participation  in  a  process  of  consultation 
and  concurrence  in  the  planning,  siting,  de- 
velopment, construction,  and  operation  of  a 
repository  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this  Act  or 
a  monitored,  retrievable  storage  facility 
storage  facility  pursuant  to  title  V  of  this 
Act  or  (2)  for  any  other  participatory  right 
In  the  Secretary's  decisions  associated  with 
the  activities  of  planning,  siting,  develop- 
ment, construction  and  operation  of  a  repos- 
itory pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this  Act  or  a 
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monitored,  retrievable  storage  facility  pur- 
suant to  title  V  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  rights  of  participation 
by  an  affected  State  or  Indian  tribe  in  the 
planning,  siting,  development,  construction, 
and  operation  of  a  repository  or  a  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  by  the  Commission: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  recognized  right  of  any 
State  or  Indian  tribe  under  existing  law 
with  respect  to  such  a  repository  or  moni- 
tored, retrievable  storage  facility. 
TITLE  VIII— PERMANENT  DISPOSAL  OF 

HIGH-LEVEL    RADIOACTIVE    WASTE 

FROM    ATOMIC    ENERGY    DEFENSE 

ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  President,  In  preparing 
the  report  required  by  section  213  of  Public 
Law  97-90,  shall  evaluate  the  use  of  disposal 
capacity  at  one  or  more  of  the  repositories 
to  be  developed  pursuant  to  title  rv  of  this 
Act  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  resulting  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  The  evaluation 
shall  take  into  consideration  cost,  efficiency, 
health  and  safety,  regulatory,  transporta- 
tion, public  acceptability  and  national  secu- 
rity factors. 

(b)  Unless  the  President  finds,  after  con- 
ducting the  evaluation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  the  development  of  one  or 
more  repositories  for  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
only  is  required,  taking  into  account  all  of 
the  factors  described  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  proceed  promptly  with  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  repositories  to  be  developed  pursuant  to 
title  rv  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  atomic  energy 
defense  activities.  Such  arrangements  shall 
include  the  allocation  of  costs  of  developing, 
constructing  and  operating  this  repository 
or  repositories  between  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment and  the  separate  account  established 
by  section  601.  The  costs  resulting  from  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  not  from  the  special  account  estab 
llshed  under  section  601. 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  na- 
tional security  needs  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a  repository  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  only,  the  facility 
shall  (1)  comply  with  the  guidelines  to  be 
developed  pursuant  to  section  403(a)  of  this 
Act.  (2)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
202(4)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  SUt.  1233).  and  (3)  comply  with  all 
requirements  of  the  Commission  for  the 
siting,  development,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  a  repository. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
conclude  the  debate  on  this  legislation 


in  a  very  swift  manner,  I  wish  to  par- 
ticularly thank  Senator  Bidem  for  his 
forebearance  and  patience.  At  any 
time  he  could  have  intruded  in  the 
progress  of  this  legislation,  but  he 
chose  to  exercise  restraint  and  pa- 
tience. I  think  that  is  most  appreciat- 
ed by  those  of  us  involved  in  the  floor 
management  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  particularly  pay  thanks  to 
Senator  McClttri:  and  Senator  Bek- 
NETT  Johnston  who.  indeed,  per- 
formed a  remarkable  service  and  were 
wholly  effective  in  taking  this  legisla- 
tion through  three  committees  and 
compromising  between  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Environment  and  I»ubllc  Works, 
and  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

In  my  3  years  here,  and  only  1  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear Regulation,  this  is  certainly  the 
closest  we  have  ever  come  in  the  years 
of  struggle  to  put  together  a  fine  piece 
of  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  a  part  of 
it. 

I  also  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Senator  Gary  Hart,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  ranking 
member.  Senators  Staptord  and  Ran- 
dolph. I  thank  the  Chair. 

(Mr.  McCLURE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  com- 
mending the  managers  of  the  bill,  the 
cu.  rent  occupant  of  the  chair.  Senator 
McClurz,  and  Senator  Johnston. 

I  also  commend  those  who  were  as- 
sociated with  the  han(iling  of  the 
Falklands  resolution.  We  realize  that 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  issue,  but  we 
did  not  want  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
manner  that  left  the  wrong  impres- 
sion. It  was  through  the  good  offices 
of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader,  that  the  matter  was  substan- 
tially revised  so  that  it  could  be  adopt- 
ed «Umost  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks.  I  also  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  has  made 
with  respect  to  commending  those 
Senators  who  have  managed  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Disposal  Policy  Act  of 
1981,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ators who  authored,  cosponsored.  and 
managed  the  Falkland  Islands  resolu- 
tion. 


bloc,  and  that  it  be  in  order  to  make  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  passage  of 
those  calendar  items  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC15R.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  following 
calendar  items:  Calendar  No.  392,  Cal- 
endar No.  485.  Calendar  No.  486,  Cal- 
endar No.  487,  Calendar  Nos.  488  to 
508.  and  Calendar  No.  515. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  calendar  items  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  that  they  be  passed  en 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  ACT 

The  blU  (S.  1611)  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553,  to  authorize  the  transfer, 
conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement 
of,  and  construction  on,  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  an  inter- 
national organization,  as  sites  for  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  idea 
of  an  International  Center  to  furnish 
convenient,  easily  securable  sites  for 
the  chanceries  of  foreign  governments 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  lt£ 
genesis  in  this  Chamber  in  the  late 
1960's.  The  present  International 
Center  bill  is  a  logical  continuation  of 
that  process  in  amending  Public  Law 
90-553.  Small,  poorer  nations  were  and 
continue  to  find  it  difficult  to  locate 
suitable,  affordable  properties  in  the 
District  for  their  chancery  facilities. 
In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  problem 
the  Congress,  in  1968,  awarded  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards property  on  upi>er  Connecticut 
Avenue  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  development  of  chancery  sites  and 
an  international  organization  head- 
quarters. The  fii'st  stage  of  that  devel- 
opment is  presently  in  process.  One 
country,  Israel,  has  already  construct- 
ed, and  is  occupying,  their  chancery  in 
the  Center.  Two  others,  Kuwait  and 
Bharain,  are  nearing  the  final  stages 
of  work  before  occupancy.  Jordan  is 
about  to  t>egin  building.  Other  coun- 
tries are  forming  a  line  for  lots. 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553  by  expanding  the  Center 
and  substituting  one  international  or- 
ganization for  another.  We  propose  to 
allow  INTELSAT,  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organi- 
zation, to  occupy  an  8  acre  portion 
along  Connecticut  Avenue.  INTELSAT 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  originally  al- 
located the  land  imder  Public  Law  90- 
553,  and  which  has  since  made  other 
arrangements. 

INTELSAT  plans  to  construct  an 
award  winning,  energy  efficient  head- 
quarters site,  and  has  spent  in  excess 
of  $6  million  on  preliminary  plans. 
First  phase  structures  will  cost 
INTELSAT  $50,000,000  and  further 
demonstrate  the  State  Department's 
goal  managing  and  developing  a  first- 
class  project.  INTELSAT  is  prepared 
to  move  ahead  with  construction,  but 
has  been  prevented  from  doing  so  due 
to  overdue  congressional  approval. 
Normal  inflationary  factors  are  cost- 
ing over  $50,000  a  month  for  each 
month  of  delay.  INTELSAT  will  make 
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its  undergound  parking,  simultaneous 
translation,  and  other  facilities  avail- 
able to  other  chanceries  in  the  center, 
as  well  as  international  organizations, 
for  their  meetings. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  ex- 
pands the  center  by  an  additional  13 
acres  and  provides  more  chancery  sites 
that  will  bring  the  capability  up  to  ap- 
proximatey  23  building  sites  for  small 
to  medium  sized  countries. 

The  INTELSAT  project  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  It  is  an  admin- 
istration initiative  with  strong  byparti- 
san  support. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  out 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
following  hearings  in  October  1981, 
with  virtually  no  serious  opposition. 
The  one  question  that  did  merit  con- 
sideration concerned  whether  the 
acreage  to  be  used  by  INTELSAT 
could  be  better  utilized  by  small  sized 
chanceries.  In  view  of  the  rocky  ter- 
rain of  the  Connecticut  Avenue  front- 
age, the  committee  determined  that 
use  of  this  land  for  small  chanceries 
would  not  be  feasible  because  of  the 
high  development  costs  to  smaU  coim- 
tries. 

The  committee  also  felt  that  small- 
scale  chanceries  would  not  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  high  density  development 
deemed  necessary  for  the  Connecticut 
Avenue  corridor.  In  addition,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  real  possibility  that 
the  House  or  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  or  OSA  would  permit  low 
density  small  chanceries  in  an  area  de- 
manding high  density  development. 
Even  had  the  foregoing  obstacles  to  lo- 
cating smaU-scale  chanceries  on  the 
Connecticut  Avenue  frontage  been 
susceptible  to  being  surmounted,  it 
was  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
committee  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  locating  INTELSAT  there 
far  outweighed  any  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  placing  small  chanceries  in 
such  a  high  density  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cost-effective 
undertaking  if  there  ever  was  one.  It 
will,  in  fact,  cost  the  Government 
nothing.  No  Federal  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended on  this  project.  Advances  of 
Federal  money  to  pay  for  development 
costs  will  t>e  recouped  through  lease 
payments.  Any  extra  funds  wlU  go 
toward  the  upkeep  of  the  project 
proper,  including  its  central  park,  plus 
surveys  for  additional  chancery  loca- 
tions in  the  District.  This  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  responsible  bill  that  should 
have  been  acted  on  some  time  ago.  and 
deserves  your  support  today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  issues  connected  with  this  bill 
about  which  I  had  originally  consid- 
ered amendments.  I  will  not  offer 
those  amendments  here  today. 

However,  I  do  want  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
International  Center  has  been  avail- 


able   for   foreign    missions    to   locate 
there  since  1968. 

The  Secret  Service  and  other  securi- 
ty agencies  have  always  maintained 
that  they  wish  to  promote  the  location 
of  foreign  government  operations  in 
proximity  to  one  another  for  security 
and  protective  reasons.  The  Interna- 
tional Center  site,  the  only  one  of  its 
iLind  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
specifically  established  to  provide  a 
foreign  mission  enclave  similar  to  ones 
in  several  foreign  nations. 

The  34-acre  site  was  specifically  set 
aside  for  this  purpose  by  Congress  14 
years  ago.  And  yet,  here  we  are  today 
with  the  Department  having  entered 
into  leases  with  only  eight  govern- 
ments, one  of  which  is  Libya,  which 
we  have  expelled  from  the  United 
States. 

I  raised  the  question  Tuesday  during 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Act  and  I  raise  it  here  again  today. 
Where  has  the  State  Department  beerv* 
all  these  years  while  this  ideal  site  was 
sitting  vacant  and  numerous  develop- 
ing countries  were  coming  into  being, 
gaining  U.S.  recognition,  and  sending 
missions  to  Washington? 

The  Department  has  told  us  there  is 
a  severe  problem  in  locating  adequate 
and  secure  facilities  for  foreign  mis- 
sions In  Washington,  D.C.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  fourteen  1-acre  lots 
still  available  at  the  International 
Center.  And  this  bill  will  add  an  addi- 
tional 9  acres  for  chanceries,  potential- 
ly making  twenty-three  1-acre  sites 
available. 

I  fail  to  see  the  foreign  mission 
chancery  site  problem  in  the  urgent 
light  that  the  State  Department  por- 
trays it.  The  International  Center  is 
available  now.  It  was  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress with  particular  concern  for  mis- 
sions of  developing  nations  with  limit- 
ed resources  unable  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  high  cost  of  Washington 
real  estate  market  for  adequate  space. 
We  are  told  by  the  Department  that 
the  majority  of  foreign  missions  seek- 
ing new  or  additional  office  space  are 
those  of  newer,  smaller  nations.  And 
surveys  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  (NCPC)  Indicate  less 
than  10  foreign  governments  relocate 
or  obtain  new  chancery  facilities  In 
Washington  each  year. 

So  I  would  hope  we  can  count  on  the 
Department  of  State  to  play  a  more 
active  role  In  escorting  those  foreign 
governments  through  the  American 
system  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
assuring  that  first  priority  Is  given  to 
locating  foreign  missions  at  the  Inter- 
national Center. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  with  the  De- 
partment and  I  hope  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  insist  on  an 
annual  report  from  the  Department 
on  the  status  of  negotiations  for  leases 
with  foreign  governments. 

I  have  resisted  the  proposal  that 
Intelsat  be  authorized  to  locate  on  11.6 


acres  of  the  International  Center  site 
If,  indeed,  the  issue  of  locating  ade- 
quate chancery  sites  was  such  a  prob- 
lem. 

However,  after  the  Senate  vote  of 
support  on  Tuesday  on  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act,  and  particularly  on  my 
amendment  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
special  Federal  zoning  commission  for 
foreign  mission  chanceries.  I  believe 
we  have  put  this  issue  of  chancery 
sites  In  its  proper  perspective. 

I  tnist  Intelsat  will  be  as  accommo- 
dating as  it  can  in  making  aome  of  its 
excess  office  space  available  to  foreign 
governments  as  well  as  its  multilingual 
conference  facilities  and  parldng  facili- 
ties. 

Last,  given  the  changing  nature  of 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  some 
foreign  governments,  it  would  seem 
advisable  for  the  Department  to  give 
itself  more  flexibility  In  dealing  with 
foreign  governments  by  entering  into 
leases  of  a  shorter  term  than  99  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third   reading,   read  the   third 
time,  8U)d  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  approved  October  8, 
1968  (PubUc  Law  90-553.  82  Stat.  958),  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"sell  or  lease"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"develop  In  coordination  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  for,  or  to  seU,  ex- 
change, or  lease": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Van  Ness  Street.  Reno 
Road,  and  TUden  Street"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "Yuma  Street.  36th  Street. 
Reno  Road,  and  TUden  Street,  except  that 
portion  of  lot  802  in  square  1964.  the  Juris- 
diction over  which  was  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  use  as  an  educa- 
tional facility";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  "the 
Secretary". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  October  8, 
1968  (PubUc  Law  90-553).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  2.  Upon  the  request  of  any  foreign 
government  or  international  organization 
and  with  funds  provided  by  such  govern- 
ment or  organization  In  advance,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  and  equip  a  head- 
quarters building  or  legation  building  or  re- 
lated facilities  on  property  conveyed  pursu- 
ant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  October  8. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-553).  is  deleted,  and  sec- 
tions 4  to  6  of  such  Act,  inclusive,  are  re- 
numbered as  sections  3  to  5,  Including  refer- 
ences thereto.  The  first  sentence  of  renum- 
bered section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Act  of  June  20.  1938  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  5-413  to  5-428).  shall  not  apply  to 
buUdlngs  constructed  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act  in- 
cluding section  3  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  Jan- 
uary 1.  1980.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  October  8. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-553),  as  renumbered  by 
this  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "demolition  or  removal  of  ex- 
isting structures,  site  preparation,  and  the" 
Immediately  after  "The"; 
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(2)  striking  out  "and"  immediately  before 
"(d)"; 

(3)  inserting  "(e)  other  utilities,  and  (f )  re- 
lated improvements  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,"  immediately  after 
"the  fire  alarm  system.";  and 

(4)  inserting  "or  contiguous  to"  after 
"within". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  October  8. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-553).  as  renumbered  by 
this  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ",  exchange,"  after  "sale"  in 
the  first  sentence,  and  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
changes," after  "sales"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof;  and 

(2>  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Secretary  may  retain  therefrom  a 
reserve  for  maintenance  and  security  of 
those  public  Improvements  authorized  by 
this  Act  which  have  not  been  conveyed  to  a 
government  or  international  organization 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  for 
surveys  and  plans  related  to  development  of 
additional  areas  within  the  Nation's  Capital 
for  chancery  and  diplomatic  purposes. 
Amounts  in  the  reserve  will  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
provided  in  advance  In  appropriations 
Acts.". 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  of  October  8,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-553).  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'inter- 
national Center  Act'.". 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION  CLEARING- 

HOUSE FUND 

The  biU  (S.  2272)  to  enhance  the 
transfer  of  technical  information  to 
industry,  business,  and  the  general 
public  by  amending  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1950  (15  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.)  to 
establish  a  Technical  Information 
Clearinghouse  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2272 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technical  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse  Fund  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  9,  1950  (15 
U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.).  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  immediately  after 
section  7: 

"TBCHlflCAL  INTORMATIOlf  CLEARIItGHOUSE 

ruwu 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  Technical 
Information  Clearinghouse  Fund  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  'the 
Fund').  The  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  use  as  a  revolving  fund  to 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  in  this 
Act  and  any  other  activities  lawfully  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary  to  the  clearing- 
house established  under  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  or  included 
in  the  Fund— 

"(1)  all  fees,  advances,  and  reimburse- 
ments received  from  any  source  for  products 
and  services  furnished,  or  to  be  furnished, 
by  the  clearinghouse; 

"(2)  all  receipts  from  the  sale,  rental,  or 
exchange  of  property  used  by  the  clearing- 


house and  all  receipts  in  payment  of  any 
loss  or  damage  to  such  property; 

"(3)  all  receivables.  Inventories  and  other 
assets  associated  with  such  clearinghouse 
activities;  and 

"(4)  any  sums  appropriated  by  law  for  the 
conduct  of  such  clearinghouse  activities. 

"(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  of 
conducting  such  clearinghouse  activities,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  any  financial  obliga- 
tions related  to  such  activities  which  were 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fund  or  which  are  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Fund  by  law  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  reorganization  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  refund  from  the 
Fund  any  fee  paid  by  mistake  or  in  excess  of 
that  required. 

"(e)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  any  amount  In  the  Fund 
which  exceeds  present  and  reasonable 
future  requirements  of  the  Fund,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'cost'  or 
'costs'  shall  be  construed  to  Include  all  di- 
rectly related  expenses  and  appropriate 
charges  for  Indirect  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. Including:  accrued  leave;  uncollecti- 
ble accounts;  cost  of  sales;  developmental 
costs;  depreciation;  inventory  obsolescence; 
and  financial  obligations  related  to  such 
clearinghouse  activities  undertaken  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Fund  or  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Fund  by  law  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  reorganization  au- 
thorized by  law.". 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  working  capital  for 
the  Technical  Information  Clearinghouse 
Fund  established  under  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
9.  1950  (15  U.S.C.  1153),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  undesignated 
paragraph  the  following:  "Such  schedule  or 
schedules  of  fees  or  charges,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  shall  reflect  the  costs  of  the 
products  and  services  offered.". 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  first  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


"1981;",  and  by  inserting  ";  and  $30,843,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7706(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  "  after 
"1981;".  and  by  inserting  ";  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7706(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after 
"1981;",  tmd  by  inserting  ";  and  $475,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983" 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
UNDER  THE  EARTHQUAKE 
HAZARDS  REDUCTION  ACT  OP 
1977 

The  bUl  (S.  2273)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend 
authorizations  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C. 
7706(a)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  ";  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  $3,100,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7706(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  STAND- 
ARI>S  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

The  bill  (S.  2271)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2271 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983". 

AUTHORIZATTOH  POR  PROORAM  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  activities  performed  by  the  Na- 
tioal  Bureau  of  Standards  the  amounts  set 
forth  in  the  following  line  Items: 

(1)  Measurement  Research  and  Standards. 
$49,980,000  for  fiscal  year  1983; 

(2)  £:ngineering  Measurements  and  Stand- 
ards, $32,872,000  for  fiscal  year  1983; 

(3)  Computer  Science  and  Technology, 
$7,131,000  for  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(4)  Center  Technical  Support,  $21,510,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

HATIOMAL  technical  nfTORMATIOIt  SERVICE 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  $1,980,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  to  carry  out  activities  per- 
formed by  the  National  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service. 

SALARY  ADJUSntEIfTS 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  t>e  appropriated  by  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  such  addi- 
tional amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
any  adjustments  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  which  may  be 
provided  for  by  law.  If  the  fuU  amount  nec- 
essary to  make  such  adjustments  is  not  ap- 
propriated, the  adjustments  shall  be  nutde 
proportionately  from  section  3  and  from  the 
line  Items  in  section  2  in  a  manner  reflect- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  amount  of  sec- 
tion 3  and  of  each  line  item  in  section  2  is 
attributable  to  employee  benefits  of  the 
tyf)e  involved. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Appropriations  made  under  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  Act  shall  remain 
avaUable  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  periods 
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specified  in  the  Acts  making  such  appropria- 
tions. 


REUEP  OP  MARLON  DOLON 
OPELT 

The  bin  (S.  189)  for  the  relief  of 
Marlon  Dolon  Opelt  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreta  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Marlon  Dolon  Opelt  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOKbKlXP)  of  such  Act  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  on  his  behalf  by 
BCr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  D.  Opelt.  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
such  Act.  The  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters 
of  the  said  Marlon  Dolon  Opelt  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  undet  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 


RELIEF  OP  LYDIA  DELOS 
SANTOS  COLCOL 

The  biU  (S.  222)  for  the  relief  of 
Lydla  Delos  Santos  Colcol,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Rejnetentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Lydla  Delos  Santos  Colcol 
shall  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOKbXlKE)  of  such  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  on  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  Acoba  Colcol, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  such  Act.  No  natural  parent, 
brother,  or  sister,  if  any,  of  Lydla  Delos 
Santos  Colcol  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 


RELIEP  OP  ISOO  KOJIMA 

The  bill  (S.  224)  for  the  relief  of  Isoo 
Kojima  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  224 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Isoo  Kojima  shall  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
lOKbXlXE)  of  such  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  on  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Shinjl  Morimoto,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
such  Act.  No  natural  parent,  brother,  or 
sister,  if  any,  of  Isoo  Kojima  shall,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


RELIEP  OP  BRAUN  GREEN 

The  bill  (S.  1048)  for  the  relief  of 
Braun  Green  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.1048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (4),  (7),  and  (15)  of  section  212(a).  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Braun 
Oreen,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  sis  provid- 
ed for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce 
by  the  proper  number,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following, 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if 
applicable,  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  2  of 
title  III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Braun  Oreen  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section 
312  of  such  Act. 


RELIEP  OP  JOSE  RAMON 
BELTRON  ATVENDA  OSTLER 

The  bill  (S.  1364)  for  the  relief  of 
Jose  Ramon  Beltron  Aivenda  Ostler, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jose  Ramon  Beltron  Aivenda 
Ostler  of  Orem,  Utah,  shall  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
lOl(bXlXE)  of  such  Act  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  fUed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Ray  Ostler  of  Orem,  Utah,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  such  Act.  No  natural  parent,  brother,  or 
sister,  if  any.  of  Jose  Ramon  Belton  Aivenda 
Ostler  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


dence  as  of  the  same  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  next  following,  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrant visas  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  or.  if  applicable,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  202  of  such  Act. 
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RELIEP  OP  EZEKIEL  TRAIL 
CLEMONS 

The  bUl  (S.  1781)  for  the  relief  of 
EzeUel  Trail  demons,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1781 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ezekiel  Trail  Clemons  shall  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOl(bXlXF)  of  such  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  on  his  behalf  by 
the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Elijah 
Clemons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  such  Act.  No  natural 
parent,  brother,  or  sister,  if  any,  of  Ezekiel 
Trail  Clemons  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 


RELIEP  OP  THERESA  MACAM 
ALCALEN 

The  biU  (H.R.  1624)  for  the  relief  of 
Theresa  Macam  Alcalen.  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEP  OP  JACOBO  COSIO- 
PRANCO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1796)  for  the  relief  of 
Jacobo  Cosio-Pranco,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEP  OP  PANDELIS  PERDIKIS 

The  biU  (S.  1494)  for  the  relief  of 
Pandelis  Perdikls  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1494 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  for  purposes 
of  such  Act.  Pandelis  Perdikls  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 


RELIEP  OP  MARIA  GLORIA  (JOY) 
C.  VILLA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1977)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Gloria  (Joy)  C.  Villa,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEP  OP  MRS.  HARUKO 
KUBOTA  SMITH 

The  biU  (H.R.  3478)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Haruko  Kubota  Smith,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEP  OP  JAMES  G.  REESE 

The  Senate   proceeded   to  consider 
the  bin  (S.  198)  for  the  reUef  of  James 


G.  Reese,  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  aU 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  following: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  James  G.  Reese 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOKbXlXE)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his 
behalf  by  Mervin  J.  Reese,  Jr.,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Professor  Ramarao 
Inguva.  his  wife  Bhagya  Lakshml  Inguva. 
and  their  son  Srinlvas  Inguva. 


RELIEP  OP  BENJAMIN  BANE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  521)  for  the  reUef  of  Benja- 
min Bane  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  following: 

That  Benjamin  Bane,  late  of  Santa  Monica. 
California,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


RELIEP  OP  PROPESSOR 
RAMARAO  INGUVA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bUl  (S.  1569)  for  the  relief  of  Pro- 
fessor Ramarao  Inguva  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Professor  Ramarao 
Inguva,  his  wife  Bhagya  Lakshml  Inguva, 
and  their  son  Srinlvas  Inguva  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  required 
numbers,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the  total 
number  of  such  visas  and  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  such  natives  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


POR  THE  RELIEP  OP  PLORENCE 
LOUISE  BARRY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1331)  for  the  reUef  of  Flor- 
ence Louise  Barry  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  "Florence  Xx>ui8 
Barry",  and  insert  "Florence  Louise  Barry"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
8. 1331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Florence  Louise  Barry,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawful- 
ly admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  ntmiber,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  (x>untry  of 
the  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florence  Louise 
Barry. 


withstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Joseph  T.  QuUano.  his  wife  Marichu 
Larrazabal  Quijano.  and  his  son  Franz 
Joseph  Quijano  and  daughters  Marie  Es- 
trella  Quijano  and  Milche  Marenjone  Qui- 
jano. shall  be  granted  visas  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  upon  filing  applica- 
tions for  visas  and  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  re- 
quired numbers,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fisoU  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Y.  Quijano. 
his  wife  Marichu  Larrazabal  Quijano.  and 
his  son  Franz  Joseph  Quijano  and  daugh- 
ters Marie  Estrella  Quijano  and  Milche 
Marenjone  Quijano. 


POR  THE  RELIEP  OP  THE 
QUIJANO  FAMILY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  79)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Y.  Quijano.  his  wife  Marichu  Larraza- 
bal Quijano  and  his  son.  Franz  Joseph 
Quijano  and  daughter.  Maria  Estrella 
Quijano  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  "daughter,  Maria 
Estrella  Quijano. ".  and  Insert  the  following 
"daughters  Marie  Estrella  Quijano  and 
Milche  Marenjone  Quijano,"; 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  79 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 


FOR  THE  RELIEP  OP  DANTE 
AND  RHODORA  LOO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  275)  for  the  reUef  of  Dante 
Soriano  Loo  and  Rhodora  Guerrero 
Loo.  his  wife  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  the  following: 
"That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (14)  and  (32)  of  section  212(a) 
and  section  212(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  for  purposes  of  such  Act, 
Dante  Soriano  Loo  and  his  wife.  Rhodora 
Guerrero  Loo,  shall  be  held  and". 

And  insert:  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Dante 
Soriano  Loo  and  Rhodora  Guerrero  Loo,  his 
wife,  shall  be  held  and;  ". 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  "paragraphs  (1) 
ahd  (8)  of  ": 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  275 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pi'Tposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Dante  Soriano  Loo  and  Rho- 
dora Guerrero  Loo,  his  wife,  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  f oi  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  avsillable  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  such  Act,  or.  if  applicable,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
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natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth 
under  section  202  of  the  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  LUIS 
MONZON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  10«2).  for  the  relief  of  I-uis 
Monzon  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments: 

On  pace  1.  line  5.  strike  "lOKbKlKE)". 
and  insert  "lOKbXlXF)": 

On  page  2.  after  line  4.  strike  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

Sac.  2.  Purstiant  to  section  316  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  for  punxjses 
of  petitioning  for  naturalization  within  the 
meaning  of  such  Act.  Luis  Monzon  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  resided  In  the 
United  States  continuously  for  five  years 
following  his  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residency. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.1092 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Luis  Monzon  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
lOKbXlHP)  of  such  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
peUtion  fUed  on  his  belialf  by  Edward  H. 
Halton.  Junior,  a  citlaen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  such  Act. 
No  natural  parent,  brother,  or  sister.  If  any. 
of  Luis  Monzon  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  required 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  aliens  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  OarcU-Nunei 
and  Maura  Nunez  de  Oarcla.  his  wife. 


RELIEF  OF  ANDRE  BARTHOLO 
EUBANKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  1681)  for  the  relief  of 
Andre  Bartholo  Eubanks.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Comjnlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  "lOKbXlKF)", 
and  Insert  "lOKbHlKE)":  and 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  ". 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


RELIEF  OF  JOSE  AND  MAURA 
GARCIA-NUNEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1330)  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Garcia-Nimez  and  Maura  Garcia- 
Nunez.  his  wife,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  "Maura  Oarcla- 
Nunez".  and  Insert  "Maura  Nimez  de 
Garcia; 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  "visa  fee.",  and 
insert  "visa  fees.":  and 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S1330 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jose  Garcia-Nunez  and  Maura 
Nunez  de  Garcia,  his  wife,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  iiave  been  lawfully  admitted 


RELIEF  OF  STEPHEN  HASSAN 
ABDUL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1523)  for  the  relief  of  Ste- 
phen Hassan  Abdul,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  "That",  through 
and  including  "212(a)"  on  line  4.  and  insert 
the  foilowlnr 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  212(aK19)  and  (20)" 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  "Act.",  and 
Insert  the  following: 

Act:  Provided,  That  these  exemptions 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

&  1S23 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(aK19)  and  (20)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NationaUty  Act.  Stephen  Hassan  Abdul 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  SUtea  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU 
Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
202  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  these  ex- 
emptions shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion of  which  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  RELATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  KOREA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  84)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Korea,  was  considered. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  immediate  passage  of  Senate 
Conciurent  Resolution  84.  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Korea. 
This  resolution  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator OLDTif  and  myself  and  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Pkrcy. 

One  hundred  years  ago  on  May  22, 
1882.  the  United  States  and  Korea 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Amity. 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  This  treaty 
was  the  beginning  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Korea  and  the  United 
States.  It  also  spurred  cultural  and 
commercial  relations  between  our  two 
peoples.  Our  seciirity  bond  was  evi- 
denced when  American  and  Korean 
servicemen  fought  side  by  side  defend- 
ing Korea  and  later  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  continue  to  cooperate  in  the  securi- 
ty of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Korean  National 
Assembly  has  passed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  our  two  nations  and  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  for  the 
support  they  have  received  from  the 
American  people.  I  hope  that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  U.S.  Congress  which 
communicates  our  wishes  to  the 
people  of  Korea  for  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future  will  help  foster  our 
strong  and  ever-growing  friendship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 

Korean  National  Assembly  be  inserted 

in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 
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Resolution 


On  the  occasion  marking  the  centennial  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Korea,  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Reaffirming  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
traditionally  have  existed  based  on  common 
respect  for  freedom,  justice  and  peace  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea: 

Sincerely  appreciating  the  historical  con- 
tributions made  by  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  by 
playing  an  important  role  In  the  restoration 
of  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  Korean 
people  from  alien  encroachment  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  later  In  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  Augiist  15.  1948: 

Forever  remembering  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  officers  and  men  who 
gave  their  lives  In  the  defense  of  freedom 
and  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  Indeed  for  world  peace,  and  also  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  political  and  military  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
resist  armed  ttireate  from  north  Korea  and 
to  bring  about  peace  and  sUbllity  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  have  been  widely  ac- 
claimed throughout  Korea  and  indeed  by 
the  entire  international  community: 

1.  Expresses  our  profound  appreciation  for 
the  positive  support  and  cooperation  ex- 
tended by  the  people  and  the  government  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  sovereignty  and  the 
subsequent  esUbllshment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

2.  Pays  the  highest  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  peace  by  reso- 
lutely resisting  Communist  Invaders  during 
the  1950-53  Korean  War,  and  offers  to  their 
bereaved  families  our  condolences  and  pray- 
ers that  God  may  sustain  them; 

3.  Desires  the  continuous  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  peace.  sUbillty,  free- 
dom, development  and  the  early  realization 
of  the  peaceful  unification  of  the  Korean 
peninsula; 

4.  Pledges  to  work  for  further  enhance- 
ment of  friendly  and  cooperative  relations 
between  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Korea  in  political, 
economic,  cultural,  security  and  all  other 
areas  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity: 

5.  Resolves  on  the  occasion  marking  the 
centennial  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  Korea  to 
present  the  PUuiue  of  Frierulship  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  in 
the  name  of  the  Korean  people,  extolling 
the  bonds  of  warm  friendship  that  exist  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to.  The  preamble  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Cor.  Res.  84 

Whereas  May  22.  1982,  marlcs  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity.  Commerce,  and 
Navigation  between  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  Korea; 

Whereas  this  treaty  provided  for  the 
formal  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries; 

Whereas  the  American  and  Korean  people 
have  during  the  past  century  strengthened 


the  cultural,  commercial,  and  security  bonds 
that  unite  them; 

Whereas  Americans  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  assisting  the  Korean  people  to  defend 
their  freedom  against  aggression  and  Kore- 
ans fought  side  by  side  with  Americans  in 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  is  the  basis  of  the 
continued  strength  and  friendship  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Korea;  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/,  That  the  Congress 
hereby— 

(1)  considers  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  esUbllshment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  SUtes  and  Korea 
as  an  occasion  of  special  historic  signifi- 
cance; and 

(2)  communicates  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  to  the 
people  of  Korea  the  wishes  of  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  and  the  American  people 
for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
en  bloc  the  votes  by  which  the  forego- 
ing measures  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  the  motion  to  re- 
consider en  bloc  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DEPOSI- 
TION TESTIMONY  BY  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAM  PROXMIRE  AND 
REPRESENTATION  BY  THE 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  myself,  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  383)  to  authorize 
deposition  testimony  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire  and  represenUtlon  by  the  Senate 
legal  counsel. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  wish 
to  state  that  Senator  Proxmire  has 
been  served  with  a  subpena  by  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  to  testify  at  a  deposi- 
tion in  the  case  of  Charles  G.  Rehozo 
V.  The  Washington  Post  Company, 
Civil  Action  No.  73-1728.  pending  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Florida.  The  subpena 
requests  testimony  concerning  Senator 
Proxkire's  activities  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  resolution  would  authorize  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  to  testify  regarding 
correspondence  he  inltiateid  In  1973  as 
a  member  of  that  committee.  The  res- 


olution would  also  authorize  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  in  that  deposition  and 
to  raise  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
and  its  Members  on  his  behalf.  The 
resolution  would  not  authorize  the 
production  of  any  documents^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  383)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  383 

Whereas  the  case  of  Charles  G.  Rebozo  v. 
The  Washington  Post  Company.  Civil 
Action  No.  73-1728.  is  pending  In  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Southern  E>is- 
trlct  of  Florida; 

Whereas,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has 
served  a  subpoena  for  the  taking  of  testimo- 
ny at  a  deposition  upon  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  concerning  correspondence  he 
initiated  In  1973  In  his  official  capacity  as  a 
United  SUtes  Senator  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate; 

Whereas.  Title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978.  Public  Law  95-521 
("the  Act").  esUbllshes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  direct  Its  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate,  its  committees.  Members,  officers, 
or  employees; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  needful  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  there- 
on as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section 
704(a>(2)  of  the  Act,  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  William 
Proxmire  In  connection  with  his  testimony 
in  the  case  of  Cliarles  G.  Rebozo  v.  The 
Washington  Post  Company,  Civil  Action  No. 
73-1728;  and 

Sec.  2.  That  Senator  William  Proxmire  is 
authorized  to  testify  at  a  deposition  In  the 
case  of  Charles  G.  Rebozo  v.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  Company,  Civil  Action  No.  73-1728. 
concerning  correspondence  he  Initiated  re- 
garding Mr.  Rebozo  in  1973.  except  concern- 
ing matters  that  he  and  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  or  his  represenUtlve  determine  are 
privileged  from  disclosure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my    uinderstandlng    that    the    dlstin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Virginia  is  going 
to  present  some  comments  concerning 
the  Falkland  Islands  resolution,  and 
there  may  be  other  Senators  who  will 
return  to  the  floor  to  make  comments. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
stated  that  no  further  business  would 
be  transacted. 

We  already  have  an  agreement  that 
the  Senate  will  stand  In  recess  until 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
make  the  motion  to  recess  until  noon 
at  the  time  he  ascertains  there  are  no 
more  Senators  who  wish  to  make 
sUtements  on  the  Falkland  Islands 
resolution. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warhkr  at  this 
point  are  printed  earlier  in  the 
RxcoRO.  by  unanimous  consent.) 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 

AMENDMENT      IS      NECESSARY 

TO     RESTORE    SOUND     FISCAL 

POUCIES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  announce  my  cosponsorship 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  which 
provides  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  am  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
because  of  the  grave  economic  circum- 
stances we  are  in  today. 

Today  we  have  an  administration  in 
power  that  promised  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984. 

Now  what  do  we  find? 

We  find  that  if  the  Reagan  budget  is 
left  on  automatic  pilot  and  there  are 
no  adjustments  made  to  the  1981  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan,  budget  deficits 
for  1982  through  1985  will  increase  by 
perhaps  as  much  as  $750  billion. 

In  effect,  the  national  debt  could  in- 
crease by  some  75  percent  in  the  space 
of  4  short  years. 

Mr.  President  it  took  us  a  little  more 
than  200  years  to  accumulate  a  nation- 
al debt  of  more  than  $1  trillion  dollars. 
But  the  Reagan  administration  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan,  if  left  un- 
changed, proceeds  on  course,  we  could 
have  a  $2  trillion  national  debt  in  just 
5  or  6  years. 

And  what  is  the  economic  legacy  of 
this  budget  policy? 

We  have  economic  stagnation  and 
declining  confidence  in  the  economy. 

We  had  17.000  recorded  business 
failures  last  year.  And  we  may  have 
more  than  25,000  business  failures  this 
year  without  a  fundamental  change  in 
budget  policy. 

The  real  gross  riational  product  has 
declined  by  $33  billion  since  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office. 

Less  than  72  percent  of  our  plant  ca- 
pacity is  now  being  utilized. 

Housing  starts  are  below  1  million 
>  units  a  year,  and  we  may  produce  only 
5  miiyon  automobiles  when  we  used  to 
produce  9  miUion  autos  a  year. 

And  real  interest  rates— the  differ- 
ence between  the  prime  rate  and  the 


rate  of  inflation— often  reaches  8  to  10 
percent.  Indeed,  the  average  annual 
prime  rate  was  18.9  percent  in  1981, 
well  over  the  12.7  percent  prim*  rate 
of  1979. 

And  with  these  high  real  Interest 
rates  we  find  our  banking  system 
strained  to  the  limit.  Our  Nation's  sav- 
ings and  loans  institutions,  for  exam- 
ple, suffered  a  loss  of  $5  billion  In  1981 
because  of  the  current  recession  and 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  budget 
process  that  has  now  broken  down 
under  the  strain  of  the  administra- 
tion's misguided  fiscal  policiec 

And  all  we  see  in  the  years  alieajl  are 
larger  and  larger  budget  deficits  and 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates. 

We  have  a  fiscal  policy  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  built  on  rising  defi- 
cits, and  we  have  a  monetary  policy 
that  the  administration  has  built  on 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates. 

These  economic  policies  are  choking 
the  economy. 

In  short,  the  budget  process  can  no 
longer  be  politics  as  usual. 

The  way  we  approach  budgetary 
policy  has  to  change,  and  because  of 
the  economic  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration it  has  to  change  in  a  funda- 
mental fashion. 

That  is  the  basic  reason  why  I  am 
cosponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
58  today. 

We  have  just  gone  through  several 
weeks  of  intensive  budgetary  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  get  back  on  a  path  of 
fiscal  commonsense. 

These  negotiations  are  now  history, 
and  the  administration  has  yet  to 
come  forward  with  a  budget  policy 
that  does  not  rack  up  Intolerable 
budget  deficits  during  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Thus,  we  are  led  to  the  need  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Now  I  do  not  make  this  decision 
lightly.  The  Constitution  Is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  It  transcends 
daily  events  and  the  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  politics. 

The  Constitution  should  only  be 
amended  under  extraordinary  clrcimi- 
stances,  that  is  why  the  Constitution 
has  been  amended  so  few  times  over 
the  years. 

But  these  are  extraordinary  times. 
We  are  facing  an  extraordinary  peril 
to  our  economy  because  of  the  admin- 
istration's current  economic  policies. 
Consequently,  I  feel  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
be  adopted  so  that  the  American 
people  wUl  have  the  basic  protection 
of  a  government  that  fully  embraces  a 
balanced  budget  policy  unless  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  or  a  threat  to  our 
national  security  dictates  otherwise. 


LIES  AND  STATISTICS 
Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   President,   in   a 
beautiful   essay  in  the   last   issue  of 


Policy  Review,  economist  Thomas 
Sowell  explores  the  creative  use  of  sta- 
tistics as  a  way  of  proving  whatever 
one  wants  to  prove.  In  the  field  of  rhe- 
torical economics,  one  can  choose 
starting  points  for  comparisons  so  as 
to  show  growth  curves  climbing  or  de- 
clining almost  at  will.  In  his  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  columnist  WU- 
ham  Grelder  used  this  technique  to 
tar  Budget  Director  David  Stockman, 
and  aU  Republicans,  with  the  "trickle 
down"  brush.  Using  this  rhetorical 
device,  which  has  less  than  nothing  to 
do  with  economic  reality,  Grelder 
almost  single-handedJy  sowed  enough 
confusion  that  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  Hill  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  together  this  year. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  this 
battle  of  symbols  is  that  the  Republi- 
cans, by  and  large,  have  not  learned 
how  to  play  it.  The  fact  Is.  when  you 
look  at  the  figures  for  that  much-ma- 
ligned period  when  trickle  down  held 
sway.  It  looks  pretty  good,  compared 
to  the  years  of  the  Great  Society, 
when  the  catchword,  coined  by  the 
program's  authors,  this  time,  was  "the 
war  on  poverty." 

Charles  Murray  of  the  American  In- 
stitutes for  Research  has  taken  such  a 
close  look,  and  reached  some  conclu- 
sions that  to  against  the  grain  of  most 
popular  thought.  His  findings  are  illu- 
minating, and  should  be  heartening  to 
Republicans.  He  finds  that  "increases 
In  GNP  produce  reductions  in  poverty, 
under  very  different  political  and 
social  conditions."  On  the  other  hand. 
"Increases  in  social  welfare  expendi- 
tures are  not  associated  with  this 
effect."  In  other  words,  he  contends 
there  should  be  no  "apologies  for 
trickle-down  economics.  It  works." 

Mr.  Murray's  complete  findings  wlD 
be  published  later  by  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, but  in  anticipation,  he  has  pro- 
vided a  capsule  summary  of  them  in 
an  article  published  last  month  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  all  my  colleagues, 
but  especially  for  my  fellow  Republi- 
cans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tin  PovDiTT  Was:  Orxat  Socimr  versus 
Trickl«-Dowh 

(By  Charles  A.  Murray) 
Of  E>avld  Stockman's  m&ny  indiscretions 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  interview,  none  was 
more  damning  than  his  acluiowledgment 
that  the  Reagan  economic  package  was  a 
warmed-over  version  of  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics. It  seema  nobody  wants  to  be  associ- 
ated with  that  old  tag.  not  even  conserv- 
atives. To  say  flat  out  that  one  favors  fight- 
ing poverty  by  creating  wealth  at  the  top 
and  letting  it  trickle  down  is  not  acceptable. 
The  consensus  Is  that  trickle-down  econom- 
ics does  not  work. 

The  evidence  of  the  consensus  draws  on  a 
widely  shared  view  of  history.  That  view  has 
It  that  the  V.S.  entered  the  1960s  with  a 
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large  population  of  poor  people  who  had 
been  bypassed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  El- 
senhower years.  The  rich  and  the  middle 
class  had  gained;  the  poor  had  not.  Then, 
after  fits  and  starts  during  the  Kennedy 
years,  came  the  explosion  of  anti-poverty 
programs  under  Johnson.  The  programs 
were  perhaps  too  ambitious,  concede  those 
making  this  argimient.  and  perhaps  the  ef- 
forts were  too  helter-skelter,  but  at  least 
they  put  a  big  dent  in  the  poverty  problem, 
as  borne  out  by  the  large  reduction  in  pover- 
ty that  occtirred  during  LBJ's  administra- 
tion and  thereafter. 

Liberals  use  this  achievement  as  LBJ's  re- 
demption for  Vietnam.  Conservatives  argue 
that  the  progress  created  more  problems 
than  it  solved.  But  a  remarkably  broad  spec- 
trum of  people  accept  that,  worth  it  or  not, 
LBJ's  approach  got  results  that  trickle- 
down  economics  had  not. 

The  agreement  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  clearest,  most 
persuasive  explanation  of  what  happened  to 
poverty  during  the  last  three  decades  is: 
The  trickle-down  theory  works — and  the 
Great  Society's  main  claim  to  success  is 
mostly  artifact.  The  evidence  Is  a  matter  of 
historicaJ  record,  which  apologists  for  the 
Great  Society  continue  to  Ignore. 

It  is  widely  believed,  for  example,  that 
poverty  decreased  during  the  War  on  Pover- 
ty and  had  not  been  decreasing  as  rapidly 
before  the  War  on  Poverty.  Poverty  did  fall 
during  the  five  Johnson  years— from  18%  of 
the  population  in  1964  to  12.8%  in  1968 
(throughout,  I  use  the  officially  defined 
"poverty  line"  as  the  measure,  and  official 
government  statistics  as  the  data).  Yet  this 
was  scarcely  a  breathtaking  achievement. 
During  the  preceding  five  years  (1959-63), 
the  percentage  had  droppeid  from  22.4  to 
19.S.  In  1954-58,  It  had  dropped  from  27.9  to 
23.1  And  from  1949-53,  it  had  dropped  from 
32.7  to  26.2.  In  short,  the  size  of  the  official- 
ly defined  Impoverished  population  in  the 
U.S.  dropped  by  19.9  percentage  points  in  20 
years— one  percentage  point  per  year— of 
which  the  five  Johnson  years  accounted  for 
almost  precisely  their  five-point  share. 

Then  things  got  worse.  After  two  decades 
of  reasonably  steady  progress,  the  percent- 
ages froze  diulng  the  1970s.  There  are  prob- 
lems, of  course,  which  such  a  broad  state- 
ment—the poverty  statistics  do  not  reflect 
the  massive  increases  of  in-ldnd  assistance, 
such  as  food  stamps  and  public  housing.  But 
in  terms  of  cash  income,  there  were  more 
American  poor  in  1980  than  In  1968.  The 
12.8%  of  LBJ's  last  year  never  dipped  below 
11.1%  (In  1973),  and  stood  at  13%  In  1980. 

How  could  this  be?  Even  ignoring  the  in- 
creases In  In-klnd  expenditures,  we  spent 
twice  as  much  on  direct  cash  Income  trans- 
fers In  1980  as  In  1970  and  14  times  as  much 
as  in  1950— In  constant,  unlnflated  dollars, 
after  taking  population  Increases  Into  ac- 
count, and  using  a  consistent  definition  of 
poverty.  Furthermore,  the  huge  sums  were 
being  focused— or  were  supposed  to  be — on  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population; 
about  12%  In  the  1970s,  compared  with 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  population 
during  most  of  the  1950s.  By  all  logic,  the 
fewer  the  poor,  the  easier  It  should  be  to  lift 
them  above  the  poverty  level.  It  only  takes 
money,  doesn't  It?  But  It  hasn't  worked  this 
way. 

The  evidence  Is  straightforward:  (1)  Pov- 
erty dropped  during  the  19S0s,  with  relative- 
ly low  social  welfare  expenditures;  (2)  pover- 
ty dropped  during  the  1960s,  with  relatively 
large  social  welfare  expenditures;  (3)  pover- 
ty did  not  drop  during  the  1970s,  with  ex- 
tremely large  social  welfare  expenditures. 


The  lesson  Is  that  changes  In  social  wel- 
fare expenditures  have  not  been  related  to 
changes  In  the  number  of  people  getting 
less  than  a  poverty  income.  What  has  been 
related  to  changes  In  poverty?  That  old  fa- 
vorite of  the  trickle-down  Elsenhowerites, 
changes  In  GNP. 

To  Illustrate  this,  we  may  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  unproductive  1970s  when,  over 
the  whole  period,  the  poverty  population 
did  not  decrease.  In  three  of  those  years— 
1970,  1974  and  1975— ONP  went  down  (as 
always.  In  constant  dollars).  During  those 
same  three  years,  and  only  in  those  years, 
the  percentage  of  people  below  the  poverty 
level  increased.  In  the  other  years,  poverty 
did  decrease.  Similarly  in  the  1950s,  with  Its 
radically  lower  levels  of  social  welfare 
spending,  ONP  dropped  In  two  years  (1954 
and  1958),  and  those  were  the  years— the 
only  years— that  poverty  Increased.  During 
the  1960s.  ONP  rose  every  year,  helped 
along  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade  by  the 
Vietnam  war  budgets— and  poverty  dropped 
every  year  as  well. 

The  relationships  among  changes  In  GNP. 
social  welfare  spending  and  poverty  are 
even  more  at  odds  with  the  conventional 
wisdom  when  they  are  subject  to  statistical 
analysis  In  combination.  It  Is  not  just  that 
Increases  In  GNP  are  associated  with  de- 
creases in  poverty;  It  turns  out  that  poverty 
has  actually  gotten  worse  as  social  welfare 
expenditures  have  increased,  when  the  ef- 
fects of  GNP  are  factored  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  the  32  years  for  which 
all  the  data  are  available  (1947-78)  leads  to 
the  statistical  prediction  that  If  ONP  In- 
creases by  100  billion  1980  dollars  we  can 
expect  that  the  percentage  of  people  living 
beneath  the  poverty  level  will  go  down  by 
1.9  points  (holding  social  welfare  spending 
constant).  If  social  welfare  expenditures  go 
up  by  $100  billion,  we  can  expect  that  the 
percentage  of  people  living  beneath  the  pov- 
erty level  will  Increase— yes.  Increase — by 
about  1.2  points,  when  the  effects  of  GNP 
are  held  constant. 

Statistical  results  of  this  sort  are  not  true 
predictions.  Social  welfare  expenditures  do 
not  Inherently,  Inescapably  Increase  pover- 
ty. Nor  can  we  rely  on  a  growing  GNP  to 
drive  poverty  to  zero  on  Its  own.  The  point 
Is  not  prediction,  but  understanding  what 
has  been  happening  during  the  last  30 
years.  And  during  that  period,  the  relation- 
ships of  GNP  and  social  welfare  expendi- 
tures to  poverty  have  been  revealing.  They 
also  resist  challenges.  They  survive  varying 
definitions  of  social  welfare  expenditures; 
they  survive  when  expenditures  pegged  to 
downturns  in  the  economy  (for  example,  un- 
employment compensation)  are  taken  Into 
account;  they  survive  when  time  lags  In  ef- 
fects are  hypothesized;  they  survive  wheth- 
er the  changes  are  defined  In  absolute  terms 
(changes  In  percentage  points)  or  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  previous  year's  record. 

The  direct  relationship  of  Increases  In 
GNP  and  decreases  In  poverty  Is  robust. 
Since  1947,  It  has  been  our  consistent  expe- 
riences that  increases  In  GNP  produce  re- 
ductions In  poverty,  under  very  different  po- 
litical and  social  conditions.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  Increases  in  social  welfare 
expenditures  are  not  associated  with  this 
effect.  In  the  dialogue  about  how  to  really 
help  the  poor,  Mr.  Stockman  can  stop  apolo- 
gizing for  trickle-down  economics.  It  works. 


FARM  ECONOMY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Conxmittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  along  with  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  majority,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
today  urging  him  to  take  immediate 
action  to  assist  the  farm  economy. 
Specifically,  they  have  requested  that 
the  Secretary  announce  the  terms  of 
the  1983  commodity  programs  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  so  as  to  allow 
farmers  the  maximnffl  flexibility  to 
plan  for  next  year's  crop.  Also,  they 
ask  him  to  Implement  the  farm  stor- 
age facility  loan  program  as  soon  as 
possible.  Additional  on-farm  storage  is 
needed  to  accommodate  1982  produc- 
tion and  avoid  forced  selling  and 
dumping  of  grain. 

They  are  to  be  commended  for  en- 
couraging the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  tools  Congress  has  given  It 
to  assist  our  Nation's  hard-pressed 
farmers. 

On  Monday.  I  joined  Senator  Boren 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  in 
sending  a  similar  letter  to  Secretary 
Block,  urging  him  to  take  immediate 
action  to  alleviate  the  problems  being 
experienced  by  many  fanners  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  storage  facili- 
ties for  grain.  As  does  the  majority 
leader  and  the  others,  we  recommend- 
ed that  the  farm  storage  facility  loan 
program  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  note  that  the  majority  leader  and 
the  others  Indicated,  in  their  letter, 
that  they  intend  to  work  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  developing  other  measures  to 
address  the  underlying  problems  of 
weak  demand  and  excess  supply  of 
farm  commodities. 

It  would  be  most  helpful,  as  part  of 
this  effort,  if  the  Senate  would  take 
up  H.R.  2160.  This  legislation,  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  contains  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture can  take  immediately,  using  au- 
thorities It  already  has  under  existing 
law,  to  address  the  problems  confront- 
ing U.S.  agriculture.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  earliest  possible  consideration  of 
the  bill. 


NA-nONAL  LABS  NEED  FIRM 
DIRECTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  1982,  I  chaired  one  of  the 
most  well-attended  hearings  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  Some  1,200  individuals 
crowded  Into  the  cafeteria  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  continued  Federal 
support  for  this  important  Midwest 
energy  laboratory. 

We  were  Indeed  fortimate  to  hear 
testimony    from    Secretary    of    Com- 
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merce  Malcolm  Baldiige,  Illinois  Gov. 
James  Thompson,  and  the  Director  of 
Energy  Research  for  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Dr.  Alvln  Trivelplece. 
Both    Governor    Thompson    and    I 
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faith  with  the  United  SUtes  as  the 
new  administration  completes  its 
review  of  past  arms  control  endeavors 
and  readies  new  initiatives.  In  large 
measure,  my  appeal  for  their  patience 


projects.  They  were  ready  to  attack  energy 
problenu  on  whatever  front  Washington 
wished,  but  Washington  wished  all  energy 
were  In  one  neat  funding  package. 

EROA  barely  had  time  to  find  Itself  ad- 
ministratively before  It  was  absorbed  into 


pledged  to  exert  our  maximum  effort    the  Department  of  Energy  In  1977.  and  this    and  ^'fiffra^i^Jl^K  wJJfi.^^milliS^f 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  19  percent  op-  '""      "      '''     *  ° 

eratlng   budget   cut   for   Argonne    in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  article  by  Henry  Petroskl 
which   appeared   in   the   Washington 

Post  be  reprinted  in  the  Rscori).  It    ^ „ 

speaks  to  the  need  for  consistent  and    were  becoming  increasingly  frustrated  with    the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 


led  to  another  directionless  transition 
period.  What  DOE  management  finally  de- 
cided. In  1»79.  was  that  the  national  labora- 
tories themselves  should  serve  as  Technical 
Management  Centers  and  oversee  national 
RAD  In  their  own  areas  of  expertise.  This 
led  to  yet  another  period  of  reorganization 


President  Reagan's  brilliant  peace  ini- 
tiative of  Noveml)er  18.  At  the  time  of 
the  Banff  conference,  though,  there 
was  widespread  confusion  and  anxiety 
about  the  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  and 
security  policy,  and  this  sense  of  ap- 


and  redefinition.   Scientists  and  engineers     prehension  was  sharply  underscored  in 


steady  Federal  support  for  national 
labs  like  Argonne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RscoRi).  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  7.  1983] 
Do  Not  Switch  Off  EirxacT  Rxsxabch 
(By  Henry  Petroakl) 
The  Reagan  administration's  plan  to  abol- 
ish the  Department  of  Energy  greatly  in- 
creases the  confusion  in  our  already  con- 
fused and  run-down  national  laboratories. 
While  these  centers  of  federal  energy  re- 
search and  development  have  alwajrs  been 
in  a  state  of  flux,  the  Increased  political  and 
fiscal  pressures  of  recent  years  threaten  fi- 
nally to  drive  the  remaining  sdentiste  and 
engineers  away. 

This  was  the  fear  of  Oen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves,  director  of  the  Manhattan  Project, 
during  the  debate  over  post-war  control  of 
atomic  energy.  In  1945.  he  testified  before  a 
Senate  special  committee  that  uncertainty 
in  the  absence  of  national  policy  made  It  im- 
possible to  offer  commitments  to  key  people 
whose  services  he  felt  should  be  retained. 
Already,  then,  important  people  were  leav- 
ing Los  Alamos  and  other  war-time  sites  to 
accept  more  attractive  positions.  Groves 
feared  that  delay  in  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  would  "result  in  appre- 
ciable loss  of  the  present  efficiency  of  the 
vast  combination  of  plants,  scientific  talent 
and  engineering  skill. "  This  fear  was  to  be 
allayed,  but  the  commission  has  evolved 
Into  an  energy  structure  without  power. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  finally 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1946,  and  the  na- 
tional laboratories  divided  their  efforts  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  development  of 
atomic  power.  Under  the  A£C,  technological 
advances  in  nuclear  weapons  and  power  re- 
actors evolved  over  a  30-year  period,  but 
criticism  of  the  agency's  role  as  both  pro- 
moter and  regtilator  of  the  power  of  the 
atom  led  to  Its  separation  Into  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  in 
1975.  Since  then  the  direction  of  nuclear 
energy  R&D.  at  least  Its  peaceful  compo- 
nent, has  been  in  disarray,  and  the  fears  of 
Groves  have  become  reaUty  now. 

Although  ERDA  had  an  organization 
chart  in  1975.  it  had  little  organization  and 
less  direction,  at  least  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  who 
were  ultimately  responsible  for  realizing 
ERDA  policy  in  the  national  laboratories. 
Pull  of  Ideas,  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear, 
for  solving  the  energy  crisis,  the  laborato- 
ries' staffs  proposed  alternative  R&D  pro- 
grams, sometimes  competing  among  them- 
selves not  only  for  ERDA's  but  also  for 
other  agencies'  funds.  The  nuclear  engi- 
neers and  scientists  knew  that  their  me- 
chanics, thermodynamics  and  mathematics 
applied  also  to  solar,  coal  and  conservation 


Washington's  indecision.  Now.  Just  as  the 
TMC  concept  Is  evolving  into  something  the 
scientists  and  engineers  can  deal  with  as  a 
known  quantity,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  called  for  still  another  reorganization, 
placing  all  R&D  under  an  Energy  Research 
and  Technology  Administration  within  the 
Commerce  Department. 

During  these  periods  of  managerial  transi- 
tion, the  R&D  staff  has  dwindled,  as  Groves 
so  presclently  feared  It  would.  While  Wash- 
ington has  drafted  organization  chart  after 
organization  chart,  the  neglected  staff  have 
seen  their  careers  atrophy  and  their  salaries 
fall  behind  those  of  private  industry. 

In  the  western  suburbs  of  Chicago.  Bell 
Laboratories  has  been  able  to  lure  scores  of 
PhDs  away  from  energy  R&D  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  by  offering  them  siza 
ble  salary  Increases  and  definite  projects  on 
which  to  work.  The  work  has  nothing  to  do 
with  energy,  but  the  experience  gained  on 
large  computers  and  computer  programs  at 
government  expense  Is  a  bargain  to  Bell. 
The  departing  researchers  have  not  been  re- 
placed at  Argonne  during  the  last  few  un- 
certain years,  and  this  has  placed  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  those  who  remain,  waiting 
for  the  announcement  of  their  mission.  The 
situation  Is  similar  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  on  Long  Island  and  at  other  lab- 
oratories across  the  country. 

This  attrition  cannot  continue  much 
longer  without  endangering  the  efficiency 
of  the  nations  energy  R&D  structure.  The 
national  laboratories  are  an  energy  resource 
as  surely  as  are  coal  and  petroleum,  and  It  Is 
imperative  that  our  political  leaders  con- 
serve the  laboratories.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  get  them  organized  once  and  for 
all.  to  set  firm  national  energy  objectives, 
and  to  give  the  scientists  and  engineers  a 
clear  mandate  to  achieve  those  objectives. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN  A 
WORLD  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  faU 
I  attended  the  31st  Pugwash  Confer- 
ence held  from  Augiist  28  to  Septem- 
ber 2  In  Banff.  Canada.  This  was  the 
first  Pugwash  Conference  held  in 
Canada  since  1958  and  the  largest  reg- 
ular general  Pugwash  Conference  ever 
held,  with  82  papers  presented  and 
more  scientists  from  the  developing 
world  attending  than  ever  l)efore.  My 
good  friend,  William  Epstein,  chair- 
man of  the  Canadian  Pugwash  group, 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  superb  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the 
conference. 

The  theme  of  the  Banff  conference 
was  "The  Search  for  Peace  in  a  World 
in  Crisis."  In  my  address  to  the  confer- 
ence, I  urged  the  participants  to  keep 


Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the 
Pugwash  Council,  published  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  Banff  confer- 
ence, provides  a  cogent  sxmimary  of 
the  yearning  throughout  the  world  for 
peace  and  meaningful  steps  toward  an 
effective  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation.  While  I  do  not  endorse 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  coun- 
cil, I  do  feel  that  the  sUtement  under- 
lines the  urgency  of  our  getting  on 
with  the  forthcoming  START  negotia- 
tions as  soon  as  possible.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATmKHT  or  THE  PUCWASH  COUHCIL 

The  31st  Pugwash  Conference  was  held  in 
Banff.  Alberta.  Canada,  from  28th  August- 
tad  September  1981.  The  theme  of  the  Con- 
ference was  "The  Search  for  Peace  in  a 
World  in  Crisis".  The  Conference  was  at- 
tended by  133  partlclpanU  from  40  coun- 
tries, plus  26  observers  and  13  students.  The 
Government  of  Canada  and  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  the  t7nlted  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  UNESCO  and  WHO.  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  other  organi- 
zations were  represented.  The  Conference 
was  opened  by  a  statement  from  Prime  Min- 
ister Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau.  delivered  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  Menzies,  and  an  address 
was  given  at  the  closing  session  by  Gerald 
Regan.  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  Pederal 
Government. 

A  public  session,  convened  by  the  Canadi- 
an Pugwash  Group  in  connection  with  the 
conference,  was  held  in  Calgary  on  August 
30th.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Acade- 
mician Georgl  Arbatov.  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  USSR.  Olof  Palme, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden.  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Paul  Wamke,  former  Director 
of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Six  Working  Groups  were  convened  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  topics: 

1.  Avoiding  Nuclear  War 

2.  Avoiding  Conventional  War 

3.  Negotiating  Arms  Limitation  and  Disar- 
mament 

4.  Enhancing  International  Security 

5.  Energy,  Resources  and  International 
Security 

6.  Security  in  the  Developing  World. 

The  Pughwash  Council  presents  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  based  on  the  reports  of 
the  Working  Groups. 

AVOUING  iraCLXAR  WAK 

Since  the  last  Pugwash  Conference  the 
nuclear  arms  race  has  become  still  more 
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savage.  SALT  II  has  not  lieen  ratified.  The 
whole  SALT  process  has  t)een  interrupted. 
Other  nuclear  disarmament  negotiations 
have  stopped  completely  or  are  at  an  im- 
passe. Ominous  suggestions  have  l>een  made 
to  rescind  agreements  of  the  seventies  in- 
cluding the  ABM  Treaty  and  other  elements 
of  SALT,  and  there  have  been  threatened 
withdrawals  from  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  <NPT). 
It  is  essential  to  reverse  this  trend. 

HUCLKAB  WKAPONS  DOCTKIMK 

While  recognizing  the  fact  of  mutual  de- 
terrence with  respect  to  the  central  strate- 
gic systems  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  the 
tendency  to  extend  nuclear  deterrence 
beyond  Its  role  in  that  area  was  strongly 
criticized.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  nu- 
clear war  can  be  won.  It  was  widely  felt  that 
the  leaders  of  the  nuclear  powers  should  ex- 
plicitly deny  military  doctrines  which  legiti- 
mize limited  nuclear  warfare.  The  Soviet 
and  American  governments  should  reaffirm 
their  intention  to  maintain  equal  security  at 
more  stable  and  lower  force  levels. 

A  ITDCLKAR  WKAPONS  TOCIZB 

Since  rough  parity  Is  widely  acknowl- 
edged, an  immediate  freeze  of  the  current 
nuclear  arsensal  of  the  US  and  the  USSR  is 
recommended  as  an  effective  step  towards 
nuclear  disarmament.  Implementation  of  a 
freeze  should  be  followed  by  substantial 
weapons  reductions.  Such  a  freeze  could  be 
Initiated  as  a  mutual  moratorium  on  new 
weapons  deployments,  and  should  be  rapid- 
ly reinforced  by  formal  agreements  on 
weapons  production  and  testing,  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  and  a  cut  off  in  the 
production  of  missile  material  for  weapons 
purposes.  These  elements  of  the  Candian 
"strategy  of  suffocation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race",  as  well  as  George  Kennan's  recent 
proposal  to  cut  nuclear  forces  by  50%  were 
endorsed  by  many  participants. 

PRIORTTIES  POR  irDCLEAR  WEAPONS 
NBGOTIATIOKS 

With  respect  to  Soviet- American  agree- 
ments. Pugwash  urges  retention  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  Immediate  ratification  of 
SALT  II.  Meanwhile  all  positive  elements  of 
the  negotiations  achieved  so  far  should  be 
maintained  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  could  continue  to  refrain 
from  actions  which  could  jeopardize  the 
SALT  agreements.  Pugwash  noted  the  con- 
tinued smooth  functioning  of  the  SALT 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  but 
urged  that  SALT,  talks  on  the  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  and  other  deadlocked  negotia- 
tions should  be  resumed  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

Many  considered  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  sys- 
tems that  are  particularly  destabilizing. 
These  include  accurate  intercontinental  and 
intermediate  ballistic  missiles  with  counter- 
silo  capabilities,  cruise  missiles,  anti-satellite 
systems,  ballistic  missile  defence  and  anti- 
submarine weapons  (ASW).  Submarine 
sanctuaries  free  of  ASW  (deployments  were 
proposed  as  a  means  to  stabilize  sea-based 
deterrence. 

NTTCLSAR  WEAPONS  IN  EUROPE 

It  is  essential  that  serious  negotiations  on 
limiting  nuclear  wepons  in  Europe  liegin 
soon,  before  it  Is  too  late  to  set  low  limits.  A 
freeze  of  the  kind  mentioned  above  might 
facilitate  these  talks. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  many  that  the  de- 
ployment of  medium  and  intermediate 
range  nuclear  mlssUes  should  be  eliminated, 
preferably  by  mutual  agreement  if  not  uni- 


laterally. Reference  was  made  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  USSR  dismantle  its  SS-30  mis- 
siles and  the  USA  not  deploy  the  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missies  envisaged  in  the  1979 
NATO  double  decision.  Some  stressed  that 
this  was  unbalanced  and  that  non-deploy- 
ment of  US  new  weapons  should  be  coupled 
with  certain  reductions  of  existing  Soviet 
medium  range  weapons  only;  USA  forward- 
based  systems  and  other  elements  of  exist- 
ing nuclear  potential  should  be  Involved  as 
well. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  eliminate  by 
agreement  or  unilateral  action  all  kinds  of 
battlefield  nuclear  arms  In  Europe  of  range 
less  than  about  100  km.  Their  withdrawal, 
possibly  together  with  a  prohibition  of  their 
first  use.  would  exclude  deployment  of  neu- 
tron weapons,  raise  the  threshold  of  nuclear 
warfare  and  so  increase  stability. 

THE  UN  AND  DISARMAMENT 

The  Pinal  Document  of  the  1978  United 
Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarmament, 
which  Is  an  outstanding  document,  in  fact 
remains  a  dead  letter.  Governments  are 
urged  to  prepare  carefully  for  the  second 
UNSSOD  scheduled  for  June  1982.  in  par- 
ticular to  seek  binding  force  for  any  disar- 
mament provisions  agreed  to  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Recent  withdrawals  from  Eastern  Europe 
of  1.000  Soviet  tanks  and  troops,  and  from 
Western  Europe  of  1.000  US  nuclear  war- 
heads, suggest  that  independent  initiatives 
are  as  important  as  formal  agreements  in 
achieving  disarmament  objectives.  We  sug- 
gest that  nuclear  weapons  powers  offer  pro- 
grammes to  the  UN  which  set  out  schedules 
of  weapons  reductions  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  independently. 

CREATING  CONDITIONS  PAVODBABLX  TO 
DISARMAMENT 

The  Observance  by  the  Governments  of 
their  obligations  under  the  UN  Charter  not 
to  use  force  is  a  necessary  condition  of  an 
effective  system  of  arms  limitation.  Disar- 
mament and  arms  control  should  not  how- 
ever be  linked  with  specific  problems  relat- 
ing to  local  conflicts.  Effective  restraint  on 
arms  transfers  to  areas  of  military  confron- 
Ution  in  the  Middle  East.  Africa.  Latin 
America  and  Asia  is  needed  if  conditions  fa- 
vourable to  disarmament  are  to  t>e  created. 

MOBILIZING  PUBUC  SUPPORT  POR  DISARMAMENT 

We  support  recent  proposals  for  a  commit- 
tee of  distinguished  scientists  to  analjrse  and 
make  known  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war. 

In  addition  we  will  seek  to  make  the  ex- 
pertise of  our  members  available  to  the 
many  new  groups  working  to  mobilize  public 
opinion  for  disarmament. 

AVOIDING  CONVEHTIONAI.  WAR 

This  problem  is  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  problem  of  avoiding  nuclear  war. 
particularly  in  those  regions  where  nuclear 
weapons  are  stockpiled  on  both  side.  How 
these  regions  could  be  denuclearized  with- 
out endangering  stability  and  security  was 
discussed.  The  nuclear  powers  are  often  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  involved  in  conventional 
wars  and  the  prospects  for  denuclearization 
of  any  area  are  affected  by  the  concerns  of 
the  major  powers  regarding  a  confrontation 
of  conventional  armaments  once  nuclear 
weapons  are  eliminated.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  requirement  of  stability  after  denu- 
clearization will  demand  a  reassessment  of 
the  conventional  armaments  and  forces  in 
those  regions. 

We  also  noted  with  concern  the  tendency 
for  the  areas  of  confrontation  and  military 
proximity  between  the  major  powers  to  l>e 
increasingly  extended  into  the  Third  World. 


It  was  proposed  that  special  agreements  to 
reinforce  the  universal  principle  of  non- 
intervention be  concluded  concerning  crisis 
regions  In  which  major  powers  are  involved. 
Agreement  among  member  states  of  the 
region  as  weU  as  of  the  major  p>owers  should 
be  required.  Guarantees  by  all  concerned 
should  be  given  for  denuclearization,  con- 
trol over  arms  sales,  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputges.  and  regional  cooperation  includ- 
ing multilateral  aid. 

Our  final  goal  is  disarmament.  In  the 
process  of  trying  to  reach  this  goal,  as  a 
means  of  stabilizing  peace  and  discouraging 
aggression,  defensive  arms  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  principle  of 
priority  of  defensive  forces  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  continuing  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  (MBFR) 
talks  in  Vienna. 

Unilateral  steps  in  arms  reduction  and  in 
withdrawal  of  forces,  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  mutual  stability  and  se- 
curity, were  recommended  as  a  means  of  ac- 
celerating the  negotiating  process. 

It  was  felt  that,  as  an  overall  objective,  a 
broader  exchange  of  information  on  mili- 
tary activities  and  on  doctrines  and  matters 
related  to  mutual  security  and  to  intentions 
concerning  the  use  of  existing  and  planned 
armaments,  would  avoid  worstcase  scenarios 
and  arms  races,  and  would  decrease  mistrust 
among  states  and  their  peoples. 

Oovenments  are  urged  to  ctirb  the  arms 
trade  by  general  or  regional  agreements. 
The  International  arms  market  should  be 
brought  under  control  by  all  available 
means. 

ENHANCING  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITT 

The  enhancement  of  mutual  security  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  strengthening  the 
arms  control  process  and  taking  steps  to- 
wards disarmament. 

Internationally  the  role  of  the  UN  in  con- 
flict control  and  conflict  resolution  is  cen- 
tral but  its  effectiveness  depends  on  clearly 
rtint.ingiiinhing  between  the  political  activi- 
ties of  the  Security  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly and  the  impartial  use  of  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Secretary -General  to  establish 
peacekeeping  operations,  set  up  observer 
missions  or  intervene  between  conflicting 
parties.  Strong  support  was  urged  for  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  on 
International  Security  to  consider  all  as- 
pects of  this  question.  It  was  suggested  that 
an  international  satellite  monitoring  system 
managed  by  a  consortium  of  countries  with 
a  degree  of  autonomy  could  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  UN  as  an  alternative  source  of 
information  for  the  prevention  and  manage- 
ment of  crises  and  especially  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  future  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

In  negotiations  to  resolve  international 
disputes  the  universally  accepted  principles 
of  human  rights  must  be  respected.  The  full 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  UN 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights  and  of  the  rel- 
evant clauses  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  an 
important  part  of  the  process  of  enhancing 
International  security.  The  right  to  survive 
is  the  overriding  priority. 

Mechanisms  such  as  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  for  the  monitoring  of 
SALT  agreements  are  likely  to  be  essential 
in  future  arms  control  agreements  in  order 
to  ensure  technical  implementation,  and  to 
help  to  remove  ambiguities  and  thus  gener- 
ate mutual  confidence.  Increasing  the  scope 
of  the  confidence  building  measures  initiat- 
ed in  the  Helsinld  Final  Act  is  an  urgent  ne- 
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cessity.  Regional  arms  control  agreemenU. 
Including  nuclear  weapon  free  zones,  such 
as  those  proposed  for  the  Arctic,  Northern 
and  Central  Europe,  the  BaUans  and  the 
Middle  East,  need  urgent  consideration. 

We  believe  that  popular  reactions  to  de- 
velopments such  as  the  neutron  bomb 
should  be  channelled  Into  opposition  to  all 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  war  generally. 

It  Is  also  important  to  create  understand- 
ing, for  example,  by  organizing  frank  dlsctis- 
slons  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  Inter- 
national security. 

SKCU1UTT  VK  THI  DKVKLOPIlfG  WORLD 

Over  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  deep- 
ening sense  of  Insecurity  and  of  a  worldwide 
fear  of  a  nuclear  war.  Security  may  be  a  le- 
gitimate concept  (at  least  as  long  as  the  con- 
cept and  practice  of  nation-states  persist)  or 
It  may  become  an  excuse  for  Internal  power 
and  domination  by  a  small  ruling  group 
through  the  use  of  force.  Perceived  Insecuri- 
ty may  spring  from  many  factors,  such  as 
economic  conditions,  competition  for  strate- 
gic resources,  ethnic  and  religious  domestic 
struggles.  All  these  factors  may  be  manipu- 
lated In  the  world  struggle  of  opposing  Ideo- 
logies for  power,  leading  to  the  acceleration 
of  arms  trade  and  the  concomitant  militari- 
zation of  the  Third  World. 

The  Investment  In  arms  is  non-productive 
and  diverts  badly  needed  resources  from  a 
nation's  capacity  to  meet  human  needs  and 
for  development. 

Nuclear  proliferation  provides  a  frighten- 
ing dimension  to  the  problem  of  security  in 
the  developing  world,  where  the  decision  to 
make  a  nuclear  first-strike  may  be  encour- 
aged by  the  lack  of  a  credible  deterrent  in 
an  oppoalng  nation.  To  prevent  prolifera- 
tion, the  NPT  should  be  signed  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  world;  the  nuclear  superpowers 
should  demonstrate  by  their  own  actions 
their  willingness  to  reduce  their  nuclear  ar- 
senals and  restore  detente:  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguard 
measures  should  be  strengthened  to  make 
them  more  credible;  nuclear  suppliers 
should  see  to  it  that  materials  and  techno- 
logical knowhow  are  not  diverted  from  civil- 
ian to  military  purposes;  nations,  the  UN 
and  Pugwash  should  carefully  study  the 
proposal  that  the  enrichment,  fuel  process- 
ing and  reprocessing  plants  should  be  oper- 
ated Internationally  under  safeguards  of  an 
International  agency. 

Militarism,  both  in  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped countries,  should  be  rejected  under 
Its  two  guises:  (1)  as  military  regimes  where 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  soldiers,  resulting 
In  the  repression  of  dissenting  groups  in 
order  to  assure  that  political  power  remains 
In  the  hands  of  a  ruling  minority,  and  (2)  In 
the  form  of  military- Industrial  complexes 
and  pressure  groups  whose  financial  and  po- 
litical Interests,  even  In  civilian  regimes,  are 
related  to  the  perpetuation  of  International 
conflicts. 

KHZROT,  RXSOURCKS,  AlfS  UrmUIATIOIlAI, 
SBCTTRITT 

Interactions  between  energy  and  interna- 
tional security  are  manifold:  international 
tensions  and  conflicts  can  disrupt  the  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  energy;  energy  prob- 
lems can  influence  the  likelihood  and  severi- 
ty of  international  conflicts,  and  may  even 
be  their  root  causes:  energy  may  serve  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  conflict:  and,  finally, 
energy  problems  and  policies  can  serve  as 
the  means  of  conflict.  Three  specific  energy- 
conflict  linkages  are  of  particular  Impor- 
tance at  this  time:  the  rich-poor  gap  in 
energy;   the  overdependence  of  many   na- 


tions on  a  few  geographically  concentrated 
oversupplies  of  hydrocarbons,  and  the  links 
between  nuclear  fission  power  technology 
and  the  potential  for  accelerated  spread  of 
nuclear  weaponry  to  an  ever  larger  number 
of  nations. 

Oiven  the  very  uneven  utilization  of 
energy  throughout  the  world,  conflicts  over 
access  to  energy  resources  by  industrial 
countries  auid  the  severity  of  the  difficulties 
In  overcoming  energy  problems  in  develop- 
ing countries,  energy  policies  of  individual 
countries  should  be  incorporated  within 
comprehensive  development  plans  and 
should  be  based  upon  the  use  of  various 
mixes  of  energy  resources.  While  increased 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy  is  the  fastest 
and  the  cheapest  way  to  reduce  vulnerabil- 
ity to  energy  shortages,  particularly  in.  in- 
dustrial countries,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  mai^tude  of  technically  recover- 
able energy  resources  is  greater  than  often 
envisaged.  It  applies  particularly  to  smaller 
deposits  of  oil  and  gas,  heavy  oil  and  tar 
sands  and  coal.  A  prudent  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  unconventional  fossil -fuel  resources 
can  contribute  to  reduced  vulnerability  to 
both  energy  shortages  and  fluctuations  In 
prices  and  thus  reduce  international  energy 
conflicts.  Increased  energy  supply  can  also 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  some  of  the 
energy-related  threats  to  international  secu- 
rity. 

Ultimately,  a  global  "compact"  of  Interna- 
tionally agreed  arrangements  covering  the 
development,  supply,  utilization  and  financ- 
ing of  energy  would  enable  the  world's 
energy  needs  to  be  met  in  ways  most  com- 
patible with  economic,  social,  environmental 
and  security  considerations.  Because  oil 
prices  continue  to  be  a  large  factor  in  plan- 
ning and  decisions  in  respect  to  alternative 
sources  for  importers,  and  in  national  eco- 
nomic planning  for  exporters,  international 
agreements  facilitating  greater  stability  and 
predictability  of  oil  prices  in  conjunction 
with  essential  conunodltles.  such  as  food, 
would  contribute  to  world  economic  stabili- 
ty and  hence  to  security. 

Concrete  measures  were  suggested  for 
helping  to  Implement  such  International 
strategy  Including,  among  others: 

The  establishment  of  a  World  Energy  Or- 
ganization as  a  specialized  UN  agency, 

The  creation  of  an  international  consulta- 
tive group  for  the  mobilization  and  coordi- 
nation of  an  increased  flow  of  financial  and 
technical  sources  to  developing  countries  for 
development  of  new  local  energy  resources. 

The  setting  up  of  a  "world  energy  Infor- 
mation system"  to  support  technically  the 
national  energy  planning  in  developing 
countries. 

The  creation  of  appropriate  Institutions 
for  providing  necessary  capital  for  energy 
development  in  the  developing  countries. 

Collective  action  In  the  energy  develop- 
ment field  by  oil-exporting  and  oll-lmport- 
Ing  developing  countries. 

The  promotion  of  the  Integrated  develop- 
ment of  international  river  basins,  and 

Resumption  of  the  international  dialogue 
aimed  at  the  Internationalization  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle,  based  upon  the  policy  of 
complete  "openness"  of  all  operating  facili- 
ties. 


EUROPE  REAFFIRMS 
COMMITMENT  TO  OPEN  TRADE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
26  the  Article  113  Committee  of  the 
European  Community  met  to  discuss 
restrictions  on  U.S.   exports  of  com 


gluten  feed.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  committee  recommended  that  no 
restrictions  on  our  com  gluten  feed  ex- 
ports be  adopted  at  this  time.  Only 
two  European  countries  supported  the 
move  for  limits  on  our  exports;  eight 
nations  spoke  for  keeping  trade  lanes 
open. 

I  think  my  Senate  colleagues  would 
Join  me  in  lauding  this  action  by  this 
advisory  committee  of  the  European 
Community.  On  April  15  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  the 
Senate's  view  that  renegotiation  of  our 
com  gluten  feed  trade  with  Europe 
would  not  be  In  this  country's  best  in- 
terests. Certainly  such  an  action  freez- 
ing our  exports  could  have  led  to  a 
trade  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  That  would  have  been  in 
no  ones  interest. 

At  the  same  time  the  Article  113 
Committee  recommended  to  the  Euro- 
pean Council  that  no  restrictions  be 
implemented,  they  also  established  a 
special  study  group  to  look  more  care- 
fully at  com  gluten  feed.  If  the  study 
group  approaches  this  subject  objec- 
tively, they  will  leam  that  it  is  not  our 
exports  of  com  gluten  feed  that  are 
responsible  for  Europe's  agricultural 
budget  dilemma.  Only  3  percent  of  all 
European  feed  grains  are  accounted 
for  by  com  gluten  feed.  The  source  of 
the  problem  is  the  common  agricultur- 
al policy  and  it  will  be  Important  for 
the  study  group  to  scrutinize  the  CAP 
as  part  of  Its  review  of  com  gluten 
feed. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  17,  Issue  of 
the  Economist  carried  an  excellent 
piece  about  the  common  agricultural 
policy  and  the  Impact  it  has  had— and 
is  having— on  our  relations  with  the 
European  Community.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Economist,  April  171 
Europe's  Farmtaks  Folxjes 

Raising  prices  to  the  producers  of  a  glut 
that  is  harming  your  most  powerful  ally  Is 
bad  politics  and  worse  economics.  Unde- 
terred, in  a  week  when  Europe  has  so  visual- 
ly helped  a  good  alliance  cause  in  the  Falk- 
lands,  the  EEC's  agricultural  ministers  are 
poised  to  hand  their  farmers  price  increases 
for  the  1982-83  season  of  well  over  12  per- 
cent. E^uropean  taxpayers,  consiuners  and 
the  now-depleted  ranks  of  would-be  farm- 
policy  reformers  should  weep  with  despair. 
Weep.  too.  for  the  EEC's  trade  relations 
with  America. 

The  Americans  once  viewed  Europe's 
common  agricultural  policy  (CAP)  with 
scornful  detachment.  The  EEC  was  free  to 
waste  money  on  whatever  it  liked,  the  argu- 
ment ran.  so  long  as  it  did  not  huri  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  process.  But  America  is 
no  longer  a  bystander. 

Europ>ean  farm  exports  into  America's  tra- 
ditional markets,  helped  by  export  subsidies 
worth  $2.2  billion,  have  helped  to  intensify 
the  worst  Incomes'  crisis  American  farmers 
have  suffered  in  half  a  century.  They  have 
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forced  Mr.  John  Block,  the  American  agri- 
cultural secretary,  reluctantly  to  re-intro- 
duce the  system  of  paying  farmers  to  grow 
less  wheat,  feed  grains  and  other  crops.  The 
alternative  was  an  American  glut  to  match 
the  European  one.  as  farmers  increased  pro- 
duction in  a  foredoomed  attempt  to  ease 
their  cash-flows. 

The  CAP  was  originally  designed  to  steer 
the  EEC  toward  self-sufficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  most  temperate  foodstuffs,  at  the 
same  time  as  maintaining  steady  prices  and 
propping  up  the  incomes  of  farmers,  par- 
ticularly those  with  French  accents.  Now, 
stimulated  by  high  prices  and  open-ended 
intervention  guarantees.  EEC  farm  output 
has  shot  through  the  bam  roof.  In  ridding 
itself,  at  a  loss,  of  the  surplus,  the  EEC  has 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  become  a  net 
exporter  of  grain,  has  snitched  three  fifths 
of  the  world  export  market  In  butter  and 
dried  milk,  has  converted  Itself  from  the 
world's  largest  Importer  of  poultry  into  the 
world's  largest  exporter,  and  emerged  as  the 
second  largest  exporter  of  beef  behind  only 
Australia. 

EXPEMSIVa.  IMPOVERISHING.  DHKXICHBODRLY 

This  has  produced  three  nasty  side-ef- 
fects. It  is  costly,  because  EIEC  farm  exports 
have  to  be  subsidised  in  order  to  compete  on 
world  markets.  By  depriving  tropical  crops 
of  potential  markets,  it  helps  keep  poor 
countries  poor.  And  it  is  now  violating  an 
agreement  made  with  the  Americans  in  the 
Gatt  Tokyo  round. 

In  1980,  the  Oatt  negotiators  agreed  that 
subsidies  for  agriculture  were  unavoidable, 
and  opted  to  turn  a  blind  eye  so  long  as  the 
subsidies  were  not  used  to  expand  markets 
beyond  traditional  shares.  The  Americans 
rightly  claim  that  this  is  happening  In  both 
cereals  and  sugar,  as  well  as  a  host  of  small- 
er markets.  So  far.  the  United  States  has  re- 
sponded quietly.  Mr.  BUI  Brock,  the  Ameri- 
can trade  representative,  has  opened  cases 
for  arbitration  in  Oatt  against  EIEC  dump- 
ing of  flour  and  sugar,  and  is  pondering 
similar  action  over  pasta,  canned  fruit, 
pears,  poultry  and  raisins.  These  are  warn- 
ing shots,  but  the  EEC's  trade  negotiators 
have  been  given  the  clear  message  that  the 
United  States  will  turn  nasty  if  either  (a) 
the  community  tries  to  cut  back  imports  of 
soya,  worth  $4  billion  a  year  to  America,  or 
of  cereal  substitutes  for  animal  feed  such  as 
com  gluten  feed,  or  (b)  the  EEC  continues 
to  expand  its  dumping  of  cereals  on  world 
markets.  Last  week,  the  EEC  commission 
proposed  a  new  restriction  on  Imports  of 
com  gluten  feed.  And  the  Implications  of 
the  approaching  rise  in  prices  paid  to  Eluro- 
pean  producers  Is  that  (b)  will  happen,  with 
a  vengeance. 

Euiropean  farm  ministers  seldom  look 
beyond  their  own  farmers'  troubles,  demon- 
strations and  votes.  They  now  need  to  do  so. 

The  obvious  way  to  cut  subsidies  and 
output  Is  to  reduce  prices.  The  EEC  commis- 
sion has  already  proposed  that  EEC  cereal 
prices  should  be  gradually  reduced  to  world 
levels  during  the  next  five  years,  and  doubt- 
less the  farm  ministers  will  claim  to  have 
started  this  process  when  they  raise  cereal 
prices  by  "only"  8-10  percent.  If  rioting 
farmers  make  it  impossible  to  Introduce  real 
price  cuts  (and  European  farmers'  Income 
troubles  are  genuine,  too),  then  the  'EEC 
must  put  a  tight  lid  on  production  growth 
and  find  some  other  way  (deficiency  pay- 
ments or  direct- income  aids)  to  keep  farm- 
ers in  business.  One  way  is  to  cut  prices 
sharply  once  output  exceeds  a  pre-set 
threshold;  another  is  to  copy  American  set- 
aside  to  encourage  alternative  use  of  mar- 


ginal land;  two  others  are  production  quotas 
or  the  use  of  penal  taxes  on  over-produc- 
tion. 

The  choice  of  method  Is  up  to  the  agricul- 
tural technocrats,  though  consumers  should 
plead  that  the  most  flagrantly  uneconomic 
ones  are  not  picked.  But  America  must  be 
given  a  clear  sign  that  something  genuine  is 
being  done  to  halt  the  trend  of  expansion. 
Pious  promises  to  act  next  year  will  not  do. 


HELPING  THE  POOR 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pop- 
ular perception  is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  hardhearted  and  mean, 
taking  deserved  benefits  away  from 
the  poor  just  for  the  fiui  of  it.  It 
shouldn't  be  necessary  to  say  it.  but 
the  real  test  of  an  economic  policy  is 
not  how  well  it  is  packaged,  or  how 
weU  the  news  media  likes  It,  or  even 
how  the  opposition  party  likes  it,  but 
is  actual  effect  on  the  people  of  the 
country— all  the  people,  poor,  rich, 
middle,  everybody. 

How  much  were  the  poor  helped  by 
an  inflation  rate  approaching  20  per- 
cent. 

How  much  were  the  poor  helped  by 
interest  rates  approaching  20  percent? 
We  should  remember  that  while  inter- 
est rates  are  high  now,  they  were  tiigh 
under  the  Carter  administration.  High 
interest  rates  were  not  the  invention 
of  the  current  administration,  and 
they  can't  be  cured  by  incantations. 

How  much  were  the  poor  helped  by 
tax  rates  on  investment  so  high  that 
they  shut  off  investment,  especially 
investment  by  small  business,  where 
new  jobs  are  created? 

Bringing  the  matter  down  to  the 
present  situation,  it  is  true  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in  social 
welfare  programs.  As  a  rule,  the  Presi- 
dent isn't  even  proposing  cuts,  merely 
a  reduction  from  the  inflated  promises 
of  the  Carter  years.  While  benefits  are 
reduced  for  some  specific  individuals, 
the  impact  of  these  proposals,  as  we 
see  most  clearly  with  the  inflation 
rate,  is  an  improvement  in  the  general 
living  standards  of  all  people.  As  a 
rule,  the  rich  can  protect  themselves 
from  the  effects  of  inflation  by  tax 
shelters,  and  inflation  hedge  invest- 
ments. It  is  the  poor,  those  on  fixed 
income,  on  social  security,  the  elderly. 
They  are  the  ones  crushed  by  the 
burden  of  inflation,  and  they  are  the 
ones  helped  by  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
flation rate  to  around  3  percent  per 
year. 

This  is  an  achievement  of  enormous 
Importance.  But  because  it  affects  ev- 
eryone, and  not  just  Mrs.  So-and-so 
out  in  Pottsville,  it  is  hard  to  put  the 
beneficiaries  on  TV.  And  as  we  all 
know,  unless  we  can  put  them  on  TV, 
they  must  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  George  Gilder  has 
written  as  persuasively  about  the  eco- 
nomic doctrine  known  as  "supply  side 
economics"  as  anyone  in  the  country. 


He  is  particularly  good  at  translating 
abstract  concepts  into  language  that 
we  aU  can  understand,  and  so  I  ask 
that  a  recent  article  of  his  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Since  his 
analysis  goes  precisely  opposite  to 
what  we  hear  on  the  6  o'clock  news 
every  night,  it  might  do  us  some  good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  25. 1982] 

Whose  Economics  Really  Helps  the  Poor? 

(By  George  Gilder) 

The  gapologlsts  are  at  It  again,  attempting 
to  foster  class  war.  Raising  continual  alarms 
about  "the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,"  speculating  on  TV  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  summer  riots  against  Reaganomics. 
flaunting  absurd  statistics  on  income  distri- 
bution. The  gapologlsts  seek  to  envenom  the 
frustrations  of  the  poor,  while  proposing 
programs  that  would  make  their  problems 
worse. 

This  time  the  source  of  the  venom  Is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO),  the 
supposedly  non-partisan  agency  headed  by 
liberal  economist  Alice  Rivlln.  Its  conclu- 
sion, trumpeted  by  the  media,  is  that  the 
administration's  tax  and  budget  cuts  will 
(you  guessed  it)  widen  the  gap  between  the 
upper  income  groups  and  the  poor. 

This  report,  instigated  by  Sen.  Ernest  Hol- 
llngB  of  South  Carolina  and  Rep.  James  R. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  Democrats 
on  the  Senate  and  House  Budget  commit- 
tees, lends  momentum  to  the  drive  to  depict 
the  Reagan  budgetary  proposals  as  an  as- 
sault on  the  ""neediest"  Americans  and  a  bo- 
nanza for  the  ""greediest." 

Enhancing  the  effect  of  these  charges  has 
been  the  incoherence  of  the  Republican  re- 
sponse and  the  utter  unwillingness  of  the 
media  to  come  to  terms  with  supply-side 
theory.  The  predictable  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  very  policies  that  have  been 
destroying  the  Jobs,  lives  and  families  of  the 
poorest  Americans  for  some  20  years. 

WSLPARE  DESTROYS  BREADWINNER 

These  redistributional  schemes,  by  erod- 
ing the  incentive  to  work,  save  or  support 
families,  have  created  in  our  Inner  cities  a 
tragic  wreckage  of  demoralization,  rage,  un- 
employment and  crime  and  have  left  more 
than  half  of  black  children  without  a  father 
in  the  home.  When  welfare  destroys  the 
breadwinner  role  of  the  fathers  by  offering 
a  package  of  benefits  more  than  double  the 
minimum  wage,  the  liberal  answer  is  to  take 
the  mothers  out  of  the  home  as  well  by 
giving  them  government  Jobs  and  day  care 
centers. 

Poverty  is  less  a  matter  of  income  than  of 
prospects.  WhUe  the  Incomes  of  the  poor 
have  steadily  risen  through  Great  Society 
largesse,  their  prospects  have  plummeted  as 
families  have  broken  Into  dependent  frag- 
ments and  Jumbled  together  in  crime-ridden 
and  welfare-addicted  ghettos.  In  this  heart- 
breaking harvest  of  lll>eral  "compassion,"  aU 
the  necessary  disciplines  of  upward  mobility 
and  small  business  activity  have  given  way 
to  the  vandalism  and  chaos  of  gangs  and 
drugs,  illegitimacy  and  prostitution.  Thus 
poverty  has  been  intensified  and  perpetuat- 
ed by  income  redistribution. 

The  Reagan  administration,  at  long  last, 
has  resolved  to  reverse  this  vicious  circle  of 
dependency  by  promoting  economic  growth. 
Growth  and  opportunity  are  the  only  effec- 
tive ways  to  lift  the  prospects  of  the  poor. 
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But  this  cours«eous  effort  ia  being  under- 
mined and  thwarted  by  the  constituents  and 
administrators  of  the  utterly  faUed  pro- 
grams of  the  past. 

These  programs  are  actually  being  defend- 
ed as  eMentlal  to  the  employment  of  poor 
blacks  when  they  chiefly  employ  middle- 
class  bureaucrats.  In  fact,  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty managed  to  triple  black  unemployment 
during  the  very  decade  of  the  19708  when  a 
higher  proportion  of  Americans  got  jobs 
than  ever  before  in  peace-time  and  some  12 
million  Immigrants,  many  of  whom  did  not 
even  know  English,  found  or  created  work 
in  the  very  urfaui  areas  where  black  unem- 
ployment soared. 

The  CBO  study  exactly  reverse*  the 
truth.  If  the  Reagan  program  can  be  put 
into  effect,  it  in  fact  will  benefit  the  poor 
the  moat— while  the  tAX  cuU  will  make  the 
rich  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  central  fallacy  of  the  study  la  its  as- 
sumption that  people  with  Income*  over 
(40,000  •wUl  receive  half  of  the  projected 
•83  billion  In  revenue  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment expects  to  lose  In  1983  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  cut  in  Individual  Income  taxes."  Al- 
though the  Reagan  administration  has 
made  similar  projections,  these  estimate*  of 
forgone  revenue  are  groundless.  Without 
the  personal  tax  cuts,  the  economy,  already 
In  deep  recession,  would  likely  stagnate  fur- 
ther. If  Indeed  It  avoided  depression. 

There  Is  no  chance  that  an  additional  >83 
bUllon  could  be  collected  under  those  cir- 
cumstances no  matter  how  high  the  tax 
rates  were  allowed  to  climb.  Unemployment 
and  poverty,  however,  would  surely  spread, 
as  usual  blighting  the  lives  of  the  supposed 
beneficiaries  of  the  abortive  redistributions. 

Theae  reoeasionary  effects  aside,  the  CBO 
analysis  implies  that  the  rich  are  stupid 
enough  to  go  on  paying  taxes  in  the  SO  to  70 
percent  brackets  when  the  tax  shelter  in- 
dustry is  probably  the  fastest  growing  busi- 
ness outside  of  personal  computers  (often 
themselves  used  for  tax  planning).  All  the 
CBO  projections  Ignore  the  overwhelming 
spread  of  legal  tax  avoidance  and  under- 
ground economic  activity  provoked  by  the 
continuation  of  bracket-creep  tax  Increases 
(caused  by  inflation  pushing  taxpao^ers  Into 
higher  brackets  without  any  real  increase  in 
their  buying  power). 

The  chief  result  of  the  administration's 
tax  cuts  will  be  to  induce  the  rich  to  move 
out  of  tax  shelters  and  pay  more  taxes.  Mi- 
chael Evans  of  Evans  E:conomics  has  esti- 
mated that  the  reduction  In  the  top  rate 
alone,  from  70  to  50  percent,  will  increase 
tax  payments  from  the  rich  by  some  t3  bil- 
lion, as  current  tax  avolders  move  into  tax- 
able Investments. 

UCH  WILL  ROT  <»T  KICHn 

This  movement  out  of  tax  shelters  does 
not  mean  that  the  rich  get  richer  it  merely 
means  that  more  of  the  current  poor  get 
rich  and  that  wealthy  individuals  pay  more 
of  their  Income  to  the  government  and  less 
to  tax  lawyers  and  tax  shelter  finaglers. 

This  is  not  a  novel  supply-side  theory. 
Every  U.S.  across-the-board  tax  cut  has  in- 
creased the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich. 
For  example,  our  history's  largest  cut— in 
which  the  top  rate  was  dropped  from  73  to 
35  percent  in  the  mid  1930s— Increased  the 
share  of  total  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  from  37 
to  63  percent.  The  smaller  Kennedy-John- 
son cut  of  1964  increased  t&x  payments  In 
the  brackets  above  1100.000  by  80  percent. 

The  Reagan  administration  does  not  like 
making  such  arguments  because  they  con- 
fuse the  claims  of  huge  tax  cuts."  In  fact. 
If  Inflation  continues  near  the  present  pace. 


the  Reagan  income  tax  program  wUl  merely 
compensate  for  bracket  creep  and  Social  Se- 
curity tax  hikes.  There  will  be  virtually  no 
real  tax  cuts. 

The  crucial  problem  in  economic  policy 
today  is  that  the  income  tax  cuts  are  so 
small  and  so  slow  that  the  full  benefits  to 
the  economy  and  thus  to  the  poor  are  being 
delayed.  But  to  delay  the  tax  cuts  further, 
in  the  name  of  a  false  fairness,  will  only 
compound  the  tragic  problems  of  the  poor. 
There  are  no  winners  In  class  war.  except 
possibly  the  gapologists. 


S.  2315— THE  FEDERAL  AID 
raOHWAY  AMENDMENTS  OP  1982 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  Utile 
needs  to  be  s&ld  about  the  vital  role 
highways  play  In  our  national  and  In- 
dividual lives.  The  free  and  uninhibit- 
ed movement  of  people  and  commerce 
throughout  our  Nation  has  been  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  our  national  develop- 
ment. This  development  has  resulted 
in  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  ever  known  by  any  nation. 

The  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  recently  completed  hear- 
ings on  S.  2315,  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Amendments  of  1982. 

During  the  hearing,  the  subcommit- 
tee received  testimony  from  a  wide 
range  of  knowledgeable  and  distin- 
guished witnesses  interested  in  our  na- 
tional and  local  highways.  Their  con- 
cern was  the  same— our  highway 
system- interstate,  bridge,  primary, 
and  local— is  beset  by  a  deterioration 
which  is  accelerating  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

America,  envied  for  its  modem,  well 
engineered  highways  Is  in  danger  of 
becoming  known  for  its  crumbling, 
pothole  filled  stretches  of  concrete 
and  asphalt.  We  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  nation  crisscrossed  with 
roads  that  are  a  nuisance  and  hin- 
drance to  travel  rather  than  a  means 
of  safe  and  efficient  access  to  different 
areas  of  our  country. 

As  I  stated  dtuing  a  recent  fiscal 
1983  highway  budget  hearing,  we  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  point— and  in  the 
bridge  program  I  feel  we  have  reached 
it— where  the  capital  investment  or  in- 
frastructure of  our  transportation 
system  is  seriously  impaired. 

The  problem  Is  further  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  as  our  roads  and  Inter- 
states  crumble,  growth  trends  In  the 
use  of  our  highway  and  road  system 
show  an  increased  demand  for  capac- 
ity. Any  economic  growth  our  country 
experiences  In  the  future  will  depend 
to  a  very  great  extent  upon  our  ability 
to  meet  the  demand  for  the  movement 
of  the  goods  of  commerce. 

This  situation  leads  one  to  ask. 
"What  are  we  as  a  nation  doing  to  cor- 
rect and  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
our  roads?" 

S.  2315  provides  for  positive  and 
needed  changes  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  Nonetheless, 
though  we  may  enact  the  provisions  of 


this  bill,  we  are  yet  to  fully  face  the 
most  pressing  Issue  which  confronts 
surface  transportation  now  and  In  the 
future.  The  critical  issue  which  we 
must  address  is  the  adequate  funding 
of  our  highway  programs. 

As  George  Will  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  column: 

It  has  been  well  said  that  maintenance,  as 
much  as  original  construction,  is  a  measiu-e 
of  a  society's  vitality.  It  is  also  a  measure  of 
maturity,  of  the  wUllngneas  to  make  timely 
provision  for  the  future.  By  this  measure, 
America  is  increasingly  deficient. 

We  are  increasingly  deficient  in  our 
commitment  to  our  own  future  be- 
cause we  have  yet  to  take  any  substan- 
tive steps  toward  properly  funding  our 
Federal-aid  highway  programs. 

The  4  cents  per  gallon  Federal  tax 
enacted  in  1959  is  simply  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  highway 
building,  maintenance,  and  repair.  The 
Federal  fuel  tax  of  1959  is  worth  less 
than  1  cent  today  and  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  cover  costs  of  the  interstate 
program— only  one  of  several  critical 
national  highway  needs. 

Many  seem  reluctant  to  take  the 
steps  that  would  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  for  the  highway  program. 
This  is  something  that  must  change. 
As  George  Will  again  points  out  in  his 
recent  article  on  the  funding  of  our 
highways: 

There  are  today  many  varieties  of  liberal- 
ism and  conservatism,  with  interesting  simi- 
larities and  incongruities,  rather  like  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Keeping  track  of  them  re- 
quires an  intellectual  micrometer.  But 
unless  I  have  missed  something,  there  is  not 
yet  an  ideological  difference  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals  regard:ing  potholes. 
Whites  and  blacks.  Jews  and  gentiles, 
WASPs  and  ethnics— we  are  all  against 
bridges  falling  down. 

But  many  conservatives  have  not  come  to 
terms  with  this  fact:  private  life— Including 
private  enterprise — depends  on  a  publicly 
provided  physical  infrastructure.  It  is  not 
optional:  neither  is  it  inexpensive.  It  illus- 
trates this  fact:  a  substantial  portion— per- 
haps 80  percent — of  public  spending  is  not 
really  a  subject  of  serious  disagreement. 

Because  there  exists  the  need  to  sal- 
vage our  highways  from  financial  ne- 
glect and  because  of  the  central  impor- 
tance of  highways  in  our  future  na- 
tional well-being,  I  support  an  increase 
in  user  fees.  The  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  issue  later  this  spring 
tmd  summer  during  which  time  we  will 
develop  specific  proposals. 

Because  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue, 
but  is  something  that  reason  and  logic 
decree  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation.  I  would  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  this  matter. 
As  President  Eisenhower  is  remem- 
bered for  his  foresight  In  support  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  so  we 
of  the  Congress  will  be  remembered 
for  our  actions  in  support  or  nonsup- 
port  of  this  system  now.  It  is  my  hope 
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we  will  be  remembered  for  our  wisdom 
in  support. 

Whether  It  is  the  family  Journeying 
cross  country  to  visit  relatives,  the 
trucker  on  the  interstate  transporting 
the  goods  of  factories,  or  the  farmer 
traveling  to  market  with  agricultural 
products,  we  all  benefit  from  a  safe, 
and  well-maintained  national  road 
system. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  George  Will's 
recent  newspaper  column  entitled 
"What  Potholes  Say  About  Us." 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Potholes  Sat  About  Us 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

In  1980,  Republicans  rebelled  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  55  mph  national  speed  limit 
and  denounced  it  in  their  platform.  Demo- 
crats laughed.  Republicans  swept  the  West, 
where  foLIu  don't  take  Idndly  to  the  feds 
slowing  down  a  fella's  pickup. 

But  today  there  are  stretches  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  where  traffic  creepw 
at  30  mph  because  of  potholes  and  crum- 
bling pavement.  What  is  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration going  to  do  about  these  and 
similar  problems? 

If  Drew  Lewis,  the  secretary  of  transpor- 
tation has  his  way,  taxes  will  be  raised.  I 
mean,  revenues  will  be  enhanced.  That  is. 
costs  wiU  be  recovered  by.  er.  augmenting 
"user  fees. "  Principally,  Lewis  wants  a  4- 
cent  increase  in  the  federal  tax  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Only  the  gallantry  I  learned  at  my  fa- 
ther's knee  keeps  me  from  hooting  when 
Republicans  devise  euphemisms  to  avoid 
sa}ring  "tax  increases."  But  Lewis  has  a 
point  about  the  gas  tax  being  a  user  fee.  He 
proposes  raising  S4  billion  annually  from 
the  four-cent  increase,  and  another  $1  bil- 
lion from  other  user  fees,  primarily  on 
heavy  trucks.  About  $1  billion  would  be 
dedicated  to  mass  transit  capital  invest- 
ments. 

This  last  provision,  although  perhaps  Jus- 
tifiable, muddies  Lewis'  argument.  The  lofty 
morality  of  user  fees— what  makes  them 
noble,  whereas  tax  increases  are  jrucky— is 
that  users  of  a  service  should  pay  for  it. 
But.  if  so,  mass-transit  users  should  pay  for 
mass  transit  with  their  fares.  Lewis  is  noth- 
ing if  not  nimble,  and  he  argues  that  high- 
way users  should  pay  with  "user  fees"  some 
of  the  costs  of  the  mass  transit  they  do  not 
use,  because  highway  users  will  benefit  from 
more  adequate  highway  capacity  when  more 
folks  are  using  mass  transit. 

Oh,  well.  Lewis  is  not  only  secretary  of 
sophistry,  he  is  also  secretary  of  transporta- 
tion. And  the  transtx>rtation  system  has 
problems  that  are  more  serious  than  Lewis' 
casuistry  about  user  fees. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  maintenance,  as 
much  as  original  construction,  is  a  measure 
of  a  society's  vitality.  It  also  is  a  meassure  of 
maturity,  of  the  willingness  to  make  timely 
provision  for  the  future.  By  this  measure, 
America  is  increasingly  deficient. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  10  percent  needs  resurfacing 
immediately  and  almost  half  wUl  need 
major  repairs  by  1995.  Even  a  three-year  de- 
ferral of  repairs  can  triple  the  cost— not 
even  counting  Inflation.  In  the  next  15 
years,  216,000  miles  of  other  roads  in  rural 


areas  will  need  at  least  resurfacing.  (An  Ari- 
zona county  recently  tore  up  350  miles  of 
paved  roads  and  put  down  grave  because 
that  was  cheaper  than  repairing  the  pot- 
holes.) 

The  design  life  of  a  bridge  is  50  years.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  America's  bridges  are 
more  than  45  years  old.  Forty  percent  are 
Judged  deficient.  It  would  take  $60  billion 
Just  to  eliminate  the  backlog  of  needed 
bridge  repairs. 

It  would  take  $6  billion  Just  to  replace 
transit  buses  that  are  more  than  15  years 
old.  New  York  aty  would  need  (110  billion 
over  the  next  decade  Just  to  rehabilitate  l*s 
transit  system.  It  also  must  resurface  much 
of  its  6.000  miles  of  streets  (and  must  repair 
most  of  its  2,400  miles  of  water  system  and 
6,100  miles  of  sewer  system). 

Gasoline  cost  31  cents  a  gaUon  in  1959. 
when  the  tax  was  last  raised  (to  4  cents). 
The  price  of  gasoline  has  quadrupled,  high- 
way construction  costs  have  risen  300  per- 
cent, and  the  four  cents  are  worth  less  than 
one  cent.  A  gas  tax  proportional  to  four 
cents  on  a  31-cent  gallon  would  today  be  16 
cents  on  a  $1.34  gallon,  double  what  Lewis 
wants  It  to  be. 

Conservatives  rightly  describe  Indexing  of 
tax  brackets  as  a  cure  for  "surreptitious,  un- 
leglslated"  tax  increases.  They  should, 
therefore,  describe  what  has  happened  to 
the  gasoline  tax  since  1959  as  a  "surrepti- 
tious, unlegislated"  tax  cut. 

There  are  today  many  varieties  of  liberal- 
ism and  conservatism,  with  interesting  simi- 
larities and  incongruities,  rather  like  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Keeping  track  of  them  re- 
quires an  Intellectual  micrometer.  But 
unless  I  have  missed  something,  there  la  not 
yet  an  ideological  difference  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals  regarding  potholes. 
Whites  and  blacks,  Jews  and  gentiles, 
WASPs  and  ethnics— we  are  all  against 
bridges  falling  down. 

But  many  conservatives  have  not  come  to 
terms  with  this  fact:  private  life— including 
private  enterprise— depends  on  a  publicly 
provided  physical  Infrastructure.  It  is  not 
optional;  neither  is  it  inexpensive.  It  illus- 
trates this  fact:  a  substantial  portion— per- 
haps 80  percent — of  public  spending  is  not 
really  a  subject  of  serious  disagreement. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  REGARD- 
ING THE  DEPLORABLE  CONDI- 
TIONS THAT  EXIST  IN  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  Legislative  Resolu- 
tion No.  459.  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  which  relates  to  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  exist  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  which  calls 
upon  the  E]nglish  Government  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  the  vio- 
lence and  bigotry  which  have  become 
a  way  of  life  in  Northern  Ireland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LEGISLATIVK  RESOLITTIOIf  ASSDIBLT  NO.  459 

Whereas,  There  have  been  many  contribu- 
tions made  by  men  and  women  of  Irish  an- 
cestry to  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
building  of  our  nation,  and  to  the  Cause  of 
Freedom  everywhere  since  the  earliest 
times;  and 


Whereas,  The  fact  that  Ireland  is  artifi- 
cially partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Irish  [>eople  In  the  six- 
county  area  of  Ireland  known  as  "Northern 
Ireland"  are  denied  basic  civU  and  human 
rights,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  either  ade- 
quate protection  or  equal  Justice  under  law, 
and 

Whereas,  The  explosive  situation  In 
"Northern  Ireland"  presents  an  imminent 
and  realistic  threat  to  the  peace  and  is, 
therefore,  the  legitimate  concern  of  aU  men; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  Just  and  equi- 
table solution  to  this  problem  in  order  that 
peace,  order.  Justice  and  well-being  be  re- 
stored to  that  part  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  For  humanitarian  reasons,  as 
well  as  out  of  respect  for  the  principles  of 
freedom,  liberty,  natural  law.  Justice  and 
history,  we  hereby  take  notice  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  deplorable  state  of  affairs  In  Ire- 
land; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retalved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  re- 
spectfully, yet  firmly,  urges,  memorializes 
and  petitions  President  Ronald  W.  Reagan 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
manifest  our  country's  traditional  position 
as  guardian  of  freedom  and  republican  de- 
mocracy, the  dignity  of  all  mankind,  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  mankind's  universal 
natural  rights,  by  taking  such  affirmative 
action  as  will  tend  to  persuade  all  concerned 
parties,  and  the  world  commonwealth  of  na- 
tions, to  seek  a  speedy.  Just  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  dangerous  situation  in  the 
"North"  of  Ireland,  and  to  formally  express 
the  moral  opinion  that:  'The  Irish  people 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  Right 
of  National  Self-Determlnatlon,  thus  re- 
turning the  disputed  six  counties  of  north- 
east Ireland  to  the  Irish  Republic,  unless  a 
clear  majority  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland, 
in  a  free  and  open  plebiscite,  determine  to 
the  contrary";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Judgment  of  this 
Legislative  Body  that  the  violence  and  big- 
otry which  characterize  life  in  "Northern 
Ireland"  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  United  Kingdom's  persistant  support  of 
an  artificially  created  majority  in  one  part 
of  Ireland  in  direct  contravention  to  the  na- 
tionalist sentiments  of  the  entire  Irish 
people,  a  disgraceful  condition  which  the 
English  nation  must  accept  full  responsibil- 
ity for  creating;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Alexan- 
der Halg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM-132 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed. I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981. 

RONALO  RKAGAH. 

Thi  Whitx  House.  April  29.  1982. 


IkCESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:18  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4703.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  payroll 
deductions  for  Federal  employees: 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  modify  the  amount  of  damages  pay- 
able to  foreign  states  and  Instrumentalities 
of  foreign  states  which  sue  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  and 

HJl.  5432.  An  act  to  authorize  the  presen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 
Oeorge  Rlckover. 

DfROLLXD  BILL  SIORKD 

At  3:31  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  2373.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  "White 
Sands  Space  Harbor." 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TavKuotm). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  time  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  referred  as  follows: 

H.R.  4703.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  payroll 


deductions  for  Federal  employees:   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  modify  the  amount  of  damages  pay- 
able to  foreign  states  and  Instrumentaiitles 
of  foreign  states  which  sue  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  authorize  the  presen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 
Oeorge  Rlckover. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

HJi.  5130.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  Insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-372). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  ao 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1867.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  acreage  limitation  and  residency  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  reclamation  law,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-373). 

By  Mr.  COUEN.  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  159.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
certain  land  held  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  for 
other  pun>06e8  (Rept.  No.  97-374). 

H.R.  5118.  A  bin  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and  its  members, 
to  settle  Papago  Indian  water  rights  in  por- 
tions of  the  Papago  reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-375). 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

8.  792.  To  promote  the  development  of 
Native  American  culture  and  art  (Rept.  No. 
97-376). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment&l  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1407.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  by  strengthening  the  investiga- 
tory and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  authorizing  inspection  authority 
and  by  providing  for  clvU  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  orders  under  section  3005  of  such 
title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representations  or  lotteries), 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing "National  Theatre  Week." 

SJ.  Res.  160.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  9,  1982,  as  "National  P.O.W.- 
M.I.A.  Recognition  E>ay." 

SJ.  Res.  182.  A  bill  to  designate  January, 
1983  as  "National  Snowmobiling  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  189.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  25,  1982,  as  "Missing  Children  Day." 

S.  Con.  Res.  82.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 


the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1982  as  "Older 
Americans  Month." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  2456.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Url>an  Development  to 
make  grants  in  support  of  leveraged  reha- 
bilitation of  multlfamily  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2457.  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self -Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  as  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2458.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Aravalpa 
Canyon  Wilderness  in  the  State  of  Arizona: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  h4r.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Staitord.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Mr.  Wkickkr.  Mr.  Kennzdt, 
Mr.    Jackson,    Mr.    Lono,    and    Mr. 

DURZIfBKRGKR  ): 

S.  2459.  A  bill  to  strengthen  certain  na- 
tional resources,  faculties,  and  services  for 
deaf-blind  individuals  and  other  handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2460.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased 
awards  of  service-connected  compensation 
to  certain  blinded  veterans  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  additional  disabilities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  2461.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased 
awards  of  service-connected  compensation 
to  certain  blinded  veterans  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  total  blindness  without  light  per- 
ception; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  2462.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 

for  an  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 

F)md;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Rahdolpr  and  Mr.  Matsunaoa): 

S.  2463.  A  bill  to  permit  psychologists  to 
enter   the    Regular   Corps    of    the    Public 
Health  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  B4r.  COHEN: 

S.  2464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
reauthorize  the  Ek;onomic  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  2465.  A  bill  to  specify  the  manner  in 
which  uncompensated  services  provided  by 
a  sUlled  nursing  facility  or  an  intermediate 
care  facility  shall  be  calculated  for  purposes 
of  titles  VI  and  XVI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  section  1621(b)(l)(k)  of 
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the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300s-l(b)(lKk);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Gaum,  and 
Mr.  BuMFOts): 

S.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
rates  of  duty  on  Imported  roses  consistent 
with  those  maintained  by  the  European 
Economic  Community  on  imports  of  roses 
from  the  United  States  and  other  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  2467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employees 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
require  a  fiduciary  to  Invest  at  least  5  per 
centum  of  the  assets  of  an  employee  benefit 
plan  in  residential  home  mortgages:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moy- 

NiHAN,    Mr.    PnicY.   Mr.    Pnx,   Mr. 

DoDD,   Mr.   TsoNGAS,   Mr.   Sarbanes, 

Mr.    Cranston.    Mr.    Matrias,    Mr. 

Harrt  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  Mr.  Glenn,  Bi4r. 

Gorton,    Mr.    P>ressler.    and    Mr. 

Mitchell): 

S.  Res.  382.  Resolution  stating  U.S.  policy 

regarding  the  Falkland  Islands;  considered 

and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  383.  Resolution  to  authorize  depo- 
sition testimony  by  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRX  and  representation  by  the  Senate  legal 
counsel;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  2456.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  grants  in  support  of  le- 
veraged rehabilitation  of  multlfamily 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

MULTIPAMILY  HOUSING  REHABILITATION  ACT  Or 
1083 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  the  Multlfamily  Housing 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1982  to  assist 
the  need  to  preserve  our  existing  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income 
neighborhoods.  My  bill  encourages  pri- 
vate investment,  eliminates  Govern- 
ment regulation  wherever  possible,  le- 
verages private  investment  and  ex- 
pands present  laws  to  Include  moder- 
ate rehabilitation. 

One  of  the  directives  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conunission  on  Housing  is  to 
devise  alternatives  to  high  cost  new 
construction.  In  the  past  the  Federal 
Government  has  literally  thrown 
money  into  new  construction  in  an 
effort  to  assure  decent  and  affordable 
housing  for  our  citizens.  Now  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve problems  with  excessive  injec- 
tions from  the  Federal  Treasury,  we 
must  begin  to  solve  our  housing  crisis, 
with  innovative  strategies. 


Many  of  our  cities,  both  large  and 
small,  have  an  abundance  of  housing 
which  is  deteriorating.  If  this  creeping 
decay  is  not  arrested  and  reversed,  ex- 
traordinary funds  will  be  needed  in 
the  future.  Currently  it  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $60,000  per  unit  to 
use  either  section  8  substantial  reha- 
bilitation or  new  construction  funding. 
This  cost  can  be  cut  sut>stantially,  to 
between  $9,000  and  $15,000,  if  build- 
ings can  be  rehabilitated  with  tenants 
remaining  as  occupants.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide incentives  to  invest  in  multlfamily 
housing  and  to  arrest  deterioration— 
before  the  tenants  have  vacated  the 
units,  low-cost  rehabilitation  is  not 
only  possible  it  is  economical  in  finan- 
cial and  in  himian  terms.  The  results 
of  such  a  program  will  be  to  extend 
the  useful  life  of  existing  housing  at 
affordable  rents  with  little  or  no 
tenant  displacement. 

I  am  very  encouraged  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  and  my  legisla- 
tion share  the  same  goals— to  preserve 
our  existing  housing  stock.  Placing 
more  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  is  not 
only  financiaUy  sound,  but  absolutely 
essential.  

I  would  also  like  to  commend  HUD 
for  promoting  the  coinsurance  pro- 
gram. Coinsurance  win  help  take  PHA 
out  of  the  underwriting  and  foreclo- 
sure business  thereby  permitting  pri- 
vate lenders  who  are  more  efficient  at 
underwriting  to  share  the  risk  with 
FHA.  Providing  the  private  lenders 
with  GNMA  secondary  markets  should 
certainly  induce  banks  to  coinsure, 
and  I  applaud  utilizing  this  vehicle. 

It  should  also  be  a  goal  of  coinsur- 
ance to  encourage  underwriters  to 
originate  loans  in  high-risk  neighbor- 
hoods, thereby  Involving  the  private 
sector  in  areas  that  prevloiisly  were 
almost  the  exclusive  province  of  HUD. 
Further.  I  would  suggest  that  HUD 
permit  private  lenders  to  reinsure 
their  top  loss  by  using  either  a  private 
mortgage  insurance  company  or  a 
public  mortgage  insurance  agency. 

Another  of  the  problems  that  cur- 
rently stifles  the  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  the  celling  on  FHA/ 
223(f)  insurance  of  $3,000  per  unit. 
Waivers  are  available  but  as  recent 
history  has  shown  in  the  targeted  area 
preservation  program  (TAP)  the  proc- 
ess is  lengthy,  and  time  consuming 
and  Inextricably  bound  in  redtape. 
Unless  the  ceiling  is  raised,  rehabilita- 
tion wiU  not  be  viable. 

My  experiences  with  the  TAP  pro- 
gram has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
most  efficient  way  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  rehabilitating  multi- 
family  housing  is  to  aUow  the  private 
sector  to  do  the  work  it  does  best:  un- 
derwriting and  actual  rehabilitation. 
The  Govenmient  can  be  helpful  in 
supplying  the  grants,  insurance,  and 
tax-exempt  financing.  In  the  final 
analysis.  HUD  and  the  private  sector 
must  work  together  to  save  our  neigh- 


borhoods and  maintain  decent,  safe 
and  affordable  housing  in  our  cities 
and  towns. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Mike  Lappln.  president  of 
the  Community  Preservation  Corp. 
(CPC).  Barry  Zelikson,  president  of 
Preservation  Resources,  Inc.,  and 
Cathy  Wylde,  director  of  community 
development  for  Anchor  Savings 
Bank,  for  providing  me  with  their  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  moderate  reha- 
bilitation. They  certainly  made  them- 
selves available  at  all  times  including 
during  snowstorms  and  on  weekends. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Multi- 
family  Housing  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1982  are  as  follows: 

TARGET  BUILDINCS 

The  bill  identifies  eligible  miUtifam- 
Uy  housing  buildings  (target  buildings) 
as  buildings  located  in  neighborhoods 
with  the  following  characteristics: 
housing  deterioration  and  low-  and 
moderate-income  tenancy.  The  bill 
also  identifies  as  a  target  building  an 
individual,  multlfamily,  "blighting" 
building  in  an  otherwise  ineligible 
neighborhood  providing  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  tenants  are  of  low/moderate 
income  level.  The  designation  of 
target  building  eligible  neighborhoods 
is  by  the  locality  in  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  HUD. 

GRANTS  TO  ASSIST  MODERATE  REHABILITATION 
OP  TARGET  BUILDINGS 

HUD  will  make  grants  to  localities, 
which  in  turn,  are  to  be  used  by  these 
localities  to  assist  privately  financed 
moderate  rehabilitation  of  target 
buildings.  Grant  proceeds  used  on  any 
target  building  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  private  financing  furnished, 
though  the  forms  of  grant  use  are  oth- 
erwise not  controlled.  Hence,  grant 
proceeds  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  or  low-interest  loan  to  the  target 
building.  Authorization  for 

$250,000,000  in  each  of  3  fiscal  years  is 
proposed.  If  a  locality  desires,  it  may 
supplement  the  use  of  grant  moneys 
with  its  community  development  block 
grant  moneys  for  particularly  bad 
buildings.  The  refinancing  costs 
cannot  exceed  100  percent  of  the  reha- 
bilitation cost.  This  provision  will 
permit  rehabilitated  buildings  to  be 
put  on  a  financially  sound  basis,  with- 
out allowing  banks  to  use  this  grant  to 
ball  out  bad  mortgages. 

FHA  SECTION  333(f)  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  statute  to  broaden 
the  use  of  FHA  223(f)  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  target  buildings,  irrespective 
of  their  use  of  grants  as  described  in 
paragraph  2,  undergoing  moderate  re- 
habilitation. 

The  amendments  permit  insurance 
of  a  target  building  with  rehabilitation 
costing  between  $1,000  and  $20,000  per 
unit.  Section  223(f)  currently  limits  re- 
habilitation to  $3,000  per  unit  al- 
though this  was  raised  to  $20,000  on  a 
demonstration  basis   in  the  targeted 
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area  preservation  (TAP)  programs; 
permit  payment  of  Insurance  benefits 
in  cash,  rather  than  debentures;  estab- 
llsh  local  codes  (rather  than  HUD 
minimum  property  standards)  as  the 
housing  quality  standard  for  223(f). 
This  change  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  regxilation  change  as  opposed 
to  a  legislative  change. 

AMXlfDlfXlTT  OP  MOHTGAGK  COIHSURAKCE  FRO- 
GXAM  FOR  FHA  223  (t>  PURSDAin  TO  SSCTIOH 
344 

Coinsurance  program  will  allow  un- 
derwriter to  process  FHA  223(f)  Insur- 
ance for  target  buildings  pursuant  to 
section  244;  thereby  speeding  process- 
ing time,  in  exchange  for  taking  part 
of  the  insurable  risk.  FHA's  current 
coinsurance  program  requires,  upon 
default  first,  underwriter  absorption 
of  the  first  5  percent  of  the  loss  (that 
is,  a  "deductible"  provision),  and 
second,  allocation  of  the  remaining 
loss,  with  85  percent  to  FHA,  15  per- 
cent to  lender. 

Amendment  for  target  buildings  will 
Include  the  underwriter  taking  the  top 
10  percent  of  loss,  with  FHA  taking 
the  bottom  90  percent  of  loss.  This 
formula  copies  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's guaranteed  loan  program 
(section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1958).  Similar  to  that  program,  the 
underwriter  might  contemplate  selling 
off  the  90  percent  Insured  portion. 
keep  the  10  percent  uninsured  portion. 
while  retaining  servicing  and,  hence, 
fees  on  the  entire  amount.  The 
amendment  also  allows  the  underwrit- 
er to  obtain  Insurance  for  the  top  10 
percent  from  any  public  or  private 
mortgage  insurer. 

TAX  CXXXFT  nHA«CIHC 

Target  buildings  are  to  be  eligible 
for  11(b)  tax-exempt  financing  under 
proposed  legislation.  C^urrently,  sec- 
tion 11(b)  ellgibUlty  requires  100-per- 
cent section  8  tenancy. 

SKTIOH  S  EXISTTHG  HOUStllG  StTBSISIKS 

The  bill  mandates  priority  allocation 
to  target  buildings  of  section  8  existing 
housing  certificates  or  Its  successor 
program.  Eligibility  of  section  8  or  suc- 
cessor program  will  go  to  tenants  earn- 
ing up  to  80  percent  of  median  income 
In  the  targeted  neighborhood.  Cui- 
rently,  certificates  are  available  for 
tenants  earning  up  to  50  percent  of 
median  Income.  As  the  buildings  reha- 
bilitated by  this  act  will  largely  be  oc- 
cupied, this  provision  will  avoid  tenant 
displacement  which  might  result  from 
tenants  who  could  not  pay  the  in- 
creased rents  in  absence  of  a  certifi- 
cate, that  is,  those  tenants  whose  in- 
comes fall  between  50  percent  and  80 
I)ercent  of  median  income. 

APTLICATIOH  FOR  BDrxriTS  umXR  PROPOSED 
LICISLATIOH 

Localities  must  apply  to  HUD  Secre- 
tary for  designation  of  areas  within 
which  target  buildings  are  located. 
Such  application  must  also  supply  evi- 
dence of  available  financing  for  the 
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moderate 
buildings. 

BOW  THX  RILL  WORKS 

An  owner  of  a  target  building  seek- 
ing to  upgrade  his  or  her  building,  for 
example.  Installing  new  plumbing, 
heating  system,  and  windows,  can 
apply  to  a  local  bank  for  financing. 
The  local  bank  wanting  to  make  the 
loan,  but  not  wanting  to  hold  a  long- 
term  mortgage,  would  require  the 
owner  to  rehabUlUte  the  building  to 
meet  local  code  standards  and  be  eligi- 
ble for  223(f)  insurance.  By  obtaining 
223(f)  insurance,  the  bank  may  be  able 
to  sell  the  long-term  mortgage  into  the 
secondary  market.  The  bank  may  also, 
to  save  time  and  keep  costs  low.  be  a 
coinsurer  and  write  the  223(f)  insur- 
ance itself,  selling  off  the  90-percent 
insured  portion. 

The  bank,  recognizing  that  rents 
must  rise  to  accommodate  the  added 
financing,  and  also  recognizing  that 
some  tenants  on  fixed  Incomes  may 
not  be  able  to  reasonably  afford  those 
Increases,  may  require  the  property 
owner,  as  a  condition  of  financing,  to 
obtain  a  commitment  of  existing  sec- 
tion 8  subsidies.  This  also  avoids  dis- 
placement. The  owner,  In  turn,  must 
receive  from  the  locality  a  commit- 
ment to  provide  certificates  to  those 
eligible  tenants.  As  the  building  is  oc- 
cupied, it  is  probable  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tenants  would  require  the 
subsidy.  As  this  subsidy  moves  with 
the  tenant,  the  bank  will  have  to  un- 
derwrite the  loan  with  a  view  toward 
the  market  rate  in  the  neighborhood, 
on  the  presumption  that  if  the  subsi- 
dized tenant  moves  out,  the  same  rent 
may  be  obtained  from  an  unsubsidlzed 
tenant  moving  in. 

If,  upon  analj^zing  the  proposed 
loan,  it  does  not  meet  the  lenders 
standards,  for  example,  rehabilitation 
needs  are  too  great,  or  market  rents 
are  too  low,  the  t>ank  may  require  the 
owner  to  apply  to  the  locality  for  a 
grant  to  bring  down  the  cost  so  the 
loan  falls  within  bankable  standards. 
Hence,  the  locality  can  use  the  grant 
portion  of  this  act  to  provide  such 
write  down  of  costs. 

The  end  result  is: 

First,  the  owner  has  a  rehabilitated 
building  which  Is  on  a  sound  physical 
and  economical  basis; 

Second,  tenants  live  in  an  upgraded 
building  with  affordable  rents; 

Third,  lenders  have  a  bankable  loan 
which  would  be  attractive  to  second- 
ary purchasers;  and 

Fourth,  the  Government  has  taken 
on  the  bottom  risk  (if  coinsured)  with 
little  processing  cost,  and  has  also  sup- 
plied limited  subsidies  in  a  highly  le- 
veraged manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  as  follows: 


S.  3456 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLI 

Sbctior  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Multlfamily  Housing  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1982". 

BTATEMKlfT  OF  FIIfDIUGS 

8«c.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  economic  factors  In  many  areas  have 
resulted  In  the  deterioration  and  loss  of 
rental  housing,  reducing  the  supply  of  hous- 
ing available  to  persons  and  families  of  low 
and  moderate  Income: 

(2)  the  deterioration  and  abandonment  of 
this  housing  cause  a  blighting  effect  on  sur- 
rounding areas  and  entire  neighborhoods 
that  also  Impacts  on  municipal  facilities  and 
infrastructure: 

(3)  it  is  essential  that  these  resources  be 
preserved  because  they  can  only  be  replaced 
at  extraordinary  cost  to  both  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  private  sector: 

(4)  low  cost  alternatives  are  needed  to  im- 
prove the  adequacy  and  supply  of  housing 
and  to  preserve  housing  in  areas  of  our 
country  exi>erienclng  housing  shortages  and 
to  arrest  deterioration  and  decay  and  the 
loss  of  housinr. 

(5)  existing  and  new  private  participation 
and  investment  should  be  encouraged  to  re- 
habillUte  housing  for  our  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income populations  with  a  minimum  of 
public  money  and  red  tape  and  a  maximum 
of  private  investment  and  expertise:  and 

(6)  by  providing  incentives  to  invest  in 
housing  at  an  early  stage  of  deterioration, 
and  typically  while  still  occupied,  low  cost 
rehablllUtions.  focusing  on.  but  not  limited 
to.  energy  conservation  and  replacement  of 
mechanical  systems,  are  possible  within  pri- 
vate Investment  standards,  and  the  result 
will  be  to  extend  the  useful  life  of  housing 
at  affordable  rents  with  little  or  no  tenant 
displacement. 

DRFLHlllOHS 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(2)  the  term  •multlfamily  housing  proper- 
ty" means  a  resldental  property  containing 
five  or  more  units: 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  multlfamily  housing 
property"  means  a  multlfamily  housing 
property  which  Is  located  in  a  neighbor- 
hood— 

(A)  In  which  at  least  51  per  centum  of  the 
residents  are  persons  or  families  with  In- 
comes which  do  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  median  Income  for  the  area  with  adJus^ 
menu  for  smaller  and  larger  families  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary: 

(B)  in  which  at  least  35  per  centum  of  the 
residents  are  persons  with  incomes  which  do 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median 
Income  for  the  area  with  adjustments  for 
smaller  and  larger  families  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  neighborhood  is  ex- 
periencing an  increasing  trend  toward  low- 
income  occupancy  of  available  housing;  or 

<C)  which  Is  within  an  area  which— 

(I)  has  been  designated  or  is  eligible  to  be 
designated  as  a  Target  Preservation  Area:  or 

(II)  has  been  designated  as  a  Neighbor- 
hood Strategy  Area 

Such  Term  also  Includes  a  multlfamily 
housing  property,  regardless  of  location, 
which  is  having  a  blighting  influence  on  the 
neighborhood  where  it  is  located  if  a  majori- 
ty of  the  occupants  are  individuals  and  fam- 
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Hies  of  low  and  moderate  income,  and  If 
after  the  rehabilitation,  the  rents  will  be  af- 
fordable to  such  occupants. 

(4)  the  term  'eligible  lender"  means  a 
bank,  trust  company,  national  bank,  savings 
bank.  State  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation. State  or  Federal  credit  union.  In- 
surance company,  pension  fund  or  retire- 
ment system  of  any  corporation,  association, 
state  housing  finance  agency,  or  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation  established  and  wholly 
owned  or  controlled  by  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing,  or  any  other  entity  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 
and 

(5)  the  term  "moderate  rehabilitation" 
means  the  rehabiliUtion  of  a  multlfamily 
housing  property  on  a  scale  (A)  which  in- 
volves an  average  rehabilitation  cost  of  not 
less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $20,000  per 
unit,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease such  $20,000  limitation  by  not  to 
exceed  25  per  centum  for  specific  properties 
where  cost  levels  so  require,  (B)  which  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  property  Into  compli- 
ance with  applicable  local  code  require- 
ments, or  which  Involves  the  repair  or  re- 
placement of  systems,  components,  appli- 
ances, or  fixtures  which  would  be  required 
to  l)e  replaced  within  a  five-year  period  or 
which  would  achieve  cost  or  energy  efficien- 
cy, and  (C)  which  Includes,  but  Is  not  limit- 
ed to.  any  or  all  of  the  followlnr 

(I)  the  repair  or  replacement  of  the 
plumbing,  elevator,  electrical,  or  heating 
systems,  or  of  such  components  as  the  win- 
dows, stairs,  floors,  walls,  or  the  roof: 

(II)  the  replacement  of  appliances  or  fix- 
tures: 

(III)  cosmetic  Improvements  to  enhance 
marketability:  or 

(Iv)  additional  Improvements  considered 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 
The  term  "moderate  rehabilitation"  does 
not  generally  Include  structural  additions  to 
the  property,  but  such  term  may  Include 
such  structural  repairs  as  may  be  necessary 
consistent  with  the  cost  limitations  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (A). 

AUTHORIEATTOlf  FOR  GRA1«TS. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized,  pursuant 
to  applications  submitted  by  States  and 
units  of  local  government,  or  their  designat- 
ed agencies.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  such  rules,  regiilatlons. 
and  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  to  be  used  for  loans, 
grants,  or  other  forms  of  assistance  to  the 
owners  of  eligible  multlfamily  housing  prop- 
erties to  assist  In  the  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  properties. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  tUlocated  by 
the  Secretary  for  use  by  States,  units  of 
local  government,  or  designated  agencies  for 
the  moderate  rehabilitation  of  eligible  mlltl- 
famlly  housing  properties  In  localities  wtiich 
have  low  multlfamily  housing  vacancy  rates 
and  which  show  housing  deterioration,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount 
of  assistance  provided  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  an  eligible  multlfamily  housing 
property  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
mortgage  financing  furnished  by  eligible 
lenders  with  respect  to  that  property, 
except  that  the  State,  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  agency  thereof  may  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  from  funds  obtained  from 
any  source  other  than  this  Act. 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  total  development 
cost  which  is  applied  to  the  acquisition  and 
refinancing  of  any  eligible  multlfamily 
housing  property  under  this  Act  may  not 


exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  portion  of  the 
total  development  cost  which  is  applied  to 
rehabilitation. 

AFPLICATIOH 

Sac.  5.  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act,  a 
State,  unit  of  local  government,  or  its  desig- 
nated agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  setting  forth  a  program 
which  provides  for  the  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  eligible  multlfamily  housing  prop- 
erty and  wlilch— 

(1)  provides  for  the  selection  of  eligible 
properties  by  the  unit  of  local  government 
or  its  designee: 

(2)  provides  for  the  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  properties  so  that  upon  comple- 
tion they  will  be  In  full  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable local  property  standards:  and 

(3)  provides  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
availability  of  financing  by  eligible  lenders 
as  required  by  section  4. 

KUOnnJTT  FOR  HOUSING  ASSISTAHCX 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  housing  assistance  payments  to 
property  owners.  Including  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations and  community  based  housing 
groups,  with  respect  to  residents  of  proper- 
ties assisted  under  this  Act  whose  incomes 
do  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median 
Income  for  the  area  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  avoid  displacement  and  to  maintain  those 
residents'  rental  payments  at  not  more  than 
30  per  centum  of  their  income. 

(b)  In  allocating  authority  to  make  hous- 
ing assistance  payments,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  a  priority  to  properties  assisted  under 
this  Act  which  will  avoid  displacement. 

nf BTTRAifci  claims:  coimsuraiicb;  FmANCmG 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  244  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tills  section,  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  section  223(f)  on  an  eligible 
multlfamily  housing  property,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3(3)  of  the  Multlfamily 
ReliabiliUtlon  Act  of  1982.  which  U  located 
In  a  Target  Preservation  Area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  September  30.  1981. 
such  coinsurance  may  include  provisions 
that— 

"(1)  Insurance  benefits  shall  equal  the 
sum  of  (A)  90  per  centum  of  the  mortgage 
on  the  date  of  Institution  of  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings (or  on  the  date  of  acquisition  of 
the  property  otherwise  after  default),  and 
(B)  90  per  centum  of  Interest  arrears  on  the 
date  benefits  are  paid; 

"(2)  the  mortgagee  sluOl  remit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, for  credit  to  the  General  Insurance 
Fund,  90  per  centum  of  any  proceeds  of  the 
property.  Including  sale  proceeds,  net  of  the 
mortgagee's  actual  and  reasonable  costs  re- 
lated to  the  property  and  the  enforcement 
of  security; 

"(3)  payment  of  such  benefits  shall  be 
made  In  cash  uiUess  the  mortgagee  submits 
a  written  request  for  debenture  payment: 
and 

"(4)  the  underwriter  of  coinsurance  may 
reinsure  10  percent  of  the  mortgage  amount 
with  a  private  mortgate  insurance  company 
or  with  a  State  mortgage  insurance  agency. 
No  commitment  for  Insurance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  be  issued  on  or  after 
October  1.  1986. ". 

(b)  Section  223(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  purchase  or  refi- 
nancing under  this  subsection  Involving  an 
eligible  multlfamily  housing  property  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(3)  of  the  Multlfamily  Re- 


habiliUtion Act  of  1982,  the  Secretary 
may— 

"(A)  include  rehabiliUtion  costs  of  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  per  unit,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  increase  such  amount  by  not  to 
exceed  25  per  centum  for  specific  properties 
where  cost  levels  so  require: 

"(B)  permit  subordinated  Hens  securing 
up  to  the  full  amount  of  mortgage  financing 
provided  by  SUte  or  l<x^  governments  or 
agencies  thereof:  and 

"(C)  pay  such  benefita  In  cash  unless  the 
mortgagee  submits  a  written  request  for  de- 
benture payment. 

Any  property  eligible  under  the  Multlfamily 
RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1982  shall  be  eligible 
for  Insurance  under  the  special  provisions 
adopted  for  the  Target  Area  Preservation 
Demonstration.". 

(c)  Sectloif  11(b)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  properties  to  be  assisted  under  the  Mul- 
tlfamily RehabUiUtlon  Act  of  1982"  after 
"lower  Income  bousing  properties". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sac.  8.  For  grante  under  section  4.  there 
are  authorized  to  Ise  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,000  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  beginning  on  October  1,  1982.* 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and 
Oovemmental  Reorganization  Act  to 
increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  as  the  annual  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

INCRZASl  IN  FKDKRAL  CONTRIltJTION  TO  THK 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMSIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  un 
today  introducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  level  for  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
Jumbia.  The  bill  proposes  to  increase 
the  authorization  from  its  present  '^ 
$336.6  mllliOD  to  $361  million.  This 
amount  is  the  same  as  that  included  in 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Federal 
payment  is  made  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  compensate  for  the  substan- 
tial loss  in  revenue  the  District  experi- 
ences as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment presence.  Included  in  those 
lost  revenues  are  property  taxes  that 
cannot  be  collected  on  Federal  proper- 
ty and  property  owned  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  personal  taxes  that 
cannot  be  coUected  from  persons  with 
diplomatic  immuinlty. 

The  Increase  proposed  by  this  legis- 
lation equals  approximately  7  percent 
of  the  amount  authorized  and  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  not 
an  unreasonable  amount  when  one 
considers  the  inflation  rates  faced  by 
local  governments,  such  as  the  Dis- 
trict, over  the  last  year.  It  is  slightly 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  calendsu"  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  similar  legislation  is 
currently  under  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  needed  in- 
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crease  In  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  2458.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Ara- 
valpa  Wilderness  In  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

THl  A«AVAIPA  CAlTYOIf  WILDKllWSSS  ACT 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  southern  Arizona,  just  north  of  the 
city  of  Tucson,  we  have  an  area  which 
the  Papago  Indians  call  A'Aly  Waipia, 
which  means  little  wells.  The  place  I 
am  referring  to  is  Aravalpa  Canyon 
and  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  include  Aravalpa  Canyon 
and  an  additional  2,626  acres  of  ad- 
joining public  lands  Into  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Inte- 
rior Secretary  James  Watt  has  official- 
ly recommended  this  proposal  to 
President  Reagan. 

The  recommended  6.670  acres  would 
become  the  first  public  land  under 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  jurisdic- 
tion to  come  under  the  protection  of 
the  Wilderness  System.  In  1969  and 
1971.  the  4.044  acre.  7V%-mile-long 
canyon  was  set  aside  as  the  Aravalpa 
Canyon  Primitive  Area,  creating 
BLM's  first  primitive  area.  Situated  at 
the  east  and  west  entrances  to  the 
canyon  is  about  6.000  acres  of  land 
owned  in  fee  by  the  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  Trust  for  the  Oeorge  Whittell 
Wildlife  Preserve  at  Aravalpa  Canyon 
(Aravalpa  Tnist).  The  trust  manages 
an  additional  15.000  or  more  acres, 
under  State  and  Federal  grazing 
leases,  at  the  entrances  to  the  canyon 
and  on  the  plateau  south  of  the 
canyon.  Title  to  the  canyon  itself  is  in 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife,  and  the  Aravalpa 
Trust,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  con- 
servationism  and  private  sector  initia- 
tive, as  envisioned  by  President 
Reagan.  Established  in  August  1974  by 
the  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  the  Ara- 
valpa Trust  took  title  to  these  lands 
from  the  Defenders,  primarily  to  pre- 
serve the  many  species  of  wildlife  in 
and  around  Aravalpa  Canyon.  To  ac- 
complish this,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  unique  complex  of  desert  and  ri- 
parian habitats  of  the  main  canyon,  its 
side  canyons,  and  the  canyon  rims  and 
plateaus  from  uses  that  might  dimin- 
ish their  capacity  to  sustain  wildlife. 
Since  early  1972,  when  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  first  bought  lands  at  Ara- 
valpa, Defenders  and  the  trust  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy,  and  over  $3  million  to  purchas- 
ing, maintaining,  and  managing  these 
lands. 

Aravalpa  Canyon,  located  in  the  east 
end  of  an  arid  portion  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
miniature  Orand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 
Its  beautiful  multicolored  cliffs  rise  as 


high  as  1.000  feet  above  the  canyon 
bottom.  Within  the  canyon,  one  can 
see  a  cross-section  of  Earth's  history 
representing  nearly  2.6  billion  years. 
And.  In  fact,  the  canyon  area  has  been 
inhabited  for  perhaps  the  past  9,500 
years.  Primary  prehistoric  remains  in- 
clude Hohokam  and  Salado  sites. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  Aravalpa 
Canyon,  one  finds  the  Aravalpa  Creek, 
a  perennial  stream  which  travels  for 
about  15  miles.  It  not  only  supports  a 
lush  green  riparian  vegetation,  it  also 
provides  water  for  wildlife  and  for  12 
fish  species,  two  of  which  are  threat- 
ened and  endangered.  In  the  canyon, 
one  can  find  more  than  158  species  of 
bird  and  also  bighorn  sheep,  'mule 
deer,  fox,  mountain  lion,  coyotes,  bob- 
cats, javelina.  and  other  small  animals. 

This  scenic  canyon  is  not  only  a 
haven  for  naturalists,  but  it  offers 
many  recreational  opportunities  such 
as  backpacking,  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  hunting  outside  canyon  bot- 
toms, mountain  and  rock  climbing, 
bird  watching,  photography,  and 
sightseeing.  Currently,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  limits  the  number 
of  visitors  to  50  per  day  In  order  to 
protect  the  area  and  entry  to  the 
canyon  is  by  permit  only.  No  motor  ve- 
hicles or  dogs  are  allowed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  no  way  would  the 
wilderness  designation  of  the  Aravalpa 
Canyon  area  result  in  any  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  Nation's  security,  mineral 
needs,  or  economic  well-being.  I  am 
very  cognizant  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
issue  of  mineral  content  on  potential 
wilderness  land.  This  is  a  very  simple 
bill  which  attempts  to  preserve  and 
protect  a  magnificent  desert  sanctu- 
ary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3458 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Horue  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  ms  "The  Ar«v«Jpa  Canyon 
WUdemeas  Act." 

Sbc.  2.  The  Con«re«a  flnda  that— 

(a)  The  Aravalpa  Canyon,  situated  in  the 
Oalluro  Mountains  in  the  Sonoran  desert 
region  of  Southern  Arizona.  Is  a  primitive 
place  of  great  natural  beauty  that,  due  to 
the  rare  presence  of  a  perennial  stream, 
supports  an  extraordinary  abundance  and 
diversity  of  native  plant,  fish  and  wildlife. 
making  it  a  resource  of  national  signifi- 
cance: and 

(b)  The  Aravalpa  Canyon  should,  together 
with  certain  adjoining  public  lands,  be  in- 
corporated within  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  this  rela- 
tively undisturbed  but  fragile  complex  of 
desert,  riparian  and  aquatic  ecosystems  and 
the  native  plant,  fish  and  wildlife  communi- 
ties dependent  on  it.  as  well  as  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  area's  great  scenic,  geolog- 
ic and  historical  values,  to  a  greater  degree 


than  would  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  wil- 
derness designation. 

Sbc.  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  SUt.  890.  16 
U.8.C.  1331  et  seq.)  and  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (90 
SUt.  2743:  43  VS.C.  1701  et  seq.).  certain 
public  lands  in  Oraham  and  Pinal  Counties, 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ara- 
valpa Canyon  Wilderness— Proposed"  and 
dated  May  1980.  are  hereby  designated  as 
the  Aravalpa  Canyon  Wilderness  and.  there- 
fore, as  a  component  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Aravalpa  Canyon  Wilderness  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness.  For  purposes  of 
this  Act.  any  references  In  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  and  any  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
administration  of  such  areas  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  any  reference  to  wilder- 
ness areas  designated  by  the  Wilderness  Act 
or  designated  national  forest  wilderness 
areas  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Aravalpa  Canyon  WUdemess.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  reference  to  the  Ara- 
valpa Canyon  Wilderness.  For  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  reference  to  national  forest 
rules  and  regulations  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  4(dK3)  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  to  public  lands. 
as  defined  In  section  103(e)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(43  VB.C.  1701.  1702.) 

Sk.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  fUe  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Aravalpa  Canyon  Wilderness  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalrs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  In- 
cluded In  this  Act:  Provided,  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
the  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
The  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  6.  Except  as  further  provided  In  this 
section,  the  Aravalpa  Primitive  Area  desig- 
nations of  January  16.  1969  aod  April  28, 
r971.  are  hereby  revoked.  Prior  to  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  Its  administration  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
subject  to  existing  withdrawals,  the  Ara- 
valpa Canyon  WUdemess  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  applicable  to  desig- 
nated primitive  areas  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

8mc.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  or  regulations  to  Implement 
them,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  the  existing 
use  of  motorized  vehicles  and  a  motorized 
pump  within  the  Aravalpa  Canyon  Wilder 
ness  as  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  ex- 
isting grazing  uses  outside  the  Aravalpa 
Canyon   Wilderness:    Provided,   That  such 
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use  of  motorized  vehicles  and  pump  shall 
cease  Immediately  upon  notification  by  the 
Secretary  that  an  alternative  source  of 
water  outside  the  wilderness  Is  available.* 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Stat- 
roRD.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  B^EifNEDY,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr. 
Durenberger  ): 
S.  2459.  A  bill  to  strengthen  certain 
national  resources,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices for  deaf-blind  individuals  and 
other  handicapped  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
RxsonacKS  for  randicappxs  insivisuals  act 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  Introduce  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator D'AUATO,  Senator  STArroRO,  Sen- 
ator BoscHwrrz,  Senator  Weicker, 
Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Jackson, 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Durenberger. 
It  would  establish  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent statutory  authority  for  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  It 
would  promote  the  welfare  of  deaf  in- 
dividuals and  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  handicapped  Individuals  by  in- 
suring the  continuation  of  the  cap- 
tioned films  and  educational  media 
program  under  the  administration  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  would  es- 
tablish separate  and  Independent  stat- 
utory authority  for  regional  postsec- 
ondary  educational  programs  for  deaf 
and  other  handicapped  individuals. 

Title  I  of  our  measure  would  provide 
inder>endent  statutory  authority  for 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  The 
Helen  Keller  Center  provides  vital 
services  to  this  Nation's  deaf -blind  citi- 
zens. The  center  was  initiated  In  1969 
in  cooperation  with  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and 
since  its  t)eginning  the  center  has  pro- 
vided testing,  rehabilitation,  and  job 
training  to  hundreds  of  young  people 
and  adults.  During  1980,  693  deaf -blind 
persons  received  services  through  the 
Helen  Keller  Center  network.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  were 
served  at  the  primary  facility  in  Sands 
Point,  N.Y.,  and  the  remaining  563 
persons  were  served  through  its  nine 
geographically  dispersed  service  re- 
gions. 

Deaf-blind  Individuals,  because  of 
the  severity  of  their  multiple  handi- 
cap, require  specialized  and  individual- 
ly designed  services.  Because  of  the 
concentration  of  resources,  both 
human  and  financial,  required  to  ef- 
fectively meet  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  this  population,  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient method  of  providing  services  Is 
through  a  network  such  as  the  Helen 
Keller  Center  and  its  nine  service  re- 
gions. In  addition,  the  unique  and 
expert  professional  support  provided 
by  the  center  represents  a  tremendous 
supplementary  resource  to  other  fa- 
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ciUtles  and  organizations  which  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  provide  necessary 
services  to  deaf-blind  persons;  without 
this  resource,  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion provided  by  other  facilities  and 
organizations  would  be  slow  and  time 
consuming. 

The  nationwide  rubella  epidemic  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  about  6,000  deaf- 
blind  babies.  These  individuals  are  in 
urgent  need  of  comprehensive  services 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  independ- 
ence and  employment.  Without  spe- 
cialized services,  these  deaf-blind  Indi- 
viduals may  become  dependent  on 
Federal  subsistence  assistance  rather 
than  being  a  part  of  the  American 
work  force.  Only  the  Helen  Keller 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  Is  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
range  of  needs  of  these  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduals. 

Although  the  Helen  Keller  Center  Is 
presently  authorized  by  section  313  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  and  has  for  a  number  of 
years  received  Federal  funding  for 
construction  and  operation,  the  center 
is  facing  a  critical  challenge  to  its  abil- 
ity to  provide  a  national  service  deliv- 
ery system.  In  the  budget  and  appro- 
priations process,  the  center  Is  Includ- 
ed with  other  rehabilitation  service 
projects,  which  the  administration  has 
targeted  for  consolidation  and  budget 
reductions.  This  measure  provides  the 
only  possible  means  of  preserving  this 
unique,  effective,  and  efficient  institu- 
tion. Under  this  measure,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  recognize  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  as  a  val- 
uable national  resource  and  would  ac- 
knowledge the  continuing  need  for  a 
reasonable  level  of  appropriations  for 
the  only  center  of  Its  kind  to  Insure 
that  deaf-blind  citizens  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  quality 
of  life  and  to  become  taxpajrlng  citi- 
zens. 

Title  II  of  this  measure  would  trans- 
fer the  administration  of  part  F,  In- 
structional media  for  the  handicapped, 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Part  F 
authorizes  the  development  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  deaf  individuals,  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  education- 
al media  and  materials  for  handi- 
capped persons,  research  In  the  use  of 
educational  media,  and  the  training  of 
individuals  in  the  use  of  media  for  the 
instruction  of  handicapped  children. 
The  Library  of  Congress  operates  a 
similar  program— talking  t)ooks— for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  Americans. 
Placement  of  this  program  under  the 
administration  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress would  focus  attention  on  the 
needs  of  deaf  and  other  handicapped 
Individuals  and  prioritize  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  population. 

Title  III  of  this  proposal  would  pro- 
vide independent  statutory  authority 
for  the  regional  postsecondary  educa- 


tional programs  authorized  by  section 
625  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  This  program  is  targeted 
by  the  administration  for  consolida- 
tion into  a  special  purposes  funds  ac- 
tivity. The  postsecondary  schools  oper- 
ated under  the  authority  of  section 
625  have  not  only  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  their  graduates  by  pro- 
viding education  and  training  but  have 
also  demonstrated  the  cost-effective 
nature  of  this  program.  For  example, 
the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  graidu- 
ates  of  one  technical  school  for  the 
deaf  over  a  10-year  period  from  1969- 
79  have  had  earnings  of  $21,183,240 
and  have  paid  Federal  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  $6,354,972.  The  Federal 
funds  spent  on  educating  them  totaled 
$2,517,405.  Providing  special  institu- 
tion status  for  these  schools  will 
insure  that  these  schools  continue 
their  helpful  and  cost-effective  service 
to  handicapped  individuals. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Resources  for  Handi- 
capped Individuals  Act  which  would 
establish  separate  statutory  authority 
for  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center, 
located  at  Sands  Point,  N.Y.,  estab- 
lished in  1969,  is  a  unique  facility— a 
national  resource  dedicated  to  provid- 
ing training  and  developmental  sup- 
port to  persons  with  a  most  serious 
combination  of  disabilities,  deafness, 
and  blindness.  The  center  Is  directed 
by  the  objectives  of:  providing  initial 
assessment  of  physical  and  psycho- 
social functioning  of  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduals, providing  multldlsclplinary 
evaluation  to  the  deaf-blind,  providing 
comprehensive  individualized  rehabili- 
tation training  designed  to  Improve 
the  Individual's  means  of  communica- 
tion, participation  at  home  and  in  the 
community  and  employment. 

Serving  as  a  resource  center  for  the 
deaf-blind,  the  families  and  friends  of 
deaf-blind  Individuals,  and  profession- 
als in  the  field  who  work  with  the 
deaf -blind,  developing  a  national  regis- 
ter of  deaf -blind  individuals,  encourag- 
ing research  concerning  the  impact  of 
deaf -blindness  upon  the  individual,  im- 
proving techniques  of  rehabilitation 
that  will  best  serve  the  deaf-blind,  de- 
signing improved  sensory  aids  in  order 
to  reduce  the  handicapping  effects  of 
deaf-blindness,  providing  training  for 
those  who  provide  services  to  the  deaf- 
blind,  providing  community  education 
programs,  encouraging  private  and 
public  agencies  to  develop  and  increase 
services  for  the  deaf -blind. 

Through  dedication  to  these  goals, 
the  Helen  Keller  Center,  along  with 
its  regional  affiliates,  has  improved 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  deaf-blind 
Americans. 
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During  the  1960s  an  estimated  6.000 
deai-blind  babies  were  bom.  Today, 
these  young  adults  are  in  urgent  need 
of  training  and  rehabilitative  services 
which  will  encourage  them  to  engage 
in  meaningful  employment,  allowing 
them  to  lead  productive  and  independ- 
ent lives.  The  Helen  Keller  National 
Center,  along  with  its  nine  regional  af- 
filiates, offers  the  special  capability  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  the 
necessary  services  to  these  deaf-blind 
young  adults.  In  addition,  the  center  is 
the  only  facility  which  provides  com- 
prehensive services  for  deaf-blind 
adults.  Without  the  center,  those  who 
suffer  from  Usher's  syndrome  and 
other  forms  of  deaf-blindness  could  be 
doomed  to  lives  of  dependency  or  Insti- 
tutionalization. 

Recognizing  the  special  needs  of  the 
deaf  blind,  the  Federal  Government 
made  a 'commitment  to  construct  the 
center.  We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on 
the  individuals  who  depend  upon  the 
individually  tailored  program  designed 
by  the  well  trained  staff  of  profession- 
als at  the  center  and  its  nine  regional 
locations. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  is 
at  a  critical  Juncture  in  Its  ability  to 
survive  as  a  national  resoxirce.  If  it  Is 
to  continue  in  Its  ambitious  efforts  to 
provide  services  to  the  deaf-blind,  the 
center  must  have  an  Independent  stat- 
utory base  as  contained  in  this  act.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  work  of 
the  center  and  encourage  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  BOSCH WITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  the  regional 
education  programs  that  provide  post- 
secondary  education  for  handicapped 
students.  In  particular.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  four  original 
regional  education  programs:  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Northridge.  the 
Seattle  Community  College,  the  St. 
Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute, 
and  Delgado  College  in  New  Orleans. 
The  first  three  programs  were  the  ini- 
tial grantees  under  the  regional  educa- 
tion program  In  1974  with  Delgado 
College  in  New  Orleans  being  added  in 
1975. 

The  history  of  Federal  support  for 
these  programs  goes  back  further  than 
the  regional  education  program.  Prom 
1968  to  1974.  Delgado  College,  Seattle 
Community  College,  and  St.  Paul 
T.V.I,  were  supported  as  research  and 
demonstration  projects  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  and  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration.  Prom 
1964  to  1974  California  State  Universi- 
ty at  Northridge  received  funding 
from  a  variety  of  private.  State,  and 
Federal  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  worked  with 
Congress  in  implementing  legislation 
that  became  section  625.  the  regional 
education  programs. 

We  are  seeking  to  insure  that  these 
four  original  projects  maintain  their 
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fiscal  year  1982  funding  levels.  Actual- 
ly, any  of  the  regional  education  pro- 
grams being  funded  in  fiscal  year  1982 
that  the  Secretary  determines  are  pro- 
viding effective  services  wUl  be  Injured 
future  funding.  I  am  confident  that 
the  four  original  projects,  in  particu- 
lar, will  continue  at  fiscal  year  1982 
funding  levels  based  on  two  factors: 
First,  these  programs  fulfill  congres- 
sional Intent;  and  second,  they  have 
been  cost  effective. 

Under  section  625.  the  Secretary  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  junior  and 
community  colleges,  vocational  and 
technical  institutions,  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  development  and  operation  of 
projects  for  deaf  or  other  handicapped 
persons.  In  making  grants  or  con- 
tracts, the  Secretary  is  to  give  priority 
to  programs  serving  multi-State  re- 
gions or  large  population  centers,  pro- 
grams adapting  existing  programs  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
and  programs  designed  to  serve  areas 
of  clearly  demonstrated  need  for  such 
services. 

The  four  original  programs:  Del- 
gado, C.S.U.N..  St.  Paul  T.V.I..  and  Se- 
attle Community  College  cover  the 
spectnim  of  types  of  postsecondary  In- 
stitutions. Delgado  is  a  college. 
C.S.U.N.  is  a  university.  St.  Paul  T.V.I, 
is  a  technical  vocational  Institute,  and 
Seattle  is  a  community  college.  The 
four  regional  education  programs 
taken  together  serve  a  national  con- 
stituency. Students  have  been  served 
from  every  State  Including  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
several  other  territories. 

Also,  the  first  three  grantees  were 
mentioned  by  name  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  re- 
gional education  program  was  original- 
ly considered. 

Evidence  shows  that  Delgado. 
CJS.UJ*..  St.  Paul  T.V.I..  and  Seattle 
Community  College  are  models  of 
Congress  intent  when  section  625  was 
originally  authorized. 

The  students  from  four  regional 
education  programs  consistently 
report  a  success  rate  in  gaining  em- 
ployment of  over  90  percent,  often  ex- 
ceeding the  success  rate  of  the  non- 
handicapped  persons. 

Their  cost  effectiveness  can  be  dem- 
onstrated in  a  number  of  ways.  As  one 
example,  the  $2.2  million  of  Federal 
funding  for  these  four  programs  pur- 
chases fuU  accessibility  to  all  resources 
of  the  host  Institutions.  The  combined 
physical  plant  costs  and  reguJar  oper- 
ating budgets  of  the  four  host  institu- 
tions was  more  than  $835  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Existing,  successful 
postsecondary  programs  are  expanded 
through  the  use  of  Federal  funding  to 
serve  handicapped  students. 

Because  of  the  current  mood  of 
fiscal  austerity,  it  seems  prudent  to  al- 
locate    available     funds     to     proven 


projects.  We  need  to  insure  that  grant- 
ees are  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  and  withstand  the  test  of 
time.  These  four  programs  have 
proven  themselves  year  after  year  and 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

I  have  secial  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  one  of  these  programs  in 
particular.  St.  Paul  T.V.I.  I  have  vis- 
ited St.  Paul  T.V.I,  on  February  19. 
While  I  was  there,  I  toured  several  of 
the  classrooms  where  they  actually 
train  the  students.  St.  Paul  T.V.I,  is 
different  from  the  other  three  original 
programs  because  It  is  a  technical  vo- 
cational school  and  trains  students  to 
be  skilled  technicians  and  craftsmen. 
The  deaf  students  are  in  these  class- 
rooms working  slde-by-side  with  the 
nonhandicapped  students,  learning 
skills  that  will  help  them  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  more  than  100  of  the  deaf  students. 
They  asked  me  some  tough  questions 
about  the  budget  and  funding  for  this 
program.  It  was  Interesting  to  me  that 
students  are  becoming  much  more  po- 
litically aware  than  they  were  even  a 
few  years  ago. 

I  have  known  Bob  Lauritsen.  the  di- 
rector of  the  regional  education  pro- 
gram at  St.  Paul  T.V.I..  for  several 
years.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  ac- 
countability and  prepares  quarterly 
statements  on  their  program  showing 
precisely  how  the  Federal  dollars  are 
used.  In  addition,  he  has  testified 
before  congressional  committees  at 
least  seven  or  eight  times  to  explain 
how  their  program  works  and  how 
they  are  using  Federal  money. 

St.  Paul  T.V.I,  has  demonstrated,  as 
the  other  three  original  programs 
have,  that  they  are  cost-effective,  they 
serve  students  from  all  over  the 
United  SUtes.  and  they  have  adapted 
existing  programs  allowing  our  Feder- 
al dollars  to  buy  into  an  on-going,  pro- 
ductive, postsecondary  program. 

This  legislation  will  Insure  that 
these  four  original  regional  education 
programs  continue  to  receive  well-de- 
served support  in  the  future.* 
•  MR.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  to  Senator 
Rawdolph's  Resources  for  Handi- 
capped Individuals  Act.  In  particular,  I 
refer  to  title  III  continuing  funding 
for  the  regional  postsecondary  educa- 
tion programs  for  deaf  students.  These 
programs  are  national  in  scope  and 
collectively  serve  students  from  every 
State.  They  began  as  an  experiment  in 
the  late  1960's  to  determine  if  there 
was  a  cost-effective  way  to  provide 
quality  educational  opportunities  at 
the  postsecondary  level  for  deaf  citi- 
zens. They  have  succeeded  overwhelm- 
ingly in  a  variety  of  academic,  voca- 
tional, and  technical  training  pro- 
grams leading  to  hundreds  of  careers. 
One  of  these  programs  exists  in  my 
own  State  at  Seattle  Community  Col- 
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lege.  It  has  provided  opportunities  for 
over  800  hearing-impaired  students 
from  28  States.  Typical  hearing-im- 
paired high  school  graduates  have 
maintained  college  grade  point  aver- 
ages equal  to  their  hearing  peers  in 
over  45  different  vocational/technical 
programs.  They  have  done  equally 
well  in  traditional  academic  programs. 
The  attrition  rate  is  barely  10  percent. 

What  is  more  important  is  that  they 
have  found  competitive  employment 
following  training.  Virtually  every 
graduate  who  wants  employment  has 
found  it.  over  80  percent  in  their  field 
of  training.  Debra  Lemke.  of  Seattle,  is 
an  outstanding  example.  D^ra  is  deaf 
and  recently  completed  her  2-year  pro- 
gram to  become  the  first  deaf  person 
certified  as  a  dental  assistant  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  She  now  works 
as  a  dental  assistant  as  well  as  serving 
as  a  consultant  to  the  University  of 
Washington  Dental  School  demon- 
strating how  the  profession  of  dentist- 
ry can  benefit  from  the  skills  of  deaf 
people. 

The  incidence  of  deafness  is  low.  It 
is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  makes  it  important  to  pool 
resources  in  centralized  programs. 
These  regional  programs  have  demon- 
strated over  the  past  14  years  their  ef- 
fectiveness In  preparing  students  for 
competitive  employment.  They  have 
been  cost-effective.  Prior  to  their  es- 
tablishment, it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
deaf  person  to  remain  unemployed  or 
imderemployed  for  long  periods  of 
time  because  of  limited  training  oppor- 
tunities beyond  high  school.  These 
programs  have  actuaUy  demonstrated 
that  the  Federal  Government's  invest- 
ment in  providing  support  services  is 
returned  many  times  through  the 
taxes  paid  by  graduates  who  no  longer 
require  such  assistance  as  supplemen- 
tal security  income  or  vocational  reha- 
bilitation to  support  themselves. 

I  ask  that  we  continue  these  pro- 
grams through  our  support  of  this 
measure.  It  is  particularly  essential  at 
this  time  with  the  projected  signifi- 
cant increase  In  the  number  of  deaf 
high  school  graduates  who  will  be 
seeking  postsecondary  opportunities  in 
the  fall  of  1983.  resulting  from  the  ma- 
ternal rubella  epidemic  of  1964-65.  An 
increase  of  150  percent  in  the  number 
of  deaf  students  seeking  postsecondary 
education  is  anticipated.  The  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  these  regional  pro- 
grams will  leave  not  only  these  new 
candidates  unserved  but  also  the  ap- 
proximated 650  others  presently  at- 
tending these  programs. 

The  regional  education  programs  for 
deaf  students  have  served  our  coim- 
try's  needs  effectively.  They  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  a  model  and 
are  cost-effective.  It  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  that  we  continue  to  support 
them  and  the  people  they  serve.# 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 


S.  2462.  A  bill  to  provide  appropria- 
tions for  an  Agricultural  Export 
Credit  Revolving  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

rUIIDIKG  or  AW  ACRICULTtJRAI,  EXPORT  CRKDIT 
RFVOLVING  rCTND 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  funding  of  the  Agricultural 
Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981.  The  legislation 
would  provide  for  $500  million  to  be 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolv- 
ing Fund.  The  Agricultural  Export  Re- 
volving Fund  would  be  used  to  finance 
commercial  export  sales  of  breeding 
stock  and  to  establish  facilities  In  im- 
porting countries  to  handle  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

During  the  1970's,  agricultural  ex- 
ports became  a  major  factor  in  U.S. 
farm  policy  and  the  importance  of 
farm  exports  will  continue  to  grow 
during  the  1980's.  In  1981.  U.S.  farm 
exports  reached  $43.3  billion  and  re- 
sulted in  a  record  agricultural  trade 
surplus  of  $26.6  billion;  1981  marked 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  of  increased 
agricultural  exports,  but  If  these  in- 
creases are  to  continue,  we  must  ag- 
gressively develop  new  markets.  Ag- 
gressive market  development  includes 
financing  both  commodity  sales  and 
the  establishment  of  importing  facili- 
ties, as  would  be  done  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Export  Credit  Revolving  P\tnd. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  poten- 
tial to  increase  farm  exports  to  less-de- 
veloped nations,  but  financial  assist- 
ance for  these  exports  Is  essential. 
Many  of  these  nations  would  like  to 
import  more  U.S,^  farm  products,  but 
do  not  have  the  port  facilities  or  cap- 
ital to  build  them.  We  must  continue 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  market  de- 
velopment if  our  farm  sector  is  to  re- 
cover and  prosper  in  the  1980's  and 
1990's. 

Our  domestic  farm  sector  is  in  its 
worst  condition  in  decades.  Low  prices, 
high  interest  rates,  and  rising  produc- 
tion costs  have  put  farmers  in  a  des- 
perate economic  condition.  Increased 
agricultural  exports  is  one  of  the  few 
positive  factors  in  the  farm  economy 
today.  Farm  exports  provide  American 
crop  farmers  with  over  half  of  their 
cash  returns.  In  1980.  $1  in  every  $3.50 
of  total  farm  income  came  from  U.S 
farm  exports  and  the  importance  of 
exports  to  farm  income  will  continue 
to  increase. 

However,  in  1982.  the  value  of  farm 
exports  is  predicted  to  decline  for  the 
first  time  in  6  years.  The  decline  is 
largely  due  to  the  depressed  world 
economy,  but  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
exports  in  several  commodities  also 
has  declined.  It  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  and  work  to  increase  our 
share  of  world  farm  exports  and  the 
Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund  would 
help  us  to  achieve  this  goal. 


In  these  times  of  budget  restraint,  it 
is  hard  to  fund  new  programs,  but  the 
fimds  appropriated  for  the  Agricultur- 
al Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund  will 
return  benefits  and  it  is  a  one-time 
budget  request.  The  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  fund  would  remain  in  the 
program  and  all  funds  received  by  the 
corporation  for  credit,  repayment,  in- 
terest pajmients  and  other  payments 
would  be  returned  to  the  revolving 
fund.  Also.  If  the  fund  is  not  reauthor- 
ized in  1985.  the  money  in  the  fund 
will  revert  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
It  has  been  proven  that  money  spent 
on  agricultural  export  market  develop- 
ment has  been  money  well  spent.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.   INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga): 
S.  2463.  A  bill  to  permit  psycholo- 
gists to  enter  the  Regular  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LEGISLATION   TO   PERMIT   PSYCHOLOGISTS    INTO 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Matsunaga  and 
Randolph,  in  order  to  amend  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Regular  Corps  to 
insure  that  psychologists  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  membership.  I  understand  that 
currently  25  doctoral-level  psycholo- 
gists are  members  of  the  Regvilar 
Corps  under  a  permissive  interpreta- 
tion of  "related  scientific  specialities 
in  the  field  of  public  health."  It  is  our 
view  that  our  Nation's  32.000  licensed 
health  care  professional  psychologists 
represent  a  significant  national  re- 
source and  that  they  should  be  accord- 
ed appropriate  legislative  recognition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  2463 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  sec- 
tion 207(aKl)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  209(a)(1))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "psychology."  after  "pharmacy.".* 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  2464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  reauthorize  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and  1985. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  I»ublic 
Works. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1982 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Public  Works 
and      Economic      Development      Act 
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Amendmentfi  of  1982,  which  reauthor- 
i2se8  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  for  3  additional 
years.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
proposed  that  the  agency  be  terminat- 
ed when  the  present  authorization  ex- 
pires on  September  30.  1982. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  respond  to  sev- 
eral major  problems  that  the  adminis- 
tration lias  cited  as  reasons  for  termi- 
nating the  agency.  The  administration 
has  rightly  charged  that  EDA  often 
duplicates  other  Federal  programs, 
that  the  eligibility  targeting  is  too 
broad,  that  programs  are  often  inef- 
fective, and  that  the  agency  is  con- 
strained to  continue  programs  long 
after  the  need  disappears.  The  admin- 
istration has  also  charged  that  the 
cost  per  job  created  Ls  excessive.  I  find 
it  hard  to  disagree  with  these  charges. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  a  reor- 
ganized agency  with  streamlined  pro- 
grams can  be  effective  and  comple- 
ment the  administration's  economic 
recovery  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
five  major  components  of  EDA's  exist- 
ing program  will  be  retained.  These 
will  include  public  works  grants,  loans, 
technical  assistance,  the  district  pro- 
gram, and  Title  IX:  Special  Economic 
Development  and  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance. The  title  V  regional  commissions 
will  be  eliminated.  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  is  reauthorized 
at  fiscal  year  1981  funding  levels  in 
order  to  complete  and  finalize  work 
underway. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  will  elimi- 
nate EDA's  programs  which  duplicate 
the  efforts  of  other  agencies.  It  will 
also  eliminate  area  designation  entire- 
ly and  substitute  a  variable  project  cri- 
teria approach,  which  automatically 
targets  the  largest  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  the  most  distressed  areas.  The 
bill  also  includes  a  phaseout  mecha- 
nism that  conditions  all  assistance  on 
unemployment  rates  and/or  per  capita 
Income  levels.  As  unemployment  rates 
fall  or  incomes  rise,  EDA  assistance 
decreases  or  is  phased  out  entirely. 
Consequently,  as  the  economy  im- 
proves and  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program  takes  effect,  EDA  as- 
sistance will  only  be  needed  in  those 
areas  with  chronic  economic  distress, 
while  programs  in  other  areas  will  be 
automatically  phased  out. 

Another  concern  of  the  administra- 
tion centers  on  the  costs  per  Job  cre- 
ated or  saved,  particularly  in  the  loan 
program.  The  cost  per  job  under  this 
bill  will  be  legislatively  controlled  by 
specifying  the  amount  of  Federal  in- 
vestment per  Job  created  or  saved  by 
the  loan  assistance,  again  depending 
on  the  unemployment  rate  and  per 
capita  income  levels. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  directs 
the  EDA  to  establish  an  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  to  conduct  an  ongo- 
ing assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
EDA  programs,  including  a  determina- 


tion of  Jobs  created  or  retained  by 
each  project  completed  in  each  fiscal 
year.  The  responsibilities  of  the  office 
shall  also  include  a  bieimial  evaluation 
of  the  performance  of  each  multi- 
county  district.  The  Office  of  Program 
E^raluatlon  shall  provide  the  Congress 
with  an  annual  report  on  its  findings. 

In  addition  to  the  above  changes, 
the  bill  also  seeks  to  insure  that 
projects  must  produce  or  preserve,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  long-term  private 
sector  Jobs  proportionate  to  EDA's  in- 
vestment. Plant  relocation  assistance 
will  not  be  permitted.  A  project  selec- 
tion priority  system  shall  be  developed 
that  is  weighted  toward  long-term  Job 
creation  and  preservation  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  emphasis  given  to  the 
projects'  relation  to  national  goals  and 
objectives,  which  include  export  pro- 
motion and  development,  infrastruc- 
tural  development,  and  productivity, 
to  name  a  few. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's 
economic  policies  can  and  will  work. 
However,  there  are  areas  in  this  coun- 
try that  will  not  share  fully  in  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expansion.  These 
areas,  including  States  in  the  North- 
east, Midwest,  and  South,  will  contin- 
ue to  face  adjustment  problems  as  the 
national  economy  changes  from  a  tra- 
ditional manufacturing  oriented  econ- 
omy to  a  high-technology  and  service 
economy.  Many  of  the  Industries  locat- 
ed in  these  older  industrial  and  rural 
areas  are  being  adversely  affected  by 
trade  dislocations  and  will  certainly  re- 
quire assistance  to  regain  economic 
health.  State,  local,  and  private  efforts 
can  complement  £3)A  and  in  most 
cases  play  the  leadership  role.  Howev- 
er, these  local  institutions  cannot  re- 
build our  Nation's  economy  alone. 

Mr.  President,  EDA  does  not  pass 
the  laws  of  this  Nation.  It  does  not 
define  its  own  mandate.  It  did  not  set 
out  to  create  the  vast  constituency 
that  has  competed  for  the  limited 
technical  and  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  agency.  If  we  support  the 
elimination  of  the  agency,  we  will  not 
be  striking  back  at  an  insensitive  and 
wasteful  Federal  agency.  Rather,  we 
will  he  eliminating  a  needed  and  fully 
Justifiable  Federal  agency  which  has 
become  overburdened  and  misdirected 
by  forces  beyond  its  control.  We  will 
be  reacting  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem  and  turning  our  backs  on  the 
root  causes,  which  in  my  view,  can  be 
readily  corrected  by  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  P>resident  Reagan's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery  is  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  credit  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  part, 
this  policy  shift  reflects  the  adminis- 
tration's view  that  the  private  sector 
should  assume  more  of  the  risk  associ- 
ated with  new  investment.  I  support 
this  view.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
should  be  the  lender  of  last  resort,  not 
the  Nation's  banker. 


But  there  clearly  are  instances  when 
a  Federal  agency,  such  as  EDA.  can 
and  should  play  an  active  role  in  pro- 
moting economic  development  or  read- 
justment. The  Federal  Government 
certainly  has  an  obligation  to  play  at 
least  a  limited  role  in  assisting  indus- 
tries and  communities  in  their  efforts 
to  adjust  to  Federal  policies.  The 
Nation,  and  the  individual  States,  will 
be  poorly  served  if  we  turn  a  deaf  ear 
toward  those  industries  and  communi- 
ties which  deserve  assistance  and  will 
almost  certainly  continue  to  decline 
without  it. 

Over  the  years,  EDA  has  been  a 
genuinely  positive  force  in  promoting 
economic  development  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Often,  the  agency's  willingness 
to  assist  a  troubled  industry  or  com- 
munity has  spelled  the  difference  be- 
tween productive  employment  for 
Maine  workers  and  the  economic  dis- 
ruption which  results  when  a  marginal 
enterprise  fails  or  when  a  good  busi- 
ness opportunity  is  missed  for  lack  of 
financial  or  technical  assistance. 

Since  1986,  under  the  direction  of  a 
fine  State  and  regional  staff,  EDA  ha£ 
provided  economic  assistance  to  ap- 
proximately 435  projects  In  Maine. 
Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
EDA,  State  and  local  govertunents, 
and  the  private  sector,  thousands  of 
good  Jobs  have  been  created  or  saved 
throughout  Maine  that  might  not  oth- 
erwise exist  today.  EDA  has  truly 
made  a  difference  in  Maine. 

I  believe  that  the  proposals  offered 
in  this  bill  will  complement  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  restore  national 
economic  health.  As  the  administra- 
tion's policies  l)ecome  more  successful, 
the  role  of  EDA  will  diminish.  In  the 
meantime,  the  agency  can  fill  the  void  ' 
by  providing  necessary  assistance  to 
those  areas  in  most  desperate  need  of 
economic  relief. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not 
argue  for  the  status  quo  at  EHDA.  It 
clearly  acknowledges  that  the  agency 
has  problems  and  that  a  restructing  of 
EDA's  mandate  Is  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
restructuring  of  EDA.  The  case  for 
terminating  the  agency  is  Just  simply 
not  there. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2465.  A  bin  to  specify  the  manner 
in  which  uncompensated  services  pro- 
vided by  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  an 
intermediate  care  facility  shall  be  cal- 
culated for  purposes  of  titles  VI  and 
XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  section 

I621(bKlKK)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300s- 
KbKlKK));  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


'April  29,  1982 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
change  the  way  in  which  Hill-Burton 
regulations  apply  to  nursing  homes. 
The  Hill-Burton  program  began  in 
1946  as  a  way  to  provide  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  was  made  avaU- 
able  to  nonprofit  nursing  homes  in 
1954.  More  than  500  nursing  homes  in 
virtually  every  State  in  the  Nation 
have  benefited  from  aid  delivered 
through  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

As  a  condition  for  receiving  Hill- 
Burton  aid,  a  facility  must  assure  the 
Govenunent  of  two  things:  First,  that 
it  wiU  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of 
free  care  for  the  poor,  and  second, 
that  it  will  open  its  doors  to  persons 
living  in  the  community  served  by  the 
faculty. 

In  1979,  the  program  regulations 
were  significantly  changed  after  very 
limited  consultation  with  affected  par- 
ties. The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  tells  us  the  primary 
target  of  these  new  regulations  was 
hospitals  that  were  failing  to  live  up  to 
their  HUl-Burton  promises.  HHS  has 
repeatedly  admitted  that  these  new 
rules  were  designed  and  imposed  with- 
out taking  the  special  needs  of  long- 
term  care  facilities— nursing  homes— 
into  accoimt.  And,  in  numerous  letters 
to  my  office,  HHS  has  conceded  that 
the  regulations,  which  replaced  a  rea- 
sonable set  of  requirements  issued  in 
1972,  have  had  an  unintended  damag- 
ing effect  on  nursing  homes.  Yet,  the 
same  regulations  imposed  on  hospitals 
continue  to  be  Imposed  also  on  nursing 
homes. 

But  a  nursing  hume  is  not  a  hospital. 
It  is  not  a  place  where  a  patient 
spends  a  few  days  but  a  residence 
where  an  elderly  person  may  spend 
the  rest  of  his  or  her  life.  A  properly 
nm  nursing  home,  such  as  those  non- 
profit homes  that  took  advantage  of 
Hill-Burton  aid,  provides  a  community 
setting  which  fills  a  patient's  social 
needs  while  it  ministers  to  his  medical 
ailments. 

Because  a  nursing  home  provides 
services  unlike  those  of  a  hospital  and 
to  a  different  type  of  patient,  it  faces  a 
different  set  of  economic  problems. 
The  1979  regulations,  however,  have 
forced  nursing  homes  to  try  to  comply 
with  financial  requirements  funda- 
mentally unsuited  to  their  mission.  As 
a  result,  many  have  suffered,  or  will 
soon  suffer,  severe  financial  problems. 

One  of  the  finest  nursing  homes  in 
the  country,  the  Madonna  Profession- 
al Care  Center,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is 
having  serious  problems  in  its  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

Madonna's  administrators  were  well 
aware  of  its  obligations  to  care  for  the 
poor  and  serve  the  community  when 
the  Benedictine-affiliated  home  ac- 
cepted Hill-Burton  money  in  1971  and 
1976.  Madonna  was  meeting  its  obliga- 


tions when,  in  1979,  the  rules  were 
changed  in  midstream.  This  home  was 
forced  to  change  its  patient  admissions 
rules  and  the  way  it  calculates  services 
provided  to  the  poor,  severely  damag- 
ing its  financial  underpinnings  in  the 
process. 

In  1981,  Madonna  had  to  charge 
each  of  its  private  patients  an  addi- 
tional $860  to  make  up  for  the  finan- 
cial burden  imposed  by  the  ill-consid- 
ered HHS  regulations  of  1979.  These 
private  patients  are  not  rich  folks  but 
retirees  who  worked  hard  to  accumu- 
late the  social  security  benefits  and 
modest  pensions  that  must  now  sup- 
port them  through  age  and  illness. 

If  we  do  nothing,  in  1982,  these  pri- 
vate patients  wiU  bear  an  even  greater 
extra  cost  burden.  But  passing  my  bill 
will  not  cost  the  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernments an  extra  penny.  In  fact,  by 
helping  nursing  homes  maintain  their 
financial  stability,  some  elderly  people 
may  be  able  to  afford  nursing  home 
care  for  a  longer  period  without  re- 
sorting to  costly  medicaid. 

My  bill  would  alleviate  this  situation 
for  Madonna  and  the  548  other  non- 
profit homes  facing  a  similar  squeeze 
by  permitting  some  technical  changes 
which  better  reflect  the  way  in  which 
nursing  homes  differ  from  hospitals. 

First,  my  bill  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  develop  admissions  standards 
for  Hill-Burton  nursing  homes  which 
mirror  those  already  foimd  adequate 
by  HHS  for  all  other  medicaid-  and 
medicare-certified  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities under  its  Jurisdiction.  There  is 
no  legitimate  reason  why  Hill-Burton 
homes  should  be  treated  more  harshly 
than  their  sister  institutions  that  par- 
ticipate solely  in  these  other  Federal 
medical  aid  programs. 

Second,  this  bill  would  allow  Hill- 
Burton  nursing  homes  to  count,  as  un- 
compensated care  to  the  poor,  the  dif- 
ference between  their  true  costs  and 
their  medicaid  reimbursement  for  pa- 
tients who  have  resided  at  the  home 
for  longer  than  an  average  hospital 
stay— 12  days.  The  12-day  provision,  I 
feel,  is  a  suitable  divldinc  line  between 
short-term  care  and  the  long-term  res- 
idency provided  by  nursing  homes. 

I  believe  that  nursing  homes  that 
have  benefited  from  the  Hill-Burton 
program  cannot  and  must  not  shirk 
their  responsibilities  to  provide  care 
for  the  indigent.  However,  I  also  be- 
lieve Federal  regulations  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  way  that  these 
nonprofit  homes  can  reasonably 
comply  without  putting  their  entire 
existence  In  financial  peril.  Inappro- 
priate regulations,  no  matter  how  weU 
meaning,  fail  in  their  purpose  if  nei- 
ther compliance  nor  enforcement  are 
possible.  That,  I  fear,  has  been  the 
case  with  these  Hill-Burton  regula- 
tions, insofar  as  nursing  homes  are 
concerned. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  with 
these  final  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
legislation: 

First.  Nonprofit  nursing  homes 
should  be  able  to  meet  their  Hill- 
Burton  obligations  as  they  existed  at 
the  time  they  accepted  the  financial 
assistance.  The  rules  should  not  be 
changed  after  the  fact; 

Second.  HHS  has  acknowledged  that 
the  1979  regulations  were  not  aimed  at 
nursing  homes,  and  that  nursing 
homes  will  suffer  because  of  the  1979 
regulations.  "We  are  aware  that  this 
issue  is  not  adequately  addressed  in 
the  regulations,"  HHS  has  written; 

Third.  Failure  to  take  corrective 
action  will  result  in  shifting  costs  onto 
private  paying  patients,  who  cannot 
afford  them,  or  in  nonprofit  nursing 
home  bankruptcies,  or  both;  and 

Fourth.  Keeping  nonprofit  nursing 
homes  financisJly  healthy  will  provide 
better  access  for  paying  and  nonpay- 
ing  patients  alike.  This  legislation  en- 
tails no  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  promptly 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2465  , 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
with  respect  to  whether  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility or  an  intermediate  care  facility  which 
received  assistance  under  title  VI  or  title 
XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
such  title  XVI  was  in  effect  on  September 
30,  1979)  has  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  section  603  (eK2)  or  section 
1604(bKl)(JKU)  of  such  Act  (as  such  secUon 
1604(bKl)(JKii)  was  in  effect  on  September 
30,  1979)- 

(1)  the  amount  of  services  provided  by  the 
facility  without  compensation  to  an  individ- 
ual unable  to  pay  therefor  shall  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  reasonable  cost 
of  such  services  and  the  amount  charged, 
and  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  individual, 
for  such  services;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  services  provided  by  the 
facility  without  compensation  to  an  individ- 
ual unable  to  pay  therefor  shall  Include  any 
portion  of  such  reasonable  cost  in  excess  of 
the  amount  that  the  facility  has  received,  or 
ins  entitled  to  receive,  under  Medicare  or 
Medicaid. 

(b)  Subsection  (aK2)  shall  not  apply  to 
services  provided  by  a  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty or  an  intermediate  care  facility  to  an  in- 
dividual during  any  12-day  period  which 
begins  with  the  date  on  which  such  individ- 
ual— 

(1)  initially  receives  such  services;  or 

(2)  first  receives  such  services  after  a 
period  of  at  least  30  consecutive  days  during 
which  such  individual  did  not  receive  such 
services. 

8k.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  section  1621(bKlKK)  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300s-l(b)(lKK))  to  esUbllsh  requirements 
for  admission  by  skUled  nursing  facilities  or 
intermediate  care  facilities  of  individuals  ell- 
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glble    for    insurance    benefits    under    title 

XVIII  of  the  SocIaJ  Security  Act  or  of  indl-  

vlduals  eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under  a 

State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  ^^ 

Act  which  are  identical  to  the  requirements 

for  such  admissions  specified  in  rules  and  

regulations     promulgated     under     section 

1861(j)  and  section  1905(c)  of  the  Social  Se-  J^JJjJ^-^;;;;;;; 

curity  Act.  imtoB _!! — 

Sbc.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act—  nSw^Sil"  ZZI 

(1)  the  term  "skilled  nursing  facility"  has  oNi. I '. 

the  same  meaning  as  in  section  1861(J)  of  Jj* 

the  Social  Security  Act;  umK* 

(2)  the  term  "intermediate  care  facility"  JjJ'jgJi^jijj- 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  1905(c)  n^g, 
of  such  Act;  i"* 

(3)  the  term  "reasonable  cost"  means  the 
cost  of  providing  services  to  an  indlvld»ial  in  naitirtr 
accordance    with    the    cost    determination 
principles    and    requirements    under    title  condiaii. 
XVIII  of  such  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Medicare"  means  the  pro- 
gram of  health  Insurance  established  under 
title  XVIII  of  such  Act;  and 

(5)  the  term  "Medicaid"  means  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  provided  under  a     q,^ 

State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such    Gniii 
Act.  *"*" 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

D'Amato.  Mr.  Leviw,  Mr.  Garw, 

and  Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  rates  of  duty  on  imported 
roses  consistent  with  those  maintained 
by  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty on  imports  of  roses  from  the  United 
States  and  other  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TARIFF  DUTY  OR  ROSCS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  restore  equity 
in  the  trade  relations  in  the  rose  in- 
dustry between  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Community.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  aline  tariff  rates  on 
fresh  cut  flowers  to  the  same  level  as 
is  currently  Imposed  by  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

As  background  material.  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  the  following  information 
which  will  evidence  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  show  the  need  for  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

Roses.  Inc.,  is  the  national  trade  as- 
sociation which  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  domestic  growers  and  wholesal- 
ers of  roses.  In  1980.  its  190  grower 
members  accounted  for  approximately 
84  percent  of  the  domestic  production 
of  the  19.64  million  rose  plants  grown 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  rose  greenhouse  firms  which 
are  members  of  Roses,  Inc.,  in  the 
United  SUtes  are  mostly  family  owned 
enterprises.  In  1981  they  employed  ap- 
proximately 3.600  workers,  of  whom 
about  3.225  are  production  workers. 
They  are  located— in  order  of  number 
of  rose  plants  in  production— in  the 
following  31  States: 


I6.440J27 


190 


3.22S 


fm  1911, 
1059. 
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ti.  (uuvrrr  or  thx  rosxs  import  problem. 

AND  DTORTS  OP  ROSES  IMC.  AMD  ITS  MRMIIKRt 
TO  SRCT7KR  <X)RRRCTIVR  ACTIOH  THRODOH  E8- 
TABUSRZD  TRADE  REMEDIES 

(1)  In  January  1977.  the  Growers  Di- 
vision of  the  Society  of  American  Flo- 
rists and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 
petitioned  the  United  SUtes  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (ITC)  for 
import  relief  in  the  form  of  tariff  ad- 
justment under  sec.  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  The  basis  for  the  petition 
was  that  imports  of  the  principal  types 
of  fresh  cut  flowers  had  increased  rap- 
idly during  the  5  preceding  years 
(1972-76).  The  portion  of  domestic 
consumption  supplied  by  imports  in- 
creased during  that  period  as  follows: 
for  pompon  chrysanthemums,  from 
10.5  percent  to  32.9  percent  of  the 
market;  for  carnations,  from  8.3  per- 
cent to  25.9  percent;  for  roses,  from  0.4 
percent  to  1.3  percent. 

In  its  report  dated  August  1.  1977. 
the  Commission  denied  relief  to  the 
domestic  rose  growers  industry.  One 
factor  in  its  decision  was  a  cable  from 
the  American  Embassy  in  Colombia 
advising  the  Department  of  SUte  that 
the  Colombian  Government  had  re- 
quested iU  flower  growers  to  limit  ex- 
ports of  cut  flowers  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  Western  Europe  and  to  sus- 
pend further  plantings  of  carnations 
and  pompons,  as  well  as  limit  export 
volume  of  those  flowers  to  the  absorp- 
tive capacity  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Europe  markets.  USITC  Publication 
827,  August  1977.    ' 


(2)  That  negative  decisions  acted  as 
a  signal  to  foreign  producers  to  in- 
crease their  production  of  fresh  cut 
flowers  so  as  to  boost  their  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately  the 
"requests"  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment to  its  rose  growers  went  unheed- 
ed as  imports  of  all  fresh  cut  flowers 
increased  rapidly.  By  1979.  the  pene- 
tration of  the  American  market  by  im- 
ports reached  the  following  levels:  for 
pompon  chrysanthemums,  48  percent 
of  the  market;  for  carnations  44  per- 
cent; for  standard  chrysanthemums, 
14  percent;  and  for  roses.  7  percent. 
USITC  Publication  841,  November 
1981.  The  imports  dominated  the  mar- 
kets for  other  fresh  cut  flowers,  and 
caused  serious  market  disruption  in 
the  markets  for  roses. 

(3)  Subsequently.  Roses  Inc..  on 
behalf  of  its  members,  filed  three  sep- 
arate actions  for  import  relief  on  No- 
vember 15,  1979: 

(a)  a  petition  with  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  imder  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  On 
April  15.  1980,  the  Commission  denied 
relief.  USITC  Publication  1059.  April 
1980. 

(b)  a  two-pronged  joint  petition  with 
the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  sec.  703  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979: 

(I)  Requesting  the  imposition  of 
countervaUlng  duties  on  roses  from 
the  Netherlands;  and 

(II)  Requesting  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  on  roses  from 
Israel. 

(c)  The  action  against  roses  from  the 
Netherlands  was  subject  to  the  injury 
test  which  was  added  to  the  counter- 
vailing duty  law  by  Congress  in  the 
1979  Act  for  articles  imported  from 
countries  which  had  become  signato- 
ries to  the  International  Subsidies/ 
Countervailing  Duty  Code  negotiated 
during  the  Tokyo  Round  of  Trade 
Agreement  Negotiations.  In  February 
1980.  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion determined  that  there  was  no 
showing  of  a  reasonable  indication  of 
injury  and  terminated  the  action. 
USITC  Publication  1041. 

In  all  three  instances  relief  was 
denied  to  the  rose  growers. 

Spurred  by  these  negative  decisions, 
the  Dutch  flower  industry  engaged  in 
a  major  export  drive  to  increase  its 
penetration  of  the  American  market. 
The  Flower  Council  of  Holland,  which 
represents  the  multibilllon  dollar 
flower  industry  of  the  Netherlands, 
has  launched  a  major  program  to 
strengthen  its  position  in  the  U.S. 
market.  An  integral  part  of  the  new 
program  will  be  an  extensive  commu- 
nication and  advertising  campaign. 
The  Holland  Flower  Industry  also  has 
esUblished    delivery    methods    which 
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give  it  the  capability  of  servicing  every 
major  population  center  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  a  matter  of  hours.  Flower 
News,  December  5,  1981.  p.  4. 

The  tremendous  potential  of  this 
program  is  implied  by  the  fact  that 
the  Netherlands  has  8.500  floral  green- 
house firms.  The  Dutch  are  the 
world's  leading  producer  of  fresh  cut 
roses,  growing  more  than  1  billion  rose 
blooms  annually— more  than  twice  the 
U.S.  production  and  consumption. 
About  85  percent  of  Dutch  fresh  cut 
rose  sales  are  for  export.  Florists' 
Review.  December  3,  1981.  p.  45; 
USITC  Publication  1059,  April  1980,  p. 
A-13.  The  Agricultural  Economic  Sec- 
tion, Foreign  Agriculture  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  advises 
that  the  Dutch  plan  to  increase  their 
penetration  of  the  U.S.  flower  market 
five-fold  in  the  next  5  years,  and  that 
they  have  a  very  sophisticated  market- 
ing system  which  is  far  better  than 
the  other  countries  now  shipping  roses 
to  the  United  SUtes.  (Remarks  of  Ms. 
Alyn  Beauchamp  before  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  on  Flo- 
riculture Imports,  Nov.  16-17, 1981). 

Meanwhile,  the  subsidies  paid  to  the 
greenhouse  industry  by  the  Dutch 
Government  continue  unabated.  As  of 
January  1,  1981.  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment contributed  18  percent  of  the 
cost  for  firms  building  new  buildings, 
including  greenhouses;  13  percent  for 
firms  building  other  permanent  instal- 
lations, and  11  percent  for  firms  Im- 
proving existing  buildings.  In  addition 
to  these  government  subsidies,  others 
have  been  granted  to  potential  rose 
growers  so  as  to  encourage  both  small 
business  as  well  as  for  locating  on 
either  the  eastern  or  western  portion 
of  the  country.  Florists  Review,  De- 
cember 3,  1981,  pp.  44.  46. 

The  greenhouse  production  of  roses 
and  other  fresh  cut  flowers  in  a  cli- 
mate such  as  in  Holland  (and  the 
United  SUtes)  is  energy  intensive.  In 
the  United  SUtes.  energy  costs  ac- 
count for  19  percent  of  total  costs  of 
production.  USITC  Publication  1059. 
AprU  1980.  p.  A-25.  Unlike  the  United 
SUtes,  however,  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment provides  heating  subsidies  to 
its  greenhouse  industry.  A  number  of 
European  entities,  including  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commission  and  the 
Ehiropean  parliament,  have  demanded 
that  the  Dutch  Government  end  these 
subsidies;  however,  these  demands 
have  been  refused.  The  case  is  expect- 
ed to  go  before  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  future,  although  the 
resolution  of  this  issue  by  the  Court 
could  easily  take  several  years. 

In  response  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment's inaction,  the  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  extended  for 
another  year  heating  fuel  aid  given  to 
the  British  greenhouse  industry,  de- 
claring that  such  action  was  necessary 
in  the  face  of  subsidized  competition 
from  Dutch  flowers  to  "retain  a  viable 


and  successful  British  glasshouse  in- 
dustry". P\irther,  the  European  Com- 
mission has  allowed  special  aid  to  be 
paid  to  glasshouse  growers  in  other 
member  countries  to  cancel  out  the 
Dutch  preference.  Financial  Times, 
November  19.  November  24.  1981. 

At  the  December  plenary  session  of 
the  Ihiropean  Parliament,  its  Energy 
Committee  requested  an  emergency 
debate  on  energy  prices  in  horticul- 
ture because  of  the  Dutch  gas  price 
subsidies  which  distorted  competition 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch  greenhouse  in- 
dustry. In  that  debate,  a  resolution 
was  presented  which  sUted  that  the 
European  Parliament  considered  "un- 
acceptable" the  decision  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  allowing  the  Nether- 
lands an  extension  to  abolish  the  spe- 
cial tariffs  for  natural  gas  intended  for 
greenhouse  horticulture.  The  Commis- 
sion felt  that  these  subsidies  would 
permit  Dutch  horticulturalists  to  ben- 
efit from  unfair  advantages  in  a  new 
marketing  year.  E^urope,  30  Novem- 
ber/1 December  1981.  p.  12;  December 
49,  page  8. 

'  (d)  The  action  against  roses  from 
Israel  was  not  subject  to  the  injury 
test  because  Israel  had  not  signed  the 
international  agreement.  On  Septem- 
ber 4,  1980,  the  International  Trade 
Administration  published  an  affirma- 
tive final  determination  that  roses  Im- 
ported from  Israel  were  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  Israeli  Government,  and 
it  estimated  a  countervailing  duty  rate 
of  2.02  percent  to  offset  the  subsidies. 
45  Fed.  Reg.  58516-19.  Subsequently, 
the  ITA  reduced  that  rate  to  1.55  per- 
cent. 46  Fed.  Reg.  44486-87. 

Roses  Inc.  believed  that  the  rate  was 
far  too  low,  and  on  September  16.  1980 
it  initiated  a  civil  action  in  the  U.S. 
Customs  Court  (now  the  U.S.  Court  of 
International  Trade)  seeking  Judicial 
review  of  the  ITA  determination.  On 
August  5,  1981,  the  Court  remanded 
the  case  to  the  ITA  for  verification 
and  further  investigation  of  three 
issues  which  Roses  Incorporated  had 
presented  to  the  Court.  On  December 
24.  1981.  the  ITA  forwarded  its  report 
of  further  investigation  to  the  Court. 

The  ITA  foimd  that  the  proper  sub- 
sidy rates  to  be  applied  to  the  three 
types  of  subsidies  challenged  by  Roses 
Inc..  which  the  ITA  had  previously  de- 
termined to  be  zero,  should  be  2.5  per- 
cent In  order  to  offset  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  the  Israeli  Government- 
backed  minimum  price  program,  8.54 
percent  to  offset  the  benefits  provided 
under  Israeli  Government-sponsored 
loans  for  financing  export  related 
working  capital  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble, and  0.12  percent  for  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment financial  assistance  granted 
to  Agrexco  (the  partially  Government- 
owned  export  marketing  organization 
which  exports  roses  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  which  has  a  major  import 
terminal  and  marketing  facility  for 
fresh  cut  flowers  at  JFK  Airport  in 


New  York)  for  the  expansion  of  its  fa- 
cilities at  Ben  Gurion  Airport.  Thus 
the  total  countervailing  duty  rate  was 
set  at  12.71  percent,  instead  of  the  1.55 
percent  which  Roses  Inc.  challenged 
in  its  initial  civil  action. 

Further  proceedings  will  be  held  by 
the  Court,  based  upon  the  ITA's 
report  of  its  further  Investigation,  and 
the  supplemental  record,  which  is 
being  forwarded  to  the  Court  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1982.  A  final  decision  of  the 
Court  is  anticipated  the  end  of  May 
1982,  and  then  may  be  appealed  by 
any  disappointed  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  domestic  rose- 
growing  Industry  has  been  denied,  and 
for  the  immediate  future  will  be 
denied  the  relief  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  the  countervailing  duty  law  by 
the  erroneous  decision  of  the  ITA 
more  than  1  year  ago,  in  September 
1980. 

(4)  In  the  meantime,  while  Roses 
Inc.  was  systematically  being  denied 
relief  under  the  domestic  law  proceed- 
ings it  had  initiated,  Imports  of  fresh 
cut  flowers  have  continued  their  rapid 
increase.  By  1980,  the  penetration  of 
the  American  market  by  imports 
reached  the  following  levels:  for 
pompon  chrysanthemums,  50  percent 
of  the  market;  for  carnations,  49  per- 
cent; for  standard  chrysanthemums, 
15  percent;  and  for  roses,  9  percent. 
USITC  Publication  841,  November 
1981.  The  major  portion  of  imports  of 
roses  have  been  from  Colombia,  ac- 
counting in  1980  for  81  percent  of  the 
total  imports.  The  next  largest  suppli- 
ers of  Imported  roses  are  Israel  and 
The  Netherlands,  who  together  sup- 
plied 14  percent  of  total  imports  in 
1980.  The  imports  of  chrysanthemtuns 
and  carnations  have  been  so  over- 
whelming that  those  domestic  indus- 
tries have  abandoned  all  hope  of  main- 
taining their  position  in  their  own 
market.  The  trade  association  of  car- 
nation growers  has  ceased  operations, 
and  the  chrysanthemum  growers  asso- 
ciation, with  a  dwindling  membership, 
is  unfortunately  also  actively  consider- 
ing dissolution. 

(a)  Determined  to  prevent  Its 
member  growers  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  unfair  competition  of  subsi- 
dized and  dumped  imports,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  chrysanthemums 
and  carnations,  Roses  Inc.  commis- 
sioned an  independent  market  re- 
search firm  to  investigate  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  imported  roses  from  Colombia  were 
being  sold  at  less  than  fair  value  in  the 
U.S.  market.  It  received  the  report  of 
the  research  firm  in  spring  1981,  and 
promptly  filed  an  antidumping  peti- 
tion against  Colombian  rose  growers 
with  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  June  4.  1981.  On  June  24,  1981, 
following  extensive  communications 
with  the  Embassy  of  Colombia  and  in 
violation  of  the  congressional  instruc- 
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tlons  that  the  sufficiency  for  an  Inves- 
tigation of  antldiunpins  petitions  be 
determined  without  reference  to  the 
views  of  others,  the  International 
Trade  Administration  (ITA)  dismissed 
the  petition  of  Roses  Inc.  Thus  it 
denied  both  relief  and  further  investi- 
gation of  the  rose  growers  complaints, 
(b)  On  July  9,  1981,  Roses  Inc.  filed 
a  civil  action  with  the  U.S.  Court  of 
International  Trade  seeking  Judicial 
review  of  the  ITA's  refusal  to  investi- 
gate the  dmnping  of  roses  from  Co- 
lombia, as  alleged  in  the  petition.  On 
July  20.  two  trade  associations  repre- 
senting Colombian  rose  producers 
filed  motions  to  Intervene  in  the  Court 
proceeding.  Roses  Inc.  opposed  such 
intervention.  On  August  21,  1981.  the 
Court  denied  the  motions  for  interven- 
tion. Subsequently,  the  administrative 
record  was  filed  with  the  court  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  In  response  to  the  rose  grow- 
er's request,  the  Court  on  October  8 
designated  the  case  for  review  upon 
the  administrative  record.  On  October 
15.  1981.  Roses  Inc.  filed  its  motion  for 
judgment  on  the  administrative 
record.  After  a  number  of  extensions 
requested  by  the  Government,  the 
case  has  finally  been  briefed  by  all  of 
the  interested  parties  and  a  decision  is 
expected  to  be  rendered  in  late  May 
1982.  However,  not  only  has  Roses  Inc. 
been  denied  the  right  to  an  antidump- 
ing duty  investigation  by  an  improper 
refusal  to  investigate  by  the  adminis- 
trative agency,  it  has  also  been  frus- 
trated in  its  right  to  expeditious  Judi- 
cial review  by  the  dilatory  tactics  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

(5)  As  if  encouraged  by  the  above 
negative  action  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Colombian  growers 
have  sharply  increased  their  exports 
to  the  United  SUtes.  During  the  12- 
month  period  ending  October  1981. 
U.S.  imports  of  fresh  cut  roses  from 
Colombia  increased  to  54.0  million,  as 
compared  to  the  total  of  36.0  million 
in  calendar  year  1980.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Census. 
IM  146.  November.  December  1980. 
October  1981.  This  represents  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  space  of  1  year. 
At  the  same  time,  rose  growers  in 
Israel  and  the  Netherlands  appear  to 
be  equally  encouraged  by  the  favor- 
able treatment  which  they  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  agen- 
cies charged  with  enforcing  the  trade 
laws:  Imports  from  Israel  and  The 
Netherlands  during  the  same  12- 
month  period  in  the  aggregate  totaled 
9.7  million,  as  compared  to  a  total  of 
6.4  million  in  the  1980  calendar  year, 
amounting  to  an  increase  of  52  per- 
cent. Total  imports  from  tdl  countries 
during  the  12-month  period  ending 
October  31,  1981  totaled  68.6  million 
blooms,  as  compared  to  total  imports 
of  44.5  million  blooms  in  the  calendar 
year  1980,  an  increase  of  54  percent. 

(6)  Total  U.S.  consimfjption  of  roses 
in  calendar  year  1981  is  estimated  by 


Roses  Inc.  to  have  been  505  million 
blooms.  Imports  will  supply  13.6  per- 
cent of  the  market,  up  sharply  from 
the  9.6  percent  market  share  for  .total 
imports  in  calendar  year  1980.  The  do- 
mestic rose  growing  Industry  Is  faced 
with  the  imminent  prospect  of  imports 
breaking  through  the  15  percent 
market  share  benchmark  in  1982.  a 
level  which  signals  such  market  en- 
trenchment that  domestic  growers  will 
be  rapidly  forced  out  of  the  domestic 
market.  This  happened  to  carnations 
and  pompon  chrysanthemums  in 
1973—7  years  later  the  Importers 
owned  and  controlled  the  domestic 
market  for  those  fresh  cut  flowers. 

III.  TH«  IfXXS  AWD  JTTSTinCATIOIl  FOR  THl  DO- 
KXSnC  ROSS  GROWnS  TO  REQUEST  THZ  COIf- 
GRXSS  TO  PROVIDE  TARIFF  TRBATHZirT  COMFA- 
RABLB  TO  THAT  FKOVIBED  BY  THE  BUROFEAH 
CCOnOMIC  COMMtmiTT  TO  ITS  ROSE  OROWEKS 

The  information  presented  in  the 
preceding  section  shows  that  Roses 
Inc.  has  invoked  every  available  do- 
mestic legal  remedy  to  secure  the  cor- 
rection of  this  extremely  grave  import 
dilemma.  It  has  exercised  prudence 
and  foresight  in  attempting  to  invoke 
the  remedies  provided  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  serious  and  material 
injury  of  a  domestic  industry  from 
unfair  competition  caused  by  dimiping 
and  government  subsidization.  The 
rose  growers  have  been  denied  relief  in 
every  forum  they  have  sought  recov- 
ery. Each  potential  remedy  has  been 
unavailing  to  help  stem  the  onrushing 
tide  of  imports  which  threaten  de- 
struction of  both  the  industry  and  its 
members. 

The  three  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries supplying  roses  to  the  United 
States— Colombia.  Israel,  and  the 
Netherlands— in  the  12  months  ending 
October  1981  accounted  for  93  percent 
of  total  U.S.  imports  of  roses.  Togeth- 
er they  currently  possess  the  capacity 
to  produce  1.3  billion  rose  blooms  an- 
nually: 1  billion.  Netherlands:  65  mil- 
lion, Colombia;  190  million.  Israel;  see 
USrrC  Publication  1059,  April  1980, 
page  A- 13  re  Netherlands  and  Israel: 
Colombia  is  reported  to  export  83  per- 
cent of  its  rose  production  to  the 
United  SUtes.  therefore  the  54  million 
blooms  actually  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  past  12 
months  divided  by  83  percent  yields 
estimated  production  of  65  million 
blooms.  Each  of  these  coiuitries  ex- 
ports more  than  80  percent  of  its  pro- 
duction. Thus,  the  3  could  export  an 
aggregate  of  1  billion  blooms  to  the 
United  States,  equivalent  to  twice  the 
total  U.S.  demand.  Each  of  these  coun- 
tries Increased  its  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  more  than  50  percent 
in  1981.  Together  their  aggregate  U.S. 
market  stiare  is  rapidly  reaching  the 
15-percent  danger  point  beyond  which 
rapid  elimination  of  U.S.  growers  from 
the  rose  market  will  occur.  These  for- 


eign competitors  have  resolutely  and 
successfully  opposed  the  efforts  of 
Roses  Inc.  to  secure  for  its  U.S.  grower 
members  the  benefits  Intended  by 
Congress.  The  administrative  agencies 
seemingly  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
foreign  suppliers,  and  who  are  orga- 
nized with  sophisticated  marketing  re- 
sources to  accelerate  their  takeover  of 
the  American  rose  market. 

Due  to  these  clrcimistances.  the 
grower  members  of  Roses  Inc.  turn  to 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the 
UJS.  Congress  to  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  these  grievances.  Specifically, 
the  domestic  rose  greenhouse  firms  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  amend  the  U.S. 
tariff  so  as  provide  the  same  type  of 
import  duties  which  the  Etiropean 
Economic  Commiuilty  maintains 
against  imports  of  roses  from  the 
United  States.  Colombia,  and  other 
countries.  That  treatment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  II.  Chapter  6.  Heading 
Number  06.03  of  the  Conmion  Exter- 
nal Tariff  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  specifies  the  rates  of  duty 
to  be  applied  to  imports  of  roses  and 
other  fresh  cut  flowers  from  outside 
the  Community,  as  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing page: 
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The  EEC  has  refused  to  negotiate 
any  concession  on  the  rate  applicable 
to  fresh  cut  flowers  in  the  recently 
concluded— 1979— Tokyo  round  of 
trade  agreement  negotiations.  In  the 
Kennedy  round,  concluded  in  1967, 
the  EIEC  negotiated  and  was  granted 
binding  tariffs  on  rose  imports  at  the 
full  statutory  rate  to  roses  grown 
during  the  principal  growing  season  in 
Europe— June  1  to  October  31— where- 
as it  allowed  only  a  minor  3  percent 
tariff  reduction  from  the  20  percent 
rate  applicable  to  "off-season"  im- 
ports. November  1  to  May  31.  The 
United  States  accepted  this  long- 
standing position  of  the  EEC  to  grant 
no  meaningful  concessions  on  its  ex- 
ternal tariff  on  fresh  cut  flowers. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  re- 
duced its  full  statutory  duty  rate  of  40 
percent  ad  valorem  tax  on  imports  to 
the  level  of  4  percent  of  miniature  car- 
nations, and  to  8  percent  on  both  roses 
and  other  fresh  cut  flowers.  In  trade 
stgreements  with  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
cut  its  tariff  on  fresh  cut  flowers  by  15 
percent— effective  1939— by  an  addi- 
tional 12V^  percentage  points  in  the 
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initial  OATT  negotiations— effective 
1948— by  an  additional  2V^  percentage 
points  In  the  GATT— Dillion  round— 
of  tariff  negotiations— effective  1963— 
and  by  6  percentage  points  on  minia- 
ture carnations,  and  2  percentage 
points  on  roses  and  other  fresh  cut 
flowers  in  the  Tokyo  round.  During 
the  existence  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community— 1957  to  the 
present— that  txxly  has  refused  to 
grant  any  concessions  on  fresh  cut 
flowers,  including  roses,  during  its 
principal  growing  season,  and  only  the 
3  percent  reduction  for  imports  during 
the  off  season.  Its  tariff  level  of  24 
percent  for  imports  during  its  prime 
growing  season  is  300  percent  of  the 
current  U.S.  rates. 

The  domestic  rose  greenhouse  firms 
believe  it  is  reasonable,  equitable,  and 
just  for  Congress  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Schedule  to  provide  customs 
treatment  on  U.S.  imports  of  roses 
equivalent  to  that  which  the  EEC— 
with  the  agreement  of  the  United 
T  States— has  insisted  upon  retaining  for 
the  protection  of  the  fresh  cut  flower 
greenhouse  industry  in  the  European 
Community. 

The  bUl  I  sun  introducing  will  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  The  domestic  rose 
growers  have  requested  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  support  the 
Introduction  and  enactment  of  this 
legislation  diulng  the  second  session 
of  the  97th  Congress.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  for  this  requested  action.* 


By  Mr.  DkCONCINI: 
S.  2467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  require  a  fiduciary  to  invest  at 
least  5  per  centum  of  the  assests  of  an 
employee  benefit  plan  in  residential 
home  mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

urvESTHKirr  ni  Hom  mortoaoes  by 

RXTIRKIfKirT  PtAMS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proposing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  (ERISA)  of  1974  to  require  that 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  assets  of  a 
pension  plan  be  invested  Ln  residential 
mortgages.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  housing  industry. 
The  industry  is  in  its  most  severe  de- 
pression since  World  War  n.  For  7 
consecutive  months  housing  starts 
have  fallen  below  1  million  units.  In 
1981,  only  1.1  million  units  were  start- 
ed, down  more  than  45  percent  from 
the  2  million  luilts  started  anniULUy  in 
1977  and  1978.  Further,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  predicts 
1,074,000  housing  starts  in  1982, 
making  it  the  worst  year  in  modem 
history. 

Of  course,  this  depressed  housing 
situation  has  had  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry.  Unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction trades  accounts  for  1  in  10  of 
the  Nation's  total  jobless  and  is  more 


than  twice  the  national  average.  Con- 
struction unemploj^ment  in  February 
was  18.1  percent  or  9^8,000  workers. 
The  niunber  could  go  higher  as  more 
skilled  craftsmen  lose  their  Jobs  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  as  imemployment 
soars,  so  does  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  every  1  percent  increase  in  unem- 
ployment costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $25  billion.  Programs  such  as  un- 
employment compensation  and  food 
stamps  inciir  increased  expenditures 
as  more  and  more  unemployed  seek  as- 
sistance. 

The  primary  causes  for  this  disas- 
trous situation  are  high  interest  rates 
and  lack  of  mortgage  funds.  The  un- 
availability of  mortgage  money  began 
to  develop  in  the  early  seventies  and 
has  continued  because  of  disinterme- 
diatlon  occurring  in  thrift  institutions 
which  have  been  strong  champions  of 
the  residential  mortgage  market.  The 
lack  of  mortgage  funds  coupled  with 
high  interest  rates  has  decimated  the 
housing  industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 600  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  pension  funds  that  could  become  a 
primary  source  for  home  financing. 
Thus,  if  this  bill  were  enacted  at  least 
$30  billion  would  within  a  short  period 
of  time  be  Invested  in  residential  mort- 
gages. Not  only  will  a  large  pool  of 
funds  be  available  for  financing  home 
buyers,  but  at  the  same  time  mortgage 
interest  rates  should  begin  to  subside. 

Since  ERISA  was  passed  in  1974,  pri- 
vate pension  investments  in  residential 
mortgages  have  decreased.  This  is  be- 
cause provisions  in  the  law  have  been 
overly  restrictive.  Thus,  my  bill 
amends  the  prudent  man  rule  to  re- 
quire that  at  least  5  percent  of  pension 
fund  assests  be  invested  In  residential 
mortgages.  The  bill  also  requires  that 
the  Investments  be  adequately  secured 
and  bear  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

Upon  enactment,  this  bill  would  not 
only  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  housing 
industry,  but  will  aUow  pension  plans 
to  obtain  safe,  high  returns  on  their 
Investments.  "This  industry  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  our  present  economic 
problems.  It  is  time  that  the  Congress 
act  to  provide  relief.  This  measure  is 
designed  to  provide  assistance  while  at 
the  same  time  limiting  the  costs  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  virtually 
nothing.  In  my  view,  aU  who  are  af- 
fected by  this  proi>osal  would  be  posi- 
tively impacted.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2467 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxiae  of 
Representative*    of   the    United.    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 


section  404  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Inct«ne  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  UJS.C. 
1104)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
in  subsection  (a) 

"(d)  a  fiduciary  shall  invest  at  least  5  per 
centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
assets  of  a  plan  in— 

"(1)  mortgages  and  loans  which  are  ade- 
quately secured  by  liens  on  residential  real 
property  and  which  bear  reasonable  rates  of 
interest; 

"(2)  securities  backed  by  such  mortgages 
and  loans;  and 

"(3)  obligations  and  securities  issued  by 
mortgages  approved  for  participation  in  any 
mortgage  insurance  program  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  a  rate  of  interest 
is  reasonable  if  it  at  least  equals  the  average 
net  yield  of  all  investments  made  by  the 
plan  for  the  preceding  ten-year  period  (or 
any  shorter  period  of  at  least  three  consecu- 
tive years  within  such  ten-year  period)  or  is 
consistent  with  other  rates  of  return  on 
similar  investments.". 

(b)  Section  404(aKl)  of  such  Act  (29 
n.S.C.  1104(aKl))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"subsection  (d)  and"  after  "Subject  to". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsem,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  99,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
a  deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  in  coimection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child. 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 

Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1018,  a  bill  to  protect  and  conserve 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  140T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottsx),  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  F.  Btrd, 
Jr.)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1407,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  by  strengthening  the  in- 
vestigatory and  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Postal  Service  by  authorizing  in- 
spection authority  and  by  providing 
for  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
orders  under  section  3005  of  such  title, 
pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representations  or  lot- 
teries, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  if.e4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1664.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  supplies  under 
the  control  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies within  the  Department  of  Defense 
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to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  as  If  it 
were  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
E>efen5e  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  loan  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments property  transferred  to  such 
agency  from  other  Federal  agencies  as 
excess  property. 

S.  1«TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ldoas)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1675,  a  bill 
to  help  eliminate  world  himger  and 
malnutrition  and  promote  global  secu- 
rity. 

8.  1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuhm)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1701,  a  biU 
to  amend  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials 
in  the  identification  of  certain  de- 
ceased individuals  and  In  the  location 
of  missing  children  and  other  specified 
individuals. 

S.  2t5S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastkn,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciifi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2155,  a  bill  to  require  a  foreign 
country  be  declared  to  be  in  default 
before  payments  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  loans  owed  by  such 
country  or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  a  158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2158,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  and  direct  the  pay- 
ment of  an  incentive  grant  for  high- 
way safety  programs  to  any  State  in 
any  fiscal  year  during  which  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  include  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated: to  establish  a  national  driver 
register,  for  other  purposes, 
s.  aaio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2210,  a  bill 
to  amend  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
to  reduce  fraud  and  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2226,  a 
bill  to  amend  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  for  emergency  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  and  for  other  piu-poses. 

S.  3370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2270,  a  bill  to  amend  section  II  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  provide  general- 
ly that  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
impose  further  restriction  on  the  right 
of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

S.  3381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crah- 
STOif)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2281,  a  bill  to  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contribu- 
tions of  computers  and  other  sophisti- 
cated technological  equipment  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

S.  3309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C^hatee,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2309,  a 
bill  to  amend  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973,  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exoif) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2338,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials. 

8.  3388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler,  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
oiCK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2368,  a  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
take  certain  actions  to  obtain  relief 
from  nontariff  trade  barriers  Imposed 
by  foreign  countries  against  aerricul- 
tural  goods  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

%.  t«ii 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SrscrcR,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KsNifEDT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2411,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968. 

sxifATK  jonrr  Ktaovanon  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  aidded  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  altering  Federal 
fiscal  decisionmaking  procedures. 
BiifATi  Jonrr  kisolution  i3s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DECoifcnri, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
AiTDREWs),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsora^f  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
August  14,  1982.  as  "National  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  Day." 

sot  ATI  JOINT  RKSOLirnON  1  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  the  "White  House  Con- 
ference on  Productivity  Act." 

SDIATX  JOIirr  RXSOLDTION  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National 
Junior  Bowling  Championship  Week." 

SKNATI  joint  USOLUnON  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  189.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  May  25, 
1982,  as  -Missing  ChUdren  Day." 

SKNATI  CONCUKItZNT  RISOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  82,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  observe 
the  month  of  May  1982  as  Older 
Americans  Month. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  82, 
supra. 

amendment  no.  1398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1395  proposed  to  S. 
1662.  a  bill  to  establish  a  limited  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  to 
set  forth  a  Federal  policy.  Initiate  a 
program,  and  establish  a  national 
schedule  for  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
CERTAIN  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 


NO.  13BS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2311)  to  revise  and 
extend  programs  relating  to  biomedi- 
cal research,  research  training,  medi- 
cal library  assistance,  health  informa- 
tion, and  promotion,  and  research 
ethics. 

RKALTR  PlAirwIIfC  AND  RESOITRCC  AIXOCATIOH 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27,  1982,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment  in   the   Senate    Committee   on 


Labor  and  Human  Resources  to 
Senate  bill  2311  to  repeal  title  XV  of 
the  Public  Service  Act  and  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  a  greatly  revised 
system  of  health  care  planning  and 
cost  containment.  This  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote.  I  Informed 
the  chairman  at  that  time  that  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  on  health 
planning  and  cost  containment  during 
the  floor  debate  on  Senate  bill  2311. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  explain 
to  my  colleagues  why  this  amendment 
was  offered  and  why  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  support  this  nec- 
essary continuation  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  planning  efforts. 

There  are  very  few  expenditures  at 
either  the  Federal  or  State  level  which 
are  greater  than  those  for  health  care 
and  virtusdly  none  has  Increased  as 
rapidly  or  as  consistently  over  the  past 
two  decades.  Last  year  alone  increases 
in  health  care  costs  was  over  15  per- 
cent and  this  increase  was  on  top  of 
costs  which  had  escalated  to  331  per- 
cent between  1970-80. 

Among  the  methods  used  to  address 
and  to  control  health  costs  has  been 
health  planning  and  certificate  of 
need  review.  Funding  for  the  present 
program  will  expire  on  September  30, 
1982.  It  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
Government  encourage  the  continu- 
ation of  health  planning  and  while 
doing  so  recognize  where  changes  to 
existing  law  can,  and  should,  be 
changed. 

My  amendment  addresses  both  ob- 
jectives. States  are  free  to  choose, 
without  penalty,  whether  or  not  to 
participate.  The  bill  is  vastly  less  pre- 
scriptive and,  therefore,  the  States  are 
also  free  to  de»i*n  their  own  system  of 
planning  within  very  broad  Federal 
parameters.  And— the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  cut  in  half. 
In  addition,  my  amendment  contin- 
ues health  planning  and  certificate  of 
need  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining costs.  Other  goals  contained  in 
93-641,  title  XV,  are  deleted  as  re- 
quirements but  not  prohibited.  Only 
the  most  major  of  hospital  expendi- 
tures will  be  subject  to  review,  thus  ex- 
empting from  control  all  but  the  sig- 
nificantly expensive  capital  projects 
and  new  services.  There  are  also 
changes  in  law  to  assure  thtiettueiUNb. 
pital  receives  a  prompt  response  to  its 
requests. 

Finally,  there  has  been  Included  a 
modest  attempt  to  encourage  the 
strengthening  of  market  forces  within 
the  health  care  system.  Funds  have 
been  made  available  to  assist  irf  the  de- 
velopment of  so-called  pro  competition 
models.  In  addition,  advisory  councils, 
dominated  by  employers  and  other 
purchasers  who  actually  pay  the 
major  portion  of  the  health  care  bill, 
are  established.  These  councils  wiU 
insure  that  those  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in  controlling  costs  have  a  say 
in  the  way  it  is  being  done. 


Mr.  President.  Health  care  cost  in- 
creases contribute  substantiaUy  to 
Federal  and  State  deficits  and,  as  the 
major  purchaser  of  health  care— $70.9 
billion  in  1980— we  have  an  obligation 
to  address  these  Increases.  Perhaps 
even  more  Important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  increases  in  the  price  of 
health  care  hold  down  or  even  reduce 
the  types  or  amount  of  services  so  des- 
perately needed  by  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens  and  others  who  count  upon 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  pay  health 
care  bills. 

Health  care  is  too  important  and  too 
high  priced  to  be  left  to  develop  in  an 
unplanned  and  unnecessarily  duplica- 
tive way.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  my 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  fuU  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

At  the  committee  markup  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  who  voted  against  my 
amendment  did  express  an  interest  in 
finding  a  solution  to  this  most  press- 
ing and  serious  problem.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  offer  their  sugges- 
tions as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  this  new 
health  planning  proposal  and  further 
urge  that  the  fuU  Senate  supp>ort  its 
adoption  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2311. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1396 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

TITLE  ni— HEALTH  PLANNING  AND 
RESOURCE  ALLCKIATION 

SRORT  TITLB 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Planning  and  Resource  Allocation 
Act  of  1982". 

revision  op  program 
Sec.  302.  (a)  TlUe  XV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  XV— HEALTH  PLANNING 
"Part  A— General  Provisions 

"PINDINOS  ANT  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1501.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  the  present  system  of  health  plan- 
ning and  development  contains  too  many 
often  mutually  exclusive  goals  which  pre- 
vent the  achievement  of  predictable  sus- 
especially  In  regard  to  con- 
taining the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  health 
care; 

"(2)  since  the  Federal  Government  pays 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  total  health  care 
costs,  and  since  the  cost  of  health  care  is  es- 
calating at  an  unacceptable  rate,  cost  con- 
tainment is  a  proper  and  necessary  Federal 
responsibility;  and 

"(3)  a  major  cause  of  the  increase  In 
health  care  costs  Is  the  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  programs,  and  there  is 
a  need  to  control  the  supply  of  health  care 
facilities  and  services  through  planning  and 
resource  allocation. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
mote a  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  governments  in 
order  to  develop  alternative  responses  to  the 


challenge  of  planning  for  and  controlling 
the  growth  of  institutional  health  care  fa- 
cilities and  services,  by  providing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  current  health  planning  and  cer- 
tificate of  need  programs  and  by  providing 
new  opportunities  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  competition  as  a  controller  of 
the  growth  of  health  care  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

"DEPINinONS 

"Sec.  1502.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

"(3)  The  term  'Governor'  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State. 

"(4)  The  term  'State  health  services  and 
resources  allocation  agency'  or  'designated 
agency'  means  the  State  agency  which  is 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  de- 
velop the  State  plan  required  under  section 
1512  and  which  Is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  SUte  certificate  of  need  pro- 
gram required  under  section  1514. 

"(5)  The  term  'State  health  services  and 
resources  allocation  plan'  or  'State  plan' 
means  a  plan  submitted  by  the  designated 
agency  and  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  accordance  with  section  1512. 

"(6)  The  term  SUte  administrative  pro- 
gram' or  'State  program'  means  the  State 
administrative  program  required  under  sec- 
tion 1513. 

"(7)  The  term  'health  care  facility'  means 
a  private  or  public  hospital,  rehabilitation 
facility,  niu^ing  home,  or  any  other  health 
care  facility  that  the  Governor  of  a  State 
may  designate  by  regulation. 

"(8)  The  term  Institutional  health  serv- 
ices' means  health  services  which  (A)  are 
provided  through  health  care  facilities,  and 
(B)  entail  annual  operating  costs  of  at  least 
the  expenditure  minimum.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  expenditure  mini- 
mum' means  $250,000  for  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  October  1.  1982,  and  for 
each  twelve-month  period  thereafter, 
$250,000  or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  SUte, 
the  fig\ire  in  effect  for  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period,  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
change  in  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period  in  an  index  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  for  purposes  of  making 
such  adjustment. 

"(9)  The  term  'capital  expenditure'  means 
an  expenditure— 

"(A)  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  health  care 
facility;  and 

"(B)(i)  which  (D  under  generally  accept- 
ing accounting  principles  is  not  properly 
chargeable  as  an  expense  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  or  (II)  is  made  to  obtain  by 
lease  or  comparable  arrangement  any  facili- 
ty or  part  thereof  or  any  equipment  for  a 
facility  ocjpart;  and 

"(U)  which  (I)  exceeds  the  expenditure 
minimum,  (II)  substantially  changes  the  bed 
capacity  of  the  facility  with  respect  to 
which  the  expenditure  is  made,  or  (III)  sub- 
stantially changes  the  services  of  such  facili- 
ty. / 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii)(I),  the 
cost  of  any  studies,  surveys,  dfesigns,  ojans, 
working  drawings,  specifications,  and  other 
activities  essential  to  the  acquisition,  im- 
provement, expansion,  or  replacement  of 
any  plant  or  equipment  with  respect  to 
which  tm  expenditure  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(1)  is  made  shall  be  included  in  de- 
termining if  such  expenditure  exeeeds  the 
expenditure  minimum.  Donations  of  equip- 
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ment  or  facilities  to  a  health  care  facility 
which  11  acquired  direcUy  by  such  facility 
would  be  subject  to  review  under  section 
1514  shall  be  considered  capital  expendi- 
tures t^  purposes  of  such  section,  and  a 
transfer  of  equipment  or  facilities  for  less 
than  fair  market  value  shall  be  considered  a 
capital  expenditure  for  purposes  of  such 
section  If  a  transfer  of  the  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities at  fair  market  value  would  be  subject 
to  review  under  such  section.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  expenditure 
minimum'  means  11.000.000  for  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  October  1.  1982. 
and  for  each  twelve-month  period  thereaf- 
ter, tl. 000.000  or.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
State,  the  figure  In  effect  for  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period,  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
change  In  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period  in  an  Index  maintained  or  developed 
by  the  IJepartment  of  Commerce  and  dMig- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation  for 
purposes  of  making  such  adjustment. 

"(10)  The  term  'major  medical  equipment' 
means  medical  equipment  which  is  used  for 
the  provision  of  medical  and  other  health 
services  and  which  costs  in  excess  of 
$400,000.  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude medical  equipment  acquired  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  clinical  laboratory  to  provide 
clinical  laboratory  services  If  the  clinical 
laboratory  is  independent  of  a  physician's 
office  and  a  hospital  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
, graphs  (10)  and  (11)  of  section  IMKs)  of 
'such  Act.  In  determining  whether  medical 
equipment  has  a  value  in  excess  of  (400.000. 
the  value  of  studies,  surveys,  designs,  plans, 
working  drawings,  specifications,  and  other 
activities  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
equipment  shaU  be  Included. 

"(11)  The  term  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization' means  a  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion, organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State, 
which— 

"(A)  Is  a  qualified  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization under  section  1310(d):  or 

"(BXi)  provides  or  otherwise  makes  avail- 
able to  enrolled  participants  health  care 
services,  including  at  least  the  following 
basic  health  c«xe  services:  usual  physl^an 
services,  hospitalization,  laboratory,  Stay. 
emergency  and  preventive  services,  and  out 
of  area  coverage:  (11)  Is  compensated  (except 
for  copayments)  for  the  provision  of  the 
basic  health  care  services  listed  in  clause  (1) 
to  enrolled  participants  by  a  payment  which 
is  paid  on  a  periodic  basis  without  regard  to 
the  date  the  health  care  services  are  provid- 
ed and  which  is  fixed  without  regard  to  the 
frequency,  extent,  or  kind  of  health  service 
actually  provided:  and  (ill)  provides  physi- 
cians' services  primarily  (I)  directly  through 
physicians  who  are  either  employees  or 
partners  of  such  organization,  or  (11) 
through  arrangements  with  Individual  phy- 
sicians or  one  or  more  groups  of  physicians 
(organized  on  a  group  practice  or  individual 
practice  basis). 

"(12)  The  term  provider  of  health  care' 
means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  a  direct  provider  of  health 
care  (Including  a  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
podiatrist,  optometrist,  physician  assistant, 
or  ancillary  personnel  employed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician)  In  that  the  Indi- 
vidual's primary  current  activity  is  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  to  individuals  or  the 
administration  of  facilities  or  institutions 
(including  hospitals.  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, rehabilitation  facilities,  alcohol  and 
dnig  abuse  treatment  facilities,  outpatient 
facilities,  and  health  maintenance  organiza- 


tions) in  which  such  care  Is  provided  and, 
when  required  by  SUte  law,  the  Individual 
has  received  professional  training  in  the 
provision  of  such  care  or  in  such  administra- 
tion and  Is  licensed  or  certified  for  such  pro- 
vision or  administration: 

"(B)  who  holds  a  fiduciary  position  with, 
or  has  a  fiduciary  Interest  in,  any  entity  de- 
scribed In  clause  (II)  or  (Iv)  of  subparagraph 
(C)  other  than  an  entity  described  In  such 
clause  which  Is  also  an  entity  described  in 
section  501(cK3)  of  the  Intem*l  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  which  does  not  have  as  its 
primary  purpose  the  delivery  of  health  care, 
the  conduct  of  research,  the  conduct  of  in- 
struction for  health  professionals,  or  the 
production  of  drugs  or  articles  described  in 
clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (C): 

"(C)  who  receives  (either  directly  or 
throuih  the  individual's  spouse)  more  than 
one-fifth  of  his  gross  annual  Income  from 
any  one  or  combination  of — 

"(1)  fees  or  other  compensation  for  re- 
search into  or  Instruction  in  the  provision  of 
health  care, 

"(11)  entities  engaged  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  or  In  research  or  Instruction  in 
the  provision  of  health  care, 

"(ill)  producing  or  supplying  drugs  or 
other  articles  for  individuals  or  entities  for 
use  in  the  provision  of  or  in  research  into  or 
Instruction  in  the  provision  of  health  care, 
or 

"(Iv)  enUties  engaged  in  producing  drugs 
or  such  other  articles;  or 

"(D)  who  Is  the  member  of  the  Immediate 
family  of  an  individual  deacritied  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B).  or  (C). 

"(13)  The  term  'major  purchaser'  means— 

"(A)  any  insurance  company  that  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  providing  health  in- 
surance coverage,  and  that  has  a  board  of 
directors  composed  of  Individuals  a  majority 
of  whom  are  not  providers  of  health  care: 

"(B)  any  major  employer  that  Is  not  a  pro- 
vider of  health  care  or  that  haa  a  board  of 
directors  composed  of  individuals  a  majority 
of  whom  are  not  providers  of  health  care: 

"(C)  any  labor  organization  that  provides 
or  negotiates  for  health  insuranoe  benefits 
for  Its  members; 

"(IS  any  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment that  provides  health  care  for  its  resi- 
dents or  Is  a  major  employer  (as  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)):  or 

"(E)  any  nonprofit  health  benefit  plan. 
"(14)  The  term  'National  Council'  means 
the  National  Health  Plaiuilng  and  Resource 
Control  Council  established  under  section 
1531. 

"(16)  The  term  "rehabiliUUon  facility' 
means  an  inpatient  or  an  outpatient  facility 
which  Is  operated  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  rehabiliUtion  of  disabled 
persons  through  an  Integrated  program  of 
medical  and  other  services  which  are  provid- 
ed under  competent  professional  supervi- 
sion. 

"Pakt  B— Statb  Hzaltb  PuunriifG  ahd 
RBBOXTmci  Allocatioh 

"DESIONA'nON  OP  STATE  HEALTH 
SERVICES  AND  RESOURCES  KLAJOCA- 
TION  AGENCY 

"Sk.  1511.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Oovemor  of  each  Eltate 
shall  designate  a  State  agency  as  the  State 
health  services  and  resource  allocation 
agency. 
""(b)  The  designated  agency  shall— 
"(1)  develop  and  administer  the  State 
health  services  and  resource  allocation  plan 
required  under  section  1513: 


"'(2)  develop  and  administer  the  SUte  ad- 
ministrative program  required  under  section 
1513: 

""(3)  administer  the  certificate  of  need  pro- 
gram required  under  section  1514:  and 

"(4)  prepare  the  annual  report  required 
under  section  1517. 

"■unpuuf 

"Sk.  1512.  The  designated  agency  of  each 
State  shall  prepare  the  StAte  health  services 
and  resources'  allocation  plan.  Each  State 
plan  shall  contain— 

"'(Da  description  of  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  State  for  services  and  facilities  to 
which  section  1514  applies; 

""(2)  an  inventory  of  the  health  care  serv- 
ices and  faclliUes  located  in  the  SUte  to 
which  section  1514  applies;  and 

"(3)  a  comparison  of  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  SUte  Identified  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  with  the  services  and  facilities 
identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  and  a 
sUtement  of  how  the  designated  agency 
plans  to  all(x»te  such  services  and  facilities 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  SUte. 

"RATI  ADKnnBTmATIVI  PKOOIAM 

"'Ssc.  1513.  (a)  The  designated  agency 
shall  develop  a  SUte  administrative  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  health  planning  and 
resource  allocation.  The  program  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  performance  within 
the  SUte  of  the  functions  deacribed  in  sec- 
tion 1511(b)  and  specify  the  designated 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  such  fiuictlons  and  for 
the  administration  of  the  SUte  program; 

"(2)  contain  or  be  supported  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  designated  agency 
has  under  SUte  law  the  authority  to  carry 
out  such  functions  and  the  SUte  program: 

"(3)  contain  a  current  budget  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  designated  agencr. 

"(4)  contain  provisions  for  a  professional 
staff  for  health  planning  and  resource  allo- 
cation; 

"(5)  require  the  designated  agency  to  per- 
form its  functions  in  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished procedures  and  criteria  of  that 

agency; 

"(6)  require  the  designated  agency  to 
comply  with  State  administrative  regula- 
tions required  of  other  public  agencies 
within  the  SUte: 

"(7)  provide  for  fiscal  control  and  account- 
ing procedures  consistent  with  SUte  law; 
and 

"'(8)  provisions  for  a  staff  for  the  SUte 
Advisory  Board  established  under  section 
1516. 

"'(b>  The  SUte  administrative  program 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
SUte. 

"cnTmcATS  or  mzn  fhookam 

"Ssc.  1514.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall  establish  a 
certificate  of  need  program.  The  certificate 
of  need  program  shall,  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  provide  for  the  following: 

"'(1)  Review  and  determination  of  need 
under  such  program  for— 

"(A)  major  medical  equipment  and  institu- 
tional health  services,  and 

"(B)  capital  expenditures, 
shall  be  made  before  the  time  such  equip- 
ment Is  acquired,  such  services  are  offered, 
substantial  ex[)endltures  are  undertaken  in 
preparation  for  such  offering,  or  capital  ex- 
penditures are  obligated. 

"(2)  The  acquisition  and  offering  of  only 
such  equipment  and  services  as  may  be 
found  by  the  designated  agency  to  be 
needed:  and  the  obligation  of  only  those 
capital  expenditures  found  to  be  needed  by 
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the  designated  agency.  Except  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  section,  review  under  the 
program  of  an  application  for  a  certificate 
of  need  may  not  be  made  subject  to  any  cri- 
terion and  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
need  may  not  be  made  subject  to  any  condi- 
tion unless  the  criterion  or  condition  direct- 
ly relates  to— 

"(A)  criteria  prescribed  by  section  1515(c), 

""(B)  criteria  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  promulgated  under  section 
1632(a)  (as  such  section  was  in  effect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Resource  Allocation  Act  of  1982), 
or 

"■(C)  criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  by 
the  designated  agency  in  accordance  with 
an  authorization  prescribed  by  SUte  law. 
The  Secretary  may  not  require  a  SUte  to  in- 
clude in  its  program  any  criterion  in  addi- 
tion to  criteria  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B). 

"(3)  An  application  for  a  certificate  of 
need  for  an  Institutional  health  service, 
medical  equipment,  or  a  capital  expenditure 
shall  specify  the  time  the  applicant  will  re- 
quire to  make  such  service  or  equipment 
available  or  to  obligate  such  expenditure 
and  a  timetable  for  making  such  service  or 
equipment  available  or  obligating  such  ex- 
penditure. After  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  need,  the  designated  agency  shall  peri(xli- 
cally  review  the  progress  of  the  holder  of 
the  certificate  in  meeting  the  timeUble 
specified  In  the  approved  application  for  the 
certificate.  If  on  the  basis  of  such  a  review 
the  designated  agency  determines  that  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  is  not  meeting  such 
timetable  and  is  not  mukiny  a  good  faith 
effort  to  meet  it,  the  designated  agency  may 
withdraw  the  certificate. 

"(4)  In  issuing  a  certificate  of  need,  the 
SUte  shall  specify  In  the  certificate  the 
maximum  amount  of  capital  expenditures 
which  may  be  obligated  under  such  certifi- 
cate. The  program  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
prescribe  the  extent  to  which  a  project  au- 
thorized by  a  certificate  of  need  shall  be 
subject  to  further  review  if  the  amount  of 
capital  expenditures  obligated  or  expected 
to  be  obligated  for  the  project  exceed  the 
maximum  specified  in  the  certificate  of 
need. 

"(5)  The  program  shaU  provide  that  (A) 
the  requirements  of  section  1515  shall  apply 
to  proceedings  under  the  program,  and  (B) 
each  decision  to  Issue  a  certificate  of  need 
(i)  may  only  be  issued  by  the  designated 
agency,  and  (ii)  shall,  except  in  emergency 
circumstances  that  pose  a  threat  to  public 
health,  be  consistent  with  the  SUte  plan  in 
effect  for  such  SUte  under  section  1512. 

"(bXl)  Under  the  program  a  SUte  shall 
not  require  a  certificate  of  need  for  the  of- 
fering of  an  inpatient  institutional  health 
service  or  the  acquisition  of  major  medical 
equipment  for  the  provision  of  an  inpatient 
institutional  health  service  or  the  obligation 
of  a  capital  expenditure  for  the  provision  of 
an  inpatient  institutional  health  service 
by- 

"(A)  a  health  maintenance  organization  or 
a  combination  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations If  (I)  the  facility  in  which  the  serv- 
ice will  be  provided  is  or  will  be  geographi 
cally  located  so  that  the  service  will  be  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  individuals  enrolled  in 
such  organization  or  organizations,  and  (11) 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  patients  who  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  receive  the  Insti- 
tutional health  service  will  be  individuals 
enroUed  with  such  organization  or  organiza- 
tions in  the  combination; 


"(B)  a  health  care  facility  if  (1)  the  facility 
primarily  provides  or  will  provide  inpatient 
health  services,  (11)  the  facility  U  or  will  be 
controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  health 
maintenance  organization  or  a  combination 
of  health  maintenanc«  organizations,  (111) 
the  facility  is  or  will  be  geographically  locat- 
ed so  that  the  service  will  be  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  individuals  enroUed  in  such  orga- 
nization or  organizations,  and  (iv)  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  patients  who  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  receive  the  institutional 
health  service  will  be  individuals  enrolled 
with  such  organization  or  organizations  in 
the  combination;  or 

"(C)  a  health  care  facility  (or  portion 
thereof)  if  (1)  the  facility  is  or  will  be  leased 
by  a  health  maintenance  organization  or 
combination  of  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations and  on  the  date  the  application  Is 
submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  at  least  fif- 
teen years  remain  in  the  term  of  the  lease, 
(U)  the  faculty  Is  or  wUl  be  geogr^hlcally 
located  so  that  the  service  will  be  reason- 
ably accessible  to  individuals  enrolled  in 
such  organization  or  organizations,  and  (111) 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  patients  who  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  receive  the  insti- 
tutional health  service  will  be  Individuals 
enrolled  with  such  organization, 
if,  with  respect  to  such  offering,  acquisition, 
or  obligation,  the  designated  agency  has, 
upon  application  under  paragraph  (2), 
granted  an  exemption  from  such  require- 
ment to  the  organization,  combination  of  or- 
ganizations, or  facility. 

'"(2)  A  health  maintenance  organization, 
combination  of  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, or  health  care  facility  shall  not  be 
exempt  under  paragraph  (1)  from  obtaining 
a  certificate  of  need  before  offering  an  Insti- 
tutional health  service,  acquiring  major 
medical  equipment,  or  obligating  capital  ex- 
penditures unless— 

"(A)  it  hss  submitted,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  designated 
agency  shall  prescribe,  an  application  for 
such  exemption, 

"(B)  the  application  contains  such  Infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization,  combi- 
nation, or  facility  and  the  proposed  offer- 
ing, acquisition,  or  obligation  as  the  desig- 
nated agency  may  require  to  determine  if 
the  organization  or  ccnnblnatlon  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  or  the  facili- 
ty meets  or  will  meet  such  requirements, 
and 

"(C)  the  designated  agency  approves  such 
^plication. 

In  the  case  of  a  proposed  health  care  facili- 
ty (or  portion  thereof)  which  has  not  begun 
to  provide  institutional  health  services  on 
the  date  an  application  is  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  such  facility 
(or  portion),  the  facility  (or  portion)  shall 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  when  the  facility  first  provides 
such  services.  The  designated  agency  shall 
approve  an  application  submitted  imder  this 
paragraph  if  it  determines  that  the  applica- 
ble requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  are  met. 
'"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d),  a 
health  care  facility  (or  any  part  thereof)  or 
medical  equipment  with  respect  to  which  an 
xemption  was  granted  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  be  sold  or  leased  and  a  controlling 
interest  in  such  facility  or  equipment  or  in  a 
lease  of  such  facility  or  equipment  may  not 
be  acquired  and  a  health  care  facility  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  which  was  granted  an  exemption  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  used  by  any 
person  other  than  the  lessee  described  in 
such  subparagraph  unless— 


"(A)  the  designated  agency  issues  a  certif i-   , 
cate  of  need  approving  the  sale,  lease,  acqui- 
sition, or  use,  or 

"(B)  the  designated  agency  determines, 
upon  application,  that  the  entity  to  which 
the  facility  or  equipment  is  proposed  to  be 
sold  or  leased,  which  Intends  to  acquire  the 
controlling  interest  in  or  use  the  facility  is 
(1)  a  health  maintenance  organization  or  a 
combination  of  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations which  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  with  respect  to  such  facility  or 
equipment,  the  entity  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clauses  (11)  and  fl^U)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph (A),  or  (11)  a  hei^th  care  facility 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (1), 
(11).  and  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  with  respect  to  its  paUents 
meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (iv)  of 
such  subparagraph. 

""(4)  In  the  case  of  a  health  maintenance 
organization  or  an  ambulatory  care  facility 
or  health  care  facility  which  ambulatory  or 
health  care  facility  is  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation or  a  combination  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  a  SUte  may  under  the 
program  apply  its  certificate  of  need  re- 
quirements only  to  the  offering  of  inpatient 
institutional  health  services,  the  acquisition 
of  major  medical  equipment,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  capital  expeodltures  for  the  offering 
of  inpatient  institutional  health  services 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  that  such  offer- 
ing, acquisition,  or  obligation  is  not  exempt 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  sectldn  1516(c),  if  a 
health  maintenance  organization  or  a 
health  care  facility  which  is  controUed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
need,  such  application  shall  be  approved  by 
the  designated  agency  if  the  designated 
agency  finds  (in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulaUon) 
that- 

"(A)  approval  of  such  application  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  the  memt>ers  of 
the  health  maintenance  organization  and  of 
the  new  members  which  such  organization 
can  reasonably  be  expe(;ted  to  enroll,  and 

"(B)  the  health  maintenance  organization 
is  unable  to  provide,  through  services  or  fa- 
cilities which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  available  to  the  organization,  its  institu- 
tional health  services  in  a  reasonable  and 
cost-effective  manner  which  is  consistent 
with  the  basic  method  of  operation  of  the 
organization  and  which  makes  such  services 
available  on  a  long-term  basis  through  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  professionals  asso- 
dated  with  it. 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
notwithstanding  subsection  (d).  a  health 
care  facility  (or  any  part  thereof)  or  medical 
equipment  with  respect  to  which  a  certifi- 
cate of  need  was  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  be  sold  or  leased  and  a  control- 
ling Interest  in  such  facility  or  equipment  or 
in  a  lease  of  such  facility  or  equipment  may 
not  be  acquired  unless  the  designated 
agency  issues  a  certificate  of  need  approving 
the  sale,  acquisition,  or  lease. 

"(c)  An  application  for  a  certificate  of 
need  for  a  capital  expenditure  which  is  re- 
quired— 

"(1)  to  eliminate  or  prevent  Imminent 
safety  hazards  as  defined  by  Federal,  SUte, 
or  local  fire,  building,  or  life  safety  codes  or 
regiilations, 

"(2)  to  comply  with  SUte  licensure  stand- 
ards, or 
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"(3)  to  comply  with  accredlUtion  stand-  shaU    be   considered    acquisitions   of   such  Issues  a  certiflcat*  of  need  approving  such 

arda  comoUance  with  which  Is  required  to  equipment,  and  an  acquUltion  of  medical  use.                                                ^      .,        .w„ 

?^iv?retab^mentsunder  UtjrxVIII  of  equipment  through  a  transfer  of  It  for  less  "(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection   the 

meS^i^sSyActo^pf^enUundera  than  fair  market  value  shaU  be  considered  term    solely  for  research'  Includes  patient 

SUtH iwi^r  rn^cS  ^l^Umce  approved  an  acquisition  of  major  medical  equipment  care  provided  on  an  occasional  and  Irregular 

u^er  tlt^  MX  ofS  A^t  If  lU  fair  market  value  Is  at  least  »400.000.  basis  and  not  as  part  of  a  research  program. 


shall    be   approved    unless   the   designated 


'(f)     Notwithstanding     section     1515(c).        -'prockdurxs  and  ciuteri*  for  rbview  op 


o.o„<.«ffnH!;th«t  thP  farilitv  or  service  with  when  an  appUcatlon  is  made  by  an  osteo-  craxincATE  of  weed  DrrnuiiwATioHS 

rS  t?wh\chVu'c;'S°e;StuS  S  rn'^^^'S^rSt^t  e^S'o'rm^SI  ■^-  1515.  (a)  In  conducting  any  review  of 

pro^«Hl  to  be  made  is  not  needed  or  that  ot  ne«l  to  construct,  expand.  ^<^"^  an  application  for  a  certificate  of  need  or  an 

ihe^bhgatlon  of  such  capital  expenditure  is  ^ea^^^  «^e  facility.  «:qulre  major  medlc»J  ^^^„p^,„„  therefrom  under  section  1514.  or 

not  consistent  with  the  State  plan  in  effect  f^"  ""*"*:  °',^'*  ^^on     mSd^lM  '"  ™»^«  ^^  o^^"  determination  under 

under  section  1512.  An  application  for  a  cer-  that    construction     «P«^»o"-    ™*~!^,™_  such  section,  the  designated  agency  must 

micite  of  need  approved  under  this  subsec-  tlon.  acqulslUon  of  ;^"'P'""\^-  ^^^'"J^  foUow  procedures  and  apply  criteria,  devel- 

tlon  shall  be  approved  only  to  the  extent  °    f*?*^'^,^  ^^  X  S^CSity  ^^  oped    and    published    by    the    designated 

that  the  capital  expenditure  is  required  to  o'  the  ^^ ^^^J^^IJ-^^"^"}^^^  ^.^^  agency  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 

eliminate  or  prevent  the  hazards  described  5°"^,'^^  ^  "^.-^^o^t^c^  S^^^  the  Secretary. 

in  paragraph   (1)  or  to  comply   with   the  ^^'i^5=,^X  t^.  ^^'l^^^d  ^e^^  "(b)  Each  designated  agency  shall  Include 

standards  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  ^^^^.^f  *?"!"• -^f.^iuo^S^   t^oHts  ^  the  procedures  required  by  subsection  (a) 

"(dK  1 )  Under  the  program  a  certificate  of  f°"*^^f '„„*!'*  ,*PP"^i'°",^3ituU^  at  least  the  following: 

need  shaU.  except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  ^P^l^^'l'j^for  d<^  ^Ssi^^-  "( 1  >  Timely  written  notification  to  af fect- 

(b).  be  required  for  the  obligation  of  a  cap-  f^l^*^Z\cS^thI stud^^  tot^n^^  ed  persons  of  the  beginning  of  a  review  of 

ital  expenditure  to  acquire  (either  by  pur-  thy  »"*^  "^^'^^  »| Jf  *  f  Vf*"''  l°temship.  ^  ^ppu^atlon  for  a  certificate  of  need  or  an 

chase  or  under  lease  or  comparable  arrange-  *^^J-f,  f* ilf^^,rJJ^? '^           n-t  reouire  a  exemption  therefrom  under  section  1514.  or 

ment)  an  existing  health  care  facility  if-  ^ 'f^^iL^"*?^"  o!iiS^   t^   rw.Se   a  of  a  review  of  compliance  with  such  a  certlf- 


graph  with  respect  to  such  acquisition,  or 


"(2KA)    The    establishment    of    a    time 
period  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  by 


•rB>  the  d«^^""agency  finds.  Within  ^S  ^'StrleSS '°t^  ^^TfferSi  S^e  desi^g^;.:^  agency  of  applications  for 
thirty  days  after  the  date  it  receives  a  notice  ^''""°?*'  J^!^  ^t^  obliwTtlon  ofa  certificates  of  need  and  exemptions  there- 
in accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  with  re-  ^'^/^  ^°'^t^-  °U^JSy  for  rJ^  from  under  section  1514.  The  time  period  es- 
spect  to  such  acquisition,  that  the  seryic^  ^i^  if  t^™^Uon  ^ri^  or  obU^T  Ublished  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
or   bed    capacity    of    the    facility    will    be  search  U  the  acquisition,  of ferlng.  or  obUga  ^^y  ^^  ^j^h  the  type  of  project  for  which 

changed  in  being  acquired.  "TAiSfPctthe  chantes  of  the  facility  for  an  appUcatlon  U  being  made,  as  specified  by 

••(2)  Before  any  person  enters  into  a  con-  ..  j^^^ J^^^*  m^^  or  other  patliu  the  designated  agency  pursuant  to  regula- 

tractual  arrangement  to  acquire  an  existing  ^^*  P™^°  ^.."".^ti?-   ^J^*^^^  tlon.  but  may  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 

health  care  facility  which  arrangement  will  care  service  other  than  the  services  wnicn  ^^^-               ' 

require  the  obUgation  of  a  capital  expend!-  '^.,^?^^^J^;^^i\^^  bed  capacity  "(B)  Provisions  that  an  application  for  a 

ture.  such  person  shall  noUfy  the  d«»lgnat-  (B)  si^tanUaUy  change  the  bed  capacity  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^  ^  exemption  there- 

ed  agency  of  the  SUte  in  which  such  faciUty  of  the  l^^lty^or  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  considered 

is  located  of  such  persons  intent  to  acquire  <^*  ^,^^^^/  "'j^  S%?rf^U  to  have  been  approved  if  the  designated 

such  faculty  and  of  the  services  to  be  of-  other  patient  (*re  service  or  "^  lacuity  decision  with  respect 

fered  in  the  facility  and  Its  bed  capacity  of^^^obU^on                    »«J»l»'tlon.  «      y    application  by  the  end  of  the  one 

such  noUce  ShaU  be  made  In  writing  and  ^'.^fl^- °' °^„^"°",-..h  -»„  j^cUity  ac-  hundred  ind  twenty  day  period  referred  to 

ShaU  be  made  at  least  thirty  days  before  <2XA)  Before  a  health  care  lacuuy  ax  .„  ,ubn»rairraDh  (A) 

contractual  arrangemenU  are  entered  into  quires  major  medical  equipment  to  be  used  ^.'^J'^^r^^^ii,^^^,  ^rsons  subject  to  a 

to  acquire  the  faclUty  with  respect  to  which  aolely  for  research,  offers  an  instltuUonal  ^^2^^' ^°J^  °'^^°^i^'^^"  d*^ 

the  MUce  is  given  health  service  solely  for  research,  or  obll-  review  to  submit  to  the  designated  agency 

"(e^lSx)  E^MDt  as  provided  in  subsec-  gates  a  capital  expenditure  solely  for  re-  <ln  *uch  form  or  manner  as  the  designated 

Uon' (b.'ild'Ju^SUrTpT'B^  S^de^r'^e  ^h.  such  health  care  facUity  shaU  notify  JJ^^ .'J"^^  S/ d«5^atedTen"c   '.^S  ^'- 

''~«I:S?'"r'"^'^°/t."n":?r™^or"me^  Sur^wlSh  Ju1?7.Sty**riL.°tL'o'f  iu'T  o°n"c e"  Sg%1:S'^'t ^f  s^^^^^^ 

required  for  the  acquisition  of  major  medl-  State  in  which  sucn  lacuiiy  is  locaiea  oi  h          ....  ^^ncv  shall  develon  oroce- 

^  equipment  which  wlU  not  be  owned  by  such  faculty's  Intent  and  the  use  to  be  made  !^^d^ignated  f*^"^ 'J^ J^Y^/^P^P';^*. 

or  located  In  a  health  care  faculty  unless-  of   such    medical    equipment.    iMtituUonal  f,^**^^„!^^^,  '^^,'hTreSew  un^^ 

"(1)  the  notice  required  by  paragraph  (2)  health  service,  or  capital  expenditure  Hon  ^^°^^" '^^J.*  S  Herniation 

is  not  fUed  in  accordance  with  that  para-  '(B)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  with  re-  P'J^^^,'^'',  ''™^J^i?^°7i^.  'X    d^U^a  eS 

graph  with  respect  to  such  acquisition,  or  spect  to  the  acquisition  of  major  medical  which    '«    "t^«»fy^ /"^  J^*    designated 

^U)  the  desip^ated  agency  finds,  within  equipment,    the    offering    of    Institutional  agency  to  perform  the  review^ 

thWy  S:%  Srthrdatf  it  4elve»  a  notice  health  services  or  the  obUgatlon  of  a  capital  '(B)  The  «tablUhment  of  ^  ^dt  sS 

in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  with  re-  expenditure  If-  time  Period  for  the  submission  uiidersub^^ 

spect  to  such  acqulslUon.  that  the  equii^  ■(1)  the  notice  required  by  subparagraph  P*rii«raph    (A)    of    add^UoruJ  >^ormation 

cSent  wUl  be  used  to  provide  services  for  in-  (A)  is  not  fUed  with  the  designated  agency  with  r«ipect  to  an  appUcatlon  for  a  certUl- 

patlents  of  a  hospital.  with  respect  to  such  acquisition,  offering,  or  cate  of  need  or  an  exemption  therefrom 

"^•(B^l^e  certificate  of  need  program  of  a  obUgaUon.  or  J^der  section  1514.  which  shaU  be  at  lej^t 

SUte  may  include  a  requirement  for  a  cer-  "(U)  the  designated  agency  finds,  within  fifteen  ^endar  ^ys.  Such  addltioniU  tinie 

tlflcate  of  need  for  an  acquisition  of  major  sixty  days  after  the  date  It  receives  a  notice  period  shall  not  be  Included  Iji  the  one  hun- 

medlcal  equipment  which  requirement  is  In  in   accordance   with  subparagraph   (A)   re-  dred  and  twenty  day  period  described  in 

addiUon  to  the  requirement  for  a  certificate  spectlng  the  acquisition,  offering,  or  obliga-  paragraph  (2MA). 

of  need  esUblished  by  subparagraph  (A).  tlon.  that  the  acquisition,  offering,  or  obll-  •(4)  Submission  of  periodic  reports  by  pro- 

"(2)  Before  any  person  enters  into  a  con-  gatlon  wlU  have  the  effect  or  make  a  change  viders  of  health  services  and  other  persons 

tractual  arrangement  to  acquire  major  med-  described  In  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  subject  to  review  by  the  designated  agency 

ical  equipment  which  wUl  not  be  owned  by  paragraph  ( 1 ).  respecting    the    development    of    proposals 

or  located  in  a  health  care  faculty,  such  '(3)   If  major  medical  equipment  is  ac-  subject  to  review. 

person  shaU  notify  the  designated  agency  of  quired,  an  Institutional  health  service  is  of-  "(S)  Provision  for  written  findings  which 

the  SUte  in  which  such  equipment  wUl  be  fered.  or  a  capital  expenditure  is  obUgated  sUte  the  basis  for  any  final  decision  or  rec- 

located  of  such  person's  intent  to  acquire  and  a  certificate  of  need  is  not  required  for  onunendatlon     made     by     the     designated 

such  eqiUpment  and  of  the  use  tliat  wlU  be  such  acquisition,  offering,  or  obligation  as  agency. 

made  of  the  equipment.  Such  notice  shaU  be  provided  in  paragraph  (1).  such  equipment  '(6)  Timely  notification  of  providers  of 

made  in  writing  and  shaU  be  made  at  least  or  service  or  equipment  or  faculties  acquU-ed  health  services  and  other  persons  subject  to 

thirty  days  before  contractual  arrangements  through  the  obligation  of  such  capital  ex-  review   by   the   designated   agency   of   the 

are  entered  into  to  acquire  the  equipment  pendlture  may  not  be  used  U»  such  a  manner  health    services    or    proposals    subject    to 

*-   with  respect  to  which  the  notice  is  given.  as  to  have  the  effect  or  to  make  a  change  review,  findings  made  in  the  course  of  such 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  dona-  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  review,  and  other  appropriate  information 

tions  and  leases  of  major  medical  equipment  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  the  designated  agency  respecting  such  review. 
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"(7)  Provision  for  public  hearings  in  the 
course  of  review  by  the  designated  agency  If 
requested  by  persons  directly  affected  by 
the  review;  and  provision  for  pubUc  hear- 
ings, for  good  cause  shown,  respecting  desig- 
nated agency  decisions. 

"(8)  Access  by  the  general  public  to  aU  ap- 
plications reviewed  by  the  designated 
agency  and  to  all  other  written  materials  es- 
sential to  any  designated  agency. 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  construction  projects, 
submission  to  the  designated  agency  by  the 
entities  proposing  the  projects  of  letters  of 
Intent  in  such  deUils  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Inform  the  designated  agency  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  projects  at  the  earUest 
possible  opportunity  In  the  course  of  plan- 
ning of  such  construction  projects. 

"(10)  Provisions  requiring  that  hearings 
will  be  held  before  the  designated  agency  In 
which  (A)  any  person  shaU  have  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  and  to  present 
oral  or  written  argiunents  and  evidence  rele- 
vant to  the  matter  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  hearing;  (B)  any  person  directly  affect- 
ed by  the  matter  which  Ls  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  may  conduct  reasonable  question- 
ing of  persons  who  make  factual  aUegatlons 
relevant  to  such  matter;  and  (C)  a  record  of 
the  hearing  shaU  be  maintained. 

"(11)  Any  decision  of  a  designated  agency 
to  issue  or  to  not  issue  a  certificate  of  need 
or  to  withdraw  a  certificate  of  need  shaU  be 
based  solely  (A)  on  the  review  of  the  desig- 
nated agency  conducted  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  criteria  it  has  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section,  and  (B)  on 
the  record  esUblished  In  administrative  pro- 
ceedings held  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion for  such  certificate  or  the  designated 
agency's  proposal  to  withdraw  the  certifi- 
cate, as  the  case  may  be.  Any  decision  of  a 
designated  agency  to  approve  or  disapprove 
an  application  for  an  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 1514(b)  shaU  be  based  solely  on  the 
record  esUblished  In  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings held  witli  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion. 

"(12)  Each  decision  of  the  designated 
agency  with  respect  to  a  certificate  of  need 
or  an  application  for  an  exemption  under 
section  1514(b)  shaU,  upon  request  of  any 
person  directly  affected  by  such  decision,  be 
reviewed  with  respect  to  procedural  matters 
under  an  appeals  mechanism  consistent 
with  SUte  law  governing  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  administrative  agencies  or.  If 
there  is  no  such  SUte  law.  by  an  entity 
(other  than  the  designated  agency)  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor,  No  decision  of  the 
designated  agency  with  respect  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  need  or  an  appUcatlon  for  an  exemp- 
tion under  section  1514(b)  shall  be  subject 
to  de  novo  administrative  review. 

"(13)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  a 
final  decision  of  a  designated  agency  with 
respect  to  a  certificate  of  need  or  an  applica- 
tion for  an  exemption  under  section  1514(b) 
may  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
after  such  decision  is  made  (and  any  admin- 
istrative review  of  It  completed).  obUin  judi- 
cial review  of  it  in  an  appropriate  SUte 
court.  The  decision  of  the  designated  agency 
shall  be  affirmed  upon  such  judicial  review 
unless  it  is  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious or  not  made  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable law. 

"(14)  There  shall  be  no  ex  parte  con- 
tacts— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
certificate  of  need,  between  the  applicant 
for  the  certificate  of  need,  any  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  or  any 


person  opposed  to  the  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate for  the  applicant  and  any  person  in  the 
designated  agency  who  exercises  any  re- 
sponsibility respecting  the  application  after 
the  commencement  of  a  hearing  on  the  ap- 
pUcant's  appUcatlon  and  before  a  decision  is 
made  with  respect  for  it;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  withdrawal 
of  a  certificate  of  need,  between  the  holder 
of  the  certificate  of  need,  any  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  holder,  or  any  person  in 
favor  of  the  withdrawal  and  any  person  in 
the  designated  agency  who  exercises  respon- 
sibUlty  respecting  withdrawal  of  the  certifi- 
cate after  commencement  of  a  hearing  on 
the  designated  agency's  prot>osal  to  with- 
draw the  certificate  of  need  and  before  a  de- 
cision is  made  on  withdrawal. 
The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  are  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  other 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection  and  may,  as 
appropriate,  apply  to  other  review  pro- 
grams. 

"(c)  CMteria  required  by  subsection  (a)  for 
designated  agency  review  shaU  include  con- 
sideration of  at  least  the  foUowing: 

"(1)  The  relationship  of  the  health  serv- 
ices being  reviewed  to  the  SUte  plan. 

"(2)  The  relationship  of  services  reviewed 
to  the  long-range  development  plan  (if  any) 
of  the  [>erson  providing  or  proposing  such 
services. 

"(3)  The  need  that  the  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for  such 
services. 

"(4)  The  avaUablUty  of  alternatives,  less 
costly,  or  more  effective  methods  of  provid- 
ing such  services. 

"(5)  The  relationship  of  services  reviewed 
to  the  existing  health  care  system  of  the 
area  in  which  such  services  are  provided  or 
proposed  to  be  provided. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  health  services  pro- 
posed to  be  provided— 

"(A)  the  availability  of  resources  (includ- 
ing health  manpower,  management  person- 
nel, and  funds  for  capital  and  operating 
needs)  for  the  provision  of  such  services, 

"(B)  the  effect  of  the  means  proiKMed  for 
the  deUvery  of  such  services  on  the  clinical 
needs  of  health  professional  training  pro- 
grams In  the  area  in  which  such  services  are 
to  be  provided, 

"(C)  If  such  services  are  to  be  available  in 
a  limited  number  of  faclUties,  the  extent  to 
which  the  health  professions  schools  in  the 
area  wiU  have  access  to  the  services  for 
training  purposes, 

"(D)  the  avaUablUty  of  alternative  uses  of 
such  resources  for  the  provision  of  other 
health  services,  and 

'(E)  the  extent  to  which  such  proposed 
services  wiU  be  accessible  to  all  the  residents 
of  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  services. 

"(7)  The  special  needs  and  circumstances 
of  health  maintenance  organizations. 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  a  construction  project— 

"(A)  the  costs  and  methods  of  the  pro- 
posed construction,  including  the  costs  and 
methods  of  energy  provision,  and 

"(B)  the  probable  impact  of  the  construc- 
tion project  reviewed  on  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing health  services  by  the  person  proposing 
such  construction  project  and  on  the  costs 
and  charges  to  the  public  of  providing 
health  services  by  other  persons. 

"(9)  The  special  circumstances  of  health 
service  institutions  and  the  need  for  con- 
serving energy. 

"(10)  The  factors  which  affect  the  effect 
of  competition  on  the  supply  of  the  health 
services  being  reviewed. 

"(11)  Improvements  or  limovations  In  the 
financing  and  delivery  of  health  services 


which  foster  competition,  and 'serve  to  pro- 
mote quality  assurance  and  cost-effective- 
ness. 

"(12)  In  the  case  of  health  services  or  fa- 
culties proposed  to  be  provided,  the  efficien- 
cy and  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  exist- 
ing services  and  faculties  slmUar  to  those 
proposed. 

"(13)  In  the  case  of  existing  services  or  fa- 
culties, the  quality  of  care  provided  by  such 
services  or  faculties  in  the  past. 

"STATE  ADVISORY  BOARDS 

"Sk.  1516.  (a)  The  Oovemor  of  each 
SUte  shaU  appoint  a  SUte  Advisory  Board 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  designated 
agency  with  respect  to  health  planning  and 
resource  aUocation.  The  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  shaU  be  broadly  represenUtlve 
of  consumers  of  health  care.  Including  indi- 
viduals and  major  purchasers,  and  of  provid- 
ers of  health  care.  Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  SUte  Advisory  Board  shall  be 
major  purchasers. 

"(b)  Each  SUte  Advisory  Board  shaU 
review  the  SUte  plan  required  under  section 
1512.  and  the  report  of  the  designated 
agency  required  under  section  1617.  and 
shaU  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Oovemor 
of  the  SUte  a  report  containing  Its  com- 
ments on  such  plan  and  annual  report.  The 
designated  agency  shaU  Include  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Board  required  under  this 
section  in  the  report  required  under  section 
1517. 

"(c)  Each  SUte  Advisory  Board  shall  meet 
at  least  once  each  year. 

"AinrDAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  1517.  (a)  By  December  1  of  each 
year,  each  designated  agency  thaU  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Governor  of  the  SUte 
an  annual  report.  The  annual  report  shaU 
contain— 

"(1)  a  copy  of  the  SUte  plan  required 
under  section  1512; 

"(2)  a  summary  describing  the  activities  of 
the  designated  agency  In  carrying  out  the 
certificate  of  need  program  required  under 
section  1514; 

"(3)  a  summary  sUtement,  for  each  major 
type  of  provider  of  health  care,  of— 

"(A)  total  revenues  obtained  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year; 

"(B)  per  capiU  expenditures  of  such  pro- 
viders during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

"(C)  changes  in  prices  charged  for  health 
care  services  and  changes  in  the  volimie  of 
use  of  health  care  services  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and 

"(D)  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
per  capiU  expenditures  by  such  providers 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(4)  the  report  of  the  SUte  Advisory 
Board  required  under  section  1516. 

"(b)  By  January  1  of  each  year,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  SUte  shaU  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  the  annual  report  prepared  by 
the  designated  agency  under  subsection  (a), 
and  his  coounents  on  such  report.  The  Oov- 
emor shaU  publish  and  make  the  report,  in- 
cluding his  comments.  avaUable  to  the 
pubUc. 

"PART  C— Federal  Oramts 

"GRAItTS  POR  HEALTH  PLAITNIMG  AlfD  RESOURCE 
ALLOCATION 

"Sec.  1521.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  SUtes  from  the  allotments  made 
under  subsection  (b)  In  order  to  assist  SUtes 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B. 

"(b)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  SUte  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
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total  amount  appropriated  under  such  sub- 
section for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  SUte  l>ear8  to  the  populations  of 
allSUtes. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  State  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
State  submlU  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
»  tary  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
Each  such  application  shall  contain- 
ed) a  copy  of  the  SUte  plan  required 
under  section  1512: 

"(3)  a  copy  of  the  State  adminlstratlTe 
profram  required  under  section  1513:  and 

"(3)  a  descrlpUon  of  the  SUte  certificate 
of  need  program  required  under  section 
1514. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"( 1 )  the  SUte  plan  complies  with  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  this  UUe: 

"(2)  the  SUte  administrative  program 
compiles  with  the.provisions  of  this  title: 

••<3)  the  SUte  certificate  of  need  program 
compiles  with  the  requirements  of  this  UUe: 
and 

"(4)  the  designated  agency  has  sufficient 
authority  under  SUte  law  to  enforce  the 
SUte  adminlstraUve  program  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  tiUe. 

"(e)  In  addlUon  to  the  purpose  described 
in  subsecUon  (a),  amounts  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  used  by  the  Oovemor  of 
each  SUte  to  make  grants  to  entlUes  within 
the  SUte  whose  primary  purpose  Is  health 
planning  and  resource  allocation  (including 
health  planning  bodies,  coalitions,  or  local 
or  regional  planning  bodies  within  the 
SUte).  The  purpose  of  such  grants  shall  be 
to  provide  support  to  enable  such  entities  to 
provide  information  and  opinions  to  the  des- 
ignated agency  to  assist  the  designated 
agency  In  carrying  out  part  B. 

■•(f)  The  Federal  share  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  any  appUcaUon 
under  this  section  shall  be  75  percent. 

"(g)  Any  SUte's  allotment,  or  porUon 
thereof,  under  subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal 
year  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
not  be  reqtilred.  for  the  period  that  such  al- 
lotment Is  available,  because  the  SUte  did 
not  apply  for  such  allotment  or  portion 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
s\ich  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  fix.  to 
other  SUtes  in  proportion  to  the  original  al- 
lotments to  such  SUtea  under  subsection  (b) 
for  such  year.  Any  amount  allotted  to  a 
SUte  under  this  subsecUon  diurlng  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsecUon  (b)  for  such  year. 

'(h)  Notwithstanding  subsecUon  (c).  the 
Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to  any  SUte 
under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1983  If  the 
application  of  the  SUte  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  SUte  will  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1521.  1523(a)<2).  1527. 
and  1532  of  this  tlUe  (as  such  secUons  were 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Health  Planning  and  Resource 
Allocation  Act  of  1982). 

"(t)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983,  $54,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
$58,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

"MSSAJICH  Ain>  OnfONSTRATIOIf  GRAlfTS 

"Sic.  1522.  (a)  Notwithstanding  subsec- 
Uons  (c)  and  (d)  of  secUon  1521,  the  Secre- 
tary   may    make    five    grants    from    the 


amounts  allotted  to  a  SUte  under  secUon 
1521(b)  to  SUtes  or  regions  within  SUtes 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  such  SUtes  or 
regions  to  use  economic  strategies  and  com- 
peUUon  methods  in  the  planning  and  re- 
source allocation  of  health  care  and  to 
assiu^e  the  appropriate  allocation  and  con- 
trol of  health  care  costs.  No  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  secUon  to  more  than  one 
SUte  or  one  region  within  the  same  region- 
al area  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
Uon to  a  SUte  or  a  region  in  a  SUte  unless 
the  Oovemor  of  the  SUte  submits  an  appll- 
caUon  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  iccompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subsecUon  (c). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  secUon  unless  the  Secretary  de 
termines  that  the  use  of  economic  strategies 
In  a  SUte  or  In  a  region  of  a  SUte  is  likely 
to  promote  compeUUon  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  services,  and  is  likely  to  assure 
appropriate  allocaUon  and  control  of  health 
care  cosU  In  making  such  a  determination, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider- 
ed) whether  Information  on  the  price  and 
quality  of  comparable  health  services  is 
readily  available  and  easily  disseminated  to 
consumers  of  health  care,  in  order  that  the 
consimiera  may  make  informed  choices  in 
the  purchase  of  health  care; 

"(2)  whether  there  are  incentives  available 
to  consumers  of  health  car^  to  use  the  In- 
formaUon  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  in 
making  decisions  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
health  services: 

"(3)  whether  there  are  mulUple  providers 
of  health  care  In  the  SUte  or  In  the  region 
sufficient  to  provide  consumers  of  health 
care  with  substantial  choices  In  health  care 
services:  and 

"(4)  whether  there  Is  evidence  that— 

"(A)  economic  forces  in  the  SUte  or  the 
region  exist  which  will  p«rmlt  competition 
in  the  provision  of  health  care  services,  and 

"(B)  such  economic  foroea  could  be  stimu- 
lated In  a  manner  which  wUl  prevent  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  per  caplU  health  expend- 
itures from  exceeding  a  level  which  equals 
the  rate  of  Increase  of — 

"(1)  the  gross  naUonal  product. 

"(U)  the  average  SUte  gross  product,  com- 
pared for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  to 
the  average  of  States  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  similar  to  the  SUte  making  the 
application,  or 

"(111)  such  other  measures  of  economic 
performaiKe  such  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine would  be  useful  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Federal  share  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  carrying  out  any  appllcaUon  under  this 
secUon  shall  be  75  percent. 

"(e)  Any  amounU  allotted  to  a  SUte 
under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
are  not  provided  to  such  SUte  In  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"OTTTPLKIfZirrAL  RXALTH  PUUnnilO  AND 
RXSOUSCX  ALLOCATIOH  GRANTS 

"Sk.  1523.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  a 
grant  under  this  secUon  from  the  allotment 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  any 
SUte  which  received  a  grant  under  secUon 
1521  or  section  1522.  Such  grants  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  SUte  in  order  to  enable  the 


SUte  to  provide  IncenUves  to  stimulate  the 
participation  of  purchasers  of  health  care  in 
health  planning  and  resource  allocation. 

"(b)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  SUte  an 
amount  which  t>ears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  such  sub- 
section for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  popula- 
tion of  such  SUte  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
Uon  of  aU  SUtes. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  SUte 
under  this  section  unless  the  Oovemor  of 
the  SUte  has  submitted  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require.  No  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
SUte  under  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  SUte  will  use  the 
amount  of  such  payment  for  the  purposes 
described  In  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  The  Oovemor  of  each  SUte  shall  use 
amounts  provided  under  this  section  to 
make  grants  to  local  groups,  coalitions,  or 
agencies  to — 

"(1)  assist  the  designated  agency  In  health 
planning  and  resource  allocation:  and 

"(2)  encourage  the  development  of  cost-ef- 
fecUve  alternatives  to  ciurent  health  care 
financing  and  delivery  systems. 

"(e)  The  Federal  share  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  an  application  of 
a  group,  coalition,  or  agency  under  subsec- 
Uon (d)  shall  be  50  percent. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
Uon, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  $15,100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
$16,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

^  "Pamt  D— OTHxa  Fbdkral  RcsroNsniuncs 
"  "national  hxalth  plannino  and  anoiTacx 

CONTROL  COUNCIL 

"Sac.  1531.  (a)  There  is  esUbllshed  a  Na- 
Uonal Health  Planning  and  Resource  Con- 
trol Council.  The  National  Council  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  analyze  the  annual  reports 
received  by  the  Secretary  from  SUtes  under 
section  1516: 

'(2)  provide  the  Secretary  with  advice  and 
assistance  with  respect  to  his  report  to  the 
Congress  required  under  section  1533: 

"(3)  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  devel- 
oping the  national  standards  for  health  care 
delivery  required  under  section  1533:  and 

"(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  health  care  planning 
and  resource  allocaUon  in  order  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  UUe. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  be 
represenUtives  of  major  purchasers: 

"(2)  two  members  stiall  be  the  heads  of 
designated  agencies: 

"(3)  one  member  shall  be  a  represenUtlve 
of  a  SUte  who  received  a  research  and  dem- 
onstraUon  grant  under  section  1522: 

"(4)  two  members  shall  be  represenUtives 
of  providers  of  health  care;  and 

"(5)  one  member  shall  be  an  individual 
consumer  of  health  care. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Council  from 
among  the  members  who  are  represenU- 
tives of  major  purchasers. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  four  years,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  divide  the  Initial  appoint- 
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ments  to  the  Council  Into  three  groups  of 
five  members  each  for  Initial  terms  of  one, 
two,  and  three  years. 

"(e)  At  least  eight  members  of  the  Council 
shall  consUtute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings.  A  vacancy  in 
the  Council  shall  not  affect  its  authority. 

"(f)  Each  member  of  the  Council  sliall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS- 18  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  each  day.  Including 
traveltime,  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duUes. 

"NATIONAL  STANDARDS 

"8k.  1532.  Within  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  naUonal 
standards  for  health  care  delivery- 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  1533.  By  March  1  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  with  respect  to  activities 
conducted  under  this  tlUe  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain- 

"(1)  a  simimary  of  the  activities  of  the 
SUtes  with  respect  to  health  planning,  re- 
source allocation,  and  cost  containment: 

"(2)(A)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  health 
care  In  each  SUte  with  the  cost  of  health 
care  In  all  other  SUtes: 

"(B)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  health 
care  provided  by  each  type  of  provider  of 
health  care  in  a  SUte  with  the  cost  of 
health  care  by  each  such  tyxie  of  provider  In 
aU  other  SUtes: 

"(C)  a  comparison  of  the  costs  referred  to 
In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  among  SUtes 
receiving  grants  under  section  1521,  SUtes 
receiving  grants  under  section  1522,  and 
SUtes  not  receiving  any  grant  under  this 
tlUe: 

"(3)  a  specification,  for  the  Nation  and  for 
each  SUte,  of  - 

"(A)  total  revenues  obtained  from  health 
care  services; 

"(B)  the  per  caplU  cost  of  health  care 
services  and  the  rate  of  Increase  of  such 
costs  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(C)  a  comparison  of  the  change  In  the 
per  caplU  cost  of  health  care  services 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the 
volume  of  services  provided  during  such 
year,  and  a  comparison  of  the  change  In 
such  per  capiU  cost  to  the  price  of  services 
provided  during  such  year;  and 

"(4)  a  descripUon  of  the  changes  in  the 
supply  of  health  care  resources  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  a  comparison  of 
such  changes  to  the  national  standards  for 
health  care  esUbllshed  under  section 
1532.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1982.* 


HOmCES  OP  HEARINGS 

COIOflTTKI  ON  SMALL  BU8INKSS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  on  May 
13,  1982.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  424  of 
the  Russell  Building,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  will  conduct  a  full 
committee  meeting  to  consider  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  conduct  a  field 


hearing  on  "Influencing  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  !n  Enterprise  Zones." 
on  May  7.  1982,  room  15  of  the  State 
Capitol,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Senator  Boschwitz  will  chair 
the  hearing.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Bob  Wilson  at  224-5175. 

SXLBCT  COUXTTTKi  ON  INDIAN  ATTAISS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
hearing  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  previously  announced 
for  May  5.  1982.  to  receive  testimony 
from  administration  witnesses  on 
Indian  econoniic  development  initia- 
tives has  been  postponed  until  further 
notice. 

Mi.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  business  meeting  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  seven  bills.  The 
bills  to  be  marked  up  and  the  order  in 
which  the  committee  will  consider 
them  are  as  follows: 

S.  1986.  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Blackfeet  and  Oros  Ventre  Tribes  of 
Indians  and  the  Assinlboine  Tribe  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  community, 
and  others,  In  Court  of  Claims  dockets 
numbered  250-A  and  279-C.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1340.  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Clallam  Judgment 
funds  in  docket  niunbered  134  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1858,  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for 
the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia and  to  transfer  certain  other 
lands  to  the  administration  of  the  n.S. 
Forest  Service; 

S.  1613,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to 
certain  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe; 

S.  1088,  Native  American  Programs 
Act.  Committee  amendments; 

S.  563.  to  authorize  the  States  and 
the  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into  mutual 
agreements  and  compacts  respecting 
Jurisdiction  and  governmental  oper- 
ation in  Indian  country; 

S.  874,  to  provide  for  additional  pro- 
tection of  steelhead  trout  as  a  game 
fish,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee wlU  be  held  in  room  6226  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  on 
Thursday,  May  6,  1982,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  meeting  you  may  contact  Timo- 
thy Woodcock,  Peter  Taylor,  or  Max 
Richtman  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'l'l'EES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTKK  ON  KNBtOT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  EInergy 
Subcommittee  of  the  GovemmenttJ 
Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  9:15  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April  29,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2284,  the  Federal 
Radiation  Protection  Management  Act 
of  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEldENTS 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  ABA 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  18  months  the  Congress  has  con- 
tinually debated  the  constitutionality 
and  wisdom  of  congressional  attempts 
to  strip  the  Federal  courts  of  their  Ju- 
risdiction over  controversial  constitu- 
tional issues.  In  general,  these  legisla- 
tive initiatives  have  been  promoted  by 
single-issue  constituencies  who  are  un- 
happy with  a  specific  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Fortunately,  there  are  citi- 
zens and  organizations  who  have  been 
willing  to  analyze  these  proposals  not 
only  for  their  impact  on  a  specific 
social  issue,  but  also  for  their  impact 
on  our  Constitution  and  our  system  of 
government. 

In  particular,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  taken  a  strong  position 
in  opposition  to  these  court-stripping 
bills.  Under  the  leadership  of  its  able 
president,  David  R.  Brink,  the  ABA 
has  been  a  forceful  and  Important 
voice  in  bringing  the  real  risks  of  the 
court-stripping  bills  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public.  Unfortunately, 
the  ABA  has  been  criticized  for  speak- 
ing out  on  these  fundamental  constitu- 
tional issues.  I  believe  the  ABA  should 
be  praised  for  its  leadership  in  this 
su-ea,  not  condemned. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Brink  displayed  cour- 
age and  leadership  by  continuing  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  an  independent 
Judicial  branch.  His  excellent  state- 
ment before  the  National  Press  Club 
underscores  the  need  for  our  contin- 
ued vigilance  of  the  basic  principles  of 
our  system  of  government.  I  commend 
Mr.  Brink's  remarlts  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  they  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

The  remarlcs  f  oUow: 

Trx  Skpasation  OP  PowKRS— Whose  Ox  is 
Being  OoRZD? 

(By  David  R.  Brink) 
May  1  Is  Law  Day.  And  it  is  a  special  Law 
Day— Law  Day  XXV.  Its  theme  is  A  Oenera- 
tlon  of  Progress.  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
claimed the  first  Law  Day  in  1958  and  on 
April  16  President  Reagan  proclaimed  Law 
Day  XXV.  Each  year  we  In  the  United 
SUtes  celebrate  our  commitment  to  our 
unique  heritage  of  two  centuries  of  liberty, 
democracy.  Justice  and  the  rule  of  law. 
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Let  lu  m&ke  no  mistake.  That  heritage, 
and  our  progress  In  It,  are  no  accident.  They 
are  the  product  of  a  unique  and  inspired 
document,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  serves  the  world  as  a 
model  of  representative  democracy.  The 
genius  of  that  model  Is  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  that  divides  government 
Into  three  branches,  each  having  an  as- 
signed role  and  each  operating  to  a  degree 
as  a  check  and  balance  on  the  others.  We 
have  conferred  on  the  executive  a  role  of 
policymalUng  and  administration,  on  the 
legislative  the  power  to  Initiate  laws  to  serve 
changing  public  needs,  and  on  the  Judicial 
the  interpretation  of  law  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fundamental  rights  secured  txi 
our  citizens  by  our  organic  document. 

Sometimes  In  the  press  of  current  prob- 
lems we  foi^et  the  origin  of  our  system  of 
government  and  the  source  of  our  liberties. 
We  must  never  forget  the  wellsprlngs  of  our 
heritage  and  our  progress.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  self-executing.  To  make  its  grand 
policies  a  reality.  It  needs  interpretation  and 
enforcement  by  the  courts  and  wise  imple- 
mentation and  extension  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  It  needs  the  coordi- 
nated work  of  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

Today  It  sometimes  seems  that  our  nation- 
al Interest  in  the  Constitution  is  centered  on 
Just  one  aspect  of  the  Constitution— the  sep- 
aration of  powers.  We  are  endangering  our 
continued  progress  under  the  rule  of  law  by 
preoccupation  with  turf  disputes  over  the 
roles  of  the  three  branches  of  government. 
And  the  arg\iments  over  the  separation  of 
powers  largely  depend  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored. 

Members  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have,  and  should  have,  many  op- 
portunities for  public  expression  of  their 
views  on  the  roles  of  the  three  branches  of 
government.  The  Judicial  branch  is  enjoined 
by  its  own  Code  of  Judicial  Ethics  from 
pubUc  commentary  on  matters  that  may 
come  before  it  and  hence  Is  inhibited  in 
making  statements  In  Its  own  defense.  Thus 
it  often  falls  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion—as the  national  voice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession—to defend  the  Judicial  branch  or  to 
try  to  bring  some  balance  to  the  debate. 
When  the  ABA  acts  in  this  role,  it  is  classi- 
fied by  some  commentators  as  ultraconserv- 
ative  and  by  others  as  ultraliberal.  We  are 
neither.  We  are  apolitical  and  we  simply  try 
to  bring  our  special  perspective  as  full-time 
students  of  law  and  the  Constitution  to  en- 
lightenment of  the  ongoing  national  debate. 
We  are  only  viewed  as  political,  or  conserva- 
tive or  liberal,  according  to  whose  ox  is 
being  gored. 

Currently,  memlwrs  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  have  charged  pub- 
licly and  repeatedly  that  the  Judicial  branch 
has  overstepped  its  constitutional  role  and 
has  engaged  in  policymaking  functions  that 
are  reserved  to  the  other  branches.  In  my 
opinion,  those  charges  are,  at  best,  debata- 
ble. It  must  be  remembered,  first,  that, 
unlike  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  the 
courts  do  not  initiate  policy  on  their  own 
motion:  they  simply  decide  actual  cases  be- 
tween opposing  parties  that  have  not  been 
resolved  by  the  other  branches.  What  has 
happened.  I  think,  is  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  have  either  faUed  to  de- 
velop constitutional  solutions  to  state  or 
federal  problems,  have  failed  to  enforce 
laws  already  on  the  books  or  have  left  poli- 
cies unclear  so  that  they  require  court  inter- 
pretation. In  some  instances  they  have 
dumped  implementation  of  policies  in  con- 


troversial areas  on  the  courts,  which  have  to 
decide  the  cases  and  which  have  no  means 
to  defend  thenvselves  from  the  attacks  by 
the  public  and  by  other  branches  of  gbvem- 
ment  that  follow  their  decisions. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  Instances  briefly  and  one 
at  greater  length.  On  the  rhatter  of  tax  ex- 
emption for  colleges  that  have  racially  dis- 
criminatory policies,  the  executive  had  a 
hot  poUto.  First  it  decided  to  suspend 
denial  of  tax  exemption  that  seemed  settled. 
Then  it  said  it  would  seek  legislation  that 
would  deny  tax  exemption.  Acting  on  re- 
quests from  the  legislative  branch,  the  exec- 
utive finally  said  that  it  would  dump  the 
hot  poUto  on  the  Court.  If  the  Court  de- 
cides simply  that  denial  is  mandated  by  the 
Constitution,  by  existing  federal  statutes 
and  proper  regulations  and  by  previous 
Court  decisions,  it  may  be  attacked  by  both 
branches  of  government  for  making  unpop- 
ular policy. 

Other  instances  of  unpopular  Judicial  so- 
lutions result  from  failure  of  the  states  or 
the  federal  government  to  provide  specific 
tests,  specific  remedies  or  real  enforcement 
of  constitutional  principles  or  general  stat- 
utes. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  ClvU 
RighU  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966.  the  Intent  of  Congress  was  to 
put  teeth  into  the  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  had  been  the  law  of  the  land 
for  a  century  or  more  but  had  not  by  them- 
selves resulted  in  eliminating  discrimination 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  Congress 
did  not  define  the  tests  of  discriminatory 
practices  beyond  repeating  the  words  of  the 
Constitution.  That  dumped  the  question  of 
InterpreUtion  on  the  Court— and  its  deci- 
sions under  the  one  statute  were  attacked 
by  conservatives  and  under  the  other,  by 
liberals.  In  the  case  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  position  of  the  ABA  is  that  Con- 
gress originally  intended  to  prevent  the  fact 
of  dlscrimdnation  and  that  to  do  so  it  incor- 
porated the  effects"  or  "reaults"  teat  of  dis- 
criminatory action  that  then  represented 
the  constitutional  law  on  the  subject.  In  ex- 
tending the  Voting  RlghU  Act  for  the  third 
time.  Congress  should  handle  the  hot 
potato  Itself  and  adopt  a  results  teat  In  the 
law. 

I  could  cite  a  number  of  other  instances  in 
which  the  other  branches  of  government 
have  used  the  courts  as  their  dumping 
grounds  for  hot  potatoes  and  then  castigat- 
ed the  courts  for  the  way  they  handle  them. 
But  that  would  take  time  from  my  discus- 
sion of  the  most  significant  and  dangerous 
new  type  of  attack  on  the  courts.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  more  than  30  bills  now  before 
the  Congress  that  would  deprive  the  federal 
courts  of  their  historic  and  vital  Jurisdiction 
or  power  to  grant  remedies  in  what  all  agree 
are  constitutional  cases.  Because  that  Judi- 
cial role  is  fundamental  to  the  separation  of 
powers  and  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  government,  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  those  bills  are  leading  us  to  the  most 
serious  constitutional  crisis  since  our  Civil 
War.  That  quote  Is  accurate  and  I  believe  it 
more  strongly  than  ever. 

Let  me  say  four  preliminary  things.  The 
first  is  that  my  stand  on  these  bills  is  not 
purely  personal  and  that  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  ABA— our  policymaking  body- 
supported  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Second,  the  ABA  does  not  take  a  position 
either  way  on  the  subject  matter  of  these 
particular  bills— abortion,  prayer  in  school 
or  means  of  achieving  school  desegregation. 
What  we  do  oppose  Is  the  process  used- 
taking  constitutional  questions  away  from 
the  third  branch  of  government  and  open- 


ing the  door  to  elimination  of  the  Judicial 
branch  in  its  constitutional  role.  Third,  the 
battle  over  the  federal  Jurlsdlcilon  issue  Is 
not  between  the  courts— or  the  /IBA— and 
the  executive.  The  Administration,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  Initiated  or  taken  a  position 
on  these  bills.  I  find  it  encouraging  that  At- 
torney General  Smith  has  repeatedly  urged 
strict  observance  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  I  therefore  hope  that  in  response  to 
calls  from  Chairman  Rodlno.  our  Associa- 
tion and  press  commentators,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  take  a  firm  stand  in  opposition 
to  these  bills.  Fourth,  the  battle  is  not  yet 
with  the  Congress,  nor  is  It  with  either  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  in  Congress.  For  ^ 
there  are  members  of  both  parties  on  both ' 
sides  of  the  question.  And  I  hope  that  those 
Members  of  Congress  in  both  parties  who 
value  the  fundamental  structure  of  our 
natlon  more  than  they  do  seemingly  popu- 
lar solutions  to  the  hot  potato  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day  will  Join  to  defeat  these 
bills. 

The  question  whether  the  federal  courts 
have  overstepped  their  constitutional  role, 
or  have  merely  answered  the  difficult  con- 
stitutional questions  that  have  been 
dumped  on  them,  may  be  debatable.  But  it 
is  beyond  debate  that  the  present  bills  In 
Congress  would  overstep  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress  and  endanger  our  system  of 
government. 

The  argument  Is  one  of  both  law  and 
policy.  As  to  the  legal  question,  constitu- 
tional scholars  have  expressed  differing 
views  on  the  constitutionality  of  these  bills. 
The  preponderant  view  appears  to  be  that 
they  are  unconstitutional  as  applied  to 
either  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  or 
the  lower  federal  courts. 

Some  of  the  relevant  materials  are  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  which  says,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which  guar- 
antees that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liljerty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  Congress  cannot  exercise  either  such 
undefined  power  as  it  has  under  Article  III 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  its  power  to  create, 
change  or  abolish  the  inferior  federal  courts 
in  any  manner  that  would  deprive  our  cltl- 
sens  of  due  process  or  deny  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Nor  can  Congress,  by  a 
"bootstraps"  process,  confer  on  itself  any  of 
the  other  powers  that  are  otherwise  ex- 
pressly denied  it  by  Amendments  to  the 
original  Constitution.  Therefore,  Congress 
cannot,  either  directly  or  under  the  guise  of 
limiting  Jurisdiction,  change  remedies,  and 
thereby  change  the  constitutional  law  or 
define  Juridical  processes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  citizens  of  substantive  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  parts 
of  our  Constitution.  If  Congress  forecloses 
citizens  from  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  or  remedies  In  the  federal  courts  with 
the  Intent  or  effect  of  having  different  law 
applied  by  differently  constituted  courts,  it 
clearly  has  deprived  them  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection.  And  that  is  precisely 
the  Intent,  and  would  be  the  effect,  of  these 
bills. 

Those  who  read  only  a  portion  of  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution  say  that  the  excep- 
tions clause  of  Article  III  grants  Congress 
unlimited  power  to  take  away  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  create  Inferior  Article 
III  courts  implies  the  power  to  abolish  those 
courts  or  selective  portions  of  their  Jurisdlc- 
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tlon.  But  if  the  whole  of  Article  III,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Constitution  and  the  subsequent 
Amendments  are  also  read,  it  is  clear  that 
the  framers  could  not  have  Intended  any 
such  result. 

The  proponents  of  these  bills  claim  that 
most  Americans  disagree  with  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  Interpreted  by  the  branch  of  federal 
government  to  which  our  forefathers  en- 
trusted interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  protection  of  our  rights.  If,  Indeed,  our 
nation  does  disagree  with  rights,  under  the 
Constitution,  in  the  areas  of  abortion, 
prayer  In  schools  or  desegregation,  there  is 
a  perfectly  good  way  to  change  it.  That  is 
the  amendment  process  Involving  the  states 
and  the  people  and  requiring  more  than 
simple  majorities.  And  our  forefathers  never 
intended  that  Congress,  alone,  by  a  simple 
majority  vote,  could  obtain  the  same  result. 

For  if  the  Cogress,  buy  a  simple  majority 
vote,  could  rewrite  the  Constitution,  a 
future  Congress  could  wipe  out  federal  ju- 
risdiction and  remedies  in  aU  constitutional 
cases.  Then,  at  best,  we  would  have  50  feder- 
al constitutions — one  for  each  state.  And  if 
state  legislatures  followed  the  example  of 
Congress  and  deprived  state  courts  of  con- 
stitutional Jurisdiction,  we  would  have  no 
Judicial  review  at  all  in  constitutional  cases. 
We  would  have  a  purely  parliamentary 
system  of  government,  without  either  an  en- 
forceable written  national  Constitution  or  a 
court  having  the  power  to  declare  the  proc- 
ess unconstitutional.  The  founders  of  our 
country  clearly  did  not  intend  to  create  a 
tripartite  system  of  federal  government  that 
so  easily  could  be  rendered  a  nullity.  So 
these  bills  all  must  be  deemed  legally  un- 
constitutional. 

But,  even  more  Important,  these  bills 
must  be  opposed  on  grounds  of  policy.  The 
admitted  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  change 
the  constitutional  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Judicial  branch  of  federal  government.  That 
purpose  betrays  a  terrible  cynicism  about 
out  state  judicial  systems,  for  it  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  variations  that  are  pleasing 
to  current  local  majorities  will  be  read  into 
our  national  organic  document  by  local 
courts.  If  that  belief  is  unfounded,  as  I 
think  it  is,  the  bills  are  pointless.  If  it  U  weU 
founded,  it  tells  us  that  the  proponents  are 
willing  to  convert  America  Into  a  kind  of 
league  of  independent  states  instead  of  one 
nation. 

This  is  another  Instance  of  the  constitu- 
tional hot  potato  being  handed  to  the 
courts,  but  this  time  it  is,  in  part,  the  state 
courts.  And  the  state  courts  do  not  want  the 
constitutional  responsibility  the  proponents 
would  thrust  upon  them.  The  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices,  representing  all  our  state 
court  systems,  passed  a  resolution  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1982,  without  dissent,  that  viewed 
these  bills  with  the  gravest  concern,  citing 
many  strong  arguments. 

Most  of  the  apologists  for  the  theory  that 
the  Congress  can  eliminate  or  control  the 
federal  courts  say  that  enactment  of  these 
bills  will  teach  the  courts  a  needed  lesson. 
That  is  about  as  responsbile  as  suggesting 
that  we  can  teach  the  other  superpowers  of 
the  world  a  valuable  lesson  by  firing  a  first 
nuclear  missile  at  them  now.  Neither  effort 
to  teach  a  lesson  can  be  stopped  after  the 
first  salvo;  either  one  wiU  result  in  further 
warfare  and  destruction. 

So  we  must  ensure  that  Congress,  as  it  has 
repeatedly  in  the  past,  once  again  declines 
the  ultimate  confrontation.  For  if  we  leave 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  sole  de- 
fender of  the  role  of  the  federal  courts,  we 
face  the  certainty  of  grievous  damage  to  our 


system.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  I 
beleive  It  to  be,  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
these  bills  imconstltutlonal,  the  current 
critics  of  the  role  of  the  judicial  branch  will 
be  moved  to  declare  the  decision  self-serving 
and  proof  that  the  Courts  are  overstepping 
their  role.  That  will  produce  a  clamor  of 
further  unjustified  attacks  on  our  courts 
and  legal  sj^tem  and  possible  constitutional 
amendments  to  eliminate  or  limit  the  judi- 
cial branch.  But  if,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions, the  Court  sustains  the  blUs,  each  Con- 
gress, according  to  its  mood,  will  remove 
more  and  more  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  judiciary  until  It  is  gone.  Either  way 
we  face  a  terrible  division  of  our  country 
and  risk  the  destruction  of  our  free  system 
of  government. 

George  Washington,  in  his  moving  Fare- 
well Address  to  the  Nation,  issued  a  clear 
warning:  "If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
in  the  way  which  the  constitution  deslg- 
nates.— But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur- 
pation; for  though  this.  In  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instnmient  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil,  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use 
can  at  any  time  yield." 

Abraham  Lincoln  strongly  disagreed  with 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Yet  he  said  of  the  Court: 
"We  think  its  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions,  when  fully  settled,  should  con- 
trol, not  only  the  particular  cases  decided, 
but  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  sub- 
ject to  be  disturbed  only  by  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  as  provided  In  that  Instru- 
ment itself.  More  than  this  would  be  revolu- 
tion." 

I  do  not  believe  the  proponents  of  these 
bills  really  want  to  launch  a  missUe  that 
could  plunge  us  into  internal  strife  and  de- 
stroy our  rights,  the  courts  or  our  Constitu- 
tion. But  they  are  shortsighted  In  not  seeing 
what  they  are  starting.  They  are  risking  our 
most  fundamental  values  to  dispose  of  a  hot 
potato— to  secure  what  they  believe  are  pop- 
ular and  expedient  solutions  to  current  and 
transient  problems. 

But  if  they  are  successful  In  that,  they 
also  risk  the  Generation  of  Progress  we  cele- 
brate on  Law  Day.  They  threaten  forfeiture 
of  our  progress  in  broader  access  to  law  and 
Justice,  equal  protection  of  all  our  citizens. 
Including  minorities  and  the  poor,  and 
eradication  of  discrimination  of  all  kinds. 
But,  more  than  that,  they  threaten  the 
rights  of  all  of  us.  Once  the  door  is  opened, 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free  as- 
sembly and  free  exercise  of  religion  could  be 
the  next  to  be  abolished  or  curtailed. 

Whose  ox  is  being  gored?  It  is  not  just  the 
ox  of  one  branch  of  government  in  a  turf 
dispute  with  another.  It  is  our  entire  system 
of  government.  It  Is  the  ox  of  all  of  us— the 
American  people.  I  think  of  the  grreat  words 
of  John  Donne  that  come  down  to  us  from 
1624.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  his  magnifi- 
cent text.  But  let  me  quote  his  final  words 
.  .  .  "Never  sent  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 

The  ox  of  a  free  legal  profession  is  gored. 
The  ox  of  a  free  press  is  gored.  The  bell 
tolls  for  all  Americans.  And  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  press  and  lawyers— both  in  their  sepa- 
rate ways  protectors  of  our  citizens  and 
seekers  of  the  truth— to  tell  these  truths 
again  and  again.  We  must  tell  them  until  all 
members  of  Congress  and  all  Americans  re- 


alize that  our  system  and  our  rights  must  be 
preserved.  We  may  then  warrant  that  when 
another  generation  under  the  rule  of  law 
has  passed,  it,  too,  will  be  a  generation  of 
progress.* 


THE  USED  CAR  RULE 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  Mr.  James  Kilpatrick's  article 
in  the  Washington  Post,  April  28  edi- 
tion, immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Elilpatrick's  article  is  a  concise 
and  accurate  argument  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60,  the 
Senate  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunission's  used  car 
rule.  I  introduced  this  resolution  on 
January  28  because  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  FTC  used  car  rule  Is  the  kind 
of  misgtiided  Federal  regulation  which 
voters  rejected  when  the  current  ad- 
ministration was  elected.  This  rule 
would  be  an  unnecessary  and  ineffec- 
tive regulation  imposed  on  an  industry 
composed  primarily  of  small  business- 
es. This  rule  would  increase  the  cost  of 
used  cars  at  a  time  when  our  business 
economy  desperately  needs  strength- 
ening. This  rule  would  extend  Federal 
regulation  into  an  area  where  existing 
statute  and  State  regulation  are  ade- 
quate to  solve  any  consumer  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  voted  to  report  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  60  on  March  29 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  5.  My  hope  is  that 
we  will  see  a  fair  and  comprehensive 
debate  on  this  resolution  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  voting  to  disapprove  a  regulation 
which  does  not  solve  problems  but  In- 
stead creates  them. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28. 1982] 
Don't  But  This  RminjtTORY  Lmon 
(James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Over  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  members 
of  Congress  wlU  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  the  Federal  Trade  Comm.isslon's 
pending  regulation  on  the  sale  of  used 
cars— whether  to  buy  this  lemon  or  to  call 
off  the  deal.  The  proposition  is  one  more 
piece  of  paternalism.  It  ought  to  be  junked. 
This  regulation  has  been  limping  around 
legislative  halls  longer  than  an  old  E>eSoto. 
Last  August  the  FTC  produced  its  final  ver- 
sion. Unless  both  houses  of  Congress  adopt 
resolutions  of  disapproval  by  mid-May,  the 
regulation  wUl  become  effective  six  months 
later.  The  House  Commerce  Conunlttee  is 
expected  to  report  a  veto  resolution  almost 
any  time  now;  if  the  House  adopts  the  reso- 
lution, as  expected,  the  Senate  probably  wlU 
follow  along.  Then  we  would  exepct  some 
form  of  court  challenge  to  the  legislative 
veto,  and  the  whole  proposition  could  be 
parked  for  months  or  years. 

The  regulation.  If  it  ever  goes  Into  effect, 
would  apply  to  every  used-car  dealer  in  the 
nation— about  70,000  small-business  men.  It 
would  require  every  dealer  to  post  a  window 
sticker  on  his  automobiles.  The  sticker 
would  inform  prospective  customers  that  "a 
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seller's  spoken  promises  may  be  no  good."  or 
perlutps  that  "spoken  promises  are  dl/flcult 
to  enforce."  "Ask  us  to  put  all  promises  in 
writlnc,"  the  sticker  continues.  "You  can 
make  a  seller  keep  written  promises."  After 
that  friendly  beginning,  the  window  sticker 
would  list  14  general  categories  of  possible 
defects,  subdivided  Into  52  specific  prob- 
lems. Does  the  car  suffer  from  "abnormal 
risible  exhaust  discharge"?  Are  the  shock 
absorbers  functioning  "improperly"?  Do  the 
brake  linings  or  pads  have  a  thickness  of 
leas  than  1/32  inch?  The  dealer  would  be  ex- 
pected to  dlaclose  information  about  any 
specific  defect  of  which  he  is  aware. 

At  first  glance  the  regulation  looks  pretty 
splffy.  After  all.  why  shouldn't  a  dealer  be 
compeUed  to  disclose  the  existence  of  faulty 
brakes  or  a  rusted  muffler?  The  problems 
here  are  threefold.  Without  a  bureaucratic 
army  the  regulation  could  not  possibly  be 
enforced.  The  rule  would  add  significantly 
to  a  dealer's  coat  of  doing  business,  thus  In- 
creasing the  price  of  used  cars  and  driving 
more  sales  into  the  unregulated  market  of 
owner  sales.  The  rule  would  broaden  the 
power  of  federal  authority  at  a  time  when 
the  trend  toward  state  responsibility  is  gain- 
ing momentum. 

The  whole  propoaltlon.  it  seems  to  me, 
amounts  to  overkill.  Today's  uaed-car  deal- 
ers are  the  descendants  of  the  horse  traders 
of  yore.  Doubtless  there  were  some  unscru- 
pulous traders  in  the  old  days— men  who 
would  palm  off  a  mean-tempered  beast  as  a 
sweet  old  mare  that  had  been  ridden  only  to 
church  on  Sundays — and  doubtless  there 
are  some  sly  fellows  in  the  used-car  busineas 
today.  But  it  is  simply  a  wrong-headed 
public  policy  to  lay  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
federal  government  on  a  business  that  can 
be  effectively  policed  by  its  own  members 
and  by  local  authorities.  The  dvU  courts  are 
not  incapable  of  dealing  with  outright 
fraud.  Existing  laws  on  express  and  implied 
warranty  still  function.  The  ancient  admo- 
nition of  "caveat  emptor"— buyer,  beware!— 
still  appllea.* 


THE  SURTAX 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.Tl4r.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle by  George  Gilder  appeared  in  the 
April  22  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  contains  some  insight 
and  some  constructive  advice  which  I 
believe  would  be  helpful  to  us  all. 
During  the  course  of  his  article,  Mr. 
Gilder  notes  that  deficits  are  always  a 
problem  in  that  the  private  sector 
most  compete  with  the  Government 
for  savings.  It  is  a  problem  we  all  rec- 
ognize and  want  to  do  something 
about.  Where  we  differ  is  how  we 
should  go  about  making  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  deficit  figures  and  es- 
tablish a  clear,  positive  trend  toward  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  very  near 
future.  Rather  than  continuing  the 
trend  of  reducing  the  rate  of  growth  In 
Government  spending  and  addressing 
the  tough  decisions  which  must  be 
made  on  entitlement  programs  and 
other  areas  of  the  budget,  there  are 
sviggestions  that  it  is  more  responsible 
to  take  away  the  tax  cuts  pasised  Just 
last  year— and  it  will  not  be  until  the 
scheduled  1983  cut  goes  into  effect 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  expe- 
rience a  true  tax  cut— and  raise  addi- 
tional taxes  on  top  of  that.  The  ad- 


verse effects  of  such  actions  are  very 
clear  from  Mr.  Glider's  analysis. 

Mr.  Gilder's  comments  are  most 
timely,  and  at  the  very  least,  should 
offer  some  food  for  thought  which  we 
should  all  consider  as  we  prepare  for 
the  budget  torture  test  whlch^  lies 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  VLc.  Gilder's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  22. 
19821 

The  SxnrrAx:  Rxtubucaiis  Hxas  por  trx 

Curt 

(By  Oeorge  OlMcr) 

Howard  Baker  and  other  Republican 'lead- 
ers are  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a 
temporary  surtax  of  4  percent  on  liidlvldual 
Income  taxes.  The  alleged  purpose  of  this 
bold  proposal  in  the  middle  of  a  recesalon 
year  is  to  cut  the  deficit,  control  inflation 
and  reduce  interest  rates.  House  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  James  R.  Jonea,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Oklahoma,  calls  this  surtax  "a  re- 
sponsible recommendation  that  should  be 
considered." 

In  their  desire  to  offer  early  leadership  to 
the  tax-hike  movement,  however,  these  oon- 
greaslonal  leaders  seem  to  have  rejected  a 
host  of  equally  "effective"  and  "responsi- 
ble" poUdes  for  achievlnc  their  goals.  No- 
where, for  example,  do  they  mention,  aa  an 
antidote  to  the  Intereat-rate  problem,  re- 
sorting either  to  rain  rtanrlng  or  levltatlon. 
They  also  have  ignored  far  more  promising 
and  leas  taxing  remedies,  such  as  declarlnt  a 
five-year  congreaalonal  recess.  The  recess 
Idea  has  the  advantage  of  removing  these 
Republican  leaden  from  Washington  with- 
out electoral  catasbophes  In  1982  and  1984 
that  would  replace  them  with  more  Demo- 
crats like  Mr.  Jonea,  who  might  well  raise 
taxes  even  faster. 

Dnm "T  ACHIXTB  THXn  OOALS 

This  is  not  to  deny  at  aU  that  a  tax  hike 
this  year  might  solve  the  Interest-rate  prob- 
lem. It  probably  would  bring  interest  rates 
radically  down— by  causing  a  depreaslon. 
Even  Sen.  Baker  might  regard  this  policy  as 
something  of  a  rlvertMat  gamble. 

Before  we  accept  the  surtax  idea,  howev- 
er, it  is  worth  consldertng  the  results  of  a 
slmpar  surtax  In  the  relatively  booming 
economy  of  1988.  Aa  Michael  Evans  of 
Evans  Economics  has  documented,  the  sur- 
taxes of  1988  and  1989  achieved  none  of 
their  goals.  Inflation  spurted  higher.  Inter- 
est rates  rose,  a  recession  ensued,  the  stock 
market  crashed  and  even  the  deficit  In- 
creased. 

The  deficits  projected  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration are  substantially  smaller  as  a 
proportion  of  ONP  than  thoae  of  1975  and 
1978,  which  were  followed  by  a  brisk  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  declining  inflation. 
They  are  substantially  smaller  than  deficits 
undergone  in  recent  years  by  such  low-Infla- 
tion and  high-growth  economies  as  Japan, 
Swltxerland,  Germany  and  Austria. 

Deficits  are  always  a  problem  because 
they  compete  with  the  private  sector  for 
savings.  But  a  large  deficit  accompanied  by 
higher  savings,  as  In  Japan  and  Switzerland, 
will  cause  few  problems,  particularly  In  a  re- 
cessionary year.  The  Carter  administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  lowered  the  deficit  from 
3.9  percent  of  ONP  to  1.1  percent  of  ONP 
between  1976  and  1979  by  allowing  taxes  to 
rise  through  Inflation.  Rising  Income  taxes. 


however,  destroy  savings  three  ways:  by 
taxing  most  highly  those  very  earnings  most 
likely  to  be  saved,  by  deterring  acquisition 
of  additional  earnings  and  by  taxing  the  re- 
turns of  savings  (Interest  payments)  at  the 
highest  rates. 

The  Carter  administration  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  deficit  by  this  means  but  also  vir- 
tually eliminated  U.S.  personal  savings. 
which  dropped  to  3.7  percent  of  ONP  in  De- 
cember 1979.  the  lowest  level  in  30  years 
and  the  lowest  level  in  the  industrialized 
world.  As  a  result  of  this  splendid  Carter 
victory  over  the  deficit,  interest  rates  nearly 
doubled,  inflation  soared,  the  economy  col- 
lapsed and  the  deficit  then  leaped  to  over 
$80  billion. 

In  1981,  Congress  followed  this  tax-hike 
policy  once  again.  By  deferring  the  tax  cut 
to  October  and  cutting  it  to  5%  (1.25%  over 
the  entire  year).  Congress  allowed  Social  Se- 
curity tax  hikes  and  bracket  creep  to  Inflict 
an  approximate  10%  tax  hike  on  most  in- 
comes. This  effective  "surtax"  in  1981  did 
not  reduce  interest  rates.  It  merely  deep- 
ened the  recession  and  increased  the  deficit 
by  triggering  increases  in  a  large  nimiber  of 
recession-related  or  inflation-Indexed  gov- 
ernment programs,  such  as  welfare,  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Social  Security, 
dvU  service  pensions,  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance and  various  loan  guarantees  (that 
Is,  subsidies). 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  serious  Republi- 
can politicians  could  consider  the  continu- 
ation of  such  suicidal  policies.  But  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  have  shown  a  deep  lem- 
ming strain  for  much  of  this  century.  Al- 
though the  unaccustomed  heights  and  bur- 
dena  of  senatorial  leadersiiip  positions  may 
give  some  of  our  statesmen  vertigo,  thus 
arousing  the  old  instinct  to  head  for  the 
cliffs,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  administra- 
tion to  follow  them  over  the  edge. 

The  White  House  should  stop  paying  at- 
tention to  economists,  media  voices  and  old- 
line  politicians  who  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  past  and  are  apparently  determined  to 
repeat  it. 

If  Congressmen  were  really  interested  In 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  huge  deficits,  they  would  stop 
taxing  "unearned"  Income  at  effective  rates 
over  100%  adjusted  for  inflation— stop 
taxing  inflationary  capital  gains  and  spuri- 
ous Inflationary  yields  on  bonds.  They 
would  stop  hacking  away  at  picayune  but 
useful  government  programs  and  face  the 
tough  decisions  on  entltlementa,  necessarily 
Including  Social  Security  and  government 
pensions.  They  would  halt  the  growth  of 
guarantees  and  subsidies  for  loans  to  fa- 
vored borrowers,  which  necessarily  raise  the 
rates  for  everyone  else.  They  would  stop 
playing  games  with  the  nation's  businesses, 
granting  them  leasing  benefits  one  moment 
and  threatening  to  withdraw  them  the  next. 

oovnmfziiT  sbouldit't  PAmc 

The  economy  is  basically  sound.  WhOe  the 
auto  and  housing  Industries  are  falling.  oU 
and  gas  entrepreneurs  are  overcoming  the 
energy  crisis.  Meanwhile  firms  in  high  tech- 
nology are  launching  a  new  age  of  produc- 
tivity In  services  and  creating  a  personal 
computer  Industry  that  will  soon  outsell  the 
auto  business.  All  that  is  needed  Is  a  stable 
government  that  does  not  panic  at  statisti- 
cal shadows  and  palter  about  tax  hikes 
while  already  taxing  the  real  s^eld  from  our 
precious  savtngs. 

The  administration's  "huge"  tax  cuts  are 
trivial  when  adjusted  for  inflation.  There- 
fore their  repeal  means  dramatic  tax  in- 
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creases.  Tax  increases,  In  general,  will 
produce  less  savings,  more  Inflation,  more 
imemployment  and  larger  deficits.  They  are 
the  cause  of  our  problem,  not  Its  solution.* 


HIRING  OLDER  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  who  is  con- 
cerned about  this  country's  senior  citi- 
zens. The  article  to  which  I  refer  de- 
scribes the  efforts  of  businesses  to  re- 
cTxAt  older  persons  as  employees. 
Spokesmen  for  these  firms  testify  to 
the  willingness,  the  experience,  and 
the  stability  of  older  workers.  Far 
from  being  a  liability,  they  are  an 
asset  far  more  valuable  than  most  em- 
ployers realize.  In  addition,  the  work- 
ers themselves  speak  of  the  many  ben- 
efits of  remaining  in  the  work  force. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the 
policy  of  mandatory  retirement  and 
eambigs  limitations  for  social  security 
beneficiaries,  because  I  believe  that 
those  older  persons  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  continue  working  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Our  senior  citi- 
zens are  among  the  greatest  assets  this 
country  possesses.  Government  em- 
plosmient  programs,  such  as  Green 
Thumb,  and  others  authorized  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  have  proven 
their  tremendous  value  by  using  the 
skills  and  experience  of  older  workers. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  their  story.  I  be- 
lieve that  articles  like  this  will  do 
much  to  eliminate  the  stereotypes 
that  exist  in  relation  to  older  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 
Fntif  RacKinTS  Oldik  Pioplk  as  SALSsiair 
(By  Maria  T.  Padilla) 

Robert  Stacey  is  one  of  Texas  Refinery 
Corp.'s  top  salemen.  After  Joining  the  com- 
pany last  year,  he  earned  (3,000  on  his  first 
sale,  and  ultimately  was  named  "rookie  of 
the  year,"  with  total  commissions  of 
M5.(X>0. 

The  Elberta,  Ala.,  salesman  is  so  keen  on 
peddling  Texas  Refinery's  roof-protective 
coatings  that  he  carries  a  pair  of  roofing 
shoes  in  his  car.  Just  in  case  he  spots  an  op- 
portunity to  clamber  onto  a  roof. 

Mr.  Stacey  is  74  years  old.  He  was  a  phar- 
macist in  his  first  working  life.  "This  is 
better  than  a  lot  of  years  I  put  behind  the 
prescription  counter,"  he  says. 

At  Port  Worth-based  Texas  Refinery,  Mr. 
Stacey  is  one  of  20  salesmen  over  70  who 
Joined  last  year.  A  fifth  of  the  firm's  3,000 
or  so  salesmen  are  over  85,  and  one  is  84. 
The  company  is  one  of  the  growing  number 
of  firms  recruiting  elderly  workers. 

OLDKR-WORKKR  BOOM 

On  a  national  basis,  the  proportion  of 
workers  over  65  is  close  to  13%,  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Select  Committee  on  Aging.  That 
number  is  expected  to  increase  as  firms  look 
for  retirees  to  fill  high-technology  and  com- 
puter Jobs,  and  the  move  to  lift  mandatory 
retirement  steps  up. 

The  Texas  Refinery  salesmen  say  the 
dream  of  retirement  can  turn  Into  a  night- 


mare. Ira  R.  Acuff,  a  78-year-oId  from  Taft, 
Texas,  says,  "retirement  is  for  the  birds." 
Mr.  Acuff,  who  is  having  his  third  career, 
adds:  "I  tried  to  retire,  but  I  wasn't  satisfied. 
I've  always  been  active."  Lowell  R.  Hutson, 
a  former  Army  corporal  who  at  80  Is  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  geriatric  salesmen,  says 
he  came  out  of  retirement  and  Joined  Texas 
Refinery  in  1975  after  "my  wife  accosted  me 
in  the  kitchen  saying,  'I  have  the  distinct 
feeling  you've  taken  over  my  housel' " 

"People  who  retire  tend  to  kick  off,"  as- 
serts 69-year-old  Willis  Seward  from  La 
Ferla,  Texas.  He  Is  a  former  farmer  and 
butcher  who  says  his  sales  averaged 
$100,000  last  year.  "Til  never  collect  Social 
Security,"  he  says. 

The  new  tax  law  makes  work  attractive  to 
older  folks.  A  person  over  age  65  now  can 
earn  up  to  $6,000  in  outside  income  without 
losing  his  Social  Security  benefits.  And  If  he 
chooses  to  continue  working  beyond  age  65 
without  drawing  benefits,  he  can  receive  a 
"credit"  equal  to  3%  each  year  of  the 
amount  he  would  have  collected  if  he  had 
retired. 

ITOT  CRAUTT  WORK 

Texas  Refinery  says  its  older  sales  force 
reflects  the  company's  unabashed  belief  in 
free  enterprise.  "This  is  not  a  social  pro- 
gram," says  Wesley  Sears,  president.  "We  do 
it  because  it's  good  business  for  us."  The 
company  sajrs  the  number  of  older  salesmen 
grew  over  time  as  the  concern  noticed  they 
were  among  the  top  salesmen.  Last  year. 
three  of  the  top  10  salesmen  were  over  85, 
says  Jim  Rosenthal,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  recruiting  and  advertlidng. 

The  family-owned  company  wont  com- 
ment about  Its  earlngs  except  to  say  it's  a 
"financially  strong"  company,  with  sales  of 
about  $50  million  last  year. 

A  graying  or  balding  bead,  some  tegtlf y,  is 
an  asset.  "It  seems  like  the  grayer  the  hair, 
the  more  they'll  take  your  recommenda- 
tions." says  7S-year-old  Spencer  Bayley.  An- 
other salesman  from  Clinton.  Okla.,  puts  it 
this  way:  "Most  of  my  customers  are  older 
too.  They  feel  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about."  A  seed  dealer  In  Poley,  Ala.,  doecn't 
think  it  strange  to  have  an  elderly  salwiman 
"You  have  to  have  someone  that's  reliable," 
says  33-year-old  Rodney  Stylon.  "If  he  were 
a  fly-by-nlghter,  you'd  have  to  chase  him 
down." 

The  Job  can  be  aa  easy  or  difficult  as  the 
elderly  salesmen  choose  to  make  it.  Some 
work  only  a  few  hours  dally,  while  others 
put  in  overtime.  Some  stick  close  to  home, 
while  others  peddle  their  goods  throughout 
several  states.  Nearly  all  have  had  to  over- 
come some  obstacles  along  the  way. 

Spencer  Bayley  says  at  first  he  was  given 
the  cold  shoulder  by  some  prospective  cus- 
tomers. Business  picked  up,  however  when 
he  began  "following  the  feedlota  across 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  New 
Mexico,"  as  he  puts  it.  Peedlots  often  are 
made  from  the  corrosion-prone  pipes  used 
in  oil  wells  and  need  the  kind  of  protective 
coating  he  sells,  Mr.  Bayley  explains. 

Mr.  Bayley  recalls  inspecting  a  rooftop 
and  finding  himself  stranded  after  his 
ladder  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  rescued  by 
a  passing  farmer.  The  73-year-old  salesman 
since  has  learned  to  tie  his  ladder  to  a  build- 
ing. 

PSYCHIC  RKWAROS 

The  rewards  of  working  outweigh  the  ca- 
lamities, these  old  timers  Insist.  At  a  recent 
sales  meeting  in  San  Antonio,  many  of  them 
sported  blazers  adorned  with  the  company 
crest  and  boasted  of  company-paid  trips  to 


Hawaii,  Caribbean  cruises  and  bonuses. 
Some  of  the  wives  waved  diamond  rings. 

Por  others,  the  rewards  are  less  materlaL 
"I'm  not  a  socialite,  but  I  like  to  meet 
people,"  says  C»i\  HJortsvang,  a  Texas  Re- 
finery veteran  and  former  music  professor 
at  a  North  Carolina  college.  "This  is  an 
outlet  for  me." 

Most  of  the  company's  salesmen  work 
part-time  and  earn  about  $3,400  a  year,  the 
company  says.  They  are  hired  around  the 
country  as  Independent  contractors,  which 
means  Texas  Refinery  gets  to  keep  its  costs 
down.  The  firm  isn't  required  to  withhold 
any  taxes  or  pay  any  benefits,  and  saleimen 
aren't  paid  a  base  salary. 

ZZnAZHIRO  TBS  DBAL 

"We're  not  promising  anything  but  a 
chance,"  Leroy  Oroce,  vice  president  and 
sales  director,  kept  saying  at  that  recent 
sales  meeting.  About  40  new  and  veteran 
salesmen  for  several  states  came  to  hear 
about  that  chance,  which  Mr.  Oroce  dls- 
cuaed  in  a  «>eech  that  was  part  country 
preaching  laced  with  "tidbits"  from  the 
pages  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review. 

Texas  Refinery  says  Its  ads,  placed  pri- 
marily in  local  newspapers,  try  to  appeal  to 
"mature"  Individuals  because  it  feels  the  Job 
may  be  better  suited  to  the  80s  set  "Thirty- 
year-olds  are  In  their  acquisitive  years,  and 
It's  harder  for  them  to  stick  with  It."  says 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  "An  older  person  is  more  fl- 
nanclally  stable." 


BARRON'S  EDITORIALS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  consistently  well-written 
publications  is  Barron's  Financial 
Weekly,  particularly  its  editorial 
pages.  Amidst  its  alwaj^lmpresslve 
volume  of  financial  data  and  statistics 
are  weekly  editorial  commentaries  on 
important  matters  of  public  policy. 
These  commentaries  are  among  the 
most  penetrating  and  Insightful  that 
can  be  found  in  the  world  of  Journal- 

iSCCL 

For  the  R»x)iu>,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  recent  col- 
umns on  imiMttant  public-policy 
issues  with  which  this  body  will  short- 
ly be  confronted.  I  believe  that  they 
are  typical  of  the  high  quality  of  writ- 
ing in  Barron's. 

The  editorials  referred  to  are  as 
follow: 

[From  the  Barron's.  Jan.  25.  1982] 

Uhcivil  Act— Trx  Vottmo  Rights  Bill  Is 
PRAnoHT  With  Mischiv 

(By  Peter  Brlmelow) 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  obediently 
bobbing  up  and  down  at  the  behest  of  a 
roomful  of  electronic  Journalists  and  their 
moody  microphones,  the  bulbous  Sen. 
Charles  Mathlaa  of  Maryland  looked  a  little 
like  the  Ooodyear  blimp  tugging  at  its 
mooring  mast  on  a  windy  day.  He  was  in  odd 
company  for  a  Republican  on  Jan.  20,  the 
anniversary  of  Ronald  Reagan's  first  inau- 
gural address,  which,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  refused  to  say  was  a  cause  for  cele- 
bration. But  he  shared  the  same  prim  look 
of  righteous  indignation  as  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  an  assortment  of  prof essioni' '.  liber- 
als sitting  at  his  side,  including  thef 
NAACT's  Benjamin  Hooks,  whose  melodious  ^ 
Imputation  of  racism  to  a  Republican  Presl- 
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dent.  Attorney  General  and/or  fellow  Sena- 
tor went  equally  unchallenged. 

The  occasion:  a  press  conference  called  to 
denounce  the  postponement  for  one  week  of 
hearings  on  S.  1W2,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension  bill,  of  which  Mathlas  is  the  lead- 
ing Republican  sponsor.  The  total  delay 
thus  inflicted  on  the  measure's  legislative 
timetable:  niL 

Supporters  of  S.  1992  become  hysterical  at 
the  slightest  hint  of  prolonged  debate  for  a 
simple  reason.  It  is  the  same  reason  as 
causes  them,  when  prodded,  to  try  to  intimi- 
date questioners  by  evoking  the  heroic  age 
of  civil  rlghU  of  the  IMOs.  citing  a  myriad 
of  esUblishment  supporters,  pointing  to  the 
lopsided  House  approval  of  the  Identical 
measure  during  a  lull  in  the  economic  wars 
of  IMO.  and  brandishing  the  list  of  60  Sena- 
tors co-sponaorlng  Mathlas'  bill  (some  of 
whom  have  had  second  thoughts). 

8.  1992  cannot  bear  scrutiny  because  it  is 
not  merely  an  extension,  but  an  expansion, 
of  the  original  19M  Act.  It  would  profoui>d- 
ly  affect  not  only  former  Jim  Crow  areas, 
but  also  the  entire  country.  Although  Hooks 
testified  in  House  hearings  last  year  that  all 
he  wanted  to  prevent  the  semi-automatic  re- 
lease from  Justice  Department'^  oversight 
that  was  established  in  the  1966  Act  for 
communities  manfig1"g  17  years  without  dis- 
criminatory voting  practices,  it  is  now  clear 
that  civil-rights  politicians  have  seized  an- 
other opportunity  to  carve  out  racial  perqui- 
sites. Just  as  the  1964  OvU  RighU  Act's  anti- 
discrimination provisions  have  been  pervert- 
ed Into  a  requirement  for  minority  quotas. 
This  Is  a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of 
America.  Congress'  response  has  been  a 
sorbid  compound  of  fatuousness,  fear  and 
lack  of  moral  fiber. 

The  1965  Voting  RighU  Act  was  a  brutal 
measure  that  stiould  never  have  been  neces- 
sary in  a  free  society  The  theory  behind  It 
was  that  the  denial  of  access  to  the  polls  in 
certain  Southern  states  was  so  endemic  and 
vicious  as  to  be  irremediable  by  piecemeal 
litigation.  It  required  the  presumption  of 
guilt,  and  direct  federal  intervention.  In  Its 
aim  of  increasing  black  voter  registration, 
the  act  was  immediately  and  trflimphantly 
successful.  But  Its  methods  were  necessarily 
crude.  For  example.  It  affected  all  areas 
with  voter  turnouts  below  50  percent,  which 
is  how  Impeccably  non-discriminatory  com- 
munities in  New  York  State  come  to  be  in- 
cluded. And  this  presaged  a  change  of  focus, 
as  Judges  and  bureaucrats  ceased  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  fact  of  discrimination 
and  entered  the  more  debatable  area  of  Its 
alleged  results. 

Communities  "covered"  by  the  VRA  could 
alter  their  structure  of  government  only  if 
the  Justice  Department  decided  that  the 
effect  would  not  be  to  discriminate  against 
minorities,  who  now  had  the  vote.  Thus,  in 
1980.  Rome.  Oa.,  was  prevented  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  making  what  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  Innocent  change  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  coincidentally  make  It 
more  difficult  to  elect  blacks. 

But  simultaneously,  the  Court  refused  to 
strike  down  a  similar  structure  in  Mobile. 
Ala.  Because  the  Mobile  structure  pre-dated 
black  enfranchisement,  and  did  not  reflect  a 
post- 1965  change.  It  could  be  challenged 
only  on  the  Constitutional  grounds  of  the 
ISCb  Amendment's  ban  on  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  franchise  on  the  grounds  of 
race.  And  the  Supreme  Court  rules  that 
merely  because  blacks  were  not  elected  to 
the  Mobile  city  commission  in  proportion  to 
their  population  share— the  "effect"— did 
not  mean  its  electoral  structure  was  dis- 


criminatory. If  the  law  was  neutral  on  its 
face,  the  Court  said,  to  overthrow  it  would 
require  proof  of  discriminatory  "Intent." 

Supporters  of  S.  1992  dislike  the  Supreme 
Courts  view  of  the  Constitution.  So  they 
plan  to  reverse  it  by  statutory  means— with 
fine  irony,  by  the  way.  since  most  claim  that 
Senator  Jesse  Helms'  similar  strategy  with 
respect  to  abortion  is  unconstitutional.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  1992  would  allow  a  suit  to  be 
brought  anywhere  in  the  country  to  sup- 
press all  political  arrangements  that  have 
the  "effect "  of  discrimination.  The  essential 
"effect"  test;  does  the  arrangement  produce 
minority  representation  In  proportion  to  mi- 
nority numbers  In  the  population  at  large? 

Opponents  argue  that  this  will  inexorably 
create  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. But  minority  representation  will  be 
not  only  proportional  but  guaranteed.  «&  bi 
the  Parliament  of  Rhodesia/Zimbabwe,  at 
the  expense  of  the  majority.  This  was  made 
clear  in  United  Jewish  Organizations  vs. 
Carey.  The  Justice  Department  would  not 
believe  that  a  proposed  district  in  Brooklyn 
with  a  61  percent  nonwhlte  majority  would 
elect  a  nonwhlte  Representative,  because 
nonwhltes  were  expected  to  have  a  lower 
propensity  to  vote.  Redrawing  the  bound- 
aries entailed  dividing  a  community  of  Ha- 
sldlc  Jews,  who  sued  to  retain  "their"  seat. 
Not  being  black,  American  Indian.  Asian. 
Alaskan  or  Hispanic,  but  merely  white,  they 
were  not  explicitly  protected  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  So  they  lost.  The  new 
district,  however,  preferred  the  Pounding 
Fathers'  theory  of  representation  to  that  of 
the  Justice  Department  It  elected  Freder- 
ick W.  Richmond,  who,  is  Indisputably 
white. 

The  political  consequences  of  S.  1992 
could  be  devastating.  At  minimum.  It  will 
remove  from  the  Republicans  one  of  the 
traditional  fruits  of  American  electoral 
office,  robust  redlstrictlng— "gerrymander- 
ing," after  all,  is  an  American  invention.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Republicans,  this  wUl 
now  Incur  the  wrath  of  Justice  Department 
bureaucrats.  If  the  diluted  Democrats  turn 
out  to  be  minorities,  as  they  tend  to  be. 
Weakening  whites,  however,  is  still  okay. 

More  sicnlflcantly,  S.  1992  is  one  In  a 
series  of  steps  in  the  last  few  years  tending 
to  exacerbate  and  institutionalize  racial  di- 
vision. Under  the  system  It  proposes,  it  Is 
advantageous  and  perhaps  necessary  for 
every  American  to  cleave  to  some  organized 
faction— just  the  eventuality  the  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  prevent.  To  make  matters 
worse,  legislators  elected  by  homogeneous 
constituencies  would  have  less  and  less  apti- 
tude or  taste  for  compromise.  Politics  would 
degenerate  into  a  rerun  of  West  Side  Story. 

The  truth  is  that  what  was  once  a  civil- 
rights  movement  has  increasingly  become  a 
drive  for  clvU  privileges.  To  choose  an  "ef- 
fects" rather  than  an  "intent"  test,  in  af- 
firmative action,  fair  housing  or  voting 
rights.  Is  to  invest  the  sUte  on  lU  behalf 
with  the  right  of  endless  and  infinite  social 
engineering. 

Supporters  of  S.  1992  argue  that  the 
intent  standard  Is  difficult  to  prove.  Senate 
opponents  plan  to  produce  Irving  Younger, 
one  of  the  country's  leading  trial  lawyers,  to 
argue  that  it  is  not.  Intent  Is  routinely 
proved  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  without 
the  confession/'smoking  gun"-type  evi- 
dence that  discrimination  cases  are  some- 
times said  to  require.  In  any  case,  since 
when  was  the  law  supposed  to  make  things 
easier  for  the  prosecution  at  the  expense  of 
JusUce? 

Those  who  support  S.  1992.  know  that  the 
proportional-representation   argument   is  a 


threat  to  them.  Mathlas  completely  evaded 
the  issue  in  his  Dec.  16  speech  introducing 
the  bill,  presenting  Section  2  merely  as  a 
technicality  made  necessary  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  failure  to  be  "clear."  i.e., 
agree  with  him.  Cornered  at  the  press  con- 
ference, he  fell  back  on  the  biU's  concession 
that  dlsportionate  representation  will  not 
"in  and  of  Itself"  be  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

This  is  Just  not  good  enough.  The  Weber 
decision  showed  that  Judges  wUl  literally 
Invert  the  meaning  of  a  statute  under  the 
pressure  of  racial  dogma.  The  vague  addi- 
tional evidence  required  in  S.  1992— a  pat- 
tern of  bloc  voting,  for  example,  which 
could  be  posited  anywhere— will  be  no  prob- 
lem. 

Already  some  civil-rights  politicians,  noU- 
bly  Jesse  Jackson  last  fall  in  Columbia.  S.C. 
frankly  asserted  that  proportionality  Is 
their  goal. 

Senator  Mathlas  will  be  60  this  year.  He 
has  devoted  his  long  career  to  the  liberal 
cause  within  Republican  ranks,  and  has  met 
with  utter  failure.  He  Is  not  now  likely  to 
change  his  preception  of  his  civil-rights 
allies,  or  give  up  the  comforting  if  illusory 
sensation  of  being  part  of  a  heavenly  (and 
conquering)  host.  His  own  racially  divided 
state  will  be  so  hard-hit  by  litigation  If  S. 
1992  passes  that  It  will  practically  forfeit 
self-government.  Arguably  no  great  loss. 
But  Mathlas.  like  most  elected  federal  offi- 
cials, might  well  calculate  that  he  at  least 
should  l>e  able  to  avoid  trouble.  Anyway,  his 
seat  isn't  up  until  1986. 

And  there  is  an  uglier  side  to  the  voting- 
rights  debate.  It  emerges  in  testimony  pre- 
pared by  NAACP's  Hooks  for  the  Jan.  20 
hearings.  The  intents  test,  it  reads.  "Is  of- 
times  a  code  word  for  allowing  discrimina- 
tion to  continue,  even  when  the  discrimina- 
tion Is  there  for  everyone  to  see."  At  the 
press  conference,  he  left  a  sly  vagueness 
about  his  charge  of  racism  as  a  result  of  the 
hearing's  postponement:  "There  has  to  be  a 
racist  around  somewhere." 

No  accusation  of  witchcraft  in  Salem  ever 
had  the  impact  that  an  accusation  of  racism 
has  on  America's  current  lawmakers. 

Others,  too:  according  to  opponents  of  the 
bill,  the  leading  academic  expert  on  voting 
rights.  Harvard's  Abigail  M.  Themstrom, 
has  been  dissuaded  from  testifying  against 
S.  1992  by  civll-rlghts  politicians  threats  to 
withhold  co-operation  on  her  forthcoming 
book. 

The  Voting  RlghU  Act  Extension  Bill  Is 
unedlfylng  whichever  way  you  look  at  It. 
The  "bail-out"  provisions  are  so  onerous 
that  there  is  virtually  no  possibility  any 
Southern  area  can  Independently  qualify  to 
escape  this  second  Reconstruction.  The 
blU>  coverage  of  Hlspanlcs.  sweeplngly  de- 
fined, materially  promotes  the  emerger»ce  of 
a  second  Quebec.  Times  have  changed  since 
1965,  and  the  best  solution  probably  would 
have  been  to  let  the  act  run  lU  course,  pros- 
ecuting any  subsequent  offenders  in  the 
usual  way.  But  above  all.  the  daggerpoint 
must  be  broken.  The  ef fecU  test  must  be  de- 
feated. 

[Prom  the  Barron's.  Feb.  22.  19821 
Pass  "thx  27th  AiocirDifEirr  /ufD  Makk  a 
Balakckd  BxTDorr  the  Law  op  thk  Lakd 

(By  James  Orant) 
"New  York,  Feb.  16.— Commercial  and  in- 
dustrial failures  Jumped  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  11  to  529.  the  highest  total  in  40 
years.  reporU  Dun  ii  Bradstreet.  As  well  as 
rising  from  449  in  the  previous  week,  busl- 
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ness  casualties  surged  above  their  compara- 
ble year-ago  pace  of  321. 

"Concerns  falling  with  liabilities  of 
$100,000  or  more  increased  most  sharply, 
reaching  280  from  277  a  week  earlier  and 
from  166  a  year  earlier.  Meantime,  smaller 
casualties  involving  liabilities  under 
$100,000  Increased  to  240  from  222  in  the 
preceding  week  and  exceeded  considerably 
the  155  of  this  size  in  the  corresponding 
week  last  year." 

The  weekly  business  casualty  report  has 
become  must  reading  for  ghouls.  Between 
1979  and  1980,  according  to  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  failures  Increased  by  55  percent.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1981,  they  rose  a  further  45 
percent.  To  date  In  1982.  they  have  climt>ed 
by  42  percent.  (Last  week's  release  reported 
that  failures  were  the  highest  in  40  years.  A 
spokeswoman  at  D&B  explains  that  the 
reading  was  probably  the  highest  since  the 
19308,  but  that  the  records  in  those  years 
are  unreliable.)  The  figures  are  startling 
even  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  Taken  together 
with  the  Jobless  rate,  commodity  prices, 
bond  prices,  auto  sales  and  the  housing 
market,  the  bankruptcy  data  constitute  the 
statistical  tracks  of  interest  rates. 

On  the  evidence,  the  cost  of  money  Is  ru- 
inous. It  Is  high  before  tax  and  after  tax,  on 
a  historical  basis  and  on  a  -eal,  or  inflation- 
adjusted,  basis.  According  to  Merrill  Lynch, 
corporate  interest  expense  last  year  totaled 
164  billion,  up  45  percent  since  1979.  In 
1969,  the  last  year  in  which  the  federal 
budget  was.  balanced.  Interest  expense  on 
the  public  debt  amounted  to  $16.6  billion.  In 
December  1981— that  month  alone— the  in- 
terest cost  of  the  debt  was  $14.8  bUlion.  As 
interest  rates  have  soared,  the  maturity  of 
new  Ixinds  has  shortened  and  the  burden  of 
bank  loans  and  commercial  paper  has 
mounted.  Improvisation  has  led  to  the  com- 
modity-backed tx>nd,  the  floating-rate  note 
and  the  zero-coupon  debenture.  Eugene 
Bohm  von  Bawerk,  the  tum-of-the-century 
Austrian  economist,  ventured  the  theory 
that  the  lower  a  nation's  interest  rates,  the 
sounder  iU  character,  and  vice  versa.  We 
would  amend  that  as  follows:  the  more  inno- 
vative a  nation's  bonds,  the  more  precarious 
lU  debt  structure.  It  follows  In  that  case 
that  a  screw  Is  loose. 

Now  come  the  Administration's  projec- 
Uons  of  deflclU  of  $98.6  bUllon  In  1982  (up 
from  $57.9  blUlon  In  1981)  and  $91.5  bilUon 
in  1983.  Probably  the  actual  numbers  will  be 
higher.  On  their  face,  the  projections  are 
horrendously  big.  They  are  big  in  relation  to 
the  pool  of  savings  to  finance  them,  and  in 
the  light  of  widespread  illiquldlty.  which  is 
a  condition  of  too  much  debt  chasing  too 
little  cash.  Either  the  debt  is  paid  in  printed 
money,  which  nobody  wanU,  or  with  savings 
diverted  from  productive  uses,  which 
nobody  wanU.  Chronic  deficiU  either  bid  up 
interest  rates  (if  financed  from  savings)  or 
raise  them  via  inflation  (if  financed  by  the 
issue  of  new  money).  DeflciU,  furthermore, 
are  a  symptom  of  financial  confusion.  AU 
this  has  been  loudly  deplored,  especially  by 
the  poeple  who  made  it  all  but  Inevitable. 
Meantime,  however,  one  promising  develop- 
ment has  gone  almost  unnoticed.  It  is  the 
astonishing  progress  of  a  proposed  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  limit  government 
spending  and  balance  the  budget. 

The  amendment  is  simplicity  itself.  It  says 
first  that  the  budget  should  be  balanced 
and  second,  says  that  the  govenunent's 
income  should  grow  no  faster  than  the  tax- 
payers'. It  follows  that,  because  receipts 
would  be  held  In  check,  so  would  outlays. 


The  budget  would  be  balanced  by  not 
higher  taxes  but  by  lower  spending.  As 
Milton  Friedman,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
tax-limitation  movement,  explains,  federal 
spending  as  a  share  of  ONP  might  even  de- 
cline: ".  .  .'the  limit  is  based  on  a  year-to- 
year  change,  and  hence,  if  in  any  year 
actual  outlays  are  less  than  the  maximum 
permitted,  that  seU  a  new  and  lower  base 
for  all  future  increases."  The  amendment 
would  not  absolutely  debar  a  deficit,  nor 
does  it  stipulate  a  penalty  for  Congressional 
noncompliance.  In  wartime.  Congress  could 
spend  what  it  wanted.  In  peacetime,  for  that 
matter,  it  could  choose  to  go  into  the  red  by 
a  vote  of  three  fifths  of  each  house.  The 
vote  would  be  on  that  issue  alone,  in  the 
sunshine. 

As  a  Constitutional  proposition,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  would  be  a  long 
overdue  check  to  the  16th  Amendment, 
which  spawned  the  income  tax.  As  a  politi- 
cal device,  it  would  give  Congress  the  means 
to  rise  about  itself.  Under  the  current 
system,  spending  has  powerful  constituen- 
cies. Every  man  favors  economy  in  govern- 
ment, which  is  no  constituency.  "Imagine," 
says  James  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union,  one  of  the  organi- 
zations behind  the  amendment,  "that  you 
brought  435  people  off  the  street,  gave  each 
of  them  a  credit  card  with  the  same  account 
number,  and  said,  here,  go  to  it,  and  by  the 
way,  whatever  you  spend,  you'll  only  have 
to  pay  I /435th  of  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  requires  a  massive  suspension  of 
belief  In  the  laws  of  rational  economic  be- 
havior to  think  that  a  system  like  that  is  ca- 
pable of  limiting  spending."  The  amend- 
ment would  give  the  House  and  Senate  a 
reason  to  say  no. 

A  dead  giveaway  of  the  significance  of  the 
federal  tax  limitation  movement  is  that  so 
few  people  have  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
When  Alaska  last  month  voted  to  endorse  a 
call  for  a  Constitutional  convention,  it 
became  the  3l8t  state  to  do  so  and  the  first 
since  New  Hampshire  In  1979.  If  three  more 
states  follow  suit,  a  convention  would  t>e 
called  and  an  amendment  drafted.  If  38 
states  approved,  the  draft  would  become  the 
next  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If 
Congress  were  to  approve  the  amendment 
first,  and  submit  It  to  the  states,  then  no 
convention  would  be  called.  Political  strate- 
glsU  at  the  National  Tax-Llmltation  Com- 
mittee, which  is  another  friendly  lobbying 
group,  judge  this  the  more  likely  course.  A 
vote  In  the  Senate  (Senate  Joint  Resolution 
58)  is  expected  this  spring,  and  in  the  House 
later  this  year. 

In  the  drive  for  the  Equal  RlghU  Amend- 
ment, the  impetus  came  from  Washington, 
but  this  time  the  states  are  forcing  the  legis- 
lative issue.  Nine  states— Missouri,  Washing- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  California,  West 
Virginia.  Hawaii,  Montana  and  Illinois— 
have  approved  a  resolution  in  one  house  but 
not  the  other.  Four— California,  Montana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky— have  urged  Congress 
to  submit  a  Constitutional  amendment  but 
declined  to  call  for  a  convention.  In  one 
case,  legislators  didn't  have  the  chance  to 
decline.  According  to  proponenU,  Vem 
Rlffe,  Jr.,  Democratic  speaker  of  the  Ohio 
House,  has  blocked  the  measure  from 
coming  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  by  that  body. 
(Rlffe  was  unavailable  for  comment.)  In  the 
Missouri  House,  opposition  oddly  surfaced 
in  a  clutch  of  suburban  St.  Louis  Republi- 
carw.  Walter  Mondale,  the  former  Vice 
President  and  now  would-be  President,  led 
stiff  opposition  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. Still  the  bandwagon  rolled. 


Three  popgun  legal  argimienU  have  been 
levelled  at  the  amendment.  First,  If  Con- 
gress wanU  to  balance  the  budget,  it  should 
resolve  to  do  it  legislatively  and  let  the  Con- 
stitution alone.  Second.  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  amend- 
ment by  Constitutional  convention,  doesnt 
mean  what  it  says.  Third,  if  a  convention 
were  called,  the  delegates  might  run  amok 
and  abolish  the  Bill  of  RlghU.  As  for  the 
first  objection.  Congress  has  passed  plently 
of  laws,  to  no  avail.  Public  Law  95-435,  for 
example,  mandated  a  balanced  budget  in 
fiscal  1981.  Concerning  the  second  and 
third,  the  Special  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Study  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  decided:  "...  Congress  has  the 
power  to  establish  procedures  governing  the 
calling  of  a  national  Constitutional  conven- 
tion limited  to  the  subject  matter  on  which 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states 
request  a  convention."  And:  "We  consider 
Congress'  duty  to  call  a  convention  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures 
have  concurred  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
convention  to  be  mandatory." 

When  the  Constitution  was  framed  some 
200  year  ago,  it  went  without  saying  that  a 
nation  should  live  within  iU  means.  As  re- 
cently as  the  1920b,  a  Republican  Treasury 
Secretary  argued  for  lower  tax  rates  in  the 
context  of  age-old  financial  precepU.  "In  so 
far  as  this  Oovemment  Is  concerned,"  said 
Andrew  Mellon  in  1924,  "iU  policy  has  been 
to  keep  iU  own  house  In  order,  to  maintain 
the  gold  standard  unimpaired,  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  carry  out  a  reasonable 
program  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
war  debt."  Starting  In  the  Oreat  Depression, 
each  of  those  teneU  was  abandoned.  Oold 
money  was  replaced  by  Irredeemable  paper, 
a  balanced  budget  by  chronic  Imbalance  and 
the  paying  down  of  debt  by  IU  constant  ex- 
pansion. This  year  the  voice  of  the  people 
can  be  heard  In  Washington.  It  Is  saying: 
Enough.* 


RETIREMENT  ADVICE 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  fea- 
ture article  from  the  Miami  News 
about  a  constituent  of  mine.  George 
Wolpert.  Mr.  Wolpert  is  78  years  old 
and  stUI  serving  Miami  residents  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  citizens  service 
bureau.  This  is  a  second  career  for  Mr, 
Wolpert,  for  he  "retired"  in  1965.  Mr. 
Wolpert  has  some  important  advice 
for  persons  nearing  retirement  and  re- 
tirees who  are  suffering  from  that 
dreaded  disease,  boredom. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Miami  News.  Jan.  12, 1981] 
HzLPnfG  Othxrs  Kit  to  Success 

Oeorge  Wolpert  will  be  78  years  old  in 
March.  He  ran  Wolpert  Furniture  Co.  for  30 
years  after  coming  to  Miami  in  1924  from 
Brooklyn,  N.T,  He  set  up  his  store  in  what 
is  now  the  Arturo  DlFUlppl  Educational 
center  at  1200  Coral  Way. 

He  sold  the  business  In  1965,  retired  and 
moved  to  Miami  Beach,  where  he  lives  in  a 
ISth  floor  co-op  in  Belle  Isle  with  Gussie, 
his  wife  of  54  years.  The  WolperU  have 
l>een  around  the  world  three  times  and  have 
visited  an  estimated  150  countries. 

Oussle  Is  one  of  the  first  women  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  University  of  Georgia  Law 
School. 
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They  have  two  adult  dauchten.  Judith 
and  Carole  Jane. 

In  1»«5.  after  30  years  In  the  retaU  furni- 
ture bualneas.  I  acid  out  and  retired  at  83 
years  of  ace. 

I  had  thought  that  I  would  make  an  excel- 
lent retiree  and  looked  forward  to  Indulging 
myself  In  my  hobble*,  which  were  travel. 
photography,  writing  and  social  work. 

For  a  while,  I  was  very  happy  traveling 
with  my  wife,  taking  pictures  and  doing  all 
of  the  things  I  had  always  wanted  to  do. 

This  happiness  lasted  about  six  months 
until  I  discovered  that  these  part-time  hob- 
Wea  were  not  fulfilling,  and  I  began  to 
suffer  from  a  deadly  disease  called  "bore- 
dom." 

I  also  found  out  that  most  senior  citizens, 
whether  they  admit  It  or  not,  suffer  from 
this  horrible  lllneas.  unless  they  have  found 
an  acUvlty  which  they  like  and  find  reward- 
ing. It  is  known  as    occupational  therapy." 

By  1M9,  I  was  a  lost  soul,  bored,  frustrat- 
ed and  floundering  when  Chuck  Hall,  who 
was  then  the  Metro  mayor,  "saved  my  life" 
by  asking  me  to  be  his  unpaid  administra- 
tive assistant  in  the  Dade  County  Court 
houae.  I  found  working  as  Chuck  Hall's  as- 
sistant In  that  busy  office  to  be  extremely 
otjoyable.  and  my  frustrations  Immediately 
dlnppeared.  I  felt  alive  again. 

Chuck  Hall  was  the  best  known  and  liked 
person  in  Dade  County,  and  he  received  at 
least  100  phone  calls  and  personal  visiu 
each  day  from  people  who  needed  help  or 
advice.  Most  of  these  calls  he  turned  over  to 
me.  and  I  found  myself  serving  as  "ombuds- 
man" for  Dade  County,  and  I  loved  every 
minute  of  it. 

I  continued  as  his  assistant  when  he  later 
became  mayor  of  Miami  Beach  until  his  un- 
timely death  In  1075.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
been  an  administrator  of  the  Cltlxens  Serv 
ice  Bureau  at  Miami  Beach  City  Hall,  where 
I  handle  complaints,  problems  and  counsel- 
ing on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  I  look 
forward  to  going  to  work  each  day  to  face 
and  handle  new  challenges. 

I  found  that  the  greatest  occupational 
therapy  of  all  is  "helping  others."  realizing 
that  this  is  the  best  way  of  helping  myself. 

What  message  do  I  have  for  others?  Never 
retire.  Retirement  is  stagnation  and  death. 
Activity  is  awareness,  vitality  and  life.* 


JAPAN  SHOULD  ELIMINATE  ITS 
IMPORT  QUOTAS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
register  my  outrage  over  a  Japanese 
parllftmentary  committee's  recent  vote 
to  recommend  retention  of  that  coun- 
try's Import  restrictions  on  agricultur- 
al products.  It  was  my  strong  hope 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would 
announce  a  package  of  trade  reforms 
shortly  and  that  import  quota  liberal- 
ization would  be  included.  These 
quotas,  imposed  on  22  items  ranging 
from  rice  to  beef,  from  citrus  to  wheat, 
are  a  most  blatant  example  of  trade- 
distorting  barriers  and  have  marred 
our  relations  with  a  crucial  economic 
partner.  Most  important,  by  continu- 
ing to  limit  our  opportunities  to  sell  in 
their  market  and  by  refusing  to  play 
fair,  the  Japanese  are  limiting  our  po- 
tential to  create  Jobs  here  through 
farming  and  exporting.  Unless  there 
are  substantial  improvements  in  the 
quota  situation.  I  beUeve  President 
Reagan  should  retaliate. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. For  years,  we  have  sought  the 
elimination  of  Japan's  Import  quotas. 
In  successive  rounds  of  multilateral 
trade  talks,  we  have  negotiated  for  lib- 
eralization. In  numerous  bilateral  con- 
sultations over  many  years,  we  have 
pressed  for  removal.  While  there  has 
been  some  progress,  it  has  not  been 
nearly  enough. 

Japan  continues  to  thwart  our  farm- 
ers' and  food  processors'  attempts  to 
obtain  an  equitable  share  of  that 
market.  And,  with  this  most  recent 
vote  by  a  Japanese  parliamentary 
committee.  I  fear  the  attempts  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  obtain  a 
change  In  Japan's  Import  policy  will 
meet  the  same  fate  as  earlier  efforts. 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  to  point  to 
the  Inequity  and  Inefficiency  of  the 
Japanese  import  regime.  Respected 
Japanese  leaders  do  so  as  well  and  sug- 
gest that  the  barriers  be  liberalized.  In 
1981.  the  Japen-Unlted  SUtes  Eco- 
nomic Relations  Group— high-level  ad- 
visers appointed  by  then-Prime  Minis- 
ter Ohira  and  former  President 
Carter— wrote,  "We  recommend  that 
Japan  continue  its  efforts  to  shift 
away  from  the  use  of  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  agricultural  imports  and 
to  ultimately  eliminate  them  ..." 

I  believe  this  advice  is  sound,  and 
action  on  it  Is  well  past  due.  Japan's 
policy  is  expensive  for  Japan,  as  well 
as  for  countries  like  the  United  States 
which  are  shut  out  of  Japan's  market. 
According  to  the  Economic  Relations 
Group,  the  resource  cost  of  agricultur- 
al protectionism  In  Japan  was  $15  bil- 
lion in  1977-78,  more  than  half  of 
Japan's  gross  agricultural  output.  As 
another  example.  USDA  estimates  rice 
was  supported  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment at  11.400  per  ton,  three  times 
the  world  price  level.  And.  because  of 
protectionism  In  Japan,  consumers 
there  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  fruits. 
beef,  and  a  variety  of  other  food  prod- 
ucts. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
ctission  recently  over  whether  we 
should  seek  reciprocity  as  a  standard 
in  our  trade  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. If.  by  reciprocity,  we  mean  fair 
trade  treatment.  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  concept  and  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Dahtorth— the  Reciprocal  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  of  1982.  And,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  fair  trade,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  by  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment's unwillingness  to  recommend  a 
relaxation  of  agricultural  import  bar- 
riers. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Prime  Minister 
to  make  significant  progress  in  open- 
ing the  Japanese  market  for  agricul- 
tural products  and  to  set  his  country 
on  a  course  for  free  trade.* 


WORLD  HEALTH  DAY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7,  the  member  countries  of  the 


World  Health  Organization  celebrated 
World  Health  Day  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  health  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

This  year,  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation adopted  as  Its  theme  'Add  Life 
to  Years"  to  recognize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  senior  citizens— their  special 
needs,  their  special  health  risks,  and 
their  special  talents  and  contributions. 
In  Washington,  a  national  ceremony 
was  held  at  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization,  the  regional  committee 
of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

On  that  occasion,  the  message  of  the 
director-general  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Dr.  Halfdan  Mahler, 
w<!s  read  along  with  appropriate  com- 
ments from  other  participants,  includ- 
ing the  host  for  the  event.  Dr.  Hector 
Actma,  director  of  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization.  The  event  con- 
cluded with  a  taped  conunemorative 
message  of  support  from  President 
Reagan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  mes- 
sage from  Dr.  Mahler,  the  speech  by 
Dr.  Acvma,  and  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
The  material  follows: 

Addiho  Lira  TO  YBAxa 
(By  Dr.  H.  Mahler) 
Aging  is  not  simply  a  physical  process  but 
a  state  of  mind  and  today  we  are  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary  change  In 
that  sUte  of  mind.  In  the  past,  and  expe- 
clally  In  most  industrialized  countries,  aging 
implied  enforced  retirement,  loss  of  physical 
functions  and  mental  capacity,  accompanied 
all  too  often  with  isolating  the  individual 
from  the  normal  activities  of  society.  The 
aged  person  was  considered  as  suffering 
from  an  irreversible  form  of  illness  and  was 
treated  like  a  sick  chUd. 

The  image  of  the  aged  person  as  one  who 
is  tottering  towards  the  grave,  battered  by 
illness  and  minded  by  disease,  beyond  the 
capacity  for  loving  and  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  much  less  rendering  service 
to  others,  is  false.  Recent  studies  of  healthy 
individuals  show  that,  even  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  they  can  do  far  more  than  take  care 
of  themselves;  they  can  do  a  good  day's 
work,  use  their  minds  creatively,  carry  on 
loving  relationships  and  play  an  active  role 
In  the  community.  Therefore,  the  stereo- 
type of  the  old  as  helpless  and  useless  must 
be  discarded. 

To  change  the  stereotype,  the  aged  them- 
selves must  play  a  more  active  role.  It  is  up 
to  them  to  assert  their  right  to  participate 
in  the  necessary  care  and  health  activities 
they  require,  as  fu''.  adult  participants. 
Health  for  all  by  the  year  2000.  with  its  em- 
phasis on  primary  health  care,  necessarily 
includes  the  participation  of  the  aging,  who 
often  know  best  what  is  needed  and  how  it 
should  be  carried  out. 

Aging  is  a  vulnerable  period.  Older  people 
are  at  greater  risk  than  any  other  age-group 
apart  from  Infancy.  A  lifetime  of  exposure 
to  hostile  elements  in  the  environment,  the 
ticking  down  or  the  Irregular  ticking  of  the 
biological  clock  make  thein  particularly  vul- 
nerable. Therefore,  aging  t>eople  require  a 
wide  range  of  preventive,  curative,  and  reha- 
bilitative care.  TTiey  have  special  needs  in 
nutrition.  In  hygiene,  in  exercise  and  In  Im- 
munization. Housing,  transport  and  person- 
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al  security  should  be  adapted  to  their  par- 
ticular needs,  and  in  some  places  already 
are.  Research  In  all  these  areas  and  into  the 
whole  social  and  biological  process  of  aging 
should  receive  new  impetus. 

The  elderly  need  prompt  clinical  care 
when  they  are  ill  and  here  the  thrust  of  pri- 
mary health  care  can  bring  about  Important 
change  by  acting  as  an  early  warning  and 
first  Intervention  system.  However,  the 
entire  range  of  medical  and  rehabUiUtlve 
services  should  be  ready  to  be  called  into 
play  when  required. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  World  Health 
Day  coincides  with  that  of  the  United  Na- 
tions World  Assembly  on  Aging;  both  stress 
the  urgency  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
the  aging  while  contributing  to  a  profound 
change  In  attitudes.  The  elderly  are  a  group 
requiring  special  protection,  but  also  one 
with  a  positive  contribution  to  make,  par- 
ticularly If  they  are  Integrated  within  the 
community. 

The  situation  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries is  somewhat  different  from  that  In 
countries  where  industrialization  and  urban- 
ization took  place  many  years  ago.  Today,  in 
many  developing  countries,  there  are  still 
living  customs  which  Incorporate  the  elderly 
Into  the  life  of  the  conununlty  and  these 
should  be  maintained.  In  fact.  In  these 
countries  wisdom  is  still  equated  with  age 
and  the  elderly  are  often  considered  to  be 
the  natural  statesmen  of  the  community. 

However,  nowhere  in  our  world  is  the  situ- 
ation static  and  developing  countries  are  un- 
dergoing rapid  change  as  they  industrialize 
and  large  portions  of  their  population  move 
into  urban  centres.  In  such  situations  there 
Is  a  real  danger  that  the  mistakes,  made 
elsewhere,  of  excluding  the  aged  from  the 
life  of  the  community  will  be  repeated.  Just 
when  the  most  industrialized  countries  are 
rediscovering  the  human  worth  of  the  aged 
and  trying  to  allow  them  to  live  within  the 
community  and  outside  of  institutions, 
whenever  possible,  it  would  be  tragically 
ironic  if  developing  nations  were  to  discard 
their  own  traditions  which  accord  a  place  of 
honour  to  the  aged. 

The  aged  .can  contribute  In  many  ways.  In 
the  realm  Of  art,  masterpieces  by  the  elderly 
are  frequent  and  the  aged  sculptor  or  musi- 
cian is  rightly  appreciated.  But  there  are 
many  other  useful  vocations  which  the  aged 
would  like  to  perform  if  they  are  not  delib- 
erately excluded.  Governments  will  have  to 
be  careful  not  to  esUbllsh  situations  that 
cut  off  the  aged  from  the  work  they  want  to 
and  are  able  to  perform.  But  perhaps  the 
main  contribution  of  the  aged  is  a  human 
one:  they  can  add  something  to  those 
around  them  by  their  presence  and  life  ex- 
perience. Education  is  not  something  dis- 
pensed only  in  schools  and  based  on  books; 
it  is  the  distillation  of  life's  experience. 
Only  someone  who  has  lived  through  the 
momentous  events  that  have  marked  the 
twentieth  century  everywhere  and  reflected 
on  them  can  help  yoimger  generations  un- 
derstand how  we  arrived  at  our  situation 
today  and  what  we  can  do  to  make  tomor- 
row better. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  of  respect  for  the  high- 
est human  values  and  a  desire  to  maintain 
solidarity  with  all  members  of  the  human 
family  that  WHO  wishes  to  see  the  slogan 
"Add  Life  to  Years"  celebrated  and  acted 
upon  throughout  the  world. 

World  Hzalth  Dat 
(By  Hector  R.  Acuha) 
Let  met  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
you  to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 


tion. Regional  Office  for  the  Americas  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  visitors  and  speak- 
ers at  this  observance  of  World  Health  Day, 
which  is  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  American 
Association  for  World  Health,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  PAHO.  Our  guests  today  Include  Dr. 
Edward  N.  Brandt,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  In  the  i:>epartment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  Dr.  Rober  Butler,  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging;  Dr. 
Lennle  Marie  Tolllver,  Commissioner  on 
Aging  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  and  Dr.  Myron  E. 
Wegman.  President,  American  Association 
for  World  Health. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  participate  in 
the  observance  of  World  Health  Day  be- 
cause it  presents  an  opportunity  to  high- 
light the  many  accomplishments  of  the 
Member  Countries  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  at  the  same  time  it  allows  us 
to  emphasize  that  much  work  yet  remains 
to  be  done  to  bring  access  to  health  care  to 
all  citizens  of  the  world. 

WHO  and  the  Pan  American  Health  Orga- 
nization, its  Regional  Office  for  the  Ameri- 
cas, have  made  much  progress  in  the  world- 
wide fight  against  disease.  We  have  wiped 
the  scourge  of  smallpox  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  We  have  provided  immunization 
services  for  millions  of  children  against  six 
major  killer  diseases.  In  many  countries,  we 
have  reduced  Infant  mortality  rates,  helped 
to  increase  life  expectancy,  helped  to  pro- 
vide safe  drinking  water  and  adequate  sani- 
tation, improved  nutrition,  and  reduced  the 
incidence  of  communicable  diseases.  We 
have  drafted  a  recommended  code  on  mar- 
keting of  Infant  formula  for  adoption  by 
Member  Countries. 

Tremendous  challenges  still  lie  ahead  In 
the  field  of  public  health  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  detaOed.  dynamic  Plan  of 
Action  adopted  by  Member  Countries  to 
guide  the  activities  of  the  countries  and  the 
Organization  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
"Health  for  All  by  the  Year  2000." 

If  you  have  not  heard  about  this  goal, 
which  has  been  set  by  the  Member  Govern- 
ments of  WHO  and  PAHO,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  what  it  means;  it  means  that  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  ensure  that  ev- 
eryone has  access  to  health  care  giving  pri- 
ority to  those  groups  considered  most  vul- 
nerable, which  Include  the  elderly. 

For  this  World  Health  Day  we  are  ad- 
dressing the  elderly  with  the  theme,  "Add 
Life  to  Years".  The  theme  coincides  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  World 
Assembly  on  Aging,  to  be  held  In  Vienna 
next  June;  both  stress  the  urgency  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  aging  while  contribut- 
ing to  a  change  in  attitudes  about  the  elder- 
ly. 

Though  more  and  more  human  beings  will 
live  longer  as  we  enter  the  closing  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century,  all  too  often  old 
age  tends  to  be  a  barren  period  of  Illness 
and  loneliness. 

Ovu-  goal  of  "Health  for  All  by  the  Year 
2000"  Includes  care  of  the  elderly  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  health  programs  and  plans. 
However,  we  are  also  encouraging  additional 
efforts  directed  at  promoting  specifically 
the  health  and  well-being  of  those  In  this 
category. 

The  number  of  persons  aged  60  or  over 
throughout  the  world  is  expected  to  nearly 
double  between  1970  and  the  year  2000. 
rising  from  307  million  to  580  million,  with 
the  greatest  growth  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  well-being  of  these  millions  of 


people  is  a  special  challenge  to  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  levels  of  health  that  will 
allow  them  to  lead  socially  and  economically 
productive  lives. 

In  the  Region  of  the  Americas,  there  are 
42  million  persons  over  the  age  of  66.  This 
figure  Is  expected  to  rise  to  63  million  by 
the  year  2000.  For  Latin  America  alone, 
those  over  65  made  up  4  percent  of  the  ix>p- 
ulation  In  1080  or  14.6  million  people,  and 
that  group  will  rise  to  27  million  by  the  year 
2000.  The  range  of  persons  over  66  varies 
widely  among  the  countries  of  the  Region, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  2.4  percent  of  the 
population  In  Nicaragua  to  a  high  of  11.2 
percent  In  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  United  SUtes  80  per- 
cent of  the  older  population  have  one  or 
more  chronic  conditions  and  their  medical 
care  accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  na- 
tional health  care  expenditures. 

Figures  show  that  the  first  five  principal 
causes  of  death  for  those  over  66  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Include  diseases  of  the 
heart,  malignant  neoplasms,  cerebrovascu- 
lar disease,  influenza  and  pneumonia,  and 
accidents. 

Since  morbidity  and  mortality  for  those 
over  66  compare  relatively  well  even  among 
countries  at  different  levels  of  development, 
aging  of  the  population  also  brings  with  It 
the  threat  of  increasing  costs  for  ite  health 
and  social  security  service. 

In  addition.  If  assumptions  on  mortality 
trends  hold  true,  it  Is  anticipated  that  by 
the  year  2000,  26  Latin  American  and  Carib- 
bean countries  will  enter  the  category  of  a 
life  expectancy  of  65  years  or  more,  and 
that  19  of  these  will  reach  an  average  ex- 
pectancy at  birth  of  70  years  or  more. 

This  situation  calls  for  primary  health 
care  strategies  for  the  elderly,  which  will 
differ  from  those  currently  implemented  for 
other  priority  groups,  such  as  children 
under  five  and  mothers  In  urban  and  rural 
zones  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  complex  and  Interrelated  social, 
mental,  and  physical  aspects  of  aging  make 
It  necessary  to  offer  alternative  approaches 
for  care  of  the  elderly.  While  special  empha- 
sis is  still  being  placed  on  the  family  In  pro- 
viding support,  the  developing  countries  are 
also  experiencing  an  increase  In  the  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  labor  force,  which  is 
producing  a  change  in  the  traditional  ex- 
tended family  structure  wherein  the  elderly 
are  cared  for  at  home. 

The  goal  of  PAHO  and  iU  Member  Gov- 
ernments has  to  be.  therefore,  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  development  of  the  Individ- 
ual, and  this  means  an  active  process  of 
intervention  on  risk  and  other  Important 
factors  at  all  ages  from  infancy  through  old 
age. 

The  countries  of  the  Americas  have  al- 
ready identified  primary  health  care  as  the 
main  strategy  for  achieving  the  goal  of 
"Health  for  All",  involving  the  people  them- 
selves In  the  solution  of  their  problems, 
using  the  most  appropriate  technology,  and 
emphasizing  the  training  of  health  parapro- 
fessionals  and  auxiliaries  to  serve  at  the 
first  level  of  care  as  weU  as  seeking  to  pre- 
vent disease  before  it  occurs. 

Activities  related  to  health  care  of  the  el- 
derly are  already  being  implemented  in  the 
Americas  within  the  context  of  primary 
health  care  and  the  other  regional  strate- 
gies for  achieving  "Health  for  All".  Present- 
ly, PAHO  Is  providing  technical  cooperation 
to  countries  with  specific  health  care  activi- 
ties  for  the  elderly,   including  Colombia, 
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Co6ta  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Guyana  and  Mexico. 

We  alM)  stand  ready  to  provide  coopera- 
tion to  any  other  countries  requesting  It, 
quite  apart  from  our  development  of  com- 
prehensive programs  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

PAHO's  Directing  Council  has  urged 
Member  Oovemmenta  to  set  up  programs 
for  the  aged  and  has  requested  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  action  plan  for  health  of  the  el- 
derly. An  Intercoimtry  pilot  study  to  define 
the  social  and  health  profile  of  the  elderly 
in  selected  countries  of  the  Region  Is  being 
designed  to  provide  baseline  data,  especially 
epidemiological  data,  to  facilitate  planning, 
programing,  and  evaluation  of  strategies  for 
the  care  of  the  elderly  in  the  developing 
countries  of  the  Americas. 

PAHO  also  will  parUdpate  in  the  World 
Assembly  on  Aging  this  year  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  event  PAHO  has  already  held 
two  preliminary  conferences,  one  in  Costa 
Rica  which  was  cosponsored  by  the  UJf. 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
and  another  one  in  Mexico  City. 

Oiir  Plan  of  Action  identifies  a  number  of 
steps  to  be  taken  to  Improve  health  care  of 
the  aged.  These  include  Siwawlng  the  situa- 
tion and  adopting  policies  for  health  care 
delivery,  developing  comprehensive  care 
within  general  health  services,  promoting 
and  developing  community  action  programs, 
and  developing  human  resources. 

On  this  World  Health  Day  dedicated  to 
the  elderly,  the  staff  of  WHO  and  PAHO. 
who  devote  every  day  to  achieving  the  goal 
of  "Health  for  All  by  the  Year  2000".  are 
proud  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  In  health 
care  and  to  express  some  smaU  measure  of 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  that  has  al- 
ready been  made. 

Thx  Whiti  House. 
WathingUm,  D.C.,  April  7,  1982. 

World  Hzalth  Dat 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  in  American 
most  of  us  can  look  forward  to  becoming 
senior  members  of  society.  This  makes  the 
1M3  Worid  Health  Day  theme,  "Add  Life  to 
Tears,"  a  very  personal  one  for  each  of  us. 

To  a  great  extent  the  quality  of  our  lives 
as  we  grow  older  depends  on  our  health  and 
on  the  younger  generations'  support  for  full 
participation  of  seniors  in  our  national  life. 

As  individuals,  communities  and  nations, 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  foster  the  contribu- 
tions of  senior  citizens,  for  they  make  a 
truly  unique  contribution  to  society— the 
understanding,  experience,  and  perspective 
that  only  yeare  of  living  can  bring. 

The  United  States  is  witnessing  a  dramat- 
ic increase  in  the  population  of  people  over 
SO  and  is  not  alone  In  doing  so.  By  the  year 
2000,  more  than  half  a  billion  people  around 
the  world  will  be  in  that  age  group,  and 
they  will  represent  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
total  population,  the  highest  percentage 
ever.  This  summer,  the  World  Assembly  on 
Aging  will  focus  global  attention  on  the 
impact  of  these  demographic  changes.  The 
MMmbly's  studies  will  be  the  Impetus  for  all 
nations  to  launch  policies  and  programs 
which  recognise  the  older  generation  as  an 
essential  national  resource  and  promote  op- 
portunities for  a  full  and  productive  life. 

On  this  World  Health  Day.  the  United 
States  is  happy  to  Join  with  other  members 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  world  needs  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  senior  citizens  and  that  we  all 


owe  ourselves  our  best  efforts  to  maintain 
good  health. 

ROMALO  RXACAN.« 


TESTS  ON  HUMANS  ^ 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President. 
Morris  Abram,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of 
the  Ethical  Problems  In  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research, 
recently  wrote  a  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  Commission's  2- 
year  examination  of  Federal  rules  and 
procedures  required  when  human  sub- 
jects are  used  in  biomedical  research. 

I  believe  the  article  demonstrates 
the  need  for  clearly  defined  standards 
for  such  experimentation.  We  must 
insure  that  volunteers  provide  their 
Informed  consent  before  the  experi- 
ments begin. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Abram's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21.  1982] 
Tuts  oh  Huiiajis 
(By  Morris  B.  Abram) 

Press  reports,  some  sensational,  of  lapses 
in  the  protection  of  human  subjects  in 
cancer  research  have  generated  anxiety  in 
patients  and  resentment  in  medical  centers. 

The  President's  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  and  Behavorial  Research  has 
Just  completed  a  two-year  examination  of 
Pederal  rules  and  procedures  for  conducting 
research  with  human  subjects.  The  commis- 
sion conclude  that  most  Government  super- 
visory agencies  have  insufficient  data  on 
compliance,  and  a  review  of  a  few  well-docu- 
mented (and  widely  reported)  cases  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  research  scientists 
showed  that  Government  oversight  can  be 
improved.  However,  the  public  must  keep  a 
balanced  perspective. 

Since  what  works  in  man  can  only  be  es- 
tablished by  tests  on  human  subjects,  medi- 
cal progreas  depends  on  the  participation  of 
volunteers  in  research  to  test  new  therapies. 

The  prerequisites  for  such  experimenta- 
tion are  at  least  the  following:  a  reasonable 
theoretical  base  for  the  belief  that  therapy 
may  be  useful;  preliminary  tests  on  nonhu- 
man  subjects:  a  careful  weighing  of  the  pos- 
sible benefits  and  expected  risks  of  the  ex- 
perimental therapy,  as  well  as  an  assessing 
of  the  available  standard  therapies  (or  even 
no  therapy);  and  the  genuinely  voluntary 
consent  of  the  human  subject. 

When  a  cancer  patient  is  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  research  on  new  anti-tumor  drugs, 
particular  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  pa- 
tient's decision  be  based  upon  false  hopes. 
(In  the  earliest  stages  of  testing  a  new 
drug's  effect  on  humans,  the  dose  of  the 
drug  Is  usually  small  and  the  likelihood  of 
any  therapeutic  benefit  is  remote.) 

Some  patients  may  wish  to  contribute  the 
last  weeks  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
others,  in  the  hope  that  their  own  suffering 
might  alleviate  that  of  patients  yet  to  come. 
Such  persons  may  believe  that  they  have 
little  to  lose  and  perhaps  something  to  gain. 
They  surely  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
volunteer  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  making  an  important  gift  to 
others. 

Other  patients,  for  whom  all  therapies 
have  failed,  should  have  the  choice  of 
spending  their  last  weeks  or  days  free  from 


the  side-effects  of  either  standard  or  experi- 
mental therapies. 

Even  in  Journalistic  or  anecdotal  accounts, 
it  is  hard  to  know  how  much  of  what  Is  criti- 
cized Is  really  serious  misconduct. 

Some  researchers'  failures  to  be  candid 
with  potential  patlent-subJecU  are  merely 
small  lapses  in  good  behavior  and  not  bla- 
tant misconduct.  Drawing  the  line  is  often 
difficult. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  failure  to  explain  to  a 
patient  all  the  complications  and  all  the 
possible  hazards  of  a  procedure,  and,  on  the 
other,  intentional  deception,  are  not  the 
same  thing.  The  physician  should  strive  for 
candor  while  treating  his  patient  as  a  collab- 
orator in  a  Joint  adventure. 

The  Presidential  commission's  study  dem- 
onstrates that  federally  funded  Institutions 
need  well-defined  procedures  for  responding 
to  reports  of  misconduct,  ranging  from  falsi- 
fied data  on  patient-subjects'  charts  to  con- 
ducting studies  with  drugs  not  cleared  for 
tests  on  humans.  Some  procedures  should 
protect  from  reprisal  those  who  report  their 
concern  (the  "whistle-blowers").  They 
should  also  protect  scientists  accused  of  mis- 
conduct from  publicity  and  loss  of  Federal 
funds,  at  least  until  a  preliminary  finding  is 
made  that  the  accusations  have  some  basis 
in  fact.  For  the  sake  of  everyone,  the  insti- 
tutional response  should  be  prompt  and 
thorough  as  well  as  fair. 

In  Pederal  supervisory  departments,  there 
Is  a  parallel  need  for  a  timely  and  appropri- 
ate response.  The  23  Government  agencies 
and  institutions  involved  in  research  on 
human  subjects— for  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation— need 
clearly  defined  standards  for  Investigations 
and  sanctions. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  aU  Government 
agencies  know  when  a  particular  agency 
finds  a  scientist  guilty  of  serious  misconduct 
In  federally  funded  research,  so  that  a  scien- 
tist disqualified  from  support  by  one  agency 
may  not  apply  to  another  for  grants  and 
contracts  on  an  equal  footing  with  scientists 
of  high  honor  and  repute. 

Given  the  thorough  ethical  and  scientific 
review  mandated  by  law.  there  is  every 
reason  for  confidence  that  the  vast  majority 
of  federally  funded  research  conforms  to 
the  most  stringent  scientific  and  ethical 
norms. 

The  few  docimiented  cases  of  misconduct 
should  not  overshadow  the  tremendous 
medical  progress  made  possible  by  research 
involving  human  subjects.* 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
GUATEMALA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  upcoming  weeks.  Congress  will  be 
considering  the  administration's  re- 
quest to  resume  military  assistance  to 
Guatemala.  The  administration  has 
proposed  $251,000  in  IMET  funds  for 
training  the  Guatemalan  military.  In 
light  of  recent  developments,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  carefully 
review  the  situation  in  Guatemala. 

Immediately  after  the  coup  in  Gua- 
temala which  followed  the  March  elec- 
tions, there  seemed  to  be  some  possi- 
bility that  there  could  be  a  change  in 
the  Guatemalan  Government's  atti- 
tude toward  human  rights  and  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  It  seemed  there 


might  be  some  reform-minded  young 
military  leaders  who  would  try  to  alter 
past  government  policies. 

Given  subsequent  events,  most  ob- 
servers now  question  whether  what 
exists  in  Guatemala  is  really  more  of 
the  same.  According  to  reports,  two  of 
the  three  ruling  members  of  the  Junta 
are  closely  aligned  to  previous  repres- 
sive regimes.  The  military  structure 
remains  intact  with  many  senior  offi- 
cers still  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
who  have  been  implicateid  in  past 
abuses  of  human  rights.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  new  government's  ap- 
pointments to  important  posts  involve 
people  who  are  known  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  repressive  apparatus  in 
previous  administrations. 

The  widely  respected  Washington 
Office  in  Latin  America  has  published 
two  useful  reports  on  the  current  po- 
litical situation  in  Guatemala.  They 
highlight  key  factors  presently  influ- 
encing the  political  climate  in  Guate- 
mala. They  urge  that  there  be  no 
change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Guate- 
mala until  the  new  junta  proves  its 
good  intentions  for  fundamenttil 
change  by  undertaking  the  following 
actions: 

First,  the  detention  and  trial  of  all  mili- 
tary officers— as  well  as  civilians— who  were 
involved  in  human  rights  violations  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  previous  government  and  the 
expropriation  of  all  illegally  acquired  goods 
from  them. 

Second,  the  complete  cessation  of  all  re- 
pression and  torture  and  harassment,  and 
complete  investigation  of  all  massacres,  dis- 
appearances and  assassinations  that  oc- 
curred In  the  Presidency  of  General  Lucas 
Garcia. 

Third,  a  reorganization  of  the  Judicial 
system  and  the  carrying  out  of  aU  the  other 
recommendations  made  in  the  1981  report 
on  Guatemala  by  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  of  the  OAS. 

Fourth,  the  complete  restoration  of  all 
human  rights  and  democratic  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  organize  of  trade  and  peas- 
ant unions,  cooperatives  and  political  par- 
ties, and  complete  freedom  of  the  press. 

Fifth,  the  creation  of  an  electoral  system 
totally  independent  of  the  Executive  that 
would  guarantee  political  pluralism  and  free 
and  fair  elections  and  that  would  aUow  the 
registration  of  parties  of  ail  ideologies. 

Sixth,  the  complete  reorganization  of  all 
the  security  forces.  Including  the  removal  of 
all  members  of  such  forces  known  to  have 
been  Involved  In  repressive  and  corrupt 
practices  and  the  subservience  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  civil  authority  where  appropri- 
ate. 

Seventh,  the  holding  of  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions within  a  reasonable  period. 

Eighth,  effective  guarantees  that  would 
allow  aU  exiles  and  political  refugees  to 
return  to  Guatemala. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  reports 
of  WOLA,  dated  March  30  and  AprU 
19,  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  by  Don 
Oberdorfer  in  the  Washington  Post 
April  18.  entitled  "After  the  Killing 
Stops:  Guatemala's  New  Leaders  Still 


Face  Vast  Problems,"  and  ask  that  the 
full  text  also  be  included  in  the 
Recori)  following  my  remarks. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  all  share  an  interest  in  fundamen- 
tal improvements  in  Guatemala,  be- 
ginning with  an  end  of  repressive 
measiu-es,  and  of  the  use  of  force,  and 
of  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized standards  of  himian  rights. 
Through  our  actions  we  must  under- 
score the  importance  we  place  on  such 
improvements,  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  should  not  even  consider  mili- 
tary aid  to  Guatemala  until  its  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  these  and 
similar  actions  to  further  freedom  and 
democracy  in  that  strife  torn  Isind. 

The  material  follows: 
Thk  MnjTART  Coup  in  Guatemala  or 
Mahcr  23,  1982 

1.  A  group  (12-19)  of  young  officers  in  the 
Guatemala  army  carried  out  a  coup  on 
March  23  ousting  the  President,  General 
Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  and  imprisoning  him 
and  the  President-elect,  General  Anlbal 
Guevara. 

2.  The  immediate  reason  given  for  carry- 
ing out  the  coup  was  the  fraudulent  elec- 
tions of  March  7  which  united  the  three  op- 
position parties  against  the  government  of 
Lucas  Garcia. 

3.  The  coup  officers  worked  with  members 
of  the  National  Liberation  Movement  Party 
(MLN)— the  most  conservative  and  right- 
wing  part  in  the  country— in  planning  the 
action  and  it  was  Leonel  Sisnlega  Otero,  the 
vice-presidential  candidate,  who  made  the 
first  announcement  of  the  coup  over  the 
radio. 

4.  There  were  probably  three  main  rea- 
sons for  the  coup: 

(a)  The  army's  Junior  officers  were  ex- 
tremely unhappy  at  the  way  General  Lucas 
Garcia  and  other  senior  officers  were  pock- 
eting all  the  proceeds  of  the  corrupt  system 
with  very  little  going  to  them  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
having  to  face  the  guerrillas  in  the  field.  (A 
group  of  young  officers  had  already  com- 
plained about  this  to  the  Mexican  newspa- 
per UNO  MAS  UNO  in  the  summer  of  1981.) 

(b)  The  army's  image  of  terror  and  brutal- 
ity had  succeeded  In  isolating  Guatemala 
from  most  western  countries  and  it  was  es- 
sential to  reverse  this.  A  new  image  would 
make  it  easier  to  get  military  aid  from  the 
US  with  which  to  fight  the  instirgents. 

(c)  The  country's  economy  was  in  very  bad 
shape.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  the 
bad  economic  climate  created  by  the  politi- 
cal instability  which  was  causing  much 
flight  of  capital  and  a  serious  drop  in  out- 
side investment.  Somehow  a  new  economic 
image  had  to  be  projected  and  this  was  not 
going  to  occur  with  the  ascension  of  Gener- 
al Guevara  to  power  as  people  would  inter- 
pret this  as  no  break  with  the  previous  gov- 
ernment's policy. 

5.  The  young  officers  and  the  MLN  appar- 
ently planned  to  announce  that  new  elec- 
tions would  be  held  in  60  days  and  that  no 
military  candidates  would  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate. But  in  order  to  give  the  coup  a 
more  liberal  or  centrist  image  they  had  de- 
cided to  call  on  General  Ef  rain  Rios  Montt ' 


'  It  seems  that,  if  possible,  the  coup  leaden  would 
have  preferred  not  to  have  a  figurehead  at  all 
(Newsweek  April  5),  but  having  been  forced  by 
President  Lucas  Oarcta  to  choose  a  Oeneral  to 


to  head  the  Jimta  that  they  planned  to  in- 
stall. General  Montt  had  been  the  Christian 
Democrat  candidate  in  1974  and  had  won 
but  had  been  prevented  from  taking  office 
by  the  army.  Rios  Montt  outmaneuvered 
the  officers,  however,  and  persuaded  them 
to  appoint  a  Junta  of  three  senior  officers 
and  to  be  represented  themselves  in  an  advi- 
sory council.  The  three  Junta  members  are. 
General  Rios  Montt,  General  Maldonado 
Schaad  and  Colonel  Jose  Luis  Gordlllo. 

Rios  Montt  has  dissolved  Congress,  indi- 
cated that  he  is  going  to  rule  by  decree,  only 
vaguely  mentioned  elections,  has  prohibited 
the  political  parties  from  carrying  out  any 
activities  and  has  told  the  guerrillas  and  all 
civilians  who  bear  arms  to  lay  them  down, 
otherwise  he  says  that  the  army  will  "take 
them  away". 

6.  The  coup  has  undoubtedly  created  a  re- 
laxed atmosphere  in  Guatemala  City  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  The  killing  ap- 
pears to  have  stopped  and  the  people  hope 
for  the  first  time  in  decades  that  'things 
will  get  better." 

7.  The  coup  leaders,  however,  are  unhap- 
py at  the  way  things  have  gone  and  so.  pre- 
sumably, are  the  MLN  who  would  very 
likely  win  free  and  fair  elections  if  they 
were  held  within  the  year  and  none  of  the 
social-democrat  parties  (FUR  and  PSD) 
were  to  be  involved.  Both  they  (MLN)  and 
the  Christian  Democrats  are  (possibly  with 
the  coup  leaders — one  of  the  officers  is  the 
son  of  Sisnlega  Otero)  pressuring  the  Junta 
to  hold  elections  soon.  The  MLN  would 
prefer  them  in  2  months,  the  Christian 
Democrats  in  a  year,  so  they  are  saying  6 
months. 

8.  The  situation,  however,  is  extremely  un- 
certain. At  this  point  in  time  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  will  happen,  but  there  is  a  very 
good  chance  that  General  Rios  Montt  will 
have  to  accommodate  the  coup  leaders  or 
risk  being  displaced.  He  has  apparently  con- 
solidated his  position  in  the  last  few  days 
and  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  Junior  offi- 
cers to  get  sufficient  support  from  their 
brother  officers  to  oust  him.  however. 

9.  Insofar  as  the  Guatemalan  people  as  a 
whole  are  concerned,  it  can  be  said  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion and  the  apparent  stop  in  the  extra-judi- 
cial killings  nothing  has  changed.  The  op- 
pressive apparatus  of  the  army  is  stlU  in 
place  and  there  is  absolutely  no  Indication 
that  the  Junta  is  about  to  introduce  the  far- 
reaching  reforms  that  the  country  needs  to 
remove  the  social,  economic  and  political 
contradictions  that  condemns  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  ptopulation  to  a  life  or  degrada- 
tion and  poverty. 

What  Is  more  this  outlook  wiU  not  change 
even  if  there  are  elections  and  the  MLN  or 
the  Christian  Democrats  or  indeed  any  of 
the  parties  that  took  part  in  the  March  7 
elections  win  in  fraud-free  elections.  For  ul- 
timately the  party  in  power,  with  the 
present  set-up  derives  lt£  mandate  to  rule 
from  the  sjmy,  and  the  army  as  at  present 
constituted  will  not  allow  the  introduction 
of  any  policies  that  would  tend  to  diminish 
its  power. 

One  can,  moreover,  go  further  and  say 
that  only  the  social-democrat  parties  and 
any  party  that  could  be  constituted  from 
the  Democratic  Front  Against  Repression 
and/or  the  Frente  Popular  ■  31  (a  grouping 


I  presum- 


whom  he  could  hand  over  their  choice  \ 
ably  dictated  by  this  consideration. 

■These  two  organizations,  together  with  the  two 
social  democrat  parties,  are  now  in  the  process  of 
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at  mmn  organizations)  would  be  prepared  to 
campaign  on  a  radical  program  that  would 
attack  the  Uls  that  plague  Guatemalan  soci- 
ety. 

10.  The  danger  is  that  the  Administration 
will  be  tempted  to  argue  that  either  the 
present  Junta  or  whichever  party  wins  an 
election  is  worthy  to  receive  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid  as  their  prime  consider- 
ation is  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  guerrilla 
forces.*  Neither  are  they  likely  to  make  any 
attempt  to  ensure  that  the  social-democrat 
parties  at  the  very  least  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  part  in  any  forthcoming 
election.  (Such  participation  could  only  take 
place  If  there  were  some  basic  guarantees  by 
the  government  in  any  case). 

11.  In  the  coming  weeks  Congress  will  be 
considering  the  Administration's  request  for 
$351,000  In  military  aid  (mostly  IMET)  for 
Guatemala.  Both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  have  been  strongly  op- 
posed to  sending  military  aid  to  Guatemala. 
There  is  no  indication  at  all  at  present  that 
the  new  Guatemalan  government  are  any 
more  worthy  to  receive  aid. 

Tbx  Gcatxmauui  MnoTAKT  Cour— Update 
No.  3— Aran.  10.  19S2 

Congress  will  have  to  decide  in  the  coming 
weeks  whether  approval  should  be  given  to 
the  Administration's  proposal  to  provide 
$351,000  In  IMZn*  funds  for  Guatemala  In 
the  FY83  Security  Assistance  Act. 

When  examining  this  proposal  an  apprais- 
al will  have  to  be  made  of  the  new  Junta's 
policies,  words  and  actions  to  determine 
whether  the  new  set-up  is  really  new— and 
not  Just  the  old  forces  under  a  new  gtiise— 
and  more  Importantly  whether.  In  the  words 
of  the  Bishops'  Conference  communique  of 
the  31  Ifarch  1982.  the  Government  too 
have  recognised  "the  difficult  and  arduous 
task  Involved  In  introducing  by  democratic 
means  in  Guatemala  so  as  to  resolve  the 
country's  grave  problems,  the  necessary 
structural  reforms.  .  . 

Some  questions  need  to  be  asked  in  exam- 
ining the  situation: 

WHO  AKX  TRI  mw  LXASBtS  IX  OCATKKALA? 

(1)  General  Rios  Montt.  head  of  the  Junta, 
was  not  part  of  the  coup,  having  been  asked 
to  take  charge  after  the  event.  While  there 
Is  little  doubt  of  his  own  good  Intentions 
there  are  indications  that  he  could  be 
ousted  from  power  by  the  coup  leaders  for 
deviating  from  their  original  Ideas  for  the 
country  or  by  a  countercoup  organised  by 
senior  military  officers.  He  has  not  got  a 
strong  power  base  in  the  military.  (Don 
Oberdorfer  in  the  Washington  Post  of  the 
18  April  says,  "the  political  and  economic 
elite  finds  the  new  leader  a  figure  of 
fun  ..."  which  is  hardly  encouraging.) 

(U)  The  other  two  members  of  the  Junta 
have  records  that  align  them  closely  to  pre- 
vious repressive  regimes  In  which  they  held 
high  posts. 

(Ill)  There  are  strong  rumours  that  Gener- 
al Benedlcto  Lucas  Garcia,  the  army  chief 
of  staff  in  the  previous  regime,  who  is  held 


fonnloc  an  Unified  National  Patriotic  Pront  with 
the  (our  anned  revolutionary  group*  who  them- 
■elTca  aareed  to  form  a  united  front  (URNO)  In 
January  thla  yt»i 

■Newiwcek  report*  (April  5).    "  iliiitia— iliii 

Chaptn  had  refuaed  to  1410111  any  evidence  of 

fraud  In  the  election  and  had  preaented  Prealdent- 
eleet  Anlbal  Ouevara  with  a  warm  consratulatory 
note  from  Prealdent  Reaaan."  ...  So  anxious  waa 
the  Administration  to  renew  military  aid  that  a 
whitewash  operation  at  the  electloo  and  Ouevara 
waa  apparently  In  the  worfca. 


responsible  for  massive  human  rights  viola- 
tions, has  been  re-admitted  to  the  military 
structure.'  Indeed  there  is  every  Indication 
that  the  military  structure  remains  Intact 
completely  despite  the  fact  that  the  massa- 
cres carried  out  by  the  army  in  the  western 
highlands  Is  well-known  to  aU. 

(iv)  No  imaginative  cabiiiet  appointments 
have  been  made  that  would  give  one  any  in- 
dication that  the  Junta  is  intent  on  even  the 
minimal  structural  reforms  to  solve  the 
country's  pressing  social  and  political  prob- 
lems. Most  come  from  conservative  and/or 
business  sectors. 

(V)  Some  appointments  to  Important  poets 
Involve  people  who  are  known  to  have  been 
part  of  the  repressive  apparatus  of  previous 
administrations,  e.g.  Colonel  German  Ponce 
Nlch.  Director-General  of  the  Police,  who 
held  that  poet  In  the  repressive  administra- 
tion of  President  General  Carlos  Arana 
Osorio  (1970-74). 

KAV5  AlfT  OP  THX  JUMTA'S  OKCRZBS  PROVIDKD 
rVlPEHCK  OP  AN  OirSKRSTAITDIIfC  AlTD  WILL- 
UfONaSS  TO  TACKLZ  THX  COUITTRY'S  OKXP- 
ROOTXD  SCOHOMIC.  SOCIAL  AND  POLTTICAL 
PROBLDfS? 

The  14  point  program  (see  Appendix  A) 
announced  on  the  6  April  Is  very  vague 
Indeed.  Point  II  talks  of  improving  "the 
peoples'  living  standards  to  decrease  exisit- 
tng  contradictions"  and  that  is  about  aU. 
Nowhere  is  there  even  the  semblance  of  any 
analysis  of  the  country's  problems  or  any- 
thing that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  who 
are  trapped  in  a  system  of  exploitation  and 
poverty. 

On  the  contrary  the  security  plan  to  sup- 
plement the  14  point  program  (see  Appen- 
dix B)  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  are 
Inclined  to  see  everything  in  terms  of  com- 
munist subversion  and  will  carry  out  only 
minimal  structural  reforms  (though  these 
are  not  specified). 

(Don  Oberdorfer  says  in  his  April  16  piece 
In  the  Washington  Post,  'it  is  one  thing  to 
move  against  the  most  glaring  excesses, 
thereby  winning  national  popularity  and  re- 
storing international  acceptance,  and  it  is 
another  and  more  imposing  task  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  underlying  problems  that 
threaten  to  drag  the  country  into  growing 
civil  war  or  worse."*) 

RAVX  ANT  ACTIONS  BKXN  TAKKN  AGAINST  "THOSI 
Dt  TRX  PUVIOUS  RXGIKX  INVOLVED  IN  COR- 
■UPTION  AND  HX71CAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS? 

So  far  only  civilians  (including  some  police 
officers)  have  been  detained  but  none  have 
been  charged  or  brought  to  trial.  No  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been  detained  and 
there  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  any 
plan  to  do  so.  It  therefore  looks  as  if  the 
military  are  sticking  together  and  no  clean 
up  of  the  military  establishment  will  take 
place. 

HAS  THXRX  BXSN  A  CaSSATTON  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of  viola- 
tions has  decreased  dramatically  in  the 
urtMUi  areas  particularly  in  the  countryside 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  they  have  not  alto- 
gether ceased.  There  are  still  reports  of  kill- 
ings and  attacks  on  villages  coming  in.  For 
example,  300  houses  in  the  village  of  Estan- 
cla  de  la  Virgen.  San  Martin  JUotepeque 
were  recently  burnt  down. 

The  Junta  has  apparently  said  (Prensa 
Libre)  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  where- 


'  He  Is  apparently  In  eharse  of  oounter-lnaurten- 
cy  operations  In  the  Peten. 


abouts  of  Jesuit  Father  Luis  Pellecer,  who  it 
is  feared  was  brainwashed  by  the  previous 
administration  and  forced  to  make  state- 
ments against  his  religious  order  and  the 
guerillas. 

Before  granting  the  Junta  any  military 
aid,  it  would  seem  prudent  for  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  make  it  clear  to  them 
that  any  change  In  US  policy  cannot  be  con- 
templated until  the  burden  of  proof  of  the 
Junta's  good  intentions  has  been  discharged 
by  their  putting  Into  effect  the  following  ac- 
tions:— 

1.  The  detention  and  trial  of  all  military 
officers  (as  well  as  civilians)  who  were  in- 
volved In  human  rights  violations  and  cor- 
ruption In  the  previous  government  and  the 
expropriation  of  all  illegaUy  acquired  goods 
from  them. 

2.  The  complete  cessation  of  all  repression 
and  torture  and  harassment  and  a  complete 
investigation  of  all  massacres,  disappear- 
ances and  assassinations  that  occurred  in 
the  presidency  of  General  Lucas  Garcia. 

3.  A  re-organization  of  the  Judicial  system 
and  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  other  recom- 
mendations made  In  the  1981  report  on 
Guatemala  by  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  of  the  GAS.  (See  Ap- 
pendix C) 

4.  The  complete  restoration  of  all  human 
rights  and  democratic  rights,  including  the 
right  to  organize  of  trade  and  peasant 
unions,  cooperatives  and  political  parties 
and  complete  freedom  of  the  press. 

5.  The  creation  of  an  electoral  system  to- 
tally independent  of  the  Executive  that 
would  guarantee  political  pluralism  and  free 
and  fair  elections  and  that  would  allow  the 
registration  of  parties  of  all  ideologies. 

6.  The  complete  reorganization  of  all  the 
security  forces,  including  the  removal  of  all 
members  of  such  forces  known  to  have  been 
involved  in  repressive  and  corrupt  practices 
and  the  subservience  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  authority  where  appropriate. 

7.  The  holding  of  free  and  fair  elections 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

8.  Effective  guarantees  that  would  allow 
all  exiles  and  political  refugees  to  return  to 
Guatemala. 

Only  when  the  above  conditions  have 
been  put  into  effect  should  the  US  even 
consider  extending  any  military  aid. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18. 1983] 

AfTKR  THX  Killing  Stops 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Odatskala  Cttt.— Until  recently  the 
streets  of  this  capital  were  deserted  after 
dark  except  for  heavily  armed  men— left- 
wing  gueniUas,  right-wing  militias,  govern- 
ment paramilitary  forces  or  one  of  the  pri- 
vate armies  In  the  service  of  the  wealthy. 

All  that  changed  abruptly  when  a  group 
of  young  officers  overthrew  Guatemala's 
military  government. 

"The  night  of  the  coup,  cars  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  streets  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time,"'  said  Mayor  Abundlo  Maldanado. 
""The  next  night  there  were  a  large  number 
of  cars.  The  third  night  [and  ever  since]  the 
streets  after  dark  were  full  of  cars  and 
people."  Restaurants  and  discos  have  re- 
opened. Fear  Is  slowly  receding.  "It  has 
given  security  to  the  people— from  the  'secu- 
rity' forces,"  said  a  prominent  Guatemalan. 

This  is  a  large  and  Important  Central 
American  country— six  times  as  big  as  El 
Salvador,  twice  as  wealthy,  almost  half 
again  as  populous,  and  strategically  located 
next  to  Mexico. 
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It  has  been  heading  into  deepening  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  crisis  while  the 
United  States  stood  by,  unable  to  act. 

Suddenly  late  last  month  the  young  offi- 
cers' coup — an  expected  move  from  an  unex- 
pected source— provided  a  chance  to  halt 
the  slide  toward  disaster. 

While  U.S.  official  as  well  as  pubUc  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  on  El  Salvador, 
the  dramatic  and  possibly  far-reaching 
changes  next  door  have  received  less  notice. 
In  part  this  is  because  Washington's  in- 
volvement here  has  been  minimal  in  recent 
months,  despite  the  high  stakes.  In  some  re- 
spects the  situation  was  so  abhorrent  that 
even  the  Reagan  administration  was  unable 
to  find  a  way  to  Justify  a  U.S.  role. 

Sitting  In  a  large  comer  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Palace,  which  is  still  guarded  by 
troops  inside  and  out,  a  senior  Guatemalan 
military  officer  tried  to  explain  why  the 
coup  had  been  necessary. 

"It  is  obvious  that  we  had  to  defuse  the 
situation  in  the  country,  which  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  explosive,"  said  the 
high-ranking  soldier,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named.  The  country's  dominant  political 
forces  were  up  in  arms  against  the  results  of 
the  March  7  election,  which  they  charged 
was  fraudulent.  The  economic  elite  was  on 
the  edge  of  panic  because  ample  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  had  shrunk  to  nothing  and 
foreign  bankers  were  refusing  to  renew  out- 
standing loans. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all.  in  the  military  view, 
the  war  against  leftist  guerrillas  was  going 
badly.  Fifty-seven  officers,  nearly  aU  lieu- 
tenants and  captains,  had  been  killed  in 
combat  within  a  year,  the  equivalent  of  two 
graduating  classes  of  the  country's  military 
academy. 

"'The  young  officers  felt  abused.  "The  gen- 
erals were  doing  whatever  they  wanted  to 
do,"  said  the  military  leader.  Another  figure 
close  to  the  young  plotters  put  it  simply: 
"The  lieutenants  and  captains  were  dying  in 
combat,  and  they  saw  the  colonels  getting 
fatter  and  fatter  off  the  country,  pigging 
out." 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  March 
23  coup  caught  the  U.S.  embassy  by  sur- 
prise, as  it  did  the  ruling  government  of 
Gen.  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  and  his  hand- 
picked  successor  and  president-elect.  Gen. 
Angel  Anlbal  Guevara.  According  to  U.S. 
sources,  the  first  that  Ambassador  Frederic 
L.  Chapln  heard  of  it  was  a  cryptic  message 
at  10:30  a.m.  that  Guevara  had  to  cancel 
their  scheduled  meeting  at  1 1  because  of  un- 
expected development.  By  the  time  of  Gue- 
vara's call,  the  artillery  and  tanks  of  the 
coup  makers  were  already  drawn  up  around 
the  National  Palace. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  this  imposition  of 
guns  for  ballots,  under  the  circumstances, 
served  U.S.  national  Interest  as  weU  as  the 
interest  of  most  of  this  country's  civilian 
and  even  military  elite.  Tet  the  UJ3.  embas- 
sy, far  from  encouraging  the  coup,  sought 
vainly  in  the  weeks  before  to  shore  up  Gue- 
vara, the  elected  representative  of  the  old 
order,  and  since  the  coup  the  embassy  has 
been  correct  but  very  cautious  toward  the 
new  leadership. 

The  painful  contrast  between  the  Impor- 
tance of  Guatemala  and  the  impotence  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  face  of  deepening 
trouble  has  long  been  evident  to  Secretary 
of  SUte  Alexander  Halg  and  other  high 
U.S.  officials.  A  few  weeks  before  the  coup, 
Halg  called  Guatemala  "strategically  the 
most  important  Central  American  republic 
because  of  its  size,  population  and  raw  mate- 
rials, oil  included."  While  going  on  to  say 


that  Guatemala  la  "clearly  the  next  target" 
of  revolutionary  forces,  Halg  added  with 
dismay  that  nothing  could  be  done  by  the 
United  States  without  a  clearcut  change  In 
Guatemalan  internal  policy,  especially  on 
human  rights. 

A  six-day  visit  to  Guatemala— my  first  to 
any  Central  American  country— has  left  me 
convinced  there  is  a  new  spirit  here  and  new 
potential  for  positive  change.  But  it  Is  one 
thing  to  move  against  the  most  glaring  ex- 
cesses, thereby  winning  national  popularity 
and  restoring  international  acceptance,  and 
it  is  another  and  more  imposing  task  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  underljring  problems 
that  threaten  to  drag  the  country  into  grow- 
ing dvil  war  or  worse. 

Of  a  shift  In  spirit  since  March  23.  there 
seems  little  doubt,  for  one  overwhelming 
reason:  Officially  sanctioned  murder  and 
terror  by  police  and  plainclothes  goon 
squads  has  stopped.  "'Weapons  are  only  for 
the  army;  weapons  are  only  for  the  army," 
declared  the  chief  of  the  new  Junta,  Gen. 
Efraln  Rios  Montt,  in  his  first  address  to 
the  nation  on  the  day  of  the  coup.  "There 
wUl  be  no  more  murdered  people  on  the 
roadsides.  Anyone  who  acts  against  the  law 
shall  be  executed.  Let's  not  have  any  more 
murders.  We  want  to  respect  human  rights 
and  defend  them." 

According  to  U.S.  embassy  reports,  politi- 
cal murders  were  running  250  to  300  month- 
ly in  1981.  rising  to  over  500  In  January  1982 
and  over  400  in  February.  Church  sources 
put  the  political  body  count,  which  was  at- 
tributed more  to  the  government  than  to 
the  guerrillas,  much  higher.  Figures  are  not 
yet  compiled  for  the  weeks  since  the  coup, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  among  all  those  quer- 
ied that  the  carnage  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced. 

A  second  boost  to  the  national  spirit  has 
been  an  attack  on  corruption,  which  is  now 
believed  to  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
economy.  Several  of  the  largest  government 
projects,  including  construction  of  a  new 
port,  a  peripheral  highway  system,  hydro- 
electric projects  and  land  distribution  to 
farmers,  are  suspected  of  providing  big  rake- 
offs.  Officials  of  the  new  Junta  have  infor- 
mally asked  the  U.S.  embassy  to  provide 
American  experts  to  appraise  the  legitimate 
costs  of  some  of  these  projects  with  an  eye 
toward  the  cancellation  or  renegotiation  of 
contracts. 

Nearly  every  day.  additional  arrests  of 
former  civilian  officials  are  announced.  But 
so  far  no  former  top  military  officers  have 
been  arrested,  despite  the  widespread  view 
that  they  were  the  biggest  offenders.  "A 
tiger  doesn't  eat  a  tiger,"  explained  a  person 
close  to  the  Junta. 

Another  factor  In  the  change  is  the  un- 
usual character  of  the  Junta  leader.  The  55- 
year-old  Rios  Montt  was  picked  by  the 
Junior  officers  as  their  senior  leader  and 
spokesman  largely  because  he  Is  a  former 
professor  and  superintendent  of  the  Guate- 
malan Military  Academy  with  a  reputation 
for  honesty. 

Rios  Montt  had  left  the  army  to  run  for 
president  with  reformist  Christian  Demo- 
cratic support  in  1974;  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  he  waa  defrauded  of  the  prize  by 
the  military  leadership's  official  candidate. 
Less  understood  was  that  he  had  spent  the 
past  four  years  as  an  evangelist  for  the 
Church  of  the  Christian  Word,  a  California- 
based  sect. 

The  political  and  economic  elite  finds  the 
new  leader  a  figure  of  fun,  calling  him  "Dios 
Montt"  ("Mt.  God")  and  predicting  that  his 
evangelism  will  not  wear  well  with  the  tradi- 


tion-bound Roman  Catholic  majority.  An 
impression  of  emerging  weirdness.  In  sophis- 
ticated eyes,  was  heightened  by  an  all-chan- 
nels television  address  last  Sunday.  Easter 
night,  when  the  Junta  leader  gave  up  his 
camouflage  suit  for  a  sport  coat  and  slacks 
in  a  moralistic  pep  talk  filmed  beside  the 
country's  best  known  lake.  As  he  talked  to 
the  people  without  notes  for  13  minutes,  he 
was  backed  up  by  the  canned  music  of  a  ma- 
rimba band. 

"You  can  never  be  sure  when  a  coup  has 
really  stopped."  remarked  a  fascinated  for- 
eign observer,  who  reported  persistent 
rumors  of  a  shakeup  that  would  replace 
Rios  Montt  with  someone  who  is  less  a  dras- 
tic change  for  such  a  conservative  country. 
However,  the  young  officers  are  reported  to 
like  him.  and  his  messianic  appeals  via  tele- 
vision may  strike  the  right  note  with  the 
common  man.  A  source  close  to  the  Guate- 
malan military  gives  Rios  Montt  at  least  six 
months  to  perform  in  the  Job.  and  added 
that  he  is  more  likely  to  resign  than  be 
ousted  if  disappointed. 

Performance  is  a  big  question,  in  view  of  a 
sea  of  dif ficultjr: 

PollticiJly,  there  Is  a  wide  consensus 
against  terror  and  corruption,  but  not  much 
of  a  consensus  about  what  the  country 
should  do  or  who  should  lead  it.  Increasing- 
ly common  talk  is  that  the  JimU  wlU  be  in 
charge  two  or  three  years  before  national 
elections,  but  this  is  hotly  contested,  not 
surprisingly,  by  established  political  leaders 
and  parties  with  a  shot  at  power. 

The  political  argument  is  only  beginning, 
because  the  Junta's  major  programs  and  in- 
tentions still  are  unclear.  It  recently  an- 
nounced a  14-point  program  emphasizing 
"reform"  and  "efficiency"  but  gave  no  de- 
tails. There  Is  no  suggestion  of  a  drive  to 
alter  basic  institutions,  and  a  leaked  docu- 
ment attributed  to  the  Junta  suggested  that 
changes  in  the  state  structure  "will  be  mini- 
mal." 

Economically,  Guatemala  is  traditionally 
the  most  prosperous  Central  American 
nation,  but  it  Is  in  the  most  serious  straits  in 
many  years.  Economic  output  declined  last 
year,  according  to  a  private  expert,  after 
years  of  steady  growth.  Only  a  big  public 
works  program,  which  created  a  large 
budget  deficit,  kept  unemployment  within 
bounds. 

A  symptom  and  symbol  of  the  trouble  was 
the  decline  of  Guatemala's  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  from  about  $830  million 
three  years  ago  to  Just  about  nothing  usable 
now.  When  a  Panama-based  banking  consor- 
tium demanded  to  be  repaid  In  full  two 
months  ago  rather  than  renew  a  $75  million 
loan  for  six  months,  the  wolf  was  at  the 
door. 

Militarily,  the  government  has  been  losing 
the  battle  against  the  guerrillas,  slowly  but 
surely,  according  to  an  unpubliclzed  U.S.  as- 
sessment. Full-time  guerrilla  combatants 
have  Increased  from  about  1,500  less  than 
two  years  ago  to  an  estimated  3,000  today. 
More  ominous  is  that  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  guerrillas  in  the  Indian  highlands,  the 
main  area  of  military  conflict,  are  reported 
to  be  Indians.  In  decades  past,  leftist  guer- 
rillaa  are  reported  to  have  had  little  success 
with  appeals  to  the  Indians,  who  comprise  a 
disadvantaged  half  of  Guatemala's  popula- 
tion. 

The  17,000-man  Guatemala  army  lacks 
the  manpower  and  mobility  to  turn  the  tide. 
The  Junta's  best  developed  ideas,  is  seems, 
are  for  political  and  economic  efforts  to 
combat  the  guerrillas'  ralljrlng  cries  of  cor- 
ruption and  abuse  of  human  rights. 
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•We  intend  to  go  In  and  destroy  the  guer- 
rlllM  by  fire,  but  behind  that  we  need  bull- 
docen  and  tractors  to  clear  the  land  and 
prefab  houses  for  people  to  live  In.  tf  the 
Kalns  are  to  be  lasting."  one  coup  leader  told 
a  U.S.  official.  But  such  efforts  would  be  ex- 
pensive. Guatemala  is  strapped  for  money, 
and  major  U.S.  aid.  at  this  point,  is  not  in 
sight. 

Despite  its  strategic  importance.  Guate- 
mala under  the  old  order  was  so  far  beyond 
the  pals  that  there  was  little  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  do  or  say  to  affect  evenU  here. 
Now  that  change  is  afoot,  the  challenge  to 
U.8.  diplomacy  Is  likely  to  be  greater.  There 
is  little  sign,  so  far.  that  Washington  has 
come  to  grips  with  how  It  will  address  the 
issues.* 
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TELECAPTIONINO 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  B4r.  President,  loss  of 
hearing  Is  a  devasUtlng  disability  for 
the  more  than  16  million  Americans 
who  are  hearing  Impaired.  For  so 
many  of  these  people,  the  world  can 
be  lonely,  isolated,  and  fnistratlng. 
Even  television,  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  provide  entertainment  and  a 
link  with  the  outside  world,  often  is 
useless  because  the  deaf  cannot  hear 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  hears. 

But  recently,  the  availability  of  a 
new  device  called  closed  captioning 
has  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
deaf  Americans  to  Join  the  hearing 
world  by  allowing  them  to  read  cap- 
tions on  their  television  screens.  This 
new  technology  has  been  heralded  as  a 
communications  breakthrough  for  the 
hearing  impaired,  and  it  is  quite  liter- 
ally that— it  has  broken  a  wall  of  si- 
lence and  a  barrier  to  sound. 

What  makes  telecaptionlng  possible 
is  a  mechanical  device  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  television  set  and  de- 
codes signals  carrying  the  telecaption. 
Television  sets  without  this  device 
cannot  pick  up  the  telecaptions.  The 
decoder,  also  called  an  adapter,  costs 
only  about  $270  and  has  been  sold  by 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  for  no  profit. 
Now.  a  19-inch  color  television  set  with 
the  decoder  equipment  built  right  into 
the  set  is  also  available.  About  50.000 
people,  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hear- 
ing, and  Institutions— nursing  homes, 
schools,  and  so  forth— now  have  these 
decoders  or  television  sets. 

The  development  of  telecaptionlng 
started  in  1972  when  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System  (PBS),  using  Federal 
grants,  began  research  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  puttliu;  subtitles  on  a  television 
screen  as  an  aid  to  deaf  Americans. 
Development  of  this  technology  pro- 
gressed rapidly  and  Ln  1976,  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  offi- 
cially reserved  a  special  portion  of  the 
television  signal,  called  line  21,  for 
transmitting  electronic  codes  which 
become  captions  on  the  television 
screen.  Then,  in  1979.  ABC.  NBC.  and 
PBS  announced  their  support  of  this 
new  service  by  agreeing  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  week  of 
prime-time,  telecaptioned  programs. 


The  important  work  of  spreading 
the  word  about  telecaptionlng  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Captioning 
Institute  (NCI).  NCI  is  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt  organization  which  cap- 
tions over  35  hours  of  regular  shows 
and  special  programs  each  week.  Tele- 
captionlng has  brought  dally,  national 
television  newscasts.  Presidential  ad- 
dresses, major  sports  events,  top-rated, 
prime-time  programs,  daily  news  sum- 
maries, special  news  bulletins,  closed- 
captioned  program  schedules,  weekend 
sports  scores,  home  video  cassette 
movies,  and  many  other  programs, 
into  the  homes  of  those  with  decoders. 
NCI  has  avoided  the  potential  prob- 
lem of  telecaptionlng  that  the  cap- 
tions on  the  screen  may  move  too 
quickly  for  viewers  to  read  them  in 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  speed  of  an 
individual's  speech.  Because  of  careful 
work  by  NCI,  each  caption  is  left  on 
the  screen  long  enough  for  viewers  to 
read  the  words. 

Up  to  this  year,  NCI  has  been 
funded  through,  first,  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and.  later,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  funding  is 
scheduled  to  end  this  year.  The  re- 
sponse by  the  private  sector  to  the  ex- 
pected loss  of  Federal  funding  has 
been  impressive.  Corporate  contribu- 
tions from  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.. 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  Alcoa, 
and  the  Travelers  Corp..  to  name  a 
few.  and  additional  funding  from  pri- 
vate foundations  will  insure  that  the 
services  provided  by  telecaptionlng 
win  continue  to  be  available  to  those 
Americans  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 

In  addition,  NCI  wlU  continue  to 
charge  fees  from  those  organizations 
which  request  telecaptionlng  for  their 
programs,  to  assist  in  defrajrlng  the 
costs.  NCI  hopes  they  will  become  self- 
sufficient  through  all  of  these  revenue 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  month  of  April  is 
special  in  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh 
because  it  has  been  declared  "Telecap- 
tion Month."  The  purpose  of  this  dec- 
laration Is  to  promote  the  use  of  tele- 
captionlng equipment  and  services  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  and  to  solicit  addi- 
tional private  sector  contributions.  In 
the  Pittsburgh  area  alone,  there  are 
nearly  150.00  known  hearing-impaired 
people,  many  of  whom  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  availability  of  telecap- 
tionlng. This  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  promotional  city  campaigns  being 
conducted  in  major  cities  around  the 
coimtry  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  benefits  available  to  deaf  Amer- 
icans through  telecaptionlng. 

But  the  promotional  campaign  is 
aimed  at  a  far  larger  group  than  just 
residents  of  Pittsburgh.  The  campaign 
is  directed  toward  each  of  the  16  mil- 
lion hearing-impaired  persons  in  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  National  Captioning  In- 


stitute for  championing  the  cause  of 
deaf  Americans,  a  group  which  has  too 
long  been  ignored.  The  introduction  of 
telecaptionlng  on  a  widespread  scale 
will  undoubtedly  add  a  new  dimension 
to  the  lives  of  those  who  are  hard  of 
hearing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  worked 
diligently  to  focus  national  attention 
on  the  many  problems  of  the  elderly, 
and  to  bring  practical  solutions  to 
them.  Since  hearing  loss  is  a  common 
affliction  among  the  elderly,  telecap- 
tionlng services  have  a  special  value  to 
the  aged.  Over  the  years.  I  have  vis- 
ited the  residents  of  countless  nursing 
homes  and  retirement  commimlties. 
just  as  an  example,  and  it  Is  my  belief 
that  telecaptionlng  has  the  potential 
to  be  a  real  godsend  to  these  elderly 
Americans  because  it  is  so  basic  and  is 
so  inexpensive. 

Television  can  be  the  primary  source 
of  entertainment  for  many  elderly  per- 
sons and  telecaptionlng  is  an  effective 
way  of  enabling  them  to  enjoy  individ- 
ual programs  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  President,  development  of  tele- 
captionlng has  been  long  overdue.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  National  Cap- 
tioning Institute  for  their  fine  work  on 
behalf  of  millions  of  deaf  and  hearing- 
impaired  Americans,  and  I  especially 
would  like  to  commend  NCI  for  its  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  revolutionary 
service  of  telecaptionlng  into  the  lives 
of  those  who  would  benefit  from  it. 
We  all  applaud  these  efforts,  we  want 
them  to  continue  and  expand,  and  we 
urge  aU  Americans  who  care  to  help  to 
doso.« 
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OIL  IMPORT  FEE:  AN  UNNECES- 
SARY BURDEN  ON  CONSUMERS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  of  budget  negotiations 
between  congressional  leaders  and  the 
administration,  key  officials  in  the 
White  House  have  signaled  their 
strong  interest  in  the  imposition  of  a 
fee  on  all  Imported  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products. 

According  to  reports,  administration 
spokesmen  have  suggested  that  a  i5 
fee  on  imported  oil  woiUd  directly  add 
approximately  $10  bUUon  a  year  to 
Federal  revenues  and  possibly,  an  ad- 
ditional $14  billion  indirectly  through 
the  windfall  profits  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil.  The  administration  also  sug- 
gested that  an  import  fee  would  en- 
courage conservation  efforts,  promote 
new  domestic  oil  exploration  activity 
and  apply  pressure  on  OPEC  pricing 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  not  agree  today  that  strong 
measures  are  required  to  reduce  our 
enormous  Federal  deficit. 

In  the  process  of  responding  to  the 
budget  deficit,  however,  both  the  ad- 


ministration and  congressional  lead- 
ers. I  believe,  should  recognize  that 
any  additional  budget  reductions  or 
revenue  measures  must  be  reasonable, 
equitable  for  consumers  and  not  pe- 
nalize any  one  region  or  specific  sector 
of  the  economy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  dis- 
cussed by  the  administration  to 
impose  a  crude  oil  import  fee  clearly 
does  not  meet  these  requirements. 
Recent  reports  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committees  and  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation 
support  this  position  and  suggest  that 
any  import  fee  on  crude  oil  would  end 
up  causing  far  more  damage  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy  than  it  would  benefit 
the  budget. 

In  this  regard,  studies  that  I  have  re- 
viewed indicate  that  a  $5  fee,  a  reve- 
nue option  frequently  discussed  by  of- 
ficials, would  add  more  than  1  percent 
to  the  inflation  rate  and  increase  the 
cost  of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil 
by  as  much  as  12<  per  gallon.  Such  an 
import  fee  would  raise  consumer  costs 
by  as  much  as  $30  bUlion  annually  and 
return  an  estimated  $10  to  $20  billion 
in  windfall  tax  revenues  to  the  major 
oil  companies.  Most  specifically,  for 
the  Rhode  Island  consumer,  an  import 
fee  would  add  between  $60  and  $240 
annually  to  the  average  residential 
heating  bill. 

I  believe  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
any  dramatic  rise  in  energy  costs 
would  increase  the  operating  costs  of 
American  Industry  and  cause  the  loss 
of  an  estimated  100,000  to  500,000  Jobs 
in  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion,  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  reconunend 
the  imposition  of  a  fee  on  imported 
crude  oil  or  petroleum  products.  There 
is  no  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that 
such  a  fee  is  necessary  for  national  se- 
curity reasons,  or  that  conservation 
would  be  substantially  increased 
beyond  what  is  already  occuirrlng  as  a 
result  of  vigorous  consumer  efforts.  In 
weighing  any  decision  on  import  fees, 
the  most  Important  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  impact  of  the 
fee  on  the  economy  and  employment. 
In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  call  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  a  thoughtful, 
cogent  article  by  Mr.  John  M.  Berry  in 
the  recent  April  issue  of  Financier  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Berry  succinctly  points  out  that 
the  imposition  of  a  fee  on  imported  oil 
would  have  severe  inflationary  conse- 
quences, an  impact  which  administra- 
tion supporters  have  apparently  not 
considered.  The  severe  inflationary 
impact  of  a  fee  would  almost  negate 
any  revenue  benefit  for  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  our  budgetary  prob- 
lems are  most  serious  and  clearly  re- 
quire the  full  and  urgent  attention  of 
those  of  us  in  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration.  Americans   expect   nothing 


less.  Any  agreement  on  the  budget 
deficit,  as  I  have  dlsctissed  earlier, 
however,  must  be  fair  and  one  that 
does  not  single  out  any  region  or 
group  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  budget  reduction  effort.  To 
instire  this  equity,  I  have  Joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  369 
opposing  the  imposition  of  any  crude 
oil  or  product  import  fee  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  carefully  review  its  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  and  consider  revenue 
options  which  are  equitable  and  do  not 
have  the  severe  inflationary  conse- 
quences. 
The  article  follows: 

RKVKHUK— BXTT  IlfTLATIOIf ,  ToO.  FROM  On, 

ImtortPb 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 

The  idea  is  seductive:  Put  a  $5  or  $10  fee 
on  Imported  oil.  With  world  oil  prices  tum- 
bling, it  might  not  even  mean  an  Increase  in 
gasoline  or  fuel  oil  costs  for  consumers  and 
industry. 

A  $5  fee  would  directly  add  about  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  to  Federal  revenues  and  perhaps 
another  (14  billion  indirectly  through  the 
windfall  profits  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil 
and  Income  taxes  as  the  price  of  oil  pro- 
duced here  rose  In  line  with  the  fee.  With 
Federal  Budget  deficits  soaring,  this  is  an 
attractive  and  powerful  revenue  raiser. 

Meanwhile,  with  prices  propped  up,  con- 
sumers and  businesses  would  continue  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  oil  use  and  make  the 
nation  less  vulnerable  to  a  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East  that  could  Interrupt  oil  sup- 
plies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  higher  price  for 
crude  would  provide  an  incentive  for  contin- 
ued investment  In  non-oil  energy  sources 
and  synthetic  fuels  projects,  many  of  which 
are  being  scrapped  as  a  result  of  erosion  in 
Federal  financial  support  and  in  the  pro- 
spective price  at  which  the  fuels  could  be 
sold.  Syrifuel  plants,  too,  would  reduce  de- 
pendence on  potentially  vulnerable  foreign 
oil  supplies. 

This  package  of  arguments  is  making  the 
rounds  in  Washington  these  days  as  a  di- 
verse set  of  Interest  groups  seek  to  put  a 
floor  under  old  prices. 

RO  HALT  n  THX  SUDB 

The  OPEC  meeting  last  month— at  which 
the  members  agreed  to  trim  production  by 
another  700,000  barrels  a  day,  to  a  level  of 
about  18  million.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
official  crude  price  benchmark  at  $34  a 
barrel— had  little  Impact  on  the  effort  to 
impose  a  fee.  Analysts  do  not  believe  the 
production  cuts  will  be  large  enough  to  halt 
the  price  slide  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  window  of  falling  prices  is  still  open 
enough  to  allow  backers  to  maintain  that  a 
fee  could  be  imposed  with  little  danger  of 
adding  to  Inflation. 

As  appealing  as  the  idea  appears  to  be, 
however,  there  are  some  significant  prob- 
lems with  it. 

First  and  foremost,  a  fee  would  Indeed  add 
to  Inflation— and  do  so  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  $5  fee,  the  most  commonly  mentioned 
figure,  would  mean  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  reaching  US  refineries  would  be  about  $5 
a  barrel  higher  than  what  it  would  be  in  its 
absence. 

Since  about  one  third  of  the  oil  consumed 
in  the  US  is  imported  and  since  it  consti- 
tutes the  nation's  marginal  supply,  domestic 


crude  oil  prices  could  be  expected  to  go  up 
the  same  $5  a  barrel,  now  that  oil  price  con- 
trols are  gone. 

If  the  fee  offset  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  decline  In  price,  the  inflation- 
ary impact  would  be  Just  as  great.  In  that 
case,  inflation  would  have  gone  down— 
except  for  the  fee. 

The  US  currently  is  consuming  atwut  6 
billion  barrels  of  foreign  oil  a  year.  A  $5 
price  hike  would  cost  oil  consumers  about 
$30  billion  unless  refiners  and  marketers  or 
Industrial  users  were  to  absorb  some  of  the 
higher  cost  and  accept  lower  profit  margins. 

If  passed  through,  as  most  of  It  probably 
would  be,  the  $30  billion  would  be  almost 
precisely  enough  a  rise  inflation  by  a  full 
percentage  point  in  a  $3  trillion  economy. 

If  monetary  policy  did  not  change  In  the 
face  of  surging  oil  prices,  the  current  de- 
pressed state  of  the  economy  is  ample  indi- 
cation that  a  drop  In  real  GNP,  not  a  shift 
in  relative  prices,  is  the  more  likely  result 

The  reason,  of  course,  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  country's  institutions  and  customs. 
Wages  are  sticky  going  down.  So  are  prices 
for  most  goods  and  services— other  than 
those  of  commodities  traded  in  auction  mar- 
kets. 

Rather  than  adjust  wages  and  prices, 
workers  and  seUers  often  accept  unemploy- 
ment and  lower  sales  volumes,  at  least  for  a 
time. 

As  the  nation  has  seen  all  too  well  In  the 
last  three  years,  the  Impact  of  an  energy- 
price  Increase  Is  compounded  through  the 
processes  of  Indexation  of  wages  and  some 
other  business  costs. 

HASTEN  OBSOLKSCDfCK 

A  more  pernicious  and  less  recognized 
effect  from  the  last  two  oil  price  surges  was 
the  way  In  which  they  hastened  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  US  capital  stock. 

When  energy  prices  rose  more  rapidly 
than  other  costs,  machines,  cars,  homes  and 
buildings  all  became  relatively  less  efficient. 
The  output  of  that  capital  stock— whether 
goods  or  services  or  shelter— became  more 
costly  because  little  of  It  had  been  designed 
with  such  high  energy  prices  In  mind. 

This  unexpected  and  premature  obsoles- 
cence was  a  major  factor  in  the  sharp  slow- 
down in  productivity  growth  during  the 
1970's,  many  economists  believe.  Businesses 
of  aU  types  found  it  necessary  to  make  in- 
vestments to  reduce  energy  consumption- 
Investments  which  otherwise  might  have 
gone  to  expand  output. 

The  higher  oil  prices  also  added  to  infla- 
tion In  other  ways. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  would 
be  the  end  of  the  Inflationary  splash  from 
the  fee.  The  quadrupling  of  crude  prices 
from  1973  to  1974  and  the  tripling  from 
1978  to  1981  left  economic  disaster  in  their 
wake. 

PASS  ALOIf  G  THX  BUROElf 

As  each  player  in  the  economy  found  him- 
self squeezed,  he  attempted  to  shift  the 
burden  to  someone  else.  Unions  for  in- 
stance, sought  contracts  to  protect  their 
members'  real  wages,  and  often  got  them. 
Business  tried  to  pass  the  higher  oil  costs 
forward  to  customers,  also  often  successful- 
ly. 

The  two  surges  In  inflation  In  the  1970*s 
provided  strong  evidence  that  an  Increase  In 
energy  prices  cannot  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  shift  In  relative  prices— that  is,  that  some 
other  prices  would  rise  less  rapidly  so,  that 
the  general  rate  of  Inflation  would  not  go 
up,  so  long  as  the  Jump  In  energy  prices  was 
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not  accommodated  by  a  shift  towvd  ease  In 
monentary  policy. 

To  some  extent,  prices  of  other  sotirces  of 
enerty  rose  siong  with  oil.  And  once  price 
control  on  domestic  crude  were  relaxed,  a 
drilllnc  boom  was  launched  that  caused  the 
cost  of  everything  used  in  the  oU  patch. 
from  drill  rigs  to  geologists,  to  altyrocket. 

None  of  these  assessment,  except  the  last 
one  perhaps,  come  out  any  differently  Jtist 
because  an  oU  import  fee  might  be  applied 
in  a  world  of  faUing  prices. 

After  all,  the  economy  has  been  put 
through  a  recession  wringer  twice  in  two 
years  precisely  to  get  inflation  down.  Real 
output  this  year  will  probably  be  about  1350 
billion  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  economy 
was  operating  close  to  full  capacity. 

That  enormous  loss  is  the  direct  result  of 
economic  policies  put  in  place  to  combat  in- 
flation. 

So  far.  the  back-to-back  recessions  have 
reduced  the  annual  Increase  in  the  ONP  de- 
flator—which rose  9  percent  in  1980  and  9.2 
percent  in  1981— to  between  7  percent  and 
7.6  percent  this  year. 

The  reduction  In  the  CPI  has  been  much 
more  dramatic  for  several  reasons,  including 
the  greater  weight  given  to  food  prices, 
which  have  been  flat  for  the  last  year,  the 
greater  weight  of  energy  price*,  and  the  in- 
clusion of  mortgage  Interest  rates  in  the 
Index. 

IS  mrACT  OR  3  mCKHT 

Agaliut  a  two-percentage  point  improve- 
ment in  the  deflator,  how  would  the  impact 
of  a  $5  import  fee  stack  up? 

If  it  were  fully  accommodated  by  an  easier 
money  policy— highly  unlikely  given  the 
Fed's  policy— inflation  would  rise  and  real 
output  would  faU. 

The  Increase  in  the  inflation  rate  could 
well  be  as  much  as  a  full  percentage  point, 
maybe  more,  in  the  year  following  imposi- 
tion of  the  fee. 

In  other  words,  half  of  what  has  been 
gained  in  lowering  inflation  could  be  lost  In 
the  short  run. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  severely  depressed 
economy,  the  unions  and  companies  that 
earlier  were  able  to  pass  on  the  effects  of 
higher  oil  costs  certainly  could  not  do  so  to 
the  same  degree.  Thus  some  of  the  infla- 
tionary ripples  might  not  spread  so  far;  but 
that  would  only  mean  that  a  different  group 
would  feel  the  loss  of  real  income. 

However,  there  is  another  factor  in  the 
equation  that  was  not  present  at  all  in  1974 
and  only  in  a  limited  way  In  1978:  Price  in- 
creases in  natural  gas. 

These  prices  in  the  field  are  gradually 
being  decontrolled  under  the  terms  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  By  1985.  be- 
tween 50  and  60  percent  of  all  gas  will  be 
free  of  price  controls. 

BACK  OFT  DICONTROL 

President  Ronald  Reagan,  who  earlier 
committed  himself  to  seek  decontrol  of  all 
gas  prices,  including  those  that  would  not  be 
lifted  under  NGPA.  has  backed  off  at  least 
for  this  year.  But  there  will  be  renewed 
pressxire  in  1983  to  decontrol  gas  fully. 

Natural  gas  and  oil  compete  with  one  an- 
other In  a  a  number  of  applications,  such  as 
home  and  commercial  space  heating,  elec- 
tric power  generations  (especially  for  heat- 
ing purposes)  and  Industrial  boiler  fuel.  In 
some  markets  today,  gas  prices  to  industrial 
users  are  explicitly  linked  by  law  to  the  cost 
of  heavy  fuel  oil  in  the  area. 

A  study  done  last  Pall  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  the  impact  of  natural-gas  price 
decontrol   concluded    that    Its   free-market 


price  likely  would  be  about  70  percent  of  the 
refinery  acquisition  cost  of  crude  oil  when 
compared  on  the  basis  of  energy  content. 
But  since  the  market  for  gas  has  been  under 
tight  controls  for  so  long,  no  one  can  be 
positive  as  to  where  the  price  will  settle. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  though,  that  there  is  a 
tight  link  between  oil  and  gas  prices,  since 
at  the  margin  they  compete. 

Suppose  the  70  percent  figure  Is  correct.  A 
barrel  of  crude  oil  contains  roughly  5.8 
times  as  much  energy  as  1.000  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  Thus,  each  ll-per-barrel  in- 
crease In  the  oil  price  would  mean  roughly  a 
12-cent  riae  in  the  price  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas. 

That  doesn't  sound  like  much  until  you 
crank  In  the  fact  that  the  nation  uses  about 
19  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  year.  In 
this  analysis,  a  $1  increase  In  the  cost  of 
crude  would  mean  gas  users  would  have  to 
pay  about  $2.3  billion  more  annually. 

A  $5  import  fee  would  raise  gas  prices  by 
more  than  $11  billion  annually— and  that 
would  add  another  third  of  a  percentage 
point  to  the  inflation  rate  and  further  de- 
press real  output.  If  40  percent  or  so  of  nat- 
ural gas  production  remains  under  controls 
after  1985,  the  impact  of  higher  crude  prices 
would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

LBS  DBMAHD,  LOWn  nUd 

Over  the  long  haul,  of  course,  the  system 
would  reach  a  new  equilibrium.  The  higher 
prices  for  oil  and  gas  would  mean  that  less 
would  be  consiuned,  and  the  drop  in  demand 
would  help  hold  down  the  price  of  both 
fuels.  That  Is  one  reason  some  groups,  such 
as  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  want  a  fee. 

The  Alliance,  founded  In  1977  by  Sen. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  who  now  heads 
it.  and  the  late  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Is  dedicated  to  the  "belief  that  enhanced 
energy  efficiency  is  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, economic  stability  and  to  the  public 
welfare."  Its  Board  Includes  a  large  and  di- 
verse group  of  poUtlcal.  business  and  labor 
figures,  and  It  draws  financial  support  from 
major  corporations.  Including  all  the  major 
oil  companies. 

Last  month  the  Alliance  urged  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  adopt  an  oil  import 
fee.  or  an  "energy  security  tax,"  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Ellhu  Bergman  called  it. 
The  Committee  Chairman,  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kanrtaw.  had  included  a  fee  in  his 
list  of  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  close  some  of  this  year's  yawning  Budget 
gap  between  revenues  and  receipts. 

COKTmUl  mrORTAIlT  OAIMS 

The  fee,  Bdr.  Bergman  wrote,  "would  help 
pay  the  real  price  of  our  heavy  dependence 
on  costly  and  Insecure  foreign  oil  and  con- 
tinue the  Important  conservation  gains  and 
spur  significant  energy  development  in  our 
country.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  downward 
trend  of  oU  prices,  an  energy  security  tax 
could  be  phased  In  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  with  a  minimal  impact  on 
our  economy  and  on  consumers." 

A  number  of  energy  experts  believe  that  It 
would  take  a  huge,  prolonged  drop  in  oil 
prices  to  reverse  many  of  the  investment  de- 
cisions made  after  the  last  two  rounds  of 
price  increases. 

Most  such  decisions  are  guided  by  price 
expectations  not  so  much  over  the  next  year 
or  so,  but  10  or  20  years  in  the  future. 

If  economic  growth  resumes  throughout 
the  industrial  world,  and  the  oil  inventory 
drawdown  which  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  current  excess  of  supply  runs  its  course, 
oil  markets  will  firm  and  prices  will  stop 
falling. 


The  reasonable  longer-run  expectation  is 
still  for  oU  prices  to  be  rising  in  line  with  in- 
flation for  most  of  this  decade  and  some- 
what faster  than  that  in  the  19M's. 

Such  a  price  outlook  rests  on  the  notion 
that  oil  consumption  la  not  going  to  stage 
an  abrupt  turnabout,  as  some  people  fear.  It 
is  the  stock  of  autos  and  trucks,  not  the 
number  of'-new  assemblies,  and  the  number 
of  residences  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  the  level  of  new  housing  starts, 
that  determine  the  use  of  oil. 

Only  peU  ochemlcal  feedstocks  and  residu- 
al fuel  oiL^U-^d  under  industrial  boilers,  are 
triily  sei?*'  to  economic  swings,  econo- 
mist Alan  «^Heenspan  said  last  month.  "As  a 
consequence,  neither  a  decline  in  oil  prices 
nor  a  rise  in  industrial  activity  is  likely  to 
generate  a  significant  rebound  in  oil  use. 
One  finds  It  difficult  to  imagine  stripping 
homes  of  newly  added  insulation  or  signifi- 
cantly reversing  the  shift  towards  more 
fuel-efficient,  smaller  cars  in  tlUs  country." 

DBBnjTATIOIl  MODKRATSD 

"The  immediate  Impact  of  this  extraordi- 
nary change  in  the  longer-term  outlook  (for 
all  oil  prices)  Is  to  reduce  real  energy  costs 
and  raise  real  purchasing  power  by  lowering 
household  expenditures  on  fuel  oil  and  gas- 
allne.  Moreover,  by  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
Bilction.  the  debilitating  effects  on  our  in- 
dustrial structure  which  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tremendous  rise  in  real  oil 
prices  .  .  .  would  be  at  least  partially  re- 
versed." Mr.  Oreenspan  declared. 

The  former  Chairman  of  President  Ford's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  sufficiently 
sanguine  about  the  oil  outlook  that  he  went 
on  to  say  that  recent  developments  "do  not 
eliminate  the  potential  threats  of  a  break- 
down In  oil  availability  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  they  surely  very  significantly  reduce  the 
risk  and  hence,  the  (military  and  political) 
resources  that  we  must  devote"  to  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Some  Reagan  Administration  officials, 
while  not  recommending  a  fee,  are  not  op- 
posing It,  either,  though  the  Treasury  De- 
partment seems  to  be  against  it.  Perhaps 
the  fee's  most  attractive  feature  to  some 
members  of  Congress  is  that  the  President 
could  impose  it  unilaterally. 

BTHOKX  or  A  PKIf 

The  Commerce  Department  found  recent- 
ly that,  under  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act,  the  level  of  oil  imports  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  national  security.  That 
finding  was  part  of  the  legal  basis  for  plac- 
ing an  embargo  on  oil  Imports  from  Libya. 
With  renewal  of  that  finding  similar  to  one 
made  by  the  Carter  Administration  when  It 
briefly  imposed  a  fee.  Mi.  Reagan  could  put 
one  in  place  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

Most  parts  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
would  welcome  an  oil  Import  fee.  After  all, 
it  would  mean  higher  profits  for  them.  Sup- 
pliers to  the  Industry,  too,  are  beglimlng  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a  topping  out  of  the  in- 
credible surge  In  drilling  activity,  and  the 
layoffs  under  way.  Banks  that  have  lent 
large  amounts  of  money  to  energy  compa- 
nies would  feel  more  secure.  The  revenues 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  goverrmients  gen- 
erally would  be  higher,  and  the  nation's  oil 
and  gas  consumption  would  be  lower. 

Against  those  developments  has  to  be 
weighed  the  inflationary  Impact  of  the 
import  fee,  which  would  be  far  greater,  and 
with  far  greater  economic  consequences, 
than  its  backers  seem  to  have  considered.* 
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ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2309,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recori}.  Mr  ICUpatrlck 
makes  several  observation'^  f,  .nceming 
the  cuirrent  reauthorizaCi  ^'  process 
that  are  accurate  and  he  praises  our 
bill.  S.  2309,  for  extending  the  act  for 
3  years.  He  notes  that  our  bill- 
Would  make  some  sensible  modifications 
in  the  process  by  which  exemptions  may  be 
obtained:  it  would  reduce  the  long  delays 
that  have  frustrated  several  desirable 
projects. 

It  does  all  that  and  more.  Our  bill 
has  been  praised  by  both  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  major  environ- 
mental groups  as  a  sensible,  acceptable 
approach  to  reauthorization  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  edito- 
rial, to  review  the  pending  legislation, 
and  to  join  Senators  Mitchell, 
Gorton,  Baker,  and  me  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2309. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Apr.  22,  1982] 

A  Conservative  View— Needed  Law  Packs 

ExnifcnoH 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington.— A  Senate  subcommittee  is 
holding  hearings  this  week  on  extension  of 
one  of  the  truly  enlightened  laws  of  recent 
years,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
The  dismaying  report  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that 
the  act  itself  is  now  endangered.  A  quiet  co- 
alition is  forming  among  mining  interests, 
the  wood  products  industry,  furriers  and 
land  developers  to  gut  the  act  of  its  key  pro- 
visions. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen.  If 
there  is  one  cause  that  should  unite  true 
conservatives,  it  is  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
tective law  for  another  three  years,  without 
weakening  amendments.  Politically  speak- 
ing, not  all  conservationists  may  be  conserv- 
atives, but  If  the  appellation  has  any  mean- 
ing, every  principled  conservative  should 
count  himself  as  conservationist.  Let  us 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  Endajigered  Species  Act  has  suffered 
from  a  regrettable  lawsuit,  from  a  thought- 
lessly bad  press  and  from  misguided  amend- 
ments added  to  the  original  1973  law.  To  the 
extent  that  most  persons  have  heard  about 
the  act  at  all.  they  probably  have  heard  of  It 
in  terms  of  the  snail  darter  and  the  Telllco 
Dam.  or  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
Furbish  lousewort  and  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  in  Maine.  Or  perhaps  word  has 
spread  through  the  grumbling  of  various  de- 
velopers about  bureaucratic  delays. 

The  two  key  sections  of  the  law  are  Sec- 
tion 7  and  Section  9.  Under  Section  7,  feder- 
al agencies  are  prohibited  from  tailing  any 
official  action  likely  to  jeopardize  an  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species.  Under  Section 
9,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take,  ix>s- 
sess  or  transpori  such  sp)ecies. 
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It  was  Section  7  that  led  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  1978  decision  holding  up  completion 
of  the  TVA's  Telllco  Dam  in  Tennessee.  Ich- 
thyologists had  determined  that  the  dam 
would  endanger  the  tiny  snail  darter,  a  pre- 
viously unknown  species  of  perch.  A  six-man 
majority  on  the  court  held  that  "Congress 
has  spoken  in  the  plainest  of  words."  The 
challenged  section  was  stoutly  upheld.  Con- 
struction halted.  While  an  exemption  was 
being  worked  out,  the  darters  were  success- 
fully transplanted  and  eventually,  I  believe, 
were  discovered  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  car- 
toonists and  editorial  writers  went  into  rap- 
tures of  ridicule. 

Superficially,  thoughtlessly,  it  may  have 
appeared  indeed  ridiculous  to  delay  a  $90 
million  dam  in  order  to  save  an  insignificant 
fish.  After  aU,  as  dissenting  Justice  Lewis 
Power  observed  in  a  footnote,  there  are 
some  130  species  of  darters  already  Identi- 
fied and  new  species  are  regiilarly  discov- 
ered. What's  one  darter  more  or  less? 

Good  question— why  should  we  strive  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  species?  The  cur- 
rent list  of  protected  domestic  species  in- 
cludes 35  mammals,  69  birds,  25  reptiles,  45 
fish,  23  clams,  61  plants,  13  insects  and  a 
handful  of  snails  and  amphibians.  Why  pro- 
tect the  Indiana  bat.  the  willow  warbler,  the 
mission  blue  butterfly  and  the  dwarf  bear- 
poppy?  The  answer  is,  we  do  not  know.  We 
may  never  luiow.  But  we  must  not  be  pre- 
vented from  ever  finding  out.  We  protect 
them  because  they  are  there. 

The  1973  act  passed  the  Senate  92-0  and 
drew  only  12  opposing  votes  in  the  House. 
The  law  was  preceded  by  committee  find- 
ings that  natural  species  were  disappearing 
from  our  planet  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
near  unanimity  of  the  Congress  provided  a 
remarkable  and  gratifying  example  of  bipar- 
tisan concern  manifested  in  farsighted  law. 

We  must  not  be  shortsighted  now.  The 
pending  Senate  bill  (S.  2309)  would  extend 
the  act  for  three  years.  It  would  make  some 
sensible  modifications  in  the  procedure  by 
which  exemptions  may  be  obtained;  It  would 
reduce  the  long  delays  that  have  frustrated 
several  desirable  projects.  In  that  regard,  it 
needs  to  be  understood  that  the  act  does  not 
operate  to  preserve  every  endangered  spe- 
cies and  habitat  forever  and  forever.  Mecha- 
nisms exist  to  provide  exemptions,  and 
these  mechanisms  have  worked  well. 

While  the  basic  act  is  being  extended. 
Congress  ought  also  to  restore  some  of  the 
funds  that  overly  zealous  budget-cutters 
have  cut  out.  It  makes  little  sense  to  have 
"the  most  comprehensive  legislation  for  the 
preservation  of  endangered  species  ever  en- 
acted by  any  nation,"  to  quote  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger,  and  to  withhold  the  few 
million  dollars  required  for  effective  en- 
forcement.* 


S.  2455— TARGETED  JOBS  TAX 
CREDIT  EXTENSION  BILL 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  a  biU  to 
extend  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 
This  program  has  created  nearly 
900,000  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed since  the  beginning  of  1979.  My 
amendment  to  last  year's  tax  bill  ex- 
tended the  credit  so  that  It  includes 
CETA  workers  who  were  laid  off  last 
fall  with  the  close  of  that  program. 
The  credit  also  applies  to  economically 
disadvantaged  youth,  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, exconvicts,  cooperative  education 


students,  SSI  and  general  assistance 
recipients,  WIN  employees,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  referrals.  Many 
of  these  workers  cannot  find  jobs,  es- 
pecially during  today's  hard  times, 
unless  private  industry  ajid  especially 
our  small  business  community  reaches 
out  to  give  them  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves  in  the  workplace. 

The  credit  amounts  to  $3,000  for  the 
employer  of  a  qualified  worker  In  the 
first  year  of  employment  and  $1,500  in 
the  second  year.  This  is  a  strong  incen- 
tive. Depending  upon  the  employer's 
marginal  tax  rate,  the  credit  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  hiring  a  worker  at 
the  minimum  wage  in  the  first  year  by 
between  24  and  37  percent.  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  show  that  three- 
quarters  of  all  workers  qualifying 
under  this  program  earn  the  minimum 
wage. 

This  program  does  reduce  revenues 
by  just  over  $200  million,  but  last 
year's  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
also  included  at  my  urging  an  increase 
in  the  telephone  excise  tax  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of 
this  program. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  voted  95  to  3 
to  extend  the  TJTC  program  through 
the  end  of  1982.  The  House  concurred 
and  the  President  signed  the  tax  bill 
along  with  this  provision  into  law  on 
August  13, 1981. 1  now  propose  that  we 
extend  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
through  the  end  of  1987. 

The  administration  has  supported 
extension  this  year  as  well.  Last 
March  15,  in  testimony  before  a  joint 
House-Senate  hearing  on  the  CETA 
jobs  program.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 
Donovan  stated: 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  today  that  we  will 
be  sending  legislation  to  Capitol  HIU  to 
extend  TJTC  and  are  redesigning  tt  to  make 
it  a  greater,  more  meaningful  program. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  support  of  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  administration 
support  as  well,  I  look  forward  to  the 
continuation  of  this  vital  program  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. 


MONTEFIORE  HOME— 100  YEARS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  cutting  funds  for  the  health 
care  of  the  elderly  and  when  Ameri- 
cans are  being  tested  as  never  before 
to  the  extent  of  their  commitment  to 
helping  one  another,  the  Montefiore 
Home  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
stands  out  as  a  beacon  of  compasssion 
and  dedication. 

For  100  years,  the  home  has  cared 
for  the  Jewish  aged.  I  want  to  salute 
Montefiore  for  its  past  work  and  I  look 
forward  to  another  century  in  which 
the  Montefiore  Home  will  continue  to 
provide  the  most  advanced  and  com- 
passionate care  imaginable. 
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The  home  was  founded  in  1883  by 
the  fraternal  order  Kesher  Shel 
Barzel.  For  37  years  It  operated  out  of 
a  small  building  in  downtown  Cleve- 
land. But  as  the  area  grew  and  became 
more  crowded,  the  home  moved  to  Its 
current  site  In  Cleveland  Heights,  be- 
lieving that  the  elderly  deserved  a 
more  peaceful,  restful,  and  pleasant 
environment. 

Over  the  years,  the  Montefiore 
Home  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  ad- 
vances in  elderly  health  care.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  homes  In  the  country 
to  train  social  workers  and  casework- 
ers In  geriatrics  and  It  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  establish  a  program  of  spe- 
cialized care  for  senile  patients. 

Today,  the  home  continues  to  search 
for  innovative  ways  to  care  for  the 
aged  and  make  their  final  years  more 
enjoyable  and  comfortable. 

Residents  can  take  advantage  of 
sheltered  workshops,  out-resident  and 
recreational  programs.  The  home 
offers  day  care  services,  occupational, 
physical,  music  and  speech  therapy, 
arts  and  crafts  and  relliflous  programs 
and  special  services  to  stlmu&te  men- 
tally and  physically  regressed  patients. 

In  addition,  the  home  offers  regular 
activities  for  residents,  including 
bingo,  movies,  dances,  concerts,  barbe- 
ques,  field  trips  to  museums,  a  bridge 
club,  a  walking  club,  and  an  in-house 
newspaper. 

Much  of  the  Montefiore  Home's 
services  are  provided  and  made  possi- 
ble by  volunteers.  There  are  150  adult 
and  50  teenaged  volunteers.  Among 
the  most  important  programs  is  the 
No-M«tft,  a  gift  and  coffee  shop  nm  by 
volujiteers  of  the  women's  auxiliary. 
All  profits  from  the  store's  sales  go  to 
the  home. 

So  this  home,  which  begsin  as  a  serv- 
ice institution  for  40  "old  and  poverty 
stricken  Israelites."  now  serves  171 
residents  with  an  average  age  of  84.5. 
Several  of  the  residents  are  over  100 
years  old  and  the  oldest  is  a  grand  old 
106. 

The  Montefiore  Home  is  governed 
by  a  5 1 -member  board  of  directors 
headed  by  Elmer  I.  Paull.  These 
people  are  extraordinarily  dedicated 
and  giving  persons  whose  commitment 
is  essential  to  the  home's  success. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Mon- 
tefiore Home.  And  I  believe  the  rest  of 
the  country   can   leam   a   great   deal 

from  the  people  associated  with  it. 
And  I  am  sure  that  my  words  of 

praise,  while  appreciated  by  the  board 

and  the  staff,  can  in  no  way  equal  the 
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satisfaction  and  Inner  sense  of  accom- 
plishment these  people  feel  every  day 
when  they  get  a  smile,  a  nod.  or  a 
thank  you  from  one  of  the  home's 
residents.  If  more  of  us  could  realize 
that  by  giving,  we  could  find  a  similar 
peace,  our  Nation  would  be  weU-served 
and  far  better  off .« 


HAVASUPAI  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
for  the  Rbcord  that  by  letter  dated 
February  12,  1982,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  forwarded  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  report 
respecting  enlargement  of  the  Havasu- 
pal  Indian  Reservation  situated  in  the 
State  of  Arizona.  This  report  was  man- 
dated under  Public  Law  93-820  en- 
acted on  January  3.  1975,  and  follows 
extensive  public  hearings  within  the 
SUte. 

The  report  was  received  by  the  com- 
mittee on  February  18,  1982.  It  is 
available  for  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Any  person  interested  in  Inspect- 
ing tWs  report  should  contact  Timo- 
thy Woodcock  or  Peter  Taylor  of  the 
committee  staff  at  202/224-2251.* 


Senate  Calendar  Order  No.  475.  S. 
2248.  the  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  There  is  also 
an  additional  order  requesting  a 
wsdver  under  the  Budget  Act  for  the 
same  bill.  Those  matters  will  be  placed 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bill.  S.  2248.  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business  on  Monday,  any  votes 
that  are  ordered  on  that  bill  or  on  the 
waiver  bill  take  place  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  indulgence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  I  will  ask  the  distln- 
gxiished  acting  majority  leader  what 
the  business  will  be  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  as  far  as  he  can 
see? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  do  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  state  the  program  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader. 

OU>n  POH  raUOD  rOR  TRAKSACnOIf  OP 
KOTTTniK  MOUmtO  BT78nflSS  Olf  If OlfDAT 

hti.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness following  the  leadership  time  on 
Monday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  time  limit  for 
that  routine  morning  business  will  be 
determined  by  the  majority  leader, 
who  will  be  present. 

OROn  FOR  CKRTAIR  VOm  OR  TUKSDAT,  MAT  4, 

Mr.  President,  following  the  period 
of  routine  morning  business,  on 
Monday,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority   leader    to    place    before    the 
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RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  MAY  3, 
1982 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  noon  on  Monday,  May  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
10:06  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  May  3,  1982,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  29,  1982: 

Pahama  Cahal  Comxissioii 

Andrew  E.  Oibaon.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  vice  John  W.  Clark. 

William  W.  Watkln,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commlaalon,  vice  Clifford  Bradley 
O'Hara. 

ImthkNavt 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  Importance  and  reaponalbUlty  In  the 
grade  of  admiral  within  the  contemplation 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  601, 
for  appointment  while  so  serving  as  follows: 

To  be  odmiTol 
Vice  Adm.  Sylvester  R.  Foley,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy. 

In  TRX  Air  Porci 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  t>e  aaaigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601,  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  besfenerai 

Lt.  0«n.  Jerome  P.  O'Malley,  171-24- 
0533FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


THE  LAND  OP  THE  FREE?  OR  OF 
THE  FREE  LUNCH? 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Hlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  Howard  of 
the  Rockford  Institute  which  he  pre- 
pared for  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council 
Education  Foundation.  I  believe  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from  his 
words. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Howard  follows: 

Each  of  us  looks  at  the  large  puzzle  of  the 
American  reality  through  the  Individual 
lens  of  his  profession,  with  that  lens  ex- 
tended outward  a  little  by  his  particular 
circle  of  interests.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
our  evolving  history  Is  In  sharp  focus  for 
any  of  us.  The  work  of  our  institute  Is  to 
provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  basic  Institu- 
tions of  the  American  society.  My  effort 
now  Is  to  offer  a  broad  perspective  of  our 
economic  system  as  the  victim  of  pressure 
groups  which,  either  intentionally  or  be- 
cause of  objectives  Incompatible  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  are  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  capitalism  to  prosp)er  or 
even  survive.  The  magnitude  of  anticap-  Ita- 
listlc  activities  and  the  sophistication  with 
which  they  are  conducted  suggest  the  ur- 
gency of  intelligent,  responsible  and  effec- 
tive counteraction. 

Let  us  begin  by  trying  to  understand  why 
there  are  so  many  persuasive  opponents  of 
the  business  community  and  how  they  got 
that  way.  For  more  than  30  years  I  served  as 
a  college  administrator.  There  were  many 
joys  and  rewartis  in  that  work,  but  as  is 
always  the  case,  there  were  also  some  un- 
pleasant surprises  and  frustrations.  Most  of 
the  objectionable  clrciuixstances  clustered 
into  one  large  problem,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
me.  Many  faculty  members  are  so  engrossed 
in  their  own  academic  disciplines  that  they 
are  cheerfully,  even  relentlessly,  indifferent 
to  the  practical  requirements  of  a  real 
world.  They  somehow  supp>ose  that  such 
matters  as  a  viable  economy,  a  lawful  citi- 
zenry and  a  military  force  sufficient  to  deter 
the  expansion  of  totalitarianism  are  sub- 
jects to  be  worried  about  and  attended  to  by 
somebody  else.  True  scholars,  they  seem  to 
believe,  must  be  permitted  to  ply  their  spe- 
cialized trades  along  parallel  channels  and 
not  have  to  concern  themselves  with  wheth- 
er the  student's  educational  experience 
turns  out  to  be  an  effective  training  for  re- 
sponsible adulthood  as  a  marriage  partner, 
parent,  employee,  neighbor  and  citizen.  The 
entrenched  unwillingness  to  encompass 
these  basics  in  an  educational  plan  takes  on 
greater  Importance  In  this  era  when  the 
campus  activists  committed  to  radical  social 
change  have  had  center  stage  pretty  much 
to  themselves.  Since  the  other  people  on 
campus  seem  to  take  the  systems  and  privi- 
leges of  the  free  society  for  granted  and 
busy  themselves  with  other  matters,  the  ad- 
vocates of  change  have  for  several  decades 


exerted  an  Influence  all  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

The  Insulation  of  the  scholarly  life  from 
the  stem  realities  of  marketplace,  court- 
room, drug  rehabilitation  centers,  and  op- 
pression behind  the  Iron  Curtain  has  had 
both  positive  and  negative  consequences.  On 
the  one  hand.  It  has  enabled  American  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  produce  wave  after 
wave  of  new  discoveries  capable  of  freeing 
mankind  from  drudgery,  hunger  and  sick- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  that  isolation  has 
encouraged  theorists  and  interpreters  of 
human  development  and  human  interaction 
to  be  increasingly  naive  in  their  designs  for 
Individual  and  community  life.  As  one  critic 
has  observed,  our  social  scientists  and 
human  engineers  have  been  thinking  with 
the  heart.  You  cannot  pump  blood  with 
your  brains.  Thinking  with  the  heart  may 
be  well-intentioned,  but  it  can  never  rise 
above  sentimentality. 

We  now  face  the  anomaly  of  an  abun- 
dance of  mechanical  means  for  delivering 
the  good  life  and  an  increasing  incapacity  to 
live  the  good  life.  The  statistics  on  suicide, 
emotional  disorders  and  problems  with  alco- 
hol and  drugs  reflect  the  inner  turmoil  of 
our  age  as  the  statistics  on  crime,  divorce, 
child  neglect,  and  litigation  reflect  our  in- 
abilities to  get  along  with  each  other.  The 
"House  of  Intellect"  has  failed  as  grandly  in 
its  societal  equations  as  it  has  succeeded  In 
its  scientific  ones.  And  one  of  the  dramatic 
proofs  of  that  failure  Is  the  level  of  academ- 
ic opposition  to  capitalism— the  one  econom- 
ic system  which  has  done  vastly  more  than 
any  other  to  permit  scholars  to  prosper  in 
secluded  comfort,  untroubled  by  outside 
pressures  and  Interference. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  moment  of 
truth.  The  implementation  of  Utopian  social 
theories  generated  and  vigorously  advanced 
by  the  intellectual  community  has  cripple 
the  national  productivity  with  undue  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  and  overloaded  the 
economy  with  such  a  burden  of  Federal  debt 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Nothing  short  of  sweeping  and  en- 
during change  can  bring  remedy  to  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude.  In  November  1980, 
the  Nation  elected  a  President  and  a 
number  of  legislators  committed  to  such 
change.  That  election  set  the  stage  for  a  ti- 
tanic struggle  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas 
which  has  been  heating  up  month  by 
month.  A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  forces  of 
persuasion  in  America  suggests  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  leftist  paternalistic  govern- 
ment are  going  to  win  the  contest  unless  the 
people  of  the  country  can  come  to  under- 
stand much  more  fully  than  they  now  do 
the  two  basic  options  we  face. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  matter,  perhaps 
these  two  choices  can  be  disignated  "free- 
dom" and  "the  free  lunch."  Let  us  put  some 
flesh  on  those  bones.  What  make  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  so  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  any  othere  is  that  it  is  in 
accord  with,  and  benefits  from,  basic  human 
nature.  That  is  also  why  capitalism  is  the 
only  form  of  economy  consistent  with  the 
free  society.  One  fundamental  proposition 
of  capitalism  is  that  the  harder  and  smarter 
you  work,  the  more  you  receive.  Because 
people  like  to  raise  their  standard  of  living, 
they  work  harder  and  smarter  and  produc- 


tivity increases.  The  welfare  state,  or  free 
lunch  system,  by  contrast,  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  work  hard,  or  loaf  on  the  job  or  do  not 
work  at  all,  you  are  still  entitled  to  all  the 
essentials  of  life  and  In  addition  you  shall 
have  museums  and  ballets  and  everything 
else  that  adds  up  to  the  good  life.  This  is  a 
lovely  dream,  but  It  defies  human  nature 
and  economic  reality  as  well.  To  fulfill  that 
dream  of  equalized  everything,  more  and 
more  decisions  about  what  we  do  and  how 
much  of  our  earning  we  may  keep  must  be 
made  at  national  headquarters  with  each  of 
these  decisions  chipping  off  another  bit  of 
our  liberties.  Moreover,  the  dream  is 
doomed  to  economic  disaster  because  many 
people  would  rather  loaf  then  work,  particu- 
larly If  the  good  life  Is  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Government,  with  the  result  that 
productivity  dwindles  away. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  freedom  and 
its  economic  partner,  capitalism,  in  no  way 
exclude  compassion  and  help  for  those  who 
cannot  make  It  on  their  own.  Indeed,  the 
miracle  of  American  capitalism  advanced 
hand  in  hand  with  the  most  prodigious  out- 
pouring of  individual,  group,  and  national 
generosity  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  true 
that  capitalism  and  freedom  place  upon  the 
individual  the  responsibility  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  his  family  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but  that  does  not  mean,  as  the  crit- 
ics of  capitalism  insist,  that  the  citizens  of  a 
capitalistic  system  are  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  their  less  fortunate  brothers,  nor 
does  it  mean  their  businesses,  because  of  the 
profit  motive,  will  Inevitably  turn  out 
shabby  products,  short  change  the  custom- 
ers, and  engage  in  nefarious  schemes  to 
produce  larger  revenues.  Integrity,  consider- 
ation for  one's  neighbors,  lawfulness,  pride 
in  the  highest  standards  of  job  perform- 
ance— these  are  all  aspects  of  individual 
character.  If  Individuals  behave  callously, 
selfishly,  and  deceitfully,  that  reflects  a  fail- 
ure of  the  churches  and  the  schools  and  the 
homes  and  the  literature  which  have  the 
function  of  shaping  the  character  of  the 
people.  It  Is  one  of  the  tragic  misunder- 
standings of  our  era  that  the  capitalistic 
system  has  been  tagged  by  religious  and  in- 
tellectual leaders,  with  the  blame  for  self- 
serving,  cruel,  and  dishonest  conduct  when 
that  antisocial  conduct  reflects,  instead,  the 
dismal  failures  of  the  very  people  who  are 
pointing  the  finger  at  capitalism. 

The  free  lunch,  or  welfare  state  govern- 
ment, is  not  only  Inherently  and  Incurably  a 
blueprint  for  economic  oblivion  as  It  tries  to 
pay  for  more  and  more  services,  benefits, 
and  protections  from  an  ever  declining  pro- 
ductivity, but  it  is  also  the  perfect  political 
design  for  fragmenting  the  Nation  into  com- 
peting pressure  groups  and  paralyzing  the 
Government  with  an  avalanche  of  demands 
and  complaints.  Just  think  of  all  the  groups 
in  your  own  community  that  are  trying  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  in  Washington.  When 
the  principal  activity  of  the  Government  is 
to  make  sure  that  everybody  has  his  full 
share  of  the  good  life  and  social  justice, 
there  is  an  open-ended  invitation  to  all  citi- 
zens to  make  requests  and  demands  of  the 
Government.  Thus  the  pressure  groups  pro- 
liferate like  dandelions  in  May.  each  one 
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trying  to  get  its  share  of  the  Federal  help, 
and  the  officers  of  Oovemment  become  so 
bogged  down  In  trying  to  satisfy  all  these 
demands  that  there  Is  Uttle  time  left  to 
attend  to  matters  of  great  national  and 
international  Importance. 

It  Is  evident  that  most  of  the  citizens  do 
not  really  understand  the  critical  contrast 
between  the  government  of  freedom  and  the 
overburdened  and  ruinous  government  of 
the  free  lunch,  but  in  I  MO  a  majority  of  the 
voters  sensed  that  things  were  not  going 
weU  and  voted  accordingly.  The  new  Presi- 
dent does  understand  thl«  difference  and  Is 
committed  to  the  task  of  disengaging  the 
United  SUtes.  bit  by  bit  from  the  disastrous 
welfare  state.  This  is  a  monumentally  dllfl- 
cult  and  painful  undertaking  because  the 
welfare  state  concepts,  programs  and  mech- 
anisms have  been  woven  so  thorouglrly  into 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  society  that  each 
small  fragment  of  disengagement  causes  a 
real  loss  to  real  people.  A  nation's  withdraw- 
al from  the  free  lunch  government  Is  Just  as 
agonizing  as  an  Individual's  withdrawal 
from  heroin.  Unfortunately,  the  odds  for  a 
successful  outcome  are  no  greater  for  the 
free  lunch  nation  than  for  the  heroin 
addict. 

Stm.  we  must  try.  Above  all.  we  must  un- 
derstand the  magnitude  and  the  intensity  of 
the  national  resistence  to  taking  the  cure. 
There  are  two  major  categories  of  our  citi- 
zens with  a  profound  stake  In  reembracing 
and  extending  the  free  lunch  government. 
The  first,  and  by  far  the  larger.  Is  made  up 
of  the  victims  caught  In  the  web  of  the  wel- 
fare state  dependency  that  has  been  grow- 
ing by  geometric  progression  for  50  years. 
These  are  the  people  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  have  come  to  rely  upon  the 
funds  or  special  privileges  which  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  has  been  providing  to  them. 

A  great  many  citizens  fall  Into  that  cate- 
gory. All  the  millions  of  people  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  In  the  educational 
system— «tudents  and  their  parents,  teach- 
ers, professors,  administrators,  librarians, 
coaches.  Janitors,  publishers  of  textbooks 
and  yearbooks,  producers  and  distributors 
of  classroom  furniture,  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  school  supplier— all  are  distressed 
by  the  prospect  of  reduced  Federal  subsidies 
for  education.  The  ciirrent  issue  of  Chron- 
icles of  Higher  Education,  in  article  after  ar- 
ticle, expresses  an  Icy  fear  of  reduced  gov- 
ernmental funds.  The  countless  employees 
of  welfare  services  are  equally  alarmed.  At 
the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  the  entire  agenda 
was  dedicated  to  planning  a  political  cam- 
paign, the  active  theme  being  "Meeting  the 
Conservative  Challenge."  Some  speakers 
went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  ethically 
questionable  political  mobilization  of  the 
clients  they  serve. 

The  senior  citizens  reacted  so  strongly 
against  the  administration's  first  effort  to 
bring  fiscal  Integrity  to  the  floundering 
social  security  system  that  that  initiative 
was  hastily  shelved.  Oovemment  employees 
also  were  swift  to  defend  their  turf.  The 
American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  workers  and  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Oovemment  Employees  both  an- 
nounced plans  for  aggressive  political  coun- 
teraction following  the  1980  elections.  And 
ao  It  goes  on  across  the  spectrum  of  the 
folks  engaged  In  hospital  and  health  care 
services,  the  billion  dollar  a  year  antidrug 
abuse  industry,  the  actors,  artists,  dancers, 
and  musicians,  public  Interest  lawyers, 
ecologists,  consumerlsts.  and  countleas 
others    engaged    in    vocations    that    have 
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become  the  dependenU  and  the  political 
captives  of  the  free  lunch  government. 

The  other  large  category  of  citizens  deter- 
mined to  protect  and  expand  the  welfare 
sUte  is  composed  of  many  of  the  people 
whose  work  Involves  the  interpretation  of 
human  life  and  human  society  who  voice 
their  opinions  In  the  university  classrooms, 
pulplta.  newspapers,  magazines,  television 
programs,  and  movies.  The  people  who 
dominate  these  channels  of  communication 
seem  to  believe  that  the  citizens  are  not 
competent  to  regulate  their  own  Uvea  or 
provide  for  their  own  upkeep.  They  believe 
that  the  good  society  can  only  be  achieved 
when  It  Is  centrally  planned  by  specialiste— 
like  themselves— and  supervised  by  a  central 
bureaucracy.  Capitalism  turns  out  to  be  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  their  hopes  and 
designs.  The  record  of  capitalism's  extAor- 
dlnary  success  through  a  system  of  decen- 
tralized control  poses  a  forceful  argument 
against  centralized  planning  and  the  busi- 
ness leadership  has  provided  the  moat  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  hopes  and  plans  of 
the  free  lunch  partisans.  A  grim  dislike  for 
the  private  enterprise  system  and  particu- 
larly for  big  buslneaa  la  the  common  denom- 
inator of  almoat  every  theorist  and  every 
group  supporting  the  free  lunch  govern- 
ment. 

This  hostility  to  the  business  community 
leads  many  of  the  professionals  In  the  Idea 
Industries  to  an  almost  automatic  sympathy 
with  political  parties  and  governments 
which  share  their  faith  that  only  the  Cen- 
tral Oovemment  can  deliver  the  good  life. 
And  so  when  a  Socialist  or  Communist 
regime  risea  to  power  In  another  nation.  It  Is 
a  cause  for  rejoicing  among  many  American 
welfare  state  enthusiasU  simply  because 
private  enterprise  will  be  curtailed  by  the 
new  government.  In  many  cases  the  hostili- 
ty to  capitalism  Is  substantially  greater  than 
any  uneasiness  about  tyrannic^  totalitarian 
governments.  This  Is  especially  notable 
among  various  American  religious  groups 
that  have  Joined  forces  with  tyrannous  and 
terroristic  revolutionaries  in  Third  World 
countries. 

Another  dimension  of  this  general  point 
of  view  needs  to  be  understood.  For  many  of 
the  advocates  of  the  free  lunch  government, 
there  Is  a  corollary  belief  that  every  Individ- 
ual should  be  permitted  to  adopt  whatever 
lifestyle  suits  his  taste.  Since  the  Oovem 
ment  is  conceived  as  having  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  childcare.  birth  control, 
mental  health,  education,  economic  produc- 
tivity and  all  other  aspects  of  individual  and 
group  well-being,  the  citizens  are  liberated 
from  the  burdensome  obligations  of  tradi- 
tional morality  In  the  free  society,  the  citi- 
zens are  granted  the  responsibility  not  only 
for  the  sUbility  of  their  own  lives,  but  also 
for  making  the  systems  of  the  society  work. 
There  can  be  no  free  society  without  self-re- 
liance, self-discipline,  self-restraint,  and  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  codes  of  conduct 
which  give  strength  and  unity  to  the  family, 
the  place  of  business  and  all  other  Joint  en- 
deavors oi  a  civilized  people.  This  contrast 
between  self-responsibility  and  Oovemment 
responsibility  Is  not  widely  recognized,  but 
the  social  consequences  of  the  welfare  state 
government  are  as  damaging  as  the  econom- 
ic ones. 

The  devotees  of  the  free  lunch,  collectiv 
ized  society,  as  we  have  noted,  dominate  the 
professions  which  interpret  and  prescribe 
human  behavior— social  scientists,  pyscholo- 
gists.  clergy,  novelists,  poets  and  play- 
wrights, script  writers  for  television  and  the 
movies,  news  analysts,  newspaper  and  maga- 
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zlne  editors,  advice  columnists,  cartoonists. 
Journalists,  and  many  allied  vocations. 
These  analysts  and  commentators  were 
stunned  by  the  IMO  elections.  Their  good 
advice.  Indeed  their  higher  wisdom,  had 
been  rejected.  Nothing  could  please  them 
more  than  to  have  the  new  administration, 
which  does  not  share  their  world  view,  fall 
flat  on  Its  'ace.  The  sooner  that  event 
occurs,  the  sooner  their  sUture  as  the 
thinkers  and  planners  for  the  common 
people  will  be  reconfirmed. 

We  now  come  to  what  I  beUeve  will  be  the 
most  critical  factor  in  determining  which 
course  we  shall  take— backward  swiftly 
toward  economic  and  clvUizational  bank- 
ruptcy, or  forward,  painfully,  toward  the 
solid  ground  of  a  self-reliant  responsible  and 
solvent  free  nation.  The  determining  factors 
will  probably  be  the  activist  groups  that 
have  become  a  steadily  Increasing  force  in 
the  American  pollUcal  landscape.  The  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC).  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SDS)  and  the  Black  Panthers  were 
some  of  the  powerful  new  organizations 
that,  with  massive  publicity  from  the  press, 
led  the  way  in  the  radicallzatlon  of  America 
during  the  late  sixties,  sweeping  aside 
deeply  rooted  beliefs  in  morals,  manners, 
patriotism,  the  family,  the  work  ethic,  law- 
fulness and  many  another  norm  of  responsi- 
ble and  civilized  behavior.  It  was  the  most 
aggressive  activist  groups  that  were  primari- 
ly responsible  for  changing  public  priorities 
With  leftists  and  leftist  sympathizers 
dominating  the  formal  channels  for  commu- 
nicating Ideas  and  beliefs,  the  thinkers,  au- 
thors, theorists  and  clergy  of  the  right 
found  it  necessary  to  develop  their  own  ac- 
tivist groups,  think  tanks,  magazines,  news- 
letters, and  conferences  during  the  1960'8 
and  1970's.  Although  they  were  seldom 
mentioned,  except  with  scorn.  In  the  nation- 
al media,  they  were  able  to  give  hope  and 
leadership  to  those  elements  of  the  popu- 
lace not  In  accord  with  the  free  lunch/do 
your  own  thing  philosophy.  The  political 
harvest  of  these  scarcely  publicized  conserv- 
ative activities  was  the  1980  election.  The 
shock  and  disbelief  which  the  election 
brought  to  the  free  lunch  partisans  soon 
gave  way  to  a  new  level  of  leftist  activism. 
New  organizations  were  formed  by  Senator 
McOovem.  television  producer  Norman 
Lear  and  many  others.  There  was  a  stirge  of 
funds  Into  the  activist  treasuries  of  the  left, 
and  the  workshops  to  train  field  workers  in 
the  techniques  of  mobilizing  public  support 
were  multiplied. 

Today  there  are  many  effective  activist 
operations  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left 
but  the  latter  appear  to  have  imposing  ad- 
vantages. A  recent  article  in  Public  Opinion 
reveals  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  lib- 
eral views  among  the  "media  elite."  as  docu- 
mented in  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Re- 
search Institute  on  International  Change  of 
Columbia  University.  In  addition  to  that 
awesome  advantage,  the  activist  organiza- 
tions of  the  left  have  had  their  ranks 
swelled  by  many  bureaucrats  from  the 
Carter  administration  whereas  the  groups 
on  the  right  have  contributed  a  large 
number  of  their  most  talented  people  to  the 
Reagan  administration.  Furthermore,  pres- 
sure groups  of  the  right  have  tended  to 
wage  their  campaigns  independent  of  one 
another  while  those  of  the  left  have  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  Join  ranks  In  support  of 
a  great  variety  of  causes.  For  example.  It 
has  not  yet  dawned  on  the  buslneaa  commu- 
nity that  Its  long-range  interests  are  inti- 
mately linked  to  the  stability  of  the  family. 
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By  contrast,  the  partisans  of  sexual  libera- 
tion, gay  rights  and  militant  feminism  have 
been  regularly  engaged  in  campaigns  harm- 
ful to  business  Interests. 

TTiere  is  one  other  aspect  of  many  of  the 
most  militant  leftist  organizations  which  de- 
serves special  attention.  One  of  the  codes  of 
conduct  essential  to  the  free  society  governs 
the  manner  of  attending  to  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  conflicts  of  Judgment.  If  Justice  is 
to  be  well  served,  then  there  must  be  a  calm 
and  rational  Judgment  of  the  documented 
facts  and  the  logical  arguments  that  are 
presented  by  both  sides.  During  the  campus 
turmoil  of  the  1960's,  radical  groups  inten- 
tionally rejected  this  process.  Their  effort 
was  to  stir  up  fear  and  anger  against  those 
who  disagreed  with  them  using  half  truths, 
distortion  and  even  outright  lies  to  achieve 
their  goals.  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an 
honorable  E>er8on  or  organization  to  mount 
a  lesponslble  defense  against  such  an 
attack.  Intentional  distortion,  like  terror- 
ism. Is  a  powerful  weapon  not  only  against 
an  opponent,  but  against  the  free  society  as 
well. 

Unfortunately,  this  technique  Is  becoming 
a  commonplace  in  the  leftist  tactics  for  win- 
ning a  cause.  For  example,  in  1980.  Ralph 
Nader  and  his  associates  assembled  an  im- 
pressive coalition  for  his  "Big  Business 
Day"  media  event  to  mobilize  public  support 
for  legislation  which  would  have  added  com- 
plex new  restrictions  on  corporations.  The 
campaign  literature  asserted.  "Last  year 
over  100.000  people  died  from  cancer  they 
got  on  the  Job,  in  the  air.  in  their  food,  yet 
big  business  has  launched  a  propaganda  war 
to  undermine  OHSA,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
pure  food  laws."  This  Is  Irresponsible  argu- 
mentation, but  highly  effective  in  stirring 
up  public  passions.  Unfortunately  the  Amer- 
ican news  media,  which  are  quick  to  pounce 
on  any  perceived  failure  of  logic  In  pro- 
nouncements of  the  moral  majority,  seldom 
express  any  reservations  about  such  outra- 
geous assertions  from  liberal  pressure 
groups. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  activist 
coalitions  arrayed  against  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  diminish  the  free  lunch  gov- 
ernment. First,  mobilization  for  survival 
(BfFS).  one  of  many  anti-Reagan  coalitions 
at  the  national  level.  When  the  Vietnam 
conflict  ended,  the  leftist  forces  needed  a 
new  magnet  issue  to  attract  recruits.  Ideal- 
ly, the  new  theme  would  be  troublesome  for 
both  the  Oovemment  and  the  business  com- 
munity and  would  also  prove  effective  in 
stirring  up  public  fears  and  passions.  What 
better  subject  than  nuclear  energy?  Most 
people  know  very  little  about  It  and  are  al- 
ready frightened  of  It.  In  the  spring  of  1977, 
the  long-established  War  Reslsters  League 
assembled  representatives  of  49  organiza- 
tions to  develop  a  new  leftist  strategy.  Tliey 
hit  upon  the  name  mobilization  for  survival 
and  laid  plans  for  a  December  meeting  to 
which  were  invited  all  the  known  groups 
that  were  concerned  about  nuclear  power; 
144  groups  attended  that  second  meeting, 
and  although  the  purported  objective  was 
to  arouse  the  Nation  against  nuclear  power, 
13  task  forces  were  established  by  MFS  to 
develop  projects  in  various  areas  including 
labor  organizing,  gay /lesbian  rights,  the 
arms  race.  South  Africa,  and  the  Third 
World;  10  days  after  Mr.  Reagan  took  office, 
MFS  held  its  fourth  annual  convention  in 
Pittsburgh  attended  by  350  key  activists 
from  29  States.  Among  the  speakers  and  the 
leaders  of  the  20  well  organized  workshops 
were  radical  luminaries  from  many  groups; 
David    I>emnger    of    the    Chicago    Seven 
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charged  with  fomenting  riots  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Eqbal  Ahmad,  a  fellow  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  and  Paul 
Mayer  who  was  a  leader  in  one  of  the  large 
anti-Vietnam  war  coalitions.  The  report 
issued  by  the  MFS  staff  following  the  con- 
ference asserted,  "We  believe— and  early 
signs  confirm— that  with  solidarity,  we  can 
turn  back  the  brutality  of  the  Reagan  [>oli- 
cles." 

In  addition  to  the  national  groups  dedicat- 
ed to  that  goal,  there  Is  a  growing  number 
of  statewide  groups.  In  Illinois,  for  Instance, 
the  Illinois  Public  Action  Council  with  of- 
fices in  a  number  of  cities,  organized  the  D- 
llnols  Coalition  Against  Reagan  Economics 
(ICARE).  When  President  Reagan  spoke  in 
Chicago  in  July  of  1981,  ICARE  assembled 
5,000  people  for  a  protest  demonstration. 
Unions,  religious  and  senior  citizen  organi- 
zations and  many  single  issue  pressure 
groups  were  Joined  by  the  Communist  Party 
USA,  the  Workers  World  Party,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Socialist  League  and  other  radical 
E>olitlcal  organizations  which  In  the  past 
have  not  been  openly  accepted  in  such  alli- 
ances. 

The  new  willingness  of  liberal  groups  to 
cooperate  with  radical  ones  Is  one  sign  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Reagan  policies  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Reagan  administration  has 
taken  on  the  highest  priority.  Another  indi- 
cation is  the  breadth  and  volume  of  criti- 
cism mounted  on  any  Issue  on  which  the 
Reagan  administration  seems  vulnerable. 
The  swift  and  massive  escalation  of  com- 
plaints about  America's  role  in  El  Salvador 
from  many  groups  that  have  characteristl- 
caUy  not  concerned  themselves  with  the 
specifics  of  foreign  policy  will  soon  be 
matched  by  a  great  outpouring  of  pressiires 
against  nuclear  weapons,  insisting  that  the 
United  States  reject  their  use  even  If  it  is  a 
unilateral  disarmament.  This  campaign  has 
begun,  but  the  plans  call  for  a  rising  level  of 
public  objections  during  the  spring  months. 

The  citizens  who  believe  in  the  free  socie- 
ty as  opposed  to  the  free  lunch  society  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them.  They  have  a 
particiilar  obligation  to  try  to  win  their 
cause  by  responsible  techniques  and  by  con- 
structive suggestions.  It  Is  not  enough 
simply  to  argue  that  the  opposition  is  wrong 
and  Its  philosophy  of  Oovemment  unwork- 
able. There  must  be  concrete  proposals  to 
meet  the  legitimate  concerns  and  grievances 
of  those  who  support  the  free  lunch  govern- 
ment. The  people  in  the  Idea  Industries  who 
are  committed  to  the  welfare  state  concept 
and  the  activist  groups  on  the  left  are  vigor- 
ously working  to  mobilize  for  their  purposes 
the  senior  citizens  emd  the  teachers  and  all 
the  other  people  trapped  in  the  dependency 
of  welfare  state  programs.  And  they  will 
succeed  unless  the  advocates  of  the  free  so- 
ciety can  Identify  and  enact  legislative 
changes  which  will  not  leave  the  people 
with  the  smaller  Incomes  to  bear  the  pri- 
mary burden  for  the  Nation's  withdrawal 
from  the  free  lunch  government.  For  exam- 
ple, there  must  be  some  constitutionally  ac- 
ceptable technique  for  greatly  reducing  the 
social  security  retirement  payments  to  the 
wealthy.  Both  the  Reagan  administration 
and  Its  allies  need  to  give  a  high  priority  to 
such  possibilities. 

It  is  high  time  that  all  thoughtful  citizens 
insist  that  the  theorists  and  Interpreters  of 
our  society  take  into  account  the  economic 
and  social  realities,  thinking  more  with 
their  brains  and  less  with  their  hearts.  In 
the  last  analysis,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
only  the  business  community  has  the  re- 
sources and  the  Influence  to  tip  the  scales  of 
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public  opinion  toward  freedom  and  away 
from  the  free  lunch.  If  this  is  to  happen, 
then  the  business  leadership  which  has 
been  Just  as  insulated  from  the  marketplace 
of  ideas  as  the  academic  community  has 
been  from  the  marketplace  of  the  economy, 
must  direct  Its  vigorous  and  unrelenting  at- 
tention to  the  matters  I  have  tried  to  sum- 
marize for  you  today.* 


BILL  OP  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  CHILD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUFORN  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Exceptional  Children's  Foundation  of 
Los  Angeles  held  a  "Legislative  Open 
House"  on  April  15.  The  occasion  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  parents,  pro- 
gram administrators,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  to  inform  their  elected 
officials  of  their  concerns  and 
thoughts.  The  event  was  a  terrific  suc- 
cess and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  "Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  Child." 
I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention: 

[Developed  at  A  White  House  Conference 

on  Children] 

A  Bnx  OP  Rights  for  trx  Haitsicappkd 

Child 
The  handicapped  child  has  a  right: 

1.  To  as  vigorous  a  body  as  human  skill 
can  give  him. 

2.  To  an  education  so  adapted  to  his  hand- 
icap that  he  can  be  economically  Independ- 
ent and  have  the  chance  for  the  fullest  life 
of  which  he  is  capable. 

3.  To  be  brought  up  and  educated  by 
those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the 
burden  he  has  to  bear  and  who  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  help  him  l>ear  it. 

4.  To  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not 
set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him,  not  with 
scom  or  pity  or  ridicule- but  which  wel- 
comes him,  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every 
child,  which  offers  him  identical  privileges 
and  identical  responsibilities. 

5.  To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts  no 
shadow,  but  which  is  full  day  by  day  with 
those  things  which  make  it  worthwhile— 
with  comradeship,  love,  work,  play,  laugh- 
ter, and  tears— a  life  in  which  these  things 
bring  continually  increasing  growth,  rich- 
ness, release  of  energies,  Joy  in  achieve- 
ment.« 


CYPRUS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly support  my  colleagues  Congressmen 
William  BROOMriEU)  and  Gus  Yatron 
In  their  efforts  concerning  the  special 
order  on  Cyprus  Day.  Thursday.  April 
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22.  1982.  calling  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus  and  for 
the  removal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
Cyprlot  soil. 

Since  1974.  Turkish  military  forces 
have  occupied  this  small  island  nation 
with  U.S.  armaments.  The  results  of 
this  unjustified  and  illegal  occupation 
are  tragic.  During  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion 200,000  Cyprlots  were  forced  to 
flee  from  their  homes  and  villages  and 
have,  since  1974.  lived  as  refugees  in 
their  own  homeland. 

These  proud  and  hard-working 
people  have  been  struggling  for  almost 
8  years  to  attain  the  basic  necessities 
of  life.  As  long  as  Turkish  troops 
remain  in  the  country,  the  economy 
will  continue  to  deteriorate  and  the 
basic  human  rights  of  the  Cyprlots 
will  be  abused  further. 

By  holding  this  special  order.  Con- 
gress will  help  provide  a  needed  vehi- 
cle to  send  an  unmistakable  message 
to  Turkey  voicing  a  strong  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  current  stalement  and 
continued  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

At  a  time  of  Increased  Soviet  activity 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Iran,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  It  Is 
imperative  that  our  alliances  in  the 
region  be  solidified. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  taking 
part  in  this  special  order.  The  issues  at 
stake  are  important  not  only  to  Cy- 
proits  themselves,  but  to  all  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Aeglan  region, 
as  well  as  the  United  States.* 


A  DIFFERENT  VIEW  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  llfDIAHA 
Il»  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter   for   April    1982    into   the 
Congressional  Record: 
A  Dimomrr  Viiw  or  thi  Sovitt  Uhioh 
There   are   two  ways  of   looking  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  more  familiar  view  em- 
phasizes Moocow's  attainment  of  status  as  a 
global  power  and  Its  successes  in  building  up 
its    military    might    and    in    creating    the 
second  largest  economy  in  the  world.  The 
other  view,  set  forth  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, sees  the  Soviet  Union  in  some  of  the 
darltesl  days  of  its  60-year  history: 

The  Soviet  Union  faces  many  domestic 
and  International  problems  which  are  im- 
posing ever  greater  constraints  on  Soviet  l>e- 
havior 

SUCCESSION 

The  Soviet  Union  may  soon  undergo  a 
crisis  of  succession.  President  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev is  ailing  and  aged,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  can  effectively  run  the  Soviet  Union 
for  long.  He  must  shortly  relinquish  control, 
but  when  he  does  his  country  will  enter  a 
period  of  disturbing  insUbllity.  His  most 
probable  immediate  successors  are  also  old. 
so  a  prolonged  struggle  for  power  is  likely. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  second  greatest 
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power  in  the  world,  operating  as  it  does 
under  a  system  of  government  which  vests 
enormous  authority  in  one  man.  has  not  yet 
worked  out  a  way  to  transfer  authority 
smoothly  from  one  leader  to  the  next. 

■COKOMT 

The  Soviet  economy  is  an  elaborately 
planned  mess,  a  mix  of  ample  human  and 
natural  resources  together  with  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption.  The  economic  system 
discourages  initiative  and  Innovation  as  it 
encourages  waste  an  inefficiency.  Average 
growth  in  the  early  1970'8  was  four  percent 
per  year,  but  the  rate  has  deldned  since 
1978  and  In  1979  and  1980  It  averaged  only 
1.1  percent  annually.  The  industrial  sector 
is  stagnating,  infrastructure  Is  inadequate, 
transportation  bottlenecks  abound,  and  the 
shortage  of  skUled  labor  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  There  are  shortfalls  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  key  Industrial  commodities 
as  steel,  coal,  construction  materials,  and 
chemicals.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  having  a  se- 
rious cash  flow  problem  with  the  currencies 
used  In  Intematlonl  trade.  Its  technology 
lags.  lU  oil  reserves  are  dropping,  and  Its 
debt  to  the  West,  now  $100  billion,  could 
reach  $150  billion  by  19«5.  In  short,  the 
Soviet  economic  system  simply  does  not 
work  well.  Centralized  economic  planning 
increasingly  conflicts  with  the  need  for 
modem  economic  management.  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  clearly  confronted  with  their  moat 
severe  economic  problems  since  World  War 
II. 

STAlfOAXO  or  UVIMO 

The  extent  of  this  economic  failure  is  re- 
flected in  the  bleak  lifeatyle  of  the  typical 
Soviet  citizen.  He  copes  with  shortages  of 
everything,  waits  in  line  hours  each  day  for 
food  and  other  neceasltles,  and  lives  in 
crowded,  substandard  housing.  The  Soviet 
standards  of  living  Is  already  the  lowest 
among  the  world's  major  Industrial  nations, 
and  the  chance  for  Improvement  Is  not 
good.  The  1981-1985  "plan"  places  a  lower 
priority  on  consumption  than  on  defense 
and  heavy  Industry.  Little  progress  is  antici- 
pated with  respect  to  the  quality  of  life,  the 
suitability  of  housng,  and  the  production  of 
consumer  durables  of  passable  quality. 

AGRICULTUaX 

Soviet  agriculture  is  unreliable.  Three  bad 
harvests  In  succession  have  seriously  hurt 
the  nation.  Soviet  leaders  admit  that  much 
of  the  $500  million  invested  in  agriculture  in 
the  last  15  years  has  been  wasted.  They 
cannot  explain  why  up  to  one  quarter  of  the 
annual  harvest  never  gets  to  processing  cen- 
ters. They  cannot  explain  why  people  are 
not  properly  fed  in  a  land  of  such  potential 
abundance. 

CTBinC  DIVXRSITT 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  fifth  largest 
Moslem  country  in  the  world.  That  fact  is 
starting  to  send  shivers  through  the  Soviet 
government.  The  population  of  43  million 
Moslems  Is  growing  much  faster  than  the 
Russian  population  (which  now  constitutes 
a  mere  52  percent  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
Soviet  Union),  and  the  Moslem  people  cher- 
ish their  own  identity  and  traditions.  Their 
awakening  nationalism  competes  with  Rus- 
sian nationalism.  Over  the  next  decade,  the 
composition  of  Soviet  society  will  change  as 
ethnic  non-Russians  begin  to  outnumber 
ethnic  Russians.  New  racial  and  cultural 
conflicts  will  arise.  For  example,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  ethnic  non-Russians  in 
the  Red  Army  (now  more  than  half)  has  al- 
ready raised  questions  atwut  the  army's  ef- 
fectiveness under  Russian  command. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLXMS 

Social  problems  such  as  alcoholism.  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  corruption  are  on  the 
rise  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  of  real 
concern  to  the  general  public  and  the  Soviet 
leadership  at  least  in  part  because  they 
signal  the  existence  of  a  genuine,  deep- 
seated  malaise  in  Soviet  society. 

MAJtXIST  IDEOLOGY 

Although  its  trappings  are  everywhere, 
Marxist  Ideology  has  lost  much  of  whatever 
attractiveness  It  may  have  once  had  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  often  difficult  to  find 
Soviet  citizens  who  really  believe  In  Marxist 
principles.  Pew  dare  challenge  it  openly  for 
fear  of  reprisal,  but  the  plain  fact  Is  that 
there  la  massive  Indifference  to  Marxist  Ide- 
ology In  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Soviet  lead- 
ers preserve  their  authority  less  by  apneal 
to  Ideology  than  by  appeal  to  patriotism 
(and.  when  necessary,  by  use  of  force).  They 
claim  to  be  the  keepers  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary tradition,  but  they  are,  in  fact, 
among  the  most  Inflexible,  backward-look- 
ing rulers  In  the  world. 

IMTEMtATIONAL  AfTAIKS 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  a  single 
ally  who  Is  at  once  reliable  and  powerful.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  several  unfriendly  and  un- 
predlcUble  neighbors.  The  Soviet  Union 
sees  restiveness  among  Its  allies  and  surges 
of  Third  World  nationalism  which  threaten 
its  international  appeal.  lU  reputation  in 
the  nonallgned  world  was  seriously  compro- 
mised after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  De- 
spite lU  close  ties  to  Angola.  Ethiopia,  and 
Libya,  the  Soviet  Union  has  uneasy  rela- 
tions with  several  critical  sUtes  In  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East,  Including  Nigeria. 
Kenya,  and  Egypt. 

The  great  question  being  debated  by  the 
experts  is  whether  these  problems  will  lead 
to  prudence  or  adventurism  In  the  Soviet 
Union's  conduct  of  Its  foreign  affairs.* 


FUSION  ADVISORY  PANEL 
REPORT  OF  MARCH  31,  1982 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TEKIfESSEK 
m  THE  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 
•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Production  has  received  a  written 
report  from  Its  Fusion  Advisory  Panel 
containing  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  magnetic  fusion 
energy  program.  The  panel,  comprised 
of  some  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished fusion  scientists  and  educa- 
tors, as  well  as  several  outstanding  In- 
dustrial leaders  addressed  two  issues: 
First,  the  current  status  of  interna- 
tional magnetic  fusion  energy  research 
and  the  potential  for  greater  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  fusion  research, 
and  second,  what  meaningful  role  in- 
dustry can  play  in  fusion  research 
during  a  forthcoming  period  of  rela- 
tively level  funding. 

The  panel's  report  contains  several 
significant  findings.  First,  that  the 
United  States  remains  the  world 
leader  in  fusion  research  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  producing  tangi- 
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ble  benefits  for  the  major  participants. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  stability  of  pro- 
gram planning  and  the  rapidly  rising 
fimding  levels  for  several  foreign  pro- 
grams threaten  our  leadership  role 
and  our  future  ability  to  benefit  from 
International  cooperation. 

Second,  that  the  responsible  involve- 
ment of  industry  in  fusion  research 
has.  until  now,  been  increasing  and 
there  remains  a  vital  need  to  bring 
utilities  into  the  program.  However, 
further  participation  is  not  likely  to  be 
accomplished  In  the  absence  of  a  vig- 
orous program  where  effort  and  fund- 
ing are  expanding  in  real,  inflation-ad- 
justed terms. 

The  panel  also  reaffirmed  its  previ- 
ous position  that  magnetic  fusion  is 
ready  for  an  expanded  engineering 
effort,  including  a  fusion  engineering 
device,  as  called  for  in  the  Magnetic 
Fusion  Energy  Engineering  Act  of 
1980. 

Finally,  the  panel  recommended  an 
inflation  adjustment  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  fusion  budget  of  10  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget,  and  called 
for  "a  vigorous  and  stable  future  year 
program,  backed  by  a  Presidential 
commitment  to  fusion  as  one  of  the 
few  hopes  of  providing  this  Nation's 
future  energy  requirements." 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  continue  their  sup- 
port of  an  accelerated  program  for 
this  extremely  promising  energy  tech- 
nology. 

A  copy  of  the  Fusion  Advisory 
Panel's  report  and  a  listing  of  its  mem- 
bers follow: 

Ebasco  Sxxvicxs  IJfC. 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  31.  1982. 
Congresswoman  Makiltm  L.  Bouquaro, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Production,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  BonouARs:  Tour 
Advisory  Panel  on  I^ision  Energy  has  met 
and  reviewed  the  questions  you  have  asked 
us  to  address.  We  offer  the  answers  outlined 
below,  recognizing  full  well  that  this  is  an 
exceptionally  critical  time.  It  is  critical  be- 
cause United  States  leadership  in  the  quest 
for  practical  fusion  power  is  being  lost  by 
default.  It  is  critical  because  of  the  intense 
competition  for  aU  Federal  program  funds 
in  a  deficit  year. 

In  response  to  your  question  concerning 
International  cooperation,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing comments: 

Today,  the  United  SUtes  is  the  world 
leader  In  fusion  research.  Cooperation  is 
working  well  and  producing  tangible  bene- 
fits for  the  major  participants. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  stability  of  pro- 
gram planning  and  the  rapidly  rising  level 
of  funding  overseas,  especially  in  Japan. 

Because  other  nations  have  a  firmer  con- 
viction in  regard  to  the  economic  and  Indus- 
trial potential  of  fusion  power,  our  leader- 
ship role  and  our  future  ability  to  benefit 
from  International  cooperation  are  in  clear 
danger. 

Recognizing  the  present  budget  crisis,  we 
suggest  that  the  minimum  funding  for 
fusion  programs  must  include  adjustment 
for  inflation:  otherwise,  a  disruption  of  the 
present  effori  will  take  place.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  develop  a  forceful  argiunent — sup- 
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ported  by  the  accomplishments  of  the 
coming  months— for  the  resumption  of  a 
strong  United  States  fusion  program  In  the 
out-years. 

In  response  to  your  question  concerning 
Industry's  role  during  the  "forthcoming 
period  of  relatively  level  fimdlng",  we  offer 
the  following  conunents: 

Until  now,  the  responsible  involvement  of 
industry  has  been  increasing,  witness  the 
FED  studies  and  the  award  of  the  EBT-P  to 
McDonnell  Douglas.  Numerically,  however, 
industry  participation  has  already  declined, 
liecause  of  the  maturing  of  such  major 
projects  as  TFTR. 

There  remains  a  vital  need  to  bring  utili- 
ties into  the  fusion  program,  to  gain  their 
practical  experience.  The  end  goal— produc- 
tion of  commercial  electric  power— must  be 
kept  clearly  in  focus. 

Further  Industrial  participation  is  expect- 
ed to  occur  in  the  operation  or  support  of 
major  projects,  such  as  TFTR,  MPTF-B, 
EBT-P,  PMIT,  and  others.  Unless  a  vigor- 
ous program  is  undertaken,  where  effort 
and  funding  are  expanding  in  real,  inflation- 
adjusted  terms,  however,  only  token  moves 
could  be  accomplished. 

In  summary,  the  fusion  program  has  vital 
needs  beyond  the  scope  of  your  questions, 
but  bearing  directly  on  them.  The  panel  re- 
affirms its  previous  position  that  the  state 
of  the  art  is  ready  for  expended  engineering 
effort,  Including  a  Fusion  Engineering 
Device,  as  called  for  in  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Energy  Engineering  Act  of  1980.  We  do  not 
agree  that  fusion  should  be  "turned  back  to 
the  researchers."  Fusion  needs: 

As  a  minimum,  inflation  adjustment  in 
fiscal  year  1983  (10  percent  over  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget.) 

A  vigorous  and  stable  future-year  pro- 
gram, backed  by  a  Presidential  commitment 
to  fusion  as  one  of  the  few  hope  of  provdlng 
this  nation's  future  energy  requirements. 

The  alternative  Is  loss  of  international 
technical  leadership  and  a  future  likelihood 
of  having  to  pay  dearly  to  purchase  the 
technology  from  overseas.  In  our  view,  this 
alternative  Is  neither  necessary  nor  accepta- 
ble. 

Sincerely, 

I^ORARS  F.  C.  REICRLE, 

Chairman,  Advisory  Pcnel  on  Fusion 
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STUDENT  AID— AN  INVESTMENT 
IN  OUR  FUTURE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation's  educational  system  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  our  strongest  assets. 
For  many  decades,  a  wise  Federal  in- 
vestment in  education  has  strength- 
ened and  enriched  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  has  produced  millions 
of  accomplished  gracjuates.  These  tal- 
ented young  people  have  contributed 
to  the  productivity  of  our  work  force, 
enhanced  our  position  within  the 
world  market,  and  have  attracted  in- 
vestments in  our  businesses.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  let  this  valuable  resource  go 
to  waste. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed a  budget  which  slashes  fimds 
for  many  vital  aspects  of  our  college 
and  graduate  level  student  aid  pro- 
grams. If  the  United  states  is  to 
remain  a  credible  and  viable  force  in 
the  world  economy,  our  educational 
structure  must  be  maintained.  There- 
fore, I  must  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's 1983  education  budget  recom- 
mendations, and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

The  President's  1983  budget  reduces 
spending  on  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  (GSL)  program  by  10  percent 
over  last  year's  funding  level.  It  also 
raises  the  origination  fee,  first  charged 
last  year,  from  5  to  10  percent.  The 
needs  test  established  in  fiscal  1982 
would  be  applied  to  all  loan  applicants, 
regardless  of  income,  and  borrowers 
would  be  required  to  pay  full  market 
interest  rates  after  the  first  2  years  of 
repayment.  In  a  significant  and  dam- 
aging move,  graduate  students  would 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  these  Govern- 
ment-sponsored loans. 

The  budget  also  envisions  termina- 
tion of  the  national  direct  student 
loan  (NDSL),  supplemental  grants, 
and  State  student  incentive  grant  pro- 
grams.   Pell    grant    funds    would    be 
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sharply  curtailed,  grants  would  be  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  $1,600  per 
award,  and  families  would  be  required 
to  increase  the  amount  of  discretion- 
ary income  they  contribute  before 
qualifying.  Finally,  college  work-study 
programs  would  be  cut  28  percent,  and 
the  valuable  TRIO  Upward  Bound 
program  would  be  slashed  by  47  per- 
cent. 

Clearly,  these  changes  would  severe- 
ly hinder  the  ability  of  many  young 
people  to  pursue  college  and  graduate- 
level  studies.  In  Connecticut  alone,  ap- 
proximately 9.000  students  would  be 
affected  by  all  of  the  changes  in  stu- 
dent aid.  and  6.000  of  them  would  be 
unable  to  secure  other  financial  assist- 
ance. Nationwide,  600,000  graduate 
students  depend  on  OSL's  and.  al- 
though they  would  be  eligible  for  the 
auxiliary  loans  to  assist  students 
(ALAS),  that  alternative  would  in- 
crease their  indebtedness  by  67  per- 
cent. Auxiliary  loans  are  offered  at  14 
percent,  rather  than  the  GSL's  9  per- 
cent interest  rate,  and  the  inschool  in- 
terest Is  not  subsidized. 

In  general,  banks  are  reluctant  to 
make  these  loans  to  graduate  students, 
in  part  because  they  would  have  to  bill 
recipients  monthly  or  quarterly  for 
the  Increase  in  payments.  Currently, 
ALAS  is  operational  in  only  14  States, 
not  including  Connecticut.  For  aU  of 
these  reasons,  I  believe  GSL's  must 
continue  to  be  available  to  all  deserv- 
ing students,  and  additional  savings 
should  be  realized  primarily  through 
Improved  collection  of  those  loans. 

Other  proposals  in  the  budget  will 
impose  similar  hardships  for  prospec- 
tive students.  Elimination  of  the 
NDSL  program  will  terminate  low-cost 
loans  to  266.000  needy  students,  and 
tightened  restrictions  on  eligibility  for 
Pell  grants  will  affect  thousands  more. 
The  meager  $400  million  authorization 
for  work-study  will  result  in  the  re- 
moval of  250,000  job  opportunities.  Fi- 
nally, the  reduction  to  $82  million  for 
the  TRIO  program  will  cut  the 
number  of  Upward  Bound  projects 
from  446  to  175  in  1983.  This  highly 
successful  effort  is  expected  to  be 
phased  out  after  1984. 

From  a  broader  perspective,  I  cannot 
accept  the  President's  proposals  to 
further  reduce  spending  for  education 
and  social  programs,  while  increasing 
the  defense,  water  projects,  agricultur- 
al subsidies,  and  other  budget  items 
which  have  remained  unscathed  to 
date.  More  importantly,  this  Nation 
must  not  abandon  its  commitment  to  a 
healthy  educational  system.  Our  abili- 
ty to  compete  in  the  increasingly  com- 
plex industrialized  world  commimity, 
reduce  inflation  at  home  through 
gains  in  productivity,  and  staff  a  na- 
tional defense  force,  hinges  In  part  on 
the  existence  of  a  strong  education  es- 
tablishment to  apply  improved  meth- 
ods of  training  the  general  population. 
In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
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trlbutions  that  the  Northeastern 
States  in  particular  can  make  to  our 
Nation  todby. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
these  facts  carefully  during  the  shap- 
ing and  consideration  of  the  1983 
budget.  We  must  not  overlook  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  valuable  resources- 
its  colleges  and  universities.  Clearly, 
the  continuation  of  Federal  aid  to  col- 
lege and  graduate  students  is  one  of 
the  wisest  investments  this  Nation  can 
make  in  its  future.* 


THE  REMARKABLE  CLARA 
MORTENSON  BEYER 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSX  OF  REPRZSEirrATrVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
markable Clara  Mortenson  Beyer  is  90 
years  old  this  year.  This  amazing 
woman  has  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  work- 
ing women  and  men. 

After  graduation  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  with  an  S.B.  degree  in 
1915  and  an  M.S.  in  1916,  she  served  as 
instructor  of  labor  economics  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  Recruited  by  Felix  Frankfurter 
to  work  for  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board,  she  later  worked  in  the  con- 
sumer field  in  New  York.  In  1934.  she 
was  chosen  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Prances  Perkins  to  be  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Here,  she  worked  to  secure  decent 
working  conditions  for  the  American 
laborer.  Under  her  direction,  the 
bureau  encouraged  States  to  introduce 
fair  hours,  wages,  and  working  condi- 
tions. The  bureau  also  took  action  on 
such  issues  as  abuses  of  industrial 
home  work,  control,  and  inspection  of 
the  workplace,  industrial  accident  and 
disease  and  migrant  labor. 

Mrs.  Beyer  was  especially  aware  of 
the  dismal  condition  of  the  working 
woman  having  witnessed  early,  in  her 
mother's  experiences,  the  discrimina- 
tion women  confronted  as  laborers. 
After  her  "official"  retirement  in  1958, 
Mrs.  Beyer  joined  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  as  consultant  to  labor 
law.  In  this  capacity,  she  traveled 
{U'ound  the  world  advising  govern- 
ments on  labor  management.  On  this 
job,  she  discovered  that  women  were 
omitted  from  all  foreign  aid  programs. 
Never  one  to  stand  by,  she  began  to 
educate  the  U.S.  missions  to  search 
out  women's  groups  and  focus  on 
women's  issues.  She  wrote  and  was 
highly  responsible  for  passage  of  a 
1973  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  requiring  that  foreign  aid 
programs  include  women  and  that  en- 
forcement of  equality  of  opportunity 
in  development  and  assistance  pro- 
grams be  a  consicious  concern. 
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Now  that  she  has  reached  the  age  of 
90.  Clara  Beyer  is  not  resting  on  her 
laurels.  Her  vigor  and  spirit  have  not 
diminished.  She  continues  to  travel 
the  country  speaking  out  for  the  un- 
derprivileged and  against  injustice. 

Clara  Beyer  continues  to  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  all.  We  wish  her  a  happy 
birthday  and  extend  our  thanks  for 
her  efforts  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us.* 


JOHN  B.  COBB  RETIRES  AS 
MAYOR  OF  MEDINA.  N.Y. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NZW  TORK 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  John  B.  Cobb  retired  as 
mayor  of  the  viUage  of  Medina,  N.Y. 
Medina,  with  a  population  of  about 
6,500.  is  located  astride  the  Erie  barge 
canal  in  Orleans  County,  an  area  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  John  and  his  wife 
Mary  are  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Alan 
and  Steven.  John  is  the  plant  manager 
of  E  &  M  Enterprises,  a  division  of 
Borden  Co.,  in  Middleport,  a  small 
conununlty  5  miles  west  of  Medina. 

Former  Mayor  Cobb  was  elected  to 
Medina's  board  of  trustees  in  1967  and 
was  elected  mayor  in  1970  for  the  first 
of  six  2-year  terms.  Thus,  he  served  in 
village  government  for  15  years. 
Medina  village  elections  are  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  By  the  time  he  retired 
as  mayor  earlier  this  month.  John  was 
the  only  village  board  member  elected 
in  1967  who  was  still  serving.  In  addi- 
tion, in  terms  of  service,  he  was  the 
most  senior  mayor  in  Orleans  County. 
For  10  of  the  12  years  John  was 
mayor.  Trustee  Glenn  Stalker  served 
as  deputy  major.  Mr.  Stalker  also  left 
office  earlier  this  month. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1975,  I 
have  worked  with  John  and  other  vil- 
lage officials  on  numerous  occasions 
on  Federal  Government  related  mat- 
ters affecting  the  village.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  working  with  John  and  the 
village  these  past  7  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  highlight  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  have  occurred  under 
Mayor  Cobb's  12-year  stewardship. 
MAMAoncxirr 

Since  1975,  the  village  has  benefited 
from  the  services  of  a  full-time  profes- 
sional village  administrator.  Emerson 
B.  Carlton.  A  good  deal  of  the  credit 
for  the  successes  of  the  village  results 
from  having  such  individuals  on  board 
to  administer  the  day-to-day  workings 
of  ths  viUage.  Although  there  was  a 
complete  turnover  of  department 
heads — clerk-treasurer,  police  chief, 
fire  chief,  and  superintendent  of 
public  works — during  Mayor  Cobb's  12 
years  in  office,  the  village  has  maln- 
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tained  an  even  keel  and  has  seen  many 
management  initiatives.  For  instance, 
a  strict  code  eniorcement  program  im- 
plemented by  a  building  inspector  was 
initiated.  Village  ordinances  were  com- 
pletely codified  with  the  assistance  of 
a  law  student  from  the  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Two  signif- 
icant ordinances  adopted  by  the  vil- 
lage were  the  dog  control  ordinance 
and  the  mobile  home  ordinance.  The 
village  was  the  first  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  develop  a  disaster  plan.  A 
fully  equipped  rescue  squad  came  into 
being  to  supplement  the  existing  paid 
fire  department.  After  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  viUage  board,  certain 
continguous  land  was  aiuiexed  to  the 
village.  In  a  matter  of  continuing  in- 
terest. Mayor  Cobb  appointed  a  cable 
television  advisory  committee.  That 
committee  has  completed  its  initial 
work  that  resulted  in  the  village  sign- 
ing a  cable  TV  contract  which  will 
result  in  cable  TV  being  made  avail- 
able to  village  residents  later  this  year. 

The  village  has  been  active  in  affairs 
dealing  with  other  villages  and  levels 
of  government.  For  instance,  the  vil- 
lage has  joined  with  the  two  town- 
ships in  which  the  village  is  located, 
Ridgeway  and  Shelby,  in  forming  a 
town-village  committee  to  discuss 
mutual  concerns.  The  Medina  school 
ooard  also  participates.  This  commit- 
tee was  formed  largely  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  late  Dr.  Fulton 
Rogers.  Dr.  Rogers,  a  dentist,  was 
elected  to  the  Medina  village  board  in 
1967  at  the  same  time  John  Cobb  was 
elected  and  served  many  years  as  a  vil- 
lage trustee.  The  village  was  deeply 
saddened  earlier  this  month  when  Dr. 
Rogers  died. 

Medina  has  been  active  in  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Association  of  Vil- 
lages, comprised  of  villages  in  western 
New  York.  In  1975,  Mayor  Cobb  served 
as  president  of  the  association.  The 
village  has  also  maintained  close  liai- 
son with  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Iroquois  Job  Corps  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  which  is  located 
a  few  miles  from  Medina.  I  recently 
toured  that  facility  and  am  happy  to 
note  that  former  Mayor  Cobb  has  re- 
cently agreed  to  serve  as  vice  president 
of  the  community  relations  council  es- 
tablished by  the  Iroquois  center. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  even 
with  the  many  improvements  within 
the  village,  good  village  management 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
continuation  of  a  very  stable  tax  rate. 

CAPITAL  nCFROVDfKIITS  AltS  PEDERAL  PTTIISIlf G 

During  Mayor  Cobb's  term  of  office, 
approximately  $900,000  was  made 
available  to  the  village  through  the 
Federal  revenue  sharing  program.  For 
the  most  part,  that  income  has  been 
dedicated  to  capital  improvements 
rather  than  day-to-day  operating  ex- 
penses. For  instance,  vehicles  for  the 
police,  fire,  and  public  works  depart- 
ments and  a  computer  for  the  clerk- 
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treasurer's  office  have  been  purchased 
with  revenue  sharing  money. 

Other  capital  improvements  during 
the  last  12  years  include  city  haU  and 
public  safety  office  improvements  in- 
cluding storm  window  installation  and 
refurbished  village  board  chambers,  a 
new  public  works  department  building, 
a  new  equipment  building  at  the  vil- 
lage's Boxwood  Cemetery,  expansion 
of  cemetery  space  in  cooperation  with 
the  late  Dr.  Pulton  Rogers,  new  veter- 
ans park  light  towers  and  bleachers,  a 
new  canal  boat  ramp  in  cooperation 
with  the  Medina  Conservation  Club, 
all  new  sidewalks  and  curbs  in  the 
Main  Street  area  and  removal  of  all 
parldng  meters  from  the  downtown 
area,  a  water  loss  survey  and  repair  of 
leaks,  extensive  senior  citizen  and  low 
income  housing  with  which  I  worked 
in  cooperation  with  the  village  in  seek- 
ing funding  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  major  storm  sewer  collection  im- 
provements through  the  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  my  office. 

PIUVATI  IHITIATTyES 

One  important  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  any  level  of  government  is  the 
degree  to  which  predominately  private 
initiatives  are  encouraged  by  public  of- 
ficials. In  the  case  of  Medina,  village 
officials  have  been  very  active  in  en- 
couraging such  initiatives.  For  in- 
stance, the  village  was  quick  to  aban- 
don two  village  streets  for  the  benefit 
of  two  industrial  facilities  in  the  vil- 
lage, Flsher-Prlce  Toy  Co.  and  Bemz- 
o-Matic  Co.  Fisher-F»rice  is  the  largest 
single  employer  in  both  the  village  of 
Medina  and  Orleans  County.  Several 
years  ago,  Mayor  Cobb  and  other  vil- 
lage officials  worked  closely  with 
Medina  residents  in  establishing  the 
Western  Orleans  Senior  Citizens  orga- 
nization. With  the  cooperation  of  the 
village,  this  organization  has  acquired 
the  use  of  the  old  railroad  depot,  lo- 
cated very  close  to  the  city  haU.  An- 
other cooperative  effort  involved  the 
continuing  improvement  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Medina  armory  for  use  in  a 
variety  of  community  activities.  In 
1976,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  vil- 
lage officials,  the  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial was  celebrated  in  a  big  way  in 
Medina  during  August  30-September 
1.  Last  year.  Mayor  Cobb  appointed  a 
committee  to  coordinate  this  year's 
150th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  village.  The  sesquicentennial 
celebration  will  take  place  in  mid-July. 

Perhaps  one  of  Mayor  Cobb's  proud- 
est achievements  was  the  dedication  of 
the  South  Main  Street  Park  in  honor 
of  wartime  hero  John  E.  Butts,  who 
was  bom  in  Medina  in  1922.  Himself  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  Mayor  Cobb 
worked  closely  with  a  committee  of 
local  citizens  in  establishing  a  park 
and  monument  in  honor  of  Lieutenant 
John  E.  Butts.  Lieutenant  Butts  was 
killed  in  action  overseas  in  Jime  1944 
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during  World  War  II.  He  was  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  The  park  and  monu- 
ment were  officially  dedicated  on  June 
14,  1980,  and  I  was  honored  to  speak  at 
that  dedication  ceremony.  Mayor 
Cobb  also  personally  constructed  a 
model  of  the  monument  which  is  now 
on  display  at  the  Medina  VFW  post 
which  he  headed  as  post  commander 
for  2  years  soon  after  World  War  II. 
He  also  personally  made  a  display  case 
for  Lieutenant  Butts'  military  service 
medals  which  are  now  on  display  in 
the  local  library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  through  the  large- 
ly voluntary  efforts  of  citizens  like 
John  Cobb  that  local  governments  are 
able  to  function  efficiently  and  pro- 
ductively. I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
Mayor  Cobb  over  the  last  several 
years,  and  I  want  to  publicly  salute 
and  commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
service.* 


RURAL  AMERICA  OPPOSES  OIL 
IMPORT  FEES 


'  HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Silvio  Conte,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  organizing  congressional  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  oil  import  fee.  I 
applaud  him  for  his  action  and  join  in 
opposing  this  bad  idea. 

The  news  media  have  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  the  oil  import  fee  would 
devastate  the  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land. While  I  do  not  dispute  that,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  an  oil  import  fee  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  country,  not  Just  in 
New  England. 

My  home  State  of  Iowa,  for  instance, 
would  be  harmed  in  two  significant 
ways.  First,  the  excise  tax  on  imported 
oil  would  be  very  harmful  to  the  inde- 
pendent refineries  upon  which  we  are 
increasingly  dependent  for  our  petro- 
leum products.  Second,  the  import  fee 
would  artificially  inflate  the  value  of 
domestic  energy  supplies,  thus  further 
skewing  our  economy. 

I  believe  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
unaware  of  the  tremendous  negative 
impact  the  proposed  oil  import  fee 
would  have  on  American  agriculture 
and  our  rural  communities.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  comments  of  several  groups  that 
are  deeply  involved  in  rwrzl  affairs. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  a  state- 
ment issued  on  April  15  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau: 

P'ann  Bureau  opposes  the  $5  per  barrel  oil 
import  fee  as  a  means  to  increase  revenue  to 
help  offset  the  growing  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. 
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America's  fanners  simply  cannot  afford 
the  added  burden  of  an  oU  Import  fee  .  .  . 
(It)  would  make  an  already  critical  farm 
Income  situation  even  worse. 

Pamu  and  rural  areas  would  have  to  pay 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  import  fee. 
Almost  75  percent  of  the  farm  and  rural 
fuel  requirements  are  served  by  cooperative 
and  independent  refiners  that  must  rely 
upon  foreign  imports  for  the  bulk  of  their 
crude  oil  feedstocks. 

On  April  14.  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that  a  $5  per  barrel  oil 
import  fee  would  increase  farmer's 
fuel  costs  by  about  $1  billion  annually. 
Their  press  release  quoted  NCFC 
president  Kenneth  D.  Naden  as  warn- 
ing: 

The  rural  petroleimi  system  could  be  dev- 
astated by  the  artificial  windfall  that 
import  fees  would  provide  refiners  who  are 
rich  in  domestic  crude  oil.  Farmers  once 
again  would  be  extremely  vulnerable  to 
future  disruptions,  with  severe  shortages 
likely  to  occur  in  niral  areas. 

NCFC  president  Naden  also  noted 
that  farmers  and  home  heating  oil 
customers  are  least  able  to  adjust 
their  energy  use  to  compensate  for  the 
changes  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
proposed  import  fee.  Thus,  he  says, 
the  adverse  consequences  of  the  fee 
would  be  concentrated  upon  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  which  represents  municl- 
pt.'  utilities  across  the  United  States. 
Several  of  the  APPA's  larger  members 
are  located  in  Iowa. 

The  statement  follows: 
STATEMXirr  or  thz  American  Pttbuc  Powkr 

ASSOCIATIOH 

The  American  Public  Power  Association,  a 
national  organization  representing  more 
than  1,750  local  publicly  owned  electric  util- 
ities, opposes  the  imposition  of  a  federal  oU 
import  fee.  The  principal  purpose  of  impos- 
ing such  a  fee  at  this  time  would  be  to  raise 
revenues  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  not  to 
Increase  national  security.  But  an  oU  Import 
fee  would  Impose  serious  economic  penalties 
on  the  nation.  It  would  be  highly  Inflation- 
ary. Domestic  oil  prices  would  rise  to  meet 
higher  Imported  oil  prices.  The  price  of 
other  domestic  fuels.  Including  coal,  would 
likely  Increase  because  of  the  upward  puU  of 
oU  prices  on  all  other  fuel  prices. 

Windfall  profits  to  domestic  energy  com- 
panies would  be  large,  with  Uttle  of  those 
profits  recovered  through  taxes.  An  oil 
import  fee  would  impose  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  costs  on  an  economy  experi- 
encing a  severe  recession.  Purchasing  power 
would  be  further  drained,  impairing  indus- 
trial output  and  leading  to  higher  unem- 
ployment. The  competitive  viability  of  many 
American  Industries  in  international  mar- 
kets, already  seriously  damaged,  would  be 
reduced  further. 

Moreover,  the  burden  of  an  oil  import  fee 
would  fall  disproportionately  on  oil-consiun- 
ing  regions,  which  have  already  absorbed 
greater  economic  injury  from  oil  price  in- 
creases than  other  regions. 

The  basis  of  federal  taxation  for  govern- 
ment revenues  Is  equitable  sharing  of  that 
burden  by  all  taxpayers.  Raising  revenues 
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for  national  purposes  through  fees  that  fall 
arbitrarily  on  some,  while  resulting  in  the 
enrichment  of  others,  is  inconsistent  with 
fundamental,  traditional  standards  of  fair- 
ness in  the  allocation  of  tax  burdens.* 


PRESERVING  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED:  SECTION 
504  TODAY 


April  29,  1982 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDTTATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  regtilations  which  sig- 
nificantly altered  the  lives  of  handi- 
capped and  disabled  citizens  in  this 
Nation  and  capped  half  a  decade  of  ef- 
forts to  reinforce  their  civil  rights.  On 
this  day.  model  regulations  imple- 
menting section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  were  promulgated— regula- 
tions which  have  become  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  national  commitment  for 
the  rights  of  the  disabled  community. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  1973 
act,  I  have  remained  firm  in  my  belief 
that  this  act,  and  section  504,  were  es- 
sential to  this  Nation's  citizens  who 
were— not  by  their  own  fault— living 
outside  the  day-to-day  activities  that 
so  many  of  us  take  for  granted.  They 
could  not  take  a  bios  or  a  subway  nor 
could  they  even  expect  to  maintain 
themselves  in  Jobs  which  demanded 
even  a  modest  degree  of  mobility. 
Handicapped  and  disabled  citizens 
were  forced  into  lives  of  dependency, 
rather  than  independence.  Even  more 
tragic  than  dependency  was  the  fact 
that  many  lived  in  total  isolation  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  someone  they 
could  rely  upon  to  assist  them  in  their 
dally  chores. 

My  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
abled preceded  our  passage  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion  Act  of  1973.  In  1970  I  was 
the  author  of  sin  amendment  which 
provided  us  the  first  step  In  moving 
toward  a  comprehensive  Federal 
policy  for  the  handicapped.  This 
amendment  established  accessibility  In 
transportation  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  disabled  elderly  as  a  national 
policy.  Adoption  of  this  provision 
began  a  national  educational  process 
which  helped  us  open  doors  to  those 
who  had  lived  their  entire  lives  behind 
them. 

Today,  5  years  later,  we  have  wit- 
nessed dramatic  gains  for  the  handi- 
capped In  the  world  of  work,  the  world 
of  education,  and  the  world  of  recrea- 
tion. However,  the  progress  we  have 
made  Is  being  clouded  by  a  threat  to 
what  section  504  has  stood  for— a 
threat  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  sought  to  vigorously  pro- 
tect the  civil  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped as  outlined  In  the  law.  Ade- 
quate funding  has  never  been  provided 


for  this  program  as  the  waiting  lists  of 
clients  to  be  served  grow  longer  by  the 
day.  In  an  era  of  limits,  we  are  seeing 
less  and  less  money  being  committed 
to  maintaining  a  barrier-free  world  for 
those  who  could  not  exists  without 
such  support. 

More  Importantly,  the  regulations 
Implementing  504  are  being  revised  as 
part  of  the  President's  Initiatives  on 
regulatory  reform.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Is  currently  re- 
drafting these  regulations  in  a  fashion 
that  would  remove  the  "partnership  of 
purpose"  that  has  characterized  our 
efforts  in  protecting  the  civil  rights  of 
the  handicapped— a  partnership  that 
relies  upon  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 504  by  the  recipients  of  Federal 
funds  and  the  enforcement  of  section 
504  by  the  Federal  Government. 

While  many  would  suggest  that  we 
have  not  gone  far  enough  in  securing 
the  civil  rights  of  the  handicapped, 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  thought— 
and  actions— which  feel  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  our  interpretation  of  the 
law.  OMB,  In  Its  proposed  rewrite  of 
section  504.  is  seeking  to  Impose  a 
"cost-benefit"  analysis  to  reguiations 
for  the  handicapped  which  would  in 
effect,  reject  those  regulations  which 
impose  a  greater  economic  cost  than 
their  comparative  social  cost.  In  other 
words,  we  are  seeking  to  put  a  value  on 
civil  rights  of  elderly  and  disabled 
people. 

Clearly,  concerns  over  diminishing 
resources  by  cities  and  States,  as  well 
as  local  units  of  gove.Timent,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  we  talk 
about  assui-ing  civil  rights  of  the 
handicapped.  While  we  must  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  gains  we  have  made— and 
they  have  unequlvocably  been  major 
gains— we  cannot  afford  to  shortsight- 
ed about  the  realities  of  today's  world. 

Logic  dictates  that  we  must  build 
upon  the  philosophy  of  section  504 
and  all  that  it  has  stood  for— but  we 
must  do  so  in  a  fashion  which  will  pro- 
vide adequate  flexibility.  We  can  not 
risk  losing  everything  because  we  have 
wedded  ourselves  to  inalterable  stand- 
ards for  protecting  the  handicapped. 
While  the  proposals  of  OMB  would 
certainly  move  us  In  a  dramatic  fash- 
Ion  away  from  our  accomplishments  of 
the  past,  we  cannot  afford  to  reject  In 
total  the  notion  that  reform  of  the 
current  system  will  be  Inevitable  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  gains  of  the  past. 

I  stand  second  to  no  one  In  my  belief 
that  we  must  use  all  of  our  resources 
as  a  nation  to  Insure  that  the  handi- 
capped are  protected.  In  large  part  be- 
cause the  handicapped,  as  a  minority, 
have  a  unique  status.  They  have  this 
status  because  they  are  part  of  a 
group  which  any  one  of  us— at  any 
point  in  our  lives — could  become  a  part 
of.  I  plan  to  vigorously  monitor  the  re- 
visions of  all  laws  and  regulations 
which  protect  handicapped  rights  to 
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insure  that  the  revisions  are  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  as 
well  as  the  limits  which  we  find  our- 
selves boimd  by  In  today's  world. 

There  remains  room  for  a  continued 
"partnership  of  purpose"  between  the 
Government,  localities,  and  the  handl- 
cap(>ed.  As  we  look  back  over  the  past 
5  years,  let  us  work  toward  Insuring 
that  5  years  from  now.  section  504  will 
still  be  the  monument  of  the  begin- 
ning, the  security  of  the  present,  and 
the  Impetus  for  the  future  In  assuring 
that  the  handicapped  and  the  disabled 
elderly  can  continue  to  live  in  a  world 
which  Is  open  to  them  and  all  their 
needs.  I  pledge  my  own  continued  ef- 
forts to  Insure  that  this  remains  so.« 


CONSUMERS  ADDRESS 
PROTECTIONISM  ISSUE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  mmfxsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  Consumers  for  World  Trade  inter- 
national trade  seminar  in  Boston  at 
which  time  the  group  kicked  off  Its  na- 
tionwide effort  to  educate  the  public 
on  protectionism. 

Below  Is  a  report  released  by  Con- 
sumers for  World  Trade  which  gives  a 
short  synopsis  of  the  evening's  activi- 
ties. Some  Members  may  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  warnings  registered  by 
the  speakers.  The  report  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  Waldmann  stated  that 
the  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  poUcy  does 
not  address  today's  problems  and  that  there 
Is  need  for  "an  essential  equivalence  of 
market  access. "  "Although  the  Administra- 
tion will  not  take  an  official  position  until 
March  24  on  reciprocity  legislation."  Wald- 
mann estimated  that  there  "would  be  some 
support  for  the  language  of  the  £>anforth 
Bill." 

"The  Domestic  Content  legislation  recent- 
ly introduced  in  Congress  would  not  benefit 
the  auto  industry,  because  auto  manufac- 
turers rely  heavily  on  foreign  sourcing," 
stressed  Mr.  Atkinson.  He  also  expressed 
the  view  tnat  performance  requirements 
were  legitimate  tools  for  developing  coun- 
tries and  should  not  be  removed. 

Representative  Prenzel  emphasized  that 
the  reciprocity  bills  are  a  threat  to  an  open 
world  trading  system,  "once  you  badger  one 
trading  partner,  other  countries  may  in  turn 
badger  us."  He  expressed  that  the  GATT 
was  in  Itself  a  system  of  reciprocity  but 
should  be  extended  to  cover  services  and  In- 
vestments. He  would  prefer  reciprocity  legis- 
lation not  be  considered  until  after  the 
GATT  Ministerial  meeting  in  November,  he 
continued,  but  ""if  a  reciprocity  bill  were  to 
reach  the  floor  of  Congress,  responding  to  a 
recession  situation.  It  would  pass  over- 
whelmingly." 

The  need  for  Internal  social  adjustment; 
the  development  of  effective  retraining  pro- 
grams to  correct  the  inefficiencies  of  the 
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present  Adjustment  Assistance  Program; 
and  forward  looking  industrial  strategy 
were  recommended  by  Professor  Vogel. 

Professor  Cooper  discussed  the  effect  of 
exchange  rates  on  trade,  that  legislated  reci- 
procity would  be  confusing  to  our  trading 
partners  and  that  most  trade  barriers,  both 
in  the  V.S.  and  abroad,  constituted  a  form 
of  Industrial  policy  rather  than  trade  policy. 

At  a  time  when  domestic  economic  crises 
and  discontent  with  our  trading  partners 
are  fueling  public  and  private  sector  reac- 
tions which  threaten  our  open  trading 
system.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT) 
initiated  the  first  of  a  series  of  International 
trade  seminars  to  be  held  at  universities 
across  the  country.  International  trade  ex- 
perts from  the  Administration,  Congress, 
Industry  and  Academia  participated.  March 
22,  in  CWT's  first  seminar  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  "Free  Trade  v.  Fair  Trade". 
Many  attempts  were  made  by  CWT  to  in- 
clude a  labor  representative,  unfortunately 
none  were  able  to  participate.  CWT  hopes 
labor's  availability  will  coincide  with  its 
other  international  trade  seminars. 

The  seminar  format  for  the  evening  con- 
sisted of  a  short  presentation  by  each  panel- 
ist, follow-up  comments  by  the  panel,  and 
an  extensive  question  and  answer  period. 
Seminar  attendees  were  from:  the  Trade 
Ministry  of  Japan;  Harvard  Business 
School:  Keimedy  School  of  Government; 
MIT— Sloan  School;  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy;  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority;  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research;  Bank  of  Massachusetts; 
International  Student  Association  of  New 
England  and  citizens  of  the  Cambridge- 
Boston  community.  CWT  will  make  tran- 
scripts available  for  each  seminar. 

Professor  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker,  Henry 
Lee,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  CWT 
moderated  the  seminar.  The  panelists  in- 
cluded: Thomas  Atkinson,  Vice  President, 
General  Motors  Overseas  Corporation,  and 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Industry  Sector  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Automobile  Products 
to  the  Trade  Negotiations;  Richard  Cooper. 
Professor  of  International  Economics,  Har- 
vard, and  former  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of 
SUte;  Bill  Frenzel,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  <IR-MN),  and  member  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade; 
Eira  F.  Vogel.  Professor  of  Sociology,  Har- 
vard, and  member  CouncU  of  East  Asian 
Studies;  and  Rajrmond  J.  Waldmann.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  International  Economic 
Policy.  International  Trade  Administration. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  her  welcoming  comments.  Doreen 
Brown.  President  of  CWT,  sUted  some  of 
the  organization's  major  concerns  for  1982, 
which  are:  ""the  spread  of  protectionism  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  foreign  coimtrles;  the  new 
focus  on  bUateralism  Instead  of  multilatera- 
lism In  U.S.  trade  policy;  and  the  articula- 
tion of  protectionist  rhetoric  under  the 
cloak  of  free  trade  policy.  All  of  these  could 
undo  the  progress  made  in  U.S.  trade  policy 
in  the  last  50  years." 

Reciprocity  was  the  major  Issue  discussed, 
all  the  panelists  agreeing  that  It  was  an  ill- 
defined  term,  though  some  differed  on 
whether  or  not  It  was  a  euphemism  for  pro- 
tectionism.9 
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HEAD  START  PARENTS  APPEAL 
FOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  get  letters  from 
Head  Start  parents  who  both  testify  to 
the  ways  in  which  this  program  has 
dramatically  improved  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children,  and  express 
their  concerns  about  Head  Start's 
future.  We  know  that  Head  Start 
works;  that  Head  Start  is  cost-effec- 
tive. And  yet,  even  today,  it  serves 
only  25  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren, and  faces  substantial  erosion 
from  Inflation  and  cutbacks  In  sup- 
portive services  (CETA.  title  XX,  child 
care  food,  medicaid).  We  need  to  listen 
to  the  parents  of  Head  Start  children 
and  keep  this  exemplary  program 
working.  Another  letter  from  a  Head 
Start  parent  follows: 

My  child  has  been  in  Head  Start  for 
almost  3  months.  We  feel  it  has  made  a 
great  change  in  him.  Before  he  started 
there,  he  never  had  other  kids  to  play  with. 
He  could  not  play  with  other  kids  without 
fighting.  Now  he  can  play  with  others  and 
not  fight.  He  looks  forward  to  going  to 
school  and  talks  about  It  when  he  comes 
home.  How  he  loves  the  teachers  and  how 
the  kids  get  to  take  their  own  food.  He  has 
been  a  slow  chUd  at  talking.  Before  Head 
Start,  he  just  looked  out  the  window  as  a 
sad  little  face  just  wanting  to  play  and  have 
fun.  He  would  see  other  kids  playing  outside 
and  wish  he  was  there.  His  life  became 
happy  when  they  found  room  for  him  in 
Head  Start.  Now  he  Is  not  sad  and  can  play 
and  I  feel  he  is  now  talking  better.  And 
more  loving.  It  has  made  me  so  happy  to  see 
him  happy.  I'm  so  thankful  for  Head  Start. 
I  think  It  Is  the  greatest.  I  helped  out  last 
week  In  the  classroom  and  I  saw  how  the 
teachers  are  so  good  with  the  children  and 
everyone  Is  so  happy. 

Hkad  Start  Parxrt. 

Warren,  Minn.m 


H.R.  5922,  URGENT  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

or  KurrucKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  gentle  lady  from 
New  Jersey,  Marge  Roitkeica,  In  her 
desire  to  bring  House  Resolution  5922, 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982,  up  for  a  vote 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  (GSL)  program 
would  get  an  additional  $1.3  bUllon  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Unless   GSL   gets   this   supplemental 
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funding.  It  wlU  nin  out  of  money— 
probably  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

This  is  absolutely  ludicrous  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  cannot  get 
this  resolution  on  the  floor  and  voted 
on.  We  were  supposed  to  vote  on  It 
before  the  E]aster  recess— that  Is, 
Easter  of  1982.  But,  the  leadership  has 
put  it  off  and  put  it  off. 

In  the  meantime,  college  students  do 
not  Itnow  if  they  can  get  loans,  if  they 
have  to  drop  out  of  school,  and/or  get 
jobs,  and  ba^nks  are  not  giving  out  loan 
applications.  Elveryone  in  the  academic 
community  is  waiting  on  a  decision 
from  Washington. 

While  Congress  is  dragging  its  feet, 
thousands  of  students  are  waiting.  Our 
convenience  is  their  inconvenience. 

Time  is  running  out  and  I  urge  a 
vote  on  H.R.  5922  as  soon  as  possible.* 
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of  the  need  to  remain  vigilant  and  to 
continue  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Sak- 
harov  and  the  many  others  who  so 
bravely  contest  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's systematic  repression  of 
human  liberties.* 


RELEASE  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  ILLIIfOIS 
TV  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
plight  of  Nobel  Prizewinner  Andrei 
Sakharov  Is  well  known  to  the  West. 
His  bravery  in  the  face  of  every  obsta- 
cle serves  as  an  example  to  all  of  us  of 
the  human  spirit's  indefatigable  need 
for  freedom  of  expression. 

On  Friday,  April  30,  1982,  a  Chicago- 
based  Lawyers'  Task  Force  on  Human 
Rights  will  present  a  legal  petition  for 
Sakharov's  release  from  Illegal  con- 
finement to  authorities  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  at 
the  Soviet  consulates  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  states  that,  on  January  22, 
1980.  Sakharov  was  forced  into  inter- 
nal exile  after  being  arrested  without 
being  charged.  His  crime?  He  dared  to 
speak  out  against  the  Soviet  Union's 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  His  punish- 
ment? He  was  sent  into  exile  to  the 
city  of  Gorki  and  even  may  be  tried 
for  treason. 

The  lawyers'  task  force  was  created 
this  year  to  monitor  the  legality  of 
Soviet  human  rights  cases  that  should 
come  or  have  come  before  the  Soviet 
courts.  The  cosigners  of  the  writ  are 
Robert  S.  Jacobs,  national  chairman 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee's 
interreliglous  affairs  commission: 
Lynn  Buzzard,  executive  director  of 
the  Christian  Legal  Society.  Bertram 
Meyers,  chairman  of  the  human  rights 
committee  of  the  Decalogue  Society  of 
Lawyers  of  Chicago:  Ralph  Ruebnor, 
associate  professor  of  law  at  the  John 
Marshall  Law  School:  and  Patrick 
Monaghan,  general  counsel  for  the 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and 
Civil  Rights  based  on  Milwaukee. 

I  would  hope  that  their  efforts 
would  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us 


ALICE  McLEAN  STEWART 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  wonderful 
story  about  a  lovely  lady  who  lives  in 
my  hometown  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Alice  McLean  Stewart  is  one  of 
the  State's  top  party  givers.  Her  phi- 
losophy is  quite  simple— she  loves  get- 
ting people  together  and  watching 
them  having  a  good  time,  and  claims 
she  always  gets  more  out  of  her  par- 
ties than  her  guests  do.  She  likes  to 
think  of  her  parties  as  a  sort  of  human 
smorgasbord  where  a  guest  can  sample 
many  different  people  and  find  some- 
one to  enjoy. 

Alice's  story  is  fascinating  t)ecause 
this  party  philosophy  was  not  always 
so  simple.  She  had  a  drinking  problem. 

Her  first  parties  were  Alabama 
homecoming  parties  when  she  was  a 
child,  growing  up  the  Southern  belle 
daughter  of  Tuscaloosa  lawyer, 
Devane  King  Jones. 

In  the  1940's,  she  married  Lewis 
Stewart  of  Marion,  a  career  Army  offi- 
cer. The  dark-haired  Southern  beauty 
from  Tiiscaloosa  went  with  him  to 
Army  posts  around  the  United  States 
and  to  Europe. 

Alice  sajrs  that  it  was  very  easy  to 
have  become  addicted  to  alcohol. 

We  had  servants,  there  was  a  lot  of  it 
around,  it  was  cheap.  I  liked  the  taste  of  it,  I 
liked  everything  about  It.  But  It  wasn't  a 
question  of  enjoyment— I  drank  for  oblivion. 

She  continues  on  expressing— 
The  very  worst  thing  about  drlnlUng  is 
that  It  cuts  off  and  prevents  any  maturing 
process.  When  others  were  facing  their  mar- 
ital problems  a  UtUe  at  a  time,  and  learning 
to  deal  with  them,  I  was  hidlnc.  not  facing 
anything. 

Her  husband  divorced  her  in  the  late 
1950's,  and  she  had  to  begin  buUdlng  a 
new  life.  She  came  to  terms  with  her- 
self and  through  facing  her  problems 
head  on,  and  with  the  help  and  under- 
standing of  friends,  she  conquered  this 
weakness  which  controlled  her  life. 

Alice  says: 

Now  I  take  it  one  day  at  a  time.  I  don't 
need  to  take  a  drink  today.  And  I  enjoy  life 
to  the  fullest— one  day  at  a  time.  I  have  a 
new  life.  I  have  family  and  friends.  I  am  a 
happy  person.  I  started  developing  at  about 
age  40.  and  I  hope  I'll  keep  growing,  keep 
developing,  as  long  as  I  live. 

She  has  set  up  a  scholarship/endow- 
ment at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
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the  name  of  her  father.  "I  wanted  to 
endow  it  before  people  forgot  about 
him,"  she  said.  Some  35  students  have 
used  the  $500-a-year  grants.  And,  in- 
evitably. Mrs.  Stewart  had  a  party  for 
all  35  recipients. 

For  the  past  several  years  she  has 
been  extremely  active  in  community 
affairs  working  with  retarded  youths 
and  adults  at  Partlow  State  School  in 
Tuscaloosa.  She  loves  giving  parties  to 
benefit  causes  associated  with  the  arts. 
Two  of  her  favorite  party  themes  are 
preservation  and  the  community  thea- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
know  a  lady  of  this  caliber  and  to 
share  this  courageous  story  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.* 


SENATOR  ERVTN  OPPOSES 
TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wisdom 
of  North  Carolina's  beloved  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr..  is  recognized 
throughout  the  land.  He  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Watergate  hearings,  but  he 
merits  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation 
quite  apart  from  that. 

A  distinguished  constitutional  schol- 
ar, Senator  Ervin  always  has  brought 
into  clear  focus  the  right  and  the 
wrong  of  public  policy.  He  has  never 
hesitated  to  speak  out  when  he  be- 
lieved a  policy  to  be  unconstitutional, 
or  otherwise  wrong  for  the  Nation, 
and  his  words  have  always  carried 
great  weight. 

Now  living  in  retirement  in  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Sam  still  sheds  light 
on  difficult  questions  of  constitutional 
law  and  public  policy.  Just  last  week, 
he  penned  an  open  letter  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan  on  the  subject  of  tui- 
tion tax  credits.  The  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina  newspapers, 
and  I  have  with  me  a  copy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sentinel,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  on  April  28. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  Insert  it  in  the 
Record,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  As  usual. 
Senator  Sam  is  right  on  target: 

The  article  follows: 

TumoN  Tax  CRKDrr  Unwisi  and  XJwjtjst 

(The  following  is  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent  Ronald  Reagan   from  former  North 
Carolina  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr.:) 
The  President. 
77k  White  House, 
Wanhington.  B.C. 

Dkar  Mb.  PRXsiDKifT  When  they  send 
their  children  to  parochial  and  private 
schools  which  teach  religion,  parents  are 
primarily  motivated  by  their  understand- 
able desire  to  have  them  Instructed  In  the 
religious  faith  of  their  churches. 
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No  matter  how  worthy  your  motive  for 
urging  it  may  be,  the  proposal  that  Con- 
gress grant  these  parents  credit  on  their 
federal  income  taxes  for  the  tuition  they 
pay  to  these  schools  Is  Indefensible  for  three 
reasons.  It  Is  unwise,  it  Is  unjust,  it  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

OIIWISX 

The  proposal  is  unwise  because  It  is  repug- 
nant to  good  government,  sound  economics 
and  true  religion. 

Oovemment  owes  the  people  specific  obli- 
gations, which  require  substantial  taxes  to 
finance  them.  The  teaching  or  the  financing 
of  the  teaching  of  religion  is  not  one  of 
them.  But  public  education  Is. 

Apart  from  Its  constitutional  infirmities, 
the  tax  credit  proposal  is  repugnant  to  good 
government. 

The  government's  financial  resources  are 
limited.  It  has  none  beyond  what  it  can 
exact  from  taxpayers  without  impoverish- 
ing them  or  crippling  the  economy. 

Oovemment  should  never  dissipate  its 
limited  financial  resources  to  finance  non- 
governmental obligations.  When  It  does,  It 
offends  both  good  government  and  sound 
economics  because  it  Impairs  its  capacity  to 
perform  its  own  obligations  In  an  acceptable 
way. 

If  It  should  approve  the  tax  credit.  Con- 
gress would  diminish  the  nation's  ability  to 
finance  public  schools,  and  public  education 
would  suffer  accordingly. 

This  observation  is  always  true.  Its  impor- 
tance is  much  magnified,  nowadays,  howev- 
er, because  the  nation  is  staggering  under  a 
national  debt  in  excess  of  a  trillion  dollars 
and  is  anticipating  a  deficit  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  exceeding  $100  billion.  It  is  not 
time  for  government  to  Increase  the  deficit 
by  financing  a  non-governmental  and  consti- 
tutionally-forbidden undertaking 

F\irthermore.  the  tax  credit  proposal  is  re- 
pugnant to  true  religion.  Under  God's  plan, 
religion  is  dependent  for  Its  support  on  the 
persuasive  power  of  the  truth  it  proclaims 
and  not  on  the  coercive  power  of  govern- 
mental taxation. 

The  man  of  Galilee  affirmed  this  to  be  so 
when  he  said.  "Te  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  (John  8:  32), 
and  'Render,  therefore  imto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's  "  (Matthew  22-15:  22). 

Oovemment  is  contemptuous  of  true  reli- 
gion when  it  confiscates  the  taxes  of  Caesar 
to  finance  things  of  God. 

If  It  Is  faithful  to  itself,  religion  must  look 
to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  adher- 
ents and  not  to  the  Involuntary  taxes  of 
Caesar  for  Its  support.  Churches  merit  no 
praise  for  undertakings  if  its  own  members 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  them. 

UNJUST 

It  Is  unjust  for  government  to  compel  one 
taxpayer  to  pay  taxes  and  to  exempt  an- 
other, either  In  whole  or  In  part,  from 
paying  like  taxes.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  tax  credit  proposal,  If  approved  by  Con- 
gress would  do. 

Moreover,  it  would  do  this  with  a  venge- 
ance. While  every  man  receiving  as  Income 
the  bare  pittance  which  subjects  him  to  fed- 
eral Income  taxes  would  be  compelled  by  it 
to  pay  his  Income  taxes  in  full,  the  tax 
credit  proposal  would  grant  special  exemp- 
tions from  federal  taxation,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  to  parents  for  tuition  paid  by  them  to 
schools  teaching  religion,  even  though  their 
incomes  total  $75,000  a  year. 
'  Taxation  to  support  the  established 
church  in  Virginia  was  abolished  by  Thomas 
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Jefferson's  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Freedom. 

This  statute  declares  that  it  is  both  sinful 
and  tyrannical  for  government  to  compel 
men  to  make  contributions  of  tax  moneys 
for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions 
they  disbelieve. 

It  is  Just  as  sinful  and  tyrannical  for  gov- 
ernment to  do  tills  in  1982  as  it  was  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  day. 

Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  the  tax  credit 
proposal  if  adopted  by  Congress,  would  do. 
Protestants  and  Jews  and  all  others  who  do 
not  send  their  children  to  parochial  and  pri- 
vate schools  for  religious  instruction  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  propagate  the 
religious  doctrines  these  schools  teach,  even 
if  they  disbelieve  them. 

This  Is  so  because  these  Protestants,  Jews 
and  other  Americans  would  be  compelled  by 
law  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  treasury  re- 
ceipts the  tax  credit  would  occasion. 

unconstitutional 

In  times  past  government  Imprisoned  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  men  and  women  in  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  Jails.  It  did  so  by  de- 
nying them  freedom  of  religion  and  by  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
churches  established  by  it,  even  if  they  dis- 
believed the  doctrines  the  churches  pro- 
claimed. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  knew  the  history 
of  these  governmental  tyrannies,  and  were 
determined  that  they  would  not  re{>eat  it  in 
our  land.  They  staked  the  very  existence  of 
America  as  a  free  republic  on  their  abiding 
conviction  that  the  state  must  keep  its 
hands  off  religion,  and  religion  must  keep 
its  hands  off  the  state  in  general  and  the 
public  purse  in  particular. 

To  this  end,  they  added  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  thus  forbade 
government  to  make  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

The  tax  credit  proposal  is  repugnant  to 
both  prohibitions  of  the  First  Amendment. 

If  It  were  adopted  by  Congress,  the  tuition 
tax  credit  would  be  a  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  because  It  would  in- 
directly supply  to  parochial  and  private 
schools  tax  credits  to  aid  them  to  teach  reli- 
gion. 

If  it  were  approved  by  Congress,  the  tui- 
tion tax  credit  also  would  be  a  law  proiiiblt- 
ing  the  free  exercise  of  religion  because  it 
would  tax  Americans  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  parochial  and  private  sch(X)ls  for 
religious  instruction  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy In  treasury  receipts  arising  out  of  the  tax 
credits  to  those  who  do. 

SUKMART 

Tuition  tax  credits  would  be  governmental 
rewards  to  taxpayers  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  parochial  and  private  schools  to  be 
taught  the  religious  faith  of  their  churches. 
The  rewards  would  be  funded  by  imposing 
on  taxpayers  who  send  their  children  to 
public  schools  the  burden  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  treasury  receipts  the  tax  cred- 
its would  cause  and  by  impairing  the  finan- 
cial capacity  of  public  schools  to  perform 
their  essential  public  mission.  Moreover,  the 
tuition  tax  credits  would  confiscate  taxes  of 
Caesar  to  finance  things  of  God. 

As  a  senator,  I  always  endeavored  to  make 
the  First  Amendment  a  reality  for  all  Amer- 
icans. If  it  should  make  the  tuition  tax 
credit  proposal  a  reality,  Congress  would 
mortally  wound  the  First  Amendment. 
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I  pray  Congress  will  not  murder  the  First 
Amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Former  U.S.  Senator.m 


PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DISTRIBU- 
■nON  OF  WARM  SPRINGS 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  judg- 
ment funds  awarded  to  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  in 
Docket  No.  198  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

The  decision  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  award  additional  com- 
pensation rests  on  a  treaty  signed  by 
the  Warm  Springs  and  the  Wasco  In- 
dians back  in  1855.  At  that  time,  these 
Indians  gave  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  aboriginal  lands  and  moved 
onto  what  is  now  known  as  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation.  Several  years 
later  they  were  joined  on  the  reserva- 
tion by  the  Malheur  Palates. 

As  representative  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Warm  Spring^  and  the 
Wascos,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  was  awarded 
$1,255,000  in  additional  compensation 
for  loss  of  tribal  lands.  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  cover  the  award 
on  January  3,  1974. 

Normally,  Congress  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  adopt  legislation  approving  a 
judgment  award.  The  Indian  Judg- 
ment Funds  Act  of  1973  (25  U.S.C. 
1401)  outlines  procedures  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  follow  in  sub- 
mitting judgment  distribution  plans  to 
Congress.  Once  the  plan  is  submitted. 
Congress  is  given  60  days  to  disap- 
prove the  plan. 

However,  in  this  case  the  distribu- 
tion plan  was  challenged  in  court 
{Qold  V.  Con/eredated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Civ.  No. 
75-1097).  On  August  6,  1979,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Oregon  made  its  deci- 
sion. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
enjoined  from  distributing  the  judg- 
ment award  and  was  ordered  to  send 
legislation  to  Congress  providing  a  dis- 
tribution plan.  The  court  based  its  de- 
cision on  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
plan  did  not  comply  with  the  time  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  Indian 
Judgment  Funds  Act  of  1973. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  The 
distribution  plan  is  based  on  the  one 
submitted  previously  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  October  10,  1974.  It 
conforms  with  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
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Tribal  Council,  as  expressed  In  Resolu- 
tion 4074.  This  resolution,  which  was 
ratified  on  March  20.  1974.  called  for 
dividing  the  award  among  those  en- 
rolled tribal  members  who  have  not 
participated  In  previous  judgment 
awards.  By  distributing  the  award  in 
this  manner,  most  tribal  members 
whose  ancestors  were  not  Wasco  or 
Warm  Springs  would  be  precluded 
from  receiving  judgment  award  funds 
since  they  have  already  participated  in 
Judgments  under  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  and  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

When  asked  to  introduce  this  bill.  1 
was  concerned  that  the  Confederated 
Tribes'  membership  was  divided  on 
how  to  distribute  the  award.  The  dis- 
tribution plan  has  been  a  controversial 
issue  in  the  past,  and  some  tribal 
members  have  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  proposed  plan.  However, 
since  I  was  first  approached  about  this 
bill,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Tribal  Council  has  reaf- 
firmed Its  support  for  Resolution  4074 
and  the  proposed  distribution  plan. 

While  the  distribution  plan  has  been 
the  subject  of  lengthy  litigation  pro- 
ceedings, descendants  of  the  Warm 
Springs  and  the  Wascos  have  waited 
patiently  for  their  Judgment  award.  It 
is  time  for  Congress  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  close,  and  I  urge  this  body 
to  move  quickly  on  the  blll.o 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSXNTATIVSS 

Thunday.  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  this  Sunday. 
May  2,  is  Solidarity  Sunday,  an  annual 
event  In  which  Americans  of  all  faiths 
unite  behind  the  Soviet  Union's  3  mil- 
lion repressed  Jews. 

Congressman  Holldibick.  of  New 
Jersey  and  I  have,  in  this  regard.  In- 
troduced a  resolution  expressing  con- 
gressional support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday.  Specifically,  we  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  remove  all  emigration 
barriers  and  to  insure  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expres- 
sion. 

Solidarity  Sunday  represents  the 
largest  rally  held  in  our  Nation  sup- 
porting Soviet  Jewry.  Sunday,  May  2, 
will  mark  the  11th  straight  year  the 
Greater  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewrry 
has  sponsored  the  event.  The  rally 
takes  place  in  New  York  City,  with 
about  100.000  people  from  around  the 
country  participating  In  a  number  of 
activities  to  express  American  solidari- 
ty with  Soviet  Jews. 

This  year's  rally  has  special  signifi- 
cance, since  recent  evidence  shows  an 
upswing   in   hiunan   rights   violations 
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against  Soviet  Jews.  Emigration  and 
family  reunlfications  have  slowed  to  a 
trickle— less  than  300  persons  will 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  this  month  in  con- 
trast to  the  3,000  Jews  who  left  2  years 
ago.  More  Soviet  Jews  were  arrested  in 
1981  than  in  any  single  year  since  the 
Leningrad  Trials  of  1970-71.  Their 
crime— daring  to  remain  faithful  to 
their  religion  and  attempting  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  their  history  and 
traditions. 

We  who  live  In  freedom  here  in  the 
United  States  are  saddened  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  increasing  suffering  of 
the  Soviet  Jewish  community,  but  we 
are  proud  of  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation which  marks  their  efforts  Jo 
gain  religious  freedom.  I  commend  the 
Greater  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
for  sponsoring  Solidarity  Sunday, 
which  gives  Americans  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
and  Inspire  our  efforts  to  aid  these 
courageous  people.* 


NRC  RESEARCH  HEARING 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Production  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  will  Initiate 
hearings  next  month  on  the  research 
program  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC).  This  will  be  the 
first  time  that  the  subcommittee  has 
explicitly  exercised  its  oversight  Juris- 
diction over  the  NRC  program.  The 
hearings  are  being  held  to  fulfill  the 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  to  review  and 
study  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

The  NRC  fiscal  year  1983  budget  re- 
quest for  $480  million  Includes  a  $220 
million  research  and  development  pro- 
gram on  nuclear  power,  encompassing 
research  on  accident  Initiators  and 
consequences,  reactor  and  facility  en- 
gineering, operations  and  safeguards, 
waste  management,  simulation  code 
development,  reliability  analysis,  and 
other  technical  areas. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, May  18,  1982,  from  9  a.m.,  to  12 
noon  and  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  1982, 
from  1  p.m..  to  5  p.m.  in  room  2318  of 
the  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  investigate 
the  formulation  of  research  priorities, 
the  balance  and  technical  effective- 
ness of  the  prcgram  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  Commission's  goal  of  pro- 
tecting public  health  and  safety  and 
the  common  defense  and  security  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  $220  million  NRC  research  pro- 
gram represents  more  than  75  percent 
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of  all  nuclear  safety  R.  «&  D.  in  this 
country.  In  the  current  economic  cli- 
mate, it  Is  essential  that  the  program 
be  subjected  to  critical  technical 
review.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  be  used  effective- 
ly by  all  segments  involved  In  nuclear 
power  generation— the  NRC,  DOE.  re- 
actor manufacturers,  and  utilities 
which  operate  nuclear  reactors.  Real 
Improvements  in  nuclear  safety  can 
best  be  attained  and  implemented 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
parties. 

The  Subcommittee  on  EInergy  Re- 
search and  Production  is  one  of  our 
seven  Subcommittees  on  Science  and 
Technology,  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
Dow  PuQUA,  (Democrat  from  Florida). 

The  schedule  and  tentative  witness 
list  for  the  hearings  are  as  follows: 

SuBcoMMrmx  oi«  E^fxiioT  Rksxarcr  Ain> 

Productioh 

ovkrsight  hearings  oh  ifrc  rxskarch 

Txtesday.  May  IS,  1982,  9:00  a.m..  Room  2318 

Raybum  HOB 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Minogue.  Director,  Office  of 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Research,  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

Mr.  Gordon  Chlpman,  Depty,  Asst.  Secty, 
for  Nuclear  Reactor  Programa,  Office  of  Nu- 
clear Energy,  UJ3.  Department  of  Eiiergy. 

Dr.  CThester  P.  Sless.  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Safety  Research   Program.  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards. 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1982,  1  p.m..  Room  2318 
Raybum  HOB 

Dr.  John  Taylor.  Director.  Nuclear  Power 
Division.  EHectrlc  Power  Research  Institute. 

Dr.  Norman  C.  Rasmussen,  Chairman,  Re- 
actor Safety  Research  Review  Group,  Nu- 
clear Safety  Oversight  Committee. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  C.  Kouts.  Vice  Chairman, 
Reactor  Safety  Research  Review  Group, 
Nuclear  Safety  Oversight  Committee. 

Dr.  Edwin  2^broskl.  Vice  President.  Engi- 
neering. Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Opera- 
tors.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
MILLION 


VELMA 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.    MINETA.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

behalf  of  Congressman  Don  Edwards 
and  Congressman  Pete  McCloskey.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  one  of  San  Jose's 
most  valuable  citizens.  Mrs.  Velma 
Million.  Her  efforts  over  the  last  10 
years  have  made  a  dream  come  true— a 
dream  which  wlU  benefit  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  for  on  May  7,  we  will  witness 
the  opening  of  Lake  Cunningham 
Park.  When  completed,  this  facility 
will  be  a  202-acre  oasis  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  America's  fastest  growing 
cities. 

Velma  Million's  dream  for  this  park 
began  in  1972,  as  she  surveyed  the 
shortage  of  recreational  open  space  in 
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east  San  Jose.  Seeing  that  the  city  had 
no  plans  to  provide  a  large  modem  fa- 
cility on  that  side  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  she  created  a  citizens'  group 
then  known  as  the  East  Valley  Region- 
al Park  Committee.  In  1973,  this  body, 
representing  thousands  of  citizens, 
began  a  grass-roots  effort  to  persuade 
the  city  that  a  lake  and  picnic  grounds 
would  be  a  necessary  outlet  for  a  com- 
munity fast  approaching  a  high  level 
of  urbanization  and  congestion.  The 
efforts  of  Velma  Million  and  her  East 
VaUey  Regional  Park  Committee  were 
slow  in  bearing  fruit,  but  eventually 
the  time  and  human  resources  invest- 
ed began  to  pay  off.  The  city  of  San 
Jose  committed  Itself  to  the  facility,  to 
be  named  Lake  Cunningham  Park. 
But  the  commitment  needed  to  be  ac- 
companied by  money,  if  the  park  was 
to  become  a  reality. 

For  6  years,  Velma  Million  and  her 
committee  searched  for  every  possible 
source  of  fimds,  picking  up  the  needed 
resources  In  small  increments.  All 
through  this  period,  however,  public 
funds  were  becoming  ever  more  scarce. 
The  passage  of  proposition  13  in 
California,  accompanied  by  a  growing 
austerity  at  the  Federal  level,  made 
the  funding  effort  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  frustrating  pursuit.  But 
neither  Mrs.  Million  nor  her  organiza- 
tion, now  known  as  the  Friends  of 
Lake  Cunningham,  gave  up  on  their 
dream,  and  in  1979  construction 
began.  Conunitments  for  funding  had 
come  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  from  the  State  of  California, 
from  the  city  and  from  Santa  Clara 
County,  and  even  from  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Water  District.  Construc- 
tion has  been  underway  for  3  years, 
and  despite  occasional  threats  that 
funding  constraints  might  kill  or  delay 
the  project,  completion  is  in  sight. 

Last  January,  Lake  Cuimingham 
overcame  one  of  the  last  major  hur- 
dles. Funds  for  tree  planting  appeared 
inadequate  to  do  the  Job,  so  Velma 
Million  mobilized  over  2,000  local  citi- 
zens, asking  that  they  join  her  in 
planting  the  first  4,000  trees  necessary 
for  the  park. 

Thanks  to  Velma  Million,  the  first 
phase  of  Lake  Cunningham  Park  is 
ready  for  opening.  Fifty-four  acres  will 
be  available  to  the  public  on  May  7,  in 
time  for  everyone  to  enjoy  the  park 
this  summer.  By  the  end  of  1983,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  rest  of  the  park 
will  be  finished,  at  a  final  cost  of  $14 
million.  None  of  this  would  have  hap- 
pened without  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Velma  Million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Congress- 
men Edwards  and  McCloskey,  I  ask 
you  and  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Join  me  in  ac- 
cording our  recognition  to  Velma  Mil- 
lion. Her  devotion  to  the  public  over 
the  past  decade  has  brought  an 
achievement   which   will   benefit  the 
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citizens  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  for 
generations  to  come.* 


ARNOLD  CHAMBER  TO  HONOR 
SIX 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENHSYLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Arnold,  Pa., 
will  honor  six  outstanding  citizens  of 
the  community  on  Sunday,  May  16,  at 
the  organization's  annuai  past  presi- 
dents' testimonial  dinner. 

The  event  Is  a  highlight  of  the  year 
for  the  chamber,  whose  officers  and 
members  live  by  the  motto:  "Caring 
About  Your  Tomorrow,  Today!"  Held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Italian  American 
Educational  Society,  the  dinner  annu- 
ally attracts  numerous  local,  county, 
State  and  Federal  officials. 

This  year's  past  president  honoree  is 
Mr.  Antonio  "Tony"  Nlcastro,  a  long- 
time member  of  the  chamber.  Mr.  Nl- 
castro is  to  be  cited  for  his  vision,  abil- 
ity, and  leadership  of  the  chamber 
during  the  past  year.  His  peers  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  one-man  cru- 
sade he  undertook  in  the  private 
sector  to  eliminate  community  blight. 

Others  who  have  been  singled  out 
for  special  recognition  by  outstanding 
achievements  in  their  respective  fields 
include:  Businessman  award.  Jack  Bel- 
lone  Glass  Co.;  public  service.  Olive 
Brunscak,  retired  city  treasxirer;  Jour- 
nalism, Pat  CondeUl  of  the  VaUey 
News  Dispatch;  community  service. 
Joseph  S.  Deslmone;  humanitarian, 
Reverend  Allan  B.  Herman  of  the 
Union  Baptist  Church. 

Organized  on  October  8,  1964,  with 
the  expressed  desire  to  encourage  the 
economic,  educational.  Industrial,  and 
social  growth  of  the  community,  the 
Arnold  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
compiled  an  enviable  record.  Working 
in  cooperation  with  governmental  of- 
fices, the  chamber  played  an  active 
role  in  bringing  to  completion  a 
number  of  projects  valued  at  over  $12 
million.  It  is  not  prone,  however,  to 
rest  on  past  accomplishments.  Already 
on  the  drawing  board  are  several  other 
undertakings  which  will  serve  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  image  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  deem  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
recognize  those  individuals  who  have 
been  named  to  the  chamber's  top  of- 
fices: Mr.  Frank  Tosto,  president;  Mr. 
Louis  Ceraso,  executive  vice  president; 
Mr.  John  Tedorski,  vice  president;  Mr. 
Domenlc  A.  SauUe,  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Marion  Frabotta,  treasurer. 

They  exemplify  those  Mr.  Saulle  re- 
ferred to  in  a  brief  history  of  the 
chamber  last  year.  "Our  chamber 
members,"  Mr.  Saulle  wrote,  "are  dedi- 
cated to  the  ideal  that  only  by  dream- 
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Ing    big    dreams    can    mountains    be 
moved." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  extend  formal  congratula- 
tions to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Arnold  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
past  achievements  and  our  sincerest 
wishes  that  their  biggest  dreams 
become  realities.* 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS— 
WHOSE  OX  IS  BEING  GORED? 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, April  28,  1982,  David  R.  Brink, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  speech  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  warned  that  pending  legis- 
lative proposals  to  strip  the  Federal 
courts  of  Jurisdiction  in  constitutional 
cases  would,  if  enacted,  cause  grievous 
damage  to  the  fundamental  structure 
of  our  Nation.  He  urged  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  parties  to  Join  to- 
gether to  defeat  this  legislation  "that 
could  plunge  us  into  internal  strife 
and  destroy  our  rights,  the  courts,  or 
our  Constitution." 

Mr.  Brink  argues  persuasively 
against  these  court-stripping  bills.  I 
urge  thoughtful  consideration  of  Mr. 
Brink's  address  by  those  who,  in  his 
words,  "value  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  our  Nation  more  than  they  do 
seemingly  popular  solutions  to  the 
hot-potato,  social  problems  of  the 
day." 

The  text  follows: 

May  1  is  Law  Day.  And  it  is  a  special  Law 
Day— Law  Day  XXV.  Its  theme  Is  A  Genera- 
tion of  Progress.  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
claimed the  first  Law  Day  In  1958  and  on 
April  16  President  Reagan  proclaimed  Law 
Day  XXV.  Each  year  we  in  the  United 
States  celebrate  our  commitment  to  our 
unique  heritage  of  two  centuries  of  liberty, 
democracy,  justice  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  That  heritage, 
and  our  progress  in  it.  are  no  accident.  They 
are  the  product  of  a  unique  and  inspired 
document,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  serves  the  world  as  a 
model  of  representative  democracy.  The 
genius  of  that  model  is  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  that  divides  government 
into  three  branches,  each  having  an  as- 
signed role  and  each  operating  to  a  degree 
as  a  check  and  balance  on  the  others.  We 
have  conferred  on  the  executive  a  role  of 
policymaking  and  administration,  on  the 
leg^latlve  the  power  to  initiate  laws  to  serve 
changing  public  needs,  and  on  the  Judicial 
the  interpretation  of  law  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fundamental  rights  secured  to 
our  citizens  by  our  organic  document. 

Sometimes  in  the  press  of  current  prob- 
lems we  forget  the  origin  of  our  system  of 
government  and  the  source  of  our  liberties. 
We  must  never  forget  the  wellsprings  of  our 
heritage  wid  our  progress.  But  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  is  not  self-executing.  To  make  Its  gnnd 
policies  a  reality,  it  needs  Interpretation  and 
enforcement  by  the  courts  and  wise  imple- 
mentation and  extension  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  It  needs  the  coordi- 
nated work  of  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

Today  it  sometimes  seems  that  our  nation- 
al Interest  in  the  Constitution  Is  centered  on 
Just  one  aspect  of  the  Constitution— the  sep- 
aration of  powers.  We  are  endangering  our 
continued  progress  under  the  rule  of  law  by 
preoccupation  with  turf  disputes  over  the 
roles  of  the  three  branches  of  government. 
And  the  arguments  over  the  separation  of 
powers  largely  depend  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored. 

Members  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have,  and  should  have,  many  op- 
portunities for  public  expression  of  their 
views  on  the  roles  of  the  three  branches  of 
government.  The  Judicial  branch  is  enjoined 
by  its  own  Code  of  Judicial  Ethics  from 
public  commentary  on  matters  that  may 
come  before  it  and  hence  is  inhibited  In 
making  statements  in  its  own  defense.  Thus 
it  often  falls  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion—as the  national  voice  of  the  legal  pro- 
feaaion- to  defend  the  Judicial  branch  or  to 
try  to  bring  some  balance  to  the  debate. 
When  the  ABA  acts  in  this  role,  it  is  classi- 
fied by  some  commentators  as  ultraconserv- 
atlve  and  by  others  as  ultraliberal.  We  are 
neither.  We  are  apolitical  and  we  simply  try 
to  bring  our  special  perspective  as  full-time 
students  of  law  and  the  Constitution  to  en- 
Ugbtenment  of  the  ongoing  national  debate. 
We  are  only  viewed  as  political,  or  conserva- 
tive or  liberal,  according  to  whose  ox  is 
being  gored. 

Currently,  members  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  have  charged  pub- 
licly and  repeatedly  that  the  Judicial  branch 
has  overstepped  its  constitutional  role  and 
has  engaged  In  policymaking  functions  that 
are  reserved  to  the  other  branches.  In  my 
opinion,  those  charges  are.  at  best,  debata- 
ble. It  must  be  remembered,  first,  that, 
unlike  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  the 
courts  do  not  initiate  policy  on  their  own 
motion:  they  simply  decide  actual  cases  be- 
tween opposing  parties  that  have  not  been 
resolved  by  the  other  branches.  What  has 
happened,  I  think,  is  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  have  either  failed  to  de- 
velop constitutional  solutions  to  state  or 
Federal  problems,  have  failed  to  enforce 
laws  already  on  the  books  or  have  left  poli- 
cies unclear  so  that  they  require  court  Inter- 
pretation. In  some  instances  they  have 
diunped  implementation  of  policies  in  con- 
troversial areas  on  the  courts,  which  have  to 
decide  the  cases  and  which  have  no  means 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  by 
the  public  and  by  other  branches  of  gover- 
ment  that  follow  their  decisions. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  instances  briefly  and  one 
at  greater  length.  On  the  matter  of  tax  ex- 
emption for  colleges  that  have  racially  dis- 
criminatory policies,  the  executive  had  a 
hot  potato.  First  it  decided  to  suspend 
denial  of  tax  exemption  that  seemed  settled. 
Then  it  said  it  would  seek  legislation  that 
would  deny  tax  exemption.  Acting  on  re- 
quests from  the  legislative  branch,  the  exec- 
utive finally  said  that  it  would  dump  the 
hot  potato  on  the  Court.  If  the  Court  de- 
cides simply  that  denial  is  mandated  by  the 
Constitution,  by  existing  federal  statutes 
and  proper  regulations  and  by  previous 
Court  decisions,  it  may  be  attacked  by  both 
branches  of  government  for  making  unpop- 
ular policy. 

Other  instances  of  unpopular  Judicial  so- 
lutions result  from  failure  of  the  states  or 
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the  federal  government  to  provide  specific 
tests,  specific  remedies  or  real  enforcement 
of  constitutional  principles  or  general  stat- 
utes. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  IM5.  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
put  teeth  into  the  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  had  been  the  law  of  the  land 
for  a  century  or  more  but  had  not  by  them- 
selves resulted  In  eliminating  discrimination 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  Congress 
did  not  define  the  tests  of  discriminatory 
practices  beyond  repeating  the  words  of  the 
Constitution.  That  dumped  the  question  of 
interpretation  on  the  Court— and  its  deci- 
sions under  the  one  statute  were  attacked 
by  conservatives  and  under  the  other,  by 
liberals.  In  the  case  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  position  of  the  ABA  is  that  Con- 
gress originally  intended  to  prevent  the  fact 
of  discrimination  and  that  to  do  so  it  incor- 
porated the  effects"  or  "results"  test  of  dis- 
criminatory action  that  then  represented 
the  constitutional  law  on  the  subject.  In  ex- 
tending the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  the  third 
time,  Congress  should  handle  the  hot 
potato  Itself  and  adopt  a  results  test  in  the 
law. 

I  could  cite  a  ntimber  of  other  instances  In 
which  the  other  branches  of  government 
have  used  the  courts  as  their  dumping 
grounds  for  hot  potatoes  and  then  castigat- 
ed the  courts  for  the  way  they  handle  them. 
But  that  would  take  time  from  my  disciis- 
sion  of  the  most  significant  and  dangerous 
new  type  of  attack  on  the  courts.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  more  than  30  bills  now  before 
the  Congress  that  would  deprive  the  Feder- 
al courts  of  their  historic  and  vital  Jurisdic- 
tion or  power  to  grant  remedies  in  what  all 
agree  are  constitutional  cases.  Because  that 
Judicial  role  is  fundamental  to  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  the  preservation  of  our 
system  of  government.  I  have  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  those  bills  are  leading  us  to 
the  most  serious  constitutional  crisis  since 
our  Civil  War.  That  quote  is  accurate  and  I 
believe  It  more  strongly  than  ever. 

Let  me  say  four  preliminary  things.  The 
first  is  that  my  stand  on  these  bills  Is  not 
purely  personal  and  that  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  ABA— our  policymaking  body- 
supported  It  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Second,  the  ABA  does  not  take  a  position 
either  way  on  the  subject  matter  of  these 
particular  bills— abortion,  prayer  In  schools 
or  means  of  achieving  school  desegregation. 
What  we  do  oppose  Is  the  process  used- 
taking  constitutional  questions  away  from 
the  third  branch  of  government  and  open- 
ing the  door  to  elimination  of  the  Judicial 
branch  in  its  constitutional  role.  Third,  the 
battle  over  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  issue  is 
not  t)etween  the  court*— or  the  ABA— and 
the  executive.  The  administration,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  initiated  or  taken  a  position 
on  these  bills.  I  find  it  encouraging  that  At- 
torney General  Smith  has  repeatedly  urged 
strict  observance  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  I  therefore  hope  that  in  response  to 
calls  from  Chairman  Rodino,  our  Associa- 
tion and  press  commentators,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  take  a  firm  stand  In  opposition 
to  these  bills.  Fourth,  the  battle  is  not  yet 
with  the  Congress,  nor  is  it  with  either  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  in  Congress.  For 
there  are  Members  of  both  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  And  I  hope  that  those 
Members  of  Congress  in  both  parties  who 
value  the  fundamental  structure  of  our 
nation  more  than  they  do  seemingly  popu- 
lar solutions  to  the  hot-potato  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day  will  Join  to  defeat  these 
bills. 
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The  question  whether  the  federal  courts 
have  overstepped  their  constitutional  role, 
or  have  merely  answered  the  difficult  con- 
stitutional questions  that  have  been 
dumped  on  them,  may  be  debatable.  But  it 
is  beyond  debate  that  the  present  bills  in 
Congress  would  overstep  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress  and  endanger  our  system  of 
government. 

The  argument  is  one  of  both  law  and 
policy.  As  to  the  legal  question,  constitu- 
tional scholars  have  expressed  differing 
views  on  the  constitutionality  of  these  bills. 
The  preponderant  view  appears  to  be  that 
they  are  unconstitutional  as  applied  to 
either  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  the  lower 
Federal  courts. 

Some  of  the  relevant  materials  are  article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  which  says,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  SUtes  extends  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which  guar- 
antees that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  Congress  cannot  exercise  either  such 
undefined  power  as  it  has  under  article  III 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  its  power  to  create, 
change  or  abolish  the  Inferior  federal  courts 
In  any  manner  that  would  deprive  our  citi- 
zens of  due  process  or  deny  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Nor  can  Congress,  by  a 
"bootstraps"  process,  confer  on  Itself  any  of 
the  other  powers  that  are  otherwise  ex- 
pressly denied  it  by  amendments  to  the 
original  Constitution.  Therefore.  Congress 
cannot,  either  directly  or  under  the  guise  of 
limiting  Jurisdiction,  change  remedies,  and 
thereby  change  the  constitutional  law  or 
define  Juridical  processes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  citizens  of  substantive  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  parts 
of  our  Constitution.  If  Congress  forecloses 
citizens  from  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  or  remedies  in  the  federal  courts  with 
the  Intent  or  effect  of  having  different  law 
applied  by  differently  constituted  courts.  It 
clearly  has  deprived  them  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection.  And  that  Is  precisely 
the  Intent,  and  would  be  the  effect,  of  these 
b*Us. 

Those  who  read  only  a  portion  of  article 
III  or  the  Constitution  say  that  the  excep- 
tions clause  of  article  III  grants  Congress 
unlimited  power  to  take  away  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  create  inferior  article 
III  courts  Implies  the  power  to  abolish  those 
courts  or  selective  portions  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. But  if  the  whole  of  article  III,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Constitution  and  the  subsequent 
amendments  are  also  read,  it  is  clear  that 
the  framers  could  not  have  Intended  any 
such  result. 

The  proponents  of  these  bills  claim  that 
most  Americans  disagree  with  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  interpreted  by  the  branch  of  Feder- 
al Government  to  which  our  forefathers  en- 
trusted interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  protection  of  our  rights.  If,  Indeed,  our 
nation  does  disagree  with  rights,  under  the 
Constitution.  In  the  areas  of  abortion, 
prayer  In  schools  or  desegratlon.  there  is  a 
perfectly  good  way  to  change  it.  That  is  the 
amendment  process  involving  the  States 
and  the  people  and  requiring  more  than 
simple  majorities.  And  our  forefathers  never 
Intended  that  Congress,  alone,  by  a  simple 
majority  vote,  could  obtain  the  same  result. 
For  if  the  Congress,  by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  could  rewrite  the  Constitution,  a 
future  Congress  could  wipe  out  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction and  remedies  in  all  constitutional 
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cases.  Then,  at  best,  we  would  have  50  feder- 
al constitutions— one  for  each  State.  And  if 
sute  legislatures  followed  the  example  of 
Congress  and  deprived  SUte  courts  of  con- 
stitutional Jurisdiction,  we  would  have  no 
Judicial  review  at  all  in  constitutional  cases. 
We  would  have  a  purely  parliamentary 
system  of  government,  without  either  an  en- 
forceable written  national  Constitution  or  a 
court  having  the  power  to  declare  the  proc- 
ess unconstitutional.  The  founders  of  our 
country  clearly  did  not  Intend  to  create  a 
tripartite  system  of  Federal  Government 
that  so  easUy  could  be  rendered  a  nullity.  So 
these  bills  all  must  be  deemed  legally  uncon- 
stitutional. 

But.  even  more  important,  these  bills 
must  be  opposed  on  grounds  of  policy.  The 
admitted  purpose  of  these  bills  Is  to  change 
the  constitutional  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Judicial  branch  of  Federal  Government. 
That  purpose  betrays  a  terrible  cynicism 
about  our  State  Judicial  systems,  for  it  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  variations  that  are 
pleasing  to  current  local  majorities  will  be 
read  Into  our  national  organic  document  by 
local  courts.  If  that  belief  is  unfounded,  as  I 
think  it  is,  the  bills  are  pointless.  If  it  U  well 
founded,  it  tells  us  that  the  proponents  are 
willing  to  convert  America  into  a  kind  of 
league  of  independent  States  instead  of  one 
Nation. 

This  is  another  Instance  of  the  constitu- 
tional hot  potato  being  handed  to  the 
courts,  but  this  time  It  Is,  In  part,  the  State 
courts.  And  the  State  courts  do  not  want 
the  constitutional  responsibility  the  propo- 
nents would  thrust  upon  them.  The  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices,  representing  all  our 
State  court  systems,  passed  a  resolution  on 
January  30,  1982.  without  dissent,  that 
viewed  these  bills  with  the  gravest  concern, 
citing  many  strong  arguments. 

Most  of  the  apologists  for  the  theory  that 
the  Congress  can  eliminate  or  control  the 
Federal  courte  say  that  enactment  of  these 
bills  will  teach  the  courts  a  needed  lesson. 
That  is  about  as  responsible  as  suggesting 
that  we  can  teach  the  other  superpowers  of 
the  world  a  valuable  lesson  by  firing  a  first 
nuclear  missile  at  them  now.  Neither  effort 
to  teach  a  lesson  can  be  stopped  after  the 
first  salvo;  either  one  will  result  In  further 
warfare  and  destruction. 

So  we  must  ensure  that  Congress,  as  it  has 
repeatedly  in  the  past,  once  again  declines 
the  ultimate  confrontation.  For  if  we  leave 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  sole  de- 
fender of  the  role  of  the  Federal  courts,  we 
face  the  certainty  of  grievous  damage  to  our 
system.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  I 
believe  It  to  be,  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
these  bills  unconstitutional,  the  current 
critics  of  the  role  of  the  Judicial  branch  will 
be  moved  to  declare  the  decision  self-serving 
and  proof  that  the  courts  are  overstepping 
their  role.  That  will  produce  a  clamor  of 
further  unjustified  attacks  on  our  courts 
and  legal  system  and  possible  constitutional 
amendments  to  eliminate  or  limit  the  Judi- 
cial branch.  But  if,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions, the  Court  sustains  the  bUls,  each  Con- 
gress, according  to  Its  mood,  will  remove 
more  and  more  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  Judiciary  until  It  is  gone.  Either  way 
we  face  a  terrible  division  of  our  country 
and  risk  the  destruction  of  our  free  system 
of  government. 

George  Washington,  in  his  moving  Far- 
well  Address  to  the  Nation,  issued  a  clear 
warning:  "If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
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in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates.—But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur- 
pation; for  though  this.  In  one  instance, 
may  be  the  Instrument  of  good,  it  Is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil,  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use 
can  at  any  time  yield." 

Abraham  Lincoln  strongly  disagreed  with 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Yet  he  said  of  the  Court:  "We  think 
Its  decisions  on  constitutional  questions, 
when  fully  settled,  should  control,  not  only 
the  particular  cases  decided,  but  the  general 
policy  of  the  country,  subject  to  be  dis- 
turbed only  by  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  provided  in  that  Instnmient  itself. 
More  than  this  would  be  revolution." 

I  do  not  believe  the  proponents  of  these 
bills  really  want  to  launch  a  missUe  that 
could  plunge  us  into  internal  strife  and  de- 
stroy our  rights,  the  courts  or  our  Constitu- 
tion. But  they  are  shortsighted  in  not  seeing 
what  they  are  starting.  They  are  risking  our 
most  fundamental  values  to  dispose  of  a  hot 
potato— to  secure  what  they  believe  are  pop- 
ular and  expedient  solutions  to  current  and 
transient  problems. 

But  if  they  are  successful  In  that,  they 
also  risk  the  Generation  of  Progress  we  cele- 
brate on  Law  Day.  They  threaten  forfeiture 
of  our  progress  in  broader  access  to  law  and 
Justice,  equal  protection  of  all  our  citizens. 
Including  minorities  and  the  poor,  and 
eradication  of  discrimination  of  all  kinds. 
But.  more  than  that,  they  threaten  the 
rights  of  all  of  us.  Once  the  door  Is  opened, 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free  as- 
sembly and  free  exercise  of  religion  could  be 
the  next  to  be  abolished  or  curtailed. 

Whose  ox  Is  being  gored?  It  Is  not  Just  the 
ox  of  one  branch  of  government  in  a  turf 
dispute  with  another.  It  is  our  entire  system 
of  government.  It  is  the  ox  of  all  of  us— the 
American  people.  I  think  of  the  great  words 
of  John  Donne  that  come  down  to  us  from 
1624.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  his  magnifi- 
cent text.  But  let  me  quote  his  final 
words  .  .  .  "Never  send  to  know  for  whom 
the  bell  toU;  it  tolls  for  thee." 

The  ox  of  a  free  legal  profession  is  gored. 
The  ox  of  a  free  press  is  gored.  The  bell 
tolls  for  all  Americans.  And  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  press  and  lawyers— both  In  their  sepa- 
rate ways  protectors  of  our  citizens  and 
seekers  of  the  truth— to  tell  these  truths 
again  and  again.  We  must  tell  them  until  all 
members  of  Congress  and  all  Americans  re- 
alize that  our  system  and  our  rights  must  be 
preserved.  We  may  then  warrant  that  when 
another  generation  under  the  rule  of  law 
has  passed,  it,  too,  will  be  a  generation  of 
progress.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  374 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


or  IfZW  YORK 
IK  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution 
commending  the  completion  of  the 
current  phase  of  the  Camp  David 
Peace  Agreement. 

This  resolution  Is  identical  to  Senate 
Resolution  374  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senators  Baker  and  Byrd  In  the 
other  body  with  34  cosponsors  and  was 
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passed  unanimously  on  Monday.  I  ask 
that  the  House  act  in  a  similar  fashion 
and  pass  this  resolution  commending 
Israel  for  its  courage  In  fulfilling  Its 
obligations  luder  the  peace  process 
and  noting  the  achievements  of  both 
Israel  and  Egypt  In  moving  to  a  lasting 
and  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  resolution  reads,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  April. 
1982,  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
and  the  State  of  Israel,  Israel  completed 
final  withdrawal  from  the  Slnal  Peninsula; 
and 

Whereas,  this  step  represents  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Israel  to  make  difficult  and  painful  deci- 
sions and  also  to  take  risks  for  peace;  and 

Whereas,  this  step  symbolizes  the  continu- 
ing and  enduring  commitment  of  Israel  and 
Egypt  to  the  process  of  achieving  a  compre- 
hensive peace  in  the  region  envisioned  in 
the  Camp  David  Accords: 

TTiere/ore  be  it  retolved.  That  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

Commends  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Israel  for  this  historic  and  coura- 
geous step  in  the  name  of  peace;  and 

Expressed  confidence  that  Israel  and 
Egypt  will  continue  the  process  of  normal- 
ization and  realize  fully  the  fruits  of  peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particularly  rele- 
vant at  this  time  that  we  note  the 
achievements  of  Camp  David  and  the 
resolve  of  Israel  and  Egypt  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  settle  the  pro- 
found problem  underljing  relations  in 
that  region. 

At  a  time  when  aggression  has 
brought  other  countries  to  the  brink 
of  full-scale  war,  Israel  and  Egypt 
have  resolutely  kept  on  the  road  to 
peace.  Israel  has  yielded  the  Sinai  Pe- 
ninsula, withdrawn  its  troops  from 
that  disputed  territory,  and  moved  the 
Camp  David  Agreement  another  step 
closer  to  a  final  peace. 

It  is  also  relevant  to  note  that  both 
countries  have  persevered  in  the  peace 
process  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of 
other  surrounding  nations  in  the 
region.  Just  this  week,  the  Saudis  are 
reported  to  again  be  moving  their  own 
peace  plan— the  Fahd  plan— as  an  al- 
ternative to  Camp  David.  The  Saudis, 
acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  are  seeking 
to  scuttle  Camp  David  and  replace  it 
with  a  plan  with  Arab  backing.  This 
represents  further  proof  that  the  sale 
of  AW  ACS  to  the  Saudis  was  not  war- 
ranted, and  not  in  the  interests  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  If  that  ges- 
ture of  goodwUl  to  the  Saudis  was  to 
advance  the  peace  process,  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  evidence.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  reconsider  the  trans- 
fer of  AW  ACS  to  the  Saudis  and  halt 
this  sale,  which  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Israel. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
commend  Israel  for  their  courageous 
moves  toward  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
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world  and  officially  recognize  their  ef- 
forts by  passing  this  resolution  today. 
This  will  send  a  swift  message  to  other 
countries  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, like  the  Senate,  believes 
that  the  Israelis  have  received  our  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  their  coura- 
geous steps  toward  peace.  I  urge  the 
speedy  adoption  of  this  resolution.* 


ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT:  PROGRESS 
FOR  PEACE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


or  MAKYLAHD 
HI  IH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISIKTATIVKS 

Thursday.  April  29.  1982 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday.  April  25.  1982.  Israel  and 
Egypt  crossed  a  threshold  in  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  peace  agreement 
they  made  on  March  26.  1979.  The 
Sinai,  captured  by  Israel  during  the 
1967  war.  was  peacefully  returned  to 
Egypt  and  both  Prime  Minister  Begin 
and  President  Mubarak  strongly  reaf- 
firmed their  commitment  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  treaty.  The  people  and  the 
leaders  of  both  countries  deserve  our 
highest  respect  and  praise  for  the  sac- 
rifices they  have  made  and  for  the 
progress,  which,  together,  they  have 
achieved.  I  remember  the  joint  state- 
ment which  was  issued  by  President 
Carter.  President  Sadat,  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  at  the  start  of  the 
Camp  David  talks: 

After  four  wars,  despite  vmst  human  ef- 
forts, the  Holy  Land  does  not  yet  enjoy  the 
bleasiiigs  of  peace. 

Conadous  of  the  grave  Issues  which  face 
us.  we  place  our  trust  tn  the  Ood  of  our  fa- 
thers, from  whom  we  seek  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance. 

As  we  meet  here  at  Camp  David,  we  ask 
people  of  all  faiths  to  pray  with  us  that 
peace  and  justice  may  result  from  these  de- 
liberations. 

This  is  the  faith  and  conviction 
which  made  this  peace  agreement  pos- 
sible and  which  can  insure  progress 
and  success  In  the  difficult  negotia- 
tions ahead. 

We  should  reflect  particularly  upon 
the  great  sacrifices  that  Israel  has 
made  to  pursue  the  promise  of  a  true 
and  lasting  peace.  Israel,  since  its  Inde- 
I>endence  in  1948,  has  been  surrounded 
by  hostile  neighbors  who  not  only 
have  refused  to  recognize  Israel's  ex- 
istence, but  who  have  called  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Israeli  sUte.  This  is 
the  context  within  which  Israel  has 
given  its  word  to  continue  in  the  peace 
process  with  Egypt.  In  giving  up  the 
Sinai.  Israel  has  willingly  traded  in  the 
security  and  strategic  advantage  of  a 
23.000-square-mlle  buffer  area,  repre- 
senting almost  the  total  of  the  occu- 
pied lands.  Particularly  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Sinai  has  Insured  a 
more  secure  Israeli  defense  against  its 
hostile  Arab  neighbors.  Syria,  Iraq. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Jordan,  it  is  clear 
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the  magnitude  of  sacrifice  Israel  has 
made. 

Economically,  the  price  for  peace  is 
tremendous.  Israel  has  given  up  a  $17 
billion  Investment  in  the  military  and 
in  Industry,  In  energy  exploration  and 
development,  this  in  addition  to 
having  assumed  great  costs  to  disman- 
tle and  rebuUd  elsewhere.  Further- 
more, the  cost  of  relocation  to  the 
Negev  region— a  very  limiting  area 
geographically  in  comparison  to  the 
topographical  advantages  of  the 
Sinai— is  estimated  at  $5  billion.  Israel 
has  withdrawn  from  eight  airfields, 
among  them  Eitam  and  Etzion.  two  of 
the  most  modem  tactical  airbases  in 
the  world.  Israel  has  given  up  th*  to- 
pographical advantages  of  the  Sinai 
which  permitted  early  warning  sU- 
tions  on  high  elevations  and  optimum 
conditions  for  land  and  air  training 
maneuvers.  Israel  has  given  up  its 
source  of  oil  self-sufficiency  and  must 
now  depend  on  purchasing  high-priced 
non-OPEC  and  spot  market  oil. 

And  the  Israelis  who  had  settled  in 
the  Sinai,  built  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses and  raised  their  children  there, 
have  had  to  relinquish  everything 
they  have  worked  for  in  this  desert 
region.  Israel's  Defense  Minister 
Sharon  said  of  this,  'The  ruins  of 
Yamit  will  .  .  .  serve  as  testimony  that 
we  have  done  everything  imaginable 
to  keep  to  the  peace  agreement,  so 
that  our  children  will  not  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  us  and  say  that  we 
missed  an  opportunity." 

With  all  of  this,  Israel  has  put  its 
trust  in  its  good  neighbor  Egypt  and 
has  put  its  faith  in  the  promise  of 
peace. 

Egypt  has  reached  out  from  amid 
the   hostile   Arab  world   to   extend   a 
hand  of  friendship  and  peace  to  Israel. 
We  cannot  celebrate  the  progress  of 
the    Implementation    of    this    treaty 
without  paying  great  homage  to  and 
reflecting  upon  the  personal  strength 
and  force  of  character  of  Egypt's  late 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat.  We  remem- 
ber him  as  one  among  the  most  noble 
of  the  world's  peacemakers.  When  he 
made  his  historic  visit  to  Jerusalem  In 
November  1977.  he.  alone,  defied  years 
of   deeply   entrenched   Arab   hostility 
toward  Israel  with  the  conviction  that 
the  obstacles  to  a  true  peace  in  the 
Middle   East  could  be   overcome.   He 
championed  the  dream  of  peace  and 
Initiated   the   peace   process   knowing 
fully  the  tremendous  political  risks  he 
assumed  and  the  great  personal  dan- 
gers he  faced.  He  placed  his  trust,  at 
great  odds,  in  a  daring  quest  for  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed  of  both  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelis,  and  in  pursuit  of  co- 
operation,   understanding,    and    true 
friendship. 

When,  on  March  26.  1979.  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed.  President 
Sadat  declared  to  the  world: 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments In  my  life.  It  is  a  historic  turning 
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point  of  great  significance  for  all  peace- 
loving  nations.  Those  among  us  who  are  en- 
dowed with  vision  cannot  fall  to  compre- 
hend the  dimensions  of  our  sacred  mission. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  are  also  heartened  by  the  understand- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Israelis 
who  remained  unwavering  In  their  commit- 
ment to  peace.  The  continuation  of  this 
spirit  Is  vital  to  the  coronation  of  our  effort. 
We  realiae  that  difficult  times  Uy  ahead. 
The  signing  of  these  documents  marks  only 
the  beginning  of  peace.  But  It  Is  an  indis- 
penable  start.  Other  steps  remain  to  be 
taken  without  delay  or  procrastination. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  success  of  these 
steps. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  there  be  no  more  wars  or  bloodshed 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis.  Let  there  be  no 
more  wars  or  bloodshed  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis.  Let  there  be  no  more  suffering  or 
denial  of  rights.  Let  there  be  no  more  de- 
spair or  loss  of  faith.  Let  no  mother  lament 
the  loss  of  her  child.  Let  no  young  man 
waste  his  life  on  a  conflict  from  which  no 
one  beneflU.  Let  us  work  together  until  the 
day  comes  when  they  beat  their  swords  Into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  prunlng- 
hooks.  And  Ood  does  call  to  the  abode  of 
peace.  He  does  guide  whom  he  pleases  to  his 
way. 

On  April  25,  when  the  Sinai  was  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  Prime  Minister  and 
Mrs.  Begin  sent  a  poignant  message  to 
the  late  President's  widow.  Jihan 
Sadat,  expressing  their  deep  admira- 
tion for  a  very  dear  and  great  friend. 
It  reads: 

Dkax  Mrs.  Sasat:  Our  hearts.  Madame,  go 
out  on  this  day  to  you  and  the  children  and 
grandchildren.  Anwar  Sadat,  of  blessed 
memory,  should  have  been  with  us  to  see 
the  glory  of  his  efforts  to  make  peace  and 
adiieve  reconciliation  between  the  good 
peoples  of  Elgypt  and  Israel.  To  prove  that 
his  memory  did  not  die  but  will  live  forever 
In  the  hearts  of  women  and  men  of  good 
wUl.  we  all  have  to  work  for  the  sacred 
cause.  "No  more  war.  no  more  bloodshed, 
peace,  salam.  shalom  between  our  nations." 
We  embrace  you.  our  dear  friend. 

Aliia  AifD  MxNACHm  Bwaiv. 

The  untimely  and  tragic  death  of 
President  Sadat  forced  the  new  Presi- 
dent Hosnl  Mubarak,  to  assume  his 
office  in  the  midst  of  a  great  tragedy 
for  Egypt,  for  Israel,  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  peace-loving  people  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  new  President 
suddenly  found  himself  being  called 
upon  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
great  predecessor.  He  was  thrust  into  a 
position  of  weighty  responsibility  and 
one  of  great  Import  to  the  future  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  he  was  under 
pressure  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world,  which  looked  for  Egypt's  renim- 
ciation  of  its  peace  with  Israel. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  troubling  and 
difficult  circumstances.  President  Mu- 
barak has  brought  the  Egyptian 
people  to  this  day.  On  April  25,  he 
reaffirmed  that  the  peace  process  "ex- 
pressed a  general  popular  will"  In 
Egypt.  He  declared  that  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  treaty  Is  "an  Important  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  peace,  and  its 
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aftermath  has  spread  throughout  the 
Middle  East"  and  that  now.  "Egypt 
has  to  double  its  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  peace  process  and  open  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  and  exchange 
and  assiu-e  future  generations  of  a 
better  tomorrow." 

For  Prime  Minister  Begin,  this 
progress  toward  peace  is  a  landmark  in 
his  lifelong  struggle  and  continued 
fight  for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish 
Nation  and  a  peaceful  existence  with 
its  neighbors.  At  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  peace  treaty,  he  said: 

Two  prophets— Yishayahu  Ben  Amotz  and 
Mlcah  Hamorashtl— having  foreseen  the 
spiritual  unit  of  man  under  Ood.  with  these 
words  coming  forth  from  Jerusalem,  gave 
the  nations  of  the  world  the  following 
vision— expressed  In  Identical  terms— "And 
they  shall  beat  their  spears  into  prunlng- 
hooks:  nation  stiall  not  Uf  t  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

Despite  the  tragedies  and  disappointments 
of  the  past,  we  must  never  foresake  that 
vision,  that  human  dream,  that  unshakable 
faith. 

Peace  is  the  beauty  of  life.  It  is  sunshine. 
It  is  the  smile  of  a  child,  the  love  of  a 
mother,  the  joy  of  a  father,  the  together- 
ness of  a  family.  It  is  the  advancement  of 
man.  the  victory  of  a  just  cause,  the  tri- 
umph of  truth.  Peace  is  all  of  these  and 
more,  and  more. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  survived 
through  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust 
and  the  imprisonment  of  a  Stalinite 
concentration  camp  to  bring  Israel  to 
a  peace  with  Egypt.  When  I  was  privi- 
leged in  January  1980  to  accompany 
Ambassador  Sol  Linowitz,  President 
Carter's  special  envoy  to  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations, on  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
Middle  East,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  personally  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  I  understood  more  fully  from 
our  conversation  how  dear  a  price 
Israel  was  willing  to  pay  for  peace. 
And  so  on  April  25,  with  all  that  Israel 
had  given  up.  Prime  Minister  Begin 
again  reiterated  the  importance  of 
peace  to  the  Israeli  people  and  called 
for  "peace  forever"  saying  "the  two 
peoples  must  live  together  not  only  in 
peace  but  also  as  good  neighbors,  in 
friendship,  in  cooperation.  We  can 
help  each  other  in  all  fields — econom- 
ic, social,  cultural.  Let  us  do  so  In  the 
future." 

This  is  a  proud  moment  for  us  as 
Americans.  The  Camp  David  frame- 
work and  the  E^gyptian-Israeli  peace 
treaty  illustrate  a  landmark  diplomat- 
ic achievement  for  the  United  States. 
With  the  help  of  our  good  offices,  two 
enemies  became  friends  and  peace 
became  possible. 

A  secure  peace  In  the  Middle  East  is 
vitally  important  to  our  national  inter- 
est, and  the  successful  and  complete 
implementation  of  the  peace  treaty 
represents  the  only  viable  hope  for  a 
more-comprehensive  peace  in  the 
region.  It  Is  unquestionably  a  solid  be- 
ginning. Now,  more  than  ever,  this 
auspicious  time  calls  for  our  country's 
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continued,  full,  and  active  support.  We 
must  not  risk  losing  the  immeasurable 
gains  that  have  been  made  over  these 
past  3  years.  The  fears  of  Egjrpt  and 
Israel  are  being  overcome  by  the  dem- 
onstration, on  both  sides,  of  a  mutual 
respect  and  trust,  and  recognition  and 
adherence  to  the  integrity  of  this 
agreement.  We  must  at  least  try  to 
Insure  that  this  continues. 

I  am  deeply  troubled,  however,  by 
the  direction  in  which  our  country  ap- 
pears to  be  headed.  The  sale  last  year 
of  AWACS  planes  and  other  sophisti- 
cated military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  was  a  very  serious  mistake  and 
sent  the  wrong  signals  to  countries  in 
the  region  about  our  commitment  to 
Israel  and  to  peace  in  the  region.  Fur- 
thermore. I  find  It  Incredible  that  the 
administration  would  even  contem- 
plate selling  such  sophisticated  state- 
of-the-art  weaponry  such  as  the  anti- 
aircraft Hawk  missiles  and  F-16  fight- 
er bombers  to  Jordan,  a  country  which 
has  repeatedly  declined  to  participate 
in  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  process, 
particularly  at  this  critical  stage  In  the 
implementation  of  the  treaty.  How 
can  we  Justify  selling  such  weapons  to 
countries  of  the  region  which  vehe- 
mently oppose  Egyptian-Israeli  peace, 
a  peace  which  means  so  much  to  us 
and  which  is  one  of  our  primary  for- 
eign policy  objectives?  It  simply  does 
not  make  sense,  and  it  Is  not  only  fool- 
hardy, but  dangerous.  Not  only  our  in- 
terests, but  the  fate  of  the  Israeli 
nation,  is  at  stake  and  we  cannot 
design  our  foreign  policy  through 
arms  sales  or  guide  our  Judgment  by  a 
strategic  consensus  theory  that  has 
little  bearing  on  the  realities  of  the 
dynamics  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  cannot  afford  to  act  in  a  way 
which  will  serve  only  to  increase  the 
already  existing  tensions  in  the  region. 
Our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
should  reflect  our  great  Investment 
and  hope  for  a  successful  and  lasting 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt  and 
should  be  one  which,  above  aU,  fosters 
peace  as  a  goal  for  relations  between 
all  countries  in  the  region. 

We  cannot  afford,  through  neglect, 
irresponsibility,  or  bad  Judgment  to 
abrogate  our  commitment  to  the 
Egyptian-Israel  peace  process.  The 
return  of  the  Sinai  represents  a  crucial 
juncture,  one  which  will  carry  Israel 
and  Egypt  into  a  more  difficult  and 
trying  stage  in  the  implementation  of 
the  treaty  provisions.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  our  resolve  must  be  unyielding, 
our  commitment  must  be  strong,  and 
our  hope  sustained.  The  well-being  of 
our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
future  of  the  region  depends  upon  it.* 
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A  YOUNG  AMERICAN'S  CONCERN 
ABOUT  ARMS  AND  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday.  April  29.  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Sc>eaker,  years  ago 
a  famous  American  statesman  wrote: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies.  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  one  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending 
money  alone.  It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  the 
laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the 
hopes  of  its  children. 

The  year  was  1953.  The  speaker  was 
President     Dwight     D.     Eisenhower. 
Today  we  see  even  deeper  concern  by 
many  Americans  about  the  arms  build- 
up. The  youth  of  today  are  particular- 
ly worried  about  their  future  on  our 
planet.  I  submit  to  you  a  typical  letter 
from  one  of  my  younger  constltutents 
in  Westlake,  Ohio: 
Congresswoman  Mart  Rosi  Oakar. 
Cannon  Houae  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Madam  Oakar:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  United  States  plans  to  do  with 
whatever  nuclear  weapons  we  possess. 

Where  arc  they  stored  and  where  are  they 
tested? 

I  am  concerned  about  this  because  of  the 
danger  they  can  cause  to  our  World. 

My  classmates  and  I  want  our  country  to 
act  In  a  responsible  way. 
Very  Truly  Yours. 

Katht  McBrioe.* 


OTTINGER-HART  PLUTONIUM 
FREEZE  RESOLUTION 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution  in 
the  House,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Gary  Hart  is  introduc- 
ing an  identical  resolution  in  the 
Senate,  to  require  a  freeze  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  explosive  material  used 
in  nuclear  weapons— plutonium.  What 
we  are  proposing  is  a  world-wide  "plu- 
tonium-freeze." 

The  unprecedented  calls  from  every 
part  of  America  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race  before  it  overruns  and  de- 
stroys us  must  be  heard.  Once  again 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  American 
people  has  proven  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  their  leaders.  The  public 
rightly  fears  the  horror  of  nuclear 
war.  They  understand  that  the  contin- 
ued production  of  even  more  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  weapons  brings  them 
closer  to  destruction  and  they  want 
the  production  of  these  weapons 
stopped.  Having  overcome  the  feeling 
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of  hopelessness  and  futility  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  to  stop  this  insanity. 
Americans  are  now  demanding  action. 
In  response  to  public  concern,  more 
than  a  dozen  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress.  All  correctly 
call  in  one  way  or  another  for  a  freeze 
in  nuclear  weapons  production. 

But  only  one,  a  resolution  intro- 
duced this  week  by  Senator  Alan 
Crahston  of  California,  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  production  of  the  materials 
themselves— plutonlimi  and  highly  en- 
riched uranlimi— from  which  nuclear 
weapons  are  made.  I  strongly  endorse 
Senator  Crakston's  proposal  because 
in  many  ways  a  mutual  cessation  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
materials  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  be  a  far  easier 
and  verifiable  step  than  controlling 
the  weapons. 

The  Cranston  proposal  is  too  limit- 
ed, however,  applying  only  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  Russia.  It  should  be 
extended  to  all  countries  which  now 
possess  nuclear  weapons,  meaning 
Prance.  China,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  India,  as  well  as  to  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets— and  to  all  countries" 
civilian  nuclear  power  facilities  as  well. 
We  would  be  practicing  a  cruel  decep- 
tion on  the  American  people  were  we 
to  pretend  that  the  closing  of  nuclear 
weapons  materials  facilities  located  in 
countries  of  the  world  which  already 
possess  nuclear  weapons  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. It  would  not.  The  reason  is 
simply  because  the  explosives  in  nucle- 
ar weapons,  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uraniimi.  are  also  needlessly 
being  used  as  fuel  in  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. 

The  United  SUtes.  the  other  nuclear 
weapons  countries  and  an  alarming 
nimaber  of  countries  which  do  not  now 
possess  nuclear  weapons  are  actively 
engaged  in  research  and  development 
programs  and,  in  the  case  of  France, 
operations  aimed  at  producing  large 
quantities  of  plutonium  from  reproc- 
essing or  chemical  separation  of  pluto- 
nium from  spent  fuel  from  conven- 
tional reactors.  In  the  near  future 
these  countries  plan  to  produce  pluto- 
nium from  breeder  reactors  and  to 
base  future  nuclear  power  on  a  "pluto- 
nium economy"  Prance  has  already 
started. 

This  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
through  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
explosive  materials  and  production  fa- 
cilities (reprocessing  plants,  breeder 
reactors  and  enrichment  facilities) 
may  well  be  an  equal  or  greater  danger 
to  our  survival  than  the  danger  from 
weapons.  Nuclear  proliferation  could 
place  in  the  hands  of  terrorist  groups 
and  many  nations,  some  of  which  are 
highly  unstable,  the  necessary  and 
basic  ingredients  to  make  nuclear 
weapons.  Russia's  nuclear  threat  is  de- 
terred of  our  own  nuclear  response  ca- 
pabilities,  but   there   Is   no   recourse 
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against  weapons  in  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorist groups.  What  is  needed  is  assur- 
ance that  such  groups  cannot  get 
access  to  materials  from  which,  the 
weapons  can  be  made. 

Surely  If  we  are  to  end  the  threat  to 
our  existence  posed  by  the  weapons  of 
the  nuclear  armed  countries,  we  must 
also  eliminate  the  chance  that  addi- 
tional countries  and  groups  will  obtain 
nuclear  weapons  or  the  capability  to 
produce  them  from  their  clvU  nuclear 
power  programs.  If  we  fail  to  control 
the  specter  of  proliferation,  a  new 
nightmare  will  soon  haunt  the  world— 
not  the  nightmare  of  a  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  superpowers  but  the  night- 
mare of  countries  or  terrorist  groups 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  or 
South  America  starting  destructive 
wars  or  holding  whole  nations  as  nu- 
clear hostages— not  a  nightmare  from 
arsenals  of  sophisticated  wtirheads  on 
intercontinental  missile  systems  but 
from  simple,  small  and  deadly  nuclear 
devices  detonated  in  cities  in  the 
United  SUtes,  in  Exirope  or  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

We  must  not  Just  freeze  or  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
arsenals  of  the  superpowers,  we  must 
also  prevent  the  detonation  of  any  nu- 
clear bomb  from  any  source  by  any 
country  or  terrorist  group,  against  any 
coimtry,  for  any  reason. 

Today,  in  conjunction  with  Senator 
Gary  Hart,  I  am  Introducing  a  resolu- 
tion that  addresses  what  I  consider 
the  fundamental  precondition  for  ef- 
forts both  to  control  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons:  Halting  or 
freezing  the  production  of  separated 
Plutonium. 

Our  "plutonium  freeze"  resolution 
calls  for  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  all  other  countries  possess- 
ing the  technology  to  produce  separat- 
ed Plutonium  to  enter  Into,  without 
delay,  negotiations  leading  to  a  verifia- 
ble halt  in  the  production  of  separated 
plutonium  and  the  export  of  the  tech- 
nology for  such  production. 

If  separated  plutonium,  the  basic  in- 
gredient for  producing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, becomes  an  accepted  fuel  for  nu- 
clear power  reactors,  1  day  tons  wUl 
move  each  year  In  International  com- 
merce. If  this  plutonium  economy 
should  develop  we  will  face  the  grave 
risk  that  separated  plutonium  wUl 
then  be  diverted  or  stolen  to  build 
weapons.  Indeed,  we  will  have  begun 
to  traffic  In  global  annihilation. 

Our  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  &nd  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  proliferation  are  inextri- 
cably linked.  The  115  countries  that 
signed  the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  international 
nonproliferation  regime,  officially  rec- 
ognized the  interrelationship:  Article 
VI  of  the  treaty  requires  the  parties 
"In  good  faith"  to  cease  the  arms  race 
and    work    toward    nuclear    dlsarma- 
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ment.  In  return,  the  treaty  requires 
those  signatories  not  possessing  nucle- 
ar weapons  to  foreswear  efforts  to 
obtain  them.  The  nuclear  weapons 
countries  have  honored  article  VI 
mostly  In  the  breach. 

The  reason  for  such  a  strong  link  be- 
tween arms  control  and  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  In  the  treaty  is  self-evi- 
dent: Nuclear  "have  not"  nations  will 
not  agree  to  refrain  from  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons  so  long  as  nuclear  "have 
nations"  refuse  to  disarm.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  put  down  our  club,  other 
nations  are  not  likely  to  refrain  from 
picking  up  clubs  of  their  own.  A  world- 
wide halt  In  the  production  of  separat- 
ed plutonium  would  force  countries  to 
begin  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  call  for  a  unilateral  halt 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  production 
of  separated  plutonium.  Rather,  it 
calls  for  multilateral  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  an  agreement  among  all  plutonl- 
um-produclng  nations  not  to  produce 
such  material,  for  whatever  purpose. 
It  would  be  far  easier  to  verify  wheth- 
er or  not  plutonlimi  production  and 
separation  has  been  halted,  then  to 
determine  if  weapons  were  still  being 
made  from  plutonium  already  pro- 
duced. 

In  addition  to  negotiations  on  halt- 
ing the  production  of  separated  pluto- 
nium and  the  export  of  the  technology 
for  such  production,  the  Ottlnger/ 
Hart  resolution  calls  for  the  United 
SUtes  and  other  nuclear  supplier  and 
consumer  nations  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  reject  the  commercial 
use  of  separated  plutonium  as  a  nucle- 
ar power  reactor  fuel.  It  calls  on  all 
countries  to  base  civilian  nuclear 
power  technology  on  nonweapons- 
usable  fuel,  such  as  natural-  and  low- 
enriched  uranium,  and  to  make  avail- 
able abundant,  secure,  and  economic 
supplies  of  such  material  for  fuel. 

This  second  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion reflects  the  growing  realization 
that  there  is  no  economic  Justification 
for  using  separated  plutonium.  rather 
than  natural  low-enriched  uranium,  to 
fuel  the  world's  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors. World  uranium  reserves  greatly 
exceed  demand  and  will  last  well  Into 
the  next  century.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  price  of  uranium  dropped 
from  $60/lb.  to  today's  price  of  ap- 
proximately $20/lb.  Only  an  eight-fold 
increase  in  uranium  prices  could  eco- 
nomically Justify  even  considering  the 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  and  use  of 
the  resulting  separated  plutonium  in 
power  reactors.  What  the  promoters 
of  the  plutonium  economy  do  not  like 
to  have  pointed  out  Is  that  at  eight 
times  the  current  prices,  worldwide 
uranium  resources  would  be  vast 
indeed. 

It  Is  clearly  recognized  that  several 
countries,  particularly  Japan  and  In 
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Europe,  believe  their  energy  security, 
or  at  least  the  security  of  their  nuclear 
fuel,  is  tied  to  the  recycling  of  separat- 
ed Plutonium  In  their  existing  power 
reactors  and  to  the  use  of  breeder  re- 
actors, which  might  produce  more  plu- 
tonium than  they  consume.  This  ad- 
ministration unlike  the  Carter,  Ford, 
and  Nixon  administration  has  shied 
from  taking  actions  to  dissuade  coun- 
tries from  going  the  plutonium  route. 
Indeed,  the  administration  Is  even  con- 
sidering becoming  competitive  with 
them  by  exporting  enrichment  and  re- 
processing technologies. 

This  subjects  the  world  to  irrational 
and  unnecessary  risks.  Any  agreement 
that  results  from  the  negotiations 
called  for  in  the  Ottinger/Hart  resolu- 
tion should  provide  for  secure,  reliable 
supplies  of  the  natural-  and  low-en- 
riched uranium  which  these  coimtries 
need  to  fuel  their  reactors,  thus  re- 
moving any  Incentive  to  use  separated 
Plutonium  for  fuel. 

Finally,  we  should  point  out  that  the 
risks  of  nuclear  proliferation  created 
by  going  the  "plutonium  route"  Jeop- 
ardizes the  security  of  not  just  the 
United  States,  but  that  of  all  other 
countries.  Their  short-term  interest  in 
using  separated  plutonium  for  fuel 
should  not  obscure  the  longer  term  in- 
terest of  the  world  in  avoiding  nuclear 
annihilation. 

The  measures  we  call  for  are  anti- 
weapons  and  antiplutonium.  They  are 
not  antinuclear  and  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  prospects  for  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  as  an  energy 
option.  On  the  contrary,  world  urani- 
um resources  are  sufficient  to  meet 
our  needs  well  Into  the  next  century 
especially  if  improved  uranium  tech- 
nologies are  employed.  The  Increased 
efficiency  with  which  uranium  Is  ob- 
tained and  used  could  be  developed  at 
dramatically  lower  costs  than  develop- 
ing the  breeder  and  avoid  the  dangers 
associated  with  using  plutonium. 

This  resolution  gets  to  the  very  core 
of  the  nuclear  threats  we  face  today. 
It  seeks  to  prevent  separated  plutoni- 
um from  becoming  an  article  of  do- 
mestic and  International  commerce,  to 
reduce  the  risk  that  nonnuclear  weap- 
ons countries  or  terrorist  groups  will 
acquire  the  means  to  detonate  a  nucle- 
ar bomb,  and  to  halt  the  expansion  of 
nuclear  weapons  arsenals  around  the 
world.  If  we  fail  in  this  effort  to  end 
this  nuclear  madness,  few  of  us  will  be 
around  to  lament  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  to  promptly  consider 
and  adopt  this  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  resolution: 

A  RXSOLDTION  BY  MK.  OmifGER  CAIXHtG  POR 

Negotiations  to  Halt  the  PRODncTiow  or 

Separated  PLUTONitm 

Whereas  nuclear  explosions,  whether 
caused  by  strategic  nuclear  war  or  by  bombs 
placed  by  terrorist  groups,  would  kill  or 
injure  millions  of  persons,  destroy  popula- 
tion centers,  devastate  industrial  and  tech- 
nological bases,  and  threaten  civilization; 
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Whereas  both  the  expansion  of  existing 
nuclear  weapons  arsenals,  and  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  countries  or  terrorist 
groups  not  now  possessing  them,  would  in- 
crease the  probability  that  such  destruction 
and  devastation  could  occur  by  design,  acci- 
dent, or  miscalculation  and  thus  would  pose 
the  gravest  risk  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world; 

Whereas  separated  plutonium  is  both  the 
basic  ingredient  for  making  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  an  alternative  fuel  for  nuclear 
power  reactors; 

Whereas  if  separated  plutonium  is  used  as 
a  nuclear  power  reactor  fuel,  thousands  of 
pounds  of  separated  plutonium  eventually 
could  move  each  year  in  international  com- 
merce: 

Whereas  the  world's  existing  uranium  re- 
sources and  uranium  enrichment  capacity 
easily  can  meet  all  requirements  for  nuclear 
power  fuel  for  the  forseeable  future,  thus 
rendering  economically  unjustifiable  the 
use  of  separated  plutonium  as  a  nuclear 
IX)wer  reactor  fuel; 

Whereas  separated  plutonium  cannot  be 
adequately  protected  or  safeguarded  against 
diversion  or  theft  to  build  nuclear  weapons; 

Whereas  there  have  been  no  further  nego- 
tiations since  1075  among  the  countries  that 
possess  the  technology  for  producing  sepa- 
rated Plutonium  to  limit  the  future  export 
of  such  technology;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  and  increasing 
production  and  use  of  separated  plutonium 
not  only  would  permit  nuclear-weapon 
states  to  expand  their  nuclear  weapons  arse- 
nals, but  also  would  increase  the  chance 
that  new  countries  or  terrorist  groups  would 
acquire  the  means  to  detonate  a  nuclear 
bomb:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameria 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  countries  that  have  the  technolo- 
gy to  produce  separated  plutonium  for  mili- 
tary or  civil  purposes  should,  without  delay, 
enter  into  negotiations  leading  to  a  verifia- 
ble halt  in  the  further  production  of  sepa- 
rated Plutonium  for  any  purpose  and  the 
export  of  technology  for  such  production.  In 
order  to  prevent  separated  plutonium  from 
becoming  an  article  of  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional commerce,  reduce  the  risk  that  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  or  terrorist  grouiw 
will  acquire  the  means  to  detonate  a  nuclear 
bomb,  and  halt  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
weapons  arsenals  around  the  world:  and 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  and  other  nuclear 
supplier  and  consumer  nations  should 
promptly  begin  negotiations  leading  to  an 
agreement  to  reject  the  commercial  use  of 
separated  plutonium  as  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor fuel,  to  base  civilian  nuclear  power 
technology  only  on  nonweapons  usable  fuel, 
and  to  make  abundant,  secure,  and  econom- 
ic supplies  of  natural  and  low  enriched  ura- 
nium available  for  that  purpose.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  CARDINAL 
CODY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  Eminence,  the 
late  John  Cardinal  Cody.  His  death 
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leaves  a  void  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  my  fellow  Chicagoans,  because  Car- 
dinal Cody  was  a  true  friend  of  all  of 
the  people  in  his  archdiocese. 

He  has  a  special  place  in  my  heart, 
for  a  chairman  of  the  ViUa  Scalabrinl 
Italian  Old  Peoples  Home  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago, he  was  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  me  In  helping  in  our  efforts  to 
house  and  shelter  the  senior  citizens 
of  Italian  ancestry  at  the  Home  in 
Northlake,  111. 

As  chairman  of  the  Villa  Scalabrinl 
Development  Fund,  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  members  of  its  board,  the  priests 
at  the  villa.  Father  Lawrence  Cozzi 
and  Father  Armando  Plerini,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Charles,  In  expressing 
our  deep  gratitude  for  Cardinal  Cody's 
unwavering  guidance,  counsel,  sup- 
port, and  advice  which  were  instru- 
mental In  bringing  about  the  comple- 
tion of  phase  3  of  our  project  that  now 
houses  250  people  and  has  Its  own  ger- 
iatrics department,  chapel,  and  dining 
facilities. 

My  own  association  with  Cardinal 
Cody  Is  Just  one  example  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  significance  of  his  humani- 
tarian concerns,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  charities.  As  spiritual 
leader  over  his  flock  of  more  than  2.4 
million  Catholics  In  the  largest  arch- 
diocese in  the  country,  he  was  deeply 
committed  to  serving  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  troubled, 
and  the  handicapped. 

Among  his  most  important  achieve- 
ments was  the  creation  of  a  program 
in  Chicago  under  which  the  wealthier 
parishes  contributed  directly  to  the 
poorer  inner  city  churches.  Under  his 
direction  and  guidance,  the  Nation's 
largest  permanent  deacon  program 
was  Instituted,  as  well  as  a  pension 
plan  for  priests.  As  part  of  his  great 
legacy  of  achievement,  he  left  to  Chi- 
cagoans the  Nation's  largest  private 
school  system,  which  he  helped  mold 
and  develop. 

John  Cardinal  Cody  graduated  from 
the  St.  Louis  Preparatory  Seminary 
and  the  North  American  College  in 
Rome.  In  addition  to  his  doctorates  in 
philosophy,  theology,  and  cannon  law, 
he  was  fluent  in  six  languages,  includ- 
ing Latin  and  Italian.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  on  December  8,  1931. 
The  cardinal  served  the  church  In 
many  capacities,  first  as  staff  assistant 
to  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State  In 
Rome,  and  then  as  a  chancellor,  auxll- 
itiry  bishop,  coadjutor  bishop,  bishop, 
and  archbishop  in  several  cities  in  the 
United  SUtes.  He  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  youth  department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Catho- 
lic Education  of  Vatican  Council  II.  In 
1965.  Archbishop  Cody  was  named  as 
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archbishop  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  first  major  ecclesiastical 
appointment  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  Two 
years  later,  he  became  a  cardinal  at  a 
ceremony  In  Rome. 

Throughout  his  more  than  50  years 
of  service  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
cardinal  dedicated  himself  to  the 
building  of  scores  of  new  parochial 
schools,  high  schools,  churches,  rector- 
ies, and  convents.  His  Eminence  was  a 
pUgrim  of  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments, a  great  "prince  of  the  church," 
who  expected  no  personal  praise,  and 
sought  no  publicity.  Instead,  his  only 
motivation  was  his  sincere,  tireless 
commitment  to  the  noble  causes  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  cardinal's  benevolence,  his  love 
and  compassion,  and  his  faith,  which 
he  displayed  throughout  his  life  of 
service  to  all  people  of  all  races  and  re- 
ligions, was  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 
His  forgiving  spirit,  his  gracious  and 
genial  manner,  and  his  lofty  Ideals  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  his  Chicago  parish- 
loners.* 


FUNDS  FOR  HARBORS  AND 
WATERWAYS 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  lacHioAJf 

a  THX  HOUSI  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  the  people  I  repre- 
sent In  opposing  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's attempt  to  force  the  closing 
of  scores  of  our  Nation's  ports,  har- 
bors, and  inland  waterways. 

When  the  administration  sent  Its 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Congress 
last  month.  It  deleted  $150  million  of 
operating  and  maintenance  (dredging) 
funds  for  selected  ports,  harbors,  and 
waterways.  The  administration  stated 
that  It  would  Increase  the  appropria- 
tions request  If  Congress  enacted 
President  Reagan's  proposal  to  shift 
the  cost  of  water  projects  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  project 
users  such  as  barge  and  ship  opera- 
tors, farmers,  and  local  governments. 

In  other  words,  the  administration 
was  using  the  cutting  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain ports  and  harbors  as  a  back  door, 
strong-arm  approach  to  force  Congress 
to  change  the  method  in  which  the 
corps  has  historically  and  traditionally 
operated  in  water  projects. 

The  administration  proposes  that 
this  loss  of  appropriated  funds  could 
be  recovered  by  a  combination  of  wa- 
terway user  fees  and  project  cost  shar- 
ing and  financing  with  local  communi- 
ties. According  to  Mr.  Oianelli.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (public 
works): 

The  wUlingneas  of  beneficiaries  to  repay 
the  costs  of  a  project  In  accordance  with  the 
schedule  of  benefits  gives  the  Government 
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assurance  of  the  projects'  worth  that  can 
never  be  obtained  from  benefit  cost  analy- 
sis. 

Mr.  Gianelli  termed  this  an  Innova- 
tive financing,  or  cost  recovery,  or  c6st 
sharing  mechanism.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
novative financing  Is  an  intriguing 
buzz  word  making  the  rounds  in  Wash- 
ington. Our  homebuilders  and  realtors 
have  been  Innovatively  financing  for 
the  past  2  years  and  they  are  all  lined 
up  at  the  bankruptcy  court. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  sim- 
plistic and  unrealistic  attitude  which 
ignores  the  longstanding  public-pri- 
vate partnership  which  governs  our 
ports  and  waterways.  Private  and  local 
contribution  of  facilities  such  as  docks, 
wharves,  warehouses,  lands,  and  ease- 
ments are  themselves  Indicative  of  an 
area's  willingness  to  invest  in  a  specific 
project,  not  to  mention  the  private  In- 
dustries located  along  the  banks  which 
provide  economic  and  social  benefits— 
and  most  importantly.  Jobs— to  the 
surrounding  communities. 

Michigan  is  a  leading  port  State 
whose  waterways  handle  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  cargo  a  year.  Need- 
less to  say.  enactment  of  this  adminis- 
tration's proposal  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  State. 

One  of  the  projects  which  the  ad- 
ministration cut,  in  my  congressional 
district.  Is  the  Saginaw  River  Basin.  It 
is  22  miles  long  and  flows  Into  the 
Saginaw  Bay  on  Lake  Huron.  The 
cities  of  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  are  on 
the  river.  As  you  may  know,  Saginaw 
and  Bay  City  have  received  the  unfor- 
tunate national  recognition  of  ranking 
among  the  top  three  cities  with  high- 
est nationwide  unemplojrment  rates. 

In  this  area,  as  others,  there  has 
been  a  historical  correlation  between 
the  opening  up  of  the  area  through 
Improved  transportation  and  Its  eco- 
nomic development.  Even  today,  the 
Industries  located  along  the  river  are 
looking  forward  to  expanded  transpor- 
tation uses.  Most  Importantly,  howev- 
er, the  economy  of  the  surrounding 
area  revolves  around  the  ability  to 
maintain  and  operate  our  port  and  wa- 
terway capacity. 

Many  agricultural  and  Industrial  op- 
erations which  depend  on  the  Saginaw 
River  play  a  vital  role  in  our  Nation's 
economy.  This  economic  importance 
of  our  waterways  and  their  proper 
maintenance  should  not  be  neglected 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Implementation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  proposal  would,  on  Its 
least  damaging  side,  have  the  unneces- 
sary, harmful  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  goods  transported  along  the 
waterway,  but  on  the  more  realistic 
sad  side,  have  the  effect  of  closing 
down  river  transportation  on  the  Sagi- 
naw River. 

Michigan's  highly  depressed  econo- 
my has  required  the  State  to  make 
severe  budget  reductions.  The  local 
governments    face    similar    financial 
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problems  and  are  not  able  to  come  up 
with  the  finances  to  continue  current 
services.  In  other  words,  the  probabili- 
ty of  being  able  to  take  on  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  to  locally  fi- 
nance dredging  operations  In  the  Sagi- 
naw River  is  not  very  good. 

In  the  real  world  beyond  the  Wash- 
ington Beltway,  It  Is  highly  Impracti- 
cal and  improbable  that  the  adminis- 
tration's financing  scheme  will  work. 
Therefore,  users  of  our  ports,  the 
farmers  and  indiistrles.  are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  water  transportation. 
Without  access  to  river  traffic,  local 
commerce  would  be  choked,  and 
Michigan  farm  products  would  virtual- 
ly be  removed  from  world  competition. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
reject  the  administration  proposal.  I 
feel  It  Is  nothing  more  than  shifting 
the  costs  of  maintaining  our  Nation's 
waterways  from  the  Government  to 
the  barge  operators,  shippers,  and 
farmers  of  the  Midwest.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  really  going  to  be  picking 
up  the  tab  for  this  change  in  philoso- 
phy. 

More  Immediately,  we  need  to  take 
action  to  restore  the  cuts  In  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  request.  These  funds 
should  not  be  held  hostage  to  present 
or  future  action  on  the  so-called  cost 
recovery  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  Important 
concern  which  I  share  with  my  con- 
stituents. I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record  the  letters  from  some  of  the 
users  and  local  governments  who 
would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  dredg- 
ing the  Saginaw  River. 

Bay  CoDimr  ExiornvB. 

Bay  City.  Mich. 
The  current  Committee  Hearlnvs  on 
Maintenance  Dredging  of  the  Saginaw  River 
are  of  concern  to  me.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  project  will  Include  1.97  million  for 
maintenance  of  the  channel  and  2.107  mil- 
lion for  work  on  the  spoil  Island  used  to  con- 
tain the  dredge  material. 

Our  Port  draws  tonnage  from  an  array  of 
industries.  The  tertiary  service  area  Includes 
that  portion  of  the  State  of  Michigan  south 
of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  to  a  line  south  of 
the  City  of  Flint.  The  Industries  served  in- 
clude the  productive  farms,  the  manufactur- 
ing community  and  the  building  Industry. 
Olven  Michigan's  depressed  economy  and 
high  _  unemployment,  which  Bay  County 
shares,  the  continued  operation  of  our  port 
is  very  important. 

Your  help  in  representing  our  Interests  on 
this  subject  is  greatly  appreciated.  If  I  can 
provide  any  further  information,  please  call 
on  me  and  thank  you  for  your  aid  in  this 
matter. 

Oast  Majkskz, 
Count]/  Executive. 

Michigan  Elevator  Ezchamoe 

CarroUton,  Mich. 
I  am  writing  this  letter  because  of  my  con- 
cern, that  the  dredging  of  the  Saginaw 
River  will  be  dropped  by  the  Army  Corp  of 
Engineers.  The  Saginaw  River  is  a  vital  link 
to  Michigan  Agriculture.  The  Parmer  is  al- 
ready suffering  from  depressed  grain  prices. 
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He  doesn't  need  to  be  cut  off  from  world 
markets. 

Our  Michigan  economy  is  the  worst  In  the 
nation  now.  We  don't  need  another  blow. 
With  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  not  doing 
the  dredging,  it  will  have  far  reaching  ef- 
fects, all  the  way  down  to  the  consumer. 

I  would  urge  you  to  help  us  keep  this  vital 
link  in  operation.  Your  position  In  Congress 
may  help  us  toward  this  goal. 

Floyd  D.  Harrison.  Sr.. 

Manager. 

County  or  Saginaw, 
Board  or  Commissioners. 

Saginaw.  Mich. 
On  behalf  of  the  Saginaw  County  Board 
of  Commissioners,  I  would  like  to  express 
our  opposition  to  the  recent  action  to  aban- 
don federal  funding  for  the  dredging  of  the 
Saginaw  River.  By  eliminating  the  4  million 
dollar  appropriation  which  is  usually  made 
to  the  Saginaw  River  Port,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  is  Jeopardizing  con- 
tinued use  of  the  port.  Without  dredging, 
commercial  navigation  will  come  to  a  halt 
which.  In  turn,  may  eventually  result  in  the 
closing  of  several  local  grain  elevators  and 
mineral  transport  businesses.  A  letter  and 
attachments  forwarded  by  the  Saginaw 
Metropolitan  Area  Transportation  Study 
profiles  the  Saginaw  River  Port  and  iU 
users.  Please  reference  that  Information  for 
a  summary  of  existing  faculties  and  commit- 
ments. 

A  strong  marine  transport  system  is  vital 
to  the  economy  of  both  the  Saginaw  Area 
and  the  midwest.  Abandonment  of  dredging, 
whether  through  denial  of  the  Saginaw 
River  appropriation  or  through  establish- 
ment of  inequitable  user  fee  legislation,  is 
detrimental  to  established  businesses  and  to 
prospects  for  Increased  economic  diversifica- 
tion. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  action  to  delete 
the  dredging  appropriation  and  urge  you  to 
take  action  on  our  behalf. 

Norman  Howell, 

Chairman. 

Bay  County 
Board  or  Commissioners, 

Bay  City.  Mich. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  you  will 
be  testifying  before  Committee  in  support 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Saginaw  River 
Dredging.  I  have  been  Involved  with  the  Bay 
County  Board  of  Conunlssloners  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  had  a  special  con- 
cern with  the  development  of  our  port. 

The  Port  of  Bay  County  has  38  basic 
users.  The  products  moving  through  our  fa- 
cilities range  from  grains,  chemicals,  petro- 
leum to  the  bulk  movement  of  building  ma- 
terials. I  have  always  looked  at  our  port  as  a 
special  economic  characteristic  that  other 
communities  do  not  possess.  Olven  the 
present  recession  In  Michigan  with  very 
high  unemployment  and  the  need  for  all 
Michigan  Communities  to  diversify  the  em- 
ployment base  to  Jobs  outside  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Industry,  our  Port  Development  be- 
comes very  Important. 

The  continuation  of  the  dredging  project 
is  important  to  all  of  the  shippers  to  our 
area.  In  that  it  allows  the  economy  of 
freight  movement  by  water  at  the  fuU  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship.  If  the  cost  efficiency  of 
full  capacity  cannot  be  maintained,  in- 
creased cost  will  result  and  add  an  impor- 
tant disadvantage  to  our  Industrial  Develop- 
ment. 
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I  appreciate  your  efforts  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  our  behalf. 

Paul  L.  Brissette, 
Board  Chairman. 

Bay  Asphalt  Paving  Co., 

EssexvilU,  Mich. 
Please  be  advised  that  we  wholeheartedly 
support  your  House  Bill  to  fund  the  Sagi- 
naw River  dredging. 

Our  firm  feels  that  this  appropriation  Is 
imperative. 
Thank  you  for  you  consideration. 

John  C.  Anderson, 

Vice  President 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
As  a  long  time  employe  of  General 
Motors,  my  entire  thirty-three  year  career 
has  been  spent  at  the  Chevrolet  Saginaw 
Metal  Casting  Plants  (formerly  known  as 
the  "foundries").  I  have  seen  the  utilization 
of  the  Saginaw  River  as  a  mode  of  raw  ma- 
terial transportation  and  express  my  con- 
cern that  Federal  funding  for  dredging  pur- 
poses may  be  stopped  after  this  year.  My 
understanding  is  that  if  Federal  funding  is 
ceased,  user  fees  will  become  necessary  to 
insure  annual  dredging  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  Saginaw  River  open  to  commercial 
navigation. 

I  submit.  Representative  Traxler,  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  assume  an  additional  $2.3 
million  annual  cost  penalty  for  material 
shipments  other  than  water  here  at  our 
Foundry  complex.  I  think  major  industry 
has  more  than  "done  It's  share"  In  Ameri- 
ca's and  the  Federal  government's  crusade 
to  preserve  our  environmental  responsibil- 
ities, and  feel  that  the  decision  to  cut  dredg- 
ing funds  should  be  seriously  discussed. 

I  urge  your  continued  support  to  continue 
dredging  fund  appropriation  dollars 
through  the  Federal  government  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  Saginaw  River  open  to  com- 
mercial navigation. 

W.  A.  Oudritz. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
The  Saginaw  River  is  vital  to  the  Saginaw, 
Bay  and  Midland  County  economics  and 
thus  a  vast  benefit  to  Michigan  and  the 
United  States. 

I  support  your  efforts  to  get  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  dredging  of  the  Saginaw  River 
for  1982  through  Congress. 

Gtnr  M.  Dttdewicz. 

Kretschmki  Wheat  Oerm  Products, 

CarroUton,  Mich. 

I  commend  you  on  your  efforts  to  main- 
tain federal  funding  for  dredging  the  Sagi- 
naw River.  While  the  Kretschmer  business 
is  not  directly  dependent  on  water  shipping 
lanes,  the  flow  of  the  wheat  which  yields 
our  product  does,  and  I  realize  how  critical 
this  whole  issue  is  to  the  economy  of  the 
area  and  the  nation. 

There  are  several  businesses  within  sight 
of  our  plant  which  depend  on  Saginaw 
River  shipping  for  their  survival.  These 
businesses  vary  In  their  activity  from  agri- 
cultural to  automotive.  One  local  enterprise 
Is  In  the  process  of  revitalizing  a  shipping 
terminal  which  has  been  dormant  for  sever- 
al years.  If  river  dredging  Is  halted,  the  em- 
ployment and  commerce  which  this  business 
offers  our  area  will  suffer  immeasurably. 

In  many  ways  you  and  I  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  I  am  perhaps 
a  more  staunch  supporter  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  budget  cuts  than  most 
Democratic  Congressmen.  However,  in  this 
instance  we  seem  to  share  a  conunltment. 
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While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  federal  "give- 
away" programs  or  certain  other  transfer 
payments,  I  feel  that  federal  fiuidlng  for 
projects  such  as  river  dredging  offer  the 
government  a  unique  opportunity  to  invest 
in  the  nations  economy.  The  potential  for 
Increased  employment  and  an  Improved 
business  climate  far  outweigh  the  expense 
which  the  government  may  incur.  Our  gov- 
ernment must  learn  to  recognize  which  pro- 
grams are  an  investment  In  a  healthy  econo- 
my and  stand  behind  those  programs. 

I'm  sure  that  you  are  well  aware,  the 
bottom  line  here  is  Jobs— Jobs  for  the  state, 
and  Jobs  for  the  nation.  When  the  potential 
for  increased  employment  exists  as  it  does 
in  the  river  dredging  program,  we  exhibit 
only  short  slghtedness  In  letting  such  an  op- 
portunity pass  us  by.  I  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess in  your  efforts  to  keep  these  federal 
funds  available. 

David  A  Minicr.* 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA-nON 

BLOOD      REPLACEMENT      PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEnTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  center  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Martinez,  Calif.,  has 
implemented  a  blood  replacement  pro- 
gram which  will  save  about  $180,000, 
money  which  can  be  used  in  patient 
care  programs. 

The  medical  center  used  4,288  units 
of  blood  in  fiscal  year  1981  at  a  cost  of 
$179,526.  This  cost  was  offset  by 
$19,995  through  donations  of  930  units 
of  blood  by  patients,  families,  and 
friends.  With  the  new  blood  replace- 
ment program,  the  goal  of  the  medical 
center  for  fiscal  year  1982  is  to  have 
100-percent  replacement  of  blood  used 
at  the  center. 

This  goal  will  be  accomplished 
through  an  effort  by  the  dedicated 
staff  and  innovative  administrators  at 
the  center.  They  have  already  devel- 
oped and  Implemented  a  three-part 
program  aimed  at  meeting  their  goal. 

First,  the  patient's  friends  and  rela- 
tives are  t)eing  asked  to  donate  blood, 
which  will  be  credited  to  the  medical 
center's  account. 

Second,  six  blood  drives  are  being 
held  during  the  year  at  the  VAMC  to 
encourage  the  employees  and  the  com- 
munity to  contribute  toward  the  goal 
of  100-percent  replacement. 

Third,  the  bulk  of  the  blood  replace- 
ment can  come  from  organizational  so- 
licitations. This  will  be  a  major  effort 
through  publicity  and  community  out- 
reach to  educate  the  public  about  a 
little  known  credit  transfer  procedure. 
When  organizations  have  blood  drives, 
they  will  get  a  credit  for  each  donation 
that  is  good  for  1  year.  If  they  do  not 
use  all  of  their  credits  before  the  year 
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is  up,  they  can  transfer  the  donation 
for  use  by  the  VAMC.  The  hospital 
staff  is  telling  groups  about  this  op- 
portunity to  provide  a  real  community 
service.  The  veterans'  organizations 
have  been  encouraged  to  participate  in 
this  program.  My  Veterans  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Committee  is  helping 
to  spread  the  word  that  community  or- 
ganizations can  contribute  to  the  care 
of  veterans.  EN^ery  donation  is  a  sav- 
ings. Every  savings  can  be  translated 
into  dollars  spent  on  essential  patient 
care. 

I  commend  the  medical  center  for 
taking  on  this  project.  It  has  taken 
great  organization  and  a  major  cre- 
ative effort  to  initiate  new  methods  of 
providing  the  best  medical  care  for  our 
deserving  veterans.  The  Government 
is  no  longer  in  a  position  where  it  can 
"go  It  alone."  Service  providers  need  to 
tap  the  resources  of  the  community. 
This  blood  replacement  program,  run 
by  Ms.  Sandy  Nielsen,  the  program  co- 
ordinator and  supported  by  the  medi- 
cal center  director.  Clarence  Nixon, 
will  be  successful  because  of  the  inte- 
gration of  Government  facilities  and 
community  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  and  my 
other  colleagues  join  with  me  in  salut- 
ing the  Biartinez  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center  for  undertak- 
ing this  effort  to  Increase  the  level  of 
patient  care  and  to  reduce  hospital 
costs  by  encouraging  the  community 
to  participate  in  providing  Improved 
medical  services  to  the  veterans  of  our 
county.* 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  BOND  BILL 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


OP  ARIZONA 
ni  THZ  HOUSK  OF  RXPKESXNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  agri- 
business, the  construction  Industry  is 
the  largest  industry  In  our  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  home  construction 
Industry  Is  in  a  state  of  collapse  across 
our  land,  as  are  the  savings  and  loan 
and  like  lending  institution  businesses, 
which  have  provided  the  monetary 
sinew  to  make  housing  possible  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  America  It  is  every 
citizen's  dream  to  have  a  home  or 
house  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  in  America  can  a 
person  hope  to  make  that  dream  come 
true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  speaking  to 
our  great  President  Ronald  Reagan 
here  in  this  Chamber  about  these  con- 
cerns, I  would  discuss  this  grave  prob- 
lem forthrightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  of  this  magnificent 
legislative  body  the  discussion  I  would 
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have  with  our  President  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Mr.  President,  you  have  told  us  this 
Nation  Is  facing  serious  economic 
problems.  We  know  this  is  true.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  auto  workers 
have  been  laid  off  in  Detroit.  About 
half  the  copper  miners  in  my  State  of 
Arizona  will  be  out  of  work  next  week. 
All  across  this  Nation  home  construc- 
tion Is  at  the  lowest  level  In  almost  20 
years. 

You  have  told  us,  Mr.  President,  the 
measures  you  have  instituted— tax 
cuts— reductions  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending— the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary,  costly  Peder%l 
regulations— will  tn  time  produce  a  vig- 
orous, healty  national  economy. 

As  one  who  has  supported  your  eco- 
nomic proposals  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  In  front  of 
my  constituents  at  home.  I  believe 
what  you  say  Is  true. 

But,  Mr.  President,  wL'l  the  Ameri- 
can people— wlU  the  American  politi- 
cal system— grant  you  enough  time  to 
make  your  predictions  come  true? 

Unemployment  continues  to  rise. 
Businesses,  small  and  large,  are  going 
bankrupt.  Every  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitution is  in  deep  financial  trouble. 
Millions  of  construction  workers  are 
out  of  a  job.  Building  materials  suppli- 
ers are  operating  at  half  speed  or  less. 
And,  Mr.  President,  millions  of  Ameri- 
can families  desperately  in  need  of 
new  housing  are  unable  to  acquire 
that  new  housing  because  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

The  remedy  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
proposing,  a  homeownershlp  bond  bill, 
H.R.  4833,  has  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors.  We  believe,  Mr.  President,  this 
remedy  will  go  a  long  way  toward  put- 
ting the  carpenters,  plumbers,  brick- 
layers, shinglers,  painters,  plasterers 
and  concrete  finishers  now  out  of  work 
back  to  work. 

The  remedy  we  are  proposing,  Mr. 
President  will,  we  believe  make  it  pos- 
sible for  those  Americans  who  now 
cannot  buy  the  housing  they  need  be- 
cause of  the  high  interest  rates  to  ac- 
quire that  housing. 

The  remedy  we  are  proposing,  Mr. 
President,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
rescuing  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  simple,  easy  to  understand 
remedy,  Mr.  President.  The  people  are 
not  buying  new  houses  because  inter- 
est rates  of  16  percent  or  17  percent 
have  priced  them  out  of  the  market. 

The  savings  and  loans,  traditional 
flnancers  of  new  home  construction, 
cannot  provide  the  mortgage  money  at 
less  than  16  percent  or  17  percent 
without  going  broke. 

No  money— no  market— no  building. 
No  emplojmient  in  the  trades.  Very 
little  employment  in  the  woods  or  the 
factories  or  the  mines. 

We  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  If 
mortgage  money  were  available  at  12 
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percent,  those  families  needing  new 
housing  would  buy.  The  carpenters, 
plimibers,  painters,  concrete  men,  and 
plasterers  would  go  back  to  work  to 
provide  that  new  housing,  because 
H.R.  4833  is  idciixi-ied  solely  with  new 
housing. 

How  then  can  we  make  12-percent 
mortgage  money  available? 

The  remedy  we  propose,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  reward  those  savers  who 
will  lend  their  money  to  the  financial 
Institutions  for  a  10-percent  return 
with  a  tax  credit  amoimting  to  enough 
to  give  the  saver  a  net  14-percent 
return  after  taxes. 

We  propose,  Mr.  President,  a  vari- 
able rate  of  tax  credit  so  the  rich  man 
who  is  in  the  50-percent  bracket  gets 
no  better  break  than  does  the  investor 
in  the  30-percent  tax  bracket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  tell  our 
Presldent  this: 

We  believe  Investors  will  buy  these 
bonds  when  they  understand  they 
have  a  locked-in  return  of  14  percent 
after  taxes  for  5  years. 

We  believe  the  issuers  of  the  nation- 
al homeownershlp  bonds  will  have 
enough  new  mortgage  money  on  de- 
posit to  finance  a  large  i}ercentage  of 
the  housing  we  need. 

The  savings  and  loans  have  assured 
us  they  will  be  able  to  operate  and 
make  a  profit  on  the  200  basis  point 
spread  between  10  percent  (which 
they  pay  for  the  funds)  and  the  12 
percent  they  will  get  for  their  funds. 

We  propose  the  authorization  for 
the  issuance  of  these  bonds  be  termi- 
nated in  3  years. 

We  propose  the  life  of  the  bonds  be 
limited  to  5  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
5-year  period  the  borrower  and  the 
lender  will  renegotiate  the  loan. 

If  you  are  right  in  your  projections, 
Mr.  President— if  Interest  rates  will 
have  returned  to  a  reasonable  level  In 
5  years— the  borrower  and  the  lender 
can  negotiate  a  new  loan  at  a  rate  of 
interest  acceptable  to  both. 

Mr.  President,  it  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed that  each  $100,000  of  new  home 
construction  will  generate  at  least 
$75,000  in  new  taxable  income- 
income  in  the  hands  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plimibers,  painters,  and 
plasterers  who  are  now  out  of  work 
and  on  relief. 

This  $75,000  of  new  income  taxed  at 
a  low  predictable  20  percent  will 
produce  $15,000  of  new  tax  income  in 
the  year  of  construction— an  amount 
which  will  probably  be  greater  than 
the  total  amount  of  tax  credit  allowed 
to  the  investors  who  put  up  that 
$100,000. 

In  addition  to  this  initial  increase  in 
tax  collection,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
terest differential  will  generate  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  new  tax  income  for 
the  Treasury. 

Now.  who  is  in  favor  of  this  propos- 
al. Mr.  President?  All  of  the  carpen- 
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ters,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  painters, 
plasterers,  concrete  finishers  now  out 
of  work  are  looking  to  this  administra- 
tion to  do  something  to  help  them  get 
their  jobs  back. 

The  several  thousand  savings  and 
loans  and  thrift  institutions  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble  are  looking  to  this  admin- 
istration to  help  them  climb  back  on 
the  road  toward  solvency  and  profit. 

The  more  than  1  million  American 
families  who  cannot  now  afford  the 
housing  they  need  are  looking  to  this 
administration  to  help  them  satisfy 
their  aspirations. 

Now,  who  is  opposed  to  these  reme- 
dies, Mr.  President? 

The  commercial  bankers  object  to 
this  program  because  they  say  it 
amounts  to  credit  allocation.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  conunltted  to  borrow- 
ing fimds  at  10  percent  and  lending 
them  out  at  12  percent. 

Many  of  these  commercial  bankers, 
Mr.  President,  believe  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  done  too  much  to  encourage 
the  American  people  to  own  their  own 
homes.  They  call  it  a  subsidy  because 
homeowners  are  permitted  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  Interest  on  their  mort- 
gaes  from  their  Income  taxes. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  you  have  effec- 
tively employed  the  principles  of  tax 
Incentive  as  applied  to  the  business 
commimity  of  this  Nation.  Should  we 
not  now  employ  tax  incentives  to  put 
the  construction  trades  back  to  work? 

In  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, I*resident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
proposed  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. This  was  a  simple  bill.  It  per- 
mitted the  working  man  to  capitalize 
his  future  earnings  and  to  acquire  the 
housing  he  desired. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  PKA 
anyone  could  acquire  a  home  if  he  had 
50  percent  to  pay  down  and  could  pay 
off  the  mortgage  in  3  years.  And  prior 
to  the  FHA,  Mr.  I»resident.  we  were  a 
nation  of  renters,  not  of  homeowners. 

As  a  result  of  the  FHA  we  are  now  a 
nation  of  homeowners. 

Homeownershlp,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
part  of  the  American  dream.  It  helps 
to  stabilize  society.  It  helps  to  main- 
tain families. 

Your  programs,  Mr.  President,  have 
provided  incentive  for  savings  in  the 
liberalized  individual  retirement  ac- 
count laws  and  the  Keogh  plan  laws. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  any 
time  the  Govenmient  lets  a  citizen 
keep  any  part  of  his  earnings  it  is  cost- 
ing the  Government  in  taxes. 

I  do  not  think  you  believe  this  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  believe  it.  The 
money  Americans  earn  does  not  ipso 
facto  become  the  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  collector. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  our  Presi- 
dent whether  anyone  suffers  if  the 
homeowner  can  deduct  the  amount  of 
his  Interest  expense  from  his  tax  li- 
ability? The  receiver  of  that  interest 
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payment  must  pay  taxes  on  what  he 
receives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  continue  with 
this: 

Is  it  wrong.  Mr.  I>resident,  to  let  the 
saver  and  the  worker  acquire  a  home 
of  his  own?  Would  it  better  serve  the 
Nation's  interest  to  have  that  money 
go  into  the  hands  of  commercial  bank- 
ers—become a  part  of  the  credit  pool 
to  be  claimed  by  spenders  in  Govern- 
ment—by the  great  multinational  busi- 
ness corporations? 

What  is  the  trade  off  Involved  in 
measure?  The  Treasury  gives  up  a 
modest  amount  in  tax  credits  and  im- 
mediately receives  far  more  in  taxes 
on  newly  created  taxable  Income. 

This  would  not  be  so  if  all  of  the  un- 
employed caJDenters,  bricklayers, 
plumbers,  painters,  cement  finishers, 
and  plasterers  could  find  work  in 
other  fields  at  satisfactory  wages.  But 
they  cannot. 

Mr.  President,  America  needs  hous- 
ing. Millions  of  our  people  live  in  sub- 
standard housing.  And  while  the  rate 
of  growth  and  demand  of  new  housing 
may  not  be  as  great  in  the  next  10 
years  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the 
immediate  demand  is  for  at  least  a  mil- 
lion new  housing  units  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  economy  were 
sound  and  growing— if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  were  down  to  4  percent  or  5 
percent— we  could  fold  our  hands  in 
our  laps  and  do  nothing.  But  that  is 
not  the  case. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
this  administration— looking  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  to  take  action— to  do 
something— something  which  will 
start  moving  the  country  ahead  again. 

Our  remedy,  Mr.  President,  is  tem- 
porary. If,  as  I  believe  and  you  believe, 
interest  rates  will  come  down  as  you 
continue  to  win  your  battle  against  in- 
flation, the  program  we  propose  may 
not  be  needed  even  3  years  from  now. 
But  today  something  must  be  done. 

Something  must  be  done  to  restore 
the  people's  confidence  in  our  econo- 
my and  In  the  competence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  we  implore  you  to 
carefully  consider  the  remedy  we  have 
proposed.  Under  the  limited  terms  In 
the  legislation  there  will  be  no  direct 
tax  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Under  the  limited  terms  we  have  pro- 
posed the  remedy  will  only  extend  for 
a  maximum  of  8  years  and  then  only  if 
3  years  from  today  the  interest  rates 
are  still  at  15  percent  or  16  percent. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  done  a  re- 
markably admirable  thing  in  providing 
tax  relief  for  the  American  business 
commimity. 

If  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
future  to  permit  rapid  writeoffs,  in- 
vestment tax  credits,  and  other  incen- 
tives to  the  business  community,  is  it 
not  also  in  our  future  interest  to  act 
now  to  put  the  construction  workers 
back  on  the  job— to  permit  American 
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families  to  acquire  adequate  new  hous- 
ing? 

We  do  not  ask  any  Federal  guaran- 
tee for  the  homeownershlp  bonds.  We 
do  not  ask  the  Federal  Government  to 
appropriate  $3  or  $5  or  $10  or  $15  bil- 
lion to  finance  housing  as  has  been 
proposed  elsewhere. 

All  we  ask  is  a  small  amount  of  tax 
forgiveness  to  the  investor  who  is  will- 
ing to  put  his  money  into  homeowner- 
ship  bonds  at  10  percent  with  the  as- 
surance he  will  have  14  percent  after 
tax  return. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Interest  rates 
come  down  this  program  will  self-de- 
struct. And  if  millions  of  American 
workers  go  back  to  work— and  if  the 
lending  Institutions  which  have  tradi- 
tionally financed  new  housing  move 
from  a  loss  to  a  profit — this  program 
would  no  longer  be  needed  or  em- 
ployed. 

You,  Mr.  President,  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  order  the  interest  rates 
lowered— but  you  do  have  the  author- 
ity to  advanace  a  program  which  will, 
in  effect,  lower  the  rates  of  interest  on 
new  housing. 

Such  a  move,  Mr.  President,  would 
have  a  dramatically  beneficial  effect 
on  the  employment  rate.  Such  a  move, 
Mr.  President,  would  satisfy  the  aspi- 
rations of  at  least  a  million  American 
families  who  are  now  pessimistic  about 
their  future. 

Such  a  move,  Mr.  President,  wiU  be 
accepted  as  a  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  this  administration  has 
the  will  and  the  understanding  to 
adopt  a  temporary  measure  which  will 
improve  the  present  situation  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Who  else  will  benefit,  Mr.  President, 
beyond  the  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
plumbers,  painters,  plasterers,  and 
cement  finishers  who  will  go  back  to 
work? 

Who  else  will  be  benefited  beyond 
the  million  American  families  who 
desperately  desire  new  housing? 

Why  the  answer,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  every  segment  of  the  American 
economy  will  benefit. 

The  automobile  Industry  will  have 
new  customers.  The  carpetmakers— 
the  furniture  builders— the  manufac- 
turers of  home  appliances— the  real 
estate— the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Subsidy,  Mr.  President,  is  repugnant 
to  all  true  conservatives.  But  this  is 
not  a  subsidy. 

This,  Mr.  F*resident,  is  a  program  of 
sensible  employment  of  a  tax  incen- 
tive. In  this  case  a  tax  incentive  which 
will  result  in  a  greater  net  tax  collec- 
tion by  the  Treasury.  A  tax  Incentive, 
Mr.  President,  which  will  take  people 
off  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  and 
put  them  back  to  work  providing  a 
needed  product. 

A  tax  incentive,  Mr.  President, 
which  will  reinforce  our  faith  in  the 
American  dream. 
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This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  I  would 
tell  our  great  President  Ronald 
Reaffan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  recommen- 
dation I  gave  to  you.  to  our  colleagues, 
and  to  the  administration  on  how  to 
improve  the  sad  state  of  our  construc- 
tion industry.* 
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AMERICAN  YOUTH  HOSTEL 
WEEK,  MAT  2-8,  1982 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

or  raw  JBUXT 

IH  THX  HOUSZ  or  REFRXSXIfTATrVKS 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  you  to  Join  in  celebrating 
American  Youth  Hostels'  48th  year— a 
year  in  which  membership  has  grown 
to  over  100,000.  and  has  continued  to 
grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  15  percent. 

In  reviewing  this  year  we  see  that  all 
the  elements  in  the  AYH  long-range 
plan  are  coming  together.  AYH  now 
has  close  to  300  hostels  nationwide, 
with  negotiations  underway  for  new 
hostels  from  California  to  Boston. 
They  are  moving  rapidly  in  developing 
what  is  expected  to  be  the  most  exten- 
sive and  best  hosteling  system  in  the 
world,  providing  year  round  opportu- 
nities for  outdoor  recreation  and  inex- 
pensive educational  travel  through 
hosteling.  available  to  all  age  groups. 

The  AYH  network  of  services  in- 
cludes prepackaged  and  custom  de- 
signed tours,  low-cost  accommodations 
and  transportations,  discounted  books 
and  travel  items,  as  well  as  training  for 
those  interested  in  a  more  active  role 
in  our  travel  programs. 

As  we  approach  American  Youth 
Hostel  Week.  May  2-8.  1982,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  enclose  President  Rea- 
gan's proclamation  endorsing  Ameri- 
can Youth  Hostels  Week. 

Amzricam  YotrtH  Hostzl  Wxke.  Mat  iS, 
1982 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  American 
Youth  Hostels  for  48  years  of  service  dedi- 
cated to  providing  low-cost  accommodations 
to  travelers— both  Americans  and  those 
from  other  countries. 

Your  efforts  have  contributed  to  Interna- 
tional goodwill  by  enabling  thousands  of 
people  from  abroad  to  visit  our  nation  each 
year  and  gain  a  better  understanding  of  Its 
principles  and  Its  people. 

You  also  have  effectively  sponsored  out- 
door recreational  and  educational  activities 
which  highlight  the  wonderful  scenic  at- 
tractions of  the  United  SUtes. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  In  this  movement  In  the  future. 

ROMALD  RKAOAH.* 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KZMTUCXY 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OP  RSPRKSDrrATIVSS 
Thursday,  April  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  2 
days  at  my  alma  mater,  Notre  Dame, 
to   discuss    the   Immigration   Reform 
and  Control  Act  of   1982,  H.R.  5872, 
which  I  Introduced  In  March  with  my 
colleagues.       Congressmen       Robert 
McClory  and  Hamilton  Fish. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  introduoed 
in  the  Senate  by  my  counterpart 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Immigration 
Subcommittee,  Alah  Simpson. 

It  was  an  exciting  and  worthwhile  2 
days  at  my  former  campus.  Much  of 
the  time  was  spent  speaking  to  Notre 
Dame  Law  School  students  at  meet- 
ings arranged  by  former  Gov.  John 
GUllgan.  who  now  serves  as  head  of 
the  White  Center  for  Law,  Govern- 
ment and  Human  Rights  at  the  law 
school. 

The  students  asked  penetrating  and 
pointed  questions,  indicating  once 
again  that  the  interest  in  immigration 
policy  is  widespread. 

I  also  had  a  chance  to  speak  with 
university  president.  Father  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh.  who.  among  his  many 
other  accomplishments,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy.  The 
report  of  the  select  commission  was  an 
important  element  that  went  into  the 
development  of  the  Slmpson-Ma^ll 
immigration  reform  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Father 
Hesburgh  strongly  supports  our  bill. 
This  man.  who  takes  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  in  his  support  of  civil  rights,  sees 
our  bill  as  fair  and  compassionate.  He 
testified  last  week  at  a  Joint  hearing 
Senator  Simi^on  and  I  held  on  our 
bill,  and  his  eloquent  endorsement  of 
it  was  very  gratifying. 

Father  Ted's  backing  for  two  major 
elements  of  our  bUl— sanctions  against 
employers  who  knowingly  hire  illegal 
aliens  and  the  development  of  a  secure 
verification  system  so  that  employers 
will  know  who  Is  eligible  to  work— is 
testimony  to  the  balanced  approach 
Senator  Simpson  and  I  have  taken  in 
our  legislation. 

I  include  in  the  Recori)  following  my 
statement  the  testimony  Father  Hes- 
burgh delivered  before  our  subcommit- 
tee April  20.  I  also  include  an  article 
from  the  Notre  Dame  Observer  pre- 
pared by  a  student  staff  writer.  Ms. 
Laura  Degnan,  on  my  visit: 
TuTiMOinr  or  thx  Rcvxrcnd  Thxodomc  M. 

HKSBintGH.     C.S.C..     COCHAIRMAlf     Or     THX 

Ctttzkns'    CoMMrrm    roR    Immioratioii 

RxroRM 

Chairman  Simpson,  Chairman  Maooll 
and  members  of  the  subcommittees,  it  Is 
Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
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you  today  at  this  Joint  hearing.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  be  testifying  before  two 
good  friends— Al  Slmpsoa,  with  whom  I 
worked  so  closely  for  about  18  months  on 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  and  Ron  Mazzoll,  a  Notre 
Dame  graduate,  by  the  way.  with  whom  I 
have  worked  over  the  course  of  the  last  year 
to  help  fashion  a  new  Immigration  law. 

My  concern  with  Immigration  and  refugee 
policy  Is  well  Imown  and  my  positions  on 
the  Issues  which  confront — and  sometimes 
confound— us  In  this  area  are  on  the  record. 
And  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  say  that  In 
my  Judgment,  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1982  effectively  deals  with 
the  thorny  Issue*  of  controlling  UJS.  Immi- 
gration and  refugee  policy  In  a  Just,  fair, 
humane  and  race-free  manner.  It  Is  a  bill 
which  my  Citizens'  Committee  for  Immigra- 
tion Reform  can  support  whole-heartedly, 
and  It  Is  legislation  which  "successfully  ad- 
dresses most  of  the  difficult  issues  and  .  .  . 
bridges  the  confllcU  to  achieve  an  effective 
reform",  as  my  good  friend,  Benjamin  Civi- 
lettl  said  a  few  weeks  ago  in  testimony 
before  this  very  committee. 

The  Slmpson-Maaoll  bill  parallels  most  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
and  recognizes  the  need  for  controlling  ille- 
gal migration  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting legal  immigration  at  a  reasonable 
level— but  more  about  that  point  a  little 
later  in  my  testimony.  Most  significantly, 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
addresses  the  Issues  of  identifying  those  le- 
gally eligible  to  work  in  this  country  and 
sanctions  against  employers  who  knowingly 
hire  undocumented  workers  In  an  Intelli- 
gent and  effective  manner.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  people  come  to  this  country  pri- 
marily to  work  and  unless  this  pull  of  avail- 
able work  Is  de- magnetized,  we  can  never 
control  Illegal  migration.  It  also  under- 
stands the  absolute  necessity  for  a  cotmter- 
felt-reslstant.  nondiscriminating  means  of 
worker  Identification— to  be  developed  In  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  by  the  Executive 
branch  with  frequent  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  their  progress.  The  Select  Commis- 
sion came  to  the  conclusion  after  eighteen 
months  of  tough  deliberations  that  there  is 
no  other  effective  way  to  control  Illegal  mi- 
gration. 

This  new  bill  also  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  improving  border  enforcement,  and  I  ap- 
plaud your  recognition  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Immigration  Service. 
We  would  Just  be  kidding  ourselves  If  we 
thought  that  the  INS  could  do  an  effective 
Job  of  patrolling  our  borders  and  Interior 
enforcement  without  the  money  to  do  the 
Job  right.  None  of  us  want  to  see  draconian 
measures  taken  at  the  border,  ports  of  entry 
or  W  the  interior  by  INS  officials,  but  we  do 
want  to  see  the  professionalism  of  the  ENS 
Increased  through  proper  education  and 
training  and  we  do  want  our  borders  effec- 
tively protected  with  sufficient  manpower 
and  equipment. 

I  also  commend  the  sponsors  for  coming 
to  grips  with  the  thorny  Issues  of  asylum 
and  adjudication  procedures.  None  of  us  Is 
satisfied  with  an  asylum  process  which 
drags  on  for  years  or  an  immigration  status 
which  results  from  endless  hearings,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  all  concerned  with 
fairness.  You  recognize  these  problems  and 
propose  solutions  which  provide  for  consti- 
tutionally based  challenges  and  proper  legal 
assistance.  I  am  also  especially  pleased  to 
note  that  you  have  not  recommended  the 
questionable  policy  Initiative  of  Interdiction 
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of  boats  camming  aliens  at  sea,  which  the 
Administration  recommended  In  Its  legisla- 
tive proposals  last  summer.  In  my  mind,  this 
is  a  "quick-fix"  solution  to  a  very  tricky 
problem  which  may  well  get  us  into  more 
trouble  than  it  solves. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  of  all  your  proposals  and  also  the 
one  which  is  the  most  controversial  Is  the 
recommendation  to  legalize  those  undocu- 
mented aliens  who  have  continuously  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  since  January  1, 
1978,  and  to  grant  temporary  status  to  those 
here  since  January  1,  1980.  The  Select  Com- 
mission took  the  view,  unanimously,  that  le- 
galization was  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
those  persons  who  are  already  In  the  coun- 
try, with  equity  In  American  life  and  with  a 
stake  in  our  society,  who  are  currently 
living  as  an  underclass  outside  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  You  have  recognized  that 
we  will  all  benefit  if  these  undocumented 
persons  come  out  of  the  shadows  and  par- 
ticipate more  fully  In  American  life. 

I  have  only  one  word  of  caution  here.  It 
would  be  much  simpler,  administratively, 
much  cleaner  and  much  fairer  If  the  date  of 
residence  In  the  U.S.  was  moved  u*)  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980,  for  all  undocumented  persons 
Instead  of  having  a  separate  cut-off  date  for 
those  coming  between  1978  and  1980,  with  a 
separate  status. 

As  far  as  legal  Immigration  is  concerned, 
we  are  in  total  agreement  that  refugee  ad- 
missions should  be  outside  of  any  celling— or 
cap— on  total  numbers.  We  must  be  given 
the  flexibility  to  deal  with  world  crises  In  a 
humane  manner,  and  this  provision  enables 
us  to  respond  quickly  and  humanely. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  certain  that 
the  number  of  legal  entries  to  the  United 
States  Is  adequate  for  our  national  Interests. 
We  need  to  be  on  guard  that  we  don't  get 
stampeded  Into  estallshlng  a  number  for 
lawful  admissions  which  is  to  low  because  of 
the  confluence  of  recent  events  In  South 
Florida,  the  pressure  of  refugees  from  Indo- 
china, growing  economic  malaise  in  the 
United  States  and  the  quite  natural  fear 
which  many  folks  have  of  foreigners. 

Especially  with  a  cap,  we  urge  you  to  con- 
sider admitting  slightly  more  than  425,000 
immigrants  yearly— perhaps  475,000  annual- 
ly. By  admitting  a  higher  number,  we  would 
still  be  well  below  the  historic  average.  And 
study  after  study  has  concluded  that  In  the 
long  run  Immigrants  and  refugees  work 
hard,  save  and  Invest  and  create  more  Jobs 
than  they  take. 

With  the  allocation  of  an  additional 
40.000  visas  for  the  combined  use  of  Mexico 
and  Canada,  a  move  which  we  agree  makes 
good  sense,  it  Is  particularly  important  to 
raise  the  numt>ers,  at  least  to  accommodate 
these  additional  visas. 

llie  Internal  allocation  In  the  proposed 
legislation  between  the  family  reunification 
category  and  the  independent  immigrants, 
together  with  the  elaborate  system  of  ad- 
justment of  numbers  of  family  members 
within  the  country  ceilings,  needs  close 
scrutiny.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  Simp- 
son-Ma^»ll  bill  errs  on  the  side  of  restrict- 
ing family  reunification  when  this  policy  is 
precisely  that  which  we  want  to  preserve. 

Ideally,  we  probably  should  devise  a 
system  which  contains  a  mechanism  for 
flexibility.  Although  the  Select  Commission 
did  not  formally  recommend  an  Immigration 
council  or  conunlsslon  to  help  maintain 
flexibility,  a  number  of  commissioners  fa- 
vored such  a  mechanism.  That  way  Con- 
gress could  set  five-year  admission  goals  and 
the  council  could  look  at  actual  figures  of 
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admissions  and  world  conditions  to  adjust 
the  numbers  up  or  down. 

With  these  few  suggestions  for  change, 
the  Slmpson-Mazzoll  bill  could  well  be  the 
most  comprehensive,  the  most  fair,  the  most 
humane,  and  the  most  rational  of  all  at- 
tempts to  control  Immigration  In  our  na- 
tion's history.  This  country  stands  for  op- 
portunity, freedom,  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity and  admiration  of  diversity,  and  your 
legislation  reasserts  our  own  values  and  tra- 
ditions while  being  mindful  of  our  own  self- 
interest. 

I  admire  you  for  your  courage,  and  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  achievement.  I  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  So  we  traverse  the  diffi- 
cult road  to  passage  of  your  legislation. 

[FYom  the  Notre  Dame  Observer,  Apr.  16, 
1982] 

Mazzou  DxrcNDS  Nxw  Immigration  Bill 
(By  Laura  Degnan) 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  our 
world  today  Is  "the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
human  tide,"  according  to  Kentucky  Con- 
gressman Romano  MamoU,  a  Notre  Dame 
graduate  who  visited  the  campus  yesterday 
to  discuss  his  new  Immigration  blU. 

"A  nation's  response  to  this  (problem)  Is  a 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  that  nation," 
Ma^K>ll  asserted  in  a  lecture  last  night. 

MazzoU  said  he  hopes  that  his  bill  will 
arrive  at  a  mean  position  between  those 
who  would  refuse  everyone  seeking  to  enter 
the  U.S.  and  those  who  would  welcome  ev- 
eryone. 

We  should  not  yield  to  voices  who  don't 
want  to  welcome  new  people  into  our  coun- 
try, said  Mazzoli,  noting  that  to  stay  great. 
America  needs  "an  Infusion  of  new  blood 
and  new  attitudes." 

MamoU  stressed  the  necessity  of  the 
changes  which  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  new  immigration  bUl,  pointing  out  the 
Increasingly  large  numbers  of  people  enter- 
ing the  United  SUtes  both  legally  and  Ille- 
gally each  year. 

He  also  Included  the  growing  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  U.S.,  with  Immigrants 
taking  Jobs  away  from  U.S.  citizens  at  a  dis- 
placement rate  of  50  percent. 

Many  of  the  Immigrants  who  take  these 
Jobs  are  here  illegaUy.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  illegal  workers  hold  well-paying,  high- 
skilled  positions  In  construction. 

The  first  Important  element  of  the  new 
immigration  bill  addresses  the  problem  of 
employers  hiring  Illegal  aliens,  an  activity 
which  Is  now  legal,  according  to  MazzoU. 

Mazzoll's  bill  would  make  It  Illegal  for  em- 
ployers to  hire  or  recruit  anyone  without 
documents  securing  their  legal  status  In  the 
United  States. 

Congressman  addressed  the  question  of 
employers  discriminatir?  against  people 
who  appear  to  be  foreign,  such  as  Hispanic 
people,  by  stressing  the  fact  that  everyone 
could  be  required  to  submit  identification 
upon  hiring. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  Mazzoli  said  the  Immigration 
Naturalization  Service  (INS),  which  controls 
the  border,  should  be  strengthened. 

His  new  Immigration  bill  would  provide 
for  amnesty  for  Illegal  aliens  In  the  United 
States  who  have  been  here  since  before 
1980,  and  who  have  "put  roots  In  their  com- 
munity." Mazzoli  feels  that  these  people 
have  done  a  service  to  the  community  In 
which  they  settled.  If  they  have  participated 
and  worked  hard  at  honest  Jobs. 

This  provision  is  controversisJ  because 
some  people  feel  that  It  revpards  illegal  ac- 
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tlvity.  Mazzoli  feels  that  it  Is  "unfair  to  rec- 
ognize that  these  people  didn't  break  the 
law,"  while  they  were  here,  peacefully  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  and  well-being  of 
their  communities. 

Further  points  about  the  bill  which  Maz- 
zoli brought  up  regarded  the  question  of 
granting  asylum.  He  feels  that  the  current 
system  can't  handle  the  some  106.000 
asylum  cases  presently  pending  the  INS. 
The  bill  would  move  the  Job  of  Judging 
questions  of  asylum  away  from  the  enforc- 
ers of  the  law  to  a  separate  group,  within 
the  Justice  Department,  but  outside  the 
INS. 

The  new  bill  would  provide  greater  lenien- 
cy towards  Amerasian  children,  fathered  by 
U.S.  soldiers  in  Asia,  facilitating  permission 
for  adoption,  up  to  age  25.  It  would  also  re- 
quire that  foreign  studenU  in  U.S.  universi- 
ties leave  the  U.S.  for  at  least  2  years  before 
adjusting  their  status  In  the  U.S. 

Ma:moU  pointed  out  that  foreign  students 
who  remain  In  the  United  States  after  grad- 
uation, and  become  citizens,  "deprive  their 
countries  of  their  talent  and  skills." 

The  last  hearing  for  the  bill  In  Congress  Is 
this  Tuesday.  MazzoU  expects  support  from 
the  Administration,  as  well  as  from  various 
labor  groups.* 


BOSTON  GLOBE  ENDORSES 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cru- 
cial piece  of  smaU  business  legislation 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  House  shortly. 
The  blU  is  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act— H,R.  4326.  Its 
purpose  is  to  reverse  the  decline  in  In- 
novation that  is  undermining  our  eco- 
nomic and  technological  foundation. 

The  Boston  Globe,  which  has  close 
ties  to  the  academic  and  research  com- 
munity in  the  Boston  area,  recently 
published  an  editorial  that  strongly 
endorses  the  innovation  bill. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  aU  Mem- 
bers. It  points  out  how  unjustified  the 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  and 
criticism  of  the  innovation  bill  is. 

Following  is  the  Globe  editorial  of 
April  8,  1982: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  8,  1982] 
Small  Business,  Big  Battle 

There  has  been  a  bit  of  a  tempest  in 
Washington  over  legislation,  which  whizzed 
through  the  Senate  on  a  90-to-O  vote,  that 
would  require  federal  departments  contract- 
ing for  research  and  development  to  In- 
crease their  contracts  with  smaU  business 
by  1  percent  over  the  next  three  years. 

Strident  criticism  of  the  measiu-e,  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Warren  Rudman  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Sen.  Kennedy,  has  come 
from  university  officials.  They  are  worried 
that  vast  amounts  of  money  will  be  diverted 
from  baelc  research  at  a  time  when  govern- 
ment sp)onsorshlp  of  such  research  Is  being 
strangled  by  Reagonomics. 

Those  fears  are  not  justified.  They  were 
based.  In  substantial  measure,  on  a  belief 
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that  ail  of  the  research  and  development 
money  set  aside  for  small  businesses  would 
come  out  of  money  appropriated  for  basic 
research  and  that  applied  research  grants, 
which  typically  go  to  large  corporate  labora- 
tories, would  be  unaffected. 

In  fact,  an  amendment  was  attached  to 
the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor  which  says  that 
no  more  than  1  percent  of  the  basic  re- 
search funds  can  be  diverted  to  small  busi- 
ness. Further,  nothing  in  the  bill  compels 
that  any  basic  research  contracts  be  award- 
ed to  small  business.  If  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  which  finances 
much  of  the  government-sponsored  basic  re- 
search, finds  no  small  business  with  the  ca- 
pacity or  desire  to  undertake  basic  research 
projects  In  which  It  Is  interested,  it  need 
make  no  awards  in  that  area. 

The  crucial  role  of  small  business  In  stim- 
ulating Innovation  Is  well  known.  So,  too.  is 
the  need  for  technological  and  productive 
advances  in  the  nations  economy  to  Im- 
prove its  position  In  world  markets.  An 
effort  by  the  federal  government  designed 
to  enhance  the  small  business  research  Is  an 
effort  worth  making.* 


CENTREVILLE.  ALA.,  PRESS 
CHIEF  JIM  OAKLEY,  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
ni  THX  ROUSE  or  RKPRXSENTATITCS 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  story  that 
appeared  In  the  Birmingham  News  on 
Sunday.  April  18,  1982. 

The  article  written  by  Mr.  Prank 
Sikora  of  the  News  staff  features  Mr. 
Jim  Oakley,  Jr.,  of  Centrevllle,  Ala., 
which  is  located  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District.  Jim's  story  Is  fasci- 
nating and  very  special.  Following  Is 
the  article  In  Its  entirety  as  it  ap- 
peared In  the  paper. 

Cehthzvillx.— He  privately  dreams  about 
being  a  detective,  digging  into  unsolved 
crime  cases  and  discovering  the  truth. 

But  in  real  life,  Jim  Oakley  Jr..  has  a  job 
that  many  others  dream  about  having— 
editor  of  a  newspaper. 

He's  the  editor-publisher  of  The  Centre- 
vllle Press,  circulation  5,000,  the  printed 
voice  of  Bibb  County. 

The  Press  gives  local  people  the  kind  of 
news  they  don't  find  elsewhere:  Who  is  get- 
ting married,  who  died,  the  babies  bom, 
what  streets  are  going  to  be  paved,  what 
bridge  Is  going  to  be  repaired,  and  when  the 
PTA  meeU. 

Oakley,  46,  a  husky  man  with  reddish 
hair,  keeps  in  close  contact  with  local  offi- 
cials on  what's  happening,  writes  stories, 
takes  pictures,  develops  the  fUm,  prints  it, 
and  does  the  layout  and  make-up  by  the 
time  press  time  comes  each  Wednesday 
morning. 

"We're  heavy  on  the  local  people  and 
former  residents."  he  said.  "We  also  put  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  church  news,  community 
events  and  so  on." 

He  doesn't  write  editorials  as  such.  But  his 
front  page  column— called  "Rambling 
Thought  "—Is  broad  enough  in  scope  to 
allow  opinions. 

"Mostly  they  are  local  things. "  he  said, 
"but  I  also  comjnent  on  state,  national  and 
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international  issues,  because  a  guy  in  Bibb 
Cotinty.  Alabama,  has  as  much  right  to  an 
opinion  as  somebody  for  The  New  York 
Times." 

While  sometimes  wearing  a  suit  and  tie. 
he  often  comes  to  work  in  blue  Jeans  and  a 
plaid  shirt. 

"This  is  a  family  business. "  he  said.  "My 
father  bought  the  paper  in  1929  and  ran  it 
until  1973.  when  he  died.  I  took  over  then, 
but  liad  worked  here  since  19M.  when  I 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama." 

Today,  his  wife.  Shirley,  and  sons  Mike. 
24.  and  Bill.  23.  and  daughter.  Melanie.  18. 
Join  in  to  help  go  to  press  each  week. 

Many  think  the  pace  and  the  pressures 
are  below  that  found  in  larger  newspapers. 
Not  so,  said  Oakley,  noting  that  sometimes 
you  have  to  print  such  things  as  who  was  ar- 
rested. There  have  been  times  when  person- 
al friends  have  had  their  names  listed,  he 
said. 

There  have  been  the  big  stories  over  the 
yean,  too.  Coverage  of  the  Brent  tornado  of 
1973,  for  instance,  earned  the  paper  an 
award  from  the  Associated  Press. 

In  1968,  Oakley  and  his  father  worked  on 
a  local  speed  trap  situation  which  resulted 
in  ihe  abolition  of  the  state's  Justice  of  the 
peace  court  system. 

But  the  moat  perplexing  story  was  the 
mystery  youth  who  showed  up  here  in  April 
1981. 

"He  was  hitch-hiking  and  a  man  gave  him 
a  ride  up  around  Montevallo. '  Oakley  said. 
"Well,  when  they  got  here  they  had  a  wreck 
and  went  into  the  Cahaba  River.  Tlie  boy 
couldn't  get  out  of  the  car  and  drowned.  He 
had  no  identification.  We  didnt  know  any- 
thing about  him,  except  he  had  heavy 
clothes  on.  We  figured  he  came  from  up 
North." 

Townspeople  donated  money  to  buy  a 
casket  and  a  plot.  The  grave  has  a  marker 
saying  the  identity  of  the  youth  lying  there 
isunlmown. 

"We've  wondered  if  the  boy  didn't  come 
down  here  for  the  civil  rights  activity," 
Oakley  said.  "The  freedom  riders  were  In 
the  state  about  that  time.  But  we  really 
don't  know." 

Smalltown  editors  usually  have  as  much 
power  as  elected  officials.  Oakley  Is  on  local 
boards,  such  as  the  Bibb  County  Hospital. 

But  his  influence  Is  felt  at  the  sUte  level, 
too.  He  la  chairman  of  the  Alabama  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education,  and  its  senior 
member. 

Jim  Oakley,  Jr..  is  tnily  an  outstand- 
ing Individual.  His  devotion  and  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Centrevllle.  Bibb 
County,  and  the  State  of  Alabama,  are 
outstanding  In  the  public  area. 

I  am  honored  to  have  a  gentleman  of 
this  caliber  in  my  district.  This  trib- 
ute. Mr.  Speaker,  recognizes  men  who 
we  as  Congressmen  depend  on  for  help 
and  advice  back  home.  We  need  today 
more  citizens  like  Jim  Oakley.  Jr. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  know  this  In- 
dividual and  I  wanted  to  share  this  de- 
lightful, refreshing  story  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 


Apnl  29,  1982 


COMMEMORATION  OP 
VERRAZANO  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OP  PKHIfftTLVAKU 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELLIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ver- 
razano  Day  was  commemorated  on 
April  17  while  the  House  was  In  a  dis- 
trict work  period.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
salute  the  famous  Italian  navigator. 
Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  who  sailed 
imder  the  French  flag  in  exploring 
and  charting  the  middle  Atlantic 
coastal  region  of  the  United  States. 

In  January  1525.  Francis  I  of  France 
authorized  an  expedition  of  four  ships 
to  map  the  Atlantic  coast  In  the  hope 
of  establishing  an  empire  in  the  New 
World.  Verrazano  commanded  the 
Dauphine,  one  of  the  four  ships. 

Although  Verrazano's  most  signifi- 
cant discoveries  were  along  the  middle 
Atlantic  coastal  region,  his  ship  trav- 
eled as  far  norih  as  Cape  Cod  and 
Nova  Scotia.  It  was  during  the  winter 
of  1525  that  Verrazano  sighted  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  He  later  charted  Delaware 
Bay,  Narragansett  Bay.  and  New  York 
Harbor.  The  famous  Verrazano  Bridge 
between  Staten  Island  and  Brookl}^ 
was  named  In  his  honor. 

I  Join  with  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent in  Pennsylvania's  11th  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  in  saluting  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  this  great  explor- 
er.* 


MISTAKEN  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE 
PALKLANDS  DISPUTE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  HASSACHDSKTTS 
nV  THX  HOUSE  or  RZFRCSEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.    FRANK.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    a 

recent  article  printed  In  the  Boston 
Globe,  Ekiwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.,  points  out 
the  moral  and  political  defects  of  our 
failuie  to  support  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  its  stand  against  Argentine  ag- 
gression in  the  case  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. 

From  Its  decision  last  year  to  press 
hard  for  legislation  which  would  allow 
a  restoration  of  military  aid  to  the  Ar- 
gentine dictatorship  through  Its  cur- 
rent unwillingness  to  be  clear  In  what 
ought  to  be  American  support  for  Brit- 
ain's resistance  to  aggression,  the  ad- 
ministration has  pursued  a  mistaken 
policy  with  regard  to  Argentina.  While 
the  administration  has  courted  the  Ar- 
gentine Government,  we  have  seen 
that  Government  Increase  Its  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  ways  that 
have    undermined    American    policy, 
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and  we  have  most  recently  seen  an  un- 
justified act  of  armed  aggression  by 
Argentina  against  our  British  ally. 

I  urge  the  President  and  his  foreign 
policy  advisers  to  reconsider  their  mis- 
taken stand  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  stand  with  Great  Britain  once 
again  in  beating  back  armed  aggres- 
sion. 
The  article  follows: 

It's  TniK  To  Hzal  ah  Old  Woinn) 
(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder.  Jr.) 
Wasrihgtoh.— As  a  visiting  student  in 
England  in  the  19508  I  was  sometimes  ac- 
costed by  polite  but  wound-up  Tory  ladles 
asking:  "Why  didn't  you  (meaning  the 
United  States)  come  into  the  war  (meaning 
World  War  II)  when  you  should  have 
(1939)?" 

Americans,  whose  memories  are  at  best 
sketchy,  underestimate  the  historic  affili- 
ations that  matter  at  times  of  crisis  to  Brit- 
ain—mattered in  1914  and  1938.  and  matter 
now. 

When  I  was  there,  the  old  grievances  had 
been  inflamed  by  Eisenhower's  failure  to 
support  the  British  at  Suez,  after  Nasser 
pulled  a  Oaltieri  by  seizing  the  canal  illegal- 
ly. There  were  answers,  complicated  by  the 
mysteries  of  Midwestern  isolationism  and 
old- Yankee  Anglophobia.  But  I.  as  a  south- 
erner who  had  been  all  of  five  years  old  In 
1939.  had  no  appetite  to  defend  an  indefen- 
sible neutrality. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  curious 
equivocations  in  the  Falklands  matter 
threaten  to  reopen  these  old  grievances, 
with  less  excuse  than  ever. 

Britain,  under  Margaret  Thatcher,  has 
been  with  this  country  in  every  internation- 
al issue  that  mattered.  Yet  this  Administra- 
tion persists  in  refusing  to  say  bluntly  what 
everyone  knows  to  be  true:  That  in  a  real 
crunch,  American  sympathies  would  be 
overwhelmingly  British,  for  reasons  of  both 
principle  and  sentiment. 

They  already  are.  The  British  Embassy 
here  Is  deluged  by  letters  and  messages  of 
support,  spiced  with  expressions  of  outrage 
and  humiliation  that  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  seem  so  confused  about 
basic  loyalties. 

In  the  Suez  affair  of  1958,  there  was  at 
least  a  long  background  of  honest  Anglo- 
American  disagreement,  left  over  from  Roo- 
sevelt-Churchill days,  over  "imperialism" 
(theirs,  of  course,  ours  being  long  forgot- 
ten). This  factor  extenuated,  if  It  did  not 
excuse,  the  Eisenhower  Administration's 
stab  in  the  back. 

Argentina's  shabby  seizure  of  the  Falk- 
lands offers  no  such  excuse— none,  at  least, 
outside  the  imagination  of  Administration 
geopolitical  theorlste  who  fancy  that  Argen- 
tina Is  a  "friend"  and  "ally." 

Some  friend,  some  ally!  The  Administra- 
tion clings  to  a  dim  belief  that  Argentina 
will  help  contain  Communist  penetration  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Reality  tulles  the 
theory.  Insofar  as  trade  Is  a  wedge  for  that 
penetration,  and  the  Soviet  Union  its  ulti- 
mate source,  Argentina  has  an  unequaled 
record  of  receptivity. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  Argentina's  biggest 
export  customer,  buying  some  80  percent  of 
Its  grain  exports  (and  more,  of  course,  since 
Argentina  grabbed  American  grain  markets 
in  Russia  during  the  Afghanistan  embargo). 
On  April  8.  after  the  Falklands  grab,  a 
Joint  Soviet- Argentina  shrimping  agreement 
was  signed.  Also  since  the  invasion.  Argenti- 
na has  contracted  to  buy  some  $500  million 
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in  oil-drilling  equipment  by  1985  on  easy 
Soviet  credit,  not  to  mention  220  pounds  of 
enriched  Soviet  uraniimi  for  a  nuclear  in- 
dustry that  Is  thought  to  be  headed  for  the 
eventual  production  of  weapons. 

IDespite  this  ostentatious  double-dealing, 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  gone  on 
spealdng  in  public  as  if  "boh  sides"  (to  use 
its  fumy  locution)  were  equally  at  fault  in 
the  Falklands  crisis. 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficiUt  to  guess  what 
else  has  been  said  in  private.  But  misimpres- 
slons  are  dangerous.  Argentina's  cheeky  at- 
tempt to  force  the  US  hand  by  Invoking  the 
Rio  Treaty,  even  while  the  Haig  mediation 
continues,  suggests  that  the  Oaltieri  JunU 
believes  the  Reagan  policy  Is  as  weaseliiig  as 
it  seems. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  does  not 
know  that  the  United  States  is  bound  to  the 
Atlantic  connection  by  fundamental  consid- 
erations, political  and  cultural,  it  fails  to 
grasp  the  first  point  of  American  Interest. 

The  United  SUtes  needs  friends  (though 
not  false  ones)  in  Latin  America.  But  friend- 
ship will  hardly  be  won  by  pretending  that 
the  Atlantic  connection,  with  Britain  at  its 
heart,  is  not  paramount.  Muting  fundamen- 
tal ties  merely  raises  the  odds  on  miscalcula- 
tion. 

Argentina  Is  a  good  bet  to  miscalculate. 
Her  ties  with  the  flotsam  of  European  fas- 
cism stretch  back  to  World  War  II  days.  In 
Agrentlna.  writes  V.  S.  Naipaul,  "political 
realities,  of  plunder  and  the  animosities  en- 
gendered by  plunder,  have  .  .  .  long  been 
clouded  by  rhetoric." 

Plunder  and  cloudy  rhetoric  are  the  es- 
sence of  Argentina's  position  today.  To  hesi- 
tate between  the  plunderers  and  those  of 
our  Atlantic  allies  who  resist  them  is  an  af- 
front to  historic  principles  of  American 
policy  and  interest.  And  it  probably  makes 
shooting  more  likely.* 


VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

oPTKinntssKx 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  America's  volun- 
teers. Voluntarism  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  American  heritage.  In  my  dis- 
trict of  Memphis.  Term.,  voluntarism 
has  long  been  a  part  of  life.  We  have 
volunteers  who  drive  food  to  the 
homebound  needy,  volunteers,  who 
help  young  people  learn  work  skills  or 
go  to  college,  volimteers  who  visit  the 
ill  in  hospitals,  volunteers  who  provide 
books  to  children,  and  who  teach  them 
to  read,  volunteers  who  help  those 
who  immigrate  to  our  country,  volun- 
teers who  do  almost  everything  to  aid 
those  who  need  assistance  in  our  com- 
munity. These  volunteers  do  great 
work  alone;  Federal  cooperation  in 
recent  years  has  helped  them  become 
almost  miracle  workers. 

These  men  and  women,  young 
people  and  senior  citizens,  do  aU  they 
can  to  improve  life  for  others.  Their 
goals  and  activities  are  laudable,  and 
the  fact  that  all  their  efforts  receive 
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little  or  no  recognition  only  Increases 
our  respect  for  them. 

This  week  provides  a  time  for  all  of 
us  to  stop  and  thank  the  volimteers  of 
Memphis  and  America.  In  conjunction 
with  this  national  recognition,  I  would 
like  to  announce  my  nominations  for 
the  National  Volimteer  Action 
Awards. 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  Mem- 
phis Volunteer  Placement  program 
was  nominated  for  its  work  in  helping 
public  high  school  students  explore 
their  career  needs  and  options,  and  in 
aiding  them  in  attaining  their  goals. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bogatln,  a  professional 
advertising  person,  was  nominated  in 
the  area  of  the  arts  for  her  efforts  to 
make  art  accessible  and  interesting  to 
all  Memphians. 

Mrs.  Fran  Buchalter  is  a  familiar 
face  to  all  the  residents  of  the  Mem- 
phis B'nai  B'rith  Home.  For  her  work 
In  improving  the  lives  of  the  elderly 
residents  of  this  home  and  hospital.  I 
have  nominated  her  In  the  area  of 
health. 

One  of  the  poorer  areas  of  Memphis 
has  been  served  by  the  MAP-South 
program,  one  of  whose  volunteers. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Franklin,  was  nomi- 
nated in  the  area  of  material  re- 
sources. Mrs.  Franklin  has  worked  for 
several  years  to  provide  for  the  basic 
food  and  clothing  needs  of  area  resi- 
dents. 

I  nominated  Mr.  Robert  Willis  in  the 
area  of  the  environment.  The  Bo}rs 
Club  of  Memphis  has  long  ruin  a  camp 
for  the  boys  involved  with  their  pro- 
gram. The  main  building  of  this  camp 
burned,  and  Mr.  WUlis  brought  to- 
gether the  fimds,  materials,  and  ex- 
pertise to  rebuild  this  structure. 

All  of  these  people,  along  with  the 
many  other  volunteers  in  Memphis 
and  around  the  Nation,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  work  and  for  their 
commitment  to  helping  their  neigh- 
bors.* 


SECTION  504.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OP  MICRIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  5-year  anniversa- 
ry of  the  implementation  of  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
These  regulations  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunities in  emplojTnent  and  educa- 
tion to  our  Nation's  36  million  handi- 
capped citizens.  Because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  anniversary,  I  would  like 
to  vocalize  my  support  for  this  critical 
set  of  regulations  and  draw  attention 
to  the  administration's  attempts  to 
weaken  its  effectiveness. 
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In  my  mind,  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  is  consistent  with 
the  basic  principal  of  respect  toward 
individual  dignity  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  Uberties.  While  needs  and 
interests  differ  among  the  36  million 
handicapped  citizens  In  our  Nation, 
they  all  share  a  common  history  of 
discriminatory  policies  and  practices 
which  affect  virtually  every  aspect  of 
their  lives.  A  lack  of  full  and  equal 
citizenship,  pressure  of  stereotypes, 
and  the  existence  of  prejudices  has 
created  a  society  which  does  not 
always  consider  the  human  potential 
of  disabled  people  and  does  not  always 
allow  disabled  people's  participation. 
The  goal  of  the  disability  rights  move- 
ment and  disabUlty  rights  legislation  is 
to  overcome  the  historic  effects  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  and  to 
secure  a  meaningful  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future. 

However,  the  current  administration 
is  working  against  these  basic  princi- 
ples by  rewriting  the  guidelines  for 
section  504  implementation.  The  Bush 
Regulatory  Task  Force  and  the  OMB 
have  incorporated  these  changes  in  a 
draft  which  literally  destroys  all  civil 
rights  protections  which  have  been 
hard  won  by  the  disabled  community 
over  the  past  5  years.  The  underlying 
concept  contained  in  OMB's  opinion  is 
that  implementation  of  section  504 
wiU  be  completely  dependent  on 
whether  or  not  it  costs  too  much. 
These  cost  considerations  are  of  the 
top  priority  in  deciding  applicability. 
The  considerations  are  in  actual  dollar 
amounts  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
social  value  or  individual  worth.  Per- 
haps most  disturbing  about  the  draft 
revisions  is  the  absence  of  any  consid- 
eration for  equal  opportimity. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  trying  to  quietly  move 
these  revisions  through  without  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  disabled  com- 
mimity.  civil  rights  groups,  or  other 
supporters  of  section  504.  However, 
they  have  misinterpreted  the  organi- 
zation and  strength  of  these  groups. 
The  Impact  of  these  changes  would  be 
devastating  and  the  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  these  groups  will  not  stand  by 
and  allow  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue taking  from  those  who  have  the 
least  whUe  they  are  giving  to  those 
who  already  have  the  most. 

In  light  of  this  shortsighted  ap- 
proach by  the  administration.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  my  personal 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  section 
504.  I  Intend  to  continue  to  use  my  re- 
sources to  help  end  discrimination 
against  Individuals  who  are  blind, 
deaf,  retarded,  learning  disabled,  men- 
tally ill.  mobility  impaired  or  affected 
by  another  handicapping  condition. 
These  individuals  are  most  often  vic- 
timized both  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously in  our  society  and  they  must 
be    protected    tlirough    the   conscien- 
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tious  enforcement  of  strong  and  mean- 
ingful regulations.* 


ApHl  29,  1982 


BUILDING  AMERICA  TOOETHJSR 


HON.  DAVID  MICHAEL  STATON 

OF  WBST  VIHOIIIIA 
IN  TIDE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEKTATIVES 

Thunday,  AprU  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  2,  1982,  I  was  offi- 
cially notified  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  that  William  Patrick 
McKlnley  from  Henderson.  W.  Va.. 
won  the  Veterans  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  for  our  State. 

William's  original  speech,  entitled 
•Building  America  Together",  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  our  veterans  while 
they  struggled  through  battle  and  life. 
It  Is  a  vision  that  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  commend. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  William 
McKlnley's  award  winning  speech.  I 
am  sure  you.  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
House  will  find  it  as  inspiring  and 
heart-warming  as  I. 

BniLontc  Amxrica  ToorrHXR 
(By  WiUiam  P.  McKlnley) 
An  old  man  lies  dylns  with  the  fire  of  life 
receding  from  his  once  hearty  eyes  and  his 
grandson  stands  over  him  In  a  mourned 
daze.  On  the  grandfathers  lap  lies  the  me- 
mentos that  have  been  part  of  his  long  and 
prosperous  life.  Lying  there  are  his  army 
pictures  and  his  war  bonds.  Hundreds  of 
election  pamphlets  He  In  a  ragged,  torn  box 
by  his  arm.  No  one  knew  why  he  had  gath- 
ered these  things  or  why  he  had  ordered  ev- 
erybody out  of  the  small  dimly  lit  room 
except  his  only  grandson. 

Everybody  Ln  town  considered  him  an  ex- 
tremely strange  man.  but  he  was  respected 
for  his  extreme  patriotism.  He  loved  to  tell 
war  stories  and  deride  young  whlppersnap- 
pers  because  of  their  lack  of  patriotism. 
America  had  been  the  major,  all  Important 
thing  In  his  life  since  childhood  and  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  comprehend  why  the 
people  of  this  great  nation  did  not  feel  the 
same.  Cancer  had  taken  Its  toU  on  this  veri- 
table oak.  even  though  he  had  resisted  the 
conquering  foe  as  long  as  possible.  The 
grandson  was  silent  as  the  grandfather 
spoke  in  a  voice  that  strained  with  age.  He 
spoke  without  interruption  and  his  words 
were  measured  with  great  importance. 

"If  you  have  never  listened  to  me  before 
please  listen  to  me  now.  Your  blessed  coun- 
try is  all  that  you  have  and  It  has  given  you 
everything.  When  you  lose  it.  you  lose  the 
work  and  toll  of  countless  kindred  minds. 
Work  with  your  countrymen  and  build 
America  together. 

Do  you  see  these  old  faded  pictures?  That 
is  me  In  W.W.I.  I  volunteered  as  soon  as  the 
war  broke  out.  as  did  my  friends  and  com- 
rades in  arms,  simply  because  It  was  the  pa- 
triotic thing  to  do.  Now.  the  common  Ameri- 
can citizen  treats  the  service  as  a  plague  and 
an  Involuntary  servitude  to  be  avoided. 
Can't  they  see  they're  tearing  at  the  fabric 
on  which  this  country  is  built?  God  help 
this  great  nation  when  men  stop  fighting 
for  their  country.  If  they  do.  all  the  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  that  have  been  shed  over 
out  fragile  creation  will  have  been  terribly 


wasted.  Don't  waste  what  I  have  done,  be- 
cause so  many  great  men  are  buried  In 
America's  sacred  ground.  Their  bloodletting 
and  sacrifices  are  the  very  reasons  why  this 
great  country  exisU.  They  knew  that  they 
must  build  America  together,  or  they  would 
be  trampled  by  a  thousand  foes. 

Also  son.  don't  undersell  your  country. 
This  cradle  of  democracy  is  built  on  ideas 
that  have  developed  through  the  evolution 
of  human  thought,  but  they  are  only  so 
many  high  phUosophical  Ideas  if  financial 
support  Is  not  given.  Do  you  see  those  old 
tattered  war  bonds?  They  made  money;  but, 
a  windfall  could  have  been  made  if  I  had 
chosen  self  over  country.  I  watch  the  news 
every  night  and  it  saddens  me  because  the 
men  on  Wall  Street  can  make  or  break  the 
future  of  this  nation's  economy.  My  heart  is 
sick  because  their  Instinct  of  greed  has  ob- 
sessed them.  The  future  of  this  great  exper- 
iment in  democracy  is  being  strangled  by 
people  who  have  no  vision. 

Don't  hesiUte  to  invest  in  this  country, 
because  you  must  help  build  this  country  to- 
gether. If  you  do.  this  country  will  continue 
to  be  the  reason  people  cross  oceans  and 
dream,  as  my  parents  did.  Build  America  to- 
gether, because  such  a  great  part  of  my  life 
was  spent  in  America's  service,  and,  if  you 
don't  it  will  all  have  been  a  terrible  waste!" 
The  patriot  paused,  and  was  gasping  for 
breath.  The  young  boy  took  hold  of  his  thin 
hand,  and  It  was  shaking.  The  old  man  con- 
tinued: 

'All  of  our  great  rights  and  privileges 
don't  mean  a  thing  unless  you,  the  future 
generations,  take  part  in  the  government. 
Always  vote,  or  democracy  turns  to  a  mere 
facade.  I  took  part  In  every  political  cam- 
paign since  I  was  old  enough  to  cast  my  first 
ballot,  and  my  America  was  built  on  this 
principle.  Our  entire  governmental  system 
Is  based  upon  your  participation.  Build 
America  together  by  participating  In  democ- 
racy. Democracy  means  the  peace  of  the 
homes,  your  right  to  exist  as  a  human,  and 
all  the  freedoms  that  are  entailed  in  our 
government." 

His  eyes  closed;  but,  he  kept  talking  to  the 
boy,  although  his  voice  was  faint  and  weak, 
"son,  1  had  this  vision— a  vision  of  working 
and  building  America  together.  I've  worked 
so  hard— now  It's  your  turn.  The  future  is 
you.  If  you,  my  son,  do  not  take  this  burden 
upon  your  shoulders,  then  this  country's 
future  is  as  bleak  as  the  edge  of  darkness.  If 
you  do,  then  this  country  will  again  hold 
promise,  as  It  did  for  me." 

With  this,  the  grip  of  the  hand  loosened, 
and  he  spoke  no  more.* 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THX  HO0SK  or  REPRXSENTATI V  ES 

Thunday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  1.200  em- 
ployees of  the  NuTone  Co..  a  home  ap- 
pliance firm  in  my  district,  sent  to 
President  Reagan.  The  telegram  is 
part  of  NuTone's  Rally  82.  a  private- 
sector  drive  to  rejuvenate  the  housing 
industry  by  boosting  morale  and 
changing    attitudes.    While    optimism 
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alone  is  not  going  to  counteract  the 
damage  done  by  high  interest  rates. 
NuTone's  pledge  to  increase  productiv- 
ity and  cut  costs  is  a  refreshing  and 
important  step  toward  positioning  the 
industry  for  a  recovery. 

Dkak  Prksidkrt  Rkagak:  In  order  to  help 
move  our  country,  its  economy  and  the 
home  building  Industry  out  of  the  current 
recession,  we.  the  employees  of  the  NuTone 
Division  of  Scovlll.  Inc.  urge  you  to  declare 
the  balance  of  1982  as  the  "Rally  '  year. 

We  ask  that  you  use  the  strength  of  your 
office  to  encourage  builders,  savings  and 
loans,  financial  institutions  and  all  compa- 
nies connected  with  the  home  building  in- 
dustry, to  rekindle  the  spirit,  initiative,  and 
imagination  that  made  America  great,  in 
order  that  America's  home  building  indus- 
try can  once  again  lead  the  nation  out  of  re- 
cession by  providing  employment  for  mil- 
lions, and  homes  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream. 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  all  companies 
maintain  or  lower  prices  where  possible,  if 
all  workers  commit  to  Increased  productivi- 
ty, if  all  management  stringently  reviews 
real  profit  needs,  and  all  tighten  our  belts 
accordingly,  we  can  start  the  rally  needed  to 
return  our  nation  to  the  economic  strength 
and  standard  of  living  we  have  enjoyed 
throughout  most  of  our  lifetime. 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  members  of  the 
NuTone  family  of  employees,  commit  our- 
selves to  strive  In  every  way  to  set  the  exam- 
ple, to  increase  our  productivity  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  company,  thus  protecting 
our  jobs,  oiu"  personal  lives  and  our  country. 

Let  the  rally  start  here.  Nowl* 


A  BIRTHDAY  SALUTE  TO  JOHN 
BROOKE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nuNois 

IN  THX  HOnSB  or  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
very  many  of  us  can  celebrate  our 
birthdays  on  Mother's  Day.  Indeed, 
even  fewer  of  us  can  observe  a  joint 
celebration  at  which  we  honor  our 
own  mothers  and  also  mark  the  pas- 
sage of  another  year  In  our  lives. 

Such  an  occasion  will  occur  next 
Sunday,  May  9  when  my  distinguished 
constituent,  John  A.  Brooke  of  Lake 
Forest,  observes  his  birthday  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Boyd,  as  well  as  his  wife's  mother, 
Mrs.  Florence  Eisermann. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  A.  Brooke  is  no 
ordinary  constituent.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  exceptional  talent  and  keen 
business  sense  who  has  attained  prom- 
inence as  the  owner  and  operator  of 
Holiday  Inns  throughout  the  Midwest. 
In  addition  to  the  successful  enter- 
prise which  he  heads  as  president  of 
Brooke  Inns,  Inc.,  John  Brooke  is  the 
immediate  past  president  and  the  cur- 
rent chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
powerful  and  prestigious  American 
Hotel  &,  Motel  Association. 

A  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  an 
honor  graduate  of  ComeU  University's 
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School  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Ad- 
ministration, John  Brooke  is  a 
member  of  the  Young  Presidents  Or- 
ganization, an  association  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  become  the 
heads  of  major  corporations  on  or 
before  attaining  the  age  of  40. 1  should 
add  that  John  Brooke  is  an  active 
churchman  and  is  deeply  involved  in 
community,  civic  and  philanthropic 
endeavors  to  which  he  devotes  gener- 
ously of  his  time  and  exceptional  tal- 
ents. 

Many  of  my  coUeagues  in  this  House 
will  recall  last  year's  meetings  of  the 
American  Hotel  &c  Motel  Association 
when  John  Brooke  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  association.  Many 
who  are  present  here  today  in  this 
Chamber  gathered  In  the  Cannon 
Caucus  Room  as  part  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  in  AHMA's 
history,  meetings  which  John  Brooke 
planned  and  executed. 

When  my  colleagues  and  I  met  last 
year  with  John  Brooke  and  members 
of  the  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Asso- 
ciation, It  was  the  Congress  which  was 
honored.  Next  Sunday,  May  9,  It  Is 
John  Brooke  who  wUl  be  honored. 
This  will  be.  Indeed,  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  salute  a  young  American 
of  exceptional  talents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  pay  this  tribute  to  John 
Brooke  by  calling  next  Sunday's  event 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues. 
Both  my  wife,  Doris,  and  I  will  be  on 
hand  to  celebrate  not  only  a  birthday, 
but  Mother's  Day  at  which  Virginia 
Boyd,  Florence  Eisermann,  and  John's 
wife,  Glgi  Brooke,  will  all  participate 
as  honorees. 

My  13th  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois and  the  Nation  are  honored  by 
this  distinguished  citizen  who  in  many 
respects  epitomizes  the  opportunity 
and  the  greatness  of  our  Nation.* 


IN  MEMORIAM:  DR.  GEORGE 
GARDNER 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  liASSACRUSSTTS 
IN  THX  HOCSX  or  RXraXSXNTATIVXS 

Thunday,  AprU  29,  1982 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
George  Gardner,  a  national  leader  In 
child  psychiatry  and  director  emeritus 
of  the  Judge  Baker  Children's  Psychi- 
atric Clinic  In  Boston,  passed  away 
April  3.  Former  chief  of  psychiatry  at 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  in 
Boston  and  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Harvard  imtU  his  retirement  in  1970, 
Dr.  Gardner  was  best  known  for  his 
crucial  role  In  developing  the  child 
guidance  movement  worldwide. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Dr,  Gardner's  wife.  Dr.  Beatrice  Ker- 
shaw; his  brother,  C.  Warren  Gardner; 
his  daughters,  Ruth  Berg  and  Mary 
Gardner:  and  his  five  grandchildren. 
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The  printed  accolades— renowned  as 
they  were— for  this  distinguished  phy- 
sician did  not  reflect  his  other  side: 
The  private,  warm,  human  aspects  of 
the  man.  His  son-in-law,  Gordon  Berg, 
provided  insights  Into  this  side  at  a 
memorial  service  for  Dr.  Gardner  at 
St.  John's  Church  In  Duxbury.  I 
would  like  to  share  Gordon  Berg's 
homily  with  my  colleagues: 

OXORGX  Edwako  Oassnzr,  1903-82 

During  the  past  week,  as  this  homily  was 
prepared,  I  realized  that  there  is  no  way  to 
discuss  George  Gardner  in  an  organized 
manner.  There  are  so  many  aspects  to  his 
life  they  defy  categorization  or  generaliza- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  the  giant  described  in  the 
lengthy  obituary  most  of  you  have  read. 
That  which  I  know  about  those  aspects  of 
his  life  I  have  learned  from  others.  Not  once 
in  the  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  known 
George  did  he  discuss  his  accomplishments 
or  accolades,  nor  did  he  ever  brag. 

One  suspects  he  was  just  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss his  personal  life  in  professional  circles. 
With  those  of  you  who  have  known  him  as  a 
scholar,  educator,  physician,  master  mason, 
historian,  scientist,  author,  patriotic  citizen, 
loyal  friend  or  acquaintance,  I  can,  however, 
share  the  private  side  of  a  wonderful  man. 

If  George  were  here  today,  he  would  be 
occupied  with  the  annual  updating  of  his 
catalog  of  the  arrival  date  of  all  spring  flow- 
ers in  his  gardens.  The  comparisons  this 
effort  produced  reflected  on  the  duration  of 
winter,  the  timeliness  of  spring,  and  the  out- 
look for  summer  with  greater  accuracy  than 
the  F'armer's  Almanac.  The  care,  precision 
and  compulsion  with  which  he  recorded  and 
analyzed  the  results  of  his  research  reflect- 
ed on  the  diligence  with  which  he  pursued 
many  subjects— as  he  put  it— as  an  amateur, 
professional  scholar.  An  amateur  .  .  .  non- 
sense! 

His  interests  included: 

Comprehensive  history  of  the  American 
avU  War. 

The  Old  West.  He  not  only  studied  Doc 
Holiday,  Wyatt  Earp  and  others;  he  went  to 
the  OK  Coral  and  other  historic  sites  in  the 
Old  West. 

The  history  of  Plymouth  County,  includ- 
ing a  complete  genealogy  of  his  family 
through  the  Seventeenth  Century  (which 
he  presented  to  our  eldest  daughter  on  her 
first  birthday);  Clark's  Island,  where  the  pil- 
grims landed  before  they  went  to  Plymouth 
in  1620;  various  aspects  of  the  Duxbury 
Rural  and  Historical  Society;  the  great 
malady  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  during 
their  first  hard  winter;  and  the  location  of 
historic  grave- yards  in  the  County. 

Economics,  money  and  banking. 

Masonic  history. 

Shakespeare.  During  this  past  winter 
when  he  was  in  a  convalescent  home,  he 
read  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare 
and  Plutarch's  writings.  He  then  deter- 
mined that  many  of  Shakespeare's  thoughts 
were  derived  from  Plutarch  so  he  made 
comparisons  of  the  two  works. 

An  unusually  thorough  knowledge  of 
music,  art  and  literature. 

He  was,  in  addition,  an  accomplished 
author,  having  written  more  than  100  publi- 
cations, and  a  poet.  His  classic  Shakespeare- 
an lament  on  the  distress  of  Mary  Chilton 
in  the  Plymouth  colony  is  a  classic  work. 

All  of  these  accomplishments,  despite 
their  Importance,  are  a  superficial  reflection 
of  the  man. 
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George  Gardner,  relative  to  hia  accom- 
plishmentA.  waa  the  moat  modest,  humble 
man  I  have  ever  met.  Not  once  did  he  speak 
to  me  about  hia  achievementa;  in  fact,  he 
treated  them  with  an  air  of  nonchalance 
and  a  certain  superficiality. 

There  was  no  trace  of  greatness  on  weelt- 
ends,  evenings  or  during  his  time  at  home. 
Most  often  he  dressed  in  a  pair  of  old  trou- 
sers with  both  a  belt  and  suspenders,  a  plaid 
shirt  and  a  duckbilled  cap.  He  drove  a  bat- 
tered old  Volkswagen  with  metal  patches 
over  its  rust  spots.  Hia  luncheon  club  was 
not  the  Somerset  but  the  comer  coffeeshop 
In  Duxbury.  where  his  acquaintances  includ- 
ed a  beekeeper,  the  local  police  and  trades- 
men. He  begrudglngly  went  to  parties,  pre- 
ferring Saturday  night  at  home  with  a 
frankfurt  and  beans  supper  with  his  family. 
At  the  parties  he  did  attend,  however,  he 
was  the  Jovial  center  of  attention.  He  never 
borrowed  a  penny  in  his  life  for  anything,  to 
my  knowledge.  He  never  felt  comfortable 
being  Indebted  to  others  and  he  always 
seemed  to  over-repay  any  kindness.  Many 
times  he  reminded  me  that  he  was  not  a 
freeloader. 

I  cannot  recall  his  having  criticized  others 
except  for  their  prejudice,  intolerance  or 
bigotry.  He  felt  devastated  If  his  actions 
hurt  another's  feelings.  He  never  discussed 
his  own  needs  or  asked  for  anything  aside 
from  trivialities. 

George  loved  puns,  and  twists  on  words. 
He  could  as  easUy  carry  a  conversation  with 
a  laborer,  his  professional  peers  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
did.  He  had  a  sharp  wit  and  a  wonderful 
■enae  of  humor.  He  loved  to  sail.  I  recall  the 
time  in  the  late  106O's  when  he  and  I  sailed 
a  Pioneer  from  Duxbury  to  Cuttyhunk  in 
the  Elizabeth  Islands.  We  were  standing  on 
the  dock  at  Cuttyhunk  discussing  the  sail 
with  the  wharfinger  when  he  pointed  to  the 
boat  and  said,  "Good  grief!  Did  you  sail  all 
the  way  down  here  In  that  boat?  It's  only 
sixteen  feet,  is  it?"  George  responded,  "You 
must  think  we're  crazy  ....  It's  seventeen 
feet." 

In  the  beginning  I  felt  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  the  Gardner  family  because  nearly 
all  of  its  members  were  academics  and  I  was 
a  banker.  George  remedied  the  situation  by 
pursuing  with  academic  vigor  a  study  of  eco- 
nomics, money  and  banking.  We  swapped 
the  stretched  economic  term,  tacit  collualon- 
ary,  duopolistic  oligopoly  for  the  medical 
term  von  Recklinghausen's  neuro- fibroma- 
tosis in  order  to  laugh  at  and  with  each 
other. 

As  I  became  aware  of  George's  greatness.  I 
began  a  search  for  clues  to  his  formula  for 
success.  This  was  a  hard  task  because  he 
seemed  to  accomplish  so  much  with  so  little 
labor,  quietly,  softly  and  gently.  The  few 
lessons  I  have  learned  are: 

( 1)  No  one  Is  better  than  anyone  else. 

(2)  No  one  can  achieve  anything  great 
without  doing  the  work  of  three— this  senti- 
ment he  regretted  sharing  with  me  from  the 
time  he  said  it. 

(3)  Get  the  facts. 

(4)  Keep  it  simple. 

(5)  Leam  to  laugh  at  yourself. 

(6)  Never  deliver  a  paper  without  having 
thoughts  of  publication. 

(7)  Vary  your  Interests. 

(8)  Be  fair  and  honest  without  being  too 
hard  on  yourself. 

(9)  Have  the  wisdom  to  select  the  right  an- 
cestors. 

I  wish  I  could  think  of  more  to  share  with 
you.  Unfortunately.  I  cant  because  this  fine 
man  so  effectively  diverted  attention  from 
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himself  with  his  honesty,  humility  and  con- 
cern for  others. 

I  shall  miss  him.  I  have  lost  a  wonderful 
friend. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  anec- 
dote. This  morning  at  Cornerstone  Lodge  in 
Duxbury  there  was  held  a  brief  Masonic  fu- 
neral service  in  which  I  participated.  During 
the  service,  sprigs  of  acacia  were  placed  on  a 
table  in  George's  memory.  After  the  service, 
I  picked  up  one  of  the  sprigs  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  to  place  on  hU  grave.  At  11:00  we 
had  a  commltal  service  in  Mayflower  Ceme- 
tary.  When  no  one  was  looking  I  dropped 
my  sprig  of  acacia  on  the  grave.  As  we 
walked  away,  our  five  year  old  daughter  in- 
explicably stopped,  turned  around,  walked 
back  to  the  grave,  looked  down  on  it  mo- 
mentarily, and  then  reached  down  and 
picked  up  the  sprig  of  acacia.  She  Jeft  the 
cemetary  with  it  in  her  tiny  hand.* 


REINING  IN  RAMPANT 
GOVERNMENT  GROWTH 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PTHlfSYLVAJflA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RTPRISKlfTATlVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  the  House  will  soon  act  on  House 
Resolution  18,  sponsored  by  my  col- 
lea^e.  Congressman  Richaks  Boll- 
iNG,  which  would  establish  an  18- 
member  Commission  for  a  More  Effec- 
tive Government.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  Govern- 
ment has  grown  enormously.  Now  It  Is 
time  to  reassess  whether  our  Govern- 
ment is  operating  effectively.  There  is 
a  grave  need  for  streamlined  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Commission's  responsibilities 
wiU  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  I  believe  will 
in  turn  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  American  government.  Our  Na- 
tion's citizens  have  placed  this  confi- 
dence in  us  by  electing  us  to  represent 
them.  We  cannot  lose  the  perspective 
of  why  we  are  here.  Our  Job  Is  to  serve 
the  people  by  considering  their  views 
and  requests  and  attempting,  in  the 
best  possible  way  we  can.  to  fulfill 
their  expectations. 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years  since 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  estab- 
lished to  examine  the  organization 
and  processes  of  our  Government.  The 
recommendations  they  made  through 
their  studies  have  saved  the  American 
people  much  money.  Today  the  state 
of  oiur  economy  and  a  rising  Federal 
deficit  demand  that  we  avoid  spending 
unnecessary  taxpayer  dollars. 

In  1950,  the  Federal  budget  was  $45 
billion  and  today  it  has  grown  to  a 
level  of  over  $660  billion.  Assistance 
from  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  State 
and  local  governments  amounted  to 
$2.2  bUlion  30  years  ago;  today  it  has 
increased  to  over  $90  billion.  In  terms 
of  organizational  growth,  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  alone,  more  than 
400  new  agencies  were  formed. 
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By  comparison,  during  the  1930's  ap- 
proximately 150  new  Government 
agencies  were  created.  I  am  afraid  that 
in  many  cases  this  growth,  the  addi- 
tion of  agency  after  agency,  program 
after  program,  has  happened  without 
regard  to  possible  '->lication  of  al- 
ready existing  agenci.. . . 

The  Commission  xMore  Effective 
Government  Is  charged  with  ta'<lng  an 
objective  look  at  the  existing  Federal 
Government  and  examining  current 
programs  and  agencies  and  their 
means  of  operation.  The  Commission 
would  recommend  improvements  so 
that  we  may  better  define  and  limit, 
and  possibly  consolidate  some  Govern- 
ment operations.  Interrelations  of 
Government  organizations  and  sub- 
stance will  be  a  primary  focus. 

We  simply  caimot  tolerate  a  slug- 
gish, wasteful  government,  or  a  gov- 
ernment growing  randomly.  We  need 
the  Commission  to  function  as  our 
guide  in  improving  our  capabilities  so 
that  we  may  strengthen  our  Nation's 
leadership  and  thereby  also  strength- 
en our  Nation. 

We  need  to  assess  where  Govern- 
ment growth  over  the  years  has  led. 
We  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  policies 
and  programs  which  have  been  end- 
lessly stacked  one  upon  another.  We 
need  to  do  a  "spring  cleaning."  We  car 
and  we  must  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  mold  a  government  that  can  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  challenges  of 
the  1980 '8.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  pressing  for  enactment  of 
this  bill.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SUPPORTS 
INNOVATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

Of  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  small 
businesspeople  all  over  America  are 
uniting  in  support  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  Act  (H.R. 
4326).  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  help  reverse  the  decline  In  indus- 
trial productivity  and  technological  in- 
novation In  our  country.  One  impor- 
tant step  in  this  direction  would  be  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4326,  which  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  establish  small 
business  innovative  research  programs 
with  a  small  percentage  of  their  re- 
search and  development  funds.  Small 
businesses,  as  you  know,  are  the  most 
creative,  innovative  and  cost-effective 
researchers  in  our  economy. 

The  SBIR  legislation  is  wholeheart- 
edly supported  by  all  of  the  major 
trade  associations  representing  the 
small  business  conununity.  These 
groups  include  the  National  Council 
for  Industrial  Innovation,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
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Federation  of  Independent  Business. 
/   the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
f    tion.     Small     Business     United,     the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  and  the  Electronics  Associa- 
tion of  California,  which  speak  for  mil- 
lions of  small  ^>'frinesses  across  Amer- 
j      ^  lea.   President  ^Keagan   has   also   ex- 
1         pressed   his   st:  Ag   support   for   the 
Senate-passed  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion. S.  881. 

Last  week  I  was  asked  by  14  senior 
executives  of  small  high  technology 
companies  to  convey  their  support  for 
H.R.  4326  to  other  members  of  the 
House.  This  group  deserves  your  spe- 
cial attention  because  they  represent 
member  companies  of  the  American 
Electronics  Association.  Taking  a  posi- 
tion that  is  in  dramatic  contrast  to 
every  other  business  trade  association, 
the  AEA's  chief  spokesmen  have  lob- 
bied against  the  SBIR  bill. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
attached  letter  from  the  14  small  R. 
&  D.  firms.  It  is  clear  from  the  letter 
that  those  pushing  AEA's  opposition 
to  H.R.  4326  do  not  necessarily  speak 
for  the  small  R.  &  D.  companies  they 
purport  to  represent.  Their  letter  is 
also  indicative  of  the  support  in  this 
coimtry  for  this  legislation  that  will  do 
so  much  to  stimulate  technological  in- 
novation in  America. 
The  letter  follows: 

AOV ARCED  RxSEAItCH  St 

Appucatiohs  Corp., 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  April  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Bkrklet  Bkdcix. 
U.S.  Hotixe  of  Representatives 
Washingtcn,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bedell:  The  undersigned  are  all 
senior  executives  of  high-technology  small 
businesses  which  belong  to  the  American 
Electronics  Association  (AEA).  We  feel  that 
way  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  AEA 
opposition  to  H.R.  4326  and  S.  881.  In  reali- 
ty, the  opposition  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  AEA's  eleven-member  Small  Business 
Services  Committee,  endorsed  by  the  large- 
business-dominated  AEA  Board.  The  gener- 
al AEA  membership,  composed  of  over  1200 
member  firms,  has  had  no  voice  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  position. 

The  "voice"  of  those  eleven  members  has 
been  widely  disseminated.  Thus,  I  hope  that 
you  will  assist  us  in  having  our  position 
noted  to  a  like  degree,  for  we  are  AEA  mem- 
bers and  number  more  than  eleven. 

It  should  be  of  Interest  to  consider  that 
not  one  of  the  firms  represented  on  the 
Small  Business  Services  Committee  (SBSC) 
conducts  R&D  as  a  line  of  business.  In  fact. 
It  was  originally  thought  that  none  of  SBSE 
had  ever  had  personal  experience  with  a 
government  R&D  contact,  but  Mr.  Ken  Ha- 
gerty.  AEA's  political  lobbyist,  informed  us 

I        that  one  member  had  participated  in  one 

i        contract. 

It  has  been  contended  in  numerous  arti- 

!  cles  that  80%  of  the  AEA  membership  are 
small  businesses  and  'exactly  the  kind  of 
firm  that  this  legislation  would  effect."  This 
statement  is  largely  untrue.  A  majority  of 
the  small  business  members  of  the  AEA  are 
product-oriented  firms  that  do  not  seek 
RAD  contracts.  In  turn,  the  R&D-oriented 
firms  which  would  be  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation are  basically  unaffected  by  R&D  tax 
credits. 
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The  AEA  has  taken  the  tack  of  relating 
the  Innovation  Research  Act  to  the  contro- 
versial 8(a)  program  and  warning  of  waste, 
abuse,  the  development  of  dependence  by 
participating  firms,  as  well  as  other  dire 
happenings.  Instead,  we  choose  to  believe 
that  the  Intent  of  the  bill  will  be  served, 
that  is  that  the  demonstrated  creativity  and 
Irmovatlve  capabilities  of  small  firms  will  be 
more  readily  directed  to  problems  of  nation- 
al concern. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  definitely 
against  waste  and  abuse,  who  isn't?  Howev- 
er, we  are  in  favor  of  the  creative  solution  to 
pressing  national  problems  and  would  like 
to  have  an  improved  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute our  ideas  and  R&D  efforts. 

We  applaud  your  efforts  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  has  this  as  its  goal  and  know  that 
you  will  diligently  seek  to  build  In  safe- 
guards that  would  prevent  the  problems 
that  the  AEA  has  presupposed. 
Sincerely  yours. 


SAGINAW  RIVER  DREDGING 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP  KICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
I  had  submitted  for  the  Record  letters 
from  my  constituents  in  opposition  to 
cuts  proposed  in  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  for 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  dredging  ac- 
tivities in  the  Saginaw  River. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  submit 
additional  letters  for  the  Rbcord: 
Representative  J.  Bob  Traxlkr. 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAK  Congressman  Traxler:  The  accessi- 
bility of  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  to  Great 
Lakes  Shipping  has  been  an  asset  to  the 
area  for  many  years. 

Industry  is  constantly  revaluatlng  Itself  to 
better  meet  the  demands  of  the  market- 
place. The  ability  to  utUlze  Great  Lakes 
Shipping  has  always  been  a  plus  factor  for 
the  Saginaw  Chevrolet  Metal  Casting  Plants 
when  being  compared  to  other  Industries. 

Your  effort  to  introduce  a  bill  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  dredge  the  Saginaw  River  is 
appreciated  and  supported. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jat  a.  DtOIER. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Saginaw  Metropolitan  Area 

Transportation  Stovs, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  April  2,  1982. 
Dear  Representative  Traxler:  On  behalf 
of  the  Saginaw  Metropolitan  Area  Trans- 
portation Study  and  the  Saginaw  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Planning  Commission,  I  would  like 
to  express  our  opposition  to  the  recent 
action  to  abandon  federal  funding  for  the 
dredging  of  the  Saginaw  River.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  4  million  dollar  appropriation  which 
Is  ustially  made  to  the  Saginaw  River  Port, 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  Is 
Jeopardizing  continued  use  of  the  port.  Be- 
tween 1972  and  1981,  over  31  million  public 
dollars  were  Invested  in  port  related  dredg- 
ing. Private  Investment  followed,  encour- 
aged by  the  public  commitment.  Without 
dredging,  commercial  navigation  will  come 
to  a  halt  which.  In  turn,  may  eventually 
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result  in  the  closing  of  several  local  grain 
elevators  and  mineral  transport  businesses. 
Enclosed  is  a  summary  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Saginaw  River  port  and  Its  users. 

A  strong  marine  transport  system  is  vital 
to  the  economy  of  both  the  Saginaw  Area 
and  the  midwest.  Abandonment  of  dredging, 
whether  through  denial  of  the  Saginaw 
River  appropriation  or  through  establish- 
ment of  Inequitable  user  fee  legislation,  is 
detrimental  to  established  businesses,  to 
prospects  for  increased  economic  diversifica- 
tion, and  to  a  multi-modal  transportation 
system. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  action  to  delete 
the  dredging  appropriation  and  urge  you  to 
take  action  on  our  behalf. 

Jon  B.  Mersman, 

Secretary. 

Waterbome  transportation  was  one  of  the 
Saginaw  VaUey's  earliest  means  of  trans- 
porting goods  and  people.  Saginaw's  wet  and 
marshy  landscape  made  overland  transpor- 
tation difficult  so.  for  many  years,  the  Sagi- 
naw River  was  the  main  transportation  cor- 
ridor to  and  from  the  area.  Dredging  on  the 
river  system  began  In  1866  when  a  sandbar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  was  removed.  In 
1882,  the  first  channel  was  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  to  Bay  City  and 
twelve  feet  to  Saginaw.  Between  1882  and 
1965,  eight  different  Congressional  authori- 
zations provided  improvements  to  the  Sagi- 
naw River  channel.  At  present,  channel 
depths  in  the  dredged  portion  of  the  river 
range  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-two  feet. 

In  1980,  Saginaw  County  had  sixteen  com- 
mercial port  facilities,  approximately  half  of 
the  number  on  the  river's  length.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  facilities  transport  stone  and 
industrial  coal.  (See  Figure  1)  Faculties  with 
the  largest  capacities,  however,  are  Involved 
with  grain  and  the  iron  casting  industry. 

FIGURE  1-SAGINAW  COUNTY  PORT  FAaiJTlES-1980 
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Sounc  Port  Studf. 

Limestone  and  other  minerals  make  up 
the  largest  share  of  the  volume  of  goods 
transported  through  the  Saginaw  River 
Port,  followed  by  sand  and  cement.  General 
cargo  shipments,  which  compose  a  small 
percentage  of  total  commodity  flow,  have 
decreased  since  1969  primarily  because  of 
rerouting  and  changing  technology  at  other 
ports.  Bulk  grains  account  for  another  small 
portion  of  the  goods  exchanged  in  the  Sagi- 
naw port.  Grains  have  shown  a  small 
growth.  Shipments  of  coal,  a  significant  por- 
tion of  shipments  in  the  past,  dropped  dra- 
matlcaUy  In  the  1970s.  At  that  time  the 
Consumer's  Power  Kam  Weadock  Plant 
shifted  to  coal  delivered  by  rail  rather  than 
by  water.  Virtual  elimination  of  waterbome 
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coal  deUverie»  resulted  In  a  significant  drop 
in  the  total  amount  of  goods  exchanged  in 
the  Saginaw  River  Ports.  If  coal  shlpmenU 
are  excluded  from  an  analysis  of  the  Ports 
activity  between  1W9  and  1977  a  trend  of  a 
moderate  decline  In  shipments  (rather  than 
a  severe  decline)  Is  present.  (See  Table  3) 

TABLE  J-TOTAL  COHHIOOmES  PERCENT  Of  TOTAL  BY 
YEAR 
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Projections  of  future  need  were  developed 
by  TERA.  Inc.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Saginaw  River  Port  Study.  This  study, 
funded  In  IMO  by  Bay  County.  Saginaw 
County  and  the  Office  of  Coastal  Zone 
Management  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  ex- 
amined the  commercial  and  recreational  po- 
tential of  the  riverfront.  TERA  projected 
the  area's  needs,  identified  potential 
projects  and  outlined  InstitutloruU  arrange- 
menU  which  might  facilitate  port  develop- 
ment. The  projections  and  recommenda- 
tions conlAlned  In  this  long  range  plan  are 
baaed  upon  the  concepts  found  in  the  Port 
Study. 

A  fifty  percent  increase  in  port  activity  Is 
projected  for  IWO.  This  percentage  Increase 
is  expected  if  coal  shipments  to  local  utili- 
ties return  to  waterbome  carriers  and  if 
public  and  private  initiative  succeeds  In  in- 
stituting better  port  facilities  and  a  deeper 
channel  depth.  The  largest  potential  for 
growth  Is  in  the  transport  of  agrlcultiu^l 
commodities.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  advantage  to  consolidating  bulk  cargo  fa- 
cilities nor  to  developing  additional  general 
cargo  facilities.  The  most  practical  approach 
for  developing  commerce  along  the  nver  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  developing  industrial 
sites  rather  than  marine  terminals  and  by 
providing  a  mixture  of  commercial /recre- 
ational/and Industrial  uses.  An  Increase  in 
commercial  and  recreational  use  is  expected 
to  bring  the  river  to  the  attention  of  Indus- 
trlalisU. 

COHmiOOnY  FORECASTS 
(1i«at»s] 


Fajucxxs  a  Mahttt Acnmns 

BKKT  SOOAH  ASSOCIATIOH, 

Soffinaw,  Mich..  AprU  19.  1982. 
Dear  Cohcr«ssiiaii  Traxlkr:  The  contin- 
ued dredging  of  the  Saginaw  River  by  the 
VS.  Corps  of  Engineers  is  vital  to  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  other  industries  in 
the  Thumb  Area  of  Michigan. 

We  urge  you  to  leave  "no  stones  un- 
turned" in  maintaining  the  annual  dredging 
of  the  Saginaw  River  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Sincerely. 

Raltb  a.  OnxMOR. 

PRBSIDKirT. 

Orotoen  Section. 
Pnc  A.  Rbvk. 
Ezxcunvi  Vice  PxnisKirr, 

Processor*. 

SaOIMAW  COUWTT  PAWi  BUK«AU.  Inc.. 

Soffinaic.  Mich.,  AprU  7.  1982. 

Dear  RaM«8ai«TATivx  Traxler:  This  letter 
is  in  regard  to  the  proposed  deletion  of 
funds  for  the  periodic  cleaning  and  dredging 
of  the  Saginaw  River. 

As  you  are  well  aware  of,  this  is  a  gateway 
to  the  world  market  for  the  agricultural 
producers  in  the  Central  Michigan  area. 

Without  the  river  being  able  to  accommo- 
date seagoing  vessels  an  even  greater 
burden  would  be  placed  on  the  fanners  in 
this  area  because  of  Increased  costs  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  alao  feel  that  the  talked  about  User 
Pee  concept  for  supporting  this  dredging 
program  would  actually  end  up  being  paid 
by  the  farmers  who  sell  their  goods  into  the 
terminals  located  on  the  river,  thus,  creat- 
ing an  even  greater  burden  for  the  much  de- 
pressed agricultural  economy  in  this  area. 

On  behalf  of  the  3300  members  of  the 
Saginaw  County  Farm  Bureau,  we  urge  you 
to  support  and  give  your  utmost  attention 
to  this  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely. 

RiCRAU  E.  Lbach. 
President.  Board  of  Directors. 
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MicHiOAH  Sugar  CoitrAirr, 
Sofflnav.  MicK.  April  22,  1982. 

Dkar  Mr.  Traxlkr:  I  am  writing  to  Inform 
you  of  our  opposition  to  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's proposal  to  end  dredging  In  the 
Saginaw  River. 

Michigan  Sugar  Company  sells  for  export 
approximately  30.000  tons  of  sugarbeet  pulp 
with  a  volume  in  excess  of  $2.4  million.  The 
sugarbeet  pulp  is  shipped  overseas  from  a 
port  faclUty  on  the  Saginaw  River  in  Esaex- 
vllle.  If  the  Saginaw  River  is  not  dredged  on 
a  regular  basis.  thcM  export  sales  may  be 
loct. 

The  Saginaw  River  is  also  used  by  our 
Company's  supplier  of  limestone.  Limestone 
is  an  important  operating  supply  of  which 
the  company  uses  many  thousands  of  tons. 

The  Impact  of  the  loss  of  the  Saginaw 
River  as  a  transportation  alternative  would 
impact  not  only  our  company  but  also  the 


approximately  1,000  growers  of  sugarbeets 
in  the  Saginaw  Valley  area. 

We  will  appreciate  any  help  you  can  offer 
In  maintaining  the  Saginaw  River  dredging. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  H.  Rochk. 

SURATH-LlTHTl 

CarroUton.  Mich. 
Reference:  Budgeting  1983  Saginaw  River 
Dredging. 

Mr.  WlLUAM  GlAHRUJ, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
CivU  Works,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Oiai»elu:  I  have  purposely 
waited  before  writing  this  letter  In  order 
that  I  might  enclose  the  Saginaw  News  arti- 
cle wherein  my  project  and  I  are  featured. 

The  Luntz  Con>oratlon  and  I  purchased 
this  fifty  acre  site  on  the  Saginaw  River  spe- 
cifically to  develop  a  bulk  cargo  port.  Our 
main  business  Is  scrap  processing  with  much 
of  the  same  materials  handling  equipment 
used  for  bulk  storage  of  most  other  com- 
modities. We  have  a  one  thousand  foot  long 
pile  driven  dock,  load  bearing,  with  rail  fa- 
cilities paraUellng  the  dock.  We  have  a  total 
of  two  and  one  half  miles  of  rail  consisting 
of  ten  parallel  pairs  switching  Into  one  an- 
other. 

My  Intent  In  this  description  Is  to  convey 
to  you  the  impression  this  facUity  has  made 
on  the  SUte  of  Michigan  Department  of 
Transportation.  Marine  Division,  (as  men- 
tioned in  enclosed  article). 

I  have  been  meeting  with  D.O.T.  for  the 
past  two  years  and  It  is  their  hope  that  the 
"private  sector  with  lU  entrepreneurial  In- 
stincts "  would  "get  something  going  "  on  the 
Saginaw  River.  We  are  developing  the  site 
and  there  are  several  opportunities  In  the 
offing,  especially  with  the  three  largest 
foundries  of  their  type  in  the  world  right 
here  In  Saginaw. 

It  Is  rough  with  the  water  depths  we  have 
now.  Without  maintenance,  it  is  impossible. 
We  are  hoping  that  with  success  here,  we 
could  prevail  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  an  even  deeper  channel  so  th"t  the 
Great  Lakes.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the 
Port  of  Saginaw  could  truly  be  utilized. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

BXRMARS  SITRATH. 

Partner. 

WlOEBS  AORIcni.TURS, 

Soffinaui,  MicK 
Dear  CowoKEsaMAH  Traxler:  Thank  you 
for  your  Introduction  of  an  appropriation 
bill  to  continue  dredging  of  the  Saginaw 
River. 


In  our  situation,  the  user  fee  concept 
would  not  produce  enough  revenue  to 
dredge,  rather.  It  would  effectively  stop 
river  shlpmenU  of  grain  from  our  port.  The 
cltlxens  In  the  Saginaw  Valley  would  be  de- 
prived of  an  economic  advantage  available 
to  competitive  ports  such  as  Toledo. 

In  particular  the  farm  economy  surround- 
ing this  area  would  be  hurt.  We  fully  sup- 
port your  bill  and  Interest  in  maintaining  an 
economic  asset  in  the  area  of  Central  Michi- 


gan. 


Sincerely, 

JORH  McClellam, 
Director,  Orain  Merchandising. » 


April  29,  1982 


NATIONAL  COAL  IMPORT 
POLICY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  a  national  coal  export 
policy  is  necessary  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral activities  with  respect  to  Increas- 
ing coal  exports  and  to  provide  for  a 
statement  of  intent  regarding  legisla- 
tion seeking  to  stimulate  coal  port  im- 
provements. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  U.S.  coal  exports  toward  alle- 
viating unemployment  in  the  Appa- 
lachian mining  industry,  improving 
our  balance  of  trade,  and  toward 
strengthening  our  ties  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  by  provid- 
ing Its  member  nations  with  a  measure 
of  energy  security. 

In  1981,  the  United  States  exported 
110  million  tons  of  coal,  28  percent  of 
which  was  steam  coal  used  for  electri- 
cal generation.  Approximately  50  per- 
cent of  this  tonnage  was  exported  to 
Europe,  Overall,  the  coal  exported  by 
this  Nation  last  year  was  valued  at 
$5.5  billion  and  was  our  10th  ranking 
export  commodity.  My  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  contributed  half  this 
tonnage,  worth  some  $2.2  billion  and 
creating  20,000  jobs  In  the  mining  In- 
dustry, 

Yet,  while  these  figures  paint  a  rosy 
picture  on  the  surface,  there  are  some 
underlying  problems  which  must  be 
addressed  before  this  Nation  realizes 
Its  full  coal  export  potential.  Of  pri- 
mary consideration  Is  the  condition  of 
our  ports,  which  cannot  accommodate 
the  large  coal-trading  vessels  which 
are  coming  into  increased  use.  These 
"super-colliers"  of  over  100,000  dead- 
weight tons  provide  an  economy  of 
scale  which  competitors  to  the  U.S. 
coal  trade  are  beginning  to  offer  Euro- 
pean customers.  In  order  for  this 
Nation  to  remain  a  viable  force  on  the 
world  coal  market,  our  ports  must  be 
dredged  to  depths  of  at  least  55  feet. 
In  this  way,  the  United  States  would 
not  only  retain  its  present  market 
share,  but  continue  to  Increase  Its 
export  levels. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  task 
must  be  expeditiously  reported  by  the 
Congress.  There  is  a  national  Interest 
to  Increased  coal  exports  and  as  such, 
I  would  urge  the  administration  to  re- 
frain from  any  actions  which  would 
Jeopardize  this  potential,  including  re- 
quiring 100  percent  recovery  of  Feder- 
al expenditures  for  port  improvements 
and  oi}eratIon  and  maintenance, 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  May,  a  coal  export 
mission  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  embark  on 
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a  9-day  tour  of  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Belgium.  The  pur[>ose  of  this  mis- 
sion Is  to  demonstrate  the  U,S,  com- 
mitment to  European  buyers  of  coal.  I 
commend  this  action,  along  with  other 
coal  export  promotional  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Hope- 
fully, this  mission  wiU  stimulate  addi- 
tional Interest  within  the  European 
community  for  U.S,  coal,  something  I 
find  of  the  utmost  Importance  In  light 
of  recent  layoffs  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia of  1,250  mine  workers.  Because 
of  a  leveling  off  In  domestic  coal 
demand.  Increased  exports  are  our 
best  bet  to  get  these  miners  back  on 
the  job. 

While  this  mission  Is  a  good  first 
step,  I  believe  we  should  follow  up 
with  bilateral  conferences  with  our 
coal  trading  parties  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  further  formulate  a  na- 
tional coal  export  policy  which  would 
assure  the  Europeans  of  our  commit- 
ment and  resolve  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  fuU  text 
of  my  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

H.  Con.  Res.  sai 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  Congress  that  a  national  coal  export 

policy  is  necessary  to  coordinate  Federal 

activities  with  respect  to  Increasing  coal 

exports,   to  provide  for  a  statement  of 

Intent  regarding  coal  port  Improvements 

and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  International  Energy  Agency 
concluded  that  an  expanded  coal  trade  Is  In 
part  dependent  on  Government  policies  to 
facilitate  coal  development  and  usage: 

Whereas  the  Heads  of  State  of  France. 
Italy.  Japan,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  concluded  at  the  1979  Eco- 
nomic Summit  meeting  In  Tokyo  that  their 
Nations  Intend  to  double  coal  production 
and  utilization  by  1990,  encourage  long-term 
commitments  by  coal  producers  and  con- 
sumers and  Improve  Infrastructures  in  both 
exporting  and  lm[>orting  Nations,  and  that 
these  policies  were  reinforced  during  the 
1980  Economic  Summit  meeting  in  Venice; 

Whereas  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
followed  the  initiative  taken  by  the  previous 
Administration's  Interagency  Coal  Export 
Task  Force  by  creating  a  Coal  Interagency 
Working  Group  comprised  of  policy-level 
representatives  from  12  departments  and 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Government 
concerned  with  the  production,  transporta- 
tion and  exportation  of  coal  and  that  the 
Administration  has  Issued  a  Coal  Export 
Policy  based  on  the  belief  that  America's 
coal  reserves  can  provide  economic  benefit 
to  this  Nation  while  providing  Allied  Nation 
trading  partners  with  a  reliable  and  afford- 
able source  of  energy; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  begun  to  engage  in  coal  export  promo- 
tion activities  through  information  and 
counseling  services,  formulation  of  a  United 
States  coal  contact  list,  publication  of  a  for- 
eign buyers  worldwide  trade  list,  and  notifi- 
cation to  Foreign  Commercial  Service  offi- 
cers to  assist  in  coal  export  promotion.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  Increased  coal  exports 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  this  Na- 
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tlon's  balance  of  trade,  increases  employ- 
ment and  provides  Allied  Nations  with 
energy  security  and  that  labor.  Industry, 
Government  and  consumers  of  United 
States  coal  exports  are  seeking  to  cooperate 
in  efforts  to  increase  world  coal  trade,  and 
commends  the  Administration  for  appoint- 
ing a  Coal  Trade  Delegation  consisting  of 
representatives  of  Industry,  labor.  Congress 
and  the  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  United  States  coal  exports,  and 
that  the  Congress  must  move  forthwith  In 
considering  legislative  measures  to  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  ports  through  which 
export  coal  passes,  and  determines  that 
such  legislation  should  not  reduce  the  com- 
petitiveness of  coal  export£  through  the  im- 
position of  user  charges  to  recover  100  per- 
cent of  Federal  expenditures  at  such  ports 
as  there  is  a  National  interest  in  increased 
coal  exports,  and  that  such  legislation  shall 
seek  to  expedite  authorizations  for  port  im- 
provements, and  asserts  that  United  States 
coal  exports  should  never  be  subject  to  em- 
bargos,  and  so  requests  the  President  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  and  define  a  National  Coal 
Export  Policy  and  to  take  no  actions  which 
shall  hinder  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  coal  exports  and  to  initiate  bilateral 
conferences  with  coal  trading  parties  to  fur- 
ther the  spirit  of  this  Resolution.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

TTiursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Ms,  FIEDLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  due  to 
illness,  I  was  absent  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3208,  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act,* 


DR.  ROBERT  HINGSON-A  MAN 
OP  PEACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE,  Mr, 
Speaker,  In  these  times,  when  great 
powers  stockpile  nuclear  arsenals  large 
enough  to  destroy  the  people  of  the 
world  many  times  over,  It  Is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  man  of  peace. 

Dr.  Robert  Hingson  of  Pittsburgh  Is 
such  a  man.  Through  his  work  in  help- 
ing to  develop  the  "peace  gun"— an  In- 
novative device  which  allows  the  low 
cost  Innoculation  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons per  hour— Dr,  Hingson  has 
helped  rid  our  world  of  disease.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  300  million 
people  have  received  a  near  painless 
innoculation  from  this  high  speed, 
high  pressure  gun. 

Dr.  Hingson  continues  his  llfesavlng 
work  through  the  Brother's  Brother 
Foundation,    a    volunteer    group    he 
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founded.  Prom  ita  Pittsburgh  head- 
quarters. Brother's  Brother  dispatches 
immunization  teams  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  and  provides  the  tools 
for  self-help. 

The  world  is  a  better  place,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  the  Brother's  Brother 
Foundation.  Dr.  Robert  Hingson.  a 
man  who  has  touched  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions, the  inspiration  for  Brother's 
Brother,  deserves  our  gratitude. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  last  year  which 
describes  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Hingson. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  PltUburgh  Press,  Sept.  13.  1981] 

Or.  Robkrt  Hinoson  a  Pittsborohxb  for 

AllProplis 

(By  Gilbert  Love) 

Severml  times,  in  this  space.  I  have  related 
the  accomplishments  of  persons  who  have 
made  much  of  their  lives. 

Now.  because  he  is  being  honored  this 
week,  I  wish  to  briefly  relate  the  life  history 
of  a  Plttsburgher  who  just  might  have  done 
more  for  humanity  than  anyone  alive  today. 

His  name  is  Robert  Andrew  Hingson.  Bom 
68  years  ago  in  Anniston.  Ala.,  he  was  influ- 
enced in  his  early  years  by  a  Simday  school 
teacher  who  spoke  often  of  service  to 
others. 

He  studied  medicine,  specializing  in  anes- 
thesiology. Three  years  out  of  medical 
school,  in  IMl.  he  developed  a  method  of 
making  childbirth  psilnless  without  anesthe- 
tizing either  the  mother  or  child. 

Its  acceptance  was  slow— one  hospital  ad- 
ministrator even  contending  that  mothers 
are  supposed  to  suffer— but  to  date  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  mothers  have  benefited. 

That  alone  would  be  an  outstanding 
achievement.  There's  much  more,  however. 

In  his  first  year  as  a  physician.  Hingson 
was  working  at  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  on 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  A  sailor  came  to  him 
with  a  badly  swollen  hand.  When  it  was 
lanced,  an  oily  fluid  ran  out. 

The  sailor  said  he  had  been  handling  a 
hose  carrying  oil  under  high  pressure.  Per- 
haps, the  young  doctor  thought,  a  tiny  hole 
In  the  hose  might  have  released  oU  under 
such  pressure  that  it  could  penetrate  the 
man's  sldn  without  breaking  it.  If  so,  that 
might  be  a  means  of  getting  vaccines  into 
people  more  efficiently  than  with  needles. 

That  observation  led,  after  years  of  devel- 
opment by  Hingson  and  others,  to  a  jet 
"gun"  that  could  Inoculate  as  many  as  a 
thousand  persons  an  hour,  practically  pain- 
lessly, and  at  low  cost. 

Hingson  saw  in  It  the  possibility  of  wiping 
out  such  diseases  as  smallpox,  tetanus,  mea- 
sles, typhoid,  tuberculosis,  dipththerla  and 
whooping  cough.  He  went  around  the  world 
preaching  its  use  and  inoculating  people. 

A  small  boy  In  Burma  gave  the  device  a 
name  that  has  stuck,  "gun  of  peace  " 

Armed  with  the  new  weapon.  Hingson  and 
a  team  of  physicians  and  laymen  went  to  Li- 
beria in  1962  to  make  an  aU-out  assault  on 
smallpox.  They  vaccinated  80  percent  of  the 
country's  one  million  Inhabitants,  and  the 
dread  disease  was  all  but  eliminated. 

Encouraged  by  that  victory,  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  other  disease 
fighters  took  up  the  "peace  gun"  in  earnest, 
announcing  they  Intended  to  conquer  small- 
pox worldwide  by  1975. 

They  just  about  did,  and  what  a  victory 
over  an  age-old  scourge! 
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It  has  been  estimated  that,  all  told,  300 
million  persons  have  been  protected  against 
one  or  more  diseases  with  the  jet  device. 
Millions  of  men.  women  and  chlldreiv  must 
be  alive  and  well  today  solely  because  of 
Hingson's  inventive  mind  and  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  others. 

Far  from  resting  on  his  laurels,  he  has 
continued  to  fight  disease  in  person,  par- 
ticularly in  the  poorer  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America.  He  and  his  associates 
gave  about  14  million  of  the  aforementioned 
"shots." 

One  of  his  ambitions  is  to  reduce  commu- 
nicable ailments  so  much  in  Central  Amer- 
ica that  the  diseases  won't  be  able  to  travel 
through  that  narrow  region. 

He  works  through  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion called  Brother's  Brother  Foundation, 
headquartered  in  a  small  house  at  824 
Grandvlew  Ave.,  overlooking  Downtown 
Pittsburgh.  To  this  place  come  many  over- 
seas phone  calls,  even  some  delegations, 
seeking  help  or  advice. 

In  addition  to  sending  immunization 
teams  Into  underdeveloped  countries.  Broth- 
er's Brother  also  sends  them  tons  of  seeds 
and  small  farm  tools,  school  books,  hospital 
equipment,  medical  and  dental  supplies. 

Practically  all  such  material  is  donated  by 
U.S.  firms,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  is  warehoused 
here  until  needed  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

When  disaster  strikes  one  of  the  poorer 
countries,  Hingson  is  likely  to  get  a  call 
from  a  public  health  official  and  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  scene.  Meanwhile.  Broth- 
er's Brother  volunteers,  led  by  his  son  Luke, 
will  be  soliciting  funds  and  supplies  that  are 
needed. 

Hingson's  reputation  is  such  that  he,  an 
active  Baptists  layman,  received  a  check  for 
$10,000  from  Pope  Paul  VI  to  help  carry  on 
his  Immunization  activities. 

He  has  been  in  Pittsburgh  since  1968, 
having  come  that  year  from  Cleveland's 
Western  Reserve  University  and  its  hospital 
to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Medicine  and  Magee-Womens  Hospital.  In 
recent  years  he  gave  up  other  employment 
to  devote  full  time  to  his  medical  relief 
work. 

Pittsburgh  will  honor  him  and  the  Broth- 
er's Brother  Foundation  most  of  this  week, 
climaxing  the  observance  with  a  foundation 
fund-raising  dinner  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 
Thursday  evening.  Among  the  guests  will  be 
many  of  Pittsburgh's  leaders  and  health  of- 
ficials from  other  states  and  nations.* 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA:  PIRACY  ON 
THE  HIGH  SEAS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTRXAS 
Ilf  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRCSCirTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIEI.DS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty  negotiations  in  New 
York  are  winding  down  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  soon  have  the  opportunity  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  draft 
treaty.  Because  the  LOS  Treaty  is  in- 
herently flawed  and  represents  a  sell- 
off  to  Third  World  and  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  the  President  should  reject 
it. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  recent 
New  York  Post  editorial  which  suc- 
cinctly summarizes  the  flaws  of  the 
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treaty.  The  editors  of  the  New  York 
Post  do  not  mince  words  in  noting  that 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  "is  nothing 
more  than  a  charter  to  redistribute 
the  world's  wealth." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
conclusions  of  the  editorial.  The  ad- 
ministration should  be  made  aware 
that  the  treaty  is  antithetical  to  Amer- 
ican interests  and  should  be  rejected. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Apr.  26,  1982] 

Thx  Law  of  thr  Sra:  Grrrn  Light  for 
Piracy 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  making  a 
bad  mistake  in  its  dealings  with  the  Third 
World  countries  on  the  controversial  Law  of 
the  Sea  treaty,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  charter  to  redistribute  the  world's  wealth. 

Instead  of  insisting  on  the  basic  free 
market  principles  on  which  it  came  to 
office,  the  Administration  is  preparing  to 
join  150  countries  in  setting  up  the  world's 
largest  cartel— larger  even  than  OPEC,  and 
much  more  damaging.  The  cartel  would 
have  virtually  unlimited  power  to  control 
mineral  development— and  the  International 
economy— over  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Washington  has  dropped  its  fight  against 
giving  unprecedented  taxing  powers  to  the 
International  Seabed  Authority  which 
would  t>e  set  up  under  the  treaty. 

Nor  does  Washington  any  longer  oppose 
the  right  of  this  unelected.  unrepresentative 
organization  to  redistribute  to  Third  World 
governments — and  even  to  "national  libera- 
tion movements "  like  the  PLO— the  vast 
income  it  would  receive,  mostly  from  the  de- 
veloped Western  nations. 

The  rewards  for  this  surrender  are  short- 
term  and  not  worth  having. 

Over  the  first  20  years  of  the  treaty, 
American  mining  companies  would  have  the 
right  to  apply  for  permission  to  operate  in 
four  undersea  mineral  sites. 

The  State  Dept.'s  claim  that  this  gives  the 
U.8.  what  it  wants  is  deceptive.  Undersea 
mining  is  costly.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  under- 
taken on  any  great  scale  until  land-based 
mineral  resources  begin  running  out  at  the 
end  of  the  century. 

But  precisely  then— after  20  years— the 
treaty  provides  that  two-thirds  of  a  150- 
member  Assembly  which  would  govern  the 
new  cartel  would  have  the  right  to  amend 
the  treaty.  Since  that  new  assembly  would 
operate  on  the  basis  of  one  country,  one 
vote,  it  could  leave  the  U.S.  entirely  out  in 
left  field. 

There  Is  an  ominous,  Orwelllan  ring  to  the 
treaty's  repeated  references  to  the  powers 
of  "the  Authority." 

The  "Authority"  would  be  run  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  group  of  bureaucrats  largely 
representing  the  Third  World  and  Soviet 
bloc. 

Any  company  seeking  to  mine  the  seabed 
would  have  to  pay  a  $500,000  fee  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  license,  then  provide  surveys  of 
two  separate  sites.  The  Authority  will  re- 
serve the  right  to  claim  both  sites  for  Itself, 
or  to  give  one  to  the  mining  company— for  a 
$1  million  annual  operating  fee  until  pro- 
duction starts— or  to  deny  it  to  the  mining 
company  and  award  it  Instead  to  an  imder- 
developed  country. 

If  it  is  prepared  to  put  up  with  these  im- 
positions, the  mining  company  must  then 
agree  to  "sell"  its  technology  to  the  Author- 
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ity  or  to  any  country  the  Authority  picks, 
for  a  price  the  Authority  "negotiates." 

Finally,  the  mining  company  wiU  have  to 
abide  by  production  limits  S3t  by  the  Au- 
thority and  pay  taxes  rising  to  70  percent  of 
net  proceeds— both  steps  aimed  at  protect- 
ing present  TTiird  World  mineral  produc- 
tion. 

If  ever  there  were  a  proposal  for  piracy  on 
and  under  the  high  seas,  this  is  it. 

The  creation  of  this  cartel  would  retard, 
not  encourage,  the  development  of  land- 
based  minerals. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  supply  of  lower- 
priced  minerals  from  the  seabeds.  where 
they  are  abundant,  it  would  limit  that  devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  far  from  helping  the  world's 
poorer  people,  it  would  give  its  revenues  di- 
rectly to  countries  which  are  largely  one- 
party  and  often  corrupt  states— providing 
huge  funds  for  continuing  repression. 

President  Reagan  was  right  in  his  first  re- 
sponse to  this  treaty.  It  is  deeply  flawed. 
The  Administration  should  not  sell  Its  basic 
beliefs  for  a  short-term  deal.* 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE  WATER- 
WAY SHOULD  BE  COMPLETED 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TRNITRSSRE 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Mar.  31.  1982] 

Sticking  With  Trkw-Tom 

Over  the  years,  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  has  been  called  nearly  every 
name  imaginable:  a  boondoggle,  an  environ- 
mental threat,  a  bureaucratic  nightmare,  an 
economic  wunderklnd  and  the  list  goes  on. 

Yet.  boondoggle  or  wiinderkind,  there  it 
is— 234  miles  of  unfinished  canals,  locks  and 
rising  water,  a  monument  both  to  man's  in- 
genuity and  his  lack  of  vision.  Love  It  or 
hate  it.  It's  there  to  stay. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  whether  the 
waterway,  after  an  investment  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion, will  be  left  unfinished  in  its  present 
state  or  whether  Congress  will  appropriate 
enough  money  to  see  the  project  through  to 
completion.  . 

President  Reagan  has  urged  Congress  to 
approve  $186  million  this  year  for  continued 
work  on  the  waterway.  If  approved,  it  would 
take  an  additional  $344  million  to  complete 
the  project. 

Earlier  this  week,  a  number  of  Mid-South 
senators,  representatives  and  governors 
gathered  in  Washington  to  ask  Congress  to 
follow  through  with  the  waterway  project. 

Gov.  William  Winter  of  Mississippi,  refer- 
ring to  the  waterway  as  a  "130-mile  scar," 
told  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriation subcommittee  that  it  would  be 
an  "environmental  disaster"  if  the  project 
was  not  completed. 

Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennessee  told 
the  lawmakers  the  completed  waterway 
would  save  Tennessee  more  than  $21  million 
in  transportation  costs  during  its  first  year 
in  operation.  Also,  he  said,  it  would  make 
Tennessee  coal  competitive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Though  there  are  some  congressmen  who 
will  see  the  request  as  an  unnecessary  ex- 
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penditure  in  a  money-tight  year  and  will 
lump  the  request  in  the  gone-but-not-forgot- 
ten boondoggle  category,  others  perhaps 
wiU  understand  why  it  is  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  nation  to  complete  the  project. 

Building  projects  are  not  like  causes. 
While  it  usually  advantageous  to  abandon  a 
lost  cause,  that  is  hardly  ever  the  case  for 
building  projects,  even  those  whose  original 
purpose  has  come  in  question.  Buildings 
locks  and  canals  cannot  simply  fade  from 
the  public  consciousness  the  way  causes  can. 

For  the  Tenn-Tom  project  to  be  shelved 
now,  with  80  per  cent  of  the  navigation  fa- 
cilities finished,  would  be  tantamount  to 
throwing  away  the  $1.3  billion  already  in- 
vested In  the  project.  Not  only  that,  but 
contract  terminations  would  cost  taxpayers 
an  additional  $300  million. 

While  taxpayers  would  save  $230  million 
by  shutting  the  project  down,  those  savings 
are  overshadowed  by  the  benefits  of  com- 
peting the  project.  Why  spend  $300  million 
to  shut  down  the  project  all  without  collat- 
eral benefits,  when  for  only  $200  million 
more  taxpayers  can  get  the  benefits  of  the 
waterway  and  additional  Jobs? 

In  that  context,  the  $186  million  request 
sought  by  backers  of  the  waterway  is  not 
unreasonable.  Nearly  that  much  was  appro- 
priated by  Congress  last  year  for  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment Surely,  the  Mid-South  merits  the 
same  degree  of  consideration  given  clients 
of  the  international  bank.* 


NRECA  RESPONDS  TO 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly a  newsletter  was  sent  from  Harold 
Hunter,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  di- 
rectors and  managers  of  REA  borrow- 
ers throughout  the  Nation.  This 
March  1982  publication  contains  many 
misleading  statements  and  in  some 
cases,  simply  wrong  figures.  The  news- 
letter is  an  obvious  attempt  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  Justify  their  budget  ac- 
tions and  proposals,  which  they  have 
every  right  to  do,  but  it  is  shameful 
that  they  could  not  have  done  it  with 
more  honesty. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  March 
1982  REA  newsletter  and  the  response 
to  It  by  Robert  Partridge,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
U.S.  Drpartmrnt  of  Aoriculturr, 
Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 

TRATIOH. 

March  1982. 
From  the  Administrator. 
To   Directors    and    Managers    of   REA-Fl- 
nanced  Systems. 
During  the  past  several  weeks,  I  had  the 
privilege   of   participating   in   the   Ahnual 
Meetings  of  both  the  electric  and  the  tele- 
phone cooperatives  of  this  Nation.  Anyone 
who  might  have  attended  those  conferences 
would  have  been  impressed  by  the  "people 
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power"  that  was  assembled  In  Atlanta  and 
San  Francisco. 

And  although  I  was  graciously  received,  I 
couldn't  help  but  note  that  the  substantial 
reductions  proposed  for  the  REA  funding 
programs  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  are 
causing  concern  for  some  co-op  people. 

However,  I  also  heard  many  leaders  of 
local  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  ex- 
pressing support  for  these  needed  reduc- 
tions. Such  comments  are  admirable  illus- 
trations of  the  vision  and  foresight  that  has 
historically  characterized  the  leadership  of 
the  rural  electrification  program.  Such  men 
are  ready  to  support  reductions  in  these 
programs  in  order  to  assure  that  "economic 
recovery"  will  be  a  reality. 

REA  loans  and  guarantees  are  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Federal  borrowings  that 
have  created  an  Intolerable  burden  upon 
the  sources  of  available  credit.  In  1974,  Fed- 
eral borrowings  totaled  only  $24.4  bUIlon.  In 
1983,  they  are  expected  to  total  more  than 
$200  billion.  By  accepting,  for  a  time,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  reduction  in  Federal  bor- 
rowings, REA  can  do  ite  part  in  the  gigantic 
effort  to  revitalize  the  economy  of  America. 

The  long-term  benefits  of  a  renewed  econ- 
omy would  be  a  most  acceptable  reward  for 
the  short-term  sacrifice  of  a  reduced  pro- 
gram level. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  cooperative 
leaders,  such  as  were  present  at  the  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco  conferences,  are  weU  pre- 
pared to  understand  that  often  important 
long-term  goals  can  be  attained  only  at  the 
cost  of  some  Immediate  inconvenience. 

The  lives  of  agricultural  people  are  made 
up  of  situations  that  entail  today's  sacrifice 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  goal  of  tomor- 
row. The  purchase  of  the  new  family  car  is 
delayed  until  after  the  harvest  of  the  crops 
that  was  made  possible  by  expenditures  for 
seed,  tillage,  fertilizer,  etc.,  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  worn  tractor  Is  driven  one  more 
season  so  that  the  daughter's  college  tuition 
costs  can  be  met.  That  most  desired  vaca- 
tion Is  postponed  in  order  to  assure  that 
family  funds  will  be  available  to  pay  for 
Mama's  expected  operation. 

The  Administration's  proposals  Include  re- 
ductions In  the  levels  of  both  insured  and 
guaranteed  loan  funds,  and  recognize  the 
need  for  rural  electric  systems  to  obtain  $2.5 
billion  from  non-REA  sources  without  a  fed- 
eral guarantee.  A  large  portion  of  this  latter 
type  financing  will  be  for  the  purchase  of 
pollution  control  facilities  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  reduced  Interest  rates. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  essential  needs  of  borrowers 
within  the  recommended  levels.  The  loan 
programs  established  for  fiscal  year  1982 
will  be  completed  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  proposed  budget  figures,  so  I  will 
not  repeat  them.  However.  I  believe  that  as 
we  move  into  this  latest  phase  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  REA  programs,  it  Is  Important 
that  everyone  has  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  Issues  Involved. 

rrvolvihg  rtTIlD 
During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  sold 
$683  million  worth  of  Certificates  of  Benefi- 
cial Ownership  (CBO's)  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  (FFB)  in  order  to  fund  about 
50  percent  of  its  cash  needs,  because  debt 
collections  were  not  sufficient  to  fund  ad- 
vances. FFB  gets  Its  money  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  which,  in  turn,  gets  its  funds  from 
public  borrowings  and  from  tax  collections. 
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Therefore,  that  »683  million  is  part  of  the 
Government  borrowing  which  Increased  the 
United  SUtes  federal  debt  to  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars. 

As  of  September  30,  1981,  REA  had  sold 
CBO's  totaling  92.6  billion  at  a  composite  in- 
terest rate  of  11.096  percent.  Dxirlng  the 
month  of  February  1982,  REA  supplement- 
ed collection  proceeds  by  borrowing  from 
the  V£.  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  16.25  per- 
cent. So  although  a  revolving  fund  is  used  to 
finance  the  needs  of  electric  distribution 
and  telephone  systems,  this  financing  does 
not  come  without  cost.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  S  percent  charged  for  most  REA 
loans  and  the  16  plus  percent  REA  has  to 
pay  for  a  portion  of  these  funds  Is  a  direct 
cost  that  must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

nfPACT  or  nrmxsT  rats  on  coitsuifZRS' 

BILLS 

The  number  of  distribution  borrowers  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  portion  of  their  financing 
needs  from  outside  sources  will  Increase. 
However,  this  should  not  place  an  excessive 
burden  upon  most  systems.  Even  if  REA 
were  to  provide  only  50  percent  of  distribu- 
tion borrowers'  loan  needs.  Instead  of  the 
present  70  percent,  the  composite  interest 
rate  a  borrower  would  pay  on  a  new  loan 
would  increase  by  only  1.8  percentage  points 
and  the  Impact  of  that  one  additional  loan 
on  the  total  Interest  expense  of  the  borrow- 
er would  be  very  small:  the  average  Interest 
rate  on  total  long-term  debt  outstanding 
would  increase  by  only  about  0.29  percent- 
age points  on  the  average.  During  calendar 
year  1980  REA  distribution  borrowers  were 
paying  an  average  rate  of  only  4.06  percent 
on  their  total  long-term  debt  outstanding. 
Thus,  a  change  to  a  50/50  loan  split  would 
hav-  Increased  the  average  interest  rate  to 
onli  4.35  percent. 

REA  tMrrowers  have  benefited  from  a  his- 
tory of  low  cost  capital  provided  by  REA.  As 
of  the  end  of  1981,  REA  had  approved  elec- 
tric loans  totaling  more  than  $9.8  billion  at 
the  2  percent  rate,  and  $5.8  billion  at  the  5 
percent  rate.  As  a  result,  the  average  inter- 
est rate  on  long-term  debt  outstanding  is  far 
less  for  REA  distribution  borrowers  than  for 
Investor-owned  utilities.  The  lOU's  paid  an 
average  8.1  percent  during  calendar  year 
1980. 

Reductions  in  the  proportionate  amount 
loaned  by  REA  will  have  little  Impact  on 
bills  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  except 
in  a  few  specific  situations  which  can  be  ex- 
amined by  REA  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  For 
the  distribution  systems,  the  average  Inter- 
est expense  represents  only  4.5  percent  of 
the  consumer's  bill.  Other  items  are  far 
more  significant.  For  example,  power  cost 
alone  accounts  for  about  70  percent  of  the 
average  consumer's  biU.  So  even  if  the  small 
component  which  makes  up  Interest  cost  In- 
creases gradually,  the  Impact  will  be  rela- 
tively small. 

RKA  LOAIfS  rOR  KXAOQnAR'rraS  PACILrriES 

This  Administration  Is  serious  about  belt 
tightening.  We  seek  to  use  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  Rural  Electric  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  In  delivering  electric  and 
telephone  service  to  rural  America.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  depletion  of  the  Revolving 
Fund,  some  adjustments  have  to  be  made, 
such  as  those  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter notice  which  announces  REA's  intention 
to  give  priority  to  loans  for  line  and  sutMta- 
tion  construction  necessary  for  actual  deliv- 
ery of  electric  and  telephone  service. 

REA  is  not  opposed  to  its  borrowers 
having  adequate  headquarters  facilities,  but 
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they  should  not  be  constructed  with  low-in- 
terest money. 

ADMUfSmATOR  TO  TESTirT  BETORX  HOUSE  Ain> 
SENATE 

I  will  be  testifying  before  several  Congres- 
sional committees  at  which  time  I  will  re- 
affirm that  a  definite  need  exists  for  REA 
programs.  I  will  also  be  making  the  point 
that  It  Is  Important  that  the  efforts  of  RB:a 
be  targeted  to  priority  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

"TAX  breaks"  for  IOU'S 

The  "tax  relief"  available  to  investor- 
owned  utilities  Is  also  available  to  all  corpo- 
rations which  actually  pay  income  taxes. 
Cooperatives,  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  qualified  for  exemption  from  Income 
taxes  for  decades.  Moreover,  the  tax*  breaks 
being  offered  to  the  Investor-owned  utilities 
generally  only  defer  payment  of  Income 
taxes  and.  therefore,  will  result  in  larger 
actual  tax  payments  in  later  years  when  de- 
preciation accruals  are  no  longer  possible  on 
plant  for  which  accelerated  depreciation 
was  taken. 

The  purpose  of  these  tax  breaks  is  to 
enable  all  corporations.  Including  utilities, 
to  spend  money  that  would  otherwise  be 
paid  In  Income  taxes  for  the  construction  of 
necessary  plant  facilities  and  thereby  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  incomes  subject  to  income 
taxes. 

Rural  consumers,  unlike  most  urban  con- 
sumers, will  continue  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  subsidized  loans  and  loans  under  federal 
guarantees  at  less  than  rates  charged  by  the 
money  market  for  debt  and  equity  capital. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  SPEAKING  SCHEDtTLK 

March  22— NRECA  Directors  Conference, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

March  23— Wisconsin  Electric  Co-op. 
Assn..  Annual  Meeting,  Madison.  Wis. 

March  29— Alabama  Rural  Elec.  Assn., 
Annual  Meeting.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

April  2— North  Carolina  Ascn.  of  Elec.  Co- 
ops. Annual  Meeting,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

April  6— G  A  T  BCanagers  Spring  Conven- 
tion. Lexington.  Ky. 

April  13— South  Carolina  Telephone  Con- 
vention. Charleston.  S.C. 

Aprtl  14— Michigan  Electric  Co-op.  Assn.. 
Annual  Meeting.  Lansing,  Mich. 

May  4— Pioneer  Telephone  CoK)p..  Annual 
Meeting.  Kingfisher.  Okla. 

May  12— Southern  BiCaryland  Elec.  Coop- 
erative. Hughesville.  Md. 

National  Rotial  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  2.  1982. 
Mr.  Harold  V.  Hunter. 

AdminUtratOT,  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  NRECA  has 
long  recognized  that  every  Administration 
has  Its  own  point  of  view  concerning  govern- 
ment programs.  Including  rural  electrifica- 
tion. This  is  a  political  fact  of  life  and  we 
expect  it.  Over  the  years,  our  membership 
has  been  In  agreement  with  some  policies 
and  philosophical  concepts  relating  to  rural 
electrification  which  were  taken  by  various 
Administrations,  and  in  sharp  disagreement 
with  others— irrespective  of  the  political 
party  of  the  Administration. 

I  think  that  the  record  also  shows  that 
NRECA  and  REA  have  kept  the  debate  on  a 
high  plane,  with  both  sides  taking  pains  to 
be  honest  and  forthright  with  each  other, 
and  to  the  common  constituency  whom  we 
serve,  the  rural  electric  consumer-members 
of  the  nation.  I  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever 
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with  your  right,  and  for  that  matter,  your 
responsibility,  to  put  your  thoughts  before 
the  leaders  of  the  program.  I  am  obligated 
to  do  that  also. 

I  write  to  say  that  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science leave  unchallenged  a  number  of 
statements  and  errors  in  fact  contained  In 
your  memo  "From  the  Administrator"  of 
March.  1982.  to  managers  and  board  mem- 
bers of  REA  borrowers— statements  which 
form  the  basis  for  rationalizing  the  philo- 
sophical concepts  which  you  advocate.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  concepts  which 
are  presented  In  your  letter  and  which  were 
set  forth  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  last  year  would  work  great  hardship 
on  the  rural  electric  systems  and  their  con- 
sumer members,  and  would  seriously 
damage  the  rural  electrification  program. 

Let  me  address  some  of  the  statements 
with  which  we  take  strong  Issue: 

Statement.— "The  difference  between  the 
5  percent  charged  for  most  REA  loans  and 
the  16  plus  percent  REA  has  to  pay  for  a 
portion  of  these  funds  Is  a  direct  cost  that 
must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  in  this 
country." 

NRECA  Comment.— Not  one  dime  from 
taxpayers  has  been  used  to  fund  new  REA 
loans  or  to  defray  the  Interest  expense  on 
CBOs.  Instead,  all  costs  are  borne  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  revolving  fund. 

Statement.- "The  average  interest  rate  on 
long-term  debt  outstanding  is  far  less  for 
REA  distribution  borrowers  than  for  lOUs. 
The  lOUs  paid  an  average  of  8.1  percent 
during  calendar  year  1980. " 

NRECA  Comment.— The  statement  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  some  85  percent  of 
present  REA  financing  Is  loan  guarantees  at 
market  rates  of  Interest,  currently  about  14 
plus  percent. 

Statement.— "The  average  Interest  ex- 
pense represents  only  4.5  percent  of  the 
consumer's  bill." 

NRECA  Comment.— The  Interest  compo- 
nent of  the  consimier's  bill  can  be  in  excess 
of  40  percent,  taking  Into  account  the  sub- 
stantial Interest  expense  included  in  the 
wholesale  power  cost. 

Statement.— "During  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. 1982.  REA  supplemented  collection  pro- 
ceeds by  borrowing  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
at  the  rate  of  16.25  percent." 

NRECA  Comment.— The  actual  rate  was 
12.25  percent  (according  to  the  Treasury 
and  REA). 

Statement.— "The  "tax  relief  available  to 
investor-owned  utilities  is  also  available  to 
all  corporations  which  actually  pay  Income 
taxes." 

NRECA  Comment.— The  dividend  rein- 
vestment program,  normalization,  and  sev- 
eral other  tax  provisions  are  available  only 
toIOUs. 

Statement.— "The  tax  breaks  being  of- 
fered to  the  Investor-owned  utilities  general- 
ly only  defer  s>ayment  of  income  taxes." 

NRECA  Comment.— All  of  the  tax  subsi- 
dies available  are  permanent  "grants"  to  the 
utilities,  with  the  possible  exception  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  (ACRS)  in  which 
case  the  sutisidy  is  an  Interest-free  loan. 

Statement.— "The  purpose  of  these  tax 
breaks  is  to  enable  all  corporations.  Includ- 
ing utilities,  to  spend  money  .  .  .  for  the 
construction  of  necessary  plant  facilities 
and  thereby  provide  jobs  and  Income  taxes." 

NRECA  Comment.— REA  financing  to 
rural  electric  systems  achieves  the  same 
beneficial  results.  Isn't  federal  assistance  to 
the  rural  electric  program  as  appropriate  as 
are  the  tax  breaks  to  the  lOUs? 
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Plnally,  I  must  underscore  for  you  and 
other  Administration  officials  that  the 
membership  of  NRECA  spoke  with  a  unani- 
mous voice  at  our  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Atlanta.  In  rejecting  the  loan  levels  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration  for  FY  1983. 
Not  one  dissenting  voice  was  raised  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  which  emerged  from 
the  grassroots  resolution  process,  establish- 
ing NRECA '8  position.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  interpret  the  courtesy  and  friendless  of 
our  leaders  as  support  for  a  weakened  rural 
electrification  loan  program. 

I  hope  that  you  will  receive  these  candid 
responses  and  criticisms  in  the  spirit  intend- 
ed. I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
you,  if  you  desire,  and  will  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  D.  Partridge, 
Executive  Vice  Presidentm 


BURNS  &  MCDONNELL  ENGI- 
NEERING CO..  INC..  HONORED 
WITH  OUTSTANDING  ENGI- 
NEERING 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OP  pennstlvania 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Bums  & 
McDonnell  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  for 
being  honored  with  an  Outstanding 
Engineering  Achievement  Award  from 
the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  in  its  16th  annual  national 
competition. 

This  award  was  presented  to  Bums 
<&  McDonnell  for  their  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  design.  This  design  uses 
existing  technology  in  a  unique  way 
that  should  save  future  communities 
millions  of  dollars  in  construction  and 
operation  costs.  The  design  uses  only  3 
pieces  of  mechanical  equipment  com- 
pared with  the  10  to  20  in  other  sys- 
tems. It  eliminates  many  of  the 
pumps,  pipes,  and  tanks  required  in 
traditional  plants,  resulting  in  lower 
costs  all  around.  Bums  &  McDonnell 
estimates  that  the  design  could  cut 
construction  costs  by  up  to  60  percent, 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  by 
up  to  45  percent,  and  land  area  costs 
by  up  to  50  percent. 

This  award-winning  system  is  built 
in  self-sufficient  modules,  therefore  al- 
lowing a  city  or  an  industry,  which  ex- 
periences seasonal  demands,  to  build  a 
number  of  basins  for  use  in  the  peak 
season,  then  close  them  down  during 
the  off-season.  Energy  savings  from 
this  flexibility  is  considerable.  The 
new  system  can  also  be  installed  in  ex- 
isting waste-water  facilities  as  addi- 
tional capacity  or  as  a  modification. 
Further,  the  system  is  quiet  and  virtu- 
ally odor  free. 

Self-sufficiency  can  also  aid  airports, 
factories,  powerplants,  or  military  in- 
stallations located  miles  from  the 
nearest  sewer  hookup.  These  facilities 
can  process  their  own  waste  water  in- 
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dependently  and  recycle  the  cleaned 
water  directly  back  into  their  industri- 
al processes.  This  ability  to  recycle  the 
same  water  is  especially  important  for 
water-short  regions  of  the  country. 

Bums  &  McDonnell  sought  an  inno- 
vative way  to  process  waste  water  be- 
cause the  Little  Blue  Valley  Sewer  Dis- 
trict needed  a  plant  they  could  not 
afford.  The  new  plant  can  do  the  work 
of  sewage  treatment  plants  costing 
more  than  twice  as  much  and  requir- 
ing less  energy,  factors  which  saved 
Little  Blue  $30  million. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  gave  Bums  &  McDonnell  the 
funds  to  build  and  operate  a  pilot  proj- 
ect. In  addition,  it  officially  classifed 
the  design  as  "innovative  and  alterna- 
tive" which  means  the  EPA  guaran- 
tees the  design  works,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  85  percent  in- 
stead of  75  percent  of  the  design  costs 
of  the  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  time  when  the 
construction  of  waste-water  treatment 
plsuits  are  being  criticized  because  of 
cost  overruns  and  unsatisfactory  per- 
formances, I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
recognize  Bums  dc  McDonneU  for 
their  unique  and  inexpensive  design.  I 
am  sure  that  this  sjrstom  with  its  Innu- 
merable benefits  will  aid  many  com- 
munities that  before  would  have  been 
unable  to  afford  a  needed  waste-water 
treatment  plant.* 


NEVER  VOLUNTEER 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday.  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  TiKE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
our  colleague  from  Maryland,  Con- 
gresswoman  Mikttlski,  for  her  leader- 
ship in  today's  recognition  of  the 
many  contributions  made  in  America 
by  volunteers. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  Record,  as  my  per- 
sonal note  of  thanks  for  the  tireless 
hours  and  efforts  of  these  concerned 
Americans,  the  text  of  a  weekly 
column  which  I  sent  to  my  own  con- 
stituents diulng  1981. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  That 
column  follows: 

Veterans  will  recognize  the  advice  "Never 
volunteer." 

For  the  OI  entering  the  service  today,  of 
course,  the  advice  comes  too  late.  By  defini- 
tion, there  Is  only  one  way  to  get  Into  the 
all-volunteer  military  force  today:  to  volun- 
teer. 

But  what  is  often  sound  wisdom  In  uni- 
form is  not  necessarily  the  approach  we 
want  to  foster  in  civilian  life.  As  matter  of 
fact,  it's  just  the  opposite. 

President  Reagan  recently  suggested  that 
this  entire  nation  re-discover  its  rich  her- 
itage of  helping  one  another  by  choice 
rather  than  by  law. 

Contrary  to  popular  image,  volunteers 
still  exist  In  America.  They're  virtually  ev- 
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erywhere  you  look.  Last  year  one  of  those 
weekly  columns— a  very  personal  one- 
talked  about  a  fire  in  my  own  home  in 
Dryden.  It  was  volunteers  who  responded  to 
put  it  out. 

Dtiring  the  da^'^  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed, offers  of  help  poured  In  from  neigh- 
bors who  had  read  about  the  fire.  They 
were  volunteers. 

Working  in  the  organizations  that  today 
support  hospitals,  charity  drives  and  muse- 
ums you  will  find  volunteers.  Mothers  who 
become  scout  pack  leaders  and  fathers  who 
coach  Little  League  teams  are  volunteers. 

The  natural  question  then  Is,  "Where's 
the  lack  of  volunteers  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about."  Answer:  "Everywhere 
government  has  gone." 

President  Reagan  said,  "As  a  people  we 
have  a  proud  tradition  of  generosity."  Con- 
jure up  the  image  of  the  first  Thanksgiving, 
where  neighbors  and  Indians  gathered 
around  a  communal,  volunteer-prepared, 
feast. 

In  America's  recent  history  there  was  a 
period  when  even  the  most  well-intentioned 
American  simply  could  not  afford  to  help 
his  and  her  neighbor.  That  period  Is  remem- 
bered as  "The  Great  Depression."  Lacking 
the  Individual's  ability  to  help,  a  well-inten- 
tioned government  stepped  in. 

Government  gave  us  "work  reller'  pro- 
grams and  a  new  "Social  Security"  system. 
Eventually  It  offered  the  proverbial  "free 
lunch."  Hali-a-century  later  we're  just  real- 
izing the  truth  in  the  old  hack.  "There's  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  lunch." 

Today's  public  assistance  programs  are 
'"free"  only  by  using  tax  dollars  rather  than 
Individuals'.  They've  become  "entitlements" 
and  rather  than  being  grateful  for  help  in 
hard  times,  recipients  are  '"entitled"  to  It. 

With  the  gradual  change  in  approach, 
whereby  there  is  ""a  right"  to  whatever  it 
might  be.  came  growing  neglect  of  the  char- 
ities that  remained.  Why  should  you  volun- 
teer to  help  when  ""government  will  take 
care  of  it."  Indeed,  government  did  take 
care  of  most  of  it. 

Tou  must  pay  your  taxes.  But  you  don't 
have  to  give  to  charity.  Your  government 
was  "volunteering"  your  money  anyway.  "I 
gave  at  the  office"  t>ecame  the  automatic  re- 
action to  someone  at  the  door. 

The  satisfaction  which  Americans  once 
felt  upon  doing  a  charitable  deed  was  lost. 
With  it  went  one  of  our  most  respected 
traits. 

It's  time  to  bring  It  back.  The  President 
has  lighted  our  path  with  an  array  of  incen- 
tives such  as  larger  tax  breaks  for  charitable 
contributions.  He's  also,  by  reducing  "easy" 
benefits,  given  us  a  swift  kick  In  the  pants 
to  start  us  in  the  right  direction. 

The  President's  suggested  changes  for  the 
way  government  does  business.  If  pulled  to- 
gether like  a  connect-the-dots  picture, 
should  show  us  how  to  restore  a  measure  of 
our  American  pride  in  helping  one  another. 

Entitlement  programs  are  being  cut  back 
and  eligibility  criteria  made  stiffer  so  that 
tax  dollars  are  used  to  help  only  those  who 
really  need  It.  Being  out  of  work  will  not  be 
as  comfortable  as  It  has  been  for  those  who 
are  capable  of  working. 

On  the  other  hand,  going  to  work  will  pay 
off  better.  A  much  larger  helping  of  self-de- 
termination will  be  left  in  each  community 
with  the  belief  that  we,  at  home,  know 
better  than  a  bureaucrat  in  a  green-walled 
Washington  office,  who  needs  help  and  how 
much. 

It's  a  good  trade-off.  Government  does 
those  things  that  only  government  can  do — 
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like  nation&l  defense  and  making  silver  dol- 
lars. We  do  the  rest  because  we  believe  in  it. 
because  we  c&n  see  it  helping  our  fellow 
Americans. 

In  all  the  world.  Americans  have  been 
unique  in  our  capacity  to  help  one  another 
when  the  chips  are  down,  regardless  of 
what's  in  It  for  us. 

I  believe  that  capacity  still  exists.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  SECTION  504 
REGULATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  i»rw  jDtsTY 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
Nation  was  founded  on  the  premise  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  basic  belief  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  current  administration 
in  its  proposals  to  severely  curtail  the 
Federal  guidelines  guaranteeing  equal 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

This  week  we  celebrated  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion  Act  of  1978  which  prohib- 
its discrimination  against  handicapped 
persons  by  recipients  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. That  landmark  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  regula- 
tion has  served  as  the  model  for  other 
Federal  agencies  which  have  adopted 
similar  statutes  over  the  years. 

That  historic  measure  was  the  first 
Federal  law  that  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped.  Its  passage  in  1978  was 
hailed  as  a  major  victory  for  the  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  persons  in  our 
Nation. 

Overview  responsibility  for  section 
504  regulations  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
However,  it  now  appears  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  intent  on  se- 
verely weakening  the  504  statute  this 
year  in  such  areas  as  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  changes  in  the 
definition  of  an  unemployed  person 
and  limiting  their  £u;cessibillty  to  edu- 
cation, mass  transit,  and  employment. 

I  am  very  disturbed  at  the  attempt 
by  the  administration  to  curtail  the 
civil  rights  of  a  substantial  segment  of 
our  population.  Since  the  adoption  of 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
our  Nation  has  prided  itself  on  adopt- 
ing the  antidiscrimination  language  of 
that  act  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  their  race,  creed,  or  physical  abili- 
ties. 

We  must  not  let  Government 
become  so  insensitive  that  our  efforts 
to  streamline  the  Federal  budget  will 
restilt  in  the  loss  of  jobs  and  equal 
access  to  bus  and  train  transportation 
for  those  less  fortunate  members  of 
our  society  who  happen  to  be  handi- 
capped. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people.  And 
it  is  our  duty  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
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the  people,  regardless  of  their  physical 
condition. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  act.  We 
must  send  a  loud  and  clear  mestoge  to 
the  White  House  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate this  blatant  attack  on  a  group  of 
Americans  whose  very  hope  for  a 
decent  life  depends  on  a  continuation 
of  the  principles  embodied  in  section 
504.« 


April  29,  1982 


RETIREMENT  PROTECTION 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  OBE31STAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague 
Bruce  Vento  in  the  introduction 
today  of  the  retiree  protection  resolu- 
tion saying  that  there  will  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  any  federally  legislated  retire- 
ment program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  97th  Congress. 

This  administration  has  launched  an 
all-out  attack  on  retirement  Income 
programs.  The  elderly  of  this  Nation 
and  those  nearing  retirement  are 
rightfully  alarmed.  Proposals  already 
sent  to  the  Congress  include: 

First.  A  23-percent  reduction  In 
social  security  benefits: 

Second.  Abolishment  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  with  no  ERISA  pro- 
tection for  tier  II  benefits  already 
earned;  and 

Third.  Less  than  full  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  the  future  for  military 
and  civil  service  retirees. 

Only  the  affluent  elderly  were 
helped  by  last  year's  tax  cut.  The  el- 
derly poor  received.  Instead,  reduc- 
tions in  housing,  transportation,  em- 
ployment, food  stamps,  and  fuel  assist- 
ance programs.  Now.  to  offset  the  loss 
of  Federal  revenue  caused  by  flawed 
economics,  unprecedented  increases  in 
defense  spending,  and  socially  irre- 
sponsible tax  reductions,  the  elderly 
are  expected  to  accept  reductions  in 
cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Unemployment  is  reducing  current 
Income  to  all  retirement  programs. 
Each  1  percent  of  unemployment  costs 
the  social  security  trust  funds  an  esti- 
mated $3.6  billion.  Rather  than  admit 
failure  of  its  economic  policies  and  get 
people  back  to  work  so  as  to  increase 
wage  contributions,  this  administra- 
tion would  balance  the  books  by  reduc- 
ing benefits. 

We  here  in  the  Congress  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  insure  that  long-term  pro- 
gram changes  are  not  hastily  enacted 
in  response  to  short-term  financing 
difficulties.  We  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  alleviate  the  anxiety  of  elderly 
citizens  who  are  frightened  by  dire 
predictions  of  exhausted  trust  funds, 
potential  nonpayment  of  monthly  ben- 
efits, and  the  possibility  of  precipitous 
changes  such  as  those  enacted  as  a 


part  of  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  remove  the  social 
security  trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget  and  to  permit  Interfund  bor- 
rowing. For  these  same  reasons,  I  am 
cosponsoring  the  retiree  protection 
resolution  to  call  a  halt  to  attempts  to 
balance  this  year's  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  elderly  and  to  assure 
them  they  can  count  on  receiving  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  promised  by  ex- 
isting law.* 


AMENDING  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 


April  29,  1982 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

or  TKNmSSKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Just  as  did  last  year,  the  Reagan 
administration  again  has  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA).  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  6100  which  amends  the 
Economic  Development  of  1965.  This 
proposed  legislation  revises  various 
EDA  programs,  instead  of  eliminating 
the  entire  Agency  as  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  EDA  has 
provided  assistance  to  conununities 
throughout  the  country.  By  leveraging 
these  funds  with  those  from  private 
sources,  communities  such  as  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  which  I  represent,  have 
been  able  to  implement  economic  de- 
velopment activities  which  ordinarily 
might  not  have  been  possible. 

For  example,  Memphis  has  become 
engaged  in  an  exciting  revitalization  of 
its  downtown  area.  It  has  utilized  EDA 
funds  as  a  creative  tool  to  leverage 
funds  from  private  financial  sources. 
Projects  such  as  the  renovation 
projects  of  the  landmark  Peabody 
Hotel,  the  Benchmark  Hotel.  Beale 
Street  Landing,  Beale  Street,  and  Mud 
Island,  have  all  been  given  assistance 
by  EDA  funds,  which  were  used  to 
obtain  funds  from  private  Investors. 

Additionally,  an  EDA  revolving  loan 
fund  program  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Center  for  Minority  Economic  Devel- 
opment, Inc.  has  provided  loan  fimds 
to  economically  distressed  businesses 
in  Memphis  who  might  have  gone  out 
of  biisiness  because  of  their  inability 
to  obtain  funds  from  conventional  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  revolving 
loan  fund  program  has  also  saved  or 
created  Jobs  that  might  have  been 
lost.  Furihermore,  these  businesses 
have  all  made  their  loan  payments  as 
scheduled. 

The  following  is  the  testimony 
which  I  submitted  at  a  joint  hearing 
on  H.R.  6100  held  today  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development 


of  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Prance 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

Statemknt  or  CoifCKissiiAir  Harold  Ford 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  of  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  ^^Mnance,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

It  Is  my  honor  this  morning  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  not  one,  but 
two  outstanding  subcommittees,  and  to  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  H.R.  6100  which  amends 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1065.  I  also  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  two  subcommittees  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  work  which  has  gone  Into 
H.R.  6100.  The  administration  has  made 
clear  about  its  dislike  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  (EDA).  Further- 
more, it  has  distorted  the  meaningful  con- 
tributions of  this  Agency,  and  the  various 
EDA  programs  that  have  benefitted  commu- 
nities through  this  country.  During  the  past 
17  years,  this  Agency  has  provided  commu- 
nities with  nearly  $5  billion  dollars  and 
helped  to  create  some  1.5  million  Jol)s. 

Yet,  the  administration  sees  this  as  a 
waste  of  money. 

The  administration's  solution  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  Is  to 
eliminate  the  Agency  and  its  programs.  It 
tried  last  year,  and  has  proposed  to  do  it 
again  this  year.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress,  it  was  not  eliminated  last 
year,  and  I  don't  think  we  will  permit  It  to 
happen  this  year. 

Rather  than  propose  meaningful  legisla- 
tion for  revising  the  program,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  put  the  meat  cleaver  to  It 
and  Just  wack  It  into  oblivion. 

Your  subconunlttee,  recognizing  that 
there  weie  some  problems  with  the  EDA 
has  had  the  wisdom  to  make  changes  using 
a  surgeon's  knife,  rather  than  a  meat  cleav- 
er. 

The  administration  would  have  a  tough 
time  convincing  folks  down  in  Memphis, 
Tenn..  whom  I  represent,  that  the  various 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  have  not  worked. 

First,  the  Ek:onomlc  Development  Admin- 
istration has  certainly  helped  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  Shelby  County  take  a  long 
range  review  of  its  local  economic  develop- 
ment goals.  We  have  benefitted  significantly 
from  EDA  planning  grants.  The  $31  million 
received  over  the  years  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  have  done 
wonders  in  stimulating  economic  develop- 
ment activities  from  the  private  sector  in 
Memphis. 

If  you  were  to  walk  through  the  down- 
town area  of  Memphis  5  years  ago,  you 
would  have  seen  the  typical  sights  down- 
town of  urban  deterioration.  The  same  area, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  EDA,  and  pri- 
vate financing,  has  become  the  site  of  excit- 
ing renovation  and  new  development  which 
shows  tremendous  potential  for  reviving  our 
downtown  area. 

The  old  landmark  Peabody  Hotel,  which 
was  closed  for  many  years,  now  has  become 
a  center  of  activity  and  life,  and  Is  the  hub 
of  a  revitalization  effort  which  has  spread 
throughout  the  downtown  community. 

EDA  provided  an  $11  million  loan  guaran- 
tee to  the  Peabody.  The  total  renovation 
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costs  were  over  $31  million— a  leverage  of 
EDA  funds  of  3  to  1. 

Other  downtown  hotels  are  being  renovat- 
ed, and  old  warehouses  are  being  converted 
to  restaurants,  shopping  centers,  office 
space,  and  condominiums. 

Much  of  this  is  being  done  by  the  Beale 
Street  Landing  Corporation  through  EDA 
funds  and  private  investments. 

Additionally,  EDA  loan  guarantees,  and 
private  financing  have  resulted  in  the  ren- 
ovation of  another  downtown  hotel,  which 
has  been  closed  for  years,  the  Benchmark, 
located  across  the  street  from  the  Peabody. 
EDA  provided  30  percent  of  the  $4  million 
costs,  and  through  local  and  regional  initia- 
tive from  public  and  private  sources,  tills 
beautiful  hotel  will  open  later  this  year. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  Benctimark  is 
owned  and  operated  by  minorities. 

In  plain  and  simple  terms,  people  are 
coming  back  to  the  downtown  area  which  Is 
again  thriving. 

The  stimulation  of  the  $31  million  from 
EDA  has  resulted  in  many  times  that 
amount  being  provided  by  private  sources. 

Just  outside  of  Memphis,  another  commu- 
nity—Moscow, Tennessee,  through  EDA  and 
other  funds,  has  purchased  land  for  an  in- 
dustrial park  which  when  completed,  will  at- 
tract over  450  permanent  Jobs  in  the  poorest 
county  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  through 
EDA  and  other  funds.  This  to  me.  Is  not  a 
waste  of  money. 

Finally  In  1980,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Center  for  Minority  Economic  Develop- 
ment, established  through  EDA  a  $500,000 
revolving  loan  fund  program.  Since  that 
time,  15  loans  have  been  made,  7  of  which 
are  in  participation  with  local  banks,  and 
the  EDA  funds  have  been  leveraged 
through  private  financing  mechanism  at  a 
rate  of  2  to  1.  Oross  revenues  for  these 
firms  in  1982  are  projected  to  be  $4.1  mil- 
lion, which  when  using  the  multiplier  effect, 
will  result  in  an  infusion  of  $13.3  million 
into  the  economy. 

EDA  has  projected  that  for  every  $10,000 
loan,  one  permanent  Job  will  oe  created. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Center's  revolving 
loan  program  has  topped  that.  For  every 
one  Job  created,  it  has  cost  only  $4,448. 

These  funds  provided  assistance  to  dis- 
tressed businesses  that  could  not  get  financ- 
ing through  conventional  methods.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  In  2  years,  all  loan  repay- 
ments have  been  made,  and  on  time.  Many 
of  these  businesses  would  have  gone  out  of 
existence  without  this  assistance. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  these  success 
stories.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  two  com- 
mittees will  continue  to  fine  tune  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  Again,  you 
are  to  be  commended  for  proposing  a  sensi- 
ble and  sane  approach  toward  the  Govern- 
ment role  in  stimulating  local  economic  de- 
velopment Initiatives.  That  course  Is  more 
responsible  than  to  eliminate  a  proven  pro- 
gram, and  leave  hundreds  of  communities 
such  as  Memphis  holding  the  bag  without 
any  water. 

I  believe  that  our  Oovemment  does  have 
the  responsibility  to  work  with  these  com- 
munities. Eliminating  EDA  will  certainly  di- 
minish that  participation  at  a  time  when 
our  communities  need  a  helping  hand— not 
a  handout,  but  a  helping  hand.  The  admin- 
istration's solution  is  no  solution  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  administration's  solution  merely 
becomes  the  problem.* 
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SEPARATE-BUT-EQUAL— IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  27  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court, 
In  the  historic  case  of  Brovm  v.  Board 
of  Education  (347  U.S.  483.  1954)  and 
Boiling  v.  Sharp  (347  U.S.  497.  1954). 
ruled  that  racial  segregation  in  public 
education,  under  the  guise  of  being 
"separate-but-equal,"  is  imconstitu- 
tional. 

Yet  today  several  sections  still  exist 
in  the  current  United  States  Code  pur- 
porting to  authorize  racial  segregation 
in  colleges  established  under  Federal 
law  and  financed  with  Federal  funds 
which  are  appropriated  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  Act  of  1890. 

That  act  authorized  payment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  support  of  colleges 
to  teach  agricultural  and  mechanical 
arts  in  the  States  and  territories.  At 
that  time,  in  1890,  many  States  either 
provided  no  education  for  colored 
people,  as  they  were  then  called,  or 
educated  them  in  schools  separate 
from  white  students.  Although  the 
Congress  desired  that  the  funds  it  au- 
thorized should  be  available  only  for 
colleges  which  made  no  distinction  of 
race  or  color  •  •  •  in  the  admission  of 
students,  our  country,  unfortunately, 
was  not  ready,  in  1890,  to  accept  a  full 
nonracial  educational  system.  The 
1890  act  therefore  authorized  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  col- 
leges that  were  maintained  "separate- 
ly for  white  and  colored  students  •  •  • 
If  the  funds  •  •  •  be  equitably  divided 

•  •  *  between  one  college  for  white 
students  and  one  institution  for  col- 
ored students." 

The  statutory  provisions  have  never 
been  repealed  by  Congress,  even 
though  the  Supreme  Court's  Brown 
and  Boiling  decisions  thoroughly  un- 
dermined their  constitutionality. 

The  continued  presence  of  this  sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine  in  the  current 
edition  of  the  United  States  Code  is  In- 
consistent with  our  present  national 
policy  against  racial  segregation,  con- 
trary to  numerous  couri  decisions, 
plainly  unconstitutional,  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  and  besmirches  the 
United  States  Code.  These  provisions 
of  law  represent  a  phase  in  our  history 
which  inflicted  tyranny  and  injiistice 
on  millions  of  people,  obstructed  the 
progress  of  our  Nation,  and  shamed 
our  national  heritage.  They  should 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  United 
States  Code  long  ago.  Their  repeal  is 
decades  overdue. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish that  repeal.  The  bill  would 
eliminate  from  the  United  States  Code 
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the  express  references  to  the  out- 
moded racial  se^egation  and  separate- 
but-equal  provisions  of  the  1890  stat- 
ute. It  will  not,  however,  adversely 
affect  the  existence  of,  and  the  contin- 
ued funding  for,  the  colleges  which 
were  historically  established  for  the 
"colored"  students.  The  bill  specifical- 
ly provides  that  where  any  State  or 
territory  has  more  than  one  agricul- 
tural college  all  moneys  paid  under 
the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890  must 
be  equitably  divided  among  such  col- 
leges and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  In  addition,  section  2  of 
the  biU  specifically  provides,  as  recom- 
mended 2  years  ago  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrictilture  and  the  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  continued 
funding"  of  all  research  and  extension 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  any  institution. 
Including  Tuskegee  Institute,  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  established  under 
either  the  first  Monill  Act  of  1862  or 
the  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890. 

I  would  welcome  having  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Join  in  cosponsoring 
this  biU. 

I  hope  that  appropriate  committee 
action  and  congressional  enactment 
will  occiir  soon. 

I  request  that  tho  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Conorcs- 
sioN AL  Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 
A  bill  to  repeal  obsolete  statutory  languace 

purporting  to  permit  racial  segregation  In 

agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  colleges 

financed  under  the  Agricultural  College 

Act  of  1890 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  30.  1890  (26  SUt.  417;  7  U.S.C. 
333-336a>  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  section,  by  striking  out 
"Provided,  That  no  money  shall  be  paid" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "to  separate 
colleges  for  white  and  colored  students", 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:  "Provided. 
That  where  any  State  or  Territory  has  more 
than  one  agricultural  college,  no  money 
shaU  be  paid  under  this  Act  or  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1862  (12  SUt.  503:  7  U.S.C.  301-308) 
to  such  State  or  Territory  for  the  support  or 
maintenance  of  such  college  unless  the 
funds  received  in  such  State  or  Territory 
are  equitably  divided  among  such  colleges, 
as  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  each  State 
or  Territory  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education; 

(2)  in  section  2.  by  striking  out  "or  the  in- 
stitution for  colored  students,": 

(3)  In  section  3.  by  striking  out  "or  of  in- 
stitutions for  colored  students.";  and 

(4)  in  section  4,  by  striking  out  "or  of  in- 
stitutions for  colored  students.". 

Sic.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shiOl  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  continued  funding  of  re- 
search and  extension  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  law  at  Tuskegee  Institute  or  any  institu- 
tion   heretofore    or    hereafter    established 
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under  the  Act  of  July  2.  1863,  or  the  Act  of 
August  30.  1890.* 


April  29,  1982 


TIDE  TURNS  AGAINST  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INNOVATION  ACT 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cAiaroRKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
unusual  request  was  made  yesterday 
morning  by  four  cosponsors  of  the  so- 
called  Small  Business  Innovation  Act 
(H.R.  4326).  a  bill  which  setff  aside 
Federal  research  and  development 
funds  for  small  businesses. 

Vic  Pazio,  Hewry  Hyde,  Tom 
Lawtos,  and  Joel  Pritchard — aU  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Act— have  urged  192  of  their 
colleagues  to  Join  them  in  withdrawing 
their  names  as  cosponsors. 

This  is  a  rare  and  commendable  act 
when  legislators,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  an  issue,  decide  to 
free  themselves  from  any  implied  com- 
mitment they  may  have  made  to  vote 
for  a  bill  when  it  reaches  the  floor. 

Their  letter  follows: 

HonsK  or  RKnusxNTATivxs, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  it.  19S2. 

Dkaji  CoixKActTK  We  are  writing  you  with 
an  unusual  request  that  stems  from  a  nearly 
unique  legislative  situation.  We.  like  you,  co- 
sponsored  HR  4326.  the  Small  Bualneaa  In- 
novation and  E>evelopment  Act.  But  since 
the  Small  Business  Committee  reported  It. 
six  other  authorizing  Comimitteefl  have  ex- 
amined the  bill  In  detail.  Those  Committees 
believe  It  requires  so  many  substantial 
amendments  that  we  have  viithdra\Dn  our 
names  as  co-sponsors  of  the  original  bill.  We 
are  asking  you  to  consider  doing  the  same. 

Like  us,  you  may  have  been  influenced  to 
co-sponsor  this  bill  by  the  fact  that  it  passed 
the  Senate  90-0.  If  that  doesn't  mean  a  bUl 
is  good,  it  should  at  least  assure  It  Is  non- 
controversial.  This  one  was  presented  as  the 
answer  to  several  serious  problems  facing 
small  business  in  general  and  small  high 
technology  companies  in  particular.  We 
were  told  It  would  cost  no  additional  federal 
dollars  and  that  colleges  and  universities 
wouldn't  be  hurt  since  there  would  still  be 
plenty  of  research  funds  left  for  basic  re- 
search. We  were  told  a  number  of  small 
business  groups  supported  this  bill,  and  that 
a  respected  small  business  publication.  Inc. 
Magazine,  strongly  endorsed  it. 

But  now  that  the  Committee  process  has 
run  its  course,  a  very  different  picture  has 
emerged.  Six  authorizing  Committees  have 
examined  the  Impact  of  this  bill  in  their  Ju- 
risdictions, and  four  of  them  say  it  requires 
major  changes— changes  that  dispute  the 
core  of  its  rationale: 

TTie  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
finds  the  bill  "unacceptable"  because  it 
would  force  DOD  to  set-aside  26%  of  its  dis- 
cretionary R&D,  not  3%; 

The  House  Intelligence  Committee  says 
the  program  'cannot  be  implemented  satis- 
factorily within  the  Intelligence  communi- 
ty" since  It  would  require  highly  classified 
programs  whose  very  existence  cannot  be 
acknowledged  to  describe  their  needs  public- 
ly and  solicit  bids; 


The  House  Science  Sc  Technology  Com- 
mittee "strongly  recommends  against"  the 
mandatory  set-aside  as  "unwise  public 
policy"  and  neither  desirable  or  necessary. 
The  Committee's  report  strongly  disputes 
the  proponents'  statistics  on  Small  Business' 
current  share  of  Federal  R&D  resources 
and  the  availability  of  private  capital  for 
these  companies; 

The  Energy  St  Commerce  Committee  con- 
tends "1983  Is  not  the  time  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  excellence  in  Science."  They  be- 
lieve the  bill  would  prevent  hundreds  of 
highly  rated  biomedical  projects  from  being 
conducted. 

Since  the  Senates  authorizing  Commit- 
tees did  not  examine  this  bill,  we  should 
give  the  views  of  our  own  House  Commit- 
tees extra  weight. 

In  addition,  we  now  understand  the  origi- 
nal bill  would  force  the  agencies  to  spend  an 
additional  3  percent  on  top  of  whatever 
they  now  devote  to  small  business.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  now  estimates  it 
would  cost  at  least  $193  million  over  five 
years  Just  to  administer  the  bill.  That 
money  has  to  come  from  somewhere:  the 
agencies'  existing  R&D  budgets.  In  effect, 
HR  4326  would  be  a  tax  on  research. 

We  have  now  learned  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  on  whose  SBIR  pro- 
gram the  bill  Is  modeled,  opposed  the  bill 
itself.  Last  June  NSF's  General  Counsel 
wrote  OMB.  "The  proposed  permanent  leg- 
islative extension  of  the  NSF's  SBIR  pro- 
gram in  its  present  experimental  form 
across  the  government  without  budget  scru 
tiny  seems  very  unwise." 

It  has  now  developed  that  the  nation's 
largest  association  of  small  high  technology 
companies,  the  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation—1.900 -t-  companies,  more  than  80 
percent  of  which  would  qualify  for  the  bill's 
forced  set-aside— strongly  opposes  the  bill. 
AEA  contends  the  dismal  history  of  existing 
set-aside  programs,  well  documented  by 
OAO,  practically  assures  this  program  will 
generate  waste,  abuse  and  fraud  unless 
strong  safeguards  are  added  to  the  bill. 

We  now  know  of  the  strong  opposition  of 
the  academic  community,  which  contends 
the  bill  will  have  a  dlsporportlonally  large 
impact  on  the  dwindling  agency  "discretion- 
ary" R&D  funds  not  now  locked  up  In  major 
programs. 

Finally,  we  can  also  now  see  a  mounting 
tide  of  adverse  press  opinion  on  the  bill.  Not 
counting  straight  news  accounts  of  the 
growing  controversy,  there  have  already 
been  editorials  and  articles  strongly  critical 
of  this  measure  In  the  Washington  Post, 
The  New  York  Times.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Newsday.  The  National  Journal.  Sci- 
ence and  Washington  Monthly,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee.  th*  Minneapolis  Tribune,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Electronics 
magazine.  Over  a  dozen  other  major  publi- 
cations are  currently  preparing  stories  on 
the  Issue. 

As  you  know,  co-sponsoring  a  bill  Is  not  a 
commitment  to  vote  for  it.  but  an  expres- 
sion of  support  for  Its  positive  consideration 
In  Committee.  Now  that  the  Committee 
process  on  HR  4326  Is  completed  we  hope 
you  will  look  at  what  those  Committees 
have  uncovered  and  Join  us  in  removing 
your  name  from  the  sponsor  list.  You  will 
thereby  end  any  obligation  to  vote  for  the 
bill  that  may  be  Implied  by  your  Initial 
sponsorship,  and  free  yourself  to  cast  an  In- 
formed vote  for  or  against  It — on  the  merits. 

You  can  remove  your  name  by  calling  Pat 
Fulton  in  Congressman  Vic  F^o's  office, 
22S-S716. 


Apnl  29,  1982 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hekrt  J.  Hyde,  M.C. 

JOKL  PRITCHAIU),  M.C. 

Vic  Fazio,  M.C. 
Tom  LAirros.  M.C. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4,  1982] 
Bad  Business 

When  a  bill  passes  the  Senate  by  a  90  to  0 
vote  you  can  conclude  that  one  of  two 
things  happened:  either  the  measure  was 
viewed  as  essential  to  the  republic,  or  no 
one  was  paying  attention.  In  the  case  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act— now  working  Its  way  through  the 
House— no  one  In  the  Senate  seemed  to  be 
on  deck. 

Small  businesses  have  accounted  for  most 
of  the  Job  growth  and  a  large  part  of  the 
technological  progress  over  the  last  decade. 
That  being  the  case,  you  might  ask  why 
more  help  is  needed— especially  since  the 
tax  bill  passed  last  year  was  designed  to  en- 
courage Investment  and  risk-taking.  The 
proponents  of  the  measure  argue,  however, 
that  small  business  could  contribute  still 
more  If  It  were  assured  a  larger  share  of  fed- 
eral research  and  development  money. 
Hence  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  more  generous  House  Small  Business 
Committee  bill  would  earmark  3  percent  of 
the  R&D  budgets  of  the  13  largest  federal 
agencies  for  smaU  business.  This  would  be 
more  than  $1.5  billion  annually  after  the 
program  had  been  phased  In. 

The  whole  dismal  history  of  government 
procurement  preferences  and  set-asldes 
would  suggest  that,  despite  the  program 
sponsors'  good  intentions,  the  desired  boost 
to  Innovation  Is  far  more  likely  to  end  up  as 
a  prop  for  shaky  ventures.  In  many  agencies 
the  program  would  quickly  degenerate  Into 
another  pesky  set-aside  for  firms  that  can, 
by  means  fair  or  foul,  become  eligible— not  a 
hard  thing  to  do  In  a  program  tha.'  covers 
firms  with  as  many  as  1.000  workers. 

Most  government  R&D— particularly  in 
the  large  domestic  agencies— Is  simply  not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  sustains  unrecognized 
geniuses.  As  a  result,  it  Is  also  likely  that 
the  burden  of  meeting  an  agency's  3  percent 
quota  for  Innovative  research  would  fall 
heavily  on  that  sometimes  small  part  of  the 
budget  that  funds  basic  research.  This  wor- 
ries the  universities  and  medical  schools. 

The  American  Electronics  Association— 
whose  predominantly  small-firm  member- 
ship Is  presumably  Just  the  sort  of  benefici- 
ary the  program  has  In  mind— says  that  the 
last  thing  It  needs  Is  another  complication 
In  the  already  Byzantine  government  pro- 
curement process.  The  electronic  firms 
aren't  against  government  help— they'd  like 
more  tax  brealts  Instead.  But  they  sire  right 
In  insisting  that  government  could  help 
worthy  small  businesses  a  lot  more  by 
streamlining  its  procurement  process,  speed- 
ing up  its  blU-paylng  and  Increasing- not  re- 
ducing—the amount  of  open  competition. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  19821 
The  Raid  or  Basic  Research 

The  measure  seemed  harmless  enough— so 
harmless  that  it  passed  the  Senate  last  De- 
cember without  dissent.  In  fact,  however, 
the  SmaU  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  is  a  special  Interest  grab  that  threatens 
to  siphon  off  hundreds  of  millions  of  Feder- 
al dollars  for  basic  research. 

Hardly  anyone  Is  more  cherished  by  Con- 
gress than  the  owners  of  small  businesses. 
So  when  New  Hampshire's  Senator  Rudman 
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proposed  that  1  percent  more  of  the  $40  bil- 
lion that  goes  for  research  and  development 
on  Government  projects  be  set  aside  for 
companies  with  fewer  than  500  employees, 
nobody  blinked.  And  when  Representative 
John  LaFalce  of  New  York  raised  the  ante 
to  3  percent,  he  had  no  difficulty  finding 
180  House  sponsors. 

Supporters  note  that  everything  from 
streptomycin  to  the  zipper  was  Invented  by 
small  entrepreneurs.  If  Washington  were 
willing  to  look  beyond  the  Fortune  500 
when  It  doles  out  research  funds,  they 
insist,  more  of  the  same  would  emerge.  Be- 
sides, a  1  (or  3)  percent  cut  In  R  &  D  fund- 
ing would  only  force  the  big  researchers  to 
look  a  little  harder  at  their  paperclip  bills. 

There's  no  question  that  In  some  Indus- 
tries, smaller  companies  are  strikingly  Inno- 
vative. But  they  already  get  a  fair  shake 
from  Washington.  Small  companies  employ 
5.5  percent  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  In 
the  private  sector,  but  get  6.8  percent  of 
Government  funds  for  private  research. 

What  difference  would  an  extra  few  per- 
cent make?  The  fear,  expressed  by  Stanford 
University's  President,  Donald  Kennedy,  is 
that  most  of  It  will  come  out  of  the  small 
proportion  of  Government  R&D  devoted 
to  basic  research.  Few  agencies  would  will- 
ingly redirect  funds  tied  to  specific  develop- 
ment projects  like  new  weapons  systems. 
And  small  businesses  simply  aren't  prepared 
to  do  the  basic  research  now  mostly  per- 
formed at  the  big  Government-owned  labs. 

Actually,  the  potential  loss  is  stUl  greater. 
At  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  much  of 
the  budget  must  be  spent  on  equipment 
maintenance,  whether  the  machinery  Is 
used  or  not.  So  a  1  percent  cut  In  funding 
forces  a  much  larger  cut  in  research  oper- 
ations. The  same  Is  true  for  capital-intensive 
basic  research  In  fields  like  biogenetics. 

These  arguments  have  made  headway  In 
the  House  where  one  committee  after  an- 
other has  expressed  reservations  about  the 
bill.  California's  Pete  McCloskey  will  lead  a 
floor  fight  against  it,  but  few  other  Con- 
gressmen seem  willing  to  stick  their  necks 
out.  The  Federal  budget  office  wants  no 
part  of  the  set-aside.  But  President  Reagan 
Is  said  to  have  promised  neutrality  in  return 
for  Senator  Rudman 's  support  for  the 
Awacs  deal  last  year. 

Some  believe  that  the  Rudman  set-aside  Is 
unstoppable,  that  Congress  could  not  bring 
Itself  to  vote  against  a  program  labeled 
"small  business."  no  matter  how  wasteful. 
This  may  yet  prove  to  be  true.  But  only  by 
resisting  such  outrages  can  Government 
ever  hope  to  control  waste — or  manage  the 
economy  rationally. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  22, 

1983] 

Research:  BLxnuiED  'Vision 

Congress  is  blurring  the  distinction  t}e- 
tween  basic  and  applied  research  In  some 
pending  legislation,  and  American  universi- 
ties may  suffer  as  a  result. 

At  Issue  is  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act.  sponsored  by  Sen.  Warren  B. 
Rudman  (R-N.H.)  and  Rep.  John  J.  LaFalce 
(D-N.Y.).  Their  Idea,  which  appears  lauda- 
ble enough  at  first  glance,  is  to  set  aside  re- 
search funds  for  small  businesses  on  the 
theory  that  they  have  produced  many  of 
the  nation's  Innovative  Icleas.  But  if  you  set 
aside  money  for  something  In  these  days  of 
tight  budgets,  you  are  probably  setting  it 
aside  from,  something  else— in  this  case,  uni- 
versities. 

The  Senate's  version  of  the  legislation, 
which  swept  through  90  to  0  in  December, 
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provides  that  1%  of  the  research  money 
going  through  five  agencies — or  $400  mil- 
lion—would be  earmarked  for  small  busi- 
nesses; those  agencies  are  the  National  Sci- 
ence F\>undation,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment. The  House  bill,  which  sailed  through 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  on  a 
40-0  vote  In  October,  would  give  small  busi- 
nesses 3%  taken  from  13  agencies'  research- 
and-development  budgets  within  four  years 
after  passage— that  is,  $1.5  billion  a  year. 
The  size  of  the  votes  that  the  bills  received 
makes  us  suspect  that  they  have  not  been 
examined  closely. 

Rudman  thinks  the  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  big  business  hss  frequently 
"turned  its  back  on  uncertain  technology  or 
unproven  new  products"  In  favor  of  short- 
term  profits,  while  small  business  laclcs  the 
capital  to  develop  Its  ideas  and  has  been 
frozen  out  of  federal  research  contracts.  He 
argues  that  small  business  Is  responsible  for 
creating  55%  of  the  new  Jobs  in  this  coun- 
try, and  so  deserves  this  support. 

It  seems  to  us.  and  to  the  universities  that 
are  opposing  the  legislation,  that  Rudman 
is,  first  of  all,  confusing  basic  and  applied 
research.  Donald  Kennedy,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  Is  a  good  source  on  this 
topic;  Stanford  knows  well  the  value  of  the 
smaU,  highly  Innovative  electronics  and  bio- 
technology companies  that  are  Its  neighbors 
in  the  so-called  Silicon  Valley  of  California 

Kennedy  points  out  that  fimdamental  dis- 
coveries of  devices  or  processes  such  as  the 
laser  or  recombinant  DNA  "most  usually 
arise  as  a  consequence  of  fundamental  re- 
search activities,  (and)  70%  of  that  kind  of 
activity  takes  place  in  our  nation's  universi- 
ties." 

The  intermediate  process— itnown  as  the 
transfer  of  technology.  In  which  the  discov- 
ery Is  refined  and  applied  to  commercially 
significant  needs— sometimes  occurs  In  uni- 
versities, sometimes  In  research  Institutes, 
sometimes  In  corporate  settings.  Kennedy 
adds.  A  third  process— the  development  and 
application  of  specific  innovative  products- 
takes  place  mostly  in  small  firms,  he  says. 

"That  is  our  central  argument  with  the 
present  legislation,"  Kennedy  says.  "For  the 
best  of  motivations,  it  actually  reallocates 
federal  dollars  between  totally  different  sets 
of  purposes.  That,  we  submit,  is  not  good 
policy." 

On  a  second  point— Whether  small  compa- 
nies have  Ijeen  frozen  out  of  federal  con- 
tracts—the American  Electronics  Assn.  says 
that  small  businesses  employ  about  5.5%  of 
the  nation's  scientists  and  engineers,  and  re- 
ceive about  6.8%  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's prime  research  contracts.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  their  resources  are  used  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  handle  the 
work. 

The  association  represents  1,800  high- 
technology  concerns,  80%  of  which  would 
qualify  for  help  under  these  bills.  Yet  the 
association  opposes  the  Idea.  EUstorically,  it 
says,  such  set-aside  programs  have  led  to 
waste  and  abuse.  "Please  don't  do  it"  for  us, 
one  spokesman  says.  This  attitude  toward 
government  involvement  in  business  would 
seem  consistent  with  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's viewpoint— but  the  Administration 
has  endorsed  the  Rudman  bill. 

The  House  should  finally  look  beyond  the 
motherhood-and-apple-ple  title  of  this  legis- 
lation and  defeat  it. 
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(Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.  7.  1982) 
SrmifG  Asm  Logic 

So  you  thought  the  "Reagan  Revolution" 
meant  an  end  to  heavy-handed  federal 
"social  engineering"  In  state  and  private 
sector  affairs?  Priend,  you  haven't  read  HR 
4326. 

Neither,  apparently,  did  the  17.8.  Senate. 
The  resolution,  misnamed  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act.  sailed 
through  that  body  on  a  90-0  vote.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  House  does  read  it— and  kills  it— 
before  universities  and  high-technology 
companies  are  spread-eagled  on  yet  another 
bureaucratic  rack. 

The  bill  demands  a  "set-aside"  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  research  and  development  budg- 
ets of  13  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Energy,  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  national  space 
agency. 

The  resulting  slush  fund,  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion annually,  would  be  reserved  for  "small 
businesses."  HR  4326  defines  firms  employ- 
ing up  to  a  thousand  workers  as  "small." 
Since  the  owner  of  such  a  firm  is  usually  a 
multimillionaire,  it's  absurd  to  give  him  spe- 
cial favors.  Yet  HR  4326  does  just  that. 

Worst  of  all.  as  E>onald  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University,  notes.  HR  4326 
Ignores  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween basic  and  applied  research.  Funda- 
mental scientific  discoveries,  such  as  the 
recent  progress  in  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search, generally  stem  directly  from  basic 
research  which  has  no  Immediate  prospect 
for  profit.  About  70  percent  of  such  basic  re- 
search takes  place  in  universities— including 
major  efforts  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  Colorado  State  University. 

The  next  step  is  transfer  of  technology, 
when  the  discovery  is  refined  and  applied  to 
commercially  significant  needs.  Universities 
and  corporations  alike  are  active  In  that 
field,  according  to  Kennedy. 

Pinally.  it  generally  is  small  firms  which 
carry  out  the  third  step  of  turning  those  dis- 
coveries Into  specific  innovative  process. 

'Por  the  best  of  motivations.  HR  4326  re- 
allocates federal  dollars  between  totally  dif- 
ferent sets  of  purposes."  Kennedy  warns. 
The  result  could  be  starving  basic  research 
at  the  university  level— already  seriously  un- 
derfunded. 

The  group  that  would  be  most  likely  to 
benefit  from  HR  4326— the  American  Elec- 
tronics Association— opposes  It.  The  associa- 
tion represents  1.800  high-technology  firms. 
80  percent  of  them  "small  businesses"  under 
the  bill,  "we  oppose  political  intervention  In 
the  marketplace  on  behalf  of  a  special  inter- 
est—even if  It  Is  ours."  the  association  said. 

Besides,  as  the  AEA  notes.  Its  hustling 
firms  already  are  doing  quite  well  playing 
by  free-enterprise  rules. 

HR  4326  would  cost  an  estimated  (38  mil- 
lion a  year  Just  to  administer.  If  Congress 
won't  kill  it.  President  Reagan  should  stand 
by  his  free  enterprise  rhetoric  and  veto  it. 
What  HR  4326  really  "sets  aside "  is  logic* 


THE  DAY  INDIANAPOLIS  DIED 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  HTHIAN 

OP  nfDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly many  individuals  and  organizations 
have    sought    to    describe    what    an 
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attack  would  mean  to  their  communi- 
ty. I  have  inserted,  for  your  informa- 
tion, a  copy  of  a  recent  article  by 
David  Mason  and  Gary  Kyzr-Sheeley 
which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
Monthly.  This  article  describes  the 
effect  of  an  attack  on  one  such  city  in 
my  State:  Indianapolis.  Indianapolis  is 
home  to  701,000  Hoosiers  and  work- 
place for  tens  of  thousands  more. 
Nothing.  I  believe,  illustrates  more  the 
need  for  arms  control  and  eventual  re- 
duction than  what  the  effect  of  an 
attack  would  be  on  our  towns  and 
cities. 

The  problem  which  I  am  sure  has 
been  brought  to  your  attention  time 
and  time  again  in  recent  weeks  by 
yoiu-  constituents  is  the  problem  of 
the  uncontrolled  buildup  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  horror  and 
devastation  that  could  be  caused  by 
the  use  of  these  weapons.  I  am  sure 
that  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you.  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war  would  mean  the  end 
of  civilization  as  we  know  it.  an  end  to 
millions  of  years  of  progress  within  a 
very  short  time.  I  hope  that  you  will 
find  this  article  as  enlightening,  as 
well  as  disturbing,  as  I  have. 

The  Dat  Indiamapous  Dixd 

The  19808  are  a  dangerous  period  in  world 
history.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  armed  with  more  than  16,000  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons,  continue  large-scale  de- 
velopment of  more  numerous  and  more  so- 
phisticated weapons.  At  the  same  time,  the 
restraining  influence  of  detente  has  with- 
ered because  of  Soviet  actions  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Poland,  the  U.S.  refusal  to  ratify 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  a  new  hard  line 
from  the  Reagan  administration. 

Both  sides  consider  the  possibUity  of 
fighting  and  "wiiuiing"  a  nuclear  war,  and 
are  developing  strategies  and  deploying 
weapons  for  that  end.  Strategists  in  the 
Pentagon  argue  that  by  having  the  capabil- 
ity to  fight  and  win  a  "limited"  nuclear  war. 
our  deterrent  Is  more  credible  and  war  less 
likely.  Critics  contend  that  by  planning  to 
use  nuclear  weapons,  a  superpower  conflict 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  nuclear  exchange, 
and  that  such  a  conflict  could  hardly  be 
controlled.  A  "limited"  nuclear  war  would 
quickly  escalate  to  a  large-scale  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

If  this  occurs,  Indianapolis  Is  certain  to  be 
a  target.  The  first  volley  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  will  probably  be  aimed  at  purely 
military  targets,  such  as  Orlssom  Air  Porce 
Base  in  Peru,  nuclear  submarine  bases  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM) 
silos.  But  both  sides  have  thousands  of  nu- 
clear warheads  left  over  for  other  strategic 
targets  and  population  centers. 

The  federal  government  has  Identified  15 
likely  targets  in  Indiana  alone  and  Indian- 
apolis Is  one  of  the  most  Important.  It  Is  the 
nth-largest  city  In  the  country  and  the 
state  capital.  Por  Benjamin  Hsurison.  where 
the  Army  Plnance  Center  provides  pay- 
checks to  military  personnel  worldwide,  is 
located  here.  Our  city  Is  a  major  industrial 
and  commerlcal  center  serving  as  a  hub  for 
many  Midwestern  railroad  lines  and  Inter- 
state highways.  Detroit  Diesel  Allison, 
Naval  Avionics  and  other  firms  here  per- 
form defense  research  or  production. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  only  twice  hit 
cities:  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  in 
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August  1945.  These  were  small  bombs  com- 
pared to  today's  weapons.  But  from  the  ef- 
fects on  these  cities  and  the  results  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  testing,  it  is  possible  to  sketch 
the  likely  consequences  of  a  nuclear  attack 
on  Indianapolis. 

WHXn  THX  BIO  Om  PITS 

At  11:45  am  on  a  cool  Saturday  morning  In 
April.  Marion  County  air  raid  sirens  begin 
howling.  Most  residents  of  Indianapolis 
assume  it's  a  test.  Those  curious  enough  to 
turn  on  their  televisions  or  radios  are  con- 
fronted with  grim-faced  announcers  repeat- 
ing over  and  over:  "This  is  NOT  a  test.  A 
Soviet  ICBM  will  detonate  near  Indianapo- 
lis in  15  minutes."  There  is  some  panic,  but 
largely  a  feeling  of  hopelessness. 

At  12:03  pm  the  SS-18  missile,  carrying  a 
20-megaton  warhead,  explodes  on  Monu- 
ment Circle.  It  Is  the  largest  warhead  In  the 
Soviet  arsenal.  1.000  times  more  powerful 
than  the  American  bomb  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. The  blast  digs  a  crater  more  than 
500  feet  deep  and  a  half  mile  wide:  the  va- 
porized material  tossed  from  this  pit  creates 
a  rim  nearly  twice  as  wide.  Buildings  around 
Monument  Circle  are  reduced  to  d»ist. 
Within  the  Mile  Square,  almost  nothing  re- 
mains. The  State  House,  the  Convention 
Center.  Market  Square  Arena,  and  the  Indi- 
ana National  Bank  building  disappear.  The 
Indiana  War  Memorial,  slightly  farther 
from  ground  zero  and  more  sturdily  built.  Is 
now  a  devastated  hulk. 

Nothing  remains  and  nobody  survives  in 
the  area  bounded  by  32nd  Street  on  the 
north.  Troy  Avenue  on  the  south,  Tibbs  to 
the  west,  and  Sherman  to  the  east.  The 
three  primary  effects  of  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion-blast, heat  and  radiation— combine  to 
produce  this  total  destruction.  The  blast 
effect  Itself  crushes  most  people  and  de- 
stroys all  buildings.  At  the  edge  of  this  pe- 
rimeter, the  blast  creates  winds  of  up  to  650 
mph. 

Thermal  effects  are  almost  as  devastating. 
A  fireball  with  an  initial  internal  tempera- 
ture of  600,000  degrees  Pahrenhelt  covers 
the  entire  6-mlle  wide  area.  Incinerating  ev- 
erything flammable.  Prom  50  miles  away, 
the  fireball  appears  to  be  many  times  more 
brilliant  than  the  noonday  sun.  Intense  ra- 
diation blankets  this  inner  area.  Within  two 
miles  of  the  blast,  radiation  levels  measure 
more  than  30.000  rems.  A  dose  of  1.000  rems 
causes  death.  Three  miles  away,  the  expo- 
sure reaches  750  rems  or  more,  enough  to 
kill  90  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
area.  All  of  this  happens  within  five  sec- 
onds. 

Moments  later  the  destructive  forces 
surge  outward.  At  a  distance  of  five  miles 
from  Monument  Circle,  the  shock  wave  col- 
lapses most  factories  and  commercial  build- 
ings. The  Detroit  Diesel  Allison  plants  on 
South  Tibbs  are  leveled.  In  Beech  Grove 
and  Speedway,  virtually  all  of  the  homes 
are  blown  away  and  distributed  as  debris.  At 
Butler  University,  blast  winds  of  300  mph 
completely  level  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses.  Irwin  Library  and  Lilly  Hall.  Clowes 
Hall  collapses  and  Hinkle  Pleldhouse  is  re- 
duced to  a  pile  of  rubble  Inside  a  steel  skele- 
ton. 

People  suffer  ruptured  eardrums  and  lung 
hemorrhaging.  Most  of  the  Injuries  are 
caused  by  the  impact  of  airborne  debris,  or 
by  bodies  being  hurled  against  hard  sur- 
faces. Glass,  bricks  and  other  debris  hurtle 
through  the  air  at  hundreds  of  miles  per 
hour,  killing  thousands.  But  it's  not  just 
debris  that  is  tossed  around.  At  five  miles 
from  ground  zero,  the  blast  can  pick  up  a 
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165-p>ound  man  and  thrust  him  hundreds  of 
feet  at  speeds  of  100  mph. 

The  blast's  Intense  heat  ignites  all  flam- 
mable materials  including  wood,  rubber  and 
fabrics.  Structure  fires  in  residential  areas 
rage  for  days.  The  direct  effects  of  radiation 
at  five  miles  are  relatively  slight,  but  people 
in  this  area  are  soon  affected  by  the  long 
term  contamination  of  rawlloactive  fallout. 
More  than  100,000  people  resided  in  this  5- 
mlle  circle  before  the  attack.  Only  5,000  of 
these  survived,  and  almost  all  of  them  are 
seriously  injured  and  will  soon  die. 

In  Marion  County  alone,  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  explosion  are  408.000  killed, 
200,000  seriously  Injured  and  only  147,000 
relatively  unharmed.  Many  of  them, 
though,  will  shortly  be  exposed  to  lethal 
doses  of  radioactive  fallout. 

The  blast  and  thermal  effects  of  the  bomb 
spread  far  beyond  the  5-mile  zone.  At  the 
very  limits  of  Marlon  County.  10  and  11 
miles  from  ground  zero,  the  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion blows  in  the  walls  of  steel-frame 
buildings  and  severely  damages  residences. 
Winds  of  more  than  100  mph  blow  away  the 
malls  at  Castleton.  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette Squares.  Indianapolis  International  Air- 
port Is  destroyed  as  is  everything  at  Port 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

People  exposed  to  the  blast  from  as  far 
away  as  Noblesvllle  and  Franklin  suffer 
third-degree  bums  on  their  faces  and  hands. 
Heat  from  the  blast  inflicts  second-degree 
bums  27  miles  from  Monument  Circle,  and 
first-degree  bums  up  to  31  miles  away.  In 
Greenwood,  Mooresville,  Plalnfleld,  Browns- 
burg,  ZlonsvlUe  and  Carmel,  between  a 
quarter  and  one  half  of  the  population 
suffer  from  Injuries  and  require  medical 
care. 

While  the  blast  devastated  Indianapolis 
almost  Immediately,  the  long-range  effects 
of  radioactive  fallout  have  Just  begun. 
Within  seconds  of  the  explosion  a  mush- 
room cloud  rises  to  a  height  of  22  mUes  and 
a  width  of  75  miles.  The  cloud  Includes  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  particles  of  vaporized  soil 
and  debiis  made  radioactive  In  the  fireball. 
This  is  faUout. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  blast,  fallout  de- 
scends on  Marlon  County,  exposing  survi- 
vors to  lethal  doses  of  radioactivity.  Fifteen 
mph  winds  from  the  southwest  spread  the 
radioactive  cloud  In  an  elliptical  pattern 
along  Interstate  69  creating  a  lethal  zone 
100  mUes  downwind  within  four  hours.  In 
this  area,  which  includes  Anderson  and 
Marion,  almost  everyone  unshielded  from 
the  radiation  dies  within  two  weeks.  Even 
those  who  sought  shelter  in  basements  con- 
tract radiation  sickness  and  suffer  from 
vomiting,  loss  of  hair,  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
bleeding  and  Infection.  Without  medical  at- 
tention. Including  blood  transfusions  and 
antibiotics,  many  of  these  people  die.  In  the 
outer  ellipse,  stretching  all  the  way  to 
Michigan,  and  Including  Kokomo.  Muncle 
and  Fort  Wayne,  dangerously  high  levels  of 
radioactivity  filter  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  attack,  especially 
in  the  Indianapolis  area,  little  possibility 
exists  for  medical  care.  Marion  County  had 
4,775  general  hospital  beds  before  the 
attack.  None  of  these  are  available  after- 
wards. Most  of  the  major  hospitals.  Includ- 
ing Indiana  University,  Methodist,  Riley, 
University  Heights,  Winona  and  WIshard 
are  destroyed.  Community  and  St.  Francis 
hospitals  also  suffered  major  damage.  Only 
St.  Vincent  Hospital  remains  standing,  but 
its  walls  and  windows  are  blown  in,  and 
most  of  the  equipment  Is  useless.  While  a 
few  of  the  hospitals  In  the  six  counties  sur- 
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rounding  Indianapolis  stand  relatively 
undamaged,  they  total  only  764  beds.  This  is 
pathetically  Inadequate  for  the  Injured  In 
those  counties,  much  less  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  casualties  in  Marion 
County. 

Of  1,900  doctors  In  the  county,  all  but  400 
are  dead  or  Injured.  Even  If  each  of  them 
works  16  hours  a  day,  spending  only  IS  min- 
utes with  each  patient,  it  would  take  more 
than  a  week  to  see  all  of  the  Injured.  With 
the  destruction  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication lines  and  rubble  blocking  many 
streets,  this  feat  Is  impossible. 

While  these  initial  effects  of  the  nuclear 
explosion  are  horrible,  the  long-term  ones 
are  almost  as  grim.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bodies  in  various  states  of  decay 
pose  an  immediate  public  health  hazard  and 
a  gruesome  logistical  task  of  disposal.  Infec- 
tion and  disease  spread,  particularly  among 
those  weakened  by  Injuries  and  radiation 
sickness.  Even  those  lucky  enough  to  escape 
Injury  In  the  attack  have  nowhere  to  live  be- 
cause most  houses  in  the  county  are  de- 
stroyed. Contaminated  food  and  water,  lack 
of  transportation,  electricity  and  heat  com- 
pound the  dire  situation. 

These  are  only  the  immediate  effects  of 
Just  one  bomb  on  one  city.  Soviet  missiles 
also  struck  fourteen  other  areas  in  Indiana 
and  thousands  of  other  targets  throughout 
the  United  States.  Although  the  United 
States  retaliated  with  its  9,000  warheads, 
few  Americans  gain  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  Soviet  citizens  are  also  suffer- 
ing. In  this  war,  there  are  no  winners. 

WILL  THE  OAT  OP  RSCKONING  REALLT  COME? 

Of  course,  such  a  holocaust  has  not  yet 
occurred,  but  It  could.  A  brief  encounter 
with  the  nuclear  age  in  1945  offered  no 
clear  and  long-lasting  lessons  to  world  lead- 
ers vested  with  responsibility  for  national 
defense.  In  the  years  since  then,  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  eliminate  or 
control  nuclear  weapons,  but  none  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  complexity  of  the  nuclear  Issue 
breeds  confusion,  making  it  difficult  for 
world  public  opinion  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  world  has  limped  and 
lurched  along  in  the  bliss  of  ignorance  inter- 
rupted only  by  spasms  of  attentlveness  and 
foreboding  precipitated  by  such  events  as 
"the  missile  gap."  the  Cuban  MlssUe  Crisis 
and  the  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor. 

Concurrent  with  this  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  nuclear  weapons,  the  global  mili- 
tary/political environment  has  changed 
radically.  These  changes  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  nuclear  war  and  ensure  that  it  will 
wreak  unimaginable  havoc. 

THE  qiTESTIOIf  OP  DETERREHCE 

The  world's  nuclear  club  currently  stands 
at  six  with  several  states  aspiring  to  nuclear 
status,  some  possessing  the  potential  to  go 
nuclear  In  the  near  future,  and  some  be- 
lieved to  be  closet  nuclear  powers,  e.g.. 
South  Africa,  Taiwan  and  Israel.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  the  nuclear  club  will  grow  to 
more  than  20  states  before  the  tum  of  the 
century.  The  fact  that  many  states  hold  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  those  most  likely  to  ac- 
quire them  represent  volatile  areas  of  the 
world,  enhances  the  probability  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  being  fired  in  anger.  Should  this 
occur,  especially  among  client  states  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  su- 
perpowers could  find  themselves  facing  a 
nuclear  showdown. 

Regional  political  tensions  Increased 
throughout  the  1970s,  especially  In  the  de- 
veloping world.  Such  tensions  may  encour- 
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age  a  politically  Isolated  regional  power  like 
Israel  to  acquire  and  employ  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  her  more  numerous  Arab  neigh- 
bors. The  reverse  holds  true  as  well,  and  the 
recent  Israeli  raid  on  an  Iraqi  nuclear  reac- 
tor demonstrates  that  the  Israelis  fear  such 
an  eventuality. 

Technological  advances  make  possible  the 
production  of  very  small  nuclear  weapons. 
If  even  one  of  these  weapons  falls  Into  the 
hands  of  extremists,  it  is  probable  some 
govemment(s)  would  be  blackmailed  and  it 
Is  possible  the  weapon  would  be  detonated. 

By  far  the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
Is  posed  by  a  head-to-head  conflict  between 
the  superpowers.  The  age  of  detente,  which 
characterized  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  has  given  way  to 
mutual  suspicion  and  a  resurgent  cold  war 
mentality.  This  development,  together  with 
qualitative  and  quantitative  Improvements 
In  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  superpowers, 
enhances  the  possibility  of  war.  Moreover, 
the  apparent  vulnerability  of  certain  types 
of  nuclear  weapons  has  given  rise  to  serious 
consideration  of  counterforce  strategies 
which  Imply  that  nuclear  war  Is  both  fighta- 
ble  and  wlnnable.  Acceptance  of  any  such 
idea  makes  nuclear  war  more  likely. 

Our  only  means  of  defense  against  nuclear 
attack  is  psychological.  Stated  U.S.  policy 
calls  for  nuclear  deterrence,  which  simply 
means  that  we  aim  to  deter  nuclear  attack 
by  convincing  all  potential  aggressors  that 
the  losses  we  would  Inflict  on  them  In  retal- 
iation would  cancel  out  or  exceed  any  gains 
they  could  hope  to  attain  by  their  pre-emp- 
tive attack.  Both  superpowers  maintain  air 
defense  and  early  warning  radar  systems, 
but  even  if  these  systems  operated  at  peak 
efficiency  they  would  result  only  In  a  few 
bombers  shot  down  and  a  15-20  minute 
warning  to  populations.  Neither  side  pos- 
sesses an  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  capa- 
bility to  shoot  down  incoming  missiles  and 
both  have  signed  a  treaty  whereby  they 
agree  to  limit  testing  and  deployment  of 
such  systems  because  they  undermine 
mutual  deterrence.  The  technology  for  an 
effective  ABM  system  does  not  exist  and 
will  not  In  the  foreseeable  future.  There- 
fore, once  an  ICBM  is  fired,  only  a  technical 
malfunction  can  keep  It  from  hitting  Its 
target. 

A  full-scale  nuclear  strategic  exchange  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  would 
cause  inestimable  destruction  in  terms  of 
lives  and  property,  fundamentally  altering 
life  on  this  planet.  All  cities  and  major 
towns  In  the  country  would  be  destroyed; 
the  social,  economic  and  political  structure 
of  the  nation  would  collapse.  Although 
some  rural  areas  would  be  unaffected  by  the 
immediate  effects  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
explosions,  a  vast  wave  of  nuclear  fallout 
would  soon  sweep  across  the  nation  killing 
or  Injuring  many  of  those  previously  unaf- 
fected and  contaminating  most  of  the  re- 
maining water  and  food  stocks.  All  commu- 
nications with  the  remainder  of  the  world 
would  cease.  All  goods  and  services  previous- 
ly obtained  from  other  areas  of  the  country 
would  no  longer  be  available.  There  would 
be  no  help  from  the  outside  for  Indiana.* 
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CHUMS  EMPHASIZE  LIFE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

or  MARTUUn) 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
progress  that  has  been  made  by 
CHUMS— Cancer  Hopefuls  United  for 
Mutual  Support— a  young  health  orga- 
nization whose  efforts  are  directed 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
cancer  patients/survivors.  CHUMS  is  a 
national  coalition  of  cancer  survivors 
and  their  families  and  friends. 
CHUMS  was  started  in  September 
1981  as  a  natlontil  self-help  organiza- 
tion that  emphasizes  life— life  with 
good  quality  for  all  those  who  have  a 
history  of  all  kinds  of  cancer. 

The  purposes  of  CHUMS  are: 

First,  to  afford  cancer  survivors  the 
opportunity  to  meet,  share  experi- 
ences, and  offer  each  other  mutual 
peer  support. 

Second,  to  offer  therapeutic  aid  via 
self-help. 

Third,  to  help  cancer  survivors  and 
their  families  and  friends  to  better  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  cancer  and  to 
cope  with  the  resulting  traumas  and 
problems. 

Fourth,  to  disseminate  information 
about  the  latest  developments  on  the 
subject  of  cancer,  Inclusive  of  lecture 
discussions  by  prominent  cancer  spe- 
cialists. 

Fifth,  to  stress  that  cancer  is  a  dis- 
ease, not  a  disaster,  and  that  it  is  often 
curable  if  detected  early  and  treated 
early. 

Sixth,  to  counter  misconceptions 
that  cancer  is  a  death  sentence  by 
highlighting  those  cancer  survivors 
who  are  5  and  more  years  beyond  diag- 
nosis. 

Seventh,  to  educate  cancer  patients, 
and  the  public  at  large,  that  it  is  now 
possible  for  cancer  patients  to  survive 
and  live  out  their  normal  lifespans. 

Eighth,  to  reduce  the  trauma  of 
cancer  and  get  cancer  patients  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

Ninth,  to  encourage  cancer  patients 
to  become  cancer  "hopefuls"  and  opt 
for  life. 

Tenth,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  cancer  patients/survivors  by  help- 
ing them  to  achieve  a  positive  attitude, 
the  determination  to  live,  and  the  wiU 
to  be  well. 

The  CHUMS  agenda  includes: 

Self-help:  CREST— Cancer  Rap  Edu- 
cation and  Self-help  Therapy— ses- 
sions; 

General  educational  meetings  at 
which  prominent  cancer  specialists 
speak  and  answer  questions; 

•Phone-a-Patient"  and  "Visit-a-Pa- 
tient"  projects,  to  let  cancer  patients 
know  somebody  cares; 
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"Stop  Job  Discrimination  Against 
Cancer  aurvlvors"  project; 

"Fun  Despite  Cancer"  parties- 
cancer  patients/survivors  deserve  to 
have  fun  too; 

Elmotional  support  groups  for 
widows,  widowers,  and  orphans— the 
survivors  of  cancer  victims; 

CHUMS  Exchange,  a  newsletter 
with  goods  news  for  and  about  cancer 
patients/survivors; 

House-hotel  facility  to  ease  traveling 
expenses  and  burdens  for  cancer  pa- 
tients undergoing  treatment. 

On  Sunday.  May  16,  CHUMS  wiU 
have  its  first  annual  luncheon. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  the 
activities  of  this  organization  and  the 
distinguished  people  who  are  associat- 
ed with  its  work,  including  some  of  our 
colleagues. 

Before  getting  underway  in  Septem- 
ber 1981,  CHUMS  held  an  all-inclusive 
board  meeting  at  the  New  York  City 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty, at  19  West  54th  Street,  New  York 
City.  In  addition  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  Philip  Strax, 
M.D..  the  eminent  breast  cancer  spe- 
cialist, and  Marilyn  Cooper,  honorary 
trustee  and  Tony-Award-wlnnlng  ac- 
tress—for her  supporting  role  in  the 
Broadway  hit.  "Woman  of  the  year." 

The  noted  Dr.  Sarah  Splaver.  coun- 
seling psychologist  and  author  of 
many  works  in  the  field  of  psychology, 
guidance,  and  education,  chaired  this 
meeting  as  the  president  of  CHUMS. 

At  CHUMS'  first  annual  luncheon, 
on  May  16.  Candy  Jones,  honorary 
trustee  and  radio  talk  show  host- 
author,  who  will  serve  as  M.C.  at  the 
luncheon,  will  be  honored  as  the 
CHUMS  Woman  of  the  Year. 

The  members  of  the  CHUMS  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Board,  all  eminent  cancer 
specialists,  will  be  honored  as  CHUMS 
Physicians  of  the  Year.  They  are: 
John  Boland,  M.D.,  radiation  thera- 
pist; Edward  S.  Oreenwald,  M.D.,  med- 
ical oncologist;  and  Samuel  Pilnik, 
M.D.,  and  Selig  Strax,  M.D..  surgeons. 

An  honorale  mention  award  will  be 
presented  to  Evelyn  and  Howard  Moss 
of  JoOar  Graphics,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  for 
their  service  to  CHUMS. 

In  the  organizational  structure  of 
CHUMS,  there  are  many  who  are 
themselves  cancer  patients /survivors 
or  the  survivors  of  ctuicer  victims. 
They  are  as  follows: 

President  Sarah  Splaver.  Ph.  D.. 
counseling  psychologist  and  author  of 
many  books,  including  "Your  Mind 
and  Breast  Diseases."  is  a  cancer  survi- 
vor 7  years  past  diagnosis. 

Secretary  Corinne  Rosenberg, 
former  board  member  of  the  Breast 
Diseases  Association  of  America,  is  a 
cancer  survivor  5  years  past  diagnosis. 

Treasurer  Herman  Passkow,  guid- 
ance counselor.  New  York  City  school 
system. 
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On  the  board  of  directors  are  the 
following  cancer  survivors  or  the  survi- 
vors of  cancer  victims: 

Zelda  Ainsberg.  former  teacher  of 
secretarial  sciences.  New  York  City 
Community  College; 

Helen  Kleinberg.  director.  Career 
Counseling  and  Placement  Center. 
Lehman  College,  City  University  of 
New  York; 

Lawrence  Malnig,  Ph.  D.,  director. 
Counseling  Center.  St.  Peter's  College. 
Jersey  City.  N.J.; 

Ann  H.  Robinson,  editor.  CHUMS 
E^xchange,  career  consultant.  Adelphi 
University.  Garden  City.  Long  Island, 
N.Y.; 

H.  Alan  Robinson,  Ed.  D.,  professor 
of  education.  Hofstra  University. 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y.; 

Wllma  C.  Rogalln,  former  director  of 
personnel  services.  Pan  Am  World  Air- 
ways. Inc.; 

Stanley  Tannenbanm,  chairperson. 
executive  conMnittee.  CHUMS; 
M.S.S.W.,  social  worker.  New  York 
City  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion; 

Joseph  S.  Winters.  Ed.  D..  professor 
emeritus,  student  personnel  services. 
City  University  of  New  York. 

The  honorary  trustees  of  CHUMS 
are  Marilyn  Cooper,  Tony  Award  ac- 
tress; Geraldiite  a.  Ferraro,  Con- 
gresswoman.  New  York;  Candy  Jones, 
talk  show  host,  author;  Barbara  A. 
MiKULSKi.  Congresswoman,  Maryland; 
and  DAifiEL  P.  Moyhihan,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, New  York. 

The  following  article  about  CHUMS 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Monday.  March  29.  1982: 

A  ORonp  roR  Camckr  Simvivoits 

The  psychological  effects  of  cancer,  a 
word  so  often  uttered  with  downcast  eyes 
and  followed  by  a  funeral  hush,  can  do  as 
much  damage  u  the  disease  itself.  Patients, 
upon  hearing  the  diagnosis,  often  assume 
their  lives  are  over.  Friends  sometimes  begin 
to  act  strangely  and  then  disappear.  Em- 
ployers are  suddenly  unwilling  to  talk  about 
promotions. 

"Cancer  death— the  two  words  are  bound 
together  In  our  culture,"  said  Dr.  Sarah 
Splaver.  a  psychologist  and  president  of 
Cancer  Hopefuls  United  for  Mutual  Sup- 
port, or  Chums,  an  organization  of  cancer 
survivors  and  their  families  that  met  yester- 
day at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  In  Manhattan. 
"But  cancer  Is  not  a  death  sentence.  We  talk 
about  cancer  and  life  of  good  quality." 

Dr.  Splaver  began  working  with  people 
who  have  the  disease  shortly  after  she  was 
diagnosed  as  having  breast  cancer  In  1975. 
The  organization  was  formed  lasi  fall  to 
help  people  understand  what  cancer  Is  and 
cope  with  the  traumas  It  causes,  taking 
away  the  word's  terrifying  connotations. 

"We  are  an  organization  of  cancer  survi- 
vors, not  victims,"  Dr.  Splaver  said.  Victim 
means  to  be  conquered,  she  s&ld.  "We  are 
not  conquered:  we  are  alive." 

As  a  result  of  new  therapy  techniques,  the 
survival  rates  among  people  with  cancer 
have  shown  marked  Improvements  In  recent 
years.  According  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  there  are  more  than  three  million 
people  with  a  history  of  cancer  alive  today. 
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and  two  million  of  them  were  diagnosed  five 
or  more  years  ago. 

"I  would  say  9S  percent  of  us  who  are  sur- 
vivors are  still  In  the  closet."  Dr.  Splaver 
said.  "We  are  afraid  to  say  we  have  had 
cancer." 

Friends  or  relatives  sometimes  disappear 
from  the  patient's  life,  Dr  Splaver  said,  be- 
cause they  think  of  a  person  with  cancer  as 
already  dead.  Or  friends  are  so  afraid  of 
saying  the  wrong  thing,  she  said,  that  they 
prefer  not  to  have  any  contact  with  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  organization  sponsors  discussion  ses- 
sions among  patients,  educational  meetings 
and  phone-a-patient  and  visit-a-patlent  pro- 
grams, which  allow  people  who  are  confined 
at  home  or  in  hospitals  to  talk  with  others 
who  have  a  history  of  cancer. 

"You  have  to  talk  to  somebody  who  knows 
what  It's  like,"  said  Lawrence  Malnig,  the 
65-year-old  director  of  counseling  at  St. 
Peter's  College  in  Jersey  City  who  under- 
went radiation  therapy  for  a  malignancy  of 
the  vocal  chords  In  1976. 

Recalling  his  treatment,  he  said,  "I  re- 
member each  of  us  alone  in  the  waiting 
room.  Silence.  But  the  room  was  actually 
crackling  with  anxiety.  There  should  have 
been  somebody  there  to  explain  what  was 
going  to  happen." 

At  yesterday's  meeting  50  members  of  the 
organization  gathered  to  ask  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Greenwald  questions  about  chemotherapy. 
Dr.  Greenwald  Is  the  acting  chief  of  oncolo- 
gy at  Monteflore  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  In  the  Bronx. 

"Patients  may  need  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  to  talk  about  their  disease  and  ask 
questions."  Dr.  Greenwald  said.  "A  doctor's 
time  is  limited.  Also,  some  doctors  have  a 
great  fear  of  death  themselves." 

Dr.  Greenwald  discussed  the  types  of 
chemical  therapies,  their  effectiveness  and 
side  effects  and  the  cancers  that  chemicals 
can  cure. 

"A  friend  of  mine  was  told  by  her  M.D. 
that  she  had  only  30  days  to  live,"  an  audi- 
ence member  said.  "I  don't  understand  why 
he  did  that." 

"I  don't  know  what  the  doctor  actually 
said  to  your  friend,"  Dr.  Greenwald  said. 
"But  any  physician  who  gives  a  patient  a  set 
number  of  hours  or  days  Is  a  fool." 

Dr.  Splaver  took  over  the  microphone  and 
said  that  she  had  been  told  by  one  physician 
seven  years  ago  that  she  would  be  dead  In 
five  months.  "I  see  him  every  so  often  at 
medical  conventions,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 
"I  wave  and  say,  "This  Is  your  corpse  call- 
ing." " 

In  the  back  of  the  room  sat  a  46-year-old 
owner  of  a  Manhattan  business,  who  said  he 
could  not  tell  his  clients  or  associates  that 
he  had  been  treated  for  lung  cancer.  He 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  published. 

"My  clients  would  go  to  somebody  else," 
he  said.  "And  the  bank— would  you  lend  a 
lot  of  money  to  someone  you  think  may  not 
be  around?" 

Chums  now  has  several  hundred  members. 
Dr.  Splaver  said,  and  regional  representa- 
tives, who  are  counselors  or  psychologists 
with  a  history  of  cancer,  in  nearly  40  states. 
She  said  the  organization  plans  to  lobby  for 
Federal  legislation  to  outlaw  job  discrimina- 
tion against  people  who  have  had  the  dis- 
ease. 

On  May  16  Chums  Is  scheduled  to  hold  a 
luncheon  party  where  entertainers  will  per- 
form and  artists  will  offer  to  sketch  carica- 
tures. The  tickets  cost  $30.  Dr.  Splaver  said 
the  organization  Is  attempting  to  raise 
money  to  provide  free  tickets  to  F>eople  who. 
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because  of  the  high  cost  of  medical  treat- 
ment, cannot  afford  to  pay. 

For  more  Information,  write  to  Chums, 
3310  Rochambeau  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10467,  or  call  212-655-7566. 

—Peter  Kerr.« 


MAINTAINING  RCA  AND  RMA 
BENEFITS  FOR  REFUGEE  STU- 
DENTS 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1.  1982,  new  regulations  address- 
ing eligibility  for  the  refugee  cash  as- 
sistance and  refugee  medical  assist- 
ance programs  became  effective. 
These  new  rules  would  provide  Feder- 
al reimbursement  of  RCA  and  RMA 
benefits  paid  by  the  States  only  during 
the  first  18  months  the  refugee  is  In 
the  United  States  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent 36-month  period. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  regulations  will  work  a  particu- 
lar hardship  on  younger  refugee  re- 
cipients who  are  attending  school  to 
obtain  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent.  Without  this  financial  as- 
sistance, they  will  have  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  attempt  to  join  a  labor 
force  that  already  suffers  from  an 
overabundance  of  unskilled  workers. 

Clearly,  this  result  is  contrary  to 
good  public  policy  as  well  as  a  refu- 
gee's desire  to  become  self-sufficient  In 
a  new  country. 

I  have,  therefore.  Introduced  two 
pieces  of  legislation  today  that  are  In- 
tended to  remedy  this  inequity. 

First  of  all,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  amend  existing  law  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  RCA  and  RMA  bene- 
fits to  refugees  under  25  years  of  age 
who  are  students  in  good  standing  in 
an  accredited  educational  program 
leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  during  their  entire  first  36 
months  In  the  United  States. 

Because  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  is 
up  for  reauthorization  this  year,  I 
expect  that  my  bill  will  be  addressed 
during  that  process. 

In  the  interim,  however,  we  must 
also  act.  That  is  why  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  that 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
refugees  who  are  students  in  good 
standing  and  working  toward  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
should  be  entitled  to  100  percent  RCA 
and  RMA  benefits  during  the  first  36 
months  they  are  In  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  also  states  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Director  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  who 
administers  the  RCA  and  RMA  bene- 
fits, should  not  promulgate  or  enforce 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  schedule, 
or  amendment  that  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  that  goal. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by  cutting  the  duration 
of  RCA  and  RMA  benefits  in  half,  we 
undoubtedly  will  achieve  a  savings  in 
Federal  funds  in  the  short  run;  howev- 
er, we  will  be  adding  permanent  num- 
bers to  our  ever-increasing  welfare 
rolls.  This  policy  is  obviously  short- 
sighted. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  that  I 
have  today  introduced  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  save  Federal  funds  in  the 
long  nm  by  permitting  young  refugees 
to  continue  their  education  in  order  to 
be  better  able  to  assume  a  productive 
and  self-sufficient  place  In  oiu-  society 
when  they  graduate.  I,  therefore,  urge 
all  of  my  colles^ues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation.* 


POLL  SHOWS  AMERICANS  OVER- 
WHELMINGLY DEMAND  A  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS  FREEZE 


HON.  Edward  J.  MARKET 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  today  released  a  poll 
which  provides  a  stunningly  clear  mes- 
sage: The  American  people  demand  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1. 
There  is  no  question  that  people  all 
across  the  cotmtry  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  due  to  the  senseless  arms 
race  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Unlike  the  muddled 
message  of  those  who  oppose  genuine 
arms  control,  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  leaves  no  room  for  doubt: 
Enough  is  enough.  The  arms  race 
must  be  halted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  primary  cospon- 
sor  of  the  House  nuclear  freeze  and  re- 
duction resolution,  I  have  consistently 
stated  the  strong  support  among  the 
general  public  for  this  proposal.  And 
the  specific  poU  results  reveal  an 
American  people  overwhelmingly  ap- 
pealing to  their  political  leaders  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  which  thus 
far  they  have  refused  to  take.  One 
statement  of  particular  interest  is  that 
50  percent  of  the  poll  respondents  said 
that  stopping  the  arms  race  Is  so  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  a  nuclear 
freeze  no  matter  what  the  risk.  This  is 
the  voice  of  a  public  that  wants  con- 
crete action  to  stop  the  arms  race. 
Passing  the  Conte-Markey-Blngham 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  would  be  an 
impressive  display  of  Congress'  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  clear.  They  have  no 
desire  for  harsh  rheotric,  and  nuclear 
weapons  bean  counting.  It  is  time  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  the  arms  race,  and  start 
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negotiating  its  end.  I  include  a  copy  of 
the  Washington  Post-ABC  News  poll 
for  printing  in  the  Corgrkssional 
Rbcord: 

[From  the  Washington  Post/ ABC  News 
PoU.  Apr.  39.  1983] 
SxnvKT  Funs  3-to-1  Backihg  por  a  : 


(By  Barry  Siusman  and  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

By  3  to  1,  Americans  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ahead  of  the  CTnltcd  States  In  nu- 
clear weapons.  By  6  to  1.  citizens  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  would  secretly  violate  any  nu- 
clear freeze  agreement  the  two  nations 
might  make. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  findings  of 
a  new  Washington  Post-ABC  News  poll,  the 
American  public  favors  an  immediate  nucle- 
ar freeze  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  by  a  lopsided  71  to  35  percent, 
or  a  ratio  of  nearly  3  to  1. 

U.S.  citizens  appear  to  have  deep,  personal 
fears  of  nuclear  war.  and  they  believe  that 
both  sides  tiave  ao  many  weapons  now  that 
It  doesn't  matter  which  side  has  more  Sup- 
port for  a  freeze  Is  strtitiiitfly  broad-based: 
Republicans  favor  it  almost  as  much  as 
Democrats,  men  as  much  as  women,  con- 
servatives as  much  as  liberals. 

In  addition,  the  poll  shows,  a  large  majori- 
ty feels  ttiat  without  public  pressure,  the 
U.S.  government  cannot  be  trusted  to  make 
the  right  decision  on  the  freeze.  Strlidngly, 
this  skepticism  about  the  government  is 
shared  by  both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  freeze. 

The  poll  also  shows  ttiat,  even  while  most 
favor  a  freeze,  Americans  also  have  no  appe- 
tite for  unilateral  steps  that  might  put  their 
country  at  a  disadvantage.  A  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  people  surveyed  said  they  op- 
posed the  idea  ttiat  the  United  States  prom- 
ise never  to  use  nuclear  weapons  until  the 
Soviets  use  them  first. 

rOLL 

Q.  I'm  going  to  read  a  few  statements  that 
deal  with  a  nuclear  freeze.  For  each  I'd  like 
you  to  tell  me  whether  you  agree  with  it  or 
disagree,  or  if  perhaps  you  have  no  opinion 
on  that  statement. 

a.  U.S.  government  leaders  can  be  trusted 
to  make  the  right  decision  about  a  nuclear 
freeze  without  pressiire  from  the  public  one 
way  or  another: 

Agree,  36  percent. 
Disagree.  57  percent. 
No  opinion,  7  percent. 

b.  The  Soviet  Union  would  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons if  both  countries  agreed  to  a  freeze  now: 

Agree.  58  percent. 
Disagree.  39  percent. 
No  opinion,  13  percent. 

c.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons because  both  sides  have  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  each  other  no  matter 
who  attacks  first: 

Agree.  79  percent. 
Disagree.  16  percent. 
No  opinion,  5  percent. 

d.  The  U.S.  should  continue  developing 
nuclear  weapons  because  the  ones  we  have 
now  are  not  enough  to  make  the  Russians 
afraid  to  attack  the  U.S.  or  iU  aUies: 

Agree.  43  percent. 
Disagree.  49  percent. 
No  opinion.  8  percent. 

e.  Stopping  the  arms  race  is  so  important 
that  we  should  have  a  nuclear  freeze  no 
matter  how  risky  it  seems: 

Agree.  50  percent. 
Disagree,  41  percent. 
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No  opinion,  9  percent. 

f.  The  U.S.  government  would  never  agree 
to  a  nuclear  arms  freeze: 

Agree,  31  percent.  ., 

Disagree.  55  percent. 
No  opinion.  14  percent. 

g.  T^e  Soviet  Union  would  never  agree  to 
a  nuclear  arms  freeze: 

Agree.  50  percent. 

Disagree,  37  percent. 

No  opinion.  13  percent. 

h.  Any  risks  brought  on  by  a  nuclear 
freeze  are  smaller  than  the  risks  of  develop- 
ing more  nuclear  weapons: 

Agree.  55  percent. 

Disagree.  30  percent. 

No  opinion.  15  percent. 

1.  A  nuclear  freeze  would  make  it  much 
easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  invade  gther 
countries.  Including  those  in  Ehirope.  with- 
out worrying  about  U.S.  retaliation: 

Agree.  53  percent. 

Disagree.  41  percent. 

No  opinion.  7  percent. 

J.  If  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues,  some 
day  the  Soviets  may  develop  a  new  weapon 
that  could  put  the  U.S.  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage: 

Agree,  69  percent. 

Disagree.  37  percent. 

No  opinion,  4  percent. 

k.  The  Soviet  Union  would  try  to  cheat  on 
any  nuclear  freeze  agreement  and  get  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  U.S.: 

Agree,  80  percent. 

Disagree,  13  percent. 

No  opinion.  7  percent. 

I.  The  U.S.  already  tias  thousands  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  so  new  ones  would  not  give 
us  or  our  allies  any  more  security  than  we 
now  have  against  an  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Agree.  50  percent. 

Disagree,  40  percent. 

No  opinion.  10  percent. 

m.  Public  support  for  a  freeze  will  make 
the  Reagan  administration  give  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  a 
much  higher  priority  than  it  has  to  date: 

Agree.  64  percent. 

Disagree.  33  percent. 

No  opinion.  14  percent. 

n.  The  risks  of  a  nuclear  war  starting  by 
accident  are  growing  because  both  sides 
keep  adding  to  the  number  of  weapons: 

Agree.  70  percent. 

Disagree.  35  percent. 

No  opinion.  5  percent. 

The  Post-ABC  poU  suggest  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  adopted  a  very 
unpopular  position  by  opposing  a  Soviet- 
American  freeze,  but  6  out  of  10  proponents 
of  an  Immediate  freeze  do  not  realize  that 
Reagan  opposes  the  idea.  However,  whereas 
a  month  ago  the  country  was  evenly  divided 
when  asked  if  President  Reagan  had  done 
"as  much  as  he  should  to  limit  the  buildup 
of  nuclear  weapons,"  now,  by  48  to  34  per- 
cent, people  feel  Reagan  has  not  done  as 
much  as  he  should. 

The  poll  provides  inconclusive  evidence 
about  the  potential  political  impact  of  the 
freeze  movement. 

Howard  Willens.  a  wealthy  California 
businessman  who  is  t>acking  a  pro-freeze 
ballot  initiative  in  his  home  state,  said  re- 
cently that  when  freeze  supporters  tell  him 
"there  is  a  great  big  movement  out  there  tin 
the  country],  I  laugh  at  them."  Instead. 
Willens  said,  the  seeds  of  a  big  movement 
have  been  planted,  but  no  one  knows  how 
they  will  grow.  "The  potential  Is  there  to 
make  this  a  big  issue  of  the  'SOs.  if  not  the 
isBue,"  Willens  said 
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The  Post-ABC  poll  seems  to  confirm  his 
Judgment.  The  poll  shows  that  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  public  is  aware  of  organized  pro- 
freeze  groups  in  their  areas,  and  that  65  per- 
cent say  they  would  not  Join  such  a  group. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  majority  of  53  to  34 
percent.  Americans  say  they  tend  to  ap- 
prove of  pro-freeze  groups. 

EHiring  the  last  two  months,  the  freeze 
movement  has  come  out  of  nowhere  to 
make  a  strong  Impression  of  official  Wash- 
ington. In  Congress  166  members  of  the 
House  and  34  senators  have  co-sponsored 
resolutions  calling  for  an  immediate,  negoti- 
ated and  verifiable  Soviet-American  freeze 
on  nuclear  arms.  The  White  House  has  said 
it,  too,  favors  a  freeze,  but  not  until  the 
United  State  has  built  enough  new  weapons 
to  compensate  for  what  President  Reagan 
has  called  "a  clear  margin  of  [Soviet]  supe- 
riority" in  current  arsenals. 

Many  of  the  attitudes  recorded  in  the  poll 
were  summarized  by  a  carpenter  from  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  a  Democrat  who  voted  for  in- 
dependent John  Anderson  in  1980: 

"I'm  a  grandfather,  a  father  and  an  uncle. 
I'd  like  to  see  my  kids  have  a  chance  to  live. 
There's  enough  destruction,  and  I  think  the 
world  leaders  should  stop  the  buUs...  and  sit 
down  and  talk  and  agree  on  something. 
Why  should  we  have  to  pay  for  it  If  they 
can't  get  along?  They're  the  ones  who  start- 
ed it  all,  not  us." 

By  79  to  16  percent,  those  polled  agreed 
with  this  statement: 

"It  doesn't  matter  If  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons because  both  sides  have  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  each  other  no  matter 
who  attacks  first." 

Moreover.  Americans  appear  to  have  pro- 
found personal  concerns  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  nuclear  war.  When  asked  if  concern 
about  nuclear  war  is  near  the  top  of  their 
personal  concerns,  near  the  botton  or  some- 
where in  between.  11  percent  volunteered 
that  they  put  nuclear  war  ""right  at  the  top 
of  the  list."  Thirty-five  percent  said  it  was 
near  the  top  and  36  percent  said  it  was 
"somewhere  in  between. "  Twenty-seven  per- 
cent put  the  worry  of  nuclear  war  near  the 
bottom  of  their  personal  list  of  concerns,  or 
off  the  list  altogether  (11  percent). 

In  addition.  Americans  believe  by  almost  3 
to  1  that  "the  risks  of  nuclear  war  starting 
by  accident  are  growing  because  both  sides 
keep  adding  to  the  number  of  weapons." 
Four  in  10  said  a  Soviet-American  nuclear 
war  in  the  next  few  years  is  "somewhat"  or 
"very"  likely. 

Curiously.  t>oth  opponents  and  propo- 
nents of  the  freeze  agree  in  large  numbers 
that  it  might  bring  negative  consequences— 
that  the  Soviets  might  cheat,  for  example. 
But  opponents  are  much  more  likely  to  be- 
lieve that  a  freeze  would  "make  it  much 
easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  invade  other 
countries,  including  those  in  Europe,  with- 
out worrying  about  U.S.  retaliation."  Oppo- 
nents agree  with  that  sUtement  by  70  to  34 
percent,  whereas  supporters  of  a  freeze  are 
evenly  divided  on  that  possibility. 

One-third  of  the  public  believes  that  the 
United  States  can  win  a  nuclear  war.  but 
lialf  those  surveyed  said  they  thought  I*resi- 
dent  Reagan  believes  such  a  war  could  be 
won.  The  poll  suggests  that  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  the  public  needs  to  send  a  message 
to  its  government.  Of  those  polled.  64  per- 
cent agreed  that  public  support  for  a  freeze 
will  force  the  administration  to  give  higher 
priority  to  arms  control  negotiations. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  majority  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  superpowers  will  never 
be  able  to  agree  on  a  freeze. 

"This  is  a  very  dangerous  and  serious 
matter,"  said  a  57-year-old  housewife  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  an  independent  who 
voted  for  Reagan  in  1980.  "I'm  not  sure  a 
freeze  is  at  all  possible  or  practical.  Neither 
government  can  be  trusted  completely."  • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  HONOR  BILL  HARTZELL. 


CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  POR  SOVIET 
JEWRY:  IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCALirOMflA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  Ida  Nudel  was  finally  re- 
leased from  exUe  in  Siberia.  She  is 
now  living  In  Moscow  and  has  reap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel.  The  end 
of  her  4  years  of  imprisonment  have 
been  a  cause  for  great  rejoicing,  but 
none  of  us  will  rest  easy  until  this 
wonderful  woman  is  safely  in  Israel. 

Eleven  years  ago  in  May,  Ida  Nudel, 
then  an  economist  living  In  Moscow, 
applied  for  her  first  exit  visa  and  re- 
ceived her  first  denial.  Over  the  next  7 
years  she  became  acquainted  with 
countless  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
their  outspokenness  in  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  Her  -selfless  dedication 
to  their  cause  and  their  care  earned 
her  the  title,  "Guardian  Angel  of  the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience." 

Ms.  Nudel  was  subjected  to  a  persist- 
ent campaign  of  humiliation  and  har- 
assment by  the  KGB  for  her  activities, 
and  was  finally  arrested  for  hanging  a 
banner  outside  her  Moscow  apartment 
which  read:  "KGB,  Give  Me  My  Visa." 
Since  then,  she  has  been  the  only 
Jewish  woman  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
through  the  long  years  of  her  exile 
she  has  remained  undaunted,  a  symbol 
of  courage  in  the  face  of  oppression. 
In  her  last  public  statement  at  her 
court  appearance,  Ida  said: 

During  the  past  7  years  I  have  learned  to 
walk  proudly  with  my  head  high  as  a 
human  being  and  as  a  Jewish  woman  *  *  *. 
These  7  years  have  been  filled  with  a  dally 
battle  for  myself  and  others  *  •  •.  None  of 
you,  my  Judges,  is  capable  of  finding  a  pun- 
ishment ttiat  would  take  revenge  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  triumph  and  victory  of 
those  7  years. 

The  ordeal  of  Ida  Nudel,  who  has 
helped  so  many  through  their  own, 
must  end.  I  call  on  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  respect  this  woman's  right  to 
live  in  the  land  of  her  choice.* 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

opcAuroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend to  the  House  of  Representatives 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  men  in 
the  Redlands  community  today,  Mr. 
William  T.  Hartzell. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  Redlands 
area,  Mr.  Hartzell  has  contributed  un- 
ceasingly to  community  and  country. 
As  a  member  of  the  Redlands  City 
Council,  he  served  his  community 
from  April  22.  1964  to  April  24.  1968. 

Continuing  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, Mr.  HartzeU  was  then  appointed 
alternate  public  member  by  the  Local 
Agency  Pormation  Commission.  Janu- 
ary 8,  1969.  This  office  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  regular  public  member  po- 
sition from  December  27,  1972,  with 
continuous  service  to  the  present  as 
public  member. 

In  1973  Mr.  Hartzell  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  formation  commission 
and  chairman  of  the  commission  May 
8,  1974,  and  in  each  succeeding  year 
until  the  present. 

In  addition  to  his  exemplary  leader- 
ship on  the  formation  commission,  Mr. 
Hartzell  was  a  career  executive  with 
the  Redlands  Pederal  Savings  <Sc  Loan 
untU  1980. 

His  crowning  public  service  achieve- 
ments include  those  as  councilman 
and  vice  mayor  for  Redlands,  Calif., 
where  he  worked  for  the  betterment 
of  community,  county,  and  country. 

Mr.  Hartzell  was  a  member  and  offi- 
cer of  several  local  service  organiza- 
tions. He  was  president  of  the  Red- 
lands  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presi- 
dent of  the  Redlands  Rotary  Club,  a 
member  of  the  Redlands  Hospital  and 
Redlands  Hospital  Poundation  Board 
and  multiple  other  Redlands  commu- 
nity service  agency  boards. 

Mr.  HartzeU  and  his  wife,  Peggy, 
raised  three  children  in  Redlands  and 
are  current  residents  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  Bill 
Hartzell,  a  fine  individual  and  out- 
standing public  servant.* 


DR.  PAUL  PRANKLIN  CLARK:  A 
CENTURY  OP  SERVICE  TO 
MANKIND 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CAUPOItHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  upcoming  100th  birthday  on 
May  9,  of  Dr.  Paul  Franklin  Clark,  one 
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of    the    pioneer    microbiologists    of 
America. 

Although  a  current  resident  of 
Livermore,  Calif.,  in  my  congressional 
district.  Dr.  Clark  spent  64  years  of  his 
life  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  my  col- 
league, Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
wishes  to  join  me  in  this  tribute  to 
this  most  respected  gentleman,  who 
did  so  much  to  shape  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School  and  to  serve 
the  people  of  Madison  and  Wisconsin 
during  his  extraordinary  creative  life. 

Dr.  Clark  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  bac- 
teriology from  Brown  University  in 
1909  and  was  employed  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  in  New  York  City  until 
1914.  At  that  time  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  first  chairman  of  the 
newly  founded  department  of  biology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
School,  a  position  he  held  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1952.  Dr.  Clark  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Microbiology  in  1938,  and  was  named 
an  honorary  member  upon  his  full  re- 
tirement in  1962.  Dr.  Clark  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Much  of  Dr.  Clark's  career  was  spent 
researching  and  investigating  polio,  as 
well  as  authoring  over  70  papers  and 
publishing  four  books,  in  his  retire- 
ment. He  taught  generations  of  doc- 
tors their  bacteriology  and  virology, 
including  Dr.  Karl  Meninger  of  the 
famous  clinic  in  Topeka,  Kans.  Dr. 
Clark  is  greatly  loved  and  admired  by 
his  students  as  an  exceptionally  devot- 
ed and  skilled  teacher.  His  research 
into  bacterial  contamination  in  drink- 
ing fountains  led  to  the  modem  drink- 
ing fountain's  design. 

Dr.  Clark  was  supported  with  love 
and  encouragement  all  through  his 
life  by  his  wife  and  colleague,  Mrs. 
Alice  Clark,  who  passed  away  in  1980. 
Since  her  passing.  Dr.  Clark  is  still 
busy  writing  a  history  of  his  family, 
reading  all  sorts  of  books  and  maga- 
zines and  even  sketching. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you,  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  to  Join  us  in 
honoring  one  of  the  greatest  microbi- 
ologists whose  career  has  spanned  the 
conquest  of  infectious  disease.  This 
grand  old  man  has  contributed  to  the 
life  and  health  of  this  Nation,  and  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  salute  him  on 
his  100th  birthday.* 


PROBLEM  OP  TERMINATION  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  groups  deciding 
to  drop  social  security  coverage  for 
their  employees  is  a  serious  and  grow- 
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ing  one.  The  number  of  organizations 
filing  notices  of  termination  of  cover- 
age has  tripled  over  the  last  2  years, 
and  termination  notices  are  pending 
final  decision  for  over  350.000  employ- 
ees right  now.  Once  these  groups  leave 
the  social  security  system,  they  can 
never  come  back,  so  their  employees, 
present  and  futvu-e.  will  lose  coverage 
permanently.  The  Washington  Post,  in 
an  article  on  Friday,  April  23,  high- 
lighted this  problem.  Just  noting  that 
there  is  one  error  in  the  discussion. 
The  article  says  termination  notices 
are  pending  for  13  million  workers; 
that  is  the  total  number  of  workers 
covered  under  voluntary  agreements, 
not  the  number  of  terminations. 

The  major  reasons  organizations  are 
contemplating  pulling  out  are  because 
employers  want  to  cut  their  costs  by 
ceasing  to  pay  the  pajrroll  tax  for  their 
employees,  and  because  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  are  worried  about 
the  future  of  social  security,  that  it's 
"going  bankrupt"  and  may  not  be 
there  when  they  retire.  The  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  stop  this  termi- 
nation activity:  it  hurts  most  of  the 
employees  who  lose  social  security  cov- 
erage, because  no  replacement  plan 
can  really  replace  social  security,  and 
It  hurts  the  social  security  system.  We 
must  act  on  this  "opting  out"  problem 
now.* 


DUAL  WELFARE  SYSTEMS,  DUAL 
LABOR  MARKETS,  AND 

GENDER  INEQUALITY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 


OP  MAKYIAITD 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  29,  1982 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
before  the  dlmlse  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Economic  Opportu- 
nity,  a   publication   entitled    Women 
and  Children:  Alone  and  in  Poverty 
was    published     in    a    very    limited 
number.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  section  of  this  book  so  that 
during  this  time  of  budget  cuts,  we  can 
make   educated    decisions    about   the 
cutbacks    In    the    social    service    pro- 
grams. Not  only  does  this  booklet  de- 
scribe the  feminization  of  poverty  but 
it  also  helps  dispel  some  of  the  welfare 
myths  we  are  hearing  again  today. 
DT7AL  Welfare  Systems.  Dual  Labor 
Markets  ahd  Geitoer  IifEQUAUTY 
The  concept  of  the  dual  labor  market  has 
been   developed   elsewhere."  This   conci    t 
divides  the  labor  market  Into  two  spheres, 
the  primary  and  the  secondary.  Relatively 
few  workers  move  between  the  two.  The  pri- 
mary sector  is  characterized  by  high  wages, 
job  security,  fringe  benefits,  opportunities 
for  advancement,  a  high  degree  of  unioniza- 
tion, and  due  process  In  terms  of  Job  rights. 
The  secondary  sector  is  characterized  by 
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low  wages,  low  security,  part-time  and  sea- 
sonal work,  few  fringe  benefits,  little  protec- 
tion from  arbitrary  employer  action^,  and  a 
low  rate  of  unionization. 

The  duality  In  the  welfare  system  comple- 
ments and  supports  the  Inequality  In  the 
labor  market  Itself.  Over  all,  the  primary 
sector  of  welfare  seeks  to  minimize  the  costs 
to  the  individual  when  the  system  falls,  as 
when  there  is  high  unemployment  In  a  geo- 
graphically concentrated  Industry.  It  seeks 
to  enable  workers  to  move  from  job  to  job 
without  impoverishing  them  or  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  secondary  welfare  sector,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeks  to  provide  only  the  most 
miniiTiRi  support  necessary  to  meet  basic 
needs.  It  also  seeks  to  subsidize  loA-wage 
workers  (and  through  them,  low- wage  in- 
dustries) by  providing  some  of  the  support 
services,  such  as  health  care  through  Medic- 
aid, found  in  the  fringe  benefits  of  the  pri- 
mary sector.*' 

These  very  different  goals  and  patterns  of 
services  create  two  worlds  differentiated  by 
poverty  rates,  gender  and  race.  Men.  espe- 
cially white  men,  are  found  disproportion- 
ately in  the  primary  sector,  while  women 
and  minorities  are  concentrated  in  the  sec- 
ondary sector.  This  division  forces  people  to 
circulate  between  employment  and  unem- 
ployment within  either  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  sectors,  but  not  between  sectors, 
thus  making  permanent  the  inequality  of 
opportunity  and  achievement  between  the 
two  worlds. 

In  the  primary  sector,  workers  enjoy  jobs 
with  high  pay  and  good  fringe  benefits,  and 
if  they  do  lose  their  jobs  they  are  compen- 
sated relatively  generously  through  unem- 
ployment compensation  and/or  union  sup- 
plementary beneflU.  In  contrast,  in  the  sec- 
ondary sector  workers  find  themselves  at 
relatively  low-wage  jobs  with  little  job  secu- 
rity and  few  fringe  benefits.  Should  they 
lose  their  jobs— which  happens  relatively 
more  frequently  than  in  the  primary 
sector— they  may  have  to  turn  to  public  as- 
sistance. Indeed,  AFDC  functions  as  the 
poor  woman's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion." 

Table  5— The  Dual  Wbltabe  System  ■ 


Primary 
aector 


welfare 
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Secondary   welfare 
■ector 


Primary 
sector 


welfare 


Benefit  1>  %  rl«ht 

Coverage  la  univeraal,  or 
at  least  reneral  acroa 
eligible  populations, 
e.g.,  all  exaoldlers  are 
eligible  for  veteran's 
benefits,  over  M  per- 
cent of  population 
reaching  retirement 
age  are  covered  by 
Social  Security. 
Receipt  of  service*,  or 
quality,  not  highly 
variable  acroaa  coun- 
try, often  guaranteed 
by  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  e.g..  Medicare, 
unemployment  com- 
pensation. 


Certainty,  often  includ- 
ing national  standards, 
mlnimums  and/or 

guarantees. 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Secondary   welfare 
sector 

Benefit  la  a  privilege. 

Coverage  Is  only  of  cer- 
tain segments  of  the 
population,  such  as 
Income  groups  (means- 
tested  programs),  real- 
denU  of  poverty  areas. 
memlwrs  of  race- 
ethnic  groups  (bilin- 
gual programa). 

QuanUty  and  quality  of 
services  is  highly 
uneven  and/or  may 
depend  on  voluntary 
organlsatlona  such  as 
churches.  charities, 
women's  groups;  re- 
dpIenU  Include  bat- 
tered wives  (services. 
shelters),  rape  victims, 
abused  and  neglected 
children. 

Uncertainly.  local  vari- 
atlona  (e.g..  whether 
one  can  find  a  doctor 
or  hospital  that  wUl 
take  a  Medicaid  pa- 
Uenta. 


Benefits        are        often    Benefits  are  tied  to  low 
"fringes"    of    working       Income  and/or  receipt 
and/or     are     tied     to       of  welfare, 
earnings       (such       as 
Social    Security)    and 
are  viewed  as  "earned". 
Privacy      assured.      no   Stigmatizing  and  public- 
stigma,  ly       degrading.       e.g.. 
shopping     with     looA 
stamps,    forced    c(x>p- 
eratlon    In    determlng 
paternity. 
Does  not  require    *pau-    Requires     pauperisation 
perlsatlon"  to  qualify.       (e.g.  exhaustion  of  sav- 
thus  making  It  easier       Ings)        to        qualify, 
to     use     benefits     to       making    escape    more 
become           upwardly       difficult, 
mobile. 
Higher  average  beneflU    Lower     beneflU     levels, 
levels   including  regu-      often    below    poverty 
lar  or  frequent  raises.       level, 
and/or  built-in  "Index- 
ing". 
Benefit  levels  universal.    Benefit     levels     highly 
with  minimiiin  variable  by  state  and 
even  locality:  no  Fed- 
eral  r"!"'""""   or   re- 
quirement of  meeting 
a    set    percentage    of 
state-determined   need 
level. 
Amount  of  benefits  not    Unearned   Income   often 
reduced   for  unearned       deducted     dollar     for 
Income:  earned  Income       dollar,    while    earned 
taxed  for  retirees  after       Income     (for     APDC) 
first  $5,000.  after  I3M  annual  work 
Incentives      taxed      at 
rate  of  two-thirds. 
■  A  new  Formula  will  go  In  effect  on  October  1. 
IMl. 

Because  such  benefits  as  health  care  and 
child  day  care  are  available  only  to  these 
secondary  workers  through  being  "on  wel- 
fare." many  In  this  sector  participate  in 
both  the  labor  market  and  the  welfare 
system.  This  Is  especially  true  for  women, 
and  even  more  so  for  minority  women.  Al- 
though theoretically  one  could  work  one's 
way  Into  the  primary  sector,  in  reality  the 
secondary  welfare  and  work  sectors  rein- 
force each  other  in  a  vicious  circle,  ensuring 
that  workers  in  the  secondary  section 
remain  there.** 

An  example  of  the  preferred  treatment 
primary  workers  receive  is  the  Trade  Read- 
justment Act.  Under  its  provisions,  workers 
who  are  laid  off  or  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
competitive  Imports  receive  up  to  70  percent 
of  their  wages  for  up  to  52  weeks.  For  exam- 
ple, 87  percent  of  union  members  in  the 
auto  industry,  hard  hit  by  Imports,  are  men. 

By  contrast,  for  the  Increasing  number  of 
women  homemakers  who  have  been  di- 
vorced, there  Is  no  provision  allowing  them 
a  year-long  search  for  a  job.  much  less  one 
at  such  highly  remunerative  rates.  One  eval- 
uation of  training  programs  for  AFDC 
mothers  f(x:used  on  those  who  received 
their  training  in  New  York  City  and  who 
were  thus  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation If  they  did  not  find  work.  (In 
many  locales,  training  programs  are  not 
counted  as  employment,  even  If  they  pro- 
vide wage-level  stipends.)  The  evaluation 
showed  that  women  who  received  unem- 
ployment compensation  remained  unem- 
ployed longer  than  those  who  did  not  re- 
ceive It.  While  admitting  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  might  have  made  ix>ssi- 
ble  a  longer  Job  search  resulting  in  a  better 
job.  the  evaluators  described  it  as  having  de- 
creased the  recipients'  "work  effort."  '* 

The  disparity  in  treatment  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  sectors  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  remuneration  or  eligibility.  It 
derives  from  fundamentally  different  con- 
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ceptlons  of  men  workers  and  women  work- 
ers: Men  who  are  disadvantaged  by  factors 
such  as  imports  and  recessions  should  be 
compensated  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate 
their  readjustment,  via  training,  relocation 
and  further  education.  That  is.  they  have  a 
"right"  to  the  opportunity  of  good,  self -sup- 
porting jobs.  In  contrast,  women  who  are 
disadvantaged  because  of  divorce,  poor  voca- 
tional training  or  preparation,  or  low  educa- 
tion, should  be  help)ed— or  forced— to  take 
any  job  and  any  child  day  care  as  quickly  as 
possible,  even  If  the  job  does  not  provide 
them  with  sufficient  income  to  support 
themselves. 

TOWARD  A  NEW  UlfDXRSTAIfSING  OF  WOMOf  Dl 
POVERTY 

Women  in  poverty  are  workers.  As  work- 
ers they  face  specific  gender-related  barriers 
to  full  and  equal  participation  in  the  labor 
force,  and  they  require  specific  services  to 
support  that  participation.  If  one  considers 
homemaking  and  chlldrearlng  as  work  that 
Is  unpaid,  nearly  all  "able-bodied"  women 
are  workers  for  most  of  their  adult  lives.  As 
workers,  women  suffer  a  number  of  disad- 
vantages that  must  be  addressed  if  they  are 
to  achieve  equal  status  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

School  and  Socialization.  These  disadvan- 
tages begin  with  a  socialization  process, 
which,  through  nonverbal  pictures  as  well 
as  the  written  and  spoken  word,  sets  forth 
limited  goals  and  constrained  opportunities 
for  girls  growing  up."  Two  general  themes 
pervade  the  messages  about  vocational 
choices  for  girls.  The  future  home  and 
family  are  the  first  and  primary  occupation, 
and  most  women  should  enter  occupations 
that  are  predominately  female  and  low  In 
authority,  rtatus  and  pay  (in  contrast  to 
equivalent  male  occupations,  e.g.,  nurse  vs. 
doctor).  Surprisingly,  there  has  been  little 
change  In  these  messages  in  recent  years.  A 
mld-seventles  study  sought  to  find  10  sec- 
ondary schools  that  were  "pacesetters"  In 
placing  female  students  Into  nontradltion&l 
vocation  tracks,  but  none  could  be  found." 
In  1980.  In  eight  of  the  nine  traditional 
areas  of  vocational  education.  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  students  were  men.  (The  excep- 
tion Is  "distributive  education."  having  to  do 
with  sales  and  distribution.)  '* 

Even  within  a  particular  area  of  vocation- 
al education,  women  tu'e  disadvantaged.  A 
study  of  a  garment-Industry  vocational  high 
school  in  New  York  City  found  that  whites 
and  males  were  disproportionately  found  in 
the  highest  of  four  tracks,  in  terms  of  pay 
and  status,  while  women  and  minorities 
were  over-represented  in  the  lowest.'*  More- 
over, after  graduation  the  latter  groups 
were  less  successful  in  getting  good  paying 
jobs  than  those  in  the  top  track.  Ironically, 
members  In  the  top  track  often  leave  the 
field.  Ignoring  their  skills  and  getting  Jobs 
outside  of  the  low-wage  garment  Industry." 
In  and  out  of  the  paid  labor  force 
When  women  choose  to  leave  paid  work  to 
become  full-time  homemakers  and/or  moth- 
ers, their  disadvantages  begin  to  multiply. 
First,  this  interruption  of  work  experience 
Is  worsened  because  it  usually  cKxurs  when 
earnings  would  be  peaking,  and  in  many  oc- 
cupations, It  permanently  sidetracks  one 
from  an  upwardly  mobile  career  ladder. 
Second,  If  a  woman  is  disabled  while  out  of 
the  paid  labor  force,  she  Is  not  eligible  for 
disability  insurance.  Third,  if  a  woman  be- 
comes disabled  while  out  of  the  paid  labor 
force,  she  is  not  eligible  for  disability  insur- 
ance. Third,  If  a  woman  becomes  a  "dis- 
placed homemaker,"  as  the  increasing  rate 
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of  divorce  make  more  likely,  she  finds  that 
her  years  of  impald  work,  including  volun- 
teer work  outside  the  home  are  given  no 
value  as  "work  experience"  and  are  also 
held  against  her,  particularly  If  her  absence 
from  the  labor  force  has  been  quite  long. 

Finally,  displaced  homemakers  and  moth- 
ers attempting  to  reenter  the  Job  market 
are  often  Ineligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation because  they  are  not  classified  as 
"workers." 

Child  day  care 

Quality  child  care  Is  essential.  Without 
the  knowledge  that  one's  children  are  being 
taken  care  of  by  responsible  and  loving 
people.  It  is  impossible,  logistically  and  psy- 
chologically, to  work  at  a  level  that  will 
result  In  economic  self-sufficiency.  Yet 
social  welfare  programs  frustrate  that  ob- 
jective by  nonexistent  or  Inconsistent  sup- 
port of  day-care  services. 

Although  day  care  by  relatives  is  pre- 
ferred, there  is  often  no  relative  available. 
When  It  Is  available  It  Is  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  reimbursement  for  such  care. 
Publicly  funded  child  day  care  opportunities 
address  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  need 
and  may  become  more  scarce  In  the  future. 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  lack  of  con- 
cern about  adequate  child  day  care  opportu- 
nities. Children  are  a  society's  future,  and 
investment  In  them  benefits  society  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  their  mothers. 

Breakino  dovm  barriera  to  full  and  etjual 
employment 

Occupational  segregation  locks  many 
women  into  Jobs  and  careers  that  hold  no 
potential  for  economic  self-sufficiency.  De- 
signing and  Implementing  programs  that 
enable  women,  particularly  those  with  low 
skills,  minority  status  and  other  disadvan- 
tages, to  enter  male-dominated  occupations 
requires  much  effort  and  perseverance,  but 
almost  two  decades  of  experimentation  and 
research  have  Indicated  that  it  can  be  done. 
The  wall  between  the  primary  and  second- 
ary sector  is  not  easily  breached,  but  the  al- 
ternative is  to  peri>etuate  the  present 
system,  a  cruel  hoax  under  which '  women 
are  pushed  to  work  yet  are  not  allowed  to 
achieve  independence. 

coifCLOsioira 

We  live  in  a  time  of  transition.  More  and 
more  women  are  in  charge  of  households 
and  support  their  children  alone  or  virtually 
alone.  But  even  as  their  numbers  are  in- 
creasing, their  economic  status  Is  not  im- 
proving, so  that  many  will  be  poor.  This  is 
true  regardless  of  income  source. 

In  spite  of  Increased  participation  in  the 
labor  force,  occupational  segregation  and 
discrimination  have  prevented  improve- 
ments in  women's  earnings  compared  to 
those  of  men.  Minority  women  continue  to 
suffer  dual  discrimination.  Child  support, 
which  becomes  more  important  as  rates  of 
divorce  and  non-m&rital  births  Increase.  Is 
so  minimal  that  even  the  one-  or  two-child 
family  runs  a  high  risk  of  becoming  poor  if 
the  father  leaves.  Welfare,  though  It  sup- 
ports a  large  percentage  of  the  eligible  pop- 
ulation, does  so  at  an  even  more  (>enurious 
level  than  in  the  past. 

The  welfare  system  makes  many  women 
poor  not  only  because  its  levels  of  payments 
are  low.  but  also  because  it  institutionalizes 
poverty  for  women.  The  pauperization  proc- 
esses of  welfare  unit  and  perpetuate  in- 
equality in  the  labor  market,  and  women 
become  locked  into  the  secondary  sectors  of 
both  the  welfare  system  and  the  labor 
market.  Such  a  system  oppresses  all  women 
and  endangers  their  economic  well-being. 
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The  same  work  incentives  that  encourage 
women  on  welfare  to  work  at  poverty-level 
wages  are  also  the  means  of  subsidizing  a 
low-wage  labor  force— which  enables  entire 
industries  to  pay  poverty-level  wages.  Wel- 
fare programs  that  train  and  place  poor 
women  In  traditionally  female,  low-wage 
jobs  not  only  impoverish  these  women,  but 
reinforce  the  barriers  to  primary-sector  jobs 
for  all  women. 

This  need  not  be.  If  it  is  understood  that 
the  poverty  women  experience  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  that  experienced  by 
men,  it  is  possible  to  reorient  policy  and  re- 
structure programs.  Clearly  women  do  not 
lack  the  incentive  to  be  employed  outside 
the  home.  Rather,  they  encounter  numer- 
ous disadvantages  In  the  labor  market  and 
structural  barriers  to  full  and  free  participa- 
tion. Appropriate  programs  must  address 
these  disadvantages  at  both  the  individual 
level  (e.g..  encouraging  women  to  enter  non- 
tradltlonal  cxxupations)  and  the  institution- 
al level  (attacking  sex  discrimination,  sex 
segregation  and  sexual  harassment  in  orga- 
nizations and  industries). 

Ways  must  be  found  to  dismantle  the  dual 
welfare  system  and  the  dual  labor  market, 
which  together  lock  women  Into  permanent 
secondary  status.  Penurious  welfare  policies 
on  the  one  hand  and  Institutionalized  un- 
deremployment on  the  other  are  trapping 
many  women  In  a  life  of  poverty.  Unless  we 
change  our  social  welfare  policies,  we  will 
continue  to  build,  for  increasing  numbers  of 
women,  a  "workhouse  without  walls." 

FOOTWOTES 

"David  M.  Gordon.  "Theories  of  Poverty  and 
Underemployment:  Orthodox,  Radical  and  Dual 
Labor  Market  Perspectives."  (Lexington,  Mass.: 
Health  &  Co.)  1873. 

•'  There  Is  an  Incentive  for  the  employer  to  rein- 
force this  dual  welfare/labor  market.  By  hiring 
mostly  women,  and  paying  them  low  wages  and/or 
firing  them  In  wajrs  so  that  they  use  AFDC  as  un- 
employment compensation,  or  as  a  wage  supple- 
ment, the  employer  knows  they  wlU  be  minimally 
supported.  But  if  the  employers'  former  employees 
utilize  unemployment  compensation,  under  motX 
state  systems,  his  contribution  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  is  Increased.  Thus  the 
employer  that  "uses"  AFDC  Instead  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  can  pay  both  low  wages  and 
save  on  the  unemployment  compensation  taxes. 

••  Obviously.  AFDC  dlsproporilonalely  "benefits" 
women,  including  many  who  are  unemployed.  But 
whether  unemployment  compensation.  In  terms  of 
numbers  and  dollars,  disproportionately  benefits 
men  cannot  be  determined  with  the  sutlstics  avail- 
able as  of  this  writing.  The  unavailability  of  even 
this  basic  Information  testifies  to  the  "gender- 
blind"  nature  of  welfare  policy. 

"Even  the  Federal  Government  reinforces  the 
secondary  status  of  women  workers.  In  the  program 
entitled  While  Actually  Employed  (WAE),  which 
has  the  ostensible  purpose  of  helping  to  ease  the 
transition  of  women  returning  to  the  work  world, 
women  are  "allowed"  to  work  fewer  than  eight 
hours  per  day  and  to  set  their  own  hours.  In  return, 
they  are  paid  minimum  wage  (though  many  have 
college  degrees):  are  not  paid  on  Federal  holidays; 
and  have  no  vacation,  no  lunch  hour,  no  health  or 
other  "fringe"  benefits,  no  promotional  opportuni- 
ties: and  can  be  fired  with  one  day's  notice. 

'°Itfanpower  Demonstration  Research  Corpora- 
tion, Summary  and  Findings  of  the  National  Sup- 
ported Work  Demonstration,"  (Cambridge.  Mass.: 
Balllnger  Publishing  Co.)  1980. 

^ '  Women  on  Words  and  Images,  "Dick  and  Jane 
as  victims:  Sex  Stereotyping  In  Children's  Read- 
ers." (Princeton.  NJ.)  197S. 

"  Kathleen  B.  Boundy.  "Sex  Inequalities  In  Edu- 
cation," Clearinghouse  Review,  Vol.  14,  No.  11,  Feb- 
ruary 1981. 

"Ibid. 

'<Baker.  op.  dt. 

"  Ibid.* 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  TRUCKING 
COMPANY  RECEIVES  NATION- 
AL SAFETY  AWARD 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
nf  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Midwest  Coast 
Transport  of  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.,  has 
been  awarded  the  grand  prize  award 
for  safety  given  by  the  Common  Carri- 
er Conference- Irregular  Route. 

The  Conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
resents some  600  trucking  companies 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Gar  Tumock.  president  of  Mid- 
west Coast,  was  on  hand  to  receive  the 
award  at  the  Conference's  annual 
meeting  held  in  Grenelefe,  Pla. 

Midwest  Coast  has  had  a  most  envia- 
ble record  in  the  area  of  highway 
safety  both  in  the  SUte  of  South 
Dakota,  and  across  the  Nation.  The 
company's  director  of  safety  and  per- 
sonnel, Mr.  Larry  Thury.  was  named 
safety  director  of  the  year  by  the 
South  Dakota  Trucking  Association 
and  was  chosen  as  State  representa- 
tive to  the  ATA  Council  of  Safety  Su- 
pervisors. 

Mr.  Tumock  is  a  past  president  and 
chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  Truck- 
ing Association. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  this  fine  company 
have  been  nationally  recognized.* 


NO  AID  TO  GUATEMALA 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  recently 
that  it  intends  to  lift  the  freeze  on 
arms  sales  to  Guatemala.  I  oppose 
that  move.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  what 
changes  the  coup  in  Guatemala  will 
bring.  Although  it  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  any  change  could  be  worse 
than  the  previous  government  of 
Romeo  Lucas  Garcia,  it  is  still  not 
definite  that  conditions  in  Guatemala 
have  improved  enough  to  warrant  a  re- 
sumption of  arms  sales. 

I  am  encouraged  by  some  of  Gen. 
Rios  Montt's  rhetoric.  He  seems  sin- 
cerely interested  in  improving  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Guatemalan  people.  He 
asked  the  guerrillas  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  He  has  pledged  his  support  for 
human  rights.  He  has  not.  however, 
scheduled  elections  in  the  near  future. 

He  has  attempted  to  bring  to  justice 
some  of  the  more  notorious  members 
of  the  former  government,  but  there 
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are  nmiors  that  Gen.  Benedlcto  Lucas 
Garcia,  the  army  chief  of  staff  in  the 
recently  deposed  government,  is  again 
working  for  the  army. 

The  national  police  have  established 
a  new  unit  caUed  the  Special  Oper- 
ations Commando.  The  Job  of  this  unit 
will  be  to  combat  the  guerrillas.  The 
leader  of  the  commandos  has  made 
some  inflammatory  remarks  about  the 
guerrillas.  This  hardly  seems  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  get  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1983  Security  As- 
sistance Act.  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  allocate  S25 1.000  to  Guatema- 
la. This  proposal  was  made  before  the 
present  coup.  This  means  that  tfie  ad- 
ministration considered  the  govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia 
progressive  enough  to  receive  aid.  This 
gives  a  clear  indication  of  the  adminis- 
tration's view  of  human  rights 
progress. 

Now.  the  United  States  wants  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  sale  of  $4  million 
worth  of  helicopter  parts  to  Guatema- 
la, along  with  $50,000  for  training 
members  of  the  Guatemalan  military, 
and  it  wants  to  resume  U.S.  support  of 
loans  to  Guatemala  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  This  is 
too  much  too  soon.  What  incentives  do 
we  leave  the  present  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment to  hold  elections  and  contin- 
ue with  their  reform  process  if  we  im- 
mediately relax  all  restrictions?  The 
leader  of  the  Guatemalan  Christian 
Democratic  Party  has  asked  that  the 
United  States  change  its  emphasis 
from  military  aid  to  aid  that  will  assist 
in  bringing  about  social  and  political 
solutions  to  Guatemala's  problems. 

The  carnage  going  on  In  Guatemala 
has  reached  absurd  proportions.  I  be- 
lieve Gen.  Rios  Montt  wants  to  change 
this.  I  am  not  convinced  that  all  of  the 
new  Guatemalan  leadership  are  as  en- 
lightened as  he  seems  to  be.  It  is, 
therefore,  prudent  for  us  to  wait  and 
see  how  the  situation  develops  in  Gua- 
temala before  we  resume  selling  the 
nation  military  equipment  or  sending 
military  aid.* 
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be."  Miss  Tommie  and  her  late  sister. 
Miss  Bobbie,  both  retired  from  teach- 
ing in  1950.  following  many  years  of 
successful  teaching  in  the  areas  of 
grammar,  literature,  and  composition. 
Miss  Tommie  taught  in  Colorado  City, 
Tex.,  and  in  Abllene's  south  ward, 
where  among  other  accomplishments 
she  introduced  the  new  sport  of  bas- 
ketbaU. 

While  having  completed  her  degrees 
at  Peabody  College  in  Nashville. 
Term.,  and  McMurry  College  in  Abi- 
lene, Miss  Tommie  also  did  advanced 
study  at  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  three  local  colleges  consorti- 
um in  Abilene  (Abilene  Christian  Uni- 
versity. Hardln-Simmons  University, 
and  McMurry  College)  will  be  present- 
ing Miss  Tommie  with  an  honorary 
doctor  of  humanities  degree  today. 
While  this  degree  is  honorary,  the 
folks  in  my  district  feel  that  it  was 
thoroughly  earned. 

Described  as  a  quiet,  unassuming 
former  schoolteacher,  a  woman  of 
clear  mind  and  memory.  Miss  Tommie 
win  be  honored  by  those  who  have 
benefited  from  her  abilities  both  as  an 
educator  and  as  an  Individual  worthy 
of  respect  and  admiration.  Her  career 
spanned  several  generations  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  five  living  Abilene 
mayors  were  taught  by  her. 

In  addition  to  receiving  an  honorary 
degree.  Miss  Tommie  will  be  named 
Mayor  for  the  dcy.  will  attend  a 
brunch  in  her  honor,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  former  students,  col- 
leagues, and  her  many  friends  at  a  spe- 
cial program.  The  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  Miss  Tommie  has  earned 
will  long  endure,  and  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  her  on  this  milestone  in  a 
long  and  productive  life.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  TOMMIE 
CLACK 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  April  29.  1982,  the  residents 
of  Abilene,  Tex.,  wlU  pay  tribute  to 
Miss  Tonmile  Clack  on  the  occasion  of 
her  100th  birthday. 

Bom  on  April  29,  1882,  Tommie 
Clack,  or  Miss  Tommie  as  she  Is  affec- 
tionately called,  was  raised  In  West 
Texas  and  began  teaching  school  In 
1902.  Of  teaching  she  says,  "That  was 
my  only  ambition— all  I  ever  wanted  to 


DO  HIGHER  REVENUES  MEAN  A 
SMALLER  DEFICIT  IN  1982? 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months  now.  many  of  us  have  been 
closely  observing  the  divergence  of 
actual  fiscal  year  1982  receipts  and 
outlays,  as  reported  by  the  Treasury, 
from  the  projections  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Those  esti- 
mates predict  a  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1982  of  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion. However,  for  the  first  6  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  deficit  has  been 
about  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
when  the  deficit  for  the  full  year  was 
$57.9  billion.  OMB  argues  that  this 
phenomenon  is  temporary  and  techni- 
cal. But  no  one  really  has  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why   it  has  occurred.  To 
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meet  the  official  estimates,  the  deficit 
would  have  to  run  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  a  $130  to  $140  billion  annual 
rate,  and  It  Is  unclear  why  it  should  do 
so,  if  the  worst  of  the  recession  is  past. 
As  the  accompanying  table  shows, 
because  spending  has  slightly  exceed- 
ed expectations,  the  difference  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fact  that  revenues  are 
running  11.1  percent  above  last  year, 
rather  than  the  predicted  4.6  percent. 
At  an  annual  rate,  the  difference  Is 
about  $39  billion,  which  would  mean 
that  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1982  are 
ahead  of  the  official  current-law  pro- 
jections for  fiscal  year  1983. 

FEDERAi  DEFICIT  TRENDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981-82 
[Dotari 
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Kwan)  to  tlOOS  Mion 

While  it  is  too  early  to  predict  with 
confidence  what  the  deficit  will  be  for 
the  fiscal  year,  I  believe  that  the  un- 
certainty itself  proves  what  some  of  us 
have  been  warning  for  the  past  year— 
that  it  is  foolish  to  place  much  cre- 
dence in  the  official  budget  projec- 
tions more  than  1  year,  let  alone  5 
years,  in  advance.  The  estimates  are 
subject  to  enormous  swings  based  on 
small  changes  in  economic  assump- 
tions. And  In  my  opinion,  the  often 
contradictory  conventional  rules-of- 
thumb  on  which  the  assumptions  are 
based  ought  to  be  taken  with  a  large 
pinch  of  salt.  I  have  made  no  secret  of 
my  skepticism  about  OMB  and  CBO 
estimates,  so  I  am  saying  nothing  that 
^should  surprise  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed this  matter  closely. 

I  would  like  to  insert  several  articles 
on  the  deficit  into  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  ear- 
liest, by  Warren  Brookes,  whom  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  accurately  de- 
scribed as  "Boston's  premier  economic 
journalist."  Mr.  Brookes  has  examined 
this  issue  with  his  usual  thoroughness. 
I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  these  interesting  articles. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Apr. 
12.  1982] 

A  Federal  Deficit  Less  Than  Advertised? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 
Barring  a  real  depression,  the  federal  defi- 
cit is  going  to  be  a  lot  smaller  this  year 
(1982)  than  the  $99  billion  the  admininstra- 
tlon  is  now  predicting— perhaps  as  much  as 
$25  billion  to  $35  bUlion  smaller. 
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That's  the  unmistakable  message,  not 
from  the  economists  or  the  computer 
models  but  from  the  actual  trend  in  reve- 
nues and  outlays  for  the  first  five  months 
(October  to  February)  of  the  1982  fiscal 
year. 

This  trend  shows  that  while  outlays  have 
been  running  about  10  percent  above  last 
year  (as  projected),  revenues  have  been 
rising  at  a  steady  13  percent  rate  over  1981, 
despite  both  the  tax  cuts  in  place  and  the 
recession,  that  is  nearly  triple  the  4.6  per- 
cent rate  of  growth  forecast  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

If  the  trend  continues  for  the  balance  of 
the  year,  total  revenues  (even  allowing  for 
the  $9  billion  to  be  lost  through  the  July 
tax  cut)  could  easily  exceed  $660  billion, 
leaving  a  projected  deficit  of  around  $65  bil- 
lion—or not  much  more  than  the  1980  and 
1981  figures. 

Even  if  this  revenue-growth  rate  (which 
has  persisted  right  through  the  dismal 
month  of  February)  were  immediately  cut 
in  half,  to  about  6  percent,  the  deficit  would 
still  be  in  the  $75  billion  range,  some  $24  bil- 
lion below  administration  estimates. 

Put  another  way,  in  order  for  the  reve- 
nues to  fall  to  the  level  forecast  by  the  ad- 
ministration, there  would  have  to  be  no 
growth  at  all  over  the  1981  figures  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  There  is  simply  no 
modem  precedent  for  such  a  sudden  huge 
drop  in  the  income  growth  rate. 

Sln(«  inflation  is  still  running  about  6  to  7 
percent,  personal  income  is  still  growing  at  a 
9  to  10  percent  rate  and  Social  Security  is 
benefiting  from  a  huge  1982  tax  increase,  it 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  revenue  gain 
for  the  last  seven  months  will  faU  below  the 
7  to  8  percent  range. 

This  automatically  means  a  deficit  of 
some  $25  billion  to  $35  billion  below  what 
both  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  are 
now  projecting  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  a  higher  level  of  revenues  this  year 
could  change  all  the  deficit  numbers  down 
the  line  in  1983  and  1984— for  the  better. 

So  far,  no  one  is  willing  to  confirm  or 
deny  this  pleasant  possibility.  We  can't  even 
get  the  Treasury  or  OMB  people  to  talk 
about  it.  Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  R-N.Y.,  told  us, 
"Federal  revenues  are  definitely  coming  In 
at  a  faster  rate  than  anyone  had  predicted. 
It  is  a  reminder  that  in  fact  the  real  tax  cuts 
have  yet  to  take  effect  and  that  the  tax 
burden  on  the  nation  is  still  rising,  not  fall- 
ing, depite  all  the  protests." 

Kemp's  economic  adviser  on  the  Republi- 
can Conference,  John  Mueller,  told  us,  "The 
Treasury  officials  we  have  talked  to  are  sur- 
prised at  the  revenue  growth  so  far.  We're 
watching  this  closely,  because  if  the  trend 
continues,  then  the  deficits  will  be  smaller." 

However,  Merrill  Lynch  Economics 
budget-watcher  Joe  Carson  warns  us  that 
"the  revenue  uptlck  so  far  can  be  explained 
primarily  in  terms  of  higher  corporate  and 
excise  tax  revenues— both  of  which  will  fall 
because  of  the  weak  economy  and  lower  oil 
prices.  We  expect  this  temporary  lift  to  be 
washed  away  over  the  next  seven  months. 
Still,  the  five-month  trend  is  puzzling. 

"If  the  March  and  April  figures  continue 
this  trend,  then  we  could  all  be  forced  to 
change  our  estimates,"  Carson  told  us. 

One  point  can  be  made  without  fear  of 
contradiction:  Despite  all  the  brouhaha  over 
"massive  tax  cuts"  and  "massive  spending 
cuts,"  the  federal  government's  spendmg 
and  taxing  are  still  growing  faster  than  the 
annualized  rate  of  inflation,  by  a  huge 
margin.  Since  October,  the  Consumer  Price 
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Index  has  been  rising  at  a  4.6  percent  an- 
nualized rate.  Spending  is  now  double  that 
rate,  and  revenues  are  growing  at  nearly 
triple  the  inflation  rate.  While  both  figures 
have  been  cut  substantially  from  the  simply 
monstrous  Increases  of  the  Carter  era,  nei- 
ther one  reflects  "austerity." 

What  is  interesting  is  to  speculate  about 
the  possibility  that  OMB  and  the  adminis- 
tration well  understand  the  implications  of 
these  higher  revenue  trends  and  are  waiting 
to  tell  us,  along  about  June  or  July,  that  in 
fact  the  budget  deficit  will  be  much  smaller 
than  they  predicted  ("because  of  strong  rev- 
enue growth").  And  they  will  use  this  rignal 
to  help  lower  interest  rates  and  "tone  up" 
the  economy  for  the  fall  elections. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  another,  more 
sinister  view:  The  OMB  faction  within  the 
administration  that  Is  pressing  for  higher 
taxes  and  big  cuts  in  both  defense  and 
Social  Security  is  deliberately  downplaying 
the  positive  revenue  trends  to  keep  pressure 
on  both  Congress  and  the  president  for 
compromise. 

If  that's  the  case,  it  is  a  dangerous  game, 
because  in  the  interim  the  uncertainty  is 
keeping  interest  rates  high  and  the  econo- 
my perilously  sluggish.  If  there  is  a  chance 
that  actual  revenue  trends  are  leading 
toward  a  smaller  deficit,  the  administration 
had  better  own  up  to  it  now  and  try  to  reas- 
sure the  nervous  nellies  in  the  bond  market. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Apr. 
12,  1982] 

Possible  OvzRZsmiATioif  of  Dxficr 

SXTPFRESSKD? 

Washiwgtoh  (AP).— Reagan  administra- 
tion tax  cut  advocates  say  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman  may  be  suppressing  figures 
that  suggest  he  has  overestimated  the  1982 
federal  deficit  by  as  much  as  $30  billion. 

One  administration  official  said  that 
spending  and  revenue  figures  he  has  ana- 
lyzed point  to  a  deficit  of  $70  billion  for 
1982,  not  the  record  $100.5  billion  estimate 
issued  by  Stockman  Friday. 

The  official  complained  that  the  high  pro- 
jections maintain  the  momentum  In  Con- 
gress for  an  increase  in  taxes  and  a  cut  in 
military  spending  Ln  1983.  two  policy  moves 
President  Reagan  has  resisted. 

Congress  has  been  rushing  toward  a  com- 
promise, but  If  this  good  news  got  out,  it 
would  blow  things  out  of  the  water  and  the 
compromise  vanishes,"  said  the  official,  a 
strong  believer  in  ""supply-side"'  economics,  a 
theory  that  says  large  tax  cuts  will  stimu- 
late the  economic  growth  needed  to  balance 
the  budget. 

A  Boston-based  analyst  for  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  a  conservative  research  group, 
also  concluded  in  an  Independent  review 
that  the  1982  deficit  might  run  $25  bUllon 
to  $35  bUlion  less  than  predictions. 

In  a  newspaper  column  distributed  for  use 
today  (which  appears  at  left),  Warren  T. 
Brookes  said  the  administration  may  be 
planning  to  announce  the  good  news  this 
summer  "to  help  lower  interest  rates  and 
tone  up  the  economy  for  the  fall  elections." 

But  Brookes  also  suggested  a  "more  sinis- 
ter view." 

"The  [Office  of  Management  and  Budget] 
faction  ...  is  deliberately  downplaying  the 
positive  revenue  trends  to  keep  pressure  on 
both  Congress  and  the  president  for  com- 
promise," he  said. 

Administration  supply-side  advocates  have 
been  attacking  Stockman  as  an  enemy  of 
the  president's  economic  program,  saying  he 
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is  out  to  gut  laat  year's  tax  cut  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

Publicly.  OBCB  and  Treasury  Department 
officials  acknowledge  that  the  deficit  so  far 
this  year  appears  to  be  running  somewhat 
less  than  predictions,  but  they  contend  that 
the  deficit  figure  will  be  correct  when  the 
fiscal  year  ends  In  September. 

"In  absolutely  good  faith,  we  exi)ect  the 
deficit  to  come  In  close  tp  $100  billion,"  said 
OMB  spokesman  Edwin  Dale.  "Our  moat 
senior  numbers  man  is  puzzling  over  wheth- 
er to  bet  the  deficit  will  be  over  or  under 
$100  billion. " 

"I  think  there's  a  lot  of  head  scratching 
going  on,"  said  Norman  Ture,  the  Treasury 
Department's  undersecretary. 

[Prom  Porbea,  Apr.  26. 1983] 
How  SntANcc  Wheli  Evbitohi  Talks  or 

SOAXIlfO   DKFlCllS,   THE  U.S.   IS  TAKHfO   I» 

MouE  ASS  Stkhsihg  Lbs  Thah  E^xracTKD— 

Just  aBuf? 

(By  Jerry  Plint) 

The  money  markeU'  anxiety  about  pro- 
jected government  deficits  is  resjxjnsible.  we 
are  told,  for  keeping  Interest  rates  high. 
Well,  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  nation's  first  $100  billion  budget  deficit. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  fiscal  IMS- 
through  February— the  Treasury  has  been 
taking  in  more  money  and  the  other  depart- 
ments have  been  writing  smaller  checks 
than  they  all  expected. 

The  difference  between  forecasts  and  the 
actual  figures  workA  out  to  $10  billion,  split 
between  more  income  and  leas  outgo.  The 
Federal  deficit  through  the  five  montha- 
$53.7  bUllon— is  actually  down  $2  billion 
from  fiscal  lOSl's  deficit  of  $55.6  billion  for 
the  same  period. 

Nobody  quite  knows  why  this  la  happen- 
ing. The  best  gueas  in  Treasury  Is  that  the 
Increase  in  interest  charged  on  delinquent 
tax  recelpU,  to  20%  from  12%,  pushed  busi- 
ness to  make  prompter  payments  to  the 
IKS. 

Still  the  goverment  budget  experts  are 
confident  that  such  good  news  will  not  con- 
tinue. "It's  wonderful  for  where  we  are  right 
now.  but  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  It 
should  persist. "  says  Mark  Stalnecker. 
deputy  assistant  Treasury  secretary  for  do- 
mestic finance.  "It  would  be  nice  to  think  It 

could    continue,    but    "    says    James 

Blum,  director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  analysis  division. 

The  experts  still  see  the  big  fiscal  1982 
deficit  emerging  becauae  of  the  economy's 
recession  and  the  effects  of  this  simuner's 
tax  cut.  They  are  edgy  about  the  promised 
economic  pidtup  that  is  supposed  to  result 
from  the  10%  July  tax  cut.  Lawrence 
Kudlow.  top  economist  in  the  Office  of 
Management  A  Budget,  is  at  pains  to  point 
out  that  the  Administration's  prediction 
that  ONP  would  grow  at  a  5%  annual  rate 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year  Is  a  statement  of 
"economic  policy  objectives"  and  not  a  pre- 
cise forecast.  OBfB  has  been  officially  fore- 
casting a  deficit  of  $0«  bllUon  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30.  and  the  Treasury  is 
preparing  to  revise  that  estimate  upward. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  mean- 
while, figures  $110  bUlion  to  $130  billion  Is  a 
fairgueaa. 

But  what  the  figures  will  work  out  to  on 
Sept.  30  Ood  knows,  because  the  govern- 
ment experts,  regardless  of  party,  are  not 
very  good  at  predicting  deficits.  For  fiscal 
1980  the  official  budget  projection,  made  In 
January  1979.  was  for  a  $29  billion  deficit. 
That  fell  to  $23  billion  by  spring,  was  up  to 
$40  billion  by  winter  and  ended  up  with  an 
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actual  $60  billion  deficit.  Then  in  1980.  an 
election  year,  Jimmy  Carter's  estimate  of  a 
$16  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1981  was 
changed  a  few  weeks  later  by  his  economic 
team  to  a  prediction  of  a  $16  billion  sutt>ltu. 
Later,  before  leaving  office.  Carter  owned 
up  to  a  $55  billion  deficit  in  the  year  under 
way.  Reagan  came  in,  chopped  spending. 
and  that  year  ended  up  with  a  $58  biUlon 
deficit  Meaning:  Projected  budget  deficits 
reault  partly  from  politics  and  partly  from 
clouded  crystal  balls. 

Most  of  the  fuas  lately— said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  continued  high  Interest  rates— 
is  about  the  budget  for  fiscal  1983.  which 
begins  Oct.  1.  President  Reagan's  team  put 
it  at  $91  billion  In  January;  others  figured 
$120  billion  was  more  like  it.  The  CBO  said 
that,  barring  any  major  policy  changes— like 
more  taxes  or  less  spending— it  would  work 
out  to  $157  billion,  and  others  in  the  govern- 
ment bump  that  up  to  $170  billion.  Those 
numbers  created  all  the  congressional  talk 
of  cutting  military  spending  or  Social  Secu- 
rity Increases,  or  rolling  back  the  personal 
income  taxes,  or  slapping  on  an  Imported-oU 
tax— proposals  that  are  still  being  negotiat- 
ed. Talk  Is  easier  than  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  real  figures  at  hand 
show  more  money  than  expected  coming  in 
and  less  going  out  in  fiscal  1983.  Could  it 
possibly  be  that  the  outlook  Is  better  than 
the  dismal  picture  painted  by  the  projec- 
tions; "Could  be. "  says  OMB's  Kudlow, 
without  much  confidence.  Tet  the  vast 
American  economy  might  surprise  him  and 
all  the  other  government  "experts." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  19831 

CoKanvATivn  Olahi  Dsncrr  Is  iMTLAno; 

OMB  DiaAOKKXs 

(By  Caroline  Atkinson) 

Some  coDservatlvea.  anxious  to  protect 
Prealdent  Reagan's  tax  cutting  program,  are 
contending  that  this  year's  deficit  may  be 
$25  billion  to  $35  billion  lower  than  adminis- 
tration predictions  and  are  charging  some  of 
the  president's  economic  advisers  with  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  issue. 

Both  Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  staff  dispute  the  conserv- 
atives' claim  about  the  deficit,  saying  it  is 
baaed  on  a  mistaken  assumption  that  trends 
in  revenues  and  outlays  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  would  continue 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Other  budget 
analysis  agree  with  the  official  view  that 
this  year's  deficit  Is  likely  to  exceed  $100  bU- 
lion. 

There  are  various  technical  reasons  to  ex- 
plain the  better-than-expected  deficit  num- 
bers for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
officials  say.  Indeed,  some  analysis  believe 
that  the  deficit  may  come  in  above  the  offi- 
cial $100.5  billion  eatlmate  published  earlier 
this  month. 

Nevertheless.  Rep.  CHarence  J.  Brown  (R- 
Ohlo)  said  yesterday  in  an  open  letter  to 
President  Reagan,  "Growing  evidence  sug 
gesU  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  1982  budget 
may  be  overstated  by  as  much  as  $30  bil- 
lion."' 

"The  letter,  published  in  The  WaU  Street 
Journal  yesterday,  suggested  that  OMB  had 
deliberately  Inflated  the  deficit  estimates  to 
push  Congress  into  a  budget  compromise 
that  could  threaten  Reagan's  tax-cutting 
program.  '"I  can't  help  wondering  whether 
your  economic  agenda  is  once  again  t>elng 
undermined  by  doubts  about  your  program 
within  your  own  administration."  Brown 
wrote,    in    a    reference    to    OMB    Director 
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David  Stockman's  controversial  Interview 
with  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  last  year. 
"The  White  House  was  told  yesterday  that 
"Treasury  and  OMB  staff  stand  behind  the 
re-estimates"  of  the  deficit  published  earlier 
this  month,  an  official  said  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Donald  T.  Regan  said  through  a 
spokesman  there  Is  "Juat  nothing  to  it" 
when  asked  about  the  lower  deficit  figures. 
The  flap  began  some  weeks  ago  when 
Treasury  report*  showed  the  deficit  for  the 
first  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  be  lower 
than  expected.  Revenues  in  the  first  five 
months  were  running  13  percent  above  the 
1981  levels,  while  outlays  were  10  percent 
higher. 

A  supply-side  advocate  In  Treaaury  report- 
edly circulated  an  analysis  based  on  these 
numbers  to  defend  the  president's  tax  pro- 
gram against  other  officials  who  are  mainly 
concerned  with  reducing  budget  deficits. 

"I  wouldn't  say  the  deficit  numbers  are 
falae  .  .  .  Stockman  ca  .  definitely  make  a 
case  for  his  numbers  .  .  .  and  I  can  make  a 
case  for  mine."  this  official  said. 

Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative  think 
tank,  published  a  release  recently  arguing 
that  if  this  trend  of  revenues  and  outlays 
continued  for  the  next  seven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  revenues  "(even  allowing  for  the 
$9  billion  to  be  lost  through  the  July  tax 
cut)  could  easily  exceed  $660  billion,  leaving 
a  projected  deficit  of  around  $65  billion." 

James  Capra.  senior  economist  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  said  yester- 
day however  that  he  expected  revenues  for 
the  last  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
show  almoat  no  growth  from  those  In  the 
same  period  in  fiscal  1981.  "This  would  leave 
total  1982  revenuea  cloaer  to  $630  billion,  or 
$30  billion  lower  than  the  Heritage  num- 
bers. 

Coriwrate  tax  payments  in  coming 
months  will  reflect  the  final  payments  com- 
panies make  on  their  1981  liabilities,  and 
since  company  profits  in  1981  were  lower 
than  in  1980.  these  tax  payments  will  likely 
be  lower,  Capra  said.  In  addition,  the  busi- 
ness tax  cut  enacted  last  year  will  cut  corpo- 
rate liabilities  for  1981  and  1983. 

Last  year  Reagan's  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
led  to  a  surge  in  windfall  profits  tax  re- 
ceipts. Sagging  oil  prices  this  year  mean 
that  the  receipts  from  windfall  profiU  tax 
by  contrast  are  getting  a  little  smaller  than 
estimated  each  month,  he  said. 

Some  tax  changes  designed  to  speed  up 
corporate  tax  payments,  such  as  Increasing 
the  interest  due  on  late  payments,  may  have 
succeeded  in  aoceleratlng  payments,  Capra 
said. 

"fax  cuts  on  interest  and  capital  gains  tax 
In  laat  summer's  tax  bill  may  lower  thia 
April's  tax  payments  on  non-wage  Income, 
he  said. 

A  weaker  economy  In  coming  months  and 
lower-than-predlcted  inflation  may  further 
reduce  receipts,  analysts  suggested. 

Outlays  are  similarly  expected  to  pick  up 
In  coming  months,  an  OMB  spokesman  said. 
Six  monthly  payments  of  Supplemental 
Security  Income  and  Veterans  benefits  were 
paid  in  the  first  five  months  of  1981,  and 
only  five  in  the  same  months  this  year. 

In  January  1981  the  government  paid  a 
$3.1  billion  Penn  Central  settlement,  much 
larger  than  any  comparable  payments  in 
I983.« 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 
WEEK 


HON.  BIU  GOODUNG 

or  rantSYLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  School  Counselor  Associa- 
tion has  declared  May  3-7,  1982,  as  Na- 
tional School  Guidance  Week,  I  call 
attention  to  this  event  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  others 
become  familiar  with  this  vital  and  dy- 
namic profession  within  the  education 
community.  I  know  that  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  week  of  May  3-7  will  be  a  time 
for  specific  recognition  of  the  work 
performed  by  counselors  In  the  vari- 
ous guidance  programs  around  the 
country. 

I  feel  that  it  is  also  a  time  to  recog- 
nize the  crucial  role  of  guidance  and 
counseling  to  the  employabillty  of 
youth.  All  of  us,  in  our  various  capac- 
ities, should  seek  to  foster  a  holistic 
approach  which  links  key  personnel 
from  various  private  and  public  sector 
organizations  to  work  together  in 
strengthening  the  delivery  of  career 
guidance.  We  must  seek  diverse  exper- 
tise from  business,  industry,  labor, 
education,  government,  commimity, 
and  professional  organizations  in 
order  to  insure  that  our  guidance  pro- 
grams are  not  isolated.  They  must  be 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  school  and  the  community. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  coming  week  to  recognize 
the  significant  role  of  guidance  and 
counseling  In  our  educational  system. 
In  addition,  it  is  a  time  to  focus  on 
plans  to  insure  that  this  vital  compo- 
nent of  our  Nation's  schools  becomes 
recognized  as  an  Indispensible  func- 
tion in  the  effort  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful and  useful  education  for  our 
youth.* 


TIME  FOR  U.S.  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION IS  OVERDUE 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  KXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  34  years  since  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  Nazis'  systematic 
annihilation  of  a  people,  unanimously 
approved  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide.  Since  that  time.  88  coun- 
tries have  become  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations 
played  an  important  role  in  drafting 
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the  convention,  the  United  States  has 
never  ratified  it.  During  the  1970's, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  four  occasions  reported  fa- 
vorably on  the  treaty  and  recommend- 
ed that  the  fuU  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification,  but  in  each  in- 
stance the  Senate  failed  to  act.  This 
failure  has  come  in  the  face  of  consist- 
ent support  from  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations.  Most  recent- 
ly. Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig. 
in  his  confirmation  hearings  in  Janu- 
ary 1981,  stated  that  "ratification  of 
the  Gencxilde  Convention  would  un- 
questionably be  helpful  in  various 
international  fora."  and  expressed  his 
support  for  ratification. 

Past  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  this 
country  has  largely  been  based  on 
legal  and  constitutional  objections 
from  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  ABA'S  concerns  have  been  met, 
however,  and  in  1976  the  association's 
house  of  delegates  reversed  its  earlier 
position  and  voted  in  support  of  ratifi- 
cation by  the  United  States. 

When  historians  look  back  on  this 
century,  they  may  well  decide  that  the 
repeated  occurrences  make  genocide 
truly  the  crime  of  the  century.  Begin- 
ning with  the  massacre  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, and  including  the  Holocaust 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  more  recent 
horrors  in  Biafra  and  Cambodia,  the 
20th  century  has  seen  unspeakable 
crimes  against  humanity  committed 
again  and  again. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
itself  on  being  a  leader  in  the  struggle 
to  end  crimes  against  humanity  and, 
indeed,  all  human  rights  violations.  It 
is  a  sad  and  shameful  blot  on  our 
country's  record  that  we  have  not 
Joined  the  community  of  nations  in  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  treaty  which 
seeks  to  provide  the  means  to  prevent 
further  genocide  and  to  punish  those 
responsible  for  any  transgressions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  United 
States  should  signify  its  continuing 
commitment  to  ending  genocide  by 
Joining  the  other  88  nations  who  have 
become  parties  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Putting  an  end  to  genocide  requires 
our  constant  vigilance  so  that  we  do 
not  forget  the  horrors  of  the  past. 
Adolph  Hitler,  before  undertaking 
what  he  caUed  his  "Final  Solution,"  is 
reported  to  have  said.  "Who  still  talks 
nowadays  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Armenians?"  We  must  Insure  that  we 
recall  the  crimes  of  the  past,  so  that 
we  can  guard  against  similar  crimes  In 
the  future,* 
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SENATOR  "DOC"  CRONIN 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMAKTUUID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  long- 
time friend,  former  Maryland  State 
Senator  William  R.  Cronin,  who 
passed  away  Tuesday  at  the  age  of  86. 

Senator  "Doc"  Cronin  was  highly  re- 
spected and  tremendously  popular 
throughout  his  more  than  50  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  Har- 
ford County.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
spend  time  with  his  constituents,  to 
solve  their  problems  with  local  and 
State  government,  or  Just  chat  about 
local  issues. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1919,  he 
became  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Harford  Democrat,  beginning  his  63- 
year  Journalism  career. 

His  public  service  career  began  with 
his  1924  election  to  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates,  where  he  served 
until  his  election  to  the  State  senate 
in  1932.  During  his  8  years  as  Senator, 
Bill  developed  a  reputation  as  a  fight- 
er for  Harford  Coimty,  and  his  keen 
legislative  ability  won  him  the  seat  of 
president  pro  tempore. 

Returning  to  his  Aberdeen  home  in 
1940,  Senator  Cronin  was  elected  to 
the  town  board  of  commissioners 
where  he  served  three  terms  through 
1958.  During  his  tenure,  he  completed 
three  1-year  terms  as  president. 

In  addition  to  his  public  service 
through  elective  offices,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Lions  Club,  the  Har- 
ford County  State  Central  Committee, 
chamber  of  commerce.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  local  Moose 
lodge. 

I  Join  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Wolfe  of  Great  Falls.  Va..  and  Anne 
Keith  of  Vienna.  Va.,  and  his  son  Wil- 
liam R.  Cronin  in  mourning  his  pass- 
ing. He  shall  be  greatly  missed.* 


PROBLEMS  IN  PROPTT-SHARINQ 
PLANS  FOR  DISABLED  PAR- 
TICIPANTS « 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP  irXiV  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  technical  problem  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  case  of  participants  in 
profit-sharing  plans  who  are  totally 
and  permanently  disabled. 

Under  certain  plans,  individuals  who 
are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
continue  to  have  profit-sharing  contri- 
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buttons  made  on  their  behalf.  The 
contribution  Is  based  upon  the  amount 
of  compensation  these  Individuals  re- 
ceived prior  to  their  becoming  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  In  practice 
the  amount  of  compensation  actually 
received  can  be  less  than  this  amount 
because  of  social  security  or  other  ben- 
efits. 

Technically,  the  tax  laws  limit  the 
amount  of  a  profit-sharing  contribu- 
tion to  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  actually  paid.  This  cre- 
ates a  problem  In  the  case  of  lower 
paid  employees  because  it  substantial- 
ly reduces  the  contribution  that  may 
be  made  on  their  behalf  and  thus  re- 
duces the  amount  of  retirement  bene- 
fits that  may  be  provided  for  these  dis- 
abled individuals. 

The  bill  corrects  the  problem  by 
making  it  clear  that  for  purposes  of 
the  section  415  limlUtion  on  contribu- 
tions to  a  profit-sharing  plan,  the  term 
"participant's  compensation"  can  in- 
clude the  disabled  Individual's  rate  of 
compensation  prior  to  the  disability.  It 
is  Intended  that  the  amendment  also 
will  be  applied  for  purposes  of  section 

404. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  considered 
promptly  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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values  and  remind  ourselves  of  what 
we  really  stand  for  and  who  we  are  as 
a  nation.  We  need  to  remember  the 
social  contract  we  made  together  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  were  written— a  con- 
tract this  body  has  lived  by  for  more 
than  200  years. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced calls  on  Congress  to  recognize 
the  "Pause  for  the  Pledge"  as  an  offi- 
cial part  of  National  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies acroBS  the  country.  This  resolu- 
tion has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Mathias. 

I  Join  him  and  Senator  Sarbanxs  In 
seeking  passage  of  this  resolution  that 
will  encourage  the  active  participation 
of  Americans  in  the  recreation  and 
commemoration  of  our  history.  Con- 
tact Steve  Billet  of  my  staff  at  5-4016, 
if  you  wish  to  cosponsor  or  have  any 
questions.* 
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PAUSE  FOR  THE  PLEDGE 


CONSUMERS  NEED  AN 
EPPECnVE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MAKYUUni 

n  THi  Housx  or  rxprxskntativxs 
Thursday.  ApHl  29.  1982 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
which  urges  aU  Americans  to  pause  at 
4  p.m.,  e.d.t.  on  June  14  to  say  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  as  part 
of  the  National  Flag  Day  celebration. 
This  idea,  the  "Pause  for  the  Pledge." 
is  the  dream  of  a  group  of  dedicated 
volunteers  from  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House  in  Baltimore:  and  I 
share  that  dream. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House  Association  In  Baltimore  has 
been  the  official  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Flag  Week  festivities  since  1952. 
Their  headquarters  is  the  house  where 
Mary  Young  Plckersgill  sewed  the  flaig 
that  flew  over  Fori  McHenry  in  1814 
and  Inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  the  national  anthem. 

This  project,  this  dream,  is  now  2 
years  old  and  the  work  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  volun- 
teers has  yielded  them  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  business  organizations, 
veterans  groups.  Government  agen- 
cies, service  clubs,  and  sports  associa- 
tions. I  think  they  deserve  our  support 
also  In  their  efforts  to  continue  to  in- 
spire patriotism  and  pride  in  our  coun- 
try. 

In  these  troubled  and  uncertain 
times,  we  urgently  need  to  reassess  our 


HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IM  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  29,  1982 
0  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  adoption  of  a  modest  sugar  sup- 
port program  In  the  farm  bill  last 
year,  sugar  prices  have  continued  to 
fall  precipitously.  The  world  price  of 
raw  sugar  Is  currently  about  9  cents  a 
pound— less  than  half  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  far  below  the  market  sta- 
bilization price  of  19.08  cents  a  pound. 
As  a  resiilt.  our  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try faces  another  disastrous  year  of 
record  losses,  employee  layoffs,  and 
plant  closures.  Ironically.  It  is  consum- 
ers who  will  ultimately  bear  the  cost 
of  this  depression. 

An  article  in  the  April  19.  1982  edi- 
tion of  Business  Week  documents  how 
consumers  are  victimized  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  sugar  market.  This  arti- 
cle is  particularly  timely  in  view  of 
recent  criticism  of  the  sugar  program 
as  being  costly  to  consumers.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  rec- 
ommend this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  submit  it  for  the  Rbcori)  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  Busineas  Week.  Apr.  19.  19821 

WKAKKKSS  IH  ST70A1I  IS  NO  HSLT  TO 
CONSUIfZIIS 

The  price  of  sugar  h»a  been  plummeting 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  state  of 
worldwide  and  domestic  markets  Indicates 
that  It  is  likely  to  remain  weak.  Consumers 
have  yet  to  benefit  much  from  the  decline, 
although  it  U  a  welcome  relief  to  food  proc- 
essors and  manufacturers  as  an  offset  to 
other  costs. 

"The  pattern  over  the  past  eJght  years  has 
been  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  food  manu- 
facturers to  decrease  the  price  of  their  prod- 
ucts even  If  the  price  of  sugar  drops,"  says 
Robert  E.  Wunderle.  a  vice-president  at  Su- 
permarkets General  Corp..  based  In  Wood- 


bridge.  NJ.,  which  operates  the  Pathmark 
chain.  "They  have  used  Increases  In  sugar 
prices  as  an  excuse  to  r»i»e  their  prices,  but 
dcreases  In  sugar  prices  never  seem  to  get 
translated  down. " 

sorr  DRnncs 
"Swings  In  sugar  prices  tend  to  either 
retard  or  accelerate  price  hikes  In  sugar 
products, "  says  Agriculture  Dept.  economist 
Pred  Gray,  "but  they  do  not  seem  to  cause 
any  reductions."  The  department  tracks  av- 
erage retail  prices  of  14  heavily  sugared  con- 
sumer products.  When  domestic  raw  sugar 
prices  In  1980  soared  70  percent  (chart),  the 
basket  of  goods  rose  11.2  percent;  when 
sugar  prices  In  1981  sank  38  percent,  the 
basket  still  roee— but  only  by  5.4  percent. 
Some  products,  however,  rose  by  less  than 
the  average:  Soft  drinks  rose  only  2.5  per- 
cent at  retaU  and  Ice  cream  4.7  percent,  ac- 
cording to  prices  monitored  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  SUtistlcs. 

Low  sugw  prices  are  Ukely  to  continue 
moderating  some  soft  drink  price  Increases. 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc., 
for  example,  has  been  holding  lU  wholesale 
price  for  a  case  of  six  2-llter  bottles  of  Coke 
steady  at  $7.00  for  a  year  and  probably  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  1982,  says  Bruce 
Mommsen.  marketing  vice-president,  the 
price  to  the  big  bottler  of  pure  concentrate 
from  Coca-CoU  Co.  went  up  15  percent  in 
the  first  quarter,  but  falling  sugar  prices 
brought  the  total  syrup  cost  down  slightly 
from  a  year  earlier,  he  says.  (Coca-Cola  Co. 
officials  in  AtlanU  refused  comment.) 
Coke's  New  York-area  competitor.  Pepsi- 
Cola  Metropolitan  Bottling  Co.,  boosted  iU 
wholesale  2-liter  case  price  on  Jan.  II  by  6 
percent  to  $8.08. 

Pood  proceaaors  claim  that  sugar's  price 
decline  plays  an  unimportant  part  In  thelr 
total  costs.  The  cosU  of  packaging,  labor, 
and  transportation  are  all  rising,  notes  a 
spokesman  for  Heinz  USA  Div.  of  PltU- 
burghs  H.  J  Heinz  Co.  Sugar's  price  decline 
will  have  a  moderating  effect  on  prices"  of 
processed  foods,  but  "sweetener  doesn't  rep- 
resent a  significant  amount  of  total  Ingredi- 
ent costs."  he  says.  Ellen  R.  Gordon,  presi- 
dent of  Tootsle  Roll  Industries  Inc.  In  Chi- 
cago, says  that  "Increases  In  our  labor  and 
packaging  materials  costs  offset  much  of 
the  savings"  from  the  price  decline  In 
sugar— "the  largest  Ingredient  In  our 
candy"  The  company  boosted  profits  in 
1981  by  4  percent  on  a  5  percent  Increase  In 
sales  to  $76  million. 

BlOam  CHOCOLATI  BARS 

Swings  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  on  world 
and  domestic  markets  are  countered  by 
large  users  through  contract  buying  and 
hedging  in  futures  markets,  but  prices 
charged  by  refiners  for  immediate  delivery 
to  smaller  companies  parallel  major  market 
trends.  Amstar  Corp..  the  largest  U.S.  refin- 
er and  distributor,  for  example,  cut  it«  price 
for  bulk  sugar  36  percent  to  $27  per  100  lb. 
at  the  end  of  March  from  the  level  at  the 
end  of  1980  in  response  to  a  42  percent  de- 
cline In  raw  sugar  prices  In  the  same  period. 
That  decline  is  also  evident  on  supermarket 
shelves:  Amstars  wholesale  list  price  for  a 
dozen  5-lb.  sacks  of  its  Domino  brand  granu- 
lated sugar  also  fell  36  percent  in  the  same 
period. 

Real  price  declines  are  also  showing  up  on 
chocolate  candy  prices,  although  a  drop  in 
cocoa  prices  accounts  for  much  of  the  move. 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co..  for  example,  will 
start  shipping  chocolate  bars  on  Apr.  12 
that  will  weigh  1.45  oz.,  up  from  1.06  oz.  The 
wholesale  price  will  rise,  too— by  20  per- 
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cent— but  the  net  effect  is  a  lower  cost  per 
ounce.  Ouittard  Chocolate  Co..  near  San 
Pranclaco.  is  selling  chocolate  at  about  7 
percent  below  iU  prices  a  year  ago.  says  Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President  Jay  Q.  Gulttard.  "The 
key  reason,  however,  is  a  decline  In  the  price 
of  cocoa  from  $2,215  per  metric  ton  in  Sep- 
tember to  $1,632  now.  Guittard  says. 

Sugar's  price  decline  has  helped  drive 
down  prices  for  another  major  sweetener, 
high-fructose  com  syrup,  whose  producers 
attempt  to  undercut  sugar  by  a  few  cents 
per  pound.  And  If  sugar  prices  continue  for 
long  at  their  cturent  levels,  they  would  add 
to  the  brake  on  inflation  produced  by  de- 
clines in  the  price  of  other  widely  used  raw 
materials. 

Sugar  prices  are  likely  to  remain  weak, 
says  Steve  Tsang.  an  analyst  for  ACLI  Inter- 
national Commodity  Services  Inc.  World- 
wide production  In  the  current  crop  year  is 
expected  to  rise  to  96.5  million  metric  tons, 
some  5  million  tons  higher  than  consump- 
tion. But  U.S.  prices  may  not  decline  fur- 
ther. President  Reagan  In  December  more 
than  doubled  the  duty  and  fees  on  sugar  Im- 
ports as  provided  in  the  1981  farm  act.  effec- 
tively curbing  sugar's  price  slide  for  users  of 
the  sweetener  In  the  U.S.* 


BLACK  CONSUMERS  HURT  BY 
INCREASED  BANKRUPTCIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY,  III 

or  PDTHSYLVAWIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  April  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  political 
awareness  and  involvement  as  a  way  of 
helping  black  Americans  in  the  eight- 
ies. Today,  that  need  is  more  apparent 
than  ever  before.  High  unemployment 
levels  and  cutbacks  in  needed  social 
services  make  it  essential  for  the  black 
community  to  be  involved  in  the  politi- 
cal pr(x;ess  wherever  and  whenever  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  do  so. 

One  area  in  which  black  Americans 
are  being  hurt  most  by  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  is  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulty they  face  in  getting  consumer 
credit,  particularly  unsecured  credit. 
At  a  time  when  more  citizens  need 
consumer  credit,  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  for  many  of  them  to  qualify. 
One  of  the  causes  of  this  problem  is 
the  Increasing  ease  with  which  more 
and  more  Americans  can  file  for  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  ironic,  but  a  law  that  we 
passed  Just  3  years  ago  to  help  people 
in  financial  distress  is  actually  work- 
ing against  many  people,  particularly 
those  at  lower  Income  levels.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  their  bankruptcy 
losses,  many  creditors  are  requiring 
more  security  for  loans— particularly 
real  estate— or  are  raising  their  crite- 
ria for  granting  credit.  The  result  is 
that  many  people  who  would  have 
qualified  in  the  past  are  now  being 
denied  credit.  Blacks  are  being  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  this  tightening  of 
credits  requirements. 

An  excellent  article  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Kansas  City  Globe  ex- 
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plaining  the  impact  of  bankruptcies  on 
the  black  community  and  pointing  the 
way  to  a  solution.  One  possible  alter- 
native to  this  problem  is  to  enact  legis- 
lation, currently  pending  before  the 
House,  to  tighten  up  the  standards  for 
going  bankrupt— so  that  people  who 
can  clearly  affoid  to  pay  their  debts 
will  not  be  able  to  take  straight  bank- 
ruptcy. This  legislation  will  help  ev- 
eryone. Those  who  need  bankruptcy 
relief  will  still  be  able  to  get  it.  And 
those  who  need  credit  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  It. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
article,  and  conunend  its  reading  to 
each  Member  of  this  body. 
[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Globe,  Jan.  28, 1982] 
Keep  the  Loan  Door  Oper 
(By  Sherman  N.  Miller) 
"Politics  make  strange  bedfellows"  is  an 
adage  that  the  Black  community  must  leam 
to  exploit  more  in  the  future.  Blacks  have 
often  found  themselves  helplessly  trapped 
in  the  labyrinth  of  such  practices  as  "Red 
Lining."  The  lack  of  credit  access  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  perpetuation  of  neighbor- 
hood economic  bondage  was  highlighted  by 
lending  Institutions  practicing  Red  Lining, 
whereby  these  Institutions  elected  to  re- 
strict mortgage  loans  in  areas  because  of 
low  resident  income  and/or  other  sundry  so- 
cioeconomic reasons.  Since  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  Blacks  do  not  enjoy  socio- 
economic parity  with  whites  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  this  suggests  that  many 
Black  neighborhoods  may  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  attract  neighborhood 
improvement  monies.  Yet  Blacks'  access-to- 
credit  problems  may  have  been  exacerbated 
by  the  passage  of  the  1978  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Act  where  the  outfall  of  this  law  currently 
appears  to  be  impelling  the  closing  of  the 
door  to  any  semblance  of  consumer  credit 
for  a  significant  portion  of  the  Black  com- 
munity. 

Under  the  1978  Bankruptcy  Act,  many 
people  are  needlessly  electing  to  remove  all 
their  debt  under  Chapter  7  versus  assuming 
responsibility  for  their  actions  and  attempt- 
ing to  pay  aU  or  a  portion  of  their  bills 
through  the  use  of  Chapter  13.  This  trend 
of  many  people  starting  to  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibility Is  depicted  well  by  the  eminent 
Black  economist.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  In 
his  article  entitled:  "Economic  Implications 
of  Personal  Bankruptcies." 

Dr.  Brimmer  writes,  "...  under  Chapter 
13  (which  provides  for  at  least  partial  repay- 
ment of  debts  lenders  report  that  bankrupt 
customers  are  repaying  approximately  70 
percent  of  what  they  owe,  and  no  company 
reports  less  than  a  60  percent  average  re- 
payment. In  contrast,  under  Chapter  7 
(where  debts  are  discharged),  there  is  only 
nominal  repayment  of  unsecured  debt,  and 
over  90  percent  of  the  bankrupt  customers 
have  no  assets  that  can  be  used  to  satisfy 
creditors'  claims."  Taking  Into  consideration 
the  depressed  economy,  the  new  1978  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  is  believed  to  have  caused  ap- 
proximately 136,000-151,000  excess  bank- 
ruptcies during  the  first  15  months  of 
effect.  As  reported  by  Dr.  Brimmer,  these 
high  bankruptcy  levels  translate  into  busi- 
ness losses  ranging  from  1.52-1.61  billion 
dollars.  Surely  no  Industry  can  sustain  these 
high  losses  very  long  without  taking  some 
aggressive  action  to  alleviate  their  cause. 

The  consumer  credit  industry  appears  to 
be  countering  the  large  rise  In  bankruptcies 
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by  shifting  from  unsecured  to  secured  loans. 
The  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  re- 
ports: "There  are  about  54  million  house- 
holds that  own  their  own  residence,  and  ap- 
proximately 24  million  renter  households. 
Today,  renters  find  it  virtually  impossible  to 
obtain  credit."  One  can  clearly  see  that 
people  renting  have  had  unsecured  credit 
moved  beyond  their  grasp. 

Blacks  might  wonder,  what  does  all  this 
mean  for  them?  Dr.  Brimmer  further  re- 
ported, "...  that  the  bankrupts  are  young— 
57  percent  are  34  years  old  or  less."  A  study 
of  the  1980  census  daU  shows  approximate- 
ly 55.7  percent  of  the  white  population  falls 
into  the  34  years  or  less  age  category,  but, 
for  the  same  age  group.  Blacks  and  Hlspan- 
Ics  are  66.1  and  71.0  percent,  respectively. 
This  suggests  that  Blacks  and  Hlspanics  will 
bear  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
burden  if  age  evolves  as  a  major  factor  in 
granting  loans. 

Since  the  consumer  credit  industry  is 
moving  towards  homeowners  as  their  prime 
consumer  credit  market.  Blacks  might  ask 
what  impact  could  this  have  on  the  Black 
community.  Out  of  the  54  million  house- 
holds that  own  their  own  residence.  Blacks 
are  estimated  to  own  approximately  7.5  per- 
cent (4.06  million),  that  the  Black  communi- 
ty may  get  an  Inequitable  share  of  the  unse- 
cured consumer  credit  If  the  Consumer 
Credit  Industry  heavily  skews  their  loan  de- 
cisions towards  home  ownership. 

The  new  bankruptcy  code  appears  to  be  a 
two-edged  sword  for  the  Black  community 
because  a  greater  proportion  of  Blacks  fall 
into  the  suspect  age  range  filing  bankrupt- 
cies and  Blacks  own  a  lesser  percentage  of 
homes  than  their  percent  of  the  general 
population.  What  can  Blacks  do  in  hopes  of 
keeping  some  semblance  of  unsecure  credit 
open  to  them?  Blacks  must  lobby  their  U.S. 
Congressional  Delegations  to  amend  the 
1978  Bankruptcy  Act  to: 

Establish  qualifications  for  admission  to 
Chapter  7  proceeding. 

Increase  the  time  limit  on  Chapter  13 
plans  from  36  months  to  60  months. 

A  Purdue  University  study  by  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Johnson  entitled,  "Preliminary  Report  of 
Results  of  Bankruptcy  Research  Project," 
gives  an  impact  of  going  to  60  months  in 
Chapter  13.  This  study  reported,  ".  .  .  It  Is 
apparent  that  29  percent  of  the  respondents 
could  have  repaid  their  non-mortgage  debt 
In  full  within  a  period  of  60  montlis."  It  also 
shows  that  of  the  same  Chapter  7  group 
above,  approximately  37.4  percent  could 
have  repaid  50  to  100  percent  of  their  non- 
mortgage  debts  in  60  months. 

If  the  Black  community  hopes  to  see 
available  and  affordable  unsecure  credit  in 
the  near  future,  they  must  align  themselves 
with  the  Consumer  Credit  Industry  and 
pressure  the  United  States  Congress  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  In  the  1978 
Bankruptcy  Act.  The  Purdue  University 
Report,  which  was  presented  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Courts  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  also 
says,  "...  If  esUbllshIng  the  admission 
standards  being  considered  by  this  Commit- 
tee for  Chapter  7  debtors  leads  to  a  recovery 
of  affordable  debts,  competition  will  force 
creditors  to  lower  rates  of  charge.  Increase 
credit  availability,  and  impose  less  onerous 
terms." 

In  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Industry  on  amending  the  1978 
Bankruptcy  Act.  the  Black  community 
ought  to  be  astute  politicians  and  gain  this 
industry's  commitment  to  significantly  Im- 
prove credit  availability  to  Black  persons 
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and  Black  businesses.  The  Black  leadership 
must  not  fall  to  seize  this  golden  opportuni- 
ty to  try  to  significantly  open  credit  chan- 
nels to  the  Black  community  by  giving  the 
Conaumer  Credit  Industry  a  sound  business 
reason  for  perceiving  Blacks  as  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  Credit  Market.* 
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NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 


RELEASE  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxiNois 
Df  TBX  HOUSX  OP  RXFRXSElfTATIVXS 

Thunday.  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  four  Chlcagoana  repre- 
senting the  Interreliglous  Lawyers' 
Task  Force  for  Human  Rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  will  deliver  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 
for  the  release  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner  Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  writ  sUtes  that  on  January  22, 
1980,  Sakharov  was  forced  into  inter- 
nal exile  after  being  arrested  without 
being  charged— after  daring  to  speak 
out  against  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. For  this  he  may  be  tried 
for  treason. 

In  requesting  his  release  from  the 
city  of  Gorki,  which  would  permit  his 
rettim  to  Moscow,  the  writ  cites  arti- 
cles of  the  Soviet  Constitution  which 
should  guarantee  Sakharov's  rights. 
The  writ  also  states  that  Sakharov  has 
never  been  charged  formally  with  vio- 
lating Soviet  law  and  that  his  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  human  rights 
have  been  violated. 

Under  the  Soviet  Constitution,  arti- 
cle 57  guarantees  court  review  against 
Illegal  government  action  which 
abridges  personal  freedom.  Article  160 
guarantees  that  an  individual  may  not 
be  imprisoned  unless  he  is  found 
guilty  In  court  and  punished  as  a 
criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  continue  to 
violate  flagrantly  not  only  their  own 
constitution  but  also  the  various  inter- 
national human  rights  agreements  to 
which  they  are  signatories.  This  bla- 
tant disregard  for  legal  commitments 
Is  clearly  outrageous  and  must  be  con- 
demned. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Interre- 
liglous Lawyer's  Task  Force  for 
Htmian  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  was  created  to  monitor  the  le- 
gality of  Soviet  human  rights  cases 
that  should  or  have  come  before  the 
Soviet  courts.  We  all  must  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  goal  of  assur- 
ing fundamental  freedoms  aU  over  the 
world.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OPitxw  jnsrr 

IH  THl  HOUSl  or  RIPRISDTrATIVIS 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  at  this  time 
and  mark  what  I  believe  should 
become  an  annual  celebration— Na- 
tional Arbor  Day.  Tomorrow  Is  the 
last  Friday  of  April,  a  day  which  I  feel 
should  be  set  aside  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  trees,  as  one  of  our  most 
valuable  resources.  The  importance  of 
trees  in  our  dally  lives,  for  beauty  and 
health,  as  well  as  In  preserving  our  en- 
vironment, should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

My  bin.  House  Joint  Resolution  144, 
authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  each  year  as 
National  Arbor  Day.  The  resolution 
further  caUs  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  National 
Arbor  Day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.  I  am  proud  of  the 
growing  list  of  cosponsors  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  144,  but  would  en- 
courage many  of  my  other  colleagues 
to  lend  their  names  to  this  legislation 
and  thereby  promote  a  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. 

I  am  fortunate  that  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey  there  are  many 
individuals  who  recognize  the  great 
value  of  trees  in  our  society  and  who 
have  dedicated  their  energies  to  the 
preservation  of  this  essential  resource. 
I>espite  the  fact  that  my  State  has  a 
large  industrial  sector  which  supplies 
goods  throughout  the  country,  many 
New  Jerseyites  are  also  devoted  to  pre- 
serving our  green  spaces.  New  Jersey  is 
also  honored  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
one  famous  American  whose  poetry 
extolled  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
trees,  Joyce  Kilmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  that 
depslte  the  hectic  schedules  which  we 
lead  in  this  modem  world,  a  National 
Arbor  Day  will  provide  us  with  an  op- 
porttmlty  for  reflection  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  trees.  It  will  also  remind  us  to 
plant  a  tree  which  will  beautify  one's 
current  surrounding  tmd  also  will 
assist  in  preserving  our  environment 
for  future  generations.* 
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this  July  1,  after  having  spent  the  past 
48  years  In  the  field  of  education. 

John  is  currently  the  suijerlntendent 
of  the  Bevler  Public  School  system  in 
Bevler,  Mo.,  which  Is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. After  having  graduated  Salutato- 
rian  from  the  Bevler  C-4  High  School 
he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  educa- 
tion from  Northeast  Missouri  State 
University.  He  then  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in  administration  of  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  Education  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia. 

John  began  his  teaching  career  in 
E>ewey  from  1934  untU  1941.  He  then 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1941 
through  1945  being  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  From  1946 
through  1950  he  taught  at  Bevler  C-4 
School  and  became  principal  of  the 
school  in  1951  and  remained  in  that 
position  through  1958.  In  1959  he  was 
then  named  superintendent  of  the 
Bevler  C-4  School  system  and  has 
served  in  that  capacity  to  the  present. 
John  has  taken  an  active  role  in  his 
profession  as  he  belongs  to  the  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers  Association.  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  and  the  Missouri  School 
Administrators  Association.  Caring 
about  his  community  has  also  been 
foremost  over  the  past  48  years,  as 
John  has  involved  himself  with 
Planned  Progress,  the  Civic  Club,  the 
Lions  Club,  the  Rural  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  the  County  Extension  Serv- 
ice. John  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
Bevler  C-4  School  system,  but  as  you 
can  certainly  perceive  by  his  accom- 
plishments he  has  given  of  himself  ex- 
tensively for  our  youth  and  hLs  com- 
munity. 

I  certainly  wish  John  and  his  wife 
Darlene  happy  days  ahead  during  his 
retirement,  as  he  expends  his  time 
with  his  favorite  pastimes  of  hunting, 
fishing,  taxidermy,  and  farming.  His 
contribution  to  society  has  rewarded 
many  and  will  be  felt  for  years  to 
come.* 


JOHN  R.  AMEDEl  RETIRES 


HELP  FOR  CONSUMERS  AGAINST 
MAIL  FRAUD— H.R.  3973 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

ormssonRi 

Ul  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKFRXSEirrATIVES 

Thunday.  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation,  as  well  as  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  students,  teachers 
and  people  that  have  been  touched  by 
John  R.  Amedel  who  plans  to  retire 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORIDA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1982 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  commemo- 
rating National  Consiuners  Week,  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  take  notice  of  an 
important  biU  designed  to  help  protect 
consumers  against  mall  fraud.  Last 
summer  I  introduced  H.R.  3973  to 
stengthen  the  authority  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  deal  with  frauds  perpetrat- 
ed through  the  malls.  We  now  have  in 
excess  of  300  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can 
get  this  measure  through  in  this  Con- 
gress so  that  we  can  give  the  Postal 
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Service  the  authority  it  needs  to  help 
combat  this  urgent  problem. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  have  focused  attention 
on  the  various  kinds  of  frauds  per(>e- 
trated  through  the  malls  and  their  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  the  elderly. 
Although  the  elderly  comprise  11  per- 
cent of  the  population,  they  account 
for  30  percent  of  all  fraud  complaints 
received  by  State  offices  of  consumer 
affairs. 

Work-at-home  schemes  are  almost 
exclusively  targeted  against  the  elder- 
ly. Advertisements  touting  the  sub- 
stantial financial  rewards  to  be  made 
from  work-at-home  opportunities 
ranging  from  envelope  stuffing  to 
earthworm  growing  particularly 
appeal  to  retired  persons  seeking  some 
source  of  income.  Postal  Service  offi- 
cials testified  at  recent  hearings  that 
they  have  yet  to  find  one  honest  work- 
at-home  scheme.  The  information  ac- 
tually supplied  in  response  to  the  ad- 
vertisements is  worthless,  and  the 
products  described  usuaUy  have  no 
market. 

Recent  Aging  Committee  hearings 
on  business  opportunities  frauds  dem- 
onstrated that  many  senior  citizens 
have  lost  their  life  savings  relying  on 
extravagant  and  worthless  promises 
concerning  franchises  and  distributor- 
ships, coins  and  gems,  and  stocks. 
Land  fraud  and  home  repair  schemes 
also  claim  numerous  elderly  victims. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
mail  fraud  but  needs  more  authority. 
H.R.  3973  would  give  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  authority  it  needs  to  adequate- 
ly deal  with  this  urgent  problem.  The 
bill  is  essentially  noncontroversial  and 
has  strong  bipartisan  support.  It  will- 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  any  money  or 
create  any  new  regulations  or  bureauc- 
racy. It  would  merely  give  the  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  the  same  subpena 
power  given  to  the  Inspectors  General 
In  every  other  Government  agency.  In 
the  absence  of  this  subpena  power,  the 
Postal  Service  must  send  away  for  a 
product  of  questionable  merit,  wait  to 
receive  it,  and  have  it  evaluated  by  an 
expert,  a  process  often  taking  as  long 
as  4  months.  Only  then,  if  there  is  a 
solid  case,  can  the  Postal  Service  urge 
the  initiation  of  criminal  proceedings 
or  the  issuance  of  a  stop  order.  Illegit- 
imate mail  order  firms,  well  aware  of 
the  limitations  on  the  authority  of  the 
Postal  Service,  often  place  ads,  accept 
orders  for  2  months,  and  fill  all  orders 
at  one  time  as  they  are  closing  down 
their  operations.  By  the  time  the 
Postal  Service  receives  the  product,  it 
is  too  late.  H.R.  3973  would  eliminate 
the  delay  caused  by  having  to  wait  to 
receive  the  product  and  would  allow 
the  Postal  Service  to  move  quickly  to 
stop  mall  fraud  schemes.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
and  much-needed  legislation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SUR- 
FACE TRANSPORTA'nON  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Joined  other  Members  of  the 
leadership  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  In 
introducing  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware,  the  highway  and  public  trans- 
portation programs  expire  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1982.  New  legislation  wUl 
be  needed  to  continue  these  important 
programs  which  are  so  vital  to  our 
Natlon  and  our  economic  recovery. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  is  cur- 
rently dialoglng— on  a  bipartisan 
basis— to  develop  multlyear  legislation 
which  would  not  only  continue  these 
programs  but  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  reversing  the  deterioration  of 
our  highway  and  public  transit  sys- 
tems. Our  proposal,  particularly  with 
respect  to  highways,  is  being  pat- 
terned after  an  initiative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  would  be 
dependent  on  favorable  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  action  on  revenues 
derived  through  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

While  we  have  made  significant 
progress  on  this  legislation,  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  we 
have  a  bill  ready  for  introduction. 
Therefore,  the  blU  we  have  introduced 
today  is  simply  a  shell  bill;  it  wiU  serve 
as  the  vehicle  for  developing  our  high- 
way and  public  transportation  legisla- 
tion in  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee markup. 

This  shell  bill  simply  consists  of  the 
first-year  authorizations  as  they  are 
currently  formulated  in  the  draft  on 
which  we  are  currently  working.  These 
authorizations  are,  obviously,  higher 
than  the  levels  contemplated  in  the 
administration's  budget,  since  they  are 
based  on  Secretary  Lewis'  proposal 
which  has  not  yet  been  embraced  as  a 
formal  administration  position. 

The  DOT  initiative  is  currently 
being  discussed  by  the  White  House, 
the  Senate  leadership,  and  the  House 
leadership  as  part  of  the  overall 
budget  strategy.  Of  course,  if  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  support,  or  the 
Congress  does  not  support,  the  en- 
hanced funding  mechanism  on  which 
the  Lewis  proposal  is  premised,  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board  with  respect  to  the  authoriza- 
tions in  order  to  assure  that  the  bill  is 
consistent  with  overall  budgetary  con- 
straints. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  be  able  to  report  legislation  to  the 
House  which  will  move  us  in  the  right 
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direction  with  respect  to  our  highway 
and  public  transit  programs  while  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  ctirrent 
fiscal  conditions.* 


HAWKINS  INTRODUCES  COMMU- 
NITY RENEWAL  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCALirOUTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  the  Community  Re- 
newal Emplojmaent  Act  which  would 
provide  employment  opportunities  to 
long-term  imemployed  individuals  in 
high  unemployment  areas.  I  would 
like  the  text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 

H.R. 

A  bill  to  provide  employment  opportunities 

to  long-tenn   unemployed   individuals  in 

high  unemployment  areas,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLK 

Sbctoh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Renewal  Employment  Act". 

PXTRPOSKS  or  ASStSTARCE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  to  long-term 
unemployed  individuals  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  through  grants  for  labor  and  re- 
lated costs  associated  with  the  repair,  main- 
tenance, or  rehabilitation  of  essential  com- 
munity facilities  and  for  public  safety  and 
health  activities  necessary  to  public  welfare. 

KUOIBLI  RKCIPIZNTS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  an  eligible  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be— 

(1)  any  State  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  subsection  (bXl); 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  50,000  or  more 
persons  and  which  is  an  eligible  area; 

(3)  any  consortium  of  units  of  general 
local  government,  each  of  which  Is  or  is  part 
of  an  eligible  area,  and  which  Includes  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  qualifying 
as  an  eligible  recipient  under  peracrraph  (2); 

(4)  any  existing  concentrated  employment 
program  grantee  serving  a  rural  area  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  if  such  area  is  an  eligible  area:  and 

(6)  any  Native  American  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group  on  a  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vation, any  Alaska  native  village  or  group  as 
defined  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  and  the  Oklahoma  Indians, 
having  a  governing  body. 

(b)(1)  Any  State  may  qualify  as  an  eligible 
recipient  for  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
any  eligible  area  in  the  State  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of — 

(A)  an  eligible  recipient  (as  described  in 
clause  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (S)  of  subsection  (a)) 
which  has  not  submitted  an  application  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  for  such 
area  for  such  fiscal  year,  or 
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(B)  any  county  or  equivalent  political  sub- 
dlTlalon  of  a  SUte  which  Is  not  an  eligible 
recipient  under  clause  (2).  (3).  (4),  or  (5)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  A  larger  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment shaU  not  qualify  as  an  eligible  recipi- 
ent to  serve  the  population  of  any  geo- 
graphic area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
smaller  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  is  or  is  part  of  another  eligible  recipi- 
ent that  has  submitted  an  application  for 
such  area.  „  .. , 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  eligible 
area  is  a  county  or  equivalent  pjolltlcal  sub- 
division, a  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram grantee  prea.  or  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  which  has  a  population  of 
50.000  or  more  persons,  which— 

(A)  has  an  average  rate  of  unemployment 
for  the  preceding  three  consecutive  months 
which  is  greater  than  the  national  average 
rate  of  unemployment  for  such  three 
months:  or 

(B)  has  experienced  a  sudden  and  severe 
economic  dislocation  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations. 

(d)  In  making  determinations  with  respect 
to  population  and  unemployment  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  avail- 
able. 

KLIOIBU  PAKTICIPAKTS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  Act  only  if  such  indi- 
vidual is  unemployed  at  the  time  of  a  deter- 
mination under  this  section  and  has  been 
unemployed  at  least  16  of  the  26  weelts  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  determination. 

(b)  No  individual  who  is  eligible  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  receive  wages  from 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  in 
excess  of  52  weeks  In  a  2  year  period. 

(c)  In  selecting  partlclpanU  for  activities 
under  this  Act.  priority  shall  be  given  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  exhausted  unemploy- 
ment insiirance  benefits  and  to  those  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  time  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  their  selection. 

ALLOCATION  OP  FUHDS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  25  percent  of  such 
amount  for  allocation  at  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion to  eligible  reciplenu  serving  areas  of 
high  unemployment  or  designated  enter- 
prise sones,  or  areas  affected  by  mass  lay- 
offs, natural  disasters,  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment actions  (such  as  relocation  of  Federal 
facUlUes). 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  among 
the  States  as  follows: 

(1)  One-third  of  the  remainder  of  such 
amount  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  un- 
employed persons  who  reside  in  eacn  State 
as  compared  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  who  reside  in  all  the  States. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  remainder  of  such 
amount  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess  number 
of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  in  the  ju- 
risdiction of  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  excess  number  of  unemployed  persons 
who  reside  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  the 
States.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "excess  number"  means  the  number 
which  represents  unemployed  persons  In 
excess  of  4Vi  percent  of  the  labor  force  In 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SUte  In  whose  Juris- 
diction such  persons  reside. 
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(3)  One-third  of  the  remainder  of  such 
amount  shall  be  allocated  among  the  SUtes 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  unemployed  for  fifteen 
weeks  or  more  and  who  reside  in  each  State 
as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such 
persons  who  reside  In  aU  the  SUtes. 

APPUCATION  PHOCKDtTRE 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Each  eligible  recipient  which 
desires  to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  (from  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  SUte  within  which  such  recipient  is 
located)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication in  such  form  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regu- 
lation. Each  such  application  shall  conUln  a 
description  of  the  project  or  projects  to  be 
assisted  with  funds  made  available  uhder 
this  Act.  Each  such  application  shall  also  be 
accompanied  by  evidence  that  the  applica- 
tion has  been  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
economic  development  district  (as  designat- 
ed under  section  403(8X1)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1M6)  for  the  area  within  which  such  eligi- 
ble recipient  is  located,  or  other  appropriate 
agencies,  and  that  the  application  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  appropriate  community 
development  plans  for  such  area. 

(b)  In  approving  applications  for  funding 
from  amounts  allocated  to  each  SUte,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  the  applica- 
tions of  eligible  recipients  on  the  basis  of 
(A)  the  severity  and  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area  served  by  the  eUgible  re- 
cipient, (B)  the  degree  to  which  activities 
proposed  by  the  eligible  recipient  will  lead 
to  the  expansion  of  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  private  sector,  (C) 
the  extent  to  which  ».he  application  demon- 
strates need  for  the  services  proposed,  and 
CD)  the  extent  to  which  appropriate  units  of 
general  local  government  have  undertaken 
or  »gne<i  to  undertake  other  related  and  co- 
ordinated actions  to  encourage  economic 
and  community  development  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  employment  opportunities, 
nsx  OP  PTTinM 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  funds  made  available  to  eligible  re- 
clpienU  under  this  Act  may  be  used  only  to 
provide  for  wages  and  related  employment 
benefits  to  eligible  partlclpanU. 

(b)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  to  any  eligible  recipient  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  the 
cost  of  administration  and  the  acquisition  of 
supplies,  tools,  and  equipment. 

OKIfnAL  RXqUIRXMXltTS 

8»c.  8.  (aXl)  No  person  shall  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  denied  the  benefits  of. 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  denied 
employment  in  the  administration  of  or  in 
connection  with  any  program  under  this  Act 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  age,  handicap,  or  political  affiliation 
or  belief. 

(2)  PartlclpanU  shaU  not  be  employed  on 
the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

(3)  With  respect  to  terms  and  conditions 
affecting,  or  righU  provided  to,  individuals 
who  are  partlclpanU  in  activities  supported 
by  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  such  indi- 
viduals shall  not  be  discriminated  against 
solely  because  of  their  sUtus  as  participants 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
only  be  used  for  activities  which  are  In  addi- 
tion  to   those  which  would   otherwise  be 
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available  in  the  area  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds. 

(c)(1)  No  funds  made  available  for  subsi- 
dized employment  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  provide  public  services,  through  a 
private  organization  or  institution,  which 
are  customarily  provided  by  a  SUte,  a  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  area  served  by  the  eligible  re- 
cipient. 

(2)  In  no  event  shall  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals employed  In  subsidized  Jobs  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  number  of  unsubsidized  em- 
ployees doing  the  same  work  in  the  same 
work  in  the  same  department. 

(d)  Only  eligible  individuals  residing  in 
the  area  of  an  eligible  recipient  may  be 
served  by  employment  activities  funded 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  Every  recipient  which  receives  funds 
directly  from  the  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  aUocatlon  of  such  funds  and 
the  eligibility  of  those  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram and  shall  have  responsibility  to  take 
action  against  Its  subcontractors,  subgran- 
tees,  and  other  recipients  to  eliminate  abuse 
in  their  programs  and  to  prevent  any  misuse 
of  funds  by  such  subcontractors,  subgran- 
tees.  and  other  recipients.  Eligible  reclplenU 
may  delegate  the  responsibility  for  determi- 
nation of  participant  eligibility  under  rea- 
sonable safeguards,  including  provisions  for 
reimbursement  of  cost  incurred  because  of 
erroneous  determinations  made  with  Insuffi- 
cient care,  provided  that  the  Secretary  has 
approved  such  an  arrangement  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6(b). 

(f)  No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  subsidized  wage  position  If  such 
individual  has,  within  6  months  prior  to  the 
determination,  voluntarily  terminated,  with- 
out good  cause,  his  or  her  last  previous  full- 
time  employment  at  a  wage  rate  equal  to  or 
exceeding  the  F'ederal  minimum  wage  as 
prescribed  under  section  6(aHl)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  Involves  political  activities. 

(hKl)  An  individual  in  employment  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  highest  of 
(A)  the  minimum  wage  under  section  6(aMl) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  of  1938,  (B) 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  applicable 
SUU  or  local  minimum  wage  law,  (C)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  individuals  em- 
ployed in  similar  occupations  by  the  same 
employer. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  wages  which  may 
be  paid  to  any  individual  from  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which,  on  a  armualized  basis,  would 
result  In  the  payment  of  $10,000  to  any  such 
Individual  from  such  funds,  but  such  maxi- 
mum shall  be  adjusted  upward  for  particu- 
lar areas  served  by  recipients  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  the  wage 
adjustment  index  issued  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  and  publish 
annually  an  area  wage  adjustment  index 
based  upon  the  ratio  which  annual  average 
wages  in  public  and  private  employment  in 
various  areas  served  by  recipienU  bear  to 
the  average  of  all  such  wages  nationally,  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  daU  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  available. 

LABOR  STAHSARSS 

Sk.  9.  (aXl)  Conditions  of  employment 
shall  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work. 
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geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant. 

(2)  Appropriate  health,  safety,  and  other 
standards  for  work  shall  be  esUblished  and 
maintained. 

(3)  Appropriate  workers'  compensation  or 
equivalent  protection  shall  be  provided  to 
all  partlclpanU. 

(4)  All  Individuals  employed  in  Jobs  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  bene- 
fits and  working  conditions  at  the  same 
level  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  em- 
ployees doing  the  same  type  of  work. 

(bXl)  No  currently  employed  worker  shall 
be  displaced  by  any  participant  (including 
partial  displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  nonovertlme  work,  wages,  or 
employment  benefits). 

(2)  No  program  shall  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services  or  collective  bargaining 
agreemenU. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  employed  or  job 
opening  filled  (A)  when  any  other  person 
not  supported  under  this  Act  is  on  layoff 
from  the  same  or  any  substantlaUy  equiva- 
lent Job,  or  (B)  when  the  employer  has  ter- 
minated the  employment  of  any  regular  em- 
ployee not  supported  under  this  Act  or  oth- 
erwise reduced  its  workforce  with  the  inten- 
tion of  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  by 
hiring  a  participant  whose  wages  are  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act. 

(4)  No  jobs  shall  be  created  in  a  promo- 
tional line  that  will  Infringe  in  any  way 
upon  the  promotional  opportunities  of  per- 
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sons  currently  employed  in  Jobs  not  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act. 

(5)  No  jobs  shall  be  substituted  for  exist- 
ing federally  assisted  jobs. 

(c)(1)  No  funds  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  assist,  promote,  and  deter 
union  organizing. 

(2)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  same  area  as  that  proposed  to  be 
funded  under  this  Act,  an  opportunity  shaU 
be  provided  for  such  organization  to  submit 
comment  with  respect  to  such  proposal  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary,  and 
written  concurrence  must  be  obtained  on 
the  activities  affecting  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

(d)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  any  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating,  of  projecU,  build- 
ings and  works  which  are  federally  assisted 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  n.S.C. 
276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176:  64  SUt.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48  SUt  948,  as 
amended:  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

DEPINmONS 

Sbc.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
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(1)  the  term  "enterprise  zone"  means  any 
area  having  pervasive  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  general  distress; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  mean:,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor, 

(3)  the  term  "SUte"  Includes  the  several 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(4)  the  term  "unemployed  individuals" 
means  individuals  who  are  without  jobs  and 
who  want  and  are  available  for  work,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  criteria  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  defining  individuals  as 
unemployed,  but  such  criteria  shall  not  be 
applied  differently  on  account  of  an  individ- 
ual's previous  employment;  and 

(5)  the  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  general  purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  SUte  which  has  the  power 
to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  well  as 
general  corporate  and  police  powers. 

AUTHORIZATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOITS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary. 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mr.  Washington.* 


